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preface/. 


Thk  first  or  original  edition  of  Webster's  large  or  Unabridged  Dictioniry  was  published  in  two  volumes  qu  : 
year  1828,  at  New  Haven,  by  Sherman  Converse,  and  was  sold  largely  by  *ibscription. 

Tke  second  edition,  1840,  somewhat  enlarged  and  revised  by  tlie  authcJ,  was  published  by  Dr.  Webster  him 
volumes  royal  octavo ;  to  which  a  supplement  was  added  in  1813. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Webster  in  1843,  the  unsold  remainder  of  tlis  edition  and  the  copyright  of  the  \' 
purchased  by  George  and  Charles  Merriam,  who  immediately  took  measura.  to  pi-epare  and  issue  a  new  and  revi- 
in  a  single  volume  in  small  quarto.     This  edition  was  edited  by  Professo"  Cliauncey  A.  Goodrich,  the  son-in-I 
Wrtbster,  who  liad  previously  superintended  the  preparation  pf  an  abridged  edition  of  the  original  quarto.     Di 
had  an  abU  corps  of  assistants,  and  the  new  edition  of  1847  \|as  received  wilk  general  favor. 

In  18)9  an  edition  was  published  which  included  important  suppleniintary  matter  and  a  large  number  i 
illustrations,  —  the  lirst  appearance  of  tliis  feature  in  American  lexicographj.     The  general  popularity  and  acl 
excellence  of   this  edition  suggested  the   opportunity   and  e.iforced  the  duly'  of  a  thorough  revision   of  the  ei 
Anangements  were  made  for  such  a  revision,  and  the  worJ-.  was  begun  by  Professor  Goodrich  and  a  corps  of 
These  arrangements  were  so  serious' ,'  disturbed  by  his  deat'i  as  to  I'equire  jijiportant  readjustments,  as  the  resu 
the  writer  reluctantly  consented  to  ac    as  editor-in-chief,  and  !\Ir.  William  A.  Vheeler  became  the  assistant  and  ac    :.:■  .    . t 
having  previously  pven  abundant  eviajnce  of  his  preeminent  qualifications  fo-  this  office.     The  etymologies  were  .■!     >• 
and  recast  in  the  light  of  modern  philology  by  Dr.  C.  A.  F.  Malin  of  Berlii.     The  definitions  were  rewroagh     .;.  ' 
raoged  an.l  greatly  condensed  and  improved  by  the  combiaed  labor  of  Proi;ssor  William  D.  Whitney  and  Pro!.  ;«• 
President)  DanieZ  C.  Gilman.     Many  fresh  examples  of  the  meanings  and  ises  of  words  were  introduced  from  .  l/'' 
inore  recent  writers.     Scientific  terms  were  more  generally  recognized  and  caefuUy  defined,  and  their  meanings  ;  '      -  : 
illustrated  for  the  eye  as  well  as  for  the  mind.     By  this  means  the  new  dictionary  from  being  the  driest  becan:     :'      ■  . 
attraot'  '  re  in  multitudes  of  households.     Valuable  fables  were  furnishd  in  the  appendix,  conspicuous  an'fn 

vas  t'l  !  vtory  Vocabulary  of  the  Names  of  Noted  Fictitious  Persons  anc'  Places  which  was  prepared  by  M     '  • 

Tue  -.iciii  excellence  of  this  edition  of  1864  was  cordially  and  univ(rsally  recognized,  and  both  contri 
publishers  ow.^  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  many  friends  who  have  since  been  s>  just  and  so  generous  in  their  cril 
praises.  Tlieir  labors  and  cares  did  not  terminate  with  the  origination  and  puSlication  of  the  bulky  volume  for 
had  becoirt!  responsible.  They  have  always  held  themselves  ready  to  listen  to  uggestions,  and  to  correct  mistak 
errors  of  iiatter  or  errors/of  the  press.  They  have  been  prompt  to  accumulat;  and  preserve  every  description  ■ 
which  mig\t  be  available  for  future  use.  Froi:\  material  thus  gathered  they  vere  able  to  publish  a  valuable  suj 
the  year  li79,  which  was  edited  by  Professor  Franklin  B.  Dexter. 

In  the  same  j'^ear  a  more  formal  beginning  was  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  edition  which  is  now  compleb  u  a      vi 
be  known  ;is  the  Revision  of  1890.     It  would  seem  on  the  one  hand  that  the  re  ision  and  emendation  of  a  work  :o  ^atisfi 
tory  as  the  edition  of  1864  would  be  the  least  expensive  of  time  and  labor.     Aid  yet  it  has  been  proved  on  the 
by  our  exj.  rienct  that  no  work  may  be  made  so  expensive  of  both  time  and  lajor  as  that  involved  in  careful  i 
condensatirii,  and  adjustment.     It  is  belie'i'd  that  no  dictionary  of  the  English  hnguage  yet  completed  has  cost  r 
taking  in  tiese  particulars  than  the  presc   u  edition.     Much  of  the  time  and  lalor  thus  expended  may  leave  litt 
the  printei  page,  indeed,  no  trace  of  a;  y  kind,  except  of  satisfaction  in  the  mind  (f  the  critical  and  conscientious  e  . 
neither  thi  time  nor  the  labor  may  have  been  wasted.     The  condensation  which  becomes  imperative  from  the  n 
human  knowledge  may  often  seem  to  shi'vel  and  contract  the  product  in  which  tue  reader  looks  for  amplitude  of 
proof,  and  illustration,  and  yet  even  an  IFnabridged  Dictionary  has  its  limits.     1'he  work  of  adjustment  is  ofte) 
difficult  of  all,  aldiough  it  may  show  the  least  of  the  labor  which  it  has  cost.     All  fiese  and  other  difficulties  can  be 
only  by  tht  employment  for  many  years  of  a  large  corpf;  of  trained  assistants  in  ihe  office  who  have  devoted  the 
literary  research  and  verbal  criticism,  and  of  a  corps  of  specialists  who  have  madj  original  contributions  in  Sciei  i  .  'i. 

Arts.  The  prpminence  given  to  the  definitions  and  illuitrations  of  scientific,  techcological  and  zoological  terms, 
the  attention  of  every  reader  and  perhaps  elicit  the  disjyeasure  of  many  critics.  VliUe  we  sympathize  with  theu- 
so  much  space  is  given  to  explanations  and  illustrations  that  are  pui-ely  technical  rather  than  literary,  we  find  our 
pelled  to  ykdd  to  tiae  necessity  which  in  these  days  requires  that  the  djctionary  which  is  ever  ajrhand  should  care 
the  terras  t;i.at  record  the  discoveries  of  Science,  the  triumphs  of  Invention,  and  tl  e  revelations  of  Life.  We  1 
no  pains  to  make  this  part  of  our  book  as  perfect  as  possible  in  both  text  and  illustra^n.  At  the  head  of  o 
have  had\  1,3  unwearied  and  conscientious  service  of  Mr.  Loomis  J.  Campbell,  whose  v^ed  learning,  sound  jud 
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ve  contributed  so  largely  to  the  syraittetry  and  trustworthiness  of  t>e  work.     The  next  place 

'7  filled  by  Mr.  Walter  AUen.     With  them  have  been  associatedrfor  longer  or  shorter  periods 

n   and  research,  Me.-srs.  F.  Sturges  AUen,  Asa  G^OT^e  Baker,  Thomas  R.  Barnura 

v  Gardner,  J.  Norton  Jolinson,  WilHam  L.  Kinggley,  George  T.  Packard,  Francis  <:■ 

■  .  Powe:?s,  Ralph  O.  Wiljiains,  Mrs.  Julia  H.  Wilson,  and  others.     Of  the  special  cor.t 
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iv  PKEFACE.  \ 

has  prepared  a  select  table  of  radicals  of  importait  English  words,  with  the  various  forms  which  they  have  taken  in  their 
historical  development.  ...  ^ 

The  important  department  of  Pronunciation  has  been  committed  to  the  special  direction  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  W. 
Barnum,  and  Professor  Samuel  Porter  of  the  Najional  Deaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Barnum  his  made  the 
study  of  English  pronunciation  almost  a  life  work,  having  been  trained  under  Professor  Goodrich  in  the  special  and  exact 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  its  details,  and  mide  himself  familiar  with  the  teachings  of  the  leading  writers  in  English 
Orthoepy.  Professor  Porter  contributes,  in  the  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  the  result  of  a  careful  and  long-continued  study 
of  Phonology  in  the  physiological  method  pursed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  whose  system  in  its  more  prominent 
features  is  accepted  as  scientifically  true  and  pnctically  useful.  The  history  of  the  various  methods  of  pronunciation  has 
been  subjected  to  a  most  careful  revision  anc  rendered,  if  possible,  more  trustworthy  than  ever  before.  TV  Synopsis 
(§  277)  of  words  differently  pronounced  by  diftrent  Urthoepists,  and  the  marking  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  wbrds  in- the 
vocabulary  by  respelling  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Eirnum. 

The  definitions  in  Anatomy  have  been  revifed  by  Professor  Sidney  I.  Smith,  of  Yale  University ; 

In  Architecture  and  the  Fine  Arts,  by  P-rfessor  Russell  Sturgis,  of  the  College  of  New  York ; 

In  Biology  and  Physiology,  by  Professor  lussell  H.  Chittenden,  of  Yale  University ; 

In  Botany,  by  Professor  Daniel  C.  Eaton,  of  Yale  University ; 

In  Chaucer  (Canterbury  Tales),  by  Profesior  Thomas  E-  Lounsbury,  of  Yale  University  ; 

In  Chemistry,  by  Professor  Arthur  W.  Wrght,  of  Yale  University,  assisted  by  Professor  Charles  S.  Palmer,  University 
of  Colorado ; 

In  Law,  by  Francis  Wharton  (deceased),  >f  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  ;  I 

In  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  by  Professor  Hubert  A,  Newton,  of  Yale  University ; 

In  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  by  ProfeiBor  Charles  B.  Richards,  of  Yale  University,  and  Professor  WiUiam  P.  Trow- 
bridge, of  Columbia  College ; 

In  Medicine,  by  Alexander  Duane,  M.  D,  New  York  ; 

In  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  by  Professoi  Edward  S.  Dapa,  of  Yale  University ;  i 

In  .Music,  by  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight,  of  Botton  ;  li 

In.'Nautical  Terms,  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Narton,  of  New  York ;  ' 

III  Paleontology  and  Geology,  by  Professjr  Oscar  Harger  (deceased),  of  Yale  University ; 

In  Zoology,  by  Professor  Addison  E.  Ven'ill,  of  Yale  University. 

The  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  of  FicSon  has  been  carefully  elaborated  by  Professor  Henry  A.  Beers,  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity, who  has  also  contributed  many  new  t<pics  and  corrected  some  oversights,  and  in  many  ways  increased  its 'attractive* 
ness.  ' 

The  Brief  History  of  the  English  Langiage,  originally  prepared  by  Professor  James  Hadley,  has  been  carefally  revised 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  M?  George  Lyman  Kittredge,  of  Harvard  University. 

The  Pictorial  Illustrations  have  reeeivel  careful  attention  not  only  in  respect  to  artistic  excellence,  lut  in  respect  to 
scientific  exactness. 

The  revision  now  given  to  the  public  is  the  fruit  of  over  ten  years  of  labor  by  a  large  editorial  staff,  in  which  publisher* 
and  editors  have  spared  neither  expense  norpains  to  produce  a  comprehensive,  accurate,  and  symmetrical  „ork» 

As  a  matter  of  historical  interest  the  prefaces  of  the  principal  earlier  editions  are  appended  in  their  cironological 
order. 

NOAH  POUTER. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Septemhr,  1890. 
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MEMOIR   OF    NOAH    WEBSTER 


BY  CHAUNCEY  A.  GOODRICH,  D.  D. 


It  is  natural  for  tliose  who  make  frequent  use  of  a  work  like  this,  to 
desire  some  knowledge  of  the  author's  life,  and  especially  of  that  long 
course  of  intellectual  labor  by  wliich  he  contributed  so  largely  to  the  liter- 
ary treasures  of  our  lang:uage.  To  gratify  this  desire  is  the  object  of 
the  prebcnt  Memoir.  A  brief  outline  will  be  given  of  the  leading  occur- 
rences of  his  life,  with  particular  reference  to  the  occasions  which  called 
forth  the  principal  productions  of  his  pen.  The  materials  of  this  sketcli 
were  obtained  from  Dr.  Webster  himself,  about  ten  years  before  his 
death,  and  were  first  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  inserted  in  the 
"National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Americans,"  in  the  year 
1833.  That  memoir  has  been  rewritten,  with  large  additions,  and  is  now 
brought  down  to  the  period  of  the  author's  death. 

Noah  Webster  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  about  three  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1758.  His  father  was 
a  respectable  farmer  and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  a  descendant,  in 
the  fourth  generation,  of  John  Webster,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Hart- 
ford, who  was  a  magistrate,  or  member  of  the  colonial  council,  from  its 
first  formation,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  governor  of  Connecticut. 
His  mother  was  a  descendant  of  Wilham  Bradford,  the  second  governor 
of  tlie  Plymouth  colony.  The  family  was  remarkable  for  longevity.  His 
father  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  ninety-two.  He  and  one  of  his 
brothers  lived  considerably  beyond  the  age  of  eighty.  His  remaining 
brother  died  in  his  eightieth  year ;  and  of  his  two  sisters,  one  was  ad- 
vanced beyond  seventy,  and  the  other  had  nearly  reached  the  same  age, 
at  the  period  of  their  death. 

Mr.  Webster  commenced  the  study  of  the  classics,  in  the  year  1772,  un- 
der the  instruction  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Per- 
kins, D.  D.,  and  in  177i  was  admitted  a  member  of  Yale  College.  The 
war  of  the  Revolution,  commencing  the  next  year,  interrupted  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  students  on  their  usual  exercises,  and  deprived  them 
of  no  small  part  of  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  course  of  instruction. 
In  his  Junior  year,  when  the  western  part  of  New  England  was  thrown 
into  confusion  by  General  Burgoyne's  expedition  from  Canada,  Mr.  Web- 
ster volunteered  his  sei-vices  under  the  command  of  his  father,  who  was 
captain  in  the  alarm  list,  a  body  comprising  those  of  the  militia  who  were 
above  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  who  were  called  into  the  field  only  on 
pressing  emergencies.  In  that  campaign,  all  the  males  of  the  family,  four 
in  mmiber,  were  in  the  army  at  the  same  time.  Notwithstanding  the 
interruption  of  his  studies  by  these  causes,  Mr.  Webster  graduated  with 
reputation  in  1778. 

The  class  to  which  he  belonged  produced  an  unusual  number  of  men 
who  were  afterward  distinguished  in  pubUc  life.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Joel  Barlow,  author  of  the  Columbiad,  and  minister  of  the 
United  States  to  the  court  of  France ;  Ohver  Woleott,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  under  the  administration  of  Washington, 
and  subsequently  governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  Uriah  Tracy,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  ;  Stephen  Jacob, 
chief  justice,  and  Noah  Smith,  associate  judge,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Vermont ;  Zephaniah  Swift,  chief  justice,  and  Ashur  MUler,  associate 
judge,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut ;  besides  a  munberof  others, 
who  were  either  members  of  Congress  or  among  the  leaders  of  our  great 
political  parties  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

The  period  at  which  Mr.  Webster  entered  upon  life  was  an  unpropi- 
tious  one  for  a  yoimg  man  to  be  cast  upon  the  world  without  property. 
The  country  was  impoverished  by  the  war  to  a  degree  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult, at  the  present  day,  to  form  any  just  conception  ;  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  peace  ;  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  felt,  by  the  most  sanguine,  to 
be  extremely  doubtful ;  and  the  practice  of  the  law,  which  Mr.  Webster 
intended  to  pursue,  was  in  a  great  measure  set  aside  by  the  general  ca- 
lanaity.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that,  on  his  return  from  the 
Commencement  when  he  graduated,  his  father  gave  him  an  eight-dollar 
bill  of  the  Continental  currency  (then  worth  about  four  doUars  in  sUver), 
and  told  him  that  he  m.ust  thenceforth  rely  on  his  own  exertions  for  sup- 
port. As  a  means  of  immediate  subsistence,  he  resorted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  school,  and,  during  the  summer  of  1779,  resided  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  in  the  family  of  Mr.,  afterward  Chief  Justice,  Ellsworth. 
An  intimate  friendship  was  thus  formed  between  these  two  gentlemen, 
which  was  interrupted  only  by  the  death  of  the  chief  justice. 


Not  having  the  means  of  obtaining  a  regular  education  for  the  bar, 
Mr.  Webster,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  distinguished  counselor  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, determined  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  intervals  of 
his  regular  employment,  without  the  aid  of  an  instructor  ;  and,  having 
presented  himself  for  examination,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  year  1781.  As  he  had  no  encouragement  to 
open  an  office,  in  the  existuig  state  of  the  country,  he  resumed  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction,  and  taught  a  classical  school,  in  1782,  at  Goshen,  in 
Orange  county.  New  York.  Here,  in  a  desponding  state  of  mind,  created 
by  the  unsettled  condition  of  things  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the 
gloomy  prospects  for  business,  he  undertook  an  employment  which  gave 
a  complexion  to  his  whole  future  life.  This  was  the  compilation  of  books 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  schools.  Having  prepared  the  first 
draught  of  an  elementary  treatise  of  this  kind,  he  made  a  journey  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and,  after  exhibiting  a 
specimen  of  the  work  to  several  members  of  Congress,  among  whom-  was 
Mr.  Madison,  and  to  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Smith,  D.  D.,  at  that  time  a  pro- 
fessor, and  afterward  president,  of  the  college  at  Princeton,  he  was 
encouraged  by  their  approbation  to  prosecute  his  design.  Accordingly,  in 
the  winter  following,  he  revised  what  he  had  written  ;  and,  leaving  Goshen 
in  1783,  he  returned  to  Hartford,  where  he  published  liis  ''''First  Part  of 
a  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Language."  The  second  and  third 
parts  were  published  in  the  years  immediately  following.  These  works, 
comprising  a  Spelling  Book,  an  English  Grammar,  and  a  compilation  for 
reading,  were  the  first  books  of  the  kind  published  in  the  United  States. 
They  were  gradually  introduced  into  most  of  the  schools  of  our  country ; 
and  to  so  great  an  extent  has  the  Spelling  Book  been  used,  that,  during 
the  twenty  years  in  which  he  was  employed  in  compiling  his  American 
Dictionary,  the  entire  support  of  his  family  was  derived  from  the  profits 
of  this  work,  at  a  premium  for  copyright  of  less  than  a  cent  a  copy. 
About  twenty-four  millions  of  this  book  have  been  published,  down  to 
the  present  year  [1847]  in  the  different  forms  which  it  assumed  under 
the  revision  of  the  author ;  and  its  popularity  has  gone  on  continually 
increasing.  The  demand  for  some  years  past  has  averaged  about  one 
million  copies  a  year.  To  its  influence,  probably,  more  than  to  any 
other  cause,  are  we  indebted  for  that  remarkable  uniformity  of  pronun- 
ciation in  our  country,  which  is  so  often  spoken  of  with  surprise  by 
English  travelers. 

In  entering  thus  early  on  his  literary  career,  Mr.  Webster  did  not 
confine  himself  to  the  pubUeation  of  his  own  works.  At  a  period  when 
nothing  had  as  yet  been  done  to  perpetuate  the  memorials  of  our  early 
history,  he  led  the  way,  in  this  important  branch  of  literary  effort,  by 
the  publication  of  that  highly  valuable  and  characteristic  work,  Governor 
Wintlirop's  Journal.  Having  learnt  that  a  manuscript  copy  was  in  posses- 
sion of  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  he  caused  it  to  be  transcribed 
at  his  own  expense,  by  the  governor's  private  secretary,  and  risked  more 
than  the  amount  of  his  whole  property  in  its  publication.  The  sale  never 
remunerated  him  for  the  expenses  thus  incurred. 

At  the  period  of  Mr.  Webster's  return  to  Hartford,  in  1783,  the  State 
was  agitated  by  violent  dissensions  on  the  subject  of  a  grai.t,  r^^j/le  liy 
Congress  to  the  army,  of  half  pay  for  life,  which  was  afte;-\ard  com- 
muted for  a  grant  of  full  pay  for  five  years  beyond  their  term  of  s.^rvice. 
To  this  grant  it  was  strongly  objected,  that,  if  the  army  had  suffered  by 
the  reduced  value  of  the  bills  in  which  they  were  paid,  the  country  «t 
large  had  sustained  an  equal  loss  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and 
by  other  causes.  So  strong  was  the  excitement  on  this  subject,  di?t  pub- 
lic meetings  were  held  throughout  the  State,  to  prevent  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress from  being  carried  into  effect ;  and  at  length  a  convention  met  at 
Middletown  with  the  same  design,  at  which  two  thirds  of  the  towTis  in 
Connecticut  were  represented.  In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Websti^t, 
though  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  came  forward  to  vindicate  r  i>- 
measures  of  Congress,  and  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject,  undi  ; 
the  signature  of  Honoeius,  which  were  published  in  the  "  Connectieut 
Courant,"  and  read  extensively  throughout  the  State.  The  efif-ct  w  is 
great.  At  the  next  election,  in  April,  1784,  a  large  majority  of  the  legib 
lature  were  supporters  of  Congress  in  their  measures.  So  higJ:' >'  were 
Mr.  Webster's  services  appreciated  on  this  occasion,  that'he  receiv.a  the 
th^nVs  of  Governor  Trumbull  in  person,  and  was  publicly  decla.red  by 
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a  member  of  the  council,  to  have  "  done  more  to  allay  popular  discontent, 
and  support  the  authority  of  Congress  at  this  crisis,  than  any  other  man." 

These  occurrences  in  his  native  State,  together  with  the  distress  and 
stagnation  of  business  in  the  whole  country,  resulting  from  the  want  of 
power  in  Congress  to  carry  its  measures  into  effect,  and  to  secure  to  the 
people  the  benefits  of  a  stable  government,  convinced  Mr.  Webster  that 
the  old  Confederation,  after  the  dangers  of  the  war  were  past,  was  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  people.  He  therefore  published 
a  pamphlet,  in  the  winter  of  1784-85,  entitled  "  Sketches  of  American  Pol- 
icy," in  which,  after  treating  of  the  general  principles  of  government,  he 
endeavored  to  pi;ove  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  United  States,  to  establish  a  new  system  of  goveniment, 
which  should  act  not  on  the  States,  but  directly  on  individuals,  and  vest  in 
Congress  full  power  to  can-y  its  laws  into  effect.  Being  on  a  journey  to 
the  Southern  States,  in  May,  1785,  he  went  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  pre- 
sented a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  to  General  Washington.  It  contained, 
tiie  writer  beheves,  the  first  distinct  proposal,  made  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  for  a  new  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

One  object  of  Mr.  Webster's  journey  to  the  South  was,  to  petition  the 
State  legislatures  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  securing  to  authors  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  publication  of  their  writings.  In  this  he  succeeded  to 
a  considerable  extent ;  and  the  public  attention  was  thus  called  to  a  pro- 
vision for  the  support  of  American  literature,  wliich  was  rendered  more 
effectual  by  a  general  copyright  law,  enacted  by  Congress  soon  after 
the  formation  of  our  government.  At  a  nmch  later  period  (in  the  years 
1830-31),  Mr.  Webster  passed  a  winter  at  Washington,  with  the  single 
view  of  endeavoring  to  procure  an  alteration  of  the  existing  law,  which 
should  extend  the  tei-ni  of  copyright,  and  thus  give  a  more  ample  re- 
ward to  the  labors  of  our  artists  and  literary  men.  In  this  design  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  an  act  was  passed  more  liberal  in  its  provisions  than  the 
former  law,  tliough  less  so  than  the  laws  of  some  European  govern- 
ments on  this  subject. 

On  his  return  from  the  South,  Mr.  Webster  spent  the  summer  of  1785 
at  Baltimore,  and  employed  liis  time  in  preparing  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  English  language,  which  were  delivered,  during  the  year  178G,  in  the 
principal  Atlantic  cities,  and  were  published  in  1789,  in  an  octavo  voluiae, 
with  the  title  of  "  Dissertations  on  the  English  Language." 

The  year  1787  was  spent  by  Mr.  Webster  at  Philadelphia,  as  superin- 
tendent of  an  Episcopal  academy.  The  convention  which  framed  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  in  session  at  Philadelphia 
during  a  part  of  this  year  ;  and  when  their  labors  were  closed,  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  solicited  by  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  one  of  the  members,  to  give  the 
aid  of  his  pen  in  recommending  the  new  system  of  government  to  the 
people.  He  accordingly  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  entitled  an 
"  Examination  of  the  Leading  Principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution.'" 

In  1788,  Mr.  Webster  attempted  to  establish  a  periodical  in  New  York, 
and  for  one  year  published  the  ^^  American  Magazine,"  which,  however, 
failed  of  success  ;  as  did  also  an  attempt  to  combine  the  efforts  of  other 
gentlemen  in  a  simUar  undertaking.  The  country  was  not  yet  prepared 
for  such  a  work. 

In  1789,  when  the  prospects  of  business  became  more  encouraging, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  Mr.  Webster  settled  himself 
at  Hartford  in  the  practice  of  the  law.  Here  he  formed  or  renewed  an 
acquaintance  with  a  number  of  young  men  just  entering  upon  life,  who 
were  ardently  devoted,  like  himseK,  to  hterary  pursuits.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  his  two  classmates.  Barlow  and  Wolcott ;  Tnunbull, 
author  of  McFingal ;  Richard  Alsop  ;  Dr.  Lemuel  Hopkins  ;  and,  though 
somewhat  older,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional Church,  who,  in  common  with  the  three  last  mentioned,  was  highly 
distinguished  for  the  penetration  of  his  intellect  and  the  keenness  of  his 
wit.  The  incessant  contact  of  such  minds  at  the  forming  period  of  their 
progress  had  great  influence  on  the  literary  habits  of  them  all  in  after 
life.  It  gave  them  a  solid  and  manly  cast  of  thought,  a  simplicity  of 
tasli;  a  c'^-ectness  of  statement,  a  freedom  from  all  affectation  and  exu- 
boran';e  of  i.aagery  or  diction,  wliich  are  often  best  acquired  by  the  salu- 
tary use  of  )idicide,  in  the  action  and  reaction  on  each  other  of  keen  and 
penetrating  minds.  It  had,  likewise,  a  powerful  influence  on  the  social 
circles  in  wldch  they  moved ;  and  the  biographer  of  Governor  Wolcott 
has  justly  remarked,  that  at  this  time  "  few  cities  in  the  Union  could 
boast  of  a  more  cultivated  or  intelligent  society  than  Hartford,  whether 
men  or  Vomen." 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  in- 
creasing business,  Mr.  Webster  married  the  daughter  of  William  Green- 
leaf,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  lady  of  a  highly  cultivated  intellect,  and  of  great 
eleganof  ai'.d  grace  of  manners.  His  friend  Trumbull  speaks  of  this 
even  I,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Wolcott,  who  was  then  at  New  York,  in  his 
char<>cteri£.tic  vein  of  humor.  "  Webster  has  returned,  and  brought  with 
him  i.  very  pretty  wife.  I  wish  him  success  ;  but  I  doubt,  in  the  present 
d^cay  of  business  in  our  profession,  whether  his  profits  will  enable  him 
to  keep  up  lie  style  he  sets  out  with.  I  fear  he  will  breakfast  upon  In- 
stitutes, din.  upon  Dissertations,  and  go  to  bed  supperless."  The  result, 
however,  was  more  favorable  than  it  appeared  in  the  sportive  anticipa- 
taoBB  of  Trumbull.  Mr.  Webster  found  his  business  profitable,  and  con- 
tinnsUy  increasing,  during  his  residence  of  some  years  in  the  practice  of 
he  law  at  Hartford. 


This  employment  he  was  induced  to  relinquish,  in  1793,  by  &v  interest- 
ing crisis  in  public  affairs.  General  Washington's  celebrated  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality,  rendered  necessary  by  the  efforts  of  the  French  minis- 
ter. Genet,  to  raise  troops  in  our  country  for  the  invasion  of  liouisiana, 
and  to  fit  out  privateers  against  nations  at  peace  with  the  United  States, 
had  called  forth  the  most  bitter  reproaches  of  the  partisans  of  France  ;  and 
it  was  even  doubtful,  for  a  time,  whether  the  unbounded  popularity  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country  could  repress  the  public  effervescence  in  favor 
of  embarking  in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution.  In  this  state  of 
things,  Mr.  Webster  was  strongly  solicited  to  give  the  support  of  his  pen 
to  the  mepsures  of  the  administration,  by  establishing  a  daily  paper  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Though  conscious  of  the  sacrifice  of  personal 
ease  wliich  he  was  called  upon  to  make,  he  was  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  dangers  of  the  crisis,  and  so  entirely  devoted  to  the  principles 
of  Washington,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accede  to  the  proposal.  Re- 
moving his  family  to  New  York,  in  November,  1703,  he  connnenced  a 
daily  paper,  under  the  title  of  the  ^''Minerva,"  and  afterward  a  semi- 
weekly  paper,  with  that  of  the  "iZeraW — names  which  were  subse- 
quently changed  to  those  of  the  "  Commercial  Advertiser,"  and  "  New 
York  Spectator."  This  was  the  first  example  of  a  paper  for  the  country, 
composed  of  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper,  without  recomposition  —  a 
practice  which  has  now  become  very  common.  In  addition  to  his  labors 
as  sole  editor  of  these  papers,  Mr.  Webster  published,  in  the  year  1794, 
a  pampldet  which  had  u.  very  extensive  circulation,  entitled  "  The  B.evo' 
lution  in  France." 

The  publication  of  the  treaty  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  by  Mr. 
Jay,  in  1705,  aroused  an  opposition  to  its  ratification  of  so  violent  a  nature 
as  to  stagger  for  a  time  the  firmness  of  Washington,  and  to  threaten  civil 
commotions.  Mr.  Webster,  in  common  with  General  Hamilton  and  some 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  country,  came  out  in  vindication  of  the  treaty. 
Under  the  sigfnatui'e  of  Curtius,  lie  published  a  series  of  papers,  which 
were  very  extensively  reprinted  throughout  the  country,  and  afterward 
collected  by  a  bookseller  of  Philadelphia  in  a  pamphlet  form.  Of  these, 
ten  were  contributed  by  himself,  and  two  by  Mr.,  afterward  Chancellor, 
Kent.  As  an  evidence  of  their  effect,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state 
that  ISIr.  Rufus  King  expressed  his  opinion  to  Mr.  Jay,  that  the  essays  of 
Curtius  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  papers  of  the  same  kind 
to  allay  the  discontent  and  opposition  to  the  treaty  ;  assigning  as  a  reason, 
that  they  were  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  people 
at  large. 

When  Mr.  Webster  resided  in  New  York,  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  at 
different  times  in  most  of  our  large  Atlantic  cities ;  and  a  controveiBy 
arose,  among  the  physicians  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  introduced  by  infection,  or  generated  on  tlie  spot. 
The  subject  interested  Mr.  Webster  deeply,  and  led  him  into  a  laborious 
investigation  of  the  history  of  pestilential  diseases  at  every  period  of  the 
world.  The  facts  which  he  collected,  with  the  inferences  to  which  he 
was  led,  were  embodied  in  a  work  of  two  volumes,  octavo,  which,  in 
1799,  was  published  both  in  this  country  and  in  England.  This  work  has 
always  been  considered  as  a  valuable  repository  of  facts  ;  and  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  the  year  1832,  the  theories  of  the 
author  seemed  to  receive  so  much  confirmation,  as  to  excite  a  more  than 
ordinary  interest  in  the  work,  both  in  Eurojje  and  America. 

During  the  wars  which  were  excited  by  the  French  revolution,  the 
power  assumed  by  the  belligerents  to  blockade  their  enemies'  ports  by 
proclamation,  and  the  multiplied  seizures  of  American  vessels  bound  to 
such  ports,  produced  vaiious  discussions  respecting  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations  in  time  of  war.  These  discussions  induced  Mr.  Webster  to  exam- 
ine the  subject  historically  ;  and,  in  1802,  he  published  a  treatise  full  of 
minute  information  and  able  reasoning  on  the  subject.  A  gentleman  of 
competent  abilities,  who  said  he  had  read  all  that  he  coidd  find  on  that 
subject  in  the  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages,  declared 
that  he  considered  this  treatise  as  the  best  he  had  seen.  The  same  year, 
he  also  published  "  Historical  Notices  of  the  Origin  and  State  of  Bank- 
ing Institutions  and  Insurance  Offices,"  which  was  republished  in  Phila- 
delphia by  one  Humphrey,  without  giving  credit  to  the  author  ;  and  a  part 
of  which,  taken  from  this  reprint,  was  incorporated  into  the  Philadelphia 
edition  of  Rees's  Cyclopedia. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Webster  resided  at  New  Haven,  to  which  place  he  had 
removed  in  the  spring  of  1798.  For  a  short  period  after  his  departure 
from  New  York,  he  wrote  for  the  papers  mentioned  above,  which,  al- 
though placed  under  the  care  of  another  editor,  continued  for  a  time  to 
be  his  property.  He  very  soon  succeeded,  however,  in  disposing  of  his 
interest  in  them,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary 
pursuits. 

In  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Webster  published  "  A  Philosophical  and  Prac- 
tical Grammar  of  the  English  Language."  This  was  a  highly  original 
work,  the  result  of  many  years  of  diligent  investigation.  The  author's 
views  may  be  gathered  from  the  motto  on  the  title-page,  taken  from 
Lord  Bacon's  Aphorisms  —  "  Antisthenes,  being  asked  what  learning 
was  most  necessary,  replied,  'To  unlearn  that  which  is  naught.^"  He 
considered  our  English  Grammars  as  objectionable  in  one  important 
respect,  namely,  that  of  being  too  much  conformed  to  those  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  in  their  nomenclature  and  classification.  True  phi- 
losophy, he  maintained,  requires  us  to  arrange  things,  and  g:ive  them 
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names,  according  to  their  real  nature.  But  our  language  is  rude  and 
irregular  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  ancients.  It  can  not  be  reduced 
to  the  same  orderly  system.  The  several  parts  of  it  can  not  be  brought 
under  the  same  names  and  classifications.  We  need,  therefore,  a  nomen- 
clature of  our  own  in  some  important  particulars.  Thus  the  word  pro- 
noun properly  denotes  a  substitute  for  a  ttoun.  But,  in  many  cases,  words 
of  this  class  are  substitutes  for  clauses,  or  parts  of  sentences,  and  not  for 
single  nouns.  There  are  also  other  words,  not  ordinarily  ranged  among 
pronouns,  which  act  equally  iis  substitutes,  tliat  is,  perform  the  office  of 
pronouns.  Mr.  Webster,  therefore,  proposed  to  lay  aside  tlie  word  pro- 
noun, and  apply  the  term  substitute  to  this  whole  chiss,  as  describing  their 
true  office.  Other  clianges  were  proposed,  of  the  same  nature,  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  No  one,  who  examines  the  subject  with  attention,  can 
doubt  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Webster's  nomenclature,  in  itself  considered. 
It  enabled  him  to  grive  an  analysis  of  sentences,  and  to  explain  construc- 
tions, in  a  manner  incomparably  superior  to  that  of  the  ordin;ii-y  systems. 
His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sources  of  our  language  prepared  him 
to  account,  in  the  most  satisfactoiy  manner,  for  many  puzzling  forms  of 
expression.  Still,  the  prejudice  against  a  change  of  nomenclature  is  so 
great,  that  this  work  has  been  far  less  known  than  it  ought  to  be.  It 
contains  much  valuable  matter  found  in  no  other  work,  and  is  beUeved 
to  be  the  most  truly  philosophical  Grammar  which  we  have  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

After  piibhshing  his  Grammar,  Mr.  Webster  entered,  in  the  same  year 
(1807),  on  the  great  work  of  his  life,  which  he  had  contemplated  for  a 
long  period  —  that  of  preparing  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary  of  the 
English  language.  As  preliminary  to  this,  he  had  published,  in  180(5,  a 
dictionary  in  the  octavo  form,  containing  a  large  number  of  words  not  to 
be  found  in  any  similar  work,  with  the  definitions  corrected  throughout, 
though  necessarily  expressed  in  verj'  brief  terms.  From  this  time,  his 
reading  was  turned  more  or  less  directly  to  this  object.  A  number  of 
years  were  spent  in  collecting  words  which  had  not  been  introduced  into 
the  English  dictionaries,  in  discriminating  with  exactness  the  various 
senses  of  all  the  words  in  our  language,  and  adding  those  significations 
•which  they  had  recentlj'  received.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
labor  bestowed  on  this  part  of  the  work,  from  the  fact  that  "  The  Ameri- 
can Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  "  contained,  in  the  first  edition, 
twelve  thousand  words,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  defini- 
tions, which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  preceding  work.  The  number 
has  been  swelled,  by  subsequent  additions,  to  about  tliirty  thousand  new 
words.  Seventy  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  publication  of  John- 
son's Dictionary  ;  and  scarcely  a  single  improvement  had  been  attempted 
in  the  various  editions  through  which  it  had  passed,  or  the  numerous 
compilations  to  which  it  had  given  rise,  except  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
words  to  the  vocabulary.  Yet  in  this  period  the  English  mind  rvas  put- 
ting itself  forth  in  every  direction,  with  an  accuracy  of  research  and  a 
fertility  of  invention  which  are  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  stage  of 
its  history.  A  complete  revolution  had  taken  place  in  almost  every 
branch  of  physical  science  ;  new  departments  had  been  created,  new  prin- 
ciples developed,  new  modes  of  classification  and  description  adopted. 
The  political  changes  which  so  signally  marked  that  period,  the  excite- 
ment of  feehng  and  conflict  of  opinion  resulting  from  the  Axiierican  and 
French  revolutions,  and  the  numerous  modifications  which  followed  in 
the  institutions  of  society,  had  also  left  a  deep  impress  on  the  language 
of  poUtics,  law,  and  general  literature.  Under  these  circumstances,  to 
make  a  defining  dictionary  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  our  language, 
was  to  produce  an  entirely  new  work ;  and  how  well  Mr.  Webster  exe- 
cuted the  task,  wiU  appear  from  the  decision  of  men  best  qualified  to 
judge,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  who  have  declared  that  his 
improvements  upon  Johnson  are  even  greater  than  Johnson  himself  made 
on  those  who  preceded  him.  Still  more  labor,  however,  was  bestowed  on 
another  part  of  the  work  ;  viz.,  the  etymology  of  our  leading  terms.  In 
this  subject,  Mr.  Webster  had  always  felt  a  lively  interest,  as  presenting 
one  of  the  most  curious  exhibitions  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
But  it  was  not  till  he  had  advanced  considerably  in  the  work  as  originally 
commenced  that  he  found  how  indispensable  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
derivation  of  words  is  to  an  exact  development  of  their  various  meanings. 
At  this  point,  therefore,  he  suspended  his  labors  on  the  defining  part  of 
the  Dictionary,  and  devoted  a  number  of  years  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
origin  of  our  language,  and  its  connection  with  those  of  other  countries. 
In  the  course  of  these  researches,  he  examined  the  vocabularies  of  twenty 
of  the  principal  lang:uages  of  the  world,  and  made  a  synopsis  of  the  most 
important  words  in  each  ;  arranging  them  under  the  same  radical  letters, 
with  a  translation  of  their  significations,  and  references  from  one  to  an- 
other, when  the  senses  are  the  same  or  similar.  He  was  thus  enabled  to 
discover  the  real  or  probable  affinities  between  the  different  languages, 
and,  in  many  instances,  to  discover  the  primary,  physical  idea  of  an  orig- 
inal word,  from  which  the  secondary  senses  have  branched  forth.  Being 
thus  furnished  with  a  clew  to  guide  him  among  the  numerous,  and  often 
apparently  inconsistent,  significations  of  our  most  important  words,  he 
resumed  his  labors  on  the  defining  part  of  the  Dictionary,  and  was  able 
to  give  order  and  consistency  to  much  that  had  before  appeared  con- 
fused and  contradictory.  The  results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  origin 
and  filiation  of  languages  were  embodied  in  a  work,  about  half  the  size 
of  the  American  Dictionary,  entitled  ".4  Synopsis  of  Wards  in  Twenty 


Languages.''''  This,  owing  to  the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  has  not  yet 
been  published  ;  though  its  principal  results,  so  far  as  our  language  is  con- 
cerned, are  briefly  given  in  tracing  the  etymology  of  our  leading  terms. 

During  the  progress  of  these  labors,  Mr.  Webster,  finding  his  resources 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  his  family  at  New  Haven,  removed,  in  1812, 
to  Amherst,  a  pleasant  country  town  within  eight  miles  of  Northampton, 
Miissacliusetts.  Here  he  entered,  witli  his  characteristic  ardor,  into  the 
literary  and  social  interests  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was  placed. 
His  extensive  library,  which  was  open  to  all,  and  his  elevated  tone  of 
thought  and  conversation,  had  naturally  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  a  small  and  secluded  population.  It  was  owing,  in 
part,  probably,  to  his  removal  to  this  town,  that  an  academy  was  there 
established,  which  is  now  among  the  most  flourishing  seminaries  of  our 
land.  A  question  having  soon  after  arisen  respecting  the  removal  of 
Williams  College  from  a  remote  part  of  the  State  to  some  more  central 
position,  Mr.  Webster  entered  warmly  into  the  design  of  procuring  its 
establishment  at  Amherst,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate 
locations  in  New  England.  Though  the  removal  did  not  take  place,  so 
strong  an  interest  on  the  subject  was  awakened  in  Amherst  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  that  a  new  college  was  soon  after  founded  there,  in 
the  establishment  of  which  Mr.  Webster,  as  president  of  its  first  board 
of  trustees,  had  great  influence,  both  by  his  direct  exertions  to  secure 
it  patronage,  and  by  the  impulse  which  he  had  given  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

In  1822,  Mr.  Webster  returned  with  his  family  to  New  Haven,  and,  in 
1823,  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Yale  College.  Having  nearly 
completed  his  Dictionary,  he  resolved  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  with  a  view 
to  perfect  the  work  by  consulting  Uterary  men  abroad,  and  by  examining 
some  standard  authors,  to  which  he  could  not  gain  access  in  this  country. 
He  accordingly  sailed  for  France  in  June,  1824,  and  spent  two  months  at 
Paris  in  consulting  several  rare  works  in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Eoi,  and 
then  went  to  England,  where  he  remained  till  May,  1825.  He  spent 
about  eight  months  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  had  free 
access  to  the  public  Ubraries  ;  and  there  he  finished  "  The  American 
DiCTiONABY."  He  afterward  visited  London,  Oxford,  and  some  of  the 
other  principal  cities  of  England,  and  in  June  returned  to  this  country. 
This  visit  to  England  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
literary  men  and  literary  institutions  in  that  country,  and  to  learn  the 
real  state  of  the  English  language  there. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Webster  returned  to  this  country,  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  publication  of  the  work.  An  edition  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  copies  was  printed  in  this  country,  at  the  close  of  1828, 
which  was  followed  by  an  edition  of  three  thousand  in  England,  under 
the  superintendence  of  E.  H.  Barker,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  "Thesaurus 
Grsecse  LinguEe"  of  Hem-y  Stephens.  With  the  publication  of  the 
American  Dictionary,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  Dr.  Webster  considered  the 
labors  of  his  literary  life  as  brought,  in  a  great  measure,  to  a  close.  He 
revised  a  few  of  his  earlier  works  for  pubUcation,  and  particularly  his 
^''  History  of  the  United  States,"  a  book  designed  for  the  higher  classes 
of  schools,  for  youth  who  are  acquiring  a  taste  for  history,  and  for  men  of 
business  who  have  not  time  to  peruse  larger  treatises. 

In  1840-41,  Dr.  Webster  published  a  second  edition  of  the  American 
Dictionary,  consisting  of  three  thousand  copies,  in  two  volumes,  royal 
octavo.  The  improvements  consisted  chiefly  in  the  addition  of  a  num- 
ber of  thousand  words  to  the  vocabulary,  the  correction  of  definitions 
in  several  of  the  sciences,  in  conformity  with  later  discoveries  and  clas- 
sifications, and  the  introduction  and  explanation  of  many  phrases  from 
foreign  languages,  and  of  foreign  terms  used  in  books  of  music. 

In  1843,  he  published  "A  Collection  of  Papers  on  Political,  Literary, 
and  Moral  Subjects,"  in  one  volume,  octavo.  This  was  composed  chiefly 
of  tracts  and  disquisitions,  which  had  been  pubhshed  at  an  earlier  period 
of  his  hfe,  either  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  or  of  papers  read  before  lit- 
erary and  philosophical  societies,  and  printed  among  their  Transactions. 
It  contains  his  ''Observations  on  the  French  Revolution,'"  his  ''Essay  on 
the  Plights  of  Neutral  Nations,"  and  the  papers  signed  Cuiixros,  in  vin- 
dication of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  To  these  is  added  an 
elaborate  dissertation  "  On  the  supposed  Change  in  the  Temperature  of 
Winter,"  which  was  read  before  the  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  in  the  year  1799.  In  this  he  controverts  the  opinion  which  has 
generally  prevailed,  that  the  temperature  of  the  winter  season,  in  north- 
em  latitudes,  has  sufBered  a  material  change,  and  become  warmer  in 
modem  than  it  was  in  ancient  times.  The  subject  was  one  which  re- 
quired very  great  minuteness  and  extent  of  historical  research,  and  this 
paper  contains  the  result  of  a  series  of  investigations,  which  had  been 
carried  on,  in  conjunction  with  the  author's  other  pursuits,  for  a  period  of 
more  than  ten  years.  Many  of  the  facts  which  it  presents  are  of  a  very 
curious  and  striking  nature.  There  is,  probably,  no  other  treatise  which 
exhibits  the  historical  evidence  on  this  subject  with  so  much  fullness  and 
accuracy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  volume  contains  a  number  of  other 
papers  of  an  interesting  character,  and  the  whole  coUeetion  forms  a  truly 
valuable  record  of  the  author's  earlier  labors. 

In  thus  tracing  the  principal  events  of  Dr.  Webster's  life,  we  have 
reached  the  commencement  of  the  year  in  which  he  died  ;  and  it  may 
here  be  proper  to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  consider  some  of  those  quali- 
ties and  habits  of  mind  which  prepared  him  for  this  long  course  of  public 
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service  and  literary  labor.  The  leading:  traits  in  the  character  of  Dr. 
Webster  were  enterprise,  self-reliance,  and  indomitable  perseverance. 
He  -was  naturally  of  a  sanguine  temperament ;  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  entered  on  the  active  duties  of  life  were  eminently  suited 
to  strengthen  the  original  tendencies  of  his  nature.  Our  country  was  just 
struggling  into  national  existence.  The  public  miud  was  full  of  ardor, 
energy,  and  expectation.  His  early  associates  were  men  of  powerful  in- 
tellect, who  were  engaged,  to  a  great  extent,  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
our  government,  and  who  have  stamped  the  impress  of  their  genius  on 
the  institutions  of  their  country.  As  the  advocate  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, and  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Washington's  administration,  he 
was  brought  into  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, John  Jay,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Timothy  Pickering,  and  the  other  great 
men  on  whom  Washington  relied  for  counsel  and  aid  in  organizing  the 
new  government.  The  journal  which  he  established  at  New  York  was 
their  organ  of  communication  with  the  public,  in  the  great  commercial 
emporium  of  the  United  States.  He  w;is  thus  placed  on  terms  of  con- 
stant and  confidential  intercourse  with  the  leading  members  of  the  cabi- 
net, and  the  prominent  supporters  of  Washington  throughout  the  coun- 
try. While  he  had  their  respect  as  a  ready  and  energetic  writer,  he 
enjoyed  their  counsel,  imparted  with  the  utmost  freedom,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  might  best  conduct  the  defense  of  their  common 
principles.  The  natural  result,  especially  on  a  mind  constituted  like  his, 
was  the  formation  of  all  his  habits  of  thought  and  action  into  a  resem- 
'  blance  to  theirs.  Energy,  self-reliance,  fearlessness,  the  resolute  defense 
:  ai^plvwhatever  he  thought  right  and  useful,  the  strong  hope  of  ultimate 


jss,  —  these  became  the  great  elements  of  his  intellectual  character 
He'^earried  them  with  him,  at  a  subsequent  period,  into  all  his  literary 
pursuits,  and  they  sustained  him  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties  which 
•would  have  crushed  the  spirit  of  almost  any  other  man. 

One  of  the  habits  which  Dr.  Webster  formed  in  this  early  course  of 
training,  was  that  of  arranging  all  his  acquired  knowledge  in  the  most 
exact  order,  and  keeping  the  elements  of  progressive  thought  continually 
within  his  reach.  Although  his  memory  was  uncommonly  quick  and 
tenacious,  he  saw,  as  the  editor  of  a  daily  journal,  how  idle  and  unsafe  it 
is  to  rely  on  mere  recollection  for  the  immense  mass  of  materials  which 
a  public  writer  must  have  ever  at  command.  He  learnt,  therefore,  to 
preserve  documents  of  all  kinds  with  the  utmost  care.  All  that  he  had 
ever  %vritten,  all  that  had  been  written  against  him,  everything  that  he 
met  with  in  newspapers  or  periodicals  which  seemed  likely  to  be  of  use 
at  any  future  period,  was  carefully  laid  aside  in  its  appropriate  place,  and 
was  ready  at  a  moment's  warning.  He  had  also  a  particular  mark  by 
which  he  denoted,  in  every  work  he  read,  all  the  new  words,  or  new 
senses  of  words,  which  came  under  his  observation.  He  filled  the  margin 
of  liis  books  with  notes  and  comments  containing  corrections  of  errors,  a 
comparison  of  dates,  or  references  to  corresponding  passages  in  other 
works,  until  his  whole  library  became  a  kind  of  Index  Berum,  to  which 
he  could  refer  at  once  for  everything  he  had  read. 

Another  habit,  which  resulted  in  part  from  his  early  pursuits,  was  that 
of  carrying  on  numerous  and  diversified  employments  at  the  same  time. 
To  men  of  the  present  generation,  Dr.  Webster  is  known  chiefly  as  a 
learned  philologist ;  and  the  natural  inference  woidd  be,  that  he  spent 
his  whole  life  among  liis  books,  and  chiefly  in  devotion  to  a  single  class 
of  studies.  The  fact,  however,  was  far  otherivise.  Though  he  was  al- 
ways a  close  student,  — reading,  thinking,  and  writing  at  every  period  of 
his  life,  —  he  never  withdrew  himself  from  the  active  employments  of 
society.  After  his  first  removal  to  New  Haven,  he  was  for  a  number 
of  years  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  city,  and  judge  of  one  of  the  State 
courts.  He  also  frequently  represented  that  town  in  the  legislature  of 
the  State.  During  his  residence  at  Amherst,  he  was  called,  in  repeated 
instances,  to  discharge  similar  duties,  and  spent  a  part  of  several  winters 
at  Boston  as  a  member  of  the  General  Court.  He  entered  with  zeal  into 
all  the  interests  of  the  town  and  cotmty  where  he  Uved,  its  schools  and 
academies,  its  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  its  advance  in  taste  and  re- 
finement. He  gave  freely  of  his  time,  his  counsel,  and  the  efforts  of  his 
pen,  when  requested,  in  pubbc  addresses,  or  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  for  the  promotion  of  every  kind  of  social  improvement.  Equally 
large  and  diversified  was  the  range  of  his  intellectual  pxrrsuits.  There 
was  hardly  any  department  of  literature  which  he  had  not  explored  with 
lively  interest,  at  some  period  of  his  life.  He  wrote  on  a  greater  variety 
of  topics  than  perhaps  any  other  author  of  the  United  States  ;  —  on  the 
foundations  of  government,  the  laws  of  nations,  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
the  science  of  banking,  the  history  of  his  country,  the  progress  of  dis- 
eases, and  the  variations  of  climate ;  on  agriculture,  commerce,  educa- 
tion, morals,  religion,  and  the  great  means  of  national  advancement,  in 
addition  to  the  principal  theme  of  his  life,  phUology  and  grammar.  Such 
was  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  the  delight  he  found  in  new  acquisi- 
tions, that  a  change  of  employment  was  all  the  relief  he  needed  from  the 
weariness  of  protracted  study.  The  refreshment  which  others  seek  in 
journeys,  or  the  entire  suspension  of  intellectual  effort,  he  found,  during 
most  of  his  life,  in  the  stimulus  afforded  by  some  new  and  exciting  object 
of  pursuit.  Mental  exertion  was  the  native  element  of  his  soul ;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  another  instance  of  such  long-continued  lit- 
erary toil,  such  steady,  unfaltering  industry,  can  hardly  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  our  country. 


The  last  of  those  mental  habits  which  will  now  be  traced  was  that  oS 
original  investigation,  of  thorough  and  penetrating  research.  The  period 
at  which  Dr.  Webster  came  forward  in  public  life  was  one,  to  an  uncom- 
mon extent,  in  which  every  important  subject  was  discussed  in  its  princi' 
pies.  It  was  a  period  when  the  foundations  of  our  civil  polity  were  laid, 
and  when  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay  became  "  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  Constitution,"  and  the  advocates  of  the  new  government. 
All  things  conspired  to  make  the  discussions  of  that  day  masterly  exhi- 
bitions of  reasoning  and  profound  investigation,  —  the  character  of  the 
men  engaged,  the  conflict  of  great  principles,  and  the  weighty  interests 
suspended  on  the  issue.  Dr.  Webster  for  some  years  took  a  large  share 
in  these  discussions,  both  in  pamphlets  and  through  the  journal  which 
he  conducted.  The  habits  which  he  thus  formed  went  with  him  into  all 
the  literary  pursuits  of  his  subsequent  life.  They  made  him  a  bold, 
original  thinker,  —  thorough  in  all  his  investigations,  and  fearless  in 
proclaiming  the  results.  He  had  no  deference  foi  authority,  except  as 
sustained  by  argument.  He  was  i:o  copyist,  no  mere  compiler.  Every- 
thing he  wrote,  from  a  chapter  in  "  The  Prompter,''''  to  his  "  Introduction 
to  the  American  Dictionary,'''  bore  the  same  impress  of  original  thought, 
personal  observation,  and  independent  inquiry. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  say  how  perfectly  tliese  habits  were  adapted  to  pre- 
pare Dr.  Webber  for  the  leading  emplojTnent  of  his  life,  the  production 
of  the  American  Dictionary.  Nothing  but  liis  eager  pursuit  of  every 
kind  of  knowledge,  and  his  exact  system  in  bringing  all  that  he  had  ever 
read  completely  under  his  command,  could  have  enabled  him  to  give  in 
his  first  edition  more  than  twelve  thousand  words  and  forty  thousand 
definitions,  which  could  then  be  found  in  no  other  similar  work.  Noth- 
ing but  his  passion  for  original  investigation  prevented  him  from  build- 
ing, like  Todd,  on  the  foundation  of  Johnson,  or  arranging  Home  Tooke'a 
etymologies,  like  Richardson,  with  some  additions  and  improvements, 
under  their  proper  heads  in  a  dictionary.  But,  commencing  with  the  Di- 
versions of  Purley  as  the  starting  point  of  his  researches,  he  was  led  by 
the  character  of  his  mind  to  widen  continually  the  field  of  his  inquiries. 
He  passed  from  the  Western  languages  to  the  Eastern,  in  tracing  the 
affinities  of  his  native  tongue.  He  established  some  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  etymology  a  science,  and  led  the  way  in  that  bril- 
liant career  of  investigation  by  which  the  German  philologists  are  throw- 
ing so  clear  a  light  on  the  origin  and  filiation  of  the  principal  languages 
of  the  globe.  But  into  these  studies  he  would  never  have  entered,  nor 
even  thought  of  attempting  such  a  work  as  an  original  dictionary  of  the 
English  language,  except  under  the  impulse  of  those  other  traits,  —  that 
sanguine  temperament,  that  spirit  of  self-reliance,  that  fearless  determi- 
nation to  carry  out  everj'thing  that  he  thought  useful  and  true,  to  its 
utmost  limits,  —  which  were  spoken  of  above,  as  forming  the  master 
principle  of  his  character.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  at  the  present  day, 
how  rash  and  hopeless  such  an  undertaking  then  appeared  on  tJie  part  of 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  was  much  as  though  we  should  now 
hear  of  a  similar  design  by  one  of  the  settlers  of  New  Holland.  He  was 
assailed  with  a  storm  of  ridicule  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  even  his  best 
friends,  while  they  admired  his  constancy,  and  were  fully  convinced  of 
his  erudition,  had  strong  fears  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  fruitless  effort, 
—  that  he  would  never  have  justice  done  him,  in  bringing  his  work  before 
the  world  under  such  adverse  circumstances.  Nothing,  plainly,  but  un- 
common ardor,  boldness,  and  self-confidence,  could  have  sustained  him 
under  the  pressure  of  these  difficulties.  But  such  qualities,  it  must  be 
confessed,  notwithstanding  all  the  support  they  afford,  are  not  without 
their  disadvantages.  They  often  lead  to  the  adoption  of  hasty  opinions, 
especially  in  new  and  intricate  inquiries.  Of  this  Dr.  Webster  was  aware. 
He  saw  reason  to  change  his  views  on  many  points,  as  he  widened  the 
sphere  of  his  knowledge.  In  such  cases,  he  retracted  his  former  state- 
ments with  the  utmost  frankness ;  for  he  had  not  a  particle  of  that  pride 
of  opinion  which  makes  men  so  often  ashamed  to  confess  an  error,  even 
when  they  have  seen  and  abandoned  it.  This  ardor  of  mind  is  apt,  also, 
to  lead  men  into  a  strength  and  confidence  of  statement  which  may  wear 
at  times  the  aspect  of  dogmatism.  If  Dr.  Webster  should  be  thought  by 
any  one  to  have  erred  in  this  respect,  the  error,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  one  of  temperament  —  the  almost  necessary  result  of  that  bold,  self- 
relying  spirit,  without  which  no  man  could  have  undertaken,  much  less 
have  carried  through,  the  Herculean  task  of  preparing  the  American 
Dictionary.  Those,  however,  who  knew  him  best,  can  testify  that  his 
strength  of  statement,  however  great  it  might  be,  was  never  the  result  of 
arrogance  or  presumption.  He  spoke  from  the  mere  frankness  of  his 
nature  ;  he  practiced  no  reserve ;  he  used  none  of  that  cautious  phraseol- 
ogy with  which  most  men  conceal  their  feelings,  or  gnard  against  miscon- 
struction. He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  truth,  and  he  spoke  of  the  discov- 
eries which  he  believed  himself  to  have  made,  much  as  he  would  have 
spoken  of  the  same  discoveries  when  made  by  others.  He  was  aware 
that  there  must  be  many  things  in  a  book  like  this,  especially  on  a  sci- 
ence so  imperfect  in  its  development  as  etymology,  which  would  not  stand 
the  test  of  time.  But  he  never  doubted,  even  in  the  darkest  seasons  of 
discouragement  and  obloquy,  that  he  could  at  last  produce  such  a  work, 
that  the  world  "should  not  willingly  let  it  die."  The  decision  of  the 
public  verified  his  anticipations,  and  freed  him  from  the  charge  of  pre- 
sumption. Three  very  large  editions,  at  a  high  price,  have  already  been 
exhausted  in  this  country  and  England.     The  demand  is  stUi  increasing- 
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on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  author  might  well  be  gratified  to 
learn,  tliat  a  gentleman  who  asked,  some  years  since,  at  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal bookselling  establishments  of  London,  for  the  best  English  diction- 
ary on  their  shelves,  had  this  work  handed  to  him,  with  the  remark, 
"  That,  sir,  is  the  only  real  dictionai'y  which  we  have  of  our  language, 
though  it  was  prepared  by  an  American." 

In  his  social  liabits,  Dr.  Webster  was  distinguished  by  dignified  ease, 
affability,  and  politeness.  He  was  punctilious  in  liis  observance  of  all  the 
nicer  proprieties  of  life.  There  was  nothing  that  annoyed  him  more,  or 
on  which  he  remarked  with  greater  keenness,  than  any  violation  of  the 
established  rules  of  decorum,  any  disposition  to  meddle  with  the  concerns 
of  others,  or  to  encroach  on  the  sanctity  of  those  rights  and  feelings, 
which,  as  they  can  not  be  protected  by  law,  must  owe  their  security  to 
delicacy  of  sentiment  in  an  enlightened  community.  He  liad  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  refinement  in  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  Never,  in  his 
most  sportive  or  unguarded  moments,  did  any  sentiment  escape  him  which 
was  coarse  or  vulgar.  He  had,  in  this  respect,  .Umost  a  feminine  jjuvity 
of  mind.  It  miglit  be  truly  said  of  him,  as  was  remarked  concerning 
one  of  his  distinguislied  contemporaries  in  public  life,  that  he  was  never 
known  to  utter  an  expression  which  might  not  have  been  used  with  entire 
freedom  in  the  most  refined  female  society.  In  his  pecuniary  transac- 
tions, he  was  acknowledged  by  aU  to  be  not  only  just,  but  liberal.  It 
was  a  principle  with  him,  for  life,  never  to  be  in  debt.  Everything  was 
paid  for  at  the  time  of  purchase.  In  all  Ids  dealings  and  social  inter- 
course, he  was  remarkably  direct,  frank,  and  open.  He  had  but  one 
character,  and  that  was  "  known  and  read  of  all  men."  Whatever  faults 
might  be  imputed  to  him,  no  one  ever  suspected  him  of  double  dealing  ; 
no  one  ever  thought  he  was  capable  of  a  mean  or  dishonorable  action. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  domestic  duties.  Dr.  Webster  was  watchful, 
consistent,  and  firm.  Though  immersed  in  study,  he  kept  in  his  hands 
the  entire  control  of  his  fanxily  arrangements,  down  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars. Everything  was  reduced  to  exact  system  ;  all  moved  on  with 
perfect  regularity  and  order,  for  method  was  the  presiding  principle  of  his 
life.  In  the  government  of  his  children  there  was  but  one  rule,  and  that 
was  instantaneous  and  entire  obedience.  This  was  insisted  upon  as  right, 
—  as,  in  the  nature  of  things,  due  by  a  child  to  a  parent.  He  did  not 
rest  his  claim  on  any  explanations,  or  on  showing  that  the  thing  required 
■was  reasonable  or  beneficial.  While  he  endeavored  to  make  it  clear  to 
his  children  that  he  sought  their  happiness  in  whatever  he  required,  he 
commanded  as  one  having  authority,  and  he  enforced  his  commands  to  the 
utmost,  as  a  duty  which  he  owed  equally  to  his  children  and  to  God,  who 
had  placed  them  under  his  control.  He  felt  that  on  this  subject  there 
had  been  a  gradual  letting  down  of  the  tone  of  public  sentiment,  which 
•was  much  to  be  deplored.  Many,  in  breaking  away  from  the  sternness 
of  Puritan  discipline,  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme.  They  have 
virtually  abandoned  the  exercise  of  parental  authority,  and  endeavored 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  their  children  by  reasoning  and  persuasion,  — 
by  the  mere  presentation  of  motives,  and  not  by  the  enforcement  of  com- 
mands. If  such  persons  succeed,  as  they  rarely  do,  in  preserving  any- 
thing like  a  comfortable  state  of  subordination  in  their  families,  they  fail 
at  least  in  the  accomplishment  of  one  g^reat  end  for  which  their  offspring 
were  committed  to  their  care.  They  send  forth  their  children  into  life 
without  any  of  those  habits  of  submission  to  lawful  authority  which  are 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  useful  member  of  soci- 
ety. In  the  intellectual  training  of  his  children,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
Webster  had  much  less  of  system  and  compUcated  machinery  than  many 
are  disposed  to  adopt.  His  great  principle  was  not  to  overdo,  —  to  let  na- 
ture have  free  scope,  and  to  leave  the  development  of  the  mind,  within 
certain  limits,  to  the  operation  of  awakened  curiosity  directed  to  its 
proper  objects.  He  therefore  threw  open  his  extensive  library  to  his 
children  at  an  early  period  of  their  lives,  and  said,  11  the  words  of  Cotton 
Mather,  "  Read,  and  you  wUl  know."  He  felt  that  children  should  learn 
to  acquire  knowledge  by  severe  effort ;  that  the  prevailing  disposition  to 
make  everything  easy  is  unphUosophical  and  wrong  ;  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  early  training  is  to  form  the  mind  into  a  capacity  of  surmounting 
intellectual  difficulties  of  any  and  every  kind.  In  his  view,  also,  the 
young  have  much  to  learn  in  early  Ufe,  the  use  of  which  they  can  not 
then  comprehend.  They  must  learn  it  by  rote,  particularly  the  spelling 
of  so  complicated  a  language  as  ours  ;  and  all  those  systems  which  lead 
forward  children  no  faster  than  they  can  understand  and  apply  every 
word  they  spell,  he  considered  as  radically  erroneous.  He  wished,  on  the 
contrary,  at  this  early  period  of  ready  memory  and  limited  comprehen- 
sion, to  store  the  mind  with  many  things  which  would  afterward  be  found 
of  indispensable  use  ;  thhigs  which  are  learnt  with  the  utmost  reluctance, 
or  rather,  in  most  eases,  are  not  learnt  at  all,  in  the  more  advanced  stages 
of  intellectual  progress.  He  felt  that  there  must  necessarily  be  much  of 
drudgery  in  the  formation  of  a  tlioroughly  educated  mind.  He  thought 
it  wise,  therefore,  to  commence  those  tasks  which  it  involves,  from  the 
earliest  period  at  which  the  youthful  intellect  can  endure  them.  Upon 
these  principles  he  constructed  his  Spelling  Book,  and  other  works  for  the 
use  of  children.  He  designed  to  make  them  instructive,  and  not  mere 
books  of  amusement.  Whether  his  views  were  incorrect  or  unphilosoph- 
ical,  the  public  will  judge. 

In  respect  to  religion.  Dr.  Webster  was  a  firm  believer,  during  a  large 
part  of  his  life,  in  the  great  distinctive  doctrines  of  our  Puritan  ancestors, 


whose  character  he  always  regarded  with  the  highest  veneration.  There 
was  a  period,  however,  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  college  to  the  age 
of  forty,  when  he  had  doubts  as  to  some  of  those  doctrines,  and  rested 
in  a  different  system.  Soon  after  he  graduated,  being  uncertain  what 
business  to  attempt,  or  by  what  means  he  could  obtain  subsistence,  he 
felt  his  mind  greatly  perplexed,  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  gloomy 
apprehensions.  In  this  state,  as  he  afterward  informed  a  friend,  he  read 
Johnson's  "Rambler"  with  unusual  interest ;  and,  in  closing  the  last  vol- 
ume, he  made  a  firm  resolution  to  pursue  a  course  of  virtue  through  life, 
and  to  perform  every  moral  and  social  duty  witli  scrupulous  exactness,. 
To  this  he  added  a  settled  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  governing  providence  of  God,  connected  with  highly  reverential  views 
of  the  divine  character  and  perfections.  Here  he  rested,  placing  his  chief 
i-eliance  for  salvation  on  a  faithful  discharge  of  all  the  relative  duties 
of  Ufe,  though  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  dependence  on  the  merits  of 
tl'.e  Redeemer.  In  tliis  state  of  mind  he  remained,  though  with  some 
misgiving  and  frequent  fluctuations  of  feeling,  to  the  winter  of  1807-8. 
At  that  time,  there  was  a  season  of  general  religious  interest  at  New 
Havjn,  under  tlie  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart,  now  a  professor  in 
tlie  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  To  this  Dr.  Webster's  attention  was 
firet  directed  by  observing  an  unusual  degree  of  tenderness  and  solemnity 
of  feeling  in  all  the  adult  members  of  his  family.  He  was  thus  led  to 
reconsider  his  former  views,  and  inquire,  with  an  earnestness  which  he 
had  never  felt  before,  into  the  nature  of  personal  religion,  and  the  true  • 
ground  cf  man's  acceptance  with  God.  He  had  now  to  decide  not  for 
himself  only,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  for  others,  whose  spiritual  int^wjAlf^'' 
ests  were  committed  to  his  charge.  Under  a  sense  of  this  responsihifi|^^^  •• 
he  took  up  the  study  of  the  Bible  with  painful  solicitude.  As  he^iid- 
vanced,  the  objections  which  he  had  formerly  entertained  against  the 
humbling  doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  wholly  removed.  He  felt  their 
truth  in  his  own  experience.  He  felt  that  salvation  must  be  wholly  of 
grace.  He  felt  constrained,  as  he  afterward  told  a  friend,  to  cast  him- 
self down  before  God,  confess  his  sins,  implore  pardon  through  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  there  to  make  his  vows  of  entire  obedience  to  the 
commands  and  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  Maker.  With  his  charac- 
teristic promptitude,  he  instantly  made  known  to  his  family  the  feelings 
which  he  entertained.  He  called  them  together  the  next  morning,  and 
told  them,  with  deep  emotion,  that,  while  he  had  aimed  at  the  faithful 
discharge  of  all  his  duties  as  their  parent  and  head,  he  had  neglected  one 
of  the  most  important  —  that  of  family  prayer.  After  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  led  them,  with  deep  solemnity,  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  from 
that  time  continued  the  practice,  with  the  liveliest  interest,  to  the  period 
of  his  death.  He  made  a  public  profes^iion  of  religion  in  April,  1808, 
His  two  oldest  daughters  united  with  him  in  the  act-  and  another,  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  soon  added  to  the  number. 

In  his  religious  feehngs.  Dr.  Webster  was  remarkably  equable  and 
cheerful.  He  had  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  providence  of  God,  as  ex- 
tending to  the  minutest  concerns  of  life.  In  this  he  found  a  source  of 
continual  support  and  consolation,  under  the  severe  labors  and  numerous 
trials  which  he  had  to  endure.  To  the  same  divine  hand  he  habitually 
referred  all  his  enjoyments ;  and  it  was  known  to  his  family  that  he 
rarely,  if  ever,  took  the  slightest  refreshment,  of  any  kind,  even  between 
meals,  without  a  momentary  pause,  and  a  silent  tribute  to  God  as  the 
giver.  He  made  the  Scriptures  his  daily  study.  After  the  completion 
of  Ids  Dictionary,  especially,  they  were  always  lying  on  his  table,  and  he 
probably  read  them  more  than  all  other  books.  He  felt,  from  that 
time,  that  the  labors  of  his  life  were  ended,  and  that  little  else  remained 
but  to  prepare  for  death.  With  a  grateful  sense  of  past  mercies,  a  cheer- 
ing consciousness  of  present  support,  and  an  animating  hope  of  future 
blessedness,  he  waited  with  patience  until  his  appointed  change  should 
come. 

During  the  spring  of  1843,  Dr.  Webster  revised  the  Appendix  of  his 
Dictionary,  and  added  some  hundreds  of  words.  He  completed  the  print- 
ing of  it  about  the  middle  of  May.  It  was  the  closing  act  of  his  life. 
His  hand  rested,  in  its  last  labors,  on  the  volume  which  he  had  com- 
menced thirty-six  years  before.  Within  a  few  days,  in  calling  on  a  num- 
ber of  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  he  walked,  during  one  after- 
noon, between  two  and  three  miles.  The  day  was  chilly,  and  immediately 
after  his  return,  he  was  seized  with  faintness  and  a  severe  oppression  on 
his  lungs.  An  attack  of  peripneumonia  followed,  which,  though  not 
alarming  at  first,  took  a  sudden  turn  after  four  or  five  days,  with  fearful 
indications  of  a  fatal  result.  It  soon  became  necessary  to  inform  him 
that  he  was  in  imminent  danger.  He  received  the  communication  with 
surprise,  but  with  entire  composure.  His  health  had  been  so  good,  and 
every  bodily  function  so  perfect  in  its  exercise,  that  he  undoubtedly 
expected  to  live  some  years  longer.  But  though  suddenly  called,  he  was 
completely  ready.  He  gave  some  characteristic  directions  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  his  body  after  death.  He  spoke  of  his  long  Ufe  as  one  of  uni- 
form enjoyment,  because  filled  up  at  every  stage  with  active  labors  for 
some  valuable  end.  He  expressed  his  entire  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  his  unshaken  trust  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  It 
was  an  interesting  coincidence,  that  his  former  pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stu- 
art, who  received  him  to  the  church  thirty-five  years  before,  had  just 
arrived  at  New  Haven  on  a  visit  to  his  friends.  He  called  immediately; 
and  the  interview  brought  into  affecting  comparison  the  beginning  and 
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the  end  of  that  long  period  of  consecration  to  the  service  of  Christ.  The 
same  hopea  which  had  cheered  the  vigor  of  manhood  were  now  shedding 
a  softened  light  over  the  decay  and  sufferings  of  age.  "I  know  whom 
I  have  believed,"  —  such  was  the  solemn  and  affecting  testimony  which 
he  gave  to  his  friend,  while  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  —  "  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  that  he  is  able  to. keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  him  against  that  day."  Thus,  witliout  one  doubt,  one 
fear,  he  resigned  Ms  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Maker,  and  died  on  the 
28th  day  of  May,  1843,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

In  his  person.  Dr.  Webster  was  taU,  and  somewhat  slender,  remarkably 
erect  tliroughout  life,  and  moving,  even  in  his  advanced  years,  with  a 
light  and  elastic  step. 

Dr.  Webster's  wdow  survived  him  more  than  four  years,  and  died  on 
the  25th  day  of  June,  1847,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  her  age.  He  had 
seven  children  who  arrived  at  maturity, —  one  son,  William  G.  Webster, 
Esq.,  who  resides  at  New  Haven,  and  six  daughters.  Of  these,  tlie  old- 
est is  married  to  the  Hon.  William  W.  Ellsworth,  of  Hartford,  late  gov- 
ernor, and  now  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut ;  the  second 
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to  the  author  of  this  sketch  ;  tlie  third,  now  deceased,  was  first  married 
to  Edward  Cobb,  Esq.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  afterward  to  the  Rev. 
Professor  Fowler,  of  Amherst,  Mass.  ;  the  fourth,  also  deceased,  was 
married  to  Horatio  Southgate,  Esq.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  left  at  her 
death  a  daughter,  who  was  adopted  by  Dr.  Webster,  and  is  now  married 
to  Henry  Trowbridge,  Jun.,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven  ;  tlie  fifth  is  married  to 
the  Rev.  Henry  Jones,  of  Bridgeport,  Coim.  ;  and  the  sixth  remains 
unmarried,  in  the  family  of  her  brother. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  tliat  tlie  name  of  NoAH  Webster,  from 
tlie  wide  circulation  of  some  of  his  works,  is  known  familiarly  to  a 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  tlian  the  name, 
probably,  of  any  other  individual  except  the  Father  of  his  Countky. 
Whatever  influence  he  thus  acquired  was  used  at  all  times  to  promote 
tlie  best  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  His  books,  though  read  by  millions, 
have  made  no  man  woree.  To  multitudes  they  have  been  of  lasting 
benefit,  not  only  by  the  course  of  early  training  they  liave  furnished,  but 
by  those  precepts  of  wisdom  and  virtue  with  which  almost  every  page  is 
stored. 
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In  the  year  1783,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  I  published  an 
elementary  book  for  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  our  vernacular  tongue, 
and  for  correcting  a  vicious  pronunciation  which  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  common  people  of  this  country.  Soon  after  the  publication 
of  that  work,  —  I  believe  in  the  follo-ndng  year,  —  that  learned  and 
respectable  scholar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodrich,  of  Durham,  one  of  tlie 
trustees  of  Yale  College,  suggested  to  me  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
my  compiling  a  Dictionary  which  should  complete  a  system  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  citizens  of  this  country  in  the  lang^iage.  At  that  time,  I 
could  not  indulge  the  thought,  much  less  the  hope,  of  undertaking  such 
a  work,  as  I  was  neither  qualified  by  research,  nor  had  I  the  means  of 
support,  during  the  execution  of  the  work,  had  I  been  disposed  to  under- 
take it.  For  many  years,  therefore,  though  I  considered  such  a  work  as 
very  desirable,  yet  it  appeared  to  me  impracticable,  as  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  devoting  my  time  to  other  occupations  for  obtaining  sub- 
sistence. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago,  I  began  to  think  of  attempting  the  compi- 
lation of  a  Dictionary.  I  was  induced  to  this  undertaking,  not  more 
by  the  suggestion  of  friends,  than  by  my  own  experience  of  the  want  of 
such  a  work  while  reading  modem  books  of  science.  In  this  pursuit 
I  found  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  from  the  want  of  a  dictionary 
for  explaining  many  new  words  which  recent  discoveries  in  the  physical 
sciences  had  introduced  into  use.  To  remedy  this  defect  in  part,  I 
published  my  Compendious  Dictionary  in  180G,  and  soon  after  made 
preparations  for  undertaking  a  larger  work. 

My  original  design  did  not  extend  to  an  investigation  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  our  language,  much  less  of  other  languages.  I  limited  my 
views  to  the  correcting  of  certain  errors  in  the  best  English  dictionaries, 
and  to  the  supplying  of  words  in  which  they  are  deficient.  But  after 
writing  through  two  letters  of  the  alphabet,  I  determined  to  change  my 
plan.  I  found  myself  embarrassed,  at  every  step,  for  want  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin  of  words,  which  Johnson,  Bailey,  Junhjs,  Skinner, 
and  some  other  authors,  do  not  afford  the  means  of  obtaining.  Then, 
laying  aside  my  manuscripts,  and  all  books  treating  of  language,  except 
lexicons  and  dictionaries,  I  endeavored,  by  a  diligent  comparison  of 
words  having  the  same  or  cognate  radical  letters,  in  about  twenty  lan- 
guages, to  obtain  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  primary  sense  of  orig- 
inal words,  of  the  affinities  between  the  English  and  many  other  lan- 
guages, and  thus  to  enable  myself  to  trace  words  to  their  source. 

I  had  not  pursued  this  course  more  than  three  or  four  years  before 
I  discovered  that  I  had  to  unlearn  a  great  deal  that  I  had  spent  years 
in  learning,  and  that  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go  back  to  the  first 
rudiments  of  a  branch  of  erudition  which  I  had  before  cultivated,  as 
I  had  supposed,  with  success. 

I  spent  ten  years  in  this  comparison  of  radical  words,  and  in  forming  a 
Synopsis  of  the  principal  Words  in  twenty  Languages,  arranged  in  Classes 
under  their  primary  Elements  or  Letters.  The  result  has  been  to  open 
what  are  to  me  new  views  of  language,  and  to  unfold  what  appear  to 
be  the  genuine  principles  on  which  these  languages  are  constructed. 

After  completing  this  Synopsis,  I  proceeded  to  correct  what  I  had 
written  of  the  Dictionary,  and  to  complete  the  remauiing  part  of  the 
work.  But  before  I  had  finished  it,  I  determined  on  a  voyage  to  Europe, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  books  and  some  assistance  which  I 
wanted,  of  learning  the  real  state  of  the  pronunciation  of  our  language 
in  England,  as  well  as  the  general  state  of  phUology  in  that  country, 
and  of  attempting  to  bring  about  some  agreement  or  coincidence  of 
opinions  in  regard  to  misettled  points  in  pronunciation  and  grammatical 


construction.  In  some  of  these  objects,  I  failed ;  in  others,  my  designs 
were  a.iswered. 

It  is  not  only  important,  but  in  a  degree  necessary,  that  the  people  of 
this  country  should  have  an  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage ;  for,  although  the  body  of  the  language  is  the  same  as  in  England, 
and  it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate  that  sameness,  yet  some  differences  must 
exist.  Language  is  the  expression  of  ideas;  and  if  the  people  of  one 
countr}'  can  not  preserve  an  identity  of  ideas,  they  can  not  retain  an  iden- 
tity Oi  language.  Now,  an  identity  of  ideas  depends  materially  upon  a 
sameness  of  things  or  objects  with  which  the  people  of  the  two  countries 
are  conversant.  But  in  no  two  portions  of  the  earth,  remote  from  each 
other,  can  such  identity  be  found.  Even  physical  objects  must  be  differ- 
ent. But  the  principal  differences  between  the  people  of  this  countiy 
and  of  all  others  arise  from  different  forms  of  government,  different 
laws,  institutions,  and  customs.  Thus  the  practice  of  hawking  and  hunU 
ing,  the  institution  of  heraldry  and  the  feudal  system  of  England,  origi- 
nated terms  which  formed,  aud  some  of  wliich  now  form,  a  necessary 
part  of  tlie  language  of  that  country ;  but,  in  the  United  States,  many 
of  these  terras  are  no  part  of  our  present  language,  and  they  can  not  be, 
for  the  things  which  they  express  do  not  exist  in  this  country.  They 
can  be  known  to  us  only  as  obsolete  or  as  foreign  words.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  institutions  in  this  country  which  are  new  and  peculiar  g^ive  rise 
to  new  terms,  or  to  new  applications  of  old  terms,  unknown  to  the  people 
of  England,  which  can  not  be  explained  by  them,  and  which  will  not  be 
inserted  in  their  dictionaries,  unless  copied  from  ours.  Thus  the  terms 
land-office,  land-warrant,  location  of  land,  consociation  of  churches,  regent 
of  a  university,  intendant  of  a  city,  plantation,  selectmen,  senate,  congress, 
court,  assembly,  escheat,  etc.,  are  either  words  not  belonging  to  the  lan- 
guage of  England,  or  they  are  applied  to  things  in  this  countiy  which  do 
not  exist  in  that.  No  person  in  this  country  wiU  be  satisfied  with  the 
English  definitions  of  the  words  congress,  senate,  and  assembly,  court,  etc. ; 
for  although  these  are  words  used  in  England,  j'et  they  are  applied  in 
this  country  to  express  ideas  which  they  do  not  express  in  that  country. 
With  our  present  constitutions  of  government,  escheat  can  never  have  its 
feudal  sense  in  the  United  States. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  many  cases,  the  nature  of  our  governments  and 
of  our  civil  institutions  requires  an  appropriate  language  in  the  definition 
of  words,  even  when  the  words  express  the  same  thing  as  in  England. 
Thus  the  English  dictionaries  inform  us  that  a  Justice  is  one  deputed 
by  the  king  to  do  right  by  way  of  judgment ;  he  is  a  lord  by  his  office  ; 
justices  of  the  peace  are  appointed  by  the  king^s  commission  —  language 
which  is  inaccurate  in  respect  to  this  officer  in  the  United  States.  So 
constitutionally  is  defined,  by  Chalmers,  legally;  but  in  this  country  the 
distinction  between  constitution  and  law  requires  a  different  definition. 
Ill  the  United  States,  a  plantation  is  a  very  different  thing  from  wtat  it 
is  in  England.  The  word  marshal,  in  this  country,  has  one  important 
application  unknown  in  England,  or  in  Europe. 

A  great  number  of  words  in  our  language  require  to  be  defined  in 
a  phraseologj-  accommodated  to  the  condition  and  institutions  of  the 
people  in  these  States,  and  the  people  of  England  must  look  to  an 
American  Dictionary  for  a  correct  understanding  of  such  terms. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  of  a  dictionary  suited  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  obvious ;  and  I  should  suppose  that,  this  fact  being 
admitted,  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  time  when 
such  a  work  ought  to  be  substituted  for  Enghsh  dictionaries. 

There  are  many  other  considerations  of  a  public  nature  which  serve  to 
justify  this  attempt  to  furnish  an  American  work  which  shall  be  a  guide 
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to  tho  youth  of  the  United  States.  Most  of  these  are  too  obvious  to 
require  illustration. 

One  consideration,  however,  which  is  dictated  by  my  own  feelingrs,  but 
which,  I  ti'ust,  will  meet  with  approbation  in  correspondent  feelings  in 
my  fellow-citizens,  ought  not  to  be  passed  in  silence.  It  is  this  :  "  The 
chief  glory  of  a  nation,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "arises  from  its  authors." 
With  this  opinion  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind,  I  have  the  name 
ambition  wliich  actuated  that  gi-eat  man  when  he  expressed  a  wish  to 
give  celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hookek,  to  Milton,  and  to  Boyle. 

I  do  not,  indeed,  expect  to  add  celebrity  to  the  names  of  Franklin, 
Washington,  Auams,  Jay,  Madison,  Mai«shall,  Kamsay,  Dwight, 
Smith,  Ti!umbull,  Hamilton,  Belknap,  Ajles,  Mason,  Kent,  Hake, 
SiLUMAN,  Cleaveland,  Walsh,  Irving,  and  many  other  Americans 
distinguished  by  their  writings  or  by  their  science  ;  but  it  is  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  that  I  can  place  them,  as  authorities,  on  the  same  page 
with  those  of  Boyle,  Hooker,  Milton,  Dkyden,  Addison,  Kay.  Mij> 
NEK,  CowPER,  Davy,  Thomson,  and  Jameson. 

A  life  devoted  to  reading  and  to  an  investigation  of  the  origin  and  prin- 
ciples of  our  vernacular  language,  and  especially  a  particular  examina- 
tion of  the  best  English  writers,  with  a  view  to  a.  comparison  of  their 
style  and  phraseology  with  those  of  the  best  American  writei-s,  and  with 
oiu-  colloquial  usage,  enables  me  to  affirm,  with  confidence,  that  the  gen- 
uine English  idiom  is  as  well  preserved  by  the  umiiixed  English  of  this 
country  as  it  is  by  the  best  English  writei-s.  ...  It  is  true  that  many  of 
our  writers  have  neglected  to  cultivate  taste  and  the  embellishments 
of  style  ;  but  even  these  have  written  the  language  in  its  genuine  idiom. 
In  this  respect,  Franklin  and  Washin<;ton,  whose  language  is  their 
hereditary  mother  tongue,  unsophisticated  by  modern  granmiar,  present 
as  pure  models  of  genuine  English  as  Addison  or  Swift.  But  I  may 
go  further,  and  affirm,  with  ti-uth,  that  our  country  has  produced  some  of 
the  best  models  of  composition.  The  style  of  President  Smith  ;  of  the 
authoi-s  of  the  Federalist  ;  of  Mr.  Ames  ;  of  Dr.  Mason  ;  of  Mr. 
Hakper  ;  of  ChanceUor  Kent  ;  [the  prose]  of  Mr.  Barlow  ;  of  Dr. 
Channing  ;  of  Washington  Irving  ;  of  the  legal  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  of  the  reports  of  legal  decisions 
in  some  of  the  particular  States  ;  and  many  other  writings,  —  in  purity, 
in  elegance,  and  in  technical  precision,  is  equaled  only  by  that  of  the  best 
British  authors,  and  surpassed  by  that  of  no  English  compositions  of  a 
similar  kind. 

The  United  States  commenced  their  existence  under  circumstances 
wholly  novel  and  unexampled  in  the  history  of  nations.  Tliey  com- 
menced with  civilization,  with  learning,  with  science,  vrith  constitutions 
of  free  government,  and  vnth  that  best  gift  of  God  to  man,  the  Christian 
religion.    Their  population  is  now  equal  to  that  of  England ;  in  arts  and 
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sciences,  our  citizens  are  very  little  behind  the  most  enlightened  people 
on  earth,  —  in  some  respects  they  have  no  superiors  ;  and  our  language, 
within  two  centuries,  will  be  spoken  by  more  people  in  this  country  than 
any  other  language  on  earth,  except  the  Chinese,  in  Asia  —  and  even  that 
may  not  be  an  exception. 

It  has  been  my  aim  in  this  work,  now  offered  to  my  fellow-citizens,  to 
ascertain  the  true  principles  of  the  language,  in  its  orthography  and 
structure  ;  to  purify  it  from  some  palpable  errors,  and  reduce  the  number 
of  its  anomalies,  thus  giving  it  more  regularity  and  consistency  in  its 
forms,  both  of  words  and  sentences  ;  and  in  this  manner  to  furnish  a 
standard  of  our  vernacular  tongue,  which  we  shall  not  be  ashaiiied  to  be- 
queath to  Jive  hundred  luillions  of  peojile,  who  are  destined  to  occupj', 
and  I  hope  to  adorn,  the  vast  territory  within  our  jurisdiction. 

If  the  language  can  be  improved  in  regularity,  so  as  to  be  more  easily 
acquired  by  our  own  citizens  and  by  foreigners,  and  thi's  be  rendered  a 
more  useful  instrument  for  the  propagation  of  science,  arts,  civilization, 
and  Christianity  ;  if  it  can  be  rescued  from  the  mischievous  influence  of 
sciolists,  and  that  dabbling  spirit  of  innovation  which  is  perpetually  dis- 
turbing its  settled  usages  and  filling  it  with  anomalies  ;  if,  in  short,  our 
vernacular  language  can  be  n-deemed  from  corruptions,  and  our  philology 
and  literature  from  degradation,  —  it  would  be  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  be  one  among  the  instruments  of  promoting  these  valuable 
objects.  If  this  object  can  not  be  effected,  and  my  wishes  and  hopes 
are  to  be  frustrated,  my  labor  wiU  be  lost,  and  this  work  must  sink  into 
obhvion. 

This  Dictionary,  like  all  others  "of  the  kind,  must  be  left,  in  some 
degree,  imperfect ;  for  what  individual  is  competent  to  trace  to  their 
source,  and  define  in  all  their  various  applications,  popular,  scientific, 
and  technical,  seventy  or  eighiy  thousand  words!  It  satisfies  my  mind 
that  I  have  done  all  that  my  health,  my  talents,  and  my  pecuniary  means 
■would  enable  me  to  accomplish.  I  present  it  to  my  fellow-citizens,  not 
with  frigid  indifference,  but  with  my  ardent  wishes  for  their  improve- 
ment and  their  happiness ;  and  for  the  continued  increase  of  the  wealth, 
the  learning,  the  moral  and  religious  elevation  of  character,  and  the 
glory,  of  my  coimtry. 

To  that  great  and  benevolent  Being,  who,  during  the  preparation  of 
this  work,  has  sustained  a  feeble  constitution,  amidst  obstacles  and  toils, 
disappointments,  infii-mities,  and  depression,  —  who  has  \)onie  me  and 
my  manuscripts  in  safety  across  the  Atlantic,  and  given  me  strength  and 
resolution  to  bring  the  work  to  a  close,  —  I  would  present  the  tribute  of 
my  most  grateful  acknowledgments.  And  if  the  talent  which  he  in- 
trusted to  my  care  has  not  been  put  to  the  most  profitable  use  in  his 
service,  I  hope  it  has  not  been  "kept  laid  up  in  a  napkin,"  and  that  any 
misapplication  of  it  msy  be  graciously  forgiven. 

NOAH  WEBSTER, 
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The  demand  for  The  Asierican  Dictionaky  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage has  increased  so  rapidly  within  a  few  years  past,  that  the  publish- 
ers have  felt  the  necessity  of  its  being  stereotyped,  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  the  public,  in  a  single  quarto  volume.  In  deciding  upon  this 
measure,  they  were  desirous  that  the  work  should  be  thoroughly  revised 
anew,  and  that  each  department  which  it  embraces  should  be  brought 
down,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  latest  advances  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  at  the  present  day.  With  this  view,  it  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Rev.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Professor  in  Yale  CoUege,  as  one 
of  the  members  of  Dr.  Webster's  family,  in  the  expectation  of  his  ob- 
taining such  additional  aid  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  design.  The  Editor  has  not  acted,  however,  upon  his  o^vn  per- 
sonal responsibility  in  executing  this  trust.  He  has,  from  time  to  time, 
laid  open  the  sheets  to  the  inspection  of  the  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily ;  and  no  important  alterations  have  been  made,  especially  in  any  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  the  work,  except  with  the  concurrence,  or 
at  the  request,  of  Dr.  Webster's  legal  representatives.  In  laying  before 
the  public  an  edition  thus  prepared,  the  fruit  of  nearly  three  years  of 
care  and  attention,  the  Editor  will  be  expected  to  make  some  brief  state- 
ment of  the  principles  on  which  he  has  conducted  the  revision,  and  the 
result  of  Ms  labors,  as  exhibited  in  the  present  volume. 

This  work  was  first  published,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  in  the  year  1828. 
At  the  expiration  of  tv/elve  years,  or  in  the  years  1840^1,  a  second  edition 
was  published  by  the  Author,  in  two  royal  octavo  volumes.  Of  this  he 
thus  speaks  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed :  "  The  improvements  in  this 
edition  of  the  American  Dictionary  consist  chiefly  in  the  addition  of 
several  thousand  words  to  the  vocabulary,  the  division  of  words  into  syl- 
lables, and  the  correction  of  definitions  in  several  of  the  sciences,  which 
are  made  conformable  to  recent  discoveries  and  classifications.  For  the 
latter  improvements,  the  Author  is  indebted  chiefly  to  Professor  Tully, 
of  the  Medical  CoUege  in  New  Haven.    To  these  improvements  may  be 


added  the  introduction  and  explanation  of  many  phrases  from  foreign 
languages,  frequently  used  by  English  authors,  and  in  conversation ;  and 
also  of  many  foreign  terms  used  in  books  of  music."  In  conducting  this 
revision.  Dr.  Webster  was  aided  in  some  part  of  his  labors  by  his  son, 
William  G.  Webster,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven  ;  who,  also,  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  prepared  the  revised  Addenda,  under  the  direction  of  his 
father.  The  later  improvements  of  the  Author,  down  to  the  period  of 
his  death,  are  here  inserted  under  their  proper  heads,  from  the  manu- 
scripts which  he  left.  By  these  successive  revisions,  and  the  one  which 
has  now  been  made,  new  matter,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred pages,  has  been  added  to  the  work ;  aU  of  which,  by  the  use  of  a 
smaller  type,  and  by  careful  compression,  is  now  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of  this  volume.  Of  the  course  pursued  in  the  revision  it  wLU  now 
be  proper  briefly  to  speak. 

In  respect  to  the  Etymologies,  the  Editor  has  not  considered  it  as  lying 
within  his  province  to  make  any  material  alterations.  In  a  very  few 
eases  of  obvious  necessity,  some  slight  change  has  been  made.  But  the 
chief  labor,  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  work,  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  difficult  task  of  giving  with  accuracy  the  numerous  words  from  Ori- 
ental and  foreign  languages,  which  are  used  in  tracing  the  origin  of  our 
own. 

The  chief  value  of  a  dictionary  consists  in  its  Definitions ;  —  in  giving  a 
clear,  full,  and  accurate  exhibition  of  all  the  various  shades  of  meaning 
which  belong,  by  established  usage,  to  the  words  of  a  language.  It  is 
in  this  respect,  especially,  that  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary  has  been  gen- 
erally considered  superior  to  every  other,  both  of  this  country  and  of 
England.  To  this  point,  therefore,  the  labors  of  the  Editor  have  been 
mainly  directed.  No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  obtain  the  most  recent 
and  valuable  works,  not  only  in  lexicography,  but  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science  and  the  arts  embraced  in  the  American  Dictionary.  As 
these  su'.bjects  are  in  a  state  of  continual  progress,  every  important  word, 
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in  its  various  applications,  has  been  diligently  examined  and  compared 
•with  the  statements  made  on  each  topic,  by  the  latest  and  most  approved 
authorities.  Smart's  English  Dictionary,  in  the  edition  of  18-K5,  has  been 
carefully  collated  with  this  work,  and  also  the  unfinished  one  [Craig's], 
in  a  coui'se  of  publication  by  Gilbert,  so  far  as  the  numbers  have  ap- 
peared. Reference  has  likewise  constantly  been  made  to  Richardson's 
Dictionary,  —  although  this  had  been  previously  examined  by  Dr.  Web- 
ster, —  and  also  to  the  Analytical  Dictionary  of  Booth.  Eacli  of  the 
articles  in  Brande's  Encyclopedia  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  has 
been  collated  with  the  corresponding  portions  of  this  Dictionary,  as  the 
starting-point,  when  necessary,  of  investigation  in  larger  treatises.  The 
Penny  Cyclopedia  has  been  consulted  at  every  step,  especially  in  mattere 
of  science;  and  the  Encyelopasdia  Americana  (based  on  the  German 
Conversations-Lexikon)  has  been  relied  upon,  particularly  on  subjects  of 
Continental  literature,  philosophy,  history,  art,  etc.  In  order  to  secure 
greater  accuracy,  numerous  special  dictionaries  or  vocabularies,  confined 
to  some  single  department,  have  also  been  collated  with  this  work  ;  and 
the  ablest  treatises  on  important  branches  of  science  and  art  have  been 
diligently  examined.  In  architecture,  the  cliief  reliance  has  been  placed 
on  the  Oxford  Glossary  of  Architecture  (1845),  and  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Architecture  (1842,,  by  Gwilt,  author  of  the  articles  on  this  subject  in 
Brande's  Encyclopedia.  In  agriculture,  Johnson's  Farmer's  Encyclopedia 
(1844),  and  Gardner's  Farmer's  Dictionary  (1840)  have  been  chiefly  used. 
In  general  antiquities,  the  large  treatise  of  Fosbroke  has  been  frequently 
consulted ;  while  in  classical  antiquities,  the  principal  reliance  has  been 
placed  on  the  recent  Dictionary  of  Sfnith  (184()),  as  a  work  of  the  highest 
authority.  In  respect  to  the  antiquities  of  the  church,  the  elaborate 
work  of  Coleman  (1841)  has  been  frequently  consulted ;  and  Hook's 
Church  Dictionary  (1844)  has  been  collated  throughout,  with  reference  to 
the  rites,  ceremonies,  vestments,  etc.,  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
also  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches.  In  botany,  use  has 
principally  been  made  of  the  writings  of  Lindley  and  Loudon.  In 
Natural  History,  Partington's  British  Cyclopedia  of  Natural  History 
(1835-37),  and  Jardine's  Naturalist's  Library  (1834-43),  have  been  much 
consulted,  in  connection  with  the  articles  on  these  subjects  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopedia  and  similar  works.  In  geology,  mineralogy,  and  some  asso- 
ciated branches  of  natural  history,  Humble's  Dictionary  of  terms  in 
these  departments  (1840)  has  been  compared  with  this  work  throughout. 
In  respect  to  mercantile  subjects,  banking,  coins,  weights,  measures,  etc., 
M'Culloch's  Commercial  Dictionaa-y  (1845)  has  been  collated  at  every 
step,  as  the  standard  work  on  these  subjects.  In  manufactures  and 
the  arts,  Dr.  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Manufactures,  Arts,  and  Mines,  with 
its  Supplement  (1845),  has  been  relied  upon  as  of  the  highest  authority. 
In  engineering  and  mechanical  philosophy,  Hebert's  Engineer's  and 
Mechanic's  Cyclopedia  (1842)  has  been  carefully  collated,  with  a  constant 
reference  to  the  more  popular  and  recent  Dictionaries  of  Francis,  Grier, 
and  Buchanan,  in  the  editions  of  1846.  In  seamanship,  the  Dictionary  of 
Marine  Terms,  in  Lieutenant  Totten's  Naval  Text-Book  (1841),  has  been 
taken  as  a  guide.  In  military  affairs,  the  Dictionary  of  Campbell  (1844) 
has  been  followed,  in  connection  with  the  more  extended  articles  con- 
tained in  Brande  and  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  on  the  kindred  topics.  In 
the  fine  arts,  much  use  has  been  made  of  the  Dictionary  of  Elmes.  In 
domestic  economy,  the  Encyclopedia  of  Webster  and  Parkes  on  this  sub- 
ject (1844)  has  furnished  many  important  statements,  on  a  great  variety 
of  topics,  presented  for  the  first  time  in  a  scientific  form  ;  and  to  this  has 
been  added  Cooley's  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Receipts  (1846),  as  exhibit- 
ing much  collateral  information  in  respect  to  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
trades.  Such,  in  general,  are  the  authorities  which  have  been  relied  on  in 
this  revision. 

But  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  any  one  mind  to  embrace  with  accu- 
rary  all  the  various  departments  of  knowledge  which  are  now  brought 
within  the  compass  of  a  dictionary.  Hence  arise  most  of  the  errors  and 
inconsistencies  which  abound  in  works  of  this  kind.  To  avoid  these  as 
far  as  possible,  especially  in  matters  of  science,  the  Editor  at  first  made 
an  arrangement  with  Dr.  Jajvies  G.  Peecpv^al,  who  had  rendered  im- 
portant assistance  to  Dr.  Webster  in  the  edition  of  1828,  to  take  the  entire 
charge  of  revising  the  scientific  articles  embraced  in  this  work.  This  re- 
vision, however,  owing  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  either  party ,^  was 
extended  to  but  little  more  than  two  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  and  the 
Editor  then  obtained  the  assistance  of  his  associates  in  office,  and  of 
other  gentlemen  in  various  professional  employments.  To  these  he  would 
now  return  his  acknowledgments  for  the  aid  they  have  afforded.  The 
articles  on  law  have  been  collated  with  Blackstone,  and  with  Bouvier's 
Law  Dictionary,  by  the  Hon.  Eliztje  Goodeich,  formerly  Professor  of 
Law  in  Yale  College,  and  the  errors  discovered,  which  were  few  in  num- 
ber, have  been  carefully  corrected.  The  departments  of  ecclesiastical 
history  and  ancient  philosophy  have  been  thoroughly  revised  by  the  Rev. 
James  Murdoch,  D.  D.,  late  Professor  in  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  who  has  furnished,  in  many  instances,  new  and  valuable 
definitions.  The  terms  in  chemistry  have  been  submitted  to  Professor 
SiLLEViAN,  of  Yale  College  ;  and  whatever  changes  were  requisite  in  the 
explanations  have  been  made  under  his  direction.  In  the  departments  of 
botany,  anatomy,  physiologry,  medicine,  and  some  branches  of  natural 
history.  Dr.  Webster  received  assistance,  in  the  revision  of  1840,  as  men- 
tioned above,  from  Dr.  Wtt.tjam  TuiiT,  late  Professor  in  the  Medical 


Institution  of  Yale  College.  StUl  further  aid  has  been  received  from  tlie 
same  source  in  tlie  present  revision,  and  much  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
work,  in  these  branches,  will  be  found  owing  to  the  valuable  assistance 
he  has  thus  afforded.  On  topics  connected  with  Oriental  literature,  aid 
has  frequently  been  obtained  from  Professor  Gibbs,  of  Yale  College.  A 
part  of  the  articles  on  astronomy,  meteorology,  and  natural  philosophy, 
in  the  edition  of  182iS,  passed  under  the  revision  of  Professor  Olmsted, 
of  Yale  College.  Tliis  revision  has  now  been  extended  to  all  the  articles 
on  these  subjects  throughout  the  work,  and  new  definitions  have  been 
furnished  in  numerous  instances.  The  definitions  in  mathematics,  after 
having  been  compared  with  those  given  in  the  Dictionaries  of  Hutton 
and  of  Barlow,  have  been  submitted  to  Professor  Stakley,  of  Yale 
College,  and  the  alterations  have,  in  all  cases,  been  made  under  his  direc- 
tion. In  the  sciences  of  geology  and  mineralogj',  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  whole  volume  has  been  made  by  James  D.  Dana,  Esq.,  Geologist 
and  Mineralogist  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  and  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  to  whom  the 
editor  is  likewise  indebted  for  assistance  on  various  other  subjects,  which 
has  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work.  In  practical  astronomy, 
and  the  science  of  entomology,  aid  lias  been  frequently  received  from 
Edward  C.  Herrick,  Esq.,  Librarian  of  Yale  College.  Tlie  articles  on 
painting  and  the  fine  arts  have,  to  a  great  extent,  passed  under  the 
inspection  of  Nathaniel  Jocelyn,  Esq.,  Painter,  of  New  Haven,  and 
new  definitions  have  in  many  cases  been  furnished. 

A  correspondence  has  likewise  been  carried  on  with  literary  friends  in 
England,  and  especially  with  one  of  the  contributora  to  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pedia, with  a  view  to  obtain  information  on  certain  jjoints,  in  respect  to 
which  nothing  definite  could  be  learned  from  any  books  within  the  reach 
of  the  Editor.  Extended  lists  of  words  have  been  transmitted  for  exami- 
nation, and  returned  with  ample  notes  and  explanations.  Much  obscu- 
rity has  thus  been  removed  in  respect  to  the  use  of  terms  which  have 
a  peculiar  sense  in  England,  especially  some  of  frequent  occurrence  at 
the  univei-sities,  in  the  circles  of  trade,  and  in  the  familiar  intercourse 
of  life.  To  the  friends  who  have  given  their  assistance  in  these  various 
departments  the  Editor  would  return  his  cordial  thanks.  Whatever 
improvement  the  work  may  have  gained  from  this  revision,  in  respect 
to  clearness,  accuracy,  and  fullness  of  definition,  wiU  be  found  owing,  in 
a  great  degree,  to  the  aid  which  they  have  thus  afforded. 

With  regard  to  the  insertion  of  new  words,  the  Editor  has  felt  much 
hesitation  and  embarrassment.  Some  thousands  have  been  added  in  the 
course  of  this  revision,  and  the  number  might  have  been  swelled  to  many 
thousands  more,  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  There  is,  at  the  present 
day,  especially  in  England,  a  boldness  of  innovation  on  this  subject  which 
amounts  to  absolute  licentiousness.  A  hasty  introduction  into  our  dic- 
tionaries, of  new  terms,  under  such  circumstances,  is  greatly  to  be  depre- 
cated. Our  vocabulary  is  already  encumbered  with  a  multitude  of  words, 
which  have  never  formed  a  permanent  part  of  EngUsh  literature,  and  it 
is  a  serious  evil  to  add  to  their  number.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  is  so 
much  needed  as  a  thorough  expurgation  of  our  dictionaries  in  this  respect 
—  the  rejection  of  many  thousands  of  words,  which  may  properly  find  a 
place  in  the  glossaries  of  antiquarians,  as  a  curious  axhibition  of  what 
has  been  proposed,  but  never  ado]ited,  as  a  part  of  our  language,  but 
which,  for  that  reason,  can  have  no  claim  to  stand  in  a  dictionarj'  desigrned 
for  general  use.  All  words,  indeed,  which  are  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  our  great  writers,  such  as  Bacon,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  etc., 
ought,  though  now  obsolete,  to  be  carefully  retained  ;  and  in  the  present 
revision  a  considerable  number  of  this  class  have  been  introduced  for 
the  first  time.  Other  words  have  likewise  been  admitted,  to  a  limited 
extent,  namely,  the  f  amiHar  terms  of  common  Uf  e  in  England,  which  have 
been  much  used  of  late  by  poijular  writers  in  Great  Britain.  Many  of 
these  need  to  be  explained  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  in  this  country  ; 
and,  if  marked  as  "  famihar,"  "  colloquial,"  or  "  low,"  according  to  their 
true  character,  they  may  be  safely  inserted  in  our  dictionaries,  and  are 
entitled  to  a  place  there,  as  forming  a  constituent  part  of  our  written  and 
spoken  langruage.  One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  on  this  subject  re- 
lates to  the  introduction  of  technical  and  scientific  terms.  Most  of  our 
general  dictionaries  are,  at  present,  without  any  plan  as  to  the  extent  and 
proportion  in  which  such  words  should  be  inserted  ;  nor  can  they  ever  be 
reduced  to  order  until  each  department  is  revised  by  men  of  science  who 
are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  cnbjects,  and  who  are  competent  to 
decide  what  terms  ought  to  be  admitted  into  a  general  dictionary,  and 
what  terms  should  be  reserved  for  special  dictiouaries  devoted  to  distinct 
branches  of  science.  Sometliing  of  this  kind,  on  a  limited  scale,  has 
been  attempted  in  the  progress  of  this  revision.  Lists  of  words  have 
been  obtained  from  the  gentlemen  mentioned  above  which  might  properly 
be  inserted  in  this  volume  ;  and  very  few  terras  of  this  class  have  been 
admitted  except  under  their  direction.  In  accordance  with  their  advice, 
a  small  number  have  been  excluded  ;  but  in  this  respect  the  Editor  has 
not  felt  at  liberty  to  carry  out  his  views  in  their  full  extent. 

In  respect  to -dweri'cani'sms,  properly  so  called,  it  is  known  to  those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  that  they  are  less  numerous  than 
has  been  generally  supposed.  Most  of  those  famihar  words,  especially  of 
our  older  States,  which  have  been  considered  as  pecuUar  to  our  country, 
were  brought  by  our  ancestors  from  Great  Britain,  and  are  still  in 
constant  use  there  as  local  terms.    The  recent  investigations  of  Forby. 
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Holloway,  and  Halliwell  have  thrown  much  light  on  this  subject ;  and  tlie 
names  of  these  authors  are,  therefore,  frequently  placed  under  the  words 
in  question,  to  indicate  their  origin  and  their  present  use  in  England. 
Notes  have  also  been  added  to  some  words  which  are  peculiar  to  our 
country  ;  but  their  number  is  comparatively  small. 

In  reference  to  Orthography,  some  important  alterations  have  been 
made,  but  in  strict  conformity,  it  is  believed,  with  the  Author's  princi- 
ples on  tliis  subject.  Tlie  changes  in  our  orthography  recommended  by 
Dr.  Webster  are  of  two  distinct  kinds,  and  rest  on  very  dift'erent  grounds. 
These  it  may  be  proper  for  a  moment  to  consider.  His  main  principle 
■was,  that  the  tendencies  of  our  language  to  greater  simplicity  and  broader 
analogies  ought  to  be  tvatched  and  cherished  with  the  utmost  care.  He  felt, 
therefore,  that  whenever  a  movement  toward  wider  analogies  and  more 
general  rules  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  leave  but  few  exceptions  to 
impede  its  progress,  those  exceptions  ought  to  be  set  aside  at  once,  and 
the  analogy  rendered  complete.  On  this  ground,  he  rejected  the  «  from 
such  words  as  favour,  labour,  etc.  Of  these  we  have  a  large  number, 
■which  came  to  us,  in  most  cases,  from  Latin  terminations  in  or,  througli 
the  Norman  French,  but  encumbered  with  the  silent  «,  as  in  emperour, 
authour,  editoiir,  etc.  From  this  entire  class,  except  about  twenty  words, 
the  u  has  been  gradually  dropped  ;  and  in  respect  to  these,  scarcely  any 
two  persons  can  be  found,  however  strenuous  for  retaining  it,  who  are  in 
practice  consistent  with  each  other,  or  with  themselves,  as  to  the  words 
in  which  this  letter  is  used.  In  fact,  we  have  reached  a  point  where, 
unless  we  take  Webster  and  the  dictionaries  which  agree  with  him  as 
our  guide,  we  have  no  standard  on  the  subject ;  for  Johnson,  Walker,  and 
others  retain  the  u  in  numerous  words  into  which  no  one  would  think 
of  introducing  it  at  the  present  day.  Public  convenience,  therefore, 
demands  that  we  do  at  once  what  must  ultimately  be  done.  No  one  can 
believe  that  the  progress  of  our  language  ■will  be  arrested  on  this  subject. 
The  u  will  speedily  be  omitted  in  all  words  of  this  class,  unless,  from 
the  sacredness  of  its  associations,  it  be  retained  in  Saviour,  which  may 
stand  for  a  time  as  a  soUtary  exception.  Nor  is  it  Dr.  Webster  who  is  the 
innovator  in  this  case,  but  the  English  mind,  which  has  for  two  centuries 
been  throwing  off  a  useless  encumbrance,  and  moving  steadily  on  toward 
greater  simplicity  in  the  structure  of  our  language.  Such,  too,  is  the 
case  with  certain  terminations  in  -re,  pronounced  like  -er;  as,  centre,  metre, 
etc.  We  have  numerous  words  of  this  class,  derived  from  the  French,  all 
of  which  originally  ended  in  -re;  as,  cider  (cidre),  chamber  (chambre),  etc. 
These  have  been  gradually  conformed  to  the  English  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation, till  the  number  in  -re  is  reduced  to  not  far  from  twenty  words, 
■with  their  derivatives  ;  and  in  respect  to  them  also  the  process  is  still 
going  on.  Center  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  spelling  of  the  best 
mathematical  writers.  Meter  is  the  word  given  by  Walker  in  his  Ehjan- 
ing  Dictionary,  from  a  sense  of  the  gross  inconsistency  of  attacliing  to 
this  word  and  its  derivative,  diameter,  a  different  termination.  Others 
are  gradually  undergoing  the  same  change.  Dr.  Webster  proposes,  there- 
fore, to  complete  the  analogy  at  once,  and  conform  the  spelling  of  the 
few  that  remain  to  the  general  principles  of  our  language.  Acre,  lucre, 
and  massacre  present  the  only  difficulty,  from  their  liability,  if  changed, 
to  be  mispronounced,  and  may  therefore  be  suffered  to  stand  as  necessary 
exceptions.  Another  departure  from  the  principles  of  English  orthogra- 
phy which  Dr.  Webster  has  endeavored  to  correct,  is  one  that  was  pointed 
out  by  Walker,  in  very  emphatic  terms,  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  The 
principle  in  question  is  this,  —  that,  in  adding  to  a  word  the  formatives 
-ing,  -ed,  -er,  etc.,  a  single  consonant  (if  one  precedes)  is  doubled  when  the 
accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable,  as  in  forgetting,  beginning,  etc.,  but  is  not 
doubled  when  the  accent  falls  on  any  of  the  preceding  syllables,  as  in  benefit- 
ing, gardening,  etc.  Walker,  in  his  fifth  Aphorism,  says,  "Dr.  Lowth 
justly  remarks  that  an  error  frequently  takes  place  in  the  words  worship- 
ping, counselling,  etc.,  which,  ha-ving  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
ought  to  be  written  worshiping,  counseling.  An  ignorance  of  this  rule 
has  led  many  to  ■write  bigotted,  for  bigoted ;  and  from  this  spelling  has 
frequently  arisen  a  false  pronunciation.  But  no  letter  seems  to  be  more 
frequently  doubled  improperly  than  I.  Why  we  should  write  libelling, 
levelling,  revelling,  and  yet  offering,  suffering,  reasoning,  I  am  totally  at 
a  loss  to  determine  ;  and  unless  I  can  give  a  better  plea  than  any  other 
letter  of  the  alphabet  for  being  doubled  in  this  situation,  I  must,  in  the 
style  of  Lucian,  in  his  trial  of  the  letter  T,  declare  for  an  expulsion." 
These  -tt'ere  the  deliberate  and  latest  opinions  of  Walker.  If  he  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  carry  them  into  his  vocabulary,  instead  of  relying 
on  a  mere  remark  of  this  kind  for  the  correction  of  the  error,  —  if  he 
had  simply  stated,  under  about  forty  verbs,  how  the  participle  should  be 
spelt  (for  he  did  not  give  participles  in  his  Dictionary),  and  had  altered 
six  or  eight  words,  as  worshipper  into  worshiper,  traveller  into  traveler, 
etc.,  the  error  would  probably,  by  this  time,  have  been  wholly  eradicated 
from  our  orthography,  and  Dr.  Webster  woidd  have  escaped  much  igno- 
rant vituperation  for  foUo^wing  in  the  footsteps  of  Walker  and  of  Lowth. 

Ne-w  Haven,  September,  1847.  • 


Walker  also  says  in  his  Aphorisms,  "  Wh;-  should  we  not  write  dullness, 
fullness,  skillful,  willful,  as  well  as  stiffness,  and  gruff ness 'f  "  The  prin- 
ciples of  our  language  plaiidy  requu'e  us  to  do  so  ;  and  Dr.  Webster  felt 
that  the  change  might  easily  be  made.  The  words  which  need  to  be  re- 
duced to  this  analogy  are  only  about  eight  in  number,  including  install- 
ment and  inthrallment,  which,  if  spelt  with  a  single  /,  are  liable  to  be 
mispronounced  instalment,  etc.  Again,  the  words  expense,  license,  recom- 
pense, which  formerly  had  a  c  in  the  last  syllable,  have  now  taken  an  s, 
because  the  latter  consonant  is  the  only  one  used  in  the  derivatives  ;  as, 
expensive,  etc.  A  similar  change  is  needed  in  only  three  words  more  to 
complete  the  analogy,  namely,  defense,  offense,  and  pretense;  and  these 
Dr.  Webster  has  changed.  It  is  sometimes  asked,  "Why  not  change 
fence  also  '?  "  For  the  simple  reason,  that  its  derivatives  are  spelt  with  a 
c,  as  fenced,  fencing ;  and  the  word,  therefore,  stands  regularly  with 
others  of  its  own  class.  Finally,  Dr.  Webster  proposes  to  drop  the  u  in 
mould  and  moult,  because  it  has  been  dropped  from  gold,  and  all  other 
words  of  the  same  ending.  Such  are  the  principal  changes,  under  this 
head,  introduced  by  Dr.  Webster  into  his  Dictionary.  In  the  present 
edition,  the  words  are  spelt  in  both  ways,  for  the  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic, except  in  cases  where  this  seemed  to  be  unnecessary,  or  was  found  to 
be  inconvenient.  These  changes,  considering  the  difficulty  that  always 
belongs  to  such  a  subject,  have  met  with  far  more  favor  from  the  public 
than  was  reasonably  to  be  expected.  Most  of  them  have  been  extensively 
adopted  in  our  country.  They  are  gaining  ground  daily,  as  the  reasons 
by  which  they  are  supported  are  more  generally  understood  ;  and  it  is 
confidently  believed  that,  being  founded  in  established  analogies,  and 
intended  merely  to  repress  irregularities  and  remove  petty  exceptions, 
they  must  ultimately  prevail. 
The  other  class  of  changes  mentioned  above  rests  on  a  different  basis 

—  that  of  Etymology.  These  will  be  estimated  very  differently,  accord- 
ing to  the  acquaintance  of  different  persons  with  the  languages  from 
which  the  words  are  derived.  When  Dr.  Webster  substituted  bridegoom 
iov  bridegroom,  fether  iov  feather,  etc.,  the  German  critics  highly  applauded 
the  change.  They  predicted  its  speedy  and  universal  reception,  because 
similar-  improvements,  on  a  much  broader  scale,  had  been  easily  made  in 
their  language.  But  Dr.  Webster  found  the  case  to  be  widely  different 
among  us.  After  an  experiment  of  twelve  years,  he  restored  the  old 
orthography  to  a  considerable  number  of  such  words.  In  the  present 
edition,  it  is  restored  in  respect  to  nearly  all  that  remain,  fromi  the  full 
con^viction,  that,  however  desirable  these  changes  may  be,  in  themselves 
considered,  as  they  do  not  relate  to  the  general  analogies  of  the  language, 
and  can  not  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  body  of  the  people,  they  will  never 
be  generally  received. 

On  the  subject  of  Pronunciation,  much  labor  has  been  bestowed  in  the 
progress  of  this  re^vision.  A  careful  comparison  has  been  made  ^nt\\  the 
latest  authorities,  and  wherever  changes  seemed  desirable,  and  could  be 
made  in  consistency  -with  the  Author's  principles,  they  have  been  here 
introduced.  The  Key  to  Pronunciation  has  been  somewhat  enlarged, 
and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  for  greater  ease  of  reference,  and 
the  pointed  letters  have  been  used  to  a  still  greater  extent.  Many 
thousand  words  have  been  respelled,  and  no  efforts  have  been  spared  to 
render  the  work,  in  all  respects,  a  complete  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 
In  the  progress  of  these  labors,  the  Editor  has  been  frequently  struck 
with  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Webster,  in  not  attempting  too  much  as  to  mark- 
ing the  pronunciation.  Most  of  the  later  orthoepists,  as  Iviio'>vles,  Smart, 
etc.,  have  made  their  system  of  notation  so  extensive  and  conii)licated, 
and  have  aimed  to  exhibit  so  many  nice  shades  of  distinction,  as  in  many 
cases  to  perplex,  rather  than  aid. 

The  Publishers,  being  desirous  to  make  this,  in  all  respects,  a  com- 
plete work  of  reference,  have  introduced,  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  a 
list  of  Greek  and  Latin  Proper  Names,  with  their  pronunciation,  pre- 
pared by  Professor  Thachek,  of  Yale  College  ;  a  list  of  Scripture  Proper 
Names,  prepared  by  Professor  Pobtee,  of  Yale  College ;  and  a  Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary  of  Modern  Geographical  Names,  prepared  also 
tmder  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Porter.  Of  these  a  full  ac- 
count wiU  be  found  in  the  several  prefaces  by  which  they  are  accompanied. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  would  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the 
gentlemen  who  have  aided  him  for  more  than  two  years  in  these  labors 

—  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Baenum,  M.  A.,  of  Yale  College,  and  William  G. 
Webster,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven.  The  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
latter  with  his  father's  -views  has  made  his  counsel  and  cooperation  of 
great  value  in  the  progress  of  this  re-vision. 

To  the  overseers  of  the  mechanical  execution  of  this  work,  at  the 
Boston  Type  and  Stereotype  Foundry,  the  Editor  would  likewise 
make  his  acknowledgments  for  many  valuable  suggestions  during  the 
progress  of  the  revision,  and  for  the  watchful  care  and  assiduity  with 
which  they  have  performed  the  difficult  task  of  giving  accuracy  to  the 
details  of  this  volume. 


Note.  — Among  the  sources  from  which  words  not  in  former  editions  have  been  derived,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  catalogue  of  between  five  and  six  thousand, 
furnished  by  President  Allen,  late  of  Bowdoin  College,  which  were  collected  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  during  a  period  of  forty  years,  from  several  hundred 
volumes  of  general  literature,  and  given  for  the  most  part  with  authorities  annexed.  This  catalogue,  added  to  a  similar  list  formerly  furnished  to  Dr.  Webster,  makes  an 
aggregate  of  some  thousands  of  new  words  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Author  and  Proprietor  of  this  Dictionary,  thus  contributing  materials  for  its  improvement. 
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EDITOR'S   PREFACE  TO   THE   EDITION   OF   1864. 


EDITOK'S  PKEFACE  TO  THE  EDITION  OF  1864. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  Revised  Edition  of  Webstek's  Dic- 

TIONAKY  in  1847,  the  purpose  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view  to  prepare 

another  edition,  embracing:  all  the  alterations  and  improvements  which 

the  progress  of  the  langru;ige  and  the  additional  facilities  for  improving 

its  Lexicogi-aphy  might  seem  to  require.     The  late  Professor  Goodrich 

had,  from  the  first,  directed  liis  attention  to  the  collection  of  words  not 

inserted  in  the  previous  edition,  and  to  the  preparation  of  definitions  of 

meanings  which  had  been  overlooked,  or  were  made  necessary  by  new 

applications  of  words  in  the  writings  of  respectable  authors,  and  by  the 

progress  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 

•^ .  .ji  Many  of  these  words  and  definitions  were  given  to  the  public  in  the 

1  ^''Pictorial  Edition  of  1859,  together  with  numerous  illustrative  wood  cuts. 

. .'   To  these  was  added  a  large  collection  of  discriminated  Synonyms,  which 

•    had  been  carefully  prepared  by  Professor  Goodrich.    This  edition  w;is, 

however,  a  provisional  one,  designed  to  serve  only  imtil  the  more  careful 

and  thorough  revision,  which  had  been  so  long  in  contemplation,  could  be 

perfected. 

In  preparing  for  the  present  revision,  the  attention  of  both  the  Editor 
and  the  Publishers  was  first  directed  to  the  EtjTiiology.  They  were 
aware  that,  however  admirable  the  industry  and  valuable  the  contribu- 
tions of  Dr.  Webster  in  this  department,  the  science  of  comparative 
Philology  was  by  no  means  perfect  in  his  time,  if  indeed  it  could  be  said 
to  exist  at  all.  It  is  only  witliin  a  very  few  years  that  the  true  principles 
on  which  this  science  rests  have  been  suggested  and  confirmed,  and  the 
methods  have  been  determined  by  which  future  investigations  may  be 
successfully  prosecuted.  It  seemed  necessary,  first  of  all,  that  these  new 
principles  and  methods  should  be  applied  in  the  entire  revision  of  the 
Etymologies  of  Dr.  Webster,  by  a  scholar  who  had  made  Etymology  his 
special  study.  In  1854,  arrangements  were  made  with  Dr.  C.  A.  F. 
Maiin,  of  Berlin,  Prussia,  to  undertake  this  task.  Dr.  Mahn  was 
recommended  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  Germany 
as  admirably  qualified  for  the  service,  and  he  had  been  favorably  known 
by  special  researches  in  this  department.  He  has  employed  several  years 
upon  the  work,  anu  hiM  performed  it  in  a  maimer  worthy  of  his  high 
reputation.  The  results  are  submitted  to  all  pei-sons  who  are  interested 
in  philological  studies,  with  the  belief  that  they  will  find  in  them  a  new 
and  valuable  contribution  to  the  stores  of  linguistic  knowledge.  This 
feature  of  the  present  edition  will,  it  is  thought,  be  acknowledged  by  all 
scholars  as  one  of  marked  superiority,  and  will  be  gratefully  welcomed 
by  the  now  very  large  number  of  instructors  and  studious  persons  who 
are  interested  in  acquiring  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English 
language. 

Professor  James  D.  Dana,  of  Tale  College,  had  been  engaged,  at  an 
early  date,  to  revise  the  definitions  in  Geologj',  Natural  History,  etc.,  and 
the  revision  in  these  and  some  kindred  departments  has  been  completed 
by  him,  or  has  passed  under  his  careftd  scrutiny. 

The  work  of  re\'ising  the  definitions  of  the  principal  words  occasioned 
g^reat  and  perplexing  difficulties  to  Professor  Goodrich  and  those  with 
•whom  he  conferred.  He  was  well  aware  of  the  defective  method  which 
had  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Johnson,  of  defining  words  by  enumerating 
and  explaining  their  special  applications  rather  than  by  developing  their 
broadly  distinguished  meanings  ;  and  he  knew  that  in  this,  Johnson  had 
furnished  the  model  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  defining  dictionaries  of 
the  English  language  which  have  since  been  published.  Dr.  Webster, 
in  his  strictures  on  Johnson's  Dictionary,  noticed,  as  one  of  its  defects, 
that  the  author  had,  in  many  cases,  failed  to  exhibit  full  and  explicated 
definitions  of  important  significations.  This  fault  Dr.  Webster  endeav- 
ored to  avoid,  and  with  manifest  success.  His  own  definitions  are  supe- 
rior to  those  of  Johnson  in  fullness  and  precision,  as  well  as  in  the  greater 
copiousness  and  appropriateness  of  illustrative  phrases.  But  he  had  not 
emancipated  himself  entirely  from  the  influence  of  Johnson's  example  in 
accumulating  definitions  that  are  really  the  same,  though  at  first  sight 
they  may  appear  to  be  difiEerent.  Dr.  Webster  insists,  also,  with  earnest- 
ness, that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lexicographer  to  give  first  the  primitive 
signification  of  every  word,  and  to  develop  and  arrange  the  dependent 
jneanings  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  derived.  But  his  theory  in 
respect  to  these  and  other  points  was  better  than  his  practice.  Of  these 
and  other  imperfections  in  Dr.  V/ebster's  definitions,  Professor  Goodrich 
was  fully  aware.  He  was  also  aware  that  the  dictionaries  of  many  other 
languages,  both  ancient  and  modem,  had  been  constructed  on  a  better 
theory  and  after  better  methods.  He  had  formed  for  himself  a  concep- 
tion, more  or  less  distinct,  of  the  proper  method  of  exhibiting  and  illus- 
trating the  definitions  of  the  leading  words.  But  it  seemed  to  him  an 
Herculean  task  to  undertake  to  revise  the  work  of  Dr.  Webster  and  he 


was  reluctant  to  assume  the  labor  and  responsibility  which  it  involved. 
At  last,  with  enfeebled  bodily  strength,  he  consented  to  enter  upon  a  ten- 
tative process  in  connection  with  able  and  experienced  associates.  These 
associates  were,  at  first,  Mr.  William  G.  Webster,  the  Rev.  Chaun- 
cey  Goodrich,  and  Professor  Chester  S.  Lyman,  of  Yale  College,  all 
of  whom  had  been  employed  in  preparing  the  Pictorial  Edition.  Only 
repeated  trials  could  satisfy  so  conscientious  a  lexicographer  as  Professor 
Goodrich  in  respect  to  the  best  plan  of  subjecting  to  new  forms  of  expres- 
sion the  mass  of  valuable  matter  accumulated  by  Dr.  Webster,  and  of 
rearranging  it  according  to  more  approved  methods.  The  undertaking 
involved  so  much  labor,  and  required  changes  so  extensive  and  material, 
that  Professor  William  D.  Whitney  and  Professor  Daniel  C.  Oilman, 
both  of  Yale  College,  were  soon  added  to  the  corps  of  associates.  To 
these  gentlemen  was  assigfned  the  special  duty  of  suggesting  the  changes 
and  modifications  which  seemed  to  be  required  in  the  definitions  of  the 
principal  words,  their  suggestions  being  submitted  to  Professor  Goodrich 
for  his  judgment  and  decision.  Under  this  arrangement  the  work  of 
experiment  was  going  on  till  the  death  of  Professor  Goodrich.  This 
untoward  event  occurred,  however,  before  the  experiment  had  been  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  determine  how  much  it  was  desirable  to  attempt  in 
the  way  of  recasting  the  definitions,  or  how  much  it  was  practicable  to 
accomplish. 

After  the  death  of  Professor  Goodrich,  in  ISfiO,  the  direction  of  the 
work  of  revision  was  committed  to  Professor  Noah  Porter,  who  had 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  his  views  ever  since  the  publication  of 
the  Re^^sed  Edition  of  1847,  and  had  frequently  conferred  with  him  io 
respect  to  the  exeeUenoies  and  the  defects  of  that  edition,  as  well  as 
the  methods  by  which  these  defects  might  be  ramedied.  Before  the 
present  re^osion  was  undertaken,  Professor  Porter  had  communicated  in 
writing  his  views  of  the  changes  which  ought  to  be  made  in  the  matter 
and  form  of  the  Dictionary  ;  and,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  these  views, 
Professor  Goodrich  had  earnestly  solicited  him  to  undertake  the  entire 
responsibility  and  direction  of  the  work.  When  the  proposal  was  re- 
newed by  the  proprietors  of  the  copyright  and  by  the  family  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster, it  could  not  easUy  be  declined  ;  for  it  was  enforced  by  considerations 
of  affection  and  of  duty,  both  to  the  living  and  to  the  dead.  But  the 
service  was  assumed  by  him  with  great  reluctance,  as  being  foreign  to  his 
special  studies,  and  incompatible  with  very  pressing  occupations.  At  tlf 
urgent  solicitation  of  his  valued  friends  the  publishers,  as  well  as  of 
the  family  interested,  and  of  his  beloved  associate  the  late  Edward  C. 
Herrick,  — whose  acquaintance  with  the  Dictionary,  and  whose  interest 
in  it,  extended  back  to  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  in  1828,  —  he 
at  first  consented  to  undertake  a  general  superintendence  of  the  revision, 
but  soon,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  was  constrained  to  bestow  upon 
it  a  more  minute  attention.  The  collaborators  already  named  continued 
their  services  to  the  end,  and  others  were  from  time  to  time  employed 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period. 

The  following  persons  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
the  work.  Mr.  William  G.  Webster,  —  who  has  for  many  years 
labored  in  this  field,  first  in  cqnnection  wdth  his  honored  father,  and  sub- 
sequently with  Professor  Goodrich,  —  has  represented  the  views  of  his 
father  and  of  the  family,  in  respect  to  all  questions  of  doubt  or  difficulty, 
and  has  also  attended  to  the  syllabication  of  the  words,  the  determination 
of  the  accents,  and  the  marking  of  the  pronimciation.  Professors  Wel- 
LiAM  D.  Whitney  and  Daioel  C.  Oilman  have  labored  at  the  defini- 
tions of  the  principal  words,  recasting,  rearranging,  and  condensing  them, 
introducing  citations,  etc. ;  their  work,  in  all  cases,  having  been  sanctioned 
or  revised  by  the  Editor.  Professor  Chester  S.  Lyman  has  given  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  terms  in  Mathematics,  Physics,  Technology,  and 
Machinery,  with  the  exception  of  those  relating  to  the  Steam  Engine  and 
to  Railways.  These  last  have  been  carefully  defined,  and  in  some  cases 
furnished,  by  Alexander  L.  Holley,  Esq.,  an  eminent  Civil  Engineer 
of  New  York,  who  has  also  contributed  many  original  valuable  drawings 
for  the  illustrative  wood  cuts.  Captain  William  P.  Craighill,  of  the 
United  States  Engineers,  recently  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  and 
Ci^dl  Engineering  and  the  Science  of  War  in  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  has  given  a  like  attention  to  the  terms  in  Military  Science, 
Engineering,  and  Gunnery,  furnishing  original  drawings  when  necessary. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  Professor  James  D.  Dana  had  several 
years  since  been  employed  in  the  departments  of  Geology,  Natural  His= 
tory,  etc.,  to  prepare  new  deunitions,  to  recast  the  old,  and  to  select  new 
words.  At  his  suggestion,  Wiluam  C.  Minor,  M.  D.,  was  employed  to 
render  assistance  in  these  departments,  and  he  has  labored  with  great 
abflitj'  and  zeal  in  connection  with  Professor  Dana,  who  has,  in  every 
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instance,  carefully  reviewed  and  expressly  sanctioned  Ids  work.  The 
terms  pertaining  to  Musical  Science  and  Art  were  chiefly  prepared  or  re- 
vised by  LowEiii  Mason,  Esq.,  of  New  York  ;  but  many  of  the  articles 
■were  written  by  John  S.  Dwight,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  In  Physiology  and 
Medical  Science,  Professor  R.  Ckesson  Stiles,  M.  D.,  has  fui-nished 
many  carefully  considered  definitions  and  emendations.  The  Hon.  J.  C. 
Peiusins,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  who  lias  had  long  experience  as  editor 
of  various  law  publications,  has,  witli  great  labor  and  care,  revised  the 
terms  of  Law  and  Jurisprudence.  He  has  aimed  to  phrase  these  defini- 
tions in  the  more  exact  language  which  is  required  by  the  advance  of 
Legal  Science,  and  to  support  them  by  copious  references  to  legiil  author- 
ities. E.  E.  O'Callaghan,  LL.  D.,  of  Albany,  has  revised  and  rewritten 
the  definitions  of  such  terms  as  have  special  meaning  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  It  having  been  deemed  desu-able  slightly  to  condense  some 
of  the  etymological  articles  furnished  by  Dr.  Mahn,  and  to  translate  por- 
tions of  them  into  English,  this  work  was  committed  to  tlie  care  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Schuylek,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  James  Hadley, 
of  Yale  College.  The  derivation  of  a  number  of  words  of  Indian  origin 
has  been  furnished  by  the  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  of  llai-tford, 
well  known  as  a  learned  and  accurate  student  of  the  aboriginal  languages 
of  America. 

To  the  Rev,  Chauncey  Goodrich  was  committed  the  very  important 
duty  of  receiving  the  mass  of  material  furnished  by  the  most  of  the 
assistants  who  have  been  named,  verifying  its  accuracy,  and  tlien  incor- 
porating it  into  the  final  copy  for  the  printer.  In  this  work  he  was 
assisted  for  several  months  by  the  Rev.  FiSK  P.  Brewer  and  the  Rev. 
John  M.  Morris.  Mr.  Goodrich  has  also  re'V'ised  or  prepared  many  of 
the  definitions  in  Agi-iculture  and  Horticulture,  in  Antiquities  and  Archi- 
tecture, in  Bibhcai  matters  and  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  Commerce 
Domestic  Economy,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  making  use  of  the  best  author- 
ities in  each  of  these  departments.  He  has  also  brought  to  the  service 
the  results  of  his  own  experience  while  laboring  under  his  father's  guid- 
ance, and  the  remembrance  of  his  father's  views  and  wishes  in  respect 
to  many  important  details. 

It  was  thought  desirable,  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  accu- 
racy and  perfection  to  the  copy,  to  place  it  for  further  revision  in  the 
hands  of  some  scholar  of  critical  habits  and  approved  experience,  who 
had  not  been  concerned  in  its  eai'lier  preparation.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
William  A.  Wheeler  was  employed  for  this  service,  and  also  to  cor- 
rect the  proof  sheets  ;  and  with  him  was  associated,  at  a  later  period, 
Mr.  Arthur  W.  Wright.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  also  employed  in  various 
other  services  hereafter  to  be  named  ;  and  he  has  furnished  especially 
valuable  contributions  from  his  ample  hterary  stores,  and  given  the  work 
througliout  the  benefit  of  his  exact  learning  and  liis  nice  discrimination. 
Mr.  William  G.  Webster  shared  with  Mr.  Wlieeler  and  Mr.  Wright  the 
responsibility  of  correcting  the  proofs.  Mr.  Samuel  Porter,  of  Hart- 
ford, besides  reading  a  portion  of  the  first  proofs,  has  examined  with 
great  care  the  final  or  plate  proofs  ;  and  the  Dictionary  is  much  the  better 
for  his  detection  of  oversights,  and  for  the  alterations  he  has  suggested. 
Vahieble  assistance  has  been  received  from  various  persons  connected 
with  the  Boston  Stereotype  Foundry,  especially  from  Mr.  Thomas  Holt, 
the  Reader  of  the  establishment,  whose  taste,  experience,  conscientious 
fidelity,  and  accurate  but  unpretending  scholarship,  have  materially  bene- 
fited the  work. 

The  preparation  of  the  Appendix  was  intrusted  almost  entirely  to  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  who  has  read  every  page  of  it  with  critical 
care.  The  "  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Scripture  Names  "  was  whoUy 
prepared  by  him,  and  he  consti-ucted  the  very  interesting  and  valuable 
'■  Vocabvdary  of  the  Names  of  Noted  Fictitious  Persons,  Places,  etc." 
The  full  and  accurate  "  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Greek  and  Latin 
Proper  Names  "  was  prepared  with  much  labor  and  care  by  Professor 
Thomas  A.  Teacher,  of  Yale  College.  The  "  Pronouncing  Vocabu- 
laries of  Modem  Geographical  and  Biographical  Names  "  are  the  work 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  the  well-known  editor  of  Lip- 
pincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  and  his  name  will  be  a 
sufficient  guaranty  for  their  trustworthiness  and  value.  The  "  Etymo- 
logical Vocabulary  of  Modem  Geographical  Names  "  was  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Wheeler,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  who 
also  prepared  the  Explanatory  Vocabulary  of  Christian  Names,  from 
materials  furnished  in  part  by  Charles  J.  Lukens,  Esq.,  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  Table  of  "  Arbitrary  Signs  used  in  Writing  and  Printing  " 
was  originally  prepared  by  Professor  Lyman,  and  has  been  revised  for 
this  edition  by  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  William  A.  Wheeler.  Mr.  William 
G.  Webster,  with  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  other  collaborators,  has 
revised  and  greatly  improved  the  list  of  "  Abbreviations  and  Contrac- 
tions used  in  Writing  and  Printing,"  and  the  list  of  "  Quotations,  Words, 
Phrases,  Proverbs,  etc.,  from  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  Modem  Foreign 
Languages,"  which  were  originally  compiled  by  him.  A  particular 
account  of  the  various  vocabularies  wiU  be  found  in  the  general  Pref- 
ace to  the  Appendix,  and  ia  the  special  Prefaces  to  the  Vocabularies 
themselves. 

The  elaborate  and  learned  Introduction  to  the  pjcvions  editions  has 
been  omitted.  It  is  not  without  regret  that  this  venerable  memorial  of 
the  enterprise,  the  sagacity,  and  the  scholarship  of  Dr.  Webster,  has 
been  displaced  to  make  room  for  new  matter  more  i ',  accordance  with 


the  advance  of  Philological  Science  and  the  wants  of  the  present  gen 
eration.  To  supply  its  place,  Professor  Ja>ies  Hadley  has  contributed 
"A  Brief  History  of  the  English  Language,"  designed  to  show  its  philo- 
logical relations,  and  to  trace  the  progress  and  influence  of  the  causes 
which  have  brought  it  to  its  present  condition.  Professor  Hadley  has  also 
contributed  his  advice  in  respect  to  numerous  questions,  philological  and 
general,  which  were  constantly  arising,  and  has  given  his  sanction  to  the 
principles  and  aims  that  have  guided  the  Editor  and  his  collaborators  in 
the  changes  whicli  have  been  adopted  in  this  edition. 

The  "  Principles  of  Pronunciation,"  originally  prepared  by  Professor 
Goodrich  for  tlie  edition  of  1859,  have  been  carefully  revised  and  much 
expanded  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  whose  attention  had  been  previously  directed 
to  this  subject  in  the  preparation  of  "  A  Manual  of  English  Pronuncia- 
tion and  Spelling  "  (Boston,  18()1).  Mr.  Wheeler  has  also  revised  and 
nmch  enlarged  the  "  Synopsis  of  Words  Differently  Pronounced  by  Dif- 
ferent  Orthoepists,"  which  was  originally  prepared  by  Dr.  Joseph  E, 
Worcester,  and  inserted  in  the  Octavo  Abridgment  of  Webster's 
"American  Dictionary,"  and  which  was  afterward  idvised  by  Prof  essor 
Goodrich. 

The  features  of  the  present  edition  which  deserve  to  be  specially  enu-^'^Jr  '■ 
merated  are  the  following  :  —  ^ 

I.  The  Revised  Etymology.  This  feature  has  already  been  noticed.  It 
is  behoved  that  critical  readers  will  acknowledge  the  learning,  the  brev- 
ity, the  sound  judgment,  the  self-explaining  order,  and  the  minutely 
traced  ramifications,  which  characterize  these  etymologies,  and  it  ia 
hoped  that  they  will  attract  the  attention  and  stimulate  the  studies 
of  all  who  desire  to  know  more  of  the  varied  history  of  their  mother 

■  tongue. 

j      II.  The  Revised  Definitions.    The  definitions  of  the  principal  words, 
not  scientific  or  technical,  have  been  carefully  elaborated  by  Professors 

.  Whitney  and  Gilman,  each  possessing  peculiar  qualifications,  and  each 
performing  his  work  as  thorouglJy  as  v^as  possible  within  the  limits  pre- 

I  scribed.     Their  work  was  carefully  reviewed  by  the  Editor  before  it  was 

]  admitted  into  the  copy.  The  rule  whicli  he  adopted  for  his  own  guid- 
ance was  fre(jly  to  accept  and  make  any  change  in  the  matter  and  the 
language  of  the  previous  edition  which  he  had  reason  to  suppose  would 
be  desired  by  Dr.  Webster  himself,  were  he  now  living,  and  fully  pos- 
sessed of  the  principles  which  have  been  universally  accepted  by  modern 
philologists  and  lexicographers,  or  which  Professor  Goodrich  would  have 
sanctioned,  had  he  been  able  to  give  to  the  work  of  revision  the  fidl 
measure  of  his  well-known  energy  and  sagacious  judgment.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  rule,  great  pains  have  been  taken,  1.  To  contract  and  con- 
dense the  definitions  into  as  few  general  heads,  or  numbered  divisions,  as 
was  practicable.  In  this  the  example  of  Dr.  Goodrich,  in  his  experi- 
mental work,  was  followed,  and  the  Revisers  have  sought  to  avoid  all 
redundancy  and  tautology,  to  strike  out  all  mere  enumerations  of  particu- 
lar applications  of  meanings,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  illustrative 
phrases  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  reader.  While  they  have  been  thus 
bold  on  the  one  hand,  they  have  been  studiously  careful,  on  the  other,  to 
retain  the  exact  language  of  the  earlier  edition,  in  every  case  possible, 
esteeming  very  highly  Dr.  Webster's  plain  and  clearly-expressed  defi- 
nitions for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  author,  and  prefer- 
ring to  err  On  the  side  of  cautious  reverence  rather  than  on  that  of 
thoughtless  innovation.  In  many  cases  in  which  the  numbered  articles 
under  a  word  have  been  diminished,  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of 
real  definitions  has  been  materially  increased,  and  that  the  gathering  of 
them  into  fewer  groups  has  contributed  to  their  more  easy  comprehension 
and  more  ready  use.  A  single  article  often  includes  a  group  of  kindred 
meanings,  and  thus  enables  the  reader  to  view  at  a  glance  their  close 
relation  and  similarity,  and  to  trace  out  the  subtle  movement  of  thought 
by  which  one  was  evolved  from  another.  Often,  too,  a  well-chosen  cita- 
tion from  a  good  author  has  been  preferred,  as  a  means  of  definition,  to 
an  explanatory  circumlocution.  2.  An  effort  has  been  constantly  made 
to  develop  and  arrange  the  several  meanings  and  groups  of  meanings  in 
the  order  of  their  actual  growth  and  history,  beginning,  if  possible,  with 
the  primitive  signification,  as  indicated  by  the  etymology.  As  this,  for 
many  reasons,  has  now  become  possible  in  numerous  cases  in  which  it  was 
impossible  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Webster,  and  as,  in  many  instances,  Dr. 
Webster  did  not  perfect  this  order  when  the  materials  were  within  his 
reach,  it  has  been  often  found  necessary,  in  the  present  edition,  to  change 
the  arrangemeni;  of  the  definitions.  Special  consideration  has  been  given 
to  this  point  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  study,  or  even  the  casual  notice, 
of  the  order  of  growth  in  the  meanings  of  single  words,  is  a  stimu- 
lant of  thought,  and  the  habitual  attention  to  it  is  of  itself  an  educa- 
tion, 3.  Many  new  meanings  have  bewi  added,  either  as  they  have  been  ^' 
brought  to  light  by  an  extended  examination  of  authors  in  the  earlier 
and  later  periods  of  EngUsh  literature,  or  as  they  have  occurred  to  the 
Revisers  in  performing  their  work,  or  have  been  suggested  by  the  kind- 
ness of  critical  and  thoughtful  friends. 

III.  The  Illustrative  Citations.  Special  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain 
illustrative  passages  from  classical  Enghsh  writers,  both  old  and  new. 
In  order  to  collect  such  passages,  and  also  to  discover  words  and  mean- 
ings that  had  been  omitted  in  other  English  Dictionaries,  a  systematized 
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plan  was  devised  by  which  a  large  number  of  works  in  all  departments 
of  literature  were  carefully  read  by  many  competent  persons,  and  a  copi- 
ous collection  of  illustrative  passages  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Revisers.  The  principal  dramatic  authors,  and  various  prose  writers,  of 
the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  were  read  with  care  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Dana. 
The  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  the  poetry  of  Milton  were  carefully  studied 
by  the  aid  of  the  excellent  Concordances  of  Mrs.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke 
.and  Mr.  Guy  Lushington  Prendergast,  with  particular  reference  to  any 
:special  usage  which  these  poets  have  sanctioned.  The  most  prominent  in 
^;he  long  series  of  English  writers,  down  to  the  latest,  have  been  read  for 
tlie  purpose  of  selecting  illustrations,  especially  those  writers  whose  use 
of  language  is  particularly  idiomatic  or  classical.  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Byron,  Washington  Irving,  De  Quincey,  Mac- 
.aulay,  Tennyson,  Hawthorne,  and  many  others,  have  received  as  much 
iittention  as  the  older  writers.  A  comparatively  small  portion  only  of 
the  passages  which  were  marked  and  copied  has  been  actually  used,  it 
being  thought  undesirable  to  multiply  such  passages  when  they  were  re- 
quired for  no  valuable  end.  In  cases  where  to  cite  a  passage  would  serve 
no  purpose  in  illustrating  a  meaning  or  justifying  the  use  of  a  word, 
the  name  only  of  the  author  has  been  given,  provided,  as  in  the  case  of 
words  obsolete  or  not  now  approved,  the  authority  of  some  writer  was 
deemed  desirable.  The  free  use  of  this  large  and  varied  collection  of 
citations  will,  it  is  thought,  add  greatly  to  the  value  and  interest  of  this 
edition.  It  is  believed  that  no  other  dictionary  of  the  language  con- 
tains so  many  apt  illustrations  from  so  large  a  variety  of  writers.  The 
citations  which  have  been  retained  from  the  preceding  editions,  as  well 
.as  those  introduced  for  the  first  time,  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  veri- 
fied and  copied  with  scrupulous  care.  Such  pa.ssages  were  preferred  as 
would  throw  additional  light  upon  the  definitions,  or  as  possessed  any 
interest  of  tliought  or  of  language. 

IV.  Thf  Vocabulary.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  introduce  addi- 
tional words,  provided  they  were  of  such  a  character  as  to  djserve  inser- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  Revisei-s  have  been  actuated  by  no  desire  to 
swell  the  list  to  the  greatest  possible  number.  Words  which  were  the 
offspring  of  the  individual  conceit  of  a  whimsical  or  lawless  writer,  which 
did  not  conform  to  the  analogies  of  the  language,  and  which  were  never 
accepted  or  approved  by  good  writers,  of  their  own  or  a  subsequent  gener- 
ation, have  not  been  admitted.  On  the  other  hand,  new  words  wliich 
have  been  acknowledged  and  approved  as  good  have  been  carefully  gar- 
nered, whether  used  by  old  authors  or  new.  A  great  number  of  obsolete 
or  obsolescent  words,  which  were  once  accepted  and  freely  used,  have 
been  recovered  by  the  readings  and  researches  that  were  directed  in 
part  to  this  end.  Self-explaining  compounds  have  been  designedly  omitted 
by  hundreds,  if  not  by  thousands,  while  care  has  been  taken  to  introduce 
and  explain  all  those  which  need  to  be  defined.  It  will  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  this  edition  differs  from  the  former  editions  in  following  a 
strictly  alphabetical  arrangement  of  all  such  words.  The  participles, 
participial  adjectives,  and  verbal  nouns  in  most  cases  do  not  appear  in  the 
vocabulary  as  separate  words,  but  are  given  under  the  verbs  from  which 
they  are  formed,  and  which  explain  their  meaning.  But  the  participial 
adjectives  and  verbal  nouns  have  a  separate  place  and  treatment,  in  those 
cases  in  which  they  have  obtained  a  meaning  different  from  that  which 
they  derive  from  the  verbs  to  which  they  belong.  The  principal  parts  of 
the  verbs,  regular  and  irregular,  are  given  together,  within  brackets, 
under  the  verb,  instead  of  being  entered  and  defined  separately.  But 
the  principal  parts  of  the  irregular  verbs  are  usually  inserted  in  their 
proper  alphabetical  places,  with  a  simple  cross  reference  to  the  verbs 
themselves.  A  similar  course  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  degrees  of  many  adjectives,  and  the  irregular 
plurals  of  nouns.  The  vocabulary,  as  a  whole,  though  not  constructed  for 
any  disjilay  of  enumerated  titles,  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  increased 
and  enriched.     It  comprises  an  aggregate  of  upward  of  114,000  words. 

V.  The  Scientijic  and  Technical  Definitions  have  been  carefully  re- 
vised and  elaborated  by  very  able  gentlemen,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
best  authorities.  Many  of  the  articles,  it  is  believed,  will  command  con- 
fidence and  elicit  commendation  for  their  scientific  value,  while  their 
brevity  and  plain  language  fit  them  for  the  use  and  instruction  of  all 
classes. 

VI.  The  Collection  of  Synonyms,  so  carefully  prepared  by  Professor 
Goodrich,  has,  with  a  few  shght  changes,  been  incorporated  into  the 
body  of  the  work  for  greater  facility  of  reference.  The  number  of  the 
words  thus  defined  and  distingviished  is  far  greater  than  the  number  of 
separate  articles  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  meanings  are  thoroughly 
discriminated  in  every  case,  the  words  being  traced  from  their  ety- 
mology, and  explained  by  formal  defimitions,  as  well  as  illustrated  by 
contrasted  examples  of  their  various  use.  In  addition,  copious  lists 
of  synonymous  or  interchangeable  terms  have  been  attached  to  most  of 
the  important  words,  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  inexperienced 
writers. 

VII.  The  Pictorial  Illustrations,  more  than  three  thousand  in  number, 
have  been  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  work  ;  in  the  previous  edition  they 
were  printed  as  an  appendix  to  the  volume,  but  it  was  thought  it  would 
be  an  improvement  to  place  them  under  the  words  which  they  illustrate, 
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so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  further  reference,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  advantages  of  the  present  arrangement  will  be  appreciated.  It  will 
be  observed  that  an  entirely  new  selection  of  illustrations  has  been  made 
for  this  edition,  many  being  taken  from  original  drawings,  and  the  re- 
mainder chiefly  from  works  of  high  authority  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. For  the  artistic  beauty  of  these  cuts,  the  work  is  indebted  to 
Ml'.  John  Andrew,  of  Boston,  who  has  a  distinguished  reimtation  as 
an  engraver  on  wood.  It  will  be  remembered  that  only  a  partial  selec- 
tion could  be  made  of  objects  to  be  illustrated.  Even  in  illustrated 
woiks  on  Natural  History,  it  is  customary  to  represent  only  a  limited 
number  of  objects  ;  and,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  a  still  smaller  num- 
ber of  such  illustrations  could  be  admitted.  The  general  aim  has  been 
to  illustrate  those  objects  of  which  a  drawing  would  convey  a  better  con- 
ception than  a  mere  verbal  description.  Those  who  use  the  Dictionary 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that,  to  many  words  which  are  not  themselves 
illustrated,  there  are  subjoined  references  to  illustrations  given  in  con- 
nection with  other  words ;  as,  under  Withers,  it  is  said,  "[See  Illust.  oi 
Hor.sv.]." 

VIII.  The  Vocabularies  in  the  Appendix  have  been  reedited,  or  ex- 
pressly prepared  for  this  edition  by  able  scholars,  as  will  appear  from 
the  full  account  of  the  Vocabularies  themselves,  and  of  the  researches 
and  aims  of  the  authoi-s  in  the  special  Introductions  which  accompany 
them.  The  first  and  most  prominent,  the  "Vocabulary  of  the  Names 
of  Noted  Fictitious  Persons,  Places,  etc.,"  by  Mr.  ^Vheeler,  is  a  novel 
and  appropriate  accompaniment  of  an  English  Dictionary.  It  is  the 
firet  attempt  of  the  kind,  at  least  in  our  language,  and  is  valuable  for 
its  interesting  gleanings  from  history  and  biography,  as  well  iis  for  its 
explanations  of  many  obscure  allusions  in  the  best  and  most  popular 
writeis.  The  remaining  Vocabularies  are  all  the  products  of  original 
and  laborious  research,  or  are  trustworthy  compilations  from  the  best 
sources. 

IX.  The  Pronunciation  of  English  words  has  been  carefully  attended 
to  in  this  edition.  The  principles  adopted  are  stated  at  length  and  fully 
illustrated  in  the  article  on  the  Principles  of  Pronunciation,  which  was 
originally  prepared  by  Professor  Goodrich,  and  has  Jeen  elaborated  by 
Mr.  Wheeler,  with  suggestions  from  able  scholars,  who,  as  well  as  him- 
self, have  made  a  special  study  of  English  orthoepy  and  the  science  of 
phonology.  A  more  thoroughly  practical  and  satisfactory  treatment  of 
the  subject,  the  Editor  confidently  believes,  can  not  be  found  in  the  lan- 
griage.  The  "  Synopsis  of  Words  Differently  Pronounced  by  Different 
Orthoepists  "  will  be  found  to  be  a  comprehensive,  practical,  and  fully 
trustworthy  exliibition  of  the  various  modes  of  pronunciation  given  in 
the  best  English  Dictionaries.  The  pronunciation  of  each  word  in  the 
Dictionary  is  indicated  by  the  marked  or  figured  Key  which  is  to  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  This  Key  has  been  remodeled  and  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  this  edition,  and  contains  some  few  characters 
additional  to  those  of  the  Key  previously  used.  The  niimber  of  charac- 
ters now  employed  is  thought  to  be  as  large  as  is  desirable.  To  attempt 
more  is  to  seem  to  promise  more  than  it  is  practicable  to  perform,  and 
is,  besides,  open  to  the  objection  that  a  complex  notation  would  not  be 
readily  understood. 

X.  The  Orthography.  In  this  department  no  change  has  been  made  in 
the  principles  adopted  and  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Revised  Edition  of 
1S47,  and  so  generally  accepted  by  the  American  pubUc.  In  a  few  classes 
of  words  the  Dictionary  recommends  and  follows  the  peculiar  modes  of 
spelling  which  Dr.  Webster  introduced  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  the 
acknowledged  analogies  of  the  language  —  modes  of  spelling,  which,  in 
every  instance,  had  been  previously  suggested  by  distingruished  English 
grammarians  and  writers  on  orthography,  such  as  Lowth,  Walker,  etc., 
and  the  propriety  of  which  has  been  recognized  by  Smart  and  other  recent 
English  lexicographers.  But  to  remove  everj'  reasonable  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Dictionary  in  regard  to  this  matter,  an  alternative 
orthography  is  now  given  in  almost  every  case,  the  old  style  of  spell- 
ing being  subjoined  to  the  reformed  or  new.  In  two  or  three  instances 
it  has  been  found  that  the  forms  introduced  by  Dr.  Webster,  or  to 
which  he  lent  his  sanction,  were  based  upon  a  mistaken  etymology  ; 
and  therefore  these  forms  have  been  set  aside,  and  the  old  spelling  has 
been  restored.  Preceding  this  account  are  some  Observations  on  the 
general  subject  of  Orthography,  with  copious  "  Rules  for  Spelling  Cer- 
tain Classes  of  Words,"  prepared  by  Mr.  Wright,  followed  by  "  A  List 
of  Words  Spelled  in  Two  or  More  Ways,"  compiled  expressly  for  the 
present  edition.  These  new  features  give  this  edition  of  the  Dictionary 
a  great  superiority  over  the  former  editions. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  all  the  persons 
who  have  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition,  for  the  fidel- 
ity and  perseverance  with  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties.  It 
is  to  their  industry,  scholarship,  and  zeal,  that  the  peculiar  excellences 
of  this  edition  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed.  Though  the  Editor  is  more 
sensible  of  its  deficiencies  than  any  other  person  can  be,  yet  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  commend  it  to  the  public  for  the  improvements  which  are 
due  to  the  thorough  research  and  careful  attention  which  have  been  be- 
stowed by  his  associates  in  preparing  it.  To  them  the  public  owe  a  debt 
of  gratef  td  appreciation,  which,  he  believes,  will  be  cheerfully  discharged. 

JSrOAH  PORTER. 


LIST  OF  AUTHORS  QUOTED 

AS  AUTHORITY   FOR,   OR  IN  ILLUSTRATION   OF,   THE  FORMS   AND   USES  OP 

WORDS   GIVEN   IN   THIS   DICTIONARY. 


I^*  Tlie  Books  of  the  Bible,  Periodicals,  and  some  works  of  anonymous  or  doubtful  authorship,  are  cited  by  name  only. 


Quoted  in 

Diet,  aa  Nnines  in  full.  Datea. 

Abp.  Abbot  .  .  Abbot,  .Ylip.aoorgoCEnKlish  divine)  IMi'-liiB 
Abbott  .    .    .    .    Abbott,  lUiij- Vmighan.  [iuni£)iV(.)  IfWU-ltSW 

E.  A.  jlbbott .    .    Abbott,  EUwia  Abbott  (Eng.  au- 

thor)      183S- 

X.  Abbot!  .    .    .    Abbott,  Lyniiin  (.\m.  clergyman)  .    1S35- 
Ld,  Abingtr .    .    Abinger,  Sir   Jtinics   Scarlett,  Ld. 

(English  adv.KJute) KiiO-lSM 

Abney   ....    Abney,  Cupt.  Wni.   de  Wivcleblio 

(English  writer  iiu  photog.)      .    .    1*43- 
Jamea  Adair     .    Aduir,  Junies  (Indian  trader).  [//u(. 

of' Am.  //j(/iu/i.<,  1775.] 
J.  Adana      .    .    Adams,  John  (Pres.  I'.  S.)  .    .    .    .    1735-1826 
J.  Q.  Adams     .    Adams,  John  Qnincy(Pn-8.U.  S.)  .    171>7-1S48 
S.F.Adams     .    Adams,  Sarah  Klower  (Eng.  hymn 

writer) 1805-1*48 

T.  Adavi!  .  .  Adams.  Thomas  (Eng.  divine)  .  15*S?-1(!JJ? 
.J</imson(r/aH.<.)  Adanson.  .Michel  (Er.  naturalist)  .  ir27-18llC 
.i-liWis  If  Arnold    Addis.Wm.  E., and  -\rnold, Thomas. 

[Calh.  Diet.,  1SS5.] 
Addison    .    .    .    Addison,  Joseph  (Eng.  essayist)      .    in72-1719 
Z.  Addison   .    .    Addison,  Lancelot  (Eng.  autlior)    .    1()32-1703 
Ailreuturer  .    .    (English  journal.  1753-1754.) 
Agassiz     .    .    .    Agassiz.LouisJohn  Kudolph(Swia3 

geol.  and  nat.  in  Am.) 1807-1S73 

Ainsworth  .  .  Ainsworth,  Robert  (Eng.  lexicog.)  .1660-1743 
K'. //.  .Jijijit'orlA  Ainsworth,  Wm.    Harrison    (Eng. 

novelist) 1805-1882 

Akenside  .    .    .    Akenside,  Mark  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    .    1721-1770 
Albany  Evening  Journal  (estab.  ISao  by  T.  Weed.) 
J'.  A.  AltranUer   Alexander,  Joseph   Addison  (Am. 

biblical  commentator) 1809-1860 

J.  IF.  Alexander  Alexander,  James  Waddell   (Am. 

preacher) 1804-1859 

Jlrs.  Alexander    Alexander,  Annie  F.  Hector  (Brit. 

novelist) 1825- 

F.  P.  Alexander  Alexander,  Patrick  Proctor  (Scot 

author) 1824-1886 

W.  L.  Alexander  Alexander,    Wm.    Lindsay   (Scot. 

theologian) 1808-1883 

Alford  .    .    .    .    Alford,  Henry,  Dean  of  Canterbury 

(Eng.  poet) 1810-1871 

Alison,  Sir  Archibald  (Brit,  hist.)  .    1792-1867 


Alison  .    .    .    . 

Allen's  iilass.) 

Rpts.      .    .    . 

A.  r.  G.  Allen  . 

D.  O.  Allen  .    . 

J.  Allen  (1761)  . 


The  American 


Allen,  Charles  (.\m.  jurist)    .    .    .    1827- 

Allen,  Alex,  \iets  Griswold  (Am. 
theologian) l.'m- 

AUen,  David  Oliver  (Am.  mission- 
ary)  1799-1863 

Allen,  John,  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxford  (Eng.  divine). 

Allibone,  Samuel  Austin.  [_Dict.  of 
^irtAors,  Phila.,  1886] 1816-1889 

(a  weekly  journal  pub.  in  Phila.) 


Am.  ChevuJour-    American    Chemical  Journal  (bi- 


nal 

Amer.  Cyc.  .  . 

Ames    .    .    .  . 

Anacharsis   .  . 
Anderson  (1573) 

Andrews  .    ,  . 

X  Andrews  .  . 

Aitgell  .    .    .  . 

A  S.  Citron.  .  . 

Angu.'i  .     .    .  . 

Aimandale    .  . 

Anson  .    .    .  . 

Ansted .    .    .  . 
F. 


Anti-Jacobin     . 

Arbuthnot     .    . 
Arch.  Pub.  Soc. 

Arden  of  Fever- 
sham      .    .    . 
Jhtke  of  Argyll . 

Armstrong    .    . 


£.  Arnold 
M.  Arnold 

T.  Arnold 
Amould    . 

JbTiway  . 

.Ascham  . 

Ash  .    .  . 

-Ashmole  . 


monthly,  estab.  1879). 

American  Cyclopaedia,  with  supple- 
ment, 1S8.3. 

Ames,  Fisher  (Am.  statesman)    .    .    1758-1808 

Anacharsis  (Scythian  philos.)  .    fl.  6th c.  B.  c. 

Anderson,  Anthony  (Eng.  divine)  .  -1593 

Andrews,  Ethan  Allen  (Am. 
scholar) 1787-1858 

Andrews,  Lancelot  (Eng.  bishop)  .     3555-1626 

Angell,  Joseph  K.  (Am.  law  writer)    1794-1857 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

Angus,  Joseph  (Eng.  author)  .    .    . 

Annaudale,  Charles  (Eng.  lexicog- 
rapher). 

Anson,  Ld.  Geo.  [Voyage  round  the 
ITorZrf  in  1740-44] 

Ansted,  David  Thomas  (Eng.  geol.) 

pseud,  of  Thomas  Anstcy  Guthrie 
(Eng.  novelist) 1S56- 

Anti-Jacobin  Review  and  Mag. 
(Eng.  pub.,  1798-1821). 

Arbuthnot,  John  (Brit,  author)  .    . 

Diet,  of  Arch,  issued  by  Architec- 
tural Pub.  Soc.  of  Lond. 


1816- 


1697-1762 
1814-1S30 


1667-1733 


(anon,  historical  tragedy,  1592.) 
Argyll,  Geo.  J.  Douglas  Campbell, 

eighth  duke  of  (Brit,  author)  .    .  1823- 
Armstrong,  John  (Scot,  physician 

and  poet) 1709-1779 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin  (Eng.  poet)  .    .  1832- 
Arnold,  Matthew  (Eng.  poet  and 

essayist) 1822-1888 

Arnold,  Thomas  (Eng.  historian)   .  1795-1842 
Arnould,  Joseph.    [Insurance  and 

^I'erajie,  Lond.,  1848] 1SI5-1S86 

Aniway,  John  (Eng.  Royalist)  .    .  1601-1653 

Ascham,  Roger  (Eng.  scholar)    .    .  1515-1568 

Ash,  John  (Eng.  lexicographer)      .  1724-1779 

Ashmole,  Elias  (Eng.  antiquary)  .  1617-1692 

B 


Quoted  in 

Diet,  as 

J.  Ashurst     .    . 

Astle     .... 

Sir  R.  Alkytis 

(1712)  .  .  . 
Atlantic  Monthly 
Atterbury  .  . 
L.  H.  Atwater  . 

Aubrey     .    .    . 
Audsley    .    .    . 

Audubon  .    . 

Pro/'.  August    . 

Jane  Austen  .  . 

Ayliffe .    .    .  . 

lip.  Aylmer  .  . 

Aytoun     .    .  . 


Bache  .... 
Bacon  .... 

X.  Bacon .  .  . 
Bagehot    .    .    . 

Bailey  .... 
J.  Baillie  .  .  . 
B.  Baillie  .  . 
Bain  .... 
H.  C.  Baird .    . 

Baird  .... 
Baker  .... 
Sir  S.  Baker     . 

T.  Baker  .  .  . 
V.  Baker  .    .    . 

Bale     .... 

Balfour    .    .    . 

Balfour  (  Cyc.  of 
India)  .  .  . 
A.J.  Balfour  . 
F.  Balfour  .  . 
J.  H.  Balfour  . 
Bamfield  .    .    . 

Bancroft  .  .  . 
Abp.  Bancroft . 
Banister  .  .  . 
Sir  J.  Banks  . 
Mrs.  Barbauld . 
Barbour   .    .    . 

Barclay  .  .  , 
Barclay  {Digest) 


Barham    .    .    . 

.?.  Bai-ing-GouId 
Barlow  .  .  . 
Bp.  Barlow  .  . 
J.  Barlow  .  . 
Barnes  .... 
D.  H.  Barnes  . 
W.  Barnes    .    . 

Barrough      .    . 

Barrow     .    .    . 

Sir  J.  Barrow  . 
Barry  (1611)     . 

Barth   .... 

Bartlett     .    .    . 

Barton  .  .  . 
J.  Barton      .    . 

Bartram  .  .  . 
J.  Bascom     .    . 

Bastian     .    .    . 

Bateman  .  .  . 
Bates  .... 
Edward  Bates  . 
Baxter  .  .  . 
A.  Baxter     .    . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Ashurst,  John  (.\m.  surgeon)     .    .  1839- 

AbtU*.  Thomas  (Eng.  aiiiKiuury)  .  1735-1803 
Atkyne.    Sir    Robert    (Eng.    hiat. 

writer) 1647-1711 

(estub.  in  Boston,  1*57). 

Atterbury,  F^anci^  (Eng.  bishop)   .  1662-1732 

Atwuter,   l.yman  Hotchkiss  (Am. 

mental  philoHipher) 1813-1883 

Aubrey,  John  (Eng.  antiquary)  .  1626-1697 
Audbley.  George  Aschdown  (Eng. 

architect) 1838- 

Andubon,  John  James  (Am.  nat- 
uralist)       1780-1851 

August,   Ernest   Ferdinand   (Ger. 

mathematician) 1795-1870 

Austen,  Jane  (Eng.  novelist)  .    .    .  1775-1817 

Ayliffe,  John  (Eng.  jurist).    .    .    .  1676-1732 

Aylmer,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  prelate)  .  1521-1594 
Aytoun,  Wm.  Edmon&toune  (Scot, 

poet  and  essayist) 1813-1865 

Bache,  Alex.  Dallas  (Am.  hydrog.)  1806-1867 
Bacon,    I'rancis,    Baron    W-rulam 

(Eng.  philos.  and  essayist)  .  .  .  1561-1626 
Bacon,  Nathaniel  (Eng.  author)  .  1593-1660 
Bagehot,  Walter  (Eng.  essayist  and 

journalist) 1820-1877 

Bailey,  Nathan  (Eng.  kxicog.)   .    .  -1742 

Baillie,  .Miss  Joanna  (Scot,  poet)  .  1762-1851 
Baillie,  Rnbcrt  (Scot,  theologian)  .  1602?-1662 
Bain,  Alex.  (Scot,  metaphysician)  .  1818-1877 
Baird,  Henry   Carey   (Am.    polit. 

economist) 1825- 

Baird,  Wm.  [Cyc.  of  Sat.  History]    1803-1872 
Baker,  Sir  Richard  (Eng.  historian)  1668?-1645 
Baker,  Sir  Samuel  White  (Eng.  ex- 
plorer)  1821-189.'i 

Baker,  Thomas  (Eng.  antiquary)  .  1866-1740 
Baker,    Valentine,    called    Baker 

Pasha  (Eng.  quar.  general)  .    .    .    1825- 
Bale,  John  (Eng.  bishop)    ....    1495-1563 
Balfour.  Francis    Maitland   (Eng. 

embryologist) 1851-U82 

Balfour,  Edward  (Eng.  Surg.  Gen.) 

[Cyc.  of  India.  3d  ed.,  Lond.,  1885.] 
Balfour,  Arthur  J.  (Eng.  writer)     .    1848- 
Balfour,  Francis  (Scot,  physiciau)  .    fl.  18th  c. 
Balfour,  John  Button  (Scot,  bot.) .    1808-1884 
Bamfield.  or  Bamford,  Joseph  (Roy* 

alist  officer  under  Chas,  1.) 
Bancroft,  Geo.  (Am.  historian)  .  .  1800-1891 
Bancroft,  Abp.  Richard  (Eng.)  .  .  1544-1610 
Banister,  John  (Brit,  physician)  .  1540-1610 
Banks.  Sir  Joseph  (Eng.  naturalist)  1743-1820 
Barbauld.  Anna  L.  (Eng.  writer)  .  1743-1825 
Barbour,  John  (Scot,  poet  and  his- 
torian)        1316?-139S 

Barclay,  John  (Scot,  anatomist) .  .  1760-1826 
Barclay,  John  M.    [Digest  of  Rules 

of  House  of  Rep.  U.  S.] 
Baret,  or  Barret,  John.  [Alveary  or 

Quadruple  Diet.,  1580.] 
Barham,  Richard  Harris  (Eng.  di- 
vine and  humorist) 1778-1845 

Baring-Gould,  Sabine  (Eng.  author).  1834- 
Barlow,  Peter  (Eng.  math.)  .  .  .  1776-1862 
Barlow,  Bp.  Thomas  (Eng.  divine).  1607-1691 
Barlow,  Joel  (Am.  poet)  ....  1754-1812 
Barnes,  Robert  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1495-l.MO 
Barnes,  Daniel  H.  (Am.  conchol.)  1785-1828 
Barnes,    Wm.    (Eng.    philol.    and 

poet) 1820-1886 

Barrough.  Philip  (Eng.  physician).  fl.  1590 
Barrow,  Isaac  (Eng.  theologian  and 

mathematician) 16.S0-1677 

Barrow.  Sir  John  (Eng.  traveler)  .  1764-1848 
Barry,  or  Barrey,  Lodowick  (Brit. 

dramatist).    [Ram  Alley.] 
Barth.  Heinrich  (Ger.  explorer)     .    1821-1865 
Bartlett.    John  Russell.     [Diet,   of 

Americanisms,  N.  Y.,  1848]  .  .  •  18a5-1886 
Barton,  Benj.  Smith  (Am.  botanist)  1766-1815 
Barton,  John.     [Geog.  of  Plants, 

Lond.,  1827.) 
Bartram,  John  (Am.  botanist)     .    .    1701-1777 
Bascom,    John    (Am.    writer     on 

philos.  and  social  science)    .    .    .    1827- 
Bastian.     Henry    Charlton    (Eng. 

physician) 1837- 

Bateman,  Thomas  (Eng.  physician)  1778-1821 
Bates,  Wm.  (Em.  divine)  ....  1625-1699 
Bates.  Edward  (Am.  statesman)  .  1793-1869 
Baxter,  Richard  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1613-1691 
Baxter,  Andrew  (Scot,  antiquary).  1686?-1750 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 
W.  Baxter    .    . 

Bayard  .  .  . 
Bayne  .... 
Beaconsjield .    . 

L.  S.  Beah:   .    . 

Bealtie .... 

Beau.  !f  Fl.  .    . 

Beaumont     .    , 

F.  Beaumont     . 

Sir  John  Beau- 
mont      .    .    . 

Beck      .    .    .    . 

Berk  (Draper's 
Did.)     .    .    . 

Beck/'ord  .    .    . 

Becon   .    .    .    . 

Beddoes    .    .    . 

Culhbert  Bede  . 

Bp.  Bedell  .  . 
John  Bee  .    .    . 

H.  ff.  Beecher . 

L.  Beecher  ,  . 
W.  O.  Beers  .    . 

E.  Behnlx    .    . 

Belkjiap    .    .    . 

Bell 

A.  G.  Bell    .    . 


A.M.Bea    .    . 

H.  G.  Bell    .    . 

T.  Belsham  .    . 

W.  Belsham  .  . 
E.  van  Beneden 

Benjamin  .  . 
Bp.  Benson  .  . 
Dr.  G.  Benson  . 
Benthatn  .  .  . 
(?.  Bentham  .  . 
Bentley 

W.  Bentley  .  . 
Berington  .  . 
Berkeley  .  .  . 
M.  J.  Berkeley  . 
J.  Bemers     .    . 

Zd.  Bemers  .    . 

W.  Berry.    .    . 

Berzelius  .    .    . 

W.  Besant  .  . 
Bescherelle     .    . 

C.  E.  Bessey .  . 
Best 


Betterton  .    ■  . 

W.  L.  Sevan  . 

Beveridge      •  ■ 

Beverly      .    .  . 

Bible  (1551)    .  . 

Bib.  Sacra    .  . 

Bickerstaff  .  . 
Bickersteth  .  . 
Biddle  .... 
Jacob  Bigelow  . 
Birch  .... 
Bishop  .... 

Bispham  .  .  . 
Joseph  Black  . 
W.  Black .  .  . 
F.  Blackhiirne  . 
J.  S.  Blackie     . 

Blackmore    .    . 

R.  D.  Blackmore 

Blackstone    .    . 

Blackwall     .    ■ 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Baxter,  William  (Brit,  antiq.  and 

philol.) 1650-1723 

Bayard,  James  A.  (Am,  statesman)  17(17-1815 

Bayne,  Peter  (Scot,  author)    .    .    .  I.'j30- 
Beaconstield,  Benj.  Disraeli,  Earl 

of  (Eng.  statesman  and  author)   .  180.5-1881 

Beale,  Lionel  Smith  (Eng.  physiol.)  1828- 

Beattie,  James  (Scot,  poet) ....  1735-1803 
Beaumont,  Francis,  &  Fletcher,  John. 

Beaumont,  Joseph  (Eng.  poet)   .    .  1615-1699 

Beaumont,  Francis  (Enr-  dramatist)  158W615 

Beaumont,  Sir  John  (Eng.  poet)  .  1.582-1628 
Beck,  Charles  (Ger.  philol.  in  Am.)  1798-1866 
Beck,  Samuel  Wm.  [Draper's  Diet., 

Lond.,  1&S2.] 
Beckford,  Wm.  (Eng.  author)    .    .    17.59-1844 
Becon,  Thomas  (Eng.  reformer)     .    1,512-1,570 
Beddoes,  Thomas  (Eng.  physician)    1700-1808 
pseud,  of  Edward    Bradley  (Eng. 

misc.  writer) 1827-1889 

Bedell,  lip.  Wm.  (Eng.  prelate) .  .  1570-1641 
pseud,  of  John  Badcock.    [Diet,  of 

the  Turf,  Ring,  etc.,  Lond.,  1823.] 
Beecher,  Henry  Ward  (Am.  preach- 
er and  orator) 181,1-]887 

Beecher,  Lyman  (Am.  clergyman)  1775-1863 
Beers,  W.  Geo.  (Canadian  writer 

on  sports), 
Behnke,  Emil.    [Mechanism  of  the 

Huiiian  Voice,  Lond.] 
Belknap,  Jeremy  (Am.  historian)  .    1744-1798 
Bell,  George  Joseph.  [Law o)' Scot.]    1770-1843 
Bell,  Alex.  Graham  (Scot,  inventor 

in  Am.) 1847- 

Bell,  Alex.   Melville   (Scot,    deaf- 
mute  instructor) 1819- 

Bell,  Henry  Glassford  (Scot,  writer)   1803-1874 
Belsham,  Thomas  (Eng.  divine)     .    17.50-1829 
Belsham,  Wm.  (Eng.  historian)  .    .    1753-1827 
Beneden,  Edouard  van  (Dutch  em- 
bryologist)     1846- 

Benjumin,Judah  Peter  (Am.  polit.)  1811-1884 
Benson,  Bp.  Martin  (Eng.  divine) .  1689-1752 
Benson,  George  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1699-1763 
Bentham,  Jeremy  (Eng.  philos.)  .  1748-1832 
Bentham,  George  (Eng.  botanist)  .  1800-1884 
Bentley.  Richard  (Eng.  critic)  .  .  1662-1742 
Bentley,  Wm.  (Am.  author)  .  .  .  17.58-1819 
Berington,  Jos.  (Eng.  R.  C.  clerg.)  1744-1827 
Berkeley,  Geo.  (Ir.  bp.  and  philos.).  1684-1753 
Berkeley,  Miles  Joseph  (Eng.  bot.).  180-3-1889 
Bemers,  Juliana.     [Hawking  and 

Hunting,  1486] 1388- 

Bemers,  John  Bourchier.Ld.  (Eng. 

Chan.).    [Trans,  of  Froissart]  .    .  1469i'-1532 
Berry,  William.  [Encyc.  Heraldica, 

182*40] 1774-1851 

Berzelius,  Baron  Jons  Jakob  (Swed. 

chem.) 1779-1848 

Besant,  Walter  (Eng.  author)    .    .    l*!-'5- 
Bescherelle,    Louis    Nicolas    (Fr. 

gram,  and  lexicog.) 1802-1883 

Bessey,  Charles  Edwin  (Am.  bot.)  .    1845- 
Best,  Wm.  Mawdesley   (Eng.    ju- 
rist).     [Evidence   and   Practice, 
1849.] 
Betterton,  Thomas  (Eng.  actor) .    .  1635?-1710 
Bevan,  Wm.  Lotham  (Eng.  writer)    1821- 
Beveridge.Wm.  (Eng.  linguist)      .    1637-1708 
Beverly,  Robt.  (.\m.  historian)  .    .    1675-1716 
(revised  by  Becke). 
Bibliotheca    Sacra    (Am.    theolog. 

quarterly,  estab.  184.3). 
Bickerstaff ,  Isaac  (Brit,  dramatist).  1735?-1788? 
Bickersteth,  Edward  (Eng.  theol.)  1786-1850 
Biddle,  Nicholas  (Am.  financier)  .  1786-1844 
Bigelow,  Jacob  (Am.  physician)  .  1787-1879 
Birch,  Thomas  (Eng.  historian)  .  .  1705-1766 
Bishop,  Frederick  (Eng.  writer  on 

cookery,  pub.  1,S52). 
Bispham,  Geo.  Tucker  (Am.  jurist). 
Black,  Joseph  (Brit,  chemist)      .    -    1728-1799 
Black,  William  (Scot,  novelist)  .    .    1841- 
Blackburne,  Francis  (Eng.  clerg.) .    1705-1787 
Blackie,  John  Stuart  (Scot,  class. 

scholar) 180WS95 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard  (Eng.  the- 
ologian and  poet) 1^50?-1729 

Blackmore,     Richard     Doddridge 

(Eng.  novelist) 1825- 

Blackstone,     Sir    William     (Eng. 

jurist).    [Commentaries]  ....    172.3-1780 
Blackwall,  Anthony  (Eng.  author).    1674-1730 
(xix) 


xs. 


AUTHORS   AND   WORKS   QUOTED. 


Quoted  in 

Diet,  as  Names  io  fnlj.  Datei. 

Blackwood^s  or    Blackwood'H  Edinburgh  Magazine 
Blachw.  Mag.       (fouoded  1817). 

Blair,  Hugh  (Scot,  divine  and  rheto- 
rician;     1718-1800 

Blair,  Robert  (Scot,  clerg.  and  poet)  169J-1747 
Blakely,  Edward  T.  [Diet,  of 
ConCc'l  Information,  Lond.,  1878.] 
Bloomfield,  Robert  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1766-1823 
Blount,  Thomas  (Eng.  legal  writer)  1618-1679 
Blount,  Chas.  (Eng.  deistic  writer)  1654-1693 
Blount,  Sir  Henry  (Eng.  traveler)  .  1602-I6S2 
Boaden,  James  (Eng.  dramatist)    .    1762-1839 


Blair 

R.  Blair  .    . 
Blakely     .    . 

R.  Bloomfield 

Blount  .    .    . 

C.  Blount .    . 

Sir  //.  Blount 

J.  Boaden 

W.R.Boardman  Boardman,  Wm.  £.  (Am.  clerg.). 

Bolingbroke  .  .  Bolingbroke,  Henry  St.  John,  Vis- 
count (Eng.  statesman)   ....    1678-1751 

Bolton  ....  Bolton,  Robert  (Eng.  Puritan  di- 
vine)     1672-1631 


Bk.  of  Com. 

Prater  .    . 

Booth    .    .    . 

Boswell     .    . 


Botworth  . 
Boucher    . 

Bourne 
J.  Bourne. 
Bouvier     . 


F.  Bowen .    .  . 

Bowring  .    .  . 

A.  K.H.Boyd. 

Boyle    .    .    .  . 

Bnyse    .    .    .  . 

Braction  .    .  . 

Bradford     .  . 

B.  Brady .  .  . 
Abp.  Bramhall . 
Bramston .  .  . 
J.  Brand  .    .  . 

Brande     .    •  . 

Brande  *  C.  . 


Brathwait  . 

T.Bray    .  . 

Brende .    .  . 

Brenwood  .    • 

Breton  .    .  •    . 

Brevint     .  .    . 

Brewer      .  •    , 

A.  Brewer  .    . 

SirD.  Brewster 

Brieger     .  .    . 

J.  Bright  .  .    . 

Brimley    .  .    . 

Brinton     .  .    . 
C.  A.  Bristed    . 

Brit.  Critic  .    . 


Britton  .  .  . 
Brockett    .    .    . 

Brovie  (1659)  . 
C.  Bronte  .  , 
Brooke   (East- 

ford)  .  .  . 
B.  Brooke  .  . 
W.  K.  Brooke  . 
Broom  .  .  .  . 
Broome  .  .  . 
Brougham    .    . 

Dr.  J.  Brovm  . 

G.  Brown .    .  . 

a.  Brown .    .  . 

T.  Brown .    .  . 

E.  Browne    .  . 

F.  Browne  .  . 
Sir  T.  Browne  . 

W.  Browne  .    . 


1766-1816 


Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Booth,  David  (English  lexicog.)  . 
Boswell,  James  (biog.  of  Dr.  John- 
eon) 1740-1795 

Bosworth,  Joseph  (Eng.  philol.)  .  .  1789-1876 
Boucher,  Jonathan  (Eng.  author  in 

Am.) I7.»-1804 

Bourne,  Henry.    [Antiquities,  VOSl    1696-1733 
Bourne,  John  (Eng.  engineer). 
Bouvier,  John  (Am.  jurist).    [Law 

Diet.] 1787-1851 

B.  I.  Bowditch .    Bowditch,    Henry    Ingeraoll  (Am. 

Burg.  and  physiol.) 1808- 

Bowen,  Francis  (Am.  philoB.)  .  .  1811-1890 
Bowring,  Sir  John  (Eng.  traveler 

and  linguist) 1792-1872 

Boyd,  Andrew   Kennedy  Hutchi- 
son (Scot,  clergyman) 1825- 

Boyle,  Robert  (Irish  chemist)  .  .  .  1626-1691 
Boyse,  Samuel  (Eng.  pcet) ....  1708-1749 
Braction,  Henry  de  (Eng.  lawyer). 

[Laws,  1569] 1227?-1267 

Bradford,  John  (Eng.  martyr)  .  .  15107-1555 
Brady,  Robert  (Eng.  historian)  .  .  1&»3-1700 
Bramhall,  Abp.  John  (Eng.  author)  1593-1663 
Bramston,  James  (Eng.  vicar)     .    .  -1744 

Brand,  John.    [Description  qf  Orh. 

ney,  Edin.,  1701] 1668?-]7S8 

Brande,    William    Thomoa    (Eng. 

chemist) 1768-1866 

Brande,  Wm.  Thos.,  and  Cox,  Geo. 
Wm.   [Dict.of Sei.,Lit.,and Art, 
Lond.,  1875.] 
Brathwait,  Richard  (Eng.  poet)  .    .    1588-1673 
Bray,    Thomas    (Eng.   clerg.   and 

philan.) 1656-1730 

Brende,   John.    [Qtiintus    Curtius, 

Lond.,  1553.) 
Brerewood,  Edward  (Eng.    math. 

and  antiq.) 1565-1615 

Breton,  Nicholas  (Eng.  poet)  .  1542?-1626? 
Brevint,  Daniel  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1616-1695 
Brewer,    Edward    Cobham    (Eng. 

compiler) 1810- 

Brewer,  Anthony  (Eng.  dram.,  time 

of  Charles  I.). 
Brewster,  David,  Sir  (Brit,  physicist)  1781-1868 
Brieger,    Ludwig    (Ger.     physiol. 

chemist) 1S49- 

Brlght,  John  (Eng.  statesman)    .    .    1811-1889 
Brimley,  George  (Eng.  critic)     .    .    1819-1857 
Brinton,  Dan.  Garrison  (Am.  cthnol.)  1837- 
Bristed,  Charles  Astor(Am.  writer)    1820-1874 
British  Critic  (Eng.  review,  organ  of 
Higli  Church  party,  1793-18*3). 
British  Pharm.     British  Pharmacopceia. 
firit.  Quart.  Rev.  British    Quarterly   Review   (estab. 
London,  1845). 
Britton,  John  (Eng.  antiquary)  . 
Brockett,  John  Trotter  (Brit,    an 

tiquary) 1788-1842 

Brome,  Richard  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  -1632 

Bronte,  Charlotte  (Eng.  novelist)   .    1816-1855 
Brooke,     Wesley.     [Eastford,    or 
Bouse/told  Sketches,  Boston,  1855.] 
Brooke,  Henry  (Eng.  poet)     .    .    .    1706-1783 
Brooke, "Wm.  "Keith(Am.  biologist).   1848- 
Broom,  Herbert  (Eng.  legal  writer).    18I5-1S32 
Broome,  Wm.  (Eng.  translator) .    .    1689-1745 
Brougham,    Lord   Henry    (British 

statesman; 1778-1868 

Brown,  John  (Scot,  preacher)  .  .  1810-1882 
Brown,  Goold  (Am.  grammarian)  .  1791-1857 
Brown,  Robert  (Scot,  botanist)  .  .  1773-1858 
Brown,  Tom  (Eng.  author)  .  .  .  1663-1704 
Browne,  Edward  (Eng.  physician)  1644-1708 
Browne,  Peter  (Eng.  bishop)  .  .  . 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas  (Eng.  physi- 

<:ian) 1605-1682 

Browne,  William  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1590-1645? 
Mrs.  Browning .  Browning,  Eliz.  Barrett  (Eng.  poet)  1809-1861 
S.  Browning  .  Browning,  Robert  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1812-1689 
O.  A.  Brownson  Brownson,  Orestes  Augustus  (Am. 
journalist  and  theologian)  .  .  , 
James  Bruce  .  Bruce,  James  (Scot,  traveler)  .  .  . 
Sdbert  of  Brunne  Mannyng,  Robert,  called  R.  of  B. 

(Eng.  chron.  and  poet,  trans.)  .    1260?-1340? 
i-auder  Brunton  Brunton,   Thomas    Lauder    (Scot. 

physician) 1844- 

Bryant,  William  CuUen  (Am.  poet)  1794-1878 
Bryant,   Jacob   (Eng.    theel.    and 

mythol.  writer) 1715-1804 

Brydges,  Sir  Samuel  Egerton  (Eng. 

bibliographer) 1762-1837 

Bryskett,  Lodowick  (Brit,  poet  and 

translator) fl.  1671-1611 

Buchanan,  jamee.    [Diet.,  1757.] 

Buchanan,  Claudius  (Scot,  divine).    1766-1815 

Buchanan,  James  (Fres.  V.  S.)  .    .    1791-1868 


17n-1857 


-1735 


1803-1876 
1730-1794 


Bryant 
J.  Bryant 

Brydges    , 

Bryskett  . 

Buchanan 
C.  Buchanan 
J.  Buchanan 


Quoted  In 
Diet,  as 
W.  M.  Buchanan 

Buck     .... 

Sir  G.  Buck  .    . 
Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham .    ,    . 
Buckland .    .    . 

Buckle  .... 

A.  B.  Buckley  . 

Buckminster .    . 

Budgetl  .  .  . 
Bujg'on  .... 

Bp.Bull  .  .  . 
BuUinger .    .    . 

Bullokar  .  .  . 
Bungay    .    .    . 

Bunyan     .    .    . 

J.  Burdon-San- 
derson  .  .  . 
Burke  .... 
Sir  B.  Burke  . 
Ld.  Burleigh     . 

Bum     .... 

Bp.  Burnet  .  . 
T.  Burnet .    .    . 

Burnet/'  *  *  . 
O.  P.  Bumham 

Bums   .... 

F.  Burr    .    .    . 

BurrilZ      .    .    . 

J.  Burroughs    . 

Burrow     .    •    . 

Burt     .... 

Burton .... 

J.  B.  Burton  . 
R.  F.  Burton    . 

Busby   .... 

B.  Bushnell  .  . 
Bp.  Butler    .    . 

C.  Butter  .  .  . 
S.  Butler  .  .  . 
Byles     .... 

Byrd    .    .    . 
James  Byrne 

Byrom .    .    . 
Byron  .    .    . 


1807-1877 
-1623 


1627-1687 


1784-1856 


inS»-I796 


1807-1869 


<?.  W.  Cable  . 
Caird  .... 
Cairnes     .    .    . 

Calamy     .    .    , 

Calderwood .    . 

Calderwood 
(Fleming's  Vo- 
cabulary') .    . 

Callander     ,    . 

Calthrop  .    .    . 

F.  C.  Calva-t    . 

G.  B.  Calvert  . 
Camden  .  .  . 
Campbell .  .  , 
Campbell  (Diet. 

Mil.  Sci.)   .    . 
Dr.  J.  Campbell 
G.  Campbell 
Lord  Campbell 

J.  V.  Cane  .  . 
Canning  ... 
Capgrave  .  . 
Carew  .... 

T.  Carew .  .  . 
Carleton   .    .    . 

Bp.  of  Carlisle . 
Carlton     •    .    . 

Carlyle     .    .    . 

Dr.  A.  Carlyle 

Carpenter  .  . 
L.  Carroll    .    . 

CnrtwrigAt  .    . 

W.  Cartwright 

B.  F.  Carp  .    . 

Sir  L.  Cary  ,    . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Buchanan,  W.   M.     [Technological 
Diet.,  Lond.,  1846.] 

Buck,  Gurdon  (Am.  Burgeon)     .    . 

Buck,  Sir  George  (Eug.  historian)  . 

Buckingham,  Geo.  Villiers,  second 
duke  of  (Eng.  poet) 

Buckland,  William,  Dean  of  West- 
minster (geol.  and  paleon.)  .    .    . 

Buckle,  Henry  Thomas  (Eng.  his- 
torian)     1821-1862 

Buckley,   Arabella   Burton   (Eng. 
scientific  writer) 1840- 

BuckminBter,  Joseph  Stevens  (Am. 
Unitarian  divine) 1784-1812 

Budgell.  Eustace  (Eng.  writer)  .    .    1685-1736 

Buffon,  Georges  Louis  Leclerc  (Fr. 
naturalist) 1707-1788 

Bull,  Bp.  George  (Eng.  theologian)    1634-1710 

BuUinger,     Heinrich     (Swiss    re- 
former)        1504-1575 

Bullokar,  William  (Eng.  gram.)      .        fl.  1580 

Bungay,  George  W.  (Am.  journalist 
and  poet) 1825- 

Bunyan,  John  (English  preacher). 
[Pih/rim's  Progress] 1628-1688 

Burdon-Sanderson,      John      Scott 
(Eng.  physiologist) 1828-1882 

Burke,  Edmund  (Eng.  statesman)  .  ]729?-1797 

Burke,  Sir  Bernard  (Eng.  antiq.)    .    1815- 

Burleigh,  or  Burghley,  Lord,  Wm. 
Cecil  (Eng.  statesman) 1620-159S 

Burn,  Richard  (Eng.  law  writer)    .    172(^1785 

Burnet,  Bp.  Gilbert  (Scot,  historian)   1643-1715 

Burnet,    Thomas    (Eng.     writer). 
[Theort/of  the  Earth] 16SS-171S 

Bumey,  Charles  (Eng.  author)  .    .    1TX-18U 

Burnham,  George  Pickering  (Am. 
journalist). 

Bums,  Robert  (Scot,  poet)  .... 

Burr,  Fearing,  Jr.    [I'egetabks  of 
Ameriea,  Boston,  186.5.] 

Burrill,  Alexander  Mansfield.  [Law 
Z)ic(.,  N.  Y.,  1S59] 

Burroughs,  John  (Am.  nat.  and  es- 
sayist)      1837- 

Burrow,    Sir  James.     [Reports   in 
King:i  Bench,  17.56-72] 170I-I782 

Burt,    Captain    Edward.    [Letters, 
Lond.,  1754] -1755 

Burton,     Robert     (Eng.    philos.). 
[Anat.  of  Melancholy] 1577-1640 

Burton,  John  Hill  (Scot  advocate).    1809-1882 

Burton,  Sir  Richard  Francis  (Eng. 
traveler) 1821-18W 

Busby,  Thomas  (Eng.  mus.  writer).    1755-1838 

Bushnell,  Horace  (Am.  clergyman). 

Butler,  Bp.  Joseph  (Eng.  theol.) .    . 

Butler,  Charles  (Eng.  clergyman)  . 

Butler,  Samuel  (Eng.  poet) .... 

Byle«,   Sir   John    Barnard     (Eng. 
writer  on  commercial  law)  .    .    .    1801-1884 

Byrd,  Wm.  (Eng.  musician)    .    .    .  ]S38?-1623 

Byrne,    James.     [Eng.    Language, 

Lond.,  1885.] 
Byrom,  John  (Eng.  poet)    ....    1691-1763 
Byron,  George  Noel  Gordon,  Ld. 
(Eng.  poet) 1788-1824 

Cable,  Geo.  W.  (Am.  writer)  .    .    .  1844- 

Caird,  John  (Scot,  clergyman)    .    .  1820- 
Cairnes,  John    Elliot   (Eng.  poUt 

economist) 1823-1875 

Calamy,  Edm.  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    .  1600-1666 

Calderwood,  David  (Scot,  author)  .  1575-1650 


Caliierwood,  Henry  (Scot,  philos.)  .    1830- 
Callander,  John  (Scot,  lawyer  and 

editor) -1789 

V/althrop,  or  Calthorp,  Sir  Harry 

(Eng.  jurist).    [Customs  of  Lond., 

1612] 1686-1637 

Calvert,  Fred.  Grace  (Eng.  chem.)  .    1819-1873 
Calvert,  Geo.  H.  (Am.  misc.  writer)  180.3- 
Camdcn,  Wm.  (Eng.  antiquarian)  .    1551-1623 
Campbell,  Thomas  (Brit,  poet)    .     .    1777-1844 
Campbell,  E.  S.  N.    [Diet.  Mil.  Sci- 
ence, Lond.,  1830.] 
Campbell,  John  (Scot,  polit.  hist.)  .    1708-1775 
Campbell,  Geo.  (Scot,  divine)     .    .    1719-1796 
Campbell, Lord,  John.  [LivesofLd. 

Chancellors] 1779-1861 

Cane,  John  Vincent  (Eng.  friar)     .  -1672 

Canning,  Geo.  (Eng.  statesman)  .  .  1770-1S27 
Capgrave,  John  (Eng.  historian)  .  1393-1464 
Carew,    Richard     (Eng.     antiq.). 

[Sun-ey  of  Comwatt,  Lond.,  1602]  1555-1620 
Carew,  Thomas  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1598?-1639? 
Carleton,  Capt.  Geo.    [Memoirs  of 

an  Eng.  Oi?ce>-,Lond.,  1728.] 
Carlisle,  Harvey  Goodwin,  Bp.  of  .    1818- 
Carlton,  Robert,  pseud,  of  B.   R. 

Hall  (Am.  writer) 1798-1863 

Carlyle,  Thomas  (Brit.  CBsayist  and 

historian) 1795-1881 

Carlyle,  Alexander  (Scot,  divine)  .  1722-1805 
Carpcnter.W'm.  Benj.  (Eng.  physiol.)  1813-1885 
Carroll,   Lewis,    pseud,    of   C.   L. 

Dodgson  (Eng.  writer)     ....  1833?- 
Cartwright,  Thomas  (Eng.  Puritan 

divine) 1535-1603 

Cartwright,  Wm.  (Eng.  poet  and 

dramatist) 1611-1643 

Cary,  Henry  F.  (English  poet  and 

translator) 1772-1844 

Cary,  Sir  Lneiiu  (Brit  political 

writer) 1610?-1643 


1802-1876 
1692-1752 
1559-1647 
1612-1680 


(Diet,  of  Xee- 
dleiDork)    .    , 

Cavendish     .    . 

Cawthom .    .    . 

Caxton     .    .    . 

Cecil     .... 

Mrs.  Centlivre  . 
The  Century     . 


Chalkhai  , 


Chalmers  .    . 
A.  Chalmers 


Qiioted  in 
Diet,  as  Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Cas-iell  (Diet,  of  Casseirs   Dictionary  of   Cookery, 

Cookery)    .    .        London. 
Dr.  CastelUmi)  Castell.  Edmund  (Eng.  orientalist).    1606-168* 
Oiton    ....    Caton.  John  Dean  (Am.  author)    .    1812- 
Caulfeild   (j-    S.    Caulfeild,    S.    F.   A.,    &    Saward, 
Blanche  C.  [Diet,  of  Needlework, 
Lond.,  1»«.] 
Cavendish,  Geo.  (Eng.  author)    .    .  ISOO-lseir 
Cawthom,  James  (Eng.  poet)     .    .    17I9-176I 
Caxton,  Wm.  (first  Eng.  printer)       1422?-14tf2 
Cecil,  Robert,    Earl   of   Salisbury 

(Eng.  statesman) 1563?-1612 

Centlivre,  Susanna  (Eng.  drama- 
tist)    1667?-1723 

The  Century  Illust.  Monthly  Mag. 
(e.stab.  in  N.  Y.,  mSI). 
J.  W.  Chadwick    Chadwick,  John  White  (Am.  Unit 

divine) 1840- 

Chulkhill,  John,  perhaps  pseud,  of 

I;£iiak  Walton. 
Chalmers,  Thomas  (Scot,  divine)    .    1780-1847 
Chalmers,     Alex.     (Brit,     editor). 
[Twlil-s  Johnson's  Did.].    .    .    .    1759-183t 
Chambers.    .    .    Chambers,  Ephraim  (Eng.  editor)  .  -1740 

Chambers     .    .    Chambers,    William    and    Robert 
(Scot,  compilers  and  publishers). 
Chambers's  En- 

cyc Chambers's  Encyclopedia,  1860-1868. 

Chambers' 8 Jour-  Chambers's    Edinburgh    Journal, 

nal     ....       (estab.  1832). 
Champness   .    .    Champness,  William  Swain.  [Insur. 

Diet.,  Lond.] 
Channing      .    .    Channing,  Wm.  Eliery  (Am.  Unit 

divine) 1780-180 

A.    L.    Chapin     Chapin,  Aaron  Lucius  (Am.  divine, 

(Johnson's  Cyc.)    and  writer  on  polit.  eeon.)   .■    .    .    1817- 
Chapman .    .    .    Chapman,    Geo.    (En?,    dramatist 

and  poet) 1557-163t 

Mrs.  Chapone  .    Chapone,  Hester  (Eng.  author)  .    .    1727-1801 
Charles  L     .    .    Chas.  Stuart  (k.  of  Eng.,  1640-49)   .    1600-1649 
T.  Chase  .    .    .    Chase,  Thomas  (Am.  educator)  .    .    1827- 
Ld.  Chatham    .    Chatham,  Wm.    Pitt,  I.ord  (Eng. 

statesman) 1708-1778 

Chatterton  .  .  Chatterton,  Thomas  ( Eng.  poet)  .  1752-1770 
Chaucer  .  .  .  Chaucer,  Geoffrey  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1340?-1400 
Chaucer's  Dream  (poem  formerly  attrib.  to  Chaucer). 
Chauncy  .  .  .  ()hauncy,  Chas.  (Am.  Unit,  divine)  1705-1787 
Chauvenet  .  .  Chauvenet,  Wm.  (Am.  math.)  .  .  1820-187O 
Cheever  .  .  .  Cheever,  Geo.  Barrell  (Am.  clerg.).  1807-1890 
SirJ.Cheke.  .  Cheke,  Sir  John  (Eng.  scholar)  .  .  1514-1557 
Chenevix  .  .  .  Chenevix,  Ricliard  (Irish  writer)  .  1774-1830 
Ld.  Chesterfield  Chesterfield,  Pliilip  Dormer  Stan- 
hope, Lord,    [letter.^] 1694-1773 

(Eng.  ballad,  in  Percy's  Relit/ues). 
Cheyne,  Geo.  (Scot  p'liys.  and  phil.)    1671-174S 
Child,  Sir  Josiah  (En;,  economist)      16.')0-1699 
Chillingworth,  Wm.  (Eng.  divine 

and  controversialist) 1602?-1644 

Chipman,  Nathaniel  (.\m.  jurist)  .  1752-1843 
Chitty,  Joseph  (Eng.  jurist)  .  .  .  1776-1841 
Choate,  Ruf us  (Am.  oral,  and  jur.)  1799-1859 
Christie,  Wm.  Dougal  (Eng.  dip.)  .  1816-1874 
Churehill.Chos.  (Eng.  poet  and  sat)  17.31-1764 
Churton.  Ralph  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1754-1831 
Cibber,  Colley  (Eng.  dramatist  and 

octor) 1671-1767 

Circular  of  Mass.  Representatires  (1768). 

Clarendon     .    .    Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  first  earl 

of  (Eng.  historian) 1608-1674' 

Clark,  Daniel  A.  (Am.  divine)  .  .  1779-1840 
Clark,  Wm.  Smitli  (pres.  Amherst 

Agricultural  College) 1826-1886 

Clarke,  Henry  Hyde  (Eng:.  philol.)  1815-1885 
Clarke,    Adam    (Brit,    philol.   and 

commentator) 1762?-1832' 

Clarke,  Charles  C.  (Eng.  writer)  .  1787-1877 
Clarke,  John  ( Eng.  phys.  &  writer)  1609-1878 
CHarke,    .Mary    Victoria    Cowden 

(Eng.  author) 1809- 

Clarke,  Samuel  (Eng.  philosopher)    1675-1729 

{Claus,  Carl  Fricdr.  (Ger.  biologist)    18.35- 
Sedgwick,  Adam  (Eng.  geologist)    1785-187S' 
Clausius,   Rudolf  Julius  Emanael 

(Ger.  physicist) 1822- 

Clayion    .    .    .    Clayton,  John.     [Repts.  antl  Pleas 

of  Assizes  at  York,  1651.] 
P.  Cleaveland  .    Cleaveland,  Parker  (Am.  geologist)    1780-1858 
Cleland    .    .    .    Cleland.  John  (Eng.  writer)    .    .    .    1709-1789 
Dr.  R.  Gierke   .    Clerke,  Richard  (Eng.  divine)    .    .  -1034 

Cleveland,  John  (Eng.  poet)   .    .    .    1613-1659 


Chevy  Chase 
Cheyne .  .  . 
Sir  J.  Child. 
Chillingworth 

Chipman  .  . 

Chitty  .    .  . 

R.  Choate  . 
W.  D.  Christie 

Churchill .  . 

Churton    .  . 

Cibher  .    .  . 


D.  A.  Clark  .    . 
IT.  S.  Clark  .    . 

Clarke.    .    .    . 
A.  Clarke     .    . 

Coxoden  Clarke 
John  Clarke  .  , 
Mary  Cowden 
Clarke  .  .  . 
S.  Clarke .  .  . 
Claus  8f  Sedg- 
wick 
Clausius   .    .    . 


Cleveland  .  . 
W.  K.  Clifford 
Clifton . 


Clifford,  Wm.  Kingdon  (Eng.  phil.)    1845-1879 


Cnifton,  WilUam  (Am.  poet)  .    .    .    1772-1799 
Be  Wilt  Clinton  Clinton,  De  Witt  (Am.  etatesmon) .    1769-1828 

A.  H.  Clough    .    Clough,  Arthur  Hugh  (Eng.  poet)       1819-1861 
F.P.Cobbe  •    •    Cobbe,  Frances  Power  (Brit,  wnter;   1822- 
Co66c«     .    .    .    Cobbett,  Wm.  (Eng.  polit.  writer)  .    1762-1&35 
R.  Cobden     •    .    Cobden,  Richard  (Eng.  economist)     1804-1865- 
Cobham     .    .    .    Cobham,  Sir  John    Oldeastle,  Ld. 

(Eng.  martyr) 1360?-1417 

Codker.    .  ■     •    Cocker,  Edw.  (Eng.  mathematician)   1631-1676 
Cockeram     .    .    Cockeram,  Henry.  [£«!;.  Z)ic(.,  1(«2.J 
Codrington  .    .    Codrington,  Robt.  (Eng.  misc.  writ- 
er)     1602-1005 

Cdgan  ....    Cogan,    Thomas   (Eng.    physician 

and  divine).  [The  Passions]  .  .  1736-1818 
Co3on(lS96).  .  Cogan,  Thomas  (Eng.  physician)  .  1545?-1607 
Coke     ....    Coke,  Sir  Edward.    [Laws  of  Eng., 

including  Coke  on  Littleton].  .  .  1552-1634 
Colebrookt  .  .  Colebrooke,  Hen.  T.  (Eng.  orient.)  1765-1&:;7 
Coleman  .  .  .  Coleman,  Lyman  (Am.  scholar)  .  179C-1882 
Coleridge  .    .    .    Coleridge,  Samuel  T.  (Eng.  poet)    .    1772-18;!4 

B.  Coleridge  .  Coleridge,  Hartley  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1796-1849 
Coles  ....  Coles,  Elisha  (Eng.  lexicographer)  1640F-1686 
Collection  ofRec-  Title  to  a   Collection   of   Records 

ords  (1642)     .       (cited  from  Lathim's  Diet.). 
Collier.    .    .    •    Collier,  Jeremy  (Eng.  divine)     .    .    1650-1726 
J.  P.  Collier,    .    CoUier,  John  Pay  ne  CEng.  lit  hist)     178!>-188a 


A 


inaUilll. 


PLatenr 


Spain. 


Sweden 


Switxerland.     United  States  f Brazil.        Uruguay. 


Venexi 
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PLateV 


ABMS  AND  FLAGS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  HER  COLONIES 


Malta 


Newfoundland. 


New  Zealand 


*  The  Motional  Flag  for  use  ashore.  With  certain  insignia  in  the  center,  the  Regimental  color  of 
the  Foot  Guards,  and  the  Queens  Color  d^  the  Line  RegimentsFlown.  oir  the  jack-staff  of  men  of  u^ar, 
and  at  the  main  iy  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet.  With  royal  arms  in  rentpr,  used  hy  diplomatic  representa- 
tives, ashore  and  afloat.  Mth  royal  initials  and  a  crown  in  center,  used  afloat  by  military  authorities. 
With  colonial  badge  in  center,  used  afloat  by  governors  of  Sritish  Dominions  and  Colonies. 
fFloH^i  by  ships  of- war.  and  by  vessels  of  the  Hoyal  Yacht  Sq,uadron. 

'^Flown  by  vessels  commanded  ly  officers  (f  ftoyal .Vavat  fieserve.and  by  hired  vessels  in  survey- 
ing senice.hfth  colonial  had^e  in  jfy.  flown  by  vessels  in  the  employment  of  a  British  Colony. 
With  other  insignia  in  fly  flown  fy  vessels  in  other  public  service.  With  royal  arms  in  fly,  flown, 
afloat  by  consular  officers.  Flown  by  se^'eral  yacht  cluis.  including  the  fioyal  Canadian  (with  a 
crown  in  the  flyjand  theRoycd Mova  Scotia  Yacht  Sq,uadron,  f without  device. J 
IFlownby  firitish  merchant  shijos  and  vessels  not  otherwise  provided  for.  With  the  imperial 
crown  in  theflyfbwn  by  the  British  custom  house  Used  b}'  the  Trinity  ffouse  withitsjack  in  the  fly 
XFlmvn  at  the  main  hy  an  Admiral,at  the  fore  iy  a  Vice  Admiral. and  at  the  mizzen  by  a  Rear 
Admiral. Fn  vessels  of  less  than  three  masts,  and  in  boats,  a  Vice  Admiral  adds  .one  7'ed  ball, 
and  a  Bear  Admiral  adds  t>vo  red  balls. 

"W  Flown  at  the  main  by  Comtnodore  of  /I  ?f  Class :  at  fore,  by  Commodore  of  2'd-  Class, 
and  at  Tnizzen  by  senior  of  two  or  more  commanding  officers  iit  company,  when  of 
lower   rank  than    Commodore. 


New  South  Wales. 


Queensland 


South  Australia        S*  Helena      Straits  Siettlements      Tasmania 


Trinidaa . 


Victoria.       Western  Australia.  Windward  Islands 
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PLale  VI. 


FLAGS  OF  VARIOUS   NATIONS 

For  the  United  States  see  Plate  I. 
For  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  seePlateY 


AuslTO'Hun^aiY'.Maii'OrWar 


China.Manof -War.  China.Merchant. 

sea 


Colombia 


Costa  Kca,Manof  War* 


(icrmaiiv.  Merchant.  Greo<-e.Manof\V'nr  *  Ouatejnala, Stale  Flaj.* 


fl 


Honduras 


Norway. Merchant.  Oran^cFree  State. 


Italy.  Man  of  War."^         ''Japan,  Manof  War.** 


Portui^al.  rtoumania  "      Riissia,Manof-WaT.  IRussia,Merchant.  Salva.dor,SfateFla^ll 

*  Wifhinil  cocUof-atms  or  sun  or  other  Symbol,  these  become  the  merchant  flaq.    +  WithnvU  the  coat-of-ar/ns,  this  becomes 
^1         the  fta^  for  men  of-war  and  merchunhnen.  -^  Without  the  crown  (retaining  the  shield )  this  becomes  the  merchant 
^-        flag.    T  On  the  reverse  side,  the  reverse  of  the  coaf-ofarms.  II  On  the  reverse  side  thirteen  stars  in  place  of  the  coat- 
^        of- arms.     The  vierchant  flaa  has  thirteen  stars  on   both  sides,  without  coat  of- arms.   ^* In  the- mewhant flag , 
t?te  sixteen  red  rays  are  omitted. 
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FLAGS  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS 


Continued  from  Plate  VI 


H 

L. 

^fl 

1 

Sara 

L>vak. 

Servia. 

Turkey  and  E^ypt.  United  States  of  BrtiziL. 


Uruguay. 


Venezuela. State  Fla^.  I 


Z^anzibar. 


*U7/hout  coat  of  ntms  this  beromes  the  merchant  ffa^. 
iWitJwut  coat  of  arms  (relatninxf  t/i^  steers.^  this  htcomes  the  nmrchfttit  fUttf. 


TLAGS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CODE   OF  SIGNALS 


Q 


s. 


\%nn 


PILOT  FIAGS  OF  VARIOUS  :NATI0NS 

For  the  United  States,  see  Plate  1. 
For  Great  Britain,  see  Plate  Y 


Deiunark. 


Netherlands. 


Belgium. 
Greece  .  Italy. 


Portugal 


Bxissia. 


Spain .  Sweden  and Norw< 


COFrHiaHT  ISSavV  a.ftC-MEIIRIAHKCO. 


fuae  vni. 


[American.       [       Atlantic.         [Baltimore. 


I 


Toledo.  r  Willjamsljur^.    \     Winthrop. 


Yale  Corinthian .  i     Yonkers . 

r  ia*a  tv  a,»c.McnRiAM»ob.- 


Yonkers  Cor.    i      Ybrkville. 


)n\oi\ yP>'Mf>//^.ir        iVrsidcnt's  Fla^. 


Klagol  Secrelan  otNa>y.'l   Admirals  Flag.         Vice  Admiral's  llajj.      Rear  Advnirars  P 


V 

^ 


Senior 
OClirer.       "Rear  Admiral's 


A^hl  House 
Service. 


NATION  AT.     KNSION. 


0 

11      \i«\/n  1 


Naval 
Reserve.  Flag. 


• 


Hear  Admii-al's 


Narrow  Peimaiil.      (  Now.  \ 


^-k^^^Kifif  ^  ••••• 


Church  Pennant. 


Revenue  Ensi^iL. 


■ 


N  arrow  Pen  nanl     ( Reven  ue  M  ari  n  e . ) 

OFFICIAL     FLAGS 

UNITED  STATES. 

Wind  and  Weather  Fla^s 

Tmiprmfutv  .ligntil  above  a  weather  fla//  i?u/;uY/^^s  wari/ur,- 

below  uidicaifs  rold^r  weaf-her.     Odd  wave  fUti/  hul irate.: 

■f.'>  °or  loner.    The  easterly  or  wcsterli^  pe.niw.nt  a  bo>'e 

rautJo/Mjy  or  .ilortn  /layj  inddzile.s  twtiherly  ^an/l  eu.'iferl,i/ 

or  wesi^erly/  win/Is;\i^\o'^  .■iou;di/'rly/fi?idea.Hl/:r/.y or lyestedy/win/h. 


► 


a»en'iia.rKdow.^  ^^///V 

QearorPair.       KdnorSnoM.         Cold  Wave.  ^^^P^'"''*"''*' Westerly  Winds    ,    ^^^^^'^^y^''}^*"  Cautionary.        ,  Storm. 

Signal.  -  ^^f"Jf"'"^^j'Y^'fDisptmfedont}uLa}<e^mly.)    (WheatWoare 


Yacbt   Ensign 

Hi. 


when  displayed  alone.) 


showtiJfurncane\} 


SIGNAL  FL\GS 


OF  THE 


UNITED       STATES      NAVY 


Isl. Repeater.  Snd.Repealer.        "  3rd. Repeater 


Preparatory. 


Tele^aph.  Comet. 

*  Same  with  colors  reversed 


DespcitclL. 


Quarantine 


-/_. 


AUTHORS   AND   WORKS   QUOTED. 


XXI 


Ouoted  is 
TDlct.  ai 
Collins.    .    .    • 
if.  CoUins     .    . 
r.  W.  Collins   . 

W.  Collins  .  . 
J.  CoUyer     .   . 

Colman    ,    •   . 

Volman  t(  Oar- 
rick   .... 

Colman.the  Eld- 
er, or  a'&l)    ■ 

P.  Colqithotm    . 

O.  Vombe .    .    . 

Comber     r    . 

Com'^ton   ,    .    . 

Congreve  .    .    . 

ConstiUkUan  q; 
U.S.      .    .    . 

Contemp.  Rev.  . 

Coni/beare  •  • 
J.  Conybeare  . 
Cook  .... 
JoKph  Cook  -  . 
CooAc(161S).    . 

J.  P.  Cooke  .  . 
Jd.  C.  Cooke  . 
Cooley      ... 

A.  J.  Cooley.    . 

Coonibe  .  .  . 
Cooper .... 
/.  O.  Cooper    . 

Cope     .... 

Copland  ... 

A.  Copley.    .    . 

Sp.  Corbet  .  . 
Comhill  Mag.  . 

B.  Cornwall 

Sir  C.  Cormcal- 

tis 

The  Coronation 

E.  L.  Corthell  . 
Bp.  Cosin .  .  . 
Cot  grave  .  .  . 
J.  Cotgrave  .    . 

Cotton  .... 

If.  Cotton .  .  . 
Coiies  .... 
The  Council 
Book  (1651)  . 
Court  of  Love  . 
Cowthope  .  . 
Coventry  .  .  . 
Coverdale  .  . 
Cowell .... 
Cowley.  .  .  . 
Cowper  ... 
Latty  Cowper  . 

6.  jr.  Cox  .  . 
Care  .... 
Bp.  Coxe  .  .  . 
W.  Coxe  .  .  . 
Cozzens  .  .  . 
Crabb  .... 
Crahbe  .... 
£.  Cracroft  .  . 
Craft  of  Lovers 
(IMS)  .  .  . 
Craig  .... 
Sir  T.  Craig     . 

W.  P.  a-aighm 
Craik  .... 
Cranch  .  .  . 
Cranmer  .  ,  . 
Crashaw  .  ,  . 
J.  Cratafurd  . 
Creech  .... 
Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IF.  .  . 
Croft  .... 
Croker  .  .  . 
Croly  .... 
Crompton  ,  . 
Oliver  Cromwell 

W.  Crookes  .  . 
Croeby .  .  .  . 
Cross  (Life  of  O. 
Eliot)  .  ,  . 
Crowley  .  .  , 
Croxall  .  ,  , 
Cruise  .... 
Cudworth     .    . 

W.  CuUen  .  . 
R.  Cutriberland 

Camming  .    .    , 

T.  Cunmngham 
,°.  Ctamingham 
Vurran     .   .    . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Collins,  Wm.  (Eng.  poet)  ....  1721-1759 
Collins,  Mortimer  (Eng.  writer)  .  1827-1876 
Collins,   Thoniiis    Wharton    (Am. 

poet  and  economist) 1812-1879 

Collins,  Win.  Wilkio (Eng.  novelist)  1824-1888 
Collyer,  John.    ILuw  o/  Partner- 
ship, Lond.,  184(1.] 
Colman,  Geo.,  the  Younger  (Eng. 

dramatic  poet) 1702-1836 

Colman,  Geo.,  the  Elder,  and  Gar- 
rick,  David.    [Cta7tdcsti;ie   Mar- 
nuf/e.] 
Colman,  George,  the  Elder  (Eng.  es- 
sayist and  drniuutist) 17.'^-1794 

Colquhoun,  Patrick  (Scot,  statis.)  .    174A-1820 
Combe,  Geo.  ^Seot.  phrenol.  writer)    1788-1858 
Comber,  Thos.  (Denn  of  Durham) .    l(;44-lGi)t( 
Compton,  Henry  (Eng.  bishop)  .    .    1(^2-1713 
Congreve,  Wm.  (Eng.  dram,  poet)     167l)-ir2y 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 
(framed  in  the  Feder&l  Conven- 
tion, 1787). 
Contemporary  Review  (founded  In 

London,  ISiMi). 
Conybeore,Wm.  J.  (Eng.  divine)   .    1815-1857 
Conybeare,  John  (Eng.  bishop)  .    .    1692-1755 
Cook,  Capt.  Jas.  (Eng.  navigator)  .    172S-1779 
Cook.  Joseoh  (Am.  lecturer)  .    .    .    1838- 
{Descrijition  of  the  /imly  of  J/an] 

quoted  from  Richardson's  Diet. 
Cooke,  Josiuh  P.  (Am.  chemist) .    .    1827-1894 
Cooke,  iMordecttiCubitt (Eng.  bot.).    1825- 
Cooley,  Thos.  M.  (Am.  lawyer,  ed. 

Story's  and  Blackstone's  (jomm.)    1824- 
Cooley,  Arnold  James.    [Prac.  Re- 
ceipts, 4th  ed.,  Lond.,  1864.] 
Cooinbe,Wm.(Eng.  humorous  poet)  1741-1823 
Cooper,  Jas.  Fenimore( Am.  nov.)  .    1789-1851 
Cooper,  John  Gilbeit  (Eng.  writer 

on  classics) 1723-1769 

Cope,  Edward  Drinker(Am.  nat.)  .    1840- 
Copland,  Jas.  (Scot,  physician)  .    .    1791-1870 
Copley,  Anth(my.    {Fits,  Wits,  and 

Fancies,  15;i')] 3567-1607? 

Corbet.  Bp.  Richard  (Eng.  poet)    .    1582-1635 
Cornhill  Magazine  ( London  month- 
ly journal,  estab.  1859). 
Cornwall,  Barry,  pseud,  of  B.  W. 

Procter  (Eng.  poet) 1787-1874 

Cornwallis,  Sir  Charles  (Eng.  diplo- 
mat)      1630? 

(a  comedy  of  17th  cent.,  either  by 

John  Fletcher  or  by  Shirley). 
Corthell,  Elmer  L.  (Am.  engineer)  .    184(^ 
Cosin,  John  (Eng.  author)  ....    1594-1672 
Cotgrave,  Handle  (Eng.  lexicog.)   .  -1634 

Cotgrave,  John.    [(nCs  Interpret., 

orEyig.  Parnassits,l,ond.,16BS]   .        fl.  1655 
Cotton,  Chas.  (Eng.  trans,  and  poet)    1630-1687 
Cotton,  Nath.  (Eng.  phys.  and  poet)    1707-1788 
Cones,  Elliott  (Am.  naturalist)  .    .    1842- 
The  Council  Book  of  the  Eng.  Com- 
monwealth, 
(a  poem  attributed  to  Chaucer). 
Courthope.Wm.  John  (Eng.  essayist)  1842- 
Coventry,  Henry  (Eng.  writer)  .    .  17107-1752 
Coverdale,  Jliles  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    1488-1568 
Cowell,  John  (Eng.  jurist).    .    .    .    1554-1611 
Cowley,  Abraham  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    1618-1667 
Cowper,  William  (Eng.  poet)      .    .    1731-1800 
Cowper,      Mary     (Eng.     writer). 

lDianj,m»] 1685-1724 

Cox,  Geo.  Wm.  (Eng.  historian)  .  1827- 
Coxe,  John  Redman  (Am.  phys.)  .  1773-1864 
Coxe.  Arthur  Cleveland  (Am.  poet)  1818-1896 
Coxe,  Wm.  (Eng.  hist,  writer)  .  .  1747-1828 
Cozzens,  Fred.  S.  (Air.,  writer)  .  .  1818-1869 
Crabb,  Geo.  (Eng.  lexicog.)  [Syn.^  1778-1851 
Crabbe,  Geo.  (Eng.  poet)  ....  1754-1832 
Cracroft,  Bernard  (Eng.  essayist)  .  1826?-1888 
(a    poem    formerly   attributed    to 

Chaucer). 
Craig,  John.  [_Eng.  Diet.,  Lond.,  1852.) 
Craig,  Sir  Thomas    (Scot,   lawyer 

and  antiquary) 1538-1608 

Craighill,  Wm.  Price  (Am.  soldier)  1833- 
Craik,  Geo.  Lillie  (Scot,  writer)  .  1799-1866 
Cranch,  Wm.  (Am.  jurist)  ....  1769-1855 
Cranmer,  Thomas  (Eng.  reformer)  1489-1556 
Crashaw,  Richard  (Eng.  poet)  ,  .  16137-1649 
Crawfurd,  John  (Scot,  author)  .  .  1783-1868 
Creech,  Thomas  (Eng.  translator)  ,    1659-1701 

Creed  of  Pius  IV.  (Pope,  1559-65)   .  1499-1565 

Croft,  Herbert  (Eng.  bishop)  .    .    .  160-3-1691 

Croker.JohnW.  (Brit,  statesman)  ,  1780-1857 

Croly,  Geo.  (Brit,  divine  and  poet)  .  1780-1860 

Crompton,  Hugh  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  fl.  1657 
Cromwell,  Oliver  (lord  protector  of 

the  Eng.  Commonwealth)    .    .    .  1599-1658 

Crookes,  Wm.  (Eng.  physicist)  .    .  1832- 

Crosby,  Alpheus  (Am.  educator)  .  1810-1874 
Cross,  John  Walter    (husband   of 

Geo.  Eliot,  and  ed.  of  her  Life). 

Crowley,  Robert  (Eng.  divine)   .    .  1518-1588 

Croxall,  Samuel  (Brit,  divine)     .    .  -1732 

Cruise.  William  (Eng.  legal  writer)  -1824 
Cudwoith,  Ralph  (Eng.  divine  and 

philosopher) 1617-1688 

CuUen,  Wm.  (Scot.  med.  writer)  .  1712-1790 
Cumberland,  Richard  (Eng.   poet 

and  dramatist) 1732-1811 

Cumming,  Roualeyn  Geo.  Gordon 

(Scot,  traveler) 1820-1866 

Cunningham,  John  (Irish  poet) .    .  1729-1773 

Cunningham,  Peter  (Eng.  antiq.)  .  1816-1869 

Curran,  John  Philpot  (Irish  orator)  1750-1817 


Quoted  in 

Diet,  as 

Cursor  Mxmdi 


B.  R.  Curtis  . 

a.  T.  Curtis .  . 

a.  W.  Curtis  . 

Cusliing    .    .  . 

Cussans    .    .  . 

Cttvier .    .    .  . 

C'l/c.  qf  Arts  l( 

Scicucet     .  • 

Cyc.Med.     .  . 


Da  Costa  .    .  . 

D.Daggett  .  . 

Dalgarno .    .  • 

IC.  Ji.  Dall  .  . 

Dahon .    .    •  • 

J/.  Dalton     .  . 

Dumpier  .    .  . 

Dana    .    ,    .  . 

E.  S.  Dana  .  . 
R.  H.  Dana.Jr. 


Daniel . 
Daniell 


D'AnrillelTram. 
Mad.  D-Arblay. 

W.  Darlington  . 
J.  Durt  .  .  . 
Darrein  .  .  . 
E.  Darwin    .     . 

Davenant .  .  . 
John  Davidson . 

S.  Davidson .  . 
Davie»  (with 

name  of  work) 
Davies  Sf  Peck 

(Math.  Did.) 
Sir  J.  Davies    . 

E.  Davis  .  .  . 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Davis 

F.  Davison  .  , 
Davy    .... 

T.  Dawes .  .  . 
Dawkins  .  .  . 
B.  Dawson   .    . 

Day 

De  Bary  .  .  . 
Decker  -    -    ,    . 


The  Declaration 
of  Independ- 
ence   .... 

De  Colange  .    . 

J.  Dee  .    .    . 
De  Foe .... 
De  Morgan    .    . 
Denham    ,    .    . 
Dennis .... 

De  Quincey  .  . 
Derham  .  .  . 
E.  Dering  (1576) 
■Sir  E.  Dering  . 
Sir  A.  De  Vere 
De  Watteville   . 


Dewey  .... 
Dibdm.  .  .  . 
T.Dick  .  .  . 
Dickens  .  ■  . 
Diet,  of  Educa- 
tion   .... 

Diet's  Dry  Din- 
ner 0599)  .    . 
Ld.  Dighy     .    . 
£.  Digby  .    .    . 

Sir  K.  Digby  . 
Digges  (1579)  . 
L  Disraeli  .  . 
Dittnn  .... 
IF.  H.  Dixon     . 

Doddridge  .  . 
Dodsley  .  .  * 
A.  E.  Dolbear  , 
Domat  .... 
Domesday  Book 
Donaldson    .    . 

Donne  .  .  .  . 
Dorset  .... 
Douay  version  . 
Douce  .  .  .  ^ 
G.  Douglas  .  ^ 
E.  Dowden   .    • 


Names  in  full.  Dates, 

(a  metrical  version  of  the  Old  and 

New     Testaments,    interspersed 

with  legends,  about  1.320). 
Curtis,  Benj.  Robbins  (Am.  judge)     1809-1874 
Curtis,  Geo.  Ticknor  (Am.  lawyer 

and  author) 1812-lsn4 

Curtis,Gco.  W.  (Am.  author  and  ed.)  1824-1S92 
Cushing,  Luther  S.  (Am.  lawyer)  .  1803-1856 
CuBsans,  John  Edwin.    [Handbook 

qfj/enddry,  l>ond.,  1869.] 
Cuvier,  Georges  Cliretien  L.  F.  D., 

Baron  (Fr.  naturalist) 1769-1832 

(o  division  of  the  English  Cyclo- 
pedia). 
Cyclopoidia  of  Practical  Medicine, 

(183.3-35,  ed.  by  A.  Tweedie,  John 

Forbes,  and  John  ConoUy). 

Da  Costa,  Emanuel   Mendes  (con- 

chologist.  For.  Sec.  to  Royal  Soo.)  -1788? 
Daggett,  David  (Am.  jurist)  .  .  .  1764-1851 
Dalgarno,  George  (Scotch  writer)  .  162G1'-1687 
Dall,  Wm.  Healey  (Am.  explorer 

in  Alaska) 1845- 

Dalton,  John  Call  (Am.  physician)  1825-1889 
Dalton,  Jlichael  (Eng.  lawyer)  .  .  ]5.')4-162n 
Dampier,  Wni.  (Eng.  navigator)  .  1652-1715 
Dana,  James  Dwight  (Am.  geol.)  .  J813-1S95 
Dana,  Edward  S.  (Am.  mineral.)  .  1849- 
Dana,   Richard   Henry,  Jr.    {7ivo 

Years  before  the  Mast.    Practical 

Seamanship] 1815-1882 

Daniel,  Samuel  (Eng.  poet  and  hist.)  1662-1619 
Daniell,    Edmund    Robert    (Eng. 

jurist).    [Prac.  of  High  Court  of 

C/ianc.,lS45] -1854 

)D'Anville,  Jean  B.  B.  (Fr.  geog.)  .  1697-1782 
D'Arblay,  Frances  Burney,  Madame 

(Eng.  novelist) 17.52-1840 

Darlington,  Wm.  (Am.  botanist)  .  1782-1863 
Dart.John  (Eng.  writer)     ....  -1730 

Darwin,  Chas.  Robt.  (Eng.  nat.)  .  1809-1882 
Darwin,  Erasmus  (Eng.  bot.  and 

poet) 1731-1802 

Davenant,  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  dram.)  .  1606-1668 
Davidson,    John.      \^Prac.   Math., 

Edin.,  1852.J 
Davidson,  Samuel  (Brit.  bib.  critic). 
Davies,  John,  of  Hereford   (Eng. 

poet) 1565?-1618 

(Davies,  Chas.  \\_Malh.       Diet.,    17ftS-1876 
Peck,  Wm.  G./     N.    Y.,   1856.]    1820- 
Davies,  Sir  John  (Eng.  phil.  poet) .    1570-1626 
Davis,  Emerson  (Am.  clergyman)  j    1798-1866 
Davis,  Rebecca  Harding  (Am.  au- 
thor)      1840- 

Davison,  Francis  (Eng.  statesman)  fl.  1600 
Davy,    Sir   Humphry    (Eng.    nat. 

philosopher) 1778-1829 

Dawes,  Thomas  (Am.  judge)  .  .  .  1757-1825 
Dawkins,  Wm.  Boyd  (Brit,  geol.)  1838- 
Dawson,  Benj.  (Eng.  Presb.  divine)  1729-1814 
Day,  .Jeremiah  (Am.  math.)  .  .  .  1773-1867 
De  Bary,  Heinrich  Anton  (Ger.  bot.)  1831-1888 
Decker,  or  Dekker,  Thomas  (Eng. 
dramatist) 1670?-1640 


(written  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  1776). 
De  Colange,  Auguste  Leo  (Fr.  poet 

and  journalist) 1819- 

Dee,  John  (Eng.  math,  and  astrol.)  1527-1608 
DeFoe,  Daniel  (Eng.  writer)  .  .  1661?-1731 
De  Morgan,  Augustus  (Eng.  math.)  1806-1871 
Denham,  Sir  John  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1615-1669 
Dennis,    John    (Eng,    dram,    and 

polit.  writer) 1657-1734 

De  Quincey,  Thomas  (Enj.  author)  1786-1859 
Derham,  Wm.  (Enp.  pliilosopher)  ,  1657-1735 
Dering,  Edwd.  (Eng.  Puritan  divine)  -1576 
Dering,  Sir  Edward  (Eng.  polit.)  .  1598-1644 
De  Vere,  Sir  Aubrey  (Irish  poet)  .  1788-1846 
De  Watteville,  Armand  (med.  elec. 

in  Eng.).  [Introd.  to  Med.  Elec, 

Lond.,  1878.] 
Dewey,  Orville  (Am.  clergyman)  .  1794-1882 
Dibdin,  Thos.  F.  (Eng  bibliog.).  .  1775-1848 
Dick,  Thomas  (Scot,  author)  .  .  .  1772-1857 
Dickens,  Charies  (Eng.  novelist)  .  1812-1870 
Dictionary  of   Education  (ed.  by 

Henry    Kiddk-     and     Alex.    J. 

Schem,  N.  T.,  1877). 
(notes  on  foods,  with  stories  for  the 

table,  by  Henry  Buttes,  or  Butts). 
Digby,  Ld.  Geo.  (Eng.  politician)  .    1012-1676 
Digby,  Robert  (Eng.  poet).  [Letter 

to  Pope] -1726 

Digby,  Kenelm  (Eng.  philosopher)  1603-1665 
Digges,  Leonard  (Eng.  math.)  .  .  -1573? 
Disraeli,  Isaac  (Eng.  misc.  writer) .  1766-1843 
Ditton,  Humphrey  (Eng.  math.)  .  1675-1715 
Dixon,  Wm.  Hepworth  (Eng.  writ- 
er)        1821-1879 

Doddridge,  Philip  (Eng.  divine)    .    1702-1751 
Dodsley,  Robert  (Eng.  author)  .    .    1703-1764 
Dolbear,  Amos  E.  (Am.  physicist)     1887- 
Domat,  Jean  (Fr.  jurist)     ....    1625-1696 
See  in  the  Dictionary. 
Donaldson,  John  Wm.  (Eng.  clas-  , 

sioal  scholar) .•    •  -f   1811-1861 

Donne,  John  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  '.  1573-16.31 
Dorset,  Chas.  Sackville,  6th  earl  ot  1637-1706 
Douay  version  of  Bible.  See  in  Diet. 
Douce,  Francis  (Eng.  antiquarian).  l*-"i  -1834 
Douglas,  Gawin  (Eng.  translator)  .  HT4-15S2 
Dowden,  Edward  (British  literary 

critic) ■  "' 


Quoted  in 
liict.  as 
A.  J.  Downing . 

Major   Jack 

Downing  ,  . 
J.  R.  Drake  .  . 
iV.  Drake  .  .  . 
Sir  F.  Drake  . 
Drant   .... 

J.  W.  Draper   . 

Sir  W.  Draper . 
Drayton  .  .  . 
Drummond   .    . 

A,  Drummond  • 
Jl,  Drummond  , 
Sir  W.  Drum- 
mond  •  .  • 
Dryden  ... 
C.  Dryden    .    . 

J.  Dryden,  Jr.  • 
Dryden  fy  Lee  • 

Du  Bartas 

(.Trans.)  .  . 
Dublin  Univ. 

Meg 

Dubois-Reymond 

Du  Chaillu 
Lord  DiiJJ'erin  . 


Narof  s  in  full.  Dates. 
Downing,  Andrew  Jackson   (Am. 

agric.  writer) 1815-1862 

Downing,  Major  Jack,  pseud,   of 

Scba  Smith  (Am.  journalist)    .    .  1792-1868 

Drake,  Joseph  Rodman  (Am.  poet)  17115-1820 

Drake,  Nathan  (Eng.  writer)      .    .  1760-1836 

Drake,  Sir  Francis  (Eng.  navigator)  1640M596 
Drant,  Thos.  (Eng.  divine,  made 

tirst  met.  transl.  of  Iloroce,  1567)  -1578? 
Draper,  John  Wm.  (Eng.   philos. 

ond  scientist  in  America)     .    .    .  1811-1882 
Draper,  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  controvers.)  1721-1787 

Drayton,  Miclniel  (Eng.  poet)     .    .  15GS-1631 
Drunnnond,  Wm.,o(  llawthornden 

(Scot,  poet) 1685-1649 

Drunnnond,  Alex.  (Eng.  traveler) .  -176^) 

Drummond,  Henry  ^Scot.  writer)  .  1857?- 
Drunmiond,  Sir  Wm.  (Scot,  diplom. 

and  writer) 1760?-1828 

Dryden,  John  (Eng.  poet)  ....  1631-1701 
Dryden,  Chas.  (son  of  J.  Dryden, 

and  translator  of  Juvenal)    .    .    .  1665-1704 

Dryden,  John,  Jr.  (Eng.  transhitor)  1668-1701 
Dryden,  John,  and  Lee,  Nathaniel. 

[Oedipus.    Dukeof  Guise.] 
Du  Bartas,  Guillaumc  Sallu.ste  (Fr. 

poet).  [  Works,  trans,  by  Sylvester]  1644-1590 
Dublin  University  Magazine  (estab. 

1832). 
Dubois-Reymond,  Emil    Heinrich 

(Ger.  writer  on  physical  science)  .  1818- 
Du  Chaillu,  Paul  B.  (Fr.-Am.  trav.)  1835- 
Dufferjn,    Fred.    Temple     Black- 
wood, 1st  earl  of  (Eng.  statesman)  1826- 
Dugard    .    .    •    Dugard,  Wm.  (Eng.  teacher  and 

poet) 1606-1662 

Dugdale  .  .  .  Dugdale,  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  antiq.)  .  1605-1688 
R.  L.  Dugdale  -    Dugdale,  Richard  L.  (Am.  social 

scientist) 1841-1883 

L.A.Duhring,    Duhring,  Louis  .\.  (Am.  physician)  1845- 
W.  Dunbar  .    .    Dunbar,  Wm.  (Scot,  poet)  .    .    .     1465?-1530? 
Dunglison     .    .    Dunglison.Robley  (Am. physician). 

[Med.  Did.] 1798-1869 

Dunlop ....  Dunlop,  John  Colin  (Scot.  lit.  hist.)  -1842 
Duponceau  .    .    Duponceau,    Peter  Stephen   (Am. 

legal  writer,  born  in  France)  .    .  1760-1844 

Duppa.    ,    .    .    Duppa,  Brian  (Bp.  of  Salisbury)     .  1588-1662 

D'Urfey   .    .    .    D'Urfey,  Thomas  (Eng.  dramatist)  1633-1723 

Dr.  T.  Dwight .    Dwight,  Timothy  (Am.  educator)  .  1752-1817 

J.  S.  Dwight     .    Dwiglit,  Jolin  S.  (Am.  mus.  critic)  181.3-1893 

S.  E.  Dwight  .  Dwight,  Sereno  E.  (Am.  author)  .  1786-1850 
Dyche   ....    Dyche,  Thomas  (Eng.  schoolmaster)      fl.  1719 

Dyer     ....    Dyer,  John  (Brit,  clerg.  and  poet)   .  1700-1738 

T.  H.  Dyer   .    .    Dyer,  Thomas  Henry  (Eng.  hist.)  .  1804- 

Eadie  ....  Eadie,  John  (Eng.  theologian)  .  .  1810-1873 
Earle    ....   Earle,  John  (Eng.  scholar).  [Philol. 

of  Eng.  Tongue,  1871] 1824?- 

Bp.  Earle  .  ,  Earle,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  prelate)  .  .  1601-1665 
East     ....    East,  Sir  Edw.  Hyde  (chief  justice 

of  Calcutta) 1764-1847 

C.  L.  Eastlake .   Eastlake,  Sir  Charles  Locke  (Eng. 

painter) 1793-1865 

Eaton   ....    Eaton,  Amos  (Am.  physicist)      .    .  1776-1842 

D.  C.  Eaton .  ,  Eaton.  Daniel  Cady  (Am.  botanist)  1834-1895 
Echard  .  .  .  Eohard,  Laurence  (Eng.  divine)  .  1672-1730 
Eclec.  Rev.   .    •    Eclectic  Review  (estab.,  Eng.,  1805). 

Eden  ....  Eden,  Richd.  (Eng.  trans,  of  travels)  1621?-lil76 
Miss  Edgeworth  Edgeworth,  Maria  (Eng.  novelist)  .  1767-1849 
R.  Edgeworth  •    Edgeworth,  Roger  (Roman  Catholic 

divine) -ab.  1560 

Ed.Encyc.  .   •   Edinburgh  Encyclopajdia  (edited 

by  Sir  David  Brewster,  1810-1830). 
Ed.  Rev.  .   .   .   Edinburgh  Review  (estab.  1802). 
T.A.Edison    .    Edison,  Thos.  A  (.Am.  electrician) .    1847- 
Edwards .    .    ,    Edwards,  Eliezer  (Eng.  compiler). 

[  Words,  Facts,  and  Phrasa,  1881.] 
A.  B.  Edwards    Edwards,  Amelia  Blandford  (Eng. 

novelist  and  Egyptologist)  .  .  .  1831-1892 
B.Edwards     .    Edwards,  Bryan(Eng.  writerlnthe 

West  Indies) 1743-1800 

J.  Edwards  .    .    Edwards,  Jonathan  (Am.  clerg.  and 

metapliys.) 1703-1758 

S.  Edwards  .    .    Edwards,  Henry  Sutherland  (Eng. 

author) 1823- 

T.  Edwards  .    .    Edwards,  Thomas  (Eng.  critic)  .    .  169i)?-1767 

E.  Egglestoii     .    Eggleston,  Edward  (Am.  writer)    .    1837- 
Eikon  BasiUke .    Portraiture  of  Chas.  L  (attributed 

to  Bp.  Gauden). 
Lord  Eldon  .    .    Eldon,  John  Scott  (Eng.  lord  chan- 
cellor)      1751-1838 

Eliot  (imi)  .  .  E\\ot,3ohn.  [ITcw  Eng.  Biog.  Diet.]  1754-1813 
G.  Eliot    .    .    .    pseud,   of  Mary   Ann  (b.  Evans) 

Lewes  (later.  Cross)  (Eng.  nov.)  .  1820-1880 
Queen  Elizabeth  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England  .  .  .  1533-1U03 
Ld.  Ellenborough  Ellenborough,  Edward  Law  (lord 

chief  justice  of  Eng.) 1750-1818 

C.J.Ellicott    .    Ellicott,  Charles  John  (Eng.com.) .    18Ili- 
Ellia     ....    Ellis,  George  (Eng.  misc.  writer)     .    1753-1815 
A.J.Ellis    .   .    Ellis,  Alex.  John  (Eng.  philol.  and 

writer  on  phonetics) 1814-1890 

J.  Ellis     ,    .    -.    Ellis,  John  (vicar  of  St.  Catherine's, 

Dublin) fl.  1743 

O.  Ellsmrth     .    Ellsworth,  Oliver  (chief  justice  of 

U.S.) 1745-1807 

T.  EHwood  .  .  Ellwood,  Thomas  (Eng.  Quaker)  .  1639-1713 
Ebnes  ....  Elmes,  James  (Eng.  writer  on  art) «  1782-1862 
Ellon  ...  Elton,  Chns.  Isaac  (Eng.  jurist)  .  1839- 
Sir  T.  Elyot.  .  Elyot,  Sir  Thomas  (Eng.  writer)  .  1490?-1546 
Emerson  -  .  .  Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo  (Amer.  es- 
sayist and  philosopher)  ....  1803-1882 
if.  Emerson  .    .    Emerson,  Ralph  (Am.  scholar  and 

divine) 1787-186f. 

Encyc.  Brit. .    »    Encyclopasdia  Britannica  (9th  edi-  ' 

tion,  also  8th).  - 

Encyc.  Diet. .    .    Encycloptedic  Dictionary  (ed.  by 
Robert  Hunter,  1879-1888). 
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AUTHORS   AND   WORKS   QUOTED. 


Quoted  in 

Diet,  as 

Encyc.  Dom. 

Econ.     .    . 
Encyc.  of  Rural 

Sports  .  .  . 
Eng.  Cyc.  .  . 
Eng.  Statute 

Enfield.  .  .  . 
Enlick  .... 

Erskine  .  .  . 
Lord  Er$kine    . 

Eton  .... 
Euclid  .... 
Eusden     .    . 

Eustace    .    .   • 

Evans  .... 

J.  Evarts .  .  . 
Evelyn  .... 
Everest     ,    ,    . 

E.  Everett    .  . 

J.  D.  Everett  . 
Mrs.  J.  H. 

Ewing   .    .  . 

Examiner     .  • 


Q.  S.  Faber  .  . 

Fabyan     .    .  . 

Fairbairn .    .  . 

Fairfax    .    .  . 

Lord  Fairfax  . 

JV.  Fairfax  .  . 

Fairholt   .    .  . 

Falconer  .  .  . 
Fallows  .  .  . 
Famhatoe     .    . 

Faraday  .   .   . 

Farindon  .  ,  . 
J.  L.  Farley  .  . 
Farm.  Diet. .   , 

Farm.  Encyc.  . 

Farm  Journal 
0886)     .    .    . 

Farmer     .    .    . 

FarmingEncyc. 
(E.  Edwards, 
(ford.i)  .    .    . 

Farquhar .    .    , 

Farrar     .    .    . 

Farrier's  Diet. 

Farrow    .    .    . 

Dr.  Favour  .  . 

Fawcett    .    .  . 

Fawkes     .    .  . 

Featley     .    .  . 

Bp.Fell    .    .  . 

Feltham    .    .  . 

Fellon  .    .    .  . 

C.  a  Fellon  . 
Female  Quixote 

Fcnton  .  .  .  . 
G.  Fenton  .  . 
T.  Finton     .    . 

Ferguson  .  .  . 
Sir  Samuel  Fer- 
guson .  .  . 
J.  Fergusson .  . 
Bp.  Feme  .  . 
Ferrand    .    .    . 


Miss  Ferrier 
Fidde.i.  . 
S.  Field  . 
Fielding  . 
J.  B.  Finch 
Bp.  Fisher 
J.  Fiske  . 
Fisheries  qf  U.  S- 

0884)  . 
J.  a.  Fitch 
Fitz-Geffry 
Fitzpatrick 

Flatman  . 

Flavel  .  . 
Fleetwood 
Fleming    . 


J.  Fleming  . 
W.  Flemming 
G.  Fletcher  . 
J.  Fletcher   . 

P.  Fletcher  . 
Flint  .  .  . 
C.Flint  .  . 
Prqf.  B.  Flint 

T.  Flint  .  . 
Florio  .    .    . 

Flower .    ■    . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Eneycloptedia  of  Domestic  Econ- 
omy (ed.  by  Thos.  Webster,  1845). 
(ed.  by  J.  H.  Walsh,  1st  Am.  edi- 
tion). 
English  Cyclopffidia  (1793-1801). 
Act  of  Henry  VIII.  (cited  fr.  John- 
son's Diet.). 
Enfield,  Wm.  (Eng.  divine)    .    .    .    1741-1797 
Entick,  John  (Eng.  misc.  writer)    .    1713-1773 
Erskine,  John  (Scot.  prof,  of  law)  .    1695-17(S 
Erskine,  Thomas  (lord  chancellor 

of  Eng.) 1750-1823 

Eton,  Wm.  (Eng.  writer  in  Turkey)  fl.  1800 
Euclid  of  Alexandria  (geom.)  .  fl.  B.  C.  300 
Eusden,  Lawrence  (Eng.  poet  and 

transl.) -1730 

Eustace,  John  Chetwode  (R.  C.  di- 
vine)       1765?-1815 

Evans,  John  (Brit,  antiquary'     .    .    182V 
Evarts,  Jeremiah  (Am.  writer.    •    .    1781-1831 
Evelyn,  .Tohn  (Eng.  diarist)    .    .    .    1620-1706 
Everest,  Chas.  Wm.  (Am.  clerg.  and 

poet) 1814-1877 

Everett,  Edward  (Am.  orator)    .    .    1794-1865 
Everett,  Joseph  D.  (Eng.  physicist)    1831- 
Ewing,  Juliana  Horatia  Orr  (Eng. 

nov.) 1842-1885 

Examiner,  The  (Lond.  weekly  jour- 
nal, 18U8-1881). 

Faber,  George  Stanley  (Eng.  theol.)  17TS-1854 
Fabyan,  Robert  (Eng.  chronicler)  .  1*50?-1513 
Fairbairn,  Patrick  (Scot,  clerg.)  .  1805-1874 
Fairfax,  Edward  (Eng.  poet,  trans.)  15807-1635 
Fairfax,  Ld.  Tlios.  (Eng.  general)  .  1611-1B71 
Fairfax,  Nathaniel  (Eng.  author)  .  1637-1690 
Fairholt,  Fred.  Wm.  (Eng.  art  writ- 
er)         1814-1866 

Falconer,  William  (Scot,  poet)    .    .    17.32-1769 
Fallows,  Samuel  (Am.  lexicog.)  .    .    1835- 
Fanshawe,  Sir  Richard  (Eng.  states- 
man and  poet) 1603-1666 

Faraday,  Michael  (Eng.  chem.  and 

nat.) 1791-1867 

Farindon,  Anthony  (Eng.  divine)  .    1696-1658 
Farley,  Jas.  Lewis  (Ir.  journalist)  .    1823- 
Farmer's  Dictionary  (ed.  by  D.  P. 

Gardner,  1846). 
Farmer's  Encyclopedia  (ed.  by  C. 
W.  Johnson,  1844). 

(Philadelphia  agric.  monthly). 

Farmer,  Hugh  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    .    1714-1787 

Farming  Encyclopedia  (cited  from 
E.  Edwards's  Worda.  Facts,  etc.). 
Farquhar,  George  (Irish  dramatist)    1678-1707 
Farrar,  Fredk.  Wm.  (Eng.  divine)  .    1831- 
Farrier's    Dictionary    (cited    from 

Johnson's  Diet.). 
Farrow,  Edward  S.  (Am.  mil.  offi- 
cer).   [Mil.  Encyc,  N.  Y.,  1885.] 
Favour,  John  (Eng.  divine)    .    .    .  1560?- 1623 
Fawcett,  Henry  (Eng.  pol.  sci.)  .    .    1&33-18S4 
Fawkes,  Fr.  (Eng.  poet  and  trans.) .    1721-1777 
Featley,  Daniel  (Eng.  divine)     .    .    15S2-l(/44 
Fell,  Bp.  John  (of  Oxford) ....    1625-1686 
Feltham,  Owen  (Eng.  moralist)  .     16107-1G78? 
Felton,  Henry  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    .    1679-1740 
Felton,  Cornelius  C.  (Am.  author) .    1807-1S62 
Female    Quixote,    1752   (by    Mrs. 

Charlotte  Lennox,  1720-1804). 
Fenton,  Elijah  (Eng.  poet)      .    .    .    1683-1730 
Fenton,  Geoffrey  (Eng.  writer)  .    .  -1608 

Fenton,  Thomas.     [Sermon  b^ore 

Univ.  of  Oxford,  1720.] 
Ferguson,  James  (Scot,  astronomer)    1710-1776 
Ferguson,  Sir  Samuel  (Irish  poet 

and  novelist) 1810-1886 

Fergusson,  James  (Scot,  architect) .    1808-1886 
Feme,  Bp.  Henry  (Eng.  divine) .    .    1602-1661 
Ferrand,  Jas.  (Fr.  phys.).    [Love  of 
Melancholy,   trans,    by   E.   Chil- 
mead,  1640.] 
Ferrier,  Susan  E.  (Scot,  novelist)    .    1782-1854 
Fiddes,  Richard  (Eng.  divine)    .    .    1671-1725 
Field,  Richard  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    .    1561-1616 
Fielding,  Henry  (Eng.  novelist)      .    1707-1754 
Finch,  John  B.  (Am.  prohibitionist)    1852-1887 
Fisher,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  divine)    .    .    1459-1535 
Fiske,  John  (Am.  phUos.  and  hist)     1842- 

Fisherics  of  the  United  States  0884). 
Fitch,  J.  G.  (Eng.  educ.  writer)  .    .    1824- 
Fitz-Geflry,  Charles  (Eng.  poet)     .    1575-1636 
Fitzpatrick,  ''ihn  Bernard  (R.  C. 

bp.  of  Boston) 1812-1866 

Flatman,  Thomas  (Eng.  poet)     .    .    1633-1672 
Flavel,  John  (Eng.  nonconf.  dirine)  1630?-1691 
Fleetwood,  William  (Eng.  bishop) .    1656-1723 
Fleming,  'VVilliam  (Scot,  divine  and 
scholar).    [Vocab.  of  Philosophy, 

2d  ed.,  1860] i:92?-1866 

Fleming,  John  (Scot.  nat.  phiios.)  .    1785-1857 
Flemming,  Walther  (Ger.  biologist). 
Fletcher,  Giles  (Eng.  poet) ....  ]584?-ie23 
Fletcher,  John  (Eng.  dramatist  and 

poet) 1579-1625 

Fletcher,  Phineas (Eng.  poet)     .     ]584?-lHf«? 
Flint,  Austin  (Am.  med.  writer)     .    1812-1886 
Flint,  Chas.  Lewis  (Am.  agr.  writer)  1824- 
Flint,  Robert  (Scot,  theol.  and  phi- 
losopher)   1838- 

Flint,  Timothy  (Am.  author)  .  .  .  1780-1840 
Florio,   John    (Eng.   lexicog.   and 

translator) 1563F-162S 

Flower.  Wm.  Henry  (Eng.  zoblogist)  1S81- 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 
Floyer  .... 
Foote    .    .    .    . 
Admiral  Foote . 
D.Forbes.    .    . 
E.  Forbes .    .    . 
J.  D.  Forbes 
Forby    .    .    .    , 
Ford     .    .    .    . 
Foreign  Quart. 

liev 

Forney .... 


Forsyth     .    .    . 

J.  Forsyth  .  , 
Fortescue  .  .  . 
Fortnightly  Re- 
view .... 
Fosbroke  ... 
Foster  .  .  ,  , 
J.  Foster  .  .  . 
Fotherby  .  .  . 
Fourcroy  iTrans. 

Fox 

Foxe    .... 
Frampton     .    . 

Francis    .    •    • 

O.  Francis    .    . 


Frankland  ,  . 
T.Frankland  . 

Franklin  .    .   . 

Sarah  Franklin 

Frater'sMag.  . 

E.  A.  Freeman . 
Freewill  Bapt. 
Quart.  .  .  . 
J.  C.  Fremont  , 
J.  H.  Frere  .    . 

Froude      .    .    . 

Fry 

Fryth  .  .  .  . 
Fulke  .  .  .  . 
Fuller  .... 
A.  Fuller.  .  . 
FumivaU  .    .    . 


Gage    .... 
Gale  t(  Whatley 

T.  Gale     .    .    . 

Oalt 

F.  GaUm .  .  . 
Gamgee  .  .  . 
Gammer  Gur- 
ton's  Xeedle  . 
Ganot  .... 
Tip.  Gardiner  . 
Gardner  .    .    . 

Garrick    .    .    . 

Garrison  .    .    . 
Garth  .... 

Gascoigne     .  . 

2Irs.  Gaskell  . 

Gataker   .    .  . 

Gauden    .    .  . 


Gay 

Gayton     ,    .  . 

Geddes     .    .  . 

Gegenbaur    •  . 

Geikie  .    .    •  . 

C.  Geikie  .    .  . 

Geneva  Bible  . 

Genevan  Test.  . 

Gent.  Mag.    .  . 

J.  F.  Oenung  . 

GerardeO^T)  . 

Gesta    Rotnif 

norum    .    .  , 

Gibbon  .    .    .  . 

Gibbs    .    .    .  . 

Bp.  Gibson    .  • 

GiffordQSSO)  . 

G.  Gifford    .  . 

J.  GiJTord     .  . 

FT.  Gifford   .  . 

W.  S.  Gilbert  . 

H.  Giles    .    .  . 

Gillespie   .    .  . 

Gilpin  .    .    .  . 

Gladstone     .  . 

Glanvill    .    .  . 

Giiddon    .    .  . 

Glover.    .    .  . 
Godfrey  (1694) . 

Godmrnt  •    .  . 

Gritnin     .    .  . 

r.  iTod'CT*    .  . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Floyer,  John  (Eng.  phys.  and  trans.)  1649-1734 
Foote,  Samuel  (Eng. comedian)  .  1720-1777 
Foote,  Andrew  Hull  (Am.  admiral)  1806-1863 
Forbes,  Duncan  (Scot,  judge)  .  .  1685-1747 
Forbes,  Edward  (Eng.  naturalist)  .  1815-IS54 
Forbes,  James  D.  (Scot,  physicist)  .  1809-18<W 
Forby,  Robert  (Eng.  philologist)  .  1759-1825 
Ford,  John  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  .  .1586-1639? 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review  (Lond., 

1827-1841)). 
Forney,  Matthias  Nace  (Am.  me- 
chan.  eng.).  [Car-Builder's  Diet., 
1879.]  18S5- 

Forsyth,  J.  S.     [Med.  Jurisprud., 

Lond.,  1S29.] 
Forsyth,  Joseph  (Scot,  outhor)    .    .    1763-1815 
Fortescue,  Sir  John  (Eng.  lawyer)  1395?-1486? 
Fortnightly       Review       (London 

monthly,  estab.  1865). 
Fosbroke,  Thomas  D.  (Eng.  antiq.)    1770-1842 
Foster,  Michael  (Eng.  physiol.). 
Foster,  John  (Eng.  essayist)    .    .    .    1770-1843 
Fotherby,  Martin  (Eng.' bishop).    .    1559-1619 
)Fourcroy,   Antoiiie   Franyois  (Fr. 

chemist) 1755-1809 

Fox,  Chas.  Jaiiu's  (Eng.  statesman)  1749-1806 
Foxe,  or  Fox,  John  ( Eng.  martyrol.)  1516-1587 
Frampton,  John  (Eng.  merchant). 

[Joy/'ul  Xews,  1577.] 
Francis,  Philip  (Eng.  translator)    .  1708?-1773 
Francis,   George  Wm.   (Eng.  bot. 
writer).    [Diet,  of  Arts,  Sci.,  and 

Munuf,  185.'!] 1800-1865 

Frankland,  Edward  (Eng.  chemist)   182^ 
Frankland,  Thomas   (Eng.  physi- 
cian and  liistorian) 1633-1690 

Franklin,  Benj.  (Am.  pliilosopher 

and  statesman) 1706-1790 

Bache,  Surah  Franklin  ^daughter  of 

Benj.  Franklin) 1744-1808 

Eraser's  Magazine  (London  month- 
ly, I830-1S,S2). 
Freeman,  Edward  Aug.  (Eng.  hist.)  1823-1092 
Freewill  Baptist  Quarterly  (Dover, 

N.  H.,  lH5'S-18i,-9). 
Fremont,  John  C.  (Am.  explorer)  .    181S-1890 
Frere,  John  Hookham  (Eng.  diplo- 
matist and  poet) 1769-1846 

Froude,  James  Anthony  (Eng.  hist.)  1818-1894 
Fry,  Edmund  (Eng.  type  founder)  1754-1S35 
Fryth,  John  (Eng.  martyr)      .    .    .  -15.33 

Fulke,  Wm.  (Eng.  Puritan  divine)  1538-1589 
Fuller, Thomas  (Eng.  preacher)  .  1608-1661 
Fuller,  Andrew  (Eng.  Bapt.  divine)  1754-1815 
FumivaU,  Fred.  Jas.  (Eng.  pliilol.)     1825- 

Gage,  Thos.  (Eng.  divine  and  trav.)  fl.  17th  c. 
Gale,  Chas.  Jas.,  and  Whatley,  T.  D. 

[0/1  Easements,  Lond.,  i«39.] 
Gale,  Theophilus  (Eng.  nonconf.)  .    1628-1678 
Gait,  John  (Scot,  novelist)      .    .    .    1779-1839 
Galton,  Francis  ( Eng.  trav.  and  sci.)   1822- 
Gamgee,  Arthur  (Eng.  histologist). 

(Eng.  comedy  attrib.  to  John  Still). 
Ganot,  Adolphe  (Fr.  physicist)  .    .    1804- 
Gardiner,  Bp.  Stephen  (Eng.  urel.)     1483-1555 
Gardner,  Dan.  Pereira  (Am.  agr. 

chem.).    [Farmer's  Diet..  1846.] 
Garrick,   David   (Eng.   actor  and 

dramatist) 1717-1779 

Garrison,  Wm.L.  (Am.  abolitionist)  1805-1879 
Garth,  Sir  Samuel  (Eng.  physician 

and  poet) 1661-1719 

Gascoigne,  Geo.  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1525?-1577 
Gaskell,  Eliz.  Cleghom  (Eng.  nov.)  1810-1865 
Gataker,  Thos.  (Eng.  class,  critic)  .  1574-1654 
Gauden,  John  (Eng.  bishop, reputed 

author  of  Eikon  Basilike)    .    .    .    1605-1662 
Gay,  John  (Eng.  poet  and  dram.)  .    1685-1732 
Gayton,  Edm.  (Eng.  humorous  wri- 
ter).   [Xotes  on  Don  Quixote]   .    ,    1609-1666 
Geddes,  Alex.  (Scot.  R.  C.  theol.)  .    1737-1802 
Gegenbaur,  Carl  (Ger.  anatomist)  .  1&30?- 
Geikie,  Archibald  (Scot,  geologist)      1835- 
Geikie,  Cunningham  (Brit,  divine)     1826- 
(trans.  byEng.  exiles  at  Geneva,  1560). 
Genevan  Testament,  1557. 
Gentleman's    Jlagazine    (London 

monthly,  estab.  1731). 
Genung,  John  F.  (Am.  author)  .    .    1850- 
Gerarde,  John  (Eng.  herbalist  and 

surgeon) 1545-1608 

(collection  of  old  chronicles,  leg- 
ends, etc..  of  unknown  authorship). 
Gibbon,  Edward  (Eng.  historian)  .    ]7.'!7-1794 
Gibbs,  Josiah  Willard  (Am.  philol.)    1790-1861 
Gibson.  Bp.  Edmund  (Eng.  antiq.)     1669-1748 
Gifford,  Humfrey.  [Poesie  of  Gilli- 

fowers,  Lond.,  1580.] 
Gifford,  or  Gy if  ard,  George  (Eng.  di- 
vine).   [Dialogue  of  Witches,m}S\  156fl?-1620 
Gifford,  John  (Eng.  hist.)   ....    1758-1818 
Gifford,  William  (Eng.  author)  .    .    1766-1826 
Gilbert,  Wm.  S.  (Eng.  dramatist)  .    1836- 
Giles,  Henry  (Am.  lecturer  and  es- 
sayist)   1809- 

Gillespie,  Geo.  (Scot.  Presb.  divine)  1613-1648 
Gilpin,  William  (Eng.  divine,  .  .  1724-1804 
Gladstone, Wm.  E.  (Eng.  statesman)  1809- 
Glanvill,  Joseph  (Eng.  phiios.)  .  .  1(36-1680 
Gliddon.  Geo.  R.  (Am.  archaol.)  .  1809-1857 
Glover.  Richard  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1712-1785 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  (Fr.  crusader)  1058P-1100 
Qodman,  John  D.  (Aro.  physician)  1794-1830 
Godwin,  Wm.  (Eng.  misc.  writer)  ,  1757-1836 
G) '.<r;n.  T'limas  (Eng.  antiq.)  .    •   1587-161.1 


Quoted  in 

Diet,  as 

Golden  Boke  . 

Golding    .    .  . 

Goldsmith     .  . 

Good    .    .    .  . 

Goodale    .    .  . 

G.  B.  Goode  . 

J.  Goodman  .  . 

5.  G.  Goodrich 

Goodwin  .    .  . 

J.  Goodwin  .  . 

T.  Goodwin  .  . 

Oooge   .    .    .  . 

T.  Gordon    .  . 

Mrs.  Gore     .  . 

Gorges  .    ,    .  . 


F.  It'.  Gosse  .  . 
P.  H.  Gosse  ,  . 
Gossan .... 

Gostwick  (,Eng. 

Gram.)  .    .    . 

Gould  .... 

B.  A.  Gould  .  . 
X.  D.  Gould  . 
Gov.  q/^  Tongue . 

Gower  .... 

Grafton  .  .  . 
Graham  ,  . 
Grainger  • 

T.  Granger 

U.  S.  Grant .    . 

OranvUle .    .    . 

Graunt  .  .  . 
Graves.    ■    .    . 

Gray  .... 
T.  Gray    .    .    . 

C.  J.  Grece 
( Trans.  Maetz- 
ner's  Gram.)  . 

J-  R.  Green  .  . 

M.  Green  .    .  . 

Robert  Greene  . 

Greenhill  .    .  . 

Greerdeaf  .  . 
B.  Greenleaf  . 
Gregory    .    .    . 

G.  Gregory  .  . 
J.  Gregory  .  . 
James  Gregory 
Jolm  Gregory  . 
Gregory  X  VL  . 
Greneway  .  . 
Grew    ... 

Z.  Grey     .    .    . 

Grier  .... 
E.  D.  Griffm  . 
S.  B.  Griffin  . 
W.  E.  Griffis  . 
Griffith  (Cuvier) 

M.  Griffith    . 
Abp.  Grindal   . 
A.  Grisebach     . 

Grose  .... 
Gross  .... 
Grote  .... 
J.  Gri^te  .  .  . 
Grove  .... 
W.  R.  Grove  . 
Guardian     .    . 


Dr.  Guest  .  . 
Edmund  Gurney 
F.  Guthrie  .  . 
T.  Guthrie    .    . 

W.  Guthrie  .  . 
Guy  of  Warwick 
Guyot   .... 

GwUt    .... 

ffabington  ,  . 
Hackett    .    .    . 

Bp.  Hackett  . 

Hadley     .    .  . 

A.  T.  Hadley  . 

Haeckel  .  .  . 
H.  R.  Haggard 

Hakewill  .    .  . 

Hakluyt    .    .  . 

Hcddeman    .  . 

E.E.Hale   .  . 

Sir  M.Hale.    . 

Hales  .... 
W.  Hales  . 


Names  in  fuH.  Date». 

Golden  Boke  (Life  of  Marcus  Aure- 

liuB,  tr.  by  Ld.  Berners,  1534). 
Golding,    Arthur   (Eng.    poet  and 

tronsltttor) 1536-1590? 

Goldsmith,  Oliver  (Ir.  poet,  hist., 

and  nov.) 1728-1774 

Good,  Joliii  Mason  (Eng.  physician)  1764-1827 

Goodulc,  Geo.  Lincoln  (Am.  bot.)  .  1*59- 

Goode,  Geo.  Brown  (Am.  ichth.)     .  1851- 
Goodnmn.  John  (Eng.  clerg.l.  [  irin- 

ter  Evening  Conference,  16S4.]  -1890? 
Goodrich,  Samuel  G.  (Am.  misc. 

writer,  pseud.  Peter  Pariey)    .    .  1793-1860 

Goodwin,  Wm.  W.  (Am.  scholar)  .  1831- 

Goodwin,  John  (Eng.  divine)      .    .  1593-166J 

Goodwin, Thomas  (Eng.  divine)     .  1600-1697 

Googe,  Barnaby  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    .  1538?- 
Gordon,  Thomas  (Scot,  relig.  and 

polit.  writer) 1684?-1750 

Gore,  Catharine  Grace  (Eng.  nov.)  1799-1861 
Gorges,  Sir  Arthur.  [Transcription 

of  His   Majesty's  letters  patent, 

Lond.,  1611] -1625 

Gosse,  Edmund  Wm.  (Eng.  poet)  .  1849- 

Gosse,  Philip  Henry  (Eng.  nut.)     .  1810-1888 
Goseon,  Stephen  (Eng.  divine  and 

poet) 1554-1623 

Gostwick,  Joseph.  lEng.  Grammar, 

1878] -1887 

Gould,  John  (Eng.  ornithologist)    .  ]«n4-I88I 

Gould,  Benj.  A.,  Jr.  (Am.  ustron.) .  1824-1896 

Gould,  Nath.  Duren  (Am.  mus-ician)  1781-186* 
Government   of   the   Tongue   (by 

John  Ball,  1.585-llMO). 

Gower,  John  (Eng.  poet)    ....  13.30-1408 

Grafton.  Richd.(  Eng.  chronicler)   .  -ah.  1.572 

Graham,  Thomas  (Scot,  chemist)    .  1805-1869 
Grainger.  Jumes  (Scot,    physician 

and  poet) 1723?-176r 

Granger,  Tliomas.    [Exjjosition  on 

Eccles.,  1621.] 
Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson  (Am.  gen- 
eral and  president) 1822-18aj 

Granville,  George,  Vise.  Lansdowne 

(Eng.  poet) 1667-1735 

Graunt,  John  (Eng.  tradesman)     .  1620-1674 
Graves,  Richard  (Eng.  divine  and 

satirist) I7I5-1804 

Gray.  Asa  (Am.  botanist)    ....  1810-1888 

Gray,  Thomas  (Eng.  poet).    .    .    .  1716-1771 

Grece,  Clair  James  (translator  of 

.Maetzner's  Eng.  Grammar). 

Green,  John  Richard  (Eng.  hist.)   .  1837-1888 

Green.  Matthew  (Eng.  poet)  .    .    .  li»7-17.37 

Greene,  Robert  (Eng.  dramatist)    .  1560?-1592 
Greenhill,  Thos.    [Xecrokadeia,  or 

Art  if  Emhahning,  Lon^.,  1705.] 

Greenleuf.  Simon  (Am.  jurist)    .    .  178.3-I85S 

Greenleaf,  Benjamin  (Am.  math.) .  1786-1864 

Gregory,  Wm.  (Scot,  chemist)    .    .  1803-1S58 

Gregory,  George  (Eng.  physician)  .  1790-1853 

Gregory,  John  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    .  1007-1646 

Gregory,  James  (Scot,  jihysician)  .  17.5.3-1821 

Gregory,  John  (Scot,  pliysician)     .  1724-1773 

Gregory  XVI.  (Pope,  1831-1846)  .    .  1765-1846 

Greneway.  Richard  (class,  trans.)   .  fl,  1598 
Grew,  Nehemiah   (first  veg.  anat. 

and  physiol.  of  Eng.) 1623-17U 

Grey,   Zachary   (Eng.   divine,  ed. 

Hudibras) 1687-1766 

Grier,  Wm.  (Scot,  civil  engineer). 

Griffin,  Edward  Dorr  (Am.  divine)  1770-1837 
Griffin,  Solomon  B.  (Am.  journalist)  18.52- 

Griffis.Wm.  Elliot  (Am.  writer)  .    .  1S43- 
Griffith,   Edw.  (trans,  of  Cuvier'fl 

Animal  Kingdom,  I827-I(«5). 
Griffith.  Matthew  (Eng.  divine) .    fl.  1632-166S 
Grindal,  Abp.  Edm.  ( Eng.  divine)  .  15J9-15SS 
Grisebach,  August    Heinrich    Ru- 
dolph (prof,  of  bot.  at  GSttingen)  1814-1879 
Grose,  Francis  ( Eng.  antiquary)      .  1731-1791 
Gross,  Samuel  David  (Am.  surgeon)  1805-1884 
Grote,  Geo.  (Eng.  hist,  and  phiios.)  1794-1871 
Grote,  John  (Eng.  phiios.)       .    .    .  1813-1668 
Grove,  Sir  Geo.  (ed.  of  Mus.  Diet.)  .  1820- 
Grove,Wm.  R.  (Eng.  physicist).    .  1811-1896 
Guardian,The  (Eng.  period.,  March 

to  Oct.,  1713). 

Guest,  Edwin  (Eng.  philologist)      .  1800-1880 

Guraey,  Edmund  (Eng.  writer)     .  1847?-1888 

Guthrie,  Frederick  (Eng.  physicist)  1833-1886 
Guthrie,  Thomas  (Scot,  divine  and 

philanthropist) 1803-1873 

Guthrie,  Wm.  (Scot,  historian)  .    .  1708-1770 
(anc.  Eng.  poet,  romance). 
Guyot,  Arnold  Henry  (Swiss-Am. 

geog.) 1807-1884 

Gwilt,  Joseph  (Eng.  architect)    .    .  1784-1863 

Habington,  Wm.  (Eng.  poet)      .    .  1005-104.1 
Hackett.  Horatio  B.  (Am.  biblical 

commentator) 18118-1875 

Hackett,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  divine)    .  1592-1070 

Hadley,  James  (Am.  philologist)    .  1821-1872 

Hadley,  Arthur  T.  (Am.  econ.)  .    .  183K- 

Haeckel,  Ernst  Heinrich  (Ger.  nat.)  1834- 

Haggard,  Henry  Rider  (Eng.  nov.)  1856- 

Hakewill,  Geo.  (Eng.  abp.)     .    .    .  1579-1649 

Hakluyt,  Richard  (Eng.  geog.)    .    .  1553-l(;i6 

Haldeman,  S.  S.  (Am.  misc.  writer)  1812-1880 
Hale,  Edward  Everett  (Am.  clerg. 

and  author) 1822- 

Hale,  Sir  Matt.  (Eng.  Id.  chief  just., 

relig.  and  legal  writer)      ....  1609-1676 

Hales,  John  (Eng.  divine  and  critic)  15S4-li«6 

Hales,  Wm.  (Brit.  misc.  author)      .  1747-1831 


AUTHORS   AND   WORKS   QUOTED. 
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Quoted  In 
Uict.  ai 


Halifax    .    .    , 

B.n.nait  .  . 

Bp.  Hall  .  .  . 
E.JIall  .  .  . 
Fitzcd.  Ran     , 

J.  Hall  (1X5)   . 

John  Hall  (1646) 
Uarshall  Hall  . 
Ji.Hall  .  .  . 
S.  C.  Hall  .  , 
Hdllam  .  •  . 
Hallcck  .  .  . 
H.  rr.  HaUedc . 

Bailer  .... 

Ballifax  ,  .  . 
Salliwett  .    .   . 

C.  Hallock  .  . 
Halhiwell.  .  . 
C.  G.  Halpine  . 
Hamerton     .    • 

Bam.  Ifav.  En- 

ciic 

Hamilton  ... 

A.  Hamilton 

J.  Hamilton  .    • 

B.  n:  Hamilton 

Sir  W.  Hamillon 
Sir  IT.  Ji.  Ham. 

ilton 
Thomas  Hamil' 
ton     .... 
W.  Hamilton 
di/e  qf  Wal- 
lace) .... 
Hammond    .    . 
5.  //•  Hammond 
W.  A.  Hammond 
W.  Hajnper  .    . 
Bampole  .    .    . 

Hanmer  .  .  • 
Jonathan  Han- 
mer .... 
J.  Hannay  .  . 
Hansard  .  .  . 
F.  Hardman  . 
A.  S.  Hardy  . 
Lady  D.  Hardy 
T.Hardy.  .  . 
Hare     .... 


J.  S.  Harford  . 

Harkness  .  .  . 
Harmar  .  .  . 
S-  G.  Harper  . 
Harpers*  Latin 
Diet.  .  .  .  , 
Harper's  Mag.  . 

Barrington  .    . 
Sir  J.  Harring- 
ton    .... 

Harns ,  .  ,  . 
Harris  ( Voyages) 

J.  C.  Han-is     . 

5.  Harris .  .  . 
Sir  W.  S.  Harris 
T.  W.  Harris  . 
E.  Harrison ,  . 
J.  A.  Harrison 

(Beoimtlx)  .    • 
W.  Harrison 
(15S6)     .    .    . 

Barte   .... 

Bret  Harte  .  . 
Bartlib     .    .    . 

B.  Hartshome  . 
Harvey     .    ,    . 

6.  Harvey  ,  . 
Haiiy  .... 
Havelok  the 

Dane     .    .    . 
H.  a.  Baweis  . 

Bawes  .... 
J.  Hawes  .  ,  . 
Hawkesworth  , 
Sir  J.  Hawkins 
Bawthorne  .  . 
Julian  Haw- 
thorne .  .  , 
Bay  (1754)  .  . 
Haydn .... 
B.  B.  Haydon  . 
Dr.  Hayes  .  c 
Haywarfl ... 
J.  Hayward 

BazU±i 


Namei  In  full.  Dates. 

Haliburton,  Thos.  C.  CNova  Scotia 

humorist,  pseud.  Sam  Slick)    .    .    1798-1865 
Halifax,   CIms.   iMontagu,  Earl  of 

(Eng.  statesinau) Ififil-ITIS 

Hall,  Benj.  Home  (.\m.  writer)  .    .    1830- 
IIiiU,  Bp.Josepli  (Eng.  scholar)  .    .    1574-1650 
Hall,  Edw.  (Eng.  chronicler).    .    .  1499?-1547 
Hall,  Fitzedward  (.\m.   philol.  in 

Eng.) 1S23- 

Hall,  John  (Eng.  poet).    ICourt  qf 
Virtue,  15ia.] 

HnlI,John(  Eng.  poet) 1627-1656 

Hull,  .Marshall  (Eng.  physician)  .  17110-1857 
Hall,  Robert  (Eng.  Ba»t.  divine)  .  1764-1S'!1 
Hall,  Samuel  Carter  (Eng.  author)  1801-1S.S9 
Hallom,  Henry  (Eng.  historian)  .  1777-ls."i() 
Halleck,  Fitz-Greene  (.\m.  poet)  .  1790-1867 
Ualleck,  Henry  Wager  (Am.  gen. 

eral,  and  mil.  writer) 1S15-1872 

Haller,  Albrccht  von  (Swiss,  father 

of  modern  physiol.) 170.'>-1777 

Hallifox,  Samuel  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1733-17BO 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  James  Orchard 

(Eng.  antiquary) ]S2«-1889 

Hallock,  ChorIe8(.\m.  writer^    .    ,    1834- 
Hally  well,  Henry  (Eng.  vicar'v    .    .        17th  c. 
Halpine,  Charles  G.  (Ir.-Am.  jour.)     1829-1S6S 
Hamerton,  Philip  Gilbert  v.English 

writer  on  ort)   .......    1834-18SM 

Hamerslv's  Naval  EccyclopEcdia, 

Phila.,  1831. 
Hamilton,  Wm.  (Scot,  poet)  .    .    .    1704-1754 
Hamilton,  .Wex.  (Am.  statesman)  .    1757-18IM 
Hamilton,  Jas.  (Scot,  divine)      .    .    1S14-1S67 
Hamilton,    Richard  Winter  (Eng. 

divine) 17W-1848 

Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.  (Scot,  philos.)  17SS-1856 
Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.  Rowan  (Irish 

astronomer) 18Q5-lSa5 

Hamilton,  Thomas  (Eng.  author). 

[ J/fH  and  .Vnimers  in  .Im.,  1Sj3]  .    1789-1842 
Hamilton,Wm.(Scot.  poet,abridged 

the  Hl'e  of'  .^tr  ll'm.  Wallace,  a 

metrical  history,  1710) ....'.  1665?-1751 
Hop  mond,  Henry  (Eng.  divine)    .    1005-1660 
Hammond,  Sam.  H.  (Am.  author)  .    1S09- 
Hammond,  Wm.  Alex.  (Am.  phya.)  182S- 
Hamper,Wm.  (Eng.  antiquary).    .    1776-1831 
Hampole,  Richard  Rolle  de  (Eng. 

poet; -1343 

Hanmer,  Sir  Thos.  (Eng.  Shak.  cd.)  1676?-1746 
Hanmer,  Jonathan  (Eng.  nonconf. 

divine) -1687 

Hannay,  Jas.  (Scot.  crit.  an-inov.).    1827-1873 
Hansard,  Luke  (Eng.  printer)     .    ,    1752-1828 
Hardman,  Fred.  (Brit,  journalist)  .  1813?-1874 
Hardy,  Arthurs.  (Am.  novelist)     .    1847- 
Hardy,  Lady  Duffus  (Eng.  writer). 
Hardy,  Thomas  (Eng.  novelist)  .    .    1840- 
Hare,  Augustus  "Wm.,  and  Hare, 

Julius  Charles  (1795-1855)  (Eng. 

clergymen,  and  joint  authors  of 

Guesses  at  Truth). 
Hare,  Augustus  Wm.    [Sermons  to 

a  Country  Congregation,  1S37]  .    .    1792-18M 
Harford,  John  Scandrett  (English 

writer) 1783-1866 

Harkness,  Albert  (.\m.  educator)     1822- 
Harinar,  John  (Eng.  translator)  ,    •  -1613 

Harper,  Robt.  G.  (Am.  statesman) .  1765-1825 
Harpers'  Latin  Dictionary  (revised 

edition,  N.  Y.,  1SS6). 
Harper's  New   Monthly  Magazine 

(N.  Y.,  estab.  1850). 
Harrington,  Jas.  (Eng.  polit.  writer)  16U-1677 

Harrington,  Sir  John  (Eng.  author)  1561-1612 
Harris,  Jas.  (Eng.  philol.).  IHermes]  1709-1780 
Harris,  John  (Eng.  misc.  writer). 

[Collection  of  Voyages,  1701]    .    .    1667-1719 
Harris,  Joel  Chandler  (Am.  writer)     1848- 
Harris,  Samuel  (Eng.  divine)      .    .    1683-1733 
Harris,  Sir  Wm.  Snow  (Eng.  elec.)    1792-1867 
Han-is,  Thaddeus  Wm.  (Am.  nat)     1795-1856 
Harrison,  Frederick  (Eng.  author)     1831- 
Harrison,  James  Albert  (Am.  phi- 
lologist).   [Beowidfi    .....    1848- 
Harrison,  William  (Eng.   divine). 
[Description  of  England  prefixed 

to  Holinshed,  1686] -1593 

Harte,  Walter  (Eng.  poet  and  hist.)    1700-1774 
Harte,  Francis  Bret  (Am.  author)  .    1839- 
Hartlib,  Samuel   (Polish  refugee, 

friend  of  Alilton) ie0O?-I6e2 

Hartshome,  Henry  (Am.  physician)  1823- 
Harvey,  Wm.  (Eng.  anatomist)  .    .    1578-1658 
Hars-ey.  Gabriel  (Eng.  author)    .     1545?-]630? 
Hafly,  Kene  Just  (Fr.  mineralogist)    1743-1822 
Havelok  the  Dane  (Eng.  romance, 

about  1280). 
Haweis,  Hugh  Reginald  (Eng.  cler- 
gyman and  musical  writer)     .    .    1838- 
Hawes,  Stephen  (Eng.  poet)   .    .    .    16th  c. 
Hawes,  Joel  (Am.  clergyman)    .    .    1789-1867 
Hawkesworth,  John  (Eng.  compiler)171S7-]773 
Hawkins,  Sir  John  (Eng.  rear  adm.)   15ffl-]595 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel  (Am.  nov.) .    1804-lt^ 

Hawthorne,  Julian  (Am.  novelist)  .  1846- 

■Hay,  William  (Eng.  essayist)  .    .    .  1695-1755 

Haydn,  Joseph.  [Diet,  of  Dates]  .  -1836 
Haydon,  Benj.  Robt.  (Eng.  painter)  1786-1846 

Hayes,  Isaac  Israel  (Am.  explorer)  1S32-1881 

Hayward,  Sir  John  (Eng.  historian)  ]560?-1627 
Hayward,  James  (Eng.  trans.).  [  The 

Banished  Virgin,  1635.] 

Hazlitt,  Wm.  (Eng.  misc.  writer)    .  1778-1830 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 

W.  C.  Hazlitt  . 

Sir  F.  Head  . 

J.  B.  Heard  .  . 

Hearne  •  •  . 
Heber    .... 

Hebert.    .   .    . 

Hedge  .... 
Helinholtz     .    . 

Belpi    .... 

ilrs.  Hemans  . 
E.  Henderson  . 
Mrs,  Henderson 

P.  Henderson  , 
Brorcrfts    qf 

Heiiding     .  . 

Henfrcy     .    .  . 

Henrici     .    .  , 

Henry  .... 
J/.  Hejint  •  .  . 
P.  Henry  .  .  , 
if.  Henry  •  .  . 
Jlenryson  ... 
Hensloio  ..  .  , 
Herbert  .  •  , 
Lord  Herbert  . 
Sir  T.  Herbert  . 
Hermann  .    •    • 

Herrick  .  .  . 
SirJ.Herachd. 

W.  Berscliel .  , 
Heiimann .  .  < 
Hctcyt  .... 
He-cham   .    .    . 

Heylin  .... 
Heyse    .... 

Beywood  ,  .  . 
J,  Hey  wood  .  . 
Hey  wood's  Prov. 
K-  Hickeringill 
lickes  .... 
O.  Hickea     .    . 

Bickok.    .    .    . 

Bighmore  .  . 
B.  BUdretb  .    . 

Biles     .    .    .    . 

Sir  J.  Bill  .  . 
Hillhouse  .  .  . 
J.  R.  Hind  .  . 
Hist.  ofBichard 
Hainam  .  . 
Hitchcock ,  .  . 
B.  D.  Hitchcock 

Bp.  Boadleg.  . 
Hobart.    .    .    ." 

Bp.Bobart  .    . 

Bbbbes.  .  .  . 
Hbblyn.    .    .    . 

Sir  E.  Baby. 

R.  Bodges    ,    . 

Boffman  ,  .  , 
Bofmcam  ... 

Bogg    .... 

B.  BoJbeach^    . 

Bolder.    .    .  . 

Holdswoirth  .  . 

Bolinshed     .  . 

Holland    .    •  . 

HoUoway .    .  , 

Holmes      ... 

A.  Botmes  .  . 
Ld.Hott  .  .  . 
Holwell     .    .    , 

Bolyday  .  ,  . 
HoTnans    .    .    . 


J.  Home    .    . 

Bomilies  .    . 

Bood  .  .  . 
Hook    .    .    . 

T.Hodk  .  . 
Booke  ... 

Booker  .  , 
J.  D.  Booker 
Hoole   .    .    .. 

Hooper  .  • 
J.  Hooper  • 
Bopkins    •    • 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Hazlitt,  Wm.  Carew  (Eng.  hist.)    .    ]ai4-1893 
Head,  Sir  Fr.  Bond  (Eng.  traveler)     1?J3-187« 
Heard,  John  Bickford  (Brit,  clerg.). 
Hearne,  Thomas  (Eng.  antiquary)     1678-1735 
Heber.  Reginald  (Eng,  bishop  and 

hymn  writer) 178S-1826 

Hebert,  Luke  (Brit.  ed.).  [Engin.!( 

Mech.  Diet.,  Lond.,  1842.] 
Hedge,  Frcdk.  Henry  (Am.  clerg.) .    1805-1891 
Helmholtz.Hermaim  Ludwig  Ferd. 

(Ger.  physicist  and  physiol.)  .  .  1821-1891 
Helps,  Sir  Arthur  (Eng.  essayist 

and  hist.) 1818-1875 

Hemans,  Felicia  D.  (Eng.  poetess) .  1798-1S35 
Henderson,  Ebenezer  (.Scot,  theol.)  1784-1858 
Henderson,   Mary   Foote.     [Prac. 

Conking.  N-  Y.,  1876] 1S35?- 

Heuderson, Peter  (Am.  hort.  writer)  1823-1890 

Hending,  or  Hendyng.  [Prorrrbs]  )272-l,'!07 
llenfrey,  Arthur  (Eng.  botanist)  .  161'J-lt>59 
Uenrici,  Olaus  (Ger.  math,  at  Univ. 

of  Lond.) 18(0- 

Hcnry,  William  (Eng.  chemist)  .  .  I775-1S36 
Henry,  Matthew  (Eng.  bib.  com.)  .  1072-1714 
Henry,  Patrick  (Am.  orator)  .  .  .  17S(M709 
Henry,  Robt.  (Eng.  historian)  .  .  171S-17iX) 
Henrysou,  Robt.  (Scot,  poet) .  .  1423?-15fl6? 
Henslow,  John  Stevens  (Eng.  bot.)  1700-ISi;i 
Herbert,  George  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1593-1032 
Herbert,  Ld.  Edwd.  (Brit,  author) .  1581-1048 
Herbert,  SirTlios.  (Eng.  traveler)  .  1600-1682 
Hermann,  Huns  Rudolph  (German 

minerulogical  chemist)     ....    1805- 
Hcrrick,  Robert  (Eng.  poet)   .    .    .    1591-1674 
Uerschel,   Sir  John   Fredk.   Wm. 

(Eng.  astron.,  sonof  W.  H.)  .  .  1792-1871 
Hcrschel,  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  astron.)  .  173S-1S22 
Heumaun,  Johann  (Ger.  jurist)  .  .  1711-1700 
Ilewyt,  John  (Eng.  divine)     .    .    .  -1658 

Hexliam,  Henry,  [yetherduich  and 

Eng.  Diet.,  1658] 17th  c. 

Heylin,  Peter  (Eng  misc.  writer)  .  1600-1002 
Heyse,     Karl     AVilhelm     Ludwig 

(Ger.  philol.) 1797-1855 

Heywood,  Thos.  (Eng.  dramatist).         -lO')!)? 
Hcywood,  John  (Eng.  dramatist)  .    1600-1505 
(coll.  of  proverbs  by  J.  Heywood). 
Hickeringill,  Edm.  (Eng.  controv.)    1630-1708 
Hickea,  Thomas  (Eng.  author)    .    .  -1634 

Hickes,  George  (Eng.  divine  and 

scholar) 1642-1715 

Hickok,   Laurens    Perseus    (Am. 

philosoplier) 1798-1888 

Highmore,  Nathaniel  (Eng.  jurist)  fl.  1810 
Hildreth,  Richard  (Am.  journalist 

and  historian) 1807-1865 

Hiles,  Henry  (Eng.  mus.  writer)    .    1826- 
Hill,  Sir  John  (Eng.  misc.  writer)  .    1716-1775 
Hillhouse,  Jas.  Abraham  (Am.  poet)  1789-1841 
Hind,  John  Russell  (Eng.  astron.)    1823- 
Witty  Rogue  Arraigned,  or  History 

of  Richard  Kaiuam,  1053. 
Hitchcock,  Edward  (Am.  geol.).    .    1793-1864 
Hitchcock,  Roswell  Dwight  (Am. 

theologian) 1817-1887 

Hoadley,  Bp.  Benj.  (Eng.  prelate)  .  1671-1761 
Hobart,  Sir  Henry  (Id.  chief  just.). 

[LawRepts.] -1625 

Hobart,  Bp.  John  Henry  (Am.  Prot. 

Epis.  divine) 1775-1830 

Hobbes,  Thos.  (Eng.  philosopher)  .  1588-1679 
Hoblyn,  Richard  Dennis.    [Diet,  qf 

Scientific  Terms,  1849.]  1813?-1886 

Hoby,   Sir  Edward.    [Purgatory's 

Triumi^h  over  Hell,  l&lO]    .    .    .    1560?-1616? 
Hodges,  Richard.    [Plainest  Direc- 
tions for  Tnie  Writing,  1619.] 
Hofiman,Chas.Fenno  (Am.  author)    1806-1884 
Hofmann,  August  Wilhelm  (Ger. 

chem.) 1818-1892 

Hogg,  James  (Scot  poet.  "  The  Et- 

trick  Shepherd ") 1772-1833 

Holbeach,  Henry,  pseud,  of  Wm. 

Brightly  Rande  (Eng.  essayist)  .  1827-1882 
Holder,  William  (Eng.  divine;  .  .  1614-1097 
Holdsworth,  Richard  (Eng.  divine)  1590-1649 
Holinshed,  Raphael  (Eng.  chron.)  -l.WO? 
Holland,  Philemon  (Eng.  trans.)  .  1651-1636 
Holloway,    Wm.    (Eng.    author). 

[Diet,  of  Provincialisms,  1839.J 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell  (Am.  pny. 

sician  and  author) 1809-1894 

Holmes,  Abiel  (Am.  clergyman)  .  1763-1837 
Hole,  Ld.  John  (chief  just,  of  Eng.)  1612-1709 
Holwell,Wm.  (Eng.  divine).  [Myth., 

Etym.,  and  Hist.  Diet.,  1793.]   .    .  -1798 

Holyday,  Barten  CEng.  author)  .  .  1693-1661 
Homans,  J.  Smith  (father  and  son 

of  same  name.  Am.  authors).  [  Cyc 

qf  Commerce,  N.  Y.,  1858,] 
Home,  John  (Scot,  dramatic  poet)  .  17247-1808 
Bomilies  of  the  Church  of  England, 

2  vols.,  1547  and  1563. 
Hood,  Thomas  (Eng.  poet  and  wit)   1798-1845 
Hook,  Walter  Farquhar  (Eng.  di- 
vine).   [Church  Diet,  li:.i].    .    .    1798-1875 
Hook,  Theo.  Ed.  (F.i'g.  jouri.alist).    1788-1841 
Hooke,  Robert  (E    ,  math,  and  in- 
ventor)      1635-1703 

Hooker,  Richard  (Eng.  'dvine)  .    .    1654-1600 
Hooker,  Joseph  Dalton  (Brit,  bot.)     1817- 
Hoole,  John  (Eng.  translator  and 

dramatist) 1727-1803 

Hooper,  Robert  (Brit.  med.  writer)  -18a) 

Hooper,  John  (Eng.  bp.  and  martyr)  1495-1555 
Bopkins,  Samuel  (Am.  theologian)    1721-1803 


Quoted  In 

Diet,  as 

Bp.  Hopkins 

Hopkiuson     .  . 

Up.  Home     .  , 

L,  Horner     ,  . 

Bp.  Horsley  .  . 

D.  Husack    .  . 

Hoskiug    .    .  . 

Bp.  Hough    .  , 

J.  Howe    .    .  , 

Mrs.  Jlowe    .  . 

Howell.   :    .  . 
W.  D.  Howells . 

Uowitt .    .    .  , 


W.  Hotoitt 
Hoyle  .  . 
JIudibras  . 
T.  Hudson 


Hughes     •    .  . 

T.  Hughes     .  . 

Huloet  .    .    •  • 

Bumble     .   «  . 

Humboldt .   .  • 

Hume    .    .    .  . 

The  Humorist  • 

//.  Humphrey  . 

Leigh  Hunt  •  . 

R.  Hunt    .    .  . 

T.S.Hunt    .  . 

Hunter     .   •  . 

Bp.  Hurd     .  . 

Hutcheson     ,  . 
Lady   Butchin- 

son    .   •   .  • 

Button.    .    .  . 

B.  H.  Button  . 

Huxley     .    .  . 

A.  Hyatt  .    .  . 

R.  Hyrde .    .  . 


Idler 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Hopkins,  Bp.  Ezekiel  (Eng.  divine)  10.33-1090 
llopkinson,  Francis  (Am.  author)  .  1737-1791 
Home,  Bp.  George  (Eng.  divine)  .  1730-1792 
Horner,  Leonard  (Scot,  writer,  tr. 

of  Villari's  Hist,  of  Savanamta)  .  1785?-1864 
Horsley,  Bp.  Samuel  (Eng.  prelate)  17"3-I80(i 
Hosack,  David  (Am.  botanist)  .  .  170|i-18;!5 
Hosking,  William  (Eng.  architect).  18(V)-1S01 
Hough,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  divine).  .  1051-1743 
Howe,  John  (Eng.  Puritan  divine).  1030-1705 
Howe,  Julia  Ward  (.\m.  poet)  .  .  1819- 
Ilowell,  James  (Brit,  author)  .  .  .  15!I5?-1666 
llowclls,  Wm.  Dean  (Am.  novelist)  1837- 
Howitt,  Mrs.  Mary  (Eng.  writer. 

Howitt   also   indicates  the  joint 

works  of  Wm.  and  Mary  Uowitt)    1798-1888 
Howitt,  William  (Eng.  author)   .    .    1795-1879 
Hoyle,  Edm.  (Eng.  writer  on  games)    1072-1769 
(a  burl,  poem  by  Sam.  Butler,  1003.) 
Hudson,    Thomas    (British    poet). 

[Trans,  qf'  Du  Bartas's  Hist,  of 

Judith,  1581.] 
Hughes,  John  (Eng.  poet)  ....    1677-1720 
Hughes,  Thomas  (Eng.  author) .    .    1823-1890 
Huloet,  or  Hulett,  Ricliard.  [Latin- 

Eng.  Did.,  Lond.,  1522.] 
Humble,  Wm.  (Eng.  gool.).    [Diet. 

of  Geol.  and  Mining.  184(1.] 
Humboldt,  von,  Friedrich  lleinrich 

Alexander,  Baron  (Ger.  nat.)  .  .  1769-1859 
Hume,  David  (Scot.  hist,  and  phil.)  1711-1776 
(esttays     upon     several     subjects, 

Lond.,  1720,  by  Thomas  Gordon). 
Humphrey,  Ileman  (Am.  clerg.)    .    1779-1861 
Hunt,  Jas.  Henry  Leigh  (Eng.  poet 

and  essayist) 1784-1859 

Hunt,  Robert  (Eng.  scient.  writer)  1807-1887 
Hunt,  Thomas  Sterry  (Am.  chem.)  1826-1892 
Hunter,  Robert.    [Hunter's  Encyc. 

Diet.,  1879-1888.] 
Hurd,  Bp.  Richard  (Eng.  author)  .    1720-1S08 
Hutcheson,  Francis  (Irish  metaph.)    1694-1747 

Hutchinson,  Lucy  (Eng.  writer)    .    1620-1059 
Hutton ,  Chas.(Eng.  mathematician)    1 737-182S 
Hutton,  Richard  Holt  (Eng.  writer)    1826- 
Huxlcy,  Thos.  Henry  (Eng.  nat.)  .    1825-1885 
Hyatt,  Alpheus  (Am.  naturalist)     .    1838- 
Hi'rde,  Richard  (Eng.  trans,  of  In- 
struction of  a  Christian  Woman, 
Lond.,  1540,  from  the  Lat-  of  L. 
VivesJ. 

Idler,  The  (Eng.  periodical,  1758- 
1760),  conducted  by  Johnson,  Sir 
J.  Reynolds,  and  B.  Langton). 
Ulust.     London    Illustrated  London  News  (weekly 

Sews     ...       journal,  estab.  1842). 
Imp.  Diet.     .    .    Imperial  Dictionary  (new  ed.,  1882). 
J.Ingelijw     .    .    Ingelow,  Jean  (Eng.  poet  and  nov.)    1820- 
Intemat.  Cyc  .    International  Cyclopedia  (Am.  ed., 

N.  Y.,  1887). 
E.  Irving  .    .    .    Irving,  Edward  (Scot,  preacher)    .    1792-1834 
W.  Irving     .    .    Irving,  Washington  (Am.  author) .    1783-1859 
Itard    ....    Itard,JeanE.M.Gaspard(Fi-.surg.)    1775-1838 
C  A.  Ives     .    .    Ives,  Chas.  Acton  (Am.  writer)  .    .    1856- 

Jacob  {Law  Dtrt.)Jacob,  Giles  (Eng.  legal  writer) .    .  1686-1744 
Mrs.  H.  H.           Jackson.  Mrs.  Helen  Hunt,  known 

Jackson     .    .       as  "H.  H."  (Am.  author)    .    .    .  1831-1885 
T.  Jackson    .    .   Jackson,  Thomas  (Dean  of  Peter- 
borough)    1579-1640 

R.Jago    .    .    .   Jago,  Richd.  (Eng.  divine  and  poet)  1716-1781 

James /.  (1618) .    James  I.  (king  of  Eng.) 1566-1625 

James  II.  .    .    .   James  U.  (king  of  Eng.)     ....  1633-1701 
James  I.    (of 

Scotland)  .    .    James  I.  of  Scotland 1394?-]437 

./aiHcs//.o/5co«.  James  II.  of  Scotland 1430-1460 

G.P  R.James     James,Geo.P.Rainsford(Eng.nov.)  1801-1860 

H.  James  .    .    .    James,  Henry,  Jr.  (Am.  author).    .  1843- 

3lrs.  Jameson   .   Jameson,  Anna  (Irish  author)    .    .  1797-186C 

B.Jameson  .    •   Jameson,  Robert  (Scot,  naturalist).  1774-1854 

Jamieson  ...   Jamieson,  John  (Scot,  lexicog.)  .    .  1769-183 

Janet    ....    Janet,  Paul  (Fr.  philosopher) .    .    .  1823- 

Jardine     .    .    .   Jardine,  Sir  William  (Scot,  nat.)    .  1800-1874 

Jarman     ,    .   .   Jarman,  Thos.  (Eng.  legal  writer)  .  18U0?-1860 

Jay Jay,  John  (first  chief  just,  of  U.S.)  1745-1829 

W.  Jay     .    .    .   Jay,  William  (Am.  author)    .    .    .  1789-1858 

J{.  Jefferies  .    .    Jefferies,  Richard  (Eng.  author)     .  1848-1887 

Jefferson  .    .    .   Jefferson,  Thomas  (Pres.  of  U.  S.)  .  1743-1826 
Jeffrey.    ...   Jeffrey,  Lord  Francis  (Scot,  critic 

and  essayist) 1773-1850 

W.  E.  Jelf  .    .    Jelf,  Wm.  Edward  (Eng.  author)   .  1811-1875 
Fleeming  Jenkin  Jenkin,  Henry  Charles   Fleeming 

(Brit,  electrician). 1833-1885 

Jenkins     .    .    .    Jenkins,  Sir  Ljgliue  (Eng.  statesm.)  1023-1085 
Jennings   .    •    ,    Jennings,  James'.'  [Somerset  Glos- 

sary,  Lond.,  1823.] -1833 

Jenyns  .    .    .    ^    Jenyns,  Soame  (Eng.  misc.  author)  1705-1787 

D.Jerrold    .    .    Jerrold.Douglas Wm.(Eng.author)  1803-1857 

Jervas  ,    ...    Jervas.orJarvis,  Chas.  (Brit,  trans.)  ab.  1740 

Jevons  ,    .    ,    ,    Jevons,  Wm.  Stanley  (Eng.  econ.) .  1835-1.SS2 

Jewel    ....    Jewel,  or  Jewell,  John  (Eng.  bp.)    .  1.522-1.571 

JodreR.    .    .    .    Jodrell,  Richard  PauKEng.  philol.)  1745-1831 
Johnson     .   .    .    Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel  (Eng.  lexicog. 

and  misc.  writer) 1709-1784 

Johnson's  Cyc. .   Johnson's   Universal    Cyclopsedia 

(N.  Y.,  1886). 

K.  Johnston  .    .   Johnston,  Alex.  Keith  (Soot,  geog.)  1804-1871 
W.  P.  Johnston    Johnston,   William   Preston  (Am. 

educator) 1831- 

W.  R.  Johnston    Johnston,  Walter  RogerstAm.  writ- 
er)      1794-1852 

Johnstone.    .    .    Johnstone,  John  ^ng.  physician)  .    1708-1836 
Joint   Rules   of  Joint  Rules  of  the  Congress  of  the 

Congress,  (I.  S.     United  States. 

Sir  W.Jones    .    Jones,  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  orientalist)  .  1746-1794 
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AUTHORS   AND   WORKS   QUOTED. 


Quoted  in 

Diet,  as 

B.  Joitson      .    . 

Jordan      ,    .    . 

Jortin   .... 

Journal  H.  of 
R.,  U.S.    .    . 

Journal  of  the 
Senate,  U.  S.  . 

JoioetHThucyd.) 

Joye 

Judd  .... 
Jukes  .... 
F.  Junius  .  .  . 
Junius  .... 


Karnes  .  , 
Kane  .  . 
Karslake  . 


Keary  .    .    . 

Keats    .    .  . 

Keble    .    .  . 

Keightley  .  . 

Keill     .    .  . 

Keith     .    .  . 

J.  P.  Kemble 

D.  Kemp  .  . 
Bp.  Ken    .    . 

T.  Kendall    . 

O.  Kennan  . 

Kennet  .    .  . 

Bp.  Kennet  . 

Kenney      .  . 

Kenrick    .  . 

Kent      .    .  . 

Kepler  .    .  . 

Kerr     .    .  . 

Kersey  .    .  . 

Kettlewell  . 
F.  S.  Key  .  . 
KilUngbeck    . 

R.  B.  Kimball 
King     .    .    . 
Bp.  Kinn  .    .    . 
Bp.  J.  King  OeO!*) 
King  Atisaunder 

King  Horn    .    . 

C.  Kingsley  .    . 
H.  Kingsley  .    . 
Kirby    .    .    . 
Kirby  !(  Sjience 

Kirwan     .    .    . 
Kitto     .... 

W.  Kittredge     . 
Knatchbull    .    . 

Knight .... 

C.  Knight     .    . 

Knolles      .    .    . 
Knowles    .    .    . 

J.  Knowles    .    . 

Sheridayt  Knowles 
Bp.  Knox      .    . 
John  Knox    .    . 
V.Knox    .    .    . 

Kollock     .    .    . 

J,  KHstlin 
( Scka^ff'-Berzog 
Encyc.) .    .    . 

Krauth      .    .    . 

Krauth-Fleming 

W.  Kiihne      .    . 
Kyd 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Jonsoii,  Beu  (£iig.  dramatist)      .     .  1574!'-lt*i7 

Jordan,  Thos.  (Kny:.  poet  and  uctor)         -IGSj  ? 

Jortin,  John  (E»g.  divine  aud  essay- 
ist)     I(i98-irr0 

Journal  of  tlie  U.  S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Journal  of  the  U.  S.  Senate. 

Jowett,  Benjamin  (Eng.  scholar)    .    1817-18!I3 

Joye,  or  Gee,  George  (Eng.  reformer 

and  printer) Hg'iP-lS*! 

Judd,  Sylvester  (.\m.  novelist)  .    .    !.SI3-I.-vi3 
Jukes,  Joseph  Beete  (Eng.  geol.)     .    ISIl-l.Mffl 
Junius,  Franciscus  (Eng.  philnl.)    .    15i>a-lU7r 
Junius   Letters   (issued   in    JUiblic 
Advertiser,  171)0-1772,  and  attrib- 
uted to  Sir  Philip  Francis). 

Kames.Hen.  Home.  Ld.  (Scot,  phil.)    1696-1782 
Kane,  Elisha  Kent  (Am.  e.xplorer) .    IsaMSS? 
Karslake,  William  Henry  (Eng.  di- 
vine, and  writer  on  logic)     .     .    .  1825?- 
Keary,  Charles  Francis.    [Dawn  of 
Histoni,  I87fi.] 

Keats.John  (Eng.  poet) 1795-1821 

Keble,  John  ( Eng.  divine  and  poet)  771I2-I8(l(i 
Keightley,  Thomas  (Brit,  author)  .  ]7.-5>-l.s72 
Keill,  Jolm  (Scot.  math,  and  phil.)  Ili71-1731 
Keith,   Rev.   Patrick.      [I'hysiolog. 

Botiiny,  I.ond.,  isii;.) 
Kemble,  John  P.  (Eng.  trogedian)  .     1757-1823 
Kemp,  Dixon  (Eng.  nout.  writer). 
Ken,  Bp.  Thomos  (English  hymn 

writer) VXil-MW 

Kendall,  Timothy  (English  poet). 

{Flnn^er.'t  of  Epigrams,  l.>77.] 
Kennan,  George  (Am.  traveler)  .  .  1^5- 
Kennet,  Basil  (Eng.  clasps,  writer)  .  IH74-1714? 
Kennet,  Bp.  White  (Eng.  historian)  1(1(10-1728 
Kenney,  James  (Irish  dramatist)  .  1770-1.849? 
Kenrick.  William  (Eng.  critic)  .  .  1720-1779 
Kent,  James  (Am.  jurist)  ....  17(i.'!-I.H47 
Kepler, Johann (Germ. ostronomer)  I.i71-I(1.31 
Kerr,  Robert  (Scot,  historian)  .  .  1755-1813 
Kersey,  John  (Eng.  math,  and  phi- 

lol.).     [Kng.  Dicl.,Um]    .     .     .      161fi?-l(S0? 
Kettlewell,  John  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    KlVWiII.) 
Key,  Francis  Scott  (Am.  poet)    .    .    1780-1843 
KilUngbeck,  John  (Eng.  prebend- 
ary)          fl.  1725 

Kimball,  Richd.  Burleigh  (Am.  noT.)  ]Sir.-lS»2 
King,  William  (Eng.  author)  .  .  l(k«-17I2 
King,  Bp.  Henry  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1591-103 
King,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1559-1621 
(a  trans,  from  Latin  of  a  part  of  the 
Romance  of  Alexander,  ab.  l;)40.) 
(prob.  a  trans,  of  Fr.  romance  of 

Horn  &  Rimcnhild,  before  I.'IOO.) 
Kingsley,  Chas.  ( Eng.  nov.  and  poet)    1819-1875 
Kingsley,  Henry  (Eng.  novelist)     .  ]824?-I87G 
Kirby,  Williani  (Eng.  entomologist)    1759-1850 
Kirby,   William,  and   Spence.   W. 

[Int.  to  Entomol.,  7tli  ed.,  I&i6.] 
Kirwan,  Richard  (Irish  physicist)  .    1750-1812 
Kitto,  John  (Eng.  biblical  writer)  .    1804-1854 
Kittredge.WaIter(Am.  song  writer)    1832- 
Knatchbull,  Sir  Norton  (Eng.  au- 
thor)         I60I-1684 

Knight,  Edward  Henry  (Am.  en- 
gineer),    [ilfchan.  Diet.]     .     .    .  ]S20?-18S3 
Knight,  Chas.  (Eng.  ed.  and  author)    1791-1873 
1545?-I(il0 


17797-1810 


17.84-18(8 
17IK1?-IK.3I 
1305-1572 


Knolles,  Ricliard  (Eng.  author) 

Knowles,  James  (Brit,  educator, 
revised  Walker's  Diet.,  1845).  .    . 

Knowles,  John.    [Klem.  and  I'rac. 

of  Marine  Architecture,  1S22.J 
'Knowles,  Jas.  Sheridan  (Ir.  dram.) 

Knox,  Bp.  William  (Ir.  divine) 

Knox,  John  (Scot,  reformer).     .    . 

Knox,  Vicesimus  (Eng.  divine  and 
essayist) ]7.'i2-182l 

Kollock,  Henry  (Am.  clergyman)  .    1778-1819 

Kbstlin,  Julius  (German  theolo- 
gian, writer  in  Schaff-Herzog  En- 
cyc.)  

Krauth,  Charles  Porterfield  (Am. 
divine  and  philosophical  writer) . 

Krauth,  C.  P.,  and  Fleming.  Wm. 
(  Vocah.  of  FIdlos.  Sci.,  I.'iHi.] 

Kfihne,  W.  (Ger.  physiologist). 

Kyd,  Thomas  (Eng.  dramatist)  .    . 


1826- 


1823-1883 


Laing  .... 
Lamb    .... 

Zambarde  .  . 
Lambert  .  .  . 
Lament,  of  Mary 
Magdalene  . 
M.  S.  Lamson   . 

Landois  Sf  Stir- 
ling   .... 

Landor  .  .  . 
E.  W.  Lane  .  . 
Lanekam  .    .    . 

A.  Lang  .  .  . 
Langham  .    .    . 

Langhome  .  . 
J.  Langley  (VAi) 
S.  P.  Langley  . 
Kay  Lankestcr  . 
Lansdoxvne  Ms. 


Laing,  Samuel  (Eng.  traveler)  .  . 
Lamb,  Charles  (Eng.  essayist)  .  , 
Lanibarde,  William  (Eng.  author). 
Lambert,  John  (Eng.  traveler)  .  . 
Lamentation  of  Mary   Magdalene 

(poem  occas.  ascr.  to  Chaucer). 
Lamson,    Mary    Swift.      [Life    of 

Laura  Briiigmnn,  1,S79.] 


•)'}: 


{Landois,  Leon.  (Ger.  physiol.)' 
Stirling,  Wm.  (Eng.  p 

Landor,  Walter  S.  (Eng.  author)     . 

Lane,  Edw.  Wm.  (Eng.  orientalist) 

Laneham,  Robert.  [Pageants  be- 
fore Queen  Elizabeth,  Lond.,  1575.] 

Lang,  Andrew  (Eng.  writer)  .    .    . 

Langham,  William  (Eng.  physi- 
cian).   [Garden  of  Health,  1579.] 

Langliorne,  John  (Eng.  divine) .     . 

Langley.  John.    [Seinuons,  1(144.] 

Langlej*.  Samuel  P.  (Am.  astron.)  . 

Lankester,  Edwin  Ray  (Eng.  geol.) 

(public  records,  state  papers,  cor- 
respondence, etc.,  in  Brit.  Mu- 
seum, formerly  belonging  to  the 
Marq.  of  Lansdowne,  1737-1805). 


fi.  1580 

1780-1868 
1775-18.'!4 
]5.W-l(i01 
1775?- 


1837- 


1 775-1  ,<»» 
180I-IS7C 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as  Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Lardner    .    .    .    Lardner,  Dionysius  (Brit.  sci.  writer)  1793-1859 
La  Rt)chet'ou-       La  Rochefoucauld.  Francois,  due 

cauld  (Trans.)       de  (French  author) 

Latham     .    .    .    Latham,  Robert  Gordon  (Eng.  phi- 

lol.  and  lexicog.)  [Johyv^on's  Diet.] 
Latinter  .  .  .  Latimer,  Hugh  (Eng.  reformer)  .  . 
Laud  ....  Laud,  William  (Eng.  abp.)  .  .  . 
H.  Laurens  .  .  Laurens,  Henry  (Am.  statesman)  . 
Lauson      .    .    .    Lauson,  William.     ( Comments  on 

Secrets  of  Angling,  llio-'J.] 
Bp.  Lavington  .  Lavington,  Bp.  Geo.  (Kng.  divine) . 
Laroisier  .  .  .  Lavoisier,  Ant.  Laurent  (Fr.  chem.) 
Law  ....  Law.  Wm.(  Eng.  divine  and  author)  l(MM7i;i 
IS  p.  Law  .  .  .  Law,  Bp.  Edmund  (Eng.  divine)  .  170tt-17S7 
James  Law  .    .    Law,  Jas.  (Scot.-.\rn.  veter.  sci.). 

[Farmer's  Veter.  Adviser,  7th  ed., 

18H5)      

G.  A.  Lawrence  Lawrence,  Geo.  Alf.  (Eng.  nov.)  . 
Sir  ir.  Lawrence  Lawrence,  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  surgeon) 
Laws  ofMassa' 


1613-1680 

1812-1888 
14r:;.'-l.v>.j 
l,-)7.j-ic.45 
1724-1792 


1 68,3-1 7(B 
174:i-1794 


IHIS- 

1S27-187(1 

1783-1867 


chttsetts  . 

Layamon  .  . 

Layard     .  . 

Laycock    .  . 
A'.  .V.  Leake 

Lecky   .    .  . 

J.  Le  Conte  . 

J.  Ledyard  . 

Lee   .    .    .  . 

F.  O.  Lee  . 

J.  Lee   .    .  . 

II'.  Ue     .  . 


Laws  of  .Massachusetts. 
Layamun's  Brut  (a  poetical  chron- 
icle of  Britain,  12III?). 

Layard,  Sir  A.  11.  (Eng.  archoaol.)  .  1817-1894 

Laycock,  Thomas  (Eng.  physician)  18I2-I87() 

Leake,  Stephen  .M.  (Eng.  writer)   .  170'2-1773 
Lecky,  Wm.  Edw.  Hartpolc  (Brit. 

hist.) 18.38- 

LeConte,  Joseph  (Am.  geologist)  .  1823-1891 

Ledyard,  John  (Am.  traveler)     .    .  1751-1789 

Lee,  Nathaniel  (Eng.  dramatist)     .  l('Ai?-1692 

Lee,  Frederick  Geo.  (Eng.  divine)  .  1832- 


Lee,  James(Eng.  botanist) . 
Lee,  William  (Irish  clergyman) 


-1795 
1815-1883 


1646-1716 
1823-1891 


1602-1U71 


Legend  of  Dido    (poem  formerly  attrib.  to  Chaucer). 
Leibnitz    .    .    .    Leibnitz,    von,     Gottfried    Wilh., 

Baron  (Ger.  philos.  and  math.)  . 
Leidy  ....  Leidy,  Joseph  (Am.  naturalist)  .  . 
Sir  E.  Leigh     .    Leigh,  Sir  Edward  (Eng.  theologian 

and  linguist) 

Abp.  Leighton  .    Leighton,  .\bp.  Robt.  (Scot,  divine)    1611-1684 
Leland .    .    .    .    Leiund,  John  (Eng.  antiquary)    .    .  1506';'-1552 
C.  G.  Leland    .    Lcland,  Cha.s.  Godfrey  (Am.  author)  IH24- 
C.Uslie.    .    .    Leslie,  Charles  (Brit,  outhor).    .    .  1650?-1722 
L'Estrange  .    .    L'Estrange,  Sir  Roger  (Eng.  polit. 

writer) 1616-1704 

Letter   dated    Letter  dated  Sept.,  1543  (cited  from 

Se/it.,  1543  .  .  Nares). 
C.  Lever  .  .  .  Lever,  Charles  James  (Irish  nov.)  .  1806-1872 
G.H.Lewes  .  Lewes,  George  Henry  (Eng.  philos.)  1817-1878 
Lewin  ....  Lewin,  Thomas  (Eng.  author)  .  .  1805-1H77 
John  Lewis  .  .  Lewis,  John  (Eng.  divine  and  antiq.)  1675-1746 
M.G.Lewis  .  Lewis,  Mat.  Gregory  (Eng.  author)  1775-1818 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis    Lewis,  Sir  George  Cornewall  (Eng. 

states)nan  and  author)     ....    1806-1863 
LiddeU  S(  Scott     Liddell,  Hen.  Geo.  (isil-       )  and 

Scott.  Robt.  (1.S11-18S7)  (Eng.cler- 

gymen  and  editors).  [Greek-Eng- 
lish le.ricon,  7th  ed.] 
F.  Lieber.    .    .    Lieber.  Francis  ( Am.  publicist)  .    .    I80O-1872 
Life  of  A.  Wood  (extracts  from  his  diary  and  papers 

by  T.  Hearne  and  R.  Kawlinson, 

166,3). 
Lightfoot  .    .    .    Lightfoot,  John  (Eng.  theologian 

and  rabbinical  scholar)     ....    1602-1675 
J.  B.  Lightfoot .    Lightfoot,  Jos.  Barber  (Eng.  comm.)  1828-1889 


Lincoln,  Abraham  (Pres.  of  I'.  S.) .    1809-1865 
Williams,  John  (bp.  of  Lincoln  and 

later  aop.  of  York) 1582-1650 

Lincoln,  Mrs.  D.  A.    [Boston  Cook 
Book,  Boston,  1888.] 
Lindisfarne  Ms.    (an  Anglo-Saxon  Ms.) 

Lindley     .    .    .    Lindlcy,  John  (Eng.  botanist)     .    .    1799-186J 
Sir  X.  Lmdley      Lindley,  Sir  Nathaniel  (Eng.  jurist)    1.^28- 

Lingard,  John  (Eng.  historian)  .     .    1771-1851 
Sw.  Linne,  Carl  von  (Swedish  bot.J    1707-1778 


Lincoln 

Bp.  Lincoln  . 


Mrs.  Lincoln 
( Cook  Book)  . 


ISM- 
1847- 


Lingard 

IJnnseus    .    .  . 
Mrs.  E.  Lynn 

Linton    .    .  . 

W.  J.  Linton  . 

Lisle      .    .    .  . 

./.  rj.<ter   .    .  . 

Lithgnw    .     .  . 

Littleton   .    .  . 

A.  Littleton  .  . 


Littri  .  . 
Livingstone 
Llewellyn . 


Linton,  Eliza  Lynn  (Eng.  novelist)    1822- 
Linton,  Wm.  J.  (English-.\merican 

engraver) 1812- 

Lisle,  William  (Eng.  antiquarian) .  -!6.'i7 

Lister,  Joseph  (Eng.  author)  .  .  .  1627-1709 
Lithgow,  William  (Scot,  traveler)  .  l.>s.1-1640 
Littleton,  Sir  Thomas  (  Eng.  jurist)  1420?-1487 
Littleton,  .-\dam  (Eng.  theol.  writer 

and  philologist) lfi27-16fV4 

Littre.  .Maximilien  P.  t.  (Fr.  philol.)  l.s()l-18SI 


Livingstone,  David  (Scot,  explorer)    1S17-I.S73 
Llewellyn,     Martin    (Brit.    poet). 
(  Fer.4s  to  Chas.  II.,  Vri).] 

Lloyd    ....    Lloyd,  Robert  (Eng.  poet) .    .    .    .    17.^3-1764 

Bp.  Lloyd     .    .    Lloyd,  Bp.  William  (Eng.  divine)  .    1627-1717 

Humphrey  Lloyd  Lloyd,  Humphrey  (Brit,  physicist)     1800-1881 

Lloyd's  Ms., 

British  Museum. 

Locke    .... 

Lockhart  ,    .    . 

Lockyer    .    .    . 

E.  Lodge  .    .    . 

T.  Loilge  .    .    . 

Logan  .... 

London  Acad- 


]ft32-ir04 
1794-1854 


Locke,  John  (Eng.  philosopher) 
Lockhart,  John  G.  (Scot,  author) 
Lockyer,  Jos.  Norman  (Eng.  astron.)  l.s.'?(;- 
Lodge,  Edmund  (Eng.  writer)    .     .     17.i(;-lS.'!9 
Lodge,  Thos.  ( Eng.  poet  and  dram.)    ].»6-l(i25 
Logan,  John  (Scot,  poet)     ....    1748-1788 
London    Academy.    The    (weekly 

journal,  estab.  l.sdO). 
London  Athenaeum.  The  (weekly 

journal,  estab.  l,s'2.S). 
London     Encyclopiedia     (ed.    by 

Thomas  Curtis,  l.S2lM,S.34). 
London  Field.  The  (weekly  jour- 
nal, estab.  1853). 
London  Graphic  London     Graphic.    The    (weekly 

journal,  estab.  Is<i9). 
London  Literary  London     Literary     World,     The 

World    .    .    .       (weekly  journal,  estab.  1x69). 
London  PuncI" .    London  Punch,  The  (weekly  jour- 
nal, estab.  1841). 
London    Quart.    London  Quarterly  Review  (quar- 
Sev.  ,     ■    .    ,       terly  journal,  estab.  1609). 


emy  .  .  . 
London  Athe- 

nseum  .  . 
London  Encyc. 

London  Field 
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London  Sat.  Rev. 

London  Specta- 
tor    .... 

London   Stand- 
ard   .... 

London    Tele- 
graph    .     .     . 

London  Times  . 

London  lYuth  . 

G.  Long    .    .  . 

Roger  Long  .  . 

Longfellow    .  . 

S.  Longfellow  . 

Xort/ (1630)    .     . 

Loudon  .  .  . 
T.  R.  Lounsbury 

Luveday  .  .  . 
Lovelace  .  .  . 
Lover    .... 

Lowell  .... 

M.  A.  Lower  . 
Lowndes  .  .  . 
Lowth  .... 
Lubbock  .  .  . 
Lucar  .... 

Luce      .... 

Ludden     .    .    . 

Ludlow     .    .    . 

Lupton .... 

Ltfdgate  .  .  . 
Lyell  .... 
Lyly  .... 
Lyman  .... 

Lyttelton  .  .  . 
R.  H.  Lyttelton 

Ld.  Lytton    .    . 

Macaulay     .    . 

J.  McCarthy     . 

McCheyne     .    . 

Gen.  G.  B.  Mc- 

Clellau  .    .    . 

McC Unlock  .    . 

McCosh  .  .  . 
WCuUoch     .    . 

J.  it.  M'Culloch 

G.  MacDonald 
MeElralh      .    . 

C.  Mackay  .  . 
Mackeldey  .  . 
MacKellar    .    . 

McKendrick 

D.  L.  Mackenzie 
G.  Mackenzie  . 
Lord  Mackenzie 
Moreil  Macken- 
zie     .... 

T.  Mackenzie  . 
Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh .... 
MacKnight  .  . 
Madison  .  .  . 
J.  P.  Mahaffy  . 


Mohan .    . 
Ld.  Mahon 


Medcom ,    .    .    . 

Mallet  .    .    .    . 

Mallock     .    .    . 

Malone      .    .    . 

Sir  7'.  Mnlory  . 

Sir  ./.  Mande- 
vdle    .    .    .    . 

Cardinal  Man- 
ning  .    .    .    . 

Bp.  Mannyng- 
ham    .    .    .    . 

Mansel .    .    .    . 

Lord  Mansfield 

Mantell  .  .  . 
F.  A.  March  . 
Mar.  Diet.    .    . 

Markham  .  . 
Marlowe  .  .  . 
Sir  J.  Marriot  . 
Marryat    .    .    . 

Q.  P.  Marsh     . 


Names  in  full.  Dttte«. 

London     Saturday    Review,    The 

(weekly  journal,  estab.  ISjj). 
London  Spectator  (weekly  journal, 

estab.  I.'«i8). 
London    Standard  (daily  journal, 

estab.  1N27). 
London  Telegraph  (daily  journal, 

estab.  1855). 
London  Times  (daily  journal,  es- 
tab. 17.SS). 
London  Truth  (daily  journal,  es- 

tub.  1877). 
Long,  George  (Eng.  scholar)  .    .     .    1800-1879 
Long,  Roger  (Eng.  astron.)     .     .    .    1680-1770 
Longfellow,  Henry  \V.  (Am.  poet)      1807-1882 
Longfellow,  Samuel  (Am.  poet  and 

essayist) 1819- 

Lord,  Henry  (Eng.  traveler).    [Sect 

ol'the  Banians,  Lond..  li^X).] 
Loudon,  John  Claudius  (Scot,  bot.)    1783-1843 
Lounsbury,    Thomas    Raynesford 

(Am.  scholar  and  author)     .    .    .    1838- 
Loveday,  Robert.  [Cleopatra,  1687.] 
Lovelace,  Richard  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    161S-1(»8 
Lover,  Samuel  (Irish  nov.  and  song 

writer) 1797-1868 

Lowell,  James  Russell  (Am.  poet 

and  essayist) 1819- 

Lower,  Mark  Antony  (Eng.  nntiq.)    1813-1876 
Lowndes,  Win.  Thos.  (Eng.  bibliog.)  1800-1843 
Lowth,  Bp.  Robert  (Eng.  writer)    .    1710-1787 
Lubbock,  Sir  John  (Eng.  scientist)    1834- 
Lucar,  Cyprian  (Eng.  trans.).    [Art 

of  Shooting,  Lond.,  1583.] 
Luce,     Stephen    Bleecker.      [Text- 
book of  Seamanship,  rev.  ed.,  1H84.]    1827- 
Ludden,  Wm.  (Am.  mn«.  writer). 

[/'/■OH.  Jfei.  />(■<•(..  N.  v.,  1N751      .    182.3- 
Ludlow.  Edmund  (Eng.  republican 

leader) I617F-1602 

Lupton,  Thomas.  [^1  Thousand  Sot- 
able  Things,  Lond.,  15«6.) 
Lydgate,  John  (Eng.  pcetl.    .    .     13"0?-1«1? 
Lyell,  Sir  Charles  ( Brit,  geologist) .    I797-187S 
Lyly.  John  (Eng.  dramatist)  .    .    .  1553?- 1606 
Lymun.  Chester  Smith  (Am.  physi- 
cist and  astron.)    J8I4-1S90 

Lyttelton.  Ld.  Geo.  ( Eng.  writer)  .  1709-1773 
Lyttelton,  Richard  Hen.    [Cricket, 

BadmingtonLib.) 1854- 

Bulwer- Lytton,  Edward  George, 
Baron  Lytton  (Eng.  novelist)  .    .    1803-1873 

Macaulay,  Thos.   Babington  (Eng. 

historian  and  essayist) 1800-1859 

McCarthy,  Justin  (Brit.  hist,  and 

nov.) 1830- 

McCheyne,  Robert  M.  (Scot,  divine)  1813-1843 
McClellan,  George    Brinton  (Am. 

general) I826-I88S 

McClintock,  Sir   Francis  Leopold 

(Irish  arctic  explorer) 1819- 

McCosh,  Jas.  ( Scot,  metaph.  in  Am.)  1811-1891 
M'Culloch,   John    Ramsay    (Scot. 

polit.  economist) 1789-1864 

M^Culloch,  Jas.  Melville  (Scot,  edu- 
cational writer) 1801-1883 

MacDonald.  George  (Scot,  novelist)    1824- 
McElrath,  Thomas  (Am.   lawyer). 

[Comuiercm/Zlic/.,  N.  v.,  )87"l)     .    1807-1888 
JIackay,  Charles  (Brit,  poet  and  es- 
sayist)   1814-1889 

Mackeldey,    Ferdinand  (Fr.  legal 

writer). 
MacKellar,    Thomas    (author     of 

America)!  Printer) 1812- 

McKendrick.John  G. (Scot,  physiol.) 
Mackenzie,  D.  L.   [Eng.  S/»i.,  IS54.J 
Jlackenzie,  George  (Scot,  phys.)     .  -1726 
Mackenzie,  Lord  Geo.  (Scot,  lawyer)  1636-1691 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Moreil  (Eng.  physi- 
cian)      1837-1892 

Mackenzie,  Thomas  (Scot,  judge) .  1807-1869 
Mackintosh,  Sir  James  (Brit.  hist. 

and  statesman) 17(;W8.32 

MacKnight,  James  (Scot,  divine)  .  1721-lSOO 
Madison,  .lames  (Pres.  of  U.  S.) .  .  1751-1836 
Mahaffy,  Jolin  Pentland  (prof.  Anc. 

Hist.,  Trinity  Coll..  Dublin)    .    .    IK19- 
Mahan,  Dennis  Hart(Am.  civ.  eng.)    1802-1871 
Mahon,  Philip  Henry,  Earl  of  Stan- 
hope (Eng.  historian) 1805-1.875 

Malcom,  Howard  (Am.  traveler)      .    1799-1879 
Mallet,  David  (Scot,  poet)  .    .     .     .     1700-1765 
Mallock.Wm.HurrelK  Eng.  author)   1M9- 
Malone,  Edm.dr.Shak.  scholar)     .    174I-1.SI2 
Malory,  Sir  Thos.  (Brit,  translator)    1430?- 
Maudeville,  Sir  John  (Eng.  travel- 
er)      1300?-1372 

Manning.    Henry    Edward   (Eng. 

cardinal) 1808-1892 

Mannyngham,  Bp.  Thomas.    [Dis- 
courses, KSl.] -1722 

Mansel,  Henry  L.  (Eng.  philos.)  .  1820-1871 
Mansfield,  William  Murray,  Lord 

(Eng.  jurist) 1705-1793 

Mantell,  Gideon  A.  (Eng.  geol.).    .    1790-1852 
March,  Fr.  Andrew  (Am.  philol.)  .    1825- 
Marine    Dictionary  (ed.  by  Wm. 

Falconer.  17(!9).                      , 
Markham,  Gervase  (Eng.  poet)  .     1570.'-l(i55? 
Marlowe,  Christopher  (Eng.  dram.)    1564-1.593 
Marriot,  Sir  James  (Eng.  judge).     ,        fi.  1769 
Marryat,  Frederick  (Eng.  naval  of- 
ficer and  novelist)     1792-1848 

Marsh,  Geo.  Perkins  (Am.  philol. 
and  diplomat) 1S0I-18S2 
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ifarshall  .    .     .   Marehall,  John  (Am.  statesman)     .    1755-1835 
W.  ilarahall     .    MursliuU,  William  (£ug.  bot.  and 

ugric.  writer) 1745?-1819 

Marslon  .  .  .  Marston,  John  (Eng.  poet).  .  .  .  157i-liiS4 
Vean  Martin    .    Martin,  Edwd.  (Deuu  of  Ely.)  [i«t- 

(er,«,  lli(i2.) -1GU2 

H.  A'.  J/artin    .    Martin,  Heury  Newell  (Am.  biol.)    1S48- 
T.  Martin     .    .    Martin,  Thomas  (Eng.  divine)   .    .  -I5S4 

H-Mailincau  .  Mnrtineau,  Harriet  (Eng.  writer)  .  1S02-1S7G 
J.  Martineau  .  Martineau,  Jas.  (Eng.  Unit. divine)  1S05- 
Martyn  .  .  .  Martyn,  John  (Eng.  botanist)  .  .  Iia9-17(iS 
Murrell  .  .  .  Marvell,  Andrew  (Eng.  misc.  author)  1(121-1678 
Mason  ....  Mason,  William  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1725-1797 
J.  M.  HoMon  Mason,  John  Mitchell  (Am.  divine 

and  orator) 1770-1S29 

J.  Y.  Mason  .    .    Mason.  John  Young  (U.  S.  minister 

to  trance) 1799-1859 

Mass.  Records 

(11X7)      .    .    .    Massachusetts  Records,  1647. 
G.  Masnei;     .    .    Massey,  Gerald  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    .    182S- 
W.  Massey    .    .    Massey,  \Vm.  Nathaniel  (Eng.  hist.)  1809-1881 
Massinger     ,    ,    Massinger,  Philip  (Eng.  dramatist)    lJSS-lti40 
Masson      .    .    .    Masson,  David  (Brit,  author)     .    .    Itiffl- 
M.  1'.  Masters   .    Masters,    Ma.iwell    Tylden    (Eng. 

bot.).    {ieg.  Teratology,  imi]  .    .    1833- 
H.  Masters    .    .    Masters,  Kobert  (Eng.  historian)    .    1713-1798 
Cotton  Mather      Slather,  Cotton  (Am.  theologian)   .    1663-1728 
Mat/lias    .    .    .    Mathias,  Thoma«  James  (Eng.  poet)  1750?-1835 
Matthewa    .    .    Matthewes,  A.  (tranalator  of  Ta«- 

so's  Aniinta,  1628). 
Maunder  .    .    .    Maunder,  Samuel  (Eng.  compiler)     1785-1849 
Mawidrell     .    .    Maundrell,  Henry  (Eng.  traveler;  .  1650?-1710 
ituvry  ....    Maury,  Matt.  F.  (Am.  nav.  officer)     lS0t»-lS73 
Clerk  Maxwell .    Maiwell,  James  Clerk  (Brit,  physi- 
cist)     1831-1879 

Mas/ May.  Thomas  (Eng.  poet  and  trans.)  15947-1650 

Sir  T.  E.  May  .    May,  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  (Eng.  le- 
gal and  parliamentary  writer)     .    1815-1886 
Maydman     •    ■    Maydman,  Henry.    ISaval  Specu- 
lations, ItBl.] 

A.  M.  Mayer     .    Mayer,  Alfred  Marshall  (Am.  sci.)    1836- 
Mayhew    .    .    .    Mayhew,  Henry  (Eng.  author)  .    .    1813-1887 
Mayne  .    .    .    .    Mayne,  Robert  Gray  (Eng.  surg.)   .    1808-1868 
W.  S.  Mayo  .    .    Mayo,  William  Starbuck  (Am.  nov.)    1812- 
Mease   ....    Mease,  James  (Am.  physician)  .    .    1771-1846 
Medbery    .    .    .    Medbery,  James   Knowlea.     [Men 

and  Mysteries  of  WaB.  St.,  1870.] 
Mede     ....    Mede,  Joseph  (Eng.  divine)    .    .    .    1586-1638 
Med.  Sepository    Medical    Repository    (New    York 

raed.  journal,  1797-1824). 
Meismer   .    .    ,    Meissner,  Georg  (Ger.  physicist)     .    1829- 
Melloni     .    .    .    Melloni,  Macedonio  (Ital.  physicist)    1801-1854 
Melmoth    .    .    .    Melmoth,  Wm.  (Eng.  class,  trans.)    1710-1799 
Owen  Meredith     Meredith,    Owen,    pseud,    of    Ed. 

Robt.  Bulwer-Lytton  (Eng.  poet)    1831-1891 

B.  A. Merewetker  Jierevether,  Henry  Alworth  (Eng. 

lawyer),  (/fist.  o/Borouff/u,  1822.]  -1864 

C.  Merivale  .    .    Merivale,  Charles  (Brit,  liistorian)    1808-1893 
C.  ff.  Merriam      Merriam,  Clinton  H.  (Am.  omith.)  1856?- 
Memick  iAncien',  .Meyrick,  Sir  Samuel  Rush  (Eng. 

Artnor).    .    .       antiquary) 1783-1848 

Mickle  .    .    .    .    Mickle,  William  Julius  (Eng.  poet)    1735-1788 
Middleton     .    •    Middleton,  Thomas  (Eng.  drama- 
tist) . 1570?-1G27 

C.  Middleton    .    Middleton,  Conycra  (Eng.  contro- 
versialist)         1683-1750 

Miege   ....    Miege,  Guy  (Eng.  lexicog.).  [Great 

French-Eng.  Diet.,  Lond.,  1688.] 
J.  Mm  ....    Mill,  James  (Eng.  historian)  .    .    .    1773-1838 
J.  S.  Mill .    .    .    Mill,  John    Stuart  (Eng.   philoso- 
pher and  polit.  economist)  .    .    .    1806-1873 
Miller.    .    .    .    MUler,  William  Allen  (Eng.  chem.)    1817-1870 
ff.  Milter  .    .    .    Miller,  Hugh  (Scot,  geologist)    .    .    1802-1836 
P.  Miller  .    .    .    Miller,  Philip  (Eng.  botanist)     .    .    1691-1771 
&  Mller  .    .    .    Miller,  Samuel  (Am.  divine)  .    .    .    1769-1850 
Milles  ( JfS.  Dev-  Milles,  Jeremiah  (Dean  of  Exeter). 
on  Gloss.)  .    .       [MS.     Glossary    of    Devonshire 

Words'] ]n4-17S4 

S.  J.  Mills  .  .  Mills,  Samuel  John  (Am.  clerg.)  .  1783-1S18 
Milman  .  .  .  Milman,  Henry  Hart  (Eng.  hist.)  .  ]791-I8tB 
Milne  ....  Milne,  CoUn  (Scot,  botanist)  .  .  .  1744?-1813 
Milner  ....  Milner,  Joseph  (Eng.  church  hist.;  1744-1797 
Milnes  ....    Milnes,  Richard  Monckton,  Lord 

Houghton  (Eng.  traT.  and  poet)  .  1809-1885 
Milton.  .  .  .  Milton,  John  (Eng.  poet)  ....  1608-1674 
Milward  .    .    .    Milward,  Richard.  [Xf/e  o/5e!cfen.J  -1680 

Miner   ....    Miner,  Thomas  (Am.  physician)    .    1777-1841 

C.  S.  Minot  .    .    Minot,  Chas.  Sedgwick  (Am.  biol.)    1852- 
Minsheu    .    .    .    Minsheu,    John    (Eng.    linguist). 

[Guide  i7Uo  the  Tongues.KlT]    .    16th-17th  c. 
Mir.  for  Mag.  .    Mirror  for  Magistrates  (a  collection 
of  narratives  by  several  poets). 

D.  G.  Mitchell  .    Mitchell,  Donald G.  (Am  author)  .    1823- 
Mitford    .    .    .    Mitford,  William  (Eng.  historian)  .    1744-1827 
J.  Mitford    .    .    Mitford,  John  (Eng.  biographer  and 

editor) 1781-1859 

ifiss  Mitford    ,    Mitford,  Mary  R  (Esg.  -VTriter)  .    .    1786-1865 
Mlvart ....    Mivart,  St.  George  (Ecg.  biologist)     1827- 
Mohs    ....    Mohs,  Friedr.  (,Gev.  mineralogist)  .    1773-1839 
ilfosr     ....    Moir,  David  Macbeth  (Scot,  poet 

and  novelist) 1798-1851 

Mollett ....    MoUett,  John  W.  [Diet,  of  Art  and 

Archaeology,  Boston,  1883.] 
S.  Monro .    .    ,    Monro,  Robert.   [Expedition,  1637.J 
Bp.  Montagu    .    Montagu,  Bp.  Richd.  (Eng.  divine)    1678-1641 
Col.  G.  Montagu  Montagu,  Col.  George  (Eng.  omith.)         -1815 
Lady  M.  W.  Montagu,    Lady    Mary    Wortley 

Montagu    .    .       (Eng.  writer) ](»9-17f)2 

Mrs.  E.  Montagu  Montagu,  Eliz.  R.  (Eng.  writer)  .  1720-1800 
W.  Montagu     .    Montagu,  Walter.    [Deiout  Essays. 

Shepherd's  Paradise] 1604-1677 

t7.  Montgomery .  Montgomery,  James  (Scot,  poet)  .  1771-1854 
Monthly  Rev.        Monthly    Review    (Eng.    journal, 

1749-1840). 
Montrose  .    .    .    Montrose,  James  Graham,  Marquis 

of  (Scot,  royalist)     ......    1612-1650 

afoore  ....    Moore,  Thomas  (Brit,  poet)    .    .    ,   1779-1852 


Quoted  in 

l>ict.  as  Names  in  full.  Dates. 

E.  Moore  .    .    .    Moore,  Edward  (Eng.  dramatist)  .    1712-1757 
J/bort  (A'/icyc.  q/"  Moore,  John  Weeks  (Am.  musical 


Music) 

Dr.  H.  More  . 
Hannah  More 

Sir  T.  More  .  . 
J.  D.  Morell . 
L.  H.  Morgan 

Fynes  Morison  ■ 

lI.Morley     .  , 

J.  Morley .    .  , 

C  Morris .    ,  . 

G.  P.  Morris  . 

H.  Morris     .  , 

\f.  Morris     .  . 

J,  Morse   .    .  . 

J.  H.  Morse  .  . 


writer) 1807- 

More,  Dr.  Henry  (Eng.  philosopher)    1614-1687 


More,  Hannah  (Eng.  writer)  .    .    .    1745-l.S'!;! 
More,  Sir  Thomas  (Eng.  pliilos.)    .     147t-1535 
Morell,  John  D.  (Eng.  philos.)   .    .    1815- 
Morgan,  Lewis  Henry  (Am.  sci.)   .    1818-1881 
Morison,  Fynes  (Eng.  traveler)  .    .  1666-1614? 
Morley,  Henry  (Eug.  author)     .    .    1822-1884 
Morley,  John  (Eng.  polit.  author)  .    1838- 
Morris,  Charles  (Am.  scientist;. 
Jlorris,  Geo.  Perkins  (Am.  journ.)    1802-1864 
Morris,  Richard  (Eng.  philol.)  .    .    1S)»-1894 
Morris,  William  (Eng.  poet).  [Jason]  1834-18!)U 
Morse,  Jcdiditth  (Eng.  poet)   .    .    .    1761-1826 
Morse,  James  Herbert  (Am.  writer)    1S41- 
Morte  d' Arthure   Morte   d'Arthure  (old    alliterative 

poem,  about  1360). 
Mortimer  .    ,    .    Mortimer,  John   (Eng.  writer  on 

husbandry) -1730 

Morton  (1632)    .    Morton,  Thomas.    [Jfew  Eng.  Ca- 

rioan,  1632] I5907-1646? 

Bp.  Morton  .  .  Morton,  Bp.  Thomas  (Eng.  theol.)  1564-1659 
Moseley  .  .  .  Moseley,  Hen.  (Eng.  mech.  writer)  1801-1872 
IP.  M.  Moseley .    Moseley,    Walter    Michael    (Eng. 

author).   [Essay  on  Archery,  MVtl]    1765-1827 
Mosheim   .    .    .    Mosheim,  von,JohannLorenz(Ger. 

theologian) 16947-1755 

Mother  Goose    .    Songs  for  the  Nursery,  1719. 
Molhertcell    .    .    Motherwell,  Wm.  (Scot,  poet)     .    .    1797-1835 
Motley  ....    Motley,  John  Lothrop  (Am.  hist.)  .    1814-1877 
Motto  of  the  Mac-  Mottool  the  Mackintoshes  (a  Scot- 

kintoihes     .    .       tish  clan). 
^foun(rort     .    .    .Mountfort,  Wm.  (Eng.  dramatist) .    16.')9-ie!> 
Moxon  ....    Moxon,  Joseph  (Eng.  math.) .    .    .    1627-1700 
Moztey  !(  White-     f  M  o  z  1  e  y,    Herbert    Newman.) 
ley     ....     \W  h  i  t  e  1  e  y,    George    Crispe./ 
[Law  Diet.,  Lond.,  1.S76.) 
Mvffett ....    Muffett,  or  Moufet,  Thomas  (Eng. 

physician) 1550?-1600? 

Muirhead     .    .    Muirhead,  Jas.  (Scot,  law  writer)  .  -1889 

Max  MiUler  .    ,    Mttller,  Friedrich  -Max  (Ger.-Eng. 

philol.) 1823- 

Munday  .  ,  .  Munday,  Anthony  (Eng.  dramatist)  1554-1633 
Murchison  .  .  Murchison,  Sir  R.  I.  (Bnt.  geol.)  .  1792-1871 
Murdock  ...    Murdock,  James  (Am.  divine  and 

scholar) 1776-1856 

A.  Murphy    •    .    Murphy,  Arthur  (Brit.  dram,  and 

essayist) 1727-1805 

J.  Murphy    .    .    Murphy,  James  Gracey  (Irish  Heb. 

scholar) 180S- 

Dr.  Murray ,    .    Murray,  James   Augustus   Henry 

(Eng.  lexicog.  and  philol.).  1837- 

Lady  Murray   .    Murray,  Lady  Griaeld  (Eng.  writer)    1693-1759 
Murray's  Hand- 
book of  London  Murray,  John,  Jr.  (Eng.  publisher)    1808- 
Mushet ....    Mushet,  Robert  (Eng.  lawyer)    .    .  -1828 


Xares   ....    Nares,  Rob.  (Eng.  critic  and  theol.) 
yash     ....    Nash,  Thomas  (Eng.  dramatist) 
The  Nation  .    ,    Nation,  The  (N.  Y.  weekly  journal, 
estab.  1865). 
National    Review  (lyond.  journal, 

1855-1864). 
Nature  (Eng.  -reekly  jour,  of  sci., 

estab.  1869). 
Naunton,  Sir  Robert  (Eng.  author) 
N,  Brit.  Review    North  British  Review  (Edin.  quar- 
terly, 1844-1871). 
yeal     ....    Neal,  John  (Am.  misc.  writer)    .    . 
Necde   ....    Neale.   John  Mason  (Eng.  divine, 
author,  and  trans,  of  hymns)  .    . 
Nelson,  Horatio,  Lord  (Brit,  adm.) 
Nelson,  Robert  (Brit,  writer) .    .    . 
Nevile.  Thomas  (Eug.  translator)  . 
New  American  Cyclopedia  (edited 

Cyc by  G.  Ripley  and  C.  A.  Dana,  1857) 

yewcomb  .    ,    ,    Newcomb,  Simon  (Am.  math.)   .    , 
Abp.  Newcome  .    Newcome,  Abp.  Wm.  (Eng.  divine) 
Xew   England     New   England    Tales   (quoted  fr. 
Bartlett's  Americanisms). 
New  English  Dictionary  (edited  by 

Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray). 
Newman,  Fr.  Wm.  (Eng.  author)  . 
Newman,  Cardinal  John  Henry 
(Eng.  theologian  and  author)  .  . 
Newton,  Thomas  (Eng.  physician) 
Newton,  Hubert  Anson(  Am.  math.) 
Newton,  John  (Eng.  clergyman)  , 
Newton,    Sir   Isaac   (Eng.   philos. 

and  math.) 

yew  York  Kmes  New  York  Times  (daily  journal, 
estab.  l.Sofl). 
Nichol,  John  Pringle  (Brit,  sci.)  .  . 
Nichols,  John  (Eng.  antiquary) .  . 
Nichols,  James  Robinson  (Am.  in- 
ventor and  scientific  writer)  .  . 
Nichols,  William  (Eng.  divine)  .  . 
Nicholson,  Peter  (Brit,  architect)  * 
Nicholson,  Bp.  Wm.  (Eng.  divine)  . 
Nicholson,  Henry  A.  (Eng.  geol.)  . 
Nicholson,  William  (Eng.  chemist) 
/Nicolay,  John  Geo  (Am.  author) 


I7SS-1829 
1564-1600 


yational  Bev. 
Natwe      .    . 


Xaunton 


yelson  .  .  . 
R.  yelson  . 
T.  yeviU  .  . 
yew  American 


Tales 
yew  English 

Diet 

F.  W.  yevman 
J.  H.  yewman  . 

yewton  .  .  . 
H.  A.  yewton  . 
J.  yewton  .  . 
Sir  1.  yewton  . 


yichol  .... 
yichols  .  .  . 
J.  R.  yichols    . 

W.  yichols  .  . 
yichclson  .  . 
Bp.  yicholson  . 
H.  A.  yicholson 
W.  yicholson  . 
yicolay  Sf  Hay 


(Life  of  Lincoln)  \Hay,  John  (Am.  author)  . 

yicolls  ....  NicoUs,  Thomas  (Eng.  translator). 
[Thticydides,  1530.] 

Abp.  yicolson  .    Nicolson,  Abp.  Wm.  (Eng.  divine) 

yordheimer .  .  Nordheimer,  Isaac  (Ger.  Hebrew 
scholar) . 

yorris  ....    Norris,  John  (Eng.  clergyman)  .    . 

W.  E.  yorris   .    Norris,  W.  E.  (Eng.  novelist). 

6.  yorth  (1575)  North,  George  (Eng.  trans.).  [Phi- 
losopher of  the  Court,  1575.] 

Ld.  yorth  .  .  North,  Frederioh,  second  earl  of 
Guilford  (Eng.  statesman)  .    .    . 

R.  North  .    .        North.  Roger  (Eng.  writer)    •    .    • 


1793-1876 

1818-1866 

1758-1805 

1656-1713 

fl.  1758 


1835- 
1729-1800 


1805- 

1801-1890 

-1607 

1830-1896 

1725-1807 

1642-1727 


1804-1859 
1743-1826 

1819-1888 
1664-1712 
1763-1844 
-16a 
1844- 
1738-1815 
1832- 
1839- 


1809-1842 
1658-1711 
1847- 


1732-1792 
1650-1733 


Quoted  in 

l)ict.  as 

Sir  T.  North 

yorth  Am.  Rev, 

yorth  Brit.  Rev. 

Northbrooke 

A.  Norton    .    . 

.Vo« 

yugee  Antiq.     . 

Oakeley    ,    .    . 

O'Brien    .    .    . 

Observer  .    .    . 
Occli-re     .    .    . 
Odling.    .    .    . 
J,  O'Donot'on 
O.  Eng.  Oath  of 

Allegiance 
Ogilvie .... 

O'Ketfe     .    .    . 

Oldenburg  .  . 
Oldham  .  .  . 
Oldys  .... 
Oley  .... 
N.  Oliphant .  . 
Mrs.  Oliphant  , 

T.  L.  K.  Oliphant 

OrfXa  .... 
Ormulum  .    .    . 

Orrery.    .    .    . 

Osborne  , 
Olway  .  . 
Overbury  . 
Owen  .  . 
Oioen  (Epi- 
grams) .  , 
C.  Owen  . 

Oxf.  Gloss. 


Packard  .    .     . 

Page     .... 

T.  N.  Page  .    . 

Paget    .... 

Pagitt  .... 

Painter  (Palace 
of  Pleasure)  . 

Paley   .... 

Palfrey    .    .    . 

F.  T.  Palgrave 

Sir  F.  Palgrave 

W.  G.  Palgrave 

Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette .... 

Ld.  Palmerston 

Palsgrave  .  . 
Papin  .... 
5i>  W.  Parish  . 
Park    .... 

Prof.  Park  .  . 
R.  Park  .  .  . 
Parker.    .    .    . 

Abp.  Parker  . 
Bp.  Parker  .  . 
Martin  Parker , 

T.  Parker  .  . 
Parkhurst  .  . 
Parkman  .  . 
Parliamentary 
History  (1648) 
Pamell  .  . 
Parr     .... 

R.  Parr  .  .  . 
S.  Parr  .  .  . 
ParsoJiS   ... 

Parth.  Sacra 
(1633)     .    .    . 


Pastor  Fido 

(1602)     .    .  . 

W.  Pater  .    .  . 

Bp.  Patrick .  . 

W.  Pattison .  . 

Paulding .    .  . 
J.  Payn    .    . 

Payne  .    .    ,  ■ 

P.  Cyc.     .    .  , 

Feacham  .    .  . 

Bp.  Peacock  . 

Bp.  Pearce  .  . 
Bp.  Pearson 

C.  H.  Pearson  . 
Peele    .    .    . 

Pegge  .   .    .  . 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

North,  Sir  Thomas  (Eng.  transla- 
tor).   [JHuturch's  Lives,  1579.] 

North  American  Review  (Am. 
monthly,  estab.  1815). 

North  iii-itisli  Review  (Edin.  quar- 
terly, 1844-KS71). 

Northbrooke,  John  (Eng.  divine). 
[Treatise  on  Dicing,  etc.,  1576.J 

Norton,  .\ndrew8  (Am.  theologian)    1786-1852 

Nott.Josiuh  Clark  (Am.  etlmol.)    .    1804-1873 

Wug«)  Anliqu^B  (prose  and  poetry 
fr.  Sir  J.  Harrington  and  others). 

Oakeley,  Fred.  (Eng.  R.  C.  clerg.). 

[Catholic  Warship,  I8()7.]  ....  1602-1880 
O'Brien,  John  (proi.  at  Mount  St. 

Mary's  College,  Md.) -1879 

Observer, The  (Eng.  serial,  i 785-90). 
Occleve,  Thomas  (Eng.  poet) .    .     IZIOI-WAI 
Odling,  William  (Eng.  chemist)      .    1829- 
O'Donovon,  John  (Irish  archffiol.)     1809-1861 
Old    English   Oath   of   Allegiance 

(quoted  by  Blackstone). 
Ogilvie,  John  (Scot,  lexicog.).  [Imp, 

Did..  1856] 1707-1807 

O'Keete,  or  O'Keeffe,  John  (Irish 

dramatist) 1747-1*33 

Oldenburg,  Hen.  (Ger.-Eng.  writer)  1615?-1(;73 
Oldham,  John  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  .  1(WM6»3 
Oldys,  William  (Eng.  bibliographer)  1696-1761 
Oley,  Barnabas  (Eng.  divine)     .    .  -1686 

Oliphant,  Lawrence  (Eng.  traveler)  1829-1888 
Oliphant,  Margaret  O.  Wilson  (Brit. 

writer) 1818- 

Oliphant,  Thomas  Lawrence  Kings- 
ton (Eng.  writer) 1831- 

Orfila,  Mateo  Jos6  B.  (Fr.  chem.)  .  1787-1853 
Ormulum,  The  (an  imperfect  series 

of  homilies,  about  1200). 
Orrery,  John  Boyle,  Earl  of  (Eng. 

writer; 1707-1762 

Osborne,  Francis  (Eng.  writer)  .  .  ]589?-1659 
Otway,  Thos.  (Eng.  dram,  and  poet)  1651-1685 
Overbury,  Sir  Thos.  (Eng.  author)  1581-1613 
Owen,  Richard  (Eng.  naturalist)    .    1804-1892 

Owen,  John  (Brit,  writer)  ....  1560-1622 
pseud,  of  Mrs.  Helen   A.  Nitsch 

(Am.  writer  on  cookery)  ....  -1889 

Oxford  Glossary  of  Architecture, 

1845  (later  ed.  cited  as  Parker). 

Packard,  Alpheus  S.,  Jr.  (Am.  nat.)    1&S9- 
Page,  David  (Brit,  geologist)  .    .    .    1814-1879 
Page,  Thomas  Nelson  (Am.  author)    1853- 
Paget,  Sir  James  (Eng.  surgeon)    .    1814- 
Pagitt,  Ephraim  (Eng.  author)  .    .    1575-1647 
Painter,  William  (Eng.  compiler). 

[Palace  of  Pleasure,  ISOfi]     .    ,    .  -1<94 

Paley,  Wm.  (Eng.  theologian)    .    .    174.3-1805 
Palfrey,  John  Gorham  (Am.  hist.)    1796-188) 
Palgrave,  Fr.  T.  (Eng.  art  critic)    .    1824- 
Palgrave,  Sir  Francis  (Eng.  hist.)  .    1788-1861 
Palgrave,  W.  Gifford  (Eng.  traveler)    18'26-1888 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  (Eng.  daily  jour- 
nal, estab.  1865). 
Palmerston,  Henry  John  Temple, 

3d  viscount  (Eng.  statesman)  .  .  1784-1865 
Palsgrave,  John  (Eng.  linguist) .  .  1480?-1554 
Papin,  Denis  (French  physicist)  .  1647-1714 
Parish.Sir  Woodbine  (Eng.diplom.)  1796-1882 
Park,  Sir  James  Allen  (Brit,  jurist)  1763-1838 
Park,  Edwards  Amasa  (Am.  theol.)  1808- 
Park,  Roswell  (Am.  author)  .  .  .  1807-1869 
Parker,  John  Henry  (Eng.  archse- 

ol.).  [Gloss,  of  ArcJiitecture,  1H79]  1806-1884 
Parker,  Abp.  Matt.  (Eng.  divine)  1504-1575 
Parker,  Bp.  Samuel  (Eng.  divine)  .  ltHO-1687 
Parker,  Martin  (Eng.  poet).    [The 

Nightingale,  1632.) 
Parker,  Theodore  (Am.  theologian)    1810-1860 
Pcrkhurst,  John  Luke  (Am. gram.)  1795?-185e 
Parkman,  Francis,  Jr.  (Am.  hist.) .    1823-1893 
Parliamentary  History,  1648  (cited 

from  Richardson's  Diet.). 
Parnell,  Thomas  (Brit,  poet)  .    .    .    1679-1718 
Parr,  Bartholomew.     [Med,  Diet., 

Lond.,  180H] 17.50- 

Parr,  Richard  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  1617-1691 
Parr,  Sam.  (Eng.  crit.  and  scholar)  1747-1825 
Parsons,  Theophilus  (Am.  jurist). 

[Contracts] 1797-1882 

Parthenia  Sacra  ;  or,  Myst.  Garment 

of  the  Sacred  Parthenes ;  by  Hen. 

Hawkins. 
Letters  of  the   Paston   family  of 

Norfolk  (a  record  of  social  cus- 
toms of  15th  century,  edited  by 

SirJ.  Fenn,1787). 
Pastor  Fido  (written  by  G.B.  Gua- 

riai,  1537-1612,  tr.  by  Fanshawe) 
Pater,  Walter  Horatio  (Eng.  writer)  1S;9-1MI4 
Patrick,  Bp.  Symon  (Eng.  com.)  .  1626-1707 
Pattison,  William  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  ]7I)6-1727 
Paulding,  James  K.  (Am.  author)  .  1779-18C0 
Payn,  James  (Brit,  writer)  .  .  .  1830- 
Payne,  John  Howard  (Am.  dram.) .  1792-1852 
Penny  Cyclopsedia  (ed.  by  Chas. 

Knight,  laiJJ-I^SS). 
Peacham,  Henry  (Eng.  painter  and 

author) -164nv 

Peacock.  Bp.  Reginald  (Brit,  prel.)  13!H)-14i»i? 
Pearce,  Bp.  Zaclmry  (Eng.  divine)  .  ]6!in-I774 
Pearson,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  theol.).  .  16l.-i-li-<i« 
Pearson,  Chas.  Henry  (Eng.  hist.)  .  IMii- 
Peele,  George  (Ens.  poet)  .  .  .  .1,W8?-1597' 
Pegge,  SamueUEng.  antiquary)     .    1704-1738 


XXVI 

Quoted  in 
Diet,  as  Names  in  foil.  Dates. 

Pegge  (1814)  .    .    PegKe,  Samuel  (Eng.  writer)  .    .    .    17SI-ibO0 
J.  I'eiie     .    .    .    Peile.John.  {Gr.and LaUEtymol., 

2(1  ed.,  Lond.,  1872.] 
Pennant  ,    .    .    Pennant,  Thomas  (Brit.  zoBlogist) .    3r26-l"as 
Pepys  ....    Pepys,  Samuel  (Eng.  diarist)  .    .    .    1632-1703 
Percival  .    .    .    Percival,  James  Gates  (Ata.   poet 

and  geologist) 1795-18,V> 

Percy   ....    Percy,  Thomas  (Eng.  bishop)     .    .    1729-1811 
Percy^a Heliquea  (a  collection  of  old  lyrics,  ed.  by 

Bishop  Percy,  17iJo). 
Pereira     .    .    ,    Pereira,  Jonathan  (Eng.  physician)    1804-1853 
Jacob  Perkins  .    Perkins,  Jacob  (Am.  inventor)  .    .    17(jfi-1840, 
Perkins     .    .     .    Perkins,  William  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    1558-1G02 
Perrier     .    .    .    Perrier,  Edmond  (Fr.  naturalist)    .    1844- 
Perry  ....    yerry,  William    (Eng.    lexicogra- 
pher).   [Dict.,n<J5.^ 
Peters  ....    Peters,  Richard,  Jr.  (Am.  biog.)     .    1780-1848 
B.  Peters .    .    .    Peters,  Hugh  (Eng.  divme)     .    .    .    IKIil-IIJUO 
J.P.Peters.    .    Peters,  John  Punnett  (Am.  trans.).    18.V'- 
Petherick  .    .    .    Petherick,  John  (Brit,  traveler)  .    .1820?- 
Sir  P.  Pelt  .    .    Pett,  Sir  Peter  (Eng.  poUt.  writer) .    11130- 
Pettie   ....    Pettie,  George.  [Introti.  to  Guazzo's 

Civil  Conversation,  IWi]  ....  1548?-15S9 
Sir  W.  Petty  .  Petty,  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  polit.  econ.).  )U23-1(X7 
Phaer  ....    Phaer,Thos.  (Brit.  phys.  and  poet)  -1.5HI 

Philips     .    ,    ,    Philips, Ambrose  (Eng.  poet).    .    .    1671-1749 
J.  J'/iilips     .    .    Philips,  John  (Eng.  poet)    ....    1670-1708 
Pliillips     .    .    .    Phillips,  Willard  (Am.  jurist)     .    .    1784-1873 
E.  FlnlUps   .    .    Phillips,  Edward  (Eng.  lexicog.)     .  1630-1 6SIS? 
TV.  Phillips.    .    Phillips,  William  (Brit,  geologist)  .    177»-1S28 
7Fen.-/c«PAi7Kpj  Phillips,  Wendell  (Am.  orator)  .    .    1811-1884 
Pickering      .    .    Pickering,  Tim.  (Am.  statesman)  .    1745-1829 
J.  Pickering     .    Pickering,  John  (Am.  philologist)  .    1777-1846 
lierpont   .    .    .    Pierpont,  John  (Am.  poet)  .    .        .    1785-1866 
Piers  Plowman     Vision  of  Piers  Plowman  (satirical 
poem  of  14th  cent.,  by  Wm.  Lang- 
land,  or  Langley). 
Piffard     ,    .    .    Piffard,  Henry  Granger  (Am.  phy- 
sician).   [Ther.  of  Skin,  1881.] 
C.C.Pincknsy.    Pinckney.Chas.  C.( Am.  statesman)    1746-1825 
Pinel     ....    Pinel,  Philippe  (Fr.  physician)   .    .    1745-1826 
Pinkerton     .    .    Pinkerton,  John  (Scot,  author)  .    .    1758-1826 
Pitk-in  ....    Pitkin,  Timothy  (Am.  historian)    .    1766-1847 
Pitman     .    .    .    Pitman,  Isaac  (Eng.  phonographer)    1813- 

Pitt Pitt,  William  (Eng.  statesman)  .    .    1759-1806 

C.Pitt.  .  .  .  Pitt,  Christopher  (Eng.  poet,  trans.)  16il9-I748 
Plaifere    .    .    .   Plaifere,  John  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    .  -1608 

Planchi  .  .  .  Planche.JamesR.  (Eng.  dramatist)  1796-1880 
Plautns (^Trans.    (Eng.     translation     by   Lawrence 

1691)  ....       Echard,  1671-17.30). 
Playjair  .    .    .    Playfair,   John  (Scot.   math,   end 

physicist) 1748-1819 

Lyon  Playfair  .    Playfair,  Lyon  (Eng.  chemist)    .    .    1819- 
Plumptre  .    .    .    Plumptre,  Edward  H.  (Eng.  clerg.)    1821-1881 
E.  Pocock     .    .    Pocock,  Edward  (Eng.  orientalist)  .    1604-1691 
Pococke    .    .    .   Pococke,  Bp.  Richard  (Eng.  trav.)  .    1704-17(15 

Poe Poe,  Edgar  Allan  (Am.  poet)  .    .    .    1809-1849 

Poem   in  Essex   John  Noakes  and  Mary  Styles  (a 
Dialect  .    .    •       poem    exhibiting    the   localisms 
peculiar  to  Essex,  Lond.,  1839). 
Pole      ....    Pole,  Wm.  (Eng.  musician  and  8ci.)    1814- 
Pollok  ....    Pollok,  Robert  (Scot,  poet)      .    .    .    1798-1827 
J.  J\'.  Pomeroy  .    Pomeroy,  John  Norton  (Am.  legal 

writer) 1828-1885 

Pomfret    .    .    .    Pomfret,  John  (Eng.  poet).    .    .    .    1667-1703 
Madame     de    Pompadour,     Jeanne     Antoinette 
Pompadour  .       Poisson,  Marquise  de  (Fr.  mar- 
chioness)      1721-1764 

E.W.Poole      .    Poole,  Hen.  Ward  (Am.  mu8.writer)    1825- 
R.  S.  Poole  .    .    Poole,  Reginald  S.  (Eng.  archffioL)    1832-1895 
Poor   Pobin's 

Almanack      .    (Eng.  almanac,  166.3-1828) 
Pope     ....    Pope,  Alexander  (Eng.  poet)  .    .    .    1688-1744 
Pop.  Sci.  Month'  Popular  Science   Monthly   (N,  Y, 

ly magazine,  estab.  1872). 

Person  .  .  .  Porson,  Richd.  (Eng.  Gr.  scholar)  .  1759-1808 
Porter  ....  Porter,  Noah  (Am.  metaphysician)  18I1-18M 
E.  Porter  .  .  Porter,  Ebenezer  (Am.  divine)  .  .  1772-1834 
Porteus  .  .  Porteus,  Beilby  (Eng.  bishop)  .  .  1731-1808 
Pothier  .  .  .  Pothier,  Robert  Joseph  (Fr.  jurist)  1699-1772 
Abp.  Potter  .  .  Potter,  Abp.  John  (Eng.  prelate)  .  1674-1747 
E.Potter.  .  .  Potter,  Francis  (Eng.  mechanician)  1594-1678 
P.  Powell  .  .  Powell,  Baden  (Eng.  philosopher)  .  1796-1860 
Sir  John  Powell  Powell,  Sir  John  (Eng.  judge)  .  .  1633?-16!k; 
Pownall  .  .  .  Pownall,  Thomas  (Eng.  antiquary)  17.'22-1805 
P.  Plowman     ,    See  Piers  Plowman. 

Praed  ....  Praed,  Winthrop  M.  (Eng.  poet)  .  18(8-1839 
Pr^.  to  Book  of 

Com.  Prayer .    Preface  to  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Prescott    .    .    ,    Prescott,  Wm.  Hickling  (Am.  hist.)    1796-1859 
Preston     .    .    .    Preston,  John  (Eng.  divine)    .    .    .    1587-1628 
T.Preston     .    .    Preston,  Thomas  (Eng.  dramatist).  -1598 

Price  ....  Price,  Richard  (Brit,  finan.  writer)  1723-1791 
Price  O610)  .  .  Price,  Daniel  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  .  15797-1631 
Prichard  .  .  .  Prichard,  James  C.  (Eng.  ethnol.)  .  1786-1843 
Prideaux  .  .  .  Prideaux,  John  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1578-1650 
n.  Prideaux  .  Prideaux,  Humphrey  (Eng.  hist.)  .  1648-1724 
Priestley  .    .    .    Priestley,  Joseph  (Eng.  chem.  and 

physicist) 1733-1804 

Prior  ....  Prior,  Matthew  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1664-1721 
Dr.  Prior     .    ,   Prior,  Richard  Chandler  Alexander 

{Pop.  Names  of  Brit.  Plants, 1879^    1809- 
Pritchard     .    .    Pritchard,  Andrew  (Eng.  naturalist)  1804-1882 
R.  A.  Proctor   .    Proctor.  Richard  A.  (Eng.  astron.)  .    1837-1888 
Prompt.  Parv.     Promptorium   Parvulorum  (Eng.- 
Lat.  Diet.,  by  Geoffrey  the  Gram- 
marian, 1440). 
Proudfit  .    •    .   Proudfit,  Alexander  M.  (Am.  di- 
vine)     1770-1843 

Prout  ....  Prout,William(Eng.med. chemist)  1786-1850 
Pryce  ....  Pryce,  Wm.  (Eng.min.  andarchsol.)  fl.  1790 
Prynne  .  ,  .  Prynne,  William  (Eng.  lawyer)  .  1600-1669 
Pugin  ....  Pugin,  Augustus  N.W.  (Eng.  arch.)  1812-1852 
Puller.    .    .    .    Puller,  Timothy  (Brit,  divine)    .    .  -1693 

Punch  ....    See  London  Punch. 
i'uTdias       .   .    Purchas,  Samuel  (Eng.  compiler  of 

travels)     .........       (578-1628? 


AUTHORS   AND   WORKS   QUOTED. 


(Quoted  in 

Diet,  as  Names  in  full.  Dates. 

The   Puritan        The   Puritan,  or  The  Widow   of 

(1607)      .    .  .       Watling  Street  (an  anon.  play). 

Putlcnham    .  .    Puttenham,  George  (Brit,  writer)    1632?-1600? 

M.  J.  Pye  .    .  .    Pye,  Henry  James  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    1745-1813 

Quain  ....  Quain,  Richard  (Brit,  physician)  .  1816-18S7 
Quain'sAnat.  ,  Quain,  Jones  (Eng.  anatomist)  .  .  1795-1851 
Quarks  .  .  .  Quarles.Fr.  (Eng.  poet).  [Emhlems]  1592-1644 
Quart.  Rev.  ,    .    Quarterly  Review  (Eng.  periodical, 

founded  1809). 
Queen  of  Corinth  (a  play  by  Massinger,  Fletcher,etc.) 
Qiiincij      .    .    ,    Quincy,  John  (Eng.  medical  writer)  -1723 

Josiah  Quincy  ,    Quincy,  Josiah  (Am.  statesman)     .    1772-1864 

lip.  Rainbow    .    Rainbow,  Bp.  Edward  (Eng.  divine)  160S-1684 
Sir  W.Raldoh     Baleigh,   Sir   Walter   (Eng.   states- 
man and  navigator) 1552-1618 

Rambler  ...    Rambler,    The    (Eng.    periodical, 

17.50-1752). 
Ramsay  .  .  .  Ramsay,  Allan  (Scot,  poet)  .  .  .  1685-1758 
D.Ramsay  .  .  Itamsay,  David  (Am.  historian).  .  1749-1815 
E.  B.  Ramsay  .  Ramsay,  Edward  3.  (Scot,  clerg.)  .  1793-1872 
J.  Randolph  .  Randolph,  John  (Ain.  politician)  .  1773-isr!3 
T.Randolph  .  Randolph,  Thos.  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  1605-1634 
Rankinc    .    .    .    Rankine,  W.  J.  Macquom    (Scot. 

mechanician) 1820-1872 

Rawle  ....   Rawle,    Wm.    (Am.    lawyer   and 

scholar) 1759-1836 

O.  RawUnson    .    Rawlinson,  George  (Eng.  historian)   1815- 
Sir  H.  Rawlin-    Rawlinson,    Sir   Henry  Creswicke 

son     ....       (Eng.  orientalist) 1810-1«\5 

Ray Ray,John(Eng.  nat.andcompiler)      1628-1705 

Payer  ....    Rayer,  Pierre  Francois  Olive  (Fr. 

medical  writer) 1793-1867 

Raymonds   .    .    Raymond,    Rossiter    Worthington 

(Am.  engineer).   [Mining  Gloss.].    1840- 
ff.  Read   .    .    .    Read,  Henry  (Am.  author)     .    .    .    1808-1854 
Charles  Reade .    Reade,  Charles  (Eng.  novelist)   .    .    1814-1884 
Compton  Reade    Reade,  Compton  (Eng.  novelist)     .  1834?- 
J.  Reading    ,    ,    Reading,  John  (Eng.  divine)  .    .    .    1588-1677 

Rees Rees,  Abraham  (Eng.  cyclopedist).    1743-1825 

T.  Reeve  (.16S0  .    Reeve,  Thomas  (English  divine). 
[God's  Flea  for  Xineveh,  l(x'>7.) 

Reid Reid,  Thomas  (Scot,  metaphysician,  1710-1796 

Remedy  ofZove    (a  poem  attributed  to  Chaucer). 

/.  Remsen      .    .    Remsen,  Ira  (Am.  chemist)     .    .    .    1846- 

Rep.  Sec.  of  War  Report  of   the  Secretary  of  War, 

(1860)      ...        U.  S.,  for  1S(». 
Rev.  Ver.  .    .    .    Revised  version  of  the  Bible,  1884. 
Bp.Romolds    .    Reynolds,  Bp.  Edw.  (Eng.  divine).    1599-1678 
Sir  J.  Reynolds     Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua  (Eng.  portrait 

painter) 1723-1792 

Rhemish  Trans.    Rheinish  translation  of  the  New 

Testament,  15S2. 
Rich,  the  Rede-    Richard  the  Redeless  (a  poem  by 
less     ....       Wm.  Langland,  or  Langley,  1.199). 
Richardson  .    .    Richardson,  Samuel  (Eng.  nov.)     .    1689-1761 
Richard  son    Richardson,  Charles  (Eng.  lexicog- 

(Dict.)   .    .    .       rapher) 1775-1865 

B.  W.  Richard-    Richardson,  Benjamin  Ward  (Eng. 

son     ....       physician) 1828- 

Bp.  Richardson    Richardson,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  Iheol.)  15797-1654 
J.Richardson  •    Richardson,  Jonathan  (Eng.  painter 

and  author) 1665?-1745 

Rider's  Diet. 

(1640)     .    .    .    Rider,  John.    [Lal.-Eng.  Diet.]     .    1562?-1632 
Ridley  ....    Ridley,  Nicholas  (Eng.  bishop)  .    .  15007-1555 
Riemann  .    .    .    Riemann,  Hugo  (Ger.  mus.  writer)    1849- 
Rivers  ....    Rivers,  Antony  Widvile,  or  Wood- 

ville.  Earl  of  (Eng.  class,  tranel.)    1442-1483 
Robert  ofBrunne  See  Brvnne. 
R.  of  Gloucester    Robert  of  Gloucester  (Eng.  antiq. 

historian) fl.  ISthc. 

Robertson.    .    .    Robertson,  William  (Scot,  historian)  1721-1793 
F.W.Robertson   Robertson,  Fred.  Wm.  (Eng.  clerg.)    1816-1853 
O.C.Robertson    Robertson,  Geo.  Croom  (Scot,  phil.)    1842- 
Robinson   .    .    .    Robinson. John.    [Eudoxa.  1658.] 
CaTion  Robinson    Robinson,  Chas.  K.  (Eng.divine). 
E.  Robinson  .    .    Robinson,  Edward  (Am.  philol.)     .    1794-1863 
E.G.Robinson.    Robinson,  Ezekiel  G.  (Am.  divine)    1815- 
RobiTison's  ir/(i(6y Robinson,    F.   K.    (Eng.    scholar). 

Glossary  (1875)     [  Whitby  Glossary,  1875.] 
Robynson  iMore's 

Utopia)      .    ,    Robynson,  Raphe  (Eng.  translator)       fl.  1651 
Rochefoucauld .    See  La  Rochefoucauld. 
Rochester.    .    .    Rochester,  John    Wilmot,  second 

earlof  (Eng.  courtier) 1647?-]680 

Rockstro   •    .    .    Rockstro,Wm.S.(Eng.  mus. writer). 
Rogers  ....    Rogers    (quoted    from    Johnson's 

Diet.). 
D.  Rogers     .    .    Rogers,  Daniel  (Eng.  divine)      .    .    1573-1652 
J.  Rogers  (1839)    Rogers,  John  (of  St.  John's  Coll., 

Cambridge). 
J.  Rogers  .    .    .    Rogers.  J.  (writer  in  Eng.  Mechanic, 

London,  ISiS). 
S.  Rogers .    .    .    Rogers,  Samuel  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    .    1763-1855 
Thorold  Rogers    Rogers,     James     Edwin    Thorold 

(Eng.  political  economist)    .    .    .  1823?- 
Roget    ....    Roget,  Peter  Jlark  (Eng.  physiolo- 
gist).   [Thesaurus'] 1779-1869 

J.  RoHand    .    .    Rolland,  John  (Scot,  poetical  trans.) 
G.Rolleston.    .    Rolleston,  George  (Eng.  physiol.)  .    1829-1881 
Romilly    .    .    .    RomiUy,  Sir  Sam.  (Eng.  statesman)    1757-1818 
Rom.  of  R.    .    -    Romaunt  of  Rose  (Eng.  trans,  of 
French  romance,  formerly  attrib. 
to  Chaucer). 
T.  Roosevelt .    .    Roosevelt,  Theodore  (Am.  author)      1858- 
IT.  Roscoe     .    .    Roecoe,  Henry  (Eng.  jurist)    .    .    .    1799-1836 
H.E.Roscoe     .    Roscoe,  Henry  Enfield  (Eng.  chem.)    1833- 
R  OS  cot    (f       /Roscoe,  Henry  E.    \  [Treatise   on 
Schorlemmer     .  ISchorlemmer,  Carl./       Chem.] 
Roscommon  .    .    Roscommon,    Wentworth    Dillon, 

Lord  (Eng.  poet) 16a3?-1684 

Ross      ....    Ross,  Alexander  (Brit,  theologian)     1590-1654 
A.  Ross  (1778)  .    Ross,  Alexander  (Scot,  poet)  .    .    .    1699-1784 
J.Ross.    .    .    .    Boss,  James.    [Diseases  of  the  Xerv* 
ous  System,  1883.] 


Quoted  in 

Diet,  as  Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Sir  J.  Ross  .  .  Ross.  Sir  John  (Brit,  arctic  navigator)  1777-18S6 
J.  J.  Rousseau  .  Rousseau.  Jean  Jocques(Fr.  philos.)  1712-1778 
Rowe  ....  Rowe,  rsicholas  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  167.'J-1718 
S.Rowlands  .  Rowlands,  SamuelcBnt.  poet)  .  1S73?-16'I4? 
Rowley  .  .  .  Rowley,  Wm. (Eng.  actor  and  dram.)  fl.  I7thc. 
Ruddiman  .  .  Ruddinian.  Thomas  (Scot,  scholar)  1674-1758 
Rusk     ....    Rush,  James  (Am.  physician  an(l 

philanthropist) 1786-1869 

Ruskir  .  .  .  .  Ruskin,  John  (Eng.  writer  on  art) .  1819- 
Sir  W.  0.  iJussen  Russell,  Sir  William  01dnall(Eng. 

legal  writer) 17857-1833 

W.  C.  Russell  .  Russell,  William  Clark  (Eng.  nov.)  1844- 
W.  H.  Russell  .  Russell.  Wm.  Howard  (Brit,  journ.)  1821- 
Bp.Rust.    .    .    Rust,  Bp.  George  (Eng.  di\ine)  .    .  -1670 

Ruxton.  .  .  .  Ruxton, Geo.  Fred.  Aug.  (Eng.  trav.)  1821-184» 
Rycaut      ,    ,    .    Rycaut,  Sir  Paul  (Eng.  traveler  and 

diplomatist) 16'?0-1700 

Rymer  .    ...    Rymer,  Thomas  (Eng.  antiquary) .  1639?-1713 

Sachs    ....    Sachs.  Julius  (Ger.  botanist)  .    .    .    1832- 
Sackville  .    .   .    Sackville,  Thomas,  first  earl  of  Dor- 
set (Eng.  poet)      1527-1608 

Sir  E.  Sackville    Sackville,Sir  Edw.  (Eng.  statesman)  1590-1652 
Saintsbury    .    .    Saintsbury,  George  Edward  Bate- 
man  (Eng.  literary  historian)  .    .    1845- 
Q.A.Sala   .    .    Sala,    George     .\ugustu8     Henry 

(Eng. journalistand  author)    .    .    1828-lSa> 
J.  Salkeld     .    .    Salkeld,  John  (Brit,  clergymon)      .    1575-1659 
Salmagundi  .    .   Salmagundi  (a   series    of    papers. 
1807,  by  Wm.  Irving,  Washington 
Irving,  and  J.  K.  Paulding). 
Salmon      .    .    .    Salmon,  Nathaniel  (Eng.  antiquary)  1676-1742 
Abp.  SancrofI  .    Sancroft.Abp.William  (Eng.  divine)  llilf>-l(i9t 
Bp.  Sanderson  .    Sanderson,  Bp.  Robt.  (Eng. divine)    1587-lU(i3 
Sandys.    .    .    .    Sandys,  Geo.  ^ Eng.  trav.  and  poet)     1577-1643 
Abp.  Sandys     .    Sandys,  Abp.  Edwin  (Eng.  divine)     1519-1589 
Sir  E.Sandys.    Sandys,  Sir  Edwin  (Eng.  writer)    .    1561-1629 
Sir  M.Sandys.    Sandys,  Sir  Miles  (Eng.  writer)  .    .    1600- 
C.  S.Sargent    .    Sargent,  Chas.  Sprague  (Am.  bot.) .    1841- 
Sat.Rev.,oTSat-  Saturday  Review  (a  London  weekly 

nrday  Review       journal,  estab.  IKS.'i). 
Sauiiier     .    .    .    Saimier,  Claudius  (Fr.  mechanician). 
Savage     .    .    .    Savage,  Richard  (Eng.  poet)  .    .    .    1698-1743 
M.  W.  Savage  .    Savage,  Marniion  W.  ( Brit,  novelist)  1815?-1872 
W.  Savage     .    .    Savage,  William  (Eng.  printer)  .    .    1771-1843 
Savile   ....    Savile,  Sir  Henry  (Eng.  math,  and 

cla!,sical  scholar) 1.549-1622 

J.G.Saxe  .  .  Saxe,  John  Godfrey  (Am.  poet).  .  1816-1887 
A.  B.  Saxton    .    Saxton,  .Andrew  B.  (Am.  poet). 

Say Say,  Thomas  (Am.  naturalist)    .    .    1787-1834 

Sayce    ....    Sayce,    Archibald     Henry    (Eng. 

orientalist) 1846- 

Schaeffer  .  .  .  Schaefter,  Chas.  Fred.  (Am.  theol.)  1807-1880 
Schaff  ....    Schaff,  Philip  (Am.  theologian)      .    1819-lts93 

Schafi-Herzog      fSchalT,  Philip 1819-189.1 

Encyc.    .    .     iHerzog,  John  Jacob 1805-1882 

[Encjic.  of  Relig.  Rnowl.] 
Schmidt   .    .    .    Schmi(lt,  Alex.  (German  scholar). 

[Shak.Lex.] 1S16- 

SchodUruft  .  .  SchooIcraft,HenryR.(Am. ethnol.)  1793-1864 
Scientific  Amer-    Scientific  American  (N.  Y.  weekly, 

lean   ....       estab.  IK46). 
Sclater  QJJii)    .    Sclater,  William  (Eng.  clergyman). 
[Sermon  at  Funeral  of  A.  Wheel- 
or/.-,  1654.) 
P.L.Sdater     .    Sclater,  Philip  I.utley  (Eng.  nat.)  .    1829- 
R.  Scot     .    .    .    Scot,  Reginald  (Eng.  writer  against 

superstition) 154.5-1509 

Scott     ....    Scott,  Joseph  N.  (Eng.  lexicog.) .    .  -1773 

Dr.  J.  Scott .  .  Scott,  Dr.  John  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1638-1694 
H.  L.  Scott  .  .  Scott,  Henry  L.  (Am.  mil.  officer)  .  1814-1886 
J.  Scott  of  Am- 

well  ....  Scott,  John,  of  Amwell  (Eng.  poet)  1730-1783 
Sir  W.  Scott .    .    Scott,  Sir  Walter   (Scot,    novelist 

and  poet) 1771-1832 

T.Scott  .  .  .  Scott,  Thomas  (Eng.  commentator)  1747-1821 
William  Scott  .    Scott,  William.    [/>ic(.,  1797]  .    .    fl.  1750-180^ 

F.  L.  Scribner  .    Scribner,  F.  Lamson.     [Report  of 

U.  S.  Dept.  ofAgric,  1887-88.) 
Scudamore   .    •  Scudamore,  Edward.  [Xomenclator. 
or  Terminolog.  Diet.,  Lond.,  1841.) 
Bamas  Sears    .  Sears,  Barnas  (Am.  scholar)    .    .    .  1802-1880 
Seeker.    .    .    ,  Seeker,  Thomas  (Eng.  archbishop).  1693-1768 
J.  Seed     .    .    .  Seed,  Jeremiah  (Eng.divine)      .    .  -^747 
J.  R.  Seeley  .    .  Seeley,  John  Robert  (Eng.  author)  1834-1895 
P.J.Selby    .    .  Selby,  Prideaux  J.  (Brit,  ornith.)     .  1780?-1867 
Selden  ....  Selden,  John  (Eng.  statesman)  .    .  ]584-l(B4 
J.  M.  SetcaU     .  Sewall.Jona.  Mitchell  (Am.  poet)  .  1748-18as 
A.Seward    .    .  Seward;  Anna  (Eng.  writer)    .    .    .  1747-1809 
W.  H.  Seward  .  Seward,  Wm.  H.  (Am.  statesman) ,  1801-1872 
Shaftesbury  .    .  Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Coo- 
per, third  earl  of  (Eng.  writer)     .  1671-1713 
J.  C.  Shairp     .  Shairp,  John  C.  (Brit,  scholar)  .    .  1819-1865 
Shakeipeare     .  Shakespeare,  Wm.  (Eng.  dramatist)  1664-1616 
Sharp  ....  Sharp,  John  (Eng.  prelate) .    .    .    .  1644-1714 

G.  Sharp  .  .  .  Sharp,  Granville  (Eng.  abolitionist)  1734-1813 
S.Sharp  .  .  .  Sharp,  Samuel  (Eng.  surgeon)  .  .  -1778 
S.  Sharpe  .  .  Sharpe,  Samuel  (Eng.  bib.  scholar)  1799-1881 
G.  Shaw  .  .  .  Shaw.  George  (Eng.  naturalist)  .  .  1751-1813 
Shedd  ....  Shedd,     Prof.    Wm.     Greenough 

Thayer  (Am.  theologian)     .    .    .    1820-1894 
Sheldon    •    .    ■    Sheldon,  Richard   (Eng.    divine). 

[Miracles  nf  Anti-Christ,  1616.] 
Shelford   .    .    .    Shelford,   Robert.    [Learned   Dis- 
course, 1635.) 
M.W.Shelley.    Shellev,  Mary  Wollstonecraft  (Eng. 

novelist)  .    .        ......    1797-1851 

Shelley ....    Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe  (Eng.  poet)      1792-1822 

Shellon     .    .    -    Shelton,  Thomas  (Eng.  translator 

of  Don  Quixote) 1580?- 

Shenstone .  .  .  Shenstone,  William  (Brit,  poet)  .  .  1714-1763 
Sherburne     .    .    Sherburne,  Sir  Edward  (Eng.  poet 

and  translator) 1618-1702 

Sheridan  .    .    .    Sheridan, RichardB.B.(Brit.dram- 

atist) ^ 1751-1816 

Dr.  Sheridan    .    Sheridan,  Dr.  Thomas  (Brit,  elocu- 
tionist and  lexicographer)    .    .    ,    1721-178& 


AUTHORS   AND   WORKS   QUOTED. 
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Quoted  in 

l)ict.  as  Nomee  in  full.  DateB. 
p.  H.  Sheridan  Sheridan,  Philip  H.  (Am.  general)  .  1831-1888 
Sir  A.  Sherley  .    Sherley,  Sir  Anthony  (Eng.  trav.)  .    ISfiS-KaO 

£p.  Sherlock  .  Sherlock,  Bp.  Thomas  (Eng.  divine)  1678-1761 
Om.  iV.  T.  Sher-  Sherman,  Wm.  Tecuniseh  (Amer. 

man  ....       general) 1S20-1891 

Sherwood     .    .    Sherwood,  Robert.    [Diet,  qf  Eng. 

and  Fr.,  1632.) 

Shipley     .    .    .    Shipley.  Orby  (Eng.  eccl.  writer)    .  1832- 

T.  Shipman  .    .    Shipman,  Thomas  (Eng.  dramatist)  fl.  17th  c. 

Shirley  .  .  .  Shirley,  James  (Eng.  dramatist)  .  1584?-lWi6 
J.  V.  Shoemaker  Shoemaker,  John  V.  (Am.  phys.;. 

Sir  J.  Shore.    .    Shore,  Sir  John  (Eng.  writer)      .    .  1751-18,'i4 

Shuck-lord     .    .    Shuckford,  .Sam.  (Eng.  historian)  .  -17M 

Algernon  Sidney  Sidney,  Algernon  (Eng.  patriot)     .  1622?-ia'i3 

Sir  H.  Sidney  .    Sidney,  Sir  Uenry  (Eng.  statesman)  -158ii 

Sir  P.  Sidney  .  Sidney,  Sir  Pliilip  (Eng.  statesman)  1554-1586 
Siemens     .    .    .    Siemens,  Karl  Wilhelm  (Ger.  nat. 

philosopher  in  England)  .    .    .    .  1823-1883 
The  SOkworm)      Silkworms  and  their  Flies.  The  ; 
(1599)     .    .    .       described  in  verse  by  T.  M.  (said 

to  be  Thomas  Muffett,  or  Moufet). 

Silliman  .  .  .  SiUiman,  Benj.,  Sr.  (Am.  physicist)  1779-1864 
Simmondit     .    .    Simmonds,  Peter   Lund.     [Trade 

Products,  Lond.,  1S5.S.J 
Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  Simpson,  Sir  Jas.  Young  (Scot.  phyB.)  1811-1870 

Sinclair  .  .  .  Sinclair,  Sir  J.  (Scot,  statistician)  .  1754-1835 
A.  P.  Sinnelt    .    Sinnett,  A.  P.  (Eng.  writer). 

Skeal    ....    Skeat,  Walter  Wm.  (Eng.  philol.)  .  18S5- 

SMton      .    .    ,    Skelton,  John  (Eng.  poet)  ....  14«0?-1529 

P.  Sketlon    .   .    Skelton,  Philip  (Brit,  divine)      .    .  1707-I7.S7 

Skinner     .    •    .    Skinner,  Stephen  (Eng.  philologist)  1623-1667 

T.  H.  Skinner   .    Skinner,  Thomas  II.  (Am.  divine)  .  1791-1S71 

Smalridge  ,  .  Smalridge,  George  (Eng.  bishop)  .  1663-1719 
Smart.    .    .    .    Smart,  Benj.  II.  (Eng.  lexicog.)  .    .  1787?-1S72 

C.  Smart  .    .    .    Smart,  Cliristopher  (Eng.  poet)  .    .  ir22-1770 

Smee     ....    Smee,  Alfred  (Eng.  electrician) .    .  1818-1877 

Smiles  .    .    -    .    Smiles,  Samuel  (Scotch  biographer)  1816- 
A.  Smith  .    .    .    Smith,  Adam  (Brit,  polit.  economist)  1723-1790 

Alex.  Smith  .    .    Smith,  Alexander  (Scotch  poet)      .  1S)1-1867 

Copf.  JoAn5mi(A  Smith,  John  (Eng.  a<lventurer)  .  .  1579-1632 
C.J.Smith  .    .    Smith.  Charles  John  (Eng.  gram. 

and  lexicog.) 1819?-1872 

Dr.  John  Smith     Smith,  John  (Eng.  physician)     .    .  1630-1679 
Dr.  IT.  Smith    .    Smith,  Wi.j.  (Eng.  class,  scholar)    .  1813-l.s:e 
£.  Smith  .    .    .    Smith,  Edmund  (Eng.  poet)  .    .    .  1GS8-1710 
O.S.Smith.    .    Smith,  Geo.  Barnett(Eng.  essayist)  1841- 
Goldwin  Smith     Smith,  Goldwin  (Eng.  historian)    .  1823- 
H.  Smith  .    .    .    Smith,  Horace  (Eng.  author)      .    .  1779-1849 
J,  Smith  (Did.    Smith,  John  (curator  of  Kew  Gar- 
icon.  Planlf)       dens) 1798?-18SS 

J.  tr  H.Smith    ./Smith,  James  (1775-1839)\  (joint 

tsmith,  Horace  }     authors 

of  Rejected  Addresses,  1812). 

J.  P.  Smith  .  .  Smith,  John  Pye  (Eng.  divinfl)  .  .  1774-1851 
J.W.Smith.    .    Smith,  John  Wm.  (Eng.  legal  writer)  1S09-1S45 

M.H.Smil.^.    .    Smith,  Mary  L.  Reiny(.\m.  poetess)  1842- 
Percy  Smith      :    Smith,  Hen.  Percy  (Eng.  compiltr)  1826?- 

5.  F.Smith.  .  Smith,  Samuel  Fr.  (Am.  divine)  .  .  1808-18ri.-. 
Sir  T.  Smith  .  Smith,  Sir  Thomas  (Eng.  scholar)  .  1514-1577 
S.S.Smith  .  .  Smith,  Sam.  Stanhope  (Am.  divine)  1750-1819 
Sydney  Smith  .  Smith,  Sydney  (Eng.  essayist)  .  .  1771-1843 
Smollett  .  ,  .  Smollett,  Tobias  George  (Brit,  uo^.)  1721-1771 
Smyth  ....    Smyth,  William  Henry  (Eng.  naval 

officer) 1788-1865 

Somerville     .    .    Somerville,  William  (Eng.  poet)     .  1677-1742 
South    ....    South,  Robert  (Eng.  divine  and  au- 
thor)       1631-1716 

Southern  .        .    Southern,  Thos.  (Brit,  dramatist)  .  1660?-1746 

Southey     .    .    .    Southey,  Robert  (Eng.  poet)  .    .    .  1774-1843 

Southwell  .  ■  Southwell,  Robert  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1560-1593 
Sover    ....    Soyer,  Alexis  (French  cook)   .    .    .  1800?-1S5.S 

W.Spalding     .    Spalding,  William  (Scotch  logician)  1809-1859 

Spa'-ks  ....    Sparks,  Jared  (Am.  historian)     .    ,  1789-1S66 
Spectator .    .    .    Spectator,    The    (Eng.    periodical 
edited   by  Addison,  Steele,  and 
others,  1711-1714). 
Speed    ....    Speed,  John  (Eng.  historian)  .    .    .  1542?-1629 

Spelman  .  .  .  Spelman,  Sir  Henry  (Eng.  antiq.)  .  1562-1641 
Spence  ....    Spence,  Ferrand  (English  trans.). 

[Lucian,  Lond.,  1(J84.) 
J.  Spence  .    ,    .    Spence,  Joseph  (Eng.  critic)   .    .    ,  1698?-1"6S 

H.  Si>encer    .    .    Spencer,  Herbert  (Eng.  philos.) .    •  1820- 

/.  S.  Spencer     .    Spencer,  Ichabod  S.  (Am.  divine)  .  1798-1854 

J.  Spencer  .  ,  Spencer,  John  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  ,  1630-1695 
Spenser  .  .  .  Spenser,  Edmund  (Eng.  poet)  •.  .  15S2?-1599 
Spotswood    .    .    Spotswood,    or   Spotiswood,  John 

(Scot.  eccl.  hist.) 1565-1639 

C.Sprague   .    .    Sprague,  Charles  (Am.  poet)  .    .    .  1791-1875 

W.  S.  Sprague      Sprague,  Wm.  Buell  (Am.  divine)  .  1795-1876 

Sprat    ....    Sprat,  Thomas  (Eng.  bp.  and  hist.)  163G-1713 

6.  Spring  .  .  Spring,  Gardiner  (Am.  clergyman)  1785-1873 
£.  G.  Squier     .    Squier,  Ephraim  George  (Am.  ar- 

chseologist) 1821-1888 

Stackhouse  .  .  Stackhouse,  Thos.  (Eng.  clerg.) .  .  1680-1752 
A.  Stafford  .    .    Stafford,  Anthony  Ambrose  (Eng. 

writer) -1641 

Stainei- !f  Bar-       fStainer,  John  \  (joint  editors  of  1840- 

rett    ....     iBarrett,  W.  AJ      3fus.  Diet.)  .    .  1835- 

Stallo    ....    Stallo,  John  B.  (Am.  physicist)  ,    .  1823- 
A.  P.  Stanley   .    Stanley,  Arthur  Penrhyn  (Dean  of 

Westminster) 1815-1881 

T.  Stanley     ■    .    Stanley,  Thomas  (Eng.  philos.  and 

poet) 1625-1678 

H.  Stansbury    .    Stansbury,  Howard  (Am.  civil  en- 
gineer)   1806-1863 

StanyhuTSt   .    .    Stanyhurst,  Richard  (Brit,  historian 

and  poet) 1545?-1618 

Stapleton  .    .    .    Staplefon,  Thomas  (Eng.  divine)   .  1535-1598 

Starkie     .    .    .    Starkie.Thos.  (Eng.  legal  writer)   .  1782-1849 

Slate  Papers     .    State  Papers  (of  Gr.  Brit,  and  Ir.). 

State  Trials  .    .    State  Trials  (of  Gr.  Brit,  and  Ir.). 

Statutes  of  Mass.  Statutes  of  Massachusetts. 

T.Sta-celey   .    .    Staveley,  Thos.  (Eng.  eccl.  writer)  .  -1683 

Stedman   .    .    .    Stednmn.  John  Gabriel  (Brit.  mui. 

tary  officer) 1745-1797 

B.C.  Stedman.    Stedman,  Edmund  C.  (Am.  poet)  .  1833- 

fiteefc    .    ,    .        Steele,  Sir  Richard  (Eng.  essayist)  167&-1729 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 

Steevens    . 
Stephen     . 


J.  F.  Stephen    . 

Leslie  Stephen  . 
Sir  J.  Stephen  . 
Stepney     .    .    . 

Sterling  .  .  , 
Sternberg .  .  . 
Sterne  .    .    .    . 

Stertihold .  .  . 
J.  Stevens  ,  . 
J{.  L.  Stevenson 
Stewart  .  .  . 
B.  Stewart  .  . 
E.  Stiles  .  .  . 
J.  Still .... 


1S50-18!H 
1753-1828 
1S2.S- 
1727-1795 


Names  in  full.  Dates. 

Steevens,  Geo.  (Eng.  commentator)  1736-1800 
Stephen,  Henry  John  (Eng.  legal 

writer) 1787-1864 

Stephen,  James    Fitzjames   (Eng. 

legal  writer) 1829-i8y'l 

Stephen,  Leslie  (Eng.  literary  hist.)    1832- 
Stephen,  Sir  James  (Eng.  historian)    1789-1859 
Stepney,  George  (Eng.    poet  and 

statesman) 1603-1707 

Sterling,  John  (Brit,  essayist)      .    .    1806-1844 
Sternberg,  Geo.  M.  (.\m.  army  surg.)  1838- 
Sterne,  Lawrence  (Eng.  humorous 

writer) 171.3-1768 

Sternhold,Tliomas(  Eng.  poet)  .  .  1300;'-1549 
Stevens,  John  (Eng.  translator)  .  .  16(ju;'-1726 
Stevenson,  Robert  L.  (Scot,  author) 
Stewart,  Duguld  (Scotch  nietaph.) 
Stewart,  Balfour  (Brit,  pliysicist)  . 
Stiles,  Ezra  (Am.  divine  and  liist.). 
Still,  John  (Eng.  divine  and  au- 
thor)      1543-1007 

Bp.  StillingtUet  Stillingfleet,  Bp.  Edward  (Eug.  di- 
vine)      1C35-1099 

Stillman  {The       Stillmun,  J.  D.  Babcock  (Am.  phy- 

Horse  in  Motion)    siciun) 1810- 

Stviing     .    .    .    Stirling,  Wm.  Alex.  (Scot,  poet)     .    1580-1640 
J.H.Stirling    .    Stirling,  James  Hutchinson  (Scot. 

critic  and  philosopher)     ....    1820- 
Stith,  William  (.\m.  historian)    .    .    1689-1755 
Stocqueler,      Joucliitn      Haywood 
(Eng.  author).  [.Vil.  Em-yc,  1X5.3.] 
Stoddard,  Richd.  Ilcn.  (Am.  poet) .    1825- 
Stokes,  Geo.  Gabriel  (Brit,  physi- 
cist)   181»- 

Stokes,  David  (Eng.  orientalist).     .    fl.l7thc. 
(pseud,  of  J.  H.  Walsh). 
Stormonth,  James  (Scotch  philol. 

and  lexicog.) 1825-l&'i2 

Story,  Joseph  (Am.  jurist)  ....  1779-1845 
Story,  Bp.  Josiah  (Irish  divine)  .  .  1679?-I757 
Stow,  John  (Eng.  antiquarv) .  .  .  1525?- 1005 
Stowe,  Calvin  Ellis  (Am.  clerg.)  .  1802-18S6 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beccher  (Am.  writ- 
er)        1811-1896 

Stowell,  William  Scott,  Lord  (Eng. 

judge) 1745-18.30 

Stower,  Charies  (Eng.  printer)  .  .  1779?-1810 
Strafford,  Thos.  Wentworth,  Earl 

of  (Eng.  statesman) 1593-1641 

Strauss,  David  Friedr.  (Ger.  theol.)    1808-1874 
Strutt,  Joseph  (Ens.  antiquary) .    .    1749-1802 
Strype,  John  (Eng.  biographer)  .    . 
Stuart,  Gilbert  (Scot,  historian)  .    . 
Stuart,  Moses  (Am.  theologian) .    . 
Stubbes,    Philip    (British    writer). 

[Anatomy  qr  Abuses,  1583.) 

Stubt>s,  William  (Eng.  historian)    . 

Stnkeley,  Wm.  (Eng.  antiquary)    . 

Suckling,  Sir  John  (Eng.  poet)  .    . 

Sully,  James  (Eng.  metaphysician) 

Summary  on  Du    Summary  on  Du  Bartas  (tr.  fr.  the 

Bai-tas  (1621)        French  by  Thomas  Lodge,  Lond., 

1621). 

Charles  Sumner    Sumner,  Charles  (Am.  statesman)  . 

jr.  6'.  Sumner  .    Sumner,  Wm.  Graham  (Am.  polit. 

economist) 1840- 

Sunderiand,  LeRoy  (Am.  essayist)  1802-1885 
Surrey,    Henry   Howard,  Earl    of 

(Eng.  poet) 151C?-1547 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel  (Sw.  philos.)  1688-1772 
Sweet,  Henry.    [Phonetico,  Oxford, 

1877] 1845?- 

Swift,  Jonathan  (Brit,  author)  .  .  1607-1745 
Swift,  Zephaniah  (Am.  jurist)  .  .  1759-1823 
Swinburne,  Algernon  Chas.  (Eng. 

poet) 1837- 

Swinburne.  Henry  (Eng.  traveler)      1752-1803 
Swinton,  John  (Scot.  joum.  in  Am.)  1830- 
Sydenham,  Floyer   (Eng.   essayist 

and  translator) 1710-1787 

Syd.   Soc.  Lex.    Sydenham  Society  Lexicon. 
Sylvester  .    .    ,    Sylvester,  Joshua  (Eng,  poet,  and 

translator  of  Du  Bartas)  ....    1563-1618 
J.  J.  Sylvester  .    Sylvester,  James  Jos.  (Eng.  math.)     1814- 
E.Symmons.    .    Symmons,  Edward  (Eng.  Royalist)        fl.  1648 
J.  A.  Symonds  .    Symonds,  John  Addington  (Eng. 

writer) 1840-1893 

Tait Tait,  Peter  Guthrie  (Brit,  physicist 

and  mathematician) 1831- 

H.  F.  Talbot  .  Talbot,  Wm.  Henry  Fox  (Eng.  an- 
tiq. and  philol.)    1800-1877 

Tale  of  a  Usurer  (title  of  a  tale  in  English  Metrical 
Homilies,  about  1330,  edited  by 
John  Small,  Edin.,  1862). 

TaleofBeryn  .  (title  of  a  spurious  tale  of  15th 
cent.). 

Tale  of  Ga„ielyn  (called  also  Coke's  T.  of  G.,  and 
formeriy  attrib.  to  Chaucer). 

Talfourd  .    <    .    Talfourd,  Sir  Thomas  Noon  (Eng. 

poet  and  essavist) 1795-1854 

Tate      ....    Tate,  Nahum  (Eng.  poet)  ....    1652-1715 

Tatham    .    ,    .    Tatham,  Edward  (Eng.  divine) .    .    1749-1834 

Tatler  ....  Tatler,  The  (Eng.  periodical  con- 
ducted by  Steele,  Addison,  and 
others) 1709-1711 

Taytor  (1630)  .  Taylor,  John  (Eng.  "Water  Poet"). 
[Works,  1611,  1630.  Drink  and 
Welcome] 1580-1654 

A.  S.  Taylor     .    Taylor,  Alfred  Swaine  (Eng.  legal 

writer).    [Med.  Jurisprudence]    .    1806-1880 

B.  Taylor     .    .    Taylor,  Bayard  (Am.  traveler  and 

author) 1825-1878 

H.  Taylor     .    .    Taylor,  Sir  Henry  (Eng.  dramatist 

and  essayist)     .........    1800-1886 

I.Taylor,  .  .  Taylor.  Isaac  (Eng- divine  and  phi- 
losopher)   1787-1865 


W.  Stith  .  .  . 
Stocqueler    .    . 

P.  H.  Stoddard 
Stokes  .... 

D.  Stokes  (1659) 
Stonehenge  .  . 
Stormontk     .    . 

Story  .... 
Bp.  Story  .  . 
Stow  .... 
Stowe  .... 
Mrs.  Stowe   .    . 

Lord  Stowell    . 


Stower  .    .    . 
Earl  of  Straf. 

ford  . 
Strauss 
Strutt  . 
Strype  . 
O.  Stuart 
M.  Stuart 
Stubbes 

Stubbs  . 
Stukeley 
Suckling 
J.  Sully 


L.  Stmderland  , 

Surrey  .    .    .  . 

Sicedenborg  •  . 

H.  Sweet  .    .  . 

Swift    .    .    .  . 

z.  Swift  .  .  . 

Swinburne     .  . 

H.  Swinburne  . 

John  Swinton  , 

Sydenham    .  . 


1643-1737 
1742-1786 
1780-1852 


1825- 

16S7-1765 
1610-1641 
1842- 


1811-1874 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as  Names  in  fall.  Dates. 

7.  Taidor  (with     Taylor,  Isaac  (English  clergyman), 
name  ot  work)      [Words  l(  Places.     The  Alphabet]    1829- 

Jer.  Taylor  .    ,    Taylor,  Jeremy  (Eng.  bishop  and 

author) 1013-166! 

John  Taylor          Taylor,  John  (Eng.  clergyman  and 
(17.W)      ...        law  writer) 1703-1766 

N.W.Taylor   .    Taylor,  Nathaniel  Wm.  (Am.  thcol.)   178(;-lt»i 

W.  Taylor    .    .    Taylor,  William  (Eng.  autlior)  .    .    KOfr-l.-^i; 

Sir  W.  Temple  .    Temple,  Sir  Wm.  (Eng.  statesman)    1628-16UU 

Te7ment    .    .    .    Tenuent,  Sir  James  Emerson  (Brit. 

author) 1794-1861) 

Tennyson     .    .    Tennyson,  Alfred  (Eng.  poet)     .    .    1809-1892  • 

Terence  in  Eng-   Terence  in  English  (trans,  by  Rioh- 
iis/i(1614).    .       ard  Bernard,  1567?-1041). 

Bp.  Terrot    .    .    Terrot,  Bp.  Chas.  Hughes  (English 

commentator) 1790-1872 

E.  Teny  .    .    .   Terry,  Edward  (Eng.  traveler)  .     1690?-1660i 

Testament  of        Testament   of   Love  (anon,   prose 
Love  ....       treatise,  about  1400). 

Thackeray    .    .    Thackeray,  Wm.  M.  (Eng.  nov.)    .    1811-1863 

Theobald.    .    .    Theobald,  Lewis  (Eng.  scholar)      .    1688-1744 

Thirlwall.    .    .    Thiriwall,  Connop  (Eng.  divine)    -    1797-1875 

Thodey  .  .  .  Thodey,  Samuel  (Brit,  divine). 
[Life  in  Dmth,  IW.".) 

Thomas  {Med.       Thomas,   Joseph    (Am.    physician 
Diet.)     .    .    .       and  editor) 1811- 

T.  G.  Thomas   .    Thomas,  Theodore  Gaillard  (Am. 

physician) 1831- 

i?.  Thompson  .  Thompson,  Robert.  [Qardener^s 
Assistant,  1859.) 

5.  Thompson  .  Thompson,  Silvanus  (Eng.  physi- 
cist). 

IF.  Thompson 
(1745)     .    .    .    Thompson,  William  (Eng.  poet)     .  1718?-176ll 

Thomson  .    .    .    Thomson,  James  (Scotch  poet)  .    .    1700-1748 

Thomson  S(  Tait  -f  Jhomson,  Sir  Wm.->  [El<^ments  of 
iTait,  Peter  G.         /   Xal.  Philos.] 

Abp.  Thomson  .    Thomson,  William  (Eng.  divine)   .    1819- 

J.  Thomson  .    .    Thomson,  James  (Brit.  math,  and 

physicist) 1816?- 

5t;'  W.  Thomson  Thomson,  Sir  William  (Brit,  physi- 
cist and  matliematician)  ....    1824- 

W.  M.  Thomson  Thomson,  Wm.  McClure  (Am.  di- 
vine)      1806- 

Thoreau  .  .  .  Thoreau,  Henry  David  (Am.  nat- 
uralist and  writer) 1817-1862 

T.  B.  Thorpe     .    Thorpe,  Thomas  Bangs  (Am.  artist 

and  author) 1816-1878 

Thudichum  ,  .  Thudichum,  .John  Louis  Wm. 
(Eng.  chemist  and  pathologist). 

Tliynne     .   .    .   Thy  nne,  Francis  (Eng.  herald  and 

antiquary) 1545?-1608? 

Tickell ....    Tickell,  Thomas  (Eng.  poet   and 

essayist) 1080-1740 

C.  P.  Tiele       Tiele,  Cornelis  Petrus  (Dutch  hist. 
{Encyc.  Brit.)       writer) 18.30- 

Tijfany     .    .    .    Tiffany,  Chas.  Louis  (Am.  jeweler)    1812- 

Tdlotson   .    .    .    Tillotson,  John  (Eng.  archbisliop)  .    1030-1604 

Todd     ....    Todd,  Henry  John  (Eng.  biog.  and 

editor).    [Johnson's  Diet.,  1818]    .    1763-1845 

H.  A.  Todd  .    .    Todd,  Henry  A.  (Am.  educator)      .  1854?- 

Tndd  s-  R  /Todd,  Robert  Bentley .  \  [Physiol.    1809-1860 

*  .    .    \Bo„man,  Sir  William./     Anat.]     1816- 

Todhunter    .    .    Todhunter,  Isaac  (Eng.  math.)   .    .    1820-1884 

Tondins    .    .    .    Tomlins,  Thomas  Edlyne  (Eng.  le. 

gal  writer).    [Law  Diet.,  1810]     .    1702-1.S41 

Tomlinson     .    .    Tomlinson,  Chas.  (Eng.  physicist).     1808- 

Tooke    ....    Tooke,  John  Home  (Eng.  philol.)  .    17.30-1812 

T.  Tooke   .    .    .    Tooke,  Thos.  (Eng.  polit.  economist)  1774-1858 

IF.  Tooke  .    .    .    Tooke,  Wm.  (Eng.  writer).  [Pussia]   1744-1820 

Tooker  ....    Tooker,  William  (Eng.  divine)  .    .  -1620 

Toone  ....  Toone,Wm.(Eng.compiler).  [(7/o.ss. 
of  Obs.and  Uncom .  Words,  1832.] 

Topsell.    ...    Topsell,  Edward  (iSnglish  writer). 

[Hist,  of  Four-footed  Beasts,  1607.)        fl.  1607 

Totten  ....  Totten,  ijenjamin  J.  (Am.  naval  of- 
ficer).   [.V«i;a;i)irt.,  1841]   .    .    .    1803-187? 

Tovey  ....  Tovey,  Charles  (Kng.  wine  mer- 
chant). [  Wine  and  Wine  Counr 
tries,  1802.] 

Tomneley  Myst.     Towneley  Mysteries  (ab.  1450). 

G.  Townsend    .    Townsend,   George    (Eng.    divine 

and  author) 1788-1867 

J.  Trapp  .  .  .  Trapp,  Joseph  (Eng.  poet  and  es- 
sayist)   1679-1747 

Travis  .  ,  ,  .  Travis,  John  (Eng.  surgeon,  cited 
from  Penny  Cyc). 

Trench .    .    .        Trench,   Abp.   Richard   Chenevix 

(Brit,  poet  and  scholar)    ....    1807-1886 

W.  S.  Trench    ■    Trench,  Wm.  Steuart  (Brit,  author)    1808-1872 

Trendelenburg  .    Trendelenburg,     Friedrich    Adolf 

(Ger.  philosopher) 1802-1872 

Trevelyan  •  .  Trevelyan,  George  Otto  (Eng.  poli- 
tician and  author) 1838- 

Trialofthe 
Regicides  .    .    (cited  in  State  Trials,  1660). 

A.  Trollope  .    .    Trollope,  Anthony  (Eng.  novelist)      1815-1882 
Mrs.  Trollope    -    Trollope,  Frances  Milton  (Eng.  au- 
thor)      1780-1863 

Troubles  of  Queen  If  you  know  not  me,  you  know  no- 
Elizabeth  (1639)     body,  orTroubles  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth (an  historical  play,  written 
by  Thomas  Leywood,  1639). 
J.  T.  Trowbndgt  Trowbridge,  John  T.  (Am.  author)    1827- 
Trumbull  .    .    .    Trumbull,   John  (Amer.   satirical 

poet) 1750-lS3i 

B.  Trumbull .    .    Trumbull,  Benjamin  (Am.  divine 

and  author) 1735-1820 

A.  Tucker  ,  .  Tucker,  Abraham  (Eng.  metaphy- 
sician, pseud.  E.  Search) ....  1705-1774 
J.Tucker.  ,  .  Tucker,  Josiah  (Brit,  divine)  .  .  .  1711-1799 
Tidly  ....  Tully,  William  (Am.  physician)  .  1785-1859 
Turbervile  .  .  Turbervile,  George  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  1630-1600? 
R.  Tumbull  .    .    TurnbuU,    Robert    (Scotch-Amer. 

clergyman) 1809-1877 

Turner  ....    Turner,  Edward  (Eng.  chemist)     .    1797-1.'S37 
2'umer.    .    .    ^    Turner,  Wm.  (Eng.  phys.  and  nat.)  -l^w 
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Qimted  in 

Diet,  as  Names  in  full.  Dates. 

S.  Tui-ner  .    .        Turner,  Sharon  (£Dg.  historian  and 

piiilologist) ir68-1847 

Tusser  ....  Tusser,  Thos.  (Eng.  poet  and  agri- 
cultural writer) ]S15;'-1580? 

Prof.  H.  TntlU     Tuttle,  Herbert  (Am.  hist,  writer) .    1S4&- 
SirR.Twisden     Twisden,  Sir  Koger  (Eng.  antiq.)   .    15i>r-16r2 
Two  X.  Kim.    ,    Two  Xoble  Kinsrnec  (a  play  ascr. 

to  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher). 
Tylor    ....    Tyler,     Edward     Burnett     (Eng. 

archaeolojiist  and  ethnologist)  .    .    1833- 
TyndaU    .    .    ,    Tyndale,  William  (Eng.  reformer, 

and  translator  of  the  Bible) .  .  .  1484-1536 
Tijndall  .  .  .  Tyndall,  John  (Brit,  physicist)  .  .  !«2i>-l(i93 
D.A.Tyng.  .  Tyng,  Dudley  A.  (Am.  lawyer)  .  .  ir«)-18Sfl 
Tyrwhitt  .    .    .    Tyrwhitt,  Thomas  (Eng.  critic)  .    .    1730-1786 

Udall    ....    Udall,  Nicholas  (Eng.  teacher  and 

dramatist) 1.50<i-]5<M 

Upton  (Tactics)     Upton,  Emory  (Am.  major  general)    lOTMSsi 

Ure X're,  Andrew  (Scotch  chemist)    .    .    i778-l»57 

UrquAart .  ,  .  Vrquhart,  Sir  Thomas  (Scotch  poli- 
tician).   [Trans,  of  ItaMais]    .    .  1605?-ie60 

U.  S.  Census     .    United  States  Census,  1««). 

U.  S.  Const.  .  .  United  States  Constitution.  See 
Co7i.stitution. 

U.  S.  Disp.  ,    .    United  States  Dispensatory. 

U.  S.  Int.  Bev.  United  States  Internal  Revenue 
Statutes      .    .        Statutes. 

U.  S.  Pharm.    .    United  States  Phannacopceia. 

If.  S.  Statutes   .    United  States  Statutes. 

Usher    ....    Usher,  James  (Eng.  archbishop)     .    IS80-1&S6 

Vanhrugh.    .    .    Vanbrugh,  Sir  John  (Eng.  dram.) .  1666-1720 
H.  Van  Laun    ,    Van  Laun,  Henri  (Fr.  tr.  in  Eng.). 
Vattet  CTrana.)     Vattel,  de,  Emmeric  (Swiss  publi- 
cist)    1714-1767 

£.  Vaughan.    .    Vaughan,  Edmund  (Eng.  divine)  1611?-lt'«)? 

H.  Vaughan      .    Vaughan,  Henry  (Brit,  poet)  .    .    .  1621-mai 

K.  Vaughan  .    .    Vaughan,  Rowland  (Brit,  trans.)     .  fl.  17th  c. 
S.A.  Vaughan     Vaughan,  Robert  Alfred  (Eng.  poet 

and  reviewer) 1823-1857 

Keffe<iu«(ZVan«.)  Vegetius,    Flavins    Renatue    (Lat. 

military  writer) fl.  .385 

Vernier      .    .    .    Venner, Tobias  (Eng.  physician)    .  1577-16C0 

A.  E.  Verrill    .    Verrill,  Addison  Emery  (Am.  208I.)  WSt- 

Verstegan      .    .    Verstegaii,  Richard  (Eng.  antiq.)    .  -1(335? 
Vicars.    .    .    .    Vicara,John(Eng.  divine  and  trans.)  15S2-l(i52 

Virchow   .    .    .    Virchow,  Rudolf  (Ger.  physiol.)     .  1.S21- 

Vives    ....    Vives,  Juan  Luis  (Sp.  scholar)    .    .  1462-1540 

Waddell  .  ,  .  Waddell,  John  Alex.  Low  (civil  en- 
gineer)         1854- 

£.  F.  Wade  .    .    Wode,    Benjamin   Franklin   (Am. 

statesman) 1800-1878 

Wagner    ,    ,    ,    Wagner,  Rudolf   Johannee    (Ger. 

chemist) 1823-1880 

W.  Wagstaffe  .  Wagstaffe,  William  (Eng.  phys.)  .  168.5-1725 
Wake  ....  Wake,  William  (Eng.  archbishop).  1672-17.37 
Wakefield  .  .  Wakefield,  Gilbert  (Eng.  theol.).  .  ]75<M80I 
Walker  .  .  .  Walker,  John  (Eng.  lexicographer)  ]7.;2-ISi)7 
Dr.  »Fa;i-er(1678)WaIker,  Anthony  (English  divine)  1629?-1700? 
F.  A.  Walker  .  Walker,  Francis  Amasa  (.4m.  polit- 
ical economist) 1840-1897 

A.  B.  Wallace  .  Wallace,  Alfred  Russel  (Eng.  trav- 
eler and  ornithologist) 1822- 

D.  M.  Wallace.    Wallace,  Donald  Mackenzie  (Scotch 

author).    IRussia] 1841- 

L.  Wallace   .    .    Wallace,  Lewis  (Am.  author).  [Ben- 

//"'•] 1827- 

Waller.    .    .    .    Waller,  Edmund  (Eng.  poet) .    .    .    1605-1687 
Wallis  ....    Wallis,  John  (Eng.  mathematician 

and  grammarian) 1616-1703 

Walpole    .    .    .    Walpole,  Horace  (Eng.  author)  .    .    1717-1797 
Walsh  ....    Walsh,  Robert  (Am.    author  and 

journalist) 1784-1859 

XH.  Walsh.    .    Walsh,  John  Henry  (Eng.  writer 

on  sports,  pseud.  Stonehenge)  .  1810-1888 
W.  Walsh  .  .  Walsh,  William  (Eng.  poet)  .  .  .  1663-1707 
Walton     .    .    .    Walton,  Izaak (Eng.  writer).  [CJ)ni- 

plete  Angler] 1593-1683 

Bp.  Warburton     Warburton,  Bp.Wm.  (Eng.  author)    1698-1779 
Ward    ....    Ward,  John  (Eng.  writer)  .    .    .    .  1679?-1758 

A.  W.  Ward     .    Ward,    Adolphus   William    (Ejg. 

writer) 1837- 

£p.  Ward     .    .    Ward,  Bp.  Seth  (Eng.  divine)     .    .  1617?-1689 

F.  Ward  .    .    .    Ward,  Edward  (Eng.  poet)     .    .    .  1660?-1731 
L.  F.  Ward  .    ,    Ward,  Lester  Frank  (.Am.  scientific 

writer).    [D'jnamic  Sociology] .    .  1841- 
3trs.  Humphry     Ward,   Mrs.   Humphry  (Eng.  au- 

Ward     .    .    .        thor) 1S51- 

£.  P.  Hard  .  .  Ward,  Robert  Plumer  (Eng.  states- 
man and  jurist) 1765-1846 

Samuel  Ward   .    Ward,  Samuel  (Eng.  theologian)    .  -1643 

T.Ward  .    .    .    Ward,  Thomas  (Eng.  writer)      .    .  1652-1708 
W.  H.  Ward     .    Ward,  William  Hayes  (Am.  Assyr- 

iologist) 1835- 

W.  Wards    .    .    Warde,  William.    [Secrets  of  Phy- 
sics, trans,  from  Fr.,  Lond.,  1558.] 
Wai-ner    .    .    .    W'arner,  William  (Eng. poet).    .     155S?-1608? 
C.  T>.  Warner  .    Warner,  Charles  Dudley  (Am.  au- 
thor)        2829- 

Warren     .    .    .    Warren,  Samuel  (Brit,  author)   .    .  1807-1877 

J.  Warton     .    .    V/arton,  Joseph  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    .  1722-lHno 

T.  Warton     .    .    Warton.  Thomas  ( Eng.  poet)  .    .    .  1728-1790 
Wase    ....    Wase,  Christopher  (Eng.  classical 

scholar) -1690 

B.  Washburn    .    Washburn,  Emory  (Am.4awyer)    .  1800-1877 
Washington  .    .    Waehington,  George  (Pte».  V.  S.)  .  1732-1799 


Quoted  in 

Diet,  as  Names  in  full.  Dates. 

E.  tl'alerhouse.  Waterhouse,  Edward  (Eng.  author)  1619-1670 
ll'aterland  .  .  Watcrland,  Daniel  (Eng.  author)  .  1683-1740 
Walerton  .  .  .  Waterton,  Charles  (Eng.  naturalist)  17S2-1S65 
Jip.  ir<(tsoii  (:S05)  Watson,  Bp.  Richard  (Eng.  divine)  1737-1810 
Sir  T.  Watson  .  Watson,  Sir  Thomas  (Eng.  phys.)  .  1792-1882 
It'.  Il'atson    .    .    Watson,  William  (Eng.  author)       .  -160.'! 

Watts  ....  Watts.  Henry  (Eng.  chemist)  .  .  1825-1884 
r.  Walts  .  .  .  Watts,  Isaac  (Eng.  divine  and  pott)  1674-1748 
R.  Watts  .  .  .  Watts,  Robert  (Am.  anatomist)  .  .  1S12-1867 
Wayland .    .   ,    Wayland,    Francis    (Amer.    moral 

philosopher) 1796-1865 

Weale  ....    Weale,  John  (Eng.  editor  and  pub- 
lisher)      1791-1662 

D.  Webster   .    .    Webster,  Daniel  (Amer.  statesman 

and  orator) 1782-1852 

J.Webster    .    .    Webster,  John  (Eng.  dramatist) .    I6th-I7thc. 
Wedgwood    .    .    Wedgwood,  Hensleigh  (Eng.  philol.)  18(15- 
lOercr     .    .    .    Weever,  John  (Eng.  antiquarian)  .    1576-1632 
Weisbach  .    .    .    Weisbach,  Julius  (Ger.  math.)    .    .    1806-1871 
Sir  A.  Weldon  .    Weldon,   Sir  Anthony   (Eng.  au- 
thor)  1590?-1656? 

J.S.Wells    .    .    Wei:8,JohnSoelberg(Eng.ophthal- 

mologist). 
Wetsford  .    .    .    Welsford,  Henry  (Eng.  author) .    .    1810- 
Welwooit  .    .    .    Welwood,  James  (Scotch  physician)  1052-1716 
Wesley ....    Wesley,   John    (Eng.    founder  of 

.Methodism) 1703-1791 

ir<.s«      ....    We.it,  Richard  (Eng.  poet)  .    .    .    .  -1742 

O.  West    .    .    .    West,  Gilbert  (English   poet    and 

translator) 1706?-1756 

B.  F.  Westeott .    Westcott,  Brooke  Foss  (Eng.  bibli- 
cal scholar) 1825- 

Westminster 

Catechism  .    .    Westminster  Shorter  Catechism. 
Westm.  Rev.      .    Westminster  Review  (a  Lond.  quar- 
terly, founded  1824). 
Wharton  .    .    .    Wharton,  Francis  (Am.  jurist)  .    .    1820-1889 
Wharton   {Law    Wharton,  John  J.  S.  (Eng.  barris- 

Dict.)     ...       ter  and  legal  writer) 1810?-1867 

H.  Wharton.  .  Wharton,  Henry  (Eng.  divine)  .  .  1604-1095 
Whniehj  .  .  .  Whately,  Richard  (abp.  of  Dublin)  I7S7-1S63 
W.Whately.  .  Whately,  William  (Eng.  divine)  .  1583-1639 
Wheaton  .    .    •    Wheaton,    Henry    (Am.    publicist 

and  diplomatist) 1785-1848 

Wheatttcne  .    .    Wheatstone,     Sir    Charles    (Eng. 

physicist) 1802-1875 

WlieweU  .    .    .    Whewell,  William    (Eng.    philoB. 

and  scholar) 17W-1866 

B.  Whichcote    .    Whichcote,  Benj.  (Eng.  divine)     .  1610?-1083 

E.  P.  W7iipple  .    Whipple,  Edwin  Percy  (Am.  essay- 

ist and  critic) 1819-1886 

Whishaw .    .    .    Whishaw,    James    (Eng.   lawyer). 
[law  Z)i'7.,  Lond..  1S)0.) 

Whiston    .    .    .    Whiston,  William  (Eng.  divine  and 

mathematician) 1667-1752 

Whitaker.    .    .    Whitaker,    Tobias    (Eng.    phys.). 

[Zi/uot/qZ-CVape,  Lond.,  1(."B8]    .  fl.  1620-1671 
J.  Whitaker.    .    Whitaker,  John  (Eng.  divine  and 

antiq.) 1735-1808 

Whitby     .    .    .    Whitby,  Daniel  (Eng.  divine!    .    .    1638-1726 

Gilbert  White   .    White,  Gilbert  (Eng.  divine  and 

naturalist) 1720-1793 

James  While     .    White,  Jae.  (Brit,  divine  and  hist.).    1806-1862 
James  White     .    White,  James  (Eng.  veterinary  sur- 
geon).   [Farriery,  1S15.J 

R.G.White.    .    White,  Richard  Grant  (Am.  author)  1821-1885 

Whitefoot      .    .    Whitefoot  (Minutes  in  posth.  works 
of  Sir  Thomas  Browne). 

Whitehead    .    .    Whitehead,  William  (Eng.  poet)     .    1715-1785 

P.  Whitehead  .    Whitehead,  Paul  (Eng.  poet  and 

satirist) 1709?-1774 

Whitelocke    .    .    Whitelocke,  Bulstrode  (Eng.  states- 
man)         1605-1676 

Whiter.    .    .    .    Whiter,    Walter   (Eng.    lexicog.). 
[Univ.  Etijmol.  Diet.,  1800-1811.] 

Whitgift   .    .    .    Whitgift,  John  (Eng.  archbishop)  .    1530-1604 

Whiting    .    .    .    Whiting,    Nicholas.     [Albino  and 
Bellaina.  IIB7.] 

Whitlock  .  .  .  Whitlock,  Richard  (Eng.  phys.)  .  1616?-1673? 
J.  D.  Whitney  .    Whitney,  Josiah  Dwight( Am.  geol.)  1819-1896 

Mrs.  Whitney    .    Whitney,  Adeline  D.  Train  (Am. 

author) 1824- 

W.  D.  Whitney     Whitney,    William    Dwight   (Am. 

philologist) 1827-18M 

Whittier    .    .    .    Whittier,    John    Greenleaf    (Am. 

poet) 1807-1892 

Whitworth    .    .    Whitworth,  George  Clifford.    [An- 
glo-Indian Diet..  Lond.,  1885.] 

J.  Whitworth    ,    Whitworth,  Joseph  (Eng.  mecha- 
nician)   1805?-18S7 

Wliole  Duty  of 
Man  ....    (author  unknown). 

Wieders/ieim     .    Wieder.sheim,  Robert   Ernst  Edu- 

ard  (Ger.  anatomist) 1848- 

WiWerforce  .    .    Wilberforce.Wm. (Eng. philanthro- 
pist and  statesman) 1759-1833 

B.  G.  Wilder   .    Wilder,  Burt  Green  (Am.  anatomist 

and  physiolugist) 1841- 

Wilhelm    .    .    .    Wilhelm,    Thomas.     [Mil.    Diet., 
Phila.,  ISSl.] 

W.  WiVde     .    .    Wilkie,  William  (Scotch  epic  poet)     1721-1772 

Up.  WiHins  .    .    Wilkins,  Bp.  John  (Eng.  divine)     .    1614-1672 

D.  WiR-ins    .    .    Wilkins,  Dr^vid  (Eng.  author)    .    .    1685-1745 

Wilkinson.    .    .    Wiltinson,  Sir  John  Gardner  (Eng. 

Egyptologist) 1797-1875 

William  of  (a  poem  in  the  Jlidland   dialect, 

Paleme .    .    .       partly  trans,  from    the  French, 
about  1350). 


Quoted  in  _, 

Diet,  as  Name."  in  full.  Datea. 

G.U.  Williams     Williams,  George  IIuntlngtonCAm. 

mineralogist) 1856?- 

H.  M.  Williams     Williams,   Helen  Maria  (Eng.  au- 
thor).   [Leiter.ifrom  France]   .    .    I7fi2-182t 
M.Williams.    .    Williams,  .Monier  (ling  orientalist)    1819- 
Sir  R.  Williams    Williams,  SirRoger  (Eng.  mil. hist.)  -159J 
5.  If.  IVilliama     Williams,  Samuel  Wells  (Am.  Chi- 
nese scholar) 1812-1384 

Willis   ....    Willis,  Nathaniel  Parker  (Am.  poet 

and  journalist) 1806-1867 

Willi-  4-   Clem, 
ents    (.The       (V.'ilhs.W.,  lr.\[The  Platinotype, 
Platinotype)  .     XClements.        )      1KH5.] 
Wilson  ....    Wilson,  Erasmus  (English  medical 

writer) 1809-1884 

Arthur  Wilson  .    Wilton  Arthur  (Eng.  historian)     .    15M6-1653 
D.Wilson     .    .    Wilson,  Daniel  (Brit.  archiDologist)    1816- 
G.  Wilson     .    .    Wilson,   George    (Scotch    chemist 

and  physician) 1818-1859 

H.  B.  Wilson    .    Wilson,  Henry  Bristow  (Eng.  di- 
vine and  author) 1803-1888 

J.L.  Wilson,    .    Wilson,  John  Leighton  (Am.  mis- 
sionary)     1809-1886 

John  Wilson .    .    Wilson,  John  (Am.  printer  and  au- 
thor).   [Pimctualion,  1S50]  .    .    .    1802-1808 
Prof.  Wilson    .    Wilson,     John     (Scotch     author, 

pseud.  Christopher  North)  .    .    .    1785-1854 
SirT.  Wilson    .    Wilson, SirThomaeCEnglishstatee- 

man) 152n?-I581 

Gov.  Winthrop     Winthrop, John (Govemorof  Mass. 

Colony) 1588-1649 

S/r7f.  Winwood  Winwood,  Ralph  (Eng.  statesman)  1564?-1617 
ll7i-(  ....  Wirt,  William  (Am.  lawyer)  .  .  .  1772-1834 
Wiseman  ,    .    .    Wiseman,  Richard  (Eng.  surgeon). 

[7Vra(Hie7i(  o/'iromirf.«,  1672]     .    .  fl.  17th  c. 
Card.  Wiseman  Wiseman,  Nicholas  Patrick  Stephen 

(Eng.  cardinal) 1802-1885 

Withala  (1608)  .    Withals,  John.    [Diet.,  1568, 1608.] 

Wither     .    .    .    Wither,  George  (Eng.  poet)     .    .    .    1588-1867 

Withering     ,    .    Withering,  William   (Eng.  writer 

on  natural  science) 1749-1799 

W.  Withington .    Withington,  William  (Am.  clergy- 
man and  writer). 
WiCs  Hecrea-       (a  compilation  of  poems  and  epl- 
(io«s(]654)     .       grams,  attrib.  to  George  Herbert). 
Woilhull  .     .    .    Wodhull,  Michael  (Eng.  poet)    .    .    1740-1616 
Wodroephe   .    .    Wodroephe,  John.    [True  Marrow 

of  French,  1023.] 
Wolcott     .    .    .    Wolcott,  John  (Eng.  sotirist)  .    .    .    1738-1819 
O.  Wolcott    .    .    Wolcott,  Oliver  (Am.  statesman)    .    1760-1883 
C.  Woll'e  .    .    .    Wolfe,  Charles  (Irish  poet)     .    .    .    1791-1823 
Wollaston     ,    .    WoUaston,  William    (Eng.   divine 

and  author) 1659-1724 

T.  V.  WoUatton    Wollaston,  Thomas  \'ernon.  [  Vari- 
ation of  Species,  ltt5ti.] 
W.  H.  WoUaston  Wollaston,    William    Hyde    (Eng. 

nnturalisl  and  philosopher)  .    .    ,    1766-1828 
Wolsey .    .    .    .    Wolsey,   Thomas    (Eog.    cardinal 

and  statesman) ]471-15.'10 

Wood  ....  Wood,  Alphonso  (Am.  botanist)  .  1810-1881 
Wood    ....    Wood,  Anthony.    [Hist,  of  Orford 

Univ.] 16.32-169.5 

H.C.Wood.    .    Wood,  Horatio  C.  (Am.  physician)     1841- 
J.  G.  Wood  .    .    Wood,  John  George  (English  natu- 
ralist)    1827-1889 

Wood  S-  Bache  /Wood,George  B.\  [U.  S  IJispensa-  1797-1879 
It  ooa  If  aacne  tuache,  Franklin./  Jo/-.«,  15th  ed.]  IJiS-lM 
J.  Woodbridge.    Woodbridge,  John  (Eng.  clergyman 

in  America) 1014-1691 

Woodward  .  .  Woodward,  John  (Eng.  geologist)  .  Ui6.>-1728 
5.  Woodworth  .  Woodworth,  Samuel  (Am.  poet)  .  1785-1842 
Woolsey    .    .    ,    Woolsey,  Theodore  Dwight  (Am. 

clergyman  and  author)     ....    1801-1889 
Bp.  Woolton      •    Woolton,    Bp.    John.      [Christian 

Manuel,  1576] 15.35?-1593f 

Wordsworth     .    Wordsworth,  William  (Eng.  poet)  .    1770-1850 
C.  Wordsworth     Wordsworth,  Christopher  (Eng.  di- 
vine)      1807-1885 

John  Worlhing- 

ton     ....    Worthington.  John  (Eng.  writer)   .    1618-1671 
Sir  H.  Wotton  .    Wotton,  Sir  Henry  (Eng.  diploma- 
tist and  author) 1568-1639 

W.  Wotton    .    .   Wotton,    William    (Eng.    divine, 

critic,  and  historian) 1666-1726 

Woty    ....    Woty,  William  (Eng.  poet).  (jVasea* 

Advice.    Blossoms  of  Helicon.]     ,  -1791 

Wraxall   .    .    .    Wraxall,  Sir  Nathaniel  Wm.  (Eng. 

author) 1751-1831 

Bp.  Wren      .    .    Wren,  Bp.  Matthew  (Eng.  divine)     1585-106} 
Wright.    .    .    .    Wright,  Thomas  (Eng.  antiquary)      1810-1871 
Wi/alt  .    .    .    .    Wy att,  Thomas  ( Eng.  poet)    .    .    .    1503-1542 
Wycherley     .    .    Wvcherley,  William  (Eng.  drama- 
tist)    1640?-171o 

Wyclif,    .    .    .    Wyclif,  John  (Eng.  reformer,  and 

translator  of  the  Bible)    .    .    .    .  1.324  ?-I384 
Sir  J.  Wynne    •    Wynne,  Sir  John  (Brit,  writer)  .    .    1553-1026 

Tarrell     .    .    .    Yarrell,  William  (Brit,  naturalist)  1784-1850 
Yelverton  .    .    .    Yelverton,  Sir  Henry  (Eng.  writer)  1560-1030 
Miss  I'onge   .    .    Yonge,  Charlotte  JIary  (Eng.  nov- 
elist)       1823- 

Youatt ....    Yonatt,  Wm.  (Eng.  veterinary  sur- 
geon)      1777-1847 

Young  ....    Young,  Edward  (Eng.  poet)   .    .    .  1084-1765 
C.  A.  Young     .    Young,  Charles  Augustus  (Am.  as- 
tronomer)       1834- 

J.  Yomg  .    .    .    Young,  John  (Scotch  divine) .    .    .  ],'(n6-liWi 

YuU Yule,  Henry  (Brit,  geographer).    .  1820-1881! 
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LANGUAGES  KINDRED  TO  THE  ENGLISH. 

§  1.  Anglo-Saxon,  Teutonic,  Indo-European.  The  Englisli  language  is  the  de- 
scendant and  representative  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon.  It  has  lost  very  much  of  the 
inflection,  and  very  many  of  the  words,  which  belonged  to  the  old  language  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  borrowed  words  very  largely,  to  the  extent  even  of  half  its 
vocabulary,  from  other  languages,  especially  the  French  and  the  Latin.  Yet  all  the 
Inflections  that  remain  in  it,  and  most  of  its  formative  endings,  the  pronouns  and 
particles,  and,  in  general,  the  words  which  are  in  most  frequent  and  familiar  use, 
have  come  to  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  With  all  its  mixture  of  foreign  elements,  it 
is  still  a  Teutonic  language,  like  the  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  others. 
These,  again,  make  one  branch  in  that  great  family  of  languages,  which,  as  it  extends 
from  India  westward,  and  covers  nearly  the  entire  area  of  Europe,  is  called  Indo- 
European.  Among  all  families  of  kindred  tongues,  the  Indo-European  is  preeminent, 
both  for  the  perfection  of  its  organic  structure,  and  for  the  value  of  its  literary  mon- 
uments. The  parent  of  the  whole  family,  the  one  primitive  Indo-European  language, 
has  left  no  such  monument  of  itself ;  but  its  forms  and  roots  may  be  made  out,  to  a 
'  great  extent,  by  the  scientific  comparison  of  the  languages  which  are  descended  from 
it.    The  main  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family  are  the  following :  — 

§  2.  I.  The  Indian.  The  Sanskrii  of  the  four  Vedas,  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Brahman  religion,  is  more  ancient  than  the  common  or  classical  Sanskrit.  Even  the 
latter  had  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  common  life  as  early  as  the  third  century 
before  Christ.  It  was  succeeded  by  the  Prakrit  dialects,  one  of  which,  the  Pali,  is 
the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists  in  Ceylon  and  Farther  India.  These,  in  their 
turn,  were  succeeded  by  the  modem  idioms  of  Northern  Hindostan,  —  the  Bengali, 
Mahrati,  Guzerati,  and  others.  The  Hindoostanee  (or  Urdu),  formed  in  the  camps 
and  courts  of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors  of  India,  is  largely  intermixed  with  Per- 
sian and  Arabic.  The  widely  scattered  Gypsies  speak,  with  great  diversity  of  dialect, 
a  language  which  is  clearly  of  Indian  stock. 

§  3.  n.  The  Iranian.  To  this  branch  belong  :  1.  The  Zend,  which  is  believed  to 
iiave  been  the  language  of  ancient  Bactria,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Avesta,  or  sacred 
writings  of  the  Parsees.  2.  The  Old  Persian,  which  is  seen  in  the  cuneiform  (or 
irrow-headed)  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes.  The  modem  Persian  has  lost  nearly 
All  the  ancient  inflection,  and  with  the  Mohammedan  religion  has  adopted  a  multitude 
of  words  from  the  Arabic.  Other  languages  belonging  to  this  branch  are  those  of 
the  Kurds,  the  Afghans,  and  the  Osseies  (in  the  Caucasus).  The  Armenian  (ancient 
and  modern),  formerly  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Iranian  family,  is  now  recognized 
as  an  independent  branch  of  the  Indo-European  stock.  The  Indian  and  Iranian  are 
often  classed  together  as  forming  the  Indo-Persian,  or  Aryan,  branch  of  our  family. 

§  4.  in.  The  Gbeek.  Of  its  numerous  dialects,  the  first  to  receive  literary  cul- 
ture was  the  Old  Ionic,  or  Epic,  followed  by  the  ^olic,  the  Doric,  the  New  Ionic, 
and  finally  the  Attic,  which  became  at  length,  though  with  some  change  of  form,  the 
common  language  of  literature  and  society.  It  is  represented  now  by  the  Romaic, 
or  Modem  Greek.  The  Albanian,  spoken  in  a  large  part  of  modern  Greece,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Ulyrian.  It  is  not  a  near  relative  of  the 
Greek,  but  is  commonly  accounted  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family. 
Its  position  and  relations,  however,  are  still  very  obscure. 

§  5.  IV.  The  Italic.  This  is  often  joined  with  the  preceding,  as  the  Greoo-ltalio, 
or  Classical,  branch,  but  this  classification  is  unsound.  The  Italic  branch  is,  in  many 
respects,  not  so  nearly  related  to  the  Greek  as  to  the  Celtic.  The  most  important 
member  of  the  Italic  branch  is  the  Latin.  Closely  akin  to  this  were  the  other  Italic 
languages  —  the  ^aoan,  Umbrian,  etc.  — in  Central  Italy.  The  modem  descendants 
of  the  Latin  are  called  the  Romance  languages.  They  are  the  Italian,  the  Spanish, 
the  Portuguese,  the  Catalan  (eastern  coast  of  Spain,  Balearic  Islands,  etc.,  and  the 
former  county  of  Roussillon  in  Southern  France),  the  Provencal  (of  Southern  France, 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  literary  language),  and  the  French  (originally  the  pop- 
ular dialect  of  Northern  France).  AU  these  contain  a  small  proportion  of  Teutonic 
tvords,  brought  in  by  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  But 
another  Romance  language  —  that  of  the  Wallachians,  the  descendants  of  the  Ro- 
manized Dacians  —  is  largely  intermixed  with  borrowed  words,  taken  chiefly  from  the 
neighboring  Slavonic  tribes.  The  term  Rhssto-Romanic  language  is  applied  collect- 
ively to  several  Swiss  dialects  spoken  in  Tyrol,  the  Grisons,  and  Friaul. 

§  6.  V.  The  Celtic.  This  branch  is  divided  by  strongly  marked  differences  into 
Cwo  sections :  1.  The  Gaelic,  including  the  Irish  (or  native  language  of  Ireland), 
ihe  Erse  (or  Highland  Scotch),  and  the  Manx  (the  corrupt  idiom  of  the  Isle  of  Man). 
The  last  two  are  little  more  than  dialects  of  the  Irish.  2.  The  Britannic,  including 
the  Cymric,  or  Welsh  (the  native  language  of  Wales),  the  Cornish  (which  was  spoken 
in  Cornwall,  but  went  out  of  use  in  the  last  century),  and  the  Armorican,  or  Bas- 
Breton  (still  spoken  in  the  French  province  of  Brittany,  the  ancient  Armorica).  The 
oldest  manuscript  specimens  of  the  Gaelic  belong  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  century ; 
for  the  Cymric,  the  oldest  which  are  at  all  copious  are  three  or  four  centuries  later. 

§  7.  VI.  The  Slavonic.  The  earliest  monument  is  the  incomplete  version  of  the 
"Sible,  made  in  the  ninth  century,  by  the  Greek  missionaries  Cyril  and  Methodius, 


into  the  Old  Slavonic  (often  called  Ecclesiastical  Slavonic,  or  Old  Bulgarian),  the 
idiom  spoken  by  the  Bulgarians  of  that  time.  This  widely  diffused  class  of  languages 
divides  itself  into  two  principal  sections :  1.  The  South-eastern  Slavonic,  including 
the  Russian,  the  Ruthenian  (in  Galicia),  the  Bulgarian,  and  the  three  Ulyrian 
idioms,  Servian,  Croatian,  and  Slovenic.  2.  The  Western  Slavonic,  including  the 
Polish,  the  Bohemian  (with  the  Moravian  and  Slovaek  dialects),  the  I/usatian  or 
Wendish,  and  the  extinct  Polabian. 

§  8.  VII.  The  Baltic.  The  most  important  language  of  this  family  is  the  Lithu- 
anian, which  has  no  monuments  older  than  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
which  has  preserved  in  a  surprising  degree  the  ancient  inflection  and  structure.  To 
the  same  stock  belong  the  Lettish  of  Courland  and  Livonia,  which  is  much  less  ancient 
in  its  form,  and  the  Old  Prussian,  which  was  once  spoken  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic 
east  of  the  Vistula,  but  became  extinct  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  connection 
between  this  and  the  preceding  branch  is  such  that  they  are  often  classed  together  aa 
the  Letto-Slavic  languages. 

§  9.  VIII.  The  TEtiTONic.  Here  again  the  earliest  monument  is  a  version  of  the 
Bible,  made  by  Ulfllas,  an  Arian  bishop  of  the  fourth  century,  into  his  native  Gothic 
(or  Mceso-Gothic),  the  language  spoken  at  that  time  by  the  Goths  on  the  Lower 
Danube.  This  work  is  preserved  only  in  fragments,  but  these  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  philologist.  The  Teutonic  languages  are 
distinguished  as,  — 

§  10.  1.  The  Gothic,  almost  the  only  monument  of  which  is  the  Bible  translation 
of  Ulfilas.  Some  remarkable  agreements  between  Gothic  and  Scandinavian  have 
caused  many  scholars  to  include  these  two  languages  in  a  single  class,  the  East  Ger- 
manic. 

§  11.  2.  The  Norse,  or  Scandinavian.  The  Old  Norse  is  also  called  Old  Icelandic, 
as  most  of  its  abundant  literature  (Eddas,  Sagas,  etc.)  was  composed  in  Iceland.  The 
oldest  manuscripts  in  which  it  is  preserved  are  of  the  twelfth  century ;  but  many  of 
its  productions  are  of  earlier  origin,  going  back  even  to  the  heathen  times  of  Scandi- 
navia. The  modem  Icelandic  has  adhered  with  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  forms  of 
the  ancient  language.  But  the  modern  idioms  of  the  Scandinavian  mainland,  the 
Swedish,  the  Vanish,  and  the  Norwegian,  have  undergone  extensive  changes. 

§  12.  3.  The  West  Germanic,  conveniently  divided  into  High  Germanic  and  Low 
Germanic. 

I.  The  High  Germanic  is  the  language  of  Upper  or  Southern  Germany.  The  Old 
High  German  is  seen  in  Otfrid's  Krist,  Notker's  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  and 
other  monuments,  most  of  them  in  verse,  from  the  eighth  century  to  the  end  of  the 
eleventh.  The  Sliddle  High  German,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
a  rich  poetical  literature,  including  the  Nibelungen  NSt  with  its  attendant  epics,  and 
the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Minnesinger.  The  New  High  German  is  the  language  of 
Luther's  Bible  version  and  of  all  German  literature  since  the  Reformation. 

n.  The  Low  Germanic,  spoken  in  Northern  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  Here 
belong :  (a)  The  Friesic,  which  was  once  spoken  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of 
Germany,  from  the  Elbe  westward.  Its  early  monuments  consist  almost  wholly  of 
laws,  beginning  with  the  fourteenth  century.  For  a  long  time  it  has  existed  only  as 
a  popular  idiom,  and  is  now  confined  to  a  few  small  and  .scattered  localities.  (6)  The 
Anglo-Saxon  (sometimes  called  simply  Saxon),  which  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
was  transplanted  from  Northeastern  Germany  to  Britain,  and  has  had  its  subsequent 
development  and  history  in  that  island,  (c)  The  Old  Saxon,  which  was  spoken  in 
Northern  Germany  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  south  of  the  narrow  sea-coast 
region,  wliioh  was  occupied  by  the  Friesic.  It  is  known  almost  solely  from  the 
Hgliand  (i.  e.,  Savior),  a  metrical  narration  of  the  gospel  history,  preserved  in  man- 
uscripts of  the  ninth  century,  ((f)  The  Old  Prankish,  the  language  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  same  period,  was  closely  allied  to  the  Old  Saxon.  I-ts  modem  represen- 
tatives are  (1)  the  Dutch,  or  Low  Dutch,  spoken  in  Holland,  and  used  as  a  literary 
language  since  the  last  part  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  (2)  the  Flemish,  spoken 
in  Flanders,  and  often  erroneously  regarded  as  a  dialect  of  the  Dutch,  (e)  The  Low 
German,  strictly  so  called  (or  Plattdeutsch),  the  idiom  of  the  common  people  in 
Northern  Germany,  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Old  Saxon.  In  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  it  was  used  as  a  literary  language ;  but  political  circum- 
stances, giving  ascendency  to  the  High  German,  have  reduced  it  to  the  inferior  posi- 
tion of  a  popular  dialect. 

§  13.  Languages  not  kindred  to  the  English.  The  Indo-European  family  has 
no  isolated  domain,  but  comes  in  contact  with  various  other  families  of  languages.  It 
is  bounded  along  its  northern  frontier  by  the  Tartaric  (or  Tataric)  family  (called  also 
the  Turanian,  or  the  Altaic),  which  includes  the  numerous  and  widely  different  lan- 
guages of  the  Mantchoos,  the  Mongols,  the  Turks  (in  Asia  and  Europe),  the  Magyars 
(in  Hungary),  the  Finns,  and  a  multitude  of  other  tribes.  To  the  southeast  it  touches 
on  the  so-called  Dravidian  family,  consisting  of  the  Tamil  and  its  sister  idioms  in 
Ceylon  and  Southern  India.  In  Southwestern  Asia  it  is  in  contact  vrith  a  more  re- 
markable family,  — the  Semitic,  —  including  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Ethi- 
opic,  with  their  ancient  and  important  literatures.  Even  in  Southwestern  Europe,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  ancient  Etruscan  belonged  to  our  family.  It  is  perfectly  cleai- 
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that  the  ancient  Iberian  did  not  belong  to  it,  which  was  once  the  prevailing  language 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  wliich  still  lives,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
the  strange  language  called  Basque  {Biseayan,  or  Euscarra).  Whether  the  Indo- 
European  lias  a  primitive  connection  witli  any  of  the  adjacent  families,  is  a  question 
whicli  has  not  been,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  decided  by  pliilological  evidence.  At 
all  events,  it  is  certain  tliat  between  Welsli  and  Sanskrit,  distant  as  tliey  are  in  space 
and  time,  tliere  is  an  infinitely  closer  connection  than  between  tlie  neigliboring  pairs 
of  Russian  and  Finnish,  German  and  Hungarian,  or  Greek  and  Hebrew.  It  is  true 
that  some  languages  of  our  family  have  borrowed  particular  words  from  languages  of 
other  families.  The  English,  for  example,  lias  taken  from  the  Hebrew  such  words  as 
shekel,  eherub,  seraph,  jubilee,  pkarisee,  cabala,  etc.  ;  and  from  some  of  them  lias 
formed  derivatives,  such  as  seraphic,  jubilant,  pharisaical,  pharisaism,  cabalisl,  cab- 
alistical,  etc.  But  tliis  borrowing  can  only  occur  where  tliere  are  historical  condi- 
tions that  favor  it :  even  then  it  has  its  limits  and  its  distinctive  marks,  and  must  not 
be  confounded  with  a  radical  affinity  between  two  languages.  All  etymologizing 
which  assumes  or  implies  a  radical  affi;iity  between  English  and  Hebrew,  English  and 
Finnish,  or  the  like,  is,  in  the  present  state  of  philology,  unscientific  and  illusory. 


GENERAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  TEUTONIC  LANGUAGES,  PARTICULARLY 
THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 

§  14.  Frogxesslon  of  Mutes.  In  examining  the  sounds  of  the  Teutonic  languages 
we  find  that  the  primitive  Indo-European  mutes  have  undergone  a  remarkable  series 
of  changes.  The  smooth  mutes  {lenuc:)  of  the  parent  tongue,  p,  i,  k  (preserved  as 
Buch  in  Greek  and  Latin),  appear  in  Gothic  asf,p  (th),h;  the  primitive  middle  mutes 
(mediae),  b,  d,  g,  as  p,  t,  k ;  and  the  primitive  medial  aspirates  (mediae  aspiratae), 
hh,  dh,  git,  (in  Greek  0,  6,  x)i  as  /,  d,  g.  This  process,  known  as  the  Progression 
of  Mutes,  is  often  stated  thus :  the  primitive  smooth  mutes  pass  in  Gothic  into  the 
corresponding  aspirates,  the  primitive  middle  mutes  into  the  corresponding  smooth 
mutes,  and  the  primitive  medial  aspirates  into  the  corresponding  middle  mutes.  But 
this  form  of  statement,  though  convenient  as  an  aid  to  memory,  is  open  to  grave  ob- 
jections from  a  scientific  point  of  view :  for  example,  the  letters  6,  d,  g,  in  Gothic,  do 
not  always  stand  for  the  sounds  of  the  middle  mutes,  but  in  certain  positions  repre- 
sent spirants,  and  Gothic  f,p,  h,  are  spirants,  not  aspirates.  In  the  Progression  of 
Mutes  the  other  Teutonic  languages  agree  in  general  with  the  Gotliic  ;  but  the  Old 
Higli  German  has  gone  one  step  farther,  changing  the  Gothic  6,  d,  g,  iiitop,  /,  k ;  the 
Gothic  p,  t,  k,  into/,  z  (for  th),  ch  ;  and  the  Gothic  p  into  d.  The  change  from  6,  g, 
to  p,  k,  however,  is  unknown  to  the  New  High  German.  In  Old  High  German  it  was 
confined  to  certain  dialects,  .and  it  had  begun  to  lose  ground  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Middle  High  German  period.  To  the  rules  thus  roughly  given,  there  are  numer- 
ous apparent  exceptions  (thus  after  s,  the  primitive  smooth  mutes  remain  unchanged), 
but  all  of  tliese  can  be  shown  to  depend  on  special  laws.  The  following  examples 
will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  Progression  of  Mutes  :  — 


Greek. 

Latin.                             Gothic. 

Eng. 

0.  H.  Ger. 

N.  H.  Ger 

irous  (for  Tro5-9) 

pes  (toTped-s)              jotus 

.fool 

Jnoz 

fuss 

rpfU 

Ires                                 preis 

three 

drl 

drei 

Kap^ia 

cor(d)                            hairto 

heart 

herza 

herz 

KavvoL^L': 

cannabis  (borrowed  from  Greek)  hemp 

hanaf 

hanf 

6uo 

duo                                  twai 

two 

ztco 

zn-ei 

yeVos 

genus                             kuni 

kin 

chunni 

(kin-d) 

tj>paTr)p 

/rater                             bropar 

brother 

pruodar 

bruder 

6vpa 

fores                             daur 

door 

tor 

thor 

X")";  (for  xi"-') 

anser  (for  hanser) 

goose 

gans 

vrrj-vaL 

sta-re                            sta-ndan 

sla-nd 

sta-ndan 

steh-en 

§  15.  Variation  of  Vowels.  It  is  a  thing  of  familiar  occurrence  in  all  the  Teu- 
tonic languages,  that  the  same  root  appears  with  a  variety  of  vowel  sounds,  as  in 
ring,  sang,  sung,  song  ;  bind,  bound,  band,  bond.  Similar  variations  of  vov/el  sound 
are  met  with  in  other  languages.  What  is  peculiar  to  the  Teutonic  is  the  frequency 
and  regularity  with  which  they  are  used  as  a  means  for  the  inflection  and  formation 
of  words.  They  appear  thus  most  frequently  and  regularly  in  the  earliest  Teutonic 
idioms ;  many  words  which  had  them  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  have  lost  them  in  the 
English.  Different  from  these  variations  of  vowel  is  that  attenuation,  or  change 
from  a  more  open  vowel  sound  to  a  closer,  which  we  see  in  vian,  men,  foot,  feet, 
mouse,  mice.  This  change,  which  is  unknown  to  the  Gothic,  has  arisen  from  the 
influence  of  a  close  vowel  (i)  belonging  to  an  inflection  ending,  which  has  dropped 
off  from  the  English  men,  feet,  mice,  but  which  is  still  heard,  in  a  modified  form,  in 
the  German  plurals,  mdnn-er,  fUss-e,  mdus-e. 

§  16.  Nuiuhers.  The  Indo-European  inflection  distinguished  three  numbers,  sin- 
gular,  plural,  and  dual.  In  the  Teutonic  languages,  the  dual  form  of  the  noun  has 
wholly  disapp.eared :  that  of  the  verb  appears  only  in  the  Gothic,  and  there  only  in 
the  first  and  second  persons.  The  pronouns  of  the  same  persons  show  a  dual  form, 
not  only  in  the  Gothic,  but  also  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  :  thus  AS.  wit,  we  two,  unc,  us 
two,  git,  ye  two,  inc,  you  two,  but  in  the  plural  wi,  us,  ge  (ye),  eow  (you),  as  in 
English, 

§  17o  Genders.  The  Indo-European  system  of  gender  seems  to  have  commenced 
with  some  differences  of  inflection  between  the  names  of  personal  and  those  of  imper- 
sonal objects.  Among  the  first,  certain  forms  of  inflection  were  afterward  appro- 
priated to  the  names  of  female  persons.  The  result  was  a  threefold  system  of  gender, 
corresponding  to  the  real  distinctions  of  sex.  But  its  character  was  modified,  almost 
from  the  outset,  in  two  difEerent  ways :  first,  many  objects  which  are  without  sex 
were  thought  of  as  having  in  their  attributes  an  analogy  to  male  or  female  persons, 
and  accordingly  received  masculine  or  feminine  inflection  ;  and  second,  in  some  cases, 
objects  wliich  have  sex  were  thought  of  without  special  reference  to  sex,  and  accord- 
ingly received  neuter  inflection.  Thtis,  the  system  of  granunatical  gender  assumed 
to  a  great  extent  a  fictitious,  and  even  an  arbitrary,  character.  This  system  had 
become  fully  developed  before  the  separation  of  the  Indo-European  family ;  and  it  is 
found,  essentially  unchanged,  not  only  in  the  Gothic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  even 
in  the  modem  German.  In  the  English,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  ahnost  entirely  dis- 
appeared :  the  same  forms  of  the  article,  the  adjective,  and  even  of  the  pronoun,  are 
used  for  all  kinds  of  objects.  The  only  distinction  is  in  the  personal  pronoun  of 
the  third  person,  where  in  the  singular  we  use  special  forms  (he,  she;  his,  her  ;  him, 
her)  in  reference  to  male  and  female  objects.  But  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  he  is  used  in 
referring  to  se  mona,  the  moon,  si  stan,  the  stone,  as  well  as  se  cyning,  the  king ; 
heo  (she),  in  referring  to  seo  simne,  the  sun,  sea  sprskc,  the  speech,  as  well  as  seo 


sweoslor,  the  sister ;  hit  (it),  in  referring  to  p«t  heafod,  the  head,  but  also  to  beet 
beam,  the  child,  and  e\eupxt  xvif,  the  woman,  wife. 

§  18.  Cases.  The  Indo-European  had  eight  cases ;  the  nominative,  for  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sentence  ;  the  accusative,  for  the  direct  object ;  the  dative,  for  the  indirect 
object  (to  or  for  which  something  is  done) ;  the  genitive,  or  o/-case ;  the  ablative,  or 
/rom-case;  the  instrumental,  or  with-ca,se  (denoting  either  association  or  instru- 
ment) ;  the  locative,  or  m-case ;  and,  finally,  the  vocative,  or  interjectional  case, 
wliich  does  not  enter  into  the  construction  of  the  sentence.  Of  these,  the  abla- 
tive and  locative  are  nowhere  found  in  the  Teutonic  languages.  The  vocative,  which 
is  not  wanting  in  the  Gothic,  is  scarcely  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  instrumen- 
tal, which  has  nearly  disappeared  in  the  Gothic,  is  seen  in  the  inflection  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  adjectives  and  demonstratives.  The  remaining  four  cases,  the  nominative, 
accusative,  dative,  and  genitive,  are  common  to  all  the  older  Teutonic  languages, 
and  are  still  distinguished  in  the  modem  German.  The  English  distinguishes  nomi- 
native and  accusative  in  the  personal  pronouns  only  ;  in  substantives,  it  lias  the  geni- 
tive (though  in  the  plural  coimnonly  without  a  distinct  form),  but  confines  it  almost 
wholly  to  the  possessive  relation. 

§  19.  Declensions.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon,  like  the  other  Teutonic  languages,  has  two 
schemes  of  noun  inflection,  which  may  be  termed  the  Vowel  Declension  and  the 
N  Declension  :  they  are  often  called  strong  and  weak  declensions.  The  few  Anglo- 
Saxon  substantives  whicli  do  not  agree  with  either  of  these  schemes  may  be  treated 
as  anomalous.  But  different  from  both  is  the  Pronominal  Declension,  seen  in  tlcia 
demonstrative  and  most  other  pronouns.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities 
of  the  Teutonic  is  the  fact  that  every  adjective  is  inflected  in  two  ways :  it  follows 
the  pronominal  declension  when  its  substantive  is  indefinite;  but  if  the  substantive 
is  definite,  as  when  it  is  connected  with  the  definite  article,  or  with  a  demonstrative 
or  possessive  pronoun,  the  adjective  follows  the  N  declension.  Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon 
has  u-ls  cyning,  a  wise  king,  genitive  wises  cyninges,  dative  n'isum  cyninge ;  gdd 
noma,  a  good  name,  genitive  g6des  namnn,  HaXive  gddum  natnan  ;  but  se  wisa  cyning, 
the  wise  king,  genitive  pses  wi-san  cyninges,  dative  pdni  wisan  cyninge;  si  gida 
noma,  the  good  name,  genitive  pses  gddan  naman,  dative  pdm  gddan  naman.  This 
distinction  of  the  definite  and  indefinite  adjective  is  preserved  in  modem  German, 
but  is  wholly  lost  in  modern  English.  In  substantives,  the  English  still  shows  a  trace 
of  the  N  declension,  in  a  few  plurals,  like  oxen,  children,  brethren,  kine ;  though  all 
of  these,  except  oxen,  are  Old  English  blunders,  the  n  being  misapplied  to  words  that 
did  not  liave  it  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  famiUar  archaic  form  eyne  (eyes)  shows  a 
genuine  Anglo-Saxon  plural  in  n  (eagan). 

§  20.  Voices.  The  Teutonic  verb,  when  compared  with  the  Indo-European,  shows 
extensive  losses.  It  has  but  one  voice,  the  active,  having  given  up  the  middle  (or 
reflexive)  voice  and  the  passive.  In  the  Gothic,  indeed,  we  still  find  the  ancient 
middle,  formed  as  in  the  Greek,  and  used  generally  in  a  passive  sense  ;  it  is  confinedi 
however,  to  the  present  tense,  and  shows  by  other  signs  that  it  was  beginning  to 
disappear  from  the  language.  The  Anglo-Saxon  has  preserved  a  single  relic  of  the 
old  medio-passive,  —  the  form  hdlte  (Goth,  haitada,  is  called,  0.  Eng.  hight).  In 
the  past  tense  of  the  Gothic,  and  in  both  tenses  of  the  other  old  Germanic  idioms, 
the  place  of  a  passive  verb  was  supplied  by  using  the  passive  participle,  sometimes 
with  the  verb  which  means  to  be  (Goth,  wisan,  AS.  wesan,  or  beon,  etc.),  and  some- 
times with  the  verb  which  means  to  become  (Goth,  wairpan,  AS.  weorSan,  Old 
Eng.  icorth  in  woe  worth  the  day).  In  all  the  modem  Germanic  idioms,  except  the 
Englisli,  only  the  latter  verb  (Ger.  iverden,  Dutch  warden,  etc.)  is  used  to  make  up 
the  passive.  The  English  alone,  doubtless  under  French  influence,  has  fixed  upon 
the  verb  to  be  for  this  purpose.  The  Danish  and  Swedish  have  a  passive  made  by 
addmg  s  to  the  forms  of  the  active.  But  for  this  j  the  Icelandic  has  st,  and  in  the 
earliest  manuscripts  sk,  which  is  plainly  the  reflexive  pronoun  sik  (self,  selves)  short- 
ened and  added  to  the  active  verb.  Here,  as  in  many  other  languages,  the  passive 
was  originally  reflexive. 

§  21.  Moods  and  Tenses.  The  Teutonic  verb  has  three  finite  moods,  the  indica- 
tive, the  subjunctive  (Greek  optative,  Sanskrit  potential),  and  the  imperative  :  the 
second  of  these  has,  to  a  great  extent,  disappeared  in  modem  English.  It  has  also 
an  infinitive,  and  a  participle  active  and  passive,  which  are  essentially  verbal  nouns. 
Of  the  primitive  moods,  it  wants  only  the  one  which  is  represented  by  the  Greek 
subjunctive.  Of  tenses,  it  has  lost  the  primitive  imperfect,  future,  and  aorist,  retain- 
ing only  thepreseiU  and  the  perfect.  The  reduplication  of  the  perfect  (seen  in  Greek 
Ae'-Au-ica,  Latin  tu-tud-i)  is  preserved  by  the  Gothic  in  a  few  verbs,  as  haihald,  held  j 
in  the  other  idioms  we  find  little  more  than  traces  of  its  former  existence. 

§  22.  Persons  and  Nnmliers.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  per- 
sonal endings  (except  perhaps  that  of  the  third  person  plural)  were  in  their  origin 
pronouns,  appended  to  the  verb,  and  denoting  its  subject.  The  Gothic,  in  general, 
distinguishes  the  three  persons  of  the  singular  and  those  of  the  plural  by  as  many 
difEerent  endings.  The  Anglo-Saxon  confounds  the  three  persons  in  the  plural  of 
the  indicative,  and  in  both  numbers  of  the  subjunctive ;  but  still  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  singular  and  the  plural.  Even  this  last  distinction  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
lost  in  modern  English.    The  Teutonic  Imperative  has  only  a  second  person. 

§  23.  Verbs  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Inflection.    The  Teutonic  verbs  divide 

themselves  into  two  well-marked  classes,  which  may  be  called  verbs  of  primary,  and 
verbs  of  secondary,  inflection  :  they  are  often  called  verbs  of  strong  and  of  weak  in- 
flection. To  the  first  class  belong  words  like  fall,  fell;  know,  knew ;  swear,  swore ; 
drive,  drove;  choose,  chose;  lie,  lay;  come,  came;  sing,  sang,  etc.  In  these,  the 
past  tense  adds  nothing,  except  personal  endings,  after  the  root  or  stem  of  the  verb. 
They  are  further  characterized  by  that  variation  of  the  radical  vowel  (internal  inflec- 
tion), which  has  been  already  noticed  as  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Teutonic.  To 
the  second  class  belong  words  like  kill,  killed;  lie,  lied;  lay,  laid;  lead,  led  (for 
leaded) ;  leave,  left  (for  leaved) ;  have,  had  (for  haved) ;  make,  made  (for  maked) ; 
etc.  In  these,  the  past  tense  adds  d  (in  High  German,  t)  to  the  root  or  stem.  Only 
a  few  of  them  have  also  a  change  of  radical  vowel,  as  sell,  sold;  bring,  brought,  etc. 
In  most  forms  of  the  Gothic  perfect,  this  d  is  doubled,  as  in  lag-i-dedum,  w-e  laid,  lag- 
i-dedup,  ye  laid,  etc.  This  has  been  thought  to  be  the  reduphcated  perfect  of  a  verb 
corresponding  to  our  do  ;  thus  lag-i-dedum  =  lay-did-we,  we  made  a  laying ;  but 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  an  explanation.  In  Gothic,  this  class 
embraces  the  derivative  words,  while  nearly  all  primitive  verbs  have  the  inflection  of 
the  first  class.  But  the  tendency  in  all  Teutonic  languages  has  been  to  increase  the 
second  class  at  the  expense  of  the  first.  Many  Anglo-Saxon  verbs  of  the  first  class 
belong  in  Old  English  to  the  second :  thus,  AS.  murnan,  to  mourn,  pf.  mearn,  but 
0.  Eng.  morned  ;  baean,  to  bake,  pf.  bSc,  O.  Eng.  baked  and  bok  ;  leosan,  to  lose,  pf. 
leas.  0.  Eng.  loste.  And  many  Old  English  verbs  of  the  fir-st  class  belong  in  modem 
English  to  the  second  :  thus,  0.  Eng.  seic  (pf.  of  sow),  now  sowed;  0.  Eng.  glod  (pf. 
of  glide),  now  glided;  0.  Eng.  gnow  (pf.  of  gnaw),  now  gnawed.    Very  rarely  the 
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change  has  been  in  the  opposite  direction  :  thus,  Eng.  wore  (pf.  of  wear),  AS.  werede 
(O.  Eng.  wered).  The  result  of  these  clmnges  is,  tliat  in  modern  Kuglish,  tlie  verbs  of 
the  first  class,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  second,  have  the  appearance  of  anom- 
alous and  capricious  exceptions  to  a  general  law  of  intiection. 

THE  ANGLO-SAXON  AS  A  LITERARY  LANGUAGE. 

§  24.  Name.  The  emigrants  from  Germany,  who  invaded  Britain  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries,  and  after  long  struggles  conquered  most  of  the  island,  appear  to  have 
come  in  great  part  from  the  districts  now  called  Sleswick  and  Holstein,  on  the  east- 
ern shores  of  tlie  North  Sea.  The  Angles,  who  seem  to  have  been  tlie  most  numerous 
portion,  established  themselves  in  the  east  and  north  of  Britain,  but  left  the  Scottish 
Highlands  to  their  Gaelic  population.  The  Saxons  occupied  the  south  imd  west,  but 
left  Wales  and  Cornwall  to  their  Cymric  population.  A  third  fraction,  of  far  infe- 
rior numbers,  the  Jutes,  took  possession  of  Kent  in  the  southeast  of  England.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  differences  of  dialect  among  these  settlers  ;  and, 
particularly,  that  the  idiom  of  the  Angles  varied  in  some  degree  from  that  of  the 
Saxons;  but  it  can  not  well  be  doubted  that  they  all  spoke  substantially  the  same 
language.  This  common  language  boars  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Friesic  and  to  the 
Old  Saxon,  holding  in  some  respects  an  intermediate  position  between  them.  In  its 
oldest  monimients  (which,  however,  are  about  three  hundred  years  later  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon  conquest)  four  dialects  are  distinguishable  :  the  two  Anglian  dialects 
(the  A'orl/nimbriaiJ,  and  the  Mercian  or  Midland),  the  Kentis/i,  and  the  Suxon.  Of 
these  the  Saxon  has  left  a  considerable  literature  (chietly  in  the  West  Saxon  dialect), 
but  the  otlier  tluee  have  come  down  to  us  in  scanty  remnants.  The  first  of  the  four 
to  receive  literary  cultivation  was  the  Northumbrian,  which  developed  a  considerable 
literature ;  but  with  tlie  transference  of  power  from  the  north  to  the  south,  the 
Saxon  (especially  tlie  West  Saxon,  or  language  of  Wessex)  became  the  literary  dia- 
lect, so  that  tlie  old  Northumbrian  poems  have  reached  us  only  in  a  Saxon  dress. 
The  term  English  (Etiglisc,  belonging  to  the  Angles)  was,  however,  retained  by  the 
Saxons  as  a  designation  for  their  own  language  as  well  as  that  of  tlieir  more  northern 
countrymen.  The  term  Anglo-Saxon,  originally  political  in  its  application  (and 
meaning  perhaps  not  Angle  and  Saxon,  but  English-Saxan)  was  first  applied  to  the 
language  by  modern  scholars.  Though  strongly  objected  to  in  some  quarters,  this 
term  is  too  convenient  to  be  lightly  rejected  in  favor  of  the  ambiguous  name  Old 
English.  In  this  sketch  Anglo-Saxon  words  will  be  given  in  their  West  Saxon  form 
unless  the  contrary  is  mentioned. 

§  25.  Alliterative  Verse.  There  was  no  written  Anglo-Saxon  literature  until 
after  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity.  The  earliest  productions  were  po- 
etical, and,  like  all  Anglo-Saxon  poetry,  indeed  like  all  early  Teutonic  poetry,  they 
are  alliterative.  The  verses  are  not  confined  to  a  uniform  number  of  syllables,  nor 
do  they  have  final  rhyme.  But  in  each  line  several  prominent  words,  two,  three,  or 
four,  either  all  begin  with  the  same  consonant,  or  all  begin  with  vowels,  which  are 
not  required  to  be  the  same.  In  the  most  common  arrangement,  there  are  three  al- 
literative words  in  the  line,  two  in  the  first  half-verse,  and  one  in  the  second.  A 
word  which  has  an  unaccented  prefix  is  treated  as  if  the  prefix  were  no  part  of  it. 
Every  line  falls  into  two  half-verses,  each  of  which  has  two  full  accents.  The  meas- 
ure admits  of  great  variety,  but  recent  investigations  indicate  that  it  is  controlled  by 
definite  laws  and  largely  dependent  on  quantity.  To  illustrate  the  description,  we 
subjoin  the  so-called  Hymn  of  Cfedmon  as  given  in  a  West-Saxon  form  by  King 
Alfred  in  his  translation  of  Bede.  We  divide  each  line  into  its  two  half-verses,  and 
mark  the  initial  letter  of  the  alliterative  words.  In  the  annexed  translation,  otlier 
objects  are  sacrificed  in  order  to  represent  the  alliteration. 


Nu  wi  sceolon  Aerian, 
Aeofon-rices  weard, 
OTetodes  jnihte, 
end  his  mod-geponc, 
weorc  tt'uldor-faeder, 
Bwa  h6  ifundra  gehwaee 
ice  dryhten 
ord  onstealde. 
H^  serest  gesc^op 
eorSan  bearnum 
Aeofon  to  Arofe, 
Aalig  scippend : 
fa  middangeard 
TTioncynnes  weaid 
^ce  dryhten 
asfter  t^ode, 
/irum/oldan, 
/riSa  aelmihtig. 


Now  must  we  glorify 

the  guardian  of  heaven's  kingdom, 

the  maker's  might, 

and  his  mind's  thought, 

the  zcork  of  the  worshiped  father, 

when  of  his  wonders,  each  one, 

the  ever  living  lord 

ordered  the  origin. 

He  erst  created 

for  earth's  children 

Aeaven  as  a  Aigh  roof, 

the  Aoly  creator : 

then  this  mid-world 

did  man's  great  guardian 

the  ever  living  lord 

afterward  prepare, 

for  men  a  ?nansion, 

the  master  almighty. 


§  26.  Works  ol  Poetry  and  Prose.  Among  the  longer  Anglo-Saxon  poems,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  epic  called  Bt5owulf ,  from  the  name  of  its  Danish  hero.  It  is 
preserved  in  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century,  but  is  certainly  much  more  ancient 
in  its  origin.  In  substance,  it  must  have  come  down  from  heathen  times,  though  the 
form  in  which  we  have  it  shows  the  work  of  Christian  hands.  In  the  same  manu- 
script is  preserved  a  fragment  of  350  lines  belonging  to  an  epic  poem  on  the  history 
of  Judith.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  poems.  Its  date  is  uncertain 
(perhaps  the  ninth  century).  We  have  also  a  long  series  of  Scripture  narratives 
(Genesis,  Exodus,  Daniel)  in  Anglo-Saxon  verse :  these,  too,  are  found  in  a  manu- 
script of  the  tenth  century.  They  have  been  generally  regarded  as  productions  of 
Csedmon,  a  monk  who  lived  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventh.  This  theory,  however,  is 
now  universally  abandoned.  In  their  present  shape  the  poems  are  later  than  the 
time  of  Caedmon,  and  certainly  not  all  the  work  of  one  author.  Professor  Eduard 
Sievers  has  shown  good  grounds  for  believing  that  much  of  the  Genesis  is  translated 
from  a  lost  Old  Saxon  original.  A  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century  contains  the 
last  two  thirds  of  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms,  which,  though  considerably  older 
than  the  manuscript,  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  Caedmon's  contemporary  Aldhelra 
of  Malmesbury.  To  Cynewulf,  by  many  supposed  to  be  a  Northumbrian  poet  of  tlie 
eighth  century,  are  ascribed  with  certainty  three  long  poems,  Christ,  Juliana  (a  life 
of  the  saint  of  that  name),  and  Elene  (an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  cross),  as 
well  as  the  Fates  of  the  Apostles  and  a  collection  of  metrical  riddles.  Among  other 
poems  with  more  or  less  probability  ascribed  to  the  same  author  may  be  mentioned 


Lives  of  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Guthlac,  the  Phoenix,  and  the  Dream  of  the  Rood.  Of 
uncertain  authorsliip  are  several  interesting  short  poems,  tlie  Wanderer,  the  Sea- 
farer, the  Battle  of  Maldoii,  Atlielstan's  Victory  at  Brunanburh,  and  the  very  pe- 
culiar and  artificial  Rhyming  Song.  The  famous  Exeter  manuscript  of  the  eleventh 
century  contains  most  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  Cynewulf  and  several  known  not  to 
be  his.  In  prose,  besides  versions  of  ditterent  parts  of  the  Bible,  the  most  important 
works  are  the  translations  made  from  the  Latin  by  King  Alfred  in  the  ninth  century 
(including  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  the  History  of  Orosius,  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Bede,  and  Boethius  on  the  Consolations  of  Philosophy) ;  the  Homilies  of  iEltric, 
who  was  Abbot  of  Egnesham  (Enshaui)  ill  the  earlier  part  of  the  eleventh  century ; 
the  Homilies  of  Wulfstan,  who  was  Archbishop  of  York  from  lOO'i  to  1023 ;  and  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  in  which  the  principal  events  of  Anglo-Saxon  times  are  recorded  in 
the  form  of  dry  and  meager  annals,  by  several  successive  writers,  the  last  of  whom 
wrote  about  a  century  after  the  Norman  conquest. 

An  excellent  bibliographical  account  of  the  literature  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  is 
Wulker's  Grundriss  zur  Geschic/Ue  der  angcls'dchsisclLen  Lilteiatvr,  Leipzig,  1885. 


INFLUENCE  OF  OTHER  LANGUAGES  ON  THE  ANGLO-SAXON. 

§  27.  The  Celtic.  The  Saxons  and  Angles,  wlirn  they  entered  Britain,  were 
brought  into  contact  with  a  Celtic-speaking  population.  It  is  true  that  the  Latin 
had  been  spoken  by  the  dominant  people  in  England  during  more  than  three  centu- 
ries of  Roman  occupation.  But  it  seems  not  to  have  established  itself,  as  it  did  in 
Gaul  and  Spain,  so  as  to  supplant  the  native  language  of  the  country.  It  had  rather 
the  position  which  was  afterward  held  on  the  same  ground  by  its  own  child,  the 
French,  lor  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest.  It  was  spoken  by 
the  ruling  caste,  wlille  the  mass  of  the  people  adhered  to  their  own  mother  tongue, 
though  they  naturally  received  into  it,  as  time  passed  on,  a  considerable  number  of 
words  learned  from  their  rulers.  In  Wales,  which  has  retained  the  same  population 
from  Roman  times,  the  vernacular  idiom  is  not  of  Latin  origin,  nor  is  it  very  largely 
intermixed  with  Latin  :  it  is  true  and  genuine  Celtic.  The  probability  is,  that  the 
great  body  of  those  whose  possessions  passed  into  Anglo-Saxon  hands  spoke  substan- 
tially the  same  language.  This  being  so,  it  would  not  have  seemed  strange  if  the 
idiom  of  the  conquered  people  had  acted  on  that  of  the  conquerors,  so  as  to  introduce 
a  large  Celtic  element  into  Anglo-Saxon  and  English.  But  the  fact  is  quite  the  con- 
trary. The  Celtic  words  in  English  are  altogether  few  in  number  :  most  of  them  — 
as  bard,  druid,  croud  (a  fiddle),  etc.  — belong  to  objects  which  are  specially  Celtic  ; 
and  a  large  part  —  including  nearly  all  those  of  Gaelic  origin,  as  brogue,  clan,  ivhisky, 
etc.  — are  of  recent  introduction.  It  should  seem  that  in  the  slow  and  gradual  prog- 
ress of  the  Saxon  conquests,  the  native  British  fell  back  from  point  to  point  before 
the  invaders  ;  or,  if  a  part  remained  in  their  old  homes,  they  were  too  few  to  main- 
tain their  old  language,  and  had  to  exchange  it  for  the  Saxon  ;  while  the  inde- 
pendent Britons  and  the  Saxons,  engaged  in  constant  hostilities,  were  cut  off  from 
that  free  and  peaceful  intercourse  which  might  have  left  a  marked  impress  on  the 
languages  of  both.  There  have  been,  indeed,  etymologists  who  regarded  a  large 
number  of  English  words  as  borrowed  from  the  primitive  British.  But  in  many  of 
the  cases  brought  forward,  there  is  no  real  connection  between  the  words  compared. 
Thus  AS.  cuS,  known  (seen  in  Eng.  nn-couth),  has  nothing  to  do  with  Welsh  gwydd, 
knowledge  ;  givydd  stands,  by  Welsh  phonetic  change,  for  earlier  vid  which  corre- 
sponds to  Lat.  vid-eo,  Eng.  wit  (as  verb,  to  know) ;  while  cuS  is  identical  with  Ger. 
Icund,  and  comes  from  the  root  seen  in  our  ken  and  knoto.  In  many  other  cases, 
there  is  a  real  connection,  but  no  borrowing,  the  words  having  come  down  both  in 
the  Teutonic  and  the  Celtic  from  the  common  Indo-European  stock.  Thus  barrow, 
which  has  been  identified  with  W.  berfa,  is  really  derived  from  the  root  of  the  verb 
to  Jear,  Goth,  ftajrara,  Lat.  fero;  while  berfa,  if  not  taken  from  the  English,  was 
formed  on  Celtic  ground  from  the  same  root,  as  seen  in  Ir.  beirim.  For  in  many 
cases,  when  borrowing  has  occurred,  it  has  clearly  been  in  the  opposite  direction,  by 
the  Celtic  from  the  English,  or  from  the  French  or  the  Latin.  Thus  the  English 
solder  and  locker  do  not  come  from  the  Welsh  sawduriaiv  and  llogell,  but  have  other 
satisfactory  etymologies;  while  sawduriaw  is  plainly  taken  from  the  English,  and 
llogell  (i.  e.,  locel)  is  simply  the  Latin  loculus.  There  remain,  however,  a  small  num- 
ber of  words  —  such  as  basket,  glen,  lad,  dun  (color),  etc. — in  which  an  early  bor- 
rowing from  the  Welsh  is  either  certain  or  probable.  But  the  words  bran,  piece, 
quay,  and  a  few  others  like  them,  if  they  are  really  of  Celtic  origin,  have  not  come  to 
us  directly  from  the  Celtic,  but  have  passed  from  a  Celtic  source  into  the  Romance 
languages,  and  from  thence  into  the  English. 

§  28.  The  Latin.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  at 
the  opening  of  the  seventh  century,  brought  with  it  the  study  of  the  Latin.  The 
cultivation  of  learning  and  letters  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  ecclesiastics,  with 
whom  Latin  was  the  professional  language.  Hence  a  number  of  Latin  or  Latinized 
Greek  words,  many  of  them  words  connected  with  church  or  religion,  passed  into  the 
Anglo-Saxon  ;  thus  :  — 


Lat. 

diabolns 

AS.    deofol 

Eng 

devil 

presbyter 

preost 

priest 

episcopus 

biscop 

bishop 

monasferium 

mynster 

minster 

clericus 

cleric,  clero 

clerk 

prxdicare 

predician 

(preach) 

Gr. 

Kvpiaxrj,  or  J 
KvpiaKov       f 

cyrice 

(  church 

\  (kirk,  Scotch) 

€\€rffiotnjvyj 

sslmesse 

alms 

Lat. 

pondo 

pund 

potmd 

moneta 

mynet  (money) 

mint 

The  names  of  months  were  also  borrowed  from  the  Latin.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that,  while  minster  and  mint  have  come  to  us  through  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we  have 
the  same  Latin  words  by  more  recent  importation  in  monastery  and  money,  which 
come  through  the  French  monasthre  and  monnaie.  The  number  of  Latin  words  that 
made  their  way  into  the  language  before  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  is  very 
considerable.  Professor  Skeat  gives  a  list  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty.  A 
very  few  of  these  were  known  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, either  from  their  having  become  a  part  of  the  common  Teutonic  speech,  or 
from  their  having  been  adopted  from  the  conquered  Britons  (such  are  strdt,  street, 
from  strata  [via'],  a  paved  road ;  mil,  a  mile,  Latin  mille  [passus'],  a  thousand  paces). 
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A   BRIEF   HISTORY   OF   THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 


§  29.  The  Scandinavian.  In  the  year  827,  Egbert,  king  of  tlie  West  Saxons, 
became  the  acknowledged  lord  of  all  the  separate  fractions  into  which  Anglo-Saxon 
England  had  before  been  divided.  But  the  united  kingdom  was  destined  to  suffer 
severely  from  a  cause  which  had  begun  its  work  with  tlie  opening  of  that  century. 
Piratical  rovers  from  the  regions  about  the  Baltic  were  at  this  period  the  scourge  and 
terror  of  Europe.  These  Scandinavians  —  or  Danes,  as  the  Saxons  named  them  all, 
whether  coming  from  Denmark  or  not  —  infested  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  England, 
not  only  making  occasional  descents,  but  conquering  large  districts,  and  forming  per- 
manent settlements.  Alfred  the  Great,  though  he  succeeded  in  checking  their  prog- 
ress and  in  forcing  them  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  allowed  them  to  remain  under 
their  own  laws  in  tliis  part  of  England,  which  was  thence  called  Danelagh  (Dane-law). 
Under  his  weak  successors,  the  Danes  resumed  their  conquering  progress,  and  at  last 
became  masters  of  the  whole  country.  The  Danish  kings,  Sweyn,  Canute,  and  Har- 
dicanute,  held  the  English  throne  from  1013  to  1042.  Yet  the  Danes  do  not  appear 
to  have  settled  in  large  numbers,  except  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  A  trace 
of  their  existence  here  is  still  seen  in  Ashby,  Rugby,  Whitby,  and  many  other  names 
of  places  with  the  same  ending  ;  for  -by  is  the  Icelandic  bf/-r,  Swedish  by,  Danish  by, 
a  town,  village.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Danes  of  England  sought  to  perpetu- 
ate or  to  extend  the  use  of  their  own  language.  Even  under  Danish  kings,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  continued  to  be  used  in  public  acts  and  laws.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  Normandy,  the  Scandinavian  settlers  did  not  long  retain  their 
mother  tongue,  but  gave  it  up  for  the  more  cultivated  idiom  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  settled.  At  the  same  time,  they  did  not  fail  to  communicate  some  of 
their  own  words  to  tlie  new  speech  of  their  adoption.  The  extent  of  the  influence 
thus  exerted  by  the  Danes  upon  our  language,  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine.  Eng- 
lish words  which  are  found  in  the  Scandinavian  idioms,  and  are  not  found  in  the  ear- 
lier Anglo-Saxon  or  other  Low  Germanic  idioms,  we  may  naturally  suspect  to  have 
come  in  by  this  channel.  But  the  inquiry  is  subject  to  great  uncertainties.  The 
existing  monuments  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  are  evidently  far  from  showing  its  com- 
plete stock  of  words ;  and  the  other  old  monuments  of  Low  Germanic  idioms  are  by 
no  means  copious  enough  to  supply  the  deficiency.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
Danish  influence  has  been  greatly  overrated  by  those  who  have  ascribed  to  it  any 
considerable  fraction  of  the  English  vocabulary.  To  this  influence  we  may  trace 
tlie  verb  call  (Icelandic  kalla),  which  seems  not  to  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon  till  993 
(ceallian)  and  for  which  the  earlier  documents  use  clypian.  So  perhaps  the  adjective 
same ;  for  though  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  the  word  as  an  adverb,  it  always  uses  ylc  for 
the  adjective  (compare  Scotch  of  that  ilk,  i.  e.,  of  the  same,  of  a  place  bearing  the 
same  name  as  a  person).  Many  other  words  (as  screech,  grime,  bow  of  a  ship),  though 
doubtless  introduced  at  a  very  early  time,  are  not  found  in  our  monuments  till  after 
the  Norman  conquest,  that  is,  till  after  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

§  30.  The  Norman-Fiencll.  The  Normans  (or  North-men)  were  a  body  of  Scan- 
dinavian adventurers,  who,  while  their  countrymen,  the  Danes,  were  making  con- 
quests in  England,  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
France.  In  912,  King  Charles  the  Simple  ceded  to  Duke  RoUo  and  his  Norman  fol- 
lowers the  province  which  took  from  them  its  name  of  Normandy.  Here  they  soon 
ceased  to  speak  their  own  language,  adopting  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  native 
population.  If  in  this  they  took  the  same  course  with  their  Danish  kinsmen  in  Eng- 
land, the  change  was  a  much  greater  one  in  the  case  of  the  Normans  ;  for  the  Scan- 
dinavian differed  far  less  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  another  member  of  the  same  Teu- 
tonic family,  than  from  the  French,  which  was  a  daughter  of  the  Latin.  The  dialect 
which  thus  grew  up  in  Normandy  differed  in  many  particulars  from  the  other  dialects 
of  the  French  language,  and  is  commonly  known  as  Norman-French.  The  influence  of 
the  Norman-French  began  to  be  felt  in  England,  even  before  the  Norman  conquest 
of  the  country.  It  seems  to  have  been  much  used  at  the  court  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, who  followed  the  Danish  dynasty,  and  reigned  from  1042  to  1065.  This  prince, 
though  of  Saxon  birth,  had  speut  his  youth  in  Normandy.  When  he  became  king  of 
England,  he  surrounded  himself  with  Normans,  exciting  thus  the  jealousy  of  his 
native  subjects,  who  in  1052  constrained  him  to  banish  the  obnoxious  foreigners. 
After  his  death,  Duke  William  of  Normandy  laid  claim  to  the  English  crown ;  and 
the  hard-fought  battle  of  Hastings,  in  1066,  in  which  Harold,  the  Saxon  king,  was 
elain,  and  his  army  totally  defeated,  established  the  claim  of  the  Conqueror.  This 
event,  which  has  affected  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  England,  has  had  the  most 
important  influence  on  its  language.  It  was  not,  indeed,  the  intention  of  William  to 
suppress  the  language  of  his  new  subjects.  He  is  said  to  have  made  an  attempt, 
though  an  unsuccessful  one,  to  acquire  it  himself.  But  the  political  and  social  con- 
ditions which  followed  the  conquest  were  extremely  unfavorable  to  the  language  of 
the  conquered  people.  Their  obstinate  resistance  and  repeated  insurrections  led  the 
Conqueror  to  treat  them  with  the  utmost  severity.  They  were  shut  out  from  oflSces 
of  state ;  they  were  removed  from  ecclesiastical  positions ;  they  were  deprived  of 
lands,  and  reduced  to  poverty  aud  wretchedness.  The  court,  the  nobility,  the  landed 
gentry,  the  clergy,  the  army,  were  all  Norman.  The  Anglo-Saxon  language  was  ban- 
ished from  these  circles,  and  the  French  took  its  place.  The  instruction  of  the 
schools  was  given  in  French  alone.  There  was  nothing  to  stimulate,  there  was  every, 
thing  to  discourage,  the  cultivation  of  the  native  language. 


TRANSITION  FROM  ANGLO-SAXON  TO  MODERN  ENGLISH. 

§  31.  Periods.  For  five  centuries  after  the  Norman  conquest,  the  language  of 
England  was  in  a  constant  and  rapid  process  of  change.  During  the  first  of  these 
centuries,  we  may  believe  that  it  had  not  yet  departed  very  widely  from  the  earlier 
type.  The  last  monument  of  the  old  language  is  the  concluding  part  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  in  which  the  history  is  brought  down  to  the  death  of  King  Stephen  in  1154. 
We  can  not,  however,  suppose  tliat  the  writer  of  that  part  has  used  the  idiom  which 
was  spoken  by  the  people  in  his  own  time.  The  change  by  which,  in  grammatical 
endings,  the  older  vowels  a,  o,  u,  have  all  passed  into  e,  is  found  in  High  German 
from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century :  it  began  even  earlier  in  our  language.  In 
the  second  century  after  the  conquest,  the  old  inflection,  with  the  change  just  de- 
scribed, is  still  for  the  most  part  retained,  but  in  a  state  of  much  confusion  and  cor- 
ruption :  this  is  called  the  Semi-Saxon  period.  In  the  third  century,  a  large  part  of 
the  old  inflection  has  disappeared,  while  no  great  proportion  of  French  words  has  yet 
come  into  the  language  :  this  is  called  the  Old  English  period.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  we  find  a  vast  body  of  French  words  mixed  with  those  of  native  stock, 
while  the  old  inflection  is  brought  down  to  that  minimum  which  remains  in  the  lan- 
guage at  this  day  :  this  is  called  the  Middle  English  period.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  process  of  change  was  gradual  and  incessant :  the  language  did  not  remain 


fixed  for  a  time,  and  then  on  a  sudden  leap  to  a  new  position.  Hence  the  periods 
here  distinguished  are  in  some  degree  arbitrary,  at  least  as  regards  their  bomidaries  ; 
and  writers  may  be  found  of  the  same  period  who  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
marked  differences  of  language. 

§  32.  Changes.  It  is  implied  in  the  foregoing  statements  that  the  changes  in  our 
language,  consequent  on  the  Norman  occupation  of  England,  were  mainly  of  two 
kmds:  1.  The  loss  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflection;  and,  2.  The  introduction  of  new 
words  from  the  French.  The  latter  change  did  not  go  on  to  any  great  extent  until 
more  than  two  centuries  after  the  conquest ;  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  was  caused 
by  that  event.  But  in  regard  to  the  earlier  change,  —  the  loss  of  the  ancient  inflec- 
tion, —  it  is  maintained  by  some  writers  that  this  was  in  no  degree  occasioned  by  the 
coming  of  the  Normans.  A  similar  change  in  the  modern  languages  of  Latin  origin 
is  often  explained  from  the  difficulty  which  the  barbarian  conquerors  of  the  Roman 
empire  must  have  found  in  mastering  the  complex  system  of  Latin  inflection.  The 
explanation,  whether  satisfactory  or  not  for  the  Romance  languages,  can  not  be  ap- 
plied to  ours  ;  for  the  change  in  question  had  nearly  run  its  course  before  any  large 
part  of  the  Normans  had  begun  to  speak  English.  It  is  true  also  that  changes  of  the 
same  nature  have  been  made,  and  not  very  far  from  the  same  time,  in  the  other  Ger- 
manic idioms  :  in  each  of  them,  the  one  vowel  e  has  taken  the  place  of  other  vowels  in 
grammatical  endings,  and  in  each  a  part  of  the  endings  have  been  confounded  with  one 
another,  or  have  disappeared  altogether.  What  is  peculiar  to  the  English  is  the  rapid- 
ity of  this  movement  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried.  No  written  language  of 
Germanic  stock,  no  unwritten  dialect  of  any  province  or  people,  shows,  even  at  the 
present  day,  a  loss  of  inflection  equal  to  what  appears  in  the  English  of  five  hundred 
years  ago.  This  striking  peculiarity  in  the  effect  compels  us  to  seek  for  a  peculiar 
cause ;  and  no  cause  can  be  found  so  likely  to  produce  it,  as  the  long  subjection  of 
the  English-speaking  people  to  a  people  of  different  race  and  language.  Tlie  tenden- 
cies and  influences  which  would  in  any  case  have  given  a  new  form  to  tlie  English, 
as  they  have  to  its  sister  idioms,  derived  additional  force  and  greater  quickness  of 
operation  from  the  depressed  circumstances  of  the  English  people.  The  language 
shared  in  the  suffering  and  degradation  which  fell  on  those  who  spoke  it.  Used  only 
by  the  lower  classes,  and  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  higher,  shut  out  from  the 
schools,  from  cultivated  society,  and,  with  few  exceptions  from  works  of  literature, 
it  was  left  without  standards  of  correctness ;  it  was  deprived  of  those  conservative 
influences  which  might  otherwise  have  retarded  the  progress  of  change  and  disinte- 
gration. 

§  33.  Seml-Sazon  Period,  1150-1250.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Inflection  is  still  in 
a  great  measure  retained,  but  with  e  instead  of  other  vowels  in  the  endings,  and  with 
much  confusion  and  irregularity  of  use.  This  period  is  represented  chiefly  by  four 
works :  1.  The  Brut  of  Layamon  (La;amon),  a  long  narrative  poem,  which  recites 
the  early  fabulous  history  of  Britain.  It  is  a  free  translation,  or,  more  truly,  a  work- 
ing over,  of  the  Roman  de  Brut,  composed  in  French  by  Wace,  and  finished  in  1155. 
Layamon  was  a  priest,  who  lived  at  Ernley,  in  North  Worcestershire,  near  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century.  His  work  consists  of  32,000  short  lines,  partly  alliterative, 
like  the  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  partly  rhymed,  like  the  French  original,  both  kinds  being 
very  loosely  constructed  and  irregularly  mixed  together.  A  second  manuscript  of 
the  poem  affords  an  instructive  example  of  the  way  in  which  older  writings  were 
wont  to  be  modernized  in  successive  transcriptions ;  it  is,  perhaps,  half  a  century 
later  than  the  first,  and  shows  a  text  which  is  much  altered,  and  decidedly  more 
modern.  2.  The  Ormulum,  as  it  is  called  by  its  author,  an  Augustinian  monk,  from 
his  own  name,  Ormin,  or  Orm.  The  poem  —  or  what  remains  of  it  —  contains  nearly 
20,000  short  lines,  and  consists  of  thirty-two  parts,  founded  on  successive  gospel  selec- 
tions in  the  daily  church  service,  the  narrative  being  first  set  forth  in  a  loose  para- 
phrase, and  then  followed  by  homiletic  comments.  The  verses  are  arranged  in  coup- 
lets, with  a  line  of  eight  syllables  followed  by  one  of  seven  :  they  are  constructed 
with  much  regularity  of  accent,  though  without  either  alliteration  or  rhyme.  Tlie 
language  of  the  poem  is  more  like  modern  English  than  that  of  the  contemporary 
Layamon,  but  this  comes  from  its  being  written  in  a  different  dialect.  Its  appear- 
ance is  rendered  uncouth  by  a  peculiarity  of  spelling,  which  is  not  without  interest 
and  value  to  the  philologist :  it  carries  out  consistently  the  tendency  of  English  or- 
thography to  double  the  consonant  which  follows  a  sliort  vowel :  thus,  and,  this,  after, 
under,  are  spelt,  annd,  thiss,  affterr,  unnderr.  3.  The  Ancren  Riwle,  or  rule  of  fe- 
male anchorites,  a  prose  work  by  an  unknown  author,  containing  a  code  of  monastic 
regulations  for  a  household  of  religious  ladies.  Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  nature  of  its 
subject,  it  shows  a  considerable  number  of  words  borrowed  from  the  French  and 
Latin,  while  in  the  works  before  named  such  words  are  altogether  rare.  4.  A  met- 
rical paraphrase  of  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
during  this  period  each  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialects  was  continuing  its  own  course  of 
development  or  decay.  The  confusion  and  distress  reigning  in  the  North  of  England 
were  such  that  we  have  no  memorials  in  the  Northern  Dialect  during  most,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  Semi-Saxon  period.  The  Southern  Dialect,  however,  has  come  down  to 
us  in  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  works,  including  the  Ancren  Riwle  and  various 
homilies  and  lives  of  saints;  while  the  Midland  Dialect  (the  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Mercian)  is  represented  by  the  latest  portion  of  the  Chronicle  (1124-1154),  by  the 
Ormulum  (about  1300),  and  by  Genesis  and  Exodus  (about  1240).  The  gieat  work  of 
Layamon  is  referred  to  the  West  Midland  Dialect. 

§  34.  Old  English  Period,  1250-1350.  Here  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflection  is  to  a 
great  extent  discarded,  but  only  a  moderate  proportion  of  words  is  yet  adopted  from 
the  French.  The  principal  monuments  are:  1.  A  proclamation  of  King  Henry  III., 
issued  in  1258,  a  short  but  highly  important  document.  2.  A  series  of  metrical  ro- 
mances, —  Kyng  Alisaunder,  the  Geste  of  Kyng  Horn,  Havelok  the  Dane,  and  others, 
which  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  They  are  composed  in  rhymed  verses,  and  are  most  of  them  founded  on 
French  originals.  The  pretty  poem  of  the  Owl  and  the  Nightingale  belongs  to  the 
first  half  of  the  same  century.  3.  The  long  rhymed  chronicle  by  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter, who  flourished  about  1300,  and  the  still  longer  one  by  Robert  Manning,  or  Robert 
de  Brunne,  who  wrote  some  years  later.  Both  these  writers  traverse  the  whole  field 
of  English  history,  mythical  and  veritable,  from  Brut  and  his  Trojans  down  to  Henry 
III.  and  Edward  I.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  lives  and  legends  of  the  saints, 
which  is  ascribed  (but  on  insufficient  evidence)  to  Robert  of  Gloucester.  4.  The  Cur- 
sor Mundi,  a  rhymed  series  of  Bible  stories,  legends,  etc.,  covering  the  seven  ages  of 
the  world,  and  containing  about  twenty-five  thousand  lines  with  some  five  thousand 
more  by  way  of  appendices.  5.  The  Ayenbite  of  Inwit  (the  Again-bite  [i.  e..  Remorse'] 
of  Conscience),  a  translation  by  Dan  Michel  of  Kent,  preserved  in  an  autograph  man- 
uscript of  1340. 

Throughout  this  period  English  was  in  a  state  of  great  dialectical  confusion.     Th& 
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Englisbman  of  Northumberland  spoke  a  language  almost  or  quite  unintelligible  to 
the  Englishman  of  Sussex  or  Wessex,  and  the  Midland  dialects  formed  a  sort  of 
mean  between  the  two  extremes.  Of  the  works  enumerated,  the  Proclamation  and 
the  Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  are  South  English,  the  Chronicle  of  Robert  of 
Brunno  is  Midland,  and  the  Cursor  Mundi  is  written  in  tlie  Northern  dialect,  wliich 
again  makes  its  appearance  as  a  literary  language.  Tlie  Ayenbite  is  .  pure  specimen 
of  the  dialect  of  Kent.  The  language  of  the  metrical  romances  ir  the  form  in  which 
we  have  them,  shows  a  mixture  of  dialectic  forms,  due  to  the  scribes. 

§35.,  Introduction  ol  Frencll  Words.  In  a  rocabulary  of  the  words  used  by 
English  writers  during  the  last  lialf  of  the  thirteenth  century,  only  about  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  wliole  number  are  foreign  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  If  we  take  the  words  of 
any  writer  as  they  stand  in  his  pages,  tlie  proportion  will  be  much  smaller.  For 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  it  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  per  cent.  But  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  English  literature  presents  in  this  respect  a  different 
appearance.  A  multitude  of  Romance  words  is  everywhere  seen,  mixed  with  those 
of  Teutonic  origin.  Even  works  which,  like  The  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman,  were  in- 
tended for  the  people,  abound  in  words  taken  from  the  French.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  English  of  1300  and  that  of  1350  marks  this  as  the  time  when  the  higher 
classes  in  England  became  generally  acquainted  with  the  English  language.  Up  to 
this  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  been  divided  into  two  bodies,  having 
each  a  language  of  its  own.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  Norman  origin  retained  their 
French,  and  only  in  occneional  instances  acquired  the  Saxon,  which  tliey  looked  on 
with  contempt,  as  rude  in  itself  and  spoken  by  an  inferior  race.  They  had  a  copious 
literature,  consisting  chiefly  of  poetry  and  romance,  composed  in  French,  but  much 
of  it  written  on  English  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mass  of  the  people  spoke 
only  English.  Of  course  there  must  have  been  many  individuals  who  knew  both  lan- 
guages, and  could  act  as  necessary  mediators  between  the  great  parties  that  knew  but 
one.  These,  however,  formed  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  people.  In  those  times, 
a  work  composed  in  English  could  not  admit  French  words  to  any  great  extent ;  for 
Buch  a  work  would  not  be  read  by  the  higher  classes,  and  to  the  lower  classes  French 
was  generally  unintelligible.  But  the  events  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  been 
gradually  filling  up  the  chasm  which  before  separated  the  two  races.  When  the 
French  possessions  of  the  English  crown  were  wrested  from  the  feeble  hands  of 
John,  the  political  ties  were  severed  which  had  long  connected  the  Normans  of  Eng- 
land with  their  brethren  across  the  Channel.  Henceforth  England,  not  France,  was 
their  country :  the  English  people,  not  the  French,  were  their  countrymen.  They 
fought  with  Saxon  fellow-soldiers  against  French  enemies :  they  struggled  against 
royal  prerogative  with  sympathy  and  aid  from  their  Saxon  fellow-subjects.  At  the 
same  time,  social  barriers  were  giving  way.  Marriage  ties  were  connecting  the  two 
races.  Saxons  were  acquiring  wealth,  passing  into  the  ranks  of  the  aristocracy,  or 
rising  to  high  positions  in  the  church.  The  feeling  of  a  common  nationality  was 
coming  to  prevail  over  the  alienating  memories  of  race  and  conquest.  Under  such 
influences,  it  was  natural  that  the  French-speaking  aristocracy  should  begin  to  learn 
English.  They  did  this  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  to  carry  on  the  necessary  inter- 
course of  business  and  society,  without  designing  to  give  up  the  French,  which  in 
many  instances  continued  to  be  spoken  in  their  families  for  two  or  three  generations 
longer.  The  change,  we  may  presume,  commenced  with  that  lower,  but  more  nu- 
merous, part  of  the  Norman  aristocracy  who  resided  constantly  on  their  estates,  sur- 
rounded by  a  Saxon  population.  Once  fairly  initiated,  the  movement  must  have  gone 
forward  with  rapidity.  The  court  was  the  last  place  to  be  reached  by  its  influence. 
It  is  believed  that  none  of  the  three  Edwards  was  accustomed  to  speak  English.  In 
the  schools,  it  is  stated  that  during  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  French 
was  still  used  as  the  language  of  instruction  and  the  medium  for  learning  Latin,  but 
that  during  the  last  half  of  the  same  century  the  English  gradually  took  its  place. 
By  a  statute  of  13G'2  it  was  enacted  that  "  all  pleas  which  shall  be  pleaded  in  any  court 
whatsoever,  shall  be  pleaded,  shewed,  defended,  answered,  debated,  and  judged  in 
the  English  tongue,"  not,  as  heretofore,  in  French.  Now,  EngUsh,  as  spoken  by  the 
higher  classes  who  learned  it,  would  naturally  be  intermixed  with  French  expres- 
sions. It  would  have  been  otherwise  if  they  had  regarded  the  English  as  a  superior 
language,  as  having  a  finer  nature  or  a  higher  cultivation  than  their  own.  But  they 
doubtless  felt  that  by  an  intermixture  of  French  they  were  enriching  and  ennobling 
an  unrefined  and  meager  idiom.  'Whenever  the  French  word  which  rose  to  their 
mind  bore  a  shade  of  meaning  for  which  they  found  no  equivalent  in  English,  they 
did  not  content  themselves  with  a  loose  expression,  nor  did  they  endeavor  to  form  by 
English  analogy  one  that  should  be  exact :  they  employed  the  French  word  itself. 
They  did  this  even  when  the  English  offered  an  equivalent  expression,  if  the  French 
word  was  particularly  recommended  by  interesting  or  agreeable  associations.  For 
words  of  a  technical  character  they  would  scarcely  think  of  seeking  equivalents  in 
English.  The  body  of  the  EngUsh  people  were  now  for  the  first  time  brought  into 
oral  communication  with  their  rulers.  Hearing  the  French  words  with  the  Saxon, 
they  were  able  to  understand  their  meaning.  Hearing  them  from  the  lips  of  their 
superiors  they  naturally  imitated  and  adopted  them.  Thus  the  new  importations, 
bearing  the  stamp  of  elegance  and  fashion,  passed  from  the  circles  of  polite  society 
into  the  language  of  the  vulgar.  They  found  free  entrance  into  works  of  literature, 
not  only  because  they  supplied  real  deficiencies  in  the  English  vocabulary,  but  also 
because  they  were  especially  famUiar  and  acceptable  to  those  classes  whom  the 
author  would  most  wish  to  interest  and  please. 

§  36.  Middle  EngUsh  Period,  1350-1550.  From  the  Norman  conquest  to 
1350  there  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  no  one  dialect  which  was  regarded  as  the  Eng- 
lish literary  language,  as  Tuscan  is  regarded  as  Italian,  Castilian  as  Spanish.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  however,  the  Midland  dialect  showed  signs  of 
getting  the  start  of  the  other  two.  As  the  language  of  London,  and  as  a  dialect  in- 
telligible to  both  Northern  and  Southern  Englishmen,  it  had  obviously  great  advan- 
tages, and  was  rapidly  becoming  in  some  measure  the  common  speech,  when  the 
Wyclifite  versions  of  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  Chaucer,  both  composed  in  this  dia- 
lect, stamped  it  at  once  and  for  all  time  as  literary  English.  Thus  the  common  Eng- 
lish of  to-day  is  the  direct  descendant,  not  of  King  Alfred's  West  Saxon,  but  of  the 
old  Mercian  dialect,  and  the  modern  dialects  of  Somerset  and  other  South  English 
Bliires  are  the  only  living  representatives  of  the  West  Saxon. 

In  the  Middle  English  period  the  old  inflection  undergoes  some  further  losses ;  the 
unaccented  final  e  (as  in  love,  fame,  etc.)  begins  to  disappear  in  pronunciation  ;  but 
the  great  characteristic  of  this  period  is  the  immense  accession  of  words  taken  from 
the  French.  It  will  be  enough  to  name  here  a  few  of  the  most  important  works  and 
authors.  In  the  poems  of  Laurence  Minot,  written  about  1350,  we  find  for  the  first 
time  a  large  proportion  of  French  words.  These  were  followed  (between  1360  and  1370) 
by  the  popular  poem  entitled  The  Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman, 


a  satirical  allegory  by  William  Langland.  It  is  written  in  alliterative  verse  of  very 
regular  construction.  The  same  species  of  verse  is  found  in  some  poems  of  a  similar 
character  which  followed  the  Vision  ;  but  it  was  not  used  by  Chaucer  and  Gower  in 
the  same  age,  nor  has  it  been  used  by  any  poet  since  the  end  of  that  century.  The 
great  name  of  early  English  literature  is  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  who  died  in  1400 ;  and 
the  Canterbury  Tales  is  the  most  perfect,  as  it  is  probably  the  latest,  of  his  produc- 
tions. The  charge  often  brought  against  liim  of  having  corrupted  the  simplicity  of 
the  native  popular  English  by  large  importation  of  French  words  only  shows  a  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  that  time.  His  contemporary,  Jolin  Gower, 
whose  chief  English  work  is  the  Confessio  Amantis,  though  far  inferior  in  genius  to 
Chaucer,  was  for  a  long  time  held  in  equal  estimation.  To  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  belongs  John  Lydgate,  a  copious  writer  and  fluent  versifier,  but  of 
little  poetic  talent.  Among  the  prose  writings  of  this  period,  but  more  important 
in  their  influence  on  the  language,  were  the  Wyclifite  Versions  of  the  Bible.  The 
Old  Testament  is  supposed  to  have  been  translated  by  Hereford,  the  New  Testament 
by  Wyclif  himself,  the  whole  being  finished  about  1380.  To  Purvey  is  ascribed  a  re- 
vision of  the  whole  work,  made  some  eight  or  ten  years  later,  with  many  alterations 
and  corrections.  The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandevile,  formerly  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  English  about  135G,  is  now  known  to  be  merely  a  translation  made  from 
the  French  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

§  37.  The  century  from  1450  to  1550  might  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  period.  The 
unaccented  final  e  was  now  generally  neglected,  and  at  length  wholly  lost,  in  pronun- 
ciation ;  and  in  many  ways  the  language  assumed  a  more  modern  aspect.  Litera- 
ture received  a  new  impulse  from  the  art  of  printing.  Among  the  most  important 
of  the  numerous  books  which  issued  from  the  celebrated  Caxton  press  (1470  to  1490) 
was  the  Morte  d' Arthur,  by  Sir  Tliomas  Malory,  a  prose  compendium  of  the  poet- 
ical legends  concerning  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  The 
translation  of  Froissart's  Chronicle  by  Lord  Berners,  which  appeared  in  1523-25, 
was  not  unworthy  of  tlie  rich  and  glowing  original.  We  may  mention  also,  as  excel- 
lent specimens  of  the  language  at  that  time,  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
the  New  Testament  translation  of  William  Tyndale,  which  was  printed  in  1526.  As 
for  the  poets  of  that  most  unpoetic  age,  it  is  enough  to  name  the  rude  but  vigorous 
Skelton.  The  poems  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  though  written  before  1550,  belong  more 
in  language  and  character  to  the  following  period. 

§  38.  Commencement  of  tlie  Modem  Period.    With  tlie  middle  of  the  sixteenth 

century,  the  Englisli  enters  on  a  new  stage  of  its  history.  It  did  not  cease  to  change  ; 
for  then  it  would  have  ceased  to  be  a  living  language.  But  its  later  changes  have  not 
had  the  rapid  progress  and  the  radical  character  which  belonged  to  those  of  the  pre. 
ceding  centuries.  Many  words  which  were  in  use  three  hundred  years  ago  have 
since  become  obsolete.  A  much  larger  number  have  been  added  to  the  language, 
including  not  only  technical  and  scientific  terms  by  the  thousand,  but  a  multitude  of 
words  which  belong  to  the  common  stock  of  literature  and  society.  Words  which 
have  been  retained  have  often  lost  their  old  meanings  and  taken  on  new  ones.  In 
the  combination  and  construction  of  words,  in  phrase  and  idiom,  the  changes  have 
been  yet  more  numerous,  and  the  general  color  and  fiavor  of  English  style  are  quite 
different  now  from  what  they  were  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But 
these  differences  are  mainly  lexical  and  rhetorical,  rather  than  grammatical.  As  to 
inflection,  the  little  which  remained  at  that  time  has  come  down  to  us  with  hardly 
any  change.  Yet  the  ending  th  in  the  third  person  singular  of  verbs  (as  cometh, 
doelh  or  dolh)  has  all  but  disappeared  from  the  common  language,  and  remains  chiefly 
as  an  archaism  of  the  solemn  or  religious  style,  being  kept  in  memory  by  the  usage  of 
the  English  Bible.  The  subjunctive,  as  distinct  from  the  indicative  in  the  third  per- 
son singular  (as  if  he  come,  if  he  do  it,  if  it  be  so),  is  also  growing  obsolete.  Still,  we 
never  feel  that  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  is  widely  different  from  our 
own.  Even  Spenser,  notwithstanding  the  archaisms  with  which  he  loved  to  garnish 
his  style,  appears  to  us  much  less  strange  and  remote  than  Lord  Berners  and  Sir 
Thomas  More.  The  great  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  have  done  much  to  perpet- 
uate and  keep  alive  the  form  of  English  which  is  seen  in  their  works.  The  author- 
ized version  of  the  Bible  has  exerted  a  conservative  influence  of  the  same  kind,  and 
one  even  more  powerful.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  this  version  as  printed 
now  has  not  in  all  respects  its  original  appearance  :  the  spelling  has  been  modern- 
ized, and  a  number  of  obsolete  forms  have  given  place  to  those  in  present  use.  Thus, 
moe  is  changed  to  more,  sith  to  since,  fet  to  fetched,  owelh  to  otvnelh,  unpossible  to 
impossible,  etc.  The  recent  revision  of  the  English  Bible  has  removed  still  more  of 
these  archaisms,  but  has  left  a  great  many  intact.  If  works  printed  in  Shakespeare's 
day  appear  strange,  at  first  view,  to  the  modern  reader,  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  changes 
since  made  in  the  spelling,  which  did  not  become  fixed  until  a  century  later.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  changes  are  far  from  having  made  the  orthography  of  the  language 
simple  and  consistent.  The  defects  of  English  spelling  have  to  a  great  extent  arisen 
from  the  mixture  of  different  elements  in  the  language.  Neither  the  Anglo-Saxon 
orthography  nor  the  Norman-French  was  distinguished  for  its  regularity.  But  when 
the  two  were  thrown  together,  the  result  was  a  mass  of  confusion  and  anomaly 
hardly  to  be  paralleled,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  spelling  of  the  native  Irish.  The 
present  system  retains  much  of  this  chaotic  character.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  firmly 
fixed  for  extensive  changes,  such  as  could  alone  effect  a  material  improvement.  But 
it  is  not  creditable  to  the  English  name,  nor  accordant  with  the  practical  spirit  of  the 
English  people.  With  a  multitude  of  signs  for  the  same  sound,  and  a  multitude  of 
sounds  for  the  same  sign,  it  poorly  fulfills  the  original  and  prop»r  office  of  orthogra- 
phy, to  indicate  pronunciation  ;  nor  does  it  better  fulfill  the  improper  office,  which 
some  would  assert  for  it,  of  a  guide  to  etymology.  It  imposes  a  needless  burden  on 
the  native  learner.  To  a  foreigner  it  seriously  aggravates  the  difficulty  of  acquiring 
the  language,  and  thus  restricts  the  influence  of  English  literature  on  the  mind  of  the 
world. 

§  39.  Introduction  of  Latin  and  Greek  Words.  We  have  already  seen  that  a 
number  of  words  passed  from  the  Latin  into  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  same  process  has 
gone  on  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  language.  With  the  inception  of  the  Middle 
English  period,  it  received  a  new  impulse.  The  admission  of  foreign  words  in  great 
numbers  from  the  French,  a  daughter  of  the  Latin,  made  it  natural  and  easy  to  admit 
them  also  from  the  mother  language.  In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  a  word  of  Latin  origin  has  come  to  us  through  the  Frencli,  or  has  been  taken 
directly  from  the  Latin.  But  while  the  importation  of  Frencli  words  ceased,  after  a 
time,  to  be  an  active  and  prominent  agency  in  the  growth  of  the  language,  it  has  been 
otherwise  with  the  tendency  to  borrow  from  .the  Latin.  This  became  even  stronger 
with  the  increasing  attention  to  classical  studies.  The  fondness  for  Latin  phraseol- 
ogy is  noticed  with  censure  by  Thomas  Wilson  in  his  System  of  Rhetoric  and  of  Logie, 
published  in  1553  :  "  The  unlearned  or  foolish  fantastical,  that  smells  but  of  learning 
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(such  fellows  as  have  seen  learned  men  in  their  days),  will  so  Latin  their  tongues, 
that  the  simple  can  not  but  wonder  at  their  talk,  and  tliiuk  surely  they  speak  by 
some  revelation."  In  like  manner,  an  author  of  the  next  century,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  whose  own  style  is  in  a  large  measure  Latin,  remarks,  "  If  elegancy  still 
proceedeth,  and  English  pens  maintain  that  stream  we  have  of  late  observed  to  flow 
from  many,  we  shall  within  a  few  years  be  fain  to  learn  Latin  to  understand  English, 
and  a  work  will  prove  of  equal  facility  in  either."  The  practice  of  adding  to  the  Eng- 
lish vocabulary  words  adopted  from  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  is  still  carried  on  with 
activity,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  its  ceasing.  It  is  almost  necessary  as  a  means 
of  denoting  those  new  objects,  ideas,  and  relations,  which  are  continually  appearing 
and  demanding  expression.  Tlie  resources  of  the  English  for  the  formation  of  new 
words  from  elements  already  existing  in  it  are  so  limited  that  aid  from  other  lan- 
guages is  indispensable.  The  new  terms  which  are  required  by  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence are  almost  wholly  drawn  from  these  sources,  especially  from  the  inexhaustible 
storehouse  of  Greek  expression. 
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§  40.  Proportion  of  the  Elements.  There  is  no  language,  probably,  in  which  all 
the  words  are  formed  by  its  own  processes  from  roots  that  originally  belonged  to  it. 
What  is  peculiar  to  tlie  English  is  not  that  it  has  words  borrowed  from  other  lan- 
guages, but  that  it  has  so  many  of  them  ;  that  a  large  part  of  its  vocabulary  is  of 
foreign  origin.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  compared  to  the  modern  Persian  and  the 
Wallachian.  The  French  words  which  have  been  ingrafted  on  the  native  English 
stock  are,  with  few  exceptions,  derived  from  the  Latin  ;  and  « hen  added  to  the 
almost  equal  number  which  have  come  directly  from  that  language,  they  make,  per- 
haps, four  fifths  of  all  our  borrowed  words.  Much  smaller,  though  still  considerable, 
«speciaUy  in  scientific  use,  is  the  number  of  words  taken  from  the  Greek.  The  re- 
mainder of  our  foreign  words  can  hardly  exceed  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  vocab- 
ulary, and  are  drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  sources — Celtic,  Danish,  Dutch,  He- 
brew, Arabic,  Turkish,  etc.  If  all  the  words  in  a  large  English  dictionary  were 
classed  according  to  their  origin,  it  would  appear  that  the  foreign  or  non-Saxon 
■words  make  a  decided  majority  of  the  whole  number.  It  must  be  remarked,  how- 
«ver,  that  in  such  a  dictionary  there  are  many  words  which,  though  perhaps  put  for- 
ward by  distinguished  writers,  have  never  established  themselves  in  general  use  ;  and 
also  many  words  which  belong,  indeed,  to  the  established  phraseology  of  particular 
sciences  and  arts,  but  are  unknown  to  the  great  majority  even  of  educated  people. 
Jn  both  classes  the  number  of  foreign  words  is  disproportionately  large.  Hence,  if 
we  take  all  the  distinct  words  used  by  particular  writers,  we  shall  find  a  different 
ratio  between  the  Saxon  and  foreign  elements.  Of  those  used  by  Shakespeare,  it  is 
said  that  sixty  per  cent  are  of  Saxon  origin  ;  and  the  ratio  is  about  the  samo  for  the 
common  version  of  the  Bible.  But  in  most  literary  works  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
the  foreign  element  is  certainly  larger:  in  general,  doubtless,  it  would  be  found,  if 
reckoned  in  this  way,  to  equal  or  exceed  the  Saxon.  But  if,  instead  of  counting  only 
distinct  words  as  they  would  be  given  in  a  vocabulary,  we  count  all  the  words  of  a 
writer  as  they  stand  on  his  pages,  we  shall  obtain  very  different  ratios.  The  Saxon 
w^ords  will  now  be  found  in  a  large  majority,  varying  from  sixty  to  more  than  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  wliole  number.  The  style  of  Johnson  abounds  in  words  of  Latin  or- 
igin ;  but  in  the  Preface  to  his  Dictionary  there  are  seventy-two  per  cent  of  Saxon 
words.  In  Milton's  poetical  works  about  two  thirds  of  the  vocabulary  are  foreign  ; 
but  in  the  sixth  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  four  fifths  of  all  the  words  are  Saxon.  The 
explanation  of  these  appearances  lies  in  two  facts  :  1.  The  words  which  belong  more 
to  the  grammar  than  to  tlie  lexicon  — which  express  not  so  much  conceptions  of  the 
mind  as  the  relations  between  its  conceptions  —  are  almost  wholly  Saxon.  To  this 
■class  belong  articles,  pronouns,  adverbs  from  pronominal  roots,  nearly  all  preposi- 
tions and  conjunctions  (only  save,  except,  duriyig,  concerning,  because,  and  a  few 
more,  are  French).  These  are  words  which  occur  in  every  sentence.  In  a  language, 
like  ours,  of  scanty  inflection,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  two  consecutive  sentences 
■without  them.  The  substantial  elements  of  the  proposition,  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs, 
may  all  be  obtained  from  abroad  ;  but  the  connecting  links,  which  must  vmite  them 
in  the  framework  of  sentences,  can  be  found  only  at  home.  2.  If  we  turn  to  these 
substantial  elements,  and  fix  upon  the  objects,  qualities,  states,  and  actions  which 
most  frequently  present  themselves  to  the  mind,  and  thus  call  for  the  most  fre- 
■quent  expression,  it  will  be  found  that  a  large  majority  of  them  are  denoted  by  words 
of  Saxon  origin.  We  refer  to  objects,  such  as  man,  horse,  bird,  body,  flesh,  blood, 
head,  hand,  heart,  soul,  mind,  heaven,  wind,  rain,  day,  summer,  icater,  stone,  gold, 
field,  tree,  appie,  etc.  ;  to  qualities,  such  as  good,  ill,  long,  short,  cold,  hot,  hard,  soft, 
■while,  black,  etc. ;  to  actions,  such  as  to  lie,  sit,  stand,  icalk,  run,  do,  say,  have,  break, 
think,  feel,  love,  fear,  find,  etc.  There  are  borrowed  words  of  similar  meaning,  as 
beast,  eagle,  vein,  face,  spirit,  air,  hour,  autumn,  river,  gem,  fruit,  floiver,  etc.  ; 
large,  false,  tender,  pure,  purple,  etc. ;  to  move,  enter,  touch,  please,  enjoy,  etc. ;  but 
they  are  altogether  fewer,  and  generally  of  less  frequent  occurrence.  The  words 
for  numbers  lower  than  a  million  are  all  Saxon :  among  the  ordinals  only  second 
has  come  in  from  the  French. 

§  41.  Fusion  of  the  Elements.  The  foreign  words  that  have  come  into  our  lan- 
guage do  not  stand  by  tlieniselves  as  a  distinct  and  independent  class  :  they  are  An- 
glicized, subjected  to  English  laws  and  analogies,  and  thus  assimilated  to  the  older 
denizens  of  the  language.  This  has  taken  place  chiefly  in  three  ways  :  1.  Tliey  are 
in  most  cases  accented  according  to  English  analogy.  This  assumption  of  a  new  ac- 
cent has  been  a  gradual  process.  In  early  English  poetry  we  find  oiintre  (country), 
colour,  comaundcment,  messangere,  benysoun  (benison),  castell  (castle),  etc.,  accented 
as  in  French  on  the  vowel  here  marked.  The  usage  of  Chaucer  is  quite  variable. 
Such  words  as  honour,  difficultee,  penaunce,  vanguesh,  manere  (manner),  conseil 
(counsel),  viage  (voyage),  etc.,  he  often  gives,  as  here  marked,  mth  the  French 
accent ;  yet  not  unfrequently  he  shifts  their  accent,  according  to  English  tenden- 
cies, toward  the  begiiming  of  the  word.  In  the  next  century  the  French  accent 
is  still  to  be  seen,  but  with  a  greater  prevalence  of  the  English.  And  the  latter  had 
established  itself  in  Shakespeare's  time  nearly  as  at  the  present  day.  A  number 
of  words  which  as  verbs  retain  the  French  accent,  when  used  as  nouns  exchange  it 
for  an  English  one :  thus  decent  and  !o  accent,  concert  and  to  concert,  insult  and  to 
insult,  etc.  2.  The  borrowed  words  are  declined  according  to  English  analogy.  It  is 
true  that  radius,  nucleus,  momentum,  criterion,  phenomenon,  and  some  other  words, 
retain  their  Latin  and  Greek  plurals,  radii,  nuclei,  motnenia,  criteria,  phenomena, 
etc.  But  these  are  rare  exceptions.  In  general,  the  few  inflections  left  in  English 
are  applied  as  readily  to  a  French  or  Latin  word  as  to  a  Saxon  one.    As  the  Saxon 


verb  love  makes  tovest,  loves,  loved,  lovedsl,  loving,  so  the  French  verb  move  makes 
movest,  moves,  moved,  movedst,  moving.  3.  The  borrowed  words  are  often  made  to 
receive  prefixes  which  come  from  the  Saxon,  as  in  be-siege,  U7i-pretending,  mis-con- 
ceire,  under-value,  over-turn,  after-piece,  oul-line,  etc. ;  or  formative  suftixes  which 
come  from  the  Saxon,  as  in  large-ness,  duke-dom,  f(dse-hood,  apprenticeship,  use- 
less, grate-ful,  quarrelsome,  fool-is/i,  etc.  It  affords  a  still  more  striking  evidence 
of  the  fusion  which  has  taken  place  among  the  elements  of  our  language,  that  the 
process  here  described  is  in  many  cases  reversed  ;  tliat  particular  endings  which  were 
found  in  the  foreign  words,  have  become  so  f.-vmili;n-  to  the  English  ear  and  mind, 
as  to  be  disjoined  from  their  coimections,  and  applied  witli  more  or  less  frequency 
to  words  of  native  stock.  Thus,  we  find  Saxon  words  with  Latin  or  French  prefixes, 
as  in  en-dear,  dis-belief,  re-light,  'Mter-mingle,  trans-ship,  etc.  ;  and  Saxon  words 
with  Latin  or  French  formative  suffixes,  as  \n  fnrbcur-ance,  bond-age,  atone-meni, 
Ihiev-ery,  stream-let,  eat-able,  buri-al,  murder-ous,  etc. 

§  42.  Different  Character  of  the  Elements.  It  nuist  be  admitted  that  the  fusion 
of  which  we  have  spoken  is  not  a  complete  one.  The  borrowed  words,  taken  as  a 
class,  have  a  peculi.ar  character,  which  separates  tliem,  even  to  the  feeling  of  unedu- 
cated persons,  from  those  of  native  stock.  There  are,  indeed,  particular  cases  in 
which  the  ordinary  relation  does  not  hold ;  there  are  some  in  wliich  it  is  actually 
inverted,  as  in  sigyi  and  token,  color  and  hue,poirer  and  might.  Here  the  familiar 
sign,  color,  power,  are  from  the  French,  and  tlie  more  poetical  token,  hue,  might,  are 
from  the  Saxon.  But  in  general  the  Saxon  words  are  simple,  homely,  and  substantial, 
fitted  for  everyKlay  events  and  natural  feelings  ;  while  the  French  and  Latin  words 
are  elegant,  dignified,  and  artificial,  fitted  for  the  pomp  of  rhetoric,  the  subtility  of 
disputation,  or  the  courtly  reserve  of  diplomacy.  The  difference  arises  partly  from 
the  fact  already  noticed,  that  the  most  familiar  objects,  qualities,  and  actions  have 
generally  retained  their  primitive  Saxon  designations.  The  foreign  words  bear  an 
impress  derived  from  the  courtiers  and  scholars  who  introduced  them.  To  a  great 
extent  they  stand  for  conceptions  which  belong  especially  to  disciplined  thought  and 
cultivated  feeling.  But  the  difference,  no  doubt,  depends  also  on  the  impression 
which  the  two  classes  of  words  make  upon  the  car.  The  Saxon  are  shorter,  in  great 
part  monosyllabic,  and  often  full  of  consonants ;  while  the  French  and  Latin  words 
arc  longer,  smoother,  and  have  greater  breadth  of  vowel  sounds.  It  can  not  well  be 
denied  that  this  marked  diversity  of  character  between  native  and  foreign  words 
gives  to  our  language  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  and  incongruous  aspect.  Yet  it 
furnishes  means  for  great  variety  in  the  expression  of  the  same  thoughts,  and  serves 
to  distinguish  and  individualize  the  styles  of  different  authors.  Among  writers 
who  in  this  respect  occupy  an  extreme  position,  may  be  named,  on  the  one  side, 
Bunyan,  De  Foe,  Franklin,  and  Cobbett;  on  the  other.  Hooker,  Milton,  Johnson,  and 
Chalmers. 

§  43.  It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  couple  French  and  Saxon  expressions  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  meaning :  thus,  "  to  acknowledge  and  confess  ;  "  "  by  his  infinite  goodness  and 
mercy;"  "when  we  assemble  and  meet  together."  A  similar  tendency  has  been 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  as  in  the  writings  of  Hooker. 

§  44.  It  was  natural  that  when  a  multitude  of  foreign  words  were  brought  into 
our  langiiage,  many  should  coincide  in  meaning  with  words  that  already  belonged  to 
it.  In  some  cases,  as  in  will  and  testament,  yearly  and  annual,  begin  and  commence, 
etc.,  the  two  words  have  continued  to  be  used  with  scarcely  any  difference  of  mean* 
ing.  But  the  tendency  has  been  to  turn  the  new  material  to  good  account  by  giving 
to  the  words  of  each  pair  senses  more  or  less  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other. 
In  body  and  corpse,  lore  and  amotir,  work  and  travel,  sheep  and  mutton,  etc.,  the  dis- 
tinction is  a  broad  one:  in  bloom  and  flotver,  luck  and  fortune,  mild  and  gentle,  ivin 
and  gain,  etc.,  it  is  shghtcr  and  more  subtile.  The  discriminations  thus  established 
have  added  much  to  the  resources  of  the  language,  giving  it  a  peculiar  richness  and 
delicacy  of  expression. 


THE  ENGLISH  POOR  IX  FORMATION  AND  INFLECTION. 

§  45.  PO'Wer  of  Self- development  lost.  Tlie  English  has  lost  a  large  part  of  the 
formative  endings  which  belonged  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Many  which  still  appear  in 
English  are  confined  to  the  particular  words  that  now  have  them,  and  can  no  longer 
be  used  in  the  formation  of  new  words.  Only  a  very  few  (as  -er,  -ing,  -ness,  for  sub- 
stantives ;  -y,  -ish,  for  adjectives  ;  -en  for  verbs ;  -ly  for  adverbs)  continue  to  be  used 
with  much  freedom  for  this  purpose.  So,  too,  many  prepositions  and  particles  which 
were  once  freely  employed  as  prefixes  in  the  formation  of  compound  verbs,  are  no 
longer  used  in  this  way.  From  the  simple  verb  to  stand  the  English  makes  under- 
stand and  withstand;  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  setslandnn,  bestandan,  bigstandnn,  for- 
stnndan ,  forestandan,  gestandan,  68standan,  understandan,  uiSstandan,  ymbslnndan. 
This  deficiency  in  English  is  made  up  in  a  measure  by  the  use  of  separate  particles,  as, 
to  stand  up,  to  stand  off,  to  stand  by,  to  stand  to,  etc.  Still  the  formative  system  of  the 
language  has  become  greatly  restricted.  It  no  longer  possesses  the  unlimited  power 
of  development  from  its  own  resources  which  we  see  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  the 
modern  German.  If  a  new  word  is  wanted,  instead  of  producing  it  from  elements 
already  existing  in  English,  we  must  often  go  to  the  Latin  or  the  Greek,  and  find  or 
fashion  there  something  that  will  answer  the  purpose.  By  this  process  our  language 
is  placed  in  a  dependent  position,  being  reduced  to  supply  its  needs  by  constant  bor- 
rowing. But  it  is  a  more  serious  disadvantage  that  in  order  to  express  our  ideas  we 
are  obliged  to  translate  them  into  dead  languages.  The  expressiveness  of  the  new 
term,  that  which  fits  it  for  its  purpose,  is  hidden  from  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  classic  tongues  ;  that  is,  in  many  cases,  from  the  great  body  of  those  who 
are  to  use  it.  To  them  it  is  a  group  of  arbitrary  syllables,  and  nothing  more.  Tlie 
term  thus  loses  its  suggestiveness,  and  the  language  suffers  greatly  in  its  power  of 
quickening  and  aiding  thought. 

§  46.  Freedom  of  Position  restricted.  It  is  one  disadvantage  arising  from  the 
loss  of  inflection  that  our  language  is  much  restricted  in  the  position  and  arrange- 
ment of  words.  The  result  is  unfortunate,  not  only  as  it  tends  to  monotonous  uni- 
formity of  expression,  but  still  more  as  it  takes  away  the  best  means  of  representing 
emphasis,  or  the  superior  importance  of  a  particular  word  in  the  sentence.  The  sim- 
ple Latin  sentence,  "(/«j:  regem  decepit,"  may  be  arranged  in  six  different  orders 
without  doing  violence  to  Latin  idiom ;  the  choice  of  one  order  rather  than  another, 
if  partly  regulated  by  euphony  or  by  love  of  variety,  is  also  much  influenced  by  the 
relative  importance  of  the  terms.  But  the  corresponding  English  sentence  has  its 
fixed,  invariable  order,  "  the  general  deceived  the  king :  "-  transposition  would  give  it 
a  wholly  different  meaning.     It  is  true  that  we  are  able  by  a  change  from  active  to 
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passive,  as  well  as  by  other  devices,  to  secure  variety  of  expression,  and  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  euipliasis :  thus  "  the  king  was  deceived  by  the  general ;  "  "  it  was  the 
general  who  deceived  the  king ;  "  "  it  was  the  king  who  was  deceived  by  the  gen- 
eral ;  "  "a  deception  was  practiced  by  the  general  on  tlie  king,"  etc.  Still,  with  all 
such  helps,  we  are  often  obliged  to  indicate  by  the  clumsy  device  of  Italic  letters 
what  a  more  highly  inflected  language  could  have  shown  in  the  position  of  the  words. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  in  justice  to  tlie  Englisli,  that  it  uses  nearly  all  the  free- 
dom of  arrangement,  which,  scantily  inflected  as  it  is,  would  be  consistent  with  per- 
spicuity. It  is  therefore  superior  in  actual  variety  of  arrangement  to  the  French, 
and  perhaps  not  inferior  to  the  more  highly  inflected  German,  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary prose  style  has  limited  its  natural  freedom  by  inconvenient  and  cumbrous 
restrictions. 

§  47.  MonosyUabism  and  Want  of  Euphony.  The  loss  of  inflection  has  reduced 
a  multitude  of  English  words  to  the  form  of  monosyllables.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  whole  sentences  which  contain  no  word  of  greater  length.  This  peculiarity 
helps  us  to  understand,  better  than  most  other  nations  are  able  to  do,  that  primitive 
monosyllabic  condition  which  must  have  preceded  all  inflected  language  —  a  condition 
which  has  remained  inichauged  to  this  day  in  languages  like  the  Chinese,  where  every 
syllable  is  a  separate  word,  with  its  own  accent  and  its  own  distinctly  apprehended 
meaning.  If  this  monosyllabic  character  gives  a  certain  plain  directness  and  pithy 
force  to  Englisli  expression,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  eu- 
phony and  rhythm.  Pope  complains  that  "  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line." 
And  no  one  can  read  Chaucer's  poetry,  pronouncing  the  unaccented  e  as  the  verse 
requires,  and  as  it  was  actually  pronounced  in  the  poet's  time,  without  regrettuig 
that  a  hurried  and  slurring  pronunciation  of  our  fathers  sliould  have  destroyed  this 
pleasing  feature  of  the  old  language.  The  suppression  of  tliis  e  has  also  been  unfavor- 
able to  euphony  by  producing,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  the  harshest  combinations  of 
consonants;  as  in  hosts,  breadt/ts,  texts,  shifts,  thirsts,  bulg{e)(l,  starch{e)d,  task(^e)d. 
In  these  words,  which  can  not  be  properly  pronounced  without  a  strong  effort  of 
will  and  of  vocal  organs,  the  earlier  dissyllabic  forms,  host-es,  breadlh-es,  starch-ed, 
task-ed,  etc.,  presented  little  or  no  diflBculty  of  utterance.  In  most  of  these  cases, 
as  in  many  others,  the  harshness  has  been  aggravated  by  that  extended  use  of  the 
final  1,  which  has  given  a  peculiar  sibilating  character  to  the  pronunciation  of  our 
language.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  only  a  part  of  the  nouns  took  s  in  the  plural,  and  those 
only  in  two  out  of  the  four  cases  :  in  English,  the  s  has  been  applied  to  nearly  all 
plural  nouno,  and  for  all  cases  of  the  plural.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  the  verb  in  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  present  has  th  (3  or  p),  never  ,s  (though  the  Northumbrian 
dialect  has  often  -ei) :  in  the  English  of  our  day,  this  th  is  still  occasionally  employed 
as  an  archaic  form,  but  in  all  ordinary  use  «  has  taken  its  place. 


DIALECTS. 

§  48.  The  English  language  is  not  spoken  with  imiformity  by  all  who  use  it. 
Nearly  every  county  in  Britain  has  its  local  dialect,  its  peculiar  words  and  forms, 
which  are  used  by  the  common  people  of  the  lower  classes.  This  diversity  is,  in  part, 
of  long  standing ;  in  some  points,  it  goes  back  even  to  Anglo-Saxon  times.  This  great 
variety  of  local  idioms  may  be  classified,  according  to  Mr.  Ellis,  in  six  divisions : 
Southern,  "Western,  Eastern,  Midland,  Northern,  and  Lowland  (Scotch),  each  of  which 
falls  apart  into  several  subdivisions  or  districts.  For  most  of  the  dialects,  glossaries 
have  been  published,  often  with  specimen-compositions  of  greater  or  less  extent ;  but 
only  the  Scotch  (the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Old  Northumbrian)  can  be  said  to  have 
a  literature.  Scottish  literature,  which  is  almost  wholly  poetical,  begins  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  with  John  Barbour,  a  contemporary  of  Chaucer.    His  long  historical 


poem,  entitled  The  Bruce,  was  followed  in  the  early  part  of  the  next  century  by  the 
Origiuale  Clironykil  of  Andrew  of  Wynton,  and  in  its  latter  part  by  the  Wallace  of 
Henry  the  Minstrel,  often  culled  Bluid  Harry.  But  the  King's  Quair,  by  the  unfor- 
tunate James  I.  of  Scotland,  is  not  written  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  we  find,  first,  Gawin  Douglas,  the  translator  of  the  Jineid  and  author  of  the 
Palace  of  Honour,  and  then  two  poets  of  higher  genius,  William  Dunbar  and  Sir  David 
Lyndsay.  In  more  recent  times,  tlie  most  eminent  writers  of  this  dialect  are  Allan 
Ramsay,  the  author  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd,  and,  greatest  of  all,  Robert  Burns. 

§  49.  In  every  dialect,  apparently,  there  are  preserved  a  certain  number  of  old 
words  and  forms,  which  have  passed  out  of  use  or  have  suffered  alteration  in  the 
common  language  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  every  dialect  has  lost  or  altered  some 
wliicli  remain  unchanged  in  the  common  language.  Thus,  if  the  Scotch  kye  for  cows, 
brak  for  broke,  etc.,  are  closer  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  than  are  the  corresponding  English 
words,  the  contrary  is  true  of  gie  for  give,  fa'  tor  fall,  hand  for  hold,  winna  for  ivill 
not,  etc.  It  is  believed  that,  on  the  whole,  the  common  English  stands  nearer  than 
any  of  the  dialects  to  the  early  form  of  the  language. 

§  60.  Tlie  English,  as  spoken  by  the  common  people  of  Ireland,  has  many  pecul- 
iarities, both  of  sound  and  of  idiom,  borrowed  from  the  Gaelic,  which  was  once  th© 
language  of  the  whole  island. 

§  51.  In  America,  settlers  from  different  parts  of  the  mother-country  were 
brought  togetlier  in  tlie  same  colonies,  so  that  no  dialect  of  England  or  Scotland  has 
been  preserved  in  its  distinctness  on  the  new  continent.  At  the  same  time,  the  mi- 
gratory habits  of  the  people  have  had  the  effect  of  securing  a  general  uniformity  of 
language  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  With  the  exception  of  the  negro  dialect  in  the 
Southern  States,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  are  strongly  marked  local  dialects  in 
America.  The  forms  of  speech  which  are  noticed  as  Americanisms,  are  not,  in  gen- 
eral, confined  to  a  particular  State  or  district.  Under  this  name  are  included  expres- 
sions which  are  widely  different  in  their  character.  Some  are  confined  wholly  to  un- 
cultivated people  ;  others  to  those  who  are  not  only  uncultivated,  but  vulgar  ;  while 
a  large  part  are  constantly,  and  indeed  necessarily,  used  by  persons  of  the  hignest 
education.  They  also  differ  widely  in  their  origin.  Some  are  derived  from  the  native 
Indian  languages,  as  wigwam,  squaw,  hominy,  etc. ;  some  from  the  French,  as  levee, 
crevasse,  bayou,  etc.;  some  from  the  Spanish,  as  rancho,  canyon,  stampede,  etc.;  yet 
more  from  the  Dutch,  as  patroon,  boss  (master-workman),  stoop  (porch),  etc.  Most 
of  the  foregoing  words  relate  to  things  that  are  specially  American  :  to  express  other 
objects  or  relations  of  this  kind,  new  formations  have  been  made  from  English  words, 
as  congressional,  federalist,  mileage,  nullification,  etc.;  or  English  words  have  been 
used  in  new  meanings,  as  eagle  (coin),  corduroy  (road),  to  locate  land,  etc.  There  are 
other  cases  of  new  formation,  which  have  no  such  reason,  as  outsider,  to  eventuate, 
etc.;  or  of  new  senses  for  old  words,  as  to  fix  (put  in  order),  creek  (small  river),  etc. 
Some  words  which  once  belonged  to  the  common  language,  but  have  become  obsolete 
in  England,  are  still  heard  in  America,  as  fall  (autumn),  gully  (channel  worn  by 
water),  peek  (peep),  rare  (underdone),  etc.  A  larger  number  of  Americanisms  have 
come  from  the  English  dialects,  as  bail  (handle  of  pail),  shack  (worthless  fellow),  spry 
(nimble),  to  lam  (beat),  to  slump  (break  through  snow  or  bog),  etc.  And  beside  these, 
there  are  words  and  uses  of  words  which  are  mere  vulgarisms,  the  language  of  cant 
or  slang,  as  to  absquatulate  (abscond),  splurge  (pompous  display),  to  fork  over  or  shell 
out  money,  etc.  A  number  of  words  will  always  be  wanted  to  express  what  is  pecul- 
iar to  America  in  nature,  society,  and  institutions.  But  apart  from  these,  it  is  not 
probable  that  Americanisms  will  ever  be  multiplied  to  any  great  extent.  For,  besides 
the  active  and  increasing  intercourse  with  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  almost 
universal  habit  of  reading,  which  finds  exercise  both  in  English  and  American  au- 
thors, will  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  keep  the  language,  even  of  the  poorer  classes, 
in  substantial  agreement  with  the  common  language  of  literature. 


The  following  brief  sketch  of  Anglo-Saxon  inflection  follows  mainly  the  Angel- 
s'dchsische  Grammatik  of  Eduard  Sievers,  2d  edition,  Halle,  1886.  The  outlines  of 
early  English  inflection  are  founded  on  Eduard  Fiedler's  Wissenschaftliche  Grammatik 
der  englischen  Sprache,  Leipzig,  1861,  and  the  Historische  Grammatik  der  englischen 
Sprache  of  C.  Friedrich  Koch,  with  much  help  from  Prof.  F.  J.  Child's  Observations 
on  the  Language  of  Chaucer  (in  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  New  Series, 
Vol.  vni.). 


ANGLO-SAXON  INFLECTION. 

§  62.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  seven  long  vowels,  d,  i,  i,  6,  ti,  SB,  «^.  The  first  five 
appear  to  have  been  sounded  as  in  Eng.  par,  prey,  caprice,  prone,  prune :  &  was 
probably  sounded  much  like  Eng.  ai  in  fair.  The  sound  of  y  apparently,  like  that 
of  French  u  and  German  il,  was  intermediate  between  u  and  i.  To  these  correspond 
seven  short  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  ss  (like  Eng.  a  in  hat),  y,  which  were  less  prolonged 
ir  utterance.  The  short  i  and  y  are  often  confounded  In  writing,  as  hyrde  or  hirde 
(hierde),  shepherd,  cining  (but  more  correctly  cyning)  king. 

§  53.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  four  diphthongs,  ea,  eo,  io,  ie,  which  in  some  cases 
stood  for  original  short  vowels,  and  were  then  short  in  quantity,  in  other  cases  were 
genuine  (long)  diphthongs  (written  la,  io,  ic,  ie).  Whether  long  or  short  the  first 
element  of  the  double  sound  received  the  strea  of  voice.  Short  ea  and  eo  (or  io) 
commonly  stand  for  original  a  and  e  (or  i)  respectively ;  long  ea,  eo,  for  primitive 
Teutonic  au,  eu.  Short  ie  (later  written  i,  y)  is  commonly  a  modification  of  ea  or  eo; 
long  ie  (later  i,  y),  a  modification  of  ea,  eo. 

§  54.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  two  characters  for  the  interdental  spirant  (th),  S  and 
p.  These  signs  were  used  without  distinction  of  sound.  The  old  theory  that  p  rep- 
resented the  whispered  sound  heard  in  Eng.  thin,  breath,  S  the  vocal  (voiced)  sound 
heard  in  this,  breathe,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  MSS.  Both  sounds  were  doubtless 
known  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  distinguish  them  in  writing. 
In  normalized  texts  many  modem  editors  print />  at  the  beginring  of  a  word,  else- 
where S ;  but  there  is  no  uniformity  of  practice  in  this  respect. 

§  65.  The  Anglo-Saxon  never  uses  y  asa,  consonant ;  but  g  was  sometimes  used  to 
express  that  sound,  as  in  geoc,  yoke,  git,  you  two.  The  letter  h  before  a  consonant, 
or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  must  have  had  a  stronger  sound  than  in  English  (cf.  the 
sounds  of  ch  in  German  ach  and  ich).  The  letter  /  served  to  indicate  two  sounds : 
that  of  Eng.  /  in  father  (so  always  at  the  beginning  of  a  word),  and  that  of  English  v 
In  have  (so  generally  in  other  places  in  the  word). 
C 


§  56.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  a  consonant  can  not  be  doubled  either  at  the  end  of 
a  word  or  before  or  after  another  consonant,  as  swam  (for  swamm),  he  swam,  swimS 
(for  swimmS),  he  swims,  sende  (for  sendde),  he  sent,  ehte  (for  ehtte),  he  persecuted. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

TOWEIi    DECLENSION. 

§  67.  Mascnllnes.  Paradigms :  fisc  (stem  fisco-  or  fisca-),  fish ;  hierde  (steni 
-djo-  or  -dja-),  shepherd. 


Sing. 
Nom.  fisc 
Gen.  fisces 
Dat.   fisce 
Ace.   fisc 


Plur. 
fiscas 
fisca 
fiscum 
fiscas 


Sing. 
hierde 
hierdes 
hierde 
hierde 


Plur. 

hierdas 
hierda 
hierdum 
hierdas 


§  68.  Femlnlnes.  Paradigms :  gi;fu  (stem  •&•,  -5-),  gift ;  d£d  (stem  dsedi-),  deed. 

Plur.  Sing.  Plur. 

giefa,  -e  died  d&de,  -a 


Sing. 
Nom.  giefu,  -o 
Gen.  giefe 
Dat.    giefe 
Ace.    giefe 


giefa  (-ena) 
giefum 
giefa,  -e 


§  59.    Neuters.    Paradigms :  seip  (stem  seipo-  ot 

-ja-),  kingdom. 


d£de  dsedum 

d&d  (later  -e)     d&de,  -a 

•a-),  ship ;  rice  (stem  tlcjo-  <yc 


Sing. 
Nom.  scip 
Gen.   scipes 
Dat.    scipe 
Ace.    scip 


Plur. 
sdpu,  -0 
tcipa 
scipum 
scipu,  -0 


Sing. 
rice 
vices 
rice 
rice 


Plur. 
ricu 
rica 
ricum 
ricu 


§  60.  Words  of  more  than  one  syllable  which  end  in  -el,  -en,  -er,  -or,  are  often  syn- 
copated before  a  case-ending,  as  ealdor,  masc,  elder,  gen.  ealdres  ;  idcen,  neut.,  token, 
plur.  tacnu :  so,  also,  some  others,  as  indSum,  masc,  treasure,  gen.  mdSmes. 

§61.  Masculines  and  neuters  of  one  syllable  which  have  the  vowel  as,  take  a 
instead  of  as  in  the  plural,  as  dseg,  masc,  day,  plur.  dagos;  fset,  neut.,  vessel,  plui 
faiu. 
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§  62.  Masculines  and  neuters  sometimes  have  -ena  or  -ana,  instead  of  -a,  in  the 
gen.  plur.  A  few  masculines  —  as  liode,  people,  Dene,  Danes  —  have  -e  in  the  nom. 
ace.  plur.  Sunu,  son,  nom.  ace.  sing.,  makes  suna  in  the  gen.  dat.  sing,  and  nom.  gen. 
ace.  plur.,  sunum  in  the  dat.  plur.  V/udu,  masc,  wood,  is  declined  in  the  same  way, 
but  also  later  with  gen.  sing,  wudes,  nom.  ace.  plur.  wudas  (so  also  sunas).  The  dat. 
sing,  in  -a  is  seen  also  in  masc.  winter,  winter,  sumer,  summer,  /eld,  field,  ford,  ford, 
weald,  wood,  and  fem.  hand,  hand,  duru,  door.  The  last  two  words  have  -a  in  the 
gen.  sing.    Feld,  etc.,  have  later  gen.  sing,  in  -es,  nom.  ace.  plur.  in  -as. 

§  63.  Neuters  of  one  syllable  which  have  a  long  vowel  or  end  in  two  consonants, 
drop  -u  in  the  nom.  ace.  plur.,  as  Ua/,  leaf  and  leaves,  word,  word  and  words. 
Neuters  of  more  than  one  syllable  have  sometimes  -u,  sometimes  no  ending. 

N  DECLENSION. 

§  64.  Paradigms :  masc.  oxa  (stem  ozan-),  ox ;  fem.  tunge  (stem  tungan-),  tongue ; 
neut.  eage  (stem  Sagan-),  eye. 


Masc. 

Bing.  Nom.   oxa 

Gen.    oxan 

Dat.     oxan 

Ace.    oxan 

Plur.  Nom.  oxan 

Gen.  ozena 

Dat.  oxum 

Ace.  oxan 


Fem. 
tunge 
tungan 
tungan 
tungan 

tungan 
tungena 
tungum 
tungan 


Neut. 
(age 


iagan 
Sage 

Sagan 
Sagena 
Sagum 
Sagan 


§  66.  Of  consonant  stems  ending  in  other  letters  than  n,  the  language  has  only 
traces.  Thus  substantives  in  -nd  from  present  participles  are  declined  in  the  sing. 
like  flsc.  The  nom.  and  ace.  plur.  are  either  like  the  nom.  aing.  or  add  -e,  but  in 
some  words  the  ending  -as  occurs :  thus,  kelmberend,  helm-bearer  and  helm-bearers ; 
heiiend,  -e,  haters ;  wealdendas,  rulers.  In  dissyllables  the  gen.  plur.  always  ends  in 
■ra:  thus  wigendra,  from  wlgend,  warrior.  FrSond,  friend,  aaifeond,  foe,  make  dat. 
sing,  friend,  fiend,  or  freonde,  f Sonde ;  plur.  nom.  ace.  friend,  fiend,  or  friond, 
fSond,  in  poetry  often  frSondas,  feondas. 

The  masculines  f6t,  foot,  i6S,  tooth,  man  (gen.  mannes),  man,  and  the  feminines 
(nom.  and  ace.)  b6c,  book,  brSc,  breeches,  g6s,  goose,  c«,  cow,  lus,  louse,  mus,  mouse, 
burg,  burh  (gen.  burge,  also  byrg,  byrig),  town,  fort,  turf,  turf,  make  in  the  dat.  sing, 
and  nom.  ace.  plur.  fSt,  teS,  men,  bic,  brec,  ges,  cy,  lys,  mys,  byrig,  tyrf. 

§  66.  Fxder,  father,  is  indeclinable  in  the  sing.  (gen.  sing,  rarely  feed{e)res) ;  in 
the  plur.  it  is  declined  like  fisc.  BrdSor,  brother,  nom.  gen.  ace.  sing.,  makes  dat. 
brSSer;  plur.  nom.  ace.  brdSor  or  brdSru,  dat.  brdSrum.  Similarly  are  declined 
m6dor,  mother  (nom.  ace.  plur.  mddra,  mddru),  dohtor,  daughter  (dat.  sing,  dehler), 
tweostor,  sister  (sing,  indeclinable ;  plur.  nom.  ace  sweostor). 

§  67.  The  fem.  niht,  night,  and  msegS  or  mstgeS,  maid,  make  the  ace.  sing,  and 
Dom.  ace.  plur.  like  the  nom.  sing.  The  neuters  ^g,  egg,  cealf,  calf,  and  lamb  (lomb), 
lamb,  make  in  the  nem.  ace.  plur.  segru,  cealfru,  lambru  (lombru),  retaining  an 
old  r.  aid,  child,  which  is  usually  declined  like  word,  has  also  sometimes  nom.  ace. 
plur.  cUdru,  gen.  cildra.  Feminine  abstracts  in  o  or  «  —  as  ieldu,  old  age  —  are  in- 
declinable in  the  sing.  The  fem.  s£,  sea,  has  some  mascvdine  forms :  it  is  declined, 
nom.  dat.  ace.  sing,  sse,  gen.  s&  or  s!es,  nom.  ace.  plur.  s^s  or  s&,  gen.  ssewa,  dat. 
sAm.  The  fem.  Sa,  water,  is  usually  indeclinable  in  the  sing,  (but  sometimes  has 
gen.  dat.  le ;  in  the  plur.  it  has  generally  nom.  gen.  ace.  ea,  dat.  Sam.  The  fem.  &, 
law,  is  invariable  in  the  whole  sing,  and  the  nom.  ace.  plur.  (gen.  dat.  sing.  Awe  some- 
times occur). 


ADJECTIVES. 


%  68.    Indetmlte  Declension.    Paradigm :  blind,  blind. 


Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 
Ins. 


Masc. 
blind 
blindes 
blindum 
blindne 
blinde 


Sing. 

Fem. 

blind 

blindre 

blindre 

blinde 


Neut. 

blind 

blindes 

blindum 

blind 

blinde 


Plur. 

blinde  (neut.  blind) 

blindra 

blindum 

blinde  (neut.  blind) 


§  69.  The  instrumental  case  is  not  distinguished  from  the  dative,  except  in  the 
aing.  masc.  and  neut.  In  the  plural,  the  three  genders  are  alike,  except  that  the 
neuter  of  monosyllabic  adjectives  short  in  quantity  and  (though  not  uniformly)  of 
adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable  has  -u  or  -o,  instead  of  -e,  in  the  nom.  and  aoc.  : 
thus,  masc.  fem.  pi.  tile,  neut.  tilu,  from  til,  good.  Another  ending  for  the  nom.  ace. 
plur.  fem.  of  all  adjectives  is  -a.  Adjectives  of  one  syllable,  unless  they  have  a  long 
vowel  or  end  in  two  consonants,  add  -u  in  the  nom.  sing,  fem.;  as,  smalu,  from 
smsel,  small :  so,  also,  many  adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable. 

§  70.  The  following  peculiarities  extend  also  to  the  definite  declension.  Adjec- 
tives of  one  syllable,  which  end  in  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a,  take  a,  instead 
of  «,  when  a  vowel  follows  in  the  inflection  ;  as,  smxl,  small,  smselne,  smxlra,  but 
smalu,  smales,  smalum,  etc.,  and  def.  smala,  smalan,  etc.  Adjectives  of  more  than 
one  syllable  which  end  in  -el,  -en,  -er,  -ig,  are  often  syncopated  when  a  vowel  follows 
in  the  inflection;  as,  fseger,  fair,  fsegeme,  fxgerra,  hxA  fxgrii,  fsegres,fsegrum,  def. 
fxgra,  fxgran.  Adjectives  of  more  than  one  syllable  which  end  in  -e  lose  this  -e 
before  all  endings ;  as,  bliSe,  blithe,  bliS-es,  bUSre,  bliSum,  bliSne,  def.  bliSa, 
IblitSan.    This  last  remark  applies  to  all  present  participles. 

§  71.  Adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  adding  -e.;  as,  swlSe,  strongly,  very, 
from  swiS,  strong,  hraSe,  soon,  from  hrxS,  quick.  Adverbs  in  -lice  (Eng.  -ly)  were 
first  made  by  adding  -e  to  compound  adjectives  in  -lie  ;  as,  Malice,  highly,  from  healic, 
a  compound  of  heah,  high,  and  -lie  (cf .  gelic),  like :  but  the  adverb  is  often  found  where 
there  is  no  adjective  in  -lie,  as  sdSlice,  truly,  from  s63,  sooth,  true. 

§  72.  SeQlllte  Declension.  When  the  substantive  to  which  the  adjective  belongs 
is  definite,  —  as  when  it  is  connected  with  the  definite  article,  or  with  a  demonstra- 
tive or  possessive  pronoun,  or  with  a  genitive  case,  and  when  it  stands  in  the  vocative, 
—  the  adjective  is  inflected  according  to  the  N  declension,  as  follows :  — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

blinda 

blinde 

blinde 

blindan 

Gen. 
Dat. 

blindan 
blindan 

blindan 
blindan 

blindan 
blindan 

blindra  (-ena) 
blindum 

Ace. 

blindan 

blindan 

blinde 

blindan 

§  73.  Comparative  and  Superlative.  The  comparative  takes  r,  and  follows  th^ 
definite  declension ;  as,  leofra,  dearer,  from  leaf,  dear.  The  superlative  takes  -osl 
(or  -est),  and  is  decUned  both  definitely  and  indefinitely :  as,  leofost  (or  ISofest), 
dearest.  Some  adjectives  suffer  a  change  of  vowel,  in  which  case  the  superlative  can 
not  have  -ost:  lang,  long,  Strang,  strong,  take  e:  as,  lengra,  strengest:  eald,  old, 
geong,  young,  feor  (adv.),  far,  take  ie  ;  as,  ieldra,  fierrest :  heah,  high,  7iSah  (adv.), 
nigh,  make  hierra,  hiehst  (kiahst,  hehst),  nearra,  niehst  (nyhst).  Several  superlatives, 
most  of  them  from  adverbs,  take  -mest;  as,  formesi  or  fyrmest,  foremost ;  asftermest, 
aftermost ;  Isetemest,  last ;  siSemest,  latest ;  niSemest,  lowermost ;  yfemest  (ufemest), 
uppermost ;  ytemesl  ifUemesl),  outmost ;  innemest,  inmost ;  midmest,  midmost ;  hinde- 
mssi,  hindmost :  these  are  reaUy  superlatives  from  forms  in  -ma  with  the  definite 
declension,  as,  forma,  hindema,  in  which  'Tna  is  a  superlative  ending.  Yet  more 
irregular  are  — 


Pos. 

Compar. 

Superl. 

g6d 

betera,  bettra 

betsl,  betest,  betost 

good 

Vfel 

wiersa 

wierrest,  wierst 

evil 

lytel 

IsEssa 

l&st 

little 

micel 

mdra 

m&st 

much 

§  74.    Comparative  and  superlative  adverbs  are  regularly  formed  from  adjectiTM 
by  the  endings  -or  and  -ost;  as,  hraSor,  hraSost,  from  hrseS,  quick. 

PRONOUNS. 
§  76.    The  Personal  I^ononns  are  decUned  as  follows :  — 


First  Person. 

Sing.  Dual.  Plur. 

Nom.  ic  wit  wS 

Gen.    min  uncer  iiser 

Dat.    me  unc  lit 

Ace.     me,  mec    unc  ut 


Second  Person. 


Sing. 

pa 

pin 

P( 

pS,pec 


Dual. 

git 
incer 
inc 
inc 


Plur. 

Sower 

Sow 

Sow 


Masc. 
Nom.  hS 
Gen.    his 
Dat.    him 
Ace.    hine 


Third  Person  Sing. 
Fem.  Neut. 

hSo,  hie,  hi        hit 
hire  his 

hire  him 

hk,  hi,  /iio        hit 


Third  Person  Plur. 

hie,  hi,  hSo 
hiera,  hira 
him 
hie,  hi,  heo 


Other  forms  are  uncit  {^=  unc),  incil  (=  inc),  in  the  ace.  dual ;  usic  {=  us),  Sowia 
(=:  Sow),  in  the  ace.  plur.  ;  lire  (=  user)  in  the  gen.  plur. ;  hiere  in  the  gen.  dat. 
sing.  fem.  ;  hig  {^=  hi)  in  the  nom.  ace.  plur. ;  heom  (=  him)  in  the  dat.  plur.  ; 
heora  {■=i  hira)  in  the  gen.  plur. 

§  76.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  are  made  by 
giving  to  the  genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns  the  inflection  of  the  indefinite  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  nom.  mm,  inln,  mln,  my,  mine,  gen.  mlTies,  mlnre,  mines,  dat.  minum, 
minre,  minum,  etc.  User,  before  all  endings  but  -ne,  becomes  uss  by  assimilation 
of  r:  thus,  gen.  usses,  usse,  lisses  (for  iis{e)res,  etc.).  The  possessive  of  the  third 
person  is  simply  the  uninflected  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun,  his,  hire,  his, 
plur.  hira.  But  sin  is  sometimes  used  in  the  reflexive  sense,  his  own,  her  own,  ill 
own,  their  own. 

§  77.    The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  declined  as  follows  :  — 

1.    Se,  seo,pxt,  used  also  as  a  definite  article,  and  as  a  relative  pronoun. 


Sing. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Nom.  se 

seo 

Gen.  pxs 

p&re 

Dat.  pxm,pdm 

p&re 

Ace.  pone 

pk 

Ins.    

J>Ss,pe6s,pis. 

Sing. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Nom.  pes 

peos 

Gen.  pises 

pisse 

Dat.    pisum 

pisse 

Ace.   pisne 

p&s 

Ins.     

Neut. 

pxt 

pxs 

p£m,p&m 

pxt 

py 


Neut. 
pis 
pises 
pisum 
pis 
pys,pis 


Plur. 

p6, 

para  {pdray 

p&m,p&m 

p& 


Plur. 

p&s 
pissa 
pisum 
p&s 


Varying  forms  are  pissere  or  pisre  (=.pisse),  pissera  or  pisra  {=ipissa),  and 
pds  {=pas). 

§  78.  Other  demonstratives  are  swUc,  swelc,  or  swylc,  such,  pyslic,  pillic,  and 
puslic  (pullic),  such,  ylc,  the  same,  with  definite  declension ;  self  or  sylf,  the  same, 
with  definite  declension :  self,  sylf,  vAth  indefinite  declension,  is  emphatic ;  as,  ic 
self,  I  myself,  me  sylfum,  to  me  myself. 

§  79.  The  Interrogative  Pronouns  are  hw&,  masc.  and  fem.,  who  ?  hwxt, 
neut.,  what?  —  hwxSer,  which  of  two?  —  hwilc  or  hwylc,  of  what  sort?  The  last 
two  are  regularly  declined  as  indefinite  adjectives.  The  first  is  declined  as  follows :  -- 


Masc.  and  Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  hw& 

hwxt 

Gen.   hwxs 

hwxs 

Dat.    hwsem,  hw&m 

hwdm,  hw&m 

Ace.    hwone 

hwxt   -^ 

Ins.      -- 

hw^,  hwi 
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§  80.  The  interrogatives  are  changed  to  indefinites  by  various  additions :  dghwd, 
£ghwset,  gehwi,  gehwoet,  whoever,  whatever,  each  one;  swd  hwa  sw&,  iwd  htvset 
twd,  whosoever,  whatsoever;  hwvet-hwugu  or  hwait-hwegu,  somewhat,  a  little;  leg- 
hwseSer  or  legSer,  gehwxSer,  whichever,  each,  of  two;  dhwieSer,  dwSer,  ddor, 
either  of  two;  n&hwmSer,  ndwSer,  n&Ser,  neither;  xgkwilc,  gehwilc,  whichever, 
etc.  Other  indefinites  are  die,  each,  call,  all,  sum,  some,  6Ser,  other,  manig,  many, 
dnig,  any,  an,  one,  a,  nan,  none,  nmnig,  not  any,  wikt,  thing,  dwihi,  dwlit,  dht, 
aught,  ndwHit,  n&wht,  ndhl,  naught,  etc. 

§  81.  As  a  Relative  Pronoun,  the  Anglo-Saxon  either  uses  the  demonstrative 
si,  sio,pset,  or  employs  the  iudecliaable/>«  W^),  and  sometimes  adds  the  latter  to  the 
former ;  as,  sipe,  seope,  etc 

VERBS. 

§  82.  VortS  ol  Primary  InfleoUon  {Strong  Verbs).  These  form  the  perfect 
mthout  any  addition,  except  the  personal  endings,  after  the  root  or  stem.  Those 
which  have  the  vowels  i  or  eo  in  the  perfect,  show  traces  of  a  primitive  reduplica- 
tion, and  are  divided  into  several  classes  according  to  the  vowels —  a,  d  (not  followed 
by  w),  d  (followed  by  «•),  «§,  ea,  ea,  6  (e)  —  which  they  have  in  other  parts  of  the 
verb.  In  the  examples  we  give,  1.  Tlie  infinitive ;  2.  The  singular  of  the  perfect ; 
3.  The  plural  of  the  perfect ;  and,  4.  The  passive  participle. 

Inf. 
I.   blandan 
II.   Mean 
m.   bid  wan 
rv.   Idlan 
v.   healdan 
TL   hiaioan 
vn.   rdwan 
wipan 

Those  which  do  not  have  ^  or  ^o  in  the  perfect  are  divided  into  six  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  series  of  vowels  found  in  the  principal  parts  (inf.,  perf.  sing.,  perf.  pL, 
pass,  part.) :  (I.)  {,  d,  i,  i,  including  all  verbs  that  have  i  in  the  inf.  ;  (II.)  eo  (u;, 
ta,  u,  0,  distinguished  by  the  io  (or  u)  of  the  inf.  ;  (m.)  i  (e,  eo),  a  {ea),  u,  u  {o), 
—  falling  into  three  subclasses  according  as  the  vowel  of  the  inf.  is  followed,  1.  by 
a  nasal  and  a  consonant,  2.  by  I  and  a  consonant,  3.  by  r  or  A  and  a  consonant ; 
(IV.)  e,  as,  d,  o,  including  such  verbs  as  have  in  the  inf.  e  followed  by  a  single 
liquid ;  (V.)  e,  se,  &,  e,  including  such  as  have  in  the  inf.  e  followed  by  a  single  con- 
gonant,  not  a  nasal  or  a  liquid  ;  (YI.)  a,  6,  6,  a,  verbs  that  have  a  in  the  inf. 


rf.  Sing. 

Perf.  Plur. 

Pass.  Part. 

blind 

blindon 

blanden 

blend 

lie 

lecon 

l&cen 

play 

bliow 

bleowan 

bid  wen 

blow 

lit 

liton 

Iseten 

let 

Mold 

hioldon 

healden 

hold 

hiow 

kiowon 

heawen 

hew 

reow 

riowon 

rdwen 

row 

wiop 

wiopon 

wipen 

weep 

Inf. 

Perf.  Sing. 

Perf.  Plur. 

Pass.  Part. 

I. 

selnan 

le&n 

scinon 

scinen 

shine 

drifan 

drdf 

drifon 

drifen 

drive 

n. 

breowan 

briaw 

bruwon 

broicen 

brew 

suean 

siae 

sucon 

socen 

suck 

in. 

(l)findan\ 

fand 

fundon 

funden 

find 

(2)  delfan 

dealf 

dulfon 

dolfen 

delve 

(3)  weorpan 

wearp 

wurpon 

uorpen 

throw 

IV. 

beran 

bser 

bdron 

boren 

bear 

stelan 

stsel 

stdlon 

stolen 

steal 

V. 

cnedan 

cnxd 

ensedon 

cneden 

knead 

metan 

mset 

mselon 

meten 

measure 

VI. 

galan 

g6l 

gdlon 

galen 

sing 

weaxan 

w6x 

xcdxon 

waxen 

wax 

Niman,  to  take,  n6m,  ndmon,  numen,  and  cuman,  to  come,  c{w)6m,  c{w)6mon, 
eumen  or  eymen,  show  special  irregularities,  but  may  be  referred  to  Class  IV. 

§  83.  In  verbs  of  primary  inflection,  the  vowel  which  appears  in  the  infinitive  be- 
longs also  to  the  present  indicative  and  subjunctive,  the  imperative,  and  the  active 
participle.  The  vowel  which  appears  in  the  plural  of  the  perfect  indicative  belongs 
also  to  the  second  person  singular,  and  to  the  whole  perfect  subjunctive.  But  in  the 
second  and  third  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative,  a  is  changed  to  e  /  a  to  i§  / 
a  to  I  (ie) ;  6toi  ;  eo,  ia,  to  ie  {i,  later  i) ;  Hoy  ;  ea,  eo,  to  ie  (i,  later  y).  It  will 
be  enough  to  give  a  single  paradigm  :  — 

Helpan  (3d  class),  to  help. 


Pres. 

Pert 

Ind. 

.  Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Bing.  1.  kelpe 

kelpe 

healp 

hulpe 

2.  hilp{e)st 

helps 

hulpe 

hulpe 

3.  hilp{e)S 

helpe 

healp 

hulpe 

Plur.  1,  2,  3.  helpaS 

helpen 

hulpon 

hulpen 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Part. 

Bing.  2.  help 

heipan 

Act. 

helpende 

Plur.  3.  helpaS 

helpanne 

Pass 

.  holpen 

§  84.  The  form  helpanne  is  a  dative  of  the  infinitive,  and  is  used  vrith  the  prepo- 
sition t6. 

§  85.  When  the  plur.  of  the  pres.  ind.  and  of  the  imper.  is  followed  immediately 
by  the  subject  pronoun  {we,  ge,  etc.),  the  regular  form  in  ^ao  is  often  replaced  by  a 
form  in  -e  ;  as,  helpe  we,  helpe  ge,  etc.,  for  helpaS  we,  etc.  A  similar  change  some- 
times appears  in  the  perf.  ;  as,  hulpe  ge,  for  hulpon  ge. 

§  86.  In  the  pres.  ind.,  2d  and  3d  sing.,  the  vowel  e  is  generally  omitted  from  the 
endmg;  as,  hilpst,  hilpcS.  This  often  causes  phonetic  changes;  as,  cwist,  cwi6,  for 
cwiS-st,  cwiS-S,  from  eweSan,  to  say ;  hlest.  Met,  for  hled-st,  hled-S,  from  hladan, 
to  load ;  blet,  for  blet-S,  from  bUtan,  to  sacrifice  ;  ciest,  ciest,  for  eies-st,  eies-S,  from 
ciosan,  to  choose. 

§  87.  The  letter  g  at  the  end  of  a  root  generally  becomes  h,  unless  it  is  followed 
by  a  vowel ;  as,  silhS,  sidh,  from  stigan,  to  mount.  In  the  dissyllabic  forms  of  the 
perfect  and  in  the  passive  participle,  a  final  h  of  the  root  passes  into  g,  a  final  c!  into 
d,  and  in  some  verbs  a  final  s  into  r;  as,  slagen,  cweden,  coren,  passive  participles  of 
tUan  (for  sla{h)(m),  to  strike,  eweSan,  to  say,  ceosan,  to  choose.    Final  h  of  the  stem 


is  often  syncopated  in  the  present  and  infinitive ;  as,  slian,  teon,  for  sla{h)07i,  to 
strike,  se{h)on,  to  see.  From  sion,  to  see,  come  pres.  sio,  siehst,  siehS,  plur.  sioS, 
perf.  seah,  sdwe,  seah,  plur.  sdwon,  pass.  part,  sewen  or  sawen. 

§  88.  Verbs  Ol  Secondary  Inlleotlon  ( Weak  Verbs).  These  form  the  perfect  by 
adding  -de  to  the  root  of  the  verb.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according 
as  -de  alone,  or  -ode,  is  added  to  the  root.  The  passive  participle  is  formed  by 
adding  -d  and  -od  in  the  two  classes,  and  often  with  ge-  prefixed ;  as,  gelegd,  laid, 
ge&rod,  honored,  from  lecgan,  drian:  ge-  is  also  used,  but  not  so  frequently,  in  the 
passive  participle  of  primary  verbs. 

§  89.  In  the  first  of  these  two  classes,  -de  after  c,  t,  h,  s,  becomes  -te,  and  c  is  then 
generally  changed  to  h.  Several  verbs  show  a  different  vowel  (ea  or  o)  in  the  perfect 
from  that  of  the  present  (e,  i).    Paradigm  :  — 


Pres. 


Sican,  to  seek. 

Perf. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj, 

sece 

sShte 

sdhte 

sice 

sdhlest 

sdhte 

sice 

sdhte 

sdhte 

ticen 

idhton 

tdhten 

Inf. 

Part. 

sican 

Act. 

sicende 

sicanne 

Pass 

.  ge-s6ht 

Ind. 
Sing.  1.  sice 

2.  sicest 

3.  siceS 
Plur.  1,  2,  3.  sicaS 

Imp. 
Sing.  2.  sec 
Plur.  2.  secaS 


§  90.  In  the  pres.  ind.,  2d  and  3d  sing.,  e  is  often  omitted  from  the  ending,  with 
euphonic  changes,  as  in  verbs  of  primary  inflection.  The  verb  nerAan,  to  preserve, 
has  ner-e-st,  ner-e-S :  it  takes  e  also  in  the  sing,  of  the  imper.,  ner-e,  in  the  whole 
perf.  (as  ner-e-de),  and  in  the  pass,  part.,  has  ner-e-d,  but  in  all  other  forms  has  i  be- 
fore a  or  6  (as,  neriaS,  nerien,  etc.)  like  verbs  of  the  following  second  class.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  a  few  other  verbs  in  which  the  stem  is  a  short  syllable ;  as,  derian, 
to  harm,  herian,  to  praise. 

Instead  of  secaS  before  a  subject  pronoun,  we  have  also  siee. 

§  91.  For  the  second  class,  we  give  as  paradigm :  ^ 


Pres. 

Lufian,  to  love. 

Perf. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Smg.  1.  lufie 

2.  lufast 

3.  lufaS 
Plur.  1,  2,  3.  lufl 

iS 

lufie 
lufie 
lufie 
lufien 

lufode 
lufodest 
lufode 
lufodon 

lufode 
lufode 
lufode 
lufoden 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Part. 

Smg.  2.  lufa 
Plur.  2.  lufiaS 

lufian 
lufianne 

Act. 

Pass 

lufiende 
lufod 

Instead  of  lufiaS  before  a  subject  pronoun,  we  have  also  lufie. 

§  92.  In  these  verbs,  -ie  is  often  written  as  -ige,  and  -ia-  as  -iga-  or  -igea~,  where  g 
has  the  sound  of  a  consonant  y  ;  thus,  lufige,  lufigeaS.  Before  d  of  the  perf.,  a  is 
sometimes  written  in  the  sing.,  and  e  in  the  plur.,  instead  of  the  regular  o. 

§  93.  The  verb  liofian,  to  live,  belongs  to  this  claos,  but  generally  takes  libb-  in 
place  of  liofU;  as,  inf.  libban,  part,  libbende ;  pres.  1.  libbe,  2.  liofast,  3.  liofaS,  pL 
libbaS  ;  imp.  leofa,  pi.  libbaS  ;  perf.  lifde  (late  liofode)  ;  pass.  part,  gelifd  {liofod). 
The  verb  habban  or  hxbban,  to  have,  is  still  more  irregular :  it  makes  pres.  1.  habbe, 
2.  hafast,  hxfst,  3.  hafaSS,  hxfS,  pL  habbats ;  imp.  hafa,  pL  habbaS ;  perf.  kxfde; 
pass.  part,  hsefed  or  gehsefd. 

§  94.  Anomalous  Verbs.  A.  There  are  twelve  preteritive  verbs,  in  which  an  old 
perfect  of  primary  formation  came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a  present,  after  which 
a  new  perfect  was  added  with  secondary  formation.  These  are  witan,  to  know ;  dgan, 
to  own  ;  dugan,  to  avail ;  unnan,  to  grant ;  cunnan,  to  know  ;  purfan,  to  need  ;  dur- 
ran  (inf.  not  found),  to  dare ;  sculan,  shall,  should ;  ge-munan,  to  remember  ;  magan 
(inf.  not  foimd),  may,  might ;  ge-nugan  (inf.  not  foimd),  to  suflSce ;  mdtan  (inf.  not 
found),  to  be  allowed.  We  give,  in  five  colimms,  the  pres.  ind.  1,  3  sing.,  the  2  sing., 
the  plur.,  the  pres.  subj.  sing.,  and  the  perf.  ind.  1, 3  sing ;  the  L,  II.,  etc.,  refer  to  the 
corresponding  classes  of  non-reduplicating  strong  verbs :  — 


Present. 

Perfect. 

Ind.  Smg.  1,  3. 

Smg.  2. 

Plur. 

Subj.  Sing. 

Ind.  Sing.  1,  3. 

L 

(a)  wdt 

wdst 

loUon 

wite 

wisse,  wisle 

(b)  dg,  ah 

dht,  dhst 

dgon 

dge 

6hie 

n. 

(c)  deag,  deah 

[doht] 

dugon 

duge 

dohte 

m. 

(d)  an,  on 

(North,  giunne 

) unnon 

unne 

ase 

(e)  can,  con 

canst,  const 

cunnon 

cunne 

c&Se 

(f)  Pearf 

pearft 

purfon 

purfe 

porfte 

(g)  dear  (North. 

dearsi 

durron 

durre 

dorste  (Mercian 

darr) 

durste) 

rv. 

(h)  sceal 

scealt 

sculon 

scyle,  settle 

sc{e)olde 

(i)  man,  man 

manst,  monst 

munon 

mune 

munde 

geman,  -mon 

V. 

(j)  msig 

meaht,  mihi 

magon 

mxge 

meahte,  mihte 

(k)  ge-neah 

■nugon 

•nuge 

be-nohte 

VI. 

(1)  mdt 

mdst 

mdton 

m6te 

mdste 

Somewhat  similar  to  these  is  (m)  the  verb  willan,  to  will,  which  makes  pres.  1. 
wille,  2.  wilt,  3.  roille,  pi.  willaS ;  perf.  wolde.  So,  too,  nyllan  (=2=  we  willan),  to  be 
unwilling,  pres.  nylle,  nylt,  nylle,  nyllaS  (or  nelle),  etc.  ;  perf.  nolde. 

§  95.  B.  (a)  Wesan,  to  be,  is  thus  conjugated :  — 


Pres. 


Perf. 


Ind. 

Subj 

Sing.  1.  eom 

sie 

2.  eart 

sie 

3.  is 

sie 

-^■^'^'^■"^dZ} 


Ind. 

Subj. 

wees 

wdre 

w&re 

udre 

wees 

wdre 

wdron 

iv&ren 
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Imp. 
Sing.  2.  u-es 
Plur.  2.  weiaS 

For  He,  in  the  subj.,  are  also  used  *i,  sig,  seo,  and  s^;  for  sien,  sin  and  syn. 
In  the  pres.  ind.  3.  pi.  the  Northumbrian  dialect  has  also  aron  (Mercian  earun). 
There  is  also  a  defective  beSn,  to  be,  the  present  of  which  is  generally  used  in  a 
future  sense. 


Inf. 

Part. 

wtaan 

Act.   wesende 

wesanne 

Pass,  gewesen 

Sing.  1. 
2. 
3. 


Pres. 
Ind. 

heom,  beo 

bist 

biS 


Plur.  1,  2,  3.  bSoS 


Subj. 
beo 
beo 
bSo 

bion 


Imp. 


beo 


beoS 


Inf. 

bion 


Part. 

beonde 


(b)  G&n,  to  go,  defective,  found  in  pres.  1.  g&,  2.  g&st,  3.  g^S ;  subj.  g&  ;  imp. 
gd,  pi.  gdS.  From  the  same  root  come  pres.  gange  ;  perf.  gieng,  geong,  and  gengde. 
The  defective  perf.  eorf«,  went,  is  used  in  prose  instead  of  geong,  etc. 

(c)  D6n,  to  do,  makes  pres.  1.  d6,  2.  dest,  3.  deS,  pi.  dddr ;  subj.  dS,  pi.  rf($n  ;  perf. 
dide  (or  rfj/rfs) ;  imp.  dd,  pi.  rf*}*  /  part.  act.  ddnde,  pass.  ge-d6n. 

§  96.  0.  Severiil  verbs  which  have  the  primary  inflection  in  the  perfect  and  the 
passive  participle,  appear  in  their  otlier  forms  as  verbs  of  secondary  inflection.  Thus, 
biddan,  bxd,  biedon,  beden,  ask,  bid ;  sitlan,  sxt,  sxton,  seleri,  sit ;  licgan,  Ixg,  Isegon, 
legen,  lie  ;  picgan,  peak  or  p&h  or  pigede,  piegon,  pegen  (?),  touch,  taste  ;  hebban, 
Mf,  hdfon,  ka/en,  heave,  lift ;  swerian,  sudr,  swdron,  sworen,  swear. 

From  the  contracted  forms /cJn,  to  take,  h6n,  to  hang  (Goth,  fahan,  hdhan),  come 
pres.  1.  f6,  h6  ;  2.  /est  {fxst,  fse/ist)  ;  hist  {Jiehst,  hsest)  ;  3.  JkhtS  {fileS,  fsehS) ;  MS 
(hehS,  hAS) ;  pi.  S6S,  h6S.  From  the  same  roots  coma  fangan,  hangan,  perf. 
feng,  heng. 

The  verb  bringan,  to  bring,  has  two  formations  in  the  perf.  and  the  pass.  part. : 
brang,  brungon,  brungen,  and  brdhte,  brdhton,  ge-brdht ;  standan,  to  stand,  drops  n  in 
the  perf.  slSd,  stddon,  standen:  bregdan,  to  braid,  brsegd,  brugdon,  brogden,  often 
drops  the  g,  and  lengthens  the  preceding  vowel,  bridan,  br&d,  brs&don,  brdden  : 
[plhanj,  to  thrive,  pdh,  pigon, pigen,  of  the  1st  class,  has  passed  into  the  form  of 
the  2d,  peon,  peak,  pugon,  pogen  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  [sihan']  seon,  to  strain, 
[ti/ianl,  tSon,  to  convict,  Iwrlhan'],  wrSon,  to  cover. 

§  97.  D.  The  following  verbs  of  secondary  inflection  are  irregular :  pencan,  to 
think,  perf.  pShte  ;  pyncan,  to  seem,  perf.  puhle ;  wyrcan,  to  work,  perf.  worhte ; 
byegan,  to  buy,  perf.  bohte ;  gearwian,  gyrwan,  to  prepare,  searuian,  syrican,  to 
equip,  perf.  gyrede,  syrede,  but  pass.  part,  gegyrwed,  gesyrwed.  Buan,  to  inhabit, 
perf.  bude,  but  pass.  part,  gebun :  from  the  same  root  come  biiian,  buwian,  of  the 
second  class. 

§  98.    Missing  Forms.    The  Anglo-Saxon  has  no  future  tense,  but  uses  the  present 


tense,  both  as  a  present  and  as  a  future.  The  verbs  wille  and  sceal  are  sometimes 
used,  as  in  Enghsh,  to  express  the  future,  but  generally  not  without  the  idea  of  voli- 
tion or  of  necessity,  which  properly  belongs  to  those  verbs. 

The  perfect  definite  and  the  pluperfect  are  supplied,  as  m  English,  by  using  forms 
of  habban,  to  have,  with  the  passive  participle  of  the  verb. 

The  passive  is  supplied  by  using  the  auxiliary  verbs  wesan,  to  be,  or  weorSan,  to 
become,  with  the  passive  participle.  Thus,  eom  and  weorSe  are  used  for  the  present 
passive;  wxs  and  wearS  for  the  perfect;  beo  or  sceal  bion  for  the  future;  eom  — 
worden  for  the  perfect  definite,  and  wxs  —  warden  for  the  pluperfect. 


PREPOSITIONS  AND  CONJUNCTIONS. 

§  99.  Prepositions  are  used  with  the  accusative,  dative,  and  genitive  :  we  give  tha 
simple  prepositions,  and  some  of  the  more  important  compound  ones. 

With  the  accusative :  geond,  beyond,  throughout,  through ;  purh,  through,  by ; 
ymb  iymbe),  round,  about;  abutan,  about ;  ymbutan,  round  about. 

With  the  dative :  xfler,  after ;  aer,  ere ;  ml,  at ;  be,  bi,  by,  concerning ;  fram, 
from ;  niah,  near  ;  of,  of  ;  16,  to  ;  int6,  into ;  tdweard,  toward  ;  bexften  (bxften), 
behind  ;  beheonan,  on  this  side  of  ;  betwix  (belweox),  betwixt ;  betwionum  {betwynan), 
between  ;  bufan,  above  ;  biitan  {buton),  without,  except ;  wiStitan,  without ;  wiSin- 
nan,  within. 

With  the  genitive :  andlang  (ondlong),  along. 

With  the  accusative  and  dative :  ofer,  over ;  on,  an,  on,  in,  to ;  in,  in,  into ;  6S, 
unto  ;  under,  under  ;  beforan,  before  ;  gemang,  among  ;  ongian  (ongen),  against,  to- 
ward, over  against;  t6-gianes,  toward,  against;  innan,  within;  tippon  (vppan), 
upon;  lilan,  witliout.  These  generally  take  the  accusative  when  motion  to  a  place, 
the  dative  when  rest  in  a  place,  is  either  expressed  or  implied.  Mid,  with,  takes 
the  accusative,  the  dative,  and  also  the  instrumental,  which  generally  coincides  in 
form  with  the  dative.  For  takes  the  dative  or  instrumental  in  the  sense  of  for,  the 
accusative  in  the  sense  of  instead  of.  Some  of  the  prepositions  mentioned  above  as 
taking  the  dative  are  occasionally  found  with  the  accusative. 

With  the  accusative,  dative,  and  genitive :  wiS,  with.  Some  other  prepositions 
occasionally  take  the  genitive. 

§  100.  The  most  important  conjunctions,  etc.,  are  ac,  but ;  and,  and  ;  buton  (btltan), 
imless ;  iac,  also  ;  elles,  else  ;  ge,  and  ;  gea,  gise,  yea,  yes  ;  gif,  if ;  huru,  at  least,  yet ; 
hwxt,  low,  truly  ;  hwxSer,  whether  ;  7ie  (ne),  not ;  n6,  n6,  nese,  not,  nay,  no  ;  nu,  now  ; 
oSSe,  or  ;  sxcA,  so,  as  ;  swilce,  as  if  ;  pxt,  that ;  peah,  though ;  ponne,  then,  than  ; 
uton  (with  infin.),  let  us; — for  p&m  pe,  because  ;  for py,  therefore  ;  mid  py,  since, 
seeing ;  t6  p&m  pxt,  in  order  that ;  py  Ids  pe,  lest ;  —  gi  .  .  .  gi,  both  .  .  .  and ; 
xgSer  gi  .  .  .  gi,  both  .  .  .  and  ;  hwxSer  pi  .  .  .  pi,  whether .  .  or ;  n&Ser  nS  .  . . 
ni,  neither  .  .  .  nor ;  oSSe  .  .  .  oSSe,  either  ...  or ;  lam  .  . .  sam,  whether  ...  or; 
SW&  .  .  .  swd,  so  as,  as. 


SEMI-SAXON  INFLECTION. 

§  101.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  A.  will  be  used  for  the  earlier  text  of  Layamon 
B.  for  the  later,  and  O.  for  the  Ormulum.  It  is  proposed  to  represent  chiefly  the 
inflection  of  A.  in  its  characteristic  features,  adding  at  the  same  time  the  principal 
variations  of  B.  and  O. 

§  102.  The  Semi-Saxon  retains  in  A.  the  two  Anglo-Saxon  characters  for  th  {S  and 
p) ;  we  represent  them  by  th.  B.  and  O.  have  only  p.  Besides  the  ordinary  Koman  g, 
the  Semi-Saxon  uses  the  Anglo-Saxon  g  (^).  The  former  sign  presents  no  difficulty, 
being  for  the  most  part  equivalent  to  our  hard  g  (in  go),  i,  however,  is  used  in 
various  ways.  When  initial,  it  is  equivalent  to  our  consonant  y  (in  young) ;  when 
not  initial,  it  is  often  equivalent  to  y  (sometimes  even  vocalic),  but  often  represents  a 
guttural  sound,  probably  that  of  ^  in  sagen  (as  pronounced  in  North  Germany).  The 
use  of  the  character  is  different  in  different  MSS.  In  O.  ^  seems  to  be  usually  a  con- 
sonant y,  while  ^h  is  used  to  express  the  guttural  sound  just  indicated  ;  but  j  is  also 
used  instead  of  i  in  diphthongs.  Instead  of  ^,  a  u>  is  often  used  in  B.  and  sometimes 
in  A.  ThaB,'B.  has  LawemanioT  La^amon.  In  Semi-Saxon,  as  in  English,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  hw  is  written  wh  (yet  in  B.  simply  w).  It  must  be  remembered  in  regard  to 
the  Ormulum,  that  by  a  uniform  peculiarity  of  orthography,  a  consonant  is  doubled 
where  the  vowel  before  it  in  the  same  word  is  short. 

§103.  If  we  compare  the  Semi-Saxon  inflection  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we  find,  as 
the  most  striking  difference,  that  the  vowels  a,  o,  u,  in  the  old  grammatical  endings, 
are  all  changed  to  e.  Thus,  the  AS.  fscas,  fishes  {dat.),Jiscum,  to  fishes,  cearu,  care, 
exan,  oxen,  lufodon,  they  loved,  become  in  Seim-Sajion  fisces,  Jiscen,  care,  oxen,  lufe- 
den.  In  A.  the  vowel  a  is  occasionally  foimd  in  grammatical  endings,  but  irregu- 
larly and  capriciously  used.  Next  to  this  substitution  of  e  for  a,  o,  u,  the  most  impor- 
tant differences  are  caused  by  the  frequent  loss  of  the  final  n:  thus,  mid  greaiere 
heorle  (AS.  mid  griatre  heortan),  with  great  heart ;  tha  heye  men  (AS.  pa  hiahan 
men),  the  high  men.  The  commencement  of  this  change  is  seen  in  A.,  where  the 
final  n  is  occasionally  dropped  from  many  forms,  yet  not  wholly  discarded  from  any ; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  it  is  sometimes  added  to  forms  that  have  no  right  to 
it ;  thus,  in  the  dat.  sing,  of  the  vowel  declension,  than  kingen  (AS.  pdm  cyninge), 
to  the  king ;  in  feminines  of  the  vowel  declension  through  most  of  the  cases,  as, 
la^en  (AS.  lagu,  lage,  laga),  law,  laws  ;  in  the  nom.  sing,  of  adjectives  in  e,  as,  he  wes 
blithen  (AS.  hi  wxs  bllSe),  he  was  blithe ;  and  in  the  singular  of  verbs  after  e,  as, 
ic  habben  (AS.  ie  hxbbe),  I  have,  he  senden  (AS.  hi  sende),  he  sent.  In  B.  and  C, 
where  the  omission  of  a  final  n  is  more  fixed  and  regular,  that  letter  is  hardly  ever 
misapplied  in  this  way. 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  104.  It  is  sometimes  the  case,  even  in  A.,  that  the  accusative,  both  singular  and 
plural,  is  used  in  place  of  the  dative ;  as,  than  king  (for  than  kinge),  to  the  king, 
of  hinges  (for  of  kingen),  of  kings.  In  B.  this  is  much  more  frequent ;  for  the  plural, 
at  least,  it  is  the  prevailing  usage.  In  O.  it  is  the  general  rule  :  though  the  -e  of  the 
dat.  sing,  after  a  preposition  is  sometimes  retained  where  the  verse  favors  it  (as  to 
binge),  yet  it  is  oftener  omitted ;  and  the  inflection,  sing.  nom.  dat.  ace.  king,  name, 
gen.  kingess,  namess,  pi.  nom.  gen.  dat.  ace.  kingess,  namess,  is  the  usual  one  for 


substantives  of  all  classes  and  genders.    The  gen.  pi.  in  -es,  as  hinges,  occurs  also  in 
A.  &B. 
§106.    Vowel  Declension.    The  normal  forms  for  the  Masonllne  are .- — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

king 

hinges 

Gen. 

kinget 

kinge 

Dat. 

kinge 

kingen 

Ace. 

king 

hinges 

Sing. 

Plur. 

mete 

metes 

metes 

mete 

mete 

meten 

mete 

metes 

But  in  the  gen.  pi.,  the  more  common  ending  is  -ene  (or  -en) ;  as,  kingene  (or  kingen), 
for  kinge.  (Compare  late  AS.  dagena,  for  daga,  of  days.)  For  dat.  pi.  kingen, 
occurs  also,  in  B.,  kinge,  with  omitted  -n  ;  and  in  A.,  for  dat.  sing,  kinge,  occurs  also 
kingen,  with  -n  irregularly  added.  A  few  words  show  in  the  nom.  ace.  pi.  the  ending 
-en  (or  -e)  irregularly  brought  in  from  the  N  declension. 

For  the  use  of  the  ace.  in  place  of  the  dat.  which  is  common  in  B.  and  O.,  and  for 
the  gen.  pi.  in  -ess  which  is  common  in  O.,  see  §  104. 

§  106.  Sune,  son,  has  in  A.  gen.  sing,  sune,  and  sunen  (sonen)  is  found  in  the  nom. 
ace.  plur.;  wude  (B.  wode),  wood,  has  nom.  ace.  plur.  wudes  or  wude;  but  otherwise 
they  are  regular.  Man  (or  man),  gen.  mannes,  makes  men  in  the  nom.  ace.  (and 
sometimes  the  dat.)  pi.,  but  not  in  the  dat.  sing.  ;  the  gen.  pi.  is  monne  (A.  B.),  mon- 
nene  (A.),  and  mannen  (e)  (B.).  O.  makes  sing.  nom.  dat.  ace.  mann,  gen.  manness, 
pi.  nom.  dat.  ace.  menn,  gen.  menness. 

§107.  The  Neuters,  as  in  AS.,  are  declined  like  the  masculines,  except  in  the 
nom.  ace.  pi. :  here  they  are  either  without  ending  ;  as,  wif,  wife,  wives ;  land,  land, 
lands ;  or  they  take  -en  (rarely  -e),  as  in  the  N  declension  ;  as,  wifen,  londe.  But 
sometimes  the  ending  -es  of  the  masc.  is  applied  to  the  neut.  ;  as,  wifes,  londes.  In 
B.  tliis  is  more  common,  and  in  O.  it  is  the  general  rule ;  yet  even  O.  makes  shep, 
sheep,  in  the  pi.  as  in  the  sing.,  while  from  deor,  animal,  it  makes  pi.  deor,  der,  and 
deoress.  From  child  come  nom.  ace.  pi.  children  (also  childre  in  A.,  childres  in  B.). 
gen.  childrene,  dat.  children.    O.  makes  childre  as  pi.  of  child,  and  lambre  of  lamb. 

§  108.    For  Feminines  the  normal  forms  would  be  :  — 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 

Hut. 

Nom.   la^e 

la^e 

dede 

dede 

Gen.    la^e 

la^en^e) 

dede 

dede 

Dat.     la^e 

la^en 

dede 

deden 

Ace.     la^e 

laie 

dede 

dede 

For  n  added  in  A.  after  final  ,  see  §  103.  Where  the  nom.  sing,  ended  originally 
in  a  consonant,  e  is  generally  added  to  it ;  as,  dede,  for  AS.  ddd,  and  the  suffixes 
-inge,  -messe,  for  AS.  -ing,  -nes.  The  nom.  ace.  pi.  have  also  the  masc.  ending  -es: 
this  is  rare  in  A. ,  but  common  in  B. ,  and  nearly  universal  In  O.  :  thus,  B.  lawes,  dedes, 
O.  la^hess,  dedess  (rarely  dede).  Boc,  book,  makes  boc  in  dat.  ace.  sing.,  and  nom. 
ace.  pi.  ;  but  bxc  also  occurs  in  nom.  ace.  pi. :  B.  has  boke  in  dat.  sing.,  and  bokes  in 
nom.  ace.  pi.  Burh,  town,  castle,  makes  gen.  dat.  ace.  sing,  burh  or  bur^e  (burh^e), 
nom.  dat.  ace.  pi.  buries  (burh^es)  or  burden  (burh^en),  gen.  Jurje  .•  but  in  B.  the 
gen.  dat.  sing,  is  borewe,  and  the  whole  plural  borewts.  Weorld,  world,  sometimea 
makes  the  gen.  ia  -es. 
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S109>    H  Deolenslon.    The  normal  forms  would  be :  — 
Masc. 


Fem. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Nom. 

stede 

steden 

Gen. 

steden 

steden 

Dat. 

steden 

steden 

Ace. 

steden 

steden 

Sing. 

Plur. 

keorle 

heorten 

heorten 

heorten 

hearten 

heorten 

heorten 

heorten 

§  110.  But  tliU  decleuaiou  is  much  disfigured  by  the  omission  of  the  final  -n,  which 
Is  frequent  in  A.,  and  nearly  universal  in  B.  For  -n  sometimes  added  in  A.  to  the 
nom.  sing.,  see  §  103.  In  B.  the  gen.  sing,  is  sometimes,  and  the  nom.  ace.  pi.  are  com- 
monly, made  in  -es,  the  maseuliue  ending  of  the  vowel  declension  ;  as,  stedes,  steeds, 
heortes,  hearts,  drakes,  dragon's;  but  -e  is  also  found  in  the  plur.,  as  teone,  sorrows. 
The  gen.  pL  has,  besides  -en,  sometimes  -ene,  sometimes  -enen  :  thus,  gumene,  or 
gomenen  (A.) ;  -ene  is  regular  in  B.  In  O.  the  peculiarity  of  this  declension  is  wholly 
lost,  a«  we  see  in  natne,  gen.  natness,  dat.  ace.  name,  pi.  naviess  in  all  eases.  Yet 
from  the  neut.  ejAe,  eye,  gen.  e^hess,  O.  makes  the  irreg.  pi.  ehne.  In  Layamon  the 
word  occurs  generally  in  the  plur.  (egen,  «jene(n)),  but  a  dat.  sing.  «jen  (eje  B.)  is 
also  found. 

§  111.  Feond  &i\dfreond  make  in  nom.  ace.  fl. /e<md,/reond,  or /eondes,/reondes, 
or  feondeifi),  Jreonde{n). 

§  112.  Fader,  moder,  brother,  susier,  dohier,  have  the  same  form  through  the  sing. , 
and  in  the  gen.  pi. ;  but  the  dat.  sing,  sometimes  takes  -e,  and  the  gen.  pi.  sometimes 
•ne  or  -en.  The  otlier  plural  cases  have  -en  {-es  in  B.,  -ess  in  O).  But  for  broth{e)ren, 
we  find  also  breth{e)ren  ;  and  in  O.  brelhre  is  the  only  plural  form  of  brotherr.  The 
«  in  brother,  stisler,  dohter,  is  often  lost  before  a  case  ending. 

§113.  The  fem  nom.  ace.  niht,  night,  has  nihles  in  the  gen.  sing.,  nifite  in  the 
dat. :  the  pi.  is  regular  in  A.,  but  in  B.  is  sometimes  indeclinable,  niht  or  nUfit.  The 
fem.  se,  running  water,  and  sx  (B.  sH),  sea,  are  indeclinable  in  the  singular. 

§  114.  In  proper  names  of  men,  the  genitive  Caper  his,  for  Caperes,  is  sometimes 
found  in  A.,  oftener  in  B. :  that  his  here  is  no  real  pronoun,  is  evident  from  the  want 
of  any  genitive  feminine  similarly  formed  with  Aire. 


sue. 


ADJECTIVES. 

For  the  Indefinite  Declension  the  normal  forms  would  be  :— 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut 

Nom.  god 
Gen.  godes 
Dat.   goden 
Ace.  godne 

god 

god{e)re 
god{e)re 
gode 

god 
godes 
goden 
god 

gode 
god{e)re 
goden 
gode 

For  the  DeUnlte  Deolenslon  they  would  be :  — 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  gode 
Gen.  goden 
Dat.  goden 
Ace.  goden 

gode 
goden 
goden 
goden 

gode 
goden 
goden 
gode 

goden 
goden{,e) 
goden 
goden 

§  117.  For  -n  sometimes  added  in  A.  to  forms  with  final  -e,  see  §  103.  On  the 
other  hand,  -n  is  often  omitted  in  A.  from  forms  with  final  -en,  as  gode  for  goden  ;  and 
this  is  vmiformly  the  ease  in  B.  The  endings  -es  and  -re  in  the  gen.  sing,  and  pi.  are 
little  used  in  B.,  the  forms  gode  and  god  being  used  instead.  By  these  changes,  the 
difference  between  the  definite  and  indefinite  declensions  became  much  less  distinct ; 
and  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that,  even  in  A. ,  the  one  is  sometimes  used  instead 
of  the  other  :  with  the  definite  article,  the  definite  forms  are  almost  always  used ;  but 
with  other  adjective  pronouns  and  with  the  possessive  genitive  the  indefinite  forma 
are  not  uncommon. 

§  118.  In  O.  the  indefinite  adjective  has  only  the  forms  god  for  the  sing.,  and  gode 
for  the  pi. ;  the  definite  only  the  form  gode  (and  very  rarely  a  form  in  -ere).  Adjec- 
tives in  -e,  as  dene,  clean,  are  therefore  without  inflection.  But  the  gen.  pi.  allre,  of 
all,  is  still  found  with  the  superlative ;  as,  allre  firrst,  first  of  all. 

§  119.  The  comparative  ends  in  -re,  and  has  only  definite  inflection.  The  superlar 
tive  ends  in  -est,  and  is  inflected  both  ways  ;  but  the  indefinite  superlative  is  unde- 
clined  in  the  sing.,  and  takes  only  -e  (in  A.  also  -en)  in  the  pi. 

§  120.  Adverbs  are  formed  frem  adjectives  as  in  Anglo-Saxon:  thus,  swUhe, 
strongly,  very,  from  sivith;  hxhliche  (0.  hehlike),  highly;  rather,  sooner. 


PRONOUNS. 

§  121.  The  personal  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  me  declined  in  sing., 
dual,  and  pi.  as  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The  genitives  are  nearly  confined  to  the  possessive 
use.  The  dual  forms,  though  found  in  O.,  are  unused  in  B.  We  have  in  B.^ou,  ou, 
and  in  O.  s^uw,  for  eow,  eou  ;  in  O.  junnc  for  inc. 

S 122.    The  pronoun  of  the  third  person  is  thus  declined :  — 

Plur. 

heo,  hi  {hit) 
heore  (hire) 
heom  (ham,^am) 
heom  {ham,  ^am) 

The  forms  in  ()  are  found  in  B.,  but  not  in  A.  B.  also  often  uses  him  for  hine. 
The  nom.  pi.  is  almost  always  heo  in  A.,  hii  or  hi  in  B.  Rare  forms  for  the  nom.  ace. 
pi.  are  thea  in  A.,  tkaie  in  B.  O.  has  in  the  nom.  sing.  fem.  jho  (i.  e.,  hyo),  neut.  iti; 
in  the  ace.  smg.  masc.  himm,  fem.  hire,  neut.  iti;  in  the  pi.  nom.  th^j  (i.  e.,  tTiey), 
gen.  rtejjre  (i.  e.,  theyre)  and  heore,  dat.  ace.  th^pn  (i.  e.,  theym)  and  hemm. 

§  123.    The  possessive  pronouns  min,  my,  thin,  thy,  are  declined  as  indefinite 


Sing. 

Masc 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  he 

heo  (jeo,  je) 

hit 

Gen.  his 

hire 

his 

Dat.    him 

hire 

him 

Ace.   hine 

heo  {hire) 

hii 

adjectives.  Before  a  consonant  7nin.  thin,  sometimes  become  mi,  thi:  mire,  thire, 
take  the  place  of  minre,  thinre.  But  for  all  the  forms  with  case  endings,  B.  has  only 
mine,  thine.  The  other  possessives,  unker{e),  our  (of  two),  inker{e)  (O.  }unnkerr), 
your  (of  two),  ure  or  oure,  our,  eower  or  eow{e)re  (B.  ^oure,  }ure,  O.  iure),  your, 
are  undeelined.    In  O.  hiss,  his,  is  treated  as  an  adjective,  with  pi.  hise. 

§124.  The  indefinite  article  an  —  which  is  only  the  numeral  "  one  "  applied  to 
this  use  —  is  declined,  both  in  A.  and  B. ,with  the  same  peculiarities  as  min.  B. 
often  uses  on,  one,  for  an,  ane  ;  but  when  n  is  dropped,  it  has  a,  never  o.  A  genitive 
ones  is  also  found  in  B.,  and  a  gen.  aness  and  dut.  asnjie  are  met  witli  in  O. 

§  126.  The  definite  article  is  thus  declined :  the  forms  in  quotation  marks  are 
found  only  in  A. 


•> 

Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  the 

'  tha,'  the 

that 

•<Aa,'  the 

Gen.  thes 

•  there,'  ihare 

thes 

'  there,'  thare 

Dat.    than 

'  there,''  thare 

than 

'than' 

Ace.    t/iene 

<■  tta,'  the 

that 

•  tha,'  the 

The  variations,  most  of  them  orthographical,  are  numerous :  thus,  in  A.,  thse  for 
tha;  tlixt,  thet,  for  that;  thses,  ihas,  for  thes;  thsere  for  there,  etc.:  in  B.,  this 
for  thes:  in  both,  thon  for  than;  thane  for  than  and  tkene.  Add  theo  for  sing. 
tha,  and  thaie  for  pi.  tha. 

The  form  the  is  sometimes  used  in  B.  as  an  indeclinable  article  for  all  cases  and 
numbers.  Traces  of  this  use  are  found  even  in  A.  In  O.  it  is  general ;  tliough  the 
antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun  takes,  instead  of  the,  a  demonstrative,  thatt,  tha,  or 
thiss,  thise. 

§  126.    The  demonstrative  thes  is  thus  declined :» 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom. 

thes 

'thas,'  theos 

thu 

*  thas,'  iheos 

Gen. 

thisse{s) 

thisse(re) 

thisse(,s) 

thisse{re) 

Dat. 

thisse(,n) 

thisse{re) 

thisse{n) 

ihisse{n) 

Ace. 

'thesne,'  thisne 

'  thas,'  theos 

this 

'thas,'  iheos 

For  thas,  which  is  confined  to  A.,  we  find  theos  and  thes  in  both  A.  and  B.  For 
thisses,  Ihissere,  thissen,  B.  has  almost  always  Ihisse.  For  most  of  the  forms,  B.  has 
also  this  used  as  an  indeclinable  demonstrative  ;  and  traces  of  this  use  are  found  even 
in  A. 

O.  has  sing,  thiss,  this,  pi.  thise,  these  ;  while  it  makes  also  sing,  thatt,  that,  pi.  tha, 
those  ;  approaching  nearly  to  the  later  English  usage. 

§  127.  Swilc  or  swulc  (B.  soch),  such,  is  declined  as  an  indefinite  adjective.  Ilk, 
declined  with  the  definite  article,  is  used  for  "  the  same." 

§  128.  The  interrogative  pronoun  wha,  who?  makes  gen.  whes  (Only  in  A.),  dat. 
and  ace.  wham,  whan,  neut.  nom.  ace.  what.  These  in  B.  are  spelled  wo,  warn,  wan, 
wot.  O.  uses  whamm  as  dat.  ace.  sing.  The  use  of  this  pronoun  as  a  proper  relative 
begins  to  appear  in  B.  and  O.  Whalher  (B.  wather)  is  vmdeelined.  While  or  whulc 
is  declined  as  an  indefinite  adjective  :  in  B.  it  is  written  woche,  and  begins  to  be  used 
as  a  relative. 

§  129.  The  relative  pronouns  in  A^  are  the  and  that,  for  all  genders  and  numbers, 
the  latter  being  especially  used  in  reference  to  an  indefinite  or  an  omitted  antece- 
dent ;  also  th/j  (more  rarely  iAe"),  in  reference  chiefly  to  a  feminine  or  a  plural.  In 
B.  and  O.  that  has  taken  the  place  of  all  the  rest,  and  become  the  general  relative. 

VERBS. 

§  130.  General  Remarks.  In  the  inflection  of  the  verb,  the  final  -en  of  the 
infinitive,  the  plural  forms,  and  the  passive  participle,  often  loses  the  -w  in  A.,  gen- 
erally so  in  B.,  but  rarely  in  O.    For  -re  added  in  A.  to  forms  that  end  in  -e,  see  §  103. 

§  131.  In  A.  and  B.  the  plural  of  the  present  indicative  ends  in  -elh  (AS.  -a?S).  But 
in  O.  it  has  the  ending  -enn,  which  came  in,  probably,  from  the  subjunctive  and 
the  perfect ;  as,  we  hellpenn  (A.  B.  we  helpeS),  we  help.  The  Anglo-Saxon  use  of  -e 
instead  of  -aS,  when  the  verb  is  followed  by  a  subject  pronoun,  —  as,  helpe  we,  — 
appears  also  in  the  Semi-Saxon.  The  form  of  the  verb  in  the  plural  of  the  pres.  ind. 
aSords  a  convenient  criterion  for  dialect.  South  English  has  the  ending  -eth  {helpeth, 
AS.  helpaS) ;  the  Midland  dialect  has  -ere  (helpen) ;  the  Northern,  -es  (Jielpes).  In 
the  Semi-Saxon  period  we  have,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  nothing  preserved 
in  the  Northern  dialect. 

§  132.  The  dative  of  the  infinitive  in  -enne  (or  -ene),  with  the  preposition  to,  — 
as,  to  helpenne, —  is  occasionally  found  in  A.  and  B.,  rarely  in  O.  It  is  sometimes 
written  vrith  -ende  for  -enne,  by  a  confusion  with  the  active  participle.  But  commonly 
the  preposition  to  is  prefixed  to  the  infinitive  in  -ere  /  as,  to  helpen. 

§  133.  The  active  participle  is  singularly  infrequent  in  the  Semi-Saxon  ;  and  partly 
perhaps  on  this  account  became  confounded  with  the  verbal  substantive  in  -inge.  In 
A.  the  old  termination  -ende  (or  -inde)  is  stUl  the  prevailing  one  for  the  participle  ;  but 
in  B.  -inge  occurs  about  as  many  times  as  -ende. 

§  134.  The  passive  participle  very  frequently  takes  the  prefix  i-  (AS.  ge-),  which, 
however,  is  not  confined  to  the  participle :  thus,  iboren  (AS.  geboren)  =  boren,  bom. 
But  this  prefix  is  scarcely  at  all  used  in  O. 

§  135.  Verbs  oi  Primary  Inilection  {Strong  Verbs).  The  classes  of  the  Anglo. 
Saxon  are  more  or  less  confounded,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  specimens.  We 
give  the  infinitive,  the  singular  of  the  perfect,  the  plural  of  the  perfect,  and  the  pas- 
sive participle.  The  vowels  are  given  (when  possible)  according  to  O.,  where  they 
are  written  more  consistently  than  in  A.  and  B. 

REDUPLICATING    CLASSES. 


Inf. 

Perf.  Sing. 

Peif.  Plur. 

Pass.  Part. 

I. 

[blenden'] 



II. 

haten 

het  or  hehte 

hehten 

haten 

bid 

III. 

cnawen 

cne{o)w 

cne{o)wen 

cnawen 

know 

rv. 

men 

let 

leten 

leieri 

let 

slxpen 

slep  or  slepte 

slepten 

sleep 

V. 

halden 

held 

helden 

halden 

hold 

fallen 

fell 

fellen 

fallen 

fan 

VI. 

hsewen 

he{o)v) 

he{o)wen 

hxwen 

hew 
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NON-REDUPLICATING   CLASSES. 


Inf. 

Pert.  Sing. 

Perf.  Plur. 

Pass.  Part. 

I.   drifen 

draf 

drifen 

drifen 

drive 

writen 

wrat 

wrllen 

writen 

write 

II.  6«^n 

bxh 

bu^en 

boien 

bow 

luken 

Ixc 

luken 

loken 

lock 

ni.  (1)  finden 

fand 

Junden 

funden 

find 

(2)  deJfen 

dalf 

dulfen 

dolfen 

delve 

(3)  wurthen 

warth 

wurden 

wurthen 

become 

IV.  beren 

bar 

bseren 

boren 

bear 

nimen 

nim 

nomen 

numen 

take 

cumen 

cSm 

comen 

cumen 

come 

V.  Wen 

3>if 

isefen 

Sifen 

give 

VI.   faren 

for 

Joren 

faren 

fare 

waxen 

wez 

wezen 

wazen 

wax 

drajen 

droh 

drojen 

dra^en 

draw 

Most  of  these  forms  appear  also  in  A.  and  B.,  but  accompanied  often  by  other 
modes  of  spelling.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  o  is  used  for  a,  and  eo  for  e  ;  as,  fond,  bigon, 
nom,  drof,  torot,  for  f and,  etc.  ;  weox,  xveopen,  for  wex,  u-epen  ;  holde,  cnowe,  B., 
for  halden,  cnawen.  In  B.,  e  is  used  for  ae,  and  sometimes  eo  for  a ;  as,  hewe,  ieaf, 
for  hxwen,  ^nf.    In  A.,  a,  as,  e,  are  much  confounded ;  as,  halden,  hxlden,  helden.  - 

§  136.    Paradigm  :  helpen,  to  help. 


Pres. 
Ind. 
Sing.  1.  helpe 

2.  helpest 

3.  helpeth 
Plur.  1,  2,  3.  helpeth 

Imp. 
Sing.  2.  help 
Plur.  2.  helpeth 


Perf. 


Subj. 
helpe 
helpe 
helpe 
Itelpen 


Ind. 
halp 
hulpe 
halp 
hulpen 


Inf. 
helpen 
helpenne 


Subj. 
hulpe 
hulpe 
hulpe 
hulpen 

Part. 
Act.    helpende 
Pass,  holpen 


The  omission  of  e  in  the  2d  and  3d  sing,  of  the  pres.  ind.  is  much  less  common  than 
In  AS. ;  as,  halt  for  haldeth. 

§  137.  In  O.  the  2d  sing,  of  the  perf.  ind.  is  sometimes  the  same  as  the  1st  and  3d 
sing.  ;  as,  badd,  badest,  barr,  borest,  for  bxde,  biere. 

§  138.  The  changes  mentioned  in  §  87  are  found  also  in  Semi-Saxon ;  as,  droh, 
drew,  from  dra^en  (AS.  dragan),  to  draw  ;  sloven,  they  slew,  from  slan  (for  slakan), 
to  slay ;  coren  (also  chosen),  from  chesen,  to  choose.  From  seon,  sen,  to  see,  come 
pres.  1.  seo,  se,  2.  sihst  (O.  seost^  sest),  3.  siht,  seoth  (O.  seih),  pi.  seoth  (O.  sen),  subj. 
seo,  se;  perf.  sah,  pi.  sse^en ;  pass.  part,  sejen,  sen. 

§  139.  Verbs  OJ  Secondary  Inflection  ( Weak  Verbs).  The  first  class  form  the 
perfect  by  adding  -de  (or  -te,  after  a  surd)  directly  to  the  root ;  before  this  -te,  a  k 
or  ch  is  sometimes  changed  to  h,  the  root  vowel  appearing  as  e  in  the  present,  but 
as  o  in  the  perf.  and  the  pass.  part. ;  thus,  sechen  (0.  sekenn),  to  seek. 


Pres. 


Perf. 


Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing.  1.  seche 

seche 

soTiie 

sohte 

2.  sechest 

seche 

solUest 

sohte 

3.  secheth 

seche 

sohte 

sohte 

Plur.  1,  2,  3.  secheth 

sechen 

sohten 

sohten 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Part. 

Sing.  2.  seek 

sechen 

Act. 

sechende 

Plur.  2.  secheth 

sechenne 

Pass 

.  sola 

§  140.    The  second  class  form  the  perfect  by  adding  -ede  to  the  root ;  as,  makien. 


to  make. 


Pres. 


Perf. 


Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing.  1. 

makie 

makie 

makede 

makede 

2. 

makest 

makie 

makedest 

makede 

3. 

maketh 

makie 

makede 

makede 

Plur.  1, 

2,  3.  makieth 
Imp. 

makien 

Inf. 

makeden 

makeden 
Part. 

Sing.  2. 

make 

makien 

Act. 

makiende 

Plur.  2. 

makieth 

makienne 

Pass 

maked 

§  141.  The  i  of  these  verbs  is  lost  in  O. ;  thus,  makerm,  subj.  make,  for  makien, 
makie ;  lufenn  (A.  ImUen),  to  love  ;  oppnenn  (A.  openien),  to  open  ;  spellenn  (A.  spe- 
lien),  to  declare.  In  the  sing,  imp.,  e  is  sometimes  omitted;  as,  mace,  in  O.,  for 
make,  loc,  O.,  lok,  B.,  though  both  have  also  lake,  from  lokien  (O.  lokenn),  to  look. 

§  142.  From  leouien  (pronounced  leovien),  or  libben,  to  live,  A.  makes  pres.  1. 
leouie,  libbe,  2.  leouest  (O.  lifesst),  3.  leoueth  (O.  lifethth) ;  perf.  leouede.  From  hab- 
ben,  to  have,  come  pres.  1.  habbe,  2.  hauesl,  fiafesi,  3.  haueth,  hafeth,  pi.  habbeth, 
subj.  habbe;  perf.  hafde  (also  hauede  in  A.,  hadde  in  B.) ;  pass.  part,  haued. 

§  143.    Anomalous  Verbs.    A.    The  Preteritives  (§  94)  are  — 


Pres. 

Perf. 

J 

Sing.  1,  3. 

Sing.  2. 

Plur. 

1 

(a)  wat,  wot 

wast,  wost 

wl/en 

wisle,  wusie 

know 

{b)  ah 

a^est 

ajen 

ahte 

own 

(c)  dxh 



avail 

(d)  an,  on 

i-unnen 

tithe 

grant 

(e)  can 

canst 

cunnen 

euthe 

know 

(f)  tharf 

therft 

thurfen 

thurfte 

need 

(g)  dar,  der 

darst,  derit 

durren 

durste 

dare 

(h)  seal 

scalt 

sculen 

scolde 

shaU 

(i)  may 

mihi 

ma^en 

mi  lite 

may 

(j)  mot 

mote 

molen 

moste 

may,  must 

For  seal,  etc.,  O.  has  shall,  shallt,  shulenn,  shollde  ;  for  majen,  mujhenn.  From 
tharf,  A.  makes  2d  sing.  pres.  ihrxt,  dert  (for  thert),  B.  thert.  In  the  perf.  B.  makes 
theorte,  O.  ihurrfle.    For  may  (B.),  O.  has  mojs,  A.  mxi,  etc. 

The  verb  (k)  wuUen,to  will,  makes  pres.  1.  wulle,nuUe  (=.ne  wulle,  will  not), 
2.  wult,  nult,  3.  wulle,  nulle,  pi.  wulleth,  nulleth,  perf.  wolde,  nolde.  In  the  pres. 
B.  has  wolle,  nolle,  wall,  nolt,  etc.  ;  O.  wVe,  nile,  tcillt,  nillt,  pi.  wMenn,  nilenn. 
A.  shows  considerable  variety  in  spelling,  having,  besides  wulle,  etc.,  forms  like  wUle, 
wolt,  wolleth,  wulde,  etc. 

§  144.    B.     (a)  The  verb  of  existence  is  thus  inflected  :  — 


Pres. 
Ind.  Subj. 

Sing.  1.  am 

2.  art 

3.  is 

Plur.  1,  2,  3.  sunden 

Sing.  1.  beon,  beo  beo 

2.  beost,  bist  beo 

3.  beoth,  bith  beo 
Plur.  1,  2,  3.  beoth,  beo(n)  beon 

Imp. 
Sing.  2.  beo 
Plur.  2.  beoth 


Perf. 


was 

were 

[were] 

were 

was 

were 

weren 

weren 

Inf. 

beon 


Part. 
Pass,  beon,  beo 


In  the  ind.  1st  sing.,  O.  has  only  amm.  In  B.  and  O.,  eo  is  often  contracted  to  e, 
thus,  O.  has  best  for  beost,  and  ben,  belh,  as  well  as  beon,  beoth.  In  the  i)erf., 
O.  writes  wsere,  wserenn,  instead  of  were,  n-eren  ;  but  in  the  ind.  2d  sing,  it  has 
wass,  wert.  The  plural,  sunden,  is  not  found  in  B.,  which  uses  beoth,  belh,  instead. 
O.  has  sinndenn,  but  uses  also  arrn  (Eng.  are).  The  subj.  sing,  si  is  still  found  in 
O.  and  A. ;  the  plur.  seon  in  A.     In  the  imperative  sing.  A.  has  also  seo. 

(b)  gan,  d.  inf.  ganne ;  pres.  (1.  ga),  2.  gsest  (O.  gast),  3.  geth  (O.  ga/h),  pi.  gath, 
ga  (O.  gan)  ;  imp.  ga,  pi.  gath ;  p.  act.  ganninde  (B.  goinde,  goinge),  pass.  gan.  In 
all  these  forms,  B.  has  o  for  a.  A  verb  ^eongen  (B.  ^ongen,  O.  ganngenn)  is  also 
used  in  the  present,  and  A.  and  B.  have  a  perf.  gengde  or  geinde.  The  common  perf. 
is  code  (O.  jeode,  B.  ^ede).  In  frequent  use,  also,  is  the  perf.  wende,  went,  from  the 
regular  verb  wenden. 

(c)  don,  d.  inf.  donne;  pres.  (1.  rfo),  2.  (?e«^  (B.,  O.,  do^Oi  3.  deth,  doth,  pi.  doM 
(O.  don) ;  imp.  do,  pi.  doth;  perf.  (iede,  dwde  (O.  dide) ;  p.  act.  donde,  pass.  don. 

i  145.  C.  Several  verbs  vacillate  between  primary  and  secondary  inflection  ;  as, 
perf.  bash  or  bo^ede,  from  bu^en,  to  bow,  perf.  for  or  ferde,  from  faren,  to  fare  ;  perf. 
pi.  heo  clumben,  B.  Att  clomden,  from  climben,  to  climb. 

The  verbs  /on,  to  take,  Aora,  to  hang,  make  present  forms  from  these  roots ;  as,  un- 
derfoth,  they  undertake  ;  but  irom  fangen  and  hangen,  the  perf ects /en^r,  heng.  The 
verb  standen  (O.  stanndenn)  makes  perf.  stod,  pi.  stoden,  part,  slonden  (O.  slanndenn). 

§  146.  D.  The  following  verbs  of  secondary  inflection  are  irregular :  thenchen 
(0.  Ihennkenn),  to  think,  perf.  thohte,  part.  ^AoW  /  thunclielh  (O.  thinnkethth),  seemeth, 
perf.  thuhte ;  wurchen  (O.  wirrkenn),  to  work,  perf.  wrohte,  part.  i<;roAi  (in  A.  also 
worhte,  worht);  buggen  (O.  biggenn),  to  buy,  perf.  Jo/i^e,  part.  6oA</  bringen,  to 
bring,  perf.  brofite,  part.  6roA<. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  INFLECTION. 

§  147.  The  periods  in  the  history  of  our  language  which  are  known  as  the  Old 
English  and  the  Middle  English  differ  chiefly  in  the  vocabulary ;  in  grammatical 
points  they  are  not  so  far  unlike  as  to  require  a  separate  treatment.  One  can  be 
briefer  here,  as  the  inflectional  system  is  now  reduced  more  nearly  to  its  modern  pro- 
portions ;  and  in  the  Ormulum,  which,  though  written  about  1200,  stands,  by  virtue 
of  its  more  northern  dialect,  farther  than  Layamon  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we  have 
already  seen  much  of  what  is  most  striking  in  early  English  inflection.  The  object 
will  be  to  represent  especially  the  language  of  Chaucer  in  its  characteristic  features. 

§  148.  It  must  be  observed  at  the  outset,  that  the  unaccented  final  -e,  which  is 
silent  in  modem  English,  was  generally  pronounced  by  Chaucer.  A  multitude  of 
apparent  exceptions  are  accounted  for  by  noticing  these  two  peculiarities  in  the  poet's 
verse  :  1.  The  imaccented  final  e  generally  unites  in  one  syllable  with  a  vowel  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  word ;  and  this  union  takes  place,  even  when  the  next  word  is 
a  pronoun  or  adverb  with  initial  7i-,  or  a  form  of  the  verb  to  have.  2.  An  unaccented 
final  -er  is  often  treated  as  a  part  of  the  preceding  syllable,  its  e  being  suppressed, 
especially  where  a  vowel  or  h  follows  in  the  next  word ;  and  sometimes  an  unaccented 


final  -en  or  -eth  is  treated  in  the  same  way.    Many  of  the  exceptional  cases  are  un- 
doubtedly attributable  to  variations  and  corruptions  introduced  by  the  transcribers. 


SUBSTANTIVES. 

§  149.  NominatiTe  Singular.  Where  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  a  final  vowel  (a,  e, 
0,  u)  in  the  nom.  sing.,  the  early  English  (like  the  Semi-Saxon)  has  -e;  as,  oze,  herte, 
ere,  herde,  lawe,  elde  (AS.  oxa,  ox,  heorte,  heart,  eare,  ear,  hierde,  (shep)herd,  lagu, 
law,  ieldu,  age).  Even  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  a  final  consonant,  most  feminine 
words  have  an  added  -e ;  as,  dede,  sorwe,  youthe  (AS.  dsed,  deed,  sorh,  sorrow, 
geoguS,  youth) ;  but  the  verbals  in  -yng  do  not  generally  add  -e ;  as,  connyng,  less 
often  connynge,  cunning.  An  unorganic  -e  is  also  found  in  the  nominative  of  some 
masculines  and  many  neuters  :  thus,  weye  (but  also  wey),  dale,  etc.  In  Chaucer  these 
final  -e's  are  not  unf requently  suppressed  in  pronunciation,  and  occasionally,  after  two 
consonants,  in  writing :  thus,  herte  is  sometimes  treated  as  one  syllable,  and  sometimes 
written  hert.  ^ 

§  150.  Genitive  Singular.  The  gen.  sing,  ends  in  -es ;  as,  kinges,  names,  from 
king,  name.     In  Chaucer  the  -es  is  almost  always  a  separate  syllable.     Genitives 
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without  -ea  are  eometlines  found,  in  accordance  n-ith  earlier  modes  of  inflection  ;  as, 
myn  herte  blood,  his  lady  grace,  hir  fader  houi ;  but  heven  king,  AS.  heojon-cyning, 
is  properly  a  compound  word. 

§161.  Dative  and  Accusative  Singular.  The  ace.  sing,  is  always  like  the  nom. ; 
the  dat.  sing,  is  usually  so.  But  where  the  uom.  ends  in  a  consonant,  a  dative  in  -e  is 
often  found  with  prepositions,  especially  at  the  end  of  a  line  in  verse ;  as,  to  bedde, 
with  golde,  in  house,  out  0/  his  sleepe,  from  bed,  gold,  hous,  sleep. 

§  162.  Plural.  The  plur.  has  -es  iu  all  the  cases ;  as,  uom.  gen.  dat.  ace.  hinges, 
dedes,  shippes,  wyfes,  names,  hertes  (AS.  uom.  pi.  cyningas,  dseda,  scipu,  wif, 
naman,  heortan).  In  Chaucer  the  plural  often  euds  in  -i  alone  (or  -es  pronounced 
as  -s),  especially  where  two  or  more  syllables  precede ;  as,  shoos,  pilgryms,  lovers, 
frankeleyns,  servantes  (pronounced  serv&nts).  Some  words  still  retain  tlie  plural 
of  the  old  N  declension ;  as,  oxen,  eyen  (eyes),  asshen  (also  asshes),  shoon  (also 
shoos),  etc. ;  while  some  others  take  -n  by  mistaken  analogy,  as  bretheren,  sistren 
(also  sustres),  children  (also  childre  or  childer),  kyn  (kine),  etc.  Some  words,  which 
were  of  neuter  gender  in  the  AS.,  make  the  plur.  like  the  sing. ;  as,  pi.  deer,  good, 
sheep,  sivin  (awine),  folk  (oifolkes),  hors {01  horses),  thing  (or  thinges),yer  (01  yeres). 
The  plurals  with  change  of  vowel  are  feet,  gees,  men,  teeth,  etc.,  as  in  modem 
English. 

§  163.  If  the  ending  -es  (or  -s)  is  not  used  in  the  nom.  pi.,  it  is  added  to  form  the 
gen.  pi. ;  as,/oiies  rvyves,  mennes  soules,  uymmens  counseiles. 


ADJECTIVES. 

§  164.  Adjectives  are  inflected  as  in  the  Ormulum  :  the  pL  of  the  indefinite 
adjective  and  both  numbers  of  the  definite  end  in  -e  ;  as,  yong  man,  yonge  men, 
the  yonge  man,  the  yonge  men.  In  Chaucer  this  inflection  is  almost  confined  to 
monosyllables;  nearly  all  adjectives  of  two  or  more  syllables,  and  of  course  all 
adjectives  'ihat  end  in  -e,  are  uninfiected.  In  occasional  instances  the  indefinite 
adjective  takes  -e  in  the  sing.,  especially  after  prepositions  or  before  names  of 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  -e  of  the  indefinite  plural  is  sometimes  omitted  when 
the  adjective  is  a  predicate;  as,  they  were  glad:  the  predicate  participle  is  almost 
always  undeclined. 

§  156.  Chaucer  has  a  remnant  of  the  old  gen.  pi.  indef.  in  aller  or  allher,  of  all ; 
as,  at  your  alther  cost,  alther  best. 

§  156.  The  comparative  and  superlative  are  formed  as  in  modem  English.  Su- 
perlatives of  one  syllable  are  inflected  ;  as,  the  beste  man,  his  laste  icord.  Change  of 
vowel  is  seen  in  lenger,  from  long ;  strenger,  strengesi,  from  strong ;  elder,  eldest, 
from  old. 

§  157.  Adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives  as  in  the  earlier  language :  either  with 
the  ending  -e  ;  as,  brighte,  faire,  harde,  longe,  from  bright,  fair,  etc. :  or  with  the 
ending  -ly  (AS.  -lice,  Semi-Saion  -liche,  -like) ;  as,  shortly,  sothely,  sikurly,  specially, 
from  short,  soth,  etc. 

PRONOUITS. 

§  168.  In  the  first  person,  Chaucer  has  I,  rarely  yk  and  ich  (for  AS.  ic,  which  is 
still  found  in  Old  English).  Yk  and  ich  are  probably  due  to  the  copyists.  In  the 
second  person,  he  has  thou,  ye,  you  (which  are  found  also  in  Old  English),  for  AS. 
pu,  gS,  iow.    The  dual  forms  are  no  longer  met  with.    In  the  third  person,  he  has  — 

Plur. 

they 
here 
hem 
hem 

The  forms  hire  and  here  were  probably  pronounced  hir,  her,  and  were  sometimes 
■written  so.  In  the  Old  English  we  still  find  heo  in  the  nom.  sing,  fern.,  and  heo  or  hi, 
hii,  in  the  nom.  plur. 

§  159.  Reflexives  are  made  in  Chaucer  by  adding  self,  or  selve,  or  selven,  to  my, 
thy,  him,  hir,  our,  your,  hem ;  as,  myself,  myselve,  myselven,  etc. 

§  160.  The  possessives  myn,  ihyn,  in  Chaucer,  retain  n  before  a  vowel  or  h,  some- 
times before  other  consonants  :  they  retain  it  also  when  used  absolutely,  i.  e.,  after 
the  substantive,  or  without  a  substantive,  or  as  predicates,  in  which  cases,  too,  they 
admit  of  inflection  ;  as,  children  myne,  thin  be  the  glorie,  neghebour  ofmyne.  The 
possessives  cure,  youre,  are  pronounced  our,  your,  and  are  sometimes  written  so : 
when  used  absolutely,  they  usually  take  -^  /  oures,  youres  (in  two  syllables).  Hire, 
her,  and  here,  their,  have  the  same  absolute  form  (heres). 

§  161.  Among  the  forms  of  the  definite  article  which  we  have  seen  in  the  Semi- 
Saxon,  there  are  some  that  appear  occasionally  and  irregularly  in  Old  English ;  but 
the  one  form  the  is  generally,  and  at  length  constantly,  used  for  all  genders  and 
numbers.    The  indefinite  article  an  gives  up  its  n,  except  before  a  vowel  or  h. 

§  162.  The  demonstratives  in  Chaucer  are  sing,  that,  pi.  tho,  and  sing,  this,  pi. 
tliese  (pronounced  as  one  syllable,  and  sometimes  written  thes,  this).  That,  in  that 
oon,  that  other,  sinks  from  a  demonstrative  to  a  mere  article. 

§  163.  The  interrogatives  are  who,  what,  whos,  whom,  which,  whether,  used  as  in 
modem  English. 

§  164.  The  common  relative  in  Chancer,  as  iu  the  Ormulum,  is  that  for  all  num- 
bers and  genders.  Instead  of  that,  we  sometimes  find  which  that;  as,  Creon,  which 
that  was  of  Thebes  king.  Which  itself,  or  the  whiche,  is  used  as  a  relative,  but 
chiefly  after  prepositions  or  in  agreement  with  a  substantive  following.  We  find  also 
w!io,  whos,  whom,  nsed  as  relatives  ;  but  they  are  comparatively  rare. 


VERBS. 

§  166.  The  verbs  of  primary  inflection  (strong  verbs)  are  now  greatly  reduced  in 
number,  many  which  once  belonged  to  this  order  having  taken  up  the  secondary 
(weak)  inflection.  In  those  which  remain,  the  classes  have  become  much  obsciired 
and  confounded,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  examples,  in  which  are  given, 
as  before,  the  infinitive,  the  singular  of  the  perfect,  the  plural  of  the  perfect,  and 
the  passiTe  participle :  — . 


Sing. 

Mafic. 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Nom.  he 

she 

it 

Gen.    his 

hire 

Ms 

Dat.    him 

hire 

him 

Ace.    him 

hire 

it 

REDUPLICATING  CLASSES. 


Inf. 

Perf.  Sing. 

Perf.  Plur. 

Pass.  Part. 

I. 

Iblenden"] 

blend 

n. 

haten 

heet  or  highte 

highten 

hoten 

bid,  etc, 

m. 

knowen 

knew 

knewen 

knowen 

know 

IV. 

leten 

leet 

leeten 

.  let 

let 

slepen 

sleep 

steepen 

slept 

sleep 

V. 

holden 

held 

helden 

holden 

hold 

fallen 

/el 

fellen 

fallen 

fall 

VI. 

beten 

beet 

beeten 

beten 

beat 

VII. 

wepen 

weep 

weepen 

wept 

weep 

NON-REDUPLICATING  CLASSES. 

Inf. 

Perf.  Sing. 

Perf.  Plur. 

Pass.  Part. 

I. 

risen 

roos 

risen 

risen 

rise 

driven 

drof 

driven 

driven 

drive 

writen 

wrot 

writen 

writen 

write 

II. 

chesen 

cliees 

chosen 

chosen 

choose 

crepen 

creep 

cropen 

cropen 

creep 

III. 

(1)  finden 

fand 

founden 

founden 

find 

bi-ginnan 

-gan 

-gonnen 

-gonnen 

begin 

(2)  helpen 

halp 

holpen 

holpen 

help 

(3)  kerven 

carf 

corven 

corven 

carve 

IV. 

beren 

bar 

beren 

boren,  born 

bear 

comen 

cam 

comen 

comen 

come 

V. 

yiven 

yf 

yaven 

yiven 

give 

speken 

spak 

speeken 

spoken 

speak 

VI. 

shapen 

shop 

shopen 

shapen 

shape 

waxen 

wex 

wexen 

waxen 

wax 

drawen 

drough 

drowen 

drawen 

draw 

We  also  find  slepte,  wepte,  crepte,  secondary  perfects  for  sleep,  weep,  creep  ;  also, 
fond,  bigon,  for  fand,  bigan,  and  fonden  for  founden.  In  the  forms  of  waxen,  a 
and  e  are  much  confounded,  and  a  participle  woxen  is  met  with.  Chaucer  and  others 
often  use  y  for  i  ;  as,  fynden,  bygynnen,  dryven  ;  or  e  for  i  ;  as,  yeven. 

§  166.  Final  -n.  In  the  inflection  of  the  verb,  the  final  -n  of  the  infinitive,  the 
plural  forms,  and  the  passive  participle,  is  omitted  with  great  freedom :  thus,  to  maken 
or  to  make,  we  knowen  or  we  knowe,  they  sayden  or  they  sayde,  founden  or  founde. 
An  unaccented  e,  before  the  omitted  n,  is  generally  sounded  in  Chaucer,  but  was  some- 
times dropped  in  pronunciation,  and  occasionally  so  in  writing  ;  as,  to  let,  they  sayd. 

§  167.  Present  Indicative.  The  first  person  singular  still  ends  in  -e,  which  in 
Chaucer  is  generally  sounded ;  as,  /  saye,  I  knowe.  The  -est  (or  -si)  of  the  second 
person  singular  occasionally  drops  the  (  ;  as,  thou  ne  has  (for  hast).  The  third  per- 
son singular  ends  in  -eth,  from  which  e  is  sometimes  omitted  ;  as,  telleth,  comth.  The 
3d  sing,  in  -es  or  -s  is  not  frequent  in  Chaucer.  Where  the  root  ends  in  -t  or  -d,  con- 
traction generally  occurs ;  as,  sit  for  sitielh,  byi  for  byddeth,  slant  for  standelh  ;  and 
in  like  manner  rist  for  riseth.  In  the  plural  the  old  ending  -eth  is  still  found  in  Chau- 
cer ;  as,  we  lovelh ;  but  the  common  termination  is  -en  (or  -e) ;  as,  we  loveti  (or  love). 

§  168.  Perlect  Indicative.  Verbs  of  primary  inflection  make  the  second  person 
singular  like  the  first  and  third;  as,  thou  bar,  thou  spak,  thou  swor;  but  a  few 
instances  show  the  old  ending  -e  /  as,  thou  loere,  thou  yave  ;  and  a  few  others  show 
the  secondary  -est ;  as,  thou  knewest.    The  plural  has  -en  (or  -e). 

§  169.  Verbs  of  secondary  inflection  add  -de  to  the  root,  either  immediately,  as 
sayde,  answerde,  or  with  a  connecting  e,  as  weddede,  servede.  In  the  former  case, 
-de  after p,  k,  i,  s,  or  gh,  becomes  -te;  as,  kepte,  meiie,  kiste  :  alight-de  is  changed  to 
alighte,  fast-de  to  faste,  send-de  to  sende  or  sente,  wend-de  to  wenle,  and  the  like. 
For  other  changes,  see  §  181.  The  final  -e  of  the  1st  and  3d  sing,  is  often  dropped  j 
as,  seyd,  loved,  went.    The  2d  sing,  has  -est,  the  plural  -en  (or  -e). 

§  170.  Suhjunctlve.  The  subjunctive  in  both  tenses  has  -e  in  the  three  persons 
of  the  singular,  and  -en  (or  -e)  in  the  plural. 

§  171.  Imperative.  The  singular  of  the  imperative  is  the  same  as  the  root  of  the 
verb ;  as,  spek  (speak),  ber  (bear),  com  (come),  yif  (give).  But  verbs  which  have 
-ede  in  the  perfect  take  -e  in  the  imperative  ;  as,  love,  aske ;  and  this  is  true  of  some 
others  also ;  as,  bygynne,  telle.  The  plural  ends  in  -eth  (or  -th) ;  as,  eometh,  draweth, 
saith,  goth,  beth :  but  in  Chaucer  this  ending  is  occasionally  reduced  to  -e;  as,  holds 
(for  holdeth) ;  and  is  frequently  omitted  altogether ;  as,  tel  (for  telleth),  iak  (for 
takeih),  let  (always  for  letleth). 

§  172.  Infinitive.  The  infinitive  ends  in  -en  (or-  n),  but  often  drops  the  final  -n  ; 
as,  helpen,  yiven,  don,  ben  ;  or,  helpe,  yive,  do,  be.  A  few  forms  in  Chaucer,  like  to 
doone,  to  sayne,  appear  to  come  from  the  old  dative  case  of  the  infinitive. 

§  173.  Participles.  The  old  ending  for  the  active  participle,  AS.  -ende,  Semi- 
Saxon  -inde,  is  still  found  in  the  Old  English  ;  as,  wepinde,  weeping.  But  it  yields 
more  and  more  to  the  termination  -inge  or  -ing  (in  Chaucer  -yng  or  -ynge),  which,  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  Teutonic  languages,  belongs  solely  to  abstract  nouns  of  ac- 
tion.   The  Isolated  forms  in  -and  found  in  Chaucer  are  doubtless  due  to  the  scribes. 

§  174.  The  passive  participle  of  primary  inflection  freely  gives  up  the  final  -n  ;  as, 
comen  or  come,  songen  or  songe.  It  is  thus  often  omitted  in  Chaucer  from  partici- 
ples that  always  have  it  in  modern  English ;  as,  yiven  and  yive,  gon  and  go,  ben  and 
be.  The  prefix  i-  or  y-  (AS.  ge-)  is  often  used  by  Chaucer  before  this  participle  ;  as, 
i-maked  or  i-maad,  y-brent  (burnt),  i-writen,  y-corve  (carved),  i-be  (been) ;  seldom 
before  other  forms  of  the  verb. 

§  175.    Primary  inflection :  helpen,  to  help. 

Pres.  Perf. 

Ind.  Subj.  Ind.  Subj. 

Sing.  1.  helpe  helpe  halp  holpe 

2.  helpest  helpe  halp  holpe 

3.  helpeth  helpe  halp  holpe 
Plur.  1, 2, 3.  helpeiri)  kelpe(,n)  holpe{n)  holpe{n) 

Imp.  Inf.  Part. 

Sing.  2.  help  kelpe(,n)  Act.    he!ping(e) 

Hur.  2.  helpeth  Pass,  holpein) 


yIi'i 
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§  176.    Secondary  Inflection :  taken  (aechen),  to  seek. 
Pres. 


Perf. 


Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Bubj. 

Sing. 

1.  seke 

seke 

sougkt(e) 

soughte 

2.  sekesl 

leke 

toughtest 

toughte 

3.  seketh 

seke 

sought{e) 

soughte 

Plup. 

1,2,3.  seke{n) 
Imp. 

teke(n) 

Inf. 

soughiei^n) 

soughte{n) 
Part. 

Sing. 

2.    sek 

sekef,n) 

Act 

.   seking[e) 

Plur. 

2.   sekelh 

Pass,  sought. 

§  177.    Secondary  Inflection  :  loven,  to  love. 
Pres. 


Ind. 
Sing.  1.  love 

2.  lovest 

3.  loveth 
Plur.   1,  2,  3.  love(n) 

Imp. 
Sing.  2.  love 
Plur.  2.  loveth. 


Subj. 
love 
love 
love 
love{n) 


Ind. 
loved{e) 

loredest 
loved(e) 
lovede(n) 


Perf. 


Inf. 

love{n) 


Subj. 

lovede 

lovede 

lovede 

lovedein) 
Part. 
Act.    lovingi^e) 
Pass,  loved 


§  178.  The  verb  haven  loses  its  v  in  several  forms :  thus,  inf.  have{n)  or  han,  pres. 
1.  have,  2.  kast,  3.  hath,  pi.  have(n)  ;  perf.  hadde  ;  pass.  part.  Aarf.  Tlie  verb  maken 
loses  its  A  in  certain  forms  :  thus,  perf.  makede  or  made  ;  pass.  part,  maked  or  maad. 

§  179.  Anomalous  Verts.  A.  The  Preteritives  (§  94)  are  as  follows :  in  all  of 
them,  the  form  of  the  pres.  1,  3  sing,  is  also  used  as  a  pluraL 


Pres. 

Perf. 

Sing.  1, 3.       Sing.  2. 

Plur. 

(a)  wot                 wosl 

(b)  owe,  oweth      owest 

witein) 
oweifl) 

wisie 

oughte,  aughte 

Pres. 

Perf. 

Sing.  1 

3. 

Sing.  2. 

Plur. 

(c)    can 

canst 

conne(n) 

couthe,  cowde 

(d)    dar 

darst 

dar,  dor 

dorste,  durste 

(e)    shal 

Shalt 

shuHl)en 

sholde,  skulde 

(f)    may 

might 

mowein) 

mighte 



mayst 

may 

(g)    mot 

most 

mote{n) 

moste 

Wil  has  2  sing,  wilt,  wolt,  pi.  wil^n),  wol(n),  perf.  wolde;  nyl  has  nylt  and  noldt. 
The  AS.  thearj  (Semi-Saxon  tharf),  needs,  is  represented  by  the  defective  thar, 
used  only  in  the  pres.  ind.  {thar,  tharti,  thar,  plur.  thar). 
§  180.    B.    (a)  The  verb  of  existence  is  thus  declined :  — 


Pres. 


Perf. 


Ind. 

Subj. 

Ind. 

Subj. 

Sing.  1.  am 

be 

was 

were 

2.  art 

be 

were 

were 

3.  is 

be 

was 

were 

Plur.  1,  2,  3.  be(n)  or 

be{n) 

were{n) 

were{n) 

are{ii) 

Imp. 

Inf. 

Part. 

Sing.  2.  be 

beinV 

Act.    being(e) 

Plur.  2.  helh 

Pas3.  ie(«) 

(b)  Inf.  go{n) ;  pres.  1.  go,  2.  gost,  3.  goth,  pi.  go(,n) ;  perf.  went{e)  ;  pass.  part.  go{n). 

(c)  Inf.  do(n) ;  pres.  1.  do,  2.  dost,  3.  doth,  pi.  rfo(n) ;  perf.  dtcfe;  pass.  part.  do{n). 
§  181.    C.    Several  verbs  of  secondary  inflection  liave  in  the  perfect  and  the  passive 

participle  a  vowel  different  from  that  of  the  present  stem :  thus,  sellen  makes  solde, 
sold;  tellen,  tolde,  told;  cacchen,  caughte,  caught;  lechen,  tatighte,  taught;  rechen 
(reach),  rauglUe,  ratighl ;  recchen  or  rekken  (reck),  roughte,  rought ;  strecchen, 
straughte,  straug/it ;  sechen  or  seken,  soughte,  sought;  beyen,  boughte,  bought; 
bringev,  broughte,  brought;  thitiken,  thoughte,  thought ;  werken,  wroughte,  wrought. 
From  /ecchen  (fetch)  comes  an  irregular  pass.  part./«<. 
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§182.  The  so-called  Hymn  of  Cxdmon  ;  A.  in  the  old  Northumbrian  dialect 
{from  a  MS.  of  the  eighth  century).  B.  in  the  West  Saxon  dialect  {King  Alfred'* 
version). 

A.  B. 


Nii  scylun  hergan 
hefsen-ricses  uard, 
metudaes  msecti 
end  liis  m6d-gidauc, 
uerc  uuldur-fadur ; 
eu6  h6  uundra  gibuses, 
^ci  Dryctin,  or  astelidffi. 
H6  ^rist  scop 
selda  bamum 
heben  til  hrofe 
haleg  scepen. 
Tha  middungeard, 
moncynnses  uard, 
6ci  Dryctin, 
aefter  tiadfe 
firum  fold[u], 
fri5a  allmectig. 

For  translation  see  §  25. 


Kii  w6  Bceolon  herian 

heofon-rices  weard, 

metodes  mihte 

and  his  mod-geponc, 

weorc  wuldor-f leder ; 

swd  h6  wundra  gehwaes, 

ice  Dryhten,  ord  onstealde. 

H6  arrest  gesct-op 

eorSan  beamum 

heofon  to  hrofe 

halig  scippend. 

pi  middau-geard 

moncynnes  weard 

6ce  Dryhten 

aefter  t^ode 

firum  foldan 

fr^a  selmihtig. 


§  183.  From,  an  interpolation  made  by  King  Alfred  in  his  translation  of  Orosius 
{the  extract  here  given  is  preserved  in  a  contemporary  MS.,  and  therefore  gives  a 
trustworthy  represeiitation  of  the  West  Saxon  dialect  of  the  ninth  century). 

6htere  8s6de  his  hlaforde,  .ffillfr^de  cyninge,  paet  b6  ealra  NorSmonna  norSmest 
btide.  T3.6  cwaeS  faet  h^  biide  on  psemlande  uorSweardum  wiS  pa  Westssfe.  H6  ss&de 
f^ah  pset  paet  land  sie  swiSe  lang  norS  ponan ;  ac  hit  is  eaU  w6ste,  biiton  on  f^awum 
stowum  stycceniEelum  wiciaS  Finnas,  on  hunto3e  on  wintra,  ond  on  sumera  on  fis- 
caSe  be  psere  safe.  H6  ssfede  paet  h6  aet  sumum  cirre  wolde  fandian  hu  longe  paet  land 
norSryhte  Is&ge,  oS3e  hwseSer  £6nig  monn  be  nor3an  paem  w6stenne  bude. 

Translation.  —  Ohtere  said  to  his  lord,  king  Alfred,  that  he  dwelt  farthest-north 
[northmost]  of  all  Northmen.  He  said  [quoth]  that  he  dwelt  in  the  land  northward 
along  the  West  Sea.  He  said,  though,  that  that  land  extended  [was]  far  [long]  north 
from  tliere ;  but  it  is  aU  waste,  except  that  in  a  few  places  here  and  there  Finns  live, 
hunting  [in  hunting]  in  winter  and  in  summer  fisliiiig  [iu  fishing],  by  that  sea.  He 
said  that  he  on  one  occasion  wished  to  explore  how  far  tliat  land  extended  due  north 
[how  long  that  land  lay  north-right],  or  whether  any  man  dwelt  north  of  the  waste. 

§  184.  From  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Maltheio  {about  the  year  1000),  eighth 
empter,  verses  1-10. 

SoSlice  pa  se  Hs&lend  of  pirn  mvmte  nySer-astdh,  pa  fyligdon  him  mycle  meenio. 
bi  gen6al»hte  an  hr^ofla  to  him  and  hine  to  liim  ge-6a8m6dde,  and  pus  cwseS : 
Drihten,  gyf  pu  wylt,  pu  miht  m6  geclaensian.  Jja  astrehte  se  H^lend  hys  hand,  and 
hrepode  hyne,  and  pus  cwseS :  Ic  wylle,  bdo  geclsfensod.  And  hys  hrSofla  wses  hrjed- 
lice  geclsfensod.  J>a  cwaeS  se  Hefelend  to  him  :  Warna  p^  paet  pi'i  hyt  nsfenegum  men 
ne  secge  ;  ac  gang,  seti^ow  p6  pam  sacerde,  and  bring  hym  pa  lac  pe  Moyses  beb^ad, 
on  hyra  gecySnesse.  S631ice  p.i  se  Hffelend  in^ode  on  Caphamaum,  pa  genfelsehte 
hym  iin  hundredes  ealdor,  hyne  biddende,  and  pus  cwe3ende :  Drihten,  min  cnapa  liS 
on  niinum  hiise  lama,  and  mid  j'fie  gepr&d.  \>a.  cwae3  se  H^lend  to  him :  Ic  cume 
and  hine  gehafele.  J>a  andswarode  se  hundredes  ealdor  and  pus  cwseS  :  Drihten,  ne 
eom  ic  wyr3e  paet  pu  ingange  under  mine  pecene  ;  ac  cweS  pin  an  word,  and  min 
cnapa  biS  gehsfeled.  S631ice  ic  eom  man  under  anwealde  gesett,  and  ic  haebbe 
begnas  under  m6  ;  and  ic  cweSe  to  pysum.  Gang,  and  h6  gffeS ;  and  io  cwe3e  to 
63rum,  Cum,  and  h6  cymS ;  to  minum  p^owe,  Wyrc  pis^  and  h6  wyrc3.  Witodlice 
pi.  se  Hselend  pis  gehyrde,  pa  wimdrode  h6  and  cwasS  to  pdm  pe  hi  in  fyligdon :  S6S 
ic  secge  6ow,  ne  gem^tte  ic  swa  mycelne  gel^afan  on  Israheh 

Translation.  —  [Words  wanting  in  the  original  are  introduced  in  Italics  :  explana- 
tions or  kindred  words  are  inserted  in  brackets.]  Soothly  when  the  Savior  from  the 
mountain  came-down,  there  followed  him  a  great  multitude  [mickle  many].  Then 
came-neai  a  leper  to  him,  and  him  (self)  to  him  humbled,  and  thus  said  [quoth]. 


Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  mayest  me  cleanse.  Then  stretched-out  the  Savior  his  hand, 
and  touched  him,  and  thus  said  :  I  will,  be  cleansed.  And  liis  leprosy  was  quickly 
cleansed.  Then  said  the  Savior  to  liim  ;  Beware  [warn  tliee]  that  tliou  it  to  no  man 
say ;  but  go :  show  tliee  to-the  priest  [Lat.  sacerdos],  and  bring  him  the  gift  that  Moses 
bade,  for  their  information.  Sootlily  when  the  Savior  weut-iu  to  Capernaum,  there 
came-near  him  an  hundred's  chief  [elder],  him  begging  [bidding],  and  thus  saying: 
Lord,  my  boy  [knave]  lieth  in  my  liouse  lame  [paralytic],  and  with  evil  afflicted. 
Then  said  the  Savior  to  him :  I  will  come  and  liim  heal.  Then  answered  the  hun- 
dred's chief  and  thus  said  :  Lord,  I  am  not  wortliy  that  thou  go-in  under  my  root 
[thatch] ;  but  say  thy  one  word,  and  my  boy  will-be  healed.  Soothly  I  am  a  man 
under  authority  set,  and  I  have  servants  [thanes]  under  me  ;  and  I  say  to  this,  Go, 
and  ho  goeth ;  and  I  say  to  an  otlier.  Come,  and  he  cometli ;  to  ray  servant,  Work 
this,  and  he  worketli  it.  Indeed,  wlieu  the  Savior  this  heard,  then  wondered  he,  and 
said  to  those  that  followed  him :  Sooth  I  say  to-you,  I  have  not  met  [ne  met  I]  so 
much  faith  [beUef]  in  Israel. 

§186.    From  the  loiter  part  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

An.  MLXXXVII.  — .  .  .  Dissura  pus  gedone  se  cyng  Willelm  cearde  ong^an  t6 
Normandige.  R^owlic  ping  h6  dyde  and  r^owlicor  him  gelaiup.  Hii  r^owlicor? 
Him  gej-felade,  [63]  piet  liim  stranglice  eglade.  Hwaet  mag  ic  teollan  ?  Se  scearpa 
d6a3,  p6  ne  forlfet  n6  rice  menn  n6  h^aue,  si  hine  geuam.  13.6  swealt  on  Norman- 
dige on  pone  n^xstan  dfeg  sefter  natiuitas  See  Marie ;  and  man  bebyrgede  hine  on 
Capura  set  See  Stephanes  mynstre  :  Eerer  h6  hit  arserde,  and  si33an  maenifealdlice 
gegodade.  6ala,  hii  Mas  and  Ini  uuwrest  is  pysses  middan-eardes  w61a.  86  pe 
waes  »rur  rice  cjTig  and  maniges  landes  hlaford,  h6  n;Efde  pa  ealles  landes  biiton 
seofon  fot  msfel ;  and  s6  pe  waes  hwilon  gescrld  mid  golde  and  mid  gimmum,  h6  laeg 
pd,  oferwrogen  mid  moldan.  S6  Isfefde  asfter  him  pr^o  sunan ;  Rodbeard  h^t  se 
yldesta,  s6  waes  eorl  on  Normandige  sefter  him :  se  63er  h6t  Willelm,  ]>6  baer  sefter 
him  on  Engleland  pone  kine-helm:  se  prjdda  hit  H^anric,  pam  se  feeder  becwseS 
gersuman  unatealleudlice. 

Translation.  — A.  D.  1087.  —  ...  This  being  thus  done,  the  king  William  returned 
again  to  Normandy.  A  rueful  thing  he  did  and  a  ruefuller  befel  him.  How  rueful- 
ler?  He  [lit.,  to  him]  grew-ill,  till  that  it  strongly  ailed  him.  What  may  I  tell? 
The  sharp  death,  that  does  not  let-pass  neither  rich  men  nor  poor,  this  took  him.  He 
died  iu  Normandy  on  the  next  day  after  the  nativity  of  St.  Mary  ;  and  men  [man] 
buried  him  in  Caen  at  St.  Stephen's  minster ;  earlier  he  up-reared  it,  and  afterward 
[sithence]  manifoldly  enriched  [conferred-<?ood«-on]  it.  Alas  I  how  loose  and  how 
unstable  is  this  mid-world's  weal !  He  that  was  earlier  powerful  king  and  many  a 
land's  lord,  he  had-not  then  of-all  land  but  seven  feet  measure ;  and  he  that  was 
whilom  clothed  [shrouded]  with  gold  and  with  gems,  he  lay  then  covered-over 
with  mold.  He  left  after  him  three  sons :  Robert  was-named  [hight]  the  eldest, 
who  was  earl  in  Normandy  after  him ;  the  other  [second]  was-named  William, 
that  bore  after  him  in  England  the  crown  [regal-helm]  :  the  third  was  named  Henry, 
to-whom  the  father  bequeathed  treasiires  innumerable  [un-ieH-able]. 

§  186.    From  Biowulf  (710-722). 

)'a  com  of  more  under  mist-hleoSum 

Grendel  gongan,  godes  yrre  ba;r. 

Mynte  se  manscaSa  manna  cyrmes 

sumne  besyrwan  in  sele  pam  h^an ; 

wod  under  wolcnum  to  paes  pe  h6  winreced 

goldsele  gumena  gearwost  wisse 

fafettum  fahne  :  ne  wses  paet  forma  siS 

paet  h(5  Hr63gares  ham  gesohte. 

Nsefre  h&  on  aldordagum  ^r  n^  si33an 

heardran  haele  healpegnas  fand  ! 

Com  pa  to  recede  rinc  siSian 

dr^anium  bedsfeled  :  duru  sona  onam 

fyrbendum  faest,  sy33an  h6  hire  folmum  hr^n. 

Translation.  —  Then  came  from  the  moor  under  mist-hills  Grendel  to-go,  God'e 
ire  he  bare.  Se  meant,  the  wicked-destroyer  [scather],  of  men's  kin  some  one  to 
insnare  in  the  high  hall ;  he  stalked  under  welkin,  until^that  the  wine-mansion,  the 
gold-hall  of-men,  he  most-clearly  knew,  with-jewels  bedecked  :  nor  was  that  the  first 
[foremost]  time  that  Hrothgar's  home  he  visited  [sought].    Never  m  his  life-days, 
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are  this  nor  since,  a  hardier  hero  or  hall-servants  [hall-thanes]  lie  found !  Came 
then  to  the  mansion  tlie  umrtial-oue  to-journey,  from-joys  divided  ;  the  door  soon  gave- 
w»y,  though  with-fire-bands  fast,  when  he  it  [her]  with-Aw-palms  touched. 

§  187.    From  the  Genesis  ascribed  to  Csedmon  (U.  129G-1305). 

Ic  wille  mid  fl6de  folo  dcwellan, 
and  cynua  gehwilo  cucra  wuhta, 
pdra  pe  lyft  and  Hod  IsedaJS  and  fedaS, 
feoh  and  fuglas :  pu  scealt  friS  habban 
mid  sunum  pinum,  pouue  sweart  waiter 
woune  wselstr^amas  werodum  swelgaS 
scaaSum  scyldfuUum.     Ongyn  ]>i  scip  wyrcao, 
merehds  micel,  on  pam  pu  monegum  scealt 
reste  geryman,  and  rihte  setl 
s^lcum,  lef  ter  ageuum,  eorSau  tudre ! 

Translation.  — I  will  with  a  flood  the  folk  destroy  [quell,  kill],  and  each  ot-t/te- 
kindreds  of-liring  creatures  [quick  wiglits],  of-those  that  air  and  flood  do  lead  and 
feed,  cattle  and  fowls :  thou  shalt  have  peace,  with  thy  sous,  when  the  swart  waters, 
wan  death-streams,  swallow  multitudes,  wretches  guilt-full.  Begin  thee  a  ship  to- 
work,  a  great  sea-house  [meer-house  mickle],  on  which  thou  for-many  shalt  a  rest- 
ing-place make-roomy,  and  arrange  [make-right]  a  seat  for-each  one,  after  its  own 
kind,  of  earth's  races. 

§  188.    From  Layamon's  Brut  (11. 1-22).     [West  Midland  dialect,  about  1200.] 


A.    Earlier  Text. 
An  preost  wes  on  leoden, 
Lajamon  wes  ihoten : 
he  wes  Leouenatlies  sone ; 
lithe  him  beo  drihten : 
he  wonede  at  Ernleje, 
at  fetheleu  ai-e  chirecben, 
nppen  Seuarne  stathe : 
sel  thar  him  thulite : 
on  fest  Radestone, 
ther  he  bock  radde. 
Hit  com  him  on  mode, 
and  on  his  mem  thonke, 
thet  he  wolde  of  Engle 
tha  setheloen  telleu, 
wat  heo  ihoten  weoren, 
and  wonene  heo  comen, 
tha  Englene  loude 
eerest  aliten 
sefter  than  flode 
the  from  drihtene  com, 
the  al  her  a-quelde 
quic  that  he  f  unde. 


B.    Later  Text. 
A  prest  was  in  loiide, 
Laweman  was  [i]hote : 
he  was  Leucais  sone  ; 
lef  him  beo  drihte  : 
he  wonedo  at  Eruleie, 
wid  than  gode  cnithte, 
uppen  Seuarne : 
merie  ther  liim  thohte  : 
fastebi  Radistone, 
ther  lie  bokes  radde. 
Hit  com  him  on  mode, 
and  on  liis  thouke, 
that  he  wolde  of  Engelond 
the  rihtnesse  telle, 
wat  the  men  hi-hote  weren, 
and  wauene  hi  comen, 
the  Englene  lond 
serest  afden 
after  than  flode 
that  fram  god  com, 
that  al  ere  acwelde 
cwic  that  hit  fuiide. 


■  Translation  [by  Sir  F.  Madden.  The  quotation  marks  show  what  belongs  only 
to  A.,  the  brackets  what  belongs  only  to  B.].  —  There  was  a  priest  on  earth  (or  in 
the  land),  tcbo  was  named  Layamon  ;  he  was  son  of  '  Leovenath '  [Leuca],  —  may 
the  Lord  be  gracious  to  liiin  !  —  he  dwelt  at  Emley,  '  at  a  noble  church '  [with  the 
good  knight]  upon  '  Severn's  bank  '  [Severn],  —  '  good '  [pleasant]  it  there  seemed 
to  him  —  near  Radestone,  where  he  books  read.  It  came  to  him  in  mind,  and  in 
his  '  chief '  thought,  that  he  would  tell  the  '  noble  deeds '  [history]  of  '  the  English  ' 
[England]  ;  what  '  they '  [the  men]  were  named,  and  whence  they  came,  who  first 
'possessed'  [had]  the  English  land,  after  the  flood  that  came  from  'the  Lord' 
[God] ;  that  destroyed  here  all  that  it  found  alive. 

§  189.    From  the  same  (U.  25,725-25,744). 


A. 

To  there  midnihte, 

tha  men  weoren  aslepe, 

Arthur  forth  him  wende, 

athelest  aire  kinge. 

Biforen  rad  heore  lod-cniht, 

that  hit  was  daeiliht : 

heo  lihten  of  heore  steden, 

and  rihten  heore  iweden. 

Tha  isejen  heo  nawiht  feorren 

a  muchel  fur  smokien, 

nppen  ane  hulle, 

mid  sae  ulode  bi-uaUen ; 

and  an  other  hul  ther  wes  swithe  heh ; 

thas  sse  hine  bifledde  ful  neh ; 

ther  uuen  on  heo  isejen  a  fur, 

that  wes  muchel  and  swithe  stor. 

Thse  cnihtes  tha  tweoneden, 

to  whathere  heo  faren  mihten, 

thet  the  eotend  war  neore 

of  theos  kinges  fore. 


B. 

To  thare  mid-nihte, 

tho  men  were  a-sleape, 

Arthur  forth  him  wende, 

baldest  aire  kinge. 

Bi-vore  5eode  hire  lod-cniht, 

forte  hit  was  day-liht : 

hii  lihte  of  hire  stedes, 

and  rihte  hire  wedes. 

Tho  hii  sehjen  noht  voire, 

on  mochel  fur  smokie, 

uppen  one  hulle, 

mid  s66  flode  bi-falle ; 

an  other  hulle  was  thar  heh ; 

the  s^6  hine  biflojede  swithe  neh ; 

thar  upon  he  iseh  a  fur, 

that  was  mochel  and  swithe  stor. 

The  onihtes  tho  nuste, 

to  wather  hii  wende  mihte, 

that  the  eatant  war  neore 

of  this  kinges  fore. 


Translation. — At  the  midnight,  when  men  were  asleep,  Arthur  forth  bimwent, 
'  noblest '  [boldest]  of  all  kings.  Before  '  rode '  [proceeded]  their  guide,  until  it  was 
daylight ;  they  alighted  from  their  steeds,  and  righted  their  weeds.  Then  saw  they 
uot  far,  a  great  fire  smoke,  upon  a  hill,  surrounded  by  the  sea  flood ;  '  and '  another 
bill  there  was  '  most '  high  ;  the  sea  by  it  flowed  '  full '  [very]  nigh  ;  thereupon  '  they ' 
pie]  saw  a  fire,  that  was  mickle  and  most  strong.  The  knights  then  '  doubted  '  [knew 
not],  to  whether  of  the  two  they  might  go,  that  the  giant  were  not  aware  of  the 
king's  movement. 

§  190.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Ormulum  (U.  1-16).  [East  Midland  dialect, 
about  1200.] 

Nu,  brotherr  WaUterr,  brotherr  min 

affterr  the  flseshess  kinde  ; 
annd  brotherr  min  i  Crisstenndom 

thurrh  f  ulluhht  annd  thurrh  trowwthe ; 
annd  brotherr  min  i  Godess  hus, 

3et  0  the  thride  wise, 
thurrh  thatt  witt  hafenu  takenn  ba 

an  rejhellboc  to  foU^herm, 
unnderr  kanunnkess  had  annd  lif, 

swa  summ  Sannt  Awwstin  sette  ; 
ice  hafe  don  swa  summ  thu  badd, 

annd  forthedd  te  thin  wlUe, 
ice  hafe  wennd  inntill  Ennglissh 

Goddspelless  hall^he  lare, 
affterr  thatt  little  witt  tatt  me 

min  Drihhtin  hafeth  lenedd. 

Translation. — Now,  brother  Walter,  brother  mine  after  the  flesh's  kindred;  and 
brother  mine  in  Christendom  through  baptism  and  through  truth  ;  and  brother  mine 
in  God's  house,  yet  on  the  third  wise,  seeing  [through]  that  we-two  have  taken  both 


one  rule-book  to  follow,  under  a  canonic's  hood  and  life,  so  as  Saint  Austin  set ;  I 
have  done  so  as  thou  badest,  and  furthered  thee  thy  will,  I  have  turned  into  Eng- 
lish  the  Gospel's  holy  teaching  [lore],  after  the  little  wit  that  to  me  my  Lord  hath 
lent. 

§  191.    From  the  same  (11.  95-110). 

Annd  wliase  wilenn  shall  thiss  boc 

ett't  other  sithe  writenn, 
himm  biddo  ice  tliatt  het  write  rihht, 

swa  summ  thiss  boc  himm  taechethth, 
all  thwerrt  ut  affterr  thatt  itt  ies 

uppo  thiss  firrste  bisne, 
withtli  all  swillo  rime  alls  her  iss  sett, 

witlith  all  se  fele  wordess ; 
annd  tatt  he  loke  wel  tliatt  he 

an  bocst.att'  write  twijjess, 
e55wha>r  tliaer  itt  uppo  thiss  boo 

iss  writenn  o  thatt  wise  : 
loke  he  well  thatt  het  write  swa, 

forr  he  ne  ma^^  noliht  elless 
onn  Ennglissh  writenn  rililit  te  word, 

tliatt  wite  he  wel  to  sothe. 

Translation.  —  And  whoso  shall  wish  this  book  again  another  time  to-write,  him 
bid  1  that  he-it  write  right,  so  as  this  book  him  teacheth,  all  throughout  after  that 
[i.  «.,  according  as]  it  is  upon  this  first  exemplar,  with  all  such  meter  [rhyme]  as 
here  is  set,  with  all  so  many  words ;  and  that  he  look  well  that  he  a  letter  write 
twice,  everywhere  where  it  upon  this  book  is  written  on  that  wise ;  look  he  well  that 
he-it  write  so,  for  he  may  not  else  in  English  write  right  the  word,  that  wit  he  well  to 
sooth  [i.  e.,  let  liim  know  that  well  for  truth]. 

§  192.  From  the  Ancren  Eiwle.  [South  English  dialect,  first  quarter  of  13th 
century.] 

"  Thet  is  the  ende  of  the  tale,"  seith  Seneke  the  wise,  "  Ichulle  thet  ^e  speken 
selde  and  theonne  buten  Intel."  Auh  moni  punt  hire  word  uorte  leten  mo  ut,  as  me 
deth  water  et  ter  mulne  cluse  ;  and  so  duden  Jobes  freond  thet  weren  icuinen  to  uro- 
uren  him,  seten  stille  alle  seoueniht.  Auh  theo  heo  hefden  alles  biguune  uorto  spe- 
kene,  theone  kuthen  heo  neuere  astunten  hore  cleppe.  So  hit  is  ine  monie,  ase  seint 
Gregorie  seith :  "  Silence  is  wordes  fostrild."  Long  silence  and  wel  iwust  nedeth 
the  thouhtes  up  touward  ther  heouene  ;  also  as  je  muwen  iseon  the  water,  hwon  me 
punt  hit  and  stoppeth  biuoren  wel,  so  thet  hit  ne  muwe  adunweard,  theonne  is  hit 
ined  ajein  uorto  climben  upward. 

Translation.  —  "That  is  the  end  of  the  tale,"  saith  Seneca  the  wise,  "I  will  that 
ye  speak  seldom,  and  then  but  little."  But  many  a  one  shuts  up  [irapoundeth]  her 
words  for-to  let  more  out,  as  one  does  water  at  the  milldam  [close]  ;  and  so  did  Job's 
friends  that  were  come  to  comfort  him,  —  sat  still  all  a  week  [se'nnight].  But  when 
they  had  once  began  for-to  speak,  then  they  could  never  stint  their  noise  [clap].  So 
it  is  in  many,  as  Saint  Gregory  saith :  "  Silence  is  word's  foster-mother."  Long 
silence  and  well  guarded  forceth  the  thoughts  up  toward  the  heaven  ;  just  as  you 
can  see  the  water,  when  one  confines  it  and  stops  it  well  in  front,  so  that  it  can  not 
flow  downward,  then  is  it  forced  again  for-to  climb  upward. 

§  193.  From  the  Cursor  Mundi  (11.  3,595-3,608).  [Written  in  the  latter  part  oi 
the  13th  century  in  the  Northern  dialect ;  preserved  in  MSS.  of  the  14th  century.] 

Sua  1  has  eild  ^  now  this  Ysaac  ledd 
That  he  in  langur  lijs  in  bedd  ; 
Him  wantes  sight,  als  I  said  yow, 
And  cald  on  his  son  Esau. 
"  Esau,  life  3  son,"  he  said, 
"  Ga  lok  thi  taele  be  purvaid. 
And  f  aand  *  to  stalk  the  sa  nere, 
That  thou  mai  drep  ^  me  sum  dere ; 
If  thou  me  dere  flesse  »  ani  gete, 
Gladli  wald  I  thar-of  ete. 
Leve  sun,  thou  has  hidir-till 
Gladli  don  thi  fader  wiU, 
Tliou  ert  schotter  wit  the  beist,' 
Bath  in  feild  and  in  forest." 


1  sua.  80. 

2  eild.  age. 
8  life.  dear. 
*faand,  make  triaL 


B  drep,  strike,  slay. 

6  flesse.  flesh. 

7  wit  the  heist,  among 

[with]  the  beet. 


[Dialect  ot 


§  194.    From  the  Chronicle  of  Robert  of  Gloucester  (11.  7,537-7,547). 
Gloucestershire,  about  1300.] 

Thus  com  lo  !  Engelond  into  Normandies  hond, 

and  the  Normans  ne  couthe  speke  tho  bote  hor  owe  speche, 

and  speke  French  as  hii  dude  atom,  and  hor  children  dude  also  teche  » 

so  that  heiemen  of  this  lond,  that  of  hor  blod  come, 

holdeth  alle  thulke  speche  that  hii  of  hom  nome ; 

vor  bote  a  man  conne  Frenss,  me  telth  of  him  lute ; 

ac  lowe  men  holdeth  to  Engliss  and  to  hor  owe  speche  jute. 

Ich  wene  ther  ne  beth  in  al  the  world  contreyes  none 

that  ne  holdeth  to  hor  owe  speche,  bote  Engelond  one. 

Ac  wel  me  wot  vor  to  conne  bothe  wel  it  is  ; 

vor  the  more  that  a  mon  can,  the  more  wurthe  he  is. 

Translation. — Thus  came,  lo  !  England  into  Normandy's  hand,  and  the  Normans 
knew  not  how  to  speak  then  but  their  own  speech,  and  spoke  French  as  they  did  at- 
home,  and  their  children  did  so  teach,  so  that  the  high-men  of  this  land,  that  of 
their  blood  came,  hold  all  the-same  [the-ilk]  speech  that  they  of  them  took ;  for 
unless  [but]  a  man  knows  French,  men  reckon  [tell]  of  him  little ;  but  the  low  men 
hold  to  English,  and  to  their  own  speech  yet.  I  ween  there  be  not  in  the  world 
countries  none,  that  hold  not  to  their  own  speech,  but  England  alone  [one].  But, 
well  men  wot,  for  to  know  both  well  it  is ;  for  the  more  that  a  man  knows,  the  more 
worth  he  is. 

§  195.  From  the  Chronicle  of  Robert  Manning  of  Brunne  (11. 1,309-1,322).  [Mid- 
land  dialect,  1303.] 

When  the  Troianes  were  al  dight 
Wyth  seyl  upon  the  mast  upright. 
With  anker  and  ore  and  other  ware, 
And  were  al  redy  for  to  fare. 
When  the  wynd  was  wel  them  lent. 
They  toke  ther  leve  and  forth  they  went. 
When  they  were  redy  to  saille  ; 
Thre  hundred  schipes  ther  was  in  taille. 
And  foure  mo,  the  story  seys, 
When  they  departed  fro  the  Gregeys. 
Two  dayes  they  sailled  and  two  nyght, 
That  lond  ne  haveue  reche  they  ne  myght ; 
The  thrydde  day  in  the  even  tyde, 
In  Leogise  they  gon  to  ride. 
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§  196.    From  Dan  Michel's  Ayenbite  of  Inwit.     [Dialect  of  Kent,  1340.] 

Thyse  byeth  the  tuelf  articles  of  the  cristene  byleue,  that  ech  man  cristen  esel  yleue 
etedeuestliche,  uor  otherlaker  he  ne  may  by  yborje,  huaniie  he  heth  wyt  and  scele. 
And  therof  byeth  tuelf,  by  the  tale  of  the  tuelf  apostles,  thet  hise  zette  to  hyealde 
and  to  loky  to  alle  thon  thet  wyleth  by  yborje.  .  .  .  The  uerste  article  is  thellich : 
"Ich  beleue  ine  God,  the  uader  almijti,  sseppere  of  heuene  and  of  erthe."  This 
article  zette  saynte  Peter.  The  other  article  belongeth  to  the  zone,  aze  to  his  god- 
hede,  thet  is  to  zigge,  thet  he  is  God,  and  is  thellich  :  "  Ich  beleue  ine  Yesu  Crist, 
cure  Ihord,  Godes  zone,  the  uader,  in  alle  thinges  thet  belongeth  to  the  godliede,  an 
is  onlepi  thing  mid  the  uader,  bote  of  the  persoue  thet  is  other  thanne  the  persona 
of  the  uader."    This  article  zette  sayn  Ion  the  godspeUere. 

Translation.  —  These  are  the  twelve  articles  of  the  Christian  belief,  that  each 
Christian  man  must  [shall]  believe  steadfastly,  for  otherwise  lie  can  not  be  saved 
when  he  hath  understanding  [wit]  and  reason  [skill].  And  of  them  [thereof]  are 
there  twelve,  according  to  [by]  the  number  [tale]  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  that  ap- 
pointed [or  composed,  sef^  these  for  all  those  that  wish  to  be  saved  to  hold  and  to 
look  to.  .  .  .  The  first  article  is  this  :  "  I  believe  in  God,  the  father  almighty,  creator 
of  heaven  and  of  earth."  This  article  Saint  Peter  composed.  The  second  article 
pertaineth  [belongeth]  to  the  Son,  as  to  his  godhead,  that  is  to  say  that  he  is  God, 
and  il  is  this :  "I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  son  of  God,  the  Father,  in  all 
things  that  pertain  to  the  godhead,  and  is  one  and  the  same  tiling  with  the  Father 
except  as  regards  [but  of]  the  person,  which  is  otlier  than  the  person  of  the  Father." 
This  article  St.  John  the  Evangelist  [gospeler]  composed. 


§  197.    From  the  beginning  of  LnnglamV s  Piers  Plowman. 
land  and  Southern  ;  middle  of  fourteenth  century.] 


[Mixed  dialect,  Hid- 


In  a  somer  seson  whan  soft  was  the  fionne, 

I  shope  me  iu  sliroudes  •  as  I  a  shepe  ^  were, 

In  habite  as  an  lieremite  unholy  of  workes, 

Went  wyde  in  this  world  wondres  to  here. 

Ac  '  on  a  May  momynge  on  Malverne  hulles 

Me  byfel  a  ferly*  of  fairy  me  thoujlite. 

I  was  wery  for-wandred  and  went  me  to  reste 

Under  a  brode  baiike  by  a  homes  side. 

And  as  I  lay  and  lened  and  loked  in  the  wateres, 

I  slombred  in  a  slepyng,  it  sweyed  so  merye." 

Tlianne  gan  I  meteii  a  merveilouse  swevene," 

That  I  was  in  a  wildernesse,  wiste  I  never  where ; 

And  as  I  bihelde  into  tlie  est  on  hiegh  to  the  Sonne, 

I  seigh  '  a  toure  on  a  toft '  trieliche  y-maked," 

A  depe  dale  binetlie,  a  dongeon  thereinne. 

With  depe  dyclies  and  derke  and  dredful  of  sight. 

A  faire  felde  ful  of  folke  fond  I  ther  bytwene. 

Of  aUe  maner  of  men,  the  mene  and  tlie  riche, 

Worchyng  •"  and  wandryng  as  the  worlde  asketh. 


1  shope  me  in  shroudea,  pnt  me  into  clothes. 

2  shepe^  shepherd, 

3  ac,  but. 

*  f^rly^  strange  thing. 

6  sweyed  so  nierye^  sounded  so  pleasant. 


0  swcvene,  dream. 

7  sei(/hy  saw. 

8  toll.  hill. 

0  trieliche  y-maked.  excellent  made. 
10  worchyng,  working. 


goith  i  and  to  another.  Come,  and  he  cometh ;  and  to  my  seruaunt.  Do  this,  and 
he  doith  it.  And  Jhesus  herde  these  thingis,  and  wondride,  and  seide  to  men  that 
sueden  him  :  Treuli  I  seie  to  jou,  Y  foond  not  so  greet  feith  in  Israel. 

§  200.    From  the  Prologue  to  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  {EUesmere  MS.). 

Whan  that  Aprille  with  hise  schoures  soote  • 

The  droghte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  roote, 

And  bathed  every  vejTie  in  swich  licour, 

Of  which  vertu  engendred  is  the  flour  ;  — 

Whan  Zepliirus  eek  with  his  swete  breeth 

Inspired  hath  in  every  holte  and  heeth 

The  tendre  croppes,  and  tlie  yonge  sonne 

Hath  in  the  Ram  his  half  [e]  cours  y-ronne,* 

And  smale  foweles  maken  nielodie. 

That  slepen  al  the  nyght  with  open  eye,' 

So  priketh  hem  nature  in  here  corages  :  *  — 

Thaune  longeu  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimage[s]. 

And  palmers  for  to  seeken  straunge  stroudes, 

To  feme  halwes,  kowthe  ^  in  sondry  loudes ; 

And  specially,  from  every  shires  eude 

Of  Engelond,  to  Caunturbury  they  wende, 

The  holy  blisful  martir  for  to  seke. 

That  hem  hath  holpen  wlian  that  they  were  seeke.* 


1  soote.  sweet. 
8  U-ronm.  run. 


3  Read  ye.  eye. 

4  corages,  hearts. 


6  feme  holwes,  kowthe,  ancient  saints  known. 
6  seeke,  sick. 


§  198.  From  Wyclifs  Translation  of  the  Bible,  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  Matthew.    [Midland  dialect,  about  1380.] 

Forsothe  when  Jhesus  hadde  comen  doun  fro  the  hil,  many  cumpanyes  folewiden 
hym.  And  loo !  a  leprouse  man  cummynge  worshipide  hjm,  sayinge  :  Lord,  jif  thou 
wolt,  thou  maist  make  me  clene.  And  Jhesus  holdynge  fortlie  the  bond,  touchide 
hym,  sayinge  :  I  wole ;  be  thou  maad  clene.  And  anoon  the  lepre  of  hym  was  clensid. 
And  Jhesus  saith  to  hym :  See,  say  thou  to  no  man  ;  but  go,  shewe  thee  to  prestis, 
and  ofEre  that  jifte  that  Moyses  comauudide,  in  to  witnessing  to  hem.  Sothely  when 
he  hadde  entride  in  to  Caphamaum,  centurio  neijide  to  hym,  preyinge  hym,  and 
saide  :  Lord,  my  child  lyeth  in  the  hous  sike  on  the  palsie,  and  is  yuel  tourmentid. 
And  Jhesus  saith  to  hym  :  I  shal  cume,  and  shal  hele  hym.  And  centurio  answerynge 
saith  to  him  :  Lord,  I  am  not  worthi  that  thou  entre  vndir  my  roof  ;  but  oonly  say  bi 
word,  and  my  cliild  shall  be  helid.  For  whi  and  I  am  a  man  ordeynd  vnder  power, 
hauynge  vnder  me  kni^tis ;  and  I  say  to  tliis.  Go,  and  he  goth  ;  and  to  an  other.  Come 
thou,  and  he  cometh ;  and  to  my  seruaunt.  Do  thou  this  thing,  and  he  doth.  Sothely 
Jhesus,  heerynge  these  thingis,  wondride,  and  saide  to  men  suynge  him :  Trewly  I 
Baye  to  50U,  I  fond  nat  so  grete  feith  in  Tsrael. 

§  199.  The  same,  from  Purvey's  Recension  of  Wyclifs  Translation.  [About 
1388.] 

But  whanne  Jhesus  was  come  doun  fro  the  hil,  mych  puple  suede  hym.  And  loo  ! 
a  leprouse  man  cam  and  worschipide  hym,  and  seide  :  Lord,  if  thou  wolt,  thou  maist 
make  me  clene.  And  Jhesus  helde  forth  the  hoond,  and  touchide  hym,  and  seide  : 
T  wole  ;  be  thou  maad  cleene.  And  anoon  the  lepre  of  him  was  clensid.  And  Jhesus 
seide  to  hym :  Se,  seie  thou  to  no  man  ;  but  go,  shewe  thee  to  the  prestis,  and  offre 
the  3ift  that  Moyses  comaundide,  in  witnessyng  to  hem.  And  whanne  he  hadde 
entrid  in  to  Cafamaum,  the  centurien  neijede  to  him,  and  preiede  him,  and  seide : 
Lord,  my  chUde  lijth  in  the  hous  sijk  on  the  palesie,  and  is  yuel  turmentid.  And 
Jhesus  seide  to  him  :  T  schal  come,  and  schal  heele  him.  And  the  centurien  an- 
sweride,  and  seide  to  hym :  Lord,  T  am  not  worthi,  that  thou  entre  vndur  my  roof ; 
but  oonli  seie  thou  bi  word,  and  my  childe  shal  be  heelid.  For  whl  Y  am  a  man 
ordeyned  vndur  power,  and  haue  kny^tis  vndir  me  ;  and  T  seie  to  this,  60,  and  he 


§  201.   From  the  Tale  ofMelibeus,  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  {Ellesmere  MS.). 

A  yong  man  caUed  Melibeus,  myghty  and  riche,  bigat  upon  his  wif ,  that  called  was 
Prudence,  a  doghter  which  that  called  was  Sophie.  Upon  a  day  bifel,  that  he  for  bis 
desport  is  went  into  the  feeldes  hym  to  pleye.  His  wyf  and  eek  his  doghter  hath 
he  left  invvith  his  hous,  of  which  the  dores  wereii  fast  y-shette.  Thre  of  hise  olde 
foes  han  it  espyed,  and  setten  laddres  to  the  walles  of  liis  hous,  and  by  wyndowea 
ben  entred,  and  betten  his  wyf,  and  wounded  his  doghter  with  fyve  mortal  woundea, 
in  fyve  sondry  places,  this  is  to  seyn,  in  liire  feet,  in  hire  liandes,  in  here  erys,  in 
hir  nose,  and  in  hire  mouth ;  and  leften  hire  for  deed,  and  wenten  awey. 

§  202.  From.  Trevisa's  translation  of  Higden's  Polychronicon  (vol.  ii.,  p.  161). 
[South  English  dialect,  1385.] 

lohn  Comwaile,  a  maister  of  grammer,  chaunged  the  lore  in  gramer  scole  and  con- 
struccioun  of  Frensche  in  to  Englische  ;  and  Richard  Pencriche  lemed  the  nianere 
techynge  of  hym  and  otliere  men  of  Pencrich  ;  so  that  now,  the  jere  of  oure  Lorde  a 
thowsand  thre  hundred  and  foure  score  and  fyve,  and  of  the  secounde  kyng  Richard 
after  the  conquest  nyne,  in  alle  the  gramere  scoles  of  Engelond,  children  leveth 
Frensche  and  construeth  and  lerneth  an  Englische.  .  .  .  Also  gentil  men  haveth  now 
moche  i-left  for  to  teche  here  children  Frensche. 

§  203.    From  Caxton's  Prologue  to  Malory's  Morte  d' Arthur.    [1485.] 

For  it  is  notoyrly  knowen  thorugh  the  vnyuersal  world  that  there  been  ix.  worthy 
and  the  best  that  euer  were,  that  is  to  wete,  thre  pajTiyms,  thre  Jewes,  and  thre 
crysten  men.  As  for  the  paynyms,  they  were  tofore  the  incamacyon  of  Cryst, 
whiche  were  named,  the  fyrst  Hector  of  Troye,  of  whome  thystorye  is  comen  bothe 
in  balade  and  in  prose  ;  the  second  Alysaunder  the  grete  ;  and  the  thyrd  Julyoa 
Cezar,  emperour  of  Rome,  of  whome  thystoryes  ben  wel  kno  and  had.  And  as  for 
the  thre  Jewes,  whyche  also  were  tofore  thyncarnacyon  of  our  Lord,  of  whome  the 
fyrst  was  due  Josue,  whyche  brought  the  chyldren  of  Israhel  in  to  the  londe  of 
byheste  ;  the  second  Dauyd  kyng  of  Jherusalera  ;  and  the  thyrd  Judas  Machabeus ; 
of  these  thre  the  Byble  reherceth  al  theyr  noble  hystoryes  and  actes.  And  sythe  the 
sayd  incamacyon  have  ben  thre  noble  crysten  men  stalled  and  admytted  thorugh  the 
vnjoiersal  world  in  to  the  nombre  of  the  ix.  beste  and  worthy,  of  whome  was  fyrst  the 
noble  Arthur,  whos  noble  actes  I  purpose  to  wryte  in  thys  present  book  here  fol. 
owyng :  the  seconde  was  Charlemayn,  or  Charles  the  grete,  of  whome  thystorye  is 
had  in  many  places  bothe  in  Frensshe  and  Englysshe ;  and  the  thyrd  and  last  was 
Godefray  of  Boloyn,  of  whos  actes  and  lyf  I  made  a  book  vnto  thexcellent  prjmce 
and  kyng  of  noble  memorye  kyng  Edward  the  fourth. 

§  204.  From  Tyndale's  New  Testament,  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  eighth  chapter 
of  Matthew.     [1526.] 

When  lesus  was  come  downe  from  the  mountayne,  moch  people  folowed  him.  And 
lo,  ther  cam  a  lepre  and  worsheped  him  sajmge  :  Master,  if  thou  vrylt  thou  canst 
make  me  clene.  He  putt  forthe  his  bond  and  touched  him,  saynge :  I  wyll,  be  clene, 
and  immediatly  his  leprosie  was  clensed.  And  lesus  said  vnto  him :  Se  thou  tell  no 
man,  but  go  and  shewe  thy  silf  to  the  preste,  and  offer  the  gyfte  that  Moses  com- 
maunded  to  be  offred,  in  witnes  to  them.  When  lesus  was  entred  into  Capernaum 
there  cam  vnto  him  a  certayne  Centurion,  besechyng  hym  and  saynge  :  Master,  my 
servaunt  lyeth  sicke  att  home  of  the  palsye,  and  is  grevously  payned.  And  lesus  sayd 
vnto  him :  I  wyll  come  and  cure  him.  The  Centurion  answered  and  saide :  Syr  I 
am  not  worthy  that  thou  shuldest  com  vnder  the  rofe  of  my  housse,  but  speake  the 
worde  only  and  my  servaunt  shalbe  healed.  For  y  also  myselfe  am  a  man  vndre 
power,  and  have  sowdeers  vndre  me,  and  y  saye  to  one,  go,  and  he  goeth,  and  to 
anothre,  come,  and  he  cometh  :  and  to  my  servaunt,  do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  When 
lesus  herde  these  sayngs,  he  marveyled  and  said  to  them  that  folowed  him,  Verely  y 
say  vnto  you,  I  have  not  f ounde  so  great  fayth  :  no,  not  in  Israeli. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  ENGLISH. 

With  reference  to  its  rocabulary,  English  must  be  styled  a  composite  language. 
As  is  well  known,  it  has  two  principal  sources :  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  language  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  who  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  took  possession  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Old  French,  spoken  by  the  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
in  10C6  Jl.  d.,  through  the  battle  of  Hastings,  became  master  of  England. 

Already,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Norman  French,  the  Anglo-Saxon  had 
appropriated  various  elements  from  other  languages,  though  to  a  less  extent. 

Like  the  other  Teutonic  peoples,  the  invading  Angles  and  Saxons  had  borrowed 
single  literary  terms  from  the  Latin,  the  language  of  the  Roman  empire.  They  bor- 
rowed somewhat  on  British  soil  from  the  speech  of  their  Keltic  subjects.  A  further 
importation  of  Latin  and  Greek  words  was  caused  by  the  adoption  of  Christianity. 
Finally,  the  dominion  of  the  Danes  is  proved  by  numerous  terms  borrowed  from  the 
Old  Norse  vocabulary,  as,  for  example,  ransack. 

Even  after  the  mingling  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  French  of  the  conquerors, 
there  were  still  frequent  adoptions  of  foreign  elements.  Owing  to  the  diligent  fos- 
tering of  the  ancient  languages  in  church  and  school  in  England,  learned  expressions 
found  their  way  in  a  body  into  the  language  of  ordinary  life.  This  stratum  of  words 
is  often  clearly  distinguished  in  form  from  the  Romance  words  of  ordinary  life,  the 
element  which  the  Normans  brought  with  them  ;  in  the  common  word  the  sounds  of 
the  Latin  are  transformed  according  to  definite  laws  of  development,  while  in  the 
learned  word  they  have  remained  intact.  Thus,  emperor  and  imperatorial  both  come 
from  the  Latto  imperaior,  which  in  emperor  has  undergone  a  popular  transformation, 
but  in  imperatorial  is  presented  to  us  in  its  learned  form.  These  two  words  are 
related  to  one  another  as  empereur  and  impiratrice  in  French,  where  the  distinction 
between  the  common  language  and  the  speech  of  the  learned  is  still  more  evident. 

In  the  centuries  just  past,  also,  the  English  vocabulary  has  materially  increased. 
New  inventions  and  discoveries  demand  new  terms,  which  are  supplied  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  ancient  languages,  the  Latin,  and  particularly  the  Greek.  Since  the 
English  language  has  spread  over  all  the  continents  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
expressions  have  been  added  to  its  ever-increasing  vocabulary  from  the  languages  of 
the  Hindoos,  the  American  Indians,  and  many  others. 

In  this  constant  adoption  of  new  materials  of  speech,  the  history  of  the  English 
people  is  reflected ;  yet  the  language  has  not  become  a  mere  conglomerate  of  opposing 
elements,  or  a  confused  medley,  but  has  preserved  its  xmity  and  its  original  character. 
The  wealth  of  the  language  was  doubled  by  the  adoption  of  the  French  vocabulary. 
The  shortsighted  purist  fails  to  see  that  herein  lies  a  great  superiority  of  English 
over  the  Romance  and  Teutonic  languages.  Should  it  not  be  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
superiority,  that  in  English  the  vocabularies  of  the  Latin  races  and  the  Teutons  are 
organically  combined,  that  is  to  say,  the  vocabularies  of  the  races  which,  since  the 
downfall  of  the  ancient  civilization,  have  determined  the  fate  of  the  world  ?  Both 
elements  are  in  English  united  in  one  harmonious  whole  by  reason  of  the  same  pro- 
nunciation. In  a  tasteful  use  of  the  language,  the  Teutonic  element  will,  as  of  its 
own  accord,  predominate  in  poetry  and  the  expression  of  feeling,  the  Romance  ele- 
ment in  philosophic  and  scientific  thought,  while  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life  both 
elements  will  be  equally  represented. 

In  spite  of  this  mingling  with  foreign  languages,  English  has,  by  its  internal  struc- 
ture and  its  grammar,  remained  a  member  of  the  Teutonic  group  of  languages,  al- 
though infinitely  enriched,  developed  in  an  independent  manner,  and  exalted  to  the 
position  of  a  universal  language.  Within  the  Teutonic  group,  the  English  language 
belongs,  first  of  all,  to  the  Old  Saxon  branch,  or  to  the  group  of  dialects  which  have 
remained  at  the  stage  of  the  first  Lauiverschiebung  [or  shifting  of  sounds  (Grimm's 
Law)],  from  which  the  High  German,  by  a  new  shifting  of  sounds,  has  departed.  At 
first  the  Teutons  divided  into  Teutons  of  the  East  and  the  West,  or,  more  accurately, 
into  Goths  and  Germans.  The  former  perished,  and  the  further  development  was 
consummated  among  the  Germans,  the  Teutons  of  the  West. 

The  Teutons,  as  we  learn  by  comparison  of  languages,  are  closely  related  to  the 
Kelts,  Italic  peoples,  and  Greeks.  The  Kelts,  after  obtaining  an  astonishing  extension 
over  Gaul  and  the  British  Isles,  halt  of  Spain,  Northern  Italy,  Southern  Germany,  and 
the  regions  on  the  Danube,  have  disappeared,  save  for  comparatively  small  remnants 
in  Ireland,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Brittany.  Of  the  Italic  dialects, 
the  Latin,  the  language  of  Rome,  mistress  of  the  world,  has  been  preserved  in  the 
languages  of  the  Romance  peoples.  Lastly,  the  Greeks— without  reference  to  the 
ancient  colonies  —  have  but  poorly  maintained  their  former  extension. 

The  peoples  of  Western  Europe  —  Teutons,  Kelts,  Italic  peoples,  and  Greeks  —  are 
plainly  separated  in  language  from  the  Indo-Germans  of  Eastern  Europe,  that  is,  the 
Lithuanians,  Letts,  Kurlanders,  Prussians,  and  Slavs,  who  are  called  collectively 
Letto-Slavonians  (t.  «.,  Lettic  peoples  and  Slavs).  Perhaps  it  would  be  still  better 
to  call  them  Slavo-Baltic  people,  if  we  follow  the  example  of  noted  investigators,  and 
name  the  Lettic  group  Baltic,  after  their  habitations  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 

A  third  group,  distinctly  separate  in  language  from  the  peoples  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe,  is  formed  by  the  Indo-Germans  of  Asia.  To  these,  and  to  these 
alone,  belongs  strictly  the  name  Aryan,  by  which  title  they  called  themselves.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  thus  called  by  science.  But  since  prominent  English  scholars  — 
aa  Sayce  and  Max  Miiller  —  also  call  the  Indo-Germans  collectively  Aryans,  the 


members  of  the  Asiatic  group  of  our  family  of  peoples  and  languages  —  Persians, 
Bactrians,  and  Indians  (Hindoos)  —  may  be  here  called  East  Aryans.  The  name  Indo- 
Iranians  would  also  be  an  appropriate  appellation,  since  by  this  title  the  inhabitants 
of  India  and  Iran  are  embraced  in  one  term. 

The  East  Aryan  languages,  whose  oldest  monuments  are  the  Indian  Vedas,  the 
Zend-Avesta,  and  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscriptions,  are  distinguishable  at  the  first 
^ance  from  the  languages  of  the  European  Indo-Germans  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
While  among  the  Europeans  the  whole  vowel  system  rests  on  the  triad  a  e  o,  of 
which  the  last  two  vowels  stand  in  a  plain  relation  of  ablaut  to  each  other  (as  in 
<|)€'pe,  </)6po5),  among  the  East  Aryan  peoples  we  find  in  place  of  these  three  vowels 
the  monotonous  a.  The  vowel  system  of  the  Europeans,  a  e  o,  is  most  nearly  pre- 
served in  Greek ;  it  may,  therefore,  suffice  for  the  explanation  of  the  difference  in 
vowels  between  the  Europeans  and  Asiatics  of  our  family,  to  compare  with  one 
another  some  examples  from  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit :  Gr.  ayia  I  lead  ^  Skr.  aja-mi  ; 
Gr.  (fie'pe  bear  :=  Skr.  bh&ra  ;  Gr.  (^okos  murder  =  Skr.  ghands.  Further,  in  place  of 
the  weakening  of  the  three  long  vowels  of  the  Europeans,  a,  e  d,to  a  e  o,  among  all  the 
East  Aryan  peoples  i  i  appear  as  a  weakening  of  a  :  Gr.  o-TOTds  placed,  ord  :=  Skr. 
stMta,stha  ;  Gr.  Sctos  placed,  flrj^Skr.  dhitk,  dha ;  Gr.  kotos  grudge,  iraKiy-Korot 
growing  malignant  again,  kid  =  Skr.  fita,  fa  ;  Gr.  itoto!  drunk,  nut  =  Skr.  plla,  pa. 
Also  in  the  consonants,  the  East  Aryan  languages  are  materially  different  from  those 
of  the  Europeans ;  especially  surprising  is  the  almost  entire  lack  of  I,  so  that  for  the 
two  sounds,  I  and  r,  of  the  European  languages,  we  find  among  the  East  Aryans  only 
r  .•  Gr.  TroAi/'t  much  z=  Skr.  purus  ;  Gr.  jr\i)  to  fill  =  Skr.  pra.  To  the  peculiar  com- 
bination of  sounds  ksh  in  Sanskrit,  Zend,  and  Old  Persian,  there  correspond  in 
Greek  kt,  and  in  other  European  languages  the  simple  k  sound;  e.  g.,  Skr.  kshi  to 
settle  =  Gr.  kti'^u  ;  Skr.  hshema  =z  Lith.  kemas,  Goth,  haims,  E.  home. 

Just  as  sharply  as  the  East  Aryans  are  distinguished  from  the  Europeans,  are  the 
West  Europeans  (Teutons,  Kelts,  Italic  peoples,  and  Greeks)  distinguished  from 
the  East  Europeans  and  East  Aryans.  The  characteristic  difference  here  is  in  the 
consonants.  The  East  Europeans  and  East  Aryans  possess  two  series  of  gutturals, 
k  g  gh  and  f  z  zh:  e.  g.,  Lith.  kas  who,  OSlav.  kyj  :=  Skr.  kas ;  Lith.  gerti  to  drink 
:=  Skr.  gar  to  devour  ;  Lith.  gana  enough,  OSlav.  goneii  to  suffice  =  Skr.  ghanA  mass ; 
Lith.  szimtas  hundred,  OSlav.  suto  ■=.  Skr.  fatam  ;  Lith.  iindii  to  know,  OSlav.  znati 
=^  Zend  zna  to  know ;  Lith.  zelli  to  be  green,  OSlav.  zlato  gold  =  Skr.  har,  Zend  zar, 
to  be  yellow,  green  (from  zhar).  To  both  these  series  of  sounds,  k  g  gh  and  f  z  zh, 
which  are  common,  as  the  examples  cited  show,  to  the  East  Europeans  and  the  East 
Aryans,  quite  different  sounds  correspond  in  the  languages  of  the  West  Europeans. 

To  the  k  series  in  the  languages  of  the  East  corresponds  in  the  West  a  q  series ;  that 
is  to  say,  sounds  in  which  the  guttural  is  closely  vmited  with  a  following  labial,  v  or 
w,  so  that  in  place  of  the  k  g  gh  of  the  East  we  have  in  the  West  kv  gv  ghv,  which 
may  also,  through  influence  of  the  v,  be  changed  into  the  labials  p  b  bh,  and  which 
also  show  other  changes  which  presuppose  the  ground  forms  kv  gv  ghv.  Some  exam- 
ples may  illustrate  this  :  — 

Goth,  hvas  who,  E.  what,  Olr.  co-  =  Gallo-Britlsh  po-;  L.  quo-d  r=  Oscan  pud;  L. 
ubi  where,  ali-cubi  somewhere  =  Oscan  pitf;  Gr.  ttwi  how  =  Ionic  kws.  Here  every- 
where evidently  the  ground  form  is  kvos  ;  while  in  Lith.  it  is  ia«,  in  OSlav.  ko-,  and 
in  Skr.  kas. 

Goth,  qino,  qens,  wife,  woman,  E.  queen  =  Olr.  ben  woman,  wife,  Gr.  yvvrj,  Boeo- 
tian Pai/a,  but  Prussian  geno,  Skr.  gna;  E.  path,  G.  pfad,  L.  venio  I  come  =  Oscan 
ben,  Gr.  jSatVu  I  go,  ^acris  a  stepping,  but  Skr.  gam,  ga,  to  go.  In  these  examples  the 
forms  of  the  sound  in  the  languages  of  Western  Europe  are  only  to  be  explained  by 
assuming  the  original  sound  gv. 

E.  warm  (from  gvarm),  L. /ormus  =  S.  gharma;  Gr.  (fidvos  murder  =; Skr.  ghani; 
the  West  European  ground  form  is  evidently  ghvormS-s,  ghvono-s. 

The  f  series  of  the  East  Europeans  and  East  Aryans  appears  in  the  languages  of 
Western  Europe  as  a  A:  series,  so  that  in  place  of  the  Eastern  sounds  f  2  zh,  in  the 
West  the  pure  k  sounds  appear,  k  g  gh,  subjected  to  no  change. 

E.  g.,  E.  hund-rei,  Goth,  hund,  Ir.  cet,  Gallic  cent-,  L.  centum,  Gr.  eKarov ;  but 
Lith.  szimtas,  OSlav.  suto,  Skr.  fatam:  Goth,  iaihun  ten,  Ir.  dec,  L.  decern,  Gr.  6«a; 
but  Lith.  deszimtis,  OSlav.  desetl,  Skr.  dafa. 

E.  knovu,  G.  kennen,  L.  (g)no-sco,  Gr.  yiyvdia-Ka ;  but  Lith.  iinSti,  OSlav.  znati,  Zend 
zna,  to  know :  ONorse  aka  to  drive,  E.  acre,  Ir.  ag-,  L.  ago  I  drive,  ager  field,  Gr. 
dyti),  aypds,  but  Zend  azami  I  drive. 

E.  goose,  G.  gans,  Ir.  g6s,  Gr.  xn" ;  t>nt  Lith.  iqsis,  Skr.  harhsa  (for  zhansa)  goose : 
E.  gang,  Goth,  gaggan  ;  but  Lith.  zeng-ti  to  step,  Zend  zaflgra  foot. 

These  examples  may  suffice  for  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  languages  of  West- 
em  Europe  are  strictly  distinguished  from  all  their  relatives  in  the  consonant  system, 
having  q  and  k  sounds  respectively  where  the  rest  display  k  and  f  sounds. 

The  languages  of  Eastern  Europe,  or  of  the  Slavo-Lettic  peoples,  are  likewise  plainly 
separated  from  all  the  rest  in  phonology.  They  have  lost  the  old  aspirates,  the  soft 
[voiced]  as  well  as  the  hard  [voiceless],  and  have  replaced  them  by  the  mediae  g  zd 
and  the  tenues  k  f  t. 

The  Indo-Germanic  languages  thus  fall  into  three  groups,  according  to  their  origi- 
nal phonetic  condition :  — 

1.  The  East  Europeans,  or  Slavo-Lettic  peoples,  have  the  vowels  a  e  o  and  the 
sounds  k  and  ;,  but  no  aspirates. 
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2.  The  West  Europeans  have  a  e  o,  and  q  and  k  sounds  respectively  in  place  of 
the  k  and  f  sounds. 

3.  The  East  Aryans,  or  Indo-Germans  of  Asia,  have  a  instead  of  a  e  o,  and  k  and  f 
Bounds. 

If  we  transform  these  statements  into  an  historical  view,  they  show  that  the  Indo- 
Oermans  were  already,  in  very  ancient  times,  divided  into  three  peoples,  one  dwelling 
in  Asia,  one  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  third  m  Western  Europe. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  draw  further  historical  information  from  these  linguistic 
facts,  we  must  determine  which  of  the  three  groups  has  preserved  the  original  system 
of  sounds. 

The  agreement  of  the  West  Europeans  and  the  East  Aryans  in  the  possession  of 
aspirates  shows  that  these  were  originally  common  to  all  Indo-Germaus,  and  thus 
belonged  to  the  original  language,  but  were  lost  at  some  later  date  by  tlie  Slavo- 
Lettic  peoples.  Likewise  it  may  be  proved  that  the  East  Aryans  also  originally  pos- 
sessed e  and  o,  and  at  a  later  date  replaced  them  by  a.  The  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  discovery  of  Collitz,  the  k  sounds  become  palatal  before  a,  when  e 
corresponds  to  this  a  in  the  European  languages :  e.  g.,  Skr.  ca  =  Gr.  re  =  L.  que. 

The  proof  that  tlie  k  and  y  sounds  were  the  original  ones,  and  that  the  g  and  k 
sounds  of  the  West  Europeans  were  derived  from  these  by  a  kind  of  partial  Lautver- 
echiebung,  can  not  be  given  here.  I  refer  to  the  fourth  edition  of  my  "  Vergleichendes 
Worterbuch  der  Indogermanischen  Sprachen,"  where  the  reader  will  find  in  general 
a  more  careful  proof  of  the  statements  given  here. 

According  to  these  statements,  the  sounds  of  the  original  language  were  a  e  o  and 
k  and  f .  The  East  Aryans,  when  separated  from  the  original  people  but  still  united 
among  themselves,  gave  up  e  and  o,  as  well  as  I,  and  replaced  these  sounds  by  a  and  r. 
The  West  Europeans,  at  a  time  when  they  still  kept  together,  shifted  the  k  and  f 
sounds  to  g  and  A',  but  retained  the  original  vowels  a  e  o.  Finally,  the  Slavo-Lettic 
peoples,  while  united  among  themselves,  gave  up  the  aspirates  for  mediae  and  tenues. 

While  the  Indo-Germans  still  formed  one  people,  and  still  spoke  one  language  with 
the  ae  0  and  k  and  f  sounds,  they  dwelt  probably  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
in  the  southern  branches  of  the  forest-clad  Ural  Mountains,  as  neighbors  of  the 
primitive  Finnish  folk  which  occupied  the  central  or  mineral  region  of  the  Ural 
Mountains.  From  these  regions  the  East  Aryans  wandered  as  nomads  to  the  east,  the 
Western  division  journeyed  towards  the  west,  perhaps  through  the  fruitful  district 
which  now  is  called  the  Black  Earth  and  reaches  from  Penza  to  Kharkov.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  may  have  occasioned  a  change  from  grazing  to  agriculture.  At  all 
events.  West  Europeans  and  Slavo-Lettic  peoples  were  still  one  united  folk  when  their 
forefathers  took  up  agriculture.  This  is  proved  by  the  agreement  in  the  terms  relat- 
ing to  agriculture  :  e.  g.,  Goth,  arjan  to  plow,  L.  arare,  Gr.  ap6ui  =:  Lith.  arii,  OSlav. 
orJQ  ;  E.  sow,  Goth,  saian,  L.  sero,  semen  seed  =  Lith.  siju,  I  sow,  OSlav.  seja,  etc. 

The  phonetic  system  of  the  original  speech  was,  according  to  the  foregoing,  essen- 
tially like  that  of  the  Slavo-Lettic  peoples.  It  was  characterized  by  the  three  vowels 
ae  0,  the  sounds  k  and  c,  and  the  possession  of  I  together  with  r.  But  we  ask  now, 
what  linguistic  formations  and  what  words  in  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  belonged 
already  to  the  original  language?  The  question  is  properly  already  solved  by  the 
preceding  statements.  It  is  practically  the  same  as  the  question  of  the  first  separation 
and  division  of  the  hitherto  united  folk.  According  to  the  foregoing  inquiry,  the  East 
Aryans  emigrated  from  the  soutliern  Ural  region  over  the  Turanian  steppes  to  Iran 
and  India,  as  a  consequence  of  which  the  bond  between  the  emigrants  and  the  parent 
folk  was  sundered.  From  this  it  follows  that  everything  which  in  the  speech  of  the 
Europeans  and  East  Aryans  is  originally  identical  belonged  to  the  original  language. 
In  considering  this,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  whether  the  word  has  been 
retained  in  several  members  of  the  European  and  the  East  Aryan  group,  or  whether 
it  occurs  only  in  one  member  of  each  group.  So,  e.  g.,  the  verb  dhreugho  (I  deceive) 
is  to  be  assigned  to  the  original  language,  although,  outside  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Zend 
drugh,  it  occurs  only  in  the  Teutonic ;  OS.  bi-driogan  =  G.  betriegen.  Likewise 
fvento-s  (holy)  is  a  word  of  the  original  language,  although  it  is  retained  only  in  the 
Slavo-Lettic  (Lith.  szvenias  =  OSlav.  svetu)  and  the  Zend  fpenta.  To  produce  another 
example  from  the  English,  dhuneyo  (I  din)  was  already  present  in  the  original  lan- 
guage, although  it  can  be  certainly  pointed  out  only  in  the  English  din  =  AS.  dynnan 
and  in  the  Skr.  dhunaya  (dfivanaya)  to  sound. 

If  one  wishes  to  ascertain  what  is  common  to  the  East  Aryans,  and  thus  restore  the 
East  Aryan  unity  of  speech,  he  must  in  like  manner  trace  out  the  first  separation 
which  occurred  among  the  peoples  of  this  linguistic  group.  This  was  the  separation 
into  Iranians  and  Hindoos  of  Aryan  race;  and  accordingly  all  originally  identical 
speech  material  which  occurs  west  as  weU  as  east  of  the  Soliman  mountains  that  sep- 
arate Iran  and  India,  is  East  Aryan.  Here,  too,  it  is  enough  that  a  word  occur  in 
one  member  of  each  group,  and  so,  e.  g.,  the  comparison  of  the  word  modor,  mohar, 
first  found  in  Pehlevi  (=:  Pers.  muhr  seal)  with  the  Skr.  mudra  (seal)  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  assigning  mudra  to  the  East  Aryan  original  speech,  if  one  were  sure 
that  here  some  later  borrowing  from  the  Sanskrit,  or  vice  versa,  had  not  taken  place. 

When  the  Europeans  moved  west  from  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  they  re- 
mained for  some  time  together.  They  made  in  common  the  transition  to  agriculture, 
as  is  proved  by  the  expressions  common  to  West  and  East  Europeans  which  refer  to 
this  occupation.  To  this  period  belong  also  the  remaining  words  which  are  common 
to  both  groups  of  Europeans,  but  are  unknown  to  the  East  Aryans.  But  this  union 
of  the  Europeans  was  not  of  long  duration,  and  the  phonetic  system  of  the  original 
speech  was  not  essentially  altered  meanwhile. 

The  Slavo-Lettic  peoples  remained  near  the  old  home.  But  while  still  united  as 
one  folk,  they  gave  up  the  old  aspirates,  and  in  many  other  ways  altered  the  inher- 
itance which  had  come  down  to  them.  They  separated  at  first  into  Slavs  and  Baltic 
(Lettic)  peoples ;  the  Slavo-Baltic  (Slavo-Lettic)  language  is  therefore  obtained  by 
a  comparison  of  both  groups. 

The  West  Europeans,  or  the  ancestors  of  the  Teutons,  Kelts,  Italic  peoples,  and 
Greeks,  at  some  period  while  they  were  still  one  people  and  possessed  one  speech, 
changed  the  inherited  k  and  p  sounds  into  g  and  /.-  sounds.  The  Greeks  were  the 
first  to  separate  from  this  union,  while  the  forefathers  of  the  three  remaining  peoples 
still  for  some  time  continued  united.  Consequently,  the  West  European  group  of 
languages  would  fall  into  an  older  and  a  more  recent  stratum.  To  the  older  stratum 
belong  those  words  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  also  in  at  least  one  of  the  three 
remaining  divisions.  To  the  other  stratum  belong  those  words  which  never  appeared 
in  Greek,  but  which  can  be  traced  in  at  least  two  of  the  other  three  divisions. 


To  the  Teutonic  unity  of  speech  is  to  be  assigned  everything  which  occurs  both 
among  the  Goths  and  also  among  the  remaining  Teutons,  and  shows  itself  to  be 
original.  In  other  words,  the  Teutonic  people,  after  separating  from  the  West  Eu- 
ropean union,  first  divided  into  West  Teutons  and  Goths.  Phonetically,  the  Teutonic 
is  plainly  separated  from  all  its  relatives  by  its  Lautverschiebung  :  the  Goths, 
or  East  Teutons,  are  characterized  by  the  preservation  of  the  old  e,  which  the  West 
Teutons  changed  into  a  ;  e.  g.,  Goth,  gebum  we  gave  =:  OS.  gabun  ^  E.  gave  = 
OHG.  kapun. 

From  the  West  Teutonic  came  the  High  German  through  a  new,  though  partial, 
Lautverschiebung,  while  the  remaining  dialects,  among  them  those  of  the  Saxons  and 
Angles,  kept  to  the  older  phonetic  system. 

Thus  we  have  come  back  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  of  the  English  language,  from 
which  we  started.  We  have  seen  above  how  this  primitive  form  of  the  EngUsh  lan- 
guage has  been  enriched  in  historical  times  through  the  reception  of  words  from  for- 
eign tongues  into  its  vocabulary.  At  the  beginning  of  our  article,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
foundation  was  considered  as  something  given,  not  as  a  thing  to  be  comprehended  in 
its  gradual  origin.  But  now  we  can  distinguish  in  the  Teutonic  element  in  English 
several  strata,  according  to  the  time  of  their  origin. 

The  original  Anglo-Saxon  kernel  of  the  English  language  belongs  to  the  periods 
enumerated  in  the  following  statement :  — 

I.  Period  of  the  original  speech. 

At  this  time  all  those  words  were  coined  which  occur  in  the  original  English  and 
also  among  the  East  Aryans  ;  e.  g.,  E.  warm  =  Skr.  gharmi-s  warmth. 

II.  Period  of  the  unity  of  speech  of  the  Europeans  of  the  East  and  West. 

To  this  time  belong  those  words  which  occur  in  the  original  English  and  also  in 
the  Slavo-Lettic;  e.  g.,  E.  /  sow  :=  Lith.  seju,  OSlav.  seJQ.  The  phonetic  system  of 
this  period  is  not  different  from  that  of  the  original  speech,  and  forms  only  a  tran- 
sition to  III. 

III.  West  European  period. 

This  time  is  characterized  by  the  substitution  of  q  and  k  for  k  and  f  respectively. 
Here  belongs  all  the  original  English  which  occurs  at  the  same  time  among  other 
Europeans  of  the  West,  outside  of  tlie  Teutons  ;  that  is,  among  Kelts,  Italic  peoples, 
and  Greeks;  e.  g.,  E.  beech,  book  =  L.  fagus  beech  =  Gr.  <(>i)y69,  <^ay<i5,  oak;  E. 
law,  AS.  lag  =  L.  lex  (ground  form  legh,  dat.  laghei),  akin  to  E.  lie,  lay.  With  this 
last  example  compare  the  Gr.  to  KeCy-cvov,  wliich  from  its  literal  meaning,  that  which 
is  laid  down  or  established,  comes  to  signify  law. 

As  subdivisions  of  III.,  we  might  place  under  Ilia,  whatever  occurs  at  the  same 
time  in  Greek  and  English  ;  under  1116.  what  occurs  only  among  the  other  West 
Europeans. 

IV.  Period  of  the  Teutonic  unity  of  speech,  after  the  Lautverschiebung. 

Here  everything  of  the  original  English  is  coined  which  occurs  at  the  same  time  in 
Gothic ;  e.  g.,  E.  holster  =  Goth,  hulistr  a  veil.  What  appears  only  in  Low  and  High 
German  is  to  be  given  separately. 

If  one  arranges  the  primitive  English,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  of  English,  in 
these  categories,  or  separates  it  according  to  these  divisions,  he  obtains  insight  into 
the  gradual  rise  of  the  same,  and  reconstructs  the  prehistoric  periods  through  which 
the  language  passed  on  its  way  from  the  original  language  to  the  language  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  when  tliey  crossed  over  to  England  under  their  Old  Saxon  horse  banner 
and  coat  of  arms,  which  tradition  has  personified  as  Hengist  and  Horsa.  In  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  the  etymologist  becomes  an  investigator  in  a  prehistoric  field, 
and  his  activity  may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  anthropologist  when  he  arranges 
prehistoric  finds  according  to  the  different  ages,  —  the  stone  age,  the  bronze  age,  and 
the  iron  age. 

Quite  different  is  the  task  of  the  etymologist  in  the  investigation  of  the  store  of 
words  which  came  into  the  English  language  after  the  emigration  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons from  the  Continent.  Here  he  must  separate  the  different  strata  in  the  accretions 
which  in  the  course  of  time  were  added  to  the  original  English  stock.  These  strata 
may  here  be  named  again,  arranged  according  to  the  periods  before  and  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings. 

I.  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

A.  Words  borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  original  Keltic  inhabitants  of 

the  British  Isles.     These  appear  to  be  few. 

B.  Words  borrowed  from  the  ecclesiastical  language ;  —  caused  by  the  adop- 

tion of  Christianity  ;  e.  g.,  bishop. 

C.  Words  borrowed  from  the  Northern  tongues ;  —  caused  by  the  reign  of  the 

Danes;  e.  g.,  ransack. 
II.    English  period  from  lOGG  A.  d.  on. 

A.  Introduction  of  the  Old  French  spoken  by  the  Norman  conquerors. 

B.  Learned  words  borrowed  from  Latin  and  Greek. 

C.  Words  borrowed  later  from  the  various  languages  with  which  the  English 

has  come  into  contact. 

In  the  following  list  of  words  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
such  an  historical  investigation  of  the  English  language  as  has  been  indicated  here. 
To  this  end  I  have  endeavored  to  present  the  share  of  the  English  in  the  first  prehis- 
toric period,  that  of  the  Indo-Germanic  original  speech,  or  the  speech  of  the  primitive 
folk  before  the  separation  of  the  East  Aryans  from  the  parent  stock.  All  the  roots 
and  words  of  the  original  language  are  enumerated  which  are  found  in  the  original 
English,  that  is,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary  of  the  English  language;  and  that 
form  of  these  roots  and  words  is  placed  at  the  head  which,  according  to  our  pres- 
ent information,  they  possessed  as  parts  of  the  original  language.  The  sounds  of  the 
original  language  as  here  adopted  are :  — 

a  e  o  i  u  ;   k  kh  g  gh,  g  z  zh,  t  th  d  dh,  p  ph  bh  ;  n  m  y  j  r  1  v  s. 

The  palatals  are  denoted  by  ZT^A  g  gh,  the  semivowels  hy  n  y  r  l  y  s. 

The  verbal  and  pronominal  roots  are  separated  from  each  other,  a  matter  that  re- 
quires no  justification.  The  prepositions  are  likewise  grouped  together  as  a  separate 
class,  as  they  usually  can  not  with  certainty  be  referred  to  either  of  the  above  classes 
of  roots.  A  fourth  class  is  formed  by  the  nouns  of  the  original  speech,  which  are  de- 
rived from  verbal  roots,  to  be  sure,  but  whose  origin  is  often  obscure.  Finally,  as  a 
fiith  class,  the  numerals  are  given,  the  treatment  of  which  likewise  presents  diflScul- 
ties.  For  convenience  of  reference,  the  roots  and  words  in  the  following  lists  have 
been  numbered  consecutively  from  1  to  310  by  the  American  editom. 
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LIST  OF  ROOTS  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  LANGUAGE  IN 
ENGLISH. 

|^="  Tlie  roots  in  the  foUowing  list  are  numbered,  and  references  are  made  to 
them  from  the  etymologies  of  words  in  the  main  vocabulary  by  means  of  corre- 
eponding  numbers. 

I.    VERBAL  ROOTS. 

1.  V  A^-  to  be  sharp. 

E.  ear  (of  grain)  =  Goth,  ahs ;  E.  awn  =  Goth,  ahana  chaff,  OHG.  agene  =  L. 
<xgna  a  blade,  a  straw ;  E.  edge,  egg,  v.  t.  =:  AS.  ecg,  n.,  OHG.  ekka  =  L.  acies  •  of.  h. 
acu3  chaff,  acer  sharp,  Gr.  aicd>/i)  a  whetstone,  dKa;^«VoE  sharpened,  aKuiioj  a  point, 
Skr.  a(an,  apia,  agman,  a  stone,  agri  corner,  etc. 

2.  V  -^zo  I  drive,  lead. 

E.  acre  =  Gr.  oypo;  field,  Skr.  ajri  field,  and  in  the  E.  words  agent,  agile,  act, 
action,  etc.,  from  L.  ago  I  lead,  drive  =  Gr.  d'yoi,  Skr.  ijami,  Zend  azdmi. 

3.  V  AZHO,  ANZHO,  I  narrow. 

E.  ail,  awe  =  AS.  oge,  ege,  Goth,  agis,  Gr.  dxos  distress;  E.  u^some,  wp/esome, 
ugly  =  AS.  egle,  Goth,  agls  unfitting :  cf.  Gr.  oxAe'u  I  disturb,  Goth,  agan,  Sg,  to 
fear,  Gr.  dp^o;  distress,  dxofiat  I  grieve,  Skr.  Ahami  I  unite  closely ;  E.  angry,  cf.  L. 
ango  I  strangle,  Gr.  dyx'^i  S'^''-  omhu  close,  iffihas  pressure. 

4.  V  E^MI,  im£s,  i6nti,  I,  we,  they  go. 

OE.  yode  I  went  r=  Goth,  iddja  ;  E.  year  =  Zend  yare,  and  E.  aye  =  Gr.  alpeC : 
of.  Skr.  ayiij  life,  iva  course ;  L.  eo  I  go,  ire  to  go,  Gr.  eJfii,  Ifitv,  laat,  I,  we,  they 
go  =  8kr.  emi,  imis,  i&nti. 

6.  V  (Eiso),  pres.  ISKO  I  desire,  demand. 

E.  ask  =  OHG.  eiscon,  lath.  jeskSti  to  demand :  cf.  Skr.  icchimif  pres.  of  ish 
to  wish. 
e.  V  ^d6  I  eat. 

E.  eat,  ate,  eaten  ■=.  Goth,  itan  to  eat  ;  E.  etch  =  Goth,  atja  I  cause  to  eat,  G. 
iitse :  cf .  L.  ecfo  I  eat,  Gr.  eSoiiai,  Lith.  edmi,  SJsr.  admi,  imperfect  dcfo/. 

7.  V  ^m6  I  take. 

This  is  the  basis  of  ykmo  (from  £-Nfi-M-Ml,  3d  pi.  S-nEmonti)  :  fiMO  =:  L. 
emo  I  buy,  perf.  ewi,  Lith.  irwu,  I  take,  perf.  eniiau,  Skr.  dmati  (perf.  act.  part. 
emt^fJnu)  he  seizes  :  NfiMO  occurs  in  E.  nim,  nimmed,  cf.  AS.  niman  to  take  ;  E. 
nimble  =  AS.  nemol  (equivalent  to  L.  capax) ;  E.  numb,  cf.  G.  hanommen ;  Gr. 
ve/no)  I  distribute,  possess  :=  Goth,  nima  I  take. 

8.  V  6RA  :  KA  to  row. 

E.  oar  =  ONorse  ar  (from  er) ;  E.  roio,  v.  =  AS.  rowan,  MHG.  riiejen  ;  E  rother- 
nail,  rudder  ^  AS.  roSer,  G.  ruder:  cf.  Lith.  tn'u,  t'rfj,  to  row,  Gr.  epirrii  a  rower, 
ipeaaio  I  row,  eper/ads  an  oar  :=  L.  remus,  ratis  a  raft,  Skr.  ariidr  rower,  ariira  oar. 

9.  V  6sMI  I  am,  :fesTl  he  is. 

E.  I  am,  he  is  =  Goth,  ini  I  am,  ist  he  is ;  E.  are  =:  ONorse  eruni  .•  cf.  Gr.  ia  I 
was,  L.  eravi.  Skr.  if  jT.j  thou  wast ;  E.  sooth  =l  AS.  soS,  OS.  io^A,  ONorse  sannr 
(cf.  Goth.  «(n!i),  from  the  participle  ;  cf.  Gr.  iav,  p.  pr.,  being,  L.  aib-sens  absent. 
Cf.  Gr.  tljii  I  am,  core  he  is,  L.  ^m  I  am,  es^  he  is ;  Skr.  &smi  I  am,  &sti  he  is, 
j(5n,  f.  sati,  being. 

10.  V  OK  to  see. 

E.  eye,  pi.  eyne,  eyen  =  AS.  e&ge,  Goth,  augd,  pi.  augona  (att-go  stands  for 
ahvgo,  i.  e.,  ahv  :=ok,  with  the  diminutive  suffix  go);  OKy I  eye  is  in  Lith.  akis, 
L.  oc-idus,  Gr.  ocr(7«  (;=  oxie)  the  two  eyes,  Skr.  akshi  (i.  e.,  ak~yi)  eye;  the  verb 
OKY-  to  see,  in  Gr.  oaaoiiai.  I  see  :=  Goth,  ahja  I  think,  Gr.  oipo/jMi  I  shall  see, 
oirwTra  I  have  seen  :  cf .  Skr.  iksh  to  see. 

11.  V  OR-,  pres.  RNfiUMi  I  arouse. 

E.  earn  to  curdle,  from  AS.  eman  =  rennan;  E.  run,  ran,  rennet,  rindle,  rill, 
akin  to  Goth,  rinnan,  rann,  to  run,  derived  from  RNU  which  occurs  in  Gr.  opwfii 
I  arouse  =  Skr.  j~ndmi  (wpro  aor.  3d  sing.  =  Skr.  arta),  L.  orior  I  rise ;  E.  em, 
earn,  eagle,  cf.  OHG.  aro,  pi.  emi,  OSlav.  ort-lii,  Gr.  opvis  bird. 

12.  V  15BKO,  icfiNKO,  I  surround,  gird. 

E.  Iiag  a  witch,  haugh,  haw,  a  hedge  =:  AS.  haga,  cf.  G.  hag,  hain,  grove ;  E. 
hedge  =  LG.  hegge,  G.  AecA-e;  E.  Aeci  (=  hetch)  =  G.  Aeei;  E.  hatch,  v.  =  G. 
hecken;  E.  AocA-,  AoujfA  =  AS.  hoh  (from  honha),  Lith.  i-inia  kneejoint;  E.  AeeZ  = 
AS.  hela  ;  E.  Ao*  =  OHG.  hahsa  hind  leg,  L.  coxa  hip,  Skr.  '-akshd  girdle,  shoulder, 
concealment.  Cf.  Gr.  KtyKXCi  latticed  gates,  L.  cancelli,  Skr.  kacate  he  binds,  kdRd 
girdle. 

13.  V  KfeTO  1  hide. 

E.  hood  =  AS.  hod,  MHG.  huol;  E.  Aeerf  =  AS.  hedan,  MHG.  hueien;  also  E. 
Aa?,  hatted,  cf.  G.  Am<;  here  also  E.  hide,  n.  =  G.  Aazi<  =;  L.  rafts  (ea<  from  quei) : 
cf.  AS.  heaSor  "receptaculum,"  Goth,  hep-jo  chamber,  L.  catinus  bowl,  catillus, 
Gr.  KOTuAos,  Skr.  catati  he  hides. 

14.  V  JtEMO  I  surround,  arch,  hide. 

E.  hem  edge,  hemmel  shed,  cf.  Goth,  hamon  to  cover,  OHG.  HmfZ  heaven 
(:=  G.  himmel)  and  LG.  hammel  hem  :  cf.  L.  camurus  crooked,  camera  a  vault, 
Gr.  (canivos  oven,  Zend  kamara  girdle,  Skr.  kmdraii  he  bends. 

15.  V  &*MO  I  hum,  buzz. 

E.  hem,  v.  i.,  hum,  humming,  humblebee  =  G.  hummen  to  hum,  hummel  humble- 
bee  =  OHG.  humbal:  cf.  Lith.  kim-ii  to  be  hoarse,  kamane  wood  bee,  Prussian 
kamus,  Skr.  in  camara  "bosgrunniens." 
18.  V  ^ER-,  4erv-,  to  turn. 

E.  whir,  whirl  (=  hurl);  E.  harrow  =  AS.  hyrwe;  E.  hoard,  hoarding,  fence, 
screen  :=  Goth.  haHrds  door,  G.  Ajirtfe  hurdle :  cf .  L.  crato  hurdle,  harrow ;  E. 
hurdle  =  AS.  hyrdcl;  E.  rtffjre  =  AS.  hrycg,  ONorse  hryggr,  OHG.  hrucki,  stand- 
mg  for  hruvi :  cf .  OSlav.  f rfiu^  worm,  krivu  ^  Lith.  kreivas  bent,  L.  CMr»!W,  cor- 
<»na  kettle,  Gr.  /n  pros  curved,  Kopufo;,  Skr.  carM  kettle,  A^™*  worm. 

17.  V  6elo  to  strew,  cover. 

OE.  hele,  heal,  to  conceal,  cover  =  G.  hehlen  ;  E.  hell  =:  G.  AoKe  ;  E.  htlm  =  G. 
helm;  E.  hull,  hill  —  G.  hiille,  hiillen;  E.  holster  =  G.  hol/ter:  cf.  L.  oc-eulo  I 
cover,  color  color,  Skr.  ki^dti  to  strew,  bestrew. 

18.  V  KRfiu  to  be  wounded  or  bloody,  to  fear. 

E.  raw  =:  AS.  hredw,  G.  roh  ;  E.  rear,  rare,  raw  =  AS.  hrere  :  cf.  Gr.  xpaOpo?, 
Skr.  kriird  ;  E.  roajA,  ru^=  OHG.  ruh,  G  raw  A  /  E.  rM«  =  G.  reue,  akin  to  OS. 
hrewan  to  pain  :  cf.  L.  cruor  blood,  crudus  raw ;  Gr.  icpuo?  frost,  xpaOpo?  brit- 
tle, xpe^as  flesh;  Skr.  irftvii  (=  Gr    (cpe'foj),  krUmd,  kriird  horrible.    With  Gr. 


Kpu'oraAAo!  ice,  cf.  E.  freeze,  frost  =  G.  frieren,  frost,  ONorse  hrjosa  to  freeze 
{f=h  =  Aryan  A). 

19.  V  KRfiKO  (KRENK)  I  roar,  croak. 

E.  raven  :=  ONorse  hrafn,  6.  rabe,  cf.  Gr.  xdpaf  ;  E.  ring,  rang,  rung  =:  A3. 
hringan:  cf.  Lith.  krak-ti  to  roar,  krank-ti  to  croak,  L.  crocio  I  croak,  Gr.  Kpe'xu  I 
play  on  an  instrument,  Skr.  kraksh  to  roar. 

20.  V  KJEYO  I  delay. 

E.  while  :=  G.  wei/e  ;  E.  home  =  AS.  ham;  E.  hamlet,  cf.  Goth,  haims  village, 
Lith.  kemas,  Skr.  kshima  rest,  stop  ;  perhaps  also  E.  A«aW  belongs  here,  G.  heide, 
cf.  Skr.  fo/i^^j-a  field. 

21.  V  GA  to  go. 

E.  pad,  path  =  AS.  psed,  pseS,  G.  pfad  ;  E.  pad,  v.,  padded,  paddle,  v.  =  LG. 
pedden,  paddeln  :  cf.  Gr.  j3aiVw  I  go,  «j3>)  he  went,  (Sardi  passable,  Skr.  ga,  jigdti, 
to  go. 

22.  V  GE  to  sound. 

E.  caiD,  kaw,  chough  =z  AS.  ced,  OHG.  ohaha  ;  Skr.  gSyami  I  sing,  is  the  basis 
of  E.  g!(o</t  (=  Goth,  qap,  f r.  5?>a  I  speak),  and  of  B.  chat,  chatting,  OE.  chaiten  ; 
E.  chitchat,  cf.  Skr.  gadgada  stammering,  from  gad  to  speak. 

23.  V  Gi;MO  I  come,  go. 

E.  come,  came  =:  Goth,  qima,  qam;  E.  queme  =  AS.  cweman,  akin  to  cweme  fit, 
pleasing,  cf.  OHG.  bi-qudmi  fit,  G.  bequem  convenient.  Cf.  Skr.  gdmati  =  Zend 
jamaiti  he  comes. 

24.  V  GERO  to  sound. 

E.  chirre  =  AS.  ceorian  ;  E.  chirm,  churme  =:  AS.  ceorm,  n.,  cyrman,  v.  :  cf.  Gr. 
/3p6/uu,  OHG.  chweran,  Skr.  jdrate,  to  roar,  sing.  Also,  E.  crane,  cf.  Gr.  ye'pacos; 
E.  crou),  V.  ^  AS.  ci'aioan,  OHG.  chrdjan,  G.  kr'ahen:  cf.  Lith  grdju,  grdti,  to 
crow ;  E.  croore  =  OHG.  chron  talkative. 

25.  V  Gi:R6  I  swallow. 

E.  querken,  cf.  ONorse  gjjeri  throat,  OHG.  querka:  cf.  L.  gurges  gulf,  abyss, 
jKr(7ii/(o  gullet.  E.  crajr,  crau)^  OHG.  chrago,  G.  Arraj'ere  collar  :  cf.  L.  t/ocare  to 
swallow,  Gr.  /SijSpwo-Kw  I  eat,  /3opd  food,  Skr.  girdti  he  swallows. 

26.  V  Gl:^u  to  form  into  balls. 

E.  clew,  clue  =:  LG.  klauen,  AS.  cledw  :  cf.  Gr.  -yAoDTos  the  rump,  Skr.  glau  ball, 
akin  to  L.  gluere  to  draw  together.  E.  crewel  stands  for  clewel,  as  G.  kn'dul  for  klduel. 

27.  V  GLfiUKO  I  pluck. 

E.  pluck  ^=  AS.  pluccian,  ONorse  plokka,  G.  pjlucken.  E.  pfacJ  is  intensive  of 
Goth,  pliuhan  as  E.  tuck  (:=  G.  sucken,  zucke^i)  of  Goth.  <mAa  I  lead,  draw  (=  L. 
dUco).  To  the  root  verb  pliuha  corresponds  exactly  the  Skr.  gltcdmi  I  rob,  cf. 
ONorse  plokka  to  tear  away,  rob. 

28.  V  GLfiZHO  to  play  for  a  wager 

E.  play,  pledge,  plight  =  OSax.  plegan  to  answer  for,  OHG.  pflegan  to  care  for, 
G.  pflegen,  pjlicht  duty:  cf.  Skr.  gldhate  he  plays  at  dice,  he  wins  at  play,  glaha 
stake  at  play. 

29.  V  GHADH-  to  grasp,  fit. 

E.  gather,  together,  cf.  LG.  vexgadern,  Goth.  gadi-Mggi  a  relative,  OS.  gi-gado, 
6.  gatte  husband,  OSlav.  godi-<i  to  fit,  to  please,  Skr.  gadh  to  cramp,  bind  fast, 
puri-a-gadhita  grasped.  With  E.  good,  G.  gut,  cf.  Gr.  dyaflds  (properly,  fitting, 
suitable) ;  the  ground  form  is  gAdhos,  locative  gadhei. 

30.  V   GHEDHYOlask. 

E.  bid,  bade,  bidden  ^  Goth,  bidjan :  cf.  Gr.  Betra-Ofiai  I  pray  (from  OeSjOfiai,  in 
which  $  is  palatal  for  ^f ),  noBos  a  yearning,  Irish  guidiu  I  entreat,  Zend  jaidhyemi 
I  ask.     Perhaps  E.  god  belongs  here. 

31.  V  GHENO  I  strike,  kiU. 

E.  bane  ^  AS.  bona;  perhaps  also  E.  gin,  bepin  =:  OHG.  biginnan:  cf.  OHG. 
gund,  gundia,  battle,  Irish  benim  "ferio,"  Lith.  ginu,  ginti,  to  defend,  genu,  ginti, 
to  drive  cattle,  Gr.  6eiv(a  I  strike,  eve(j>vov  I  slew,  <f>6m9  murder,  Skr.  hdnmi  I 
strike,  ghands  (=  Gr.  (fiovos). 

32.  V  6  HERO  I  burn,  glow,  pres.  GHRNa-TI. 

E.  bren,  brenning,  brand,  branded  (=  brinded) ;  E.  brine  :=  AS.  bryne  ;  E.  brun 
(=  burn) ;  E.  bourn  =  G.  born,  brunn;  E.  brunt,  cf.  G.  brunst ;  E.  bum  =  AS. 
beornan,  Germanic  brennan,  brann:  cf.  L.  furnus  an  oven,  formus  warm,  Gr. 
eepo/iiai  I  become  warm,  flcpfids  hot,  Skr.  h&ras  glow,  ghj-)}d,  ghfni,  glow  ;  E.  warm 
:=  OS.  warm,  G.  warm,  stands  for  gvarm-,  and  is  identical  with  L.  formus  warm, 
Skr.  gharmd  heat. 

33.  V  GHiiRYo  I  desire. 

E.  yern,  yearn  =  AS.  geom  desirous,  G.  hegehren  to  desire,  gier  greed,  gem 
willingly  :  cf.  Oscan  her-est,  Umbrian  heriest,  "  volet,"  L.  horior  I  urge,  hortari  to 
urge,  Gr.  xa'P'"  I  rejoice,  xp^'f"  I  desire,  Skr.  Mr,  hdryaii,  to  love,  like. 

34.  V  GHRBDYO  (to  step  Out),  to  desire. 

E.  greed  =  Goth,  gredus;  E.  greedy  =  AS.  gredig:  cf.  Goth,  grids  step,  L. 
gradior  I  step,  Skr.  gfdhyati  to  step  quickly,  to  be  eager,  grdhnU,  quick,  hasty, 
grdhra  eager. 

35.  V  GHREMO  I  distort  the  mouth. 

E.  grar/i,  grum,  grumble,  grumpy,  cf.  G.  grimm  grim,  gram  grief,  grummeln  to 
rumble:  cf.  \j.fremo  I  roar,  Gr.  xp6M«Tt'f«  I  neigh,  xpoMos  a  crashing  sound,  Skr. 
harman  yawning,  Zend  grafita  furious.  To  the  same  root  belong  E.  grin,  grinning 
(=  G.  greinen) ;  E.  groan  (=  AS.  grdnian,  where  a  =:  ai). 

36.  V  9AD-  to  go ;  causative,  to  set  on,  to  hunt,  to  excite. 

E.  hate,  haired  =  Goth,  hatis,  n.,  halizon,  v.,  G.  ?mss,  hassen  ;  also  E.  hint,  haunt, 
hunt,  hunter :  cf.  L.  cado  I  fall,  cedo  I  go,  Skr.  fddati  he  goes,  fdddyati  he  sets 
on,  drives. 

37.  V  9ANk6  I  hang. 

E.  hang,  hung  =  G.  hangen;  E.  hone  to  pine,  to  long  z=  AS.  hon  to  hang,  Goth. 
hdhan  (from  hanhan) :  cf.  L.  eunctdri  to  delay,  Skr.  panM  hanging,  wavering, 
fdnkate  he  doubts,  hesitates. 

38.  V  ?6  to  sharpen. 

E.  hone  a  stone  ==  ONorse  hein,  AS.  in  hxnan  to  stone :  cf.  Zend  faeni  point,  Gr. 
K<i>vog  cone,  KdT09  grudge,  TroAiy-KOTOt  sharp,  L.  cotes  whetstone,  eatus  shrill,  Skr. 
fitd  sharp,  pa,  gigdmi,  to  sharpen. 

39.  V  fOG-  to  help,  assist. 

E.  hap,  happen,  happy,  mis-Aap  =  ONorse  happ  success,  Gallic  cob,  Irish  cobh 
success,  victory,  in  Coftnertus,  Skr.  gag-  in  gagma  helping,  profitable. 

40.  V  tLtYO  I  bend,  lean. 

E.  lean  =  AS.  hlinian,  G.  lehnen  ;  E.  ladder  =.  AS.  hinder,  OHG.  hleitara,  G. 
leiter ;  E.  lid  =  AS.  AKd,  G.  -lid:  cf.  L.  incllnare  to  incUne,  Gr.  kAiVw  I  incline, 
KKCiiai  ladder,  Skr.  grkyate  to  lean. 
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41.  V  (;Lfiv6,  pLfiuso,  I  hsar. 

E.  loud  =:  AS.  hlud,  OHG.  AiSi,  G.  iaw^  Irish  cloth :  cf .  L.  mclutus  celebrated, 
Gr.  KkuTOi,  Skr.  fruta,  Gr.  icAe/ro/iiat  I  am  celebrated,  Skr.  ffntmi  I  hear.  To 
fLEUS-  belongs  E.  Zi'rfera  =  AS.  hlystan  to  hear,  cf.  AS.  hlysl  =  Skr.  frushfl  hear- 
ing, n. ,  Qr6shamai}a-s  hearing,  p.  pr. 

42.  V  9VEID-  to  be  white. 

E.  white  ^=  Goth,  hveit-s,  G.  weiss;  cf.  Gallic  vindo-  white  (as  in  Ftndobona), 
Skr.  fvid  to  be  white,  cf.  fvet&  white.    The  basis  is  fvi. 
(3.  V  9vi;s6  I  snort,  hiss. 

E.  wheeze,  whiz,  whizzed,  whist,  whistle ;  whiz  =  hizz,  whist  =  hist ;  huzz, 
huzza,  akin  to  AS.  hweosan  to  snort,  to  hiss :  cf.  L.  queror,  questus,  to  complain, 
Skr.  fvdsiti,  (us/ii,  to  snort,  hiss. 
44.  V  ZENA,  ZIJIA,  to  produce,  arise. 

E.  kin,  Ai'njman,  Ai'njwoman,  Ainrfolk,  akin  =  AS.  cynne,  UHG.  kiinne  ;  E.  king 
=:  AS.  cyng,  cyning,  G.  konig  ;  to  zjfA  belongs  L.  gna  in  co-gndtus  related,  natio 
race,  nation,  from  which  E.  nation  is  borrowed,  Goth.  knO  in  knSds  race,  Skr.  ja  in 
jati  bom  (=:  L.  gndtos).  Cf.  L.  <7enK«  race,  gigno,  genitus,  to  produce,  Gr.  yei-ot 
race,  yiyi/o/nai,  ycve'o-flat  to  be  bom,  Skr.  j&ndmi  I  beget,  Zend  zan,  zayeite  (=  Skr. 
jayate  is  born). 
46.  V  ZENO,  ZNO,  to  recognize. 

E.  can,  could  (=  couth)  =  G.  kann,  konnte ;  E.  ken,  v.  =  G.  kennen;  E.  conny, 
cunning,  cund  (:=  cond) ;  E.  kith  =  AS.  cyd,  cyS  ;  E.  kythe,  kyd,  kid  =:  AS.  cySan, 
OS.  kundian ;  E.  Aeen  ^  AS.  cen«  bold,  OHG.  chuoni,  G.  kiihn ;  E.  know  =z  AS. 
cnatfon,  OHG.  chndan.  Cf.  Lith.  iin^t  to  know,  iintii  information  (:=  OHG. 
kundi),  L.  nosco  I  come  to  know,  co-gn5vi  I  know,  Gr.  ytyvu-amt,  Skr.  jdn&ti, 
jfldtd,  to  know,  Zend  zainti  ir^ormation,  znd  to  know. 
46.  V  Z^USO  I  choose. 

E.  choose,  chose,  chosen  =  Goth,  kiusan,  G.  kiesen,  kor ;  E.  choice,  from  F.  cAoiar 
(from  the  G.) :  cf.  L.  gustus  taste,  gusiare  to  taste  (hence  E.  juri,  dia-yiu/),  Gr. 
y«v'o;tiat  I  taste,  Skr.  jishati,  Zend  zuiA,  to  taste,  like. 
47  a.  V  ZHA  to  go. 

E.  go,  gone,  agone,  ago  =  OHG.  gen  to  go,  G.  gehen,  akin  to  Skr.  Aa,  y(AUe,  to 
go,  go  away,  give  way,  Zend  za,  zazditi,  to  go. 
47  ft.  V  ZHA  to  separate,  gape. 

E.  yawn  =:  AS.  gdnian  (from  Germanic  ginan)  =:  G.  gdhnen  :  cf.  Lith.  iiSli  to 
gape,  L.  Aljco  I  gape.  Mare  to  gape,  Gr.  x°^<'i"^  I  g^P^)  S.  Aa,  j&hdti,  to  leave, 
vihayas  air  (properly,  the  gaping  one,  cf.  Gr.  x<io?  chaos,  space).     47  b  is  really 
identical  with  47  a. 
48.  V  ZHfiNGHO  I  step  out. 

E.  gang,  v.  =  Goth,  gaggan  ;  E.  ffanj,  n.  =  G.  gang  a  going :  cf.  Lith.  iengiu, 
iengti,  to  step,  Skr.  iajdmhas  &v/ay,jaghdna  buttock,  j&figha  the  lower  part  of 
the  leg,  Zend  zaUgra  foot. 
§9.  V  ZHiiLO  to  be  green  or  yellow. 

E.  gall  =  G.  galle:  cf.  Gr.  xo^o'i  Zend  hdra-s  gall ;  E.  goel,  yellow  =  AS.  geolo, 
gelu,  OHG.  gelo,  G.  pe?6  :::  L.  hilvus,  helvus,  yellow ;  E.  gold  =z  Goth,  gulp  ;  ct. 
OSlav.  zlalo  gold  (E.  guluund  is  borrowed  from  Icelandic  gul-ond).  Here  also 
probably  E.  glow,  v.  =  6.  gluhen :  cf.  Lith.  Heja  break  of  day.  Cf.  Lith.  ielti  to  be 
green,  L.  helvus  yellow,  holus  vegetables,  Jel  gall,  Gr.  xo-^os  gall,  x^ofos  a  greenish 
yellow  color,  x^^pos  greenish  yellow,  Skr.  hirarfya  gold  =^  Zend  zaranya,  etc. 

60.  V  ZHREDO  to  sound. 

E.  gi-eet  =  AS.  grsetan,  MHG.  griiezen  :  cf.  MHG.  grdzen  to  cry,  rage,  Skr.  hrdd 
to  sound,  Zend  zradnnh  coat  of  mail  (rattling). 

61.  V  TEN-,  pres.  TjiNUTAf,  to  span,  extend. 

B.  thin,  thinner  =  OHG.  dunni,  MHG.  dunne,  G.  dilnn ;  Germanic  punnja- 
reats  on  punnu-s,  and  this  =  Skr.  <anu-i  (from  tnnu-s)  stretched  out :  cf.  L.  tenuis 
thin,  and  Gr.  ravapoi  stretched.  Also  L.  teneo  I  hold,  tendo  I  stretch,  Gr.  jeiVw, 
TaioiTai  =;  Skr.  tanute  is  extended. 

62.  V  T^NYETI  it  thunders. 

E.  thunder,  n.,  thunder,  v.  =  OHG.  donar,n.,  G.  donner,  n.,donnem,y. ;  TAorin 
E.  Thursday  =  O'Soiae porr,  AS.punor,  OHG.  donar:  cf.  L.  tonare,  v.,  tonitru,  n., 
Skr.  t&nyati  it  thunders,  AS.  punjan  to  thunder. 

63.  V  t6bo  to  bore,  prick. 

E.  tharm  =  G.  darm,  cf.  Gr.  rpdim  the  perineum  ;  E.  <Aom  =:  6.  dorn,  OSlav. 
<rtnS  thorn  ;  E.  thorough,  thorow,  through  =  OHG.  duruh,  G.  durch,  cf.  Skr.  iiVd* 
=:  L.  trans  ;  E.  ^AzVZ  ^  thrill,  from  Miwi  ^  AS.  thyrhil  a  hole.  Cf.  L.  <ero  I  rub, 
terebra  a  borer,  Gr.  TtrpaiVu  I  pieice,  Tetpu  I  wear  away,  Skr.  tfiyi  grass,  and  t&rd, 
tfndtti,  to  pierce. 

64.  V  T^BS-  to  gape  from  dryness. 

E.  thirst,  thirsty  =  G.  durst,  n.,  dursten,  v.,  durstig,  adj. :  cf.  Iiish  tart  thirst,  L. 
torreo,  tostus,  to  parch,  Gr.  Tepa-o/xai  I  dry  up,  Skr.  tjshyan  thirsty,  t^shu  thirsty. 
66.  V  TfiLA,  TALA,  to  bear,  endure. 

E.  thole  =:  Goth,  pulan,  OHG.  dolen,  cf.  G.  dulden,  v.,  geduld  patience :  cf.  L. 
tollo,  tetuli,  to  raise,  Gr.  xeAafiuii'  a  band,  joAas  wretched,  ToAavrov  a  balance,  tal- 
ent, exArji'  I  endured,  Skr.  tul,  tilati,  to  raise,  weigh. 

66.  V  Ti:VA,  TU,  to  swell,  be  strong. 

E.  thaw  =:  AS.  pawan  ;  E.  thew,  pi.  thews,  manner,  custom  :=  AS.  pe&w,  OS.  than, 
custom;  E.  thews  muscles,  cf.  Skr.  tavds  strength;  E.  thigh  ^  AS.  pe6h,  OHG. 
dioh  thigh :  cf.  Lith.  iauka-s  =  OSlav.  iuku  fat ;  E.  thumb  =  OHG.  dUmo,  G.  dait- 
men,  cf.  Zend  tuma  strong;  E.  thimble,  cf.  thumb-staM.  Cf.  L.  /Jicor  I  watch, 
defend,  tumeo  I  swell,  Skr.  tu,  tdviii,  to  have  power,  thrive. 

67.  V  TVANK  to  draw  together. 

E.  thong  =:  AS.  pwang  thong :  cf.  Skr.  tvafic,  tvandkti,  to  draw  together. 

68.  V  DA,  DAI-,  to  divide. 

E.  ted,  tedding,  teathe  =:  ONorse  taS,  aMn  to  Gr.  iarcofxai  I  divide,  from  Sa ; 
E.  tide  =  OHG.  zTt ;  E.  tidy  =  G.  zeitig ;  E.  tidings  =  G.  zeitung :  cf .  Gr.  iai'?, 
iotTu's,  a  meal ;  E.  time  =z  ONorse  tlmi :  cf.  Gr.  Sai/Miv  share  (in  ev-,  Kaico-5aiji<oi') ; 
E.  tea«e  =:  AS.  tsesan,  OHG.  zeisan  (from  dai-sS) :  cf.  Gr.  Saioiaou,  Skr.  da,  diJrt, 
to  mow  off,  cut  off,  ddyate  he  distributes. 
68.  V  DA9-,  DANg.,  to  bite. 

E.  tat7  =:  Goth,  iagl,  OHG.  zagal ;  cf .  Skr.  dafd  fringe ;  E.  tear  (of  the  eye)  =: 
AS.  tseher,  G.  zdhre  :=  Gr.  Sa/cpu  (the  tear  "  bites ") ;  E.  tang  a  strong  taste,  cf. 
OHG.  zangar  biting ;  E.  tongs  =  AS.  tange,  Q.  zange:  cf.  Gr.  Sokvio  I  bite,  Skr. 
ddgati  he  bites,  ddmshfra-s  fang. 

60.   V  DEIQO  I  show. 

Only  in  E.  toe  =  OHG.  zeha,  G.  zehe :  cf.  Goth,  gateihan  to  tell,  L.  dS*o  I  say, 
Qr,  icucw/Lii  I  show,  Skr.  dif,  dideshfi,  to  show. 


61.  V  DEMA,  DAME,  to  tame. 

E.  tame,  adj.,  tome,  v.  =  G.  zahm,  adj.,  z'dhmen,  v. :  cf.  L.  domare,  Gr.  ja^au  1 
tame,  Skr.  damdyati  he  tames. 

62.  V  D^MO  I  build. 

E.  timber  =  ONorse  timbr,  OHG.  zimpar,  G.  zimmer,  zimmem,  Goth,  (intr^anto 
build :  cf.  Gr.  6e>.M  I  build,  Sofio;  =  L.  domus  =  Skr.  ddma-s  house. 

63.  V  DERA,  DRNATI,  to  Split,  cleave. 

E.  tear,  v.,  tare,  torn  =  Goth,  ga^tairan,  OHG.  zeran,  G.  zehren  to  consume ;  E. 
far  =  AS.  tearo,  LG.  Meer,  G.  zehr  (in  Hessen)  =  Lett,  darwa  tar,  ONorse  <yrr, 
Lith.  derva  resinous  wood ;  E.  tetter,  cf.  OHG.  zitaroch  =  Skr.  dadru,  dadruka,  a 
cutaneous  eruption  ;  E.  tree  =  Goth,  triu,  cf.  Gr.  6dpu,  ipOt,  Skr.  d(ir«,  dni,  wood  ; 
E.  trough  =:  G.  trog  (from  dru-ka) ;  E.  farre  to  irritate  =  LG.  tan-en,  cf.  G.  zejren 
to  pull,  zergen  to  provoke  ;  E.  tart  sharp,  cf.  Gr.  iipta  =  Lith.  diru  I  flay,  OSlav. 
dera,  drati,  to  cleave,  Skr.  dar,  drxditi,  to  cleave :  MHG.  trinnen  to  go  away,  is 
from  DR{iA. 

64.  V  DEVA,  DU,  to  draw,  tear,  torment. 

E.  taw,  tew  =  AS.  tedwian,  Goth,  taujan,  OHG.  zawian;  E.  team  =  AS.  /eiw 
brood  ;  E.  tedder  =  ONorse  tJoSr,  LG.  tuder ;  E.  /ze  band,  tool  =z  ONorse  tsl ;  E. 
teen  ==  AS.  <e(5n,  tynan  ;  E.  <oie,  totwe  ==  LG.  tusen,  G.  zausen :  cf.  L.  diico  I  lead, 
draw,  Gr.  Sifios  destructive,  iafifw  I  tear  apart,  Gr.  Bvri  misery,  &v<t-  ill,  mis-, 
Skr.  du  to  draw,  ddvlyas  further,  ddvishtna  furthest,  fr.  dUrd  far,  duti  messen- 
ger, Skr.  dush  to  destroy,  dus-  ill,  mis-. 

65.  V  DHE,  DIDHEMI,  toset,  do. 

E.  do,  did,  done  =  G.  thun,  that,  gethan ;  E.  deed  =  Goth,  deds,  G.  that ;  E.  doom, 
kingdom,  deem,  v.  ;  cf.  Gotli.  dom-s  judgment,  G.  kUntglhum  kingdom,  Goth. 
ddmjan  to  deem;  E.  ado  ^  at  do;  don  =  do  on;  doff-:=do  off;  dout  =^  do  out; 
dup  —  do  up  ;  E.  dole  =  Goth,  dails,  6.  theil,  cf.  OSlav.  delii  part ;  E.  deal,  v.  = 
Goth,  dailjan,  G.  theilen,  OSlav.  de/;Vf  I  divide  :  cf.  Gr.  xiflij/at  I  put,  fut.  e>i(r<o, 
Lith.  deti  =  OSlav.  de^i  to  put,  do ;  Skr.  dAa,  dddhdti,  to  put,  do. 

66.  V  BHE,  DHAVO,  to  suck,  suckle. 

E.  day  iu  daymaid,  daywomau,  dairy,  dey  a  servant,  doe  (=  AS.  dd) ;  E.  dug  ■=. 
ONorse  d'dggja  to  suckle,  Goth,  daddjan,  OHG.  tdan.  Cf.  OSlav.  dopg  I  suckle, 
Gr.  9r)cr0ai,  flijo-acrflai,  to  suckle ;  Skr.  dAa,  dhdyati,  to  suck. 

67.  V  DHj&lGHO  I  smear,  cement,  knead. 

E.  dig,  digging,  du<7  =:  Goth,  deigan,  daig,  to  form  from  clay;  E.  dough,  duff 
=  AS.  dag,  ddh  =  OHG.  teic,  G.  teig;  cf.  L.  Jingo  I  handle,  shape,  Jigulus  a  pot- 
ter, Gr.  Tetx"''  Toixo?,  wall,  Skr.  di'A,  dtlcati,  dtgdhi,  to  smear,  cement,  anoint. 

68.  V  DHfeUGHO  I  am  of  use,  I  give  profit. 

E.  doughty  =  AS.  dyhlig,  G.  tiichtig,  akin  to  Goth.  dUgan,  v.,  G.  laugen :  cf.  Skr. 
duh,  duhi,  dihute,  to  give  profit ;  this  is  the  original  meaning,  and  from  this  is  de. 
rived  the  meaning,  to  milk,  give  milk.  Of  like  origin  is  E.  daughter  =:  Gr.  6vya.rrjp 
=z  Skr.  duhitdr,  named  as  a\(j>eaipoi.a  bringing  in  oxen  (as  presents  from  suitors). 

69.  V  DHfiGHO  I  burn. 

E.  day,  daisy  (=  day's  eye)  =  Goth,  dags  day,  G.  tag,  akin  to  Lith.  degu,  degti, 
to  bum,  daga  summer,  Skr.  daA,  ddhati,  to  burn.  According  to  an  ancient  and 
poetical  conception,  the  day  is  every  morning  "  kindled." 

70.  V  DHfiRso  I  am  courageous,  I  dare. 

E.  dare,  derring  (=  daring),  durst  =  Goth,  dars,  dairsum,  to  dare :  cf.  Gr. 
Sdpaoi  courage,  Spatru^  bold,  Skr.  dhi'shan,  dhi'shniti,  dadhdrsha,  to  dare,  be  bold, 

71.  V  DHfeVA,  DHU,  to  breathe,  kindle. 

E.  deer  :=  AS.  dedr  an  animal,  Goth,  dius,  G.  thier  (related  to  DHfe  VA  to  breathe, 
as  L.  animal  to  anima  breath) :  cf.  Lith.  dvesti  to  breathe,  OSlav.  duchu  soul ;  E. 
dag,  dag,  v.,  dogging,  cf.  LG.  ^^  dag  un  dau;"  also  E.  dawn,  properly,  kindling, 
from  DHVES  ^  Lith.  dvesti  to  breathe,  Skr.  dhvas  to  disperse ;  E.  doze  ^  MG. 
hedusen  ;  E.  daze,  dazzle,  dazzled  =  LG.  dusseln  ;  E.  dozy,  dizzy  ^  AS.  dysig,  LG. 
diisig,  ddsig,  OHG.  lusic;  E.  dust  zz.  G.  dust,  dunst ;  E.  dusk,  dusky,  akin  to  AS. 
dwxscan  to  put  out,  cf.  Skr.  dhUsnra  dust-colored.  Cf.  Gr.  6vio  I  storm,  Skr.  dAu 
to  shake,  storm,  dhvas  to  disperse,  splash. 

72.  V  DH^vo  I  flow,  run. 

E.  dew,  dewy,  dew,  v.  :=  AS.  dedw,  n.,  G.  thau,  n.,  thauig,  adj.,  thauen,  v. :  cf. 
Gr.  64pu>  I  run,  fut.  dei/Vofxai,  Skr.  dhdvati  it  runs,  streams,  dhauti  source. 

73.  V  DHRAGHO  to  draw  (bear). 

E.  draw,  drew,  draivn  =  AS.  dragan,  G.  tragen,  trug ;  E.  dray,  drag,  dragged, 
draught  (=  draft)  =:  AS.  droht;  E.  draggle,  drail,  dredge,  droger,  drogher,  drabble 
{=  draggle),  drabble-tail  (=:  drajg'/e-tail) :  cf.  Skr.  dhraj,  dhrdjati  to  glide,  pass, 
go,  dhriji  a  passing,  going. 

74.  DHViiNO,  DHUN:fevd,  I  sound. 

E.  dun,  dunned,  din,  dinned  =  AS.  dyn,  n.,  dynnan,  v.,  OS.  dunjan,  Skr.  dhv&nati 
it  sounds,  dhun&yati  it  roars. 

75.  V  JPA  to  protect. 

TS,.  father  =z  Goth,  fadar,  Skr.  pitdr;  E.  food,  n. ,  feed,  fed,  v.  =  Goth.  fSdjan,  v. ; 
"E.  foster  =  ONorse  fostr;  E.  fodder,  father,  f udder,  fur  =  G.  fuller,  n.,  fiittem 
to  feed  :  cf.  L.  pdBCO  I  feed,  pabulum  food,  Skr.  pa,  piti,  to  protect. 

76.  V  P^TO  I  fly. 

E.  feather  =  Skr.  pdtra,  G.  feder:  cf.  Gr.  nrepov,  akin  to  n-eVo/iav  I  fly,  Skr.  pd- 
tdmi  I  fly. 

77.  V  p:6do  I  go,  fall. 

E.  fet,  fetch,  v.  =  AS.fetian;  E.fet,Jit,  attack,  fit,  fitter,  fitted,  fetter  =  MHG. 
vezzer;  E./eflock,  cf.  G.  fessel  fetter,  pastern,  Gr.  Tre&ij  fetter,  L.  pedica  ;  E.foot, 
feet,  cf.  L.  pes,  Gr.  ttow,  Skr.  pdd,  foot :  cf .  Skr.  pad,  pddyate,  to  go,  fall. 

78.  V  PfeRO  to  go,  go  across. 

'E.fare,  v.  ^  G.fahren;  E.  fear,  feere,  companion  =:  AS. /era ;  cf.  G.  gefdhrte; 
'E. ferry  =  G.  fdhre ;  'E.  ferry,  v.  =zG.  fergen ;  E.  firth{=z  frith)  :=  OJSoTse  fjorSr ; 
E.  forth,  ford,  v.  =:  G.  furth,  n.,furthen,  v.  Cf.  Gr.  irepaia  I  pass,  cross,  Trdpos  a 
ford,  way,  L.  porta  a  gate,  portare  to  carry,  Skr.  jjar,  piparmi,  to  go  across. 

79.  V  p:6rdo  I  fart. 

E.  fart,  n.,  fart,  v.  :=  OHG.  virzu,  Lith.  perdiu,  Gr.  jrepSo/toi,  Skr.  pard,  pdr- 
date,  to  fart. 

80.  V  P:fel'A,  PLA,  to  fill. 

E.  /aZi  =  Lith.  pilnas,  OSlav.  plunu  full ;  E.  fill,  v.  :=  AS.  fyllan,  G.  fiillen  : 
E.flow  =  ONorse  floa;  E.  flood  =  Goth,  flodus,  G.  fluth:  cf.  L.  implere  to  fiU, 
Gr.  irip.n\r\ij.i.  I  fill,  fut.  ttA^o-m,  Skr.  par,  piparmi,  to  fill.  Teutonic  J?5  =:  (p)la 
in  Irish  Zaa  f uU,  and  Skr.  pUr  in  pur-na  full. 

81.  V  P',  PIYATI,  to  hate. 

E.  fiend  =  Goth,  fljands  enemy,  G.  feind  ;  E.  fot,  old  pi[l  font  ^  AS.  yS,  Goth. 
faian  to  blame :  cf.  Skr.  piyati  he  reviles,  mocks. 
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92.  V  pO,  PiJyATi,  to  rot. 

E.  foul,  file,  filth  =;  Goth,  fula  foul :  cf.  6.  faul,  Lith.jpufi  to  rot,  L.  pus  ^\a,puteo 
to  stiiik,  Gr.  mios  pus,  Tnidu  to  rot,  Skr.  pu,  puyaCi,  to  rot,  stink. 

83.  V  PKI  to  love. 

E.  friend  =  Goth,  jrij^nds,  G.  freund,  p.  pr.  of  Goth.  friJBn  to  love,  from  Skr. 
priyd  dear  ;  E.  -/red  (as  in  Alfred,  Frederick)  z=  G.  friede  peace :  cf .  OSlav.  prijaJQ 
I  care  for,  prijatetX  friend,  Skr.  pfi  to  love. 

84.  V  Pli&VO  to  spring,  swim. 

E.  flume  comes  from  a  form  flu  equivalent  to  plu,  cf .  flam  =:  AS.  fledm  flight ; 
E.  /wf A,  cf.  OHG.  flusc  loose,  like  LG.  fluderig;  E.  /j/,  /ew,  flown  =  AS.  fledgan, 
6.  fliegen  ;  E.  yi«e,  ^m^  =  Lith.  plukas  down  ;  E.  fly,  n.  =:  AS.  fledge,  G.  ^le^e  / 
'E.  fledge  (=l  flidge)  ^  Q.  fliigge,  fliick  ;  E.  flicker,  v.  ^  AS.  fluccerian  ;  TS,.fly,  v.  r= 
G.  /leAera  ;  E.  flee,  flight,  flighty  =  G.  flucM,  n.,fluchtig,  adj. ;  E.  flea  =  MHG. 
vlBch,  G.  /oA  (from  flauhi,  flu  =  Skr.  /ite  to  spring) ;  E.  fleet,  float,  flote,  flit, 
flutter,  flitter,  cf.  G.  fliessen  to  flow,  flotte  a  fleet,  flott  afloat.  Cf.  Gr.  nXifu  I 
sail,  L.  pluo  to  rain,  Skr.  plu,  pldvate,  to  swim,  ^ru  to  fly,  hasten  (spring). 
86.  V  BHA  to  shine. 

E.  bald  (OE.  baliid)  r=  AS.  Jsi  brightness :  cf.  Gr.  <J>oAds  shining,  Litli.  balti  to  be 
wliite,  OSlav.  belU  white  ;  E.  bare,  a.  =:  OHG.  6aru,  Litli.  basas  barefoot,  OSIav. 
bosti  (properly,  blank)  :  cf.  Skr.  bhUs  to  sliine ;  £.  bend  =  Goth,  bandita  a  sign,  Gr. 
^aiVu  I  show.    Cf.  Skr.  bhd,  bhAti,  to  shine. 

86.  V  BHA,  BHAN,  to  Speak. 

E.  ban,  to  ban,  banned  =  G.  bann,  n.,  bannen,  t.  ;  E.  boon,  cf.  L.  aJfaniae  chatter, 
Skr.  bhan,  bhdnati,  to  sound,  L.  fdri  to  speak,  Gr.  i^i)fii  I  say. 

87.  V  BHEiDO,  BHm:£:DMi,  I  split. 

E.  bite,  bate,  bitten  =  ONorse  bita  (to  split,  which  meaning  appears  in  jamftWr 
iron-cleaver),  G.  beissen  to  bite  ;  E.  bit,  bitter,  bitts,  bait:  cf.  L.  flndo  I  cleave,  Skr. 
bhid,  bhinddmi,  bkittum,  to  cleave. 

88.  V  BHiiUGHO  I  beud. 

E.  bow,  bough,  bought,  n.,  bight  ^  Goth,  biugan  to  bend,  G.  fciejen  ;  cf.  Lith. 
bug-ti  to  be  afraid,  Gr.  (^euyw  I  flee,  L.  fugio,  Skr.  bhuj  to  bend. 

89.  V  BH&UDHO  I  bid. 

E.  bode,  forebode,  beadle  =:iQoth.  biudan  to  bid,  G.  bieten,  Gr.  nnOoiiaL,  TruOeaSai., 
to  leam,  Skr.  bidhati  (to  awake),  to  observe. 

90.  V  BHENDH5  I  bind. 

E.  bind,  band,  bound :=  Goth,  bindan,  v.,  G.  binden ;  E.  binder,  band,  bond,  bundle 
=:  G.  binder,  band,  bund,  biindel:  cf.  L.  in  oifendix,  of fendimentum,  knot,  Gr. 
veio-jua  a  cable  (=  irwSjua),  n-eveepds  father-in-law,  Skr.  badhniti  he  binds. 

91.  V  BHiiRA  to  hew,  bore. 

E.  bore,  boring,  borer  =  G.  bohren,  v. ,  L.  forare  (ferio  I  strike),  Gr.  <j)ap6iu  I  plow, 
^apcrof  a  part,  OSlav.  briti  to  shear  {brati  to  strike),  Skr.  bhrl,  bhriniti,  to  cleave. 
■With  E.  bar  a  barrier,  cf.  Lith.  baras  division,  It.  forum  market  place, /orurt  book- 
case, from  BHERA  to  separate,  cut  off. 

92.  V  bh:6ro  I  carry. 

E.  bear,  bare,  bore,  bom  =  Goth,  bairan,  v.,  G.  geiaren  /  E.  bam,  barley,  from 
tear,  bere,  barley  =:  AS.  here,  cf.  L.  far  spelt ;  E.  bird,  brid,  bred  =  AS.  bridd  ;  E. 
birth,  burden,  cf.  OSlav.  ber§  I  carry,  Olr.  biur,  L.  fero,  Gr.  ijiipui,  &ki.  bhdrdmi 
I  carry.  To  AS.  beran  to  raise  (LG.  b'dren),  belong  E.  board,  border,  bore,  burl,  birl. 

93.  V  BH:feRU,  bhru,  to  bubble,  boil. 

E.  barm  =  AS.  beorme,  cf.  L.  fermentum,  from  ferveo  I  boil ;  E.  brew,  brewis, 
brose,  broth  :=  G.  brauen  to  brew  :  cf.  L.  iefrutum  must  boiled  down,  Gr.  /SpuTov 
beer;  also  probably  E.  beer  z^  OHG.  pior  (for  brivorf),  and  E.  bread  =.  OHG. 
prbt  on  account  of  the  fermentation  of  leavened  bread ;  E.  brown  =  G.  braun  :  cf. 
Skr.  jarbhuraii  it  bubbles,  and  babhru  brown. 

94.  V  BH£:R90  I  shine. 

E.  bright  :=  AS.  beorht,  OHG.  perahi,  Goth,  brahw  augins  moment :  cf .  Skr.  bhrdf 
to  shine. 
86.  V  BHfiRZHO  I  raise,  assist. 

E.  berg,  bergh  =  G.  berg,  OSlav.  bregu  bank;  E.^borough  a  town  =  G.  burg ;  E. 
borough  a  pledge,  borrow  =:  G.  biirge  security,  biirgen  to  give  security,  borgen 
to  borrow ;  E.  barrow  a  hog  =  G.  ftor^schwein,  akin  to  AS.  byrgian,  beorgan,  to 
taste,  cf.  Gr.  <J>e'p^a)  I  feed ;  E.  bury,  burial,  fr.  AS.  bergan,  in  the  meaning  of  the  6. 
yerbergen  to  hide ;  E.  brag,  bragged,  brangle,  brabble  ^^  G.  prachen,  prangen,  to 
make  a  show,  brag,  cf.  Lith.  brangus  dear ;  E.  brain  =:  LG.  bregen,  cf.  Gr.  /3pe;yxds 
the  back  of  the  head ;  E.  brawl,  akin  to  MHG.  brogeln,  from  brogen  to  raise.  Cf. 
Skr.  bfhdnt  high,  bdrhishlha  highest,  Zend  barezaiih  height. 
93.  V  BHiiRso  I  project,  stand  out. 

E.  bristle  z=.  AS.  byrst,  G.  borste  :  cf.  OHG.  parren  to  project,  Skr.  bhrshfi  spike, 
point. 

97.  V  BHj&vo,  BHfivA,  BHiJ,  to  become,  be,  dwell. 

E.  be,  been,  being  =  AS.  beSm  I  am,  Lith.  bu-ti  to  be,  OSlav.  byti,  L.  fuam,  fui, 
fore,  Gr.  (fiCyai,  Skr.  bhdvdmi  (=  AS.  beom) ;  E.  beam  ray  =  AS.  beam  tree,  G. 
baum  :  the  change  of  signification  is  as  in  the  L.  radius  staff,  ray.  E.  bee  =  AS. 
bed,  probably  named  from  its  building,  and  akin  to  AS.  butoan  to  dwell :  cf .  L.  fa- 
vus  honeycomb,  fUeus  a  drone  ;  E.  bye  dweUing ;  E.  build,  fr.  AS.  bold  a  biulding  ; 
E.  bower  =  ONorse  bur,  G.  vogelJaaer  bird  cage,  akin  to  AS.  buwan  to  dwell, 
OHG.  puan,  G.  bauen  to  build,  to  till:  cf.  Skr.  bhuvana  dwelling. 

98.  V  BHLEGd  I  bum. 

E.  black  =1  OHG.  plah  fallow  ;  E.  blink,  blanJe^G.  blinkers,  v.,  blank,  adj.,  akin 
to  Gr.  i^\iyia  I  bum,  L.  flagrare  to  bum, /u^jrMr  lightning,  Skr.  bhdrgas  splendor, 
bhrdj  (=  Zend  bardz)  to  shine  ;  E.  bleak  =  OHG.  pleihh  pale,  cf.  Lith.  bligsti  to 
shimmer,  where  bhlig  seems  to  be  developed  from  bhleg. 

99.  V  ME  (MEDO)  to  measure. 

E.  mete  =:  Goth,  mitan,  G.  messen  :  cf.  L.  modus  measure,  mediiari  to  reflect, 
Gr.  fie'So/uai  I  think  on,  nieSi/;ij/05  a  com  measure,  akin  to  L.  7««tior  I  measure,  Skr. 
TOO,  mimdii,  to  measure. 

100.  V  MEI-,  MEITHO,  to  change,  exchange. 

E.  mad,  madder,  madden  ^=  AS.  gemdd  "  vanus,"  Goth,  maidjan  to  alter,  to  cor- 
rupt; E.  yeoJMara  =:  Goth,  gamains  common,  G.  gemein;  E.  mis-  =  AS.  miss-,  G. 
miss- ;  E.  miss,  v.  :=  AS.  missian,  G.  missen,  akin  to  Goth.  m,issa-,  from  mitsa-:  cf. 
OSlav.  mite  changeable,  Skr.  mithds  changing,  miihu  wrong. 

101.  V  MEI-,  MI-,  to  diminish. 

E.  mince  =  AS.  minsian,  akin  to  Goth,  mins  less  ^  L.  minus,  OSlav.  rninij : 
cf.  Gr.  jneiajv  less,  L.  minuo  I  lessen,  Skr.  mi,  miniti,  to  lessen. 

102.  V  MEIZHO  I  wet  =  L.  "  mingo." 

E.  mist  :=  ONorse  misir,  Goth,  maihstus  dung,  G.  mis<,  akin  to  ONorse  mtga  to 


urinate  =  LG.  migen  =  Skr.  mihati  he  urinates,  mW,  meghd,  fog,  cloud :  cf.  L. 
mingo  to  urinate,  Gr.  bixix^u,  6/in'xAi)  mist  (=:  OSlav.  mlgla  cloud). 

103.  V  ME  9-,  MEZH-,  to  be  able  or  strong. 

B.  may,  mought,  mote  =:  AS.  mag,  meahte,  mihte,  G.  mag,  mochte ;  E.  maw  = 
AS.  maga,  G.  magen;  E.  might,  n.  =:  G.  macht,  OSlav.  moshti  might;  E.  maid 
=  Goth,  magaps,  G.  magd,  maid;  E.  tooj/  a  maiden  =:  AS.  mie*?  =:  Goth,  mawi, 
fern,  of  magti-s  boy;  E.  mai?j  strengtli  =  OHG.  magin,  G.  mein- ;  E.  more,  moit 
=:  Goth,  mais,  maists ;  E.  many  =^  Goth,  manags  =  OSlav.  mnogu  many;  E. 
much  =  ONorse  mjiik  =  Gr.  jne'ya;  E.  mvchel,  mickle  =  Gotli.  mikils,  cf.  Gr. 
fieydAi),  fern.,  great:  cf.  L.  magnus  great,  major  greater,  Skr.  mdh  to  be  able,  maAii 
great. 

104.  V  (MEN),  MiiMONA,  to  tliink  of. 

E.  mind  =  AS.  mynd,  Goth,  munds,  Skr.  matl,  L.  mens;  E.  mean,  v.  :=  G.  «iei- 
nen  ;  E.  j/jon,  pi.  men  =  G.  mann,  cf.  Skr.  mdnus  primitive  man  :  cf.  Gr.  /utVot 
force,  spirit,  temper,  ^e/xoi/a  I  wish  =  Goth,  man  I  think,  Skr.  man,  mdnyate  to 
think. 

105.  V  MRYAf  I  die. 

E.  murder  =z  Goth,  maurpr,  MHG.  morderon,  v.,  akin  to  L.  morior  I  die,  Skr. 
mriyi  I  die. 

106.  V  MfeRZO  I  wander,  border. 

E.  marc,  mark,  march,  merk,  merke  z=  AS.  marc,  G.  mark  boundary,  marke  a 
mark :  cf.  L.  margo  border,  Zend  merezu  border,  akin  to  Gr.  biiopyvvixi  I  wipe, 
Skr.  marj,  mirshii,  to  stroke,  to  wipe. 

107.  V  MiiLZO  I  milk. 

E.  milk  =:  G.  milch,  akin  to  OHG.  melchan  to  milk  z=z  Gr.  d/ie'Ayu  I  milk  :  cf.  L. 
mulgeo,  Skr.  mary,  mArs/i{i,  to  stroke,  to  wipe. 

108.  V  mAldo  I  dissolve. 

E.  malt  r=  G.  maZs  /  E.  melt,  molten  ;  E.  milt  z=  G.  miZz,  akin  to  Gr.  dij.a\Svvto  I 
crusli,  Slir.  mj-d,  marmartti,  to  rub  in  pieces,  mfd  earth.  The  simple  MEl,-  is  in 
E.  meal  =  OHG.  melo,  melwes,  G.  mehl ;  E.  mill  =z  G.  miihle ;  E.  tomH,  mullock, 
mulmul  =  LG.  tomH  rubbish,  G.  gemiilm,  Goth,  malan,  mol,  to  grind,  L.  moio  1 
grind,  Gr.  (iuAij  a  mill,  /nuAAco  :=  L.  mo/o. 

109.  V  JEUG-  to  yoke. 

E.  yoke  :=  Goth,  juk,  Gr.  fuydi',  L.  Jugum,  Skr.  yugd,  akin  to  L.  jungo  I  joii!, 
Gr.  ffiiyn^ni,  Skr.  t/ty,  yundkti,  to  yoke. 

110.  V  (YEg),  YfTAf,  to  rule  over,  to  possess. 

E.  owe,  ought  =  AS.  dgan,  dhte,  to  have,  Goth,  aigan,  OHG.  eigan  ;  E.  own  = 
OHG.  eican,  G.  eigen,  Skr.  if,  ife,  to  rule  over,  possess.  If  being  derived  from  a 
form  ya^  which  is  preserved  in  ydfas  glory,  wealth. 

111.  V  J^so  I  ferment,  boil. 

E.  yeast,  yest  =^  AS.  gist,  G.  gest,  from  OHG.  jesan  to  ferment,  G.  gdhren :  cf. 
Gr.  ^e'u)  I  boil,  Skr.  yas  to  boil. 

112.  V  RAS-  to  sound,  cry. 

E.  roar  =  AS.  rSrian,  OHG.  reren  to  bleat,  bellow,  LG.  rohren  to  cry,  Goth. 
razda  :=  ONorse  rodd  voice,  sound  :  cf.  Skr.  ras,  rds,  to  sound,  cry. 

113.  V  REUDHO  I  redden. 

E.  red,  redden  :rz  G.  roth,  adj.,  rdthen,  v. ;  E.  reddle  {=  ruddle)  =;  G.  rothel;  E. 
rud,  rudd,  ruddock,  ruddy,  rust  (;=  G.  rost)  =  ONorse  rjoSa  to  redden,  AS.  reddan, 
Gr.  ipevBu  I  redden :  cf .  L.  rubeo,  Skr.  rudhira  red,  blood,  rthita  red. 

114.  V  Ri:UP6  I  tear,  break. 

E.  reave,  reft,  reaver,  riever  =  AS.  redfian  to  rob,  Goth,  biraubon,  G.  rauben  ; 
E.  ro6,  robber,  robbery  =  AS.  redfan  to  break,  to  tear  apart,  ONorse  rfufa:  cf.  L. 
rumpo  I  break,  Skr.  ropa  hole,  lumpdmi  I  break. 

115.  V  Rfizo  =  L.  "rego." 

E.  reach,  raught,  rought  =:  AS.  reciare,  G.  recken,  reckte;  E.  racJ,  n.,  rack,  v.  .:^ 
G.  reck,  n.,  recken,  v.  ;  E.  reai  a  rush  =  LG.  rick;  E.  rijAi  :=  G.  recht,  L.  rectus, 
Zend  rapia ;  cf .  L.  rejo  I  direct,  Gr.  ope'yw  I  reach,  Skr.  raj,  xfijAmi,  to  extend. 
See  REZ  king,  V283. 

116.  V  REDHO  I  advise. 

E.  read,  rede  =^  AS.  rxd  advice,  rsedan  to  advise,  consult,  OHG.  rat,  n.,  rdtan, 
v.,  Goth,  garedan,  v.,  G.  rath,  n.,  rathen,  v. ;  E.  riddle  =  AS.  rsedels,  G.  rdihsel: 
cf.  Skr.  radA  to  accomplish. 

117.  V  REVO,  RUVO,  to  loose,  break  in  pieces. 

E.  rot,  rotten  =  AS.  rotian,  v.,  G.  veirolten  ;  E.  ret,  retting,  rettery  =  LG. 
rotten,  v.,  akin  to  L.  ruo  I  fall,  Skr.  ruvdti  to  break  in  pieces. 

118.  RESO  I  run,  flow. 

E.  race  =  AS.  ries,  ONorse  rds  a  race,  rasa  to  race,  G.  rasen  to  rage  :  cf.  Gr.  fpdia 
I  pour  out,  eptoe'co  I  rush,  L.  ros  dew,  OSlav.  roiM,  Slir.  rasA  fluid,  flood. 

119.  V  LifelKO  I  leave. 

E.  loan  —  AS.  ?«n,  OHG.  lehan,  G.  ieAn,  akin  to  Goth,  leikwa  I  lend  =  Gr.  AciVw 
I  leave  ;  E.  leave,  left  =  AS.  Ixfan,  ONorse  leifa  ;  E.  lave,  n.  =  AS.  Z5/  =  Gr.  Aootos 
remaining;  E.  life,  pi.  Zii^es  z=  AS.  fi/,  G.  leben:  cf.  L.  linquo,  llqui,  lictum,  to 
leave,  Gr.  AetVw,  AiTreii/,  Ae'AoiTra,  Skr.  ric,  recati,  rindkti,  to  leave.  In  the  Teu- 
tonic languages  the  verb  was  originally  leihva,  Idihv,  libum,  libdns. 

120.  V  LEIGO  I  tremble,  slop. 

E.  lake,  v.  i.  =  Goth.  Isikan  to  leap  for  joy ;  E.  lay  a  song  =  MHG.  leich  song, 
akin  to  Gr.  eAeAi'fu  I  whirl,  shake,  Skr.  rej,  rejati,  to  shake,  tremble.  Also  E, 
limp,  V.  (=  MHG.  limpfen  to  limp)  probably  belongs  here. 

121.  V  LfilZHO  I  lick. 

E.  lick  =  AS.  liceian,  G.  lecken,  which  is  an  intensive  of  Goth.  Toilaigon:  cf.  Gr. 
Aei'xo),  ki.xy-i.ia,  I  lick,  L.  Zinffo,  Skr.  lih,  le^hi,  to  lick. 

122.  V  LEUKO,  LEugo,  I  give  light. 

E.  light,  n.  =  AS.  ledht,  G.  KcA^;  E.  light,  v.  =  Goth,  liuhtjan  to  give  light,  Gr. 
Aeuo-cTO)  (for  \evKTj<o)  I  look ;  E.  Zeme,  Zimn  =:  AS.  ledma  light  ^  L.  lumen ;  E. 
?ooTO  ^  AS.  ledmian :  cf.  L.  lUx  light,  ZSceo  I  shine,  Gr.  Aev/cds  bright,  Aeuao-u  I 
look,  Skr.  rucate  to  shine,  riigat  bright. 

123.  V  L^feUDHO  I  mount,  grow. 

E.  lead  =  AS.  ledd,  MHG.  Zi!<<,  G.  leute  people ;  also  E.  lad,  laddy,  ladkin,  lass  (for 
laddess),  lassie,  cf.  LG.  liit  girl ;  E.  iead  the  metal  =  MHG.  lot,  G.  loth,  n.,  Idthen 
to  solder :  cf.  Goth,  liudan  to  grow,  Gr.  eAeuo-Oftai  I  shall  go,  y)\v6ov  I  went 
(properly,  to  mount),  Zend  rud,  raodhaiti,  to  mount  up,  grow,  Skr.  ruh,  rihati, 
to  grow. 

124.  V  L^UBHO  to  desire  eagerly. 

E.  lief,  leve,  leef,  dear  =::  G.  lieb  ;  E.  leve,  v.  t.,  beZie/,  beKeue  =  G.  glauben;  B. 
Zeajjg,  n.  ^  G.  uxlaub,  erlauben  to  allow ;  E.  love  =  AS.  lofian  to  praise,  G.  lobeni 
cf .  Lith.  laup-se  praise,  Skr.  tubdhd  eager,  lobha  desire,  longing. 
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126.  V  i-fiNG-o  to  spring,  advance,  succeed. 

E.  light  not  heavy  =:  Goth,  leihts,  G.  leichl  (from  linhis) ;  E.  long  =  G.  lang,  L. 
longus;  E.  lungz=.  G.  lunge,  cf.  AS.  lungre  straightway  =  Gr.  i\aitip6i  light;  E. 
limber  :=  G.  lummer  (6  =  gi) ;  E.  linger,  cf.  G.  lungern  to  idle  about,  akin  to  MHG. 
lingen,  lang,  to  succeed,  G.  gelingen :  cf.  Gr.  eAey^w  I  censure,  disprove,  prove, 
eAoxus  small,  eAac^pos  light,  L.  ^eww,  Skr.  langh,  ramh,  to  spring,  hasten,  advance. 

126.  V  L^^yo  I  dissolve,  let  flow. 

E.  lime  a  viscous  substance  =:  AS.  ilm,  6.  leim,  n.,  leimen  to  glue:  cf.  L.  Z(;niM 
slime,  imere  to  besmear,  Skr.  n,  riyati,  to  dissolve,  let  flow. 

127.  V  LfiVA,  lO,  to  loose. 

Lengthened  by  «  in  E.  leese,  lose,  lost,  losel  (=  lorel),  loss ;  E.  loose  ss  AS.  le&s, 
G.  /oi/  E.  fathertos=;G.  vater?os;  cf.  L.  &olvo  I  loose,  solUtus  loosed,  Gr.  Avw 
I  loose,  Skr.  lu,  lunAti,  to  cut  off. 

128.  V  VAi  to  suffer. 

E.  woe  =  AS.  ted,  Goth,  wai .',  waja-merjan  to  blaspheme,  OHG.  we  I,  wewB  woe, 
6.  wehe,  interj.,  weh,  n. ;  E.  woe,  adj.  sr  Lett,  wahjsch  {z=  vajas) :  cf.  L.  vael, 
Zend  roya  miserable. 

129.  V  VAG-  to  cry,  sound. 

E.  weep,  wept  =  AS.  wepan,  Goth.  wBpja.i  to  cry  out,  OHG.  vmofan  .•  cf.  Skr. 
vagmi-s  soimding,  roaring. 

130.  V  VALGO  to  hasten. 

E.  walk,  cf.  Skr.  valg  to  spring,  gallop. 

131.  V  VE  to  blow. 

E.  wind  =  G.  wind,  L.  ventus  ;  E.  window  ;  E.  windy  ^  G.  mndig;  E.  toiTi- 
no!o  =:  AS.  windician;  E.  winder  to  winnow,  akin  to  Goth,  winpjnn  to  winnow, 
Goth,  waian,  waiwo,  to  blow,  MHG.  wsejen  =  Litb.  fe/u  I  blow,  Gr.  aprjiu,  Skr. 
ra,  D(i<i,  to  blow. 

132.  V  VEIGO  I  give  way. 

E.  weak  =  G.  weich,  akin  to  OSax.  wikan  to  give  way,  OHG.  w^chan,  G.  weichen, 
Skr.  ry,  vijate. 

133.  V  VEID-,  perf.  VOIDA,  VIDiVl:^,  I,  we,  know. 

E.  I  wot  =:  Goth,  wait,  Gr.  poiSa,  Skr.  ti^rfa  /  E.  ife^  K'o<  :=  G.  tuissen,  wussle  ; 
E.  wit  ^  G.  jwjVz/  E.  witness,  wit,  v.,  cf.  Goth,  witan  to  know;  E.  w'ite,  n., 
uitVe,  V.  =  AS.  w'ltan,  cf.  G.  vertt'ewen,  L.  video  I  see,  tldi  I  have  seen,  Gr.  folSa. 
I  know,  fCSnev  we  know,  piSeti/  to  see,  Skr.  tJ^da  I  know,  vidmi  we  know. 

134.  V  VfiGO  I  am  awake,  grow. 

E.  wake,  woke,  v.  i.  =  G.  wachen  ;  E.  xoake,  waked,  v.  t.  =  G.  tcecken  ;  E.  waken, 
v.,  watch,  n.,  watch,  v.,  cf.  AS.  jcacce  watch ;  E.  liniV,  akin  to  OHG.  ^caht :  cf. 
L.  vir/il  awake,  vigeo  I  thrive,  vegeo  I  arouse,  Skr.  vaj  to  be  lively,  to  be  strong, 
vAja  strength.     Cf.  VfiKSO. 
136.  V  viiKso  I  grow. 

E.  wax,  wex,  v.  =  Goth,  wahsjan  ;  E.  wax,  woxen  =  G.  wuchs,  gewachsen  :  cf. 
Gr.  a/r^fw  I  increase,  strengthen,  Skr.  vaksh,  perf.  vavdksha,  to  grow  up,  to  become 
strong.    The  Goth,  wahsjan  comes  from  the  perf.,  Skr.  vavdksha. 

136.  V  VfiZHO  I  move  =  L.  "  veho." 

E.  way  =  Goth,  wigs,  G.  weg;  E.  wight  =.  G.  wicht ;  E.  aujA/  =;  AS.  awuht; 
E.  jfey,  weigh  =  G.  wdgen  ;  E.  u-nra,  loagon  =  G.  wagen  ;  E.  tf aw  =:  Goth,  ice^i, 
G.  wage  ;  E.  joojr,  wagged  =:  AS.  waginn  ;  E.  tciggle,  waggle  :=  LG.  woggeln,  from 
Teutonic  wigan,  wag,  wegum:  cf.  L.  i^eAo  I  convey,  Skr.  vnA,  vdhdmi,  to  move. 

137.  V  VED-,  Vl^JD-,  to  wet. 

E.  waier  =:  OHG.  wazar,  G.  wasser  :  E.  uie^  adj.  ^  ONorse  vdtr;  E.  winters: 
G.  xointer ;  also  E.  oWer  =  Skr.  udra  .•  cf .  Gr.  iiSiap  water,  L.  unda  wave,  Skr.  vad, 
undtti,  to  wet. 

138.  V  VfiNO  to  desire,  win. 

E.  win,  winning,  wan,  won  :=  G.  gewinnen;  E.  icmsome  =  G.  wonneaara  ;  AS. 
wynn  joy  =  OHG.  wunni,  G.  wonne;  E.  a»on  to  dwell,  toone,  «;07i<  =  G.  wohnen 
to  dwell,  gewoAn^  wont :  cf.  Skr.  van,  vdnati,  to  desire,  win. 

139.  V  V?)SKh6  I  wish. 

From  V5ISKHO  we  have  E.  wish,  n.,  wish,  v.  ^G.  wunsch,  n.,  wUnschen,  v. :  cf. 
Skr.  vtiRchati  he  wishes,  vdUcha,  wish:  v?iskho  is  present  of  v£n6  I  desire, 
V138.  From  vjfcNO  come:  E.  roanhope  ^  Goth,  wans  lacking,  cf.  Goth,  wens 
hope,  G.  wahn  delusion ;  E.  wane  =  AS.  wanian;  E.  want,  v.  =  ONorse  vanta:  cf. 
Skr.  Snii  lacking,  Gr.  evfis  bereaved. 

140.  V  VEN- tohurt. 

E.  wound,  n.  ^  G.  wunde ;  E.  wound,  v.  =  G.  vencunrfen  /  E.  jcoanifwort  ^  G. 
uiandwurz :  cf.  Gr.  df du  I  infatuate,  oirraw  I  wound  (for  o-Finaia),  Skr.  vanati  to 
subdue,  vanus  enemy.    Cf.  VAi  to  suffer,  V128. 

141.  V  vfiYO  I  wind. 

E.  wire  =  AS.  wlr,  L.  viriae  armlets,  cf.  Wr.  fipis  rainbow;  E.  with,  n.,  withe, 
cf.  L.  ri^i'i  vine,  G.  weide  willow,  akin  to  L.  vieo  I  weave,  Skr.  vyd,  vydyati,  to 
wind  about,  envelop. 

142.  V  VERO  to  ward,  guard,  perceive. 

E.  ware,  aware  =z  G.  gewahr,  cf .  Gr.  opdia  (fopcua)  I  see ;  E.  warn,  v.  ^  G. 
women;  E.  warren,  warrant,  akin  to  Goth,  warjan  to  hinder;  E.  wear,  weir,  cf. 
G.  &Bchwehr:  cf.  L.  vereor  I  fear,  Gr.  /ropoio  I  see,  Skr.  var,  vpioti,  vpidti,  to  guard, 
ward  off. 

143.  V  v:&Rt6  I  turn. 

E.  -ward,  e.  g.  ddtexward,  cf.  G.  voiwdrts  forward ;  E.  weird  ■=  AS.  wyrd  fate ; 
E.  worth,  V.  =:  L.  rerio,  vorto,  I  turn,  Skr.  vart,  vdrtate,  to  turn. 

144.  V  v^RGO,  VRNfiGMl,  I  turn,  twist. 

E.  wrinkle  =  AS.  wrincle  ;  E.  wrench  =:  G.  rank  crookedness,  r'dnke  intrigues ; 
E.  wrench,  v.  =  G.  renken,  -verrenken  ;  also,  with  ^  =:  i,  E.  wrap,  wrapped,  warp, 
T.  =:  AS.  weorpan  to  throw,  G.  werjen  =  OSlav.  vrtgq  1  throw,  properly  "  torqueo  :  " 
cf.  L.  vergo  I  turn,  Gr.  fpeju/3io  I  turn  round,  fpoyu/Sot  a  spinning  top,  Skr.  varj, 
vp}dkti,  to  turn. 
146.  V  VERZ-,  pres.  VRZYO,  I  effect. 

E.  tcork,  n.  =:  G.  werk  ==  Gr.  pepyov  ;  E.  work,  v.,  wrought  =  AS.  wyrcan,  Goth. 
waurkjan,  waiirhta  =  Zend  verezyeimi  I  effect;  E.  «)n5A<,as  in  8liipu)nVA<,  wheel- 
wright  =  Goth.  waHrhts. 

146.  V  VELA,  VELU,  to  turn,  twist. 

E.  tcaZe  ^  AS.  walu,  Goth,  tra^ui  staff ;  E.  welt,  v.  =  G.  wdhen  to  welter ;  E. 
welter,  v.  =  L6.  woltem;  E.  woold,  v.,  cf.  G.  bewuAZeji  to  woold,  G.  welle  wave  =: 
Lith.  vilnis;  E.  ujooZ  =:  G.  wolle,  Lith.  vilna,  Skr.  urna  wool.  Cf.  L.  roivo  I  roll, 
6r.  eiAiiu  I  enfold,  Skr.  var,  vp}iti,  to  wind,  surround. 

147.  V  VEL-  to  undulate,  boil. 

E.  wallow,  wallop,  walm,  cf.  OHG.  walm  heat,  Skr.  Urmi  wave ;  E.  weel  (=  well. 


n.)  =  Goth,  walwjan  to  roll,  wulan  to  boil.    V147  was  perhaps  originally  Identical 
with  V14:6. 

148.  V  Vi:so  I  dwell,  tarry. 

E.  was,  wast  {wot),  were  r=  Goth,  wisan,  was,  wesum,  G.  toar,  ware,  getceserii 
wesen  a  being,  essence,  cf.  Skr.  vas,  vdsati,  to  tarry,  to  pass  the  night.  To  this  last 
signification  we  are  perhaps  to  refer  E.  west,  western  =  G.  west  west,  as  the  place 
where  the  sun  goes  for  the  night. 

149.  V  VES,  VS  (AUS),  to  light  up,  become  day. 

E.  east,  eastern  z=:  G.  ost  east,  ostern  Easter,  Lith.  ausz  day  breaks,  L.  aurora 
dawn,  Gr.  avu;,  rjm,  Skr.  ushds  dawn,  akin  to  vas,  ucchdti,  to  become  day,  light 
up.  The  European  Aus-  corresponds  to  the  Aryan  US-,  both  coming  from  ys-,  a 
weakened  form  of  VKS-. 

150.  V  vfesKo  I  wipe. 

E.  wash,  V.  =^  G.  waschen,  not  to  be  separated  from  G.  wUch  rag,  wUclian  to  wipe : 
cf.  Skr.  pra-iiiich  to  wipe  away  {uRch  is  from  VlfSKHO). 
161a.  V  SEIKO  I  pour  out. 

E.  sieve  =  OHG.  sip,  genitive  sibes,  G.  sieb:  cf.  Gr.  Ti//ai  to  sift,  Tpuyoin-o?  strain- 
ing cloth,  akin  to  OHG.  sJhan  to  strain,  sift,  G.  seihen;  E.  sijt  =  AS.  si/tan,  LG. 
si/ten,  G.  sichten;  E.  sile  z=.  LG.  sil,  n.,  sielen,  v. ;  E.  sig  urine,  cf.  6.  seigen  to 
filter,  strain ;  here  belongs  also  E.  sea  ■=.  Goth,  saiws  (from  saihvas),  akin  to  Skr. 
sic,  siric&ti,  to  wet,  pour  out,  seka  a  wetting,  effusiou. 
1516.  V  sfiiKO  I  dry. 

E.  sew  to  drain  =:  AS.  seSn  to  strain,  filter,  OHG.  sihan,  G.  seihen,  and  -versiegen 
to  dry  up :  cf.  Zend  haecaya  to  dry  up,  hisku  dry.  V151  b  is  probably  a  develop^ 
meut  fvom  yiBlo. 

152.  V  .sfiuso  I  dry. 

E.  sear,  sere,  a.,  sear,  v.  =:  AS.  se&rian,  OHG.  sSren,  akin  to  Lith.  sausas  dry,  OSlar. 
suchu:  cf.  Gr.  aJot  dry,  Skr.  fush,  fusliyati,  to  dry,  fushka  dry,  fush-  standing 
for  sush;  as  is  proved  by  Zend  htish  to  dry. 

153.  V  s£zHO  I  grasp,  subdue. 

E.  sail  =:  G.  segel,  n.,  segeln,  v.  ;  E.  seward  r=  OHG.  sigwart,  from  sig  victory 
=  Gotli.  sigis=:  Skr.  sdhas  power,  akin  to  Gr.  e;(w  I  have,  ecrxov  I  had,  Skr.  sa\. 
sdhaie,  to  conquer,  subdue. 

154.  V  sfeDO  I  sit. 

E.  sit,  sat,  silten  ^  OHG.  sizjnn,  cf.  Goth,  sitan;  E.  seat^AB.  sect,  set,  Q. 
sitz;  E.  sunset,  scl-oS  {z=  oSset),  set,  v.,  selling  =z  Goth,  satjan  to  set,  G.  se- 
tzen  ;  E.  sett=zG.  satz;  E.  settle,  n.  :=  Goth,  sitls,  G.  sessel,  cf.  L.  sella  (from 
sedla) ;  E.  settle,  v. :  cf.  L.  sedeo  I  sit,  Gr.  tfo/iai,  I'^w,  Skr.  iad,  sddati,  to  seat  one's 
self. 
156.  V  sfiLPO  I  glide. 

E.  salve  =:  AS.  ««ay  ointment,  OHG.  salba,  Goth,  salbon  to  anoint,  G.  Mffie,  n., 
salben,  v.,  akin  to  Gr.  oAmj  an  oil  flask,  cAtto!  oil,  fat,  Skr.  sarpls  melted  butter, 
sjprd  smooth  (^  Gr.  \nrap6<;).  s^LPO  was  probably  originally  silRPO,  cf.  Skr. 
sdrpdmi  I  creep  =:  Gr.  ipTrui,  L.  seipo. 

166.  V  sii:vo  I  sew. 

E.  sew,  sewed  =  AS.  sedwian,  OHG.  siwian,  Goth,  siujan  ;  E.  seam,  teamster  := 
AS.  sedm  seam,  G.  saum,  n.,  faumen,  v. :  cf.  L.  suo  I  sew,  Skr.  siv,  sivyati,  to  sew. 

167.  V  SKEI-  to  shine. 

E.  sheer  ^  AS.  scir  bright,  Goth,  skeirs  clear;  OHG.  scir,  G.  sehier  sheer ;  E. 
shine  :^  AS.  sdnan,  Goth,  skeinan,  G.  scheinen;  E.  shimmer  =:  G.  schimmem.,  v., 
schimmer,  u.,  akin  to  AS.  sctma  brightness :  cf.  Zend  khshaeta  light,  clear,  Skr. 
khyd  to  appear  or  see. 

168.  V  SKEU-  to  cover. 

E.  sky  =  OS.  skio  cloud,  sky;  E.  scum,  n.,  scum,  v.,  scumming,  scumble,  skim, 
skimmed  ^  G.  schaum  foam,  schdumen  to  foam,  akin  to  Skr.  sku,  skundti,  to 
cover. 

159.  V  sk£v6  to  hasten,  shoot. 

E.  shoot  =  G.  schiessen  ;  E.  sheet  ■=.  AS.  scete,  sc§te  ;  E.  shot  =  G.  schuss  ;  E. 
icw<  ^  ONorse  sAo<e  projection,  MHG.  schiez  gable  side  of  a  building,  cf.  L.  cauda 
tail,  Goth,  skauis  border  of  a  garment;  E.  iAw^,  shutting  ^  AS.  scyttan,  cf.  6. 
schiXtzen  to  protect ;  E.  shuttle  (=:  shittle)  =  AS.  sceatel,  Dan.  skyttel,  cf.  G.  schiitz 
shuttle  ;  E.  skittles  =  skayles ;  E.  jiiV,  skittish  ;  E.  jcud  =  Dan.  iAyrfe  to  fly ;  E. 
«Ae(f ,  sliedding  =  OS.  skuddian  to  shake,  G.  schiitten  to  pour,  shed.  The  simple  root 
(s)KU  is  in  the  Goth,  skewjan  to  go,  Skr.  cj^B,  cydvate,  to  hasten,  Gr.  <reuw  (=  Kjevua) 
I  move. 

160.  V  sk:6ubh6  I  shove. 

E.  shove,  shoved,  cf .  AS.  sce6fan,  Goth,  skiuban,  G.  schieben ;  E.  shovel  =  G. 
schaufel,  akin  to  Skr.  kshubh  to  begin  to  move. 

161.  V  SKHEG,  SKHAG,  to  move,  shake. 

E.  shake,  shook  :=  AS.  sceccan,  ONorse  skaka;  E.  shock,  n.,  iftoci,  v.  =  OHG. 
scoc,  D.,  MHG.  schocken,  v. ;  E.  shank  =z  AS.  scanca,  cf.  OHG.  scinko  shin,  G. 
schinken  ham,  schenkel  thigh;  E.  jiraZ:,  v.  =  OHG.  scencan,  G.  schenken,  from 
shank  shinbone,  which  served  as  faucet  for  the  cask  :  cf.  Skr.  khdja  turmoil, 
khanj  to  limp,  like  ONorse  skahkr  limping. 

162.  V  SKHO  to  shade. 

E.  shade,  shadow  r=  Goth,  skadus,  G.  schatte :  cf.  Gr.  ctkotos  darkness,  o-xoidf 
dark,  trKid  shadow,  Skr.  chdya  shade. 

163.  V  STA  to  stand. 

E.  stay,  v.  =  OHG.  sten  ;  E.  staw,  stow  =  AS.  siowan  ;  E.  staddle  =  AS.  staSol ; 
E.  stead  =  Goth,  stops,  G.  statt,  stdtte ;  E.  steady  =  G.  stetig;  E.  stud  =  AS.  stsd 
OHG.  stuot,  G.  gestiit;  from  this  comes  E.  steed  =  G.  stiite  mare ;  E.  j<ooi  =  G 
stuhl;  E.  stoom;  E.  storeti,  v.,  rfoo«i  =:  Goth,  standan,  OHG.  stantan,  stuont;  E. 
«<aH,  n.,  rfa/e,  v.,  to  make  water,  stell,  n.  =  G.  stall  stall,  stallen  to  make  water, 
j^eHe  place  :  cf.  L.  itore  to  stand,  Gr.  'ia-Trmi  I  stand,  Skr.  stha  to  stand. 

164.  V  STEIGHO  I  mount. 

E.  stigh,  sty  =  AS.  stige,  ONorse  sfia,  OHG.  sttga,  swinsfiga ;  E.  stair  =  LG. 
steiger  step;  E.  s<ee,  stey=  LG.  i<7^e;  E.  j^iVe  =  AS.  stigil,  LG.  stegel;  E.  i^'mip 
=  AS.  ««ijn:ap,  G.  stegreit ;  E.  steward  =  AS.  stigeweaTd,  fr.  Teutonic  idpa  =  Gr. 
oTei'xu  I  walk,  cf.  Skr.  stigh,  stighnoti,  to  mount. 

165.  V  STiiNO  I  groan,  roar. 

E.  stank,  v.  =:  ONorse  stjanka,  akin  to  AS.  gesfun  din,  stunian  to  make  a  din, 
Gr.  <TTev(ji  I  moan,  o-toi/os  a  sighing,  Skr.  stan  to  roar. 

166.  V  STfiRA,  STERU  =  L.  "  stemere." 

E.  stare  =  Goth,  and-startare,  OHS.  staren,  G.  starr  fixed,  starren  to  stare  ;  E.  stem, 
adj.  =  AS.  Sterne,  stymi,  OHG.  stomf.n  to  be  astonished,  cf.  L.  eonstemare  to 
terrify ;  E.  stem,  n.  ^  AS.  £2eam,  cf .  Gr.  <rrelpa  the  cutwater  of  a  ahip ;  E.  atir. 


INDO-GERMANIC  ROOTS  IN  ENGLISH. 


H 


atimd  =  AS.  ityrian,  OHO.  storran,  G.  it'oren  ;  E.  storm  =  Q.  sturm  ;  E.  start  a  tail 
rz  AS.  steort,  G.  sterz,  cf.  6r.  ordpO))  point ;  E.  start,  v.,  startle,  ttart-up  (=  up,s(ar<) 
=  OE.  sterle  to  start,  LG.  slorten,  OHG.  siursian,  G.  stiirzen,  to  hurl,  plunge  :  cf.  L. 
ttemo,  stratum,  to  strew,  spread  out,  Skr.  jfar,  stpiAti  (from  j/dri  =:  j/era),  to  strew. 
To  V  BTAru  point :  E.  strew  z=  Goth,  straujan,  G.  sireuen  ;  E.  i/rou;  =  OHG.  *<r5, 
6.  tiroh,  Gr.  o-ropw/ni  I  strew,  (npaxrut  I  shall  strew,  Skr.  star,  stp}tti  to  strew. 

167.  V  S^I-f  STIA,  to  be  pressed  hard. 

E.  stone  =  G.  stein:  cf.  Gr.  oria  stone,  akin  to  Skr.  stya  to  be  pressed,  pra-s<Jma 
pressed  together,  ONorse  sClm  struggle. 

168.  V  8TU-,  STEU,  to  stand  fixed. 

E.  stow  :=  G.  slauen;  E.  steer,  v.  ^  G.  steuer  rudder,  steuem  to  steer,  cf.  ONorse 
slaurr  =:  Gr.  <TTaup<i9  stake  ;  E.  steer  the  animal  =:  Goth,  sliur,  G.  «<ter  bull ;  E. 
stun,  V.  =  AS.  stunian  to  make  a  din,  G.  staunen  to  be  astonished  :  cf.  Gr.  oroa 
porch,  oTavpo;  stake,  orvw  I  ati&en,  otvAos  pillar,  Skr.  stdvira  strong,  sthuma 
pillar,  sthura  bull. 

169.  V  sPEt;v6 1  see,  spy. 

E.  spy  =  OHG.  speho,  akin  to  spehOn  to  watch,  G.  spiihen,  L.  specio  I  look, 
Joniptcio  I  observe,  Skr./xjfyami  I  see,  perf.  pa-spof^  ;  E.  spight  woodpecker  = 
6.  speeht,  which  is  probably  to  be  connected  with  OHG.  spacht  noise. 
X70a.  V  SFHE  to  stretch  out,  span. 

E.  span  space  =  OHG.  spanna,  G.  spanne;  E.  span  a  pair  :=  6.  gespann;  E. 
spatvn,  ProT,  B.  Jjpene  ^  AS.  spanu  "ubera; "  E.  spane,  v.,  «pin,  jpan,  ipim  =:  G. 
spinnen;  E.  spindle,  spill,  n.  r=  G.  spindel  spindle,  spill  capstan  ;  E.  spoon,  span, 
cf.  Gr.  <r<j)TJv  wedge ;  E.  spile  ^  LG.  spile,  G.  speil ;  E.  spit  =  MHG.  jp!0,  akin  to 
Skr.  sphya  chip;  E.  spoke,  n.  ^OHG.  speihha,  G.  speicke,  cf.  Skr.  spfiigl  hip,  G. 
armjc/iricAe  main  bone  of  the  arm.  Cf.  Skr.  sp/td,  in  sphana  increasing,  sphirA  fat. 
170  6.  V  SPHE,  SPHYE,  to  thrive,  come  forward. 

E.  speed,  sped,  speedy  =:  AS.  sped,  spedan,  spedig,  OHG.  spuot  speed,  fr.  spe  =: 
Lith.  spHi,  OSlav.  speti  to  succeed,  Gr.  <f>6a.va  I  come  first  =  Zend  fpanvdmi,  Skr. 
sphd,  sphe,  to  thrive. 

171.  V  spHiiRA  to  resist,  strike  out  behind. 

E.  spar,  n.,  spar,  v.,  sparring  =  G.  sparre  a  spar,  sich  sperren  to  resist ;  E.  spoor, 
tpere,  t.,  «peer  =r  6.  spur  track,  spiiren  to  trace  ;  E.  spur,  n.,  spur,  v.,  spurring  = 
OHG.  iporo  spur,  G.  sporn,  p).  sporen  ;  E.  spurn,  v.,  cf.  L.  spemere,  properly,  to 
push  away  with  the  foot,  ON.  spirna,  spam,  to  kick  backwards  :  cf.  Gr.  OTraCpio  I 
gasp,  dcTTrcupa)  I  gasp  or  struggle,  <r^vp6v  ankle,  Skr.  sphiir,  sphur&ti  to  flounder, 
ttpasphura  kicking,  Zend  fpar,  fparaiti,  to  trample,  to  struggle. 

172.  V  SNfilGHETI  it  snows. 

E.  snojv,  n.  =  Goth,  snaiws,  OSIav.  snegti,  G.  schnee,  akin  to  OHG.  sniwit  it 
snows,  Lith.  snig-ti  to  snow,  L.  ningit  it  snows,  nix  snow,  pL  nives,  Gr.  vtC<j>(i, 
it  snows,  Zend  fnaeshefiti  it  snows. 

173.  V  sivtfiYO  I  smile. 

E.  smile  =:MB.G.  smielen:  cf.  MHG.  smieren  to  smile,  akin  to  Gr.  itei-itaui  I 
smile,  Skr.  smi,  smdyate,  to  smile. 

174.  V  SRfivo  I  flow. 

E.  stream  =:  OHG.  Strom,  G.  Strom,  from  «/)•«  =r  sru  in  Gr.  pe'fw  (for  srkvo)  = 
Skr.  jrdjjami  I  flow. 

175.  V  SVADAI I  take  pleasure,  relish. 

E.  sweet  (sote,  soote)  =  OS.  swoti,  OHG.  swuazi,  suozi,  G.  suss ;  cf.  L.  suavis 
(from  suadr-is),  Gr.  i)&vi  =  Skr.  svdd'ds  sweet,  akin  to  svade  I  take  pleasure  :  cf. 
Gr.  avBivu}  I  please,  etc. 

176.  V  svEP-  to  sleep. 

OE.  sweven  a  dream  ^  AS.  swefn  sleep,  MHG.  entsweben  to  make  sleepy,  akin  to 
L.  somnus  sleep,  somnium  dream,  Gr.  utitos  sleep,  ivvTTviov  dream,  Skr.  svapna 
sleep,  and  L.  sopire  to  put  to  sleep,  Skr.  svap,  svdpiti  to  sleep. 

177.  V  sv^RO  I  speak,  sound. 

E.  swear,  v.  =:  G.  sckiDoren,  properly,  to  speak ;  cf.  B.  answer  =z  ONorse  svar 
answer,  akin  to  Skr.  svar,  sv&rati,  to  praise,  resound  ;  E.  sioarm  z=  G.  schwarm, 
n.,  schwdrmen,  v. ;  E.  swirl  =:  G.  schtcirren,  surren,  to  whir,  buzz :  cf.  L.  susurrus 
a  humming,  sorex  a  shrew  mouse  =:  Gr.  vpaf. 

178.  V  sviDio  I  sweat. 

E.  sweat,  n.,  sweat,  v.,  swet,  swot  =  OHG.  sweis,  n.,  swizjan,  v. :  cf .  L.  sudor 
sweat,  sUdare  to  sweat,  6r.  iS«o  I  sweat,  tSos  sweat,  Slo:.  svid,  svidyati,  to  sweat, 
svtda  sweat. 

n.    PRONOMINAL  ROOTS. 

179.  V  EZO  L 

E.  /=  OS.  ek,  Goth,  ik,  ONorse  eh,  G.  ich:  cf.  Lith.  asz,  older  esz,  OSlav. /azS, 
Gr.  iyia,  L.  ego;  the  East  Aryan  forms,  Skr.  aham,  Zend  azem,  rest  on  the  ground 
formEZHOM. 

180.  V  ONO-s  that,  in  onteros  other. 

E.  other  ■=X%.  uSer,  Goth,  anpar,  G.  anderer :  cf.  Lith.  antras,  OSlav.  vUtoryj 
the  other,  Skr.  dntara  the  other.  From  ONO-s,  that,  come :  Lith.  anas  =  OSlav. 
eni>.  that;  Skr.  ana,  which  is  used  to  form  certain  cases  of  iddm;  h.  ollus  (for 
onulus). 

181.  V  IS  m;  EYA  /.,  ID  n.,  the,  that. 

E.  it  =  Goth,  ita,  G.  es  (esz),  fr.  Goth,  is,  ita,  G.  er,  es,  L.  i*j,  ecr,  id,  Skr. 
aydm,  iydm,  iddm,  this. 

182.  V  KOS  TJi.,  KA  /.,  KOD  n.,  who,  what,  which. 

E.  wJio,  tvhat  =  Goth,  /nvas,  hivo,  hwa,  G.  iver,  was,  Lith.  ftas,  ka,  Gr.  Ko-dev  whence 
(=  -noBtv),  L.  gui,  yune,  guoif,  who,  which,  what,  Skr.  has,  kd,  had;  E.  whether  = 
Goth,  hwapar,  Lith  katras,  Skr.  iatarii  which  (of  two) ;  E.  ivhy  =  Goth.  Ajct,  Gr. 
■ml ;  E.  wAicA  =  Goth.  7iwi-leiks,  G.  jce/cft  /  E.  when  =  ONorse  hvana,  G.  tcaren  ; 
E.  where  =  Goth.  Aaiar.-  cf.  L.  car  (older  gwor)  why,  Skr.  kar  in  Mr-Ai  when;  E. 
how  =  AS.  tea  ^  Goth.  Aice. 

183.  V  9isthi6. 

K  Ae,  Aim  ^  OS.  he,  hi,  nom.,  Goth,  hina  ace,  himma  dat. :  cf.  Lith.  isis  this, 
OSlav.  si,  Gr.  tKet  there,  iceivo!  that,  L.  -ce,  cis  on  this  side,  ciira.  In  the  East 
Aryan  branch,  possibly  by  chance,  no  examples  are  to  be  cited.  With  E.  hither, 
cf.  Goth,  hidre,  L.  extra  on  this  side,  cHerior,  adj. 

184.  V  TOD  that,  originally  SO  m.,  sa  /.,  tod  n. 

E.  <Aa<  =  Goth,  sa,  so,  pata  ^  Skr.  sa,  sd,  tad;  E.  though  =  AS.  jbefiA,  6.  docA, 
from  pa  and  «A  =  L.  gue,  Gr.  t«,  Skr.  ea;  E.  there  =  Goth./>ar,  cf.  Skr.  tdrAa 
then. 
186.  V  t6  {from  T6vo)  thou. 

S.  <Aou,  thine,  thee  ^  Goth.  />«  thou,  peima  thy,  O.  da  thou,  dein  thy :  cf.  Lith. 


tu  thou,  OSlav.  /I/,  Gr.  tu,  (tv,  L.  ffi,  Skr.  tuam,  Zend  iflm  thou.   From  t6vo,  cf. 
Skr.  ^ava  gen.  =;  Gr.  re'/ro,  etc. 

186.  V  NO-S  nom.  pi.  ;  no  nom.  dual ;  NOS,  enclitic  IfS,  we,  us. 

E.  us  =:  Goth.  KTiSij  dat.,  uns  ace. ;  E.  our  :=  G.  unser.  I/ns  r=  jrs  =:  Gr.  aa-  in 
a/i;u,6i,  V'5,  Skr.  a*  in  asmdd  abl.  pi.,  asmadiyas  our.  ps  is  the  weakect  form  of 
NOS,  wliich  occurs  in  Skr.  nas,  ace,  gen.,  dat.  The  strongest  form,  NO,  occurs  in 
Gr.  via  we  two,  L.  nos  we,  us,  nobis  to  us. 

187.  V  ME  ace,  me. 

E.  me,  mine  =  Goth,  mik  me,  mis  to  me,  meina  my,  G.  mich  me,  mir  to  me, 
meira  my  ;  (Goth,  mi-k  =  Gr.  e-/i«-y«)  :  cf.  Gr.  fu,  e/ue,  me,  L.  m«,  Skr.  mS,  mam, 
ace,  mahyam  dat.,  mama  gen. 

188.  V  YE-  that,  this. 

E.  yon,  yond,  yonder  =  Goth,  jaind  there,  jainar,  jain-s,  that,  G.  jener.  To 
YE-  in  the  meaning  "  this  "  belongs  E.  yea  ■=.  AS.  gea,  Goth.  &  G.  jd  =:  Gr.  Jj ;  also 
E.  yes,  properly  "so."  Cf.  Lith.  jis,  jo,  pron.,  OSlav.  i,  ja,  Je,  that,  Gr.  os 
who,  wliich  :=jos;  cf.  Skr.  ya  who,  which  (originally  demonstrative). 

189.  V  YUS  you,  2d  pers.  pi. 

E.  you,  ye,  your,  yours  =  Goth,  jus  nom.,  izvis  aco.  &  dat.,  ievar  your,  G.  t'Ar 
nom.,  you,  euer  your,  Lith.  jus  you,  Skr.  yuyam  nom.,  you ;  yusmS  appears  in  Gr. 
unfie,  i/itet?,  you,  Skr.  yushmdd  abl.  pL 

190.  V  vfeYEs  we. 

E.  we  =:  Goth,  weis,  G.  tair  .•  cf.  OSlav.  ve  we  two,  Skr.  vayam  we.  The  base  Is 
VE,  cf.  Skr.  ram  nom.  dual. 

191.  V  SO,  SA,  the  ;  SOMO-S  the  same  ;  s6m(5-s  some  one. 

Goth,  sa  m.,  so  f.,  the,  that  =  Skr.  sa,  sd,  the.  E.  same  =:  ONorse  samr  :=  Gr. 
ojiids  =:  Skr.  sama-s  the  same ;  E.  some  ^  Goth,  sumai,  cf.  Gr.  afioBev  from  some- 
where, Skr.  iomii  every ;  E.  seem,  v.,  akin  to  ONorse  soemr  becoming,  flt,  from 
soTna  the  same  =  Zend  hdma. 

192.  V  SVE  own,  self. 

E.  so  =  AS.  swd,  Goth,  swe  as,  G.  so  so ;  E.  smcA  =  G.  solch  ••  cf.  L.  sui  of  him- 
self, suus  his,  Gr.  fot  to  himself,  fe  ace,  himself,  fos  his,  Skr.  sva  own.  From 
SEVO,  cf.  L.  xoi'os  :=  suus,  Gr.  e^d;  his. 

193.  Of  pronominal  origin  is  also  E.  now:  cf.  G.  km,  wjm,  Lith.  nu,  OSlav.  nyne,  L. 
num  an  interrogative  particle,  n!<nc  now,  Gr.  vv,  vvv,  Skr.  nu.  The  word  goes 
back  to  the  pronoun  NE  this,  and  designates  the  present  time  as  "here,'*  just  aa 
time  is  elsewhere  designated  as  place. 

Also  NE  not,  in  E.  no,  none  =  L.  ne,  non,  not,  Gr.  vr)-,  Skr.  na.  Weakened  to  51, 
it  occurs  in  E.  un-,  Goth,  un-,  L.  in-,  Gr.  a-,  av-  :=  Skr.  a-,  an-,  and  may  be  origi- 
nally pronominal.  "  Here  good  "  can  mean  "  not  good,"  namely,  good  there  where 
good  is  not. 

in.    PREPOSITIONAL  ROOTS. 

194.  V  APO  from,  off. 

E.  off,  aft,  after,  e/<  =  Goth,  af-  oft,  G.  ah:  cf  Gr.  otto,  L.  ah,  Skr.  &  Zend 
npa;  E.  after,  cf.  Gr.  airoiTepia  farther  off,  OPers.  apatara  the  farther,  other. 

195.  V  ANA  on. 

E.  ore  =  Goth,  ana,  G.  an,  Gr.  if  a,  Zend  ana :  Skr.  a  is  the  weak  form  of  ana 
as  Skr.  dti  duck  is  of  anati  (;=  L.  anas). 

196.  V  ANTI  against. 

E.  answer  :=  ONorse  and-svar,  Goth,  anda-,  and-,  against,  G.  areiworten  to  an- 
swer, ereigegen  against:  cf.  Gr.  avn,  L.  ante  before,  Skr.  anti  against,  Gr.  avroficu, 
I  meet. 

197.  V  ENI,  EN,  in. 

E.  in  =  Goth.,  OHG.,  &  G.  in,  Gr.  ivi,  iv,  L.  in,  cf.  Skr.  ni  (from  2«Q. 

198.  V  UD  out. 

E.  out  =  Goth.  &  OS.  at,  OHG.  Hz,  G.  aus;  E.  ba<,  cf.  LG.  hUten  from  bi-5iere.' 
cf.  Goth,  utana  outside ;  E.  utter,  utaioat,  uttermost  =  G.  dussern  to  utter  :  cf.  Gr. 
vCTTepo^  latter,  v<TTaToq  last,  Skr,  ud  out, 

199.  V  UPO  over,  under,  uperi  over. 

E.  above  =  a-be-oven  =  OS.  obhana  from  above,  OHG.  obana,  akin  to  Goth,  uf 
under  =  Gr.  iird  =  Skr.  &  Zend  upa  to,  over,  under ;  E.  over  =  Goth,  ufar,  G. 
iiber,  Gr.  uirep,  Skr,  updri. 

200.  V  DO  to, 

E.  to  =  OHG.  2M0,  ze,  zi:  cf.  Or.  (^/x6Tepo:'-)5w,  (W^ioi'-)8e  homeward,  Zend 
vaegmen-da  to  the  house,  Lith.  do,  da,  to,  OSlav.  da,  do,  to. 

201.  V  NE,  NEI,  down:  niteraM,  51DHEROS. 

E.  rae<Aer  =  OHG.  nidar,  adv.,  down,  G.  nieder:  cf.  Skr.  nitaram,  adv.,  down- 
wards ;  E.  7m(;er  =  Goth,  aredar  =  ndhero  =  L.  ire/ra  below,  inferior  lower,  fn- 
/mas  lowest,  Skr.  adhara  lower,  adhama  lowest,  fr.  Skr.  adkas  below.  Cf.  Skr. 
ni  down,  Gr.  vet/rd?  fallow  land, 

202.  V  p5ra,  pSroi,  before. 

E,  for  =  Goth,  fa-Hra  before  =  Gr.  jropa  beside,  Ttapoi-Oev  before,  cf.  Skr,  pur& 
formerly,  pare  later ;  E.  from,  cf.  Lith.  pirm  before,  Goth,  fro-  =  Gr.  rrpo  before, 
Skr,  pra. 

203.  V  BHi  by. 

E.  by,  be-  =  G.  bei,  be-,  cf.  Gr.  (oxe<r-)iJ)c,  BHI  is  also  in  Gr.  djou^i  around,  OHO. 
um6!,  Skr.  a-bhi. 

TV.    NOTTNAL  ROOTS. 

204.  V  Al:feRI  loc,  early  (properly,  "at  davm"). 

E.  or  before,  yore,  of  yore,  ere,  early  =  Goth,  air  (from  ajer),  adv.,  early.  Or. 
^pi,  -jjeptos,  adj.,  early,  apitrrov  breakfast  (from  ajepitrrov),  Zend  ayare  day,  AI&RI 
is  from  EIMI I  go  (V4), 

205.  V  AKSO-  axle. 

E.  ax,  axle,  axis  =:  G.  achse,  Lith.  aszis,  OSlav.  osX,  L.  axis,  Gr.  a^iav,  Skr. 
Aksha,  probably  from  Skr.  aj,  anj,  to  smear,  or  from  AZO  I  drive  (V2). 

206.  V  AZRO-s  field  (properly,  pasturage). 

E.  acre  =  OHG.  ahhar  field,  G.  acker  ^  L.  ager,  Gr.  dypdr,  Skr.  Ajra  plain, 
field.     AZRO-s  is  from  AZO  I  drive  (V2),  as  G.  trift  pasture  from  treiben  to  drive. 

207.  V  ANATl-s,  ?lATf-S,  duck. 

E.  gulaund  =  Icel.  gulond;  E.  drake  (from  and-rake)  =  OHG.  enirehho,  O. 
enterich,  akin  to  ONorse  and  duck  =  OHG.  anut,  L,  anas,  gen.  anatis,  Gr.  viiava 
(for  KOTi-a,  vaTi  =  Skr,  ati-s  a  water  fowl). 

208.  V  ANTO-s  end, 

E,  end,  n.,  end,  v.,  en(fless  =  Goth,  andeis  end,  G.  ende,  n.,  enifen,  v.,  etuflos 
endless,  Skr.  dnta  end.    Akin  to  Gr.  di/rofiai  I  meet. 
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INDO-GERMANIC   ROOTS   IN   ENGLISH. 


209.  V  AYU,  AIVO-,  time. 

E.  aye  always  ^  Goth,  aiw  ever;  E.  each,  from  S-lic  (from  a  =  Goth,  aiw  ever 
and  tic  like)  =  G.  jeglich  every,  from  OHG.  eo  ever,  and  pa/JA  like  :  cf .  L.  aevum 
age,  eternity,  Gr.  alfeC  alvpaye,  aifuji'  age,  Skr.  aj/ti-s  life,  time,  eva  course,  custom 
=  OS.  ezoa  custom,    ayu  belongs  to  Eflttl  I  go  (V4). 

210.  V  Ayos  ore,  metal. 

E.  ore  =  Goth,  aiz,  OHG.  er,  G.  eren  (vpritten  e?iem)  brazen  :  cf.  L.  aes  metal, 
copper,  bronze,  aenum  a  bronze  vessel,  aUneus  of  bronze,  Skr.  ayas  metal,  iron. 

211.  V  ARMO-s  arm. 

E.  arm  =  Goth,  arms,  G.  arm  :  cf.  L.  armus  shoulder,  Zend  arema  arm.  ARMO-s 
is  probably  akin  to  Gr.  dpapio-xio  I  fit  together,  cf.  apuoi  shoulder  joint. 

212.  V  OK  eye. 

E.  eye  z=  Goth,  augd,  G.  auge :  augo  stands  for  ahv-go,  ahv  =:  ok  in  L.  oculus, 
Gr.  oo-cre  (=  OKie)  the  tvpo  eyes,  cf.  Skr.  dkshi,  aksh&n,  eye.  OK  eye  is  akin  to  OK 
to  see  =  Gr.  oo-crojiai  I  see,  oirwjra  I  have  seen. 

213.  V  OVi-s  sheep. 

E.  ewe  =:  Goth,  awi-  in  awf-str  sheepfold,  OHG.  ouwi  sheep,  ewe  =  Lith.  avis, 
OSIav.  ovz'C'i,  L.  avis,  Gr.  o/rit,  Skr.  Avi  sheep.  This  belongs  probably  to  :fcvo  to 
clothe,  which  occurs  in  L.  induo  I  put  on,  exuo  I  strip  off,  Lith.  auii  to  clothe  the 
feet. 

214.  V  UKSfiN,  loc.  UKSfiNI,  dat.  UKSNfil,  OX. 

E.  ox,  pi.  oxen  =  AS.  oxa,  Goth,  auhsa,  Q.  ochse:  cf.  Cambrian  yck,  pi.  ychen, 
'Rytychen  (=  Oxford),  Skr.  uksh&n  bull,  from  vaksh,  uksMii,  to  moisten,  or  from 
vaksh  to  grow. 
216.  V  UDROS  otter. 

E.  otter  =  G.  otter,  Lith.  udra,  OSlav.  v-ydra,  Zend  udra  otter  or  water  dog : 
cf.  Gr.  vSpoi,  iiSpa,  water  snake,  Skr.  udra,  m.,  crab  or  otter.  Properly,  UDROS  is 
an  abbreviation  of  a  compound  with  udro  water ;  cf.  Skr.  an-udra  waterless,  udra- 
jivin  living  in  water,  Gr.  ev-vSpd  otter. 

216.  V  Odhar  udder. 

E.  udder  =:  OHG.  uter,  6.  enter,  L.  uber,  Gr.  ov$ap,  Skr.  xidhar. 

217.  V  KAITU-S  appearance. 

E.  -hood  =  AS.  -had  =  G.  -heit  in  achonheit  beauty,  wahrAeiY  truth,  akin  to  Goth. 
haidu-s  manner,  OHG.  heii  manner,  condition  ;=  Skr.  ketu-s  appearance,  form. 
KAlTU-s  (or,  better,  KOITU-S?)  is  akin  to  Skr.  cil,  cetali,  to  perceive. 

218.  V  KEKLO-s  wheel. 

E.  wheel  =  AS.  kweogol,  hweohl,  hweSl,  ONorse  hjol,  Gr.  xvkAot,  Skr.  cakr&. 

219.  V  KERU  kettle. 

E.  ewer  =:  AS.  hwer,  ONorse  hverr,  Olr.  coire  kettle,  Cambrian  peir  kettle,  pot, 
Skr.  caru. 
"MO.  V  KJOIMO-S  home. 

E.  home,  -ham  (in  proper  names),  Aamlet,  cf.  Goth,  haims  village,  6.  ?ieim,  adv., 
home,  heimath,  n.,  home,  Lith.  kema-s  village,  Skr  kshema  dwelling,  rest,  from 
kshi  to  dwell  r=  Gr.  kti^io  I  build,  found. 

221.  V  GENi-s  woL:an. 

E.  queen,  quean  =  Goth,  qen-s  wife,  Skr.  jani,  as  in  dvi-joni  having  two  wives, 
Zenijeni  woman.    Not  connected  with  ZEN  to  produce. 

222.  V  GOLBHO-S  calf. 

E.  calfz=.  G.  kalb:  cf.  Gr.  JeAijiiJi  womb,  4e'A(^af  a  young  pig,  Skr.  g&rbha  womb, 
embryo,  apa-^a^ftAa  miscarrying. 

223.  V  GOV  cow. 

E.  cow,  pi.  ky,  kine  =  AS.  cu,  pi.  gen.  cuna,  G.  huh,  OSlav.  In  gov-eio  horned 
cattle,  Lett,  gicws,  Olr.  bo,  L.  bos,  Gr  /Sous,  ace.  pHv,  Skr.  gau,  ace.  gam  (—  pCiv). 

224.  V  ghorm6-8  warm. 

E.  warm  z=  G.  warm,  Goth,  warmjan  to  warm,  L.  formus  warm,  Skr.  gharmd 
warmth,  heat.    From  d-HER-  to  glow  (V32).    The  Teutonic  warm  stands  for  gvarm 
from  European  ghvormo-s. 
226.  V  PAPHO-s  hoof. 

E.  hoof  z=  G.  Am/,  Skr.  (apha,  Zend  (a/a  hoof,  claw.  Its  origin  is  quite  un- 
certain. 

226.  V  C^ASO  hare. 

E.  hare  =  AS.  hara,  OHG.  haso,  G.  hase,  OPruss.  sasin-,  Skr.  fOfa  for  fosa. 

227.  V  9ERD,  5 rd,  heart. 

E.  heart  :=  AS.  heorte,  Goth,  hairto,  MHG.  herze,  G.  herze,  herz  :  cf.  IJth.  szirdis, 
OSlav.  sr^dl-ce,  Gr.  xpoSta,  L.  cor,  cordU.  (;Kl>  agrees  with  Skr.  h^d,  hxdaya,  heart. 
The  ground  form  is  perhaps  ^!HERD. 

228.  V  901NI-S  sharpness. 

E.  hone  =  ONorse  hein  whetstone,  cf.  Zend  faeni  top,  peak.  Akin  to  Skr. 
fa,  fifati,  to  sharpen :  cf.  Gr.  xavot  cone,  L.  cattu  shrill,  sagacious  =  Skr.  fUi 
sharp. 

229.  V  9U0N,  gen.  fUNds,  dog. 

E.  hound  =  Goth,  hunds  dog,  G.  hund,  Lith.  szA,  gen.  szuns,  Gr.  kvuc,  «cwos,  Skr. 
yt>a,  gen.  (unas. 
830.  V  ?RVO-  homed. 

E.  hart  =  AS.  heorot,  OHG.  hiruz,  G.  hirsch,  from  L.  cervus  =  Gr.  icepofos 
homed,  Zend  frva  of  horn. 
231.  V  ZENU,  ZNU,  knee. 

E.  knee  =  Goth,  kniu,  G.  knie,  L.  genu,  Gr.  ywo),  npi-xyv  on  one's  knees,  Skr. 
jdnu,jnu,  knee,  Zend  zanva  nom.  pi. 
£32.  V  ZENU-s  chin,  jaw. 

E.  chin  =  Goth,  kinnus  cheek,  G.  kinn  chin,  L.  gena  cheek,  ^enu-inus  of  the 
cheek,  Gr.  yeVus  under  jaw,  cheek.     ZENU  agrees  with  Skr.  h&nu  jaw. 

233.  V  ZHANs  goose. 

E.  goose,  pi.  geese  =  G.  gans,  pi.  gdnse,  Lith.  igsis,  gen.  pi.  i^su,  L.  anser  (for 
hanser),  Gr.  xvv,  Doric  xaf,  pi.  xoi'f?  :=  x°>'<''«!,  Skr.  h&msa  goose,  swan. 

234.  V  ZHOLTOS  :  ZHLTds,  gold. 

E.  gold,  golden,  gild,  gilt  =z  Q.  gold,  golden,  \eTgUlden  to  gild,  Goth,  gidp  gold, 
OSlav.  zlato,  Skr.  hataka,  cf.  hirwn,ya  gold,  harita  yellow,     zholtos  is  from  the 
verbal  root  which  occurs  in  Lith.  ielti  to  be  green  or  yellow  (V49). 
236.  V  ZHJES  yesterday. 

E.  yesterday  =  Goth,  ^'rfradagis  to-morrow,  G.  gestern  yesterday,  ONorse  gxr, 
L.  heri,  hesternus  of  yesterday,  Gr.  e\6ii  yesterday,  x^'fos  of  yesterday,  Skr.  hyas 
yesterday,  Zend  zyo. 
236.  V  TELO  deal,  board. 

E.  thill  =:  G.  diele  board,  OSlav.  tlo,  (Uo,  ground,  floor,  Skr.  tola.  Perhaps  from 
TELA  to  carry  (V55). 


237.  V  T^NtJs  thin. 

E.  thin,  thinner  =  OHG.  dunni  thin,  G.  diinn.    Teutonic  punnja-s  arose  fron> 
punnus  =  TJ^lN^js.     Cf.  L.  tenuis,  Gr.  ravafo^  stretched,  Skr.  ianii  (for  itftiii)  thin. 
238.'  V  TRSDO,  TORSDO-,  thrush. 

E.  throstle  =  MHG.  drostel,  L.  turdela :  cf.  Lith.  strazda-s,  OPruss.  treste, 
ONorse  prostr,  L.  turdus,  Gr.  <TTpov8oi  sparrow,  Skr.  tarda-s  a  certain  bird. 

239.  V  DENTS,  dat.  dijitki,  tooth. 

E.  tooth,  pi.  teeth  =  Goth,  tunpus ;  cf .  OHG.  zand,  G.  zahn,  L.  dens,  Gr.  oSov;, 
Skr.  dant,  dalka. 

240.  V   DEDRU,  DERDRU,  DEDBUKO-,  eruption. 

E.  tatter,  tetter  (also  dartars,  dander,  dandruff),  akin  to  OHG.  zilaroch  erup- 
tion on  the  skin,  Skr.  dadru,  dardru,  dadruka,  eruption  on  the  skin,  itch.  Cf. 
also  Lith.  dederv-mh  herpes,  eruption.  From  the  intensive  of  deb,  Gr.  Sipa 
I  flay  (V63). 

241.  V  D^RU,  DRfeu,  DRU,  wood,  tree. 

E.  tree,  trough  =  Goth,  triu  tree,  piece  of  wood,  MHG.  troc,  gen.  troges,  trough  : 
cf.  Gr.  Sopv  beam,  spear,  ipCs  tree,  oak,  Skr.  daru,  dru,  wood,  tree.  It  probably 
belongs  to  der-  to  cleave  (V63). 

242.  V   DORBHO-S,  DRBHOS,  turf. 

E.  turf  =LG.  <or/'peat,  OHG.  zurba  turf  (G.  tor/  is  from  LG.),  Skr.  darbha 
bunch  of  grass.    From  the  verbal  root  found  in  Skr.  darbh  to  wind,  wrap. 

243.  V  DJJIZHVA  tongue. 

E.  tongue  =:  Goth,  tuggo,  OHG.  zunka,  OL.  dingua,  L.  lingua  (cf.  OPruss. 
insuwis,  Lith.  leiuvis,  OSlav.  jezy-ka,  OPer.  izdva,  Zend  hizva,  hizu,  Skr.  jihvtl, 
juhU).    The  ground  form  of  the  word  is  preserved  in  Teutonic  and  Old  Latin. 

244.  V  DYi:us  (pater),  gen.  div<5s,  name  of  the  highest  god. 

E.  Tuesiay  =  AS.  Tiwesi^eg,  MHG.  ziestac  from  Tiw  =  OHG.  Ziu  :  cf.  L.  Jupi- 
ter, Gr.  Zevs  nariip,  gen.  Aipog,  Skr.  Dyaushpita,  gen.  Divas,  Zeus,  sky.    To  be 
derived  from  the  root  Div  (more  correctly  from  dI)  to  shine. 
246.  V  dhughXter  daughter. 

E.  daughter  =  G.  tochter,  Lith.  dukte,  OSlav.  dusliti,  Gr.  Bvyarrip,  Skr.  duhit&r. 
From  DHUGH  to  be  of  use  (V68),  as  e.  g.  E.  maid,  Goth,  magaps,  from  magan  to 
be  strong. 

246.  V  DHUR,  dhura,  door. 

E.  door  =  AS.  duru,  OHG.  tura,  G.  ihiir,  thor:  cf.  Lith.  dvara-s  yard,  Gr.  Bvpa 
door,  L.  fores.    Skr.  dvara  yard,  dvdr,  dur,  door  agrees  with  dhvoro-s,  dhur. 

247.  V  PATl^R,  loc.  PATfiRl,  dat.  PATRfil,  father. 

E.  father  =  Goth,  fadar,  G.  vaier,  Olr.  athir,  L.  pater,  Gr.  iroi-^p,  Skr.  piVS, 
loc.  pit&ri,  dat.  pitri.    It  is  derived  from  PA  to  protect  ( V75). 

248.  V  PETRO-  feather. 

E.  feather  =  G.  feder,  Gr.  n-Tepdc,  Skr.  p&tra.  From  the  root  found  in  Gr.  -niro- 
fxai  I  fly  =  Skr.  pat  to  fly. 

249.  V  PEfU  cattle. 

E.  fee  =  Goth,  faihu  cattle,  G.  vieh,  L.  pecu,  Skr.  p&fu,  pafH.  In  the  mean- 
ing "possession"  E.  fee  agrees  with  AS.feoh,  Goth,  faihu,  cf.  L.  pecUnia  prop- 
erty, money. 

260.  V  POD,  dat.  PODfel,  foot. 

E.  foot,  pi.  feel  =  Goth,  fotus,  MHG.  vuoz,  G.  fuss,  pi.  fusse,  L.  pes,  Gr.  jrou'j, 
Skr.  pad.    It  belongs  to  ped  to  go  (V77). 

261.  V  BHAZHU-s  shoulder  joint. 

E.  bough  =  OHG.  puac  shoulder  joint,  shoulder,  MHG.  buoc,  G.  bug,  Gr.  rrijxvt 
forearm,  arm,  Doric  irax^^,  Skr.  bahii,  Zend  bazu. 
252.  V  BHANSO-  cow  stalL 

E.  boose  (cf .  goose  =  G.  gans)  =  ONorse  bas,  MHG.  banse  :  cf.  Goth,  bansts  bam, 
Skr.  bhasn  cow  stall. 
263.  V  bhebhru-s  beaver. 

E.  beaver  ziz  G.  biber,  OSlav.  bebrH,  L.  fiber,  Skr.  babhru  a  sort  of  ichneumon, 
also  as  an  adj.,  brown,  Zend  bawri  beaver :  cf.  E.  brown  =:  G.  braun. 
254.  V  BHERZA,  BHRZA,  birch. 

E.  birk,  birch  =  G.  birke,  Lith.  beria-s,  OSlav.  breza,  Skr.  bhUrja  a  kind  of  birch. 
Here  belongs  E.  bark  =  G.  borke. 
266.  V  BHODROS  good. 

E.  batful,  battel,  batten,  cf.  Goth,  batnan  to  be  profited ;  E.  better,  best  (betst)  ^ 
G.  besser,  best;  E.  bote,  boot  =  OHG.  puoza  profit,  penance,  compensation,  G.  busse 
penance,  compensation,  cf.  Skr.  bhadra  auspicious.  Perhaps  it  is  akin  to  the  Skr. 
bhand  to  praise. 

256.  V  BHUzo-buck. 

E.  bzick  =  Zend  bUza,  cf.  Skr.  bukka  (from  bhuj-kaf). 

257.  V  BHUDHNO-  ground,  bottom. 

E.  bottom  =  AS.  botm,  OSax.  bodem,  G.  boden:  cf.  Gr.  vv6ij.riv,  Skr.  budhna.  Ct 
E.  body  :=  MHG.  bottich,  pottich.  From  bottom  has  sprung  bum  the  buttocks,  cf. 
MHG.  budeming  tripe.. 

258.  V  BHRATOR  brother. 

E.  brother  =  Goth,  bropar,  OHG.  pruoder,  G.  bruder,  L.  frater,  Gr.  (^pijrwp, 
Doric  <i>paTu>p  =  Skr.  bhratar, 

259.  V  NAGHO-  nail. 

E.  Mat7,  n.,  nat7,  v.  =:  AS.  n«peZ  nail,  Goth,  nagljan  to  nail,  G.  nagel,  n.,  nageln, 
V.  :  cf.  Gr.  6nj|  nail,  L.  unguis,  Skr.  nakha  (from  nagh-ka). 

260.  V  NABHA  nave  (of  a  wheel),  navel. 

E.  raai)e,  mai'e?  ^  OHG.  napa  nave,  napalo  navel,  G.  nabe  nave,  note?  navel.  Old 
Prussian  nabis  nave,  navel,  Lett,  naba  navel,  Gr.  o/ii|)aAos,  L.  umbilicus,  Skr. 
nabhi  nave,  navel. 

261.  V  NASA  nose. 

E.  noie,  nase,  me.s«,  nozzle  =  AS.  no«M,  na^a,  nose,  OHG.  nasa,  G.  na.se,  L.  nasus, 
nares,  nose,  Skr.  Tlo*,  nasa  ;  E.  noitril  ^  AS.  nose  pyrel. 

262.  V  NKPOT  grandson,  descendant. 

E.  nephew,  a  imion  of  AS.  nefa  (=  OHG.  nefo,  G.  neffe),  and  F.  neveu,  from 
L.  nepos  grandson,  nephew,  descendant  =  Skr.  n&pat  grandson,  descendant. 

263.  V  NBVOS,  NKVios,  new. 

E.  new  :=  Goth,  niujis,  G.  neu,  OSlav.  novU,  Lith.  naujas,  L.  novus,  Gr.  »/e/:os, 
Skr.  nava,  navya.  Here  probably  also  E.  now  =z  Skr.  na,  n«,  now.  This  is  prob- 
ably of  pronominal  origin,  from  NE-  this. 

264.  V  NESDO-S  nest. 

E.  nest  =  AS.  nest,  G.  nest,  L.  nidtis  (from  nisdus),  Skr.  nMd  nest  (from  nisda). 
266.  V  n(5kti-s  night. 

E.  night  =  G.  nachi  night,  Lith.  TKZito  night,  OSlav.  nosh(l,Ij.  nox,  noctium.  Giv 
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vvi,  Skr.  ndkti;  E.  nightingale  =  AS.  nihtegaXe,  6.  nachligaW;  E.  nightma.re  = 
6.  Aachtmahr. 
266-  V  NOGN(5-s  naked. 

E.  nake,  naken,  naked  =■  Goth,  naqaps,  ONorse  naA-mn,  G.  nackl,  nackend,  Lith. 
nSjoj,  OSlav.  nagu:  Skr.  nagnu  uaked  agrees  with  Zend  maghna. 

267.  V  NOMt),  loc.  NOMfiNi,  </a/.  NOMNiii,  name. 

E.  name,  neven,  nempne,  nempt  =  Goth,  namo  name,  AS.  nama,  nemnian  to 
name,  G.  name,  n.,  nennen,  v.,  L.  nomen,  n.,  Gr.  oi/o^a,  i-wroftor,  nameless,  Skr. 
lUijna  name.  It  belongs  to  the  verbal  root  found  in  Gr.  oi/Ofiai  I  blame,  ovora^u), 
L.  noto  a  mark,  notare  to  blame,  to  mark. 

268.  V  MAT^R  mother. 

E.  mother  =  OHO.  muoter,  G.  mutter,  L.  mater,  Gr.  tt-irrip,  Doric  ixarnp,  Skr. 

269.  V  MARYA  mark,  sign. 

E.  mear,  mere,  a  boundary,  cf.  Skr.  mary5,  maryada,  mark,  sign.  It  probably 
belongs  to  MAR  to  shine ;  cf.  Gr.  ij.apfj.a{pta  I  sparkle,  etc. 

270.  V  Mi:DHU  mead. 

E.  mead  :=  A3,  meodo,  OHG.  metu,  G.  meih,  Cornish  medu,  OSlav.  med^,  Gr. 
liiBv  wine,  Skr.  m&dku  sweet,  honey,  mead. 

271.  V  MfiDHYO-s  middle. 

E.  m.id,  midday,  middle,  meddle  ■=  G.  mitte,  n.,  middle,  mitt&g  midday,  mittel, 
adj.,  middle,  L.  medius,  Gr.  fie'acrot  (from  fieS/ot),  Skr.  m&dhya. 

272.  V  MENS  moon,  month. 

E.  moon  =:  AS.  mono,  OHG.  mano,  Goth,  mena  ;  E.  month  ■=.  AS.  mSnaS,  OHG. 
tnano/,  Goth,  menops,  G.  mond  moon,  monat  month,  L.  mensis,  Gr.  /x^v,  /net's, 
fiijras,  Skr.  mas,  masa,  month.    It  is  derived  from  ME  to  measure  (V99). 

273.  V  MERZU  mark. 

E.  marc,  mark,  merk,  merke  =:  AS.  marc  a  mark,  G.  mark  a,  mark,  boundary, 
marke  a  mark,  sign :  cf.  L.  margo  border,  Zend  merezu  boundary.    It  belongs  to 
MERZ  to  border,  V106. 
S74.  V  MOZG(5-s  marrow. 

E.  marrow  =  AS.  mearg,  G.  mark;  E.  marl  ^  G.  mergel :  cf.  OSlav.  mozgu 
marrow,  Skr.  majjdn  {JJ  from  sf). 
276.  V  MONA  (mane),  neck. 

E.  mane  =:  OHG.  mana,  6.  mahne,  akin  to  Skr.  manyS  neck,  as  OSlav.  griva 
mane  is  akin  to  Skr.  griva  neck.  Also  OS.  meni  necklace,  OSlav.  moni-sio,  L. 
moni-le. 

276.  V  MISDH<5-s  reward,  meed. 

E.  meed  ^  AS.  med,  meord,  Goth,  mizds,  OHG.  niaia,  G.  miethe  hire,  rent,  Gr. 
(lurBoi  pay,  reward,  Zend  mizhda  reward. 

277.  V  MUS  mouse. 

E.  mouse,  pi.  mice  =:  G.  maus,  pi.  m'duse,  L.  mUs,  Gr.  /uus,  Skr.  mu^A. 

278.  V  M]»(TI  thought,  sense. 

E.  mind  =  AS.  mynd,  Goth,  munds,  L.  menj,  men/f-um,  Skr.  7«a<£  (for  m>!?t). 
It  belongs  to  MEN  to  think  (V104). 

279.  V  ^'ER  year. 

E.  year  :=  Goth,  ^er,  OHG.  jar,  G.  jaAr  :=  Zend  yare  season.  Perhaps  Gr.  upij 
season,  year,  also  belongs  here. 

280.  V  JUGO-M  yoke. 

E.  yoke  =.  Goth,  juk,  OHG.  johh,  G.  joch,  L.  Jugum,  Gr.  ^trydi/,  Skr.  yuga-m. 
From  JEUG  to  yoke  (VIOS). 

281.  V  Yuvix  {dat.  yunei),  yuv^iko-s,  young. 

E.  young,  youngling,  younker,  youth  =  Goth,  juggs  young,  jUhiza  younger,  jZnda 
youth,  L.  juventa,  G.  Jung  young,  jiin^ling  a  youth.  Junker  young  nobleman, 
jugend  youth,  L.  Juvenis  young,  Skr.  yuvan,  dat.  ji,ne,  young ;  E.  young  z=:  L. 
Juvencus,  Olrish  dc  =:  Cambrian  ieuanc,  Skr.  yuvaka  (for  yuvrpka), 

282.  V  REGOS,  ROGO-,  dark. 

E.  rack  =:  AS.  racu  moisture,  thin  clouds,  akin  to  Goth,  riqis  darkness,  Gr.  epe- 
Pos,  Skr.  rajas  dark. 

283.  V  REZ  king. 

E.  rich,  richly  =  G.  reich  rich,  reichlich  richly,  akin  to  Goth,  reiks  prince  = 
E.  rick  (in  Frederick),  rich  (in  Eicha,id  z=  OHG.  iJJAhart) :  cf.  Gallic  rex,  rix, 
king,  L.  rex,  Skr.  raj,  rijan. 

284.  V  viDHfiVA  widow. 

E.  widow  =  Goth,  widuwo,  OHG.  wituwd,  6.  witwe,  wittib,  OSlav.  ritZora,  L. 
vidvM,  Skr.  m'dAdwa.    From  the  verbal  root  found  in  Skr,  vidh  to  lack. 

285.  V  VlR<5-s  man. 

E.  weregild,  werewolf  =:  G.  weArgeld,  wehrv!d\t  werewolf,  Goth,  walr  man, 
OHG.  wer,  L.  vir,  Olr.  /er,  Skr.  vlrd  man,  hero,  Lith.  vyra-s  man. 

286.  V  vtKO-s  wolf. 

E.  wolf  =  Goth.  icwZ/s,  G.  wolf,  Lith.  r'?ZA;a.s,  OSlav.  vluKii,  L.  Zwptti,  6»  Avkos, 
Skr.  vfka.    It  belongs  to  the  verb  velk  =  Lith.  velkti  to  tear,  pulL 


287.  V  VLNA  wool. 

E.  wool,  woolen,  woolly  =  G.  wolle  wool,  wollen  woolen,  wollig  woolly,  Goth. 
wulla  wool,  OHG.  wolla,  Lith.  vilna,  OSlav.  vluna,  Skr.  ui'yd.  It  belongs  to  VEL 
to  turn,  twist  (V146). 

288.  V  ys,  ysoS;  morning  red. 

E.  east,  eastern  =  G.  ost  east,  oster,  ostem,  Easter,  Lith.  ausz-ti  to  dawn,  L. 
aurora  dawn,  Gr.  auiot  =  1710!,  Skr.  iish,  ushds,  from  vas,  uechdti,  to  dawn.  The 
European  aus  has,  like  the  Skr.  its,  arisen  from  ys  (VES)  (V149). 

289.  V  SEBHA  kin,  SEBHios  related. 

E.  sib  =  AS.  gesib,  Goth,  sibja  relationship,  OHG,  sippa,  G.  sippe,  akin  to  Skr. 
sabka  assembly,  kin,  sabhya,  adj.,  belonging  to  kin. 

290.  V  SENVA  sinew. 

E.  sinew  =:  OHG.  senawa,  G.  sekne,  cf.  Skr.  snava,  snu-tas,  sinew. 

291.  V  sfiLPOS,  SOLPA,  salve,  ointment. 

E.  salve,  n.,  salve,  v.  =  Goth.  «rfi(on  to  anoint,  G.«aWe,n.,sai6en>  v.:  cf.  Gr.  oAmj 
an  oil  flask,  cAttos  oil,  fat,  Skr.  sarpis  melted  butter,  s^pra  oily  (:=  Gr.  Aiwopo!). 

292.  SOMO  summer. 

E.  summer  =  Goth,  sumrus,  OHG.  su/mar,  G.  aommer,  akin  to  Skr.  sama,  year, 
Zend  hama  summer. 

293.  V  sUNtr-s  son. 

E.  son  =^  Goth,  sunus,  G.  sohn,  Lith.  sunu-s,  OSlav.  synu,  Skr.  sunu,  Zend  hunu. 
Skr.  su  does  not  mean  to  beget,  but  to  press  out  (the  soma  juice). 

294.  V  su-s  pig. 

E.  soiv  =  OHG.  sU,  G.  sau :  cf.  Gr.  v«,  L.  *iw,  Zend  AS  boar. 

295.  V  sKH^GO-s  goat. 

E.  sheep  =  AS.  seep,  OS.  skdp,  OHG.  «ca/,  G.  sckaf,  Skr.  cAdf^a  goat :  cf. 
Phrygian  arnj-yos  goat. 

296.  V  STER,  dat.  STRfil,  star. 

E.  star=zGoth.stalmo,G.stem:  cf.  L.  Stella {ster-la), Gt.  aarnp,  a-a-rpov,  Skr.  iter. 
According  to  Max  Miiller,  from  ster  to  strew,  as  "  strewers  of  light  (?)  "  (V166). 

297.  V  SVEN,  loc.  svtm,dat.  sUNiii,  sun. 

E.  sun  =  Goth,  sunna,  sunno,  G.  Sonne  ;  E.  south  =  OHG.  sund,  G.  sud:  cf.  Gr. 
livoi^,  i.  e.  fTJv-oifi,  sparkling,  Zend  geSg  (i.  e.  svetis)  sun. 

298.  V  sv6s6r  sister. 

E.  sister,  suster  =2  Goth,  swistar,  G.  schwester,  L.  soror  (from  «ji«5r),  Skr. 
svdsar,  Zend  ganAar. 

V.    NUMEEAL  ROOTS. 

299.  V  OiNO-s  one. 

E.  one,  an,  a  =  AS.  an,  60th.  ains,  G.  ein.  Old  Prussian  ain^,  Lith.  v'ina-s, 
OSlav.  inU,  Gr.  oin;  ace,  L.  oireoj  one  :=  iinus,  Olr.  oen,  Cambrian  ««.  Cf.  Zend 
aeva,  OPer.  az'va  =:Gr.  ot/:os  alone,  Skr.  e-Aa  one. 

300.  V  DUO  two. 

E.  two  =  Goth,  toai,  twos,  iwa,  Gr.  Wco,  5uo,  L.  daS,  Skr.  dra. 

301.  V  TR:fe YES,  TO.,/.,  three. 

E.  /Aree  =:  Goth,  preis  (prijos),  prija  neut.,  Gr.  Tpets  (from  rpe/ts),  rpio,  L. 
fre.s,  Ma;  Skr.  trdyas  m.  (iwras  f. ;  /rtiji  neut.). 

302.  V  KETVORES  four. 

E.  four  =  Goth,  fidwor,  fidur-,  G.  vier,  Gr.  ricraapei,  Trt'ovpes,  L.  quaiudr,  Skr. 
catviras  m, 

303.  V  Pi:NKE  five. 

E.  five  =  AS.  /i/,  Goth.  Jimf,  G.  ^re/,  Gr.  itevre,  Ik  quinque  (from  ^wgije), 
Skr.  pdnca. 

304.  V  SVEKS  six. 

E.  «a;  =  Goth,  saihs,  G.  sechs,  L.  iez,  Cambrian  chweeh  (from  ij^efo),  Gr.  /re'f, 
Skr.  shash,  Zend  kshvas. 

305.  V  SEPTlJ  seven. 

E.  .seven  :=  Goth.  «6Bn,  G.  sieben,  L.  sepiem,  Gr.  cirra,  Skr.  iop^d  (from  sept^. 

306.  V  ogTO,  OfTOU,  eight. 

E.  eight  =  Goth,  ahtau,  OHG.  aAW,  G.  ocAie,  acA/,  L.  octo,  Gr.  oktu,  Skr.  a*A/5, 
ashiau. 

307.  V  NiiVTJ  nine. 

E.  nine  =  Goth,  mure,  G.  neun,  OSlav.  deved,  Gr.  trwa,  L.  novem,  Skr.  ndjjo 
(from  navT}). 

308.  V  Dfi<??i  ten. 

E.  <en  =  Goth,  taihun,  G.  eehen,  Gr.  5e'/co,  L.  decern,  Skr.  <fiipa  (from  daj:;?). 

309.  V  9I1t6m  hundred. 

E.  hundiei  =  G.  Aurarfert,  Goth,  hund,  L  centum,  Gr.  e-Koroi',  Skr.  f a^ii  (from 
p?i<a). 

310.  Here  belongs  E.  both  =  Goth,  bajops,  from  6ai,  neut.  ba,  akin  to  OSlav.  06a,  Gr. 
ap.^<a,  L.  amfto,  Skr.  u6Aa,  u6AaM.  OSlav.  o-ba  is  compound  of  o  and  6a,  Gr.  ofi-^ 
of  d-f  and  <j>ia,  Skr.  ti-dAa  of  u  and  bhS. 


EXPLANATORY   NOTES 


ON 


THE    REVISED    ETYMOLOGIES. 


It  waa  Intended  that  the  etymologies  of  the  former  edition  should  be  simply 
revised  —  that  is,  should  be  retained  in  the  present  edition  in  matter  and  form 
except  so  far  as  errors  had  been  detected,  or  new  discoveries  made,  or  better  methods 
of  presentation  devised.  The  application  of  this  rule  has  led  to  several  important 
changes,  a  brief  notice  of  which  may  be  useful. 

I.  A  method  has  been  adopted  by  which  the  history  of  the  words  treated  may  be 
indicated.  The  older  English  forms,  if  known  and  differing  from  those  now  in  use, 
come  first;  then  the  earlier  forms,  —  Anglo-Saxon  if  the  word  is  native;  French, 
Latin,  Scandinavian,  etc.,  if  the  word  is  from  a  foreign  source.  Not  infrequently  a 
word  is  in  this  way  traced  back  to  two  or  more  languages  ;  thus,  the  French  words 
in  English  usually  come  from  Latin,  but  not  always  directly.  Such  words  as  apricot, 
escort,  guise,  spy,  will  illustrate  the  arrangement  of  forms.  When  the  direct  history 
has  been  followed  as  far  back  as  possible,  then  cognate  words  in  other  languages  of 
the  Indo-European  family  are  added ;  but  these  kindred  words  are  always  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  actual  sources  of  the  English  words.  For  comparatively  rare 
or  obsolete  words,  the  history  is  not,  as  a  rule,  carried  beyond  the  iipmediate  source 
of  the  English  forms ;  but  common  words  receive  fuller  treatment.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  give  roots ;  but  an  idea  of  the  present  views  of  scholars  as  to  the  probable 
primitive  forms  can  be  obtained  from  Professor  Fick's  "  List  of  Roots  of  the  Original 
Language  in  English,"  pp.  xxiii-xxxi,  to  which  reference  is  made  by  number  under 
the  sign  V.  The  historical  order  here  indicated  is  departed  from  in  certain  cases 
where  no  inconvenience  or  misunderstanding  seemed  likely  to  result ;  namely,  when 
a  foreign  word,  usually  a  French  one,  is  given  in  an  old  form,  while  that  now  in  use, 
if  the  word  still  exists,  is  different.  In  these  cases  the  modern  form  is  added  imme- 
diately after  the  old  one ;  readers  thus  being  enabled  to  recognize  the  English  word  as 
really  identical  with  the  modern  French  one,  though  not,  properly  speaking,  coming 
from  it.  Examples  of  this  may  be  found  under  the  words  able,  catch,  governor,  and 
many  others.  It  was  often  doubtful  whether  a  word  came  into  our  language  directly 
from  Latin,  or  passed  through  French  first  on  its  way  into  English.  In  such  cases, 
if  the  Latin  is  given  as  the  source,  the  possibility  that  the  French  was  really  the  im- 
mediate source  is  indicated  by  putting  at  the  end  of  the  etymology  the  French  form 
with  the  abbreviation  "cf."  preceded  by  a  colon.  Sometimes  a  different  wording 
has  been  employed  to  express  such  a  doubt  clearly. 

n.  By  recognizing  and  indicating  this  historical  order  of  word  forms,  it  has  been 
possible  to  omit  a  considerable  number  of  forms  which  throw  no  light  on  the  history 
of  the  English  words.  If  a  given  word  comes  from  the  French,  and  the  French 
word  is  a  direct  descendant  from  the  Latin,  then  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  Provengal  cognates  are  evidently  unimportant.  If,  however,  the  French  word  is 
from  Italian,  for  example,  the  insertion  of  the  Italian  word  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete history  of  the  English  one. 

m.  A  special  feature  of  the  revision  is  the  careful  and  extended  use  of  cross 
references.  Derivative  words  refer  —  except  in  case  of  rather  uncommon  (or  tech- 
nical) words  whose  full  history  is  less  important  —  to  a  simpler  form  when  one  exists, 
where  the  final  etymology  is  given ;  and  under  this  simpler  form  reference  is  again 
made  to  the  most  interesting  or  typical  derivatives  from  the  name  root.  The  words 
known  as  doublets,  in  which  the  same  original  word  appears  in  the  language  in  two 
or  more  differing  forms,  as  guard  and  ward,  each  having  its  own  history,  regularly 


refer  to  each  other.  By  this  means  not  only  is  the  history  of  a  word  given,  but 
attention  is  directed  to  kindred  words,  whose  relations,  often  not  obvious  at  first 
sight,  are  made  clearer  by  the  history  briefly  indicated  in  the  etymology  of  each. 
The  composite  character  of  the  English  vocabulary,  and  the  great  fertility  of  roots, 
are  thus  illustrated.  Common  words,  such  as  two,  five,  ten,  father,  cow,  water,  full, 
loud,  red,  thin,  be,  come,  stand,  etc.,  will  serve  as  illustrations.  Tliis  system  of  ref- 
erences, the  same  in  principle  as  that  used  by  Skeat  in  liis  Etymological  Dictionary, 
has  here  been  carried  out,  it  is  believed,  more  thoroughly  and  consistently  than  in 
any  other  English  dictionary. 

IV.  In  general,  the  final  etymology  has  been  put  under  the  commonest  form  of  the 
simple  word,  — that  which  is  in  most  familiar  use  in  the  language.  This  is  usually  a 
native  English  word,  or  a  word  early  adopted  into  English.  Compare  father  with 
paternal,  foot  with  pedal,  inspect  vrith  spy,  three  with  trio,  etc. 

V.  The  fact  that  not  aH  the  etymological  problems  of  English  have  been  solved, 
and  that  much  work  is  devoted  to  the  subject,  with  a  consequent  steady  advance  in 
our  knowledge,  makes  obvious  the  need  of  caution.  Especially  is  this  true  when,  as 
here,  the  attempt  is  made  to  popularize  some  of  the  results  of  scientific  philological 
study.  The  frequent  use  of  such  words  as  "  perhaps,"  "  possibly,"  "  probably,"  or 
the  abbreviation  "cf.,"  which  makes  no  positive  assertion,  will  show  that  in  the 
revision  the  danger  of  too  positive  statement  has  been  kept  in  view. 

VI.  For  the  spelling  or  transliteration  of  foreign  words  in  the  etymologies,  Skeat's 
system  has  generally  been  followed.  The  only  important  variations  are  those  which 
follow.  In  Sanskrit  words,  c  is  used  instead  of  ch,  ch  mstead  of  chh,  and  r,  fi  4^  (A, 
dh,  n,  instead  of  rt,  t,  d,  th,  dh,  n.  Instead  of  m,  the  sign  m  has  probably  been  used 
once  or  twice.  In  Gothic  words,  g  is  used  instead  of  kw,  p  instead  of  th,  and  the 
short  ai  and  au  are  written  al,  au.  In  Arabic  words,  the  fourteenth  letter  of  the 
alphabet  is  rendered  by  f  instead  of  s.  Long  vowels  are  marked  throughout  with 
the  macron  (a,  e,  etc.)  in  the  languages  where  it  is  usual  to  mark  long  vowels  aa 
such. 

Vn.  Besides  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  many  other  books  and  philological  journals  were  used,  particularly 
KLuge's  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache,  the  fourth  edition  of 
which  became  available  towards  the  close  of  the  work.  These  works,  with  MBtz- 
ner's  excellent  but  incomplete  Old  English  dictionary  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Altenglische  Sprachproben,  Stratmann's  Dictionary  of  the  Old  English  Language, 
and  Sievers's  Angelsdchsische  Grammatik,  among  others,  furnished  a  solid  basis  for 
the  Germanic  side  of  English.  For  that  part  of  our  vocabulary  which  comes  from 
French  or  other  Romance  languages,  the  reliance  was  mainly  on  Diez's  Etymologische* 
Worterbuch  der  romanischen  Sprachen,  with  Scheler's  supplement,  and  the  additions 
and  conections  due  to  other  scholars,  and  found  in  the  periodicals  Romania,  and 
Zeilschrift  fur  romanische  Philologie,  and  elsewhere,  together  with  the  various  lexi- 
cons, especially  Littr6's  Diclionnaire  de  la  langue  frangaise,  and  Godef roy's  Diction- 
naire  de  Vancienne  langue  franfaise,  so  far  as  it  was  available.  The  invaluable  Neta 
English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray,  could  be  used  only  for  a  second  revision 
of  a  number  of  separate  articles,  almost  all  in  the  letters  A  and  B,  and  for  such 
words  beyond  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  the  first  parts  of  that  work  throw 
light  on  incidentally. 


GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


B 


§1.    KEY    TO    THE    SYMBOLS. 

In  the  RESPEIXING  FOR  PRONtTNCIATION  in  the  Dictionary,  there  is  employed  — as  shown  in  the  Table  — a  symbol  for  every  clear  vowel  or  diphthongal 
gound  in  the  language;  with,  in  four  instances,  a  pair  of  equivalents  for  the  same  sound  as  occurring  in  different  situations,  viz.:  ^  ^  «)b ;  ii  ^  <Jb ;  d:=ai  and 
y  (final)  =;  i ;  besides  a  and  e,  italicized,  as  these  vowels  are  in  certain  cases  obscured  and  turned  toward  the  neutral  form ;  also,  apostrophe  for  the  voice-glide ;  and 
K  to  indicate  foreign  nasalized  vowels ;  —  some  of  the  sounds  occurring  only  in  accented  and  others  only  in  unaccented  syllables,  and  some  others,  with  but  slight  difference 
of  quality,  in  both;  —  the  e  is  always  of  the  "narrow"  form  in  accented  and  the  "wide  "in  unaccented  syllables.  The  S,  e,  and  S  are  used  to  represent  the  similar 
lounds  in  foreign  words,  but  not  limited  as  they  are  in  English  to  unaccented  syllables.  The  ii  is  employed,  as  the  nearest  English  vowel  we  have,  inexact  as  it  is,  to 
replace  u  French  and  u  German  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  e  for  the  eu  French  and  ii  German. 

The  consonant  letters  b,  d,  f ,  h,  j,  fc,  1,  m,  p,  p,  t,  v,  w,  and  y,  and  the  digraphs  sh  and  ng,  are  used  with  their  ordinary  normal  value ;  g,  s,  z,  and  ch  are 
each  limited  to  a  single  sound  ;  n  and  th  are  marked  for  one  sound  of  each  and  used  unmaiked  for  the  other.  No  use  is  made  of  c,  q,  x,  or  the  digraphs  pli,  gh,  dg, 
■cd  wb.    The  principal  substitutions  made  with  each  consonant  symbol  in  the  respelliug  are  noted  in  the  Table. 
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.  ale,  fate,  laHbor,  cha'os,  cliamlier,  pa'trl-ar'chal. 

.  seu'^te,  pref'Sce,  del'i-cSte,  S-e'ri-al,  chS-ot'ic,  sal'u-tft-ry. 

.  c&re,  s]i<ire,  pdi-'eiit,  coin-pare',  plovv'sh&re',  be&r,  air. 

.  &ta,  Udd,  f^t,  ritii'dom,  &t-tftck',  &c-cept',  re'iid-iiilt'. 

,  arm,  far,  fa'ther,  mar'tyr,  ah,  alms,  art,  piilin. 

.  ask,  grass,  dance,  a-bate',  A-iner'i-ca,  so'fa,  bot'a-ny. 

,  fi'nal,  In'fnnt,  guid'ance,  val'lant,  bus'bdud,  mad'am. 

>  all,  a^ve,  swarm,  talk,  dra^v. 

,  eve,  mete,  se-rene',  lie'li-om'e-ter. 

,  S-vent',  d$-pend',  cre-ate',  so-ci'e-ty,  dS-Un'S-ate,  sS-rene'. 

,  €nd,  mSt,  6x-cuse',  6f-face',  car'pgt,  con'dem-na'tiou. 

fern,  Iier,  er'miiie,  per-vei"t',  ev'er,  in'fer-ence. 

re'cent,  de'ceiircy,  prxi'dence,  pen'i-tent,  nov'el. 
,  ice,  time,  sight,  bind,  in-spire',  jus'ti-fi'a-ble. 

t-de'a,  tri-bii'nal,  dt-am'e-ter,  bt-ol'o-gy. 
,  HI,  pin,  pit'y,  ad-mit',  hab'it,  di-vlde',  in-fin'I-tive. 
.  old,  note,  row,  bold,  o'ver,  pro-pose',  lo'co-mo'tive. 


.  S-bey',  t6-bac'cft,  sor'pftTV,  a-nat'd-my,  pro-pose'. 

.  orb,  Idrd,  or'der,  land'Idrd',  ab-hor',  ab-hdr'ring. 

.  £dd,  ii5t,  tSr'rId,  ffir'est,  3c-cur',  in'cor-rect'. 

.  iise,  piire,  mute,  tune,  lute,  du'ty,  hu'man,  as-sume'* 

.  Sl-nlte',  ac'tu-ate,  ed-ti-ca'tion,  hft-mane'. 

.  ryde,  ru'mor,  in-trude'. 

.  full,  put,  push,  ful-lill',  joy'ful,  in'stru-ment. 

.  iipj  ttib-  stiid'y,  iin'der,  siib-mit',  in'dus-try. 

.  Arn,  fftrl,  con-cUr-',  uttrii. 

.  pit'y,  lii'ju-ry,  di-vin'i-ty. 

.  food,  moon,  fool,  noon,  wob'ing. 

.  foot,  wo'bl,  bdbk,  g<>^d,  crc^k'ed. 

.  out,  thou,  de-vour'. 

.  oil,  nois'y,  a-void',  re-jolce',  em-brold'er-y,  goi'ter. 
N,  representing  simply  the  nasal  tone  (as  in  French  or  Portuguese)  of  the  preceding 

vowel ;  as  in  ensemble  (aN'saN'b'l),  intrigante  (SN'tre'gaNf ). 
'  (for  voice-glide),  as  in  pardon  (par'd'n),  eaten  (et"n),  evil  (e'v'l). 


o, 

IS  in 

6, 

,,  „ 

5, 

„  „ 

u, 

If  f» 

ft, 

»  ff 

M. 

ff  ff 

V' 

If  if 

^, 

If  ff 

A, 

If  If 

y. 

ff  ff 

oo 

If  If 

&0 

11  ff 

ou 

11  ff 

oi. 

11  If 

g  (hard):  as  in  go, begin,  great,  anger;  for  gu,  as  in  guard;  for  gue,as 

in  plague ;  for  gh,  as  in  ghost. 
B  (surd,  or  sharp) :  as  in  so,  this,  haste  ;  for  c,  as  in  cell,  vice ;  for  sc,  as  in 

aceue,  science;  for  ss,  as  in  hiss. 
K  (like  8  sonant) :  as  in  zone,  haze ;  for  s,  as  in  Is,  Uvea,  wise,  music,  ears, 

figs ;  for  X,  as  in  Xenophon,  xylography, 
eh  (=  tsh) :  as  in  chair,  miich ;  for  tch,  as  in  match,  etcliing. 
■h:  for  ch,  as  in  machine,  chaise,  chandelier;  for  ce,  as  in  ocean;  for 

ci,  as  in  social ;  for  set,  as  in  conscious ;  for  s,  as  in  siire ;  for  se,  as 

in  nauseous;  for  si,  as  in  pension;  for  ss,  as  in  issue;  for  ssl,  as  in 

passion ;  for  ti,  as  in  nation. 
Zll  (=  sh  made  sonant):  for  z,  as  in  azure;  for  zi,  as  in  glazier,  brazier;  for 

8,  as  in  pleasure,  usual ;  for  si,  as  in  vision ;  for  ssl,  as  in  abscission ; 

for  g,  as  in  rouge,  cortege,  genre, 
j  (=  dzh) :  for  g,  as  in  gem,  giant,  engine ;  for  gi  and  ge,  as  in  religion, 

pigeon;  for  dl,  as  in  soldier;  for  dg,  as  in  edge,  kno^vledge. 


Ik  :  for  ch,  as  in  cliorus,  epoch,  anarchy ;  for  c,  as  in  cat,  cube ;  for.ck,  as 
in  pack,  duck ;  for  qu,  as  iu  conquer,  coquette ;  for  quei  as  in  pique^ 
oblique. 

kw :  for  qu,  as  in  queen,  quit,  quality. 

ks  (surd) :  for  x,  as  in  vex,  exit,  perplex,  dextrous. 

gz  (sonant) :  for  x,  as  in  exist,  exact,  example. 

f :  for  ph,  as  in  philosophy,  triumph ;  for  gh,  as  in  laugh,  rough. 

hw :  for  wh,  as  in  what,  wliy,  where. 

t :  for  ed,  as  iu  baked,  crossed,  capped ;  for  th,  as  in  thyme,  Thomas. 

ng :  as  in  long,  singer ;  for  ngue,  as  in  tongue. 

TH  (like  ng) '  for  n  before  the  sound  of  k  or  hard  g,  as  in  bank,  junction,  lin- 
ger, single,  canker. 

n  (the  ordinary  sound) :  as  in  no,  none,  man,  many. 

til  (sonant) :  for  th,  as  in  then,  though,  tliis,  smooth,  breathe. 

th  (surd) :  as  in  thin,  through,  wealth,  worth,  breath,  width. 


H 


Note.    Foreign  consonant  sounds  are  represented  by  the  nearest  English  equivalents. 

Repebences.    Figures  annexed  to  the  respelled  form  of  the  words  refer  to  sections  in  the  Guide  to  Peonttnciation. 

AccEKTs  AND  HYPHENS.    The  principal  accent  Is  indicated  by  a  heavy  mark  ('),  and  the  secondary  accent  by  a  lighter  mark  O,  at  the  end  of  the  syllable, 
division  is  otherwise  indicated  by  a  light  hyphen ;  a  heavier  hyphen  joins  the  members  of  compound  words. 


Syllabio 


The  Table  here  appended,  together  with  the  preceding  Table,  furnishes  a  method  of  INDICATING  PRONUNCIATION  WITHOUT  RESPELLING.  It  is,  in  its 
aiain  features,  the  same  as  that  employed  in  previous  editions  of  the  Dictionary,  and  will  serve  except  in  the  case  of  a  comparatively  few  words,  which  must  be  respelled. 
Use  is  made  of  it  in  this  Guide  to  Peonunciaiion. 

To  each  of  the  symbols  here  given,  the  equivalent  is  added  that  takes  its  place  in  the  respelling  (thus :  a  =  6,  etc. ;  what  =  wh5t,  etc. ;  «  =  k,  etc.).  The 
■onmarked  letter  in  a  digraph  is  to  be  taken  as  if  silent ;  as  in  break,  bread,  hail,  yield,  veil,  etc.  Silent  e  at  the  end  of  syllables,  as  in  fate,  etc.,  or  in  the  ed 
of  preterites  and  participles,  aa  in  baked,  burned,  etc.,  need  not  be  marked. 

The  method  has  diacritical  marks  applied  to  all  such  consonant  letters  and  digraphs  as  offer  especial  occasion  for  their  use.  In  other  instances  in  which  they  might 
Oe  employed  (z,  gh,  ti,  as  in  nation,  etc.),  it  is  better  to  dispense  with  them.  The  sounds,  as  described,  of  x,  ph,  qu,  and  wh,  unmarked,  are  what  these  characters 
will  usually,  but  not  invariably,  represent. 


a  (=  8),  ....  as  in  What,  Was,  Qual'1-ty,  In'staMa'tlon. 
E,  e  (=  a),  .  •  .  .  „  „  Eight,  Prey,  Vein,  O-bey',  Un-feign'ed-ly. 
E,  e  (=  a),  .  .  .  .  „  „  Thfire,  Where.Heir,  Wh6re-in'T 
Ew,  ew  (=  u),  .  „  „  Ewe,  De-w,  Hevi'n,  etc. ;  or  (=  u),  as  in  Brew. 
Ee,  ee(=e),.  .  .  „  „  Eel,  Feet,  Fee'ble,  Unseen',  See'ing. 
ii  (—  e),    ....  „  „  Pique,  Ma-chine',  Po-lice'. 

1, 1  (=  e), „  „  Irk'some,  Fir,  BIrd,Vir'tue,Vir-gin'i-ty,  E-Iix'ir. 

O ,  e  (=  do),  ...  „  „  Qoze,  Dfi,  W^ho,  Tomb,  Ke-mov'al. 

C,  «  (=  k), as  in  Cat,  Concur. 

?.  f  (=  si „  „  9ell,  Vif  e. 

Ch,  «h  (=  k), „  „  Chorus,  Echo,  Epoeb. 

?h,  f-ti  {—  sh), „  „  Qhalse,  Machine. 

^>  g  (=  S)f       < „  „  Get,  Beg-in,  Anger. 

Oi  e  (=  j)i „  „   Gem,  Engine. 


K 


o(=<Jboru),asin  Wolf,  Wom'an,  Wol'ver-ine',  Bos'om. 
6, 6  (=  fi),  .  .* .  „  1,  Oth'er,  Son,  Wel'come,  Wis'dom,  Can'ndn. 
Ow,  ow  (=  ou),  „  „  Owl,  Covp'ard,  Vovr'el,  Al-low',  Bow'vi'ovir'. 
Oy,  oy(=oi),  .  „  „  Oys'ter,  Boy,  Roy'al,  En-joy',  An-noy'ance. 

y  (=  i),    .  .  .  „  „  Fly,  Sky,  Style,  De^y',  Dy'ing. 
■S',y(=:i),    .  .  .  „  „  Yt'tri-a,  Hymn,  i:,yr'ic,  My-thol'o-gy. 

y  (=  e),  ...  „  „  Myrrh,  Myr'tle,  Sa'tyr,  Mar'tyr-dom. 

dg  (=  j) as  in  Edge,  Bridge,  Badger. 

§  (=  z),  .......    .  „  „  I§,  Ha§,  Wi§dom. 

3C  (  =  gz), „  „  E^ist,  Example. 

X  (=  ks), „  „  Vex,  Exit. 

Ph,ph(=f),     .    .    .    .    .    .    .  „„  Phantom,  Sylph,  Sulphur. 

Qu,  qu  (^  kTv), „  „  Queen,  Conquest. 

Wh.  wh  (=  hw),      .....  „  „  When,  ^Vhat. 

ttv) 
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GUIDE   TO   PRONUNCIATION. 


STANDARD     OF     PRONUNCIATION. 


§  2.  The  ultimate  standard  of  pronunciation  for  the  English  language  is  the  usage 
that  prevails  among  the  best  educated  portion  of  the  people  to  whom  the  language  is 
vernacular  ;  or,  at  least,  the  usage  that  will  be  the  most  generally  approved  by  them. 
The  pronunciation  of  this  class  of  persons,  all  over  the  world,  is  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  words  of  the  language  substantially  uniform,  and  distinguished  by  only  compara- 
tively unimportant  shades  of  difference. 

There  are,  however,  sundry  diversities  of  importance  which  affect  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  a  good  many  words.  And  there  is  no  country  or  locality  the  custom  of  which 
can  claim  precedence  as  the  everywhere  acknowledged  standard  by  which  such  differ- 
ences are  to  be  adjudged.  The  most  approved  pronunciation  in  London  and  the 
southeast  of  England  is  in  some  points  different  from  what  prevails  anywhere  else. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  advantage  connected  with  the  metropolitan  position,  the 
usage  of  London  and  the  vicinity  is  not  really  the  standard  for  the  other  parts  of 
Great  Britain  itself,  in  the  sense  of  securing  actual  conformity,  or  even  of  being 
acknowledged  as  the  model  which  should  be  followed.  There  are  as  yet  but  few  of 
the  best  educated  of  the  American  people  who  are  disposed  to  take  the  usage  of  Lon- 
don as  the  standard  for  their  own  pronunciation.  Thus  there  is  in  fact  no  single 
absolute  and  universal  standard  to  serve  for  every  case. 

Uniformity  is  to  be  preferred  to  diversity.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
deemed  desirable  in  itself  to  set  up  an  American  as  opposed  to  a  London  or  an  Eng- 
lish standard.  But  any  fashion  anywhere  intrinsically  bad  should  be  avoided.  As 
the  nasal  tone  in  speaking,  which  is  yet  too  commonly  heard  in  America,  is  a  thing 
to  be  corrected,  and  would  be  such  even  if  it  had  become  the  fashion  In  London,  so 
any  habit  of  pronunciation  whatever  that  comes  in  as  a  change  for  the  worse  should 
be  strenuously  resisted,  even  if  it  should  have  gained  foothold  or  have  become  the 
ruling  mode  in  the  higher  circles  in  London. 

The  aim  of  a  pronouncing  dictionary  should  of  course  be  to  serve  as  an  exponent 
of  the  usage  which  is  the  ultimate  standard  of  pronunciation.  In  the  case  of  diverse 
usages  which  have  extensive  prevalence,  either  within  different  local  boundaries  or 
side  by  side  in  the  same  community,  a  dictionary  that  is  to  serve  for  universal  use 
should  take  note  of  each  of  them,  without,  however,  being  required  to  notice  local 
peculiarities  not  approved  by  the  best  educated  people.  This  is  all  that  the  dictionary 
has  to  do,  except  that  it  may  and  should  present  the  reasons,  when  such  exist,  which 
render  one  mode  of  pronunciation  preferable  in  itself  to  another.  Its  proper  o£9ce  is 
to  indicate  and  record,  not  to  dictate  and  prescribe.  So  far  as  the  dictionary  may  be 
known  and  acknowledged  as  a  faithful  interpreter  of  the  actual  usage,  so  far  and  no 
further,  and  in  no  other  sense,  can  it  be  appealed  to  as  an  authority.  It  is  only  in  its 
representative  capacity  that  a  dictionary  may  ever  be  taken  as  itself  a  standard  of 
pronunciation.  This  would  still  be  true  of  any  work  of  the  kind  that  might  exercise 
such  influence  and  gain  such  ascendency  as  to  become  a  universally  accepted  and 
virtually  authoritative  standard. 

§  3.   The  task  assumed  by  a  pronouncing  dictionary  is  not  easy  of  achievement. 

Supposing  no  doubt  to  remain  as  to  what  is  the  actual  usage  to  be  indicated,  even 
then  nothing  more  than  an  approximation  to  exactness  can  possibly  be  attained. 
The  sounds  which  we  indicate  by  the  same  symbol,  and  which,  it  may  be,  we  regard 
as  identical  or  absolutely  alike,  have  in  fact  only  a  certain  general  resemblance  in 
common,  and  are  subject  to  allowable  variation  within  certain  limits.  This  is  true 
universally ,  while  occasionally  the  limits  are  so  wide,  and  the  actual  variations  so 
considerable,  that  the  symbols  need  to  be  especially  noted  as  having  only  an  indeter- 
minate value  as  exponents  of  common  usage ;  —  as  in  the  case  of  d  (orb),  and  of  ■& 
(firn),  and  e  (fern),  in  this  Dictionary  (see  §§  87,  113,  139).  What  we  mark  in  any 
case  is  only  a  general  type  of  sound.  Each  element  midergoes  variation  as  conjoined 
with  this  or  that  other  element  in  a  syllable  or  in  a  word  or  phrase :  the  ii  (use, 
tune,  etc.,  §  131)  is  a  signal  instance.  Pronunciation  modeled  after  a  common  stand- 
ard will  vary  somewhat  in  different  localities,  and  somewhat  as  given  by  different 
individuals  in  the  same  community,  and  even  as  given  by  the  same  person  at  different 
times.  Differences  in  stress,  quantity,  and  pitch  have  effect  upon  orthoepical  quality. 
In  the  case  of  unaccented  syllables,  there  is  in  the  vowels  an  obscurity  and  uncer- 
tainty, a  want  of  imif  ormity  in  usage,  and  an  allowable  and  proper  variation  according 
as  the  utterance  is  quite  rapid  or  more  or  less  deliberate,  which  make  it  peculiarly 


difficult  to  define  and  describe  them  precisely.  The  proper  medium  has  to  be  sought 
between  the  indiscriminating  fashion  which  would  reduce  these  vowels  to  the  smallest 
dimension,  giving  them  all  the  same  neutral  sound  at  all  times,  and  on  tlie  other 
hand  a  pedantic  and  affected  precision  wliich  will  deprive  the  syllables  of  their  proper 
character  as  unaccented  (see  §§  36-41). 

There  are,  moreover,  sundry  uses  of  words  in  which  some  departure  from  the 
ordinary  sf^audard  of  pronunciation  is  allowable,  or  even  absolutely  inevitable.  Vio- 
lent emotion  will  subdue  and  bend  the  words  to  a  fitness  for  the  expression  it 
strives  after.  It  was  aptly  said  by  a  master  of  dramatic  art,  Mr.  Henry  Irving, 
"  You  can  not  stereotype  the  expression  of  emotion;  .  .  .  the  speaker  who  is  sound- 
ing the  gamut  of  human  feeling  will  not  be  restricted  in  his  pronunciation  by  the 
dictionary  rule."  In  singing,  the  exigencies  of  the  art  require  certain  deviations 
from  the  normal  pronunciation  of  spoken  words ;  though  none  are  to  be  made  with- 
out good  reason.  Poets  now  and  then  take  liberties  with  the  accent  of  words ;  and 
sometimes,  in  setting  verse  to  music,  violence  is  done  in  the  same  act  to  the  proper 
accent  of  the  verse  and  of  the  word  ;  such  deviations  are,  of  course,  exceptional. 

The  means  of  indication  at  command  for  a  pronomicing  dictionary  are  unavoidably 
imperfect.  The  fact  will  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who  have  not  tested  the  matter 
by  special  observation  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  case  of  some  of  our  vowel  sounds, 
to  select  for  an  example  any  word  not  subject  to  such  diversity  of  pronunciation  as 
to  render  it  unfit  to  serve  the  purpose  in  other  than  a  most  imperfect  manner.  Yet 
this  is  and  must  be  the  chief  means  of  indication  to  be  employed. 

This  inadequacy  is  a  cogent  reason,  in  addition  to  others,  for  resorting  to  the 
positions  and  motions  of  the  organs  as  a  means  of  identifying  the  sounds.  But  this 
method  also  is  beset  with  difficulties.  The  organs  as  employed  in  speaking  are,  for 
the  most  part,  out  of  sight,  and  have  to  be  observed  tlirough  the  tactual  or  the  mus- 
cular senses ;  and  these  perceptive  faculties  require  to  be  developed  for  this  particu- 
lar service  by  special  training,  and  may  sometimes  need  to  be  aided  by  artificial 
devices.  In  this  as  in  every  method  there  is  required,  of  course,  a  discriminating 
ear  for  the  articulate  sounds  of  speech,  which,  like  an  ear  for  music,  may  be  sadly 
wanting  while  the  power  of  hearing  is  without  defect.  When  a  correct  description 
of  the  organic  process  has  been  furnished,  there  will  still  be  some  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing the  instruction,  so  long  at  least  as  the  requisite  training  is  neglected  in  our 
schemes  of  education.  It  is  to  be  added  that,  in  pursuing  this  method,  some  allow- 
ance is  to  be  made  for  differences  in  the  shape  and  structure  of  the  organs  in  differ- 
ent persons,  and  for  the  somewhat  different  ways  in  which  sounds  nearly  or  essen- 
tially the  same  may  possibly  be  produced. 

Since  no  single  method  is  perfectly  adequate,  the  best  attainable  result  is  to  be 
gained  by  employing  the  different  methods  that  are  any  way  available,  and  making 
one  supplement  the  defects  of  another. 

§  4.  In  preparing  the  revised  editions  of  this  Dictionary  issued  in  1847  and  in  1864, 
thorough  endeavor  was  made  to  ascertain  the  actual  usage  which  might  properly  be 
taken  as  the  standard  of  correct  pronunciation,  whether  in  America  or  England.  The 
words  in  the  vocabulary  were  marked  in  accordance  with  what  was  believed  to  be 
the  pronunciation  most  generally  approved  by  well-educated  people  in  America ;  and, 
in  cases  of  difference  between  American  and  English  usage,  or  of  divided  usage  in 
America  or  in  England,  and  especially  in  cases  of  disagreement  among  authorities, 
there  was  added  a  reference  to  the  statement  of  such  difference  or  disagreement  in 
the  "  Principles  of  Pronunciation,"  or  else  to  the  "Synopsis  of  Words  Differently 
Pronounced  by  Different  Orthoepists."  In  the  present  revision  the  same  course  is 
followed  in  these  particulars ;  and  the  pronunciation  as  given  in  1864  is  retained, 
except  when  decisive  reasons  for  a  change  have  become  apparent.  In  some  cases  of 
divided  and  unsettled  usage,  the  word  in  the  vocabulary  is  supplied  with  alternative 
forms.  The  plan  of  respelling  for  pronunciation  is  adopted  in  this  revision,  as  pref- 
erable on  the  whole  to  the  former  plan  of  diacritical  marks  without  respelling; 
and  the  unaccented  syllables  are  marked,  as  well  as  the  accented,  instead  of  being 
left  to  the  guidance  of  general  rules;  —  something  of  this  kind  being  demanded  in 
order  to  supply  a  want  that  has  been  felt,  and  that  has  previously  been  left  un- 
suppUed,  mainly  because  of  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  the  end  in  a  satisfactory 


SYSTEM    OF    ENGLISH    VOWEL    SOUNDS. 


Note.  —  The  System  of  the  Vowels  which  is  here  presented  has  for  its  basis  the 
manner  of  their  formation  by  the  organs ;  and  agrees,  ;n  its  general  features  and  the 
main  part  of  the  nomenclature,  with  that  advanced  by  Alexander  Melville  Bell  and 
the  same  as  modified  by  Henry  Sweet ;  though  differing  from  both  in  some  points  of 
considerable  importance.  A  synopsis  of  the  scheme  is  presented  in  the  Diagram  at 
the  foot  of  the  next  following  page. 

§  5.  Vowel  sound,  whether  uttered  with  tone  as  in  speaking  aloud  or  merely 
whispered,  has  its  source  in  the  glottis,  that  is,  the  vocal  cords,  or  vocal  ligaments, 
with  the  narrow  opening  between  them,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  larjmx  (see  Fig.  1). 
The  vocal  ligaments,  with  their  membranous  covering,  serve  to  produce  tone  in 
speaking  and  singing,  in  just  the  way  the  lips  do  in  blowing  a  horn  or  tnmipet,  — 
with  this  important  difference,  that  they  have  a  capacity  of  adjustment  for  tone  modu- 
lation such  as  the  lips  have  not.  Whispered  vowel  sound  is  made  by  friction  of  the 
breath  against  the  vocal  cords  or  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  are  not  then  drawn 
close  together  as  they  are  for  tone  vibration ;  and  there  is  also,  in  most  if  not  in  aU 
cases,  some  sound  produced  by  friction  in  the  passage  through  the  mouth. 

The  sound  thus  originated  is  variously  modified  by  resonance  in  the  oral  cavity ; 
which  is  molded  to  different  forms  by  different  adjustments  of  the  flexible  and 
movable  parts  of  the  mouth,  namely,  the  tongue,  soft  palate,  jaw,  lips,  cheeks,  and 
the  walls  of  the  pharynx ;  and  hence  arise  the  qualities  by  which  vowels  are  distin- 
guished one  from  another.  The  nasal  vowels,  as  in  French,  add  a  resonance  in  the 
nasal  passage,  but  a  nasal  tone  is  always  a  blemish  in  English  speech,  except  in  the 
proper  nasal  consonants,  n,  m,  ng  (§  167). 

In  speaking  aloud  or  in  singing,  the  voice  may  be  pitched  higher  or  lower  at  pleas- 
ure, carrying  with  it  all  the  while  for  any  individual  vowel  the  characteristic  quality 
imparted  by  resonance  from  the  suitably  adjusted  oral  cavity.  The  process  is  ex- 
plained by  Helmholtz  as  the  reinforcement  of  a  part  of  the  compound  tone  that 
issues  from  the  larynx.    In  a  whisper,  we  have  tones  elicited  from  the  mouth  cavity 


such  as  come  from  a  flute  or  an  organ  pipe  so  badly  blown  that  the  instrument  refuses 
to  speak  but  still  gives  out  windy  tones  of  recognizable  degrees  of  pitch;  and  each 
whispered  vowel  has  its  ov?n  characteristic  tone,  which  is  of  a  definite  pitch  invaria- 
ble for  that  vowel.  Thus,  whether  the  vowel  be  voiced  or  whispered,  it  is  the  tone 
proper  to  the  cavity  as  adjusted  for  the  vowel,  that  serves,  in  the  one  way  or  the 
other,  to  produce  the  characteristic  quality. 

§  6.  Every  part  of  the  oral  cavity  —  or,  more  precisely,  the  whole  passage  from  the 
larynx  at  one  end  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  lips  at  the  other  —  will  more  or  less  modify 
the  sound ;  but  for  any  one  vowel,  only  a  certain  portion  is  instrumental  in  giving  the 
characteristic  quality  by  which  it  is  individually  recognized.  This  part,  as  thus 
employed  and  adjusted,  may  be  called  the  vowel-chamber  forthat  vowel;  through 
its  action  as  a  resonance  chamber,  the  vowel  quality  cornea  into  being.  In  the  for- 
mation  of  a  vowel-chamber,  there  is  in  every  instance  a  PtAOE  OF  constriction  • 
made  by  a  more  or  less  close  approximation  of  some  part  of  the  tongue  to  the  hard 
palate,  or  the  soft  palate,  or  the  pharyngeal  wall ;  on  each  side  there  is  actual  con- 
tact, leaving  a  passage  through  in  the  middle ;  for  some  vowels  the  lips  are  contracted, 
making  a  superadded  place  of  constriction.  The  vowel-chamber  consists  of  the  pas- 
sage at  the  place  of  constriction  within  the  mouth,  and  together  with  this,  in  most 
cases,  the  cavity,  or  compartment,  before  or  behind  this  place,  —  unless  both  the  one 
before  and  the  one  behind  be  included.  To  make  the  vowel-chamber  complete  for  a 
clear  vowel  sound,  the  lateral  margins  of  the  tongue  are  firmly  applied  all  along  to 
the  sides  of  the  pharynx  and  soft  palate,  or  also  still  further  on  to  the  borders  of 
the  hard  palate ;  and  for  the  labial  vowels  the  walls  of  the  chamber  are  formed  in 
part  by  the  cheeks  and  lips.  A  tense  condition  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  walls  is 
requisite  for  the  resonance  that  is  essential  to  the  production  of  a  vowel  sound. 

The  position  of  the  lower  jaw  is  important,  though  in  a  subordinate  and  secondary 
sense,  and  through  its  connection  with  the  organs  directly  concerned.    Thus,  when 

•  See  Vb^ctl  Theories,  by  Alexander  Qraham  Bell,  in  "  American  Journal  ol  Otology,"  July,  1879. 
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depressed,  it  carries  with  it  the  under  Up  and  lower  teeth,  stretches  the  cheeks,  and 
allows  of  tongue  configurations  and  positions  otlierwise  difficult  or  impossible.  The 
position  of  the  lower  jaw  may  sometimes  affect  indirectly  that  of  the  larynx,  and 
even  that  of  the  soft  palate.  In  all  this  field  of  inquiry,  it  is  important  to  distin- 
guish the  incidental  from  the  essential. 

§  7.  The  character  of  the  resonance  proper  to  any  cavity,  and  thus  to  any  particular 
vowel-chamber,  will  depend  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the  cavity,  and  together  with 
this  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  material  of  which  the  several  parts  of  the 
Inclosing  walls  are  composed.  The  term  resonance,  as  descriptive  of  the  means  by 
which  vowel  quality  is  imparted,  needs  to  be  taken,  however,  as  implying  more  than 
the  simple  resonance  we  should  have  if  the  sound  wera  of  outside  origin :  as  the 
current  of  vocal  breath  strikes  upon  or  rubs  against  the  walls  of  the  oral  passage  in 
one  or  another  way  or  place,  the  Affects  thus  produced  will  mingle  with  and  otherwise 
modify  those  due  simply  to  the  size,  shape,  and  structure  of  tlie  cavity.  Some  of 
them  will  be  really  fricative,  even  in  vocal  speech,  and  thus  similar  in  kind  to  such  as 
characterize  certain  of  the  consonauts.  The  specially  effective  agency  may  also  be 
determined  to  a  particular  portion  of  a  vowel-chamber,  by  the  energetic  action  and 
tense  condition  of  such  part,  and  by  a  direction  of  the  vocal  current  so  as  to  impinge 
upon  the  same.  The  tone  proper  to  the  vowel-chamber  as  a  resonant  cavity  simply, 
while  it  is  a  prime  factor,  is  not  the  only  factor,  in  determining  the  quality  of  a  vowel. 

We  find  this  view  of  the  matter  confirmed,  if  we  try  to  utter  vowel  sounds  while 
drawing  in  the  breath.  We  can  by  this  process  elicit  vocal  tone  ;  but  we  can  in  this 
way  make  only  a  faint  approximation  to  the  vowel  qualities  evoked  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  And  again,  the  flowing  tones  of  the  singing  voice  bring  out  these  qualities 
less  distinctly  than  do  the  tones  of  speech,  which  are,  as  we  may  say,  thrown  into 
the  oral  cavity,  instead  of  flowing  in. 

Some  vowels  are  taken  more  easily  at  a  low  and  others  at  a  high  pitch.  But  this 
is  due  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  connection,  by  muscle  and  ligament,  between  the 
larynx  and  the  root  of  the  tongue  ;  in  consequence  of  which  certain  positions  of  the 
tongue  favor  the  adjustment  of  the  larj-nx  for  a  higher  and  others  for  a  lower  pitch. 
A  change  in  the  pitch  of  a  given  vowel  may  thus  involve  some  change  in  the  shape 
of  the  vowel-chamber,  but  not  so  great  as  to  forbid  a  sufficiently  accurate  definition  of 
the  several  vowel  positions. 

§  8.  For  the  vowel  a  (arm,  ah),  —  with  its  "wide"  variant  a  (ask,  pass,  §§  13, 
61), —  the  constriction  is  made  by  approximating  the  extreme  back  part  of  the  tongue 
to  the  back  wall  of  the  pharynx ;  the  place  is  thus  very  near  to  the  larynx  and  the 
root  of  the  tongue  (see  Fig.  1).  Above  this  place,  the  vowel-chamber  curves  forward 
and  opens  gradually  between  the  tongue  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pharyngeal  wall 
and  soft  palate  on  the  other.  It  reaches  no  further  forward  than  the  front  limit  of 
the  soft  palate :  the  vowel  gets  its  essential  quality  in  the  space  thus  bounded, 
though  subject  to  some  modification  by  means  of  parts  of  the  mouth  further  forward  ; 
contraction  of  the  lips,  though  it  may  impair,  will  not  obliterate  the  characteristic 
quality  of  the  vowel - 

This  may  properly  oe  denominated  the  Open-throat  vowel,  since  it  is  formed 
in  the  throat  and  the  parts  adjacent,  and  with  the  throat  in  the  upper  or  forward  part 
quite  open,  neither  obstructed  nor  constricted,  so  that  the  sound  is  reflected  and 
thrown  forward,  directly  and  without  hindrance,  from  the  pharyngeal  wall.  By  the 
throat  is  here  meant  the  fauces, — the  passage  that  runs  from  the  mouth  to  the  oesoph- 
agus and  the  larynx,  —  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  as  applied  to  interior  parts. 
The  peculiar  formation  of  this  vowel  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  separating  it  from  the 
back  vowels  (§  11),  among  which  it  has  been  ranked  by  Mr.  Bell ;  these  involve  a  con- 
striction in  the  front  of  the  throat.  The  description  here  given  makes  clear  the  rela- 
tions of  this  vowel  to  the  two  series  of  the  front  and  the  back  vowels.  —  See  §§  12, 
15,  57-69. 

§  9.  For  the  two  groups  (§§  10, 11)  next  to  be  mentioned,  the  constriction  is  made 
by  approximation  of  the  tongue  to  the  hard  palate  in  the  one  case  and  to  the  soft 
palate  in  the  other,  —  thus  in  each  case  dividing  the  oral  passage  into  two  compart- 
ments, one  of  which,  however,  contributes  so  much  more  than  the  other  to  the 
quality  of  the  vowel  that  this  one  may,  together  with  the  constricted  channel,  be 
properly  regarded  as  the  vowel-chamber. 

§  10.  When  the  constriction  is  made  by  arching  up  the  tongue  under  the  hard 
palate,  we  have  the  tripartite  series,  namely,  e  (eve),  a  (ale),  and  &  (care),  each 
member  of  which  has  also  its  "  wide  "  variant  (§  13).  These  are  denominated  FRONT 
VOWELS,  and  otherwise  are  often  called  palatal  vowels. 

The  three  members  of  the  series  are  distinguished  as  HIGH  (e),  MID  (a,  without  the 
"vanish  "),  and  low  (a,  without  the  glide  to  r).  The  change  from  e  to  a,  and  again 
from  a  to  &,  is  made  by  lowering  the  parts  of  the  tongue  before  and  in  the  front 
and  behind  and  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  place  of  constriction,  which  is  thus  made 
shorter  ;  the  channel  of  the  vowel-chamber  at  the  place  of  constriction  is  at  the  same 
time  made  broader  from  side  to  side ;  but  the  distance  between  tongue  and  palate 
at  this  place  need  not  be  increased ;  *  in  each  case  the  passage  may  be  as  close  as  it 
can  be  without  consonantal  friction.  — See  Fig.  2. 

If  we  consider  the  vowel-chamber  as  made  up  of  the  passage  where  constricted 
together  with  the  cavity  behind  this  place,  we  may,  as  has  often  been  done,  compare 
it  to  a  bottle  with  a  narrow  neck,  —  the  neck  curved  forward  somewhat  like  the 

•  See  "  Handbook  of  Phonetics,"  by  Henry  Sweet,  p.  211. 


beak  of  a  retort,  —  and  with  the  neck  broader  and  shorter  for  the  lower  than  for 
the  higher  of  the  series,  and  the  body  of  the  bottle  differing  in  size  and  shape 
for  the  one  and  the  other. 

For  the  high,  e  (eve),  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  forward ;  also,  the  surface  of 
the  tongue  back  of  the  place  of  constriction  and  down  toward  the  root  is  quite  con- 
cave from  side  to  side,  and  up  and  down  as  well ;  it  becomes  less  and  less  so  for  the 
mid  aud  the  low,  falling  back  with  a  more  and  more  even  slope  ;  the  arch  of  the  soft 
palate  is  at  the  same  time  more  and  more  flattened,  and  the  lower  jaw  is  of  neces- 
sity more  and  more  depressed,  and  is  also  drawn  back ;  if  it  be  not  so  drawn  back, 
the  soft  palate  will  be  dragged  forward  by  the  tongue,  and  thus  a  nasal  twang  will 
be  inevitable.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  most  effective  part  of  the  vowel- 
chamber  for  the  high  (e)  may  be  perceived  as  extending  not  far  back  from  the  place 
of  constriction,  aud  as  reaching  further  and  further  back  for  the  mid  and  for  the  low. 
The  passage  at  the  place  of  constriction  and  the  larger  compartment  behind  the 
same  are  two  distinct  resonant  cavities,  each  having  as  such  a  pitch  proper  to  itself. 
The  investigations  of  Helmholtz,  Graham  Bell,  and  others  have  shown  that,  in  pass- 
ing from  the  low,  fi,  (c&re),  to  the  high,  e  (eve),  the  pitch  of  the  forward  portion 
rises ;  while,  conversely,  that  of  the  cavity  behind  it  becomes  at  the  same  time 
deeper ;  —  as  a  consequence,  of  course,  of  corresponding  changes  of  configuration. 
For  the  front  vowels  in  detail,  see  §§  43-50,  75-84,  102-104. 

§  11.  When  the  constriction  is  at  the  soft  palate,  involving  retraction  and  humping 
up  of  the  tongue,  we  have  another  series  of  three,  with  their  "  wide  "  variants  (§  13), 
denominated  back  vowels,  namely,  db  (food)  high,  o  (old,  without  the  usual 
"vanish  ")  mid,  aud  a  (all)  LOW,  —  differenced  as  the  tongue  is  swelled  up  higher 
or  less  high  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  and  thus  reaches  to  a  higher  or  lower  —  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  a  more  or  less  forward  —  point  along  the  soft  palate.  Thus,  in 
the  back  as  well  as  the  front  vowels,  the  place  of  constriction  is  longest  for  the  high, 
shorter  for  the  mid,  and  still  shorter  for  the  low,  —  shortened  at  the  forward  or  upper 
end  of  the  place  for  the  back  vowels,  as  it  is  at  the  rearward  end  for  the  front 
vowels.  The  broadening  of  the  vowel-chamber,  the  flattening  of  the  arch  of  the 
soft  palate,  and  the  lowering  of  tlie  jaw,  in  the  change  from  high  to  mid  and  from 
mid  to  low,  occur  in  the  back  as  well  as  in  the  front  vowels.  The  more  and  more 
gradual  and  regular,  and  longer  and  longer,  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  tongue  back- 
wards in  the  front  series,  is  paralleled,  inversely,  by  a  similar  change  forwards  in 
the  back  series.  The  extreme  retraction  of  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  for  the  high- 
back,  ob  (food),  corresponds  to  the  drawing  forward  of  the  root  and  hinder  part  of 
the  tongue  for  the  high-front,  e  (eve).  —  See  Figs.  2,  4. 

All  of  the  back  vowels  take  a  labial  modification,  and  are  thus  of  the  class  termed 
labial,  or  ROUNDED,  vowels.  The  high  are  more  rounded,  that  is,  have  the  lips 
more  contracted,  than  the  mid,  and  the  mid  more  than  the  low.  The  vowel-chamber 
for  all  of  the  back  vowels  has  its  forward  limit  made  by  the  lips,  and  takes  in  at  the 
other  extremity  the  place  of  constriction  on  the  soft  palate,  the  compartment  below 
this  place  contributing  but  a  comparatively  unimportant  part. 

The  labial  modification  is  quite  indispensable  for  the  back  vowels.  If  we  try  to 
"  imround  "  them  —  that  is,  to  utter  them  with  the  corners  of  the  lips  drawn  far 
back,  while  nolding  the  palato-lingual  position  unchanged  —  we  succeed  in  getting 
only  a  kind  of  noise  made  by  friction  of  the  vocal  current  against  the  soft  palate  aud 
uvula,  with  the  loss  of  clear  vowel  quality.  We  can,  indeed,  by  retracting  the  tongue 
much  more  than  is  done  for  the  normal  back  vowels,  produce  something  strongly 
resembling  them,  with  comparatively  little  help  from  the  agency  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks.  But  such  sounds  and  such  positions  of  the  organs  bear  no  part  in  correctly 
spoken  English.  It  is  at  the  same  time  true  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  diminished  lip- 
rounding  may  be  fairly  well  compensated  by  increased  retraction  of  the  tongue. 

The  greater  contraction  and  protrusion  of  the  lips,  and  the  greater  retraction  of 
the  tongue  and  consequent  greater  dimensions  of  the  cavity,  —  the  depth  of  which 
is  also  increased  by  the  upward  bulging  of  the  soft  palate,  —  cause  the  high  position 
for  the  back  vowels  to  give  a  deeper  resonance  than  the  mid,  and  the  mid  than  the 
low  :  there  is  thus  presented  a  correspondence  in  this  respect  with  the  back  cavity  of 
the  front  vowels. 
For  these  vowels  in  detail,  see  §§  70,  74, 108-122,  126-128,  136-138. 
§  12.  In  both  the  front  and  the  back  series  (§§  10, 11)  the  change  of  organic  position 
from  that  of  the  open-throat  vowel,  a  (arm),  a  (ask,  §  8),  is  least  for  the  low,  and 
greatest  for  the  high  ;  this  vowel  being  nearly  related  to  the  low  in  both  series.  It  is 
thus  properly  to  be  regarded  as  the  common  extremity,  or  point  of  departure,  for 
the  two  series,  which  proceed  from  it  by  a  regular  gradation,  as  is  represented  in  the 
Diagram. 

§  13.  Each  of  all  these  vowels  (§§  8, 10, 11)  has  a  variant  denominated  WIDE,  as 
distinguished  from  the  above  described,  the  narrow.*  We  have  a  (arm)  narrow,  st 
(ask)  wide ;  &  (c^re)  narrow,  a  (am,  cat)  wide ;  a  (ale,  without  the  "  vanish  ") 
narrow,  e  (end,  pet)  wide ;  e  (eve)  narrow,  i  (ill,  pit)  wida ;  and  a  (all)  narrow, 
6  (5dd)  or  a  (wliat)  wide ;  o  (old)  narrow,  6  (obey)  wide ;  oo  (food)  narrow, 
<ib  (f  d'bt)  wide.  The  place  of  constriction  is  widened  out  by  increase  of  distance 
between  the  tongue  and  the  palate  or  the  pharyngeal  wall,  not  only  by  drawing  away 
the  entire  body  of  the  tongue,  but  by  reducing  the  convexity  across  the  surface,  that 
is,  by  letting  down  the  tongue  in  this  way  toward  the  condition  of  indifference  it 

•  The  narrow,  so  termed  by  Mr.  Sweet  and  others,  were  called  the  primary  by  Mr.  Bell. 


DIAGRAM    OF    THE    SIMPLE   VOWEL    SOUNDS    IN    ENGLISH. 

The  Diagram  exhibits  the  arrangement  of  the  vowels  in  the  System  and  represents  their  relations,  as  explained  in  these  pages;  giving  also  their  descriptive 
names.  —  See  §  25. 

The  a  (ale)  and  5  (old)  are  here  to  be  taken  as  meaning  only  the  radical  part  without  the  usual  "  vanish  "  (§  18) ;  and  the  &  (cftre)  as  apart  from  the  "  glide  "  to 
the  r.    For  the  back  vowels,  except  the  back-mixed,  the  term  "  roimd"  (§  11)  is  commonly  added  as  part  of  the  name.    Thus,  a  (all)  is  the  low-back-narrow-round  vowel. 


arm ;    •        •      described  as     .       .       .       •       •       •    Open-throat :  narrow. 
ask  ;...„„ Open-throat  -.  wide. 


ft)  ft;         5,  a  ,- 


care,  am ;  odd,  all ; 


Low-front :  narrow,  wide.   Low-back  :  wide,  narrow. 


a,  8; 

ta.s; 


S,o; 


St  I;  db,  ob  ; 

iSX,  htwi  initial  part ; 


ale,  end  ;  obey,  old ; 

iff  ern,  ever  ;     [lip,  flrn ; 


„  „     €ve,  ill ; 
>,  „  [use; 


f dbt,  food  ;  „ 


.       Mid-front :  narrow,  wide. 

[Mid-front-mixed :  narrow,  wide. 

High-front :  narrow,  wide. 
[High- front -mixed:  wide. 


Mid-back :  wide,  narrow. 
[Mid-back-mixed :  wide,  narrow. 

High-back :  wide,  narrow. 
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takes  when  in  repose.  For  the  narrow,  the  tongue  is  pressed  with  some  force  toward 
the  palate  or  pharyngeal  wall,  making  contact  and  meeting  resistance  on  the  lateral 
margins,  and  being  thus  firmly  braced  in  position,.  For  the  wide,  this  pressure  is  not 
exerted,  and  this  support  is  wanting ;  the  tongue  is  merely  projected  into  position, 
and  leans  upon  nothing,  or  only  spreads  itself  against  the  teeth  or  other  parts  on  each 
side,  and  finds  in  any  way  but  slight  support,  —  hence  the  commonly  abrupt  charac- 
ter and  naturally  short  quantity  of  the  wide.  "  A  sort  of  precision  aud  firmness  "  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  opposite  in  the  other,  have  been  emphatically  noticed  by  Mi-. 
Bell  (University  Lectures)  as  differentiating  qualities  of  the  "primary"  and  the 
"wide."— See  §21. 

The  widening  causes  change  in  the  shape  and  size  of  the  whole  vowel-chamber.  It 
makes  it  larger  in  the  case  of  the  front  vowels  (§  10).  lu  the  case  of  the  open- 
throat  a  (arm,  §  8)  narrow,  a  (ask)  wide,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  for  the  narrow  the 
fore  part  of  the  tongue  is  of  necessity  pressed  downward  and  rather  retracted,  while 
for  the  wide  it  is  projected  forward  and  considerably  raised,  —  in  consequence  of 
the  widening  at  the  place  of  constriction.  Also  in  the  back  vowels  (§  11),  the  fore 
part  of  the  tongue  is  necessarily  less  retracted  for  the  wide  than  for  the  narrow ; 
the  labial  rounding  or  contraction  is  at  the  same  time  less,  and  is  made  with  less 
tension.  The  channel  through  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  is  in  all  cases  made  larger 
for  the  wide.  —  See  Figs.  1,  3,  5. 

The  changes  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  tongue,  from  the  narrow  to  the  wide, 
carry  with  them  corresponding  changes  in  the  position  of  the  lower  jaw. 

All  the  front  vowels  are  converted  from  narrow  to  wide  in  the  way  shown  for  &, 
(c^re),  in  Fig.  3 ;  and  all  the  back  vowels,  as  sho\vn  for  ob  (food),  in  Fig.  5. 

§  14.  The  narrow  and  the  wide  may,  in  a  given  case,  be  regarded  either  as  dif- 
ferent vowels  or  as  different  forms  of  the  same  vowel,  but  are  commonly  spoken  of 
as  different  vowels.  The  two  of  each  pair  are  perceived  as  characterized  by  the 
same  fundamental  quality,  and  as  differentiated  by  features  common  to  all  the  wide 
and  the  opposite  appertaining  to  all  the  narrow. 

§  15.  There  are  intermediate  degrees  of  narrow  and  wide  which  need  to  be  noticed 
(§§  23,  48) ;  and  there  are  forms  of  forcible  tongue  pressure  away  from  the  palate, 
making  vowels  still  more  open  than  what  we  call  the  wide,  and  with  prolonged  quan- 
tity, as  heard  in  certain  provincial  and  rustic  modes  of  speech  (see  §  50).  There  are 
also  various  shades  of  sound  between  the  high  and  mid,  and  between  the  mid  and 
low.  And  every  vowel  is  subject  to  variations  in  position  and  in  sound  as  conjoined 
with  different  consonants.  These  many  and  minute  varieties  can  not  all  be  defined 
with  accuracy.  In  a  vowel  scheme  for  ordinary  uses,  only  the  more  prominent  and 
plainly  distinguishable  diversities  are  to  be  marked,  and  the  fixed  points  on  the 
Bcale  are  to  be  taken  with  some  latitude  of  variation. 

In  the  case  of  the  open-throat  or  pharyngeal  vowels,  of  which  we  have  noted  a 
narrow,  a  (arm),  and  a  wide,  a  (ask),  a  nicer  analysis  might  give  as  many  varieties, 
though  not  so  strongly  marked,  as  we  have  in  the  other  groups,  that  is  to  say,  a  high, 
a  mid,  and  a  low,  and  of  each  of  these  a  narrow  and  a  wide.  But,  for  ordinary 
orthoepical  purposes,  such  a  minute  subdivision  is  unnecessary.  Only,  when  the 
wide  a  is  prolonged,  it  takes  a  narrow  form,  but  not  identical  with  a  (iirm),  being 
made  with  the  place  of  constriction  higher  up  in  the  pharynx.  The  vowel  quality, 
as  made  higher  or  lower  in  the  way  here  described,  will  naturally  vary  with  the 
higher  or  lower  pitch  of  the  voice.  And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  ordinary 
"Italian  a"  in  English,  as  in  father,  etc.,  is  heard  in  various  forms  as  higher  and 
lower  in  organic  position.  The  a  (ask)  will,  indeed,  be  ordinarily  higher  as  well  as 
wider  than  the  a  (arm).  —  See  §  59. 

§  16.  (a)  There  is  a  fourth  order  of  vowels  in  addition  to  the  three  above  de- 
scribed (§§  8,  10,  11),  though  it  would  not  be  altogether  amiss  to  regard  it  as  a  variety 
running  through  the  other  three.  To  this  the  term  MIXED  is  applied  in  the  Bell 
nomenclature.  It  comprises,  in  the  English,  ■&  (ftrn),  u.  (up),  and  e  (fern,  ever). 
Sounds  of  this  order  occur  also  in  the  first  part  of  the  glide  between  the  initial  and 
the  final  elements  of  the  long  i  and  ou  diphthongs  (§  19  a) ;  and  make  the  glide 
between  any  vowel  not  of  the  mixed  order  and  a  following  r,  to  which  consonant 


the  mixed  vowels  themselves  bear  a  close  resemblance.  Unaccented  vowels  tend, 
for  the  most  part,  to  a  sound  of  this  sort,  when  they  do  not  go  over  to  the  neutral 
vowel.  —  See  §§  17,  38,  39,  85-95,  105, 123,  124,  139-142. 

These  are  called  "  mixed  "  because  regarded  as  formed  by  a  kind  of  blending  of 
the  organic  positions  for  the  front  and  the  back  vowels,  or  a  neutrality  between 
them.  Though  the  term,  as  thus  understood,  is  not  wholly  inappropriate,  the  more 
essential  characteristic  of  this  class  is  that  the  passage  at  the  place  of  constriction 
—  which  in  this  case  is  both  longer  and  mucli  more  open  than  it  is  for  the  other 
vowels  —  has  the  part  of  the  tongue  along  the  middle  line  depressed  and  the  lateral 
borders  raised,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  trough,  and  to  make,  in  conjunction  witli  the 
palate,  a  rough  approximation  to  a  cylindrical  dumnel*  Instead  of  a  passage  with 
cross  section  somewhat  crescent-shaped,  concave  on  the  palate  and  convex  on  the 
tongue,  as  for  other  vowels,  we  have  a  passage  concave  on  both  tongue  and  palate. 
And  this  passage  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  entire  vowel-chamber,  being, 
as  it  is,  the  main  and  the  effective  portion  of  all  that  might  be  included  in  the  desig- 
nation. 

(b)  The  vowels  of  this  class  may  properly  be  subdivided  into  front  and  back, 
and  under  each  may  be  distinguished  a  HIGH,  a  MID,  and  a  LOW  ;  also,  mider  each 
of  these,  a  narrow  and  a  wide.  The  front-mixed  are  made  mainly  under  the  hard 
palate,  and  the  back-mixed  mainly  under  the  soft  palate.  For  the  high  of  each  the 
vowel-chamber  reaches  well  forward,  and  in  the  change  from  high  to  mid,  aud  again 
from  mid  to  low,  falls  back  somewhat  in  place,  and  is  made  larger  in  dimension. 
The  Enghsh  O.  (firn),  narrow,  and  ii  (up),  wide,  are  mid-back-mixed  ;  e  (fern), 
narrow,  and  e  (ever),  wide,  are  mid-frout-mixed.  The  high-f ront-mixed,  —  which, 
labially  rounded,  make  the  u  French  and  U  German,  —  we  have  in  English  as  the 
brief  initial  element  of  u  (use,  §  132). 

The  liigh-front-mixed,  just  above  described,  are  closely  related  to  the  high-front 
vowels,  e  (eve,  §  10)  and  i  (ill) ;  the  mid,  e  (fern,  ever),  to  the  mid-front,  a  (ale) 
and  6  (find)  ;  a  variant  pronunciation  in  fern,  earn,  etc.,  low  instead  of  mid,  — 
more  common  formerly  than  at  present,  —  is  nearly  related  to  the  low-front,  5,  (cftre). 
The  mid-back-mixed,  fi  (lirn),  li  (iip),  have  a  similar  relation  to  the  mid-back,  o 
(old)  and  6  (obey),  though  not  so  obvious,  because  these  (5  and  6)  are  labially 
rounded,  while  the  ft  aud  u  are  not  so,  or  but  sUghtly  if  at  all ;  a  variety,  low  instead 
of  mid,  heard  as  a  dialectic  or  an  indiWdual  pecuharity  in  the  pronunciation  of  these 
vowels,  has  a  quite  obvious  affinity  to  the  open-throat,  ii  (iirm),  a  (ask).  The  Dia- 
gram exhibits  these  relations  in  the  leading  instances.  The  existence  of  tlie  relations 
as  here  pointed  out  justifies  the  introducing  of  such  terms  as  front-mixed  and  back- 
mixed. 

The  ft  (firn)  and  e  (fern)  are  distinguished  as  narrow.,  from  ii  (tip),  e  (ev6r), 
wide.  They  are  marked  as  such  by  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  narrow  and 
wide  of  the  other  groups  (§§  13,  21) ;  only  in  this  case  we  have  for  the  wide  a  concav- 
ity made  less  deep,  instead  of  a  convexity  flattened  down,  and  we  have  the  bracing 
action  for  the  narrow  made  by  a  pull  downward  on  the  middle  line  and  a  firm 
pressure  at  the  sides.  It  is  no  matter  if,  by  a  partial  change  in  signification,  of  a 
kind  not  uncommon  in  scientific  as  well  as  in  popular  language,  it  so  comes  about 
that  the  wide  have  the  interval  between  tongue  and  palate  no  greater  in  this  case 
than  the  narrow,  since  the  essential  and  more  important  characteristic  remains,  as 
before  described  (§  13). 

(c)  The  rounding  of  the  tongue  in  these  vowels  produces  an  effect  for  the  ear 
somewhat  like  that  of  lip-rounding.  Tongue-rounding  and  lip-rounding  are  combined 
in  the  French  eu  and  u,  German  o  and  ii.  The  term  tongue-rounded  would  in  fact 
describe  the  whole  class  more  accurately  than  mixed.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
lip-rounding  takes  a  characteristically  different  shape  in  the  mixed  from  what  it 
does  in  the  back  vowels.  There  is  some  degree  of  lip-rounding  in  ti  (iise),  and  even 
a  slight  degree  in  e  (fern). 

(d)  The  mixed  vowels  are  closely  allied  to  the  consonant  r,  into  which  they  ar» 

•  See  Wilhelm  Victor  :  EUmeiite  der  Fhonetik,  §  5G. 


VIEWS    OP    THE    VOCAL    ORGANS    (THE    RIGHT    HALF)    IN    VOWEL   POSITIONS. 


1  Hard  Palate.  2  Soft  Palate.  3  4  Back  Wall  of 
the  Pharynx.  5  Tongue.  6  Tongue  Bone.  7  Right 
Vocal  Cord,  below;  right  False  Vocal  Cord,  abo\e, 
both  attached  to  the  Thyroid  Cartilage  in  front,  and  to 
the  right  Arytenoid  Cartilage  behind.  8  Fold,  ex- 
tended from  the  border  of  the  right  haU  of  the  Epiglot- 
tis in  front  to  the  right  Arytenoid  Cartilage  behind , 
back  of  which  is  shown,  in  cross-section,  the  Transverse 
Muscle  that  runs  from  the  right  to  the  left  Arytenoid 
9  Cricoid  Cartilage.  10  Windpipe.  11  Oesophagus 
C  Place  of  Constriction. 

[The  Thyroid  Cartilage  extends  back  in  two  broad 
plates,  one  on  each  side ;  each  one  hinged,  or  pivoted, 
at  a  point  on  the  outside  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  Cri- 
coid.   The  Thyroid  thus  serves  as  a  lever  for  stretching 


.  Narrou,  arm.     Wide,  ask. 


or  relaxing  the  Vocal  Cords.  The  Tongue  Bone  ex- 
tends back  in  two  branches  above  the  Thyroid  plates. 
Each  Arytenoid  is  a  pyramid  with  a  triangHlar  base,  of 
which  the  outer  angle  (not  seen  in  the  engraving)  rests 
upon  the  Cricoid,  while  the  inner  front  angle  holds  the 
end  of  a  Vocal  Ligament,  and  the  inner  angle  in  the 
rear  is  held  fast  by  a  short  Ugament  to  the  Cricoid.  The 
Arytenoids  serve  as  levers  for  moving  and  adjusting 
the  Vocal  Cords.  When  the  Cords  are  brought  close 
together,  the  passage  between  the  Cartilages  may  either 
remain  open  or  be  closed :  closed  by  the  joining,  and 
opened  by  the  disjoining,  of  their  front  edges,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  —  the  Transverse  Muscle  barring  the 
way  behind  at  all  times.  The  False  Vocal  Cords  have  no 
direct  agency  in  phonation.] 


High,  eve.     Low,  care. 


Narrow,  care.     Wide,  am. 


High,  food     Low,  ^U.  .j 


Narrow,  food.     Wide,  foot. 


On  Fig.  2,  a  (ale)  would  take  an  intermediate  position :  so  5  (old),  on  Fig.  4.  Wide  forms  of  all  front  vowels  are  fashioned  as  shown  by  Fig.  3  j  of  back  vowels,  as  by  Fig.  5. 


GUIDE   TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


lix 


converted  by  raising  the  point  of  the  tongue  toward  the  palate  (see  §  250).  Hence, 
they  form  the  glide  couuecting  r  with  vowels  preceding.  The  mid-mixed  e  (fern, 
ever)  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  dental  r  (§  251),  and  the  low-mixed  to  the  palatal 
(§  252).  It  is  through  the  influence  of  the  following  r  that  the  present  sound  of  e  in 
fern,  her,  etc.,  and  of  I  in  fir,  sir,  etc.,  has  been  developed  from  the  original 
sounds  of  6  (6ud)  or  a  (ale),  and  i  (ill)  or  e  (eve). 

§  17.  The  English  vowels  of  the  mixed  (§  16)  class  are  the  nearest  to  the  obscure 
sound  of  the  so-called  NEUTRAL  VOWEL,  otherwise  named  the  natural  vowel,  —  that 
is,  the  vocal  sound  produced  with  the  least  articulative  effort,  or  with  none  at  all, 
and  heard,  except  as  a  glide,  only  in  unaccented  syllables.  The  latter  differs  from 
the  former  in  being  made  without  the  concave  configuration  of  the  tongue,  and  with 
a  less  tense  condition  of  the  organs.  It  admits  of  considerable  variety  of  tongue 
position.  Every  short  vowel  is  liable  in  very  rapid  speech  —  though  some  more  than 
others  —  to  fall  into  it  (see  §§  3S,  39).  We  have  it  also  in  the  voice-glide  (§  95),  heard 
in  the  final  syllables  of  words  like  open,  able,  and  of  words  (really  dissyllabic)  like 
cbasm.  The  glide  (§  IGl)  from  vocal  consonant  to  vowel,  as  in  go,  day,  low, 
etc.,  and  from  vowel  to  consonant,  as  in  ebb,  add,  oar,  etc.,  goes  through  the 
neutral  vowel  in  most  cases.     So  does  the  glide  within  diphthongs  (§  19  a). 

§  18.  The  nineteen  (see  Diagram)  as  above  described,  aside  from  the  neutral 
vowel,  but  inclusive  of  the  initial  element  in  u  (use,  §§  19  6,  132),  make  up  the 
complete  list  of  the  simple  vowel  sounds,  or  of  what  need  to  be  noted  as  such 
(§  15)  in  English.  The  i  (ice,  §  100)  and  the  u  (use,  §  132)  are  diphthongs.  Also, 
a  (ale,  §  45),  with  the  usual  vanish  in  i  (ill),  and  o  (old,  §  109),  with  the  vanish  in 
db  (f  o^ot),  are  diphthongs. 

§  19  (a).  The  PURE  DIPHTHONGS  in  English  are  made  up  as  follows  :  —  (1)  The  i 
(ice,  §  100)  consists  mainly  of  the  glide  between  the  initial  and  the  final  element,  no 
one  part  having  i-iedominance.  It  begins  with  a  (ask,  §  61),  or  a  sound  nearer  to  u 
(tip,  §  141),  and  proceeds  through  sounds  of  the  mixed  order  (§  16),  followed  by  those 
of  the  neutral  vowel,  on  to  the  final  element  i  (ill,  §  103).  As  usually  pronounced,  it 
differs  somewhat  from  the  word  aye  (yea)  :  this  begins  with  a  (arm,  §  57),  and 
also  gives  more  prominence  to  the  initial  element  and  somewhat  more  to  the  final, 
and  less  to  the  connecting  glide.  (2)  The  ou  (out,  §  129)  is  like  i  (ice,  §§  99,  100) 
in  having  no  part  predomintmt ;  also,  in  beginning  with  the  same  element ;  it  then 
takes  a  different  direction,  through  sounds  of  tlie  mixed  and  the  neutral  order,  with 
gradually  increased  labial  rounding,  and  terminates  in  o~o  (fo^bt,  §  128).  (3)  The 
oi  (oil,  §  129)  begins  with  a  (all,  §  70),  or  a  sound  between  this  and  6  (ddd,  §  118), 
taking  it  for  the  main  part,  and  glides  on  to  i  (ill,  §  103).  Both  (4)  a  (ale,  §  45) 
and  (5)  o  (old,  §  109)  with  the  usual  vanish,  give  much  the  greater  prominence  to 
the  initial  element.  (6)  The  u  after  certain  consonants — as  in  liite,  jii'ry,  suit, 
duke,  tiiue,  etc.  (see  §  134 )  — begins  with  the  high-front  mixed  vowel  allied  to  i 
(ill,  §  166),  and,  without  taking  the  y  sound,  glides  on  to  ob  (food,  §  127),  and  has 
that  for  the  main  part. 

(6)  The  following,  as  taking  a  semivowel  y  or  w  sound  within  the  glide,  are  impure 
DIPHTHONGS: — (1)  The  u  (iise,  pure,  §  132),  or  e-vv  in  few,  etc.,  differs  fro- 
the  ii  in  IQte,  etc.  —  the  pure  diphthong  No.  6  above,  —  by  interposing  the  y  sound 
OS  part  of  the  glide  between  the  initial  and  the  final  elements.  (2)  There  are  several 
impure  diphttongs  that  begin  with  a  brief  i  (ill)  and  run  through  y  to  different 
endings;  as  the  ea  in  malleable  —  when  pronounced  mai'lya-b'l  (§97)  —  the 
eou  in  nauseous,  the  eu  in  grandeur  (§  97) ;  the  la  in  cordial,  filial,  fa- 
miliarity, iou  in  bilious,  iu  in  genius,  io  in  minion  (§  106) ;  also,  ya  in 
yarn,  you  in  young,  yo  in  yore,  and  ya^v  in  yawl,  when  uttered,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  with  a  brief  initial  i  sound  (§  272).  (3)  The  other  kind  of  impure  diph- 
thong begins  with  a  brief  do  (f  <MJt,  §  128)  sound,  and  glides  through  a  more  or  less 
complete  consonant  w  on  to  the  final  vowel  sound ;  as  in  quail,  quite,  quality, 
guano,  swim,  s^van,  sivell,  wben,  etc.  ;  and  may  be  heard  even  iu  warn, 
ivish,  well,  woe,  we,  aa  usually  pronounced  (§  266). 

(c)  Of  the  pure  diphthongs,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  they  all  proceed  from  a  place  of 
constriction  further  back  in  the  mouth  to  one  more  forward,  or  from  a  low  to  a  high 
vowel,  —  that  is,  from  a  more  open  to  a  more  close  palato-lingual  position  ;  or  else,  as 
the  u  in  liite,  etc..  No.  6,  from  a  more  open  to  a  more  close  lip  configuration.  The 
impure  diphthongs  with  y  for  the  connecting  glide  proceed  in  a  backward  direction 
from  their  high-front  starting  point ;  and  those  with  the  w  glide  proceed  from  a  more 
close  to  a  more  open  lip  configuration  :  the  consonant  glides  in  these  cases  are  gen- 
erated by  the  relaxation  from  vowel  tension  that  ensues  in  passing  from  close  to 
open. 

(d)  The  vowelized  r  (§  253),  when  this  form  is  used,  —  as  in  far,  ear,  ire,  more. 


worm,  earth,  etc.,  —  is  usually  a  sound  of  the  mixed  (§  16)  class ;  and  may  either 
be  added  to  the  preceding  vowel  as  a  separate  sound,  or  may  in  conjunction  with  it 
make  a  diphthong  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Besides  this  sort,  and  that  heard,  as  stated 
above  (6),  in  grandeur,  nauseous,  bilious,  genius,  etc.,  and  the  long  1,  pre- 
ferred by  some,  commencing  with  a  mixed  vowel  sound,  —  ui  instead  of  ai,  —  other 
possible  diphthongs  with  mixed  vowels  bearing  a  part  as  initial  or  final  elements  are 
not  actually  heard  in  Eughsh,  unless  as  dialectic  or  individual  peculiarities. 

(e)  In  uttering  a  diphthong,  the  organs  are  not  held  anywhere  in  a  fixed  position, 
but  proceed  by  a  continuous  glide  from  beginning  to  end  ;  only  the  change  goes  more 
slowly  to  or  from  any  element  that  appears  to  predominate.  Tliis  is  true  even  of 
a  (ale)  and  o  (old)  as  uttered  with  the  "  vanish." 

§  20.  The  terms  OPEN  and  CLOSE  may  be  applied  to  describe  either  the  difference 
of  low,  mid,  and  high,  or  that  of  narrow  and  wide,  —  or  that  between  the  open- 
throat  vowel  and  any  or  all  of  the  others.  Tliey  are  thus  wanting  in  exactness.  We 
can  not  say,  for  instance,  of  the  low-front-narrow  a  (c&re),  that  it  is  more  or  less 
open  than  the  mid-front-wide  6  (find),  or  even  the  high-front-wide  i  (ill); — see 
§§10, 13.  It  is  impossible  to  arrange  all  the  vowels  on  a  single  linear  scale,  or  even  on 
two  single  lines,  as  more  or  less  open  and  close.  We  can  say,  however,  of  the  a  (arm) 
that  it  is  the  most  open  of  all. 

§  21.  Among  the  vowels  as  narrow  and  wide  (§  13),  there  are  certain  important 
relations  as  concerns  LONG  and  short  quantity.  Some  are  naturally  long,  and 
can  not  be  shortened  beyond  a  certain  limit  without  a  change  of  quality.  Others  are 
naturally  short,  and  can  be  prolonged  only  by  a  special  effort.  All  the  wide  are  natu- 
rally short,  and  the  narrow  naturally  long,  because  of  the  fixed,  braced  position  of 
the  tongue  in  the  latter  case  and  the  opposite  in  the  former  (§  13).  Also,  the  wide 
require  a  greater  expenditure  of  vocalized  breath  to  produce  the  proper  resonance  in 
the  wider  passage,  and  hence  are  not  so  easily  prolonged,  and  can  not  possibly  be 
prolonged  to  an  equal  extent ;  their  duration  being  limited  simply  by  the  supply  of 
air  from  the  lungs.  The  narrow  long  vowels,  when  shortened,  verge  toward  the  wide ; 
the  shorter  wide,  when  lengthened,  tend  to  the  narrow,  or  may  turn  to  a  still  wider, 
or  rather  a  more  open,  form.  —  See  §§  15,  30,  37. 

§  22.  The  sounds  symbolized  by  a,  e,  i,  5,  ii,  as  being  the  most  frequent  of  the 
long  sounds  denoted  by  these  letters,  are  called  their  REGULAR  LONG  sounds;  and, 
for  the  like  reason,  a,  fi,  i,  o,  ii,  their  regular  short  sounds.  The  regular  long 
and  short  of  the  same  letter  are,  however,  in  no  case  variants  of  each  other,  as 
narrow  and  wide,  or  as  the  long  and  short  of  the  same  sound.  This  discrepancy  is  a 
consequence  of  changes  in  orthoepic  quality  which  the  long  or  the  short,  or  both, 
have  undergone  since  their  place  was  fixed  in  the  general  orthography  of  the  language. 

§  23.  The  regular  short  vowels  a,  6,  i,  5,  ii  (am,  find,  ill,  odd,  up ;  pat,  pet, 
pit,  li6t,  hilt),  pronounced  in  the  proper  English  way,  are  a  marked  peculiarity  of 
the  language.  The  vowel  sounds  that,  in  the  other  languages  of  Europe,  come  near- 
est to  any  of  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  considerably  less  wide.  Hence,  people  bred 
to  those  languages  find  it  difficult  to  give  these  sounds  with  precision.  The  foreign 
variation  is  also  habitual  with  the  people  of  Scotland.  In  the  peculiar  English  man- 
ner, these  sounds  are  distinguished  by  a  brief,  abrupt,  jerky  form,  and  by  ending 
with  a  sharp  percussion  in  the  consonant  that  closes  the  syllable. 

§  24.  All  the  regular  long  vowels,  as  also  all  the  diphthongs,  may  form  the  closing 
element  of  an  accented  syllable  (as  day,  e'vil,  li'ar,  etc.),  while  the  regular  short 
naturally  have  the  syllable  closed  by  a  consonant  sound  (as  at'om,  cop'y,  cit'y, 
etc. ;  though  such  words  as  con-di'tion,  na'tion-al,  etc.,  can  not  well  be  so  di- 
vided in  writing  and  print.  Even  as  unaccented,  four  of  these,  namely,  a,  fi,  6,  ii, 
—  that  is,  all  except  i  and  of  course  its  equivalent  y,  —  are  commonly  joined  on  to  a 
following  consonant  sound :  unaccented  a  ending  a  syllable  takes  usually  the  mark 
a  or  else  a ;  u  takes  u  or  u  ;  e  and  o  take  e  and  6.  —  See  §  275. 

§  25.  The  relations  of  the  vowels,  as  respects  organic  formation,  —  carrying  with 
them  also  corresponding  acoustic  relations,  —  are  represented  in  the  Diagram  on 
p.  Ivii.  We  have  the  front  and  the  back  series  of  the  narrow,  diverging  from 
the  narrow  a  (arm),  and  of  the  corresponding  wide,  diverging  from  the  wide  a 
(ask) ;  from  which  starting  points  the  two  aeries  proceed  by  successive  steps  of 
change  in  organic  position ;  while  between  a  (arm)  and  a  (c&re)  the  connection  can 
be  equally  well  traced,  as  indirect,  through  their  wide  lorms,  a  (ask)  and  a  (am). 
We  have  the  vowels  of  the  mixed  class  interpolated  under  others  to  which  they  are 
nearly  related.  We  have  a  (ask)  in  proximity  to  a  (am)  and  6  (odd)  and  ii  (up), 
to  all  of  which  it  is  closely  related  by  organic  position.  And  throughout  we  have  near- 
ness of  organical  relation  indicated  by  proximity  on  the  diagram.  The  neutial  vowel, 
as  having  no  fixed  place  of  articulation,  is  not  included  in  the  scheme. 
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ACCENT,   QUANTITY,   AND   EMPHASIS,  AND   THEIR  RELATIONS 
TO  THE   QUALITY  OF   VOWEL   SOUNDS. 


§  26.  ACCENT,  in  the  wider  sense,  may  be  defined  as  the  prominence  given,  or 
the  act  of  giving  prominence,  by  whatever  means,  to  one  syllable  over  others  in  a 
word  or  in  a  phrase,  when  not  bestowed  in  the  way  of  emphasis.  Or  it  may  be 
defined  as  a  mode  of  utterance  that  gives  such  prominence.  The  prominence  thus 
customarily  accorded,  in  the  case  of  any  word,  is  called  the  accent  of  the  word. 
Accent  serves  to  mark  the  unity  of  the  group  of  syllables  composing  the  word  or 
phrase,  and  is  a  help  to  fluency  ui  utterance.  The  accent  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  form  of  a  word  ;  and  sometimes  makes  the  only  difference  in  form  between  two 
words  that  have,  it  may  be,  totally  different  meanings ;  as,  in'cense  and  in- 
cense' ;  the  word  co-erce',  if  the  accent  be  transferred  to  the  first  syllable,  will 
be  heard  as  differing  but  slightly  from  a  deliberate  utterance  of  the  word  coarse. 

Emphasis  has  a  general  resemblance  to  accent  in  the  means  it  employs ;  but,  in- 
stead of  being  fixed  by  habitual  usage,  it  varies  with  occasions  :  it  has  for  its  office 
to  make  prominent  and  impress,  and  oftentimes  to  color  and  modify,  and  to  suffuse 
with  emotion,  the  idea  or  meaning  conveyed.  It  usually  falls  on  whole  words  or 
groups  of  words,  —  though  sometimes  on  significant  parts  of  a  word,  such  as  the  pre- 
fixes un-,  dis-,  etc.  In  the  latter  case,  accent  will  give  way  to  emphasis ;  as  it  obvi- 
ously may  do  in  the  case  of  a  phrase.  For  the  purpose  here  in  view,  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  what  we  have  in  any  instance  be  accent  or  emphasis. 

§27.  A  phrase  as  subject  to  accent  is  one  consisting,  either  whoUy  or  in 
part,  of  monosyllabic  words,  among  which  the  prepositions,  conjunctions,  pronouns, 
the  articles,  and  verb  auxiliaries  predominate.  The  more  unimportant  members  fall 
naturally,  and  thus  habitually,  into  less  prominence  in  expression  ;  —  the  same  princi- 
ple worked  at  an  early  period  in  fixing  the  accentuation  of  words.  Both  phrase  and 
word  accent  bear  an  important  part  in  the  rhythm  of  verse. 


§  28.  Accent,  in  the  general  sense  as  above,  may  be  effected  by  greater  stress,  or  by 
longer  quantity,  or  by  a  distinction  of  pitch,  in  the  accented  syllable,  —  or  by  any 
two  or  by  all  of  these  combined.  Accent,  in  a  more  special  sense,  may  signify  that 
—  whether  stress,  quantity,  or  pitch  —  by  which  the  syllabic  prominence  is  effected. 
Accent,  considered  as  made  by  stress  alone  —  or,  it  may  be,  by  pitch,  — is  quite  com- 
monly thus  contradistinguished  from  quantity;  —  see  §  33.  Emphasis  not  only  em- 
ploys the  same  means  and  in  like  manner  as  accent  does,  but  makes  use  of  stress, 
quantity,  and  pitch,  all  and  each,  in  various  ways  peculiar  to  itself,  —  the  exposition 
of  which  hes  within  the  province  of  works  upon  elocution  and  oratory. 

§  29.  Pitch  —  that  is,  modification  of  voice  as  high  or  low  on  the  musical  scale  — 
is  not  a  recognized  element  in  English  accentuation,  as  it  has  been  and  is  in  that  of 
some  languages,  —  notably  in  the  ancient  Greek.  Yet  even  in  English,  in  the  speech 
of  some  persons,  and  in  some  dialects,  it  appears  as  such  in  a  noticeable  degree,  com- 
bined with  one  or  both  the  other  elements. 

§  30.  Quantity  means  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  uttering  either  a  syllable-or 
an  alphabetic  element.  Vowels  are  distinguished  as  intrinsically,  or  naturally,  long 
or  short  (§  21),  according  as  they  can  or  can  not  be  easily  prolonged,  and  as  they  do 
or  do  not  resist  being  made  short ;  consonants  also  are  distinguished  as  continuous 
and  as  momentary  (§  176) ;  syllables,  of  course,  take  character  from  their  components. 
As  applied  to  the  syllables  in  an  English  word  or  phrase,  quantity  may  ordinarily  best 
be  understood  as  not  necessarily  signifying  any  intrinsic  quality  in  the  vowel  of  the 
syllable :  a  relatively  long  syllable  may  be  made  by  prolongation  of  the  vowel  or 
the  consonant  elements,  or  of  both ;  or  may  be  made  such  virtually  and  in  effect  by  a 
pause,  or  rest,  at  the  end. 

§  31.  Stress  —  in  speech  —  means  force  of  li'torance.    ThlE  force  Is  resolvable,  ia 
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GUIDE   TO   PRONUNCIATION. 


the  last  analysis,  into  muscular  tension,  —  tension,  be  it  observed,  not  merely  of  the 
muscles  that  drive  the  air  from  the  lungs,  but  of  those  which  stretcli  and  stitfen  the 
vocal  cords  for  tone  vibration,  and  of  those  whicli  hold  the  mouth  organs  in  the  vari- 
ous positions  and  configurations  for  vowel  resonance,  and  move  or  hold  them  for  the 
consonant  articulations.  We  thus  have  reaction  against,  as  well  as  direct  propulsive 
action  upon,  the  vocal  current.  And  much  of  this  reaction  goes  not  to  increase  the 
loudness,  or  power,  of  the  sound,  but  to  impress  upon  it  certain  modifications  with 
greater  distinctness  and  effectiveness.  Thus,  the  prominence  given  by  accentual  stress 
is  not  merely  due  to  greater  loudness,  or  intensity,  of  sound ;  but  sometimes  as  much, 
if  not  more,  to  the  fuller  distinctness  of  the  articulation. 

Besides  simple  accentual  stress,  we  shall  have  occasion  in  the  sequel  (§§  1G3,  1G4, 
275)  to  consider  stress  as  laid  upon  different  parts  of  a  syllable,  or  of  a  vowel  or  con- 
sonant element,  — namely,  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end,  — and  as  gradual  or  abrupt. 

§  32.  Stress  in  utterance  is  a  thing  of  degree,  and  is  entirely  relative.  The  nearest 
to  an  absolute  determination  is  found  in  the  least  stress  with  which  a  syllable  can  be 
uttered  and  yet  be  perceived  as  a  syllable^  Above  this  least  degree  in  one  syllable  or 
more,  other  degrees  may  exist  in  other  syllables  of  the  same  word,  and  thus  form  a 
ground  for  distinguishing  a  primary,  a  secondary,  or  even  a  tertiary  accent. 

§  33.  In  English,  stress  is  the  chief,  and  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  sole,  constitu- 
ent of  accent.  Yet,  quantity  is  ordinarily  combined  with  stress :  that  is  to  say,  syl- 
lables that  take  the  absolutely  least  degree  of  stress  commonly  take,  at  the  same 
time,  the  absolutely  shortest  quantity,  that  is,  the  shortest  possible  for  the  syllable  ; 
and  with  higher  degrees  of  stress  there  go  corresponding  prolongations  in  quantity; 
—  and  quantity,  in  its  turn,  carries  stress  along  with  it.  Tlie  two  things  are  sepa- 
rable ;  but,  in  Euglish,  the  two  are  ordinarily  combined,  so  that  an  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  one  involves  an  increase  or  diminution  of  the  other.  —  See  §  30. 

§  34.  Tlie  syllable  or  syllables  that,  in  a  word  or  phrase,  may  be  uttered  with  the 
absolutely  least  stress  and  quantity  —  or  with  a  near  approach  to  this  quite  least 
degree  —  are  said  to  be  unaccented.  The  one  syllable  which  takes  the  relatively 
greatest  stress  and  prolongation  is,  of  course,  an  accented  syllable.  In  many 
words  of  several  syllables  —  usually  of  more  than  three  —  there  is  occasion  to  note 
two  accents,  a  stronger  and  a  weaker,  denominated  a  primary  and  a  secondary 
accent,  distinguished  in  this  Dictionary  by  a  heavier  and  a  lighter  accentual  mark  ; 
as,  e.  g.,  mag'iii-ft'er,  af 'fa-bil'i-ty.  There  is,  in  many  three-syllable  words, 
such  a  secondary  accent.  It  may  fall  on  the  first  syllable ;  as  in  un'der-take', 
con'tra-clict' ;  in  which  case  it  is  usually  marked  in  dictionaries.  Or  it  may  fall 
on  the  third  and  final  syllable;  as  in  inag'ni-f y ;  the  final  syllable  of  this  word 
having  equal  stress  with  the  third  in  mag'iii-fl'er,  and  thus  differing  from  the  third 
In  van'I-ty ;  and  as  in  the  verb  propH'e-sy,  which  differs  from  the  noun  proph'- 
e-cy :  in  such  cases  it  is  not  the  custom  to  insert  the  accent  mark ;  in  this  Diction- 
ary, when  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  is  long,  the  secondary  accent  is  implied  by  the 
mark  of  long  quantity ;  as,  mag'iil-f  y,  ded'i-cate,  tur'pen-tine. 

There  are,  also,  words  of  two  syllables,  neither  of  which  can  be  properly  spoken 
with  the  absolutely  least  stress  and  least  quantity ;  such  as  a-men,  f  are-%vell,  con- 
quest, horse-rake.  House-top  ;  including  most  of  the  two-syllable  compounds, 
and  many  words  not  of  that  class :  as  joined  with  other  words  in  a  phrase  or  a  sen- 
tence, the  more  feebly  accented  of  the  two  syllables  has  accentual  prominence  above 
the  unaccented  syllables  with  which  it  stands  associated.  Thus,  the  &  in  ivine'- 
press,  ab'scgss,  con'tfist,  ac'cgss,  re'grgss,  etc.,  differs  from  the  6  in  lieir'- 
Sss,  tall'6st,  ax'gs,  Con'grgss,  etc.  There  may  be  as  strong  a  secondary  accent 
employed  in  dis-taste',  dls-prove',  etc.,  as  in  dis're-gard',  dis're-pute'.  It 
has  not  been  common  to  mark  such  words  as  taking  a  primary  and  a  secondary 
accent ;  one  of  the  syllables  having  been  reckoned  as  accented,  and  the  other  as 
unaccented ;  though  the  fact  of  the  two  accents  is  sometimes  noticed  by  gramma- 
rians. The  New  English  Dictionary  by  Dr.  Murray  gives  the  two  marks  in  the  case 
of  ariuen  and  a  number  of  two-syllable  compoimds ;  and  the  same  is  done  in  this 
work. 

There  are  no  principles  by  which  to  determine  the  accent  in  English  ;  and  in  many 
cases  some  variation  from  the  more  customary  form  will  pass  uimoticed.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  language  is  to  carry  the  chief  accent  back  towards  or  to  the  first 
syllable.  In  the  case  of  some  two-syllable  words,  the  final  one  is  accented  for  the 
verb,  and  the  other  for  the  noun  or  adjective ;  as,  con-test'  and  con'test,  sub- 
ject' and  sub'ject,  ab-sent'  and  ab'sent,  etc.  But  many  others  are  accented 
alike  for  both  noun  and  verb ;  as,  de-feat',  re-gard',  at-tack',  cap'ture,  ges'- 
ture,  al-ly',  re-mark',  etc. 

§  35.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  distinguishable  degrees  and  shades  of 
accentual  stress  and  quantity,  besides  the  two  which  we  mark  as  primary  and  sec- 
ondary. No  less  than  four  or  five  degrees  may  be  found  in  some  single  words,  such, 
for  instance,  as  incommunicability.  Also,  there  can  be,  in  this  matter,  no  pre- 
cise determination  of  degree  ;  and  hence  it  becomes,  in  many  cases,  a  nice  question 
for  decision  as  to  whether  a  syllable  should  or  should  not  receive  the  mark  of  second- 
ary accentuation.  Initial  and  final  syllables  usually  make  no  more  than  a  quite  near 
approach  to  an  absolutely  least  accent ;  this  falls  more  commonly  and  properly  upon 
medial  syllables. 

§  36.  That  differences  of  accent  will  have  effect  in  MODIFYING  or  changing 
THE  quality  of  articulate  elements  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  definitions  of 
stress  and  of  quantity.  Certain  of  the  elements  require  a  considerable  degree  of 
articulative  stress  and  some  extent  of  time  for  their  clear  enunciation  ;  while  others 
are  compatible  with  a  more  relaxed,  or  less  tense,  condition  of  the  organs,  and  with  a 
quicker  deliverance  of  ths  sound.  It  is,  however,  the  quantity,  and  not  the  stress, 
that  directly  affects  the  quality.  —  See  §§  30,  33. 

§  37.  All  the  naturally  LONG  VOWELS  (§  21)  and  the  diphthongs  are  under 
accentual  stress,  either  primary  or  secondary  (though  indicated  in  the  Dictionary,  it 
may  be,  sometimes  only  by  the  vowel  quantity)  :  they  never  occur  imder  the  weakest 
stress ;  they  can  not  suffer  weakening  or  loss  of  accent  without  alteration  of  quality. 
Thus,  e  (S-venf,  §  78)  differs  in  quality  from  e  (eve) ;  1  (i-de'a,  §  101)  from 


i  (ice) ;  although,  as  thus  weakened,  these  do  not  come  down  to  the  absolutely  least 
accent ;  —  see  §§  21,  42.  The  a  in  sen'Ste  is  nearly  as  wide  as  the  6  in  bon'nSt. 
The  second  e  in  ce'res',  when  it  turns  to  e  in  ce're-al,  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  quite  wide  i  in  se'ri-al.  The  o  in  o-bey'  and  e  in  ev'er  differ  from 
o  (old)  and  e  (fern),  simply  as  wide  from  narrow.  The  narrow  6  of  in-form' 
becomes  the  wide  5  in  in'f  6r-ma'tion ;  the  narrow  o  (old)  in  im-pose',  the 
wide  6  (o-bey')  in  im'po-si'tion ;  the  narrow  a  (iirm)  in  bar'ba-rous  is  con- 
siderably widened  in  biir-ba'ri-an,  if  it  does  not  indeed  become  the  quite  wide 
a  (ask). —  See  §  15  and  the  Diagram.  A  diphthong,  when  deprived  of  accent,  is 
necessarily  curtailed,  —  either  preserving  the  middle  portion  (§  19),  as  mii-lord' 
(my  lord),  or  the  middle  and  terminal  element,  as  in  t-o'ta  (§  101)  or  the  terminal, 
as  mi-lord' ;  —  if,  indeed,  this  last  be  not  a  survival  rather  than  a  development. 

§38.  Among  the  naturally  SHORT  VOWELS  (§  21),  there  are  differences  to  be 
noted.  The  high-front-wide  i  (pit,  §  104)  undergoes  but  slight  alteration  as  deprived 
of  accent.  Thus,  between  the  vowels  in  the  accented  and  the  unaccented  syllables 
in  pit'i-fiil,  finlsli,  in'fi-nite,  in-stil',  there  need  be  only  a  slight  and  hardly 
appreciable  difference  in  quality.  The  mid-front-wide  6  (gnd,  §  83)  with  least  acceu). 
tends  to  i  (ill) ;  as  in  riv'et,  Uitcli'en,  riv'6t-ed,  heir'^ss-Cs.  In  situations 
where  it  holds  its  proper  quality  but  slightly  modified,  —  as  in  ef-face',  fix-ist',  — 
though  weakened,  it  does  not  sink  to  tlie  degree  of  least  accent ;  but  here,  in  very 
rapid  speech,  it  may  fall  into  the  neutral-vowel  sound  (§  17).  The  low-front-wide 
9-  (am,  §  56)  is  never  given  with  quite  the  least  accent ;  yet  it  may  have  a  weakened 
accent,  with  a  slight  modification  of  quality ;  as  in  ftt-tack',  Jif-f ord',  ai-low', 
a,c-cept' ;  and  in  rapid  speech  may  change  to  a  (ask)  and  then  fall  to  the  neutral 
place, — and  especially  in  unemphatic  monosyllables,  such  as  ^nd,  ftn,  ftm,  tliitt, 
etc.  The  a  can  not  itself  gradually  pass  into  an  obscure  vowel  sound.  It  is  apt  to 
drop  forward  into  d :  thus  accept  and  gxcept  are  not  distinguished  by  the  illit- 
erate ;  and  can  in  vulgar  speech  becomes  k£n,  and  even  kin. 

§  39.  In  the  other  naturally  short  vowels,  there  is  a  general  tendency,  on  the  remis- 
sion of  accent,  to  fall  towards  or  sink  into  the  neutral-vowel  sound  (§  17),  a  sound 
which  is  taken  only  by  syllables  with  the  least  accent.  The  5  in  cSn-nect',  rec-61- 
lect',  etc.  (§  120),  has  some  tendency  this  way,  but  rather  adheres  to  its  proper 
sound,  yet  as  modified  and  somewhat  obscured ;  but  does  not,  in  such  case,  take 
quite  the  absolutely  least  accent.  The  letter  o  in  final  syllables  with  the  least  accent, 
as  in  f  el'on,  at'om,  big'ot,  act'or,  etc.  (§  124),  may  be  reg.irded  as  first  taking  a 
ii  sound  as  in  son,  or  a  sound  of  that  class,  whence  it  often  passes  over  to  the  obscure 
neutral  sound.  The  u  in  aw'f  ul,  f  ul-fil',  etc.  (§  138),  has  some  tendency  to  the 
neutral  quality,  but  is  well  able  to  retain  its  proper  sound  somewhat  modified.  The 
a  (ask)  and  ii  (iip)  need  suffer  but  slight  alteration  by  the  weakening  or  loss  of 
accent;  as  in  so'fa,  bot'a-ny,  cau'cils,  iln-done',  etc., — partly  perhaps  because 
they  are  so  near  to  the  neutral  vowel. 

§40.  The  TENDENCIES,  on  the  remission  of  accent,  maybe  SUMMED  UP  as  fol- 
lows :  —  The  narrow  long  vowels  tend  to  the  wide  form;  — see  §§  21,  37,  and  the  Dia- 
gram.  Of  the  wide  short  vowels,  those  at  the  three  extremes  of  the  scale,  namely, 
a  (ask),  iih  (fobt),  and  i  (ill),  and  also  the  mixed  ix  (up),  have  their  quality  but 
slightly  changed  by  loss  of  accent ;  —  e  (end)  and  a  (am),  of  the  front  group,  tend 
in  the  forward  direction,  though  a.  (am)  has  equal  proclivity  toward  a  (ask)  or 
ii  (lip)  and  thus  to  the  neutral  vowel;  —  for  all  the  wide  back  vowels,  namely,  5 
(5dd),  6  (obey),  u  (full),  or  do  (fot>t),  the  tendency  is  to  the  neutral  form ; 
into  which,  indeed,  every  short  vowel  will  sometimes  fall.  In  general,  the  narrow 
and  long,  when  shortened  and  widened,  may  then  further,  in  very  rapid  speech,  take 
the  course  of  the  wide  short  vowels,  as  indicated  above.  —  See  §  48. 

In  hurried  and  careless  colloquial  speech,  these  modifying  and  obscuring  tenden- 
cies, in  both  word  and  phrase,  are  intensified.  Such  coUoqiiial  usage,  however  preva- 
lent it  may  be,  will  be  acknowledged  as  a  deviation  from  the  standard  of  correct 
pronunciation.  In  England,  the  virtual  obliteration  of  the  secondary  accent  of  words 
is  a  common  fault.  The  opposite  error  of  exaggerating  the  secondary  accent  is  more 
or  less  common  in  America,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent  among  the  well  educated. 

§  41.  These  tendencies  take  the  reverse  direction  when,  instead  of  accent 
remitted  or  weakened,  we  have  the  quantity  of  a  vowel,  or  both  the  stress  and  quan- 
tity, increased.  In  all  cases  of  quite  deliberate  speech  —  as  in  oratorical  delivery, 
and  especially  in  that  most  effective  kind  of  emphasis  which  makes  use  of  long-drawn 
time,  —  also  in  the  measured  recital  of  verse,  —  we  have  increased  quantity  and  stress 
upon  both  unaccented  and  accented  syllables ;  while  yet  their  relations  to  each  other 
as  such  remain  unchanged.  The  ordiaarily  obscured  vowels  of  unaccented  syllables 
are  then  and  thus  made  to  take  some  clear  vowel  sound.  It  is  often  a  nice  point  to 
determine  what  the  sound  is  that  is  thus  to  be  taken.  It  should  be,  if  possible,  in 
every  case,  a  sound  between  which  and  the  obscure  unaccented  sound  a  gradual  trans- 
ition is  possible  and  natural  and  easy.  It  will  not,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  reach 
the  exact  and  full  sound  proper  to  the  vowel  as  accented ;  —  thus,  in  the  word 
sen'ate,  however  deliberately  spoken,  the  vowel  in  the  final  syllable  would  never 
take  the  exact  sound  it  has  in  the  word  fate ;  —  see  §  42.  But  it  should  make  a 
more  or  less  near  approach  to  this,  —  yet  retaining  enough  of  the  modified  form  to 
indicate  that  it  belongs  to  an  unaccented  or  weakly  accented  syllable. 

§  42.  In  the  marking  of  the  pronunciation  of  unaccented  syllables,  in  this  Diction- 
ary, the  intention  is  to  give  in  each  case  —  the  e  in  pru'dent,  nov'el,  etc.  (§  94), 
and  a  in  in'f  ant,  o'ral,  etc.  (§  69),  excepted  —  the  mark  of  that  one  of  the  clear 
vowels  employed  in  accented  syllables  to  which  the  unaccented  vowel  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  making  the  nearest  approach  when  properly  uttered  in  quite  deliberate 
speech ;  as,  ex-press',  ad-mit',  c6r-rect'.  The  sound  thus  indicated  should  at  all 
times  be  held  clearly  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  In  the  case  of  the  naturally  long 
vowels  when  under  weakened  accent  (a,  e,  i,  o,  ft),  it  would,  in  theory,  have  been 
sufficient  to  retain  the  mark  they  have  when  fully  accented  (a,  e,  I,  o,  u) ;  but,  as  a 
practical  matter,  it  is  doubtless  best  to  indicate  the  modified  sound  by  a  modification 
of  the  mark.  The  absence  of  accent  sufficiently  distinguishes  the  wide  e  in  ev'er. 
pa'per,  etc. ,  from  the  narrow  e  in  fern,  mer'cy,  etc. 


THE  VOWELS  OF  THE  ALPHABET  IN  DETAIL. 


A. 

§  43.  This  letter  is  employed  for  eight  variations  of  sound :  a;  ft;  k\  &;  a;  a; 
a ;  a ;  besides  the  exceptional  sound  as  in  §  47,  and  the  sound  of  obscure  quality, 
indioatftd  ^v  t*  italic  (J  ri).  S'oi-  a  as  part  of  a  digraph,  see  §§  44,  49,  54,  57,  70.7^ 
82,  85,  99, 104  lOS,  113;  131. 


§  44.  (1.)  A,  a;  as  in  ale,  fate,  maU'er,  pro-fane',  pa'tri-ar'clial.    Th 

sound  is  otherwise  represented,  as  in  pain,  day,  gaol,  gauge,  break,  veil,  whey, 
also  aye  (ever) ;  and  is  the  name  sound  of  the  letter.  The  vowel  is  commonly  called 
"long  a." 

§  45.   We  have  here  the  mid-front-narrow  vowel  (§  10) ;  of  which  the  wide  (§  13) 
eorrelatlTe  is  6  (gnd).    Taking  this  for  the  main  element,  the  English  a  commonlj 
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ends  with  a  vanish  —  a  brief  terminal  sound  —  in  1  (ill),  sometimes  running  even  to  e 
(eve).  As  thus  spoken,  the  vowel  is  really  diphthongal  (§  19  e)  —  made  with  a  con- 
tinuous glide,  —  though  with  much  less  rapid  change  near  tlie  initial  than  near  the 
vanishing  element.  The  vanish  comes  out  more  clearly  in  some  syllables  than  in 
others.  It  is  not  used  in  the  Scottish  dialect ;  and  is  not  apt  to  be  given  by  people  of 
foreign  birth  and  training. 

§  46.  There  is  some  diversity  in  the  sound  of  this  vowel,  is  spoken  by  different 
persons  and  as  occurring  in  diflerent  words;  not  only  as  concerns  the  vanish,  but  as 
the  sound  verges  more  or  less  toward  the  lower  and  more  open  vowel,  d,  (cftre,  §  49), 
or  is  even  made  identical  with  that;  the  more  open  form  occurring  mainly  as  an 
archaic  survival. 

§  47.  The  radical  part  of  the  a  sound,  widened  usually  so  as  to  be  undistinguish- 
able  from  6  (j^nd),  is  the  exceptional  sound  of  a  iu  a'ny,  ma'uy,  Xliames,  and 
of  al  in  said,  a-gaiu',  a-gaiust' ;  —  see  §  82. 

§  48.  (2. )  A,  ]1 :  a  modification  of  the  preceding  vowel  in  syllables  without  accent ; 
wider  (§  13),  rai  jing  between  a  (alo)  and  6  (find);  and  never  taking  the  vanish 
(§45).  It  occurs  in  the  endings  -ace,  -age;  as,  pref'Sce,  sol'&ce,  rav'Sge, 
ad'itge,  etc.  The  ending  -ate,  in  the  case  of  verbs,  takes  a  (iile),  with  accent, 
primary  or  secondary  (though  witli  the  secondary  accent  not  marked  iu  the  Diction- 
ary) ;  as,  ro-late',  ad'vo-cate  {v.),  em'u-late,  con'ju-gilte  (v.),  ag'gre-gate 
(v.),  etc. ;  while,  in  the  case  of  nouns  and  adjectives,  &  without  the  accent  is  com- 
monly used  ;  as,  sen'^te,  prel'Ste, ad'vo-cilte(«.;,  ag'gre-gate  (».),  con'ju- 
g^te  (a.).  Also,  Soften  occurs  as  preceding  another  vowel  —  usually  accented  — 
in  the  following  syllable ;  as,  Sl-e'rl-al,  cliS-ot'ic,  Ju'dS-ism.  In  words  like 
mls'cel-lS-ny,  sal'u-tft-ry,  sump'tu-S-ry,  the  a,  before  ny  or  ry  final,  and 
witli  the  preceding  syUable  unaccented,  has  properly  this  sound ;  but  if  the  preceding 
syllable  be  accented,  as  in  bot'a-ny,  di'a-ry,  sal'a-ry,  pri'ma-ry,  boun'da-ry, 
the  a  sound  (ask,  so'f  a,  §  66)  is  usually  preferred  ;  yet  in  con'tra-ry  and  li1jra-ry 
the  S  is  the  easier  to  give,  and  in  these  and  some  others  of  the  class  is  common  and 
allowable.  In  final  syllables,  the  tendency  of  the  sound  is  to  turn  to  i  (ill)  in  rapid 
speech,  —  passing  through  fi  on  to  i  (§  83) :  this  change  is  common  in  words  like 
■vll'lSge,  sur'fSce,  etc.,  in  which  the  &  is  followed  by  a  j  or  an  s  soimd.  The 
ai  iu  moun'tain,  cap'tain,  etc.,  as  also  ay  in  Mon'day,  etc.,  takes  nearly 
the  &  sound,  —  falls  between  this  and  i  (ill).  For  the  a,  sound  iu  accented  syllables, 
aee  §  81. 

§  49.  (3.)  A,  d. :  only  in  syllables  closed  by  r  and  more  or  less  strongly  accented ;  as 
in  c4re,  sliAre,  com-p&re',  p&r'ent,  plow'shftre'.  The  sound  is  also  repre- 
sented by  e  (tlidre,  §  84) ;  and  otherwise  as  in  air,  bear,  heir,  prayer. 

The  a  before  r  does  not  ordinarily  take  this  sound  when  the  r  precedes  a  vowel  or 
another  r  in  a  following  syUable  of  the  word  ;  as  iu  par'i-ty,  pSr'ry,  com-par'- 
i-eon,  ciiftr't-ty,  etc.  (a.  as  in  am) ;  and  in  va'ry,  Ma'ry,  etc.  (a  usually  as  in 
ale).  See  an  analogous  rule  for  e  (ierii)  in  §  85,  and  for  6  (orb)  iu  §  114.  But 
the  sound  remains  without  change  by  an  added  verb  inflection  or  the  suiBx  -er  ;  as  in 
com-p3.r'iiig,  sh&r'er ;  and  appears  exceptionally  in  par'ent,  pAi^ent-age, 
gar'isll,  and  sometimes  indeed  in  v^r'y,  Mftr'y;  also  in  chS.r'y,  Tvar'y. 

§  50.  The  sound  is  the  narrow  correlate  of  the  wide  &  (am) ;  —  see  §§  10,  13.  It 
is  not  simply  a  prolongation  of  that  sound  ;  though,  if  we  attempt  such  proloiijation, 
the  organs  naturally  and  unconsciously  slide  into  a  position  which  gives  the  sound  in 
question ;  —  they  may,  however,  turn  to  a  more  open  position  (§  15),  and  thus  give 
out  a  harsh,  flat,  nasal  sound,  which  would  be  quite  wrong. 

§  51.  Mr.  Henry  Sweet  (Handbook,  p.  28)  describes  this  vowel  as  low-front-narrow ; 
Identifying  it  with  the  French  pfere,  faire,  and  distinguishing  it  from  the  mid-front- 
narrow  a  (ale).  It  is,  indeed,  essentially  the  same  as  the  so-called  "open  e  "  in 
French  (t6te,  pfere,  etc.),  German  (echt,  leben,  etc.),  Italian  (cielo,  etc.).  It  was 
the  common  sound  of  the  English  long  a  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  still  later ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  r  would  tend  to  hold  it  unchanged. 

The  vowel  is  otherwise  described  by  some  authorities,  either  because  of  a  difference 
in  the  actual  pronunciation,  or  of  a  disagreement  as  to  the  analysis  of  what  may 
really  be  the  same.  The  dictionaries'of  Walker,  Smart,  Stormonth,  and  OgUvie  iden- 
tify it  with  a  (ale).  Cooley  and  A.  M.  Bell  do  the  same.  Mr.  BeU  gives  also  an 
alternative  pronunciation,  as  of  e  in  let  prolonged  ;  and  the  sound  is  thus  described 
by  A.  J.  Ellis,  and  by  Dr.  Murray  in  the  New  English  Dictionary.  But  the  &  in  16t 
is  the  wide  of  a  (ale) ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  of  this,  as  of  the  a  (am),  that  the 
attempt  to  prolong  the  sound  is  likely  to  change  the  position  of  the  organs,  especially 
as  before  r,  and  bring  it  to  that  of  the  vowel  here  in  question.  To  pronounce  the  e 
in  let,  end,  as  the  exact  short  of  d>  (care)  is  a  foreign  peculiarity ;  characteristic 
also  of  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch. 

Most  of  the  authorities  above  cited  take  notice  expressly  of  the  vanish,  or  glide,  in 
e  (ev'er)  through  which  the  vowel  passes  on  to  the  following  r.  —  See  §  250. 

§  52.  The  error,  into  which  some  have  been  misled,  of  giving  to  this  S,  the  sound 
of  a  (ale),  with  the  usual  vanish  in  i  (ill),  is  a  fault  which  no  orthoepist  would 
sanction.  When  the  vowel  before  r  is,  in  some  words,  —  such  as  par'ent,  ere, 
e'er,  their,  etc.,  —  respeUed  by  a  (ale)  as  well  as  a,  it  is  to  be  vmderstood  that  the 
vanish  is  in  e  (ev'er)  and  not  in  i  (HI).  —  See  Synopsis,  §  277. 

§  53.  In  syllables  under  least  accent,  the  S.  never  occurs  :  in  words  like  vpel'f  are, 
war'fare,  cor'sair,  etc.,  the  final  syllable  may  be  regarded  as  actually  under  a 
secondary  accent  (§  34). 

§54.   (4.)  A,  a  :  as  in  am  (emphatic),  add,  fat,  ran'dom,  have,  par'i-ty  ; 

also  in  plaid,  guar'an-ty,  etc.  ;  the  regular  "short  a."  It  is  usually  followed  by  a 
closing  consonant  sound,  whether  accented  or  unaccented  (§  24).  —  See  §  50. 

§  55.  Those  to  whom  this  peculiarly  English  sound  is  not  native  rarely  learn  to 
give  it  accurately;  —see  §  23.  They  use  a  (ask)  in  its  place.  There  are  English 
and  Americans  who  do  the  same  ;  as  is  always  done  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 

§  56.  As  UNACCENTED,  it  is  common  only  in  initial  closed  syllables ;  as  in  ai-lude', 
at-tack',  an-nul';  in  cases  like  ab'stract  (a.)  there  is  actually  a  secondary 
accent  on  the  final  syUable.  —  See  §§  34,  38,  and  Fig.  3. 

§57.  (5.)  A,  a:  as  in  arm,  far,  father,  ah,  alms,  palm,  etc.  ;  having 
equivalents  as  in  hearth,  aunt,  guard,  etc. ;  commonly  called  the  "  Italian  a."  In 
England,  and  rarely  in  America,  this  sound  is  given  to  the  e  before  the  r  in  clerk 
(§86) ;  and  this  in  ser'geant  is  the  leading  pronunciation  in  both  countries. 

§  58.  This  is  the  narrow  variety  of  the  open-throat  vowel.  For  more  particular 
fleaiiription,  see  §§  8,  13,  62  ;  see,  also,  Fig.  1. 


§  59.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  latitude  of  variation  in  the  actual  pronunciation  of  the 
"Italian  a"  in  English,  extending  all  the  way  between  the  farthest  extremes  possi- 
ble for  a  (iirm)  and  a  (ask,  62).    A  medial  form  is  at  present  most  approved. 

§  60.  In  unaccented  syllables,  whenever  the  mark  a  (iirm)  is  employed,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  the  vowel  is  wider  —  nearer  to  a  (ask)  —  than  when  accented ; 
the  latter  would,  in  the  opinion  of  some  orthoepists,  be  the  proper  mark. 

§61.  (6.)  A,  a.  This  is  the  sound  to  be  preferred  in  certain  words  or  syllables 
ending  in  sk,  ff,  ft,  th,  88,  sp,  st,_nce,  iit,  nd ;  as,  ask,  statT,  graft,  path, 
pass,  grasp,  last,  dance,  chant,  com-mand';  and  in  some  other  cases;  be- 
sides its  frequent  use  in  unaccented  syllables,  —  for  one  class  of  which  (§§  68,  69), 
it  will  in  tills  dictionary  be  indicated  by  a,  the  italic  form  of  the  letter. 

§  62.  This  vowel  is  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  a  (am,  hat,  §  54).  In  organic 
position  it  lies  between  this  and  a  (iirm) ;  but  in  quality,  as  well  as  position,  more 
nearly  resembles  the  latter.  It  is  the  wide  correlate  of  a  (arm,  §§  8,  13),  and  is 
naturally  shorter  (§  21)  ;  the  main  part  oj.  the  tongue  is  raised  higher;  the  lower 
jaw  is  not  so  much  depressed,  and  the  mouth  is  not  so  widely  opened  :  hence,  a  (arm) 
has  been  commonly  and  correctly  described  as  broader  than  a  (ask).  —  See  Fig.  1. 

This  vowel  slides  easily  into  ii  (up,  §  16),  especially  when  unaccented ;  and  a  slight 
retraction  of  the  tongue  with  elevation  of  the  back  part  will  convert  the  vowel  to  5 
(ndt) ;  the  reverse  transition,  as  of  n5t  to  iiat,  PrSv'i-dence  to  Prav'i-dencc, 
b6d'y  to  bad'y,  etc.,  is  a  common  fault ;  and  also  that  of  biit  to  bat  is  not 
altogether  uncommon  ;  — see  §  25.  The  two  forms,  Mahomet  and  Mohammed, 
have  come  to  us  through  a  confusion  of  the  two  vowel  sounds. 

§  63.  Fulton  and  Knight  described  the  a  in  the  class  of  words  in  question  as  "  a 
shortened  form  of  the  Italian  a."  A.  J.  Ellis  (Pronunciation  Jor  Singers,  pp.  33, 
34),  speaks  of  "  the  fine,  thin  sound  of  A',  much  used  by  delicate  English  speakers, 
especially  ladies,"  for  the  words  in  question  ;  a  sound  which  he  also  recommends  in 
singing  —  not  in  speaking  —  such  words  as  hand,  pat,  bad ;  and  which,  he  says,  is 
"common  now  [1877]  in  Paris  "  as  a  sound  of  the  French  a.  The  sound  is  one  which 
many  persons  have  not  ear  and  vocal  organs  so  trained  as  to  appreciate. 

§  64.  The  pronunciation  of  the  a  in  the  words  in  question  (§  61)  is,  indeed,  various 
and  unsettled.  It  is  so  represented  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  Early  English  Pronuncia- 
tion (pp.  1147-48).  Also,  the  A'ew  English  Dictionary,  by  Dr.  Murray,  marks  the 
vowel  in  these  words  with  an  ambiguous  sign,  for  an  optional  pronunciation,  that 
may  be  that  of  a  (arm)  or  of  a  (man,  am),  or  be  intermediate,  as  that  here  indi- 
cated by  a.  In  the  dictionaries  of  Walker,  Smart,  Cooley,  Stormonth,  and  Ogilvie, 
the  mark  is  a  (am).  Yet,  by  Smart  (Principles,  11)  and  by  Cooley,  the  proper 
sound  is  admitted  to  be  intermediate  between  a  (am)  ?nd  a  (arm).  With  the 
actual  diversity  in  general  usage,  —  in  both  America  and  England,  —  it  seems  clear 
that  the  sound  a  (ask),  the  wide  of  a  (arm),  as  the  best  and  most  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  is  the  one  to  be  preferred. 

§  65.  In  UNACCENTED  SYLLABLES  this  sound  (a)  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  though 
in  rapid  speech  more  or  less  obscured  and  falling  sometimes  into  the  neutral  form 
(§  17). 

§  66.  In  open  syllables  unaccented,  as  in  a-rise',  di'a-dem,  ca-lor'ic,  mu'ta- 
ble,  bot'a-ny,  sal'a-ry,  vil'la,  so'fa,  mes-si'ah,  etc.,  this  is  clearly  the  proper 
sound  when  the  syllable  is  at  all  prolonged  in  emphatic  or  deliberate  utterance.  See 
§§  37,  42. 

§  67.  In  the  dictionaries  of  Walker,  Cooley,  Stormonth,  and  Ogilvie,  the  mark  in 
all  such  cases  is  A  (am).  Tet  probably  no  one  would  regard  this  as  the  exact  sound, 
if  we  except  those  who  pronounce  the  a  (am)  as  foreigners  are  apt  to  do  (§  55),  that 
is,  with  a  proper  a  (ask)  sound.  Walker  admits  (Principles,  92)  that,  in  such  cases 
as  a-bound',  di'a-dem,  i-de'a,  Af'ri-ca,  etc.,  the  sound  approaches  the  "  Ital- 
ian a."  Smart  describes  this  as  the  Italian  a,  but  as  coming  near  to  the  "  natural,"  or 
neutral  (§  17)  vowel.  The  Encyclopxdie  Dictionary  marks  it  as  an  obscufre  sound. 
The  New  English  Dictionary,  by  Dr.  Murray,  marks  it  as  the  "  obscure  "  form  of  the 
a  in  bar  (arm,  §  57),  and  the  a  before  r  in  ar-te'ri-al,  etc.,  as  the  "  ordinary," 
and  not  the  "  long,"  form  of  the  vowel.  —  See  §  39. 

§  68.  In  final  or  medial  syllables,  unaccented,  and  closed  by  n,  1,  nt,  nee,  nd, 
8,  ss,  st,  p  or  ph  or  ff,  m,  or  d,  as  in  syl'van,  va'can-cy,  mor'tal,  loy'al, 
va'cant,  val'iant,  guid'ance,  hus'band,  bi'as,  com'pass,  bal'last, 
break'fast,  jal'ap,  se'raph,  dis'taff,  mad'am,  myr'i-ad,  etc.,  the  vowel, 
when  prolonged  in  deliberate  or  emphatic  speech,  will  quite  commonly  be  sounded 
as  a  (§  61),  or  nearly  enough  to  be  properly  so  described.  In  accordance  with  this 
view,  the  New  English  Dictionary,  by  Dr.  Murray,  gives  the  same  mark  —  the  "  ob- 
scure" of  a  in  alms,  bar  —  in  the  final  syllables  of  ac'tu-al,  ac-quit'tal, 
a-bun'dant,  a-bun'dance,  as  in  the  open  syllables  above  mentioned  (§  66). 
The  dictionaries  which  give  the  mark  a  (am)  in  open  syllables,  as  above  stated  (§  67), 
use  the  same  also  in  this  case,  and  with  the  same  inexactness. 

§  69.  Some  authorities  note  a  difference  between  the  two  cases  of  the  a  when  the 
syUable  is  open  (§  66)  and  when  it  is  closed  by  n,  1,  etc.  (§  68).  Because  of  such 
diversity  of  opinion,  an  Italic  a  is  used,  in  the  spelling  for  pronunciation  in  this 
dictionary,  for  the  latter  of  these  cases ;  as  in  in'f ant,  f a'tal-ly,  etc.  —  See  §  42. 

§  70.  (7.)  A,  a :  as  in  all,  talk,  swarm,  wa'ter,  ap-pall',  b^l'sam,  etc. ; 
otherwise  represented  in  haul,  draw,  awe ;  also  in  orb,  born,  bought,  etc. 
(§  113),  as  often  if  not  more  commonly  pronounced.  The  digraphs  au  and  aw  are 
the  special  representatives  of  this  sound  in  English ;  though,  in  some  words,  such  as 
aunt,  daunt,  etc.,  the  au  has  passed  over  to  the  Italian  a  sound. 

§  71.  This  is  the  low-back-narrow-round  vowel  (§  11),  —  made  with  the  place  of 
constriction  (§  6)  between  the  back  tongue  and  the  lower  border  of  the  soft  palate. 
The  lower  jaw  is  depressed,  and  the  opening  of  the  lips  is  elongated  up  and  down 
and  drawn  in  from  side  to  side.  —  See  Fig.  4. 

§  72.  There  are  words,  such  as  salt,  malt,  quar'rel  (§  74),  etc.,  in  which  the 
sound  faUs  between  ^  (all)  and  o  (obey) ;  or  in  which  there  is,  at  least  in  soma 
cases,  an  aUowable  latitude  of  variation.  —  See  §  115. 

§  73.  In  UNACCENTED  SYLLABLES,  initial,  the  sound  sometimes  occurs,  somewhat 
modified  by  being  less  narrow  and  less  rounded ;  as  iu  {{.l-might'y,  au-thor'1-tyi 
aus-tere',  au-dac'i-ty,  ^1-though'. 

§  74.  (8. )  A,  a :  as  in  was,  what,  wan'der,  w^il'low,  qual'i-ty,  etc.  The 
sound  is  identical,  or  at  least  nearly  so,  with  that  of  d  (ddd,  ndt),  and  ow  in 
knowl'edge,  etc.  In  the  respeUing  for  pronunciation,  it  wiU  be  represented  by  & 
—  See  §§72, 118 
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§  75.  The  letter  e  has  seven  variations  of  sound  ;e;6;e;6;6;e,  accented  ; 
and  e,  the  wide  variant,  unaccented  ;  besides  its  use  as  a  silent  letter  and  its  use  with 
consonant  value ;  and  besides  the  sound  of  obscure  quality  indicated  by  e  (italic) ; 
as  see  in  §  94.  For  e  as  part  of  a  digraph,  see  §§  44,  49,  57,  70,  76,  80,  82,  84,  85,  97, 
99,  103,  104, 108,  113,  126,  131,  141,  143. 

§  76.  (1.)  E,  e  :  as  in  eve,  mete,  con'crete',  cen'ti-pede',  etc.  ;  with  the 
name  sound  of  the  letter;  and  having  equivalents  as  in  feet,  beam,  de-ceive', 
peo'ple,  key,  Cse'sar,  ma-chine',  field,  quay,  Phoe'bus,  Por'tu-guese',  etc.  The 
vowel  is  commonly  called  the  "  long  e." 

§  77.  This  is  the  high-front-narrow  vowel  (§  10).  As  actually  uttered,  especially 
when  preceded  by  a  consonant,  it  is  not  usually  this  absolutely  simple  element :  it 
commonly  starts  at  a  slightly  wider  degree,  somewhat  towards  i  (ill),  and  moves  to 
a  position  the  closest  possible  to  a  consonant  y,  —  in  obedience  to  the  diphthongahz- 
ing  tendency  of  the  language.  —  See  §  127.  —  It  is  a  fault  to  end  it  in  an  actual  y  sound. 

—  See  Fig.  2. 

§  78.  (2.)  t,  g  :  in  unaccented  syllables,  as  e-veiit',  fe-pit'o-m^,  cre-ate',  dS- 
llii'e-ate',  so-ci'e-ty ;  shorter  usually  than  accented  e  (eve),  and  somewhat  less 
narrow,  verging  towards,  or  sometimes  even  reaching,  the  wide  i  (ill).     See  §  37. 

§  79.  To  give  ti  (tip)  in  place  of  e  (as  so-ci'u-ty),  or  to  give  the  quite  narrow 
form  e  (as  so-ci'e-ty),  is,  in  either  case,  offensive  to  the  ear  of  a  correct  speaker. 

§  80.  (3.)  E,  e.  This,  in  genuine  English  words,  occurs  only  with  1  or  y  added, 
so  as  to  make  a  digraph ;  as  in  eiglit,  prey,  vein,  etc.  The  sound  is  identical 
with  a  (ale,  §  44),  and  will  be  indicated  by  a  in  the  respelling. 

§  81.  In  naturalized  and  half-naturalized  foreign  words,  as  forte,  finale,  abbe, 
ballet,  consomme,  adobe,  auto-da-fe,  Jose,  and  in  the  interjection  eh  and 
In  a  few  other  instances,  we  have  this  sound  of  e  accented,  but  without  the  vanish 
(§  45)  in  i  (ill).  In  such  cases,  it  may,  in  the  respelling,  be  well  enough  indicated  by 
the  symbol  &  (§  48). 

§  82.  (4.)  £,  6 :  as  in  gnd,  p6t,  tfin,  fir'ror,  etc.  ;  othervrise  as  in  feath'er, 
heifer,  leop'ard,  friend,  di-aer'e-sis,  as/a-foef i-da,  biu'y,  guess,  a'ny,  said,  etc.  ; 
the  so-called  "  short  e ;  "  —  mid-front-wide  ;  correlative  of  the  narrow  e  (eight),  a 
(ale) ;  —  see  §§  45,  47.    The  syllable  is  usually  closed  by  a  consonant  sound. 

§  83.  Unaccented  it  occurs,  as  in  gx-ctise',  Cn-large',  fif-f  ace',  6s-tate',  6r- 
ro'ne-ous,  lev'61,  in'tfiUect',  car'p6t ;  and  sometimes  it  verges  to  or  towards  i, 
as  in  ro'sSs,  hors'fis,  f  air'fist,  wis'gst,  riv'fit,  end'fid,  'wiclt'ed,  wool'Sn, 
kitch'^n,  Sn-cour'age ;  —  see  §  38.  The  pronunciation  of  hors'es,  chick'en, 
wit'uess,  as  hors'iiz,  chick'un,  wifnus,  —  H  (up)  for  6,  —  is  not  approved. 

§  84.  (5.)  £,  6  :  as  in  there,  Vfhere  ;  also  in  heir,  etc.  ;  only  before  r  ;  —  iden- 
tical in  sound  with  Si,  (cftre,  §  49) ;  —  heard  also  as  unaccented  in  whereby', 
whfire-in',  etc. 

§  85.    (6.)  £,  S  :  as  in  fgrn,  err,  hSr,  er'mlne,  vSrge,  in-fSr',  per-v8rt' ; 

—  otherwise  as  in  sir,  bird,  earn,  mirth,  myr'tle,  guer'don,  etc.  It  occurs  before 
r  and  in  accented  syllables  ;  but  not  when  the  r  precedes  a  vowel  or  another  r  in  the 
following  syllable  of  the  same  word,  as  in  v6r'y,  pgr'il,  mgr'ry,  gr'ror,  he'ro, 
pe'r i-od,  etc. ,  except  that  verbs  having  this  sound  of  the  letter  almost  always  re- 
tain it  when  inflected  or  suffixed  ;  as  in  con-fSr'rlng,  de-t6r'ring,  con-fer'rer, 
re-fer'ri-ble,  etc.  ; — compare  §  49.  In  England,  the  word  cleric  is  stiU  com- 
monly pronounced  with  the  a  (iirm)  sound  (§  57),  as  Berkeley  and  Derby  were 
till  of  late.  And,  in  New  England,  an  a  (iirm)  or  a  (c&re)  sound  was  once  usual 
in  such  words  as  serve,  eartli,  earn,  term,  etc.    For  ser'geant,  see  §  57. 

§  86.  This  is  the  mid-front-mixed-narrow  vowel  (§  16),  —  distinguished  as  front 
from  the  back  ft  (iirn),  and  as  narrow  from  the  wide  imaccented  e  (ev'Sr,  §  90). 

§  87.  The  distinction  of  sounds  here  noted,  as  between  e  (f  Srn)  and  ti  (firn)  is 
quite  clear;  and  the  majority  of  orthoepists  at  the  present  time  are  in  favor  of 
observing  it.  It  is  at  the  same  time  true  that,  by  the  majority  of  English-speaking 
people,  it  is  not  actually  observed.  But  those  who  employ  only  one  of  these  two 
sounds  do  not  all  use  the  same  one  :  there  are  some  who  habitually  pronounce  both 
fern,  or  sir,  and  urn,  burn,  with  the  distinctive  e  (fern)  sound ;  while  others 
give  to  fern  and  sir  the  proper  tl  (lirn)  sound.  The  unsettled  usage  makes  such 
diversity  allowable ;  —  see  §  3.  One  desiring  to  find  out  whether  there  is  for  him 
any  distinction  of  the  kind  may  do  so  by  trying  whether  he  can  conceive  of  a  sound 
admissible  in  ui-n,  turn,  hurl,  tur'bid,  and  yet  objectionable  in  earn,  term, 
girl,  in-terred'. 

§  88.  By  Walker,  the  e  in  this  case  is  marked  6,  as  in  bgd,  end,  etc.  ;  and  the  1 
is  marked  in  some  words  6,  and  in  others  u  (up).  Yet  he  says  :  "  This  sound  [of 
e]  before  r  is  apt  to  slide  into  short  u,  and  we  sometimes  hear  mercy  sounded  as  if 
written  murcy  ;  but  this,  though  very  near,  is  not  the  exact  sound."  Smart  speaks 
of  er  and  ir,  when  distinguished  from  ur,  as  "  delicacies  of  pronunciation  that  pre- 
vail only  in  the  more  refined  classes  of  society ;  "  describing  the  sound  as  one  that  lies 
between  a  (ale)  and  «.  (iip).  The  New  English  Dictionary,  by  Dr.  Murray,  employs 
trwo  different  symbols,  one  for  the  sound  in  fern,  fir,  etc.,  and  another  for  that  in 
urn,  fur,  etc.,  the  vowels  being,  he  says,  "discriminated  by  the  majority  of  orthoe- 
pists, though  commonly  identified  by  the  natives  of  the  south  of  England."  The 
dictionaries  of  Stormonth  and  of  Ogilvie  distinguish  between  the  e  in  her  and  the  u 
in  bud ;  but  they  assign  the  former  sound  to  nearly  every  case  in  which  we  have 
the  spelling  ur,  as  in  burn,  hurl,  oc-cur',  etc.,  giving  the  sound  as  in  bud 
to  u  before  r  doubled,  as  in  cur'rent,  tur'ret,  liur'ry,  oc-cur'rence. 

§  89.  The  e  (fSrn)  —  the  sound  as  here  intended  to  be  understood  —  is  quite 
near  to  the  French  eu,  as  in  jeu,  jeune,  leur,  amateur,  etc.,  and  to  the  Ger- 
man o,  oe,  as  in  schon,  Goethe,  etc. ;  the  difference  being  that  the  French  and 
German  words  take  more  of  a  labial  modification.  —  See  §§  16,  86. 

§90.  (7.)  Unaccented  S  (before  r),  —  as  in  ev'er,  read'er,  lov'er,  sev'Sr, 
sev'er-al,  per-fornx',  rev'er-ent,  in'fer-ence,  in'ter-view,  cav'ern,  etc., 
with  equivalents  in  e-lixlr,  zeph'yr,  ac'tor,  etc.,  —  is  the  wide  variant  of  the  ac- 
cented S  (fern,  §§  85,  14, 16  6).  Its  quality  as  such  is  plain  in  deUberate  utterance, 
though  somewhat  obscured  in  rapid  speech.  The  closing  element  of  the  eu  in 
grandeur  has  this  sound,  and  that  of  the  u  in  nature,  pleasure,  etc.,  takes 


it  or  inclines  to  it ;  —  see  §§  19  6,  135.     Closely  related  to  this  is  the  sound  explained 
below  (§§  91-94) ;  as  also  the  voice-gUde  (§  95).  —  See  §§  105,  124,  135,  145. 

§  91.  The  e  before  n  in  unaccented  syllables,  —  as  in  pru'dent,  sev'en-ty,  ral'- 
ment,  con-ven'ient,  cre'dence,  de'cen-cy,  etc.,  —  takes  a  somid  of  obscure 
quality  in  rapid  speech.  In  the  case  here  presented,  —  of  the  n  followed  by  another 
consonant,  —  the  question  arises  whether  the  sound,  when  prolonged,  becomes  the 
same  as  does  that  of  e  before  r  ;  —  see  §  42.  In  such  words  as  dif'fer-euce,  in'- 
fer-ence, rev'er-ent,  there  is  a  plain  similarity  between  the  vowel  of  the  middle 
and  that  of  the  final  syllable,  if  the  words  are  pronounced  as  they  usually  and  nat- 
urally are  by  the  majority  of  well-educated  people.  The  n  may  make  the  e  a  Uttle 
higher  than  it  is  before  r,  but  should  not  change  it  to  g  (find) ;  — though,  indeed, 
this  form  is  inculcated  by  some  orthoepists.  The  e  before  n  in  wool'en,  kitcli'- 
en,  etc.,  takes  properly  the  g  (find)  sound,  which  in  rapid  speech  tends  toward  I 
(ill) ;  —  see  §  83.  To  allow  a  sound  like  e  (end)  in  de'cent,  pen'i-tent,  sev'- 
en-ty, etc.,  would  brmg  in  a  tendency  in  these  cases  to  let  the  sound  fall  to  i  (ill), 
which  certainly  should  be  avoided.  Another  fault,  not  less  to  be  avoided,  is  that  of 
suppressing  the  e  in  pru'dent,  de'cent,  etc.,  giving  only  the  voice-glide  (§  95),  as 
if  to  be  pronounced  pru'd'nt,  etc.  In  words  like  com'meiit,  con'vent, — 
correct  with  6  (Cnd),  not  e  (ev'er),  —  we  have  tlie  final  syllable  actually  under  a 
secondary  accent. 

§  92.  Before  1,  the  unaccented  e  is,  in  some  cases,  like  that  above  before  n ;  as 
in  nov'el,  in'A-del ;  while  in  shriv'el  and  some  others  it  takes  tlie  form  ex- 
plained below  (§  ^b)  ;  —  but,  in  many  cases,  it  is  commonly  and  properly  given  as  6 
(find) ;  thus  in  jevv'fil,  cru'el,  cam'fil,  gos'pfil,  fun'nfil,  au'gfil,  chan'- 
nfil.  In  some  of  these,  and  in  other  words  of  the  kind,  there  is  considerable  diver- 
sity of  usage  as  between  these  sounds. 

§  93.  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  obscure  unaccented  sound  of 
o  before  n,  1,  r  (§§  90-92),  or  hesitate  to  decide  upon  It.  Mr.  Ellis  (Euriy  English 
Pronunciation ,  pp.  llGl-1163,  and  Pronunciation  for  Singers,  p.  139),  prefers  most 
decidedly  his  equivalent  for  g  (fern)  obscured,  rather  than  6  (find),  m  in'no- 
cent,  pru'dence,  etc.,  — the  same  which  he  gives  for  the  e  before  r,  as  in  read'- 
er, rob'ber,  ev'er,  etc.  The  JVew  English  Dictionary,  by  Dr.  Murray,  gives  the 
e  in  mo'ment,  sev'er-al  (-er-),  as  the  "  obscure  "  form  of  e  in  yet,  ten ;  and 
marks  the  e  in  en-tail',  and  also  the  e  in  add'ed,  as  the  "  obscure  "  form  of  the 
vowel  that  is  "  long  "  in  fern,  fir,  earth,  and  "  ordinary  "  in  ev'er  (-er)  and  in 
na'tion  (-on).  Mr.  Ellis  assigns  a  quite  different  sound  to  the  e  in  add'ed,  namely, 
that  of  6  (find),  or  fi  falling  into  i  (ill).     These  authorliies  are  thus  at  variance. 

§  94.  In  the  case  of  words  like  pru'dent,  nov'el,  etc.  (§§  91,  92),  because  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  clear  sound  of  the  e  before  n  or  1  should  be 
when  prolonged  (§  42),  and  to  avoid  misleading  such  as  might  not  clearly  apprehend 
the  sound  if  e  were  employed,  the  vowel  will  be  indicated  by  a  bare  Italic  e  in  the 
spelling  for  pronunciation. 

§  95.  The  unaccented  vowel  of  obscure  quality  before  n  or  1,  as  above  (§§  91-94), 
is  sometimes  reduced  to  the  attenuated  form  called  tlie  voice-glide  (§  17) ;  expressed 
not  only  by  an  e,  but  by  an  i  or  an  o  vowel  letter,  —  e  being  most  frequently  written 
after  1,  — as  in  eat'en,  heav'en,  o'pen,  shriv'el,  a'ble,  gen'tle,  par'ti-cle, 
ba'sin,  cous'in,  par'don,  sea'son,  etc.  In  some  cases,  the  articulative  position 
for  the  n  or  1  is  so  nearly  the  same  as  it  is  for  the  preceding  consonant  that  no  sound 
need  come  between,  and  the  n  or  1  may  serve  in  place  of  a  vowel  for  the  formation  of 
a  separate  syllable ;  as  in  eat'en,  gold'en,  swol'len,  can'dle,  cat'tle,  etc. 
But,  even  in  these  cases,  it  is  allowable  to  break  the  contact  of  the  organs  for  an 
instant,  and  interpose  the  voice-glide.  When  the  articulative  positions  are  quite  differ- 
ent, the  voice-glide  naturally  intervenes  in  making  a  separate  syllable  with  the  1  or 
n.  Thus  a  sound  comes  between  b  and  1  in  a'ble,  as  not  in  a'bler,  a'blest, 
bless,  blow ;  and  between  p  and  1  in  ap'ple,  as  not  in  ap-ply' ;  and  between 
k  and  1  in  tac'kle,  as  not  between  the  same  sounds  in  cloiid,  ac-claim',  etc. ; 
and  in  e'ven  a  sound  comes  between  v  and  n,  as  not  in  eve'ning. 

Syllables  are  also  made  by  m  with  the  voice-glide,  which  in  that  case  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  ii  (iip)  than  to  e  (ev'er)  ;  as  in  schism  (siz'm),  chasm  (kJz'm), 
mi'cro-cosm  (-kSz'm),  etc. 

Syllables  thus  made  with  n,  1,  or  m,  may  be  closed  by  an  added  consonant ;  as  in 
strength'ened,  hap'pened,  chasms,  rea'sons,  rea'soned,  poi'soned, 
set'tled,  en-fee'bled. 

The  voice-glide  (§  17)  differs  from  other  cases  of  the  neutral  vowel  by  its  extreme 
brevity  only  —  ordinarily  the  extremest  possible  ;  —  and,  when  followed  by  n  or  1, 
is  more  nearly  related  to  e  (ev'er)  than  to  any  other  clear  vowel  sound.  In  slowly 
repeating  the  line  "  Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul,"  there  are  different  forms  supposa- 
ble  for  "  spoken."  We  may  divell  on  the  closing  consonant  only;  but  it  will  sound 
better  to  dwell  briefly  also  on  the  voice-glide  ;  and,  for  the  clear  vowel  to  be  thus 
approached  (§  42),  e  (ev'er)  is  far  preferable  to  ii  (up),  while  fi  (find)  is  least  of  all 
to  be  allowed. 

In  this  Dictionary,  an  apostkophe  (')  is  used  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  to 
indicate  the  vowel  elision  or  the  voice-glide  ;  as,  par'd'n,  a'b'l,  etc. 

§  96.  (8.)  The  letter  e  silent.  As  annexed  to  a  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  syllable, 
this  letter  has  no  sound  of  its  own  ;  but  serves,  in  accented  syllables,  to  indicate  the 
preceding  vowel  as  long  ;  as  in  came,  tone ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  forming  with 
that  vowel  a  sort  of  digraph.  But  in  some  instances  the  preceding  vowel  has  become 
short ;  as  in  give,  hSve,  b3,de,  done,  hyp'o-crite,  etc. ;  is  short  also  in  olive, 
prom'ise,  ex-am'ine,  etc.  It  also  marks  the  preceding  consonant  c  or  g  as  soft ; 
as  in  ser'vice,  rav'age,  vice,  o-blige'.  In  the  endings  -ed,  -en,  of  past  tense 
and  participle  of  verbs,  the  e,  except  in  the  solemn  style,  is  for  the  most  part  elided, 
—  imless  the  verb  stem  ends  in  d  or  t,  as  in  add'ed,  o-mit'ted,  thus  requiring 
the  -ed  to  be  fully  pronounced. 

§  97.  The  letter  e,  with  consonant  value.  Like  the  short  i  (§  106),  when  e  unac- 
cented is  closely  followed  by  another  vowel,  it  naturally  takes  on,  or  falls  into,  more, 
or  less  of  a  consonant  y  sound,  and  the  e  thus  makes,  or  may  make,  with  the  following 
vowel  an  impure,  or  semiconsonantal,  diphthong  (§  19  b).  In  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  the  words  hideous  and  lineal  make  but  two  syllables ;  and  lineament, 
three.  The  pronunciation  as  above  described  is  upheld  by  Cooley,  Smart  {Princi- 
ples, 146-7),  and  Walker.  After  t,  or  d,  or  ^,  or  s,  this  y  sound  often  coalesces  with 
the  consonant  and  changes  its  sovmd ;  as  ii.  right'eous  "("'chus  ;  by  some  pro- 
nounced rit'yus,  ri'che-iis,  etc. ;  §  277),  gran'deur  (grSn'dur  ;  by  some,  grSnd'yer ; 
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by  others,  grSn'jSr ;  §  135),  ml-ca'ceou8  (-shSs),  o'cean  (o'sban),  and  nau'seous 
(n^'shQs).  Even  after  the  sound  of  the  e  has  changed  the  preceding  consonant,  it 
may  still  appear,  especially  when  the  accent  falls  upon  the  following  vowel ;  as  in 
o'ce-an'lc  (o'she-Sn'Ik),  nau'se-a'tion  (na'she-a'shun),  etc.  Orthoepists  are 
DOW  more  generally  in  favor  of  not  allowing  the  vowel  to  take  consonant  value  at 
all  in  cn-ta'ne-ous  (-ne-us),  hid'e-ous  (-e-Qs),  lin'e-al  (-e-al),  mal'Ie-a-ble 
(-l«-4-b'l),  and  the  like.    See  §§  IOC,  134,  135,  277  (SynopaU). 


I. 

§  98.  This  letter  has  five  variations  of  sound  :  I ;  t ;  V ;  I ;  t ;  besides  its  use  with 
consonant  value  ;  and  besides  its  significance  as  a  voice-glide  (§  95). 

For  1  as  part  of  a  digraph  or  trigraph,  or  of  a  diphthong,  see  §§  44,  48,  49,  54,  76, 
82,  84,  90,  99,  103,  104,  106,  126,  129,  131, 141. 

§  99.    (1.)  f ,  I :  as  in  ice,  time,  sight,  cliild,  bind,  gi'ant,  miglit'y,  jus'- 

tl-fl'a-ble  ;  with  the  name  sound  of  the  letter.  It  is  commonly  called  "  long  i." 
Equivalents  are  vie,  guile,  height,  aisle,  thjr,  buy,  choir,  lye,  eye,  ay  or  aye 
(yes)  as  sometimes  heard. 

§  100.  The  sound  is  diphthongal.  The  main  part  is  the  glide  between  the  initial 
element  and  the  terminal  i  (iii) ;  —  see  §  19.  The  initial  varies  in  different  localities 
and  as  spoken  by  different  persons,  ranging  all  the  way  from  a  (arm)  to  6  (Slid). 
It  varies  also  somewhat  as  affected  by  the  preceding  consonant.  It  falls  more  com- 
monly between  a  (asfc)  and  H  (fip). 

§  101.    (2.)  X,  t:  unaccented  ;  as  in  1-de'a,  bt-ol'o-gy,  trl-bu'nal,  bt-carTbo- 

nate,  dt-am'e-ter.  The  quality  of  the  sound  is  subject  to  variation ;  the  diph- 
thong being  more  curtailed  as  the  syllable  takes  less  stress  and  shorter  quantity.  In 
words  like  em'pire,  con'trite,  con'ftnes  (n.),  there  is  actually  a  secondary 
accent  upon  the  iinal  syllable,  as  implied  in  the  full  diphthong  of  the  long  i  (ice). 

§  102.  (3.)  t,  i :  as  in  pique,  ma-cliine',  iii-trigue',  etc.,  —  words  from  other 
languages,  with  the  foreign  and  original  sound  of  the  letter  retained.  The  sound  is 
the  same  as  that  of  e  (eve,  §  76),  by  which  it  is  represented  in  the  respelling  for  pro- 
nunciation. 

§  103.  (4.)  I,  i:  as  in  ill,  pit,  pit'y,  is'sne,  ad-uiit',  un-tBl',  etc.  Equiva- 
lents are  hj-mn,  guln'ea,  sieve,  breech'es,  been,  Eng'liah  ;  others,  as  solitary  in- 
stances, are  bus'y,  wom'en.  It  is  the  high-front-wide  vowel,  corresponding  to  the 
high-front-narrow  e  (eve),  i"  (pique) ;  and  is  the  so-called  "  short  i  ;  "  —  see  §§  10, 
22,  24.  Those  to  whom  the  English  is  not  native  rarely  learn  to  give  the  proper  wide 
sound  of  this  vowel,  but  follow  their  own  vernacular  in  a  form  between  i  (pit)  and  i 
(pique) ;  —  see  §§  15,  23. 

§  104.  Unaccented  syllables  with  this  vowel  are,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
closed  by  a  consonant,  as  in  cabin,  il-Iume',  in-liablt.  When  silent  e  is 
annexed  to  the  consonant,  the  vowel  sometimes  has  the  sound  of  i  (ill),  and  some- 
times of  t  (Idea,  §  101),  or  of  I  (ice)  :  as,  doc'ilc,  gen'tile ;  mar'i-time, 
pan'to-mime  ;  office,  sac'ri-fice  ;  fran'cliise,  en'ter-prise  ;  er'mine, 
ex-amlne,  fe'line,  carabine ;  gran'ite,  con'trite.  Open  unaccented  sylla- 
bles also  are  made  with  this  vowel,  but  with  the  sound  modified  to  a  slightly  less 
wide  form,  as  in  pad-f y,  di-vlde',  f i-nance',  o'ri-ent,  etc.  ;  —  see  §  38.  An 
improper  pronunciation  liie  paf'u-fy,  dil-vide',  fu-nance',  etc.,  is  sometimes  heard. 
But  an  obscure  sound  between  i  (ill)  and  u  (up)  —  really  the  neutral-vowel  sound 
—  is  quite  commonly  given  in  pac'i-fy,  di-vide',  vis'i-ble,  lior'ri-ble,  ca- 
pac'i-ty,  e-ter'ni-ty,  vl8'i-bH'i-ty,  etc. 

As  regards  the  pronunciation  of  the  i  of  the  endings  -Ine,  -Ide,  in  the  terminology 
of  chemistry,  the  usage  is  >msettled  as  between  i  (ioe)  and  i  (ill)  and  i  (pique). 
But  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence in  1889  passed  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  i  (ill) ;  and  then,  further,  voted  to  drop 
the  final  e  in  the  spelling ;  as,  bro'min,  chilo'rin,  yo-din,  I'o-did,  clUo'rid, 
bro'mid,  etc.;  — the  spelling  offered  by  Dr.  Webster  in  1828. 

The  sound  i  (ill),  unaccented,  is  represented  by  ei  in  for'eign,  sur'feit, 
lor'f  eit-ure,  coun'ter-f  eit,  etc.  ;  by  ui  in  cir'cuit,  etc. ;  by  ie  in  mis'chief , 
etc. ;  by  ia  in  par'Ha-ment,  car'riage,  etc. ;  by  oi  in  tor'toise,  etc.  ;  and  is 
commonly  heard  in  the  final  syllables  of  gur'face,  vil'lage,  etc.,  and  of  cap'tatn, 
etc.,  and  of  end'ed,  wicli'ed,  etc. 

§  105.  (5.)  t,  1,  before  r,  as  in  fir,  bird,  vir'tne,  vlr'gln,  frk'some,  etc.. 
Is  the  precise  equivalent  of  e  (fern,  §  85).  The  wide  variant  of  the  same,  the  equiv- 
alent of  e  (ev'Sr),  occurs  in  unaccented  syllables  in  a  few  instances  ;  as  in  ta'pir, 
na'dir,  e-llx'ir.  Both  will  be  represented  by  e  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation. 
But  in  some  words  the  sound,  before  1  or  n,  is  reduced  to  the  voice-glide ;  as  in 
e'vil  (e'v'l),  ba'sin  (ba's'n),  etc. ;  —  see  §  95. 

§  106.  (6.)  The  letter  1,  with  consonant  value.  A  short  1,  closely  followed  by 
another  vowel,  often  and  naturally  falls  into  a  y  sound,  and  thus  produces  an  impure 
diphthong  (§  19  6),  and  makes  one  syllable  out  of  two ;  as  in  fil'ial,  min'ion, 
gen'ius,  etc.  A  preceding  s  surd,  c  soft,  or  sc,  by  fusion  with  the  y,  takes  an  sli 
sound ;  and  an  s  sonant  or  a  z  takes  a  zli  sound,  —  as  in  maxt'sion,  con'scious, 
vl'cious,  vi'sion,  gla'zier,  —  the  i  sound  being  wholly  lost.  A  preceding  t 
does  the  same,  —  having  first  taken  an  s  sound,  after  the  fashion  of  the  French,  and 
originally  in  words  from  that  language,  —  as  in  ua'tlon,  par'tlai,  etc. ;  with  the 
exception,  also  in  accord  with  the  French  usage,  that,  when  preceded  by  a  syllable 
ending  in  s  or  x,  the  ti  takes  a  ell  (tsll)  sound ;  as  in  ques'tion,  mix'tion, 
Chris'tian,  etc.  After  g,  the  i  faUs  out,  leaving  the  g  soft ;  as  in  re'gion. 
When  d  precedes  the  i,  the  di  in  some  words  becomes,  or  tends  to  become,  a  j 
(dzh) ;  as  cor'dial,  In'dian,  etc.,  are  sometimes,  and  goi'dier  is  always,  pro- 
nounced. When  accent,  primary  or  actual  secondary,  falls  on  the  following  vowel 
(as  in  ex-pa'ti-ate,  par'ti-al'i-ty,  cor'di-al'i-ty,  as-so'ci-a'tion,  fa-mil'i- 
ar'l-ty,  Chris-tian'i-ty),  there  is  a  diversity  of  usage ;  some  not  sounding  the 
1  as  a  vowel  at  all ;  as  eks-pa'shat,  par-sh51'I-ty,  kSr-jalT-t^  or  kSrd-ySl'-,  5s' so- 
shi'shiSn  [as  some  pronounce],  fa-mll'ySr'T-tj^,  kris-chan't-ty  ;  others  bringing  it  in 
after  the  changed  consonant,  or  after  the  y  sound ;  as  gks-pa'shT-at,  par'shi-Sl'I-ti^, 
as-so'shl-a'^shan,  k6r'ji-Sl'f-t3?  or  kfird'yi-a'-,  fa-mtl'yT-ar'I-tj?  [so  some];  and 
others  retaining  the  i  unchanged  and  without  consonantal  effect  except  the  conver- 
sion of  a  preceding  t  into  an  sh  or  a  ch  sound ;  as  m  Ss-sS'sI-a'shfin,  kSr'dt-Sn-t]^, 


fa-mll'T-Srl-tf ,  par'shT-51T-ty,  krTs'chT-SnT-ty ;  and  this  maybe  regarded  as  in  most 
cases  the  leading  manner  of  pronouncing  such  worde.  —  See  §  97,  and  Synopsis,  §  277. 


O. 

§  107.  This  letter  has  seven  sounds  r  o,  ti,  d,  ft,  Q,  o,  6 ;  besides  representing 
merely  the  voice-glide  (§  95),  and  besides  the  exceptional  sound  in  wom'en  (§  103). 
For  o  as  part  of  a  digraph,  see  §§  44,  70,  74,  76,  82,  97,  99,  106, 108,  113,  118,  126, 128 
129,  131. 

§  108.     (1.)  O,  5:  as  in  old,  note,  bone,  o'ver,  pro-pose',  lo'co-mo'tive, 

etc. ;  with  equivalents  as  in  roam,  foe,  shoul'der,  grovif,  owe,  sew,  yeo'man, 
beau,  haut'boy,  door :  with  the  '  regular  long  "  sound  (§  22),  and  the  name  sound 
of  the  letter. 

§  109.  This  vowel  takes,  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  English  language,  a  distinctly 
perceptible  vanish  in  <>^  (f<^t),  or  sometimes  in  do  (food),  and  is  thus  diph- 
thongal (§  19).  The  radical  part  is  the  mid-back-narrrow-round  vowel  (§  11).  The 
lips  are  contracted  to  a  circular  opening  ;  and  the  jaw  is  less  depressed  than  for  ^ 
(ftU,  §  71),  and  more  than  for  ob  (food).  As  in  the  similar  case  of  a  (ale),  the 
vanish  is  not  universal,  yielding  more  or  less  to  counteracting  influences.  Yet  it 
often  exists  when  unrecognized  and  unacknowledged.  In  the  Scottish  dialect  it  is 
not  heard.  The  vowel  is  otherwise  subject  to  some  variation  in  its  quality,  as  in  dif- 
ferent words,  or  as  spoken  by  different  people. 

§  110.     There  has  prevailed  in  New  England  a  pronunciation  of  o  in  certain  words, 

—  home,  whole,  coat,  stone,  only,  and  many  others,  —  which  does  not  give  the 
vanish,  and  takes  a  wider  form  than  o  (old),  and  the  same  as  6  (6-bey')  brought 
under  tlie  accent.  This  local  usage,  now  gradually  becoming  antiquated,  is  not  indi- 
cated for  any  of  these  words  in  this  Dictionary,  except  by  reference  to  this  para- 
graph ;  though,  by  some  eminent  authorities.  Professor  Whitney  in  particular  (Ort- 
enlal  and  Linguistic  Studies,  ii.,  216),  its  retention  and  general  adoption  is  advocated 
as  desirable.  The  symbol  S  (§  112)  would  serve  to  indicate  this  pronunciation  with 
sufficient  exactness. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  remarks  {Early  English  Pronunciation,  p.  57) :  "  The  vowel  {oo) " 

—  described  by  him  as  the  long  of  "  English  omit,  American  stone,  whole  "  —  "  does 
not  occur  as  a  short  vowel  in  recognized  English,  but  hole,  whole  are  not  unfre- 
quently  distinguished  as  (Hool,  Hoi)  "  —  the  long  and  the  short  of  the  same  vowel. 

§  111.  Before  r  in  accented  syllables,  the  long  o  naturally  and  more  properly 
takes  a  vanish  in  Q.  (ftrn),  instead  of  rfb  (§  109) ;  as  in  glo'ry,  ore,  door,  four, 
floor.  This  has  led  to  a  change,  that  has  prevailed  in  England  to  an  increasing 
extent  of  late  years,  and  so  as  there  to  have  become  the  rule,  —  replacing  the  regular 
long  sound  by  one  akin  to  that  in  drb,  lord,  6r'der,  etc.  (113) ;  so  that  mourn'. 
Ing  will  rhyme  fairly  well  with  morn'ing,  poric  with  f orli,  and  o'rai  is  not 
clearly  distinguished  from  au'ral.  This  sound  of  o  has  a  separate  mark  in  the 
A'ew  English  Dictionary  by  Dr.  Murray,  and  in  Hunter's  Encyclopsedic  Dictionary, 
No  such  peculiarity  was  noticed  by  Walker,  and  it  must  have  arisen  since  his 
time.  It  is  recognized  in  the  present  work  only  by  an  occasional  reference  to  thi» 
paragraph. 

§112.  (2.)6,  o.  In  unaccented  and  usually  open  syllables,  in  English;  asin  6-bey', 
to-bac'co,  bll'low,  billows,  S6-crat'ic,  po-et'ic,  eu'lS-gy,  a-nat'6-my, 
traus'i-to-ry.  It  differs  from  the  o  (old),  not  only  by  absence  of  the  vanish,  but 
by  taking  a  wider  form,  which  varies,  inversely,  according  to  degree  of  stress  and 
prolongation.  The  symbol  will  serve  well  for  the  more  common  o,  accented  as  well 
as  unaccented,  in  most  other  languages.    See  §  110. 

§  113.     (3.)  6,  6  :  only  before  r ;  as  in  6rb,  ISrd,  6r'der,  ab-h6r',  ex-hdrt', 

etc.  ;  with  equivalents,  as  in  extraordinary,  georgic,  etc. 

The  most  generally  approved  pronunciation  here  represented  by  this  sjTnbol  is 
essentially  identical  with  that  of  ^  (all,  §  70) ;  but  deviations  from  this  are  so  fre- 
quent, either  on  the  one  side  toward  o  (old)  or  on  the  other  toward  6  (5dd),  as  to 
render  the  symbol  somewhat  indeterminate  as  an  indication  of  the  actual  usage. 
The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Ogilvie  marks  the  letter  as  6  (odd)  in  all  cases  of  the 
kind,  and  Stormocth's  Dictionary  does  so  in  nearly  all.     See  §  115. 

§  114.  The  6  is  limited  to  accented  syllables  with  the  r  not  followed  by  a  vowel 
or  another  r  in  the  same  word ;  the  case  of  inflected  verbs  (as  ab-hdr'ring)  and 
the  cognate  nouns  in  er  (as  ab-hor'rer)  excepted ;  while  otherwise  the  vowel  is  ft, 
as  in  for'eign,  or'ange,  tor'rid,  or  o,  as  in  more,  o'ral,  sto'ry.  Compare 
§§  49,  85.  But  in  many  cases  which  come  under  this  limitation,  the  o  before  r  takes 
a  different  sound ;  as  in  ford,  af-f ord',  port,  por'ter,  im-port',  etc. 

§  115.  There  are  some  words  in  which  o  before  consonants  other  than  r  takes 
usually  and  properly  a  medial  sound,  as  between  a  (all)  and  o  (old),  S  (Sbey),  or 
ft  (odd) ;  as  song,  long,  soft,  dog,  cross,  gone,  off,  trough,  oft,  often, 
cost,  brotli,  cloth,  god,  etc.  The  range  in  this  case  —  and  also  in  the  preceding 
(§  113)  — is  rather  between  a  (all)  and  &  (o-bey',  §  112),  or  o  (old,  §  108)  with- 
out the  vanish,  than  between  a  (all)  and  ft  (odd,  §  118).  Which  of  these  places 
it  is  into  which  the  pronunciation  actually  falls  can  in  any  instance  be  ascertained  by 
observing  the  degree  of  the  lip  rounding  :  if  this  be  greater,  j.  «.,  closer,  than  for  ^ 
(^11),  the  variation  is  towards  &  (6-bey')  or  o  (old)  ;  if  not  so  great,  it  is  towards 
6  (odd).  In  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  in  the  Dictionary,  this  medial  sound 
is  usually  indicated  by  6  (odd),  together  with  a  reference  to  this  paragraph. 

§  116.  In  unaccented  syllables,  we  sometimes  have  the  6  (orb)  ;  as  in  mdr-tal'l- 
ty,  f 6r-get',  6r-dain',  etc.,  and  in  for,  nftr,  6r,  xmaccented  as  well  as  accented ; 
but  in  such  case  hardly  needing  to  be  distinguished  from  o  (nftt). 

§  117.  The  organic  position  for  a  (all)  lies  between  that  for  a  (arm)  and  that 
for  o  (old).  The  sound  is  developed,  historically,  sometimes  from  one  side  and 
sometimes  from  the  other.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  normal  spelling,  we  have  the 
^  (all)  sound  represented  both  by  a  and  by  o. 

§  118.  (4.)  d,  ft :  as  in  nftt,  ftdd,  etc. ;  the  so-called  "  short  o ; "  having  a  (in 
vras,  etc.)  as  an  equivalent,  and  also  ow  in  knowl'edge  and  ou  in  hough, 

lough.  This  is  the  low-back-wide-round  vowel,  —  so  placed,  that  is,  in  our  scheme, 
though,  in  fact,  as  ordinarily  spoken,  it  is  not  precisely  the  wide  form  of  the  narrow 
a  (all,  §  70),  but  of  a  sound  that  would  fall  between  this  and  o  (old,  §  108);  —  see 
§  115.  That  is  to  say,  the  ft  is  higher  in  position  than  would  be  the  exact  wide  form 
of  ^  (%11).  The  lips  are  much  less  contracted  than  for  ^  (^11),  but  more  than  they 
would  be  for  the  exact  wide  of  that  vowel. 
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§  119.  For  a  certain  faulty  pronunciation  of  this  vowel,  changing  it  to  a  (ask), 
see  §  62. 

§  120.  Unaccented  syllables  with  5  are  naturally  closed  by  a  consonant ;  as  iu 
cdn-clude',  6c-cur',  Sp-press',  dis'cdn-tent',  rec'61-lect',  re'cdm-mtt' ; 

falling  into  the  neutral  sound  in  very  rapid  speech.    They  are  rarely  final  syllables, 
the  6  (son)  sound  (§  124)  being  commonly  given  in  final  syllables.  — See  §  39. 

§  121.  (5.)  O,  q:  as  in  do,  prove,  tQmb,  etc.  ;  with  sound  the  same  as  ob 
(§  126) ;  and  represented  by  oo  iu  the  respelling  for  pronunciation. 

§  122.  (6.)  p,  o :  as  in  wolf,  wo'maii,  bo'som,  etc. ;  with  sound  the  same  as 
tfb  (§  128) ;  and  represented  by  cfb  iu  the  respelling  for  pronunciation. 

§  123.  (7.)  ^,  d .  as  in  gdn,  done,  otti'er,  ■w&xm,  etc. ;  doubled  in  flood, 
blood,  etc. ;  —  with  sound  the  same  as  H  (itp,  §  141),  or  before  r  as  fl  (firii,  §  139) ; 
and,  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation,  represented  by  these  symbols  in  accented 
syllables. 

§  124.  In  UNACCENTED  SYLLABLES  the  6  occurs  frequently  ;  as  in  ac'tor,  at'om, 
wel'cdme,  fel'on,  bisli'dp,  l»lg'6t,  etc.,  with  sound  either  as  u  (up)  or  as 
8  (evSr),  or  between  the  two,  mainly  as  influenced  by  the  succeedmg  and  somewhat 
by  the  preceding  consonant.  In  the  respelling  for  pronunciation,  it  will  appear  before 
r  as  S  (§  90),  and  in  most  other  cases  as  u.  (§  142) ;  but  sometimes  before  ii  it  repre- 
sents merely  a  voice-glide ;  as  beck'on  (bSk"n),  rea'sou  (re'z'n).  ^  See  §§  39,  95. 

Oo. 

§  125.  The  double  letter  oo  has  two  sounds,  marked  oo  and  db  ;  besides  the  oo 
In  door,  and  in  flood,  etc.  (§§  108,  123). 

§  126.  (1.)  <5o,  oo:  as  in  moon,  food,  fool,  boot,  etc.  ;  with  equivalents  in 
do,  canoe,  group,  rude,  rue,  recruit,  rheum,  drew,  manoeuvre ;  the  double 
letter  oo  is  the  special  representative  of  the  sound  in  English. 

§  127.  The  sound  is  that  of  the  high-back-narrow-round  vowel  (§  11),  and  is  made 
with  the  labial  opening  still  more  contracted  than  for  o  (old,  §  108).  As  ordinarily 
spoken,  especially  when  joined  to  a  preceding  consonant,  it  is  not  this  absolutely 
simple  element,  but  begins  with  a  very  brief  sound  of  rfb,  or  one  intermediate, 
gliding  quickly  from  this  to  the  narrow  position  on  which  it  dwells  and  rests,  and 
which  brings  it  near  to  a  consonant  w  sound;  —  compare  §  77.  — See  Fig.  4. 

§  128.  (2.)  <5o,  <Jb :  as  in  t&bt,  ^vrfbl,  gSbH,  crobk'ed,  etc.  Equivalents 
are  9  (^volf )  and  u  (full).  It  is  the  wide  correspondent  of  the  narrow  do  (§  12G). 
Orthoepists  do  not  always  agree  as  to  what  words  shall  be  marked  <f<>  and  what  ob. 
Thus,  in  Stormonth's,  the  Encyclopasdic,  and  Smart's  Dictionaries  we  have  li<M>k, 
S<^t,  and  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Ogilvie,  hook,  soot ;  and  Walker  limits 
the  "  shorter  "  sound  of  00  to  the  eight  words,  '^vool,  wood,  good,  hood,  foot, 
stood,  understood,  TFlthstood.  There  are  local  diversities  as  between  these 
sounds.  The  ob  sound  is  heard  in  England  before  r,  instead  of  the  00  (food) 
common  in  America ;  as  in  poor,  sure,  etc.  —  See  Fig.  5. 

Ou,  Ow  ;  and  Ol,  Oy. 

§  129.  For  the  analysis  of  these  two  diphthongs,  see  §  19.  Examples  are  out, 
owl,  etc.,  and  oil,  boy,  etc.  The  ou  is  often  mispronounced  by  giving  the  initial 
as  &  (Sm)  instead  of  a  (ask).  Unaccented,  or  only  secondarily  accented,  we  have 
ou  in  out-ra'geous,  out-live',  out-run',  etc. 

As  digraphs,  these  combinations  of  letters  take  several  other  sounds ;  as  in 
6oup,  route.  Zouave  (zwav  or  zoo-av'),  soul,  cou'ple,  griev'ous,  kno'w, 
blllo^v,  kno^vl'edge,  chant'ois,  av'oir-du-pois',  choir,  tor'toise,  etc. 


§  130.  This  letter  has  six  variations  of  sound,  viz. :  a ;  <1 ;  \}  ;  u ;  fl ;  ii ;  —  besides 
its  use  as  a  silent  letter  and  its  use  with  consonant  value ;  —  and  besides  the  excep- 
tional sound,  like  i  (ill),  in  bus'y,  let'tuce,  fer'ule. 

For  u  as  part  of  a  digraph,  or  trigraph,  or  diphthong,  see  §§  44,  54,  57,  70,  76,  82, 
68,  99, 103,  108,  118,  126,  129,  131,  139,  141-144. 

§131.  (1.)  tJ,  u:  as  in  use,  a-buse',  fu'slon,  pure,  mute,  ciibe,  tune, 
du'ty,  lute,  jii'ry,  hu'man,  nii'mer-ous,  etc. ;  the  so-called  "  long  u ;  " 
having  equivalents  as  in  beauty,  feodal,  feud,  pew,  ewe,  lieu,  ^-ie^v,  cue, 
suit,  yule,  yew,  you. 

§  132.  The  general  type  of  the  sound  is  that  of  a  diphthong,  which  has  ob  (fbbd) 
for  the  terminal  and  main  part,  and  for  the  initial  a  very  brief  and  evanescent 
element,  which  is  the  high-mixed  vowel  (§  16)  nearly  related  to  i  (ill)  or  to  e  (eve) ; 
and  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  there  comes  in,  as  a  connecting  glide,  a  more 
or  less  full  sound  of  consonant  y,  which  in  many  cases  encroaches  upon,  and  either 
almost  or  even  quite  displaces,  the  initial  vowel  element.  When  preceded  by  cer- 
tain consonants,  the  y  glide  has  a  tendency  to  be  fused  with  the  consonant,  thus 
taking  the  shape  of  a  sibilant,  sh  or  zh,  glide,  —  the  whole  process  issuing  in  what 
is  called  the  palatalization  of  the  consonant.  This  tendency,  in  accented  syllables,  — 
to  which  the  u  is  limited,  —  should  be  severely  restricted.  Also,  in  no  case  what- 
ever should  the  y  sound  be  forced  in  when  it  will  not  come  in  smoothly  as  a  glide. 
See  §§  134,  135. 

§  133.  There  is  a  lip-rounding,  not  only  on  the  final  element  ob,  but  in  some 
degree  on  the  initial  element,  becoming  gradually  closer  all  the  way  through.  The 
brief  initial  element  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  French  u  and  the  German  ii : 
if  we  begin  with  a  French  u  and  end  with  ob  (f  dbd),  taking  also  the  intervening  y 
glide,  we  have  the  exact  vowel  in  the  word  view.  This  labialization  of  the  entire 
diphthong  is  a  point  of  importance  to  be  kept  in  mind.  It  comes,  indeed,  naturally 
with  b,  p,  m,  v;  as  in  beau'ty,  piire,  mute,  view. 

§  134.  At  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  as  in  use,  u'nit,  etc.,  the  (labialized)  initial 
vowel  element  is  nearly  displaced  by  the  (likewise  labialized)  y  glide,  — the  vi  here 
sounding  the  same  as  you  in  the  words  you,  youth,  etc.  Next  to  this,  the  y 
sound  comes  in  the  most  clearly  after  p,  b,  m,  v,  f ,  c,  and  g  hard  ;  as  in  pure, 
bil'reau,  beau'ty,  mute,  view,  fu'tile,  cube,  gule.  After  n,  it  is  less 
prominent ;  as  in  nevF,  nu'mer-ous.    After  s,  1,  j,  th,  the  y  sound  comes  in 


with  difficulty,  and  need  not  be  attempted ;  as  in  siiit,  as-siime',  Ifite,  JG'ry, 
thew,  en-tliu'si-asm ;  and  after  t  or  d,  the  it  may  better  be  given  without  the 
y ;  as  in  tune,  tu'tor,  due,  diike,  du'ty.  In  all  these  cases  of  y  omitted,  the 
initial  vowel  element  is  retained  ;  it  would  be  quite  wroug  to  give  an  ordinary  00 
(fbbd)  for  the  entire  sound  in  such  words.  The  y,  if  attempted  after  t  or  d,  is  apt 
to  degenerate  into  a  sibilant,  and  produce,  with  the  consonant,  a  decided  tsh  or  dzh 
sound,  thus  making  due  the  same  as  Jew.  It  is  better  not  to  allow  more  promi- 
nence to  the  sibilant  sound  after  t  or  d  than  the  slight  degree  that  goes  with  p,  as  in 
pure,  c,  as  in  cube,  aud  even  with  f ,  as  in  few.  The  y  sound  after  d  or  n  is 
common  in  England,  as  in  due,  new,  etc.,  but  not  in  America.  As  exceptional, 
the  s  in  sure,  sug'ar,  aud  their  derivatives,  is  entirely  displaced  by  the  sh 
developed  from  the  y  sound,  and  the  vowel  is  reduced  to  a  simple  00  (fbbd)  or 
o"b  (fo~ot)  sound  ;  — see  §§  136,  137. 

§  135.  (2.)  U,  ti  :  representing  a  modification  of  the  sound  of  ii  (Qse ;  §  131), 
in  unaccented  syllables;  as  in  tl-iiite',  grad'(i-ate,  ac'tfl-ate,  em'il-Iate, 
td-mul'tu-ous,  ju-di'cial,  ad'ju-taiit,  cou'jfl-gate,  sft-preme',  In'stt- 
lar,  lu-cid'i-ty,  in-dis'so-lu-ble,  val'fS-a-ble,  vir'tfle,  iia'tdre,  ver'dftre, 
cen'sure,  sen'su-al,  is'sft-ing,  meas'dre,  etc.  The  sound  differs  from  that  of 
it  (§  132)  by  taking  for  the  final  element  the  wide  bb  (fbbt)  instead  of  the  narrow 
00  (fbbd) ;  and,  after  t,  by  a  partial  or  entire  change  of  the  y  into  a  more  or  less 
clear  sh,  and  usually  after  d  iuto  a  zh  glide  ;  as  in  na'ture,  ver'dure,  etc.  A 
preceding  s,  in  a  syllable  not  initial  (as  in  cen'sfire,  seii'sft-al,  etc.),  takes  more 
commonly  an  sh  sound,  and  a  z  or  au  8  sonant  (as  in  az'ure,  Bei'z&re,  lei'sfire, 
cas'fi-al,  etc.)  takes  a  zh  sound,  and  the  vowel  becomes  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
same  in  sound  as  u  (joy'f ul,  §  138).  But  the  preceding  s  remains  unchanged  in 
initial,  and  sometimes  also  in  medial  syllables ;  as  in  sil-prenie',  con'sfl-lar, 
in'sil-Iar,  etc.  After  j  or  1  iu  the  same  syllable,  the  vowel  has  nearly  or  exactly 
the  sound  of  u  (joy'f ill);  as  in  jti-di'cial,  ad'jfl-tant,  lii-cid'i-fy,  in-dis'so- 
Ift-ble,  etc.  ;  —  see  §  138.  Before  r,  in  rapid  speech,  the  sound  often  inclines 
towards  6  (ev'Sr) ;  as  in  iia'tAre,  cen'sflre,  etc. ;  —  see  §  90. 

Note.  —  The  original  sound  of  the  letter  u,  as  in  the  Latin,  —  and  as  still  retained 
in  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German,  —  was  the  simple  sound  of  bb  (fbbd)  or  bb 
(fbbt).  In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  pronunciation  of  this  letter  in  the  English,  — 
which  was  then  substantially,  if  not  absolutely,  the  same  as  in  the  French,  —  may 
even  then  have  fluctuated  between  the  perfectly  simple  souud  now  heard  in  the 
French  and  a  sound  more  or  less  decidedly  diphthongal ;  as  it  appears  to  have  done 
in  England,  for  the  leading  sound  of  the  letter,  do«ni  through  the  seventeenth  and 
far  into  the  eighteenth  century.  The  y  sound  made  its  way  into  the.  diphthong  and 
gained  prominence  in  it  by  degrees,  while  the  diphtliong  itself  gradually  gained  a 
more  full  development,  with  greater  weight  and  a  tongue  position  farther  back  given 
to  the  terminal  element. 

§  136.  (3.)  V,  u :  only  after  r ;  as  in  rude,  ru'mor,  ru'ral.  The  sound  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  00  (fbbd,  §  126).  It  may,  however,  with  pro- 
priety take  a  brief  initial  in  bb  (fbbt),  or  nearly  this,  somewhat  more  prominently 
than  does  the  00  after  other  consonants  (§  127).  The  sound  occurs  after  s,  as  ex- 
ceptional, in  sure  and  its  derivativfes,  the  s  heard  as  sh  (§  134). 

§  137.  (4.)  TJ,  u :  as  in  bnll,  full,  put,  push,  pull,  etc.  ;  with  sound  tha 
same  as  bb  (fbbt,  §  128) ;  heard  also  in  si^'gar  after  s  as  sh  (§  134). 

§  138.  Unaccented  the  11  occurs  in  the  syllable  ful;  as  iu  joy'f  ul,  joy'f  ul- 
ne.ss,  ful-fiU',  etc. ;  also,  after  r,  in  fru-gal'i-ty  and  a  few  other  words  (see 
§  39).  The  ii  after  s  with  an  sh  sound,  and  after  s  or  z  with  a  zh  soimd,  is  reduced 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  equivalent  of  this  simple  element ;  as  in  cen'sAre,  sen'stt-al, 
cas'fi-al,  az'flre,  etc.  ;  and  also  after  s  with  its  proper  sound,  and  after  I  and  j, 
as  in  sfi-preme',  con'su-lar,  lu-cid'i-ty,  ad'jti-tant,  etc.  —  See  §  135. 

§  139.  (5.)  tr,  d:  as  in  firn,  firge,  bfirn,  hiirl,  etc. ;  with  equivalents  as  in 
worm,  journal,  etc.,  before  r  only.  The  sound,  as  more  commonly  heard,  is  the 
narrow  form  of  the  mid-back-mixed  vowel  (§  16),  corresponding  to  the  wide  ii  (lip, 
§  141).  But  the  pronunciation  varies  considerably,  —  the  vowel  taking  sometimes  an 
extreme  low-back  position  like  that  in  sir  or  work,  as  these  words  are  very  com- 
monly spoken  by  the  Irish,  but  often  taking  the  mid-front  position  of  e  (f Srn).  The 
variation  is  both  iu  different  words  and  in  the  same  words  as  from  different  persons. 
See  §  87,  and  the  reference  to  the  dictionaries  of  Stormonth  and  Ogilvie  in  §  88. 

§  140.  The  vowels  of  the  mixed  kind  (§  16)  are  closely  allied  to  the  consonant  r, 
—  those  of  the  back  position,  ii  (lip),  ft  (ftrn),  to  the  r  near  the  back  palate  ;  and 
the  front,  S  (fSm),  e  (ever),  to  an  r  further  forward.  The  curvature  of  the 
tongue,  in  their  formation,  as  similar  to  that  for  r,  is  the  ground  of  this  relation. 
These  vowels  glide  on  to  the  r  in  such  a  way  that  the  point  of  transition  from  vowel 
to  consonant  is  not  clearly  discernible,  —  or,  when  the  r  loses  all  consonant  quality, 
is  absolutely  indiscernible.     See  §§  250-252. 

§  141.  (6.)  tt,  ii :  as  in  iip,  bud,  tiib,  fis,  ush'er,  iin'der,  etc. ;  the  "short 
u ;  "  with  equivalents  as  in  son,  does,  blood,  touch,  etc.  The  vowel  is  the  mid- 
back-mixed-wide  (§  16)  in  our  scheme  ;  it  is  placed  among  the  mixed  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
though  ranked  not  as  a  mixed  but  as  a  back  vowel  by  Mr.  Bell.  —  See  §  24. 

§  142.  In  unaccented  syllables  the  vowel  occurs  in  cir'cus,  siib-mlt',  vol'- 
•iin-ta-ry,  cir'cilm-stance,  etc.,  and  falls  readily  into  the  "  neutral  vowel." 
The  ou  in  pi'ous,  etc.,  oi  in  por'poise,  eo  in  dun'geon,  etc.,  usually  the  o^v 
in  bel'lows,  etc.,  and  the  final  element  of  the  eou  in  right'eous,  etc.,  and  of 
iou  in  gra'cious,  etc.,  and  the  o  in  at'om,  irk'some,  na'tiou,  etc.  (§  124), 
have  essentially  the  same  sound. 

§  143.  (7.)  U  silent:  as  part  of  the  silent  digraph  ue  in  plague,  rogue, 
tongue,  cat'a-logue,  an-tique',  etc.,  and  of  others  in  gauge,  guard,  guess, 
co-quette',  guide,  build,  pla'guy,  etc.    See  references  in  §  130. 

§  144.  (8.)  U,  with  consonant  value,  and  the  sound  of  w,  before  another  vowel : 
after  q  or  g;  as  in  qual'i-ty,  quite,  ques'tion,  gua'no,  lan'guage,  etc.  > 
also  after  s,  as  in  per-suade',  suite,  etc, ;  —  forming  in  these  cases  the  initial 
element  and  the  consonantal  glide  of  an  impure  diphthong  (§  19  &).  The  kw  part 
of  the  sound  in  quality,  etc.,  may  otherwise  be  regarded  as  a  compound,  or  diph- 
thongal, consonant ;  —  see  §  213,  Note.    The  w  sound  is  derived,  of  course,  from  the 
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original  sound  of  u  as  the  equivalent  of  ob  (food),  or  <fo  (foot).     So  far  as  u 
gives  up  a  part  of  its  leading  modern  sound  by  fusion  with  a  preceding  "for  d  or 

g, as  in  nature,  verdure,  sure,  etc.,  —  it  has  in  that  way  consonantal  value 

to  that  extent.  \ 

T. 

§  145.   This  letter,  as  a  vowel,  has  four  sounds ;  that  is,  all  the  sounds  of  i  except 
t  (pique),  viz. :  (1)  y  =  I ;  as  in  de-f  y',  style,  fly  ;  (2)  y,  the  equivalent  of  1 


(tdea) !  as  in  hj'-e'iia,  m^-ol'o-gy ;  (3.)  j^  =:  I ;  as  in  nymph,  lyr'lc,  and 

(unaccented)  pit'y,  liap'py ;  ey  final  serving  thus  instead  of  y ;  as  in  lion'ey, 
mon'key,  ab'bey,  etc. ;  (4)  ^  =  S  or  f ;  as  in  myrrh,  m^r'tle  and  (unac- 
cented) zeph'yr. 

The  UNAOOEMTBD  y  final  does  not  fall  to  quite  the  least  accent  such  as  is  taken  by 
I  in  a  medial  syllable  ;  as  in  van'i-ty,  etc. 

For  y  as  part  of  a  digraph,  or  trigraph,  or  diphthong,  see  §§  44,  48,  49,  76,  80,  99, 
129.    For  y  as  consonant,  see  §  272. 


ANALYTICAL    SURVEY    OF    THE    ENGLISH    CONSONANT    SOUNDS. 


1.  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  VOWEL  AND  CONSONANT. 

§  146.  Resonant  Action  ;  Obstructive  Action.  Resonance  in  an  unob- 
Btructive  oral  passage  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  vowels  ;  and  the  peculiar 
resonance  in  the  case  of  each  vowel  is  what  mainly  distinguishes  it  individually  from 
the  others.  Obstructive  action  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  consonants ;  and  the 
kind  and  manner  of  the  obstruction  is  what  mainly  distinguishes  one  consonant  from 
another. 

§  147.  Obstruction  is,  indeed,  not  absent  from  the  vowels.  The  vocal  cords  are  set 
In  vibration  only  as  they  obstruct  the  outgoing  stream  of  breath.  But  this  actiou 
does  not  go  to  differentiate  the  vowel  qualities.  There  is,  too,  for  the  vowels,  what 
may  in  one  sense  be  called  an  obstruction  in  tlie  oral  passage  ;  but  only,  or  mainly,  as 
involved  in  the  formation  of  a  vowel  chamber  (§  7),  and  thus  as  reenforciug  instead 
of  obstructing  the  sound,  and  as  subservient  to  the  resonance  that  imparts  the  vowel 
quality.  So  far  as  it  acts  otherwise,  it  gives  to  the  vowel  more  or  less  of  a  conso- 
nantal character. 

§  148.  Resonance,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  absent  from  the  consonants.  The 
nasals,  n,  m,  ng  (§  207),  are  marked  as  such  by  their  peculiar  resonance ;  and  each 
has  a  different  resonance  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
lonant  mutes,  b,  d,  g  (§  195).  But  all  these  are  ruled  out  from  the  vowel  category  by 
the  absolute  closure  of  the  oral  passage.  Except  in  the  nasals  and  the  sonant  mutes, 
whatever  resonance  there  may  be  has  no  share  in  forming  the  characteristic  quality 
of  the  consonant. 

§  149.  In  the  word  woo,  we  have  the  consonant  and  the  vowel  made  by  nearly 
similar  organic  positions,  and  thus  both  coming  close  to  the  border  line  of  separation : 
but,  for  the  consonant,  the  organs  are  relaxed  so  as  to  act  mainly  by  obstructive 
friction ;  while,  for  the  vowel,  they  are  in  the  tense  condition  fitted  for  resonuuco  in 
the  vowel  chamber.    For  the  word  ye,  the  case  is  essentially  the  same. 

§  150.  Relation  to  the  Syllable.  The  respective  relations  of  \owal  and 
consonant  to  the  syllable  are  a  natural  consequence  of  their  different  characteristics 
as  above  stated.  It  is  thus  that  vowel  and  consonant  readily  combine  into  one  coil- 
tuiuous  sound  without  remission  of  stress,  in  passing  either  way,  from  vowel  to 
consonant  or  from  consonant  to  vowel,  —  close  junction  being  made  by  the  gli'Ii; 
(§  161)  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  while  it  is  only  in  certain  casas  that  consonants 
can  flow  into  consonants  with  no  break  or  no  sound  interposed. 

§  151.  The  open,  resonant  character  of  the  vowels  fits  them  for  stresr ;  and  i:his. 
together  with  their  ready  junction  to  any  consonant,  makes  thnir  occurrence  natural 
when  stress  is  employed.  Hence,  no  fully  accented  syllable  is  without  a  vov. rl ;  aud 
a  vowel  is  ordinarily  essential  under  the  weak  stress  of  h.  slightJy  acceutcd  or  an 
unaccented  syllable.  The  only  exceptions  are  made  by  ine  consonants  1,  nt,  n, 
which  sometimes,  either  with  or  without  a  voice-glide,  d  charge  the  vowel  function  ; 
as  in  par'don,  cous'in,  peo'ple,  peo'pled,  cha^iu  (kSz'm),  etc.  —  See  §§  S5, 
158, 194. 

n.  THE  FORMATIVE  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  CONSONANTS.. 

§  152.  What  we  call  the  elementary  sounds  jf  speech,  — aud  indicate  for  the  mopt. 
part  by  separate  alphabetic  characters,— ar  'icre  cr  less  composite  in  tiieir  nature 
*nd  mode  of  formation.  This  is  especially  uue  of  tV.e  f^cnsonauts;  so  that,  in  order 
to  study  the  consonants  successfully,  it  becomes  necesairi-  'o  iaquixB  into  what  wu 
may  call  their  Formative  Elements,  or  the  s^ej..;  modta  of  action  which  go  to  their 
making. 

There  are  eight  such  modes  of  action  to  be  noted,  as foU^'-s  t  — 

§153.  (1.)  BREATH  Sound.  This  is  produced  by  fcirsi'ole  af;^ioa  of  tb?  breath 
Impinging  upon  the  organs  at  the  laca  of  obstnietiop.  Thus  wa  i  ave  f ,  s  (in  so), 
6h,  and  th  (in  thin),  and  the  i  pirate  Ji ;  —  see  j§  181, 198.  Of  this  gf.neral  kind 
Is  the  explosive  action  (§  157)  "i  the  surd  mutes,  p,  t,  k,  and  of  Sje  cr>asonantal 
diphthong  ch,  as  in  chin. 

§  154.  In  whispered  speer  .  we  have  breath  sounr"  on;j.  The  brentl-iound  conso- 
nants are  precisely  the  s'  3  in  loud  spe^idng  aa  in  whi^iifcricg.  The  whispered 
Towels  are  breath  sounds.  ■  ide  by  frioiioa  c*  tha  bre-jth  upon  the  vcoal cords,  as  set 
too  wide  apart  for  tone  ,i  >ration,  wbi^a  yet  the  sound  is  modified  by  lessnance  so 
that  the  vowels  are  i-,'i  idually  VHcOgniaed.  Xh-j  stme  kind  of  actioi  upon  the 
vocal  cords  may  also  ve  bubstitutid  fyr  tone  in  whisp-!?irjg  such  consonan\3  (b,  z,  1, 
etc.,  §  155>  as  have '  .ne  in  ioxii  v«akiog.  — S.^9  §  5, 

§155.  (2.)  Obf'  aocTED  TOSZ.  3y  this  i»  meruit  tone  proceeding  kom  the 
larynx,  and  eith'  partially  suppressed  or  bJunteC  and  weakened,  or  otherwise  ob- 
Btmctively  mof'  led. 

Thus  it  is,  i-  one  cr  the  otaer  of  these  ways,  in  tha  nasal  consonants,  m,  n,  n^ ;  in 
the  sonant  nin^es,  b,  d,  Wd  gr  (§  19S),  and  in  the  ' wfonantal  diphthong  j  (§  Ul), 
otherwise  .Tritten  dg  or  simply  g:  (soft) ;  thus  also  in  w,  v,  th  (in  thy),  Zy^zh 
(the  z  in  -.zore) ;  aud  thus  in  y,  1,  r.  -  See  5§  199,  200,  201.  \  \ 

§  156.  (3.)  MiTE  ACTION.  lo  certain  cases,  all  sound  is  shut  iS,  leaving  Vn 
Interval  of  sileiie©,  duvng  which  fae  oral  paisago  is  closed  at  some  plkce,  —  certafsj 
audil:ie  effect-  being  p'cdwed  in  corneetion  with  the  opening  or  closinW,  or  both  th6 
dosing  and  tii?  opening,  of  the  pasf;aco,  beiore  and  after  the  interval.    ] 

■This  occui:.  in  the  cue  of  the  surd  mi.  03,  p,  t,  k;  and  of  the  consonantal  diph- 
thong eh,  n»  in  cliuwjh,  hat«h,  etc.  -  Bee  §§  185,  2iO.  \ 

5157.  (4.)  E.XPLO'SVB  ACTION.  The  mutes  (§  184),  both  surd  and  sonant,  are 
chsranteri/ed  by  ta  atp;»sion,  occaiiioned  by  pressure  bf  the  breath  coniied  within 


the  closed  oral  passage  followed  by  sudden  release  of  the  closure ;  as  in  pea,  bee, 
too,  cow,  etc.  —  See  §§  186,  191. 

§  158.  When  t  or  d  is  followed  by  1,  as  in  bat'tle,  i'dle,  hur'tle,  bus'tle,  the 
release  of  the  closure  will  be  only  partial,  that  is,  at  the  sides  of  the  back  tongue,  as 
required  for  the  1 ;  —  see  §  241.  When  t  or  d  is  followed  by  n,  as  in  eat'eii,  often, 
wld'eii,  etc.,  there  will  be  no  release  of  the  oral  closure,  and  the  explosion  will  be 
nasal,  made  by  breaking  the  contact  between  the  soft  palate  and  the  pharyngeal  wall, 

—  the  tone  of  the  nasal  consonant  thus  opening  abruptly ;  thus  often  differs  from 
or'phan  with  r  suppressed,  though  not,  like  eat'en,  sounding  the  initial  of  the  t ; 

—  see  §  243.  Wlien  p  or  a  k  sound  is  followed  closely  by  1  or  n,  as  in  open, 
people,  ply,  plea,  clay,  buckle,  sicken,  etc.,  the  breaking  of  contact  will  be 
in  two  places  at  nearly  the  same  instant. 

Note.  — An  explosive  action  of  the  vocal  cords  produces  the  abrupt  begiiming  of  a 
vowel  or  other  sonant  element  called  the  "  catch  of  the  glottis  "  (§  163). 

§159.  (5.)  Occlusion;  Implosion.  By  occ/u«on,  is  meant  the  sudden  closing 
of  the  oral  passage  by  the  lips  or  otlierwise,  the  air  being  at  the  same  time  forced  against 
the  barrier  thus  interposed.  By  implosion,  is  meant  the  sudden  compression  of  the 
air,  in  the  oral  passage,  behind  and  against  such  a  barrier.  This  action  is  ordinarily, 
or  so  at  least  in  English,  simultaneous  with  occlusion.  A  peculiar  resonance  will  by 
such  means  be  imparted  to  the  sound  that  accompanies  or  immediately  follows  the 
movement. '  Tliese  modes  of  action  are,  of  course,  limited  to  the  stopped,  or  mute, 
consonants.  —  See  §  189. 

NoTB.  —  An  occlusion  at  the  vocal  cords  produces  the  abrupt  ending  of  a  vowel, 
or  other  oon  .ut  element,  called  the  ' '  check  of  the  glottis  "  (§  163).  A  hiccough  is  a 
similar  (spasmodic)  action  of  the  vocal  cords  together  with  a  movement  of  inspiration. 

§  IGO,    (6.)  Gr.lDEs.    Consonants,  and  classes  of  consonants,  are  characterized  by 

"ertain  effects,  as  the  voice  passes  from  consonant  to  vowel  or  vowel  to  consonant, 

j  nhich  aODittiuioa,  though  appertaining  really  to  the  vowel,  yet  contribute  essentially 

■  t  '  the  character  we  ascribe  to  the  consonant ;  and  their  recognition  is  in  aU  such 

cases  necessary  t/v  a  fall  luowledge  of  the  consonant.    They  are  special  cases  of  what 

are  called  glides  (§  "'J,, 

5  IGl.  When  a  coiiKonant  is  followed  by  a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  as  in  say, 
saw,  toe,  aho^v,  no,  row,  beau,  go,  day,  etc.,  there  is  of  necessity  an  interval 
during  which  the  action  passes  from  the  organic  position  for  the  consonant  to  that 
for  tha  vowel,  !«!■]  during  which  the  sound  will  not  be  at  any  time  the  sound  proper 
to  the  cousonnru  or  to  the  vowel.  In  passing  from  vowel  to  consonant,  as  iu  ass, 
ought,  a.sb,  on,  or,  add,  ebb,  egg,  etc.,  we  have  the  above  described  action 
reversed.  Thus,  in  the  glide  to  or  from  a  nasal  consonant,  —  as  in  on,  no,  — there 
will  be  s.  gradual  taking  on  or  putting  off  of  the  nasal  quality. 

§  102.  The  term  "glide" — meaning  an  intermediate  sound  connecting  two  suc- 
ce?;3iv8  elements  —  is  properly  applicable,  not  only  with  reference  to  quaUty  of  sound, 
as  above  explained,  but  also  with  reference  to  stress  as  gradual  or  abrupt,  in  the 
tranai'jou  from  one  element  to  the  other.  The  meaning  with  this  application  is  of 
much  the  greater  importance  in  the  discrimination  of  consonant  quality.  Our  present 
p'urpose  accordingly  requires  that  we  consider  the  different  FORMS  OF  ABRUPTNESS 
with  which  an  element  may  be  begun  or  ended. 

Note.  —  It  is  to  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  the  term  "  glide  "  is,  by  Mr.  Bell, 
applied  also  to  the  initial  and  vanishing  elements  of  a  vowel  or  consonant  apart  from 
connection  with  others  preceding  or  following. 

§  163.  One  form  of  ahruptness  is  produced,  as  initial,  by  forcing  a  passage  through 
between  the  vocal  cords  pressed  tightly  and  resistingly  together,  thus  striking  the 
tone  abruptly,  —  or,  as  terminal,  by  checking  the  tone  abruptly  through  the  reverse 
process.  Such  action  is  called  the  "  catch  of  the  glottis,"  or  the  "  check  of  the  glot- 
tis ; "  the  former  more  properly  describing  the  action  as  initial ;  and  the  latter,  aa 
terminal.  The  abruptness  may  vary  in  intensity;  and  in  the  lowest  degree  will  be 
hardly  perceptible  as  such  at  all.  The  matter  here  set  forth  is  important  for  the 
characterization  of  the  surd  mutes,  p,  t,  k  (§§  186, 189). 

Note. — A  vowel,  by  itself,  may  be  uttered  with  abruptness  of  this  kind;  or,  as 
initial,  may  have  it  with  no  consonant  preceding ;  or,  as  terminal,  with  none  follow- 
ing. But  the  abruptness  may  vary  in  degree,  so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  draw 
a  precise  dividing  line  between  the  abrupt  and  the  gradual ;  or  between  what  Mr. 
A.  J.  Ellis  calls  the  "  check-glottid,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  "clear  glottid," 
on  the  other,  in  the  "  attack  "  and  the  "  release  "  of  the  vowels.  In  English  pro- 
nunciation, a  marked  abruptness  of  the  kind  in  the  vowels,  apart  from  consonant 
connection,  is  not  usual,  except  in  some  special  cases  of  emotional  emphasis.  But 
in  the  German,  and  still  more  iu  the  Danish,  it  appears  as  a  characteristic  ox  the 
normal  pronunciation. 

§  164.  Another  form,  of  abruptness,  initial  or  terminal,  occurs  when  the  breath 
paxt  of  an  h  sound,  or  any  other  breath  sound,  precedes  or  follows.  In  the  case  of 
\h.  iqitial,  as  in  the  exclamation  ha,  a  momentum  is  given  to  the  breath  organs  and 
\he  \)reath  current,  while  the  vocal  cords  are  wide  apart,  and  thus  they  are  struck 

\  A  Special  kind  of  implosion  Is  described  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Merkel,  as  made  by  an  upward  tbruftt 
of  ^he  lOry  nx  iu  pronouneing  b,  d,  aud  g,  m  German,  in  certain  cases. 
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forcibly  and  suddenly  the  instant  they  are  brought  together  for  tone  vibration  ;  while 
in  the  case  of  terminal  li,  as  in  ah,  the  tone  ceases  abruptly  the  instant  the  cords  are 
relaxed  and  separated  for  the  passage  of  the  toneless  breath  ;  —  see  §  181.  For  the 
surd  fricatives,  f ,  s,  sh,  th  (§  198),  the  effect  is  similar,  with  the  only  difference 
that  arises  from  the  less  force  employed  ;  —  as  in  foe,  see,  show,  thtn,  off,  ass, 
aeli,  bath,  etc.,  as  such  syllables  are  commonly  uttered. 

§  165.  (7.)  Clickins.  This  is  altogether  different  from  breath  sound  and  from 
laryngeal  tone.  The  sound  is  produced  by  the  sudden  and  forcible  impact  of  one 
surface  upon  another,  or  by  the  sudden  and  forcible  separation  of  two  adherent 
surfaces.  Sounds,  we  know,  can  be  produced  in  such  ways  by  the  hands ;  and  in 
some  such  ways,  which  are  familiar  to  everybody,  by  the  lips,  and  by  the  tongue 
within  the  mouth.  Action  of  this  general  description  actually  bears  a  not  unimpor- 
tant part  in  the  articulation  of  the  mute  consonants  (§§  186,  189) ;  and,  as  such, 
comes  under  the  same  general  category  with  the  so-called  "  clicks,"  which  form  a 
striking  feature  in  the  languages  of  some  uncivilized  peoples. 

§  166.  (8.)  Trill.  This,  in  speech,  consists  in  a  series  of  rapidly  recurring  par- 
tial, or  perhaps  sometimes  entire,  interruptions  of  a  prolonged  sound,  as  the  effect 
of  a  current  of  breath,  sonant  or  toneless,  driving  some  one  of  the  organs  away  from 
a  position  of  contact  or  of  proximity  with  another,  to  which  it  constantly  returns 
by  elastic  or  muscular  force; — as  in  the  case  of  the  trilled  r.  Such  action  is  pos- 
sible, not  only  with  the  tongue,  but  with  the  lips,  with  the  uvula,  with  the  epiglottis, 
and  with  the  vocal  cords.  The  general  process  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  by 
which  tone  is  itseU  produced :  a  trill  sufiBciently  rapid  would  be  heard  as  an  untrilled 
and  smooth  tone. 

Note.  —  A  trill,  in  music,  differs  from  a  trill  of  the  kind  above  described,  by  alter- 
nating between  two  tones  of  slightly  differing  degrees  in  pitch,  — and,  in  singing,  is 
effected,  of  course,  by  action  of  the  vocal  cords. 


III.    THE  MOKE  GENERAL  CLASSES  OF  THE  CONSONANTS. 

The  consonants  may  be  classified  in  a  general  way  under  the  following  heads ;  as 
they  are  also  exhibited  in  the  Table  subjoined  (§  179). 

§  167.  (1.)  Oral  and  Nasal.  For  the  oral  consonants,  the  passage  from  the 
larynx  through  the  nose  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  entirely  cut  off,  by  having  the  soft 
palate  closed  upon  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  as  a  valve,  —  thus  leaving  open  the  pas- 
sage through  or  into  the  mouth.  For  the  nasal  consonants,  in,  n,  ng,  the  passage 
through  the  nose  is  open,  by  depression  of  the  soft  palate,  thus  allowing  the  stream 
of  vocaUzed  breath  to  pass,  while  tlie  way  through  the  mouth  is  cut  off. 

§  168.  The  nasal  consonants  are  made  by  breath  sound  in  whispering ;  but  in 
speaking  aloud  are  not  normally  so  made  in  any  case. 

While  the  oral  consonants  form  a  quite  general  class,  the  nasal  consonants,  as  a 
special  class,  will  have  further  consideration  hereafter  (§  207). 

§  169.  (2.)  Sonant  and  Surd.  The  consonants  that  are  made  vrith  obstructed 
tone,  as  before  described  (§  155),  are,  because  of  their  tone  quality,  distinjjruishpd  as 
"sonant," — the  same  term  being  applied  to  the  vowels,  made  all  with  pure  tone. 
The  consonants  that  are  made  with  breath  sound  only  (§  153)  and  those  made  by 
mute  action  (§  156)  are  denominated  "  surd,"  because  of  the  absence  of  tone.  The 
sonant  elements  are  otherwise  called  voiced,  or  rocal,  or  intonated,  or  phthrm^aJ. 
The  surds  are  otherwise  styled  nonsonant,  nonvocal,  voiceless,  unintonated,  lovfh-is; 
and  sometimes,  less  properly,  ivhispered.  The  surds  are  sometimes  dictinguished 
as  sharp  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  p,  t,  k,  as  hard  ;  and  the  cognate  sonants,  as  weak,  or 
fiat,  or  soft.  The  substitute  for  tone,  employed  in  whispered  speech  for  the  sonants, 
was  described  above  (§  154). 

§  170.  All  of  the  sonant  consonants  have  corresponding,  or  cognate,  surds,  except 
r,  1,  m,  n,  ng,  w,  y ;  as  shown  in  the  Table  below.  —  See  §§  179,  213,  214. 

§  171.  The  difference  between  sonant  elements  and  breath  soundii  is  not  the  dif- 
ference between  tone  and  noise.  The  breath  sounds  are  indeed  noise,  or  such  in 
large  part ;  but  it  is  noise  of  a  special  kind.  Some  of  the  sonants,  and  indeed  any 
of  them  at  some  times,  may  have  a  large  admixture  of  noise,  yet  without,  or  apart 
from,  any  element  of  breath  sound. 

§  172.  The  rule  that  a  surd  consonant  is  followed,  in  the  same  syllable,  by  only  a 
surd,  and  a  sonant  by  only  a  sonant,  —  as  in  vi'hlpped  (hwTpt),  roTjbed  (rSbd), 
locked  (lokt),  egged  (5gd),  lashed  (ISsht),  lodged  (15jd),  hissed  (hist),  ad- 
vised' (-vizd'),  whips  (hwlps),  babes  (babz),  laughs  (lafs),  lives  (II vz,  v.,  or 
livz,  n.  pi),  chintz  (chlnts),  apse,  adz,  etc. —holds  in  most  cases;  but  does 
not  hold  for  the  sonants  1,  r,  m,  ii,  ng,  w,  and  y ;  as  in  help,  art,  curse,  hence, 
else,  smile,  smite,  ply,  try,  fly,  ink,  quill,  cue,  — with  bulb,  hard,  Mars 
(-z),  etc.,  —  except  in  the  case  of  verb  and  noun  inflections ;  as  in  kills  (kilz),  killed 
(ktld),  curs  (kflrz),  hens  (hSnz),  etc.  We  have  an  exception  also  in  the  dth  of 
width  and  breadth.     Compare  also  lymph,  strength,  and  see  §  215. 

§  173.  It  is  not  difficult  to  utter  the  surds,  —  that  is,  the  mere  breath  sounds,  — 
corresponding  to  the  sonants,  1,  r,  m,  n,  ng,  w,  and  y ;  but,  except  in  whispering, 
such  sounds  form  no  part  of  the  English  language,  as  ordinarily  and  properly  spoken. 
§  174.  The  preceding  statement  is  subject  to  the  qualification  that  the  surd  form 
of  1,  r,  m,  n,  w,  or  y,  may  allowably  occur  as  a  glide  (§  162),  especially  after  a  con- 
tinuous surd ;  as  in  flow,  sly,  free,  smith,  snow,  swim,  fume  (§  132) ;  and, 
indeed,  sometimes  after  a  mute  ;  as  in  play,  try,  twine,  etc.  But  this  is  merely 
a  transitional  sound,  through  which  the  sonant  form  of  the  same  is  quickly  reached. 
The  sh  sound  heard,  whether  properly  or  improperly,  in  tube,  etc.  (§  134),  is 
evolved,  as  a  glide,  out  of  the  surd  form  of  y  ;  —  see  §  187.  Were  the  y  glide  to  lose 
sonant  quality  throughout,  we  should  have,  for  tube,  a  quite  improper  pronuncia- 
tion like  tshoob. 

§  175.  By  some  authorities,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  James  Rush  and  others  after 
ftim,  — though  by  one  or  two  at  a  much  earlier  date,  —  the  term  aspirate  has  been 
used  as  an  equivalent  for  surd  as  here  employed  ;  aspiration  being  taken  to  signify 
breath  sound  simply.  The  term  was  originally  employed  to  distinguish  the  third 
variety  of  the  mutes  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  namely,  p,  t,  k,  as  followed  by  a  rougi 
breathing,  or  h  sound  (p  +  h,  t  -|-  h,  k  +  h).  As  these  sounds  were  finally  replaced 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  by  the  mere  breath  sounds,  like  f ,  th  as  in  thin,  and  ch 
as  in  the  German,  the  term  "aspirate,"  or  "aspirated  mute,"  was  carried  on  and 
applied  to  these.  But,  aside  from  this,  the  term  "  aspirate,"  by  most  grammarians 
and  most  phoneticians,  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  rough  breathing  or  the  h  sounc". 
The  sonant  consonants  were  denominated  by  Dr.  Rush  "  subtonics ;  "  foe  which 
tens,  by  others,  "subvocal"  has  sometimes  been  substituted. 


§  176.  (3.)  Momentary  and  CONTINUOUS.  The  mute  consonants,  whether 
surd,  p,  t,  k,  or  sonant,  b,  d,  hard  g,  are  necessarily  brief  in  duration :  they  can 
not,  like  the  continuants,  be  sustained  as  long  as  the  breath  wiU  hold  out.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  compound  consonants,  ch,  j,  etc.,  of  which  the  mutes, 
t,  d,  form  a  part;  — see  §§  210,  211.  The  h  sound  has  (§  181),  — as  have  also 
its  compounds  (§§  212,  214),  —  essentially  an  abrupt  character,  which  brings  it 
properly  among  the  momentary. 

All  the  sonant  elements  outside  of  the  mutes,  and  all  the  breath-sound  consonants 
except  the  h,  are  continuous,  being  limited  only  by  the  duration  of  the  breath  in  a 
single  expiration. 

§  177.  (4.)  Place  of  Articulation.  The  classification  of  the  consonants 
according  to  the  place  of  obstruction  especially  concerned  in  their  formation,  is  of 
great  importance.  The  total  obstruction  may  cover  much  more  than  the  place  here 
referred  to,  and  meant  to  be  designated  as  the  Place  of  Articulation.  Thus,  for  t, 
d,  n,  and  r,  the  whole  length  of  the  tongue  is  involved,  from  the  root  to  the  tip ; 
but  it  is  the  point,  or  extreme  front  part,  that  is  especially  concerned  in  the  effect. 
In  the  case  of  1,  the  whole  of  the  tongue  is  also  involved ;  the  contact  being  made 
at  the  tip,  and  the  margin  about  the  front ;  while  it  is  the  sides  of  the  tongue  back 
of  this  that  are  more  directly  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  sound ;  and  this 
part  is,  therefore,  to  be  taken  as  the  place  of  articulation. 

§  178.  LABIALS,  Dentals,  Palatals,  Gutturals,  etc.  With  the  place  of 
articulation  at  the  lips,  we  have  the  labial  consonants  p,  b,  m,  w  ;  though  the  vr 
involves  obstructive  action  between  the  back  tongue  and  the  soft  palate,  as  well  as  at 
the  lips.  The  t  and  v,  though  sometimes  made  by  the  lips  alone,  yet  being  commonly 
made  with  the  upper  teeth  against  the  lower  lip,  are  properly  described  as  labiO' 
dentals.  The  proper  articulating  position  for  t,  d,  n,  e,  z,  and  one  variety  of  r,  in  the 
English,  is  taken  with  the  point  of  the  tongue  on  the  hard  palate,  commonly  not  far 
from  the  front  teeth,  though  sometimes  actually  on  the  teeth  ;  or  again,  the  part  of 
the  tongue  back  of  the  point  may  be  employed,  instead  of  the  point.  These  conso- 
nants are  classed  together  under  the  name  of  denials.  The  th,  surd  (as  in  thin) 
and  sonant  (as  in  thy),  — made  between  the  point  of  the  tongue  and  the  teeth, — 
may  be  designated  as  lingua-dental ;  though,  when  the  teeth  are  wanting,  the  sound 
may  be  well  produced  between  the  tongue  below  and  the  gums  and  lip  above  ;  it  is, 
however,  commonly  ranked  among  the  dentals.  The  place  of  articulation  for  sh, 
zh,  and  the  compounds  ch  and  j,  and  for  one  variety  of  r,  is  on  the  upper  surface  or 
the  point  of  the  tongue  and  the  back  part  of  the  hard  palate  ;  and  they  are  therefore 
called  palatals.  Also,  y,  and  even  1,  may  be  classed  with  them  under  the  same  name ; 
the  place  of  articulation  for  these  includes  a  part  of  the  soft  palate  as  well  as  of  the 
hard  palate.  The  gutturals  are  k,  g  hard,  and  ng,  the  place  being  on  the  soft 
palate  and  the  back  part  of  the  tongue.  The  nasals,  m,  n,  ng,  may  be  discriminated 
as  labio-nasal ,  lingua-nasal  or  dento-nasal,  and  gutturo-nasal. 

All  these  ure  sometimes  arranged  in  three  classes,  namely :  gutturals,  and  labiali, 
as  abovH.  with  an  'ntermediate  class  under  the  name  of  Unguals  and  sometimes  with 
the  desit nation  p3'o-<oi  substituted  for  guttural. 

§  179.     TABIE  OF  CONSOKANT  ELEMENTS  IN  ENGLISH. 


Place  of  JuecKVLktunn. 


Lips 

Lip  aid  teeth • 

Tongue  and  teeth 

Tongno  z-A  boi-O  v uate  (forward)       t 
Xongu"  ana  'ar"  ; ;:  iite  (bai,  k) .    .   |   ch 
T'^njfui  hnid  n  j,i  ■  &j)d  soft  palatej    .    . 
'IV'iigue  iDd  BO. '  palate     .    .    .    .      Jc 
Various  ilacct i  fe 


Oral. 


Momentary.  Continuous. 


Surd.    Sonant.     Surd.     Sonant, 


f 

th(in) 
s 
sh 


th(y) 
z;  r 
zh;  r 


Nasal. 


Continuous. 


Sonant. 


§  'i^i.  Supplen:-!:'  to  I'll  Table.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  none  of  the  compound, 
or  I  .litlionga),  coiisonii-  ■<-  except  ch  and  j,  are  included  in  the  Table.  Others 
which  rnght  have  a  i>lact    .  it  will  be  described  hereafter  (§§  212-218). 

There  are  some  w'to  would  Insist  on  a  place  in  the  Table  for  a  surd  (vFh)  corre- 
spondin?  "■     ■'■:  p  -punt  TV,  and  lor  ft  special  surd  corresponding  to  y ; .—  see  §  183. 

IV.    SPECIAL  q.ASSES  OP  THE  CONSONANTS. 

§  181.  THF  R  SOUND.  The  coifeoiani  h  stands  by  itself  as  an  element  sui generis. 
It  differs  in  nn  ny  respects  irom  the  oUer  breath  sounds.  It  has  no  fixed  place  of 
articulatior,  except  tl.ar  the  glottis  always  h  .^  a  sh-tre  iu  its  formation.  Its  articula- 
tive  position  is  various,  being  always  very  ne:-;  to  that  of  the  vowel  with  which  it  is 
joined,  and  differii;;;  from  it  only  in  being  K.mev/hat  wider.  It  differs,  too,  from 
other  breath  soum's  in  being  made  with  a  w  ider  ijpening  and  the  emission  of  a  greater 
volume  of  breath,  .ir.d  in  being  made  with  some  friction  aU  along  the  oral  passage. 
But  whai  distinguishes  it  most  of  all  is  its  abrui>t  character,  which  requires  it  to 
be  classed  as  one  of  tlie  mcn.entary  elements.  It  ha*  been  usual  to  describe  it  as 
continBOUs;  but  if,  say  in  the  rillabie  ha,  v.e  lenj-;ther  oat  the  has  a  breath  sound, 
we  stili  have  to  give  a  new  impulse  before  we  strike  tlie  vowel ;  and  such  prolongation 
is  not  normally  employed  The  abrupt  glide  to  or  from  the  vowel,  as  in  ha  or  ah, 
is  reslly  the  essential  thing  t  the  breath  .uay  be  expelled  ^cth  so  little  friction  as  to 
be  4uite  inaudible,  and  yet  the  h  be  perfectly  recognized  bj  the  abrupt  effect  in  the 
vowel.  —  See  §  175. 

§  182.  The  articulative  procedure  for  this  element  is  a  raotement :  ~  at  the  outset, 
in  the  case  of  h  initial,  as  in  ha,  ho,  hay,  ho,  the  plottib  is  wide  open,  that  is,  the 
vocal  cords  are  widely  apart,  and  tliu  position  ol  the  organs  Vn  the  mouth  is  more 
open  than  that  required  for  the  following  vowel ;  at  the  end  tt  the  movement,  the 
vocal  cords  come  close  togetler  for  tone,  and  at  the  saice  instatt  the  orjfans  fall  into 
position  for  the  vowel.  In  tie  caseot  a  final  h,  as  in  ah,  oh)  if  tha  h  is  actually 
sounded,  the  foregoing  process  is  reversed.  —  Bee  {  164. 

§  183.  The  h  sound  is  capable  of  preceding  or  succeediilB  Moy  voiced  consonant; 
though  in  such  case  liable  to  run  into  the  -o-'celees  form  of  th«  eonsoaant.    in  the 
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ancient  Greek,  as  the  rough  breathing,  it  often  preceded  r,  as  well  as  the  vowels.  In 
the  Welsh  language  it  sometimes  precedes  I,  and  makes  also  the  1  itseli  into  a  breath 
sound,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  In  English,  it  precedes  and  is  compounded  with  w 
in  when,  etc.  (§  212),  and  y,  in  hue,  hiiiiiid,  etc.  (§  214) ;  though  in  these  cases  a 
brief  vowel  sound  actually  intervenes  before  the  consonant  part  of  the  \v  or  y.  Tliere 
13  no  h  sound  in  the  digraphs  made  with  h,  —  as  sh,  ch,  gh,  ph,  th ;  —  see  §  238. 

§  1S4.  The  Mutes.  These  are  the  chief  portion  of  the  momentary  consonants. 
They  comprise  two  subclasses,  namely,  the  turd  mutes,  —  otherwise  called  pure 
viules,  — 1»,  t,  k,  to  which  alone  the  term  "mute"  is  strictly  appUcable,  and  the 
lonaitt  mulea,  or  impure  mutes,  b,  d,  hard  g.  The  mutes  are  sometimes  called  stops, 
or  checks,  and  sometimes  explosives,  and  by  some  divisives. 

§  185.  The  Surd  Mutes.  These,  with  h  (§  181)  and  ch  (§  210),  occupy  the  first 
column  of  the  Table  (§  179),  —  as  the  Surd  division  of  tlie  Momentary.  Tlie  surd 
mutes,  p,  t,  U,  are  to  be  studied  as  they  occur  in  three  different  situations,  namely : 

—  at  the  beginuing  of  a  syllable,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  and  in  the  middle  between 
the  end  of  one  and  the  beginning  of  another  syllable. 

§  ISC.  (1.)  When  i'niVioZ,  and  opening  upon  a  vowel,  as  in  pea,  pole,  tie,  toe, 
kill,  cut,  etc.,  — they  give  (o)  an  audible  puff  (§  157)  made  by  the  sudden  release 
of  breath  accumulated  and  compressed  within  the  distended  walls  of  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  oral  cavity ;  they  also  give  (6),  as  co-instantaneous  with  this,  an  abrupt 
beginning  of  tlie  vowel,  such  as,  in  a  forcible  utterance  of  the  syllable,  amounts  to 
a  decided  degree  of  the  explosive  action  called  the  "catch  of  the  glottis"  (§  163). 
The  preparatory  steps  are  the  accumulated  breath  in  the  oral  cavity,  and  after  tliis 
the  closed  glottis;  then  comes  the  simultaneous  explosion  of  breath  and  of  tone. 
Besides  all  tliis,  tjiere  may  be  (c)  a  slight  click  (§  165),  by  the  sudden  separation 
of  the  adlierent  surfaces  of  the  lips  or  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  that  will  contribute 
somewhat  to  the  eliect. 

To  have  the  breath  explosion,  with  an  interposed  h  sound,  actually  precede  the 
utterance  of  the  vowel  is  not  the  proper  English  mode  ;  the  glottal  catch  is  quite 
different  from  the  abrupt  beginning  of  a  vowel  made  by  an  h  sound  (§  164).  Yet, 
when  the  interposed  h.  sound  is  very  brief,  the  deviation  from  the  more  usual  mode 
will  be  uuperceived  by  ordinary  ears,  or  noticed  only  as  a  somewhat  softer  style  of 
enunciation  ;  — such  deviation  may  be  regarded  as  unimportant. 

By  the  combined  simultaneous  actions  above  described,  a  clearly  distinguished 
impression  is  made  upon  the  ear  and  the  mind,  though  not  easily  or  ordinarily  re- 
solved into  its  component  elements. 

§  187.  The  total  action,  as  above  described,  is  the  same,  with  certain  modifications, 
when  the  surd  mute  takes  after  it  a  vocal  consonant  instead  of  a  vowel.  With  r,  as 
in  pray,  try,  crow,  etc.,  the  action  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  vowel ; 
imless,  indeed,  the  surd  form  of  the  r  intervene  (§  174)  as  a  glide.  It  is  essentially 
the  same,  also,  with  1  after  p  ;  as  in  play,  plow,  etc.  With  1  after  the  K  sound,  as 
in  clay,  cling,  etc.,  the  attempt  at  simultaneous  action  wiU  make  the  words  sound 
as  if  written  tlay,  tliiig,  etc.  The  glide  from  a  surd  mute  to  a  y  sound  tends  to 
develop  more  or  less  of  a  sibilant  quality ;  as  in  ttine,  cube,  pure,  na'ture,  etc. ; 

—  see  §§  134,  174. 

A  surd  mute  never  takes  after  it  in  modern  English  a  nasal  consonant,  as  was  done 
anciently  in  the  original  of  the  word  kno^v,  and  in  the  Greek,  from  which  we  derive 
the  word  pneumatic. 

§  188.  An  initial  surd  mute  is  never,  in  English,  except  In  one  instance,  followed 
by  or  compounded  with  a  nonsonant  element.  An  English  syllable  can  not  begin, 
as  may  be  done  in  some  other  languages,  with  a  ps,  ts,  or  lis,  or  with  a  pf ,  tf ,  or 
kf ,  or  with  a  psh  or  a  ksh.  The  compound,  or  diphthongal,  ch  (tsh),  as  in  chin, 
forms  the  single  exception  to  the  general  rule.  —  See  §  210. 

§  189.  (2.)  When  final,  and  joined  closely  to  a  preceding  vowel  or  other  sonant 
element,  as  in  up,  hat,  neck,  and  in  harp,  halt,  hark,  etc.,  there  is  (a)  a 
percussive  action  by  the  sudden  impact  of  the  organs,  —  lip  against  lip,  or  tongue 
upon  palate,  —  giving  a  kind  of  click  (§  165),  plainly  audible  for  p  and  t,  and  slightly 
BO  for  k ;  (6)  the  vowel  is  at  the  same  instant  abruptly  cut  off  by  an  absolute  closure 
of  the  glottis,  which  may  amount  decidedly  to  the  so-called  "  glottal  check  "  (§  163) ; 
and  (c)  the  current  of  vocalized  breath  is  at  the  same  instant  suddenly  checked  and 
compressed  by  the  mode  of  action  that  was  explained  (§  159)  as  occlusion  with  implo- 
tion. 

§  190.  The  surd  mute  joins  the  preceding  element  more  closely  in  some  cases 
than  in  others  ;  and  thus  brings  out  more  decidedly  the  effects  as  above  described. 
They  come  out  fully  and  strongly  when,  in  an  accented  syllable,  a  wide  (§  13)  short 
vowel  precedes,  —  as  in  up,  hat,  let,  sit,  hut,  8ick,  etc.,  —  and  less  so  with  a 
narrow  long  vowel  or  a  diphthong,  —  as  in  hope,  late,  seat,  make,  mute, 
rite,  out,  etc.,  — or  with  an  unaccented  short  vowel,  as  in  tu'lip,  ex'it,  ru'ulc. 

—  See  §23. 

§  191.  When  the  effects  above  described  are  distinctly  brought  out,  no  further 
action  is  needed  to  make  the  consonant  clearly  recognizable.  But,  even  in  such  case, 
it  commonly  ends  with  {d)  an  added  slight  puff  of  breath  (§  157).  In  the  case  of  a 
long  vowel  (as  in  hope,  etc.),  this  explosive  action  becomes  important  or  absolutely 
essential.  When  the  surd  mute  is  followed  by  a  sonant  of  the  same  articulating 
place  and  beginning  another  syllable,  the  breath  explosion  is  suppressed  ;  as  in  Et'na, 
ship'mate'  (see  §  158),  cupTjear'er,  back' ground',  etc.  ;  as  it  is  also  when 
a  surd  continuant  follows  in  like  manner;  as  in  cap'tion  (-shiin),  out'gide', 
stop'-thief,  etc.  For  the  case  of  s  following  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  as  in  cats, 
lacks,  wax,  hops,  etc.,  see  below  (§  217). 

§  192.  With  another  surd  mute  preceding,  as  in  apt,  act,  —  a  situation  taken 
only  by  t,  —  the  breath  puff  is  the  only  means  of  indication.  With  a  continuous 
breath  sound  preceding,  there  will  be,  besides  the  terminal  puff  of  the  mute,  nothing 
more  than  a  very  abrupt  ending  of  the  breath  sound;  as  in  cast,  mask,  hasp, 
left,  washed  (wSsht),  hushed  (hiisht).  Cases  like  camp,  sent,  sink,  with  a 
nasal  preceding,  will  be  found  explained  below  (§  215). 

§  193.  (3.)  When  in  a  middlp  position,  ending  one  syllable  and  beginning  an- 
other, as  in  sup'per,  ut'ter,  sifting,  ac-cuse',  up-on',  cit'y,  bak'er,  etc., 
we  have  all  tnat  has  been  described  above  as  in  the  two  situations.  The  consonant, 
though  often  written  double,  is  really  divided,  or  cut  in  sunder,  one  part  going  to  one 
syllable  and  the  other  to  the  other,  with,  of  course,  an  interval  of  silence  between. 
In  this  situation,  and  this  only,  we  may  have  all  the  constituents  above  described, 
and  thus  all  the  elements  that  in  any  case  enter  into  the  composition  of  this  class  of 
consonants.  Whether  the  consonant  shall  be  joined  more  closely  to  the  preceding  or 
to  the  succeeding  vocal  element,  and  thus  give  more  prominence  to  the  one  part  of 
the  consonsint  o.-  co  the  ether,  will  depenci  on  ihe  principles  that  govern  the  syllabic 
iUvinon ;  —  Jor  wiiicu  ;>ae  §§  ?.75,  270. 


§  194.  When,  of  two  syllables  thus  connected  by  a  surd  mute,  the  first  being  ac- 
cented, tlie  second  is  unaccented  and  has  an  1,  m,  or  n,  serving  instead  of  a  vowel, 

—  as  in  eat'eii,  o'peu,  sick'en,  lit'tle,  etc.,  the  explosive  action  of  the  mute  is 
modified  in  the  manner  already  described  (§  168). 

NoTS.  —  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  defines  the  surd  mute  consonant  as  limited  to  the  interval 
of  silence,  and  relegates  to  the  on  and  off  glides  all  that  immediately  precedes  and 
follows  this  interval.  The  foregoing  description  assigns  to  it  wider  limits,  and  treats 
what  pertains  to  the  junction  with  preceding  and  following  elements  as  in  part  an 
overlapping  by  the  consonant. 

§  195.  The  Sonant  Mutes.  In  these  consonants,  namely,  b,  d,  hard  g,  we 
have,  instead  of  the  interval  of  silence  that  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  surds,  a  luuffled 
tone,  made  by  a  current  of  vocal  breath  injected  into  the  closed  cavity,  and  taking 
the  place  of  the  voiceless  breath  that  is  injected  in  the  other  ease  (§  186). 

§196.  When  the  sonant  mute  begins  a  syllable,  —  as  in  buy,  day,  go,  blow, 
bray,  dry,  glow,  grow,  —  it  opens  explosively  upon  the  following  element ;  but 
the  vocal  current  that  issues  through  the  glottis  is  slender  in  volume,  and  hence  the 
pressure  and  the  consequent  explosive  effect  will  be  comparatively  slight.  As  the 
tone  vibration  of  the  glottis  continues  uninterrupted  in  passing  on  to  the  following 
element,  this  precludes  anytliing  like  the  "  glottal  catch  "  (§  186)  of  the  surds. 

In  the  sonant  mutes,  at  '.he  end  of  a  syllabic,  the  percussive  action  which  we  have 
in  the  case  of  the  surds  is  usually  and  naturally  absent ;  and  the  terminal  explosion 
is  feeble  when  given  at  all ;  —  see  §  189. 

The  whole  action,  in  tlie  sonants,  is  marked  by  less  abruptness  than  in  the  surds. 
Hence  the  sonant  mutes  are  sometimes  described  as  "  weak  "  or  "  soft,"  in  contrast 
with  the  surds  as  "  sharp  "  or  "  hard." 

When  occurring  in  tlie  middle  belu-een  two  syllables,  —  as  in  rob'ber,  ad'der, 
bod'y,  rid'er,  beg'ging,  be-gin',  ea'ger,  —  the  sonant  mute,  like  the  surd 
(§  193),  is  divided  between  the  syllables.  When  the  second  syllable  is  unaccented  and 
made  by  n,  1,  or  m,  as  in  nxaid'en,  a'ble,  i'dle,  sad'dle,  ea'gle,  — the  tone 
runs  on  with  hardly  noticeable  explosion,  but  with  a  distinct  syllabic  impulse  on  the 
n,  1,  or  m.  —  See  §§  95,  158,  194. 

§  197.  Fricatives.  This  term  might  be  applied  to  all  the  continuous  conso- 
nants (§  176),  even  the  nasals  and  the  h  sound  included  ;  since  friction  plays  some 
part  in  all  of  them.  But  it  has  been  commonly  limited  to  a  portion,  —  and  variously 
by  different  authorities.  It  may  well  be  used,  as  it  will  be  here,  for  all  of  the  con- 
tinuants except  the  nasals. 

§  198.  Surd  Fricatives.  Tliese  are  f,  th  (in  thin),  s,  sh  (§§  230,  255,  261, 
263).  They  all  require  considerable  force  of  breath,  and  a  greater  volume  of  breath, 
of  course,  than  is  expended  in  the  cognate  sonants.  The  glide  to  or  from  a  vowel  is 
characterized  by  more  or  less  abruptness  ;  —  see  §  164.  The  breath  strikes  a  different 
kind  of  obstruction  at  the  several  places  of  articulation,  and  thus  gives  the  differing 
sounds. 

§  199.  Sonant  Fricatives.  These  are  v,  th  (in  thy),  z,  zh  (the  z  in  azure), 
besides  1  and  r,  and  w  and  y.  The  organic  positions  for  four  of  these  correspond 
respectively  to  those  for  the  above-mentioned  surds  ;  —  see  §§  169,  179. 

§  200.  The  sonant  fricatives  are  sometimes  described  as  buzzing  sounds ;  but  the 
kind  of  sound  so  described  has  never  been  fully  investigated  and  explained.  Besides 
the  damping  and  dulling  of  the  tone,  the  sound  is  otherwise  affected  in  a  peculiar 
way.  There  is,  at  the  place  of  articulation,  a  vibration  of  the  elastic  tissue,  that  can 
be  felt,  and  which  may  be  perceived  to  vary  in  rapidity  as  the  pitch  of  the  tone  from 
the  larynx  is  higher  or  lower.  This  responsive  and  secondary  vibration,  —  fo  which 
the  term,  fricttonal  resonance  might  not  improperly  be  applied,  —  modifies  the  primary 
tone,  and  with  differences  such  as  to  give  to  the  individual  consonants  of  this  class 
their  distinctive  characters. 

§  201.  There  are,  in  this  case,  three  kinds  of  effeets  supposable,  and  all  of  them 
perhaps  may  be  actually  combined,  namely  :  —  (1)  a  simple  tremolo  effect ;  (2)  the 
conversion  of  a  part  of  the  tone  into  noise,  by  the  reaction  of  the  obstructive  organs  ; 
besides  (3)  the  modification  of  the  tone  without  disturbance  of  the  proper  musical 
quality  due  to  the  regularity  of  the  vibration. 

§  202.  A  vocal  current  from  the  larynx  has  not  sufficient  volume  and  force  to  pro- 
duce breath-sound  effects ;  —  the  force  of  the  air  current  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  force  of  the  vocal  sound  as  such.  And  so  the  sonant  fricatives  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  characterized  by  an  intermingling  of  breath  sound  with  tone.  If,  in  the 
case  of  z,  or  of  the  zh  sound  as  in  azure,  anything  of  an  actually  sibilant  quality 
(§  203)  be  perceptible,  it  probably  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  initial  or  the  vanishing 
part,  and  not  to  the  body,  of  the  consonant. 

§  203.  Sibilants.  This  term  is  applicable  to  such  of  the  surd  fricatives  as  have 
a  hissing  sound,  especially  8  and  sh  ;  and  is  also  applied  to  the  cognate  sonants,  z 
and  zh  ;  —  §  202. 

We  have  the  sh  sound  not  only  represented  by  sh,  but  also  resulting  and  devel- 
oped from  8  or  soft  c  and  a  following  y  sound,  —  as  in  sure,  Asia,  ocean,  etc., 

—  and  from  a  t  first  changed  to  an  s  as  in  the  French  original  and  followed  in  like 
manner,  —  as  in  nation,  partial,  etc.  We  have  the  zh  sound  developed  from  z 
or  sonant  s  and  a  following  y  sound,  —  as  in  azure,  pleasure,  etc.  We  have  the 
sh  sound  as  part  of  the  ch  in  church,  etc.,  and  of  the  ch  sound  developed  from  a 
t  and  a  following  y  sound,  —  as  in  nature,  question,  etc.  And  we  have  zh  as 
part  of  the  compound  j,  or  dg,  — as  in  judge,  etc.,  —  and  of  the  same  sound  as  de- 
veloped from  d  and  a  y  sound,  —  as  in  verdure,  etc.  —  See  §§  97, 106, 134,  135,  210. 

The  breath  sounds  —  such  as  f,  etc.  —  other  than  sibilants  may  be  distinguished 
as  simple  breath  sounds. 

§  204.  Spirants.  This  term  has  been  variously  applied  :  — by  some  as  meaning 
all  the  fricatives,  surd  and  sonant,  with  inclusion  of  w  and  y.  It  is  limited  by  Prof. 
Whitney  to  f  and  v,  th  in  tliin  and  th  in  thy,  and  the  German  ch  with  the  cog- 
nate sonant.  It  might  well  be  employed  to  denote  all  the  mere  breath  sounds  except 
the  explosives  and  the  aspirate  h. 

§  205.  SEMIVOWELS.  The  vowel  e  (eve,  §  76),  or  i  (ill,  §  103),  or  the  nearly 
relaied  high-mixed  vowel  (§  16),  and  the  vowel  ob  (food,  §  126),  or  c»b  (frfbt, 
§  128),  in  certain  cases  pass  readily  over,  the  one  into  the  consonant  y  (§  272),  and 
the  other  into  w  (§  267) ;  —  see  §  IS  6.  Hence  these  consonants  are  called  "  semi- 
vowels." The  term  is  also  sometimes  extended  to  I,  n,  r,  m,  as  these  in  certain 
cases  fulfill  the  office  of  a  vowel  in  the  making  of  a  syllable. 

§  206.  Liquids.  The  consonants  1,  n,  r,  m,  are  called  "liquids,"  because  they 
flow  into  other  consonants  and  others  into  them,  as  intermediates  between  such 
consonants  and  vowels ;  as  in  play,  pray,  try,  cry,  fly,  harp,  help,  ramp, 
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hand,  amlte,  snow,  etc.  The  quality  belongs  more  fully  to  1  and  r  than  to  m 
and  n,  the  former  being  so  employed  in  p  greater  number  of  cases  than  the  latter. 

§  207.  Nasal  consonants.  The  general  mode  of  formation  for  these  has 
been  already  described  (§  167).  The  sound  consists  of  tone  from  the  larynx  mod- 
ified mainly  by  resonance  and  partly  by  friction.  For.  m  and  n  (§§  242,  243), 
communication  with  the  oral  passage  is  open,  but  exit  by  that  channel  is  cut  off  by 
closure  of  the  lips,  and  by  closure  of  the  tongue  against  the  hard  palate.  We  thus 
have  resonance  in  an  or?J  chamber  and  in  the  nasal  passage  at  the  same  time ;  and 
together  with  some  friction  in  the  latter.  Tor  ng  (§  24C),  only  the  pharynx  and 
the  nasal  passage  are  concerned  ;  the  soft  palate  clcsing  down  upon  the  back  tongue 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  oral  cavity  forward  of  this  point.  Friction  may  be  increased  by 
the  muscular  action  of  the  nostrils,  and  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  as  connected  with 
them.     Too  much  friction  will  produce  a  disagreeable  nasal  twang. 

The  ng  cannot  In  English  begin  a  syllable.  An  n  or  m,  —  but  not  an  ng, — 
may  be  preceded  by  s  sharp  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable ;  as  iu  sno^v,  smile, 
etc.  ;  an  n,  but  not  an  m  or  ng,  may  take  the  s  sound  after  it  at  the  close  of  a  syl- 
lable ;  as  in  hence,  dance,  wince,  etc.  ;  all  three  may  take  a  z  sound  after 
them  ;  as  iu  hams,  comes,  wins,  tons,  hangs,  wings,  etc. 

During  the  glide  (§  161)  from  a  nasal  consonant  to  a  vowel,  as  in  my,  no,  etc., 
or  to  an  8  or  z  as  above,  the  previously  depressed  soft  palate  will  be  in  movement 
toward  contact  with  the  pharyngeal  wall,  and  not  yet  actually  in  contact  with  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  lips,  or  the  tongue  and  palate,  are  changing  from  their 
positions  of  contact.  The  glide  sets  in  at  the  beginning  of  these  movements  ;  thus 
somewhat  of  the  quality  of  the  nasal  consonant  will  be  carried  on  into  the  following 
element.  A  similar  effect  will  en8\ie  in  the  glide  from  a  vowel  or  an  g  to  a  nasal  con- 
sonant ;  as  in  an,  am,  snow,  etc.  In  the  case  of  a  vowel  between  two  nasal  conso- 
nants, as  in  man,  name,  etc.,  there  will  be  a  twofold  effect  of  the  kind.  But, 
in  this  as  in  all  cases,  the  nasal  quality,  in  well-spoken  English,  will  be  limited  to  the 
brief  gliding  portions  of  the  vowel.  —  See  §  161. 

§  208.  For  the  way  in  which  the  nasals  are  joined  to  a  preceding  explosive  conso- 
nant, as  in  eat'en,  o'pen,  AVhlt'ney,  Step'ney,  hacU'ney,  hack'man,  etc., 
see  above  (§§95,  158,  191) ;  and  for  the  peculiar  form  which  they  take  in  the  com- 
pound consonants  mp,  nt,  nk,  etc.,  as  in  jump,  sent,  ink,  etc.,  see  below 
(§  215).     For  II  or  m  as  filling  the  place  of  a  vowel,  see  §  95. 

§  209.  Compound,  or  Diphthongal,  Consonants.  Certain  consonant 
sounds  are  composed  of  more  simple  consonant  elements  so  blended  that  the  product 
is  properly  described  as  diphthongal.  Only  two  of  this  kind  were  presented  in  the 
Table  given  above  (§  179).    These  and  others  will  here  be  explained. 

§  210.  (1.)  The  ch,  or  tsh,  as  in  church,  watcb,  has  for  the  initial  element 
what  is  essentially  a  t,  though  a  t  made  somewhat  further  back  on  the  tongue  than  an 
ordinary  t,  — or  rather,  the  contact,  while  inclusive  of  the  point,  covers  a  part  of  the 
tongue  back  of  the  point.  With  this  is  combined  an  abrupt  sh  sound,  made  by  a 
position  somewhat  further  forward  and  more  open  than  an  ordinary  sh,  and  replacing 
the  puff  of  simple  breath  that  is  characteristic  of  t  (§  186).  It  is  to  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that,  wlien  opening  upon  a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  this  sh  sound  wholly 
precedes  the  vowel,  and  is  not,  like  the  explosive  breath  of  a  simple  t,  simultaneous 
with  the  beginning  of  the  vowel  sound  (§  186).  While  sh  by  itself  la  a  continuous 
consonant,  the  compound  (tsh)  is  to  be  classed  as  momentary  (§  17G). 

The  ch  sound  is  followed  in  the  same  syllable  by  no  consonant  sound  except  only 
by  t ;  as  in  watched  (w5cht),  etc.  —  See  §§  172,  229. 

In  most  cases  the  ch  sound  has  been  developed  from  an  original  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Latin  k  sound  ;  as  in  church,  chin,  hatch,  charity,  etc.  It  is  also  made  by 
the  fusion  of  a  t  with  a  following  y  sound  ;  as  in  question,  righteous,  picture, 
nature,  etc.  —  See  §§  97,  106,  134,  135,  187,  203. 

§  211.  (2. )  The  j,  or  dg,  or  g  soft,  —  as  in  jar,  edge,  judge,  gem,  —  is  com- 
pounded of  a  d  and  a  zh  (the  z  in  azure)  sound,  with  the  same  conditions  and 
qualifications  as  those  above  stated  for  ch.  It  is  throughout  the  sonant  correlative, 
or  cognate,  of  the  surd  ch. 

§  212.  (3.)  Concerning  the  -wh  as  In  when,  what,  why,  etc.,  there  has  been 
a  difference  of  opinion,  especially  as  between  American  and  English  authorities ;  the 
former  contending  for  an  h  sound  preceding  a  proper  w  ;  while  Messrs.  Bell,  Ellis, 
Sweet,  and  others  insist  that  the  wh  represents  simply  the  surd  correlative  of  the 
ordinary  sonant  w.  Either  way,  and  at  all  events,  one  thing  is  clear :  the  sound  is 
abrupt  and  momentary  (§  176),  instead  of  being  continuous  like  the  sonant  w. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  wh,  by  the  greater  part  of  even  the  well-educated  people 
in  England,  is  actually  spoken  precisely  like  w ;  the  word  Avhen  not  differing  at 
all  from  wen.  Now,  the  customary  w  of  the  English  language  begins  with  a  brief 
sound  of  db  (f  rfbt) ;  —  this  is  the  main  part  of  the  difference  between  an  English 
and  a  Serman  -w.  A  proper  h  sound  prefixed  to  this  produces  the  sound  represented 
by  "svh  in  trhen,  etc.,  as  commonly  heard  in  America,  and  as  pronounced  by  some. 
If  not  by  most,  of  the  well-educated  people  in  England,  when  they  speak  in  what 


they  themselves  regard  as  the  correct  way.  The  word  wen,  with  an  h  sound  pie- 
fixed,  gives  us  when.  The  word  who,  with  the  vowel  struck  very  lightly  and 
followed  by  a  long  i,  makes  the  word  why. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  difficult  to  utter  the  surd,  or  nonvocal,  correlative  of  the  sonant 
w,  »nd  to  pronounce  the  word  when  with  such  a  sound  prefixjed  to  the  vowel. 
This  will  give  to  the  vowel  the  same  abrupt  beginning  it  has  in  hen.  In  this  way, 
the  vocality  comes  in  not  till  the  vowel  is  struck.  The  otlier  theory  brings  in  the 
vocality,  or  sonant  quality,  before  the  vowel  is  reached.  This  is  the  essential  point 
of  difference  between  the  two  conflicting  views. 

§  213.  The  kw  sound  in  quite,  quality,  etc.,  and  the  tw  in  t^vine,  etc.,  are 
compound  and  momentary  sounds,  analogous  to  the  wh  as  above ;  the  case  is  the 
same  even  with  the  gw  sound  in  g;uano. 

Note.  All  the  instances  here  adduced  were  referred  to,  in  a  previous  paragraph 
(19fc),  as  containing  an  impure  vowel  diphthong  made  by  the  w  sound  as  a  connect- 
ing glide.  This  view  may  be  taken  with  some  advantage.  Yet,  since  the  preceding 
mute,  t  or  k,  as  in  twine,  quite,  or  the  aspirate  h,  as  in  when,  can  not  be  pro- 
longed, as  can  the  s  iu  g^vim,  but  combines  with  the  w  in  an  abrupt  momentary 
sound,  it  is  more  exact  to  treat  the  w  in  these  cases  as  part  of  a  compound  consonant. 

§  214.  (4.)  In  regard  to  the  initial  sound  in  hue,  humid,  huge,  etc.,  there  is 
the  same  difference  of  opinion  as  in  the  case  above  noted  of  the  wh ;  some  regarding 
it  as  the  surd  correlative  of  the  sonant  y  ;  and  others,  as  an  h  sound  preceding  the 
y  part  of  the  vowel. 

The  consonant  y  always  begins  with  a  brief  vowel  sound  (§§  205,  272),  —  which,  in 
the  y  part  of  the  vowel  u  (use),  is  the  high-mixed  (§  16  6)  vowel  element  nearly 
related  to  i  (ill).  An  li  sound  preceding  and  combined  with  this  y  makes  the  com- 
pound and  momentary  consonant  which,  iu  Iiue,  etc.,  is  followed  by  the  vowel  do 
(food)  or  <Jb  (foot). 

What  would  otherwise  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  impure  diphthong  C  (use,  §  19  6) 
is  here  viewed  as  detached  from  the  vowel  and  combined  with  the  preceding  h  iu  a 
compoimd  consonant ;  just  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  wh  (§  212) ;  as  explained  in 
the  Note  after  §  213. 

§  215.  (5.)  The  mp  in  jump,  presumption,  etc.,  with  the  inpt  in  exempt, 
etc.,  the  nt  in  gent,  the  nd  iu  hand,  etc.,  the  nk  in  ink,  etc.,  the  ng  in  sing, 
etc.,  and  the  nch  in  bench,  incli,  lunch,  etc.,  are  peculiar  compounds. 

Iu  the  mp  in  jump,  etc.,  the  nasality  sets  in,  — by  depression  of  the  soft  palate, 
—  while  the  lips  are  approaching  for  closure,  and  continues  till  they  close  ;  and  thus 
gives  the  impression  of  an  m.  The  lip  closure  is  abrupt  and  forcible,  and  made 
with  the  percussive,  occlusive,  and  implosive  action  before  described  (§  189) ;  and 
thus  gives  the  effect  of  a  p,  even  without  the  help  of  the  breath  explosion  (§  191), 
which  will  ordinarily  be  added  at  the  close.  In  a  word  like  exempt,  we  have  the  first 
part  of  a  p,  given  as  above  described,  and  the  last  part  of  a  t ;  thus  the  total  combina- 
tion mpt  will  not  be  simply  m  followed  by  t.  These  compounds  are  momentary 
consonant  sounds ;  while  m  by  itself  is  a  continuous  consonant,  and  may  actually 
be  prolonged  for  emphasis,  —  as,  for  instance,  in  lame  ;  —  this  cannot  properly  be 
done  with  the  m  in  lamp,  jump,  etc.  The  m,  in  such  cases,  represents  merely 
the  glide  (§  161)  from  the  vowel  to  the  position  for  an  m. 

§  216.  The  compounds  nt  in  sent,  etc.,  and  nk  in  ink,  etc.,  are  to  be  explained 
in  a  similar  manner.  So  also  is  the  nch  (iitsh,  §  210),  in  bench,  etc.  Somewhat 
of  a  similar  character  appertains  to  the  nd  in  hand,  etc.  ;  also  to  the  ng  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  as  in  sing,  etc.  (§  240).  The  pronunciation  of  bencli,  inch,  etc., 
is  not  properly  represented  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  by  Walker  and  others,  as 
bensh,  Insh,  etc. 

§  217.  (6.)  In  X  (ks),  as  in  box,  etc.,  an  abrupt  s  souud  trenches  upon  the  simple 
breath  explosion  of  the  surd  mute  k  ;  and  the  compouud  is  momentary.  The  same 
is  to  be  said  of  ps  and  ts,  as  in  cups,  its,  etc.,  and  of  nx  in  anxious,  etc.  Iu 
mps,  nts  (jumps,  cents),  the  s  is  in  the  same  way  combined  with  the  com- 
pounds explained  above. 

§  218.  There  is  a  difference  between  cents  and  sense ;  although  in  the  abrupt 
transition  from  the  n  to  the  breath  sound  of  th;?  s,  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  entirely  an 
explosive  sound  like  the  vanish  of  a  t.  But  in  cents  the  t  is  distinctly  given,  while 
the  n  is  more  fully  brought  out  in  sense,  and  the  s  is  not  so  abrupt.  Also,  hand- 
some may  be  made  to  differ  slightly  from  hansom. 

§  219.  Double  Consonants.  All  of  the  diphthongal  consonants,  as  above, 
have  two  or  more  components  closely  blended,  of  which  one,  as  a  separate  element, 
would  be  momentary,-  and  at  least  one  other  would  be  continuous ;  and  the  com- 
pound product  becomes  a  momentary  sound.  The  case  thus  differs  from  that  of  a 
mere  junction  of  two  or  more  consonants  under  one  stress  impulse,  as  simply  suc- 
cessive one  to  the  other,  —  such  as  we  have  in  play,  sky,  hold,  harm,  gloiv, 
striTe,  cast,  canst,  etc. ;  all  which  are  double,  or  triple,  but  nOt  diphthongal. 


THE    CONSONANTS    OF    THE    ALPHABET    (WITH    THE    CONSONANT 

DIGRAPHS)    IN    DETAIL. 


§  220.  This  is  a  labial  sonant  mute  (§§  178,  195),  as  in  boy,  cab,  ebb,  rob'ber, 
beau'ty,  bring,  blo-w,  a'ble,  herb,  bulb,  rhomb,  robbed  (rSbd),  robs, 
cup'bear'er,  etc.  It  is  usually  silent  after  m  in  the  same  syllable  ;  as  in  bomb, 
climb,  tomb ;  also  before  t  ^  as  in  debt,  doubt,  sub'tle  ;  also  in  bdellium. 

C. 

Of  this  letter,  there  are  two  kinds  of  sound :  — 

§  221.  (1.)  The  so-caUed  "  soft  c  "  has  a  sibilant  sound  (§  203)  of  three  varieties : 
—  (a)  One  like  g  sharp  (§  256),  marked  9,  ?,  and  represented  by  s  in  the  respelling 
for  pronunciation ;  this  sound  is  taken  before  e,  i,  or  y ;  as  in  cede,  civil,  cy- 
press, acid,  glance,  force,  vice,  etc.  — (b)  In  a  few  words  the  letter  has  the  z 
sound ;  as  in  sacrifice,  <iuffice,  discern.  —  (c)  When  ce  or  cl  is  followed  by 
another  vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  the  sh  sound  is  taken,  either  by  the  c  alone,  — 
as  in  oceanic,  viciosity,  —  or  by  the  ce  or  ci  together,  — as  in  ocean,  vicious, 
etc.  (§§  97,  106,  261). 

§  222.     (2.)  Tha  so-called  "hard  c,"  marked  ■€,  -e,  has  the  sound  of  k,  and  is 


represented  by  k  in  the  respelling.  This  sound  is  taken  before  a,  o,  or  u,  or  a  con- 
sonant, and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  if  not  followed  by  i  or  e  ;  as  in  call,  cave, 
cold,  pic'ture,  act,  ethics,  ac'rid,  cry,  clay,  arc,  talc,  ganc'tion,  disc, 
almRnac,  scan,  ac'cord,  va€'^i-nate;  and  before  e  in  sceptic,  and  before  i 
in  scirrouB,  etc.  —  See  §  232. 
§  223.     C  is  silent  in  czar,  victualg,  indict,  and  in  ntugcle,  corpuscle,  etc. 

CH. 

This  digraph  has  three  sounds,  as  follows  :  — 

§  224.  (1.)  The  more  frequent  sound  is  diphthongal,  and  is  approximately  described 
as  tsh  (§210);  as  in  chin,  child,  choose,  church,  much,  beech,  arch, 
etc. ;  the  digraph  with  this  sound  has  sometimes  for  an  equivalent  the  trigraph 
tch  at  the  end  of  a  syllable ;  as  in  hatch,  watch,  fetch,  ditch,  scotch, 
satch'el ;  and  is  the  same  as  the  German  tsch,  as  in  Peutsch-  It  takes  a  j  souud 
in  spinach. 

§  225.  The  sound  is  otherwise  repr<a'«ented  by  tl  in  bastion,  queBtioii,  Chris- 
tian, digestion,  etc.,  by  te  in  righiaoxig,  and  bj  t  with  a  part  of  u  in  tex'tuve- 
na'ture,  etc.  —  See  §§  97,  106, 135. 


GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


Ixix 


§  226.  (2.)  Marked  ^h,  9b,  and  with  sound  like  Bh ;  in  words  from  the  French 
«hich  have  retained  this  sound; — usually  initial;  as  in  chaise,  chivalry  (see 
§  277),  chagrin,  machine ;  final  in  mustache,  barouche.  —  See  §  261. 

§  227.  (3.)  Ch  hard,  marked  Ch,  €h  ;  with  sound  Uke  k  ;  which  is  used  to  repre- 
sent it  in  the  respelling.  It  iias  this  sound  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek,  and 
through  the  Latin  iu  all  but  quite  modern  words ;  as  in  chorus,  epocli,  echo, 
chlorine,  chrism,  character ;  or  from  the  Hebrew ;  as  in  Nebuchadnezzar, 
£noch,  etc. ;  exceptions  are  church,  cliart,  Kacliel,  cherub,  and  the  prefix 
arcli-  in  archbishop,  arclideacon,  archduke,  etc. ;  but  the  k  sound  re- 
mains in  archangel,  and  in  arcliitect,  architrave,  etc. 

§228.     Ch  is  silent  in  drachm,  schism,  yacht ;  also  in  fuchsia. 


B. 

§  229.  This  fs  the  dental,  or  hard-palatal,  sonant  mute  (§§  178,  195) ;  as  In  day, 
dry,  dtvell,  bed,  old,  hard,  aimed,  end,  idle,  maiden,  hugged,  en- 
raged, lived,  amazed,  rugged,  naked,  assuredly,  fixedness,  sends  (s 

final  as  z),  .send'st  (s  sharp).  It  sounds  as  t  when  preceded  by  a  surd  in  the  same 
syllable  ;  as  in  hissed,  looked,  arched  (hist,  lo5kt,  archt) ;  —  see  §  172.  It  is 
silent  in  the  first  syllable  of  Wednesday  and  in  handkerchief,  handsome, 
and  windrow ;  but  see  §§  216,  218,  277. 


§  230.  This  is  a  labiodental,  and  sometimes  a  purely  labial,  consonant  (§  178)  ;  a 
iurd  fricative  (§  198),  giving  a  simple  breatli  sound  (§  153) ;  as  in  fame,  fly,  free, 
fevi',  cufi*,  staff,  oft,  etc.  It  has  gh  and  ph  for  equivalents ;  as  in  laugh, 
photograph,  etc.  (§§  236,  248).  It  takes  the  sound  of  v  ip  the  word  of,  and 
usu^y  in  the  compounds,  hereof,  thereof,  whereof. 


G. 

This  letter  has  three  sounds,  as  follows :  — 

§  231.  (1.)  The  hard  g,  marked  G,  g,  but  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation  repre- 
sented by  g  unmarked ;  the  guttural  sonant  mute  (§§  178,  195) ;  made  by  injecting 
vocalized  breath  into  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  which  is  closed  by  the  soft  palate  so 
arched  as  to  bring  the  lower  border  into  contact  with  the  tongue,  while  on  the  curve 
it  is  pres.sed  back  against  the  wall  of  the  pharynx ;  —  used  before  a,  o,  u,  or  1,  r,  s, 
in  the  same  syllable ;  as  in  gay,  go,  gun,  glad,  groiiv,  lingual,  gewgaw, 
argue,  bags,  haggle ;  —  sometimes,  though  not  usually,  before  s,  i,  or  y ;  as 
in  get,  give,  gig,  muggy  ;  — the  g  is  always  hard  at  the  end  of  a  word ;  as  in 
hug,  hag,  egg,  berg  ;  also  in  the  derivatives  of  such  words,  even  when  the  dou- 
bled g  is  followed  by  e,  i,  or  y;  as  in  cragged,  druggist,  foggy;  —  usually 
hard  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  ;  exceptions  such  as  mag'ic,  reg'is-ter,  log'ic,  ex- 
ag'ger-ate,  are  due  to  the  e  or  i  in  the  following  syllable.  The  letter  occurs  in  the 
digraph  ng  (§  246)  at  the  end  of  syllables.  The  sound  is  heard  in  x  when  that  is 
equivalent  to  gz ;  as  in  exist,  example,  etc.  (§  271).  It  is  represented  by  gu,  as 
in  guard,  guest,  etc.  ;  by  gh,  as  in  ghost,  ghastly,  etc. ;  and  by  gae,  as  in 
plague,  catalogue,  etc. 

§  232.  The  interposition  of  a  slight  sound  of  e  (eve)  or  i(ni)  between  g  hard 
and  a  following  a  or  i  sound,  ip  garden,  guard,  guide,  guile,  etc.,  and  in 
like  manner  after  a  k  or  hard  e,  in  card,  kind,  etc., —  upheld  by  the  authority 
of  Walker,  —  is  not  generally  approved,  though  customary  in  some  localities  in  the 
United  States. 

§233.  (2.)  The  soft  g,  marked  G,  g,  with  sound  like  j  (§  239),  and  represented  by 
j  in  the  respelling  for  pronunciation ;  a  compound,  or  diphthongal,  consonant 
(§  211)  ;  as  in  gem,  engine,  rage,  caged,  large,  bilge,  exag'gerate, 
mag'ic,  change,  gin'ger,  stin'gy,  etc.  ;  usually  before  e,  i,  or  y,  but  before  a 
in  gaol.  It  has  dg  or'dge  for  an  equivalent,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  only ;  as  in 
badg'er,  badge,  edge,  judge,  midg'et,  etc. 

§  23i.  (3.)  In  a  few  words  from  the  French,  g  retains  the  sound  like  that  of  z  in 
azure  (§  199) ;  as  in  rouge,  mirage,  cortege,  etc. 

§235.  The  g  is  silent  before  m  or  n  final,  and  when  initial  before  n;  as  in 
phlegm,  sign,  gnat,  gnostic,  etc.  No  g  sound  is  heard  in  the  digraph  ng; 
es  in  sing,  long,  etc.  (§  246) ;  nor  in  seraglio,  nor  in  bagnio. 


GH. 

§  236.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word,  this  digraph  is  sounded  like  hard  g ;  as  in 
ghastly,  ghost,  etc.  It  is  silent  after  i ;  as  in  high,  sigh,  vFeigh,  straight, 
eight,  right,  etc. ;  also  before  t  in  the  same  or  a  following  syllable ;  as  in  bought, 
brought,  thought,  wrought,  caught,  taught,  fraught,  daughter, 
drought,  etc. ;  but  has  the  sound  of  f  in  the  word  draught ;  the  sound  of  f  also 
conmionly  after  au  or  ou  at  the  end  of  a  syllable ;  as  in  laugh,  cough,  rough, 
enough ;  but  that  of  k  in  hough,  lough,  shough ;  and  is  often  silent  in  syl- 
lables after  au  or  ou ;  as  in  overslaugh,  usquebaugh,  dough,  doughy, 
though,  bough,  plough,  through 


§  237.  This  is  essentially  a  momentary  sound  ;  its  nature  and  mode  of  formation 
have  been  already  described  (§§  181-183) ;  often  called  the  aspirate.  It  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  words,  as  in  hate,  here,  hire,  house,  home,  hard,  hit,  hoop, 
hoot,  etc. ;  and  is  heard  at  the  end  in  ah  and  oh,  as  they  are  sometimes  uttered. 
It  is  represented  by  wh  in  who,  whose,  vehom,  and  in  vphole,  whore, 
■whoop,  and  is  a  component  of  the  diphthongal  vfh  in  when,  which,  etc.,  and  in 
whale,  white,  etc.  (§212),  and  of  the  diphthongal  consonant  in  hue,  etc.  (§  214). 

§  238.  The  letter  is  silent  in  heir,  herb  (usually),  honest,  honor,  hour 
(§  277),  and  their  derivatives ;  silent,  more  or  less  frequently,  in  hostler,  humor, 
humble,  and  their  derivatives,  with  some  others ;  also  silent,  or  else  not  sounded 
as  h,  m  the  trigraph  tch  and  the  digraphs  ch  (§§  224-228),  gh  (§  236),  ph  (§  248), 


rh  (§  251),  sh  (§  261),  th  (§§  263,  234),  and  in  phthisic,  and  In  khan,  and  ia 
John. 

J. 

§  239.  This,  with  the  equivalents  g  soft  and  dg,  has  already  been  described 
(§  211)  as  a  diphthongal  consonant  compounded  of  c^  and  zli.  We  have  it  in  jar, 
jam,  jade,  jest,  jut,  jute,  jury,  injure,  join,  etc.  The  sound  is  usually 
represented  by  g  (soft)  or  ge  or  dg  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  ;  as  iu  page,  venge'- 
ance,  reg'is-ter,  mag'ic,  badg'er,  judge,  etc.,  with  prej'u-dice,  proj'ect, 
maj'es-ty,  caj'e-put,  as  exceptions ;  —  see  §  233.  In  some  proper  names  of  for- 
eign origin,  however,  and  in  other  foreign  words,  j  or  dj  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  syl- 
lable; as  in  Aj'arlon,  hadj,  hadj'i,  Mij'a-min,  Raj,  Eaj'poor',  Eaj'poot', 
Raj'poo-ta'na. 

The  sound  is,  or  may  be,  represented  by  ge  in  surgeon,  outrag<^ous,  etc.  ;  by 
gi  in  region,  religious,  etc. ;  by  di  in  soldier,  etc. ;  by  de  in  grandeur, 
etc.;  and  by  d  with  a  part  of  u  in  verdure,  produce  («.),  etc. —See  §§  97, 
106,  135. 

In  the  three  last-mentioned  cases,  the  pronunciation  may  be  such  that  the  zli  part 
of  the  sound  will  be  no  more  than  <•  .eak  glide  between  the  d  and  the  following 
vowel :  the  greater  relative  prominence  may  be  given  sometimes  to  the  initial  com- 
ponent d  and  sometimes  to  the  terminal  zh ;  and  in  this  class  of  words  the  y  sound 
may  even  be  held  without  giving  way  to  the  zh,  the  d  remaining  unchanged. 


§  240.  This  is  the  guttural  surd  mute  (§§  178, 185) ;  as  in  kite,  kill,  skill,  ask, 
ark,  elk,  milk,  ink,  oak,  etc.  It  agrees  with  the  sonant  g  (see  §231)  and  the 
nasal  ng  (§  246),  as  involving  closure  of  the  soft  palate  upon  the  back  tongue  at  th* 
same  place  ; — see  §  179.  It  has  hard  c,  hard  ch,  gh,  cu,  qu,  que,  cque,  and  q  for 
equivalents;  as  in  call,  hough,  biscuit  (-kit),  choir,  coquet,  antique, 
sacque,  queen.  The  sound  is  the  first  component  of  the  ordinary  x;  as  in  box, 
etc.  Before  n,  in  the  same  syllable,  k  is  silent;  as  in  knot,  knee,  etc. ;  ck  has 
the  sound  of  k  alone  ;  as  in  back  ;  as  does  Ik  after  ^  (^11)  or  o  (old) ;  as  in  walk, 
folk,  etc. 

For  an  objectionable  pronunciation,  as  in  Sky,  kind,  card,  etc.,  see  §  232. 


r. 

§  241.  This  is  a  palatal  sonant  fricative  consonant  (§§  178, 199),  made  by  contact 
of  the  point  of  the  tongue  with  the  palate,  as  for  t,  d,  u ;  but  with  the  sides  of  the 
tongue  in  this  case  left  free  for  the  passage  of  the  breath.  It  is  one  ol  the  liquids 
(§  206).  We  have  it  in  lie,  low^,  ill,  all,  sole,  blow,  clay,  fly,  glow,  play, 
slay,  alb,  hold,  elf,  elk,  elm,  help,  else,  halls,  halt,  etc.  For  the  explo- 
sive 1  in  battle,  bustle,  bridle,  couple,  pickle,  etc.,  see  §§  158,  194.  In 
these,  and  in  some  other  cases,  as  in  evil,  easel,  etc.,  the  1  in  an  unaccented  fol- 
lovring  an  accented  syllable  fulfills  the  ofBce  of  a  vowel ;  —  see  §  95.  The  1  is  silent 
in  would,  could,  should,  alms,  balm,  malmsey,  calm,  palm,  palmer, 
psalm,  salmon,  almond,  half,  behalf,  calf,  halve,  salve,  calves,  balk, 
chalk,  calk,  talk,  stalk,  walk,  folk,  yolk  (often),  with  like  words  and  their 
derivatives. 

BI. 

§  242.  This  is  the  labionasal  consonant  (§§  178,  207) ;  as  in  me,  may,  tame, 
him,  times  (timz,  §  172),  named,  lamp  (§  215),  lamps  (§217),  smile,  palm, 
drachm,  paradigm,  etc.  A  b  after  m  in  the  same  syllable  is  usually  silent ;  as 
in  climb,  etc.  ;  an  n  after  m  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  is  always  silent ;  as  in  hymn, 
column,  etc. ;  at  the  beginning,  the  m  before  n  is  silent ;  as  in  mnemonics. 
The  m  serves  as  a  vowel  in  schism,  etc.  (§  194). 


N. 

§  243.  This  is  the  dentonasal,  or  linguanasal,  consonant  (§§  178,  207) ;  the  oral 
passage  being  closed  by  contact  of  the  point  and  the  sides  of  the  tongue  with  the 
palate,  just  as  it  is  for  t  and  d ;  the  n  is  continuous  and  nasal,  while  t  and  d  are 
momentary  and  oral.  We  have  it  in  none,  inn,  one,  ten,  fern,  snovf ,  tent, 
annul,  change,  ingress,  congressive,  etc.  In  even,  eaten,  maiden, 
etc. ,  it  serves  as  a  vowel ;  —  see  §  95. 

§  244.  When  n  is  final  after  m  it  is  always  silent ;  as  in  hymn,  condemn,  sol- 
emn, etc. ;  but  when  to  such  words  is  added  a  sufiSx  or  an  inflection  beginning  vrith 
a  vowel,  the  n  is  generally  sounded  (see  exception  below) ;  as  in  condemnation, 
condemnatory,  solemnize,  solemnity,  hymnology,  hymnist,  limner, 
autumnal,  etc.  So  n  is  silent  in  kiln,  limekiln,  etc.  In  the  participles 
damned,  damning,  condemning,  contemning,  hymning,  limning, 
etc.,  and  also  in  the  cognate  nouns  condemner  and  contemner,  usage  is  divided. 
(See  the  Dictionary  on  these  words.)  Initial  kn,  pn,  mn,  are  sounded  as  n  ;  as 
in  know,  pneumatics,  mnemonics,  etc. 

§  245.  Neither  the  sound  of  n  nor  of  g  is  heard  in  the  digraph  ng  (§  246).  But 
the  n  at  the  close  of  an  accented  syllable,  with  a  g,  c,  or  ch,  hard,  or  a  k  or  qu, 
commencing  a  following  syllable,  commonly  takes  the  ng  sound,  and  is  marked  n; 
as  iu  an'ger,  un'cle,  din'gle,  an'chor,  con'gress,  con'gre-ga'tion,  can'- 
ker,  con'quest,  con'quer,  etc.  ;  but  not  generally  (see  below)  if  the  accent  falls 
on  the  latter  syllable ;  as  in  con-gres'sive,  con-cor'dant,  etc.;  not  in  the  prefixes 
in-,  en-,  on-,  un-,  non- ;  as,  in'comc,  un'con-cern',  non'com-mit'tal ; 
not  in  quin'cunx,  and  the  derivatives  and  compounds  of  quin'que ;  and  not  in 
pen'guin  and  a  few  other  words.  In  e'lon-ga'tion,  pro'lon-ga'tion,  san- 
guif'er-ous,  etc.,  and  often  in  con-gres'sion-al,  con-gru'i-ty,  and  like  words, 
the  n,  though  unaccented,  retains  the  sound  of  ng,  which  is  given  it  by  rule  in  th« 
words  from  which  these  are  derived,  as  e-lon'gate,  etc.  It  takes  the  ng  sound 
also,  before  k,  or  ch  hard,  or  x,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  ;  as  in  ink,  think,  thank, 
monk,  conch,  anx'ious,  etc.,  making  with  it  a  diphthongtd  and  mranenteia 
consonant  (§  216). 
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NG. 

}246.  This  digraph  repreBents  a  eimple  sound,  namely,  that  of  the  guttuTonasal 
consonant,  which  is  made,  like  the  surd  k  and  the  oral  sonant  hard  g,  by  contact 
between  the  soft  palate  and  the  back  tongue,  but,  unlike  them,  with  a  free  passage 
between  the  soft  palate  and  the  pharyngeal  wall ;  —  see  §§  167,  207.  It  occurs  only  at 
the  end  of  syllables;  as  in  long,  wing,  hang,  slug,  song' stress :  or  with  ue 
added  at  the  end ;  as  in  tongue.  An  added  inflection  causes  no  change ;  as  in 
sing'er,  ^ving'ed,  etc. ;  except  that  in  the  comparatives  and  superlatives  of  long, 
young,  etc.,  the  g  goes  with  a  proper  hard  g  sound  to  the  inflection,  while  the  n 
takes  to  itself  the  ng  sound  ;  as,  lon'ger,  lon'gest. 

The  ng  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  really  diphthongal  and  momentary  ;  as  in  long, 
etc.  (§  21G) ;  the  sound  is  thus  abrupt,  and  does  not  admit  of  prolongation ;  it  stops 
suddenly  with  the  organs  in  position  for  a  nonuasal  hard  g  sound.  But  when  another 
syllable  is  added,  it  does  not  take  this  abrupt  character,  and  can  be  prolonged  for  em- 
phasis or  any  other  purpose  ;  as  in  lon'ger,  fln'ger,  gin'gle,  etc. 

It  is  a  common  fault  in  some  quarters,  and  on  the  part  of  some  people,  to  give  the 
n  instead  of  the  ng  sound,  in  the  inflection  of  the  present  participle ;  as,  liTin', 
bringln',  instead  of  living,  bringing.  In  words  like  sicken,  quicken, 
the  n  sound  preceded  by  k,  if  the  ng  sound  be  substituted  for  the  n,  the  mis- 
pronunciation will  ordinarily  fail  to  be  noticed  by  even  the  most  careful  observers. 


P. 

§247.  This  is  the  labial  mird  mute  (§  185) ;  as  in  pea,  pay,  cup,  cape,  pray, 
play,  karp,  kelp,  spy,  .ipread,  oppress,  upper,  kappy,  etc.  It  is  silent  as 
initial  before  n,  a,  sk,  and  t ;  as  in  pneumatics,  psalm,  pskaw,  ptarmigan ; 
also  in  raspberry,  receipt,  sempstress,  accompt,  corps,  and  their  deriva- 
tives. For  the  diphthongal  mp  in  lamp,  etc.,  mpt  and  mpts  in  tempt, 
tempts,  etc.,  see  §§215,  217. 

PH. 

§  248.  This  digraph  occurs  chiefly  in  words  of  Greek  derivation,  and  hag  usually  the 
sound  of  f ;  as  in  pkantom,  sylpk,  pkilosophy,  etc.  It  has  the  sound  of  v  in 
Stephen ,  and,  according  to  most  orthoepists,  in  nephe^v,  though  in  America  it 
has  commonly  its  regular  sound  of  t  in  the  latter  word.  In  diphthong,  triph- 
thong, ophthalmy,  naphtha,  and  other  allied  words,  and  their  derivatives, 
the  pk  is  sometimes  sounded  as  p. 

Q- 

§  249.  Q  Is  In  all  cases  followed  by  u,  and  the  two  together  have  commonly  the 
sound  of  k\v  (§  213) ;  as  in  queen,  conquest,  etc. ;  but  have  that  of  k  in  a  few 
words  from  the  French,  as  in  coquette,  etc. ;  as  has  also  the  ending  que  in  an- 
tique, burlesque,  etc. 

B. 

§  250.  The  r,  when  pronounced  as  an  actual  consonant,  is  a  sonant  fricative 
element,  and  belongs  to  the  palatal,  or  else  to  what  is  called  the  dental,  class  of 
consonants  (§  178).  Its  several  varieties  all  bear  a  close  relation  to  vowels  of  the 
mixed  order  (§  16),  namely,  »l  (up),  -Q.  (Urn),  5  (fern,  evSr) ;  and  a  glide  of  this 
kind  naturally  intervenes  between  a  vowel  not  of  this  class  and  a  following  r.  These 
vowels  are  made  with  an  approximately  cylindrical  passage  between  tongue  and 
palate :  taking  this  position,  and  simply  raising  the  point  of  the  tongue,  for  friction 
of  the  breath  against  the  edge,  gives  by  this  means  the  r  sound  ;  while  raising  the 
point  of  the  tongue  still  higher  and  into  contact  with  the  palate  gives  the  position 
for  the  nasal  n,  and  for  the  surd  and  sonant  mutes,  t  and  d.  In  the  words  Urn, 
fern,  bArn,  kUrt,  bird,  etc.,  we  have  actually  these  three  positions  in  succes- 
sion. In  just  this  order ;  and,  by  interposing  an  s  on  the  way,  we  get  after  the  vowel 
the  triple  consonant  rst,  as  in  first,  bftrst.  —  See  §  140. 

There  are  two  leading  varieties  of  the  consonant  r  to  be  noticed,  —  besides  also  the 
Towelized  r,  as  a  third  variety,  which  is  not  really  a  consonant,  and  besides  a  substi- 
tute that  is  sometimes  used,  made  by  a  trill  (§  166)  of  the  uvula,  or  of  the  epiglottis. 
Reference  will  here  be  had,  when  not  otherwise  stated,  to  the  pronunciation  of  those 
who  speak  the  r  always  as  a  consonant. 

§  251.  (1.)  The  so-called  dental  (§  178)  r,  having  the  same  place  of  articulation 
as  8,  z,  t,  d,  and  n,  —  that  is,  between  the  point  of  the  tongue  and  the  hard 
palate  not  far  back  from  the  front  teeth,  —  is  employed  before  a  vowel ;  as  in  rise, 
try,  oral,  array.  It  is  so  used  by  those  who  do,  and  by  those  who  do  not,  employ 
the  vowelized  r  in  other  situations.  The  dental  variety  is  also  favored,  rather  than 
the  palatal,  by  conjunction  with  front  vowels  (§  10),  and  with  labial  or  dental  conso- 
nants (§  178) ;  as  in  fear,  fern,  preack,  trace,  bring,  karp,  kurt,  etc.  It  is 
usually  trilled  (§  166)  somewhat,  but  not  strongly  so. 

The  rk  in  rketorlc,  rkeum,  myrrk,  etc.,  is  sounded  simply  as  r. 

§  252.  (2.)  The  palatal  r,  made  between  the  point  of  the  tongue  and  the  palate  at 
a  place  near  the  junction  of  the  hard  palate  with  the  soft  palate,  is  the  r  that  natu- 
rally goes  before  or  after  the  vowel  a  (arm)  or  any  of  the  back  vowels  (§  11),  and 
before  or  after  a  guttural  consonant ;  as  in  Srm,  Drn,  wsjr,  r^jw,  roar,  cry, 
grow,  etc.  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  curled 
back,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  r  under  the  class  of  elements  sometimes  called 
"  cerebrals."    The  palatal  r  is  less  apt  to  be  trilled  than  the  dental  r. 

Note.  —  When  an  r  comes  between  a  vowel  and  a  consonant,  or  between  two  differ- 
ent vowels,  one  favoring  the  palatal  and  the  other  the  dental  variety,  no  general  rule 
can  be  laid  down  determining  which  shall  prevail ;  but  the  one  that  precedes  has 
lather  the  advantage  over  the  other. 

§  253.  (3.)  The  vowel-like,  or  vowelized,  r,  which  prevails  at  present  in  London 
and  the  South  of  England,  is  employed  in  aU  situations,  except  when  a  vowel  sound 
immediately  succeeds  either  in  the  same  or  in  a  following  word,  —  in  which  case 
some  form  of  the  r  as  an  actual  consonant  sound  is  given.  The  vowelized  r  is  heard 
either  as  a  vowel  of  the  mixed  order  (§  16),  6  (fgrn,  ever),  fi  (iirji),  li  (up),  or  as 
%  ntere  prolongation  of  the  vowel  preceding :  as  in  war,  far,  more ,  liere,  vckere. 


care,  carve,  cart,  keard,  harp,  hard,  worm,  warn,  woTtk,  farm,  far- 
ther, turn,  fern,  -western,  etc. 

In  New  England,  a  usage  has  prevailed,  not  approved  or  much  used  by  well- 
educated  people,  which  simply  dropped,  or  elided,  the  r  iu  the  situations  above  noted, 
not  giving  it  representation  iu  sound  at  all.  But  the  r  takes  generally,  in  the  United 
States,  a  more  or  lees  clear  sound  as  a  consonant  in  all  situations. 

Note.  —  According  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  it  is  permissible,  even  iu  London,  to  sound 
the  r  as  a  smooth  consonant  in  all  cases  iu  which  it  commonly  takes  the  vowelized 
form.  There  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  for  not  doing  so,  and 
thereby  avoiding  the  multiplication  of  what  are  really  local,  if  not  provincial,  homo- 
nyms and  the  liability  to  ambiguity  and  mistake  arising  from  the  factitious  siniilaiity 
iu  sound  of  western  and  Weston ;  manner  and  manna ;  ferii  and  fun ; 
birds,  bards,  and  buds ;  sore  and  saw ;  lore,  louver,  and  la^v,  and  tlie  like 
in  other  instances.  Besides  tliis  objection,  there  is  the  naturally  resulting  habit  of 
adding  a  consonant  r  to  words  ending  in  a  when  the  following  word  begins  with  s. 
vowel ;  as  ]VIinerva(r)  Is  . .  ,  the  idea(r)  of,  etc. 

§  254.  In  the  case  of  words  in  which  r  occurs  between  two  vowels  of  which  the 
first  is  long  and  accented,  such  as  he'ro,  se'rious,  wlr'y,  de-sir'ous,  there  is  a 
style  of  pronunciation  prevalent  in  England,  but  not  mucli  in  vogue  in  America,  which 
doubles  the  r,  making  it  smooth  or  else  merely  vowelized  at  the  end  of  the  first  syl- 
lable, and  rough  and  trilled  at  the  begiiming  of  the  second  ;  as  he(r)'ro,  8e(r)'ri- 
ous,  etc.  In  America,  it  is  more  frequently  used  in  words  formed  with  an  inflection 
or  suffix  after  the  r  than  m  other  cases ;  as  iu  se-cur'(r)iugr>  poor'(r)er,  etc. 


S. 

§  255.  This  letter  has  four  different  sounds,  all  of  them  sibilant  (§  203),  two  euid 
and  two  sonant  (§§  169,  179),  as  follows :  — 

§  256.  (1.)  The  proper  sound  of  s  as  a  surd  sibilant  (§  203),  is  made  by  breath 
forced  through  a  contracted  channel  between  the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate  near  the 
front  teeth,  and  impinging  upon  the  edges  of  the  upper  or  the  lower  teetli ;  as  in  see, 
so,  Iiiss,  yes-  scorn,  sky,  sly,  smile,  snow,  spy,  square.  Stay,  swim, 
cuffs,  picks,  cups,  cuts,  sense,  curse,  best,  message,  di^play,  lisp, 
gipsy,  absurd,  morsel,  absolve,  basis,  nuisance,  practise,  false,  etc. 
The  point  of  the  tongue  may  be  raised  to  the  upper  gums,  or  it  may  be  depressed 
behind  the  lower  teeth,  making  the  contracted  channel  not  so  near  the  point  of  the 
tongue.  Equivalents  are:  —  c  soft,  as  in  cell,  civil,  vice;  Bc,  as  in  scene, 
science,  etc.  ;  sch,  as  in  schism,  schedule  (as  some  iu  England  pronounce ; 
§  277) ;  ps,  as  in  psalm,  psychology,  etc. 

§  257.  (2.)  The  souaut  s  (§§  199,  202),  —marked  §,— corresponding  to  the  surd, 
as  above,  is  made  by  the  same  articulative  position,  except  that  the  tongue  is  pressed 
somewhat  closer  tn  the  palate.  The  sound  is  precisely  like  that  of  z  ;  as  in  i§,  hag, 
ribg,  ride§,  eggs,  lllg,  aim§,  rung,  liveg,  eagy,  palgy,  pangy,  damgel, 
obgerve,  pleagant,  accuge,  pogltlon,  digmal,  digeage,  liugband, 
grigly,  regolve,  preglde,  etc.  The  s  is  sonant  as  the  final  sound  of  some  verbs 
and  surd  as  the  final  sound  of  the  cognate  nouns  or  adjectives ;  ae  use,  abuse,  dif- 
fuse, rise  [n.  &  v.  often  alike  sonant],  kouse,  etc.  Notice  close,  with  s  as  !^  in 
verb  and  noun,  and  s  sharp  in  the  adjective.   Compare  advige  {v.),  advice  (n.),  etc. 

§  258.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  orthoepists  as  to  whether  the  z  or 
the  sharp  s  sound  should  be  employed  in  some  of  the  words  formed  with  the  prefix 
dis-  (Walker,  etc.,  favoring  diz-  ;  late  orthoijpists,  dis-) ;  as  disarm,  disburse, 
etc. ;  also  in  the  case  of  the  termination  aese  of  gentile  nouns ;  as  in  Ckinese, 
Japanese,  etc. 

§  259.  (3.)  S  takes  sometimes  the  sound  of  sk  (§  203),  by  fusion  with  a  following 
y  sound  (§  272),  with  consequent  vowel  change;  as  in  version,  mansion,  con- 
vulsion, censure,  sensual,  sure,  sugar,  etc. ;  in  the  case  of  g  doubled,  the 
first  is  assimilated  to  the  second ;  as  in  passion  (pSsh'iiii),  issue  (Tsh'ij).  In  a 
few  words  s  takes  the  sk  sound  while  leaving  the  following  vowel  unchanged  ;  as  in 
Asiatic,  nausea,  etc.  —See  §§  97, 106,  135,  221. 

§  260.  (4.)  S  takes  the  sound  (zk)  of  z  in  azure  (§  274),  by  fusion  with  a  follow- 
ing y  sound,  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  in  an  accented  syllable  ;  as  in  vl'gion, 
decl'gion,  ad-ke'glon,  sua'glon,  ex-plo'gion,  con-fu'gion,  pleag'ure,  lel'- 
gure,  vig'u-al,  u'gu-ry,  etc. ;  also  in  scig'gion,  ab-scig'sion,  re-Bcig'glon. 


SH. 

§261.  This  digraph,  —  as  in  sharp,  sklne,  rash,  usher, — represents  a  surd 
sibilant  (§  203)  made  between  tongue  and  palate  at  a  place  farther  back  than  the  e. 
It  is  commonly  reckoned  as  a  simple  element.  But  the  description  by  Briicke  seems 
more  accurate,  which  makes  it  to  be  a  composite  element,  consisting  of  an  s  sound 
madu  at  the  point  or  front  edge  of  the  tongue  and,  as  simultaneous  therewith,  a 
breath  sound  made  farther  back,  and  like  the  German  ck  in  ick.  The  s  part  of  the 
articulation  must,  however,  be  more  open  than  for  an  ordinary  s.  The  ak  in  English 
takes  also  more  commonly  a  slightly  diphthongal  character,  with  the  s  constituent 
more  prominent  in  the  initial  and  the  simple  breath  sound  in  the  terminal  portion. 

The  sound  is  otherwise  represented  by  c  or  s  with  or  before  e  or  i,  and  by  t  or  so 
with  or  before  i  (§§  97,  106) ;  by  s,  sometimes,  before  u  (§§  134, 135,  259) ;  as  in- 
volved in  the  x  in  anxious,  luxury,  etc.  ;  by  ck  in  chaise,  etc. ;  by  ckH  in 
fuchsia ;  and  by  sck  in  sckorl,  sckottiscke,  from  the  German. 


T. 

§  262.  This  is  the  dental  surd  mute  (§§  178,  185) ;  as  ra  tie.  It,  note,  try, 
tune,  twine,  stay,  stray,  art,  last,  apt,  sent,  aft,  act,  salt,  next,  at- 
tend, etc.  For  the  sound  of  t  in  different  situations,  see  Sued  Muxes,  §§  185-194. 
For  tl  sounded  as  sk  in  nation,  etc.,  and  as  ck  in  question,  see  §  106. 

The  sound  is  represented  by  bt,  ct,  tk,  ckt,  gkt,  phth  ;  as  in  doubt,  indict, 
thyme,  yacht,  night,  phthisic,  etc. ;  also  by  the  verb  inflection  -ed  after 
surd  elements  other  than  t  (§§  96,  229).  The  t  is  silenlt  in  Matthew,  mortgage, 
hautboy,  chasten,  hasten,  often,  listen,  etc. ;  but  in  ckasten,  etc.,  it 
causes  an  abrupt  beginning  of  the  u  (§  158). 
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TH. 

§  263.  This  digraph  is  used  to  represent  two  Ungua-dental  fricative  sounds 
(§§  178,  179,  198,  199) :  a  surd  and  a  sonant ;  both  made  with  tlie  same  artic'^ative 
position :  —  the  surd,  as  in  thin,  thing,  thrive,  enthusiasm,  breath,  length, 
birth,  width,  etc. ;  the  sonant,  marked  Iti,  tli,  as  in  tlie,  tills,  tliy,  tlieu, 
vrlth,  breatlie,  bathe,  fatlier,  nortliern,  etc. 

§  264.  In  the  following  nouns,  as  exceptional  cases,  the  th  is  surd  in  the  singular 
and  sonant  in  the  plural :  —  bath,  cloth,  lath,  nioutli,  oath,  path,  wreath, 
moth  ;  pi.  bathg,  clottig,  etc.  Verb  and  noun  forms  differ  :  —  the  verb  sonant, 
the  noun  surd;  as,  breathe,  breath;  'wreatlie,  wreath;  batlte,  bath; 
mouth,  mouth. 

Th  has  the  sound  of  t  in  thyme,  Thomas,  Thames,  Esther ;  and,  with 
ph,  in  phthisic ;  it  is  commonly  silent  in  isthmus  and  asthma. 


§  265.  This  is  a  labio-dental  fricative  element  (§§  178,  199),  the  sonant  correla- 
tive of  the  surd  f  ;  as  in  -vain,  vivid,  ever,  live,  lived,  move,  moves, 
calves,  wolvej,  etc.  The  sound  is  taken  by  i  in  ot  (,§  230) ;  but  in  pronouncing 
its  compounds,  hereof,  etc.,  usage  is  divided  between  v  and  f. 

The  sound  can  well  enough  be  produced  by  the  lips  alone,  and  is  quite  commonly 
given  in  this  way  by  Germans,  as  it  is  so  in  their  language,  represented  by  w. 


•w 

§  266.  This  is  a  labial  sonant  fricative  (§§  178,  199) ;  as  in  we,  wet,  worse. 
Inward,  dwarf,  twelve,  t'win,  swan,  thwart,  etc.  When  not  silent,  w  is 
always  follow  ed  by  a  vowel  in  tlie  same  syllable.  It  is  sometimes  represented  by  u 
before  another  vowel :  as  in  quail,  query,  acquire,  language,  persuade, 
etc.  Preceded  by  s,  the  >v  may  be  regarded  as  forming,  in  conjunction  with  tlie 
following  vowel,  an  impure  diphthong  (§  19  6) ;  as  in  swan,  persuade  ;  but,  pre- 
ceded by  a  t,  d,  k,  or  hard  g  or  an  h  sound,  it  forms,  in  conjunction  with  the  con- 
sonant, a  compound,  or  diphthongal,  element  (§§  212,  213). 

§  267.  W  is  called  a  semivowel  (§  205)  from  itscloae  relation  to  the  vowel  do  (f cfbd, 
§  12G)  or  ob  (fdbt,  §  128).  It  always  actually  begins  with  a  brief  ob  or  ri<>  sound. 
The  position  of  the  organs  is  tlie  same  for  both  the  vowel  and  the  consonant ;  the 
tense  condition  for  the  vowel  making  the  chief  difference,  —  as  may  be  tested  in  the 
words  woo,  woe,  war.  As  for  oo  or  db,  so  for  w,  there  is  not  only  a  contraction 
of  the  lips,  but  there  is  also  a  constriction  between  the  back  tongue  and  the  soft 
\  palate,  which  is  as  essential  for  the  consonant  as  it  is  for  the  vowel.  So  that  w  is  a 
guttural  as  well  as  a  labial  consonant.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  brief 
vowel  initial,  it  differs  from  the  English  v  and  from  the  German  w.  It  also  differs 
from  them  and  agrees  with  the  vowel  oo  or  db,  in  being  made  with  some  protrusion 
of  the  lips ;  so  that  the  vocal  current  is  driven  through  a  short  tube,  instead  of  im- 
pinging upon  sharp  edges. 

§  268.  After  a  vowel  in  the  same  syllable,  the  w  as  a  consonant  is  silent ;  but, 
after  long  o  as  in  glow,  thrown,  it  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  sort  representa- 
tive of  the  vanish  of  that  vowel  (§  109).  In  some  cases  it  has  more  significance  ;  as 
in  Awe,  law  (§  70) ;  the  digraph  e>v  is  the  equivalent  of  loug  u  (§  131) ;  as  in  dew, 
tew,  etc. ;  and  ow,  of  ou ;  as  in  cow,  town  (§  129).  W  is  silent  before  r  in  the 
fame  syllable ;  as  in  wring,  >vrote,  etc. ;  also  in  answer,  sword,  toward, 
two,  and  in  who,  witom,  whoop,  etc.  For  the  diphthongal  consonant  wh  in 
when,  etc.,  see  §  212. 


X. 

§  269.     This  letter  has  two  sounds  :  a  surd  (ks)  and  a  sonant  (gz). 

§270.  (1.)  The  surd,  — as  in  box,  wax,  execute,  exit,  exodus,  exuda- 
tion, exclaim,  extreme,  excel,  excellent,  exhibition,  exhortation, 
ate,  —  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  diplitlionpal  consonant;  —  see  §217.  X,  as  preceding 
an  accented  syllable  (§  271),  io  exceptionally  surd  (ks)  in  al'lox-an'ic,  aux-et'ic, 
ax-il'la,  ax-in'o-inan-cy,  ex-ar'<'liate,  ex-er'ceiit,  ex-ude',  h«-x-am'e- 
ter,  ox-al'ic,  and  a  few  other  words.  In  words  such  as  anxious,  noxious, 
lu.xury,  the  s  component  of  the  x  becomes  sh  by  fusion  with  a  following  y 
sound.  —  See  §§  106,  135,  259. 

§  271.  (2.)  X  is,  with  few  exceptions  (§  270),  sonant  (gz)  when  followed  by  an 
accented  syllable  that  begins  with  a  vowel,  or  by  a  silent  li  and  a  vowel  under  the 
accent;  as  in  exist,  exalt,  exagserate,  example,  exempt,  exert,  exotic, 
exult,  exliaust,  exliiliit,  exliort,  exliilarate,  etc.;  and  the  derivatives  of 
such  words  often  retain  the  sound  with  the  x  falling  under  the  accent ;  as  in  ex'em- 
plu-ry,  ex'emp-ti'tious,  etc. 

At  the  beginning  of  words,  x  has  the  sound  of  z  ;  as  in  xanthlc,  xebec,  xylog- 
raphy. It  retains  this  sound  in  certain  compounds,  as  in  par'a-xan'thin, 
met'a,-xy'lene,  etc. 


§  272.  V,  as  a  consonant.  Is  a  palatal  sonant  fricative  element  (§§  179,  199) ;  as 
in  year,  you,  jouiig,  beyond,  vineyard,  halyard,  etc.  It  is  classed  with 
w  as  a  semivowel  (§  205).  The  letter  y  originally  represented  a  vowel  sound  of 
the  mixed  order,  and  nearly  related  to  e  (eve)  or  i  (HI)  ;  it  had  this  sound  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  As  commonly  and  properly  pronounced  in  modern  English,  it  begins 
with  a  brief  sound  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  vowels.  It  is  an  uncouth  style  of 
utterance  that  omits  this  initial  sound.  In  many  words  this  consonant  is  descended 
from  an  Anglo-Saxon  g  liiird ;  in  others,  from  a  vowel.  In  certain  cases  the  sound 
is  represented  by  an  i  from  which  it  has  been  developed ;  as  in  poniard,  onion, 
genial,  familiar,  etc.  (§  106) ;  and  in  like  manner  by  e  (§  97) ;  and  it  forms  a 
part  of  the  vowel  ii  (use) ;  —  see  §  19  b.  The  place  of  articulation  for  this  conso- 
nant extends  further  back  than  does  the  place  of  constriction  for  the  vowel  e  (eve), 
involving  the  soft  palate,  as  the  place  for  e  does  -lot. 

Y,  as  a  consonant,  occurs  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable :  at  the  end  or  in  the 
middle,  it  is  a  vowel ;  as  in  my,  hapi)y,  eye.  It  is  used  in  this  Dictionary  in  giving 
the  pronunciation  of  some  foreign  words,  as  ftord,  lorgnette,  camarilla,  etc. ; 
and,  in  such  case,  is  not  restricted  to  the  beginning  of  a  syllable. 


Z. 

§  273.  The  ordinary  z  is  a  sonant  fricative  (§  199),  and  is  ranted  as  a  sibilant 
(§§  202,  203) ;  as  in  zeal,  zone,  maze,  size,  amazed,  frozen,  hazy,  dizzy, 
sizar,  buzz,  etc. ;  the  sound  is  often  represented  by  s ;  as  in  easy,  his,  ears,  etc. 
(§257);  sometimes  bye;  as  in  suffice,  etc.  (§  221).  It  is  the  sonant  correlative 
of  the  surd  s  (§  256).  The  sound  is  not  compound,  except  that,  when  final  in  a  syl- 
lable and  not  followed  immediately  by  a  vowel  or  othei  sonant  element,  it  takes  a 
vanish  of  a  surd  s  sound. 

§  274.  In  some  words,  z  takes  a  sound  (zh)  which  is  the  sonant  correlative  of 
the  surd  sh ;  as  in  azure,  seizure,  grazier ;  developed  by  fusion  of  a  proper  z 
with  a  following  y  sound  (§§  106,  135 ;  cf.  §  2C0).  The  sound  is  represented  by  si 
in  fusion,  etc.  ;  by  ti,  exceptionally,  in  transition  (cf.  insifion;  §277);  and 
by  g  in  rouge,  manege,  mirage,  and  other  words  from  the  French. 


§275.    SYLLABICATION. 


(A.)  A  Syllable  — in  the  etymological  signification  of  the  word,  a  holding  to- 
gether—  consists  usually  of  two  or  more  speech  elements  following  in  succession 
and  combined  together  into  a  unity  made  by  the  singleness  of  the  impulse  exerted  in 
their  utterance.  The  singleness  of  the  impulse  being  the  essential  thing,  one  element 
alone,  such  as  can  be  sounded  by  itself,  will  suffice ;  as,  I,  eye,  ah,  oh,  i-o-ta.  The 
impulse  proceeds  from,  or  consists  in,  the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles  in  expel- 
ling the  breath,  in  concert  with  the  muscular  action  in  other  organs  that  is  required 
for  the  production  of  70cal  tone  or  of  articulative  quality,  —  all  conspiring  together 
in  the  making  of  the  syllable.  It  is  the  singleness  of  the  muscular  effort  that  makes 
the  unity  of  the  syllable,  even  though  the  outflow  of  breath  be  interrupted  and  the 
continuity  of  the  sound  he  broken  by  a  brief  interval  of  silence  ;  as  it  is  in  spry, 
•tay,  sky,  apse,  apt,  its,  ax,  act. 

Two  consecutive  syllables  in  a  word  or  phrase  are  made  with  two  separate  impulses.  | 
They  are  not,  however,  ordinarily  separated  by  a  "  rest "  consisting  of  an  absolute 
pause.  Instead  of  this,  we  commonly  have  simply  a  remission,  or  weakening,  a  relax- 
ation, of  the  stress  at  the  end  of  the  first  syllable,  succeeded  by  a  fresh  impulse  for 
the  one  that  follows.  The  diphthong  i  (Ice,  19  a)  is  uttered  with  a  single  impulse 
from  beginning  to  end.  In  the  word  na-'ive,  exactly  the  same  organic  positions  are 
taken,  and  in  the  same  order,  as  in  the  i  diphthong,  — in  the  way  the  latter  is  very 
commonly  pronounced.  The  difference  between  the  a-i  in  nS.-i'v'e,  or  na-ii,  and 
the  i  in  knife,  consists  wholly  in  the  different  distribution  of  stress,  and  jf  quan- 
tity, among  the  different  parts  of  the  sound.  It  is  the  remission  of  stress  in  the 
middle  of  the  vowel  portion  of  the  word,  that  makes  the  two  syllables  in  na-ive. 
The  essential  difference  between  the  single  e  sound,  in  the  monosyllable  reel,  and 
the  e  repeated  in  two  syllables  in  the  word  re-e-lect  is  the  remission  of  stress  in 
the  latter  case,  with  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  former. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  way  in  which  we  may  conceive  the  separation  between 
two  consecutive  syllables  to  be  marked.  If  one  syllable  be  strongly  and  the  other 
weakly  accented,  the  abrupt  change  from  weak  to  strong,  or  strong  to  weak,  as  the 
case  may  be,  would  seem  to  be  suflicient  for  the  purpose.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  means  is  made  actually  to  serve  independently  of  the  other  as  above 
explained. 

Every  one  of  what  we  call  unaccented  syllables  receives  a  separate  though  compar- 
atively weak  impulse ;  and  this  even  when  two  or  more  such  syllables  occur  in  suc- 
cession; aB  in  trav'el-er,  va'ri-a-ble,  va'ri-a-ble-ness.  The  separation,  in 
such  case,  is  evidently  made  by  remission  of  strese  between  the  syliables. 


Vowels  are  naturally  bearers  of  stress.  Hence  it  is  that  a  vowel,  or  a  diphthong, 
forms  as  a  rule  the  core  of  a  syllable,  flanked  by  consonants  on  one  or  both  sides, 
when  the  vowel  does  not  make  the  whole  by  itself.  — See  §  151. 

Partition  of  Elements.  It  is  to  be  premised  that  every  speech  element  of 
the  kind  commonly  represented  by  single  characters,  —  sometimes  by  digraphs,  —  has 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  the  three  parts  differing  from  each  other  more  or 
less  in  quality,  — though  the  difference  is  more  clearly  marked  in  some  cases  than  in 
others.  When  one  of  the  mutes,  p,  t,  k,  or  b,  d,  hard  g,  comes  after  another  ele- 
ment, the  organs  close  upon  each  other,  remain  closed  for  an  instant,  usually  open 
again,  and  do  so  of  necessity  if  another  sound  immediately  follows  ;  and  each  of  these 
stages  makes  its  particular  impression  on  the  hearer ;  —  see  §  185.  Every  speech 
element  takes  on  a  glide  to  or  from  others  vrith  which  it  happens  to  be  associated  in 
a  syllable,  word,  or  phrase  ;  and  may  thus  present  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 

The  syllabic  division  may  sometimes  fall  between  such  portions  of  an  element,  or 
upon  one  of  them.  Also,  one  or  another  of  such  parts  will  be  brought  out  more  or 
less  prominently  "according  to  the  situation  it  has  in  the  syllable  or  the  word. 

Loose  Junction  ;  Close  Junction.  When  the  syllabic  division  comes,  by 
remission  of  stress,  between  two  alphabetic  elements,  they  may  conveniently  be 
spoken  of  as  in  loose  junction,  as  opposed  to  the  close  Junction  by  which  the  ele- 
ments in  a  syllable  are  united.  Thus  we  have  loose  junction  in  ta-per,  ac-tive, 
ac-rid,  sap-ling,  ob-lique,  es-teem;  and  close  junction  in  tape,  act,  cry, 
play,  blow,  steam.    Loose  junction  is  one  ground  of  syllabic  division. 

Medial  Remission.  The  remission  of  stress  sometimes  falls  on  the  middle  part 
of  a  consonant,  or  somewhere  within  it ;  the  consonant  in  such  case  making,  — 
whether  orthographically  doubled  or  represented  by  a  single  letter,  —  close  junction 
with  vowels  or  other  elements  on  each  side;  as  in  at-(t)om,  cop-(p)y,  cit-(t)y, 
dit-ty,  ut-ter.  anat-(t)omy,  at-tack,  op-press,  ap-ply,  af-front,  im- 
mense, im-(m)ag-(g)ine,  er-ror,  hol-ly,  mel-(l)on,  Iev-(v)el,  etc.  Medial 
remission  occurs  in  the  case  of  vowels  or  diphthongs  but  rarely  ;  as  in  o-olite.  Bo 
otes,  re-elect,  dy-ing,  moi-ety,  and  in  word  combinations  such  as  go  over,  b<i 
even,  may  aim,  draw  all,  etc.  The  remission  of  stress  within  an  element  thu» 
gives  another  ground  of  syllabic  division. 

Weak  Junction.  If  two  syllables,  divided  as  above  by  remission  of  stresi 
within  a  consonant,  are  unequally  accented,  the  greater  prominence  will  ordinarily 
fall  to  that  part  of  the  consonant  that  is  on  the  stronger  side,  and  the  less  to  that  on 
the  weaker ;  thus  making  on  that  side  what  may  be  called  a  weak  junction ;  as  in 
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at'om,  a^tone',  etc.  The  division,  in  writing  and  print,  will  be  determined  accord- 
ingly, when  the  letter  iu  question  is  not  doubled.  The  prominence  does,  however, 
BOmetimeB  not  fall  to  that  part  of  the  consonant  which  is  on  the  stronger  side,  especially 
in  the  case  of  initial  syllables ;  as  iu  im-ag'ine,  en-a'ble,  up-on',  un-ea'sy. 

A  scrupulous  discrimination  and  drawing  of  the  line  between  weak  junction  and 
loose  junction  is  not  in  all  cases  practically  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  consecutive  unaccented  syllables  with  a  consonant  between  the  vowels, 
it  is  often  almost  a  matter  of  indifference,  so  far  as  concerns  the  pronunciation  in 
ordinary  speech,  whether  the  consonant  sound  be  regarded  as  attached  more  closely 
or  prominently  to  the  preceding  or  to  the  following  syllable;  as  in  nom'l-iial, 
def'i-nite,  fel'6-ny,  phau'ta-sy,  sec'u-lar,  ad'ju-tant,  wag'on-er.  All 
depends  on  very  slight  differences  in  the  distribution  of  the  stress. 

The  SOUND  of  an  alphabetic  element  will  be  DETERMINED  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  relation  it  has  to  the  other  parts  of  the  syllable  in  which  it  stands  and  to 
another  syllable  adjoining.  A  close  junction  of  two  elements  tends  to  bring  into 
prominence  the  adjacent  parts  of  each,  the  end  of  one  and  the  beginning  of  the  other  : 
a  loose  or  a  weak  junction  either  reduces  those  parts  to  slight  prominence  or  causes 
an  absolute  mutilation  on  one  or  on  both  sides  of  the  junction.  Thus  the  close  junc- 
tion between  1  and  p  in  help  brings  out  strongly  enough  the  initial  part  of  the  p ; 
while  in  Gil-pin  th3  loose  junction  causes  the  same  part  to  drop  out,  leaving  only 
the  terminal  portion  in  close  junction  with  the  following  part  of  the  syllable.  In 
at'om  we  have  the  first  part  of  a  t  brought  into  prominence,  and  the  last  part  iu 
a-tone'.  The  vanish  of  the  vowels  a  (ale),  o  (old),  and  of  the  diphthong  i  (ice), 
is  apt  to  come  out  more  distinctly  in  the  close  junction  with  a  following  element, 
—  as  in  tape,  liate,  mole,  rife, — than  in  the  loose  junction, — as  iu  ta-per, 
ba-tred,  mo-lar,  ri-ile.  The  condition  of  syllables  in  loose  junction  is  iu  some 
ways  an  approach  to  the  condition  of  separate  words.  The  u  in  loose  junction  with 
the  preceding  1  in  val-ue,  val-uatioii,  etc.,  gives  clearly  the  y  sound  which  u  has 
at  the  begimiing  of  a  word,  as  iu  use,  luilon,  etc. ;  and  yet  loses  the  brief  initial 
element  that  is  retained  in  the  close  junction  of  u  with  1,  in  lucid,  lute,  etc. ;  — 
see  §  134. 

The  ORTHOGRAPHIC  DOUBLING  of  a  consonant  that  makes  a  part  of  two  adjoin- 
ing syllables  is  apt  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  pronunciation  in  quite  deliberate  speech, 
even  when,  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  utterance,  no  difference  will  be  made  from 
cases  in  which  the  consonant  is  written  single  ;  as  in  ditty,  scatter,  compared  with 
city,  atom.  The  consonant  is  therefore  in  such  case  repeated  in  the  respelling  for 
pronunciation. 

(B.)  The  Nature  and  Kind  of  the  Vowels  which  form  the  core  of  the 
syllables  composing  a  word  is  the  leading  factor  in  determining  the  syllabic  division  of 
the  word.  It  is  this  on  which  depends  the  kiud  of  junction  a  vowel  makes  with  the 
consonant  that  immediately  follows  between  it  and  the  vowel  of  the  next  following 
syllable  ;  and  it  is  this  wliich,  in  so  doing,  goes  far  to  determine  the  main  questions 
that  arise  concerning  syllabic  division  made  on  the  basis  of  pronunciation. 

Long  Vowels.  Any  one  of  the  "regular  long"  (§  22)  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  5,  ii, 
besides  a  (arm)  and  ^  (all)  and  the  diphthongs  oi,  ou,  —  when  followed  by 
one  or  more  consonants  between  it  and  the  vowel  of  the  next  following  syllable,  — 
makes  naturally  a  loose  junction  with  the  adjoining  consonant ;  as  in  ta-per,  ha- 
tred, fii-ther,  drii-ma,  poi-son.  He-brew,  w^-ter,  au-thor,  o-men,  so- 
lar, cov-slip,  co-bra,  tii-mor,  etc.  But  this  is  impossible  when  we  have  two 
or  more  consonants  not  capable  of  beginning  the  following  syllable  ;  as  in  por-ter, 
an-gel,  cam-brlc,  far-ther,  rnoun-tain.  It  is  also  quite  unnatural,  if  not 
impossible,  in  the  case  of  n,  1,  or  v,  followed  by  i  with  a  y  sound  (§  lOG);  as  in 
alien,  gen-ius,  iin-ion,  f  ol-io,  cornel-ian,  behav-ior,  etc.  Again,  with  st 
a  loose  junction  is  not  natural;  as  in  has-ty,  Eas-ter,  pas-try,  aus-tral.  The 
long  vowels  as  modified  and  shortened  in  unaccented  syllables  (and  marked  S,  e,  t, 
<S,  fl)  always  make  loose  junction  in  the  situation  in  question  ;  aa  in  miscellA-ny, 
re-treat,  so-cle-ty,  £elo-ny,  po-Iitical,  etc. 

Short  Vowels.  All  the  "  regular  short "  (§  23)  vowels,  a,  6,  i,  6,  u,  besides 
a  (ask)  and  u  (full),  or  oo  (ftfbt),  when  accented,  make  the  division  come  after 
a  following  consonant ;  as,  h^b'it,  ha-bit'u-al,  propli'et,  pro-phfit'ic,  liv'id, 
6p'id6m'ic,  sub'urb,  tab'let,  sac'rament,  ves'tige,  pet'rify,  jas'per, 
lis'ten,  mus'ket,  cSp'per,  etc.  Also,  —except  i,  u,  or  rib,  and  a,  as  explained 
below, —  they  all  do  the  same  when  unaccented;  as,  St-tacU',  ex-act',  sys'tem- 
at'ic,  mis'cgl-la-ny,  con-nect',  rec'ol-lect',  sus-tain',  siib-orn',  etc.  But 
a  different  division  is  to  be  made  when  the  consonant  with  the  following  vowel  has 
the  sound  of  sh  or  zh  or  j ;  as  ra'tiou-al,  spg'cial,  dis-crg'tion,  of-fi'cial, 
con-di'tion,  vi'sion,  re-li'gion,  etc. 

Unaccented  vowels  which  may  make  loose  junction  with  a  following  consonant 
are  the  two,  i  and  ii,  or  ob,  or  ft  as  including  the  rib  sound,  —  which  are  the 
wide  and  short  high  vowels  at  the  extremes  of  the  front  and  the  back  series  in 
the  vowel  scale  (see  Diagram,  p.  xxxiv.) ;  as  in  aml-ty,  presl-dent,  visl-ble, 
rii-gose',  fru-gal'ity,  su-pe'rior,  tft-to'rial,  mu-nif'i-cent,  Mal'i-bran, 
cen'ti-grade,  ped'i-gree,  di-plo'ma,  etc. ;  and  a  third,  a,  which  is  at  the  other 
and  comjnon  extreme  of  the  two  series ;  as  in  di'a-dem,  a-board',  a-broad'. 


dis'a-gree',  etc.  ;  the  neutral  vowel  also,  when  in  rapid  tspeech  the  others  fall  into 
it  (§  17).  They  all  usually  make  the  loose  junction  wneu  the  consonant  or  consonants 
are  capable  of  beginning  the  following  syllable.  But  sometimes,  in  initial  syllables, 
the  i  takes  so  much  stress  as  to  throw  the  division  over  to  the  other  side  ;  as  in  im- 
ag'ine,  dis-ease'.  Also,  i  attracts  and  detaches  s  from  a  following  consonant ;  as 
in  min'is-ter,  con'sis-to'ri-al,  mag'is-trate,  etc.  The  obscure  e  (§§  90,  91) 
and  a  (§  69)  take  with  them  the  following  1,  m,  or  n,  etc.  ;  as  in  nov'el-ist,  mac- 
ad'am-ize,  al'ien-ate,  rav'cn-ous,  etc.  The  a,  S,  t,  o,  fl,  are  noticed  above 
in  the  paragraph  under  the  head  of  Long  Vowels. 

The  vowels  that  are  always  followed  by  r,  namely,  &  (cftre),  e  (fgrn),  or  f  (sir) 
8  (evSr),  6  (orb),  and  ft  (flrn),  are  always  in  close  junction  with  that  consonant, 
whether  accented  or  unaccented  ;  as  iu  p&r'ent,  ser'vant,  sev'Sr-al,  ■vir'tue, 
or'dSr,  mftr'mur,  etc. 

Two  OR  MORE  Consonants  together.  Certain  successions  of  elements- 
can  not,  iu  English  speech  at  least,  be  employed  without  intervening  remission  of 
stress.  When  two  or  more  consonants  come  between  vowels,  four  different  cases 
arise :  — 

1.  The  consonants  may  be  capable  of  combining  with  a  following  but  not  with  a 
preceding  vowel ;  and  thus  of  beginning  but  not  of  ending  a  syllable.  In  this  case, 
if  the  preceding  vowel  is_of  a  kind  that  favors  loose  junction,  the  division  will  come 
upon  the  vowel ;  as  hi  A'pril,  ha'tred,  sa'cred,  pre-scribe',  Mal'i-bran, 
a-broad',  sd-preme',  etc.  If  the  vowel  requires  close  junction,  the  division  can 
come  only  between  consonants ;  as  iu  CSp'ri-corn,  p6t'ri-fy,  mad'ri-gal,  min- 
is-try, etc. ;  since  it  can  not  come  on  the  following  vowel. 

2.  The  consonants  may  be  capable  of  combining  with  a  preceding  but  not  with  a 
following  vowel ;  and  thus  of  ending  but  not  of  beginning  a  syllable.  The  division 
cannot  thus  come  on  the  preceding  vowel,  and  comes  more  naturally  between  conso- 
nants ;  as  in  vSr'dure,  sur-r6n'der,  an'gel,  6n-dure',  etc.  ;  but,  out  of  re- 
gard to  etymological  structure,  may  be  allowed  to  come  on  the  following  vowel ;  as 
iu  hold-ing,  build-er,  etc. 

3.  The  consonants  may  be  capable  of  either  beginning  or  ending  a  syllable ;  and 
thus  the  division  may  take  now  one,  and  now  another,  ot  Ihe  three  possible  positions ; 
as  in  be-sto-iv,  de-spair,  mas-ter,  dis-pense,  rasp-ing,  ask-ing,  has-ty, 
hast-ing,  boast-ing. 

4.  The  consonants  may  not  together  combine  with  a  vowel  so  as  to  be  able  either 
to  begin  or  to  end  a  syllable ;  and  the  division  must  of  necessity  come  somewhere 
between  consonants ;  as  in  biit-ler,  first-ling,  c&n-strain,  hol-ster,  Wll'- 
ming-ton,  Ciini'bridge,  etc. 

Etv.mological  Ground  of  Division.  The  pronunciation  of  words  is  often 
influenced  by  a  regard  to  the  etymological  structure  ;  and  thus  the  syllabic  division 
will  to  a  certain  extent  be  determined  by  etymology,  though  based  upon  pronuncia- 
tion, —  the  principles  above  explained  allowing  a  certain  liberty  of  variation.  What 
would  othenvise  more  naturally  —  when  the  case  is  not  really  one  of  indifference  — 
be  a  loose  junction,  may  be  converted,  by  an  altered  distribution  of  the  stress,  into 
one  that  is  close ;  and  likewise  the  reverse.  Thus,  what  would  more  naturally  be 
ma-ker,  spea-ker,  Lioe-ping,  vlsi-ter,  swee-ter,  vv^n-tiiig,  -wor-Uer, 
mel-ting.  triis-ty,  har-per,  is  readily  and  properly  changed  to  mak-er,  speak- 
er, keep-ing,  visit-er,  sweet-er,  wqnt-ing,  ^v6rk-er,  m£lt-ing,  triist-y, 
harp-er,  etc.  Thus,  instead  of  tran-smit,  tran-sact,  we  have  trans-mit, 
trans-act.  Vowel  sound  itself  will  sometimes  be  modified  with  reference  to  the 
etymology. 

Prefixes  and  suffixes  which  are  such  beyond  question,  and  are  universally  and  ob- 
viously recognizable,  may  properly  be  kept  separate  and  entire.  But  this  principle 
may  better  be  restricted  to  derivatives  in  which  the  spelling  and  the  pronunciation 
(with  the  accentuation)  remain  as  they  were  in  the  original  words  ;  as  is  not  tlie  case 
in  ab'sti-nence,  from  ab-gtain' ;  prgsl-dfint,  from  pre-side' ;  iu'ci-d6n'- 
tal,  from  in'ci-d§ut ;  tri-flra'phant,  from  tri'umph  ;  im'pu-ta'tioii,  from 
im-pute';  cau-sai'i-ty,  from  cause ;  proc'la-ma'tion,  from  pro-claim', 
etc. ;  and  further,  to  those  cases  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  original  is  carried  fully 
and  plainly  into  the  derivative,  without  deviation  by  specialization  or  otherwise ;  as  ie 
not  the  case  in  trus-tee,  from  trust ;  even-tual,  from  event ;  trea-tise,  from 
treat ;  respec-tive,  from  respect,  etc.  In  the  cases  in  which  a  suffix  is  preceded 
by  a  long  vowel  under  merely  secondary  stress,  the  more  natural  way  of  pronuncia- 
tion is  followed,  in  this  Dictionary,  in  disregard  jf  the  etymology ;  as  in  e-man'ci- 
pa' tor,  or'gan-i'zer,  a-cid'u-la'ted,  an'te-da'ted ;  while  the  etymology  is 
followed  in  the  case  of  a  long  vowel,  so  situated  and  under  a  primary  accent ;  as  in 
hat'er,  bap-tiz'er,  dat'ed,  con'tra-ven'ing,  etc.     See  the  Rules  (§  276). 

Since  the  intent  and  purpose  of  written  words  is  to  represent  speech,  there  is  really 
no  good  reason  for  allowing  etymology  to  control  syllabic  division,  in  ordinary  writ- 
ing and  print,  in  pay  other  way  than  indirectly  through  its  influence  on  the  custom- 
ary pronunciation.  The  chief  occasion  for  such  division  is  the  break  that  is  often  re- 
quired between  lines.  There  are  those,  in  England  more  than  in  this  country,  who 
divide  according  to  etymology,  in  despite  of  pronunciation ;  but  the  prevailing  cus- 
tom is  to  follow  the  etymological  division  only  so  far  as  it  may  not  absolutely  con- 
flict with  that  which  fairly  represents  pronunciation. 


§276.   RULES  FOR  THE   SYLLABIC  DIVISION  OF  WORDS  IN   WRITING  OR  PRINT. 


5^='  The  aim  of  this  set  of  Rules  is  to  furnish  a  sufficient  practical  giiide  for 
ordinary  use. 

Rule  I.  The  members  of  a  compound  word,  which  are  themselves  English  words 
with  meanings  recognized  in  the  compound,  are  separated  in  syllabication ;  as,  foot- 
stool, mill-stone,  way-faring. 

Rule  n.  Two  or  more  letters,  when  they  represent  a  diphthong  (oi  in  oil,  ou  in 
out,  etc.),  or  form  a  digraph  or  trigraph,  whether  vowel  (  ai  =  a,  S,  etc.,  ea  =:  e, 
a,  3,  a,  e,  e.  etc.,  eau  =  o,  u,  etc.)  or  consonant  (ph  =:  f,  gh  =  f,  k,  etc.,  th  in 
thin  or  this,  sh  in  ash,  gn  in  sign,  ng  in  sing,  ss  in  peeress-es,  so  in 
science,  sch  in  schist,  ck  in  sick,  etc.),  are  not  to  be  separated,  but  are  to  be 
treated  as  if  they  were  single  vowel  or  consonant  letters ;  and  this  is  to  be  under- 
stood when  "  vowel  "or  "  consonant "  is  mentioned  in  the  following  Rules. 

Exceptions.  In  pas-sion,  Hes-sian,  expres-sion,  mis-sion,  pres- 
sure, fls-sure,  is-sue,  etc.  (see  Rule  IV.,  A,  2  &  3),  the  double  s  is  divided, 
by  Eule  VOL ;  while  in  the  pronunciation  (p&sh'un,  etc.)  the  single  sh  — wliich 


wholly  or  partially  represents  three  letters  (§  259)  —  is  put  together  in  the  place 
of  the  first  s.  —  For  sic-kle,  etc.,  see  Rule  IX. 

Rule  TTT.  Two  vowels  coming  together  and  sounded  separately  belong  to  separate 
syllables;  as,  a-orta,  a-eri-al,  sci-ence,  curi-osity,  o-olite,  ortho-epy, 
aye-aye,  moi-ety,  cow-ard,  abey-ance,  joy-ous,  buoy-ant. 

Rule  rV.    A.    Certain  consonants  are  not  to  END  a  syllatie :  — 

1.  C  soft  and  g  soft,  as  -wa-ger,  ra-ging,  enti-^lng,  eviden-^ingi  Intel 
li-gen-^er,  rava^ger,  exe-gete,  exi-gency,  eulo-gize,  delu-ging,  oran- 
gery ;  except  as  coming  without  another  consonant  next  after  a  short  accented 
vowel,  or  in  the  digraph  dg  =  j,  as  capa^'ity,  mag'ic,  rgg'iment,  pre9'ipice, 
rg^'itation,  rusti^'ity,  dig'it,  log'ic,  jild^ment,  acknowl6dg-ing, 
exag'gerate,  ag'gerose'. 

2.  A  consonant  (t,  s,  z,  9,  sc,  g,  d),  which  wholly  or  partially  absorbs  a  fol- 
lowing i  or  e,  and  thus  takes  on  or  has  the  sound  of  sh  or  zh  or  ch  or  j ;  as, 
con-dition,  na-tional,  ra-tlonal,  spS-^ial,  vi-f  ious,  gra-f  ions,  o-(eaa« 
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oSn-aclence ;    gla-zler.  vT-slon,  eva-slon,  transi-tloii ;   qu£s-tion,  ad- 
mixtioit ;  reli-^oii,  pi-geon,  coiita-gious,  sol-dier. 

Exceptions.     Rlglit-eous  and  its  derivatives  (aee  Rule  VI.,  Exc.  4).  —  For 
flux-ioii,  etc.,  see  Rule  IV.,  B.  —  For  oiniiis-^ient,  of.  effi-^ient,  as^lti- 
tlous,  etc.,  and  see  Rules  VII.,  VIII.,  Note.  —For  pas-Slou,  etc.,  see  Rules 
n.,  Exc,  and  VIII.,  Note. 
3.    A  consonant  (s,  z,  t,  d),  which  is  modified  by  a  following  u  towards  or  into 
sli,  zli,  cli  or  j;  as,  cen-sure,  seii-sual,  commis-sure,  In-sure,  pres- 
sure (see  Rule  II.,  Exc);  era-sure,  conipo-sure,  sel-zure ;  na-ture,  fea- 
ture, fu-ture,  ves-ture,  depar-ture,  pas-ture,  iiur-ture,  Intellec-tual, 
tumul-tuous ;  proce-dure,  ver-dure.     But  this  modified  consouaut  is  joined 
to  the  preceding  short  vowel  or  vowel  digraph,  when  this  is  accented  and  no  conso- 
aant  intervenes ;  as,  az'ure,  plSas'iire,  trfias'ure,  cas'ual ;  nSt'ural,  per- 
pet'ual,  Iiabit'ual,  congritt'ulate ;  fid'ucate,  iiOd'uIe,  scUed'ule.     In 
general,  this  Rule  does  not  give  way  to  Rule  V.  in  respect  to  etymology. 
ExcEPTIorrs.    Fraud-ulence,  spirit-ual,  etc.    See  Rule  V.,  1. 

B.    Certain  consonants  are  NOT  to  begin  a  syllable :  — 

1.  X,  with  its  proper  sound  =  ks  or  gz ;  as,  anx-ious,  ex-amlne,  vex-a- 
tion,  compIex-lon,  cruclAx-ioii,  flux-ioii. 

2.  R  preceded  by  fl,  (or  an  equivalent) ;  as,  p&r-ent,  be&r-er,  f  iVlr-est :  or  by 
S  (or  an  equivalent) ;  as,  arer-age,  geuSr-al,  tlmor-ous,  liquor-ice. 

3.  A  single  1  or  ii  or  v  followed  by  1  with  the  sound  of  consonant  y ;  as,  f  ol-io, 
5I-ieii,  pecul-iar,  carnel-ian,  gen-ius,  un-ion,  oonveu-ieiit,  sav-ior, 
behav-ior ;  -vS-l-iaut,  Spiln-iard,  bil-ious,  pavil-ion,  min-ion,  6n-ion.  ^ 
JFor  rebel-lion,  pftn-nler,  ruf-llan,  etc.,  see  Rule  VIU. 

Rule  V.  Prefixes  and  suffixes  are,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  word,  without  regard  to  the  general  rules  VI.,  VII.,  \1II.     The  cases  are :  — 

X,  When  the  separation  will  not  misrepresent  the  pronunciation  ;  as,  S'lveet-isli, 
sweet-er,  s>veet-en,  s^veet-en-ing,  counter-act,  trans-act,  lead-er, 
Iioard-lng,  relent-ing,  visit-ing,  punisli-er,  district-ed,  coiitrovert- 
e«l,  lieart-y,  lieart-i-Iy,  >vasp-lsli,  eat-able.  When  tlie  syllable  affixed  causes 
a  doul)liug  of  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem,  the  added  consonant  goes  with  the 
added  syllable  ;  as,  glad-den,  rob-ber,  allot-ted,  begin-ning,  confer-ree, 
confer-rable,  prefer-riug. 

2.  When  the  aufflx  displaces  a  final  e  silent  of  the  stem  ;  as,  mak'er,  wav'ing, 
Iiat'ing,  desir'ing,  promot'er,  overrui'lug,  overrat'ed,  baptiz'ing. 

LnuTATiONS.  —  This  second  case  applies  especially  to  the  inflections  of  nouns  and 
verbs  having  the  primary  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  stem,  and  to  known  de- 
rivatives in  er,  est,  Isll,  and  the  like,  from  English  words  of  this  accentuation,  and 
thus  does  not  include  jjros'tra-ted,  a'era'ted,  an'teda'ted,  eman'cipa'ted, 
ex'erci'sing,  com'pronii'ser,  deo'dori'zer,  Is'raeli'tisli,  an'tido'tal, 
and  the  like,  which  have  a  long  —  or  modified  long  —  vowel  in  the  penult  and  fol- 
low Rule  VI.  The  Rule,  as  a  whole,  while  it  applies  to  the  recognized  derivatives  of 
many  words  besides  those  of  primary  accent  at  the  end,  — as  to  Tls'it-ing,  etc., — 
which  are  in  little  danger  of  being  mispronounced,  does  not  apply  to  any  of  these 
which  differ  from  their  English  originals  in  spelling  (as  ab'sti-nence  from  ab- 
stain'), or  in  accentuation  (as  pres'i-dent  from  pre-side',  in'ci-den'tal  from 
In'ci-dent,  tri-um'pliant  from  tri'umph,  ini'pu-ta'tion  from  im-pute", 
for-maVity  from  form),  or  in  special  meaning  (as  trus-tee'  from  trust,  re- 
spec'tive  from  re-spect',  \'«r'bal  from  verb,  soi'vent  from  solve),  etc. 

3.  Double  suffixes  may  be  separated  ;  as,  logical-ly,  magic-al,  spheric-al, 
tlieologic-al,  mytliologic-al,  lieatlien-isli-ly ;  but  when  they  come  under 
the  above  limitations,  the  syllabic  division  must  be  determined  by  the  general  Rules 
(VL,  vn.,  etc.).  Thus  we  have  ma-ni'a-cal  (cf.  ma'ni-ac),  Alid'i-an-i'tisli 
(from  Mid'i-an-ite),  Is'ra-el-i'tish.  (from  Is'ra-el-ite),  etc 

Rule  VI.  When  a  single  consonant  (or  digraph  or  trigraph  ;  Rule  n.)  comes  be- 
tween two  sounded  vowels  (or  equivalents;  Rule  II.),  it  naturally  joins  the  following 
vowel ;  as  in  fa-tlier,  fa-vor,  ^va-ter,  rea-son,  poi-soii,  beau-ti-f ul,  pro- 
lii-bi-tion  (Rule  IV.),  invali-date,  provi-dence,  seiia-tor,  senato-rial, 
fe-lo-nious,  felo-ny,  nonii-nal,  no-ti-fy,  no-ti-fi-ca-tion,  ro-ta-to-ry, 
pla-giiy,  pla-gui-ly,  ro-guisli. 

Exception  1.    Wlien  the  preceding  vowel  is  short  and  under  an  accent;  as, 
hab'it,  Iiabit'ual,  propli'et,  propliet'ic,  liv'id,  livid'ity,  acad'e- 
my,  ac'adem'ic,  admon'ish,  bos'om,  wom'an,  pun'isli.  —  For  vi'- 
sion,  vai'iant,  etc.,  see  Rule  IV.,  A*  2,  and  B,  3. 
Exception  2.    In  a  prefix  or  an  initial  syllable,  a  short  vowel  though  unac- 
cented may  take  the  following  consonant;  as,   im-agine,  Sb-actor,  con- 
acre, in-augurate,  en-amor,  dis-arm,  mis-anthropy,  siib-astral. 
Exception  3.    The  unaccented  vowel  ii  or  an  equivalent,  and  sometimes  one  of 
the  other  short  or  obscure  vowels  (e,  i,  o,  a,  e)  especially  in  an  unaccented  root 
syllable,  may  take  the  following  consonant ;  as,  vision-ary  (Rule  V.,  1),  cus- 
tom-ary,  symptom-atology,  system-atic,  musket-eer,  visit-ation, 
circuit-eer,  Blennon-ite,  woman-isli,  macadam-ize,  novel-ist. 
Mxception  i.    A  long  vowel  may  take  the  following  consonant  according  to 
Rules  IV.,  V. ;  as,  al-ien,  mak-er,  etc. 


Rule  vn.  When  two  or  more  consonants,  capable  of  beginning  a  syllable,  oome 
between  two  sounded  vowels,  — 

A.  All  may  be  joined  to  the  following  vowel  (see  B  below) :  — 

1.  When  the  preceding  vowel  is  long  and  accented,  or  is  capable  of  ending  an 
unaccented  syllable  (§  275  B) ;  as,  ena'bling,  He'brovif,  r^'brlc,  cy'clone, 
sa'cred,  S'dler,  hy'dra,  tri'fler,  bu'gler,  e'grress,  peo'ple,  A'prll,  pre'- 
script,  Iia'tred,  neu'tral,  inte-gral,  terri-bly. 

2.  When  the  following  vowel  is  in  an  accented  syllable ;  as,  o-blige',  vl-bra'- 
tion,  cy-clop'ic,  So-crat'ic,  a-cliro'matism,  a-cros'tic,  hy-drau'llc,  re- 
flect', ro-frain',  ana-glypli'ic,  emi-gra'tion,  re-ple'tion,  e-qua'tlon 
[-kwa-],  i-gua'nodon  [-gwd-],  re-proof,  de-scrip'tlou,  re-spect',  ro- 
splen'dent,  be-stride',  be-stovi''al,  be-twixt'. 

B.  One  of  them  may  be  joined  to  the  preceding  vowel :  — 

1.  When  this  vowel  is  short ;  as,  tab-let,  ag-let,  as-tlienic,  aph-logis- 
tic,  Af-rican,  6q-uity  [-kw-],  liq-uid,  fiis-cation,  jas-per,  as-tral,  vgs- 
tlge,  ds-teem,  aucCs-try,  illus-tration,  regis-tration,  prOs-tration, 
ob-Iation,  6b-Iigation,  n6c-roIogicaI,  proc-lamation,  a.cli-romatic, 
xnCd-ley,  at-las,  Pat-riek,  res-cue,  bis-cuit,  miis-ket,  dfis-man,  des- 
potism, 6s-pe<'ial,  ab-rupt,  sac-rament,  pCt-rify,  Is-Iamism,  omnis- 
cient. ^For  gp^-^ial,  vi-sioii,  etc.,  see  Rule  IV.,  A.  —  For  trou-ble,  doti-ble, 
etc.,  see  Rule  IX.  —  For  bagn-io,  seragl-io,  etc.,  see  Rule  X. 

2.  When  the  consonants  are  st,  str,  or  sp,  especially  if  the  preceding  or  follow- 
ing syllable  is  under  an  accent ;  as,  mas'ter,  empais'tic,  aus-tere',  aus'tral, 
Aus'trlan,  Aus-tra'lian,  Eas'ter,  lias'ty,  has'tily,  pas'ty,  pas' try,  oys'- 
ter,  roys'ter,  aus'cultation,  aus-pi'cious,  tlieopneus'tic,  acous'tics, 
I.aucas-te'rian. 

0.  Combinations  like  st,  which  are  capable  of  ending  as  well  as  of  beginning  a 
syllable,  may  be  joined  etymologically  to  the  PRECEDING  vowel,  according  to  Rule 
V.  ;  as,  Iiast-ed,  wast-ing,  east-erii,  vvest-ei-n,  last-ed,  coast-er,  post- 
age, wasp-isli,  lisp-er,  grasp-er,  ask-er. 

Rule  VUI.  When  two  or  more  consonants,  not  capable  of  beginning  a  syllable, 
come  between  two  sounded  vowels,  one  or  more,  but  not  the  whole  of  them,  is 
joined  to  the  preceding  vowel,  whether  this  vowel  be  long  or  short;  as,  an-gel, 
chan-ging,  cam-bric,  fer-tile,  oc-tave,  sym-bol,  min-strel,  mort- 
gage, in-jury,  com-punc-tion,  coii-ver-sation,  ar-chitec-ture,  con- 
vul-sive,  con-temp-tible,  in-ciden-tal,  trium-pliant,  dlpli-tliong, 
for-mality. 

Note.  —  This  Rule  is  particularly  exemplified  when  a  consonant  is  doubled,  as  the 
syllabic  division  is  then  usually  made  between  these  two  letters ;  as,  bab-ble, 
stab-bing  (Rule  V.,  1),  rob-ber,  bed-ding,  red-der,  dlf-fer,  ruf-fian, 
cabal-ler,  metal-lie,  excel-ling,  excel-lence,  expel-Iable,  mantil-la, 
distil-lation,  rebel-lion,  mil-lion,  medal-lion,  hal-liard,  bril-liant, 
snrveil-lance,  pan-nier,  toan-ner,  Am-monite,  dap-per,  bar-ren,  bar- 
ring, es-say,  pas-siou,  ses-siou,  mls-sion,  at-tack,  at-tic,  diz-zy.  ^  Sse 
Rule  II.,  Exc. 

Exception.  This  Rule  gives  way  to  Rule  V.,  when  the  derivative  retains  the 
spelling  and  accentuation  and  meaning  of  the  root  or  the  original  word ;  as, 
bank'er,  bound'ed,  cart'er,  com'pass-es,  dress'es,  add'ing,  ebb'- 
ing,  distill'er,  conscript'ing,  conflict'ing,  nortli'ern-Sr,  tfimpt'ed, 
tell'er,  tell'iiig. 

Rule  IX.  A.  Words  ending  in  le  after  a  consonant  other  than  1  or  r,  and  words 
from  the  French  ending  in  re  after  a  consonant  other  than  r,  generally  follow 
Rules  VII.  and  '\^II.,  the  le  or  re  being  treated  as  a  vowel  followed  by  1  or  r ;  but  in 
accordance  with  printers'  usage,  the  le  is  not  allowed  to  stand  alone  in  the  last  sylla- 
ble ;  as  a-ble,  f  ee-fole,  sensi-ble,  trou-ble,  cir-cle,  spec-kle,  tic-kle,  buc- 
kle, grac-kle  [or  gra-kle],  cod-die  [or  c6-dle],  tri-tle,  muf-fle,  kin-die, 
Iian-dle,  an-gle,  an-kle,  min-gle,  ap-ple,  cou-ple,  sup-pie,  noz-zle  [or 
n5-sle],  ti-tle,  bat-tie,  this-tle,  star-tie,  daz-zle  ;  sa-bre,  fi-bre,  a-cre, 
massa-cre,  lu-cre,  mau-gre,  sepul-clire,  o-clire,  elec-tre,  spec-tre, 
me-tre,  mi-tre,  cen-tre,  accou-tre,  lus-tre,  li-vre. 

B.  Suffixes  and  inflections  upon  such  words  do  not  make  separate  syllables  unless 
they  begin  with  a  consonant ;  as,  a-bler,  a-blest,  trou-bled,  trow-bling,  tri- 
fling, f  ee-bly,  etc. ;  sa-bred,  mi-tred,  sa-bring,  mi-tring,  massa-crer, 
etc.  [cf.  bat-tle-ment,  i-dle-ness,  sup-ple-ly,  sa-ber-ing,  mi-tered,  etc]. 

Rule  Z.  Certain  letters  or  combinations  in  foreign  words,  into  which  the  sound 
of  consonant  y  enters,  are  properly  kept  together  in  the  same  syllable ;  as,  gl  [=  ly] 
in  seragl-io,  imbro-glio,  o-glio;  gn  [ny]  in  b&gn-io,  co-gnac,  etc.— For 
11  (in  English),  see  Rule  VIII.,  Note. 

Rule  XI.  In  writing  and  printing  no  syllable  is  separable  which  does  not  include 
a  vowel.  Thus  chasm,  hour,  prism,  James's,  etc.,  are  treated  as  mono- 
syllables. 


§277.    SYNOPSIS   OF   WORDS   DIFFERENTLY   PRONOUNCED  BY   DIFFERENT 

ORTHOEPISTS. 


This  Synopsis,  originally  prepared  for  the  Octavo  abridgment  of  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary in  1829,  revised  for  the  same  m  1847,  revised  again  and  transferred  to  the 
Unabridged  Dictionary  in  1864,  has  been  again  revised,  and  adapted  to  present  condi- 
tions in  its  selection  of  words  and  authorities  and  in  its  representation  of  the  leading 
pronunciations  now  current.  The  words  are  about  the  same  in  number  (nearly  1350) 
as  in  the  edition  of  1864 ;  but  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  list  to  increase  its 
interest  and  usefulness.  Recent  authorities  have  been  substituted  for  some  that  were 
formerly  given.  The  aim  of  this  Synopsis  is  not  simply  to  gratify  curiosity,  but 
mamly  to  give  information  about  words  —  especially  important  words — whose  pres- 
ent pronunciation  is  a  matter  of  doubt  or  controversy. 


Of  the  dictionaries  here  cited,  five  — viz..  Walker's,  Smart's,  Stormonth's,  the 
Imperial,  and  the  Encyclopaedic — are  English,  and  two  —  Webster's  and  Worcester's 
—  are  American.  There  are  other  orthoepists  who  are  in  good  standing  as  authori- 
ties ;  but  of  those  whose  work  is  complete  and  ..vailable,  these  best  represent  the 
modes  of  pronunciation  which  now  obtain  consideration.  In  the  table  the  modes 
of  pronunciation  given  in  the  column  under  the  caption  Webster  are  those  of  this 
edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary.  The  best  editions  of  the  works  of  all  the  lexicog- 
raphers cited  have  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  list. 

Jehn  Walker,  who  was  born  in  a  parish  of  Middlesex,  the  metropolitan  county  of 
England,  possessed  superior  qualifications  for  editing  a  pronouncing  dictionary.    Is, 
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early  life  he  was  an  actor,  and  familijirly  acquainted  with  Garrick  and  other  theatrical 
celebrities  who  trod  the  stage  at  a  time  wlien  it  was  universally  considered  the  model 
of  correct  speech.  Subsequently,  he  established  liimself  as  a  teacher  of  elocution 
In  London,  Oxford,  and  various  provincial  towns  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  and  becoming  highly  distinguished  in  that  capacity,  was  patronized 
by  many  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry.  In  1791,  he  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  "  Critical  Piououncing  Dictionary  and  Expositor  of  the  English  Language." 
This  work,  which  embodied  tlie  results  of  much  careful  observation  and  long- 
continued  study  of  "  the  analogies  of  the  language,"  became  at  once  the  popular 
manual  of  pronunciation,  and  ran  through  many  editions,  both  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. And  even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  fourscore  years  since  the  issue  of 
the  last  of  the  four  editions  revised  by  Walker  himself,  though  custom  has  much 
changed  in  regard  to  many  words,  and  though  more  recent  and  very  meritorious 
works  have  taken  its  place,  Walker's  opinion  and  authority  are  too  important  to  jus- 
tify us  in  rejecting  them  altogether.  Xlie  edition  cited  in  this  Synopsis,  under  the  name 
of  Walker,  is  the  stereotype  edition  published  in  London  in  1809  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  John  Murdoch,  who  had  long  been  intimately  acquainted  botli  with  Walker 
personally  and  mth  his  system,  and  was  recommended  for  tliis  special  work  by 
Walker  himself  a  considerable  time  before  the  decease  of  the  latter  in  1807. 

For  many  years  the  proprietors  of  Walker's  Dictionary  held  the  English  market 
aecurely ;  and  in  1836  they  issued,  under  the  title  of  "  Walked  Remodelled,"  and 
afterwards  "  W.ilker's  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  adapted  to 
the  Present  State  of  Literature  and  Science,"  an  excellent  and  elaborate  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  by  -B.  H.  Smart,  who,  in  an  "  epitomized  "  edition  published  in 
1840,  says  of  himself,  "I  pretend  to  reflect  the  oral  usage  of  English  such  as  it  is  at 
present  among  the  sensible  and  well-educated  in  the  British  metropolis ;  and  I  am 
now  to  state  what  my  opportunities  have  been  of  learning  that  usage.  I  am  a  Lon- 
doner, the  son  of  a  Londoner,  and  have  hved  nearly  all  my  life  in  London.  My  early 
days  were  spent  in  preparing  for  a  literary  profession  ;  and  a  '  Practical  Grammar  of 
English  Pronunciation,'  which  I  published  thirty  years  ago,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
length  of  time  during  which  my  attention  has  been  fixed  on  the  subject  in  view.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  example  of  pronunciation  sliould  be  taken  not  exclusively  from 
those  who  move  only  in  the  highest  circles,  nor  yet  from  those  who  devote  all  their 
time  to  le,arning.  I  have  been  able  to  observe  the  usage  of  all  classes.  As  a  teacher 
of  the  English  language  and  literature,  I  have  been  admitted  into  some  of  the  first 
families  in  the  kingdom  ;  as  one  partial  to  books,  I  have  come  much  into  contact  with 
bookish  men ;  while,  as  a  public  reader  and  lecturer,  I  have  been  obliged  to  fashion 
my  own  pronunciation  to  the  taste  of  the  day.  Thus  prepared,  I  may  not  unwarrant- 
ably believe  that  my  opinion  may  have  some  value  with  those  who  seek  tlie  opinion 
of  another  to  regulate  their  pronunciation."  In  this  Sj-nopeis,  the  eighth  edition  of 
the  above-mentioned  Dictionary,  issued  in  1874,  with  a  Supplement,  etc.,  is  quoted 
under  the  name  of  Smart. 

The  Pronouncing  Dictionaries  of  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Worcester  give  evidence  of  long- 
continued  and  conscientious  attention  to  the  subject  of  pronunciation.  His  quarto 
edition  of  1859,  with  its  Supplement  issued  in  1882,  is  here  quoted  under  the  name 
of  Worcester. 

The  Dictionary  of  Rev.  James  Stormonih  is  one  of  the  three  new  dictionaries  cited 
in  the  Synopsis.  Mr.  Stormonth  himself  was  a  Scotchman,  and  died  in  1882 ;  but 
the  pronunciation  of  his  dictionary  has  besn  edited  by  Rev.  P/iilip  Henry  Phelp,  who 
received  his  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Eng. ;  and 
it  is  thus,  as  truly  as  that  of  Smart,  representative  of  English  conservative  progress, 
and  closely  allied  to  Walker's  in  its  general  system  of  pronunciation. 

In  the  previous  Synopsis  there  was  cited,  under  the  name  of  Cull,  the  "  Compre- 
hensive English  Dictionary"  of  Dr.  John  Ogilvie,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  in  which 


the  pronunciation  is  professedly  "aelapted  to  the  best  modern  usage,"  by  Richard 
Cull,  Esq.,  of  London,  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  and  well 
known  as  an  enthusiastic  and  learned  phonologist.  "The  best  modern  usage,"  how- 
ever, is  assumed  to  be  that  of  educated  society  in  the  city  of  London ;  and  the 
assertion  is  made  that  "  no  system  of  pronunciation  can  be  regarded  as  correct 
unless  it  be  in  strict  conformity  "  with  this  standard.  It  must  be  added,  that  thougt 
both  Smart  and  Cull  claimed  to  exhibit  the  most  approved  London  usage,  they  differed 
widely  and  often  as  to  what  that  usage  is.  But  tlie  above-named  Dictionary  has  beet 
superseded  in  this  Synopsis  by  another,  also  bearing  Dr.  Ogilvie's  name,  but  not  Mr. 
Cull's,  "  The  Imperial  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  issued  in  1883,  at 
"  carefully  revised  and  greatly  augmented,"  under  the  editorship  of  Charlet  Annan 
dale,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Dr.  Ogilvie  having  died  in  1867. 

"  The  Encyclopsedic  Dictionary,"  edited  by  Rev.  Robert  Hunter,  M.  A.,  LL.  D., 
and  issued  in  fourteen  parts,  1879-1888,  is  the  most  recent  dictionary  which  is  cited 
in  tliis  Synopsis,  and  the  most  copious  in  its  list  of  words.  The  Preface,  in  the 
last  part,  says ;  "  The  work  has  been  carried  on  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  John  Williams,  M.  A.,  late  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  [Eng.],  who  has 
revised  and  signed  every  page  for  press,  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  general 
arrangement  of  tlie  work,  especially  as  regards  matters  of  style,  pronunciation,  etc." 
This  dictionary  is  more  nearly  allied  than  are  the  others,  in  its  system  of  pronunci- 
ation, to  the  long  promised,  but  still  incomplete,  "  A'eiv  English  Dictionary  on  His- 
torical Principles,"  which  is  edited  hy  James  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.  D.,  sometime  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philological  Society,  though  it  is  far  more  simple  than  the  latter  in  its 
notation  of  sounds.  The  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary's  a  in  ask,  asp,  is  not  the  a  in  om 
(S)  —  which  is  thus  given  by  Walker,  Smart,  Stormonth,  and  the  Imperial  Dictionary 
—  but  the  a  in  Ja'ther  (a);  and  its  a  in  a-mencl',  com'ma,  is,  in  distinction  from 
either  of  the  preceding,  marked  as  the  obscure  a  in  a-midst',  and  in  tliis  agrees  with 
Smart  and  Webster.  Unhke  Walker,  it  distinguishes  the  a  in  fate  from  the  a  in  fare; 
the  e  in  we  from  the  e  in  here  ;  the  7  in;>Tme  from  the  «  in  sire;  the  o  in  gS  from  tlie 
0  in  wore  ;  the  «  in  miite  from  the  ?(  in  cure.  More  than  Smart's  or  Stormonth's,  or 
even  the  Imperial  Dictionary,  it  revolts  from  Walker's  systematic  disregard  of  ety- 
mology in  the  pronunciation  of  derivatives  and  compounds.  Thus,  instead  of  Walk- 
er's bip'ar-tile,  hir'o-ism,  Plnt'o-nist,  this  pronounces  bl-pdr'ltte,  he'ro-ism,  Pla'to- 
nist,  the  meanings  of  which  are  readily  imderstood  from  their  likeness  to  pdr'lite  (or 
part),  hero,  and  Pld'to. 

The  diverse  systems  of  notation  employed  by  the  orthoepists  whose  modes  of  pro- 
nunciation are  here  reported  are  of  necessity  represented  by  that  whicli  is  used  io 
this  Dictionary ;  and  although,  as  a  consequence,  the  precise  shade  of  sound  intended 
may  not  in  all  cases  be  expressed  with  minute  accuracy,  yet  it  is  believed  that  very 
few,  if  any,  important  discrepancies  will  be  found  to  exist.  It  should  be  noticed, 
however,  that  Stormonth  and  the  Imperial,  as  well  as  Walker,  ascribe  the  sound  of 
a  in  am  (our  5)  to  the  a  in  such  words  as  ask,  sijm'pa-thy,  a-mend',  com'ma,  for  which 
this  Dictionary  has  a;  that  Walker  makes  no  distinction  between  the  e  in  herd 
(our  e)  and  the  e  (5)  in  end  or  in-her'it ;  that  Worcester's  obscure  sounds-  -as  of 
a  in  ab-do'men,  a-mend'.  War,  cour'age ;  e  in  bri'er,fu'el ;  i  in  ru'in;  o  in  o-bey', 
confess' ;  u  in  cir'cus,  dep'u-ty,  etc.  —  are  represented  here,  as  in  the  revision  of 
this  Synopsis  made  in  1864,  by  unmarked  vowels ;  that  Smart's  apostrophe  is  used  for 
his  pronunciation,  as  he  used  it,  to  mark  "  the  sound  as  of  a  partially  suppressed  e;  " 
and  that  the  number  of  words  for  which  two  modes  of  pronunciation  are  used  is 
considerably  increased,  for  reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  carefully 
study  this  Synopsis. 

m^^  In  this  Synopsis,  brackets  [  ]  indicate  the  pronunciation  of  kindred  words 
taken  to  serve  in  place  of  the  Synoptical  words,  when  the  latter  are  not  found  in  th^ 
particular  dictionaries  thus  represented. 


WEBSTER. 

WALKER. 

SMART. 

WORCESTER. 

STORMONTH. 

IMPERIAL  DICT.      ENCYC.  DICT. 

Abdoubn 

5b-do'm5n 

5b-do'm5n 

ab-do'mgn 

ab-do'men 

ab-do'mgn 

5b-do'mgn  or  Bb'do- 

3b-do'mSn  or  3b'd5- 

Absolve 

5b-s51v' 

Sb-zolv' 

5b-zolv' 

ab-zolv' 

ab-zolv' 

Sb-s51v' 

Sb-zolV 

Abstract,  a. 

Sb'strSkf 

ab-strSkf 

5b-strakt' 

Sb'strakt 

Sb'strakt 

ab'strakt 

ab'strSkt 

Abstractly 

Sb'strSkt'iy 

5b-strSkt'le 

ab-strSktle 

5b'strakt-le 

ab-str5kt'lT 

ab-strakt1T 

ab'strakt-Iy 

Academician 

5k'a-de-mTsh'an 

ak-ka-de-mlsh'Sn 

ak'a-de-mTsh'(ni 

ak-a-de-mtsh'an 

S-kSd'g-mTsh'an 

ak'a-de-mlsh'an 

a-kad-g-mi'shin 

ACADLOSE 

4-ka'l03 

.    . 

. 

ak-a-los' 

. 

S-kal'os 

4-kal'o3 

ACCELERATIVE 

Sk-sel'er-a-tTv 

.... 

3k-sSl'er-a-tTv 

ak-s'el'er-a-ttv 

5k-sgl'er-a'tiv 

Sk-sSl'er-a-tTv 

ak-s'gl'er-at-Tv 

Acceptable 

Sk-sept'a-b'l 

ak'sSp-tS-bl 

ak-sept'a-bl 

ak-sgpt'a-bl 

ak-sept'a-bl 

ak-sgp'ta-bl 

3k-sgpt'a-bel 

Acceptor 

Sk-sepfer  or  -5r 

.    .    •    . 

.     .     .    . 

ak-sgpt'or 

ak-sgpfer 

Sk-sgpt'5r 

3k-s5p'tdr 

Access 

ak-sgs'  or  ak'sSs 

3k-ses' 

Sk-sSs' 

ak-sgs'  or  ak'sgs 

ak-ses'  or  ak'ses 

Sk'sgs 

3k'sgs,  obs.  3k-85B* 

Accessary,  a.  &  n. 

ak-ses'sa-ry 

Sk'ses-s5-re 

ak'ses-sor-e 

ak'ses-sa-re 

ak'sgs-serl 

Sk'ses-sS-rt 

ak'sgs-sar-T 

Accessory,  a.  &  n. 

3k-ses's6-rJ 

ak'ses-so-re 

ak'ses-sQr-e 

ak'ses-so-re 

ak'ses-serl 

ak'sgs-so-rl 

3k'sSs-sfir  I 

ACCIPITRINE 

ak-sTpT-trin 

... 

5k-sTp'e-trTt. 

ak-sTp'i-trin 

ak-sTp'i-trTn 

ak-sTp1-trIn 

3k-sTp'i-triu 

Acclimate 

ak-kli'mat 

. 

.... 

ak-kli'mat 

Sk-kli'mat 

ak-kli'mat 

ak-kli'mat 

Acclivous 

Sk-kli'vus 

Sk-kli'viia 

ak-kU'vOs 

ak-kli'vus 

•        •        •        • 

ak-klTv'iis 

ak-kli'vus 

Accolade 

Sk'k6-lad'  or  -lad' 

.... 

ak'kol-lad' 

ak-ko-lad'  or  -lad' 

Sk'o-lad' 

5k-ko-lad' 

ak'kS-lad 

Accouchement 

4k-koosh'maN 

.... 

ak-koosh'm5ng 

ak-koosh'mang 

3k-k5osh'mSng 

.... 

ii-kush'mang, 
a-kuch'inlnt. 

Accuracy 

Sk/kS-ra-sS? 

Sk'ku-ra-se 

akOjii-ra-se 

ak'ku-ra-se 

Sk'ku-ra-sT 

ak'kii-ra-sT 

ak'ktir-a-sj 

Accursed,  a. 

5k-kflrs'gd 

5k-kur'sed 

ak-kQr'sed 

ak-kQrst'  or  -kOrs'ed 

ak-ker'sed 

3k-kerst'  or  -kers'gd 

ak-kQrst' 

ACEROSE 

as'er-os' 

.     .    . 

as'ser-os' 

as-e-ros' 

as'er-oz 

as'er-oz 

a-ser-os' 

ACBTIC 

a-se't Tk  or  i-sSttk 

.     .    .    . 

a-set'ik 

a-sgt'ik 

a-set'Tk 

a-set'Ik 

a-sgt'ik  or  5-set1k 

Acetous 

a-se'tiis 

S-se'tOs 

a-se'tiis 

a-se'tus 

a-se'tiis 

a-se'tQs 

as'gt-us  or  a-set'fis 

ACOTYLEDON 

a-kot'T-le'dQn 

•        •         • 

.    .    • 

a-kSt-e-le'don 

a-kotT-lS'dSn 

a-k5t-Tl-e'dSn 

a-kOt-J-le'dun 

Acotyledonous 

a-kSt'Mgd'iin-as 

•                  ,        , 

a'kot-e-ie'd6n5s 

a-kot-e-led'o-niis 

S-kStT-le'do-nQs 

a-kot-il-e'don-Qs 

a-kot-y-le'dun-iis 

Acoustic 

a-kous'ttk,  4-koos'- 

[S-kou'stlks] 

a-kou'sttk 

a-kous'tik 

a-kou'stik 

a-kous'ttk 

a-kous'tik  or  a-koos'' 

Adenose 

ad'e-nos' 

.    .    .    . 

ad'e-nos 

ad-e-nos' 

ad'g-noz 

ad'en-os 

3d-5u'os 

Adipose 

5d'T-pos' 

•    •    .    . 

Sd'?-pSs 

Sd-e-pos' 

ad'I-pos 

ad'T-pos 

ad'Tp-08 

Adjectival 

Sd'jgk-ti'val  or 
ad'jek-tTv-(7l 

.... 

.... 

ad'jek-tlv-al 

ad'jek-ti'vai 

ad-jgk-tlv'al  or 
ad'jgk-tiv-al 

5d-jgkt-I'val 

Administration 

Sd  -mln' 1  s-tra'shun 

ad'mTn-nTs-tra'shunSd-min'T.s-trS'shun 

Sd-min-is-tra'shun 

3d'mTn-Ts-tra'shun 

5d-mTn'Ts-tra'shon 

ad-mtn-Ts-tra'shiini 

Administeatob 

5d-mTn'Ts-tra'ter 

ad'min-nis-tra'tur 

ad-min'Ts-tra'tur 

5d-min-is-tra'tor 

ad'mln-Is-tra'ter 

ad-mTiiTs-tiat-er 

ad-mln'Ts-tra-ter 

Adulterine 

a-diil'ter-Tn  or -In 

a-dul'ti3r-in 

a-dul'ter-in 

a-du!'ter-in 

3-dul'ter-Tn 

a-dQl'ter-In 

a-diil'ter-in 

Adversely 

Sd'vers-iy 

ad'vers-le 

ad'vers-le 

ad-vers'le 

ad'vers-lT 

ad'vers-lT 

ad'vers-lt 

Advertise 

Sd'ver-tiz'  or 
5d'ver-tlz' 

ad-ver-tiz' 

Sd'ver-tlz 

5d-ver-tTz'or 

ad'ver-tiz 

ad'ver-tiz' 

ad-ver-tlz' 

Sd-ver-tiz' 

Adveetisement 

5d-ver^tlz-raent  or 

ad-ver'tTz-m5nt  or 

5d-ver'tTz-ment 

ad-ver'tiz-mgnt  or 

5d-ver'tlz-mgnt 

5d-ver'tTz-mSnt 

ad-ver'tlz-mSnt  or 

ad'ver-tiz'ment 

Sd-vgr-tiz'ment 

ad-ver-tlz'ment 

ad-ver-tiz'mSnfe 

Advowson 

Sd-vou'ziin  or  -siin 

Sd-vou'zun 

5d-vou'siin 

ad-vou'zon 

Sd-vou'sun 

ad-vou'sn 

fid-vou'ziin 

Aerie 

e'ry 

e're 

e're 

e're  or  a'e-re 

e'ri 

e're 

a'er-I 

AiiRIPORM 

a'er-T-f$rm 

.... 

ar'e-fSrm 

a'e-re-f8rm 

ar'i-fSrm 

afer-i-fSTm 

a'er-T-f8rm 

AiiRONAUT 

a'er-o-nat 

a'iir-o-nat 

ar'o-nat 

a'e-ro-nat 

ar'ij-nat 

a'er-o-nat 

a'er-on-at 

.Esthetics 

5s-thSt'ik8 

•  *  . 

ez-thet'Iks 

es-thet'iks 

ez-thetlks 

es-thet'lks 

Es-thg'tlks 

Again,  adv. 

a-ggn' 

5-gen' 

a-gen' 

a-gen' 

S-ggn' 

3-ggn'               ^ 

4-gan',  often  4-g5n' 

Against,  prep. 

a-genst' 

a-genst' 

4-genst' 

a-ggnst' 

S-ggnst' 

3-ggnst' 

a-ganst',  usu.  a-ggcsf 

Agaric 

fig'a-rik 

Sg'5-rlk 

5g'a-rlk 

3g'a-rik 

5g-5rak 

S-gartk 

Sg'ar-Dt 
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WEBSTER 

WALKER. 

SMART. 

WORCESTER 

STORMONTH. 

IMPERIAL  DICT.      ENCYC.  DICT. 

AOORANSIZBMBNT 

Sg-grSn'dTz-ment  or 
Sg'RrSii-dlz'mcnt 

Sg'gran-diz-'inSnt 

ag'gran-diz/mSnt 

ag'gran-diz-ment  or 
ag-grau'diz-mSnt 

ag'gran-diz'mSnt 

Bg'gran-diz-m5nt 

4g-grSnd'iz-ment 

Agio 

iyX-t  or  a'jT-S 

.     .    .    . 

8d'jS-6 

a'je-o  or  ad'je-o 

a'jT-o 

a'jT-o 

S'ji-o 

AtARUM 

^lar'um 

a-lar'Qm 

a-la'riim 

a-lSi-'Hrn 

S-lar'um 

4-lar'um 

Albino 

Sl-bi'nS 

.    , 

ai-bi'nS 

al-bi'no  or  al-be'no 

Sl-bi'no 

Sl-bi'no 

Sl-bi'no  or  Sl-be'no 

Alborak 

Sl'bS-r4k 

.     ,     .    . 

.    .     .    , 

ai'bo-rak 

ai'bo-rSk' 

31-bo'rSk 

ai-bor'ak 

Alcoran 

anio-ran,  Sl'kS-ran' 

ai-ko-r5n' 

ai'kS-ron ; 
A  r.  ai-kS-ran' 

ai'ko-r8n 

ai'ko-ran' 

Bl'ko-rSu  or 
51-ko-ran' 

Sl-kor'4n 

Alcovb 

Sllsov  or  Sl-kov' 

51-kov' 

ai-kov' 

al-kov' 

Sl-kov' 

ai'kov 

Sl'kov 

Aldine 

51'din  or  al'diii 

Sl'din 

Sl'din 

Sl'din 

Sl'din 

al'dfn 

Alexandbins 

Sl'SgE-Sn'drtn 

51-15gz-5u'drTn 

ai'Sgz-Sn'drln 

51-eg-zan'drin 

Sl'ggz-an'drTn  . 

ai-ggz-Sn'drln 

Sl-Sks-an'drin 

ALHAMBRESQtTE 

Sl'liSm-brgsk' 

. 

ai-ham-brSsk' 

. 

al-am'brgsk 

.    .    .    . 

Alkali 

Sl'ka-ll  or  -11 

SI'k5-le 

ai'kWfe' 

ailta-li  or  -li 

si'ka-it" 

ai'k5-li 

Sl'kal-T 

Alkalify 

51'ka-ir-fi 

.     .     .     . 

ai-kai'^-fi 

al-kai'e-fi 

si-ksi'T-n 

Sl'kS-li-fi,  51-kalT-ti 

51'kal-i-£i 

Alkaline 

H'ka-Iin  or  -lln 

Sl'kS-lIn 

ai'ka-lin 

Sl'ka-ITii  or  -lin 

ai'kS-lTn 

Sl'kS-lin 

Sl'kal-in 

Alliterativb 

SI-lTt'er-a-tTv 

.    .    • 

ai-llfer-a'tlv 

al-lTt'ei-a-tIv 

Sl-irt'ei-a'tTv 

ai-llfer-at-lv 

41-11  t'era-tTv 

Almanac 

al'ma-nSk 

al'mS-nSk 

ai'uia-nak 

gl'ma-nak 

al'iii5-nSk 

al'mS-nSk 

81'man-Bk 

Altercation 

Si'ter-ka'shun 

Sl-tai-ka'sbSn 

Sl'ter-ka'shOn 

ai-ter-ka'sliun 

Bl-ter-ka'shun 

Sl-ter-ka'shBn 

ftl-ter-ka'shun 

Alternate,  a.  &n 

.  Sl-tei'iiat 

ai-t5r'nat 

ai-tei'nat 

al-ter'nat 

Sl-ter'nat 

Sl-ter'nat 

fl-tern'4t 

Alternate,  v. 

ai'ter-nat,  Sl-ter'nat 

ai-tSr'nat 

ai-ter'nat 

al-ter'nat,  ai'ter-nat 

51-ter'uat 

ai'ter-nat,  Sl-ter'nat 

al-tSr'nat,  ai'ter-nat 

Alveolar 

ai've-*-ler,  Sl-ve'o- 

.     .     ,     . 

Slv'y6-Ur 

iJ-ve'o-Iar,  Sl've-o- 

ai-ve'S-ler 

Sl've-8-ler 

Sl'vS-o-14r 

Ambrosia 

Sm-bro'zh4  or  -zliT-i 

8iu-bro'zhe-4 

8m-bro'zhe-4 

am-bro'zhe-a 

am-bro'zliT-S 

Sm-bro'zhT-5 

Sm-bro'zT-4 

AUEN 

a'mSn' ; 
in  singing,  a'mSn' 

a'mSn' 

a'mgn' 

a'mSn' ; 
in  singing,  a'mSn' 

a'mgu'  or  a'mSn' 

a'mgn' 

a-mSn,  a-mgn 

Amide 

Sin'Id  or  Smtd 

.    •    .    . 

.    .    .    . 

Sm'id 

SmTd 

Sm'id 

Sm'id 

Amine 

Sm'iu  or  -en 

,    .    .    • 

.    . 

Sm'in 

am-en' 

Sm'Tn 

Sm'in 

Amtsive 

A-mu'zTv  or  -sTv 

S-mu'siv 

i-mu'sTv 

a-mu'siv 

S-mu'zTv 

S-mu'zTv 

S-muzTv 

Ancestral 

Sn-s5s'tral 

[an'sSs-trS] 

an'sSe-trol 

Sn'ses-tral 

Sn-sgs'trai 

Sn-sgs'trSl 

Sn-ses'tr41 

Aniline,  n. 

5u'T-lIn  or  -len 

.    .    .    . 

. 

8n'i-lTn  or  -lin 

anT-lTn 

Sn'T-lin 

Sn-TWu 

ANNtJLOSE 

Sii'u-los' 

• 

. 

Sn-nu-los' 

fin'nu-loz 

Sn'nu-los 

Sn-nu-los' 

Annunclation 

Sn-niiu'sl-a'shan  or 
-sliT-a'shOn 

Sn-n  iiu-sbe-a'shiin 

Sn-nOn'she-a'ahiin 

an-nun-slie-a'shun 

Sn-nun'sht-a'shun 

Sn-nun'6i-a'sh5n  or 
-shI-a'shSn 

4n-nun-sI-a'Bban 

Anoxira 

5n-ou'r4 

.    .    .    . 

. 

. 

S-noo'rS 

Sn-ou'rS 

Anthelion 

aut-hel'yQn,  -heaT-5n 

•    •    •    . 

.    .    .    . 

ant-be1i-5n 

ant-he'lT-on 

aut-he1i-5n 

Sn-tlie'li-66n 

Antinomt 

5n-tIu'o-mj^ 

Sn-tln'5-me 

Su'te-u5m-e 

an'te-no-me  or 

an-tin'o-me 

Sn-tin'5-mT  or 
Sn'tT-no-mt 

an-tin'om-T 

Sn-tin'um-5' 

Antonomasia 

5n'tS-nS-ma'zhT-4 

8n'to-no-ma'zhe-8 

an't6-no-nia'zh*-4 

Bn-to-no-ma'zhe-4 

Sn-t5n'5-ma'zT-5 

Snt-5n-8-ma'zt-4 

APARITHME9I9 

Sp'a-rTth'me-sIs 

.... 

ap'A-rlth'me-sTs 

Sp-a-rlth'me-sis 

.... 

Sp-a-rith'me-sTs 

Sp-a-rith-me'sts 

Aph^resis  or 
Apberesis 

4-f5r'^-sIs 

B-fSr'e-sIs 

4-fe're-sTs 

a-fSr'e-sTs 

S-fe'rg-sTs 

S-fe're-sTs 

Sf-er'e-sis 

Aphelion 

&-f el'j'fiii,  .fe'll-5n 

a-fe'le-un 

4-fe1e-un 

a-feOe-Sn 

a-fe^T-Sn 

S-feai-Sn 

4-fe'lT-5n 

Aphthonq 

5f'th5ng;  115 
Sp'o-si'o-pe'sis 

.    .    .    . 

ap'thBng 

Sp'thSng 

Sf'thSng 

Sf'thong 

Sf'thBng 

Aposiopesb 

a-p5zh-e-o-pe'sTs 

a-p5s'e-5-pe'3Ts 

a-p5z-e-o-pe'sis 

a-p5s'i-o-pe'Bls 

Sp/B-si-o-pe'sTs 

Sp-S-si-Q-pe'sTs 

Apotheosis 

5p'o-the'o-8ls 

8p-o-the'o-8is 

Sp'S-the'o-sis 

8p-o-the'o-si8 

Sj/S-the'o-sIs 

Sp'5-the-o'elB,  -the'o- 

a-poth-g-o'Bis 

AppLign^ 

a'ple'ka' 

.     .     .    . 

.    .    .    . 

ap-plek' 

ap-plek' 

ap-plek' 

.    .    .    . 

Appulse 

Sp'pQls  or  Sp-pais' 

ap'piiis 

8p-pul8' 

ap'puls  or  ap-pflls' 

Sp-puls' 

Sp'puls  or  Sp-pBls' 

Sp'pSla 

Apron 

a'ptirn  or  a'prQn 

a'pam 

a'prun ;  coll.  -pQm 

a'pum  or  a'prun 

a'prSn 

a'prun 

a'prHn 

Aquiunb 

Sk'wT-lTn  or  -lin 

Sk'we-lln 

Sk'we-lln 

8k'we-lln  or  -lin 

ak'wMIn 

Sk'wil-in 

Sk'wT-lin 

Arab 

Sr'Sb 

.    .    . 

.     .    .    . 

Sr'ab  or  a'rab 

Sr'Sb 

Sr'Sb 

8r'4b 

AasoMETKB  or 
Areometer 

a're-5in'e-ter 

.... 

Br'e-5m'e-ter 

a-re-5m'e-ter 

ar'g-5m'5-ter 

Sr-e-5m'gt-er 

fir-e-Sm'g-ter 

Archil 

arTcTl 

.... 

Brchtl 

ar'chil  or  ar'kil 

archil 

ar'kil 

ar'ktl 

Area 

a'r^-a 

a'r&« 

a're-4 

a're-a 

a'rg-S 

a're-S 

ar'g-4 

Aristocrat 

4-rIs'tS-kr5torarTs- 

5r-Is-to-krSf 

Sr'Ts-tJ-krSf 

a-rls'to-krSt  or  Sr'is- 

8r-Ts't5-krat  or 

Srls- 
Srls-to-ten-an 

arTB-t5-krat  or 

S-ris'- 
a-rTs'tS-te'li-an 

Sr'is-tS-krSt 

ARiaXOTBLLAM 

Sr'Is-to-tell-on  or 

.... 

ar'Ts-to-ta'yan 

Sr-is-to-tele-an 

Sr-Ts-t5-te1T-an 

-tel'yan 

Abminian 

Sr-mTn'I-<m  or  -yan 

... 

ar-min'yan 

ar-min'yan 

ar-mtnT-Sn 

ar-mtnT-Sn 

ar-mint-4n 

Aromatize 

4-ro'ma-tiz  or  5r'6- 

Sr'ro-mS-tiz 

4-ro'ma-tiz 

Sr'o-ma-tiz  or  a-ro'- 

a-ro'mS-tiz 

a-ro'mSl-iz  or  Br'o- 

A-ro-ma-tic' 

Arquebuse 

arTcwJ-biia 

5r'kwe-bu3 

ar'ke-b68z 

ar'kwe-bus 

ar'kg-bS5z 

ar'kwe-biis 

Hr'kwg-bQs 

Arrack 

Sr'rSk 

ar-rak' 

ar'rak 

ar-rak' 

Sr'rSk 

Sr'Bk 

Sr'r4k 

Arsenic,  n. 

5r'a*-nik 

ars'nTk 

ar'st-nlk 

ar'se-nik  or  ars'nik 

ar'sg-nik 

ar'sgn-Tk 

ars'nTk 

Arson 

Ur's'n 

.    ,    .    - 

ar'siSn 

ar'sun 

ar'sSn 

ar'sSn 

ar'sun 

Artisan 

Sr'ti-zSn 

Sr-te-zan' 

ar'te-zan 

ar'te-zan,  ar-te-zan' 

ar'tl-zan 

ar'ti-zSn 

ar-ti-zSn' 

Asbestos 

5s-bgs't53 

8z-b5s'tu3 

az-bSs'tOs 

as-bes'tos 

Ss-bea'tSs 

Ss-bgs't5s 

4z-bgs't58 

Aspirant 

as-plr'ant 

.     . 

Ss-pl'rant 

as-pir'ant,  Ss'pe-rant 

Ss-pi'rSnt 

Ss-pir'Snt 

Bs-pir'ant 

ASSIGNAT 

a's^'nyV,  Ss1g-n$t 

.     .     .     . 

8s'sen-y4' 

Ss-in-ya',  Ss-ig-nBf 

Ss'sTn-yS 

Ss'stg-nSt,  Ss-sin-ya 

Ss-si-nySt' 

Assoclatiok 

Ss-so'sl-a'shiin,  -shl- 

Ss-so-she-a'shun 

as-so'she-a'ahOn 

as-so-she-a'shun 

Ss-so'shi-a'shtin 

Ss-so'shl-a'shSn 

as-so-si-a'shSn,  -aht- 

Asthma 

Ss'ma,  5z'-  or  5st'- 

Sst'ma 

ast'ma 

Sst'ma 

Sst'ma 

SsfmS 

as'm4 

Ate,  imp.  of  Eat 

at 

at  or  St 

5t 

at  or  gt 

5t  or  at 

at 

at  or  gt 

Athanasian 

Sth'a-na'zhon 

.... 

ath'Sn-Szh'S-on 

Sth-a-na'zhan 

Sth'S-na'zhi-an 

Sth-S-na'sT-Sn 

Sth-an-a'zT-an,  -shan 

Avalanche 

5y'a-15nch' 

.    .    .    . 

Sv'i-loNsh' 

av-a-lansh' 

Sv'5-lSnsh' 

Sv'S-lSnsh 

Sv-a-lanch' 

Avant-guard 

a-vant'gard' 

S-v8nt'gard 

a-vSN'gard 

a-vant'gard,  -vSng'- 

S-vong'gSrd 

3-vaN-gard 

i^vant'gard 

Axiom 

5ks'i-um 

Sk'Bham 

Sk'se-Qin 

aks'yum 

Sk'sl-um 

aks1-5m 

Skst-um 

Azote 

Sz'ot  or  a-zof 

.    . 

az'St 

Sz'ot 

Sz'ot 

Sz'ot 

a-zot' 

Azure 

Szh'ur  or  a'zhur 

a'zhur 

a'zh'oor 

a'zhur  or  8zh'ur 

a'zh68r 

a'zhur 

Szh'Qr 

Backslide 

bSk'sUd' 

bSk-slH' 

b8k-8lid' 

bSk-slid' 

bak-snd' 

bSk-slid' 

bSk'slid 

Balcony 

bSlTso-ny 

bSl-ko'ne 

bSl'k$-n4 

bal'ko-ne  or  bal-ko'ne 

bBl'ko-nt 

bSl'ko-nT 

bSl'kun-3?  or  bSl-ko'ni 

Ballet 

bSl'lS'  or  bSllSt 

• 

bana 

bai-la'  or  baiaet 

bSlla 

bal-la  or  bSllgt 

bSl'13 

Balsamio 

bal-sSmtk  or  hSl- 

b81-sSm1k 

bai-sSmTk 

bal-s3m'lk 

bSl-sSmlk 

bal-sSm'ik 

bal-sam'Tk 

Banana 

bi-na'na 

bS-na'na 

ba-na'n4 

ba-na'na  or  ba-na'na 

bS-na'nS 

ba-na'na 

ba-na'na 

Banian 

bun'yan  or  bSn-ySn' 
bAs-tel'  or  bas'tel 

b8n-y5n' 

bSn-ySn' 

bSn-yan' 

bSn'ySn 

bSn'i-an 

bSnT-an 

Bastile 

.    .    .    • 

bBs-tel' 

bas-tel' 

bSs-tel' 

bSs-tel' 

bSs'tel" 

Baton 

bSt'un ;  F.  ba'tSN' 

.    .    .    • 

ba'toN 

ba-tong'  or  bSt'on 

ba'tong  or  bSt'Sn 

bSt'on 

bSt'on 

Beau  ideal 

bo'  t-de'al 

,    ,    ,    . 

bo'  e-da'Sl 

bo'  e-da-ai',  bo-i-de'al  bo'  T-de'Sl 

bo  i-de'Sl  or  -da'Sl 

bo'  i-de'al 

Bedizen 

bt-dtz'z'n  or  -di'z'n 

be-di'zn 

be-di'zn 

be-di'zn 

bg-diz'n 

be-diz'n  or  -diz'n 

bg-diz'en 

Been 

bin 

bin 

bin 

bin 

bin 

ben 

ben 

Belles-lettres 

bel-lgt/ter 

bgl-la'tur 

bSUSfter 

bgl-lgt'tr 

bgl-lgftr 

bgl-lgt-tr 

bgl-lgtr 

Belloxs 

bKlus 

bSllfis 

bSl'lus 

bgllus 

bglioz  or  -luB 

belioz 

bgl'loz 

Beneath 

b|-neth'  or  be-neth' 

be-neth' 

be-neth' 

be-neth' 

bg-neth' 

be-neth' 

bg-neth' 

Berlin 

berlin  or  ber-liu' 

bSr-lin' 

ber'lin 

ber-lTn'  or  berlin 

ber-lin'  or  ber'lTn 

ber'lTn  or  ber-lTn' 

ber'lin 

Bezel 

bez'el 

.    .    .    . 

bSz'zl 

bez'el  or  bgzl 

bez'gl 

bgz'el 

bgz'el 

BiBLIOTHE'JAIi 

blb'lI-S-the'kal 

bTb-le-Sth'e-kSl 

biVli-oth'S-kal 

bib-le-oth'e-kal  or 

bib'li-oth'g-kai 

bibai-o-the'l^l 

blb-li-a-the'k41 

Bidet 

bl-dSt'  or  be-da' 

.... 

bS-da' 

•o-the'kal 
be-det'  or  -da' 

bid'et 

bi-dgf  or  be-da' 

bi-det'  or  be-da' 

BiJUGOUS 

btj'u-gus,  bi'ju-gfis 

.... 

bT'i'oo-gHs 

bi-ju'gus 

*    . 

bi-ju'guB 

bi'ju-gus 

BlPAROUB 

bip'a-rus 

Hp'pS-rHs 

bip'ar-us 

bip'a-rus 

bip'Sr-us 

bi-par'us  or  bip'S-rus 

bip'ar-us 

BiPARTlTB 

bip'ar-tit  or  bt-par'- 

blp'pSr-tit 

bip'ar-tit 

bip'ar-tit 

bip'Sr-tit 

bi-par'tit 

bi-par'tit 

Bipedal 

bip'e-dal  or  bi'pe- 

Mp'pe-dia 

bip'S-dol 

bip'e-dal 

bip'e-dal  or  bi-pe'- 

bi-pe'dSl 

bi'ped-al  or  blp'gd-4l 

Explicate 

bipli-kat  or  bi'pli- 

>        •        •        • 

... 

bi'ple-kat 

blpli-kat 

bi'pli-kat 

bi-pIT'kat 

Bison 

bl'son 

•        ■        •        ■ 

biz'un 

bi'son  or  biz'un 

bi'zon 

bi'son 

bi'sun  or  biz'Bn 

Brvious 

biv'T-us  or  bi'vI-iSs 

•        >        ■        • 

bi've-us 

bi've-us 

.... 

bi'vi-us  or  blvt-Qs 

bi'vi-us 

Bivouac 

biv'wSk  or 
bTv'd6-ak 

.... 

biv'oo-ak 

biv'wak,  n. ; 
biv'oo-ak,  v. 

bYv'66-Sk 

biv'o6-3k 

biv'oo-Sk 

BLANCMANaa 

bla-maNzh' 

...    * 

bloN-moNzh 

bla-monj' 

blSng-mSngzh',  blS- 

■  bla-maNzh,  -m^N-zha 

bla-manj 

Bomb 

bSm  or  bum 

bfim    - 

bum 

bum 

b6m 

bSm 

bomb 

Bombast,  n. 

bom'bast  or  bum'- 

bfim'bSst 

bum-bSsf 

bum-bast'  or  bum'- 

bum-bSsf 

bomtSat 

bSm'bSst 

Bonze 

bBn'ze 

.... 

bSnz 

b5n'ze 

bonz 

bonz 

b5nz 

Borage 
Bosom 

bur'aj 

bartdi 

borlij 

bur'aj 

bo'raj 

bor'aj 

bBrtj 

bSSz'um 

boyzun 

boSz'iiin 

beSz'um  or  boo'zum 

b68z'Bm 

boo'zum 

boSz'um 

Bouquet 

boo-ka' 

.... 

boo'ka 

boo-ka'  or  boo'ka 

boo'ka 

boo'ka 

boo'ka 

Bourn,  bound 

born  or  boom 

bom 

bo'um 

born  or  boom 

boom 

boorn  or  born 
boOin 

boom 

BOWUHB 

bolln 

booOlD 

bcnin 

bo'lin  or  boulin 

boulin 

bo'lin 
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Bbaohial 
Beavo 

Bbeecr 

Brevet 
Bkomic 
Brouise 
Bronze 

Brooch 

bcddhism 

bullhtin 

Boot 

BuREAtJ 

Caeabet 

Cacao 

Caisson 

Calcinh 

Calyx 

Camillia 

Camilopard 

Canaille 
Cantata 
Capillary 

Capon 
Caprine 
Capriole 
Caravan 

Carbine 
Caricatcbe, 

n.  &  V. 
Carmine 
Cartel 
Cartouoh 
Casement 
Caseous 
Cassada 
Cassava 
Cavalcade 
Cedrine 

Celestine  {Min.) 
Celibacy 
Cement,  n. 
Cenobite 
Chagrin 
Chalcedony 

Chaldee 
Chaldron 
Chamois 
Ghampaion, 

a.  &n:,flai 
Chaperon 

Chary 

Cheerful 
Chemistry 
Cheroot 
Chimpanzee 

Chiromancy 

Chivalrio 

Chivalrous 

Chivalry 

Chloride 

Chlorine 

Christian 

Christianity 

Chronological 

Chylipaction 

Chymification 

CiRCUUSCBIBE 

Clef 

Clepsydra 
Clerk 
Climacteric 

Clothes,  n.  pi. 

Cobalt 

Cochineal 

Cockatrice 

Codify 

Cognizance 

Colophony 

Colorific 

Colpoeteub 

Comate,  a. 
Comatose 
Combat 
Comment,  v. 

Commissariat, 

V.  t. 
Commonwealth 

Compensate,  v.  t. 

Complaisance 

compositb 

Compost 

Comrade 

Concavb 


WESSTER. 

brSk'I-al,  bra'kl-al 
bra'vo,  n. ; 

bra'vo,  interj, 
brech  or  brTch 
bre-vSt' 
bro'mik 
bro'mtd  or  -mid 
br5nz  or 

bronz 
broch 
bood'dtz'm 
bulle-tln 
bwoi  or  boi 
bu'ro  or  bfi-ro' 
k5b'4-rgt 
ka-ka'o  or  ka^iS 
kas'sSn 

kSl-sin'  or  kSl'sIn 
ka'llks 
k4-mel'lT-4  or 

ki-mel'ya;  106 
k4-mgl'o-pard  or 

kSm'61- 
ka-nal' 
kan-ta'ti 
kSpll-la-ry  or 

k4-pTl'14-rj^ 
ka'p'n  or  ka'pQn 
kSp'rTii  or  -rin 
kSp'ri-ol 
kSr'a-vSn  or 

kSr'4-v5n' 
kar'bin 
k5r'I-k4-tur 

kav'mln 

kar-t81'  or  kar'tSl 
kar-tooch' 
kas'ment 
ka'se-Qs 
kSs'sa-dJ 
kSs'84-v4 
kSv'ol-kad' 
se'drTn 
sSI'gs-ttn 

8e-IIb'a-sJ,  sSl'I-b4- 
se-mSnt'  or  sSra'Snt 
B§n'o-bit  or  se'no- 
sha-grTn'  or  -gren' 
k31-s5d'o-ny  or 
kSl'se-do-nJ 
kSl'de  or  kai-de' 
chSl'drun,  chal'drQn 
ehSra'my  or  sha-moi' 
8h5m-pan' 


WALKER. 

brSk'ya 
bra'v5 

bretsh 


bTSnz 
brotsh 


bwoi 
bu-ro' 


kSl-siu' 


kS-inSllo-pard 

kS-nal' 

k5n-ta't5 

kSp'pTl-lS-re 

ka'pn 

k5p-re-ol' 
k5r-S-v5n' 

kar-bin' 
kSr-Tk-S-chur' 

kar-min' 
kar-t61^' 
kar-tooch' 
kaz'mSnt 

kSs'sS-dS 

kSv'Sl-kad' 
se'drin 

sSl'e-bS-se 
sSm'ment 


eh5p'er-on 

chSr'j?  or  cba'rj 

clier'ful 

kSm'Ts-trf 

che-roof 

chim-pSn'ze 

kl'ro-mSn'sy 
8hTv'«l-rTk 
shiv'al-rus 
ehtv'al-ry 
klo'rid  or  -rid 
klo'rin  or  -ren 
krls'chan ;  106 

krls-chSn'i-tJ^  or 
krls'chT-an'T-ty 

krSn'o-lSjT-kal 

kil'i-fSk'shun,  ki'lT- 

kTm'i-fi-ka'shiSn  or 
ki'mi- 

ser'kum-skrib' 

kief 

klSp'sI-dra 

klerk  ;  in  Eng.  Mark 

kli-mak'ter-Tk  or 
klTm'ak-ter'ik 

klothz  or  kioz 

ko'bolt ;  115 

koch'i-nel 

kok'a-trls 

ko'dt-fi  or  k5d'i-fi 

kog'ni-zans,  kbn'i- 


ehS-gren' 


cha'drun 
shS-moi' 
shSm'pan 

shSp'fir-oon' 

cha're 

cher'ful,  chSi/ful 

[klm'Ts-tre] 


klr'ro-mSn-Be 

chiv'Sl-riis 
chTv'Sl-re 


krist'yfin 

krIs'che-Sn'e-te 

kr5n-no-laj'e-k51 
kll-le-fSk'shan 


egr-ktim-skrib' 
klTf 

kllm-Sk-tSr'rTk 

kloz 
kSb'Slt 
k5tch-Tn-el' 
k5k'S-trTs 


SMART. 

bra'kS-al 
brS'vS 

bretch 

bre-v8t' 

br5m'Ik 

brSnz 

brotch 

bud'dizm 

bd61'e-t6n 

bwoi 

bu-ro' 

kSb'4-ra 

kas'sSn 
kSl-sin' 
kSl'Iks 
ka-inSl'le-i 

kSm'Sl-6-pard' 

ki-nall 

k5u-ta't4 

k5p'Il-lar.S 

ka'pn 
ka'prin 
ka'prT-61 
kSr'a-vSn' 

kar'bin 
k5r'e-k4-tur' 

kar-min' 

kar-tSl' 

kar-toosh' 

kaz'niSnt 

ka'sh'iis 

kS3'sa-d& 

k5v'rtl-kad' 

se'drin 

se-lSs'tln 

sel'e-ba-se 

6e-meut' 

se'no-bit 

BhA-gren' 

k$l-sSd'o-nS 

kai-de' 
chal'drun 
shSm'wa 
shSm-pan' 

8h5p'Sr-oN 

char'e 

cher'ful 

fcTm'Is-tr4 

chlm'pan-ze' 

ki'ro-mSn'sS 

she-vSl'rtk 

shTv'al-riis 

shiv'al-re 

klo'rid 

klo'rin 

krist'yan ;  colloq. 

krist'ah'an 
kris'te-an'e-te 

kro'no-15d'je-kal 
ki'le-fak'shiin 


ser'kiim-skrib 

klTf 

klSps'e-dra 

klark 

kllm'Sk-tgr'ik 

klothz 
ko'balt 
kStcii-e-nel' 
kSk'a-tris 


k5g'ne-z5na,  kSn'e-   kQn'ne-zana 


kSl'o-fo'n^,  ko-IS£'o-  ko-15t'o-ne 

kul  er-Tf'ik  kSl-lo-rifik 

kol'por'ter  .... 

ko'mat  .... 

ko'ma-tos'  or  k5m'4-  k5m-a-tos' 

k5m'bat  or  kOm'bSt  kSm'bSt 

kom'ment  kSm'ment 


kSm'mTs-sa'rt-5t 

kSm'mun-wSlth' 

kSm'pSu-sat  or 
kom-'pen'sat 
k5m'pla-z5ns' 

k5m-p5z'Tt 
k5m'po8t 
kSm'rSd  or  -rad 

kBn'kav  or  k3n'- 


kSm'miln-wSlth 

kom-p6n'sat 

kom-ple-z5ns' 

kSm-poztt 

kom'post 

kum'rad 

kSng'kav 


k51'o-f8n-e 
kiil'ur-Tflk 


kSmtt 
ko'ma-tos 
kiim'bat 
kom'ment 

bom'mis-sSr'e-i 

kom'mun-welth 

b5m-p5n'sat 

k5m'pla-z5ns' 

kum-p5z1t 

kom'pust 

kSm'rad 

kSng'kav 


WORCESTER. 

brSk'yal  or  bra'ke-al 
bra'vo  or  bra'vo 

brech 

bre-vet'  or  brSv'et 
brSm'ik 
bro'mid 
brijnz  or 
bronz 
broch 
bob'dizm 
bS611e-ten  or  -tin 
bwoi  or  boi 
bu-ro'  or  bu'ro 
kSb'a-ra  or  -ret 
ka'ko 
ka-soon' 
kal-sin' 
kaliks 
ka-m511e-4 

ka-m51'o-pard  or 

kSm'el- 
ka-nal' 

kan-ta't4  or  -ta'ti 
kSp'il-la-re  or 

ka-pll'la-re 
ka'pn 

kSj/rin  or  ka'prin 
kSp-re-ol' 
kSr-a-v5u' 

kar'bin  or  kar-bin' 
k5r'e-ka-tur,  n.  ; 

kSr-e-ka-tur',  v. 
kar'min  or  kar-min' 
kar-trn' 
kar-tooch' 
kaz'ment 
ka'se-lis  or  ka'she- 
kas-sa'da  or  kSs'sa- 
kas-sa'va  or  kSs'sa- 
kSv-al-kad' 
se'drin 
sSl'es-tin 
sgl'e-ba-sy 
sgm'ent 
sSn'o-bit 
eha-gren' 
kal-sSd'o-ne  or 

kS'se-do-ne 
kal-de' 

chal'dron  or  chSl'- 
Bhjm'me  or  eha-moi' 
BhSm-pan' 

shSp'er-on 

chSr'e  or  cha're 
cher'ful 

k6m'is-tre  or  ktm'- 
che-root' 
chtm-pSn'ze 

ki'ro-mSn-se  or  ktr'o- 

shi-v51'rik 

shtv'al-rus  or  chlv'- 

shiv'al-re  or  chiv'- 

klo'rid 

klo'rin 

krist'yan 

kii8t-ye-5n'e-te 


STORMONTH.        IMPERIAL  DICT.     ENCYC.   DICT 


bra'kl-al 
bra'vo 

brTch  or  brech 

brSv'gt 

bro'mik 

bro'mid 

brSnz 

broch 

b66d'dTzm 

bdol'le-ten 

boi 

bu-ro' 

k5b'5-ra 

k5-ka'o 

kas'sSn,  k5s-B36n' 

kSl'sin 

ka'llks 

kS-melT-S 

kSm-Sl'o-pard 

k5-nal' 

kan-ta'tS 

kap'Il-ler-T 

kS'pon 
kSp'rln 
k$p'ri-51 
kSr'i-vSn' 

kar'bin 
kar'I-kS-tur'' 

kar'min 

kar'tSl 

kar-toosh' 

kas'mgnt 

ka'se-Qs 

k5-sa'vS 

kavai-kad 

Be'drin 

sg-les'tin 

sgl'I-bS-sI 

8g-nienf 

Be'no-bit 

Bh5-gren' 

kai-sSd'5-nI 

kSI'de 
chal'drSn 
shSm'wa 
BhSm'pan 

shSp'er.Sng 

char'j^ 

cher'ful 

kgmls-trl 

shg-root' 

chlm'pan-ze' 

kl'ro-mSn'sI 

BhTv'Sl-rik,  chlv'51- 

shiv'al-rus,  chiv'- 

shTv'al-ry,  chiv'- 

klo'rid 

klo'rin 

krist'ySn 

krls'ti-anl-tt 


kr5n-o-Ioi'e-kal  kron'o-lojI-kSl 

ki-le-£ak'sbun,  kil-e-     ki-lT-fak'shun 
kim-e-fe-ka'shun  ki-mTft-ka'shiin 


Ber-kum-skrib' 
klgf  or  klTf 
klgp'se-dra,  klep-si'- 
klark  or  klerk 
klTm-ak-ter'ik  or 
kle-mak'ter-Tk 
klothz  or  kloz 
ko'balt  or  k5b'alt 
koch'e-nel 
kok'a-tris 
kod'e-li 
kog'ne-zSns,  kSn'e- 

ko-lof'o-ne,  kol'o-fo- 
k51-or-Tf'ik 
bSl-por-tQr  or 

kol'port-er 
kom'at 
kom-a-tos' 
kiim'bat  or  k5m'- 
kBm'ment  or 

kom-mgnt' 
kom-is-sar'e-a  or 

-sa're-at 
kbm'mon-welth  or 

kom-mon-welth' 
kom-  pen'sat 

kom-ple-z5ns' 

kom-poz'it 
kom'post 
bom'rad  or  kfim'- 

k5ng'kaT 


ser'kum-skrib' 
kief 

klep'si-drS 
klark 
klini'ak-terjlk  or 

kli-mSk'ter-Ik 
klothz 
ko'balt 
kSch'i-nel 
k5k'S-triS 
kod'i-f: 
kSg'ni-zSns  or 

k5n'm- 
kol'o-fon-I 

kol'por-ter' 

ko'mat 
k5m'S-tos' 
kiim'bat 
kom'ment 

kom'mis-sa'rl-St 

kom'mSn-welth 

kom-pen'aat 

kom'pla-z5ns' 

kom'poz-it 

kom'pSst 

kSm'rad 

kSn'kSv 


bra'ki-Sl 
bra'vo,  n. ,' 

bra'vo,  interj. 
brech 
brg-vet' 
bro'mik 
bro'mid  or  -mid 
brBnz 

broch 

bSod'Tzra 

bullg-tin 

boi  or  bwoi 

bii-ro' 

kab'S-rgt 

ka-ka'o 

kas'sSn 

kai-sin' 

kaliks 

ka-mel1-5 

ka-mgl'o-pard  or 

kam'el- 
kS-nal'  or  kS-na-yS 
kSn-ta'ta 
kSp'il-la-rl  or 

ka-pil'ia-rl 
ka'p5n 
kSp'rin 
kSp'rl-ol 
kar'S-vSn 

kar'bin     _ 
Var'i-k5-tur' 

kar'min 

kar'tgl 

kar-toosh 

kaz'meut 

ka'se-us 

kSs-sa'dS 

kas-sa'va  or  -sa'vS 

kav'51-kad 

Be'drin 

Bel'gs-tin 

sel'i-ba-sl 

se-mgnt' 

sSn'o-blt 

sba-gren' 

kai-sgd'o-nl 

1^'de 

chal'drSn 

sham'wa  or  sb5-moi' 

shSm-pau' 

Bh3p'er-on  or 

shap-rSN 
cha'rl 
cher'ful 
kemTst-rl 
Bhe-robt' 
chim-pan'ze  or 

chim'pan-ze 
ki'rS-mSn-sI 
•  shlv'al-rTk 
Bhlv'ai-rQs 
shIv'Sl-rT 
klo'rid 

klo'rin  or  -rIn 
kris'tyan 

kris-tl-anl-tl 

kron-S-lojIk-a 

ki-li-fak'shon 

kim'i-fl-ka'shSa 

Ber'krim-skrib 
kief 

klgp'si-drS 
klark 

kli-m8k-ter'Tk  or 
klim-ak'ter-Tk 
klothz 
ko'balt 
k5ch'i-nel 
kSk'S-trls 
k5d1-fi 
kSg'ni-z8ns,  kSnl- 

k51'o-fon-T 
kul-er-if'ik 
kol-por-ter 

ko'mat 
ko'ma-tos 
kora'bSt  or  kum'- 
tom-ment' 

kSm-mis-sa'ri-St 

kom'mSn-wSlth 

kom-pgn'sat  or 
k5m'p5n-sat 
k5m'pla-z3ns 

kom'poz-Tt 
kom'post 
kSm'rad ;  formerly 

also  ki5m-rad' 
kbu'kav 


brSkT-41 
bra'vo 

brTch 
brSv'gt 
bro'mik 
bro'mid 
brSnz,  a.,  n,f 

bronz,  v, 
broch 
bud'dTzm 
bHl'lS-ttn 
boi 
bH'ro 
kab'&-rSt 
ka-kS'5 
kas'sSn 
kSl'siiT 
kaliks 
ka-mS11T-4 

k8m'el-lep'4rd 

kan-il' 

kSn-ta'ta 

ka-pll'lar-j 

ka'piin 
kSp'rin 
kSp'rl-fll 
kar-4.-v$n' 

kar'bin  or_kSr'blD 
kSrl-ka-tur,  n.  ; 

kSr-T-k4-tur',  v. 
kar'min 
kar'tm 
kar-toosh' 
kas'ment 
kaz'S-Qs 
kas'si-da 
kas'84-v4 
kav'ai-kad 
Be'drin 
fiS-lgs'tln 
figlT-bas-y 
sg-ment' 
Be'niS-bit 
slia-grin' 
kai-sgd'Un-y 

kai'de 
kai'driin 
sham'wa 
Bham'pan 

Bh5p'er-5n,  n. ; 

-5n,  V. 
chfir'y 
cher'ful 
kgmls-try 
sher-oot' 
chlm-pan'ze 

kir'fi-mSn-sj^ 

BhTv'41-rIk 

Bhlv'il-riis 

shlv'41-ry 

klorld 

klorln 

krlstl-in 

krls-tl-4n1-ty 

kron-ii-15j1k-&l 

ki-lT-fak'shiSn 

kIm-Tf-I-ka'shiin 

Ber-kQm-skrH/ 

klgf 

klep-si'dri 

klark 

kli-mak'ter-Ik 

klothz 

ko'bBlt 

k  ochl-nel 

kok'4-tri8 

kodl-fi 

kSnl-zans 

kiil-5f'tin-? 
kul-flr-Tfik 
kol'por-tfir 

ko'mat 
kSm'a-tos 
kiim'bat,  n. ;  -bit. 
kom'ment 

k8m-mIs-8Sr1-4t 

kSm'miin-wSlth 

kom'pSn-sat  or 
kom-pen'aat 

kum-plaz'ans  or 
kSra'pla-zaiw 

k6m'poz-it 

kSm'pSst 

ktim'rad 

kSntav 
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WEBSTER. 


WALKER. 


CoNOLAVB  k5n'k]av  or  k6a'-  kBng'klav 

CoNDniT  kSu'dIt  or  kQn'-  kQuMTt 

C0NFG3S0B  k5u-fSs'er  k5n'fSs-siSr 

CoNFUDANT,  71.  mosc.  k5D'fT-dSnt'  kSn-fe-dSnt' 


Confine,  v.  i. 

CONFISOATB,  V. 

CoNfli,  n. 

COKOENBB 
CONOLOBATE,  a. 

Connate 

Connoisseur 

cohsbbvatob 

consioneb 
consiqnoh 

consistobt 

Consols 
Consummate,  v. 

contehplate 

contemflatob 

Contents 
Contrite 
Convenient 
contebsblt 

Convivial 
Cony 

COOPEB 

Copaiba 
Copal 
Cordial 
Corollary 
Coronal,  a. 

CORSB 

Coterie 
Cotillon 
Cotyledonocs 
Counterpoise,  v.  t. 

COUNTEHSION,  V.  t. 

Countersink,  v.  t. 

COURIES 

Courteous 
couetesan 
Gbocodilb 
Cbystallinb 

CUIBASS 

CUBVET,  n. 

Ctmose 

Cynosubb 

Dahlia 

Daunt 

Deaf 

Decanal 

Deoantation 

Declinatobt 

Decorous 

Defile,  n. 

Deflagrable 

Deleble 

Demolition 

Demoniacal 

Demonolooy 

Demonstbatb 

Dejionstbatob 

Denudation 

Deposition 

Depot 

Desiccate 

Design,  v. 

Desist 

Detail,  n. 

Detestation 

Detinue 
Devastate 
Dlsbesis 

Diallaob,  n.  (Min.) 
Diamond 

Diatribe 
Dilate 

DiMISSOEY 

Diocesan 
Diphthong 
Disable,  v.  t. 
Discount,  v. 

Discrepancb 

Disdain,  n.  &  v. 
Disgrace,  n.  &  v. 
Disputable 
Dissyllable 

Diverse,  a. 

Docile 

Dbama 

DULIA 

Dynasty 


kSa'fin  or  k5n-fin'  k6n-fiu' 

kSn'fls-kat  or  kSu-fls'kat 

kSa-fIs'. 

koN'zha';  E.  kSn'je  k6u-je' 

kSn'ie-uer  k5n-je'niir 

kPn-glo'bSt  kOn-glo'bat 

k5u'ii£t  or  k5n-nat'  kOu-Dat' 

k5u'ni3-s0r' or -sur'  kb-nSs-sar' 

kSn'aer-va'ter  kCn-sSr-va'tfir 

k5n'sl-ne'  .... 

kSii-sIu'er  or  .... 

kSn'sT-nor' 

k5ii-sTs'to-ry  or  kBii'sIs-tttr-e 

kSn'sIs- 

kBu'sSlz  or  kSn-sSlz'  .... 

k5n's5m-mat  or  kBn-siSm'mat 

kOn-sQm'- 

k5n't8m-plat  or  kSu-tSm'plat 

k5n-tSm'- 

kSn'tSm-pla'ter  k5n-tSm'pla-tiir 


kBn'tSnts,  kBn-tSuts' 
kSn'trIt 
k5n-ven'yent 
k5n'vers-lj'  or 

kSn-vers'- 
kSn-vtv'I-al 
ko'ny  or  kQu'J 
koSp'er 
ko-pa'ba 
ko'pal 

kSr'jal,  kSrd'yal 
k5r'51-la-ry 
kSr'o-ual  or  ko-ro'- 
kOrs  or  kors 
ko'te-re' 

ko'te'ySN',  ko'tSl'- 
kSt'T-ISd'im-as 
koun'ter-poiz' 
koim'ter-sln' 
koun'ter-sTnk' 
koo'ri-er 
kfir'te-Sa 
kflr'te-z5n 
krSk'o-dn 
krls'tal-lin  or  -lln 
kwe-ras'  or  kwe'rSs 
kflr'vSt  or  kur-v§t' 
Bi'mos 

Bi'no-shur  or  stn'o- 
dal'y4  or  dal'ya 
dant 

dSf  or  def 
d?k'a-iioI 
de'kSn-ta'sUun 
de-kliu'a-to-ri^  or 

de-klTu'- 
de-ko'rus,  d6k'6-rila 
de-fn'  or  de'fll 
de-fla'gra-b'l,  dSf'la- 
del'e-b'l  or  dele-b'l 
dSm'o-lTsh'Qu 
dSm'o-nl'a-kal 
de'm5n-51'o-J2^  or 

dem'Sn- 
dSm'Sn-strat  or 

de-mon'- 
d8m'5n-stra'ter 

den'fl-da'shQn  or 

de'uu- 
dSp'o-zish'un,  de'pS 
de'po  ;  F.  da-po' 
des'ik-kat,  de-sTk'- 
de-zln'  or  de-sIn' 
de-zTst'  or  de-slst' 
de'tal  or  de-tal' 
dSt/Ss-ta'shOn  or 

de'tSs- 
dSt'i-nu 
dSv'as-tat 
dt-§r'e-si8 
di'al-laj 
di'a-muiid  or 

di'mtind 
di'a-trib 
dl-lat'  or  dt-laf 
dIm'Is-sS-rJ- 
dt-os'e-san,  di'o-se' 
dif 'thSng  or  dip'- 
dis-a'b'l 
dis'kounf  or 

dls-kount' 
dla-krep'aus 


k5n-tSuts' 
k5u'trit 
kSn-ve'ne-Snt 
kBa-vgrsle 

k5n-vtv'y51 

kfin'ne 

koo'pQr 


kSr'je-Sl 

kSr'o-lSr-e 

kBr-o'nSl 

kors 

ko-tQr-re' 

ko-tTl-ySng' 

kouu-tiir-poiz' 
kouu-tr^r-an' 

koo-rfr' 

kur'tslie-us 

kfir-te-zSn' 

kr5k'6-dil 

kris'tSl-lin  or  -ITn 

kwe-rSs' 

kur-vSt' 

sTn'o-shui  or  ai'no- 

dant 
dgf 

dgk-Sn-ta'ahiSn 
de-klIn'S-tiir-6 

de-ko'i'Qs 

de-fil' 

de-fla'grS-bl 

dSm-o-lIsh'iin 
dSni-o-m'2-kSl 
dem-o-nSl'o-je 

de-m5n'strat 

dSm-mSn-stra'tiir 

dSn-nu-da'ahSn 

-  d5p-po-zIah'iin 

de-sTkTjat 

de-sin' 

de-sTst' 

de-tal' 

det-gs-ta'shiSn 

de-tln'u 

de-vSs'tat 

dl-Sr'e-aTa 

di'S-mfind 


dis-dan'  or  dTz- 
dis-gras' 
dis'pu-ta-b'l 
dTa-silla-b'l  or 

dls'sil'- 
dl'vers  or  di-vere' 
dSa'Il  or  do'aTl 
drS'mS,  or  dTa'mi 
dfi-ll'a 

di'naa-tjf  or  dln'aa- 
dts-pgp'sj^ 


de-laf 

dTm'is-sfir-re 

di-os'se-s5n 

dip'thong 

diz-a'bl 

dTs-kounf 

disTsre-pSiis 

diz-dan' 
diz-graa' 

dls'pu-t5-bl,  dle-pu'- 
dis'sTl-lS-bl 

dI'vSra 

dBa'sIl 

dra'mS  or  drSm'mS 

du'le-5 

di'n5s-te  or  dIn'Sa- 

dls'pgp-ae 


SMART. 

kBug'klav 
kun'dtt 
kBu'iSa-siSr 
kBn'fe-dSut' 

kBu'fin 
kBu-fls'kat 

kBii'je 
k&u'je-nSr 

kBug'gl4-bat 
kBu-uat' 
kBii'naa-sQr' 
kBu'aer-va'tOr 

kBn-s^-ne' 
kBn-sS-nSr' 

kBu'ala-tiir-e 

kBn-sBlz' 
kBu-aOrn'mat 

kBn-tSm'plat 

kBn'tfim-pla'tQr 

kBu-tfiiita' 
kBn-trit',  kBn'trit 
kBn-ve'ue-Snt 
kBu-vera'le 

kBn-vTv'e-al 

ko'ne 

kobp'er 

ko-pa'b4 

ko'pal 

kor'de-al 

kBr'Bl-Iar-S 

kBr'4-nal 

kors 

kSt'Sr-e' 

ko-ttl'ySN 

kBfe-16d'o-naa 

koim'ter-poiz 

kSiin'ter-sin 

ko6r'e-er 

to'iirt-yiia 

kQr-te-z5n' 

krBk'ko-dn 

kris'tal-lln 

kwe'rSa 

kOr'vgt 

Bi-moa' 

si'no-zh'oor 

dale-a 

diint 

dgf 

dgk'a-nal 

de'kSn-ta'ahiSn 

de-kli'na-tQr-e 

de-kyrfis 

de'fll 

dgfla-grd-bl 

dele-bl 

dgm'o-lish'iin 

dSm'6-ni'a-kal 

d§m'Bn-51'o-je 

de-m5n'strat 

dgm'un-atra'tiSr 

dgn'u-da'ahiSn 

de'po-ztsh'Qn 

da-po' 

de-alk'kat 

de-sTn' 

de-sTat' 

de'tal 

de'tgs-ta'ahan 

dgfe-nu 
de-vSs'tat 
dt-gr'e-sTs 
dt-ai1a-je 
di'a-mund,  colL 

di'mund 
di'a-tri'be 
dl-laf 

dlmTs-sOr-e 
dJ-Ss'e-zan 
dip'thBng 
diz-a'bl 
dTs-kounf 

dis'kre-pana 

diz-dan' 
diz-gras' 
dTs'pu-t4-bl 
dia-sina-bl 

di'vers 

dos'sll 

drSm'i 

du'le-i 

dIn'as-tS 

dIs-pSp'ai 
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kBug'klav  kBn'klav 

ktm'dit  kun'dtt  or  k5n'- 

kSu'fes-or,  kon-fSs'-  kBn-fgs'ser 

kBn-fe-d5nt'  kBn'fl-dSnf 


kon-fln'  or  kBu'fin 
kon-fJs'kat 

kBn'je 
kBn'je-ner  or 

koii-je'- 
koii-glo'bat 
kon-iiat' 

kBii-nis-sur'  or  -eCr' 
kBu'aer-va-tor 

kBu-se-ue' 
kBn-ae-nOr' 

kBn'ais-to-re  or 

kou-sls'- 
kBn-sBlz',  kBn'aBlz 
kou-sQni'mat 

kon-tgm'plat 

kon-tgm'pla-tor  or 

kBu'tem- 
kon-tgnts',  kBn'tgnts 
kBn'trit 
kon-ven'yent 
k8n'vers-le  or 

kon-vera'- 
kon-vlv'e-al  or  -yal 
kiiii'e  or  ko'ne 
koop'er  or  k55p'er 
ko-pe'ba 
ko'pal 

kord'yal,  k8r'de-a] 
kBr'ol-la-re,  ko-rBl'- 
ko-ro'nal  or  kBr'o- 
kora  or  k8ra 
ko-te-re' 
ko-tTl'yiin 
k8t-e-led'o-n5s 
koun-ter-poiz' 
kouu-ter-slu' 
koun-ter-sTnk' 
koo'rer 

kQr'te-us,  kort'yus 
kflr-te-z5n' 
krBk'o-dll  or  -dil 
kris'tal-lin  or  -ITn 
kwe-rSa'  or  kwe'rSs 
kflr'vet  or  kur-vSf 
ai-moa' 

el'no-sur  or  sln'o- 
dale-a 
dant 
dgf 

dgk'a-nal  or  de-ka'- 
dSk-an-ta'sliun 
de-klTn'a-to-re 

de-ko'rua,  dgk'o-rua 

de-fn' 

de-fla'gra-bl,  dgfla- 

dgl'e-bl 

dgm-o-lTah'un 

dgm-o-ni'a-kal 

de-nion-Bl'o-je  or 

dSm-on- 
de-mSn'strat 

dSm'on-stra-tor  or 

de-mon'- 
dgn-u-da'shun 

dgp-o-zlsh'un 
de-po' 

de-alk'kat 
de-sin'  or  de-zin' 
de-sTst' 

de-tal'  or  de'tal 
det-es-ta'shun 

dgfe-nii  or  de-tln'u 
de-vas'tat  or  dgv'as- 
di-gr'e-sTa 
di-Slla-je 
di'a-mond  or 

di'mond 
di'a-trib,  dT-5f  re-be 
de-lat'  or  di-laf 
dim'ia-so-re 
di-os'e-sSn,  -o-se'aau 
dip'thong 
d"?-a'bl 
dTa-kounf 

dis'kre-pSna 

diz-dan' 
diz-gras' 
dTs'pu-ta-bl 
dTs-aTna^bl,  dTs'stl- 

di'vers 

dBs'il 

dra'ma  or  drSm'i 

dii'le-a, 

di'nas-te  or  din'as- 

dis'pep-se,  dia-pSp'- 


kBu-fin' 
kBn-fls'kat 

kong'zha 
kBu-je'uer 

kBu'glo-bat 
kBu-uat' 
kBii'iiTs-ser' 
kBn'ser-va'ter 

kBu'jjT-ue' 
kBu-si'ner  or 
kBu'sT-uBr' 
k5u-sTs'ter-I 

kBn'aBlz,  kBn-sBlz' 
k5n-sum'mat 

kBu-tgm'plat 

kBn'tgm-pla'ter 


kBn'klav 
kBu'dtt  or  kun'- 
kon-fes'er  or  kBu'- 
kBn'fl-dSnt  or 

kon-fT-dSut' 
kBn-fin' 
kBn-fTs'kat  or 

kBu'fls- 
kBn'je ;  Fr.  koN-zlia 
kSn-je'uer  or 

kBn'j6n-er 
k5n'glo-bat 
kBn'uat 
kBn'Ts-sur 
k5ii-ser-va'ter  or 

kBii'ser-va-ter 
kBn-sin-e' 
k8n-ain'5r 

k8n'sls-t5r-l 


kBn'aSlz 
kBn'ailm-at 

k8n-tgm'plat  or 

kBn'tem- 
kBn-tgm'pIat-er 


kBn'klav 
kuu'dTt 
Ktin-fea'sflr 
kBn'n-dant 

kun-fin' 
kBu'fis-kat 

k8u-ja' 
kBn'jg-ner 

kBn'glo-biSt 
kBu'iiat 
kon-nua-aflr' 
kQn-aer'va-tflr  09 
kun'tor-va-tQr 
k8n-sin-e' 
kfin-ain'Qr 

kBn'ats-tflr-y 

k5n-sBlz' 
k8n'sOm-mat 

kOn-tgm'plat  or 

kBn'tem- 
kun-tgm'pla-tdr 


B 


kBu-tguta',  kBn'tgnts  kBn'tenta,  kBu-tgnta'  kBn'tgnta,  kun-tgnts' 
kBn'trit  kBn'trit  kBn'trit 

kBn-ve'uT-gnt  kBn-ve'nI-gnt  kun-ve'nT-ent 

kBn-vers'lI  kBn'vers-lI  kun'vera-lj^ 


kBn-vTv'I-ai 

ko'nT 

k(56p'er 

ko-pa'b5 

ko'pSl  or  ko  p51' 

kBr'dT-51 

kBr'Bl-ler-T 

kBr'o-nSl  or  kB-ro'- 

kBra 

ko'ter-e 

ko-tTl'yHn 

kBtT-le'dB-nHa 

koun'ter-poiz 

koun'ter-sin 

koun'ter-slnk 

koor'i-er 

kert'yus 

ker'tg-zSn 

krSk'o-dn 

kris'tai-lIn 

kwT-rSa' 

ker'vgt 

si'raoz 

si'no-zh36r 

da'll-a 

dant 

dgf 

dgk'S-n$l 

de'kSn-ta'aliun 

dg-klin'5-ter-I 

dg-ko'rQs 

dg-fil'  or  de'fn 

dgf'lS-grS-bl 

dgl'g-bl 

dgm'B-lTah'fin 

dgm-o-ni'a-kSl 

de'mou-ol'B-jI 

de-mBn'etrat  or 

dgm'Bn- 
dgm'on-stra'ter 

dgn'ii-da'shSn 

de'po-zTsb'un 

dg-po' 

des'Tk-kat 

dg-ziu'  or  d5-ain' 

dg-sTst' 

de'tal 

de'tgs-ta'shOn 

dgtT-nu 

dSv'5s-tat 

di-e're-als 

di'Sl-laj 

di'S-milnd 

di'S-trib 

di-laf 

dini'Ta-ser-I 

di-Bs'e-aan 

dip'thong 

dTs-a'bl 

dTa-kounf,  R.  dTr/- 

dia-krep'Sns  or 

dis'krep- 
dTa-dan' 
dTs-graa' 
dts'pu-tS-bl 
dTs-aTl'15-bl 

di-vera'  or  di'vers 

dBs'Tl  or  do's!! 

dram'5 

du-li'S 

dTn'Ss-tt 

dts-pgp'al 


kBn-vT'vTSl 

ko'nT 

koo'per 

ko-pa'b5 

ko-pSl' 

kBr'dT-51 

kB'rBl-lS-rl 

k8-ro'nal 

kBrs 

ko'tS-re 

kS-tel-yBN 

kot-II-e'don-Ds 

koun'ter-poiz 

koun-ter-sin' 

koun-ter-sTnk' 

koo're-er 

kort'e-iSs 

kort'e-zSn 

kro'ko-dn 

krls'tal-in 

kwT-rSs' 

ker-vgf 

eiui'os 

sin'o-zhoor 

da'lT-5 

dant 

dgf 

de'kan-51 

de-kSiit-a'shBn 

de-kliu'S-tSr-T 

de-ko'rua 

de-fil' 

de-fla'grS-bl 

de'ie-bl 

de-mo-lT'shon 

de-mo-ni'ak-Sl 

de-mBn-ol'o-jI 

de-mon'strat 

dg'mon-strat-er 

de-nud-a'ahBn 

de-po-zT'sh8n 

dg-po' 

de-tTk'at 

dg-sin'  or  dS-zin' 

de-sTsf 

de-tal' 

de-tgst-a'sh5n 


kQn-vTvl-al 

ko'ni^ 

koop'er 

kSp-i'bi 

ko-pal' 

k6r'dT-iil 

kor'Bl-la-ry,  kB-rBl'. 

kB-ro'nal  or  kSr'Q- 

kSrs 

ko'ter-T 

ko-tel-y3N 

kot-Tl-e'dun-fia 

koun'ter-poiz 

kouii-ter-ein' 

koun-ter-eTnk' 

koor'T-er 

koit'S-us 

kort'g-z4n 

krokTi-dil 

kris'tal-lin 

kwT-rSa' 

kQr-vgf 

si'iiioa 

alii'u-sur 

dalT-a 

dant 

dgf 

dgk'4n-41 

de-kSnt-a'shuu 

dg-khn'a-tQr-y 

dg-ko'riis,  dgl.  u-rfl/ 

dg-fil' 

dg-fla'gra-bel 

del'e-bel 

dgm-ii-lT'ahun 

dg-mo-ni'a-kil 

de-mun-81'u-jy 

dS-ruBn'strat  or 

dem'un- 
dgm'un-strat-fir 

de-nud-a'ahSn 

de-pBz-T'shun 

dgp'o 

de-sTk'kat 

dg-zin' 

dg-7.Tsf 

dg-tal'  or  de'tal 

de-tgs-ta'shun 


Q 


H 


dg'tT-nu  dgft-nu 

dg'v5s-tat  dgv'as-tat 

di-e'rS-aTa  or  di-B'-  di-e'rg-sTa 

di'Sl-aj  or  di-al15-je  di'al-laj  or  di-Sl'li-je 

di'a-mond  di'a-miind 


di'a-trib 

di-laf 

dT-mTa's8-rI 

di-os'gs-Sn,  di'o-sea- 

dTf'thong  or  dTp'- 

dis-a'bl 

dis-kount' 

dis'krep-ans  or 

dTa-krgp'- 
dTa-dan' 
dTa-graa' 
dTs-put'S-bl 
dTs'sTl-ia-bl 

di-vera'  or  di'vers 

do'sil  or  dB'sTl 

dra/mS 

du1T-5 

din'Sa-ti 

dis-pgp'at 


di'a-trib 

di-laf 

dTm'Ts-sQr-y 

di-os'g-san 

dTf 'thong 

dis-a'bel 

dTa-kounf 

dTs-krgp'4n8 

dTs-dan' 
dis-gras' 

dis-pu'ta-bel,  dls'pu. 
dis-sTl'la-bel 

di-vera'  or  di'vera 

do'sil  or  dBsIl 

dra'ma 

du'lT-a 

dTn'as-tJ^ 

dTa-pgp'aJ 


K 


M 


ixxviii 
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GOCLESIASTIO 

Sk-kle'zI-Ss'tTk 

Sk-kle-zhe-Ss'tIk 

gk-kle'ze-5s'tlk 

gk-kle-ze-Ss'tik 

gk-kle'zT-Ss'tIk 

gk-kle'zT-as'tIk 

gk-kle-zT-Ss'tlk 

Economic 

e'ko-nom'ik,  gk'o- 

6k-ko-nom'ik 

gk'6-nom'Ik 

gk-o-nom'ik,  o-ko- 

gk'o-nSm'ik 

e-kon-5m'Tk 

gk-fi-nom'ik 

E'ek 

ar  or  Sr  ;  52 

* 

ar 

Sr 

ar 

ar 

Sr 

Egotism 

e'go-tiz'm  or  Sg'o- 

e'go-tizm 

gg'o-tizm 

e'go-tizm  orgg'o- 

gg'o-ttzra 

e'g5t-Tzm 

gg'u-tizm 

Egregious 

e-gre'ju3  or  -jT-us 

e-gre'je-us 

e-gre'je-us 

e-gre'jus 

g-gre'jl-u3 

e-gre'jT-as 

e-gre'ji-iis 

Either 

e'ther  or  i'ther 

e'thtir 

e'ther 

e'ther 

e'ther  or  i'ther 

e'ther  or  i'ther 

e'ther  or  i'ther 

Eleemosynary 

el'e-m5s'T-iia-ry  or 

61'e-moz'- 
e-le'ji-iSk  or  gl'e-ji'- 

gl-e-mSz'e-nar-e 

el'e-moz'e-nar-6 

81-e-mSs'e-na-ie 

gl'g-m5z'T-ner-I 

gl-e-mbs'T-na-rl 

g-le-mus'in-a-ry 

Elegiac 

Sl-e-jl'3k 

Sl'e-ji'Sk 

51-e-ji'ak 

gl'e-ji'ak 

gl-e'jT-ak  or  el-e-ji'- 

g-15-jl'3k 

Elephantoid 

61'e-fan-toid' 

.    .    .     . 

.     . 

el'e-fan-toid 

el'S-fSu'toid 

gl-e-fant'oid 

el-g-fSn'toid 

Elongation 

e'15n-ga'shun 

Sl-5ng-ga'sh5n 

S'lon-ga'shun 

Sl-ong-ga'shun 

e'long-ga'shiin 

e-18ng-ga'shon 

e-lon-ga'shun 

Elytron 

Sl'i-'tron  or  e-U'tr5n 

.    .    .    • 

[jj^re-ll'tra] 

gl'e-tr6n 

eri-tron 

gIT-tron 

g-Ii'tron 

Embrasure 

gm-bra'zhiJr 

5m-br5'zhur 

Sm'bri-zur' 

6m-bra-zhur'  or 
em-bra'zhur 

gm-bra'zhd6r 

gm-bra'zhur 

em-braz'ur  or 
gm-bra-zur' 

Empiric,  n. 

5m-pir'Tk 

Bm'pe-rik  or 
gm-pTr'ik 

Sm-pTrTk 

em-pir'ik  or 
gm'pe-rik 

6m-pTr'Tk 

5m-pT'rik 

em-plrik 

Empyrean,  n. 

Sm'pl-re'an 

Sm-pi-re'Sn  or 
gm-pTr'e- 

Sm'pe-re'an 

Sm-pe-re'au  or 
em-ptr'e-an 

Sm'pT-re'Sn 

em-pi-re'an 

gm-pir-e'&n 

Enfilade 

gn'fi-lad' 

gn-fe-lad' 

BN'fJ-lad' 

Sn-fe-lad' 

5n'fT-lad' 

5n-fT-Iad' 

gn'fl-lad 

Enigmatic 

e'nTg-mSt'Tk,  gn'ig- 

gn-lg-matik 

e'nig-raat'ik 

e-nig-mafik 

gn'Tg-mafTk 

e-iiTg-matlk 

g-nlg-mat'Tk 

Enneason 

gn'ne-a-gon 

•     .     .     • 

gn-ne'a-eon 
Su'sin-se 

en-ne'a-g5n,  Sn'ne- 

Sn'ne-a-gon 

gn'ne-a-gSn 

gn'ng-a-gon 

Ensigncy 

gn'am-sy 

gn'sTn-se 

8r.'sin-se 

gn'sin-si 

6n'sin-si^ 

gn'sin-sy 

Enunciation 

e-nun'sT-a'sliun  or 
-shT-a'shun 

e-nun-she-a'shiin 

e-nun'she-a'shOn 

e-uuu-she-a'shun 

e-nun'si-a'shfin  or 
-shT-a'shun 

e-niin'sT-a'shSn  or 
-shT-a'shCn 

e-niin-sT-a'shSa. 

EIttelop.  n. 

gn-vgl'op 

.    .    .    . 

.     .     .     . 

en-v51'op 

.    .    .    . 

En'vSl-op 

gn'vel  op 

Envelope,  n. 

go'vgl-op  or 
as've-lop' 

5n-ve-lop' 

CNv'lQp 

ang-ve-lop'  or 
gn've-lop 

5i>'vgl-op 

gn'vSl-op 

5n'vel-op 

Envibons 

gn-vl'r5nz  or 

6n-ve-ronz'  or 

Sn've-rfinz 

en-vi'ronz  or 

Bu'vT-rSnz  or 

gn-vi'ronz 

gn-vi'rUnz 

gn'vt-ronz 

gn-vi'runs 

gn've-rSnz 

gn-vi'ronz 

Epicubean 

gp'T-ku-re'an  or 

-ku're-an 
gp'ok  or  e'pok 

gp-e-ku-re'Sn 

Sp'e-ku-re'an 

8p-e-ku-re'an 

Sp'l-kii-re'an 

S'pT-ku-re'an 

gp-T-kiS-re'4ii 

Epoch 

gp'Sk  or  e'p5k 

Sp'Sk 

gp'ok  or  e'pSk 

e'p5k 

e'pok 

e'pSk 

Equable 

eTiwa-bU 

e'kwa-bl 

gk'wa-bl 

e'kwa-bl 

gk'wa-bl 

e'kwa-bl 

e'kwa-bel 

Equerry 

gk'wgr-ry,  e-kwgr'rj 

•    •    .    . 

gk'wgr-re 

gk'vve-re,  e-kvvgr'e 

gk'w6r-i 

g'kwg-ri 

g'kwgr-rj 

Ere 

ar  or  3r  ;  52 

ar 

ar 

ar 

ar 

ar 

Sr 

Erring 

er'ring  or  gr'rlng 

.    .    .    . 

Sr'rlng 

gr'ing 

er'rTng 

gring 

gring 

ESCALOP 

gs-kol'up 

BkQllup 

.     .     .     . 

skollop  or  es-k51'up 

gs-kai'op 

gs-k51'15p 

gs-kSl'up 

Espionage 

gs'pT-s-naj  or  -nazh' 

,    .    ,    , 

5s'pe-6-nazh 

es'pe-o-uaj  or  -nazh 

gs'pe-o-naj',  -nazh' 

gs'pi-on-aj 

gs'pl-un-lj 

Essayist 

gs'sa-ist 

ga-sa'tst 

Ss'sa-lBt 

gs'sa-Tst  or  es-sa'ist 

gs'sa-Tst 

gs'sa-Tst 

gs'sa-Ist 

Etiquette 

et'i-kgf 

gt-e-kgf 

Bfe-kSf 

gt-e-ket' 

6tT-kgt' 

gt'T-ket 

gfl-kgt 

EURIPUS 

6-ll'pU8 

u-ri'pus 

u're-pHs 

u-ri'pus  or  u're-pus 

u-ri'pils 

u-ri'pQs 

Evangelical 

e'v5n-jgl1-kal  or 

gv'an- 
ggz-Ss'er-bat 

gv-an-jSl'e-kai 

gvan-jSlT-kal 

e-van-jgl'e-kal  or 

gv-an- 
egz-Ss'er-bat 

e'v5n-jei'I-kai 

e-van-jS11k-ai 

e-van-jel'Ik-ai 

Exacerbate 

5gz-5s'gr-bat 

ggz-as'er-bat 

gks-as'er-bat 

gks-as'er-bat 

gks-as'er-bat 

Excerpt,  n. 

gk-serpt' 

.     .    .    . 

gks-Berpt' 

eks-serpt',  eks'serpt 

gk-serpf 

gk-serpt' 

gks-serpt' 

Excretive 

gks-kre'tiv,  gks'kre- 

gks'kre-tTv 

gks-kre'tlv 

gks'kre-tTv,  eks-kre' 

-  eks-kre'tTv 

gks'ki-e-tiv 

gks-kre'tiv 

Excretory 

gks-kre'to-i'^  or 
gks'kre- 

gkaTtre-tur-e 

gks-kre'tur-S 

gks'kre-to-re  or 
eks-kre'- 

eks-kre'ter-I 

gks'kre-to-rl 

gkE-kre'tQr-3? 

Executive 

ggz-Sk'u-tlv  or  gks- 

ggz-gk'u-ttv 

gks-Sk'u-tIv 

egz-gk'u-tTv 

ggz-gk'u-tTv 

ggz-gk'ut-iv 

ggz-gk'iJ-tlv 

Exemplary 

ggz'gm-pla-i-y 

ggz'em-pl5r-e 

ggz'gm-plar-e 

Sgz'em-pla-re 

ggz'gm-pler-T 

ggz'em-pia-rl 

ggz-Sm'plar-y 

Exhalation 

Sks'ha^la'sliun  or 

ggz'a- 
5ks-hal'  or  ggz-al' 

Sks-hS-la'shfin 

gks'ha^la'shun 

egz-ha-la'shim 

gks'ha-la'shiin 

ggz-hS-la'shSn 

ggz-ha-la'shOn- 

Exhale 

ggz-hal' 

ggz-hal' 

egz-hal' 

ggz-hal' 

ggz-hal' 

ggz-hal' 

Exhaust 

ggz-ast' 

egz-hast' 

ggz-hasf 

egz-hast' 

ggz-hasf 

ggz-hasf 

ggz-hasf 

Exhaustion 

ggz-as'chun 

ggz-has'chiSn 

ggz-hasf yun ; 
colioq.  -shun 

egz-hast'yun 

ggz-hast'yiin 

ggz-hasfy5n 

ggz-hast'yQn 

Exile,  n. 

Sks'n 

gks'il 

gks'il 

gks'il 

ggzll  or  gks'il 

Sgz'il;  obs.  ggz-il' 

ggz'n 

Exile,  v. 

gks'il 

gg-zfl' 

gks'il 

egz-il'  or  gks'il 

ggzll  or  eksll 

ggzTI ;  obs.  ggz-il' 

ggz'Il 

Explicative 

gks'plT-ka-tIv 

6ks'ple-ka-tlv 

gks'ple-ka'tiv 

Sks'ple-ka-tiv 

eks'plT-ka'tTv 

gks'plT-kat-Tv 

gks'pll-ka-tiv 

Explicatory 

gks'pli-ka'tS-i^ 

.    .    .    . 

gks'ple-ka'tur-e 

Sks'ple-ka-to-re 

gks'plT-ka'ter-T 

gks'plT-ka-to-rl 

gke'pll-ka-tflr-y- 

Exploratory 

gks-plor'a-to-r5  or 
gks-pl5r'- 

Sks-pl5r'5-tilr-e 

gks-pl5r'a-tiir-e 

eks-pl5r'a-tor-e 

gks-plor'a-ter-X 

gks-plor'a-to-rl 

gks-plor'a-tUr-f 

EXFUBOATE 

gks'ptir-gat  or 

gks-pfir'-  __ 

.... 

gks-pQr'gat 

eks-pflr'gat 

gks-per'gat 

gks-per'gat 

gks-pflr'gat 

Expueoator 

gks'pur-ga'ter  or 
gks-pflr'ga-ter 

.... 

gks-pflr'gi-tiir 

eks-pfir'ga-tor  or 
gks'pur-ga- 

gks-per'ga-ter 

gks-per'gat-er 

gks-pflr'ga-tSr 

Exsiccate 

5ks'sTk-kat,  eks-sik'- 

gk-sik'kat 

gks-sik'kat 

eks-sTk'kat 

gk-sTk'kat 

gk-sik'kat 

gks-sik'kat     _ 

Extirpate 

gka'ter-pat,  eks-ter'- 

gk-stgr'pat 

gks-ter'pat 

eks-ter'pat 

gks-ter'pat 

gk-sterp'at 

gks'ter-pat 

Extirpator 

gks'ter-pa'ter  or 
gks-ter'pa-ter 

gk-ster'pa-tfir 

gks-ter'pa^tur 

eks-ter'pa-tor  or 
gks'tir-pa- 

gks-ter'pa-ter 

gk-sterp'at-er 

gks'ter-pa-tflr 

Extraordinary 

Sks-trSr'dT-na-i-J  or 
gks'tra-8r'- 

gks-trSr'de-uSr-e 

gks-trSr'de-nar-S 

eks-tr8r'de-na-re  or 
gks-tra-Sr'- 

gks-trSr'di-ner-T  or 
eks'trS-Sr'- 

gks-tra-or'dln-a-rl 

gks-tra-Sr'din-a-TJ^ 

Exude 

gks-«d'  or  ggz-ud' 

gk-sud' 

gks-sud' 

eks-iid' 

gks-ud' 

gks-ud' 

ggz-nd' 

Exultation 

gks'ul-ta'shun,  ggz'- 

gks-ul-ta'shiSn 

Sgz'ul-ta'shSn 

egz-ul-ta'shun 

ggz'ul-ta'shQn 

gks-iilt-a'shSn 

ggz-ul-ta'shDn 

Eyrie  or  Eyry 

a'rj^  or  e'rf 

a're 

e'rS 

Sr'e 

e'rT  or  a'ri 

i'rl 

i'rl 

Facial 

fa'shol 

fa'sh'al 

fa'shal 

fa'shT-ai 

fa'shl-ai 

fa'sl-al  or  fa'shi-M 

Falchion 

fal'chfin 

fal'shun 

fal'chun 

fal'chun  or  -shun 

fal'shun 

fal'shou 

fal'shun 

Fallen 

fal''n 

fain 

fal'hi 

fal'n 

fal'gn 

fal'en 

Familiarity 

fa-mil'yar'i-W^  or 

-T-Sr'i-tj? 
fe'bril  or  fgb'ril 

fS^mll-ye-Sr'e-te 

fa-mTl'g-ar'g-tS 

fa-mll-ye-ar'e-te 

fa-mTl'i-ar'T-tl 

fa-mIl'T-3'rI-« 

fa-mil-I-ar'I-tJ 

Febeilb 

fgb'ril 

fgb'rn 

feniril  or  fgb'ril 

fgb'rTl 

fe'brn 

fe'brfl 

Feopp 

fgf 

m 

fgf 

fgf 

fgf 

fgf 

fef 

Feofpee 

fgf-fe' 

fgf'fe 

fgf-fe' 

fef'fe  or  fgf-fe' 

fgf-fe' 

fgf'fe 

fef'fe 

Ferrule 

fgr'ril  or  -rul 

fer'ril 

fSr'robl 

fgr'ril  or  fSr'rul 

fer'reSl 

fe'rul 

fer'rul 

Fertile 

fer'til  or  -til 

fgr'til 

fer'til 

fer'til 

fer'tn  or  -ttl 

fer'tn  or  -til 

fer'tn  or  -til 

Ferule 

fgr'Tl  or  -ul 

•    •    .    ■ 

•        ■        > 

fgr'ul 

fgr'iil 

fg'rfil 

fer'ul 

Fetichism 

f e'tish-Iz'm,  fgt'ish- 

.... 

fe'tish-Tzm 

fgt'e-shizm 

fe'tTsh-Tzm 

fe'tish-Tzm 

fe'tish-Tzm 

Fetid 

fgt'id  or  f e'tid 

iWU 

fgt'Td 

fefid 

fgt'Td  or  f e'tld 

fe'tld 

fe'tld 

FiBRLNODS 

fi'bri-nus  or  f  ib'rT- 

.    .    • 

• 

fib're-nus 

fi'brTn-iis 

fi'brln-us 

fi'brln-us 

FlELDPARB 

feld'fSr' 

fel'far 

feld'far;  coll.  iSl'- 

feld'fSr 

feld'far 

feld'far 

feld'fSr 

Financier 

fin'Sn-ser' 

fin-n3n-8er' 

fin'an-ser' 

fin-an-ser' 

fT-nan'ser 

fi-nau'ser 

fl-nan'ser 

Finochio 

fi-no'chi-o 

fe-no'she-o 

fin'otch-o 

fe-no'she-o 

.     .     .    . 

fl-no'ke-o 

fl-no'kl-o 

Flaunt 

flant  or  flaiit 

flant 

flant 

flant 

flant 

flant 

flant 

Florentine 

fl5r'en-ten'or  -tin 

•     • 

■        •        •        ■ 

flSr'en-tin  or  -tin 

fl5r'gn-tTn 

flii'rgn-tin 

fliSr'en-tin 

Floriocltubb 

flo'rI-kill'tiSr  or 
fl5r'i-;  135 

.... 

.... 

flor'e-kult-yur 

flor'T-kiil'tur 

flo'rl-kai-tur 

fl5r-T-kul'tur 

Florist 

flo'rTst  or  flor'ist 

flo'rTst 

flo'rTst 

florist 

flor'ist 

flor'ist 

flSr'Iet 

Folio 

f ol'yo  or  fo'lT-o 

fole-o 

font-t 

fo^e-o  or  fol'yo 

fo'lT-o 

fo'lT-o 

fo'lT-o 

Foeat 

for'a  or  fo-ra' 

•    > 

•        >        . 

fo-ra'  or  for'a 

for  i 

f5'ra 

for'a 

Forefathee 

ioT'i-i/theT 

for-fa'thOr 

for'fa-ther 

for'fa-ther,  for-fa'- 

for'fath-er 

for'fa-ther 

for'fa-ther 

Forehead 

for'ed 

for'hgd 

f or'hed ;  coll.  f Sr'gd 

for'ed  or  forOiSd 

for'gd 

for'hgd  or  fSr'ed 

for'hgd 

Forerunner 

for-run'ner,  f  or'run'- 

■  for-run'nOr 

for-run'ner 

for-run'ner 

for'run-ner 

for-riin'er 

for-riin'ner 

Fortnight 

fSrf  nif  ;  in  U.  S. 
often  f8rt'nit 

fSrfnit 

fSrt'nit 

f8rf  nit  or 
f8rt'nit 

forVnit 

fort'nit 

fSrfnIt 

Fracas 

f  ra'kas ;  F.  f ra/ka/ 

•         •         >         • 

fra-kaT 

fra'kas  or  fra-ka' 

fra-ka' 

fra-ka 

fr4-ka' 

Franchise 

f ran'chiz  or 
fran'chiz 

frSn'tshTz 

fran'chTz 

fran'chiz 

fran'chiz  or 
fran'chiz 

fran'chiz 

frSn'chiz,  n.  &  a., 
-chiz,  V. 

Fraternize 

fra'ter-niz  or  f  rSfer- 

... 

fri-ter'niz 

fra-ter'niz 

frat'er-niz 

fra'ter-niz 

frat'er-niz 

Fbaternizee 

frSt^r-nl'zer 

... 

.    .    .    . 

fra-ter'niz-er 

frafer-ni'zer 

fra'ter-niz-er 

frafer-niz-er 

Frontier 

fron'ter 

f  ron'tsher,  frSnf yer 

frSn'ter 

fron'ter 

fron'ter 

fr5n'ter 

fron'ter 

Fuchsia 

fu'shi-4  or  f u'shi 

.    .    .     • 

fu'she-a 

fli'she-a 

fu'shT-a 

fii'shl-a,  fobk'sI-5 

fjik'sl-a,  gen.  f u'Bh!(- 

Fusil,  n. 

fu'zTl 

fu-ze' 

fS'zn 

f u'zil  or  fu-ze' 

fu'zTl 

fvi'zTl 

fuz'Il 

Futile 

fu'tll 

fu'tH 

fu'tn 

fu'til 

fu'tn  or  -til 

fu'tn 

fu'tn 
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WEBSTER. 

WALKER. 

S3IAET. 

WORCESTER. 

STORMONTH. 

IMPERIAL  Die 

r.    ENCYC.   DICT 

Gadoid 

ga'doid 

.... 

gSd'oid 

ga'doid 

. 

gad'oid 

gad'oid 

Gaelic 

gal'Ik 

•    .    .    . 

ga'gl-ik 

ga'lik 

gallk  or  ga/- 

gal'Ik 

gal'ik 

Gainsay 

gau'sa'  or  ran'sa' 

gan-sa' 

gan'sa 

gan-sa'  or  gan'sa 

gan'sa 

gau'sa 

gau'sa 

Oallant,  n. ;  a., 

gal-15nt' 

gSl-lant',  n.  / 

g31-lauf 

gal-lant' 

gai-iant' 

gai'lSnt  or  gai-15nt' 

gai'lant  or  gM-lgnf 

polite. 

gSl-15nt',  a. 

Gallatb 

gSl'lat 

.    .    .    . 

gal'at 

gSl'Iat 

gai'lat 

gSl'lat 

gSl'lat 

Gallic,  a.^fr.  galls 

gai'lTk 

.    .    .    . 

gal'Ik 

gal'ik 

gal'llk 

gal'Ik 

gai'lIk 

Gallows 

galias  or  -Itz 

gSl'lQs 

giiiaaa 

gSl'lus 

gaiioz 

gSl'loz 

gSl'loz 

G^ALOCHB 

ga-losh' 

g5-lo3h' 

ga-Iosh' 

ga-losh' 

gS-15sh' 

gS-18sh' 

ga-lBsh' 

Gantlet 

giSnt'lgt 

gSnt'lgt 

gSutast 

gaut'let 

gant'lgt 

gant'lgt 

gant'lgt 

Gape 

giip,  in  Eng.  tmi.  gap  giip 

K?^,. 

gap  or  gap 

gap 

gap 

gap 

Garden 

gar'd'n 

gar'dn 

g'ar'dn 

gar'dn  or  -den 

gar'dn 

gar'dn 

gard'n 

Gakbote 

gSr-rot' 

.    •         • 

gSr-rof 

gar-rot' 

gS-rSt' 

g5-r8t' 

gar-r8t' 

Gaseous 

gas'e-Qs  or  gSz'- 

.    .    .    . 

g5z'e-u8 

gSz'e-Qs  or  ga'ze-us 

ga'ze-Qs 

ga'ze-iis 

ga'ze-as 

Gaunt 

gaut 

gaat 

giint 

gant 

gant 

gant 

gant 

Gauntlet,  glove 

gaut'ISt 

gautlgt 

ganflgt 

gaut'let 

gant'lgt 

gant'lgt 

gant'lgt 

Gavelkind 

gSv'Sl-kind' 

gSv'Il-kind 

gSv'gl-kind 

gav'el-kind 

g^v'gl-kind 

ga'vgl-kind 

ga'vel-kind 

Gavot 

gSv'ot  or  g4-v5t' 

.    ... 

ga-vof 

gav'ot 

.    .    .    . 

ga-v8t' 

g4-T8t' 

Gazon 

ga-zoon' 

gSz-oon' 

ga-zoN' 

ga-zoon' 

ga-zoon' 

gaz-8N' 

Genealogy 

jSn'e-51'6-jy 

je-ne-SI'o-je 

je'ue-Sl'6-je 

jSn-e-ai'o-je 

je'ne-ai'5-jl 

je-ue-81'o-jl 

jg-ng-ai'a-jy 

Gentilism 

jgn'tn-Tz'm 

jgn'tn-Izm 

jgn'te-llzm 

jgn'til-izm 

jgn'til-Izm 

.    .    .     . 

jgn'til-izm 

Geyser 

gl'ser  or  gi'zer 

•    •    •    • 

ge'ser 

gi'ser 

gi'zer 

gi'zer 

giz'er 

Giraffe 

ji-r5f' 

.... 

Zilt-lii' 

je-rSf' 

jl-raf  or  zhT- 

jl-rSf 

jl-raf 

Girandole 

jlr'an-dol 

•    •    .    . 

zhe'rin-dftl 

jlr'an-dol 

jir'Sn-dol  or  zhlr'- 

ji'ran-dol 

jir'an-dol 

Glactee 

gla'sher,  glSsT-er 

.    .     .    - 

glSs'e-er 

gias'e-er 

glSsT-er,  gla'shl-er 

glS'shl-er 

glSs'I-er 

Glacis 

gla'sTs  or  gl4-ses' 

gla'sTs  or  glS-sez' 

gla-ses' 

gla'sis  or  gla-ses' 

gla'se  or  gla'als 

gla'els 

gla'sis 

Glucose 

glu'kos' 

.    .    .    . 

glu-kos' 

glu'kos 

gloo'kos 

glu-kos' 

glu'kos 

Gnomic 

n5m'Ik 

.    .    .    . 

uBmlk 

nSm'ik 

no'mlk 

nom'Ik 

no'mlk 

Gouoe,  n.  &  V. 

gouj  or  gooj 

gooj 

gooj 

gouj  or  gooj 

gooj 

gouj 

gouj 

Gourd 

gord  or  goord 

gord  or  goord 

eJord 

gord  or  goord 

goord 

gord  or  goord 

goord 

Gratulatoey 

grSt'u-li-to-rJ 

grStsh'u-la-tiir-e 

grat'u-la'tQr-e 

grSt'u-la-to-re 

grat'u-la'ter-I 

grat'u-15-to-rI 

grat'fi-la-tflr-y 

Grease,  v.  t. 

CTez  or  gres 
jIm-iia'zT-Qm  or 

grez 

grez 

grez 

grez 

grez  or  gres 

grez 

Gymnasium 

jIm-nSz'e-fim ;  coll. 

jim-na'zhe-um 

jlm-na'zl-fim 

jim-na'zl-um 

jIm-naz'i-Qm 

-zhT-iSm 

-nSzh'yfim 

Hagiography 

ha'jl-8g'r4-fy 

.    .    ,    • 

ha'je-Sg'ra-fe 

ha-je-og'ra-fe 

h3g'I-Sg'ra-fI 

ha-jl-8g'r5-fl 

h5g-I-8g'ra-fy 

Halberd 

hSl'berd 

hftl'bQrd 

hSl'berd 

hal'berd  or  hai'- 

hai'berd 

hal'berd 

hSl'berd 

Hale,  v.  t. 

hal  or  hftl 

hal  or  hftl 

hal 

hal  or  hal 

hal  or  hal 

hal  or  hftl 

hal 

Halfpenny 

ha'pSn-nj  or  hSf'- 

ha'pgn-ne 

ha'pgn-n6 

ha'pgn-ne,  hSp'-,  or 

haf- 
hSl'e-bOt 

ha'pen-nl 

Im'pgn-nl 

ha'pen-ny 

Halibut 

hSl'I-bat 

hBlle-bfit 

hai'S-bQt 

hSl'I-bOt 

ha'lI-bQt 

hSl'I-bat 

Handkerchief 

hSn'ker-chlf 

hSng'kgr-tshlf 

hSng'ker-ohlf 

hang'ker-chlf 

hSn'ker-chlf 

hSnd'ker-chef 

hSnd'ker-chlf 

Handsome 

hSn'siim 

hSn'sQm 

haDd'eUm 

han'eum 

hand'sum 

hSnd'sum 

hSn'sum 

Harem 

ha'rSm 

,    ,     ,    , 

har'gm 

ha'rem  or  ha'rem 

ha'rem 

ha'rgm 

ha'rgm 

Hatchel 

hSch'Sl 

h&'kl 

hach'gl 

hSch'el  or  hSk'kl 

hach'gl 

hach'gl 

hScli'el 

Haunch 

hancb 

hansh 

hanch 

hanch 

hansh 

hansh 

hansh 

Haunt 

haut 

hant 

hant 

hant 

hant 

hant 

hant 

Hawse 

haz  or  h%s 

has 

haz 

hRS 

haz 

has 

has 

Heathen 

he'tii'n  " 

he'thn 

he'thn 

he'thn 

he'thgn 

he'thgn 

he'then 

Heather 

hgth'er 

... 

heth'Sr 

heth'er 

hgth'er 

hgth'er 

hgth'er 

Hecatomb 

h5k'4-toom  or  -tSm 

hgk'S-to5m 

hgk'a-tSm 

hSk'a-toom 

hgk'5-t5m 

he'ka-tSm 

hek'a-toom 

Hesira 

he-ji'r*  or  hSi'I-r4 

he-ji'r5  or  hSd'jS-rS 

hgd'je-r& 

he-ji'r4  or  hgj'e- 

hgj'ra  or  he-ji'ra 

hgj'I-r8 

hgj'I-ri 

Helix 

he'liks 

he'lTka 

hgl'Iks 

he'llks 

hSl'Iks 

he'Iiks 

he'liks 

Hellenic 

hgl-lSn'Ik  or -le'nlk 

... 

hgl-le'nik 

hglle-nik,  hel-lgn'ik 

hgl-le'nik 

hgl-lgn'Ik 

hgl-leii'Ik 

Helot 

he'lSt  or  hSl'St 

•    •    •    . 

hgl'at 

hgl'ot 

hSl'St  or  he'lSt 

he'lSt 

hgl'ut 

Hemistich 

hem'I-sHk 

he-mta'tlk 

hgm'J-stIk 

hgm'is-tik,  he-mls'- 

hgml-stik 

hS'ml-stIk 

hgm'i-stik 

Hepatitb 

hSp'a-tit 

.    .    .    . 

hgp'4-tlt 

hgp'a-tit 

he'pa-tit 

he'pat-it 

he'pa-tit 

Hepatize 

hSp'a-tiz 

.    .    .    . 

hgp'a-tiz 

hep'a-tiz 

.    .    .    . 

he'pat-iz_^ 

he'pat-iz 

Herb 

erb  or  herb 

Srb 

herb 

erb 

herb 

herb  or  erb 

herb 

Hereinto 

h§r'In-too' 

•        •        •        J 

her-In'too 

her-in'too  or  -in-tob' 

her-In'tob 

her-iu'too 

Heresiarch 

her'S-sT-Srk  or 
hS-re'zI- 

he-re'zhe-ark 

hgr'e-sS-iirk' 

he-re'ze-ark 

hg'r'llsl-ark 

hg-re'si-ark 

hg-re'si-ark 

Heroism 

her'o-iz'm 

hgr'o-Izm 

hgr'S-Izm 

hgr'o-Izm  or  he'ro- 

hgr'o-izm 

hS'ro-Izm 

her'o-Izm 

Hetbrochromous 

hSfer-o-kro'mOs 

.    ... 

hgfer-Sk'rS-mfis 

hgt-er-o-kro'mus 

hgt'er-o-kro'mus 

hg-te-r8k'ro-mu3 

hgt-er-fi-kro'vnttf 

Hibernate 

hi'ber-nat 

.    .    .    . 

hi'ber-nat 

hi'ber-nat 

hi'ber-nat 

hi-ber'nat 

hi-bSrn'at 

Hiccough 

Hk'kiip 

hlk'kOp  or  -k5f 

hik'kgf 

hik'kup  or  -k5f 

hik'fip 

hik'up 

hik'kup 

Hideous 

hid'e-us 

hid'e-us,  htd'je-Qs 

hid't-as 

hId'e-iSs 

hId'I-U8 

hId'e-uB 

hid'g-as 

HlEROGLYPHlST 

hi'er-5g'll-f  rst  or 
hi'er-S-gllf'ist 

.... 

.... 

hi-e-rogle-flst 

hi'er-5-glIf1st 

hi'er-8-glIf-ist 

hi'gr-u-gllf-Ist 

HlEROPHANT 

ht-Si/o-fant  or  hi'er 

.  hi-5r'o-fSnt 

hi'^rS-fanf 

hl-Sr'o-fant,  hl'e-ro- 

hi'er-5-fant 

hi'er-8-fant,  hi-er'- 

hi'er-u-fSut 

Hilarity 

ht-15r1.ty  or  hi- 

hil-lSr'e-te 

hMar'^t^ 

hi-iar'e-te 

hl-iar'I-tl 

hi-ia'ri-tl 

lu-lar'i-tjr 

Hindoo 

hin'doo 

.    .    .    . 

hin-doo' 

hIn-doo' 

hIn-doo' 

hIn-doo'  or  hin'doo 

hIn-doo' 

Holla 

bUla,  inlerj.  &  v. 

h51-lo',  interj. 

hSl'la,  n.  &  V. 

hSl-la',  int.,  v.  &  n. 

h51'8,  n. 

h61'lS,v.,h81-ia',in< 

h81-!a',  m<.,h51'U,* 

Hollo,  interj.  dc  n. 

h81-lo' 

,    .    •    . 

h51-lo',  interj. 

hol-lo' 

hSl'lo 

hSI'lo 

hSl-lo',  n. 

Hollo,  v.  i. 

hSllo  or  h5I-lo' 

.    .    .    . 

hol-lo' 

hol-lo' 

hsno 

hBllo 

hBl'lo 

Hollow,  v.,  hollo 

hSI'lS 

hSllo 

hSl'lS 

hSl'lo  or  h51-lo' 

... 

hBl'lo 

hBl'lo 

Holm 

horn 

•        •        •        • 

hghn 

holm 

holm  or  horn 

holm  or  hom 

holm 

EoMOCHROMOUS 

bo'mo-kro'maB 

.... 

ho-mSk'ro-maB 

ho-mBk'ro-mtis  or 
hom-o-kro'mus 

ho'mo-krS'mfis 

hB-m8k'rBm-Qs 

hBm-Bk'ra-mSs 

Homogeneous 

ho'mo-je'nt-fis 

ho-mo-je'ne-fis 

ho'mo-je'ne-Qs 

ho-mo-je'ne-iis 

ho'mo-je'ne-iiB 

ho-mo-je'ne-as 

hBm-a-jen'g-Qa 

HOMOOUSIAN 

ho'mo-ou'sl-an 

.    .    .    . 

ho'raS-ou'ze-an 

ho-mo-ou'shan 

ho'mo-oo'zI-Sn 

ho-mo-ou'sl-an 

h5m-o-n'sl-4o 

Hook 

hdSk 

hook 

hd6k 

hsek 

hd5k 

hook 

h58k 

Hoop 

hoop  or  h!s6p 

hoop 

hoop 

hoop  or  h96p 

hoop 

hoop 

hoop 

Horologe 

hSr'S-loj 

hor'o-15j 

hSr'S-lSj 

h5r'o-15j 

h5r'5-15j 

hor'8-18j 

hBr'u-lBj 

Hostage 

hos'taj 

hos'taj 

hgst'fij 

hosfaj 

hBs'taj 

host'aj 

hBst'Ij 

Hostel 

hos'tel 

ho-tgl' 

host'gl 

ho-tgl' 

hSs'tgl 

hos'tgl 

hBs'tgl 

Hostelry 

hos'tel-ij^ 

hytgl-re 

hosfgl-re 

ho'tel-re  or  hos'- 

hSs'tgl-rl 

hos'tgl-rl 

hBs'tgl-ry 

Hostile 

hos'tn 

hSs'tn 

hBs'tll 

hSa'til 

hga'tn 

h8s'_tn 

hBs'til 

Hostler 

hSsler  or  Bsler 

Bs'lfir 

gsler 

Bsler 

Ssler 

Ss'ler 

hSs'ler 

HOUSEWITE,  n.,  1 

hous'wif' 

hfiz'wTf 

huz'wif 

hQz'wIf  or  hous'wif 

hous'wif 

hous'wif  or  hOz'zIf 

hous'wif  or  haz'ztf 

Housewiteby 

hous'wif'Sr-y 

htlz'wif-re 

huz'wIf-er-S 

hfiz'wif-re  or 
hous'wif-re 

hous'wTf-er-I 

hous'wif-rl  or 
haz'zlf-rl 

hous'wif-er-j^  or 
hfiz'zTf-rf 

Humble 

ham'b'l 

Om'bl 

fim'bl 

hSm'bl  or  fim'bl 

hum'bl 

ham'bl 

hfim'bel 

Humor 

hu'mSr  or  u'mer 

yu'ruOr 

u'mQr 

yu'mor  or  hu'mor 

hu'mer 

hu'mer  or  u'mer 

hu'mfir  or  u'mflr 

Hybrid 

hi'brld  or  htVrld 

.... 

hi'brld 

hi'brld  or  hiVrid 

hi'brld 

hi'brld  or  hib'rid 

hi'brld 

Hydatid 

hl'd4-tld  or  htd'a- 

. 

hi'da-tid 

hi'da-tid  or  hld'a- 

hl'dS-tid 

hid'a-tid 

hi'da-tid 

Hyemal 

hi-e'mrtl 

hi-e'mSl 

hi-g'mal 

hi-e'mal  or  hi'e- 

hi-e'mBl 

hi-gm'Sl 

hi'gm-dl 

Hygiene 

hi'ji-en  or  hi'ien 

.    .    .    . 

.     .     . 

hi'je-en  or  hi'jen 

hi'jen  or  hi'ji-en 

hi'jI-en 

hi'jT-en 

Hylotheism 

hi'lS-the-Tz'm 

.... 

hilo-the'Izm 

hi-I5th'e-Izm  or 
hi-lo-the'- 

hl'lo-the'Izm 

hi-Io-thelzm 

hi-ia-the'izm 

Hypallaqe 

ht-pSna-jS 

he-pSllS-je 

hip-ai'ia-jS 

he-pSlla-je 

hi-p51'ia-je 

hi-pS115-je 

hi-pai'IS-je 

Hypochondria 

htp/S-kon'drt-i 

.... 

hip'o-k5n'dre-a 

hip-o-k5n'dre-4 

hip'5-k5n'drl-a 

hi-po-kon'drl-ff 

hi-pa-k3n'drl-ft 

Hypodermic 

htp'o-der'inlk 

. 

•        •        ■ 

hip-o-der'mik 

hi'po-der'mlk 

hi-po-der'mlk 

hi-pu-der'mlk 

Hypogastric 

hTp/$-gSs'trIk 

hlp-o-gSs'trlk 

hip'S-gSs'trlk 

hip-o-gas'trik 

hi'po-gas'trlk 

hi-po-gSs'trlk 

hi-pH-gSs'trlk 

Hypostasis 

ht-p5s'tarsi8 

hi-pSs'tS-sis 

hTp-5s't4-sl8 

hi-poa'ta-sia 

hi-pgs'ta-sis 

hi-pBs'ta-sIs 

hi-pBs'ta-sIs 

Hypotenuse 

ht-p5fe-nuB 

hi-pSfe-nus 

hip-St'e-nus 

hi-pot'e-nus 

hi-pSt'g-nus 

hi-pBt'g-nu3 

hi-pBt'g-nus 

Hypothecate 

ht-pBth'g-kat 

.    .     .    . 

hip-oth'e-kat 

hi-pSth'e-kat 

hi-p8th'g-kat 

hi-p8tli'g-kat 

hl-pBtli'g-kat 

Hypothesis 

ht-pSth'S-sts 

htp-pSth'e-sIs  or  hi- 

hip-6th'e-si8 

hi-poth'e-sis 

hi-p5th'g-sl8 

hi-p8tli'g-8is 

hi-puth'g-sia 

Hypothetic 

hI'pS-thSt/Ik 

hi-po-thgt'tlk 

hlp'6-thet'lk 

hi-po-thet'ik 

hi'po-thgt'Ik 

hl-po-thgt'Ik 

hi-pu-thgt'ik 

Hyssop 

his'sup 

hIz'zQp  or  hi'sttp 

his'sup 

hiz'zop  or  his'sop 

his'sup 

hIs'sBp 

his'sup 

Ideogsaphio 

i'de-o-grSflk 

.    .    .    . 

I'de-$-graf'ik 

i-de-o-graf'ik 

Id'g-o-grSf'Ik 

Id'e-o-graf'Ik 

Td-S-u-grSflk 

Idocrasb 

Id'ci-kraa 

.    .    •    ■ 

i'do-kras 

Id'o-kraz 

Id'o-kras 

i'do-kras 

i'dfl-kraz 

lONOKINIOUS 

tg'no-mlnl-iis 

Ig^Hio-mln'jTiB 

Ig'no-mln'y&s 

Ig-no-mln'e-fis 

Ig'no-mln'I-Ss 

Ig-no-mi'nI-as 

Ig-na-mtn'i-Bs 

lODADA 

I-gwa'a4 

.... 

Ig'S-yna 

i-gwa'na 

Ig-wa'n5 

Ig-wS'na 

Ig-wan'a 

H 


K 


M 


Ixxx 


GUIDE  TO   PRONUNCIATION. 


IliUSTEATE,  V. 

illdstratob 

Imagery 

Imbecile,  a. 

Importance 

Imprecatory 

Improvise 

Incendiary 

Incensory 

Inchoative 

Incisor 

Incisure 

Inclinatort 

Incondite 

Increase,  n. 
Indecorous 

Indian 

Indicatory 
Indisputable 

Infantile 
Infantine 
Inferable 
Infundieulipobm 

Ingenious 
Ingrain,  a. 
Ingrate,  a. 
Inimical 
Inlay,  n. 
Innate,  a. 
Inscience 
Insition 
Intercalary 
Inteelocutob 

Interloper 
Interposition 

Interstice 
Invalid,  n. 
involucel 

Involucre 

Iridal 

Iridescent 

Irrecoonizablb 

Irreconcilable 

Irrefutable 

ISATIS 

Isolate 

Isthmus 

Jacobean 

Jasmine 

Jaundice 

Jaunt 

Jejune 

Jew 

Jonquil,  Jonquillb 

Joust 

JOWLER 

Jud/catoey,  71. 

Judiciary 

Julian 

Junior 

Justificativb 

Justificatory 

Juvenile 

Keelson 

Khan 

Kinematic 

KiNETOSCOPB 
KiNIC 

Koran 
Kbaal 

LACBSTBIl>rB 

Lama 

Lamella  a 

Lanceolate 

Landau 

Larum 

Larynx 

Latria 

Laudanum 

Laurel 

Lava 

Leaped,  Leapt 

Leaven 

Legend 

Lehan 

Lepidolite 

Levant,  n. 

Levantine 

Lever 

Leyden 

Lichen 

Lien,  n. 

LlEIfTBNAlfOY 
LiGURE 

Linsey-woolsby 
Lipogram 
Liter,  Liteb 

LlTHOTEITY 

LrruiPORK 
Livre 
locativs 
looomotivb 


WEBSTEM. 

Il-lus'trat 

il-lus'tra-ter 

Im'aj-iy 

Im'be-sil  or  -sel 

Im-pdr'taiis 

im'pre-ka-to-rj? 

im'pro-vlz' 

Tn-sSii'dT-a-rj^ 

Tn-sei/so-ry 

Tn-ko'a-tiv 

Tn-si'zer 

in-sizh'ur 

Tn-klln'a-to-rj? 

InTiSn-dlt  or 

in-kon'dTt 
Tn'kres  or  I n-kres' 
In'de-ko'rus  or 

Tn-dSk'o-rtis 
In'dT-an  or 

Tnd'yan 
Tn'dt-ka-to-rj? 
Tn-dis'pu-ta-b'l 

Tn'f  an-tn  or  -til 
In'fon-tin  or  -tin 
In-f er'a-b'l  or  -fSr'- 
lu'Iun-dil/u- 

IT-fSrm 
Tn-jen'yiis 
In'gran' 
Tn'graf 
Intm'I-kol 
In'la' 

In'nat  or  In-naf 
Tn'shens 

In-sTah'iin,  -slzh'- 
In-ter'ka-la-i-y 
In'ter-lSk'u-ter 

In'ter-lo'per 
tn'ter-po-zTsh'Qn 

In-ter'stTs 
In'v4-lld 
In-v5I'u-sSl  or 

In'vo-lS'sa 
In'vo-lu'ker 
i'ri-dol 
Ir'I-dSs'sent 
Tr-rek'5g-nl'z4-b'l 
Ir-rek'^n-si'la-b'l 
Ir're-fut'a-b'l  or 

Tr-r5f'u-ta-b'l 
i'aa-tTs 

i'so-lat  or  Is'o-lat 
Is'mus  or  Tst'- 
ja-ko'be-an 
j3s'mTn 
jan'dia 
jant_ 
je-jun' 
ju  or  ju 
j5n'kwH 
just 

jol'er  or  joul'er 
ju'dT-ka-to-ry 
jfi-dtsh'a-ry  or  -I-a- 
jul'yan  ;  106 
jun'yer ;  106 
jus-tTf'i-ka-tIv 
jus-tif'i-ka-to-ry 
ju've-nil 
kel'sun 

kan ;  kh^=h  guttural 
kTn'e-mSt'ik,  ki'ne- 
ki-ne'to-skop 
ki'nlk  or  kin'ik 
ko'ran  or  kS-ran' 
kral  or  kral 
14-k2B'trin 
Wraa, 
ISm'el-ler 
ISn'se-o-lat 
ISn'da 
ISr'am 
ISr'inks 
la-trl'a 
la/da-nQm 
la'rSl 
la'va 
lept 
lev"n 

ISj'Snd  or  le'jSnd 
le'man  or  ISm'an 
le-pTd'6-lit 
le'vant 

le-v^nfin,  15v'ant-ia 
le'ver  or  ISv'er 
li'd'n 
li'kSn 

len  or  li'gn 

lu-tSn'on-sJ 

ITg'ur 

lTn'sy-w681'sJ 

lip'6-gram 

le'ter 

IT-thot'ri-tJ^ 

lTt'u-T-f8rm 
le'ver ;  F.  le'vr' 
15k'a-tiv 
15'ko-m5'tlT 


WALKEB. 

n-lQs'trat 

Tm'mid-jSr-re 
Im-bes'sil,  -be-sel' 
Im-pSr'tSus,  -por'- 
Im'pre-  ka-tOr-e 

In-sSu'de-S-re  or  -je- 

Tn'sen-sur-e 

Tn-ko'S-tiv 

In-si's3r 

In-sTzh'ur 

In-klTn'a-tiir-e 

In'kSn-dit 


SMART. 

n-lHs'trat 

TI-lus'tra-t5r 

Im'a-jer-e 

Im'be-sel' 

Im-pSr'tans 

Tin'pre-ka't5r-e 

Tm'pro-vez' 

In-send'yar-e 

In'sSn-sur-e 

in'ko-a'tTv 

In-si's5r 

Tn-sTzh"oor 

Tn-kll'na-tQr-e 

In-k5u'dlt 


Tn'kres  Tn'kres 

In-de-ko'riia  or  Tu'de-ko'rus 

-dSk'o-rus 
Tn'de-5n,  -je-5n,  or     Ind'ynn 

Tnd'yan 

In-dTs'pu-tS-bl  or 

-dTs-pu'ta-bl 
Tn'fSn-ta 
Tn'fSn-tln 
Jn-fSr'rS-bl] 


In-je'ne-iis 

In-grat' 

Tn-Tm'e-k51,  -e-mi'- 
Tnla 
In-naf 

In-sTsh'iSn 

Tn-t6r-ka'5-re 

In-tSr-lSk'ku-tiSr 

Tn-tSr-lo'pHr 
In-tSr-po-zIah'Qn 

Tn'tSr-stls,  In-tSr'- 
In-v5-led' 


Tr-r5k-5n-sI'I5-bl 
Ir-re-fu't5-bl 


[Tz'o-lE-t5d] 
Ist'miis 

jSz'mTn 

jSn'dTs 

jSnt_ 

je-joou' 

i" 

jun-kwil' 

just 

jol'ur 

ju'de-ka-titr-e 

ju-dTsh'5r-e 

ju'ne-iir 
jOs-tlfe-kS-tlv 

ju've-nll 
kel'eOn 


ISn-da' 

ISr'riim 

la'rlnks 

la'tre-S 

ISd'dS-nBm 

ISr'rTl 

la'vS 

lept,  generally  I5pt 

ISv'vSn 

le'jend 


le'vSnt 
le'viSr 


ISv-tSn'nSn-se 

li'gur 

lln'se-wul'se 


li'viSr 
lo-ko-mo'tTv 


Tii'de-ka't5r-e 
Tu-dls'pu-ta-bl 

Tn'f(ju-tTl 
Tn'fan-tin 
Tn-fSr'a-bl 
In'fun-dib'u- 

le-f5rm' 
Tn-je'ne-us 
Tn-gran' 
Tn'grat 
Tn'e-mi'kal 
In'la  or  In-15' 
In-naf 
In'se-8ns 
Tn-sTsh'iin 
Tn-ter'k4-I(7r-S 
In'ter-15k'u-ter 

In'ter-lo'per 
In'ter-po-zIsh'Qn 

Tn-ter'stls 
Tn'va-led' 


i're-dol 

I'l  e-dSs'sSnt 

Ir'te-kSn-siaS-bl 
Ir're-fu'ta-bl 


Iz'o-lat 
Isfmtia 

jSz'mTn 

jan'dia 

jant 

jSd'joon 

j'ob 

jiing'kwTJ 

jBst 

joul'er 

ju'de-ka'ter-3 

ju-dTsh''ar-S 

j'ool'yan 

j'oo'ne-er 

ji3s'te-fe-ka'tlv 

jQs'te-fe-ka'ter-S 

j'oo've-nll 

kSl'sun 

ksjn 


klnlk 

kor'an 

kra'al 

la'kua-trla 

la'ma 

ISm'a-Ur 

ISn'da 

ISr'um 

ISrTnka 

li-tri'a 

lM'a-n5m 

ISr'Sl 

la'va 

Igpt 

Igv'gn 

ISd'jSnd 

ISm'an 

le-pTd'o-lit 

ISv'ant 

le-van'tTn 

le'ver 

la'dn 

ITch'gn ; 

ll'kgn  (JIfed.) 
li'gn 

Igv-tgn'an-sS 
li'gur 

ITn'ze-wSol'ze 
li'po-gram 
U'ter 
ITth'o-tri'te 

le-tu'e-fSrm 
E'vur 

lo'ko-mo'tiv 


WORCESTER. 

a-lOs'trat 

il-lQs'tra-tor 

Im'a-jer-e,  Tm'aj-re 

im-b6s'Tl,  Tm-be-sel' 

im-por'tans 

Im'pre-ka-to-re 

Im-pro-vez' 

in-sgn'de-a-re 

In'sen-so-re,  in-sgn'- 

in-ko'a-tTv 

in-si'sor 

iu-sTzh'ur 

in-klTu'a-to-re 

In'kou-dit,  in-kSn'dit 

Tn'kres  or  in-kres' 
In-de-ko'ru8  or 

-dgk'o-rus 
Ind'yan 

In'de-ka-to-re 
Tn-dTs'pu-ta-bl 

Tn'fan-til  or  -tfl 
Tn'fan-tin  or  -tin 
in-fgr'a-bl 
In-fun-diiyu- 

le-f8rm 
in-jea'yus,  -je'ne-Bs 
In'gran  or  iu-graii' 
Tn-^rat'  or  Tn'grat 
in-im'e-kal,  -e-mi'- 
Inla 
In-naf 
In-si'ens 

in-sizh'un  or  -sTsh'- 
in-ter'ka-la-re 
In-ter-15k'u-tor  or 

-lo-ku'tor 
In-ter-Iop'er 
In'ter-po-zTsh'im 

Tn'ter-stls,  in-ter'- 

In-va-led' 

In'vo-lu-sel 

In'vo-lii-ker 

i're-dSl 

Ir-e-dgs'sent 

Ir-re-kSg'ne-za-bl 

Ir-rgk-on-sH'a-bl 

Ir-re-fut'a-bl  or 

Tr-rg£'u-ta-bl 
I-sa'tis 
Iz'o-lat 
Tsfmus 
jSk-o-be'an 
jSz'min  or  jSs'- 
jan'dis 
jant 
je-jun' 
ju  or  ju 

jgii'kwil,  jon-kwTl' 
just 

jol'er  or  joul'- 
ju'de-ka-to-re 
ju-disU'e-a^re 
jul'yan 
jun'yur 
jus-ti£'e-ka-tlv 
jus-tTf'e-ka-to-re 
ju've-nil 
kel'son  or  kgl'- 
kan  or  kan 
ki-ne-mSfik 
ki-ne'to-skop 
kl'nik 
ko'ran 
kra'al 
la-kQs'trin 
la'ma 
ISm'el-lar 
ISn'se-o-lat 
lan-da' 

lar'um  or  la'rum 
ISr'ingks,  la'iingks 
la'tre-a 

la'da-num  or  Igd'a- 
lor'el  or  If/rel 
la'va  or  Wva, 
Igpt  or  lept 
Igv'vn 

le'jend  or  Igj'end 
le'man 

Igp'e-do-lit,  le-pTd'o- 
le'vant,  le-vauf 
le-vau'tin,  lev'an-tin 
le'ver 
li'dn 
li'ken  or 

ITch'en 
le'en  or  li'en       _ 
lev-ten'an-se  or  \a- 
li'gur 

ITn'se-wSSI'se 
ITp'o-gram 
le'tur 
le-thot're-te  or 

IT^h'n-tri-te 
le-tu'e-fSrm 
K'vur  or  le'vur 
lok'a-tTv 
15-ko-mo'tiv 
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Tl-lfis'trat 

Illfls-tra'ter 

Im'S-jSr-T,  Im'aj-rl 

Tm'bg-sel 

Tm-port'ans 

Tm'pre-ka'ter-I 

Tra'pro-vez' 

Tn-sen'di-a-rl 

Tn'ko-a'tiv 

Tn-si'zer 

Tu-sTzh'68r 


Tn'kres 
Tn'dg-ko'rfia 

Tn'dT-Sn 

In'dT-ka^ter-T 
In-dTs'pu-tS-bl 

Tn'fJSu-tn 
Tn'fan-tin 
Tn-fer'S-bl 
In-fun'dT-bu'- 

It-fSrm 
In-je'al-fia 

Tn-grat' 
In-Im'T-kn 

Tn'nat 


In-ter'kS-ler-I 
in'ter-18k'u-ter 

In'ter-lo'per 
Tn-ter'po-zIsh'iSn 

Tn-ter'stTs,  In'tSr- 

Tn'vS-led' 

In-vSl'u-sgl 

In'vo-loo'kr 

i'rg-dgs'sgnt 

Ir-rgk'Sn-sh'a-bl 
Ir'rg-fil't5-bl 

i-sa'tla 
i'so-lat 
IsfmiSa 

jSa'mln 

jon'dla 

jant 

je-jun' 

joo 

jBn'kwTl 

joost  or  jfist 

joo'dT-ka'ter-I 
joo-dTshl-er-I 
joo'lT-5n 
joo'nT-er 

jfis'tT-ff-k5'ter-I 

joo'vg-nil 

kel'sun 

kan,  chief ;  kSn 

km'g-mSflk 

klnlk  " 

ko-rSn'  or  ko-rgn' 
kral 

15-kus'trTn 
la'ma 
IS-mgller 
lSn'se-5-lat 
lan-do' 
ISr'um 
la'rTnka 
15-tri'a 
lad'3-nHm 
15r'51 
lii'vS 
Igpt 
Igv'n 
Igj'end 
le'mSn 
Ig-pTd'o-Ut 
le-vSnf 
Ig-vSnt'Tn 
le'ver 
la'dn 
li'ken  or 
ITch'gn 
li'gn  or  len 
lgf-t_gn'an-sJ 
ITg'ur 

lTn'zT-w681'zI 
li'po-gram 
le'tr 
ITth-ofrl-tl 


le'vr 

loTsS-tTv 

lo'ko-mo'tlT 


Tl-lus'trat 

Il-liis'trat-er 

Tm'aj-e-rl 

Tm'be-sel 

Im-port'Sna 

Tm'pre-kat-o-rl 

Im-pro-vez',-pr5-vi8' 

Tn-sen'dT-S-rT 

Tn-sgu'so-rT 

In'ko-at-Tv 

In-siz'er 

In-si'zhiir 

In-klin'S-tS-rT 

Tn'kSn-dit 

Tn'kres 
In-de-ko'rBs  or 

-dSk'g-riia 
Tn'dT-5n 

Tn'dT-ka-t5-rT 
Tn-dTs'put-S-bl 

Tn'fSnt-n 
Tn'fSnt-in 
Tn-fer'a-b'l 
Tn-fQn-dlb'u- 

lT-f5rm 
Tn-ie'ni-Qa 
Tn-gran' 
Tn'grat 
Tn-Tm'Tk-ai 
Tn-la' 
In-naf 
Tn'sT-gna 
Tn-si'sli5n 
In-ter'kS-lS-rT 
In-ter-15'kut-er 

In-ter-Iop'er 
In-ter'po-zT'sh5n  or 

Tn'ter-po- 
Tn-t«rs'tls 
Tn'va-led 
In-vS'lu-sgl 

Tn-v8-lu'k5r 
i'rid-ai 
l-rTd-gs'gnt 
Tr-re-k5g'nTz-S-bl 
Ir-rgk'5c-sn'a-bl 
Ir-re-fuf S-bl  or 
Tr-rgf'ii-tS-bl 
is'a-tTs 

i'eo-lat  or  Is'o- 
TsfmHa 
ja-ko'be-Sn 
jas'mTn 
jan'dia 
jant 
je-jun' 
)S 

j5n'kwTl 
joost 
jol'er 

ju'dTk-a-t5-rT 
ju-dT'eliT-5-rI 
ju1T-5ii 
ju'nT-er 
jus-tTfT-kat-Tv 
jus-tTfl-ka-tS-rl 
ju'vg-nil 
kgl'sBu 
kSn 

ki-ne-mat'Tk 
ki-ne'tS-ijkop 
kin'ik 
ko'ran 
kral  or  kral 
la-kus'trin 
la'ma 
la-mgl'ler 
13n8'Sl-at 
lan-dfl' 
lar'um 
lar'Inka 
la-tri'a 
lad'a-num 
la'rgl 
la'va 

Igpt  or  lept 
Igv'n 
Igj'gnd 
le'man 
lgp'Td-51It 
Igv'ant 

le-vant'in,  Igv'Bn-tin 
le'ver 
li'dn 
ll'kgn  or 
ITch'gn 
E'gn 

Igf-tgn'an-sT 
ITg'ur 

lTn'sT-w651-sI 
li'po-gram 
li'ter  or  le'tr 
lI-thSfrT-tl 

lT-tu'I-f5rm 
le-vr 
lo'ka-tTv 
lo-ko-mo'tiv 


Tl-lus'trat,  Tl'ias-trat 

TI-lus'tra-tGr 

Im'ij-er-y 

Tm'be-sel 

Tm-port'ans 

Tm-prg-kat'Qr-J 

Tm'pru-vez  or  -viz 

Tn-sen'di-ar-y 

Tn-sgn'sflr-J 

Tn'ko-a-tiv 

Tn-siz'flr 

Tn-sT'zhur 

Tn-klin'a-tfir-y 

Tn-k5n'dit 

Tn'kres 
In-dg-kor'Os  or 

-dek'flr-Qs 
In'dT-an 

Tn-dTk'a-tftr-^ 
In-dTs-pufa-bel 

In'fan-til 
In'f4n-tin 
Tn-fer'^-bel 
Tn-fun-dib'fi- 

lT-f8rm 
In-je'nI-iia 
Tn-gran' 

Tn'grat  or  Tn-giaf 
In-Tmlk-al 
Tn-la' 
Tn'nat 
Tn'aT-ena 
Tn-sT'eh&n 
In-ter'ka-ia-ry 
In-ter-lSk'u-tflr 

In'ter-lop-5r 
Tn-ter-pd-zT'ahlln 

In-ter'stla 
In-v4-Ied' 
In-v51'li-Bgl 

Tn-v5-lu'kef 
i'rTd-al 
Ir-Td-Ss'sent 
Tr-rgk-Sg'mz-4-b«l 
Tr-rgk-Qn-sil'a-bel 
Ir-rg-f  ut'a-bel  or 
Tr-rgf'u-ta-bel 
is'a-tTs 
I'sBl-at 

Teth'rafia  or  Ts'miifi 
jak-C-be'4n,  ja-ko'b& 
jas'mTn 
jan'dia 
jant 
jg-jnn' 
JH 

jOn'kwTl 
joost 
joul'er 

ju'dlk-a-tfir-y 
JH-dT'ahl-i-ry 
ju'lT-an 
jii'nT-fir 
jas-tTf'T-ka-tlv 
j&s-tTf'I-ka-tfir-y- 
ju'vgu-il 
kel'sfiu 
khan 

ki-ng-mat^k 
ki-ne'ta-skop 
kin'Tk 
kor-an' 
kralor  kr^ 
la-kus'trin 
la'ma 
la-mgnir 
lans'u-lat 
lan-da' 
lar'fiin 
larTnks 
la'trl-a 
la'da-nQm 
ijjr'el 
la'va 

Igv'en 
Igj'end 
Igm'an 
Igp'T-do-nt 
Igv'ant,  lg-v8nf 
Ig-vant'Tn,  ISv'antJa- 
le'ver 
la'dgn 
ll'kgn  or 
ITch'en 
li'en 

ITf-tgn^an-sy 
ITg'ur 

lTn'zy-w581'zf 
ITp'u-gram 
le'ter 
IT-tliofrl-t^ 

IT-tuT-fOnn 
levr 

lo%a-tTv 
lo'ku-mo-tiv 
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WEBSTER. 

WALKER. 

SMART. 

WORCESTER. 

STORMONTH. 

IMPERIAL  DJCT.    EN  CYC.   Did 

LOOAMTHM 

ISg'a-rith'm 

ISg'S-rlthm 

IBg'il-rTthm 

15g'a-nthm 

15g'5-rlthm 

15g'5-rlthm 

IBg'a-rlthm 

LOUBABD 

15m'berd 

•        • 

lOm'bard 

15m'bard 

ISm'berd  or  Ifim'- 

ISm'biird 

15m'b4rd 

LooF,  n. 

loof  or  V&i 

loof 

loof 

IQf  ^ 

loof  ^ 

loof 

loof 

LUPERCAL 

lu-per'kal  or 
lu'per-kSl 

•    •    • 

I'co-peiTial  or 
I'co'per- 

lu-per'kal 

loo'per-kai  or 
loo-per'- 

lu-per'k51  or  lu'per- 

Iji'per-kM 

Lustring 

liSs'trtng 

liSs'strTng 

IQs'triiiR 

IHs'trIng,  luf  string 

IQa'trTng 

lua'tring 

las'trlng 

LnXDBT 

ISk'shu-ry 

IQk'shu-re 

laka'u-re,  coll. 
luk'sli'oo-rS 

IQk'shu-re 

liiks'u-rl 

liig'zu-rl 

Ifiks'fi-ry 

Ma'au 

mam  or  mSm 

.... 

.     .     .     . 

mara 

mSm 

mam 

mSm 

Uachicolatioh 

mSoh't-kS-la'shan 

.    .    .    . 

mSsh'  e-ko-la'shOn 

m5ch-e-ko-la'shun 

macli'T-ko-la'ahtin 

mS-chTk'5-la'sh5n 

ma-cliIk-D-la'shtln 

Machinal 

in4-sliea'al 

mSk/ke-nSl 

ma-slie'nal 

mSk'e-ual,  ma-she'- 

mS-siie'nSl 

mS-ahen'Sl 

ma-shen'&l 

Macrocosm 

mSk'ro-kSz'in 

mSk'ro-kCzm 

ma'kro-k5zm 

ma'kro-kSzm 

mSk'ro-kSzm 

mSk'rg-kSzm 

mSk'ru-kSzra 

Ma  DRIER 

m4-drer',  mSd'rt-er 

•    .    .    . 

mSd're-er 

m5(l're-er,  ma-drer' 

mSd'n-er 

mSd-rer',  mSd'rl-er 

mSd'rer,  mSd'rI-5r 

Maoellanio 

mSj'Sl-lSn'rk 

.    .    .    . 

mSg'Sl-lSn'Tk 

mSj-el-lSn'ik 

mSj'gl-Sn'Ik 

mSg-el-lSn'Tk 

mSg-gl-lSn'Ik 

Magnesia 

mSg-ne'zhl-i  or 

-shT-a 
inA-la'rI-4 

.... 

mSg-ne'se-a,  coll. 

-she-a, 
mSl-a're-ft 

mag-ue'zhe-4 

mSg-ne'shi-S 

mSg-ne'shl-S 

m5g-ne'shI-4 

Malaria 

.... 

mal-a're-a 

mS-la'rI-5 

mS-la'rl-S 

ma-iar'I-4 

Malefactor 

mSl'e-fSk'ter 

mSl-Ie-fak'tiSr 

mSl'e-fSk'ter 

mSle-fSk'tor 

mSl'g-fak'ter 

mSl-g-fSk'ter 

mSl-g-fSk'tflr 

Malpeasancb 

mSl-fe'zniia 

.... 

mSl-fa'zons 

[mSl-fe'zans] 

mSl-fa'zSna 

mSI-fe'zSna 

mSl-fez'ans 

Malinger 

m4-lln'ger 

.    .    .    . 

ma-lln'ger 

ma-lin'jer 

mS-lin'ger 

mS-lTug'ger 

m4-lln'ger 

Mall,  heetle. 

mal 

mSl,  formerly  mal 

mSl 

mal 

mj],  mSl,  or  mgl 

mal 

mal 

Mall,  walk 

mSl 

mSl,  formerly  m^ 

mSi 

mSl 

mal,  mai,  or  m61 

mSl 

mal 

Mamma 

m4-ma'  or  mii'mi 

mam-ma/ 

mSm-ma/ 

mam-ma/ 

ma-ma' 

mS-ma' 

mam-ma' 

Manege 

ma-uazh' 

.... 

mSn-azh' 

ma-nazh' 

mSn-azh' 

ma-nazh' 

ma-nSzh' 

Mangrove 

mSn'grov 

.    .    .    . 

mSn'grov 

mSng'grov 

mSn'grov 

mSn'grov 

mSn'grov 

Mantelet 

m5u'tgl-8t 

mSn-te-]5t' 

m5n'tel-St 

mSn-te-I5t' 

.     .     .     . 

mSn'tgl-gt 

mSn'tSl-St 

Mantua 

mSn'tu-i  or  mSn'tu 

mSn'tshu-S 

mSn'tl? 

m5n'tu-a  or  mSn'tu 

mSn'tu 

mSn'tu-S 

mSn'tfi-S 

Maranatha 

mSr'a-nSth'i 

m5r-S-nSth'S 

m5r'an-ath'4 

m5r-a-nSth'4 

mSr'5-na'thS 

mSr-S-na/thS 

mar-a-na'th4 

Maritime 

mSr'i-tTm 

mSr're-tlm 

mSr'e-tim 

mSr'e-tim 

mSr'T-tlm 

mSr'I-tim 

mSrl-tim 

Marmoset 

mar'mo-zSt' 

mar-mo-z8t' 

mar'mo-zSf 

mar-mo-zSf 

mar'mo-z5t 

mar'mo-zSt 

mar-mu-zgf 

Marmot 

mar'mbt 

mar-moot' 

mar-mSf 

miir'raot,  mar-mSt' 

miir'niSt 

mar'mgt 

mar'mut 

Martinet 

mar'tl-nSf 

mar-ttn-St' 

mar'tin-St 

mar-te-nBf 

mar'tin-5t 

mar'ti-ngt 

mar'tln-St 

Maslin 

mSz'lIn  or  mSs'- 

. 

mSz'lTn 

mSzlin 

mSalTn 

mSz'lTn 

. 

Matronal 

mSt'rBn-al  or 
ma'trOn-al 

mSt'ro-nSl  or 
mS-tro'nai 

ma'triin-al 

mSt'run-al  or 
raa'trun-al 

ma'tr5n-51 

ma'trSn-Sl 

ma'trun-41 

Maunder 

mand'er,  m^nd'er 

man'dar 

mand'er 

man'der 

man'der 

man'der 

matn'der 

Maxillar 

mSks'Il-ler" 

mSg-zIlOSr 

mSksai-Ur 

mSks'il-Iar  or 
maks-il'- 

mSkstl-ler 

mSks-Illar 

mSks-Il'14r 

Mbdlsval 

me'dl-e'val 

.     .    .    . 

me'dS-e'val 

mgd-e-e'val 

mgdl-e'vSl 

mSd-I-e'vSl 

mSd-I-e'v41 

Medicine 

mSd'I-sIn 

mSd'de-sTn 

mSd'e-sIn,  coll 
mSd'ain 

mSd'e-sia 

mgdl-ain,   coll. 
mgd'sTn 

mgd'ain,  mSdI-sIn 

mSd'sIn 

Medullary 

mSd'tU-lS-ry 

m5d'ai-15r-e 

mS-diU'lar-S 

m5d'ul-la-re 

mg-dul'ler-I 

mgd'dl-lS-rl  or 
me-dul'- 

mg-dul'lar-y  ox 
mSd'ul- 

Meerschaum 

mer'sham 

.    .    .    . 

mer'sboum 

mer'shoum 

mer'shiSm 

mer'shilm 

mer'shum 

Melodeon 

me-lo'de-an 

.... 

.... 

ue-lo'de-on  or 
mSl-o-de'on 

.... 

mg-lo'de-5n 

mS-lo'dg-iin 

Melodeamb 

mSl'o-dram 

.    ... 

melo-dram' 

mSl'o-dram 

mgl'o-drSm 

mgl'o-dram 

mgl'u-dram 

Memoir 

mSm'wSr,  mem'wSr 

ma-moir',  mSm'war 

mSm'war 

me-moir',  mSm'wftr 

mSm'war 

mem'oir  er  -w^r 

mgm'war 

Menaoebie 

mSn-Szh'er-y  or 
me-n5j'- 

mSn-azh-Qr-e' 

mSn-azh'Sr-e 

me-na/zhe-re 

mSn-5j'er-I  or 
mgn-azli'- 

mS-nSj'er-I  or 
mg-nSzh'- 

mg-nSj'er-I 

Mercanttlb 

mer'kSn-tll 

mgrTiSn-tll 

mer'kau-tn 

mer'kasi-tll 

mer'kSn-til 

mer'kSn-tn 

mer'kau-til 

Mbsentbby 

mSs'Sn-tSr-y 

mSz'zSn-tSr-e 

mSz'en-tSr-e 

mSz'eu-tSr-e 

mgz'en-ter-I 

mga'gn-ter-I 

mgs'Sn-ter-j^ 

Mesial 

me'zhal 

•    .    .    • 

mez'e-al,  mSzh'e^d 

mSz'e-al 

me'zhi-Sl 

me'zI-Sl 

mezl-al 

Mbsolitb 

mSs'o-lit 

.    .    .    . 

mSz'o-Kt 

mSs'o-lit 

mgz'o-lit 

mga'5-lit 

mSz'u-lit 

Mebsieubs 

mSsh'yerz ; 
F.  ma'sye' 

mSsh'shoorz  or 
mSsh-shoorz' 

mSs'ySrz 

mSsh'urz  or 
mSs'yerz 

mgs'yerz 

mSs'yerz 

mSs'yflrz 

Metal 

mSt'al  or  mSfl 

mSt'tl 

mefal 

mSf  tl  or  mSf  al 

mgfSl 

mgfSI 

m5t'41 

Mbteorolitb 

me'te-Sr'o-lit 

.    . 

me'te-i3r'5-lit 

me-te-5r'o-lIt 

me'tS-or'o-Ut 

me'te-er-51-it 

me'tS-fir-a-lit 

Meteoboscopb 

me'tS-Sr'o-skop 

mS-te'o-r5s-kop 

me'te-5r'S3-kop' 

me-te-5r'o-skop, 
me-te'o-ro-skop 

.... 

me'te-er-o-skop 

me-tg-8r'u-skop 

Metio 

mSf  Tk  or  me'tik 

.    .    .    . 

mSt^k 

me'tik 

mStIk 

me'tik 

me'tik 

Metonymy 

me-tSn'i-mj^ 

me-tSn'e-me  or 
met'o-ntm-e 

mSfo-nim'e 

me-t5n'e-me  or 
mSfo-nlm-e 

mgt'o-nlm-I  or 
mgt-onl-ml 

mg-tonl-ml 

LiS-t5n'jJ-my 

Metropolitan 

mSt'rft-pSl'T-tan 

mSt-tro-pSiae-tSn 

me'tro-pSl'e-tan 

mSt-ro-p51'e-tan 

mSfro-pol'T-tSn 

mgt-ro-pSll-tSn 

mSt-ra-p51'It-4o 

Michoscopist 

mi-krSs'ko-pIst  or 
mi'kro-sko'plst 

.... 

.... 

mi'kro-sko-pist 

mi-kros'ko-plst  or 
mi'kro-skSp'iflt 

mi'kro-sko-pist  or 
mi-iirSa'kS-pIst 

mi'kru-ak5p-l8t 

Midwifery 

mld'wif'r^  or 
-wif-rjr 

mld'wlf-re 

mld'wTf-Sr-e  or 
-wTf're 

mid'wif-re 

mid'wif-rl 

mid'wif-rl  or 
-wif-rl 

mld'wif-rj? 

Miliary 

mTl'ya^rJ ;  106 

mll'yS-re 

mTl'yar-e 

mll'ya-re 

mll'I-S-ri 

mll'i-a-rl 

mT11-ar-3? 

MlLLIONAmB 

mTl'yiin-ar' 

.    .    .    . 

.    .    .    • 

mTI-yun-3r' 

mil'yiin-ar' 

mil'yon-ar 

mll'yan-Sr 

Mimetic 

mt-mSt'Ik 

me-mefKk 

mt-m5tOik 

me-mSfik 

mi-mSt'ik 

mi-mgflk 

mi-mSflk 

Mimosa 

mt-mo'sa 

.... 

me-myza 

me-mo'sa 

ml-mo'zS 

mi-mo'sS 

mi-mo'sA 

Miniature 

mln'i-a-tur  or  -I-tSr 

mln'e-tur 

min'e-tur 

mln'e-tur,  -e-a-tur 

min'i-tur 

mln'I-tiir 

minl-tur 

Minium 

mln'I-iiin 

mIn'yQm 

min'e-um 

min'e-um,  mln'yum 

min'i-um 

minl-um 

min'l-iim 

Minute,  n.  &  v. 

mia'it 

min'nit,  solemn 

-nut 
me-s5d'je-ne 

mln'iit,  coll.  -It 

min'ut  or -it 

minit 

mInIt 

min'it 

Misogyny 

ml-s5j'l-ny 

mis-Sd'je-ne 

me-soj'e-ne 

mla-ogl-nl 

ml-s5g1-nt 

mls-5g'3?-nf 

Mttriporm 

mTfrT-fSrm 

... 

.    .    .    • 

mit're-fSrm 

mi'tri-farm 

mi'trT-f5rm 

mi'trl-f6rm 

Mitten 

mTt'ten 

mtftln 

miftSn 

mit'ten 

mit'n 

mifn 

mit'tgn 

Mobile,  a. 

mo'bil 

.    .    1    * 

mSWTl 

mo-bel'  or  mSl/n 

mo'bil 

mo'bil 

mo'bil 

MOBLB 

m5b"l 

moT)l 

mSyw 

mSb'bl  or  mo'bl 

m5b'l 

mo'bl 

mo'bel 

MODIOLAB 

ino-di'o-ler 

r           .           ,          . 

mo'de-6-14r 

mo-di'o-lar 

[mo-dI'5-15] 

mo-di'o-ler 

m5-di'a-lfi.i 

MOLLIENI 

mSI'yent  or  -ll-ent 

md'ySnt 

mSl'ySnt 

mSl'yent  or  -le-ent 

mol'll-gnt 

mol'T-gnt 

mSiai-eut 

Momter 

mQm'i-er 

.... 

mum'me-er 

miim'e-er 

mSm'I-er 

mo'ml-er 

mo'ml-er 

Monad 

mSn'Sd  or  mo'nSd 

mSu'nSd  or  mo'uSd 

mon'ad 

mSn'ad 

mSn'Sd 

mSn'Sd 

mSn'Sd 

Monetary 

miin'e-ta-r^ 
m5n'5f-thSng 

.... 

mun'e-tar-e 

mon'e-ta-re,  mSn'- 

miin'g-ter-T 

mSn'e-tS-rl 

mun'e-tir-y 

Monophthong 

.... 

mo-nop'thSng 

mo-nSf'thong  or 

mSn'of- 
m5n'op-tot 

mSn'of-thBng 

m5n'5f-th8ng 

mu-nof'thSng 

Monoptote 

m5u'5p-tot  or 

mBn'nSp-tot  or 

mSn'Sp-tot 

mon'5p-t6t 

m5-nSp'tot 

mu-n5p'tot 

m6-nop'- 

mo-nSp'- 

Monotheism 

mSn'S-the-Iz'm 

.... 

m5n'o-the-Izm 

mSn'o-the-Izm 

mon'o-the-Izm 

m5n'o-the-Izm 

mSn'a-the-Izm 

Morion 

mo'ri-Sn,  m5r1-5n 

mS're-fin 

mor'e-un 

mo're-on 

mSr'I-un 

m8r'i-5n 

mSr'I-un 

MOBASAURCS 

mSs'a-sa'rus,  mo's4- 

mo'za-sa'rus 

mo-sa-£a'ru8 

mSs'S-as/riis 

mSa-S-sa'riis 

moz-i-sa'ras 

Mrs. 

mts'sTs' 

mis'sis 

mIs'trSs,  coll, 
mis's§s 

mis'tres,  coll. 
mis'sis 

mis'trga 

mlals  ■■ 

mla'Is  ■■ 

MULTIJUGOUS 

mul-tij'u-giis  or 

mul'ti-ju'- 
miU-tip'ar-tlt  or 

...    - 

mul-tlj'u-gus 

mul-tij'u-gua 

[mai-tlj'65-gat] 

miil-tl-ju'gas 

mul-tl-ju'gas 

Multipabtite 

f        .    > 

mOl-tVar-tit 

mul-tlp'ar-tit 

mm-tlp'ar-tit 

miil'tlp-ar-tit 

mai'tl-part-it 

mul'ti-par'tit 

MULTIPLIOATB 

mCl'H-plT-kat  or 
mul-tip'li-kat 

miSl-tTp'ple-kat 

mul'tJ-pl^kaf 

mul-tiple-kat  or 
mul'te-ple-kat 

miSl'tl-plI-kat 

mul'tl-pli-kat 

mai'ti-pll-k4t 

Muscadine 

mus'ka-din  or  -din 

mQs'kS-din 

mus'ka-din 

mus'ka-din  or  -din 

mus'kS-dln 

m\5s'kS-dIn 

mas'k4-din 

MusROLE,  Musbol 

muz'rol 

.... 

mua'rol 

muz'rol 

mua'rol 

miiz'rol 

muz'r51 

Mustache 

mOs-tash' 

ipl.  mfis-sta'shlzl 

mus-tash' 

mus-tash'  or  -tash' 

mus-tash' 

moos-taah' 

mus-tash' 

MUSTACHIO 

mus-ta'sho 

.... 

mus-ta/chS 

mua-ta'sho 

miis-tash'o 

moos-tash1-3 

mus-tash'o 

Mtrbhio 

mlr'rik  or  mer'- 

.... 

mir'rik 

mer'ik 

mer'rik 

mer'Tk 

Myrbhinb 

mtr'rin  or  mer'- 

mSr'rln 

[mur'rin] 

mtr'rin 

mer'rin 

mer'rin 

mei'iu 

Mtselp 

mt-sSlf '  or  mi- 

me-sSlf' 

me-sSlf' 

me-sglf'  or  mi- 

mi-aglf 

mi-self 

mi-sglf 

Mythoplasm 

mith'o-plSz'in 

mi'tlio-piazm 

mlth'5-pl5zm 

mItli'o-plSzm 

mIth'u-plSzm 

Mytiloid 

mit'T-loid  or  mi'tt- 

.           .           B 

mit'Moid  * 

.     .    .    . 

mi'tll-oid 

mi'tTl-oid 

ml'ti-loid 

Kaiad 

na'ySd 

na'Sd 

na'ad 

na'yad 

ni'Sd  or  na'ySd 

na'ySd 

nl'ad 

Napiform 

na'pT-fSnn 

. 

na'pe-f6rm 

nSp'e-f8rm 

na'pT-farm 

na'pT-fBrm 

na'pl-f8rm 

Nabblatb 

nSr-raf  or  nSr'rat 

nSr'rat 

nSr-raf 

nfc'rat  or  nar-iaf 

nSr-rat/ 

nSr-rat' 

n&r-rat' 

Ixxxii 
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National 

Natbolitb 

Nauseous 

NAZAmTlSM 

Neitheb 

Nbmean 

Nephew 

Nephkitb 

Nepotism 

Neeite 

Neb  VI  MB 

NiCENB 

noblesb,  noblesbb 

Nomad 

Nomenclatubb 

nonjubob 

Nook 

Noose,  re. 

ncnchion 

Ndncupativb 

Nylghau,  Ntloau 

Oasis 

Obdueaot 

Obeisance 

Obit 

Oblate,  a.  &  n. 

Obliqatobt 
Obliqe 
Oblique 
ootogenaet 

Odious 
Odontaloio 
Odontology 
Officinal 

Olefiant 

Oleic 

Ombeb,  Ombre 

Omega 

Omelet 

Omniscience 

Onyx 

Ophiology 

Ophite 

Ophthalmio 

Obohbstea 

Orohesteai 

Obnate,  a.  &  V 

Obnithichnitb 

Obotund 

Ohthodbomy 

OsTHOtPY 

Obthognathous 

Osseous 

Otalgy 

Otic 

Oyez 

Pacifioation 

iPACmOATOB 

Pageant 

Palatink 

Palfeey 

Pancebas 

Pandit 

Paneoysio 

Pannieb 

Panoeama 

Pantheon 

Papillaet 

Papillose 

Paballelofipedon 

Fabasitism 

Paeasol 

Paeent 

Pabsntaob 

Pabiah 

Pabisiah 

Paeol 

PAETIALirr 

Pasha,  Paoba 
Patent 

Patbiot 

Pateiotio 

Pateipassiak 

Pateon 

Pateonagb 

Pateonize 

Paunch 

Pearmain 

Peascod 

Peculiae 

Peculiaeity 

Pecuniaby 

Pedagogism 
Pedagogy 
Pedal,  a. 

Pedobaptism 

Pensile 

Penult 

Peeadventxtbb 

Pebdubablb 


WEBSTER. 

nJsh'iiu-al 
na'tro-lit 
na'shiis 
nSz'a-rl-tlz'm 
ne'ther  or  ni'- 
ne'me-an 

nSf  u ;  inEng.  nSv'fl 
nSf'rIt 
nSj/o-tlz'm 
nSilt  or  ne'rlt 
nerv'In 

ni'sen  or  nt-sen' 
no-blSs' 
nom'od 

no'mSn-kla'tfir ;  135 
nSn-ju'rer 
nd6k 

n5o3  or  nooz 
Duu'chuii 
iiiSn-ku'p4-tIv  or 
nfinliu-pa'tlT 
nTl'ga 

ya-sTs  or  S-a'sTs 
Sl/du-ra-sj^ 
S-be'sans  or  ft-ba'- 
o^Tt  or  Sb'It 
5b-Iat'  or  6bnat 

Bb^T-ga-to-ry 
S-bllj' 

8b-lek'^orJ5b-lIk' 
5k-t5j'e-na-ry  or 

8k'to-je- 
5'dr-Qs 
o/dSn-tai'JIk 
o'dSn-tSl'o-jJ 
5f-fIs'I-n«l  or 

5f'£T-si'ual 
*-le'fI-ant 
Sae-Ik 
Sm'ber 

4-me'g4  or  ymS-gi 
5m'e-lSt  or  8m18t 
5m-nlsli'«u3 

o'niks  or  Sulks 

o'fl-51'o-jy 

o'fit 

5f-th5I'mTk 

Sr'kSs-tri 

Sr'kSs-tral,  8r-k83'- 

8r-nat' 

Sr'nlth-Ik'nit 

o'ri-tCmd' 

8r'thS-dr8m'y 

8r'tho-e-py 

8r-th8g'ii4rthilij 

Bs'se-Qs 

o-tSl'jJ 

o'tik 

o'ySa' 

p4-8tf'I-ka'ahtSn  or 

pSs'I-fl- 
p4-slf1-ka'ter  or 

pSsl-fl- 
pSj'ent  or  pa'j«nt 
pSl'ttln 
pal'fry 
piin'kre-as 
piSn'dlt 
pSn'e-jtrIk 
pSn'yer  or  -nl-2r 
pSn'o-ra'mi,  •ra'm& 
p5u-the'8n,  pSn'thS- 
p5p'Il-lS-rJ 
p5p'Il-lo3' 
par'ol-lSl'ft- 

plp'e-d8n 
pSr'a-si'tlz'm 
p$r'4-a51' 

pSr'ent  or  par'- ;  52 
p6r'«nt-sj 
pa'rI-4 
p4-rlzh'an 

pft-rol' 
pSr'shl-SlT-ty  or 

par-ahSlT-fy 
p4-aha' 
p5f  ent  or  pa'tent 

pa'trl-8t 
pa'trl-otik 
pS'trl-pSah'an 
pa'trun 
pSt'rtin-aj 
pSt'riin-iz 
■  panch  or  panch 
pSr'man 
p|z'k8d' 
pe-kul'yer 
pe-kul'ySrl-ty 
pe-kun'ya-rj- 

p5d'4-g5g-tz'in 
ped'a-go'jy 
pe'dal ; 

def.  2,  pSd'al 
pe'do-bSp'tlz'm 
pSn'sTl 

pe'nult  or  pS-nQlt' 
pSr'Sd-vSii'tur ;  135 
per-dur'4-b'l 


WALKER, 

nSah'iin-Sl 

nyshua 

ne'thOr 

nSv'vu 

nSp'5-Kzm 

no-blSs' 

nSm-Sn-kla'tshur 

nSn'ju-riSr 

nook 

nooa 

nOn'shfin 

nOn-ku'pS-tlv 


Bb-ju'r$-3e,  8b-du'- 

o-ba'sSnfl 

o'bTt 

8b-lat',  a. 

8Vle-ga-tar-e 
o-blij'  or  o-blej' 
5b-Uk' 


S'de-ils  or  o'je-D;" 


Stn'bar 
o-me'ga 
8m'lSt 
Sm-nlsh'e^na 

Cnlka 


Bp-thSl'mlk 
6r-kSs'trS 

8r'nat 


6r'th5-5-p5 


5-yIs' 
pSs-se-fe-ka'sh&n 

pSa-se-fe-ka'tiSr 

pSd'jQnt 
pSlia-«n 
pal'fre  or  pSl'fre 
pSng'kre-Sa 

p5n-ne-j8r'rTk 
pSn'yur 

pSn-the'il^ 
pSp'ptl-S-irS 

[pkr-k-lSl-13- 
pi'pSd] 

p5r'r$-881 

pa'rSnt 

p5r'rSn-taj 


par-ahe-Slle-te 


pSt'tSiit  or  pa'tSnt, 

a.  ;  p$f  tint,  re. 
pa'tre-vit 


pa'trun 

p5ftriin-Ij 

pSt'tTo-niz 

pansh 

par-man' 

pSs'kBd 

pe-kule-fir 

pe-ku-le-5r'e-t§ 

pe-ku'ne-iir-e 


pe'dal 

pgd-do-bSp'tlzm 
pSn'sIl 

p5r-ad-v8n't8hur 
pSr'd5-ra-bl 


SMART. 

nash'iin-al 

na'tro-Ut 

na'ah'us 

ne'ther 

ne-me'an 

nSv'ii 

ne'frit 

nSp'o-tizm 

ner'viu 

nl-aen' 

no'blSa 

nSm'ad 

no'mSn-kla'cur 

n6n'j'o6-rer 

nook 

nooz 

niinch'an 

nun'ku-pa'tly 

nll'ga 

ya-ais 

Bydu-ri-se 

6-ba'sons 

O'bTt 

8b-laf ,  a. 

ob'le-ga-ter-S 
o-blij' 
8b-lek' 
8k-t8d'je-nor-S 

o'de-Qs  or  od'yOa 
8d'8u-tai'jik 
o'dSn-tol'o-je 
Bf'fe-sl'nal 

ole-fi'ant 

o'le-Ik 

om'bar 

ft-inSg'4 

Bm'S-lSt,  coll.  fimast 

8m-nlBh'e-§n3 
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nSsh'un-al 

nSfro-lit 

na'ahus 

naz'a-rit-Vzm 

ne'ther 

ne'me-an 

nSv'vu  or  nSf'fu 

nSf'rIt 

nSp'o-tizm 

ne'rlt 

ner'vin 

ni'sen 

no-bles' 

nSm'ad 

no'men-klat-yur 

nSn'ju-ror,  non-ju'- 

nook  or  nddk 

nooz  or  noba 

nun'shun 

nun-ku'pa-tiv 

nll-ga' 
o'a-sis 

Bb'du-ra-ae,  ob-du'- 
o-ba'aana  or  o-be'- 
o'bit  or  ob'it 


nash'Qn-ai 

na'tro-lit 

na'ahl-iis  or  -ahils 

nSz'a-rit-Izm 

ne'ther  or  ni'- 

nSm-e'an 

nSv'u 

nef'rit 

nSp'5-tIzin  or  ne'p5- 

ne'rlt 

ner'vin 

ni-sen' 

no-blSs' 

nSm'Sd 

uo'mSn-kla'tur 

nSn-joo'rer 

nook 

nooz 

nQn'shun 

nOn-ku'pa-tlv 

nTl'ga 

o-a'sTa 

SVdu-rS-sI 

o-ba'sana 

o'blt 


ob-lat',  a. ;  Bb'lat,  re.    5b-Iat',  a. 


ynlks 
5£'S-81'4-ja 

Bp^th'ai'mlk 

8r-kS8'tr4 

Sr'kSs-tral 

8r-naf 

Sr'nS-thlk'nit 

8r'tho-dr8in'e 
8r'tho-e-p« 

Bs'aS-aa,  coll.  Cah'Qs 

ytai-je 

ft-ySa' 
p4-aif'S-ka'shan 

pi-aTf'e-ka'tSr 

pSd'jant 

pai'4-tln 

pai'fre 

pang'kre-as 

pan'dTt 

pau'e-jgrTk 

pan'ne-er 

p8n'd-ra'mS 

pan-the'ilii 

pap'Tl-lir-S 

[pkr'al-isi'S- 

pip'Sd] 
par'4-si'tlzin 
par'A^aol' 
par'Snt 
par'Snt-aj 
par'e-a' 
p4-rlz'yan,  coll. 

p4-rlzh"an 
par'ul 
par'she-ai'S-te 

p^aha' 
pSt'Snt 

pa'tre-5t 

p3tre-8t1k 

pa'tre-paah  'on 

pa'trun 

pa'triin-aj 

pa'truu-iz 

panch 

par-man' 

pes'kQd 

pe-ku1e-4r 

pe-ku'le-ar'e-tS 

pe-ku'ne-ar-e 

p5d'a-g8g-Izm 

pSd'4-gSj-e 

ped'al 

pe'do-bSp'tTzm 

peu'ail 

pe-nQlf 

pSr'od-vSn'tur 

per'du-ra-bl 


BVle-ga-to-re 
o-blij' 

ob-)ek'  or  ob-lik' 
ok-tSj'e-na-re  or 

8k'to-je- 
od'yus  or  o'de-Oa 
8d-on-tai'jik,  o-don- 
5d-on-t51'o-je 
8f-fe-sl'nal  or 
of-fTs'e-ual 
o-15f'e-ant,  o'le-fi- 
ole-Tk 
om'bur 
0-m6'g4 
Bmlet 
om-nTah'e-eus  or 

om-nTsh'ens 
yiiTka 
8f-e-B]'o-je 
o'fit 

op-thai'mik,  of- 
8r'kes-tr4,  or-k5s'- 
8r'kes-trai 
Sr'nat,  a.  ;  8r'nat,  v. 
8r-ne-thTk'nit 
o-ro-tund' 
or'tho-dr5m-e 
8r'tho-e-pe 
6r-thog-na'thus 
8a'se-QB,  Ssh'e-iis 
o-tai'je 
o'tik 
o-yCs' 

p5s-e-fe  ka'shun  or 
pa^aif-e-ka'shim 
pas-e-fe-ka'tur  or 

pa^sTf'e-ka-tur 
pSj'ent  or  pa'jeut 
pSl'a-tTn 
pal'fre  or  pSl'fre 
pSng'kre-as 
pSn'dit 
pSn-e-jIr'ik 
p8n'yur,  p8n'ne-er 
pan-o-ra'ma,  -ra'mi 
pan-the'on 
pap'il-la-re 
pap-il-loa' 
par-al-lSl-o- 
pip'e-dSn 
pSr'a-sTt-Izm 
par'a-aSl  or  -sol 
pSr'ent 

pfir'ent-aj  or  p$r'- 
pa're-a 
pa-rTzh'e-an 

par'ol 
par-she-ai'e-te 


pat'ent,  pa'tent,  a.  ; 

pat'ent,  re.  &  v. 
pa'tre-ot 

pa-tre-5t'ik,  pat-re- 
pa-tre-p33h'an 
pa'trun 
pafrun-aj 
pafrun-iz 
panch  or  paneb 
pSr-man' 

pez'kBd  or  pSa'kBd 
pe-kul'yar,  -kule-ar 
pe-kul-ye-ar'e-te 
pe-kiin'ya-re  or 

pe-ku'ne-a-re 
ped'a-go-jizm 
pSd'a-gSj-e 
pe'dal 

pe-do-bap'tizm 

pen'sil 

pe'niilt  or  pe-nQlf 

per-ad-vent'yur 

per'du-ra-bl 


5b'li-ga'ter-I 
o-blij' 
8b-lek' 
8k-t5j'5n-er-I 

o'di-Cis 
o'dSn-tai'jTk 
o'don-t81'5-jI 
8f-fTs1-nai 

o-le'fT-ant 

sag-Ik 

om'ber 

o'mg-ga 

8m'g-lgt  or  SmIBt 

8m-nish1-Sn8 

Bulks 

Bf1-81'8-jl 

o'fit 

Bf-thai'mlk 

Br'kea-tra 

Br-kea'trai 

Br-nat',  a. 

Br'nl-thlk'nit 

8r-o-tund' 

8r-th5d'rB-mT 

Br-tho'g-pl 

8r-th8g'na-thQa 

8a'sg-u8 

Bt'Ik" 
o-ygs' 
p8-elf1-ka'shiin 

p2-slf1-ka'ter 

paj'Snt 
pai'8-tin 
pal'frT 
pSn'kre-3s 
p8n'dlt 
pan'g-jTrIk 
pan'ni-er 
pan'o-ra'ma 
pan'the-Bn 
papn^I-ler-t 
pSp'Tl-loa 
pSr'Sl-lgl-o- 
pip'g-d5u 
pSr'5-Eit'Tzm 
par'a-aBl,  p8r-S-sBl' 
pa'rgnt 
pa'rgnt-aj 
pS'rl-a 
p8-rlz1-an 

p3r'Bl 
par'shl-ail-tl 

pa'aha  or  paths' 
pa'tgnt 

pa'tri-8t 
pa'trl-Bflk 

pa'trBu 

pa'tron-aj 

pa'tr8n-iz 

pansh 

par'man 

pez'kBd 

pe-kull-er 

pg-ku'lT-arT'-tl 

pe-ku'nl-a-rl 

ped'a-gBj-Tzm 

ped'a-gBj-I 

ped'ai 

pe'do-bSp'tIzm 
pen'sil  or  -all 
pe-nfilf        _ 
pSr'ad-vgn'tiir 
pgr'du-ra-bl 


nS'ahBn-ai 

na'trol-it 

na'ahus 

naz'a-rit-Tzm 

ne'ther  or  ni'- 

ne'me-Sn,  ng-myan 

nS'vu 

ngf'rit 

ne'pot-Izm 

ner'it 

nervTn 

ni-aEu' 

no-blga' 

no'mad 

no'men-kla-tSr 

nBn-ju'rer 

nook 

noos  or  nooz 

nun'shun 

nfin-ku'pat-Iv 

nll'ga 
5-a'sIs 
Bb'dii-ra-al 
o-ba'&ans 

Bbnrt 

Bblat,  a.,n. 

Bb^I-ga-tB-rl 
o-blij',  obs.  8-blej' 
Bb-lek'  or  8b-lik' 
Bk-tBj'gn-S-rl 

o'dT-tia 
o-don-tai'jik 
o-dBn-tBao-jI 
8f-fTs1n-Sl  or 
Bf-fi-ai'nai 
o-le'fl-ant 
o-le'Ik 
Bm'ber 
o-mg'gS 
Bm'g-lgt 
Bm-ni'shl-gns 

Bulks 
Bf-I-Bl'B-jI 

Bf-th31'mTk 

Br'kgs-trS 

Br-kga'trai 

Br'nat,  v.,  a. 

8r-nlth'ik-nit 

o'ro-tund 

Br'tho-drB-ml 

Br'tho-g-pT,  Br-thy- 

Br-thSg'na-thOs 

Bs'ee-us 

6'tai-jT 

Bflk 

o'ygs 

pS-sIf'I-ka'eh8n 

pS-sIf'I-kat-er 

p8j'gnt 

pai'S-fm 

pal'frl 

p^n'kre-as 

pan'dit 

pa-ng-ji'rik 

pSnI-er 

pan-o-ra'ma 

pan-the'Bn 

pSp'Il-ia-rl 

papTi-ios 

pS-ra-lSl'o- 
pi'pgd-8n 
p8r'8-eit-Izm 
p8r'8-881 
pa'rgnt 
pa'rgnt-aj 
pa'rI-S 
pa-rlz1-8n 

p5-rol' 
par-Bh811-tI 

pS-shS'  or  pS'shS 
pa'tBnt,  a.  &  v. ;  pa'- 
tgnt  or  pSfSnt,  re. 
pa'trT-8t 
pa-tri-8flk 
pa-trl-paa'I-an 
pa'trBn 
pSt'rBn-aj 
pSt'rBn-iz 
pansh 
par'man 
pez'kod 
pe-kull-er 
pe-ku'li-Srl-tl 
pe-ku'nI-8-rT 

pSd'S-gog-Ixm 

pSd'a-gB-jI 

pe'dai 

pe-dB-bap'tIzm 
pgn'ail 

pe'nult  _ 

per-ad-vgn'tu» 
per-dur'S-bl 


na'8hun-41 

nSt'ru-lit 

na'shus 

naz'ar-it-Izm 

ne'ther  or  ni'- 

Dg-me'4n 

ngv'u 

ne'frit 

ne'put-Izm 

ner'it 

nervln 

ni'sen 

no-blga' 

nBm'4d 

no'mgn-klS-tfis 

n8n-jur'fir 

nd5k 

nooz 

nun'sliHn 

nun'kiS-pa-tI» 

nTl'ga 
5-a'sIs 
8b'du-r4-sy 
o-bS'sana 

Bbnrt 

Bblat,  Bb^it,  o.  t 

Bblat,  re. 
Bb^I-ga-tOr-f 
B-blij' 
Bb-lek' 
8k-t8j'gn-4r-? 

(ydl-iis 
8-dBn-t81'jIk 
8-d8n-t81'iS-j» 
8f-fl-ei'n41 

o-le'fI-4nt 

o-le'Ik 

Bm'ber 

o-mgg'4 

Bm'e-lgt 

8m-nT8h'I-«n» 

o'niks 

8f-T-81'a-jy 

Bfit 

Bf-thai'mlk 

6r'kSs-tr4 

Sr-kgs'tr41 

8r-nat',  a. ;  8r'n5t,  t 

8r-nlth-lk'nit 

or'u-tfind 

6r-thBd'rfi-my 

8r'tho-g-py,  8r-th5'^ 

8r-thBg'n4-thO* 

Bs'sg-fis 

o'tai-jj? 

o'tik 

o'ygz 

p4-sTf-I-ka'«han 

p4-8lf'I-ka-tar 

paj'ent 

pSl'4-tin 

pBl'fry 

paniug-as 

pan'dit 
pan-S-jIrTK 
pan'nl-er 
pan-5-ra'm4 
p8n-the'un 
pSp11-14r-> 
p8p'Il-loa 
p8r-al-lgl-5- 
pi'pg-dBn 
p8r'4-8it-Izm 
par'a-aBl 
pSr'ent 
pSr'ent-Ij 
par1-4 
p4-rlz1-4n 

p4-rol' 
par-shT-811-ty 

pa'sh4  or  p4-8hK' 
pa'tent 

pa'tri-fit,  pat'rI-iSt 

pa-trT-Bt'Ik,  pSt-rl 

pa-trT-pas'aI-4n 

pa'trun 

pSt'run-Ij 

pat'rfln-iz 

panah 

pSr'man 

pez'kBd 

pe-ku'lT-4r 

pg-ku-lT-Srl-tf 

pe-ku'nl-4r-y 

ped'a-gBg-Izm 

ped'a-gBj-y 

ped'al 

pe-do-bSp'tlzn* 

pSn'ail 

pen'Olt 

pSr-8d-vgn't6r 

per-dur'i-b*! 
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WEBSTER. 

WALKER. 

SMART. 

WORCESTER. 

STORMONTH. 

IMPERIAL  DICl 

'.    ENCYC.   DICT. 

PEjIEGEINI 

pSr'e-grTn 

p5r're-griu 

pSr'e-grln 

pgr'e-grin 

per'g-grTn 

pgr'e-grtn 

pgr'g-grin 

PEKEliPTOEy 

pgr'6mp-to-rj? 

pgr'reiu-tQr-e  or 

pSr-6iu'to-re 
pgr'fgkt 

pgi'gm-ter-e 

pgr'em-to-re 

pgr'gmp-ter-J 

pgr'gmp-tS-rl 

pgr'emp-tflr-y 

Perfect,  v. 

per'fSkt,  per-fSkt' 

per'fgkt 

per'fekt 

per'fgkt 

per'fgkt 

per'fgkt 

Pekfidious 

per-frd'I-Qs 

pgr-fid'yas 

per-fld'yfiB 

per-f  id'e-us  or 
^per-fid'yus 

per-nd'i-us 

per-ftd't-lis 

per-fid't-fis 

Perfume,  n. 

per'f  um  or  per-f  um' 

pgr'fum 

per-fum' 

per'f  um  or  per-fum' 

per'f  um  or  per-fum' 

per'f  um  or  per-fum' 

per'f  um  or  per-fum* 

PERITROfAL 

pSr-It'ro-pal  or 
pBr'i-tro'pnl 
per'init  or  per-mtf 

.... 

.... 

pe-rit'ro-p81 

pgr-Tt'ro-pai  or 
jgr'T-tro'pSl 

pgr-tt'ro-p51 

pg-rtt'ra-p4l 

Permit,  ». 

pgr'mtt 

per'mTt 

per'mit  or  per-mtf 

per'init 

per'mit 

per'mit 

Person 

per's'n  ;  95 

pgr'sn 

per'sun,  coll.  per'sn 

per'sn 

per's5n 

per'sSn 

per'sun 

Persuasive 

per-swa'slv 

pgr-swa'sTv 

jer-swa'siv 

per-swa'siv 

per-swa'stv 

per-swa'ztv 

per-swa'ztv 

Peruke 

p6r'uk 

pgr'ruk 

pgr'ook 

pgr'ijk 

pgr-ook' 

pg-ruk' 

pg-ruk' 

Pestlb 

pSs"! 

pgs'tl 

pgs'sl 

pgs'sl  or  pgs'tl 

pgs'l  or  pgs'tl 

pgs'l 

pgs'tel 

Petal 

pgt'al 

pe'tSl  or  fSVSl 

pgt'al 

pgf  al  or  pe'tal 

pgt'ai 

pgt'ai 

pBt'ai 

Pbtrbl 

pSt'rSl 
pe-trol' 

.     .     .     . 

.    .    .    . 

pgf  rel  or  pe'trel 

pgt'rgl 

pgt'rgl 

pBt'rel 

Petrol 

pe'trSl 

pe-trol' 

pe'trSl  or  pe-tr61' 

.     .     .    . 

pgt'rSl 

pgfrBI 

Phalamx 

fa'lSnks  or  fSl'Snks 

fa'lSnks  or  laaSnks 

fai'Snks 

faianks  or  f ai'anks 

fai'Snks 

fai'anka  or  fa'ianks 

tai'anks 

Phabymx 

fSr'Inks 

fa'rinks 

farlnks 

far'iuks 

tSrtnks 

far'tnks 

far'inks 

Phenol 

fe'uoT 

.    • 

•         • 

fe'nol 

fe'nol 

fe'noT 

fe'nol 

Fhilouusioal 

lll'S-mu'zI-kol 

• 

fil-o-mu'ze-kal 

. 

ftl-o-mu'ztk-ai 

ftl-u-mu'ztk-ai 

Philosophic 

fll'o-sQf'tk 

ni-io-z5f'fik 

fri'S-zSfik 

fll-o-zof'ik  or  -sSf- 

fil'o-sSf'Ik 

ftl-o-s8f'tk 

ftl-u-sBf'tk 

Phleqmatio 

flSg-matIk 

flgg'mS-tlk 

flgg-mSnk 

flgg-mat'ik  or 
flg^'ma-tlk 
flo-jis'tun 

figg-mat'Ik 

flgg-mat'Ik 

flgg-mat'ik 

Phlooiston 

flS-jTs'tSn 

flo-jl3't6n,  -gIs'tiSn 

flS-jIa'tOn 

. 

flej'ts-tSn 

flii-jts'tan 

Phonetization 

fo'ue-tl-za'shan 

.    .    .    . 

.    .    .    • 

fo-ngt-e-za'shua 

.    .    . 

fo/ngt-tz-a'shSn 

fo-ngt-i-za'shuii 

Phonic 

fbn'ik 

■    •    ■    • 

fSnIk 

fSn'ik 

fo'iiTk 

fon'tk 

fon'tk 

Phonottpy 

f6-not'I-pJ^,  fo'no-ti'. 

.    .    .    . 

.... 

fo-n5t'e-pe 

fo-u5tnf-pI 

fo-n8t'i-pI 

fo'na-tip-y 

Photochbomt 

lo-t3k'ro-my  or 
fo'to-kro'mj 

.... 

.... 

fo-t5k'ro-me 

.... 

fo-t8k'r8-mT 

fo'tu-krom-y 

Phthisis 

thi'sTs 

thi'sis 

ti'sTs 

thi'sis  or  ti'sis 

thi'sTs 

thi'sts 

ti'sts 

Physiognomy 

fIz'I-8g'no-my 

Itzh-e-Sg'no-me 

£Iz'e-5g'nS-mS 

fiz-e-og'no-ine 

fiz't-6g'no-mI 

ftz-t-8g'n8-mt 

fIz-t-Bn'u-my 

Pianofoetb 

pl-an'o-for'ta 

.... 

pe-an'6-f6r'te 

pe-a'no-for'te  or 
pe-an'o-i6r'te 

pi-an'o-for'tS 

pt-8n'o-f5r-ta 

pt-an'u-for-tft 

Pierce 

pers 

pers  or  pgrs 

pera 

pers  or  pers 

pers 

pers 

pers 

Piked 

pikt  or  pTk'Sd 

ptk'kgd 

pIkt 

pik'ed 

pIkt 

pikt 

pikd 

P1LEATE0 

pI'le-a'tSd  or  pTl'e- 

pil'e-a-tgd 

pi'le-a'tgd 

pil'e-at-ed 

pl'ir-a-tgd 

pi'le-at-Sd 

pi'lg-at-Sd 

PllOSE 

pt-los'  or  pi'los' 

• 

pt-los' 

pe-los' 

pi'los 

pil'os 

pi'los 

Pineal 

pi'ne-«l  or  pin'e-al 

pTn'ue-ai 

pi'ne-al 

pin'e-al 

pin'g-ai  or  pln-e'Sl 
pln-natt-fld 

ptn'e-ai 

ptn'g-ai 

PlNNATiriD 

pln-nSt'I-fld 

.     .     .     . 

pTu'na-te-fId' 

pin-nafe-fid  or 

ptn-nafi-ftd 

ptn-n5t't-fld 

pin'na-te-fld 

Piquancy 

pe'kan-sy  or  plk'- 

pTkTiSn-se 

pe'kan-se 

pik'an-se 

pe'kan-sl 

ptk'an-st 

pe'kan-sj 

Piquant 

pe'kant  or  pTk'ant 

pTk'kSnt 

pe'kaut 

pik'ant 

pe'kaut 

pe'kant 

pe'kant 

Pismire 

pTs'mlr 

pTz'imr 

pTz'mir 

piz'mir  or  pTs'- 

piz'mir 

pts'mir 

pts'niir 

Pistachio 

pTs-ta'sho 

pTs-ta'sho 

pls-ta'ch'6 

pis-ta'sho 

pTs-ta'sht-o 

pts-ta'sht-o 

pis-ta'sht-o 

Placard 

pla-kard',  plSk'ard 

plSk-iird' 

pla^kard' 

pla-kard' 

piak'ard 

piak'ard,  plS-kard' 

piak'ard,  pia-kar-V 

Plaoiabism 

pla'ja-rlz'm,  or 
pla'ji-a-rtz'm 

pla'j5-rlzm 

pla'j'a-rlzm 

pla'je-a-rTzm  or 
pla'ja-rlzra 

pla'j'a-rTzm 

pla'jt-a-rtzm 

pla'jt-ar-izm 

Plaid 

pl5d  ;  iti  Scot,  plad 

pl5d 

piad 

piad 

plad  or  piad 

plad  or  piad 

plad  or  piad 

Plait 

plat ;  coll.  plet 

plat 

plat 

plat 

plat 

plat 

plat  or  piat 

Plakiubtbio 

plSu'i-mgt'rik 

.    .    .    - 

[pian'e-mgfre-kal] 

plSn-e-mgfrik 

plant-mgfrTk 

pla-nt-mgfrtk 

pla-ui-mgt'rii:; 

Platina 

piat'T-ua  or  pla-te'- 

plSfe-nS 

piaft-n4 

piat'e-na 

piatT-na 

piat't-na 

pl5ftn-a 

Platonist 

pla'to-mst 

piat'o-uTst 

pla'to-uist 

pla'to-nist 

pla't5u-Ist,  piat'Sn- 

pla'ton-tst 

pla'tun-tst 

Plausive 

pla'aiv 

pla's>Tv 

pla'siv 

pla'siv 

plaz'iv 

plaz'iv 

plaz'tv 

JPleiades 

ple'ya-dez 

ple'yS-dez 

ple'yad-ez 

ple'ya-dez 

pll'3-dez 

pli'a-dez 

pli'a-dez 

Plenary 

ple'na-ry 

pleu'a-re  or  ple'nS- 

ple'nar-e 

plSn'a-re  or  ple'na- 

ple'na-rT 

ple'na-ri 

ple'nar-J 

PLENtPOTENTlAEY 

plgn'i-pS-tSn'. 

plgn-ue-po-ten'- 

plgn'e-pS-ten'. 

plgn-e-po-tgn'- 

plgn'i-po-tgu'. 

plgn't-po-tgn'- 

plg-nt-pu-tCa  : 

shl-a-ry 

sha-re 

sli'ar-e 

she-a-re 

shar-T 

sliT-a-ri 

sht-a-ry 

Plethoric 

pl^thSrlk  or 
plSth'o-rlk 

ple-thSr^Lk 

ple-th5r'ik 

ple-thSr'ik  or 
plgtli'o-rik 

ple-thSrIk 

ple-th8r'tk 

plg-th5r'ik 

Polonaise,  n. 

po'lo-uaz' 

.... 

pS'lS-naz' 

po-lo-naz' 

po15-naz' 

p6-18-naz' 

p51-B-naz' 

POLYPOROUS 

po-llp'o-rus 

.... 

.     .     .     . 

po-lTp'o-rus 

pol-ip'5-rQa 

p8-lt-po'rtis 

pB-ltp'Or-as 

Pomace 

pQm'as;  48 

.    . 

pi-mas' 

pum'as 

po-mas' 

pBm'as 

pBm'as 

Pomade 

po-mad' 

po-mad' 

po-mad' 

po-mad' 

po-mad' 

po-mad' 

po-mad' 

Pomehranatb 

pum'grSn'at 

pum-gran'nSt 

pom-gran'at 

pum-gran'at 

p6m'gran-at 

p8m'gran-at 

pBm'gran-4t 

Popliteal 

p5p-nt'e-al 

.    .    .    . 

p8p-life-al 

pop-lTt'e-al 

popai-te'ai 

p8p-lt-te'ai 

pBp-lI-te'41 

Porcelain 

pSr'se-lTn 

por'se-lan 

pSrslan 

p8r'se-lan  or 
por'se-lan 

pSrs'lan 

por'se-lan 

por'sg-lan 

Portent 

p5r-t5nf 

p8r-tenf 

p6r-tgnt' 

por-tent' 

por'tgut 

pSr'tgnt,  p8r-tgnf 

p6r'tent 

Possess 

poz-zes'  or  pSs-sBs' 

p5z-z5s' 

p8z-zgs' 

poz-zes' 

poz-zgs' 

p8z-zSs' 

puz-zes' 

Posthumous 

p5sfhu-inus 

pSsfhu-mHs 

posfhu-mQs 

pSst'Iiu-mik 

post'u-mus 

pos'tum-us 

pBsflm-mas 

Prayer,  petition 

prSr 

pra'ur 

pra'er 

prS'er  or  prSr 

pra'er 

pra'er  or  prar 

prfir 

Preceptoey 

pre-sSp'to-ry 

prgs'ep-to-re 

pre'sgp-ter-e 

pres'ep-to-re 

prg-sep'ter-T 

pre'egp-t&^rl 

pre'egp-tflr-y 

Precinct 

pre'sTnkt 

pre-singkf 

pre'stngkt  ^ 

pre'siugkt 

pre'stngkt 

pre'singt 

pre'stnkt 

Predecessor 

prSd'e-ses'eer 

prgd-e-s§s'silr 

prgd'e-sgs'ser 

prgd-e-ses'sur 

pre'dg-sgs'ser 

pre-de-sgs'er 

pre-de-tes'eflr 

Prefecture 

pre'fSk-tur;  135 

prSf'fgk-tur 

pre'fgkt-ur 

pref'ek-tur 

pre'fek-tur 

pre'fek-tur 

pie'igk-tijr 

Prehensile 

pre-hSn'sIl 

.    .    •    . 

pre-hgn'sll 

pre-hSn'sil 

pre-hen'stl         _ 

pre-hgn'stl 

pig-lign'stl 

Prelude,  n. 

pre'lud  or  prSl'ud 

prgl'ud 

prgl'ud 

prgl'ud 

prgl'ud  or  pre'lud 

pre'lud  or  prSl'ud 

pre'lud  or  prgl'ud 

Premier,  n. 

pre'ml-er  or 

prem'yer 

pre'me-er 

prem'yer  or 

prgm'i-er  or 

pre'mi-er 

pre'mt-er  or 

prSm'yer 

pre'me-er 

pre'mt-er 

prgm't-er 

Presage,  n. 

pre'saj,  pres'aj ;  48 

pres'saj 

prgs'aj 

prgs'aj 

prgs'aj 

pre'saj  or  prgs'aj 

pre'saj  or  prgslj 

Presbyter 

prez'bi-ter  or  prSs'- 

prgz'be-t5r 

prez'be-ter 

prgzfbe-ter 

prgs'bt-ter 

prgs'bt-ter 

prgz'bt-ter 

Presbytery 

prgz'bi-ter-y,  prgs'- 

prez'be-ter-e 

prgz'be-ter'e 

prgz'be-tgr-e 

prgs'bt-ter-I 

prgs'bt-tg-rl 

prgz'bt-ter-y 

Presciencb 

pre'shi-«ns,  -shena 

pre'she-Sns 

pre'she-gna 

pre'she-ens 

pre'sht-gns 

pre'sht-gns 

pre'sht-ens 

Prestige 

prgs'ti j ; 

.    .    .    . 

prgs'tezh 

prgs-tej'  or 

prgs'ttj  or 

prgs'ttj  or 

prgs'ttj  or 

F.  prgs'tezh'  _^ 

prgs'tlj 

prgs'tezh 

prgs-tezh' 

prgs-tej' 

Preterit 

prefer-it,  pre'ter- 

pre'tgr-it 

prefer-it 

prgt'er-Tt  or  pre'ter 

-  prgfer-tt 

prgfer-tt 

prgfer-tt 

Peeteritioh 

pre'ter-ish'tm 

pre-ter-rish'un 

prgt'er-Tsh'Sn 

prgt-er-Tsh'un 

prgt'er-ish'to 

pre-ter-t'shBn 

prgt-er-t'shQii 

Peeteit 

pre'tgkst,  pre-tgket' 

pre-tekst' 

pre-tgkst' 

pre-tgkst',  pre'tgkst 

pre'tgkst 

pre'tgkst,  pre-tgksf    pre'tgkst,  prg-tgkst» 

Peison 

priz''n 

priz'zn 

prTz'un,  coll.  -zn 

priz'zn 

nrtz'n 

prt'zBn  or  pri'zn 

priz'un 

Peoceeds,  n.  pi. 

pro'sedz 

pro-sedz' 

pros'edz 

pro'sedz  or  pro-sedz'  pro'sedz 

pro-sedz' 

pro'sedz 

Process 

prSs'gs 

pros'sgs 

pros'Ss 

prbs'es 

prSs'ses  or  pro'ses 

pro'sgs 

pro'sgs 

Produce,  n. 

prQd'us 

prod'dus 

prod'us 

Drod'dus 

prod'us 

pro'dus 

prBd'Jis 

Profile 

pro'fll  or 
pro'fgl 

pro'fll  or 
pro-fel' 

pro'fel 

pro'fel,  pro-fel'  or 
pro'fll 

pro'fel 

pro'fn 

pro'fel 

Progress,  n. 

prSg'rgs 

prSg'grSa 

prog'rSs 

prog'res 

prSg'rgs  or  pro'grgs 

1    pro'grgs 

pro'grgs 

Project,  n. 

proj'ekt 

prSd'jgkt 

prS-jgkf 

proj'ekt 

prSj'gkt 

pro'jgkt 

pro'jgkt 

Prolix 

pro-liks',  proltka 

pro-liks' 

pro-liks' 

pro-lTks' 

pro'ltks 

pro'ltks 

pro'ltks 

Prologue 

prolSg 

prol'log 

prol'og 

prol'og 

prolSg 

J)ro'18g 

pro'lBg 

Promenade 

prom'e-nad'  or 
prom'e-nad' 

.... 

prom'gn-ad' 

prom-e-nad'  or 
prom-e-nad' 

prom'g-nad' 

prS-mg-nad' 

pr5ni-en-ad,  n.; 
proin-gn-ad',  v. 

Pronunciation 

pro-nun' sT-a'shun 
or  -shT-a'shun 

pro-nSn-she-a'shOn 

pro-nun'se-a'shun 

pro-niin-she-a'shun 

pro-ntin'st-a'shQn 

pro-niJn'st-a'shBn 

prB-nun-st-a'slian 

Prosaist 

pryza-itst 

.    .    .    . 

pro-zaTst 

pro-za'ist 

pro-za'tst 

pro-za'tst 

pro-sa'ist 

Protean 

pro'te-an 

.    .    .    . 

pro-te'an 

pro'te-an 

pro'tg-an,  pro-te'5n 

pro-te'an 

pro-te'an 

Protest,  n. 

pro'tgst 

pro-tgsf  or  prSfest 

;    pro'tgst 

pro'tgst  or  prSt'est 

pro'tgst 

pro'tgst 

pro'tgst 

Provocative 

pro-vo'ka-tiv 

pro-vo'k5-ttv 

pr6-vok'4-tiv 

pro-vo'ka-tiv 

pro-vok'S-tlv 

pro-vok'a-ttv 

prB-vok'A-tTv 

Provost,  civil  officer  prQv'ust 

prov'vust 

prov'ust 

prSv'ust  or  pro-vo' 

prQv'gst 

prBv'Bst 

prBv'ast 

Peow 

prou 

prou  or  pro 

pro 

prou  or  pro 

prou 

prou 

prou 

Prussian 

prush'on,  prj/shan 

.    .    .    . 

prusli"on 

prush'an,  pnj'shan 

prQsh'an 

prQ'shSn 

prash'&n 

Pbubsiate 

prus'sT-at,  prjjs'-  or 

.    .    .    . 

prus'se-tt  or 

prus'se-at  or 

priSs'sI-at 

prHs'st-at  or 

prus'st-At  or 

prush'I-at  " 

prush'e-at 

prus'se-at 

prus'st-at 

prus'st-at 

Pwwsio 

prus'sik,  prHs'sIk 

.    ,    ,    , 

prSs'sTk 

prQs'sik,  prjjs'sik 

prfis'stk 

priis'stk,  prvis'sTk 

pras'stk,  prus'sik 
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Psalmist 
Psalmody 

Psalter 

Ptisan 

Puerile 

i'uissancb 

Pumice 

PUTLOO 

Pyeomakcy 
Pyrotechny 
Quadrille 
Quadrupedal 

Qualm 
Quandary 

Quassia 

Quercitron 

Quinine 

Quoin 

Rabbi 

Kaceme 

Racemous 

Raillery 

Rarefy 

Rarity 


Rasorial 

Raspberry 

Rather 

Rationality 

Ravelin 

Receptory 
Recognizablb 

Recondite 

Recusant 

Refuse 
Refutable 
Relaxation 
Remediless 

Remioratb 
Rendezvous,  n. 
Rendezvous,  v. 
Reniform 
Renunciation 

Reptile 

Requiem 

Reservoir 

Residentiary 

Restaurant 

Retailer 
Retardation 
Retch 
Retinue 

Retrocede 

Retrograde 

Retrospect 

Retrovert 

Reveille 

Revenue 

Reverie 

Revolt 

Reynard 

Rhizofod 

Rhomb 

Rhythm 

Ricochet,  n. 

Ricochet,  v. 

Righteous 

Rise,  n. 

Rochet 

Rondeau 

Roqvelaure 

Rotifer 

Route 

Ruffian 

Russian 

Sabaoth 

Sacrifice,  n. 

Sacrifice,  v. 

Saffron 

Sainfoin 

Saline 

Salival 

Salsify 

Salve,  n. 

Samaroid 

Samiel 

Samphire 

Sandwich 

Sapphire 

Sardine, /sA 

Sardine,  gem 

Satire 

Satrap 

Satrapy 

Satyr 

Savagery 

Scald,  bard 

Scallop 


WEBSTER. 

Bam'Tst 

sSl'mo-dy,  sam'o-dy 

sal'ter 

tiz'au 

pu'er-Tl 

pu'is-sons,  pu-Ts'- 

pum'Is 

put15g' 

pTr'o-mSn'sy 

pir'o-tgk'nj? 

kw4-diil',  k4-drll' 

kw5d-ru'pe-dal 

kwam 
kwSn'dtl-ri^  or 

kw3n-da'- 
kw8sh'i-a 
kwer'sTt-run 
kwi'nin,  kwT-nin' 

or  kwT-nen' 
kwoin  or  koin 
rSb'bl  or  -bl 
ra-sem' 

rSs'e-mus  or  ri-se'- 
rSller-J  or  ral'- 
rir'e-n 
r5r1-tj 


ra-zyrl-ol 

r5z'bSr-rJ^ 

rStb'er 

rSsh'Sn-SlT-tj^ 

r$v1in 

re-sSp'to-rj? 
r6k'5g-ni'za-b'I  or 

re-kSg'iiT- 
rSk'5n-dIt  or 

re-k5n'dTt 
re-ku'zant  or 

rSk'u-zant 
rSf'fis 
re-£ufa-b'l 
re'ISks-a'shun 
re-m5d1-lSs  or 

rem'e-dT-lSs 
rSmt-grat,  re-mi'- 
rSn'de-voo  or  raN'- 
rSn'dg-vob  or  raN'- 
rSnT-fdrm 
re-nun'sT-a'sh5n  or 

-sht-a'shun 
rSp'til 
re'kwT-Sm 
rSz'er-vwQr' 
rSz'i-dgn'slii-rj^ 
rSs'to-rant 


WALKER. 

sSl'mTst 

sal'm5-de 

eal'tQr 

tyz-zSn' 

pu'e-ril 

puls-sSns,  pu-Is'- 

pu'mis  or  pum'mis 

puflSg 

pir'o-mSn-se 

pii'o-tSk-oe 

ka-dril' 


kwam 
kwijn-da're 


rSb'be  or  -bi 


rSllSr-e 
r5r're-fi 
ra're-te,  infrequent 

cy  ;  rSr'e-te, 

thinness 

rSs'bSr-e 

rSth'ur  or  ra'thQr 

rSsh-e-o-nSI'e-te 

rSvlTn 

r5s's5p-tiSr-e 


rgk'kBn-dit 

re-ku'zSnt  or 
rgk'ku-zSnt 
rSf'us 

rSl-Sks-a'shiSn 
rSm'me-dS-lSs 

rSm'e-grat 

ren-de-vooz' 

r§n-de-vooz' 

re-nun-she-a'shJin 

rgp'tri 
reOiwe-Sm 
rSz-5r-vw8r' 
rSz-e-dSn'shSr-e 


re-tal'er  or  re'tal-  re-talur 

re'tar-da'shun  rSt-tar-da'shiSn 

rSch  or  rech  retsh  or  rgtsh 

rStl-nu  rSfe-nu,  re-tln'nu 


re'trS-sed  or  rSt'ro- 
re'tro-grad,  r6f  ro- 
re'tro-sgSkt,  ret'ro- 
re'tro-vert,  rSt'ro- 
rS-val'ya,  rev'a-le' 
rSv'e-nu 


r6t'tro-grad 
rgt'tro-spBkt 


rSv'er-J^,  rSv'er-e' 
re-volt'  or  re-v51t' 
ra'uerd  or  ren'erd 
rTz'o-p5d  or  ri'zo- 
r5mb  or  rom 
rith'ra  or  rith'm 
rik'o-sha'  or 
rik'o-shet' 
rTk'o-3h§t' 
ri'chus 
ri3  or  riz 
rSch'et 

r5n-do'  or  rSii'do 
rok'e-lor 
ro'ti-ier 
root  or  rout 
ruf'yan,  rBf'fi-an 
rtisl/an  or  ru'shan 
sSb'a-oth  or  sa-ba'- 
sSk'ri-fTz 
sSk'rT-fiz 
saf'frun 
san'foin 
salln  or  sa-lin' 
sa-li'vfll 

sav 

Bam'a-roid 

sa'mi-el 

sSm'fir  or  -fer 

sSnd'wTch 

safir  or  -er 

sar'den  or  sar-den' 

sar'dTu  or  -din 

sSfir ;  m  Eng.  often 

safer 
sa'trSp  nr  sSt'rSp 
sa'trap-y,  sSt'ra-pj? 
sa'ter 
6$v'aj-rJ 
skSld  or  skald 
6k51'13p 


rSv'e-nu  or 
re-vSn'u 


re-v51t/ 


re-volf  or 


riiiub 
rithm 


n'tshe-fis 

TIS 

r5n-do' 
rok-e-loi/ 

rout  or  root 
ruf'yan 


sak'kre-fiz 
sak'kre-flz 
saffiim 
san'foin 
sa-lIn'  or  salin 
sSl'e-v51  or  s5-li'- 

Balv 


sSm'fir 

sai'fiV  ' 

sar'din 

sa'tiir,  sSfiSr,  sa'tir 

or  sSfer 
sS'trSp 

sa'tur  or  sSt'tir 
s5v'vid-jSr-re 


SMART. 

sSmlst 

sSl'md-d$ 

sai'ter 

tiz'an 

pii'er-Il 

pu'Is-sons 

pii'mTs 

pdStlSg 

pTr'o-mSn'sS 

pir'o-tSk'ne 

ka-dril' 

kwSd'rob-pe'daJ 

kwam 
kwSn-dar'S 

kw5zh'e-a 

kwer'se-triin 

kwe-nin' 

koin 

rSb'bl 

rSs'em 

rSs'e-mOs 

ranSr-e 

ra're-fi 

ra're-te 
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rS-zyre-al 
rSs'b5r-re 
rath'er 

rSsh'un-51'e-te 
rSv'e-lin,  coll. 

rSvlin 
re-sSp'ter-e 
rSk'5g-m'z4-bl 

re-k5n'dlt 

rgk'u-zant 

rSf'us 
re-fu't4-bl 
rSl'Sks-a'shfin 
rSm'e-de-lSs 

rSm'e-grat 
rSn'de-voo 
rSn-de-voo' 
re'ne-fdrm 
re-nun'ae-a'ahun 

rgp'tri 
rgk'kwe-5m 
rSz'erv-war 
rSz'e-dSn'sh'ar-e 


re-tal'er 
re'tar-da'shiin 
rech 
rgt'e-nlS 

re'tro-sed' 

re'trS-grad 

re'tro-s;^Skt 

re'tro-verf 

ra-val'  or  ra-val'ya 

rSv'en-u 

rgv'gr-e' 
re-volf 


ekSlliip 


rSmb 

rlthm 

tlk'd-sha 


rif  yiis,  coll.  ri'chiSs 

tTs 

rSk'et 

rSn'do 

rok'e-lSr' 

ro'te-fer 

root 

ruf'yan 

sa-lia'Sth 

sSk're-lis 

sak're-fiz 

sSf'riin 

san'foin 

ea-ITn' 

sa-li'val 

sal'se-n 

sav 

s4-ma'roid 

sa'me-el 

sSm'fer 

sSnd'widzh 

sSfer 

[sar'din] 

sar'din 

sSt'er 

sa'trSp 

sa'tra-pe 

sSfer 

sSv'a-jer-e 

skSld 

sk511up 


sSl'mist  or  sam'ist 

sSl'mo-de 

sal'ter 

tiz-zSn'  or  tiz'an 

pu'e-ril 

pu'is-3$ns 

pu'mis  or  piim'is 

putlog 

pir'o-mSn-se 

pir'o-tSk-ue 

ka-drll' 

kwod-ru-pe'dal  or 

kw8d-ru'pe-dal 
kwam  or  kwam 
kwon-da're  or 

kw5n'da-re 
kw5sh'e-& 
kwer-stfron 
kwe-niu'  or 

kwinln 
kwoin  or  koin 
rSVbe  or  -bi 
ra-sem' 

rSs'e-miis,  ra-se'mus 
r51'ler-e 
rSr'e-fl 
rfir'e-te,  Infrequen- 

cy  ;  r5r'e-te, 

thinness 
ra-so're-al 
riz'ber-re  or  rSs'- 
rSth'er 

r3sh-e-o-nSl'e-te 
rSv'lin 

rgs'ep-to-re,  re-sSp'- 
r6k-og-nI'za-bl  or 

re-k5g'ne-za-bl 
rgk'on-dit  or 

re^jsSn'dit 
re-ku'zant  or 

rgk'u-z5nt 
rgf'us 
re-fu'ta-bl 
rSl-aks-a'shun 
rSm'e-de-lgs  or 

re-mgd'e-lga 
rSm'e-grat  or  re-mi'- 
rgn'de-voo  or  -vooz 
rSn-de-voo'  or  -vooz' 
r6n'e-f8rm 
rs-niin-she-a'shun 


621'mTst  or  samTst 

sSl'mo-dT,  sam'o-dl 

sal'ter 

tiz'Sn 

pu'er-Tl  or  -II 

pu1s-s5ns 

pu'mis  or  piimis 

p6St16g 

pTr'o-mSn'sI 

pir'o-tSk'nl 

k5-drTl'  or  kwS-drH' 


kwaui 
kwSn-da'rt 

kwSshl-S 
kwer'si-triln 
kwinln  or 
kwin-in' 
koin 

rSl/bl  or  -bl 
rS-sem' 
rSs'g-niiis 
ral'ei-I  or  rSllr-I 
ra'rg-fi 
ra'rl-tl 


ra-zo'rT-Sl 

ras'bgr-I 
rath'er 
rSsh'iSn-ail-tl 
rivlln  or 
rSv'g-lIn 

r?k'5g-m-z5-bl 

rgk'5n-dit  or 
rg-kSn'dIt 
rgk'u-z5nt 

rgf'us 
r6-fu't5-bl 
relSks-a'shOn 
rgm'g-dl-lSs 


rgn'dg-vob  or  rSng'- 
rgn'dg-voo  or  rang'- 
re'ni-farm 
rg-niin'sl-a'shfin 


rBp'til  rgp'tn 

re'kwe-em  or  rgk'we-  rgk'wi-gm 
rSz-er-vwSr'  rgz'er-vwar' 

rgz-e-dgn'she-a-re        rSz'I-dgn'eher-T 
rea'to-rang'  rgs'to-rang 


re-tal'er  or  re'tal- 
rgt-ar-da'shun 
rech  or_rgch 
rgfe-nu 

re'tro-sed  or  rSfro- 

rSfro-grad 

rgt'ro-spgkt 

rgfro-vert 

re-val'  or  re-val'ya 

rSv'e-nu 

rgv-e-re' 

re-volf  or  re-v81f 
rSn'ard  or  ra'nard 
rI'zo-p8d 
riimb  or  rSmb 
rithm  or  rithm 
rlk-o-sha'  or 

rik'o-shSt 
rlk'o-shgt 
ri'chiSa 
rls 

rSch'et  or  rSk'et 
r8n-do' 
r5k-e-lor' 
r8t'e-fer 
root  or  rout 
riif'yan 

riish'an  or  ru'shan 
sa-ba'oth,  sSb'a-Sth 
sak're-fiz 
sSk're-flz 
s5f 'run  or  sSf 'fum 
san'foin  or  sSn'f oin 
sa-lin' 
sa-li'val 
sSl'se-fe 
sav  or  salv 
sSm'a-roid 
sa'me-el 
sSm'fir 
sSnd'widj 
sSf'fir 

sar'din  or  sar-den' 
sar'din  or  -din 
sa'tur,  satir,  or 

sat'ur 
sa'trap 
safra-pe 
£a'tur  or  aSfir 
sav'aj-re 
skald  or  skSld 
skSnup 


rg-tal'er 
re'tar-da'shJin 
rech 
rgfl-nu 

re'tro-sed' 

re'trS-grad,  rgfrS- 

re'tro-spgkt 

re'tro-verf 

ra-vgl'ya 

rgv'gn-u 

rgv'gr-e 
rg-volf 
rgn'ard 
ri'zo-p6d 
rSm 
rithm 

rik'o-sha'  or 
rik'6-shgf 
rik'o-sha'  or  -sh5f 
rif  yiis  or  rl'chuB 
rlz 

rgch'gt 
r8n'do 
rSk-g-lar* 
ro'ti-fer 
root 

ruf'fl-Sn 
riish'Sn 
sS-ba'oth 
sSk'rT-fIs 
sSk'rl-fis 
saf'ron 
san'foin 
saliii  or  sS-Un' 
sa-li'va 
sal'sI-fT 
sav 

sa'mar-oid 
sa'ml-gl 
sSm'fir  or  -fer 
sSnd'wIch 
sSt'fer  or  -fir 
sar'din 
sar'din 
sSfIr 

sa'trSp 
sa'trS-pI 
sSfer 
s5v'S-jer-T 

skSlISp  or  skBl'- 


samlst  or  sSl'mlst 

sam'8d-I,  sSI'mS-dl 

sal'ter 

ti'sSn 

pu'er-Tl 

puls-Sru 

pu'mis 

ptit18g 

pir'o-m5n-sT 

plr-o-tgk'nl 

k5-drll'_ 

kwSd-roo'pg-dSl 

kwam 

kw5n'dS-rI  or 
kw6n-da'rl 
kwSsl-S 
kner'sIt-rSn 
kwluin 

koin 

rSb'bl  or  -bi 

rSs'em 

rSs'e-mDs 

ral'er-I 

ra're-fi  or  r5r'g-fi 

ra'ri-tl 


r5-so'rI-51 

rSz'bg-rl 

ra'ther 

rS8h'8n-5I1-tI 

rSvlIn 

re-sgp'tS-rl 
rgk'8g-ni'zS-bl 

rgk'8n-dit  or 
rg-k8n'dit 
rgk'ii-zSnt 

rgf'uz 

re-fut'5-bl,  rSf'u-t«- 

re-iak-sa'6li8n 

rgm'g-dl-lSs 

re-mi'grat 
rgn-dg-voo,  raN-da- 
rgn'dg-voo,  raN-da- 
re'nl-f8rm 
re-nun'sl-a'sh5n 

rgp'tn 
re'kvvi-Sm 
rgz'er-vwar 
rSz-I-dgn'sher-I 
rgs'to-rSnt  or 

rgs-to-raN 
re-tal'er 
re-tar-da'shSn 
rSch 
rgfl-nu,  archaic 

rg-tln'u 
re-tro-sed',  rgf  ro- 
re'tro-grad,  rgf  ro- 
re'tro-sggkt,  rgfro- 
re'tro-vert,  rgf  ro- 
re-val'ya 
rgv'g-nu,  sometimes 

rg-vgn'u 
rgv'er-I 
re-volf 
ra'nard 
ri'zo-pSd 
rSm 
rithm 
rlk'S-shSt 

rik-B-sh5f 
rifyus 
riz 

rSch'gt 
ron'do 
ro'kS-lor 
ro^tl-fer 
root 
ruf1-5n 
rush'ySn 
sa-ba'oth 
sak'ri-fls 
sSk'rI-fis 
saf'fr8n 
san'foin 
sa-lin' 
ea-]i'v51 
85l'sl-fi 
eav  or  s51v 
sSm'S-roid 
sa'mi-el 
sam'fir 
sSnd'wIch 
saf'fer  or  -fir 
sar'din 
sSr'din 
Kafir  or 
sSt'er 
sa'trSp 
sa'trSp-I 
sSfer 
sSv'aj-rl 
skald 
skSllop  or  skW- 


samlst  or  sSl'mlst 

sam'ii-dy,  sSl'mG-dJ^ 

sol'ter 

ti^eftn 

pu'er-il 

puTs-sins 

piimis 

piSflSg 

pir-ii-mSn'sy 

pir-u-tgk'ny 

ka-drll' 

kwSd-rn'pe-dU 

kwam 

kw8n'd4-rj  or 
kw8n-dSr'y 
kwas'sl-i 
kwer-sIfriSii 
kwl-nen' 

koin 

rSb'bl  or  -bi 

rSs'era 

rSs'g-miis 

ral'ler-J^ 

rSr'g-fi ;  obs.  rSr'- 

rSrl-ty 


ri-sorl-il 

rSz'bgr-rj? 
ra'ther 

rS-shun-S11-ty 
rSvlIn 

r5-sgp't0r-y 
rgk-iig-niz'A-bel 

rgk'8n-dTt  or 
rg-k5n'dit 
rgk'ii-s&nt 

rgf'us 
rg-fut'4-b«l 
re-lSks-a'sbOn 
rgm'g-dl-lfa 

re-mi'grat 
rgn'dg-voo,  Tfia'i% 
rgn'dg-vob,  rg^n'di^^ 
renl-fSrm 
rS-ntin-sI-a'shOit 

rgp'tn 

re'kwi-gm 

rgz'er-vwSr 

rgz-I-dgn'shir-}' 

rgs-tiS-rftn' 

rg-tal'er 
re-tar-da'shiin 
rgch 
rgfl-nu 

re-triS-sed' 

re'tri5-gr5d 

re'trii-spgkt 

re'triS-vert 

re-va-yS' 

rSv'Sn-u 

rgv'Sr-I 

rg-volf 

rgn'4rd 

rl'ziS-pBd 

rSm 

rithm 

rlk'ti-shSt 

rlk'iS-shgt 

rifytls 

riz 

rSch'gt 

ron'do 

ro'kg-lor 

ro'ti-fer 

root 

rtiffl-An 

rush'4n 

sa-ba'oth 

sSk'rI-fIs 

sSk'rI-fis 

sSf'friin 

san'foin 

sa-lin' 

sa-li'v41 

sSl'sI-fJ^ 

sav  or  sSlv 

sSm'a-roid 

sa'ml-el 

sSm'flr 

sSnd'wId' 

sSfIr 

sar'den 

sardln 

sSfir 

Es'trSp 

sa'trap-y 

sSt^r 

sSvlj-er-y 

skt^ld 

skSiaCp  or  afcrSl^- 
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SOAFHOID 

ikSf'oid 

tkS'foid 

ska'foid 

skSf'oid 

BkSf'oid 

skSf'oid 

SoaPIFOEM 

ska'pT-fdnn 

•    . 

.        .       .       c 

skSp'e-fSrm 

skap'I-farm 

skap'I-fSrm 

skap'I-f6rm 

Bcatb,  n.  &  V. 

akSth 

akSth 

ekfith 

skSth,  n.  &  t>. 

skath 

skSth 

BkStfa 

SCATHS 

Bkath 

•    •    •    * 

.    .    . 

skath 

Bkath 

skath 

Bkath 

Scenic 

sSn'Ik  or  senTk 

sSn'nTk 

ee'nik 

sSn'ik 

sen'Tk  or  sSnTk 

se'nik  or  sSnIk 

sen'Tk 

SOHHBULB 

akSd'lil ;  in  Eng. 

sSd'jul  or  skSd'jul 

sbgd'lil 

BkSd'yul,  shSd'yul, 

BhSd'uI 

shSd'ul,  sgd'- ;  n. 

shSd'ul,  fgd'- ;  n, 

usu.  shSd'ul 

or  sSd'yul 

also  skgd'ul 

also  skgd'ul 

ScrasuATio,  n. 

Bl^-m5t'Ik 

Blz'mS-tlk 

elz'm4-tlk 

Blz'ina-tTk  or 
Biz-mSfik 

slz-mSVIk 

Blz-m5flk 

slz-matlk 

ScmsTosB 

ahTs-tos' 

•        •        •        • 

shis-tos' 

Bhis'tos 

sbTs-tos' 

shlst'oz 

Bhis'tos 

ScrazopoD 

BkTz'S-pOd 

•        •        •        • 

ski'zS-pSd 

BkIz'o-p5d 

shiz'o-pod 

6hIz'8-pSd 

BhTz'a-p8d 

SCTTAMINBOtJB 

elt/i-mln'e-iSa 

•        •        •       • 

si'tA-mtn'e-Us 

slt-a-mln'e-Bs 

.     .     .     . 

Bi-t5-mln'e-5s 

Bi-td-min'gBs 

SCITTRINK 

ei'fi-rln 

•        •        •        • 

si-u'rin 

Bi'u-rin 

si-u'rTn 

si-u'rin 

Bi'ii-rin 

SOLEKODEBM 

Bkl8r'4-derm  or 
skle'ro-^ierm 

.... 

Bkle'ro-denn 

sklSr'o-dSrm 

aklSr'o-derm 

Bkle'ro-derm 

skler'a-demi 

SCOLECITE 

sk  SI'S -sit  or  ekolS- 

•         >        •        . 

.    .     .    - 

BkSI'e-sit 

sko-le'sit 

skole-sit 

skOTg-sit 

SCOPIPED 

Bko'pT-pSd 

■        ■        •        • 

skSp'^-pSd 

sko'pe-pSd 

Bk5p'I-pSd 

sko'pl-pgd 

Bko'pT-pSd 

Seamstress 

sem'strSa 

sSm'strSs 

Bem'strSa 

sSm'strea 

sem'strSs 

sem'strgs 

sem'strgs,  sgm'atrSii 

Secretoet 

B^-kre'to-ry,  bSTct*- 

se-kre'tilr-e 

ee-kre'ter-S 

Be-kre'to-re,  s5'kre- 

sS-kre'ter-T 

se-kre'tS-rl 

sg-kre'tllr-y 

Secund 

ee'kand 

.    .    .    . 

sSk'ilnd 

se'kund 

sSk'ttnd 

sg'kand 

se'kand 

Secundinb 

sBk'iSn-din 

sSk^tln-diD 

sSk'an-din 

BSk'un-din 

sSk'un-dln 

Be'kfin-dm 

sg-kfin'din 

Seid 

Bed 

. 

Bg'Id 

Bed 

Ee'Id  or  sad 

sed 

Bed 

Seleniueet 

BSl'e-ni'fi-r5t  or 
se-len'fl-rSt 

.... 

sm'S-ni'u-rSt 

sSl-e-ni'u-rSt 

sSl-en'yu-rSt 

sS-len'u-rgt 

se-len-I-ur'gt 

Selenosbaphio 

eSl'e-iio-gTSfTk 

.  •  .  . 

BSl'e-nft-graftk 

sSI-e-no-grSCflk 

sSl'e-no-grSflk 

sS-le'no-grSflk 

sg-len-u-grSf'Ik 

SEMIPEDAli 

Be-mTp'e-dal 

se-mlp'e-dSl 

Bgm'e-pSd'ol 

sSm-e-pe'dal  or 
se-mip'e-dal 

sSm-Ip'g^lSl 

sgm-I-pe'dH 

sgm-I-pe'd4i 

Seniob 

sen'yer 

Be'ne-iSr  or  aSn'yfir 

6e'ne.er 

een'yur 

se'nT-Sr 

se'nl-er 

sen'I-flr 

Sentient 

sSn'shT-ent,  -shent 

sSo'she-Snt 

sSn'sh'gnt 

sSn'she-ent  ^ 

sSn'shi-Snl! 

sgn'shl-gnt 

sgn'shl-ent 

Seroeant 

Bar'jeut  or  ser'jent 

sar'jSnt 

sSr'jont 

sar'jent  or  ser'- 

Bar'jSnt 

sar'jant 

sar'jent 

Series 

se'rez  or  se'ri-ez 

se're-Tz 

ser'g-ez 

se're-ez 

se'ri-ez 

se'rez  or  se'ri-ez 

ser'ez  or  ser1-§z 

Seson 

Be-roou' 

.    .     .     . 

.    .    . 

e«-T8n' 

sS-r8n' 

sS-r8n' 

Bg-r8n' 

Serpigo 

Ber-pi'go 

s5r-pi'go  or  -pe'go 

ser-pe'gS 

Ber-pi'go  or -pe'go 

ser-pi'go 

sSr-pi'g5 

ser-pi'go 

Servile 

Berv'Tl 

sSr'vn 

ser'vll 

ser'vil 

ser'vil  or  ser'vll 

ser'vil 

ser'vil 

Sesquipedai, 

sSs-kwIp'e-dal 

sSs-kwTp'pe-dSl 

sfis'kwe-pe'dal 
sSs'kwe-pli'kftt 

ses-kwlp'e-dal 

sSs'kwI-pe'dSl 

sSs'kwIp-e-dja 

sgs-kwTp'g-dM 

Sesquiplioatb 

fiSs-kwTp'lT-kat 

sgs-kwTp'pIe-kSt 

seB-kwTple-kat 

sSs-kwIpai-kat 

sgs-kwlp'll-kat 

sgs-kwTp'lI-k4t 

Setireme 

ee'tT-rem  or  sSfT 

.    .    . 

ee'te-rem 

sSt'e-rem 

se'tl-rem 

se'tl-rem 

se'tl-rem 

Seveknisht 

BSn'nit  or  -nit 

BSn'nit 

sSv'vn-nit,  coU. 
sSn'nit 

BSn'nit 

sSn'nit  or  sSn'nlt 

s8v'n-nlt 

sgvn'nit 

Sewer,  drain 

Bu'er 

Bhor 

soor 

Bob'er  or  shor 

Eoo'er 

Bu'er 

su'er 

Shaman 

Bha'mSn 

• 

sha'mon 

Bha'man 

shSm'Sn 

BhSm'Sn 

shSm'4n 

Shekel 

i!h5k'>l 

ehgk'kl 

shSk'kl 

shSk'kl 

shSkI 

shgk'Sl 

shgk'el 

Shekinah 

Bh^ki'ni 

.        .         •        • 

shSk'e-ni 

BhSk'e-na,  she-ki'- 

Bhg-kl'n5 

she-kl'nS 

shg-ki'ni 

Sherbet 

Bher'bSt 

ehSr-bSf 

sher'bSt 

sher'bet,  eher-bSf 

sher'bgt 

sher'bgt 

sher'bgt 

Shiah 

Bhe'a 

•        »        e 

ahi'i 

Bhe'a 

shi'S 

shI'S 

Bhe'a 

PlIIRE 

shii  or  sher 

flher 

sher 

sher  or  shir 

shir 

shir 

shir 

Shoi'e 

shon  or  shSn 

fibSn 

ahSn 

shSn  or  shon 

BhSn 

shSn 

BhSn 

SjBYLLINB 

sTbll-lin 

,    , 

sTVII-lTn 

BlVU-Un 

sIb'Il-lTn 

slbOil-lIn 

sIb'Tl-lin 

?1DERAL 

Bld'er-ol 

eld'd6r-a 

si'dSr-al 

sid'er-al 

si'der-Sl 

Bi'der-JD 

sl-der'a,l  or  sl'der- 

(ilDEEITE 

Bid'er-it 

.    •    •    • 

Be-derlt 

sTd'er-It 

sTd'er-It 

sTd'er-It 

Bi-derlt  or  sld'er- 

Sideeosoopb 

Bld'er-6-sk5p 

.... 

aS-de'rS-ak4p 

Btd'e-ro-skop  or 

senle'- 
se-lTsh'e-Um 

sld'er-o-skop 

sld'er-o-skop 

si-der'a-skop 

^ILICrOH 

«I-ll3l-iSm 

sMIa'^-am,  coll. 

sl-lIshl-iSm 

Bl-lls^-am 

Bl-lls1-am 

sMl3h"um 

SlLIQUB 

BHIk  or  sMek' 

•    .    .    • 

ell'Ik 

se-lek' 

slllk 

sl-lek' 

sl-lek' 

SiMONIAN 

sI-mo'nT-an  or  st- 

... 

si-mo'ne-an 

si-mo'ne-an 

sI-mo'nT-Sn 

sI-mo'nI-5n 

Bi-mo'nl-in 

SiMTJLTANBOUS 

ei'mai-ta'ne-iis 

ei-mOl-ta'ne-Qs 

Blm'iU-ta'ne-iSs 

si-mul-ta'ne-via 

sTm'iil-ta'ng-tU 

slm-iU-ta'ne-Hs 

Blm-ai-ta'nS-fiB 

SiNICAL 

BinT-kal  or  sln'- 

.    .    .    - 

. 

sTn'e-kal 

sIn'I-kSl 

sTnlk-Sl 

Blnlk-M 

Sinister 

BlnTs-ter 

eTn'nls-ttir 

se-nls'ter 

6in'is-ter  or  se-nls'- 

sinls-ter 

slnTs-ter 

sIn'Ts-ter,  06* 
sTn-Is'ter 

SlRBAB 

slr'rft 

sSr'rS 

BSr/ri 

sar'ra  or  sTr'ri 

sIr'rS 

sTr'5 

sTr'ri 

Sirup 

elr'Qp 

BSr'rQp 

slr'Qp,  coll.  siir'. 

Bir'up  or  silr'rup 

slr'up 

slr'up 

slr'Sp 

Skieeet 

Bktr'rSt 

Bkgr'rlt 

skSr'rSt 

skir'ret 

skgr'rSt 

Bklr'gt 

skir'ret 

Slabber 

8l5l/ber  or  elSV- 

BlSb'biir  or  sJSV 

coll.  slShnjer 

slSVber 

siab'ber 

slSb'er 

siab'ber 

Slave,  Slav 

slav  or  sl5v 

.... 

.    ,    • 

Biav 

[sklavj 

Slav 

Slav 

Slavic 

slSvIk  or  slavlk 

.     .    , 

.    .    • 

BlSv'ik 

.     .    .     . 

BlSvIk 

siavTk 

Sliveb 

eltv'er  or  sh'ver 

Bli'viir 

slT'ver 

Bll'ver  or  sllv'er 

sllv'er  or  sli'ver 

sllv'er  or  sli'vSr 

sliv'er 

Sloth 

Bl5th  [115]  or  sloth 

Bloth 

sloth 

sloth 

sloth 

sloth  or  slSth 

sloth 

Sloven 

sl&v'en  or  slQv"n 

slQv'vSn 

slQv'Sn 

elQv'en 

sluv'Sn 

siav'gn 

sluv'en 

Smallpox 

smal'pSks' 

smal-pSks' 

smal'pSks 

smal-pBks'  or 
s'mal'poks 

Binal-pSks 

smal'pBks 

smal-pBks 

Sociable 

sysha-b'! 

syshe-S-bl 

Bo'she-a-bl 

Bo'she-a-bl 

so'sh5-bl 

so'shl-S-bl 

Bo'sha-bel 

Bocle 

BO^'l  or  s5k''l 

soTd 

EOk'l 

sCk'kl  or  soTd 

BoTd  or  sokT 

s^kl 

so'kel 

Sojourn 

so'jflrn  or  st-jtm' 

Bo'jUm 

Bo'ySiTn 

so'jum 

syjem 

so'jem 

so'jflm,  su-jflm', 

Sot  (Mus.) 

sol 

bQI 

sSl 

BOI 

or  suj'Qm 
sSl 

SOLANACEOUS 

Bol'a-na'ahas,  60^4- 

.        •        o 

so'la-aa'sh'fis 

Bol-a-na'shuB 

8ol'5-na'sh53 

Bo-lS-na'shOs 

so-14-na'sha8 

Solder 

sSd'er  or  sBl'der 

sjri'dBr 

sa'der 

B51'der  or  sa'der 

851'der  or  BSd'er 

sol'der 

sSl'der 

Bouber,  Soubbb 

som'ber 

.    •    ■    ■ 

Bom'fjur 

som'ber 

som'ber 

s8m'ber 

som'ber 

Soot 

866t  or  soot 

Boot 

soot 

Boot  or  s83t 

Ed5t 

soot 

sSSt 

Soporific 

sop'o-rif'ik 

B5p-5-rIf'fIk 

sBp'o-riflk 

sop-o-rl£'ik 

Bo'po-rlflk 

BO-po-rT£1k 

so-pfir-Iflk 

Sordine 

BSr'din  or  -den 

8Sr.^3en' 

sor'din 

Bor-den' 

sor'din 

sSr'den 

sSr'den 

SORORICIDB 

s6-r5r'i-sid 

Bo-r5r're-3id 

so-ror'e-aid 

80-r5r'e-sid 

so-rorl-sJd 

so-ro'rl-sld 

sS-rorl-sid 

Sortie 

sSr'te 

. 

sSr'te 

sfir-te' 

sSr'te 

sor'tl 

sSr'te 

SouoH,  as  the  wind 

suf 

* 

B5f 

sQf 

sijf  or  sou 

siif ;  Scot.  sB8k 

suf 

Southeely 

sfith'er-iy 

sfith'ar-le  or 

south'er-le,  coll. 
sfith'er-ll 

suth'er-le 

siith'er-H 

suth'er-ll 

suth'er-iy 

south'iir-lS 

SOUTHERH 

BQth'ern 

Bouth'um  or 
sQth'iirn 

south'em,  coll. 

sfith'em 

Buth'em 

BQth'ern 

Buth'em 

Buth'em 

SOUTHINO 

soutblng 

south'Tng 

south'Tng 

south'ing 

sculping 

south'Tng 

southing 

SOTIBBIGN 

sUv'er-Ia  or  s5v'- 

sST'Sr-in 

B5v'Sr-In 

sSv'er-in  or  sSv'- 

sSv'er-Tn 

sSv'er-Tn 

sSv'er-In 

Spa 

spa 

Bpa 

spa 

spa 

SPS 

spa 

Spaboid 

spa'roid 

• 

spSr'oid 

spa'roid 

spa'roid 

spar'oid 

Spheroid 

Bfe'roid 

sfe'roid 

sft-roid' 

sfe'roid 

sfgr-oid' 

ster'oid 

sfer'oid 

Spiouutobm 

spT-kulT-f  Srm  or 
spIk'u-lT-fSrm 

.... 

spe-ku1e-f8rm 

spIk'ul-T-fSnn 

8plk'ii-ll-f8rm 

Spinel 

spT-nel'  or  spi'nel 

spI'nSl 

spTn'Sl 

spi'nel 

spTn'Sl 

spl-nel' 

spln'el 

Spinet 

spTn'et  or  spT-nSf 

spIn'nSt 

6pS-n5f 

spln'et  or  spe-nSf 

spTn'gt 

spTn'gt 

spTn'gt 

Spiracle 

spTr'a-k'l  or  spl'r4- 

spIr'S-kl 

spi'ra-kl 

spTr'a-kl  or  spi'rar 

spi'rS-kl 

spir'S-kl 

spir'a-kel 

Splehmio 

aplSn'e-tik  or 
sple-ngflk 

splSn'e-tIk 

splSn'e-tIk 

BplSn'e-tik 

splg-ngflk 

splg-nStIk  or 
splgn'g-tik 

sple-ngt'Tk  or 
splgn'gt-iTs 

Splenic 

splenTk 

splSnlk 

splSnlk 

splSn'ik 

splSnfk 

aplgulk 

splen'Ik 

Spongiolb 

spun'^T-ol 

.    .    .    . 

spun'je-ol 

spon'je-ol 

spiin'il-ol 

spunjl-ol 

sponj'T-ol 

Sponboid 

spSn'goid  or  sp5n'- 

.    .    •    . 

.    .     .     . 

Bpung'oid 

.    .    .    . 

spon'goid 

spon'goid 

Squauuloib 

skwSm'iS-los'  or~ 
skwa'mu-los' 

.... 

.... 

Bkwa'mu-los 

skwa'mu-los' 

skwSm'ii-los 

skw5m'iS-loa 

Squarrobb 

skwor-ros'  or 
skwSr'ros' 

.... 

8kw8r-ros' 

skwar-ros' 

skwSr'ros 

skwar'os 

skwar'roB 

Squiebel 

Bkwer'rSI  or 
skwIr'rSl 

BkwSr'rTl 

BkwSr'rSl 

skwir'rel,  skwSr'-, 
or  skwur'- 

skwlr'rgl 

skwTr'rSl 

skwTr'rd 

Stalwart 

BtSl'wert  or  Btfll'- 

.    .    . 

stal'wirt 

Btal'wart 

stal'wert 

stSl'wert 

stai'wirt 

Stanchion 

stSn'sh&n 

BtSn'sbiin 

stSu'ehan 

stSn'shun 

stSu'shOn 

stSn'shSn 

stSn'shan 

Staves,  pi.  of  Statj 

?  stavz  or  stavz 

stavz 

stavz 

etavz  or  stavz 

stavz 

stavz 

stavz 
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WEBSTER. 

WALKER. 

SMART. 

WORCESTER. 

STORMONTB. 

IMPERIAL  DICT.    ENCYC.  DICT. 

STEATOMATOnS 

ste'4-t5m'4-tas  or 
ste'4-to'ma-tua 

.... 

.... 

8te-a-tom'a-tus 

ste'S-to'mS-taB 

ste-a-t5m'at-aa 

ste-i-tBm'a-tBs 

Steelyaed 

stel'yard,  stil'yerd 

Btel'yard,  coll.  stH'- 

Btel'yard,  coll.  stSl' 

Btel'yard,  coll.  stll'- 

stil'yard 

stel'yard 

Btel'yard 

Stellion 

stgl'yan 

•        • 

Bt81'16-un 

stSl'yun 

.     .     .     . 

stgl'll-5n 

Bt611i-8n 

Stebeoohbomt 

ste're-Sk'ro-mJ?  or 
ster'e-o-kro'mj^ 

.... 

.... 

stSr-e-Bk'ro-me 

BtSr'S-o-kro'ml 

etSr-e-5k'r5-mT 

Btgr-S-Sk'rB-mj?  or 
ster-e-ok'ru-my 

Stebeoobaphy 

Bte're-og'ra-fi^  or 
st5r'e-6g'ra-fj 

BtSr.ie-5g'gr5f-fe 

Bter'e-5g'ra-fe 

BtSr-e-Sg'rarfe 

stSr'S-5g'r5-fI 

8tSr-e-8g'r8-fI 

8ter-g-8g'r4-f  J  or 
Bter-g-8g'r4-f3? 

Steeeottpe 

ste're-o-tip,  stSr'e- 

ste're-o-tip 

Bte're-S-tip' 

BtSi-'e-o-tip 

stSr'S-o-tip 

Btgr'e-o-tip 

Bter'g-u-tip,  stgr'g. 

Stiekhp 

ster'rup  or  stlr'- 

Btar'rBp 

etSr'up 

stlr'up  or  BtBr'- 

stir'rBp 

eter'rBp 

stir'rup 

STOLONIFBBODg 

stSl'o-nTfer-us  or 
sto'lQn-Ifer-uB 

.... 

Bto'ian-Tf'Sr-as 

BtSl-o-nlf'er-Bs 

sto'lon-tfer-Bs 

Bto-lBn-tfer-Bs 

sto-lQn-tfer-Ba 

Stomapod 

sto'ma-p5d,  stSm'i- 

.     .    .    • 

Bt5in'4-p3d 

Bt5m'a-pod 

Bto'mS-p5d 

sto'm&-p5d 

6t8m'4-p8d 

Stoboe 

et8r'je  or  st6r'ge 

.     •    •    . 

BtSr'ge 

BtSr'je  or  stSrj 

Bt5r'ge 

BtSr'ge 

Stbabismus 

Btra-bTz'mQs,  -bis'- 

.    . 

.     .     .    . 

stra-bia'mus 

Btra-bTz'mBs 

Btra-blz'mus 

Btra^blz'mas 

Stratehio 

stra-te'jTk,  -tSjIk 

.     .    .    . 

.     .     .    . 

stra-tgj'ik 

BtrS-tSjIk 

BtiS-tgj'ik 

str4-tgj'Tk 

Strew 

Btrj}  or  stro 

Btro 

Btrob 

Btru  or  stro 

stroo  or  stro 

stroo  or  stro 

stroo 

Strophe 

stro'fe 

stro'fe 

strSfS 

fltro'fe 

BtrSfe 

stro'fe 

stro'fe 

Strophic 

Btrbf'Ik 

.    .    .     . 

• 

f,tr5f'ik 

strSftk 

Btro'flk 

Btro'fTk 

Strophiolatb 

Btro'fl-o-lat 

.    .    . 

Btryfe-o-laf 

Btr5f'e-o-lat 

strSfl-o-lat 

6tro'fT-5-lat 

Btro'£I-u-lat 

Stbdmose 

Btru-mos',  strvi'mos' 

.    .    .    , 

.     .     .     • 

strji-mos' 

strob'moz 

Btroo'moa 

Btrp'mos 

Subaltern 

Bub-al'tern 

sab'ai-tSrn 

BQb'al-tem 

eut/al-tem,  sub-ftl'- 

BBb'Sl-tern 

sBb'al-tern,  sBb-ftl'- 

sBb'41-tern,  BBb-fll'- 

SUBBDLTOBT 

sab-siil'to-ry 

sBb'sai-taivS 

Bub-am'ter-e 

sBb'sul-tur-e  or 
8ub-sBl'tBr-6 

sQb-sai'ter-I 

aab-sBl'tS-rl 

sBb-sult'ar-y 

Subtile 

sQb'tll  or  sfifl 

sab'tT) 

BBb'tn 

BOb'til 

sub'tTl  or  BQtl 

sBb'tTl  or  sBta 

Bub'tll  or  sBta 

SUC0E8S0B 

suk-sSs'ser 

Bak'sSs-sBr  or 
Bak-sSs'- 

sBk-sSs'ser 

suk-sSs'sur 

euk-sSs'ser 

efik-sgs'Sr 

sBk-sgs'flr 

SnOOITMB 

eOk-kBm'  or  -kamb' 

sak-kQmb' 

BBk-kBrnb' 

BBk-kBmV 

BBk-kam' 

sBk-kBrn' 

sBk-kBrn' 

Suffice 

eaf-flz' 

saf-fiz' 

BBf-fiz' 

Buf.flz' 

sBf-fis' 

sBf-fis' 

sBf-fiz' 

SUOOEST 

Bag-j§8f  or  sad-jSBf  sag-jSst' 

BBd-jSst' 

Bug-j8sf  or  Bud- 

BBj-jSst' 

su-jgat',  sBd.,  siSg- 

eBj-jgat' 

SUQSn.T.ATIOM 

Bag'jTl-la'shan  or 

sBd'. 
sai'ffi-rat 

.... 

sad'jIl-a'BhBn 

BBg-jil-la'BhuB 

.... 

sBg-jIl-a'shSn 

BBj-jIl-a'shfin 

Sulphurate,  o. 

.... 

BBl'fBr-at 

BBl'fu-rat 

8M'fu-r8t 

Bfil'fu-rat 

BBl'f6-r4t 

Sulphuric 

sul-fS'rlk 

.     .     .     i 

sai-fBrTk 

Bul-fu'rik 

sBl-fu'rrk 

sBl-fu'rlk 

sBl-furTk 

Sultana 

sBl-ta'na  or  -ta'n4 

sai-ta'nS 

6ai-ta'u4 

Bul-ta'na  or  sul-ta'- 

Bul-ta'nS 

BBl-ta'ua 

sBl-ta'ni 

Sumac,  Sumach 

BH'mSk  or  shi)'- 

. 

Bu'mSk,  coll.  shoo'. 

ehji'mSk  or  au'mSk 

su'raSk 

Bu'niak 

6u'm8k 

SuPEBOILIOUg 

su^per-sTl'T-us  or 
_8u^er-sll'ya3 

8u-p5r-BlI'yfiB 

Bu'per-sIl'yBs 

Bu-per-sTl'e-Bs  or 
_8u-per-sll'yu8 

6u'per-8lIT-Bfl 

Bu-per-sin-fis 

Bu-per-6TiT-a« 

SUPEBPICIBS 

su'£er-f  Ish'ez  or 
su'per-fTsh'i-ez 

su-pSr-flah'ez 

Bu'per-fT8h'«-Sz 

Bu-per-fTsh'e-ez  or 
su-per-flsh'ez 

BU-per-flshT-ez 

su-per-flsh'ez 

su-per-flshl-Sz 

SUROINOLE 

Bflr'Bin'g'l 

sar'sTng-gl 

BBr-sIng'gl 

sQr'sing-gl 

6er-slng'gl 

aer'sTng-gl 

sflr'sTn-gel 

Surname,  v. 

sflr-nam'  or  afir'nam' 

sar-nam' 

eflr'nam 

Bur-nam' 

ser'nam 

ser'nam 

sfir-nam' 

SURTOUT 

Bflr-toot' ; 

F.  sur-too' 
Bfir-val'yans  or 

ailr-toof 

ear-toof 

Bur-toot' 

Ber-tSo' 

Ber-too' 

sfir-too' 

Surtbillanoe 

•    .    • 

.... 

sur-val'yana' 

Ber-val'y5n» 

ser-vSl'ySufl 

sfir-vfiiana  or  -yins 

sflr-va'lans 

Survey,  n. 

Bftr'va  or  sflr-va' 

•Qr-va'  or  sfii/Ta 

Bfir'va 

aflr'va  or  sur-va' 

ser'va 

fiSr'va  or  ser-va' 

efir'vS 

Swath 

Bwath 

. 
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swSth 

BwSth 

swath 

BWJlth 

Stmposiao 

BTrc-pti'zT-5k 

«Iin-p3'zbe-Sk 

BTm-pyze-Sk,  •zh$' 

sim-po'ze-Sk,  -zhe- 

[sTm-pyzT-S] 

aTm-po'zI-Sk 

slm-pozT-ak 

SYNaiRESIS, 

Bln-Sr'S-sIs 

.    .    . 

sIn-Sr'e-sTs 

ain-Sr'e-sIs 

eln-e'rS-sTs 

el-ne're-sis 

Bin-er'S-sIs 

Stnerebis 

3TNCEETI0 

8Tn-kr5t/Ik 

.    •    ■    • 

sTn-krStTk 

sln'kre-tTk 

BTn-krStTk 

BTn-krSttk 

Bin-kre'tik 

Stneroist 

stn'er-jlst 

.    •    .    . 

Bin-er'jist 

sin-er'jist 

sTn-er'jTat 

BTn-er'jtst 

sln-er'jIst 

Steiacism 

Btr'I-a-sIz'm,  al-ri'- 

• 

se-ri'a-slzm 

se-rl'a-sizm 

ETr1-5-sTzm 

Btr1-5-sIzm 

Bir'I-a-stzm 

Syeinootoht 

slr'Tn-gSt'S-mj^ 

8lr-Ing-g5fto-m5 

fiTr'Tiig-Qt'o-niS 

sTr-in-gSt'o-me 

Bir'tn-gSt'o-ml 

sT-rTng-got'fi-ml 

Bi-rln-gSt'u-my 

Tabernaole 

tSb'er-ua-k'l 

tSb'Sr-nS-U 

tSb'er-nSk'kl 

tab'er-na-kl 

tSb'er-nak-1 

tab'er-na-kl 

tab'er-nak-el 

Tableau 

tVblo' ;  E.  tSblo' 

.     .    • 

[tSbaol 

tSb-lo' 

tSb'lo 

tab-lo' 

ta-blo' 

Tabouret 

tSb'oo-rSt 

tSb'ar-St 

tSb/Br^t 

t5b-oo-ra' 

tSb'er.St 

ta'bob-rgt 

ta'bOr-St 

Tafia 

taf1-a 

.        •        •        - 

.    .    .    . 

ta'fe-a 

tSf1-5 

ta'fT-a 

ta'fI-4 

TAGLLiOOTLAM 

tSl'ya-ko'shan 

.        -        -        - 

tn'ya-kysh'an 

tSl-ye-a-ko'ahan 

tai'i-a-ko'shi-aa 

tal'I-a-ko'shl-an 

Talisman 

tSl'Iz-raan  or  tSl'Is- 

tSiaz-mSn 

tSl'Ts-man 

tSl'iz-mSn 

taiTs-mSn 

taiTs-m8u 

tai'Tz-min 

Tambour 

tSm'boor 

.... 

tSm'bBr 

tSm'bobr 

tSm'ber 

tam'boor 

tam-bobr',  n.  / 
tSm'bobr,  v. 

Tantivt 

tSn-ttv'y,  t5n'tt-v? 

.    -    • 

tSn-ttv'S 

tan-ttv'e,  tSn'te-ve 

tSn-tlvl 

tSn-tlv'T 

tan-trv'j? 

Tapis,  n. 

ta'pTs  or  tS-pe' 

.            r 

tSp'S 

tap's  or  ta'pis 

ta-pe' 

ta-pe 

ta-pe',  n.  ;  ta'pis,  v. 

Tartutpb,  Tartuid 

tar-tuf 

• 

tar't'oof 

tar-tBf 

far-toof 

tar-toof 

tar-tuf 

Tassel 

tSs's'l 

tSs'sSl 

tSs'sSl 

tSs'sel  or  tBa'al 

tSs'sl 

tas'sSl 

taa'sel 

Taunt 

tant 

taut  or  tftnt 

tant 

tant  or  t^t 

tant 

tftnt 

tftnt 

Taurine,  a. 

t%'rln 

.    .    •    . 

.     .     •     . 

ta'rin 

tfi'rin 

t%'rin 

ta'rin 

Teasel 

tl'z'l 

.    .    .     . 

t^zl 

tg'zl 

tg'zl 

te'zSl 

te'zel 

Tedious 

te/dT-as  or  ted'yBs 

te'de-as  or  te'ie-Bs 

te'dS-Ba 

te'djTia 

te'dV-fis 

ted'yfis 

te'dl-as 

Telaby 

te^i^rj^  or  t51'i-ry 
te-lSg'rMTat  or 

.    .    .    . 

teaar-S 

te'la-re 

.    .    .    . 

tsaa-ri 

te'la-ry 

Tbleoeaphist 

.     . 

.    .    .     , 

te-lSg'ra-fTst 

tSl'S-grSflat 

tS-igg'ra-i'Tst 

tS-lBg'r4-f-«t 

t51'e-gr4f'ist 

Teleology 

te'lt.51'S-jy,  tSl'e- 

.    .    .    . 

tSl'4-Bl'ft-je 

te-le-51'o-je 

tSI'S-Sl'S-jI 

tSl-e-81'8-jI 

tSl-S-Sl'B-jy 

Teleosaub 

te'le-S-sqr  or  tgl'S- 

.    .    .    • 

tSl'e-o-sar' 

te'le-o-Btir 

• 

tSl'e-o-sar 

tSl'g-u-sar 

Telestioh 

tS-lSs'tlk,  tSl'S-stIk 

.     .    .    . 

tSl'S-sttk 

te-lSs'tik 

tSl'g-sttk 

tS-lSs'tlk 

tS-lSs'tlk 

Tenet 

tSn'St 

tSn'nIt 

tSn'St 

tSn'et 

tSn'St  or  te'nSt 

tSn'gt 

tSn'St 

Tenure 

«n'fir;  135 

te'nur 

tSn'ur 

tSn'yur  or  te'nur 

tgn'ur 

tSn'ur 

tSn'ur 

Tepoe 

te'p5r  __ 

te'pSr 

tSp'Br 

te'por 

.     • 

te'pSr 

te'pSr 

Teboitebsatb 

ter'jl-ver-sat 

ter'ie-ver'sat 

ter'je-ver-sat 

. 

ter'jT-vSr-aat 

ter'jiv-er-sat 

Teeeaqukous 

tSr-raTtwe-us 

tSr-ra'kwe-as 

tSr-rSk'wS-Bs 

ter-ra'kwe-ua 

tSr-ralrwS-CB 

tgr-3k'we-u3 

tSr-ra'kwS-Ba 

Tetraptotb 

tSt/rSp-tot,  te-trSp'- 

.    .     .    . 

te-trSp'tSt 

tSfrap-tot 

.    .    . 

tgt'rap-tot 

tSt'rap-tot 

Tetbarch 

te'trark 

te'trark  or  tSf  rark 

tSfrark 

te'trark 

tSfrark 

te'trark  or  tSt'rark 

te'trark,  obs.  tSfrark 

Tetrarohatb 

tt-trark'St 

te-trai'kat 

tSfrar-kat 

te-trark'at 

tSt'rar-bat 

te'trark-at,  tSt-rar'- 

te'trark-at,  tSt'rark- 

Textile 

tSks'tll 

tSks'tll 

teks'tll 

tSks'til 

tgks'tn 

tSks'til 

tSks'til 

Their 

thSr ;  52 

thar 

thar  or  thar 

thSr 

thar 

thar 

thSr 

Therefore 

thSr'for  or  ther'- 

tbSr'for 

tfeer'for 

ther'for  or  thSr'- 

ther'fSr 

ther'fSr 

ttiSr'for 

Thomjban,  Thomeah 

thft-me'an 

.    .    . 

tho-me'an 

to-me'aa 

.    .    • 

to-me'Sn 

t8-me'an 

Thomist 

tbo'ml'Bt 

.    . 

tho'mlst 

to'mist 

to'mist 

tSm'ist 

tom'Iat 

Threepence 

thrtp'ens 

thrSp'Sns 

thre'pSns,  coll. 
thrtp'Sns 

thre'pSns,  coU. 
thrtp'ens 

.... 

thre'pgns 

thre-pSns 

Tbbbbfbnny 

thrlp'«n-ny 

thrSp'Sn-e 

thre'pen-ne,  coll. 
thrTp'pSn-ne 

thrip'en-e  or 
thre'pen-o 

.... 

thre'pSn-nl 

thre-pgn-nj 

Threnody 

thrSu'S-dy,  thren'- 

thrSn'5-de 

thren'o-de 

thren'o-de 

thren'S.dr 

thre'no-di 

thren'B-dy 

Thug 

tbag 

.    .    .    . 

thfig 

thug  or  tug 

thBg 

thug 

thBg 

TiEROB 

ters 

tSrs 

ters 

ters  or  ters 

ters 

ters 

ters 

TntADB 

tt-rad' 

t^-rad' 

te-rad' 

tl-rad' 

tT-rad' 

tl-rad' 

Tmesis 

me'sls  or  t'me'- 

.     .    •    • 

tme'sTa 

me'sis 

tme'sTs 

tme'sTs 

tme'sls 

TOLU 

tS-Ioo'  or  tolS 

.    •     » 

tol'u 

to-lu' 

to-loo' 

to'lu 

to-l»' 

Tomato 

to-ma'tS,  to-mS't* 

.     .    •    • 

tS-mS't* 

to-ma'to,  to-ma^t3 

to-ma'to 

to-ma'to 

tfi-ma'to  or  tii-mS'to 

ToPAEOH 

to'park 

to'park 

tVark 

to'park 

.    .    •    • 

tSp'ark 

top'ark 

TOBTOISB 

tSr'tis  or  tSr'tSs 

tSi/ttz 

tSr'tiz 

tSr'tiz  or  tSr'tls 

tSr'tts 

tSr'tois  or  tBr'tTz 

tSr'tus 

Toucan 

tooTian 

•        • 

tou'kan 

tou'kan 

too'kan 

tou'kan  or  too'kan 

tou'kan  or  too%4= 

TOUPEB 

too-pe' 

too-pe' 

tob-pe' 

too-pe' 

too-pa' 

too-pe' 

too-pe' 

TOUPET 

too-pa' 

too-pef 

too-pa' 

too-pa',  -pe',  -pSt' 

.     . 

too'pa 

too-pa' 

TOUBNAMENT 

toor'nA-ment,  tfir'- 

toor'nS-mSnt,  tOr'- 

to'ur-na-mSnt 

toor'na-mSnt,  tQr'- 

toor'nS-mSnt 

toor'na-mSnt 

toor'ni-mSnt 

Toornbt 

tSor'nJ^  or  tflr'n? 
toor'ni-kSt  or  tOr'- 

tiSBr'ne  or  tur'ne 

to'ur-ne 

toor'ne  or  tfir'ne 

toor'nl 

toor'ne 

toor'nj? 

TouBNiqnBS 

tar'ne-kwSt 

tOr'ne-kgt 

tflr'ne-kSt 

toor'ni-kSt 

toor'nl-kSt 

toor'ni-kSt 

Toward,  a. 

tywSrd 

to'ard 

to'ard 

to'ard  or  toward 

to'erd 

to'werd        ^ 

to'4rd  or  tord 

Tbaobea 

tra'ke-a ; 
L.  tr4-ke'i 

.... 

tra'ke-i 

trn.'ke-a  or  tra-kS'a 

tra-ke^ 

tra'ke-a 

tra'kS-a  or  tra-k&i 

Team 

trot 

tr»  or  trat 

tiE 

trat  or  tra 

tra  or  trat 

trat  or  tra 

trat  or  tra 
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Teamontaniii 

tr4-m8n'tan  ot 
trSm'5n-tan 

.... 

trSm'Qn-tan' 

tra-mSn'tan  or 
trSm'on-tan 

trS-mSn'tan  or 
ti-am'Su-tau 

trS-m8u'tan 

trSm'Bn-tan 

Tranquil 

trSn'kwIl 

trSng'kwIl 

trSiig'kwTl 

trSug'kwil 

trSn'kwiI 

trau'kwTl 

trSn'kwU 

Tranquillity 

trSn-kwIl'ir-tJ 

trSn-kwH'e-te 

trSng-kwinS-tS 

tr5n-kwil'le-te 

tran-kwil'll-tl 

tran-kwTl'T-tl 

tran-kwU'II-tj? 

Thansferablb 

trSns-fei'4-b'l  or 
trSns-fSr'a-b'l 

trSns'fSr-S-bl 

trSns-fer'a-bl 

trSus-fgr'a-bl 

trSBS-fer'S-bl 

trans-fer'S-bl  or 
trans'fer-a-bl 

traus-fer'4-bel 

Transient 

trSn'slient 

trSn'slie-5nt 

trSn'sh'gnt 

trSn'slient 

trSn'sh'Snt,  -sl-5nt 

tran'zT-gnt 

trSu'sT-ent,  -shent 

Tbansitiok 

trSn-sTzh'un 

trSn-sTzh'Qn,  -aleh'- 

-   trSu-sIzh'fin 

trSn-sizh'un 

trSn-zIsh'an 

trSn-si'zliSu  or 

-zi'sliOn 
tra-pe'zT-am 

trau-sl'zhun 

Trapezium 

tri-pe'zI-Qm 

trS-pe'zhe-Qm 

tra-pe'ze-5tn 

tra-pe'zhe-Bm,  -ze- 

trS-pe'zT-am 

tra-pe'zI-Bm 

Trapezoid 

trSp'e-zoid 

trS-pe'zoid 

trSp'e-zoid' 

tr5p-e-?.oid'  or 

tra-pe'zoid 
tre'tiz  or  tre'tis 

trSp'g-zoid 

trSp'g-zoid 

tr£p'g-zoid 

Treatise 

tre'tts 

tre'tiz 

tret'iz 

tret'Tz 

tre'tiz 

tret'Is 

Tremor 

tre'mSr  or  trSm'Br 

tre'miSr 

trgm'er 

tre'mur 

trgm'gr  or  tre'mSr 

tre'mSr 

trgm'Or 

Trephine 

trS-fin'  or  -fen' 

.... 

tre-fen' 

tre-fen'  or  -fin' 

trg-fin' 

trg-fin'  or  -fen' 

trg-fen' 

Tribune 

trtb'un 

trlb'ua 

trlb'iSn 

trib'un 

trib'un 

tri'bUu  or  trib'un 

trib'un  or  tri'bfln 

Trijugous 

trTj'u-giSs  or  trl'jfl- 

.    .    .    . 

trt-j'oo'gOs 

tri-ju'gas 

tri'joo-gas 

tri'ju-gBs 

tri'jfi-gus 

Trilobate 

trt-lo'bat  or  trilo- 

•    >    >    • 

tri'lo-bat 

trilo-bat 

tri-lo'bat 

tri-lo'bat 

tri-lo'bat  or  tri'lo- 

Trio 

tri'o  or  tie'o 

•    •    . 

trI'S 

tri'o 

tri'o  or  tre'o 

tii'o  or  tre'o 

tre'6  or  tri'o 

Tripartite 

trTp'4i-tit,  trt-par'- 

trlp'pSr-tlt 

trTp'ar-tIt 

trTp'ar-tIt 

tri-par'tit 

trip'ar-tit,  tri-par'- 

tri-partlt 

Tripedal 

trip'e-dal 

trtp'e-dn 

trt-pe'dal 

trTp'e-dal 

tri-pe'dai 

tri-pgd'Sl 

tri-pe'dal 

Teipbthono 

trIf'thBng  or  trTp'- 

trtp'thSng 

trlp'th5ng 

trtp'thgng 

trIp'thBng 

trIf'thSng  or  trlp'- 

trif'thong  or  trip'- 

Trisyllable 

trTs-siri'la-b'l  or 
trts'sll'ia-b'l 

trTs'sIUS-bl 

tre-sllia-bl 

trlsTl-la-bl 

trls-sll'ia-bl 

trls'sil-lS-bl 

tri-sll'la-bel 

Triune 

tri'un 

tri-un' 

tri'fin 

tri'un 

tri'un 

tri'un 

tri'un 

Trivial 

trIv'T-al 

trTv'ySl 

trtv'^al 

trTv'e-al  or  trtv'yal 

trlv'T-ai 

trlv'I-ai 

trIvl-Al 

Troglodyte 

tr5g'14-dlt 

tr5g'lo-dit 

tro'glo-dlt 

trSg'lo-dit 

trOg'lo-dit 

tro'gl5d-ft 

trBg'lu-dit 

Trombone 

trSm'bon ; 
It.  trSm-bi'na 

.... 

trgm-bo'na 

tr5m-b5'ne  or 
trBm'bon 

trgm'bon 

trBm'bon 

tr5m-bon' 

Truculenoe 

trq'ku-Iens 

troo'ku-lSns 

troo'ku-Igns 

trij'ku-lSns 

trak'u-lgns 

trBk'u-lgna 

trBk'u-lens 

Truffle 

tru'f  1  or  triif' f'l 

trob'fl 

traSf'fl 

trii'fl 

truf'fl 

truf'l 

traf'fcl 

Truncheon 

truii'shun 

trun'shvin 

triSn'chtm 

tran'shun 

tran'shBn 

trQn'shBn 

trun'sliun 

Tuberose 

tub'roz',  tu'ber-5s' 

tub'roz 

tu'ber-Ss 

tub'roz  or  tu'ber-oz 

tu'ber-os 

tub'roz  or  tu'bS-r5z 

tu'ber-os 

TURKOIS 

tfir-koiz'  or  -kez' 

tSr-kez' 

tar-kez' 

tur-kez'  or  -koiz' 

ter-koiz' 

ter'koiz 

tfir'koiz 

Turquoise, 
tukquois 

Twopence 

tflr-koiz'  or  -kez' 

tar-kez' 

tar-kez' 

tur-kez'  or  -koiz' 

ter-koiz'  or  -kwoiz' 

ter'koiz 

tflr'koiz  or  tOr'kwftz 

too'pSns  or  tup'ens 

tSp'pgns 

too'pBns,  coll.  tap'- 

too'pgns  or  tap'enfl 

too'pgns  or  tBp'pgns 

1  too'pgns  or  tBp'gns 

usu.  tBp'pena 

Tympanic 

tlm-p5n'lk 

.    .    .    . 

.    .    .     . 

tim'pan-ik 

tim-pan'Ik 

tim-pan'lk 

tlm-pan'Ik 

Typooraphee 

tt-p5g'ra-fer  or  tl- 

tl-p5g'graf-ar 

te-p5g'rS-fer 

ti-p5g'ra-fer 

tT-p5g'ra-fer 

ti-pBg'raf-er 

ti-pBg'r4-fer 

Typooraphical 

ti'po-grSf'T-kal  or 
tlp'6-gr5f1-kal 

tlp-o-grSt'e-ka 

tlp'S-grSfe-kal 

ti-po-grSf  i-kal  or 
tTp-o-grSf'i-kal 

ti'po-graf'I-kSl 

ti-po-gr8f'Ik-81 

ti-pu-graf1k-Al 

Tyrannic 

tt-rSn'nlk 

ti-rSn'uIk 

te-rSn'nTk 

ti-rSn'nik 

ti-ran'nlk 

ti-ran1k 

ti-ran'nlk 

Umbrageous 

iSm-bra'jQs 

Cm-bra'je-as 

am-bra'j'as 

ain-bra'je-as 

Cm-bra'jas 

Bm-bra'jus 

am-bra'jBs 

Undulatoby 

fln'du-la-to-ry 

On'ju-la-to-re 

On'dfi-la'ter-S 

an'du-la-to-re 

Qn'du-la'ter-Y 

Bn'du-ia-tB-rl 

an'du-la-tOr-Jr 

Unguent 

Qn'gwent 

.    .    . 

ang'wgnt 

fing'gwent 

Bng'gwgnt 

Bng'gwgnt 

Bn'gwgnt 

Union 

un'yQn 

yu'ne-8n 

u'ne-an  or  un'yan 

yun'yun 

un'yBn  or  S'nl-lin 

un'yBu 

un'yBn 

Unison 

u'nT-sQn 

yu'ne-siin 

u'nS-zan 

yu'ne-sfin 

u'nl-eBn 

u'nI-sBn 

u'nI-sBn 

Upheb 

Op'her 

.     .    .    . 

Op'per 

u'fer 

.    .    .    . 

.    .     .    . 

u'fer 

Uphkob 

U'VTO 

.    .    .    • 

.    . 

Bf'ro 

.    •    >    . 

Bf'ro 

Bf'ro 

Upupa 

u'pu-p4 

.           .           c           • 

Bp'fi-pfi 

u'pu-p4 

.    .    .    . 

u'pdo-pS 

u'pu-p4 

Ureter 

fi-re'ter 

yu're-tOr 

u're-ter 

^u're-ter 

u're-ter 

u-re'ter 

li-re'ter 

USUCAPTION 

u'zu-kSp'shiln 

.    .    .    . 

ii'zfi-kSp'shan 

u-zu-kSp'ahun 

u'zu-kap'shKn 

u-zu-kap'sh5n 

uz-u-kap'shttn 

Usufruct 

u'zii-frSkt 

.    . 

u'zfl-frQkt 

yu'zu-frakt 

u'zu-frBkt 

u'zu-frBkt 

uz'ii-frukt 

Usurious 

u-zhu'rT-us 

yu-zu're-iis 

C-zur'e-as 

yu-zhii're-as 

u-zhoo'ri-us 

u-zhu'rl-Bs 

fi-zlmr'I-as 

Utensil 

e-tgn'sil 

yu-ten'sll 

fi-tgn'sTl 

u-tgn'sil  or  u'ten- 

u-tgn'sll 

u-tgn'sll  or  u'tSn- 

fi-tgn'sll 

Uterine 

u'ter-Tn  or  -in 

yu't8r-in 

u'ter-In 

yu'ter-in  or  -In 

u'ter-In 

u'ter-in 

u'ter-in 

Vacate 

va'kat 

va'kat 

v4-kaf 

va'kat 

vS-kaf 

va-kaf 

v4-kat' 

Vaccine 

vSk'sin  or  -sin 

vSk'sin 

vSk'sin 

vSk'sin  or  -sin 

vak'sin 

vak'sin 

vak'sin 

Vaginal 

vSj'I-nol 

.          .         c         . 

vi-ji'nal 

vSj'e-nal  or  va-ji'- 

va-ji'nai 

vS-ji'nai  or  vSj'T- 

va-ji'n41 

Valet 

va'St  or  -t 

vffl'St  or  vS-lSf 

vSl'gt 

vSl'et 

vSl'gt  or  vSl'a 

vai'gt 

vai'gt  or  vSI'S 

Valise 

va-les' 

.    .    .    . 

v4-lez' 

va-lez'  or  va-les' 

vS-les' 

v8-les' 

va-les' 

Varicose 

T5r1-kos' 

.     .    .    . 

va're-kis 

vSr-e-kos' 

va'ri-kos 

var'I-kos 

varl-kos 

Varioloid 

va'rl-ft-loid  or  v5r1- 

.     .    .     . 

v4-ri'o-loid 

va're-o-loid 

v5-ri'o-loid 

va'ri-o-loid 

vSr'I-B-loid 

Vase 

vas  or  vaz 

vaz 

vaz 

vaz  or  vas 

vaz  or  vaz 

vas,  vaz,  or  vaz 

vaz  or  vaz 

Vasiform 

TSs'i-fSi-m 

.     .     .     . 

.    .    . 

vSs'e-fSrm 

vaz'I-farm 

vas'I-fBrm 

vaz'i-fSrm 

Vaunt 

rant  or  vant 

vant 

v%nt,  V.  ;  vant,  n. 

vant  or  vant 

vant 

vant 

vant 

Veda 

va'da  or  vWi 

.     .     .     . 

v^-da' 

ve'da  or  ve-da' 

ve'da 

va'da  or  ve'd3 

va'<14 

VEHino 

ve'mik  or  va'» 

.     .     .     . 

va'mtk 

ve'mik 

.    .     .     . 

ve'mik 

ffihm'Ik 

Veney 

Tgn'3? 

ve'ne 

vgn'S 

vgn'e  or  ve'ne 

vgn'a 

vgn'e 

vgn'y 

Venison 

vSn'i-z'n  or  vSn'z'n 

vSn'zn  or  vSn'e-zn 

vSn'e-zn,  coll.  vBn'zn 

vgn'zn  or  vSn'e-zn 

vgn'zn 

vgn'zn  or  vgn'I-zn 

vgn'I-zBn  or  vgn'zBD 

Verateihb 

ve-ra'trln 

.... 

.... 

ve-ra'trin  or 
vgr'a-trin 

ve-ra'trTn 

ve-ra'trln 

vgr'a-trin 

VERTICILLATa 

vSr-tls'Il-lSt 

.... 

ver'te-sinat 

ver-tis'il-lat  or 
vei--te-sll'lat 

ver-tlsTl-lat 

ver-tlsll-lat 

ver-tl-sinftt 

Vbbtigo 

ver'tl-go; 

v5r-ti'go,  ver-te'-, 

ver-te'gS 

ver'te-go,  ver-ti'-, 

vSr-ti'go 

ver-ti'gS  or 

vSr'tT-go  or 

L.  Ter-tl'gS 

or  vgr'te-go 

or  ver-te'go 

ver'tl-g5 

ver-ti'go 

Vesicatosy 

v5s'i-ka-tS-ry 

ve-stk'a-tQr-5 

ve-sTk'4-tar-t 

ve-slk'a-to-re 

vgs-Ik'S-ter-I 

vgs'I-kS-tB-rl 

vgs'I-ka-tflr-y 

ViCEHAET 

vTs'e-na-r^ 

.    ,    .    . 

vi'se-nar-e 

vis'e-na-re 

•        I        •        . 

vis'e-na-rl 

vis'en-ar-y 

Vicinal 

vTs'i-nal 

vls'e-nSl 

ve-si'nal 

vis'e-nal  or  ve-si'- 

>                  •        • 

vIs'In-51 

Tls'In-41 

Vicinity 

vI-sTn'i-tJ^ 

ve-sTn'e-te  or  vl- 

ve-sin'e-te 

ve-sln'e-te 

vl-slnl-tl 

vl-sln'l-tl 

Tl-sIn'I-ty 

Vignette 

vin-ygf  or  vtn'ySt 

vln'ygt 

ven-ygf 

vln'yet  or  vIn-ygf 

vin-ygt  or  vl-n5t' 

vin-yet'  or  vl-n5f 

vIn-ygt  or  vl-nef 

ViMINAL 

vTm'i-nal 

. 

vT'mtn-al 

vim'e-iial 

vTm'I-uSl 

vim'i-nai 

vTm'in-al 

VlMIHEOrS 

vt-mln'e-iis 

ve-mTn'e-u8  or  vl- 

vi-mTn'e-us 

ve-mlu'e-as 

vi-mln'g-us 

vI-mln'e-Bs 

vT-min'g-us 

VlNACEOUS 

vt-na'shus 

.     .    .    . 

vi-na'sh'us 

ve-na'shu8 

vi-na'shOs 

vi-na'shus 

vI-na'shBs 

ViNDIOATITB 

Tin'dl-ka-tiv 

vTn'de-kS-tTv 

vitn'de-ka'tlv 

vin'de-ka-tiv  or 
vin-dlk'a-tiv 

vln'dl-ka-tlv 

vin-di-ka'tiv 

vln-dlk'a-tlv 

ViOLONCELlO 

Te'o-15n-eh51'lfi  or 

ve-o-15n-tshgl'o 

ve'o-lon-ch511S 

ve-o-lon-cbgl'lo  or 

vi'o-lon-sgllo  or 

vi'o-lBn-sgllo  or 

vi-B-lBn-sgl'lo  or 

ve'S-15n-sSl'16 

ve-o-lon-sSl'lo 

vi'o-lSn-chgl'lo 

vg'o-15u-chgl'lo 

ve-u-lBn-cligl'lo 

ViPERIMB 

vi'per-in 

vi'pur-In 

vi'per-in 

vi'per-in 

vi'per-Tn 

vi'per-in 

vi'per-in 

Virago 

vt-ra'go 

ve-ra'go  or  vi-ra'go 

ve-ra'go 

vi-ra'go  or  ve-ra'go 

vl-ra'go 

vl-ra'go 

vl-ra'go 

Virile 

vi'rTl  or  vtr'Il 

vl'ril 

vTr'il 

vi'ril  or  vir'U 

vlr'il  or  vTr'il 

vlrl)  or  virll 

vlr'il  or  virm 

Virtu 

vir-too'  or  ver'too 

ver-too' 

ver-too' 

vir-tu' 

ver'too 

ver-too' 

ver'tu 

ViSNE 

ven  or  ve'ne 

• 

ve'ne 

ve'ne 

.         .    . 

ven  or  ve'ng 

.... 

Vitality 

Tt-tai'i-ti^ 

v!-tai'e-te 

vi-tai'g-tt 

ve-ta'e-te 

vl-tSl'I-tl 

vi-tai'I-tl 

vi-tai'i-ty 

Vitellaey 

Tlt'Sl-la-r? 

.    .     . 

vifgl-lar-S 

vi'tel-la-re 

.    . 

vlt'gl-ia-rl 

vlt'el-lar-y 

VlTULINB 

vTt'fi-lJn 

vit'tshu-lin 

vif5-lTu 

vit'u-lln 

vTt'u-lin 

vit'u-lin 

vlt'u-lin 

Vituperate 

Tt-tu'per-at 

ve-tu'pgr-at  or  vi- 

ve-tu'pgr-at 

ve-tu'per-at  or  vi- 

vT-tu'per-at 

vi-tu'pg-rat 

vi-tu'per-at 

VrvAciouB 

Ti-va'shu8 

ve-va'shus  or  la- 

vt-va'sh'as 

ve-va'shus  or  vi- 

vi-va'shSs 

vi-va'sliQs 

vi-va'shus 

Volant 

vo'lant 

vo^Snt 

vW'ant 

vo'lant 

vSl'ant 

vo'lHnt 

volant 

Vulpine 

Till'pin  or  -pin 

vul'pin  or  -pin 

vul'pTn 

vQl'pin 

vul'pin 

vQl'pin 

vBl'pin 

VULTURINE 

vQl'tur-In  or 
viil'tdr-in;  135 

vul'tshu-rin 

viil'tu-rin  or 
vai'ch*oo-rTn 

vait'yu-rin 

vul'tur-In  or 
vul'choor-In 

vfil'tur-in 

vai'tlir-in 

Wainscot 

wan'skSt 

wSn'skat 

wgn'skut 

wan'skot 

wan'skgt 

wan'skBt 

■wan'skat 

Waistcoat 

wasfkot,  coll. 

wgs'kBt 

vrastTiot,  coll. 

was'kot  or 

wast'kot  or 

wast'kot,  coll. 

wast'kot 

wSs'kOt 

wSs'kSt 

wgs'kot 

wgs'kot 

wgs'kot  or  -kSt 

Waldbnses 

w51-den'sez 

.... 

wBl'dSn-stz 

wal-dSn'sez 

wSl-dgn'sez 

wal'dgn-sez 

wBI-dgn's5z 

Walhalla 

w51-hSl'la 

. 

wol-haiaa 

wal-hSl'la 

wai-hsias 

wal-hal'ia 

wal-hal'la 

Walhut 

wSl'nut 

wal'nut 

wal'nut 

wal'nut 

wal'nut 

wal'nut 

wal'nBt 

Walrus 

wSl'riis 

* 

wal'rus 

wal'rus 

wal'rus 

wijl'rus 

wBI'rBs 

Wampum 

wom'pQm 

.     . 

w'Sm'pam 

wam'pum 

wSni'pBm 

wom'pBm 

wBm'pfim 

Want 

want 

w5nt 

want 

want 

w5nt 

w5nt 

wBiit 

Wapentake 

wSp'en-tSk 

wa'pn-tak 

w5p'en-tak,  wa'pen- 

wa'pn-*ak 

wa'pn-tak 

wa'pen-tak 

^ABBIOB 

wftr'yer,  w5r'rl-er 

wsjr'yQr 

w5r'rS-er 

■war'yur 

w5r'rl-er 

w5r'I-er  or  w^r'yer 

w8r'il-0r 
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Wati^t 

wala*^ 

WRAT.nm 

wad"n 

Weapon 

wSp'tin 

■Wbae,  n. ,  weir 

wer 

Were,  imp.  ofRz 

wer 

Whttsokdat 

hwTt's'n-dS  or 

hwlfsan'da 

Whoel 

hwfirl  or  hw6rl 

Whohtlbbbrbt 

hw<lr't'l-bSr'ry 

WlOWAM 

wYg'wQm 

Wind,  n.,  air 

wind ;  poet,  often 

wind 

Windpipe 

wlnd'pip' 

Windrow 

wtn'ro' 

Windsor 

wTn'zer 

WiTENAOBMOTE 

wTfe-n4-g«-inot' 

Withe 

with 

Wolfram 

wBl'fram,  wulf' ram 

Wombat 

wSm'bSt 

Worsted 

wusf  Sd,  wyr'stSd 

Wound 

wSond  or 

wound 

Wrath 

rath 

Wreath,  n. 

reth 

Xiphoid 

zif'oid 

Taoer 

ya'ger  or  ya'gSr 

Tapock 

ya'pSk 

Tapon 

ya'pBn  or  ya'pBn 

Tea 

ya  or  ye 

Yezdegeboiah 

ygz'de-jer'dT-an 

Yolk 

yolk  or  yok 

Zaim 

zim 

Zatat 

za'ySt  or  zel- 

Zeaxous 

zSl'iis 

Zechin 

ze'ktn 

Zenith 

ze'utth 

ZOCLB 

zoTr'l  or  z5k"l 

ZoOphttoloot 

zS-5f'T.t81'S-jy  or 

zo'S-ft- 

ZOUAVK 

zwav  or  zoo-Sv' 

ZOUTCH 

zouch 

ZtTFOLO 

tsoo'f  i-lo  or  zoo'- 

Zygodactylous 

ztg'J-dSk'tTI-Bs  or 

zi'gS-dXk'tll-tis 

Ztoomatio 

zIg'ft-mSt/Ik,  zi'gS- 

WALKER. 

SMART. 

WORCESTER. 

STORMONTH. 

TMPERTAL  DICT.     ENCYC.  DL 

wa-15' 

vnllt 

wala  or  wa-la' 

wti-la' 

wa-la'  or  walS 

wa-la'  or  wala 

.    .     -    • 

wel'dSn 

wel'den 

weld'n 

wel'dSn 

weld'en 

wSp'pn 

wSp'Sn 

wSp'pn 

wSp'n 

wSp'Sn 

wSp'tin  or  wSp'n 

war 

wer 

wfir  or  wer 

wer 

wer 

wfir 

wSr 

wSr 

wer 

wSr 

wSr 

wfir 

.... 

.... 

whifeun-da 

bwIfsGn-dS 

whIt-sQn'da 

whit-sun'dy  or 
whlt'siin-da 

•        >         >        • 

hwSrl 

hwfirl 

hwBrI  or  hwerl 

whSrl 

whfirl 

hwiir'tl-b5r-re 

hdr'tl-bSr'rS 

hwflr'tl-bSM 

hSrt'l-bSr'rl 

whSr'tl-bS-rt 

whfir'tel-bSr-ry 

.     .    .    . 

wig'wam 

wlg'wftm 

wIg'wSm 

wIg'wSm 

wlg'wSm 

wind  or 

wind 

wind 

wind,  poet. 

wind,  poc^  often 

wind,  poet,  oflen 

wind 

wind 

wind 

wind 

wlnd'pip  or  TTind'- 

wind'ptp 

wlnd'pip  or  wind'- 

wind-pip 

wlnd'pip 

wlnd'pip 

.    .    .    • 

. 

wlnd'ro 

.... 

wlnd'ro 

wind-ro 

.    .    .    . 

. 

wlnd'zor 

. 

wInd'zSr 

wlnd'zfir 

.    .    .    . 

wIfSn-5j'e-mSt 

wife-na-ge-mof 

[wIf8n-ag'5-mot] 

[wIt'Sn-a-gS-m8t] 

wlfSn-Sg-S-mot 

with 

with 

with 

with 

with  or  with 

with 

.    .    . 

w68If'ram 

wBl'frSm 

wS6K'r$m 

wSl'frSm 

w681f'ram 

.     .    .    • 

woom'at 

w5m'bat 

woora'St,  wBm'bSt 

woom'bSt 

wSm'bSt 

wSSrs'tSd 

woor'stSd 

wjjrs'ted 

wd6s't8d,  wdSr'stSd 

wdSs'tSd 

wS5st'6d 

woond  or 

woond 

woond  or 

woond 

woond,  archaic 

woond 

wound 

wound 

wound 

r5th  or  rSth 

r^th 

rath  or  rath 

rath 

rath  or  rath 

rath 

reth  or  retti 

reth 

reth 

reth 

reth 

reth 

.... 

zif'oid 

zif'oid  or  zi'foid 

zif'oid 

zif'oid 

zif'oid 

.    .    .    .    . 

yft'ger 

ya'ger 

ya'ger 

ya'ger 

ya'ger 

.... 

yap'ok 

.... 

ySp'Bk 

ya'pSk 

.    .    .    . 

.    .    .    . 

ySp'on 

.... 

ya'pBn  or  ya'pBn 

yap-Sn 

ye 

ya 

ya  or  ye 

ya 

ya 

ya 

ySz'd*-j5r'dS.<m 

ySz-de-gSr'de>an 

ySz-de-ger'di-Sn 

ySz-dS-gir'dI.4n 

yok 

yok 

yok 

yok 

yok 

yok 

■    >    .    • 

zam 

zaim 

.    .    •    . 

zSnfm 

zaim 

.    .    .    . 

.... 

zS'yat 

.    .    .    . 

za'ySt 

za'ySt 

zSl'iis  or  zelfis 

zSl'ds 

zSllus 

zSl'tis 

zSI'Qb 

zSl'ns 

tshe-ken' 

ze'kin 

ze'kin  or  che-ken' 

zSkIn 

zSkIn 

zSkIn 

ze'nith 

zSnIth 

ze'nith 

zSnlth 

ze'nith 

zSnIth 

.... 

zSk'kl 

zo'kl 

• 

zma 

zoTsel 

.... 

zo'S-fe-tSl'&.jS 

zo.Cf-e-t81'o-je 

z5'o-fI-t51'5-jI 

zo'8-fI-t8I'8-jt 

zo-iJ-fi-tSl'iS-jy 

.... 

.... 

zoo-av' 

«wBt  or  zsyav 

zoo-av'  or  zwSv 

zwav  or  zoo'Ht 

.... 

zooch 

zouch 

.... 

zouch 

zouch 

.    .    .    » 

zd6f'S-14 

zu'fo-lo 

.... 

zo^fS-lB 

ZH'f8-lo 

.... 

zi'g4.dSk'tS-liSB 

zT-go-dSk'te-lBB 

.... 

zl-go-dSk'tll-iSfl 

zi-go-d5k'tn-5k 

.    .    .    . 

zi'gJ-mSflk 

zi-go-mSfib 

zIg'o-mSflk 

zi-go-mSttk 

zi-go-mat1k 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


The  English  language,  as  being  the  offspring  of  two  parent  languages  very  differ- 
ent in  form  and  spirit,  and  having  been,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  modified  in  its 
growth  by  influences  from  various  other  tongues,  contains,  as  was  inevitable,  very 
many  anomalies  ;  and  in  no  particular  are  these  anomalies  more  numerous  and  striking 
than  in  its  orthograpliy,  with  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  its  orthoepy.  Neither 
the  Anglo-Saxon  nor- the  Norman-French  could  boast  of  any  great  regularity  in 
orthography,  tliougli  the  spelling  of  words  in  these  two  languages  was  far  less  arbi- 
trary than  it  is  in  the  modern  English.  When,  therefore,  the  vocabularies  of  these 
two  languages,  widely  different  both  in  their  ortliographical  structure  and  their 
phonological  character,  were  combined,  the  result  was  a  language  in  which  the 
orthograpliy  lias  almost  reached  the  extreme  of  irregularity.  To  such  an  extent, 
in  fact,  have  the  signs  representing  sounds  been  multiplied,  that  many  of  the  letters 
are  pronounced  in  several  different  ways,  while  the  letters,  or  combinations  of  letters, 
for  a  single  sound  amount,  in  some  cases,  to  scores.  Indeed,  it  is  computed  that 
many  words  of  no  more  than  two  syllables  may  be  spelled  in  several  thousand 
different  modes,  by  the  use  of  combinations  actually  employed  in  other  words  in  the 
language.  The  word  scissors,  for  instance,  may  be  thus^written,  as  is  computed  by 
Ellis,  in  nearly  six  thousand  different  ways.  Of  course,  comparatively  very  few  of 
these  possible  forms  of  spelling  are  ever  employed  in  the  case  of  any  one  word ;  yet 
the  causes  of  disorder  mentioned  above  have  operated  so  effectually,  that  the  words 
in  respect  to  which  even  the  most  careful  writers  are  at  variance  are  numbered  by 
thousands,  wliile  those  in  which  an  orthography  contrary  to  analogy  has  been  univer- 
sally adopted  are  equally  numerous. 

Bad  as  is  the  orthography  of  the  present  day,  however,  it  is  order  itself  compared 
with  that  of  a  few  centuries  ago.  It  would,  of  course,  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  there  should  be  any  general  correspondence  of  orthographical  forms  in  the  works 
of  different  authors  before  the  types  of  the  printer  gave  prominence  to  certain  forms, 
wliich  finally  became  recognized  as  standards ;  and  manuscripts  conclusively  prove 
tliat  the  wildest  license  prevailed  in  spelling  words.  Even  proper  names,  which  would 
naturally  receive  more  attention,  and  be  written  with  more  care  than  any  other  class 
of  words,  are  found  recorded  in  great  multitudes  of  forms,  several  variations  being 
sometimes  found  in  the  same  manuscript  or  work.  Disraeli  states  that  "  Leicester 
has  subscribed  his  own  name  eight  different  ways,"  and  that  "  the  name  Villers  is 
spelled  fourteen  different  ways  in  the  deeds  of  that  family."  A  stiU  more  remark- 
able instance  is  stated  by  Lower ;  namely,  that  the  family  of  Mainwaring  has  the 
extraordinary  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  variations  of  that  single  name, 
all  drawn  from  authorized  documents.  But  there  is  evidence  that,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  confusion,  there  were  some  writers  who  were  attentive  to  the  proper  forms  of 
words,  and  who  were  notable  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  spelling  of  the  Or- 
mulum,  which  was  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  though  strange  and  cumbrous, 
is  very  remarkable  for  its  regularity  ;  and  the  author  strenuously  urges  his  copyists 
to  follow  his  orthography  with  the  utmost  exactness.  (See  page  xliii.)  So  also 
Chaucer,  more  than  a  century  later,  carefully  revised  and  corrected  his  ovni  works  ; 
and  he  enjoined  upon  his  scribe  to  "  write  more  trew  "  that  which  was  intrusted  to 
him,  saying  that  he  was  obliged  "  it  to  correct  and  eke  to  rubbe  and  scrape,"  because 
of  the  negligence  and  haste  with  which  it  had  been  copied. 

Tlie  invention  of  printing  commenced  a  new  era,  though  for  a  long  time  even  this 
had  little  effect  to  fix  the  exterior  form  of  the  language.  Indeed,  much  of  the  per- 
verse orthography  of  books  printed  two  or  three  centuries  ago  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  printer,  who  often  inserted  or  expunged  letters  as  the  length  of  the  lines  or 
convenience  of  spacing  required.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find,  in  the  works  of 
Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  other  early  writers,  or  in  books  printed  two  or  three  centuries 
ago,4he  same  words  occurring  in  several  different  forms  upon  the  same  page.  Even 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  orthography  was  very  unsettled  ;  and,  as  Halliwell 
states,  the  name  of  the  great  bard  himself  was  written  in  more  than  thirty  different 
ways.  The  printers,  however,  were  not  solely,  nor  even  chiefly,  responsible  for  this 
confusion ;  for  it  is  certain  that  their  arbitrary  changes  and  deviations  from  uniformity 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  had  they  been  made  in  defiance  of  established  usage ; 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  writers  themselves  were  careless  in  the 
extreme.  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  that  in  the  writings  of  Wyclif,  Chaucer, 
and  other  early  authors,  there  were  still  many  remnants  of  the  Semi-Saxon  inflection, 
which  have  since  utterly  disappeared,  and  which  gave  to  some  words  a  variety  of  form 
to  be  attributed  neither  to  the  carelessness  of  the  writer,  nor  to  an  unsettled  orthog- 
raphy.   For  copious  examples,  see  pages  xlii-xliv. 

The  irregularities  found  in  early  books,  though  continuing  for  so  long  a  time,  were 
neither  unnoticed  nor  looked  upon  with  indifference.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  have 
numerous  complete  systems  for  the  reformation  of  orthography  been  proposed,  but 
various  scholars  have  advocated,  with  more  or  less  acuteness  and  learning,  changes 
in  regard  to  a  great  number  of  particular  points.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Secretary  of 
State  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  the  first  who  endeavored  to  introduce  a  regular  system 
of  orthography ;  after  him,  William  BuUokar  brought  forward  another  system  ;  a  few 
years  after  this.  Dr.  Gill,  Master  of  St.  Paul's  School,  in  London,  a  teacher  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  proposed  another  scheme  ;  and,  stUl  later,  Charles  Butler  devised 
a  new  method  of  spelling,  and  printed  a  book  in  which  it  was  employed.  These 
writers  agreed  essentially  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  sought  to  attain  the  end 
proposed,  their  plan  being  to  reduce  the  spelling  of  words  to  uniform  principles  and 
make  it  practically  phonetic,  by  the  use  of  new  characters,  by  applying  various  dia- 
critical marks  to  the  old  letters,  and  by  making  the  letters,  or  their  combinations  of 


characters,  represent  certain  definite  sounds.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  projects 
were  never  carried  into  practice. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  many  changes  were  introduced  ;  and  it  was  very  common, 
even  among  eminent  scholars,  to  spell  words  according  to  their  pronunciation,  omit- 
ting such  letters  as  were  deemed  superfiuous.  These  attempts  at  improvement,  being 
made  upon  no  settled  or  uniform  principles,  had  little  or  no  permanent  effect  upon 
the  language.  Another  elaborate  plan  was  proposed,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  by 
Bishop  Willtins,  similar  in  its  general  character  to  those  of  Smith,  BuUokar,  Gill,  and 
Butler,  and  equally  unsuccessful. 

The  celebrated  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  first  published  in  1755,  has  con- 
tributed more  than  any  work  written,  either  before  or  since,  to  fix  the  external  form 
of  the  language  and  to  diminish  the  number  of  irregularities ;  for  though  numerous 
inconsistencies  are  to  be  found  in  it,  and  many  oversiglits,  the  learning  of  the  author, 
and  the  sound  judgment  and  practical  wisdom  which  he  displayed,  gave  it  at  once  an 
authority  which  it  has  not  even  yet  entirely  lost ;  and  the  orthography  of  the  present 
day,  though  it  has  received  some  important  modifications  since  his  time,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  exhibited  in  his  dictionary.  The  changes  in  the  spelling  of 
words,  introduced  by  Dr.  Johnson,  were  generally  made  in  order  to  restore  the 
ancient  orthography,  or  to  remove  some  anomaly ;  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
office  performed  by  his  work  was  its  having  settled  usage  definitely  in  favor  of  some 
one  of  the  numerous  forms  in  which  many  words  were  written,  thus  removing  the 
cause  of  much  confusion.  Among  the  most  prominent  alterations  made  by  him  were 
the  restoration  of  k  to  many  words  which  had  long  been  written  without  it,  as  in 
musick,  rhetorick,  and  the  like,  and  the  insertion  of  u  in  the  termination  of  many 
words  which  previously  ended  in  or,  as  in  ancestour,  authour,  errour,  and  others. 
The  former  of  these  changes,  a  revival  of  the  "  ancient  practice,"  was  not  received 
with  favor,  nor  was  this  spelling  adopted  by  subsequent  writers ;  the  latter,  as  it  was 
thought  to  be  justified  by  the  analogy  of  the  corresponding  termination  eur  in  the 
French,  through  which  language  many,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  the  words  affected  by 
it  were  derived  from  the  Latin,  was  generally  followed.  Johnson's  practice  in  this 
respect,  however,  was  not  in  harmony  with  his  theory ;  for  he  wrote  only  about  half 
the  words  of  this  class  with  the  ending  our,  leaving  the  rest  in  or,  though  for  no 
reason  that  would  not  equally  apply  to  them  all.  Yet  this  notable  inconsistency 
was  not  only  overlooked,  but  was  perpetuated,  and  still  exists  in  the  orthography  of 
English  writers.  In  the  United  States  a  different  practice  prevails,  as  will  presently 
be  mentioned. 

The  scheme  of  Pinkerton,  who,  in  1785,  under  the  name  of  Robert  Heron,  proposed 
to  render  the  language  more  euphonious  by  adding  vowels  to  words  ending  in  conso- 
nants, and  by  pronouncing  the  silent  final  vowels  of  others,  in  a  manner  perfectly 
arbitrary,  is  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  further  mention.  About  twenty  years  later 
another  absurd  plan  was  published  by  Elphinstone,  who  printed  a  book  in  order  to 
introduce  it,  but  without  success.  During  the  last  century,  several  English  divines, 
as  Lardner,  Benson,  and  others,  employed  in  many  words  methods  of  spelling  peculiar 
to  themselves,  chiefly  such  as  had  long  been  abandoned,  as  in  writing  ie  for  final  y; 
in  adding  e  to  words  ending  in  ss  ;  and  in  the  use  of  such  forms  as  prseface,  persue, 
procede,  sais  (for  says),  and  the  like.  So  also  Mitford  used  many  singular  forms,  such 
as  Hand,  intire,  endevor,  meer  (for  mere),  iho  (for  though),  spred,  etc.  It  is  proper 
to  mention  here  also  the  innovations  of  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  the  present  century,  who, 
on  the  ground  of  pronunciation,  etymology,  and  analogy,  employed  in  his  works  such 
forms  as  atchieve,  compell,  enure,  firy  (for  fiery),  forein,  invey  (for  inveigh),  highth, 
plouhman,  smugler,  and  the  like.  He  not  only  omitted  the  hyphen  in  many  com- 
pound words  where  it  has  been  usually  inserted,  but  also  advocated  the  omission  of 
the  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  case,  and  the  substitution  of  t  for  ed  in  those  pret- 
erits in  which  the  latter  termination  is  pronounced  like  t;  as  in  exprest,fixi,  publisht, 
etc.,  for  expressed,  fixed,  published,  etc.  This  substitution  of  t  for  ed,  however,  is 
not  peculiar  to  Hare,  since  it  accords  with  the  usage  of  the  early  writers  and  of 
many,  both  poets  and  prose  writers,  in  later  times.  The  use  of  the  hyphen,  also,  in 
compound  words,  has  not  even  yet  been  settled  in  all  its  minutiae. 

Besides  the  imperfect  attempts  mentioned  above,  many  plans  have  been  devised,  at 
different  times,  for  reducing  the  spelling  of  words  to  absolute  uniformity  and  the 
greatest  simplicity,  by  a  complete  reform  in  the  method  of  representing  the  sounds  of 
words  by  written  characters  ;  that  is,  by  employing  a  new  alphabet  in  which  each  sign 
stands  for  one,  and  only  one,  definite  sound,  and  each  sound  is  represented  by  one,  and 
only  one,  character.  Such  a  method  of  spelling  was  invented  by  Dr.  Franklin,  in  the 
last  century,  though  he  never  brought  it  to  perfection,  and  scarcely  used  it,  except 
in  a  brief  correspondence  with  a  friend.  The  most  recent,  and  in  every  respect  tlie 
most  comprehensive  and  philosophical,  scheme  of  this  kind,  is  that  of  which  Mr.  A.  J. 
Ellis,  of  Cambridge,  England,  has  been  the  most  prominent  advocate  and  representa- 
tive, and  to  a  large  extent  the  inventor.  The  alphabet  in  this  system  contains  about 
forty  characters,  each  of  which  represents  but  a  single  sound,  so  that  a  word  written 
according  to  this  method  could  be  pronounced  in  only  one  way.  Although  this  sys- 
tem has  received  great  publicity,  and  has  had  many  earnest  supporters,  it  has  gained 
no  ground  in  the  public  favor,  and  has  finally  been  abandoned  by  its  author  as  a 
means  of  reforming  orthography.  The  schemes  of  Lepsius,  MuUer,  and  others  who 
have  endeavored  to  form  philosophical  alphabets  of  universal  application,  are  hardly 
to  be  mentioned  here,  as  they  are  but  indirectly  related  to  English  orthography. 

In  1828,  Dr.  Webster  published  his  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  and  the 
changes  in  spelling  advocated  by  him  have  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  upon 
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orthography,  especially  in  the  United  States.  These  alterations  were  proposed  by 
him  chiefly  on  tlie  ground  of  etymology  and  of  analogy,  from  a  desire,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  make  the  words  correspond,  as  far  as  practicable,  with  their  primitive  forms, 
so  as  to  reveal  more  clearly  their  etymological  affinities,  and  on  the  other  to  reduce 
as  much  as  possible  the  number  of  anomalies  and  exceptional  cases.  Of  tlie  words 
whose  orthography  had  been  changed  for  the  former  reason,  many  were  restored  to 
their  ordinary  forms  by  Dr.  Webster  himself  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  pub- 
Uslied  in  1841,  and  others  still  were  restored  in  subsequent  editions.  The  alterations 
of  the  second  class  have  been  received  with  favor  and  adopted  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  writers  in  the  United  States,  and  by  some  authors  also  in  England. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  Dr.  Webster's  deviations  from  the  usage  of  his 
time  were  not  innovations,  but  restorations  of  older  forms  which  were  once  very  gen- 
erally employed.    The  most  important  points  in  which  his  orthography  differs  from 


that  of  most  other  modem  lexicographers,  and  in  reference  to  which  there  is  still  dif- 
ference of  usage  among  scliolars,  are  stated  in  the  following  list,  in  wliicli  the  numbers 
refer  to  the  sections  of  the  Rules  for  Spelling  Certaui  Classes  of  Words  (see  below), 
where  the  cases  are  mentioned  particularly.  These  are,  the  not  doubling  the  final 
consonant  in  derivatives  of  words  like  travel,  worship,  etc.  (§  8) ;  doubling  the  /  in 
installment,  enrollment,  etc.  (§  9) ;  doubling  the  final  letter  in  such  words  as  fulfil, 
instill,  etc.  (§  16);  retaining  the  i  in  derivatives  of  villain  (§27);  vrtit'mg  defense, 
offense,  etc.,  for  defence,  offence,  etc.,  and  practice  for  practise  (§  27) ;  writing  the 
termination  -er  for  -re  in  words  like  center,  meter,  etc.  (§  31) ;  writing  mold  and  molt 
without  n  (§  34).  It  may  be  remarked  further  with  regard  to  words  often  written 
witli  the  termination  -re,  but  which  in  this  book  are  spelled  with  two  endings,  -er 
and  -re,  that  the  use  of  -er,  as  in  meter,  etc.,  is  but  a  restoration  of  the  older  spell- 
ing ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  substitution  of  the  termination  -or  for  -otir. 


RULES   FOR  SPELLING  CERTAIN   CLASSES   OF  WORDS, 

FOUNDED   ON   THE    ORTHOGRAPHY    OF   DR.    WEBSTER,    AS   EXHIBITED    IN   THIS   VOLUME. 


§  1.  The  letters  /  and  ?,  at  the  end  of  monosyUablee,  and  standing  immediately 
after  single  vowels,  are  generally  doubled  :  as  in  staff,  cliff,  doff ,  puff ;  all,  bell,  hill, 
toll,  null.    The  words  clef,  if,  of,  pal,  nil,  and  sol,  are  the  most  important  exceptions. 

§  2.  The  letter  s,  at  tlie  end  of  a  monosyllable,  and  standing  immediately  after  a 
single  vowel,  is  generally  doubled,  except  when  —  e.  g.,  in  o's,  spade's,  tones,  loves, 
has,  is,  was,  etc.  — it  is  used  to  form  the  possessive  case  or  plural  of  a  noun,  or  the 
third  person  singular  of  a  verb  ;  as  in  grass,  press,  hiss,  moss,  ti'uss.  The  only  im- 
portant exceptions  are  as,  gas,  yes,  gris,  his,  this,  pus,  plus,  btis  (for  omnibus),  thus, 
and  us. 

§  3.  Besides/,  /,  and  s,  the  only  consonants  that  are  ever  doubled  at  the  end  of  a 
word  are  6,  d,  g,  m,  n,  p,  r,  t,  and  z.  The  following  list  contains  nearly  all  the  words 
in  which  these  letters  are  doubled,  including  some  which  are  spelled  more  or  less 
with  a  single  consonant :  namely,  abb,  ebb  ;  add,  odd,  dodd,  wadd  (Min.),  mdd  ;  jagg, 
egg,  bigg  (n.  &  v.),  snigg,  vugg  ;  lamm,  scomm,  mumm.  (to  mask) ;  Ann,  ann  (Law), 
inn,  Finn,  jinn,  wynn,  bunn,  sunn  (Bot.) ;  Lapp,  ivnpp  ;  gnarr,  parr,  err,  birr,  shirr, 
skirr,dorr,  mhorr,  burr,  hurr,  murr,  purr  ;  bretl,fretl,  bitt  (Naut.),  mitt,plitt,  smitt, 
pott  (paper),  butt ;  fizz,  frizz,  buzz,  fuzz,  huzz. 

Note.  —  The  words  let,  net,  and  set  are  sometimes  incorrectly  spelled  lett,  nett, 
and  sett ;  and  some  other  words  which  should  have  the  final  letter  single  are  spelled, 
by  some  writers,  with  it  doubled. 

§  4.  A  consonant  standing  at  the  end  of  a  word  immediately  after  a  diphthong 
or  double  vowel  is  rarely  doubled.  The  words  ail,  peat,  haul,  door,  and  maim,  are 
examples.  The  words /eojf",  enfeoff,  gneiss,  speiss,  houss  (obs.)  are  exceptions.  The 
word  guess  is  only  an  apparent  exception,  as  the  u  does  not  strictly  form  a  diphthong 
with  the  e,  but  serves  merely  to  render  the  g  hard. 

§  5.  Monosyllables  ending,  as  pronounced,  with  the  sound  of  k,  and  in  which  c 
follows  the  vowel,  have  usually  k  added  after  the  c  ;  as  in  black,  fleck,  click,  knock, 
and  buck.  The  words  bac,lac,  sac,  tac,  talc,  zinc,ploc,  roc,  soc,  arc,  marc,  ore,  tore, 
disc,  and  flsc,  are  exceptions. 

Words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  ending  in  -ic  or  -iac,  which  formerly  ended  in  k, 
also  words  derived  from  the  Latin  or  Greek,  or  from  other  sources,  and  similar 
to  these,  or  formed  in  an  analogous  manner,  are  now  written  without  the  k  ;  as, 
maniac,  elegiac,  zodiac,  cubic,  music,  public.  The  word  derrick  is  an  exception. 
Words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  in  which  c  is  preceded  by  other  vowels  than  i  or  ia, 
commonly  end  in  ck;  as,  arrack,  barrack,  hammock,  hillock,  wedlock.  The  words 
almanac,  carac,  sandarac,  limbec,  rebec,  varec,  xebec,  manioc  or  mandioc,  havoc,  are 
exceptions.  Almanac,  limbec,  rebec,  and  havoc,  however,  are  sometimes  written  with 
k  after  the  c,  especially  in  England  ;  and  carac  is  oftener  written  carack  or  carrack. 

§  6.  In  derivatives  formed  from  words  ending  in  c,  by  adding  a  termination  be- 
ginning with  e,  i,  or  y,  the  letter  k  is  inserted  after  the  c,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
not  be  inaccurately  pronounced  like  s  before  the  following  vowel :  as,  colic,  colicky  ; 
traffic,  trafficked,  trafficking,  trafficker  ;  physic,  physicked,  physicking  ;  zinc,  zincked, 
eincking,  zincky.  We  find  also  zinc'ing,  zinc'ite,  zink'y  (as  from  zink),  etc.,  not 
conformed  to  this  rule. 

§  7.  In  derivatives  formed  by  adding  a  termination  beginning  with  a  vowel  to 
monosyllables  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  when  these  words  end  in  a 
single  consonant  (except  h  and  x)  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  that  consonant  is 
doubled:  a.s,  clan,  clan'nish  ;  plan,  planned,  plan'ning,  plan'ner  ;  bag,bag'gage  ;  hot, 
hot'ter,  hot'test ;  wit,  wit'ty  ;  cabal',  cabal'ler ;  abet',abet'ted,  abet'ting,  abet' tor  ;  be- 
gin', begin'ning,  begin'ner ;  infer',  inferred',  infer'ring.  The  consonant  is  doubled 
in  these  words  in  order  to  preserve  the  short  sound  of  the  vowel,  as  otherwise  the 
latter  would  be  liable  to  be  pronounced  long.  Thus,  planned,  hUtest,  and  abutted, 
would  naturally  be  pionounced  planed,  hotest,  and  abeted,  if  the  consonant  were  not 
doubled.  Words  of  this  class,  in  which  the  final  consonant  is  preceded  by  gu,  fol- 
lowed by  a  single  vowel,  form  no  exception  to  the  rule,  since  the  u  performs  the  office 
of  the  consonant  w ;  as,  squab,  sgnab'bish,  squab'by  ;  squat,  sguat'iing,  squai'ter;  quit, 
quit'ied,  quit'ting  ;  acquit',  acguit'ted,  acquit'ting. 

The  derivatives  of  the  word  gas  (except  gas'sing  and  gas'sy)  are  written  with  but 
one  s  ;  as,  gas'eous,  gase'ity,  gas'ify.  Ex'cellence,  as  being  from  the  Latin  excellens, 
retains  the  double  I,  though  one  I  has  been  dropped  from  the  termination  of  excel'. 
Besides  these,  the  chief  exceptions  to  the  rule  are  those  derivatives  in  which  the 
accent  of  the  primitive  is  thrown  back  upon  another  syllable  :  as,  cabal',  cab'alism, 
cab'alist ;  prefer',  preference  ;  refer',  reference  ;  defer',  deference.  But  infer'able, 
transfer' able,  are  common  exceptions.  It  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  that  chancellor, 
and  the  derivatives  of  metal  and  crystal,  as  metalloid,  metallurgy,  crystalline,  crystal- 
lize, and  the  hke,  are  written  with  the  I  doubled,  since  they  are  derived  respectively 
from  the  Latin  cancellarius  (through  the  French),  and  metallum,  and  the  Greek 
KpviTTaAAo!.    So  also  the  word  tranquillity  retains  the  double  I,  as  being  from  the  Latin 


tranquillitas,  while  the  English  derivatives  of  tranquil,  though  often  written  with  two 
Vs,  are  more  properly  written  with  only  one,  as  Iranquilize,  tranquilizer,  and  the  like. 

§  8.  When  a  diphthong,  or  a  digraph  representing  a  vowel  sound,  precedes  the 
final  consonant  of  a  word,  or  the  accent  of  a  word  ending  in  a  single  consonant  falls 
on  any  other  syllable  than  the  last,  or  when  the  word  ends  in  two  different  conso- 
nants, the  final  consonant  is  not  doubled  in  derivatives  formed  by  the  addition  of  a 
termination  beginning  with  a  vowel  :  as,  daub,  daubed,  daub'er  ;  need,  need'y;  brief, 
briefer,  briefest ;  trav'ail,  trav'ailed,  trav'ailing  ;  rev'el,  rev'eled,  rev'eling  ;  trav'el, 
trav'eling,  trar'eler;  prof  it,  prof 'ited  ;  act,  act'ed,  ac'tor  ;  perform,' ,  perform' er ; 
stand,  stand'ing. 

The  final  consonant  is  doubled  in  the  derivatives  of  a  few  words  ending  in  g  in 
order  to  diminish  the  liability  to  its  being  pronounced  like  j,  before  e  or  i:  as,  hum'- 
bug',  hum'bugged' ,  hum'bug'ging  ;  per'iwig,  per'iuigged.  The  derivatives  of  kid'- 
nap',  which  properly  has  a  secondary  accent  on  the  final  syllable,  are  spelled  with 
or  without  the  p  doubled  ;  as,  kid'naped'  or  kid'napped' ,  kid'nap'ing  or  kid'nap'- 
ping,  kid'nap'er  or  kid'nap'per.  The  word  wool'en  is  more  generally  thus  written, 
in  the  United  States,  with  one  I;  but  in  England  it  is  written  wool'len. 

Note.  —  There  is  a  large  class  of  words  ending  in  a  single  consonant,  and  accented 
on  some  other  syllable  than  the  last,  the  final  consonants  of  which  are,  by  very  many 
writers  and  lexicographers,  doubled  in  their  derivatives,  unnecessarily  and  contrarily 
to  analogy.  These  words  are  chiefly  those  ending  in  I,  with  also  a  few  of  other  ter- 
minations. The  following  list,  the  words  in  which  are  chiefly  verbs,  includes  the 
most  important  of  those  in  regard  to  which  usage  varies :  namely,  apparel,  barrel, 
bevel,  bias,  bowel  and  its  compounds,  cancel,  carburet  and  all  similar  words  ending  in 
-uret,  cavil,  carol,  channel,  chisel,  counsel,  cudgel,  dial,  dishevel,  dowel,  drivel, 
duel,  empanel,  enamel,  equal,  funnel,  gambol,  gravel,  grovel,  handsel,  hatchel,  im- 
peril, jewel,  kennel,  kidnap,  label,  laurel,  level,  libel,  marshal,  marvel,  metal  (see  §  7), 
medal,  model,  panel,  parallel,  parcel,  pencil,  peril,  pistol,  pommel,  quarrel,  ravel, 
revel,  rival,  rowel,  shovel,  shrivel,  snivel,  tassel,  tinsel,  trammel,  travel,  tunnel,  un- 
ravel, vial,  victual,  worship.  Worcester  doubles  the  final  letters  of  all  these  words, 
except  parallel,  in  forming  derivatives  by  the  addition  of  terminations  beginning  with 
vowels,  though  he  remarks,  with  respect  to  those  ending  in  I,  that  "  it  better  accords 
with  the  analogy  of  the  language  "  to  spell  their  derivatives  witli  but  one  I.  Smart 
retains  the  double  consonant  in  this  class  of  words  solely  on  the  ground  that  usage 
favors  it,  but  remarks  that  "  the  double p  in  worshipped,  worshipper,  etc.,  the  second 
I  in  travelling,  traveller,  etc.,  are  quite  unnecessary  on  any  other  score  than  to  satisfy 
the  prejudices  of  the  eye."  Cooley  doubles  the  consonant  in  a  majority  of  the  de- 
rivatives of  words  of  this  class,  but  writes  a  single  consonant  in  many,  as  in  those  of 
apparel,  barrel,  bevel,  channel,  drivel,  gambol,  etc.  Stormonth  doubles  the  final  con- 
sonant in  this  class,  except  in  the  derivatives  of  channel,  dial,  parallel,  pistol,  and  in 
some  of  those  from  equal,  peril,  quarrel,  victual,  worship.  The  Imperial  agrees  with 
Stormonth  in  respect  to  derivatives  of  dial,  equal,  parallel,  peril,  pistol,  victual,  and 
most  derivatives  of  worship  ;  doubles  the  I  in  derivatives  of  channel ;  gives  caroling  or 
carolling  as  a  noun,  duellist  and  duelist,  enamelar  and  enamellar,  and  so  -er  and  -ist; 
has  quarrellous  and  quarrelous  —  Stormonth  giving  only  the  latter,  but  both  agreeing 
in  quarrelled,  quarrelling,  quarreller,  —  while  the  Imperial  increases  the  breach  with 
trammeler  and  trammeller,  worshipper  and  worshiper,  gamboled  or  gambolled,  gam- 
boling or  gambolling,  etc.  The  Encyclopsedic  Dictionary  gives  both  ways  for  deriv- 
atives of  bias,  channel  (except  channelize),  drivel,  ravel,  etc. ;  but  marks  beveled  and 
beveling  as  rare,  and  worshiper  as  obsolete ;  generally  omits  the  participles,  except 
in  citations;  and  appears  to  favor  the  use  of  the  double  I,  etc.,  in  most  of  these 
derivatives.  Perry  wrote  the  derivatives  of  these  words  with  but  one  I,  according 
to  the  rule,  and  the  same  practice  was  advocated  by  Walker.  Conformity  to  the 
regular  rule  has  been  advocated  also  by  other  eminent  scholars  ;  but,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  whole  English-spealring  public,  both  of  the  prevalent  spellings  are 
usually  given  in  this  Dictionary,  that  with  the  single  consonant  having  the  first  place. 
See  "  A  List  of  Words,"  after  §  36. 

§  9.  Derivatives  formed  from  words  ending  in  a  double  consonant,  by  adding  one 
or  more  syllables,  commonly  retain  both  consonants  :  as,  ebb,  ebbing;  odd,  oddly; 
stiff,  stiffness  ;  fell,  fellable  ;  skill,  skillful,  skillfulness :  will,  ivillful,  ivillfulness  ;  dull, 
dullness;  full,  fullness.  So  also  the  double  I  is  retained  in  the  words  initaHmen^, 
inthrallment,  thralldom,  and  enrollment  (from  install,  inthrall,  thrall,  and  enroll), 
in  order  to  prevent  a  false  pronunciation  if  spelled  with  one  /.  Many  writers  and 
lexicographers,  especially  in  England,  omit  one  I  in  these  words,  as  also  in  the  deriv- 
atives of  skill,  will,  dull,  and  full,  formed  by  adding  the  syllables  -ly  and  -nest.  See 
§§  16,  17. 

The  derivatives  of  pontiff  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  being  written  with  only  one  /; 
as,  pontific,  pontifical,  ponlificial,  and  the  like.     One  I  is  also  dropped  in  a  few  words 
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formed  by  adding  the  termination  -ly  to  words  ending  in  11,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
concurrence  of  three  Vs :  as,  ill,  illy  ;  dull,  dully  ;  full,  fully.  Words  similarly  formed 
by  adding  the  termination  -less,  however,  are  written  either  witli  the  three  Vs,  a 
hyphen  being  inserted  before  the  termination,  or  with  two  Vs,  and  without  the  hyphen ; 
as,  skill-less  or  skilless,  smell-less  or  smelless. 

§  10.  In  derivatives  formed  from  words  ending  with  silent  e,  the  e  is  generally 
retained  when  the  termination  begins  with  a  consonant :  as,  pale,  paleness ;  hale, 
hateful;  incite,  incitement;  chaste,  chastely,  chasteness;  move,  movement.  When, 
however,  the  e  is  immediately  preceded  by  another  vowel  (except  e),  it  is  often 
dropped  from  the  derivative  :  as,  ivoe  (sometimes  wo),  woful  or  woeful ;  due,  duly ; 
argue,  argument;  true,  truly;  awe,  awful;  and  the  derivatives  and  compounds  of 
these  words. 

The  words  wholly,  nursling,  wisdom,  abridgment,  acknowledgment,  lodgment, 
judgment,  and  the  compounds  of  some  of  these,  are  exceptions.  The  last  four,  how- 
ever, are  written,  by  many  authors,  abridgement,  acknowledgement,  lodgement, 
judgement. 

§  11.  In  derivatives  formed  from  words  ending  with  silent  e,  when  the  termi- 
nation begins  with  a  vowel,  the  e  is  generally  omitted,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned 
in  the  next  paragraph:  as,  bride,  bridal;  guide,  guidance ;  plume, plumage ;  use, 
usable,  usage ;  grieve,  grievance;  come,  coming;  shape,  shaping ;  move,  movable; 
sale,  salable  ;  fleece,  fleecy  ;  force,  forcible  ;  true,  truism. 

The  e  is  retained  in  the  words  hoeing,  shoeing,  and  toeing  (from  hoe,  shoe,  and  toe), 
in  order  to  guard  against  mispronunciation,  and  is  generally,  for  a  like  reason,  ex- 
cluded from  shoer  (cf.  hoed,  shod,  toed).  It  is  retained,  also,  in  the  words  dyeing, 
singeing,  springeing,  swingeing,  tingeing  (from  dye,  si7ige,  springe,  swinge,  tinge), 
to  distinguish  them  from  dying,  singing,  springing,  swinging,  tinging  (from  die, 
sing,  spring,  swing,  ting).  The  word  mileage,  as  commonly  written,  does  not  omit  the 
e,  though  it  is  sometimes,  and  more  correctly,  spelled  milage.  The  words  lineage, 
lineal,  and  pineal,  though  apparently  exceptions,  are  not  really  such,  since  they  are 
derived  not  directly  from  line  and  pine,  but  from  the  Latin  linea  (through  the 
French),  linealis,  and  pinea.  The  e,  standing,  in  a  derivative,  before  a  termination 
beginning  with  a  or  o,  and  immediately  after  c  or  g,  is  retained  in  order  to  prevent 
the  pronunciation  of  these  consonants  with  the  hard  sound :  as,  peace,  peaceable ; 
notice,  noticeable;  manage,  manageable;  change,  changeable;  advantage,  advan- 
tageous; outrage,  outrageous ;  mortgage,  mortgageor.  The  last  word  is  sometimes 
improperly  written  mortgagor,  and  pronounced  mor'ga-jor'.  Walker  wrote  moveable 
and  saleable;  Worcester  gives  oidy  7)iovable,  salable,  and  usable;  Smart  and  Stor- 
month  give  only  —  what  the  Imperial  and  the  Encyclopsedic  prefer  —  movable  and 
saleable ;  the  Imperial  joins  Stormonth  in  inserting  usable  only ;  while  the  Encyclo- 
psedic marks  salable,  usable,  and  useable  as  obsolete. 

§  12,  In  derivatives  formed  from  words  ending  in  ie,  by  adding  the  termination 
-ing,  the  e  is  usually  dropped,  and  the  i  changed  to  y,  in  order  to  prevent  two  Vs  from 
coming  together  :  as,  die,  dying  ;  hie,  hying  —  but  Ash,  Stormonth,  and  the  Imperial 
write  hieing;  —  lie,  lying ;  tie,  tying ;  vie,  vying. 

§  13.  In  derivatives  of  words  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant,  and  formed 
by  appending  any  termination  except  one  beginning  with  i,  the  y  is  usually  changed 
into  i:  as,  icy,  iciest,  icily;  mercy,  merciless;  tidy,  tidiness;  modify,  modifies; 
foggy,  fogginess;  earthy,  earthiness  ;  pity,  pitiful. 

The  derivatives  of  adjectives  of  one  syllable  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
are  exceptions,  and  usually  retain  the  y:  as,  shy,  shyness;  sly,  slyest;  dry,  dryly  ; 
spry,  spryer,  spryest ;  wry,  wryness.  But  the  adjectives  drier  and  driest,  from  dry, 
are  commonly  written  with  i  instead  of  y  ;  and  the  forms  drily,  shily,  slily,  are  not 
uncommon.  Derivatives  formed  by  adding  the  termination  -ship,  as  secretaryship, 
suretyship,  ladyship,  and  the  like,  also  retain  the  y,  though  some  authors  write  them 
with  i,  according  to  the  rule.  Derivatives  in  -like,  as  cilylike,  countrylike,  and  those 
formed  from  baby  and  lady,  keep  the  y.  The  y  is  also  retained  in  the  possessive  case 
of  nouns,  when  formed  by  adding  s  with  the  apostrophe ;  as,  country's,  everybody's. 

§  14.  Derivatives  formed  by  afSxing  a  termination  to  words  ending  in  y  preceded 
by  a  vowel,  generally  retain  the  y  unchanged  :  as,  gay,  gayety,  gayly ;  play,  player, 
plays;  sway,  swayed ;  obey,  obeying;  joy,  joyful;  enjoy,  enjoyed;  buy,  buying; 
gluey,  glueyness. 

The  words  daily,  laid,  paid,  said,  saith,  slain,  and  staid  (from  day,  lay,  pay,  say, 
slay,  and  stay),  with  their  compounds,  are  exceptions.  Staid,  however,  is  sometimes 
written  stayed.  Gaiety  and  gaily  also  occur.  Says  is  regular  in  form,  but  not  in  pro- 
nunciation. Dewiness  is  a  recognized  exception.  Derivatives  from  words  ending  in 
uy,  as  colloquies,  from  colloquy,  are  not  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as  u,  in  such  cases,  is 
not  strictly  a  vowel,  but  stands  for  the  consonant  w. 

§  15.  Derivatives  formed  by  appending  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel  to 
words  ending  with  a  vowel  sound,  generally  retain  the  letter  or  letters  representing 
such  sound:  as,  huzza,  huzzaed;  agree,  agreeable,  agreeing;  weigh,  weighing; 
dough,  doughy;  echo,  echoed;  woo,  wooer ;  bow,  bowed;  beau,  beauish.  We  some- 
times see  cooes,  wooes  (from  the  verbs  coo,  looo) ;  but  it  is  better  to  write  coos,  woos, 
with  taboos,  shampoos,  and  the  like.  Cf.  Hindoos,  etc.,  in  §  18.  Cooed  and  wooed  are 
proper,  like  other  participles  in  -ed. 

Derivatives  of  words  of  this  class  ending  in  silent  e,  as  also  those  formed  from 
words  ending  in  double  e  by  adding  a  termination  beginning  with  e,  drop  the  final  e  : 
as,  hoe,  hoed  ;  sue,  sued ;  owe,  owed  ;  free,  freer,  freest ;  see,  seer  ;  oversee,  overseer  ; 
agree,  agreed,  agreer.  The  cases  mentioned  in  sections  11, 12,  and  13  are  also  excep- 
tions. 

§  16.  Derivatives  formed  by  prefixing  one  or  more  syllables  to  words  ending  in  a 
double  consonant  commonly  retain  both  consonants :  as,  tipstafl',  rebuff,  recall,  befall, 
inthrall,  disinthrall,  foretell,  undersell,  fulfill,  enroll,  emboss  (from  staff,  buff,  call, 
fall,  thrall,  tell,  sell,  fill,  roll,  boss). 

The  word  until  is  an  exception,  being  always  written  with  one  I.  Those  words  of 
this  class  which  end  in  II  are  written  by  some  authors,  especially  in  England,  with 
one  I ;  as,  recal,  befal,  inthral,  foretel,  fulfil,  enrol.  The  words  distill  and  instill 
should  be  written  with  the  I  doubled,  though  they  are  often  written  distil  and  in- 
stil, with  only  one  I. 

§  17.  Compound  words  formed  by  joining  two  or  more  words  commonly  retain 
all  the  letters  of  the  simple  words ;  as,  stiff-necked,  well-bred,  dull-eyed,  save-all, 
wide-mouthed. 

There  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule,  many  of  them  compounds  which  by 
long  use  have  acquired  the  force  of  single  words.  They  are  the  following  :  namely, 
some  compounds  of  all  and  ivell ;  as,  almighty,  almost,  alone,  already,  also,  although, 
altogether,  always,  withal,  therewithal,  welcome,  wherewithal,  welfare;  —  compounds 
of  mass;  as,  Candlemas,  Christmas,  Lammas,  Michaelmas,  etc.  ;  — words  of  which 


the  second  part  is  the  adjective /ii/?;  as  artful,  hateful,  rueful,  woefid  or  woful; 
also,  the  words  chilblain,  dumfound,  expire  and  its  derivatives  (cf.  inspire),  ful- 
fill (see  §  IG),  namesake,  neckerchief,  numskull,  pastime,  standish,  where'er,  and 
tvherever. 

§  18.  The  plural  of  nouns  regularly  ends  in  s,  or,  in  certain  classes  of  words, 
in  es. 

When  the  noun  in  the  singular  ends  with  such  a  sound  that  the  sound  of  s  can 
unite  with  it,  and  be  pronounced  without  forming  a  separate  syllable,  s  only  is  added 
in  forming  tlie  plural :  as,  bay,  bays;  shah,  shahs;  sea,  seas;  tree,  trees;  pie,  pies; 
Hindoo,  Hindoos;  ivoe,  woes;  canto,  cantos;  virtue,  virtues;  purlieu,  purlieus; 
claw,  claws;  cab,  cabs ;  panic, panics ;  bead,  beads;  chief,  chiefs;  bag,  bags;  path, 
paths;  ache,  aches;  plaque, plaques ;  lock,  locks ;  bell,  bells;  gem,  gems ;  fan,  fans ; 
cup,  cups  ;  ear,  ears  ;  act,  acts.  A  few  plurals  from  nouns  ending  in  o  preceded  by 
a  consonant,  end  in  es:  as,  echo,  echoes;  cargo,  cargoes;  embargo,  embargoes; 
motto,  mottoes  ;  potato,  potatoes.  Other  nouns  of  this  class  generally  form  their  plu- 
rals regularly,  tliough  usage  differs  with  regard  to  some  of  them.  Those  in  which 
final  0  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  form  their  plurals  regularly;  as,  cameo,  cameos; 
punctilio,  punctilios.  The  plural  of  alkali  is  written  alkalis  or  alkalies;  that  of 
rabbi,  either  rabbis  or  rabbies.  With  regard  to  other  nouns  ending  in  i  usage  differs, 
tho<igh  they  are  more  properly  vfritten  with  the  termination  is. 

When  the  noun  in  the  singular  ends  with  such  a  sound  (as  that  of  ch  in  much,  sh, 
j,  s,  X,  or  z)  that  the  sound  of  s  can  not  unite  with  it  in  pronunciation,  but  must 
form  a  separate  syllable,  e  is  inserted  before  s  in  forming  the  plural,  unless  the  word 
ends  with  silent  e,  in  which  case  the  latter  serves  to  form  a  separate  syllable  with  s  : 
as,  church,  churches;  rush,  rushes;  age,  ages;  edge,  edges;  lace,  laces;  gas,  gases; 
class,  classes;  alias,  aliases;  marquis,  marquises;  case,  cases;  loss,  losses;  box, 
boxes ;  maze,  mazes.    For  classis,  crisis,  and  like  words,  see  §  25. 

To  express  the  plural  of  a  letter,  figure,  or  any  character  or  sign,  or  of  a  word 
mentioned  without  regard  to  its  meaning,  the  letter  s,  generally  preceded  by  the 
apostrophe,  is  appended,  as  in  the  phrases,  "  The  two  Vs  in  all;  "  "  The  two  (J's  in 
400 ;  "  "Two  *'s  in  Orion  ;  "  "The  whtj's  and  wherefore's  of  the  question."  Some 
writers,  however,  omit  the  apostrophe  in  such  cases,  joining  the  .s  immediately  to  the 
letter,  character,  or  word,  as  in  the  phrases  "  The  two  Is  in  all ;  "  "  Two  *s  in  Orion ;  " 
"  The  pros  and  cons."  Others  still  write  the  names  of  the  letters  with  their  proper 
plural  endings,  instead  of  the  letters  themselves;  as,  the  two  ees,  efs,  ells,  esses, 
and  the  like.  The  plurals  of  letters  are  also  rarely  expressed  by  simply  doubling 
them,  without  adding  any  plural  sign ;  as,  "  The  two  ee  in  bee  ;"  "  The  two  II  in  all ;  " 
but  this  practice  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  ee,  II,  etc.,  are  properly  read  double  e, 
double  I,  and  the  like. 

§  19.  Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant  form  their  plural  by  adding  es 
and  changing  j^  into  i :  as,  mercy,  mercies ;  lady,  ladies;  sky,  skies;  army,  armies; 
pity,  pities.  This  rule  includes  words  ending  in  quy,  in  which  u,  being  pronounced 
like  w,  is  strictly  a  consonant ;  as,  colloquy,  colloquies.  The  plural  of  proper 
nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  is  formed  by  changing  y  into  ies,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule ;  as,  "  The  three  Maries."  Many  good  writers,  however,  form  the 
plural  of  such  words  by  simply  adding  s ;  as,  "  The  three  Marys." 

When  the  singular  of  a  noun  ends  in  y  preceded  by  a  vowel  (except  u  having  the 
power  of  w),  the  plural  is  regularly  formed  by  adding  s  only :  as,  day,  days ;  key, 
keys;  money,  moneys;  monkey,  monkeys;  attorney,  attorneys;  alloy,  alloys;  guy, 
guys.  Some  plurals  of  the  latter  class  are  often,  but  less  properly,  written  with  the 
termination  ies  ;  as,  monies,  attornies,  and  the  like. 

Note.  —  Nouns  now  ending  in  y  formerly  ended  in  ie,  and  formed  their  plurals 
regularly  by  adding  s ;  as,  memorie,  memories  ;  mercie,  mercies.  Y  was  finally  sub- 
stituted for  ie  in  the  singular,  but  the  plural  still  retains  its  old  form. 

§  20.  The  plurals  of  a  few  nouns  ending  in  /  or  fe  are  irregularly  formed  by 
changing  /  or  fe  into  ves.  The  following  words,  with  their  compounds,  are  the  prin- 
cipal examples:  namely,  life,  lives ;  knife,  knives ;  wife,  wives ;  leaf,  leaves ;  sheaf, 
sheaves ;  loaf,  loaves ;  beef,  beeves ;  thief,  thieves  ;  calf,  calves ;  half,  halves ;  elf, 
elves;  shelf,  shelves;  self,  selves;  wolf,  wolves.  The  plural  of  staff  Ib  sometimes 
written  staffs,  but  more  commonly  staves,  except  when  it  means  a  corps  of  officers, 
either  military  or  civil,  in  which  sense  it  is  always  written  staffs.  The  plural  of 
wharf  is  generally  written  wharfs  in  England  ;  in  the  United  States  it  is  more  com- 
monly written  wharves,  as  it  is  also  by  some  recent  English  writers.  The  plural 
of  scarf  is  scarfs,  rarely  scarves.  The  plurals  of  Aoo/ and  turf,  formerly  written 
hooves  and  turves,  are  now  written  hoofs  and  turfs.  The  plurals  of  other  nouns 
ending  in/, /e,  or  ff,  are  formed  regularly  by  the  addition  of  s  only. 

§  21,  In  the  following  nouns,  the  singular  and  the  plural  differ  in  their  vowels  or 
vowel  sounds:  namel}',  man,  men;  woman,  women ;  goose,  geese ;  foot,  feet ;  tooth, 
teeth ;  brother,  brethren  (see  §§  22,  23) ;  louse,  lice;  mouse,  mice.  Compounds  end- 
ing with  these  words  form  their  plurals  in  the  same  manner ;  as,  workman,  work- 
men ;  dormouse,  dormice.  Words  which  end  in  the  syllable  -man,  and  are  not  com- 
pounds, form  their  plurals  regularly,  by  adding  «  only :  as,  cayman,  caymans ; 
desman,  desmans;  firman,  firmans;  talisman,  talismans;  German,  Germans; 
Mussulman,  3Iussulmans ;  Ottoman,  Ottomans;  Turcoman,  Turcomans.  The  plu- 
rals of  talisman  and  3Iussulman  are  sometimes  incorrectly  written  talismen  and 
Mussulmen. 

§  22.  A  few  plurals  end  in  -en :  namely,  brother,  brethren  (see  §§  21,  23) ;  child, 
children;  ox,  oxen.  To  these  may  be  added  the  obsolete  forms,  eyeti  or  eyne,  kine, 
shoon,  hosen,  housen,  sistren  (from  eye,  cow,  shoe,  hose,  house,  sister),  all  of  which, 
though  some  have  received  a  slightly  different  form,  end,  as  pronounced,  with  the 
sound  of  n. 

§  23.  The  words  brother,  die,  pea,  and  penny,  have  each  two  plurals  of  different 
forms  and  with  different  significations :  as,  brothers,  male  children  of  the  same  par- 
ent, also  members  of  the  same  society,  association,  class,  or  profession;  hretlnen, 
members  of  the  same  religious  or  ecclesiastical  body,  the  word  in  this  form  being 
rarely  used  except  in  connection  with  religion,  or  in  scriptur.al  language,  where  it  also 
has  the  same  meaning  that  brother  has  in  ordinary  language :  dies,  implements  for 
making  impressions  by  stamping,  or  for  making  screws,  also  the  cubical  parts  of 
pedestals ;  dice,  the  cubical  blocks  used  in  games  of  chance  :  peas,  seeds  of  tlie  pea- 
plant,  when  a  definite  number  is  mentioned  ;  pease,  the  same  in  bulk,  or  spoken  of 
collectively  :  pennies,  the  coins,  especially  when  a  definite  number  is  mentioned ; 
pence,  the  amount  reckoned  by  these  coins.  See  also  these  words  in  tlie  Dictionary. 
For  acquaintance,  as  formerly  both  singular  and  plural,  see  Acquaintance,  n.,  2,  in 
the  Dictionary. 
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§  24.  Some  words,  mostly  names  of  animals,  have  the  same  form  in  the  plural 
as  in  the  singular ;  as,  deer,  sheep,  swine,  grouse,  trout,  and  the  lik«.  This  is  true 
also  of  gentile  nouns  in  -ese ;  as,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Tyrolese,  Japanese.  Fish, 
fowl,  and  some  other  words,  may  be  used  for  an  indefinite  number  ;  or  the  individ- 
uals may  be  designated  as  fishes,  etc. 

§  26.  Many  words  adopted  from  foreign  languages  retain  their  original  plurals : 
as,  datum,  data;  ci-iterion,  criteria:  genus,  genera;  larva,  larvee ;  classis,  classes 
(see  class,  pi.  classes,  in  §  18) ;  crisis,  crises;  matrix,  matrices ;  fociis,  foci;  mon- 
sieur, messieurs. 

Many  words  of  this  class,  while  retaining  the  original  plurals,  have  also  a  second, 
formed  after  the  analogy  of  English  words  of  similar  termination  :  OB,  formula,  for- 
mulse  or  formulas ;  beau,  beaux  or  beaus  ;  focus,  foci  or  focuses ;  index,  indices  or 
indexes ;  stratum,  strata  or  stratums  ;  bandit,  banditti  or  bandits  ;  cherub,  cherubim 
or  cherubs ;  seraph,  seraphim  or  serap/is.  The  plurals  of  the  last  two  words  are 
sometimes  incorrectly  written  cherubims  and  seraphims,  with  double  plural  termina- 
tions, without  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  Hebrew  words  -im  is  a  plural  ending. 

§  26.  In  certain  loose  compounds  consisting  of  a  noun  followed  by  an  adjective 
or  other  qualifying  expression,  the  plural  is  commonly  formed  by  making  the  same 
change  in  the  noun  as  when  it  stands  alone:  as,  court-martial,  courts-martial; 
cousin-german,  cousitis-german  ;  son-in-law,  sons-in-law.  When,  however,  the  ad- 
jective is  so  closely  joined  to  the  noun  that  the  compound  has  the  force  of  a  simple 
word,  the  plural  of  the  compound  is  commonly  formed  like  that  of  any  other  word 
of  the  same  termination  :  as,  cupful,  cupfuls  ;  handful,  handfuls. 

§  27.  There  are  many  words,  besides  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs, 
in  respect  to  which  usage,  even  that  of  the  best  authors,  is  variable.  The  most 
important  of  these  words  are  mentioned  in  this  and  the  succeeding  sections. 

The  derivatives  of  the  word  villain,  as  villainous,  villainy,  etc.,  though  often 
written  villanous,  villany,  etc.,  properly  retain  the  i,  according  to  the  practice  of 
many  writers,  like  those  of  other  words  similarly  ending  in  ain  :  as,  mountainous, 
from  mountain  ;  captaincy,  from  captain;  and  the  like. 

The  words  connection,  deflection,  inflection,  and  reflection,  follow  the  spelling  of 
the  words  connect,  deflect,  inflect,  and  reflect,  though  often  written,  especially  in 
England,  connexion,  deflexion,  inflexion,  and  reflexion.  See  Note  under  CoiniBO- 
TioN,  in  the  Dictionary. 

The  word  woe,  though  often  written  without  the  final  e,  should  retain  it,  like  most 
other  nouns  of  one  syllable  and  of  similar  form  ;  as,  doe,  floe,  foe,  hoe,  sloe,  toe,  and 
the  like.  Monosyllables  other  than  nouns,  and  words  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
baving  a  similar  termination,  omit  the  e  ;  as,  do,  go,  no,  so,  canto,  motto,  potato. 

The  words  defense,  expense,  offense,  and  pretense  are  properly  written  thus,  though 
•often  spelled  with  c  instead  of  s,  for  the  s  belongs  to  the  words  from  whick  they  are 
derived,  and  is  also  used  in  all  their  derivatives.  See  Note  under  Offense,  in  the 
Dictionary. 

The  words  drought  and  height  were  formerly  written  drouth  and  hight,  and  are 
still  often  thus  written  in  America.     See  Drouth,  in  the  Dictionary. 

The  verb  practice  is  thus  written  like  the  noun,  in  preference  to  the  form  prac- 
tise, though  the  latter  spelling  is  used  by  many  writers,  especially  in  England. 
The  difference  in  spelling  between  the  noun  and  the  verb  is  properly  observed,  in 
words  of  this  kind,  only  in  such  as  are  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as  device,  devise. 
See  Note  under  Practise,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Derivatives  of  the  Greek  eSpa  (seat,  base,  side  ;  pronounced  Md'rd,),  s.b  polyhedron, 
tetrahedron,  octahedral,  and  the  like,  are  properly  thus  written  with  A  before  the  « 
of  the  termination,  but  are  sometimes  written  polyedron,  tetraedron,  octaHdral,  etc., 
without  the  h. 

§  28.  There  is  a  class  of  adjectives  ending  either  in  -able  or  in  -ible,  of  which  a 
large  majority  have  the  termination  -able  ;  as,  Namable,  laudable,  legible,  mutable, 
navigable,  vendible.  Many  of  them  are  from  Latin  words  ending  in  -abilis  or  -ibilis  ; 
some  are  from  the  French ;  and  not  a  few  are  formed  by  adding  the  termination  to 
English  words.  Those  from  Latin  words  end  respectively  in  -able  or  -ible,  according 
as  they  are  derived  from  words  ending  in  -abilis  or  -ibilis :  as,  mutable  (L.  mutabilis)  ; 
potable  ( L.  potabilis) ;  credible  (L.  credibilis)  ;  vendible  (L.  vendibilis).  Those  formed 
from  English  words  generally  end  in  -able ;  as,  avoidable,  eatable,  fordaUe,  laugh- 
able, liable,  salable,  serviceable.  There  are  a  few  words  respecting  which  usage  is 
variable  :  as,  addible  or  addable  ;  conversable  or  conversible  ;  inferable  or  inferrible  ; 
referable  or  referrible. 

§  29.  There  is  a  class  of  words  beginning  with  en-  or  in-,  as  enclose  or  inclose, 
inquire  or  inquire,  ensure  or  insure,  and  the  like,  many  of  which  take  either  form 
of  the  prefix  indifferently.  They  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  Latin,  either  directly 
or  through  the  French,  the  prefix  in-  belonging  to  the  former  language,  and  en-  to 
the  latter.    In  some  of  these  words,  en-  is  to  be  preferred  ;  in  others,  in- ;  in  many 


of  them,  either  may  be  used  indifferently.  See  the  List  of  Words  Spelled  in  Two 
or  More  Ways,  and  the  different  words  of  this  class  in  the  Dictionary. 

§  30,  There  was  formerly  considerable  diversity  of  usage  in  respect  to  the  ter- 
minations -ant  and  -ent,  both  of  which  were,  in  certain  cases,  used  almost  indiffer- 
ently ;  as  in  the  words  confidant  or  confident,  dependant  or  dependent,  and  the 
like.  Present  usage,  however,  is  definitely  settled  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  form, 
in  nearly  or  quite  every  word  of  this  class,  though  not  always  upon  uniform  prin- 
ciples. Thus,  the  abstract  noun  confidence  and  the  adjective  confident  are  universal, 
while  the  common  noun  is  sometimes  the  English  confident,  but  often  the  French 
confidant.  The  abstract  noun  dependence  and  the  adjective  dependent  have  almost 
entirely  superseded  dependance  and  dependant,  while  the  noun  dependant,  which  was 
at  least  as  commonly  seen  in  Walker's  time  as  the  noun  dependent,  has  now  yielded 
its  place  in  great  measure  to  dependent  (see  Note  under  Dbpendaut,  in  the  Diction- 
ary). On  the  other  hand,  we  now  have  both  the  adjectives  and  the  conmion  nouns  at- 
tendant and  repentant ;  and  the  abstract  nouns  attendance  and  repentance.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  terminations  -ant  and  -anct  belong  properly  to  words  derived 
from  the  French  or  from  Latin  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation ;  -ent  and  -ence  to  words 
derived  from  Latin  verbs  of  the  other  tiu'ee  conjugations,  -ence  and  -ance  were  also 
formerly  confounded  in  some  words,  the  one  or  the  other  being  used  indifferently. 

§  31.  There  is  a  class  of  words  ending  in  -er,  some  of  which  are  written  by  many 
authors  with  the  termination  -re;  as,  center,  meter,  theater,  etc.,  which  are  often 
written  centre,  metre,  theatre,  etc.  Acre,  chancre,  lucre,  nacre,  massacre,  and  ogre 
retain  the  termination  -re,  in  order  to  preserve  the  hard  sound  of  the  c  and  g.  Still, 
we  have  tlie  adjective  eager,  the  noun  eagre  or  eager,  and  the  preposition  mauger  or 
maugre. 

§  32.  There  are  two  classes  of  chemical  words  ending  respectively  in  -id  or  -ide 
and  -in  or  -ine,  in  regard  to  which  usage  has  varied.  Most  of  them  were  formerly 
written  without  the  final  e  ;  but  in  present  usage  -ide  is  preferred  to  -id,  and  there  is 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  technical  distinction  between  -in  and  -ine.  See  -iNE  in  the 
Dictionary  (cf.  §  104,  Guide  to  Pronunciation).  The  word  tannin  is  always  written 
without  the  final  e.  Oxide  is  now  generally  written  with  the  termination  -id*.  See 
Note  under  Oxide,  in  the  Dictionary. 

§  33.  There  is  a  class  of  words  ending,  as  pronoimced,  with  the  sound  of  long  i, 
followed  by  z,  some  of  which  are  differently  written,  by  different  authors,  with 
either  -ize  or  -ise  to  represent  this  sound  :  as,  criticise  or  criticize  ;  civilize  or  civil- 
ise ;  naturalize  or  naturalise ;  patronize  or  patronise.  These  words  are  mostly  verbs, 
and  are  chiefly  derived  from  Greek  words  ending  in  -ifco  (see  -ize,  in  the  Diction- 
ary), or  from  French  words  ending  in  -iser  or  -ise.  There  are  a  few  from  other 
sources,  but  formed  in  analogy  with  those  derived  from  these  languages.  Those 
formed  from  Greek  words  properly  have  the  termination  -ize  ;  as,  anathematize,  bap- 
tize, characterize,  dramatize,  tantalize.  The  spellings  catechise,  criticise,  exorcise, 
are,  however,  in  common  use ;  but  catechize  and  criticize  are  also  allowed.  Those 
formed  in  an  analogous  manner  from  English  words  are  likewise  written  with  -ize  ; 
as,  albumenize,  bastardize,  memorize,  sensitize.  But  those  derived  from  the  French 
verb  prendre  (participle  pm  or  prise)  end  in  -ise;  as,  apprise,  comprise,  emprise,  en- 
terprise, surprise.  The  following  are  the  principal  English  verbs  ending  in  -ise ; 
namely,  advertise,  advise,  affranchise,  apprise,  arise,  catechise,  chastise,  circumcise, 
comprise,  compromise,  criticise,  demise,  despise,  devise,  disenfranchise,  disfranchise, 
disguise,  emprise,  enfranchise,  exercise,  exorcise,  franchise,  merchandise,  premise, 
revise,  supervise,  surmise,  surprise.  It  may  be  remarked  that  most  of  those  in 
respect  to  which  usage  varies  are  more  frequently  written  in  England  with  the  termi- 
nation -ise,  and  in  the  United  States  with  the  termination  -ize. 

§  34.  The  words  mold  and  molt,  and  their  compounds  and  derivatives,  are  written 
in  this  Dictionary  with  o  instead  of  ou,  in  analogy  with  the  words  bold,  bolt,  colt, 
gold,  etc.,  from  which  the  u  has  been  dropped.  Most  authors,  however,  write  these 
words  mould  and  moult,  and  their  derivatives  in  like  manner  ;  and  this  spelling  is 
also  given  in  this  Dictionary  as  alternative. 

§  35.  There  is  a  numerous  class  of  words  almost  universally  written  in  the  United 
States  with  the  termination  -or,  many  of  which  are  written  in  England  with  the 
termination  -our  ;  as,  candor,  favor,  honor,  labor,  rumor,  vigor.  English  usage,  how- 
ever, is  not  uniform  with  respect  to  these  words,  many  of  them  being  written  with 
-or  in  English  books.     See  the  Observations  on  Orthography,  prefixed  to  these  rules. 

§  36.  There  is  a  small  class  of  words  ending  with  the  syllable  -ped  (from  Lat. 
pes,  pedis,  foot),  the  termination  of  some  of  which  was  formerly,  and  is  still  fre- 
quently, written  -pede ;  as,  biped,  cenliped,  milliped,  palmiped,  quadruped,  soliped, 
and  the  like.  The  words  biped  and  quadruped  are  universally  written  without  the 
final  e;  and  most  of  the  others,  according  to  the  best  usage,  should  be  written  in 
the  same  manner.  Centipede,  however,  is  frequent ;  and  velocipede  is  practically  the 
only  form  in  use. 
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A  LIST   OF   WORDS   SPELLED   IN   TWO   OR   MORE  WAYS. 


The  design  of  the  following  List  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  present  tliose  words  in  ref- 
erence to  which  present  usage,  in  the  United  States  or  in  England,  sanctions  more 
than  one  method  of  spelling  the  same  word  ;  and,  secondly,  a  considerable  number 
■of  words,  which,  though  not  differently  spelled  by  living  reputable  writers,  yet  are 
to  be  found  in  the  orthography  of  tlie  second  column  in  tlie  works  of  respectable 
authors  of  the  last  century,  or  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  are,  there- 
fore, often  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  modem  reader.  Such  a  list,  it  is  tliought, 
will  be  found  very  convenient  for  consultation.  For  anything  more  full,  a  Glos- 
sary would  be  the  appropriate  resort.  The  first  column,  in  the  following  List, 
presents  the  orthography  recognized  in  the  body  of  tliis  Dictionary  as  the  preferable 
one,  or  that  in  general  use  ;  the  second  column,  one  less  desirable,  or  the  usage  of 
former  times.  Those  forms  in  the  second  column  wliicli  a  good  writer  at  the  present 
<lay  would  not  probably  employ,  but  which  are  found  only  in  WTitings  of  the  past, 
have  a  dagger  [)]  prefixed.     One  class  of  words  which  might  properly  have  been 


added,  is,  from  their  great  number,  omitted.  It  is  that  of  words  of  more  than  one 
syllable  ending  in  ic  or  ick;  as,  music,  miisick,  public, publick,  etc.  It  is  deemed  suf- 
ficient to  mention  tlie  class,  and  to  state  tliat  the  termination  in  ick  is  wholly  disused. 
A  similar  remark  is  applicable  to  a  portion  of  the  words  terminating  formerly  in 
om;  now  in  or.  Those  of  this  class  in  the  following  List,  in  which  both  forms 
are  given,  are  still  sometimes  used  in  both  forms,  the  termination  in  or  being  that 
most  favored  in  tlie  United  States,  while  our  is  the  form  generally  preferred  in 
England.  Words  of  this  class  not  given  in  the  List  are  used  only  in  or  by  living 
writers.  Subject  to  a  like  remark  is  a  class  of  words  terminating  in  -ize  or  -ise  ;  as, 
systematize  or  systematise,  etc.,  —  the  former  mode,  according  to  which  such  words 
are  spelled  in  America,  being  in  accordance  with  their  etymology,  and  the  latter 
that  affected  by  English  printers.  When  in  this  List  the  word  in  the  first  column  is 
followed  by  or,  as,  "Abatis,  or  Abattis,"  it  is  implied  that  the  second  form  is  in 
nearly,  often  quite,  as  good  use  as  the  first. 
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A. 

B. 

c. 

Cipher, 

Clamor,  -ous,  etc.. 

Cypher. 
Clamour,  -ous,  etc 

Abatis,  or 

Abattis. 

Bade,  v., 

tBad. 

Caboose, 

(  Camboose, 
(  Coboose. 

Clangor, 

Clangour. 

Abettor, 

Abetter. 

Baldric, 

1  Baldrick, 
(  Bawdrick. 

Clarinet,  or 

Clarionet. 

Abreuvoir, 

Abbreuvoir. 

Caddice,  or 

Caddis. 

Clew,  or 

Clue. 

Abridgment, 

Abridgement. 

Balk, 

Baulk. 

Caesura, 

Cesura. 

Clinch, 

Clench. 

Accessory, 

Accessary. 

Baluster, 

Banister. 

Caique,  or 

Caic. 

Clinic, 

Clinique. 

Accoimt,  -ant,  etc. 

,  tAccompt,  -ant,  etc. 

Bandanna,  or 

Bandana. 

Caisson, 

Caissoon. 

Clinometer, 

Klinometer. 

Accouter,  etc.,  or 

Accoutre,  etc. 

Banderole, 

1  Bannerol, 
(  Bandrol. 

Calash, 

Caleche. 

Cloak, 

tCloke. 

Acetimeter,  or 

Acetometer. 

Caldron, 

Cauldron. 

Clodpoll, 

Clodpole. 

Ache, 

tAke. 

Bandoleer,  or 

Bandolier. 

Calendar, 

Kalendar. 

Cloff, 

Clough. 

Achieve, 

tAtchieve. 

Bandore,  or 

Pandore. 

Calends, 

Kalends. 

Clothe,  -ed,  etc., 

tCloathe,  -ed,  etc. 

Acknowledgment, 

Acknowledgement. 

Baims, 

Bans. 

Caliber,  or 

Calibre. 

Clyster, 

Glyster. 

Addible, 

Addable. 

Banyan  {Bot.), 

Banian. 

Calipash, 

Callipash. 

Cockswain,  or 

Coxswain. 

Adipocere, 

Adipocire. 

Barbican, 

Barbacan. 

Calipee, 

Callipee. 

Coeliac,  or 

Celiac. 

Admittable,. 

Admittible. 

Barbecue, 

Barbacue. 

Calipers, 

Callipers. 

Cognizor,  -zee. 

Cognisor,  -see. 

Adopter  (Chem.), 

Adapter. 

Barberry, 

Berberry, 

Caliph, 

Calif,  Kalif. 

Coif, 

Quoif. 

Adulterer,  -ess, 

tAdultrer,  -«S3. 

Bark,  or 

Barque. 

Calk, 

Caulk,  Caique. 

Coiffure, 

tQuoiffure. 

Adz,  or 

Adze. 

Barouche, 

Barouch. 

Calligraphy, 

Caligraphy. 

Colander, 

Cullender. 

^dile, 

EdUe. 

Barreled,  etc.. 

Barrelled,  etc. 

Caloyer,  or 

Kaloyer. 

Color, 

Colour. 

-Sgis, 

Egis. 

Barytone, 

Baritone. 

Caltrop,  or 

Caltrap. 

Comb,  Combe,  or 

Coombe. 

Jiolian,  or 

Eolian. 

Basin, 

Bason. 

Calyx, 

Calix. 

Comfrey, 

Comfry,  Cumfrey. 

Aerie,  or  Eyrie, 

Eyry. 

Bas-relief, 

Bass-relief. 

Camlet, 

Camblet,  tChamlet. 

Complete, 

tCompleat. 

.ffistlietic,  -s,  or 

Esthetic,  -s. 

Bastinado,  or 

Bastinado. 

Camoinile,  or 

Chamomile. 

Complexion, 

tComplection. 

Aghast, 

tAgast. 

Bateau, 

Batteau. 

Camphor, 

Camphire. 

Confectionery, 

Confectionary. 

Agriculturist, 

Agriculturalist. 

Battledoor,  or 

Battledore. 

Canceled,  -ing,  etc 

.,    Cancelled,-ling,  etc. 

Connection, 

Cormexion. 

Aid-de-camp,  or 

Aide-de-camp. 

Bauble, 

Bawble. 

Candor, 

Candour. 

Contemporary,  or 

Cotemporary. 

Ajutage,  or 

Adjutage. 

Bazaar,  or 

Bazar. 

Cannel  coal. 

Canal  coal. 

Contradance, 

Country-dance. 

Alcaid,  or  Alcayde 

Alcade. 

BefaU, 

Befal. 

Cannoneer,  or 

Cannonier. 

Control, 

(  Comptrol, 
(  Controul. 

Alchemy, 

tAlchymy. 

Behavior, 

Behaviour. 

Canny, 
Canon  (Sp.), 

Cannie. 

Alkahest,  or 

Alcahest. 

Behoove, 

Behove. 

Canyon. 

Cony, 

Coney. 

AUege, 

tAUedge. 

Beldam,  or 

Beldame. 

Cantalever,  or 

Cantilever. 

Cooly,  or  Coolie, 

Coolee. 

Alloy, 

tAllay. 

Bellfouuder, 

tBelfounder, 

Cantaloupe,  or 

Cantaleup. 

Coomb,  or 

Comb. 

Almanac, 

Almanack. 

and  similar  compounds. 

Carapace, 

Carapax. 

Copaiba,  or 

Copaiva. 

Alum, 

Allum. 

Belligerent, 

Belligerant. 

Carat, 

tCaract,  Carrat. 

Copier, 

Copyer. 

Ambassador,  or  1 

1  Ambassadour, 

Benedict,  or 

Benedick. 

Caravansary,  or 

Caravanserai. 

Coquette,  n.. 

Coquet. 

Embassador,       ( 

(  Embassadour. 

Benumb, 

tBenum. 

Carbine, 

Carabine. 

Coranach, 

Coronach. 

Ambergris, 

( tAmbergrease, 
( Ambergrise. 

Bequeath, 

Bequeathe. 

Carbineer, 

( Carabinier, 
( Carabineer. 

Corbel, 

tCorbeil. 

Bergamot, 

Burgamot. 

Cot,  or 

Cote,  a  hut. 

Ambs-ace, 

1  Ambes-as, 
1  Ames-ace. 

Berth  (Nov.), 

Birth. 

Carbxireted,  or 

Carburetted. 

Cot,  or 

Cott,  a  bed. 

Betel, 

tBetle. 

Carcass, 

Carcase. 

Cotillon,  or 

Cotillion. 

Amice, 

Amess. 

Beveled,  -ing, 

Bevelled,  -ling. 

Carnelian, 

Cornelian. 

Councilor,  or 

Councillor. 

Amortize,  -ment. 

Amortise,  -ment. 

Bevile  (Her.), 

Bevil,  or  Bevel. 

Caroled,  -ing,  etc.. 

CaroUed,  -ling,  etc. 

Counselor,  or 

Counsellor. 

Amphitheater, 

Amphitheatre. 

Bezant, 

Byzant. 

Cartography, 

Chartography. 

Count, 

tCompt. 

Anapest, 

Anapaest. 

Biasing,  -ed,  -es,  ) 
etc.,                  ) 

( Biassing,  -sed,  -ses, 
1     etc. 

Cask,  a  vessel. 

Casque. 

Courtesan, 

Courtezan. 

Ancient,  -ly. 

tAntient,  -ly. 

Casque,  helmet, 

Cask. 

Courtesy, 

Curtsy. 

Andiron, 

tHandiron. 

Bigoted, 

Bigotted. 

Cassava, 

Cassada,  Cassado. 

Cozen,  -age. 

Cosen,  -age. 

Angiotomy, 

Angeiotomy. 

Bilge, 

Bulge. 

Cassimere,  «r 

Kerseymere. 

Cozy, 

Cosey,  Cosy. 

Ankle, 

Ancle. 

Billiards, 

( tBalyards, 
\    BaUiards. 

Caster,  a  roller,  etc..  Castor. 

Craunch, 

C  ranch. 

1  Anotta,  Annatto, 

Catchup,  or  1 
Catsup,          ) 

Ketchup. 

Crawfish,  or 

Crayfish. 

Annotto, 

<  Anota,  A  nnotta. 

Billingsgate, 

Bilingsgate. 

Creak,  tK, 

Creek. 

( Amotta,  Amotto. 

Bin, 

Binn. 

Catechise,  -er,  or 

Catechize,  -er,  etc. 

Creosote,  or 

j  Creasote, 

Antechamber, 

tAntichamber. 

Binnacle, 

tBinacle,  Bittacle. 

Cauliflower, 

Colliflower. 

I  Kreosote. 

Antemetic, 

Antiemetic. 

Bister,  or 

Bistre. 

Causeway,  or 

Causey. 

Critique, 

Critic,  a  criticism. 

Anterior, 

Anterlour. 

Blende  (Min.), 

Blend,  Blinde. 

Caviare,  or 

Caviar. 

Crosslet, 

Croslet. 

Antihypnotic, 

Anthypnotic. 

Blessed,  a.,  or 

Blest. 

Caviler,  -ed,  etc.. 

Caviller,  -led,  etc. 

Croup,  buttocks. 

Crup. 

Apostasy, 

Apostacy. 

Blithesome,  -ly,  etc.,  Blithsome,  -ly,  etc. 

Cayman, 

Caiman. 

Cruet, 

Crewet. 

Aposteme,  or 

Imposthume. 

Bloomery, 

(  Blomary, 
(  Bloomary. 

Cazique, 

Cacique. 

Crupper, 

Crouper. 

Apothegm,  or 

Apophthegm. 

Ceil,  -ing,  -ed. 

tCiel,  -ing,  -ed. 

Cruse,  bottle. 

Cruise. 

Appall, 

Appal. 

Blouse,  or 

Blowse. 

Celtic, 

Keltic. 

Cucurbit,  or 

Cucurbite. 

AppaUment, 

Appalment. 

Bodice, 

Boddice. 

Center, 

Centre. 

Cudgeled,  -er,  -ing. 

(  Cudgelled,  -ler. 

Appareled,  -ing, 

Apparelled,  -ling. 

Boil,  n.. 

Bile. 

Centiped, 

Centipede. 

1      -ling. 

Appraise,  -ed,  etc., 

or  Apprize,  -ed,  etc. 

Bombazet,  or 

Bombazette. 

Ceroon,  or 

Seroon. 

Cue,  def.  1, 

Queue. 

Apprise,  to  notify. 

Apprize. 

Bombazine,  or 

Bombasine. 

Cesspool,  or 

Sesspool. 

Cuerpo, 

tQuerpo. 

Apricot, 

tApricock. 

Bonnyclabber, 

Bonnyclapper. 

Chalcedony, 

Calcedony. 

Cuneiform,  or 

Cuniform. 

Arbitrament, 

tArbitrement. 

Booze, 

Bouse,  Boose. 

Chameleon, 

tCameleon. 

Curb,  def.  3, 

tKerb,  Kirb. 

Arbor, 

Arbour. 

Boozy, 

Bousy,  Boosy. 

Chamois,  or 

Shamois,  Shammy. 

Cursed,  imp.. 

Curst. 

Archaeology, 

Archaiology. 

Bourgeois,  or 

Burgeois. 

Champagne, 

tChampane. 

Cutlass,  or 

Cutlas,  Curtelasse. 

Ardor, 

Ardour. 

Bourse, 

Burse. 

Champaign, 

Champain. 

Cyanite, 

Kyanite. 

Argol,  or 

Argal. 

Boweled,  -ing,  etc 

,     Bowelled,  -ling,  etc. 

Chaimeled,  -ing,  I 
etc.,                  J 

( Channelled, 
(     -ling,  etc. 

Cyclopedia,  or 

Cyclopaedia. 

Armor,  -er,  etc.. 

Armour,  -er,  etc. 

Bowlder, 

Boulder. 

Cyst, 

Cist,  def.  2. 

Arquebus, 

Arquebuse,  Har-. 

Bowsprit, 

tBoltsprit. 

Chant,  -ed,  etc.. 

Chaunt,  -ed,  etc. 

Czar,  -ina. 

Tzar,  -ina. 

Arrack, 

tArack. 

Brahman,  ) 
Brahmin,  ) 

( tBrachman, 
1    Bramin. 

Chap,  or 

Chop. 

Arseniureted, 

Arseniuretted. 

Chase, 

Chace. 

D. 

Artisan, 

Artizan. 

Brake  (Railways), 

Break. 

Check,  n., 

Cheque. 

Asafetida,  ) 
Asafoetida,  J 

Assafoetida. 

Brasier, 

Brazier. 

Checker,  -ed,  etc.. 

Chequer,  -ed,  etc. 

Dactyl, 

Dactyle. 

Brazen, 

Brasen. 

Chemist, 

tChymist,  Chimist. 

Damaskeen, 

Damasken. 

Asbestus,  or 

Asbestos. 

Brier, 

Briar. 

Chemistry, 

)  Chymistry, 
(  Chimistry. 

Damson, 

Damascene. 

Ascendant, 

Ascendent. 

Bryony, 

Briony. 

Dandruff, 

Dandriff. 

Ascendency, 

Ascendancy. 

Buccaneer,  or 

Bucanier. 

Chestnut, 

Chesnut. 

Danegeld,  or 

Danegelt. 

Askance, 

Askaunce. 

Buddhism,  or 

Boodhism. 

Chevron,  or 

Cheveron. 

Debarkation, 

Debarcation. 

Askant, 

Askaunt. 

Buffet,  or 

Beaufet. 

Chine, 

Chime,  Chimb. 

Debonair,  -ly,  -ness 

Debonnaire,  -ly,  eto. 

Assuage, 

Asswage. 

Buhrstone, 

Burrstone. 

Chintz, 

Chints. 

Decrepit, 

Decrepid. 

Atheneum,  or 

Athenaeum. 

Bun,  or 

Bunn. 

Chiseled,  -ing. 

Chiselled,  -ling. 

Defense,  -less,  etc.. 

Defence,  -less,  etc. 

Attar,  or 

Otto,  or  Ottar. 

Buncombe, 

Bunkum. 

Choir, 

tQuire. 

Deflection, 

Deflexion. 

Aught, 

Ought. 

Bur,  or 

Burr. 

Choke, 

tChoak. 

Deflour, 

Deflower. 

Author,  etc.. 
Autocracy, 

Authour,  etc. 
Autocrasy. 

Burden,  -some, 
Burgonet,  or 

Burthen,  -some. 
Burganet. 

Choke-full,  or  \ 
Chock-full,      J 

Chuck-fuU. 

Delphin,  or 
Deltoid, 

Delphine. 
tDeltoide. 

Autoptical, 

Autopsical. 

Burin, 

Burine. 

Choose, 

tChuse. 

Demeanor, 

Demeanour. 

Awkward, 

tAukward. 

Burned,  imp.. 

Burnt. 

Chore, 

Char. 

Demesne  (Law), 

Demain. 

Ax,  or 

Axe. 

Butt,  or 

But. 

Chorister, 

tQuirister. 

Dentiroster, 

Dentirostre. 

Aye,  or 

Ay. 

Byzantine, 

Bizantine. 

Cigar, 

Segar. 

Dependence, 

Dependauce. 
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Dependent, 

Deposit, 

Desert,  n.. 

Deshabille, 

Dessert, 

Detecter,  or 

Detortion, 

Deuce, 

Develop,  -ment, 

Dexterous, 

Diseresis,  or 

Dialed,  -ing. 

Diarrhea,  or 

Dike, 
Diocese, 

Disheveled,  -ing,  1 
etc.,  ) 

Disk,  OT 

Dispatch,  -ed,  -ing. 
Disseize,  -in,  -or. 
Distention,  or 
Distill,  OT 
Distrainor, 
Diversely, 
Divest,  -ed,  etc.. 
Docket  {Laio), 
Doctress,  or 
Dodecahedron, 
Dolor,  -ous, 
Domesday  book. 
Domicile, 
Dormer  window. 
Dotage, 
Dote, 
Doubloon, 
Doweled,  -ing. 
Downfall, 
Drafif, 
Draft,  or 

Dragoman, 

Dram,  or 

Dribblet,  or 

Drier, 

Driveler,  -ing,  etc., 

Drought, 

Dryly,  -uess. 

Duchess, 

Duchy, 

Dueler,  -ing,  -ist. 

Dullness, 

Dunghill, 

Duress, 

Dye,  etc.,  color, 


Dependant. 

tDeposite. 

tDesart. 
Dishabille. 

tDesert. 

Detector. 

Detorsioii. 

Dense,  Duse 

Develope,  -ment. 

Dextrous. 

Dieresis. 

Dialled,  -Uug. 

Diarrhcea. 

Dyke. 

Diocess. 
I  Dishevelled,  -ling, 
(     etc. 

Disc. 

Despatch,  -ed,  -ing. 

Disseise,  -in,  -or. 

Distension. 

Distil. 

Distrainer. 

Diversly. 

Devest,  -ed. 
■tDoquet. 

Doctoress. 

Dodecaedron. 

Dolour,  -ous. 

Doomsday  book. 

Domicil. 

Dormar  window. 
tDoatage. 

Doat. 
tDoublon. 

Dowelled,  -ling. 
tDownfal. 
t  Draugh. 

Draught. 
(  Drogoman, 
I  Droginan. 

Drachm. 

Driblet. 

Dryer. 

Driveller,  -ling,  etc. 

Drouth. 

Drily,  -ness. 

Dutchess. 

Dutchy. 

Dueller,  -ling,  -list. 

Dulness. 
tDunghil. 
tDuresse  (Fr.). 

Die,  etc. 


E. 


Eavesdropper, 
Eccentric,  -al,  etc. 
Economy, 
Ecstasy, 
Ecstatic, 
Ecumenic,  -al. 
Eloign,  -ment, 
Emargiuate, 
Embalm,  -ed,  etc., 
Embalmer,  -ment. 
Embank,  -ed,  etc.. 
Embargo, 
Embark,  -ed,  etc.. 
Embarkation, 


Embassy, 
Embezzle,  etc., 
Emblaze, 

Emblazon,  -ed,  etc.. 
Embody,  -ied,  etc.. 
Embolden,  -ed,  etc., 
Emborder,  etc.. 
Embosom,  and 
Emboss,  -ed,  etc., 
Embowel,  -ed,  I 

-ing,  etc.        ) 
Embower,  -ed,  etc.. 
Embrace,  -ed,  etc.. 
Embrasure, 
Embrocation, 
Embroil,  -ed,  etc., 
Emir,  or 

Empale,  -ed,  etc.,  or 
Emperor, 

Empower,  -ed,  etc.. 
Emprise, 
Empurple,  or 
Emu, 
Enameled,  -ing, ) 

etc.,  ) 

Enamor,  -ed,  -ing, 
Encamp,  -ed,  etc.. 
Enchant, 
Encounter,  etc.. 
Encroach,  etc.. 
Encumber,  -ed,  etc.. 
Encyclopedia,  or 
Endear, 

Endeavor,  -ed,  etc., 
Endow,  etc.. 
Endure,  -ance. 
Enforce,  -ed,  etc.. 
Engage,  -ed,  etc.. 
Engender, 
Engorge,  -ed,  etc.. 
Engross, 
Enhance, 
Enigma, 


tEvesdropper. 
tExcentric,  -al,  etc. 

(Economy. 

Ecstacy,  tExtasy. 
tExtatic. 

(Ecumenic,  -al. 

Eloin,  -ment. 

Imargiuate. 
tlmbalm,  -ed,  etc. 
tlmbalmer,  -ment. 

Imbank,  -ed,  etc. 
timbargo. 
Ilmbark,  -ed,  etc. 

Embarcation. 

Ambassage. 

Ambassy. 
timbezzle,  etc. 
timblaze. 
tlmblazon,  -ed,  etc. 

Imbody,  -ied,  etc. 

Imbolden,  -ed,  etc. 

Imborder,  etc. 

Imbosom. 

Imboss,  -ed,  etc. 
(  EmboweU,  -ed,  etc., 
I  Imbowel,  -ed,  etc. 

Imbower,  -ed,  etc. 
"Hm brace,  -ed,  etc. 
tEmbrazure. 

Imbrocation. 
timbroil,  -ed,  etc. 

Emeer. 

Impale,  -ed,  etc. 

Emperour. 

Impower,  -ed,  etc. 

Emprize. 

Impurple. 

Emeu. 
(  Enamelled,  -ling, 
I     etc. 

Enamour,  -ed,  -ing. 
tincamp,  -ed,  etc. 
flnchant. 
tlncounter,  etc. 
tincroach,  etc. 

Incumber,  -ed,  etc. 

Encyclopsedia. 

Indear. 

Endeavour,  -ed,  etc. 
tindow,  etc. 

Indure,  -ance. 
tinforce,  -ed,  etc. 
tingage,  -ed,  etc. 

Ingender. 

Ingorge,  -ed,  etc. 

Ingross. 

Inhance. 


Enjoin,  etc.. 

tlnjoin,  etc. 

Frouzy, 

Frowzy. 

Harbor,  -ed,  etc., 

Harbour,  -ed,  ete. 

Enkindle,  -ed,  etc 

.,    tinkindle,  -ed,  etc. 

Frumenty, 

1  Furmenty,  Fru- 

Harebell, 

Hairbell. 

Enlarge,  etc.. 

tlnlarge,  etc. 

1      mity,  Frumety. 

Harebrained, 

Hairbrained. 

Enlist, 

Inlist. 

Frustum, 

Frustrum. 

Harem, 

Haram. 

EnroU, 

Enrol,  luroll. 

Fueled,  -ing. 

Fuelled,  -ling. 

Haricot, 

Harricot. 

Enshrine, 

Inshrtne. 

Fulfill,  -ment, 

Fulfil,  -ment. 

Harl, 

Herl,  Hurl. 

Enshroud, 

Inshroud. 

Fullness, 

Fulness. 

Harrier, 

Harier. 

Ensphere,  or 

lusphere. 

Further,  or 

Farther. 

Harry,  v., 

Harrow. 

Enstamp, 

Instamp. 

Furtherance, 

Fartherance. 

Hasheesh,  or 

Hashish. 

Entail  (Arch.), 

Entaile. 

Furthermore, 

Farthermore. 

Haslet, 

Harslet. 

Entangle,  etc., 

Intangle,  etc. 

Furthest,  or 

Farthest. 

Hatcheled,  -ing, 

Hatchelled,  -ling. 

Enterprise, 

Enterprize. 

Fuse,  n.. 

Fuze. 

Haul, 

tHale. 

Enthrall}  -ment, 

Eutliral,  -ment. 

Fusil,  a  gun. 

Fusee. 

Haulm,  Halm, 

Haum,  Hawm. 

Enthrone,  -ed,  etc 

.,    Intlirone,  -ed,  etc. 

Fusileer,  or 

Fusilier. 

Hautboy, 

tHoboy,  Oboe. 

Entire,  -ly,  etc.. 

Intire,  -ly,  etc. 

Hawser, 

Halser. 

Entitle,  -ed,  etc.. 

Intitle,  -ed,  etc. 

G. 

Headache, 

tHeadach. 

Entrance,  -ed,  etc. 

,  tintrance,  -ed,  etc. 

Hearken, 

Harken. 

Entrap,  -ped,  etc.. 

In  trap,  -ped,  etc. 

Gabardine,  or 

Garberdine. 

Hearse, 

Herse. 

Entreat,  -ed,  etc.. 

Intreat,  -ed,  etc. 

3aliot, 

Galliot. 

Hectare, 

Hektare. 

Entreaty, 

Intreaty. 

Gralleass, 

Galeas,  Galliass,etc. 

Hectoliter,  etc.. 

Hectolitre,  etc. 

Entresol, 

Entersole. 

Gamboled,  -ing, 

Gambolled,  -ling. 

Hegira, 

Hejira. 

Entwine,  -ed,  etc.. 

Intwine,  -ed.  etc 

Gamut, 

tGammut. 

Height,  -en,  1 
etc.,            )  "'^ 

( tHighth,  Hight,  -eo 
\       etc. 

Envelop,  v.. 

Envelope. 

Gang  (Mining),  or 

Gangue. 

Envelope,  n.,  or 

Envelop. 

Gantlet  (Mil.), 

(    Gauntlet, 
(  tGantlope. 

Heinous,  -ly,  -ness 

1,    tHainous,  -ly,  -nes* 

Envelopment, 

Envelopement. 

Hematin, 

Haematin. 

Envenom, 

Invenom. 

Gargoyle, 

i  Gargle,  Gargyle, 

Hematite, 

Haematite. 

Epaulet,  or 

Epaulette  (Fr.). 

(  Gargoil. 

Hematology, 

Hematology. 

Epauleted,  -ing, 

Epauletted,  -ting. 

Garish,  or 

Gairish. 

Hemistich, 

tHemistick. 

Ephah, 

Epha. 

Gastropod,  or 

Gasteropod. 

Hemorrhage, 

Haemorrhage. 

Equaled,  -ing, 

Equalled,  -ling. 

Gauge, 

Gage. 

Hemorrhoids, 

( tEmerods, 
(    Emeroids. 

Equiangular, 

Equangular. 

Gault,  or 

Gait. 

Equivoque,  or 

Equivoke. 

Gauntlet,  glove,  etc..  Gauntlet. 

Heretoch,  or 

Heretog. 

Era, 

iEra, 

Gayety, 

Gaiety. 

Hermit,  -age, 

tEremite,  -age 

Error,  etc.. 

Errour,  etc. 

Gayly, 

Gaily. 

Herpetology, 

Erpetology. 

Escalade, 

Scalade. 

Gazelle, 

Gazel. 

Hexahedron, 

tHexaedron. 

Escapement,  or 

Scapement. 

Genet,  horse,  or 

Jennet. 

Hibernate, 

Hybernate. 

Escarp  {Fort.),  or 

Scarp. 

Germ, 

Genne. 

Hiccough, 

Hiccup,  Hickup, 

Escheat, 

tExcheat. 

Germane, 

t  Germain,  German. 

Hindoo,  -ism,  or 

Hindu,  -ism. 

Escritoire, 

Escritoir,  Scrutoir. 

Ghibelline, 

Gibeline. 

Hindrance,  or 

Hinderance. 

E<ipntf*lipnn 

( tEscocheon, 
(   Scutcheon. 

Gibe, 

tJibe. 

Hip  (Bot.),  or 

Hep,  Hop. 

£.Sl.Ul.l.XiCUU, 

Gillyflower, 

Gilliflower. 

Hippocras, 

Hippocrass. 

Esophagus,  -gal,  or     (Esophagus,  -gal. 

Gimbals, 

Gimbols. 

Hippogrift, 

Hippogryph. 

Eatafet,  or 

Estafette. 

Gimlet, 

Glmblet. 

Ho,  or 

Hoa. 

Estoppel, 

tEstopel,  Estopple. 

Girasole,  or 

Girasol. 

Hock,  or 

Hough. 

Estrich, 

Estridge. 

Girth,  or 

Girt. 

Hockey, 

Hookey,  Hawkey. 

Etui,  or 

Etwee. 

Glair, 

Glare. 

Hoiden,  -ish,  or 

Hoyden,  -ish. 

Exactor, 

Exactor. 

Glaive, 

Glave. 

Holiday,  or 

Holyday. 

Expense, 

tExpence. 

Glamour, 

Glamer,  Glamor. 

Hollo,  Holloa, 

Hollow. 

Exsiccate,  -ed, ) 
-ing,  etc.,       1 

1  tExiccate,  -ed,  -ing, 
\       etc. 

Gloze, 

Glose. 

Holster, 

Holdster. 

Glycogen, 

Glucogen. 

Homeopathy, 

Homoeopathy. 

Exsiccation, 

tExiccation. 

Gnarled, 

Knarled,  Knurled. 

Homer,  meastire, 

Chomer,  Gomer. 

Exsuccous, 

tExuccous. 

Good-by,  or 

Good-bye. 

Hominy, 

(  Homony, 
(  Hommony. 

Exudation, 

Exsudation. 

Gore,  dirt,  blood. 

Goar. 

Exude,  etc., 

tExsude,  etc. 

Gormand,  or 

Gourmand. 

Homonym, 

Homonyme. 

- 

Goslierd, 

Gozzerd. 

Honeyed, 

Honied. 

P. 

Governor, 

Governour. 

Honor,  -ed,  etc.. 

Honour,  -ed,  etc 

Graft,  -ed,  -ing. 

Graff,  -ed,  -ing. 

Hoop,  v.,  01 

Whoop. 

Faeces, 

Feces. 

Gram,  or 

Gramme. 

Hoopoe,  or 

Hoopoo. 

Fagot,  -ed,  -ing. 

Faggot,  -ted,  -ting. 

Grandam, 

Grandame. 

Horehound, 

Hoarhound. 

Fairy, 

tFaerie,  Faery. 

Granddaughter, 

tGrandaughter. 

Hornblende, 

Horublend. 

Fakir,  or 

Faquir. 

Granite, 

tGranit. 

Horror, 

Horrour. 

Falchion, 

tFauchion. 

Graveled,  -ling, 

Gravelled,  -ling. 

Hostelry, 

Ostelry. 

Falcon,  -er,  -ry. 

Faulcon,  -er,  -ry. 

Gray,  -ish,  etc., 

Grey,  -ish,  etc. 

Hostler, 

Ostler,  tHostelet, 

Fantastic, 

Phantastic. 

Grenade, 

( Grenado,  Granade, 
I  Granado. 

Hotch-potch,  or 

Hodge-podge. 

Fantasy, 

Phantasy. 

Housewife, 

tHuswife. 

Farthingale, 

Fardingale. 

Grenadier, 

tGranadier. 

Howdah, 

Houdah. 

Fattener, 

tFatner. 

Grewsome,  or 

Gruesome. 

Howlet, 

Houlet. 

Favor,  -er,  -ed,  etc, 

.,    Favour, -er,-ed,  etc. 

Greyhound, 

Grayhound 

Huckleberry,  or 

j  Whortleberry, 
1  Hurtleberry. 

Fecal, 

Faecal. 

Griffin,  or 

Griffon. 

Fecula, 

Faecula. 

Grizzly, 

t  Grisly. 

TTnTriTTnnplc    nr 

)  Hommock, 
(  Hommoc. 

Feldspar,    ) 
Feldspath,  j 

(  Felspar, 
(  Felspath. 

Grogram,  or 

Grogran. 

Grommet,  or 

Gromet. 

Humor, 

Humour. 

Felly, 

Felloe. 

Grotesque,  -ly,  etc 

.,  -tGrotesk,  -ly,  etc. 

Hurrah,  or 

Hurra. 

Feoffor,  or 

Feoffer. 

Groundsel  (Arch.), 

,  or  Groundsill. 

Hydrangea, 

Hydrangia. 

Fervor, 

Fervour. 

Group,  t>.. 

IGroupe. 

Hying, 

Hieing. 

Fetal, 

Foetal. 

Groveler,  -ing. 

Groveller,  -ling. 

Hypffitlu-al,  or 

Hypethral. 

Feticide, 

Foeticide. 

Guaranty,  or 

Guarantee. 

Hypersthene, 

Hyperstene. 

Fetor, 

Foetor. 

Guelder-rose,  or 

Gelder-rose. 

Hypotenuse,  or 

Hypothenuso. 

Fetus, 

Foetus. 

Guelf,  or 

Guelph. 

Hyssop, 

Hysop. 

Feud,  -al,  -atory. 

Feod,  -al,  -atory. 

Guerrilla, 

Guerilla. 

Feudalize,  -ism. 

Feodalize,  -ism. 

Guilder,  coin, 

GUder. 

I. 

Fie,  or 

Fy. 

Guillotine, 

Guillotin. 

Filbert, 

Filberd. 

Gulf, 

tGulph. 

Icicle, 

tisicle. 

Filibuster, 

(   FiUibuster, 
1  tFlibustier. 

Gunwale,  or 

Gunnel. 

Icosahedron, 

Icosaedron. 

Gurnard,  or ) 
Gurnet,         ) 

Goumet. 

Illness, 

tllness. 

Filibeg,  or 

( Fillibeg,  PhiUbeg, 
\  Phimbeg. 

Imbibe, 

tEmbibe. 

Gypsy, 

Gipsy,  Gypsey 

Imbitter, 

Embitter. 

Filigree, 

( Filigrain,  Filigrane, 
( Fillagree. 

Gyrfalcou, 

Gerfalcon. 

Imbosom, 

Embosom. 

Gyves, 

Gives. 

Imbrue, 

tEmbrue. 

Finery,  a  forge, 

Finary. 

Imbue,  -ed,  -ing. 

Embue,  -ed,  -ing. 

Firman, 

Firmaun. 

H. 

Impanel,  -ed,  -ing, 

I  Impannel,  -led,  etc, 
1  Empanuel,  -led,  etc 

Fishgig, 

tFizgig. 

Flageolet, 

Flagelet. 

Hackle,  Hatchel,  or    Heckle,  Hetchet 

Imparlance, 

tEmparlance. 

Flavor, -ed,  etc.. 

Flavour,  -ed,  etc 

Haematic,  a.,  or 

Hematic. 

Impassion, 

tEmpassion. 

FUer, 

Flyer. 

Haematoxylin,  or 

Hematoxylin. 

Impeach, 

tEmpeach. 

Flotage,  things  \ 
floating,          j "' 

•     Floatage. 

Hagbut, 

(  Haguebut,  Hack- 
1      buss.  Hackbut. 

Imperiled,  -ing, 
Implead, 

Imperilled,  -ling. 
Emplead. 

Flotsam,  or 

Flotson. 

Haggard, 

tHagard. 

Imposthume, 

Impostume. 

Flour, 

tFlower. 

Haggis, 

Haggess,  Haggiss. 

Impoverish, 

Empoverish. 

Flower,  a  blossom. 

tFlour. 

Ha-ha, 

Haw-haw. 

Imprint, 

tEmprint. 

Flower-de-luce  1 
(Bot.),           / 

I  Fleur-de-lis, 

Haik, 

Hyke. 

Impurple,  or 

Empurple. 

(  Flower-de-lis. 

Hake, 

Haak. 

Incase, 

Encase. 

Fluke  {Naut.), 

Flook. 

Halberd, 

Halbert. 

Inclasp, 

Enclasp. 

Fluke  {Zool.), 

Flowk,  Flooc. 

Halibut, 

Holibut. 

Incloister,  or 

Encloister. 

Fogy, 

Fogie,  Fogey. 

Halidom, 

HaUidome. 

Inclose,  -ure,  etc., 

Enclose,  -ure,  etft 

Font  (Typog.), 

Fount. 

Hallelujah, 

(  Halleluiah,  -luia, 
(  Alleluia,  -luiah. 

Increase, 

tEncrease. 

Foray,  or 

Forray. 

Incrust. 

Encrust. 

Forbade, 

tForbad. 

Halloo,  or 

i  Hallo,  Halloa, 
\  Hollo,  Holloa,  etc. 

Incumbrance, 

Encumbrance. 

Foretell, 

Foretel. 

Indefeasible, 

tindefeisible. 

Fosse, 

Foss. 

Halyard, 

HaUiard. 

Indelible, 

Indeleble. 

Foundry,  or 

Poundery. 

Handicraft, 

Handcraft. 

Indict  (Law), 

Endict. 

Franc,  coin, 

Frank. 

Handiwork, 

tHandwork. 

Indictment,  ., 

Endictment. 

Frantic, 

Frenetic,  Phrenetic. 

Handsel, 

Hansel. 

Indite,  -er. 

tEndite,  -er. 

Frenzy, 

Phrensy,  tPhrenzy. 

Handseled, 

Handselled. 

Indocile, 

tindocil. 

Frieze  {Arch.), 

Frize,  tFreese. 

Handsome, 

tHandsom. 

Indoctrinate, 

tEndoctrinate. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 


xcv 


Indorse,  -ed,  -ing, 

Endorse,  -ed,  -ing. 

License, 

Licence. 

Multiped, 

Multipede. 

Picked,  or 

Peaked,  Piked. 

ludoreer,  -ment, 

Endorser,  -ment. 

Licorice, 

Liquorice. 

Mummery, 

Mommery. 

Picket, 

Piquet. 

Induce,  -ment, 

tEnduce,  -ment. 

Lief,  a.. 

Lieve. 

Murder,  etc.. 

Murther,  etc. 

Pie, 

Pye, 

Inferable,  or 

Inferrible, 

Lif,  ti.. 

Lief. 

Murky, 

Mirky. 

Piebald, 

Pyebald. 

Inferior, 

Inferiour. 

Lilac, 

Lilach. 

Murrhine, 

Myrrhiue. 

Piepoudre,  or 

Piepowder. 

Inflection, 

Inflexion. 

Linget,  or 

Lingot. 

Muscatel, 

f  Muscadel, 
(  Moscatel,  etc. 

Pimenta, 

Pimento. 

Infold, 

Enfold. 

Linguiform, 

Linguaform. 

Pimpernel, 

Pimpinei. 

lufoliate, 

Eufoliate. 

Linnitan,  or 

Linnean. 

Musket, 

tMusquet. 

Pinchers,  or 

Pincers. 

Ingraft,  -er,  -ment 

;,     Engraft,  -er,  -ment. 

Linseed, 

Lintseed. 

Musmon,  or 

Musimon. 

Pistoled,  -ing. 

Pistolled,  -ling. 

Ingrain, 

Engrain. 

Lmstock,  or 

Lintstock. 

Musrole,  or 

Musrol. 

Placard, 

tPlacart. 

Ingulf, 

Engulf. 

Litchi, 

Lichi,  Lychee. 

Mustache, 

Moustache. 

Plaice  (Zool.), 

Plaise. 

Inkle, 

Incle. 

Liter,  or 

Litre. 

Plain, 

j  Plane, 

Innuendo, 

Inuendo. 

Lithontriptic, 

(  Lithonthriptic, 
\  Lithonthryptic. 

N. 

(     in  some  senses. 

Inquire,  -er,  -y,  etc 

:. ,    Enquire,  -er,  -y,  etc. 

Plat,  n.,  or 

Plot. 

Inscribe, 

tEnsoribe. 

Llama, 

Lama. 

Nankeen, 

Nankin. 

Plait,  v.. 

Plat. 

Inscroll, 

Inscrol,  Enscroll. 

Loadstar,  -stone,  or    Lodestar,  -stone. 

Narwhal,  or  Narwal,  Narwliale. 

Piane  sailing. 

Plain  sailing. 

Iiisnare, 

Ensnare. 

Loath,  -ly,  -some. 

Loth,  -ly,  -some. 

Naught, 

Nought. 

Plaster, 

+Plai.ster. 

Install, 

Instal. 

Lode  (Mining), 

Load. 

Neb  (Zool.),  or 

Nib. 

Plethron,  or 

Plethrum. 

Installment, 

Instalment. 

Lodgment, 

Lodgement. 

Negotiate,  -or,  etc. 

,    Negociate,  -or,  etc. 

Pliers, 

Plyers. 

Instate, 

Eustate. 

Logogriph, 

Logogryph. 

Neighbor,  -ing,  etc 

1.,    Neighbour, -ing,  etc. 

Plow,  or 

Plough. 

InstiU, 

Instil. 

Longlroster, 

Longirostre. 

Net,  a.. 

Nett,  Neat. 

Plumber, 

tPlummer. 

Instructor, 

Instructer. 

Lopsided, 

Lobsided,  Lapsided. 

Nicer,  or 

Nitre. 

Plumiped, 

Plumipede. 

Insure,  -ed,  -ing. 

Ensure,  -ed,  -ing. 

Louver,  or 

Louvre,  Loover,etc. 

Nobless,  or 

Noblesse. 

Pluviometer, 

Pluviameter. 

Insurer,  -ance, 

Ensurer,  -ance. 

Lower, 

Lour. 

Nomads,  or 

Nomades. 

Point-device,  or 

Point-devise. 

tlntenable. 

tlntenible. 

Luff,  V. 

Loof. 

Nombles, 

Numbles. 

Poise, 

tPoize. 

Intercessor, 

tintercessour. 

Lunet,  and 

Lunette. 

Nonesuch, 

Nonsuch. 

Polacca, 

Polacre. 

Interior, 

tinteriour. 

Lunge, 

Longe. 

Novitiate, 

Noviciate. 

Poleax,  or 

Poleaxe. 

Intlirall-  -ment. 

j  lnthr.al.  Enthral, 

Lutestring,  or 

Lustring, 

Nylghau, 

Nylgau,  Neelghau. 

Poltroon, 

tPoItron. 

I      -ment. 

Lye, 

tLey. 

Polyglot,  re.. 

Polyglott. 

Intrench, 

Entrench. 

o. 

Polyhedron,  -drous 

1,     Pi  lycdron, -drous. 

Intrust, 

Entrust. 

M. 

Polyp, 

Polype. 

Inure,  -ment. 

Enure,  -ment. 

Oaf, 

tAuf,  tOuphe. 

Pommel, 

Pummel. 

Inveigle, 

Enveigle. 

Macaw, 

Macao. 

Ocher,  or  Ochre, 

Oker. 

Pommeled,  -ing. 

Pomelled,  -Uug. 

Inventor, 

Inventer. 

Maccaboy, 

Maccoboy. 

Octahedron, 

Octaedron. 

Pontoon,  or 

Ponton. 

Inwheel, 

Enwheel. 

Maggoty, 

Maggotty. 

Octostyle, 

Octastyle. 

Poniard, 

Poignard. 

Inwrap, 

Enwrap. 

Maim,  and 

Mayhem. 

Odalisque, 

Odalisk. 

Pony, 

Poney. 

Inwreathe, 

Enwreathe. 

Mai-, 

Male-. 

Odor, 

Odour. 

Porgyi  -gee  (Zo'dl.) 

,     Paugie. 

Isocheimal,  or 

IsochimaL 

Malcontent,  -fea-  1 

j  Malecontent,  fea- 
(      sance,  etc. 

CEdematous, 

Edematous. 

Porpoise, 

tPorpus,  tPorpesse. 

sance,  etc.         j 

Offense,  or 

Offence. 

Portray, 

Pourtray. 

J. 

Malkin, 

Maukin. 

Olio, 

Oglio. 

Portress,  or 

Porteress. 

Mall,  or 

Maul. 

Omber,  or 

Ombre. 

Possessor, 

tPossessour. 

Jacobin,  and 

Jacobiue. 

Mameluke,  or 

Mamaluke. 

Oolong, 

Oulong. 

Postilion, 

Postillion. 

Jaconet, 

Jacconet. 

Mamma, 

Mama. 

Opaque, 

Opake, 

Potato, 

tPotatoe. 

Jail,  -er,  etc.. 

Gaol,  -er,  etc. 

Mandatary, 

Mandatory. 

Opobalsam, 

Opobalsamum. 

f  otsliGrd* 

f  tPotshard, 
\  tPotshare. 

Jalap, 

Jalop. 

Maneuver,  or 

Manoeuvre. 

Orach,  or 

Orache. 

Jam  {Mining), 

Jamb. 

Mangel-wurzel. 

Mangold-wurzeL 

Orang-outang, 

(  Orang-utan, 
(  Ouraug-outang, 

Pouter  (Zool.), 

Powter. 

Janizary, 

Janissary. 

Manikin, 

Mannikin. 

Pozziiolana,  or 

Pozzolana. 

Jasmine, 

Jasmin,  Jessamine. 

Mantel  (Arch.), 

Mantle. 

Orchestra, 

Orchestre. 

Practice,  v.,  or 

Practise. 

Jaunt,  -y,  -ily, 

Jant,  -y,  -ily. 

Mantelpiece, 

Mantlepiece. 

Oriel, 

Oriol. 

Praemunire, 

Premunire. 

Jean, 

Jane. 

Marc,  coin,  or 

Mark. 

Oriflamb,  or 

Oriflamme. 

Praenomen, 

Prenomen. 

Jenneting, 

I  Jimeatiug,  Genit- 
(      ing,  tJunetiug. 

Maroon,  v.. 

Marroon. 

Orison, 

tOraison. 

Predial, 

Prsedial. 

Maroon,  a.  &  n.. 

Marone. 

Osier, 

Ozier. 

Premise, 

Premiss. 

Jeremiad,  or 

Jeremiade. 

Marque,  letter  of. 

Mark. 

Osprey,  or 

Ospray. 

Pretense,  or 

Pretence. 

Jetsam,  or  Jetson, 

Jettison. 

Marquee, 

Markee. 

Otolith,  or  Otolite 

,      Otolitte. 

Pretermit,  or 

Pretermit. 

Jetty, 

Jettee,  Jutty. 

Marquis,  or 

Marquess. 

Outrageous, 

tOutragious. 

Pretor, 

Praetor. 

Jeweled,  -er,  etc. 

Jewelled,  -er,  etc. 

Marshal, 

(  tMarischal, 
1  +Maresclial. 

Oxide, 

Oxid,  Oxyd,  Oxyde. 

Profane, 

+Propliane. 

Jewelry, 

Jewellery. 

Oyez, 

Oyes. 

Programme, 

Program. 

Jointress, 

Jointuress. 

Marshaled,  -ing. 

Marshalled,  -ling. 

Protector, 

Protecter. 

Jonquil,  or 

Jonquille. 

Martin  (,Zodl.), 

Marten. 

P. 

Protoxide, 

Protoxid,  -yd,  -yie. 

Jostle,  or 

Justle. 

Martingale, 

Martingal, 

Prunella,  or 

Prunello. 

Jowl, 

Jole,  tChoule. 

Marveled,  -ing,  etc 

;.,    Marvelled, -ling,etc. 

Packet, 

tPacquet. 

Pumpkin, 

Pomplon,  Pumpion. 

Judgment, 

Judgement. 

Maslin, 

(  Meslin,  Mislin, 
1  Maselyn,  Mastlin. 

Ptean, 

Pean. 

Puppet, 

Poppet. 

Jupon, or 

Juppou. 

Paiuim, 

Paynim. 

Pur, 

Purr. 

Just, 

Joust. 

Mastic, 

Mastich. 

Palanquin,  or 

Palankeen. 

Purblind,  or 

Poreblind. 

Matrix,  or 

Matrice. 

Palestra, 

Palaestra. 

Purslane, 

Purslain. 

K. 

Mattress, 

Matress. 

Palette, 

Pallet. 

Putrefy, 

Putrify. 

Mauger,  or 

Maugre. 

Palmiped, 

Palmipede. 

Pygmy, 

Pigmy. 

Kaffir,  or  Kafir, 

i  Kaffer,  Kaffre, 
1  Caffre. 

Mayhem,  or 

Maim. 

Panada,  Panade, 

Panado. 

Pyx, 

Pix. 

Meager,  -ly,  etc.,  or    Meagre,  -ly,  etc. 

Pander, 

Pandar. 

Kail,  broth. 

Kale. 

Medaled,  -ing,  1 
-ist,  etc.,        ) 

(  Medalled,  -ling, 
(     etc. 

Pandour, 

Pandoor. 

Q> 

Kale  {Bot.), 

Kail,  Kayle,  Cale. 

Panel  (Laio), 

Pannel. 

Kayles, 

Keels,  Keils. 

Jlerchandise, 

tMerchandize. 

Paneled,  -ing, 

Pannelled,  -ling. 

Quadroon, 

Quateron. 

Keelhaul, 
Keelson, 

Keelhale. 
Kelson. 

Metaled,  -ing,  etc. 
Meter,  and 

Metalled,  -ling,  etc. 
Metre. 

Pantograph, 

r  Pantagraph, 
( Pentagraph. 

Quarantine, 

(  Quarantain, 
(  Quarantaine. 

i^K'T.    . 

tCag. 

Microcoustie, 

Micracoustic. 

Papoose,  or 

Pappoose. 

Quarrel,        ) 
an  arrow,  ) 

Carrel. 

Kenneled,  -mg. 

Kennelled,  -ling. 

Mileage,  or 

Milage. 

Paralleled,  -ing, 

Parallelled,  -ling. 

Khan, 

Kaun,  Kan. 

Milleped, 

Milliped,  -pede. 

Paralyze, 

Paralyse. 

Quarreled,  -ing. 

Quarrelled,  -ling. 

Kidnaped,  -er, ) 

( Kidnapped,  -per, 
1     -ping. 

Milliliter,  or 

Millilitre. 

Parceled,  -ing, 

Parcelled,  -ling. 

Quarterfoil, 

( Quatrefeuille, 
(  Quatrefoil. 

Milreis, 

Millrea,  -ree,  -reis. 

Parcenary, 

Parcenery. 

Kiln, 

+KiU. 

Misbehavior, 

Blisbehaviour. 

Parlor, 

Parlour. 

Quartet,  Quartette, 

,     Quartett. 

Kilogram,  -liter, 
etc. 

(  Chilogram,  -liter. 
(     etc. 

Miscall, 

tMiscal. 

Parol,  a.,  or 

Parole. 

Quay,  -age, 

Key,  -age. 

Misdemeanor, 

Misdemeanour. 

Parquet,  or 

Parquette. 

Questor, 

Quaestor. 

Koran,  or                  1  Kurau,  Quran, 
Alcoran,                      ( Alkoran. 

Misspell, 
Misspend, 

tMisspel,  tMispel. 
Mispend. 

Parrakeet, 

( Paraquet, 
I  Paraquito. 

Quinsy, 
Quintain, 

Quinzy,  Quinsey. 
Quintin. 

Misspent, 

Mispent. 

Parsnip,  or 

Parsnep. 

Quintet,  Quintette, 

QuintettjQuintetto. 

L. 

Misstate, 

tMistate. 

Partible, 

Partable. 

Quoin, 

Coin. 

Mistletoe, 

Misseltoe,  Misletoe. 

Partisan, 

Partizan. 

Labeled,  -ing. 

Labelled,  -ling. 

Miter,  -ed,  or 

Mitre,  -d. 

Pasch, 

Pask,  Pasque. 

K. 

Labor,  -ed,  -ing,  etc 

.,  Labour,-ed,-ing,etc. 

Mizzen, 

Mizen. 

Pasba,  Pacha, 

Pashaw,  Bashaw. 

Lac,  coin, 

Lakh,  Lack. 

Mizzle, 

Misle,  mstle. 

Pashalic, 

Pachalic. 

Rabbet  (Carp.),  or 

Rebate,  etc. 

Lachrymal, 

Lacrymal. 

Moccasin, 

(  Moccason, 
(  Moggason, 

Patrol,  «., 

Patrole. 

Eabbi, 

Rabbin. 

Lackey, 

Lacquey. 

Paver,  Pavior, 

Paviour,  Pavier. 

Rabbis,  or 

Rabbles. 

Lacquer, 

Lacker. 

Modeled,  -ing, 

Modelled,  -ling. 

Pawl, 

Paul. 

Raccoon,  or  Eacoo 

n,  Rackoon. 

Lagoon, 

Lagune. 

ModiUion, 

tModiUon. 

Peart, 

Peert. 

Ramadan, 

1  Ramazan, 
(  Rhamadan. 

Lambdoidal,  or 

LamdoidaL 

Mohammedan, 

( Mahomedan, 
\  Mahometan,  etc. 

Peddler, 

Pedler,  Pedlar. 

Landau, 

Landaw. 

PediceU 

Pedicle. 

Rancor,  -ous,  -ly, 

Rancour,  -ous,  -ly. 

Landscape, 

tLandskip. 

Mohawk,  or 

Mohock, 

Pedobaptist, 

Pasdobaptist. 

Ransom, 

tRansome. 

Lantern, 

tLanthom. 

Molasses, 

Melasses,tMolos8es. 

Pemmican, 

Pemicau. 

Rare,  adj.. 

fRear. 

Lanyard, 

Laniard. 

Mold,  or 

Mould. 

Penciled,  -ing, 

Pencilled,  -ling. 

Rarefj', 

Rarify. 

Launch, 

Lanch. 

Molt,  or 

Moult. 

Pennant, 

Pennon. 

Raspberry, 

tRasberry. 

Laureled, 

Laurelled. 

Moneyed, 

Monied. 

Pentahedral, 

Pentaedral. 

Rasure, 

Razure. 

Leaven, 

tLevan. 

Moneys,  pi. 

Monies. 

Peony, 

Paeony,  Piony. 

Rattan, 

Ratau. 

Lecher,  -y,  -ous. 

tLetcher,  -y,  -ous. 

Mongrel, 

Mungrel. 

Periled,  -ing. 

Perilled,  -ling. 

Raveled,  -ing, 

Ravelled,  -lini;. 

Lectum, 

Lectern,  Lettern. 

Monkeys, 

Monkies. 

Peroxide, 

Peroxid,  -yd,  -yde. 

Raven  (phinder). 

Ravin. 

Ledgment, 

( Ledgement,  Lege- 
(     ment,  Ligement. 

Mood  (Gram.), 

Mode. 

Persimmon, 

Persimon. 

Raze,  -ed,  -ing, 

Rase,  -ed,  -ing> 

Moresque, 

tMoresk. 

Persistence, 

Persistance. 

Real  (coin). 

Rial,  Ryal. 

Ledger, 

Leger. 

Morris, 

Morrice. 

Pewit  (Zo'dl.), 

Pewet. 

Rearward, 

tRereward. 

Leger,  a, 

Ledger. 

Mortgageor,  or  1 
Mortgager,        | 

Mortgagor. 

Phantasm, 

Fantasm. 

Recall, 

Recal. 

Legging,  or 

Leggin. 

Phantom, 

Fantom. 

Recompense, 

Recompence. 

Lemming, 

Leming. 

Moslem, 

Muslim. 

Phenix, 

Phoenix. 

Reconnoiter,  or 

Reconnoitre. 

Lettuce, 

Lettice. 

Mosque, 

Mosk, 

Phenomenon, 

Phaenomenon. 

Redoubt, 

Redout. 

Leveled,  -ing,  -er, 

Levelled,  -ling,  -ler. 

Mosquito, 

( Musquito,  Musketo, 
( Musketoe,  etc. 

Philter,  -ed,  or 

Philtre,  -d. 

Reenforce, 

Reinforce. 

Levogyratory,  or 

Laevogyratory. 

Phosphureted,  or 

Phosphuretted. 

Referable,  or 

Referrible. 

Levorotatory,  or 

Laevorotatory. 

Movable, 

Moveable. 

Phthisic, 

Tisic. 

Reflection, 

Reflexion. 

Libeled,  -ing,  etc., 

Libelled,  -ling,  etc. 

Mullein, 

Mullen. 

Piaster,  or 

Piastre. 

Reglet,  or 

Riglet. 

c 


H 


K 


^ 


XCVl 


ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Reindeer,  J 

Reinstall,  -ment, 

Relic, 

Remiped, 

Renard,  or 

Rencounter,  or 

Rennet,  or 

Replier, 

Reposit, 

Resin,  and 

Resistance,  etc.. 

Restive,  -ly,  -ness, 

Retch,  to  vomit. 

Reveled,  -ing,  -er, 

Reverie,  or 

Reversible, 

Ribbon, 

Rigor,  -ous,  etc.. 

Risk, 

Rivaled,  -ing. 

Riveted,  -ing, 

Roc  (Zool.\ 

Rodomontade, 

Rondeau  (Poetry),  or 

Ronion,  or  Ronyon, 

Roquelaure,  or  '• 

Rotunda, 
Route, 

Roweled,  -ing, 
Ruble,  coin,  or 
Ruche,  or 

Ruddock  {Zool.),  or 
Rummage, 
Rumor,  etc., 
Rye, 


tRaindeer, 
tRanedeer. 

Reiustal,  -ment. 

Relique. 

Remipede. 

Reynard. 

Rencontre. 

Runnet. 

Replyer. 

Reposite. 

Rosin. 
IResistence. 
tRestiff,  tResty,  etc. 

Reach. 

Revelled,  -ling,  -ler. 

Revery. 

Reversable. 

Riband,  Ribband. 

Rigour,  -ous,  etc. 
t  Risque. 

Rivalled,  -ling. 

Rivetted,  -ting. 

Rock,  Rukh. 

Rhodomontad*. 

Rondo  (Mus.). 

Runnion. 
(  Roquelaur, 
I  Roquelo. 

Rotundo. 

Rout. 

Rowelled,  -ling. 

Rouble. 

Rouche. 

Raddock. 
1  Romage. 

Rumour,  etc 
tRie. 


Saber,  -ed,  etc.,  or 
Sabian, 

Sack  but. 
Sainfoin, 
Salable, 
Salam, 
Salep,  Saleb, 
Salic, 

Saltpeter,  or 
Sandaled, 
Sandarach,  or 
Sandiver,  or 
Sanskrit,  or 
Sapajou, 

Sapodilla, 

Sarcenet,  or 

Sat, 

Satchel, 

Satinet, 

Sauerkraut,  or 

Savanna, 

Savior,  or 

Savor, 

Scallop,  -ed,  -ing, 

Seath,  or 

Scepter,  -ed,  or 

Schist, 

Schorl,  or 

Sciagraphy,  or 

Scion,  or 

Scirrhosity, 

Scirrlius, 

Scissors, 

Sconce, 

Scot-free, 

Scow, 

Scrawny, 

Scythe, 

Seamstress, 

Sear, 

Secretaryship, 

Seethe, 

Seidlitz, 

Seignior, 

Seigniorage,  -ory, 

Seine, 

Seizin, 

Seleniuret, 

Seleniureted,  or 

Sellander, 

Selvage,  or 

Sentinel, 

Sentry, 

Sepulcher,  or 

Sequin, 

Sergeant,  or 

Set,  n., 

Sevennight,  or 

Shad, 

Shah, 

Sliampoo, 

Shard  {def.  1), 

Shawm,  G''^ 


s. 

Sabre,  -d,  etc. 

Sabean,  Sabasan. 

Sagbut. 

Saintfoin. 

Saleable. 

Salaam. 

Salop,  Saioop 

Salique. 

Saltpetre. 

Sandalled. 

Sandarac. 

Sandever. 

Sanscrit, 

Sapajo. 
(  Sapadillo, 
(  Sappodilla. 

Sarsenet. 

Sate. 

Sachel. 

Satinett. 
(  Sourcrout, 
)  Sourkrout. 

Savannah. 

Saviour. 

Savour. 

Scollop,  -ed,  -ing. 

Scathe. 

Sceptre,  -tred. 

Shist. 

Shorl. 

Sciography. 

Cion. 

Skirrosity. 

Skirrhus. 
■fScissars. 

Skonce. 
tShot-free. 

Skow. 

Scrauny, 
tSithe,  Sythe,  Scyth. 
( tSemstress, 
(    Sempstress. 

Sere. 

Secretariahip. 
tSeeth. 

Sedlitz, 

Signior,  Signer, 

Seignorage,  -ory. 
■fSeau, 

Seisin. 

Selenuret. 

Seleniuretted. 

Sellender. 

Selvedge. 
tCentinel. 
tCeutry,  tSentery, 

Sepulchre. 

Cbequin,  Zechin. 

Serjeant. 

Sett. 

Se'nnight. 

Chad. 

Schah. 

Champoo. 

Sherd. 
-IShalm. 


Sheathe,  v., 

Sheik, 

Sherbet, 

Sherif, 

Sherry, 

Shill-I-Shall-I,  or 
Shore,  n.. 

Shoveled,  -er,  -iug, 

Show, 

Shrillness, 

Sliriveled,  -ing. 

Shuttlecock, 

Shyly,  -ness, 

Sibyl, 

Sidewise, 

Siliceous,  or 

Sillabub,  or 

Silvan, 

Simar, 

Simoom,  or 
Singeing         ) 
(fr.  singe),  f 
Siphon, 
Siren, 
Sirloin,  or 
Sirup,  or  Syrup, 
Sizar, 
Skein, 
Skeptic, 

Skillful,  -ly,  -nesa. 
Skill-less, 
Skull,  cranium. 
Slabber, 
Sleight, 
Slyly,  -ness, 
Smallness, 
Smell-less, 
Smolder,  or 
Smooth, 
Snapped,  imp., 
Sniveler,  -ing, 
Socage, 
Socle, 

Solan  goose. 

Solder,  etc.,  or 
Soliped, 
Solvable, 
Somber,  or 
Somersault,  1 
Somerset,     ) 
Sonneteer, 
Soothe,  v.. 
Sorrel, 
Souchong, 
Spa, 

Specter,  or 
Spelt, 
Spew, 
Spinach,  or 
Spinel, 

Spirituous,  or 
Spite, 
Splendor, 
Sponge, 
Sprite, 
Spunk, 
Spurt,  or 
Staddle, 
Staid,  a.,  -ly, ) 
-ness,  ) 

Stanch,  or 
Stationery, 
Steadfast, 
Steelyard, 
Stillness, 
Stockade, 
Story,  a  floor. 
Strait,  n.,  def.  2, 
Strengthener, 
Strew, 
Strop,  re., 
Stupefy, 
Sty, 
Style, 
Styptic, 
Subpoena, 
Subtile,  thin. 
Subtle,  artful. 
Successor, 
Succor, 
Suite, 
Suitor, 
Sulphureted, 
Sumac,  or  Sumach, 
Supawn,  or  Sepawn 
Superior, 
Suretyship, 
Surname, 
Surprise,  etc., 
Survivor,  -ship. 
Swab,  -ber,  etc. 


Sheath, 
j  Shaik,  Scheik, 
\  Sheikli. 

Scherbet,  Sarbot. 
(  Scherif,  Shereef, 
1  Cherif. 
tSherris. 

Shilly-shally. 

Shear. 
( Shovelled,  -ler. 
I     -ling. 

Shew. 
tShrihiess. 

Shrivelled,  -ling. 
tShittlecock. 

Shily,  -ness. 

Sybil. 

Sideways. 

Silicious. 

Syllabub. 

Sylvan. 

{Cimare,  Cymar, 
Simare. 
Simoon. 

tSinging. 

Syphon. 

Syren. 

Surloin. 

Sirop. 

Sizer. 
tSkain,  Skean. 

Sceptic. 

Skilful,  -ly,  -nesB. 

Skilless. 
tScuU. 

Slobber. 

Slight. 

Slily,  -ness. 
tSmalness. 

Smelless. 

Smoulder. 
tSmoothe. 

Snapt. 

Sniveller,  -ling. 

Soccage. 

Zoele. 
1  Soland  goose,  and 
I  Solund  goose. 

Soder,  etc. 

Solipede. 

Solvible. 

Sombre. 
I  Summersault, 
(  Summerset. 

Sonnetteer. 
■t  Sooth. 

Sorel. 

Soochong. 

Spaw,  tSpaa. 

Spectre. 

Spalt. 

Spue. 

Spin  age. 

Spinelle. 

Spiritous. 
tSpight. 

Splendour. 
■•Spunge. 

Spright. 

Sponk. 

Spirt. 

Stadle. 
I  Stayed,  a.,  -ly, 
(      -ness. 

Staunch, 
t  Stationary. 
tStedfast. 
tStilyard. 
"tStilness. 

Stoccade. 

Storey. 

Straight. 

Strengt  liner, 
tStraw. 

Strap. 

Stupify. 

Stye. 

Stile. 

Stiptic. 

Subpena. 

Subtle, 

Subtile, 
tSuccessour. 

Succour. 

Suit,  n., 
■f  Suiter. 

Sulphuretted. 

Shumac. 

Sepon. 

tSuperiour. 

Suretiship. 

Simame. 

Surprize,  etc. 

Surviver,  -ship. 

Swob,  -ber,  etc. 


Swainmote, 
Swap, 

Swart,  adj.,  or 
Swathe,  band-  \ 

age,  or  ) 

Sweal,  v.,  or 
Swingeing  (fr.  ) 

swinge),        ) 
Swiple, 
Swollen, 
Syenite, 
Symploce, 
Synonym, 
Syphilis, 


1  tSweinmote, 
i    Swanimote. 

Swop. 

Swarth. 

Swath. 

Swale. 
I  Swinging  (cf.  sing- 

Swipel,  Swipple. 

Swoln. 

Sienite. 

Simploce. 

Synonyme. 

Siphilis. 

T. 


Tymbal, 
Tyro. 


TimbaL 
Tiro. 


u. 


Umber,  Umbre. 

Unbiased,  Unbiassed. 

Unboweled,  Unbowelled, 

and  others  of  the  same  elatit 
Unroll,  Unrol. 

Until,  Untill. 

V. 


Tabard,  Tabert, 

Tabbinet, 

Tabor,  etc.. 

Taffeta,  or 

Taifrail, 

Talc, 

Tallage,  Talliage, 

Tallnese, 

Tambour, 

Tambourine, 

Tarantula, 

Tarpaulin, 

Tasseled,  -ing, 

Tasses,  Tassets, 

Taut  (Nav.), 

Tawny, 

Tease,  « 

Teasel, 

Teetotal, 

Tellureted, 

Tenable, 

Tenor, 

Tenuirostera, 

Terror, 

Tetrahedron, 

Tetrastich, 

Theater,  or 

Tliole, 

Thorp, 

Thraldom, 

Thrash,  or 

Threshold, 

Throe,  n.. 

Ticking,  n.. 

Tidbit, 

Tie,  n.  &  v.. 

Tier, 

Tierce, 

Tiger, 

Timeous,  or 

Tincal, 

Tingeing  (fr.  tinge) 

Tinseled,  or  -ling, 

Tithe, 

Tole,  to  draw, 

Tollbooth, 

Ton, 

Tonnage, 

Tormentor, 

Tourmaline, 

Toweling, 
Trammeled,  -ing, 
Tranquilize,  or 
Transferable, 
Transference, 
Transship,  -ment, 
Tiapan,  a  snare. 

Traveler,  -ed,  -ing. 

Traverse, 
Travesty, 
Treadle, 
Trebuchet,  or 
Treenail, 
Trestle,  Tressel, 
Tricolor, 
Trigger, 
Trihedral, 
Trivet, 
Trod, 

Trousers,  or 
Troweled, 
Tryst, 
Tumbrel,  or 
Tumor, 

Tunneled,  -ing. 
Turnip, 
Turnsole, 
Turquois, 
Tutenag, 
Tweedle, 
Twibil, 

Twingeing  (fr.  ) 
twinge),         ) 


Taberd. 

Tabinet. 

Tabour,  etc 

Taffety. 

Tafferel. 

Talk,  Talck. 

Tailage,  Taillage. 
tTalness. 

Tambor. 
( Tambourin,  Tam- 
(  borine,  Tambarine. 

Tarentula. 
1  Tarpauling, 
i  Tarpawling. 

Tasselled,  -ling. 

Tasces. 

Taught. 

Tawney. 

Teaze. 

Teasle,  Teazle. 

Teatotal. 

Telluretted. 

Tenible. 

Tenour. 

Tenuirostres. 
tTerrour. 

Tetraedron. 

Tetrastic. 

Theatre. 

Thowl,  Thowie, 

Thorpe. 

Thralldom. 

Thresh. 

Threshhold. 

Throw. 

Ticken. 

Titbit. 

Tye, 

Tire. 

Terce. 
tTyger, 

Timous. 

Tinkal. 
)  Tinging  (cf.  sing- 
I      ing)- 

Tinselled,  -ling. 

Tytlie. 

Toll. 

Tolbooth. 

Tun. 

Tunnage. 

Tormenter. 
(  Tourmalin, 
I  Ttnrmaline. 

Towelling. 

Trammelled,  -ling. 

Tranquillize. 

Transferrible. 

Transferrence. 

Tranship,  -ment. 

Trepan. 
(  Traveller,  -led, 
(      -ling. 

Travers. 

Travestie. 

Treddle. 

Trebucket. 

Trenail,  Trennel. 

Trussel. 

Tricolour. 

Tricker. 

Triedral. 

Trevet. 

Trode. 

Trowsers. 

Trowelled. 

Trist. 

Tumbril. 

Tiunour. 

Tunnelled,  -ling. 
tTumep. 

Tumsol. 

Turkoie,  Turcois. 

Tutenague. 

Twiddle. 

Twibill. 
(  Twinging  (cf.  sing- 
\     ing). 


Valise, 

Vallise. 

Valor,  -ous,  -ously, 

Valour,  -ouB,  -ouBly 

Vantbrace, 

( Vantbrass, 
( Vambrace. 

Vapor, 

Vapour. 

Vat, 

tFat. 

Vedette, 

Vidette. 

Veil, 

Vail. 

Vender,  or 

Vendor. 

Venomous, 

tVenemouB. 

Veranda, 

Verandah. 

Verderer,  or 

Verderor. 

Verdigris, 

Verdegris, 

Vermin, 

tVennine, 

Verat, 

Werst. 

Vertebra,  Vertebei 

■,    Vertebre. 

Vervain, 

Vervine. 

Vial, 

Phial. 

Vialed,  -ing, 

Vialled,  -ling. 

Vicious,  -ly,  -neea. 

Vitious,  -ly,  -ness. 

Victualed,  -er,   1 
-ing.                ) 

(  Victualled,  -ler, 

1     -ling. 

Vigor,  -ous,  etc.. 

Vigour,  -ous,  etc. 

ViUain,  def.  1, 

Villan,  Villein. 

Villainy,  -ous,  etc. 

,     Villany,  -ous,  etc 

Viae, 

Vice. 

Visitor, 

Visiter. 

Visor, 

Vizor. 

Vitiate, 

Viciate. 

Vives, 

Fives. 

Vizier, 

Visier,  Vizir,  Vi.;e« 

Volcano, 

tVulcano. 

w. 

Wadset, 

Wadsett, 

Wagon, 

Waggon. 

Waive,  v.  t.. 

Wave, 

Wale,  n.,def.\. 

WeaL 

Walrus, 

WalrusB. 

Warranter  (Law), 

Warrantor. 

Warrior, 

tWarriour, 

Waul, 

Wawl. 

Waywode, 

1  Vaivode,  Voivode, 
( Waiwode,Woiwode» 

Wear,  v.  t.  (Naut. 

),     Ware,  Veer. 

Weasand, 

IWesand,  IWezand. 

Weir, 

Wear,  Wier. 

Welsh, 

Welch. 

Whelk, 

Welk. 

Whippletree, 

Whiffletree. 

Whippoorwill, 

Whippowill. 

Whisky,  or 

Whiskey. 

Whoop, 

Hoop. 

Whortleberry, 

Hurtleberry. 

Widgeon, 

Wigeon. 

Willful,  -ly,  -ness. 

Wilful,  -ly,  -ness. 

Windlass, 

( tWindlace, 
( tWindlas. 

Wintry, 

Wintery, 

Wiry, 

■tWiery. 

Witch-hazel,  and 

Wych-hazeL 

Withe,  n.. 

With. 

Wivern, 

Wyvem, 

Wizard, 

Wisard. 

Wizen, 

Wizzen,  Weazen.. 

Woe, 

Wo. 

Woeful, 

Woful. 

Wondrous, 

WonderouB. 

Woodbine, 

Woodbind. 

Woolen,  -et. 

WooUen,  -et,  -ettei 

Worshiper,  -ed,  et< 

!.,    Worshipper,  -ped. 

Wreck, 

Wrack, 

Wych-elm, 

Witch-elm, 

Y. 

Yataghan, 

Ataghan,  Attaj^haa. 

Taup, 

Yaulp,  Yawp. 

Yawl,  7»., 

Yaul. 

Yolk, 

Yelk. 

Yttria,  -um, 

Ittria,  -um. 

z. 

Zaffer, 

(   ZafEre, 

\  tZaffir,  tZaffai 

Zinc, 

tZink. 

Zinciferous, 

ZinkUeroua 

Zonar, 

Zonnar. 

Zymic, 

Zumic. 

Zymometer, 

Zumometer 

LIST   OF  AMENDED  SPELLINGS 

RECOMMENDED   BY  THE   PHILOLOGICAL   SOCIETY   OF  LONDON   AND  THE 
AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

By   F.   A.   MARCH, 

PROFESSOR   IN   LAFAYETTE    COLLEGE. 


[The  following  List  of  Amended  Spellings,  which  are  taken  by  permission  from  Volume  XVII.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philological  Association,  with  the  rules  by  which  they  are  indicated,  is  here  inserted  as  the  best  result  yet  attained  of  the  efforts  made 
for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the  spelling  of  large  classes  of  English  words.  The  changes  suggested  are  in  the  way  of  simplifying 
the  spelling,  removing  redundancies,  and  more  plainly  indicating  the  pronunciation.  These  Amended  Spellings  have  to  recommend 
them  the  authority  of  the  large  body  of  philological  scholars  in  America  and  in  England.  —  Editor.] 


\l 

The  Philological  Society  of  England  and  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  took  joint  action  on  the  amendment  of  English 
spelling  in  1883,  and  on  the  basis  of  it  twenty-four  joint  rules  wer 
printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  that 
year.  It  was  known  that  the  application  of  these  rules  was  diffi- 
cult, and  that  an  alfabetic  list  of  amended  words  must  be  made. 
A  pamflet  of  the  English  Society  and  a  paper  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Association  for  1881  ar  official  context  for  inter- 
pretation. The  purpose  of  the  Associations  is  practical.  The  cor- 
rections ar  in  the  interest  of  etymological  and  historical  truth, 
and  ar  to  be  confined  to  words  which  the  changes  do  not  much 
disguize  from  general  readers. 

In  the  following  list,  as  in  the  twenty-four  rules,  many  amend- 
abl  words  hav  been  omitted  for  reasons  such  as  these  :  (1)  The 
changed  word  would  not  be  easily  recognized,  as  nee  for  knee ;  or 
(2),  letters  ar  left  in  strange  positions,  as  in  edg  for  edge,  casq  for 
casque.  (3)  The  word  is  of  frequent  use.  Final  g  =:j,  v,  q,  z, 
and  syllabic  I  and  n,  ar  strange  to  our  print  but  abundant  in  our 
speech.  Many  of  them  ar  in  the  list :  hav,freez,  singl,  eatn,  etc.  ; 
but  iz  for  is,  ou  for  of,  and  many  other  words,  as  wel  as  the  final  z 
^  s  of  inflections,  ar  omitted.  (4)  The  wrong  sound  is  suggested, 
as  in  vag  for  vague,  acer  for  acre.  (5)  A  valuabl  distinction  is 
lost :  casque  to  cask,  dost  to  dust.  (6)  The  derivation  is  obscured  : 
nun  for  none,  dun  for  done,  munth  for  month.  (7)  The  change 
leads  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  is  the  basis  of  the  list,  but  un- 
uzual  words  having  a  familiar  change  of  ending,  as  -le  to  -I,  and 
simpl  derivativs  and  inflections,  ar  often  omitted.  Words  doubt- 
ful in  pronunciation  or  etymology,  and  words  undecided  by  the 
Associations,  however  araendabl,  ar  omitted.  Words  printed  in 
italics  ar  inflections,  which  do  not  uzually  hav  a  vocabulary 
place  in  our  dictionaries. 

The  so-calld  Twenty-four  Joint  Rules  ar  many  of  them  lists  of 
words.     The  rules  proper  ar  as  follows  :  — 
Ten  Rules. 
1.  e.  — Drop  silent  e  when  fonetically  useless,   writing  -er 

for  -re,  as  in  live,  single,  eaten,  rained,  theatre,  etc. 


9. 


10. 


ea.  — Drop  a  from  ea  having  the  sound  of  e,  as  ia  feather , 

leather,  etc. 
o.  —  For  o  having  the  sound  of  u  in  hut  write  u,  in  ahove 

(abuv),  tongue  (tung),  and  the  like. 
ou.  —  Drop  0  from  ou  having  the  sound  of  u  in  hut,  in  trou- 
ble, rough  (I'uf),  and  the  like  ;  for  -our  unaccented 

write  -or,  as  in  honour. 
u,  ue.  —  Drop  silent  u  after  g  before  a,  and  in  nativ  English 

words,  and  drop  final  ue :  guard,  guess,  catalogue, 

league,  etc. 
Dubl  consonants  may  be  simplified  when  fonetically 

useless  :  bailiff  (not  hall,  etc.),  battle  (batl),  written 

(writn),  traveller,  etc. 
d.  —  Change  d  and  ed  final  to  t  when  so  pronounced,  as  in 

looked  (lookt),  etc.,  unless  the  e  affects  the  preced- 
ing sound,  as  in  chafed,  etc. 
gh,  ph.  —  Change  gh  and  ph  to  /  when  so  sounded  :  enough 

(enuf),  laughter  (lafter),  etc.  ;  phonetic  (fonetic), 

etc. 
s.  —  Change  s  to  z  when  so  sounded,  especially  in  dis- 

tinctiv    words   and    in  -ise:   abuse,  verb   (abuze), 

advertise  (advertize),  etc. 
t.  —  Drop  t  in  tch :  catch,  pitch,  etc. 


The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  all  the  changes  :  — 


au  :  a. 

:  0. 

-ive  :  IV. 

sc- :  s. 

b  dropt. 

ff:  f. 

1  dropt. 

:  c. 

bb: 

b.        g  dropt. 

-11  :  1. 

:  sk. 

c  :  s. 

SS- 

S- 

-le  :  1. 

-se  :  s. 

ch  :  c. 

gh: 

g- 

-nn  :  n. 

:  ze,  z 

:  k. 

gh  dropt. 

o  :  u. 

-some  :  sum. 

dd:  d. 

gh: 

ck. 

:  i. 

-tt :  t. 

d:  t. 

gh: 

f. 

ou  :  u. 

tch  :  ch. 

e  dropt. 

h  dropt. 

:  0. 

u  dropt. 

ea  :  e. 

i  dropt. 

p  dropt. 

ue  dropt. 

:  a. 

ie:  i. 

ph:  f. 

:  u. 

eau  :  eu. 

:  e. 

:  V. 

-ve  :  V. 

-ed  :  d,  t. 

-ine  :  in. 

-rr  :  r. 

w  di-opt. 

ei:  i. 

-ise  :  is. 

-re  :  er. 

y  :  i- 

en  :  n. 

ize. 

B  dropt. 

-zz  :  z. 

eo  :  e. 

-ite  :  it. 

:  z. 

ze  :  z. 

A  LIST  OF  AMENDED  SPELLINGS. 


A. 

abandoned:  abandond 
abashed:  abasid 
abhorred:  abhord 
ablative :  ablativ 
-able,  unaccented :  -abl 
abolishable :  abolishabl 
abolished:  abolisht 
abominable :  abominabl 
abortive  :  abortiv 
above :  abuv 
abreast :  abrest 
absolve :  absolv 
absolved:  absolvd 
absorbable :  absorbabl 
absorbed:  absorbd 


absorptive :  absorptiv 
abstained:  absiaind 
abstractive ;  abstractiv 
abuse,  v. :  abuze 
abusive :  abusiv 
accelerative :  acceleratir 
acceptable :  acceptabl 
accessible :  accessibl 
accommodative :  accomodativ 
accompaniment :  accumpanimeut 
accompany :  accumpany 
accomplished :  accomplieht 
accountable :  accountabl 
accumulative :  accumulativ 
accursed:  accurs-ed,  accurst 
accusative  :  accusativ 
accustomed:  accustomd 
acephalous:  acefalous 


ache,  ake :  ake 
achievable :  achievabl 
achieve :  achiev 
achieved :  achievd 
acquirable ;  acquirabl 
acquisitive :  acquisitiv 
actionable :  actionabl 
active ;  activ 
adaptable :  adaptabi 
adaptive :  adaptiv 
add :  ad 
addle  :  adl 
addled :  odld 
addressed:  addrest 
adhesive:  adhesiv 
adjective :  adjsctiv 
adjoined:  adjoind 
adjourn  :  adjum 


adjourned :  adjurnd 
adjunctive  :  adjunctiv 
adjustable :  adjustabl 
admeasure  :  admesure 
administered :  administerd 
administrative :  administrativ 
admirable  :  admirabl 
admissible :  admissibl 
admixed:  admixt 
admonished :  admonishi 
admonitive  :  admonitiv 
adoptive:  adoptiv 
adorable :  adorabl 
adorned:  adornd 
adulterine :  adulterin 
adventuresome :  adventuresum 
adversative  :  adversativ 
advertise,  -ize :  advertize 

fxovii) 


advertisement :  advertizement, 

advertizmeut 
advisable  :  advizabl 
advise ;  advize 
advisement ;  advizement 
advisory :  advizory 
adze,  adz :  adz 
affable :  affabl 
affective :  affectiv 
aftirmable :  affirmabl 
affirmative:  afflrmativ 
affirmed:  affirmd 
affixed:  affixl 
afflictive  :  afflictiv 
affront :  affrunt 
af ront,  adv.  :  afrunt 
agglutinative  :  agglutinativ 
aggressive :  aggressiv 


XCVIU 
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aggrieye :  aggriev 

aggrieved :  uggrievd 
aghast :  agast 
agile :  agil 
agreeable :  agreeabl 
ahead  :  alied 
ailed :  aild 
aimed :  aimd 
aired  :  aird 
aisle :  aile 
alarmed:  alantid 
alienable :  alienabl 
alimentiveness  :  alimeutivuesa 
allayed:  alluyd 
alliterative :  alliterativ 
allowable  :  allowabl 
alloiced :  ailowd 
alloyed :  alloyd 
allusive  :  allusiv 
alplia :  alfa 
alphabet :  alfabet 
already :  alredy 
alterable  :  alterabl 
alterative  :  alteratlv 
altered:  allerd 
alternative :  alternativ 
although :  altho 
aluniiue,  alumin :  alumin 
amaranthine :  amaranthin 
amnssed:  amast 
amative  :  aniativ 
amble  :  ambl 
ambled:  ambld 
ambushed :  ombushl 
amenable :  amenabl 
amethystine  :  amethystin 
amiable :  amiabl 
amicable  :  amicabl 
amorphous :  amorfous 
amphibia:  amfibia 
amphibian:  arafibian 
amphibious :  amfibious 
amphibrach  :  amfibrach 
amphitheater,  -tre :  amfitheater 
ample :  ampl 

amplificative :  amplificativ 
amusive :  aniusiv 
anaglyph :  anaglyf 
analogue :  analog 
analyze,  analyse :  analyze 
anapest,  anap;sst :  anapest 
anclior :  anker 
anchorage :  aukerage 
ancliored :  onkerd 
angered:  angerd 
angle  :  angl 
angled:  angld 
anguished :  auguisht 
anise :  auis 
ankle :  ankl 
annealed:  unneald 
annexed:  annexi 
annoyed:  annoyd 
annulled:  annuld 
answered :  unswerd 
anthropophagy  :  anthropofagy 
anticipative :  anticipativ 
autiphony :  antifony 
antiphrasis  :  antifrasis 
antistrophe  :  antistrofe 
aphyllous :  afyllous 
apocalypse :  apocalyps 
apocrypha :  apocryfa 
apocryphal :  apocryfal 
apologue :  apolog 
apostle ;  apostl 
apostrophe :  apostrofe 
apostrophize  :  apostrofize 
appalled:  appalld 
appareled,  -elled  :  appareld 
appealable :  appealabl 
appealed:  appeald 
appeared:  appeard 
appeasable :  appeasabl 
appellative :  appellativ 
appertained :  appertaind 
apple  :  apl 

applicable :  applicabl 
applicative :  applicatlv 
appointive  :  appointiv 
apportioned:  apportiond 
appreciable  :  appreciabl 
appreciative  :  appreciativ 
apprehensible :  apprehensibl 
apprehensive :  appreheusiv 
approachable  :  approachabl 
approached :  approacht 
approvable  :  approvabl 
approximative  :  approximativ 
aquiline ;  aqnilin,  -ine 
arable:  arabl 
arbitrable :  arbitrabl 
arbor,  arbour :  arbor 
arched :  archt 
ardor,  ardour :  ardor 
are :  ar 

argumentative :  argumentativ 
arise  :  arize 
arisen :  arizn 
armor,  armour :  armor 
armored,  armoured:  armord 
arose :  arose 
arraigned :  nrraignd 
arrayed :  arrayd 
article  :  articl 


artisan,  artizan:  artizan 
asoestiue  :  asbestin 
asceudable  :  ascendabl 
ascertainable :  ascertainabl 
ascertained:  ascertaind 
ascribable :  ascribabl 
asphalt :  asfalt 
asphyxia :  asfyxia 
assailable :  asaailabl 
assailed:  assnild 
assayed:  assayd 
assemble  :  assembl 
assembled :  assenibld 
assertive :  assertiv 
assessed :  assest 
assignable :  assignabl 
assigtied :  assignd 
assimilative :  assimilativ 
associable :  associabl 
associative  :  associativ 
assumptive :  assumptiv 
astonished :  astonisht 
atmosphere  :  atmosfere 
atmospheric :  atmosferic 
atrophy :  atrofy 
attached :  attacht 
attacked :  attuckt 
attainable  :  attuinabl 
attained:  attaind 
attempered :  attemperd 
attentive  :  attentiv 
attractive :  attractiv 
attributable :  attributabl 
attributive :  attributiv 
audible  :  audibl 
augmentative  :  augmentativ 
auricle  :  auricl 
authoritative :  authoritativ 
autobiographer  :  autobiografer 
autobiography  :  autobiografy 
autograph :  autograf 
available :  availabl 
availed:  availd 
avalanche :  avalanch 
averred:  averd 
avoidable  :  avoidabl 
avouched:  avoucht 
avowed:  arowd 
awakened:  awakend 
awe  :  aw 
awed :  awd 

awsome,  awesome  ;  awsum 
ax,  axe  :  ax 
axle :  axl 
ay,  aye :  ay 


B. 


babble :  babl 

babbled:  babld 

backed  :  backt 

backslidden :  backslidn 

bad,  bade,  pret.  :  bad 

baffle:  ball 

baffled:  bafld 

bagatelle  :  bagatel 

bailable  :  bailabl 

bailed:  baild 

bailiff:  bailif 

baize  :  baiz 

balked:  balkt 

balled:  balld 

banged  :  bangd 

banished :  banisht 

bankable :  bankabl 

batiked:  bankt 

bantered:  banterd 

barbed:  barbd 

bareheaded :  bareheded 

bargained:  bargaind 

barnacle :  barnacl 

barreled,  -elled :  barreld 

barreling,  -elling :  barreling 

bartered:  barterd 

basked:  baskt 

batch :  bach 

battered:  batterd 

battle :  bat! 

battled:  balld 

bauble  :  baubl 

bawled:  bau-ld 

bayoneted,  -elled :  bayoneted 

beadle :  beadl 

beagle  :  beagl 

beaked:  beakt 

beamed :  beamd 

bearable  :  bearabl 

beaten :  beatn 

beauteous :  beiiteoua 

beautiful :  beutiful 

beautify :  beutify 

beauty :  beuty 

becalmed:  becalmd 

beckoned :  beckond 

become :  becum 

becoming :  becuming 

bedabble  :  bedabl 

bedabbled:  bedabld 

bedecked:  bedeckt 

bedeviled,  -tiled :  bedevild 

bedewed :  bedeiod 


bedimnied :  bedinid 

l>edragg]e  :  bedragl 

bedraggled :  bedragld 

bedrenched :  bedrencht 

bedridden  ;  bedridn 

bedropped :  bedropt 

bedstead  :  bedsted 

beetle  :  beetl 

beeves:  beers 

befallen :  befalln 

befell:  befe'l 

bcjooled  :  befoold 

befouled :  befould 

befriend  :  befrend 

begged:  begd 

begone :  begon 

begotten:  begotn 

beiiavior,  -our :  behavior 

behead  :  belied 

belabor,  belabour:  belabor 

belabored,  belaboured :  belabord 

belayed:  helayd 

belched:  belcht 

beldam,  beldame:  beldam 

beleaguer :  beleager 

beleaguered :  beleagerd 

believable :  believabl 

believe :  believ 

believed:  believd 

belittle:  belitl 

belittled:  beiitld 

bell:  bel 

belled:  beld 

belonged:  belongd 

beloved  :  beliiv-ed,  beluvd 

bemoaned :  bemoand 

bemocked :  beniockt 

benumb  :  beuuni 

benumbed :  benumd 

bequeathed :  bequeathd 

bi-reave :  bereav 

bereaved  :  bereavd 

berhyme,  berime:  berime 

beseemed:  beseemd 

besmeared :  besnieurd 

Ijespangle :  bespangl 

hesjiangled :  bespangld 

bespattered :  bespalierd 

bespread  :  bespred 

besjirinkle  :  besprinkl 

besprinkled :  besprinkld 

bestirred :  heslird 

bestowed :  bestotvd 

bestraddle :  bestradl 

be.straddled :  bestradld 

betrothed :  betrolht 

bettered :  belterd 

beveled,  bevelled :  heveld 

beveling,  bevelling:  beveling 

bewailed:  benaild 

bewildered:  beivilderd 

bewitch  :  bewich 

bewitched :  beuicht 

bewrayed :  bewrayd 

biased,  biassed:  biast 

bibliographer :  bibliografer 

bibliography :  bibliografy 

bicephalous :  bicefalous 

bickered  :  bicker d 

bicolored,  hicoloured :  biculord 

bilked:  bilkt 

bill:  bil 

billed:  bild 

binnacle :  binnacl 

binocle :  binocl 

biographer:  biografer 

biography :  biografy 

bissextile :  bissextil 

bister,  bistre :  bister 

bitten  :  bitn 

bivalve  :  bivalv 

blabbed:  blabd 

blackballed :  blackballd 

blacked:  blackt 

blackened :  blackend 

blackguard  :  blackgard 

black-lead  :  black-led 

blackmailed :  blackmaild 

blamable :  blamabl 

blameworthy  :  blamewurthy 

blanched :  blancht 

blandished :  blandisht 

blaspheme  :  blasfeme 

blasphemous ;  blasfemoua 

blasphemy :  blasfemy 

bleached :  bleachi 

bleared :  bleard 

blemished :  blemisht 

blenched:  blenchi 

blende  :  blend 

blessed,  blest :  bless-ed,  blest 

blindworm  :  blindwurm 

blinked:  biinkf 

blistered:  blisterd 

blithesome :  blithesum 

blocked  :  blackt 

blockhead :  blockhed 

blond,  blonde :  blond 

bloomed :  bloomd 

blossomed :  blossomd 

blotch :  bloch 

blotched:  blocht 

blubbered  :  blubberd 

blue-eyed :  blue-eyd 

bluff :  bluf 


bluffed :  bin  ft 

blundered :  blunderd 

blunderhead :  blunderhed 

blurred:  blurd 

blushed:  blusht 

blustered :  blusterd 

boatable  :  boatabl 

bobbed:  bobd 

bobtailed :  bobtaild 

bodyguard :  bodygard 

boggle :  bogl 

boggled :  bogld 

boiled:  boild 

bolthead  :  bolthed 

bomb :  bom 

bombazine,  -sine :  bombazine 

bombshell :  bomshel 

booked:  bookt 

bookworm  :  bookwurm 

boomed:  boomd 

booze,  boose :  booz 

boozy,  boosy :  boozy 

bordered :  borderd 

borrowed :  borrowd 

bossed :  bost 

botch  :  boch 

botched:  bocht 

bothered:  botherd 

bots,  botts :  bots 

bottle  :  botl 

bottled:  botld 

bowed:  bowd 

bowline  :  bowlin 

boxed:  boxt 

hoxhavled :  boxhauld 

brachygraphy :  brachygrafy 

bragged:  brugd 

brained :  braind 

bramble  :  brambi 

branched :  brancht 

brangle  :  brangl 

brangled:  brangld 

brawled:  brarvld 

brayed:  brayd 

breached  :  breacht 

bread :  bred 

breadth :  bredth 

breakfast :  brekfast 

breast :  brest 

breath  :  breth 

breathable :  breathabl 

breathed :  brealhd 

breeched:  breecht 

breeze  (wind) :  breez 

brewed:  brewd 

bricked  :  brickt 

bridewell :  bridewel 

briefed:  brief t 

brighten  :  brightn 

brightened :  brighlend 

brindle  :  brindl 

brindled:  brindld 

bristled :  bristld 

brittle  :  britl 

broached  :  broacht 

broadened:  broadnd 

broiled :  broild 

bromine,  bromin :  bromin 

bronze  :  bronz 

browned :  brownd 

browse,  browze,  v.  :  browz 

browse,  n . :  browse 

brushed:  brusht 

bubble  :  bubl 

bubbled:  bubid 

bucked:  buckt 

buckle  :  buckl 

buckled:  buckld 

butf  :  buf 

bull ;  bul 

bumble :  bumbl 

bumped :  bumpt 

bunched:  buncht 

bundle  :  bundl 

bundled :  bundld 

bungle  :  bnngl 

bungled :  bungld 

bur,  burr :  bur 

burdened  :  burdnd 

burdensome:  burdensum 

burg,  burgh  :  burg 

burger,  burgher  :  burger 

burled:  burld 

burnished:  bumisht 

burrowed :  bv.rrowd 

burthened:  burthend 

bushed:  busht 

buskined :  buskind 

bussed :  bust 

bustle :  bustl 

bustled:  bustld 

but,  butt :  but 

but-end,  butt-end  :  but-end 

buttered:  butterd 

buttoned:  buttond 

buttressed :  buttrest 

buxom :  buxum 

buzz :  buz 

buszed:  buzd 

by,  bye,  n. :   by 

bygone  :  bygon 


o. 


caballed:  cabald 

cabined:  cabind 

cackle  :  cackl 

cackled  :  cackld 

cacography :  cacogrr.fy 

cacophony :  cacolony 

caitiff :  caitif 

calculable  :  calculabl 

calendered :  calenderd 

caliber,  -bre  :  caliber 

calif,  caliph,  kalif ,  kaliph,  etc. 

calif  or  kalif 
calked:  calkt 
called:  calld 
calligraphy :  caligrafy 
calve  :  calv 
calved:  calvd 

camomile,  cham- :  camoQiile 
camped.:  campl 
campheue :  camfeue 
camphor :  camfor 
canalled :  canald 
canceled,  -elled :  canceld 
canceling,  -elling:  canceling 
cancellation  :  cancelation 
candle  :  candl 
candor,  candour :  candor 
cankered:  cankerd 
cantered:  canterd 
canticle :  canticl 
capered :  caperd 
captive :  captiv 
carbuncle  :  carbuncl 
careened:  careend 
careered:  careerd 
caressed:  carest 
carminative :  carminativ 
caroled,  -oiled:  curold 
caroling,  -oiling :  caroling 
carped  :  carpt 
caruncle :  caruncl 
carve :  carv 
carved  :  carvd 
cashiered:  cashierd 
caste :  cast 
castle :  castl 
catalogue  :  catalog 
catalogued:  catalogd 
cataloguer  :  cataloger 
catastrophe :  catastrofe 
catch  :  each 
catechise  :  catechize 
catered:  caterd 
caterwauled:  caterwauld 
cattle  :  catl 

caucused,  -ussed :  caucust 
caucusing,  -ussing :  caucusing 
caudle :  caudl 
causative  :  causativ 
cauterise,  -ize  :  cauterize 
caviled,  -illed :  cavild 
caviling,  -illing:  caviling 
cawed :  cawd 
cayenne  :  cayen 
ceased  :  ceast 
cedrine  :  cedrin 
ceiled:  ceild 
cell :  eel 
celled :  celd 
cenotaph  :  cenotaf 
censurable  :  censurabl 
center,  centre :  center 
centred:  centerd 
centuple  :  centupl 
cephalic  :  cefalic 
cephalopod  :  cefalopod 
cerography :  cerografy 
chaff :  chaf 
chaffed :  chaft 
chained :  chaind 
chaired  :  chaird 
chalcography  :  chalcografy 
chalked:  chalkt 
chambered  :  chamberd 
championed :  championd 
changeable :  changeabl 
channeled,  -elled :  channeld 
channeling,  -elling :  channeling 
chapped :  chapt 
chargeable  :  chargeabi 
charitable :  charitabl 
charmed :  charmd 
charred :  chard, 
chastened:  chastend 
chastise :  chastize 
chastisement :  chastizment 
chasuble  :  chasubl 
chattered :  chntterd 
cheapened  :  cheapend 
checked:  checkt 
cheered:  cheerd 
cherished :  cherisht 
chewed :  chewd 
chidden  :  chidn 
chill:  chil 
chilled:  chilld 
chincough ;  chincof 
chipped :  chipt 
chirograph :  chirograf 
chirography :  chirografy 
chirped :  chirpt 
chirruped :  chirrupl 
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chiseled,  -elled :  ehis*ld 

chiseling,  -elling :  chiseling 

clUoride  :  clilorid 

chlorine :  cliloriu 

clioler:  coler 

cholera:  colera 

choleric  :  coleric 

chopped:  cliopl 

cliorography  :  chorografy 

chose  ;  choze 

chosen :  chozen 

chough  :  chuf 

chronicle  :  chronicl 

chronicled ;  chronicld 

chronograph  :  cluouogra£ 

chucked:  chnkt 

chuckle  :  chuckl 

chuckled:  churkld 

chummed:  chumd 

churched:  churcht 

churned :  churud 

cimitar  :  see  scimitar 

cinder :  sinder 

cipher  :  cifer 

cipherd :  ciferd 

circle  :  circl 

circtnl :  circid 

circumcise  :  ciroumcize 

circuinvolve :  circumvolv 

cissors,  see  scissors 

citrine,  citriu  :  citrin 

clncktd :  clackt 

claimed:  claimd 

clamliered:  clamberd 

clamored:  clnmord 

clanked :  clankt 

clapped :  clapt 

clashed:  clash! 

clasped:  claspt 

classed:  clast 

clntlered:  clatlerd 

clavicle :  clavicl 

claued :  clawd 

cleaned:  cleand 

cleanliness:  clenliness 

cleanly:  clenly 

cleanse  :  clenz 

cleansed :  clcmd 

cleared:  clenrd 

cleave :  cleav 

cleaved :  cleavd 

clerked:  clerkt 

clicked:  clickt 

climbed:  climbd 

clinched:  clinchi 

clinked :  cHnkt 

clipped:  dipt 

cloaked:  cloaki 

cloistered :  cloisterd 

close,  V.  :  cloze 

closet :  clozet 

closure :  clozure 

clongh :  cluf 

cloyed:  cloyd 

clubbed :  clubd 

clucked:  cluckt 

clustered :  cluslerd 

clutched:  clucht 

cluttered :  cluiterd 

coached:  coachl 

coactive :  coactiv 

coaled :  coald 

coaxed:  coaxt 

cobble  :  cobl 

cobbled:  cobid 

cocked:  cockt 

cockle :  cockl 

coddle :  codl 

coddled :  codld 

coercive  :  coerciv 

cogitative :  cogitativ 

cohesive :  cohesiv 

coined :  coind 

collapse  :  coUnps 

collapsed :  collapst 

collared:  collnrd 

colleague :  colleag 

collective :  collectiv 

collusive :  collusiv 

color :  culor 

colorable :  culorabl 

colored :  culord 

loitered:  colterd 

combative  :  combativ 

combed :  combd 

combustible  ;  combustibl 

come :  cum,  cums 

comelmess:  cumlinesa 

comely :  cumly 

comfit :  cumfit 

comfort :  cumfort 

comfortable :  cumf ortabl 

comforter :  cumforter 

coming:  cuming 

commendable :  commendabl 

comT!jr»^=iirable :  commensurabl 

commingle :  commingl 

commingled:  commingld 

commixed :  commixt 

communicative :  communicativ 

companion  :  oumpanion 

companionable :  cumpanionabl 

companionship :  cumpauionship 

cmiipanv ;  cumpany 

compaiuble;  comparabl 


comparative :  comparativ 
compass :  cumpass 
compassed :  cumpast 
compatible  :  conipatibl 
compelled :  compeld 
competitive :  couipetitiv 
complained :  complaind 
comportable  ;  comportabl 
composite:  composit 
comprehensive  :  comprehensiv 
compressed :  comprest 
compressible  :  compressibl 
compressive :  compressiv 
compulsive :  compulsiv 
computable ;  computabl 
concealed:  conceald 
conceivable  :  conceivabl 
conceive  :  conceiv 
conceived:  conceivd 
conceptive  :  oonceptiv 
concerned :  concernd 
concessive :  concessiv 
conclusive  :  conclusiv 
concoctive  :  ooncoctiv 
concurred :  coucurd 
concussive  :  concussiv 
condensed :  condenst 
conducive  :  conduciv 
confederntive  :  confederativ 
conferred  :  conferd 
confessed :  confesf 
confirmable  :  conhrmabl 
confirmed  :  confirmd 
contiseable :  confiscabl 
conformed :  conformd 
confront :  confrunt 
congealable  :  congealabl 
congealed :  congeuld 
conglutiuative ;  oonglutinativ 
conjoined :  conjoind 
conjunctive  :  conjunctiv 
connective :  connectiv 
consecutive  :  consecutiv 
conservative  :  conservativ 
conserve :  conserv 
considerable :  considerabl 
considered :  considerd 
consigned :  consignd 
consolable :  consolabl 
constable :  cunstabl 
constitutive  :  constitutiv 
constrainable :  constrainabl 
constrained :  constraind 
constructive :  constructiv 
contemplative  :  contemplativ 
contemptible :  contemptibl 
contractible :  contractibl 
contractile  :  contract!! 
contributive  :  contributiv 
controllable  :  controllabl 
controlled:  controld 
conve rsed :  con verst 
conveyed:  conveyd 
conviucible  r  conviucibl 
convoyed:  convoyd 
convulsive  :  convulsiv 
cooed:  cood 
cooked  :  cookt 
cooled:  coold 
cooped :  coopt 
copse :  cops 
copulative  :  copulativ 
corked:  corkt 
corned :  cornd 
corrective :  correctiv 
correlative :  correlativ 
corroborative  :  corroborativ 
corrosive  :  corrosiv 
costive :  costiv 
cosy,  cosey,  cozy  :  cozy 
couched:  coucht 
cough  :  cof 
coughed:  coft 
coitld :  coud 

councilor,  councillor :  councilor 
counselor,  counsellor :  counselor 
counter-marched:  -marcht 
countersigned :  countersignd 
country  :  cuntry 
couple :  cupl,  cupls 
coupled :  cupld 
couplet :  cuplet 
coupling :  cupling 
courage :  enrage 
courageous :  curageous 
courteous  ;  curteous 
courtesan :  curtesan 
courtesy  :  curtesy 
cousin :  cuzin 
covenant  :  cuvenant 
cover  :  cuver 
covered  :  cuverd 
covering :  cuvenng 
coverlet :  cuverlec 
covert :  cuvert 
coverture :  cuverture 
covet:  cuvet 
covetous :  cuvetous 
covey  :  cuvey 
cowed:  cowd 
cowered:  cowerd 
cowled:  cowld 
cozen  :  cuzen 
cozenage  :  cuzenage 
cozy,  cosy  :  cozy 
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cracked:  crackt 
crackle :  crack] 
crackled:  crackld 
crammed:  cramd 
cramped :  crampt 
crashed  :  crasht 
crawled:  crawld 
creaked :  creitkt 
creamed :  creamd 
creased:  creast 
creative :  creativ 
credible :  credibl 
crimped :  crinipt 
criniple  :  crinipl 
cnmpled :  cnmpld 
crinkle  :  crinkl 
crinkled:  crinkld 
cripple  :  criul 
crippled  :  cripld 
crisped  :  crispt 
criticise  :  criticize 
croaked  :  croakt 
crooked :  crook-ed,  crooki 
crossed  :  erosi 
croiched  :  crocht 
crouched :  croucht 
crumb  :  cruni 
crumbed :  crumd 
crumble :  crumbl 
crumbled:  erumbld 
crumple :  crumpl 
crumpled:  citinipld 
crushed:  cruslU 
crutch  :  cruch 
crutched  :  crucht 
cull  ;  cuf 
cuffed :  cvft 
culled :  cu'ld 
culpable  :  culpabl 
cultivable :  cultivabl 
cumbered:  cumberd 
cumbersome  :  cumbersum 
cunmlative  :  cumulativ 
cupped:  cupt 
curable  :  curabl 
curative :  curativ 
curbed  :  curbd 
curled  :  curld 
cursed :  curs-ed,  curst 
cursive :  cursiv 
curve  :  curv 
curved:  curvd 
curvetting :  curveting 
cuticle  :  cuticl 
cuttle-fish ;  cutl-fish 


dabbed:  dabd 

dabble  :  dabl 

dabbled:  dabld 

dactyle  :  dactyl 

daggle :  dagl 

daggled :  dagld 

dammed:  damd 

damnable :  damnabl 

damped:  dampl 

dandle  :  daudl 

dandled :  dandld 

dandruff,  dandriff :  dandruf,  dan- 

drif 
dangle  :  dangl 
dangled:  dangld 
dapple  :  dapl 
dappled :  dapld 
darkened  :  darkend 
darksome  :  darksum 
darned :  damd 
dashed :  dasht 
dative  :  dativ 
daubed  :  daubd 
dauphin  :  daufin 
dawned :  dawnd 
dazzle  :  dazl 
dazzled:  dazld 
dead  :  ded 
deadened :  dedend 
deadening  :  dedening 
deadly  :  dedly 
deaf  :  def  or  deaf 
deafened  :  defend 
deafening:  defening 
deafness :  def uess 
dealt :  delt 
dearth  :  derth 
death  :  deth 
debarked  :  debarkt 
debarred :  debard 
debatable  :  debatabl 
debauched :  debaucht 
debt :  det 
debtor  :  detter 
decalogue  :  decalog 
decamped :  decampi 
decayed  :  decayd 
deceased :  deceast 
deceive  :  deceiv 
deceived:  deceivd 
deceptive:  deceptiv 
decipher  :  deciier 
deciphered :  deci/erd 


decisive  :  decisiv 

decked :  deckt 
declaimed :  declaimd 
declarative  :  declarativ 
decolor :  deculor 
decolorize  :  deculorize 
decorative  :  decorativ 
decoyed  :  decoyd 
decreased :  decreast 
decursive :  decursiv 
deducible  :  deducibl 
deductive  :  deductiv 
deemed :  deemd 
deepened :  decpend 
defeasible ;  deleasibl 
defective  ;  defectiv 
defense,  defence :  defense 
defensive  :  defensiv 
definite  :  definit 
definitive  :  defiuitiv 
deformed  :  defornid 
defrayed  .   defruyd 
deleble  :  delebl 
delectable  ;  delectabl 
deliberative  :  deliberativ 
delight :  delite 
delii/hted:  delited 
delivered :  detiverd 
dell :  del 
delusive :  delusiv 
demagogue  :  demagog 
demandable  ;  demandabl 
demeaned :  demeand 
demeanor,  demeanour :  demeanor 
demesne  ;  demene 
demolished :  deniolishi 
demonstrable  :  demonstrabl 
demonstrative  ;  demonstrativ 
dcTiominative  :  denominativ 
deplorable  :  deplorabl 
deployed :  deployd 
depressed ;  deprest 
depressive  :  depressiv 
derisive  :  derisiv 
derivative  :  derivativ 
descriptive  :  descriptiv 
deserve  :  deserv 
designable  :  designabl 
designed :  designd 
desirable :  desirabl 
despaired :  despaird 
despatch  :  despach 
despicable  :  despicabl 
despoiled :  despoild 
destroyed :  destroyd 
destructive  :  destructiv 
detached :  detacht 
detailed :  detaild 
detained:  delaind 
detective :  deteetiv 
determinable  :  determinabl 
determine  :  determin 
determined :  delermind 
detersive  :  detersiv 
develop,  develope  :  develop 
developed:  developt 
devisable :  devizabl 
devise  :  devize 
devolve  :  devolv 
devolved:  devolvd 
dewed :  dewd 
dialed,  dialled :  diald 
dialing,  dialling  :  dialing 
dialist,  diallist :  dialist 
dialogue  :  dialog 
diaphanous :  diafanous 
diaphoretic  ;  diaforetic 
diaphragm  :  diafragm 
dicephalous  :  dicefalous 
diffuse,  V. :  diffuze 
diftusiljle :  diffuzibl 
diffusive  :  diflusiv 
digestible :  digestibl 
digraph :  digraf 
digressive  :  digressiv 
diminished :  diminisht 
dimmed:  dimd 
diminutive  :  diminutiv 
dimple  :  dimpl 
dimpled :  dimpld 
dingle  :  dingl 
dimied :  dind 
dipped  :  dipt 
directive  :  directiv 
disabuse  :  disabuze 
disagreeable :  disagreeabl* 
disappeared :  disappeard 
disarrayed :  disarrayd 
disavowed :  disavow'd 
disbelieve  :  disbeliev 
disbelieved :  disbelievd 
disburden :  disburdn 
disburdened :  disburdend 
disbursed:  disburst 
discernible :  discernibl 
discerned :  discernd 
discipline :  disciplin 
disclaimed :  disclaimd 
disclose ;  discloze 
disclosure :  disclozure 
discolor  :  disculor 
discolored,  -oured :  disculord 
discomfit :  discumfit 
discomfort :  discumfort 
discourage :  discurage 


discourteous :  discurteous 
discourtesy :  discurtesy 
discover  :  discuver 

discovered :  discuverd 
discovery :  discuvery 
discreditable  :  discreditabl 
discriminative  ;  discrimiuativ 
discursive ;  discursiv 
discussed:  discust 
discussive :  discussiv 
disdained :  disdaind 
disembarked :  disembarkt 
disembarrassed :  disembarrasl 
disemboweled :  disemboweld 
disentangle;  disentangl 
disentangled :  disenUnigld 
disesteemed     disesteemd 
disfavor,  disfavour  :  disfavor 
disfavored,  disfavoured :  disfa- 

vord 
disguise :  disguize 
dishearten  :  dishartn 
disheartened :  dishartnd 
dished :  disht 
disheveled :  disheveld 
dishono7-ed,  dislionoured :  dis- 
honord 
disinterred :  disinterd 
disjunctive  :  disjunctiv 
dismantle  :  dismantl 
dismantled :  dismanild 
dismembered :  dismemberd 
dismissed :  dismist 
dismissive  :  dismissiv 
dispatch  :  dispach 
dispelled :  dispeld 
dispensable  :  dispensabl 
dispensed :  dispenst 
dispersive;  riispersiv 
displayed :  displayd 
displeasure  :  displr-zure 
displobive  :  displosiv 
dispossessed :  dispossest 
disputable  :  disputabl 
disreputable  ;  disreputabl 
dissemble  ;  dissembl 
dissembled :  dissembld 
dissoluble  ;  dissolubl 
dissolvable  ;  dissolvabl 
dissolve  :  dissolv 
dissolved :  dissolvd 
dissuasive  :  dissuasiv 
dissyllable :   dissyllabl 
distaff  :  distaf 
disiained :  distaind 
distempered :  distemperd 
distensible  :  distensibl 
distill,  distil  :  distil 
distilled :  distild 
distinctive  :  distinctiv 
distinguishable  :  distinguishabl 
distinguished :  distinguish! 
distractive  :  distractiv 
distrained :  distraind 
distressed :  distrest 
distributive  :  riistributiv 
disturbed :  disturbd 
disuse,  V.  :  disuze 
ditched :  dicht 
divisible  :  divisibl 
docile :  docil 
docked :  dockt 
doctrine :  doctrin 
doff:  dof 
doffed :  doft 
doll :  dol 
dolphin :  dolfin 
domicile  :  domicil 
domiciled :  domicild 
donative :  donativ 
double  :  dubl,  duals 
doubled :  dubld 
doublet ;  dublet 
doubloon  :  dubloon 
doubt :  dout 
doubtful :  doutful 
dove :  duv 
dowered :  dowerd 
dozen  :  duzn 
drabble :  drabl 
draff :  draf 
draft,  draught :  draft 
dragged :  dragd 
draggle  :  dragl 
draggled :  drogld 
dragooned  :  dragoovd 
draught,  dralt :  draft 
dread  :  dred 
dreadful :  dredful 
dreamed :  dreamd 
dreamt :  dremt 
dredged  :  dredgd 
drenched  :  drencht 
dressed :  drest 
dribble  :  dribl 
dribbled :  dribld 
driblet,  dribblet :  driblei 
drill :  dril 
drilled :  drild 
dripped :  dript 
driven :  drivn 
drizzle  :  drizl 
drizzled :  drizld 
dropped :  dropt 
drowned :  drownd 
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drugged :  dnigd 
drummed:  drumd 
ducked :  duckt 
ductile :  ductil 
duelist,  duellist :  duelist 
dull :  dul,  duls 
dulled:  d>ild 
dumb :  dum 
durable  :  durabi 
dutiable :  dutiabl 
dwarfed :  dwarf t 
dwell :  dwel 
dwelled,  dwelt :  dioelt 
dwindle  :  dwindi 
dwindled :  dwindld 


E. 


eagle :  eagl 

cared :  card 

earl :  erl 

early ;  erly 

earn  :  ern 

earned :  enid 

earnest :  eriiest 

earniugs  :  eruinga 

earth  :  erth 

earthen  ;  erthen 

earthling  ;  erthling 

earthly  :  erthly 

eatable :  eatabl 

eale7i :  eain 

ebb  :  eb 

ebbed :  ebd 

eclipse :  eclipa 

eclipsed:  eclipst 

eclogue  :  eclog 

-erf  =  d :  d 

-ed  =  t:t 

edged  :  edgd 

ettable  :  effabl 

elf ective  :  etfectlv 

efectual :  effectual 

effrontery  :  effruntery 

effuse  :  effuze 

effusive  :  effusiv 

egg  :  eg 

egged :  egd 

elapse  :  elaps 

elapsed :  elupst 

elective  :  electiv 

electrifiable ;  electrifiabl 

eleven  :  elevn 

eligible  :  eligibl 

ellipse ;  ellips 

elusive  :  elusiv 

embarked :  embarkt 

embarrassed :  embarrast 

embellished :  evibellisht 

embezzle  :  embezl 

embezzled:  embezld 

embossed  :  enibost 

emboweled,  embowelled :  embow- 

eld 
embou-ered:  embowerd 
embroidered :  embroiderd 
embroiled:  embroild 
emphasis  :  emfasis 
emphasize  :  eml'asize 
emphatic  ;  emfatie 
employed :  employd 
empurple  :  empurpl 
emulsive  :  eraulsiv 
enactive  ;  enactiv 
e7iameled,  enamelled :  enameld 
encamped :  encampt 
encircle :  encircl 
encircled :  encircld 
encompass  :  encumpas 
encompassed :  encumpast 
encountered:  encounterd 
encourage  :  encurage 
encroached:  encroacht 
encumbered:  encumberd 
endeared :  endeard 
endeavor,  endeavour :  endevor 
endeavored,  endeavoured:  endev- 

ord 
endowed:  endnwd 
endurable  :  endurabl 
enfeeble  :  enfeebl 
enfeebled :  enfeebld 
enfeoff:  enfef 
enfeoffed :  en f eft 
engendered  :  engenderd 
engine  :  engiu 
enginery :  enginry 
engrained :  engraind 
engulfed :  engulft 
enjoyed  :  enjoyd 
enkindle :  enkindl 
enough  :  enuf 
enravished:  enravisht 
enriched. :  enricht 
enroll,  enrol :  enrol 
enrolled :  en  raid 
ensanguine  :  ensanguin 
ensealed  :  ensrald 
entailed:  enlaild 
entangle  :  entangl 
entangled :  entangld 


entered:  enterd 
entertained  :  enlertaind 
entrance,  v.  :  entranse 
entranced :  entrunst 
entrapped :  entrapt 
enunciative  :  euuuciativ 
enveloped :  envelopt 
envenomed :  envenomd 
epaulet,  epaulette  :  epaulet 
ephemera  :  efemera 
ephemeral :  efemeral 
epigraph  :  epigraf 
epilogue  :  epilog 
epitaph  :  epitaf 
equable  :  equabl 
equaled,  equalled :  equald 
equipped:  equipt 
equitable  :  equitabl 
erasable  :  erasabl 
ermine  :  ermin 
erosive  :  erosiv 
err  :  er 
erred :  erd 
eruptive  :  eruptiv 
eschewed:  eschewd 
established :  establisht 
estimable  :  estimabl 
etch  :  ech 
etched  :  echt 
euphemism  :  eufemism 
euphemistic  :  eufemistic 
euplionic  :  eufonic 
eupliony :  eufony 
euphuism;  eufuism 
evasive  :  evasiv 
evincive :  evinciv 
evitable  :  evitabl 
evolve :  evolv 
evolved:  evolrd 
examine  :  exauiin 
examined:  examind 
exceptionable  :  exceptionabl 
excessive  :  excessiv 
excitable :  exeitabl 
exclusive  :  exclusiv 
excretive :  excretiv 
excursive  :  excursiv 
excusable  :  excuzabl 
excuse,  v. :  excuze 
execrable :  execrabl 
executive  :  executiv 
exercise :   exercize 
exhaustible  :  exhaustibl 
exorcise :  exorcize 
expansible  :  expansibl 
expansive  :  expansiv 
expelled :  expeld 
expensive :  expensiv 
expiable :  expiabl 
explainable :  explainabl 
explained:  explaind 
expletive  :  expletiv 
explicative  :  explicativ 
explosive  :  explosiv 
expressed :  exprest 
expressive :  expressiv 
expugnable  :  expugnabl 
expulsive  :  expulsiv 
exquisite :  exquisit 
extensible :  extensibl 
extensive  :  extensiv 
extivguished  :  extinguisht 
extolled:  extold 
extractive :  extractiv 
extricable  :  extricabl 
eye :  ey 


factitive  :  factitiv 
fagged :  fagd 
failed :  faild 
fallible:  fallibl 
faltered :  falterd 
famine  :  famin 
famished :  faniisht 
farewell :  farewel 
farmed:  farmd 
fascicle :  fascicl 
fashionable :  fashionabl 
fashioned :  fashiond 
fastened  :  fastend 
fathered :  fatherd 
fathomed :  fathomd 
fathomable  :  fathomabl 
fattened :  f attend 
favor,  favour :  favor 
favored :  favord 
favorite :  favorit 
f aimed:  fawnd 
feared  :  feard 
feasible  :  feasibl 
feather :  fether 
feathered  :  fetherd 
feathery  :  fethery 
febrile  :  febril 
federative  :  federativ 
feeble  :  feebl 
feign  :  fein 
feigned  :  feind 
feminine ;  feminin 
fence  :  fense 


fermentative :  fermentativ 

fertile  :  fertil 

festive :  festiv 

fetch :  fech 

fetched:  fecht 

fevered :  feverd 

fiber,  fibre  :  fiber 

fiibered  :  fiberd 

fibrine  :  fibrin 

fickle  :  fickl 

fiddle:  fidl 

fiddled :  fidtd 

fidgeting,  fidgetting :  fidgeting 

fierce :  fierse 

filched:  filcht 

fill:  fil 

filled :  fild 

filliped :  fillipt 

filtered :  filterd 

fingered :  fingerd 

finished :  finisht 

fished:  fisht 

fissile :  flseil 

fixed:  fixt 

fizz  :  fiz 

fiizzed :  fizd 

flagged  :  flagd 

flapped :  flapt 

flashed :  flashl 

flattened :  flattend 

flattered :  flallerd 

flavor,  flavour  :  flavor 

flavored,  flavoured:  flavord 

flawed :  flawd 

fledged :  fledgd 

fleered :  fleerd 

fleshed :  flesht 

flexible  :  flexibl 

flexile :  flexil 

flinched  -  flincht 

flogged :  flagd 

floored :  floord 

floundered :  flnunderd 

flourish  :  flurish 

flourished :  flni'isht 

flushed :  flushi 

flustered :  flusterd 

fluttered :  flutterd 

fluxed :  fluxt 

rtuxible  :  fluxibl 

foaled  :  foald 

foamed :  foumd 

fobbed :  fobd 

focused  :  focust 

foible  :  foibl 

faded:  foild 

followed :  folloiod 

fondle  :  fondl 

fondled :  fondld 

fooled :  foold 

forbade  :  forbad 

forbidden  ;  forbidn 

forcible  :  forcibl 

foregone :  f Oregon 

forehead  :  forhed 

foreign  :  foren 

foreigner :  forener 

forewarned :  forewarnd 

forgive :  forgiv 

forgiveness ;  forgivness 

forgone :  f organ 

formative  :  formativ 

formed :  formd 

formidable  :  formidabl 

fosse,  foss :  foss 

fostered :  fosterd 

fouled :  fmdd 

foundered :  founderd 

foxed :  foxt 

fragile  :  fragil 

freckle  :  f reckl 

freckled  :  freckld 

freeze :  freez 

freshened:  freshend 

fribble :  f ribbl 

friend  :  frend 

frieze  :  friez 

frightened :  frightend 

frill:  fril 

frilled  :  frild 

frisked :  friskt 

frittered :  fritterd 

frizz  :  friz 

frizzed  :  frizd 

frizzle  :  frizl 

frizzled :  frizld 

frolicked  :  frolickl 

frolicsome :  frolicsum 

front :  frunt 

frowned :  frownd 

fugitive  ;  fugitiv 

fulfill,  fulfil :  fulfil 

fulfilled :  fulfild 

full:  ful 

fulled :  fidd 

fulsome  :  fulsum 

fumble :  f umbl 

fumbled :  fumbld 

furbished :  furbisht 

furled :  furld 

furlough  :  furlo 

furloughed :  furloed 

furnished :  furnisht 

furthered :  furtherd 

furtive  :  furtiv 


furze :  furz 
fuse  :  fuze 
fusible :  fuzibl 
fusion :  fuzion 
fussed :  fust 
futile :  futil 
fuzz :  fuz 


G. 

gabbed:  gabd 

gabble :  gabl 

gabbled:  gabbld 

gaff:  gaf 

gaffle :  gafl 

gagged:  gagd 

ga  ined :  gaind 

galled:  guild 

gamble  :  gambl 

gambled:  gambld 

gamesome :  gamesutn 

garble  :  garbl 

garbled  :  garbld 

gardened  :  gardend 

gargle  :  gargl 

gargled:  gargld 

garnered:  garnerd 

gashed  :  gasht 

gasped:  gaspt 

gauze :  gauz 

gazelle,  gazel :  gazel 

gazette  :  gazet 

gelatine,  gelatin :  gelatin 

gendered:  genderd 

genitive  :  genitiv 

gentle :  gentl 

gentleman :  gentlman 

genuine  :  genuin 

geographer  :  geografer 

geographic  :  geografic 

geography:  geografy 

ghastliness :  gastlineas 

ghastly  :  gastly 

ghost :  gost 

giggle  :  gigl 

gill:  gil 

girfUe  :  girdl 

girdled :  girdld 

give:  giv 

given  :  givn 

gladsome :  gladsum 

gleamed :  gleamd 

gleaned:  gleand 

glimpse  :  g'.imps 

glimpsed:  glimpst 

glistered :  glisterd 

glittered :  glitterd 

gloomed:  gtoomd 

glycerine,  glycerin  :  glycerin 

glyph  :  glyf 

gnarled:  gnarld 

gnawed:  gnaud 

gobble  :  gobl 

gobbled :  gobld 

godhead :  godhed 

goggle  :  gogl 

goggled :  gogld 

goiter,  goitre :  goiter 

gone  :  gon 

good-by,  good-bye :  good-by 

gotten :  gotn 

govern :  guvem 

governed :  guvernd 

governess :  guvernesa 

government :  guvernment 

governor :  guveruor 

grabbed :  grabd 

graff  :  graf 

grained :  graind 

granite  :  granit 

grasped:  graspt 

grease,  v. :  greaz,  greaae 

greased :  greazd,  greast 

griddle  :  gridl 

grieve  :  griev 

grieved :  grievd 

grill :  gril 

grilled :  grild 

gripped :  gript 

grizzle  :  grizl 

grizzled :  grizld 

groomed :  groonid 

groove :  groov 

grooved:  groovd 

grouped :  groupt 

groveled:  groveld 

growled :  growld 

grubbed :  grubd 

grudged :  grudgd 

grumble :  grumbl 

grumbled :  grumbld 

guarantee  :  garaiitee 

guaranty :  garanty 

guard  :  gard 

guardian .  gardian 

guess :  gess 

guessed:  gest 

guest :  gest 

guild :  gild 

guilt :  gilt 

guilty  :  gilty 

guise  :  guize 


gxdfed:  gulft 
gulped :  gtilpt 
gurgle:  gurgl 
gurgled:  gurgld 
gushed :  gusht 
guzzle :  guzl 
guzzled  :  guzld 


H. 


habitable :  habltabl 

hacked  :  hackt 
hackle :  hackl 
hackled:  hackld 
haggle :  hagl 
haggled :  hagld 
hailed:  haild 
hallowed:  halloicd 
haltered :  hallerd 
halve  :  halv,  halvs 
halved:  halvd 
hampered :  hamperd 
handcuff  :  handcuf 
handcuffed :  handcuft 
handsome  :  handsum 
hanged:  hangd 
happed:  hapt 
happened  :  happend 
harangue  :  harang 
harangued:  harcngd 
harassed:  harast 
harbor,  harbour  :  harbor 
harbored,  harboured :  harbord- 
harked :  harkt 
harmed :  harmd 
harnessed:  /larnest 
harped:  harpt 
harrowed :  harrowd 
hashed  :  hasht 
hatch  :  hach 
hatched :  hacht 
hatchment :  hachment 
haughty :  hauty 
hauled :  hauld 
have  :  hav 

havock,  havoc :  havoc- 
havocked:  havockt 
hawked:  hawkt 
head :  hed 
headache  :  hedake 
headland :  hedland 
headlong  :  hedlong 
healed:  heald 
health :  helth 
healthy :  helthy 
heaped:  heapt 
heard:  herd 
hearken :  barken 
hearkened:  harkend 
hearse :  herse 
hearsed:  herst 
heart :  hart 
hearth :  harth 
hearty :  harty 
heather :  hether 
heave :  heav 
heaved:  heavd 
heaven:  heven 
heaves :   heavs 
heavy :  hevy 
hedged:  hedgd 
heeled :  heeld 
heifer  :  hefer 
heightened :  heightend 
hell:  hel 
helped:  helpt 
helve :  helv 
hence :  hense 

hermaphrodite :  hermaf rodite- 
hiccough,  hiccup :  hiccof, 
hiccup 
hiccoughed,  hiccupped:  hiccof  t^ 
hiccupt 
hidden :  hidn 
hill:  hil 
hilled:  hild 
hindered :  hinderd 
hipped:  hipt 
hissed:  hist 
hitch :  hich 
hatched:  hicht 
hobble :  hobl 
homestead :  homested 
honey:  huney 
honeyed :  huneyd 
honied :  hunied 
honor,  honour :  honor 
honorable,  honourable :  honor- 

abl 
honored,  honoured:  honord 
hoodwinked  :  hoodwinkt 
hoofed :  hooft 
hooked:  hookt 
hooped:  hoopt 
hooping-cough :  hooping-cot 
hopped:  hopt 
horned :  hornd 
horbgraphy :  horografy 
horrible :  horribl 
horsed :  horst 
hortative :  hortativ 
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hospitable :  hospitabi 

hough,  hock :  hock 

house,  V. :   houz 

housed :  houzd 

housing :  hoiiziiig 

howled:  howld 

huff:  huf 

Jiuffed:  hnft 

hugged:  hiigd 

hiunble :  humbl 

humbled:  liumbld 

liumor,  humour :  humor 

humored,  humoured:  humord 

humped:  humpt 

husked:  huski 

hustle  :  hustl 

hustled  •  hustld 

hutch :  huch 

hulched :  hucht 

hydrography  :  liydrografy 

hydrophobia :  hydrofobia 

hyphen :  hyfen 

hyphened:  hyfend 

hypocrite :  bypocrit 


icicle :  icicl 
iU:  il 

illative :  illativ 
illness :  iluess 
illusive  :  illusiv 
illustrative :  illustrativ 
imaginable :  imaginabl 
imaginative :  imagiuativ 
imagine :  imagin 
imagined :  imagmd 
imbecile  :  imbecil 
inibittered:  imbitterd 
imbrowned :  imbrownd 
imitative  :  imitativ 
immeasurable :  imniezurabl 
impaired:  impaird 
impassive  :  impassiv 
impeached :  impeacht 
impelled :  impeld 
imperative :  imperativ 
imperilled :  imperild 
implacable :  implacabl 
impossible :  impossibl 
impoverished :  impoverisht 
impressed:  imprest 
impressive :  impressiv 
impulsive :  impulsiv 
inaccessible :  iuaccessibl 
inactive:  inactiv 
incensed :  incenst 
incentive  :  incentiv 
inceptive  :  iuceptiv 
inclose :  incloze 
inclusive  :  inclusiv 
increased:  incre.ast 
incurred:  inciird 
indexed :  indext 
indicative :  indicativ 
indorsed:  indorst 
inferred:  inferd 
infinite :  infiiiit 
infixed:  i/tfixt 
inflective :  inflectiv 
inflexive  :  inflexiv 
informed:  informd 
infuse  :  infuze 
inked :  inkt 
inn :  in 
inned :  iiid 
inquisitive :  inquisitiv 
installed:  installd 
instead  :  insted 
instinctive :  instinctiv 
instructive :  instructiv 
inteUigible :  intelligibl 
interleave ;  interleav 
interleaved :  interleavd 
interlinked :  inierlinki 
intermeddle :  intermedl 
interrogative :  interrogativ 
interspersed :  intersperst 
intestine  :  intestin 
intrusive :  intrusiv 
inurned:  inurnd 
invective :  invectiv 
inventive :  inveutiv 
involve :  involv 
involved :  involvd 
inweave  :  inweav 
inwrapped .  inwrapt 
iodine :  iodin 
irksome :  irksum 
irritative :  irritativ 
island :  iland 
isle  :  ile 
islet :  ilet 
itch :  ich 
itched;  icht 
iterative :  iterativ 


jabbered  :  jabberd 
jail,  gaol :  jail 
jailed :  jaild 
jammed:  jamd 
jarred :  jard 
jasmine  :  jasmin 
jealous :  jelous 
jealousy :  jelousy 
jeered  :  jeerd 
jeopard  :  jepard 
jeopardy  :  jepardy 
jerked :  jerkt 
jessamine :  jessamin 
jibbed :  jibd 
joggle:  jogl 
joggled :  jogld 
joitied :  joind 
jostle  :  jostl 
jostled :  jostld 
journal :  jurnal 
journalism :  jurualism 
journalist ;  jurnalist 
journey  :  jurney 
journeyed :  joumeyd 
joust,  just :  just 
judicative  :  judicativ 
juggle:  jugl 
juggled :  jugld 
jumble  ;  jumbl 
jumbled :  jumbld 
jungle :  jungl 
justifiable  :  justifiabl 
juvenile :  juveuil 


keelhauled :  keelhauld 
kettle:  ketl 
key,  quay :  key 
kidnapped :  kidnapt 
kill:  kil 
killed:  kild 
kindle ;  kindl 
kindled:  kiyidld 
kissed:  kist 
kitchen :  kichen 
knell :  knel 
knuckle  :  knuckl 
knuckled:  knuckid 


labor,  labour :  labor 

labored,  laboured  :  labord 

lacked:  lackt 

lamb :  lam 

lanched:  lancht 

languished :  languisht 

lapse :  laps 

lapsed:  lapst 

lashed:  lasht 

latch :  lach 

latched:  lacht 

lathered  :  latherd 

laudable :  laudabl 

laugh  :  laf 

laughable :  lafabl 

laughed:  lajl 

laughter :  lafter 

launched:  launcht 

laxative :  laxativ 

lead  {metal) :  led 

leaden :  ledeu 

league  :  leag 

leagued:  leagd 

leaked:  leakt 

leaned:  leand,  lent 

leaped,  leapt :  leapt,  lept 

learn :  lern 

learned :  lern-ed,  lernd 

learning :  lerning 

learnt:  lerni 

leased:  least 

leather :  lether 

leathern :  lethern 

leave  :  leav 

leaven :  leven 

leavened :  levend 

leered:  leerd 

legible  :  legibl 

legislative  :  legislativ 

lenitive :  lenitiv 

leopard :  lepard 

lessened:  lessend 

leveled,  levelled :  leveld 

leveling,  levelling :  leveling 

lexicographer :  lexicografer 

lexicography :  lexicografy 

liable  :  liabl 

libeled,  libelled :  libeld 

libertine :  libertin 

licensed:  licenst 

lighten :  lightu 

lightened  :  lightnd 


limb :  lim 
lipped :  lipt 
lisped:  lispt 
limped :  limpt 
listeiied :  listend 
lithograph :  lithograf 
lithographed :  lithografi 
lithographer :  lithografer 
lithography :  lithografy 
little:  litl 
live ;  liv 
lived:  livd 
livelong :  livlong 
loathsome  :  loathsum 
locked  :  lockt 
loitered:  loiterd 
looked :  lookt 
loomed:  loomd 
looped:  loopt 
loosed:  host 
loosened:  loosend 
lopped :  lopt 
lovable  :  luvabl 
love  :  luv 
loved:  luvd 
lovely :  luvly 
lucrative :  lucrativ 
luff:  luf 
luffed:  luft 
lull:  lul 
lulled:  luld 
lumped:  lumpt 
lustre,  luster :  luster 
lymph :  lymf 
lymphatic  :  lymfatic 
lynched:  lyncht 


M. 


mailed:  maild 

maimed:  maimd 

maintained:  maintaind 

maize :  maiz 

malleable :  malleabl 

mailed :  malld 

manacle :  manacl 

maneuver,  ruanoeuvre  :  maneuver 

maneuvered,manoeuvred:  maneu- 

verd 
marched:  marchi 
marked:  markt 
marveled,  marvelled :  murveld 
marvelous,  marvellous :  marvel- 
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masculine :  masculin 

masked:  maskt 

massive  :  massiv 

mastered:  maslerd 

match  :  mach 

matched:  macht 

materialise,  materialize :  materi- 
alize 

meadow  :  medow 

meager,  meagre :  meager 

meant :  ment 

measles :  measls 

measurable :  mezurabl 

measure :  mezure 

measured:  mezured 

meddle  :  medl 

vied  died:  medld 

meddlesome :  medlsum 

medicine :  mediciu 

meditative :  meditativ 

melancholy :  melancoly 

memorable :  memorabl 

memorialise,  memorialize :  memo- 
rialize 

mephitic  :  mefitic 

mephitis :  mefitis 

mercantile  :  mercantil 

merchandise :  merchandize 

merchantable :  merchautabl 

merged:  mergd 

meshed:  mesht 

messed:  mest 

metamorphose  :  metamorfose 

metamorphosis  :  metamorfosis 

metaphysics  :  metafysics 

metre,  meter  :  meter 

mettle  :  metl 

mettled  :  metld 

mettlesome  :  metlsum 

mewled :  mewld 

middle  :  midl 

middling :  midling 

mildewed :  mildewd 

mill :  mil 

milled:  mild 

mimicked :  mimickt 

miracle :  niiracl 

misbecome  :  misbecum 

miserable  :  miserabl 

misgive  :  misgiv 

missile  :  missil 

missive  :  missiv 

mistletoe  :  mistltoe 

misuse,  v. :  misuze 

mitre,  miter  :  miter 

mocked:  mockt 

money  ;  muuey 


monitive  :  monitiv 
monk :  munk 
monkey :  munkey 
monkish :  munkish 
monograph  :  monograf 
monologue  :  mouolog 
monosyllable  :  monosyllabl 
moored :  moord 
mossed:  most 
motive  :  motiv 
mouse,  V.  :  mouz 
mouser :  mouzer 
movable  :  movabl 
mowed:  mowd 
muddle  :  mudl 
muff :  muf 
muffed :  muft 
muffle  :  muti 
muffled:  mufld 
mulched :  mulcht 
munible  :  mumbl 
mumbled:  mumbld 
munched :  niuncht 
murdered :  murderd 
murmured :  murmurd 
muscle :  muscl 
mutable :  mutabl 
muzzle ;  muzl 
muzzled:  muzld 
myrtle :  myrtl 


N. 


nabbed :  nabd 

nailed:  naild 

naphtha :  naptha,  naftha 

narrative :  narrativ 

narrowed :  narrowd 

native  :  nativ 

neared  :  neard 

needle :  needl 

negative :  negativ 

nephew  :  nevew,  nefew 

nephritic  :  nef  ritic 

nerve  :  nerv 

nerved:  nervd 

nestle  :  nestl 

nestled :  nestld 

nettle  :  netl 

neutralise  :  neutralize 

newfangled  :  newfangld 

newfashioned :  newfasbiond 

nibble  :  nibl 

nibbled :  nibld 

nicked:  nickt 

nipple :  uipl 

nitre,  niter  :  niter 

noddle  :  nodi 

nominative  :  nominativ 

notable :  notabl 

notch  :  noch 

notched :  nocht 

nourish  :  nurish 

nourished :  nurisht 

nozzle,  nosle  ;  nozl 

nubile :  nubil 

null :  nul 

numb  :  num 

numskull :  numskul 

nursed :  nurst 

nutritive  :  nutritiv 

nuzzle :  nuzl 

nymph  :  nymf 


oaken :  oaken 

objective :  objectir 

observable  :  observabl 

observe  :  observ 

observed  :  observd 

obtainable  :  obtainabl 

obtained :  obtaind 

obtrusive  :  obtrusiv 

occurred  :  occurd 

odd  :  od 

offence,  offense  :  offense 

offensive :  offensiv 

offered:  offerd 

ogre,  oger :  oger 

olive  :  oliv 

once  :  onse 

ooze :  ooz 

oozed  :  oozd 

opened  :  opend 

ophidian  :  ofidian 

ophthalmic :  ofthalmic 

ophthalmy  :  ofthalmy 

opposite  :  opposit 

opjnessed:  oppi'cst 

oppressive :  oppressiv 

optative  :  optativ 

oracle  :  oracl 

orbed  :  orbd 

ordered :  orderd 

organise,  organize :  organize 

orphan  :  orfan 


orthographer :  orthografer 
orthographic  :  orthografic 
orthography  :  orthografy 
ostracise,  ostracize :  ostracize 
outlive :  outliv 
outspread  :  outspred 
outstretch  :  outstrech 
outstretched :  outstrechi 
outwalked:  outwalkt 
overawe :  overaw 
overawed :  overawd 
overpassed :  overpast 
overspread :  overspred 
owe :  ow 
owed  :  owd 
owned :  ownd 
oxide,  oxid :  oxid 


packed :  packt 
pack-thread  :  pack-thred 
paddle  :  padl 
paddled :  padld 
padlocked :  padlockt 
pained :  poind 
paired :  paird 
palaeography  :  palaeografy 
palatable  :  palatabl 
palatine  :  palatin 
palled :  palld 
palliative  .  palliativ 
palmed :  palmd 
palpable  :  palpabl 
paltered :  palterd 
pampered :  pamperd 
pamphlet :  pamflet 
pandered:  panderd 
paneled,  panelled :  paneld 
panicle  :  panicl 
panicled  :  panicld 
pantograph  :  pantograf 
papered :  paperd 
parable :  parabl 
paragraph  :  paragraf 
paragraphed :  paragraft 
paralleled :  paralleld 
paranymph  :  paranymf 
paraphernalia  ;  parafernalla 
paraphrase  :  parafrase 
paraphrast :  parafrast 
parboiled :  parboild 
parceled,  parcelled :  parceld 
parched :  parcht 
pardonable  :  pardonabl 
pardoned  :  pardond 
parleyed :  parleyd 
parliament :  parlament 
parsed :  parst 
partible :  partibl 
participle  :  participl 
particle  :  particl 
partitive  :  partitiv 
passable :  passabl 
])assed,  past :  past 
passive  :  passiv 
patch  :  pach 
patched :  pacht 
patrolled :  patrold 
patterned :  patternd 
pavilioned :  paviliond 
pawed :  pawd 
pawned :  pawnd 
payable  :  payabl 
peaceable :  peaceabl 
peached :  peacht 
pealed :  peald 
pearl :  perl 
peasant :  pezant 
peasantry  :  pezantrjA 
pease,  peas :  peas 
pebble  :  pebl 
peccable :  peccabl 
pecked :  peckt 
pedagogue  :  pedagog 
peddle :  pedl 
peddled. :  pedld 
peddler  :  pedler 
peduncle  :  pedunol 
peeled :  peeld 
jjeeped :  peepit 
peered :  peerd 
pegged :  pegd 
pell :  pel 
pellicle  :  pellicl 
pell-mell :  pel-mel 
pence :  pense 

pencilled,  penciled :  pendld 
penetrable  :  penetrabl 
penetrative  :  penetrativ 
penned :  pend 
pensile  :  pensil 
pensioned, :  pensiond 
pensive  :  pensiv 
people  :  peplc 
peppered :  jicpperd 
perceivable :  perceivabl 
perceive  :  perceiv 
perceived :  perceivd 
perceptible  :  perceptibl 
perceptive  :  perceptiv 


M. 


Cll 
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perched  :  percht 
perfectible  ;  perfectibl 
perfective  :  perfectiv 
perforative  :  pevforativ 
performable  :  performabl 
performed:  perform d 
perilled,  periled :  perild 
periphery  :  perifery 
periphrase  :  perifrase 
periplirastic  :  perifrastic 
perishable  :  perishabl 
perished :  perish  I 
periwigged :  periivigd 
periwinkle  ;  perivviukl 
perked :  perkt 
permeable  :  permeabl 
permissible  :  permissibl 
permissive  :  permissiv 
perplexed:  perplex! 
perquisite  :  perquisit 
personable :  personabl 
perspective  :  perspectiv 
perspirable :  perspirabl 
persuadable  :  persuadabl 
persuasive  :  persuasiv 
pertained :  pertnind 
perturbed :  perturbd 
pervasive  :  pervasiv 
perversive  :  perversiv 
pervertible  :  pervertibl 
pestered :  pesterd 
pestle :  pestl 
petit,  petty :  petty 
petitioned :  petitiond 
petrifactive  :  petrifactiv 
ph:  f 

phaeton  :  faeton 
pliahusterian  :  falansterian 
phalanstery  :  falanstery 
phalanx  ;  falanx 
phantasm  :  fantasm 
phantasmagoria :  fastasmagoria 
phantom  :  fantom 
pliarmacy  :  farmacy 
pharynx  :  farynx 
pliase  :  fase 
piieasant :  fezant 
phenix  :  fenix 
phenomenal :  fenomecal 
phenomenon :  fenomenon 
phial,  vial :  fial,  vial 
philander :  filander 
philanthropic  :  filanthropic 
philanthropist :  filantliropist 
philanthropy  :  filanthropy 
philharmonic :  lilharmonic 
philippic  :  filippio 
philologer  :  filologer 
philological :  filological 
philologist :  filologist 
philology :  filology 
pliilomel :  filomel 
philopena ;  filopena 
philosopher :  iilosofer 
philosophic ;  filosofic 
philosophize  :  iilosofize 
philosophy  :  filosofy 
phlebotomy     flebotomy 
phlegm  :  iiegm 
phlegmatic :  flegmatic 
phlox :  flox 

phoenix,  plienix  :  foenix,  fenix 
phonetic  ;  f  onetic 
phonetist :  fonetist 
phonic  :  fonic 
phonograph :  fonograf 
phonographer  :  fonografer 
plionographic  :  fonografic 
phonography :  fouografy 
phonologic  :  fonologic 
phonologist:  fonoiogist 
plionology :  fonology 
phonotypy :  fonotypy 
phosphate  :  fosfate 
phosphoric :  fosforic 
phosphorus :  f osforus 
photograph  :  f otograf 
photograplied :  fotograft 
photographer  ;  fotografer 
photographic  :  fotografic 
photography :  fotografy 
photometer  :  fotometer 
photometry  :  f  otometry 
phototype  :  fctotype 
phrase  :  frase 
phraseology  ;  fraseology 
phrenologist :  Irenologlst 
phrenology ;  frenology 
phrensy,  frenzy:  frenzy 
phylactery  :  fylactery 
physic  ;  fysic 
physical :  fysical 
physician :  fysician 
physicist ;  fysicist 
p/ti/sicled :  fysicld 
pliysics :  fysics 
physiognomist :  fysiognomist 
pliysiognomy :  fysiognomy 
physiologic :  fysiologic 
physiologist:  fysiologist 
physiology :  fysiology 
phytography :  fytografy 
phytology  :  t'ytology 
picked:  picli 


pickle :  pickl 

pickled:  pickld 

picnicked :  picnickt 

pilfered :  pilferd 

pill :  pil 

pilloiced :  pillowd 

pimped:  pimpt 

pimple  :  pinipl 

pimpled:  pimpld 

pinned :  pind 

pinched:  pincht 

pinioned:  piniond 

pinked :  pinkt 

pinnacle  :  pinnacl 

pintle :  pintl 

pioneered:  pioneerd 

pished:  pisht 

pitch ;  pich 

pitched :  picht 

pitcher  ;  picher 

pitchy :  pichy 

pitiable  :  pitiabi 

placable :  placabl 

plained:  plaind 

plaintiff :  plaintif 

plaintive  ;  plaintiv 

planked :  plankt 

planned:  plund 

plashed  :  plasht 

plastered:  plasterd 

plausible:  plausibl 

plausive  :  plausiv 

played:  ptayd 

pleasant :  plezant 

pleasurable  :  plezurabl 

pleasure  :  plezure 

pledged:  pledgd 

pliable  :  pliabl 

plough,  plow  :  plow 

plover :  pluver 

plow ;  see  plough 

plowable  :  plowabl 

plowed:  plowd 

plucked:  pluckt 

plugged :  plugd 

plumb  :  plum 

plumbed :  plumd 

plumber,  plummer  :  plummer 

plumbing,  plumming  :  plumming 

plumb-line  :  plum-liue 

plumped :  plnmpt 

plundered:  plunderd 

poached :  poacht 

poisoned :  poisond 

polished :  polisht 

polygraph  :  polygraf 

polygraphy :  polygrafy 

polysyllable  :  polysyllabl 

pommel,  pummel :  pummel 

pommeled :  piimmeld 

ponderable :  ponderabl 

pondered :  ponderd 

pontiff :  pontif 

poodle  :  poodl 

popped :  popt 

porphyritic ;  porfyritio 

porphyry  :  porfyry 

portable  ;  portabl 

portioned:  portiond 

portrayed :  portrnyd 

positive :  positiv 

possessed:  possest 

possessive  :  possessiv 

possible  :  possibl 

potable  :  potabl 

pottle  :  potl 

pouched :  poxicht 

poured:  pourd 

powdered :  powderd 

practicable  :  practicabl 

practise  :  practis 

practised .  practist 

pranked :  prankt 

prattle  :  pratl 

prattled:  pratld 

prattler  :  pratler 

prayed:  prayd 

preached :  preacht 

preamble :  preambl 

precative  :  precativ 

preceptive :  preceptiv 

preclusive :  preclusiv 

preconceive :  preconceiv 

precursive :  precursiv 

predestine  :  predestin 

predestined :  predesiind 

predetermine  :  predetermin 

predetermined :  predeiermind 

predlcable :  predicabl 

predictive  :  predictiv 

preened :  preend 

pre-established :  pre-establishi 

preferable  :  preferabl 

preferred :  preferd 

prefigurative  :  prefigurativ 

prefixed :  prefixi 

prehensile  :  prehensil 

prelusive :  prelusiv 

premise,  premiss  :  premis 

premise,  v. :  premize 

premised :  premized 

preordained :  preordaind 

preparative  :  preparativ 

prepositive  :  prepositiv 


prepossessed :  prepossest 

prerequisite  :  prerequisit 

prerogative  :  prerogativ 

prescriptive :  prescriptiv 

presentable :  presentabl 

preservative  :  preservativ 

preserve ;  preserv 

preserved :  preservd 

pressed :  prest 

presumable  :  presumabl 

presumptive  :  presumptiv 

pretense,  pretence :  pretense 

preterit,  preterite  :  preterit 

prevailed :  preraild 

preventable :  preventabl 

preventive  :  preventiv 

preyed  !■  preyd 

pricked  :  prickt 

prickle  :  prickl 

primitive  :  primitiv 

principle  :  principl 

principled :  principld 

prinked :  prinkt 

prisoned :  prisond 

pristine :  pristin 

privative  :  privativ 

probable  :  probabl 

probative  :  probativ 

procreative  :  procreativ 

procurable :  procurabl 

producible :  producibl 

productive  :  productiv 

productiveness :  productivness 

professed :  profest 

proffered :  profferd 

profitable  :  prohtabl 

progressed  :  progrest 

progressive  :  progressiv 

prohibitive  :  prohibitiv 

projectile  :  projectil 

prologue  :  prolog 

prolonged :  prolongd 

promise  :  promis 

promised :  promist 

promotive  :  promotiv 

propagable :  propagabl 

propelled :  propeld 

prophecy  :  profecy 

prophesy  :  profesy 

prophet :  profet 
j  prophetess :  profetess 
I  prophetic  ;  profetic 
;  prophylactic  :  prolylactic 
I  proportionable  :  proportionabl 
'  proportioned :  proportiond 

propped :  propt 

propulsive  :  propulsiv 

prescriptive :  proscriptiv 
i  prospective  :  prospectiv 

prospered :  prosperd 

protective  :  protectiv 

protractive  :  protractlv 

protrusive  :  protrusiv 

provable  :  provabl 

provocative :  provocativ 

prowled :  prouid 

jjublished :  publisht 

puckered :  pnckerd 

puddle  :  pudl 

puddled :  pudld 

puddling  :  pudling 

puerile  :  pueril 

puff  :  puf 

pvffed :  pufi 

pull :  pul 

pulled :  puld 

pulsatile  :  pulsatil 

pulsative :  pulsativ 

pulsed:  pulst 

pulverable  :  pulverabl 

pumped :  pumpt 

punched:  puncht 

punishable ;  punishabl 

punished:  punisht 

punitive  :  punitiv 

punned:  pund 

purchasable :  purchasabl 

purgative :  purgativ 

purled :  purtd 

purline,  purlin :  purlin 

purloined :  purloind 

purple  :  purpl 

purpled :  purpld 

purr :  pur 

purred:  purd 

pursed:  purst 

purveyed :  purveyd 

pushed :  pusht 

putative  :  putativ 

putrefactive :  putrefactiv 

puttered:  putterd 

puzzle  :  puzl 

puzzled:  puzld 


Q- 


quacked:  quackt 
quadruple :  quadrupl 
quaff :  quaf 
quaffed:  quaft 


quailed:  quaild 

qualitative  :  qualitativ 

quantitative  :  qnantitativ 

quarreled,  quarrelled :  quarreld 

quarrelsome :  quarrelsum 

quay,  key :  key 

quell :  quel 

quelled :  qucld 

quenched:  quencht 

queue,  cue  :  cue 

quibble  :  quibl 

quibbled :  quibld 

quickened:  quickend 

quiddle :  quid! 

quill :  quil 

quivered:  quiverd 


R. 

racked  :  rackt 
raffle :  rafl 
raffled:  rafld 
railed.:  raild 
rained:  raind 
raise  ;  raiz 
raised:  raizd 
ramble :  rambl 
rambled:  rambld 
rammed:  ramd 
ramped:  rampt 
rancour,  rancor :  rancor 
ranked:  rankl 
rankle  :  rankl 
rankled :  rankld 
ransacked :  ransackt 
ransomed:  ransomd 
rapped,  rapt :  rapt 
rasped  :  raspt 
rattle  :  rati 
rattled :  ratid 
ra leled,  ravelled :  raveld 
raveling,  ravelling :  raveling 
ravened:  ravend 
rarished :  ravishl 
reached  :  reacht 
read  :  red 
ready :  redy 
realm  :  relm 
reaped :  reapt 
reared  :  reard 
reasonable :  reasonabl 
reasoned:  reasond 
rebelled:  rebeld 
receipt :  receit 
receivable :  receivabl 
receive :  receiv 
received:  receivd 
receptive  ;  receptiv 
recoiled:  recoild 
recover :  recuver 
recovered  :  recuverd 
rectangle  :  rectangl 
reddened:  reddend 
redoubt :  redout 
redressive :  redressiv 
reductive :  reductiv 
reefed:  reeft 
reeked  :  reekt 
reeled:  reeld 
referred:  referd 
reflective :  reflectiv 
reflexive:  refiexiv 
reformative :  reformativ 
reformed :  reforrnd 
refreshed  :  refresht 
refusal :  refuzal 
refuse,  v.  :  refuze 
regressive  :  regressiv 
rehearse  :  reherse 
rehearsed:  reherst 
reined :  reind 
rejoined:  rejoind 
relapse :  relaps 
relapsed:  relapst 
relative  :  relativ 
relaxed:  relaxt 
released:  releast 
relieve  :  reliev 
relieved :  relievd 
relinquished:  relinquisht 
relished:  relishl 
remained :  remaind 
remarkable :  remarkabl 
remarked:  remark! 
remembered:  rememberd 
remissible  :  reniissibl 
remunerative  :  remunerativ 
rendered :  renderd 
renowned :  renownd 
repaired:  repaird 
reparable :  reparabl 
reparative  :  reparativ 
repelled:  repeld 
replenished :  replenisht 
representative  :  representativ 
repressed :  represt 
reprieve :  repriev 
reprieved ;  reprievd 
reproached :  reproacht 
reproductive  :  reproductiv 


reptile :  reptil 

republished :  republish^ 

repulsive  :  repulsiv 

requisite  :  requisit 

resemble  :  resembl 

resembled :  resembld 

reserve  :  reserv 

reserved  :  reservd 

resistible  ;  resistibl 

resolve :  resolv 

resolved  :  resolvd 

receptive :  receptiv 

respite :  respit 

responsible  :  respousibV 

responsive :  responsiv 

restive :  restiv 

restrained :  restraind 

restrictive  :  restrictiv 

retailed:  retaild 

retained :  retaind 

retaliative  :  retaliativ 

retentive  :  retentiv 

retouch :  retuch 

retouched:  retucht 

retrenched :  retrencht 

retributive  :  retributiv 

retrievable ;  retrievabl 

retrieve  :  retriev 

retrieved :  retrievd 

retrospective :  retrospectiv 

returned :  relurnd 

reveled,  revelled :  reveld 

reveling,  revelling :  reveling 

reversed  :  reverst 

reversible :  reversibl 

reviewed:  reviewd 

revise :  revize 

revolve  :  revolv 

revolved  :  revolvd 

revulsive  :  revulsiv 

rhyme,  rime  :  rime 

rhymer,  rimer :  rimer 

ridden :  ridn 

riddle  :  ridl 

riddled:  ridld 

riffraff :  rifrat 

rigged:  rigd 

rigor,  rigour  :  rigor 

rill  :  ril 

rime,  rhyme :  rime 

rimple :  rimpl 

rinsed:  rinst 

ripened :  ripend 

ripple :  ripl 

rippled:  ripld 

rise,  V. :  rize 

risen :  rizn 

risible  :  risibl 

risked:  riskt 

rivaled,  rivalled :  rivald 

riven  :  rivn 

riveted,  rivetted :  riveted 

roared.:  roard 

robbed:  robd 

rocked  :  rockt 

roiled :  roild 

rolled:  rold 

romped:  rompt 

roofed:  rooft 

roomed :  roomd 

rose  :  roze 

rotteu :  rotn 

rough :  ruf 

roughen :  rufen 

roughened  :  rufend 

roughening :  rufening 

rowed:  rowd 

ruff  :  ruf 

ruffed :  ruft 

ruflfle  :  rufl 

rundle :  rundl 

rushed:  rusht 

rustle :  rustl 

rustled:  rustld 


s. 


saber,  sabre :  saber 
sabered:  saberd 
sacked:  sackt 
saddened :  sadend 
saddle :  sadl 
saddled :  sadld 
sagged:  sagd 
sailed  :  saild 

saltpetre,  -peter :  saltpeter 
salve :  salv 
salved:  salvd 
samphire  :  samflre 
sanative  :  sanativ 
sandaled  :  sandald 
sanguine  :  sanguin 
sapphire :  saffire 
sardine :  sardin 
sashed:  sasht 
sauntered :  saunierd 
savior,  saviour  :  savior 
savor,  savour  :  savor 
savored,  savoured :  saverd 
scalped :  scalpt 


A  LIST  OF   AMENDED   SPELLINGS. 


cm 


scanned:  scand 
scarce  ;  scarse 
scarcity  :  scarsity 
scarfed :  scar/t 
scarred  :  scard 
scattered:  scatterd 
scent,  sent ;  sent 
scepter,  sceptre :  scepter 
sceptered,  sceptred  ;  scepterd 
sceptic,  skeptic :  skeptic 
scholar  ;  scolar 
scholastic  :  scolastic 
school :  scool 
schooner :  scooner 
scimitar,  ciraitar :  cimitar 
scissors  :  cissora 
scotf  •  scof 
scoft'ed:  scoft 
scooped :  scoopt 
scorned  :  scornd 
scoured :  scourd 
scourge  :  scurge 
scrabble :  scrabl 
scramble  :  scrambl 
scrambled :  scrnmbld 
scratch  :  scrach 
scratched:  scracht 
screamed:  scre.amd 
screeched  :  screecht 
screened:  screend 
screwed:  screwd 
scribble :  scribl 
scribbled  :  scribfd 
scraicled :  scrntrld 
scrubbed :  scrubd 
scuffle  :  scufl 
scuffled :  seufld 
scull :  scul 
sculled:  sculd 
scummed:  scumd 
scurrile  :  scurril 
scuttle  :  scutl 
scuttled:  scidld 
scythe,  sithe  :  sithe 
sealed:  seald 
seamed :  seamd 
search  :  serch 
searched:  sercht 
seared  :  seard 
seasonable  :  seasonabl 
seclusive :  seclusiv 
secretive  :  secretiv 
sedative  :  sedativ 
seductive  ;  seductiv 
seemed:  seemd 
seesaioed :  seesawd 
seize  :  seiz 
seized:  seizd 
sell :  sel 
selves:  selvs 
sensed :  senst 
sensible  :  sensibl 
sensitive  :  sensitiv 
separable :  separabl 
separative  :  separativ 
sepiilcher,  sepulchre  ;  sepulcher 
sepulchered,  sepulchred :  sepul- 
cherd 
sequestered :  sequesterd 
seraph :  seraf 
seraphic :  serafic 
seraphim  :  serafim 
serve  :  serv 
served:  servd 
serviceable  :  serviceabl 
servile  :  servil 
sessile :  sessil 
settle  :  set! 
settled:  setld 
settlement :  sethnent 
sewed :  seicd 
sextile  :  sextil 
shackle  :  shackl 
shackled:  shacidd 
shadowed:  shadowd 
shall ;  shal 
shambles  :  shambls 
sharpened :  sharpend 
sheared  :  sheard 
sheaves:  sheavs 
shell :  shel 
shelled:  sheld 
sheltered:  shelterd 
shelve  :  shelv,  shelvs 
shelved  :  shelvd 
sheriff:  sherif 
shingle  :  shingl 
shingled:  shingld 
shingles:  shingls 
shipped:  shipt 
shirked :  shirkt 
shivered  :  shiverd 
shocked :  shockt 
shopped:  shopt 
shortened :  shortend 
shove  :  shuv 
shoved:  shuvd 
shoving:  shuving 
shovel :  shuvel 
shoveled:  shuveld 
showed:  showd 
shrieked:  shriekt 
shrill :  shril 
shrugged:  shrugd 
shuffle :  shufS 


shuffled:  shufld 

shuttle  :  shut] 

siccative :  siccativ 

sickened :  sickend 

sieve  :  siv 

sighed :  sighd 

signed :  signd 

significative  :  significativ 

sill  :  sil 

silvered :  silrerd 

simple  :  simpl 

since  :  sinse 

single  :  singl 

singled :  singld 

sipped:  sipt 

sipiion  :  silon 

sithe,  see  scythe 

sizable  ;  sizabl 

sketch  :  skech 

sketched:  skecht 

skiff  :  skif 

skill :  skil 

skilled  :  skild 

skimmed:  skimd 

skinned :  skind 

skipped :  skipt 

skull  :  skul 

skulled :  skiild 

slacked :  slackt 

slackened :  slackend 

slammed :  slamd 

slapped :  slapt 

slaughter  :  slauter 

slaughtered :  slauterd 

sleeve  ;  sleev 

sleeved  :  sleevd 

slidden :  slidn 

slipped :  slipt 

slivered :  sliverd 

slouched :  sloucht 

slough  :  sluf 

sloughed :  slufl 

slumbered :  slumberd 

slurred :  slurd 

smacked :  smackt 

smashed :  smasht 

smeared :  smeard 

smell :  smel 

smelted :  smeld,  smelt 

smirked:  smirkt 

smoothed :  smoothd 

smuggle  :  smugl 

smuggled :  smugld 

snaffle  :  snafl 

snapped :  snapt 

snarled:  snarld 

snatch  :  snach 

snatched :  snacht 

sneaked:  sneakt 

sneered:  sneerd 

sneeze  :  sneez 

sneezed :  sneezd 

sniff  :  snif 

sn  iffed :  snift 

snivel :  snivel 

sniveled,  snivelled  :  sniveld 

snooze  :  snooz 

snoozed :  snoozd 

snoived :  snowd 

snubbed :  snubd 

snuff  :  snuf 

snuffed:  snuft 

snutlie  :  snuff 

snuffled:  snuffld 

snuggle  :  snugl 

snuggled :  snugld 

soaked  :  soakt 

soaped :  soapt 

soared  :  soard 

sobbed  :  sobd 

sobered  :  soberd 

sodden  :  sodn 

softened :  softend 

soiled:  solid 

sojourn  ;  sojurn 

sojourned :  sojurnd 

sojourner  :  sojumer 

soldered :  solderd 

soluble  :  solubl 

solutive  :  solutiv 

solve  :  solv 

solved  :  solvd 

sombre,  somber :  somber 

some  :  sum 

-some  :  -sum 

somebody :  sumbody 

somehow  :  sumhow 

somersault,   sumersault :    sumer- 

sault 
somerset :  sumerset 
something  :  sumthing 
son  :  sun 
sophism :  sofism 
sophist  :  sofist 
sophisticate  :  soiisticate 
sophistry  :  sofistry 
sophomore  :  sofomore 
sophomoric  ;  sofomorie 
source :  sourse 
soured :  sourd 
southerly :  sutherly 
southern :  suthem 
southron  ;  suthron 
sovereign :  soveren 
soTereignty :  soverenty 


sowed :  sowd 

spangle  :  spangl 

spangled :  spniigld 

spanked :  spankt 

spanned :  spand 

sparkle  :  sparkl 

sparkled :  sparkld 

sparred  :  spard 

spattered :  spatterd 

speared :  speard 

specked:  speckt 

speckle :  speckl 

speckled:  speckld 

spectacle  :  spectacl 

spectacles:  speclacls 

specter,  spectre :  specter 

spell :  spel 

spelled :  speld 

spewed :  spewd 

sphenoid  :  sfenoid 

sphere  :  sfere 

spherical :  slerical 

spherics  :  sfel-ics 

spheroid  :  steroid 

spherule  :  sferule 

sphinx  :   sfinx 

spill ;  spil 

spilled :  spild,  spilt 

spindle  :  spindl 

spindled :  spindld 

spittle  :  spittl 

splashed :  splasht 

spoiled :  spoild,  spoilt 

sponge  :  spunge 

sprained:  spraind 

sprawled:  sprawld 

spread :  spred 

spright :  sprite 

sprightly :  spritely 

spurned :  spumd 

spurred  :  spurd 

sputtered :  sputterd 

squandered :  squanderd 

squawled:  squawld 

squeaked:  sgueakt 

squealed:  squeald 

squeeze  :  squeez 

squeezed  :  squeezd 

stacked :  stackt 

staff  :  staf 

stained:  staind 

stalled :  stalld 

stammered:  stammerd 

stamped:  stampt 

stanched :  stanchi 

starred:  stard 

startle  :  startl 

startled:  startld 

starve :  starv 

starved:  starvd 

stayed:  stayd 

stead  :  sted 

steadfast  :  stedfast 

steady :  stedy 

stealth  :  stelth 

steamed:  steamd 

steeped:  steept 

steeple  i  steepl 

steered :  steer d 

stemmed:  stemd 

stenographer :  stenografer 

stenographic  :  stenografic 

stenography :  stenografy 

stepped :  slept 

sterile  :  steril 

stewed:  stewd 

stickle  :  stickl 

stickled:  stickld 

stiff  :  stif 

stiffened :  stiffend 

still  :  stil 

stilled:  siild 

stirred:  stird 

stitch  :  stich 

stitched :  sticht 

slocked:  stockt 

stomach :  stumac 

stomached:  stumact 

stomachic :  stumachic 

stooped :  stoopt 

stopped :  stopt 

stopple  :  stopl 

stormed :  stormd 

stoiced  :  stowd 

straddle  :  stradl 

straddled :  stradld 

straggle :  stragl 

straggled :  stragld 

strained  :  straind 

strangle  :  strangl 

strangled:  strangld 

strapped :  strapt 

streaked  :  streakt,  streaked,  a. 

strengthened :  sirengtftend 

stretch  :  strech 

stretched :  strecht 

stricken  :  strickn 

stripped :  stripi 

striren :  strivn 

stroll  :  strol 

strolled :  strolld,  strold 

stubble  ;  stubl 

stuff  :  stuf ,  stufs 

stuffed:  stuff 

stumped:  stumpi 


siidiered :  stutterd 
subjective  :  subjectiv 
subjunctive  :  subjunctiv 
submissive  :  submissiv 
subtile :  subtil 
subtle  :  sutl 
subtly  :  sutly 
subversive :  subverslv 
successive  :  successiv 
succor,  succour :  succor 
succored,  succoured  :  suceord 
succumb  ;  succum 
succumbed :  succumd 
sucked:  suckt 
suckle  :  suckl 
suckled  :  suckld 
suffered:  suffer d 
suffixed:  suffixt 
suffuse  ;  suff'uze 
suggestive :  suggestiv 
suitable  :  suitabl 
sulphate  :  sulfate 
sulphur  ;  sulfur 
sulphurate :  sulfurate 
sulphuret :  sulfuret 
sulphuric  :  sulfuric 
sulphurous  :  sulfurous 
summed:  sumd 
sundered:  sunderd 
superlative  :  superlativ 
supple :  supl 
suppressed :  supprest 
suppurative  :  suppurativ 
surcingle :  surcingl 
surpassed:  surpast 
surprise  :  surprize 
surveyed  :  surveyd 
swaddle :  swaddl 
swagged :  swagd 
swallowed :  swallowd 
swamped :  swampt 
swayed:  swayd 
sweat :  swet 
siveetened :  sweetend 
swell :  swel 
sicelled:  sweld 
sweltered:  swelterd 
swerve:  swerv 
swerved :  swervd 
swollen,  swoln :  swoln 
swooned :  swoond 
sylph  :  sylf 
synagogue :  synagog 


T. 


tabernacle :  tabernacl 
tacked  :  tackt 
tackle  :  tackl 
tackled  :  tackld 
tactile  :  tactil 
tagged:  tagd 
talkative  :  talkativ 
talked  :  talkd 
tangible  :  tangibl 
tanned:  tand 
tapered :  taperd 
tapped:  iapt 
tariff  :  tarii 
tarred:  tard 
tasked :  taskt 
tasseled  :  lasseld 
tattered :  tatterd 
tattle :  tatl 
tattled :  tatld 
taxable  ;  taxabl 
taxed:  taxt 
teachable :  teachabl 
teemed :  teemd 
telegraph  :  telegraf 
telegraphed :  telegraft 
telegraphic  :  telegrafic 
telegraphy  :  telegrafy 
telephone  :  telefone 
telephonic  :  telefonic 
tell  ;  tel 

tempered :  temperd 
temple  :  tempi 
tenable  :  tenabl 
tendered :  tenderd 
termed:  termd 
terrible  :  terribl 
thanked :  thankt 
thawed:  thawd 
theater,  theatre  :  theater 
themselves :  themselvs 
thence :  thense 
thickened:  thickend 
thieve  :  thiev 
thieved :  thievd 
thimble  :  thimbl 
thinned :  thind 
thistle  :  thistl 
thorough  :  thuro 
though,  tho' :  tho 
thrashed :  thrashi 
thread ;  thred 
threat ;  thret 
threaten :  threten 
threatened:  ihretnd 
thrill:  thril 


thrilled:  thrild 
throbbed  :  throbd 
thronged:  throngd 
throttle  :  throtl 
throttled :  throtld 
through, thro' :  thru 
throughout :  thruout 
thrummed  :  Ihrumd 
thumb :  thum 
thumbed:  thumd ^ 
thumped :  thumpt 
thundered :  thunderd 
thwacked :  thwackt 
ticked :  tickt 
tickle  :  tickl 
tickled  :  tickld 
tierce  :  tierse 
till :  til 

tillable  ;  tillabl 
tilled:  tild 
tingle  :  tingl 
tingled :  tingld 
tinkered  •  tinkerd 
tinkle  :  tinkl 
tinkled :  tinkld 
tinned :  tind 
tipped :  tipt 
tipple  :  tipl 
tippled:  lipid 
tipstaff  :  tipstaf 
tiresome :  tiresum 
tisic  :  see  phthisic 
tittered:  titterd 
tittle  :  titl 
toiled  :  toild 
toilsome  :  toilsum 
tolerable :  tolerabl 
tolled:  tolld,told 
ton  :  tun 
tongue  :  tung 
tongued :  tungd 
toothache :  toothake 
toothed:  tootht 
topographer :  topografer 
topography :  topografy 
topple  :  topi 
toppled :  topld 
tossed,  tost :  tost 
tottered :  totterd 
touch  :  tuch 
touched :  tucht 
touchy  :  tuchy 
tough  :  tuf 
toughen  :  tufen 
toughened :  tufend 
towed :  towd 
toyed :  toyd 
traceable :  traceabl 
tracked:  trackt 
tractable :  tractabl 
trafficked :  trafficki 
trailed:  traild 
trained:  iraind 
tramped:  trampt 
trample  :  trampl 
trampled :  trampld 
trance :  transe 

tranquilize,  tranquilUse ;  tran- 
quilize 
transferred :  transferd 
transformed :  transformd 
transfuse  :  transfuze 
transmissive  :  transmissiv 
trapanned:  irapand 
trapped :  trapt 
traveled,  travelled :  traveld 
traveler,  traveller :  traveler 
treacherous  :  trecherous 
treachery  :  trechery 
treacle :  treacl 
tread  :  tred 
treadle  :  tredl 
treasure :  trezure 
treasurer  :  trezurer 
treasury :  trezury 
treatise  :  treatis 
treble :  trebl 
tremble  :  trembl 
trembled:  trembld 
trenched :  trencht 
trepanned :  trepand 
trespassed:  trespast 
trestle  :  trestl,  tressei 
tricked:  trickt 
trickle  :  trickl 
trickled :  trickld 
triglyph  :  triglyf 
trill  :  tril 
trilled  :  trild 
trimmed:  trimmd 
triple  :  tripl 
tripled :   tripld 
tripped :  tript 
triumph  :  triumf 
triumphal  ;  triurafal 
triumphant :  triumfant 
triumphed :  triumf t 
troddeii :  trodn 
trooped :  troopt 
trouble  :  trubl 
troubled :  truhld 
troublesome :  trublsum 
troublous  :  trublous 
trough  :  trof 
trucked  :  truckt 
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truckle :  truckl 
truckled:  truckld 
trumped  :  trumpt 
tucked  :  tuckt 
tugged  :  tugd 
tumble :  tumbl 
tumbled:  iumbld 
turned  :  turnd 
turtle  :  turtl 
twaddle :  twaddl 
twanged:  iwangd 
tweaked  :  tweakl 
twelve  :  twelv 
twill :  twil 
twilled:  twild 
twinkle  :  twinki 
twinkled :  twinkld 
twirled :  twirld 
twitch :  twich 
twitched:  twicht 
twittered :  twitterd 
typographer  :  typografer 
typographical :  typografical 
typography :  typogtafy 


u. 


un- :    negativ   prefix :    eee   the 

simpl  forma, 
uncle  :  unci 
unwonted :  unwunted 
use,  V.  :  uze 
usual:  uzual 
uterine :  uterin 


V. 


vaccme :  vaccm 
valuable :  valuabl 
valve  :  valv 
vamped :  vampt 
vanished:  vanisht 
vanquished :  vanquiskt 
vapor,  vapour :  vapor 
vapored,  vapoured :  vapord 
variable  ;  variabl 
vegetable :  vegetabl 
vegetative :  vegetativ 
vehicle :  vehicl 
veil :  veil 
veiled:  veild 
veined:  veind 
veneered  :  veneerd 
ventricle :  veutricl 
veritable :  veritabl 
versed:  verst 
versicle  :  vcrsicl 
vesicle :  vesicl 
viewed:  viewd 
vigor,  vigour  :  vigor 
vindictive:  vindictiv 
vineyard :  vinyard 
visible :  visibl 
vocative :  vocativ 
volatile :  volatil 
vouched:  voucht 


w. 


wafered  :  waferd 
wagered:  wagerd 
wagged:  wagd 
waggle  :  wagl 
Haggled:  waald 


wailed:  waild 
waive :  waiv 
waived :  waivd 
walked:  walkt 
warble  :  warbl 
warbled:  warhld 
warmed:  warmd 
warred:  ward 
washed:  washt 
watch  :  wach 
watched :  wacht 
watered:  waterd 
waxed :  waxt 
weakened:  weakend 
wealth  :  welth 
wealthy :  welthy 
weaned :  weand 
weapon :  wepon 
weather :  wetlier 
weathered :  wet/tent 
weave  :  weav 
webbed:  webd 
weened:  weend 
welcome  :  welcum 
welcomed :  welcumd 
well  ■  wel 
welled :  weld 
were :  wer 
wheeled:  w/teeld 
wheeze :  wheez 
wheezed:  wheezd 
whence :  whense 
whimpered :  whimperd 
whipped:  whipt 
whir,  whirr  :  whir 
whirled  :  whirld 
whirred:  whird 
whisked :  whiskt 
whispered  :  whisperd 
whistle  :  whistl 
whistled:  whistld 
whizzed:  whizd 
whole  :  hole 
wholesale :  holesale 


wholesome  :  holesum 
wholly :  holely 
whooped :  whoopt 
-will  '■  wil 
willed-:  willd,  wild 
willful,  wilful :  wilful 
wimble ;  wimbl 
winged :  wingd 
ivinked :  U'inkt 
winnowed:  v'innowd 
wintered :  winterd 
wished:  wisht 
witch  :  wich 
witched :  wicht 
withered :  witherd 
withholden :  withkoldn 
women  :  wimen 
won :  wun 
wonder  :  wunder 
wondered :  wunderd 
wonderful :  wunderf ul 
wondrous :  wundrous 
wont :  wunt 
wonted :  wunted 
worm  :  wurm 
wormed:  wurmd 
worry :  wurry 
worse  :  wurse 
worship :  wurship 
worshiped,  worshipped :  wur- 
shipt 
worst :  wurst 
worth :  wurth 
worthless :  wurthless 
worthy :  wurthy 
wrangle  :  wrangl 
wrangled:  wrangld 
wrapped:  wrapt 
wreaked:  wreakt 
wrecked:  wreckt 
wrenched :  wrencht 
wrestle :  wrestl 
wrestled:  wrestld 
wretch  :  wrec'  i 


wretched :  wreched 

wriggle  :  wrigl 
wriggled:  wrigld 
wrinkle :  wrinkl 
wrinkled :  wrinkld 
written  :  writn 


X. 


xanthine :  xanthin 
xylography :  xylografy 


yawned :  yawnd 
yeaned:  yeand 
yearn:  yern 
yearned :  yemd 
yell :  yel 
yelled:  yeld 
yeoman :  yoman 
yerked:  yerkt 
young:  yung 


z. 


zealot :  zelot 
zealous:  zelous 
zephyr :  zefyr 
zincography :  sincografy 
zoography :  zoografy 


LIST  OF  THE  ABBREVIATIONS 

USED    IN    THIS    WORK. 


B 


a.,  cij.    stands  for  .  adjective. 

abbrev abbreviated. 

abl ablative. 

Abp Archbishop. 

act' accusative. 

■Acous Acoustics. 

act active. 

ttde adverb. 

Agric Agriculture. 

Alban Aibasian. 

Alg Algebra. 

Am.,  Amer.      .    .    .  America,  American. 

Am Amos. 

Am.  Cyc.     ....  Appleton's  American  Cyclopedia. 

Anal.  Geom.     .    .    .  Analytic  Geometry. 

Anat Anatomy. 

Anc Ancient,  anciently. 

Angl.  Ch Anglican  Church. 

Antiq Antiquities. 

aor aorist. 

Ar Arabic. 

Arch Architecture. 

Arch.  Pub.  Soc.    .    .  Architectural  Pub.  Society. 

Arith Arithmetic. 

Arm.,  Armor.  .    .    .  Armorican. 

AS Anglo-Saxon. 

Astrol Astrology. 

Astron Astronomy. 

aug augmentative. 

Bank Banking. 

B^'&m.  ^'']  •    •    •  Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

Bib Biblical. 

Bib.  Sacra  ....  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

Bibliog Bibliography. 

Biol Biology. 

Bisc Biscayan. 

B.  Jon Ben  Jonson. 

Bk.  oj  Com.  Prayer  ,  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Blackw.  Mag.  .    .    .  Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Bohem Bohemian. 

Bot.     ......  Botany,  Botanical. 

Bp Bishop. 

Brande  <fc  C.    .    .    .  Brande  &  Cox. 

Braz Brazilian. 

Brit.  Critic  ....  British  Critic. 

Brit.  Quar.  Mev.  .    .  British  Quarterly  Review. 

Burl Burlesque. 

C. Centigrade. 

Cant Canticles  (Song  of  Solomon). 

Carp. ......  Carpentry. 

Catal Catalan. 

Caih.  Diet Catholic  Dictionary. 

Celt Celtic. 

C/. ......    .  Confer  (compare). 

Ch Church. 

Chald Chaldee. 

Chem Chemistry. 

Ch.  Mist Church  History. 

Chin.  ......  Chinese. 

Chron Chronology,  Chioniclea. 

Civ Civil. 

Class Classical. 

Class.  Myth.     ,    ,    .  Classical  Mythology. 

Col Colossians. 

Colloq.,  coll.     .    .    .  Colloquial,  colloquially. 

Com Commerce,  Common. 

comp compound,  compounded,  compo- 
sition. 

compar comparative. 

conj conjunction. 

Con.  Sect Conic  Sections. 

conlr contracted,  contraction. 

Copt Coptic. 

Corn Cornish. 

corrupt corrupted,  corruption. 

Cotgr Cotgrave. 

Cyc.  Med Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicme. 

Crim.  Law  ....  Criminal  Law. 

Crystallog.  .    .    .  Crystallography. 

Cyc Cyclopedia. 

D Dutch. 

Oan Danish,  Daniel. 

dat dative. 

def. definition. 

T^eut Deuteronomy. 

Dial.    ......  Dialectic. 

dim diminutive. 

Diosc Dioscorides. 

Disp. Dispensatory. 

J^isus Disused. 

Dvm.  b'con,     ,    ,    .  Domestic  Economy. 


Dublin  Univ.  Mag.  .  Dublin  University  Magazine. 

Dyn Dynamics. 

S. English. 

Ecel Ecclesiastical,  Ecclesiastes. 

Eccl.  Hist Ecclesiastical  History. 

Bcclus Ecclesiasticus. 

Eclec.  Sev Eclectic  Review. 

Ed.  Rev Edinburgh  Review. 

e.  g exempli  gratia  (for  example). 

Egypt Egyptian. 

Elec Electricity,  Electrical. 

emph emphatic. 

Encyc Encyclopedia. 

Encyc.  Amer.  .    .    .  Encycloptedia  Americana. 

Encyc.  Brit.     .    .    .  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Encyc.  Diet.     .    .    .  Hunter's  Encyclopedic  Diction- 
ary. 

Eng. England,  English. 

Eng Engraving. 

Eng.  Cyc English  Cyclopedia. 

Engin Engineering. 

Eol Eolio. 

Eph.,  Ephes.    .    .    .  Ephesians. 

equiv equivalent. 

Esd Esdras. 

esp especially. 

Etch.  &  Eng.  .    .    .  Etching  &  Engraving. 

Ethnol Ethnology. 

etym.,  etymol.        .    .  etymology. 

Ex. ,  Exod Exodus. 

Esek Ezekiel. 

F. French. 

/.,  fem feminine. 

Fahr. Fahrenheit. 

Far Farriery. 

Feud Feudal. 

Fig Figurative,  figuratively. 

Finn Finnish. 

For.  Quart.  Sev.  .    .  Foreign  Quarterly  Review. 

Fort Fortification. 

fr from. 

Fr French. 

freq frequentative. 

Fries Friesic. 

/ut future. 

G German. 

Gael Gaelic. 

Gal Galen. 

Gal Galatians. 

Galv Galvanism. 

gen generally,  genitive. 

Geneal Genealogy. 

Gent.  Mag.  ....  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

Geog Geography. 

Geol. Geology. 

Geom Geometry. 

Ger German. 

Goth Gothic. 

Gov.  of  Tongue     .    .  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Gr, Greek. 

Gram Grammar. 

Gris Grisons. 

Gun.   ......  Gunnery. 

IT. High. 

Hab Habakkuk. 

Hag Haggai. 

Ham.  Nav.  Encyc.  .  Hamersly's  Naval  Encyclopedia. 

Heb Hebrew,  Hebrews. 

iler. Heraldry. 

Hind Hindostanee. 

Hipp Hippocrates. 

Hist History. 

Horol Horology. 

Hort .  Horticulturet 

Hung Hungarian. 

Hydraul Hydraulics. 

Hydros Hydrostatics. 

hypoth hypothetical. 

Icel Icelandic. 

i.  e id  est  (that  is). 

Illust Illustration,  lUustrated. 

imp imperfect. 

Imp.  Diet Imperial  Dictionary. 

incho inchoative. 

ind indicative. 

indef. indefinite. 

inf. infinitive. 

intens intensive. 

interj interjection. 

Internal.  Cyc,  .    .    .  International  Cyclopedia. 


Ion Ionic. 

i.  q idem  quod  (the  same  as> 

Ir Irish. 

Is.,  Isa. Isaiah. 

It Italian, 

Jap Japanese. 

Jos James. 

Jav Javanese. 

Jer. Jeremiah. 

Join Joinery. 

Josh Joshua. 

Judg Judges. 

K. Kings, 

L Latin. 

Z. Low. 

Lam Lamentations. 

Lapp Lappish. 

Lat Latin. 

LD. Low  Dutch. 

Lett Lettish. 

Lev Leviticus. 

LG Low  German. 

LCtt. Low  Greek. 

Linn Linnaeus. 

Lit.,  lit Literally,  literally. 

Lit Literature. 

Iiith Lithuanian. 

LL Low  Latin. 

M.  . Middle. 

m.,  masc.     ....  masculine. 

Maced. Macedonian. 

Mach Machinery. 

Mad Madam. 

Mag Magazine. 

Mai Malachi. 

Malay. Malayan. 

Man Manage. 

Manuf. Manufacturing 

Mar Maritime. 

Math Mathematics,  Mathematical, 

Matt Matthew. 

Mech Mechanics. 

Med Medicine. 

Metal Metallurgy. 

Metaph Metaphysics. 

Meteor Meteorology. 

mgr milligrams. 

MHG Middle  High  German. 

Micros Microscopy. 

MU Military. 

Min Mineralogy. 

Mir.  for  Mag.  .     .    .  Mirror  for  Magistrate& 

MLG Middle  Low  German. 

Moham Mohammedan. 

Mozley  <Sc  W.    .    .    .  Mozley  &  Whiteley. 

Mus Music. 

Myst Mysteries. 

Myth Mythology. 

N. New. 

n noun. 

Nat.  Hist Natural  History. 

Nat.  ord.     ....  Natural  order. 

Naut Nautical. 

Nav Navy. 

Navig Navigation. 

N.  Brit.  Eev.   .    .    .  North  British  Review. 

Neh Nehemiah. 

neut neuter. 

New  Am.  Cyc. .    .    .  New  American  Cyclopedia. 

New  Month.  Mag.     .  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

NF. New  French. 

NGr New  Greek. 

NHeb New  Hebrew. 

NL o  New  Latin. 

nom nominative. 

Norm.  F.     ....  Norman  French. 

North  Am,  Sev.    .    ,  North  American  Review 

Norw Norwegian. 

Num Numbers. 

Numis Numismatics. 

0 Old. 

Ob Obadiah. 

Obs Obsolete. 

Obsoles Obsolescent. 

OCelt Old  Celtic. 

OD.     ......  Old  Dutch. 

ODan Old  Danish. 

OE. Old  English. 

OF. Old  French. 
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OFIem.    .    ,    .    .    ,  Old  Flemish. 

OFries Old  Friesic. 

OGael Old  GaeUc. 

OGr Old  Greek. 

OHG.       .....  Old  High  German. 

Olcel.      -.,...  Old  Icelandic. 

Olr.     ......  Old  Irish. 

Olt.     ......  Old  Italian. 

OL.     .,.,.,  Old  Latin. 

OLG.  ......  Old  Low  German. 

OX. Old  Norse. 

OPer.       .,..-.  Old  Persian. 

OPg Old  Portuguese. 

OPol OldPoUsh. 

Oj)l.     ......  Optics. 

orig original,  originally. 

Oniith. Ornithology. 

OS Old  Saxon. 

OSlav Old  Slavic. 

OSp.    ......  Old  Spanisli. 

Oxf.  Gloss-        ...  Oxford  Glossary  of  Architecture. 

p participle,  page. 

p.  n participial  adjective. 

Paint Painting. 

Paleon Paleontology. 

pass.  ......  passive. 

Pathol.    ......  Pathology. 

P.  Cyc. Penny  Cyclopedia. 

Per Persian. 

perh perhaps. 

pers person. 

Persp Perspective. 

Pert Pertaining. 

Periiv Peruvian. 

Per Peter. 

Pg Portuguese. 

Pharm Pharmacy,  Pharmacopoeia. 

Phil.   ......  Philippiana. 

Philem Philemon. 

Philol Philology. 

Phil  OS Philosophy. 

Phon Plionetics. 

Pholog Photography. 

Photom Photometry. 

Phren Phrenology. 

Phys .  Physics. 

Phys.  Sci.    ....  Physical  Science. 

Physiol Physiology. 

pi.  . plural. 

Poet Poetry,  Poetical. 

Pol.     ." Polish. 

PoLEfoT']-     ■    ■  Political  Economy. 

Pop.  Syi.  Monthly     .  Popular  Science  Montluy. 


PP 

P-  P- participle  past. 

P.  Plowman     .    .    .    Piers  Plowman. 
p.  pr.,p.ple.  .    .    .    participle  present 

Pr Provencal. 

Pref. Preface. 

pref. prefix. 

prep preposition. 

pret preterit. 

prin principally. 

Print Printing. 

priv privative. 

prob probably. 

pron ,    ,  Pronmiciation,  pronounced,  pro- 
noun. 

prop .  properly. 

Pros Prosody. 

Prov Provincial. 

Prov.  .     ,    .    .    .    .  Proverbs. 

Ps.,  Psa.      ....  Psalms. 

Pyro.-elect.  .    .    .    .  Pyro-electricity. 

Quart.  Rev. ....  Quarterly  Review. 

q.v.     ,    .    .    ...  quod  vide  (which  see), 

S.   . Rare. 

a.  C. Roman  Catlioliu. 

P.  C.  Ch.     ....  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Bep.  Sec.  0/  War      .  Report  of  Secretary  of  War. 

Pev Revelation. 

Rev Review. 

Rev.  Ver.     ....  Revised  Version  (of  the  Bible). 

Rhet Rhetoric. 

R.  of  Srunne   .    .    .  Robert  of  Brunne. 

R.ofGl Robert  of  Gloucester. 

Rom.  ......  Roman,  Romans. 

Rom.  Cath Roman  Catholic. 

Rom.  of  R.  .    .    .    .  Romaunt  of  the  Rose. 

Rpts Reports. 

Russ.  ......  Russian. 

8am Samaritan. 

Sam .  Samuel. 

Sat.  Rev Saturday  Review. 

Sax. Saxon. 

sc scilicet  (being  understood). 

Scand. Scandinavian. 

Sci Science. 

Sci.  Amer.  ....  Scientific  American. 

Scot. Scotland,  Scottish. 

Script. Scripture,  ScripturaL 

Sculp.      .....  Sculpture. 

Serb.   ......  Serbian. 

Serv.  ......  Servian. 

Shak.  ......  Shakespeare. 


^'n^. singular. 

Skr.     , Sanskrit. 

Slav. Slavonic. 

Sp .  Spanish. 

Specif. Specifically. 

Stat ,  Statuary. 

subj. subjunctive 

superl.     .    .    <     .  superlative. 

Surg Surgery. 

Surv i     .  Surveying. 

Sw .,  Swedish. 

Syd.  Soc.  Lex. .    .    .  Sydenham  Society  I<ezicou. 

Syn ,    .  Synonyms. 

Synop Synopsis. 

Syr. Syriac. 

Tart.   ......  Tartaric. 

Teleg.  ......  Telegraphy. 

term termination. 

Test Testament. 

Theol. Theology. 

Thes.  ......  Thessalonians. 

Tim Tmiothy. 

Todd&B.   ....  Todd  &  Bowman- 

Trans. Translatioru 

Treas. Treasury. 

Trig. Trigonometry. 

Turk Turkish. 

Typog. Typography. 

Univ University. 

Up Upper. 

V.  S United  States. 

U.  S.  Disp United  States  Dtapensatory. 

U.  S.  Pharm.    .    .    .  United  States  Pharmacopceia. 

U.S.  Int.  Rev.  Statutes  United  States  Internal  Revenue 

Statutes. 

Ufu. usually. 

V verb. 

var.     ......  variety. 

vb.  n verbal  noun. 

Veter. ......  Veterinary. 

11.  t.     .....    .  verb  intransitive. 

Vitr.    ......  Vitruvius. 

V.  t verb  transitive. 

W.  ......    ,  Welsh. 

Wall.  ......  Wallachlan. 

Westm.  Cat.     .         ,  Westminster  Catechism 

Westm.  Rev.         ,  Westminster  Review. 


Zech.  .    .    . 

.    .    Zechariah. 

Zeph. .    .    , 

•    .    Zephaniah. 

Zool.       ,     , 

Zoology. 

EXPLANATORY   NOTES, 


%'  In  the  vocabulary,  words  from  foreign  languages,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
■^vhich  have  not  become  anglicized,  are  printed  with  two  bars  before  them  j  as,  ||  Aanl'— 
vark',  II  A'ban'don',  II  Ac'a-rl'na. 

*#*  Words  which  are  to  be  written  or  printed  with  a  hyphen  between  their  compo- 
nents have  this  hyphen  indicated  by  a  mark  longer  and  heavier  than  the  short  light 
hyphen  used  to  indicate  the  division  between  unaccented  syllables ;  as,  A'ble— bod'led ; 

&us'tro-Hun-ga'ri-an :  B-leo'tro-W-ol'o-gy. 

*»'  Part  of  a  word  is  often  omitted  in  the  respelling  for  pronvmciation  when  this 
omission  can  be  readily  supplied  from  a  near  word,  usually  the  next  preceding  word, 
which  has  this  part  pronounced.  The  well-known  suffixes  -Wy,  -ed  (when  not  con- 
tracted), -ess,  -est,  -Ing,  -Ish,  -1st,  -less,  -ly,  -ness,  and  -ship,  are  not  usually 
respelled.  See  De'vl-a'tlon  and  Hn'mor-ons-ly,  whose  full  respelling  would  be 
(de'vT-a'shun)  and  (hii'mer-tis-ly  or  ii'mer-Qs-lj?). 

*»*  The  figures  in  connection  with  the  respelling  refer  to  sections  in  the  Guide  to 
Pronunciation,  pp.  Iv-lxxxviii.  , 

*#*  The  sign  V  prefixed  to  a  number  in  the  etymologies  refers  to  the  same  number 
in  the  list  of  Indo-Germanio  Roots,  pp.  xlvii-liii. 


*,*  For  plurals  which  are  not  given,  see  the  Rules  for  Spelling  under  Orthognv 
phy,  §§  18-26,  pp.  xc-xciL 

*»*  Where  reference  Is  made  to  an  illustration  In  the  Appendix—  'SeeJ7i?(rf.inAp. 
pend." —  such  illustration  will  be  found  there  under  its  proper  head.  (See  Index,  p.  vi.) 

*#*  When  instead  of,  or  in  addition  to,  a  definition,  there  is  a  reference,  introduced 
by  See,  to  another  word,  the  word  referred  to  is  the  one  usually  preferred. 

***  It  mil  be  observed  that  the  hyphen  is  less  frequently  used  than  in  former  edi- 
tions. Some  words  whicli  are  not  infrequently  so  connected  are  given  as  continuous 
words,  others  as  phrases.  The  hyphen  in  compounds  seems  to  make  the  component 
words  visibly  distinct.  The  practice  of  lexicographers,  authors,  and  printers  is  so 
various  in  this  matter  that  in  a  multitude  of  Instances  it  is  hypercritical  or  whimsi- 
cal to  pronounce  dogmatically  that  either  the  use  or  the  omission  of  the  hyphen  is 
the  only  correct  form.  The  general  principle  followed  in  this  work  is  to  refrain  from 
using  tlie  liyphen,  (1)  when  the  words  have  the  same  meaning  in  unconnected  succes- 
sion as  when  joined,  and  (2)  when  the  compound  may  have  the  form  of  a  continuous 
word  without  confusing  the  eye.  But  this  principle,  however  reasonable,  can  not  be 
rigidly  applied,  because  good  usage,  which  must  i)e  respected,  does  not  invariably 
conform  to  it. 
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ABAISER 


A  {named  a  in  the  English,  and  most  commonly  a  in 
other  languages).  The  first  letter  of  the  English 
and  of  many  other  alphabets.  The  capital  A  of  the  alpha- 
bets of  Middle  and  Western  Europe,  as  also  the  small 
letter  (a),  besides  the  forms  in  Italic,  black  letter,  etc., 
are  all  descended  from  the  old  Latin  A,  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Gtsek.  Alpha,  of  the  same  form  ;  and  this 
was  made  from  the  first  letter  (<(;)  of  the  Phoenician  al- 
phabet, the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Aleph,  and  itself  of 
Egyptian  origin.  The  Aleph  was  a  consonant  letter,  with 
a  guttural  breath  sound  that  was  not  an  element  of  Greek 
articulation ;  and  the  Greeks  took  it  to  represent  their 
vowel  Alpha  with  the  a  sound,  the  Phoenician  alphabet 
having  no  vowel  sjTnbols. 

Tills  letter,  in  English,  is  used  for  several  different 
vowel  sounds.  See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  43-74. 
The  regular  long  a,  as  in  fate,  etc.,  is  a  comparatively 
modem  sound,  and  has  taken  the  place  of  what,  tiU  about 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  was  a  sound  of  the 
quality  of  a  (o  in  far). 

2.  (Mus.)  The  name  of  the  sixth  tone  in  the  model 
major  scaie  (that  in  C),  or  of  the  first  tone  of  the  minor 
scale,  which  is  named  after  it  the  scale  in  A  minor.  The 
second  string  of  the  violin  is  tuned  to  the  A  in  the  treble 
staff.  —  A  sharp  (AJt)  is  the  name  of  a  musical  tone  in- 
termediate between  A  and  B.  — A  flat  (Ab)  is  the  name 
of  a  tone  intermediate  between  A  and  G. 

A  per  86  (L.  per  se  by  itself),  one  preeminent ;  a  none- 
such.   [06s.] 

O  fair  Creseide.  the  flower  and  A  per  se 
Of  Troy  and  Greece.  Chaucer. 

A  (a,  emph.  a).  1.  [Shortened  form  of  an.  AS.  an  one. 
See  One.]  An  adjective,  commonly  called  the  indefi- 
nite article,  and  signifying  one  or  any,  but  less  emphat- 
ically. "At  a  birth;"  "In  a  word;"  "At  a  blow." 
Shak.  It  is  placed  before  nouns  of  the  singular  number 
denoting  an  individual  object,  or  a  quality  individualized, 
before  collective  nouns,  and  also  before  plural  nouns 
when  the  adjective  few  or  the  phrase  great  many  or  good 
many  is  interposed  ;  as,  a  dog,  a  house,  a  man ;  a  color ; 
a  sweetness ;  a  hundred,  a  fleet,  a  regiment ;  a  few 
persons,  a  great  many  days.  It  is  used  for  an,  for  the 
jake  of  euphony,  before  words  beginning  with  a  conso- 
nant sound  [for  exception  of  certain  words  beginning  with 
h,  see  An]  ;  as,  a  table,  a  woman,  a  year,  a  unit,  a  eulogy, 
a  ewe,  a  oneness,  such  a  one,  etc.  Formerly  are  was  used 
both  before  vowels  and  consonants. 

2.  [Originally  the  preposition  a  {an,  on).]  In  each; 
to  or  for  each;  as,"twenty  leagues  a  day,"  "a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,"  "  a  dollar  a  yard,"  etc. 

A  (a),  prep.  [Abbreviated  form  of  an  (AS.  on).  See 
On.]  1.  In;  on;  at;  by.  lObs.J  "A  God's  name." 
"Tom  a  pieces."  "Stand  a  tiptoe."  "yl  Sundays." 
Shak.  "Wit  that  men  have  now  a  days."  Chaucer.  "Set 
them  a  work."    Robynson  (Mare's  Utopia). 

2.  In  process  of ;  in  the  act  of ;  into ;  to ;  —  used  with 
verbal  substantives  in  -ing  which  begin  with  a  consonant. 
This  IS  a  shortened  form  of  the  preposition  are  (which 
was  used  before  the  vowel  sound) ;  as  in  c  hunting,  a 
buUding,  a  begging.  "Jacob,  when  he  was  a  dying." 
.Hei.  XI.  21.  "We'll  a  birding  together."  "It  was  a 
■domg."  Shak.  "  He  burst  out  a  laughing. "  Macaulay. 
The  hyphen  may  be  used  to  connect  a  with  the  verbal  sub- 
stantive (aa,  a-hunting,  o-bmlding)  or  the  words  may  be 
written  separately.  This  form  of  expression  is  now  for 
the  most  part  obsolete,  the  a  being  omitted  and  the  ver- 
bal substantive  treated  as  a  participle. 
,<m-  C^rom  AS.  0/ off,  from.  See  Op.]  Of.  [OJs.l 
The  name  of  John  a  Gaunt."  "  What  time  a  day  is 
it?"    Shak.    "  It 's  six  a  clock."    B.  Jonson. 

A.  A  barbarous  corruption  of  have,  of  he,  and  some- 
tunes  of  it  and  of  they.  "So  would  I  a  done."  "^ 
brushes  his  hat."  Shak. 

A.    An  expletive,  void  of  sense,  to  fill  up  the  meter. 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 
Your  sad  tires  m  a  mile-o.  Shak. 


A-.  A,  as  a  prefix  to  English  words,  la  derived  from 
various  sources.  (1)  It  frequently  signifies  ore  or  in  (from 
are,  a,  forms  of  AS.  on),  denoting  a  state,  as  in  afoot,  on 
foot,  abed,  amiss,  asleep,  aground ,  olof t,  away  (AS.  onweg), 
and  analogically,  ablaze,  atremble,  etc.  (2)  AS.  of  off, 
from,  as  in  adown  (AS.  ofdune  off  the  dun  or  hUl).  (3) 
AS.  a-  (Goth,  us-,  ur-,  Ger.  er-),  usually  giving  an  inten- 
sive force,  and  sometimes  the  sense  of  away,  on,  back,  as 
in  arise,  abide,  ago.  (4)  Old  English  y-  or  i-  (corrupted 
from  the  AS.  inseparable  particle  ge-,  cognate  with  OHG. 
ga-,  gi-,  Goth,  ga-),  which,  as  a  prefix,  made  no  essential 
addition  to  the  meaning,  as  in  aware.  (5)  French  d  (L. 
ad  to),  as  in  abase,  achieve.  (6)  L.  a,  ab,  abs,  from,  as  in 
avert.  (7)  Greek  insep.  prefix  a  without,  or  privative, 
not,  as  in  abyss,  atheist ;  akin  to  E.  are-. 

Besides  these,  there  are  other  sources  from  which  the 
prefix  a  takes  its  origin. 

A  1  (a  wun).  A  registry  mark  given  by  underwriters 
(as  at  Lloyd's)  to  ships  in  first-class  condition.  Inferior 
grades  are  indicated  by  A  2  and  A  3. 

A  1  \a  also  applied  colloquially  to  other  things  to  im- 
ply superiority  ;  prime  ;  first-class ;  first-rate. 

II  Aam  (am  or  am),  re.  [D.  aam,  fr.  LL.  ama;  cf.  L. 
hama  a  water  bucket,  Gr.  a/irj.]  A  Dutch  and  German 
measure  of  liquids,  varying  in  different  cities,  being  at 
Amsterdam  about  41  wine  gallons,  at  Antwerp  36^,  at 
Hamburg  38J.     [Written  also  Aum  and  Awm.'] 

II  Aard'-vark'  (ard'vark'),  re.  [D.,  earth-pig.]  (Zo'dl.) 
An  edentate 
mammal,  of  the 
genus  Oryctero- 
pus,  somewhat 
resembling  a  pig, 
common  in  some 
parts  of  South- 
em  Africa.  It 
burrows  in  the 
ground,  and 
feeds  entirely  on 
ants,  which  it 
catches  with 
its  long,  slimy 
tongue. 

II  Aard'-wolf'  (ard'wSolf').  n.  [D.,  earth-wolf.]  [ZoSl.) 
A  carnivorous  quadruped  {Proteles  Lalandii),  of  South 
Africa,  resembling  the  fox  and  hyena.    See  Peoteles. 
Aa-ron'ic  (S-rSnlk),  l  a.   Pertaining  to  Aaron,  the  first 
Aa-ron'ic-al  (-T-kal),  (      high  priest  of  the  Jews. 
Aar'on's  rod'  (ar'iinz  rSd').     [See  Exodus  vii.  9  and 
Numbers  xvii.  8.]     1.  (Arch.)  A  rod  with  one  serpent 
twined  around  it,  thus  differing  from  the  caduceus  of 
Mercury,  which  has  two. 

2.  {Bot.")  A  plant  with  a  tall  flowering  stem ;  esp.  the 
great  mullein,  or  hag-taper,  and  the  golden-rod. 

Ab-  (Sb).  [Latin  prep.,  etymologically  the  same  as  E. 
o/,  off.  See  Of.]  A  prefix  in  many  words  of  Latin  origin. 
It  signifies  from,  away,  separating,  or  departure,  as  in 
aSduct,  abstract,  aSscond.    See  A-  (6). 

II  Ab  (Sb),  re.  [Of  Syriac  origin.]  The  fifth  month  of 
the  Jewish  year  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  reckoning, 
the  eleventh  by  the  civil  computation,  coinciding  nearly 
with  August.  W.  Smith. 

II  Ab'a-ca  (ab'a-ka),  re.  [The  native  name.]  The  Ma- 
nilla-hemp plant  (Musa  lexlilis);  also,  its  fiber.  See 
Manilla  hemp  under  Manilla. 

A-bac'i-nate  (a-bas'i-nat),  V.  t.  [LL.  abacinatus,  p.  p. 
of  abacinare;  ab  off -f-  bacinus  a  basin.]  To  blind  by 
a  red-hot  metal  plate  held  before  the  eyes,     [i?.] 

A-bac'1-na'tion  (a-bas'i-na'shun),  n.  The  act  of  abaci- 
nating.     [iJ.] 

II  Ab'a-cis'cas  (Sb'a-sTs'kvis),  n.  [Gr.  a^aKla-Ko^,  dim. 
of  a/3a|.  See  Abacus.]  {Arch.)  One  of  the  tUes  or 
squares  of  a  tessellated  pavement ;  an  abaculus. 

Ab'a-cist  (Sb'a-sist),  re.  [LL.  abacista,  fr.  abacus."] 
One  who  uses  an  abacus  in  casting  accounts;  a  calcu- 
lator. 


Aard-vark  (^O/^cteropits  Capensis), 


A-back'  (4-b5k'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-+  back;  AS.  ore  biec 
at,  on,  or  toward  the  back.  See  Back.]  1.  Toward  the 
back  or  rear;  backward.  "Therewith  aback  she 
started."  Chaucer. 

2.  Behind  ;  in  the  rear.  Knolles. 

3.  {Naut.)  Backward  against  the  mast ; -—said  of  the 
sails  when  pressed  by  the  wind.  Tolten. 

To  be  taken  aback,  (a)  To  be  driven  backward  against 
the  mast ;  —  said  of  the  sails,  also  of  the  ship  when  the 
sails  are  thus  driven.  (6)  To  be  suddenly  checked,  baf- 
fled, or  discomfited.  Dickens, 

Ab'ack  (ab'ak),  re.    An  abacus.     [Ofe.]       B.  Jonson. 

Ab-ac'ti-nal  (5b-Sk'ti-nal),  a.  [L.  a6-|-  E.  actinal.] 
(Zooi.)  Pertaining  to  the  surface  or  end  opposite  to  the 
mouth  in  a  radiate  animal ;  —  opposed  to  actinal.  "  The 
aboral  or  abactinal  area."  <t.  Agassis. 

Ab-ac'tion  (5b-5k'shun),  n.  Stealing  cattle  on  a  large 
scale.     lObs.l 

Ab-ac'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  abigere  to  drive  away ; 
ab  -{-  agere  to  drive.]  (Law)  One  who  steals^nd  drives 
away  cattle  or  beasts  by  herds  or  droves.   [06s.] 

II  A-bac'U-lus  (a-b5k'ii-liis),  re.  /  pi.  Ajbaculi  (-11). 
[L.,  dim.  of  abacus.']  {Arch.)  A  small  tile  of  glass,  mar- 
ble, or  other  substance,  of  various  colors,  used  in  making 
ornamental  patterns  in  mosaic  pavements.  Fairholt. 

Ab'a-CUS  (Sb'a-kfis),  n. ;  E.  pi.  Abacuses  ;  L.  pi.  Abaci 
(-si).  [L.  abacus,  abax,  Gr.  aj3af.]  1.  A  table  or  tray 
strewn  vrith  sand,  anciently  used  for  drawing,  calculating, 
etc.    iObs.1 

2.  A  calculating  table  or 
frame ;  an  instrument  for  per- 
forming arithmetical  calcula- 
tions by  balls  sliding  on  wires, 
or  counters  in  grooves,  the  low- 


Feci 
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-cooocoeocol 


It 


A  Doric  Abacus,  from  the 
Parthenon. 


Abacus,  2. 
est  line  representing  units,  the  second  line,  tens,  etc. 
is  still  employed  in  China. 

3.  {Arch.)  (a)  The  up- 
permost member  or  division 
of  the  capital  of  a  column, 
immediately  under  the  archi- 
trave. See  Column.  (6)  A.  ' 
tablet,  panel,  or  compart- 
ment in  ornamented  or  mo- 
saic work. 

4.  A  board,  tray,  or  table, 
divided  into  perforated  com- 
partments, for  holding  cups, 
bottles,  or  the  like ;  a  kind  of 
cupboard,  buffet,  or  sideboard. 

Abacus  harmonious  {Mus.),  an 
ancient  diagram  showing  the 
structure  and  disposition  of  the 
keys  of  an  instrument.     Crabb. 

Ab'a-da  (Sb'a-da),  n.  [Pg., 
the  female  rhinocerosj  The 
rhinoceros.     [Ois.]      Purchas. 

A-bad'don  (a-bSd'dun),  n. 
[H  e  b  .  abuddSn  destruction, 
abyss,  fr.  abad  to  be  lost,  to 
perish.]  1.  The  destroyer,  or 
angel  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  — 
the  same  as  Apollyon  and  Asmodeus.  Rev.  ix.  11. 

2.   Hell ;  the  bottomless  pit.     \_Poelic'] 

In  all  her  gates,  Abaddon  rues 
Thy  bold  attempt.  2rdton. 

A-baJt'  (a-baff),  prep.  [Pref.  a-on  -f  OE.  baft,  baften, 
bia fieri,  AS.  beseftan;  be  by  -|-  a/toji  behind.  See  Aftee, 
Aft,  By.]  {Naut.)  Behind ;  toward  the  stern  from ; 
as,  abaft  the  wheelhouse. 

Abaft  the  beam.    See  under  Beam. 

A-baft',  adv.  {Naut.)  Toward  the  stern;  aft;  as, 
to  go  abaft. 

A-bal'sance  (a-ba'sans),  n.  [For  obeisance  ;  confuse'! 
with  F.  a6nme)-,E.  a6a.se.]    Obeisance,   [fibs.]   Jolmsmi. 

A-bai'ser  (a-ba'ser),  re.  Ivory  black  or  animal  char- 
coal. Weale. 


A  English    Gothic  Ab- 
acus. 


ale,  senate,   cAre,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   gll ;     eve,   event,    6nd,    fern,   recent ;     ice,    idea,   ill ;     old,    obey,    6rb,    6dd ; 
«Be,  widte,  r^de,  fuOl,   up,   arn ;     pity;     fo-od,  fo^ot;     out,   oU;     chair;     go;     sing,  ink;     then,  tliin;     boN;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 


ABAIST 


ABBEY 


Shell  of  Abalone  (Haliotis 
tuberculata). 


A-balst'  (a-basf),  p.  p.  Abashed  ;  confounded ;  dis- 
comlited.     [Ois.]  Chaucer. 

Ab-al'len-ate  (Sb-al'yeu-at ;  94, 106),  v.  I.  [L.  abalie- 
natus,  p.  p.  of  abulienare  ;  ab  -)-  alienus  foreign,  alien. 
See  AuEN.]  1.  {Civil  Law)  To  transfer  the  title  of 
from  one  to  another  ;  to  alienate. 

2.  To  estrange  ;  to  withdraw.     [OJ*.] 

3.  To  cause  alienation  of  (mind).     [Oi.v.]         Sandys. 
Ab-al'ien-a'tion  (-al'yen-a'shUn),  n.     [L,.  abalie7iatio  : 

Icf.  F.  abalicnation.']     The  act  of  abalienating ;  aliena- 
'  'ipn  ;  estrangement.     [06s.] 
li  Ab'a-lO'ne  (Sb'a-lo'ne), 

n.     iZo'dl. )    A  univalve 
I  inol)  isk  of  tlie  genus  Halio- 

tis.    Tlie  shell  is  lined  with 

mother-of-poarl,   and   used 

fpr  ornamental   purposes; 

the  sea-«ar.     Several  large 

species  »re   fo.\iid   on    the 

coast  of  California,  clinging 

closely  tt'  th^  rocks. 
A-banfl'  (i-bSud'),  ?••  '■ 

[Contracted  from  abandon .  ] 

1.  To  abandon.     [Obs.] 
Enforced  the  kingili)tu  to 

aband.  Sjienser. 

2.  To  banish ;'  to  expel.     [Obs.']  Mir.  for  Mag. 

A-ban'don  (a-bSn'dun),  V.  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aban- 
doned (-dund) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ii.  .A.BANDONINO.]  [OF.  aban- 
doner,  F.  abandoiiiicr ;  a  (L.  ad) -\- ba)ido7i  permission, 
authority,  LL.  bandiim,  bannum,  public  proclamation, 
interdiction,  bannire  to  proclaim,  summon  ;  of  Germanic 
origiu ;  cf .  Goth,  bandicjan  to  show  by  signs,  to  desig- 
nate, OHG.  bail  proclamation.  The  word  meant  to  pro- 
claim, put  under  a  ban,  put  under  control ;  hence,  as  in 
OE.,  to  compel,  subject,  or  to  leave  in  tlie  control  of 
another,  and  hence,  to  give  up.  See  Ban.]  1.  To  cast 
or  drive  out ;  to  banish ;  to  e.\pel ;  to  reject.     [06.?.] 

That  he  mie:lit  .  .  .  abandon  tliem  from  him.         Udall. 
Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your  bed.  Shak. 

2.  To  give  up  absolutely  ;  to  forsake  entirely ;  to  re- 
nounce utterly ;  to  relinqnisli  all  connection  with  or  con- 
cern in ;  to  desert,  as  a  person  to  wliom  one  owes  alle- 
giance or  fidelity  ;  to  quit ;  to  surrender. 

Hope  WHS  overthrown,  yet  could  not  be  abandoned.     I.  Taylor. 

3.  Keflexively :  To  give  (one's  self)  up  witliout  attempt 
at  self-control ;  to  yield  (one's  self)  unrestrainedly  ;  — 
often  in  a  bad  sense. 

He  a^a/)c/o;/e(?  himself  .  .  .  to  his  favorite  vice.    Macaulay. 

4.  {3Iar.  Law)  To  relinquish  all  claim  to ;  —  used 
when  an  insured  person  gives  up  to  imderwriters  all 
claim  to  the  property  covered  by  a  policy,  which  may  re- 
main after  loss  or  damage  by  a  peril  insured  against. 

Syn.  — To  give  up;  yield;  forego;  cede;  surrender; 
resign ;  abdicate ;  quit ;  relinquish  ;  renounce ;  desert ; 
forsake;  leave;  retu'e;  withdraw  from. —To  Abandon, 
Desert,  Forsake.  These  words  agree  in  representing  a 
person  as  aiving  up  or  leaving  some  object,  but  differ  as 
to  the  mode  of  doing  it.  The  distinctive  sense  of  abandon 
is  that  of  giving  up  a  thing  absolutely  and  finally  ;  as,  to 
abandon  one's  friends,  places,  opinions,  good  or  evil  hab- 
its, a  hopeless  enterprise,  a  shipwrecked  vessel.  Abandon 
is  more  widely  apiJicable  than  forsake  or  desert.  The 
Latin  original  of  desert  appears  to  have  been  originally 
applied  to  the  case  of  deserters  from  military  service. 
Hence,  the  verb,  when  used  of  persons  in  the  active  voice, 
has  usually  or  always  a  bad  sense,  implying  some  breach 
of  fidelity,  honor,  etc.,  the  leaving  of  sometliing  which 
the  person  should  rightfully  stand  oy  and  support ;  as,  to 
desert  one's  colors,  to  desert  one's  post,  to  desert  one's 
principles  or  duty.  When  used  in  the  passive,  the  sense 
IS  not  necessarily  bad ;  as,  the  fields  were  deserted,  a  de- 
serted village,  (le.ieried,  halls.  Forsake  implies  the  break- 
ing off  of  previous  habit,  association,  personal  connection, 
or  that  the  thing  left  had  been  familiar  or  frequented ; 
as,  to  forsake  old  friends,  to  forsake  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude, tlie  blood  forsook  his  cheeks.  It  may  be  used  either 
in  a  good  or  in  a  bad  sense. 

A-ban'don,  n.  [F.  abandon,  fr.  abandonner.  See 
Abandon,  t;.]     Abandomnent ;  relinquishment.     [06^.] 

II  A'ban'don'  (a'biiN'dSN'),  n.  [F.  See  Abandon.] 
A  complete  giving  up  to  natural  impulses ;  freedom  from 
artificial  constraint ;  careless  freedom  or  ease. 

A-ban'doned  (a-b$n'diind),  a.  1.  Forsaken,  deserted. 
"  Your  abandoned  streams."  Thoinson. 

2.  Self-abandoned,  or  given  up  to  vice ;  extremely 
wicked,  or  sinning  without  restraint ;  irreclaimably 
wicked  ;  as,  an  abandoned  villain. 

Syn.— Profligate ;  dissolute;  corrupt;  vicious;  de- 
praved ;  reprobate  ;  %vicked  ;  unprincipled  ;  graceless  ; 
vile.  —  Ab.andoned,  Proflioate,  Reprobate.  These  ad- 
jectives agree  in  expressing  the  idea  of  great  personal  de- 
pravity. Projlicjate  has  reference  to  open  and  shameless 
immoralities,  either  in  private  life  or  political  conduct ; 
as,  a  profligate  court,  a  profligate  ministry.  Abandoned 
is  stronger,  and  has  reference  to  the  searing  of  conscience 
and  hardening  of  heait  produced  by  a  man's  giving  him- 
self wholly  up  to  iniqxiity ;  as,  a  man  of  abandoned  c\\ax- 
acter.  Eejirobale  describes  the  condition  of  one  who  has 
become  insensible  to  reproof,  and  who  is  morally  aban- 
doned and  lost  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 

God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind.       Rom.  i.  28. 

A-ban'dOned-ly,  adv.     Unrestrainedly. 

A-ban'don-ee'(a-bSn'diin-e'),  m.  {Law)  One  to  whom 
anything  is  legally  abandoned. 

A-ban'dOn-er  (a-bSn'diin-er),  n.     One  who  abandons. 

Beau.&Fl. 

A-ban'don-ment  (-ment),  n.    [Cf.  F.  abandorinement.] 

1.  The  act  of  abandoning,  or  the  state  of  being  aban- 
doned ;  total  desertion ;  relinquishment. 

The  abandonment  of  the  independence  of  Europe.      Burke. 

2.  {Mar.  Law)  The  relinquishment  by  the  insured 
to  the  miderwriters  of  what  may  remain  of  the  property 
insured  after  a  loss  or  damage  by  a  peril  insured  against. 

3.  (Com.  Law)  (a)  The  relinquishment  of  a  right, 
claim,  or  privilege,  as  to  a  miB  site,  etc.     (J)  The  volim- 


tary  leaving  of  a  person  to  whom  one  is  bound  by  a 
special  relation,  as  a  wife,  husband,  or  child  ;  desertion. 

4.   Careless  freedom  or  ease  ;  abandon,    [i?.]   Carlyle. 

II  A-ban'dum  (a-bSn'dum),  n.  [LL.  See  Abandon.] 
{La^o)    Anything  forfeited  or  confiscated. 

Ab'a-net  (ab'a-nSt),  n.     See  Abnet. 

II  A-ban'ga  (a-bSu'ga),  re.  [Name  given  by  the  ne- 
groes in  tlie  island  of  St.  Thomas.]  A  West  Indian  paku ; 
also  the  fruit  of  this  palm,  the  seeds  of  which  are  used 
as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  chest. 

Ab'an-na'tioil(Sb'5ii-ua'shiin),  1  n.     [LL.  abannatio ; 

Ab'an-ni'tlon  (ab'Su-nish'iin),  )  ad  -\-  LL.  bannire 
to  banish.]     {Old  Law)    Banishment.     \_Obs.'\      Bailey. 

Ab'ar-tic'U-la'tion  (Sb'ar-tlk'ii-la'shiin),  re.  (L.  ab  + 
E.  articulation :  cf.  F.  abarticiilution.  See  Article.] 
{Anat.)  Articulation,  usually  that  kind  of  articulation 
which  admits  of  free  motion  m  the  joint;  diarthrosis.  Coze. 

A-base'  (a-bas'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abased  (a-basf) ; 
p.  pr.  &.  vb.  re.  Abasing.]  [F.  abaisser,  LL.  abassare, 
abbassare ;  ad  -\-  bassare,  fr.  bassus  low.     See  Base,  a.] 

1.  To  lower  or  depress  ;  to  throw  or  cast  down  ;  as, 
to  abase  the  eye.     lArchaicI  Bacon. 

Saying  so,  he  abased  his  lance.  Shetlon. 

2.  To  cast  down  or  reduce  low  or  lower,  as  in  rank, 
office,  condition  in  life,  or  estimation  of  worthiness ;  to 
depress ;  to  humble  ;  to  degrade. 

WhoBoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased.     Luke  xiv.  11. 

Syn.  — To  Abase,  Debase,  Degrade.  These  words 
agree  in  the  idea  of  bringing  down  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  state.  Abase  has  reference  to  a  bringing  down  in 
condition  or  feelings;  as,  to  abase  the  proud,  to  abase 
one's  self  before  God.  Debase  has  reference  to  the  bring- 
ing down  of  a  tiling  in  purity,  or  making  it  base.  It  is, 
therefore,  always  used  in  a  bad  sense,  as,  to  debase  the 
coin  of  the  kingdom,  to  debase  the  mind  by  vicious  indul- 
gence, to  debase  one's  style  by  coarse  or  vulgar  expres- 
sions. Degrade  has  reference  to  a  bringing  down  from 
some  higher  grade  or  from  some  standard.  Thus,  a  priest 
is  degraded  from  the  clerical  office.  When  used  in  a 
moral  sense,  it  denotes  a  bringing  down  in  character  and 
just  estimation ;  as,  degraded  by  intemperance,  a  degrad- 
ing employment,  etc.  "Art  is  degraded  when  it  is  re- 
garded only  as  a  trade." 

A-based'  (a-basf),  a.     1.  Lowered  ;  humbled. 

2.  (Her.)  [F.abaissc.']  Borne  lower  than  usual,  as  a 
fess ;  also,  having  the  ends  of  the  wings  turned  downward 
towards  the  point  of  the  shield. 

A-bas'ed-ly  (a-bas'ed-ly),  adv.  Abjectly;  downcastly. 

A-base'ment  (a-bas'ment),  re.  [Cf.  F.  abaissemenl.'] 
The  act  of  abasing,  humbling,  or  bringing  low  ;  the  state 
of  being  abased  or  humbled  ;  humiliation. 

A-bas'er  (a-bas'er),  re.    He  who,  or  that  which,  abases. 

A-bash'   (a-b5sh'),  v.   t.      [imp.   &  p.  p.   Abashed 

(a-bSshf);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abashing.]     [OE.  abaissen, 

abaisshen,  abashen,  OF.  esba/iir,  F.  ebahir,  to  astonish, 

fr.  L.  ex  -f-  the  interjection  bah,  expressing  astonishment. 

In  OE.  somewhat  confused  with  abase.     Cf.  Finish.]    To 

destroy  the  self-possession  of  ;  to  confuse  or  confound,  as 

by  exciting  suddenly  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  mistake,  or 

inferiority ;  to  put  to  shame  ;  to  disconcert ;  to  discomfit. 

Abashed,  the  devil  stood, 

And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is.  Milton. 

He  was  a  man  whom  no  check  could  abash.    Macaulay. 

Syn.—  To  confuse  ;  confound  ;  disconcert ;  shame.— To 
Abash,  Confuse,  Confound.  Abash  is  a  stronger  word 
than  confuse,  but  not  so  strong  as  confound.  We  are 
abashed  when  struck  either  with  sudden  shame  or  with  a 
humbling  sense  of  inferiority  ;  as,  Peter  was  abashed  by 
the  look  of  his  Master.  So  a  modest  youth  is  abashed  in 
the  presence  of  those  who  are  greatly  his  superiors.  We 
are  confused  when,  from  some  unexpected  or  startling 
occurrence,  we  lose  clearness  of  thought  and  self-posses- 
sion. Thus,  a  witness  is  often  confused  by  a  severe  cross- 
examination  ;  a  timid  person  is  apt  to  be  confused  in  en- 
tering a  room  full  of  strangers.  We  are  confounded  when 
our  minds  are  overwhelmed,  as  it  were,  oy  something 
whoUy  unexpected,  amazing,  dreadful,  etc.,  so  that  we 
have  nothing  to  say.  Thus,  a  criminal  is  usually  con- 
founded at  the  discovery  of  his  guilt. 
Satan  stood 
Awhile  as  mute,  confounded  what  to  say.     -     Milton. 

A-bash'ed-ly  (-ed-ly),  adv.     In  an  abashed  manner. 

A-bash'ment  (-ment),  re.  [Ci.  F.  ebahissement.]  The 
state  of  being  abashed ;  confusion  from  shame. 

II  A-bas'sl  (a-bSs'si),      )  n.     [Ar.  &  Per.  abas'i,  belong- 

II  A-bas'sis  (a-bSs'sis),  )  ing  to  Abas  (a  king  of  Per- 
sia).]   A  silver  coin  of  Persia,  worth  about  twenty  cents. 

A-bat'a-ble  (a-baf  a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  abated  ; 
as,  an  abatable  writ  or  nuisance. 

A-bate'  (a-baf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Abated  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Abating.]  [OF.  abaire  to  beat  down,  F.  abattre, 
LL.  abatere;  ab  or  ad  +  batere,  baltere  (popular  form 
for  L.  batuere  to  beat).  Cf.  Bate,  Battee.]  1.  To  beat 
down  ;  to  overthrow.     [06*.] 

The  King  of  Soots  .  .  .  sore  abated  the  walls.     Bdw.  Hall. 

2.  To  bring  dovm  or  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
state,  number,  or  degree;  to  lessen;  to  diminish;  to 
contract ;  to  moderate  ;  to  cut  short ;  as,  to  abate  a  de- 
mand ;  to  abate  pride,  zeal,  hope. 

His  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated. 

Deut.  xxxiv.  7. 

3.  To  deduct ;  to  omit ;  as,  to  abate  something  from  a 
price. 

Nine  thousand  parishes,  abating  the  odd  hundreds.     Fuller. 

4.  To  blunt.    [06s.] 

To  abate  the  edge  of  envy.  Bacon. 

5.  To  reduce  in  estimation ;  to  deprive.     [Obs.] 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train.  Shak. 

6.  (.Law)  (a)  To  bring  entirely  down  or  put  an  end 
to  ;  to  do  away  with  ;  as,  to  abate  a  nuisance,  to  abate  a 
writ.  (6)  (JEng.  Law)  To  diminish ;  to  reduce.  Lega- 
cies are  liable  to  be  abated  entirely  or  in  proportion, 
upon  a  deficiency  of  assets. 

To  abate  a  tax,  to  remit  it  either  whoUy  or  in  part. 
A-bate'  (a-baf),  V.  i.     [See  Abate,  v.  <.]    1.  To  de- 


crease, or  become  less  in  strength  or  violence ;  as,  pain 
abates,  a  storm  abates. 

The  fury  of  Glengarry  .  .  .  rapidly  abated.       Macaulay, 

2.  To  be  defeated,  or  come  to  naught ;  to  fall  through ; 
to  fail ;  as,  a  writ  abates. 

To  abate  into  a  freehold,  To  abate  in  lands  (Law),  to  en- 
ter into  a  freehold  after  the  death  of  the  last  possessor, 
and  before  the  heir  takes  possession.    See  Abatement,  4. 

Syn.  — To  subside;  decrease;  intermit;  decline;  di- 
minish ;  lessen.  —  To  Abate,  Subside.  Tliese  words,  as 
here  compared,  imply  a  coming  down  from  some  previ- 
ously raised  or  excited  state.  Abate  expresses  tliis  in  re- 
spect to  degrees,  and  implies  a  diminution  of  force  or  of 
intensity  ;  as,  the  storm  abates,  the  cold  abates,  the  force 
of  the  wind  abates  ;  or,  the  wind  abates,  a  fever  abates. 
Subside  (to  settle  down)  has  reference  to  a  previous  state 
of  agitation  or  commotion ;  as,  the  waves  sub.nde  after  a 
storm,  the  wind  subsides  into  a  calm.  When  the  words  are 
used  figuratively,  tlie  same  distinction  should  be  observed. 
If  we  conceive  of  a  thing  as  having  ditlereut  degrees  of 
intensity  or  strength,  the  word  to  be  used  is  abate.  Thus 
we  say,  a  man's  anger  a6a/<;s, 'the  ardor  of  one's  love 
abates,  "  Winter's  rage  abates."  But  if  the  image  be  that 
of  a  sinking  down  into  quiet  from  preceding  excitement 
or  commotion,  the  word  to  be  used  is  subside;  as,  the 
tumult  of  the  people  .lubsides,  the  public  mind  subsided 
into  a  calm.  The  same  is  the  case  with  those  emotions 
which  are  tumultuous  in  their  nature ;  as,  his  passion 
subsides,  his  joy  quickly  subsided,  liis  grief  svbsided  into 
a  pleasing  melancholy.  Yet  if,  m  such  cases,  we  were 
thinking  of  the  degree  of  violence  of  the  emotion,  we 
might  use  abate  ;  as,  his  joy  will  abate  in  the  progress  of 
time ;  and  so  in  other  instances. 

A-bate' (a-bafl  re.  Abatement.  [06*.]   Sir  T.Browne. 

A-bate'ment  (-ment),  re.  [OF.  abatement,  F.  abatte- 
ment.']  1.  Tlie  act  of  abating,  or  the  state  of  being  abated  ; 
a  lessening,  diminution,  or  reduction  ;  removal  or  putting 
an  end  to  ;  as,  the  abatement  of  a  nuisance  is  the  sup- 
pression thereof. 

2.  The  amount  abated  ;  that  which  is  taken  away  by 
way  of  reduction  ;  deduction  ;  decrease  ;  a  rebate  or  dis- 
count allowed. 

3.  {Her.)  A  mark  of  dishonor  on  an  escutcheon. 

4.  {Law)  The  entry  of  a  stranger,  without  right,  into 
a  freehold  after  the  death  of  the  last  possessor,  before 
the  heir  or  devisee.  Blackstone. 

Defense  in  abatement,  Flea  in  abatement  {Law)j  plea  to 
the  effect  that  from  some  formal  defect  (e.  g.  misnomer, 
want  of  jurisdiction)  the  proceedings  should  be  abated. 

A-bat'er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  abates. 

Ab'a-tls    I  (Sb'a-tTs  ;  French  4'ba'te'),  re.      [F.  abatis, 

Ab'at-tls  I  abailis,  mass  of  things  beaten  or  cut 
down,  fr.  abattre.  See  Abate.]  (Fort.)  A  means  of  de- 
fense formed  by  felled  trees,  tlie  ends  of  whose  branches 
are  sharpened  and  directed  outwards,  or  against  the 
enemy. 

Ab'a-tlsed  (Sb'a-tTst),  a.     Provided  with  an  abatis. 

A-ba'tor  (a-ba'ter),  n.  (Law)  (a)  One  who  abates  a 
nuisance.  (6)  A  person  who,  without  right,  enters  into 
a  freehold  on  the  death  of  the  last  possessor,  before  the 
heir  or  devisee.  Blackstone. 

II  A'bat'toir'  (a'baf  twar'),  re. ;  jA.  Abattoirs  (-twarz'j. 
[F.,  fr.  abattre  to  beat  down.  See  Abate.]  A  public 
slaughterhouse  for  cattle,  sheep,  etc. 

Ab'a-ture  (5b'a-tiir ;  135),  re.  [F.  abatture,  fr.  abattre. 
See  Abate.]  Grass  and  sprigs  beaten  or  trampled  down 
by  a  stag  passing  through  them.  Crabb. 

II  A'bat'VOlx' (a'ba'vwa'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  abattre  to  beat 
down  -)-  voix  voice.]  The  sounding-board  over  a  pul- 
pit or  rostrum. 

Ab-awed'  (5b-ad'),  p.  p.  [Perh.  p.  p.  of  a  verb  fr. 
OF.  abaubir  to  frighten,  disconcert,  fr.  L.  ad  -f  balbus 
stammering.]    Astonished;  abashed.    [06s.]      Chaucer. 

Ab-ax'i-al  (5b-Sks'i-al),  )  a.     [L.  ab  -\-  axis  axle.] 

Ab-ax'lle  (5b-5ks'il),  )  (Bot.)  Away  from  the 
axis  or  central  line  ;  eccentric.  Balfour. 

A-bay'  (a-ba'),  n.  [OF.  abai  barking.]  Barking; 
baying  of  dogs  upon  their  prey.    See  Bay.     [06s.] 

Abb  (Sb),  re.  [AS.  aweb,  db ;  pref.  a--\-  web.  See 
Web.]  Among  weavers,  yarn  for  the  warp.  Hence,  abb 
wool  is  wool  for  the  a65. 

Ab'ba  (SbHaa),  re.  [Syriac  a66a  father.  See  Abbot.] 
Father  ;  religious  superior  ;  —  in  the  Syriac,  Coptic,  and 
Ethiopic  churches,  a  title  given  to  the  bishops,  and  by 
the  bishops  to  the  patriarch. 

Ab'ba-cy  (Sb'ba-sJ?),  re. ;  pi.  Abbacies  (-sTz).  [L.  ab- 
batia,  fr.  abbas,  abbatis,  abbot.  See  Abbey.]  The  dig- 
nity, estate,  or  jurisdiction  of  an  abbot. 

Ab-ba'tial  (ab-ba'shol),  a.    [LL.  abbatialis ;  cf.  F.  ab- 


..  _  ]     The 

French  wprd  answering  to  the  English  abbot,  the  head 
of  an  abbey ;  but  commonly  a  title  of  respect  given  in 
Prance  to  every  one  vested  with  the  ecclesiastical  habit 
or  dress.  Tyittre. 

^W"  After  the  16th  century,  the  name  was  given,  in  so- 
cialparlance,  to  candidates  for  some  priory  or  abbey  in 
the  gift  of  the  crow^l.  Many  of  these  aspirants  became 
well  known  m  literary  and  fashionable  life.  By  further 
extension,  the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  unbeneficed 
secular  ecclesiastics  generally. 

Ab'bess  (Sb'bSs),  re.  [OF.  abaesse,  abeesse,  F.  abbesse, 
L.  abbatissa,  fem.  of  abbas,  abbatis,  abbot.  See  Abbot.] 
A  female  superior  or  governess  of  a  nunnery,  or  con- 
vent of  nuns,  having  the  same  authority  over  the  nuns 
which  the  abbots  have  over  the  monks.     See  Abbey. 

Ab'bey  (Sb'by),  re.  ;  pi.  Abbeys  (-biz).  [OF.  a6aie, 
abbaie,  F.  abbaye,  L.  abbatia,  fr.  abbas  abbot.  See  Ab- 
bot.] 1.  A  monastery  or  society  of  persons  of  either  sex, 
secluded  from  the  world  and  devoted  to  religion  and  cel- 
ibacy :  also,  the  monastic  building  or  buildings. 

1^°°  The  men  are  called  monks,  and  governed  by  an 
abbot ;  the  women  are  caUed-rewres,  and  governed  by  an 
abbess. 

2.  The  church  of  a  monastery. 
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In  London,  the  Abbey  means  Westminster  Abbey,  nnd 
tn  Scotland,  the  piecinots  of  the  Abbej  of  Holyrood.,  The 
name  is  also  retained  for  a  private  residence  on  the  site  of 
an  abbey ;  as,  Newstead  Abbey,  the  residence  of  Lord 
Byron. 

Syii.  — Monastery ;  convent;  nunnery;  priory;  clois- 
ter.   See  Cloister. 

AbllOt  (Sb'but),  n.  [AS.  itbbod,  abbad,  L.  abbas,  ab- 
ba/is, Gr.  a|3^cis,  Ir.  Syriac  abba  fatlier.    Cf.  Abba,  Abbe.] 

1.  The  superior  or  head  of  an  abbey. 

2.  One  of  a  class  of  bishops  whose  sees  were  formerly 
abbeys.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Abbot  of  the  people,  a  title  formerly  given  to  one  of  the 
•;hief  magistrates  in  Genoa.  —  Abbot  of  Misrule  (or  Lord 
of  Misrule),  in  mediieval  times,  the  master  of  revels,  as  at 
Christmas ;  in  Scotland  called  the  Abbot  vf  Uiirtason. 

Al)1)0t-shlp  (Sb'but-ship),  n.  lAbbot  -f  -ship.'\  The 
state  or  otlice  of  an  abbot. 

Ab-bre'vi-ate  (Sb-bre'vT-at),  v.  t  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ab- 
breviated; p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abbreviatino.]  [L.  ubbre- 
viatus,  p.  p.  of  ubbreviare :  ad  -\-  brcviare  to  shorten,  fr. 
brevis  short.  See  Abridge.]  1.  To  make  briefer ;  to 
sliortea  ;  to  abridge ;  to  reduce  by  contraction  or  omis- 
sion, especially  of  words  written  or  spoken. 

It  iK  one  thing  to  dlibreviate  by  contracting,  another  by  cut- 
ting off.  Bacon. 

2.  (Math.)  To  reduce  to  lower  terms,  as  a  fraction. 

Ab-bre'vl-ate  (Sb-bre'vI-St), «.    [L.  abbrevialus,  p.  p.] 

1.  Abbreviated;  abridged;  shortened,  [/f.]  "The 
abbreviate  iorm."  Earle. 

2.  (Biol.)  Having  one  part  relatively  shorter  than 
another  or  than  the  ordinary  type. 

Ab-bre'vl-ate,  n.     An  abridgment.    [06«  ]         Elyot. 

Ab-bre'Vl-a'ted  (Sb-bre'vl-a't6d),  a.  Shortened  ;  rel- 
atively short ;  abbreviate. 

Ab-bre'vl-a'Uon  (Sb-bre'vl-a'shiin),  n.  [LL.  abbrevia- 
tio:  cf.  F.  abreviution.'\  1.  The  act  of  shortening,  or 
reducing. 

2.  The  result  of  abbreviating  ;  an  abridgment.    Tylor. 

3.  The  form  to  which  a  word  or  phrase  is  reduced  by 
contraction  and  omission  ;  a  letter  or  letters,  standing  for 
a  word  or  phrase  of  which  they  are  a  part ;  as,  Gen.  for 
Genesis;  U.  S.  A.  for  United  States  of  America. 

4.  (Mus.)  One  dash,  or  more,  through  the  stem  ^ 
of  a  note,  dividing  it  respectively  into  quavers,  J^ 
semiquavers,  or  demi-semiquavers.  Moore.    fT 

Ab-bre'vl-a'tor(ab-bre'vT-a'ter),  7i.  [LL.  :  cf.F.  aftre- 
viateiir.'\     1.  One  who  abbreviates  or  shortens. 

2.  One  of  a  college  of  seventy-two  officers  of  the  papal 
court  whose  duty  is  to  make  a  sliort  minute  of  a  decision 
on  a  petition,  or  reply  of  the  pope  to  a  letter,  and  after- 
wards expand  the  minute  into  official  form. 

Ab-bre'vi-a-to-ry  (Sb-bre'vi-a-to-ry),  a.  Serving  or 
tending  to  abbreviate  ;  shortening ;  abridging. 

Ab-bre'vi-a-ture  (ab-bre'vl-a-tur  ;  135),  n.  1.  An  ab- 
breviation; an  abbresiated  state  or  form.     [Ofo.] 

2.  An  aliiridgment ;  a  compendium  or  abstract. 

This  is  an  excellent  aijforexdatu.rc  of  the  whole  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian. Jer.  Taylor. 

Abb'  wool  (5b'  w6ol).     See  Abb. 

A  B  C  (a  be  se').  1.  The  first  three  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  used  for  the  whole  alphabet. 

2.  A  primer  for  teaching  the  alphabet  and  first  ele- 
ments of  reading.    \_Obs.'] 

3.  The  simplest  rudiments  of  any  subject ;  as,  the 
A  B  C  of  finance. 

A-B-C  book,  a  primer.  SliaH: 

II  Ab'dal  (ab'dal),  n.  [Ar.  badil,  pi.  abdsl,  a  substi- 
tute, a  good,  religious  man,  saint,  fr.  badala  to  change, 
substitute.]     A  religious  devotee  or  dervish  in  Persia. 

Ab-de'll-an  (Sb-de'rT-an),  a.  [From  Abdera,  a  town 
in  Thrace,  of  which  place  Democritus,  the  Laughing 
Philosopher,  was  a  native.]  Given  to  laughter ;  inclined 
to  foolish  or  incessant  merriment 

Ab'de-rlte  (Sb'de-rit),  n.  [L.  Abderita,  Abderites,  fr. 
Gr.  'A|38T)pir))s.]     An  inhabitant  of  Abdera,  in  Thrace. 

The  Abderlte,  Democritus,  the  Laughing  Philosopher. 

Ab'dest  (Sb'dest),  n.  [Per.  ab^-  st ;  ab  water  -f  dost 
hand.]  Purification  by  washing  the  hands  before  prayer ; 
— a  Mohammedan  rite.  Heyse. 

Ab'di-ca-ble  (Sb'di-ka^b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  abdi- 
cated. 

Ab'dl-cant  (ab'di-kant),  a.  [L.  abdicans,  p.  pr.  of  ab- 
dieare.']    Abdicating ;  renouncing  :  —  followed  by  of. 

Monks  abdicant  of  their  orders.  Whitloclc. 

Ab'dl-cant,  n.    One  who  abdicates.  Smart. 

Ab'di-cate  (ab'dT-kat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abdi- 
cated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abdicatdig.]  [X.  abdicatus,  p.  p. 
of  abdicare  ;  ab  +  dicare  to  proclaim,  akin  to  dicere  to 
say.  See  Diction.]  1.  To  surrender  or  relinquish,  as 
sovereign  power ;  to  withdraw  definitely  from  filling  or 
exercising,  as  a  high  office,  station,  dignity ;  as,  to  ab- 
dficate  the  thi'one,  the  crown,  the  papacy. 

^W"  The  word  abdicate  was  held  to  mean,  in  the  case 
of  James  II.,  to  abandon  without  a  formal  surrender. 

The  cross-bearers  abdicated  their  service.       Oibbon. 

2.  To  renounce ;  to  relinquish  ;  —  said  of  authority,  a 
trust,  duty,  right,  etc. 

Ho  abdicates  all  right  to  be  his  own  governor.      Burke. 
The  understanding  abdicates  its  functions.      Froude. 

3.  To  reject ;  to  cast  off.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

4.  (Civil  Law)  To  disclaim  and  expel  from  the  family, 
as  a  father  his  child ;  to  disown  ;  to  disinherit. 

Syn.  —  To  give  up ;  quit ;  vacate  ;  relinquish ;  forsake ; 
abandon ;  resign ;  renounce  ;  desert.  —To  Abdicate,  Re- 
sign. Abdicate  commonly  expresses  the  act  of  a  monarch 
m  voluntarily  and  formally  yieldmg  up  sovereign  author- 
ity ;  as,  to  abdicate  the'crown,  to  abdicate  one's  throne, 
to  abdicate  the  government.  Resian  is  applied  to  the  act 
Of  any  person,  high  or  low,  who  gives  back  an  office  or 
trust  mto  the  hands  of  him  who  conferred  it.  Thus,  a 
mmister  resigns,  a  military  officer  resigns,  a^lerk  re- 


signs. The  expression,  "The  king  resigned  Ms  crown," 
sometimes  occurs  in  our  later  literature,  implying  that 
he  held  it  from  his  people.  —There  are  other  senses  of  re- 
sign which  are  not  here  brought  into  view. 

Ab'dl-cate  (Sb'dl-kat),  v.  i.  To  relinquish  or  renounce 
a  throne,  or  other  high  office  or  dignity. 

Though  a  king  may  alidicute  for  his  own  person,  he  cannot 
abdicate  for  tlic  nioimrcliy.  Jiurke. 

Ab'dl-ca'tion  (iib'dT-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  abdicalio:  cf. 
F.  abdication.^  The  act  of  abdicating;  the  renunciation 
of  a  high  office,  dignity,  or  trust,  by  its  holder ;  com- 
monly the  voluntary  reiimiciation  of  sovereign  power  ;  as, 
abdication  of  the  throne,  government,  power,  authority. 

Ab'dl-ca-tive  (Sb'dT-ka-tlv),  a.  [L.  abdicativiis.] 
Causing,  or  implyuig,  abdication.     IB.']  Bailey. 

Ab'dl-ca'tor  (itb'dT-ka'ter),  n.     One  who  abdicates. 

Ab'dl-tive  (Sb'di-tiv),  a.  [L.  abditivus,  fr.  abdere  to 
hide.)     Having  the  quality  of  hiding,     [if.]  Bailey. 

Ab'dl-tO-ry  (iib'dT-to-ry),  n.  [LL.  abditorium.]  A 
place  for  hiding  or  preserving  articles  of  value.     Cowell. 

Ab-dO'men  (Sli-do'mSn ;  277),  n.  [L.  abdomen  (a  word 
of  uncertain  etymol.) :  cf.  F.  afcrfomen.]  \.  (Anat.)  The 
belly,  or  that  part  of  the  body  between  the  thorax  and 
the  pelvis.  Also,  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  which  is  lined 
by  the  peritoneum,  and  contains  the  stomach,  bowels, 
and  other  viscera.  In  man,  often  restricted  to  the  part 
between  the  diaphragm  and  the  commencement  of  the 
pelvis,  the  remainder  being  called  the  pelvic  cavity. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  posterior  section  of  the  body,  behind 
the  thorax,  in  insects,  crustaceans,  and  other  Artliropoda. 

Ab-dom'1-nal  (Sb-dSm'i-ual),  a.     [Cf.  F.  abdominal.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  abdomen ;  ventral ;  as,  the 
abdominal  regions,  muscles,  cavity. 

2.  (Zool.)  Having  abdominal  fins;  belonging  to  the 
Abdominales  ;  as,  abdominal  fishes. 

Abdominal  ring  (Anat.),  a  fancied  ringlike  opening  on 
each  side  of  the  abdomen,  external  and  superior  to  the 
p«6es;  — called  also  inguinal  ring. 

Ab-dom'l-nal, «./  'K.pl.  Abdominals,  \j.pl.  Abdomina- 
les (ab-d5m'T-n5lez).  A  fish 
of  the  group  Abdominales. 

II  Ab-dom'l-na1es     (5b- 
dSm'i-nu'lez),  n.  pi.     [NL., 
masc.  pi.]     (Zool.)  A  group 
including  the   greater  part 
of    fresh-water    fishes,   and  q^^  ^f  j^^  Abdominals.   Brook 
many   marine   ones,  having     Trout  (Sah-elinus  fontinalis) 
the  ventral  fins  under  the     of  America, 
abdomen  behind  the  pectorals. 

II  Ab-dom'1-na'll-a  (-nall-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.] 
(Zool.)  A  group  of  cirripeds  having  abdominal  append- 
ages. 

Ab-dom'i-nos'CO-py_  (ab-dom'l-nos'ko-pj),  n.  [L. 
abdomen  +  Gr.  a-Komlv  to  examine.]  (3Ied.)  Exami- 
nation of  the  abdomen  to  detect  abdominal  disease. 

Ab-dom'l-no-tho-rac'lc  (ab-dom'T-n6-th6-r5s'ik),  a. 
Relating  to  the  abdomen  and  the  thorax,  or  chest. 

Ab-dom'1-nous  (ab-d5m'I-nus),  a.  Having  a  protu- 
berant belly ;  pot-bellied. 

Gorgonius  sits,  abdomino'is  and  wan. 

Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan.         Coivper. 

Ab-duce'  (5b-diis'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abduced 
(-dust') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abductng.]  [L.  abducere  to  lead 
away ;  ab  +  ducere  to  lead.  See  Duke,  and  cf .  Abduct.] 
To  draw  or  conduct  away ;  to  w  ithdraw  ;  to  draw  to  a 
different  part.     [06s.  or  Archaic] 

If  we  ahdwcc  the  eye  unto  either  corner,  the  object  will  not 
duplicate.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ab-du'cent  (5b-du'sent),  a.  [L.  abducens,  p.  pr.  of 
abducere.]  (Physiol.)  Drawing  away  from  a  common 
center,  or  out  of  the  median  line ;  as,  the  abducent  mus- 
cles.   Opposed  to  adducent. 

Ab-dnct'  (Sb-dtikt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abducted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  t'6.  n.  Abducting.]  [L.  abductus,  p.  p.  of  ab- 
ducere. See  Abduce.]  1.  To  take  away  surreptitiously 
by  force  ;  to  carry  away  (a  human  being)  wrongfully,  and 
usually  by  -violence  ;  to  kidnap. 

2.  To  draw  away,  as  a  limb  or  other  part,  from  its  or- 
dinary position. 

Ab-duc'tlon  (5b-diik'shiin),  n.  [L.  abductio:  cf.  F. 
abduction.]  1.  The  act  of  abducing  or  abducting;  a 
drawing  apart ;  a  carrying  away.  Boget. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  movement  which  separates  a  limb 
or  other  part  from  the  axis,  or  middle  line,  of  the  body. 

3.  (Law)  The  wrongful,  and  usually  the  forcible,  car- 
rying off  of  a  human  being  ;  as,  the  abduction  of  a  child, 
the  abduction  of  an  heiress. 

4.  (Logic)  A  syllogism  or  form  of  argument  in  which 
the  major  is  evident,  but  the  minor  is  only  probable. 

Ab-dnc'tOr(ab-diik'ter),m.  [NL.]  1.  One  who  abducts. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  which  serves  to  draw  a  part  out, 
or  from  the  median  line  of  the  body ;  as,  the  abductor 
oculi,  which  draws  the  eye  outward. 

A-beaip' (a-bem'),  cdi).  [Pref.  o-  +  5eam.]  (Nant.) 
On  the  beam,  that  is,  on  a  line  which  forms  a  right  angle 
witB  the  ship's  keel ;  opposite  to  the  center  of  the  ship's 
side. 

A-bear'  (a-bSr'),  v.  t.  [AS.  aberan  ;  pref.  a-  -)-  beran 
to  bear.]     1.    'To  bear  ;  to  behave.     [Obs.] 

So  did  the  faery  knight  liimself  dbear.        Spenser. 

2.  To  put  up  with  ;  to  endure.     [Prov.]  Dickens. 

A-bear'ance  (-ons),  n.  Behavior.  [06s.]    Blackstone. 

A-bear'ing,  n.     Behavior.    [06s.]  Sir  T.  3Iore. 

A'be-ce-da'ri-an  (a'be-se-da'rT-an),  n.  [L.  abeceda- 
rius.    A  word  from  the  first  four  letters  of  the  alphabet.] 

1.  One  who  is  learning  the  alphabet ;  hence,  a  tyro. 

2.  One  engaged  in  teaching  the  alphabet.  Wood. 
A'be-ce-da'ri-an,  .  1  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
A'be-ce'da-ry  (a'be-se'da-ry),  (    formed  by,  the  letters 

of  the  alphabet ;  alphabetic  ;  hence,  rudimentary. 

Abecedarian  psalms,  hymns, etc.,  compositions  in  which 
(like  the  Ufith  psalm  in  Hebrew)  distinct  portions  or  verses 
commence  with  successive  letters  of  the  alphabet.    Hook. 


Alie-oe'da-ry  (a'be-se'd4-rj*),  n.  A  primer ;  the  first 
principle  or  rndiineot  of  anything.     [B.]  Pidler. 

A-bed'  (a-b6d'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  in,  on  +  bed.]  1.  In 
bed,  or  on  the  bed. 

Not  to  be  abed  after  midnight.  SItak. 

2.  To  childbed  (in  the  phrase  "  brought  abed,"  th."', 
is,  delivered  of  a  cliild).  S/kh, 

A-beg'ge  (a-bSg'ge).   Same  as  Aby.   [06s.]     Cha.u-u: 

A-bele'  (a-bel'),  n.  [D.  abeel  (abeel-boom).  f'F.  ab.  I, 
aubel,  fr.  a  dim.  of  L.  albus  white.]  The  wliiio  piipl.u 
(Populus  alba). 

Six  abeJes  i'  the  churchyard  grow.  .If/«.  J^jw  (a?Ji, . 

A-bel1an  (a-bel'yan),  )  n.     (Feci.  Hist.)  One 

A'bel-lte  (a'bel-it),  |      of   a  seel;   in  A  iricu 

A'bel-0'ni-an  (a'bSl-o'iiT-nn), )  (4th  century),  ii.en- 
tioned  by  St.  Augustine,  who  states  that  they  •,  •.  -  - 
but  lived  in  continence,  after  the  manner,  as  ^i  ■  ;- 

tended,  of  Abel. 

A'bel-mosk'  (a'bSl-mSsk'),  n.  [NL.  abelmoschu.i,  fr. 
Ar.  abu-l-misk  father  of  musk,  •/.  e.,  producing  musk. 
See  Musk.]  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub  (Hibiscus  — 
formerly  Abclmoschus  —  moschatus),  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies  and  Northern  Africa,  whose  musky  seeds 
are  used  in  perfumery  and  to  flavor  coffee  ;  —  sometimes 
called  musk  muUotv. 

Ab'er-de-vlne'  (5b'er-de-vin'  or  a-ber'de-vtn),  n. 
(Zo'ol.)  The  European  siskin  (Cardueiis  spinus),  a 
small  green  and  yellow  ftncli,  related  to  the  goldfinch. 

Ab-err'  (5b-er'),  v.  i.  [L.  aberrare.  See  Abekratb.] 
To  wander ;  to  stray.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ab-er'rance  (-Sr'rans),        I  n.     state   of  being  aber- 

Ab-er'ran-cy  (-Sr'ran-sJ),  (  rant ;  a  wandering  from 
the  right  way  ;  deviation  from  truth,  rectitude,  etc. 

Aberrancy  of  cnrvature  (Geom.),  the  deviation  of  a 
curve  from  a  circular  form. 

Ab-er'rant  (5b-er'ront),  a.  [L.  aberrans,  -rantis, p.  pr. 
oi  aberrare.  SeeABERR.]  1.  Wandering ;  straying  from 
the  right  way. 

2.  (Biol. )  Deviating  from  the  ordinary  or  natural  type ; 
exceptional ;  abnormal. 

The  more  aberrant  any  form  is,  the  greater  must  have  been 
the  number  of  connecting  forms  which,  on  my  theory,  have 
been  exterminated.  JJaruin. 

Ab'er-rate  (5b'er-rat),  V.  i.  [L.  aberratus,  p.  p.  ol 
aberrare;  ab  -\-  errare  to  wander.  See  Err.]  To  go 
astray  ;  to  diverge.     [B.] 

Their  own  defective  and  aberrating  vision.    De  Qiiincey. 

Ab'er-ra'tlon  (ab'Sr-ra'shOn),  n.  [L.  aberratio :  cf.  F. 
aberration.  See  Aberrate.]  1.  The  act  of  wandering  ; 
deviation,  especially  from  truth  or  moral  rectitude,  from 
the  natural  state,  or  from  a  type.  "  The  aberrations  of 
youth."    Hall.     '^  Abei-rations  iionx  theory."    Burke. 

2.  A  partial  alienation  of  reason.  "  Occasional  aber- 
rations of  intellect."  Lingard. 

Whims,  whicli  at  first  are  the  aberrations  of  a  single  brain, 
pass  with  heat  into  the  epidemic  form.  /.  Taylor. 

3.  (Astron.)  A  small  periodical  change  of  position  in 
the  stars  and  other  heavenly  bodies,  due  to  the  combined 
effect  of  the  motion  of  light  and  the  motion  of  the  ob- 
server ;  called  annual  aberration,  when  the  observer's 
motion  is  that  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  daily  or  di- 
urnal aberration,  when  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  ;  amount- 
ing when  greatest,  in  the  former  case,  to  20.4",  and  in 
the  latter,  to  0.3".  Planetary  aberration  is  that  due  to 
the  motion  of  light  and  the  motion  of  the  planet  relative 
to  the  earth. 

4.  (Opt.)  The  convergence  to  different  foci,  byalena 
or  mirror,  of  rays  of  light  emanating  from  one  and  the 
same  point,  or  the  deviation  of  such  rays  from  a  single 
focus ;  called  spherical  aberration,  when  due  to  the 
spherical  form  of  the  lens  or  mirror,  such  form  giving 
different  foci  for  central  and  marginal  rays  ;  and  chro- 
matic aberration,  when  due  to  the  different  refrangi- 
bUities  of  the  colored  rays  of  the  spectrum,  those  of 
each  color  having  a  distinct  focus. 

5.  (Physiol.)  The  passage  of  blood  or  other  fluid  into 
parts  not  appropriate  for  it. 

6.  (Law)  The  producing  of  an  unintended  effect  by 
the  glancing  of  an  instrument,  as  when  a  shot  intended 
for  A  glances  and  strikes  B. 

Syn.  —  Insanity ;  lunacy ;  madness ;  derangement ; 
alienation ;  mania ;  dementia ;  hallucination  ;  illusion  ; 
delusion.    See  Insanity. 

Ab'er-ra'tion-al  (-a\),  a.   Characterized  by  aberration. 

Ab'e-nin'cate  (Sb'e-riin'kat),  V.  i.  [L.  aberuncare, 
for  averruncare.  See  Avesehncate.]  To  weed  out. 
[06s.]  Bailey. 

Ab'e-run'ca-tor  (-ka-ter),  n.     A  weeding  machine. 

A-bet'  (a-}]et'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Abetted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Abetting.]  [OF.  abeter;  a  (L.  ad)  +  beter  to  bait 
(as  a  bear),  fr.  Icel.  beita  to  set  dogs  on,  to  feed,  origi- 
nally, to  cause  to  bite,  fr.  Icel.  bita  to  bite,  hence  to  bait, 
to  incite.  See  Bait,  Bet.]  1.  To  instigate  or  encourage 
by  aid  or  countenance  ;  —  used  in  a  bad  sense  of  persons 
and  acts ;  as,  to  abet  an  ill-doer ;  to  abet  one  in  his  wicked 
courses  ;  to  abet  vice  ;  to  abet  an  insurrection.  "  The 
whole  tribe  abets  the  villainy."  South. 


Would  not  the  fool  abet  the  stealth. 
Who  rashly  thus  exposed  his  wealth  ? 


Cay. 


2.  To  support,  uphold,  or  aid  ;  to  maintain  ;  —  in  a 
good  sense.     [06s.] 

Our  duty  is  urged,  and  our  confidence  abetted.   Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  (Law)  To  contribute,  as  an  assistant  or  instigator, 
to  the  commission  of  an  offense. 

Syn.  — To  incite;  instigate:  set  on;  egg  on;  foment; 
advocate  ;  countenjince  ;  encourage  ;  second  ;  uphold ; 
aid  ;  assist ;  support ;  sustain  :  bat'k  ;  connive  ,at. 

A-bet'  (a-bgf),  n.  [OF.  abet,  fr.  abeter.]  Act  of  abet- 
ting ;  aid.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

A-bet'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  abetting ;  as,  an 
abetment  of  treason,  crime,  etc. 

A-bet'tal  (-tol),  n.    Abetment,     [i?.] 


Gse,   unite}   ryde,   full,    up,    tirn ;     pity;     food,   loot;     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   ink;     tben,   thin;     boN;     zli  =  z  In  azure. 


ABETTER 


ABLAUT 


A-bet'ter  )  (i-b5t'ter),  n.    One  who  abets  ;  an  instiga- 

A-bet'tor  )     tor  of  an  offense  or  an  offender. 

^ff^  Tlie  form  abettor  is  the  legal  term  and  also  in  gen- 
eraluse. 

Syn.  —  Abettor,  Accessory,  Accomplice.  These  words 
ti«:'note  different  degrees  of  complicity  in  some  deed  or 
cr-  I  ?.  An  abettor  is  one  who  incites  or  encourages  to  the 
a<!t,  >i  ;^hout  sharuig  in  its  performance.  An  <ni  essory  sup- 
P0S16  ft  principal  offender.  One  who  is  neither  the  cliief 
actor  in  nn  offense,  nor  present  at  its  performance,  but 
accede-  to  i.r  becomes  involved  in  its  guiltj  eitlier  by 
some  previoiio  ir  subsequent  act,  as  of  instigating,  en- 
cour.iging,  :i'  i.ig,  or  concealing,  etc.,  is  an  accessori/. 
An  oi-i'ftnivti'  •■  is  one  who  participates  in  the  corainissiou 
of  .'.)i  otffn.se,  whether  as  princijial  or  accessory.  Thus, 
i.'i  treason,  there  are  no  abettors  or  accessories,  but  aU  are 
hild  to  bu  principals  or  accomplices. 

Ab'evac'U-a'tlon  (Sb'e-vSk'ii-a'shun),  n.  [Pref.  ab- 
-\-  ceacuation.']     (Med.)  A  partial  evacuation.      Mayne. 

A-bey'ance  (a-ba'«ns),  n.  [OF.  abeance  expectation, 
longing ;  a  (L.  ad)  -\-  baer,  beer,  to  gape,  to  look  with  open 
mouth,  to  expect,  F.  bayer,  LL.  badare  to  gape.]  1. 
(Law)    E.xpectancy ;  condition  of  bemg  undetermined. 

IJp^  When  tliere  is  no  person  ui  existence  in  whom  an 
inheritance  (or  a  dignity)  can  vest,  it  is  said  to  be  in  abey- 
ance, tliat  is,  in  expectation ;  the  law  considering  it  as 
always  potentially  existing,  and  ready  to  vest  whenever 
a  proper  owner  appears.  Blackstone. 

2.  Suspension  ;  temporary  suppression. 

Keeping  the  syrapiithies  of  love  and  admiratioD  in  a  dormant 
state,  or  state  ol  ubeyanre.  De  Qnincny. 

A-bey'an-cy  (-f/n-sjf),  «.  Abeyance,  [i?.]  Hawthorne. 

A-bey'ant  (-out),  a.     Bemg  in  a  state  of  abeyance. 

II  Ab'hal  (iib'hal),  n.  The  berries  of  a  species  of  cy- 
press in  tlie  East  Indies. 

Ab-hom'1-na-ble  (Sb-hSm'T-na-b'l),  a.  Abominable. 
[A  false  orthography  anciently  used  ;  h  was  foisted  into 
various  words  ;  hence  abholi/h,  for  abolish,  etc.] 

This  is  abltominable,  which  he  [Don  Arniado]  would  call 
abominable.  Sitak.  Love's  Labor  \^  Lost,  v.  1. 

Ab-hom'1-nal  (Sb-hSm'T-nnl),  a.  [L.  ab  away  from  + 
homo,  ho7ninis,  man.]    Inliuman.    [06«.]  Fuller. 

Ab-hor'  (ab-hor'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abhorred 
(-hSrd') ;  p.  p'r.  &  vb.  n.  Aehorrikg.]  [L.  abhorrere; 
ab  +  horrere  to  bristle,  shiver,  shudder  :  cf.  F.  abhorrer. 
See  HoHRiD.]  1.  To  shrink  back  with  shuddering  from  ; 
to  regard  with  horror  or  detestation  ;  to  feel  excessive 
repugnance  toward  ;  to  detest  to  extremity  ;  to  loathe. 
Abhor  that  which  is  evil  ;  cleave  to  that  which  is  good. 

Rom.  xii.  9. 

2.  To  fill  with  horror  or  disgust.     [06«.] 

It  doth  abhor  me  now  I  speak  the  word.  Shak. 

3.  (Canon  Law)  To  protest  against ;  to  reject  sol- 
emnly.    [Obs.'] 

I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul 
Refuse  you  for  my  judge.  Shak. 

Syn.— To  hate ;  detest ;  loathe ;  abominate.  See  Hate. 
Ab-hor',  V.  i.    To  shrink  back  with  horror,  disgust,  or 
dislike;  to  be  contrary  or  averse  ;  —  v/ith/rom.    [Ofis.] 
"  To  abhor  from  those  vices."  Udall. 

Which  is  utterly  abhorring  from  the  end  of  all  law.     Milton. 
Ab-hor'rence  (Sb-hSr'rens),  n.   Extreme  hatred  or  de- 
testation ;  the  feeling  of  utter  dislike. 
Ab-hor'ren-cy  (-ren-sj'),  n.  Abhorrence.  [Obs.]  Locke. 
Ab-hor'rent  (5b-hSr'rent),  a.     [L.  abhorrens,  -rentis, 
p.  pr.  of  abhorrere.^   1-  Abhorring ;  detestmg ;  having  or 
showing  abhorrence  ;  loathing ;  hence,  strongly  opposed 
to  ;  as,  abhorrent  thoughts. 
The  persons  most  abhorrent  from  blood  and  treason.     Burke. 
The  arts  of  pleasure  in  despotic  courts 
I  spurn  abhorrent.  Glover. 

2.  Contrary  or  repugnant ;  discordant ;  inconsistent ; 
—  followed  by  to.  "  Injudicious  profanation,  so  abhorrent 
to  our  stricter  principles."  Gibbon. 

3.  Detestable.  "  Pride,  a6/(orre??ias  it  is."  I.Taylor. 
Ab-hor'rent-ly,  adv.  With  abhorrence. 
Ab-hor'rer  (ab-h8r'rer),  ?;.  One  who  abhors.  Hume. 
Ab-hor'rl-ble  (ab-hor'ri-b'l),  a.  Detestable.  [7?.] 
Ab-hor'ring  (ab-h6r'riug),  n.  1.  Detestation.  Milton. 
2.  Object  of  abhorrence.  Isa.  Ixvi.  24. 
II  A'bib  (a'bib),  n.   [Heb.  abib,  lit.  an  ear  of  corn.   The 

month  was  so  called  from  barley  being  at  that  time  in  ear.] 
The  first  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  corre- 
sponding nearly  to  our  April.  After  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity this  month  was  called  Nisan.  Kitto. 

A-bid'ance  (a-bld'ans),  n.  The  state  of  abiding ; 
abode ;  continuance  ;  compliance  (with). 

The  Christians  had  no  longer  abidance  in  the  holy  hill  of  Pal- 
estine. Fuller. 
A  judicious  abidance  by  rules.  Helps. 

A-bide'  (a-bid'),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Abode  (a-bod'), 
formerly  Asm  (a-bid');  p.^r.  &  vb.  n.  Abedins  (a-bld'Tng).] 
[AS.  abldan ;  pref.  a-  (cf.  Goth,  us-,  G.  er-,  orig.  meaning 
out)  +  bldan  to  bide.  See  Bide.]  1.  To  wait ;  to  pause ; 
to  delay.     [OAs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  stay  ;  to  continue  in  a  place ;  to  have  one's 
abode  ;  to  dwell ;  to  sojourn  ;  —  with  with  before  a  per- 
son, and  commonly  with  at  or  in  before  a  place. 

Let  the  damsel  abide  with  us  a  few  days.    Gen.  xxiv.  55. 

3.  To  remain  stable  or  fixed  in  some  state  or  condi- 
tion ;  to  continue  ;  to  remain. 

Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling.     1  Cor.  vii.  20. 

Followed  by  by :  To  abide  by.  (o)  To  stand  to ;  to  ad- 
here to ;  to  maintain. 

The  poor  fellow  was  obstinate  enough  to  abide  by  what  he  said 
at  first.  Fielding. 

(b)  To  acciuiesce  in ;  to  conform  to ;  as,  to  abide  by  a 
decision  or  an  award. 

A-bide',  v.  t.  1.  To  wait  for  ;  to  be  prepared  for ;  to 
await ;  to  watch  for  ;  as,  I  abide  my  time.  "  I  will  abide 
the  coming  of  my  lord."  Tennyson. 

[_Obs.,  with  n, personal  object.] 

Bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.         Acts  xx.  23, 


2.  To  endure  ;  to  sustain ;  to  submit  to. 

[Thou]  Shalt  abide  her  judgment  on  it.      Tennyson. 

3.  To  bear  patiently ;    to  tolerate  ;    to  put  up  with. 

She  could  not  abide  Master  Shallow.  Shak. 

4.  [Confused  with  aby  to  pay  for.  See  Aby.]  To  stand 
the  consequences  of  ;  to  answer  for  ;  to  suffer  for. 

Dearly  I  abide  that  boast  so  vain.  Milton. 

A-bld'er  (a-bld'er),  n.  1.  One  who  abides,  or  contin- 
ues. [06«.]   "  Speedy  goers  and  strong  a  Jirfera."    Sidney. 

2.  One  who  dwells ;  a  resident.  Speed. 

A-bld'ing,  a.     Continuing ;  lasting. 

A-bid'lng-ly,  adv.     Permanently.  Carlyle. 

II  A'bi-es  (a'bl-ez),  n.  [L.,  fir  tree.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
coniferous  trees,  properly  called  Fir,  as  the  balsam  fir 
and  the  silver  fir.  The  spruces  are  sometimes  also  re- 
ferred to  this  genus. 

Ab'1-e-tene  (Sb1-e-ten),  n.  [L.  abies,  abietis,  a  fir 
tree.]  A  volatile  oil  distilled  from  the  resin  or  balsam  of 
the  nut  pine  (Pinus  .mbiniana)  of  CaUfornia. 

Ab'i-et'ic  (Sb'T-StTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fir 
tree  or  its  products ;  as,  abietic  acid,  called  also  sylvic 
acid.  Watts. 

Ab'i-e-tln    )  (5b'i-*-tin), m.    [See  Abietene.]   (Chem.) 

Ab'i-e-tine  (  A  resinous  substance  obtained  from 
Strasburg  turpentine  or  Canada  balsam.  It  is  without 
taste  or  smell,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
(especially  at  the  boiling  point),  in  strong  acetic  acid,  and 
in  ether.  Watts. 

Ab'i-e-tin'lC  (5b'T-e-tTn'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
abietiii ;  as,  abietinic  acid. 

Ab'1-e-tite  (ab'T-S-tit),  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  re- 
sembling mannite,  found  in  the  needles  of  the  common 
silver  Hi  oi  EuTope  (Abies  pectinata).  Eng.  Cyc. 

Ab'i-gail  (Sb'I-gal),  n.    [The  proper  name  used  as  an 

appellative.]    A  lady's  waiting-maid.  Pepys. 

Her  o^iV/ai7  reported  that  Airs.  Gutheridge  had  a  set  of  night 

curls  fur  sleeping  in.  Leslie. 

A-bil'1-ment  (a^btll-raent),  re.    Habiliment.      [Ois.] 

A-bil'i-ty  (-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Abilities  (-tlz).  [F.  habilete, 
earlier  spelling  habilite  (with  silent  h),  L.  habiiitas  ap- 
titude, ability,  fr.  habilis  apt.  See  Able.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  able  ;  povifer  to  perform,  whether  phys- 
ical, moral,  intellectual,  conventional,  or  legal ;  capacity ; 
skill  or  competence  in  doing ;  sufficiency  of  strength,  skill, 
resources,  etc. ;  —  in  the  plural,  faculty,  talent. 

Then  the  disciples,  every  man  according  to  his  ability,  deter- 
mined to  send  relief  unto  the  brethren.  Acts  xi.  29. 
Natural  abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by 
study.  Bacon. 
The  public  men  of  England,  with  much  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
ability.  Macauluy. 
Syn.  — Capacity ;  talent,  cleverness;  faculty;  capabil- 
ity ;  efficiency ;  aptitude ;  aptness ;  address ;  dexterity ; 
skill.  —  Ability,  Capacity.  These  words  come  into  com- 
parison when  applied  to  the  higher  intellectual  powers. 
Ability  has  reference  to  the  active  exercise  of  our  facul- 
ties. It  implies  not  only  native  vigor  of  mind,  but  that 
ease  and  promptitude  of  execution  which  arise  from 
mental  training.  Thus,  we  speak  of  the  ability  with 
wluch  a  book  is  written,  an  argument  maintained,  a  ne- 
gotiation carried  on,  etc.  It  always  supposes  something 
to  be  done,  and  the  power  of  doing  it.  Capacity  has  ref- 
erence to  the  recejAive  powers.  In  its  higher  exercises  it 
supposes  great  quickness  of  apprehension  and  breadth  of 
intellect,  with  an  uncommon  aptitude  for  acquiring  and 
retainuig  knowledge.  Hence  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of 
resources  and  undeveloped  power.  Thus  we  speak  of  the 
extraordinary  capacity  ot  such  men  as  Lord  Bacon,  Blaise 
Pascal,  and  Edmund  Burke.  "  Capacity,"  says  H.  Tay- 
lor, "  is  requisite  to  devise,  and  ability  to  execute,  a  great 
enterprise."  The  word  abilities,  m  the  plural,  embraces 
both  these  qualities,  and  denotes  high  mental  endow- 
ments. 

A-bime'  or  A-bjrme'  (a-bem'),  n.  [F.  ablme.  See 
Abysm.]     An  abyss.   .[06s.] 

Ab'i-0-gen'e-slS  (Jb'i-o-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -f 
jSi'os  lite -|- yeVeo-is,  origin,  birth.]  (Biol.)  The  supposed 
origination  of  living  organisms  from  lifeless  matter ;  such 
genesis  as  does  not  involve  the  action  of  livmg  parents  ; 
spontaneous  generation;  —  called  also  a  Sioj/eny,  and  op- 
posed to  biogenesis. 

I  shall  call  the  .  .  .  doctrine  that  living  matter  may  be  pro- 
duced by  not  living  matter,  the  hypothesis  of  abiogenesis. 

Hialey,  1870. 

Ab'i-0-ge-net'iC  (-je-net'ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  abiogenesis.  — Ab'i-0-ge-net'ic-al-ly  (-aUy),  adv. 

Ab'i-Og'e-nist  (ab'i-oj'e-nTst),  n.  (Biol.)  One  who 
believes  that  life  can  be  produced  independently  of  ante- 
cedent life.  Huxley. 

Ab'i-og'e-nous  (Sb'T-oj'e-niis),  a.  (Biol.)  Produced 
by  spontaneous  generation. 

Ab'i-og'e-ny  (-e-ny),  n.    (Biol.)  Same  as  Abiogenesis. 

Ab'i-0-lOg'ic-al  (ab'i-o-loj't-kal),  a.  [Gr.  6.  priv.  -f- 
E.  biological.']  Pertaining  to  the  study  of  inanimate 
things. 

Ab-ir'ri-tant  (5b-Tr'ri-tant),  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine 
that  diminishes  irritation. 

Ab-ir'ri-tate  (-tat),i).^  \Vrei.  ab- -\- irritate.}  (Med.) 
To  dhninish  the  sensibility  of  ;  to  debilitate. 

Ab-ir'ri-ta'tlon  (5b-ir'ri-ta'shun),  n.  (Med.)  A  path- 
ological condition  opposite  to  that  of  irritation ;  debil- 
ity ;  want  of  strength  ;  asthenia. 

Ab-lr'ri-ta-tive  (ab-ir'ri-ta-tiv),  a.  (Med.)  Charac- 
terized by  abirritation  or  debility. 

K-HV (aA>it'),M sing. pres.  of  Ande.  [O&s.]  Chaucer. 

Ab'ject  (ab'jekt),  a.  [L.  abjeclus,  p.  p.  of  abjieere  to 
throw  away  ;  ab  -f  jacere  to  throw.  See  Jet  a  shooting 
forth.]    1.  Cast  down  ;  low-lying.     [Obs.] 

From  the  safe  shore  their  floating  carcasses 
And  broken  chariot  wheels  :  so  thick  bestrewn 
Abject  and  lost  lay  these,  covering  the  flood.      Milton. 

2.  Sunk  to  a  low  condition ;  dowir  in  spirit  or  hope  ; 
degraded ;  servile  ;  groveling ;  despicable  ;  as,  abject 
posture,  fortune,  thoughts.  "  Base  and  abject  flatterers." 
Addison.     '^  An  abject  Max."    Macaulay. 

And  banish  hence  these  abject,  lowly  dreams.      Shak. 


Syn.  — Mean;  groveling;  cringing;  mean  -  spuited  ; 
slavish ;  ignoble ;  worthless ;  vile ;  beggarly ;  contempti- 
ble ;  degraded. 

Abject'  (ab-jgkf),  V.  t.  [From  Abject,  a.]  To  cast  off 
or  down  ;  hence,  to  abase  ;  to  degrade  ;  to  lower  ;  to  de- 
base.    [Obs.]  Dmne. 

Ab'ject  (ab'jSkt),  n.  A  person  in  the  lowest  and  most 
despicable  condition  ;  a  castaway.     [Obs.] 

Shall  these  objects,  these  victims,  these  outcasts,  know  ony 
thing  of  pleasure  ?  /■  Taylor. 

Ab-ject'ed-ness  (ab-jekt'ed-nes),  n.  A  very  abject  or 
low  condition  ;  .abjectness.     [B.]  Boyle. 

Ab-jec'tion  (ab-jek'shiin),  n.  [F.  abjection,  L.  abjec- 
tio.]  1.  The  act  of  bringing  down  or  humbling.  "  The 
abjection  of  the  king  and  his  realm."  Joye. 

2.  The  state  of  being  rejected  or  cast  out.     [E.] 

An  abjectiim  from  the  beatific  regions  where  God,  and  his 
angels  and  saints,  dwell  forever.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  A  low  or  downcast  state ;  meanness  of  spirit ;  abase- 
ment ;  degradation. 

That  this  should  be  termed  baseness,  abjection  of  mind,  or  ser- 
vility, is  it  credible  ?  Hooker. 

Ab'ject-ly  (Sb'jekt-ly),  adv.   Meanly  ;  servilely. 

Ab']ect-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  abject ;  abase- 
ment ;  meaimess ;  servility.  Grew. 

Ab-jUdge'  (ab-juj'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  ab-  -[- judge,  v.  Cf. 
Abjddicate.]     To  take  away  by  judicial  decision.     [R.] 

Ab-ju'di-cate  (ab-ju'dl-kat),  V.  t.  [L.  abjudivatus, 
p.p.  of  abjudieare ;  ab  -\-judicare.  See  Judge,  and  cf. 
Aejudge.]  To  reject  by  judicial  sentence  ;  also,  to  ab- 
judge.     [Obs.]  _  Ash. 

Ab-Ju'dl-ca'tion  (ab-ju'dl-ka'shiin),  n.  Rejection  by 
judicial  sentence,     [i?.]  Knowles. 

Ab'Ju-gate  (ab'jii-gat),  V.  t.  [L.  abjvgatus,  p.  p.  of 
abjugare.]    To  unyoke.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Ab-Junc'tive  (ab-jiink'tTv),  a.  [L.  abjunctus,  p.  p.  of 
abjungere  ;  ab  -\-jii7igere  to  join.]   Exceptional.    [R.] 

It  is  this  power  which  leads  on  from  the  accidental  und  ab- 
jimctive  to  the  universal.  /,  Taylor. 

Ab'ju-ra'tion  (Sb'jii-ra'shlin),  n.  [L.  abjuratio :  cf.  F. 
abjuration.]  1.  The  act  of  abjuring  or  for.swearing ;  a 
renunciation  upon  oath  ;  as,  abjuration  of  the  realm,  a 
sworn  banishment,  an  oath  taken  to  leave  the  country 
and  never  to  return. 

2.  A  solemn  recantation  or  renunciation  ;  as,  an  abju- 
ration of  heresy. 

Oath  of  abjnration,  an  oath  asserting  the  right  of  the 
present  royal  family  to  the  crown  of  England,  and  ex- 
pressly abjuring  allegiance  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Pretender.  Brande  <£•  C. 

Ab-ju'ra-to-ry  (Sb-ju'ra-tS-ry),  a.  Containing  abju- 
ration. 

Ab-jure'  (Sb-jur'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Abjured  (-jurd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abjuring  (-jur'mg).]  [L.  abjurare  to  deny 
upon  oath  ;  ab  -\-jurare  to  swear,  fr.  jus,  juris,  right,  law : 
cf.  F.  abjurer.  See  Jury.]  1.  To  renounce  upon  oath  ; 
to  forswear ;  to  disavow ;  as,  to  abjure  allegiance  to  a 
prince.  To  abjure  the  realm,  is  to  swear  to  abandon  it 
forever. 

2.  To  renounce  or  reject  with  solemnity ;  to  recant ; 
to  abandon  forever  ;  to  reject ;  to  repudiate  ;  as,  to  ab- 
jure errors.     "  Magic  I  here  abjure."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Renounce. 

Ab-Jure',  V.  i.    To  renounce  on  oath.         Bp.  Burnet. 

Ab-]ure'ment  (_;inent),  n.     Renunciation.     [R.] 

Ab-jur'er  (ab-jur'er),  m.     One  who  abjures. 

Ab-lac'tate  (ab-lSk'tat),  v.  t.  [L.  ablactatus,  p.  p.  of 
ablactare ;  ab  -f  lactare  to  suckle,  fr.  lac  milk.]  To 
wean.     [R.]  Bailey. 

Ab'lac-ta'Uon  (ab'iak-ta'shQn),  n.  1.  The  weaning 
of  a  child  from  the  breast,  or  of  young  beasts  from 
their  dam.  Blount. 

2.  (Hort.)  The  process  of  grafting  now  called  inr 
arching,  or  grafting  by  ajjproach. 

Ab-la'Clue-ate  (Sb-la'kwe-at),  v.  t.  [L.  ablaqtteatus, 
p.  p.  of  ablaqueare ;  fr.  ab  -\-  laqueus  a  noose.]  To  lay 
bare,  as  the  roots  of  a  tree.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Ab-la'que-a'tion  (Sb-la'kwe-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  ablaque- 
atio.]  The  act  or  process  of  laying  bare  the  roots  of  trees 
to  expose  them  to  the  air  and  water.     [Obs.]        Evelyn. 

Ab'las-tem'ic  (ab'lSs-tem'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -j-  /3Aa- 
(nryxa.  gro\vth.]     (Biol.)    Non-germinal. 

Ab-la'tion(ab-la'shiln),  n.  [L.  ablatio,  fr.  ablatus  p.  p. 
of  aujerre  to  carry  away  ;  ab  -{-  latus,  p.  p.  of  ferre  to 
carry  :  cf.  F.  ablation.  See  Tolerate.]  1.  A  carrying 
or  taking  away  ;  removal.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  (Med.)    Extirpation.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Geol.)    Wearing  away  ;  superficial  waste.  Tyndall. 
Ab'la-ti'tious  (Sb'la-tish'fis),  a.    Diminishing ;  as,  an 

ablatilious  force.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

Ab'la-tive  (abla-tTv),  a.  [F.  ablalij,  ablative,  L. 
ablalivus  fr.  ablatus.  See  Ablation.]  \.  Taking  away 
or  removing.     [Obs.] 

Where  the  heart  is  forestalled  with  misopinion,  ablative  di- 
rections are  found  needful  to  unteach  error,  ere  we  can  learn 

2.  (Gram.)  Applied  to  one  of  the  cases  of  the  noun 
in  Latin  and  some  other  languages,  —  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  case  being  removal,  separation,  or  taking 
away. 

Ab'la-tive,  n.     (Gram.)    The  ablative  case. 

Ablative  absolute,  a  construction  in  Latin,  in  which  a 
noun  in  the  ablative  case  has  a  participle  (either  ex- 
pressed or  implied),  agreemg  with  it  in  gender,  number, 
and  case,  both  words  forming  a  clause  bv  themselves  and 
being  unconnected,  grammatically,  with  the  rest  of  the 
sentence  ;  as,  Tarquinio  regnante,  Pythagoras  venit  i  e 
Tarquinius  reigning,  Pythagoras  came. 

II  Abaaut  (ablout),  n.  [Ger.,  off-sound ;  aft  off  -|-  laut 
sound.]  (Philol.)  The  substitution  of  one  root  vowel 
for  another,  thus  indicating  a  corresponding  modification 
of  use  or  meaning  ;  vowel  permutation  ;  as,  get,  gat,  got ; 
sing,  song  ;  man,  men.  Earle 


ale,  senate,   care,    am,    arm,    ask,    final,   gU;     eve,   event,   end,    fern,   recent;     ice,   idea,   ill;     old,    obey,   orb, 
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A-blaze'  (4-blaz').  "<'' '•  &  a-  [Pref. «-+  i/osf.]  1.  On 

fire  ;  in  a  blaze  y  gleaming.  Milman. 

All  ablaze  with  crimson  and  gold.        Xowg/eZiow. 

2.  In  a  state  of  glowing  excitement  or  ardent  desire. 

The  young  Cambridge  democrats  were  all  alilaze  to  assist 
Torrijos.  Carli/le. 

A'ble  (a'b'l),  a.  IComp.  Abler  (a'bler)  ;  siipfrl. 
Ablest  (a'blBst).]  [OF.  ahle,  F.  hnhih-,  L.  liabUis  that 
may  be  easily  held  or  nianagfd,  apt,  skillful,  fr.  luihere  to 
have,  hold.  Cf.  Habile  and  see  Habit.]  1.  Fit ; 
adapted;  suitable.     [OAs.] 

A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able.        Chaucer. 

2.  Having  sufficient  power,  strength,  force,  skill, 
means,  or  resources  of  any  kind  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject ;  possessed  of  qualifications  rendering  competent  for 
some  end  ;  competent ;  qualified  ;  capable  ;  as,  .an  able 
workman,  soldier,  seaman  ;  a  man  able  to  work  ;  a  mind 
able  to  reason  ;  a  person  able  to  be  generous ;  able  to 
endure  pain  ;  able  to  play  on  a  piano. 

3.  Specially :  Having  intellectual  qualifications,  or 
strong  mental  powers ;  showing  ability  or  skill ;  tal- 
ented ;  clever ;  powerful ;  as,  the  ablest  man  in  the  sen- 
ate ;   an  able  speech. 

No  man  wrote  abler  state  papers.         Macaulay. 

4.  (Law)  Legally  qualified  ;  possessed  of  legal  com- 
petfince  ;  as,  able  to  inherit  or  devise  property. 

Able  for,  is  a  Scotticism.  "  Hardly  able  for  such  a 
march."  Robertson. 

Sy-n.  — Competent ;  qualified;  fitted;  efficient;  effect- 
ive; capable;  skilllul;  clever;  vigorous;  powerful. 

A'ble,  f.  <.  [See  Able,  ff.]  [Ofo.]  1.  To  make  able; 
to  enable  ;  to  strengthen.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  vouch  for.     "  I  '11  able  them."  Shak. 

-a-ble  (-a-b'l).  [F.  -able,  L.  -abilis.']  An  adjective 
suffix  now  usually  in  a  passive  sense  ;  able  to  be  ;  fit  to 
be  ;  expressing  capacity  or  worthmess  in  a  passive  sense  ; 
as,  movajie,  able  to  be  moved ;  ameudni/e,  able  to  be 
amended  ;  blaiuaj/e,  fit  to  be  blamed  ;  saXable. 

The  form  -Ible  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

ffi^"  It  is  difficult  to  say  when  we  are  not  to  use  -able 
instead  of  -ible.  "Yet  a  rule  maybe  laid  downi  as  to 
when  we  are  to  use  it.  To  all  verbs,  then,  from  the  Anglo- 
Sa.xou,  to  all  based  on  the  uncorrupted  infinitival  stems 
of  Latm  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation,  and  to  all  substan- 
tives, whencesoever  sprimg,  we  annex  -able  only." 

Fitzed.  Hall. 

A'ble-bOd'ied  (a'b'l-bSdld),  a.  Having  a  sound,  strong 
body;  physically  competent;  robust.  ^^Able-bodied  vs,- 
grant."  frowrfe.— A'ble-bod'led-ness,  n. 

Able-gate  (Sble-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  ablegatus,  p.  p.  of 
ablegare  ;  ab  +  legare  to  send  with  a  commission.  See 
Legate.]    To  send  abroad.    \_Obs.~]  Bailey. 

Ab'le-gate  (-gat),  n.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  representative  of 
the  pope  charged  with  important  commissions  in  foreign 
countries,  one  of  his  duties  being  to  bring  to  a  newly 
named  cardinal  his  insignia  of  office. 

Ab'le-ga'tlon  (Sb'le-ga'shiin),  n.  [L.  ablegatio^  The 
act  of  sending  abroad.     \Pbs.~\  Jer.  Taylor. 

A'ble-mind'ed  (a'b'l-mind'gd),  a.  Having  much  intel- 
lectual power.  —  A'ble-nund'ed-ness,  n. 

A'ble-ness  (a'b'l-nSs),  n.  Ability  of  body  or  mind ; 
force ;  vigor.     [Ois.  or  /?.] 

Ab1ep-sy  (Sb'lgp-sy),  n.  [Gr.  a^Aei^ia;  d  priv.  -f 
PAe'Treif  to  see.]     Blindness,     [i?.]  Vrquhart. 

A'bler  (a'bler),  a.,  comp.  of  Able.  —  A'blest  (a'blest), 
a.,  superl.  of  Able. 

Ablet  (Sblet),    i  n.    [F.  ablet,  ablelte,  a  dim.  fr.  LL, 

Ablea  (Sb'Ien),  I  abula,  for  albula,  dim.  of  albus 
white.  Cf.  Abele.]  (Zool.)  A  small  fresh-water  fish 
{Leuciscus  alhurnus) ;  the  bleak. 

Ab'll-gate  (Sbll-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  ab  -f  ligaius,  p.  p. 
of  ligare  to  tie.]    To  tie  up  so  as  to  hinder  from.     [Obs.'] 

Ab-lig'U-ri'tlon  (5b-lTg'u-rish'tin),  re.  [L.  abliguritio, 
fr.  abligurire  to  spend  in  luxm-ious  indulgence ;  ab  -f- 
Hgurire  to  be  lickerish,  dainty,  f  r.  lingere  to  lick.]  Prod- 
igal expense  for  food.     [06s.]  Bailey, 

A'bllns  (a'blinz),  aiiti.   [See  Able.]  Perhaps.    \Scot.'\ 

A-bloom' (ar-bloom'),  acij;.  [Pref.  a- +  Woom.]  In  or 
into  bloom  ;  in  a  blooming  state.  Masson. 

Ab-lnde'  (5b-lud'),  v.  t.  [L.  abludere  ;  ab  -f-  ludere  to 
play.]    To  be  unlike ;  to  differ.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Ab'ln-ent  (Sblfi-ent),  a.  [L.  abluens,  p.  pr.  of  ab- 
luere  to  wash  away;  ab  -\-  luere  {lavere,  lavare).  See 
Lave.]  Washing  away ;  carrying  off  impurities ;  deter- 
gent. — re.     {Med.)    A  detergent. 

A-blush'  (a-blush'),  adv.  &,  a.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  blush.} 
Blushing ;  ruddy. 

Ab-lU'tlon  (ab-lu'shiin),  n.  [L.  ablutio,  fr.  abluere  : 
cf.  F.  ablution.  See  Abluent.]  1.  The  act  of  wash- 
ing or  cleansing ;  specifically,  the  washing  of  the  body, 
or  some  part  of  it,  as  a  religious  rite. 

2.  The  water  used  in  cleansing.  "  Cast  the  ablutions 
in  the  majn."  Pope. 

3.  (jK.  C.  Ch.)  A  small  quantity  of  wine  and  water, 
which  is  used  to  wash  the  priest's  thumb  and  index  finger 
after  the  communion,  and  which  then,  as  perhaps  con- 
taining portions  of  the  consecrated  elements,  is  drunk 
by  the  priest. 

Ab-lu'tion-a-ry  (:a-ry),  a.     Pertaining  to  ablution. 

Ab-lu'vl-on  (ab-lu'vT-un),  re.  [LL.  abluvio.  See  Ab- 
luent.]   That  which  is  washed  off.     [i?.]  Dwight. 

A'bly  (a'bly),  adv.  In  an  able  manner ;  with  great 
ability  ;  as,  ably  done,  planned,  said. 

-a-bly  (-a-bljr).  A  suffix  composed  of  -able  and  the  ad- 
verbial suffix  -ly  ;  as,  fa.vombly. 

Ab'ne-gate  (Sb'ne-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abnega- 
ted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Abnegating.]  [L.  abnegatus,  p. 
p.  of  a6reeffare/  a5  + ree^are  to  deny.  See  Deny.]  To 
deny  and  reject ;  to  abjure.       Sir  E.  Sandys.    Farrar. 

AVne-ga'tlon  (ab'ne-ga'shun),  re.  11,.  abnegatio  :  cf. 
F.  abnegation.']    A  denial ;  a  renmiciation. 

With  abnegation  of  God,  of  his  honor,  and  of  reUgion,  they 
may  retam  the  friendship  of  the  court.  Sjwra. 


Ab'ne-g?.-tlve  (Sb'ne-go-tTv),  a.  [L.  abnegativus.'] 
Denying  ;  renouncing  ;  negative.    [iJ.]  Clarke. 

Ab'ne-ga'tor  (-ter),  re.  [L.]  One  who  abnegates,  de- 
nies, or  rejects  anythmg.     [i^.] 

II  Ab'net  (Sb'ngt),  re.  [Heb.]  The  girdle  of  a  Jewish 
priest  or  officer. 

Ab'no-date  (5b'n6-d»t),  v.  I.  [L.  abnodatus,  p.  p.  of 
abnodare ;  a,b  -\-  nodus  knot.]  To  clear  (trees)  from 
knots.     [7J.]  Blount. 

Ab'no-da'tlon  (Sb'no-da'sliun),  re.  The  act  of  cutting 
away  the  knots  of  trees.     [7?.]  Crabb. 

Ab-nor'mal  (at-n6r'mol),  a.  [For  earlier  anormiil. 
F.  anonnal,  Liti.anormalns  ioianomiilus,GT.  aviaixa\o<;. 
Confused  with  L.  abnormis.  See  Anomalous,  Abnor- 
Mous,  Anobmal.]  Not  conformed  to  rule  or  system  ; 
deviating  from  the  type  ;  anomalous;  irregular.  "Th.at 
«6//o/*//m/ and  singular  condition."  Frouile. 

Ab'nor-mal'1-ty  (Sb'nGr-miSl'I-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Abnor- 
malities (-tiz).  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  bemg  ab- 
normal;  variation;  irregularity.  Darwin. 

2.  Somethuig  abnormal. 

Ab-nor'mal-ly  (Sb-nSr'mal-lj^),  adv.  In  an  abnormal 
manner ;  irregularly.  Dnru-in. 

Ab-nor'ml-ty  (-ml-tj^),  n. ;  pi.  Abnormities  (-tiz). 
[LL.  abnormitas.  See  Abnormous.]  Departure  from  the 
osdinary  type  ;  irregularity;  monstrosity.  "An  abnor- 
mity . . .  like  a  calf  born  with  two  heads."    Mrs.  Whitney. 

Ab-nor'mous  (-niiis),  a.  Ih.  abnormis ;  ah -{-norma 
rule.     See  Normal.]    Abnormal;  irregular.        Hal  lam. 

A  character  of  a  more  abnormoiis  cast  than  his  equallv  sus- 
pected coadjutor.  .SVa^e  Triabi. 

A-board'  (a-bord'),  adv.     [Pref.  a-  on,  in  -1-  6oo»y/.] 

1.  On  board  ;  into  or  within  a  sliip  or  boat ;  hence, 
into  or  within  a  railway  car. 

2.  Alongside  ;  as,  clo.se  aboard. 

A^aut. :  To  fall  aboard  of,  to  strike  a  ship's  side ;  to  fall 
foul  of. —  T.  iiaul  the  tacks  aboard,  to  set  the  courses. — 
To  keep  the  land  aboard,  to  hug  the  shore.  —  To  lay  (a 
ship)  aboard,  to  place  one's  own  ship  close  alongside  of 
(a  ship)  for  figliting. 

A-board',  prep.  1.  On  board  of ;  as,  to  go  aboard  a 
ship. 

2.  Across;  athwart.     [Obs.] 

Nor  iron  bands  aboard 
The  Pontic  Sea  by  their  huge  navy  cast.       Spenser. 

A-bod'ance  (a-bod'ans),  re.     [See  Bode.]    An  omen  ; 

a  portending.     [06s.] 

A-bOde'  (a-bod'),  pret.  of  Abide. 

A-bode',  re.     [OE.  abad,  abood,  fr.  abiden  to  abide. 

See  Abide.    For  the  change  of  vowel,  cf.  abode,  imp.  of 

abide.l    1.  Act  of  waiting ;  delay.     [06s.]  Shak. 

And  with  her  fled  away  without  abode.         Spenser. 

2.  Stay  or  continuance  in  a  place  ;  sojourn. 

H»  waxeth  wroth  at  your  abode  here.  Fielding. 

3.  Place  of  continuance,  or  where  one  dwells ;  abiding 
place ;  residence  ;  a  dwelling ;  a  habitation. 

Come,  let  me  lead  you  to  our  poor  abode.     Wordsworth. 
A-bode',  re.     [See  Bode,  v.  <.]    An  omen.    [06s.] 
High-thundering  Juno's  husband  stirs  my  spirit  with  true 
abodes.  Chapman. 

A-bode',  V.  t.    To  bode  ;  to  foreshow.     \Obs.']     Shak. 

A-bode',  V.  i.     To  be  ominous.     [06s.]  Dryden. 

A-bode'ment  (-ment),  re.  A  foreboding ;  an  omen. 
[06s.]    "  .4 6orfe»!e«^s  must  not  now  affright  us."   Shak. 

A-bOd'lng  (a-bod'ing),  n.     A  foreboding.     [06s.] 

A-bol'lsh  (a-l»ol'Tsh),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abolished 
(-Tsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Abohshing.]  [F.  abolir,  L. 
abolere,  aboletum;  ab  -\-  olere  to  grow.     Cf.  Finish.] 

1.  To  do  away  with  wholly ;  to  annul ;  to  make  void ; 
—  said  of  laws,  customs,  institutions,  governments,  etc. ; 
as,  to  abolish  slavery,  to  abolish  folly. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to,  or  destroy,  as  a  physical  object; 
to  wipe  out.     [Archaic] 

And  with  thy  blood  abolish  so  reproachful  blot.  Spenser. 
His  quick  instinctive  hand 
Caught  at  the  hilt,  as  to  abolish  him.         Tennyson. 

Syn.  — To  Abolish,  Repeal,  Abrogate,  Revoke,  An- 
NTTL,  NuLLiFT,  CANCEL.  Thcsc  words  have  in  common 
the  idea  of  setting  aside  by  some  overruling  act.  Abolish 
applies  particularly  to  things  of  a  permanent  nature, 
such  as  mstitutions,  usages,  customs,  etc. ;  as,  to  abolish 
monopolies,  serfdom,  slavery.  Repeal  describes  the  act 
by  which  the  legislature  of  a  state  sets  aside  a  law 
which  it  had  previously  enacted.  Abrogate  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  the  repeal  of  a  law  by  the  Roman  people  ; 
and  hence,  when  the  power  of  making  laws  was  usurped 
by  the  emperors,  the  term  was  applied  to  their  act  of 
setting  aside  the  laws.  Thus  it  came  to  express  that  act 
by  wmch  a  sovereign  or  an  executive  government  sets 
aside  laws,  ordinances,  regulations,  treaties,  conventions, 
etc.  Revoke  denotes  the  act  of  recalling  some  previous 
grant  wliich  conferred  power,  privilege,  etc. ;  as,  to  re- 
voke a  decree,  to  revoke  a  power  of  attorney,  a  promise, 
etc.  Thus,  also,  we  speak  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  Annul  is  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  de- 
noting simply  to  make  void  ;  as,  to  annul  a  contract,  to 
annul  an  agreement.  Nullify  is  an  old  word  revived  in 
this  country,  and  applied  to  the  setting  of  things  aside 
either  by  force  or  by  total  disregard ;  as,  to  nullify  an  act 
of  Congress.  Cancel  is  to  strike  out  or  annul,  by  a  de- 
liberate exercise  of  power,  something  which  has  opera- 
tive force. 

A-bol'ish-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  abolissable.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  abolished. 

A-bol'ish-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  abolishes. 

A-bol'ish-ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  F.  aboUssement.] 
The  act  of  abolishing  ;  abolition  ;  destruction.     Hooker. 

Ab'0-U'tion  (ab'o-lTsh'un),  re.  [L.  abolilio,  fr.  abolere  : 
cf.  F.  abolition.  See  Abolish.]  The  act  of  abolishing, 
or  the  state  of  being  abolished  ;  an  annulling ;  abroga- 
tion ;  utter  destruction  ;  as,  the  abolition  of  slavery  or 
the  slave  trade  ;  the  abolition  of  laws,  decrees,  ordinances, 
customs,  taxes,  debts,  etc. 

f^^  The  application  of  this  word  to  persona  is  now 
unusual  or  obsolete. 


Ab'O-U'tlon-lsm  (ab'o-lTsh'iin-Tz'm),  re.  The  princi- 
ples or  measures  of  abolitionists.  W ilberforce. 

Ab'O-ll'tlon-ist,  re.  A  person  who  favors  the  aboli- 
tion of  any  institution,  especially  negro  slavery. 

Ab'O-U'tion-ize  (-iz),  v.  I.  To  imbue  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  abolitionism.     [A'.  ]  Bartlett. 

II  A-bO'ma  (a-bo'niil),  re.  (Zool.)  A  large  South  Amer- 
ican serpent  (Bon  abiiina). 

II  Ab'o-ma'sum  (ab'6-ma'siim),  )  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  ab  -f- 

II  Ab'O-ma'SUS  (ab'6-nia'siSs),  (  omasum  (a  Celtic 
word).]  (Anat.)  Tlie  fourtli  or  digestive  stomach  of  a 
ruminmit,  which  leads  from  the  third  stomach  or  oma- 
sum.    See  Ruminantia. 

A-bom'l-na-ble  (a-bSm'T-na-b'l),  a.  [F.  abominable. 
L.  abuiiiinabilis.  See  Abominate.]  1.  Worthy  of,  or 
causing,  abhorrence,  as  a  thing  of  evil  omen  ;  odious 
in  the  utmost  degree  ;  very  hateful ;  detestable ;  lo.ath- 
some ;  execrable. 

2.  Excessive;  large;  —  used  as  an  intensive.     [06.s.] 

^W^  Juliana  Berners  .  .  .  informs  us  that  in  her  time 
ri5th  c],  "abomynable  syght  of  monkes  "  was  elegant 
English  for  "  a  large  company  of  friars."      G.  P.  Marsh. 

A-bom'i-na-ble-ness,  «.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing abominable ;  odiousness.  Bentley. 

A-bom'i-na-bly  (-blj?),  adv.  In  an  abominable  man- 
ner ;  very  odiously  ;  detestably. 

A-bom'i-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abohqnated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abominating.]  [L.  abominatus,  p.  p.  of 
abominari  to  deprecate  as  ominous,  to  abhor,  to  curse  ; 
ab  -\-  omen  a  foreboding.  See  Omen.]  To  turn  from 
as  ill-omened  ;  to  hate  in  the  highest  degree,  as  if  wdth 
religious  dread  ;  to  abhor  ;  to  loathe  ;  as,  to  abominate 
all  impiety. 

Syn.  — To  hate;  abhor;  loathe;  detest.    See  Hate. 

A-bom'i-na'tlon  (a-b5m'T-na'slmn),  n.  [OE.  abom- 
inacioun,  -cion,  P.  abomination,  L.  abominatio.  See 
Abominate.]  1.  The  feeling  of  extreme  disgust  and  ha- 
tred ;  abhorrence  ;  detestation  ;  loathing  ;  as,  he  holds 
tobacco  in  abo'mination. 

2.  That  which  is  abominable  ;  anything  hateful,  wicked, 
or  shamefully  vile  ;  an  object  or  state  that  excites  dis- 
gust and  hatred  ;  a  hateful  or  shameful  vice  ;  pollution. 

Antony,  most  large  in  his  abominations,  Shak, 

3.  A  cause  of  pollution  or  wickedness. 

Syn.  —  Detestation  ;  loathing  ;  abhorrence  ;  disgust ; 
aversion ;  loathsomeness ;  odiousness. 

A-bom'i-na'tor  (a-bom'I-na'ter),  re.    One  who  abom- 
inates. Sir  W.  Scott. 
A-bOOn'  (a-bobn'),  prep,   and  adv.     Above.     [Scot. 
&  Prov.  Eng.] 

Aboon  the  pass  of  Bally-Brough.      Sir  W.  Scott, 
The  ceiling  fair  that  rose  aboon.       J.  R.  Drake. 

Ab-O'ral  (Sb-o'ral),  a.  [L.  ab  -f-  E.  oral,}  (Zool,) 
Situated  opposite  to,  or  away  from,  the  mouth. 

II  A-bord'  (a-bord'),  n,  [F.]  Manner  of  approaching  or 
accosting;  address.  Chesterfield, 

A-bord'  (a-bord'),  v,  t,  [F.  aborder ;  h{L.  ad)  +  bord 
rim,  brim,  or  side  of  a  vessel.  See  Bordeb,  Board.]  To 
approach ;  to  accost.     [06s.]  Digby, 

Ab'o-rig'l-nal  (2b'o-rTj'i-nal),  a,    [See  Aborigines.] 

1.  First ;  original ;  indigenous ;  primitive  ;  native  ;  as, 
the  aboriginal  tribes  of  America.  "  Mantled  o'er  with 
aboriginal  turf."  Wordsworth, 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  aborigines  ;  as,  a  Hmdoo  of  ab- 
original blood. 

Ab'O-rig'i-nal,  n,  1.  An  original  inhabitant  of  any 
land  ;  one  of  the  aborigines. 

2.  An  animal  or  a  plant  native  to  the  region. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  thif  frog  is  an  aboriginal  of 
these  islands.  Darwin, 

Ab'O-rlg'l-nal'i-ty  (Sb'o-rij'I-nSl'i-ty),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  aboriginal.  Westm.  Rev. 

Ab'0-rig'i-nal-ly  (-rij'T-nal-ly),  adv.  Primarily. 

Ab'O-rig'l-nes  (-iTj'I-nez),  re.  pi.  [L.  Aborigines ; 
ab  -f-  origo,  especially  the  first  inhabitants  of  Latium, 
those  who  originally  (ab  origine)  inliabited  Latium  or 
Italy.  See  Origin.]  1.  The  earliest  known  inhabitants 
of  a  country  ;  native  races. 

2.  The  original  fauna  and  flora  of  a  geographical  area. 

A-borse'ment  (a-bSrs'ment),  n,  Abortment ;  abor- 
tion.    [06s.l  Bp.Hall. 

A-bor'sive  (a-b6r'siv),  a.    Abortive.    [06s.]     Fuller. 

A-bort'  (a-bSrf),  V.  i.  [L.  abortare,  fr.  abortiis,  p.  p. 
of  aboriri;  ab  -f  oriri  to  rise,  to  be  bom.     See  Orient.] 

1.  To  miscarry  ;  to  bring  forth  young  prematurely. 

2.  (Biol.)  To  become  checked  in  normal  develop- 
ment, so  as  either  to  remain  rudimentary  or  shrink 
away  wholly ;  to  become  sterile. 

A-bort',  re.  [L.  abortus,  fr.  aboriri.]  1.  An  untimely 
birth.     [06s.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  An  aborted  offspring.     [06s.]  Holland, 

A-bort'ed,  a.     1.  Brought  forth  prematurely. 

2.  (Biol.)  Rendered  abortive  or  sterile  ;  undeveloped ; 
checked  in  normal  development  at  a  very  early  stage; 
as,  spines  are  aborted  branches. 

The  eyes  of  the  cirripeds  are  more  or  less  aborted  in  their  ma- 
ture state.  Owen, 

A-bor'tl-clde  (a-bSr'ti-sId),  n.  [L.  abortus  -j-  caedere 
to  kUl.  See  Abort.]  (Med.)  The  act  of  destroying  a 
fetus  in  the  womb  ;  feticide. 

A-bor'ti-fa'Cient  (a-b8r'tT-fa'shent),  a.  [L.  abortus 
(see  Abort,  v,)  -{-  faciens,  p.  pr.  of  facere  to  make.] 
l?roducing  miscarriage.  —  re.  A  drug  or  an  agent  that 
causes  premature  delivery. 

A-bor'tlon  (a-bSr'shUn),  re.  [L.  abortio,  fr.  aboriri. 
See  Abort.]  1.  The  act  of  giving  preni.ature  birth ;  par- 
ticularly, the  expulsion  of  the  human  fetus  prematurely, 
or  before  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  life  ;  miscarriage. 

Bl^^It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  offense  of  procuring 
a  premature  delivery,  but  strictly  the  early  delivery  is 
the  abortion  ;  "  causmg  or  procuring  abortion  "  is  the  full 
name  of  the  offense.  Abbott. 
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2.  The  immature  product  of  an  untimely  birth. 

3.  (Biol.)  Arrest  of  development  of  any  organ,  so  that 
It  remains  an  imperfect  formation  or  is  absorbed. 

4.  Any  fruit  or  produce  that  does  not  come  to  ma- 
turity, or  anything  which  fails  in  its  progress,  before  it  is 
matured  or  perfect ;  a  complete  failure  ;  as,  his  attempt 
proved  an  abortion. 

A-bor'tlon-al  (a-bSr'shiln-al),  o.  Pertaining  to  abor- 
tion ;  miscarrying ;  abortive.  Carlyle. 

A-bor'tion-lst,  n.  One  who  procures  abortion  or  mis- 
carriage. 

A-bor'tive  (a-bSr'tiv),  a.  [L.  aborlims,  fr.  aboriri. 
See  Abort,  v.]  1.  Produced  by  abortion ;  born  prema- 
turely ;  as,  an  abortive  child.     [K.] 

2.  Made  from  the  skin  of  a  stUl-born  animal ;  as,  abor- 
tive vellum.     lObs.'] 

3.  Rendering  fruitless  or  ineffectual.  [OJi.]  "Plunged 
in  that  a6or<!?;e  gulf . "  Milton. 

4.  Coming  to  naught;  failing  in  its  effect;  miscarry- 
ing ;  fruitless ;  imsuccessful ;  as,  an  abortive  attempt. 
"  An  abortive  enterprise."  Prescott. 

6.  (Biol.)  Imperfectly  formed  or  developed  ;  rudimen- 
tary ;  sterile  ;  as,  an  abortive  organ,  stamen,  ovule,  etc. 

6.  (Med.)  (a)  Causing  abortion  ;  as,  abortive  medi- 
cines. Parr.  (6)  Cutting  short ;  as,  abortive  treatment 
of  tj'phoid  fever. 

A-bor'tlve,  n.  1 .  That  which  is  born  or  brought  forth 
prematurely  ;  an  abortion.     \_Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  A  fruitless  effort  or  issue.     [Ofo.] 

3.  A  medicine  to  which  is  attributed  the  property  of 
causing  abortion.  Dunglison. 

A-bor'tive-ly,  adv.  In  an  abortive  or  uritimely  man- 
ner ;  immaturely  ;  fruitlessly. 

A-bor'tive-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  abortive. 

A-bort'ment  (a-b6rt'ment),  n.    Abortion.     [_Obs.'] 

A-bought'  (a-b.af),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Aby.    [06^.] 

A-bOund'  (a-bound'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abounded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abounding.]  [OE.  abouiiden,  F.  abonder, 
fr.  L.  abundare  to  overflow,  abound  ;  ab  -j-  tmda  wave. 
Cf.  Undulate.]  1.  To  be  in  great  plenty ;  to  be  very 
prevalent ;  to  be  plentiful. 

The  wild  boar  which  abounds  in  Bome  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Chambers. 

Where  sin  aboimded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.  Rom.  v.  20. 

2.  To  be  copiously  supplied  ;  —  followed  by  in  or  with. 

To  abound  In,  to  possess  in  such  abundance  as  to  be 
characterized  by.  —  To  abound  with,  to  be  filled  with  ;  to 
possess  in  great  numbers. 

Men  abounding  in  natural  courage.       Macaiday. 

A  faithful  man  shall  abound  with  blessings.    Prov.  xxviii.  20. 
It  abounds  with  cabinets  of  curiosities.       Addison. 

A-bont'  (about'),  prep.  [OE.  aboute,  abouten,  abu- 
ten  ;  AS.  abUtan,  onbutan ;  on  -\-  butan,  which  is  from 
be  by  -f-  atan  outward,  from  at  out.     See  But,  Out] 

1.  Around ;  all  round ;  on  every  side  of.  "  Look  about 
you."  Shak.   "  Bind  them  aJow/  thy  neck."  Prov.  iii.  3. 

2.  In  the  immediate  neighborh'ood  of;  in  contiguity 
or  proximity  to  ;  near,  as  to  place  ;  by  or  on  (one's  per- 
son).    "  Have  you  much  money  about  you  ?  "      Bnlwer. 

3.  Over  or  upon  different  parts  of  ;  through  or  over 
in  various  directions ;  here  and  there  in ;  to  and  fro  in  ; 
throughout. 

Lampoons  . . .  were  handed  about  the  coffeehouses.    Macaulay. 
Roving  still  abcnit  the  world.  Hilton. 

4.  Near;  not  far  from  ; — determining  approximately 
time,  size,  quantity.  "To-morrow,  about  this  time." 
Exod.  is.  18.     '■'■About  my  stature."    Shak. 

He  went  cut  about  the  third  hour.     Matt.  xx.  3. 
J!^^  This  use  passes  into  the  adverbial  sense. 

5.  In  concern  with ;  engaged  in  ;  intent  on. 

I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business.    Luke  ii.  49. 

6.  Before  a  verbal  noun  or  an  infinitive  :  On  the  point 
or  verge  of  ;  going ;  in  act  of. 

Paul  was  now  about  to  open  his  mouth.   Acts  xviii.  14. 

7.  Concerning  ;  with  regard  to ;  on  account  of  ;  touch- 
ing.   "To  treat  o6oa<  thy  ransom."  3Iilton. 

She  must  have  her  way  about  Sarah.  Trollope. 

A-bOUt',  adv.    1.  On  all  sides  ;  around. 

'T  is  time  to  look  about.  Shak, 

2.  In  circuit ;  circularly;  by  a  circuitous  way ;  around 
the  outside  ;  as,  a  mile  about,  and  a  third  of  a  mile  across. 

3.  Here  and  there  ;  around ;  in.  one  place  and  another. 

Wandering  about  from  house  to  house.    1  Tim.  v.  13. 

4.  Nearly ;  approximately ;  with  close  correspond- 
ence, in  quality,  manner,  degree,  etc. ;  as,  about  as  cold ; 
about  as  high ;  —  also  of  quantity,  number,  time.  "  There 
fell .  .  .  about  three  thousand  men."  Exod.  xxii.  28. 

5.  To  a  reversed  position  ;  half  round ;  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  on  the  opposite  tack ;  as,  to  face  about ;  to 
turn  one's  self  about. 

To  bring  about,  to  cause  to  take  place ;  to  accomplish.— 
To  coiae  about,  to  occur ;  to  take  place.    See  under  Come. 

—  To  go  about,  To  set  about,  to  undertake ;  to  arrange ; 
to  prepare.    "■  ShaR  ■we  set  about  some  ieve]s7"    Shak. 

—  Kouud  about,  in  every  direction  around. 
A-bOUt'-sIedge'  (-slSj'),  n.   The  largest  hammer  used 

by  smiths.  Weale. 

A-bOVe'  (a-buv'),  prep.  [OE.  above,  aboven,  abuffe, 
AS.  abufon  ;  an  (or  ore)  on  +  6e  by  -f-  ufan  upward ;  cf . 
Groth.  uf  under.  V199-  See  Oteb.]  1.  In  or  to  a  higher 
place ;  higher  than ;  on  or  over  the  upper  surface ;  over ; 

—  opposed  to  below  or  beneath. 

Fowl  that  may  fly  above  the  earth.        Oen.  i.  20. 

2.  Figuratively,  higher  than ;  superior  to  in  any  re- 
spect ;  surpassing ;  beyond  ;  higher  in  measure  or  de- 
free  than  ;  as,  things  above  comprehension ;  above  mean 
actions  ;  conduct  above  reproach.  "  Thy  worth  ...  is 
iar  above  va-y  giits."  Marlowe. 

I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from  heaven  above  the  brightness  of 
the  sun.  Acts  xxvl.  13. 


3.  Surpassing  in  number  or  quantity ;  more  than ;  as, 
above  a  hundred.  (Passing  into  the  adverbial  sense.  See 
Above,  adv.,  4.) 

Above  all,  before  every  other  consideration ;  chiefly ; 
m  preference  to  other  thmgs. 

Over  and  above,  prep,  or  adv.,  besides ;  in  addition  to. 

A-bove'  (a-biSv'),  adv.  1.  In  a  higlier  place ;  over- 
head ;  into  or  from  heaven  ;  as,  the  clouds  above. 

2.  EarUer  in  order ;  higher  in  the  same  page  ;  hence, 
in  a  foregoing  page.     "  That  was  said  aftow. "      Dryden. 

3.  Higher  in  rank  or  power ;  as,  he  appealed  to  the 
court  above. 

4.  More  than ;  as,  above  five  hundred  were  present. 

Above  is  often  used  elliptically  as  an  adjective  by  omit- 
ting the  word  mentioned,  quoted,  or  tlie  like  ;  as,  tiie 
above  observations,  the  aboie  reference,  the  above  arti- 
cles.—.46o?;e  is  also  used  substantively.  "The  waters 
that  come  down  from  above."  Josh.  iii.  13. 

It  is  also  used  as  the  first  part  of  a  compound  in  the 
sense  of  bejore,  previously  ;  as,  abore-cited,  above-de- 
scribed,  aioce-mentioned,  aiotJe-uamed,  aioi'esaid,  a6ot)e- 
specified,  above-^written,  above-given. 

A-bOVe'board'  (-bord'),  adv.  Above  the  board  or  ta- 
ble. Hence :  in  open  sight ;  without  trick,  concealment, 
or  deception.    "  Fair  and  aboveboard."  Burke. 

E^"  This  expression  is  said  by  Johnson  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  gamesters,  who,  when  they  change  their 
cards,  put  their  hands  under  the  table. 

A-bOVe'-clt'ed  (-sit'ed),  a.  Cited  before,  m  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  a  book  or  writing. 

A-bovefdeck'  (-d6k'),  a.  On  deck ;  and  hence,  like 
aboveboafd,  \vithout  artifice.  Smart. 

A-bove'-men'tloned  (-mgn'shund),  A-bove'-named' 
(-namd'),  a.     Mentioned  or  named  before  ;  aforesaid. 

A-bove'sald'  (-s6d'),  a.    Mentioned  or  recited  before. 

A-bOX'  (a-bSks'),  adv.  &  a.    (Naut.)  Braced  aback. 

Ab'ra-ca-dab'ra  (Sb'ra- 
ki-dSb'ra),  n.    [L.    Of  un-  \^o''„*,°c*a"d^a°b\'* 
known  origin.]   A  mystical       abracadab 
word  or  collocation  of  let-         a  b  B  a  c  a   da 
ters  written  as  in  the  figure.  ^a ^b\ *a  " c \ 

Worn  on  an  amulet  it  was  a   b   R  a   o 

supposed  to  ward  off  fever.  '^a^b'^r* 

At  present  the  word  is  used  a  b 

chiefly  in   jest    to   denote  ^ 

something  without  meaning  ;  jargon. 

Ab-ra'dant  (5b-ra'dant),  n.  A  material  used  for  grind- 
ing, as  emery,  sand,  powdered  glass,  etc. 

Ab-rade'  (Sb-rSd'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abraded  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abrading.]  [L.  abradere,  abrasum,  to 
scrape  oS;ab-{-  radere  to  scrape.  See  Base,  Haze.]  To 
rub  or  wear  off ;  to  waste  or  wear  away  by  friction ;  as, 
to  abrade  rocks.  Lyell. 

A-brade'  (a-brSd'),  v.  t.    Same  as  Abraid.     [Obs.'j 

A'bra-ham'lc  (a'bra-hSmlk),  a.  Pertaining  to  Abra- 
ham, the  patriarch  ;  as,  tlie  Abrahamic  covenant. 

A'bra-ham-lt'lc,  -ic-al  (a'br^hSm-it'ik,  -It'I-kal),  a. 
Relating  to  the  patriarch  Abraham. 

A'bra-ham— man'  (a'bra-ham-man')  or  A'brani— 
man'  (a'bram-man'),  n.  [Possibly  in  allusion  to  the  par- 
able of  the  beggar  Lazarus  in  Luke  xvi.  Murray  (New 
Eng.  Dict.).~\  One  of  a  set  of  vagabonds  who  formerly 
roamed  through  England,  feigning  lunacy  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  alms.  Nares. 

To  Bham  Abraham,  to  feign  sickness.  Goldsmith. 

A-braid'  (a-brad'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [OE.  abreiden,  abraiden, 
to  awake,  draw  (a  sword),  AS.  dbregdan  to  shake,  draw  ; 
pref.  a-  (cf.  Goth,  us-,  Ger.  er-,  orig.  meanuig  out)  -f-  breg- 
dan  to  shake,  throw.  See  Braid.]  To  awake ;  to  arouse ; 
to  stir  or  start  up ;  also,  to  shout  out.    [OAs.]     Chaucer. 

A-bran'Chi-al(a-brSn'ki-al),  a.    (Zool.)  Abranchiate. 

II  A-bran'chi-a'ta  (a^bran'ki-a't4),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  d  priv.  -f /Spayx'"'  Pl>  the  gills  of  fishes.]  (Zool.) 
A  group  of  annelids,  so  called  because  the  species  com- 
posing it  have  no  special  organs  of  respiration. 

A-bran'clll-ate(-bran'ki-at),a.  (Zo'dl.)  Without  gills. 

Ab-rase'  (Sb-raz'),  a.  [L.  abrasus,  p.  p.  of  abradere. 
See  Abrade.]  Bubbed  smooth.  [OJi.]  "  An  abrase 
table."  B.Jonson. 

Ab-ra'sion  (5b-ra'zhun),  n.  [L.  abrasio,  fr.  abradere. 
See  Abrade.]  1.  The  act  of  abrading,  wearing,  or  nib- 
bing off ;  the  wearing  away  by  friction  ;  as,  the  abrasion 
of  coins. 

2.  The  substance  rubbed  off.  Berkeley. 

3.  (Med.)  A  superficial  excoriation,  with  loss  of  sub- 
stance under  the  form  of  small  shreds.     _        Punglison. 

Ab-ra'sive  (-si"'),  a.    Producing  abrasion.  Ure. 

A-braum'  or  A-braum'  salts  (a-broum'  salts),  n. 
[Ger.,  fr.  abraumen  to  remove.]  A  red  ocher  used  to 
darken  mahogany  and  for  making  cMoride  of  potassium. 

II  A-bras'as  (a-braks'Ss),  re.  [A  name  adopted  by  the 
Egyptian  Gnostic  Basilides,  containing  the  Greek  letters 
a,  j3,  p,  a,  f ,  a,  s,  wliich,  as  numerals,  amounted  to  365. 
It  was  used  to  signify  the  supreme  deity  as  ruler  of  the 
365  heavens  of  his  system.]  A  mystical  word  used  as  a 
charm  and  engraved  on  gems  among  the  ancients  ;  also, 
a  gem  stone  thus  engraved. 

A-bray'  (a-bra'),  V.  [A  false  form  from  the  preterit 
abraid,  abrayde.']    See  Abraid.     [Obs.'\  Spenser. 

A-breast'  (a-brSsf),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  breast.']  1.  Side 
by  side,  with  breasts  in  a  line ;  as,  "  Two  men  could 
hardly  walk  abreast."  Macaulay. 

2.  (Naut.)  Side  by  side;  also,  opposite  ;  over  against; 
on  a  line  with  the  vessel's  beam  ;  —  with  of. 

3.  Up  to  a  certain  level  or  line ;  equally  advanced ;  as, 
to  keep  abreast  of  [or  with]  the  present  state  of  science. 

4.  At  the  same  time  ;  simultaneously.     [Obs.] 

Abreast  therewith  began  a  convocation.  FuTIer. 

A-breg'ge  (a-brgg'ge),  V.  t.    See  Abridge.    [Obs.l, 

Ab're-noimce'  (ab're-nouns'),  V.  t.    [L.  abrenuntiare  ; 

ab  +  renuntiare.    See  Renounce.]    To  renounce.    [Obs:\ 

"  They  abrenounce  and  cast  them  off."  Latimer. 

Ab're-nun'Ci-a'tlon  (-nfin'sl-a'shfin  or  -shT-),  n.    [LL. 


abrenunliatio.  See  Abrenounce.]  Absolute  renunciation 
or  repudiation.     [Obs.] 

An  abrenimcialion  of  that  truth  which  he  so  long  had  pro. 
fessed,  and  still  believed.  Fuller. 

Ab-rep'tlon  (Sb-rep'shun),  n.  [L.  abreptus,  p.  p.  of 
abripere  to  snatch  away ;  ab  -\-  rapere  to  snatch.]  A 
snatching  away.     [06.?.] 

II  A'breu'voir'  (a'  bre'vwar'),  n.  [F  ,  a  watering  place.] 
(Masonry)  The  joint  or  interstice  between  stones,  to  be 
filled  with  mortar.  Gwilt. 

A'brl-COCk  (a'brT-k5k),  n.    See  Apricot.     [Obs.} 

A-bridge'  (a-brlj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abridged 
(a-brijd') ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abridging.]  [OE.  abregen,  OF. 
abregier,  F.  abreger,  f r.  L.  ubbreviare  ;  ad  +  brevis  sliort. 
See  Brief  and  cf.  Abbreviate.]  1.  To  mske  shorter  ; 
to  shorten  in  duration  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  diminish ;  to  cur- 
tail ;  as,  to  abridge  labor ;  to  abridge  power  or  rights. 
"  The  bridegroom  .  .  .  abridged  his  visit."         Smollett. 

She  retired  herself  to  Sebaste,  and  abridged  her  train  from 
state  to  necessity.  Fuller. 

2.  To  shorten  or  contract  by  using  fewer  words,  yet 
retaining  the  sense  ;  to  epitomize  ;  to  condense ;  as,  te 
abridge  a  history  or  dictionary. 

3.  To  deprive  ;  to  cut  off  ;  —  followed  by  of,  and  for- 
merly by/;07?!.  ,•  as,  to  abridge  one  of  his  rights. 

A-bridg'er  (a-biTj'er),  n.    One  who  abridges. 

A-bridg'ment  (-brTj'ment),  re.  [OF.  abregement.  See 
Abridge.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  abridging,  or  the  state  of  being 
abridged ;  diminution  ;  lessening  ;  reduction  or  depriva- 
tion ;  as,  an  abridgment  of  pleasures  or  of  expenses. 

2.  An  epitome  or  compend,  as  of  a  book ;  a  shortened 
or  abridged  form  ;  an  abbreviation. 

Ancient  coins  as  abridgments  of  history.     Addison, 

3.  That  which  abridges  or  cuts  short ;  hence,  an  enter- 
tainment that  makes  the  time  pass  quickly.     [Ofts.] 

What  abridgment  have  you  for  this  evening  ?  What  mask  I 
What  music  ?  Shak. 

Syn.  —Abridgment,  Compendium,  EprroME,  Abstract, 
Btnopsis.  An  abridgment  is  made  by  omitting  the  less  im- 
portant parts  of  some  larger  work  ;  as,  an  abridgment  of  a 
dictionary.  A  compendium,  is  a  brief  exhibition  of  a  sub- 
ject, or  science,  for  common  use ;  as,  a  compendium  of 
American  literature.  An  epitome  corresponds  to  a  com- 
pendium, and  gives  briefiy  the  most  material  points  of  a 
subject ;  as,  an  epitome  of  history.  An  abstract  is  a  brief 
statement  of  a  thing  in  its  main  points.  A  synopsis  is  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  a  subject,  or  work,  in  its  several  parts. 

A-broach'  (a-broch'),  V.  i.  [OE.  abrochen,  OF.  abro- 
chier.  See  Broach.]  To  set  abroach  ;  to  let  out,  as  liquor ; 
to  broach ;  to  tap.     [Ois.]  Chaucer. 

A-broach',  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  broach.']  \.  Broached ; 
in  a  condition  for  letting  out  or  yielding  liquor,  as  a  cask 
which  is  tapped. 

Hogsheads  of  ale  were  set  abroach.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Hence :  In  a  state  to  be  diffused  or  propagated ; 
afoot ;  astir.    "  Mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach."         Shak 

A-broad'  (3.-brad'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -)-  broad.]  1.  At 
large  ;  widely  ;  broadly  ;  over  a  wide  space  ;  as,  a  tree 
spreads  its  branches  abroad. 

The  fox  roams  far  abroad.  Prior, 

2.  Without  a  certain  confine  ;  outside  the  house  ;  away 
from  one's  abode  ;  as,  to  walk  abroad. 

I  went  to  St.  James',  where  another  was  preaching  in  the 
court  abroad.  Evelyn. 

3.  Beyond  the  bounds  of  a  country  ;  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  as,  we  have  broils  at  home  and  enemies  abroad. 
"  Another  prince  .  .  .  was  living  aSroarf."      Macaulay. 

4.  Before  the  public  at  large  ;  throughout  society  or 
the  world ;  here  and  there  ;  widely. 

He  went  out,  and  began  to  publish  it  much,  and  to  blaze 
abroad  the  matter.  Mark  i.  45. 

To  be  all  abroad,  (a)  To  be  wide  of  the  mark ;  to  be 
at  fault ;  as,  you  are  all  abroad  in  your  guess,  (b)  To  be 
at  a  loss  or  nonplused. 

Ab'ro-ga-ble  (Sb'rS-ga-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  ab- 
rogated. 

Ab'ro-gate  (-gSt),  a.  [L.  abrogatus,  p.  p.]  Abrogated ; 
abolished.     [_Obs.  or  P.]  Latimer. 

Ab'ro-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abrogated  j 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Abrogating.]  [L.  abrogatus,  p.  p.  of  ab- 
rogare;  ab  ■\-rogare  to  ask,  require,  propose.  See  Ro- 
gation.] 1.  To  annul  by  an  authoritative  act ;  to  abolish 
by  the  authority  of  the  maker  or  his  successor  ;  to  re- 
peal ;  —  applied  to  the  repeal  of  laws,  decrees,  ordi- 
nances, the  abolition  of  customs,  etc. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  New  Testament  abrogates  what  we  so 
frequently  see  in  the  Old.  South. 

Whose  laws,  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  thev  can 
not  alter  or  abrogate.  j'Jurke. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  do  away  with.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  abolish  ;  anuul';  do  away ;  set  aside ;  revoke ; 
repeal ;  cancel ;  aimiliilate.    See  Abolish. 

Ab'ro-ga'tion  (ab'r6-ga'shun),  re.  [L.  abrogatio,  fr. 
abrogare:  cf.  P.  abrogation.]  The  act  of  abrogating; 
repeal  by  authority.  Hume. 

Ab'ro-ga-tive  (Sb'ro-ga-tTv),  a.  Tending  or  designed 
to  abrogate  ;  as,  an  abrogative  law. 

Ab'ro-ga'tor  (-gS'ter),  re.  One  who  repeals  by  authority. 

A-brood'  (a-brood'),  «(?«;.  IPrei.  a- -\- brood.]  In  the 
act  of  brooding.     [Ote.]  Abp.  Sancroft. 

A-brook'  (a-brS6k'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  a-  -j-  brook,  v.]  To 
brook;  to  endure.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Ab-rupt'  (ab-rupf),  a.  [L.  abruptus,  p.  p.  of  abrum- 
pere  to  break  off ;  a6  +  rumpere  to  break.  See  Rup. 
TUEE.]  1.  Broken  off ;  very  steep,  or  craggy,  as  rocks, 
precipices,  banks  ;  precipitous ;  steep ;  as,  abrupt  places. 
"  Tumbling  through  rocks  abrupt."  Thomsen. 

2.  Without  notice  to  prepare  the  mind  for  the  event ; 
sudden  ;  hasty ;  imceremonious.  "  The  cause  of  your 
abrupt  departure."  Shak, 

3.  Having  sudden  transitions  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other ;  unconnected. 

The  abrupt  style,  which  hath  many  breaches.     B.  Jeraoa. 
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4.  (.Bot.)    Suddenly  terminating,  as  if  cut  oft.      Oray. 
Syn.  — Suddeu  ;  unexpected  ;  hasty  ;  rough  :  curt ;  un- 
ceremonious ;  rugged  ;  uluut ;  disuonuecteu ;  broken. 

Ab-rupt'  (Sb-rtSpt'),  n.  [L.  abrtipliun.']  An  abrupt 
place.     [Poetic]      "  Over  tlie  vast  abrupt."  Milton. 

Ab-rupt',  JJ.  ^  To  tear  oil  or  asunder.  [Ofts.]  "Till 
death  abrupts  tliem."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ab-mp'tion  (ab-riSp'sh8n),  n.  [L.  abriiplio,  fr.  ab- 
rumpere:  cf.  F.  abruption.']  A  suddeu  breaking  off;  a 
nolent  separation  of  bodies.  Woodward. 

Ab-ruptly,  adv.  1.  In  an  abrupt  manner ;  without 
giving  notice,  or  without  the  usual  forms ;  suddenly. 

2.  Precipitously. 

Abruptly  pinnate  (Bot.),  pinnate 
without  an  odd  leaflet,  or  otner  ai>- 
pendage,  at  the  end.  Gray. 

Ab-rupt'ness,  n.  1.  The  state 
of  being  abrupt  or  broken ;  cragged- 
ness;  ruggedness;  steepness. 

2.  Suddeimess ;  miceremonious  haste  or  vehemence ; 
as,  abruptness  of  style  or  manner. 

Ab'scess  (Sb'sgs),  n. ;  pi.  Abscesses  (-5z).  CL.  absces- 
SHS  a  going  away,  gathering  of  humors,  abscess,  fr.  ab- 
scessus,  p.  p.  of  abscedere  to  go  away ;  ab.  abs  +  federe 
to  go  off,  retire.  See  Cede.]  (Med.)  A  collection  of 
pus  or  piurulent  matter  in  any  tissue  or  organ  of  the  body, 
the  result  of  a  morbid  process. 

Cold  abscess,  an  abscess  of  slow  formation,  imattended 
with  the  pain  and  heat  characteristic  of  ordinary  ab- 
scesses, and  lasting  for  years  without  exhibiting  any  ten- 
dency towards  healing ;  a  chronic  abscess. 

Ab-3Ces'slon  (Sb-sSsh'un),  n.  [L.  abscessio  a  separa- 
tion, fr.  abscedere.  See  Abscess.]  A  separatmg;  re- 
moval ;  also,  an  abscess.     [06s. ]       Gauden.    Barrough. 

Ab-scind'  (5b-sTnd'),  v.  t.  [L.  abscindere;  ab-\-scin- 
<fere  to  rend,  cut.  See  Schism.]  To  cut  off.  [i2.1  "Two 
syllables  . .  .  absci7tded  from  the  rest."  Johnson. 

Ab-SCl'sloil(-sizh'un),».  [L.  o&scw/w.]  See  Abscission. 

Ab'sclss  (Sb'sis),  n.  ;  pi.  Abscisses  (-Sz).   See  Abscissa. 

Ab-scls'sa  (Sb-sis'sa),  n.  ;  E.  pi.  Abscissas,  L.  pi.  Ab- 
scissa. [L.,  fern,  of  abscissus,  p.  p.  of  abscindere  to  cut 
off.  See  Abscind.]  (Geout.)  One  of  the  elements  of 
reference  by  which  a  point,  as  of  a  curve,  is  referred  to 
a  system  of  fixed  rectilineal  coordinate  axes.  When  re- 
ferred to  two  intersecting  axes,  one  of  them  called  the 
axis  of  abscissas,  or  of  X,  and  the  other  the  axis  of  or- 
•dinates,  or  of  T,  the  abscissa  of  the  point  is  the  distance 
cut  off  from  the  axis  of  X  by  a  line  drawn  through  it 
and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Y.  When  a  point  in  space  is 
referred  to  three  axes  having  a  common  intersection,  the 
abscissa  may  be  the  distance  measured  parallel  to  either 
of  them,  from  the  point  to  the  plane  of  the  other  two 
axes.  Abscissas  and  ordinates  taken  to- 
gether are  called  coordinates.  —  OX  or 
PY  is  the  abscissa  of  the  point  P  of  the 
curve,  OY  or  PX  its  ordinate,  the  inter- 
secting hnes  OX  and  OY  being  the  axes 
of  abscissas  and  ordinates  respectively,  and 
the  point  O  their  origin. 

Ab-scis'sion  (ab-sizh'CLn),  n.  [L.  abscissio.  See  Ab- 
scind.] 1.  The  actor  process  of  cutting  off.  "  Not  to  be 
cured  without  the  abscission  of  a  member."  Jer.  Taylor, 

2.  The  state  of  being  cut  off.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  (Ehet.)  A  figure  of  speech  employed  when  a  speaker 
having  begun  to  say  a  thing  stops  abruptly  :  thus,  "  He 
is  a  man  of  so  much  honor  and  candor,  and  of  such  gen- 
erosity —  but  I  need  say  no  more." 

Ab-scnnd'  (Sb-skond'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Absconded  ; 
ptpr.  &  vb.  n.  Abscondino.]  [L.  abscondere  to  hide ;  ab, 
■abs  -j-condere  to  lay  up;  con  +  dare  (only  in  comp.)  to 
put.  Cf.  Do.]    1.  To  hide,  withdraw,  or  be  concealed. 

The  marmot  absconds  all  winter.  Hay. 

2.  To  depart  clandestinely ;  to  steal  off  and  secrete 
one's  self;  —  used  especially  of  persons  who  withdraw 
to  avoid  a  legal  process ;  as,  an  absconding  debtor. 

That  very  homesickness  which,  in  regular  armies,  drives  so 
•many  recruits  to  obscojid.  Macaulay. 

Ab-scond',  ?;.  ^  To  hide ;  to  conceal.  [Obs.]  Bentley. 

Ab-scond'ence  (-«ns),  n.  Fugitive  concealment ;  se- 
cret retirement ;  hiding.     [JJ.]  Phillips. 

Ab-SCOnd'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  absconds. 

Ab'sence  (ab'sens),  n.  [Fr,  fr.  L.  absentia.  See  Ab- 
-SENT.]  1.  A  state  of  being  absent  or  withdrawn  from  a 
place  or  from  companionship ;  —  opposed  io  presence. 

Not  as  in  my  presence  only,  but  now  much  more  in  my  ab- 
'ence.  Pku.  u.  12. 

2.  Want;  destitution;  withdrawal.  "In  the  absence 
of  conventional  law."  Kent. 

3.  Inattention  to  things  present ;  abstraction  (of  mind) ; 
as,  absence  of  mind.  "  Reflecting  on  the  little  absences 
and  distractions  of  mankind."  Addison. 

To  conquer  that  abstraction  which  is  called  absence.    Lundor. 

Ab'sent  (Sb'sent),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  absens,  absentis,  p. 
pr.  of  abesse  to  be  away  from ;  ab  +  esse  to  be.  Of. 
Sooth.]  1.  Being  away  from  a  place ;  withdrawn  from 
aplace;  notpresent.  " Expecting aftserei friends."  Shak. 

2.  Not  existing  ;  lacking ;  as,  the  part  was  rudimental 
or  absent. 

3.  Inattentive  to  what  is  passing ;  absent-minded ;  pre- 
occupied ;  as,  an  absent  air. 

What  is  commonly  called  an  absent  man  is  commonly  either 
a  very  weak  or  a  very  affected  man.  Chesterfield. 

Syn. —Absent,  Abstracted.  These  words  both  imply 
a  want  of  attention  to  surrounding  objects.  We  speak 
ot  a  man  as  absent  when  his  thoughts  wander  uncon- 
Bciously  from  present  scenes  or  topics  of  discourse ;  we 
speak  of  him  as  abstracted  when  Ins  mind  (usually  for  a 
brief  period)  is  drawn  off  from  present  things  by  some 
weighty  matter  for  reflection.  Absence  of  mind  is  usu- 
aUy  the  result  of  loose  habits  of  thought;  abstraction 
commonly  arises  either  from  engrossing  interests  and 
cares,  or  from  unfortunate  habits  of  association. 
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Ab-sent'  (5b-sSnt'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Absented  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Absenting.]  [Cf.  F.  absenter.]  1.  To  take 
or  withdraw  (cue's  self)  to  such  a  distance  as  to  prevent 
intercourse ;  —  used  with  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

If  after  due  summons  any  member  absents  himself,  he  is  to 
be  iined.  Addison. 

2.  To  withliold  from  being  present.  [Obs.}  "Go;  for 
thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more."  Milton. 

Ab'sen-ta'ne-OUS  (Sb'sen-ta'ne-iis),  a.  [LL.  absenta- 
neris.     See  Absent.]     Pertaining  to  absence.     [Ofo.] 

Ab'sen-ta'tlon  (-shUn),  n.  The  act  of  absenting  one's 
self.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Ab'sen-tee'  (-te'),  n.  One  who  absents  himself  from 
his  country,  office,  post,  or  duty ;  especially,  a  landholder 
who  lives  in  another  country  or  district  than  that  where 
Ills  estate  is  situated  ;  as,  an  Irish  absoitee.     Macaiday. 

Ab'sen-tee'ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  state  or  practice  of 
an  absentee;  esp.  the  practice  of  absenting  one's  self 
from  the  country  or  district  where  one's  estate  is  situated. 

Ab-sent'er  (Sb-sSnfer),  n.  One  who  absents  one's  self. 

Ab'sent-ly  (ab'sent-lj),  adv.  In  an  absent  or  ab- 
stracted manner.  G.  Eliot. 

Ab-sent'ment  (5b-s5nt'ment),  n.  The  state  of  being 
absent;  withdrawal,     [i?.]  Barrow. 

Ab'sent-mlnd'ed  (Sb'sent-mind'Sd),  a.  Absent  in 
mind ;  abstracted ;  preoccupied.  —  Ab'sent-mind'ed- 
ness,  TO.  —  Ab'sent-mlnd'ed-ly,  adv. 

Ab'sent-ness  (5b'seut-nSs),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
absent-minded,     [i?.]  //.  Miller. 

Ab'sey-book'  (ab'sy-be8k')r  n.  An  A-B-C  book ;  a 
primer.     [06s.]  Shah. 

Ab-sln'thate  (Sb-sTn'that),  n.  (Chem.)  A  combi- 
nation of  absinthic  acid  with  a  base  or  positive  radical. 

Ab'slntb'    I  (Sb'sTnth'),  n.     [F.  absinthe.   See  Absin- 

Ab'sinthe' )  thium.]  1.  The  plant  absinthium  or 
common  wormwood. 

2.  A  strong  spirituous  liqueur  made  from  wormwood 
and  brandy  or  alcohol. 

Ab-sln'thi-al  (ab-sTn'thl-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
wormwood  ;  absinthian. 

Ab-sln'thi-an  (-thl-an),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  worm- 
wood.    ".46smMia7j  bitterness."  T.  Randolph. 

Ab-sln'thl-ate  (-thl-at),  v.  t.  [From  L.  absinthium: 
cf.  L.  absinthiatus,  a.]     To  impregnate  with  wormwood. 

Ab-sin'UU-a'ted  (-thi-a'tSd),  a.  Impregnated  with 
wormwood  ;  as-  absinthiated  wine. 

Ab-sin'thlc  (ab-sin'thik),  a.  (Chem.)  Relating  to  the 
common  wormwood  or  to  an  acid  obtained  from  it. 

Ab-Sln'thln  (-thin),  n.  (Chem.)  The  bitter  principle 
of  wormwood  (Artemisia  absinthium).  Watts. 

Ab'sin-thlsm  (Sb'sln-thiz'm),  n.  The  condition  of 
being  poisoned  by  the  excessive  use  of  absinth. 

Ab-sin'thl-um  (Sb-sin'thi-iim),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
a<iiCv8i.ov.']  (Bot.)  The  common  wormwood  (Artemisia 
absinthium),  an  intensely  bitter  plant,  used  as  a  tonic 
and  for  making  the  oil  of  wormwood. 

Ab'sis  (ab'sis),  n.    See  Apsis. 

Ab-sist'  (ab-sisf),  V.  i.  [L.  absistere,  p.  pr.  absis- 
tens  ;  ab-\-sisterett)  stand,  causal  of  stare.]  To  stand 
apart  from ;  to  leave  off ;  to  desist.     [06s.]        Raleigh. 

Ab-sist'ence  (-«ns),  n.    A  standing  aloof.     [06s.] 

Ab'SO-lute  (Sb'so-lilt),  a.  [L.  absolutus,  p.  p.  of  ab- 
solvere:  ct.F.absolu.  See  Absolve.]  1.  Loosed  from 
any  limitation  or  condition  ;  vmeontrolled ;  unrestricted ; 
unconditional ;  as,  absolute  authority,  monarchy,  sover- 
eignty, an  absolute  promise  or  command ;  absolute  pow- 
er ;  an  absolute  monarch. 

2.  Complete  in  itself ;  perfect ;  consummate ;  fault- 
less ;  as,  absolute  perfection  ;  absolute  beauty. 

So  absolute  she  seems, 
And  in  herself  complete.  Milton. 

3.  Viewed  apart  from  modifying  influences  or  without 
comparison  writh  other  objects ;  actual ;  real ;  —  opposed 
to  relative  and  comparative  ;  as,  absolute  motion ;  a6so- 
lute  time  or  space. 

Absolute  rights  and  duties  are  such  as  pertain  to  man 
in  a  state  of  nature  as  contradistinguished  from  relative 
rights  and  duties,  or  such  as  pertain  to  him  in  his  social 
relations. 

-4.  Loosed  from,  or  unconnected  by,  dependence  on  any 
other  being  ;  self-existent ;  self-sufficing. 

5^°"  In  this  sense  God  is  called  the  Absolute  by  the 
Theist.  The  term  is  also  applied  by  the  Pantheist  to  the 
universe,  or  the  total  of  all  existence,  as  only  capable  of 
relations  in  its  parts  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole,  and 
as  dependent  for  its  existence  and  its  phenomena  on  its 
mutually  depending  forces  and  their  laws. 

5.  Capable  of  being  thought  or  conceived  by  itself 
alone  ;  unconditioned ;  non-relative. 

11^°°  It  is  in  dispute  among  philosophers  whether  the 
term,  in  this  sense,  is  not  applied  to  a  mere  logical  fiction 
or  abstraction,  or  whether  the  absolute,  as  thus  defined, 
can  be  known,  as  a  reality,  by  the  human  intellect. 

To  Cusa  we  can  indeed  articulately  trace,  word  and  thing, 
the  recent  philosophy  of  the  absolute.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

6.  Poiitive  ;  clear ;  certaui ;  not  doubtful,    [i?.] 

I  am  absolute  't  was  very  Cloten.  Shak. 

7.  Authoritative  ;  peremptoi-y..    [JJ.] 

The  peddler  stopped,  and  tapped  her  on  the  head, 

With  absolute  forefinger,  brown  and  ringed.    Mrs.  Brcniming. 

8.  (Chem.)  Pure;  unmixed;  as,  absolute  alcohol. 

9.  (Gram.)  Not  immediately  dependent  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  sentence  in  government ;  as,  the  case  a6so- 
luie.    See  Ablative  absolute,  under  Ablative. 

Absolute  curvature  (6eom.),  that  curvature  of  a  curve 
of  double  curvature,  which  is  measured  in  the  osculating 
plane  of  the  curve.  —  Absolute  equation  {Astron.),  the  sum 
of  the  optic  and  eccentric  ecjuations.  —  Absolute  space 
(Physics),  space  considered  without  relation  to  material 
limits  or  objects.  —  Absolute  terras  (All).),  such  as  are 
known,  or  wliich  do  not  contain  the  unknown  quantity. 
Davies  &  Peck.  —  Absolute  temperature  (Physics),  the 
temperature  as  measured  ou  a  scale  determined  by  cer- 
tain general  thermo-dynamic  principles,  and  reckoned 


from  the  absolute  zero.  —  Absolute  zmo  (Physics),  the  be- 
ginning, or  zero  point,  in  the  scale  of  absolute  tempera- 
ture. It  is  equivalent  to  —273"  centigrade  or  —459.4° 
Fahrenheit. 

•Sy  11 .  — Positive ;  peremptory;  certain:  unconditional; 
unlimited ;  uiu'estricted ;  unqualified ;  arbitrary ;  despot- 
ic ;  autocratic. 

Ab'so-Iute  (Sb'so-lut),  n.  (Geom.)  In  a  plane,  the  two' 
imaginary  circular  points  at  infinity ;  in  space  of  three ' 
dimensions,  the  imaginary  circle  at  infinity. 

Ab'so-lute-ly,  adv.  In  an  absolute,  independent,  ot 
unconditional  manner ;  wholly  ;  positively. 

Ab'so-lute-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  absolute ; 
independence  of  everything  extraneous ;  unlimitedness ; 
absolute  power ;  uidependent  reality ;  positiveness. 

Ab'SO-lU'tlon  (Sb'so-lu'shun),  n.  [F.  absolution,  L. 
absolutio,b.absolvcre  to  absolve.  See  Absolve.]  1.  An 
absolving,  or  setting  free  from  guilt,  sin,  or  penalty ;  for- 
giveness of  an  offense.  "Government  .  .  .  granting 
absolution  to  the  nation."  Froude. 

2.  (Civil  Law)  An  acquittal,  or  sentence  of  a  judge 
declaring  an  accused  person  innocent.     [06s.] 

3.  (R.  C.  Ch. )  Tlie  exercise  of  priestly  jurisdiction  in 
the  sacrament  of  penance,  by  which  Catholics  believe  the 
sins  of  the  truly  penitent  are  forgiven. 

'^^  In  the  English  and  other  Protestant  churches, 
this  act  is  regarded  as  simply  declaratory,  not  as  impart- 
lag  forgiveness. 

4.  (Eccl.)  An  absolving  from  ecclesiastical  penalties, — 
for  example,  excommunication.  P.  Cyc. 

5.  The  form  of  words  by  which  a  penitent  is  ab- 
solved. Shipley. 

6.  Delivery,  in  speech.     [05s.]  B.  Jonson. 
Absolution  day  (R.  C.  Ch.),  Tuesday  before  Easter. 
Ab'so-lu'tlsm  (Sb'so-lS'tiz'm),  n.      1.  The  state  of 

being  absolute ;  the  system  or  doctrine  of  the  absolute ; 
the  principles  or  practice  of  absolute  or  arbitrary  gov- 
ernment; despotism. 

The  element  of  absolutism  and  prelacy  was  controlling. 

Palfrey. 

2.   ( Theol.)    Doctrine  of  absolute  decrees.  Ash. 

Ab'so-!u'tlst  (-tist),  n.  1.  One  who  is  in  favor  of  an 
absolute  or  autocratic  government. 

2.  (Metaph.)  One  who  believes  that  it  is  possible  to 
realize  a  cognition  or  concept  of  the  absolute. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Ab'so-lu'tlst,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  absolutism ;  ar- 
bitrary; despotic;  as,  absolutist  ^riucvgles. 

Ab'so-lU-tls'Uc  (Sb's6-lu-tis'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to  ab- 
solutism; absolutist. 

Ab-sol'U-to-ry  (Sb-sol'fi-to-ry),  a.  [L.  absolutorius, 
fr.  absolvere  to  absolve.]  Serving  to  absolve ;  absolving. 
"An  absolutory  sentence."  Ayliffe. 

Ab-solv'a-ble  (ab-s51v'a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  absolved, 

Ab-solv'a-tO-ry  (-tS-i^),  a.  Conferring  absolution  ( 
absolutory. 

Ab-solve'(Sb-solv';  277),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Absolved 
(-sSlvd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Absolving.]  [L.  absolvere  to 
set  tree,. to  absolve;  ab  -j-  solvere  to  loose.  See  Assoil, 
Solve.]  1.  To  set  free,  or  release,  as  from  some  obliga- 
tion, debt,  or  responsibility,  or  from  the  consequences  of 
guilt  or  such  ties  as  it  would  be  sin  or  guilt  to  violate ; 
to  pronounce  free ;  as,  to  absolve  a  subject  from  his  alle- 
giance ;  to  absolve  an  offender,  which  amounts  to  an  ac- 
quittal and  a  remission  of  his  punishment. 

Halifax  was  absolved  by  a  majority  of  fourteen.    Macaulay. 

2.  To  free  from  a  penalty ;  to  pardon ;  to  remit  (a  sin); 
— said  of  the  sin  or  giult. 

In  his  name  I  absolve  your  perjury.  OibboJK 

3.  To  finish ;  to  accomplish.     [06s.] 

The  work  begun,  how  soon  absolved.  Milton, 

4.  To  resolve  or  explain.  [06s.]  "  We  shaU  not  ab- 
solve the  doubt."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Syn.— To  Absolve,  Exonebate,  Acquit.  We  speak  of 
a  man  as  absolved  from  something  that  binds  his  con- 
science, or  involves  the  charge  of  wrongdoing ;  as,  to  ab- 
solve from  allegiance  or  from  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  or 
a  promise.  We  speak  of  a  person  as  exonerated,  when  he 
is  released  from  some  burden  which  had  rested  upon  him ; 
as,  to  exonerate  from  suspicion,  to  exonerate  from  blame 
or  odium.  It  implies  a  purely  moral  acquittal.  We  speak 
of  a  person  as  acquitted,  when  a  decision  has  been  made 
in  his  favor  with  reference  to  a  specific  charge,  either  by 
a  jury  or  by  disinterested  persons ;  as,  he  was  acquitted 
of  all  participation  in  the  crime. 

Ab-SOlV'ent  (Sb-solv'ent),  a.  [L.  absolvens,  p.  pr.  of 
absolvere!]    Absolving,     [ic.]  Carlyle. 

Ab-solv'ent,  n.    An  absolver.    [R.]  Hobbes. 

Ab-solv'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  absolves.       Macaxday. 

Ab'so-nant  (Sb'so-nant),  a.  [L.  a6  +  sonares,  p.  pr.  of 
sonare  to  soimd.]  Discordant;  contrary ;^ — opposed  to 
consonant.     "J6sojzanZ  to  nature."  Queries. 

Ab'SO-nous  (Sb'sd-niis),  a.  [L.  absonus;  ab  -j-  so7ius 
soimd.]  Discordant ;  inharmonious ;  incongruous.  [06s.'J 
'■^  Absonous  to  our  reason."  Glanvilf. 

Ab-sorb'  (Sb-s6rb'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Absorbed 
(-s8rbd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Absorbing.]  [L.  absorbere;  ab 
-\-  sorbere  to  suck  in,  akin  to  Gr.  po<j>uv  :  cf .  F.  absor- 
ber.] X.  To  swallow  up ;  to  engulf ;  to  overwhelm ;  to 
cause  to  disappear  as  if  by  swallow  ing  up ;  to  use  up ;  to 
include.  "Darkoblivionsoona6sor6sthemaU."  Cowper. 
The  large  cities  absorb  the  wealth  and  fashion.     W.  Irving. 

2.  To  suck  up;  to  drink  in;  to  imbibe;  as  a  sponge, 
or  as  the  lacteals  of  the  body.  Bacon. 

3.  To  engross  or  engage  wholly ;  to  occupy  fully ;  as, 
absorbed  in  study  or  the  pursuit  of  wealth. 

4.  To  take  up  by  cohesive,  chemical,  or  any  molecular 
action,  as  when  charcoal  absorbs  gases.  So  heat,  light, 
and  electiicity  are  absorbed  or  taten  up  in  the  substances 
into  which  they  pass.  Nichol. 

Syn.  — To  Absoeb,  Engross,  Swallow  up.  Engulf. 
These  words  agree  in  one  general  idea,  that  of  completely 
taking  up.  They  are  cliiefly  used  in  a  figurative  sense, 
and  may  be  distinguished  by  a  reference  to  their  ety- 
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mology.  We  speak  of  a  person  as  absorbed  (lit. ,  drawn 
in,  swallowed  up)  in  study  or  some  otlier  employment 
of  the  highest  mterest.  We  speak  of  a  person  as  en- 
grossed (ut.,  seized  upon  in  the  gross,  or  wliolly)  by 
something  wliich  occupies  his  whole  time  and  thoughts, 
as  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  the  attainment  of  honor. 
We  speak  of  a  person  (under  a  stronger  image)  as  swal- 
lowed up  and  lost  in  that  which  completely  occupies  liis 
thoughts  and  feelings,  as  in  grief  at  the  death  of  a  friend, 
or  in  the  multiplied  cares  of  life.  We  speak  of  a  person 
as  engulfed  in  that  which  (like  a  gulf)  takes  in  all  liis 
hopes  and  interests ;  as,  engulfed  in  misery,  ruin,  etc. 

That  grave  question  which  had  hegun  to  absorb  the  Christian 
mind  —  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  JIUtnan. 

Too  long  hath  love  engrossed  Britannia's  stage. 
And  sunk  to  softness  all  our  tragic  rage.  Tickell. 

Should  not  the  sad  occasion  swallow  up 
My  other  cares  ?  Addison. 

And  in  destruction's  river 
JSngulfand.  swallow  those.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ab-sorb'a-bll'l-ty  (Sb-s8rb'a-bil'i-tJ^),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  absorbable.  Graham  {Chemistry). 

Ab-sorb'a-ble  (-s8rb'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  absorbable.} 
Capable  of  being  absorbed  or  swallowed  up.  Kerr. 

Ab-sorb'ed-ly,  adv.  In  a  manner  as  if  wholly  en- 
grossed or  engaged. 

Ab-sorb'en-cy  (-en-sj?),  n.    Absorptiveness. 

Ab-sorb'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  absorbens,  p.  pr.  of  absor- 
here.']     Absorbing;  swallowing;  absorptive. 

Absorbent  ground  (Paint.),  a  ground  prepared  for  a 
picture,  chiefly  with  distemper,  or  water  colors,  by  which 
the  oil  is  absorbed,  and  a  brilliancy  is  imparted  to  the 
colors. 

Ab-sorb'ent,  n.    1.  Anything  which  absorbs. 

The  ocean,  itself  a  bad  absorbent  of  heat.       Darwin. 

2.  (,3fed.)  Any  substance  which  absorbs  and  neutral- 
izes acid  fluid  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  magnesia, 
chalk,  etc.  ;  also  a  substance  {e.  g.,  iodine)  which  acts  on 
the  absorbent  vessels  so  as  to  reduce  enlarged  and  indu- 
rated parts. 

3.  pi.  (Physiol.)  The  vessels  by  which  the  processes 
of  absorption  are  carried  on,  as  the  lymphatics  in  ani- 
mals, the  extremities  of  the  roots  in  plants. 

Ab-30rb'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  absorbs. 

Ab-sorb'ing,  «.  Swallowing,  engrossing ;  as,  an  ab- 
sorbing  pursuit.  —  Ab-sorb'ing-ly,  adv. 

Ab'sor-bi'tlon  (Sb'sor-bish'iin),  n.  Absorption.  \_Obs.'] 

Ab-sorpt'  (Sb-sSrpf),  a.  [L.  absorptus,  p.  p.]  Ab- 
sorbed.   lArc/iaic]    '■'  A bsorpt  in  ca,Te."  Pope. 

Ab-SOrp'tlon  (-sSrp'slmn),  n.  [L.  absorptio,  fr.  ab- 
sorbere.  See  Aesokb.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  absorb- 
ing or  sucking  in  anything,  or  of  being  absorbed  and 
made  to  disappear ;  as,  the  absorption  of  bodies  in  a 
whirlpool,  the  absorption  of  a  smaller  tribe  into  a  larger. 

2.  [Chem.  &  Physics)  An  imbibing  or  reception  by 
molecular  or  chemical  action ;  as,  the  absorptionoi  light, 
heat,  electricity,  etc. 

3.  (Physiol.)  In  living  organisms,  the  process  by  which 
the  materials  of  growth  and  nutrition  are  absorbed  and 
conveyed  to  the  tissues  and  organs. 

4.  Entire  engrossment  or  occupation  of  the  mind ;  as, 
absorption  in  some  employment. 

Ab-SOrp'tive  (-s8rp'tiv),  a.  Having  power,  capacity, 
or  tendency  to  absorb  or  imbibe.  E.  Darwin. 

Ab-sorp'tlve-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  absorp- 
tive ;  absorptive  power. 

Ab'sorp-tiv'i-ty  (Sb'sSrp-tTvT-tJf),  n.  Absorptiveness. 

Ab-squat'u-late  (ab-skwot'iS-lat),  v.  i.  To  take  one's 
self  off  ;  to  decamp.     \_A  jocular  word.     U.  <?.] 

II  Abs'que  hoc  (Sbzlswe  hok).  [L.,  without  this.] 
(Law)  The  technical  words  of  denial  used  in  traversing 
what  has  been  alleged,  and  is  repeated. 

Ab-Staln'  (Sb-stan'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abstained 
(-stand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Abstaining.]  [OE.  absteynen, 
abstenen,  OF.  astenir,  absienir,  F.  abstenir,  fr.  L.  absti- 
nere,  abstentum,  v.  t.  &  v.  i.,  to  keep  from  ;  ab,  abs  -\- 
ienere  to  hold.  See  Tenable.]  To  hold  one's  self  aloof  ; 
to  forbear  or  refrain  voluntarily,  and  especially  from  an 
indulgence  of  the  passions  or  appetites  ;  —  with  from. 

Not  a  few  abstained  from  voting.  Macaulay. 

Who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  gaunt  ?         Sltak. 

Syn.  —To  refrain  ;  forbear ;  withhold ;  deny  one's  self ; 
give  up  J  relinquish. 

Ab-Staln',  v.  t.    To  hinder ;  to  withhold. 

Whether  he  abstain  men  from  marrying.        Milton. 

Ab-Staln'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  abstains ;  esp.,  one  who 
Bbstains  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Ab-Ste'ml-ous  (ab-ste'mi-us),  a.  [L.  abstemius  ;  ab, 
abs  -f-  root  of  temetutn  intoxicating  drink.]  1.  Abstain- 
ing from  wine.    lOrig.  Latin  sense.} 

Under  his  special  eve 
Abstemious  I  grew  up  and  thrived  amain.       3Tilton. 

2.  Sparing  in  diet ;  refraining  from  a  free  use  of  food 
and  strong  drinks ;  temperate  ;  abstinent ;  sparing  in  the 
indulgence  of  the  appetite  or  passions. 

Instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  among  the  abstemious. 

Arbuthnot. 

3.  Sparingly  used  ;  used  with  temperance  or  modera- 
tion ;  as,  an  abstemious  diet.  Gibbon. 

4.  Marked  by,  or  spent  in,  abstinence ;  as,  an  abstemi- 
ous life.     "  One  abstemious  day."  Pope. 

5.  Promotive  of  abstemiousness.     [iJ.] 

Such  is  the  virtue  of  the  abstemious  well.      Dryden. 

Ab-Ste'ml-OUS-ly,  adv.  In  an  abstemious  manner ; 
temperately ;  sparingly. 

Ab-ste'mi-ous-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  abste- 
mious, temperate,  or  sparing  in  the  use  of  food  and 
strong  drinks.  It  expresses  a  greater  degree  of  absti- 
nence than  temperance. 

Ab-sten'tion  (ab-stSn'shiin),  n.  [F.  See  Abstain.] 
The  act  of  abstaining  ;  a  holding  aloof.         Jer.  Taylor. 

Ab-Sten'tious  (-shus),  a.  Characterized  by  absti- 
nence ;  self-restraining.  Farrar. 


Ab-Sterge'  (5b-sterj'),  v.  t.  [L.  abstergere,  nister- 
sum;  ab,  abs  -f  tergere  to  wipe.  Cf.  F.  absterger.}  To 
make  clean  by  wiping ;  to  wipe  away ;  to  cleanse  ;  hence, 
to  purge.     [iJ.]  Quincy. 

Ab-8ter'gent  (Sb-ster'jent),  a.  [L.  abstergens,  p.  pr. 
of  abstergere.']     Serving  to  cleanse ;  detergent. 

Ab-Ster'gent,  n.  A  substance  used  in  cleansing ;  a 
detergent ;  as,  soap  is  an  abstergent, 

Ab-Sterse'  (Sb-sters'),  v.  t.  To  absterge ;  to  cleanse  ; 
to  purge  away.     \_ObsJ  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ab-Ster'sion  (Sb-ster'shSn),  n.  \V.  abstersion.   SeeAs- 
STEKGE.]  Act  of  wiping  clean  ;  a  cleansing  ;  a  purging. 
The  task  of  ablution  and  abstersion  being  performed. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ab-ster'sive  (-siv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  abstersif.  See  Ab- 
sterge.]   Cleansing;  purging.  Bacon. 

Ab-ster'sive,  n.    Something  cleansing. 

Tlie  strong  abstersive  of  some  hc'oic  magistrate.  Jlilton. 

Ab-ster'sive-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  abster- 
sive. Fuller. 

Ab'stl-nence  (Sb'stl-nens),  n.  [F.  abstinence,  L.  ab- 
stinentia,ii.abstinere.  See  Abstain.]  1.  The  actor  prac- 
tice of  abstaining ;  voluntary  forbearance  of  any  action, 
especially  the  refraining  from  an  indulgence  of  appetite, 
or  from  customary  gratifications  of  animal  or  sensual 
propensities.  Specifically,  the  practice  of  abstaining  from 
intoxicating  beverages,  —  called  also  total  abstinence. 

The  abstinence  from  a  present  pleasure  that  offers  itself  is  a 
pain,  nay,  oftentimes,  a  very  great  one.  Locke. 

2.  The  practice  of  self-denial  by  depriving  one's  self 
of  certain  kinds  of  food  or  drink,  especially  of  meat. 
Penance,  fasts,  and  abstinence, 
To  punish  bodies  for  the  Boul's  offense.         X>ryden. 

Ab'Stl-nen-cy  (-nen-sy),  n.     Abstinence,     [i?.] 

Ab'stl-nent  (-uent),  a.  [F.  abstinent,  L.  abstinens,  p. 
pr.  of  abstinere.  See  Abstain.]  Refraining  from  indul- 
gence, especially  from  the  indulgence  of  appetite  ;  ab- 
stemious ;  continent ;  temperate.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Ab'sti-nent,  n.     1.  One  who  abstains. 

2.  (Feci.  Hint. )  One  of  a  sect  who  appeared  in  France 
and  Spain  in  the  3d  century. 

Ab'Stl-nent-ly,  adv.     With  abstinence. 

Ab-Stort'efl  (Sb-stSrt'Sd),  a.  [As  if  fr.  absiort,  fr. 
L.  ab,  abs  -\-  tortus,  p.  p.  of  torquere  to  twist.]  Wrested 
away.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

Ab'Stract'  (Sb'strakf ;  277),  a.    [L.  abslractus,  p.  p.  of 

abstrahere  to  draw  from,  separate  ;  ab,  abs-\-  trahere  to 

draw.     See  Trace.]     1.  Withdrawn  ;  separate.      [06s.] 

The  more  abstract ...  we  are  from  the  body.  Jf orris. 

2.  Considered  apart  from  any  application  to  a  particu- 
lar object ;  separated  from  matter  ;  existing  in  the  mind 
only ;  as,  abstract  truth,  abstract  numbers.  Hence : 
ideal ;  abstruse  ;  difficult. 

3.  (Logic)  (a)  Expressing  a  particular  property  of  an 
object  viewed  apart  from  the  other  properties  which  con- 
stitute it; — opposed  to  concrete;  as,  honesty  is  an  ab- 
stract word.  J.  S.  Mill,  (b)  Resulting  from  the  mental 
faculty  of  abstraction  ;  general  as  opposed  to  particular  ; 
as,  "  reptile  "  is  an  abstract  or  general  name.  Locke. 

A  concrete  name  is  a  name  which  stands  for  a  thing;  an  ab- 
stract name  is  a  name  which  stands  for  an  attribute  of  a  thing. 
A  practice  has  {^rown  up  in  more  modern  times,  which,  if  not 
introduced  by Xocke,  has  gained  currency  from  his  example, 
of  applying  the  expression  "  abstract  name  "  to  all  names  which 
are  the  result  of  abstraction  and  generalization,  and  conse- 
quently to  all  general  names,  instead  of  confining  it  to  the 
names  of  attributes.  J.  S.  Mill. 

4.  Abstracted ;  absent  in  mind.  "  Abstract,  as  in  a 
trance."  Milton. 

An  abstract  Idea  (Metaph.),  an  idea  separated  from  a 
complex  object,  or  from  other  ideas  wliich  naturally  ac- 
company it ;  as  the  solidity  of  marble  when  contemplated 
apart  from  its  color  or  figure.  —  Abstract  terms,  those 
which  express  abstract  ideas,  as  beauty,  whiteness,  round- 
ness, without  regarding  any  object  in  which  they  exist ; 
OT  abstract  terms  are  the  names  of  orders,  genera,  or 
species  of  things,  in  which  there  is  a  combination  of  sim- 
ilar qualities.  —  Abstract  nnmbers  (Math.),  numbers  used 
without  application  to  things,  as  6,  8,  10 ;  but  when  ap- 
plied to  any  thing,  as  G  feet,  10  men,  they  become  con- 
crete.— Abstract  or  Pure  mathematics.    See  Mathematics. 

Ab-Straot'  (Sb-strakf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Absteact- 
ED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Absteacting.]     [See  Abstract,  a.] 

1.  To  withdraw ;  to  separate  ;  to  take  away. 

He  was  incapable  of  forming  any  opinion  or  resolution  ab- 
5trac(erf  from  his  own  prejudices.  Sir  W.Scott. 

2.  To  draw  off  in  respect  to  interest  or  attention  ;  as, 
his  mind  was  wholly  abstracted  by  other  objects. 

The  young  stranger  had  been  abstracted  and  silent. 

Blackw.  Mag. 

3.  To  separate,  as  ideas,  by  the  operation  of  the  mind  ; 
to  consider  by  itself ;  to  contemplate  separately,  as  a 
quality  or  attribute.  Whately. 

4.  To  epitomize  ;  to  abridge.  Franklin. 

5.  To  take  secretly  or  dishonestly ;  to  purloin  ;  as,  to 
abstract  goods  from  a  parcel,  or  money  from  a  tiU. 

Von  Rosen  had  quietly  abstracted  the  bearing-reins  from  the 
harness.  ■  W.  Black. 

6.  (Chem.)  To* separate,  as  the  more  volatile  or  solu- 
ble parts  of  a  substance,  by  distillation  or  other  chem- 
ical processes.  In  this  sense  extract  is  now  more  gener- 
ally used. 

Ab-Stract',  v.  i.  To  perform  the  process  of  abstrac- 
tion.   [R.~\ 

I  own  myself  able  to  abstract  in  one  sense.  Berkeley. 
Ab'Stract' (ab'strakf),  ra.  [See  Abstract,  n.]  1.  That 
which  comprises  or  concentrates  in  itself  the  essential 
qualities  »f  a  larger  thing  or  of  several  things.  Specif- 
ically ;  A  summary  or  an  epitome,  as  of  a  treatise  or  book, 
or  of  a  statement ;  a  brief. 

An  abstract  of  every  treatise  he  had  read.        Watts. 

Man,  the  Abstract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  Heaven  hath  modeled.  Ford. 


2.  A  state  of  separation  from  other  things  ;  as,  to  coi>- 
sider  a  subject  in  the  abstract,  or  apart  from  other  asso- 
ciated things. 

3.  An  abstract  term. 

The  concretes  "  lather  "  and  "  son  "  have,  or  might  have,  the 
abstracts  "paternity"  and  "flUety."  J.  S.  Mill. 

4.  (Med.)  A  powdered  solid  extract  of  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance mixed  with  sugar  of  milk  in  such  proportion  tliat 
one  part  of  the  abstract  represents  two  parts  of  the  orig- 
inal substance. 

Abstract  of  titU  (Law),  an  epitome  of  the  evidences  o£ 
ownership. 

Syn.  — Abridgment ;  compendium ;  epitome ;  synopsis. 
See  Abridgment. 

Ab-Stract'ed  (Sb-strSkfed),  a.  1.  Separated  or  dis- 
connected ;  withdrawn ;  removed  ;  apart. 

The  evil  one  abstracted  stood  from  his  own  evil.     Milton. 

2.  Separated  from  matter ;  abstract;  ideal.     [Obs.] 

3.  Abstract ;  abstruse  ;  difficult.     [Obs.]       JoJmson. 

4.  Inattentive  to  surrounding  objects  ;  absent  in  mind. 
"  An  abstracted  scholar."  Johnson. 

Ab-Stract'ed-ly,  adv.  In  an  abstracted  manner ;  sep- 
arately ;  with  absence  of  mind. 

Ab-stract'ed-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  abstracted ; 
abstract  character. 

Ab-stract'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  abstracts,  or  makes  an 
abstract. 

Ab-Strac'tion  (5b-strSk'shun),  «.  [Cf.  F.  abstraction. 
See  Abstract,  a.]  1.  The  act  of  abstracting,  separating^ 
or  withdrawing,  or  the  state  of  being  witlidrami ;  with- 
drawal. 

A  wrongful  abstraction  of  wealth  from  certain  members  of 
the  community.  ./.  .S'.  Mill. 

2.  (MIetaph.)  The  act  or  process  of  leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration one  or  more  properties  of  a  complex  object 
so  as  to  attend  to  others ;  analysis.  Thus,  when  the- 
mind  considers  the  form  of  a  tree  by  itself,  or  the  color 
of  the  leaves  as  separate  from  their  size  or  figure,  the  act 
is  called  abstraction.  So,  also,  when  it  considers  white- 
ness, softness,  virtue,  existence,  as  separate  from  any  par- 
ticular objects. 

1^°'  Abstraction  is  necessary  to  classification,  by  which  - 
things  are  arranged  in  genera  and  species.  We  separate 
in  idea  the  qualities  of  certain  objects,  which  are  of  the 
same  Idnd,  from  others  which  are  different,  in  each,  and 
arrange  the  objects  having  the  same  properties  in  a  class^ 
or  collected  body. 

Abstraction  is  no  positive  act  i  it  is  simply  the  negative  of  at- 
tention. Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  An  idea  or  notion  of  an  abstract,  or  theoretical  na- 
ture ;  as,  to  fight  for  mere  abstractions. 

4.  A  separation  from  worldly  objects  ;  a  recluse  life  ; 
as,  a  hermit's  abstraction. 

5.  Absence  or  absorption  of  mind ;  inattention  to 
present  objects. 

6.  The  taking  surreptitiously  for  one's  own  use  part 
of  the  property  of  another  ;  purloining.     [Moderri] 

7.  (Chem.)  A  separation  of  volatile  parts  by  the  act 
of  distillation.  Nicholson. 

Ab-strac'tlon-al  (-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  abstraction. 

Ab-Strac'tlon-lst,  n.     An  idealist.  Emerson. 

Ab'strac-ti'tious  (ab'strSk-tish'tis),  a.  Obtained  from 
plants  by  distillation.     [Obs.}  Crabb. 

Ab-Strac'tlve  (5b-strak'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  abstractif.] 
Having  the  power  of  abstracting  ;  of  an  abstracting  na- 
ture.    "  The  abstractive  iaculty."  J.Taylor. 

Ab-Strac'tive-ly,  adv.  In  an  abstract  manner ;  sep- 
arately ;  in  or  by  itself.  Feltham. 

Ab-Strac'tive-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  abstrac- 
tive ;  abstractive  property. 

Ab'Stract'ly  (Sb'strakt'iy  ;  277),  adv.  In  an  abstract 
state  or  manner  ;  separately  ;  absolutely  ;  by  itself  ;  as, 
matter  abstractly  considered. 

Ab'stract'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  abstract. 
"  The  abstractness  of  the  ideas."  Locke. 

Ab-Strlnge'  (Sb-strinj'),  v.  t.  [L.  ab  -\-  stringere,  stric~ 
tum,  to  press  together.]    To  unbind.      [Obs.}      Bailey. 

Ab-Strude'  (Sb-strud'),  v.  t.  [L.  abstrudere.  See  Ab- 
struse.]   To  thrust  away.     [Obs.}  Johnson. 

Ab-struse'  (5b-strus'),  a.  [L.  abstrusus,  p.  p.  of  ab- 
strudere to  thrust  away,  conceal ;  ab,  abs  +  trudere  to- 
thrust  ;  cf.  F.  abstrus.  See  Threat.]  1.  Concealed  or 
hidden  out  of  the  way.    [Obs.} 

The  eternal  eye  whose  sight  discerns 
Abstrusest  thoughts.  Milton. 

2.  Remote  from  apprehension ;  difficult  to  be  compre- 
hended or  imderstood ;  recondite  ;  as,  abstruse  learning. 
Profound  and  abstruse  topics.  Milmtm. 

Ab-Struse1y,  adv.    In  an  abstruse  manner. 

Ab-Struse'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  abstruse; 
difficulty  of  apprehension.  Boyle. 

Ab-stru'sion  (ab-stru'zhun),  n.  [L.  abstrusio.  See 
Abstruse.]     The  act  of  thrusting  away.    [P.}      Ogilvie. 

Ab-Stru'Si-ty  (ab-stru'si-ty),  n.  Abstruseness  ;  that 
which  is  abstruse._  [P.}  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ab-SUme'  (ab-sum'),  V.  t.  [L.  absumere,  absumptum  ; 
ab  -f  sumere  to  take.]  To  consume  gradually  ;  to  waste 
away.     [Obs.}  Boyle. 

Ab-Siunp'tion  (5b-siimp'shiin  ;  215),  n.  [L.  absump. 
tio.  See  Absuiie.]  Act  of  wasting  away  ;  a  consuming  • 
extinction.     [Obs.}  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ab-surd'  (Sb-sfird'),  a.  [L.  absurdus  harsh-sounding ; 
ab  -f-  (prob.)  a  derivative  fr.  a  root  svarto  sound;  not 
connected  with  surd  .•  cf.  F.  a  j™r(?e.  See  Syringe.]  Con- 
trary to  reason  or  propriety  ;  obviously  and  flatly  op- 
posed to  manifest  truth  ;  inconsistent  with  the  plain 
dictates  of  common  sense ;  logically  contradictory  ;  non- 
sensical ;  ridiculous  ;  as,  an  absurd  person,  an  absurd' 
opinion ;  an  absurd  dream. 

This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless.  Shak. 

'T  is  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great.  Pope. 

.  Syn.  — Foolish;  irrational;  ridiculous;  preposterous ;- 

inconsistent ;  incongruous.  —  Absued,  Irrational,  Fool- 


ale,  senate,    c4re,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   all;     eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent;     ice,   icvi,   511;     old,   obey,   orb,   6dd; 
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BH,  Preposterous.  Of  these  terms,  irrational  is  the 
weakest,  denoting  tliat  wliieh  is  plainly  inconsistent  with 
the  dictates  of  sound  reason  ;  as,  an  irrational  course  of 
life.  Foolish  rises  higlier,  iuid  implies  either  a  perversion 
of  that  faculty,  or  an  absolnte  weakness  or  f.ituity  of 
mind ;  as,  foolish  enterprises.  Absurd  rises  still  higher, 
deuotmg  that  whicli  is  plainly  opposed  to  received  notions 
of  propriety  and  truth ;  as,  an  absurd  man,  project,  opin- 
ion, story,  argument,  etc.  Preposterous  rises  still  higher, 
and  supposes  an  absolute  inversion  in  the  order  of  thnigs ; 
or,  in  plain  terms,  a  "putting  of  the  cart  before  the 
horse ; "  as,  a  preposterous  suggestion,  preposterous  con- 
duct, a  prej)Os?ero«s  regulation  or  law. 

Ab-surd'  (Sb-sCrd'),  n.    An  absurdity.    [Ofts.J    Pope. 

Ab-surd'1-ty  (-I-tJ),  n. ;  pi.  Absurdities  (-tiz).  [L. 
absurditas  :  cf.  F.  absurdite,'\  1.  The  qu:Uity  of  being 
absurd  or  inconsistent  with  obvious  truth,  reason,  or 
sound  judgment.  "  The  absurdity  of  the  actual  idea  of 
an  infinite  number. "  Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  absurd  ;  an  absurd  action  ;  a  logical 
contradiction. 

His  travels  were  full  of  absurdities.         Johnson. 

Ab-surdly,  adv.    In  an  absurd  manner. 

Ab-surd'nes.s,  n.    Absurdity,    [i?.] 

II  A-bU'na  (a-bo6'na),  n.  [Eth.  and  Ar.,  our  father.] 
The  Patriarch,  or  head  of  the  Abyssinian  Church. 

A-bUB'dance  (a-bun'dans),  n.  [OE.  (h)abnndannce, 
abundance,  F.  abondance,  L.  abundantia,  fr.  abundare. 
Bee  Abound.]  An  overtiowing  fullness ;  ample  sufficiency ; 
great  plenty ;  profusion  ;  copious  supply  ;  superfluity ; 
wealth :  —  strictly  applicable  to  quantity  only,  but  some- 
times used  of  number. 

It  is  lamentable  to  remember  what  abundance  of  noble  blood 
hath  been  shed  with  small  benefit  to  the  Christian  state. 

RaleigJi. 

Syn.  — Exuberance  ;  plenteousness  :  plenty;  copious- 
ness ;  overflow ;  riches ;  affluence ;  wealth.  — Abundance, 
Plenty,  Exuberance.  These  words  rise  upon  each  other 
in  expressing  the  idea  of  fullness.  Plenttj  denotes  a  suffl- 
clency  to  supply  every  want ;  as,  plenty  of  food,  plenty  of 
money,  etc.  Abundance  expresses  more,  and  gives  the 
idea  of  superfluity  or  excess ;  as,  abundance  of  riches,  an 
abundance  of  wit  and  humor;  often,  however,  it  only 
denotes  plenty  in  a  high  decree.  Exuberance  rises  still 
higher,  and  implies  a  bursting  fortli  on  every  side,  pro- 
ducing  great  superfluity  or  redundance ;  as,  an  exuber- 
ance of  mirth,  an  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  etc. 

A-bun'dant(-d(mt),  a.  [OE.  (h)abundant,  aboundanl, 
F.  abondant.  It.  L.  abujidans,  p.  pr.  of  abundare.  See 
Abound.]  Fully  sufficient ;  plentiful ;  in  copious  supply ; 
— followed  by  t«,  rarely  by  m/A.  ''Abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth."  "  Exod.  xxxiv.  6. 

Abnndant  number  (Afath.),  a  number,  the  sum  of  whose 
aliquot  parts  exceeds  the  number  itself.  Thus,  1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 
the  aliquot  parts  of  12,  make  the  number  16.  This  is  op- 
posed  to  a  deficient  number,  as  14,  whose  aliquot  parts 
are  1,  2,  7,  the  sum  of  which  is  10 ;  and  to  a  perfect  num- 
ber, which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its  aliquot  parts,  as  6, 
whose  aliquot  parts  are  1,  2,  3. 

Syn.— Ample ;  plentiful ;  copious ;  plenteous ;  exuber- 
ant; overflowing;  rich;  teemmg;  profuse;  bountiful; 
Kberal.    See  Akple. 

A-bun'dant-ly,  adv.  In  a  sufficient  degree ;  fully ; 
amply ;  plentifiUly ;  in  large  measure. 

A-bnrst'  (a^bflrsf),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  burst."]  In  a 
bursting  condition. 

A-bns'a-ble  (a-buz'a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  abused. 

A-bUS'age  (-aj),  n.    Abuse.    [065.]     ]Vhately  (1634). 

A-bUse'  (a-buz'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abused  (a-buzd')  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ABtTsiNo.]  [F.  abuser ;  L.  abusus,  p.  p.  of 
oftuii  to  abuse,  misuse;  aft-f-K^j  to  use.  See  Use.]  1.  To 
put  to  a  wrong  use  ;  to  misapply  ;  to  misuse ;  to  put  to  a 
bad  use ;  to  use  for  a  wrong  purpose  or  end ;  to  pervert ; 
as,  to  abuse  inherited  gold ;  to  make  an  excessive  use  of ; 
as,  to  abuse  one's  authority. 

This  principle  (if  one  may  so  abuse  the  word)  shoots  rapidly 
into  popularity.  Fronde. 

2.  To  use  ill ;  to  maltreat ;  to  act  injirriously  to  ;  to 
pnnish  or  to  tax  excessively  ;  to  hurt ;  as,  to  almse  pris- 
oners, to  abuse  one's  powers,  one's  patience. 

3.  To  revile ;  to  reproach  coarsely  ;  to  disparage. 

The  .  • .  tellers  of  news  abused  the  general.    Macaulay. 

4.  To  dishonor.  "  Shall  flight  afiase  yourname  ?  "  Shak. 
6.  To  violate ;  to  ravish.  Spenser. 
6.  To  deceive  ;  to  impose  on.     [06s.] 

Their  eyes  red  and  staring,  cozened  with  a  moist  cloud,  and 
abmed  by  a  double  object.  Jer.  Taylor. 

_  Syn.  —  To  maltreat ;  injure ;  revile ;  reproach ;  vilify ; 
■vituperate ;  asperse ;  traduce ;  malign. 

A-bnse'  (a-bus'),  n.  [F.  abus,  L.  abusus,  fr.  abuti. 
See  Abuse,  v.  t.]  1.  Improper  treatment  or  use  ;  appli- 
cation to  a  wrong  or  bad  purpose ;  misuse  ;  as,  an  abuse 
of  our  natural  powers ;  an  abuse  of  civil  rights,  or  of  priv- 
ileges or  advantages ;  an  abuse  of  language. 

Liberty  may  be  endangered  by  the  abuses  of  liberty,  as  well 
as  by  the  abuses  of  power.  Madison. 

2.  Physical  iU treatment ;  injury.  "Rejoice  ...  at 
the  abuse  of  Falstaft."  Shak. 

3.  A  corrupt  practice  or  custom ;  offense ;  crime ; 
fault ;  as,  the  abuses  in  the  civil  service. 

Abuse  after  abuse  disappeared  without  a  struggle.    Macaulay. 

4.  Vituperative  words ;  coarse,  insulting  speech  ;  abu- 
sive language ;  vindent  condemnation ;  reviling. 

The  two  parties,  after  exchanging  a  good  deal  of  abuse,  came 
'<>  Dlows-  Macaulay. 

5.  Violation ;  rape  ;  as,  abuse  of  a  female  child. 

6.  Deceitful  practice  ;  deception;  cheat.     [06s.] 

Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing  ?  Shah. 

Abuse  of  distress  (Xaw),  a  wrongful  using  of  an  animal 
or  chattel  distrained,  by  the  distrainer. 
-  SXP*~I'i''^eotive;  contumely ;  reproach;  scurrility; 
msmt ;  opprobrium.  —  Abuse,  Intective.  Abuse  is  gen- 
erally prompted  by  anger,  and  vented  in  harsh  and  un- 
seemly words.  It  is  more  personal  and  coarse  than  invec- 
tive. Abuse  generally  takes  place  in  private  quarrels; 
invective  in  wntmg  or  public  discussions.    Invective  may 


be  conveyed  in  refined  language  and  dictated  by  indig- 
nation against  what  is  blameworthy.  C.  J.  Smith. 

A-bUSe'ful  (a-bus'ful),  a.  Full  of  abuse  ;  abusive. 
[iJ.]     "  Abuseful  namsa."  Bp.  Barlow. 

A-bUS'er  (a-buz'er),  n.  One  who  abuses  [in  the  various 
senses  of  the  verb]. 

A-bU'slon  (a-bu'zhQn),  n.  [OE.  abusion,  abusioun, 
OF.  abusion,  fr.  L.  abusio  misuse  of  words,  fr.  abuti. 
See  Abuse,  v.  <.]  Evil  or  corrupt  usage  ;  abuse  ;  wrong ; 
repro;ich  ;  deception  ;  cheat.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

A-bU'sive  (a-bii'sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  abusif,  fr.  L.  abusi- 
u«s.]     1.  Wrongly  used  ;  perverted  ;  misapplied. 

I  am  .  .  .  necessitated  to  use  the  word  Parliament  improp- 
erly, according  to  the  aijtytre  acceptation  thereof.  J'ullcr. 

2.  Given  to  misusing  ;  also,  full  of  abuses.  lArchaic] 
"The  abusii'C  prerogatives  of  his  see."  Hallam. 

3.  Practicing  abuse  ;  prone  to  ill  treat  by  coarse,  in- 
sulting words  or  by  other  iU  usage ;  as,  an  abusive  au- 
thor ;  an  abusive  fellow. 

4.  Containing  abuse,  or  serving  as  the  instrument  of 
abuse  ;  vituperative  ;  reproachful ;  scurrilous.  "  An 
abusii'e  lampoon."  Johnson. 

5.  Tending  to  deceive  ;  fraudulent ;  cheating.  [06s.] 
"An  a6Kstye  treaty."  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Reprcachful ;  scurrilous;  opprobrious;  inso- 
lent ;  insulting ;  injurious ;  offensive  ;  reviling. 

A-bu'slve-ly,  adv.  In  an  abusive  manner ;  rudely ; 
with  abusive  language. 

A-bu'slve-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  abusive ; 
rudeness  of  language,  or  violence  to  the  person. 

Pick  out  of  mirth,  like  stones  out  of  thy  ground, 
Frofaneness,  filtliiness,  abusiveness.  Herbert. 

A-bnt'  (a-biit'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abutted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Abutting.]  [OF.  abouter,  abater;  cf.  F.  about ir, 
and  also  aiuter  ;  d  (L.  ad)  +  OF.  boter,  buter,  to  push  : 
cf.  F.  bout  end,  and  but  end,  purpose.]  To  project ;  to 
terminate  or  border  ;  to  be  contiguous  ;  to  meet  ;  —  with 
on,  upon,  or  against ;  as,  his  land  abuts  on  the  road. 

A-bU'ti-lon  (a-bu'ti-lou),  ra.  [Ax.  aubatilun.']  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  malvaceous  plants  of  many  species,  found  in 
the  torrid  and  temperate  zones  of  both  continents ;  — 
called  also  Indian  mallow. 

A-bat'ment  (a-bufment),  n.     1.  State  of  abutting. 

2.  That  on  or  against  which  a  body  abuts  or  presses ; 
as  (a)  (Arch.)  The  solid  part  of  a  pier  or  wall,  etc., 
which  receives  the  thrust  or  lateral  pressure  of  an  arch, 
vault,  or  strut.  Gwilt.  (6)  (Mech.)  A  fixed  point  or 
surface  from  which  resistance  or  reaction  is  obtained,  as 
the  cylinder  head  of  a  steam  engine,  the  fulcrum  of  a 
lever,  etc.  (c)  In  breech-loading  firearms,  the  block  be- 
hind the  barrel  which  receives  the  pressure  due  to  recoQ. 

A-but'tal  (-tal),  n.  The  butting  or  boundary  of  land, 
particularly  at  the  end  ;  a  headland.  Spelman. 

A-bUt'ter  (-ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  abuts. 
Specifically,  the  owner  of  a  contiguous  estate ;  as,  the 
abutters  on  a  street  or  a  river. 

A-bUZZ'  (a-biiz'),  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  buzz.]  In  a  buzz  ; 
buzzing.     [Co??o}.]  Dickens. 

A-by'  .1  (a-bi'),  V.  t.  &  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abought 

A-bye'  |  (a-bat').]  [AS.  abycgan  to  pay  for  ;  pref. 
a-  (cf.  Goth,  us-,  Ger.  er-,  orig.  meaning  out)  -)-  bycgan 
to  buy.  See  Bur,  and  cf.  Abide.]  1.  To  pay  for ;  to 
suffer  for ;  to  atone  for ;  to  make  amends  for ;  to  give 
satisfaction.     [06s.] 

Lest  to  thy  peril  thou  aby  it  dear.  Shah. 

2.  To  endure  ;  to  abide.     [06s.] 

But  nought  that  wanteth  rest  can  long  aby.      Spenser. 

A-bysm'  (a-biz'm'),  n.  [OF.  abisme;  F.  abime,  LL. 
abyssimus,  a  superl.  of  L.  abyssus ;  Gr.  a/Suo-o-o;.  See 
Abyss.]  Aii  abyss ;  a  gulf .   "The  a6ysm  of  hell."  Shak. 

A-bys'mal  (a-biz'mal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, an  abyss ;  bottomless ;  unending ;  profound. 

Geology  gives  one  the  same  abysmal  extent  of  time  that  as- 
tronomy does  of  space.  Carlyle. 

A-bys'mal-ly,  adv.  To  a  fathomless  depth ;  pro- 
foundly.    "  Abysmally  ignoTSLnt."  G.  Eliot. 

A-byss'  (a-bis'),  n.  [L.  abyssus  a  bottomless  gulf,  fr. 
Gr.  a^ucro-os  bottomless ;  a  priv.  -)-  pva-cro?  depth,  bot- 
tom.] 1.  A  bottomless  or  unfathomed  depth,  gulf,  or 
chasm ;  hence,  any  deep,  immeasurable  space,  and,  specif- 
ically, hell,  or  the  bottomless  pit. 

Ye  powers  and  spirits  of  this  nethermost  abyss.    Milton. 
Thy  throne  is  darkness,  in  the  abyss  of  light.     Dryden. 
Infinite  time ;  a  vast  intellectual  or  moral  depth. 
The  aZ>7/sses  of  metaphysical  theology.     Macaulay. 
In  unfathomable  abysses  of  disgrace.  Burke. 

{Her.)  The  center  of  an  escutcheon. 

__  This  word,  in  its  leading  uses,  is  associated  with 
the  cosmological  notions  of  the  Hebrews,  having  refer- 
ence to  a  supposed  illimitable  mass  of  waters  from  which 
our  earth  spnmg,  and  beneath  whose  profound  depths 
the  wicked  were  punished.  Encyc.  Brit. 

A-byss'al  (-al),  a.  [Cf.  Abysmal.]  Belonging  to,  or 
resembling,  an  abyss ;  unfathomable. 

Abyssal  zone  (Phys.  Geog.),  one  of  the  belts  or  zones 
into  which  Sir  E.  Forbes  divides  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  in  describing  its  plants,  animals,  etc.  It  is  the  one 
furthest  from  the  shore,  embracing  all  beyond  one  hun- 
dred fathoms  deep.    Hence,  abyssal  animals,  plants,  etc. 

Ab'ys-sln'1-an  (Sb'ts-stnl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Abyssinia. 

Abyasinlan  gold,  an  alloy  of  90.74  parts  of  copper  and 
8.33  parts  of  zinc.  Ure. 

Ab'ys-sin'i-an,  n.     1.  A  native  of  Abyssinia. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Abyssinian  Church. 

A-ca'ci-a  (a-ka'sht-a),  re.  (Aniiq.)  A  roll  or  bag, 
filled  with  dust,  borne  by  Byzantine  emperors,  as  a  me- 
mento of  mortality.     It  is  represented  on  medals. 

A-ca'cla  (a-ka'sha,  or  a-ka'shi-a), re. ;  pi.  E.  Acacias 
(-shaz),  L.  AcacIjE  (-shi-e).  [L. ,  from  Gr.  aKojcia ; 
orig.  the  name  of  a  thorny  tree  found  in  Egypt ;  prob.  f  r. 
the  root  ak  to  be  sharp.     See  Acute.]     1.  A  genus  of 


2. 


leguminous  trees  and  shrubs.  Nearly  300  species  are 
Australian  or  Polynesian,  and  have  terete  or  vertically 
compressed  leaf  stalks,  instead  of  the  bipinnate  leaves 
of  the  much  fewer  species  of  America,  Africa,  etc.  Very 
few  are  found  in  temperate  climates. 

2.  {Med.)  The  inspissated  juice  of  sev- 
eral species  of  acacia  ;  —  called  also  gum 
acacia,  and  gum  arable. 

Ac'a-cin,  Ac'a-cine  (5k'4-sin),  n.  Gum 
arable. 

Ac'a-deme'  (Sk'a-dem'),  n.  [L.  acade- 
mia.  See  Academy.]  An  academy. 
[Foetic']  Shak. 

Ac'aHle'ml-al  (-de'mi-ol),  a.  Academ- 
ic.    [JS.] 

Ac'a-ae'mi-an  (-mi-an),  n.  A  member 
of  an  academy,  university,  or  college. 

Ac'a-dem'ic  (-dSm'Tkl )  a.     [L.   aea- 

Ac'a-dem'ic-al  (-i-kal),  (  demicus  :  cf. 
F.acadcitdque.  See  Academy.]  X.  Belong- 
ing to  the  school  or  philosophy  of  Plato ; 
as,  the  Academic  sect  or  philosophy. 

2.  Belonging  to  an  academy  or  other  higher  insti- 
tution of  learning ;  scholarly ;  literary  or  classical,  in 
distinction  from  scientific.  "j4ca6?e»iic  courses."  War- 
burton.    "Academical  study."    Berkeley. 

Ac'a-dem'lc,  n.  1.  One  holding  the  philosophy  of 
Socrates  and  Plato ;  a  Platonist.  Hume. 

2.  A  member  of  an  academy,  college,  or  university ; 
an  academician. 

Ac'a-dem'ic-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  academical  manner. 

Ac'a-dem'lc-als  (-T-kalz),  n.  pi.  The  articles  of  dress 
prescribed  and  worn  at  some  colleges  and  universities. 

Ac'a-de-mi'cian  (5k'a-de-mTsh'an ;  277),  n.  [F.  aca- 
dcmicien.  See  Academy.]  1.  A  member  of  an  academy, 
or  society  for  promoting  science,  art,  or  literature,  as  of 
the  French  Academy,  or  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 

2.  A  coUegian.     [i?.]  Cheslerfield. 

Ac'a-dem'i-cism  (5k'a-dSm'i-sTz'm),  n.  1.  A  tenet 
of  the  Academic  philosophy. 

2.  A  mannerism  or  mode  peculiar  to  an  academy. 

A-cad'e-inlsm(a-k5d'e-miz'm),  re.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Academic  pliilosophy.     [06s.]  Baxter. 

A-cad'e-mlst  (-mist),  n.  [F.  academiste.']  1.  An 
Academic  philosopher. 

2.  An  academician.     [06s.  oriJ.]  May. 

A-cad'e-my  (a-kSd'e-my),  n. ;  pi.  Academies  (-miz). 
[F.  academic,  L.  academia.  Cf.  Academe.]  1.  A  gar- 
den or  grove  near  Athens  (so  named  from  the  hero 
Academus),  where  Plato  and  his  followers  held  their 
philosophical  conferences ;  hence,  the  school  of  philoso- 
phy of  wliich  Plato  was  head. 

2.  An  iu,stitution  for  the  study  of  higher  learning ;  a 
college  or  a  laiivi-rsity.  Popularly,  a  school,  or  seminary 
of  learning,  holding  a  rank  between  a  college  and  a  com- 
mon school. 

3.  A  place  of  training ;  a  school.  "  Academies  of  fa- 
naticism." Hume. 

4.  A  society  of  learned  men  united  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  literature,  or  some 
particular  art  or  science  ;  as,  the  French  Academy  ;  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  academies  of 
literature  and  philology. 

5.  A  school  or  place  of  training  in  which  some  special 
art  is  taught ;  as,  the  military  academy  at  West  Point ; 
a  riding  academy;  the  Academy  of  Music. 

Academy  figure  (.Paint.),  a  drawing  usually  half  life-size, 
in  crayon  or  pencil,  after  a  nude  model. 

A-ca'dl-an  (a-ka'di-nn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Aca- 
die,  or  Nova  Scotia,  "^eadiare  farmers."  Longfellow, 
—  n.    A  native  of  Acadie. 

Acadian  epoch  (ffeo?.),  an  epoch  at  the  beginning  of  the 
American  paleozoic  time,  and  including  the  oldest  Amer- 
ican rocks  known  to  be  fossiliterous.  See  Geology.  — 
Acadian  owl  (Zool.),  a  small  North  American  owl  (i'yc 
tale  Acadica) ;  the  saw-whet. 

jlACa-Jon  (ak'a-job),  n.  [P.  See  Cashew.]  {Bot.) 
{a)  The  cashew  tree;  also,  its  fruit.  See  Cashew. — 
(6)  The  mahogany  tree;  also,  its  timber. 


[  re.  ;  pi.  AcALEPHS  (-15fs), 
Acalephans  (-le'fanz). 


Ac'a-leph  (5k'a-lef) 

Ac'a-le'phan  (Sk'a-le'fan), 
[See  AcALEPiLE.]  (Zool.)  One 
of  the  Acalephse. 

II  Ac'a-le'ph2B  (Sk'^-lete), 
n.pl.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  aKoKri^ri, 
a  nettle.]  A  group  of  Coelen- 
terata,  including  the  Medusae 
or  jellyfishes,  and  hydroids ; 
—  so  called  from  the  stinging 
power  they  possess.  Some- 
times called  sea  nettles. 

Ac'a-le'phoid  (-foid),  a. 
[Acaleph  -)-  -oid.^  (Zool.) 
Belonging  to  or  resembling 
the  Acalephae  or  jellyfishes. 

A-cal'y-cine  (a^kSlT-sTn), 
Ac'a-lyo'i-nous    (Sk'a-ils'i- 

nvis),  a.  [Gr.  a.  priv.  +  icaAvf 
calyx.]  (Bot.)  Without  a 
calyx,  or  outer  floral  envelope. 

A-canth'  (a-kanth'),  re. 
Same  as  Acanthus. 

II  A-can'tba  (a-kan'tha),  re. 
[Gr.  axavBa  thorn,  fr.  a.K-q 
point.  See  Acute.]  "L.  {Bot.) 
A  prickle. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  spine  or  prickly  fin. 

3.  (Anat.)  The  vertebral  column  ;  the  spinous  process 
of  a  vertebra.  Dunglison. 

Ac'an-tha'ceous  (Sk'Sn-tha'shfis),  a.  1.  Armed  with 
prickles,  as  a  plant. 

2.  {Bot.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  family 
of  plants  of  which  the  acanthus  is  the  type. 


Acaleph  (Pelagia  cyanelta) 
of  the  Atlantic,  one  fifth 
natural  size. 


ase,  unite,  rude,  fuU,  ftp,  am;     pity;     food,  fo^ot;     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   ink;     then,  thin;     boN;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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ACCEPTANCE 


Head  of  one  of  the 
Ac  ant  hocephala 
( Ec/iin<ir/it^nchns  gi- 
i7«-s'),  irom  the  ho^, 
enlarged  about  six 
times. 


A-can'thlne  (a-k5n'thTn),  a.  [L.  aoantkinus,  Gr. 
cucdy8ii'os,  thorny,  fr.  aKavSos.  See  Acanthus.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  resembling,  the  plant  acanthus. 
__  A-can'tho-car'pous  (a-kan'tho-kar'pus),  a.  [Gr. 
aKav6a  thorn  +  (capnos  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  fruit 
covered  with  spines. 

li  A-can'thO-ceph'a-la  (-sef'a-la)^  n.  pi.     [NL.,   from 
Gr.  a.Kav8o.  a  spine,  thorn  -f-  Re^afai 
head.]     {Zool.)    A  group  of  intes- 
tinal worms,  having  the  proboscis 
armed  with  recurved  spines. 

A-can'tho-ceph'a-lous  (-lus),  a. 
{Zool.)  Having  a  sphiy  head,  as 
one  of  the  Acanthocephala. 

^  Ac'an-ttaoph'0-rous  (ak'Sn-thSf- 

6-rus),    a.      [Gr.    a.KavSo(j>6poi,    fr. 

aKav9a    spine  -f-  (fiepeLv     to     bear.] 

Spine-bearing.  Gray. 

A-can'tho-po'di-ous  (a-kitn'tlio- 

po'dT-us),  rt.  [Gr.  aKav9a  thorn  -f- 
TTOus,  iro56s,  foot.]  (Bot.)  Having 
spinous  petioles. 

^11  Ae'an-thop'ter-i  (5k'Sn-th5p'- 
ter-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  a/taT'Sa 
thorn  ~\-  TTTepov  wiug,  fin.]  {Zo'61.) 
A  group  of  teleostean  iishes  having 
spiny  fins.     See  AcANXHOPTEKYon. 

Ac'an-thop'ter-OUS  (-ter-us),  a.  [Gr.  ajcavBa  spine  + 
TTTcpov  wing.]     1.  (Zool.)     Spiny-winged. 

2.  (Zool.)  Acanthopterygious. 

Ac'an-thop'ter-yg'i-an  (-thQp'ter-TjT-an),  a.  (Zool.) 
Belonging  to  the  order  of  fishes  having  spiuose  fins,  as 
the  perch. — n.  A  spiny-finned  fish. 

II  Ac'an-thop'ter-yg'l-l  (-Tj'i-i),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  from 

Gr.  aKavOa  thorn  -\-  TTTcpvyiov  fin,  dim.  fr.  jirepuf  wing.] 
(Zool. )  An  order  of  fishes  having  some  of  the  rays  of 
the  dorsal,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  unarticulated  and  spine- 
like, as  the  perch. 

Ac'an-thop'ter-yg'i-ous  (-lis), 'r.  (Zool.)  Having  fins 
in  which  the  rays  are  hard  and  spinelike  ;  spiny-finned. 

A-can'thus  (a-k5n'thiis),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Acanthuses  (-5z), 
I(.  Acanthi  (-thi).   [L.,  from  Gr.  axavBo?.    Cf.  Acantha.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herba- 
ceous prickly  plants,  found  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  India ;  bear's-breech. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  re- 
eembliug  the  foliage  or  leaves  of 
the  acanthus  (Acanthus  spino- 
sus) ;  —  used  in  the  capitals  of 
the  Corinthian  and  Composite 
orders.  Ac:u.tlu„  (.1,./,.), 

II A  cap-pella  (a k4p-p511a).  [It.  See  Chapel.]  (Mus.) 
(a)  In  church  or  chapel  style  ;  —  said  of  compositions 
sung  in  the  old  church  style,  without  instrumental  ac- 
companiment ;  as,  a  mass  a  cappella,  i.  e. ,  a  mass  purely 
vocal,     (b)  A  time  indication,  equivalent  to  alia  breve. 

A-cap'SU-lar  (a-kSp'sfi-ler),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  -|-  cap- 
sular."]     (Bot.)  Having  no  capsule. 

A-Car'dl-aC  (a-kar'dl-Sk),  a.  [Gr.  oxapSios  ;  a  priv.  -|- 
KapSi'a  heart.]     Without  a  heart ;  as,  an  acardiac  fetus. 

A-car'1-dan  (a-kar'T-dan),  n.  '  [See  Acakus.]    (Zool.) 
One  of  a  grouj)  of  arachnids, 
including  the  mites  and  ticks. 

II  Ac'a-ri'na  (ak'a-ri'na),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Sxapi  a 
mite.]  (Zool.)  The  group  of 
Arachnida  which  includes  the 
mites  and  ticks.  Many  species 
are  parasitic,  and  cause  dis- 
eases like  the  itch  and  mange. 

Ac'a-rine  (Sk'a^rTn),  a. 
(Med.)  Of  or  caused  by  acari 
or  mites  ;  as,  acarine  diseases. 

Ac'a-roid  (ak'a-roid),  a. 
[NL.,  acarus  a  mite  -|-  -oid.'] 
(Zool.)  Shaped  like  or  resem- 
bling a  mite. 

Ac'ar-pel'lous  (Sk'ar-pH'- 
lus),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  +  carpel.'\ 
(Bot.)  Having  no  carpels. 

A-car'pous    (a-kar'pus),  a.      .  ,  _ 

jcapTToi;  fruit.]     (Bot.)  Not  producing  fruit ;  imfruitful. 

II  Ac'a-rus  (Sk'a-rus),  n. ;  pi.  AoAKi  (-tI).    [NL.,  from 
Gr.  TO  a/capi  the  cheese  mite,  tick.]    (Zool.)  A  genus  in-  j 
eluding  many  species  of  small  mites. 

A-cat'a-lec'Uc  (a-kSt'a-lek'ttk),  a.  [L.  aeatalecti- 
cus,  Gr.  aKaTaA.T)KTos,  not  defective  at  the  end ;  a  priv. 
-j-  KaToMtycLv  to  cease.]  (Pros.)  Not  defective;  com- 
plete ;  as,  an  acataleciic  verse.  — n.  Averse  which  has 
the  complete  number  of  feet  and  syllables. 

A-Cat'a-lep'sy  (a-kat'a-lgp'sy),  n.  [Gr.  aK.a7aX-(\\^ia ; 
a  priv.  -j-  KaraKaix^a-veiv  to  seize,  comprehend.]  Incom- 
prehensibility of  things  ;  the  doctrine  held  by  the  an- 
cient Skeptic  philosophers,  that  human  knowledge  never 
amounts  to  certainty,  but  only  to  probability. 

A-cat'a-lep'tio(a-kat'a-lep'tik),  a.  [Gr.  aKaToArjTrTOs.] 
Incapable  of  being  comprehended  ;  incomprehensible. 

A-ca'ter  (a-ka'ter),  re.     See  Caterek.     \_Obs.'] 

A-cates'  (a-kats'),  re.  pi.     See  Gates.     [06i.] 

A-cau'date  (a-ka'dat),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  -)-  eaudate.'] 
Tailless. 

Ac'au-les'cent  (Sk'a-les'sent),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  -)- 
caulescent.^  (Bot.)  Havmg  no  stem  or  caulis,  or  only  a 
very  short  one  concealed  in  the  ground.  Gray. 

A-cauline  (a-ka1Tn  or  -lin),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  -\-  cau- 
line.']    (Bot.)  Sarn'e  as  Acaulbscent. 

A-Cau'lose  (-los ;  277),  )  a.    [Gr.    aKau\05  ;   <i  priv.   -|- 

A-cau'lous  (a-ka'liSs),  (  KauAos  stalk  or  L.  caulis 
stalk.    See  Cole.]'   (Bot.)  Same  as  Aoaulescent. 

Ac-ca'dl-an  (ak-ka'di-an),  a.  [From  the  city  Accad. 
See  Gen.  x.  10.]  Pertaining  to  a  race  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  Babylonia  before  the  Assyrian  conquest.  —  Ac- 
ca'dl-an,  re.,  Ac'cad  (Sk'kad),  re.  Sayce. 


One  of  the  Aoarina ;  the 
mite  (Fsoroptes  equi) 
which  causes  the  mange 
of  horses.  Much  enlarged. 

[Gr.  axapno!  ;  a  priv.  -f- 


Ao-cede'  (Sk-sed'),  V.  i.  [imp.&p.p.  Acceded ;/>. pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Acceding.]  [L.  accedere  to  approach,  accede ; 
ad  +  cedere  to  move,  yield  :  cf.  F.  acceder.     See  Cede.] 

1.  To  approach  ;  to  come  forward ;  —  opposed  to  re- 
cede.    lObs.  or  i?.]  T.  Gale. 

2.  To  enter  upon  an  oflace  or  dignity ;  to  attain. 
Edward  IV.,  who  had  acceded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1461. 

T.  Warton. 
If  Frederick  had  acceded  to  the  supreme  power.    MorUy- 

3.  To  become  a  party  by  associatmg  one's  self  with  oth- 
ers ;  to  give  one's  adhesion.  Hence,  to  agree  or  assent 
to  a  proposal  or  a  view  ;  as,  he  acceded  to  my  request. 

The  treaty  of  Hanover  in  1723  ...  to  which  the  Dutcli  after- 
wards acceded.  Cliesterjield. 

Sy n.  —  To  agree ;  assent ;  consent ;  comply ;  acqui- 
esce; concur. 

Ac-ced'ence  (-se'dens),  re.    The  act  of  acceding. 

Ac-ced'er  (-se'der),  re.     One  who  accedes. 

II  Ac-cel'er-an'do  (Sk-sel'er-5n'do  or  at-cha-la-ran'do), 
a.     [It.]     (Mu.i.)  Gradually  accelerating  the  movement. 

Ac-cel'er-ate  (Sk-sSl'er-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Accel- 
erated (-er-a/tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  -re.  AcoELERATrNG.] 
[L.  acceleratus,  p.  p.  of  accelerore ;  ad  -j-  celerare  to 
hasten ;  celer  quick.  See  Celerity.]  1.  To  cause  to 
move  faster ;  to  quicken  the  motion  of ;  to  add  to  the 
speed  of ;  —  opposed  to  retard. 

2.  To  quicken  the  natural  or  ordinary  progression  or 
process  of ;  as,  to  accelerate  tlie  growth  of  a  plant,  the 
increase  of  wealth,  etc. 

3.  To  hasten,  as  the  occurrence  of  an  event ;  as,  to 
accelerate  our  departure. 

Accelerated  motion  (.Mech.),  motion  with  a  continually 
increasmg  velocity.  —  Accelerating  force,  the  force  wiiich 
causes  accelerated  motion.  Nichol. 

Syn.  —  To  hasten ;  expedite ;  quicken ;  dispatch ;  for- 
ward ;  advance ;  further. 

Ac-cel'er-a'tlon  (Sk-s51'er-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  accelera- 
tio:  cf.  F.  acceleration.^  The  act  of  accelerating,  or 
the  state  of  being  accelerated ;  increase  of  motion  or 
action ;  as,  a  falUng  body  moves  toward  the  earth  with 
an  acceleration  of  velocity ;  —  opposed  to  retardation. 

A  period  of  social  improvement,  or  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment, contains  within  itself  a  principle  of  acceleration. 

I.  Taylor. 

(Astr.  &  Physics.)  Acceleration  of  the  moon,  the  in- 
crease of  the  moon's  mean  motion  in  its  orbit,  m  conse- 
quence of  which  its  period  of  revolution  is  now  shorter 
than  in  ancient  times.  —  Acceleration  and  retardation  of  the 
tides.  See  Prhninri  of  tlie  tides,  under  Priming.  —  Diur- 
nal acceleration  of  lihe  fixed  stars,  the  amount  by  which 
tlieir  apparent  diurnal  motion  exceeds  that  of  the  sun,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  daily  come  to  the  meridian  of 
any  place  about  three  minutes  fifty-six  seconds  of  solar 
time  earlier  than  on  the  day  preceding.  —  Acceleration  of 
the  planets,  the  increasing  velocity  ot  their  motion,  in 
proceeding  from  the  apogee  to  the  perigee  of  their  orbits. 

Ac-cel'er-a-tive  (ak-s51'er-a-tiv  ;  277),  a.  Relating  to 
acceleration  ;  adding  to  velocity  ;  quickening.  Beid. 

Ao-cel'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
accelerates.     Also  as  an  adj. ;  as,  accelerator  nerves. 

Ac-cel'er-a-tO-ry  (-a-t6-ry),  a.     Accelerative. 

Ac-cel'er-0-graph  (-6-gr4f ),  re.  [Accelerate  -\-  -graph."] 
(Mil.)  An  apparatus  for  studying  the  combustion  of  pow- 
der in  guns,  etc. 

Ac-cel'er-om'e-ter  (Sk-sel'er-Sm'e-ter),  n.  [Acceler&te. 
-\-  -meter.']  An  apparatus  for  measurmg  the  velocity 
imparted  by  gunpowder. 

Ac-cend'  (ak-sSnd'),  V.  i.  [L.  accendere,  accensum,  to 
kindle  ;  ad  -\-  candere  to  kindle  (only  in  compounds) ;  rel. 
to  candere  to  be  white,  to  gleam.  See  Candle.]  To  set 
on  fire  ;  to  kindle.     [0*«.]  Fotherby. 

Ac-cend'l-bll'i-ty  (ak-sen'di-bilt-ty),  re.  Capacity  of 
being  kindled,  or  of  becoming  inflamed  ;  inflammability. 

Ac-cend'i-'ble  (ak-sen'di-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  in- 
flamed or  kindled  ;  combustible  ;  inflammable.  tJre. 

Ac-cen'sion  (alJ-sSn'shiin),  re.  The  act  of  kmdling  or 
the  state  of  being  kindled  ;  ignition.  Locke. 

Ac-cen'sor  (-sor),  re.  [LL.,  fromp.  p.  occerems.  See 
AccEND.]  (R.  C.  Ch.)  One  of  the  functionaries  who 
light  and  trim  the  tapers. 

Ac'cent'  (Sk'senf),  re.  [F.  accent,  L.  accentus;  ad  -f 
cantu^  a  singing,  canere  to  sing.  See  Cant.]  1.  A  su- 
perior force  of  voice  or  of  articulative  effort  upon  some 
particular  syllable  of  a  word  or  a  phrase,  distinguishing 
it  from  the  others. 

(1I^="  Many  English  words  have  two  accents,  the  pri- 
mary and  the  secondary ;  the  primary  bemg  uttered  %vith 
a  greater  stress  of  voice  than  the  secondary  ;  as  m  as'pi- 
ra^tion,  where  the  chief  stress  is  on  the  third  syllable, 
and  a  shghter  stress  on  the  first.  Some  words,  as  an'ti- 
ap'o-plec'tic,  in-coin'pre-hen'si-biPi-ty,  have  two  secon- 
dary accents.    See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §§  30-46. 

2.  A  mark  or  character  used  in  writing,  and  serving  to 
regulate  the  pronunciation;  esp.  :  (a)  a  mark  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  and  place  of  the  spoken  accent ;  (b)  a 
mark  to  indicate  the  quality  of  sound  of  the  vowel 
marked  ;  as,  the  French  accents. 

j^"  In  the  ancient  Greek  the  acute  accent  {')  meant  a 
raised  tone  or  pitch,  the  grave  (^),  the  level  tone  or  sim- 
ply the  negation  of  accent,  the  circumflex  (~  or  " )  a  tone 
raised  and  then  depressed.  In  works  on  elocution,  the 
fir.st  is  often  used  to  denote  the  rising  mflection  of  the 
voice ;  the  second,  the  falling  inflection ;  and  the  third  ('^ ), 
the  compound  or  waving  infl^ection.  In  dictionaries,  spell- 
ing books,  and  the  like,  the  acute  accent  is  used  to  desig- 
nate the  syllable  which  receives  the  chief  stress  of  voice. 

3.  Modulation  of  the  voice  in  speaking  ;  manner  of 
speaking  or  pronouncmg  ;  peculiar  or  characteristic  mod- 
ification of  the  voice;  tone;  as,  a  foreign  accent;  a 
French  or  a  German  accent.  "Beguiled  you  m  a  plain 
accent.''    Shak.    "  A  perfect  accere^. "    Thackeray. 

The  tender  accent  of  a  woman's  cry.  Prior. 

4.  A  word;  a  significant  tone;  (pi.)  expressions  in 
general ;  speech. 

Winds  !  on  your  wings  to  Heaven  her  accents  bear. 
Such  words  as  Heaven  alone  is  fit  to  hear.       Dryden. 


5.  (Pros. )  Stress  laid  on  certain  syllables  of  a  verse. 

6.  (Mus.)  (a)  A  regularly  recurrmg  stress  upon  the 
tone  to  mark  the  beginning,  and,  more  feebly,  the  third 
part  of  the  measure,  (b)  A  special  emphasis  of  a  tone, 
even  in  the  weaker  part  of  the  measure,  (c)  The  rhyth- 
mical accent,  which  marks  phrases  and  sections  of  a  pe- 
riod. ((/)  The  expressive  emphasis  and  shading  of  a  pas- 
sage. J-  S.  Duight. 

7.  (Math.)  (a)  A  mark  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a 
letter,  and  a  little  above  it,  to  distinguish  magnitudes  of 
a  similar  kind  expressed  by  the  s.ame  letter,  but  ditt'oring 
in  value,  as  y',  y".  (b)  (Tricjon.)  A  mark  at  the  right 
hand  of  a  number,  indicathig  minutes  of  a  degree,  sec- 
onds, etc. ;  as,  12'  27",  j.  c,  twelve  minutes  twenty-seven 
seconds,  (c)  (Engin.)  A  mark  uGcd  to  denote  feet  and 
inches  ;  as,  C  10"  is  six  feet  ten  inches. 

Ac-cent'  (ak-senf),  v.  t.  limp.  S:  p.  p.  Accented  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Accenting.]     [OF.  accenter,  ¥.  acccntuer.] 

1.  To  express  the  accent  of  (eitlier  by  the  voice  or  by 
a  mark)  ;  to  utter  or  to  mark  with  accent. 

2.  To  mark  emphatically  ;  to  empha-'^ize. 

Ac'cent'lCSS  (ak'sSnt'lfe),  a.     Without  accent. 

Ac-cen'tor  (ak-sen'tor),  re.  [L.  ad  -j-  cantor  singer,  ca- 
nere to  suig.]  1.  (Mus.)  One  who  sings  tlie  leading 
part ;  the  director  or  leader.     [Obs.] 

2.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  European  birds  (so  named  from 
their  sweet  notes),  including  the  hedge  warbler.  In 
America  sometimes  applied  to  the  water  thrushes. 

Ac-cen'tU-a-'ble  (Sk-sen'tij-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
accented. 

Ac-cen'tu-al  (-"1),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  accent ; 
characterized  or  formed  by  accent. 

Ac-cen'tU-al'i-ty  (Sk-sgn'tiji-Sl'i-ty),  re.  The  quality 
of  being  accentual. 

Ac-cen'tu-al-ly  (-s6n'tij-al-ly),  adv.  In  an  accentual 
manner  ;  in  accordance  with  accent. 

Ac-cen'tu-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Accentuated 
(-5'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Accentuating.]  [LL.  accen- 
tuatus,  p.  p.  of  accentuare,  fr.  L.  accentus :  cf.  F.  acccn- 
tuer.]    1.  To  pronounce  with  an  accent  or  with  accents. 

2.  To  bring  out  distinctly  ;  to  make  prominent ;  to 
emphasize. 

In  Bosnia,  the  struggle  between  East  and  West  was  even 
more  accentuated.  Lcmdmi  Times. 

3.  To  mark  with  the  written  accent. 
Ac-cen'tU-a'tlon  (ak-s6ii'ti5-a'shiin),  n.     [LL.  accentu- 

atio :  cf.  F.  accentuation.]  Act  of  accentuating  ;  applica- 
tion of  accent.  Specifically  (Eccles.  Mus.),  pitch  or  mod- 
ulation of  the  voice  in  reciting  portions  of  the  liturgy. 

Ac-cept'  (5k-sgpt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  2).  p.  Accepted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Accepting.]  [F.  accepter,  L.  acceptare, 
f req.  of  accipere  ;  ad  -\-  capere  to  take  ;  akin  to  E.  heave.] 

1.  To  receive  with  a  consenting  mind  (something 
offered) ;  as,  to  accept  a  gift ;  —  often  followed  by  of. 

If  you  acceiit  them,  then  tlieir  worth  is  great.     .Shak. 

To  accept  of  ransom  for  my  son.  Milton. 

She  accepted  of  a  treat.  Addison. 

2.  To  receive  with  favor  ;  to  approve. 

The  Lord  accept  thy  burnt  sacrifice.         Ps.  xx.  3. 
Peradventure  he  will  accept  of  me.      Gen.  xxxii.  20. 

3.  To  receive  or  admit  and  agree  to  ;  to  assent  to  ;  as, 
I  accept  your  proposal,  amendment,  or  excuse. 

4.  To  take  by  the  mind  ;  to  understand  ;  as.  How  are 
these  words  to  be  accepted  ? 

5.  (Com.)  To  receive  as  obligatory  and  promise  to  pay  ; 
as,  to  accept  a  bill  of  exchange.  Bouvier. 

6.  In  a  deliberative  body,  to  receive  in  acquittance  of 
a  duty  imposed  ;  as,  to  accept  the  report  of  a  committee. 
[This  makes  it  the  property  of  the  body,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  then  on  its  adoption.] 

To  accept  a  bill  {Law),  to  agree  (on  the  part  of  the 
drawee)  to  pay  it  when  due.  —  To  accept  service  (Laic),  to 
agree  that  a  writ  or  process  shall  be  considered  as  reg- 
ularly served,  when  it  has  not  been.  —  To  accept  the 
person  (Eccl.),  to  show  favoritism.  "God  accejiteth  no 
man's  person.'"  Gal.  ii.  6. 

Syn.  —  To  receive ;  take ;  admit.    See  Receive. 

Ac-cept',  a.    Accepted.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Ac-cept'a-bil'1-ty  (-sept'a-bTl'i-ty),  re.  [LL.  accep- 
tubilitas.]  The  quality  of  being  acceptable  ;  acceptable- 
ness.     "  Aeceptability  oi  re'pexAa.Tice.'"  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ac-cept'a-ble  (-s5pt'a-b'l ;  277),  a.  [F.  acceptable,  L. 
acceptabilis,  fr.  acceptare.]  Capable,  worthy,  or  sure  of 
being  accepted  or  received  with  pleasure  ;  pleasing  to  a 
receiver  ;  gratifying  ;  agreeable  ;  welcome  ;  as,  an  ac- 
ceptable present,  one  acceptable  to  us. 

Ac-cepfa-We-neSS  (ak-s5pt'a-b'l-ngs),  re .  The  quality 
of  being  acceptable,  or  suitable  to  be  favorably  received ; 
acceptabiUty. 

Ac-cept'a-bly,  adv.  Ic  an  acceptable  manner ;  in  a 
manner  to  please  or  give  satisfaction. 

Ac-cept'ance  (-ans),  re.     1.    The  act  of  accepting  ;  a 

receiving  what  is  offered,  with  approbation,  satisfaction, 

or  acquiescence  ;  esp.,  favorable  reception  ;  approval ;  as, 

the  acceptance  of  a  gift,  office,  doctrine,  etc. 

They  shall  come  up  with  acceptance  on  mine  altar.    Isa.  Iz.  7. 

2.  State  of  being  accepted  ;  acceptableness.  "  Makes 
it  assured  of  acceptance.''''  Shak. 

3.  (Com.)  (a)  An  assent  and  engagement  by  the  per- 
son on  whom  a  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn,  to  pay  it  when 
due  according  to  the  terms  of  the  acceptance,  (b)  The 
bill  itself  when  accepted. 

4.  An  agreeing  to  terms  or  proposals  by  which  a  bar- 
gain is  concluded  and  the  parties  are  bound  ;  the  recep- 
tion or  taking  of  a  thing  bought  as  that  for  which  it  was 
bought,  or  as  that  agreed  to  be  delivered,  or  the  taking 
possession  as  ownier. 

6.  (Law)  An  agreeing  to  the  action  of  another,  by 
some  act  which  binds  the  person  in  law. 

51^°°  What  acts  shall  amount  to  such  an  acceptance  is 
often  a  question  of  great  nicety  and  difficulty. 

Mozley&  W. 
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ACCLIMATIZABLE 


..^  '  In  modern  law,  proposal  and  acceptance  are  the 
onstituent  elements  into  wliicli  all  contracts  are  resolved. 
Acceptance  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  check,  draft,  or  order, 
is  an  engagement  to  pay  it  according  to  the  terms.  Thia 
engagement  is  usually  made  by  writing  the  word  "ac- 
cepted "  across  the  face  of  the  bill.— Acceptance  of  gooda, 
under  the  statute  of  frauds,  is  an  intelligent  acceptance 
by  a  party  knowmg  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 
6.  Meaning  ;  acceptation.     \_Obs.']  South. 

Acceptance  of  persons,  partiality,  faToritism.    See  un- 
der Accept. 
Ac-cept'an-cy  (Sk-sSpt'on-sJ),  n.    Acceptance.     [iS.] 
Here  's  a  proof  of  gift. 
But  here  's  no  proof,  sir,  of  acceptancy.    Mrs.  Browning. 

Ac-cept'ant  (-ant),  a.    Accepting ;  receiving. 
Ac-cept'ant,  n.     An  accepter.  Chapman. 

Ac'cep-ta'tion  (Sk'sep-ta'shiSn),  n.  1.  Acceptance  ; 
reception  ;  favorable  reception  or  regard  ;  state  of  being 
acceptable.     lObs.  or  Arc/iaic'} 

This  is  a  saying  worthy  of  all  acceptation.    1  Tirn.  i.  15. 

Some  things  . .  .  are  notwithstanding  of  so  great  dignity  and 

acceptation  with  God.  Hooker. 

2.  The  meaning  in  which  a  word  or  expression  is  ui\- 

derstood,  or  generally  received  ;  as,  a  term  is  to  be  used 

according  to  its  usual  acceptation. 

My  words,  in  common  acceptation^ 

Could  never  give  this  provocation.  Gay. 

Ac-oept'ed-ly  (5k-sSpt'Sd-ly),  adv.     In  an  accepted 
manner ;  admittedly. 
Ac-cept'er  (-er),  n.   1.  A  person  who  accepts ;  a  taker. 

2.  A  respecter;  a  viewer  with  partiality.     [06i.] 

God  is  no  accepter  of  persons.     Chillingworth. 

3.  (iati))    An  acceptor. 

Ac-cep'tl-la'tlon  (Sk-sSp'tT-la'shQn),  n.  [L.  acceptila- 
tio  entry  of  a  debt  collected,  acquittance,  fr.  p.  p.  of 
accipere  (cf.  Accept)  -|-  latio  a  carrying,  fr.  latus,  p.  p. 
ot /erre  to  carry:  cf.  F.  acceptilation.~\  (Civil  Law) 
Gratuitous  discharge  ;  a  release  from  debt  or  obligation 
without  payment ;  free  remission. 

Ac-cep'Uon  (-sSp'shun),  n.  [L.  acceptio  a  receiving, 
accepting  ;  cf.  F.  acception.']  Acceptation  ;  the  received 
meaning.     [04*.] 

Here  the  word  "  baron  "  is  not  to  be  taken  in  that  restrictive 
sense  to  which  the  modern  acception  hath  confined  it.      Fuller. 

Acception  of  persons  or  faces  (Eccl.),  favoritism  ;  partial- 
ity.   lObs.]  Wijclif. 

Ac-cept'ive  (Sk-sSpt'I v),  a.    1.  Fit  for  acceptance. 

2.  Ready  to  accept.     [_Obs.']  B.  Jonson. 

Ac-Cept'Or  (-er  or  -5r  ;  277),  n.  [L.]  One  who  ac- 
cepts ;  specifically  (Law  &  Com.),  one  who  accepts  an 
order  or  a  bill  of  exchange ;  a  drawee  after  he  has  ac- 
cepted. 

Ac-cess'  (ak-sSs'  or  Sk'sSs ;  277),  n.  [F.  acces,  L. 
accessus,  fr.  accedere.  See  Accede.]  1.  A  coming  to,  or 
near  approach  ;  admittance  ;  admission ;  accessibility ; 
as,  to  gain  access  to  a  prince. 

I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 

His  access  to  me.  Shak. 

2.  The  means,  place,  or  way  by  which  a  thing  may  be 
approached ;  passage  way ;  as,  the  access  is  by  a  neck  of 
land.     "  All  access  was  thronged."  Milton. 

3.  Admission  to  sexual  intercourse. 

During  coverture,  access  of  the  husband  shall  be  presumed, 
unless  the  contrary  be  shown.  Black&tone. 

4.  Increase  by  something  added  ;  addition  ;  as,  an  ac- 
cess of  territory.  [In  this  sense  accession  is  more  gen- 
erally used.] 

I,  from  the  influence  of  thy  looks,  receive 

Access  in  every  virtue.  Milton. 

5.  An  onset,  attack,  or  fit  of  disease. 

The  iirst  access  looked  like  an  apoplexy.        Burnet. 

6.  A  paroxysm ;  a  fit  of  passion  ;  an  outburst ;  as,  an 
access  of  fury.     [A  Gallicism} 

Ac-ces'sa-ri-ly  (ak-ses'sa-ri-lj),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  an  accessary. 

Ac-ces'sa-ri-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  accessary. 

Ac-ces'sa-ry  (ak-s5s'sa-ry  ;  277),  a.  Accompanying, 
as  a  subordinate  ;  additional ;  accessory  ;  esp.,  uniting  in, 
or  contributing  to,  a  crime,  but  not  as  chief  actor.     See 

ACCESSOKY. 

To  both  their  deaths  thou  shalt  be  accessary.       Shak. 

Amongst  many  secondary  and  accessary  causes  that  support 
monarchy,  these  are  not  of  least  reckoning.  Milton. 

Ac-ces'sa-ry  (277),  n. ;  pi.  Accessaeies  (-riz).  [Cf. 
AccESSOKY  and  LL.  accessarius.']  (Law)  One  who,  not 
being  present,  contributes  as  an  assistant  or  instigator  to 
the  commission  of  an  offense. 

Accessary  before  the  fact  (Law),  one  who  commands  or 
counsels  an  offense,  not  being  present  at  its  commission. 
—  Accessary  after  the  fact,  one  who,  after  an  offense,  assists 
or  shelters  the  offender,  not  being  present  at  the  com- 
mission of  the  offense. 

111^^  This  word,  as  used  in  law,  is  spelt  accessory  by 
Blackstone  and  many  others ;  but  in  this  sense  is  spelt 
accessary  by  Bouvier,  BurrUl,  Bums,  Whishaw,  Dane, 
and  the  Penny  Cyclopedia ;  while  in  its  other  senses  it  is 
spelt  accessory.  In  recent  text-books  on  criminal  law  the 
distmction  is  not  preserved,  the  spelling  being  either  ac- 
cessary or  accessory. 

Ac-cess'1-bU'i-ty  (ak-sSs'T-bTl'I-ty),  n.  [L.  accessibil- 
ttas  :  cf.  F.  aecessibilite.']  The  quality  of  being  accessi- 
ble, or  of  admitting  approach ;  receptibility.   Langhorne. 

Ac-cess'i-'ble  (ak-ses'T-b'l),  a.  [L.  accessibilis,  fr.  ac- 
cedere :  cf.  F.  accessible.  See  Accede.]  1.  Easy  of  ac- 
cess or  approach ;  approachable ;  as,  an  accessible  town 
or  mountain,  an  accessible  person. 

2.  Open  to  the  influence  of  ;  —  with  to.  "  Minds  ac- 
cessible to  reason."  Macaulay. 

3.  Obtainable ;  to  be  got  at. 

The  best  information  ...  at  present  accessible.    Macaulay, 
Ae-cess'l-bly  (Sk-sSs'I-blj?),  adv.     In  an  accessible 


Ac-ces'slon  (5k-sSsh'iSn),  n.  pL.  accessio,  fr.  acce- 
dere:  cf.  F.  accession.  See  Accede.]  1.  A  coming  to  ; 
the  act  of  acceding  and  becoming  joined ;  as,  a  king's  ac- 
cession to  a  confederacy. 

2.  Increase  by  something  added  ;  that  which  is  added  ; 
augmentation  from  without ;  as,  an  accession  of  wealth 
or  territory. 

T.'ie  only  accession  which  the  Roman  empire  received  was  the 
province  of  Britain.  Gibbon. 

3.  (Law)  (a)  A  mode  of  acquiring  property,  by 
which  the  owner  of  a  corporeal  substance  which  re- 
ceives an  addition  by  growth,  or  by  labor,  has  a  right  to 
the  part  or  thing  added,  or  the  improvement  (provided 
the  thing  is  not  changed  into  a  different  species).  Thus, 
the  owner  of  a  cow  becomes  the  o«-ner  of  her  calf, 
(ft)  The  act  by  which  one  power  becomes  party  to  en- 
gagements already  in  force  between  other  powers.   JCent. 

4.  The  act  of  coining  to  or  reaching  a  throne,  an  of- 
fice, or  dignity  ;  as,  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Stuart ; 
—  applied  especially  to  the  epoch  of  a  new  dynasty. 

5.  (JSed.)  The  invasion,  approach,  or  commencement 
of  a  disease  ;  a  fit  or  paroxysm. 

Syn.  —  Increase ;  addition ;  augmentation  ;  enlarge- 
ment. 

Ac-ces'slon-al  (Sk-s5sh'Qn-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  ac- 
cession ;  additional,     [fi.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ac-ces'slve  (5k-sBs'siv),  a.    Additional. 

Ac'ces-SO'rl-al  (Sk'sSs-so'rl-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  accessory ;  as,  accessorial  agency,  accessorial  guilt. 

Ac-ces'SO-rl-ly  (Sk-sgs's6-ri-ly),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  an  accessory  ;  auxiliary. 

Ac-ces'SO-n-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  accessory, 
or  connected  subordinately. 

Ac-ces'SO-ry  (Sk-sSs'sS-rJ  ;  277),  a.  [L.  accessorius. 
See  Access,  and  cf.  Accessary.]  Accompanying  as  a 
subordinate  ;  aiding  in  a  secondary  way ;  additional  ; 
connected  as  an  incident  or  subordinate  to  a  principal ; 
contributing  or  contributory ;  —  said  of  persons  and 
things,  and,  when  of  persons,  usually  in  a  bad  sense ; 
as,  he  was  accessory  to  the  riot ;  accessory  sounds  in 
music. 

^W  Ash  accents  the  antepenult ;  and  this  is  not  only 
more  regular,  but  preferable,  on  account  of  easiness  of 
pronunciation.  Most  orthoepists  place  the  accent  on  the 
first  syllable. 

Syn. —  Accompanying:  contributory;  auxiliary  ;  sub- 
sidiary ;  subservient ;  additional ;  acceding. 

Ac-ces'SO-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Accessories  (-riz).  1.  That 
wliich  belongs  to  something  else  deemed  the  principal ; 
sometliing  additional  and  subordinate.  "  The  aspect  and 
accessories  of  a  den  of  banditti."  Carlyle. 

2.  (Law)  Same  as  Accessakt,  n. 

3.  (Fine  Arts)  Anything  that  enters  into  a  work  of  art 
without  being  indispensably  necessary,  as  mere  orna- 
mental parts.  Elmes. 

Syn.  —  Abettor  ;  accomplice;  ally;  coadjutor.  See 
Abettor. 

II  Ac-ciac'ca-tn'ra  (at-ch4k'ka-too'r4),  n.  [It.,  from 
acciaccare  to  crush.]  (Mus.)  A  short  grace  note,  one 
semitone  below  the  note  to  which  it  is  prefixed  ;  —  used 
especially  in  organ  music.  Now  used  as  equivalent  to 
the  short  appoggiatura. 

Ao'ci-dence  (5k'si-dens),  n.  [A  corrruption  of  Eng. 
accidents,  pi.  of  accident.  See  Accident,  2.]  1.  The 
accidents,  or  inflections  of  words ;  the  rudiments  of 
grammar.  Milton. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  any  subject.  Lowell. 

Ac'ci-dent  (-dent),  n.  [F.  accident,  fr.  L.  accidens, 
-dentis,  p.  pr.  of  accidere  to  happen ;  ad  +  cadere  to  fall. 
See  Cadence,  Case.]  1.  Literally,  a  befalling  ;  an  event 
that  takes  place  without  one's  foresight  or  expectation  ; 
an  undesigned,  sudden,  and  unexpected  event ;  chance  ; 
contingency ;  often,  an  undesigned  and  unforeseen  oc- 
currence of  an  afflictive  or  unf  orttmate  character ;  a  cas- 
ualty ;  a  mishap  ;  as,  to  die  by  an  accident. 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field.  Shak. 

Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident : 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee.  Trench. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  property  attached  to  a  word,  but  not  es- 
sential to  it,  as  gender,  number,  case. 

3.  (Her.)  A  point  or  mark  which  may  be  retained  or 
omitted  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

4.  (Log.)  (a)  A  property  or  quality  of  a  thing  which 
is  not  essential  to  it,  as  whiteness  in  paper  ;  an  attribute. 
(b)  A  quality  or  attribute  in  distinction  from  the  sub- 
stance, as  sweetness,  softness. 

5.  Any  accidental  property,  fact,  or  relation  ;  an  acci- 
dental or  nonessential ;  as,  beauty  is  an  accident. 

This  accident,  as  I  call  it,  of  Athens  being  situated  some  miles 
from  the  sea.  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 

6.  Unusual  appearance  or  effect.     \_Obs.'\        Chaucer. 
1^°°  Accident,  in  Law,  is  equivalent  to  casus,  or  such 

unforeseen,  extraordinary,  extraneous  interference  as  is 
out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  calculation. 

Ac'ci-den'tal  (ak'sT-dgn't«l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  accidentel, 
earlier  accidental.']  1.  Happening  by  chance,  or  unex- 
pectedly ;  taking  place  not  according  to  the  usual  course 
of  things ;  casual ;  fortuitous ;  as,  an  accidental  visit. 

2.  Nonessential ;  not  necessarily  belonging  ;  inciden- 
tal ;  as,  songs  are  accidental  to  a  play. 

Accidental  chords  (Mus.),  those  which  contain  one  or 
more  tones  foreign  to  their  proper  harmony.  — Accidental 
colors  (Opt),  colors  depending  on  the  hypersensibility  of 
the  retina  of  the  eye  for  complementary  colors.  They  are 
purely  subjective  sensations  of  color  which  often  result 
from  the  contemplation  of  actually  colored  bodies.  —  Ac- 
cidental point  (Persp.),  the  point  in  which  a  right  line, 
drawn  from  the  eye,  parallel  to  a  given  right  line,  cuts 
the  perspective  plane  ;  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
principal  point,  or  point  of  view,  where  a  line  drawn  from 
the  eye  perpendicular  to  the  perspective  plane  meets  this 
plane.  —  Accidental  lights  {Paint.),  secondary  lights;  ef- 
fects of  hght  other  than  ordinary  daylight,  such  as  the 
rays  of  the  sun  darting  through  a  cloud,  or  between  the 


leaves  of  trees ;  the  effect  of  moonlight,  candlelight,  or 
burning  bodies.  FairhoU. 

Syn.  —  Casual ;  fortuitous  ;  incidental ;  contingent :  oc- 
casional;  adventitious. —Accidental,  Incidental,  Cas- 
ual, FoRTUiTotis,  Contingent.  We  speak  of  a  thing  as 
accidental  when  it  falls  out  as  by  chance,  and  not  in  the 
regular  course  of  thmgs  ;  as,  an  nccirfcntoZ  meeting,  an  ac- 
cidental advantage,  etc.  We  call  a  thing  incidental  when 
it  falls,  as  it  were,  into  some  regular  course  of  tilings,  but 
is  secondary,  and  forms  no  e.ssential  part  thereof ;  as,  an 
incidental  remark,  an  incidental  evil,  an  incidental  bene- 
fit. We  speak  of  a  thing  as  casual,  when  it  falls  out  or 
happens,  as  it  were,  by  mere  chance,  witliout  being 
prearranged  or  premeditated ;  as.  a  casual  remark  or 
encounter ;  a  casual  observer.  An  idea  of  the  unim- 
portant is  attached  to  wliat  is  casual.  Fortuitous  is  ap- 
plied to  what  occurs  witliout  any  known  cause,  and  in 
opposition  to  what  has  been  foreseen ;  as,  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms.  We  call  a  thing  contingent  when  it 
is  such  that,  considered  m  itself,  it  may  or  may  not  hap- 
pen, but  is  dependent  for  its  existence  on  sometliing  else ; 
as,  the  time  of  my  coming  will  be  contingent  on  mtelli- 
gence  yet  to  be  received. 

Ac'Cl-den'tal  (ak'sT-dSn'tal),  n.  1.  A  property  which 
is  not  essential ;  a  nonessential ;  anything  happening  ac- 
cidentally. 

He  conceived  it  just  that  accidentals  . .  .  should  sink  with  the 
sub&tance  of  the  accusation.  Fuller. 

2.  pi.  (Paint.)  Those  fortuitous  effects  produced  by 
luminous  rays  falling  on  certain  objects  so  that  some 
parts  stand  forth  in  abnormal  brightness  and  other  parts 
are  cast  into  a  deep  shadow. 

3.  (Mus.)  A  sharp,  flat,  or  natural,  occurring  not  at 
the  commencement  ot  a  piece  of  music  as  the  signature, 
but  before  a  particular  note. 

Ac'ol-den'tal-lSlll(-i2'm),  n.  Accidental  character  or 
effect.  Buskin. 

Ac'Cl-den-tal'I-ty  (-dSn-tSl'i-tjr),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  accidental ;  accidentalness.     [ii.]  Coleridge. 

Ac'cl-den'tal-ly  (-dSn'tal-15'),  adv.  In  an  accidental 
manner ;  unexpectedly  ;  by  chance  ;  unintentionally  ; 
casually  ;  fortuitously  ;  not  essentially. 

Ac'cl-den'tal-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  acci- 
dental ;  casualness. 

Ac'cl-die  (Sk'si-djf),  n.  [OF.  decide,  accidie,  LL.  ac- 
cidia,  acedia,  fr.  Or.  axriSia ;  a  priv.  +  KijSot  care.] 
Sloth ;  torpor.    [06i.]_  "  The  sin  of  accidie."    Chaucer. 

Ao'ol-pen'ser  (Sk'si-pgn'ser),  n.    See  Acipenser. 

Ac-clp'i-ent  (Sk-sip'i-ent),  n.  [L.  accipiens,  p.  pr.  ot 
accipere.    See  Accept.]    A  receiver,     [i?.]  Bailey. 

II  AO-Clp'1-ter  (-sTp'T-ter),  n. ;  pi.  E.  AcciPiTERS(-terz), 
L.   AccipiTitES  (-trez). 
[L.,hawk.]   l.(2o6l.) 
A  genus  of  rapacious 
birds ;  one  of  the  Ac-  , 
cipitres  or  Kaptores. 

2.  (Surg.)  A  band- 
age applied  over  the 
nose,  resembling  the 
claw  of  a  hawk. 

Ac-cip'i-tral   (Sk- 

sTp'i-trol),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  falcon  or  hawk ; 
hawklike.  Lowell. 

II  Ac-cip'1-tres  (-trez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  hawks.]  (Zool.) 
The  order  that  includes  rapacious  birds.  They  have  a 
hooked  bill,  and  sharp,  strongly  curved  talons.  There 
are  three  families,  represented  by  the  vultures,  the  fal- 
cons or  hawks,  and  the  owls. 

Ac-cip'i-trine  (-trin;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  accipiirin.'] 
(Zool. )  Like  or  belonging  to  the  Accipitres ;  raptorial ; 
hawklike. 

II  Ac-cis'mus  (ak-siz'mus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a(ci«(7|U.ds.] 
(Bhet.)  Affected  refusal ;  coyness. 

Ac-cite'  (Sk-sif),  V.  t.  [L.  acciius,  p.  p.  of  accire,  ac- 
ciere,  to  call  for  ;  ad  4-  ciere  to  move,  call.  See  Cite.] 
To  cite  ;  to  summon.     lObs.J 

Our  heralds  now  accited  all  that  were 
Endamaged  by  the  Elians.  Chapman. 

Ac-dalm'  (ak-klam'),  v.  t.  [L.  acclamare  ;jad  +  cla^ 
mare  to  cry  out.     See  Claim,  Clamor.]     -     -    -     - 
applaud.     "  A  glad  acclaiming  train." 

2.  To  declare  by  acclamations. 

While  the  shouting  crowd 
Acclaims  thee  king  of  traitors. 

3.  To  shout ;  as,  to  acclaim  my  joy. 
Ac-claim',  v.  i.    To  shout  applause. 
Ac-claim',  n.    Acclamation.     ^Poetic'] 
Ac-claim'er  (-er^,  n.     One  who  acclaims. 
Ac'Cla-ma'tion  (Sk'kla-ma'shiin),  n.    [L.  acclamatio  : 

cf.  F.  acclamation.]  1.  A  shout  of  approbation,  favor, 
or  assent ;  eager  expression  of  approval ;  loud  applause. 

On  such  a  day,  a  holiday  having  been  voted  by  acclamation, 
an  ordinary  walk  would  not  satisfy  the  children.  Southey. 

2.  (Antig.)  A  representation,  in  sculpture  or  on  med- 
als, of  people  expressing  joy. 

Acclamation  medals  are  those  on  which  laudatory  accla> 
mations  are  recorded.  Elmes, 

Ac-clam'a-tO-ry  (Sk-klSm'a^to-r^),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  expressing  approval  by,  acclamation. 

Ac-Cli'ma-ta-ble  (ak-kli'ma-ta^b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  acclimated. 

Ac-cli'ma-ta'tlon  (-kll'ma-ta'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ac- 
climalalion.    See  Acclimate.]    AccUmatizatiou. 

Ac-oU'mate  (-klT'mSt ;  277),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Ac- 
climated (-ma-ted)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Acclimating.] 
[F.  acclimater ;  d  (L.  ad)  -f-  climat  climate.  See  Cli- 
mate.] To  habituate  to  a  climate  not  native ;  to  accli- 
matize. J.  IT.  Newman. 

Ac-cli'mate-ment  (-ment),  n.    Acclimation.    [JB.] 

Ac'Cli-ma'tion  (Sk'kli-ma'shun),  n.  The  process  of 
becoming,  or  the  state  of  being,  acclimated,  or  liabitu- 
ated  to  a  new  climate  ;  acclimatization. 

Ac-cU'ma-ti'za-ble  (Sk-kli'm4-ti'z4-b'l),  a.  Capable 
of  being  acclimatized. 


Beak  and  Talons  of  one  of  the 
Accipitres  (Gyrfalcon). 


[iJJ     1.  To 
Thomson. 


Smollett. 


Milton. 
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ACCLIMATIZATION 

Ac-Cli'ma-ti-za'iicn  (Sk-kli'ma-tT-za'shiiu),  n.  The 
act  of  accUmatiiiiiig ;  tlie  process  of  inuring  to  a  new 
climate,  or  the  state  of  being  so  inured.  Darwin. 

Ac-cU'ma-tize  (Sk-ldi'mi-tlz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Acclimatized  (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Acclimatizikg 
(-tl'zTng).]  To  inure  or  habituate  to  a  climate  different 
from  tliat  wliich  is  natural ;  to  adapt  to  the  pecuUarities 
of  a  foreign  or  strange  cUmate ;  —  said  of  man,  the  infe- 
rior animals,  or  plants. 

Ac-cli'ma-ture  (-tlir  ;  135),  n.  The  act  of  acclima- 
ting, or  tlie  state  of  being  acclimated.     [7?.]      Caldwell. 

Ac-Clive'  (Sk-kllv'),  a.     Acclivous.     [Oi«.] 

Ac-Cliv'i-tOUS  (-kliv'i-tus),  a.  Acclivous.      /.  Taylor. 

Ac-Cliv'i-ty  (-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Acclivities  (-tTz).  [L.  ac- 
clivitas,  fr.  acclivii:,  acclirns,  ascendhig ;  ad  -\-  clivus  a 
hill,  slope,  fr.  root  kli  to  lean.  See  Lean.]  A  slope  or 
inclination  of  tlie  earth,  as  the  side  of  a  hill,  considered 
as  ascending,  in  opposition  to  declivity,  or  descending  ; 
an  upward  slope  ;  ascent. 

Ac-cli'VOUS  (-kll'vus ;  277),  a.  [L.  acclivis  and  ac- 
clivus.']  Sloping  upward ;  rising  as  a  hillside ;  —  opposed 
to  declivous. 

Ac-cloy'  (kloi'),  V.  t.  [OF.  encloyer,  encloer,  F.  en- 
clouer,  to  drive  in  a  nail,  fr.  L.  in  -{-  claims  nail.]  To 
fill  to  satiety ;  to  stuff  full ;  to  clog ;  to  overload  ;  to  bur- 
den.    See  Clot.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Ac-coast'  (-kosf),  V.  t.  &  i.   [See  Accost,  Coast.]    To 
lie  or  sail  along  the  coast  or  side  of  ;  to  accost.     [Obs.'^ 
Whether  high  towering  or  accoasting  low.     Spenser. 

Ac-coil'  (-koil'),  V.  t.  [OF.  acoillir  to  receive,  F.  ac- 
cueillir;  Jj.  ad -{- coll igere  to  collect.  See  Coil.]  1.  To 
gatlier  togetlier ;  to  collect      [Ois.]  Spender. 

2.  {A'aut.)  To  coil  together.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Ac'CO-lade'  (ak'ko-lad'  OT  -lad' ;  277),  n.  [F.  accolade, 
It.  accollata,  fr.  accollare  to  embrace ;  "L.  ad-\-  collum 
neck.]  1.  A  ceremony  formerly  used  in  conferrmg 
knighthood,  consisting  of  an  embrace,  and  a  slight  blow 
on  the  shoulders  with  the  flat  blade  of  a  sword. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  brace  used  to  join  two  or  more  staves. 

Ac-com'bi-na'tion  (Sk-kom'bt-na'shQn),  n.  [L.  ad  -f 
E.  coinbivation.']     A  combining  together.     [R.] 

Ac-com'mo-da-ble  (Sk-kSm'mo-da-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
accommodnhle.']  That  may  be  accommodated,  fitted,  or 
made  to  agree,     [i?.]  /.  Watts. 

Ac-com'mo-da-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  condi- 
tion of  being  accommodable.     [i?.]  Todd. 

Ac-com'mo-date  (ak-kSm'mS-dat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Accommodated  (-da'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Accommoda- 
ting (-da'ting).]  [L.  accommodatus,  p.  p.  of  accommo- 
dare ;  ad -f- com niodoir  to  make  fit, help;  con- -\- modus 
measure,  proportion.  See  Mode.]  1.  To  render  fit,  suit- 
able, or  correspondent ;  to  adapt ;  to  conform ;  as,  to  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  circumstances.  "  They  accom- 
modate their  counsels  to  his  inclination."  Addison. 

2.  To  bring  into  agreement  or  harmony  ;  to  reconcile ; 
to  compose ;  to  adjust ;  to  settle ;  as,  to  accommodate 
differences,  a  dispute,'  etc. 

3.  To  furnish  with  something  desired,  needed,  or  con- 
venient ;  to  favor ;  to  oblige ;  as,  to  accommodate  a 
friend  with  a  loan  or  with  lodgings. 

4.  To  show  the  correspondence  of ;  to  apply  or  make 
suit  by  analogy;  to  adapt  or  fit,  as  teaclungs  to  acci- 
dental circumstances,  statements  to  facts,  etc. ;  as,  to 
accommodate  prophecy  to  events. 

Syn.  —  To  suit ;  adapt ;  conform ;  adjust ;  arrange. 

Ac-com'mo-date,  v.  i.  To  adapt  one's  self;  to  be 
conformable  or  adapted,     [i?.]  Boyle. 

Ac-com'mo-date  (-dat),  a.  [L.  accommodatus,  p. 
p.  of  accommudare.']  Suitable;  fit;  adapted;  as, means 
accommodate  to  the  end.     [Archaic]  Tillotson. 

Ac-com'mo-date-ly,  adv.   Smtably ;  fitly.    [iJ.] 
Ac-com'mo-date-ness,  n.    Fitness,    [i?.] 
Ac-com'mo-da'ting  (-da'ting),  a.     Affording,  or  dis- 
posed to  afford,  accommodation  ;  obliging ;  as  an  accom- 
modating man,  spirit,  arrangement. 

Ac-com'mo-da'tlon  (ak-kom'm6-da'shiin),  n.  [L.  ac- 
commodatio,  fr.  accommodare :   cf.  F.  accommodation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  fitting  or  adapting,  or  the  state  of  being 
fitted  or  adapted ;  adaptation  ;  adjustment ;  —  followed 
by  ^0.  "The  organization  of  the  body  with  accommo- 
dation to  its  fimctions."  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Willingness  to  accommodate ;  obligingness. 

3.  Whatever  supplies  a  want  or  affords  ease,  refresh- 
ment, or  convenience ;  anything  furnished  which  is  de- 
sired or  needful ;  —  often  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  accom- 
modations—  that  is,  lodgings  and  food  —  at  an  inn. 

A  volume  of  Shakespeare  in  each  pocket,  a  small  bundle 
with  a  change  of  linen  slung  across  his  shoulders,  an  oaken 
cudgel  in  his  hand,  complete  our  pedestrian's  accommorlations. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  An  adjustment  of  differences  ;  state  of  agreement ; 
reconciliation  ;  settlement.  "  To  come  to  terms  of  ac- 
commodation.'''' Macaulay. 

5.  The  application  of  a  writer's  language,  on  the 
groimd  of  analogy,  to  something  not  originally  referred 
to  or  intended. 

Many  of  those  quotations  from  the 'Old  Testament  were  prob- 
ably intended  as  nothing  more  than  accommorlatiotus.        PaUy. 

6.  (Com.)  (a)  A  loan  of  money.  (6)  An  accommo- 
dation bill  or  note. 

Accommodation  bill,  or  note  (Com.),  a  biU  of  exchange 
which  a  person  accepts,  or  a  note  which  a  person  makes 
and  delivers  to  another,  not  upon  a  consideration  received, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  raismg  money  on  credit.  —  Accom- 
modation coach,  or  train,  one  ruimiug  at  moderate  speed 
and  stopping  at  all  or  nearly  all  stations.  —  Accommodation 
ladder  (Saut.),  a  light  ladder  hung  over  the  side  of  a  sMp 
at  the  gangway,  useful  in  ascending  from,  or  descending 
to,  small  boats. 

Ac-com'mo-da-tive  (ak-kom'mo-da-tTv),  a.  Tending 
to  accommodate ;  of  the  natiu'e  of  an  accommodation. 

Ac-com'mo-da-tive-ness,  «.  The  quality  of  being 
accommodative. 
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Ac-com'mo-da'tor  (5k-kom'mo-da'ter),  n.     He  who, 

or  that  which,  accommodates.  Warburton. 

Ac-com'pa-na-ble   (5k-kiim'pa-na-b'l),   a.      Sociable. 

lObs.-]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ac-com'pa-ni-er  (-uT-er),  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
accompanies.  Lamb. 

Ac-com'pa-ni-ment  (-ment),  n.  [F.  accompagne- 
ment.']  That  which  accompanies;  something  that  at- 
tends as  a  circmnstance,  or  which  is  added  to  give  greater 
completeness  to  the  principal  thing,  or  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, or  for  the  sake  of  symmetry.  Specifically :  (Mus.) 
A  part  performed  by  instrmnents,  accompanying  another 
part  or  parts  performed  by  voices  ;  the  subordinate 
part,  or  parts,  accompanying  the  voice  or  a  principal  in- 
strument ;  also,  the  harmony  of  a  figured  bass.     P.  Cyc. 

Ac-com'pa-nist  (-nlst),  n.  The  performer  in  music 
who  takes  the  accompanying  part.  Bushy. 

Ac-com'pa-ny  (ak-ki5m'pa-ny),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
AccojtiPANiED  (-nid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Accompanyikg 
(-ni-ing).]  [OF.  acompaignier,  F.  accompagner,  to 
associate  with,  fr.  OF.  campaign,  compain,  companion. 
See  CoMPANT.]  1.  To  go  with  or  attend  as  a  companion 
or  associate  ;  to  keep  company  with  ;  to  go  along  with ; 
—  followed  by  with  or  by;  as,  he  accompanied  his 
speech  with  a  bow. 

The  Persian  dames,  .  .  . 

In  sumptuous  cars,  accompanied  his  march.       Glover. 

Thev  are   never   alone   that  are   accompanied  with   noble 

thoughts.  ^         Sir  P.  Sidney. 

He  was  accompanied  by  two  carts  fiUed  with  wounded  rebels. 

Macaulay. 

2.    To  cohabit  with.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Syn.— To  attend;  escort;  go  with. —To  Accompany, 
Attend,  Escort.  We  accompany  those  with  whom  we 
go  as  companions.  The  word  imports  an  equality  of  sta- 
tion. We  attend  those  whom  we  wait  upon  or  follow. 
The  word  conveys  an  idea  of  stibordinatwn.  We  escort 
those  whom  we  attend  with  a  view  to  guard  and  protect. 
A  gentleman  accompan  ies  a  friend  to  some  public  place ; 
he  attends  or  escorts  a  lady. 

Ac-com'pa-ny,  v.  i.  1.  To  associate  in  a  company; 
to  keep  company.     [Obs."]  Bacon. 

Men  say  that  they  will  drive  away  one  another,  .  .  .  and  not 
accompany  togetlier.  Holland. 

2.  To  cohabit  (with).     [Obs.]  3Iilton. 

3.  (Mus.)  To  perform  an  accompanying  part  or  parts 
in  a  composition. 

Ac-com'ple-tive  (Sk-k5m'ple-tTv),  a.  [L.  ad  -f  com- 
plere,  compleium,  to  fill  up.]   Tending  to  accomplish.  [iJ.] 

Ac-com'plice  (ak-kom'plTs),  n.  [Ac-  (perh.  for  the 
article  a  or  for  L.  ad)  -\-  E.  complice.    See  Complice.] 

1.  A  cooperator.     [ii.] 

Success  unto  our  valiant  general. 

And  happiness  to  his  accomplices  !  Shak. 

2.  (Law)  An  associate  in  the  commission  of  a  crime ; 
a  participator  in  an  offense,  whether  a  principal  or  an 
accessory.  "And  thou,  the  cursed  accomplice  of  his 
treason."  Johnson.  It  is  followed  by  wiiA  or  o/ before 
a  person  and  by  in  (or  sometimes  of)  before  the  crime ; 
as,  A  was  an  accomplice  with  B  in  the  murder  of  C. 
Dryden  uses  it  %vith  to  before  a  thing.  "  Suspected  for 
accomplice  to  the  fire."  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Abettor;  accessory;  assistant;  associate;  con- 
federate ;  coadjutor ;  ally ;  promoter.    See  Abettob. 

Ac-COm'pUce-shlp  (-ship),  m.  The  state  of  being  an 
accomplice,     [if.]  Sir  H.  Taylor. 

Ac'com-plic'i-ty  (ak'kiSm-plTst-ty),  n.  The  act  or 
state  of  being  an  accomplice.     [iJ.] 

Ac-com'plish  (ak-kom'plTsh),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ac- 
complished (-plTsht),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Accomplishino.] 
[OE.  acomplissen,  acompjlisen,  OF.  acoraplir,  F.  accom- 
pUr ;  L.  ad  -\-  complere  to  fUl  up,  complete.  See  Com- 
plete, Finish.]     1.   To  c'omplete,  as  time  or  distance. 

That  He  would  accomplish  seventy  years  in  the  desolations  of 

Jerusalem.  Dan.  ix.  2. 

He  had  accomplished  half  a  league  or  more.    Prescott. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  issue  of  full  success ;  to  effect ;  to 
perform ;  to  execute  fully ;  to  fulfill ;  as,  to  accomplish 
a  design,  an  object,  a  promise. 

This  that  is  written  must  yet  be  accomjAished  in  me. 

Luke  xxii.  37. 

3.  To  equip  or  furnish  thoroughly ;  hence,  to  complete 
in  acquirements ;  to  render  accomplished ;  to  polish. 

The  armorers  accomplishing  the  knights.  Sltak. 

It  [the  mooni  is  fully  accomplished  for  all  those  ends  to  which 
Providence  did  appoint  it.  Witkins. 

These  qualities  ...  go  to  accomplish  a  perfect  woman. 

Cowden  Clarice. 

4.  To  gain ;  to  obtain.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  do;  perform;  fulfill;  realize;  effect;  effec- 
tuate ;  complete ;  consummate  ;  execute  ;  achieve  ;  per- 
fect ;  equip ;  furnish.  —  To  Accomplish,  Effect,  Execute, 
Achieve,  Peefohm.  These  words  agree  in  the  general 
idea  of  carrying  out  to  some  end  proposed.  To  accom- 
plish (to  fill  up  to  the  measure  of  the  intention)  generally 
implies  perseverance  and  skUl ;  as,  to  accomplish  a  plan 
proposed  by  one's  self,  an  object,  a  design,  an  undertak- 
ing.   "  Thou  Shalt  occompfeffi  my  desire. "     1  Kings  v.  9. 

He  .  .  .  expressed  his  desire  to  see  a  union  accomplished  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland.  Macaulay. 
To  effect  (to  work  out)  is  much  Uke  accomplish.    It  usu- 
ally implies  some  degree  of  difficulty  contended  with ;  as, 
he  effected  or  accomplished  what  he  intended,  his  pur- 
pose, but  little.  "  What  he  decreed,  he  effected."  Milton. 
To  work  in  close  design  by  fraud  or  guile 
What  force  effected  not.  Milton. 
To  execute  (to  follow  out  to  the  end,  to  carry  out,  or  into 
effect)  implies  a  set  mode  of  operation ;  as,  to  execute  the 
laws  or  the  orders  of  another ;  to  execute  a  work,  a  pur- 
pose, design,  plan,  project.    To  perform  is  much  Uke  to 
do,  though  less  generally  appUed.    It  conveys  a  notion  of 
protracted  and  methodical  effort ;  as,  to  perform  a  mis- 
sion, a  part,  a  task,  a  work.    "Thou  canst  best  perform 
that  office."                                                     •            Milton. 
The  Saints,  like  stars,  around  his  seat 
Perform  their  courses  still.  Keble. 
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To  achieve  (to  come  to  the  end  or  arrive  at  one's  pur- 
pose) usually  implies  some  enterprise  or  undertaking  of 
importance,  diiiiculty,  and  excellence. 

Ac-com'plish-a-ble  (ak-kom'plT?h-a-b'l),  a.  Capable 
of  being  accomplished ;  practicable.  Carlyle. 

Ac-com'plished  (-pllsht),  a.  1.  Completed ;  effected  ; 
established  ;  as,  an  accomplished  fact. 

2.  Complete  in  acquirements  as  the  result  usually  of 
training; — commonly  in  a  good  sense;  as,  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  an  accomplished  villain. 

They  .  .  .  show  tlicmselvcs  accomplished  bees.      I/oUand. 
Daughter  of  God  and  man,  accomplished  Eve.         Milton. 

Ac-com'pllsh-er  (-plish-er),  m.   One  who  accomplishes. 

Ac-GOm'pllsh-ment  (-ment),  n.  [F.  accompHssement, 
fr.  accomplir.']  1.  The  act  of  accomplishing ;  entire 
performance  ;  completion ;  fulfillment ;  as,  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  enterprise,  of  a  prophecy,  etc. 

2.  That  which  completes,  perfects,  or  equips  thor- 
oughly ;  acquirement ;  attainment ;  that  which  constitutes 
excellence  of  mind,  or  elegance  of  manners,  acquired  by 
education  or  training.  "My  new  accomplishment  of 
dancing."  Churchill.  "Accomplishments  befitting  a 
station."     Thackeray. 

Accoiit[>V>ltments  have  taken  virtue's  place, 

And  wisduiii  falls  before  exterior  grace.  Cowper. 

Ac-COmpt'  (ak-kounf ;  formerly  5k-komt'),  n.  See 
Account. 

t^^  Aceompl,  accomptant,  etc.,  are  archaic  forms. 

Ac-compfa-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    See  Accountablb. 

Ac-compt'ant  (-ant),  n.    See  Accountant. 

Ac-cord'  (ak-k8rd'),  n.  [OE.  acord,  accord,  OF.  acort, 
acorde,  F.  accord,  fr.  OF.  acorder,  F.  accorder.  See 
Accord,  v.  /.]  1.  Agreement  or  concurrence  of  opinion, 
wUl,  or  action ;  harmony  of  mind  ;  consent ;  assent. 

A  mediator  of  an  accord  and  peace  between  them.    Bacon. 
These  all  continued  with  one  accord  in  prayer.    Acts  i.  14. 

2.  Harmony  of  sounds ;  agreement  in  pitch  and  tone ; 
concord ;  as,  the  accord  of  tones. 

Those  sweet  accords  are  even  the  angels*  lays.    Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  Agreement,  harmony,  or  just  correspondence  of 
things ;  as,  the  accord  of  light  and  shade  in  pamting. 

4.  Voluntary  or  spontaneous  motion  or  impulse  to  act ; 
—  preceded  by  own  ;  as,  of  one's  own  accord. 

That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord  of  thy  harvest  thou 

shalt  not  reap.  Lev.  xxv.  6. 

Of  his  own  accord  he  went  unto  you.    2  Cenr.  viii.  17. 

5.  (Law)  An  agreement  between  parties  in  contro- 
versy, by  wliich  satisfaction  for  an  injury  is  stipulated, 
and  w'hich,  when  executed,  bars  a  suit.  Blackstone- 

With  one  accord,  with  unanimity. 

They  rushed  luith  one  accord  into  the  theater.  Acts  six.  29. 
Ac-cord',  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Accorded  ;  p. pr.  &vb.n~ 
According.]  [OE.  acorden,  accordcn,  OF.  acorder,  F. 
accorder,  fr.  LL.  accordare  ;  L.  ad  -{-  cor,  cordis,  heart. 
Cf.  Concord,  Discord,  and  see  Heart.]  1.  To  make  ta 
agree  or  correspond ;  to  suit  one  thing  to  another ;  to 
adjust ;  ^- followed  by  to.     [J?.] 

Her  hands  accorded  the  lute's  music  to  the  voice.    Sidney. 

2.  To  bring  to  an  agreement,  as  persons ;  to  reconcile ; 
to  settle,  adjust,  harmonize,  or  compose,  as  things  ;  as, 
to  accord  suits  or  controversies. 

When  they  were  accorded  from  the  fray.      Spenser.  . 
All  which  particulars,  being  confessedly  knotty  and  difficult, 
can  never  be  accorded  but  by  a  competent  stock  of  critical 
leammg.  •  South. 

3.  To  grant  as  suitable  or  proper ;  to  concede  ;  to 
award ;  as,  to  accord  to  one  due  praise.  "  According  his 
desire."  Spenser. 

Ac-cord',  V.  i.  ■  1.  To  agree ;  to  correspond  ;  to  be  in 
harmony;  —  followed  by  with,  formerly  also  by  to;  as, 
his  disposition  accords  with  his  looks. 

My  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue.  Shak. 

Thy  actions  to  thy  words  accord.  Milton. 

2.  To  agree  in  pitch  and  tone. 

Ac-cord'a-ble  (-kSrd'a-b'l),  a.  [OF.  acordable,  F.  ae- 
cordable.']    1.  Agreeing.    [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

2.  Reconcilable ;  in  accordance. 
Ac-cord'ance  (-ans),  n.     [OF.  acordance.]     Agree- 
ment ;   harmony  ;  conformity.      "  In   strict   accordance 
with  the  law."  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Harmony ;  unison  ;  coincidence. 
Ac-cord'an-cy  (-an-sy),  m.   Accordance.   [P.]    Paley. 
Ac-cord'ant  (-ant),  a.    [OF.  acordant,  F.  accordant.] 
Agreeing ;  consonant ;  harmonious ;  corresponding ;  con- 
formable ;  —  followed  by  with  or  to. 

Strictly  accordant  with  true  morality.         Darwin. 
And  now  his  voice  accordant  to  the  string.     Goldsmith. 
Ac-cord'ant-ly,  adv.     in  accordance  or  agreement; 
agreeably ;  conformably ;  —  followed  by  with  or  to. 

Ac-cord'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  accords,  assents,  or  con- 
cedes.    [P.] 

Ac-cord'ing,  p.  a.  Agreeing ;  in  agreement  or  har- 
mony ;  harmonious.  "  Tliis  according  voice  of  national 
wisdom."    Burke.      "Mind  and  soul  according  well.'» 

Tennyson. 
_  According  to,  agreeably  to ;  in  accordance  or  conform- 
ity with ;  consistent  with. 
According  to  him,  every  person  was  to  be  bought.    Macaulay. 
•Our  zeal  should  be  according  to  knowledge.  Sprat. 

J^^  According  to  has   been   called  a  prepositional  ' 
phrase,  but  strictly  speakmg,  according  is  a  participle 
m  the  sense  of  agreeing,  acceding,  and  to  alone  is  the 
preposition. 

According  as,  precisely  as;  the  same  as ;  corresponding 
to  the  way  m  which.  According  as  is  an  adverbial  phrase! 
of  wluch  the  propriety  has  been  doubted ;  but  good  usaee 
sanctions  it.    See  According,  adv. 

Is  all  things  well, 
Accordinq  as  I  gave  directions  ?  Shak. 

The  land  which  the  Lord  wiU  give  ypu  according  as  he  hath 
promised.  "  £^.  ^  25. 
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Ac-cording  (ilk-kSrd'Ing),  adv.  Accordingly  ;  corre- 
apondingly.    XObs.^  Shak. 

Ac-cord'lng-ly,  adv.  1.  Agreeably ;  correspondingly  ; 
suitably ;  in  a  manner  conformable. 

Behold,  aud  so  proceed  accordingly.  Shak. 

2>  In  natural  sequence ;  consequently  ;  so. 

Syn.  —  Consequently  ;  therefore ;  wherefore ,  hence ; 
80.  —  AcooRDiNOLY,  CONSEQUENTLY,  indicate  a  connection 
betw  jen  two  things,  the  latter  of  which  is  done  on  account 
of  the  former.  Accordinyli/  marks  the  connection  as  one  of 
simple  accordance  or  congriiity,  leading  naturally  to  the 
result  whicli  followeil ;  as,  lie  was  absent  when  1  called, 
and  I  accordiiuilu  left  my  card;  our  preparations  were 
all  finislied,  and  we  acrordimjly  set  sail.  Consequentl ij 
marks  a  closer  connection,  th.at  of  logical  or  causal  se- 
quence ;  as,  the  p.ipers  were  not  ready,  luid  conseqtientlii 
could  not  be  signed. 

Ac-cor'dl-on  (Sk-kSr'- 
dl-Jin),  n.  [See  Accord.] 
(ilfKS.)  A  sm.all,  portable, 
keyed  wind  instrument, 
whose  tones  are  genera- 
ted by  play  of  the  wind 
upon  free  metallic  reeds. 

Ac-cor'dl-on-ist,  n.  A 

player  on  the  accordion. 

Ac-cord'ment       (Sk-  AccorJion. 

kord'ment),  n.  [OF.  acordement.  See  Accord,  v.] 
Agreement ;  reconcilement.     [Ofts.]  Gower. 

Ac-cor'po-rate  (Jtk-k3r'p6-r5t),  v.  t.  [L.  accarporare  ; 
ad -\- corpus,  corporis,  body.]  To  unite;  to  attach;  to 
incorporate.     [06*.]  Milton. 

Ac-cost'  (Sk-kosf ;  115),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Accosted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Accosting.]  [F.  accoster,  LL.  accostare  to 
bring  side  by  side  ;  h.  ad  -j-  costa  rib,  side.  See  Coast, 
and  cf.  AccoAST.]  1.  To  join  side  to  side ;  to  border 
on;  hence,  to  sail  along  the  coast  or  side  of.  [06s.] 
"  So  much  [of  Lapland]  as  accosts  the  sea."  Fuller. 

2.  To  approach  ;  to  make  up  to.     lArchaic']         Shak. 

3.  To  speak  to  first ;  to  address ;  to  greet.  "  Him, 
Satan  thus  accosts."  ,  Milton. 

Ac-cost',  V.  i.  To  adjoin ;  to  lie  alongside.  [06s.] 
"  The  sliores  which  to  the  sea  accost."  Spenser. 

Ac-cost',  n.     Address ;  greeting.     [iJ.]        J.  Morley. 

Ac-cost'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  P.  accostable.']  Ap- 
proachable ;  affable.     [J?.]  Hawthorne. 

Ac-COSt'ed,  a.  (Her.)  Supported  on  both  sides  by 
other  charges  ;  also,  side  by  side. 

II  Ac-COache'ment  (ak-koosh'miiN  ;  277),  re.  [F.,  fr. 
accoucher  to  be  delivered  of  a  chUd,  to  aid  in  delivery, 
OF.  acouchier  orig.  te  lay  down,  put  to  bed,  go  to  bed  ; 
Ij.  ad  -)-  colloc'are  to  lay,  put,  place.  See  Collocate.] 
Delivery  in  childbed. 

II  Ac-COU-cheur'  (ak-koo-sher'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  accoucher. 
See  Accouchement.]  A  man  who  assists  women  in  child- 
birth ;  a  man  midmfe  ;  an  obstetrician. 

II  Ac-COU-cheuse'  (ak-koo-shez'),  n.  [F.,  fern,  of  ac- 
coucheur.']   A  midwife.     [JJecenf]  Dunglison. 

Ac-connt'  (Sk-koimf),  n.  [OE.  acount,  account,  ac- 
cmript,  OF.  acont,  fr.  aconter.  See  Account,  v.  t..  Count, 
n.,  1.]  1.  A  reckoning ;  computation ;  calculation  ;  enu- 
meration ;  a  record  of  some  reckoning ;  as,  the  Julian 
account  of  time.  Hution. 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.  Shak. 

2.  A  re^try  of  pecuniary  transactions  ;  a  written  or 
printed  statement  of  business  dealings  or  debts  and  cred- 
its, and  also  of  other  things  subjected  to  a  reckoning  or 
review  ;  as,  to  keep  one's  account  at  the  bank. 

3.  A  statement  in  general  of  reasons,  causes,  grounds, 
•etc.,  explanatory  of  some  event;  as,  no  satisfactory  ac- 
count has  been  given  of  these  phenomena.  Hence,  the 
word  is  often  used  simply  for  reason,  ground,  considera- 
tion, motive,  etc. ;  as,  on  no  account,  on  every  account, 
on  ail  accounts. 

4.  A  statement  of  facts  or  occurrences ;  recital  of 
transactions ;  a  relation  or  narrative  ;  a  report ;  a  de- 
scription ;  as,  an  .account  of  a  battle.  "  A  laudable  oc- 
co«n<  of  the  city  of  London."    -  Howell. 

6.  A  statement  and  explanation  or  vindication  of  one's 
conduct  with  reference  to  judgment  thereon. 

Give  an  accoimt  of  thy  stewardship.       Luke  xvi.  2. 

6.  An  estimate  or  estimation ;  valuation  ;  judgment. 
"  To  stand  highin  your  account."  Shak. 

7.  Importance ;  worth ;  value  ;  advantage  ;  profit. 
"  Men  of  account."  Pope.  "  To  turn  to  account."  Shak. 

Account  current,  a  running  or  continued  account  be- 
tween two  or  more  parties,  or  a  statement  of  the  partic- 
ulars of  such  an  account.  —  In  account  with,  in  a  relation 
requiring  an  account  to  be  kept. —  On  account  of,  for  the 
sake  of :  by  reason  of ;  because  of.  —  On  one's  own  acconnt, 
for  one's  own  interest  or  behalf.  —  To  make  account,  to 
have  an  opinion  or  expectation ;  to  reckon.    [Obs.] 

This  other  part  .  .• .  makes  account  to  find  no  slender  argu- 
ments for  this  assertion  out  of  those  very  scriptures  which  are 
commonly  urged  against  it.  Milton. 

— To  make  account  of,  to  hold  in  estimation ;  to  esteem ;  as, 
tie  makes  small  account  of  beauty. —To  take  account  of, 
or  to  take  into  account,  to  take  into  consideration ;  to  no- 
tice. "  0/ their  doings,  God  toies  no  aeeourei!."  Milton. 
—  A  writ  of  account  (Law),  a  writ  which  the  plaintiff 
brmgs  demandmg  that  the  defendant  shall  render  his 
just  account,  or  show  good  cause  to  the  contrary ;  — 
called  also  an  action  of  account.  Cowell. 

Syn.  —  Narrative ;  narration ;  relation ;  recital ;  descrip- 
•tion;  explanation;  rehearsal.  —  Account,  Narrative, 
Naebation,  Recitai.  These  words  are  applied  to  differ- 
ent modes  of  rehearsing  a  series  of  events.  Account 
turns  attention  not  so  much  to  the  speaker  as  to  the  fact 
related,  and  more  properly  applies  to  the  report  of  some 
smgle  event,  or  a  group  of  incidents  taken  as  a  whole ; 
as,  an  account  of  a  battle,  of  a  shipwreck,  etc.  A  nar- 
rative IS  a  continuous  story  of  connected  incidents,  such 
as  one  friend  might  tell  to  another;  as,  a  narrative 
of  the  events  of  a  siege,  a  narrative  of  one's  life,  etc. 
Narration  is  usually  the  same  as  narrative,  but  is  some- 
tines  used  to  describe  the  mode  of  relating  events ;  as,  his 


powers  of  narration  are  uncommonly  great.  Recital  de- 
notes a  series  of  events  drawn  out  mto  imnute  particu- 
lars, usually  expressuig  something  wliich  peculiarly  in- 
terests tlie  leelings  of  tlie  speaker ;  as,  the  recital  of  one's 
wrongs,  disappointmeuts,  sufferings,  etc. 

Ac-count'  (5k-kount'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Accounted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Accounting.]  [OE.  acounten,  accompten, 
OF.  aconter  ;  a  (L.  ad)  -)-  center  to  count,  F.  conter  to 
tell,  compter  to  count,  L.  computare.     See  Count,  v.  /.] 

1.  To  reckon ;  to  compute  ;   to  count.     [06s.] 

The  motion  of  .  .  .  the  suu  whereby  years  are  at'fo»«(e(/. 

Sir  T.  Broivne. 

2.  To  place  to  one's  account ;  to  put  to  the  credit  of  ; 
to  assign  ;  —  with  to.     [iJ.]  Clarendon, 

3.  To  value,  estimate,  or  hold  in  opinion  ;  to  judge  or 
consider  ;  to  deem. 

Accounting  thut  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up.      Heb.  xi.  19. 

4.  To  recount;  to  relate.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Ac-count',  t'.  t.    1.  To  render  or  receive  an  account  or 

relation  of  particulars ;  as,  an  officer  must  account  with 
or  to  the  treasurer  for  money  received. 

2.  To  render  an  account ;  to  answer  in  judgment ;  — 
with /or;  as,  we  must  account  for  the  use  of  our  oppor- 
tunities. 

3.  To  give  a  satisfactory  reason  ;  to  tell  the  cause  of  ; 
to  explain  ;  —  with  for ;  as,  idleness  accounts  for  poverty. 

To  account  of,  to  esteem  ;  to  prize  ;  to  value.  Now  used 
only  in  the  passive.    "I  account  o/ her  beauty."      Shak. 

Never  was  preaching  more  accounted  o/than  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Canon  Rohinson. 

Ac-COUnt'a-bil'i-ty  (ak-kount'i-blll-tj?),  n.  The  state 
of  being  accountable  ;  liability  to  be  called  on  to  render 
an  account ;  accountableness.  "  The  awful  idea  of  ac- 
countability." E.  Mall. 

Ac-COUnt'a-We  (5k-kount'a-b'I),  a.  1.  Liable  to  be 
called  on  to  render  an  account ;  answerable  ;  as,  every 
man  is  accountable  to  God  for  his  conduct. 

2.  Capable  of  being  accounted  for  ;   explicable.     [JJ.] 

True  religion  .  .  .  intelligible,  rational,  and  accotintahle.— 
not  a  burden  but  a  privilege.  B.  Whichcote. 

Syn.— Amenable;  responsible;  liable;  answerable. 

Ac-COnnt'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
accountable  ;  accountability. 

Ac-COUnt'a-bly,  adv.     In  an  accountable  manner. 

Ac-COUnt'an-cy  (Sk-kount'an-sy),  re.  The  art  or  em- 
ployment of  an  accountant. 

Ac-count'ant  (-ont),  re.  [Cf.  F.  accomptant,  OF. 
acontant,  p.  pr.]  1.  One  who  renders  account ;  one 
accountable. 

2.  A  reckoner. 

3.  One  who  is  skilled  in,  keeps,  or  adjusts,  accounts ;  an 
officer  in  a  public  office,  who  has  charge  of  the  accounts. 

Accountant  general,  the  head  or  superintending  ac- 
countant in  certain  public  offices.  Also,  formerly,  an  of- 
ficer in  the  English  court  of  chancery  who  received  the 
moneys  paid  into  the  court,  and  deposited  them  in  the 
Bank  of  England. 

Ac-count'ant,  a.     Accountable.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Ac-coont'ant-shlp  (-sbTp),  n.  [Accountant  -{--ship.'] 
The  office  or  employment  of  an  accountant. 

Ac-connt'  book'  (b66k').  A  book  in  which  accounts 
are  kept.  Swift. 

Ac-COU'pIe  (ak-kiip"l),  V.  t.  [OF.  acopler,  F.  accou- 
pier.    See  Couple.]    To  join  ;  to  couple.     [J?.] 

The  Englishmen  accoupled  themselves  with  the  Frenchmen. 

Baa. 

Ac-COn'ple-ment  (-kilp''l-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  accou- 
plement.]  1.  The  act  of  coupling,  or  the  state  of  being 
coupled;  union.     [iJ.]  Caxton. 

2.  That  which  couples,  as  a  tie  or  brace,     [i?.] 

Ac-COUr'age  (Sk-kiir'aj),  V.  t.  [OF.  acoragier ;  d 
(L.  ad)  -f-  corage.    See  Coubage.]    To  encourage.   [06s.] 

Ac-conrt'  (-kort'),  v.  t.  {_Ac-,  for  L.  ad.  See  Court.] 
To  treat  courte,ously  ;  to  court.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Ac-COU'ter  )  (ak-koo'ter),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Accou- 

Ac-COU'tre  (     teeed  or  Accoutred  (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  AccouTEEiNa  or  Accoutring.]     [F.  accoutrer,  OF. 

acoutrer,  accoustrer ;  h  (L.  ad)  -\-  perh.   LL.  custor,  for 

custos  guardian,  sacristan  (cf.  Custody),  or  perh.  akin 

to  E.  quilt.]    To  furnish  with  dress,  or  equipments,  esp. 

those  for  military  Service  ;  to  equip  ;  to  attire  ;  to  array. 

Both  accoutered  like  young  men.  Shak. 

For  this,  in  rags  accoutered  are  they  seen.       Dryden. 

Accoutered  with  his  burden  and  his  staff.  Wordsworth. 

Ac-con'ter-ments )  (-ments),  n.  pi.      [F.  accoutre- 

Ac-COU'tre-mentS  I       7nent,    earlier   also    accoustre- 

ment.    See  Accoutee.]    Dress  ;  trappings ;   equipment ; 

specifically,  the  devices  and  equipments  worn  by  soldiers. 

How  gay  with  all  the  accouterments  of  war  !    A.  Philips. 

Ac-coy'  (Sk-koi'),  V.  t.     [OF.  acoyer ;  ac-,  ioT  L.  ad. 

See  Coy.]  1.  To  render  quiet ;  to  soothe.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  subdue  ;  to  tame  ;  to  daunt.     [06s.] 

Then  is  your  careless  courage  accoyed.  Spenser. 
Ac-cred'it  (ak-kredtt),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Accred- 
ited; p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Accrediting.]  [F.  accrediter ;  d 
(L.  ad)  +  credit  credit.  See  Credit.]  1.  To  put  or 
bring  into  credit ;  to  invest  with  credit  or  authority  ;  to 
sanction. 

His  censure  will  .  .  .  accredit  his  praises.      Coioper. 
These  reasons  .  .  .  which  accredit  and  fortify  mine  opinion. 

Shelttm. 

2.  To  send  with  letters  credential,  as  an  ambassador, 
envoy,  or  diplomatic  agent ;  to  authorize,  as  a  messenger 
or  delegate. 

Beton  . . .  was  accredited  to  the  Court  of  France.     Froude. 

3.  To  believe ;  to  credit ;  to  put  trust  in. 

The  version  of  early  Roman  history  which  was  accredited  in 
the  fifth  century.  Sir  Q.  C.  Lewis. 

He  accredited  and  repeated  stories  of  apparitions  and  witch- 
craft. Smithey. 

4.  To  credit ;  to  vouch  for  or  consider  (some  one)  as  do- 
ing something,  or  (something)  as  belonging  to  some  one. 


To  accredit  (one)  with  (something),  to  attribute  some- 
thing to  liim ;  as,  Mr.  Clay  was  accredited  with  these 
views;  they  accredit  him  with  a  wise  saying. 

Ac-cred'i-ta'tion  (ak-krSd'i-ta'shun),  re.  The  act  of 
accrediting ;  as,  letters  of  accreditation. 

Ac'cre-men-ti'tial  (Sk'kre-men-tTsh'al),  a.  (Phys- 
iol.)   Pertaining  to  accrementition. 

Ac'cre-men-U'tlon  (-tish'tin),  re.  [See  Accrbsce,  In- 
crement.] {Physiol. )  The  process  of  generation  by  de- 
velopment of  blastema,  or  by  fission  of  cells,  in  which  the 
new  formation  is  in  all  respects  like  the  individual  from 
which  it  proceeds. 

Ac-cresce'  (Sk-krSs'),  v.  i.  [L.  accrescere.  See  Ac- 
crue.]   1.  To  accrue.     [iJ.] 

2.  To  increase  ;  to  grow.     [06s.]  Gillespie. 

Ac-cres'cence  (-krgs'sens),  re.  [LL.  accrescentia.] 
Continuous  growth  ;  an  accretion,     [jf?.] 

The  silent  accresccjice  of  belief  from  the  unwatched  deposi- 
tions of  a  general,  never  contradicted  hearsay.  Coleridge. 

Ac-cres'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  accrescens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  accrescere  ;  ad  -\-  crescere  to  grow.     See  Crescent.] 

1.  Growing ;  increasing.  Shuckford. 

2.  (Bot.)  Growing  larger  after  flowering.  Gray. 
Ac-crete'  (Sk-kref),  V.  i.    [From  L.  accreius,  p.  p.  of 

accrescere  to  increase.]     1.  To  grow  together. 

2.  To  adhere ;  to  grow  (to) ;  to  be  added  ;  —  with  to. 

Ac-crete',  v.  t.    To  make  adhere  ;  to  add.  Earle. 

Ac-crete',  -.  1.  Characterized  by  accretion  ;  made 
up  ;  as,  accrete  matter. 

2.  (Bot.)  Grovra  together.  Gray. 

Ac-cre'tlon  (Sk-kre'shtin),  re.  [L.  accretio,  fr.  ac- 
crescere to  increase.    Cf.  Crescent,  Increase,  Acordk.] 

1.  The  act  of  increasing  by  natural  growth ;  esp.  the 
increase  of  organic  bodies  by  the  internal  accession  of 
parts  ;  organic  growth.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  act  of  increasing,  or  the  matter  added,  by  an 
accession  of  parts  externally ;  an  extraneous  addition ; 
as,  an  accretion  of  earth. 

A  mineral . . .  augments  not  by  growth,  but  by  accretion.  Owen. 

To  strip  off  all  the  subordinate  parts  of  his  narrative  as  a, 

later  accretion.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

3.  Concretion ;  coherence  of  separate  particles ;  as, 
the  accretion  of  particles  so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass. 

4.  A  growing  together  of  parts  naturally  separate,  as 
of  the  iujgers  or  toes.  Dana. 

5.  (Law)  (a)  The  adhering  of  property  to  something 
else,  by  which  the  owner  of  one  thing  becomes  possessed 
of  a  right  to  another;  generally,  gain  of  land  by  the 
washing  up  of  sand  or  soil  from  the  sea  or  a  river,  or  by 
a  gradual  recession  of  the  water  from  the  usual  water- 
mark. (6)  Gain  to  an  heir  or  legatee,  by  failure  of  a  co- 
heir to  the  same  succession,  or  a  co-legatee  of  the  same 
thing,  to  take  his  share.  Wharton.    Kent. 

Ac-cre'tive  (5k-kre'tTv),  a.  Relating  to  accretion  ; 
increasing,  or  adding  to,  by  growth.  Glanvill. 

Ac-crim'1-nate  (Sk-knm'i-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  ac-  (for 
ad  to) -\- criminari.]  To  accuse  of  a  crime.  [Obs.]  — 
Ac-crim'i-na'tion  (ak-krTm'T-na'shun),  re.    [06s.] 

Ac-croach'  (-kroch'),  v.  t.  [OE.  acrochen,  accrochen, 
to  obtain,  OF.  acrochier,  F.  accrocher  ;  h,  (L.  ad)  -f-  croc 
hook  (E.  crook).]  1.  To  hook,  or  draw  to  one's  self  as 
with  a  hook.     [06s.] 

2.  To  usurp,  as  jurisdiction  or  royal  prerogatives. 

They  had  attempted  to  accroach  to  themselves  royal  power. 

Stiibbt. 

Ac-croach'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  a^crochement.] 
An  encroachment ;  usurpation.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

Ac-cru'al  (ak-kru'al),  re.    Accrument.     [K.] 

Ac-crue'  (Sk-kru'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Accrued 
(-krud') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Accruing.]  [See  Accrue,  re., 
and  cf.  AccRESCE,  Accrete.]  1.  To  increase  ;  to  augment. 

And  though  power  failed,  her  courage  did  accrue.      Spenser. 

2.  To  come  to  by  way  of  increase ;  to  arise  or  spring  aa 
a  growth  or  result ;  to  be  added  as  increase,  profit,  or 
damage,  especially  as  the  produce  of  money  lent.  "  In- 
terest accrues  to  principal."  Abbott. 

The  great  and  essential  advantages  accruing  to  society  from 
tlie  freedom  of  the  press.  Junius. 

Ac-crue',  re.  [F.  accr&,  OF.  acreii,  p.  p.  of  accroi- 
ire,  OF.  acroistre  to  increase ;  L.  arf  -f  crescere  to  in- 
crease. Cf.  Accretion,  Crew.  See  Crescent.]  Some- 
thing that  accrues ;  advantage  accruing.     [06s.] 

Ac-cru'er  (ak-kru'er),  re.  (Law)  The  act  of  accruing  ; 
accretion  ;  as,  title  by  accruer. 

Ac-cru'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  process  of  accruing,  or 
that  which  has  accrued  ;  increase.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ac'cu-ba'tion  (Sk'ku-ba'shun),  re.  [L.  accubatio,  for 
accubitio,  fr.  accubare  to  recline ;  ad  -f-  cubare  to  lie 
down.  See  Accumb.]  The  act  or  posture  of  reclhiing  on 
a  couch,  as  practiced  by  the  ancients  at  meals. 

Ac-cumb'  (5k-kumb'),  v.  i.  [L.  accumbere;  ad -\- 
cumbere  (only  in  compounds)  to  lie  down.]  To  recline, 
as  at  table.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

Ac-cum'ben-cy  (Sk-kiim'ben-sy),  re.  The  state  of  be- 
ing accumbent  or  reclining,     [if.] 

Ac-cum'bent  (-bent),  a.  [L.  accumbens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  accumbere.]  1.  Leaning  or  reclining,  as  the  ancients 
did  at  their  meals. 

The  Roman  .  .  .  accumbent  posture  in  eating.      Arbuthnot, 

2.  (Bot.)  Lying  against  anything,  as  one  part  of  a  leaf 
against  another  leaf.  Gray. 

Accumbent  cotyledons  have  their  edges  placed  against  the 
oauhcle.  Eaton. 

Ac-cum'bent,  re.      One  who  reclines  at  table. 

Ac-cum'ber  (-ber),  i;.  i.  To  encumber.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Ac-CU'mn-late  (ak-ku'mii-lat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Accumulated  (-la'tgd)  :  p.  pr.  Sz  vb.  n.  Accumula- 
TiNQ.]  [L.  accumulatus,  p.  p.  of  accumulare;  ad  -\- 
cumulare  to  heap.  See  Cumulate.]  To  heap  up  in  a 
mass ;  to  pile  up  ;  to  collect  or  bring  together ;  to  amass ; 
as,  to  accumulate  a  sum  of  money. 

Syn.  — To  collect;  pile  up;  store  up;  amass;  gather; 
aggregate  ;  heap  together ;  hoard. 


xise,  unite,  rnde,  full,   iip,   tun  -,     pity ;     food,   f<jbt ;     oat,   oil ;     chair ;     eo ;     Bing,  ink ;     tben,   tlun ;     boN ;    zb.  =  z  in  azure. 
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ACETARIOUS 


Ac-on'mu-late  (Sk-ku'mfi-lat),  V.  i.     To  grow  or  in- 
crease in  quantity  or  number  ;  to  increase  greatly. 
Ill  fares  the  land»  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
"Where  wealth  accumulates^  and  men  decay.   Goldsmith. 

Ac-cn'mu-late  (-lat),  a.  [L.  accumulatus,  p.  p.  of 
accumulare.']     Collected  ;  accumulated.  Bacon. 

Ac-CU'ma-la'tion  (-kii'mfi-la'shiin),  n.  [L.  accumu- 
latio :  c£.  F.  accumulation.~\  1.  The  act  of  accumula- 
ting, the  state  of  being  accumulated,  or  that  which  is 
accumulated  ;  as,  an  accumulation  of  earth,  of  sand,  of 
evils,  of  wealth,  of  honors. 

2.  {Law)  The  concurrence  of  several  titles  to  the  same 
thing,  or  of  several  circumstances  to  the  same  proof. 

Accumolation  of  energy  or  power,  the  storing  of  energy 
hy  means  of  weights  lilted  or  masses  put  in  motion  ;  elec- 
tricity stored.  —An  accumolation  of  degrees  (Eng.  Univ.), 
the  taking  of  several  together,  or  .at  smaller  intervals 
than  usual  or  than  is  allowed  by  the  rules. 

Ac-CU'mn-la-tlve  (-ku'mfi-la-tlv),  a.  Characterized 
by  accumulation  ;  serving  to  collect  or  amass  ;  cumula^ 
tive  ;  additional.  —  Ac-CU'mu-la-tlve-ly,   adv.  —  Ac- 

cn'mu-la-tlve-ness,  n. 

Ac-cu'mu-la'tor  (-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  accumulates,  collects,  or  amasses. 

2.  (Mech.)  An  apparatus  by  means  of  which  energy 
or  power  can  be  stored,  such  as  the  cylinder  or  tank  for 
Storing  water  for  hydraulic  elevators,  the  secondary  or 
storage  battery  used  for  accumulating  the  energy  of 
electrical  charges,  etc. 

3.  A  system  of  elastic  springs  for  relieving  the  strain 
upon  a  rope,  as  in  deep-sea  dredging. 

Ac'cn-ra-cy  (Sk'kfi-ra-sy  ;  277),  re.  [See  Accdrate.] 
The  state  of  being  accurate  ;  freedom  from  mistakes,  this 
exemption  arising  from  carefulness  ;  exact  conformity  to 
truth,  or  to  a  rule  or  model ;  precision ;  exactness ; 
nicety ;  correctness  ;  as,  the  value  of  testimony  depends 
on  its  accuracy. 

The  professed  end  [of  logic]  is  to  teach  men  to  think,  to 
judge,  and  to  reason,  with  precision  and  accuracy.  Reid, 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  piston  fits  the  .  .  .  sides. 

Lardner. 

Ac'CU-rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  accuratus,  p.  p.  and  a.,  fr. 
accurare  to  take  care  oi\  ad  -\-  curare  to  take  care, 
cura  care.  See  Cube.]  1.  In  exact  or  careful  conform- 
ity to  truth,  or  to  some  standard  of  requirement,  the  re- 
sult of  care  or  pains ;  free  from  failure,  error,  or  defect ; 
exact ;  as,  an  accurate  calculator  ;  an  accurate  measure  ; 
accurate  expression,  knowledge,  etc. 

2.  Precisely  fixed ;  executed  with  care ;  careful.    [Oii.] 

Those  conceive  the  celestial  bodies  have  more  accurate  influ- 
ences upon  these  things  below.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Correct ;  exact ;  precise  ;  just ;  nice  ;  particular. 
—  AcctrsATE,  Correct,  Exact,  Precise.  We  spe.-ik  of  a 
thing  as  correct  with  reference  to  some  rule  or  standard 
of  comparison  ;  as,  a  correct  account,  a  correct  likeness,  a 
man  of  correct  deportment.  We  spe.ak  of  a  thing  iis  ac- 
curate  with  reference  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  its  ex- 
ecution, and  the  increased  correctness  to  be  expected 
therefrom ;  as,  an  accurate  statement,  an  accurate  detail 
of  particulars.  We  speak  of  a  thing  as  exact  \vith  refer- 
ence to  that  perfected  state  of  a  thing  in  which  there  is  no 
defect  and  no  redundance  ;  as,  an  etact  coincidence,  the 
exact  truth,  an  exact  likeness.  We  speak  of  a  thing  as 
precise  when  we  think  of  it  as  strictly  conformed  to  some 
rule  or  model,  as  if  cut  down  thereto  ;  as,  s,  precise  con- 
formity to  instructions ;  precisely  right ;  he  was  very  pre- 
cise in  giving  his  directions. 

Ac'cn-rate-ly,  adv.  In  an  accurate  manner ;  exactly ; 
precisely  ;  without  error  or  defect. 

Ac'CU-rate-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ac- 
curate ;  accuracy  ;  exactness  ;  nicety  ;  precision. 

Ac-corse'  (Sk-kOrs'),  v.  t.  [OE.  acursien,  acorsien  ; 
pref.  a-  -\-  cursien  to  curse.  See  Cuese.]  To  devote  to 
destruction ;  to  imprecate  misery  or  evil  upon  ;  to  curse ; 
to  execrate ;  to  anathematize. 

And  the  city  shall  be  accursed.        Josh.  vi.  17. 
Thro'  you,  my  life  will  be  accurst.        Tennyson. 

Ac-cursed'  (p.  p.  -kflrst',  a.  -kfirs'ed ;  277), )  p.  p.  &  a. 

Ac-curst'  (p.  p.  &  a.  Sk-kflrsf),  )    Doomed 

to  destruction  or  misery  ;  cursed  ;  hence,  bad  enough  to 
be  under  the  curse  ;  execrable  ;  detestable  ;  exceedingly 
hateful ;  —  as,  an  accursed  deed.   Shak.  —  Ac-CUrs'ed-ly, 

adv. — Ac-curs'ed-ness,  n. 

Ac-cus'a-ble  (Sk-kuz'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  accusabilis;  cf. 
F.  accusable.]  Liable  to  be  accused  or  censured  ;  charge- 
able with  a  crime  or  fault  ;  blamable  ;  — •  with  of. 

Ac-CUS'al  (-al),  re.      Accusation.     [iJ.]  Byron. 

Ac-cus'ant  (-ant),  re.  [L.  accusans,  p.  pr.  of  accusare  : 
cf.  F.  accusant.]    An  accuser.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ac'CU-sa'tion  (Sk'ku-za'shiin),  re.  [OF.  acusation, 
F.  accusation,  L.  accusaiio,  fr.  accusare.    See  Accuse.] 

1.  The  act  of  accusing  or  charging  with  a  crime  or  with 
a  lighter  offense. 

We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation 

To  taint  that  honor  every  good  tongue  blesses.       Shak. 

2.  That  of  which  one  is  accused ;  the  charge  of  an  of- 
fense or  crime,  or  the  declaration  containing  the  charge. 

[They]  set  up  over  his  head  his  accusation.    Matt,  xxvii.  3". 

Syn.  —  Impeachment;  crimination;  censure;  charge. 

Ac-cn'sa-ti'val  (ak-kii'za-ti'val),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
accusative  case. 

Ac-CU'sa-tive  (Sk-ku'za-tiv),  a.  [F.  accusatif,  L. 
accusativus  (in   sense  2),   fr.  accusare.     See  Accuse.] 

1.  Producing  accusations  ;  accusatory.  "  This  hath 
been  a  very  accusative  age."  Sir  B.  Bering. 

2.  {Gram.)  Applied  to  the  case  (as  the  fourth  case  of 
Latin  and  Greek  nouns)  which  expresses  the  immediate 
object  on  which  the  action  or  influence  of  a  transitive 
verb  terminates,  or  the  immediate  object  of  motion  or 
tendency  to,  expressed  by  a  preposition.  It  corresponds 
to  the  objective  case  in  English. 

Ac-CU'sa-tive,  re.     {Gram.)    The  accusative  case. 
Ac-CU'sa-tive-ly,  adv.    1.  In  an  accusative  manner. 
2.  In  relation  to  the  accusative  case  in  grammar. 


Ac-CU'sa-tO'rl-al  (5k-ku'z4-to'ri-al),  a.    Accusatory. 

Ac-CU'sa-tO'ri-al-ly,^rf«.     By  way  of  accusation. 

Ac-CU'sa-tO-ry  (Sk-ku'za-to-ry),  a.  [L.  accusatorius, 
fr.  accusare.}  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  an  accusa- 
tion ;  as,  an  accusatory  libel.  Grole. 

Ac-cuse'  (Sk-kuz'),  n.     Accusation.     [06s.]        Shak. 

Ac-cuse',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Accused  (Sk-kuzd') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Accusing.]  [OF.  acuser,  F.  accuser,  L.  ac- 
cusare,  to  call  to  account,  accuse  ;  ad  -}-  causa  cause, 
lawsuit.  Cf.  Cause.]  1.  To  charge  with,  or  declare  to 
have  committed,  a  crime  or  offense  ;  {Law)  to  charge 
with  an  offense,  judicially  or  by  a  public  process ;  —  with 
of ;  as,  to  accuse  one  of  a  high  crime  or  misdemeanor. 

Neither  can  they  prove  the  things  whereof  they  now  accuse 
me.  Acts  xxiv.  13. 

We  are  accused  of  having  persuaded  Austria  and  Sardinia  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  fault ;  to  blame  ;  to  censure. 
Their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing  one 

another.  Som.  li.  15. 

3.  To  betray ;  to  show.     [iJ.]  Sir.  P.  Sidney. 

Syn.  —  To  charge ;  blame ;  censure ;  reproach ;  crimi- 
nate ;  indict ;  impeach ;  arraign.  —  To  Accuse,  Charge, 
Impeach,  Arraign.  These  words  agree  in  bringing  home 
to  a  person  the  imputation  of  wrongdoing.  To  accuse  is 
a  somewhat  formal  act,  and  is  applied  usually  (though 
not  exclusively)  to  crimes;  as,  to  accuse  of  treason. 
Charr/e  is  the  most  generic.  It  may  refer  to  a  crime,  a 
dereliction  of  duty,  a  fault,  etc. ;  more  commonly  it  re- 
fers to  moi'al  delinquencies ;  as,  to  charge  with  dishon- 
esty or  falsehood.  To  arraign  is  to  bring  (a  person)  before 
a  tribunal  for  trial ;  as,  to  arraign  one  before  a  court  or 
at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  To  impeach  is  officially  to 
charge  with  misbehavior  in  office  ;  as,  to  impeach  a  min- 
ister of  high  crimes.  Both  intpeach  and  arraign  con- 
vey the  idea  of  peculiar  dignity  or  impressiveness. 

Ac-cnsed'  (-kuzd'),  a.  Charged  with  an  offense  ;  as, 
an  accused  person. 

Commonly  used  substantively ;  as,  the  accused,  one 
charged  with  an  offense ;  the  defendant  in  a  criminal 
case. 

Ac-cuse'ment  (-kSz'ment),  re.  [OF.  acusemenl.  See 
Accuse.]     Accusation.     [Oi*.]  Chaucer. 

Ac-cus'er  (5k-kiiz'er),  re.  [OE.  acuser,  accusour  ;  cf. 
OF.  acuseor,  fr.  L.  accusator,  fr.  accusare.]  One  who 
accuses  ;  one  who  brings  a  charge  of  crime  or  fault. 

Ac-CUS'lng-ly,  adv.    In  an  accusing  manner. 

Ac-cus'tom  (5k-kus'tum),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Accus- 
tomed (-tumd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Accustoming.]  [OF. 
acostumer,  acustumer,  F.  accoutum&r ;  a  (L.  ad)  -\-  OF. 
costume,  F.  coutume,  custom.  See  Custom.]  To  make 
familiar  by  use ;  to  habituate,  familiarize,  or  inure  ;  — 
with  to. 

I  shall  always  fear  that  he  who  accustoms  himself  to  fraud  in 
little  things,  wants  only  opportunity  to  practice  it  in  greater. 

Adventurer. 

Syn.  —  To  habituate ;  inure ;  exercise ;  train. 

Ac-cus'tom,  V.  i.   1.  To  be  wont.     [Obs.]  Carew. 

2.  To  cohabit.     [Obs.] 

We  with  the  best  men  accustom  openly  ;  you  with  the  basest 
commit  private  adulteries.  Milton. 

Ac-cus'tom,  re.     Custom.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Ac-CUS'tom-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Habitual ;  customary ; 
wonted.     '^Accustomable  goodness."  Latimer. 

Ac-CUS'tom-a-bly,  adv.  According  to  custom ;  ordi- 
narily; customarily.  Latimer. 

Ac-cus'tom-ance  (-ans),  n.  [OF.  accoustumance,  F. 
accouiumance.']    Custom ;  habitual  use.    [Obs.]    Boyle. 

Ac-CUS'tom-a-rl-ly  (-S-rt-ly),  adv.  Customarily.  [Obs.] 

Ac-cns'tom-a-ry  (-a-rj),  a.  Usual;  customary.  [Ar- 
chaic] Featley. 

Ac-CUS'tomed  (-ttimd),  a.  1.  Familiar  through  use  ; 
usual ;  customary.     "  An  acc;;rfO!n erf  action."         Shak. 

2.  Frequented  by  customers.  [Obs.]  "A  well  ac- 
customed shop."  Smollett. 

Ac-CUS'tomed-ness,  n.    Habituation. 

Accustomedness  to  sin  hardens  the  heart.     Bp.  Pearce. 

Ace  (as),  n.  ;  pi.  Aces  (a'sSz).  [OE.  as,  F.  as,  fr.  L. 
as,  assis,  unity,  copper  coin,  the  unit  of  coinage.  Cf.  As.] 

1.  A  unit ;  a  single  point  or  spot  on  a  card  or  die  ;  the 
card  or  die  so  marked  ;  as,  the  ace  of  diamonds. 

2.  Hence  :  A  very  small  quantity  or  degree ;  a  particle ; 
an  atom;  a  jot. 

I  '11  not  wag  an  ace  further.  Dry  den. 

To  bate  an  ace,  to  make  the  least  abatement.  [Obs.] 
—Within  an  ace  of,  very  near ;  on  the  point  of.    W.  Irvine,: 

A-cel'da-ma  (a-sSl'da-ma),  n.  [Gr.  'AKeASajid,  fr.  Syr. 
okel  damo  the  field  of  blood.]  The  potter's  field,  said  to 
have  lain  south  of  Jerusalem,  purchased  with  the  bribe 
which  Judas  took  for  betraying  his  Master,  and  therefore 
called  the  field  of  blood.    Fig.:  A  field  of  bloodshed. 

The  system  of  warfare  .  .  .  which  had  already  converted  im- 
mense tracts  into  one  universal  aceldama.  Be  Qidncey. 

A-Cen'trlC  (a-sen'trlk),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  +  Kevrpov  a 
point,  a  center.]    Not  centered ;  without  a  center. 

Ac'e-phal  (Ss'e-fSl),  re.  [Gr.  aKe^aXo^  ;  a  priv.  +  Ke(j)aKi^ 
head  :  cf.  F.  accphale,  LL.  acephalus.]  {Zo'dl.)  One  of 
the  Acephala. 

II  A-ceph'a-la  (a^sSf 'i-la),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oJce'^oAa, 
adj.  neut.  pi.,  headless.  See  Acephai.]  {Zool.)  That  di- 
vision of  the  Mollusca  which  includes  the  bivalve  shells, 
like  the  clams  and  oysters ; —so  caUed  because  they  have  no 
evident  head.  Formerly  the  group  included  the  Tunicata, 
Brachiopoda,  and  sometimes  the  Bryozoa.    See  Mollusca. 

A-ceph'a-lan  (-Ian),  re.     Same  as  Acephal. 

A-ceph'a-lan,  a.    {Zodl.)  Belonging  to  the  Acephala. 

II  A-ceph'a-ll(a-s5f'a-li),re.;jZ.  [LL.,pl.  of  acephalus. 
See  Acephal.]  1.  A  fabulous  people  reported  by  ancient 
writers  to  have  no  heads. 

2.  {Eccl.Hist.)  (a)  A  Christian  sect  without  a  leader. 
(6)  Bishops  and  certain  clergymen  not  imder  regular 
diocesan  control. 

3.  A  class  of  levelers  in  the  time  of  K.  Henry  I. 
A-ceph'a-list  (-lifst),  re.     One  who  acknowledges  no 

head  or  superior.  I^^-  Gauden. 


A-ceph'a-lO-cyst  (a-sgfa-lo-sTst),  n.  [Gr.  oxcc^aAa; 
without  a  head  -j-  KV(m9  bladder.]  {Zool.)  A  larval  ento- 
zoon  in  the  form  of  a  subglobular  or  oval  vesicle,  or  hy- 
datid, filled  with  fluid,  sometimes  found  in  the  tissues  of 
man  and  the  lower  animals;  —  so  called  from  the  ab- 
sence of  a  head  or  visible  organs  on  the  vesicle.  These 
cysts  are  the  immature  stages  of  certain  tapeworms. 
Also  applied  to  similar  cysts  of  different  origin. 

A-ceph'a-lo-cys'tlc  (a-sSfa-lo-sIs'tlk),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  the  acephalocysts. 

A-ceph'a-l0U3    (a-s5f'a-liis),     a.       [See    Acephal.] 

1.  Headless. 

2.  {Zool. )  Without  a  distinct  head  ;  —  a  term  applied 
to  bivalve  mollusks. 

3.  {Bot.)  Having  the  style  spring  from  the  base,  in- 
stead of  from  the  apex,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  ovaries. 

4.  Without  a  leader  or  cliief.  Chambers. 

5.  Wanting  the  beginning. 

A  false  or  acephalous  structure  of  sentence.    X>e  Quincey. 

6.  {Pros.)  Deficient  at  the  beginning,  as  a  line  of 
poetry.  Brands. 

Ac'er-ate  (Ss'er-at),  re.  [See  Aceric]  {Chem.)  A 
combination  of  aceric  acid  with  a  salifiable  base. 

Ac'er-ate,  a.    Acerose  ;  needle-shaped. 

A-cerb'  (a-serb'),  a.  [L.  acerbus,  fr.  acer  sharp  : 
cf.  F.  acerbe.  See  Acrid.]  Sour,  bitter,  and  harsh  to 
the  taste,  as  unripe  fruit ;  sharp  and  harsh. 

A-cerb'ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  acerbatus,  p.  p.  of  acer- 
bare,  f r.  acerbus/]     To  sour ;  to  imbitter ;  to  irritate. 

A-cerb'iC  (a-ser'btk),  a.     Sour  or  severe. 

A-cerb'1-tUde  (a-ser'bt-tiSd),  re.  [L.  acerbitudo,  fr. 
acerbus.]    Sourness  and  harshness.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

A-cerb'i-ty  (a-ser'bl-ty),  re.  [F.  acerbitc,  L.  acerbi- 
tas,  fr.  acerbus.  See  Acerb.]  1.  Sourness  of  taste,  with 
bitterness  and  astringency,  like  that  of  unripe  fruit. 

2.  Harshness,  bitterness,  or  severity ;  as,  acerbity  of 
temper,  of  language,  of  pain.  Barrow. 

A-cer'ic  (a-sSr'Ik),  a.  [L.  acer  maple.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  obtained  from,  the  maple  ;  as,  aceric  acid.        Ure. 

Ac'er-Ose'  (5s'er-os' ;  277),  a.  [{a)  L.  acerosus  chaffy, 
fr.  acus,  gen.  aceris,  chaff ;  (b)  as  if  fr. 
L.  acus  needle  :  cf.  F.  acereux.]  {Bot.) 
{a)  Having  the  nature  of  chaff  ;  chaffy. 
(J)  Needle-shaped,  having  a  sharp,  rigid 
point,  as  the  leaf  of  the  pine. 

Ac'er-OUS  (-iis),  a.   Same  as  Acerose. 

AC'er-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -f  Ke'pas 
a  horn.]  {Zool.)  {a)  Destitute  of  ten- 
tacles, as  certain  moUusks.  (J)  Without 
antennae,  as  some  insects. 

A-cer'val  (a-ser'val),  a.  [L.  acerva- 
lis,  fr.  acervus  heap.]  Pertaining  to  a 
heap.     [Obs.] 

A-cer'vate  (-vst),  v.  t.  [L.  acerva- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  acervare  to  heap  up,  fr. 
acervus  heai,.-]    To  heap  up.     [Obs.]  Acerose  Leaves. 

A-cer'vate  (-vat),  a.  Heaped,  or  growing  in  heaps,  or 
closely  compacted  clusters. 

Ac'er-va'tlon  (Ss'er-va'shiin),  re.  i_L.  acervaiio.]  A. 
heaping  up  ;  accumulation.    [B.]  Johnsort. 

A-cer'va-tlve  (a-ser'va-tlv),  a.  Heaped  up  ;  tending 
to  heap  up. 

A-cer'vose  (-vos),  a.    Full  of  heaps.     [R.]      Bailey. 

A-cer'VU-llne  (-vli-lTn  or  -lin),  o.  Resembling  little 
heaps. 

A-ces'cence  (4-sSs'sens), )  n.    [Cf.  F.  acescence.    See 

A-ces'cen-cy  (-sen-sy),  (  Acescent.]  The  quality 
of  being  acescent ;  the  process  of  acetous  fermentation  ; 
a  moderate  degree  of  sourness.  Johnson. 

A-ces'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  acescens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
acescere  to  turn  sour ;  inchoative  of  acere  to  be  sour : 
cf.  F.  acescent.  See  Acid.]  Turning  sour ;  readily  be- 
coming tart  or  acid  ;  slightly  sour.  Faraday. 

A-ces'cent,  re.     A  substance  liable  to  become  sour. 

Ac'e-ta-ble  (Sst-ta-b'!),  re.  An  acetabulum  ;  or  about 
one  eighth  of  a  pint.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

Ac'e-tab'U-lar  (Ss'e-tSb'u-ler),  a.  Cup-shaped  ;  saucer- 
shaped  ;  acetabuliform. 

II  Ac'e-tab'u-lil'e-ra  (-tab'ii-lTf'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Acetabuliterous.]  {Zool.)  The  division  of  Cephalopoda 
in  which  the  arms  are  furnished  with  cup-shaped  suckers, 
as  the  cuttlefishes,  squids,  and  octopus ;  the  Dibranchi- 
ata.    See  Cephalopoda. 

Ac'e-tab'n-lif'er-ous  (Ss'e-tSb'ii-lTf'er-iis),  a.  [L. 
acetabulum  a  little  cup  +  -ferous.]  Furnished  with 
fleshy  cups  for  adhering  to  bodies,  as  cuttlefish,  etc. 

Ac'e-tab'u-U-form  (-tSb'u-li-fSrm),  a.  [L.  acetabu. 
turn  +  -form .]  {Bot. )  Shaped  like  a  shallow  cup  ;  saucer- 
shaped  ;  as,  an  acetabuliform  calyx.  Gray. 

II  Ac'e-tab'u-lum  (-tSb'S-lfim),  re.  [L.,  a  little  saucer 
for  vinegar,  fr.  aceium  vinegar,  fr.  acere  to  be  sour.] 

1.  {Bom.  Antiq.)  A  vinegar  cup ;  socket  of  the  hip 
bone  ;  a  measure  of  about  one  eighth  of  a  pint,  etc. 

2.  {Anat.)  (a)  The  bony  cup  which  receives  the  head 
of  the  thigh  bone,  (b)  The  cavity  in  which  the  leg  of  an 
insect  is  inserted  at  its  articulation  mth  the  body,  (c)  A 
sucker  of  the  sepia  or  cuttlefish  and  related  animals. 
{d)  The  large  posterior  sucker  of  the  leeches,  (e)  One 
of  the  lobes  of  the  placenta  in  ruminating  animals. 

A-ce'tal  (a-se'tol),  re.  [Acetic -]- alco\io\.]  (Cliem.) 
A  limpid,  colorless,  inflammable  liquid  from  the  slow  oxi- 
dation of  alcohol  under  the  influence  of  platinum  black. 

Ac'et-al'de-hyde  (5s'St-ai'de-hid),  re.  Acetic  alde- 
hyde.    See  Aldehyde. 

Ac'et-am'ide  (-am'Id  or  -id),  re.  [Acetyl  +  amide.'] 
{Chem.)  A  white  crysttdline  solid,  from  ammonia  by 
replacement  of  an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  by  acetyl. 

Ac'et-an'1-lide  (as'St-an'i-lId  or  -lid),  re.  [^ce^yl  -}- 
anilide.]  {Med.)  A  compound  of  anQine  with  acetyl, 
used  to  allay  f ever_or^pain  ;  -:-  called  also  antifebrine. 

Ac'e-ta'ri-ous  (as'e-ta'rT-ifs),  a.  [L.  aceiaria,  n.  pi., 
salad,  fr.  acetum  vinegar,  fr.  acere  to  be  sour.''  Used 
in  salads  ;  as,  acetarious  plants. 
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Ae'e-ta-ry  (5s'S-ta-ry),  n.  [L.  acetaria  salad  plants.] 
An  acid  pulp  in  certain  fruits,  as  tlie  pear.  Gretv. 

Ac'6-tate  (-tut),  n.  [L.  ace/ M7ft  vinegar,  fr.  acere  to 
ba  sour.]  (C/iem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  acetic 
acid  with  a  base  or  positive  radical ;  as,  acetate  of  lead, 
aeetate  of  potash. 

Ac'e-ta'ted  (-ta'tgd),  a.    Combined  with  acetic  acid. 

A-ce'tlc  (4-se'tTk  or  i-sSt'Ik ;  277),  a.  [L.  acetum 
vinegar,  fr.  acere  to  be  sour.]  {Chem.)  (o)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  vinegar ;  producing  vmegar ;  as,  acetic  fer- 
mentation. (J)  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  derived 
from,  acetyl,  as  acetic  ether,  acetic  acid.  The  latter  is 
the  acid  to  which  tlie  sour  taste  of  vinegar  is  due. 

A-cet'1-fl-ca'tIon  (A-sSt'T-fl-ka'shiiu),  n.  The  act  of 
making  acetous  or  sour ;  the  process  of  converting,  or  of 
becoming  converted,  into  vinegar. 

A-oefl-fl'er  (a-sSt'I-fi'er),  n.  An  apparatus  for  hasten- 
ing acetiflcation.  Knight. 

A-cet1-ly  (4-sSt1-fi),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Acetified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Acetifying  (-fi'Ing).]  [L.  acetum 
▼inegar  4-  -/y.]    To  convert  into  acid  or  vinegar. 

A-cefl-fy,  V.  i.    To  turn  acid.        Eiicyc.  Dom.  Econ. 

Ac'e-tlm'e-ter  ($s'e-tTm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  acetum  vine- 
gar -\-  -meter :  cf.  F.  acitimctre.'^  An  instrument  lor 
estimating  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  in  vinegar  or  in  any 
liquid  containing  acetic  acid. 

Ao'e-tlm'e-try  (-try),  n.  The  act  or  method  of  ascer- 
taining the  strength  of  vinegar,  or  the  proportion  of 
acetic  acid  contained  in  it.  Ure. 

Ao'e-tln  (Ss'e-tin),  re.  (Cfiem.)  A  combination  of 
acetic  acid  withglycerin.  Brande  &  C. 

Ao'e-tlze  (Ss'e-tiz),  v.  i.    To  acetify,     [if.] 

Ao'e-tom'e-ter  (5s'e-tSm'e-ter),  n.  Same  as  Ace- 
TIMBTEB.  Brande  &  C. 

Ao'e-tone  (5s'e-ton),  n.  [See  Acetic]  {Chem.)  A 
volatile  liquid  consisting  of  three  parts  of  carbon,  six  of 
hydrogen,  and  one  of  oxygen  ;  pyroacetic  spirit,  —  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  certain  acetates,  or  by  the 
destructive  distillation  of  citric  acid,  starch,  sugar,  or 
gum,  with  quicklime. 

t^^  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  number  of  bodies  of 
^muar  constitution,  more  frequently  called  ketones.  See 
Ketone. 

Ao'e-ton'ic  (Ss'l-tSnTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ace- 
tone ;  as,  acetonic  acid,  acetonic  bodies. 

Ao'e-tose' (5s'e-tos'),  a.     Sour  like  vinegar;  acetous. 

Ac'e-tos^-ty  (Ss'e-t5s'i-ty),  n.  [LL.  acetositas.  See 
Aoetods.]    The  quality  of  bemg  acetous  ;  sourness. 

A-Oe'tOOS  (S^se'tSs ;  277),  a.  [L.  acetum  vinegar, 
fr.  acere  to  be  sour.]  1.  Ha™ig  a  sour  taste;  sour; 
aoid.  "An  acetous  spirit."  Boyle.  "A  liquid  of  an 
acetous  kind."    Bp.  Lowth. 

2.  Causing,  or  connected  with,  acetification ;  as,  ace- 
tetts  fermentatioru 

AcolouB  add,  a  name  formerly  given  to  vinegar. 

Ac'e-tyl  (5s'e-til),  re.  [L.  acetum  vinegar  -)-  Gr.  i'Aij 
substance.  See  -iii.]  {Chem.)  A  complex,  hypothetical 
radical,  composed  of  two  parts  of  carbon  to  three  of  hy- 
drogen and  one  Oi  oxygen.     Its  hydroxide  is  acetic  acid. 

A-cet'y-lene  (a^sSt'i-len),  n.  (Chem.)  A  gaseous 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  atoms  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  It  is  a 
colorless  gas,  with  a  peculiar,  unpleasant  odor,  and  is 
often  produced  in  imperfect  combustion  by  a  Bunsen's 
gas-burner,  the  flame  of  which  hac  passed  down  the  tube, 
and  bums  at  the  base ;  —  called  also  ethine.  Watts. 

Ach    I  (ach),  n.      [F.  ache,  L.  apium  parsley.]     A 

Ache  j  name  given  to  several  species  of  plants ;  as, 
amaUage,  wild  celery,  parsley.     \_Obs.']  Holland. 

A-chae'an  (a-ke'an),    la.    \\j.  Achaetis,Achaius ;  Gv. 

A-chalan  (a-ka'yan),  )  'Axaids.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Achaia  in  Greece ;  also,  Grecian.  —  re.  A  native  of 
Achaia ;  a  Greek. 

II  A-char'ne-ment  (a-shar'ne-maN),  re.  [F.]  Savage 
fierceness ;  ferocity. 

Ach'ate  (Sk'at),  n.    An  agate.    [Obs.']  Evelyn. 

A-chate'  (4^kat'),  n.   [F.  achat  purchase.  See  Gates.] 

1.  Purchase ;  bargaining.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  pi.  Provisions.    Same  as  Gates.     [06s.]    Spenser. 
II  Ach'a-tl'na  (Sk'a-ti'na  or  -te'na),  re.    [NL.,  from  Gr. 

axanjs  agate.]  {Zool.)  A  genua  of  land  snails,  often 
large,  common  in  the  warm  parts  of  America  and  Africa. 

A-cha-tOUr'  (a-ka-toor'),  re.  [See  Cater.]  Purveyor ; 
acater.    \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Ache  (ak),  re.  [OE.  ache,  AS.  mce,  ece,  fr.  acan  to 
ache.  See  Ache,  v.  i.]  Continued  pain,  as  distinguished 
from  sudden  twinges,  or  spasmodic  pain.  "  Such  an  ache 
in  my  bones."  Shak. 

^W^  Often  used  in  composition,  as,  a  headache,  an  ear- 
tche,  a  toothacAe. 

Ache  (ak),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ached  (akt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Aching  (ak'ing).]  [OE.  aken,  AS.  acan,  both 
strong  verbs,  AS.  acan,  imp.  oc,  p.  p.  acen,  to  ache; 
perh.  orig.  to  drive,  and  akin  to  agent.]  To  suffer  pain ; 
to  have,  or  be  in,  pain,  or  in  continued  pain ;  to  be  dis- 
tressed. "My  old  bones  acAe."  Shak. 
The  sins  that  In  your  conscience  ache.  Keble. 

A-che'an'  (a-ke'an),  a.  &  re.     See  Ach^an,  Achaian. 

A-ohene'  (a-ken'),  I  re.    [Gr.  d  priv.  +  x""'- 

A-che'ni-um  (a^ke'nl-iim),  )  i/«v  to  gape.]  (Bot.) 
A  small,  dry,  iudehiscent  fruit,  containing  a  single  seed, 
as  in  the  buttercup ;  —  called  a  naked  seed  by  the  earlier 
botanists.    [Written  also  akene  and  achainium.} 

A-che'nl-al  (a-ke'ni-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  an  achene. 

Aeh'e-ron  (ak'^-rSn),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 'Axepui'.]  (Myth.) 
A  river  in  the  Nether  World  or  infernal  regions ;  also, 
the  infernal  regions  themselves.  By  some  of  the  English 
?o«*«  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  flaming  lake  or  gulf.    Shak. 

Aeh'a-ren'tlc  (Sk'e-ron'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
AeheroB  ;  infernal ;  hence,  dismal,  gloomy  ;  moribund. 

A-oUeVa-ble  (^chev'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
Wlu«v9d.  Barrow. 


A-chlev'ance  (&-cheT'ans),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  achevance."] 
Achievement.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

A-chieve'  (S.-chev'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Achieved 
(-ehevd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Achieving  (-chev'lng).]  [OE 
acheven,  OF.  achever,  achiever,  F.  achever,  to  finish ;  h 
(L.  ad)  -(-  OF.  chief,  F.  chef,  end,  head,  fr.  L.  caput 
head.  See  CmEr.]  1.  To  carry  on  to  a  final  close  ;  to 
bring  out  into  a  perfected  state ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  per- 
form ;  — as,  to  achieve  a  feat,  an  exploit,  an  enterprise. 

Supposing  faculties  and  powers  to  be  the  same,  far  more  may 
be  achiei>e(fin  any  line  by  the  aid  of  a  capital,  invigorating  mo- 
tive than  without  it.  /.  Taylor. 

2.  To  obtain,  or  gain,  as  the  result  of  exertion  ;  to  suc- 
ceed in  gaining ;  to  win. 

Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  greatness.       Shak. 
Thou  hast  achieved  our  liberty.  Milton, 

[Obs.,  with  a  material  thing  as  the  aim.] 

Show  all  the  spoils  by  valiant  kings  achieved.      Prior. 
He  hath  achieved  a  maid 
That  paragons  description.  Shak. 

3.  To  finish;  to  kill.     [06s.]  Shak. 
Syn.  —  To  accomplish;  effect;  fulfill;  complete;  exe- 
cute ;  perform ;  realize  ;  obtain.    See  Accomplish. 

A-chleve'ment  (-inent),  re.  [Cf.  F.  uchcveinent,  E. 
Hatchment.]  1.  The  act  of  achieving  or  performing ; 
an  obtaining  by  exertion ;  successful  performance  ;  ac- 
complishment ;  as,  the  achievement  of  his  object. 

2.  A  great  or  heroic  deed  ;  something  accomplished 
by  valor,  boldness,  or  praiseworthy  exertion  ;  a  feat. 

[The  exploits!  of  the  ancient  saints  ...  do  far  surpass  the 

most  famous  acnievements  of  pagan  heroes.  Barrow. 

The  highest  achievements  of  the  human  intellect.     Macaulay. 

3.  (Her. )  An  escutcheon  or  ensign  armorial ;  now 
generally  applied  to  the  funeral  shield  commonly  called 
hatchment.  Cussuns. 

A-chlev'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  achieves ;  a  winner. 

Ach'U-le'an  (Sk'Il-le'an),  a.  Resembling  Achilles, 
the  hero  of  the  Iliad ;  invincible. 

A-Chilles'  ten'don  (a-kTllez  tSn'dOn),  re.  [L.  Achil- 
lis  tendo.']  (Anat.)  The  strong  tendon  formed  of  the 
united  tendons  of  the  large  muscles  in  the  calf  of  the 
leg,  and  inserted  into  the  bone  of  the  heel ;  —  so  called 
from  the  mythological  account  of  Acliilles  being  held  by 
the  heel  when  dipped  in  the  River  Styx. 

A-chilous  (a-kiliis),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -f-  x'uKo^  lip.] 
(Bot.)  Without  a  lip. 

Ach'lng  (ak'ing),  a.  That  aches ;  continuously  pain- 
fuL    See  Ache.  —  Ach'ing-ly,  adv. 

The  aching  heart,  the  aching  head.     Longfellow. 

II  A'chl-O'te  (a'chi-o'ta),  re.  [Sp.  achioie,  fr.  Indian 
achiotl.J  Seeds  of  the  annotto  tree ;  also,  the  coloring 
matter,  annotto. 

A-chlam'y-date  (a-klSmt-dat),  a.  [Gr.  o  priv.  + 
xAajoitis,  -v'Sos,  a  short  cloak.]  (Zool.)  Not  possessing 
a  mantle ;  —  said  of  certain  gastropods. 

Ach'la-myd'e-ous  (5k'la-mid'e-us), a.  (Bot.)  Naked; 
having  no  floral  envelope,  neither  calyx  nor  corolla. 

II  A-ohOll-a  (a-kSni-a),  re.  [NX.,  from  Gr.  axoAi'o ;  a 
priv.  -\-  xoA^  bile.]     (3Ied.)    Deficiency  or  want  of  bile. 

Ach'o-lous  (ak'6-lus),  a.    (Med.)    Lacking  bile. 

Ach'ro-mat'ic  (Sk'r6-mSt1k),  a.  [Gr.  oixpiuiixaTOs  col- 
orless ;  d  priv.  -j-  xP'^t'^a-^  xP'"/'^*''°5>  color :  cf.  F.  achro- 
matique.']  1.  (Opt.)  Free  from  color;  transmitting 
light  without  decomposing  it  into  its  primary  colors. 

2.  (Biol.)  Uncolored;  not  absorbing  color  from  a 
fluid ;  —  said  of  tissue. 

Achromatic  lens  (Opt.),  a  lens  composed  usually  of  two 
separate  lenses,  a  convex  and  a  concave,  of  substances 
having  different  refractive  and  dispersive  powers,  as 
crown  and  flint  glass,  with  the  curvatures  so  adjusted 
that  the  chromatic  aberration  produced  by  the  one  is 
corrected  by  the  other,  and  hght  emerges  from  the 
compound  lens  undecomposed.  —  Achromatic  prism.  See 
Pkism.  —  Achromatic  telescope,  or  microscope,  one  in  which 
the  cliromatic  aberration  is  corrected,  usually  by  means 
of  a  compound  or  achromatic  object  glass,  and  which 
gives  images  free  from  extraneous  color. 

Ach'ro-mat'lc-al-ly  (-I-kal-ly ),  adv.  In  an  achromatic 
manner. 

Ach'ro-ma-tic'i-ty  (-ma-.tis'if-t3r),  re.    Achromatism. 

A-chro'ma-tln  (3^kro'ma-tin),  re.  (Biol.)  Tissue  which 
is  not  stained  by  fluid  dyes.  W.  Flemming. 

A-chro'ma-tism  (-tiz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  achromatisme.l 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  achromatic  ;  as,  the  achro- 
matism of  a  lens  ;  achromaticity.  Nichol. 

A-chro'ma-ti-za'tloil(a-kro'ma-ti-za'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
achromatisation.l    The  act  or  process  of  achromatizing. 

A-chro'ma-tize  (a-kro'm4-tiz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
AcHEOMATizED  (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Acheomatizing 
(-zing).]  [Gr.  a  priv.  +  XP"!^"  color.]  To  deprive  of 
color ;  to  make  achromatic. 

A-chro'ma-top'sy  (-top'sy),  re.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -f  xP"f'<^ 
color  -f  oi//is  sight.]  Color  blindness ;  inability  to  distin- 
guish colors ;  Daltonism. 

A-chron'ic  (a-kronTk),  a.    See  Ackontc. 

Ach'ro-'o-dex'trin  (Sk'ro-S-deks'trTn),  re.  [Gr.  a.xP°°^ 
colorless  -\-  E.  dextrin.l  (Physiol.  Chem.)  Dextrin  Liot 
colorable  by  iodine.     See  Dextrin. 

Ach'ro-OUS  (5k'r6-us),  a.  [Gr.  axpoos  ;  a  priv.  +  XP""' 
color.]     Colorless ;  achromatic. 

A-chylous  (a-kiliSs),  a.  [Gr.  dxuAot  without  juice.] 
(Physiol.)    Without  chyle. 

A-chy'mous  (a-ki'miis),  a.  [Gr.  axv/iios  without 
juice.]     (Physiol.)    Without  chyme. 

II  A-clc'U-la  (a^sik'ii-la),  re. ;  pi.  Acicttlm  (-le).  [L.,  a 
small  needle,  dimin.  of  acus  needle.]  (A^at.  Hist.)  One 
of  the  needlelike  or  bristlelike  spines  or  prickles  of  some 
animals  and  plants ;  also,  a  needlelike  crystal. 

A-ciC'U-lar  (-ler),  a.  Needle-shaped ;  slender  like  a 
needle  or  bristle,  as  some  leaves  or  crystals  ;  also,  having 
sharp  points  like  needles.  —  A-Cio'U-lar-ly,  ndv. 

A-cic'u-late  (a-sTk'ii-lat),  )  a.    (JVat.  Hist.)    (a)  Pnr- 

A-cio'u-la'ted  (-iS-la't'd),  )    nished  with  aciculse.   (6) 


Acicular.     (c)  Marked  with  fine  irregular  streaks  as  it 
scratched  by  a  needle.  Ldndley. 

A-clc'U-11-fonn  (A-sIk'fi-It-f Srm),  a.  [L.  acicula  needle 
-|-  -form.^     Needle-shaped ;  aciciUar. 

A-clc'u-llte  (-lit),  re.  (Min.)  Needle  ore.  Brande  &C. 

Ac'id  (its'id),  a.  [L.  acidus  sour,  fr.  the  root  ak  to 
be  sharp:  cf.  F.  acide.  Cf.  Acute.]  1.  Sour,  sharp,  or 
biting  to  the  taste ;  tart ;  having  the  taste  of  vinegar ; 
as,  acid  fruits  or  liquors.    Also  fig. :  Sour-tempered. 

He  was  stern  and  his  face  as  acid  as  ever.    A.  7'roUope. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  acid  ;  as,  acid  reaction. 

Ac'ld,  re.     1.  A  sour  substance. 

2.  (Chem.)  One  of  a  class  of  compounds,  generally 
but  not  always  distinguished  by  their  sour  taste,  solubil- 
ity in  water,  and  reddening  of  vegetable  blue  or  violet 
colors.  They  are  also  characterized  by  the  power  of 
destroying  the  distinctive  properties  of  alkalies  or  bases, 
combining  with  them  to  form  salts,  at  the  same  time 
losing  their  own  peculiar  properties.  They  all  contain 
hydrogen,  united  with  a  more  negative  element  or  radi- 
cal, either  alone,  or  more  generally  with  oxygen,  and 
take  theii-  names  from  this  negative  element  or  radical. 
Those  which  contain  no  oxygen  are  sometimes  called 
hydracids  in  distinction  from  the  others  wliich  are  called 
oxygen  acids  or  oxacids. 

^W^  In  certain  cases,  sulphur,  selenium,  or  tellurium 
may  take  the  place  of  oxygen,  and  the  corresponding 
compounds  are  called  respectively  su/yAwr  acids  or  sulph- 
acids,  selenium  acids,  or  tellurium  acids.  When  the  hy- 
drogen of  an  acid  is  replaced  by  a  positive  element  or 
radical,  a  salt  is  formed,  and  hence  acids  are  sometimes 
named  as  salts  of  hydrogen ;  as  hydrogen  nitrate  (or  ni- 
tric acid,  hydrogen  sulphate  for  sulphuric  acid,  etc.  In 
the  old  chemistry  the  name  acid  was  applied  to  the  ox- 
ides of  the  negative  or  nonmetaUic  elements,  now  some- 
times called  anhydrides. 

A-cid'lc  (a-sTd'ik),  a.  (Min.)  Containing  a  high  per- 
centage of  silica ;  —  opposed  to  basic. 

Ac'id-U'er-OUS  (Ss'id-ifer-iis),  a.  [L.  acidus  sour  -j- 
-ferov^.'^    Containing  or  yielding  an  acid. 

A-CU'l-H'a-ble  (a^sid'r-fi'4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
acidified,  or  converted  into  an  acid. 

Ac'ld-U'lc  (Ss'td-Tfik),  a.  Producing  acidity;  con- 
verting into  an  acid.  Dana. 

A-cid'i-a-ca'tlon  (a-sTd'T-fl-ka'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  acU 
dijication.']  The  act  or  process  of  acidifying,  or  changing' 
into  an  acid. 

A-cid'1-fi'er  (4-sId'T-fi'er),  re.  (Chem.)  A  simple  or 
compound  principle,  whose  presence  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce acidity,  as  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  etc. 

A-cid'1-fy  (-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Acidified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Acidifying  (-fi'ing).]  [L.  acidus  sour, 
acid  +  -fy :  cf .  F.  acidifier.  ]  1.  To  make  acid ;  to  con- 
vert into  an  acid  ;  as,  to  acidify  sugar. 

2.  To  sour  ;  to  imbitter. 

His  thin  existence  all  ctcidified  into  rage.        Carlyle. 

Ac'ld-lm'e-ter  (Ss'Td-Tm'e-ter),  re.  [L.  acidus  acid  + 
■meter.'}  (Chem.)  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  acids.  Ure. 

Ac'ld-im'e-try  (-Tm'e-try),  re.  [L.  acidus  acid  -f 
-metry.2  (Chem.)  The  measurement  of  the  strength  of 
acids,  especially  by  a  chemical  process  based  on  the  law 
of  chemical  combinations,  or  the  fact  that,  to  produce  a 
complete  reaction,  a  certain  definite  weight  of  reagent  is 
required.  —  Ac'id-i-met'rlc-al  (-T-met'ri-kal),  a. 

A-cld'1-ty  (4-sid'I-ty),  re.  [L.  aciditas,  f r.  acidus  :  cf. 
F.  acidiie.  See  Acid.]  The  quality  of  being  sour ;  sour- 
ness ;  tartness ;  sharpness  to  the  taste ;  as,  the  acidify 
of  lemon  juice. 

Ac'id-ly  (Sstd-iy),  adv.    Sourly ;  tartly. 

Ac'id-ness  (Ss'id-nSs),  re.    Acidity ;  sourness. 

A-cid'U-late  (a-sId'iS-lat),  v.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Acrotr- 
LATED  (-la'tSd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Acidulating  (-ting).] 
[Cf.  F.  aciduler.  See  Acidulous.]  To  make  sour  or  acid 
in  a  moderate  degree ;  to  sour  somewhat.         Arbuthnot. 

A-cid'a-lent  (-lent),  a.  Having  an  acid  quality ;  sour  ,• 
acidulous.     "  With  anxious,  actrf«?en<  face."        Carlyle. 

A-cld'u-lOUS  (-Ills),  a.  [L.  acidulus,  dim.  of  acidus. 
See  Acid.]  Slightly.sour  ;  sub-acid ;  sourish ;  as,  an  acid' 
ulcus  tincture.  E.  Burke. 

Acidulous  mineral  wattus,  such  as  contain  carbonic  an- 
hydride. 

Ac'i-er-age  (Ssl-er-aj),  re.  [F.  acierage,  fr.  acier 
steel.]  The  process  of  coating  the  surface  of  a  metal 
plate  (as  a  stereotype  plate)  with  steeUike  iron  by  means 
of  voltaic  electricity  ;  steeling. 

Ac'1-form  (Ss'i-fSrm),  a.  [L.  acus  needle  -|-  -form.'] 
Shaped  like  a  needle. 

Ac'1-na'ceous  (as'T-na'shiis),  a.  [L.  acinus  a  grape, 
grapestone.]  (Bot. )  Containing  seeds  or  stones  of  grapes, 
or  grains  like  them. 

II  A-cin'a-ces  (a-sIn'S^sez,  a-kTn'4-kez),  re.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  aKii'dKi)?.]    (^ree.  Hist.)    A  short  sword  or  saber. 

Ao'i-nac'l-form  (as'T  nas'T- 
fSrni),  a.  [L.  acinaces  a  short 
sword  +  -form :  cf.  F.  acinaci- 
forme.-]  (.Bo;!.)  Scimeter-shaped  ;  Acinacilorm. 

as,  an  acinacxform  leaf. 

II  Ac'i-ne'si-a  (Ss'i-ne'sT-4),  re.  (Med.)  Same  as  Aki- 
nesia. 

II  Ac'i-ne'tae  (Ss'T-ne'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  axiiT)- 
Tos  immovable.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of  suctorial  Infusoria, 
which  in  the  adult  stage  are  stationary.     See  Suctoma. 

Ac'i-net'i-form  (-nSt'T-fSrm),  a.  [Acinetm  -f  -form."] 
(Zool.)  Resembling  the  Acinets. 

A-cln'l-lonn  (a-sTn'i-f8rm),  a.  [L.  acinus  a  grape, 
gi'apestone  -\-  -form  ;  cf.  F.  aciniforme.']  1.  Having  the 
form  of  a  cluster  of  grapes ;  clustered  like  gr.apes. 

2.  Full  of  small  kernels  like  a  grape. 

Ac'i-nose'  (as'T-nos'),  I  a.      [L.  acinosus,    fr.   acinut 

Ac'1-nous  (as'T-niis),  (  grapestone.]  Consisting  of 
acini,  or  minute  granular  concretions ;  as,  acinose  or  oct- 
nous  glands.  Kirwan. 
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ACINUS 

II  Acl-nns  (Ssl-nus),  n.  ;  pi.  Acini  (-nl).  [L.,  grape, 
grapestone.]  1.  {Bot.)  (a)  One  of  the  small  grains  or 
drupelets  whicli  make  up  some  kinds  of  fruit,  as  the 
blackberry,  raspberry,  etc.     (6)  A  grapestone. 

2.  [Anat.)  One  of  the  granular  masses  which  consti- 
tute a  racemose  or  compound  gland,  as  the  pancreas ;  also, 
one  of  the  saccular  recesses  in  the  lobules  of  a  racemose 
gland.  Quain. 

II  Ac'i-pen'ser  (5s'T-pen'ser),  n,  [L.,  the  name  of  a 
fish.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  genus  cf  ganoid  fishes,  including  the  stur- 
geons, liaving  tlie  body  armed  with  bony  scales,  and  the 
mouth  on  tlie  under  side  of  the  head.     See  Stueoeon. 

Ao'1-nr'gy  (Ss'I-Qr'jj^),  n.  [Gr.  dicis  a  point  +  epyox 
work.]     Operative  surgery. 

Ac-know'  (Sk-no'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  a-  +  know  ;  AS.  on- 
cna.wan.'\  1.  To  recognize.  [06*.]  "You  will  not  be 
acknown^  sir."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  acknowledge  ;  to  confess.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

To  be  acknown  (often  with  of  or  ora),toacknowledge;  to 
confess.    [Obs.] 

We  say  of  a  stubborn  body  that  Btandeth  still  in  the  denying 
of  his  fault,  This  ma.i  will  not  acknowledge  his  fault,  or,  Ue 
will  not  be  ack-noicn  of  his  fault.  Sir  T.  More. 

Ac-knowl'edge  (5k-u(51'Sj),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ac- 
knowledged (-5jd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Acknowledgino 
(-ej-Tng).]  [Prob.  fr.  pref.  a-  -{-  the  verb  knowledge.  See 
Knowledge,  and  cf.  Acknow]  1.  To  own  or  admit  the 
knowledge  of ;  to  recognize  as  a  fact  or  truth  ;  to  declare 
one's  belief  in  ;  as,  to  acknoivledge  the  being  of  a  God. 
I  achnowledge  my  transgressions.  Ps.  li.  3, 

For  ends  generally  achnowledyed  to  be  good.    Macaulay. 

2.  To  own  or  recognize  in  a  particular  character  or  re- 
lationsliip  ;  to  admit  the  claims  or  authority  of ;  to  give 
recognition  to. 

In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him.       Prov.  iii.  6. 
By  my  soul,  I  *11  ne'er  acknowledge  thee.  Shak. 

3.  To  own  witli  gratitude  or  as  a  benefit  or  an  obli- 
gation ;  as,  to  acknowledge  a  favor,  the  receipt  of  a  letter. 

They  his  gifts  acknowledged  none.  Milton. 

4.  To  own  as  genuine  ;  to  assent  to,  as  a  legal  instru- 
ment, to  give  it  validity  ;  to  avow  or  admit  in  legal  form ; 
as,  to  acknowledge  a  deed. 

Syn,  — Toavow;  proclaim;  recognize;  own;  admit; 
allow ;  concede ;  confess.  —  Acknowledge,  Recognize. 
Acknowledge  is  opposed  to  keep  back,  or  conceal,  and  sup- 
poses that  sometnmg  had  been  previously  known  to  us 
(though  perhaps  not  to  others;  wliicli  we  now  feel  bomid 
to  lay  open  or  make  public.  Thus,  a,  ma.n  acknowledges 
a  secret  marriage ;  one  who  has  done  wrong  acknowledges 
his  fault ;  an  autlior  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  those 
who  have  aided  him;  we  acknowledge  our  ignorance. 
Recognize  supposes  that  we  have  either  forgotten  or  not 
had  the  evidence  of  a  tiling  distinctly  before  our  minds, 
but  tliat  now  we  know  it  (as  it  were)  anew,  or  receive  and 
admit  it  on  the  ground  of  tlie  evidence  it  brings.  Thus, 
we  recognize  a  friend  after  a  long  absence.  We  recognize 
facts,  principles,  trutlis,  etc.,  when  their  evidence  is 
brought  up  fresh  to  the  mind  ;  as,  bad  men  usually  recog- 
nize the  providence  of  God  in  seasons  of  danger.  A 
foreign  minister,  consul,  or  agent  of  any  kind,  is  recog- 
nized on  the  ground  of  liis  producing  satisfactory  creden- 
tials.   See  also  Confess. 

Ac-knowl'edged-ly  (-Sjd-lJ^),  adv.     Confessedly. 

Ac-knowl'edg-er  (-gj-er),  n.    One  who  acknowledges. 

Ac-kuowl'edg-ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  ac- 
knowledging ;  admission  ;  avowal ;  owning  ;  confession. 
"  An  acknowledgment  of  fault."  Froude. 

2.  The  act  of  owning  or  recognizing  in  a  particular 
character  or  relationship ;  recognition  as  regards  the 
existence,  authority,  truth,  or  genuineness. 

Immediately  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Christian  faith, 
the  eunuch  was  baptized  by  Philip.  Hooker. 

3.  The  owning  of  a  benefit  received ;  courteous  recog- 
nition ;   expression  of  thanks.  Shak. 

4.  Sometliing  given  or  done  in  return  for  a  favor, 
message,  etc.  Smollett. 

5.  A  declaration  or  avowal  of  one's  own  act,  to  give  it 
legal  validity  ;  as,  the  acknowledgment  of  a  deed  before 
a  proper  officer.  Also,  the  certificate  of  the  officer  attest- 
ing such  declaration. 

Acknowledgment  money,  in  some  parts  of  England,  a 
sum  paid  by  copyhold  tenants,  on  the  death  of  their  land- 
lords, as  an  acknowledgment  of  their  new  lords.    Cowell. 

Syn.  —  Confession;  concession;  recognition;  admis- 
sion; avowal;  recognizance. 

A-cUn'lo  (a-klTn'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -\-  /cAiVeiv  to  in- 
cline.] {Physics)  Without  inclination  or  dipping ;  — 
said  of  the  imaginary  line  near  the  earth's  equator  on 
which  the  magnetic  needle  balances  itself  horizontally, 
having  no  dip.  The  aclinic  line  is  also  termed  the  mag- 
netic equator.  Prof.  August. 

Ac'me  (ak'me),  n.  [Gr.  aKixiq  point,  top.].  1.  The 
top  or  highest  point ;  the  culmination. 

The  very  acme  and  pitch  of  life  for  epic  poetry.    Pope. 

The  moment  when  a  certain  power  reaches  the  acme  of  its 
supremacy.  /.  Taylor. 

2.  {Med.)    The  crisis  or  height  of  a  disease. 

3.  Mature  age  ;  full  bloom  of  life.  B.  Jonson. 
Ac'ne   (Sk'ne),  n.      [NL.,  prob.  a  corruption  of  Gr. 

ix/iiiy.]  {3Ied. )  A  pustidar  affection  of  the  skin,  due  to 
changes  in  the  sebaceous  glands. 

Ac-no'dal  (ak-no'dal),  a.     Pertaining  to  acnodes. 

Ac'node  (ak'nod),  n.  [L.  aciis  needle  +  E.  node."] 
{Geom.)  An  isolated  point  not  upon  a  curve,  but  whose 
coordinates  satisfy  the  equation  of  the  curve  so  that  it 
is  considered  as  belonging  to  tlie  curve. 

A-COCk' (a-kok'),  ait;.  [Pref.  a- -f- coei.]  In  a  cocked 
or  turned  up  fashion. 

A-COCk'bill'  (-biP),  adv.  [Prefix  a-  -f  cock  -f-  bill ;  with 
bills  cocked  up.]  {Naut.)  (a)  Hanging  at  the  cathead, 
ready  to  let  go,  as  an  anchor.  (6)  Topped  up ;  having 
one  yardann  higher  than  tlie  other. 

A-COld'  (a-kold')  a.  [Prob.  p.  p.  of  OE.  acolen  to  grow 
cold  or  cool,  AS.  acolian  to  grow  cold  ;    pref.  d-  (cf. 
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Goth,  us-,  Ger.  er-,  orig.  meaning  out)  -\-  colian  to  cool. 
See  Cool.]  Cold.    [06*.]    "Poor  Tom 's  acoZd."   Shak. 

Ac'0-log'lc  (5k'o-loj'ik),  a.    Pertaining  to  acology. 

A-OOl'O-gy  (a-kSl'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  a/cos  remedy  -j-  -logy.^ 
Materia  medica  ;  the  science  of  remedies. 

A-col'O-thlst  (a-kbl'o-thist),  n.    See  Acolythist. 

Ac'0-lyc'tine  (Sk'o-lTk'tTn  or -ten),  n.  [From  the 
name  of  the  plant.]  {Chem.)  An  organic  base,  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder,  obtained  from  Aconituni  lycoc- 
tonum.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Ac'O-lyte  (Sk'o-lit),  re.  [LL.  acolythus,  acoluthus, 
Gr.   axoAoufloE    following,    attending :    cf,    F.   acolyte.'] 

1.  {Eccl.)  One  who  has  received  the  highest  of  the 
four  minor  orders  in  the  Catholic  church,  being  ordained 
to  carry  the  wine  and  water  and  the  lights  at  the  Mass. 

2.  One  who  attends  ;  an  assistant.  "  With  such  chiefs, 
and  vritli  James  and  John  as  acolytes."  Motley. 

Ac'0-lyth  (-ITth),  n.    Same  as  Acolytb. 

A-col'y-thist  (a-kol'i-thlst),  re.    An  acolyte.    [Obs.'] 

A-con'dy-lose'   (a-kon'dl-los'),  I  a.    [Gr.  a  priv.  + 

A-COn'dy-lous  (4-kon'dT-liis),  ]  kov&vKo^  joint.] 
{Nat.  Hist. )  Being  witliout  joints ;  jointless. 

Ac'o-nl'tal  (Sk'6-m'tal),  a.    Of  the  nature  of  aconite. 

Ac'0-nlte  (ak'o-ult),  n.  [L.  aconitum,  Gr.  o.k6vitov  : 
cf.  F.  aconit.]  1.  {Bot.)  The  herb  wolfsbane,  or 
monkshood  ;  —  applied  to  any  plant  of  the  genus  Aco- 
nitum (tribe  Hellebore),  aU  the  species  of  which  are 
poisonous. 

2.  An  extract  or  tincture  obtained  from  Aconitum 
napellus,  used  as  a  poison  and  medicinally. 

Winter  aconite,  a  plant  (Eranihis  hyemalis)  allied  to  the 
aconites. 

II  Ac'0-nl'tl-a  (Sk'o-nishl-i),  n.  {Chem.)  Same  as 
AcoNrriNE. 

Ac'0-nlt'lc  (-nittk),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  aconite. 

A-COn'i-tlne  (^-kSnt-tin  o»--teu),  re.  {Chem.)  An  in- 
tensely poisonous  alkaloid,  extracted  from  aconite. 

II  Ac'O-ni'tum  (5k'6-ni'tiim),  re.  [L.  See  Aconite.] 
The  poisonous  herb  aconite  ;  also,  an  extract  from  it. 
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strong 
As  aconitum  or  rash  gunpowder. 


Shak. 


II  A-COn'tl-a  (a-k5n'shT-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  aKov- 
Tiof  a  little  dart.]  {Zo'dl.) 
Tlireadlike  defensive  organs, 
composed  largely  of  nettling 
cells  {cnidm),  thrown  out  of 
the  mouth  or  special  pores 
of  certain  Actiniae  when  irri- 
tated. 

II  A-con'ti-as  (a^kSn'tl-Ss), 

re.     [NL.,  from  Gr.  aKoi'Tt'as, 

fr.  aKuf,  dim.  aKovnov  dart.]      '~^^ 

{Zo'dl.)    Anciently,   a  snake,  rrj<g<^ 

called  dart  snake;  now,  one  Wl,,^^^       " 

of  a  genus  of  reptiles  closely  ' 

aUied  to  the  lizards.  gea  Anemone   (Sagartia 

A-COp'lC  (a-koplk),  a.  [Gr.  abyssicola),  of  the  Atlantic 
a  priv.  -4-  (coiros  striking,  coast,  about  natural  size, 
weariness,  KoTrreiv  to  strike.]  ?'><'","°S/ome  of  the  Acontm 
/Tir  J  \      T>  T      •  •  (as  at  a  a)  protruding  from 

{Med.)     Rehevmg  weariness ;  pores  in  the  sides, 
restorative.  Buchanan. 

A'com  (aTsiim),  re.  [AS.  secern,  fr.  seeer  field,  acre ; 
akin  to  D.  aker  acorn,  Ger.  ecker,  Icel. 
akarn,  Dan.  agem,  Goth,  akrun  fruit, 
alcrs  field  ;  —  orig.  fruit  of  the  field.  See 
AcEE.]  1.  Tlie  fruit  of  the  oak,  being 
an  oval  nut  growing  m  a  woody  cup  or 
cupule. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  cone-shaped  piece  of 
wood  on  the  point  of  the  spindle  above 
the  vane,  on  the  mast-head. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Acoen-shell. 
A'com  cup  (kup).    The  involucre  or 

cup  in  which  the  acorn  is  fixed. 

A'comed  (aTiiimd),  a.  1.  Furnished 
or  loaded  with  acorns. 

2.  Fed  or  filled  with  acorns.     [Jf.] 

A'com-shell'  (a'kum-shel'),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the 
sessile  cirripeds  ;  a  barnacle  of  the  genus  Balanus.  See 
Baenacle. 

A-cos'mlsiIl  (a-koz'miz'm),  re.  [Gr.  a  priv.  +  Kdcr;u,o! 
world.]  A  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  universe  as 
distinct  from  God. 

A-COS'mist  (-mist),  re.  [See  Acosmism.]  One  who 
denies  the  existence  of  the  universe,  or  of  a  universe  as 
distinct  from  God.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

A-COt'y-le'don  (a-kotl-le'diin ;  277),  re.  [Gr.  a.  priv. 
+  KoroKr^huiv  anything  cuji-shaped.  See  Cotyledon.] 
{Bot.)  A  plant  which  has  no  cotyledons,  as  the  dodder 
and  all  flowerless  plants. 

A-COt'y-led'on-OUS  (-led'iin-us ;  277),  a.  Having  no 
seed  lobes,  as  the  dodder  ;  also  applied  to  plants  which 
have  no  true  seeds,  as  ferns,  mosses,  etc. 

A-COU'chy  (a-koo'she),  re.  [F.  acouchi,  from  the  na- 
tive name  in  Guiana.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  small  species  of  agouti 
{Dasyprocta  acouchy).  _ 

A-COU'me-ter  (a-kou'me-ter  or  -koo'-),  re.  [Gr.  aicou'eii/ 
to  hear  -f  -meter.]  {Physics)  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Hard. 

A-COU'me-try  (-try),  re.  [Gr.  oLKowLv  to  hear  -f  -me- 
try.]    The  measuring  of  the  power  or  extent  of  hearing. 

A-COUS'tiC  (a-kous'tik  or  a-koos'- ;  277),  a.  [F.  acous- 
tique,  Gr.  <1koiiotik6s  relating  to  hearing,  fr.  aKovetv  to 
hear.]  Pertaining  to  the  sense  of  hearmg,  the  organs  of 
hearing,  or  the  science  of  sounds  ;  auditory. 

Acoustic  duct,  the  auditory  duct,  or  external  passage  of 
the  ear.  —Acoustic  telegraph,  a  telegraph  makmg  audible 
signals  •  a  telephone.  —  Acoustic  vessels,  brazen  tubes  or 
vessels '  shaped  like  a  bell,  used  in  ancient  theaters  to 
propel  the  voices  of  the  actors,  so  as  to  render  them  audi- 
ble to  a  great  distance. 

A-COUS'tlC,  re.     A  medicine  or  agent  to  assist  hearing. 

A-COUS'Uc-al  (-tt-kol),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  acoustics. 


A-COUS'tiO-al-ly  (a^kous'tl-kal-lj^  or  4-koos'-),  arfv.  In 
relation  to  sound  or  to  hearing.  TyndalL 

Ac'ous-ti'cian  (ak'ous-tTsh'an  or  Sk'66s-tTsh'an),  ?i. 
One  versed  in  acoustics.  Tyndall. 

A-cous'tiC8(a-kous'tiks  or  a-koos'-;  277),  re.  [Names 
of  sciences  in  -ics,  as,  acoustics,  mathematics,  etc.,  are 
usually  treated  as  singular.  See  -ics.]  (Physics)  The 
science  of  sounds,  teaching  their  nature,  phenomena,  and 
laws. 

Acovstics,  then,  or  the  science  of  sound,  is  a  very  considerable 
branch  of  physics.  Sir  J.  Herachel. 

(J^""  This  science  is,  by  some  writers,  divided  into  dio- 
coustics,  which  explains  the  properties  of  sounds  coming 
directly  from  the  sonorous  body  to  the  ear ;  and  cata- 
coustics,  which  treats  of  reflected  sounds  or  echoes. 

Ac-quaint'  (ak-kwanf),  a.  [OF.  acoint.  See  Ac- 
quaint, V.  i,]     Acquainted.     [Obs.  or  Archaic] 

Ac-quaint',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Acquainted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Acquainting.]  [OE.  aqueinten,  acointen,  OF. 
acointier,  'LL.  adcognitare,  fr.  L.  ad  -\-  cognitus,  p.  p.  of 
cognoscere  to  know ;  con-  +  noscere  to  know.  See 
QuAnn.',  Know.]  1.  To  furnish  or  give  experimental 
knowledge  of ;  to  make  (one)  to  know ;  to  make  familiar ; 

—  followed  by  with. 

Before  a  man  can  speak  on  any  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  be 

acquainted  with  it.  Loche. 

A  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.  Isa.  liiL  8. 

2.  To  communicato  notice  to ;  to  inform  ;  to  make 
cognizant ;  —  followed  by  with  (formerly,  also,  by  of),  or 
by  that,  introducing  the  intelligence ;  as,  to  acqiMitit  a 
friend  with  the  particulars  of  an  act. 

Acquaint  her  here  of  my  son  Paris'  love.  Shak. 

I  must  acnnaint  you  that  I  have  received 

New  dated  letters  from  Northumberland.  Shsl.. 

3.  To  familiarize ;  to  accustom.     [06*.]  Evelyn 
To  be  acquainted  with,  to  be  possessed  of  personal  knowl- 
edge of ;  to  be  cognizant  of :  to  be  more  or  less  familiar 
with  ;  to  be  on  terms  of  social  intercourse  with. 

Syn.— To  inform;  apprise;  communicate;  advise. 

Ac-quaint'a-ble  (-kwant'a^b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  acointaUe.'] 
Easy  to  be  acquainted  witli ;  affable.   [Obs.]  Bom.  of  R. 

Ac-quaint'ance  (-ons),  re.  [OE.  aqueintance,  OF. 
acointance,ii\  acointier.  See  Acquaint.]  1.  A  state  of 
being  acquainted,  or  of  having  intimate,  or  more  than 
slight  or  superficial,  knowledge ;  personal  knowledge 
gained  by  intercourse  short  of  that  of  friendship  or  in- 
timacy ;  as,  I  linow  the  man,  but  have  no  acquaintance 
with  him. 

Contract  no  friendship,  or  even  acquaintance,  with  a  guileful 
man.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

2.  A  person  or  persons  with  whom  one  is  acquainted. 

Mine  acquaintance  are  verily  estranged  from  me.  Job  six.  13. 
Montgomery  was  on  old  acquaintance  of  Ferguson.    Macaulay, 

^ff^  In  this  sense  the  collective  term  acquaintance  was 
formerly  both  singular  and  plural,  but  it  is  now  commonly 
singular,  and  has  tlie  regular  plural  acquaintances. 

To  be  of  acquaintance,  to  be  intimate.  —  To  take  ac- 
quaintance of  or  with,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of.  [Obt.] 

Syn.  — Familiarity ;  intimacy;  fellowship;  knowledge. 

—  Acquaintance,  Famillaeity,  Intimacy.  These  words 
mark  ditterent  degrees  of  closeness  in  social  intercourse. 
Acquaintance  arises  from  occasional  intercourse  ;  as,  our 
acquaintance  has  been  a  brief  one.  We  can  speak  of  a 
slighter  an  intimate  acquaintance.  Familiarity  is  the 
result  of  continued  acquaintance.  It  springs  from  per- 
sons, being  frequently  together,  .so  as  to  wear  oft  all  re- 
straint and  reserve  ;  as,  the  familiarity  of  old  compan- 
ions. Intimacy  is  the  result  of  close  connection,  and  the 
freest  interchange  of  thought ;  as,  the  intimacy  of  estab- 
lished friendship. 

Our  admiration  of  a  famous  man  lessens  upon  our  nearer  oo- 
quaiiitance  with  him.  Addison. 

We  contract  at  last  such  &  familiarity  with  them  as  makes  it 
difficult  and  irksome  for  us  to  call  off  our  minds.        Atlerbury. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  confine  our  friendships  and  intimacies  to 
men  of  virtue.  Sogers. 

Ac-qnainfauce-shlp,  re.  A  state  of  being  acquainted ; 
acquaintance.  Southey. 

Ac-qualnt'ant  (-ant),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  acointant,  p.  pr.] 
An  acqu£untance.     [P.]  SwM, 

Ac-quaint'ed,  a.  Personally  knovm ;  familiar.  See 
To  be  acgxtainted  with,  under  Acquaint,  v.  t. 

Ac-quaint'ed-ness,  re.  State  of  bemg  acquainted; 
degree  of  acquaintance.     [E.]  Boyle. 

Ac-quest'  (Sk-kwesf),  re.  [OF.  aquest,  F.  acquet,  fr. 
LL.  acquestum,  acquisUum,  forL.  acquisltum,  p.  p.  (used 
substantively)  of  acquirere  to  acquire.     See  Acquire.] 

1.  Acquisition;  the  thing  gained.     [E.]  Bacon. 

2.  (Law)  Property  acquired  by  purchase,  gift,  or  oth- 
erwise than  by  inlieritance.  Bouvier. 

Ac'qui-esce'  (ak'kwi-Ss'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ac- 
quiesced (-est') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Acquiescing  (-es'sing).] 
[L.  acquiescere ;  ad  -f-  quiescere  to  be  quiet,  fr.  quies 
rest :  cf.  F.  acquiescer.  See  Quiet.]  1.  To  rest  satis- 
fled,  or  apparently  satisfied,  or  to  rest  without  opposi- 
tion and  discontent  (usually  implying  previous  oppo- 
sition or  discontent) ;  to  accept  or  consent  by  silence 
or  by  omittmg  to  object ;— followed  by  in,  formerly 
also  by  with  and  to. 

They  were  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  a  government  which 
they  did  not  regard  as  just.  De  Quincey. 

2.  To  concur  upon  conviction;  as,  to  acquiesce  in  an 
opinion  ;  to  assent  to  ;  usually,  to  concur,  not  heartily^ 
but  so  far  as  to  forbear  opposition. 

Syn.— To  submit;  comply;  yield;  assent;  agree: 
consent ;  accede ;  concur ;  conform ;  accept  tacitly. 

Ac'qui-es'cence  (-es'sens),  re.     [Cf.  F.  acquiescence.'] 

1.  A  silent  or  passive  assent  or  submission,  or  a  sub- 
mission with  apparent  content ;  —  distinguished  from 
avowed  consent  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  from 
opposition  or  open  discontent ;  quiet  satisfaction. 

2.  (Crim.  Law)  (a)  Submission  to  an  injury  by  the 
party  injured.  (6)  Tacit  concurrence  in  the  action  of 
^°*^er.  Wharton. 


ale,  senate,   care,    am,    arm,   ask,   finol,   ^U;     eve,   event,   find,   fern,   recent;     ice,    idea,   ill;     old,   obey,    orb,   odd; 
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Ac'Qul-es'cen-cy  (i£k'kwI-Ss'sen-sy),  n.    The  quality 

<jf  being  acquiescent ;  acquiescence. 

Ac'qul-es'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  acquiescens,  -centis,  p. 
pr.]  Resting  satisfied  or  submissive  ;  disposed  tacitly  to 
submit ;  .issentive  ;  as,  an  acquiescent  policy. 

Ac'qul-es'cent-ly,  adv.     in  an  acquiescent  manner. 

Ac-qul'et  (Sk-kwI'St),  V.  t.  [LL.  acquietare  ;  L.  ad  -f 
^liiies  rest.    See  Quiet  and  cf.  Acqott.]    To  quiet.  [06.S.] 

Acmiet  his  mind  from  stirring  you  ugaiust  your  own  iiencc. 

Sir  A.  Sherky. 

Ac-qulr'a-bll'1-ty  (Sk-kwIr'a-btl'I-t^),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  aoquimbk- ;  attainableness.     [A*.]  Palcy. 

Ac-qulr'a-ble  (ak-kwii'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
acquired. 

Ac-qulre'  ($k-kwlr'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Acquired 
(-kwird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  AcQumiNG  (-kwlr'ing).]  [L.  iw- 
■guirere,  acyuhitum  ;  ad  +  quaerere  to  seek  for.  In  OE. 
was  a  verb  aquercn,  fr.  the  same,  through  OF.  aquerre. 
See  Quest.]  To  gain,  usually  by  one's  ovm  exertions  ; 
to  get  as  one's  own  ;  as,  to  acquire  a  title,  riches,  knowl- 
edge, skill,  good  or  bad  habits. 

No  virtue  is  acquired  in  an  instant,  but  step  by  step.  Barrow. 

Descent  is  the  title  whereby  a  man,  on  the  death  of  his  ances- 
tor, acquires  his  estate,  by  right  o£  represeutation,  asjiis  lieir  at 


law.     '  '      "  Blackstone, 

Syn.  — To  obtain;  gain;  attain;  procure;  win;  earn; 
secure.    See  Obtain. 

Ac-qolre'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  acquiring,  or 
that  which  is  acquired  ;  attainment.  "  Rules  for  the 
acquirement  of  a  taste."  Addison. 

His  acquirements  by  industry  were  .  .  .  enriched  and  en- 
larged by  many  ex'cellent  endowments  of  nature.       Hayward. 

Syn.— Acquisition,  AcQuniEMENT.  Acquirement  is  used 
in  opposition  to  a  natural  gilt  or  talent ;  as,  eloquence,  and 
skill  in  music  and  painting,  are  acrmiremenls ;  genius  is 
the  gift  or  endowment  of  nature.  It  denotes  especially 
personal  attainments,  iu  opposition  to  material  or  exter- 
nal things  gained,  which  are  more  usually  called  acquisi- 
tions; but  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

Ac-qnir'er  (5k-ln\-ir'er),  n.    A  person  who  acquires. 

Ac-qulr'y  (-y),  "•    Acquirement.     [06«.]        Barrow. 

Ac'qul-slte  (iiktwi-zTt),  a.  [L.  acqitisitiis,  p.  p.  of  ac- 
quirere.     See  AcQumE.]     Acquired.     [06*.]         Burton. 

Ac'qul-Si'tion  (Sk'kwI-zTsli'iln),  n.  [L.  acquisitio,  fr. 
acquirere :  cf.  F.  acquisition.  See  Acquiee.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  acquiring. 

The  acquisition  or  loss  of  a  province.       Macavlay. 

2.  The  thing  acquired  or  gained ;  an  acquirement ;  a 
gain;  as,  learrung  is  an  acquisition. 

Syn.  —  See  Acquirement. 

Ac-quls'i-tlve  (Sk-kwTz'I-tiv),  a.   1.  Acquired.  [OJs.] 

He  died  not  in  his  acquisitive,  but  in  his  native  soil.     Wotton. 

2.  Able  or  disposed  to  make  acquisitions ;  acquiring  ; 
«s,  an  acquisitive  person  or  disposition. 

Ac-quis'i-tive-ly,  adv.   In  the  way  of  acquisition. 

Ac-qilis'l-tive-nes3,  M.  1.  The  quality  of  being  acquisi- 
tive ;  propensity  to  acquire  property ;  desire  of  possession. 

2.  (Phren.)  The  faculty  to  which  the  phrenologists 
attribute  the  desire  of  acquiring  and  possessing.    Combe. 

Ac-quis'i-tOr  (Sk-kwiz'T-ter),  n.     One  who  acquires. 

Ac-quist' (Sk-kwisf),  «.  [Cf.  Acquest.]  Acquisition; 
gain.  3Iilton. 

Ac-qnit'{Sk-kwit'),p.^.  Acquitted;  set  free;  rid  of. 
[Archaic'^  Shak. 

Ac-qiUt',  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Acquitted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Acquitting.]  [OE.  aquilen,  OF.  aquiter,F.  acquiiter; 
h  (L.  ad)  -\-  OF.  quiter,  F.  quitter,  to  quit.  See  Quit,  and 
cf .  Acquiet.]  1.  To  discharge,  as  a  claim  or  debt ;  to 
clear  oil ;  to  pay  off ;  to  requite. 

A  responsibility  that  can  never  be  absolutely  acquitted. 

I.  Taylor. 

2.  To  pay  for  ;  to  atone  for.     [OJ.S.]  Shak. 

3.  To  set  free,  release  or  discharge  from  an  obligation, 
duty,  liability,  burden,  or  from  an  accusation  or  charge  ; 
— now  followed  by  of  before  the  charge,  formerly  by 
Jrom ;  as,  the  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner ;  we  acquit  a 
man  of  evil  intentions. 

4.  ReiJexively :  (a)  To  clear  one's  self.  Shak.  (5) 
To  bear  or  conduct  one's  self ;  to  perform  one's  part ;  as, 
the  soldier  acquitted  himself  well  in  battle ;  the  orator 
acquitted  himself  very  poorly. 

Syn.  — To  absolve;  clear;  exonerate;  exculpate ;  re- 
lease ;  discharge.    See  Absolve. 

Ac-quit'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  aquitement.']  Ac- 
quittal.    [Obs.']  Milton. 

Ac-quit'tal  (-tal),  n.  1.  The  act  of  acquitting ;  dis- 
charge from  debt  or  obligation ;  acquittance. 

2.  (Law)  A  setting  free,  or  deliverance  from  the 
charge  of  an  offense,  by  verdict  of  a  jury  or  sentence  of 
a  court.  Bouvier. 

Ac-qult'tance  (-tons),  n.  [OF.  aquitance,  fr.  aquiter. 
See  Acquit.]  1.  The  clearing  off  of  debt  or  obligation  ; 
a  release  or  discharge  from  debt  or  other  liability. 

2.  A  writing  which  is  evidence  of  a  discharge ;  a  re- 
ceipt in  full,  which  bars  a  further  demand. 

You  can  produce  acquittances 
For  such  a  sum,  from  special  officers.  SJiak. 

Ac-quit'tance,  v.  t.    To  acquit.    [06«.]  Shak. 

Ac-quit'ter  (-ter),  n.    One  who  acquits  or  releases. 

II  A-cra'ni-a  (a-kra'ni-a),  n.  [Nl.,  from  Gr.  a  priv.  + 
Kpai'ioi'  skull.]  1.  {Physiol.)  Partial  or  total  absence  of 
the  skuU. 

2.  pi.  {Zool.)  The  lowest  group  of  Vertebrata,  in- 
cluding the  amphioxus,  in  which  no  skull  exists. 

A-cra'nl-al  (-n\),  a.     Wanting  a  skull. 

A-crase' )  (4-kraz'),  v.  t.     [Pref.  a-  -f  erase  ;  or  cf .  F. 

A-craze' )      icraser  to  crush.      See  Cease,   Craze.] 

1.  To  craze.     [06s.]  Grafton. 

2.  To  impair ;  to  destroy.  [06s.]  Racket. 
II  A-cra'sl-a  (a^kra'sT-a),  )  re.  [Gr.  i/tpao-i'a.]  Excess  ; 
Ac'ra-sy  (Sk'ra^sy),          ]     intemperance.     [06s.  ex- 

rcept  m  Med.'\  Farindon. 


II  A-cras'pe-da  (4-kr5s'pe-d4),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a. 
priv.  -)-  KpdcrneSov  border.]  {Zool.)  A  group  of  acalephs, 
including  most  of  the  larger  jellyflshes ;  the  Discophora. 

A'cre  (ii'ker),  »i.  [OE.  aker,  AS.  secer;  akin  to  OS. 
accar,  OHG.  ocAar,  Ger.  acker,  Icel.  akr,  Sw.  Sker,  Dan. 
aflcr,  Goth,  akrs,  L.  ager,  Gr.  a-ypds,  Skr.  ajra.  V2, 
206.]     1.  Any  field  of  arable  or  pasture  laud.     [06s.] 

2.  A  piece  of  land,  containing  ICO  square  rods,  or  4,840 
square  yards,  or  43,5G0  square  feet.  This  is  the  Enghsh 
statute  aci-e.  That  of  the  United  States  is  the  same. 
The  Scotcli  acre  was  about  1.2U  of  the  English,  and  the 
Irish  1.G2  of  the  English. 

tl^^  Tlie  acre  was  limited  to  its  present  definite  quan- 
tity by  statutes  of  Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  and  Henry 
Vlll. 

Broad  acres,  many  acres,  much  landed  estate.  [Rhetor- 
ical] —  God's  acre,  God's  field ;  the  churchyard. 

I  like  tliat  ancient  8axon  phrase,  which  calls 

The  burial  ground,  God's  acre.  Longfellow. 

A'cre-a-ble  (ii'ker-d.-b'l),  a.  Of  an  acre  ;  per  acre  ;  as, 
the  acrtab/e  produce. 

A'cre-age  (a'kSr-iSj),  re.  Acres  collectively;  as,  the 
acreage  of  a  farm  or  a  country. 

A'cred  (a'kerd),  a.  Possessing  acres  or  landed  prop- 
erty ;  —  used  in  composition  ;  as,  large-acred!  men. 

Ac'rid  (Sk'rid),  a.  [L.  acer  sliarp ;  prob.  assimilated 
in  form  to  acid.  See  Eager.]  1.  Sharp  and  harsh,  or 
bitter  and  hot,  to  the  taste ;  pungent ;  as,  acrid  salts. 

2.  Causing  heat  and  iiritation ;  corrosive  ;  as,  acrid 
secretions. 

3.  Caustic  ;  bitter  ;  bitterly  irritating  ;  as,  acrid  tem- 
per, mind,  writing. 

Acrid  poison,  a  poison  which  irritates,  corrodes,  or  bums 
the  parts  to  which  it  is  appUed. 

A-crld'I-ty  (a-krTdt-tjr),  1  re.     The  quality  of  being 

Ac'rid-ness  (Sk'rid-nSs),  )  acrid  or  pungent ;  irri- 
tant bitterness ;  acrimony  ;  as,  the  acridity  of  a  plant,  of 
a  speech. 

Ac'rld-ly  (5k'rid-15'),  adv.    In  an  acrid  manner. 

Ac'rl-mo'nl-OUS  (jk'rl-mo'ni-iis),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  acrimo- 
niosus,  F.  acrimonieux.']  1.  Acrid ;  corrosive  ;  as,  acri- 
monious gall.     [Archaic']  Harvey. 

2.  Caustic  ;  bitter-tempered  ;  sarcastic  ;  as,  acrimoni- 
ous dispute,  language,  temper. 

Ac'li-mo'nl-ons-ly,  adv.    In  an  acrimonious  maimer. 

Ac'rl-mo'ni-ons-nesB,  re.  The  quality  of  being  acri- 
monious ;  asperity ;  acrimony. 

Ac'rl-mo-ny  (5k'ri-mo-ny),  re.  ;  pi.  Acrimonies  (-ntz). 
[L.  acrimonio,  fr.  acer  sharp :  cf.  F.  acrimonie.']  1.  A 
quality  of  bodies  wliich  corrodes  or  destroys  others ;  also, 
a  harsh  or  biting  sharpness ;  as,  the  acrimony  of  the 
juices  of  certain  plants.     [Archaic"]  Bacon. 

2.  Sharpness  or  severity,  as  of  language  or  temper ; 
irritating  bitterness  of  disposition  or  manners. 

John  the  Baptist  set  himself  with  much  acrimony  and  indig- 
nation to  baffle  this  senseless  arrog:ant  conceit  of  theirs.     South. 

Syn.  — AcRiMONT,  Aspeeitt,  Harshness,  Tartness. 
These  words  express  different  degrees  of  angry  feeling 
or  language.  Asperiti/  and  harshness  arise  from  angry 
feelings,  connected  with  a  disregard  for  the  feelings  of 
others.  Harshness  usually  denotes  needless  severity  or 
an  imdue  measure  of  severity.  Acrimony  is  a  biting  sharp- 
ness produced  by  an  imbittered  spirit.  yar<)?ess  denotes 
slight  asperity  and  implies  some  degree  of  intellectual 
readiness.  Tartness  of  reply;  /iarsAreess  of  accusation ; 
acrimony  of  invective. 

In  his  official  letters  he  expressed,  with  great  acrimony,  his 
contempt  for  the  king's  character.  Macaulay. 

It  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations  where 
no  benefit  has  been  received.  Johnson. 

A  lust  reverence  of  mankind  prevents  the  growth  of  harshness 
and  brutality.  Shaftesbury. 

II  A-crls'i-a  (a-krlsl-a),  )  re.   [LL.  acrisia,  Gr.  aKptma ; 

Ac'ri-sy  (ak'ri-sy),  (      a  priv.  -|-  Kpiveiv  to  sepa- 

rate, to  decide.]     1.  Inability  to  judge. 

2.  {Med.)  Undecided  character  of  a  disease.     [06s.] 

II  Ac'rl-ta  (Sk'ri-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  aKpiros  in- 
discernible ;  a  priv.  -I-  KpCveiv  to  distinguish.]  {Zool.) 
The  lowest  groups  of  animals,  in  which  no  nervous  sys- 
tem has  been  observed. 

Ac'ri-tan  (-tan),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Acrita.  —  re.    An  individual  of  the  Acrita. 

Ac'rite  (ak'rit  or  ak'rit),  a.    {Zool.)  Acvitsm.     Owen. 

A-crit'iC-al  (a-krTt'T-kal),  a.  [Gr.  d  priv.  -|-  Kpinxo^ 
critical.]  {Med.)  Having  no  crisis  ;  giving  no  indications 
of  a  crisis  ;  as,  acritical  symptoms,  an  acritical  abscess. 
^  Ac'ri-tO-Chro'ma-cy  (ak'ri-to-kro'ma-sy),  re.  [Gr. 
aKptTos  undistinguishable  ;  a  priv.  -|-  Kpiveiv  to  separate, 
distinguish  -\-  XP^I''"-  color.]  Color  blindness  ;  achroma- 
topsy. 

Ac'ri-tnde  (Sk'rT-tud),  re.  [L.  acritudo,  from  acer 
sharp.]     Acridity ;   pungency  joined  with  heat.     [06s.] 

Ac'n-ty  (Sk'rT-ty),  n.  [L.  acritas,  fr.  acer  sharp  :  cf. 
F.  acrete.]     Sharpness ;  keenness.     [06s.] 

Ac'ro-a-mat'ic  (Sk'ro-a-mat'ik),  )  a.     [Gr.  aKpoaixan- 

Ac'ro-a-mafic-al  (-mat'i-kal),  '  J  k6?,  fr.  aitpoaa-Sai. 
to  hear.]  Communicated  orally  ;  oral;  —  applied  to  the 
esoteric  teachings  of  Aristotle,  those  intended  for  his  gen- 
uine disciples,  in  distinction  from  his  exoteric  doctrines, 
which  were  adapted  to  outsiders  or  the  public  generally. 
Hence :  Abstruse  ;  profound. 

AcTO-at'iC  (3k'ro-at'ik),  a.  [Gr.  aKpoartKos,  fr.  axpo- 
OLtrBai  to  hear.]     Same  as  Acroamatio. 

Ac'ro-bat  (ak'r6-bSt),  re.  [F.  acrobaie,  fr.  Gr.  ixpo- 
^aro!  walking  on  tiptoe,  climbing  aloft ;  oucpos  high  -{- 
^aiveiv  to  go.]  One  who  practices  rope  dancing,  high 
vaulting,  or  other  daring  gymnastic  feats. 

Ac'ro-bat'iC  (Sk'ro-bat'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  acrobafique.] 
Pertaining  to  an  acrobat.  —  Ac'ro-t)at'lC-aI-ly,  adv. 

Ac'ro-bat-lsm  (Sk'ro-bat-Tz'm),  re.  Feats  of  the  acro- 
bat ;  daring  gymnastic  feats  ;  high  vaulting. 

Ac'ro-car'pous  (Sk'ro-kar'pus),  a.  [Gr.  a/cpos  ex- 
treme, highest  -f-  KapjTos  fruit.]  {Bot.)  {a)  Having  a 
terminal  fructification ;  having  the  fruit  at  the  end  of  the 


stalk.    (6)  Having  the  fruit  stalks  at  the  end  of  a  leafy 
stem,  as  in  certain  mosses. 

Ac'rO-ce-phal'lC  (ak'rJ-se-fSl'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a/cpos  \ag\>. 
est -\- Ke<l>aXiK6^.  See  Cephalic]  Characterized  by  a  high 
skull. 

Ac'ro-ceph'a-ly  (-sSfa-iy),  n.    Loftmess  of  skull. 

Ac'ro-ce-rau'ni-an  (-se-ra'nl-on),  a.  [L.  acroceran- 
nius,  fr.  Gr.  a/cpos  high,  n.  pi.  axpa  heights  -(-  Kepaui'ds 
thimderbolt.]  Of  or  pertainmg  to  the  high  mountain 
range  of  "thunder-smitten"  peaks  (now  Kimara),  be- 
tween Epirus  and  Macedonia.  Shelley. 
_  II  Ac'ro-dac'tyl-um  (-dilk'tll-iim),  re.  [NL.,  from'Gr. 
a/tpos  topmost  -f-  SaKTvAos  finger.]  {Zool.)  The  upper 
surface  of  the  toes,  hidividually. 

Ac'ro-dont  (Sk'rS-dQnt),  n.  [Gr.  aKpo?  summit  -f- 
o6ovs,  ofioi'Tos,  a  tooth.]  {Zool.)  One  of  a  group  of  liz- 
ards having  the  teeth  immovably  united  to  the  top  of  the 
alveolar  ridge.  —  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  acrodonts. 

Ac'ro-gen  (-j5n),  re.  [Gr.  axpos  extreme,  high  -|-  -gen.] 
{Bot. )  A  plant  of  the  highest  class  of  cryptogams,  includ- 
ing the  ferns,  etc.    See  Crtptogamia. 

The  Age  of  Acrogens  {GeoQ,  the  age  of  coal  plants,  or  the 
carboniferous  era. 

Ac-rog'e-nous  (5k-r5j'e-nas),  a.  (Bot.)  Increasing  by 
growth  from  the  extremity  ;  as,  an  acrogenous  plant. 

A-cro1e-in  (a-krole-Tn),  re.  [L.  acer  sharp  \-  olcre  to 
smell.]  {Chem.)  A  limpid,  colorless,  higlily  volatile 
Uquid,  obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  glycerin,  or  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  neutral  fats  containing  glycerin. 
Its  vapors  are  intensely  irritating.  Watts. 

Ac'ro-lith  ($k'ro-lith),  re.  [L.  acrolithus,  Gr.  aKpo\C9oi 
with  the  ends  made  of  stone  ;  a/cpos  extreme  -f-  Ai'Sos 
stone.]  {Arch.  &  Sculp.)  A  statue  whose  extremities  are 
of  stone,  the  trunk  being  generally  of  wood.  Elmes. 

A-croI'l-than  (a-krSl'T-tbnn),  1  a.     Pertaining   to,   or 

Ac'ro-Uth'lc  (Sk'rS-lTth'ik),    (      like,  an  acrolith. 

Ac'ro-meg'a-ly  (Sk'rS-mSg'a^li^),  n.  [NL.  acromega- 
lia, fr.  Gr.  aKpav  point,  peak-f-M^V"')  f-^yaXov,  big.] 
{Med.)  Chronic  enlargement  of  the  extremities  and  face. 

A-cro'ml-al  (4-kro'mi-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  acromial."] 
{Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  acromion.        Dunglison. 

II  A-cro'ml-on  (-5n),  re.  [Gr.  axpoiiitov  ;  d/cpos  extreme 
-f- wfios  shoulder :  cf.  F.  acromtore.]  {Anal.)  The  outer 
extremity  of  the  shoulder  blade. 

Ac'ro-mon'o-gram-mat'lc  (5k'ro-m5n'o-grSm-mSt'- 
ik),  a.  [Gr.  a/cpos  extreme  -|-  |u.dros  alone  -\-  ypaii/ia.  a 
letter.]  Having  each  verse  begin  with  the  same  letter 
as  that  with  which  the  preceding  verse  ends. 

A-cron'yc  (a^kron'Ik),  1  a.     [Gr.  a/cpot/uxos  at  night- 

A-cron'yc-al  (-t-kal),     >      fall ;  a/cpos  +  vv^  night.] 

A-cron'ych-al  (-I-kal),  )  {Astron.)  Rising  at  sunset 
and  setting  at  sunrise,  as  a  star ;  — opposed  to  cosmical. 

^W°  The  word  is  sometimes  incorrectly  written  achron- 
ical,  achronychal,  acronichal,  and  acronical. 

A-cron'yc-al-ly,  adv.  In  an  acronycal  manner,  as  ris- 
ing at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  vice  versa. 

Ac'rO-nyC'tOUS  (Sk'ro-nik'tQs),  a.  [Gr.  aKpdwiCTOS', 
a/cpos  +  vv^,  fu/cTos,  night.]    {Astron.)    Acronycal. 

A-crook'  (4-kr6ok'),  adv.     Crookedly.     [B..]       Udall. 

A-crOp'e-tal  (4-krop'e-tal),  a.  [Gr.  a/cpo;  summit  -\-  L. 
petere  to  seek.]  {Bot.)  Developmg  from  below  towards 
the  apex,  or  from  the  circumference  towards  the  center  ; 
centripetal ;  —  said  of  certain  inflorescence. 

A-croph'0-ny  (a-kr8f'6-ny),  n.  [Gr.  a/cpos  extreme  + 
iptavri  sound.]  The  use  of  a  picture  symbol  of  an  object 
to  represent  phonetically  the  initial  sound  of  the  name 
of  the  object. 

II  Ac'ro-po'dl-um  (5k'r6-po'dT-um1,  re.  [Gr.  a/cpo5 
topmost  +  Tous,  iroSds,  foot.]  {Zool.)  The  entire  upper 
surface  of  the  foot. 

A-Crop'0-Us  (a-kr5p'6-lis),  re.  [Gr.  d/cpoTroAis  ;  aKpos 
extreme  -f  ttoAcs  city.]  The  upper  part,  or  the  citadel,  of 
a  Grecian  city  ;  especially,  the  citadel  of  Athens. 

Ac'TO-pol'i-tan  (2k'r6-p51'i-tan),  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
acropolis. 

Ac'ro-splre  (Sk'rS-spIr),  n.  [Gr.  aicpos  -f-  o-n-eipa  any- 
thing twisted.]  {Bot.)  The  sprout  at  the  end  of  a  seed 
when  it  begins  to  germinate  ;  the  plumule  in  germina- 
tion ;  —  so  called  from  its  spiral  form. 

Ac'ro-spire,  v.  i.    To  put  forth  the  first  sprout. 

Ac'ro-Spore  (Sk'ro-spor),  re.  [Gr.  d/cpos  -|-  o-irdpos 
fruit.]  {Bot.)  A  spore  borne  at  the  extremity  of  the 
cells  of  fructification  in  fungi. 

Ac'ro-spor'ous  (Sk'ro-spor'us),  a.  Having  acrospores. 

A-cross' (a-krSs';  115),  prep.  [Pref .  a- -|- cross .-  cf. 
F.  ere  croix.  See  Cross,  re.]  From  side  to  side  ;  athwart ; 
crosswise,  or  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  length  ;  quite 
over  ;  as,  a  bridge  laid  across  a  river.  Dryden. 

To  come  across,  to  come  upon  or  meet  incidentally. 
Freeman.  —  To  go  across  the  country,  to  go  by  a  direct 
course  across  a  region  without  following  the  roads. 

A-crOBS',  adv.  1.  From  side  to  side ;  crosswise ;  as, 
with  arms  folded  across.  Shah. 

2.  Obliquely ;  athwart ;  amiss  ;  awry.     [06s.] 

The  squint-eyed  Pharisees  look  across  at  all  the  actions  of 
Christ.  Jip.  Hall. 

A-cros'tiC  (a-kr5s'tik),  re.  [Gr.  d/cpdorixos ;  d/cpos 
extreme  -\-  (jTt'xo!  order,  line,  verse.]  1.  A  composition, 
usually  in  verse,  in  wliich  the  first  or  the  last  letters  of 
the  lines,  or  certain  other  letters,  taken  in  order,  form  a 
name,  word,  phrase,  or  motto. 

2.  A  Hebrew  poem  in  which  the  lines  or  stanzas  begin 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  regular  order  (as  Psalm 
cxix.).     See  Abecedarian. 

Double  acrostic,  a  species  of  enigma,  in  which  words  are 
to  be  guessed  whose  initial  and  final  letters  form  other 
words. 

A-cros'tic  (4-krSs'tik), )  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  charac- 

A-cros'tic-al  (-tt-kol),     t   terized  by,  acrostics. 

A-cros'tlc-al-ly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  an  acrostic. 
II  Ac'ro-tar'si-um   (Sk'ro-tar'sT-um),   re.     [NL.,  from 
Gr.  d/cpos  topmost  -\-  rapcro^  tarsus.]   (Zool.)  The  instep, 
or  front  of  the  tarsus. 
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Ac'ro-te-leu'tlc  (Sk'r6-te-lu'tTk),  n.  [Gr.  axpot  ex- 
treme +  TeKevTij  end.]  {Eccks.)  The  end  of  a  verse  or 
psalm,  or  something  added  tliereto,  to  be  sung  by  the 
people,  by  way  of  a  response. 

Ac/ro-ter  (Sk'r6-ter  or  a-kro'ter),  re.  [F.  acroihre. 
See  AcEOTERiuH.]    {Arch.)  Same  as  Aobotekium. 

Ac'ro-te'rl-al  (5k'ro-te'ri-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ac- 
roterium  ;  as,  acroierial  ornaments.  P.  Cyc. 

II  Ac'ro-te'ri-uin  (-um),  n. ;  pi.  Aceoteria  (-a).  [L. ,  f r. 
Or.  a.KpuiTrjpi,ov  summit,  fr.  a/cpos  topniost.T  (Arch.) 
{a)  One  of  the  small  pedestals,  for  statues  or  other  or- 
naments, placed  on  the  apex  and  at  the  basal  angles  of  a 
pediment.  Acroteria  are  also  sometimes  placed  upon 
the  gables  in  Gothic  architecture.  J.  H.  Parker.  (6)  One 
of  the  pedestals,  for  vases  or  statues,  forming  a  part  of 
a  roof  balustrade. 

A-Crot'io  (a-krottk),  a.  [Gr.  aKpdrijs  an  extreme,  fr. 
oKpog.]     (Sled.)  Pertaming  to  or  affecting  the  surface. 

Ac'ro-tism  (Sk'ro-tiz'm),  re.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -|-  /cpoTos  a 
rattling,  beating.]     (Med.)  Lack  or  defect  of  pulsation. 

A-crot'O-moiis  (a-krot'6-raus),  0.  [Gr.  a.K.p6rQp.o^  cut 
off  sharp  ;  aicpos  extreme  +  Tey-veiv  to  cut.]  (ilin.) 
Having  a  cleavage  parallel  witli  tlie  base. 

A-cryl'ic  (a-krtl'Tk),  a.  (Cheia.)  Of  o^  containing 
acryl,  the  hypothetical  radical  of  which  acrolein  is  the 
hydride  ;  as,  acrylic  acid. 

Act  (Skt),  re.  [L.  actus,  fr.  agere  to  drive,  do  :  cf.  F. 
acte.  See  Agent.]  1.  That  which  is  done  or  doing ;  the 
exercise  of  power,  or  tlie  effect,  of  which  power  exerted 
is  the  cause  ;  a  performance  ;  a  deed. 

That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.  Wordsworth. 

Hence,  in  specific  uses :  (a)  The  result  of  public  deliber- 
ation ;  the  decision  or  determination  of  a  legislative  body, 
council,  court  of  justice,  etc. ;  a  decree,  edict,  law,  judg- 
ment, resolve,  award  ;  as,  an  act  of  Parliament,  or  of 
Congress,  (b)  A  formal  solemn  writing,  expressing  that 
something  has  been  done.  Abbott,  (c)  A  performance 
of  part  of  a  play  ;  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  a  play 
or  dramatic  work  in  wliich  a  certain  definite  part  of  the 
action  is  completed,  (d)  A  thesis  maintained  in  public, 
in  some  English  universities,  by  a  candidate  for  a  degree, 
or  to  show  the  proficiency  of  a  student. 

2.  A  state  of  reality  or  real  existence  as  opposed  to  a 
possibility  or  possible  existence.     [Obs.'] 

The  seeds  of  plants  are  not  at  first  in  act,  but  in  possibility, 
what  they  afterward  grow  to  be.  Hooker. 

3.  Process  of  doing ;  action.  In  act,  in  the  very  doing  ; 
on  the  point  of  (doing).     "In  act  to  shoot."         Dryden. 

This  womon  was  taken  ...  in  the  very  act.    John  viii.  4. 

Act  of  attainder.  (Law)  See  Attainder.  —  Act  of  bank- 
ruptcy (Ltiic),  an  act  of  a  debtor  which  renders  him  lia- 
ble to  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt.  —Act  of  faith.  (Ch.  Hist.) 
See  Auto-da-Fe.  — Act  of  God  {L«a'),  an  inevitable  acci- 
dent ;  sucli  extraordinary  interruption  of  the  usual  course 
of  events  as  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  advance,  and  ag.ainst 
which  ordinary  prudence  could  not  guard.  —  Act  of  grace, 
an  expression  often  used  to  designate  an  act  declaring 
pardon  or  amnesty  to  numerous  offenders,  .as  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  reign.  —  Act  of  indemnity,  a  statute 
passed  for  the  protection  of  those  wlio  liave  committed 
some  illegal  act  subjecting  them  to  penalties.  Abbott.  — 
Act  in  pais,  a  thing  done  out  of  court  (anciently,  in  the 
country),  and  not  a  matter  of  record. 

Syn.  —  See  Action. 

Act,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Acted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Actino.] 
[L.  actus,  p.  p.  of  agere  to  drive,  lead,  do;  but  influ- 
enced by  B.  act,  n.]  1.  To  move  to  action ;  to  actuate ; 
to  animate.     [OJs.] 

Self-love,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul.       Pope. 

2.  To  perform  ;  to  execute  ;  to  do.     [Archaic^ 

That  we  ac(  our  temporal  affairs  with  a  desire  no  greater  than 

our  necessity.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Industry  doth  beget  ease  by  procuring  good  habits,  and  facility 

of  acting  things  expedient  for  us  to  do.  Barrow. 

Uplifted  hands  that  at  convenient  times 

Could  act  extortion  and  the  worst  of  crimes.   Cowper. 

3.  To  perform,  as  an  actor ;  to  represent  dramatically 
on  the  stage. 

4.  To  assume  the  office  or  character  of ;  to  play ;  to 
personate ;  as,  to  act  the  hero. 

5.  To  feign  or  counterfeit ;  to  simulate. 

With  acted  fear  the  villain  thus  pursued.      Dryden, 
To  act  a  part,  to  sustain  the  part  of  one  of  the  characters 
in  a  play ;  hence,  to  simulate ;  to  dissemble.  —  To  act  the 
part  of,  to  take  the  character  of ;  to  fulfill  the  duties  of. 

Act,  V.  i.  1.  To  exert  power ;  to  produce  an  effect ; 
as,  the  stomach  acts  upon  food. 

2.  To  perform  actions ;  to  fulfill  functions ;  to  put 
forth  energy  ;  to  move,  as  opposed  to  remaining  at  rest ; 
to  carry  into  effect  a  determination  of  the  will. 

He  hangs  between,  in  doubt  to  act  or  rest.         Pope. 

3.  To  behave  or  conduct,  as  in  morals,  private  duties, 
or  public  offices ;  to  bear  or  deport  one's  self ;  as,  we 
know  not  why  he  has  acted  so. 

4.  To  perform  on  the  stage  ;  to  represent  a  character. 

To  show  the  world  how  Garrick  did  not  act.       Coivper, 

To  act  as  or  for,  to  do  the  work  of ;  to  serve  as.  —  To  act 
on,  to  regulate  one's  conduct  according  to.  —  Tb  act  up 
to,  to  equal  in  action ;  to  fulfill  in  practice ;  as,  he  has 
acted  ap  to  his  engagement  or  his  advantages. 

Act'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  acted. 

Is  naked  truth  actable  in  true  life  ?       Tennyson. 

Ac'tl-nal  (Sk'ti-nol  or  ak-tl'nal),  a.  [Gr.  aKxis,  6.ktIvo';, 
ray.]  (Zo'ol.)  Pertaining  to  the  part  of  a  radiate  animal 
which  contains  the  mouth.  L.  Agassiz. 

11  Ao'ti-na'ri-a  (Sk'tT-na'rT-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
oicTK,  aKTiva,  ray.]  (Zonl.)  A  large  division  of  Antho- 
zoa,  including  those  which  have  simple  tentacles  and  do 
not  form  stony  corals.  Sometimes,  in  a  wider  sense,  ap- 
plied to  all  the  Anthozoa,  except  the  Alcyonaria,  whether 
forming  corals  or  not. 


Act^g  (Skttng),  a.    1.  Operating  in  any  way. 

2.  Doing  duty  for  another ;  officiating ;  as,  an  acting 
superintendent. 

II  Ac-tin'i-a  (Sk-tTnT-a),  re, ;  pi.  L.  kcnsiM  (-5),  E. 
Actinias   (-az].      [Latinized  fr.  ^^ 

Gr,  dicTiV,  aKTii/os,  ray,]    (Zool.)  _t         J2   A)"^ 

(a)  An  animal  of  the  class  An-  "" 

tliozoa,    and    family   Actinidss.  "z  -^ 

From  a  resemblance  to  flowers 
in  form  and  color,  they  are  often 
called  animal  flowers  and  sea 
anemones.  [See  Polyp.]  (6)  A 
genus  in  the  family  Actinidx. 

Ac-tln'lC  (-ik),  a.     Of  or  per- Actmia  (UUicina   cras^i- 
taining  to  actmism ;  as,  actinic     <:oriiis),  Atlantic  coast, 
g_  "  '  young,  reduced, 

Ac-tln'i-form  (-T-f8rm),  a.  [Gr,  aKTi's,  a/cTij/os,  ray 
-)-  -form.']     Having  a  radiated  form,  like  a  sea  anemone, 

Ac'tin-ism  (ak'ttn-Tz'm),  re,  [Gr,  <ikti's,  iKTiros,  ray,] 
The  property  of  radiant  energy  (foimd  chiefly  in  solar  or 
electric  light)  by  which  chemical  changes  are  produced, 
as  in  photography. 

Ac-tin'i-um  (3k-tTn'i-um),  re.  [Gr.  aKxt's,  aKTiros, 
ray.]  (Chem.)  A  supposed  metal,  said  by  Phipson  to  be 
contained  in  (fcmmercial  zinc ;  —  so  called  because  certain 
of  its  compounds  are  darkened  by  exposure  to  light. 

Ac'ti-no-chem'is-try  (5k'ti-n6-kem'is-try),  re.  Chem- 
istry in  its  relations  to  actinism.  Draper. 

Ac-tln'0-graph  (ak-tin'o-grftf),  n.  [Gr.  okti's,  a/c- 
Tivos,  ray  +  -graph.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  and 
recording  the  variations  in  the  actinic  or  chemical  force 
of  rays  of  light.  ^     _      Nichol. 

Ac'tln-oid  (Sk'tin-oid),  a.  [Gr.  oxtk,  oktivos,  ray  + 
-oid.]    Having  tlie  form  of  rays ;  radiated,  as  an  actinia. 

Ac-tin'0-lite  (ak-tiu'o-lit),  n.  [Gr.  axTi's,  aKxii/os,  ray 
-f  -lite.']  (Min.)  A  bright  green  variety  of  amphibole 
occurring  usually  in  fibrous  or  colunuiar  masses. 

Ac'tin-0-lit'ic  (ak'tTn-o-litTk),  a.  (3Iin.)  Of  the  na- 
ture of,  or  containing,  actinolite. 

Ac'tl-nol'0-gy  (5k'ti-n51'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  axxt's,  o-ktivo';, 
ray  +  -logy-]  The  science  which  treats  of  rays  of  light, 
especially  of  the  actinic  or  chemical  rays. 

Ac-tiri'O-mere  (ak-tin'o-mer),  n.  [Gr.  oktk,  aKTiKo?, 
ray -j- |U.e'po5  part.]  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  radial  segments 
composing  the  body  of  one  of  the  Coelenterata. 

Ac'ti-nom'e-ter  (ak'ti-nom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  a/crt's,  aicTt- 
vos,  ray  +  -meter  ]  (a)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
direct  heating  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  (b)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  actinic  effect  of  rays  of  light. 

Ac'ti-no-met'rio  (ak'ti-no-mSt'rik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays,  either 
(a)  heating,  or  (b)  actmic. 

Ac'ti-nom'e-tfy  (Sk'ti-nom'e-try),  re.  1.  The  meas- 
urement of  the  force  of  solar  radiation.  Mam-y. 

2.  The  measurement  of  the  chemical  or  actinic  energy 
©flight.  Abney. 

Ac'tl-noph'0-rOUS  (-nSf'o-rus),  a.  [Gr.  aKTW,  i/cTti/os, 
ray  +  if>epei.v  to  bear.]    Having  straight  projecting  spines. 

Ac-tin'O-SOme  (ak-tin'o-som),  n.  [Gr.  axTi's,  axTivos, 
ray  -|-  aih/xa  body.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  entire  body  of  a  coelen- 
terate  animal. 

Ac'tin-ost  (Sk'tTn-3st),  re.  [Gr.  a/cTi's,  olktIvo^,  ray.] 
(Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  rays  of  a  fish's  fin. 

Ac-Un'o-stome  (-tin'6-stom),  n.  [Gr.  olktw,  aKTcvo?,  a 
ray  +  o-roma  mouth.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  mouth  or  anterior 
opening  of  a  coelenterate  animal. 

II  Ac'ti-not'ro-Cba  (Sk'ti-nSt'rS-ka),  re.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
aKTis,  aKTiyo;,  a  ray  +  Tpoxo!  a  ring,]  (Zo'ol. )  A  peculiar 
larval  form  of  Phoronis,  a  genus  of  marine  worms,  having 
a  circle  of  cUiated  tentacles. 

II  AC'tl-nO-ZO'a  (-nS-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [Gr,  aicTis,  aKrlvog, 
ray  +  (iaov  animal.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  group  of  Ccelenterata, 
comprising  the  Anthozoa  and  Ctenophora.  The  sea  anem- 
one, or  actinia,  is  a  familiar  example. 

Ac'ti-no-zo'al  (-zo'al),  o.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Actinozoa. 

II  Ac'tl-no-zo'on  (-on),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  Actinozoa. 

II  Ac-tln'U-la  (ak-tln'ii-la),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  okti's, 
aK7ivo5,  a  ray.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  kind  of  embryo  of  certain 
hydroids  (Tubularia),  having  a  stellate  form. 

Ac'tlon  (Sk'sbiin),  re.  [OP.  action,  L.  actio,  fr.  agere 
to  do.  See  Act,]  1.  A  process  or  condition  of  acting  or 
moving,  as  opposed  to  rest ;  the  doing  of  something ; 
exertion  of  power  or  force,  as  when  one  body  acts  on 
another;  the  effect  of  power  exerted  on  one  body  by 
another ;  agency ;  activity ;  operation  ;  as,  the  action  of 
heat ;  a  man  of  action. 

One  wise  in  council,  one  in  action  brave.  Pope. 

2.  An  act ;  a  thing  done ;  a  deed ;  an  enterprise,  (jpl.)  : 
Habitual  deeds ;  hence,  conduct ;  behavior  ;  demeanor. 

The  Lord  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and  by  him  actions  are 
weighed.  1  Sam.  ii.  3. 

3.  The  event  or  connected  series  of  events,  either  real 
or  imaginary,  forming  the  subject  of  a  play,  poem,  or 
other  composition ;  the  unfolding  of  the  drama  of  events. 

4.  Movement  ;  as,  the  horse  has  a  spirited  action. 

5.  (Mech.)  Effective  motion;  also,  mechanism;  as, 
the  breech  action  of  a  gim. 

6.  (Physiol.)  Any  one  of  the  active  processes  going  on 
in  an  organism ;  the  performance  of  a  function  ;  as,  the 
action  of  the  heart,  the  muscles,  or  the  gastric  juice. 

7.  (Orat.)  Gesticulation ;  the  external  deportment  of 
the  speaker,  or  the  suiting  of  his  attitude,  voice,  ges- 
tures, and  countenance,  to  the  subject,  or  to  the  feelings. 

8.  (Paint.  &  Sculp.)  The  attitude  or  position  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  body  as  expressive  of  the  sentiment 
or  passion  depicted. 

9.  (Law)  (a)  A  suit  or  process,  by  which  a  demand 
is  made  of  a  right  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  in  a  broad  sense, 
a  judicial  proceeding  for  the  enforcement  or  protection 
of  a  right,  the  redress  or  prevention  of  a  wrong,  or  the 
punishment  of  a  public  offense,  (b)  A  right  of  action  ; 
as,  the  law  gives  an  action  for  every  claim. 


10.  (Com.)  A  share  in  the  capital  stock  of  a  joint-stock 
company,  or  in  the  public  fmids ;  hence,  in  the  i-lural, 
equivalent  to  stocks.     [A  Gallicism]     [Obs.] 

The  Euripus  of  funds  and  actions.  Burkt 

H.  An  engagement  between  troops  in  war,  whether 
on  land  or  water  ;  a  battle  ;  a  fight ;  as,  a  general  action, 
a  partial  action. 

12.  (Music)  The  mechanical  contrivance  by  means  of 
which  the  impulse  of  the  player's  finger  is  transmitted 
to  the  strings  of  a  pianoforte  or  to  the  valve  of  an  organ 
pipe.  Grove. 

Chose  In  action.  (Law)  See  Chose.  —  Quantity  of  action 
(PJiysic.s),  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body  by  the  space 
it  runs  through,  and  its  velocity, 

Syn.  —Action,  Act.  In  many  cases  action  and  act  are 
synonymous;  but  some  distmctiou  is  observable.  Action 
involves  the  mode  or  process  of  acting,  and  is  usually 
viewed  as  occupying  some  time  in  doing.  Act  has  more 
reference  to  the  effect,  or  the  operation  as  complete. 

To  poke  the  fire  is  an  act.  to  reconcile  friends  who  hare  quar- 
reled IS  a  praiseworthy  action.  C.  J.  Smith. 

Ac'tion-a-'ble  (Sk'shun-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  LL,  actionabilis. 
See  Action,]  That  may  be  the  subject  of  an  action  or  suit 
at  law  ;  as,  to  call  a  man  a  thief  is  actionable. 

Ac'tion-a-bly,  adv.     In  an  actionable  manner. 

Ac'tion-a-ry  (ak'shjin-a-ry),  |  re.    [Cf,  F,  actionnaire.'] 

Ac'tion-ist  (ak'shfin-ist),  |  (Com.)  A  shareholder 
in  a  joint-stock  company,     [Obs.] 

Ac'tlon-less,  a.    Void  of  action. 

Ac'tl-vate  (Sk'tT-vat),  ?i.  t    To  make  active,     [06.5.] 

Ac'tive  (ak'tiv),  a.  [F.  aclif,  L.  activus,  fr.  agere  to 
act.]  1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  acting  ;  causin)} 
change  ;  communicating  action  or  motion  ;  acting  ;  — 
opposed  to  passive,  that  receives  action  ;  as,  certain  ac- 
tive principles  ;  the  active  powers  of  the  mind. 

2.  Quick  in  physical  movement ;  of  an  agile  and  vigor- 
ous body ;  nimble ;  as  an  active  child  or  animal. 

Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait.       Woi'dsjvortTu 

3.  In  action ;  actually  proceeding ;  working ;  in  force ; 
—  opposed  to  quiescent,  dormant,  or  extinct;  as,  active 
laws ;  active  hostilities ;  an  active  volcano. 

4.  Given  to  action  ;  constantly  engaged  in  action ;  en- 
ergetic ;  diUgent ;  busy ;  —  opposed  to  didl,  sluggish,  in- 
dolent, or  inert ;  as,  an  active  man  of  business ;  active 
mind ;  active  zeal. 

6.  Requiring  or  implying  action  or  exertion;  —  op- 
posed to  sedentary  or  to  tranquil;  as,  active  employment 
or  service ;  active  scenes. 

6.  Given  to  action  rather  than  contemplation ;  prac- 
tical ;  operative ;  —  opposed  to  speculative  or  theoretical; 
as,  an  active  rather  than  a  speculative  statesman. 

7.  Brisk ;  lively ;  as,  an  active  demand  for  com. 

8.  Implying  or  producing  rapid  action ;  as,  an  active 
disease ;  an  active  remedy. 

9.  (Gram.)  (a)  Applied  to  a  form  of  the  verb;  — 
opposed  to  passive.  See  Active  voice,  under  Voice.  (6) 
Applied  to  verbs  wliich  assert  that  the  subject  acts  upon 
or  affects  something  else ;  transitive,  (c)  Applied  to  all 
verbs  that  express  action  as  distinct  from  mere  existence 
or  state. 

Active  capital,  Active  wealth,  money,  or  property  that 
may  readily  be  converted  into  money. 

Syn.  —  Agile ;  alert ;  brisk ;  vigorous ;  nimble ;  lively ; 
quick ;  sprightly ;  prompt ;  energetic, 

Ac'tlve-ly,  adv.  1,  In  an  active  manner;  nimbly; 
briskly ;  energetically ;  also,  by  one's  own  action ;  vol- 
untarily, not  passively, 

2,  (Gram.)  In  an  active  signification ;  as,  a  word  used 
actively. 

Ac'Uve-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  active ;  nim- 
bleness ;  quickness  of  motion ;  activity. 

Ac-tiV'i-ty  (Sk-tTv'T-tJ^),  n.;pl.  AcTrvrnEs  (-tiz),  [Cf. 
F,  activity,  LL,  activitas.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
active ;  nimbleness ;  agility ;  vigorous  action  or  operation ; 
energy ;  active  force ;  as,  an  increasing  variety  of  human 
activities.    " Tlie  activity  of  toil."  Palfrey. 

Syn. — Liveliness;  briskness;  quickness. 

Actless  (Sktigs),  a.    Without  action  or  spirit,     [ij.] 

Ac'ton  (Sk'tun),  re.  [OF.  aketon,  auqueton,  F.  hoque- 
ton,  a  quilted  jacket,  fr.  Sp.  alcoton,  algodon,  cotton, 
Cf.  Cotton,]  A  stuffed  jacket  worn  under  the  mail,  or 
(later)  a  jacket  plated  with  mail,  [Spelled  also  hacque- 
ton.]    lObs.]  ^  Halliwell.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ao'tor  (ak'ter),  n.  [L.  actor,  fr.  agere  to  act.]  1.  One 
who  acts,  or  takes  part  in  any  affair ;  a  doer. 

2.  A  theatrical  performer ;  a  stageplayer. 

After  a  well  graced  actor  leaves  the  stage,  Shak. 

3.  (Zaw)  (a)  An  advocate  or  proctor  in  civil  courta 
or  causes.  Jacobs,  (b)  One  who  institutes  a  suit;  a 
plaintiff  or  complainant. 

Actress  (-tres),  n.  [Cf.  F.  aeiriee.']  1.  A  female 
actor  or  doer.     [Obs.]  Cockeram. 

2,  A  female  stageplayer;  a  woman  who  acts  a  part. 

Ac'tU-al  (-tu-al ;  135),  a.  [OE.  actuel,  F-  actuel,  L.  ac- 
tualis,  fr.  agere  to  do,  act.]  1.  Involving  or  comprising 
action ;  active.     \Obs.] 

Her  walking  and  other  actual  performances,       Shak. 

Let  your  holy  and  pious  intention  be  actual;  that  is,  ,  ,  ,  by 
a  special  prayer  or  action,  ,  ,  ,  given  to  God.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Existing  in  act  or  reality ;  really  acted  or  acting ; 
in  fact ;  real ;  —  opposed  to  potential,  possible,  virtual, 
speculative,  conceivable,  theoretical,  hypothetical,  or  nam.- 
inal ;  as,  the  actual  cost  of  goods ;  the  actual  case  under 
discussion. 

3.  In  action  at  the  time  being ;  now  existing ;  present ; 
as  the  actual  situation  of  the  country. 

Actual  cautery.  See  under  Cauteet.  —  Actual  da 
(Theol.),  that  kind  of  sin  which  is  done  by  ourselves, 
in  contradistinction  to  "orir/inal  sin."  Shipley. 

Syn .  —  Real ;  genuine ;  positive ;  certain.       See  Reai.. 
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Actn-al  (SkUA-cA),  n.  (finance)  Something  actimlly 
received;  real,  as  distinct  from  estimated,  receipts. 
[CanO 

The  accounts  of  revenues  supplied  .  .  .  were  not  renl  re- 
ceipts :  not,  in  financial  language, ''aediafc,"  but  only  Eu'vptian 
budget  estimates.  FortnigMlij  heview. 

ActU-al-lst,  n.  One  who  deals  with  or  considers  actu- 
ally existing  facts  and  conditions,  rather  than  fancies  or 
theories; — opposed  to  7(?f«/M7.  J.  Grole. 

Ac'tn-al1-ty  (Sk'tfi-ai'I-ty),  «. ,-  pi.  Actcalities  (-ttz). 
The  state  of  being  actual ;  reality ;  as,  tlie  uctualitij  of 
God's  nature.  South. 

Ac'tn-al-l-za'tion  (iOc'tli-fll-t-za'shiSn),  n.  A  nial<ing 
actual  or  really  existent.     [i2.]  Emerson. 

Ac'tU-al-lze  (Sk'tu-al-iz),  v.  I.  To  make  actual ;  to 
seidizc  in  action.    [£.]  Coleridge. 

Ac'tU-al-ly,  «<;« .  1.  Actively.  [Obs.']  "  Neither  «c<h- 
nUy . .  .  nor  passively."  Fuller. 

2.  In  act  or  in  fact ;  really ;  in  truth ;  positively. 

Ac'tU-al-ness,  »•     Quality  of  being  actual ;  actuaUty. 

Ac'tn-a'rl-al  (iSk'tu-a'it-nl),  a.  Of  or  pertauung  to 
actuaries  ;  as,  the  aclmirial  value  of  an  annuity. 

Ac'tn-a-ry  (iSk'tu-fi-rj?),  «.;  pi.  Actuaeies  (-rlz).  [L. 
actuarius  copyist,  clerk,  fr.  acttts,  p.  p.  of  agere  to  do, 
act.]  1.  {Laio)  A  registrar  or  clerk;  —  used  originally 
in  courts  of  civil  law  jurisdiction,  but  in  Europe  used 
lor  a  clerk  or  registrar  generally. 

2.  The  computing  official  of  an  insurance  company; 
one  whose  profession  it  is  to  calculate  for  insurance  com- 
panies the  risks  and  premiums  for  life,  fire,  and  other 
insurances. 

Ac'tU-ate  (Sk'tu-at),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  j>.  p.  Actuated 
(-a't?d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ?i.  Actuating  (-a'ting).]  [LL.  ac- 
tualiis,  p.  p.  of  actuate,  fr.  L.  actus  act.]  1.  To  put  into 
action  or  motion ;  to  move  or  incite  to  action  ;  to  influ- 
ence actively ;  to  move  as  motives  do  ;  —  more  com- 
monly used  of  persons. 

Wings,  which  others  were  contriving  to  actuate  by  the  per- 
petual motion.  Johnson. 

Men  of  the  greatest  abilities  are  most  fired  with  ambition; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  mean  and  narrow  minds  are  the  least 
actuated  by  it.  Aailison. 

2.  To  carry  out  in  practice ;  to  perform.  [Ofc.]  "  To 
actuate  what  you  command."'  Jer.  Taylor. 

Syn.— Tomove;  impel;  incite;  rouse;  instigate;  ani- 
jnate. 

Ac'ta-ate  (-St),  a.  [LL.  actuatus,  p.  p.  of  aciuare.'] 
fut  in  action  ;  actuated.     \_Obs.'\  South. 

Ac'tU-a'tlon  (Sk'tii-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  UL.  actuatio.} 
A  bringing  into  action  ;  movement.  £p.  Pearson. 

Ac'tn-a'tor  (Sk'tlS-S'ter),  n.  One  who  actuates,  or 
puts  into  action,     [i?.]  Meh-ille. 

Ac'tu-ose'  (-OS'),  a.  [L.  actuosus."]  Very  active.  [06«.] 

ACtU-OS'1-ty  (Sk'tiJi-Ss'I-ty),  «.  Abimdant  activity. 
lObs.'l  Dr.  H.  Ilore. 

Ac'tnie  (Sk'tiir),  n._  Action.     [OJs.]  Shak. 

Ac-tU'rl-ence  (ak-tu'rt-eus),  n.  [A  desid.  of  L.  agere, 
actum,  to  act.]    Tendency  or  impulse  to  act.     [i?.] 

Actvrience^  or  desire  of  action,  in  one  form  or  another,  whether 
^9  restlessness,  ennui,  dissatisfaction,  or  the  imagination  of 
something  desirable.  J-  Grote. 

Ac'U-ate  (Sk'iS-at), «;.  <.  [L.ocws  needle.]  To  sharpen; 
to  make  pungent ;  to  quicken.  [Obs.']  "  [To]  acuate  the 
blood."  Harvey. 

Ac'n-ato  (-St),  a.     Sharpened ;  sharp-pointed. 

Ac'U-a'Uon  (ak'iJ-a'shiin),  n.    Act  of  sharpening.  [iJ.] 

Ac'n-i'Uon  (-ish'iin),  n.  [L.  acutus,  as  if  acuitus,  p.  p. 
11  acuere  to  sharpen.]    The  act  of  sharpening.     [Obs."] 

A-cu'1-ty  (a-kut-ty),  n.  [LL.  acuitas ;  cf .  F.  acuite."] 
Sharpness  or  acuteness,  as  of  a  needle,  wit,  etc. 

A-CUle-ate  (-le-at),  a.  [L.  aculeatus,  fr.  aculeus,  dim. 
of  acus  needle  ]  1.  (Zool.)  Having  a  sting ;  covered  with 
prickles ;   sharp  like  a  prickle. 

2.  (Sot.)    Having  prickles,  or 
sharp  points ;  beset  with  prickles. 

3.  Severe   or    stinging ;    inci- 

""■«•     ^n-^  ,.  ..  /  -,.,.s    ■^'S""-  Aculeate  Stem. 

A-cu1e-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  sharp  point ;  armed  with  prickles ;  prickly ;  aculeate. 
A-cule-i-form  (a-k\i1e-I-f5rm),  a.    Like  a  prickle. 
A-cu1e-0-late  (-6-lat),  a.    [L.  aculeolus  little  needle.] 
(£ot.)  Having  small  prickles  or  sharp  points.  Gi'ay. 

A-cule-OUS  (-lis),  a.  Aculeate.  [Obs.']  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  A-CUle-ns  (a-kule-us),  n. ;  pi.  AcuiEi  (-1).  [L., 
c'im.  of  acus  needle.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  prickle  growing  on  the 
tark,  as  in  some  brambles  and  roses.  lAndley. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  stiiig. 

A-CU'men  (a-ku'm§n),  n.  [L.  acumen, 
it.  acuere  to  sharpen.  Cf.  Acttte.]  Quick- 
ness of  perception  or  discernment ;  pene- 
tration of  mind;  the  faculty  of  nice  dis- 
crimination. Selden. 
Syn.  —  Sharpness ;  s^acity ;  keenness ; 
shrewdness ;  acuteness. 

A-CU'mi-nate  (a-kii'mi-nat),  a.  [L.  acu- 
minatits,  p.  p.  of  acuminare  to  sharpen, 
ir.  acumen.  See  Acumen.]  Tapering  to  a 
point;  pointed;  as,  ocamiTjaie  leaves,  teeth, 
etc. 

A-CU'mi-riate  (-nat),  v.  t.  To  render 
sharp  or  keen.  [iJ.]  "To  acuminate 
even  despair."  Cowper. 

A-cn'mi-nate,  v.  i.  To  end  in,  or  come 
■lO,  a  sharp  point.  ^^Acuminating  in  a 
cone  of  prelacy."  Milton. 

A-cu'ml-na'tlon  (a-ku'mT-na'shvin),  n. 
A  sharpening ;  termination  in  a  sharp 
point ;  a  tapering  point.       Bp.  Pearson. 

A-cu'mi-nose' Ca-ku'mT-nos'),  o.  Ter-  .  •  ,  t  * 
mmating  m  a  flat,  narrow  end.    Undley.  ^cummate  Leaf. 

A-ca'mi-nous  (4-ku'mt-nQs),  a.  Characterized  by 
acumen;  keen.  Highmore. 

Ac'U-pres'SUre  (ak'S-prSsh'ur)  n.  [L.  acus  needle 
•\-premeTe,pressum,topTess.']  \Surg.)  A  mode  of  arrest- 


ing hemorrhage  resulting  from  wounds  or  surgical  op- 
erations, by  passing  under  the  divided  vessel  a  needle, 
the  ends  of  which  are  left  exposed  externally  on  the  cu- 
taneous surface.  Simpson. 

Ac'U-punc'tU-ra'tion  (Sk'fi-pHnk'tii-ra'shun),  n.  See 
Acupuncture. 

Ac'u-punc'ture  (-tSr;  135),  n.  [L.  acus  needle  + 
punctura  a  pricking,  fr.  pungere  to  prick  ;  cf.  F.  acu- 
poiicture.']  Pricking  with  a  needle ;  a  needle  prick. 
Specifically  (Med.) :  The  insertion  of  needles  into  the  liv- 
ing tissues  for  remedial  purposes. 

Ac'U-pui'C'ture  (-tiir),  v.  t.   To  treat  with  acupuncture. 

A-cus'tum-aunce  (a-kiis'tum-ans),  n.  See  Accustom- 

ANCB.      [Oi'/.v.] 

A-cut'an'gTl-lar  (4-kiit'itn'gu-ler),  a.    Acute-angled. 

A-CUte'  (a-kiif),  a.  [L.  acutus,  p.  p.  of  acuere  to 
sharpen,  fr.  a  root  ak  to  be  sharp.  Cf. 
Ague,  Cute,  Edge.]  1.  Sharp  at  the 
end  ;  ending  in  a  sharp  point ;  pointed  ; 
—  opposed  to  blunt  or  obtuse ;  as,  an 
acute  angle  ;  an  acute  leaf. 

2.  Having  nice  discernment  ;  per- 
ceiving or  using  miiuite  distinctions ; 
penetrating  ;  clever ;  shrewd  ;  —  op- 
posed to  dull  or  stupid ;  as,  an  acute 

observer ;  acute  remarks,  or  reasoning.       ,     .    t 

«    TT     .  -  ■  ,  •,  -i-i.  Acute  Ijeaves. 

3.  Havuig  nice  or  quick  sensibility;      '^^'"■^  x^<:u,,.o. 

susceptible  to  slight  impressions ;  acting  keenly  on  the 
senses ;  sharp  ;  keen  ;  intense  ;  as,  a  man  of  acute  eye- 
sight, hearing,  or  feeling  ;  acute  pain  or  pleasure. 

4.  High,  or  shrill,  in  respect  to  some  other  sound ;  — 
opposed  to  grave  or  low  ;  as,  an  acute  tone  or  accent. 

5.  (Med.)  Attended  with  symptoms  of  some  degree  of 
severity,  and  coming  speedUy  to  a  crisis  ;  —  opposed  to 
chronic  ;  as,  an  acute  disease. 

Acute  angle  (Geom.),  an  angle  less  than 
a  right  angle.     . 

Syn.—  Subtile ;  ingenious ;  sharp ;  keen ; 
penetrating ;    sagacious ;    sharp  -  witted  ; 
shrewd ;  discemmg ;  discriminating.    See     ,     ^     .      , 
Subtile.  -^"^u'^  ^g'«- 

A-cute',  V.  I.  To  give  an  acute  sound  to  ;  as,  he  acutes 
his  rising  inflection  too  much,     [i?.]  Walker. 

A-CUte'— an'gled  (-Sn'g'ld),  a.  Having  acute  angles ; 
as,  an  acute-angled  triangle,  a  triangle  with  every  one  of 
its  angles  less  than  a  right  angle. 

A-CUte1y,  adv.  In  an  acute  manner ;  sharply ;  keenly ; 
with  nice  discrimination. 

A-cute'ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  bemg  acute  or 
pointed  ;  sharpness ;  as,  the  acuteness  of  an  angle. 

2.  The  faculty  of  nice  discernment  or  percepti<m ; 
acumen ;  keenness  ;  sharpness ;  sensitiveness ;  —  applied 
to  the  senses,  or  the  understanding.  By  acuteness  of 
feeling,  we  perceive  small  objects  or  slight  impressions : 
by  acuteness  of  intellect,  wa  discern  nice  distinctions. 

Perhaps,  also,  he  felt  hi  professional  acuteness  interested  in 
bringing  it  to  a  successfu   close.  AVr  W.  Scott. 

3.  Shrillness  ;  high  pitch  ;  —  said  of  sounds. 

4.  (Med.)  Violence  of  a  disease,  which  brings  it  speed- 
ily to  a  crisis. 

Syn.  — Penetration;  sagacity;  keenness;  ingenuity; 
shrewdness ;  subtlety ;  sharp-wttedness. 

A-cu'ti-foll-ate  (a-kii'ti-foMT-at),  a.  [L.  acutus  sharp 
-|- /oZ?«m  leaf.]    (Bot.)  Having  sharp-pointed  leaves. 

A-CU'ti-l0l)ate  (-lo'bat),  a.  [L.  acutus  sharp  -)-  E. 
lobe.]    (Bot.)  Having  acute  lobes,  as  some  leaves. 

II  Ad-  (ad).  [A  Latin  preposition,  signifying  to.  See 
At.]  As  a  prefix  ad-  assumes  the  forms  ac-,  a/-,  ag-,  al-, 
an-,  ap-,  ar-,  as-,  at-,  assimilating  the  d  with  the  first  letter 
of  the  word  to  which  ad-  is  prefixed.  It  remains  im- 
changed  before  vowels,  and  before  d,  h,  j,  m,  v.  Exam- 
ples :  adduce,  adhere,  adja,cent,  adroit,  advent,  accord,  af- 
fect, aggregate,  allude,  annex,  appeal,  etc.  It  becomes 
ac-  before  git,  as  in  acquiesce. 

Ad-act'  (Sd-Skt'),  V.  i.    [L.  adactus,  p.  p.  of  adigere.] 

To  compel ;  to  drive.     [06s.]  Fotherby. 

A-dac'tyl  (a-dSk'til),  )  a.    [Gr.  a  priv.  -f  &6.K- 

A-dac'tyl-OUS  (a^lSk'til-us),  )     ruAos  finger.]  (Zo'ol.) 

(a)  Without  fingers  or  without  toes,     (b)  Without  claws 

on  the  feet  (of  crustaceous  animals). 

Ad'age  (ad'aj),  re.  [F.  adage,  fr.  L.  adagium  ;  ad  -{- 
the  root  of  L.  aio  I  say.]  An  old  saying,  which  has 
obtained  credit  by  long  use ;  a  proverb. 

Letting  '•  I  dare  not  '*  wait  upon  "  I  would,  ' 
Like  the  poor  cati'  the  adage.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Axiom ;  maxim ;  aphorism ;  proverb ;  saying ; 
saw ;  apothegm.    See  Axiom. 

A-da'gi-al  (a-da'ji-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  adage ; 
proverbial.     "  Adagial  verse."  Barrow. 

II  A-da'glO  (a-da'jo),  a.  &  adv.  [It.  adagio  ;  ad  (L.  ad) 
at  +  agio  convenience,  leisure,  ease.  See  Agio.]  (Mus.  ) 
Slow ;  slowly,  leisurely,  and  gracefully.  When  repeated, 
adagio,  adagio,  it  directs  the  movement  to  be  very  slow. 
II  A-da'gio,  n.  A  piece  of  music  in  adagio  time  ;  a  slow 
movement ;  as,  an  adagio  of  Haydn. 

Ad'am  (Sd'om),  n.    1.  The  name  given  in  the  Bible  to 
the  first  man,  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race. 
2.  (As  a  symbol)  "  Original  sin ;  "  human  frailty. 

And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him.  Shak. 
Adam's  ale,  water.  [Co/?0(7.]— Adam's  apple.  1.  (Bot.) 
(a)  A  species  of  banana  (Masa  2'aradisiaca).  It  attains 
a  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more.  Pailon.  (6)  A  species 
of  lime  (Citrus  Umetta).  2.  The  projection  formed  by 
the  thyroid  cartUage  in  the  neck.  It  is  particularly 
prominent  in  males,  and  is  so  called  from  a  notion  that 
It  was  caused  by  the  forbidden  fruit  (an  apple)  sticking 
in  the  throat  of  our  first  parent. —Adam's  flanneKiJo/.), 
the  mullein  ( 7er4asc«»i  ihapsus).  —  Ai&m'a  no&dXe  (Bot.), 
the  popular  name  of  a  genus  ( Yucca)  of  liliaceous  plants. 
Ad'a-mant  (Sd'a-miJnt),  n.  [OE.  adamaunt,  adamant, 
diamond,  magnet,  OF.  adamant,  L.  adamas,  adamantis, 
the  hardest  metal,  f r.  Gr.  asanas,  -ovtos  ;  a  priv.  -|-  Safi-^v 
to  tame,  subdue.  In  OE.,  from  confusion  with  L.  ad- 
amare   to  love,  be   attached  to,  the  word  meant  also 


magnet,  as  in  OP.  and  LL.  See  Diamond,  Tame.]  1.  A 
stone  imagined  by  some  to  be  of  impenetrable  hardness ; 
a  name  given  to  the  diamond  and  other  substances  of 
extreme  hardness ;  but  in  modern  mineralogy  it  has  no 
technical  signification.  It  is  now  a  rhetorical  or  poetical 
name  for  the  embodiment  of  impenetrable  hardness. 
Opposed  the  rocky  orb 
Of  tenfold  adamant,  his  ample  sliield.         Hilton, 

2.  Lodestone  ;  magnet.  [Obs.]  "A  great  adamant 
of  acquaintance."  Bacen. 

As  true  to  thee  as  steel  to  adamant.  Greene,  ' 

Ad'a-man-te'an  (Sd'd-mSn-te'an),  a.  [L.  adaman- 
tens.]    Of  adamant ;  hard  as  adamant.  3Iiiton. 

Ad'a-man'tine  (-mSn'tTn),  a.  [L.  adamantinus,  Gr. 
aSafiifTifOs.]  1.  Made  of  adamant,  or  having  the  qual- 
ities of  adamant ;  incapable  of  being  broken,  dissolved,  or 
penetrated  ;  as,  adamantine  bonds  or  chains. 

2.  (Min.)  Like  the  diamond  in  hardness  or  luster. 

Ad'am-bll-la'cral  (5d'Sm-bij-la'kral),  a.  [L.  ad  -f- 
E.  atiibulacral.]  (Zo'ol.)  Next  to  the  ambulacra ;  as,  the- 
adumbulacral  ossicles  of  the  starfish. 

A-dam'lc  (a-dSm'ik), )  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Adam, 

A-dam'ic-al  (-I-kal),  }     or  resembling  him. 

Adamic  earth,  a  name  given  to  common  red  clay,  from 
a  notion  that  Adam  means  red  earth, 

Ad'am-ite  (ad'am-Jt),  n.  [From  Adam.]  1.  A  de- 
scendant of  Adam ;  a  human  being. 

2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  visionaries,  who,  pro- 
fessing to  imitate  the  state  of  Adam,  discarded  the  use  of 
dress  in  their  assemblies. 

Ad'am's  ap'ple  (Sd'amz  Sp'p'l).    See  under  Acam, 

A-dance'  (a-dans'),  adv.    Dancing.  Lowell. 

A-dan'gle  (4-dSn'g'l),  adv.    Dangling.         Browning. 

II  Ad'an-so'ni-a  (ad'Sn-so'ni-a),  re.  [From  Adanson, 
a  French  botanist.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  great  trees  re- 
lated to  the  Bombax.  There  are  two  species,  A.  digi- 
lata,  the  baobab  or  monkey-bread  of  Africa  and  India, 
and  A.  Ch'egorii,  the  sour  gourd  or  cream-of-tartar  tree 
of  Australia.  Both  have  a  trunk  of  moderate  height, 
but  of  enormous  diameter,  and  a  wide-spreading  head. 
The  fruit  is  oblong,  and  filled  with  pleasantly  acid  pulp. 
The  wood  is  very  soft,  and  the  bark  is  used  by  the  na- 
tives for  making  ropes  and  cloth.  D.  C.  Eaton. 

A-dapt'  (4-d5pt'),  a.    Fitted ;  suited.    [06*.]      Swijl. 

A-dapt',  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Adapted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Adapting.]  [L.  adaptare ;  ad  -\-  aptare  to  fit ;  cf .  F. 
adapter.  See  Apt,  Adept.]  To  make  suitable  ;  to  fit, 
or  suit ;  to  adjust ;  to  alter  so  as  to  fit  for  a  new  use  ;  — 
sometimes  followed  by  to  or  for. 

For  nature,  always  in  the  right. 
To  your  decays  adapts  my  sight.  Swift, 

Appeals  adapted  to  his  [man's]  whole  nature.    AngvA. 
Streets  ill  adapted  for  the  rer:  Jence  of  wealthy  persons. 

2Iacaxday, 

A-dapt'a-bU'l-ty  (a-dSpt'a-'oVl'l-;;^').    \  n.     The  qual- 

A-dapt'a-We-ness  (a-dSpi'a-b'l-nes),  (  ity  of  being 
adaptable;  suitableness.  "6eneiala(f«^ta6i7'%  for  every 
purpose. "  Earrar, 

A-dapt'a-ble  (-b'l),  a.    Capab»e  of  being  adapted. 

Ad'ap-ta'Uon  (Sd'Sp-ta'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  adaptation, 
LL.  adaptatio.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  adaptuig,  or  fit- 
ting ;  or  the  state  of  being  adapted  or  fitted  ;  fitness. 
'■'■Adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end."  Erskine. 

2.  The  result  of  adapting  ;  an  adapted  form. 

A-dapt'a-tlve  (5.-d3pt'a-tiv),  a.    Adaptive.       Stubbs, 

A-dapt'ed-ness  (a-dSpt'6d-n6s),  re.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  adapted ;  suitableness ;  special  fitness. 

A-dapt'er  (-er),  re.     1.  One  who  adapts. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  connecting  tube  ;  an  adopter. 

A-dap'tlon  (-dSp'shiin),  re.    Adaptation.  Cheyne, 

A-dapt'lve  (a-dSpt'i  v),  a.  Suited,  given,  or  tending, 
to  adaptation  ;  characterized  by  adaptation  ;  capable  of 
adapting.    Coleridge. — A-dapt'lve-ly,  adv. 

A-dapt'lve-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  adaptive  ; 
capacity  to  adapt. 

A-daptly,  adv.    In  a  suitable  manner.    [iJ.]     Prior. 

A-dapt'ness,  re.    Adaptedness.     [i?.] 

Ad'ap-tO'rl-al  (5d'ap-to'rI-al),  a.    Adaptive.     [B.] 

II  A'dar  (a'd4r),  re.  [Heb.  adar.]  The  twelfth  month 
of  the  Hebrew  ecclesiastical  year,  and  the  sixth  of  the 
civil.    It  corresponded  nearly  with  March. 

II  A-dar'ce  (a-dar'se),  n.  [L.  adarce,  adarca,  Gr. 
aSapm].]  A  saltish  concretion  on  reeds  and  grass  in 
marshy  grounds  in  Galatia.  It  is  soft  and  porous,  and 
was  formerly  used  for  cleansing  the  skin  from  freckles 
and  tetters,  and  also  in  leprosy.  Dana, 

II  Ad'a-tls  (ad'A-tis),  n.    A  fine  cotton  cloth  of  India. 

A-daunt'  (aidant'),  v.  t.  [OE.  adaunten  to  overpower, 
OF.  adonter  ;  a  (L.  ad)  +  donter,  F.  dompter.  See  Daunt.] 
To  daunt ;  to  subdue  ;  to  mitigate.     [Obs.]  Skelton. 

A-daW  (a-da'),  v.  i.  [Cf.  OE.  ada'we  of  dawe,  AS.  of 
dagum  from  days,  i.  e.,  from  life,  out  of  life.]  To  sub- 
due ;  to  daunt.     [Obs.] 

The  sight  whereof  did  greatly  him  adaw.      Spenser, 

A-daw',  V.  t.  &  i.    [OE.  adawen  to  wake  ;  pref.  o-  (cf. 
Goth,  us-,  Ger.   er-)  -f-  dawen,  dagen,  to  dawn.      See 
Daw.]    To  awaken  ;  to  arouse.     [Obs.] 
A  man  that  waketh  of  his  sleep 
He  may  not  suddenly  well  taken  keep 
Upon  a  thing,  ne  seen  it  parfitly 
Till  that  he  be  adaiced  verily.  Chaucer. 

A-days'  (a-daz'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  (for  ore)  +  day;  the 
final  s  was  orig.  a  genitive  ending,  afterwards  forming  ad- 
verbs.] By  day,  or  every  day  ;  in  the  daytime.  [&6s., 
except  in  the  compound  nowadays.Ti  Fielding. 

II  Ad  cap-tan'dum  (Sd  kap-tan'dam).  [L.,  for  catch- 
ing.] A  phraso  used  adjectively  sometimes  of  meretri- 
cious attempts  to  catch  or  win  popular  favor. 

Add  (5d),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Added  ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n. 
Adding.]  [L.  addere ;  ad  +  dare  to  give,  put.  Cf. 
Date,  Do.]  1.  To  give  by  way  of  increased  possession 
(to  any  one) ;  to  bestow  (ore). 

The  Lord  shall  add  to  me  another  son.    Oen.  xxx.  2i 
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2.  To  join  or  unite,  as  one  thing  to  another,  or  as  sev- 
eral particulars,  so  as  to  increase  the  number,  augment 
the  quantity,  enlarge  the  magnitude,  or  so  as  to  form  into 
one  aggregate.  Hence  :  To  sum  up  ;  to  put  together  men- 
tally ;  as,  to  add  numbers  ;  to  add  up  a  column. 

Back  to  thy  punishment, 
False  fugitive,  and  to  tliy  spcjed  add  wings.       Jlilton. 
As  easily  as  he  can  add  together  the  ideas  of  two  days  or  two 
years.  Locfcc. 

3.  To  append,  as  a  statement ;  to  say  further. 

He  ndderl  that  he  would  willingly  consent  to  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  the  tax.  JIacaulai/. 

Syn.  —  To  Add,  Join,  Annex,  Unite,  Coalesce.  We 
add  by  bringing;  tilings  together  so  as  to  form  a  whole. 
We  join  by  putting  one  thiug  to  another  hi  close  or  con- 
tinuous connectiou.  We  Kiiiie.r  by  attacliiug  some  ad- 
junct to  a  larger  body.  We  ntiite  by  bringing  things  to- 
gether so  that  their  parts  adhere  or  mtermiugle.  Things 
coalesce  by  comhig  together  or  mingling  so  as  to  form  one 
organization.  To  add  quantities ;  to  join  houses ;  to  annex 
territory ;  to  unile  kingdoms ;  to  make  parties  coalesce. 

Add  (Sd),  V.  i.  1.  To  make  an  addition.  To  add  to, 
to  augment ;  to  increase  ;  as,  it  adds  to  our  anxiety.  "  I 
will  add  to  your  yoke."  1  Kings  xii.  14. 

2.  To  perform  the  arithmetical  operation  of  addition  ; 
as,  he  adds  rapidly. 

Add'a-ble   (5d'a-b'l),  a.    {Add,  v.  +  -able.]    Addible. 

Ad'dax  [Sd'- 
dSks),  n.  [Na- 
tive  name.] 
(Zool.)  One  of 
the  largest  Af- 
rican antelopes 
{Hippolragus, 
or  Onjx,  naso- 
maculatus). 

I!I^="  It  is 
now  believed  to 
be  the  Slrep- 
siceros  (twisted 
horn)  of  the  an- 
cients. By  some 
it  is  thought  to 
be  the  pygarg 
of  the  Bible. 

A  d  -  d  e  e  m' 
(5d-dem'),  v.  t. 
[Pref.    a-    + 


Addax  of  Northern  Africa. 


deem.J  To  award  ;  to  adjudge.  [06s.]  "  Unto  him  they 
did  addeem  the  prize."  Spenser. 

II  Ad-den'dum  (Sd-dSn'dfim),  n.  ;  pi.  Addenda  (-da). 
[L.,  fr.  addere  to  add.]  A  thing  to  be  added ;  an  appen- 
dix or  addition. 

Addendum  circle  (ifeclt.),  the  circle  which  may  be  de- 
scribed around  a  circular  spur  wheel  or  gear  wheel,  touch- 
ing the  crests  or  tips  of  the  teeth.  Ra)Hcine. 

Add'er  (Sd'der),  n.  [See  Add.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  adds;  esp.,  a  machine  for  adding  numbers. 

Ad'der,  n.  [OE.  addere.,  naddere,  eddre,  AS.  nxdre, 
adder,  snake ;  akin  to  OS.  nadra,  OHG.  natrn,  nalara,  Ger. 
natter,  Goth,  nadrs,  Icel.  naSr,  raasc,  naSra,  fem.  :  cf.  W. 
neidr,  Com.  naddyr,  Ir.  nathair,  L.  natrix,  water  snake. 
An  adder  13  tov  a  nadder.]  1.  A  serpent.  [Ofe.]  "The 
edtZre  seide  to  the  woman."  Wyclif.    (Gere.  iii.  4.) 

2.  i^Zo'ol.)  (n)  A  small  venomous  serpent  of  the  genus 
Vipera.  The  common  European  adder  is  the  Vipera  (or 
Pelias)  berus.  The  puff  adders  of  Africa  are  species  of 
Clotho.  (6)  In  America,  the  term  is  commonly  applied  to 
several  harmless  snakes,  as  the  milk  adder,  puffing  adder, 
etc.     (c)  Same  as  Sea  addeb. 

^W"  In  the  Scriptures  the  appellation  is  given  to  sev- 
eraTvenomous  serpents,  —  sometunes  to  the  homed  viper 
(Cerastes). 

Ad'der  fly  (fli')-     ^  dragon  fly. 

Ad'der's-tongue'  (Sd'derz-tiing'),  re.  {Bot.)  (a)  A 
genus  of  teTns{Ophioglossum),  whose  seeds  are  produced 
on  a  spike  resembling  a  serpent's  tongue.  (6)  The  yel- 
low dogtooth  violet.  Gray. 

Ad'der- wort'  (-wiirf),  re.  (Bot.)  The  common  bistort 
or  snakeweed  {Polygonum  historta). 

Add'i-bil'i-ty  (3d'dT-bil'i-ty),  re.  The  quaUty  of  be- 
ing addible ;  capability  of  addition.  Locke. 

Add'1-ble  (Sd'dT-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  added. 
"Addible  numbers."  Locke. 

Ad'dlce  (ad'dis),  re.     See  Adze.     [Ofc.]  Moxon. 

Ad-dlct'  (Sd-dikf),  p.  p.    Addicted  ;  devoted.     [06*.] 

Ad-dlct',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Addicted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Addictinq.]  [L.  addictus,  p.  p.  of  addicere  to  adjudge, 
devote ;  aa-\-  dicere  to  say.  See  Diction.]  1.  To  apply 
habitually ;  to  devote  ;  to  habituate ;  —  with  to.  "  They 
addict  themselves  to  the  civil  law."  Evelyn. 

He  is  addicted  to  his  study.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

That  part  of  mankind  that  addict  their  minds  to  speculation. 

Adventurer. 
His  genius  addicted  him  to  the  study  of  antiquity.  Fuller. 
A  man  gross  .  .  .  and  addicted  to  low  company.    Macaulay. 

2.  To  adapt ;  to  make  suitable  ;  to  fit.     [06s.] 

The  land  about  is  exceedingly  addicted  to  wood,  but  the 
coldness  of  the  place  hinders  the  growth.  Evehjn. 

Syn.  — Addict,  Devote,  Consecrate,  Dedicate.  Ad- 
dict was  formerly  used  in  a  good  sense ;  as,  addicted  to 
letters ;  but  is  now  mostly  employed  in  a  bad  sense  or  an 
indifferent  one ;  as,  addicted  to  vice  ;  addicted  to  sen- 
sual indulgence.  ^^  Addicted  to  staying  at  home."  J. 
S.  Mill.  Devote  is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense,  express- 
ing habitual  earnestness  in  the  pursuit  of  some  favorite 
object;  as,  devoted  to  science.  Consecrate  and  dedicate 
express  devotion  of  a  higher  kind,  involving  religious  sen- 
timent ;  as,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  church ;  ded- 
icated to  God. 

Ad-dict'ed-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ad- 
dicted ;  attachment. 

Ad-dlc'tlon  (-dik'shtiu),  n.  [Cf.  L.  addictio  an  adjudg- 
ing.] The  state  of  being  addicted ;  devotion ;  incli- 
nation.   "  His  odfficZiore  was  to  courses  vain. "         Shak. 


Vector  addition. 
Added;  supplemental;  in  the 


Ad'dl-SOn'S  dls-ease'  (Sd'di-sunz  diz-ez').  [Named 
from  Thomas  Addison,  M.  D.,  of  London,  who  first  de- 
scribed it.]  (Med.)  A  morbid  condition  causing  a  pe- 
culiar brownish  discoloration  of  the  skin,  and  thought, 
at  one  time,  to  be  due  to  disease  of  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sules (two  flat  triangular  bodies  covering  the  upper  part 
of  the  kidneys),  but  now  known  not  to  be  dependent 
upon  this  cause  exclusively.     It  is  usually  fatal. 

Ad-dit'a-ment  (ad-dit'a-ment),  re.  [L.  additamentum, 
fr.  additus,  p.  p.  of  addere  to  add.]  An  addition,  or  a 
thing  added.  Fuller. 

My  persuasion  that  the  latter  verses  of  the  chapter  were  an 
addttament  of  a  later  age.  Coleridge. 

Ad-di'tion  (5d-dish'un),  re.  [F.  addition,  L.  addilio, 
fr.  addere  to  add.]  1.  The  act  of  adding  two  or  more 
things  togetlier ;  —  opposed  to  subtraction  or  diminution. 
"  This  endless  addition  or  addibility  of  numbers."  Locke. 

2.  Anything  added  ;  increase  ;  augmentation ;  as,  a 
piazza  is  an  addition  to  a  building. 

3.  (Math.)  That  part  of  arithmetic  which  treats  of 
adding  numbers. 

4.  (Mus. )  A  dot  at  the  right  side  of  a  note  as  an  indi- 
cation that  its  sound  is  to  be  lengthened  one  half,     [if.] 

5.  (Law)  A  title  annexed  to  a  man's  name,  to  iden- 
tify him  more  precisely ;  as,  John  Doe,  Esq. ;  Richard 
Roe,  Gent. ;  Robert  Dale,  Mason;  Thomas  Way,  of  New 
York ;  a  mark  of  distinction  ;  a  title. 

6.  (Her.)  Sometliing  added  to  a  coat  of  arms,  as  a 
mark  of  honor  ;  —  opposed  to  abatement. 

Vector  addition  (Geom.),  ^^C 

that  kind  of  addition  of 
two  lines,  or  vectors,  AB 
and  BC,  by  which  their 
sum  is  regarded  as  the 
line,  or  vector,  AC. 

Syn.— Increase ;  acces- 
sion ;  augmentation  ;  ap- 
pendage ;  adjunct. 

Ad-dl'tion-al  (-«l),  a. 

way  of  an  addition. 

Ad-dl'tion-al,  re.     Sometliing  added.     [JJ.]        Bacon. 

Ad-dl'tlon-al-ly,  adv.     By  way  of  addition. 

Ad-dl'tlon-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.  Additional.  [JR.']   Herbert. 

Ad'dl-ti'tiOUS  (Sd'dl-tish'iis),  a.  [L.  additiiius,  fr. 
addere.]     Additive.     IB.]  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

Ad'dl-Uve  (Sd'di-ttv),  a.  [L.  addUivus.]  (Math.) 
Proper  to  be  added  ;  positive ;  —  opposed  to  subtractive. 

Ad'dl-tO-ry  (-t6-ry),  a.  Tending  to  add  ;  making  some 
addition.     \.B.]  Arbuthnot. 

Ad'dle    (Sd'd'l),    re.     [OE.   adel,  AS.   adela,    mud.] 

1.  Liquid  filth ;  mire.     [Obs.] 

2.  Lees  ;  dregs.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Wright. 
Ad'dle,  a,    Ha\'Tng  lost  the  power  ef  development, 

and  become  rotten,  as  eggs ;  putrid.     Hence :  Unfruit- 
ful or  confused,  as  brains ;  muddled.  Dryden. 

Ad'dle,  V.  t.  &  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Addled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Addling  (-dling).]  To  make  addle ;  to  grow  ad- 
dle ;  to  muddle  ;  as,  he  addled  his  brain.  "  Their  eggs 
were  addled."  Cowper. 

Ad'dle,  V.  t.  &  i.  [OE.  adlen,  adilen,  to  gain,  acquire ; 
prob.  fr.  Icel.  oSlask  to  acquire  property,  aJdn  to  oSal 
property.  Cf.  Allodial.]  1.  To  earn  by  labor.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  Forby. 

2.  To  thrive  or  grow ;  to  ripen.     [_Prov.  Eng.] 

Kill  ivy,  else  tree  will  addle  no  more.      .     Tusser. 

^A't^t'^i^'t^^^f^'^'  I  n.  A  foolish  or  dull-witted 
Ad'dle-nead'  (-bed'  ,  \  t^^^n„  imiinn  ^ 
Ad'dle-pate' (-pat'),  )  *®"°'^-  ^^o""?-) 
Ad'dle-brained'  (-brand'),  1  a.  Dull-witted  ;  stupid. 
Ad'dle-head'ed  (-jiSd'Sd),  |  "  The  addle-brained 
Ad'dle-pa'ted  (-pa'ted),  )  Oberstein."  Motley. 
Dull  and  addle-pated.  Dryden. 

Ad'dle-pa'ted-ness  (-pa'ted-nes),  re.     Stupidity. 
Ad'dlingS  (ad'dlingz),  re.  pi.     [See  Addle,  to  earn.] 

Earnings.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Wright. 

Ad-dOOm'  (Sd-doom'),  v.  t.    [Pref.  a-  +  doom.]     To 

adjudge.     [06s.]                                                    Spenser. 
Ad-dorsed'  (-dSrsf),  a.     [L.  ad-\-  

dorsum,  back :   cf.  F.  adosse.]    (Her.) 

Set  or  turned  back  to  back. 
Ad-dress'  (Sd-dres'),  V.  t.     [imp.  & 

p.  p.  Addressed  (-drest') ;  p.  pr.  Ai  vb. 

n.   Addressing.]    [OE.  adressen  to  raise 

erect,  adorn,  OF.  adrecier,  to  straighten, 

address,  F.  adresser,   fr.  a  (L.  ad)  -|- 

OF.  drecier,  F.  dresser,  to  straighten, 

arrange.     See  Dress,  v.]      1.  To  aim  ; 

to  direct.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 


Addorsed.  (.Her.) 


And  this  good  knight  his  way  with  me  addrest.     Spenser. 

2.  To  prepare  or  make  ready.     [06s.] 

His  foe  was  soon  a/idresi^ed.  Spenser, 

Turnus  addressed  his  men  to  single  fight.      Dryden. 

The  five  foolish  virgins  addressed  themselves  at  the  noise  of 

the  bridegroom's  coming.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Reflexively:  To  prepare  one's  self;  to  apply  one's 
skUl  or  energies  (to  some  object) ;  to  betake. 

These  men  addressed  themselves  to  the  task.     Macaulay. 

4.  To  clothe  or  array ;  to  dress.     [Archaic] 

Tecla  . . .  addressed  herself  in  man's  apparel.         Jewel. 

5.  To  direct,  as  words  (to  any  one  or  any  thing) ;  to 
make,  as  a  speech,  petition,  etc.  (to  any  one,  an  audience). 

The  young  hero  had  addressed  his  prayers  to  him  for  his  as- 
sistance. Dryden. 

6.  To  direct  speech  to  ;  to  make  a  communication  to, 
whether  spoken  or  written ;  to  apply  to  by  words,  as  by 
a  speech,  petition,  etc. ;  to  speak  to ;  to  accost. 

Are  not  your  orders  to  addre.ts  the  senate  ?      Addison. 
The  representatives  of  the  nation  addressed  the  king.     Swift. 

7.  To  direct  in  writing,  as  a  letter ;  to  superscribe,  or 
to  direct  and  transmit ;  as,  he  addressed  a  letter. 

8.  To  make  suit  to  as  a  lover  ;  to  court ;  to  woo. 

9.  (Com.)  To  consign  or  intrust  to  the  care  of  another. 


as  agent  or  factor  ;  as,  the  ship  was  addressed  to  a  mer- 
chant in  Baltimore. 

To  address  one's  self  to.  (a)  To  prepare  one's  self  for ;  to 
apply  one's  _lf  to.  (6)  To  direct  one's  speech  or  dis- 
course to. 

Ad-dress'  (Sd-dr5s'),  v.  i.  1.  To  prepare  one's  self. 
[06s.]     " Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels." 

Shak. 

2.  To  direct  speech.     [06s.] 

Young  Turnus  to  the  beauteous  maid  addrest.    Dryden. 

<^^  The  intransitive  uses  come  from  the  dropping  out 
of  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

Ad-dress',  n.     [Cf.  F.  adresse.     See  Address,  v.  t.] 

1.  Act  of  preparing  one's  self.     [06s.]       Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Act  of  addressing  one's  self  to  a  person  ;  verbal  ap- 
plication. 

3.  A  formal  communication,  either  written  or  spoken  ; 
a  discourse  ;  a  speech  ;  a  formal  application  to  any  one  ; 
a  petition ;  a  formal  statement  on  some  subject  or  spe- 
cial occasion ;  as,  an  address  of  thanks,  an  address  to  the 
voters. 

4.  Direction  or  superscription  of  a  letter,  or  the  name, 
title,  and  place  of  residence  of  the  person  addressed. 

5.  Manner  of  speaking  to  another ;  delivery ;  as,  a 
man  of  pleasing  or  insinuating  address. 

6.  Attention  in  the  way  of  courtship ;  —  usually  in  the 
plural;  as,  to  pay  one's  addresses  to  a  lady.        Addison. 

7.  Skill ;  skillful  management ;  dexterity  ;  adroitness. 
Syn.  —  Speech;  discourse;  harangue;  oration;  peti- 
tion ;  lecture  ;  readiness ;  ingenuity ;  tact ;  adroitness. 

Ad'dreSS-ee'  ( -e'),  re.  One  to  whom  anything  is  ad- 
dressed. 

Ad-dress'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  addresses  or  petitions. 

Ad-dres'sion  (Sd-drSsh'un),  re.  The  act  of  addressing 
or  directing  one's  course.     [Bare  &  Obs.]         Chapman. 

Ad-duce'  (5d-dus'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  j).  p.  Adduced 
(-dust') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Adddcing  (-dii'sing).]  [L.  ad- 
ducere,  adductum,  to  lead  or  bring  to  ;  arf  -j-  ducere  to 
lead.  See  Duke,  and  cf.  Adduct.]  To  bring  forward  or 
offer,  as  an  argument,  passage,  or  consideration  which 
bears  on  a  statement  or  case  ;  to  cite  ;  to  allege. 

Reasons  .  .  .  were  adduced  on  both  sides.       Macaulay. 

Enough  could  not  be  adduced  to  satisfy  the  purpose  of  illus- 
tration. Dc  (Juincey. 

Syn.  — To  present;  allege;  advance;  cite;  quote;  as- 
sign ;  urge ;  name ;  mention. 

Ad-du'cent  (Sd-dii'sent),  a.  [L.  adducens,  p.  pr.  of  ad- 
ducere.]  (Physiol.)  Bringing  together  or  towards  a  given 
point ;  —  a  word  applied  to  those  muscles  of  the  body 
which  pull  one  part  towards  another.  Opposed  to  ab- 
ducent. 

Ad-du'cer  (-ser),  n.    One  who  adduces. 

Ad-du'ci-ble  (-sT-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  adduced. 

Proofs  innumerable,  and  in  every  imaginable  manner  diversi- 
fied, are  adducible.  I.  Taylor. 

Ad-duct'  (ad-diikf),  v.  t.  [L.  adductus,  p.  p.  of  addu- 
cere.  See  Adduce.]  (Physiol.)  To  draw  towards  a  com- 
mon center  or  a  middle  line.  Huxley. 

Ad-dUC'tlon  (-diJk'shiin),  re.     [Cf.  F.  adduction.     See 
Adduce.]     1.  The  act  of  adducing  or  bringing  forward. 
An  adduction  of  facts  gathered  from  various  quarters. 

/.  Taylor, 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  action  by  which  the  parts  of  the 
body  are  drawn  towards  its  axis;  —  opposed  to  abduc- 
tion. Dunglison. 

Ad-dUC'tive  (-dSk'tiv),  a.  Adducing,  or  bringing 
towards  or  to  something. 

Ad-duc'tor  (-ter),  re.  [L.,  fr.  addticere.]  (Anat.)  A 
muscle  which  draws  a  limb  or  part  of  the  body  toward 
the  middle  line  of  the  body,  or  closes  extended  parts  of 
the  body ;  —  opposed  to  abductor  ;  as,  the  adductor  of  the 
eye,  which  turns  the  eye  toward  the  nose. 

In  the  bivalve  shells,  the  muscles  which  close  the  valves  of  the 
shell  are  called  adductor  muscles.  Verrill, 

Ad-dtUce'  (-dills'),  v.  t.  [Like  F.  adoucir  ;  fr.  L.  ad  -f- 
dulcis  sweet.]     To  sweeten  ;  to  sootlie.     [06s.]     Bacon. 

A-deem'  (a-dem'),  V.  t.  [L.  adimere.  See  Ademption.] 
(Law)  To  revoke,  as  a  legacy,  grant,  etc.,  or  to  satisfy 
it  by  some  other  gift. 

II  A'de-lan'ta-diiao  (a'da-lSn'ta-del'yo),  re.  [Sp.]  A 
Spanish  red  wine  made  of  the  first  ripe  grapes. 

II  A'de-lan-ta'dO  (a'dS-lan-tii'do  or  Sd'e-lSn-),  n.  [Sp., 
prop.  p.  of  adelantar  to  advance,  to  promote.]  A  gov- 
ernor of  a  province ;  a  commander.  Prescott. 

II  Ad-e-las'ter  (ad-e-las'ter),  n.  [Gr.  iSr)\os  not  mani- 
fest -\-  aa-rnp  a  star.]  {Bot.)  A  provisional  name  for  a 
plant  which  has  not  had  its  flowers  botanically  examined, 
and  therefore  has  not  been  referred  to  its  proper  genus. 

Ad'el-ing  (ad'gl-Tng).  71.     Same  as  Atheling. 

A-del'o-co-don'ic  (4-dgl'6-ko-don'ik),  a.  [Gr.  aS-qkoi 
invisible  -|-  KtoSiav  a  beU]  (Zool.)  Applied  to  sexual  zo- 
oids  of  hydroids,  that  have  a  saclike  form  and  do  not 
become  free  ;  —  opposed  to phanerocodonic. 

A-del'0-pod  (a-dgl'o-pod),  re.  [Gr.  i^rjAos  invisible  -f 
TTous,  7ro86s,  foot.]  {Zool.)  An  animal  having  feet  that 
are  not  apparent. 

_  II  A-del'phi-a  (a-del'fi-a),  re.  [Gr. 
aSeA^ot  brother.]  (Bot.)  A  "  brother- 
hood," or  coDection  of  stamens  in  a 
bundle  ;  —  used  in  composition,  as  in  the 
class  names,  Monadelphia,  Oiadelphia, 
etc. 

A-del'phons  (-fiis),  a.  [Gr.  aSeKtjio^ 
brother.]  (Bot.)  Having  coalescent  or 
clustered  filaments ;  —  said  of  stamens  ; 
as,  adelphous  stamens.  Usually  in  com- 
position ;  as,  raonndelphovs.  Gray. 

A-dempt'  (a-demf  ;  215),  p.  p.     [L. 
ademptus,    p.   p.  of    adimere   to   take  away.] 
away.     [06s.] 

Without  any  sinister  suspicion  of  anything  being  added  or 
adempt.  Latimer. 


Taken 


ale,  senate,   cfire,   am,    arm,   ask,   final,   gUj     eve,   event,   6nd,   fern,   recent;     ice,   idea,   ill;     old,   obey,   orb,   add; 
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A-4emp'tlon  (^-dSmp'shOn),  n.  [L.  ademplio.  It. 
adimere,  ademptum,  to  take  away ;  ad  -\-  emere  to  buy, 
orig.  to  take.]  (Law)  The  revocation  or  taking  away 
of  a  grant,  donation,  legacy,  or  the  like.  Bouvier. 

Aden-  or  AdenO-.  [Gr.  a&riy,  iSeVot,  gland.]  Combin- 
ing forms  of  the  Greek  word  for  gland  ;  —  used  in  words 
relating  to  the  structure,  diseases,  etc.,  of  the  glands. 

II  Ad'e-nal'gl-a  (5d'e-n51'jI-4),  1  n.  [Gr.  ai^v  -\-  oA-yos 

Ad'e-nal'gy  (ad'e-nSl'jJ),  \    pain.]    (ilTed.)  Pain 

in  a  gland. 

A-den'i-form  (a-dSn'I-fSrm),  a.  [Aden-  4-  -form.'} 
Shaped  like  a  gland  ;  adenoid.  Dimalison. 

II  Ad'e-ni'tis  (Sd'e-ni'tls),  re.  [_Aden-\- -itis.l  (Med.) 
Glandular  intianunation.  JJtmgiison. 

Ad'e-no-grapMc  (ad'e-n6-graftk),  a.  Pertaining  to 
adenography. 

Ad'e-nog'ra-phy  (-nSg'ra-fJ^),  n.  \_Adeno-  +  -graphy.] 
That  part  of  anatomy  wliich  describes  the  glands. 

Ad'e-nold  (Sd'e-noid),  )  a.    [Gr.  a.&evoei.Srji  ;  aSrjv 

Ad'e-noid'al  (Sd'e-noid'al), )  gland  -\-  eUot  form.] 
Glaudlike  ;  glandular. 

Ad'e-no-log'lc-al  (-n6-15j'I-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  ade- 
Bology. 

Ad'e-nol'O-gy  (-ni51'o-J5'),  n.  lAdeno--\- -logy.}  The 
part  of  physiology  that  treats  of  the  glands. 

Ad'e-noph'0-rODS  (ad'e-n5f'o-rOs),  a.  lAdeno-  -f-  Gr. 
<^op6s  bearing.]     {Bot.)    Producing  glands. 

Ad'e-noph'yl-lOUS  (Sd'e-n5f'il-l>is  or  -no-flllQs),  a. 
lAdeno-  -\-  Gr.  ij>v?Oi.ov  leaf.]  (Boi.)  Having  glands  on 
the  leaves.  Hensloiv. 

Ad'e-nose'  (Sdt-nos' ;  277),  a.  Like  a  gland ;  full  of 
glands ;  glaudulous ;  adenous. 

Ad'e-no-tom'ic  (Sd'e-nd-tSmlk),  a.  Pertaining  to 
adenotomy. 

Ad'e-not'0-my  (-n5t'o-myj,  n.  [Adeno-  +  Gr.  tout)  a 
cutting,  Tc'iiiveiv  to  cut.]  (Anat.)  Dissection  of,  or  in- 
(Hsion  into,  a  gland  or  glands. 

Ad'e-nous  (Sd'e-niis),  a.    Same  as  Adenosb. 

II  Ad'eps  (Sd'gps),  re.     [L.]    Animal  fat ;  lard. 

A-dept'  (a^depf),  n.  [L.  adepius  obtained  (sc.  ariem), 
he  who  has  obtained  an  art,  p.  p.  of  adipisci  to  arrive 
at,  to  obtain ;  ad  -{-  apisci  to  pursue.  See  Apt,  and  cf. 
Adapt.]  One  fully  skilled  or  well  versed  in  anything ;  a 
proficient ;  as,  adepts  in  philosophy. 

A-dept',  a.  Well  skilled ;  completely  versed ;  thor- 
oughlx  proficient. 

Beaus  adept  in  everything  profound.         Cowper. 

A-dep'tion  (4-dSp'shuu),  re.  [L.  adeptio.  See  Adept, 
o.]    An  obtaining ;  attainment.     [06i.] 

In  the  wit  and  poUcy  of  the  capitain  consisteth  the  chief 
adeption  of  the  victory.  Grafton. 

A-dept'lst,  re.    A  skilled  alchemist.     \Obs.'\ 

A-dept'ness,  re.    The  quality  of  being  adept ;  skill. 

Ad'e-qua-cy  (Sd'e-kwa-sJ?),  re.  [See  Adequate.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  b^g  adequate,  proportionate,  or  suf- 
ficient ;  a  sufficiency  for  a  particular  purpose ;  as,  the 
adequacy  of  supply  to  the  expenditure. 

Ad'e-quate  (-kwat),  a.  [L.  adaequaius,  p.  p.  of  adae- 
quare  to  make  equal  to ;  ad  -{-  aequare  to  make  equal, 
aequus  equal.  See  Equai.]  Equal  to  some  requirement ; 
proportionate,  or  correspondent;  fully  sufficient;  as, 
powers  adequate  to  a  great  work ;  an  adequate  definition. 
Ireland  had  no  adequate  champion.    De  Quincey. 

Syn.  —Proportionate ;  commensurate ;  sufficient ;  suit- 
able; competent;  capable. 

Ad'e-quate  (-kwat),  v.  t.  [See  Adequate,  c]  1.  To 
equalize ;  to  make  adequate.    [JfJ.]  Poiherhy. 

2.  To  equal.    [06s.] 

It  [is]  an  impoBBibility  for  any  creature  to  adequate  God  in  his 
eternity.  Shelford. 

Ad'e-quate-ly  (-kwat-iy),  adv.  Inan  adequate  manner. 

Ad'e-quate-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  adequate ; 
suitableness ;  sufficiency ;  adequacy. 

Ad'e-qua'tlon  (5d'e-kwa'shun),  re.  [L.  adaequatio.} 
The  act  of  equalizing ;  act  or  result  of  making  adequate ; 
an  equivalent.     [06s.]  Bp.  Barlow. 

A-des'my  (a-dgs'mj^),  re.  [Gr.  aSetr/xo^  unfettered ;  a 
priv.  -|-  Seo-ftos  a  fetter.]  (Bot.)  The  division  or  defect- 
ive coherence  of  an  organ  that  is  usually  entire. 

Ad-es'se-na'rl-an  (Sd-Ss'se-na'rT-an),  re.  [Termed  f r. 
L.  adesse  to  be  present ;  ad  -\-  esse  to  be.]  (JEeel.  Hist.) 
One  who  held  the  real  presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the 
eucharist,  but  not  by  transubstantiation. 

Ad-fect'ed  (Sd-f6kt'Sd),  a.  [L.  adfeeius  or  affectus. 
See  AiTECT,  v.\    (Alg.)  See  Affected,  5. 

Ad-fll'1-a'ted  (-fTl'T-a'tSd),  a.  See  Affiliated.  [06s.] 

Ad-fll'1-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  re.    See  Affiliation.    lObs.! 

Ad-flox'lon  (Sd-fli3k'shiin),  re.    See  Affluxion. 

Ad-ha'mant  (-ha'mant),  a.  [From  L.  adhamare  to 
catch ;  ad  -j-  kamus  hook.]    Clinging,  as  by  hooks. 

Ad-here'  (Sd-her'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Adheeed 
{-herd')  { p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  ADHF.Rma  (-her'ing).]  [L.  ad- 
haerere,  adkaesum ;  ad  -\-  haerere  to  stick :  cf.  F.  ad- 
I  herer.  See  Aghast.]  1.  To  stick  fast  or  cleave,  as  a 
glutinous  substance  does;  to  become  joined  or  united; 
as,  wax  adheres  to  the  finger ;  the  lungs  sometimes  ad- 
here to  the  pleura. 

2.  To  hold,  be  attached,  or  devoted ;  to  remain  fixed, 
either  by  personal  union  or  conformity  of  faith,  princi- 
ple, or  opinion ;  as,  men  adhere  to  a  party,  a  cavise,  a 
leader,  a  church. 

3.  To  be  consistent  or  coherent ;  to  be  in  accordance  ; 
to  agree.  "Nor  time  nor  place  did  then  adAere."  "Every 
thing  adheres  together."  Shak. 

Syn.— To  attach;  stick;  cleave;  cling;  hold. 

Ad-ber'ence  (-ens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  adherence,  LL.  adhae- 
rentia.']    1.  The  quality  or  state  of  adhering. 

2.  The  state  of  being  fixed  in  attachment ;  fidelity ; 
steady  attachment ;  adhesion ;  as,  adherence  to  a  party  or 
to  opinions. 

Syn.  —  Adhebenoe,  Adhesion.  Tliese  words,  which 
were  once  freely  interchanged,  are  now  almost  entirely 


separated.  .4dA«'CTee  is  no  longer  used  to  denote  phys- 
ical union,  but  is  applied  to  mental  states  or  habits ;  as, 
a  strict  adherence  to  one's  duty;  close  adherence  to  the 
argument,  etc.  Adhesion  is  now  confined  chiefly  to  the 
physical  sense,  except  in  the  phrase  "To  give  in  one's 
adhesion  to  a  cause  or  a  party.'' 

Ad-her'en-cy  (Xd-her'en-sJ),  re.  1.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  adherent ;  adherence,     [i?.] 

2.  That  wliich  adheres.     [06s.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Ad-her'ent  (-<nt),  a.  [L.  adhaerens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  :  cf. 
r.  adherent.}    1.  Sticking  ;  clinging  ;  adhering.      Pope. 

2.  Attached  as  an  attribute  or  circumstance. 

3.  (Bot.)  Congenitally  united  with  an  organ  of  another 
kind,  as  calyx  with  ovary,  or  stamens  with  petals. 

Ad-her'ent,  re.  1.  One  who  adlieres ;  one  who  follows 
a  leader,  party,  or  profession ;  a  follower,  or  partisan  ;  a 
believer  in  a  particular  faith  or  church. 

2.  That  which  adheres ;  an  appendage,    [i?.]    Milton. 

Syn.  —  Follower ;  partisan ;  upholder ;  disciple ;  sup- 
porter; dependent;  ally;  backer. 

Ad-her'ent-1^,  adv.    In  an  adherent  manner. 

Ad-her'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  adheres ;  an  adherent. 

Ad-he'slon  (Sd-he'zhiin),  re.  [L.  adhaesio,  fr.  adhae- 
rere :  cf .  F.  adhesion.']  1.  The  action  of  sticking ;  the 
state  of  being  attached ;  intimate  union  ;  as,  the  adhesion 
of  glue,  or  of  parts  united  by  growth,  cement,  or  the 
like. 

2.  Adherence ;  steady  or  firm  attachment ;  fidelity ;  as, 
adhesion  to  error,  to  a  policy. 

His  aclhesio7i  to  the  Tories  was  bounded  by  his  approbation  of 
their  foreign  poUcy.  De  Quincey. 

3.  Agreement  to  adhere  ;  concurrence ;  assent. 

To  that  treaty  Spain  and  England  gave  in  their  adhesion. 

Macaulay. 

4.  (Physics)  The  molecular  attraction  exerted  be- 
tween bodies  in  contact.    See  Cohesion. 

5.  (Med.)  Union  of  surfaces,  normally  separate,  by 
the  formation  of  new  tissue  resulting  from  an  inflamma- 
tory process. 

6.  (Bot.)  The  union  of  parts  which  are  separate  in 
other  plants,  or  in  younger  states  of  the  same  plant. 

Syn.— Adherence;  union.    See  Adhekence. 

Ad-he'slve  (5d-he'sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  adhesif.'}  1.  Sticky ; 
tenacious,  as  glutinous  substances. 

2.  Apt  or  tending  to  adhere  ;  clinging.  Thomson. 

Adhesive  attraction.  (Physics)  See  Attraction.  —  Ad- 
hesive inflammation  (Surg.),  that  kind  of  inflammation 
which  terminates  in  the  reunion  of  divided  parts  without 
suppuration.  —  Adhesive  plaster,  a  sticking  plaster ;  a  plas- 
ter containing  resin,  wax,  litharge,  and  olive  oil. 

Ad-he'sive-ly,  adv.    In  an  adhesive  manner. 

Ad-he'slve-ness,  re.  1.  The  quality  of  sticking  or  ad- 
hering ;  stickiness ;  tenacity  of  union. 

2.  (Phren.)  Propensity  to  form  and  maintain  attach- 
ments to  persons,  and  to  promote  social  intercourse. 

Ad-hib'lt  (Sd-hlblt),  V.  t.  [L.  adhibitiLs,  p.  p.  of  ad- 
hibere  to  hold  to ;  ad-}-  habere  to  have.]  1.  To  admit,  as 
a  person  or  a  thing ;  to  take  in.  Muirhead. 

2.  To  use  or  apply ;  to  administer.  Camden. 

3.  To  attach  ;  to  affix.  Alison. 
Ad'hi-bl'tlon  (Sd'hi-bTsh'iin),  re.    [L.  adhibitio.}    The 

act  of  adhibiting ;  application ;  use.  Whiiaker. 

II  Ad  homl-nem  (5d  hSm'i-nem).  [L.,  to  the  man.] 
A  phrase  applied  to  an  appeal  or  argument  addressed  to 
the  principles,  interests,  or  passions  of  a  man. 

Ad-hort'  (5d-h6rf ),  v.  t.  [L.  adhortari.  See  Adhoe- 
tation.]    To  exhort ;  to  advise.     [06s.]  Feltham. 

Ad'hor-ta'tlon  (Sd'hSr-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  adhoriatio, 
fr.  adhortari  to  advise ;  ad  -t-  hortari  to  exhort.]  Ad- 
vice ;  exhortation.     [06s.]  Peacham. 

Ad-hor'ta-tO-ry  (Sd-hSr'ta-to-rj?),  a.  Containing  coun- 
sel or  warning ;  hortatory ;  advisory.     [06s.]        Potter. 

Ad'1-a-bat'lC  (ad't-a-bSttk),  a.  [Gr.  iSia'/SaTos  not 
passable  ;  a  priv.  -j-  6ia  through  +  /SaiVeiy  to  go.] 
(Physics)  Not  giving  out  or  receiving  heat.  —  Ad'i-a- 
bat'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Adiabatic  line  or  curve,  a  curve  exhibiting  the  varia- 
tions of  pressure  and  volume  of  a  fluid  when  it  expands 
vrithout  either  receiving  or  giving  out  heat.        Rankine. 

Ad'i-ac-tln'ic  (adT-Sk-tlntk),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not-f- 
diactinie.']    (Chem.)  Not  transmitting  the  actinic  rays. 

II  Ad'i-an'tum  (Sd'i-an'tum),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  oSi'ai'TOi', 
maidenhair ;  a  priv. -f- SiaiVeci' to  wet.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  ferns,  the  leaves  of  which  shed  water ;  maidenhair. 
Also,  the  black  maidenhair,  a  species  of  spleenwort. 

Ad'i-aph'O-rism  (ad'I-SfS-riz'm),  re.  Religious  indif- 
ference. 

Ad'1-aph'o-rlst  (-rlst),  n.  [See  Adiaphohous.]  (Eccl. 
Hist.)  One  of  the  German  Protestants  who,  with  Me- 
lanchthon,  held  some  opinions  and  ceremonies  to  be  in- 
different or  nonessential,  which  Luther  condemned  as 
sinful  or  heretical.  Murdock. 

Ad'i-aph'0-ris'tic  (5d'T-af'o-rTs'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to 
matters  indifferent  in  faith  and  practice.  Shipley. 

Ad'i-aph'o-rite  (-af'6-rit),  re.    Same  as  Adiaphorist. 

Ad'1-aph'O-roUS  (-riis),  a.  [Gr.  aSia'c^opos  ;  a.  priv.  -f- 
6ia(/>opos  different ;  Sid  through  -|-  c^epetv  to  bear.]  1.  In- 
different or  neutral.  Je?:  Taylor. 

2.  (Med.)  Incapable  of  doing  either  harm  or  good,  as 
some  medicines.  Dunglison. 

Ad'i-aph'0-ry,  re.  [Gr.  aSioAopta.]  Indifference.  [Obs.'] 

Ad'i-ather'mlC  (ad'i-a-ther'mTk),  a.  [Gr.  i  priv.  -|- 
Sid  through  -^9epix-q  heat.]    Not  pervious  to  heat. 

A-dieu'  (a-du'),  interj.  &  adv.  [OE.  also  adew,  adewe, 
adue,  F.  a  dieu,  fr.  L.  ad  to  -f-  deus  God.]  Good-by ; 
farewell ;  an  expression  of  kind  wishes  at  parting. 

A-dleu', re. /  p^.  Adieus (-duz').  A  farewell;  commen- 
dation to  the  care  of  God  at  parting.  Shak. 

A-dlght'  (a-dif),  V.  t.  [_p.  p.  Adioht.]  [Pref.  a-  (in- 
tensive) -|-  OE.  dihten.  See  Disht.]  To  set  in  order ; 
to  array  ;  to  attire  ;  to  deck ;  to  dress.  [06s.] 

II  Ad  In'Il-nl'tum  (5d  in'ft-ni'tiSm).  [L.,  to  infinity.] 
Without  limit ;  endlessly. 


II  Ad  In'ter-lm  (5d  Tn'ter-Im).  [L.]  Meanwhile; 
temporary. 

Ad'1-pes'cent  (5d'i-pSs'sent),  a.  [L.  adeps,  adipis,  fat 
-f-  -escent.}    Becoming  fatty. 

A-dlp'lc  (a-dip'Ik),  a.  [L.  adeps,  adipis,  fat.'}  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  fatty  or  oily  substances ; 
—  applied  to  certain  acids  obtained  from  fats  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid. 

Ad'1-poc'er-ate  (Sd'I-pSs'er-at),  v.  I.  To  convert  into 
adipocere. 

Ad'1-poc'er-a'tlon  (Sd'I-pSs'er-a'ehiin),  re.  The  act  or 
process  of  changing  into  adipocere. 

Ad'1-pO-cere'  (Sd'i-pS-ser'^,  re.  [L.  adeps,  adipis,  fat 
+  cera  wax :  cf.  F.  adipocire.']  A  soft,  unctuous,  or 
waxy  substance,  of  a  light  brown  color,  into  which  the 
fat  and  muscle  tissue  of  dead  bodies  sometimes  are  con- 
verted, by  long  immersion  in  water  or  by  burial  in  moist 
places.     It  is  a  result  of  fatty  degeneration. 

Ad'i-po-cer'i-fonn  (ad'I-po-ser'I-fSnn),  a.  [Adipo- 
cere-]- -form.']  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  adi- 
pocere ;  as,  an  adipoceriform  tumor. 

Ad'1-poc'er-OUS  (-pBs'er-us),  a.    Like  adipocere. 

Ad'l-pOBS'  (Sd'I-pos' ;  277),  a.  [L.  adeps,  adipis,  fat, 
grease.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  animal  fat ;  fatty. 

Adipose  fin  (Zo'ol.),  a  soft  boneless  fin. —Adipose  tissue 
(A-Kut.),  that  form  of  animal  tissue  which  forms  or  con- 
tains fat. 

Ad'i-pose'ness  (5d'T-pos''nS8),  )  re.    The  state  of  being 

Ad'1-pos'l-ty  (5d'i-p8s'i-t3^),     ]     fat ;  fatness. 

Ad'i-pons  (ad'i-pils),  a.    Fatty  ;  adipose.    [iJ.] 

A-dlp'SOUS  (4-dTp'sus),  a.  [Gr.  aSu/iot;  a.  priv.  -)- 
fiii/(o,  thirst.]    Quenching  thirst,  as  certain  fruits. 

Ad'lp-sy  (SdTp-sj?),  re.  [Gr.  aSii^os  not  thirsty;  d 
priv.  -4-  bi.\\ia  thirst.]     (Med.)  Absence  of  thirst. 

Ad'it  (Sd'it),  re.  [L.  aditus,  fr.  adire,  adiiiim,  to  go  to ; 
ad  +  ire  to  go.]  1.  An  entrance  or  passage.  Specifically : 
The  nearly  horizontal  opening  by  which  a  mine  is  en- 
tered, or  by  which  water  and  ores  are  carried  away;  — 
called  also  drift  and  tunnel. 

2.  Admission  ;  approach  ;  access.     [i2.] 
Yourself  and  yours  shall  have 
Free  adit.  Tennys&n. 

Ad-ja'cence  (Sd-ja'sens), )  re.      [Cf .  LL.  adjaceniia.] 

Ad-ja'cen-cy  (sen-s^),  j  1.  The  state  of  being  ad- 
jacent or  contiguous  ;  contiguity ;  as,  the  adjacency  of 
lands  or  buildings. 

2.  That  which  is  adjacent.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ad-Ja'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  adjacens,  -centis,  p.  pr.  of 
adjacere  to  lie  near  ;  ad  -^jacere  to  lie  :  cf .  F.  adjacent.'] 
Lying  near,  close,  or  contiguous ;  neighboring ;  bordering 
on  ;  as,  a  field  adjacent  to  the  highway.  "  The  adjacent 
forest."  B.  Jonson. 

Adjacent  or  contiguouB  angle.  (Oeom.)  See  Angle. 

Syn.  —  Adjoining ;  contiguous ;  near.  —  Adjacent,  Ad- 
jonnNG,  Contiguous.  Things  are  adjacent  when  they  lie 
close  to  each  other,  not  necessarily  in  actual  contact ;  as, 
adjacent  fields,  adjacent  villages,  etc. 

I  find  that  all  Europe  with  her  atfjaceni  isles  is  peopled  with 
Christians.  Howell. 

Things  are  adjoining  when  they  meet  at  some  line  or 
point  of  junction  ;  as,  adjoining  farms,  an  adjoining  higli- 
way.  What  is  spoken  of  as  contiguous  should  touch  with 
some  extent  of  one  side  or  the  whole  of  it ;  as,  a  row  of 
contiguous  buildings ;  a  wood  contiguous  to  a  plain. 

Ad-]a'cent,  re.    That  which  is  adjacent.     [iJ.]  Locke. 

Ad-Ja'cent-ly,  adv.    So  as  to  be  adjacent. 

Ad-]ect'  (Sd-jekt'),  v.  t.  [L.  adjectus,  p.  p.  of  adjicere 
to  throw  to,  to  add  to  ;  ad  -{-jacere  to  throw.  See  Jet 
a  shooting  forthj    To  add  or  annex  ;  to  join.       Leland. 

Ad-]ec'tlon  (ad-j5k'shiin),  re.  [L.  adjectio,  fr.  ad- 
jicere: cf.  F.  adjeclion.  See  Adject.]  The  act  or  mode 
of  adding ;  also,  the  thing  added.     [JS.]  B.  Jonaon. 

Ad-Jec'tlon-al  (-<j1),  a.  Pertaining  to  adjection  ;  that 
is,  or  may  be,  annexed,     [if.]  Earle. 

Ad'jec-ti'tlOUS  (2d'jSk-tTsh'i5s),  a.  [L.  adjectitius.] 
Added;  additional.  Parkhurst. 

Ad'Jec-tl'val  (Sd'jSk-ti'val  or  ad'j5k-tTv-ol ;  277),  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  the  adjective ;  of  the  nature  of  an  ad- 
jective ;  adjective.  fV.  Taylor  (1797). 

Ad'Jec-U'val-ly,  adv.  As,  or  in  the  manner  of,  an  ad- 
jective ;  adjectively. 

Ad'Jec-Uve     (5d'jSk-tTv),    a.    [See  Adjective,   «.] 

1.  Added  to  a  substantive  as  an  attribute ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  adjunct ;  as,  an  adjective  word  or  sentence. 

2.  Not  standing  by  itself ;  dependent. 

Adjective  color,  a  color  which  requires  to  be  fixed  by 
some  mordant  or  base  to  give  it  permanency. 

3.  Relating  to  procedure.  "  The  whole  English  law, 
substantive  ani  adjective."  Macaulay. 

Ad'Jec-tlve,  re.  [L.  adjectivum  (sc.  nomen),  neut.  of 
adjectivus  that  is  added,  fr.  adjicere:  cf.  F.  adjectif. 
See  Adject.]  1.  (Gram.)  A  word  used  with  a  noun,  or 
substantive,  to  express  a  quality  of  the  thing  named,  or 
something  attributed  to  it,  or  to  limit  or  define  it,  or  to 
specify  or  describe  a  thing,  as  distinct  from  something 
else.  Thus,  in  the  phrase,  "  a  wise  ruler,"  wise  is  the 
adjective,  expressing  a  property  of  ruler. 

2.  A  dependent ;  an  accessory.  Fuller. 

Ad'jec-tive,  v.  t.  \im,p.  &p.j}.  Adjectited  (-tTvd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Adjecttving  (-tiv'iug).]  To  make  an  adjec- 
tive of  ;  to  form  or  change  into  an  adjective.     [P.] 

Language  has  as  much  occasion  to  adjective  the  distinct  sig- 
nificntion  of  the  verb,  and  to  adjective  also  the  mood,  as  it  has 
to  adjective  time.    It  has  .  .  .  adjectived  all  three.  Tooke. 

Ad'Jec-tive-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  an  adjective ; 
as,  a  word  used  adjectively. 

Ad-]oln'  (5d-join'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Adjoined 
(-joind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Adjoining.]  [OE.  njoinen,  OP. 
njoindre,  F.  adjoindre,fT.  L.  adjungere ;  ad-\-jungere 
to  join.  See  Join,  and  cf.  Adjunct.]  To  join  or  unite 
to  ;  to  lie  contiguous  to  ;  to  be  in  contact  with  ;  to  attach ; 
to  append. 

Corrections  .  .  .  should  be,  as  remarks,  adjoined  by  way  of 
note.  Watts. 
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use,   unite,   nide,   full,   fip,   fim ;     pity;     food,   iSbt;     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   i|ik;     then,   thin;     boN;     zh  =  z  in  azuie. 


ADJOIN 

Aa-]Oln'  (Sd-join'),  V.  i.  1.  To  lie  or  be  next,  or  in 
contact ;  to  be  contiguous ;  as,  the  houses  adjoin. 

When  one  man's  land  adjoins  to  another's.    Blackstone. 

^W^  The  construction  with  to,  on,  or  with  is  obsolete 
or  obsolescent. 

2.  To  join  one's  self.     \_Obs.'l 

She  lightly  unto  him  adjoined  side  to  side.        Spenser. 

Ad-]oin'ant  (-«nt),  a.    Contiguous.     lObs.'^     Carew. 

Ad-join'ing,  a.   Joining  to ;  contiguous ;  adjacent ;  as, 

an  adjoining  room.     "  The  adjoining  fan.?. "        Dnjden. 

Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city  Shak. 

Syn.  — Adjacent  ;  contiguous  ;  near  ;  neighboring; 
abutting ;  bordering.    See  Adjacent. 

Ad'joint  (ad'joint),  n.    An  adjunct ;  a  helper.    \Ohs.'\ 

Ad-Journ'  (Sd-jflm'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.^  Adjourned 
(-jQrnd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Adjouhning  (-jiirii'ing).]  [OE. 
ajornen,  OF.  ajorner,  ajurner,  F.  ajourner ;  OF.  a  (L. 
ad)  -\-  jor,  jur,jorn,  F.jour,  day,  fr.  L.  diurntis  belong- 
ing to  the  day,  fr.  dies  day.  Cf.  Journal,  Journey.]  To 
put  oflE  or  defer  to  another  day,  or  indefinitely  ;  to  post- 
pone ;  to  close  or  suspend  for  the  day ;  —  commonly  said 
of  the  meeting,  or  the  action,  of  a  convened  body ;  as, 
to  adjourn  the  meeting,  to  adjourn  a  debate. 
_  It  is  a  common  pr.TCtice  to  adjourn  the  reformation  of  their 
lives  to  a  further  time.  Barrow. 

'Tis  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  till  f  urtlier  day.  Siiak. 

Syn.  — To  delay ;  defer;  postpone;  put  off;  suspend. 
—  To  Adjourn,  Prorogue,  Dissolve.  These  words  are 
used  in  respect  to  public  bodies  when  they  lay  aside  busi- 
ness and  separate.  Adjourn,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
this  country,  is  applied  to  all  cases  in  wliich  such  bodie;; 
separate  for  a  brief  period,  with  a  view  to  meet  again. 
Prorogue  is  applied  in  Great  Britain  to  that  act  of  the 
executive  government,  as  tlie  sovereign,  which  bruigs  a 
session  of  Parliament  to  a  close.  The  word  is  not  used  in 
this  country,  but  a  legislative  body  is  said,  in  such  a  case, 
to  adjourn  sine  die.  To  Utssolce  is  to  annul  the  corporate 
existence  of  a  body.  In  order  to  exist  again  the  body 
must  be  reconstituted. 

Ad-joum',  V.  i.  To  suspend  business  for  a  time,  as 
from  one  day  to  another,  or  for  a  longer  period,  or  in- 
definitely ;  usually,  to  suspend  public  business,  as  of  leg- 
islatures and  courts,  or  other  convened  bodies ;  as, 
congress  adjourned  at  four  o'clock  ;  the  court  adjourned 
without  day. 

Ad-joum'al  C-al),  n.  Adjournment ;  postponement. 
[iJ.]     "  An  adjotimal  of  the  Diet."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ad-]OUrn'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ajoumement,  OF. 
ajornement.  See  Adjourn.]  1.  The  act  of  adjourning ; 
the  puttmg  off  tiU  another  day  or  time  specified,  or 
without  day. 

2.  The  time  or  interval  during  which  a  public  body  ad- 
journs its  sittings  or  postpones  business. 

Ad-judge'  (Sd-juj'),  ".  '•  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Adjudged 
(-jiijd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Adjudging  (-jiij'ing).]  [OE. 
ajugen,  OF.  ajugier,  fr.  L.  adjudicare ;  ad  -|-  judicare 
to  judge.  See  Judge,  and  cf.  Adjudicate.]  1.  To  award 
judicially  in  the  case  of  a  controverted  question  ;  as,  the 
prize  was  adjudged  to  the  victor. 

2.  To  determine  in  the  exercise  of  judicial  power ;  to 
decide  or  award  judicially ;  to  adjudicate  ;  as,  the  case 
was  adjudged  in  the  November  term. 

3.  To  sentence  ;  to  condemn. 

Without  reprieve,  adjudged  to  death 

For  want  ot  well  pronouncing  Shibboleth.         Milton. 

4.  To  regard  or  hold ;  to  judge ;  to  deem. 

He  adjudgedhira  unworthy  of  his  friendship.       Knolles. 

Syn.— To  decree;  award;  determine;  adjudicate;  or- 
dain; assign. 

Ad-Judg'er  (5d-jiij'er),  re.    One  who  adjudges. 

Ad-]udg'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  adjudging  ;  ju- 
dicial decision  ;  adjudication.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Ad-Ju'dl-cate  (5d-jii'di-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ad- 
judicated (-ka'tSd)  :  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Adjudioatino  (-ka'- 
tlng).]  [L.  adjudieatus,  p.  p.  of  adjudicare.  See  Ad- 
judge.] To  adjudge  ;  to  try  and  determine,  as  a  court ; 
to  settle  by  judicial  decree. 

Ad-]U'di-cate,  v.  i.  To  come  to  a  judicial  decision  ; 
as,  the  court  adjudicated  upon  the  case. 

Ad-ju'di-ca'Uon  (-jri'di-ka'shiin),  re.  [L.  adjudicatio  : 
cf.  F.  adjudication.']  1.  The  act  of  adjudicating ;  the 
act  or  process  of  trying  and  determining  judicially. 

2.  A  deliberate  determination  by  the  judicial  power ; 
a  judicial  decision  or  sentence.  "  An  adjudication  in 
favor  of  natural  rights."  Burke. 

3.  {Bankruptcy practice)  The  decision  upon  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  debtor  is  a  bankrupt.  Abbott. 

4.  {Scots  Law)  A  process  by  which  land  is  attached 
as  security  or  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt. 

Ad-ju'di-ca-tive  (ad-jii'di-kS-tTv),  a.     Adjudicating. 

Ad-ju'dl-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  re.     One  who  adjudicates. 

Ad-Ju'di-ca-ture  (-ka-tur),  re.     Adjudication. 

Ad'jU-gate  (ad'jiS-gat),  V.  t.  [L.  adjugatus,  p.  p.  of 
<tdjugare;  ad+jugum  a  yoke.]    To  yoke  to.     [Obs.l 

Ad'ju-ment  (ad'jfi-ment),  re.  [L.  adjumenium,,  for  ad- 
juvamentum,  f  r.  adjuvare  to  help  ;  ad  -\-  juvare  to  help.] 
Help  ;  support ;  also,  a  helper.     [06s.]         Waterhouse. 

Ad'junct'  (ad'junkf),  a.  [L.  adjunctus,  p.  p.  of  adjun- 

gere.    See  Adjoin.]    Conjoined ;  attenduig ;  consequent. 

Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act.      Siiak. 

Adjunct  notes  (Mns.),  short  notes  between  those  essen- 
tial to  the  harmony ;  auxiliary  notes ;  passing  notes. 

Ad'junct^  re.  1.  Something  joined  or  added  to  an- 
otlier  thing,  but  not  essentially  a  part  of  it. 

Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  our  self.  Shak. 

2.  A  person  joined  to  another  in  some  duty  or  service  ; 
a  colleague  ;  an  associate.  Wotton. 

3.  (Gram.)  A  word  or  words  added  to  qualify  or  am- 
plify the  force  of  other  words ;  as,  the  History  of  the 
American  Revolution,  where  the  words  in  italics  are  the 
adjunct  or  adjuncts  of  "  History." 

4.  (Metaph.)  A  quality  or  property  of  the  body  or  the 
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mind,  whether  natural  or  acquired;  as,  color,  in  the 
hoiy,juagment,  in  the  mind. 

5.  (Mus.)  A  key  or  scale  closely  related  to  another 
as  principal ;  a  relative  or  attendant  key.  [i?.]  See 
Attendant  keys,  under  Attendant,  o. 

Ad-Junc'tion  (5d-jiink'shuu),  re.  [L.  adjunclio,  fr.  ad- 
jungere:  cf.  F.  adjonction,  and  see  Adjunct.]  The  act 
of  joining  ;  the  thing  joined  or  added. 

Ad-Junc'tive  (-tlv),  a.  [L.  adjunctivus,  fr.  odjungere. 
See  Adjunct.]  Joinmg  ;  having  the  quality  of  joining  ; 
forming  an  adjunct. 

Ad-junc'tive,  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  is  joined. 

Ad-lunc'tive-ly,  adv.     In  an  adjunctive  mamier. 

Ad-junot'ly  (Sd-junkt'lJ),  adv.  By  way  of  addition 
or  adjunct;  in  connection  with. 

Ad'jU-ra'tion  (ad'jii-ia'shun),  n.  [L.  adjuratio,  fr. 
adjurare :  cf.  F.  adjuration.  See  Adjure.]  1.  The  act 
of  adjurmg ;  a  solemn  charging  on  oath,  or  under  the 
penalty  of  a  curse  ;  an  earnest  appeal. 

What  an  accusation  could  not  effect,  an  adjuration  shall. 

Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  form  of  oath  or  appeal. 

Persons  who.. .  made  use  of  prayer  and  adjurations.  Addison. 

Ad-Jn'ra-tO-ry  (ad-ju'ra-t6-ry ),  a.  [L.  adjuratorius.l 
Containing  an  adjuration. 

Ad-jlire'(ad-jiir'),t).  <.  [inip.  fcjo.  p.  Adjured  (-jurd') ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.  re.  Adjuring  (-jui":ng).]  [L.  adjurare,  ad- 
juratum.,  to  swear  to ;  latev,  to  adjure  :  cf .  F.  adjurer. 
See  Jury.]  To  charge,  bind,  or  command,  solemnly,  as  if 
under  oath,  or  under  the  penalty  of  a  curse  ;  to  appeal 
to  in  the  most  solemn  or  impressive  manner  ;  to  entreat 
earnestly. 

Joshua  adjured  them  at  that  time,  saying,  Cursed  be  the  man 
before  the  Lord,  that  riseth  up  and  hulldeth  this  city  Jericho. 

Josh.  vi.  26. 

The  liigh  priest . . .  said  ...  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God, 

that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ.       31att.  xxvi.  63. 

The  commissioners  adjured  them  not  to  let  pass  so  favorable 

an  opportunity  of  securing  their  liberties.  diars/iall. 

Ad-jur'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  adjures. 

Ad-just'  (Sd-jusf),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Adjusted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Adjusting.]  [OF.  ojuster,  ajoster  (whence 
F.  ajouter to  add),  LL.  adjuxtare  to  fit;  fr.  L.  ad  -\-juxta 
near ;  confused  later  with  L.  ad  and  Justus  just,  riglit, 
whence  F.  ajuster  to  adjust.  See  Just,  v.  t.,  and  cf. 
Adjute.]  1.  To  make  exact ;  to  fit ;  uo  make  correspond- 
ent or  conformable ;  to  bring  into  proper  relations  ;  as, 
to  adjust  a  garment  to  the  body,  or  things  to  a  standard. 

2.  To  put  in  order  ;  to  regulate,  or  reduce  to  system. 

Adjusting  the  orthography.  Johnson. 

3.  To  settle  or  bruig  to  a  satisfactory  state,  so  that 
parties  are  agreed  in  the  result ;  as,  to  adjust  accounts ; 
the  differences  are  adjusted. 

4.  To  bring  to  a  true  relative  position,  as  the  parts  of 
an  instrument ;  to  regulate  for  use ;  as,  to  adjust  a  tele- 
scope or  microscope. 

Syn.  — To  adapt;  suit;  arrange;  regulate;  accommo- 
date ;  set  right ;  rectify ;  settle. 
Ad-Just'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  adjusted. 
Ad-just'age  (-aj),  n.  [Cf.  Ajutage.]  Adjustment.  [iJ.] 
Ad-jUSt'er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  adjusts. 
Ad-just'lve  (-iv),  a.    Tending  to  adjust.     [i2.] 
Ad-]ust'ment  (-ment),  re.   [Cf .  F.  ajustement.   See  Ad- 
just.]   1.  The  act  of  adjusting,  or  condition  of  being  ad- 
justed ;  act  of  bringing  into  proper  relations  ;  regulation. 

Success  depends  on  the  nicest  and  minutest  a^vztment  of  the 
parts  concerned.  Paley. 

2.  {Law)  Settlement  of  claims ;  an  equitable  arrange- 
ment of  conflicting  claims,  as  in  set-off,  contribution,  ex- 
oneration, subrogation,  and  marshaling.  Bispham. 

3.  The  operation  of  bringing  aU  the  parts  of  an  instru- 
ment, as  a  microscope  or  telescope,  into  their  proper 
relative  position  for  use ;  the  condition  of  being  thtis  ad- 
justed ;  as,  to  get  a  good  adjustment  ;  to  be  in  or  out  of 
adjustment. 

Syn.  —  Suiting ;  fitting ;  arrangement ;  regulation ;  set- 
tlement ;  adaptation ;  disposition, 

Ad'ju-tage  (ad'jii-taj),  re.    Same  as  Ajutage. 

Ad'Ju-tan-cy  (-tan-sy),  re.  [See  Adjutant.]  1.  The 
office  of  an  adjutant. 

2.  Skillful  arrangement  in  aid  ;  assistance. 

It  wag,  no  doubt,  disposed  with  all  the  adjutancy  ot  definition 
and  division.  Burke. 

Ad'ju-tant  (-tant),  re.  [L.  adjutans,  p.  pr.  of  adju- 
tare  to  help.    See  Am.]    1.  A  helper ;  an  assistant. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  regimental  staff  officer,  who  assists  the 
colonel,  or  commanding  officer  of  a  garrison  or  regiment, 
in  the  details  of  regimental  and  garrison  duty. 

Adjutant  general  (a)  (.Mil.),  the  principal  staff  officer  of 
an  army,  through  whom  the  cona- 
manding  general  receives  communi- 
cations and  issues  military  orders. 
In  the  TJ.  S.  army  he  is  a  brigadier 
general,  (t)  (Amonrj  the  Jesuits),  one 
of  a  select  number  of  fathers,  who 
resided  with  the  general  of  the  or- 
der, each  of  whom  had  a  province  or 
country  assigned  to  his  care. 

3.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  very  large 
stork  {Ciconia  argala),  a  native  of 
India  ;  —  called  also  the  gigantic 
crane,  adjutant  crane,  and  by  the 
native  name  argala.  It  is  noted  for 
its  serpent-destroying  habits. 

Ad'jU-ta'tor  (-ta'ter),  re.  {Eng. 
Hist.)  A  corruption  of  Agitator. 

J.  R.  Green.  AHintant^  ■! 

Ad-Jute'  (Sd-juf),  V.  t.   [F.  ajou.  ^  '^^'  ■"■ 

ter;  confused  with  L.  adjutare.]    To  add.     [OJi.] 

Ad-ju'tor  (ad-ju'ter),  re.  [L.,  fr.  adjuvare.  See  Aid.] 
A  helper  or  assistant.     [Archaic']  Drayton. 

Ad-JU'tO-ry  (-to-ry),  «•  [L.  adjutorius.']  Serving  to 
help  or  assist ;  helping.     [06s.] 
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Ad-]n'trlx  (Sd-jii'tiTks),  re.     [L.    See  Adjutor.]    A. 

female  helper  or  assistant.     [iJ.] 

Ad'jU-vant  (ad'jiS-vant),  a.  [L.  adjuvans,  p.  pr.  of 
adjuvare  to  aid  :  cf.  F.  adjuvant.  See  Aid.]  Helping  ; 
helpful ;  assisting.     [J?.]     "Adjuvant  causes."    Howell. 

Ad'ju-vant,  re.     1.  An  assistant.     [R.]        Yelverton. 

2.  {Med.)  An  ingredient,  in  a  prescription,  which  aids 
or  modifies  the  action  of  the  principal  ingredient. 

Ad'le-ga'tion  (Sd'le-ga'shiin),  n.  [L.  adlegatio,  alle- 
gatio,  a  sending  away ;  fr.  adlegare,  allegare,  to  send 
away  with  a  commission;  ad  ni  addition  -)-  legare  to 
send  as  ambassador.  Cf.  Allegation.]  A  right  for- 
merly claimed  by  the  states  of  the  German  Empire  of 
joining  their  own  ministers  with  those  of  the  emperor 
in  public  treaties  and  negotiations  relating  to  tlie  com- 
mon interest  of  the  empire.  Encyc.  Brit. 

II  Ad  Ub'l-tum  (Sd  llb'I-tiim).  At  one's  pleasure ;  as 
one  wishes. 

Ad'lo-cu'tion(-lo-ku'shun),M.  See  Allocution.  [Obs.'\ 

Ad-mar'gin-ate  (ad-mar'jin-iit),  V.  t.  [Pref .  ad-  + 
margin.']    To  write  in  the  margin.     [2J.]  Coleridge. 

Ad-max'U-la-ry  (ad-maks'Il-Ia-ry),  a.  [Pref.  ad-  + 
maxillary.]    (Anat.)  Near  to  the  maxilla  or  jawbone. 

Ad-meas'ure  (Sd-mgzh'ilr;  135),  V.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  ame- 
surer,  LL.  admensurare.   See  Measure.]   1.  To  measure. 

2.  {Law)  To  determine  the  proper  share  of,  or  the 
liroper  apportionment  of ;  as,  to  admeasure  dower ;  to 
admeasure  common  of  pasture.  Blackstone. 

Ad-meas'ure-ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  amesure- 
ment,  and  E.  Measure.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  ascer- 
taining the  dimensions  of  anything ;  mensuration ;  meas- 
urement ;  as,  the  admeasurement  of  a  ship  or  of  a  cask. 
"Admeasurement  by  acre."  Bacon. 

2.  The  measure  of  a  thing ;  dimensions  ;  size. 

3.  {Law)  Formerly,  the  adjustment  of  proportion,  or 
ascertainment  of  shares,  as  of  dower  or  pasture  held  in 
common.  This  was  done  by  writ  of  admeasurement, 
directed  to  the  sheriff. 

Ad-meas'ur-er  (-Sr-er),  n.    One  who  admeasures. 

Ad-men'su-ra'tion  (ad-m5n'shu-ra'shiin),  re.  [LL. 
admensuratio ;  L.  ad  -\-  mensurare  to  measure.  Sea 
Mensuration.]    Same  as  Admeasurement. 

Ad-min'i-cle  (ad-min'i-k'l),  re.  [L.  adminiculum 
support,  orig.,  that  on  which  the  hand  rests ;  ad  -f- 
manus  hand  -f-  dim.  ending  -culum.]  1.  Help  or  sup- 
port ;  an  auxiliary.  Grate. 

2.  {Law)  Corroborative  or  explanatory  proof. 

In  Scots  law,  any  writing  tending  to  establish  the  ex- 
istence or  terms  cf  a  lost  deed.  Bell. 

Ad'mi-nic'U-lar  (ad'mi-nik'ii-ler),  a.  Supplying  help ; 
a'axiliary ;  corroborative  ;  explanatory ;  as,  adminicular 
evidence.  H.  Spencer. 

Ad'mi-nic'n-la-ry  (-ii-la-ry),  a.    Adminicular. 

Ad-min'is-ter  (Sd-mtnls-ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Administered  (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Administeeino.] 
[OE.  aministren,  OF.  aministrer,  F.  administrer,  fr.  L. 
administrare  ;  ad-\-  ministrare  to  serve.   See  Minister.] 

1.  To  manage  or  conduct,  as  public  affairs  ;  to  direct 
or  superintend  the  execution,  application,  or  conduct  of ; 
as,  to  administer  the  government  or  the  state. 


For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest : 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best. 


Popt, 


2.  To  dispense;  to  serve  out;  to  supply;  to  execute; 
as,  to  administer  relief,  to  administer  the  sacrament. 

[Let  zephyrs]  administer  their  tepid,  genial  airs.    Philips, 

Justice  was  administered  with  an  exactness  and  purity  not 

before  known.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  apply,  as  medicine  or  a  remedy ;  to  give,  as  a 
dose  or  something  beneficial  or  suitable.  Extended  to  a 
blow,  a  reproof,  etc. 

A  noxious  drug  had  been  administered  to  him.    JUacautap^ 

4.  To  tender,  as  an  oath. 

Swear ...  to  keep  the  oath  that  ive  administer.       Shak. 

5.  {Law)  To  settle,  as  the  estate  of  one  who  dies 
without  a  wai,  or  whose  will  fails  of  an  executor. 

Syn. — To  manage;  conduct;  minister;  supply;  dis- 
pense ;  give  out ;  distribute  ;  furnish. 

Ad-mln'is-ter,  v.  i.  l.  To  contribute ;  to  bring  aid 
or  supplies ;  to  conduce  ;  to  minister. 

A  fountain  .  .  .  administers  to  the  pleasure  as  well  as  th« 
plenty  of  the  place.  Spectator. 

2.  {Law)  To  perform  the  office  of  administrator ;  to 
act  officially;  as,  A  administers  upon  the  estate  of  B. 

Ad-min'is-ter,  re.     Administrator.     [Obs.]        Bacon. 

Ad-min'is-te'ri-al  (-mln'is-te'ri-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
administration,  or  to  the  executive  part  of  government. 

Ad-mln'is-tra-'ble  (ad-min'is-tra-b'l),  a.  Capable  oi 
being  administered  ;  as,  an  administrable  law. 

Ad-mm'is-trant  (-trant),  «.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  administrer. 
See  Administer.]  Executive  ;  acting ;  managing  affairs. 
—  n.     One  who  administers. 

Ad-min'is-trate  (-trat),  v.  t.  [L.  administratus,  p.  p. 
of  administrare.]    To  administer.     [R.]  Milman. 

Ad-min'is-tra'tion  (ad-min'is-tra'shun ;  277),  n.  [OE.' 
administracioun,  L.  adm,inistratio  :  cf.  F.  administra- 
tion.] 1.  The  act  of  administering ;  government  of  pub- 
lic affairs  ;  the  service  rendered,  or  duties  assumed,  in 
conducting  affairs  ;  the  conducting  of  any  office  or  em- 
ployment ;  direction ;  management. 

His  financial  administration  was  of  a  piece  with  his  militarv 
administration.  Hacaulai. 

2.  The  executive  part  of  government ;  the  persons  col- 
lectively who  are  Intrusted  with  the  execution  of  laws 
and  the  superintendence  of  public  affairs ;  the  chief  mag- 
istrate and  his  cabinet  or  council ;  or  the  council  or 
ministry,  alone,  as  m  Great  Britain.  ' 

A  mild  and  popular  ddministration.  Macaulay. 

The  administration  has  been  opposed  in  parUament.  Johnson. 

3.  The  act  of  administering,  or  tendering  something 
to  another ;  dispensation ;  as,  the  administration  of  a 
medicme,  of  an  oath,  of  justice,  or  of  the  sacrament 
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4.  {Law)  (n)  The  management  and  disposal,  under  le- 
gal authority,  of  the  estate  of  an  intestate,  or  of  a  testa- 
tor having  no  competent  executor.  (6)  The  management 
of  an  estate  of  a  deceased  person  by  an  executor,  tlie 
strictly  corresponding  term  execution  not  being  in  use. 

Administration  with  the  will  annexed,  administration 
granted  wliere  the  testator  has  appointed  no  e,\ecutor,  or 
where  his  apiiointment  of  an  executor  for  any  cause  has 
failed,  as  by  death,  incompetency,  refusal  to  act,  etc. 

Syii.— Conduct;  management;  direction;  regulation; 
execution  ;  dispens.ation ;  distribution. 

Ad-min'is-tra'tive  (Sd-mTn'Is-tra'ttv),  a.  [L.  admin- 
istraiivus;  cf.  F.  adiiiinistratif.']  Pertauiing  to  adminis- 
tration ;  administering ;  executive  ;  as,  an  admiiustratire 
body,  ability,  or  energy.  —  Ad-mln'is-tra'tlve-ljr,  adv. 

Ad-min'is-tra'tor  (Sd-mTn'Is-tra'ter  ;  277),  n.      [L.] 

1.  One  who  administers  affairs  ;  one  who  directs,  luan- 
ages,  executes,  or  dispenses,  whether  in  civil,  judicial, 
political,  or  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  a  manager. 

2.  (ioic)  A  man  who  manages  or  settles  the  estate  of 
an  intestate,  or  of  a  testator  when  there  is  no  competent 
■executor ;  one  to  whom  the  right  of  administration  has 
been  connnitted  by  competent  authority. 

Ad-mln'is-tra'tor-siiip,  n.  The  position  or  office  of 
an  administrator. 

.fld-min'ls-tra'trix  (-triks),  n.  [NL.]  A  woman  who 
administers ;  esp.,  one  who  administers  tlie  estate  of  au 
intestate,  or  to  whom  letters  of  administration  have  been 
granted  ;  a  female  administrator. 

Ad'mi-ra-bil'i-ty  (Sd'mT-ra-btl'i-tJ),  n.  [L.  ndinira- 
•bilitas.'}    Admirableness.     [iJ.]  Jolmsmi. 

Ad'ml-ra-ble  (Sd'mt-riwb'l),  a.  [L.  admirabdis :  cf. 
F.  cidmirable.'}  1.  Fitted  to  excite  wonder  ;  wonderful ; 
marvelous.     [Ois.] 

Ill  man  there  is  nothing  admirable  but  his  ignorance  and 
weakness.  Jei:  Taijhr. 

2.  Having  qualities  to  excite  wonder  united  with  ap- 
probation ;  deserving  the  highest  praise ;  most  excellent ; 
—  used  of  persons  or  things.  "An  admirable  machine." 
"Admirable  fortitude."  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Wonderful ;  marvelous ;  surprising ;  excellent ; 
•delightful ;  praiseworthy. 

Ad'ml-ra-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  admira- 
ble ;  wonderful  excellence. 

Ad'mi-ra-bly,  adi'.    In  an  admirable  manner. 

Ad'mi-ral  (ad'mi-ral),  n.  [OE.  amiral,  adm  iral,  OF. 
amiral,  ultimately  fr.  Ar.  amlr-al-bahr  commander  of 
the  sea;  Ar.  amir  is  commander,  al  is  the  Ar.  article, 
and  amlr-al,  heard  in  different  titles,  was  taken  as  one 
word.  Early  forms  of  the  word  show  confusion  with 
Ii.  admirabilis  admirable,  fr.  admiran  to  admire.  It 
is  said  to  have  beeu  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Gen- 
oese or  Venetians,  in  the  12th  or  13th  century.  Cf. 
Ameek,  Emik.]  1.  A  naval  officer  of  the  highest  rank  ; 
a  naval  officer  of  high  rank,  of  which  there  are  different 
grades.  The  chief  gi-adations  in  rank  are  admiral,  vice 
■admiral,  and  }'ear  admiral.  The  admiral  is  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  a  fleet  or  of  fleets. 

2.  The  sliip  which  carries  the  admiral ;  also,  the  most 
considerable  ship  of  a  fleet. 

Like  some  mighty  ailmirnl,  dark  and  terrible,  bearing  down 
tupnn  his  aii.,asonist  with  all  his  canvas  straining  to  tlie  wind, 
^nd  all  his  thunders  roaring  from  his  broadsides.       E.  Everett. 

3.  (Zool.)  A  handsome  butterfly  (Pyrameis  Atcdanta) 
«f  Europe  and  America.     The  larva  feeds  on  nettles. 

Admiral  shell  (Zool.),  the  popular  name  of  an  orna- 
mental cone  shell  (Conus  admiralis). 

Lord  High  Admiral,  a  great  officer  of  state,  who  (when 
this  rare  dignity  is  conferred)  is  at  the  head  of  the  naval 
administration  of  Great  Britain. 

Ad'mi-ral-ship,  n.  The  office  or  position  of  an  ad- 
miral ;  also,  the  naval  skill  of  an  admiral. 

Ad'mi-ral-ty  (-ty),  n. ;  pi.  ADMntALTiES  (-ttz).  [F. 
*miraute,  for  an  older  amiralte,  office  of  admiral,  fr.  LL. 
<idmiralitas.  See  Admibal.]  1.  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  an  admiral.  Prescott. 

2.  The  department  or  officers  having  authority  over 
naval  affairs  generally. 

3.  The  court  wliich  has  jurisdiction  of  maritime  ques- 
tions and  offenses. 

51^^  In  England,  admiralty  jurisdicticn  was  formerly 
vested  m  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  was  held 
before  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  or  his  deputy,  styled  thei 
Judge  of  the  Admiralty ;  but  admiralty  jurisdiction  is 
now  vested  m  the  probate,  divorce,  and  admiralty  divi- 
sion of  the  High  Com-t  of  Justice.  In  America,  there  are 
no  admiralty  courts  distinct  from  others,  but  admiralty 
jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
btates,  subject  to  revision  by  the  circuit  courts  and  the 
bupreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Admiralty  juris- 
priidence  has  cognizance  of  maritime  contracts  and  torts, 
coUisions  at  sea,  cases  of  prize  in  war,  etc.,  and  in  Amer- 
ica, admiralty  jurisdiction  is  extended  to  such  matters, 
arismg  out  of  the  navigation  of  any  of  the  public  waters, 
as  the  Great  Lakes  and  rivers. 

4.  The  system  of  jurisprudence  of  admiralty  courts. 

5.  The  building  ii.  which  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
m  England,  transact  business. 

Ad-mir'ance  (ad-mlr'ans),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  admirance.'] 
Admiration.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Ad'mi-ra'tion  (Sd'mi-ra'shun),  n.     [P.,  fr.  L.  admi- 

rniio.    SeeAnaiEE.]    1.  Wonder ;  astonishment.    [06s.] 

Season  your  admiration,  for  a  while.  Shak. 

2.  Wonder  mmgied  %vith  approbation  or  delight ;  an 
emotion  excited  by  a  person  or  thing  possessed  of  won- 
derful or  liigh  excellence ;  as,  admiration  of  a  beautiful 
woman,  of  a  landscape,  of  virtue. 

3.  Cause  of  admiration;  something  to  excite  wonder, 
or  pleased  surprise ;  a  prodigy. 

Now,  good  Lafeu,  bring  in  the  admiration.         Shak. 

Note  of  admiration,  the  mark  (i),  called  also  exclamation 
ptjnt. 

SjTi.  — Wonder;  approval;  appreciation;  adoration; 
reverence ;  worship. 


Ad-mlr'a-tlve  (Sd-mir'i-tTv),  a.  Relating  to  or  ex- 
pressing admiration  or  wonder.     [iJ.]  Earle. 

Ad-mlre'  (Sd-mir'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Admired 
(-mird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Adiueing  (-mlr'Tug).]  [F.  ad- 
mirer, f r.  L.  admirari ;  ad  -\-  mirari  to  wonder,  for  smi- 
rarz, akinto  Gr.  ix.et.Sai/  to  smile,  Skr.  smi,  andE.  smile.'\ 

1  To  regard  with  wonder  or  astonishment ;  to  view 
with  surprise  ;  to  marvel  at.     [Arc/mic^ 

E.xamples  rither  to  be  ailmircd  than  imitated.    Fuller. 

2.  To  regard  witli  wonder  and  deliglit ;  to  look  upon 
with  an  elevated  feeling  of  pleasure,  as  something  wliich 
calls  out  approbation,  esteem,  love,  or  reverence ;  to  es- 
timate or  prize  higlUy ;  as,  to  admire  a  person  of  high 
moral  worth,  to  admire  a  landscape. 

Admired  as  heroes  and  as  go;ls  obeyed.  Pope. 

<^^  Admire  followed  by  the  infiintive  is  obsolete  or 
colloquial ;  as,  I  admire  to  see  a  man  consistent  in  his 
conduct. 

Syn.  —To  esteem  ;  approve  ;  delight  in. 

Ad-mire',  v.  i.  To  wonder ;  to  marvel ;  to  be  affected 
with  surprise ;  —  sometimes  with  at. 

To  wonder  at  Pharaoh,  and  even  udiitirc  at  myself.    Fuller. 

Ad-mired'  (Sd-mird'),  a.  1.  Regarded  with  wonder 
and  delight;  highly  prized;  as,  an  admired  poem. 

2.  Wonderful;  also,  admirable.  [06s.]  ^^ Admired 
disorder."     "^Irf/iKVcfZ  Miranda."  Sliak. 

Ad-mlr'er  (Sd-mir'er),  n.  One  who  admires ;  one  wlio 
esteems  or  loves  greatly.  Cowper. 

Ad-mir'ing,  a.  Expressing  admir.ation  ;  as,  an  admir- 
ing glance.  —  Ad-mir'ing-ly,  adv.  Shak. 

Ad-mis'si-bil'i-ty  (Sd-mTs'sT-bTl'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  P.  ad- 
missibilite.']  The  quality  of  being  admissible ;  admissi- 
bleness  ;  as,  the  admissibility  of  evidence. 

Ad-mis'si-ble  (Itd-mTs'si-b'l),  a.  [F.  admissible,  LL. 
admissibilis.  See  Admit.]  Entitled  to  be  admitted,  or 
worthy  of  being  admitted  ;  that  may  be  allowed  or  con- 
ceded; allowable;  as,  the  supposition  is  hardly  admis- 
sible. —  AA-mis'sl-Vle-nesa,  n.  —  Ad-mis'si-bly,  adv. 

Ad-mis'sion  (Sd-mlsh'tin),  m.  [L.  admissio:  cf.  P. 
admission.  See  Admit.]  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  ad- 
mitting. 

2.  Power  or  permission  to  enter ;  admittance ;  en- 
trance ;  access ;  power  to  approach. 

What  numbers  groan  for  sad  adriiission  there  1      Young. 

3.  The  granting  of  an  argument  or  position  not  fully 
proved ;  the  act  of  acknowledging  something  asserted ; 
acknowledgment ;  concession. 

The  too  easy  admission  of  doctrines.      Macaulay. 

4.  (Law)  Acquiescence  or  concurrence  in  a  statement 
made  by  another,  and  distinguishable  from  a  confession 
in  that  an  admission  presupposes  prior  inquiry  by  another, 
but  a  confession  may  be  made  without  such  inquiry. 

5.  A  fact,  point,  or  statement  admitted ;  as,  admis- 
sions made  out  of  court  are  received  in  evidence. 

6.  [Eng.  Eccl.  Law)  Declaration  of  the  bishop  that 
he  approves  of  the  presentee  as  a  fit  person  to  serve  the 
cure  of  the  church  to  which  he  is  presented.       Shipley. 

Syn.  —  Admittance;  concession;  acknowledgment; 
concurrence  ;  allowance.    See  Admittance. 

Ad-mis'slve  (5d-mis'siv),  a.  Implying  an  admission  ; 
tending  to  admit.     [iJ.]  Lamb. 

Ad-mls'SO-ry  (-so-ry),  a.     Pertaining  to  admission. 

Ad-mlt'  (Sd-mTf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Admitted;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Admitting.]  [OE.  amitten,  L.  admittere, 
admissum ;  ad  +  mitiere  to  send :  cf .  F.  admettre,  OF. 
ameire.  See  Missile.]  1.  To  suffer  to  enter ;  to  grant 
entrance,  whether  into  a  place,  or  into  the  mind,  or  con- 
sideration ;  to  receive ;  to  take ;  as,  they  were  admitted 
into  his  house ;  to  admit  a  serious  thought  into  the 
mind ;  to  admit  evidence  in  the  trial  of  a  cause. 

2.  To  give  a  right  of  entrance;  as,  a  ticket  admits 
one  into  a  playhouse. 

3.  To  allow  (one)  to  enter  on  an  office  or  to  enjoy  a 
privilege  ;  to  recognize  as  qualified  for  a  franchise  ;  as, 
to  admit  an  attorney  to  practice  law ;  the  prisoner  was 
admitted  to  bail. 

4.  To  concede  as  true ;  to  acknowledge  or  assent  to, 
as  an  allegation  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  to  own  or 
confess;  as,  the  argument  or  fact  is  admitted;  he  ad- 
mitted his  guilt. 

5.  To  be  capable  of;  to  allow;  to  permit;  as,  the 
words  do  not  admit  such  a  construction.  In  this  sense, 
of  may  be  used  after  the  verb,  or  may  be  omitted. 

Both  Houses  declared  that  they  could  admit  of  no  treaty 
with  the  king.  Hume. 

Ad-mit'ta-ble  f-ta-b'l),  a.   Admissible.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Ad-mit'tance  (-tans),  n.     1.  The  act  of  admittmg. 

2.  Permission  to  enter;  the  power  or  right  of  en- 
trance ;  also,  actual  entrance  ;  reception. 

To  gain  admittance  into  the  house.  South. 

He  desires  admittance  to  the  king.  Drjiden. 

To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear.  Shak. 

3.  Concession ;  admission ;  allowance  ;  as,  the  admit- 
tance of  an  argument.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  Admissibility.     [06s.  &  iJ.]  Shak. 

5.  {Eng.  Law)  The  act  of  giving  possession  of  a  copy- 
hold estate.  Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  Admission  ;  access ;  entrance  ;  initiation.  — 
Admittance,  Admission.  These  words  are,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  a  state  of  transition  and  change.  Admidance  is 
now  chiefly  confined  to  its  primary  sense  of  access  into 
some  locality  or  building.  Thus  we  see  on  the  doors  of 
factories,  shops,  etc.,  "No  admittance.''^  Its  secondary 
or  moral  sense,  as  "  admittance  to  the  church, "is  almost 
entirely  laid  aside.  Admission  has  taken  to  itself  the 
secondary  or  figurative  senses ;  as,  adm  i.'.sion  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship;  admission  to  the  church;  the  admissions 
made  by  one  of  the  parties  in  a  dispute.  And  even 
when  used  in  its  primary  sense,  it  is  not  identical  with 
admittance.  Thus,  we  speak  of  admission  into  a  country, 
territory,  and  other  lai-ger  localities,  etc.,  where  admit- 
tance could  not  be  used.  So,  when  we  speak  of  admis- 
sion to  a  concert  or  other  public  assembly,  the  meaning 


is  not  perhaps  exactly  that  of  admittance,  yi^.,  access 
within  the  walls  of  the  building,  but  rather  a  reception 
into  the  audience,  or  access  to  the  performances.  But 
the  lines  of  distinction  on  tliis  subject  are  not  deflmitely 
drawn. 

II  Ad'mlt-ta'tur  (Sd'mtt-ta'tur),  n.  [L.,  let  him  be 
admitted.]  Tlie  certificate  of  admission  given  in  some 
American  colleges. 

Ad-mlt'ted(Sd-mTt'tBd),  a.  Received  as  true  or  valid ; 
acknowledged.  —  Ad-mit'ted-ly,  adv.     Confessedly. 

Ad-mit'ter  (Sd-mXt'tSr),  n.     One  who  admits. 

Ad-mix'  (ad-miks'),  v.  t.  [Pref .  ad-  -\-  mix :  cf .  L.  ad-  i 
mixtus,  p.  p.  of  admiscere.  See  Mix.]  To  mingle  with  ' 
something  else  ;  to  mix.     [J?.] 

Ad-mlx'tlon  (5d-nuks'chiiu  ;  106),  n.  [L.  admixtio.'] 
A  mingling  of  different  things  ;  admixture.         Glanvill. 

Ad-miX'ture  (ad-mTks'tiSr ;  135),  n.  [L.  admiscere, 
admixtum,  to  admix  ;  ad  -)-  miscere  to  mix.     See  Mix.] 

1.  The  act  of  mixing  ;  mixture.  Bay. 

2.  The  compound  formed  by  mixing  different  sub- 
stances together. 

3.  That  which  is  mixed  with  anything. 

Ad-mon'lsll  (ad-mon'Tsh),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Admon- 
ished (-Tsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Admonishing.]  [OE. 
omonesten,  OF.  amonester,  P.  admonester,  fr.  a  supposed 
LL.  admonestare,  fr.  L.  admonere  to  remind,  warn  ;  ad 
+  monere  to  warn.  See  Monition.]  1.  To  warn  or  no- 
tify of  a  fault ;  to  reprove  gently  or  kindly,  but  seriously ; 
to  exhort.  '^Admonish  him  as  a  brother."  2  Thess.  iii.  15. 

2.  To  counsel  against  wrong  practices ;  to  caution  or 
advise ;  to  warn  against  danger  or  an  offense ; — followed 
by  of,  against,  or  a  subordinate  clause. 

Admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns.      Col,  iii.  16. 
I  warned  thee,  I  admonished  thee,  foretold 
The  danger,  and  the  lurking  enemy.  Milton. 

3.  To  instruct  or  direct ;  to  inform ;  to  notify. 
Moses  was  admonished  of  God,  when  he  was  about  to  make 

the  tabernacle.  Beh.  viii.  5. 

Ad-mon'ish-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  admonishes. 

Ad-mon'ish-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OP.  amoneste- 
nient,  admonestement.']     Admonition,     [i?.]  Shak. 

Ad'mo-ni'tion  (Sd'mo-nTsh'iin),  n.  [OE.  amonicioun, 
OP.  amonilion,  F.  admonition,  fr.  L.  admonitio,  fr.  ad- 
monere. See  Admonish.]  Gentle  or  friendly  reproof  ; 
counseling  against  a  fault  or  error ;  expression  of  au- 
thoritative advice  ;  friendly  caution  or  warning. 

Syn.  —Admonition,  Reprehension,  Reproof.  Admo' 
nition  is  prospective,  and  relates  to  moral  delinquencies ; 
its  object  is  to  prevent  further  transgression.  Reprelien^ 
sion  and  reproof  are  retrospective,  the  former  being 
milder  than  the  latter.  A  person  of  any  age  or  station 
may  be  liable  to  reprehension  in  case  of  wrong  conduct ; 
but  reproof  is  the  act  of  a  superior.  It  is  authoritative 
fault-finding  or  censure  addressed  to  cliildren  or  to  infe- 
riors. 

Ad'mo-ni'tion-er  (-er),  n.    Admonisher.     [06s.] 

Ad-mon'i-tive  (ad-m6n'i-tTv),  a.  Admonitory.  [iJ.] 
Barrow.  —  Ad-mon'i-tive-lv,  adv. 

Ad-mon'i-tor  (-ter),  n.     [L.]    Admonisher ;  monitor. 

Conscience  is  at  most  times  a  very  faithful  and  prudent  ad. 
monitor.  Shenstone. 

Ad-mon'1-tO'ri-al  (ad-mSn'i-to'rl-al),  a.  Admonitory. 
[iJ.]    "An  admonitorial  tone."  Dickens. 

Ad-mon'1-tO-ry  (-mon'T-to-ry),  a.  [LL.  admonitorius.'] 
That  conveys  admonition  ;  warning  or  reproving  ;  as,  an 
admonitory  glance.  — Ad-mon'i-tO-ri-ly  (-to-rt-ly),  adv. 

Ad-mon'1-tris  (-trIks),  n.    [L.]     A  female  admonitor. 

Ad-mor'ti-za'tion  (5d-m8r'tT-za'shiin),  n.  [LL.  ad- 
mortizatio.  Cf.  Amortization.]  {Law)  The  reducing  of 
lands  or  tenements  to  mortmain.     See  Mortmain. 

Ad-move'  (Sd-moov'),  v.  t.  [L.  admovere.  See  Move.] 
To  move  or  conduct  to  or  toward.  [06s.]  Sir  T.Browne. 

Ad-nas'cent  (5d-nas'sent),  a.  [L.  adnascens,  p.  pr. 
of  adnasci  to  grow  to  or  on ;  ad-\-  nasci  to  be  born, 
grow.]  Growing  to  or  on  something  else.  "An  atZnas- 
cent  plant."  Evelyn. 

Ad'nate  (Sd'nat),  a.  [L.  adnatus,  p.  p.  of  adnasci. 
See  Adnascent,  and  cf.  Agnate.]  1.  {Physiol.)  Grown 
to  congenitally. 

2.  {Bot.)  Growing  together; — said  only  of  organic 
cohesion  of  unlike  parts. 

An  anther  is  adnate  when  fixed  by  its  whole  length  to  the 
filament.  Gray. 

3.  {Zool.)  Growing  with  one  side  adherent  to  a  stem ; 
—  a  term  applied  to  the  lateral  zooids  of  corals  and  other 
compound  animals. 

Ad-na'tion  (ad-na'shun),  n.  {Bot.)  The  adhesion  or 
cohesion  of  different  floral  verticils  or  sets  of  organs. 

Ad-nom'i-nal  (-nom'i-nal) ,a.  [h.ad-\-  nomen  noun.  1 
{Gram.)  Pertaining  to  an  adnoun  ;  adjectival ;  attached 
to  a  noun.     Gibbs.  —  Ad-nom'i-nal-ly,  adv. 

Ad'nouil' (ad'noun'),  »i.  [Piei.  ad--\-noun.']  {Gram.) 
An  adjective,  or  attribute.     [jK.]  Coleridge. 

Ad-nu'bi-la'ted  (Sd-nu'bT-la't5d),  a.  [L.  adnnbilatus, 
p. -p.  of  adnubilare.2    Clouded;  obscured,     [i?.] 

A-dO'  (a-doo'),  (1)  V.  inf.,  (2)  n.  [OE.  at  do,  northern 
form  for  to  do.  Cf.  Afpalr.]  1.  To  do ;  in  doing ;  as, 
there  is  nothing  ado.    "What  is  here  ado  f  "   J.  Aewton. 

2.  Doing ;  trouble  ;  difficulty ;  troublesome  business : 
fuss  ;  bustle ;  as,  to  make  a  great  ado  about  trifles. 

With  much  ado,  he  partly  kept  awake.         Bryden.  ♦ 
Let  'a  follow  to  see  the  end  of  this  ado.  Shak. 

II  A-do'be  (4-do'ba),  B.  [Sp.j  An  unbumt  brick  dried 
in  the  sun ;  also  used  as  an  adjective,  as,  an  adobe  house, 
in  Texas  or  New  Mexico. 

Ad'0-les'cence  (ad'o-lSs'sens),  n.  [P.,  fr.  L.  adoles,^ 
centia."]  The  state  of  growing  up  from  childhood  to  man* ' 
hood  or  womanhood ;  youth,  or  the  period  of  life  between 
puberty  and  maturity,  generally  considered  to  be,  in  the 
male  sex,  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and, 
in  the  female  sex,  from  twelve  to  twenty-one.  Sometimes 
used  with  reference  to  the  lower  aninuils. 

Ad'O-les'cen-cy  (-ISs'sen-sj?),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
adolescent ;  youtlif ulness. 
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Ad'O-les'cent  (Sd'o-lSs'sent),  a.  [L.  adolescens,  p.  pr. 
of  adolescere  to  grow  up  to  ;  ad  -{-  the  inchoative  oles- 
cere  to  grow :  cf.  F.  adolescent.  See  Adult.]  Growing ; 
advancing  from  childliood  to  maturity. 

Schools,  unless  discipline  were  doubly  strong, 
Detain  tlieir  adolescent  charge  too  long.  Cowper, 

Ad'0-les'cent,  n.    A  youth. 

Ad'o-ne'an  (-ne'an),  a.  [L.  Adoneus.']  Pertaining  to 
Adonis;  Adonic.     "Fair  ^rfonean  Venus."  Faber. 

A-don'lc  (a-d5n'ik),  a.  [F.  adonique :  cf.  L.  Adonius.} 
Relatmg  to  Adonis,  famed  for  his  beauty.  —  71.  An 
Adonic  verse. 

Adonic  verse,  a  verse  consisting  of  a  dactyl  and  spondee 

(-o„|--). 

II  A-do'nis  (a-do'nis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 'ASiufis.]  1.  (Gr. 
Myth.)  A  youth  beloved  by  Venus  for  his  beauty.  He 
was  killed  in  the  chase  by  a  wild  boar. 

2.  A  preeminently  beautiful  young  man ;  a  dandy. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  family  Ranuncu- 
lacese,  containing  the  pheasant's  eye  {Adonis  autumna- 
lis);  —  named  from  Adonis,  whose  blood  was  fabled  to 
have  stained  the  flower. 

A-dO'nlst  (a-do'nlst),  n.  [Heb.  Sdonai  my  Lords.] 
One  who  maintains  that  the  points  of  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  "  Jehovah  "  are  really  the  vowel  points  of  the 
word  "  Adonai."     See  Jehovist. 

Ad'o-nlze  (Sd'o-niz),  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  adoniser,  fr.  Ado- 
nw.]    To  beautify ;  tc  dandify. 

I  employed  three  good  hours  at  least  in  adjusting  and  ado- 
nizlng  myself.  Smollett. 

A-dOOr' (a-dor'),     )adv.     At  the  door;  of  the  door; 

A-dOOrs'(a-dorz'),  j     as,  out  adoors.  Shah. 

I  took  him  in  adoors.       Vicar^s  Virgil  (16-30). 

A-dopt'  (4-dSpt'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Adopted  ;  p.  pr. 
&vb.n.  Adopting.  ]  [L.  adoptare  ;  ad  -f-  optare  to  choose, 
desire :  cf.  F.  adopter.  See  Option.]  1.  To  take  by  choice 
Into  a  relationslup,  as,  cliild,  heir,  friend,  citizen,  etc. ; 
esp.  to  take  volimtarily  (a  child  of  other  parents)  to  be 
in  the  place  of,  or  as,  one's  own  child. 

2.  To  take  or  receive  as  one's  own  what  is  not  so  nat- 
urally; to  select  and  take  or  approve;  as,  to  adopt  the 
view  or  policy  of  another ;  tlxese  resolutions  were  adopted. 

A-dopt'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  adopted. 

A-dopt'ed  (a-d5pt'Sd),  a.  Taken  by  adoption ;  taken 
up  as  one's  own ;  as,  an  adopted  son,  citizen,  country, 
word.  —  A-dopt'ed-ly,  adv. 

A-dopt'er  (a-dSpfer),  n.    1.  One  who  adopts. 

2.  (Cfiem.)  A  receiver,  with  two  necks,  opposite  to 
each  other,  one  of  which  admits  the  neck  of  a  retort,  and 
the  other  is  joined  to  another  receiver.  It  is  used  in  dis- 
tillations, to  give  more  space  to  elastic  vapors,  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  neck  of  a  retort,  or  to  unite  two  vessels 
whose  opeiungs  have  different  diameters.  [Written  also 
adapter.^ 

A-dop'Uon  (a-dop'shiin),  n.  [L.  adopiio,  allied  to 
adoptare  to  adopt:  cf.  F.  adoption.']  1.  The  act  of 
adopting,  or  state  of  being  adopted ;  voluntary  accept- 
ance of  a  child  of  other  parents  to  be  the  same  as  one's 
own  child. 

2.  Admission  to  a  more  intimate  relation  ;  reception ; 
as,  the  adoption  of  persons  into  hospitals  or  monasteries, 
or  of  one  society  into  another. 

3.  The  choosing  and  making  that  to  be  one's  own 
which  originally  was  not  so ;  acceptance  ;  as,  the  adop- 
tion of  opinions.  Jer.  Taylor. 

A-dop'tlon-ist,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  which 
maintained  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  not  by  nature 
but  by  adoption. 

A-dop'tlous  (-shus),  a.    Adopted.     [Ofo.]  Shale. 

A-dopt'lve  (a-d5pt'iv),  a.  [L.  adoptivu's:  cf.  F.  adop- 
tif.]  Pertaining  to  adoption ;  made  or  acquired  by  adop- 
tion ;  fitted  to  adopt ;  as,  an  adoptive  father,  an  adoptive 
child ;  an  adoptive  language.  —  A-dopt'lve-ly,  adv. 

A-dor'a-bil'i-ty  (a-dor'a-bTl'i-ty),  n.     Adorableness. 

A-dor'a-ble  (ar-dor'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  adorabilis,  fr.  ado- 
rare:  cf.  F.  adorable.]  1.  Deserving  to  be  adored;  wor- 
thy of  divine  honors. 

The  adorable  Author  of  Christianity.  Cheyjie. 

2.  Worthy  of  the  utmost  love  or  respect. 

A-dor'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  adorable, 
or  worthy  of  adoration.  Johnson. 

A-dor'a-bly,  adv.    In  an  adorable  manner. 

Ad'0-ra'tlon  (Sd'S-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  adoralio,  fr.  ado- 
rare:  cf.  F.  adoration]  1.  The  act  of  paying  honor  to 
a  divine  being ;  the  worship  paid  to  God ;  the  act  of  ad- 
dressing as  a  god. 

The  more  immediate  objects  of  popular  adoration  amongst 
the  heathens  were  deified  human  beings.  Farmer. 

2.  Homage  paid  to  one  in  high  esteem ;  profound  ven- 
eration ;  intense  regard  and  love ;  fervent  devotion. 

3.  A  method  of  electing  a  pope  by  the  expression  of 
homage  from  two  thirds  of  the  conclave. 

[Pole]  might  have  been  chosen  on  the  spot  by  adoration. 

Froude. 

A-dore'  (a-dor'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Adored  (S^dord') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Adorino  (a-dor'ing).]  [OE.  aouren, 
aneuren,  adoren,  OF.  aorer,  adorer,  F.  adorer,  fr.  L. 
adorare  ;  ad  +  orare  to  speak,  pray,  os,  oris,  mouth.  In 
OE.  confused  with  honor,  the  French  prefix  a-  being 
confused  with  OE.  a,  an,  on.  See  Okai..]  1.  To  wor- 
ship with  profound  reverence ;  to  pay  divine  honors  to ; 
to  honor  as  a  deity  or  as  divine. 

,♦    Bishops  and  priests,  .  .  .  bearing  the  host,  which  he  [James 
n.]  publicly  adored.  Smollett. 

2.  To  love  in  the  highest  degree :  to  regard  with  the 
utmost  esteem  and  afiection ;  to  idolize. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  abhorred  Popery  and  adored 
Monmouth.  Macaulay. 

A-dore',  V.  t.    To  adorn.     [Obs.] 
Congealed  little  drops  which  do  the  mom  adtyre.      Spenser. 

A-dore'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  adoring ;  adora- 
tion.   [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 


A-dor'er  (4-dor'er),  n.   One  who  adores ;  a  worshiper  ; 

one  who  admires  or  loves  greatly;  an  ardent  admirer. 

"  An  adorer  of  truth."  Clarendon. 

I  profess  myself  her  adorer,  not  her  friend.  Shak. 

A-dor'lng-ly,  adv.     With  adoration. 

A-dorn'  (a-dSm'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Adorned 
(a-domd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Adokning.]  [OE.  aournen, 
anournen,  adomen,  OF.  aorner,  f r.  L.  adomare  ;  ad  + 
ornare  to  furnish,  embellish.  See  Adore,  Ornate.]  To 
deck  or  dress  with  ornaments  ;  to  embellish  ;  to  set  off 
to  advantage  ;  to  render  pleasing  or  attractive. 

As  a  bride  adometh  herself  with  her  jewels.      Isa.  Ixi.  10. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 

His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place.  Goldsmith. 

Syn.  —  To  deck  ;  decorate  ;  embellish  ;  ornament ; 
beautify  ;  grace  ;  garnish  ;  dignify ;  exalt ;  honor.  —  To 
Adorn,  Ornament,  Decorate,  Embellish.  We  decorate 
and  ornament  by  puttmg  on  some  adjunct  which  is  at- 
tractive or  beautiful,  and  which  serves  to  heighten  the 
general  effect.  Thus,  a  lady's  head-dress  may  be  orna- 
mented or  decorated  vrith  flowers  or  jewelry  ;  a  hall  may 
be  decorated  or  ornamented  with  carving  or  gilding,  %vith 
wreaths  of  flowers,  or  with  hangings.  Ornaineiit  is  used 
in  a  wider  sense  than  decorate.  To  embellish  is  to  beau- 
tify or  ornament  richly,  not  so  much  by  mere  additions  or 
details  as  by  modifying  the  thing  itself  as  a  whole.  It 
sometimes  means  gaudy  and  artificial  decoration.  We  em- 
be!lis/ia  book  with  rich  engravings  ;  a  style  is  embellished 
with  rich  and  beautiful  imagery ;  a  shopkeeper  embellishes 
his  front  window  to  attract  attention.  Adorn  is  some- 
times identical  with  decorate,  as  when  we  say,  a  lady  was 
adorned  with  jewels.  In  other  cases,  it  seems  to  imply 
something  more.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings as  adorned  with  the  works  of  some  of  the  great  mas- 
ters, or  adorned  with  noble  statuary  and  columns.  Here 
decorated  and  ornamented  would  hardly  be  appropriate. 
There  is  a  value  in  these  works  of  genius  beyond  mere 
show  mid  ornament.  Adorn  may  be  used  of  what  is 
purely  moral ;  as,  a  character  adorned  with  every  Chris- 
tian grace.  Here  neither  decorate,  nor  ornament,  nor 
embellish  is  proper. 

A-dorn',  n.     Adornment.     [OJs.]  Spenser. 

A-dorn',  a.     Adorned  ;  decorated.     [Obs.]       Milton. 
Ad'or-na'tlon  (Sd'Sr-na'shun),  n.  Adornment.  [Obs.] 

A-dorn'er  (a-dSrn'er),  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
adorns ;  a  beautifier. 

A-dorn'ing-ly.  adv.     By  adorning  ;  decoratively. 

A-dorn'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  adomement.  See 
Adorn.]     An  adornfng ;  an  ornament ;  a  decoration. 

Ad-OS'CU-la'tlon  (5d-5s'ku-la'shiln),  n.  [L-  odoscu- 
lari,  adosculatum,  to  kiss.  See  Osculate.]  (Biol.)  Im- 
pregnation by  external  contact,  without  intromission. 

A-dOwn'  (a-doun'),  adv.  [OE.  adiin,  adoun,  adune. 
AS.  of  dune  off  the  hill.  See  Down.]  From  a  higher  to  a 
lower  situation  ;  downward ;  down,  to  or  on  the  ground. 
[Archaic]    "Thrice  did  she  sink  arfoit-K."  Spenser. 

A-dOwn',  prep.    Down.     [Archaic  &  Poetic] 
Her  hair  adotun  her  shoulders  loosely  lay  displayed.    Prior. 

Ad-press'  (Sd-prSs'),  v.  t.  [L.  adpressus,  p.  p.  of  ad- 
primere.]    See  Appeessed.  —  Ad-pressed'  (-prSsf),  a. 

A-drad'  (a-drSd'),  p.  a.  [P.  p.  of  adread.]  Put  in 
dread;  afraid.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Ad'ra-gant  (Sd'ra-gSnt),  n.  [¥.,  a  corruption  of  trag- 
acanth.]    Gum  tragacanth.  Brande  <&  C. 

A-dread'  (a-drSd'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [AS.  andrsedan,  on- 
drsedan ;  pref .  a-  (for  and  against)  -)-  drseden  to  dread. 
See  Dread.]     To  dread.    [Obs.]  Sir  F.  Sidney. 

A-dreamed'  (a-dremd'),  p.  p.  Visited  by  a  dream  ;  — 
used  in  the  phrase.  To  be  adreamed,  to  dream.     [Obs.] 

Ad-re'nal  (3d-re'nal),  a.  [7xei.  ad- -\- renal.]  (Anal.) 
Suprarenal. 

A'dri-an  (I'drl-an),  a.  [L.  Hadrianus.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Adriatic  Sea  ;  as,  Adrian  billows. 

A'drl-at'ic  (a'diT-at'Ik  or  Sd'ri-),  a.  [L.  Adriaticus, 
Hadriaticus,  fr.  Adria  or  Hadria,  a  town  of  the  Veneti.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sea  so  named,  the  northwestern 
part  of  which  is  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Venice. 

A-drift'  (a-drlff),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  (for  on)  -f 
drift.]  Floating  at  random  ;  in  a  drifting  condition ;  at 
the  mercy  of  wind  and  waves.     Also  fig. 

So  on  the  sea  she  shall  be  set  adrift.  Dryden. 

Were  from  their  daily  labor  turned  adrift.  Wordsworth. 

A-drlp'  (a-drip'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  in  -f-  drip.]  In 
a  dripping  state  ;  as,  leaves  all  adrip.        D.  G.  Mitchell. 

Ad'ro-gate  (5d'ro-gat),  v.  t.  [See  Arrogate.]  (Rom. 
Law)  To  adopt  (a  person  who  is  his  own  master). 

Ad'ro-ga'tlon  (Jd'ro-ga'shiin),  n.  [L.  adrogatio,  ar- 
rogatio,  fr.  adrogare.  See  Arrogate.]  (Rom.  Law)  A 
kind  of  adoption  in  ancient  Rome.     See  Areogation. 

A-droit'  (a-droif),  a.  [F.  adroit;  a,  (L.  ad)  +  droit 
straight,  right,  fr.  L.  directus,  p.  p.  of  dirigere.  See  Di- 
rect.] Dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  hands  or  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  mental  faculties  ;  exhibiting  skill  and  readi- 
ness in  avoiding  danger  or  escaping  difficulty  ;  ready  in 
invention  or  execution  ;  —  applied  to  persons  and  to  acts ; 
as,  an  adroit  mechanic,  an  adroit  reply.  "Adroit  in  the 
application  of  the  telescope  and  quadrant."  Horsley. 
"He  was  adroit  in  intrigue."  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Dexterous;  skillful;  expert;  ready;  clever; 
deft ;  ingenious ;  cunning ;  ready-witted. 

A-droit1y,  adv.    In  an  adroit  maimer. 

A-droit'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  adroit ;  skiU  and 
readiness;  dexterity. 

Adroitness  was  as  requisite  as  courage.  Motley. 

Syn.  — See  Skill. 

A-dry'  (a-dri'),  a.  [Pref.  a-  (for  on)  -f-  dry.]  In  a 
dry  or  thirsty  condition.  "A  man  that  is  adry."  Burton. 

Ad'sci-U'tious  (ad'sT-tish'us),  a.  [L.  adscitus,  p.  p. 
of  adsciscere,  asdscere,  to  take  knowingly  ;  ad  +  scis- 
cere  to  seek  to  know,  approve,  scire  to  know.]  Supple- 
mental; additional;  adventitious;  aseititious.  '^Adsci- 
iitious  evidence."  Bowring.  —  Ad'sci-ti'tious-ly,  adi). 

Ad'script  (Sd'skrTpt),  a.  [L.  adscriptus,  p.  p.  of  ad- 
scribere  to  enroll.  See  Ascribe.]  Held  to  service  as  at- 
tached to  the  soil ;  —  said  of  feudal  serfs. 


Ad'script  (Sd'skript),  n.  One  held  to  service  as  at 
tached  to  the  glebe  or  estate ;  a  feudal  serf.       Bancroft. 

Ad-scrip'tive  (5d-skrTp'tiv),  a.  [L.  adscriptivus. 
See  Adscript.]  Attached  or  annexed  to  the  glebe  or  es- 
tate and  transferable  with  it.  Brougham. 

Ad-sig'nl-fi-ca'tlon  (ad-sTg'ni-fi-ka'shiin),  n.  Addi- 
tional signification.     [R.]  Tooke. 

Ad-sig'ni-fy  (Sd-sTg'ni-fi),  v.  t.  [L.  adsignifcare 
to  show.]     To  denote  additionally.     [R.]  Tooke. 

Ad-strict'  (ad-strTkf),  V.  t.  —  Ad-stric'tlon  (Sd-strlk'- 
shiin),  n.     See  Astrict,  and  Astriction. 

Ad-Strlc'tO-ry  (ad-strTk't6-ry),  a.     See  Astrictory. 

Ad-Strin'gent  (5d-strTn'jent),  o.     See  Astringent. 

II  Ad'U-la'ri-a  (Sd'ia-la'ri-a),  n.  [FroraAdula,  a  moun- 
tain peak  in  Svritzerlaud,  where  fine  specimens  are  found.  J 
(Min. )  A  transparent  or  translucent  variety  of  common 
feldspar,  or  orthoclase,  which  often  shows  pearly  opales- 
cent reflections ;  —  called  by  lapidaries  moonstone. 

Ad'u-late  (Sd'ii-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  adulatus,  p.  p.  of  adu- 
lari.]    To  flatter  in  a  servile  way.  Byron. 

Ad'U-la'tlon  (5d'u-la'shun),  n.     [F.  adulation,  fr.  L. 
adulatio,  fr.  adulari,  adulatiim,  to  flatter.]    Servile  flat- 
tery ;  praise  in  excess,  or  beyond  what  is  merited. 
Think'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ?  Shak. 

Syn,  —  Sycophancy ;  cringing ;  fawning ;  obsequious- 
ness ;  blandishment.  —  Adulation,  Flattery,  Compli- 
ment. Men  deal  in  compliments  from  a  desire  to  please  ; 
they  Vise  flattery  either  from  undue  admiration,  or  a  wish 
to  gratify  vanity ;  they  practice  adulation  from  sordid 
motives,  and  with  a  mingled  spirit  of  falsehood  and  hy- 
pocrisy. Compliment  may  be  a  sincere  expression  of  due 
respect  and  esteem,  or  it  may  be  unmeaning ;  flattery  i» 
apt  to  become  gross ;  adulation  is  always  servile,  and 
usually  fulsome. 

Ad'U-la'tor  (Sd'ii-la'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  adulari:  cf.  F. 
adulateur.]    A  servile  or  liTOOcritical  flatterer.    Carlyle. 

Ad'U-la-tO-ry  (5d'ii-ia-to-ry),  a.  [L.  adidatorius,  fr. 
adulari :  cf.  OF.  adulatoire.]  Containing  excessive 
praise  or  compliment ;  servilely  praising ;  flattering ;  as, 
an  adulatory  address. 

A  mere  rant  of  adulatory  freedom.  Burke. 

Ad'U-la'tress  (ad'ii-la'trSs),  n.  A  woman  who  flat- 
ters with  servility. 

A-dult'  (a-dulf),  a.  [L.  adultus,  p.  p.  of  adolescere, 
akin  to  alere  to  nourish  :  cf .  F.  adulie.  See  Adolescent, 
Old.]  Having  arrived  at  maturity,  or  to  full  size  and 
strength ;  matured ;  as,  an  adult  person  or  plant ;  an 
adult  ape  ;  an  adult  age. 

A-dult',  n.  A  person,  animal,  or  plant  grown  to  full 
size  and  strength  ;  one  who  has  reached  maturity. 

11^°'  In  the  common  law,  the  term  is  applied  to  a  per- 
son who  has  attained  full  age  or  legal  ma3ority ;  in  the 
civil  law,  to  males  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  to  fe- 
males after  twelve.  Bouvier.    Burrill. 

A-dul'ter  (a-dul'ter),  v.  i.  [L.  adulterare.]  To  com- 
mit adultery  ;  to  pollute.     [Obs.]  B.Jonson. 

A-dUl'ter-ant  (-ont),  n.  [L.  adulterans,  p.  pr.  of  adut- 
terare.]  That  which  is  used  to  adulterate  anything.  -^ 
a.  Adulterating  ;  as,  adulterant  agents  and  processes. 

A-dul'ter-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Adulterated 
(-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Adulterating  (-a'tlng).]  [L. 
adulteratus,  p.  p.  of  adulterare,  fr.  adulter  adulterer, 
prob.  fr.  ad  -f  alter  other,  properly  one  who  approaches 
another  on  account  of  unlawful  love.     Cf.  Advoutky.] 

1.  To  defile  by  adultery.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

2.  To  corrupt,  debase,  or  make  impure  by  an  admix- 
ture of  a  foreign  or  a  baser  substance  ;  as,  to  adulterate 
food,  drink,  drugs,  coin,  etc. 

The  present  war  has  .  .  .  adulterated  our  tongue  with 
strange  words.  Spectator. 

Syn.  — To  corrupt;  defile;  debase;  contaminate;  vi- 
tiate ;  sophisticate. 

A-dul'ter-ate,  v.  i.    To  commit  adultery.     [Obs.l 
A-dul'ter-ate  (-at),  a.     1.  Tainted  with  adultery. 
2.  Debased  by  the  admixture  of  a  foreign  substance  ; 
adulterated ;  spurious. 
—  A-dul'ter-ate-ly,  a<fw.  —  A-dul'ter-ate-ness,  re. 

A-dul'ter-a'Uon  (a-diil'ter-a'shun),  n.  [L.  aduUera- 
tio.]  1.  The  act  of  adulterating ;  corruption,  or  debase- 
ment (esp.  of  food  or  drink)  by  foreign  mixture. 

The  shameless  adulteration  of  the  coin.       Prescott. 
2.  An  adulterated  state  or  product. 
A-dul'ter-a'tOr  (a^iil'ter-a'ter),  re.     [L.]     One  who 
adulterates  or  corrupts.     [R.]  Cudwortk. 

A-dUl'ter-er  (-er),  «.  [Formed  fr.  the  verb  adulter, 
with  the  E.  ending  -er.  See  Advouther.]  1.  A  man  who 
commits  adultery ;  a  married  man  who  has  sexual  inter- 
course with  a  woman  not  liis  wife. 

2.  (Script.)  A  man   who  violates  his  religious  cov- 
enant, jg.^  jx  2 
A-dul'ter-ess  (-gs),  re.     [Fem.  from  L.  adulter.     cC 
Advoutress.]     1,  A  woman  who  commits  adultery. 

2.  (Script.)  A  woman  who  violates  her  religious  en- 
gagements. James  iv.  4 
A-dul'ter-ine  (-Tn  or  -in ;  277),  a.     [L.  adulterinus,. 
fr.  adulter.]     Proceedmg  from  adulterous  intercourse. 
Hence :  Spurious  ;  without  the  support  of  law ;  illegal. 

When  any  particular  class  of  artificers  or  traders  thought 
proper  to  act  as  a  corporation  without  a  charter,  such  were- 
called  adulterine  guilds.  2dam  SmuZ 

A-duI'ter-lue,  re.     An  illegitimate  child.     [R.] 
A-dul'ter-ize  (-iz),i).  t".    To  commit  adultery.  Milton 
A-dUl'ter-ons  (-us),  a.    1.  Guilty  of,  or  given  to,  adul- 
tery ;  pertaining  to  adultery ;  illicit.  Dryden 
2.  Characterized    by    adulteration;    spurious.      "Aii 
adulterous  mixture."    [Obs.]                              Smollett 
A-dul'ter-OUS-ly,  adv.    In  an  adulterous  manner 
A-dul'ter-y  (a-diil'ter-y),  n. ;  pi.  Adulteries   (-Tz). 
[L.  adultenum.    See  Advoutry.]    1.  The  unfaitlifulness. 
of  a  married  person  to  the  marriage  bed ;  sexual  inter- 
course by  a  married  man  with  another  than  his  wife  or 
voluntary  sexual  intercourse  by  a  married  woman  Witb 
another  than  her  husband. 


51e,  senate,   c4re,   am,   arm,   ast,   final,  ^\1;     eve,   event,   find,   fem,   recent i     Ice,   idea,   ill;     old,   obey,   orb,   oddj 
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H^"  It  is  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  married  wrong- 
doer. The  word  has  also  been  used  to  characterize  the 
act  of  an  unmarried  participator,  the  other  being  mar- 
ried. In  the  United  States  tlie  deiiuition  varies  with  the 
local  statutes.  Uulawful  intercourse  between  two  mar- 
ried persons  is  sometimes  called  double  adul/erj/ ;  be- 
tween a  married  and  an  unmarried  person,  single  adul- 
tery. 

2.  Adulteration ;  corruption.     [06«.]  S.  Jonson. 

3.  (Script.)  (a)  Lewdness  or  unchastity  of  thouglit 
as  well  as  act,  as  forbidden  by  the  seventh  command- 
ment.    (6)  Faithlessness  iu  religion.  Jer.  iii.  9. 

4.  (Old  Law)  The  fine  and  penalty  imposed  for  the 
offense  of  adultery. 

5.  (Eccl.)  The  intrusion  of  a  person  into  a  bishopric 
during  the  life  of  the  bishop. 

6.  Injury;  degradation;  ruin.     \_Obs.'] 

You  might  wrest  the  caduceus  out  of  my  hand  to  the  adul- 
tery nnd  spoil  of  nature.  B.  Jonson. 

A-dolt'ness  (4-dult'nSs),  n.    The  state  of  being  adult. 

Ad-U]n1)rant  (Sd-Sm'brnnt),  a.  [L.  adumbrans,  p.  pr. 
of  adumbrare.']  Giving  a  faint  shadow,  or  slight  resem- 
blance ;  shadowing  forth. 

Ad-UIIl1)rate  (-brat),  v.  t.  [L.  adumbratus,  p.  p.  of 
adumbrare;  ad -{-  umbrnre  to  shade;  umbra  shadow.] 

1.  To  give  a  faint  shadow  or  slight  representation  of ; 
to  outline ;  to  shadow  forth. 

Both  in  the  vastness  and  the  richness  of  the  visible  universe 
the  invisible  God  is  adicmbraled.  1.  Taylor. 

2.  To  overshadow ;  to  sliade. 

AlI'Uin-l)ra'tiOll  (Sd'Cim-bra'shiSn),  re.  [L.  adumbra- 
tio.l     1.  The  act  of  adumbrating,  or  shadowing  forth. 

2.  A  faint  sketch ;  an  outline ;  an  imperfect  portrayal 
or  representation  of  a  thing. 

Elegant  adumbrations  of  sacred  truth.     Jip.  Uorsleij. 

3.  (Hei.)  The  shadow  or  outlines  of  a  figure. 
Ad-umtira-tlve  (Sd-iim'br4-tTv),  o.     Faintly  repre- 
senting; typical.  Carlyle. 

Ad'n-na'tlon  (Sd'ii-na'shQn),  n,  [L.  adunaiio  ;  ad  -j- 
umis  one."]    A  uniting;  imion.  Jer.  Taylor. 

A-dnnc',  A-dunque' (a-dtink'),  a.  (Zool.)  Hooked; 
as,  a  parrot  has  an  adtinc  bill. 

A-dun'ol-ty  (a-dun'si-ty),  n.  [L.  aduncitas.  See 
Aduncoos.]    Curvature  inwards ;  hookedness. 

The  ailuncily  of  the  beaks  of  hawks.  Fope. 

A-dun'COOS  (a-dHn'kiis),  a.  [L.  aduncus;  ad  -j-  wn- 
C!M  hooked,  hook.]    Curved  inwards;  hooked. 

A-dore'  (a-dur'),  V.  i.  [L.  adurere;  ad  +  urere  to 
bum.]    To  burn  up.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

A-dost'  (a-diSsf),  a.  [L.  adustus,  p.  p.  of  adurere :  cf . 
F.  adaste.2  1.  Inflamed  or  scorched ;  fiery.  "The  Lib- 
yan air  adust."  Milton. 

2.  Looking  as  if  burnt  or  scorched ;  sunburnt. 

A  tall,  thin  man,  of  an  adust  complexion.     Sir  W,  Scott. 

3.  (3Ied.)  Having  much  heat  in  the  constitution  and 
little  serum  in  the  blood.  [06s.]  Hence :  Atrabilious ; 
sallow;  gloomy, 

A-dnst'ed,  a.    Burnt ;  adust.     [06s.]  Sou-ell. 

A-dast'i-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  burnt.     [06s.] 

A-dus'tlon (a-diSs'chun ;  WG),n.  [L.  adustio,  fr.  adu- 
rere, adustum :  cf .  F.  adustion.^  X.  The  act  of  burning,  or 
heating  to  dryness;  the  state  of  being  thus  heated  or 
dried.    [06s.  or  JJ.]  Harvey. 

2.  (Surg.)  Cauterization.  Buchanan. 

II  Ad  Ta-lo'rem  (Sd  va-lo'rem).  [L.,  according  to  the 
value.]  (Com.)  A  term  used  to  denote  a  duty  or  charge 
laid  upon  goods,  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent  upon  their 
value,  as  stated  in  their  invoice, — in  opposition  to  a  spe- 
cific sum  upon  a  given  quantity  or  number;  as,  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  twenty  per  cent. 

Ad-vance'  (Sd-vans'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Advanced 
(-vansf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Advancing  (-van'sing).]  [OE. 
avancen,  avauncen,  P.  avancer,  fr.  a  supposed  LL.  abaii- 
tiare;  ab  -\-  ante  (F.  avant)  before.  The  spelling  with  d 
was  a  mistake,  a-  being  supposed  to  be  fr.  L.  ad.  See 
Avaunt.]  1.  To  bring  forward ;  to  move  towards  the 
van  or  front ;  to  make  to  go  on. 

2.  To  raise  ;  to  elevate.     [Archaic'] 

They  .  .  .  advanced  their  eyeUds.  Shak. 

3.  To  raise  to  a  higher  raiik ;  to  promote. 
Ahasuerus  .  .  .  aduanced  him^  and  set  his  seat  above  all  the 

princes.  Esther  iii.  1. 

4.  To  accelerate  the  growth  or  progress  of ;  to  further ; 
to  forward ;  to  help  on ;  to  aid ;  to  heighten ;  as,  to  ad- 
vance the  ripening  of  fruit ;  to  advance  one's  interests. 

5.  To  bring  to  view  or  notice ;  to  offer  or  jwopose ;  to 
show ;  as,  to  advance  an  argument. 

Some  ne'er  advance  a  judgment  of  their  own.      Pope. 

6.  To  make  earlier,  as  an  event  or  date ;  to  hasten. 

7.  To  furnish,  as  money  or  other  value,  before  it  be- 
comes due,  or  in  aid  of  an  enterprise ;  to  supply  before- 
hand ;  as,  a  merchant  advances  money  on  a  contract  or 
on  goods  consigned  to  him. 

8.  To  raise  to  a  higher  point ;  to  enhance ;  to  raise  in 
rate ;  as,  to  advance  the  price  of  goods. 

9.  To  extol;  to  laud.     [06s.] 

Greatly  advancing  his  gay  chivalry.  Spenser. 

Syn.  — To  raise;  elevate;  exalt;  aggrandize;  im- 
prove ;  heighten ;  accelerate ;  allege ;  adduce  ;  assign. 

Ad-vance',  v.  i.  1.  To  move  or  go  forward;  to  pro- 
ceed ;  as,  he  advanced  to  greet  me. 

2.  To  increase  or  make  progress  in  any  respect ;  as,  to 
advance  in  knowledge,  in  stature,  in  years,  in  price. 

3.  To  rise  in  rank,  office,  or  consequence ;  to  be  pre- 
ferred or  promoted. 

Advanced  to  a  level  with  ancient  peers.       Prescott. 

Ad-vance',  n.  [Cf.  F.  avance,  fr.  avancer.  See  Ad- 
vance, t).]  1.  The  act  of  advancing  or  moving  forward 
or  upward ;  progress. 

2.  Improvement  or  progression,  physically,  mentally, 
morally,  or  socially ;  as,  an  advance  in  health,  knowledge, 
or  religion;  an  advance  in  rank  or  office. 


3.  An  addition  to  the  price  ;  rise  in  price  or  value ;  as, 
an  advance  on  the  prime  cost  of  goods. 

4.  The  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  a  result ; 
approach  made  to  gain  favor,  to  form  an  acquaintauce, 
to  adjust  a  difference,  etc.  ;  an  overture;  a  tender;  an 
offer ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

'He]  made  the  Uke  advances  to  the  dissenters.       Swift. 

5.  A  furnishing  of  something  before  an  equivalent  is 
received  (as  money  or  goods),  towards  a  capital  or  stock, 
or  on  loan ;  payment  beforehand ;  the  money  or  goods 
thus  f ui-nished ;  money  or  value  supplied  beforehand. 

I  sliall,  with  pleasure,  make  the  necessary  advances.        Jay. 

The  account  was  made  up  witii  intent  to  show  what  advances 
had  been  made.  Kent. 

In  advance,  (o)  In  front ;  before,  (ft)  Beforehand  ;  be- 
fore an  equivalent  is  received,  (c)  In  the  state  of  having 
advanced  money  on  accoimt ;  as,  A  is  in  advance  to  B  a 
thousand  dollars  or  pounds. 

Ad-vance'  (ild-vans'),  a.  Before  in  place,  or  before- 
hand in  time; — used  ior  advanced;  as,  an  advance  guard, 
or  that  before  the  main  guard  or  body  of  an  army ;  ad- 
vance payment,  or  that  made  before  it  is  due  ;  advance 
proofs,  advance  sheets,  pages  of  a  forthcoming  volume, 
received  in  advance  of  the  time  of  publication. 

Ad-vanced'  (Sd-vansf),  a.     1.  In  the  van  or  front. 

2.  In  the  front  or  before  others,  as  regards  progress  or 
ideas ;  as,  advanced  opinions,  advanced  thinkers. 

3.  Fiir  on  in  life  or  time. 

A  gentleman  advanced  in  years,  with  a  hard  experience 
written  in  his  wrinkles.  llanthonte. 

Advanced  giiard,  a  detachment  of  troops  which  precedes 
the  march  of  the  main  body. 

Ad-vance'ment  (5d-vans'ment),  ?j.  [OE.  avance- 
ment,  F.  avancement.  See  Advance,  v.  t."]  1.  The  act  of 
advancing,  or  the  state  of  being  advanced ;  progression ; 
improvement ;  furtherance ;  promotion  to  a  higher  place 
or  dignity ;  as,  the  atlvancement  of  learning. 

In  heaven  .  .  .  every  one  (so  well  they  love  each  other)  re- 
joiceth  and  hath  his  part  in  each  other's  advancement. 

Sir  T.  More. 

True  religion  .  .  .  proposes  for  its  end  the  joint  advancement 
of  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people.  Horsley. 

2.  An  advance  of  money  or  value;  payment  in  ad- 
vance.   See  Advance,  5. 

3.  (Laii})  Property  given,  usually  by  a  parent  to  a 
child,  in  advance  of  a  future  distribution. 

4.  Settlement  on  a  wife,  or  jointure.     [06s.]     Bacon. 
Ad-van'cer  (Sd-van'ser),  n.    1.  One  who  advances; 

a  promoter. 
2.  A  second  branch  of  a  buck's  antler.  Howell. 

Ad-van'cive  (-slv),  a.  Tending  to  advance.  [i?.] 
Ad-van'tage  (-tSj ;  61,  48),  ».  [OE.  avantage,  avaun- 
tage,  F.  avantage,  fr.  avant  before.  See  Advance,  and  cf. 
Vantage.]  1.  Any  condition,  circumstance,  opportu- 
nity, or  means,  particularly  favorable  to  success,  or  to 
any  desired  end ;  benefit ;  as,  the  enemy  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  more  elevated  position. 

Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse.  Shak. 

The  advantages  of  a  close  alliance.        Macaulay. 

2.  Superiority ;  mastery ;  —  with  of  or  over. 

Lest  Satan  should  get  an  advantage  of  us.    2  Cor.  ii.  11. 

3.  Superiority  of  state,  or  that  wliich  gives  It ;  benefit ; 
gain ;  profit ;  as,  the  advantage  of  a  good  constitution. 

4.  Interest  of  money ;  increase ;  overplus  (as  the  thir- 
teenth in  the  baker's  dozen).     [06s.] 

And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love.        Shak. 

Advantage  grotmd,  vantage  ground.  [iJ.]  Clarendon. 
—  To  have  the  advantage  of  (any  one),  to  have  a  personal 
knowledge  of  one  who  does  not  have  a  reciprocal  knowl- 
edge. "  You  have  the  advantage  of  me  ;  I  don't  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  had  the  honor."  Sheridan.  —  To  take 
advantage  of,  to  profit  by ;  (often  used  in  a  bad  sense)  to 
overreach,  to  outwit. 

Syn.  — Advantage,  Advantageous,  Benefit,  Bene- 
ficial. We  speak  of  a  thing  as  a  benefit,  or  as  beneficial, 
when  it  is  simply  productive  of  good ;  as,  the  benefits  of 
early  discipline  ;  the  beneficial  effects  of  adversity.  We 
speak  of  a  thing  as  an  advantage,  or  as  advantageous, 
when  it  affords  us  the  means  of  getting  forward,  and 
places  us  on  a  "vantage  ground"  for  further  effort. 
Hence,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  benefits  and  the 
advantages  of  early  education  ;  between  a  beneficial  and 
an  advantageous  investment  of  money. 

Ad-van'tage,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Advantaged  (-tajd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Advantaging  (-ta-jing).]  [F.  avaniager, 
fr.  avantage.  See  Advance.]  To  give  an  advantage  to ; 
to  further ;  to  promote ;  to  benefit ;  to  profit. 

The  truth  is,  the  archbishop's  own  stiffness  and  averseness 
to  crf^mply  witli  the  court  designs,  advantaged  his  adversaries 
against  him.  Puller. 

What  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and 
lose  himself,  or  be  cast  away  ?  Luke  ix.  25. 

To  advantage  one's  self  of,  to  avail  one's  self  of.    [06s.] 

Ad-van'tage-a-ble  (-3^b'l),  a.    Advantageous.    [06s.] 

Ad'van-ta'geous  (ad'van-ta'jQs),  a.  [F.  avantageux, 
fr.  avantage.']  Being  of  advantage ;  conferring  advan- 
tage ;  gainful ;  profitable ;  useful ;  beneficial ;  as,  an  ad- 
vantageous position ;  trade  is  advantageous  to  a  nation. 

Advantageous  comparison  with  any  other  country.  Prescoit. 

You  see  ...  of  what  use  a  good  reputation  is,  and  how  swift 
and  advantageous  a  harbinger  it  is,  wherever  one  goes. 

Chesterfield. 

Ad'van-ta'geous-ly,  adv.  Profitably ;  with  advantage. 

Ad'van-ta'geous-ness,  n.    Profitableness. 

Ad-vene'  (ad-ven'),  ii.  i.  [L.  advenire;  ad -]- venire 
to  come :  cf.  F.  avenir,  advenir.  See  Come.]  To  accede, 
or  come  (to) ;  to  be  added  to  something  or  become  a  part 
of  it,  though  not  essential.     \_R.] 

Where  no  act  of  the  will  advenes  as  a  coefficient.    Coleiidge. 

Ad-ven'ient  (Sd-ven'yent),  a.  [L.  adveniens,  p.  pr.] 
Coming  from  outward  causes ;  superadded.     [06s.] 

Ad'vent  (ad'vent),  n.  [L.  adventus,  fr.  advenire,  ad- 
ventum:  cf.  F.  avent.  See  Advene.]  1.  (Eccl.)  The 
period  including  the  four  Sundays  before  Christmas. 


Advent  Sunday  (Eccl.),  the  first  Sunday  in  the  season 
of  Advent,  being  always  the  nearest  Sunday  to  the  feast 
of  St.  Andrew  (Nov.  30).  Sliipley, 

2.  The  first  or  the  expected  second  coming  of  Christ. 

3.  Coming  ;  any  important  arrival ;  approach. 

Death's  dreadful  advent.  Young. 

Expecting  still  his  advent  home.  Tennyson. 

Ad'vent-ist  (5d'vSnt-ist),  n.    One  of  a  religious  body, 

embracing  several  branches,  who  look  for  the  proximate 

personal  coming  of  Christ;  —  called  also  Second  Advent- 

ists.  Schaff-Herzog  Encyc. 

Ad'ven-U'tlous  (itd'vgn-tTsh'tis),  a.    [L.  adventitius.] 

1.  Added  extrinsically ;  not  essentially  inherent;  acci- 
dental or  casual ;  additional;  supervenient;  foreign. 

To  things  of  great  dimensions,  if  we  annex  an  adventitious 
idea  of  terror,  they  become  without  comparison  greater.  Burke. 

2.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Out  of  the  proper  or  usual  place;  as, 
adventitious  buds  or  roots.  Gray. 

3.  (Bot.)  Accidentally  or  sparingly  spontaneous  in  a 
country  or  district ;  not  fully  naturalized  ;  adventive  ;  — 
applied  to  foreign  plants. 

4.  (Med. )  Acquired,  as  diseases ;  accidental. 

— Ad'ven-tl'tious-ly,  aciii.  —  Ad'ven-tl'tious-nesB,  a. 

Ad-ven'tive  (ad-v6n'tiv),  a.    1.  Accidental. 

2.  (Bot.)  Adventitious.  Gray. 

Ad-ven'tive,  n.  A  thing  or  person  coming  from  with- 
out ;  an  immigrant.     [iJ.]  Bacon. 

Ad-ven'tU-al  (Sd-vSn'tii-al ;  135),  a.  Relating  to  the 
season  of  advent.  Sanderson. 

Ad-ven'ture  (5d-v6n'tiSr ;  135),  n.  [OE.  aventure,  aun- 
ter,  anter,  F.  aventure,  fr.  LL.  adventura,  fr.  L.  advenire, 
adventum,  to  arrive,  which  in  the  Romance  languages 
took  the  sense  of  "to  happen,  befall."    See  Advene.] 

1.  That  which  happens  without  design ;  chance ;  haz- 
ard ;  hap ;  hence,  chance  of  danger  or  loss. 

Nay,  a  far  less  good  to  man  it  will  be  found,  if  she  must,  at 
all  adventures,  be  fastened  upon  him  individually.  Milton, 

2.  Risk;  danger;  peril.     [06s.] 

He  was  in  great  adventure  of  his  life.  Bemers, 

3.  The  encountering  of  risks  ;  hazardous  and  striking 
enterprise ;  a  bold  undertaking,  in  which  hazards  are  to 
be  encountered,  and  the  issue  is  staked  upon  unforeseen 
events ;  a  daring  feat. 

He  loved  excitement  and  adventure.      Macaulay, 

4.  A  remarkable  occurrence  ;  a  striking  event ;  a  stir- 
ring incident ;  as,  the  adventures  of  one's  life.       Bacon, 

5.  A  mercantile  or  speculative  enterprise  of  hazard ;  a 
venture ;  a  shipment  by  a  merchant  on  his  own  account. 

A  bill  of  adventure  (Com.),  a  writing  setting  forth  that 
the  goods  shipped  are  at  the  owner's  risk. 

Syn.  —  Undertaking;  enterprise;  venture;  event. 

Ad-ven'ture,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Adventured  (-tiSrd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Adventoeing  (-tiir-ing).]  [OE.  aven- 
turen,  auntren,  F.  avenlurer,  fr.  aventure.  See  Adven- 
TUEE,  n.]    1.  To  risk,  or  hazard  ;  to  jeopard ;  to  venture. 

He  would  not  adventure  himself  into  the  theater.  Acts  xix.  31. 

2.  To  venture  upon ;  to  run  the  risk  of  ;  to  dare. 

Yet  they  adventured  to  go  back.  Bunyan. 

Discriminations  might  be  adventured.       1.  Taylor. 

Ad-ven'ture,  v.  i.   To  try  the  chance ;  to  take  the  risk. 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise.  Shak. 

Ad-ven'ture-ful  (-ful),  a.    Given  to  adventure. 

Ad-ven'tur-er  (5d-ven'tiir-er),  n.    [Cf.  F.  aventurier.] 

1.  One  who  adventures ;  as,  the  vaevchsintadventurers ; 
one  who  seeks  his  fortune  in  new  and  hazardous  or  peril- 
ous enterprises. 

2.  A  social  pretender  on  the  lookout  for  advancement. 
Ad-ven'tUie-SOme  (-stim),  a.    Full  of  risk ;  adventur- 
ous ;  venturesome. — Ad-ven'ture-6ome-ness,  n. 

Ad-ven'tur-ess  (-tiir-Ss),  re.  A  female  adventurer; 
a  woman  who  tries  to  gain  position  by  equivocal  means. 

Ad-ven'tur-OUS  (-us),  a.  [OE.  aventurous,  aunterous, 
OF.  aveniuros,  F.  aventureux,  fr.  aventure.  See  Ad- 
VENTUBE,  n.]  1.  Inclined  to  adventure ;  willing  to  in- 
cur hazard  ;  prone  to  embark  In  hazardous  enterprises ; 
rashly  daring  ;  —  applied  to  persons. 

Bold  deed  thou  hast  presumed,  adventurous  Eve.    Milton. 

2.  Full  of  hazard ;  attended  with  risk ;  exposing  to 
danger ;  requiring  courage ;  rash  ;  —  applied  to  acts ;  as, 
an  adventurous  undertaking,  deed,  song. 

Syn.  — Rash;  foolhardy;  presumptuous;  enterpris- 
ing ;  daring ;  hazardous  ;  venturesome.    See  Rash. 

Ad-ven'tur-OUS-ly,  adv.  In  an  adventurous  manner ; 
venturesomely  ;  boldly ;  daringly. 

Ad-ven'tur-OUS-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
adventurous;  daring;  venturesomeness. 

Ad'verb  (iSd'verb),  n.  [L.  adverbium  ;  ad  +  verbum 
word,  verb :  cf.  F.  adverbe.]  (Gram.)  A  word  used  to 
modify  the  sense  of  a  verb,  participle,  adjective,  or  other 
adverb,  and  usually  placed  near  it ;  as,  he  writes  icell ; 
paper  extremely  white. 

Ad-ver'bi-al  (Sd-ver'bT-al),  a.  [L.  adverbialis  :  cf .  F. 
adve7-binl.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  adverb ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  adverb ;  as,  an  adverbial  phrase  or  form. 

Ad-ver'bi-al'i-ty  (Sd-ver'bi-Sl'i-tJ),  re.  The  quality 
of  being  adverbial.  Earle. 

Ad-ver'bi-al-ize  (ad-ver'bi-al-ize),  v.  t.  To  give  the 
force  or  form  of  an  adverb  to. 

Ad-ver'bi-al-ly,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  an  adverb. 

II  Ad'ver-sa'ri-a  (ad'ver-sa'rt-a),  re.  pi.  [L.  adversa- 
ria (sc.  scripta),  neut.  pi.  of  adversai-ius.]  A  miscella- 
neous collection  of  notes,  remarks,  or  selections ;  a  com- 
monplace book ;  also,  commentaries  or  notes. 

These  parchments  are  supposed  to  have  been  St.  Paul's  ad- 
versaria. Bp.  Bull. 

Ad'ver-sa'ri-ous  (;us),  a.    Hostile.    [R.]    Souihey. 

Ad'ver-sa-ry  (Sd'ver-sS-ry ),  re./  pi.  Adversaries  (-riz). 
[OE.  adversarie,  direct  fr.  the  Latin,  and  adversaire,  fr. 
OF.  adversier,  aversier,  fr.  L.  adversarius  (a.)  turned 
toward,  (n.)  an  adversary.  See  Adverse.]  One  who  is 
turned  against  another  or  others  with  a  design  to  oppose 
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or  resist  them;  a  member  of  an  opposing  or  hostile 
party ;  an  opponent ;  an  antagonist ;  au  enemy  ;  a  £oe. 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries.         Sliak. 
Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly.       Matt.  v.  25. 

It  may  be  thought  that  to  vindicate  tlie  permanency  of  truth 
is  to  dispute  without  an  adversary.  Meattte, 

The  Adversary,  Satan,  or  the  Devil. 

Syn.  — Adversary,  Enemy,  Opponent,  Antagonist. 
Enemy  is  the  only  one  of  these  words  whicli  necessarily 
implies  a  state  of  personal  hostility.  Men  may  be  udci-r- 
i  arie.t^  aiitagoiiists^  oi*  oppoitenta  to  each  other  in  certain 
'-■espects,  and  yet  have  no  feelings  of  general  animosity, 
-'in  adrersary  may  be  simply  one  wiio  is  placed  for  a  tune 
in  a  liostile  position,  as  in  a  lawsuit,  au  argument,  in  chess 
playing,  or  at  fence.  An  opponeid  is  one  wlio  is  ranged 
agamst  another  (perhaps  passively)  on  the  opposing  side ; 
aa  a  political  opponent,  au  opponenl  m  debate.  An  an- 
ir«joiiist  is  one  wlio  struggles  against  another  with  active 
effort,  eitlier  in  a  literal  light  or  in  verbal  debate. 

Ad'ver-sa-ry(ad'ver-sa-ry),  a.  1.  Opposed;  opposite; 
adverse ;  antagonistic.     \_Arch(iic]  Bp,  King. 

2.  (Law)  Having  an  opposing  party ;  not  imopposed ; 
as,  an  adversary  suit. 

Ad-ver'sa-tive  (Sd-ver'sA-tiv),  a.  [L.  adversaiivus, 
fr.  adversari.']  Expressing  contrariety,  opposition,  or 
antithesis;  as,  an  adrersutire  conjunction  (but,  however, 
yet,  etc. ) ;  an  adversative  force.  —  Ad-ver'sa-tive-ly,  adv. 

Ad-ver'sa-tive,  n.     An  adversative  word.         Harris. 

Ad'verse  (Sd'vers),  a.  [OE.  udvers,  OF.  avers,  advers, 
-fr.  L.  adversus,  p.  p.  of  advertere  to  turn  to.   See  Advert.] 

1.  Acting  against,  or  in  a  contrary  direction ;  opposed ; 
■contrary ;  opposite ;  conflicting ;  as,  adverse  winds ;  an 
■adverse  party ;  a  spirit  adverse  to  distinctions  of  caste. 

2.  Opposite.     "Calpe's  ocZre)-.se  height."  Byron. 

3.  In  hostile  opposition  to ;  unfavorable ;  unpropitious ; 
contrary  to  one's  wislies;  unfortunate;  calamitous;  af- 
flictive; hurtful;  as, arftiej-^e fates, aduej-se  circumstances, 
things  adverse. 

Happy  were  it  for  us  all  if  we  bore  prosperity  as  well  and 
wisely  as  we  endure  an  adverse  fortune.  Houtlicy. 

Adverse  possession  (£au>),  a  possession  of  real  property 
avowedly  contrary  to  some  claim  of  title  in  another  per- 
son. Abbott. 

Syn.  —  Averse ;  reluctant ;  vmwilling.    See  Averse. 

Ad-verse'  (Sd-vers'),  i;.  <.  [L.  adversari:  cf.  OF.  aver- 
ser.]    To  oppose ;  to  resist.     [Ofo.]  Gower. 

Ad'verse-ly  (277),  adv.  In  an  adverse  manner;  in- 
imically;  unfortunately;  contrariwise. 

Ad'verse-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ad- 
verse; opposition. 

Ad-ver'si-fo'11-ate  (5d-ver'§T-fo1T-at), )  a.  [L.  adver- 

Ad-ver'si-Io'li-OUS  (Sd-ver'si-f  o'li-tis), )  stis  opposite 
-\- folium  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Having  opposite  leaves,  as  plants 
which  have  tlie  leaves  so  arranged  on  the  stem. 

Ad-Ver'slon  (5d-ver'shun),  n.  [L.  adversio.J  A  turn- 
ing towards  ;  attention.     [06s.]  Dr.  H.  3Iore. 

Ad-ver'sl-ty  (Sd-ver'si-t5f),  n.  /  pi.  Adversities  (-tiz). 
rOE.  adversite,  F.  adversite,  f r.  L.  adversitas.']  1.  Opposi- 
tion ;  contrariety.     [OJs.]  Wyclif. 

2.  A  condition  attended  with  severe  trials ;  a  state  of 
adverse  fortune ;  misfortune ;  calamity ;  afilictiou ,  trial ; 
—  opposed  to  well-being  ox  prosperity. 

Adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and  hopes.      Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Affliction ;  distress ;  misery ;  disaster ;  trouble ; 
.■suffering;  trial. 

Ad-vert'  (ad- vert'),  v.  i.  {imp.  Sip.  p.  Adverted ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Advbrtino.]  [L.  advertere,  v.  t.,  to  turn  to ; 
ad  +  vertere  to  turn :  cf.  F.  averlir.  See  Advertise.] 
To  turn  the  mind  or  attention ;  to  refer ;  to  take  heed  or 
notice; — with  to;  as,  he  adverted  to  what  was  said. 

I  may  again  advert  to  the  distinction.  Owen. 

Syn.  —  To  refer ;  allude ;  regard.    See  Refer. 

Ad-vert'ence  (-ens),      \n.      [OF.  advertence,  aver- 

Ad-vert'en-cy  (-en-s^),  J  tence,  LL.  advertentia,  fr. 
h.  advertens.  See  Advertent.]  The  act  of  adverting, 
or  the  quality  of  being  advertent ;  attention ;  notice ; 
regard;  heedfulness. 

To  this  difference  it  is  right  that  advertence  should  be  had  in 
regulating  taxation.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Ad-vert'ent  (-ent),  a.  pj.  advertens,  -enlis,  p.  pr.  of 
advertere.  See  Adveet.]  Attentive;  heedful;  regard- 
ful.   Sir  M.  Hale.  —  Ad-vert'ent-ly,  adv. 

Ad'ver-tise'  (Sd'ver-tiz'  or  Sd'ver-tlz' ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Advertised  (-tizd'  or  -tizd') ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n. 
Advertising  (-tiz'ing  or  -ti'zTng).]  [F.  averlir,  formerly 
also  spelt  advertir,  to  warn,  give  notice  to,  L.  advertere 
to  turn  to.  The  ending  was  probably  influenced  by  the 
noun  advertisement.  See  Advebt.]  1.  To  give  notice  to ; 
to  inform  or  apprise ;  to  notify ;  to  make  known ;  hence, 
to  warn ;  —  often  followed  by  of  before  the  subject  of  in- 
formation ;  as,  to  adveHise  a  man  of  his  loss.    [Archaic'] 

I  will  advertise  thee  what  this  people  shall  do.  Num.  xxiv.  14. 

2.  To  give  public  notice  of;  to  announce  publicly,  esp. 
by  a  printed  notice ;  as,  to  advertise  goods  for  sale,  a  lost 
article,  the  sailing  day  of  a  vessel,  a  political  meeting. 

Syn.  —  To  apprise ;  inform ;  make  known ;  notify ;  an- 
nounce; proclaun;  promulgate;  publish. 

Ad-Ter'tise-ment  (ad-ver'tTz-ment  or  Sd'ver-tlz'ment ; 
277),  re.  [F.  avertissement,  formerly  also  spelled  adver- 
tissement,  a  warning,  giving  notice,  fr.  avertir.']  1.  The 
act  of  informing  or  notifymg  ;  notification.    [Archaic'] 

An  advertisement  of  danger.  Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  Admonition  ;  advice ;  warning.     [Obs.] 

Therefore  give  me  nc  counsel : 
My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement.         Shdk. 

3.  A  public  notice,  especially  a  paid  notice  in  some 
public  print ;  anything  that  advertises ;  as,  a  newspaper 
containing  many  advertise?nents. 

Ad'ver-tis'er  (ad'ver-tiz'er  or  ad'ver-ti'zer),  n.    One 
who,  or  that  \yhich,  advertises. 
Ad-Vlce'  (Sd-vis'),  re.     [OB.  avis,  F.  avis;  h.  +  OF. 
•  vis,  fr.  L.  visum  seemed,  seen ;  really  p.  p.  of  videre  to 


see,  so  that  vis  meant  that  which  has  seemed  best.    See 
Vision,  and  cf.  Avise,  Advise.]    1.  An  opinion  recom- 
mended or  offered,  as  worthy  to  be  followed  ;  counsel. 
We  may  give  advice,  but  we  can  not  give  conduct.  Franklin. 

2.  Deliberate  consideration ;  knowledge.    [Obs.] 

How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice, 

That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ?        Shak. 

3.  Information  or  notice  given  ;  intelligence  ;  as,  late 
advices  from  France  ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural. 

(8^°'  In  commercial  language,  advice  usually  means  in- 
formation communicated  by  letter ;  —  used  chiefly  m  ref- 
erence to  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange ;  as,  a  letter  of  ad- 
vice. McElratk. 

4.  {Crim.  Law)  Counseling  to  perform  a  specific  ille- 
gal act.  Wharton. 

Advice  boat,  a  vessel  employed  to  carry  dispatches  or 
to  reconnoiter ;  a  dispatch  boat.  —  To  take  advice,  (a)  To 
accept  advice.     (6)  To  consult  vrith  another  or  others. 

Syn.  — Counsel ;  suggestion;  recommendation ;  admo- 
nition ;  exhortation ;  ijif ormation  ;  notice. 

Ad-Vis'a-bil'1-ty  (ad-viz'a-btl'I-ty),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  advisable  ;  advisableness. 

Ad-vis'a-ble  (5d-viz'a-b'l),  a.  1.  Proper  to  be  ad- 
vised or  to  be  done ;  expedient ;  prudent. 

Some  judge  it  advisable  for  a  man  to  account  with  Ms  heart 
every  day.  Huutti. 

2.  Ready  to  receive  advice.    [iJ.]  South. 

Syn.  — Expedient;  proper;  desirable;  befitting. 

Ad-Vls'a-ble-ness,  re.  The  .quality  of  being  advisable 
or  expedient ;  expediency ;  advisability. 

Ad-vis'a-bly,  adv.     With  advice ;  wisely. 

Ad-vlse'  (ad-viz'),  V.  t.  [imji.  &  p.p.  Advised (-vizd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Advising  (-viz'ing).]  [OE.  avisen  to  per- 
ceive, consider,  inform,  F.  aviser,  fr.  LL.  advisare ;  ad 
+  visare,  fr.  L.  videre,  visum,  to  see.  See  Advice,  and 
cf.  Avise.]  1.  To  give  advice  to ;  to  offer  an  opinion, 
as  worthy  or  expedient  to  be  followed ;  to  counsel ;  to 
warn.    "  I  shall  no  more  advise  thee."  Milton. 

2.  To  give  information  or  notice  to ;  to  apprise  ;  to 
inform  ;  —  with  of  before  the  thing  communicated ;  as, 
we  were  advised  of  the  risk. 

To  advise  one's  self,  to  bethink  one's  self ;  to  take  coun- 
sel with  one's  self ;  to  reflect ;  to  consider.    [Obs.] 

Bid  thy  master  well  advise  himself.  ShaJ:. 

Syn.  — To  counsel;  admonish;  apprise;  acquaint. 

Ad-vlse',  V.  i.    1.  To  consider ;  to  deliberate.     [Obs.] 
Advise  if  this  be  worth  attempting.  Milton. 

2.  To  take  counsel;  to  consult ;  —  followed  hy  with; 
as,  to  advise  witli  friends. 

Ad-vis'ed-ly  (Sd-viz'Sd-lJ^),  adv.  1.  Circumspectly ; 
deliberately;  leisurely.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  With  deliberate  purpose ;  purposely ;  by  design. 
"Advisedly  undertaken."  Suckling. 

Ad-vis'ed-ness,  n.  Deliberate  consideration;  pru- 
dent procedure  ;   caution. 

Ad-vise'ment  (ad-viz'ment),  re.  [OE.  avisement,  F. 
avisement,  fr.  aviser.    See  Advise,  and  cf.  Avisement.] 

1.  Counsel;  advice;  information.     [Archaic] 

And  mused  awhile,  waking  advisement  takes  of  what  had 
passed  in  sleep.  Daniel. 

2.  Consideration  ;  deliberation  ;  consultation. 

Tempering  the  passion  with  advisement  slow.     Spenser. 

Ad-Vis'er  (Sd-viz'er),  re.     One  who  advises. 

Ad-vis'er-shlp,  n.    The  office  of  an  adviser.     [R.] 

Ad-vl'SO  (5d-vi'z6),  re.  [Cf.  Sp.  aviso.  See  Advice.] 
Advice  ;  counsel ;  suggestion ;  also,  a  dispatch  or  advice 
boat.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ad-Vl'SO-ry  (-z6-ry),  a.  Having  power  to  advise ; 
containing  advice  ;  as,  an  advisory  council ;  their  opinion 
is  merely  advisory. 

The  General  Association  has  a  general  advisory  superintend- 
ence over  all  the  ministers  and  churches.  Trumbull. 

Ad'VO-ca-cy  (Sd'vo-ka-sy),  re.  [OF.  advocatie,  LL.  ad- 
vocatia.  See  Advocate.]  The  act  of  pleading  for  or 
supporting ;  work  of  advocating  ;  intercession. 

Ad'VO-cate  (Sd'vo-kat),  re.  [OE.  avocat,  avoket,  OF. 
avocat,  fr.  L.  advocatus,  one  smnmoned  or  called  to  an- 
other ;  properly  the  p.  p.  of  advocare  to  call  to,  call  to 
one's  aid  ;  ad  -f-  vocare  to  call.  See  Advowee,  Avowee, 
Vocai,.]  1.  One  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another.  Spe- 
cifically :  One  who  pleads  the  cause  of  another  before  a 
tribunal  or  judicial  court ;  a  counselor. 

11^°°"  In  the  English  and  American  Law,  advocate  is 
the  same  as  "coxmsel,"  "counselor,"  or  "barrister." 
In  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  term  signifies 
the  same  as  "  counsel "  at  the  common  law. 

2.  One  who  defends,  vindicates,  or  espouses  any  cause 
by  argument ;  a  pleader ;  as,  an  advocate  of  free  trade, 
an  advocate  of  truth. 

3.  Christ,  considered  as  an  intercessor. 

We  have  an  Advocate  with  the  Father.     1  John  il.  1. 

Faculty  ot  advocates  (Scot.),  the  Scottish  bar  in  Edin- 
burgh.—Lord  advocate  (Scot.),  the  pubUc  prosecutor  of 
crimes,  and  principal  crown  lawyer.  —  Judge  advocate. 
See  under  Judge. 

Ad'VO-cate  (ad'vo-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Advo- 
cated (-ka'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Advocating  (-ka'ting).] 
[See  Advocate,  n.,  Advoke,  Avow.]  To  plead  in  favor 
of  ;  to  defend  by  argument,  before  a  tribunal  or  the  pub- 
lic ;  to  support,  vindicate,  or  recommend  publicly. 

To  advocate  the  cause  of  thy  client.     Bp.  Sanderson  (1624). 

This  is  the  only  thing  distinct  and  sensible,  that  has  been  ad- 
vocated. Burke. 
Eminent  orators  were  engaged  to  advocate  his  cause.  Milford. 

Ad'VO-cate,  v.  i.    To  act  as  advocate.    [Obs.]    Fuller. 

Ad'VO-cate-Ship,  n.    Office  or  duty  of  an  advocate. 

Ad'VO-ca'tion  (ad'vo-ka'shiSn),  re.  [L.  advocatio:  cf. 
OF.  avocation.  See  Advowson.]  1.  The  act  of  advo- 
cating or  pleading ;  plea;  advocacy.    [Archaic] 

The  holy  Jesus  . .  .  sits  in  heaven  in  a  perpetual  advocation 
for  us.  Jer.  Taylor. 


2.  AdvoWsda.    [Obs.] 

The  donations  or  advocations  of  church  livings.     Sanderson. 

3.  (Scots  Law)  The  process  of  removing  a  cause  fronp 
an  inferior  court  to  the  supreme  court.  Bell. 

Ad'vo-ca-tO-ry  (ad'v6-ka-t6-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertaming 
to  an  advocate.     [J?.] 

Ad-voke'  (5d-vok'),  v.  t.  [L.  advocare.  See  Advo- 
cate.]   To  summon ;  to  call.     [Obs.] 

Queen  Katharine  had  privately  prevailed  with  th«  pope  to 
advoke  the  cause  to  Eome.  I'lHler. 

Ad'vo-lu'tlon  (ad'vo-lii'shiin),  n.  [L.  advolvere,  ad' 
volutum,  to  roU  to.]     A  rolling  toward  something.     [R.] 

Ad-vou'trer  (ad-vou'trer),  re.  [OF.  avoutre,  avoltre, 
fr.  L.  adulter.    Cf.  Adulterer.]    An  adulterer.     [Obs.] 

Ad-VOU'tress(-tres),  «.  An  adulteress.  [06s.]  Bacon. 

Ad-vou'try  I  (-vou'try),  re.    [OE.  avoutrie,  avoiderie, 

Ad-VOW'try  )  advoutrie,  OF.  avoutrie,  avulterie,  fr. 
'L.  aduUerium.  Cf.  Adultery.]  Adultery.  [06sJ  Bacon. 

Ad-VOW-ee'  (Sd-vou-e'),  re.  [OE.  avowe,  F.  avoui, 
fr.  L.  advocatus.  See  Advocate,  Avowee,  Avoyer.]  On« 
who  has  an  advowson.  Coicell. 

Ad-VOW'SOn  (ad-vou'ziin  or  -siin ;  277),  re.  [OE. 
avoweisoun,  OF.  avo'eson,  fr.  L.  advocatio.  Cf.  Advoca- 
tion.] (^Eng.  Law)  The  right  of  presenting  to  a  vacant 
benefice  or  living  in  the  church.  [Originally,  the  rela^ 
tion  of  a  patron  (advocatus)  or  protector  of  a  benefice, 
and  thus  privileged  to  nominate  or  present  to  it.] 

^^  The  benefices  of  the  Church  of  England  are  jn 
every  case  subjects  of  presentation.  They  are  nearly 
12,000  in  number;  the  advoicson  of  more  than  half  of 
them  belongs  to  private  persons,  and  of  the  remauider 
to  the  crown,  bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  universities, 
and  colleges.  Amer.  Cyc. 

Ad-voy'er  (Sd-voi'er),  n.    See  Avoyee.     [Obs.] 

Ad-ward'  (ad-ward'),  re.    Award.     [Obs.]       Spenser. 

II  Ad'y-na'mi-a  '(ad'i-na'mi-4),  n.  [NL.  adynamia, 
fr.  Gr.  aSwafxia  want  of  strength ;  d  priv.  -f  Svi/a/ut 
power,  strength.]  (Med.)  Considerable  debility  of  the 
vital  powers,  as  in  typhoid  fever.  Dunglison. 

Ad'y-nam'io  (ad'I-nam'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  adynamique. 
See  Adynamy.]  1.  (Med.)  Pertaining  to,  or  character- 
ized by,  debility  of  the  vital  powers ;  weak. 

2.  (Physics)  Characterized  by  the  absence  of  power 
or  force. 

Adynamic  fevers,  malignant  or  putrid  fevers  attended 
vrith  great  muscular  debility. 

A-dyn'a-my  (4-din'a-my),  re.  Adynamia.  [R.]  Morin, 

II  Ad'y-tum  (Sd'i-tiim),  n.;  pi.  Adyta  (-ti).  [h.,  fr. 
Gr.  a&vTov,  n.,  fr.  aSuros,  a.,  not  to  be  entered;  a  priv. 
-]-  &veiv  to  enter.]  The  innermost  sanctuary  or  shrine 
in  ancient  temples,  whence  oracles  were  given.  Hence ; 
A  private  chamber  ;  a  sanctum. 

Adz    I  (3dz),  re.     [OE.  adese,  adis,  adse,  AS.  adesa, 

Adze  J  adese,  ax,  hatchet.] 
A  carpenter's  or  cooper's  tool, 
formed  with  a  thin  arching 
blade  set  at  right  angles  to 
the  handle.  It  is  used  for 
chipping  or  slicing  away  the 
surface  of  wood. 

Adz,  V.  t.  To  cut  with  an 
adz.     [R.]  Carlyle.  """"" 

Si  or  Ae.  A  diphthong  in  the  Latin  language ;  used 
also  by  the  Saxon  writers.  It  answers  to  the  Gr.  at.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  short  »  was  generally  replaced  by  a,  the 
long  «  by  e  or  ee.  In  derivatives  from  Latin  words  with 
ae,  it  is  mostly  superseded  by  e.  For  most  words  found 
with  this  initial  combination,  the  reader  will  therefore 
search  under  the  letter  E. 

II  .Sl-cld'1-iun  (e-sTd'i-iim),  re.;  pi.  Mcmu.  (-&).  [NL., 
dim.  of  Gr.  ainCa  injury.]  (Bot.)  A  form  of  fruit  in  the 
cycle  of  development  of  the  Rusts  or  Brands,  an  order  of 
fungi,  formerly  considered  independent  plants. 

.ffi'dlle  (e'dfl),  re.  [L.  aedilis,  fr.  aedes  temple,  public 
building.  Cf.  Edify.]  A  magistrate  in  ancient  Rome, 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  public  buildings,  high- 
ways, shows,  etc. ;  hence,  a  municipal  officer. 

.ffl'dlle-shlp,  re.    The  office  of  an  sedUe.      T.  Arnold. 

.ffi-gC^an  (e-je'an),  a.  [L.  Aegeus;  Gr.  Alyaioy.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  sea,  or  arm  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  east  of  Greece.    See  Archipelago. 

Jl  .ffl'gl-cra'nl-a  (e'jl-kra'ni-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  6r. 
aif,  alyos,  goat  -j-  Kpavia,  n.  pi.,  heads.]  (Arch.)  Sculp- 
tured ornaments,  used  in  classical  architecture,  repre- 
senting rams'  heads  or  skulls. 

_.ajg'l-lops  (Sj'i-Iops  or  e'ji-),  re.  [L.  aegilops,  Gr. 
alyiKoiij/,  fr.  aif,  gen.  aiyos,  goat  -f-  <Si/<  eye.]  1.  (Med.) 
An  ulcer  or  fistula  in  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye. 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  great  wild-oat  grass  or  other  corn- 
field weed.  Crabb.  (6)  A  genus  of  plants,  called  also 
hardgrass. 

II  JE'gla  ^e'jis),  re.  [L.  aegis,  fr.  Gr.  aiyi<s  a  goat  skin, 
a  shield,  al^  goat,  or  fr.  atoaio  to  rush.]  A  shield  or 
protective  armor  ;  —  applied  in  mythology  to  the  shield 
of  Jupiter  which  he  gave  to  Minerva.  Also  fig. :  A 
shield ;  a  protection. 

iE-gOph'o-ny  (e-g5f'o-ny),  re.    Same  as  Egophony. 

II  iE-gro'tat  (e-gro'tSt),  re.  [L.,  he  is  sick.]  (Camb. 
Univ.)  A  medical  certificate  that  a  student  is  ill. 

.S-ne'id  (t-ne^Id  or  e'ne-id),  re.  [L.  Aeneis,  Aeneidis, 
or  -dos:  cf.  F.  Eneide.]  The  great  epic  poem  of  Virgil, 
of  which  the  hero  is  .Slneas. 

A-e'ne-ous  (a-e'ne-iis),  a.  [L.  a'eneus.]  (Zo'ol.)  Col- 
ored like  bronze. 

.ffi-Oli-an  (e-oli-on),  a.     [L.  Aeolius,  Gr.  Al6\io?.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Moiia,  or  J5olis,  in  Asia  Minor, 
colonized  by  the  Greeks,  or  to  its  inhabitants ;  seolic ; 
as,  the  Motion  dialect. 

2.  Pertaining  to  .ffiolus,  the  mythic  god  of  the  winda; 
pertaining  to,  or  produced  by,  the  wind  ;  aerial. 

Viewless  forms  the  seolian  organ  play.      CampbettL 

iEollan  attachment,  a  contrivance  often  attached  to  a 

pianoforte,  which  prolongs  the  vibrations,  increases  the 
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70lume  of  sound,  etc.,  by  forcing  a  stream  of  air  upon  the 
strings.  Moore.  —  .Sollan  harp,  ^oUan  lyre,  a  musical  in- 
strument consisting  of 
a  box,  on  or  in  wliich 
are  stretched  strings, 
on  which  tlie  wind  acts 
to  produce  tlie  notes ; 

—  usually  placed  at  an 
open  wMidow.    Moore. 

—  Aolian  mode  [Mas.),  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  early 
ecclesiastical  modes. 

iE-Ol'iC  (e-51'ik),  a.  [L.  Aeolicus ;  Gr.  AioAikos.]  .^o- 
lian,  1  ;  as,  the  JEolic  dialect ;  the  JEolic  mode. 

jE-ol'i-pUe  \  (e-51'i-pil),  1).     [L.  aeolipilae;  Aeolus 

5j-ol'i-pyle  )  god  of  the  winds 
-|-  pila  a  ball,  or  Gr.  -nvKr]  gate  (i.  e., 
doorway  of  ^olus) ;  cf.  V.  eoUpyle.'\ 
An  apparatus  consisting  chietly  of  a 
closed  vessel  (as  a  globe  or  cylinder) 
with  one  or  more  projecting  bent 
tubes,  thro\igli  which  steam  is  made 
to  pass  from  the  vessel,  causing  it 
to  revolve.     [Written  also  eoltpile.'] 

^^W^  Such  an  apparatus  was  first 
described  by  Hero  of  Alexandria 
about  2(10  yeai-s  B.  c.  It  has  often 
been  called  the  first  steam  enguie. 

.ffl'O-lO-trop'ic  (e'o-lo-trSp'ik),  a. 
[Gr.    atoAos    changeful  -\-  tootitj    a 
turning,  rpeweiv  to  turn.]    {P/n/sics) 
Exhibiting  differences  of  quality  or  property  in  different 
directions ;  not  isotropic.  Sir  W.  Thomson. 

.ai'o-lot'ro-py(e'o-15t'ro-py),  n.  {Physics)  Difference 
of  quality  or  property  in  different  directions. 

ll.ff!'0-lUS  (e'o-lus),  ?;,.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  AioAos.]  {Gr.  & 
Rom.  Mtilh.)  The  god  of  the  winds. 

ai'on  (e'on),  n.  A  period  of  immeasurable  duration  ; 
also,  an  eniariation  of  the  Deity.     See  Eon. 

2!-0'ni-an  (e-o'nT-nn),  a.  [Gr.  alwvios.]  Eternal ; 
everlasting.     "^on?an  hills."  Tennyson. 

II  .ffi'py-or'nis  (e'pI-6r'uTs),  n.  [Gr.  oittd's  high  -f-  opi'is 
bird.]    A  gigantic  bird  found  fossU  in  Madagascar. 

A'er-ate  (a'er-at),  v.t.  [/»!/).  (Sr p.  jB.AJiRATED(-a'ted); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aerating  (-a'ting).]  [Cf.  F.  aerer.  See 
AiK,  V.  1.1  1.  To  combine  or  charge  with  gas ;  usually 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  formerly  cailedjixed  air. 

His  sparkling  sallies  bubbled  up  as  from  aerated  natural 
fountains.  Carlyle. 

2.  To  supply  or  impregnate  with  common  air ;  as,  to 
aerate  soil ;  to  aerate  water. 

3.  {Physiol. )  To  expose  to  the  chemical  action  of  air ; 
to  oxygenate  (tlie  blood)  by  respiration ;  to  arterialize. 

Aerated  bread,  bread  raised  by  charging  dough  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  instead  of  generating  the  gas  m  the  dough 
by  fermentation. 

A'Sr-a'tion  (a'er-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  aeration.']  1.  Ex- 
posure to  the  free  action  of  the  air ;  airing ;  as,  aeration 
of  soil,  of  spawn,  etc. 

2.  {Physiol. )  A  change  produced  in  the  blood  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air  in  respiration  ;  oxygenation  of  the 
blood  in  respiration ;  arterialization. 

3.  The  act  or  operation  of  charging  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  or  with  o.xygen. 

A'Sr-a'tor  (a'er-a'ter),  n.  That  which  supplies  with 
air  ;  esp.  an  apparatus  used  for  charging  mineral  waters 
with  gas  and  in  making  soda  water. 

A-6'ri-al  (a-e'rl-al),  a.  [L.  aerius.  See  Am.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaming  to  the  air,  or  atmosphere  ;  inhabiting  or  fre- 
quenting the  air  ;  produced  by  or  foimd  in  the  air ;  per- 
formed in  the  air  ;  as,  aerial  regions  or  currents.  "  Ae- 
rial spirits."    Milton,     "^mai  voyages."    Darwin. 

2.  Consisting  of  air ;  resembling,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  air.     Hence  :  Unsubstantial ;  unreal. 

3.  Rising  aloft  in  air  ;  high ;  lofty;  as,  aerial  spires. 

4.  Growing,  forming,  or  existing  in  the  air,  as  opposed 
to  growing  or  exis*^ing  in  earth  or  water,  or  underground ; 
as,  aerial  rootlets,  aerial  plants.  Gray. 

5.  Light  as  air ;  ethereal. 

Aerial  acid,  carbonic  acid.  [06s.]  Ure.  —Aerial  perspec- 
tive.   See  Pekspective.  , 

A-B'rl-al'l-ty  (-al'T-tj^),  n.  The  state  of  being  aerial ; 
unsubstantiality.     [iJ.]  De  Quineey. 

A-e'rl-al-ly  (-al-ly),  adv.  Like,  or  from,  the  air ;  in  an 
aerial  manner.    "  A  murmur  heard  aerially."  Tennyson. 

Ae'rie  (e'ry  ;  277),  n.  [OE.  aire,  eire,  air,  nestj  also 
origin,  descent,  OF.  aire,  LL.  area,  aera,  nest  of  a  bird 
of  prey,  perh.  fr.  L.  area  an  open  space  (for  birds  of  prey 
like  to  build  their  nests  on  flat  and  open  spaces  on  the 
top  of  high  rocks).  Cf.  Area.]  The  nest  of  a  bird  of 
prey,  as  of  an  eagle  or  hawk  ;  also  a  brood  of  such  birds ; 
eyrie.  Shak.  Also  fig. :  A  human  residence  or  resting 
placeperched  like  an  eagle's  nest. 

A'er-i£'er-ous  (a'er-tfer-fis),  a.  [L.  aer  air -\- -ferous  : 
cf.  F.  aerijere.]  Conveying  or  containing  air  ;  air-bear- 
ing ;  as,  the  windpipe  is  an  a'eriferous  tube. 

A'Sr-i-H-ca'tion  (a'er-T-fT-ka'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  aerifi- 
cation. See  Aerify.]  1.  The  act  of  combining  air  vrith 
another  substance,  or  the  state  of  being  filled  with  air. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  aerified,  or  of  changing  from  a 
solid  or  liquid  form  into  an  aeriform  state  ;  the  state  of 
being  aeriform. 

A'er-i-form  (a'er-i-fSrm ;  277),  a.  [L.  aer  air  +  -form.  : 
cf.  F.  aeriforme.J  Having  the  form  or  nature  of  air,  or 
of  an  elastic  fluid  ;  gaseous.     Hence  fig.  :  Unreal. 

_  A'^r-i-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  [L.  aer  air  -|-  -fy.]  1.  To  mfuse 
air  into  ;  to  combine  air  with. 

2.  To  change  into  an  aeriform  state. 
iL     ^^'^'-    \Si'^-  <i'?p,  ae'po5,  air.]    The  combining  form  of 
the  Greek  word  meaning  air. 

A'Sr-o-Wes  (a'er-S-btz),  n.pl.  \_Aero-\- Gt.  jSi'os  Ufe.] 
(Biol.)  Microorganisms  which  live  in  contact  with  the 
air  and  need  oxygen  for  their  grovrth  ;  as  the  microbac- 
teria  which  form  on  the  surface  of  putrefactive  fluids. 

A'5r-o-bl-Ot'lC   (a'er-6-bt-5t'Tk ;  101),  a.    {Biol.)  Re- 


lated to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  aerobics ;  as,  aerohiotic 
plants,  which  live  only  when  supplied  with  free  oxygen. 

A'Br-0-cyst  (a'er-6-sTst),  ?z.  \_Aero- -{- cyst.]  (Bot.) 
One  of  the  air  cells  of  algals. 

A'er-0-dy-nam'ic  (-dt-nSm'Ik  or  dl-),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  force  of  air  in  motion. 

A'er-o-dy-nam'lcs  (-Tks),w.  [Aero- -\- dynamics:  cf. 
F.  aervdynamique.']  The  science  which  treats  of  the  air 
and  other  gaseous  bodies  under  the  action  of  force,  and 
of  their  mechanical  effects. 

A'er-og'no-sy  (-og'no-sy),  n.  [^Aero-  +  Gr.  yviairi.': 
knowing,  knowledge :  cf.  F.  aerognosie.~\  Tlie  science 
wliioli  treats  of  the  properties  <)f  tlie  air,  and  of  the  part 
it  plays  ill  nature.  Craig. 

A'Br-Og'ra-pher  (a'er-Bg'rA-fer),  n.  One  versed  in 
aerography  ;  an  aerologist. 

A'er-O-graph'ic  (-o-grSf'Tk),  1  a.   Pertainuig  to  aerog- 

A  er-0-grapll'ic-al  (-T-kol),     I     raphy;  aerological. 

A'er-Og'ra-phy  (a'er-5g'ra-fy),  n.  [,-l<;)-o--f  -graphy: 
cf.  F.  uerugriipliie.]  A  description  of  tlie  air  or  atmos- 
phere; aerology. 

A'er-O-hy'drO-dy-nam'ic  (-S-hl'dro-di-nam'Tk  ordT-), 
a.  \_A'ero — |-  hydrodynamic.']  Acting  by  the  force  of 
air  and  water ;  as,  an  aerohi/drodynamic  wheel. 

A'Sr-0-lite  (a'er-o-Ut),  n.  lAero-  +  -lite:  cf.  F. 
aerolilhe.]  {Neteor.)  A  stone,  or  metallic  mass,  which 
has  fallen  to  the  earth  from  distant  space ;  a  meteorite ; 
a  meteoric  stone. 

S^^  Some  writers  limit  the  word  to  stony  meteorites. 

A'8r-0-Uth  (-lith),  n.    Same  as  Aerolite. 

A'er-0-U-thol'O-gy  (a'er-6-li-thol'o-jy),  n.  \_A'ero-  -\- 
litfiology.]     Tlie  science  of  aerolites. 

A'er-0-lit'lc  (-llt'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  aero- 
lites ;  meteoric ;  as,  aerolitic  iron.  Booth. 

A'e'r-0-lOg'ic  (-6-loj'ik),  )  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  aer- 

Aer-o-log'ic-al  (-i-kal),  (     ology. 

A'er-ol'O-gist  (-ol'o-ji.st),  n.    One  versed  in  aerology. 

A'er-Ol'O-gy  (-ol'i-jy),  n.  \_Aero-  -\-  -logy:  cf.  F.  aero- 
logie.]  That  department  of  physics  which  treats  of  the 
atmosphere. 

A'er-O-man'cy  (a'er-o-mSn'sy),  n.  [Aero-  +  -mancy : 
cf.  F.  aeromancie.]  Divination  from  the  state  of  the 
air  or  from  atmospheric  substances;  also,  forecasting 
changes  in  the  weather. 

A'er-om'e-ter  (a'er-om'e-ter),  n.  [Aero-  +  -meter: 
cf.  F.  aeromiire.1  An  instrument  for  ascertaming  the 
weight  or  density  of  air  and  gases. 

A'er-0-met'rlc  (-o-mSt'rlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
aerometry ;  as,  aerometric  investigations. 

A'er-om'e-try  (-5in'e-try),  ».  [Aero- ■\- -metry :  cf. 
F.  aerumetrie.~\  The  science  of  measuring  the  air,  in- 
cluding the  doctrine  of  its  pressure,  elasticity,  rarefac- 
tion, and  condensation ;  pneumatics. 

A'er-0-naut  (a'er-o-nat:  '.^77),  n.  [F.  aeronaule,  fr. 
Gr.  iijp  air  -|-  vavn);  sailor.  See  Nactical.]  An  aerial 
navigator ;  a  balloonist. 

A'er-0-naut'ic  (a'er-o-nat'Ik), )  a.      [Cf.  F.  aeronau- 

A'er-0-naut'ic-al  (-T-kai),  j  tique.]  Pertaining 
to  aeronautics,  or  aerial  sailing. 

A'Sr-0-naut'iCS  (-Tks),  n.  The  science  or  art  of  as- 
cending and  sailing  in  the  air,  as  by  means  of  a  balloon ; 
aerial  navigation ;  ballooning. 

II  A'er-0-phoT)i-a  (-fo'bl-a),  1  n.     [A'iro-  -f-  Gr.  (^o/3os 

A'er-oph'0-by  (-5f'o-bJ),  )  ies.x-.ct.'F.aerophobie.'] 
{Med.)  Dread  of  a  current  of  air. 

A'er-0-phyte  (a'er-S-fit),  n.  [Aero-  -f-  Gr.  i^vtov 
plant,  ^veiv  to  grow  :  cf.  F.  aerophyte.']  {Bot.)  A  plant 
growing  entirely  in  the  air,  and  receiving  its  nourish- 
ment from  it ;  an  air  plant  or  epiphyte. 

A'er-0-plane' (a'er-o-plan'),  n.  [Aero- -\- plane.]  A 
flying  machine,  or  a  small  plane  for  experiments  on  flying, 
which  floats  in  the  air  only  when  propelled  through  it. 

A'Sr-0-SCOpe  (-skop),  n.  [Aero-  +  Gr.  o-Korretf  to  look 
out.]  {Biol.)  Anapparatusdesignedfor  collecting  spores, 
germs,  bacteria,  etc.,  suspended  in  the  air. 

A'er-OS'CO-py  (a'er-os'ko-py),  n.  [Aero-  +  Gr.  axo-jvia 
a  looking  out ;  (jKOTretv  to  spy  out.]  The  observation  of 
the  state  and  variations  of  the  atmosphere. 

.ffl-rose'  (e-ros'),  a.  [L.  aerosus,  fr.  aes,  aeris,  brass, 
copper.]    Of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  copper ;  brassy.    [E.] 

A'er-o-sld'er-ite  (a'er-o-sld'er-it),  n.  [Aero-  -(-  sider- 
ite.~\     {3Ieteor.)  A  mass  of  meteoric  iron. 

A'Br-0-sphere  (-sfer),  n.  [Aero- -\- sphere :  cf.  F.  aSro- 
sphire.]    The  atmosphere.     [E-l 

A'er-0-Stat  (-stat),  n.  [F.  aerostat,  fr.  Gr.  arjp  air  -f 
oraTos  placed.     See  Statics.]     1.  A  balloon. 

2.  A  balloonist ;  an  aeronaut. 

A'Br-0-Stat'iC  (a'er-o-stat'Ik),  )  a.    [Aero--\-  Gr.  trra- 

A'Sr-O-Stat'ic-al  (-stat'i-kal),  (  tikos  :  cf.  F.  aerosta- 
tique.  See  Statical,  Statics.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
aerostatics ;  pneumatic. 

2.  Aeronautic  ;  as,  an  aerostatic  voyage. 

A'er-0-Stat'iCS  (-iks),  n.  The  science  that  treats  of 
the  equilibrium  of  elastic  fluids,  or  that  of  bodies  sus- 
tained in  them.     Hence  it  includes  aeronautics. 

A'er-OS-ta'tion  (-os-ta'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  aerostation 
the  art  of  using  aerostats.]  1.  Aerial  navigation  ;  the 
art  of  raising  and  guiding  balloons  in  the  air. 

2.  The  science  of  weighing  air ;  aerostatics.     [Obs.] 

.Sl-ru'gi-nous  (e-ru'jT-niis),  0.  [L.  aeruginosus,  fr. 
aerugo  rust  of  copper,  fr.  aes  copper :  cf.  F.  eriigineux.] 
Of  the  nature  or  color  of  verdigris,  or  the  rust  of  copper. 

II  .3i-ru'gO  (e-ru'go),  n.  [L.,  fr.  aes  brass,  copper.] 
The  rust  of  any  metal,  esp.  of  brass  or  copper  ;  verdigris. 

Ae'ry  (e'ry),  n.     An  aerie. 

A'er-y  (a'er-i^),  a.  [See  Air.]  Aerial ;  ethereal ;  in- 
corporeal; visionary.     [Poetic]  M.  Ar^.old. 

^S'CU-la'pi-an  (es'kiS-la'pi-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
.Sisculapius  or  to  the  healing  art ;  medical  :  medicinal. 

.Sls'CU-la'pi-US  (-lis),  n.  [L.  Aesculapius,  Gr.  'AaKXr\- 
TTios.]  {Myth.)  The  god  of  medicine.  Hence,  a  physi- 
cian. 

iEs'cn-lln  (5s'ku-lTn),  n.    Same  as  Esoulin. 


jiE-SO'pl-an.  E-SO'pl-an  (t-so'pt-on),  a.  [L.  Aesopius, 
from  Gr.  Aio-wjrio;,  fr.  the  famous  Greek  fabulist  jEsop 
(AccrwTTos).]    Of  or  pertaining  to  j35scp,  or  in  his  manner. 

.ai-sop'lc,  E-sop'lC  (e-s5p'Tk),  a.  [L.  Aesopicus,  Gr. 
AtCTcoTTtKos.]     Same  as  .35sopian. 

II  .ffiS-the'si-a  (Ss-the'si-a),  n.  [Gr.  aia-flrjo-is  sensation, 
fr.  a'i.<T06.vecr8aj.  to  perceive.]  {Physiol.)  Perception  by 
the  senses  ;  feeling  ;  —  the  opposite  of  umvstliesia. 

.ais-the'si-om'e-ter,  Es-the'si-om'e-ter  (es-the'si- 
om'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  a'io-erjo-is  (see  jEsthesia)  -f-  -meteir.'] 
An  instrument  to  measure  the  degree  of  sensation,  by 
determining  at  how  short  a  distance  two  impressions 
upon  the  skin  can  be  distinguished,  and  thus  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  condition  of  tactile  sensibility  is  nor- 
mal or  altered. 

II  .Xs-the'sis  (Ss-the'sls),  n.  [Gr.  o'lo-eijo-ts.]  Sensu- 
ous perception.     [P.]  Riiskin. 

.ffls'the-SOd'iC  (Ss'the-sod'tk),  a.  [Gr.  ai(rej)(ri5  sen- 
sation -j-  6Sd5  a  way ;  cf.  F.  esthesodiqiie.]  {Physiol.) 
Conveymg  sensory  or  afferent  impulses ;  —  said  of  nerves. 

.ffis'thete  (Ss'thet  or  es'-),  n.  [Gr.  at(rev)Tr)s  one  who 
perceives.]  One  who  makes  much  or  overmuch  of  aes- 
thetics,    [lieccnt] 

.ffis-thet'ic  (es-thSt'Tk),  )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

.SiS-thet'iC-al  (es-thet'I-kal),  (  aesthetics ;  versed  in 
iesthetics  ;  as,  xsthetic  studies,  emotions,  ideas,  persons, 

etc.  —  5!s-thet'ic-al-ly,  adv. 
.SIs'the-ti'cian  (Ss'the-tlsh'an),  n.     One  versed  in 

pestlietics. 

.Xs-tiiefi-cism  (Ss-thet'i-siz'm),  n.  The  doctrine  of 
festhetics  ;  aesthetic  principles ;  devotion  to  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature  and  art.  Lowell. 

.ffis-thet'lcs,  Es-thet'ics  (gs-thSt'Tks ;  277),  ra.  [Gr. 
aio-flijTi/cos  perceptive,  esp.  by  feeling,  fr.  altrBavea-Bai  to 
perceive,  feel :  cf.  G.  asthelik,  F.  esthetique.]  The  theory 
or  philosophy  of  taste  ;  the  science  of  the  beautiful  in 
nature  and  art ;  esp.  that  wliich  treats  of  the  expression 
and  embodiment  of  beauty  by  art. 

5!s'0l0-phys'i-0l'0-gy  (es'tho-fiz'i-ol'o-jj?),  n.  [Gr. 
a'i.cr6avsa-8ai  to  xieTceive  ^  E.  physiology.]  The  science 
of  sensation  in  relation  to  nervous  action.       H.  Spencer. 

.ffis'ti-val  (es'ti-val  or  gs-ti'val),  a.  [L.  aestivalis, 
aestivus,  f  r.  aestas  summer.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  sum- 
mer ;  as,  festival  diseases.     [Spelt  also  estival.] 

iEs'tl-Vate  (es'ti-vat),  v.  i.    [L.  aestivare,  uestivatum.] 

1.  To  spend  the  summer. 

2.  {Zool.)  To  pass  the  summer  in  a  state  of  torpor. 
[Spelt  also  estivate.] 

.ffis'ti-va'tion  (gs'tl-va'shiin),  n.  1.  {Zool.)  The  state 
of  torpidity  induced  by  the  heat  and  dryness  of  summer, 
as  in  certain  snails  ;  —  opposed  to  hibernation. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  arrangement  of  the  petals  m  a  flower 
bud,  as  to  folding,  overlapping,  etc.  ;  prefloration.  Gray. 

[Spelt  also  estivation.] 

.ffis'tu-a-ry  (Ss'tu-a-ry  ;  135),  n.  &  a.     See  Estuary. 

.SIs'tu-OUS  (Ss'tu-us),  a.  [L.  aestuosus,  fr.  aestus  fii'e, 
glow.]     Glowing  ;  agitated,  as  with  heat. 

A-b'the-Og'a-mOUS  (a-e'the-og'a-mus),  a.  [Gr.  aijfli)! 
unusual  (d  priv.  -|-  ^9os  custom)  -f-  yafios  marriage.J 
(Bot.)  Propagated  in  an  unusual  wa}' ;  cryptogamous. 

.Sl'ther  (e'ther),  n.     See  Ether. 

.Si'tM-ops  min'er-al  (e'thT-6ps  min'er-al).  (Chem.) 
Same  as  Ethiops  mNERAL.     [Obs.] 

.Sith'O-gen  (eth'o-jen  or  e'tho-),  n.  [Gr.  ateos  fire, 
light  -|-  -gen.]  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  nitrogen  and 
boron,  which,  when  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  gives  a 
brilliant  phosphorescent  light ;  boric  nitride.  _ 

.Sj'thrl-0-SCOpe  (e'thri-o-skop),  n.  [Gr.  ai0ptO5  clear 
-f-  aAowelv  to  observe.]  An  instrument  consisting  in  part 
of  a  differential  thermometer.  It  is  used  for  measuring 
changes  of  temperature  produced  by  different  conditions 
of  the  sky,  as  when  clear  or  clouded. 

AI'ti-0-lOg'ic-al  (e'ti-6-loi'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  aeti- 
ology ;  assigning  a  cause.  —  iE'ti-O-log'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

.ffi'ti-ol'O-gy  (e'tT-61'o-jy),  n.  [L.  aetiologia,  Gr. 
atTioAoyia  ;  aiTi'a  cause  -|-  Aoyos  description  :  cf.  F.  etio- 
logie.]  1.  The  science,  doctrine,  or  demonstration  of 
causes;  esp.,  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of  any  dis- 
ease ;  the  science  of  the  origin  and  development  of  things. 

2.  The  assignment  of  a  cause. 

II  A'e-tl'tes  (a'e-tl'tez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  aeTi'Trjf  (sc. 
Ai0os)  stone,  fr.  derds  eagle.]     See  Eaglestoke. 

A-lar'  (a-far'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  (for  on  or  of)  -\-far.'\ 
At,  to,  or  from  a  great  distance  ;  far  away ;  —  often  used 
with  from  preceding,  or  off  following ;  as,  he  was  seen 
from  afar ;  I  saw  him  afar  off. 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar.  Beatlie. 

A-feard'  (a-f erd'),  p.  a^  [OE.  afered,  AS.  afsered,  p.  p. 
of  afKran  to  frighten ;  a-  (cf.  Goth,  us-,  Ger.  er-,  orig. 
meaning  owi) -|- /asrOK  to  frighten.  See  Fear.]  Afraid. 
[Obs.     Sometimes  heard  from  the  uneducated.] 

Be  not  afcard;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises.  Sltak. 

II  A'Jer(a'fer),  M.     [L.]  The  southwest  wind.    Sfilton. 

Af'fa-bil'1-ty  (af'fa-bil'i-ty),  n.  [L.  affabilitas:  cf. 
F.  affabilite.]  The  quality  of  being  affable;  readiness 
to  converse;  courteousness  in  receiving  others  and  in 
conversation ;  complaisant  behavior. 

Affability  is  of  a  wonderful  efficacy  or  power  in  procuring 
love.  Eluot. 

Af'fa-We  (af'fa-b'l),  a.  [F.  affable,  L.  affabilis,  fr. 
affari  to  speak  to ;  ad  -\-  fori  to  speak.     See  Fable.] 

1.  Easy  to  be  spoken  to  or  addressed ;  receiving  others 
Mndly  and  conversing  with  them  m  a  free  and  friendly 
manner;  courteous;  sociable. 

An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman.  Stiak. 

His  manners  polite  and  affable.  Macaulay, 

2.  Gracious ;  mild ;  benign. 

A  serene  and  affable  countenance.  Tatfcr. 

Syn.  —  Courteous  ;    civil ;   complaisant ;    accessible ; 
mild  ;  benign  ;  condescending. 
Al'fa-ble-ness,  v.    AffabiUty. 
Al'ia-bly,  orf«.     In  an  affable  manner ;  courteously. 
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AFFIRMANCE 


Af'fa-brous  (Sf f i-brHs),  a.  [L.  affaher  workmanlike ; 
ad  +  faber.^  Executed  in  a  workmanlike  manner ;  in- 
geniously made,     [i?.]  Bailey. 

M-laiX'  (af-fSr'),  n.  [OE.  afere,  affere,  OF.  afaire, 
P.  affaire,  fr.  a  /aire  to  do;  L.  ad  -f-  J'acere  to  do.  See 
Fact,  and  cf.  Ado.]  1.  That  which  is  done  or  is  to  be 
done ;  matter ;  concern ;  as,  a  difficult  affair  to  manage ; 
business  of  any  kind,  commercial,  professional,  or  pub- 
lic;—  often  in  the  plural.  "At  the  head  of  affairs." 
Junius.     "  A  talent  for  o^aiVi. "    Prescott. 

2.  Any  proceeding  or  action  which  it  is  wished  to  re- 
fer to  or  characterize  vaguely ;  as,  an  affair  of  honor, 
>.  e.,  a  duel ;  an  affair  of  love,  i.  e.,  an  intrigue. 

3.  (Mil.)  An  action  or  engagement  not  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  be  called  a  battle. 

4.  Action ;  endeavor.     [06s.] 

And  with  his  best  affair 
Obeyed  the  pleasure  of  the  Sun.  Chapman. 

6.  A  material  object  (vaguely  designated). 

A  certain  affair  of  fine  red  cloth  much  worn  and  faded. 

Hawthorne. 

Al-fam'lsh  (Sf-fSm'Tsh),  v.  t.  &  i.  [F.  ttffamer,  fr. 
L.  ad  -j- fames  hunger.  See  Famish.]  To  afflict  with,  or 
perish  from,  hunger.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Af-fam'ish-ment  (-ment),  n.     Starvation.      £p.  Hall. 

Af-fat'U-ate  (af-fSt'ii-at),  v.  t.  [L.  ad-\-fatuus  fool- 
ish.]    To  infatuate.     \Obs.}  Milton. 

At-leai'  (5f-fer'),  v.  t.  [OE.  aferen,  AS.  afxran.  See 
iFEAKD.]    To  frighten.     [06*.]  Spenser. 

M-tecV  (Sf-f  Skt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Affected  ■,p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Appeotino.]  [L.  affectus,  p.  p.  of  afficere  to 
affect  by  active  agency ;  ad  -\-  facere  to  make :  cf .  F.  af- 
fecler,  L.  affectare,  freq.  of  afficere.  See  Fact.]  1.  To 
act  upon ;  to  produce  an  effect  or  change  upon. 

As  might  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat.  ililtan. 

The  climate  ajfeclecl  their  health  and  spirits.     Macaulay. 

2.  To  influence  or  move,  as  the  feelings  or  passions; 
to  touch. 

A  consideration  of  the  rationale  of  our  passions  seems  to  me 
very  necessary  for  all  who  would  affect  them  upon  solid  and 
pure  principles.  Burke. 

3.  To  love ;  to  regard  with  affection.     [06s.] 

As  for  Queen  Katharine,  he  rather  respected  than  affected, 
father  honored  than  loved,  her.  Fuller. 

4.  To  show  a  fondness  for ;  to  like  to  use  or  practice  ; 
to  choose ;  hence,  to  frequent  habitually. 

For  he  does  neither  affect  company,  nor  is  he  fit  for  *t,  indeed. 

Shak. 

Do  not  affect  the  society  of  your  inferiors  in  rank,  nor  court 

Chat  of  the  great.  Hazlitt. 

5.  To  dispose  or  incline. 

Men  whom  they  thought  best  affected  to  religion  and  their 
country's  liberty.  Milton. 

6.  To  aim  at ;  to  aspire  to ;  to  covet.     [06s.] 

This  proud  man  affects  imperial  sway.        Dryden. 

7.  To  tend  to  by  affinity  or  disposition. 

The  drops  of  every  fluid  affect  a  round  figure.     Newton. 

8.  To  make  a  show  of ;  to  put  on  a  pretense  of ;  to 
feign ;  to  assume ;  as,  to  affect  ignorance. 

Careless  she  is  with  artful  care, 

.^^ecf/ng  to  seem  unaffected.  Congreve. 

Thou  dost  affect  my  manners.  Shale. 

9.  To  assign ;  to  appoint.     [iJ.] 

One  of  the  domestics  was  effected  to  his  special  service. 

Thackeraij. 
Syn.  —  To  influence ;  operate ;  act  on  ;  concern ;  move ; 
melt ;  soften ;  subdue  ;   overcome  ;  pretend ;  assume. 

Af-fect',  n.  [L.  affectus.'\  Affection ;  inclination ; 
passion;  feeling;  disposition.     [06s.]  Shall. 

Af'fec-ta'tion  (Sf'fSk-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  affectatio  :  cf. 
F.  affectation.']  1.  An  attempt  to  assume  or  exhibit 
what  is  not  natural  or  real ;  false  display ;  artificial 
show.     "An  o^eciaJjora  of  contempt."  Macaulay. 

Affectation  is  an  awkward  and  forced  imitation  of  what 
should  be  genuine  and  easy,  wanting  the  beauty  that  accom- 
panies what  is  natural.  Locke. 

2.  A  striving  after.     [06s.]  Bp.  Pearson. 

3.  Fondness;  affection.     [06s.]  Hooker. 
Af'fec-ta'tion-lst,  n.     One  who  exhibits  affectation. 

[JJ.]  Fitzed.  Hall. 

Al-f ect'ed  (5f-fSkt'5d),  p.  p.  &  a.  1.  Regarded  with 
affection;  beloved.     [06s.] 

His  affected  Hercules.  CTtapman. 

2.  Inclined ;  disposed ;  attached. 

How  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ?  Shak. 

3.  Given  to  false  show;  assuming  or  pretending  to 
possess  what  is  not  natural  or  reaL 

He  is  .  .  .  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd.  Shah. 

4.  Assumed  artificially ;  not  natural. 

Affected  coldness  and  indifference.  Addison. 

5.  {Alg.)  Made  up  of  terms  involving  different  pow- 
ers of  the  unknown  quantity;  adfected ;  as,  an  affected 
equation. 

Af-fect'ed-ly,  adv.  l.  in  an  affected  manner ;  hypo- 
critically ;  with  more  show  than  reality. 

2.  Lovingly ;  with  tender  care.     [06s.]  ShaJc. 

Al-fect'ed-ness,  n.    Affectation. 

Af-f ect'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  affects,  assumes,  pretends, 
or  strives  after.     "  Affecters  of  wit."  Abp.  Seeker. 

Ai-feot'i-bU'i-ty  (-i-bil'i-ty),  n.  The  quaUty  or  state 
of  being  affectible.  •  [i?.] 

Al-fect'1-ble  (-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  affected.     [iJ.] 

Lay  aside  the  absolute,  and,  by  union  with  the  creaturely, 
become  affectible.  Coleridge. 

Af-f ect'ing,  a.    1.  Moving  the  emotions ;  fitted  to  ex- 
cite the  emotions ;  pathetic  ;  touching ;  as,  an  affecting 
address  ;  an  affecting  sight. 
The  most  affecting  music  is  generally  the  most  simple.  Mitford. 

2.  Affected ;  given  to  false  show.     [06s.] 

A  drawling,  affecting  rogue.  Shdk. 


Af-fect'lng-ly  (Sf-f5kt1ng-ly),  adv.  In  an  affecting 
manner ;  in  a  manner  to  excite  emotions. 

Af-fec'tlon  (Sf-f6k'shun),  n.  [F.  affection,  L.  affec- 
tio,  fr.  afficere.  See  Affect.]  1.  The  act  of  affecting 
or  acting  upon ;  the  state  of  being  affected. 

2.  An  attribute ;  a  quality  or  property ;  a  condition  ; 
a  bodily  state ;  as,  flgiure,  weight,  etc.,  are  affections  of 
bodies.     "The  ajfecWons  of  quantity."  Boyle. 

And,  truly,  waking  dreams  were,  more  or  less. 

An  old  and  strange  affection  of  the  house.       Tennyson. 

3.  Bent  of  mind ;  a  feeling  or  natural  impulse  acting 
upon  and  swaying  the  mind ;  any  emotion ;  as,  the  be- 
nevolent affections,  esteem,  gratitude,  etc. ;  the  malevo- 
lent affections,  hatred,  envy,  etc.  ;  inclination ;  disposi- 
tion ;  propensity ;  tendency. 

Affection  is  applicable  to  an  unpleasant  as  well  as  a  pleasant 
state  of  the  mind,  when  impressed  by  any  object  or  quality. 

Cogan. 

4.  A  settled  good  will ;  kind  feeling ;  love ;  zealous  or 
tender  attachment ;  —  often  in  the  pi.  Formerly  followed 
by  to,  but  now  more  generally  hy  for  or  towards  ;  as,  filial, 
social,  or  conjugal  affections  ;  to  have  an  affection  for  or 
towards  chQdren. 

All  his  affections  are  set  on  his  own  country.      Macaulay. 

5.  Prejudice ;  bias.     [06s.]  Bp.  Aylmer, 

6.  i,Med. )  Disease  ;  morbid  symptom ;  malady ;  as,  a 
pulmonary  affection.  Dunglison. 

7.  The  lively  representation  of  any  emotion.     Wotton. 

8.  Affectation.    [06s.]    "  Spruce  affection."       Shak. 

9.  Passion ;  violent  emotion.     [06s.] 

Most  wretched  man. 
That  to  affections  does  the  bridle  lend.       Spenser. 
Syn.  —  Attachment ;  passion ;  tenderness  ;  fondness ; 
kindness ;  love  ;  good  will.    See  Attachment  ;  Disease. 
Af-fec'tlon-al  (-al),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  affec- 
tions ;  as,  affectional  impulses ;  an  affectional  nature. 

Al-tec'Uon-ate  (-at),  a.  [Cf.  F.  affectionne.']  1.  Hav- 
ing affection  or  warm  regard ;  loving ;  fond ;  as,  an 
affectionate  brother. 

2.  Kindly  inclined ;  zealous.     [06s.]  Johnson. 
Man,  in  his  leve  to  God,  and  desire  to  please  him,  can  never 

be  too  affectionate.  Sprat. 

3.  Proceeding  from  affection ;  indicating  love ;  ten- 
der ;  as,  the  affectionate  care  of  a  parent ;  affectionate 
countenance,  message,  language. 

4.  Strongly  inclined ;  —  with  <o.    [06s.]  Bacon. 
Syn.  —  Tender ;  attached ;  loving ;  devoted ;  warm ; 

fond ;  earnest ;  ardent. 

Af-fec'tlon-a'ted,  a.    Disposed ;  inclined.    [OJs.] 

Affectionated  to  the  people.  Holinshed. 

Ai-fec'tlon-ate-ly,  adv.  With  affection ;  lovingly  ; 
fondly ;  tenderly ;  kindly. 

Al-fec'Uon-ate-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  affec- 
tionate ;  fondness ;  affection. 

Al-fec'tloned  (-shiind),  a.    1.  Disposed.    [Archaic'] 
Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another.     Horn.  xii.  10. 

2.  Affected ;  conceited.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Al-feC'tlve  (-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  affectif]  1.  Tending 
to  affect ;  affecting.     [06s.]  Burnet. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  exciting  emotion ;  affectional ; 
emotional.  Rogers. 

Af-fec'Uve-ly,  adv.  In  an  affective  manner;  im- 
pressively ;  emotionally. 

Ai-fec'tU-OUS  (-tlS-us ;  135),  a.  [L.  affectuosus :  cf.  F. 
affectueux.  See  Affect.]  Full  of  passion  or  emotion ; 
earnest.  [06s.]— Ai-Jec'tn-ons-ly,  adv.  [06s.]  Fabyan. 

Af-feer'  (Sf-fer'),  v.  t.  [OF.  aforer,  afeurer,  to  tax, 
appraise,  assess,  f r.  It.  ad-{-  forum  market,  court  of  jus- 
tice, in  LL.  also  meaning  ^n'ce.]  1.  To  confirm  ;  to  as- 
sure.    [06s.]    "The  title  is  o^eereti."  Shak. 

2.  (Old  Law)  To  assess  or  reduce,  as  an  arbitrary  pen- 
alty or  amercement,  to  a  certain  and  reasonable  sum. 
Amercements . . .  were  affeered  by  the  judges.    Blackstone. 

Al-feer'er  (-er), )  n.  [OF.  aforeur,  LL.  off  orator^  (Old 

Ai-feer'or  (-er),  )  Laio)  One  who  affeers.  Cowell. 

Af-feer'ment  (-ment),  M.  IGt.  OF.  aforement.]  (Old 
Law)  The  act  of  affeering.  Blackstone. 

Al'fer-ent  (Sf'fer-ent),  a.  [L.  afferens,  p.  pr.  of  af- 
ferre;  ad  -{-ferre  to  bear.]  (Physiol.)  Bearing  or  con- 
ducting inwardp.  '^^  a  part  or  organ  ;  —  opposed  to  effer- 
ent ;  as,  afferent  vessels ;  afferent  nerves,  which  convey 
sensations  from  the  external  organs  to  the  brain. 

II  Af-let'tU-0'SO  (af-fSt'teS-o'so),  adv.  [It.]  (Mus.) 
With  feeling. 

Af-fi'ance  (Sf-fi'ans),  n.  [OE.  afiaunce  trdst,  ctfufi- 
dence,  OP.  afiance,  fr.  ajier  to  trust,  fr.  LL.  affidare  to 
trust ;  ad  -\-fidare  to  trust,  fr.  L.  fides  faith.  See  PArrn, 
and  cf.  Affidavit,  Apfy,  Confidence.]  1.  Plighted 
faith ;  marriage  contract  or  promise. 

2.  Trust ;  reliance  ;  faith ;  confidence. 

Such  feelings  promptly  yielded  to  his  habitual  affiance  in  the 
divine  love.  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

Lancelot,  my  Lancelot,  thou  in  whom  1  have 
Most  joy  and  most  affiance.  Tennyson. 

Af-ti'ance,  v.  t.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Affianced  (-anst) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Affiancing  (-sing).]    [Cf.  OF.  afiancier,  fr. 
afiance.]   1.  To  betroth ;  to  pledge  one's  faith  to  for  mar- 
riage, or  solemnly  promise  (one's  self  or  another)  in  mar- 
To  me,  sad  maid,  he  was  affianced.         Spenser. 

2.  To  assure  by  promise.     [06s.]  Pope. 

Af-fl'an-cer  (-an-ser),  n.  One  who  makes  a  contract 
of  marriage  between  two  persons. 

Af-fi'ant  (-ant),  n.  [From  p.  pr.  of  OP.  after,  "LL. 
affidare.  See  AFFTDAvrr.]  (Law)  One  who  makes  an 
affidavit.     [U.S.]  Burrill. 

Syn.  — Deponent.    See  Deponent. 

Af'H-da'vit  (af'fi-da'vit),  n.  [LL.  affidavit  he  has 
made  oath,  perfect  tense  of  affidare.  See  Affiance,  Af- 
FY.]  (Law)  A  sworn  statement  in  writing ;  a  declara- 
tion in  writing,  signed  and  made  upon  oath  before  an  au- 
thorized magistrate.  Bouvier.    Burrill. 


[^^  It  is  always  made  «r  parte,  and  without  croes-ex- 
ammation,  and  in  this  differs  from  a  deposition.  It  18 
also  applied  to  written  statements  made  on  affirmation. 

Syn.  —  Deposition.    See  Deposition. 

Al-flle'  (af-fll'),  ■"•  t.  [OF.  afller,  F.  affiler,  to  sharpen ; 
a(L.  ad)-|-yiUhread,  edge.]    To  polish.     [06s.] 

AI-fU'1-a-ble  (Sf-fll'I-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  affil- 
iated to  or  on,  or  connected  with  in  origin. 

Ai-fil'1-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p  Affiliated 
(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Affiliatino  (-5'tTng).]  [LL.  ad- 
filiare,  affiliare,  to  adopt  as  son ;  ad  -\-Jilius  son  :  cf.  P. 
affilier.]  1.  To  adopt ;  to  receive  into  a  family  as  a  son ; 
hence,  to  bring  or  receive  into  close  connection ;  to  ally. 

Is  the  soul  affiliated  to  God,  or  is  it  estranged  and  in  rebel- 
lion ?  /■  Taylor. 

2.  To  fix  the  paternity  of ;  —  said  of  an  Ulegitimat© 
child ;  as,  to  affiliate  the  child  to  (or  on  or  upon)  one  man 
rather  than  another. 

3.  To  connect  in  the  way  of  descent ;  to  trace  origin  to. 
How  do  these  facts  tend  to  affiliate  the  faculty  of  hearing 

upon  the  aboriginal  vegetative  processes  't  H.  Spencer. 

4.  To  attach  (to)  or  unite  (with) ;  to  receive  into  a  so- 
ciety as  a  member,  and  initiate  into  its  mysteries,  plans, 
etc. ; — followed  by  to  or  with. 

Affiliated  societies,  societies  connected  with  a  central  so- 
ciety, or  witli  each  other. 

Al-fil'i-ate,  V.  i.  To  connect  or  associate  one's  self ; 
—followed  by  with;  as,  they  affiliate  with  no  party. 

Al-fll'1-a'tion  (Sf-f Il'i-a'slmn),  n.  [F.  affiliation,  LL. 
affilialio.']  1.  Adoption  ;  association  or  reception  as  a 
member  in  or  of  the  same  family  or  society. 

2.  (Law)  The  establishment  or  ascertaining  of  parent- 
age ;  the  assignment  of  a  child,  as  a  bastard,  to  its  father ; 
filiation. 

3.  Connection  in  the  way  of  descent.         H.  Spencer. 
Af-fi'nal  (Sf-fi'nal),  a.    [L.  affmis.]    Related  by  mar- 
riage ;  from  the  same  source. 

Af-flne'  (Sf-fin'),  V.  t.  [F.  affiner  to  refine ;  h.  (L.  ad) 
+/nfine.     See  Pine.]    To  refine.     [06s.]         Holland. 

Ai-fined'  (-find'),  a.  [OF.  afine  related,  p.  p.,fr.  LL. 
affinare  to  join,  fr.  L.  affinis  neighboring,  related  to ;  ad 
+  finis  boundary,  limit.  ]  Joined  in  affinity  or  by  any  tie. 
[06s.]     "Al\  affined  and 'kin."  iShak. 

Af-fln'l-ta-tlve  (5f-fln'r-tii-tlv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
affinity.  —  Af-fln'1-ta-tlve-ly,  adv. 

Ai-Qn'i-Uve,  a.    Closely  connected,  as  by  affinity. 

Al-Un'l-ty  (Sf-fTnl-ty ),  n. ;  pi.  Affinities  (-ttz).  [OF. 
afinitk,  F.  affinite,  L.  affinitas,  fr.  affinis.     See  Affined.J 

1.  Kelationship  by  marriage  (as  between  a  husband  ana 
his  wife's  blood  relations,  or  betvi'een  a  wife  and  her  hus- 
band's blood  relations) ;  —  in  contradistinction  to  consan- 
guinity, or  relationship  by  blood ;  —  followed  by  with,  to, 
or  between. 

Solomon  made  affinity  with  Pharaoh.    1  Kings  iii.  L 

2.  Kinship  generally ;  close  agreement ;  relation ;  con- 
formity ;  resemblance ;  connection ;  as,  the  affinity  of 
sounds,  of  colors,  or  of  languages. 

There  is  a  close  affinity  between  imposture  and  credulity. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

3.  Companionship;  acquaintance.     lObs.] 

About  forty  years  past,  I  began  a  happy  affinity  with  William 
Cranmer.  Burton. 

4.  (Chem.)  Tliat  attraction  which  takes  place,  at  an 
insensible  distance,  between  the  heterogeneous  particles 
of  bodies,  and  unites  them  to  form  chemical  compounds; 
chemism ;  chemical  or  elective  affinity  or  attraction. 

5.  (JVal.  Hist.)  A  relation  between  species  or  higher 
groups  dependent  on  resemblance  in  the  whole  plan  of 
structure,  and  indicating  community  of  origin. 

6.  (Spiritualism)  A  superior  spiritual  relationship  ot 
attraction  held  to  exist  sometimes  between  persons,  esp. 
persons  of  the  opposite  sex ;  also,  the  man  or  woman  who 
exerts  such  psychical  or  spiritual  attraction. 

Af-flrm'  (5f-ferm'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Affirmed 
(-fermd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Affirming.]  [OE.  affermen, 
OF.  afermer,  P.  affirmer,  nffermir,  fr.  L.  affirmare;  ad 
-|-/rmare  to  make  firm,  jfirmMs  firm.  See  Firm.]  1.  To 
make  firm;  to  confirm,  or  ratify;  esp.  (Law),  to  assert 
or  confirm,  as  a  judgment,  decree,  or  order,  brought  be- 
fore an  appellate  court  for  review. 

2.  To  assert  positively ;  to  tell  with  confidence ;  to  aver ; 
to  maintain  as  true ;  —  opposed  to  deny. 

Jesus,  .  .  .  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive.    Acts  xxv.  19. 

3.  (Law)  To  declare,  as  a  fact,  solemnly,  under  judi- 
cial sanction.     See  Affirmation,  4. 

Syn.  —  To  assert ;  aver ;  declare ;  asseverate ;  assure ; 
pronounce  ;  protest ;  avouch  ;  confirm  ;  establish  ;  ratify. 
—  To  Affirm,  Asseverate,  Aver,  Protest.  We  affirm 
when  we  declare  a  thing  as  a  fact  or  a  proposition.  We 
asseverate  it  in  a  peculiarly  earnest  manner,  or  with  in- 
creased positiveness  as  what  can  not  be  disputed.  We 
aver  it,  or  formally  declare  it  to  be  true,  when  we  have 
positive  knowledge  of  it.  We  protest  in  a  more  public 
manner  and  with  the  energy  of  nerf  ect  sincerity.  People 
asseverate  in  order  to  produce  a  conviction  of  their  ve- 
racity ;  they  aver  when  they  are  peculiarly  desirous  to  be 
believed ;  fhej  protest  when  they  wish  to  free  themselves 
from  imputations,  or  to  produce  a  conviction  of  their  in- 
nocence. 

Af-firm',  v.  i.    1.  To  declare  or  assert  positively. 

Not  that  I  so  affirm,  though  so  it  seem 

To  thee,  who  hast  thy  dwelling  here  on  earth.      Milton. 

2.  (Law)  To  make  a  solemn  declaration,  before  an 
authorized  magistrate  or  tribunal,  under  the  penalties  of 
perjury ;  to  testify  by  affirmation. 

Af-firm'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  affirmed, 
asserted,  or  declared;  —  followed  by  of;  as,  an  attribute 
affirmable  of  every  just  man. 

Af-firm'a-bly,  adv.    In  an.afflrmable  manner. 

Af-fum'ance  (-ans),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  afermance.]  1.  Con- 
firmation ;  ratification  ;  confirmation  of  a  voidable  act. 

This  statute  ...  in  affirmance  of  the  common  law.     Bacon. 

2.  A  strong  declaration  ;  affirmation.  Cowper. 
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Af-flnn'ant  (Sf-ferm'ant),  n.  [L.  affirmans,  -anlis, 
p.  pr.     See  Apfibm.]     1.  One  who  affirms  or  asserts. 

2.  (//(("')  One  wlio  affirms,  instead  of  taking  an  oath. 

AfHr-ma'tion  (Sl'fer-ma'sliun),  n.  [L.  affirmaiio : 
cf.  F.  ajlinnation.']  1.  Confirmation  of  anything  estab- 
lislied  ;  ratification ;  as,  the  aJfiiinatio7i  of  a  law.  Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  affirming  or  asserting  as  true  ;  assertion  ; 
—  opposed  to  negation  or  denial. 

3.  That  which  is  asserted ;  an  assertion ;  a  positive 
statement ;  an  averment ;  as,  an  ajffinnation,  by  the 
vender,  of  title  to  property  sold,  or  of  its  quality. 

4.  (Law)  A  solemn  declaration  made  mider  the  penal- 
.  ties  of  perjury,  by  persons  who  conscientiously  decline 

taking  an  o.ath,  which  declaration  is  iu  law  equivalent  to 
au  oath.  £oiii-iei: 

Al-flrm'a-tlve  (Sf-ferm'A-tTv),  a.  [L.  affirmalivus: 
cf.  F.  a_ffirmali/.2  1.  Confirmative;  ratifying;  as,  au  act 
affirmalive  of  common  law. 

2.  That  affirms ;  asserting  that  the  fact  is  so ;  declara- 
tory of  wliat  exists;  answering  "yes"  to  a  question;  — 
opposed  to  negative ;  as,  txnaffirmative  answer;  aaojffirm- 
ative  vote. 

3.  Positive  ;  dogmatic.     [Ofo.]  Jer.  Taylor. 
Lysicles  was  a  little  disconcerted  by  the  c^ffirmatire  nir  of 

Crito.  Berkeley. 

4.  (Logic)  Expressing  the  agreement  of  the  two  terms 
of  a  proposition. 

5.  (Alg.)  Positive;  —  a  term  applied  to  quantities 
which  are  to  be  added,  and  opposed  to  negative,  or  such 
as  are  to  be  subtracted. 

Ai-flrm'a-tive,  n.  1.  That  which  affirms  as  opposed 
to  that  which  denies ;  an  affirmative  proposition ;  that 
side  of  a  question  which  affirms  or  maintains  the  proposi- 
tion stated  ;  —  opposed  to  negative;  as,  there  were  forty 
votes  in  the  affirmative,  and  ten  in  the  negative. 

Whether  there  are  such  beinj;s  or  not,  't  is  sufficient  for  my 
purpose  that  many  have  believed  the  afftrniative.  JJryden. 

2.  A  word  or  phrase  expressing  affirmation  or  assent ; 
as,  yes,  that  is  so,  etc. 

Al-nnn'a-Uve-ly,  adv.  In  an  affirmative  manner; 
on  the  affirmative  side  of  a  question ;  in  the  affirmative  ; 
—  opposed  to  negatively. 

Al-llnn'a-tO-ry  (-k-tt-v^),  a.  Giving  affirmation  ;  as- 
sertive ;  affirmative.  Massey. 

Af-Qrm'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  afflii-ms. 

Al-fis'  (Sf-flks'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Affixed  (-fTksf) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Affixing.]  [LL.  affixare,  L.  affizus,  p.  p. 
of  affigere  to  fasten  to ;  ad  -\-  figere  to  fasten :  cf.  OE. 
affichen,  F.  afficher,  ultimately  fr.  L.  affigere.     See  Fix.] 

1.  To  subjoin,  annex,  or  add  at  the  close  or  end ;  to 
append  to  ;  to  fix  to  any  part  of ;  as,  to  affix  a  syllable  to 
a  word ;  to  affix  a  seal  to  an  instrument ;  to  affix  one's 
name  to  a  WTiting. 

2.  To  fix  or  fasten  in  any  way  ;  to  attach  physically. 
Should  they  [caterpillars]  affix  them  to  the  leaves  of  a  plant 

Improper  for  their  food.  May. 

3.  To  attach,  unite,  or  connect  with ;  as,  namec  affixed 
to  ideas,  or  ideas  affixed  to  things ;  to  affix  a  stigma  to  a 
person  ;  to  affix  ridicule  or  blame  to  any  one. 

4.  To  fix  or  fasten  figuratively ;  —  with  on  or  ■upon  ;  as, 
«yes  affixed  upon  the  ground.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Syn.  — To  attach;  subjoin;  connect;  annex;  unite. 

Affix  (5f 'f Iks),  n. ;  pi.  Affixes  (-5z\  [L.  affixus,  p. 
p.  of  affigere:  cf.  F.  nffixe.l  That  which  is  affixed;  an 
appendage ;  esp.  one  or  more  letters  or  syllables  added  at 
the  end  of  a  word ;  a  suffix ;  a  postfix. 

Af-flx'ion  (Sf-f  ik'shim),  M.  [L.  affixio,  fr.  affigere."] 
Affixture.     [OJs.]  T.  Adams. 

Af-flx'tnre  (af-f  iks'tiir  ;  135),  n.  The  act  of  affixing, 
or  the  state  of  being  affixed ;  attachment. 

Af-fla'tion  (af-fla'shiin),  n.  [L.  affiatus,  p.  p.  of  af- 
flare  to  blow  or  breathe  on ;  ad-\-  flare  to  blow.]  A 
blowing  or  breathing  on  ;  inspiration. 

Af-fla'tns  (af-fla'tus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  afflare.  See  Afpla- 
TioN.]    1.  A  breath  or  blast  of  wind. 

2.  A  divine  impartatipii  of  knowledge;  supernatural 
Impulse;  inspiration. 

A  poet  writing  against  his  genius  will  be  like  a  prophet 
•without  his  afflatus.  Spence. 

Af-fllct'  (5f-fiikt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Afflicted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Afflicting.]  [L.  afflictus,  p.  p.  of  af- 
fligere  to  cast  down,  deject ;  ad  -\-  fligere  to  strike :  cf. 
OF.  aflit,  afflict,  p.  p.  Cf.  Flagellate.]  1.  To  strike  or 
cast  down ;  to  overthrow.  [Ofo.]  "  Keassembling  our 
afflicted  powers."  Milton. 

2.  To  inflict  some  great  injury  or  hurt  upon,  causing 
continued  pain  or  mental  distress;  to  trouble  griev- 
ously ;  to  torment. 

They  did  set  over  them  taskmasters  to  qfflict  them  with 

their  burdens.  Exod.  i.U. 

That  which  was  the  worst  now  least  affiicts  me.     Milton. 

3.  To  make  low  or  humble.     [Obs.'\  Spenser. 
Men  are  apt  to  prefer  a  prosperous  error  before  an  afflicted 

«™th.  Ji,r.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  To  trouble ;  grieve ;  pain ;  distress ;  harass ; 
torment ;  wound ;  hurt. 


Af-flict',  p.  p.  &  a. 
iObs.-] 
Af-fUct'ed-ness,  n. 

fliction.     [Obs.l 
AI-Qlct'er  (-er),  n. 


[L.  afflictus,  p.  p.]    Afiflicted. 
Becon. 
The  state  of  being  afliicted;  af- 
Sp.  Ball. 
One  who  afflicts. 
Af-flict'ing,  a.    Grievously  painful;  distressing;  af- 
flictive ;  as,  an  afflicting  event.  —  Af-fliot'ing-ly ,  adv. 

Af-flic'tion  (af-fllk'shiiu),  n.  [F.  affliction,  L.  affiic- 
tio,  fr.  affligere.1  1.  The  cause  of  continued  pain  of 
body  or  mind,  as  sickness,  losses,  etc. ;  an  instance  of 
grievous  distress  ;  a  pain  or  grief. 

To  repay  that  money  vriU  be  a  biting  affliction.       Shah. 
2.  The  state  of  being  afflicted ;  a  state  of  pain,  dis- 
tress, or  grief. 

Some  virtues  are  seen  only  in  affliction.       Addison. 


Syn.  — Calamity;  sorrow;  distress;  grief;  pain;  ad- 
versity ;  misery  ;  wretchedness ;  misfortune  ;  trouble  ; 
hardship.  —  Affliction,  Sorrow,  Grief,  Distress.  Af- 
fliction and  sorroio  are  terms  of  wide  and  general  appli- 
cation ;  [iric/  aud  distress  have  reference  to  particular 
cases.  Aflliclion  is  the  stronger  term.  The  sultering 
lies  deeper  iu  the  soul,  and  usually  arises  from  some 
powerful  cause,  such  as  the  loss  ot  what  is  most  dear 
—  friends,  healtli,  etc.  We  do  not  speak  of  mere  sickness 
or  paiu  as  "an  affliction,"  though  one  who  suffers  from 
either  is  said  to  be  aflliclnl ;  but  deprivations  of  every 
kuid,  such  as  deafness,  blindness,  loss  of  limbs,  etc.,  are 
called  iiflliclioiis,  sliownig  tliat  the  term  applies  particu- 
larly to  prolonged  sources  of  suffering,  ,'iorroii'  and 
grii'f  are  nmch  alike  in  meaning,  but  f/cd/  is  the  stronger 
term  of  the  two,  usually  denoting  poignant  mental  suffer- 
ing for  some  definite  cause,  as,  iii-iej  for  the  death  of  a 
dear  friend  ;  sorrow  is  more  reflective,  and  is  tmged  with 
regret,  as,  the  misconduct  of  a  child  is  looked  upon  with 
sorrow.  Grief  is  often  violent  and  demonstrative ;  .<")•- 
roic  deep  and  orooding.  i^/s/cew  implies  extreme  suffer- 
ing, either  bodily  or  mental.  In  its  higlier  stages,  it  de- 
notes pain  of  a  restless,  agitating  kind,  ;uid  almost  always 
supposes  some  struggle  of  mind  or  body.  Affliction  is 
allayed,  grief  subsides,  sorrow  is  soothed,  distress  is  mit- 
igated. 

Ai-fUc'tlon-lesB  (iU-fllk'shtin-lgs),  a.  Free  from  af- 
fliction. 

Af-fUc'tive  (5f-flTk'tTv),  a.    [Cf.  F.  affliclif.-\    Giving 
pain  ;  causing  continued  or  repeated  pain  or  grief ;  dis- 
tressing.    "Jove's  o^jcft'De  hand."  Pope. 
Spreads  slow  disease,  and  darts  afflictive  pain.       Prior, 

Af-lUc'tive-ly,  adv.    In  an  afflictive  manner. 

Ai'flu-ence  (Sf'flii-ens),  n.    [F.  affluence,  L.  affluen- 

tia,  fr.  affluens,  p.  pr.  of  affluere  to  now  to ;  ad  -\-  fluere 

to  flow.    See  Flux.]     1.   A  flowing  to  or  towards ;  a 

concourse;   an  infhiK. 

The  (^f^uence  of  young  nobles  from  hence  into  Spain,  Wotton, 

There  is  an  unusual  affluence  of  strangers  this  year.     Carlyle, 

2.  An  abundant  supply,  as  of  thought,  words,  feelings, 
etc. ;  profusion  ;  also,  abundance  of  property ;  wealth. 
An  old  age  of  elegance,  affluence,  and  case.     Goldsmith. 

Syn.  — Abundance ;  riches;  profusion;  exuberance; 
plenty ;  wealth  ;  opulence. 

Al'flu-en-cy  (-en-sy),  n.  Affluence.  [OJs.]    Addison. 

Al'fln-ent  (-ent),  a.  [Cf.  F.  affluent,  L.  affluens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  See  Affluence.]  1.  Flowing  to ;  flowing  abun- 
dantly.   "  Affluent  hlood."  Marvey. 

2.  Abundant ;  copious ;  plenteous ;  hence,  wealthy ; 
abounding  in  goods  or  riches. 

Language  . . .  affluent  in  expressions.  H.  Heed, 

Loaded  and  blest  with  all  the  affluent  store. 
Which  human  vows  at  smoking  shrines  implore.      Trior, 

Af'flu-ent,  n.  A  stream  or  river  flowing  into  a  larger 
river  or  into  a  lake ;  a  tributary  stream. 

Ai 'flu-ent-ly,  adv.    Abundantly ;  copiously. 

Ai'nu-ent-ness,  n.    Great  plenty.    [iJ.] 

Afflux'  (af'fliiks'),  n,  [L.  affluxum,  p.  p.  of  affluere: 
cf .  F.  afflux.  See  Afpliience.]  A  flowing  towards  ;  that 
which  flows  to  ;  as,  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the  head. 

Ai-flux'ion  (Sf-fluk'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  flowing 
towards  ;  afflux.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Af  fo-dill  (5f'f$-dil),  n.    Asphodel.    [06s.] 

Af-force'  (Sf-fors'),  v.  t.  [OF.  afforcier,  LL.  affor- 
tiare ;  ad  +  fortiare,  fr.  L.  Jorlis  strong.]  To  reen- 
f  orce  ;  to  strengthen.  Hallam,. 

Al-force'ment  (-ment),  n,  [OF.]  1.  A  fortress ;  a 
fortification  for  defense      [06j.]  Bailey. 

2.  A  reenf orcement ;  a  strengthening.  Hallam. 

Al-f  OT'ci-a-ment  (af-f  or'si-a-ment),  n.    See  Affoece- 

MENT.       [06s.] 

Ai-ford'  (Sf-ford'),  V.  t.  [imp,  &p.  p.  Afforded  ;  p. 
pr:&  vb.  11.  Affording.]  [OE.  aforihen,  AS.  geforSian, 
forSian,  to  further,  accompUsh,  afford,  fr.  ford  forth, 
forward.  The  prefix  ge-  has  no  well  defined  sense.  See 
Forth.]  1.  To  give  forth  ;  to  supply,  yield,  or  produce 
as  the  natural  result,  fruit,  or  issue  ;  as,  grapes  afford 
wine  ;  olives  affcrrd  oil ;  the  earth  affords  fruit ;  the  sea 
affords  an  abundant  supply  of  fish. 

2.  To  give,  grant,  or  confer,  with  a  remoter  reference 
to  its  being  the  natural  result ;  to  provide ;  to  furnish  ; 
as,  a  good  life  affords  consolation  in  old  age. 

His  tuneful  Muse  affords  the  sweetest  numbers.     Addison. 
The  quiet  lanes  .  .  .  afford  calmer  retreats.       Gilpin. 

3.  To  offer,  provide,  or  supply,  as  in  selling,  granting, 
expending,  with  profit,  or  without  loss  or  too  great  in- 
jury ;  as,  A  affords  his  goods  cheaper  than  B ;  a  man  can 
afford  a  sum  yearly  in  charity. 

4.  To  incur,  stand,  or  bear  without  serious  detriment, 
as  an  act  which  might  under  other  circumstances  be  in- 
jurious;—  vrith  an  auxiliary,  as  can,  could,  might,  etc.; 
to  be  able  or  rich  enough. 

The  merchant  can  afford  to  trade  for  smaller  profits.  Hamilton. 
He  could  afford  to  suffer 
With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.       Wordsworth. 

Af-ford'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  afforded. 

Ai-ford'ment  (-ment),  re.  Anything  given  as  a  help ; 
bestowal.     [06s.] 

Ai-for'est  (af-f5r'Sst),  V.  t.  [LL.  offorestare ;  ad  -(- 
forestare.  See  Forest.]  To  convert  into  a  forest;  as, 
to  afforest  a  tract  of  coimtry. 

Af-for'es-ta'tion  (af-fbr'Ss-ta'shun),  re.  The  act  of 
converting  into  forest  or  woodland.  Blackstone. 

Af-form'a-tive  (af-f8rm'a-tTv),  n.     An  affix.     [iJ.] 

Af-f ran'chise  (Sf-fran'chiz  or  -chiz),  V.  t.  [F.  affran- 
chir  ;  a  (L.  ad)  -j-  franc  free.  See  Franchise  and  Frank.] 
To  make  free ;  to  enfranchise.  Johnson. 

Ai-fran'cliise-ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  F.  affranchisse- 
ment.l    The  act  of  making  free  ;  enfranchisement,    [i?.] 

Af-irap'  (af-f rap'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  It.  afl'rappare,  f rap- 
pare,  to  cut,  mmce,  F.  frapper  to  strike.  See  Frap.] 
To  strike,  or  strike  do\vn.     [06s.]  Spenser, 

Ai-fiay'  (Sf-fra'),  V,  t,  [p.  p,  Apfrated.]  [OB. 
afraien,  affraien,  OF.  efl'reer,  esfreer,  F.  effrayer,  orig. 
to  disquiet,  put  out  of  peace,  fr.  L.  ex-\-  OHG.  fridu 


peace  (akin  to  E.  free).    Cf.  Afraid,  Fbay,  Frith  inclo« 
sure.]     [Archaic']    1.  To  startle  from  quiet ;  to  alarm. 
Smale  foulcs  a  great  heap 
That  had  afrayed  [aflrayed]  me  out  of  my  sleep.    Chaucer, 
2.  To  frighten  ;  to  scare ;  to  frighten  away. 

That  voice  doth  us  affray.  Shak, 

Ai-fray'  (Sf-fra'),  n.    [OE,  afrai,  affrai,  OF.  esfrei,  F. 

eff'roi,  fr.  OF.  esfreer.    See  Affray,  v.  J.]     1.  The  act  of 

suddenly  disturbing  any  one  ;  an  assault  or  attack.  [06s.  J 

2.  Alarm  ;  terror ;  fright.     [06s.]  Spenser, 

3.  A  tumultuous  assault  or  quarrel ;  a  brawl ;  a  fray. 
"  In  the  very  midst  of  the  affray."  Motley, 

4.  (Law)  The  fighting  of  two  or  more  persons,  in  a 
public  place,  to  the  terror  of  others.  Blackstone. 

^W^  A  fighting  in  private  is  not,  in  a  legal  sense,  an 
affray. 

Syn.  — Quarrel ;  brawl;  scuffle;  encounter;  fight; 
contest ;  feud ;  tumult ;  disturbance. 

Af-fray'er  (-er),  n.    One  engaged  in  an  affray. 

Af-fray'ment  (-ment), «.    Affray.    [06s.]     Spenser. 

Af-frefght'  (Sf-fraf),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ad-  -f  freight:  cf. 
F.  affreter.  See  Freight.]  To  hire,  as  a  ship,  for  the 
transportation  of  goods  or  freight. 

Al-frelght'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  hires  or  charters  a 
ship  to  convey  goods. 

Af-frelgkt'ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  F.  affretement.l  The 
act  of  hiring,  or  the  contract  for  the  use  of,  a  vessel,  or 
some  part  of  it,  to  convey  cargo. 

Af-fref  (iSf-f  r6t'),  re.  [Cf .  It.  affretlare  to  hasten,  fretta 
haste.]    A  furious  onset  or  attack.     [06s.]         Spenser, 

Al-mc'tlon  (Sf-frTk'shun),  re.  [L.  affricare  to  rub  on. 
See  Friction.]    The  act  of  rubbing  against.     [06s.] 

AI-Mend'ed  (5f-frSnd'gd),p.  p.  Made  friends ;  recon- 
ciled.   [06s.]    " Deadly  foes  ...  a^jtererfed. "    Spenser, 

Af-frighf  (af-frif),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Affrighted  ; 
p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Affrighting.]  [Orig.  p.  p. ;  OE.  afright, 
AS.  Sfyrhlan  to  terrify ;  a-  (cf .  Goth,  us-,  Ger.  er-,  orig. 
meaning  out)  -\-fyrhto  fright.  See  Feigut.]  To  impress 
with  sudden  fear ;  to  frighten ;  to  alarm. 

Dreams  affright  our  souls.  Shak. 

A  drear  and  dying  sound 
Affrights  the  flamens  at  their  service  quaint.        Milton, 

Syn.  — To  terrify;  frighten;  alarm;  dismay;  appall; 
scare  ;  startle ;  daunt ;  intimidate. 

Al-trlghV,  p,  a.    Affrighted.     [06s.]  Chaucer, 

Ai-lrlght',  n.  1.  Sudden  and  great  fear ;  terror.  It 
expresses  a  stronger  impression  than  fear,  or  apprehen- 
sion, perhaps  less  than  terror. 

He  looks  behind  him  with  affright,  and  forward  with  despair. 

Goldsmith, 

2.  The  act  of  frightening ;  also,  a  cause  of  terror ;  an 
object  of  dread.  B.  Jonson. 

Ai-fllght'ed-ly,  adv.  With  fright.  Drayton. 

Al-frlght'en (-'n), i>. <.  To  frighten.  [Archaic']  "Pit 
tales  ...  to  affrighten  babes."  Southey. 

Al-frlghf  er  (-er),  n.     One  who  frightens.     [Archaic^ 

Af-frlghfful  (-ful),  a.  Terrifying;  frightful. —Ai« 
frlght'ful-ly,  adv.  '  [Archaic'] 

Bugbears  or  affrightful  apparitions.       Cudworih, 

Af-fright'ment  (-ment),  re.  Affright ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing frightened ;  sudden  fear  or  alarm.     [Archaic] 

Passionate  words  or  blows  .  .  .  fill  the  child's  mind  with 
terror  and  affrightrtient.  Locke. 

Al-fcont'  (Sf-friinf),  v,  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Affronted  ; 

p,  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Affronting.]    [OF.  afronter,  F.  affronter^ 

to  confront,  LL.  afl'rontare  to  strike  against,  fr.  L.  ad  -\- 

frons  forehead,  front.  See  Front.]   1.  To  front ;  to  face 

in  position ;  to  meet  or  encounter  face  to  fa<;e.     [06s.] 

All  the  sea-coasts  do  affront  the  Levant.      Holland. 

That  he;  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 

Affront  Ophelia.  Shak. 

2.  To  face  in  defiance ;  to  confront ;  as,  to  affront 
death ;  hence,  to  meet  in  hostile  encounter.    [Archaic] 

3.  To  offend  by  some  manifestation  of  disrespect ;  to 
insult  to  the  face  by  demeanor  or  language ;  to  treat 
with  marked  incivility. 

How  can  any  one  imagine  that  the  fathers  would  have 
dared  to  ajf'ront  the  wife  of  Aurelius  1  Addison. 

Syn.  — To  insult ;  abuse;  outrage ;  wound ;  illtreat; 
slight ;  defy ;  offend  ;  provoke ;  pique ;  nettle. 

Ai-!ronf ,  re.  [Cf.  F.  affront,  fr.  affronter,]  1,  An 
encounter  either  friendly  or  hostile.     [06s.] 

I  walked  about,  admired  of  all,  and  dreaded 

On  hostile  ground,  none  daring  my  affront.        Milton, 

2.  Contemptuous  or  rude  treatment  which  excites  or 
justifies  resentment ;  marked  disrespect ;  a  purposed  in- 
dignity; insult. 

Offering  an  affj'&nt  to  our  understanding.     Addison, 

3.  An  offense  to  one's  self-respect ;  shame.  Arbuthnot. 
Syn.  — Affront,  Insult.  Outrage.    An  afl'ront  is  a 

designed  mark  of  disrespect,  usually  in  the  presence  of 
others.  An  insult  is  a  personal  attack  either  by  words  or 
actions,  designed  to  humiliate  or  degrade.  An  outrage  is 
an  act  of  extreme  and  violent  insult  or  abuse.  An  affront 
piques  and  mortifies ;  an  insult  irritates  and  provokes ; 
an  outrage  wounds  and  injures. 

Captious  persons  construe  every  innocent  freedom  into  an 
affront.  When  people  are  in  a  state  of  animosity^  they  seek  op- 
portunities of  offering  each  other  insults.  Intoxication  or  vio- 
lent passion  impels  men  to  the  commission  of  outrages.    C^-abb. 

AMron-W  (af-friin-ta'),  a.  [F.  affronti,  p.  p.]  (Zfer.) 
Face  to  face,  or  front  to  front ;  facing. 

Af-fronf ed-ly  (Sf-frunt'Sd-li^),  adv.  " 

Shamelessly.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Af-fron-tee',  re.    One  who  receives 
an  affront.  I/ytton. 

Af-front'er    (Sf-friint'er),  re.     One 
who  affronts,  or  insults  to  the  face. 

AWront'lng-ly,  adv.  In  an  affront- 
ing manner. 

At-front'Ive  (-Iv),  a.     Tending  to         M!xon<6k 
anront  or  offend  ;  offensive  ;  abusive. 

How  affvontive  it  is  to  despise  mercy  I  South* 
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Af-front'lve-ness  (5f-frunt'Tv-ngs),  n.  The  quality 
that  gives  an  aiiront  or  offense,     [i?.]  Bailey. 

AMuse'  (af-f uz')i  '«■  t-  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Afpdsed  (-f  uzd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Atfusinq  (-fuz'ing).]  [L.  affnsus,  p.  p.  of 
affnndere  to  pour  to ;  ad-\-  fundere.  See  Fuse.]  To 
pour  out  or  upon.     \Jt.'\ 

I  first  affiised  water  upon  the  compressed  beans.  Boyle. 

Af-fU'sion  (5f-fii'zhun),  n.  [Cf.  P.  affusion.}  The 
act  of  pouring  upon,  or  sprinkling  with  a  liquid,  as  water 
upon  a  child  in  baptism.  Specifically :  (3Ied.)  The  act  of 
pouring  water  or  other  fluid  on  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
body,  as  a  remedy  in  disease.  Dunglison. 

At-ly'  (af-fl'),  )'.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Apited  (Sf-fid') ;  p. 
pr.  Affyinq.]     [OF.  afiei;  LL.  affidare.    Cf.  Affiance.] 

1.  To  confide  (one's  self  to,  or  in) ;  to  trust.    [Oi*.] 

2.  To  betroth  or  espouse ;  to  affiance.    lObs.l     Shuk. 

3.  To  bind  in  faith.  [06«.]  Bp.  Montagu. 
Af-ly',  V.  i.  To  trust  or  confide.  [06s.]  Shak. 
Afghan  (af'gan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Afghanistan. 
Afghan,  n.    1.  A  native  of  Afghanistan. 

2.  A  kind  of  worsted  blanket  or  wrap. 

A-fleW  (a-feW),  adv.    [Pref.  o-  +  field.']    1.  To,  in, 

or  on  the  field.    "  We  drove  a/eW.'  Milton. 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  .'      Gray. 

2.  Out  of  the  way ;  astray. 
Why  should  he  wander  afield  at  the  ago  of  flf ty-flve  I  Trollope. 

A-Rie' {a-fli')2_adv.  &  a.     [Pref.  n-  +  /re.]  On  fire. 

A-fiame'  (a-rtam'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  -j-fiame.}  In 
flames ;  glowing  with  light  or  passion ;  ablaze.     6.  Eliot. 

A-Ilaf  (a-flat'),  "f/!'.  IPref.  a- +  flat.}  Level  with  the 
gromid ;  flat.     [06.s.]  Bacon. 

A-llaunt'  (a-flanf),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a--^flaimt.']  In 
a  flaunting  state  or  position.  Copley. 

A-fllck'er(a-flik'er),adi;.&a.  [Pref.a-+/icto-.]  In 
a  flickering  state. 

A-float'    (a-flof),  adv.    &   a.      [Pref.   a-  +  float.} 

1.  Borne  on  the  water ;  floating  ;  on  board  ship. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  vfe  now  afloat.  Shak. 

2.  Moving ;  passing  from  place  to  place ;  in  general  cir- 
culation ;  as,  a  rumor  is  afloat. 

3.  Unfixed ;  moving  without  guide  or  control ;  adrift ; 
as,  our  affairs  are  all  afloat. 

A-flow' (a-flo'),  «<?i'- &  a.  [Pref.  a-+/ow.]  Flowing. 
Their  founts  aflow  with  tears.       7?.  Browning. 

A-flush'  (4-flush'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a--\- flush,  n.]  In 
a  flushed  or  blushing  state. 

A-Qush',  adv.  &  a.    [Pref.  a-  -^  flush,  a.]    On  a  level. 
The  bank  is  .  .  .  afltish  with  the  sea.     Swinburne. 

A-flUt'ler  (^flut'ter),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  flutter.} 
In  a  flutter ;  agitated. 

A-foam'  (a-fom'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  -\-foam.}  In  a 
foaming  state ;  as,  the  sea  is  all  afoam. 

A-foot'  (a-f66t'),  adv.    [Pref.  a-  +fooi.}    1.  On  foot. 
We  '11  walk  afoot  a  while.  Shak. 

2.  Fig. :  In  motion ;  in  action ;  astir ;  in  progress. 

The  matter  being  afoot.  Sliak. 

A-fOre'  (a-for'),  adv.     [OE.  afore,  aforn,  AS.  onforan 

or  setforan ;  pref.  a-  -{-fore.}   1.  Before.   lObs.  or  bial.} 

If  he  have  never  drunk  wine  afore*  Shak. 

2.  (Naut.)  In  the  fore  part  of  a  vessel. 

A-l0t6',prep.    1.  Before  (in  all  its  senses).  {^Archaic} 

2.  (Naut.)  Before  ;  in  front  of ;  farther  forward  than ; 
as,  afore  the  windlass. 

Afore  the  mast,  among  the  common  sailors ;  —  a  phrase 
used  to  distinguish  the  ship's  crew  from  the  officers. 

A-fore'cit'ed  (-sit'ed),  a.    Named  or  quoted  before. 

A-f ore'go'lng  (-go'ing),  a.    Going  before ;  foregoing. 

A-fore'hand'  (-hand'),  adv.  Beforehand ;  in  anticipa^ 
tlon.     [Archaic  or  Dial.} 

She  is  come  aforeltand  to  anoint  my  body.  Mark  xiv.  8. 

A'fore'band',  a.  Prepared ;  previously  provided ;  — 
opposed  to  behindhand.    [Archaic  or  Dial.} 

Aforeltand  in  all  matters  of  power-  Bacon. 

A-fore'men'tloned  (-mSn'shund),  a.  Previously  men- 
tioned ;  before-mentioned.  Addison. 

A-fore'named'  (-namd'),  a.  Named  before.  Peacham. 

A-Iore'sald'  (-sSd'),  a.  Said  before,  or  in  a  preceding 
part ;  already  described  or  identified. 

A-fore'tbought'  (-that'),  a.  Premeditated  ;  prepense ; 
previously  in  mind ;  designed ;  as,  malice  aforethought, 
which  is  required  to  constitute  murder.  Bouvier. 

A-fore'thought',  n.    Premeditation. 

A-Jore'time'  (-tlm'),  adv.  In  time  past;  formerly. 
"  He  prayed  ...  as  he  did  aforetime."  Dan.  vi.  10. 

II A  for'ti-0'ri  (a  fSr'shi-o'ri).  [L.]  {Logic  &  Math.) 
With  stronger  reason. 

A-fOUl' (a-foul'),  acZu.  &  o.  [Vret.  a- ■{- foul.}  In  col- 
lision ;  entangled.  Totten. 

To  rtm  afool  of,  to  run  against  or  come  into  collision 
with,  especially  so  as  to  become  entangled  or  to  cause 
injury. 

A-fraid'  (-frad'),  p.  a.  [OE.  ofrayed,  affraide,  p.  p. 
of  afraien  to  affray.  See  Affray,  and  cf.  Afeakd.]  Im- 
pressed with  fear  or  apprehension ;  in  fear ;  apprehsn- 
Bive.  [^/raW  comes  after  the  noun  it  limits.]  "Back 
they  recoiled,  afraid."  Milton. 

^^^  This  word  expresses  a  less  degree  of  fear  than 
terrified  or  frightened.  It  Is  followed  hy  of  before  the 
object  of  fear,  or  by  the  infinitive,  or  by  a  dependent 
daase  ;  as,  to  be  afraid  of  death.  "  I  am  afraid  to  die." 
•l  as  afraid  he  will  chastise  me. "  "  Be  not  afraid  that 
1  year  hand  should  take. "  Shak.  I  am  afraid  is  Bome- 
liKies  used  colloquially  to  soften  a  statement ;  as,  /  am 
afraid  I  can  not  help  you  in  this  matter. 

Syn.  — Fearful;  timid;  timorous;  alarmed;  anxious. 

Afreet  (Sf'ret),  n.    Same  as  Afeit. 

A-lresb'  (a-fresh'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -}-  fresh.}  Anew  ; 
again ;  »nce  more ;  newly. 

They  crucify  .  .  .  the  Son  of  God  afresh.     Beb.  vi.  6. 

Ai'rlc  (Sf'rTk),  a.    African.  —  n.    Africa.     [Poetic} 


Afrl-can  (Sf 'rt-kon),  a.  [L.  Africus,  Africanus,  fr. 
Afer  African.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  Africa. 

African  hemp,  a  fiber  pi-epared  from  the  leaves  of  the 
Snnsei'itra  Giiineeiisis,  a  plant  found  in  Africa  and  India. 
—  African  marigold,  a  tropi':al  American  plant  (Tac/eles 
erecta).  —  African  oak  or  Albican  teak,  a  timber  furnished 
by  Oldfieldia  Africana,  used  in  ship  building. 

Af'rl-can,  n.  A  native  of  Africa ;  also,  one  ethnolog- 
ically  belonging  to  an  African  race. 

Ai'ri-can'der  (Sf  rX  kSn'der),  n.  One  born  in  Africa, 
the  offspring  of  a  white  father  and  a  "  colored  "  mother. 
Also,  and  now  commonly  in  Southern  Africa,  a  native 
born  of  European  settlers. 

Afrl-Can-ism  (af'rt-kan-iz'm),  n.  A  word,  phrase, 
idiom,  or  custom  peculiar  to  Africa  or  Africans.  "  The 
'kaotty  Africanisms  ...  of  the  fathers."  Milton. 

Af  rl-can-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  place  under  the  domina- 
tion of  Africans  or  negroes.     [Amer.}  Bartlett. 

Afrit  (Sf'rit),  Al'rite  (-ret),  Ai'reet  (-ret),  n.  [Arab. 
'ifrit.}  (Moham.  Myth.)  A  powerful  evil  jinnee,  demon, 
or  monstrous  giant. 

A-front'  (a-friinf),  adv.  [Pref.  a- -\- front.}  In  front ; 
face  to  face.  —prep.    In  front  of.  Shak. 

Aft  (aft),  adv.  &  a.  [AS.  leftan  behind  ;  orig.  superl. 
of  of,  off'.  See  After.]  (A'aut.)  Near  or  towards  the 
stem  of  a  vessel ;  astern :  abaft. 

Aft'er  (affer),  a.  [AS.  a;fter  after,  behind ;  akin  to 
Goth,  oftaro,  aflra,  backwards,  Icel.  aptr,  Sw.  and  Dan. 
efter,  OHG.  a'ftar  behind,  Dutch  and  LG.  achter,  Gr. 
a.Tru>Te'p(o  further  off.  The  ending  -ter  is  an  old  compara- 
tive suffix,  in  E.  generally  -ther  (as  in  other),  and  after  is 
a  compar.  of  of,  off.  V194-  See  Of  ;  cf.  Apt.]  1.  Next ; 
later  in  time ;  subsequent ;  succeeding ;  as,  an  after  pe- 
riod of  life.  Marshall. 

^W^  In  this  sense  the  word  is  sometimes  needlessly 
conioined  with  the  following  noun,  by  means  of  a  hy- 
phen, as,  f;/<«'-ages,  afler-Kct,  after-iays,  after-Mfe.  For 
the  most  part  the  words  are  properly  kept  separate  when 
after  has  this  meaning. 

2.  Hinder;  nearer  the  rear.  (Naut.)  Toward  the 
stem  of  the  ship;  —  applied  to  any  object  in  the  rear 
part  of  a  vessel ;  as  the  after  cabin,  after  hatchway.  It 
is  often  combined  with  its  noun;  as,  o/fer-bowlines, 
ff//er-braces,  after-saMs,  after-yaids,  those  on  the  main- 
masts and  mizzenmasts. 

After  body  (Naut.),  the  part  of  a  ship  abaft  the  dead  flat, 
or  middle  part. 

Aft'er,  prep.  1.  Behind  in  place ;  as,  men  in  line  one 
after  another.    "  Shut  doors  after  you."  Shak. 

2.  Below  in  rank ;  next  to  in  order.  Shak, 

Codrus  after  Phcebua  sings  the  best.  Dryden. 

3.  Later  in  time ;  subsequent  to ;  as,  after  supper,  after 
three  days.  It  often  precedes  a  clause.  Formerly  thai 
was  interposed  between  it  and  the  clause. 

After  I  am  risen  again,  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee. 

Mutt.  xxvi.  32. 

4.  Subsequent  to  and  in  consequence  of;  as,  after  what 
you  have  said,  I  shall  be  careful. 

5.  Subsequent  to  and  notwithstanding;  as,  after  all  our 
advice,  you  took  that  course. 

6.  Moving  toward  from  behind;  following;  in  search 
of;  in  pursuit  of. 

Ye  shall  not  ga  after  other  gods.  Deut.  vi.  14. 

After  whom  is  the  king  of  Israel  come  out  ?    1  Sam.  xxiv.  14. 

7.  Denoting  the  aim  or  object ;  concerning ;  in  relation 
to ;  as,  to  look  after  workmen ;  to  inquire  after  a  friend ; 
to  thirst  after  righteousness. 

8.  In  imitation  of ;  in  conformity  with;  after  the  man- 
ner of ;  as,  to  make  a  thing  after  a  model ;  a  picture  after 
Bubens ;  the  boy  takes  after  his  father. 

To  name  or  call  after,  to  name  like  and  in  reference  to. 
Our  eldest  son  was  narned  George  after  his  uncle.  Goldsmith. 

9.  According  to;  in  accordance  with;  in  conformity 
with  the  nature  of ;  as,  he  acted  after  his  kind. 

He  shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes.    Isa.  xi.  3. 
They  that  are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh. 

Rom.  viii.  5. 

10.  According  to  the  direction  and  influence  of;  in 
proportion  to ;  befitting.    [Archaic} 

He  takes  greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  bulk  and  cur- 
rency, and  not  after  their  intrinsic  value.  Bacon. 

After  all,  when  everything  has  been  considered ;  upon 
the  whole. —After  (with  the  same  novm  preceding  and 
following),  as,  wave  after  wave,  day  after  day,  several  or 
many  (waves,  etc.)  successively.  —  One  after  another,  suc- 
cessively. —  To  be  after,  to  be  in  pursuit  of  in  order  to 
reach  or  get ;  as,  he  is  after  money. 

Aft'er,  adv.  Subsequently  in  time  or  place ;  behind ; 
afterward ;  as,  he  follows  after. 

It  was  about  the  space  of  three  hours  after.    Acts  v.  7. 

11^=  After  is  prefixed  to  many  words,  forming  com- 
pounds, but  retaining  its  usual  signification.  The  prefix 
may  be  adverbial,  prepositional,  or  adjectival ;  as  in  after- 
described,  o/?er-dinner,  after-vavi.  The  hyphen  is  some- 
times needlesslv;  used  to  connect  the  adjective  after  with 
its  noun.    See  Note  under  After,  a.,  1. 

Aft'er-birth'  (-berth'),  n.  (Med.)  The  placenta  and 
membranes  with  which  the  fetus  is  connected,  and  which 
come  away  after  delivery. 

Aft'er-iirain'  (-bran'),  n.  (Anat.)  The  medulla  oblon- 
gata. 

Aft'er-cast'  (-kasf),  n.  A  throw  of  dice  after  the  game 
is  ended ;  hence,  anything  done  too  late.  Gower. 

Aft'er-Clap'  (klSp'),  n.  An  unexpected  subsequent 
event ;  something  disagreeable  happening  after  an  affair 
is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end.  Spenser. 

Aft'er-crop'  (-krop'),  n.  A  second  crop  or  harvest  in 
the  same  year.  Mortimer. 

Aft'er  damp'  (damp').  An  irrespirable  gas,  remain- 
ing after  an  explosion  of  fire  damp  in  mines;  choke 
damp.    See  Carbonic  acid. 

Aft'er-din'ner  (-din'ner),  n.  The  time  just  after  din- 
ner. "An  o/Ver-dinner's  sleep."  Shak.  [Obs.}  —  a. 
Pollewing  dinner ;  post-prandial ;  as,  an  after-dinner  nap. 


Aft'er-eat'age  (Mfer-efaj),  n.    Aftergrass. 

Aft'er-eye'  (-i'),  v.  t.    To  look  after.    [Poetic}  Shak. 

Aft'er-game'  (-gam'),  n.  A  second  game  ;  hence,  a 
subsequent  scheme  or  expedient.  Wotton. 

Aftergame  at  Irish,  an  ancient  game  very  nearly  resem- 
bling backgammon.  Beau.  &•  Ft. 

Aft'er-glow'  (-glo'),  n.  A  glow  of  refulgence  in  the 
western  sky  after  sunset. 

Aft'er-grass'  (aft'er-gras'),  n.  The  grass  that  grows- 
after  the  first  crop  has  been  mown  ;  aftermath. 

Aft'er-growth'  (-groth'),ra.  A  second  growth  or  crop, 
or  (metaphorically)  development.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Alt'er-guard'  (-gard'),  n.     (Kant.)    The  seaman  or  . 
seamen  stationed  on  the  poop  or  after  part  of  the  ship,  to 
attend  the  after-sails.  Totten. 

Aft'er-im'age  (-Tm'aj),  n.  The  impression  of  a  vivid 
sensation  retained  by  the  retina  of  the  eye  after  the  cause 
has  been  removed  ;  also  extended  to  impressions  left  of 
tones,  smells,  etc. 

Aft'er-ings  (-Tngz),  n.  pi.  The  last  milk  drawn  in 
milking;  strokings;  strippings.     [Obs.  or  Dial.}    Grose. 

Aft'er-math  (-math),  n.  [After  +  math.  See  Math.] 
A  second  mowing  ;  the  grass  which  grows  after  the  first 
crop  of  hay  in  the  same  season ;  rowen.  Holland. 

Aft'er-men'tioned  (-mSn'slmnd),  a.  Mentioned  aft~ 
erwards;  as,  persons  after-mentioned  (in  a  writing). 

Aft'er-most  (-most),  a.  superl.  [OE.  eftemest,  AS.. 
seftemest,  akin  to  Gothic  aftumist  and  aftmna,  the  last, 
orig.  a  superlative  of  of,  with  the  superlative  endings  -ie,. 
-me,-st.}     1.  Hindmost;  —  opposed  to  foremost. 

2.  (haul.)  Nearest  the  stem ;  most  aft. 

Aft'er-nODM'  (-noon'),  n.  The  part  of  the  day  which. 
follows  noon,  between  noon  and  evening. 

Aft'er-note' (-not'),  n.  (Mus.)  One  of  the  small  notes, 
which  occur  on  the  unaccented  parts  of  the  measure,  tak- 
ing their  time  from  the  preceding  note. 

Aft'er-pains'  (-panz'),  n.  pi.  (Med. )  The  pains  which 
succeed  childbirth,  as  in  expellmg  the  afterbirth. 

Aft'er-piece'  (-pes'),  n.  1.  A  piece  performed  after  a . 
play,  usually  a  farce  or  other  small  entertainment. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  heel  of  a  rudder. 

Aft'er-salls'  (-salz'),  n.  pi.  ( Naut.)  The  sails  on  the 
mizzenmast,  or  on  the  stays  between  the  mainmast  and 
mizzenmast.  Totten. 

Aft'er-Shaft'  (-shaft'),  n.     (Zo'ol.)  The  hypoptilum. 

Aft'er-taste'  (-tasf),  n.  A  taste  which  remains  in  the- 
mouth  after  eating  or  drinking. 

-Aft'er-thought'  (-that'),  re.  Reflection  after  an  act; 
later  or  subsequent  thought  or  expedient. 

Aft'er- wards  (-werdz),  1  adv.  "[AS.  sefteu-eard,  a., bo- 

Aft'er-ward  (-werd),  )  hind.  See  Apt,  and  -ward 
(suffix).  The  final  i  in  afterwards  is  adverbial,  orig.  a 
genitive  ending.]    At  a  later  or  succeeding  time. 

Aft'er-Wise'  (-wiz'),  a.  Wise  after  the  event;  wise  or 
knowing,  when  it  is  too  late. 

Aft'er-wit'  (-wTf),  n.  Wisdom  or  perception  that 
comes  after  it  can  be  of  use.  "  After-wit  comes  too  late 
when  the  miscliief  is  done."  IS'Estrange. 

Aft'er-wit'ted  (-wit'tSd),  a.  Characterized  by  after- 
wit;  slow-witted.  Tyndale. 

Aft'most  (aft'most),  a.    (Naut.)  Nearest  the  stem. 

Aft'ward  (-werd),  adv.     (Naut.)  Toward  the  stem. 

II  A-ga'  or  II  A-gha'  (a-ga'  or  a'ga),  re.  [Turk,  agha  a 
great  lord,  chief  master.]  In  Turkey,  a  commander  or 
chief  officer.    It  is  used  also  as  a  title  of  respect. 

A-gain'  (a-gSn' ;  277),  adv.  [OE.  agein,  agayn,  AS. 
ongegn,  ongean,  against,  again ;  on  -j-  gean,  akin  to  Ger. 
gegen  against,  Icel.  gegn.  Cf.  Gainsay.]  1.  In  return ; 
back ;  as,  bring  us  word  again. 

2.  Another  time  ;  once  more ;  anew. 

If  a  man  die,  shall  he  live  again  f        Job  xiv.  14 

3.  Once  repeated;  —  of  quantity;  as,  as  large  again, 
half  as  much  again. 

4.  In  any  other  place.    [Archaic}  Bacon. 

5.  On  the  other  hand.  "The  one  is  my  sovereign  .  .  . 
the  other  again  is  my  kinsman. "  Shak. 

6.  Moreover;  besides;  further. 

Again,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  avoid,  etc.  Herschel. 

Again  and  again,  more  than  once ;  often  ;  repeatedly.  — 
Now  and  again,  now  and  then;  occasionally.  —  To  and 
again,  to  and  fro.    [Obs.]  De  Foe. 

H^""  Again  was  formerly  used  in  many  verbal  combina- 
tions, as,  ag'aire-witness,l;o  witness  agamst ;  again-vide,  to 
nde  against ;  OOTm-come,  to  come  against,  to  encounter; 
agam-brmg,  to  brmg  back,  etc. 

A-gain' (a-gen'),    Iprep.    Against ;  also,  towards  (m 

A-gains'  (-gens'), )     order  to  meet).     [Obs.} 

Albeit  that  it  is  again  his  kind.  Chaucer. 

A-gain'buy' (-hi'),  ?;.  i!.    To  redeem.    [06.5.]    Wyclif 

A-gam'aa.y'  (-S2i'),v.t.    To  gainsay.    [Obs.i    Wvclif. 

A-gainst'  (a^ggnsf ;  277),  prep.  [OE.  agens,  ageynes, 
AS.  ongegn.  ITie  s  is  adverbial,  orig.  a  genitive  ending, 
bee  Again.]  1.  Abreast  of ;  opposite  to ;  facmg ;  towards  • 
as,  agmrist  the  mouth  of  a  river;  — in  this  sense  often 
preceded  by  over. 

Jacob  saw  the  angels  of  God  come  against  him.     Tyndale. 

2.  From  an  opposite  direction  so  as  to  strike  or  come- 
in  contact  with;  in  contact  with;  upon;  as,  hail  beats 
against  the  roof. 

3.  In  opposition  to,  whether  the  opposition  is  of  senti- 
ment  or  of  action ;  on  the  other  side ;  counter  to  •  in 
contrariety  to;  hence,  adverse  to;  as,  against  reasons 
against  law ;  to  run  a  race  against  time. 

The  gate  would  have  been  shut  against  her.    Fieldinn. 
An  argument  against  the  use  of  steam.        TyndaU 

4.  By  or  before  the  time  that;  in  preparation  for ;  so. 
as  to  be  ready  for  the  time  when.     [Archaic  or  Dial  } 
Tr,^^o^  ""^  ^"^"  """^^  "•  °^'"'"''  ^"S  Ahaz  came  from  Da. 

Against  the  sun,  m  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  whicb 
the  sun  appears  to  move.  wmm 

A-gain'stand'(a.gen'stand'),  ■!,.<.  To  withstand.  \Obs.-\ 
A-gain'ward  (-werd),  adv.     Back  again.     [Obs.} 
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n  Agr'a-lac'd-a  (Sg'a-lSk'tI-4),  )   n.      [Gi'.  ayoAtucTi'a  ; 

Ag'a-laX'y  {Sp;'a-iak'sj*),  (      a  priv.  +  yoAa,  ya- 

AaKTos,  milk.]    (Med.)  Failure  of  the  due  secretion  of 
•nilk  after  ohildbirtli. 

Ag'a-lac'toilS  (-tus),  a.    Lacking  milk  to  suckle  with. 

II  A'gal-a'gal  (a'gSl-a'gSl),  n.    Same  as  Agae-agar. 

Ag'al-loch  (Sg'51-18k),  )  71.    [6r.  iyaAAoxov, 

II  A-gal'lO-chum  (A-gal'lo-ktim),  (  of  Eastern  origin : 
of.  Skr.  agtiru,  Hob.  pi.  aliallm.']  A  soft,  resinous  wood 
{Aginlaria  agallochum)  of  a  liiglily  aromatic  smell,  burnt 
by  the  orientals  as  a  perfume.  It  is  called  also  agnl- 
wood  and  aloes  wood.  The  name  is  also  given  to  some 
other  species. 

Ag'aJ-mat'0-UtO  (5g'Sl-mSf6-lit),  n.  [Gr.  ayoAna, 
./iaro?;  image,  statue  +  -lite:  cf.  F.  (tgalmalolithe.'] 
(,Min.)  A  soft,  compact  stone,  of  a  grayish,  greenish,  or 
yellowish  color,  carved  into  images  by  the  Cliiuese,  and 
hence  called  figure  stone,  andpagodile.  It  is  probably  a 
variety  of  pinite. 

llAg'a-ma  (Sg'4-m4),  n.; 
pi.  A.GAiLis  (-maz).  [From 
the  Caribbean  name  of  a  spe- 
cies of  lizard.]  (Zool.)  A  ge- 
nus of  lizards,  oue  of  the  few 
which  feed  upon  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  also,  oue  of  these  llz-  .-.^i^™™,— - 
ards.  ¥MHWj||j8||l       1 

II  Ag'a-ml  (-me),  re.  ;  pi.  Ao-     IB^^^BMafc.      •> 
AMIS  X-mez).      [F.   ugami,  fr. 
the  native  name.]     (Zool.)  A 
South  American  bird  (Psophia 
e1^epitat}s),  allied  to  the  cranes, 

and     easily     domesticated ;  —      Aeama  (A.  amUata). 
called   also  the   gold  •  breasted 

trumpeter.     Its  body  is  about  the  size  of  the  pheasant. 
See  Trumpetbb. 

A-gam'ic  (a-gSm'ik),  a.  [See  Agamous.]  {a)  {Biol.) 
Produced  without  sexual  union;  as,  agamic  or  unfertil- 
ized eggs.  (6)  Not  having  visible  organs  of  reproduction, 
as  flowerless  plants ;  agamous. 

A-gam'iC-ai-ly  (-T-koI-ly),  adv.   In  an  agamic  manner. 

Ag'a-mist  (Sg'a-mist),  n.  [See  Agamods.]  An  un- 
married person  ;  also,  one  opposed  to  marriage.       Foxe. 

II  Ag'a-mo-gen'e-sls  (5g'a-mo-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  dya- 
^05  umnarried  (a  priv.  -|-  yajuos  marriage)  -\-  yeVeo-ts  re- 
production.] (Biol.)  Keproduction  without  the  union  of 
parents  of  distinct  sexes  ;  asexual  reproduction. 

Ag'a-mo-ge-net'lc  (-je-nSt'Ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Reprodu- 
cing or  produced  without  sexual  union.  —  Ag'a-mo-ge- 
net'ic-al-ly  (-T-koi-iy),  adv. 

All  known  agamogeiutic  processes  end  in  a  complete  return 
*o  the  primitive  stock.  Jitixlei/. 

Ag'a-moos  (Sg'S,-miis),  a.  [Gr.  ayajios  immarried ;  a 
priv.  -|-  yafios  marriage.]  (Biol.)  Having  no  visible  sex- 
ual organs ;   asexual.     lii  Bot. ,  cryptogamous. 

A-gan'gU-on'io  (a-gSn'gli-Sntk),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  + 
ganglionic.']     (Physiol.)  Without  ganglia. 

A-gape'  (4^gap'  or  -gap'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  gape."] 
Gaping,  as  with  wonder,  expectation,  or  eager  attention. 
Dazzles  the  crowd  and  sets  them  all  agape.  Milton. 
II  Ag'a-pe  (5g'a-pe),  n.  ;  pi.  Aqap^s  (-pe).  [Gr.  di/a7nj 
love,  pi.  ayaTrai.]  The  love  feast  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, being  a  meal  partaken  of  in  connection  with  the 
communion. 

II  A'gar-a'gar  (a'g4r-a'g4r),  n.  [Ceylonese  local 
name.]  A  f ucus  or  seaweed  much  used  in  the  East  for 
soups  and  jellies ;  Ceylon  moss  (Graeilarm  lichenoides). 

Ag'a-ric  (5g'a-rTk ;  277),  n.  [L.  agaricum,  Gr.  iyapi- 
k6v,  said  to  be  fr.  Agara,  a  town  in  Sarmatia.]  1.  (Bot.) 
A  fungus  of  the  genus  Agaricus,  of  many  species,  of  which 
the  common  mushroom  is  an  example. 

2.  An  old  name  for  several  species  of  Polyporus,  corky 
fungi  growing  on  decaying  wood. 

^S^  The  "female  agaric  "  (Polyporus  officinalis)  was 
renowned  as  a  cathartic ;  the  "  male  agaric  "  (Polypo- 
rus igniarius)  is  used  for  preparing  touchwood,  called 
punk  or  German  tinder. 

Agaric  Biineral,  a  light,  chalky  deposit  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  sometimes  called  rockmili;  formed  in  caverns  or 
fissures  of  limestone. 

A-gasp'  (4-g4sp'),  adv.  &  a.    [Pref.  a-  +  gasp.l    In  a 

■tate  of  gasping.  Coleridge. 

A-gast'  or  A-ghast'  (a-gasf),  v.  i.    To  affright ;  to 

terrify.     [06s.]  Chaucer.    Spenser. 

A-gast'  (a-gast'J,  p.  J).  &  a.    See  Aghast. 

A-gas'tric  (a-gSs'tnk),  a.      [Gr.  a  priv.  +  yaa-rfip 

stomach.]     (Physiol.)  Having  no  stomach,  or  distinct 

digestive  canal,  as  the  tapeworm. 

A-gate'  (a^gaf),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  on  -|-  gate  way.] 
On  the  way ;  agoing ;  as,  to  be  agate  ;  to  set  the  bells 
agate.      \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Bng.'\  Cotgrave. 

A^'ate  (Sg'at),  n.  [F.  agate,  It.  agata,  L.  achates,  fr. 
Gr.  axdn]^.]  1.  (Min.)  A  semipellucid,  uncrystallized 
variety  of  quartz,  presenting  various  tints  in  the  same 
specimen.  Its  colors  are_  delicately  arranged  in  stripes 
er  bands,  or  blended  in  clouds. 

11^^  Tho  fortification  agate,  or  Scotch  pebble,  the  moss 
agate,  the  clouded  agate,  etc.,  are  familiar  varieties. 

2.  (Print.)  A  kind  of  type,  larger  than  pearl  and 
smaller  than  nonpareil ;  in  England  called  ruby. 

^W  This  lino  is  printed  in  the  type  called  agate. 

3.  A  diminutive  person ;  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
small  figures  cut  in  agate  for  rings  and  seals.  {_Obs.']  Shale. 

4.  A  tool  used  by  gold-wire  drawers,  bookbinders, 
etc. ;  —  so  called  from  the  agate  fixed  in  it  for  burnishing. 

Ag'a-tif'er-ons  (Bg'a-ttfer-iis),  a.  {Agate  -f  -ferous.^ 
Containing  or  producing  agates.  Craig. 

Ag'a-tine  (Sg'a-tin),  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  like,  agate. 

Ag'a-tize  (-tiz),  v.  t.  [Usually  p.  p.  Agatized  (-tizd).] 
To  convert  into  agate  ;  to  make  resemble  agate.     Dana. 

Ag'tL-ty  (-tf),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  agate,  or  contain- 
ing agate. 


A-^a've  (i-ga've),  re.  [L.  Agave,  prop,  name,  fr.  Gr, 
ayavr},  fem.  of  dyauos  illustrious, 
noble.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
(order  Amaryllidaceai)  of  wliich 
the  chief  species  is  the  maguey 
or  century  plant  (A.  Americana), 
wrongly  called  Aloe.  It  is  from 
ten  to  seventy  years,  according  to 
climate,  in  attaining  maturity, 
when  it  produces  a  gigantic  tlower 
stem,  sometimes  forty  feet  in 
height,  and  perishes.  The  fer- 
mented juice  is  the  pulque  of  the 
Mexicans ;  distilled,  it  yields  mes- 
cal. A  strong  thread  and  ii  tough 
paper  are  made  from  the  leaves, 
and  the  wood  h.as  many  uses. 

A-gazed'{a-gazd'),  p.  p.  [Only  ^■ 
in    p.    p.  ;    another    spelling   for 
aghast.-]    Gazing    with    astonish-  Agave  (^1.  ^mericona). 
meut;  amazed.     \_Obs.] 

The  whole  army  stood  agazed  on  him.  Shak. 

Age  (aj),  re.  [OF.  auge,  eage,  F.  age,  fr.  L.  ae^asthrough 
a  supposed  LL.  aetalicum.  L.  aetas  is  contracted  fr. 
aevitas,  fr.  aevum  lifetime,  age ;  akin  to  E.  aye  ever. 
Cf.  Each.]  1.  The  whole  duration  of  a  being,  whether 
animal,  vegetable,  or  other  kind  c  lifetime. 

Mine  age  is  as  nothing'  before  thee.     Ps.  xxxLx.  5. 

2.  That  part  of  the  duration  of  a  being  or  a  thing 
which  is  between  its  beginning  and  any  given  time  ;  as, 
what  is  the  present  age  of  a  man,  or  of  the  earth  ? 

3.  The  latter  part  of  life  ;  an  advanced  period  of  life  ; 
seniority  ;  state  of  being  old. 

Nor  wrong  mine  aye  with  this  Indignity.  Shak. 

4.  One  of  the  stages  of  life  ;  as,  the  age  of  infancy,  of 
youth,  etc.  Shak. 

5.  Matiure  age ;  especially,  the  time  of  life  at  wliich  one 
attains  fuU  personal  rights  and  capacities  ;  as,  to  come 
of  age ;  he  (or  she)  is  of  age.  Abbott.  In  the  United 
States,  both  males  and  females  are  of  age  when  twenty- 
one  years  old. 

6.  The  time  of  life  at  which  some  particular  power  or 
capacity  is  understood  to  become  vested ;  as,  the  age  of 
consent ;  the  age  of  discretion.  Abbott. 

7.  A  particidar  period  of  time  in  history,  as  distin- 
guished from  others  ;  as,  the  golden  age,  the  age  of  Per- 
icles.    "  The  spirit  of  the  age."  Prescott. 

Truth,  in  some  age  or  other,  will  find  her  witness.      Milton. 

Aicheological  ages  are  designated  as  three :  The  Stone 
age  (the  early  and  the  later  stone  age,  called  paleolithic 
and  neolithic),  the  Bronze  age,  and  the  Iron  age.  Dur- 
ing the  Age  of  Stone  man  is  supposed  to  have  employed 
stone  for  weapons  and  implements. 

See  AuGusTAK,  Beazen,  Golden,  Heeoic,  Middle. 

8.  A  great  period  in  the  history  of  the  Earth. 

The  geologic  ages  are  as  follows :  1.  The  Archaean,  in- 
cluding the  time  when  there  was  no  life  and  the  time  of 
the  earliest  and  simplest  forms  of  lite.  2.  The  age  of  In- 
vertebrates, or  the  Silurian,  when  the  life  on  the  globe 
consisted  distinctively  of  invertebrates.  3.  The  age  of 
Fishes,  or  the  Devoman,  when  fishes  were  the  dommant 
race.  4.  The  age  of  Coal  Plants,  or  Acrogens,  or  the  Car- 
boniferous age.  5.  The  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  age,  or  age 
of  Reptiles,  when  reptiles  prevailed  in  great  numbers  and 
of  vast  size.  6.  The  Tertiary  age,  or  age  of  Mammals, 
when  the  mammalia,  or  quadrupeds,  abounded,  and  were 
the  dominant  race.  7.  The  Quaternary  age,  or  age  of 
Man,  or  the  modem  era.  Dana. 

9.  A  century ;  the  period  of  one  hundred  years. 

Fleury  . . .  apologizes  for  these  five  ages.       Hallam. 

10.  The  people  who  live  at  a  particular  period ;  hence, 
a  generation.    ".496*  yet  unborn."  Pope. 

The  way  which  the  age  follows.     J.  H.  Newman. 
I>o  I  where  the  stage,  the  poor,  degraded  stage. 
Holds  its  warped  mirror  to  a  gaping  age.       C.  Sprague. 

11.  A  long  time.  [Colloq.']  "He  made  minutes  an 
age."  Tennyson. 

Age  of  a  tide,  the  time  from  the  origin  of  a  tide  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean  to  Its  arrival  at  a  given  place.  — 
Moon's  age,  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  last  pre- 
ceding conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

15^°'  Age  is  used  to  form  the  first  part  of  many  com- 
pounds; as,  age-lasting,  aje-adoming,  ag'e-wom,  aye- 
enfeebled,  aye-long. 

Syn.  —  Time  ;  period ;  generation ;  date  ;  era ;  epoch. 

Age,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aged  (ajd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Aging  (a'jing).]  To  grow  aged  ;  to  become  old ;  to  show 
marks  of  age ;  as,  he  grew  fat  as  he  aged. 

They  live  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  never  age  for 
all  that.  Holland. 

I  am  aging  ;  that  is,  I  have  a  whitish,  or  rather  a  light-colored, 
hair  here  and  there.  Landor. 

Age,  V.  i.  To  cause  to  grow  old  ;  to  impart  the  char- 
acteristics of  age  to ;  as,  grief  ages  us. 

A'ged  (a'jSd),  a.  1.  Old;  having  lived  long ;  having 
lived  almost  to  or  beyond  the  usual  time  allotted  to  that 
species  of  being ;  as,  an  aged  man ;  an  aged  oak. 

2.  Belonging  to  old  age.     "  Aged  craiaps."  Shak. 

3.  (a'jed  or  ajd)  Having  a  certain  age ;  at  the  age  of ; 
having  lived ;  as,  a  man  aged  forty  years. 

A'ged-ly,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  an  aged  person. 

A'ged-ness,  re.    The  quality  of  being  aged ;  oldness. 
Custom  without  truth  is  but  agedness  of  error.    Milton. 

Ageless  (aj'les),  a.  Without  old  age  or  limits  of  du- 
ration ;  as,  fountains  of  ageless  youth. 

A-gen' (a-gSn'),  adt).  &^rep.     See  Again.     [06s.] 

A'gen-cy  (a'jen-sy),  re.;  pi.  Agencies  (-sTz).  [LL. 
agentia,iT.'L.agens,  agenlis:  cf.F.  agence.    See  Agent.] 

1.  The  faculty  of  acting  or  of  exerting  power;  the 
state  of  being  in  action ;  action ;  instriUTientaJity. 

The  superintendence  and  age;icy  of  Providence  in  the  natural 
world.  Woodward. 


2.  The  office  of  an  agent,  or  factor;  the  relation  be- 
tween a  principal  and  his  agent ;  business  of  one  intrusted 
with  the  concerns  of  another. 

3.  The  place  of  business  of  an  agent, 

Syn.  — Action;  operation;  efficiency;  management. 

A'gend  (a'jSnd),  n.     See  Agendum.     [06«.] 

II  A-gen'dum  (4-j5n'dum),  n. ;  pi.  Agenda  (-da).  [L., 
neut.  of  the  gerundive  of  agere  to  act.]  1.  Something  t( 
be  done;  in  the  pi.,  a  memorandum  book. 

2.  A  church  service  ;  a  ritual  or  liturgy.  [In  this 
sense,  usually  Agenda.] 

Ag'e-nes'ic(Sj'e-ngs'ik),a.  [See  Agenesis.]  (Physiol.) 
Characterized  by  sterility ;  infecund. 

II  A-gen'e-sis  (a-j8n'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  a.  priv.  -j-  yeVe<rtt 
birth.]  (Physiol.)  Any  imperfect  development  of  the 
body,  or  any  anomaly  of  organization. 

II  Ag'en-ne'sls  (aj'Sn-ne'sis),  n.  [Gr.  d  priv.  -\-  yevvri- 
0-19  an  engendering.]     (Physiol. )  Impotence ;  sterility. 

A'gent  (a'jent),  a.  [L.  agens,  agenlis,  p.  pr.  of  agere 
to  act ;  akin  to  Gr.  dyeii'  to  lead,  Icel.  aka  to  drive,  Skr. 
aJ.  V2.]  Acting ;  —  opposed  to  patient,  or  sustaining, 
action.     ^Archaici    " The  hoiy  agent."  Bacon. 

A'gent,  re.  1.  One  who  exerts  power,  or  has  the  pow- 
er to  act ;  an  actor. 

Heaven  made  us  agents,  free  to  good  or  ill.     Dryden. 

2.  One  who  acts  for,  or  in  the  place  of ,  another,  by  au- 
thority from  him ;  one  intrusted  with  the  business  of  an- 
other ;  a  substitute ;  a  deputy ;  a  factor. 

3.  An  active  power  or  cause  ;  that  which  has  the  power 
to  produce  an  effect;  as,  a  physical,  chemical,  or  medici- 
nal agent ;  as,  heat  is  a  powerful  agent. 

A-gen'tial  (a-j5n'shal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
agent  or  an  agency.  Fitzed.  Hall. 

A'gent-ship  (a'jent-shlrtj  re.    Agency.     Beau.  &  Fl. 
II  A-ger'a-tum  (a-jer'a-tum  or  Sj'er-a'tilm),  re.     [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  dy^poToi'  a  sort  of  plant ;  d  priv.  -f-  yr)pa.<;  old  age.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  one  species  of  which  (A.  Mexi- 
canum)  has  lavender-blue  flowers  in  dense  clusters. 

Ag-gen'er-a'tion  (5j-jen'er-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  aggenerare 
to  beget  in  addition.    See  Generate.]    The  act  of  pro- 
ducing in  addition.     [06.s.]  T.  Stanley. 
II  Ag'ger  (aj'jer),  re.  [L.,  a  mound,  fr.  aggerere  to  bear 
to  a  place,  heap  up ;  ad  ■^-  gerere  to  bear.]   An  earthwork ; 
a  mound ;  a  raised  work.     [06s.]  Hearne. 
Ag'ger-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    [L.  aggeralus,  p.  p.  of  aggerare. 
See  Agger.]    To  heap  up.     [06s.  or  E.]  Foox. 
Ag'ger-a'tion  (Sj'jer-a'shiin),  n.    [L.  aggeratio.]     A 
heaping  up ;  accumulation ;  as,  aggerations  of  sand,    [if.] 
Ag'ger-ose'  (aj'jer-os'),  a.  In  heaps ;  full  of  heaps. 
Ag-gest'  (aj-j§st'),  V.  t.    [L.  aggestus,  p.  p.  of  aggerere. 
See  Agger.]    To  heap  up.     [06s.] 

The  violence  of  the  waters  aggested  the  earth.  Fuller. 
Ag-glom'er-ate  (Sg-gl5m'er-at),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Agglomerated  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Agglomerating 
(-a'tiug).]  [L.  agglomeralus,  p.  p.  of  agglomerare;  ad 
-j-  glomerare  to  form  into  a  ball.  See  Glomerate.]  To 
wind  or  collect  into  a  ball ;  hence,  to  gather  into  a  mass 
or  anything  like  a  mass. 

Where  he  builds  the  agglomerated  pile.        Coteper. 
Ag-glom'er-ate,  v.  i.     To  collect  in  a  mass. 
Ag-glom'er-ate  (-St),  1  a.      1.  Collected  into  a 

Ag-glom'er-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  )     ball,  heap,  or  mass. 
2.  (^ot.)  Collected  into  a  rounded  head  of  flowers. 
Ag-glom'er-ate  (-St),  re.     X.  A  collection  or  mass. 
2.  (Geol.)  A  mass  of  angular  volcanic  fragments  imit- 
ed  by  heat ;  —  distinguished  from  conglomerate. 

Ag-glom'er-a'tion  (Sg-glom'er-a'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
agglomeration.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  collecting  ia 
a  mass ;  a  heaping  together. 

An  excessive  agglomeration  of  turrets.         Warion. 
2.  State  of  being  collected  in  a  mass ;  a  mass ;  cluster. 
Ag-glom'er-a-tlve  (Sg-gl5m'er-a-tiv),  a.      Having  a 
tendency  to  gather  together,  or  to  make  collections. 

Taylor  is  eminently  discursive,  accumulative,  and  (to  use  one 
of  his  own  words)  agglomerative.  Coleridge. 

Ag-glu'tl-nant  (Sg-glii'tT-nant),  a.  [L.  agglutinans, 
-antis,  p.  pr.  of  agglutinare.]  Uniting,  as  glue ;  causing, 
or  tending  to  cause,  adhesion.  ^  re.  Any  viscous  sub- 
stance which  causes  bodies  or  parts  to  adhere. 

Ag-gln'ti-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aqohiti- 
NATED  (-na'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aoglutotating.]  [L. 
agglutinatus,  p.  p.  of  agglutinare  to  glue  or  cement  to  a 
thing;  ad  -}-  glutinare  to  glue;  gluten  glue.  See  Glde.] 
To  unite,  or  cause  to  adhere,  as  with  glue  or  other  viscous 
substance ;  to  imite  by  causing  an  adhesion  of  substances. 
Ag-glu'ti-nate  (-nSt),  a.  1.  United  with  glue  or  as 
with  glue ;  cemented  together. 

2.  (Philol.)  Consisting  of  root  words  combined  but 
not  materially  altered  as  to  form  or  meaning ;  as,  agglu- 
tinate forms,  languages,  etc.    See  Agglutination,  2. 

Ag-glu'ti-na'uon  (Sg-glu'tT-na'shiiu),  re.  [Cf.  F.  ag- 
glutination.] 1.  The  act  of  uniting  by  glue  or  other  te- 
nacious substance ;  the  state  of  being  thus  united ;  adhe- 
sion of  parts. 

2.  (Philol.)  Combination  in  which  root  words  are  unit- 
ed with  little  or  no  change  of  form  or  loss  of  meaning. 
See  Agglutestattve,  2. 

Ag-glu'ti-na-tive  (Sg-glu'tT-na-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  agglu- 
tinati/.]  1.  Pertaining  to  agglutination ;  tending  to  unite, 
or  having  power  to  cause  adhesion ;  adhesive. 

2.  (Philol.)  Formed  or  characterized  by  agglutination, 
as  a  language  or  a  compound. 

In  agglutinative  languages  the  union  of  words  may  be  com- 
pared to  mechanical  compounds,  in  inflective  laneunKes  to 
chemical  compounds.  Jf.  Morns. 

Cf.  man-hind,  heir-loom,  war-like,  which  are  agghttinatire 
compounds.  The  Finnish,  Hungarian,  Turkish,  the  Tamul, 
etc.,  are  agglutinative  languages.  Ji.  Mon-is, 

Agglutinative  languages  preserve  the  consciousness  of  their 
roots.  Max  Midh-r. 

Ag-grace'  (Sg-gras'),  v.  l.  [Pref.  a-  -|-  grace :  cf .  It.  ag- 
raziare,lilj.aggraiinre.  See  Grace.]  To  favor;  to  grace. 
"■  .]     "That  knight  so  much  a<7(/raccrf."  Spenser. 
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Ag-grace' (Sg-grSs'),  n.  Grace ;  favor.  [06«.]  Spenser. 

Ag'gran-dl'za-ble  (5g'grSn-di'z4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  aggrandized. 

Ag-gran'dl-za'tion  (Sg-gr5u'dI-za'shiSn),  n.  Aggran- 
dizement.    \_Obs.']  Waierhouse. 

Ag'gran-dlze  (Sg'grSn-diz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ag- 
ORANDIZED  (-dizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aggkamdizing  (-di'- 
zing).]  [F.  agrandir;  a  {li.  ad) -i- grandir  to  increase, 
L.  grandire,  fr.  grandis  great.  See  Grand,  and  of.  Finish.] 

1.  To  make  great ;  to  enlarge ;  to  increase ;  as,  to  ag- 
grandize our  conceptions,  authority,  distress. 

2.  To  make  great  or  greater  in  power,  rank,  honor,  or 
wealth ;  —  applied  to  persons,  countries,  etc. 

His  scheme  for  aggrandizing  his  son.         Prescott. 

3.  To  make  appear  great  or  greater  ;  to  exalt.    Lamb. 
Syn.  —  To  augment ;  exalt ;  promote ;  advance. 
Ag'g^an-dlze,  V.  i.  To  increase  or  become  great.  [OJs.] 

Follies,  continued  till  old  age,  do  aggrandize.    J.  Hall. 

Ag-gran'dlze-ment  (Sg-grSu'dTz-ment  ocSg'gran-dlz'- 
ment ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  agrandissement.']  The  act  of 
aggrandizing,  or  the  state  of  being  aggrandized  or  ex- 
alted in  power,  rank,  honor,  or  wealth ;  exaltation  ;  en- 
largement ;  as,  the  emperor  seeks  only  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  liis  own  family. 

Syn. —Augmentation;  exaltation;  enlargement;  ad- 
vancement ;  promotion ;  preferment. 

Ag'gran-dl'zer  (Sg'grSn-di'zer),  re.  One  who  aggran- 
dizes, or  makes  great. 

Ag-grate'  (5g-grat'),  v.  t.  [It.  aggraiare,  fr.  L.  ad  + 
grains  pleasing.    See  Grate,  a.]    To  please.    [06i.] 

Eoch  one  sought  his  lady  to  aggrate.  Spetiser. 

Ag'gra-vate  (Sg'gra-vat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Aogra- 
TATBD  (-va'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aggravating.]  [L. 
aggravatus,  p.  p.  of  aggravare.  See  Aoobieve.]  1.  To 
make  heai-y  or  heavier;  to  add  to;  to  increase.  [Obs.'] 
''To  aggravate  thy  store."  Shak. 

2.  To  make  worse,  or  more  severe ;  to  render  less  tol- 
erable or  less  excusable  ;  to  make  more  offensive ;  to  en- 
hance ;  to  intensify.     " To  aggravate  vay  woes."    Pope. 

To  agtjravate  the  horrora  of  the  scene.      Prescott. 

The  defense  made  by  the  prisoner's  counsel  did  rather  ag- 

gravaie  than  extenuate  his  crime.  Addison, 

3.  To  give  coloring  to  in  description ;  to  exaggerate ; 
as,  to  aggravate  circumstances.  Paley. 

4.  To  exasperate ;  to  provoke  ;  to  irritate.     [Colloq."] 
If  both  were  to  aggravate  her  parents,  as  my  brother  and  sis- 
ter do  mine.  Jiic/idrdson  (Clarissa). 

Syn.  — To  heighten;  intensify;  increase;  magnify; 
exaggerate  ;  provoke ;  irritate  ;  exasperate. 

Ag'gra-va'tlng  (-va'tTng),  a.  1.  Making  worse  or 
more  heinous ;  as,  aggravating  circumstances. 

2.  Exasperating;  provoking;  irritating.     [CoUog.'] 
A  thing  at  once  ridiculous  and  aggravating.    J.  Ingelow. 

Ag'gra-va'ting-ly,  adv.    In  an  aggravating  manner. 

Ag'gra-va'tion  (3g'gra-va'shun),  re.  [LL.  aggrava^ 
iio :  cf .  F.  aggravation/]  1.  The  act  of  aggravating,  or 
making  worse ;  —  used  of  evils,  natural  or  moral ;  the 
act  of  increasing  in  severity  or  heinousness ;  something 
additional  to  a  crime  or  wrong  and  enhancing  its  guilt  or 
injurious  consequences. 

2.  Exaggerated  representation. 

By  a  little  aggravation  of  the  features  changed  it  into  the 
Saracen's  head.  Addison. 

3.  An  extrinsic  circumstance  or  accident  wliich  in- 
creases the  guUt  of  a  crime  or  the  misery  of  a  calamity. 

4.  Provocation ;  irritation.     [Collog.']  .Dickens. 
Ag'gra-va-tlve  (Sg'gra-va-ttv),  a.    Tending  to  aggra- 
vate. ^  re.  That  wliich  aggravates. 

Ag'gre-gate  (Sg'gre-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aggre- 
gated (-ga'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aggregating.]  [L. 
aggregatus,  p.  p.  of  aggregare  to  lead  to  a  flock  or  herd ; 
ad  -\-  gregare  to  collect  into  a  flock,  grex  flock,  herd.  See 
Gregarious.]  1.  To  bring  together ;  to  collect  into  a 
mass  or  sum.     "The  aggregated  aoM."  Milton. 

2.  To  add  or  unite,  as,  a  person,  to  an  association. 

It  is  many  times  hard  to  discern  to  which  of  the  two  sorts,  the 
good  or  the  bad,  a  man  ought  to  be  aggregated.  Wollaston. 

3.  To  amoimt  in  the  aggregate  to ;  as,  ten  loads,  ag- 
gregating five  hundred  bushels.     [Colloq.~\ 

Syn,  —  To  heap  up ;  accumulate ;  pile ;  coUect. 
Ag'gre-gate  (Sg'gre-gat),  a.    [L.  aggregatus,  p.  p.] 
X.  Formed  by  a  collection  of  particulars  into  a  whole 
mass  or  sum  ;  collective. 

The  aggregate  testimony  of  many  hundreds.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  (Anat.)  Formed  into  clusters  or  groups  of  lobules; 
as,  aggregate  glands. 

3.  (Bot.)  Composed  of  several  florets 
within  a  common  involucre,  as  in  the 
daisy ;  or  of  several  carpels  formed  from 
one  flower,  as  in  the  raspberry. 

4.  (itfm.  &  Geol.)  Having  the  several 
component  parts  adherent  to  each  other 
only  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  separable 
by  mechanical  means. 

5.  {Zool.)  United  into  a  common  or- 
ganized mass ;  —  said  of  certain  compound 
animals. 


Corporation  aggregate.  (Law)   See  under 
Corporation. 


Aggregate 
Truit. 


Ag'gre-gate,  n.   1.  Amass,  assemblage, 
or  sum  of  particulars ;  as,  a  house  is  an  aggregate  of  stone, 
brick,  timber,  etc. 

f^°  In  an  aggregate  the  particulars  are  less  intimately 
mixed  than  in  a  compound. 

2.  (Physics)  A  mass  formed  by  the  union  of  homo- 
geneous particles; — in  distinction  from  a  compound, 
formed  by  the  union  of  heterogeneous  particles. 

In  the  aggregate,  collectively ;  together. 

Ag'gre-gate-ly,  adv.    Collectively ;  in  mass. 

Ag'gre-ga'tlon  (Sg'gre-ga'shiin),  n.     [Cf.  LL.  aggre- 


gatio,  P.  agregation.']     The  act  of  aggregating,  or  the 
state  of  being  aggregated ;  collection  into  a  mass  or  sum ; 
a  collection  of  particulars  ;  an  aggregate. 
Each  genus  is  made  up  by  aggregation  of  species.    Carpenter. 

A  nation  is  not  an  idea  only  of  local  extent  and  individual 
momentary  aggregation,  but  ...  of  continuity,  which  extends 
in  time  as  well  as  in  numbers,  and  in  space.  Burke. 

Ag'gre-ga-Uve  (Sg'gre-gS-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  Fr.  agrega- 
tif.']     1.  Taken  together ;  collective. 

2.  Gregarious;  social.     [R.J  Carlyle. 

Ag'gre-ga'tor  (-ga'ter),  n.    One  who  aggregates. 

Ag-grege'  (Sg-grSj'),  v.  t.  [OF.  agreger.  See  Aggra- 
vate.]   To  make  heavy ;  to  aggravate.    [Obs.']    Chancer. 

Ag-gress'  (3g-grSs'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Aggressed 
(-grist') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aggressing.]  [L.  aggj-essus, 
p.  p.  of  aggredi  to  go  to,  approach  ;  ad  -\-  gradi  to  step, 
go,  gradus  step:  cf.  OF.  aggresser.  See  Grade.]  To 
commit  the  first  act  of  hostility  or  offense  ;  to  begin  a 
quarrel  or  controversy ;  to  make  an  attack ;  —  with  on. 

Ag-gress',  v.  t.    To  set  upon ;  to  attack.     [P.] 

Ag-gress',  re.     [L.  aggressus.]    Aggression.     [06^.] 
Their  military  aggresses  on  others.       Sir  M.  Hale. 

Ag-gres'slon  (Sg-grgsh'mi),  re.  [L.  aggressio,  fr.  ag- 
gredi: cf.  F.  agression.]  The  first  attack,  or  act  of  hos- 
tility ;  the  first  act  of  injury,  or  first  act  leading  to  a  war 
or  a  controversy ;  unprovoked  attack  ;  assault ;  —  as,  a 
war  of  aggression.     "  Aggressions  of  power."     Hallam. 

Syn.  —  Attack ;  invasion  ;  assault ;  encroachment ;  in- 
jury ;  offense  ;  intrusion  ;  provocation. 

Ag-gres'sive  (3g-grgs'siv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  agressif.] 
Tending  or  disposed  to  aggress  ;  characterized  by  aggres- 
sion ;  making  assaults ;  unjustly  attacking ;  as,  an  aggres- 
sive   policy,   war,   person,    nation.  —  Ag-gres'sive-ly, 

adv.  —  Ag-gres'slve-ness,  n. 

No  aggressive  movement  was  made.       Macaulay. 
Ag-gres'sor  (-ser),  re.     [L. :  cf.  P.  agresseur.]    The 
person  who  first  attacks  or  makes  an  aggression ;  he  who 
begins  hostility  or  a  quarrel ;  an  assailant. 

The  insolence  of  the  aggressor  is  usually  proportioned  to  the 

tameness  of  the  sufferer.  Ames. 

Ag-griev'ance  (Sg-grev'ans),  re.     [OP.  agrevance,  fr. 

agrever.   See  Aggrieve.]  Oppression  ;  hardship  ;  injury ; 

grievance.     [Archaic] 

Ag-grleve'  (2g-grev'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aggrieved 
(-grevd') ;  J),  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Aggrievino-  (-grev'ing).]  [OE. 
agreven,  OP.  agrever ;  a  (L.  ad)  -f  grever  to  burden, 
injure,  L.  gravare  to  weigh  down,  fr.  gravis  heavy.  See 
Grieve,  and  cf.  Aggravate.]  To  give  pain  or  sorrow 
to  ;  to  afflict ;  hence,  to  oppress  or  injure  in  one's  rights ; 
to  bear  heavily  upon  ;  —  now  commonly  used  in  the  pas- 
sive To  be  aggrieved. 

Aggi-ieved  by  oppression  and  extortion.    Macaulay. 
Ag-grleve',  v.  i.     To  grieve  ;  to  lament.     [Obs.] 
Ag-group'  (ag-groop'),  v.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Aggeouped 
(Sg-groopf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aggrouping.]   [¥.  agrovper  ; 
h  (L.  ad)  -f-  groupe  group.     See  Group.]    To  bring  to- 
gether in  a  group ;  to  group.  Dryden. 
Ag-group'ment  (-ment),  re.    Arrangement  in  a  group 
or  in  groups  ;  grouping. 

II  Ag'gry,  II  Ag'grl  (Sg'gri),  a.    Applied  to  a  kind  of 
variegated  glass  beads  of  ancient  manufacture ;  as,  aggry 
beads  are  found  in  Ashantee  and  Fantee  in  Africa. 
A-ghast'  (a-gasf),  v.  i.    See  Agast,  v.  t.     [Obs.] 
A-ghast'  (a^gasf),  a.  &p.  p.   [OE.  agast,  agasted,  p.  p. 
of  agasten  to  terrify,  fr.  AS.  pref.  a-  (cf .  Goth,  us-,  G.  er-, 
orig.  meaning  out)  -\-  gxstan  to  terrify,  torment :  cf. 
Goth,  usgaisjan  to  terrify,  primitively  to  fix,  to  root  to 
the  spot  with  terror ;  akin  to  L.  haerere  to  stick  fast, 
cling.     See  Gaze,  Hesitate.]     Terrified ;   struck  with 
amazement ;  showing  signs  of  terror  or  horror. 
Aghast  he  waked  ;  and,  starting  from  his  bed. 
Cold  sweat  in  clammy  drops  his  limbs  o'erspread.    Dryden. 
The  commissioners  read  and  stood  aghast.    Macaulay. 
Ag'i-ble  (Sj'T-b'i;),  a.     [Cf.  LL.  agiUlis,  fr.  L.  ogere 
to  move,  do.]    Possible  to  be  done ;  practicable.     [Obs.] 
"  Pit  for  agible  things."  Sir  A .  Sherley. 

Ag'lle  (Sj'Tl),  a.  [P.  agile,  L.  agilis,  fr.  agere  to 
move.  See  Agent.]  Having  the  faculty  of  quick  motion 
in  the  limbs  ;  apt  or  ready  to  move ;  nimble  ;  active  ;  as, 
an  agile  boy ;  an  agile  tongue. 

Shaking  it  with  agile  hand.  Coivper. 

Syn.  —  Active;  alert;  nimble;  brisk;  lively;  quick. 
Ag'lle-ly,  adv.     In  an  agile  manner  ;  nimbly. 
Ag'lle-nesS;  re.     Agility ;  nimbleness.    [P.] 
A-gll'I-ty  (a-jTl'i-ty),  re.     [F.  agilite,  L.  agilitas,  fr. 
agilis.]     1.  The  quality  of  being  agile  ;  the  power  of 
moving  the  limbs  quickly  and  easily  ;  nimbleness  ;  activ- 
ity ;  quickness  of  motion ;  as,  strength  and  agility  of  body. 
They  .  .  .  trust  to  the  agility  of  their  wit.       Bacon. 
Wheeling  with  the  agility  of  a  hawk.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
2.  Activity  ;  powerful  agency.    [Obs-J 

The  agility  of  the  sun's  fiery  heat.  Holland. 

Ag'1-0  (Sj'T-6  or  a'jT-o  ;  277),  re. ;  pi.  Agios  (-oz).  [It. 
aggio  exchange,  discoimt,  premium,  the  same  word  as 
agio  ease.  See  Ease.]  {Com.)  The  premium  or  per- 
centage on  a  better  sort  of  money  when  it  is  given  in 
exchange  for  an  inferior  sort.  The  premium  or  discount 
on  foreign  bUls  of  exchange  is  sometimes  called  agio. 

Ag'i-0-tage  (aj'i-o-taj),  re.  [F.  agiotage,  fr.  agioter 
to  practice  stockjobbing,  fr.  agio.]  Exchange  busuiess; 
also,  stockjobbing  ;  the  maneuvers  of  speculators  to 
raise  or  lower  the  price  of  stocks  or  public  funds. 

Vanity  and  agiotage  are  to  a  Parisian  the  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen of  life.  Landor. 
A-gist'  (a-jisf),  V.  t.  [OP.  agister ;  a  (L.  ad)  -f  gister 
to  assign  a  lodging,  fr.  giste  lodging,  abode,  F.  gtte, 
LL.  gistum,  gista,  fr.  L.  jadtum.,  p.  p.  of  jacere  to  lie : 
cf.  LL.  agistare,  adgistare.  See  Gist.]  (Law)  To  take 
to  graze  or  pasture,  at  a  certain  sum  ;  —  used  originally  of 
the  feeding  of  cattle  in  the  king's  forests,  and  collecting 
the  money  for  the  same.                                   Blackstone. 


Ag'ls-ta'tor  (Sj'Ts-ta'tSr),  re.     [LL.]    See  Agister. 

A-glSt'er  1  (a-j'sfer),  re.     [Anglo-Norman  agistour.J 

A-giSt'or  I  (Law)  (a)  Formerly,  an  officer  of  the 
king's  forest,  who  had  the  care  of  cattle  agisted,  and 
collected  the  money  for  the  same;— hence  called  gist- 
taker,  which  in  England  is  corrupted  into  guest-taker, 
(b)  Now,  one  who  agists  or  takes  in  cattle  to  pasture  at 
a  certain  rate ;  a  pasturer.  Mozley  d:  W. 

A-gist'ment(-ment),n.  [OV.agislement.  See  Agist.] 
(Laio)  (a)  Formerly,  the  taking  and  feeding  of  other 
men's  cattle  in  the  king's  forests,  (b)  The  taking  in  by 
any  one  of  other  men's  cattle  to  graze  at  a  certain  rate. 
Mozley  &  W.  (c)  The  price  paid  for  such  feeding. 
(d)  A  charge  or  rate  against  lands ;  as,  an  agistment 
of  sea  banks,  j .  e. ,  a  charge  for  banks  or  dikes. 

Ag'i-ta-ble  (Sj'T-ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  agitabilis:  cf.  P.  agita- 
ble.]   Capable  of  being  agitated,  or  easily  moved,    [it.] 

Ag'i-tate  (-tat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &j).  p.  Agitated  (-ta'tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Agitating  (-ta'ting).]  [L.  agitatus,  p.  p. 
of  agiiare  to  put  in  motion,  fr.  agere  to  move :  cf.  P. 
agiter.  See  Act,  Agent.]  1.  To  move  vrith  a  violent, 
irregular  action ;  as,  the  n-ind  agitates  the  sea ;  to  agitate 
water  in  a  vessel.  "Winds. ..  offrta^e  the  air."    Cowper. 

2.  To  move  or  actuate.     [P.]  Thomson. 

3.  To  stir  up ;  to  disturb  or  excite ;  to  perturb  ;  as,  he 
was  greatly  agitated. 

The  mind  of  man  is  agitated  by  various  passionB.   Johnson. 

4.  To  discuss  vrith  great  earnestness  ;  to  debate  ;  as, 
a  controversy  hotly  agitated.  Boyle. 

5.  To  revolve  in  the  mind,  or  view  in  all  its  aspects ; 
to  contrive  busily ;  to  devise ;  to  plot ;  as,  politiciana 
agitate  desperate  designs. 

SjTi.  —  To  move ;  shake  ;  excite ;  rouse ;  disturb ;  dis- 
tract ;  revolve ;  discuss ;  debate ;  canvass. 

Ag'I-ta'ted-ly,  adv.    In  an  agitated  manner. 

Ag'1-ta'tion  (Sj'I-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  agitatio :  cf.  F. 
agitation.]  1.  The  act  of  agitating,  or  the  state  of  being 
agitated ;  the  state  of  being  moved  with  violence,  or 
with  irregular  action ;  commotion ;  as,  the  sea  after  a 
storm  is  in  agitation. 

2.  A  stirring  up  or  arousing  ;  disturbance  of  tranquil, 
lity ;  disturbance  of  mind  which  shows  itself  by  physical 
excitement ;  perturbation ;  as,  to  cause  any  one  agitation. 

3.  Excitement  of  public  feeling  by  discussion,  ap. 
peals,  etc. ;  as,  the  antislavery  agitation;  labor  agitation 
"Religious  agitations."  Prescott. 

4.  Examination  or  consideration  of  a  subject  in  con. 
troversy,  or  of  a  plan  proposed  for  adoption;  earnest 
discussion ;  debate. 

A  logical  agitation  of  the  matter.  VEstrange, 
The  project  now  in  agitation.  SwiJ't 

Syn.  —  Emotion ;  commotion ;  excitement ;  trepida^ 
tion ;  tremor ;  perturbation.    See  Emotion. 

Ag'1-ta-tive  (Sj'i-ti-tTv),  a.    Tending  to  agitate. 

II  A'gl-ta'tO  (a'ji-fa'tfi),  a.  [It. ,  agitated.]  (Mus.)  Sunj, 
or  played  in  a  restless,  hurried,  and  spasmodic  manner. 

Ag'1-ta'tor  (Sj'i-ta'ter),  re.  [L.]  1.  One  who  agi 
tates ;  one  who  stirs  up  or  excites  others ;  as,  political 
reformers  and  agitators. 

2.  (Eng.  HiM.)  One  of  a  body  of  men  appointed  h\i 
the  army,  in  Cromwell's  time,  to  look  after  their  inter 
ests ;  —  called  also  adjutators.  Clarendon 

3.  An  implement  for  shaking  or  mixing. 
A-gleam'  (a-glem'),  adv.  &  a.     [Pref.  a- -f  gleam.] 

Gleaming ;  as,  faces  agleam.  Lowell. 

Aglet  (Sglgt),  )  re.      [P.    aiguUlette   point,    tagged 

Aiglet  (agist), )  point,  dim.  of  aiguille  needle,  fr. 
LL.  acucula  for  acicula,  dim.  of  L.  acus  needle,  pin : 
cf.  OF.  agleter  to  hook  on.  See  Acute,  and  cf.  Aigoil- 
lETTE.]  1.  A  tag  of  a  lace  or  of  the  points,  braids,  or 
cords  formerly  used  in  dress.  They  were  sometimes 
formed  mto  small  images.  Hence,  "  aglet  baby  "  (Shak.), 
an  aglet  image. 

2.  (Haberdashery)  A  round  white  staylace.         Beok. 

A-gley'(a-gla'),(7rfi'.   Aside;  askew.   [Scotch]  Burns. 

A-gllm'mer  (a-glTm'mer),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  glim- 
mer.]   In  a  glimmering  state.  Hawthorne. 

A-gllt'ter  (a^glit'ter),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  -j-  glitter.] 
Glittering ;  in  a  glitter. 

A-glos'sal  (a^glos'sal),  a.  [Gr.  ayA<<i<r<ros.]  (Zool.) 
Without  tongue ;  tongueless. 

A-glow'  (a-glo'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  -f  glow.]  In  a 
glow ;  glowing ;  as,  cheeks  aglow  ;  the  landscape  all  aglow. 

AglU-tl'tlon  (Sg'lii-tTsh'iin),  re.  [Pref.  a-  not  -f  L. 
glutire  to  swailow.]    (Med.)  Inability  to  swaUow. 

Ag'ml-nal  (ag'mT-nal),  a.  [L.  agminalis ;  agmen, 
agminis,  a  train.]  Pertaining  to  an  army  marching,  or 
to  a  train.     [P.] 

Ag'mi-nate  (ag'mi-nat),  )  a.     [L.  agmen,  agminit,  a 

Ag'mi-na'ted  (-na'tgd),  )  train,  crowd.]  (Physiol.) 
Grouped  together ;  as,  the  agminatecl  glands  of  Peyer  in 
the  small  intestine. 

Ag'nall  (Sg'nal),  re.  [AS.  angnsegl ;  ange  vexation, 
trouble  -|-  nssgel  nail.  Cf.  Hangnail.]  X.  A  com  on 
the  toe  or  foot.     [Obs.] 

2.  An  inflammation  or  sore  under  or  around  the  nail ; 
also-,  a  hangnail. 

Ag'nate  (ag'nat),  a.  [L.  agnatus,  p.  p.  of  agnasci  to 
be  bom  in  addition  to ;  ad  -{-  nasci  (for  gnasci)  to  be 
born.  Cf.  Adnate.]  1.  Related  or  akin  by  the  father's 
side ;  also,  sprung  from  the  same  male  ancestor. 

2.  Allied;  akin.     " Agnate  words."  PownaU. 

Assume  more  or  less  of  a  fictitious  character,  but  congenial 
and  agnate  with  the  former.  Landor. 

Ag'nate,  n.  [Cf.  F.  agnat.]  (Civil  Law)  A  relative 
whose  relationship  can  be  traced  exclusively  through 
males. 

Ag-nat'lc  (5g-nSt'ik),  a.  [Cf.  P.  agnatigue.]  Per- 
taining  to  descent  by  the  male  line  of  ancestors.  "  The 
c<?rea<to  succession."  ~  Blackstone. 

Ag-na'tlon  (Sg-na'shiin),  re.  [L.  agnatio:  cf.  P.  ag- 
nation.] X.  (Civil  Law)  Consanguinity  by  a  line  of 
males  only,  as  distinguished  from  cognation.       Bouvier. 
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2.  Relationship ;  kinsliip  by  descent ;  as,  an  agnation 
between  tlie  Latin  language  and  tlie  German. 

Ag-nl'Uon  (Sg-nlsliTm),  n.  [L.  agnitio,  I'r.  agnoscere. 
See  Notion.]     Aoknowledgnient.     [()i.»'.]  Grafton. 

Ag-Blze'  (.Sg-niz'),  V.  t.    [Formed  like  recognize,  fr.  L. 

agnoscere.']    Jo  recognize ;  to  acloiowledge.     \_Archaic'] 

I  uo  af/iiize  a  natural  and  prompt  alacrity.  S/iit/c. 

Ag'nol-Ol'O-gy  (Sg'noi-ol'o-jy),  n.     [Gr.  ayvoia  igno- 
rance +  -logi/'l  {Metapk.)  The  doctrine  concerning  those 
■   things  of  wiiicli  we  are  necessarily  ignorant. 

II  Ag-no'men  (5g-no'men),  n.    [L.;  ad  -\-  nomen  name.] 

1.  An  additional  or  fourth  name  given  by  the  Romans, 
on  account  of  some  remarkable  exploit  or  event ;  as,  Pub- 
lius  Caius  Scipio  Africunus. 

2.  An  addition:)!  name,  or  an  epithet  appended  to  a 
name ;  as,  Aristides  the  Just. 

Ag-nom'i-nate  (ag-n5m't-nat),  v.  t.    To  name.    [Ois.] 

Ag-nom'i-na'fcion  (Sg-n8m'T-na'shiSu),  n.  [L.  aoiioin  i- 
naiio.     See  Au.nomen.]    1.  A  surname,     [/i'.]     JMinsheu. 

2.  Paronomasia ;  also,  alliteration ;  annomiuatiou. 

Ag-nOS'Uc  (;Xg-nSs'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  +  yFioari/cds 
knowing,  yiyviiiaK&iv  to  know.]  Professing  ignorance ; 
involving  no  dogmatic  assertion ;  pertaining  to  or  involv- 
ing agnosticismr  —  Ag-nos'tic-al-ly  (-tl-kal-ly),  adv. 

Ag-nos'tlc,  n.  One  vvlio  professes  ignorance,  or  denies 
that  we  have  any  knowledge,  save  of  plienomena;  one 
who  supports  agnosticism,  neither  affirming  nor  denying 
the  existence  of  a  personal  Deity,  a  future  life,  etc. 

Il^°"  A  name  first  suggested  by  Huxley  in  1869. 

Ag-nos'tl-clsm  (-tT-sIz'm),  n.  That  doctrine  which, 
professing  ignorance,  neither  asserts  nor  denies.  Spe- 
cifically:  {Theol.)  The  doctrine  that  the  existence  of  a 
personal  Deity,  an  unseen  world,  etc.,  can  be  neitlier 
proved  nor  disproved,  because  of  the  necessary  limits  of 
the  human  mind  (as  sometimes  charged  upon  Hamilton 
and  Mansel),  or  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  evi- 
dence furnished  by  psycliical  and  physical  data,  to  war- 
rant a  positive  conclusion  (as  taught  by  the  seliool  of 
Herbert  Spencer) ;— opposed  alike  to  dogmatic  skepticism 
and  to  dogmatic  theism. 

II  Ag'nus  (Sg'nQs),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Aghuses  (-Sz)  ;  L.  Aqni 
(-ni).     [L.,  a  lamb.]     Agnus  Dei. 

II  Ag'nus  cas'tUS  (kSs'tiis).  [Gr.  dyvos  a  willow- 
hke  tree,  used  at  a  religious  festival ;  confused  with  dyi/o! 
holy,  chaste.]  {Bot.)  A  species  of  Vitex  {V.  agnus  coi- 
tus) ;  the  chaste  tree.  Loudon. 
And  wreaths  of  agnvs  castas  others  bore.       Dryden. 

II  Ag'nus  De'i(de'i).  [L.,  lamb  of  God.]  (iJ.  C.  Ck.) 
(a)  A  figure  of  a  lamb  bearing  a  cross  or  flag,  (b)  A  cake 
of  wax  stamped  with  such  a  figure.  It  is  made  from  the 
remains  of  the  paschal  candles  and  blessed  by  the  Pope, 
(c)  A  triple  prayer  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  beginning 
mth  the  words  "Agtins  Dei." 

A-go'  (a-go'),  a.  &  adt\  _  [OE.  ago,  agon,  p.  p.  of  agon 
to  go  away,  pass  by,  AS.  agan  to  pass  away ;  a-  (cf .  Goth, 
tts-,  Ger.  er-,  orig.  meaning  out)  +  gan  to  go.  See  Go.] 
Past;  gone  by;  since;  as,  ten  years  a  jo/  gone  long  a^o. 

A-gog'  (a-g5g'),  a.  &  adv.  fCf.  F.  gogue  fun,  perhaps 
of  Celtic  origin.]    In  eager  desire ;  eager;  astir. 

All  agog  to  dash  through  thick  and  tliin.        Coivper. 

A-gO'lng  (a-go'Tng),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -f-  p.  pr.  of  go.']  In 
motion ;  in  the  act  of  going ;  as,  to  set  a  null  agoing. 

II  Ag'on  (Sg'on),  M. ;  pi.  Agones  (a^go'nez).  [Gr.  ayiuv, 
fr.  ayeiv  to  lead.]  (<?r.  Antiq.)  A  contest  for  a  prize  at 
the  public  games. 

A-gone'  (a-g6n'),  a.  &  adv.    Ago.     [_Archaic  &  Poet.'] 
Three  days  agmie  I  fell  sick.      1  Sam.  xxx.  13. 

A'gone  (a'gon),  M.     [See  Agonic]    Agonic  line. 

A-gon'lc  (a-gon'ik),  a,  [Gr.  dyui'os  without  angles;  a 
priv.  -f-  yavCa.  an  angle.]     Not  forming  an  angle. 

Agonic  line  (Phi/sics),  an  imaginary  line  on  the  earth's 
aurface  passing  through  those  places  where  the  magnetic 
needle  points  to  the  true  north  ;  the  line  of  no  magnetic 
variation.  There  is  one  such  line  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere, and  another  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere. 

Ag'O-nlsm  (Sg'o-niz'm),  n.  [Gr.  aycoi'icrnds,  fr.  ayai- 
vi^eaQa.!.  to  contend  for  a  prize,  fr.  ayiiiv.  See  Agon.] 
Contention  for  a  prize ;  a  contest.    [_Obs.  &  E.]     Blount. 

Ag'0-nlst  (Sg'o-nist),  n.  [Gr.  dywi/ionis.]  One  who 
contends  for  the  prize  in  public  games.     [.R.] 

Ag'o-nis'tic  (Sg'o-nis'tik),  )  a.  [Gr.  a.yiavi.aTi.K.6^.  See 

Ag'o-nis'tic-al  (-tl-kal),  )  Agonism.]  Pertaining 
to  violent  contests,  bodily  or  mental ;  pertaining  to  ath- 
letic or  polemic  feats ;  athletic ;  combative ;  hence, 
strained;  unnatural. 

As  a  scholar,  he  [Dr.  Parr]  was  brilliant,  but  he  consumed  his 
power  in  apoHis^iC  displays.  De  Quincey. 

Ag'0-nls'tlc-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  agonistic  manner. 

Ag'o-nis'tlcs  (-tiks),  n.  The  science  of  athletic  com- 
bats, or  contests  in  public  games. 

Ag'0-nlze  (Sg'6-niz),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Agonized 
(-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Agonizing  (-ni'zing).]  [F.  a^o- 
niser,  LL.  agonizare,  fr.  Gr.  ayuvi^iaSai.    See  Agony.] 

1.  To  writhe  with  agony  ;  to  suffer  violent  anguish. 

To  smart  and  agonize  at  every  pore.  Pope. 

2.  To  struggle ;  to  wrestle ;  to  strive  desperately. 
Ag'o-nlze,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  suffer  agony ;  to  subject 

to  extreme  pain ;  to  torture. 

He  agonized  his  mother  by  his  behavior.      Thackeray. 
Ag'o-ni'zJjlg-ly  (-m'zTng-lJr),  adv.    With  extreme  an- 
guish or  desperate  struggles. 

Ag'o-no-thete'  (-n6-thet'),  n.  [Gr.  aymvo9iTr[i ;  i.yu>v  -\- 
riBevai  to  set,  appoint.]  (Antiq.)  An  officer  who  pre- 
sided over  the  great  public  games  in  Greece. 

_Ag'0-nO-thet'IC  (5g'6-nS-thgt'tk),  a.  [Gr.  ayMvofleri- 
Jtds.]     Pertaining  to  the  office  of  an  agonothete. 

A^'o-nj  (Sg'o-nJ^),  n. ;  pi.  Agonies  (-niz).  [L.  agonia, 
Gr.  ayuvia,  orig.  a  contest,  fr.  aycii' :  cf.  F.  agonie.  See 
Agon.]    1.  Violent  contest  or  striving. 

Tho  world  ia  convulsed  by  the  agonies  of  great  nations. 

Macaulay. 


2.  Pain  so  extreme  as  to  cause  writhing  or  contortions 
of  the  body,  similar  to  those  made  in  the  athletic  con- 
tests in  Greece ;  and  hence,  extreme  pain  of  mind  or 
body ;  anguish  ;  paroxysm  of  grief  ;  specifically,  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  m  the  garden  of  Getlisemane. 

Being  in  an  agony  he  prayed  more  earnestly.     Luke  xx\\.  44. 

3.  Paroxysm  of  joy ;  keen  emotion. 

With  cries  and  agonies  of  wild  delight.  Pope. 

4.  The  last  struggle  of  life  ;  death  struggle. 

Syn.  — Anguish  ;  torment ;  throe;  distress;  pangs; 
suffering.  —Agony,  Anguish,  Pang.  These  words  agree 
in  expressing  extreme  pain  of  body  or  mind.  Afioiii/  de- 
notes acute  and  iJermanei.t  pain,  usually  of  the  whole 
system,  and  often  producing  contortions.  Atiauisli  de- 
notes severe  pressure,  and,  considered  as  bodily  suffer- 
ing, is  more  commonly  local  (as  the  amjuish  of  a  wound), 
thus  dittering  from  uyoiry.  A  paiiij  is  a  paroxysm  of  ex- 
cruciatuig  paui.  It  is  severe  and  transient.  The«'/0H(>5 
or  paiifjs  of  remorse;  the  a/ttjtiish  of  a  wounded  con- 
science. "Oh,  sharp  convulsive  pangs  of  agonising 
pride  !  "  JJri/deii. 

A-gOOd'  (a-g68d'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  good.]  In  earn- 
est;  heartily.   lObs.]  "I  made  her  weep  ayood."    Shak. 

!l  Ag'O-ra  (Sg'6-ra),  n.  [Gr.  dyopd.]  An  assembly  ; 
hence,  the  place  of  assembly,  especiaUy  the  market 
place,  in  an  ancient  Greek  city. 

II  A-gOU'a-ra  (a-goo'a-ra),  7i.  [Native  name.]  (Zoul.) 
The  crab-eating  raccoon  (Procyon  cancrivorus),  found 
in  the  tropical  parts  of  America. 

II  A-gOU'ta  (a-goo'ta),  7i.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.)  A 
small  msectivorous  mammal  {Solenodon  paradoxus),  al- 
lied to  the  moles,  found  only  in  Hayti. 

A-gOU'ti,     I    (a-gob'ti),  n.       [F.  agouti,  acouti,  Sp. 

A-gOU'ty,  )  aguii,  fr.  native  name.]  (Zoul.)  A 
rodent  of  the  genus  Da- 
syprocta,  about  the  size  of 
a  rabbit,  peculiar  to  South 
America  and  the  West  In- 
dies. The  most  common 
species  is  the  Dasyprocta 
agouti. 

A-grace'  (a-gras'),  n.  &  tr 
V.     See  Aggeace.    lObs.]  Agouti. 

A-graffe'  (a-grSf),  n.  [F.  agrafe,  formerly  agraffe, 
OF.  agrappe.    See  Aghappes.]    1.  A  hook  or  clasp. 

The  feather  of  an  ostrich,  fastened  in  her  turban  by  an 
agraffe  set  with  brilliants.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  hook,  eyelet,  or  other  device  by  which  a  piano 
wire  is  so  held  as  to  limit  the  vibration. 

A-gram'ma-tlst  (a-gr5m'ma-tTst),  n.  [Gr.  aypaniia- 
Tos  illiterate  ;  d  priv.  -f-  ypdfunara  letters,  fr.  ypa<j>eLV  to 
write.]     An  illiterate  person.     [_Obs.]  Bailey. 

II  A-graph'l-a  (a-grSf'i-a),  n.  [Gr.  d  priv.  -f  ypa.<jieLv 
to  write.]  The  absence  or  loss  of  the  power  of  express- 
ing ideas  by  written  signs.     It  is  one  form  of  aphasia. 

A-graph'lC  (-ik),  a.     Characterized  by  agraphia. 

A-giappes'  (^graps'),  n. pi.  [GF.  agrappe,  F.  agrafe; 
a  -\-  grappe  (see  Gbape)  fr.  OHG.  krapfo  hook.]^  Hooks 
and  eyes  for  armor,  etc.  Fairholt. 

A-gra'rI-an  (a-gra'rT-an),  a.  [L.  agrarius,  fr.  ager 
field.]  1.  Pertaining  to  fields,  or  lands,  or  their  tenure ; 
esp.,  relating  to  an  equal  or  equitable  division  of  lands  ; 
as,  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome,  which  distributed  the 
conquered  and  other  public  lands  among  the  citizens. 

His  Grace's  landed  possessions  are  irresistibly  inviting  to  an 
agrariayi  experiment.  Burke. 

2.  (Bot  A  WUd ;  —  said  of  plants  growing  in  the  fields. 

A-gra'rl-an,  n.  1.  One  in  favor  of  an  equal  division 
of  landed  property. 

2.  An  agrarian  law.     [i?.] 

An  eq.ual  agrarian  is  a  perpetual  law.    Harrington. 

A-gra'rl-an-lsni  (-iz'm),  n.  An  equal  or  equitable  di- 
vision of  landed  property  ;  the  principles  or  acts  of  those 
who  favor  a  redistribution  of  land. 

A-gra'ri-an-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  distribute  according  to, 
or  to  imbue  with,  the  principles^  of  agrarianism. 

A-gre'    1  (a-gre'),  adv.     [F.  a  gre.     See  Agkee.]     In 

A-gree' (     good  part ;  kindly.     [_Obs.]        Rom.ofS,. 

A-gree'  (a^gre'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ageeed  (a^gred') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Agreeing.]  [P.  agreer  to  accept  or  re- 
ceive kindly,  fr.  a  gre  ;  a  (L.  ad)  -\-  gre  good  wiU,  con- 
sent, liking,  fr.  L.  grnius  pleasing,  agreeable.  See 
Geateful.]  1.  To  harmonize  in  opinion,  statement,  or 
action ;  to  be  in  unison  or  concord ;  to  be  or  become 
united  or  consistent ;  to  concur ;  as,  all  parties  agree  in 
the  expediency  of  the  law. 

If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree.  Shak. 

Their  witness  agreed  not  together.     Mark  xiv.  56. 

The  more  you  agree  together,  the  less  hurt  can  your  enemies 
do  you.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  To  yield  assent ;  to  accede ;  —  followed  by  to  ;  as, 
to  agree  to  an  offer,  or  to  an  opinion. 

3.  To  make  a  stipulation  by  way  of  settling  differences 
or  determining  a  price ;  to  exchange  promises ;  to  come 
to  terms  or  to  a  common  resolve  ;  to  promise. 

Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly.      Matt.  v.  25. 
Didst  not  thou  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  ?  2{att.  xx.  IS. 

4.  To  be  conformable  ;  to  resemble  ;  to  coincide  ;  to 
correspond  ;  as,  the  picture  does  not  agree  with  the  orig- 
inal ;  the  two  scales  agree  exactly. 

5.  To  suit  or  be  adapted  in  its  effects ;  to  do  well ;  as, 
the  same  food  does  not  agree  with  every  constitution. 

6.  (Gram.)  To  correspond  in  gender,  number,  case, 
or  person. 

|J^°'  The  auxiliary  forms  of  to  be  are  often  employed 
with  the  participle  agreed.  "The  jury  tcere  agreed." 
Macaulay.  "  Can  two  walk  together,  except  they  be 
agreed  f"  Amos  iii.  3.  Tlie  prmcipal  intransitive  uses 
were  probably  derived  from  the  transitive  verb  used  re- 
flexively.  "  I  aryree  me  well  to  your  desire. "  Ld.  Berners. 

Syn.  —  To  assent;  concijr;  consent;  acquiesce;  ac- 
cede ;  engage  ;  promise ;  stipulate ;  contract ;  bargain ; 
correspond ;  harmonize ;  fit ;  tally ;  coincide ;  comport. 


A-gree'  (A-gre'),  v.  t.  1.  To  make  harmonious ;  to  rec- 
oncile or  make  friends.     \_Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  admit,  or  come  to  one  mind  concernmg  ;  to  set- 
tle ;  to  arrange  ;  as,  to  agree  the  fact ;  to  agree  differ- 
ences.    lObs.  or  Archaic] 

A-gree'a-bU'I-ty  (a-gre'a-btl'T-t^),  n.  [OF.  agrea- 
blele.]     1.  Easiness  of  disposition.     [Obs.]         Chaucer. 

2.  The  quality  of  being,  or  making  one's  self,  agree- 
able; agreeableness.  Thackeray. 

A-gree'a-ble  (4-gre'a-b'l),  a.  IF.  agrSable.]  1.  Pleas- 
ing, either  to  the  mind  or  senses  ;  pleasant ;  grateful;  as, 
agreeable  manners  or  remarks ;  an  agreeable  person ;  fruit 
agreeable  to  the  taste. 

A  train  of  agreeable  reveries.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Willing;  ready  to  agree  or  consent.     l_Colloq.] 
These  Frenchmen  give  unto  the  said  captain  of  Calais  a  great 

sum  of  money,  so  that  he  will  be  but  content  and  agreeable  that 
they  may  enter  into  the  said  town.  Latimer. 

3.  Agreeing  or  suitable ;  conformable ;  correspondent ; 
concordant ;  adapted ; — followed  by  to,  rarely  by  with. 

That  which  ia  agreeahle  to  the  nature  of  one  thing,  is  many 
times  contrary  to  the  nature  of  another.  L  Estrange. 

4.  In  pursuance,  conformity,  or  accordance;  —  in  this 
sense  used  adverbially  for  agreeably  ;  as,  agreeable  to  the 
order  of  the  day,  the  House  took  up  the  report. 

Syn.  —  Pleasing;  pleasant;  welcome;  charming;  ac- 
ceptable ;  amiable.    See  Pleasant. 

A-gree'a-'ble-ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  agree- 
able or  pleasing ;  that  quality  which  gives  satisfaction  or 
moderate  pleasure  to  the  mind  or  senses. 

That  author  .  ,  .  has  an  agreeableness  that  charms  us.    Pope. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  agreeable  or  suitable ;  suitable- 
ness or  conformity ;  consistency. 

The  agreeableness  of  vu-tuous  actions  to  human  nature.  Pearce. 

3.  Resemblance;  concordance;  harmony; — with io or 
between.    [_Obs.] 

The  agreeableness  between  manandtheotherpartsof  the  uni- 
verse. Grew. 

A-grea'a-Wy,  adv.  1.  In  an  agreeable  manner ;  in  a 
manner  to  give  pleasure;  pleasingly.  ^^ Agreeably  en- 
tertained." Goldsmith. 

2.  In  accordance;  suitably;  consistently;  conforma- 
bly ;  —  followed  by  to  and  rarely  by  with.  See  Agree- 
able, 4. 

The  effect  of  which  is,  that  marriages  grow  less  frequent, 
agreeably  to  the  maxim  above  laid  down.  Paley. 

3.  Alike ;  similarly.     lObs.] 

Both  clad  in  shepherds*  weeds  agreeably.      Spenser. 

A-gree'lng-ly,  adv.  In  an  agreeing  manner  (to) ;  cor- 
respondingly;  agreeably.     [Obs.] 

A-gree'ment  (-ment),  n.   [Cf.  F.  agriment.']  1.  State 
of  agreeing;   harmony  of  opinion,  statement,  action,  or 
character ;  concurrence ;  concord ;  conformity ;  as,  a  good 
agreement  subsists  among  the  members  of  the  council. 
What  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with  idols  ? 

2  Cor.  vi.  16. 
Expansion  and  duration  have  this  further  agreement.  Locke. 

2.  (Gram.)  Concord  or  correspondence  of  one  word 
with  another  in  gender,  number,  case,  or  person. 

3.  (Law)  (a)  A  concurrence  in  an  engagement  that 
something  shall  be  done  or  omitted ;  an  exchange  of 
promises ;  mutual  understanding,  arrangement,  or  stipu- 
lation; a  contract,  (b)  The  language,  oral  or  written, 
embodying  reciprocal  promises.      Abbott.    Brande  &:  0. 

Syn. — Bargain;  contract;  compact;  stipulation. 

A-gre'er  (a^gre'er),  n.     One  who  agrees. 

A-gres'tiC  (a-grSs'tik),  a.  [I.,  agrestis,  fr.  ager  field.] 
Pertaining  to  fields  or  the  country,  in  opposition  to  the 
city;  rural;  rustic;  unpolished;  uncouth.  '■'■Agrestic 
behavior."  Gregory. 

A-gres'tlC-al  (-tt-kal),  a.    Agrestic.     \_Obs.] 

A-gric'o-la'tion  (a-grik'o-la'shun),  n.  [L.  agricola- 
tio.]    Agriculture.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

A-gllc'O-llst  (a-grik'o-list),  n.  A  cultivator  of  the 
soil ;  an  agriculturist.     [06*.]  Dodsley. 

Ag'ri-cul'tor  (Sg'rI-kul'tSr),  n.  [L.,  fr.  ager  field  -j- 
cultor  cultivator.]    An  agriculturist ;  a  farmer,     [i?.] 

Ag'rl-cul'tur-al  (Sg'rl-kiU'tiir-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture ;  connected  with,  or  engaged  in,  till- 
age; as,  the  agricultural  class ;  af/netrfiwraZ  implements, 
wages,  etc.  —  Ag'ri-cul'tur-al-ly,  adv. 

Agricultural  ant  (.Zool.),  a  species  of  ant  which  gathers 
and  stores  seeds  of  grasses,  for  food.  The  remarkable 
species  (Myrmica  barbaia)  found  in  Texas  clears  circu- 
lar areas  and  carefully  cultivates  its  favorite  grain, 
known  as  ant  rice. 

Ag'ri-cul'tur-al-ist,  n.  An  agriculturist  (which  is 
the  preferred  f ormV 

Ag'rl-cul'ture  (ag'rl-kiil'tur ;  135),  n.  [L.  agrieul- 
tura;  ager  &e\i3i ■{- cidlura  cultivation:  cf.  F.  agriculture. 
See  Acre  and  Culture.]  The  art  or  science  of  culti- 
vating the  ground,  including  the  harvesting  of  crops,  and 
the  rearing  and  management  of  live  stock ;  tUlage ;  hus- 
bandry; farming. 

Ag'ri-cul'tur-ism  (-tiir-tz'm),  n.    Agriculture.     [It.] 

Ag'ri-cul'tur-lst,  n.  One  engaged  or  skilled  in  agri- 
culture ;  a  husbandman. 

The  farmer  is  always  a  practitioner,  the  agriculturist  may  be 
a  mere  theorist.  Crabb. 

A-grlef  (a-gref'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  grief.]  In  gi-ief  ; 
amiss.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Ag'ri-mo-ny  (Sg'rT-mo-nj?),  n.  [OE.  agremoyne,OF. 
aigremoine,  L.  agrimonia  for  argemmiia,  fr.  Gr.  dpye- 
(ucin).]  (Bot.)  (a)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Rose  family. 
(6)  The  name  is  also  given  to  various  other  plants ;  as, 
hemp  agrimony  (Eupatorium  cannabi7ium);  water  agri- 
mony (Bidens). 
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.^  The  Aarimonia  etcpatoria,  or  common  agrimony, 
a  perennial  herb  with  a  spike  of  yellow  flowers,  was  once 
esteemed  as  a  medical  remedy,  but  is  now  seldom  used. 
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A-g:rln'  (4-grin'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  grinJ  In  the 
act  of  grinning.     "  His  visage  aU  agrin. "  Tennyson, 

Ag'rl-ol'o-gist  (Sg'rl-ol'J-jist),  n.  One  versed  or  en- 
gaged in  agriology. 

Ag'ri-Ol'O-gy  (5g'ri-Sl'6-J3^),  n.  [Gr.  aypio;  wild,  sav- 
age 4-  -logy.^  Description  or  comparative  study  of  the 
customs  of  savage  or  uncivilized  tribes. 

A-g[rise'  (a-griz'),  V.  i.  [AS.  agr'isan  to  dread ;  a-  (of. 
Goth.  MS-,  Ger.  «)■-,  orig.  meaning  out)  -j-  grlsan,  for  gry- 
san  (only  in  comp. ),  akin  to  OHG.  gruison,  G.  grausen,  to 
shudder.  See  Gbisly.]  To  shudder  with  terror;  to 
tremble  with  fear.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

A-grise',  v.  t.  1.  To  shudder  at ;  to  abhor  ;  to  dread ; 
to  loathe.     \_Obs.']  Wyclif. 

2.  To  terrify;  to  affright.     [06s.] 

His  manly  face  that  did  his  foes  agrise.        Speii3er. 

llA'g^om  (a'grtim),  n.     [Native  name.]     {Med.)    A 

disease  occurring  in  Bengal  and  other  parts  of  the  East 

Indies,  in  which  tlie  tongue  chaps  and  cleaves. 

Ag'ro-nom'ic  (ag'ro-nom'Ilt),  1  a.      [Of.    F.    agrono- 

Ag'ro-nom'lc-al  (-nom'i-kal),  J     mique.']  Pertaining 

to  agronomy,  or  the  management  of  farms. 

Ag'ro-nom'ics  (-iks),  n.  The  science  of  the  distribu- 
tion and  management  of  land. 

A-gron'0-niist  (a-gron'o-mtst),  n.  One  versed  in 
agronomy ;  a  student  of  agronomy. 

A-gron'O-my  (-mj),  n.  [Gr.  i-ypoKo^tO!  rural ;  as  a 
noun,  an  overseer  of  the  public  lands ;  iypds  field  -\-  vofioi 
usage,  veixeLv  to  deal  out,  manage:  cf.  F.  agronomie.^ 
The  management  of  land ;  rural  economy  ;  agriculture. 

A-grope'  (a-grop'),  odv.  &  a.    [Pref.  a-  -\-  grope.']    In 

the  act  of  groping.  Mrs.  Brown  ing. 

II  A-gros'tis  (a-grSs'tis),  n.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  aypcoo-Tis. ] 

A  genus  of  grasses,  including  species  called  iu  common 

language  hent  grass.     Some  of  them,  as  redtop  {Agroslis 

vulgaris),  are  valuable  pasture  grasses. 

A-gros'to-grapMc  (a-grSs'to-graf'Ik),  1  a.     [Cf.    F. 

A-gros'to-graph'io-al  (-to-gr3f'T-kal),  )     agrostogra- 

phigue.]    Pertaluuig  to  agrostography. 

Ag'ros-tOg'ra-phy  (ag'rSs-tog'ra-f^),  n.  [Gr.  aypuorts 
-|-  -graphy.]    A  description  of  the  grasses. 
A-gros'tO-log'lc  (a-gr5s'to-loj'ik),  )  a.    Pertaining  to 
A-gros'to-log'ic-al  (-to-16j'i-kal),  )     agrostology. 
Ag'ros-tOl'O-gist  (Sg'rSs-tol'o-jIst),  n.    One  skilled  in 
agrostology. 

Ag'ros-tol'0-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Gr.  aypucms  +  -logy.] 
That  part  of  botany  which  treats  of  tlje  grasses. 

A-ground'  (a-ground'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  -{-  ground.] 
On  the  ground ;  stranded ; — a  nautical  term  applied  to  a 
ship  when  its  bottom  lodges  on  tlie  ground.  Toiten. 

A-group'meilt  (a-groop'ment),  n.     See  Aogeoupment. 
Ag'ryp-not'io  (ag'rii>n5t'ik),  n.    [Gr.  aypuiri/os  sleep- 
less ;  aypelv  to  chase,  search  for  -)-  tin-i/os  sleep :  cf.  F. 
agrypnolique.]    Anything  which  prevents  sleep,  or  pro- 
duces wakefulness,  as  strong  tea  or  coffee. 

II  A'guar-di-en'te  (a'gwar-de-Su'ta),  n.   [Sp.,  contr.  of 

agua  ardiente  burning  water  (L.  aqua  water  -j-  ardens 

burning).]    1.  An  inferior  brandy  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

2.  A  strong  alcoholic  drink,  especially  pulque.    IMex- 

ico  and  Spanish  America] 

A'gue  (a'gfi),  n.  [OE.  affM,  ague,  OF.  agu,  F.  aigu, 
Aharp,  OF.  fem.  ague,  LL.  (febris)  acuta,  a  sharp,  acute 
fever,  fr.  L.  acutus  sharp.  See  Aoute.]  1.  An  acute 
fever.     [Ofis.l     "  Brenning  ajjj&j. "        .     I^.  Plowman. 

2.  (Med.)  An  intermittent  fever,  attended  by  alter- 
nate cold  and  hot  fits. 

3.  The  cold  fit  or  rigor  of  the  intermittent  fever ;  as, 
fever  and  ague. 

4.  A  chill,  or  state  of  shaking,  as  with  cold.    Dryden. 

Ague  cake,  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen  produced  by 
ague.  — Ague  drop,  a  solution  of  the  arsenite  of  potassa 
used  for  ague.  —  Ague  fit,  a  fit  of  the  ague.  Shai:  —  Ague 
spell,  a  spell  or  charm  against  ague.  Oay.  —  Ague  tree, 
the  sassafras,  —  sometimes  so  called  from  the  use  of  its 
root  formerly,  in  cases  of  ague.    [Obs.] 

A'gue,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  AouED  (a'giJd).]  To  strike 
with  an  ague,  or  with  a  cold  fit.  Heywood. 

A-gullt'  (a-gtlf),  v.  t.  To  be  guilty  of ;  to  offend ;  to 
sin  against ;  to  wrong.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

A-gulse'  (4-giz'),  n.    Dress.     \_Obs.]       Dr.  H.  3fore. 

A-gulse',  V.  t.  [Pref  a-  +  guise.]  To  dress ;  to  at- 
tire ;  to  adorn.     [Obs.] 

Above  all  knights  ye  goodly  seem  aguised.     Spenser. 

A'gn-lsh  (a'gii-Ish),  a.  1.  Having  the  qualities  of  an 
ague ;  somewhat  cold  or  shivering ;  chilly  ;  shaky. 

Her  aguish  love  now  glows  and  burns.      OranvUle, 

2.  Productive  of,  or  affected  by,  ague  ;  as,  the  aguish 
districts  of  England.  T.  Arnold. 

—  A'gu-ish-ly ,  adv .  —  A'gu-lsh-ness,  n. 

A-gUSh'  (a^gush'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  -j-  gush.]  In  a 
gushing  state.  Hawthorne. 

Ag'y-nous  (Sjl-nas),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -|- ywrj  woman.] 
(£ot.)  Without  female  organs ;  male. 

Ah  (a),  interj.  [OE.  a :  cf.  OF.  a,  F.  ah,  L.  ah,  Gr.  a, 
Sk.  a,  Icel.  »,  OHG.  a,  Lith.  a,  d&.]  An  exclamation,  ex- 
pressive of  surprise,  pity,  complaint,  entreaty,  contempt, 
threatening,  delight,  triumph,  etc.,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  utterance. 

A-ha'  (ft-ha'),  interj.  [Ah,  interj.  +  ha.]  An  ex- 
clamation expressing,  by  dSfferent  intonations,  triumph, 
mixed  with  derision  or  irony,  or  simple  surprise. 

A-ba',  n.    A  sunk  fence.     See  Ha-ha.  Mason. 

A-head'  (4-h5d'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  head.]  1.  In  or 
to  ihe  front ;  in  advance  ;  onward. 

The  island  bore  but  a  little  ahead  of  ns.      Fielding. 

2.  Headlong ;  without  restraint.    [Obs.]    L'Estrange. 

To  go  ahead,    (a)  To  go  in  advance,    (b)  Togo  on  or  on- 
ward,   (c)  To  push  on  in  an  enterprise.     [Collog.]—To 
fet  ahead  of.    (a)  To  get  in  advance  of.    (6)  To  surpass ; 
0  get  the  better  of.    [Colloq.] 

A-heap'  {4/-hep'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  heap.]  In  a  heap  ; 
bttddled  together.  Hood. 


A-helght'  (4-hif ),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  height.]  Aloft ; 
on  high.     lObs.]     "  Look  up  aheight."  Shak. 

A-hem'  (a-hSm'),  interj.  An  exclamation  to  call  one's 
attention ;  hem. 

A-hey'  (a-ha'),  interj.    Hey ;  ho. 

A-hlgh'  (a-lii'),  adv.     On  high.     \_Obs.]  Shak. 

A-hold'  (a-hold'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  hold.]  Near  the 
wind  ;  as,  to  lay  a  ship  ahold.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

A-horse1)ack  (a^hSrs'bak),  adv.     On  horseback. 

Two  suspicious  fellows  ahorseback.  Smollet. 

A-hoy'{iAioi'),interj.  [OE.  a,  interj. -|- Aoy.]  (Naut.) 
A  term  used  in  hailing';  as,  "  Ship  ahoy." 

II  Ah'rl-man  (a'ri-man),  n.  [Per.]  The  Evil  Princi- 
ple or  Being  of  the  ancient  Persians ;  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness as  opposer  to  Ormuzd,  the  King  of  Light. 

II  A'hu  (a'hoo),  n.  [Native  name.]  \Zodl.)  The 
Asiatic  gazelle. 

A-huU'  (a-hiil'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -f-  hull.]  (Naut.) 
With  the  sails  furled,  and  the  hehn  lashed  alee ;  —  ap- 
plied to  ships  in  a  storm.     See  Hitll,  n.  Totlen. 

A-hun'gered  (a-hSn'gerd),  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  hungered.] 
Pinched  with  hunger ;  very  hungry.  C.  Bronte. 

A'i  (al),  n. ;  pi.  Ais  (a'Tz).  [Braz.  ai,  hai,  from  the 
animal's  cry ;  cf.  F.  ai.]  (Zool.)  The  three-toed  sloth 
(Bradypus  tridaetylus)  of  South  America.     See  Sloth. 

II  Ai'blins,  A'bllns  (a'blinz),  adv.  [See  Able.]  Per- 
haps; possibly.     [Scotch]  Burns. 

Alch's  met'al  (fks  met'al).  A  kind  of  gun  metal, 
containing  copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  but  no  tin. 

Aid  (ad),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aided  (ad'gd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Aiding.]  [F.  aider,  OF.  aidier,  fr.  L.  adjutare 
to  help,  freq.  of  adjuvare  to  help ;  ad  -\-  juvure  to 
help.  Cf.  Adjutant.]  To  support,  either  by  furnishing 
strength  or  means  in  cooperation  to  effect  a  purpose,  or 
to  prevent  or  to  remove  evil ;  to  help  ;  to  assist. 
You  speedj^  helpers  .  .  . 
Appear  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprise.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  help;  assist;  support;  sustain  ;  succor ;  re- 
lieve ;  befriend ;  cooperate ;  promote.    See  Help. 

Aid,  n.  [F.  aide,  OF.  aide,  a'ie,  fr.  the  verb.  See  Aid, 
V.  t.]     1.  Help ;  succor ;  support ;  assistance  ;  relief. 

An  unconstitutional  mode  of  obtaining  aid.    Hallam. 

2.  The  person  or  thing  that  promotes  or  helps  in  some- 
thing done  ;  a  helper ;  an  assistant. 

It  is  not  good  that  man  should  'le  alone  ;  let  us  make  unto 
him  an  afrflike  unto  himself.  Tobit  viii.  6. 

3.  (Eng.  Hist.)  A  subsidy  granted  to  the  king  by  Par- 
liament ;  also,  an  exchequer  loan. 

4.  {Feudal  Law)  A  pecuniary  tribute  paid  by  a  vassal 
to  his  lord  on  special  occasions.  Blackstone. 

6.  An  aid-de-camp,  so  called  by  abbreviation ;  as,  a 
general's  aid. 

Aid  prayer  (Law),  a  proceeding  by  which  a  defendant 
beseeches  and  clamis  assistance  from  some  one  who  has 
a  further  or  more  permanent  interest  in  the  matter  in 
suit.  —  To  pray  in  aid,  to  beseech  and  claim  such  assist- 
ance. 

Ald'ance  (ad'ans),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  aidance.]  Aid.  [E,] 
Aidance  'gainst  the  enemy.  Shak. 

Ald'ant  (-ant),  a.  [Cf.  F.  aidant,  p.  pr.  of  aider  to 
help.]     Helping;  helpful;  supplying  aid.  Shak. 

Aid'-de-camp'  (ad'de-kaN'),  n. ;  pi.  Aids-de-camp 
(ad;!'-).  [F.  aide  de  camp  (literally)  camp  assistant.] 
{Mil.)  An  officer  selected  by  a  general  to  carry  orders, 
also  to  assist  or  represent  him  in  correspondence  and  in 
directing  movements. 

Ald'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  aids. 

Ald'ful  (-ful),  a.    Helpful.     [Archaic]         Bp.  Hall. 

Aidless,  a.    Helpless ;  without  aid.  Milton. 

Ald'-ma'jor  (-ma'jer),  n.  The  adjutant  of  a  regiment. 

Al'el  (i'gl),  n.    See  Ayie.    [Obs.] 

Aiglet  (agist),  n.    Same  as  Aglet. 

Al'gre(a'ger),  a.  [P.  SeeEAGEK^  Sour.  [Obs.]  Shak. 

II  M'gre-more  (a'ger-mor),  n.  [F.  Origin  unknown.] 
Charcoal  prepared  for  making  powder. 

Al'gret  (a'grgt),        1  n.    [F.,  a  sort  of  white  heron, 

Al-grette'  (a-grSf),  )  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  on  its 
head ;  a  tuft  of  feathers ;  dim.  of  the  same  word  as  her- 
on. See  Hekon,  and  cf.  Eqeet,  Egeette.]  1.  (Zool.) 
The  small  white  European  heron.    See  Egket. 

2.  A  plume  or  tuft  for  the  head  composed  of  feathers, 
or  of  gems,  etc.  Prescott. 

3.  A  tuft  like  that  of  the  egret.  (Bot.)  A  feathery 
crown  of  seed ;  egret ;  as,  the  aigrette  or  down  of  the 
dandelion  or  the  thistle. 

II  Al'gullle' (a'gwel'),  m.     [F.,  a  needle.     See  Aglet.] 

1.  A  needle-shaped  peak. 

2.  An  instrument  for  boring  holes,  used  in  blasting. 
Al'gull-lette'  (a'gwtl-lSf),  n.    [F.   See  Aglet.]   1.  A 

point  or  tag  at  the  end  of  a  fringe  or  lace ;  an  aglet. 

2.  One  of  the  ornamental  tags,  cords,  or  loops  on  some 
military  and  naval  uniforms. 

Al'gu-let  (a'gu-lSt),  n.    See  Aglet.  Spenser. 

All  (al),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ailed  (aid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Ailing.]  [OE.  eilen,  aileit,  AS.  eglan  to  trouble,  pain ; 
akin  to  Goth,  us-agljan  to  distress,  agls  troublesome,  irk- 
some, agio,  aglitha,  pain,  and  prob.  to  E.  awe.  V  3.]  To 
affect  with  pain  or  imeasiness,  either  physical  or  mental ; 
to  trouble ;  to  be  the  matter  with ;  —  used  to  express 
some  imeasiness  or  affection,  whose  cause  is  unknown ; 
as,  what  aUs  the  man  ?     I  know  not  what  ails  him. 

What  aileth  thee,  Hagar  ?  Gen.  xxi.  17. 

m^^  It  is  never  used  to  express  a  specific  disease.  We 
do  not  say,  a  fever  ails  him ;  but,  something  ails  him. 

All,  V.  i.  To  be  affected  with  pain  or  uneasiness  of 
any  sort ;  to  be  ill  or  indisposed  or  in  trouble. 

When  he  ails  ever  so  little  ...  he  is  so  peevish.  Hichardson. 

All,  n.     Indisp^ition  or  morbid  affection.  Pope. 

Al-lan'thus  (a-15n'thus),  re.     Same  as  Ailantus. 

Al-lan'tUS  (-tQs),  n.  [From  aylanio,  i.  e.,  tree  of 
heaven,  the  name  of  the  tree  in  the  Moluccas.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  beautiful  trees,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 


The  tree  is  unperfectly  dioecious,  and  the  staminate  oj 
male  plant  is  very  offensive  wlien  m  blossom. 

Al-lette'  (a-lef),  n.  [F.  ailette,  dim.  of  aile  wing,  L. 
ala.]  A  small  square  shield,  formerly  worn  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  knights,  — being  the  prototype  of  the  modern 
epaulet.  FairhoU. 

All'ment  (al'ment),  n.  Indisposition ;  morbid  affec- 
tion of  the  body  ;  —  not  apphed  ordmarily  to  acute  dis- 
eases.    "Little  aiiments.'-'  Lansdowne, 

II  Ai'lU-rold'e-a  (a'lii-roid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
oiAoupos  cat+  -Old.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of  the  Camivora, 
which  includes  the  cats,  civets,  and  hyenas._ 

Aim  (am),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aimed  (amd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Aiming.]  [OE.  amen,  aimen,  eimen,  to  guess 
at,  to  estimate,  to  aim,  OF.  esmcr,  asmer,  fr.  L.  aestimare 
to  estimate  ;  or  perh.  fr.  OF.  aesmer  ;  h  (L.  ad)  +  esmer. 
See  Estimate.]  1.  To  point  or  direct  a  missUe  weapon, 
or  a  weapon  which  propels  a  missile,  towards  an  object 
or  spot  with  the  intent  of  hitting  it ;  as,  to  aim,  at  a  fox, 
or  at  a  target. 

2.  To  direct  the  intention  or  purpose  ;  to  attempt  the 
accomplishment  of  a  purpose ;  to  try  to  gam ;  to  endeav- 
or ;  —  followed  by  at,  or  by  an  infinitive ;  as,  to  aim  at 
distinction ;  to  aim  to  do  well. 

Aim'st  thou  at  princes  ?  Pope. 

3.  To  guess  or  conjecture.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Aim,  V.  t.  To  direct  or  point,  as  a  weapon,  at  a  partic- 
ular object ;  to  direct,  as  a  missile,  an  act,  or  a  proceed- 
ing, at,  to,  or  against  an  object ;  as,  to  aim  a  musket  or  aa 
arrow,  the  fist  or  a  blow  (at  something) ;  to  aim  a  satire 
or  a  reflection  (at  some  person  or  vice). 

Aim,  re.  [Cf.  OF.  esme  estimation,  fr.  esmer.  See 
Aim,  v.  i.]  \.  The  pointing  of  a  weapon,  as  a  gun,  a  dart, 
or  an  arrow,  in  the  line  of  direction  with  the  object  in- 
tended to  be  struck ;  the  line  of  fire ;  the  direction  of 
anything,  as  a  spear,  a  blow,  a  discourse,  a  remark,  to- 
wards a  particular  point  or  object,  with  a  view  to  strike 
or  affect  it. 

Each  at  the  head  leveled  his  deadly  aim.        Milton. 

2.  The  point  intended  to  be  hit,  or  object  intended  to 
be  attained  or  affected. 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot.  Shak 

3.  Intention  ;  purpose ;  design  ;  scheme. 

How  oft  ambitious  aims  are  crossed  !  Topi, 

4.  Conjecture ;  guess.     [Obs.] 

What  you  would  work  nie  to,  I  have  some  aim.     Shah. 

To  cty  a,im(Archer7j),  to  encourage,    [Obs.]  Shak. 

Syn.  — End;  object;  scope;  drift;  design;  purpose; 
intention ;  scheme ;  tendency ;  aspiration. 

Aim'er  (am'er),  re.     One  who  aims,  directs,  or  points. 

Aimless,  a.  Without  aim  or  purpose  ;  as,  an  aimless 
life.  —  Aim'less-ly,  adv.  — Alm'less-ness,  re. 

Ai'no  (i'no),  re.  [Said  to  be  the  native  name  for  man.] 
One  of  a  peculiar  race  inhabiting  Tesso,  the  Kooril  Is- 
lands etc.,  in  the  nortliem  part  of  the  empire  of  Japan, 
by  some  supposed  to  have  been  the  progenitors  of  the  Jap- 
anese.   The  Ainos  are  stout  and  short,  with  hairy  bodies. 

Ain't  (ant).  A  contraction  for  are  not  and  am  not ;  also 
used  for  is  not.    [Colloq.  or  illiterate  speech]     See  An't. 

Air  (Sr),  re.  [OE.  air,  eir,  F.  air,  L.  aer,  fr.  Gr.  arjp, 
air,  mist,  for  of  Tjp,  fr.  root  a/r  to  blow,  breathe,  probably 
akin  to  E.  wind.  In  sense  10  the  French  has  taken  a 
meaning  fr.  It.  aria  atmosphere,  air,  fr.  the  same  Latin 
word;  and  in  senses  11,  12,  13  the  French  meaning  is 
either  fr.  It.  aria,  or  due  to  confusion  with  F.  aire,  in 
an  older  sense  of  origin,  descent.  Cf .  Aery,  Deeonaib, 
Malaria,  Wind.]  1.  The  fluid  which  we  breathe,  and 
which  surrounds  the  earth ;  the  atmosphere.  It  is  invis- 
ible, inodorous,  insipid,  transparent,  compressible,  elas- 
tic, and  ponderable. 

tS^  By  the  ancient  philosophers,  air  was  regarded  as 
auelement ;  but  modern  science  has  shown  that  it  is  es- 
sentially a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  a  small 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  average  proportions  being, 
by  volume:  oxygen,  20.96  per  cent. ;  nitrogen,  79.00  per 
cent. ;  carbon  dioxide,  0.04  per  cent.  These  proportions 
are  subject  to  a  very  slight  variability.  Air  also  always 
contains  some  vapor  of  water. 

2.  Symbolically :  Something  unsubstantial,  light,  or 
volatile.     "  Charm  ache  with  at>."  Shak. 

He  was  still  all  air  and  fire.  Macaulai/,  [Air  and  Jire  being 
the  finer  and  quicker  elements  as  opposed  to  earth  and  water.) 

3.  A  particular  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  respects 
heat,  cold,  moisture,  etc.,  or  as  affecting  the  sensations; 
as,  a  smoky  air,  a  damp  air,  the  morning  air,  etc. 

4.  Any  aeriform  body ;  a  gas ;  as,  oxygen  was  for- 
merly called  vital  air.     [Obs.] 

6.  Air  in  motion  ;  a  light  breeze  ;  a  gentle  wind. 

Let  vernal  airs  through  trembling  osiers  play.     Fopf:, 

6.  Odoriferous  or  contaminated  air.  Bacon. 

7.  That  which  surrounds  and  influences. 

The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty.     WcyrdswurtK. 

8.  Utterance  abroad  ;  publicity ;  vent.'~^ 

You  gave  it  air  before  me.  J[>rydeR. 

9.  Intelligence ;  information.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

10.  (Mus, )  (a)  A  musical  idea,  or  motive,  rhythmic- 
ally developed  in  consecutive  single  tones,  so  as  to  form  a 
symmetrical  and  balanced  whole,  which  may  be  sung  by 
a  single  voice  to  the  stanzas  of  a  hymn  or  song,  or  even 
to  plain  prose,  or  played  upon  an  instrument ;  a  melody ; 
a  tune  ;  an  aria,  (b)  In  harmonized  chorals,  psalmody, 
part  songs,  etc.,  the  part  which  bears  the  time  or  melody 
—  in  modern  harmony  usually  the  upper  part  —  is  some- 
times called  the  air. 

H.  The  peculiar  look,  appearance,  and  bearing  of  a 
person ;  mien ;  demeanor ;  as,  the  air  of  a  youth ;  a  heavy 
air ;  a  lofty  air.     "  His  very  air."  Shak. 

12.  Peculiar  appearance ;  apparent  character ;  sem- 
blance ;  manner  ;  style. 

It  was  communicated  with  the  air  of  a  secret.      Pope. 

13.  pi.   An  artificial  or  affected  manner ;  show  oJ 


31e,  senate,   c^re,    9.m,    arm,    ask,   final,   ^11;     eve,    event.,    £nd,    fern,   recent;     Ice,    idea,    ill;     old,    6bey,    5rb,    tidi; 
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pride  or  vanity  ;  haughtiness  ;  as,  it  is  said  of  a  person, 
he  puts  on  airs.  Thackeray. 

14.  (Paint.)  [a)  The  representation  or  reproduction 
of  the  effect  of  tlie  atmospheric  medium  through  wliich 
every  object  m  nature  is  viewed.  New  Am.  Cyc.  (\i) 
Carriage  ;  attitude  ;  action  ;  movement ;  as,  the  liead 
of  that  portrait  has  a  good  air.  FairhoU. 

15.  (Man.)  The  artificial  motion  or  carriage  of  a 
horse. 

J^""  Air  is  much  used  adjectively  or  as  the  first  part  of 
a  compoimd  term.  In  most  cases  it  miglit  be  written  ui- 
differently,  as  a  separate  hmlting-  word,  or  as  the  first  ele- 
ment of  the  compound  term,  with  or  witliout  tlie  hyphen ; 
as,  n/r  bladder,  ir/r-bladder,  or  uiV-bladder;  air  cell,  uir- 
cell,  or  ai/ceU  ;  air  pump,  »i;'-pump,  or  u/rpump. 

Air  balloon.  See  Balloon.  —  Air  bath.  («)  An  appara- 
tus for  tlie  application  of  air  to  the  body,  (b)  An  arrange- 
ment for  drying  substances  in  air  of  any  desired  tempera- 
ture.—Air  castle.    See  Ca.-itle  in  the  air,  mider  Castle. 

—  Air  compresaor,  a  machine  for  compressmg  air  to  be  used 
as  a  motive  power.  —  Air  crosBing,  a  passage  for  air  in  a 
mine.  —  Air  cushion,  an  air-tight  cushion  which  can  be  in- 
flated ;  also,  a  device  for  arresting  motion  without  shock 
by  confined  air.  —  Air  fountain,  a  contrivance  for  produ- 
cing a  jet  of  water  by  the  force  of  compressed  air.  —Air 
furnace,  a  furnace  which  depends  on  a  natural  draft  and 
not  on  blast.  —  Air  line,  a  straight  line  ;  a  bee  line.  Hence 
Alr-llne,  adj.;  as,  air-line  road.  —Air  lock  {Hijdr.  Enqin.), 
an  intermediate  chamber  between  the  outer  air  and  the 
compressed-air  chamber  of  a  pneumatic  caisson.   Knight. 

—  Afr  port  (iVrti'.),  a  scuttle  or  porthole  in  a  ship  to  admit 
air.  — Air  spring,  a  spring  in  which  the  elasticity  of  air  is 
utilized. —Air  thermometer,  a  form  of  thermometer  in 
wliich  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  air  is  made  to 
measure  changes  of  temperature.  —  Air  threads,  gossa- 
mer. —  Air  trap,  a  contrivance  for  sl\uttmg  oft'  foul  air  or 
gas  from  drains,  sewers,  etc. ;  a  stench  trap.  —  Air  trunk, 
a  pipe  or  shaft  for  conducting  foul  or  heated  air  from  a 
room.  —  Air  valve,  a  valve  to  regulate  the  admission  or 
egress  of  air ;  esp.  a  valve  which  opens  mwardly  in  a  steam 
boiler  and  allows  air  to  enter.  —  Air  way,  a  passage  for  a 
current  of  air;  as,  the  air  irau  of  an  air  pump  ;  an  air 
way  in  a  mine.  — In  the  air.  {a)  Prevalent  without  trace- 
able origin  or  authority,  as  rumors.  (6)  Not  in  a  fixed 
or  stable  position :  unsettled,  (c)  {Mil.)  Unsupported  and 
liable  to  be  tiumed  or  taken  in  flank  ;  as,  the  army  had  its 
wing  in  the  a  ir.  —  To  take  air,  to  be  divulged  ;  to  be  made 
public.  —  To  take  the  air,  to  go  abroad ;  to  walk  or  ride  out. 

Air  (&),«>.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  AiEED(3;rd)  ;p.pr.&vb.n. 
Airing.]  [See  Am,  «.,  and  cf.  Aerate.]  1.  To  expose 
to  the  air  for  the  purpose  of  cooling,  refreshing,  or  puri- 
fying ;  to  ventilate  ;  as,  to  air  a  room. 

It  were  good  wisdom  . . .  that  the  jail  were  aired.      Bacon. 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself.         Sliak. 

2.  To  expose  for  the  sake  of  public  notice  ;  to  display 
ostentatiously  ;  as,  to  air  one's  opinion. 

Airing  a  snowy  hand  and  signet  gem.         Tennyson. 

3.  To  expose  to  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling 
dampness,  or  of  warming  ;  as,  to  air  linen ;  to  air  liquors. 

Mx'  bed'  (bed').  A  sack  or  mattress  inflated  with  air, 
and  used  as  a  bed. 

Air'  blad'der  (blad'der).  1.  (Anat.)  An  air  sac,  some- 
times double  or  variously  lobed,  in  the  visceral  cavity  of 
many  fishes.  It  originates  in  the  same  way  as  the  lungs 
of  air-breatlung  vertebrates,  and  in  the  adult  may  retain 
a  tubular  connection  with  the  pharynx  or  esophagus. 

2.  A  sac  or  bladder  full  of  air  in  an  animal  or  plant ; 
also  an  air  hole  in  a  casting. 

Air'  brake'  (brak').  (Maeh.)  A  railway  brake  oper- 
ated by  condensed  air.  Knight. 

Alr'-buUt'  (-bilf),  a.  Erected  in  the  air ;  having  no 
solid  fovmdation  ;  chimerical ;  as,  an  air-built  castle. 

Air'  cell'  (sa').  1.  (Bol.)  A  cavity  in  the  cellular  tis- 
sue of  plants,  containing  air  only. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  receptacle  of  air  in  various  parts  of  the 
system ;  as,  a  cell  or  minute  cavity  in  the  walls  of  the 
air  tubes  of  the  lungs  ;  the  air  sac  of  birds ;  a  dilatation 
of  the  air  vessels  in  insects. 

Air'  cham'ber  (cham'ber).  1.  A  chamber  or  cavity 
filled  with  air,  in  an  animal  or  plant. 

2.  A  cavity  containing  air  to  act  as  a 
spring   for    equalizing 
the  flow  of  a  liquid  in  a 
pump  or  other  hydrau- 
lic machine. 

Air'  cock'  (kok').  A 
faucet  to  allow  escape 
of  air. 

Air'-drawn' 

(-dran'),  a.     Drawn  in 
air;  imaginary. 

This  is  the  air-drawn 
dagger.  Shak. 

Air' drill' (dril').  A 
drill  driven  by  the  elastic  pressure  of  condensed  air ;  a 
pneumatic  drill.  Knight. 

Air'  en'glne  (Sn'jin).  An  engine  driven  by  heated  or 
by  compressed  air.  Knight. 

Alr'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  exposes  to  the  air. 

2.  A  frame  on  which  clothes  are  aired  or  dried. 

Air'  gas'  (gas').     See  under  Gas. 

Air'  gun'  (gun').  A  kind  of  gun  in  which  the  elastic 
force  of  condensed  air  is  used  to  discharge  the  ball.  The 
air  is  powerfully  compressed  into  a  reservoir  attached  to 
the  gun,  by  a  condensing  pump,  and  is  controlled  by  a 
valve  actuated  by  the  trigger. 

Air'  hole'  (hoi'),  l.  A  hole  to  admit  or  discharge  air ; 
specifically,  a  spot  in  the  ice  not  frozen  over. 

2.  {Founding)  A  fault  in  a  casting,  produced  by  a  bub- 
ble of  air  ;  a  blowhole. 

Alr'l-ly  (Sr'i-ly),  adv.  In  an  airy  manner  ;  lightly  ; 
gaily  ;  jauntUy  ;  flippantly. 

Alr'l-ness,  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  airy ; 
openness  or  exposure  to  the  air ;  as,  the  airiness  of  a 
country  seat. 

2.  Lightness  of  spirits  ;  gayety  ;  levity ;  as,  the  airi- 
ness of  young  persons. 


a  a  Two  forms  of  Air  Chamber,  2. 


One  form  of  Air  Pump. 

a  Cylinder  ;  h  Piston  rod  :  c  Manometer  ; 

d  Receiver  or  Beil  Glass. 


Air'ing  (Sr'Tng),  n.  1.  A  walk  or  a  ride  in  the  open 
air;  a  short  excursion  for  health's  sake. 

2.  An  exposure  to  air,  or  to  a  fire,  for  warming,  dry- 
ing, etc. ;  as,  the  airing  of  linen,  or  of  a  room. 

Air'  Jack'et  (jSk'St).  A  jacket  having  air-tight  cells, 
or  cavities  which  can  be  filled  with  air,  to  render  per- 
sons buoyant  in  swimming. 

Airless  (fir'lSs),  a.  Not  open  to  a  free  current  of  air ; 
wanting  fresh  air,  or  communication  with  the  open  air. 

Air'  level  (ISVSl).     Spirit  level.     See  Level. 

Airlike'  (-lik'),  a.     Resembling  air. 

Air'ling  (-lTng),n.  A  thoughtless,  gay  person.  [06i.] 
"Slight  0(Wm<;«."  B.  Jonson. 

Ail-om'e-ter  (Sr-6m'e-ter),  n.  \_Air  -\-  -meter.']  A 
hollow  cylinder  to  contain  air.  It  is  closed  above  and 
open  below,  and  has  its  open  end  plunged  into  water. 

Air'  pipe'  (pip')-  A  pipe  for  the  passage  of  air  ;  esp. 
a  ventilating  pipe. 

Air' plant'  (plSnf).  {Bot.)  A  plant  deriving  its  sus- 
tenance from  tlie  air  alone  ;  an  aerophyte. 

ECP"  The  "  Florida  moss  "  ( Tillandsia),  many  tropical 
orcluds,  and  most  mosses  and  lichens  are  air  plants. 
Those  which  are  lodged  upon  trees,  but  not  parasitic  on 
them,  are  epiphytes. 

Air'  poise'  (poiz').  [See  Poise.]  An  instrument  to 
measure  the  weight  of  air. 

Air'  pump'  (pilmp').  1.  {Physics) 
A  kind  of  pump  for  exhausting  air  from 
a  vessel  or  closed  space ;  also,  a  pump 
to  condense  air  or  force  it  into  a  closed 
space. 

2.  {Steam  En- 
gines) A  pump 
used  to  exhaust 
from  a  condenser 
the  condensed 
steam,  the  water 
used  for  con- 
densing, and  any 
commingled   air. 

Air'   sac 

(s5k').       {Ajiat.) 
One  of  the  spaces 
in  different  parts 
of  the  bodies  of  birds,  which  are  filled  with  air  and  con- 
nected with  the  air  passages  of  the  lungs ;  an  air  cell. 

Air'  shaft'  (shaft').  A  passage,  usually  vertical,  for 
admitting  fresh  air  into  a  mine  or  a  tunnel. 

Air'-slacked'  (-slXkf),  c.  Slacked,  or  pulverized,  by 
exposure  to  the  air  ;  as,  air-slacked  lime. 

Air'  stove'  (stov').  A  stove  for  heating  a  current  of 
air  which  is  directed  against  its  surface  by  means  of 
pipes,  and  then  distributed  through  a  building. 

Air'-tight'  (-tit'),  a.  So  tight  as  to  be  impermeable 
to  air  ;  as,  an  air-tight  cyUnder. 

Air'-tight',  n.  A  stove  the  draft  of  which  can  be  al- 
most entirely  shut  off.     \_Colloq.  U.  5.] 

Air'  ves'sel  (ves'sa).  A  vessel,  ceU,  duct,  or  tube 
containing  or  conducting  air ;  as  the  air  vessels  of  in- 
sects, birds,  plants,  etc. ;  the  air  vessel  of  a  pump,  en- 
gine, etc.  For  the  latter,  see  Air  chamber.  The  air  ves- 
sels «f  insects  are  called  tracheae,  of  plants  spiral  vessels. 

Air'ward  (Sr'werd),  I  adv.     Toward  the  air ;  upward. 

Air'wards  (-werdz),  )      \_R.'\  Keats. 

Air'y  (Sr'y),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  air;  as,  an  airy 
substance  ;  the  airy  parts  of  bodies. 

2.  Relating  or  belonging  to  air ;  high  in  air ;  aerial : 
as,  an  airi/ flight.    "  The  airy  region. "  Milton. 

3.  Open  to  a  free  current  of  air ;  exposed  to  the  air  ; 
breezy ;  as,  an  airy  situation. 

4.  Resembling  air ;  thin  ;  unsubstantial ;  not  material ; 
airlike.     "  An  o«'?/ spirit. "  Shak. 

5.  Relating  to  the  spirit  or  soul ;  delicate  ;  graceful ; 
as,  airy  music. 

6.  Without  reality ;  having  no  solid  foundation  ; 
empty ;  trifling;, visionary.     " Airy  iaxae."  Shak. 

Empty  sound,  and  airy  notions.        Roscommon. 

7.  Light  of  heart ;  vivacious  ;  sprightly  ;  flippant ;  su- 
perficial.    "  Merry  and  airj/. "  Jer.  Taylor. 

8.  Having  an  affected  maimer ;  being  in  the  habit  of 
putting  on  airs  ;  affectedly  grand.     IColloq.'} 

9.  (Paint.)  Having  the  light  and  aerial  tints  true  to 
nature.  Elmes. 

Aisle  (il),  re.  [OF.  ele,  F.  aUe,  wing,  wing  of  a  build- 
ing, L.  ato,  contr.  fr.  axilla.']  {Arch.)  {a)  A  lateral 
division  of  a  building,  separated  from  the  middle  part, 
called  the  nave,  by  a  row  of  columns  or  piers,  which 
support  the  roof  or  an  upper  wall  containing  windows, 
called  the  clearstory  wall.  (6)  Improperly  used  also  for 
the  nave  ;  —  as  in  the  phrases,  a  church  with  three  aisles, 
the  middle  aisle,  (c)  Alsc^perhaps  from  confusion  with 
alley),  a  passage  into  which  the  pews  of  a  church  open. 

Aisled  (ild)^  a.     Furnished  with  an  aisle  or  aisles. 

Aisle'less  (il'les),  a.     Without  an  aisle. 

Ait  (at),  n.  [AS.  iggaS,  tgeoS,  perh.  dim.  of  leg,  ig, 
island.  See  Etot.]  An  islet,  or  little  isle,  in  a  river  or 
lake ;  an  eyot. 

The  ait  where  the  osiers  grew.    R.  Hodges  (1649). 
Among  green  aits  and  meadows.  Dickens. 

Ait  (at),  n.    Oat.     \_Scot.]  Burns. 

Aitch  (ach),  re.     The  letter  h  or  H. 

Altch'bone'  (ach'bon'),  re.  [For  nachebone.  For  loss 
of  n,  cf.  Adder.  See  Natch.]  The  bone  of  the  rump ; 
also,  the  cut  of  beef  surrounding  this  bone.  [Spelt  also 
edgebone.'] 

Ai'ti-ol'o-gy  (I'tl-ol'o-jy),  re.    See  .IItioloqy. 

A-Jar'  (a-jar'),  adv.  [OE.  ore  char  ajar,  on  the  turn  ; 
AS.  cerr,  cyrr,  turn,  akin  to  G.  kehren  to  turn,  and  to  D. 
akerre.  See  Char.]  Slightly  turned  or  opened ;  as,  the 
door  was  standing  ajar. 

A-]ar'  (a-jar'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  jar.']  In  a  state  of 
discord  ;  out  of  harmony  ;  as,  he  is  ajar  with  the  world. 

A-Jog'  (a-j5g'),  adv.    [Pref.  a-  -\-jog.']    On  the  jog. 


AJ'U-tage  (5j'ia-taj),  re.  [F.  ajutage,  for  ajoutage,  fr. 
ajouter  to  add,  LL.  adjuxtare,  fr.  L.  ad  -\-  juxta  near  to, 
nigh.  Cf.  Adjutage,  Adjustage,  Adjust.]  A  tube 
through  which  water  is  discharged  ;  an  efflux  tube  ;  as, 
the  ajutage  of  a  fountain. 

Ake  (ak),  re.  &  v.     l_Obs.]     See  Ache. 

A-kene' (a-ken'),  re.     {Bot.)  Same  as  Achene. 

Ak'e-ton  (Sk'e-tSn),  re.     lObs.]     See  Acton. 

A-kini'bO.(a-kim'bo),  a.  [Etymology  unknown.  Cf. 
Kimbo.]  With  a  crook  or  bend;  with  the  hand  on  tho 
hip  and  the  elbow  turned  outward.  "With  one  arm 
akimbo."  Irving. 

A-kin'  (a-kitn'),  a.  [Pref.  a-  (for  of)  -f-  kin.]  1.  Of 
the  same  kin  ;  related  by  blood ;  —  used  of  persons  ;  as, 
the  two  families  are  near  akin. 

2.  Allied  by  nature  ;  partaking  of  the  same  properties ; 
of  the  same  kind.     "  A  joy  akin  to  rapture."      Cowper. 

The  literary  character  of  the  work  is  akin  to  its  moral  char- 
acter. Jeffrey. 

^W^  This  adjective  is  used  only  after  the  noun. 

II  Ak'i-ne'si-a  (Sk'T-ne'sT-a),  re.  [Gr.  axLvria-Ca  quies- 
cence ;  a.  priv.  -|-  Kivriai';  motion.]  {Med.)  Paralysis  of 
the  motor  nerves  ;  loss  of  movement.  Foster. 

Ak'1-ne'sic  (Sk'i-ne'sik),  a.  {Med.)  Pertaining  to 
akinesia. 

A-knee'  (a^ne'),  adv.    On  the  knee.     [J?.]      Souihey. 

Ak-now'  (Sk-no').     Earlier  form  of  Acknow.     lObs.] 

To  be  aknow,  to  acknowledge  ;  to  confess.    [Obs.] 

Al  (51),  a.    All.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

A1-.  A  prefix,  (a)  [AS.  eal.]  All ;  wholly ;  completely ; 
as,  a/mighty,  atoost.  (6)  [L.  od.]  To;  at;  on;  —  in  OF. 
shortened  to  a-.  See  Ad-,  (c)  The  Arabic  definite  article 
answering  to  the  English  the  ;  as,  Alkoraxi,  the  Koran  or 
the  Book  ;  alchemy,  the  chemistry. 

Al,  conj.    Although  ;  if.     \_Obs.]    See  All,  conj. 

II  Ala  (ala),  n. ;  pi.  Alm  (ale).  [L.,  a  wing.] 
{Biol.)  A  winglike  organ,  process,  or  part. 

Al'a-ba'ma  pe'ri-od  (Sl'a-bii'ma  pe'rT-iid).  {Geol.)  A 
period  in  the  American  eocene,  the  lowest  in  the  tertiary 
age  except  the  lignitic. 

Al'a-bas'ter  (al'a-bSs'ter),  n.  [L.  alabaster,  Gr.  aKa- 
|3a<rTpos,  said  to  be  derived  fr.  Alabastron,  the  name  of 
a  town  in  Egypt,  near  which  it  was  common :  cf.  OF. 
alabasire,F.  albatre.]  1.  (Min.)  {a)  A  compact  variety 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  of  fine  texture,  and 
usually  white  and  translucent,  but  sometimes  yellow, 
red,  or  gray.  It  is  carved  into  vases,  mantel  ornaments, 
etc.  (6)  A  hard,  compact  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
somewhat  translucent,  or  of  banded  shades  of  color; 
stalagmite.  The  name  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Pliny. 
It  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  oriental  alabaster. 

2.  A  box  or  vessel  for  holding  odoriferous  ointments, 
etc.; — so  called  from  the  stone  of  which  it  was  originally 
made.  Fosbroke. 

Al'a-bas'tri-an  (Sl'a-bas'trT-an),  a.     Alabastrine. 

Al'a-bas'trine  (-trTn),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like, 
alabaster ;  as  alabastrine  limbs. 

II  Al'a-bas'trum  (-triim),  re.  /  pi.  Alabastra  (-tra). 
[NL.]     {Bot.)  A  flower  bud.  Gray. 

A-lack'  (a-iak'),  inierj.  [Prob.  from  ah  !  lack  !  OE. 
lak  loss,  failure,  misfortune.  See  Lack.]  An  exclamation 
expressive  of  sorrow.     [Archaic  or  Poet.]  Shak. 

A-lack'a-day'  (-a^da'),  interj.  [For  alack  the  day. 
Cf.  Lackadat.]     An  exclamation  expressing  sorrow. 

11^°°  Shakespeare  has  "  alack  the  day  "  and  "  alack 
theheavy  day.''    Compare  "  woe  worth  the  day." 

A-lac'ri-fy  (a-lak'ri-fi),  V.  t.  [L.  alacer,  alacris, 
lively  -|-  -fy.  ]     To  rouse  to  action  ;  to  inspirit. 

A-lac'ri-ous  (-us),  a.  [L.  alacer,  alacris.]  Brisk; 
joyously  active ;  lively. 

'T  were  well  if  we  were  a  little  more  aJacrious.  Ifammond. 

A-lac'ri-OUS-ly,  adv.     With  alacrity ;  briskly. 

A-lac'ri-OUS-nesS,  re.     Alacrity.     [Obs.]    Hammond. 

A-lac'ri-ty  (-ty),  re.  [L.  alacritas,  fr.  alacer  lively, 
eager,  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  eAav!/e«'  to  drive,  Goth,  aljan 
zeal.]  A  cheerful  readiness,  willingness,  or  prompti- 
tude ;  joyous  activity  ;  briskness  ;  sprightliness ;  as,  the 
soldiers  advanced  with  alacrity  to  meet  the  enemy. 
I  have  not  that  alaciity  of  spirit, 
Nor  cheer  of  mind  that  I  was  wont  to  have.        Shak. 

A-lad'in-ist  (a-lSd'in-Tst),  re.  [From  Aladin,  for  Ala 
Eddin,  i.  e.,  height  of  religion,  a  learned  divine  under 
Mohammed  II.  and  Bajazet  11.]  One  of  a  sect  of  free- 
thinkers among  the  Mohammedans. 

Al'a-lon'ga  (Sl'a-lun'ga),  or  Al'i-lon'ghi  (al'i-lun'gt), 
n.     (Z o'ol.)  "ii^etwrmy.     See  Albicore. 

II  A'la-mi're  (a'la-me'ra),  re.  [Compounded  of  a  la  mi 
re,  names  of  notes  in  the  musical  scale.]  The  lowest 
note  but  one  in  Guido  Aretino's  scale  of  music. 

Al'a-mo-dal'i-ty  (Sl'a-mo-dai'i-Q?),  re.  The  quality  of 
being  h  la  mode ;  conformity  to  the  mode  or  fashion  ; 
fashionableness.     [JJ.]  So^ithey. 

Al'a-mode'  (Sl'a-mod' ;  F.  ala-mod'),  adv.  &  a.  [F. 
a  la  mode  after  the  fashion.]  According  to  the  fashion 
or  prevailing  mode.    "Alamodebeei  shops."  Macaulay. 

Al'a-modC,  re.  A  thin,  glossy,  black  silk  for  hoods, 
scarfs,  etc. ;  —  often  called  simply  mode.  Buchanan. 

Al'a-mort'  (Sl'a-mSrf ;  P.  a'la-m8r'),  a.  [F.  h.  la  mort 
to  the  death.     Cf.  Amort.]     To  the  death  ;  mortally. 

A-lan'  (a-lan'),  re.  [OF.  alan,  alant;  cf.  Sp.  al'ano.] 
A  wolfhound.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

A-land'  (a-liSnd'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  land.']  On  land ; 
to  the  land;  ashore.     "Cast  o/ore;?."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Al'a-nine  (Sl'a-nTn  or  -uen),  re.  [Aldehyde  -\-  the  end- 
ing-I'ree.  The -are- is  a  euphonic  insertion.]  {Chem.)  A 
white  crystalline  base,  CgHjNOj,  derived  from  aldehyde 
ammonia. 

A-lan'tln  (MSn'tin),  re.  [G.  alant  elecampane,  the 
Inula  helenium  of 'Linn'eeus.]    {Chem.)    See  Inulin. 

Alar  (a'ler),  a.   [L.  alaris,  fr.  ala  wing :  cf .  F.  alaire.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  having,  wings. 

2.  (Bot.)  Axillary  ;  in  the  fork  or  axil.  Gray. 
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A-lann'  (a-lann'),  n.  [F.  alarme,  It.  alV  arme  to 
arms !  fr.  L.  arma,  pL,  arms.   See  Asms,  and  cf.  Alabum.] 

1.  A  summons  to  arms,  as  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Arming  to  answer  in  a  night  alarm.  Sha/c. 

2.  Any  sound  or  information  intended  to  give  notice  of 
approacliing  danger;  a  warning  sound  to  arouse  atten- 
tion ;  a  warning  of  danger. 

Sound  an  alarm  in  my  holy  mountain.       JopI  ii.  1. 

3.  A  sudden  attack ;  disturbance ;  broil.  IE.']  "Tliese 
home  alarms."  S/tak. 

Thy  palace  fill  with  insults  and  alarms.  Pope. 

4.  Sudden  surprise  witli  fear  or  terror  excited  by  ap- 
prehension of  danger;  in  the  military  use,  commonly, 
sudden  apprehension  of  being  attacked  by  surprise. 
Alarm  and  resentment  spread  throughout  the  camp.  Jfccaulap. 

5-  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  awaking  persons 
from  sleep,  or  rousing  their  attention ;  an  alarum. 

Alarm  bell,  a  bell  that  gives  notice  of  danger.  —  Alarm 
clock  or  watch,  a  clock  or  watch  which  can  be  so  set  as  to 
ring  or  strike  loudly  at  a  prearranged  hour,  to  wake  from 
sleep,  or  excite  attention. — Alarm  gauge,  a  contrivance 
attached  to  a  steam  boiler  for  sliomiig  when  the  pressure 
of  steam  is  too  high,  or  the  water  in  the  boiler  too  low. 
—  Alarm  gun,  a  gun  fired  to  give  an  alarm.  —  Alarm  post, 
a  place  to  which  troops  are  to  repair  in  case  of  an  alarm. 

Syii.  — Fright ;  affright;  terror;  trepidation ;  appre- 
hension ;  consternation  ;  dismay  ;  agitation ;  disquiet ; 
disquietude.  — Alarm,  Fright,  Terror,  Consternation. 
These  words  express  different  degrees  of  fear  at  the  ap- 

§  roach  of  danger.  Fright  is  fear  suddenly  excited,  pro- 
ucing  confusion  of  the  senses,  and  hence  it  is  unreflect- 
ing. Alarm  is  the  hurried  agitation  of  feeling  which 
springs  from  a  sense  of  immediate  and  extreme  exposure. 
Teo-for  is  agitating  and  excessive  fear,  wliich  usually  be- 
numbs the  taculties.  Consternation  is  overwhelming  fear, 
and  carries  a  notion  of  powerlessuess  and  amazement. 
Alarm  agitates  the  feeluigs ;  terror  disorders  the  uuder- 
standmg  and  affects  the  will ;  friijlit  seizes  on  and  con- 
fuses the  senses;  conxternation  takes  possession  of  the 
soul,  and  subdues  its  faculties.    See  Apprehension. 

A-larm',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Alarmed  (a-larmd') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Alarming.]     [Alarm.,  n.     Cf.  F.  alarmer.] 

1.  To  call  to  arms  for  defense ;  to  give  notice  to  (any 
one)  of  approachuig  danger;  to  rouse  to  vigilance  and 
action ;  to  put  on  the  alert. 

2.  To  keep  in  excitement ;  to  disturb. 

3.  To  surprise  witli  apprehension  of  danger;  to  fill 
with  anxiety  in  regard  to  threatening  evil ;  to  excite  with 
sudden  fear. 

Alarmed  by  rumors  of  military  preparation.  Macaulay. 

A-larm'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Easily  alarmed  or  disturbed. 

A-Iarmed'  (a-larmd'),  a.    Aroused  to  vigilance;  ex- 
cited by  fear  of  approaching  danger ;  agitated  ;  disturbed ; 
as,  an  alarmed  neighborhood  ;  an  alarmed  modesty. 
The  white  pavilions  rose  and  fell 
On  the  alarmed  air.  Longfellow. 

A-Iann'ed-ly  (-5d-ly),  adv.     In  an  alarmed  manner. 

A-larm'lng,  a.  Exciting,  or  calculated  to  excite, 
alarm ;  causing  apprehension  of  danger ;  as,  an  alarm- 
ing crisis  or  report.  — A-larm'lng-ly,  adv. 

A-larm'ist,  n.  [Gi.'F.alarmiste.']  One  prone  to  sound 
or  excite  alarms,  especially,  needless  alarms.   Macaulay. 

A-lar'um  (a-lar'iim ;  277),  n.  [OE.  alarom,  the  same 
word  as  alarm,  n.]     See  Alarm.     [Now  Poetic] 

Ij^r'  The  variant  form  alarum  is  now  commonly  re- 
stricted to  an  alarm  signal  or  the  mechanism  to  sound  an 
alarm  (as  in  an  alarm  clock). 

Al'a-ry  (51'a-ry  or  a'la-ry),  a.  [L.  alarius,  fr.  ala 
wing.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  wings ;  also,  wing-shaped. 

The  alary  system  of  insects.  Wollaston. 

A-las'  (a-las'),  inlerj.  [OE.  alas,  alias,  OP.  alas,  F. 
helas;  a  interj.  (L.  ah)  +  las  wretched  (that  I  am),  L. 
lassus  weary,  akin  to  E.  late.  See  Late.]  An  exclama- 
tion expressive  of  sorrow,  pity,  or  apprehension  of  evil ; 
—  in  old  writers,  sometimes  followed  hy  day  or  while; 
alas  the  day,  like  alack  a  day,  or  alas  the  while. 

A-late'  (a-laf),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  late.}  Lately;  of 
late.     [Archaic'] 

There  hath  been  alate  such  tales  spread  abroad.    Latimer, 

Alate  (a'lat),  )  a.      [L.  alatus,  from  ala  wing.] 

Ala-ted  (a'la-tSd),  I  Winged;  having  wings,  or  side 
appendages  like  wings. 

.M'a-tern  (al'a-tern),  )ra.    ['L.  ala  wing -\-terni 

II  Al'a-ter'nus  (Sl'a-ter'nBs),  )  three  each.]  {Bot.) 
An  ornamental  evergreen  shrub  (Shamnus  alatemus)  be- 
longing to  the  buckthorns. 

A-la'tion  (a-la'sh!in),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  alatus  winged.] 
The  state  of  being  winged. 

A-launt'  (a-lanf),  n.    See  Alan.     [Obs.]      Chaucer. 

Alb  (Sib),  n.  "[OE.  aZ6e,  LL. 
alba,  fr.  L.  albus  white.  Cf. 
Album  and  Aube.]  A  vestment 
of  white  linen,  reaching  to  the 
feet,  and  enveloping  the  per- 
son;—  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  worn  by  those  in  holy 
orders  when  officiating  at  mass. 
It  was  formerly  worn,  at  least 
by  clerics,  in  daily  life. 

Al'ba-core  (51'ba^kor),  n. 
(Zo'ol.)  See  Albicohe. 

Al'ban  (al'bau),  re.  [L.  albus 
white.]  {Chem.)  Awliitecrys- 
taDine  resinous  substance  ex- 
tracted from  gutta-percha  by 
the  action  of  alcohol  or  ether. 

Al-ba'nl-an  (51-ba'ni-an),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Albania,  a 
province  of  Turkey,  —  n.     A  native  of  Albania. 

II  Al-ba'ta  (51-ba'ta),  n.  [L.  albatus,  p.  p.  of  albare  to 
make  white,  fr.  albus  white.]  A  white  metallic  alloy; 
which  is  made  into  spoons,  forks,  teapots,  etc.  British 
plate  or  German  silver.  See  German  silver,  imder  Gee- 
man. 


Alb. 


Al'ba-trOSS  (Sl'ba-trBs),  n.    [Corrupt,  fr.  Pg.  alcatras 
cormorant,  albatross,  or  Sp.  alcatraz  a  pehcan  :  cf.  Pg. 
alcatruz,SY>.  arcaduz,  a  bucket,  fr. 
Ar.   al-qadus  the  bucket,   fr.  Gr. 
KaSos,  a  water  vessel.    So  an  Arabic 
term  for  pelican  is  water-carrier, 
as  a   bird   carrying  water    in    its 
pouch  ]     {Zo'ol.)    A   web- 
tooted  bird,  of  the  genus 
Diomedea,    of   which 
there  are  several  spe- 
cies. They  are  the 
largest  of  sea 


Wandering  Albatross  (Diomedea  eoculans). 

birds,  capable  of  long-continued  flight,  and  are  often  seen 
at  great  distances  from  the  laud.  They  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Al'be'    (   (al'be'),  eonji.   [See  Albeit.]   Although;  al- 

AlOjee'  (     belt.     [Obs.'] 

Albe  Clarissa  were  their  chiefest  founderess.    Spettser. 

IIAl-be'do(Sl-be'do),  ?7.  [h.,fr.  albus  white.']  White- 
ness. Specifically:  (Astron.)  The  ratio  which  the  light 
reflected  from  an  unpolished  surface  bears  to  the  total 
light  falling  upon  that  surface. 

Al'be'it  (al'be'it),  conj.     [OE.  al  be  although  it  be, 
where  al  is  our  all.     Cf.  Although.]     Even  though  ;  al- 
though ;  notwithstanding.  Chaucer. 
Albeit  so  masked,  Madam,  I  love  the  truth.  Tennyson. 

Ainbert-lte  (Sl'bert-It),  n.  (Min.)  A  bituminous  min- 
eral resembling  asphaltum,  found  in  the  county  of  Al- 
bert, New  Brunswick. 

Al'ber-type  (51'ber-tip),  n.  [From  the  name  of  the 
inventor,  Albert,  of  Munich.]  A  picture  printed  from 
a  kind  of  gelatine  plate  produced  by  means  of  a  photo- 
graphic negative. 

Al-bes'cence  (51-b§s'sens),  n.  The  act  of  becoming 
white ;  whitishness. 

Al-bes'cent  (Sl-bSs'sent),  a.  [L.  albescens,  p.  pr.  of 
albescere  to  grow  white,  fr.  albus  white.]  Becoming 
white  or  whitish  ;  moderately  white. 

Al'bl-cant  (Sl'bT-kant),  a.  [L.  albicans,  p.  pr.  of  albi- 
care,  albicatum,  to  be  white,  fr.  albas  white.]  Growing 
or  becoming  white. 

Al'bl-ca'tlon  (Sl'bT-ka'shiin),  n.  The  process  of  be- 
coming white,  or  developing  white  patches,  or  streaks. 

Al'bl-COre  (51'bT-kor),  n.  [F.  olbicore  (cf.  Sp.  albaco- 
ra,  Pg.  albacor,  albacora,  albecora),  fr.  Ar.  bakr,  bekr,  a 
young  camel,  young  cow,  heifer,  and  the  article  al :  cf. 
Pg.  bacoro  a  little  pig.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  name  applied  to  sev- 
eral large  fishes  of  the  Mackerel  family,  esp.  Orcynus  al- 
alonga.  One  species  (Orcynus  thynnus),  common  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  is  called  in  New  England 
the  horse -mackerel ;  the  tuimy.    [Written  also  aZ6o core.] 

Al'bi-fl-ca'tlon  (Sl'bi-f i-ka'shiln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  albiflca- 
tion  :  L.  albus  wliite  -j-  flcare  (only  in  comp. ),  facere,  to 
make.]     The  act  or  process  of  making  white.     [Obs.] 

Al'bi-gen'ses  (51'bT-jgn'sez),  )  re.  pi.    [From  Albi  and 

II  Al'bl'geois'  (al'be'zhwa'),  )  Albigeois,_  a  town  and 
its  district  in  the  south  of  France,  in  which  the  sect 
abounded.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  sect  of  reformers  opposed 
to  the  church  of  Rome  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

The  Albigenses  were  a  branch  of  the  Catharists  (the 

Eure).     They  were  exterminated  by  crusades  and  the 
nquisition.    They  were  distinct  from  the  Waldenses. 

Al'bl-gen'sian  (Sl'bT-jSn'shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Albigenses. 

Al-bi'ness  (51-bi'ngs),  re.    A  female  albino.     Holmes. 

Al'bi-nism  (al'bl-nTz'm),  re.  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  an  albino ;  albinoism  ;  leucopathy. 

Al'bl-nis'tlc  (-nis'tik),  a.    Affected  with  albinism. 

Al-bi'no  (Sl-bi'no  ;  277),  re.  /  pi.  Albinos  (-noz).  [Sp. 
or  Pg.  albino,  orig.  whitish,  fr.  albo  white,  L.  albus.]  A 
person,  whether  negro,  Indian,  or  white,  in  whom  by 
some  defect  of  organization  the  substance  which  gives 
color  to  the  skin,  hair,  and  eyes  is  deficient  or  in  a  mor- 
bid state.  An  albino  has  a  skin  of  a  milky  hue,  with  hair 
of  the  same  color,  and  eyes  with  deep  red  pupil  and  pink 
or  blue  iris.  The  term  is  also  used  of  the  lower  animals, 
as  white  mice,  elephants,  etc.  \  and  of  plants  in  a  whitish 
condition  from  the  absence  of  chlorophyll.     Amer.  Cyc. 

^^^  The  term  was  originally  applied  by  the  Portu- 
guese to  negroes  met  with  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  who 
were  mottled  with  white  spots. 

Al-bi'no-ism  (-tz'm),  re.  The  state  or  condition  of  be- 
ing an  albino  ;  albinism. 

Al'bi-not'iC  (al'bi-not'Ik),  a.    Affected  with  albinism. 

Al'bi-on  (31'bi-iin),  n.  [Prob.  from  the  same  root  as 
Gael,  alp  a  height  or  hill.  "It  may  have  been  bestowed 
on  the  land  lying  behind  the  white  cliffs  visible  from  the 
coast  of  Gaul.  Albany,  the  old  name  of  Scotland,  means 
probably  the 'hilly  land.'"  I.  Taylor.]  An  ancient  name 
of  England,  stiU  retained  in  poetry. 

In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion.  Shak. 

AlTlite  (Sl'bit),  re.  ['L.  albus  white.]  (il/jM.)  A  mineral 
of  the  feldspar  family,  triclinic  in  crystallization,  and  in 
composition  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda.  It  is  a  com- 
mon constituent  of  granite  and  of  various  igneous  rocks. 
See  Feldspar. 

AITjo-UOi  (Sl'bo-lith),  re.  [L.  albus  white  -f  -lith.] 
A  kind  of  plastic  cement,  or  artificial  stone,  consisting 
chiefly  of  magnesia  and  silica ;  —  called  also  albolite. 


llAlTjO-rak  (51'b6-rak;  277),  re.  [Ar.  al-buraq,  fr. 
baraqa  to  flash,  shine.]  The  imaginary  milk-white  a,nl. 
mal  on  which  Mohammed  was  said  to  have  been  carried 
up  to  heaven  ;  a  white  mule. 

Al'bu-gin'e-ous  (al'bii-jin'e-iis),  a.  [See  Albugo.]  Of 
the  nature  of,  or  resembluig,  the  white  of  the  eye,  or  of 
an  egg;  albuminous;  —  a  term  applied  to  textures,  hu- 
mors, etc.,  which  are  perfectly  white. 

II  Al-bU'gO  (al-bu'go),  re. ;  pi.  Albugines  (-jT-nez).  [L., 
whiteness,  fr.  albus  white.]     (Med.)  Same  as  Leucoma. 

Al'bum  (al'bum),  71.  [L.,  neut.  of  albus  white  :  cf. 
F.  allium.  Cf.  Alb.]  Z.  (Mom.  Antiq.)  A  white  tablet 
on  which  anythmg  was  inscribed,  as  a  list  of  names,  etc. 

2.  A  register  for  visitors'  names ;  a  visitors'  book. 

3.  A  blank  book,  in  which  to  insert  autographs, 
sketches,  memorial  writing  of  friends,  photographs,  etc. 

Al-bu'men  (al-bii'mSn),  re.      [L.,   fr.   albus  white.] 

1.  The  white  of  an  egg. 

2.  (Bot. )  Nourishing  matter  stored  up  within  the  in- 
teguments of  the  seed  in  many  plants,  but  not  incorpo- 
rated in  the  embryo.  It  is  the  floury  part  in  corn,  wheat, 
and  like  grains,  the  oily  part  in  poppy  seeds,  the  fleshy 
part  in  the  cocoanut,  etc. 

3.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Albumin. 

Al-bu'men-ize  (-iz),  '■•  /.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Albumenized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Albumenizing.]  To  cover  or  sat- 
urate with  albumen  ;  to  coat  or  treat  with  an  albuminous 
solution  ;  as,  to  albumen  i2e  paper. 

II  Al'bum  Grae'cum  (ai'bQm  gre'kiim).  [L.,  Greek 
white.]  Dung  of  dogs  or  hyenas,  which  becomes  white 
by  exposure  to  air.  It  is  used  in  dressing  leather,  and 
was  formerly  used  in  medicine. 

Al-bu'min  (-mtn),  re.  (Chem.)  A  thick,  viscous  ni- 
trogenous substance,  which  is  the  chief  and  characteris- 
tic constituent  of  white  of  eggs  and  of  the  serum  of 
blood,  and  is  found  in  other  animal  substances,  both  flud 
and  solid,  also  in  many  plants.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
is  coagulated  by  heat  and  by  certain  chemical  reagents. 

Acid  albumin,  a  modification  of  albumin  produced  by 
the  action  of  dilute  acids.  It  is  not  coagulated  by  heat. 
—  Alkali  albumin,  albumin  as  modified  by  the  action  of  al- 
kaline substances ;  —called  also  albuminate. 

Al-bu'mi-nate  (-mT-nfit),  re.  (Chem.)  A  substance 
produced  by  the  action  of  an  alkali  upon  albumin,  and 
resembling  casein  in  its  properties ;  also,  a  compound 
formed  by  the  union  of  albumin  with  another  substance. 

Al-bu'mi-nif'er-OUS  (al-bu'mt-nTf 'er-us),  a.  [L.  albu- 
men -\-  -ferovs.]     Supplying  albumen. 

Al-bu'mi-nim'e-ter  (-nTm'e-ter),  re.  [L.  albumen,  al- 
buminis-\-  -meter:  cf.  F.  albvmiirimetre.]  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  albumen  in  a  liquid. 

Al-bu'mi-nln  (Sl-bC'im  nTn),  re.  (Chem.)  The  sub- 
stance of  the  cells  which  inclose  the  white  of  birds'  eggs. 

Al-bu'mi-nip'a-rous  (-nTp'a-rGs),  a.  [L.  albumen  + 
parere  to  bear,  bring  fortii.]     Producing  albumin. 

Al-bU'mi-noid  (fl-bu'mi-noid),  a.  [L.  albumen  -\- 
-oid.]  (Chem.)  Resembling  albumin. —re.  One  of  a 
class  of  organic  principles  (called  also  proteids)  which 
form  the  main  part  of  organized  tissues.  Brunton. 

Al-bU'mi-noid'al  (51-bu'mi-noid'ol),  a.  (Chem.)  Of 
the  nature  of  an  albuminoid. 

Al-bU'mi-nose'  (Sl-bu'mT-nos'),  re.  (Chem.)  A  diffusi- 
ble substance  formed  from  albumin  by  the  action  of 
natural  or  artificial  gastric  juice.     See  Peptone. 

Al-bu'mi-nous  (-nils),    )  a.      [Cf.  F.  albumineux.] 

Al-bU'ml-nose'  (-nos'),  (  Pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing, albumen  ;  having  the  properties  of,  or  resembling,  al- 
bumen or  albumin.  — Al-bu'mi-nous-ness,  re. 

II  Al-bU'mi-nu'rl-a  (Sl-bil'mi-nu'rT-aV  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  albumen  -\-  Gr.  oJpof  urine.]  (Med.)  A  morbid  con- 
dition in  which  albumin  is  present  m  the  urine. 

Al'bU-mose'(51'bi5-mos'),re.  [^tomalbumin.]  (Chem.) 
A  compound  or  class  of  compounds  formed  from  albu- 
min by  dilute  acids  or  by  an  acid  solution  of  pepsin.  Used 
also  in  combination,  as  ajAialbumose,  heraialbumose. 

Al'bum  (al'bfirn),  re.  [L.  alburnus,  fr.  L.  albus  white. 
Cf.  Auburn.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  bleak,  a  small  European  fish 
having  scales  of  a  peculiarly  silvery  color  which  are  used 
in  making  artificial  pearls. 

Al-bur'nOUS  (ai-bflr'ntis),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  al- 
burnum ;  of  the  nature  of  alburnum ;  as,  alburnous  sub- 
stances. 

Al-bur'num  (-niim),M.  [L.,  fr.  a?6«s  white.]  (Bot.) 
The  white  and  softer  part  of  wood,  between  the  inner 
bark  and  the  hard  wood  or  duramen  ;  sapwood. 

Al'byn  (al'btn),  re.  [See  Albion.]  Scotland  ;  esp.  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  T.  Campbell. 

Al-cade'  (al-kad'),  re.    Same  as  Alcaid. 

Al'ca-hest  (SI'ka-hSst),  re.    Same  as  Alkahest. 

Al-ca'iC  (51-ka'ik),  a.  [L.  Alcaicus,  Gr.  'AAKaiVcd9.] 
Pertaining  to  AlcfEus,  a  lyric  poet  of  Mitylene,  about 
600  B.  c.  —  re.  A  kind  of  verse,  so  called  from  Alcaeus. 
One  variety  consists  of  five  feet,  a  spondee  or  iambic,  an 
iambic,  a  long  syllable,  and  two  dactyls. 

IIAl-caid',  Al-cayde'_  (al-kad' ;  Sp.  al-ka-e'da),  re. 
[Sp.  alcaide,  fr.  Ar.  al-qatd  governor,  fr.  qada  to  lead, 
govern.]  1.  A  commander  of  a  castle  or  fortress  among 
the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Moors. 

2.  The  warden,  or  keeper  of  a  jail. 

II  Al-cal'de  (iil-kal'da),  re.     [Sp.  alcalde,  fr.  Ar.  al-qadi 

judge,  fr.  qada  to  decide,  judge.     Hence,  the  cadi  of  the 

Turks.     Cf.  Cadi.]    A  magistrate  or  judge  in  Spain  and 

in  Spanish  America,  etc.  Preseott. 

IS^^  Sometimes  confounded  with  Alcaid. 

Al'ca-lim'e-ter,  re.    See  Alkalimetee. 

II  Al-can'na  (al-kSn'na),  re.    [Sp.  alcana,  alhefla,  fr.  Ar. 
al-hinna.    See  Henna,  and  cf.  Alkanet.]    (.Bo<.  )  An  ori- 
ental shrub  (Lawsonia  inermti)   from  which  henna  is      -^  1 
obtained.  ^H 1 

II  Al'car-ra'za  (al'kar-ra'za ;  Sp.  al'ka-ra'tha),  n.;pl.     ^1 
Alcareazas.     [Sp.,  from  Ar.  al-kurraz  earthen  vessel.] 
A  vessel  of  porous  earthenware,  used  for  cooling  liquids 
by  evaporation  from  the  exterior  surface. 


ale,  senate,   care,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   ^11;     eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent;     ice,   idea,   ill;     old,    obey,   orb,   ddd- 
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nAl-oayde'  (si- 
kad'),  n.     Same    as 

AXOAID. 

llAl-ca'zar   (si- 

ka'zSr  ;  Sp.  al-ka'- 
UiXr),  n.  [Sp. ,  f r.  At. 
al  the  +  5«fr  (in pi.) 
a  castle.]  A  fortress; 
also,  a  royal  palace. 
Prescott. 

llAl-ce'do  (ai-se'- 

(14),  n.  [L.,  equiv. 
to  Gr.  a\Kvti)v.  See 
HALCYON.]       (Zo'dl.) 

A.  genus  of  perching  i>jBgli&lior  i^Mcedo  ispida). 

birds,  including  the  European  kingfisher  {Alcedo  ispida). 
See  Halcyon. 
Al-chem'lc  (Sl-kgm'ik), )  a.    [Cf.  F.  alchimique.']    Of 
Al-chem'ic-al  (-I-kal),    (      or  relating  to  aloliemy. 
Al-Chem'lc-al-ly,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  alchemy. 
Al'che-mist  (ifl'ke-mist),  n.     [Cf.  OF.  alquemute,  F. 
alchimiste.'i    One  who  practices  alchemy. 

You  are  an  alchejiiist ;  make  gold.  Sfial'. 

Al'che-mis'tlc  (Sl'ke-mTs'tikV  1  a.      Relating    to    or 
Al'che-mis'tic-al  (-mls'ti-k«l),  (    practicing  alchemy. 
Metaphysical  and  alchcmistical  legislators.  Iiif7-l:e. 

Al'Che-mlS-trv  (iQ'ke-mls-trj?),  n.     Alchemy.    lObs.] 
Al'che-mlze  C-niiz),  v.  t.     Xo  change  by  alchemy ;  to 
transmute.  Lovelace. 

Al'che-my  (Sl'ke-my),_  re.  [OF.  alkemie,  arguemie, 
F.  alchhiiie,  Ar.  al-klmla,  fr.  late  Gr.  x')/^"'",  for  X"" 
/leia,  a  mingling,  infusion,  x"!'-''''  juice,  liquid,  espe- 
cially as  extracted  from  plants,  fr.  x""'  to  pour ;  for 
chemistry  was  originally  the  art  of  extracting  tlie  juices 
from  plants  for  medicinal  purposes.  Cf .  Sp.  nlquiinia,  It. 
alchimia.  Gr.  x«"'  is  prob.  akin  to  L.  fundere  to  pour, 
Goth,  giutan,  AS.  geolan,  to  pour,  and  so  to  E.  /use.  See 
Fuse,  and  cf.  Chemistry.]  1.  An  imaginary  art  which 
aimed  to  transmute  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  to  find  the 
panacea,  or  universal  remedy  for  diseases,  etc.  It  led  the 
way  to  modern  chemistry. 

2.  A  mixed  metal  composed  mainly  of  brass,  formerly 
used  for  various  utensils ;  hence,  a  trumpet.     [Ote.] 

Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchemy.        MUton. 

3.  Miraculous  power  of  transmuting  something  com- 
mon into  something  precious, 


Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  er< 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alche\ 


'een, 
iiemtj. 


STiak. 
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II  Al'CO  (SlTso),  n.  A  small  South  American  dog,  do- 
mesticated by  the  aborigines. 

Al'co-ate  (Sl'ko-St),       )  n.    Shortened  forms  of  Al- 

Al'co-hate  (51'ko-hat),  j     coholate. 

Al'co-hol  (Sl'kS-h51),  n.  [Cf.  F.  alcool,  formerly 
written  alcohol,  Sp.  alcohol  alcohol,  antimony,  galena, 
OSp.  alcofol ;  all  fr.  Ar.  al-kohl  a  powder  of  antimony  or 
galena,  to  paint  the  eyebrows  with.  Tlie  name  was  after- 
wards applied,  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  this  pow- 
der, to  highly  rectified  spirits,  a  signification  unknown 
in  Arabia.  The  Sp.  word  has  both  meanings.  Cf.  Al- 
QinroiT.]    1.  An  impalpable  powder.     [06«.] 

2.  The  fluid  essence  or  pure  spirit  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion.   [06s.}  Boyle. 

3.  Pure  spirit  of  wine ;  pure  or  highly  rectified  spirit 
(called  also  ethyl  alcohol) ;  the  spirituous  or  intoxicating 
element  of  fermented  or  distilled  liquors,  or  more  loosely 
a  liquid  containing  it  in  considerable  quantity.  It  is  ex- 
tracted by  simple  distillation  from  various  vegetable  juices 
and  infusions  of  a  saccharine  nature,  which  have  under- 
gone vinous  fermentation. 

I^^As  used  in  the  U.  S.  "Pharmacopoeia,"  alcohol 
contains  91  per  cent  by  weight  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  9  per 
cent  of  water ;  and  diluted  alcohol  (proof  spirit)  contains 
45.5  per  cent  by  weight  of  ethyl  alcohol  and  54.5  per 
cent  of  watfc^ 

^.  {Orgar^K^hem.)  A  class  of  compounds  analogous 
to  vinic  alcohol  in  constitution.  Chemically  speaMng, 
they  are  hydroxides  of  certain  organic  radicals ;  as,  the 
radical  ethyl  forms  common  or  ethyl  alcohol  (C^Hj.OH) ; 
methyl  forms  methyl  alcohol  (CH3.OH)  or  wood  spirit; 
amyl  forms  amyl  alcohol  (CjH.j.OH)  ov  fusel  oil,  etc. 

Al'co-hol-ate (-h51-at), re.  i&.F.alcoolate.']  {Chem.) 
A  crystallizable  compound  of  a  salt  with  alcohol,  in  wliich 
the  latter  plays  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  water  of  crys- 
tallization. Graham. 

Al'CO-hol'a-tme  (Sl'ko-hol'a^tfir),  re.  [Cf.  F.  alooola- 
ture.1  {Med.)  An  alcoholic  tincture  prepared  with  fresh 
plants.  ]few  Eng.  Diet. 

Al'CO-hol'lc  (-Tk),  a.  [Cf .  P.  alcoolique.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  alcohol,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities ;  derived 
from,  or  caused  by,  alcohol ;  containing  alcohol ;  as,  al- 
coholic mixtures;  alcoholic  gastritis;  alcoholic  odor. 

Al'CO-hol'lc,  re.  1.  A  person  given  to  the  use  of  al- 
coholic liquors. 

2.  pi.  Alcoholic  liquors. 

Al'co-hol-lsm  (Sl'ko-hol-iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  P.  alcoolisme.'] 
(Med.)  A  diseased  condition  of  the  system,  brought 
about  by  the  continued  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

Al'CO-hol'l-Za'tion(al'k6-hol'i-za'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  P. 
alcoolisation.}  1.  The  act  of  reducing  a  substance  to  a 
fine  or  impalpable  powder.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

2.  The  act  of  rectifying  spirit. 

3.  Saturation  with  alcohol ;  putting  the  animal  system 
under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  liquor. 

Al'co-hol-lze  (ai'ko-hSl-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Alco- 
holized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Alcoholizing.]  [Cf .  F.  al- 
cooliser.']  1.  To  reduce  to  a  fine  powder.  [06«.]  Johnson. 

2.  To  convert  into  alcohol ;  to  rectify ;  also,  to  satu- 
rate with  alcohol. 


Al'CO-hoI-om'e-ter  (51'k8-h51-5m'e-ter),  1  n.    [Alcohol 

Al'co-hol'me-ter  (ifl'ko-hSl'me-ter),  )  4-  -77ieter.'i 
(Chem.)  An  instrument  for  determining  the  strength  of 
spirits,  witli  a  scale  graduated  so  as  to  indicate  the  per- 
centage of  piu-e  alcohol,  either  by  weight  or  volume.  It 
is  usually  a  form  of  liydrometer  with  a  special  scale. 

Al'CO-hol'O-met'rlc  (-o-m6t'iTk),    1  a.  Relating  to  the 

Al'co-hol'o-met'rlc-al  (-rl-kal),     >    alcoholometer  or 

Al'CO-hol-met'rlc-al  (-mSt'rl-kol), )    alcoholometry. 
The  alcoholomctrical  strength  of  spirituous  liquors.     C/rc. 

Al'CO-hOl-om'e-try  (-h8I-5m'e-try),  ra.  The  process 
or  method  of  ascertaining  tlie  proportion  of  pure  alcohol 
which  spirituous  liquors  contain. 

Al'co-hom'e-ter  (-hCm'e-ter),  re.,  Al'co-ho-met'rlc,  a. 
Same  as  Alcoholometer,  Alcoholometrio. 

Al'co-dm'e-ter  (-6m'e-ter),  re.,  Al'co-b-met'rlc-al,  a. 
Same  as  Alcoholometer,  Alcoholometrical. 

Al'CO-bm'e-try  (-5m'e-try),  re.     See  Alcoholometey. 

I^^The  chemists  say  alcoomelre,  alcoometrie,  doubt- 
lessby  the  suppression  of  a  syllable  in  order  to  avoid  a 
disagreeable  sequence  of  sounds.  (Cf.  Idolatry.)   LiltrS. 

Al'co-ran  (itl'ko-rSn ;  Sl/ko-ran' ;  277),  n.  [P.  alcoran, 
fr.  Ar.  al-qoran,  orig.  the  reading,  the  book,  fr.  qaraa  to 
read.  Cf.  Koran.]  Tlie  Mohammedan  Scriptures  ;  the 
Koran  (now  the  usual  form).     [Spelt  also  Alkoran.] 

Al'CO-ran'iC  (-rSil'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Koran. 

Al'CO-ran'lst,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  letter  of 
the  Koran,  rejecting  all  traditions. 

Al'cove  (51'ko  v  or  ai-kov' ;  277),  re.  [P.  alcove,  Sp. 
or  Pg.  ulcoba,  from  Ar.  al-quobbah   arch,  vault,  tent.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  recessed  portion  of  a  room,  or  a  small 
room  openmg  into  a  larger  one  ;  especially,  a  recess  to 
contain  a  bed  ;  a  lateral  recess  in  a  library. 

2.  A  small  ornamental  building  with  seats,  or  an  arched 
seat,  in  a  pleasure  ground ;  a  garden  bower.  Couper. 

3.  Any  natural  recess  analogous  to  an  alcove  or  recess 
in  an  apartment. 

The  youthful  wanderers  found  a  wild  alcove.  Falconer. 

Al'cy-on  (Sl'si-6n),  re.    See  Halcyon. 

II  Al'cy-0-na'ce-a  (ai'sT-o-na'she-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  group  of  soft-bodied  Alcyonaria,  of  which 
Alcyonium  is  the  type.     See  Illust.  under  Alcyonaria. 

II  Al'cy-0-na'ri-a  (Sl'si-6-na'ri-a),re.^/.  [NL.]  (Zo'dl.) 
One  of  the  orders 
of  Authozoa.  It  in- 
cludes the  Alcyona- 
cea,  Pennatulacea, 
and  Gorgonacea. 

II  Al-cy'0-nes 

(al-si'o-nez),  re.  pi. 
[L.,  pi.  of  Alcyon.] 
(Zo'dl.)  The  king- 
fishers. 

Al'oy-on'lc  (Sl'- 
si-on'Ik),  a.  (Zo'dl.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Alcyonaria. 

II  Al'cy-o'ni-um 
(^-o'ni-um),  re.  [Gr. 
ahicvoviov  a  z  o  6  - 
phyte,  so  called  from 
being  like  the  halcy- 
on's nest.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  genus  of  fleshy  Al- 
cyonaria, its  polsT^s 
somewhat  resem- 
bling flowers  vrith 
eight  fringed  rays. 
The  term  was  also 
formerly  used  for 
certain  species  of 
sponges. 

Al'cy-0-noid  («'- 
sT-o-noid),  a.     [Gr. 
a\Kv6viov    -}-    -Old.'} 
(Zo'dl.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  Alcyonaria.  —  re.    A 
zoophyte  of  the  order  Alcyonaria. 

Al'day  (al'da),  adv.     Continually.     [06s.]     Chaucer, 

Al-deb'a-ran  (Sl-dgb'a-ran),  «.  [Ar.  al-debaran,  fr. 
dabar  to  follow  ;  so  called  because  this  star  follows  upon 
the  Pleiades.]  (Astron.)  A  red  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, situated  in  the  eye  of  Taurus ;  the  Bull's  Eye.  It 
is  the  bright  star  in  the  group  called  the  Hyades. 
Now  when  Aldebaran  was  mounted  high 
Above  the  shiny  Cassiopeia's  chair.  Spenser. 

Al'de-hyde  (Sl'dt-hid),  re.  [Abbrev.  fr.  alcohol  de- 
hydrogenatwca,  alcohol  deprived  of  its  hydrogen. '](Chem.) 
A  colorless,  mobile,  and  very  volatile  liquid  obtained 
from  alcohol  by  certain  processes  of  oxidation. 

^ff^  The  aldehydes  are  intermediate  between  the  alco- 
hols and  acids,  and  differ  from  the  alcohols  in  having  two 
less  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  molecule,  as  common  aldehyde 
(called  also  acetic  aldehyde  or  ethyl  aldehyde),  C2H4O; 
methyl  aldehyde,  CHoO. 

Aldehyde  ammonia  (CTiem.),  a  compound  formed  by  the 
union  of  aldehyde  with  ammonia. 

Al'de-hy'dic  (al'de-hi'dik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  aldehyde ;  as,  aldehydic  acid.  Miller. 

Al'der  (al'der),  re.  [OE.  aldir,  aller,  fr.  AS.  air,  aler, 
alor,  akin  to  D.  els,  G.  erle,  Icel.  elrir,  elri,  Swed.  al, 
Dan.  elle,  el,  L.  alnus,  and  E.  eZm.]  (Bot.)  A  tree, 
usually  growing  in  moist  land,  and  belonging  to  the 
genus  Alnus.  The  wood  is  used  by  turners,  etc. ;  the 
bark  by  dyers  and  tanners.  In  the  U.  S.  the  species  of 
alder  are  usually  shrubs  or  small  trees. 

Black  alder,  (a)  A  European  shrub  {Rhamnus  fran- 
gula);  alder  buckthorn.  (6)  An  American  species  of 
holly  {Ilex  verticillatu),  bearing  red  berries. 

Al'der  (al'der), )  a.    [From  ealra,  alra,  gen.  pi.  of  AS. 

Al'ler  (ai'ler),  )  eal.  The  d  is  excrescent.]  Of  all ; 
—  used  in  composition ;  as,  aMerbest,  best  of  all,  alder- 
vrisest,  wisest  of  all.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 


Alcyonaria. 

1  One  of  the  Alcyonacea  i  Alcyonium 

carneum)  (about  natural  size). 

2  One  of  the  Pennatulacea  ( Veretillum 

cynomorum')  (reduced). 


AI'der-Uef'est  (al'dSr-lef'Sst),  a.  [For  allerliefesi 
dearest  of  all.    See  Lief.]    Most  beloved.   [06s.]   Shak. 

Al'der-man  (al'dei-mon),  re. ;  pi.  Aldermen  (-men). 
[AS.  aldormon,  ealdorman;  ealdor  an  elder  -f-  man. 
See  Elder,  re.]  1.  A  senior  or  superior;  a  person  of 
rank  or  dignity.     [06s.] 

2.  The  head  man  of  a  guild.     [06s.] 

III^°°  The  title  was  applied,  among  the  An^lo-Saxons, 
to  princes,  dukes,  earls,  senators,  and  presidmg  magis- 
trates ;  also  to  archbishops  and  bishops,  implying  supe- 
rior wisdom  or  authority.  Thus  Ethelstaii,  duke  of  the 
East-Aiiglians,  was  called  Alderman  of  all  England  ;  and 
tliere  were  aldeniieii  of  cities,  comities,  and  castles,  who 
had  jurisdiction  within  their  respective  districts. 

3.  One  of  a  board  or  body  of  municipal  officers  next 
in  order  to  the  mayor  and  having  a  legislative  function. 
They  may,  in  some  cases,  individually  exercise  some  mag- 
isterial and  administrative  functions. 

Al'der-man-cy  (-sy),  re.    The  office  of  an  alderman. 

Al'der-man'lc  (al'der-mSn'ik),  a.  Relating  to,  be- 
coming to,  or  like,  an  alderman ;  characteristic  of  an  al- 
derman. 

Al'der-man'1-ty  (-T-tJ),  n.  1.  Aldermen  collectively ; 
the  body  of  aldermen. 

2.  The  state  of  being  an  alderman.     [Jocular^ 

Al'der-man-lUce'  (-man-lik'),  a.  Like  or  suited  to  an 
alderman. 

Al'der-man-Iy,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  an  alder- 
man.    "An  aZf/ermareft/ discretion."  Swift. 

Al'der-mau-ry  (-rj?;,  n'.  _.  The  district  or  ward  oi 
an  alderman. 

2.  The  office  or  rank  of  an  alderman,  [i?.]  B.  Jonson. 

Al'der-man-ship,  re.  The  condition,  position,  or  of- 
fice of  an  alderman.  Fabyan. 

Al'dem  (al'dem),  a.    Made  of  alder. 

Al'der-ney  (al'der-nj),  re.  One  of  a  breed  of  cattle 
raised  in  Alderney,  one  of  the  Channel  Islands,  Alder- 
neys  are  of  a  dun  or  tawny  color  and  are  often  called 
Jersey  cattle.    See  Jeesey,  3. 

Al'dine  (al'din  or  al'din;  277),  a.  (Bibliog.)  An 
epithet  applied  to  editions  (chiefly  of  the  classics)  which 
proceeded  from  the  press  of  Aldus  Manutius,  and  his 
family,  of  Venice,  for  the  most  part  in  the  16th  century, 
and  known  by  the  sign  of  the  anchor  and  the  dolphin. 
The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  certain  elegant  edi- 
tions of  English  works. 

Ale  (al),  re.  [AS.  ealu,  akin  to  Icel.,  Sw.,  and  Dan. 
'dl,  Lith.  alus  a  kind  of  beer,  OSlav.  olU  beer.  Cf.  Ir.  ol 
drink,  drinking.]  1.  An  intoxicating  liquor  made  from 
an  infusion  of  malt  by  fermentation  and  the  addition  of 
a  bitter,  usually  hops. 

I!^=  The  word  ale,  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
usually  designates  a  heavier  kind  of  fermented  liquor, 
and  the  word  6i?e;'  a  lighter  kind.  The  word  beer  is  also 
in  common  use  as  the  generic  name  for  all  malt  liquors. 

2.  A  festival  in  English  country  places,  so  called  from 
the  liquor  drunk.  "At  wakes  and  ales."  £.  Jonson. 
"On ember  eves  and  holy  ales."    Shak. 

A-leak'  (a-lek'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  leak.l  In  a 
leaking  condition. 

A'le-a-tO-ry  (a1e-4-to-rJf),  a.  [L.  aleatorius,  fr.  alea 
chance,  die.]  (Law)  Depending  on  some  uncertain  con- 
tingency ;  as,  an  aleatory  contract.  Bouvier. 

Ale1)ench'  (al'bSnch'),  re.  A  bench  in  or  before  an 
alehouse.  Bunyan. 

Aleter'ry  (-bSr'rJr),  re.     [OE.  alebery,  alebrey ;  ale  -\- 

bre  broth,  fr.  AS.  brlw  pottage.]    A  beverage,  formerly 

made  by  boiling  ale  with  spice,  sugar,  and  sops  of  bread. 

Their  aleberries,  caudles,  possets.        Beau.  &  Fl. 

A-leo'i-thal  (a-les'i-thal),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -f  KeKiBot 
yelk.]  (Biol.)  Applied  to  those  ova  which  segment  uni- 
formly, and  which  have  little  or  no  food  yelk  embedded 
in  their  protoplasm.  Balfour. 

Ale'con'ner  (al'kSn'ner),  n.  [Ale  -|-core,  OE.  cunnen 
to  test,  AS.  cunnian  to  test.  See  Con.]  Orig.,  an  officer 
appointed  to  look  to  the  goodness  of  ale  and  beer ;  also, 
one  of  the  officers  chosen  by  the  liverymen  of  London  to 
inspect  the  measures  used  in  public  houses.  But  the  of- 
fice is  a  sinecure.     [Also  called  aletaster.^    [Eng.J 

Ale'COSt'  (al'kosf),  re.  [Ale  +  L.  costus  an  aromatic 
plant:  cf.  Costmary.]  (Bot.)  The  plant  costmary,  which 
was  formerly  much  used  for  flavoring  ale. 

II  AI'ec-tor'i-deB  (Sl/Sk-tor't-dez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
aKsKTuip  a  cock.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  group  of  birds  including  the 
common  fowl  and  the  pheasants. 

A-lec'tO-rom'a-chy  (a-lSk'to-rom'A-kJ^),  n.  [Gr.  oAe'/c- 
T(op  cock  -f  ixaxv  fight.]     Cockfighting. 

A-lec'tO-ro-man'cy  (a-16k't6-r6-man's3^),».  See  Alec- 
teyomanoy. 

A-lec'try-om'a-cliy  (-trj^-Bm'i-ky),  re.     [Gr.  aXeic- 

Tpvdv  cock  -f-  juaxr)  fight.]     Cockfighting. 

A-lec'try-O-man'cy  (-try-o-mSn'sj^),  re.  [Gr.  oAeK. 
Tpvwv  cock  -\-  -mancy.l  Divination  by  means  of  a  cock 
and  grains  of  com  placed  on  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
the  letters  being  put  together  in  the  order  in  which  the 
grains  were  eaten.  Amer.  Cyc. 

A-lee' (a-le'),  aiii).  [Pref.  a- -f  Zee.]  (Naut.)  On  or 
toward  the  lee,  or  the  side  away  from  the  wind  ;  the  op- 
posite of  aweather.  The  helm  of  a  ship  is  alee  when 
pressed  close  to  the  lee  side. 

Hard  alee,  or  Lnfl  alee,  an  order  to  put  the  helm  to  the 
lee  side. 

Al'e-gar  (Slt-ger),  re.  [Ale  +  eager  sour,  F.  aigre. 
Cf.  Vinegae.]     Sour  ale  ;  vinegar  made  of  ale.         Cecil. 

Al'e-ger  (-jer),  a.  [F.  allegre,  earlier  alegre,  fr.  L. 
alacer.'^  Gay  ;  cheerful ;  sprightly.  [06s.]  Bacon. 

A-legge'  (a-lgj'),  V.  i.  [OE.  aleggen,  alegen,  OF. 
alegier,  F.  alleger,  fr.  LL.  alleviare,  for  L.  allevare  to 
lighten  ;  ad  -f  levis  light.  Of.  Alleviate,  Allay,  Al- 
lege.]    To  allay  or  alleviate  ;  to  lighten.     [06s.] 

That  shall  alegge  this  bitter  blast.  Spenser. 

Ale'hoof  (al'ho6f'),re.  [AS.  hofe  ground  ivy;  the  first 
part  is  perh.  a  corruption :  cf .  OE.  heyhowe  hedgehove, 
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ALIENAGE 


Alembic. 
a  Head  ;  b  Cucur- 
bit ;  c  Receiver  j 
d  Lamp. 

See  under  Lace. 


froimd  ivy,   "  in  old  MSS.  heyhowe,  heyoue,  haihoue, 
alehoue.      Prior.']    Ground  ivy  {Nepela  Glechoma). 

Ale'house'  (al'hous'),  n.  A  house  where  ale  is  re- 
tailed ;  hence,  a  tippling  house.  Mficaulay. 

Ale'-knlght'  (-nit'),  n.    A  pot  companion.     [Ofts.] 

Al'e-man'nic  (Sl'e-mSn'nik),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Alemanni,  a  confederacy  of  warlike  German  tribes. 

Al'e-man'nio,  n.     The  language  of  the  Alemanni. 
The  Swabian  dialect ...  Is  known  as  the  Alemannic.  Anier.  Cyc. 

A-lem'bic  (a^lSm'bTk),  n.  [F.  alambic  (of.  Sp.  alam- 
bique),  Ar.  al-anbiq,  fr.  Gr.  aji^if  cup, 
cap  of  a  still.  The  cap  or  head  was  the 
alembic  proper.  Cf.  Limbec]  An  ap- 
paratus formerly  used  in  distillation, 
usually  made  of  glass  or  metal.  It  has 
mostly  given  place  to  the  retort  and 
worm  still. 

Used  also  metaphorically. 

The  alembic  of  a  great  poet's  imagina- 
tion, Bniiiley. 

A-lem1>roth  (-brSth),  n.  [Origin 
uncertain.]  The  salt  of  wisdom  of  the 
alchemists,  a  double  salt  composed  of 
the  chlorides  of  ammonium  and  mer- 
cury. It  was  formerly  used  as  a  stimu- 
lant. Brande  &  G. 

A'len'Qon'  lace'  (a'laN'aSN'  las') 

A-length'  (a-lSngth'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -^  length.']  At 
full  length ;  lengthwise.  Chaucer. 

A-lep'1-dOte  (4-lep'i-dot),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -\-  Aen-i's,  A.e- 
mSos,  a  scale.]  (Zo'dl.)  Not  having  scales,  ^n.  A  fish 
without  scales. 

Ale'pole'  (al'pol'),  n.  A  pole  set  up  as  the  sign  of  an 
alehouse.     [06s.] 

A-lert'  (a-lerf),  a.  [P.  alerte,  earlier  h,  I'erte  on  the 
watch,  fr.  It.  all'  erta  on  the  watch,  prop,  (standing)  on 
a  height,  where  one  can  look  around ;  erta  a  decUvity, 
steep,  erto  steep,  p.  p.  of  ergere,  erigere,  to  erect,  raise, 
L.  erigere.  See  Erect.]  1.  Watchful ;  vigilant ;  active 
in  vigUauce. 

2.  Brisk;  nimble;  moving  with  celerity. 

An  alert  young  fellow.  Addison. 

Syn.— Active;  agile;  lively;  quick;  prompt. 

A-lert',  n.  {Mil.)  An  alarm  from  a  real  or  threatened 
attack ;  a  sudden  attack ;  also,  a  bugle  sound  to  give 
warning.     "We  have  had  an  aie;<."  Farrow. 

On  the  alert,  on  the  lookout  or  watch  against  attack  or 
danger ;  ready  to  act. 

A-lertly,  adv.    In  an  alert  manner ;  nimbly. 

A-lert'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  alert  or  on  the 
alert;  brisloiess;  nimbleness;  activity. 

Ale'  sll'ver  (al'  sll'ver).  A  duty  payable  to  the  lord 
mayor  of  London  by  the  sellers  of  ale  within  the  city. 

Ale'stake'  (-stak'),  n.  A  stake  or  pole  projecting 
from,  or  set  up  before,  an  alehouse,  as  a  sign ;  an  alepole. 
At  the  end  was  commonly  suspended  a  garland,  a  bunch 
of  leaves,  or  a  "bush."     lObs.]  Chaucer, 

Ale'tast'er  (-tast'er),  n.    See  Aleconnbe.     lEng.] 

A-le'thi-Ol'O-gy  (a-le'thT-81'o-ji),  n.  [Gr.  a\r)9eLa. 
truth  -f-  -logy.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  nature 
of  truth  and  evidence.  Sir  TiV.  Hamilton. 

A-leth'0-SCope  (a-lSth'o-skop),  n.  [Gr.  dATjft^!  true 
-f-  iTKOTreiv  to  view.]  An  instrument  for  viewing  pictures 
by  means  of  a  lens,  so  as  to  present  them  in  their  natural 
proportions  and  relations. 

A-leu'ro-man'cy  (a-lu'ro-mSn'sj?),  n.  [Gr.  aXevpov 
wheaten  flour  +  -mancy:  cf.  F.  aleuromancie.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  flour.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Al'eu-rom'e-ter  (Sl'ii-rom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  oKevpov  flour 
-)-  -meter.]  An  instrument  for  determining  the  expan- 
sive properties,  or_quality,  of  gluten  in  flour.        Knight. 

A-leu'rone  (a-lu'ron),  n.  [Gr.  aKevpov  flour.]  (Bot.) 
An  albuminoid  substance  which  occurs  in  minute  grains 
("protein  granules")  in  maturing  seeds  and  tubers;  — 
supposed  to  be  a  modification  of  protoplasm. 

Al'eu-ron'ic  (Sl'iJ-ronlk),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  na- 
ture of  aleurone.  D.  C.  Eaton. 

A-leu'tian  (a-lu'shon), )  a.   [Said  to  be  from  the  Russ. 

A-leu'tic  (a-lu'tik),  J  aleut  a  bold  rock.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  chain  of  islands  between  Alaska  and 
Kamtchatka ;  also,  designating  these  islands. 

Al'e-vln  (Sl'e-vin),  n.  [F.  alevin,  OF.  alever  to  rear, 
fr.  L.  ad  -)-  levare  to  raise  ]     Toung  fish ;  fry. 

A-lew'  (a-lu'),  re.    Halloo.     lObs.]  Spenser. 

Ale'wlle'  (al'wif'),  n.;  pi.  Alewives  (-wTvz').  A 
woman  who  keeps  an  alehouse.  Cfay. 

Ale'wlfe',  «.;  pi.  Alewives.  [This  word  is  properly 
aloof,  the  Indian 
name  of  a  fish. 
See  Winthrop  on 
the  culture  of 
maize  in  Amer- 
ica,  "Phil. 
Trans."  No.  142, 
p.  1065,  and  Bad- 

dam's   "Mem-  '^ 

oirs,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  Alewife. 

131.]  (Zool.)  A  North  American  fish  {Clupea  vernalis) 
of  the  Herring  family.  It  is  called  also  ellwife,  ellwhop, 
branch  herring.  The  name  is  locally  applied  to  other 
related  species. 

Al'ex-an'ders  (al'egz-Sn'derz),  Al'i-san'ders  (ai'T- 

fiSn'derz),  n.  [OE.  alisaundre,  OF.  alissandere,  fr.  Alex- 
ander or  Alexandria.]  {Bot. )  A  name  given  to  two  species 
of  the  genus  Smymium,  formerly  cultivated  and  used  as 
celery  now  is ;  —  called  also  horseparsley. 

Al'ez-an'drt-an  (-drT-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  as,  the  Alexandrian  library. 

2.  Applied  to  a  kind  of  heroic  verse.  See  Alexan- 
DEINE,  n. 

Al'es-an'dTine  (-drm ;  277),  a.  Belonging  to  Alexan- 
dria; Alexandrian.  Bancroft. 
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Al'ex-an'drine  (Sl'Sgz-Sn'drTn),  n.    [F.  alexandrin.] 
A  kind  of  verse  consisting  in  English  of  twelve  syllables. 
A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song, 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along.  Pope. 

A-les'l-phai-'mac  (a-lSks'I-far'mSk),  \a.  &  n.     [See 

A-lex'l-phar'ma-cal  (-far'ma-kal),  )  Alexiphak- 
Mic]     Alexipharmic.     [OfisJ 

A-lez'1-phar'mic  (-far'mik),     1  a.    [Gr.  a.KeiL(f,dpp.a- 

A-lex'i-phar'mlc-al  (-mT-kal),  )  /co9  keeping  off  poi- 
son ;  aKefeiv  to  keep  off  -)-  KfidpfjiaKov  drug,  poison :  cf .  F. 
alexipharmaque.]  {Med.)  E-xpeUing  or  counteracting 
poison ;  antidotal. 

A-lex'i-phar'mic  (-far'mik),  n.  {Med.)  An  antidote 
against  poison  or  infection ;  a  counterpoison. 

A-lex'i-py-ret'ic  (a-16ks'T-pt-ret'ik),  a.  [Gr.  aAe'feii/ 
-|-  TTupeTO!  burning  heat,  fever,  nip  fire.]  (Med.)  Serving 
to  drive  off  fever ;  antifebrile,  —  n.    A  febrifuge. 

A-lex'i-ter'ic  (-tgr'Ik),      l  a.     [Gr.  aA.efr)T-i)ptos  fit  to 

A-lex'i-ter'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )  keep  off  or  help,  fr.  aAe- 
ir]Trip  one  who  keeps  off,  helper ;  oKi^eiv  to  keep  off :  cf . 
F.  alexitere.]  (Med.)  Resisting  poison;  obviating  the 
effects  of  venom ;  alexipharmic. 

A-lex'i-ter'iC,  n.  [Gr.  aK^^riTTJpLov  a  remedy,  an  am- 
ulet; cf.  F.  alexitlre,  HL.  alexilerium.]  (Med.)  A  pre- 
servative against  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  and 
the  effects  of  poison  in  general.  Brande  &  C. 

IIAl'la  (51'fa)  or  Al'ia  grass'  (gras'),  re.  A  plant 
(Maerochloa  tenacissima)  of  If orth  Africa ;  also,  its  fiber, 
used  in  paper  making. 

Al-Ial'fa  (al-fai'fa),  re.  [Sp.]  (Bot.)  The  lucem 
(Medicago  saliva):  —  so  called  in  California,  Texas,  etc. 

Al'fe-nide  (al'fe-ntd),  n.  (Metal.)  An  alloy  of  nickel 
and  silver  electroplated  mth  silver. 

II  Al-fe'res  (ai-fe'rSz), «.  [Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  al-faris  knight.] 
An  ensign  ;  a  standard  bearer.     [Obs.]  J.  Fletcher, 

Al'fet  (Sl'fgt),  re.  [LL.  alfetum,  fr.  AS.  alfset  a  pot  to 
boU  in;  al  burning -}-/«<  vat.]  A  caldron  of  boiling 
water  into  which  an  accused  person  plunged  his  forearm 
as  a  test  of  innocence  or  guilt. 

II  Al-fU'a-ri'a  (Sl-fTl'a-re'a),  re.  (Bot.)  The  pm  grass 
(Erodium,  cicutarium),  a  weed  in  California. 

IIAl'fi-0'ne  (al'f  e-o'na),  re.  (Zool.)  An  edible  marine 
fish  of  California  (Rhucochilus  toxotes). 

II  Al-fres'CO  (al-frSs'k6),  adv.  &  a.  [It.  alfresco  in  or 
on  the  fresh  J    In  the  open  air  ;  open-air.  Smollett. 

II  Afga  (Sl'ga),  re.  /  pi.  Alg.^  (Sl'je).  [L.,  seaweed.] 
(Bot.)  A  kind  of  seaweed ;  pi.  the  class  of  cellular  cryp- 
togamic  plants  which  includes  the  black,  red,  and  green 
seaweeds,  as  kelp,  dulse,  sea  lettuce,  also  marine  and 
fresh  water  confervae,  etc. 

Al'gal  (Sl'gffl)^  a.    (Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  algae. 

II  Al'ga-ro'ba  (Sl'ga-ro'ba),  re.  [Sp.  algarroba,  fr.  Ar. 
al-l-harrubah.  Cf.  Caeob.]  (.So/.)  (o)  The  Carob,  alegu- 
minous  tree  of  the  Mediterranean  region ;  also,  its  edible 
beans  or  pods,  called  St.  John's  bread,  (b)  The  Honey 
mesquite  (Prosopis  jaliflora),  a  small  tree  foimd  from 
California  to  Buenos  Ayres;  also,  its  sweet,  pulpy  pods. 
A  valuable  gum,  resembling  gum  arable,  is  collected  from 
the  tree  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 

Al'ga-rot  (Sl'ga-r5t),  )  re.     [F.  algaroih,  fr.  the  name 

Al'ga-roth  (-r5th),  (  of  the  inventor,  Algarotli.] 
(Med.)  A  term  used  for  the  Powder  of  Algaroth,  a 
white  powder  which  is  a  compound  of  trichloride  and 
trioxide  of  antimony.  It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine 
as  an  emetic,  purgative,  and  diaphoretic. 

II  Al'ga-ro-vll'la  (al'ga-ro-vel'ya),  re.  The  aggluti- 
nated seeds  and  husks  of  the  legumes  of  a  South  Ameri- 
can tree  (Inga  Marthx).  It  is  valuable  for  tanning 
leather,  and  as  a  dye. 

Al'gate  (al'gat),     )  adv.    lAll  -|-  gate  way.    The  «  is 

Al'gates  (al'gats), )     an  adverbial  ending.  See  Gate.] 

1.  Always;  wholly;  everywhere.    lObs.  oi  Dial.] 

Ulna  now  he  alf^ates  must  forego.  Spenser. 

m^^  Stai  used  in  the  north  of  England  in  the  sense  of 
"everywhere." 

2.  By  any  or  all  means ;  at  all  events.  {_Obs.]    Fairfax. 

3.  Notwithstanding;  yet.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Al'ga-zel'  (al'ga-zel'),  re.      [Ar.   al  the  -|-  ghazal.] 

(Zool.)    The  true  gazelle. 

Al'ge-bra  (al'je-bra),  n.  [LL.  algebra,  fr.  Ar.  al-jebr 
reduction  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  fractions  to  whole 
numbers,  fi'.  jabara  to  bind  together,  consolidate ;  al-jebr 
w'almuqdbalah  reduction  and  comparison  (by  equations) : 
cf.  F.  algebre.  It.  &  Sp.  algebra.]  1.  (Math.)  That 
branch  of  mathematics  which  treats  of  the  relations  and 
properties  of  quantity  by  means  of  letters  and  other  sym- 
bols. It  is  applicable  to  those  relations  that  are  true  of 
every  kind  of  magnitude. 

2.  A  treatise  on  this  science. 

Al'ge-bra'io  (Sl'je-bra'ik),    la.  Of  or  pertaining  to  al- 

Al'ge-bra'ic-al  (-bra'i-kal), )  gebra ;  containing  an 
operation  of  algebra,  or  deduced  from  such  operation ;  as, 
algebraic  characters ;  algebraical  writings. 

Algebraic  curve,  a  curve  such  that  the  equation  which 
expresses  the  relation  between  the  coordinates  of  its 
pomts  involves  only  the  ordinary  operations  of  algebra ; 
—  opposed  to  a  transcendental  curve. 

Al'ge-bra'ic-al-ly,  adv.    By  algebraic  process. 

Al'ge-bra'ist  (al'je-bra'ist),  re.    One  versed  in  algebra. 

Al'ge-iira-lze  (-bra-iz),  v.  t.  To  perform  by  algebra ; 
to  reduce  to  algebraic  form. 

Al-ge'ri-an  (al-je'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Al- 
geria. —  re.  A  native  of  Algeria. 

Al'ge-rine'  (Sl'je-ren'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Algiers 
or  Algeria. 

Al'ge-rlne',  re.  A  native  or  one  of  the  people  of  Al- 
giers or  Algeria.    Also,  a  pirate. 

Al'gid  (Sl'jid),  a.  [L.  algidus  cold,  fr.  algere  to  be 
cold  :  cf.  F.  algide.]    Cold  ;  chiUy.  Bailey. 

Algid  cholera  (Med.),  Asiatic  cholera. 

Al-gid'i-ty  (51-jid'i-ty),  re.  Chilliness  ;  coldness ;  es- 
pecially (Med.),  coldness  and  collapse. 

Al'gid-ness  (Sl'jTd-nSs),  re.    Algidity.     lObs.] 


Al-gU'lc  (51-jIf 'Ik),  a.  [L.  algificus,  f r.  algus  cold  -f- 
facere  to  make.]    Producing  cold. 

Al'goid  (ai'goid),  a.  [L.  alga  -\-  -oid.]  Of  the  nature 
of,  or  resemblmg,  an  alga. 

Al'gol  (Sl'gol),  re.  [Ar.  al-ghul  destruction,  calamity, 
fr.  ghdla  to  take  suddenly,  destroy.]  (Asiron.)  A  fixed 
star,  in  Medusa's  head,  in  the  constellation  Perseus,  re- 
markable for  its  periodic  variation  in  brightness. 

Al'gO-lOg'ic-al  (Sl'go-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertamihg 
to  algology;  as,  algvlogical  specimens. 

Al-gOl'0-giSt  (51-g8l'6-jist),  n.  One  learned  about 
algiE ;  a  student  of  algology. 

Al-gOl'0-gy  (-jy),  re.  [L.  alga  seaweed  -f  -logy.] 
(Bot. )  The  study  or  science  of  algie  or  seaweeds. 

Al-gon'quin  (Sl-gon'kwTn),  j  re.  One  of  a  widely  spread 

Al-gon'kln  (al-gou'kin),  )  family  of  Indians,  in- 
cluding many  distinct  tribes,  which  formerly  occupied 
most  of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  North  America. 
The  name  was  originally  applied  to  a  group  of  Indian 
tribes  nortli  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 

II  Al'gor  (Sl'gor),  re.     [L.]    (il/e(?. )  Cold ;  chilliness. 

Al'go-rlsm  (Sl'go-riz'm),  1  re.   [OE.  algorism,  algrim, 

Al'gO-rithm  (-rith'm),  )  augrim,  OF.  algorisme, 
F.  algorithme  (cf .  Sp.  algorilmo,_  OSp.  alguarismo,  LL. 
algorismus),  fr.  the  Ar.  al-Khoicarezml  of  Khowarezm, 
the  modern  Kliiwa,  surname  of  Abu  Ja'far  Mohammed 
ben  Musa,  author  of  a  work  on  arithmetic  early  in  the 
9th  century,  which  was  translated  into  Latin,  such  books 
bearing  the  name  algorismus.  The  spelling  with  th  is  due 
to  a  supposed  connection  with  Gr.  aptdfxd;  number.] 

1.  The  art  of  calculating  by  nine  figures  and  zero. 

2.  The  art  of  calculating  with  any  species  of  notation ; 
as,  the  algorithms  of  fractions,  proportions,  surds,  etc. 

Al'gOUS  (al'gus),  a.  [L.  algosus,  fr.  alga  seaweed.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  algae,  or  seaweeds ;  abounding 
with,  or  like,  seaweed. 

II  Al'gua-zil'  (Sl'gwa-zel'),  re.  [Sp.  alguacil,  fr.  Ar.  al- 
waz'ir  the  vizier.  Cf.  Tiziee.]  An  mferior  officer  of  jus- 
tice in  Spain ;  a  warrant  officer  ;  a  constable.     Prescott, 

Al'guin  (51'gumV  re.  Same  as  Alitog  (and  etymo- 
logically  preferable).  2  Chron.  ii.  8. 

Al-ham'bra  (Sl-hSm'br4),  re.  [Ultimately  fr.  Ar.  al 
the  -|-  hamra  red ;  i.  e.,  the  red  (sc.  house).]  The  palace 
of  the  Moorish  kings  at  Granada. 

Al'ham-bra'ic  (Sl'ham-bra'ik),   1  a.     Made  or  deco- 

Al'haill-l)resque'(-brgsk';  277),  (  rated  after  the 
fanciful  style  of  the  ornamentation  in  the  Alliambra, 
which  affords  an  unusually  fine  exliibition  of  Saracenic 
or  Arabesque  architecture. 

II  Al-hen'na  (Sl-hSn'na),  re.    See  Henna. 

Ali-as  (a'li-as),  adv.  [L.,  fr.  alius.  See  Else.] 
(Laio)  (a)  Otherwise ;  otherwise  called  ;  —  a  term  used 
in  legal  proceedings  to  connect  the  different  names  ot 
any  one  who  has  gone  by  two  or  more,  and  vihose  true 
name  is  for  any  cause  doubtful ;  as.  Smith,  alius  Simp- 
son,   (b)  At  another  time. 

Ail-as,  n.;  pi.  Aluses  (-Sz).  [L.,  otherwise,  at  an- 
other time.]  (Laxo)  (a)  A  second  or  further  writ  which 
is  issued  after  a  first  writ  has  expired  without  effect. 
(b)  Another  name ;  an  assumed  name. 

Al'i-toi  (Sl'T-bi),  re.  [L.,  elsewhere,  at  another  place. 
See  Alias.]  (Laio)  The  plea  or  mode  of  defense  under 
which  a  person  on  trial  for  a  crime  proves  or  attempts  to 
prove  that  he  was  in  another  place  when  the  alleged  act 
was  committed  ;  as,  to  set  up  an  alibi  ;  to  prove  an  aliM. 

Al'1-Wl'i-ty  (ai'i-bil'i-ty),  re.    Quality  of  being  alible. 

Al'l-ble  (-b'l),  a.  [L.  alibilis,  fr.  alere  to  nouriah.] 
Nutritive;  nourishing. 

AI'1-Cant  (al'i-kant),  re.  A  kind  of  wine,  formerly 
much  esteemed ;  — said  to  have  been  made  near  Alicant, 
in  Spain.  J.  Fletcher. 

Al'1-dade  (31'i-dad),  n.  [LL.  alldada,  alhidada,  fr. 
Ar.  al-'idada  a  sort  of  rule  :  cf.  F.  alidade.]  The  por. 
tion  of  a  graduated  instrument,  as  a  quadrant  or  astro- 
labe, carrying  the  sights  or  telescope,  and  showing  the 
degrees  cut  off  on  the  are  of  the  instrument.       W/iewell. 

Al'len  (al'yen),  a.  [OF.  alien,  L.  alienns,  fr.  alius  an- 
other; properly,  therefore,  belonging  to  another.  See 
Else.]  1.  Not  belonging  to  the  same  country,  land,  or 
government,  or  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  thereof  ;  for- 
eign ;  as,  alien  subjects,  enemies,  property,  shores. 

2.  WhoUv  different  in  nature;  foreign;  adverse;  in- 
consistent (with) ;  incongruous ;  —  followed  by  from  or 
sometimes  by  to  ;  as,  principles  alien  from  our  religion. 
An  alien  sound  of  melancholy.        Wordsworth. 

Allen  enemy  (Lair),  one  who  owes  allegiance  to  a  gov- 
ernment at  war  with  ours.  Abbott, 

Al'ien,  re.  1.  A  foreigner ;  one  owing  allegiance,  or 
belonging,  to  another  country;  aforeign-bom  residentol 
a  country  in  which  he  does  not  possess  the  privileges  ol 
a  citizen.    Hence,  a  stranger.     See  Alienage. 

2.  One  excluded  from  certain  privileges  ;  one  alienated 
or  estranged ;  as,  aliens  from  God's  mercies. 

Aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.     Ephes.  ii.  12. 

Al'len,  V.  i.    [F.  aliener,  L.  alienare.]    To  alienate; 

to  estrange  ;  to  transfer,  as  property  or  v..vynerslrip.  [ij.  1 

"If  the  son  alien  lands."  Sir  M.  Bale. 

The  prince  was  totally  aliened  from  all  thoughts  of  .  .  .  the 

marriage.  CtarauloiL 

Al'ien-a-bll'1-ty  (-a-bTll-ty),  re.  Capability  of  being 
alienated.     "  The  alieriability  of  the  domain."       Burke. 

Al'ien-a-ble  (al'yen-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  alienable.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  alienated,  sold,  or  transferred  to  another; 
as,  land  is  alienable  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state. 

Al'ien-age  (-aj),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  alienage.]  1.  The  state 
or  legal  condition  of  being  an  aUen. 

I^^The  disabilities  of  olienarje  are  removable  by  nat- 
uralization or  by  special  license  from  the  State  of  rest 
dence,_  and  m  some  of  the  United  States  bv  declaration  ol 
intention  of  naturalization.  K'enl.     Wharton. 

Estates  forfeitable  ou  account  of  alienage.         Story. 

2.  The  state  of  being  alienated  or  transferred  to  an- 
°*^^^-  Brtugham. 
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Allen-ate  (al'yen-St),  a.  [L.  alienatus,  p.  p.  of  alien- 
are,  fr.  alienus.  See  Auen,  and  cf.  Axiene.]  Estranged  ; 
withdrawn  in  affection  ;  foreign ;  —  with  from. 

O  alienate  from  God.  Milton, 

Al'len-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Alienated  (-a'- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Alienating.]  1.  To  convey  or 
transfer  to  another,  as  title,  property,  or  right ;  to  part 
vohintarily  with  owneraliip  of. 

2.  To  witlidraw,  as  the  affections ;  to  make  indiffer- 
ent or  averse,  wliere  love  or  friendship  before  subsisted  ; 
to  estrange  ;  to  wean ;  —  with  from. 

The  errors  which  .  .  .  alienated  a  loyal  gentry  and  priest- 
hood from  the  House  of  Stuart.  Macaukii/, 

The  recollection  of  his  former  life  is  a  dream  that  only  the 
more  aliatntes  him  from  the  realities  of  the  present.    /.  Taijlur. 

Al'len-ate  (-Stl,  ».    A  stranger;  an  alien.     [OJs.] 
Al'len-a'tlon  (al'yen-a'shiSu),  n.     [F.  alienation,  L. 

alienaiio,  fr.  alienare.     See  Alienate.]     1.  The  act  of 

alienating,  or  the  state  of  being  alienated. 

2.  (Lau>)  A  transfer  of  title,  or  a  legal  conveyance  of 
property  to  another. 

3.  A  withdrawing  or  estrangement,  as  of  the  affections. 

The  alienation  of  hia  heart  from  the  king.         Bacon, 

4.  Mental  alienation ;  derangement  of  the  mental  fac- 
ulties ;  insanity ;  as,  alienation  of  mind. 

Syn.  —  Insanity ;  limacy  ;  madness ;  derangement ;  ab- 
erration ;  mania ;  delirium ;  frenzy ;  dementia ;  mono- 
mania.   See  Insanity. 

Al'len-a'tor  (al'yen-a'ter),  n.    One  who  alienates. 

Al-lene'  (al-yen'),  v.  t.  To  alien  or  alienate  ;  to  trans- 
fer, as  title  or  property  ;  as,  to  aliene  an  estate. 

Al'len-ee'  (al'yen-e'),  n.  (Law)  One  to  whom  the 
title  of  property  is  transferred ;  —  opposed  to  alienor. 

If  the  alienee  enters  and  keeps  possession.    Blackstone. 

Al'len-lsm  (al'yen-iz'm),  n.  1.  The  status  or  legal 
condition  of  an  alien ;  alienage. 

The  law  was  very  gentle  in  the  construction  of  the  disabil- 
ity of  alienism.  Kent. 

2.  The  study  or  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  mind. 

Al'len-ist  (al'yen-ist),  n.  [F.  alienisle.}  One  who 
treats  diseases  of  the  mind.  £Jd.  Rev. 

Al'len-or'  (al'yen-6r'),  n.  [OF.  alieneur."]  One  who 
alienates  or  transfers  property  to  another.       Blackstone. 

Al'i-eth'moid  (Sl'I-eth'moid),  )  a.     [L.  ala  wing 

Al'l-eth-moid'al  (Sl'i-eth-moid'al),  )  -|-  E.  ethmoid!] 
(Anat.)  Pertaining  to  expansions  of  the  ethmoid  bone  or 
cartilage. 

A-Ule'  (A-lif'),  adv.  [Cf.  lief  dear.]  On  my  Ufe; 
dearly.     [OJs.]     "I  love  that  sport  a/ ;/«."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

A-Uf'er-OUS  (a-lifer-iSs),  a.  [L.  ala  wing  -j-  -ferous-l 
Having  wings ;  winged  ;  aligerous.     [i?.] 

All-form  (Sl'I-fSrm),  a.  [L.  ala  wing  -J-  -form.] 
Wing-shaped ;  winglike. 

A-llg'er-OUS  (a-llj'er-ils),  a.  [L.  aliger ;  nln  wing-f- 
jerere  to  carry.]     Having  wings;  winged.      [7?.] 

A-llght'  (a-llf),  t'.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Alighted  (a-llt'gd) 
sometimes  Alit  (a-lTf) ;  p.  pr._  &  vb.  n.  Alighting.]  [OE. 
alihien,  fr.  AS.  allhtan  ;  pref .  a-  (cf.  Goth,  us-,  G.  er-,  orig. 
meaning  out)  -|-  llhtan  ;  or  gelihtan,  fr.  IJ/itan,  to  alight, 
orig.  to  render  light,  to  remove  a  burden  from,  fr.  llkt, 
leoht,  light.  See  Light,  v.  i.]  1.  To  spring  down,  get 
down,  or  descend,  as  from  on  horseback  or  from  a  car- 
riage ;  to  dismount. 

2.  To  descend  and  settle,  lodge,  rest,  or  stop ;  as,  a  fly- 
ing bird  alights  on  a  tree  ;  snow  alights  on  a  roof. 

3.  To  come  or  chance  (upon).     [J?.] 

A-llght',  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  light.]  Lighted ;  lighted  up ; 
in  a  flame.    "The  lamps  were  oKjAi."  Dickens. 

A-lign'  (a-lin'),  v.  t.  [F.  aligner;  a  (L.  ad)  -J-  ligne 
(L.  linea)  line.  See  Line,  and  cf.  Allineate.]  To  adjust 
or  form  to  a  line  ;  to  range  or  form  in  line  ;  to  bring  into 
line ;  to  aline. 

A-lign',  V.  i.    To  form  in  line ;  to  fall  into  Ime. 

A-Ugn'ment  (-ment),  n.  [F.  alignement.]  X.  The 
act  of  adjusting  to  a  line ;  arrangement  in  a  line  or  lines ; 
the  state  of  being  so  adjusted ;  a  formation  in  a  straight 
line  ;  also,  the  line  of  adjustment;  esp.,  an  imaginary  line 
to  regulate  the  formation  of  troops  or  of  a  squadron. 

2.  {En gin.)  The  ground-plan  of  a  railway  or  other 
road,  in  distinction  from  the  grades  or  profile. 

A-like'  (a-lik'),  a.  [AS.  onlie,  geUc  ;  pref.  a-  -j-  like.] 
Having  resemblance  or  similitude ;  similar ;  without  dif- 
ference.    [Now  used  only  predicatively.] 

The  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  thee. 

Ps.  cxxxix.  12. 

A-llke',  adv.  [AS.  gelice,  onlice.]  In  the  same  man- 
ner, form,  or  degree ;  in  common ;  equally ;  as,  we  are 
all  alike  concerned  in  religion. 

A-like'-mind'ed  (-mind'ed),  a.    Like-minded.  [Obs.] 

Al'1-ment  (al'i-ment),  n.  [L.  alimentum,  fr.  alere  to 
nourish ;  akin  to  Goth,  alan  to  grow,  Icel.  ala  to  nour- 
ish :  cf.  F.  aliment.  See  Old.]  1.  That  which  nourishes ; 
food ;  nuti-iment ;  anything  which  feeds  or  adds  to  a  sub- 
stance m  natural  growth.  Hence :  The  necessaries  of 
life  generally ;  sustenance  ;  means  of  support. 

Aliments  of  their  sloth  and  weakness.  Bacon. 

2.  An  allowance  for  maintenance.  •   [Scot.] 

Al'1-ment,  v.  t.     1.  To  nourish;  to  support. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of.     [Scot.] 
■  •*i'l-™en'tal  (Sl'T-mgn'tal),  a.   Supplying  food ;  hav- 
mg  the  quality  of  nourishing ;  furnishing  the  materials 
for  natural  growth ;  as,  alimental  sap. 

A'11-men'tal-ly,  adv.  So  as  to  serve  for  nourishment 
or  food ;  nourishingly.  ^,V  y.  Browne . 

Al'l-men'ta-rl-ness  (-ta-rt-ngs),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  ahmentary  ;  nourishing  quality.     [E.] 

Al'1-men'ta-ry  (-ta-ry),  a.  [L.  aUmentarius,  fr.  ali- 
mentum: cf.  F.  alimentuire.]  Pertaining  to  aliment  or 
tood  or  to  the  function  of  nutrition  ;  nutritious ;  ali- 
mental ;  as,  alimentary  substances. 

Alimentary  canal,  the  entire  channel,  extending  from 


the  mouth  to  the  anus,  by  which  aliments  are  conveyed 
through  the  body,  and  the  useless  parts  ejected. 

Al'i-men-ta'tlon  (51'I-men-ta'shiin),re.  [Cf.  P.  alimen- 
tation, LL.  alimentatio.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  afford- 
ing nutriment ;  the  function  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

2.  State  or  mode  of  being  nourished.  Bacon. 

Al'i-men'tive-nes?  i-mgn'tiv-nSs),  n.  The  instinct 
or  faculty  of  appetite  for  food.     [Chiefly  in  Phrenol.] 

Al'i-mo'nl-OUS  (-mo'nT-Ks),  a.  Affording  food  ;  nour- 
ishing,    [i?.]     ".-l//vHon('o«4' humors."  Harvey. 

Al'i-mo-ny  (Sl'i-mo-ny),  n.  [L.  alimonia,  alimonium, 
nourishment,  sustenance,  fr.  alere  to  nourish.]  1.  Main- 
tenance ;  means  of  livmg. 

2.  {Law)  An  allowance  made  to  a  wife  out  of  her  hus- 
band's estate  or  income  for  her  support,  upon  her  di- 
vorce or  legal  separation  from  him,  or  during  a  suit  for 
the  same.  Wharton.    Burrill. 

Al'i-na'sal  (itl'T-na'zol),  a.  [L.  ala  wing  -\-  E.  nasal.] 
{Anat.)  Pertaining  to  expansions  of  the  nasal  bone  or 
cartilage. 

A-line'  (a-lin'),  V.  t.  To  range  or  place  in  a  line  ;  to 
bring  into  line  ;  to  align.  Evelyn. 

A-lin'e-a'tlon  (iHTn'e-a'slmn),  re.     See  Allineation. 

A-Une'ment  (4-lin'ment),  71.    Same  as  Alignments. 

The  Eng.  form  atineinent  is  preferable  to  ahqnmcnt,  a  bad 
spelling  ot  the  Fr[ench].  X.iu>  Eng.  Diet.  (Munaij)- 

A-lin'er  (4-lin'er),  n.  One  who  adjusts  things  to  a 
line  or  lines  or  brings  them  into  line.  Evehjn. 

Al'I-Oth  (Sl'i-Btli),  n.  [Ar.  alydt  the  tail  of  a  fat 
sheep.]  {Astron.)  A  star  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear, 
the  one  next  the  bowl  in  the  Dipper. 

Al'i-ped  (51'i-pSd),  a.  [L.  aiipes ;  ala  wing  -f  pes, 
pedis,  foot:  cf.  F.  aliphle.]  {Zool.)  Wing-footed,  as 
the  bat.  ^  n.  An  animal  whose  toes  are  connected  by  a 
membrane,  serving  for  a  wing,  as  the  bat. 

Al'i-QUant  (-kwant),  a.  [L.  aliquantus  some,  moder- 
ate ;  alius  other  -)-  quantus  how  great  :  cf.  F.  ali- 
quante.]  {Math.)  An  aliquant  part  of  a  number  or 
quantity  is  one  which  does  not  divide  it  without  leaving 
a  remainder;  thus,  5  is  an  aliquant  part  of  16.  Opposed 
to  aliquot. 

Al'i-qnot  (-kw5t),  a.  [L.  aliquot  some,  several ;  alius 
other -j- 5z(0il  how  many:  cf.  F.  aiiquote.]  {3fath.)  An 
aliquot  part  of  a  number  or  quantity  is  one  which  will 
divide  it  without  a  remainder ;  thus,  5  is  an  aliquot  part 
of  15.     Opposed  to  aliquant. 

Al'1-sep'tal  (Sl'T-sgp'tol),  a.  [L.  ala  wing  -|-  E.  sep- 
tal,]  {.inat.)  Relating  to  expansions  of  the  nasal  septum. 

Al'lsh  (al'Isli),  a.    Like  ale ;  as,  an  alish  taste. 

Al'l-sphe'noid  (al'i-sfe'noid),  la.     [L.  ala  wing-fE. 

Al'1-sphe-noid'al  (-noid'al),  )  sphenoid.]  {Anat.) 
Pertaining  to  or  forming  the  wing  of  the  sphenoid ;  re- 
lating to  a  bone  in  the  base  of  the  skull,  which  in  the 
adult  is  often  consolidated  with  the  sphenoid ;  as,  ali- 
sphenoid  bone ;  alisphenoid  canal. 

Al'i-sphe'noid,  n.     {Anat.)  The  alisphenoid  bone. 

Al'i-trunk  (al'i-trunk),  n.  [L.  ala  wing  -)-  truncns 
trunk.]  {Zool.)  The  segment  of  the  body  of  an  insect 
to  which  the  wings  are  attached  ;  the  thorax.  Kirby. 
Al'i-tur'gic-al  (Sl'I-tfir'ji-kol),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  -f  li- 
turgical.] {Eccl,)  Applied  to  those  days  when  the  holy 
sacrifice  is  not  offered.  Shipley. 

II  A'11-un'de  (a'li-uu'de),  adv.  &  a.  [L.]  {Law)  From 
another  source ;  from  elsewhere ;  as,  a  case  proved  ali- 
unde; evidence  aliunde. 

A-live'  (a-liv'),  a..  [OE.  on  live,  AS.  on  life  in  life  ; 
life  being  dat.  of  llf  life.     See  Life,  and  cf.  Live,  a.] 

1.  Having  life,  in  opposition  to  dead ;  living ;  being  in 
a  state  in  which  the  organs  perform  their  functions ;  as, 
an  animal  or  a  plant  wliich  is  alive. 

2.  In  a  state  of  action;  in  force  or  operation;  unex- 
tinguished ;  unexpired ;  existent ;  as,  to  keep  the  fire 
alive  ;  to  keep  the  affections  alive. 

3.  Exhibiting  the  activity  and  motion  of  many  living 
beings ;  swarming ;  thronged. 

The  Boyne,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  alive  with  muskets 
and  green  boughs.  ilacuulay, 

4.  Sprightly;  lively;  brisk.  Richardson. 

5.  Having  susceptibility  ;  easily  impressed  ;  having 
lively  feelings,  as  opposed  to  apathy ;  sensitive. 

Tremblingly  alive  to  nature's  laws.  Falconer. 

6.  Of  all  living  (by  way  of  emphasis). 
Northumberland  was  the  proudest  man  alive.     Clarendon, 

Used  colloquially  as  an  intensive ;  as,  man  alive  ! 

^W^  Alive  always  follows  the  noun  which  it  qualifies. 

II  Ali-za'ri  (aaT-za'rT),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  Ar.  ''acarah  juice 
extracted  from  a  plant,  fr.  'a^ara  to  press.]  (Com.)  The 
madder  of  the  Levant.  Brande  &  C. 

A-liZ'a-rin  (a-lTz'a-rm),  re.  [F.  alisarine,  fr.  alizari.] 
(Chem.)  A  coloring  principle,  C^H^.O,  (OH),,  found  in 
madder,  and  now  produced  artificially  from  anthracene. 
It  produces  the  Turkish  reds. 

Allia-hest  (al'ka-hest),  re.  [LL.  alchahest,  F.  alcahesf, 
a  word  that  has  an  Arabic  appearance,  but  was  probably 
arbitrarily  formed  by  Paracelsus.]  The  fabled  "  univer- 
sal solvent "  of  the  alchemists ;  a  menstruum  capable  of 
dissolving  all  bodies.  —  Al'ka-hes'tic  (al'ka-hes'tik),  a. 

AFkal-am'ide  ( 51'kSl-am'id  or  Sl/kSl-amld ),  n. 
[Alkali  -\-  amide.]  {Chem.)  One  of  a  series  of  com- 
pounds that  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  iu  which  a 
part  of  the  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  basic,  and  an- 
other part  by  acid,  atoms  or  radicals. 

Al'ka-les'cence  (al'k4-les'sens),  \n.    A  tendency  to 

Al'ka-les'cen-cy  (-Igs'sen-sy),  )  become  alkaline ; 
or  the  state  of  a  substance  in  which  alkaline  properties 
begin  to  be  developed,  or  to  be  predominant.  Ure. 

Al'ka-les'cent  (-sent),  a.  [Cf.  F.  alcnlescent.]  Tend- 
ing to  the  properties  of  an  alkali ;  slightly  alkaline. 

Al'ka-U  (al'ka-ll  or  -IT  ;  277),  re.  /  pi.  Alkalis  or  Al- 
kalies (-Hz  or  -liz).  [F.  alcali,  ultimately  fr.  Ar.  al- 
qall  ashes  of  the  plant  saltwort,  fr.  qalay  to  roast  in  a 
pan,  fry.]    1.  Soda  ash ;  caustic  soda,  caustic  potash,  etc. 


2.  {Chem.)  One  of  a  class  of  caustic  bases,  such  as 
soda,  potash,  ammonia,  and  litliia,  whose  distinguishing 
peculiarities  are  solubility  in  alcoliol  and  water,  uniting 
with  oils  and  fats  to  form  soap,  neutralizing  and  forming 
salts  w  ith  acids,  turning  to  brown  several  vegetable  yel- 
lows, and  changing  reddened  litmus  to  blue. 

Fixed  alkalies,  potash  and  soda.  —  Vegetable  alkalies. 
Same  as  Alkaloids.  — Volatile  alkali,  ammonia,  so  called 
in  distinction  from  the  fbced  alkalies. 

Al'ka-ll-fi'a-ble  (Sl'ka-ll-fi'a-b'l),  a,  [Cf.  F.  alcalijia- 
ble.  ]  Capable  of  being  alkalified,  or  converted  into  aa 
alkali. 

Al'ka-li-fy  (iil'kWT-fi  ;  277),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Al- 
kalified (-fid)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Alkalifying.]  [Alkali 
-f|-  -fy;  cf.  F.  alcalrfier.]  To  convert  into  an  alkali;  to 
give  alkaline  properties  to. 

Al'ka-li-fy,  v.  i.     To  become  changed  into  an  alkali. 

Al'ka-lig'e-nous^(ai'ka-lTj'e-iius),  a.  [Alkali  -f  -ge- 
nous:  cf.  ¥.  alcaligene.]     Generating  alkali. 

Al'ka-lim'e-ter  (-ITm'e-ter),  n.  [Alkali -)-  -meter :  cf. 
F.  alcaiimetre.]  An  instrument  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  alkalies,  or  the  quantity  of  alkali  in  a  mixture. 

Al'ka-li-met'rlc  (-li-mgt'rik),  I  a.     Of  or  pertaining 

Al'ka-li-met'riC-al  (-ri-kan,     j     to  alkalimetry. 

Al'ka-liin'e-try  (-ITm'e-try),  re.  [Cf.  p.  alcalimetrie.] 
{Chem.)  The  aj-t  or  process  of  ascertaining  the  strength 
of  alkalies,  or  the  quantity  present  in  alkaline  mixtures. 

Al'ka-line  (al'ka-lin  or  -lin ;  277),  a,  [Cf.  F.  alca- 
lin.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  alkali  or  to  alkalies ;  having 
the  properties  of  an  alkali. 

Alkaline  earths,  certain  substances,  as  lime,  baryta, 
strontia,  and  magnesia,  possessing  some  of  the  qualities 
of  alkalies.  —  AlkaUne  metals,  potassium,  sodium,  caesium, 
litluum,  rubidium.  —  Alkaline  reaction,  a  reaction  indica^ 
ting  alkalinity,  as  by  the  action  on  litmus,  turmeric,  etc. 

Al'ka-lin'i-ty  (Sl/ka-lln't-ty),  n.  The  quality  which 
constitutes  an  alkali ;  alkaline  property.  Thomson. 

Al-ka'U-ous  (51-ka'li-iis),  a.    Alkaline.     [Obs.] 

Al'ka-li-zate  (Sl'kMi-zat),  a.  Alkaline.  [Obs.]  Boyle. 

Allia-U-zate  (-zat),  v.  t.   To  alkalize.    [R.]    Johnson. 

Al'ka-li-za'tion  (-za'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  alcalisation.^ 
The  act  of  rendering  alkaline  by  impregnating  with  an 
alkali ;  a  conferring  of  alkaline  qualities. 

Al'ka-lize  (Sl'ki-liz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Alkalized 
(-lizd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Alkalizing  (-li'zing).]  [Cf.  F. 
alcaliser.]  To  render  alkaline ;  to  communicate  the  prop- 
erties of  an  alkali  to. 

Allca-loid  (Sl'ka-loid),  1  a.    [Alkali  +  -oU :  cf . 

Al'ka-loid'al  (51'ka^loid'al),  )  F.  alcaloide.]  Per- 
taining to,  resembling,  or  containing,  alkali. 

Al'ka-loid  (Sl'ka-loid),  re.  {Chem.)  An  organic  base, 
especially  one  of  a  class  of  substances  occurring  ready 
formed  in  the  tissues  of  plants  and  the  bodies  of  animals. 

IS^"  Alkaloids  all  contain  nitrogen,  carbon,  and  hy- 
drogen, and  many  of  them  also  contain  oxygen.  The- 
include  many  of  the  active  principles  in  plants ;  thus, 
morphine  and  narcotine  are  alkaloids  found  in  opium. 

Al'ka-net  (-net),  re.  [Dim.  of  Sp.  alcana,  alhefia,  ia< 
which  al  is  the  Ar.  article.  See  Henna,  and  cf.  Okchanet.] 

1.  (Chem.)  A  dyeing  matter  extracted  from  the  roots 
of  Alkanna  iinctoria,  which  gives  a  fine  deep  red  color. 

2.  {Bot.)  {a)  A  boraginaceous  herb  {Allcanna  tinctoria) 
yielding  the  dye ;  orchanet.  (6)  The  similar  plant  An- 
chusa  officinalis  ;  bugloss  ;  also,  the  American  puccoon. 

Al-kar'gen  (Sl-kar'jgn),  re.  [Alkarsia.  -J-  oxygen.] 
{Chem.)    Same  as  Cacodylic  acid. 

Al-kar'sln  (al-kSr'sTn),  n.  [Alkd.\i  -f  crwenic  -\-  -in.] 
{Chem.)  A  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid,  having  a 
repulsive  odor,  and  consisting  of  cacodyl  and  its  oxida- 
tion products  ;  —  called  also  Cadefs  fuming  liquid, 

Al-ka'zar  (Sl-ka'zar),  re.     See  Alcazak. 

Al'ke-ken'gi  (al/ke-kgn'jl),  re.  [Cf.  F.  alkekenge,  Sp. 
alquequenje,  ultimately  fr.  Ar.  al-kakanj  a  kind  of  resin 
from  Herat.]  {Bot.)  An  herbaceous  plant  of  the  night- 
shade family  {Physalis  alkekengi)  and  its  fruit,  which  is  a 
well-flavored  berry,  the  size  of  a  cherry,  loosely  inclosed 
in  an  enlarged  leafy  calyx ;  —  also  called  winter  cherry, 
ground  cherry,  and  strawberry  tomato.         D.  C.  Eaton, 

Al-ker'mes  (al-ker'mez),  re.  [Ar.  al-qirmiz  kennes. 
See  Kekmes.]  {Old  Pharmacy)  A  compound  cordial,  in 
the  form  of  a  confection,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
kermes  insect,  its  principal  ingredient. 

Al'kO-ran  (al'kS-ran ;  Ar.  al'ko-ran' ;  277),  n.  Tlie  Mo- 
hammedan Scriptures.     Same  as  Alcokan  and  Koran. 

Al'kO-ran'ic  (al'ko-rSn'ik),  a.    Same  as  Alcobanic. 

Al'ko-ran'ist,  n.    Same  as  Alcokanist. 

All  (al),  a.  [OE.  al,  pi.  alle.  AS.  eal,  pi.  ealle,  North- 
umbrian alle,  akin  to  D.  &  OHG.  al,  Ger.  all,  Icel.  allr, 
Dan.  nl,  Sw.  all,  Goth,  alls;  and  perh.  to  Ir.  and  Gael. 
uile,  W.  oil.]  1.  The  whole  quantity,  extent,  duration, 
amount,  qualitj',  or  degree  of ;  the  whole  ;  the  whole  num- 
ber of ;  any  whatever ;  every ;  as,  all  the  wheat ;  all  the 
land ;  all  the  year ;  all  the  strength  ;  all  happiness ;  all 
abundance ;  loss  of  all  power ;  beyond  all  doubt ;  you 
will  see  us  all  (or  all  of  us). 

Prove  all  things  :  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.    3  Tliess.  v.  21. 

2.  Any.     [Obs.]    "Without  aZZ  remedy."    ■       Shak. 
^g^  When  the  definite  article  "the,"  or  a  possessive 

or  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  is  joined  to  the  noun  that  ail 
qualifies,  oil  precedes  the  article  or  the  pronoun  ;  as,  all 
the  cattle ;  all  my  labor ;  all  his  wealth ;  all  our  families ; 
a// your  citizens:  «??  their  property ;  «W  other  joys. 

This  word,  not  only  in  popular  language,  but  in  the 
Scriptures,  often  signifies,  indefinitely,  a  large  portion 
or  number,  or  a  great  part.  Thus,  all  the  cattle  m  Egjiit 
died,  all  Judea  and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan, 
all  men  held  John  as  a  prophet,  are  not  to  be  understood 
in  a  literal  sense,  but  as  mcluding  a  large  part,  or  very 
great  numbers. 

3.  Only ;  alone ;  nothing  but. 

I  was  born  to  spenk  all  mirth  and  no  matter.       Shak, 

All  the  whole,  the  whole  (emphatically).    [Obs.\    "  All 

the  whole  aimy."  Shak. 

All,  adv.     1.   Wholly ;   completely ;  altogether ;  en- 
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tirely ;  quite ;  very ;  as,  all  bedewed ;  my  friend  is  all 
for  amusement.     "And  cheeks  aW  pale."  Byrun. 

|^g°°  In  the  ancient  phrases,  (///  too  dear,  ult  too  much, 
allio  long,  etc.,  this  word  retains  its  appropriate  sense 
or  becomes  intensive. 

2.  Even;  just.  (Often  a  mere  intensive  adjunct.)  [OAs. 
or  Poet.'] 

All  as  his  straying  flock  he  fed.  Spenser. 


A  damsel  lay  deuloring 


All  on  a  rock  i 


[eulo 
?clin 


ed. 


Gay. 


All  to,  or  All-to.  In  such  phrases  as  "  all  to  rent,"  "  all 
to  break,"  '''all-to  frozen,"  etc.,  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  our  old  authors,  the  all  and  the  to  have 
commonly  been  regarded  as  forming  a  compound  adverb, 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  entire?!/,  i-uuijik'tely,  allocjether. 
But  the  sense  of  entireness  lies  wliolly  hi  tlie  word  all  (as 
it  does  in  "  all  forlorn,"  and  similar  e.xpressions),  and  the 
to  properly  belongs  to  the  following  word,  being  a  kind  of 
intensive  prefix  (orig.  meaning  asunder  and  answering 
to  the  LG.  ?(?r-,  HG-.  zcr-).  It  is  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  old  books,  used  without  the  all.  Thus  Wyclif  says, 
"  The  vail  of  the  temple  was  lo  rent ;  "  and  of  Judas,  "  He 
was  haaiged  and  to-burst  tiie  middle :  "  i.  c,  burst  in  two, 
or  asunder.  —  All  along.  See  under  Along.  —  All  and  some, 
individually  and  collectively,  one  and  all.  [Obs.]  "Dis,- 
Tpleased  all  and  some.^^  Fairfa.r.  —  Allbxit.  (o)  Scarcely; 
not  even.  [Obs.]  Shal:  (6)  Almost;  nearly.  "The  fine 
arts  were  all  but  proscribed."  Macanlay. — All  hollow, 
entirely,  completely ;  as,  to  beat  any  one  "//  hallmc. 
\Low'\  —All  one,  the  same  thing  in  effect ;  that  is,  wholly 
the  same  thing.  —  All  over,  over  the  whole  extent ;  thor- 
oughly ;  wholly;  as,  she  is  lier  mother  <(// oic/'.  [C'oZ/w/.] 
—  All  the  better,  wholly  the  better  ;  tliat  is,  better  by  the 
whole  dilterencp. — All  the  same,  nevertheless.  "There 
they  [certain  plienoiuena]  remain  rooted  all  the  sarae^ 
whether  we  recognize  them  or  not. "  J.  C.  Sliairp.  "But 
Rugby  is  a  very  nice  place  all  the  same,"  T.  Arnold.— 
See  also  under  All,  n. 

AH  (al),  n.  The  whole  number,  quantity,  or  amount ; 
the  entire  thing ;  everything  included  or  concerned  ;  tlie 
aggregate  ;  the  whole  ;  totality ;  everything  or  every  per- 
son ;  as,  our  all  is  at  stake. 

Death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all.       Stiak. 
All  that  thou  seest  is  mine.  Gen.  xxxi.  43. 

All  is  used  with  o/,  like  a  partitive  ;  as,  all  of  a  thing, 
all  of  us. 

After  all,  after  considering  everything  to  the  contrary ; 
nevertheless.  —  All  in  all,  a  phrase  which  signifies  all 
things  to  a  person,  or  everytliing  desired;  (also  adver- 
bially) wholly ;  altogether. 

Tliou  shalt  be  all  in  all,  and  I  in  thee, 
Forever. 


Trust  me  not  at  all,  or  all  in  all. 


Milton. 
Tennyson. 

All  in  the  wind  (Naiit.),  a  phrase  denoting  that  the  sails 
are  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  wind,  so  as  to  shake.  — 
All  told,  all  counted  ;  in  all.  —And  all,  and  the  rest ;  and 
everytliing  else  :  and  everytliing  comiected.  "  Bring  our 
crown  and  all."  Sluil:— At  aU.  (.a)  In  every  respect ; 
wholly ;  thoroughly.  [Obs.]  "  She  is  a  shrew  o<  «/(/)." 
Chaucer,  (b)  A  phrase  much  used  by  way  of  enforce- 
ment or  emphasis,  usually  in  negative  or  mterrogative 
sentences,  and  signifying  )«  any  way  or  respect :  in  the 
least  degree  or  to  the  least  e.rtent ;  in  the  least ;  under  any 
circumstances  ;  as,  he  has  no  ambition  at  all ;  has  he  any 
property  a(  o// .*  " Nothing «< a//."  Shale.  "Ifthyfather 
al  all  miss  me."  1  .Sam.  xx.  6. —  Over  all,  everywhere. 
[06.1.1     Chaucer. 

^^^  All  is  much  used  in  composition  to  enlarge  the 
meaning,  or  add  force  to  a  word.  In  some  instances,  it  is 
completely  incorporated  into  words,  and  its  final  conso- 
nant is  dropped,  as  in  a/mighty,  o/ready,  ohvays ;  but, 
in  most  instances,  it  is  an  adverb  prefixed  to  adjectives 
or  participles,  but  usually  %vith  a  hyphen,  as,  a/?-boun- 
tiful,  a//-glorious,  oH-important,  a/?-surrounding,  etc.  In 
others  it  is  an  adjective ;  as,  a//-power,  (///-giver.  An- 
ciently many  words,  as,  o/about,  o/aground,  etc.,  were 
compounded  with  all,  which  are  now  written  separately. 

All,  conj.     [Orig.  a//,  adv.,  wholly:  used  with  though 
or  if,  which  being  dropped  before  the  subjunctive  left  all 
as  if  in  the  sense  although.']    Although ;  albeit.     [06«.] 
All  they  were  wondrous  loth.  Spenser. 

II  Al'la  bre've  (al'la  bra'va).  [It.,  according  to  the 
breve.]  {Old  Church  Music)  With  one  breve,  or  four 
minims,  to  a  measure,  and  sung  faster  like  four  crotch- 
ets ;  in  quick  com-  fh  mon  time ;  —  indicated  in  the 
time    signature  by  ■  y 

II  Allah  (al'la),  n.  [Ar.,  contr.  fr.  the  article  al  the  + 
ilah  God.]  The  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  use 
among  the  Arabs  and  the  Mohammedans  generally. 

All'-a-mort'  (al'a^mSrf),  a.     See  Alamoet. 

Allan-ite  (al'lan-it),  n.  [From  T.  Allan,  who  first 
distinguished  it  as  a  species.]  (Min.)  A  silicate  contain- 
ing a  large  amount  of  cerium.  It  is  usually  black  in  color, 
opaque,  and  is  related  to  epidote  in  form  and  composition. 

Al'lan-tO'ic  (al'lan-to'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  allanto'igue.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  contained  in,  the  allantois. 

Allantoic  acid.    (Cliem.)  See  Allantoin. 

Al-lan'tOid  (al-lan'toid),  1  a.     [Gr.  a.kKavTOuSrj'; 

Al'lan-toid'al  (Sl'lSn-toid'al),  )  shaped  like  a  sau- 
sage ;  iAAis  sausage  -)-  etSos  form.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  allantois. 

II  Al'lan-toid'e-a  (-e-a),  re.  ^;.  [NL.]  {Zo'dl)  The  di- 
vision of  Vertebrata  in  which  the  embryo  develops  an  al- 
lantois.    It  includes  reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals. 

Al-lan'tO-in  (Sl-lSu'to-Tn),  n.  (C/iem.)  A  crystalline, 
transparent,  colorless  substance  found  in  the  allantoic 
liquid  of  the  fetal  calf ;  —  formerly  called  allantoic  acid 
and  amniotic  acid. 

II  Al-lan'tO-ls  (-to-Ts),  )  re.       (Anat.)    A   membranous 

Al-lan'toid  (-toid),  (  appendage  of  the  embryos  of 
mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  —  in  mammals  serving  to 
connect  the  fetus  with  the  parent ;  the  urinary  vesicle. 

Alla-trate  (alla-trat),  V.  i.  [L.  allatrare.  See  La- 
TRATE.]     To  bark  as  a  dog.     \_Obs.]  Stubbes. 

Al-lay'  (al-la'),  V.  t.  limn.  &  p.  p.  Allayed  (-lad') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Allaying.]  [OE.  alnien,  aleggen,  to  lay 
down,  put  down,  humble,  put  an  end  to,  AS.  alecgan;  a- 
(cf .  Goth,  tis-,  G.  er-,  orig.  meaning  out)  -(-  lecgan  to  lay ; 
but  confused  with  old  forihs  of  allege,  alloy,  alegge.    See 


Lat.]  1.  To  make  quiet  or  put  at  rest ;  to  pacify  or  ap- 
pease ;  to  quell ;  to  calm ;  as,  to  allay  popular  excite- 
ment ;  to  allay  the  tumult  of  the  passions. 

2.  To  alleviate ;  to  abate ;  to  mitigate  ;  as,  to  allay 
the  severity  of  affliction  or  the  bitterness  of  adversity. 

It  would  allay  the  burning  quahty  of  that  fell  poison.     Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  alleviate;  check;  repress;  assuage;  aj)- 
pease ;  abate ;  subdue ;  destroy ;  compose  ;  soothe ;  calm ; 
quiet.    See  Alleviate. 

Al-lay'  (al-la'),  V.  i.  To  diminish  in  strength  ;  to  abate  ; 
to  subside.     "  When  the  rage  allays."  Shak. 

Al-lay',  re.     Alleviation;  abatement;  check.      [06s.] 

Al-lay',  re.     Alloy.     \_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Al-lay',  V.  t.  To  mix  (metals) ;  to  mix  with  a  baser 
metal ;  to  alloj ;  to  deteriorate.     \_Archaic]  Fuller. 

Al-lay'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  allays. 

Al-lay'ment  (-ment),  n.  An  allaying  ;  that  which  al- 
lays; mitigation.     [06s.] 

The  hke  allayment  could  I  give  mv  grief.  Shak. 

Al'le-cret  (Sl'le-kret),  n. 
[OP.  alecret,  halecret,  halle- 
cret.]  A  kind  of  light  armor 
used  m  the  sixteenth  century, 
esp.  by  the  Swiss.      Fairholt. 

Al-lect'  (ia-lekf),  V.  t.  [L. 
allectare,  freq.  of  ullicere,  al- 
leclum.]  To  allure ;  to  entice. 
[06s.] 

Al '  lec  -  ta '  tion  (al'lek-ta'- 
shiin),re.    {h.  allectatio.]    En- 
ticement; allurement.  [06s.] 
Bailey. 

Al-lec'tive  (al-lSk'ttv),  a. 
[LL.  allectivus.]  Alluring. 
lObs.] 

Al-lec'tive,  re.  Allurement. 
[06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Al-ledge'  (Sl-lej'),  t).  t.  See 
Allege.     [06s.] 

1^°°  This  spelling,  corre- 
sponding to  abridge,  was  once 
the  prevailing  one.  Aliecret  Armor,  a.  d.  IMO. 

Al'le-ga'tion  (al'le-ga'shun),  re.  [L.  allegatio,  fr.  al- 
legare,  allegatum,  to  send  a  message,  cite ;  later,  to  free 
by  givmg  reasons ;  ad  -\-  legare  to  send,  commission.  Cf. 
Allege  and  Adlegation.]  1.  The  act  of  alleging  or  pos- 
itively asserting. 

2.  That  which  is  alleged,  asserted,  or  declared  ;  posi- 
tive assertion ;  formal  averment. 

1  thought  their  allegations  but  reasonable.         Steele. 

3.  (Law)  A  statement  by  a  party  of  what  be  undertakes 
to  prove,  —  usually  applied  to  each  separate  averment; 
the  charge  or  matter  undertaken  to  be  proved. 

Al-lege'  (al-lej'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Alleged  (-ISjd') ; 
p.  pi:  &vb.n.  Alleging.]  [OE.  aleggen  to  bring  for- 
ward as  evidence,  OP.  esligier  to  buy,  prop,  to  free  from 
legal  difiiculties,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  exliligare ;  L.  ex-\- 
litigare  to  quarrel,  sue  (see  Litigate).  The  word  was 
confused  with  L.  allegare  (see  Allegation),  and  lex  law. 
Cf .  Allay.]  1.  To  bring  forward  with  positiveness ;  to 
declare ;  to  affirm ;  to  assert ;  as,  to  allege  a  fact. 

2.  To  cite  or  quote ;  as,  to  allege  the  authority  of  a 
judge.     \_Archaic] 

3.  To  produce  or  urge  as  a  reason,  plea,  or  excuse ;  as, 
he  refused  to  lend,  alleging  a  resolution  against  lending. 

Syn.  —  To  bring  forward ;  adduce ;  advance  ;  assign ; 
produce  ;  declare  ;  affirm ;  assert ;  aver ;  predicate. 

Al-lege',  "v.  t.  [See  Allay.]  To  alleviate ;  to  lighten, 
as  a  burden  or  a  trouble.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

Al-lege'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  alleged  or 
affirmed. 

The  most  authentic  examples  allegedble  in  the  case.  South. 

Al-Iege'ance  (S3-lej'ons),  re.     Allegation.     [06s.] 

Al-lege'ment  (-ment),  re.     Allegation.     [06s.] 

With  many  complaints  and  ctllegements.    Bj>.  Sanderson. 

Al-leg'er  (-er),  n .     One  who  affirms  or  declares. 

Al-legge'  (-lej'),  V.  t.     See  Alegge  and  Allay.  [06s.] 

Al-le'glance  (al-le'jons  or  al-le'ji-ons),  re.  [OE.  ale- 
geaunce;  pref.  a--\-  OF.  lige,  liege.  The  meaning  was  in- 
fluenced by  L.  ligare  to  bind,  and  even  by  lex,  legis,  law. 
See  Lege,  Ligeance.]  1.  The  tie  or  obligation,  implied 
or  expressed,  which  a  subject  owes  to  his  sovereign  or 
government ;  the  duty  of  fidelity  to  one's  king,  govern- 
ment, or  state. 

2.  Devotion;  loyalty;  as,  o/?e^!<7rece  to  science. 

Syn.—  Loyalty ;  fealty.— Allegiance,  Loyalty.  These 
words  agree  in  expressing  the  general  idea  of  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  the  "powers  that  be."    Allegiance  is  an 
obligation  to  a  ruling  power.    Loyalty  is  a  feeling  or  sen- 
timent towards  such  power.    Alleaiance  may  exist  under 
any  form  of  government,  and,  in  a  republic,  we  generally 
speak  of  allegiance  to  the  government,  to  the  state,  etc. 
In  well  conducted  monarchies,  loyalty  is  a  warm-hearted 
feeling  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  sovereign.    It  is 
personal  in  its  nature ;  and  hence  we  speak  of  the  loy- 
alty of  a  wife  to  her  husband,  not  of  her  allegiance. 
In  cases  where  we  personify,  loyalty  is  more  commonly 
the  word  used ;  as,  loyally  to  the  constitution ;  loyalty 
to  the  cause  of  virtue ;  loyalty  to  truth  and  religion,  etc. 
Hear  me,  recreant,  on  thine  allegiance  hear  me  I    Shak. 
So  spake  the  Seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found,  .  .  . 
Unsliaken.  unsediiced,  unterrified. 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal.  Milton. 

Al-le'giant  (-j«nt  or  -jT-ont),  a.    Loyal.  Shak. 

Al'le-gor'ic  (al'le-gor'tk),   1  a.   [P.  allegorique,  L.  al- 

Al'le-gor'iC-al  (-gor'T-kol),  )  legoricus,  fr.  Gr.  aA\Tj- 
yopiKos.  See  Allegory.]  Belonging  to,  or  consisting  of, 
allegory ;  of  the  nature  of  an  allegory ;  describing  by  re- 
semblances ;  figurative.  "  An  allegoric  tikie."  Falconer. 
"An  allegorical  application."    Pope. 

Allegorical  being  .  .  .  that  kind  of  language  which  says  one 
thing,  but  means  another.  Max  iliiller. 

—  Alle-gor'Ic-al-ly,  adv.  — Al'le-gor'ic-al-ness,  re. 


Alle-gO-rlst  (S11e-go-rTst),  re.     [Cf.  F.  allegorisle.J 

One  who  allegorizes ;  a  writer  of  allegory.  Hume. 

Al'le-gor'i-za'tion  (Sl'le-gor'I-za'shun),  n.  Tlie  act 
of  turning  into  allegory,  or  of  understanding  in  an  alle- 
gorical sense. 

Al'le-go-rize  (al1e-g6-riz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Alle- 
gorized (-rizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Allegorizing.]  [Ci.  F. 
ullegoriser,  fr.  L.  allegorizare.]  1.  To  form  or  turn  into 
allegory;  as,  to  allegorize  the  history  of  a  people. 

2.  To  treat  as  allegorical ;  to  understand  in  an  allegor- 
ical sense ;  as,  when  a  passage  in  a  writer  may  be  under- 
stood literally  or  figuratively,  he  who  gives  it  a  figurative 
sense  is  said  to  allegorize  it. 

A11e-gO-rize,  v.  i.    To  use  allegory.  Holland. 

Al'le-gO-ri'zer  (-rl'zer),  re.  One  who  allegorizes,  or 
turns  things  into  allegory;  an  allegorist. 

Al'le-go-ry  (-go-iy),  re.;  pi.  Allegories  (-riz).  [L. 
allegoria,  Gr.  aWriyopia,  description  of  one  thing  under 
the  image  of  another  ;  aAAo?  other  -f  ayopeveiv  to  speak 
in  the  assembly,  harangue,  dyopd  place  of  assembly,  fr. 
ayeipeLv  to  assemble:  cf.  F.  allegorie.]  \.  A  figurative 
sentence  or  discourse,  in  which  the  principal  subject  is 
described  by  another  subject  resembling  it  in  its  proper- 
ties and  circumstances.  The  real  subject  is  thus  kept  out 
of  view,  and  we  are  left  to  collect  the  intentions  of  the 
writer  or  speaker  by  the  resemblance  of  the  secondary  to 
the  primary  subject. 

2.  Anythuig  which  represents  by  suggestive  resem- 
blance ;  an  emblem. 

3.  {Paint.  &  Sculpt.)  A  figure  or  representation  which 
has  a  meaning  beyond  the  notion  directly  conveyed  by  the 
object  painted  or  sculptured. 

Syn.  — Metaphor;  fable.  —  Allegory,  Parable.  "An 
allegory  differs  both  from  fable  and  jiarable,  in  that  the 
properties  of  persons  are  fictitiously  represented  as  at- 
tached to  things,  to  which  they  are  as  it  were  transferred. 
...  A  figure  of  Peace  and  Victory  cromiing  some  histor- 
ical personage  is  an  allegory.  "I  am  the  Vine,  ye  are  the 
branches"  [John  xv.  1-6]  is  a  spoken  allegory.  In  the 
parable  there  is  no  transference  of  properties.  The  jiai'- 
able  of  the  sower  [Matt.  xiii.  3-23]  represents  all  things  as 
according  to  their  proper  nature.  In  the  allegory  quoted 
above  the  properties  of  the  vine  and  the  relation  of  the 
branches  are  transferred  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  Hia 
apostles  and  disciples. "  C.J.  Smith. 

An  allegory  is  a  prolonged  metaphor.  Bunyan's  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  and  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene  "  are  cel- 
ebrated examples  of  the  allegory. 

II  Al'Ie'gresse'  (al'la'gras'),  re.  [F.  allegresse,  fr.  L. 
alacer  sprightly.]     Joy ;  gladsomeness. 

II  Al'le-gret'tO  (51'le-gret't6  ;  It.  al'la-grat'tS),  a.  [It., 
dhn.  oi  allegro.]  (3Ius.)  Quicker  than  o?)(7anYe,  but  not 
60  quick  as  allegro.  —  re.     A  movement  in  this  time. 

IIAl-le'gro  (Sl-le'gro  ;  It.  al-la'gro).  o.  [It.,  merry, 
gay,  fr.  L.  alacer  lively.  Cf.  Alegee.]  {3Ius.)  Brisk, 
lively.  —  re.  An  allegro  movement ;  a  quick,  sprightly 
strain  or  piece. 

Al'le-lU'ia     )  (51'lelu'ya),  re.     [L.  alleluia,  Gr.  aAArj- 

Al'le-lU'iah  I  Aov'ia,  fr.  Heb.  hallelu-yah.  See  Hal- 
lelujah.] An  exclamation  signifying  Praise  ye  Jehovah. 
Hence  :  A  song  of  praise  to  God.  See  Hallelujah,  the 
commoner  form. 

I  heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven,  saying.  Al- 
leluia. Jie'i:  xix.  1. 

II  Alle-mande'  (Sl'lS-mand'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  allemand 
German.]  1.  {3fus.)  A  dance  in  moderate  twofold  time, 
invented  by  the  French  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. ;  — 
now  mostly  found  in  suttes  of  pieces,  like  those  of  Bach 
and  Handel. 

2.  A  figure  in  dancing, 

Al'le-man'nic  (51'le-nrSn'nTk),  a.    See  Alemannic. 

Al-len'ar-ly  (51-len'er  ly),  adv.  [All  +  anerly  singly, 
fr.  one  one.]     Solely  ;  only.     [Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Aller  (aller),  a.  [For  ealra,  the  AS.  gen.  pi.  of  eal 
all,]     Same  as  Alder,  of  all.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

II  Al-le'ri-on  (51-le'rT-5n),  re.    [P.  alerion,  LL.  alario  a 
sort   of   eagle ;   of   uncertain   origin.] 
{Her.)  An  eagle  without  beak  or  feet, 
with  expanded  vrings.  Burke. 

Al-le'Vi-ate  (Sl-le'vi-at),  v.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Allevlated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Alleviating.]  [LL.  alleviare,  fr.  L. 
ad  4-  levis  light.   See  Alegge,  Levity.] 

1.  To  lighten  or  lessen  the  force  or 
weight  of.  [06s.  in  a  literal  or  general 
sense.]  Alkrion. 

Should  no  others  join  capable  to  alleviate  the  expense. 

Evelyn. 

Those  large  bladders  .  .  .  conduce  much  to  the  alleviatinir 

of  the  body  [of  flying  birds].  Jiay. 

2.  To  lighten  or  lessen  (physical  or  mental  troubles) ; 
to  mitigate,  or  make  easier  to  be  endured  ;  as,  to  allevi- 
ate sorrow,  pain,  care,  etc.  ;  —  opposed  to  aggravate. 

The  calamity  of  the  want  of  the  sense  of  hearing  is  much 
alleviated  by  giving  the  use  of  letters.  Bp.  Horsley. 

3.  To  extenuate  ;  to  palliate.     [R.] 

He  alleviates  his  fault  by  an  excuse.  Jolinson- 
Syn.  — To  lessen;  diminish;  soften;  mitigate;  as- 
suage ;  abate  ;  relieve ;  nullify ;  aUav.  —  To  Alleviate, 
Mitigate,  Assuage,  Allay.  These  words  have  in  com- 
mon the  idea  of  relief  from  .some  painful  state ;  and  being 
all  figurative,  they  differ  in  their  application,  according 
to  the  image  imder  which  this  idea  is  presented.  Alle- 
viate supposes  a  load  which  is  lightened  or  taken  off ;  as, 
to  alleviate  one's  cares.  Mitigate  supposes  something 
fierce  which  is  made  mUd ;  as,  to  mitigate  one's  anguish. 
Assuage  supposes  something  violent  which  is  quieted  ; 
as,  to  assuage  one's  sorrow.  Alia?/  supposes  something 
previously  excited,  but  now  brought  down  ;  as,  to  allay 
one's  suffering  or  one's  thirst.  To  alleviate  the  dis- 
tresses of  life;  to  jnitigate  the  fierceness  of  passion  or 
the  violence  of  grief ;  to  assuage  angry  feeling ;  to  allay 
wounded  sensibility. 

Al-le'vi-a'tion  (al-le'vT-a'shiin),  re.     [LL.  allevialio .'] 
1.  The  act  of  alleviating  j-a  lightening  of  weight  or  se- 
verity ;  mitigation ;  relief. 
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2.  That  which  mitigates,  or  makes  more  tolerable. 

I  have  not  wanted  such  aXleviations  of  life  as  friendship 
could  supply.  Johnson. 

Al-le'Vl-a-tlve  (Sl-le'vT-i-tlv),  a.  Tending  to  alle- 
viate ;  palliative.  —  n.    That  which  alleviates. 

Al-le'vi-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  whicli, 
alleviates. 

Al-le'Vl-a-tO-ry  (-a-tS-ry),  a.     Alleviative.       Carlyle. 

Al'ley  (Sl'lf ),  n.  ;  pi.  Alleys  (-liz).  [OE.  aley,  alley, 
CF.  alee,  F.  allee,  a  going,  passage,  f  r.  OF.  aler,  F.  aller, 
to  go ;  of  uncertain  origin :  cf.  Prov.  anar,  It.  andare, 
Sp.  andar.^  1.  A  narrow  passage;  especially  a  walk  or 
passage  in  a  garden  or  park,  bordered  by  rows  of  trees  or 
bushes  ;  a  bordered  way. 

1  know  eacli  lane  and  every  alley  green.        JJilton. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  or  way  in  a  city,  as  distinct  from 
a  public  street.  Gay. 

3.  A  passageway  between  rows  of  pews  in  a  church. 

4.  {Persp.)  Any  passage  having  the  entrance  repre- 
sented as  wider  than  the  exit,  so  as  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  leugtli. 

5.  The  space  between  two  rows  of  compositors'  stands 
fa  a  printing  office. 

Al'ley,  n. ;  pi.  Alleys  {Slltz).  [A  contraction  of  ala- 
baster, of  which  it  was  originally  made.]  A  choice  taw 
or  marble.  Dickens. 

Alleyed  (Sl'lTd),  a.  Furnished  with  alleys  ;  forming 
an  alley.     "  An  alleyed  walk."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Al'ley-way'  (itl'iy-wa'),  «.    An  alley. 
All'  Fools'  Day'  (al'  fCoIz  da').     The  first  day  of 
April,  a  day  on  which  sportive  impositions  are  practiced. 
The  first  of  April,  some  do  say. 
Is  set  apart  for  All  J''ooh'  Day. 

Foor  Robin's  Almanack  (1760). 

All'  fours'  (al'  forz').  \_All  -\-four  (cards).]  A  game 
at  cards,  citUed  "  High,  Low,  Jack,  and  the  Game." 

All'  fours'  [formerly.  All'  four'].  All  four  legs  of  a 
quadruped ;  or  the  two  legs  and  two  arms  of  a  person. 

To  be,  go,  or  run,  on  all  fours  (Fig.),  to  be  on  the  same 
footing ;  to  correspond  (irilh)  e.xactly ;  to  be  alike  hi  all 
the  circumstances  to  be  considered.  "  This  example  is 
on  all  fours  with  the  other."  "No  simile  can  r/o  on  all 
fours."  Macaulay, 

All' liall' (al' halO.  [^i?  +  Ao«,  interj.]  All  health; 
—  a  phrase  of  salutation  or  welcome. 

All'-hail',  V.  i.    To  saJute ;  to  greet.     [Poei.] 

Whiles  I  stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives  from 
the  king,  who  all-hailed  me  "  Thane  of  Cawdor."  Sliak. 

All'hanond  (-hSinSnd),  m.  Allhallows.  [06s.]  Shak. 

All'liallOW  (aVhSllo),  \n.   1.  All  the  saints  (in  heav- 

All'hallOWS  (-loz),        )     en).     tObs.2 

2.  All  Saints'  Day,  November  1st.     lArchaie] 

All'hal'lOW  eve'  (ev').  The  evening  before  Allhal- 
lows.   See  Halloween. 

All'hallow-mas  (-mas),  n.    The  feast  of  All  Saints. 

All'hal'lown  (-ion),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  time 
of  A Uhallows.  lObs.']  "■  Allhallown  smoxaer."  Shak. 
(i.  e.,  late  summer  ;  "  Indian  Summer"). 

All'haiaow-tlfle' (-lo-tid'),  K.  [AS.  ild  time.]  The 
time  at  or  near  All  Saints,  or  November  1st. 

Alllieal'  (-heV),  n.  A  name  popularly  given  to  the 
officinal  valerian,  and  to  some  other  plants. 

Al-U'a-ble  (ai-li'a-b'l),  a.    Able  to  enter  into  alliance. 

Al'Ii-a'ceous  (Sl'lT-a'shils),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
genus  Allium,  or  garlic,  onions,  leeks,  etc. ;  having  the 
amell  or  taste  of  garlic  or  onions. 

Al-11'ance  (Sl-ll'nns),  re.  [OE.  aliaunce,  OF.  aliance, 
F.  alliance,  fr.  OF.  alter,  F.  allier.  See  Ally,  and  cf.  LL. 
alligantia.]  1.  The  state  of  being  allied ;  the  act  of  al- 
lying or  unitmg ;  a  union  or  connection  of  interests  be- 
tween families,  states,  parties,  etc.,  especially  between 
fanulies  by  marriage  and  states  by  compact,  treaty,  or 
league;  as,  matrimonial  alliances;  an  alliance  between 
church  and  state ;  an  alliance  between  France  and  Eng- 
land. 

2.  Any  union  resembling  that  of  families  or  states; 
union  by  relationship  in  qualities ;  affinity. 

The  alliance  of  the  principles  of  the  world  with  those  of  the 

eospeL  c.  J.  Smith. 

The  alliance  .  .  .  between  logic  and  metaphysics.    Mansel. 

3.  The  persons  or  parties  allied.  Vdall. 
Syn.  —  Connection ;   affinity  ;  imion  ;   confederacy ; 

confederation ;  league ;  coalition. 

Al-U'ance,  v.  t.  To  connect  by  alliance  ;  to  ally.  [06s.] 

Al-U'ant-(-ant),  m.  [Cf  F.  aZ«an<,  p.  pr.]  Anally; 
a  confederate.     [06s.  &  i?.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Allice  )  (allTs),  n.    (Zool.)  The  European  shad  (Clu- 

Allls   )  pea  vulgaris) ;  allice  shad.    See  Alose. 

Al-U'clen-cy  (Sl-lish'en-sy),  n.  Attractive  power; 
attractiveness.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Al-U'cient  (Sl-lish'ent),  a.  [L.  alliciens,  p.  pr.  of  al- 
Itcere  to  aUure  ;  ad  +  laeere  to  entice.]  That  attracts ; 
attracting.  —  n.  That  which  attracts.    XEare  or  06s.] 

Al-lled'  (Sl-lid'),  a.  United ;  joined ;  leagued ;  akin ; 
related.    See  Ally. 

Al'U-gate  (Slit-gat),  V.  t.  [L.  alligatus,  p.  p.  of  alii- 
gare.    See  Ally.]     To  tie  ;  to  unite  by  some  tie. 

Instincts  alligated  to  their  nature.     Sir  M.  Hale. 

Al'U-ga'tion  (al'lt-ga'shtin),  n.  [L.  alligatio.'\  1.  The 
»ct  of  tymg  together  or  attaching  by  some  bond,  or  the 
state  of  being  attached.     [JJ.] 

2.  (Arith.)  A  rule  relating  to  the  solution  of  questions 
concernmg  the  compounding  or  mixing  of  different  in- 
gredients, or  ingredients  of  difeerent  qualities  or  values. 
i«i^°"  Tv  ^  ""iS^  "  named  from  the  method  of  connect- 
^fiin?.?;-  I¥  *^""8  by  certain  ligature-Uke  signs. 
miigatmnis  of  two  kmds,  medial  and  alternate ;  medial, 
m,vt,!?f  *?®  method  of  findmg  the  price  or  quality  of  a 
mixture  of  several  sunple  ingredients  whose  prices  and 
JomT^V  "®  known  ;  alternate,  teaching  the  amount  of 
Hoa  „;i  several  simple  ingredients  whose  prices  or  quali- 
nf  o?.^f  known,  which  will  be  required  to  make  a  mixture 
of  given  pnce  or  quality. 


Alll-ga'tor  (SlIT-ga'ter),  n.  [Sp.  el  lagarto  the  liz- 
ard (el  lagarto  de  Indias,  the  cayman  or  Ajnericaii  croc- 
odile), fr.  L.  lacertns,  lacerta,  lizard.  See  Lizakd.] 
1.  {Zool.)  A  large 
carnivorous  reptile  of 
the  Crocodile  family, 
peculiar  to  America.   It 


Common  Alligator  (.4.  Jilissi^sippiensis'), 
has  a  shorter  and  broader  snout  than  the  crocodile,  and 
the  large  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  shut  into  pits  in  the 
upper  jaw,  which  has  no  marginal  notches.  Besides  the 
coimnou  species  of  the  southern  United  States,  there  are 
allied  species  in  South  America. 

2.  (Mec/i.)  Any  machine  with  strong  jaws,  one  of 
wliich  opens  like  the  movable  jaw  of  an  alligator ;  as, 
(a)  (Metal  Working)  a,  toim  of  squeezer  for  the  puddle 
ball :  (6)  (Mining)  a  rock  breaker ;  (c)  (Printing)  a  kind 
of  job  press,  called  also  ulligaior  press. 

Alligator  apple  (Bot.),  the  fruit  of  the  Anona  palustris, 
a  West  Indian  tree.  It  is  said  to  be  narcotic  in  its  prop- 
erties. Loudon.  —  Alligator  fish  (Zool.),  a  marine  fish 
of  nortliwestem  America  (Podothecus  acipenserinus).  — 
Alligator  gar  (Zool.),  one  of  the  gar  pikes  (Lepidosleus 
spaliila)loviaA  in  the  southern  rivers  of  the  United  States. 
'The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  species  of  gar  pikes.  — 
Alligator  pear  (A)A),  a  corruption  of  Avocado  pear.  See 
Avocado.  —  Alligator  snapper,  Alligator  tortoise,  Alligator 
turtle  (Zool.),  a  very  large  and  voracious  turtle  {Mucroche- 
li/s  lacertina)  mhabitiug  the  rivers  of  the  southern  United 
States.  It  sometimes  reaches  the  weight  of  two  hundred 
pounds.  Unlike  tlie  common  snappme  turtle,  to  which 
th?  name  is  sometimes  eiToneously  applied,  it  has  a  scaly 
head  and  many  small  scales  beneath  the  tail.  This  name 
is  somttimes  given  to  other  turtles,  as  to  species  of  Tri- 
onyx.  — Alligator  wood,  the  timber  of  a  tree  of  the  West 
Indies (GtfdrtK  Sioartzii). 

Al-Ilgn'ment  (Sl-Hn'ment),  n.     See  Alignment. 

Al-lln'e-ate  (31-lin'e-at),  v.  t.  [L.  ad  +  lineatus,  p.  p. 
of  liiteare  to  draw  a  luie.]     To  align,     [i?.]        Herschel. 

Al-lln'e-a'tion  (Sl-lTn'e-a'shun),  )  n.     Alignment ;  po- 

A-lin'e-a'tlon  (a-lln'e-a'shun),    )      sition  in  a  straight 

line,  as  of  two  planets  with  the  sun.  Whewell. 

The  allineation  of  the  two  planets.    C  A.  Young. 

Al-ll'slon  (Sl-lizh'un),  n.  [L.  allisio,  fr.  allidere,  to 
strike  or  dash  against ;  ad  -}-  laedere  to  dash  against.] 
The  act  of  dashing  against,  or  striking  upon. 

The  boisterous  atlision  of  the  sea.  Woodward. 

Al-llt'er-al  (al-lifer-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
terized by,  alliteration. 

Al-llt'er-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  To  employ  or  place  so  as  to 
make  alliteration.  Skeat. 

Al-llt'er-ate,  v.  i.  To  compose  alliteratively ;  also,  to 
constitute  alliteration. 

Al-llt'er-a'tlon  (al-lTfer-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  ad  -|-  litera 
letter.  See  Letter.  ]  The  repetition  of  the  same  letter 
at  the  beginning  of  two  or  more  words  immediately  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  or  at  short  intervals ;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing lines :  — 

Behemoth,  biggest  bom  of  earth,  upheaved 

His  vastness.  Milton. 

Fly  o'er  waste  fens  and  windy  fields.  Tennyson. 

11^°'  The  recvirrence  of  the  same  letter  in  accented 
I)arts  of  words  is  also  called  alliteration.  Anglo-Saxon 
poetry  is  characterized  by  alliterative  meter  of  this  sort. 
Later  poets  also  employed  it. 

In  a  somer  seson  whan  soft  was  the  Sonne, 
I  sAope  me  in  sAroudes  as  I  a  sAepe  were.      P.  Plxytmnan. 
Al-Ut'er-a-tfve  (-Kfer-a-tlv;  277),  a.    Pertaining  to, 
or  characterized  by,  alliteration  ;  as,  alliterative  poetry. 
— Al-llt'er-a-tive-ly,  a(ii».  —  Al-llt'er-a-tive-ness,  n. 

Al-llt'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.    One  who  alliterates. 

II  Alli-um  (Slli-iim),  n.  [L.,  garlic]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  including  the  onion,  garlic,  leek,  chive,  etc. 

All'month'  (al'mouth'),  n.     (Zool.)  The  angler. 

All'ness  (al'nes),  n.    Totality  ;  completeness.     [iJ.] 

The  allness  of  God,  including  his  absolute  spirituality,  su- 
premacy, and  eternity.  E.  Tumhull. 

AU'nlght'  (al'mf),  n.  Light,  fuel,  or  food  for  the 
whole  night.     i<)5s.]  Bacon. 

AllO-cate  (Sllo-kat),  V.  i.  [LL.  ollocatus,  p.  p.  of 
allocare,  fr.  L.  ad  +  locare  to  place.  See  Allow.]  1.  To 
distribute  or  assign ;  to  allot.  Burke. 

2.  To  localize.     IE.'] 

Al'lo-ca'tion  (Sl'lo-ka'shfin),  n.  [LL.  allocatio:  cf. 
F.  allocation.']  1.  The  act  of  putting  one  thing  to  an- 
other ;  a  placing ;  disposition ;  arrangement.       Hallam. 

2.  An  allotment  or  apportionment ;  as,  an  allocation 
of  shares  in  a  company. 

The  allocation  of  the  particular  portions  of  Palestine  to  its 
successive  inhabitants.  A.  P.  Stanley. 

3.  The  admission  of  an  item  in  an  account,  or  an  al- 
lowance made  upon  an  account;  —  a  term  used  in  the 
English  exchequer. 

II  Al'lo-ca'tur  (-tiir),  n.  [LL.,  it  is  allowed,  fr.  allo- 
care to  allow.]  (Law)  "Allowed."  The  word  alloca- 
tur expresses  the  allowance  of  a  proceeding,  writ,  order, 
etc.,  by  a  court,  judge,  or  judicial  officer. 

Al'lo-Chro'lc  (-kro'ik),  n.     Changeable  in  color. 

Al-loch'ro-ite  (al-15k'ro-it),  «.     (3Iin.)  See  Garnet. 

Al-lOCh'ro-OUS  (-US'),  a.  [Gr.  iAAdxpoos  changed  in 
color,  fr.  oAAos  other  -f-J(p<"i  color.]     Changing  color. 

Al'lO-CU'tlon  (51'lo-ku'shiin),  n.  [L.  allocutio,  fr.  al- 
loqui  to  speak  to;  ad  -\-  loqui  to  speak :  cf.  F.  allocu- 
tion.] 1.  The  act  or  manner  of  speaking  to,  or  of  ad- 
dressing in  words. 


2.  An  address ;  a  hortatory  or  authoritative  address, 
as  of  a  pope  to  liis  clergy.  Addison. 

Al'lod  (al'lSd),  n.    See  Allodidm. 

Al-lo'dl-al  (Sl-lo'dT-rtl),  a.  [LL.  allodialis,  fr.  allo- 
dium :  ci.  F.  allodial.  See  Allodium.]  (Law)  Pertain- 
ing to  allodium  ;  freehold  ;  free  of  rent  or  service ;  held 
mdependent  of  a  lord  paramount ;  —  opposed  to  feudal ; 
as,  allodial  lands ;  allodial  system.  Blackstone. 

Al-lo'di-al,  re.     Anything  held  allodially.        TF.  Coxe. 

Al-lo'di-al-lsm  (-Iz'm),  m.     The  allodial  system. 

Al-lo'dl-al-ist,  n.    One  who  holds  aUodial  land. 

Al-lO'di-al-ly,  adv.    By  aUodial  tenure. 

Al-lo'di-a-ry  (-a-r^),  n.     One  who  holds  an  allodium. 

Al-lO'di-um  (-iim),  n.  [LL.  allodium,  alodium,  alo- 
dis,  alaudis,  of  Ger.  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  al  all,  and  ot  (AS. 
earf)  possession,  property.  It  me.ans,  therefore,  entirely 
one's  property.]  (Law)  Freehold  estate  ;  land  which  is 
the  absolute  property  of  the  owner ;  real  estate  held  in  ab- 
solute independence,  without  being  subject  to  any  rent, 
service,  or  acknowledgment  to  a  superior.  It  is  thus 
opposed  to  feud.  Blackstone.    Bouvier. 

Al-lOg'a-mous  (Sl-lSg'a-mus),  a.  (Bot.)  Character- 
ized by  allogamy. 

Al-log'a-my  (-mj),  n.  [Gr.  aAAos  other  -(-  yafi05  mar- 
riage.] (Bot.)  Fertilization  of  the  pistil  of  a  plant  by  pol- 
len from  another  of  the  same  species  ;  cross-fertilization. 

Al'lO-ge'ne-OUS  (Sl'16-je'ne-us),  a.  [Gr.  aAAoytr^s.] 
Difterent  in  nature  or  kind,     [i?.] 

Al'lO-grapb  (Sl'lo-graf),  n.  [Gr.  aAAos  another  -)- 
-graph.]  A  writing  or  signature  made  by  some  person 
other  than  any  of  the  parties  thereto ;  —  opposed  to  au- 
tograph. 

Al-lom'er-lstn  (Sl-lSm'er-iz'm),  n.  [Gr.  aAAo5  other 
-1-  jue'pos  part.]  (Chem.)  Variability  in  chemical  consti- 
tution without  variation  in  crystalline  form. 

Al-lom'er-OUS  (-us),  a.  (Chem.)  Characterized  by 
allomerism. 

Al'lo-morph  (allo-mOrf),  n.  [Gr.  aAAos  other  -f 
IJ-op4>ri  form.]  (Min.)  (a)  Any  one  of  two  or  more  dis- 
tinct crystalline  forms  of  the  same  substance  ;  or  the  sub- 
stance having  such  forms ;  —  as,  carbonate  of  lime  occurs 
in  the  allomorphs  calcite  and  aragonite.  (6)  A  variety  of 
pseudomorph  which  has  undergone  partial  or  complete 
change  or  substitution  of  material; — thus  limoiiite  is 
frequently  an  allomorph  after  pyrite.      G.  H.  'Williams. 

AHo-mor'phic  (ai'l6-m6r'fik),  a.  (Min.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  allomorphism. 

Al'lO-mor'phism  (-fTz'm),  n.  (Min.)  The  property 
which  constitutes  an  allomorph ;  the  change  involved  in 
becoming  an  allomorph. 

Al-longe'  (Sl-lunj'),  n.  [F.  allonge,  earlier  alonge,  a 
lengthening.  See  Allonge,  v.,  and  cf.  Lunge.]  1.  (Fen- 
cing) A  thrust  or  pass ;  a  lunge. 

2.  A  slip  of  paper  attached  to  a  bill  of  exchange  for 
receiving  indorsements,  when  the  back  of  the  bill  itself 
is  already  full ;  a  rider.     [.4  French  vsage]  Abbott. 

Al-longe',  V.  i.  [F.  allonger  ;  a  (L.  ad)  -j-  long  (L. 
longus)  long.]    To  thrust  with  a  sword  ;  to  lunge. 

AllO-nym  (511o-nim),  n.  [F.  allonyme,  f r.  Gr.  aAAot 
other  -)-  6voijt.a  name.]  1.  The  name  of  another  person 
assumed  by  the  author  of  a  work. 

2.  A  work  published  under  the  name  of  some  one 
other  than  the  author.  . 

Al-lon'y-mous  (ai-lSnl-mus),  a.  Published  under 
the  name  of  some  one  other  than  the  author. 

Al-lOO'  (Sl-loo'),  V.  t.  or  i.  [See  Halloo.]  To  incite 
dogs  by  a  call ;  to  halloo.     [06s.] 

Allo-path  (allo-pSth),  n.  [Cf.  F.  allopaihe.l  An  al- 
lopathist.  Ed.  Bev. 

Al'lo-path'ic  (Sl'lo-pSthlk),  a.  [Cf .  F.  allopathique.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  allopathy. 

Al'lo-path'ic-al-ly  (-I-kal-ly),  adv.  In  a  manner  con- 
formable to  allopathy ;  by  allop.ithic  methods. 

Al-lop'a-thlst  (Sl-lSp'ar-thist),  n.  One  who  practices 
allopathy ;  one  who  professes  allopathy. 

Al-lop'a-thy  (al-lop'a-thy),  n.  [Gr.  oAAos  other  -f- 
Trd^o?  suffering,  irdax^tv,  n-aOetv,  to  suffei" :  cf.  G.  allopa- 
thie,  F.  allopathie.  See  Pathos.]  That  system  of  medi- 
cal practice  which  aims  to  combat  disease  by  the  use  of 
remedies  which  produce  effects  different  from  those  pro- 
duced by  the  special  disease  treated ;  —  a  term  invented 
by  Hahnemann  to  designate  the  ordinary  practice,  as  op- 
posed to  homeopathy. 

Al'lo-phyl'iC  (51'lo-fTllk),  I  a.      [Gr.   aAAd(^uAo5   of 

Allo-phyl'l-an  (-fil'i-on),  )  another  tribe ;  aAAos 
other  +  tiivkq  class  or  tribe.]  Pertaining  to  a  race  or  a 
language  neither  Aryan  nor  Semitic.  J.  Prichard. 

Allo-quy  (Sl'16-kwy),  n.  [L.  alloguium,  fr.  alloqui.] 
A  speaking  to  another  ;  an  address.     [06s.] 

Al-lot'  (Sl-lof),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p. p.  Allotted;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Allotting.]  [OF.  aloier,  P.  allotir ;  a  (L.  ad) 
-\-  lot  lot.    See  Lot.]     1.  To  distribute  by  lot. 

2.  To  distribute,  or  parcel  out  in  parts  or  portions  ; 
or  to  distribute  to  each  individual  concerned  ;  to  assign 
as  a  share  or  lot ;  to  set  apart  as  one's  share ;  to  bestow 
on  ;  to  grant ;  to  appoint ;  as,  let  every  man  be  contented 
with  that  which  Providence  allots  him. 

Ten  years  I  will  allot  to  the  attainment  of  knowledire. 

Johnson. 

AllO-the-lsm  (Sllo-the-tz'm),  n.  [Gr.  aAAos  other  -)- 
06OS  god.]    The  worship  of  strange  gods.      Jer.  Taylor. 

Al-lot'ment  (Sl-lSt'ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  alotement,  F. 
alloiement.]    1.  The  act  of  allotting  ;  assignment. 

2.  That  which  is  allotted ;  a  share,  part,  or  portion 
granted  or  distributed  ;  that  which  is  assigned  by  lot,  or 
by  the  act  of  God ;  anything  set  apart  fpr  a  special  use 
or  to  a  distinct  party. 

The  allotmems  of  God  and  nature.        V Estrange. 
A  vineyard  and  an  allotment  for  olives  and  herbs.    Broome. 

3.  (Law)  The  allowance  of  a  specific  amount  of  scrip 
or  of  a  particular  thing  to  a  particular  person. 

Cottage  allotment,  an  allotment  of  a  small  portion  of  land 
to  a  country  laborer  for  garden  cultivation.    [£ng.] 
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Al'lO-trl-oph'a-gy  (51'lo-trT-5£'a-jy),  n.      [Gr.    o^^Ao- 

Tpios  strange  +  <l>ayeii'  to  eat :  cf.  F.  alloiriophagie.'] 
(Med. )  A  deprared  appetite  ;  a  desire  for  improper  food. 

Al'lO-trop'io  (51'lo-trbp'ik),  1  a.  [Cf.  F.  alloiropique.'] 

Al'lo-trop'io-al  (-i-kal),  )  Of  or  pertaining  to  aJ- 
lotropism.  —  Al'lO-trop'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Allotropic  state,  the  several  conditions  which  occur  in  a 
case  of  allotropism. 

Al-lOt'ro-piC'i-ty  (al-15t'ro-pis'T-ty),  n.  Allotropic 
property  or  nature. 

Al-lot'ro-pism  (51-lot'ro-pTz'm),  )  n.    [Gr.  aA.A.os  other 

Al-lot'ro-py  (al-lot'ro-py),  (  +  rpon-os  direction, 

way,  TpeVety  to  turn  :  cf.  F.  aHodropie.]  (Chem.)  The 
property  of  existing  in  two  or  more  conditions  which  are 
distinct  in  their  physical  or  chemical  relations. 

81^°'  Thus,  carbon  occurs  crystallized  in  octahedrons 
andother  related  forms,  in  a  state  of  extreme  hardness, 
in  the  diamond ;  it  occurs  in  hexagonal  forms,  and  of  lit- 
tle hardness,  in  black  lead ;  and  again  occurs  m  a  third 
form,  with  entire  softness,  m  lampblack  and  cliarcoal. 
In  some  cases,  one  of  these  is  peculiarly  an  active  state, 
and  the  other  a  passive  one.  Thus,  ozone  is  an  active 
state  of  oxygen,  and  is  distinct  from  ordinary  oxygen, 
wliich  is  the  element  in  its  passive  state. 

Al-lot'ro-pize  (-piz),  v.  t.  To  change  in  physical  prop- 
erties but  not  in  substance.     [iJ.] 

Al-lot'ta-ble  (-ta-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  allotted. 

Al-lot'tee'  (Sl-lSt'te'),  re.  One  to  whom  anything  is 
allotted  ;  one  to  whom  an  allotment  is  made. 

Al-lOt'ter  {51-15t'ter),  n.     One  who  aUots. 

Al-lOt'ter-y  (-ter-y),re.     Allotment.     \_Obs.']        Shah. 

Al-lOW'  (Sl-lou'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Allowed 
(-loud')  J  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Allowino.]  [OE.  alouen,  OF. 
alouer,  aloer,  aluer,  F.  allouer,  fr.  LL.  allocare  to  admit 
as  proved,  to  place,  use  ;  confused  with  OF.  aloer,  fr.  L. 
allaudare  to  extol ;  ad  -\-  laudare  to  praise.  See  Local, 
anr".  cf.  Allocate,  Ladd.]  1.  To  praise  ;  to  approve  of ; 
hence,  to  sanction.     [Obs.  or  Arcfiaic] 

Ye  aijoio  the  deeds  of  your  fathers.       Luke  xi.  48. 

We  commend  liis  pains,  condemn  his  pride,  allow  his  life, 
approve  his  learning.  Fuller. 

2.  To  like  ;  to  be  suited  or  pleased  with.     [06*.] 

How  allow  you  the  model  of  these  clothes  ?    Jlassinger. 

3.  To  sanction  ;  toinvsst;  to  intrust.     [06i.] 

Thou  shalt  be  .  .  .  allowed  with  absolute  power.    Sliak. 

4.  To  grant,  give,  admit,  accord,  afford,  or  yield  ;  to 
\et  one  have ;  as,  to  allow  a  servant  his  liberty  ;  to  allow 
a  free  passage ;  to  allow  one  day  for  rest. 

He  was  allowed  about  three  hundred  pounds  a  yepr. 

Macaulay. 

5-  To  own  or  acknowledge  ;  to  accept  as  true  ;  to  con- 
cede ;  to  accede  to  an  opinion  ;  as,  to  allow  a  right ;  to 
allow  a  claim ;  to  allow  the  truth  of  a  proposition. 

I  allow,  with  Mrs.  Grundv  and  most  moralists,  that  Miss 
Newcome's  conduct  .  .  .  was  highly  reprehensible.  Thackeray. 

6.  To  grant  (something)  as  a  deduction  or  an  addition ; 
esp.  to  abate  or  deduct ;  as,  to  allow  a  sum  for  leakage. 

7-  To  grant  license  to  ;  to  permit ;  to  consent  to  ;  as, 
to  allow  a  son  to  be  absent. 

Syn. — To  aUot ;  assign;  bestow;  concede;  admit; 
permit ;  suffer ;  tolerate.    See  Pebmit. 

Al-lOW',  V.  i.  To  admit ;  to  concede  ;  to  make  allow- 
ance or  abatement. 

Allowing  still  for  the  different  ways  of  making  it.  Addison. 

To  allow  of,  to  permit ;  to  admit.  Shak. 

Al-low'a-ble  (Sl-lou'a-b'l),  a.     IF.  allowable.'] 

1.  Praiseworthy ;  laudable.     [06*.]  Hacket. 

2.  Proper  to  be,  or  capable  of  being,  allowed ;  permis- 
sible ;  admissible ;  not  forbidden ;  not  imlawful  or  im- 
proper ;  as,  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  is  allowable 
among  friends. 

Al-loWa-We-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  allow- 
able ;  permissibleness  ;  lawfulness  ;  exemption  from  pro- 
hibition or  impropriety.  South. 

Al-lOW'a-bly,  adv.     In  an  allowable  manner. 

Al-low'ance  (-ans),  n.  [OF.  alouance.']  1.  Ap- 
proval ;  approbation.     \_Obs.']  Crabbe. 

2.  The  act  of  allowing,  granting,  conceding,  or  admit- 
ting ;  authorization ;  permission ;  sanction ;  tolerance. 

Without  the  king's  will  or  the  state's  allowance.    Shak. 

3.  Acknowledgment. 

The  censure  of  the  which  one  must  in  your  allowance  o'er- 
weigh  a  whole  theater  of  others.  Shak. 

4.  License  ;  indulgence.   •[Ofo.]  Locke. 
6.  That  which  is  allowed  ;  a  share  or  portion  allotted 

or  granted ;  a  sum  granted  as  a  reimbursement,  a  bounty, 
or  as  appropriate  for  any  purpose  ;  a  stated  quantity,  as 
of  food  or  drink  ;  hence,  a  limited  quantity  of  meat  and 
drink,  when  provisions  fall  short. 

I  can  give  the  boy  a  handsome  allowance.     Thackeray. 

6.  Abatement ;  deduction  ;  the  taking  into  account  of 
mitigating  circumstances  ;  as,  to  make  allowance  for  the 
inexperience  of  youth. 

After  maMng  the  largest  allowance  for  fraud.    MacavHay. 

7.  (Com.)  A  customary  deduction  from  the  gross 
weight  of  goods,  different  in  different  countries,  such  as 
tare  and  tret. 

Al-lOW'ance,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Allowanced  (-anst) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Allowancing  (-sing').]  [See  Allowance, 
n.]  To  put  upon  a  fixed  allowance  (esp.  of  provisions  and 
drink) ;  to  supply  in  a  fixed  and  limited  quantity ;  as, 
the  captain  was  obliged  to  allowance  his  crew  ;  our  pro- 
visions were  allowanced. 

Al-lOW'ed-ly  (-ed-ly),  adv.  By  allowance ;  admit- 
tedly. Shenstone. 

Al-low'er  (-er),  n.    1.  An  approver  or  abettor.   [06*.] 

2.  One  who  allows  or  permits. 

Al-lOX'an  (Sl-lSks'an),  n.  [^Hantoin  -|-  oxalic,  as  con- 
taining the  elements  of  allantoin  and  oxalic  acid.] 
{Chem.)  An  oxidation  product  of  uric  acid.  It  is  of  a 
pale  reddish  color,  readily  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol. 


Al-loz'a-nate  (51-15ks'i-nat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  combina- 
tion of  aUoxanic  acid  and  a  base  or  positive  radical. 

Al'lox-an'ic  (51'18ks-Sn'ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  alloxan  ;  —  applied  to  an  acid  obtained  by  the 
action  of  soluble  alkalies  on  alloxan. 

Al'lox-an'tin  (-tin),  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  pro- 
duced by  acting  upon  uric  acid  with  warm  and  very 
dilute  nitric  acid. 

Al-loy'  (ai-loi'),  n.  [OE.  alai,  OF.  alei,  F.  aloi,  from 
OF.  alter,  F.  aloyer,  to  alloy,  allier  to  ally.  See  Alloy, 
V.  ?.]  1.  Any  combination  or  compound  of  metals  fused 
together  ;  a  mixture  of  metals ;  for  example,  brass,  which 
is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.  But  when  mercury  is  one 
of  the  metals,  the  compound  is  called  an  amalgam. 

2.  The  quality,  or  comparative  purity,  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver ;  fineness. 

3.  A  baser  metal  mixed  with  a  finer. 

Fine  silver  is  silver  without  the  mixture  of  any  baser  metal. 
Alloy  is  baser  metal  mixed  with  it.  Locke. 

4.  Admixture  of  anything  which  lessens  the  value  or 
detracts  from  ;  as,  no  happiness  is  without  alloy.  "  Pure 
English  without  Latin  alloy."  F.  Harrison. 

Al-loy',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Alloyed  (-loid') ;  p.  pr 
&  vb.  n.  Alloying.]  [F.  aloyer,  OF.  alier,  allier,  later 
allayer,  fr.  L.  alligare.  See  Alloy,  k..  Ally,  v.  (.,  and  cf. 
Allay.]  1.  To  reduce  the  purity  of  by  mixing  with  a 
less  valuable  substance  ;  as,  to  alloy  gold  with  silver  or 
copper,  or  silver  with  copper. 

2.  To  mix,  as  metals,  so  as  to  form  a  compound. 

3.  To  abate,  impair,  or  debase  by  mixture  ;  to  allay ; 
as,  to  alloy  pleasure  with  misfortunes. 

Al-loy',  v.  i.    To  form  a  metallic  compound. 

Gold  and  iron  alloy  with  ease.  Ure. 

Al-loy'age  (-aj),  n.  [F.  alvyage.}  The  act  or  art 
of  alloying  metals  ;  also,  the  combination  or  alloy. 

All'-pos-sessed'  (al'-p5z-zgst'),  a.  Controlled  by  an 
evil  spirit  or  by  evil  passions ;  wild.     [Collog.'] 

All'  Saints'  (al'  sants'j,    I  The  first  day  of  November, 

All' Saints' Day' (da'),  )  called,  also,  ^HAaZ/ow.?  or 
Hallowmas ;  a  feast  day  kept  in  honor  of  all  the  saints ; 
also,  the  season  of  this  festival. 

All'  Souls'  Day'  (solz).  The  second  day  of  Novem- 
ber ;  a  feast  day  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  on  which 
supplications  are  made  for  the  soids  of  the  faithful  dead. 

AU'spice'  (al'spis'),  n.  The  berry  of  the  pimento  {Fu- 
genia  pimenla),  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies ;  a  spice  of  a 
mildly  pungent  taste,  and  agreeably  aromatic  ;  Jamaica 
pepper ;  pimento.  It  has  been  supposed  to  combine  the 
flavor  of  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and  cloves ;  and  hence  the 
name.  The  name  is  also  given  to  other  aromatic  shrubs ; 
as,  the  Carolina  allspice  {Calycanthus  floridus)  \  wild  all- 
spice (ZAndera  benzoin),  called  also  spicebush,  spicewood, 
and  /everbush. 

All'tbing'  (al'thing'),  adv.  [For  in  all  {^=  every) 
thing.]     Altogetlier.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Al-lude'  (Sl-lud'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Alluded  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.n.  Alluding.]  [L.  alludere  to  play  with,  to 
allude  ;  ad  -f-  ludere  to  play.]  To  refer  to  something  in- 
directly or  by  suggestion  ;  to  have  reference  to  a  subject 
not  specifically  and  plainly  mentioned ;  —  followed  by 
to  ;  as,  the  story  alludes  to  a  recent  transaction. 

These  speeches  ...  do  seem  to  allude  unto  such  ministerial 
garments  as  were  then  in  use.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  To  refer ;  point ;  indicate ;  hint ;  suggest ;  in- 
timate ;  signify ;  insinuate ;  advert.    See  Refek. 

Al-lude',  V.  t.  To  compare  allusively ;  to  refer  (some- 
thing) as  applicable.     [Obs.]  Wither. 

II  Al'lU'mette'  (a/lu'met'),  n.  [F.,  from  allumer  to 
light.]     A  match  for  hghting  candles,  lamps,  etc. 

Al-lu'mi-nor  (al-lii'mi-ner),  n.  [OF.  alumineor,  fr. 
L.  ad  -j-  luminare.  See  Luminate.]  An  illuminator  of 
manuscripts  and  books  ;  a  limner.     [_Obs.^  Cowell. 

Al-lur'anoe  (Sl-lvir'ans),  n.     Allurement.     [B.] 

Al-lure'  (-lur'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Allured  (-lurd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Allueing.]  [OF.  aleurrer,  alurer,  fr.  a 
{Li.  ad) -\- leurre  lure.  SeeLuEE.]  To  attempt  to  draw ; 
to  tempt  by  a  lure  or  bait,  that  is,  by  the  offer  of  some 
good,  real  or  apparent ;  to  invite  by  something  flattering 
or  acceptable  ;  to  entice  ;  to  attract. 

With  promised  joys  allured  them  on.       Falconer, 
The  golden  sun  in  splendor  likest  Heaven 
Allured  his  eye.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  attract;  entice;  tempt;  decoy;  seduce. — 
To  Alluee,  Entice,  Decoy,  Seduce.  These  words  agree 
in  the  idea  of  acting  upon  the  mind  by  some  strong  con- 
trolling influence,  and  differ  according  to  the  image  un- 
der which  tliis  is  presented.  They  are  all  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  except  allure,  which  has  sometimes  (though  rarely) 
a  good  one.  We  are  allured  by  the  prospect  or  offer 
(usually  deceptive)  of  some  future  good.  We  are  com- 
monly enticed  into  evil  by  appeals  to  our  passions.  We 
are  decoyed  into  danger  by  false  appearances  or  repre- 
sentations. We  are  seduced  when  drawn  aside  from  the 
path  of  rectitude.  What  allures  draws  by  gentle  means ; 
what  entices  leads  us  by  promises  and  persuasions ;  what 
decoys  betrays  us,  as  it  were,  into  a  snare  or  net ;  what 
seduces  deceives  us  by  artful  appeals  to  the  passions. 

Al-lure',  n.    Allurement.     [JJ.]  Hayward. 

II  Al'lure' (a'lur'),».    [F.;  aHe)' to  go.]   Gait ;  bearing. 
The  swing,  the  gait,  the  pose,  the  allure  of  these  men, 

Jiarper's  Mag. 

Al-lure'ment  (31-lur'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  allur- 
ing; temptation;  enticement. 

Though  Adam  by  his  wife's  allurement  fell.        Milton. 

2.  That  which  allures ;  any  real  or  apparent  good 
held  forth,  or  operating,  as  a  motive  to  action ;  as,  the 
allurements  of  pleasure,  or  of  honor. 

Al-lur'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  wliich,  allures. 

Al-lur'ing,  a.  That  allures ;  attracting  ;  charming  ; 
tempting.  —  Al-lur'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Al-lur'ing-ness,  n. 

Al-lu'sion  (al-lu'zhiin),  n.  [L.  allusio,  fr.  alludere  to 
allude  :  cf .  F.  allusion.]  1.  A  figurative  or  symbolical 
reference.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  reference  to  something  supposed  to  be  known, 


but  not  explicitly  mentioned  ;  a  covert  indication ;  indi- 
rect reference  ;  a  liint. 

Al-lU'Sive  (al-lii'sTv),  a.  1.  Figurative ;  symbolical. 

2.  Having  reference  to  something  not  fully  expressed ; 
containing  an  allusion. 

Al-lu'sive-ly,  adv.  Figuratively  [Obs.]  ;  by  way  of 
allusion  ;  by  implication,  suggestion,  or  insinuation. 

Al-lu'sive-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  allusive. 

Al-lu'SO-ry  (-so-ry),  o.     AUusive.     [R.]    Warburton. 

Al-lu'vi-al  (al-lu'vi-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  alluvial.  See  Al- 
luvion.] Pertaining  to,  contained  in,  or  composed  of,  al- 
luvium ;  relating  to  the  deposits  made  by  flowing  water  ; 
washed  away  from  one  place  and  deposited  in  another  ; 
as,  alluvial  soil,  mud,  accumulations,  deposits. 

Al-lu'vi-on  (-iin),  n.  [F.  alluvion,  L.  alluvia,  fr.  al- 
luere  to  wash  against ;  ad  -\-  lucre,  equiv.  to  lavare,  to 
wash.  See  Lave.]  1.  Wash  or  flow  of  water  against 
the  shore  or  bank. 

2.  An  overflowing  ;  an  inmidation ;  a  flood.        I/yell. 

3.  Matter  deposited  by  an  inundation  or  the  action  of 
flowing  water ;  alluvium. 

The  golden  alluvions  are  there  [in  California  and  Austraha] 
spread  over  a  far  wider  space  :  they  are  found  not  only  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  in  their  beds,  but  are  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  vast  plains.  H.  Cobden. 

4.  {Law)  An  accession  of  land  gradually  washed  to  the 
shore  or  bank  by  the  flowing  of  water.    See  Accketion. 

Al-lU'vI-OUS  (-lis),  n.  [L.  alluvius.  See  Alluvion.] 
Alluvial,     [a.]  Johnson. 

Al-lu'vl-um  (-iim),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Alluviums,  L.  Allu- 
via (-a).  [L.,  neut.  oi  alluvius.  See  Alldvious.]  {Geol.) 
Deposits  of  earth,  sand,  gravel,  and  other  transported 
matter,  made  by  rivers,  floods,  or  other  causes,  upon  land 
not  permanently  submerged  beneath  the  waters  of  lakes 
or  seas.  L/yell. 

All'where'  (al'  hwSr'),  adv.    Everywhere.  [Archaic] 

All'work'  (-wflrk'),  n.  Domestic  or  other  work  of  all 
kinds  ;  as,  a  maid  of  allwork,  that  is,  a  general  servant. 

Al-ly'  (iH-li'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Allied  (-lid') ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  n.  Allying.]  [OE.  alien,  OP.  alier,  P.  allier,  f  r.  L. 
alligare  to  hind  to  ;  ad  -j-  ligare  to  bind.  Cf.  Alugate, 
Alloy,  Allay,  Ligament.]  1.  To  unite,  or  form  a  con- 
nection between,  as  between  famihes  by  marriage,  or  be- 
tween princes  and  states  by  treaty,  league,  or  confeder- 
acy ;  —  often  followed  by  to  or  with. 

O  chief  I  in  blood,  and  now  in  arms  allied.         Pope. 

2.  To  connect  or  form  a  relation  between  by  similitude, 
resemblance,  friendship,  or  love. 

These  three  did  love  each  other  dearly  well. 
And  with  so  firm  affection  were  allied.  Spenser. 

The  virtue  nearest  to  our  vice  allied.  Pope. 

B^""  Ally  is  generally  used  in  the  passive  form  or  re- 
flexively. 

Al-ly'  (Sl-li'),  n. ;  pi.  Allies  (Sl-liz').     [See  Ally,  v.] 

1.  A  relative  ;  a  kirisman.     [ObsP\  Shak. 

2.  One  united  to  another  by  treaty  or  league  ;  —  usu- 
ally applied  to  sovereigns  or  states ;  a  confederate. 

The  English  soldiers  and  their  French  allies.    Macaulay. 

3.  Anything  associated  with  another  as  a  helper ;  an 
auxiliary. 

Science,  instead  of  being  the  enemy  of  religion,  becomes  its 
ally.  Buckle. 

4.  Anything  akin  to  another  by  structure,  etc. 
Ally  (Sl'lyJ,  n.  See  Alley,  a  marble  or  taw. 
Aiayl  (al'hl),  n.     [L.  allium  garUc  +  -yl.]    {Chem.) 

An  organic  radical,  C3H5,  existing  especially  in  oils  of 
garlic  and  mustard. 

Al'ly-lene  (allT-len),  n.  {Chem.)  A  gaseous  hydro- 
carbon, C3H4,  homologous  with  acetylene  ;  propine. 

Al'ma,  Al'mah  (51'ma),  n.     Same  as  Alms. 

Al'ma-can'tax  (Sl'ma-kSn'ter),  n.  {Astron.)  (a)  Samf 
as  Almucantae.  {b)  A  recently  invented  instrument  foi 
observing  the  heavenly  bodies  as  they  cross  a  given  al 
macantar  circle.     See  Amiucantab. 

II  Al'ma-di'a  (al'ma-de'a),  i  n,     [F.  almadie  (cf.  Sp. 

II  Al'ma-die  (31'ma^di),  f  &  Pg.  almadia),  fr.  At. 
aZma'cZJj/aA  a  raft,  float.]  {Naut.)  (a)  A  bark  canoe  used 
by  the  Africans.  (6)  A  boat  used  at  CaUcut,  in  India, 
about  eighty  feet  long,  and  six  or  seven  broad. 

Al'ma-gest  (al'ma^jgst),  n.  [F.  almageste,  LL.  alma- 
geste,  Ar.  al^majistl,  fr.  Gr.  jneyt'o-nj  (sc.  ooii/Taftt),  the 
greatest  composition.]  The  celebrated  work  of  Ptolemj 
of  Alexandria,  which  contains  nearly  all  that  is  known 
of  the  astronomical  observations  and  theories  of  the  an- 
cients.    The  name  was  extended  to  other  similar  works. 

II  Al-ma'gra  (al-ma'gra),  n.  [Sp.  almagra,  almagre, 
fr.  Ar.  al-maghrah  red  clay  or  earth.]  A  fine,  deep  red 
ocher,  somewhat  purplish,  found  in  Spain.  It  is  the  sil 
ailicum  of  the  ancients.  Under  the  name  of  Indian  red 
it  is  used  for  polishing  glass  and  silver. 

Al'main  (al'man),  j  re.     [OF.  Aleman,  F.  J.llemand, 

Al'majme  (-man),  S      fr.  L.  ./I  ^CTianrei,  ancient  Ger. 

Al'man  (-man),  )  tribes.]  [Obs.]  1.  A  German. 
Also  at?/.,  German.  .  Shak. 

2.  The  German  language.  J.  Foxe, 

3.  A  kind  of  dance.     See  Allemande. 

Almain  rivets,  Almayne  rivets,  or  Alman  rivets,  a  sort  of 
light  armor  from  Germany,  characterized  by  overlapping 
plates,  arranged  to  slide  on  rivets,  and  thus  afford  ereat 
flexibihty. 

II  Al'ma  Ma'ter  (al'ma  ma'ter).  [L.,  fostering 
mother.]     A  college  or  seminary  where  one  is  educated. 

Al'ma-nac  (al'ma-nak  ;  277),  n.  [LL.  almanac,  al- 
manack :  cf.  F.  almanach,  Sp.  almanague,  It.  alma- 
nacco,  all  of  uncertain  origin.]  A  book  or  table,  con- 
taining a  calendar  of  days,  weeks,  and  months,  to  which 
astronomical  data  and  various  statistics  are  often  added, 
such  as  the  times  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  changes  of  the  moon,  echpses,  hours  of  fuU 
tide,  stated  festivals  of  churches,  terms  of  courts,  etc. 

Nautical  almanac,  an  ahnanac,  or  year  book,  containing 
astronomical  calculations  (lunar,  stellar,  etc.),  and  other 
information  useful  to  mariners 
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Al'man-dlue  (51'm5n-diu),  n.  [LL.  almandina,  ala- 
mandina,  for  L.  alabandina  a  precious  stoue,  named 
after  Alabanda,  a  town  iu  Caria,  where  it  was  first  and 
chiefly  found  :  cf.  F.  almandine.']  (Min.)  The  common 
red  variety  of  garnet. 

II  Al'me    1  (Sl'me),  n.     [Ar.  'alma/i   (fem.)  learned, 

II  Al'meh  )  fr.  'alama  to  know  :  cf.  P.  almie.'j  An 
Egyptian  dancing  girl ;  an  Alma. 

The  Almclis  lift  their  arms  in  dance.    Bayard  Taylor. 

II  Al'men-dron'  (ai'mgn-dron'),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  almendra 
almond.]    Tlie  lofty  Brazil-nut  tree. 

Al'mer-y  (51'mer-y),  n.     See  Ambby.     \_Obs.'] 

Alm'esse  (iim'Ss),  «.     See  Alms.     [Oii.] 

Al-mlght'fUl  (al-mit'fiil),        I  a.      All-powerful  ;    al- 

Al-nilght'l-ful"(al-iiiit'»-fu').  )    miglity-  iObs.']  Vdall. 

Al-mlght'Uy,  adv.     With  almighty  power. 

Al-mlght'i-ness,  n.  Omnipotence;  infinite  or  bound- 
less power  ;  unlimited  might.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Al-mlght'y  (ftl-mit'y),  a.  [AS.  ealmihtig,  xlmihtig ; 
eal  (OE.  al)  ail  +  mihtig  miglity.]  1.  Unlimited  in 
miglit ;  omnipotent ;  all-powerfid  ;  irresistible. 

I  am  the  Almighty  God.  (Jen.  xvii.  1. 

2.  Great ;  extreme  ;  terrible.     ISlang'] 

Poor  Aroar  can  not  live,  and  can  not  die,  —  so  that  he  is  in  an 
almkihty  fix.  -De  Qiiincey. 

The  Almighty,  the  omnipotent  God.  Rev.  i.  8. 

Alm'ner  (Jtm'uer),  n.    An  almoner.    [06i.]    Spenser. 

Alm'ond  (ii'miind),  n.  [OE.  almande,  almaunde, 
alemaunde,  F.  amande,  L.  amygdala,  fr.  Gr.  inuySaAij : 
cf.  Sp.  almendra.  Cf.  Amygdalate.]  1.  The  fruit  of 
the  almond  tree. 

d^"  The  different  kinds,  as  bitter,  sweet,  thin-shelled, 
thick-slielled  almonds,  and  Jordan  almonds,  are  the 
products  of  different  varieties  of  the  one  species,  Ami/g- 
daliis  communis,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  western  Asia. 

2.  The  tree  that  bears  the  fruit ;  almond  tree. 

3.  Anything  shaped  like  an  almond.  Specifically : 
(Anat.)  One  of  the  tonsils. 

Almond  oU,  fixed  oil  expressed  from  sweet  or  bitter 
almonds. —  Oil  of  bitter  almonds,  a  poisonous  volatile  oil 
obtained  from  bitter  almonds  by  maceration  and  distilla- 
tion ;  benzoic  aldehyde.  —  Imitation  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
nitrobenzene.  —  Almond  tree  {But.),  the  tree  bearuig  the 
almond.  —  Almond  willow  [Bol.),  a  willow  wliich  has  leaves 
that  are  of  a  light  green  on  both  sides  ;  almond-leaved 
willow  (-Sn/i.r  cimi/gdalina).  S/ieiistone. 

Al'mond  fur'nace  (fflr'nas).  [Prob.  a  corruption  of 
Almain  furnace,  i.  e.,  German  furnace.  See  At.maiw.] 
A  kind  of  furnace  used  In  refining,  to  separate  the  metal 
from  cinders  and  other  foreign  matter.  Chambers. 

Al'mon-dlne  (51'miin-diu),  n.    See  Almandine. 

Al'mon-er  (Sl'miin-er),  n.  [OE.  aumener,  aulmener, 
OF.  almosnier,  aumosnier,  F.  aumonier,  fr.  OF.  almosne, 
alms,  L.  eleemosyna.  See  Alms.]  One  who  distributes 
alms,  esp.  the  doles  and  alms  of  religious  houses,  alms- 
houses, etc.  ;  also,  one  who  dispenses  alms  for  another, 
as  the  almoner  of  a  prince,  bishop,  etc. 

Al'mon-er-shlp,  n.    The  office  of  an  almoner. 

Al'mon-ry  (al'mun-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Almonries  (-riz).  [OF. 
aumosnerie,  F.  aumonerie,  fr.  OF.  aumosnier.  See  Al- 
moner.] The  place  where  an  almoner  resides,  or  where 
alms  are  distributed. 

Al'mose  (al'mos),  n.    Alms.    [06^.]  ChcJce. 

Al'most  (al'most),  adv.  [AS.  ealmsest,  xlmxst,  quite 
the  most,  almost  all ;  eal  (OE.  al)  all  -f-  mSsl  most.] 
Nearly ;  well  nigh ;  all  but ;  for  the  greatest  part. 

Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.    Acts  xxvi.  28. 

Almost  never,  scarcely  ever.  —  Almost  nothing,  scarcely 
anything. 

Alm'ry  (am'ry-),  re.    See  Almonet.     [06«.] 

Alms  (amz),  n.  sing.  &pl.  [OE.  almes,  almesse,  AS. 
selmysse,  fr.  L.  eleemosyna,  Gr.  ekermowivT)  mercy,  char- 
ity, alms,  fr.  cA.eeii'  to  pity.  Cf.  AiMONRY,  Eleemosy- 
nary.] Anything  given  gratuitously  to  relieve  the  poor, 
as  money,  food,  or  clothing ;  a  gift  of  charity ;  charity. 
A  devout  man  .  .  .  which  gave  much  alms  to  the  people. 

Acts  X.  2. 
Alms  are  but  the  vehicles  of  prayer.  Dryden. 

Tonnre  by  free  alms.    See  Feankalmoion.      Blackstone. 

1^^  Tills  word  alms  is  singular  in  its  form  (a?mes5e), 
andis  sometimes  so  used:  as,  "asked  an  alms."  Acts 
iii.  3.  "Received  an  a?ms.''  Shak.  It  is  now,  however, 
commonly  a  collective  or  plural  noun.  It  is  much  used 
in  composition,  as  atasgiver,  atesgiving,  alms  bag,  alms 
chest,  etc. 

Alms'deed'  (-ded'),  n.    An  act  of  charity.   Acts  ix.  36. 

Alms'folk'  (-fok'),  n.  Persons  supported  by  alms; 
abnsmeii,     [Archaic']  Holinshed. 

Alms'giv'er  (-gTv/gr),  re.    A  giver  of  alms. 

Alms'giv'ing  (-giv'mg),  re.     The  giving  of  alms. 

Alms'house'  (-hous'),  re.  A  house  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  the  poor ;  a  poorhouse. 

Alms'man  (-man),  re.  ;  fern.  Almswoman.  1.  A  re- 
cipient of  alms.  Shah. 

2.  A  giver  of  alms,    [if.]  Halliwell. 

Al'mu-can'tar  (al'mu-kSn'ter),  re.  [F.  almucantarat, 
almicanlarat,  ultimately  fr.  Ar.  al-mugan(arat,  pi.,  fr. 
qanlara  to  bend,  arch.]  {Astron.)  A  smaU  circle  of  the 
sphere  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  a  circle  or  parallel  of  al- 
titude. Two  stars  which  have  the  same  almucantar  have 
the  same  altitude.     See  Almacantae.     [Archaic] 

Almucantar  staff,  an  ancient  instrument,  having  an  arc 
of  fifteen  degrees,  formerly  used  at  sea  to  take  observa- 
tions of  the  sun's  amplitude  at  the  time  of  its  rising  or 
setting,  to  find  the  variation  of  the  compass. 

Al'mnce  (51'mus),  n.    Same  as  Amice,  a  hood  or  cape. 

II  Al-mude'  (51-mud'),  re.  [Pg.  almnde,  or  Sp.  almud, 
a  measure  of  grain  or  dry  fruit,  fr.  Ar.  al^mudd  a  dry 
measure.]  A  measure  for  liquids  in  several  countries.  In 
Portugal  the  Lisbon  almude  is  about  4.4,  and  the  Oporto 
almude  about  6.6,  gallons  U.  S.  measure.  In  Turkey  the 
"  aOmud  "  is  about  1.4  gallons. 


Al'mng  (51'miigJ, )  re.    _ 

Al'gum  (ai'giim),  )     vaiguka  sandalwood.] 


[Heb.,  perh.  borrowed  fr.  Skr. 

I     (Script.) 

A  tree  or  wood  of  tlie  Bible  (2  Cliron.  ii.  8  ;  '1  K.  x.  11). 

E^Most  writers  at  tlie  present  day  follow  Celsius,  wlio 

takes  it  to  be  the  red  sandalwood  of  China  and  the  Indian 

Archipelago.  H'.  Smith. 

Al'nage  ($l'naj),  n.  [OF.  alnage,  aulnage,  F.  aunage, 
fr.  OF.  alne  eU,  of  Ger.  origin :  cf.  OHG.  elina,  Goth,  ale- 
ina,  cubit.  See  Ell.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  Measurement  (of 
clotli)  by  the  ell ;  also,  a  duty  for  such  measurement. 

Al'na-ger  (Sl'nS-jer),  re.  [See  Alnaoe.]  A  measurer 
by  the  ell ;  formerly  a  sworn  officer  in  England,  whose 
duty  was  to  inspect  and  measure  woolen  cloth,  and  fix 
upon  it  a  seal. 

Al'oe  (51'6),  re./  pi.  Aloes  (-oz).  [L.  alo'i,  Gr.  aKot), 
aloe  :  cf.  OF.  aloe,  F.  aloes.']  1.  pi.  The  wood  of  the 
agalloch.    \_Obs.]  Wyclif. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  succulent  plants,  some  classed  as 
trees,  others  as  shrubs,  but  the  greater  number  liaving 
tlie  habit  and  appearance  of  evergreen  herbaceous  plants ; 
from  some  of  which  are  prepared  articles  for  medicine 
and  the  arts.     They  are  natives  of  warm  countries. 

3.  pi.  (3fed.)  Tlie  inspissated  juice  of  several  species 
of  aloe,  used  as  a  purgative.  [Plural  in  form  but  syn- 
tactically singular.] 

American  aloe.  Century  aloe,  the  agave.    See  Agave. 

Al'oes  wood'  (wood').     See  Agalloch. 

Al'0-«t'lC  (ai'6-St'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  aloelique.]  Con- 
sisting chiefly  of  aloes  ;  of  the  nature  of  aloes. 

Al'0-et'lc,  n.     A  medicine  containing  chiefly  aloes. 

A-loft'  (i-15ff ;  115),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  loft,  which  prop- 
erly meant  air.  See  Loft.]  1.  On  liigli ;  in  the  air ;  liigh 
above  the  ground.    "He  steers  his  flight  oio/^"  Milton. 

2.  (Naut.)  In  the  top;  at  the  mast  head,  or  on  the 
higher  yards  or  rigging ;  overhead ;  hence  (Fig.  and  Col- 
loq.),  in  or  to  heaven. 

A,-loff ,  prep.    Above  ;  on  top  of.     [Obs.] 

Fresh  waters  run  aloft  the  sea.  Holland. 

A-Io'gl-an  (a^lo'jl-an),  re.  [LL.  Alogiani,  Alogii,  fr. 
Gr.  aAoyos;  a  priv.  -f-  Aoyos  word.]  (Eccl.)  One  of  an 
ancient  sect  who  rejected  St.  John's  Gospel  and  the 
Apocalypse,  which  speak  of  Christ  as  the  Logos.  Shipley. 

Al'O-gy  (Jtl'o-ji^),  re.  [L.  alogia,  Gr.  aAoyt'a,  fr.  a  priv. 
-)- Adyos  reason.]    TJnreasonableness ;  absurdity.     [06s.] 

Al'o-in  (Sl'6-in),  re.  (Chem.)  A  bitter  purgative  prin- 
ciple in  aloes. 

Al'0-man'oy  (Sl'S-mSn'sJ?),  re.  [Gr.  oAs,  oAos,  salt-f- 
-mancy:  cf.  F.  alomancie,  halomancie.]  Divination  by 
means  of  salt.     [Spelt  also   halomancy.]  Morin. 

A-lone'  (a-lon'),  a.  \_All  -f  one.  OE.  al  one  all  alone, 
AS.  are  one,  alone.  See  All,  One,  Lon-e.]  1.  Quite  by 
one's  self;  apart  from,  or  exclusive  of,  others;  single; 
solitary ; — applied  to  a  person  or  thing. 

Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea.  Coleridge. 

It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone.      Gen.  il.  18. 

2.  Of  or  by  Itself ;  by  themselves  ;  without  any  thing 
more  or  any  one  else  ;  without  a  sharer  ;  only. 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Luke  iv.  4. 

The  citizens  alone  should  be  at  the  expense.    Franklin. 

3.  Sole;  only;  exclusive,     [i?.] 

God,  by  whose  alo>ie  power  and  conversation  we  all  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.  BentUy. 

4.  Hence :  Unique ;  rare ;  matchless.  Shak. 
1!^°*  The  adjective  alone  commonly  follows  its  noun. 
To  let  or  leave  alone,  to  abstain  from  interfering  with  or 

molesting ;  to  suffer  to  remain  in  its  present  state. 

A-lone',  adv.    Solely ;  simply ;  exclusively. 

A-lone'ly,  0(Zj).    Only;  merely;  singly.     [Obs.] 

This  said  spirit  was  not  given  alonely  unto  him,  but  unto  all 
his  heirs  and  posterity.  Latimer. 

A-lonely,  a.    Exclusive.     [OJs.]  Fabyan. 

A-lone'ness,  re.  A  state  of  being  alone,  or  without 
company;  solitariness.     [iJ.]  Bp.  Montagu. 

A-long'  (a-long';  115),  adv.  [OE.  along,  anion g,  AS. 
andlang,  along ;  pref.  and-  (akin  to  OFris.  ond-,  ORG. 
ant-,  Ger.  ent-,  Goth,  and-,  anda-,  L.  ante,  Gr.  avri,  Skr. 
anti,  over  against)  -\-  lang  long.  See  Long.]  1.  By  the 
length ;  in  a  line  with  the  len^h ;  lengthwise. 

Some  laid  along,  .  •  .  on  spokes  of  wheels  are  hung.  Dryden. 

2.  In  a  line,  or  with  a  progressive  motion ;  onward ; 
forward. 

We  win  go  along  by  the  king's  highway.    Nhmb.  xxi.  22. 
He  stnick  with  his  o'ertaking  wings. 
And  chased  us  south  along.  Coleridge. 

3.  In  company ;  together. 

He  to  England  shall  along  with  you.  Shak. 

All  along,  all  through  the  course  of ;  during  the  whole 
time ;  throughout.  'I  have  all  along  declared  this  to  be 
a  neutral  paper."  Addison.  —  To  get  along,  to  get  on ;  to 
make  progress,  as  in  business.  "  She  'U  get  along  in 
heaven  better  than  you  or  I."  Mrs.  Stotoe. 

A-long',  prep.     By  the  length  of,  as  distinguished 

from  aeros.s.     ".4Zore£r  the  lowly  lands."  Dryden. 

The  Mne  .  .  .  went  along  the  highway.    1  Sam.  vi.  12. 

A-long'.  [AS.  gelang  owing  to.]  (Now  heard  only  in 
the  prep,  phrase  along  of.) 

Along  of,  Along  on,  often  shortened  to  long  of,  prep,  phr., 
owing  to ;  on  account  of .  [Obs.  or  Low.  Eng.]  "On  me  is 
not  along  thin  evil  fare."  Chaucer.  "And  aU  this  is 
long  of  you. "  Shak.  "  This  increase  of  price  is  all  along 
o/ the  foreigners."    London  Punch. 

A-long'shore'  (-shor'),  adv.   Along  the  shore  or  coast. 

A-long'shore'man  (-man),  n.    See  Longshoreman. 

A-long'side'  (-sid'),  adv.  Along  or  by  the  side ;  side 
by  side  vrith;  —  often  with  of;  as,  bring  the  boat  along- 
side ;  alongside  of  him ;  alongside  of  the  tree. 

A-longSt'  (a-lSngsf;  115),  prep.  &  adv.  [Formed  fr. 
along,  like  amongst  fr.  among.]     Along.     [Obs.] 

A-lOOf  (a-loof'),  re.     (Zool.)  Same  as  Alewife. 

A-lOOf,  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  loof,  fr.  D.  loef  luff,  and  so 
meaning,  as  a  nautical  word,  to  the  windward.    See  Loof, 


LopF.]    1.  At  or  from  a  distance,  but  within  view,  or  at 
a  small  distance ;  apart ;  away. 

Our  palace  stood  aloof  irom  streets.  Dryden, 

2.  Without  sympathy ;  unfavorably. 
To  take  the  Bible  as  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  then  to  look 
at  it  aioQ/"aud  with  caution,  is  the  worst  of  all  impieties. 

/.  Taylor. 

A-lOOf  (4-loof'),  prep.  Away  from ;  clear  from.  [Obs.] 

Rivetus  .  ,  .  would  fain  work  himself  aZoo/ these  rocks  and 

quicksands.  Milton. 

A-lOOf'ness,  n.    State  of  being  aloof.     Rogers  (1642). 
The  , , .  aloofness  of  his  dim  forest  life.       Thoreau. 

II  Al'0-pe'cl-a  (Sl'o-pe'shi-a),  )  re.      [L.   alopecia,  Gr. 

A-lop'e-cy  (a-15p'e-sy),  )      aAwTreKi'o,  fr.  aKunn]^ 

fox,  because  loss  of  tlie  hair  is  common  among  foxes.] 
{Med.)  Loss  of  the  hair;  baldness. 

A-lOp'e-olst  (a-15p'e-.sist),  n.  A  practitioner  who  tries 
to  prevent  or  cure  baldness. 

A-lose'  (a^loz'),  V.  t.   [OF.  aloser.]    To  praise.   [Obs.] 

A'lose  (a'los),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  alosa  or  alausa.]  {Zool.) 
The  European  shad  (Clupea  alosa) ;  —  called  also  allice 
shad  or  allis  shad.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
the  American  shad  (Clupea  sapidissima).    See  Shad. 

II  Al'OU-atte'  (SX'S6-3,t'),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.] 
(Zool.)  One  of  the  several  species  of  howling  monkeys 
of  South  America.    See  Howleb,  2. 

A-lOUd'  (a^loud'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -f-  loud.]  With  a 
loud  voice,  or  great  noise  ;  loudly ;  audibly. 

Cry  aloud,  spare  not,  lift  up  thy  voice.     Isa.  Iviii.  1. 

A-low'  (a-lo'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  low.]  Below  ;  in  a 
lower  part.     "  Aloft,  and  then  alow."  Dryden. 

Alp  (51p),  re.  [L.  Alpes  the  Alps,  said  to  be  of  Celtic 
origin  ;  cf.  Gael,  alp  a  high  mountain,  Ir.  ailp  any  huge 
mass  or  lump :  cf .  F.  Alpes.]  1.  A  very  high  moun- 
tain. Specifically,  in  the  plural,  the  highest  chain  ol 
mountains  in  Europe,  containing  the  lofty  mountains  oJ 
Switzerland,  etc. 

Nor  breath  of  vernal  air  from  snowy  alp.        Milton. 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  alps  on  alps  arise.        Pope. 

2.  Fig. :  Something  lofty,  or  massive,  or  very  hard  to 
be  surmounted. 

d^""  The  plural  form  Alps  is  sometimes  used  as  a  sin- 
gular.   "The  .4Zps  doth  spit."  Shak, 

Alp,  re.    A  bullfinch.     [Obs.]  Rom.  of  B. 

Al-pac'a  (ai-pak'4),  re.  [Sp.  alpaca,  fr.  the  original 
Peruvian  name  of  the  ani- 
mal. Cf.  Paco.]  1.  (Zool.) 
An  animal  of  Peru  (Lama 
paco),  having  long,  fine, 
woolly  hair,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  a  domesticated 
variety  of  the  llama. 

2.  Wool  of  the  alpaca. 

3.  A  thin  kind  of  cloth 
made  of  the  woolly  hair  of 
the  alpaca,  often  mixed  with 
silk  or  with  cotton. 

Al'pen  (Sl'pSn),  a.     Of 

or  pertaining  to  the  Alps. 

[R.]    "The  .4?/>ere  snow." 

J.  Fletcher. 

II  Al'pen-stock'  (-stSk'),  re.    ^         _    _      _ 
+  stock  stick.]    A  long  staff,  pointed  with  iron,  used  in 
climbing  the  Alps.  Cheever. 

Al-pes'trine  (Sl-pes'trTn),  a.  [L.  Alpestris.]  Per- 
taining to  the  Alps,  or  other  high  mountains  ;  as,  A  Ipes- 
trine  diseases,  etc. 

Al'pha  (Sl'f a),  re.  [L.  alpha,  Gr.  aA(;)a,  from  Heb. 
aleph,  name  of  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet,  also 
meaning  ox.]  The  first  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  an- 
swering to  A,  and  hence  used  to  denote  the  beginning. 

1  am  Alftha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first 
and  the  last.  Hev.  xxii.  13. 

Formerly  used  also  to  denote  the  chief;  as,  Plato  was 
the  alpha  of  the  wits. 

<S^^  In  cataloguing  stars,  the  brightest  star  of  a  con- 
stellation is  designated  by  Alpha  (a) ;  as,  a  Lyrae. 

Al'pha-bet  (ai'fa-bSt),  n.  [L.  alphabetum,  fr.  Gr. 
aX<j>a  -\-  pfiTa,  the  first  two  Greek  letters  ;  Heb.  aleph  and 
beth :  cf.  F.  alphabet.]  1.  The  letters  of  a  language  ar- 
ranged in  the  customary  order  ;  the  series  of  letters  or 
signs  which  form  the  elements  of  written  language. 

2-  The  simplest  rudiments ;  elements. 

The  very  alphabet  of  our  law.  Macaulay. 

Deaf  and  dumb  alphabet.    See  Dactylology. 

Al'plia-l)et,  v.  t.  To  designate  by  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet ;  to  arrange  alphabetically.     [R.] 

Al'pha-bet-a'rl-an  (Sl'fA-bgt-a'rl-an),  re.  A  learner 
of  the  alphabet ;  an  abecedarian.  Abp.  Sancroft. 

Al'pha-bet'ic  (-bSt'Tk),     )a.     [Cf.  F.  alphabStigue.] 

Al'pha-bet'iC-al  (-i-kal),  )  1.  Pertaining  to,  fur- 
nished with,  expressed  by,  or  in  the  order  of,  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet ;  as,  alphabetic  characters,  writing,  lan- 
guages, arrangement. 

2.  Literal.  [Obs.]   "Alphabetical  servility."    Milton. 

Al'pha-bet'lc-al-ly,  adv.  in  an  alphabetic  manner ; 
in  the  customary  order  of  the  letters. 

Al'pha-bet'ics  (-Tks),  re.  Tlie  science  of  representing 
spoken  sounds  by  letters. 

Al'pha-bet-ism  (-iz'm),  re.  The  expression  of  spoken 
sounds  by  an  alphabet.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Al'pha-bet-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  1.  To  arrange  alphabetic- 
ally  ;  as,  to  alphabetize  a  list  of  words. 

2.  To  furnish  with  an  alphabet. 

Al-phen'ic  (Sl-fSn'ik),  n.  [F.  alfenic,  alph&nic,  Sp. 
alfehique,  Ar.  al-fanld  sweetness,  sugar,  fr.  Per.  fdmd, 
pdnld,  sug.ar,  cheese  preserved  in  sugar.]  (Med.)  The 
crystallized  juice  of  the  sugarcane  ;  sugar  candy. 

Al-phit'O-man'cy  (Sl-fTt'6-m5n'sy),  «.  [Gr.  oA(^ito» 
barley  meal  -j-  -money  ;  cf.  F.  alphitomancie.]  Divina- 
tion by  means  of  barley  meal.  Knowles. 
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Al-pbon'slne  (Sl-fon'sTn),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Al- 
phonso  X.,  the  Wise,  King  of  Castiie  (1252-1284). 

Alphonsine  tableS;  astronomical  tables  prepared  under 
the  patronage  of  Alphouso  the  Wise.  Wliewell. 

Al'pi-gene  (al'pT-jen),  a.  [L.  Alpes  Alps  +  -gen.'\ 
Growing  in  Alpine  regions. 

Al'pine  (Sl'ptn  or  -pin),  a.  [L.  Alpinus,  fr.  Alpes 
the  Alps :  ef.  F.  Alpin.^  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Alps,  or  to  any  lofty  mountain ;  as,  Alpine  snows  ;  Al- 
pine plants. 

2.  Like  the  Alps  ;  lofty.  "  Gazuig  up  an  Alpine 
height."  Tennyson. 

Al'pin-lst  (Sl'pifn-Tst),  n.    A  climber  of  tlie  Alps. 

Al'pist  (-pTst),  )  n.    [F.  :  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  alpisle.]    Tlie 

Al'pl-a  (-pt-4),  (  seed  of  canary  grass  {P/mlaris  Ca- 
narienais),  used  for  feeding  cage  birds. 

II  Al'qui-fou  (al'ke-foo),  n.  [Equiv.  to  arquifoux,  F. 
alqidfoux,  Sp.  alquifol,  fr.  the  same  Arabic  word  as  al- 
cohol. See  Alcohol.]  A  lead  ore  found  in  Cornwall, 
England,  and  used  by  potters  to  give  a  green  glaze  to 
their  wares  ;  potter's  ore. 

Al-read'y  (al-red'y),  adv.  [All  (OE.  al)  -\-  ready.'] 
Prior  to  some  specified  time,  either  past,  present,  or  fu- 
ture ;  by  this  time  ;  previously.  "  Joseph  was  in  Egj^pt 
already."  Exod.  i.  5. 

I  say  unto  you,  that  Elias  is  come  aJreadtj.    Matt.  xvii.  12. 

5!^°'  It  has  reference  to  past  time,  but  may  be  used 
for  a  future  past ;  as,  when  you  shall  arrive,  the  business 
will  be  already  completed,  or  AviU  have  been  already 
completed. 

Als  (als),  adv.    1.  Also.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  As.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Al-sa'tlan  (Sl-sa'shan),  a.     Pertaining  to  Alsatia. 

Al-sa'tian,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  Alsatia  or  Alsace  in 
Germany,  or  of  Alsatia  or  White  Friars  (a  resort  of 
debtors  and  criminals)  in  London. 

II  Al'  se'gno  (al'  san'yo).  [It.,  to  the  mark  or  sign.] 
(Mus.)  A  diiection  for  the  .  „  performer  to  return  and 
recommence  from  the  sign  j; 

Al'sike  (51'sTk),  n.  [From  Alsike,  in  Sweden.]  A 
species  of  clover  with  pinkish  or  white  flowers ;  Trifo- 
liujn  hybridum. 

AI'SO  (al'so),  adv.  &  conj.  \_All  -\-  so.  OE.  al  so, 
AS.  ealstcri,  alsicu,  pelsica  ;  eal,  al,  set,  all  -\-  sioa  so. 
See  All,  So,  As.]     1.  In  like  manner ;  likewise.     [06.S.] 

2.  In  addition  ;  besides ;  as  well ;  further ;  too. 

Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven  .  .  .  for  where 
your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.  JIaft.  vi.  20. 

3.  Even  as;  as;  so.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 
Syn.  — Also,  Likewise,  Too.    These  words  are  used 

by  way  of  transition,  in  leaving  one  thought  and  passing 
to  another.  Also  is  the  widest  term.  It  denotes  that 
what  follows  is  all  so,  or  entirely  like  that  which  pre- 
ceded, or  may  be  affirmed  ^vith  the  same  truth;  as.  If 
you  were  there,  I  was  there  also  ; "  "  If  our  situation 
has  some  discomforts,  it  has  also  many  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment. ' '  Too  is  simply  less  formal  and  pointed  than  also  ; 
it  marks  the  transition  with  a  lighter  touch ;  as,  "  I  was 
there  loo ;  "  "  a  courtier  yet  a  patriot  too."  Pope.  Like- 
wise denotes  literally  "  m  like  manner,"  and  hence  has 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  more  specific  than  also.  "  It 
implies,"  says  Whately,  "  some  connection  or  agreement 
between  the  words  it  unites.  We  may  say,  '  He  is  a  poet, 
and  likewise  a  musician ; '  but  we  should  not  say,  'He  is 
a  prince,  and  likewise  a  musician,'  because  there  is  no 
natural  connection  between  these  qualities."  This  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  often  disregarded. 

Alt  (51t),  a.  &  n.    [See  Alto.]    {3Ius.)  The  higher 
part  of  the  scale.    See  Alto. 
To  be  in  alt,  to  be  in  an  exalted  state  of  mind. 

Al-ta'ian  (a-ta'yan),  Al-ta'ic  (-Tk),  a.    [Cf.  F.  al- 
taique.J      Of   or  pertaining 
to    the    Altai,    a   mountain 
chain  in  Central  Asia. 

Al'tar  (al'ter),  n.  [OE. 
alter,  outer,  autier,  fr.  L.  al- 
tare,  pi.  allaria,  altar,  prob. 
fr.  altus  high :  cf.  OF.  alter, 
autier,  F.  auiel.  Cf.  Alti- 
tude.] 1.  A  raised  structure 
(as  a  square  or  oblong  erec- 
tion of  stone  or  wood)  on 
which  sacrifices  are  offered 
or  incense  burned  to  a  deity. 

Noah  builded  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord.  Gen.  viii.  20. 

2.  In  the  Christian  church, 
a  construction  of  stone, 
wood,  or  other  material  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist ;  the  communion 
table. 

(!^°°  Altar  is  much  used 
adjectively,  or  as  the  first 
part  of  a  compound ;  as,  al- 
tar bread  or  a/^a;-bread. 

Altar  cloth  or  Altar-cloth, 
the  cover  for  an  altar  in  a 
Christian  church,  usually 
richly  embroidered.  —  Altar 
cushion,  a  cushion  laid  upon 
the  altar  in  a  Christian 
church  to  support  the  ser- 
vice book.  —  Altar  frontal. 
See  Feontal.  —  Altar  rail, 
the  railing  in  front  of  the 
altar  or  communion  table.  — 
Altar  screen,  a  wall  or  par- 
tition built  behind  an  altar 
•■.o  protect  it  from  approach 
n  the  rear.  —  Altar  tomb,  a  tomb  resembling  an  altar  in 
shape,  etc.  —  Family  altar,  place  of  family  devotions.  —  To 
lead  (as  a  bride)  to  the  altar,  to  marry ;  —  said  of  a  woman. 

Al'tar-age  (-aj),  n.     [Cf.   OF.   auterage,  autelage.1 

1.  The  offerings  made  upon  the  altar,  or  to  a  church. 


Roman  Catholic  Altar. 


2.  The  profit  which  accrues  to  the  priest,  by  reason  of 
the  altar,  from  the  small  tithes.  Shipley. 

Al'tar-ist  (al'ter-Ist),  7i.  [Cf.  LL.  altarista,  F.  alta- 
risie.']  {Old Law)  (a)  A  chaplain.  (6)  A  vicar  of  a  church. 

Al'tar-piece'  (-pes'),  w.  The  painting  or  piece  of 
sculpture  above  and  behind  the  altar ;  reredos. 

Al'tar-wise'  (-wiz'),  adv.  In  the  proper  position  of 
an  altar,  that  is,  at  the  east  of  a  church  with  its  ends 
towards  the  north  and  south.  Shipley. 

Alt-az'i-muth  (at-az'i-miith),  n.  lAltiUide  +  azi- 
muth.l  (Astron.)  An  instrument  for  taking  azimuths 
and  altitudes  simultaneously. 

Al'ter  (al'ter),  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Altbked  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Altering.]  [F.  alierer,  LL.  allerare,  f  r. 
L.  alter  other,  alim  other.  Cf.  Else,  Other.]  1.  To  make 
otherwise  ;  to  change  in  some  respect,  either  partially  or 
wholly  ;  to  vary ;  to  modify.  "  To  alter  .the  king's 
coiurse."  "To  alter  the  condition  of  a  man."  "No 
power  in  Venice  can  alter  a  decree."  Shak. 

It  gilds,  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none.  Pope. 

My  covenant  will  1  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  is  gone 
out  of  my  lips.  jfs.  Ixxxix.  34. 

2.  To  agitate  :  to  affect  mentally.     \_Obs.'\        Milton. 

3.  To  geld.     IColloq.-] 

Syn.  —  Change,  Altee.  Change  is  generic  and  the 
stronger  term.  It  may  express  a  loss  of  identity,  or  the 
substitution  of  one  tiling  in  place  of  another ;  alter  com- 
monly expresses  a  partial  change,  or  a  change  in  form  or 
details  without  destroying  identity. 

Al'ter,  V.  i.  To  become,  in  some  respects,  different ; 
to  vary ;  to  change  ;  as,  the  weather  alters  almost  daily  ; 
rocks  or  minerals  alter  by  exposure.  "  The  law  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians,  which  altereth  not."         Dan.  vi.  8. 

Al'ter-a-bil'i-ty  (al'ter-a-bll'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  P.  altera- 
bilite.2    The  quality  of  being  alterable ;  alterableness. 

Al'ter-a-ble  (al'ter-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  alterable.}  Ca- 
pable of  being  altered. 

Our  condition  in  this  world  is  mutable  and  unceTtam,  alter- 
able by  a  thousand  accidents.  Rogers. 

Al'ter-a-We-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  alterable ; 
variableness ;  alterability. 

Al'ter-a-Wy,  adv.    In  an  alterable  manner. 

Al'ter-ant  (-«nt),  a.  [LL.  alterans,  p.  pr. :  cf.  F.  al- 
terant.']   Altering ;  gradually  changing.  Bacon. 

Al'ter-ant,  n.     An  alterative,     [i?.]  Chambers. 

Al'ter-a'tion  (al'ter-a'shiiu),  n.     [Cf.  F.  alteration.] 

1.  The  act  of  altering  or  making  different. 
Alteration,  though  it  be  from  worse  to  better,  hath  in  it  in- 
conveniences. Hooker. 

2.  The  state  of  being  altered ;  a  change  made  in  the 
form  or  nature  of  a  thing  ;  changed  condition. 

Ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strange  alteration  in  me.  3filton. 

Appius  Claudius  admitted  to  the  senate  the  sons  of  those 
who  had  been  slaves ;  by  which,  and  succeeding  alterations, 
that  council  degenerated  into  a  most  corrupt  body.  Swift. 

Al'ter-a-tive  (al'ter-a-tiv),  a.  [L.  alteralivus  :  cf.  F. 
alleratif.]  Causing  alteration.  Specifically  :  (Med.) 
Gradually  changing,  or  tending  to  change,  a  morbid 
state  of  the  functions  into  one  of  health.  Burton. 

Al'ter-a-tive,  n.  A  medicine  or  treatment  which 
gradually  induces  a  change,  and  restores  healthy  func- 
tions without  sensible  evacuations. 

Al'ter-cate  (al'ter-kat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Altee- 
cated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Alteecating.]  [L.  allercaius, 
p.  p.  of  altercare,  altercari,  fr.  alter  another.  See  Ai^ 
TEE.]  To  contend  in  words ;  to  dispute  with  zeal,  heat, 
or  anger ;  to  wrangle. 

Al'ter-ca'tion  (51'ter-ka'shun ;  277),  n.  [F.  alterca- 
tion, fr.  L.  altercatio.]  Warm  contention  in  words ;  dis- 
pute carried  on  with  heat  or  anger ;  controversy  ;  wran- 
gle ;  wordy  contest.   "  Stormy  al/ercalions."  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Alteecation,  Dispute,  Weangle.  The  term 
dispute  is  in  most  cases,  but  not  necessarily,  applied  to 
a  verbal  contest ;  as,  a  dispute  on  the  lawfulness  of  war. 
An  altercation  is  an  angry  dispute  between  two  parties, 
involving  an  interchange  of  severe  language.  A  wrangle 
is  a  confused  and  noisy  altercation. 

Their  whole  life  was  little  else  than  a  perpetual  wrangling 
and  altercation.  Hakewill. 

Al'ter-ca-tive  (3I'ter-ka-tTv),  a.  Characterized  by 
wranglmg ;  scolding.     [JJ.]  Fielding. 

Al-ter'i-ty  (Sl-terT-ty),  n.  [F.  alterite.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  other  ;  a  being  otherwise.     [R.] 

For  outness  is  but  the  feeling  of  otherness  (a?te)-i<2/)rendered 
intuitive,  cr  alterity  visually  represented.  Coleridge. 

Al'f em  (Sl'tem),  a.  [L.  altemus,  fr.  alter  another : 
cf.  F.  alterne.]    Acting  by  turns  ;  alternate.         Milton. 

Altem  base  (Trig.),  a  second  side  made  base,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  side  previously  regarded  as  base. 

Al-ter'na-cy  (al-ter'na-sy),  n.  Alternateness ;  alter- 
nation.    [iJ.]  Mitford. 

Al-ter'nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  aliemans,  p.  pr. :  cf.  P. 
alternant.  See  Alteenate,  v.  t.]  (Geol.)  Composed  of 
alternate  layers,  as  some  rocks. 

Al-ter'nate  (Sl-ter'nat ;  277),  a.  [L.  aliernatus,  p.  p.  of 
alternare,  fr.  altemus.  See  Alteen,  Altee.]  1.  Being 
or  succeeding  by  turns ;  one  following 
the  other  in  succession  of  time  or  place ; 
by  turns  first  one  and  then  the  other  ; 
hence,  reciprocal. 

And  bid  aZferaaie passions  fall  and  rise. 
Pope. 

2.  Designating  the  members  in  a  se- 
ries, which  regularly  intervene  between 
the  members  of  another  series,  as  the 
odd  or  even  numbers  of  the  numerals ; 
every  other ;  every  second  ;  as,  the  al- 
ternate members  1,  3,  5,  7,  etc. ;  read 
every  alternate  line. 

3.  (Bot.)  Distributed,  as  leaves,  sin- 
gly at  different  heights  of  the  stem,  and  at  equal  intervals 
as  respects  angular  divergence.  Gray. 


Alternate  alligation.     See  Alligation.  —  Alternate  an- 


E\ 


Alternate  Leaves. 


Alternate  Angles. 
[iJ.] 


(GeoiH.),  the  internal  an- 
gles made  by  two  Hues  with  a 
third,  on  opposite  sides  of  it. 
If  the  parallels  AB,  CD,  are  ^ 
cut  by  the  line  EF,  the  angles 
AGH,  GHD,  as  also  the  angles 
BGH  and  GHC,  are  called  «/- 
ternate  angles. — Alternate  gen-  C 
eration.  (Biol.)  See  imder  Gen- 
eeation. 

Al-ter'nate  (al-ter'nat ;  277), 
n,  1.  That  which  alternates 
with  something  else ;  vicissitude. 

Grateful  alternates  of  substantial  peace.  Prior. 

2.  A  substitute ;  one  designated  to  take  the  place  o* 
another,  if  necessary,  in  performing  some  duty. 

3.  (Math.)  A  proportion  derived  from  another  pro- 
portion by  interchanging  the  means. 

Al'ter-nate  (al'ter-nat  or  a-ter'nat ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Alteenated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Alternatino.] 
[L.  aliernatus,  p.  p.  of  alternare.  See  Alteen.]  To 
perform  by  turns,  or  in  succession  ;  to  cause  to  succeed, 
by  turns :  to  interchange  regularly. 

The  most  high  God,  in  all  things  appertaining  unto  this  life, 
for  sundry  wise  ends  alternates  the  disposition  of  good  and  evil. 

Grew. 

Al'ter-nate,  v.  i.  1.  To  happen,  succeed,  or  act  by 
turns ;  to  follow  reciprocally  in  place  or  time  ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  with;  as,  the  flood  and  ebb  tides  alternate- 
with  each  other. 

Kage,  shame,  and  grief  alternate  in  his  breast.  J.  PhUips. 
Different  species  alternating  with  each  other.     Kirtvan. 

2.  To  vary  by  turns  ;  as,  the  land  alternates  between 
rocky  hills  and  sandy  plains. 

Al-ter'nate-ly  (Sl-ter'niit-ly),  adv.  1.  In  reciprocal. 
succession  ;  succeeding  by  turns ;  in  alternate  order. 

2.  (Malh.)  By  alternation;  when,  in  a  proportion, 
the  antecedent  term  is  compared  with  antecedent,  and 
consequent  mth  consequent. 

Al-ter'nate-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  alternate, 
or  of  following  by  turns. 

Al'ter-na'tion  (Sl'ter-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  alternatio : 
cf.  F.  alternation.]  1.  The  reciprocal  succession  of 
tilings  in  time  or  place  ;  the  act  of  following  and  being- 
followed  by  turns  ;  alternate  succession,  perfonnance,  or 
occirrrence ;  as,  the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  cold 
and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  hope  and  fear. 

2.  (3Iath.)  Permutation. 

3.  The  response  of  the  congregation  speaking  alter- 
nately with  the  minister.  Mason. 

Alternation  of  generation.  (Biol.)  See  Alternate  genera- 
tion, under  Geneeation. 

Al-ter'na-tive  (al-ter'na-ttv),  a.    [Cf.  F.  altemati/.y 

1.  Offering  a  choice  of  two  things. 

2.  Disjunctive;  as,  an  oteni(ffti>e  conjunction. 

3.  Alternate;  reciprocal.     [Obs.]  Holland. 
Al-ter'na-tive,  n.    [Cf.  P.  alternative,  LL.  alterna- 

iiva.]  1.  An  offer  of  two  things,  one  of  which  maybe 
chosen,  but  not  both ;  a  choice  between  two  things,  so 
that  if  one  is  taken,  the  other  must  be  left. 

There  is  something  else  than  the  mere  alternative  of  absolute 
destruction  orunreformed  existence.  Burke. 

2.  Either  of  two  things  or  propositions  offered  to 
one's  choice.  Thus  when  two  things  offer  a  choice  of 
one  only,  the  two  things  are  called  alternatives. 

Having  to  choose  between  two  alternatives,  safety  and  war, 
you  obstinately  prefer  the  worse.  Jowett  ( Tliucyd.). 

3.  The  course  of  action  or  the  thing  offered  in  place  of 
another. 

If  this  demand  is  refused  the  alternative  is  war.    Lewis. 
With  no  oitematire  but  death.         Longfellow. 

4.  A  choice  between  more  than  two  things;  one  of 
several  things  offered  to  choose  among. 

My  decided  preference  is  for  the  fourth  and  last  of  these 
alternatives.  Gladstone. 

Al-ter'na-tive-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  alterna- 
tives, or  that  admits  the  choice  of  one  out  of  two  things. 

Al-ter'na-tive-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  altema. 
tive,  or  of  oft'ermg  a  choice  between  two. 

Al-ter'ni-ty  (-ni-ty),  n.  [LL.  altemitas.]  Succession, 
by  turns;  alternation,     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Broicne. 

II  Al-thae'a )  (51-the'a),  re.     [L.  althaea,  Gr.  aXBaCa.] 

II  Al-the'a  j  (Bot.)  (a)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the 
Mallow  family.  It  includes  the  officinal  marsh  mallow, 
and  the  garden  hollyhocks,  (b)  An  ornamental  shrub- 
(Hibiscus  Syriacus)  of  the  Mallow  family. 

Al-the'ine  (-Tn),  re.     (Chem.)  Asparagine. 

Altliorn' (alt'hSrn'),  n.  [Alt  +  horn.]  (>/ms.)  An  in- 
strument of  the  saxhorn  family,  used  exclusively  in  mil- 
itary music,  often  replacing  the  French  horn.         Grove. 

Al-though'  (al-tho'),  conj.  [All  +  though;  OE.  at 
thagh.]  Grant  all  this ;  be  it  that;  supposing  that ;  not- 
withstanding; though. 

Although  all  shall  be  offended,  yet  will  not  I.    Mark  xiv.  29. 

Syn.  —  Although,  Though.  Although,  which  original- 
ly was  perhaps  more  emphatic  than  though,  is  now  inter- 
changeable with  it  in  the  sense  given  afcove.  Euphonic 
consideration  determines  the  choice. 

Al-tll'0-quence  (51-til'6-kwens),  n.  Lofty  speech ; 
pompous  language.     [B..]  Bailey. 

Al-til'0-ciuent  (-kwent),  a.  [L.  altus  (adv.  alte)  high 
-f  loquens,  p.  pr.  of  loqui  to  speak.]  High-sounding ; 
pompous  in  speech.     [R.]  Bailey. 

Al-tim'e-ter  (51-tim'e-ter),  re.  [LL.  altimeter;  altus 
high  +  metrum,  Gr.  iMdrpov,  measure :  cf.  F.  altimeire.] 
An  instrument  for  taking  altitudes,  as  a  quadrant,  sex- 
tant, etc.  Knight. 

Al-tim'e-try  (-try),  n.  [Cf.  P.  aliimiirie.]  The  art 
of  measuring  altitudes,  or  heights. 

Al-tin'car  (Sl-tln'kar),  re.     See  Ttncal. 

Al'ti-scope  (al'ti-skop),  n.  [L.  altus  high  -|-  Gr. 
aKonetv  to  view.]    An  arrangement  of  lenses  and  mir  ors 
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•which  enables  a  person  to  see  an  object  in  spite  of  inter- 
vening objects. 

Al-tlS'O-nant  (Sl-tls'o-nont),  a.  [L.  alius  high  + 
sonans,  p.  pr.  of  sonare  to  sound.]  High-sounding ;  lofty 
or  pompous.  Skelton. 

Al-tls'0-nous  (-nils),  a.     [L.  altisoiius.']     Altisonant. 

II  Al-tls'sl-mo  (al-tes'se-mo),  n.  [It. ;  superl.  of  alto.l 
(Mas.)  The  part  or  notes  situated  above  F  iu  alt. 

Al'tl-tUde  (Sl'tl-tud),  n.  [L.  altiludo,  fr.  alius  high. 
Cf.  Altak,  Haoohty,  Enhance.]  1.  Space  extended 
upward ;  height ;  the  perpendicular  elevation  of  an  ob- 
ject above  its  foundation,  above  the  ground,  or  above 
3  given  level,  or  of  one  object  above  another;  as,  the 
altitude  of  a  moimtain,  or  of  a  cloud,  or  of  a  bird  above 
the  top  of  a  tree.  > 

2.  (Astron.)  The  elevation  of  a  point,  or  star,  or  other 
celestial  object,  above  the  horizon,  measured  by  the  arc 
of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted  between  such  point  and 
the  horizon.  It  is  either  ti'ue  or  apparent;  true  when 
measured  from  the  rational  or  real  liorizon,  apparent 
when  from  the  sensible  or  apparent  horizon. 

3.  (Geom.)  The  perpendicidar  distance  from  tlie  base 
of  a  figure  to  the  summit,  or  to  the  side  parallel  to  the 
base ;  as,  the  altitude  of  a  triangle,  pyramid,  parallelo- 
gram, frustum,  etc. 

4.  Height  of  degree ;  highest  point  or  degree. 

He  is.  [proud]  even  to  the  altitude  of  his  virtue.     Sltak, 

5.  Height  of  rank  or  excellence ;  superiority.      Swift. 

6.  pi.  Elevation  of  spirits ;  heroics ;  haughty  airs. 
[^Collog.']  Richardson. 

The  man  of  law  hegan  to  get  into  his  altitudes.    Sir  ]\'.  Scott. 

Meridian  altitude,  an  arc  of  the  meridian  intercepted  be- 
tween the  soutli  point  on  the  horizon  and  any  pouit  on 
the  meridian,  or  the  center  of  any  object  on  the  meridian. 
See  Meridian,  3. 

Al'U-tn'dl-nal  (51'tT-tu'dT-nal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
height ;  as,  altitudinal  measurements. 

Al'ti-tU'di-na'ri-an  (-tu'dl-na'rl-an),  a.  Lofty  in  doc- 
trine, aims,  etc.     [iJ.J  Coleridge. 

Al-tiv'0-lant  (Sl-tiv'6-lant),  a.  [L.  altivolans.  See 
Volant.]    Flying  liigh.     [Ofc.]  Blount. 

Al'to  (51'to  or  al'to),  n. ;  pi.  Altos  (-toz).  [It.  alto 
high,  fr.  L.  alius.  Cf.  Alt.]  \.  {Mus.)  Formerly  the 
part  sung  by  the  highest  male,  or  counter-tenor,  voices ; 
now  the  part  smig  by  the  lowest  female,  or  contralto, 
voices,  between  the  tenor  and  soprano.  In  instrumental 
music  it  now  signifies  the  tenor. 

2.  An  alto  singer. 

Alto  clot  (Mus.),  the  counter-tenor  clef,  or  the  C  clef, 
placed  so  that  the  two  strokes  include  the  middle  line  oi 
the  stalf.  Moore. 

Al'tO-geth'er  (al'too-gSth'er),  adv.  [OE.  altogedere  ; 
ai  all  -|-  togedere  together.  See  Together.]  X.  AH  to- 
gether; conjointly.     [06s.] 

Altogether  they  went  at  once.  Chaucer, 

2.  Without  exception ;  wholly ;  completely. 

Every  man  at  his  best  state  is  altogethei-  vanity.    Fs.  xxxix.  5. 

Al-tom'e-ter(Sl-tSm'e-ter),n.  [L.  altusldgh-\- -meter.'] 
A  theodolite.  Knight. 

Al'tO-re-lie'VO   (51'to-re-le'vo),   n.     Alto-rilievo. 

llAl'tO-rl-lie'VO  (al'to-re-lya'vo),  n. ;  pi.  Alto-eilie- 
vos  (-voz).  [It.]  (5c«?p.)  High  relief ;  sculptured  work 
in  which  the  figures  project  more  than  half  their  thick- 
ness ;  as,  this  figure  is  an  alto-rilievo  or  in  alto-rilievo. 

5^=  When  the  figure  stands  only  half  out,  it  is  called 
mezzo-rilievo,  demi-rilievo,  or  medium  relief ;  when  its 
projection  is  less  than  one  half,  basso-rilievo,  bas-relief,  or 
low  relief. 

Al'trl-cal  (Sl'tri-kal),  a.    (Zool.)  Like  the  altrices. 

II  Al-tll'ces  (51-trI'sez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  nonrishers,  pi.  of 
altrix.']  (Zool.)  Nursers,  —  a  term  applied  to  those  birds 
whose  young  are  hatched  in  a  very  immature  and  help- 
less condition,  so  as  to  require  the  care  of  their  parents 
for  some  time ;  —  opposed  to  prxcoces. 

Al'tm-lsm  (al'troo-Tz'm),  n.  [F.  altruisme  (a  word 
of  Comte's),  It.  allrui  of  or  to  others,  fr.  L.  alter  an- 
other.] Regard  for  others,  both  natural  and  moral;  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  others;  brotherly  kindness; 
— opposed  to  egoism  or  selfishness.  IRecent]    J.  S.  Mill. 

Al'tru-ist,  ra.  One  imbued  with  altruism; — opposed 
to  egoist. 

Al'tni-is'tio  (al'trSS-ts'tlk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  altruiste,  a. 
See  Altruism.]  Regardful  of  others ;  beneficent ;  un- 
selfish ;  —  opposed  to  egoistic  or  selfish.  Bain.  — Al'tm- 
Is'Uc-al-ly,  odv. 

Al'u-del  (a'u-dgl),  n.  [F.  &  Sp.  aludel,  fr.  Ar.  al- 
uthaW]  {Chem.)  One  of  the  pear-shaped  pots  open  at 
both  ends,  and  so  formed  as  to  be  fitted  together,  the 
neck  of  one  into  the  bottom  of  another  in  succession  ;  — 
used  in  the  process  of  sublimation.  Ure. 

IIAl'u-la  (al'ii-la),  re.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  ala  a  wing.] 
yZool.)  A  false  or  bastard  wing.     See  under  Bastard. 

Al'u-lar  (-ler),  a.    (Zool.)  Pertaming  to  the  alula. 

Al'um  (al'um),  re.  [OE.  alum.,  atom,  OF.  alum,  F. 
almi,  fr.  L.  alumen  alum.]  {Chem.)  A  double  sulphate 
formed  of  aluminium  and  some  other  element  (esp.  an 
alkali  metal)  or  of  aluminium  and  ammonium.  It  has 
twenty-four  molecules  of  water  of  crystallization. 

^W^  Common  alum\s  the  double  sulphate  of  aluminium 
I'iidpotassium.  It  is  white,  transparent,  very  astringent, 
•<■-  id  crystallizes  easily  in  octahedrons.  The  term  is  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  other  double  sulphates  similar  to 
f  :um  in  formula. 

Al'um  (Sl'iim),  V.  f.  To  steep  in,  or  otherwise  impreg- 
nate with,  a  solution  of  alum  ;  to  treat  with  alum.      Ure. 

II  A-lu'men  (a-lii'mgn),  n.     [L.]     (CAem.)  Alum. 

A-In'ml-na  (a-lu'mt-na),  re.  [L.  alumen,  aluminis. 
^fte  Alum.]  {Chem.)  One  of  the  earths,  consisting  of  two 
pirts  of  aluminium  and  three  of  oxygen,  AljOs- 

SJ^T"  It  is  the  oxide  of  the  metal  aluminium,  the  base  of 
•"nmmous  salts,  a  constituent  of  a  large  iiart  of  the 
«».phy  siliceous  minerals,  as  the  feldspars,  micas,  scapo- 


lites,  etc.,  and  the  characterizing  ingredient  of  common 
clay,  in  which  it  exists  as  an  impure  silicate  with  water, 
resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  other  aluminous  min- 
erals.   In  its  natural  state,  it  is  the  muieral  corundum. 

A-lu'ml-nate  (a-lu'mi-nSt),  7».  {Chem.)  A  compound 
formed  from  tlie  hydrate  of  alumiuiimi  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  metal  for  the  hydrogen. 

A-lu'mi-na'ted  (-na'tgd),  a.    Combined  with  alumina. 

Al'U-mlne  (ill'ii-miii),  re.     [F.]     Alumina.  Davy. 

Al'u-min'ic  (ill'lS-min'Ik),  a.  Of  or  containing  alu- 
minium ;  as,  aluminic  pliosphate. 

A-lu'mi-nll'er-OUS  (a-lii'niT-nTf'er-us),  a.  [L.  alumen 
B.\\in\ -\-  -ferous:  cf.  F.  iilumiiiifere.]     Containing  alum. 

A-ln'mi-nl-f  orm  (a-lii'mi-nT-iSrm  or  Sl'u-min'I-fSrm), 
o.     [L.  utiinien  -j-  -/orw.]^    Having  the  form  of  alumina. 

Al'U-min'i-um  (ai'iJ-miu'T-iJm),  n.  [L.  alumen.  See 
Alum.]  {Chem.)  Tiie  metallic  base  of  alumina.  This 
metal  is  white,  but  witli  a  bluish  tinge,  and  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  resistance  to  oxidation,  and  for  its  lightness, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2.G.  Atomic  weight 
27.08.     Symbol  Al. 

Alumhilum  bronze  or  gold,  a  pale  gold-colored  alloy  of 
aluminium  and  copper,  used  for  journal  bearings,  etc. 

A-lu'ml-nize  (a-lu'mT-niz),  v.  t.  To  treat  or  impreg- 
nate witli  alum  ;  to  alum. 

A-lu'ml-nous  (a-lu'na-ni3s),  a.  [L.  oluminosus,  fr. 
alumen  alum:  cf.  F.  alumineux.]  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
taining alum,  or  alumina  ;  as,  aluminous  minerals,  alu- 
ini?ious  solution. 

A-lll'mi-num  (a-lii'mT-num),  n.    See  ALUMminm. 

Al'um-isll  (Sl'iim-Ish),  a.    Somewhat  like  alum. 

II  A-lum'na  (a-liim'ua),  n.  fem.  ;  pi.  ALUira^a;  (-ne). 
[L.  See  Alumnus.]  A  female  pupil ;  especially,  a  grad- 
uate of  a  school  or  college. 

II  A-lam'nus  (a-lum'niis),  n. ;  pi.  Alumni  (-ni).  [L., 
fr.  alere  to  nourish.]  A  pupil ;  especially,  a  graduate 
of  a  college  or  other  seminary  of  learning. 

Al'um  root'  (roof).  {Bot.)  A  North  American  herb 
{Heuchera  Americana)  of  the  Saxifrage  family,  whose 
root  has  astringent  properties. 

Al'um  schist'  (shTsf),  1  {Min.)  A  variety  of  shale  or 

Al'um  shale'  (shal'),  )  clay  slate,  containing  iron 
pyrites,  the  decomposition  of  which  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  alum,  which  often  effloresces  on  the  rock. 

Al'um  stone'  (ston').  {Min.)  A  subsulphate  of  alu- 
mina and  potash ;  alunite. 

Al'u-nite  (ai'u-nlt),  re.     {Min.)  Alum  stone. 

A-lu'no-gen  (a-lu'no-j5n),  re.  [F.  alun  alum  -f-  -gen.] 
{Min.)  A  white  fibrous  mineral  frequently  found  on  the 
waUs  of  mines  and  quarries,  chiefly  hydrous  sulphate  of 
alumina ;  —  also  called  feather  alum,  and  hair  salt. 

Al'ure  (Sl'fir),  re.  [OF.  alure,  aleure,  walk,  gait,  fr. 
aler  (F.  alter)  to  go.]  A  walk  or  passage  ; —  applied  to 
passages  of  various  kinds. 

The  sides  of  every  street  were  covered  with  fresh  alures  of 
marble.  T.  Warton. 

Al'u-ta'ceous  (Sl'u-ta'shiis),  a.  [L.  alutacius,  fr. 
aluta  soft  leather.]     1.  Leathery. 

2.  Of  a  pale  brown  color  ;  leather-yellow.        Brande. 

Al'U-ta'tlon  (-shvin),  re.  [See  Alutaceous.]  The  tan- 
ning or  dressing  of  leather.     [Ofc.]  Blount. 

Al've-a-ry  (al've-a-ry),  re.  ;  pi.  Alveakies  (-rlz).  [L. 
alvearium,  alveare,  beehive,  fr.  alveus  a  hollow  vessel, 
beehive,  from  alvus  belly,  beehive.]  1.  A  beehive,  or 
somethiug  resembling  a  beehive.  Barret. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  hollow  of  the  external  ear.       Quincy. 

Al've-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.  [L.  alveatus  hollowed  out.] 
Formed  or  vaulted  like  a  beehive. 

Al've-O-lar  (al've-6-ler  or  ai-ve'o-ler  ;  277),  a.  [L. 
alveolus  a  small  hollow  or  cavity :  cf.  F.  alveolaire.] 
{Anat. )  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  alveoli  or  little 
cells,  sacs,  or  sockets. 

Alveolar  proceases,  the  processes  of  the  maziUary  bones, 
containing  the  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

Al've-0-la-ry  (-la-r^),  a.     Alveolar.     [iJ.] 

Al've-O-late  (Sl've-o-lat),  a.  [L.  alveolatus,  fr.  alveo- 
lus.]   {Bot.)  Deeply  pitted,  like  a  honeycomb. 

Al've-ole  (-51),  re.     Same  as  Alveolus. 

Al-ve'O-ll-torm  (51-ve'o-lT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  alveolus  + 
-form.]  Having  the  form  of  alveoli,  or  little  sockets, 
cells,  or  cavities. 

II  Al-ve'O-lus  (Sl-ve'6-liis),  n.  ;  pi.  Alveoli  (-li).  [L., 
a  small  hollow  or  cavity,  dim.  of  alveus  :  cf .  F.  alveole. 
See  Alveary.]     1.  A  cell  in  a  honeycomb. 

2.  (Zool. )  A  small  cavity  in  a  coral,  shell,  or  fossil. 

3.  (Anat.)  A  small  depression,  sac,  or  vesicle,  as  the 
socket  of  a  tooth,  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  the  ultimate 
saccules  of  glands,  etc. 

II  Al've-US  (Sl've-us),  n.  ;  pi.  Alvei  (-1).  [L.]  The 
channel  of  a  river.  Weale. 

Al'vlne  (al'vin  or  -vin),  a.  [L.  alvus  belly :  cf.  F. 
alvin.]  Of,  from,  in,  or  pertaining  to,  the  belly  or  the 
intestines ;  as,  alvine  discharges ;  alvine  concretions. 

Al'way  (al'wa),  adv.    Always.      [Archaic  or  Poetic] 
I  would  not  live  alway.  Job  vii.  16. 

Al'ways  (al'waz),  adv.  \_All  -\-  way.  The  s  is  an 
adverbial  (orig.  a  genitive)  ending.]  1.  At  all  times; 
ever ;  perpetually  ;  throughout  all  time ;  continually  ; 
as,  God  is  always  the  same. 

Even  in  Heaven  his  [Mammon's)  looks  and  thoughts 
Were  always  downward  bent.  Milton. 

2.  Constantly  during  a  certain  period,  or  regularly  at 
stated  intervals ;  invariably  ;  uniformly ;  —  opposed  to 
sometimes  or  occasionally. 

He  always  rides  a  black  galloway.  Bulwer. 

II  A-lys'SUm  (a-lTs'siim),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aXvairov, 
name  of  a  plant,  perh.  fr.  a  priv.  +  Av'tro-a  raging  mad- 
ness.] {Bot.)  A  genus  of  cruciferous  plants  ;  madwort. 
The  sweet  alyssum  {A.  maritimum),  cultivated  for  bou- 
quets, bears  small,  white,  sweet-scented  flowers. 

Am  (Sm).  [AS.  am,  eom,  aWn  to  Gothic  im,,  Icel.  em, 
Olr.  am,  Lith.  esmi,  L.  sum,  6r.  ei^t,  Zend  ahmi,  Skr. 


asmi,  fr.  a  root  as  to  be.  V9-  See  Are,  and  cf.  Be, 
Was.]  The  first  person  singular  of  the  verb  be,  in  the 
indicative  mode,  present  tense.     See  Be. 

God  said  unto  Moses,  I  am  that  I  am.    Exod.  iii.  14. 

Am'a-bU'i-ty  (am'a-bTl'I-ty),  n.  [L.  amabilitas.'] 
Lovableness.  Je7:  Taylor. 

CgS^  The  New  English  Dictionary  (Murray)  says  this 
woiFd  is  "usefully  distinct  from  Amiability." 

Am'a-crat'io  (-krat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a/xa  together  -|- 
KpaTOs  power.]    {Pholog.)  Amasthenic.    SirJ.Herschel. 

II  Am'a-da-vat'  (Sin'a-da-vat'),  re.  [Isidian  name. 
From  Ahuietlubad,  a  city  from  which  it  was  imported  to 
Europe.]  {Zool.)  The  strawberry  finch,  a  small  Indian 
song  bird  {Estrelda  amandava),  commonly  caged  and 
kept  for  fighting.  The  female  is  olive  brown  ;  the  male, 
in  summer,  mostly  crimson  ;  —  called  also  red  ivuxbill. 
[Written  also  amadtivad  and  avadavut.] 

Am'a-dOU  (Sm'a-doo),  n.  [F.  amadou  tinder,  prop, 
lure,  bait,  fr.  amadouer  to  allure,  caress,  perh.  fr.  Icel. 
mala  to  feed,  which  is  akin  to  E.  meat.]  A  spcngy,  com- 
bustible substance,  prepared  from  fmigus  {Boletus  and 
Polyporus)  which  grows  on  old  trees ;  German  tinder ; 
punk.  It  has  been  employed  as  a  styptic  by  surgeons, 
but  its  common  use  is  as  tinder,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
prepared  by  soaking  it  iu  a  strong  solution  of  niter.   Ure. 

A-main'  (a-mSn'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  main.  See  2d 
Main,  )i.]  1.  With  might ;  with  full  force  ;  vigorously; 
violently ;  exceedingly. 

They  on  the  hill,  which  were  not  yet  come  to  blows,  perceiv- 
ing the  fewness  of  their  enemies,  came  down  amain.       Milton. 

That  stripling  giant,  ill-bred  and  scoffing,  shouts  amain. 

T.  Parker. 

2.  At  full  speed ;  in  great  haste  ;  also,  at  once.  "  They 
fledamoire."  Holinshed. 

A-main',. t;.  1.  [F.  amener.  See  Amenable.]  {Naut.) 
To  lower,  as  a  sail,  a  yard,  etc. 

A-main',  v.  i.  {Naut.)  To  lower  the  topsail,  in  token 
of  surrender  ;  to  yield. 

A-mal'gam  (a-raSl'gam),  re.  [F.  amalgame,  prob.  fr. 
L.  malar/ma,  Gr.  /adAayfia,  emollient,  plaster,  poultice, 
fr.  tiaKdaaeiv  to  make  soft,  fr.  joiaAaKos  soft.]  1.  An 
alloy  of  mercury  with  another  metal  or  metals ;  as,  an 
amalgam  of  tin,  bismuth,  etc. 

d^^  Medalists  apply  the  term  to  soft  alloys  generally. 

2.  A  mixture  or  compound  of  different  things. 

3.  {Min.)  A  native  compound  of  mercury  and  silver. 
A-mal'gam,  v.  t.  &  i.    [Cf.  F.  amalgamer  ]    To  amal- 
gamate. Boyle.    B.  Jonson. 

II  A-mal'ga-ma  (-ga-ma),  n.    Same  as  Amalgam. 

They  divided  this  their  amalgama  into  a  number  of  inco- 
herent republics.  Burke. 

A-mal'ga-mate  (a-m51'ga-mat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Amalgamated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Amalgamating.]  1.  To 
compoimd  or  mix,  as  quicksilver,  with  another  metal ;  to 
unite,  combine,  or  alloy  with  mercury. 

2.  To  mix,  so  as  to  make  a  uniform,  compound  ;  to 
unite  or  combine ;  as,  to  amalgamate  two  races ;  to  amal- 
gamate one  race  with  another. 

Ingratitude  is  indeed  their  four  cardinal  virtues  compacted 
and  amalgamated  into  one.  Burke. 

A-mal'ga-mate,  v.  i.  1.  To  unite  in  an  amalgam ; 
to  blend  with  another  metal,  as  quicksilver. 

2.  To  coalesce,  as  a  result  of  growth ;  to  combine  into 
a  uniform  whole ;  to  blend  ;  as,  two  organs  or  parts  amal- 
gamate. 

A-mal'ga-mate  (-ga^mat),     1  a.    Coalesced  ;  united ; 

A-mal'ga-ma'ted  (-ma'tgd),  (     combined. 

A-mal'ga-ma'tion  (a-mSl'ga-ma'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
amalgamation.]  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  compound- 
ing mercury  with  another  metal ;  —  applied  particularly 
to  the  process  of  separating  gold  and  silver  from  their 
ores  by  mixing  them  with  mercury.  Ure. 

2.  The  mixing  or  blending  of  different  elements,  races, 
societies,  etc. ;  also,  the  result  of  such  combination  or 
blending;  a  homogeneous  union.  Macaulay. 

A-mal'ga-ma-tive  (a-mSl'ga-ma-tlv),  a.  Character- 
ized by  amalgamation. 

A-mal'ga-ma'tor  (-ma'ter),  re.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  amalgamates.  Specifically  :  A  machine  for  sep- 
arating precious  metals  from  earthy  particles  by  bringing 
them  in  contact  with  a  body  of  mercury  with  which  they 
form  an  amalgam. 

A-mal'ga-mize  (-miz),  v.  t.    To  amalgamate,     [i?.] 

A-man'dine  (a-mSn'din),  re.  [F.  amande  almond.  See 
Almond.]     1.  The  vegetable  casein  of  almonds. 

2.  A  kind  of  cold  cream  prepared  from  abnonds,  for 
chapped  hands,  etc. 

A-man'i-tine  (a-mSn'I-tm),  n.  [Gr.  aixaviTai.  a  sort 
of  fungus.]     The  poisonous  principle  of  some  fungi. 

A-man'U-en'sis  (a-mSn'fi-en'sis),  re.  /  x>l-  Amanuenses 
(-sez).  [L.,  fr.  a,  ab  +  manus  hand.]  A  person  whose 
employment  is  to  write  what  another  dictates,  or  to  copy 
what  another  has  written. 

II  A-mar'a-CUS  (a-mSr'a-kSs), re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  diaapaxos.] 
A  fragrant  flower.  Tfmn/son. 

Am'a-rant  (Sm'ar-rSnt),  re.  Amaranth,  1.  [Obs.]  Milton. 

Am'a-rah-ta'ceous  (Sm'a-ran-ta'shus),  a.  {Bot.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  family  of  plants  of 
which  the  amaranth  is  the  type. 

Am'a-ranth  (Sm'a-rSnth),  n.  [L.  amarantus,  Gr. 
d;Lidpai'T09,  unfading,  amaranth  ;  a  priv  -f-  ixapaiveiv  to 
quench,  cause  to  wither,  fr.  a  root  meaning  to  die,  akin 
to  E.  mortal;  —  so  called  because  its  flowers  do  not  soon 
wither:  cf.  F.  amarante.  The  spelling  with  th  seems 
to  be  due  to  confusion  with  Gr.  aKflos  "flower.]  1.  An 
imaginary  flower  supposed  never  to  fade.     \_Poetic] 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ornamental  annual  plants  {Ama- 
rantus) of  many  species,  mth  green,  purplish,  or  crimson 
flowers. 

3.  A  color  inclining  to  purple. 

Am'a-ran'thine  (Sm'4-rSn'thinJ,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  amaranth.     ^'' Amaranthine  oovieTs."  Pope- 
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use,   unite,   rude,   full,   up,    <irn ;     pity,     food,   fo'bt;     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   ink;     tUen,   thin;     boN ;     zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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2.  Unfading,  as  the  poetic  amaranth ;  undying. 

The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 

Is  virtue.  Cowper. 

3.  Of  a  purplish  color.  Buchanan. 
Am'a-ran'UlUS  (am'a-rSn'thQs),  )  n.    (Bot.)  Same  as 
II  Am'a-ran'tus  (Sm'a-ran'tus),    )     Amakanth. 
Am'a-rine  (5m'a-rin),?i.    [L.  a/nanii  bitter.]  {Chem.) 

A.  characteristic  crystalline  substance,  obtained  from  oil 
of  bitter  almonds.  _ 

A-mar'i-tude  (a-mSr'i-tud),  n.  [L.  amaritudo,  fr. 
amariis  bitter :  cf.  OF.  amaritude.']     Bitterness.     [^.] 

Am'a-ryl'U-da'ceOUSCSm'a-ril'li-da'slms),  l  «.  (Bot.) 

Am'a-ryl-lld'e-OUS  (5m'a-ril-lid'e-us),  )    Of,  per- 

taining to,  or  resembling,  an  order  of  plants  differing  from 
the  lily  family  chiefly  in  having  the  ovary  below  the  petals. 
The  narcissus  and  daffodil  are  members  of  tliis  family. 

II  Am'a-ryllis  (Sm'a-rtnts),  re.  [L.  Amaryllis,  Gr. 
'A|CiapuAAi'5,  -iSos,  the  name  of  a  country  girl  in  Theocritus 
and  Virgil.]     1.  A  pastoral  svpeetheart. 

To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade.  Milton. 

2.  (Bot.)  {a)  A  family  of  plants  much  esteemed  for 
their  beauty,  mcluding  the  narcissus,  jonquil,  daffodil, 
agave,  and  others.  (6)  A  genus  of  the  same  family,  in- 
cluding the  Belladonna  lily. 

A-mass'  (a-mas'),  v,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Amassed  (a- 
mast');  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Amassino.]  [F.  amasser,  LL. 
amassare;  L.  ad  -)-  massa  lump,  mass.  See  Mass.]  To 
collect  into  a  mass  or  lieap ;  to  gather  a  great  quantity  of ; 
to  accumulate ;  as,  to  amass  a  treasure  or  a  fortune ;  to 
amass  words  or  phrases. 

The  life  of  Homer  has  been  written  by  amassing  all  the  tradi- 
tions and  hints  the  writers  could  meet  with.  Pope. 

Syn.  — To  accumulate  ;  heap  up;  pile. 

A-masS',  n.  [OF.  amasse,  fr.  atnasser.']  A  mass ;  a 
heap.     [06s.]  Sir  If.  Wo/ton. 

A-mass'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  amassed. 

A-mass'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  amasses. 

II  A'mas  sette'  (i'mas'sSf),  n.  [F.  See  Amass.]  An 
instrument  of  horn  used  for  collecting  painters'  colors  on 
the  stone  in  the  process  of  grinding. 

A-mass'ment  (a-mas'ment),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  amasse- 
meni.']  An  amassing  ;  a  lieap  collected ;  a  large  quantity 
or  number  brouglit  together ;  an  accumulation. 

An  atiiassment  of  imaginary  conceptions.     Glanvill. 

Am'as-then'ic  (Sm'Ss-tliSn'Tli),  a.  [Gr.  afia  together 
-f-  aSeVos  force.]  (PAo^oi/.)  Uniting  the  chemical  rays  of 
light  into  one  focus,  as  a  certain  kind  of  lens ;  amacratic. 

A-matS' (a-maf),  t).  <.  [OF.  amnter,amatir.']  To  dis- 
may; to  dishearten ;  to  daunt.     \_Obs.  ot  Archaic] 

The  Silures.  toamate  the  newgeneral,  rumored  the  overthrow 
greater  than  was  true.  Jlilton. 

A-mate',  v.  t.  [Pref .  a-  -\-  mate.l  To  be  a  mate  to ; 
to  match.     [Oii.]  _  Spenser. 

Am'a-teur'  (am'a-ter'  or  am'a-tur'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L. 
flmator  lover,  fr.  amare  to  love.]  A  person  attached  to 
a  particular  pursuit,  study,  or  science,  as  to  music  or 
painting ;  esp.  one  who  cultivates  any  study  or  art,  from 
taste  or  attachment,  without  pursuing  it  professionally. 

Am'a-teur'lsh,  a.  In  the  style  of  an  amateur ;  super- 
ficial or  defective  like  the  work  of  an  amateur.  — Am'a- 

teur'ish-ly,  adv.  —  Am'a-teui'lsh-ness,  re. 

Am'a-tear-ism  (-iz'm),  re.  The  practice,  habit,  or 
work  of  an  amateur. 

Am'a-teor'ship,  re.  The  quality  or  character  of  an 
amateur. 

Am'a-tlve  (Sm'a-tTv),  a.  [L.  amaius,  p.  p.  of  amare 
to  love.]     Full  of  love ;  amatory. 

Am'a-tlve-nes3,  re.     {Phren.)  The  faculty  supposed 
to  influence  sexual  desire ;  propensity  to  love.        Combe. 
Am'a-tO'ri-al  (5m'a-to'rT-al),  a.     [See  Amatokious.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lover  or  to  love  making ;  amatory  ; 
as,  amatorial  verses. 
Am'a-tO'rl-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  amatorial  manner. 
Am'a-to'rl-an  (-an),  a.    Amatory.     [i2.]        Johnson. 
Am'a-tO'ri-OUS  (-iis),  a.     [L.  amatorius,  fr.  amare  to 
love.]    Amatory.    [OS*-.]    '■'■  Amatorious -^o&Ta."  Milton. 
Am'a-tO-ry  (Sm'a-to-rJ),  a.    Pertaining  to,  producing, 
or  expressing,  sexual  love ;  as,  amatory  potions. 

II  Ajn'au-ro'sis  (am'a-ro'sTs),  re.  [Gr.  iftavpioo-i?,  fr. 
kfLavpos  dark,  dim.]  (Med.)  A  loss  or  decay  of  sight, 
from  loss  of  power  in  the  optic  nerve,  without  any  per- 
ceptible external  change  in  the  eye; — called  also  gutta 
Serena,  the  '■^drop  serene"  of  Milton. 

Am'au-rot'ic  (-rSt'ik),  a.  Affected  with  amaurosis ; 
having  the  characteristics  of  amaurosis. 

A-inaze'(a-maz'),D.<.  [imp.  &/).p.  AMAZED(-mazd'); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  AMAZiNa.]  [Pref.  a-  +  maze.']  1.  To 
bewilder;  to  stupefy;  to  bring  into  a  maze.    [Obs.] 

A  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes.  Shah. 

2.  To  confound,  as  by  fear,  wonder,  extreme  surprise ; 
to   overwhelm   with  wonder ;   to  astound ;   to  astonish 
greatly.    " .4 masireji  Europe  with  her  wit."     Goldsmith. 
And  all  the  people  were  amazed,  and  said.  Is  not  this  the  son 
of  David  ?  Matt.  xii.  23. 

Syn.  — To  astonish;   astound;   conf  ormd  ;   bewilder; 
perplex;  surprise.  —  Amaze,  Astonish,     ^mazemen*  in- 
cludes the  notion  of  bewilderment  or  difficulty  accompa- 
nied by  surprise.    It  expresses  a  state  in  which  one  does 
not  know  what  to  do,  or  to  say,  or  to  think.    Hence  we 
are  amazed  at  what  we  can  not  in  the  least  account  for. 
Astonishment  also  implies  surprise.    It  expresses  a  state 
in  which  one  is  stunned,  by  the  vastness  or  greatness  of 
something,  or  struck  with  some  degree  of  horror,  as  when 
one  is  overpowered  by  the  enormity  of  an  act,  etc. 
A-maze',  ■K.  i.  To  be  astounded.  [Archaic]  B.  Taylor. 
.4-IIiaze',  re.     Bewilderment,  arising  from  fear,  sur- 
prise, or  wonder;  amazement.    [Chiefly  poetic] 
The  wild,  bewildered  gaze 
0£  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze.  Byron. 

A-maZ'ed-ly  (a-maz'Sd-lJ),  adv.  In  amazement ;  with 
confusion  or  astonishment.  Shah, 

A-maz'ed-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  amazed,  or  con- 
founded with  fear,  surprise,  or  wonder.  Bp.  Hall. 


A-maze'fnl  (a^maz'ful),  a.    Full  of  amazement,    [i?.] 

A-maze'ment  (-ment),  n.     1.  The  condition  of  being 
amazed ;    bewilderment  [Obs.]  ;  overwhelming  wonder, 
as  from  surprise,  sudden  fear,  horror,  or  admiration. 
His  words  impression  left 
Of  much  amazement.  Milton. 

2.  Frenzy ;  madness.     [Obs.]  Webster  (1661). 

A-maz'lng  (a-maz'Ing),  a.  Causing  amazement ;  very 
wonderful;  as,  amazing  grace.  — A-maz'lng-ly,  adv. 

Am'a-zon  (am'a-z5n),  re.  [L.,fr.Gr."AnafMi'.]  1.  One 
of  a  fabulous  race  of  female  warriors  in  Scythia ;  hence, 
a  female  warrior. 

2.  A  tall,  strong,  masculine  woman ;  a  virago. 

3.  (Zool.)  A  name  of  numerous  species  of  South  Amer- 
ican parrots  of  the  genus  Chrysotis. 

Amazon  ant  (Zool.),  a  species  of  3.nt  (Polyergus  rufes- 
cens),  of  Europe  and  America.  They  seize  by  conquest 
the  larvje  and  nymphs  of  other  species  and  make  slaves 
of  them  in  their  own  nests. 

Am'a-ZO'nl-an  (5m'a-zo'nT-an),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
or  resembling  an  Amazon ;  befitting  an  Amazon ;  of  mas- 
culine manners;  warlike.  Shak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  river  Amazon  in  South 
America,  or  to  its  valley. 

Am'a-ZOn-lte  ($m'a-zon-it),  )  n.      [Named    from    the 

Am'a-zon  stone'  (ston'),  )  vi-veT Amazon.]  (Min.) 
A  variety  of  feldspar,  having  a  verdigris-green  color. 

Amb-,  Am-bi-.  [L.  prefix  ambi-,  amb-,  akin  to  Gr. 
ifitfiC,  Skr.  abhi,  AS.  embe,  emb,  OHG.  umbi,  umpi,  G. 
um,  and  also  to  L.  ambo  both.  Cf.  Amphi-,  Both,  By.] 
A  prefix  meaning  about,  around;  —  used  in  words  de- 
rived from  the  Latin. 

II  Am-ba'ges  (5m-ba'jez),  re.  pi.  [L.  (usually  in  pi.) ; 
pref.  ambi-,  amb-  -\-  agere  to  drive :  cf.  F.  ambage.]  A 
circuit;  a  winding.  Hence:  Circuitous  way  or  proceed- 
ing ;  quibble ;  circumlocution ;  indirect  mode  of  speech. 

After  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what  this  melan- 
choly is.  Burton. 

Am-bag'l-nous  (Sm-bSjI-nus),  a.    Ambagious.    [R.] 
Am-ba'gious  (5m-ba'jQs),  a.     [L.  ambagiosus.]    Cir- 
cumlocutory; circuitous.     [R.] 
Am-bag'1-tO-ry  (-bSj'i-to-ry),  a.    Ambagious.     [R.] 
Am'bas-sade  (Sm'bas-sad),  Em'bas-sade  (Sm'-),  re. 
[F.  ambassade.    See  Embassy.]     1.  The  mission  of  an 
ambassador.     [Obs.]  Carew. 

2.  An  embassy.     [OJs.]  Strype. 

Am-bas'sa-dor  (5m-bas'sa-der),  Em-bas'sa-dor  (Sm-), 

n.  [See  Embassadoe.]  1.  A  minister  of  the  highest 
rank  sent  to  a  foreign  court  to  represent  there  his  sov- 
ereign or  country. 

(5^^  Ambassadors  are  either  ordinary  [or  resident]  or 
extraordinary,  that  is,  sent  upon  some  special  or  unusual 
occasion  or  errand.  Abbott. 

2.  An  official  messenger  and  representative. 

Am-bas'sa-do'll-al  (Sm-b5s'sa-do'ri-r:l),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  ambassador.  H.  Walpole. 

Am-bas'sa-dor-shlp  (Sm-bSs'si-der-shTp),  re.  The 
state,  office,  or  functions  of  an  ambassador. 

Am-bas'sa-dress  (-drSs),  re.  A  female  ambassador ; 
also,  the  wife  of  an  ambassador.  Prescott. 

Am'bas-sage  (Sm'bas-sSj),  n.  Same  as  Embassage. 
[Obs.  or  R.]  Luke  xiv.  32. 

Am'bas-sy  (Sm'bos-sJ^),  n.  See  Embassy,  the  usual 
spelling.  Helps. 

Am'ber  (Sm'ber),  n.  [OE.  aumbre,  F.  ambre,  Sp. 
ambar,  and  with  the  Ar.  article,  alambar,  fr.  Ar.  'anbar 
ambergris.]  1.  (Min.)  A  yellowish  translucent  resin  re- 
sembling copal,  found  as  a  fossil  in  alluvial  soils,  with 
beds  of  lignite,  or  on  the  seashore  in  many  places.  It 
takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  for  pipe  mouthpieces, 
beads,  etc.,  and  as  a  basis  for  a  fine  varnish.  By  friction, 
it  becomes  strongly  electric. 

2.  Amber  color,  or  anything  amber-colored;  a  clear 
light  yellow ;  as,  the  amber  of  the  sky. 

3.  Ambergris.     [Obs.] 

You  that  smell  of  amber  at  my  charge.    Beau.  Ir  Fl. 

4.  The  balsam,  liquidambar. 

Black  amber,  an  old  and  popular  name  tor  jet. 

Am'ber,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  amber ;  made  of  amber. 
"  Amber  bracelets."  Shak. 

2.  Resembling  amber,  especially  in  color;  amber-col- 
ored.    "Theomfiermom."  Tennyson. 

Am'ber,  v.  t.    [p.  p.  &  p.  a.  Ambeeed  (Sm'berd).] 

1.  To  scent  or  flavor  with  ambergris ;  as,  ambered  wine. 

2.  To  preserve  in  amber ;  as,  an  ambered  fly. 
Am'ber  Hsh'  (fish')-    {Zodl.)  A  fish  of  the  southern 

Atlantic  coast  (Seriola  Carolinensis). 

Am'ber-grease  (-gres),  re.    See  Ambeeghis. 

Am'ber-gris  (-gres),  re.  [F.  ambre  gris,  i.  e.,  gray 
amber;  F.  gris  gray,  wliich  is  of  German  origin:  cf.  OS. 
gris,  G.  greis,  gray-haired.  See  Amber.]  A  substance 
of  the  consistence  of  wax,  found  floating  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  other  parts  of  the  tropics,  and  also  as  a  mor- 
bid secretion  in  the  intestines  of  the  sperm  whale  (Physe- 
ter  macrocephalus),  which  is  believed  to  be  in  all  cases 
its  true  origin.  In  color  it  is  white,  ash-gray,  yellow,  or 
black,  and  often  variegated  like  marble.  The  floating 
masses  are  sometimes  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  in  weight.  It  is  wholly  volatilized  as 
a  white  vapor  at  212°  Fahrenheit,  and  is  highly  valued  in 
perfumery.  Dana. 

Am'ber  seed'  (sed').  Seed  of  the  Hibiscus  abelmos- 
chus,  somewhat  resembling  millet,  brought  from  Egypt 
and  the  West  Indies,  and  having  a  flavor  like  that  of 
musk;  musk  seed.  Chambers. 

Am'ber  tree'  (tre').  A  species  of  Anthospermum,  a 
shrub  with  evergreen  leaves,  which,  when  bruised,  emit 
a  fragrant  odor.  -,  „, 

Ambes'-as  (amz'as),  re.    Ambs-ace.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Am'bi-dex'ter  (Sm'bi-dgks'ter),  a.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  ambo 
both  +  dexter  right,  dextra  (sc.  manus)  the  right  hand.] 
Using  both  hands  with  eqiul  ease.  Smollett. 


Am'bi-dex'ter  (Sm'bl-dSks'ter),  n.  1.  A  person  who 
uses  both  hands  with  equal  facility. 

2.  Hence  :  A  double-dealer ;  one  equally  ready  to  act 
on  either  side  in  party  disputes. 

The  rest  are  hypocrites,  ambidexters,  so  many  turning  pic- 
tures —  a  lion  on  one  side,  a  lamb  on  the  other.  Burton. 

3.  (Law)  A  juror  who  takes  money  from  both  parties 
for  giving  hia  verdict.  Cowell. 

Am'bl-des-ter'i-ty  (5m'bT-dgks-tSr'i-ty),  re.  1.  The 
quality  of  being  ambidextrous ;  the  faculty  of  using  both 
hands  with  equal  facility.  Hence :  Versatility ;  general 
readiness;  as,  arafrMexZej^'^y  of  argumentation.      Sterne. 

Ignorant  I  was  of  the  human  frame,  and  of  its  latent  powers, 
as  regarded  speed,  force,  and  ambidexterity.  De  Quincey. 

2.  Double-dealing.  (Law)  A  juror's  taking  of  money 
from  botli  parties  for  a  verdict. 

Am'bi-dex'tral  (-tral),  a.  Pertaining  equally  to  the 
right-hand  side  and  the  left-hand  side.  Earle. 

Am'bl-des'trous  (-trus),  a.  1.  Havmg  the  faculty  of 
using  both  hands  with  equal  ease.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Practicing  or  siding  with  both  parties. 
All  false,  shuffling,  and  ambidextrous  dealings.  L^ Estrange. 

Am'bi-dex'trous-Iy,  adv.  In  an  ambidextrous  man- 
ner ;  cunningly. 

Am'bi-dex'trOOS-ness  (-dSks'triis-nSs),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  ambidextrous  ;  ambidexterity. 

Am'bi-ent  (Sm'bT-ent),  a.  [L.  ambiens,  p.  pr.  of  am- 
bire  to  go  around;  amb-  +  ire  to  go.]  Encompassing 
on  all  sides;  circumfused;  investing.  "Ambient  air." 
3Iilton.     "Ambient  clouds."    Pope. 

Am'bi-ent,  re.  Something  tliat  surrounds  or  invests; 
as,  air  .   .  .  being  a  perpetual  ambient.    Sir  H.  Wotlon. 

Am-big'e-nous  (Sm-bTj'e-niis^,  a.  [L.  ambo  both 
-(-  genus  kind,]  Of  two  kinds.  (JSot.)  Partaking  of  two 
natures,  as  the  perianth  of  some  endogenous  plants, 
where  the  outer  surface  is  calycine,  and  the  inner  pet- 
aloid. 

Am'bi-gU  (Sm'bT-gu),  re.  [F.,  fr.  ambigu  doubtful, 
L.  ambigiius.  See  Ambiguous.]  An  entertainment  at 
which  a  medley  of  dishes  is  set  on  at  the  same  time. 

Am'bl-gU'i-ty  (Sm'bt-gu'i-ty),  n.;  pi.  AMBiGurriEa 
(-tiz).  [L.  ambiguitas,  fr.  ambiguus:  cf.  F.  ambigttite.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  ambiguous ;  doubtfulness  or 
uncertainty,  particularly  as  to  the  signification  of  Ian. 
guage,  arising  from  its  admitting  of  more  than  one  mean- 
ing ;  an  equivocal  word  or  expression. 

No  shadow  of  ambiguity  can  rest  upon  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. J.  Taylor. 

The  words  are  of  single  signification,  without  any  ambigu. 
ity.  Soutti. 

Am-big'U-OUS  (Sm-bTg'u-Qs),  a.  [L.  ambiguus,  fr. 
ambigere  to  wander  about,  waver ;  amb — |-  agere  to 
drive.]  Doubtful  or  uncertain,  particularly  in  respect 
to  signification ;  capable  of  being  understood  in  either 
of  two  or  more  possible  senses ;  equivocal ;  as,  an  am- 
biguous course  ;  an  ambiguous  expression. 

What  have  been  thy  answers  ?  what  but  dark. 
Ambiguous,  and  with  double  sense  deluding i*     Milton, 

Syn.  — Doubtful;  dubious;  uncertain;  unsettled;  in- 
distinct ;  indeterminate  ;  indefinite.    See  Equivocai. 

Am-big'U-OUS-ly,  adv.  In  an  ambiguous  manner ; 
with  doubtful  meaning. 

Am-big'u-ous-ness,  re.    Ambiguity. 

Am'bl-le'vous  (Sm'bi-le'vus),  a.  [L.  ambo  both -f- 
laevus  left.]  Left-handed  on  both  sides  ;  clumsy  ;  —  op- 
posed to  ambidexter.     [R.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Am-bil'O-quy  (5m-bil'o-kwJ'),  re.  Doubtful  or  ambig- 
uous language.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Am-bip'a-roas  (Sm-bTp'i-rOs),  a.  [L.  ambo  both  + 
farere  to  bring  forth.]  (Bot.)  Characterized  by  contain- 
ing the  rudiments  of  both  flowers  and  leaves  ;  —  applied 
to  a  bud. 

Am'blt  (Sm'bit),  n.  [L.  ambitus  circuit,  fr.  ambire 
to  go  around.    See  Ambient.]    Circuit  or  compass. 

His  great  parts  did  not  live  within  a  small  ambit.   Milward. 

Am-bl'tlon  (Sm-bTsh'iin),  re.  [F.  ambition,  L.  ambi- 
iio  a  going  around,  especially  of  candidates  for  office  in 
Rome,  to  solicit  votes  (hence,  desire  for  office  or  honor), 
fr.  ambire  to  go  around.  See  Ambient,  Issue.]  1.  The 
act  of  going  about  to  solicit  or  obtain  an  office,  or  any 
other  object  of  desire  ;  canvassing.    [Obs.] 

[I]  used  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds.      Ifilton. 

2.  An  eager,  and  sometimes  an  inordinate,  desire  for 
preferment,  honor,  superiority,  power,  or  the  attain- 
ment  of  something. 

Cromwell,  1  charge  thee,  fling  away  aTiibiHon: 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.  Shak. 

The  pitiful  ambition  of  possessing  five  or  six  thousand  more- 
acres.  Burke. 

Am-bl'tlon,  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  ambitionner.]  To  seek  after 
ambitiously  or  eagerly ;  to  covet.     [R.] 

Pausanias,  ambitioning  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  bargain* 
with  Xerxes  for  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Trumbull. 

Am-bi'tion-ist,  re.    One  excessively  ambitious.     [R.] 

Am-bl'tion-less,  a.     Devoid  of  ambition.         Pollok. 

Am-bi'tious  (am-btsh'us),  a.  [L.  ambitiosus :  cf .  F. 
ambitieux.  See  Ambition.]  1.  Possessing,  or  controlled 
by,  ambition ;  greatly  or  inordinately  desirous  of  power, 
honor,  office,  superiority,  or  distinction. 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  arnbitiotis. 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man.  Shak. 

2.  Strongly  desirous  ;  —  followed  by  of  or  the  infini- 
tive ;  as,  ambitious  to  be  or  to  do  something. 

I  was  not  ambitious  of  seeing  this  ceremony.    Evelyn. 
Studious  of  song,  and  yet  ambitious  not  to  sing  in  vain. 

Covjxr. 

3.  Springing  from,  characterized  by,  or  indicating,  am- 
bition ;  showy  ;  aspiring ;  as,  an  ambitious  style. 

A  giant  .statue  .  .  . 
Pushed  by  a  wild  and  artless  race. 
From  oft  its  wide,  ambitious  base.  CoUin*. 

Am-bl'tiOUS-ly,  adv.     in  an  ambitious  manner. 
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Am-bl'tlOOS-ness  (am-blah'iSs-nSs),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  ambitious  ;  ambition  ;  pretentiousness. 

llAmtll-tns  (Sm'bl-tiSs),  n.  [L.  See  Ambit,  Ambi- 
tion.] 1.  The  exterior  edge  or  border  of  a  thing,  as  tlie 
border  of  a  leaf,  or  the  outline  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

2.  (Rom.  Hist.)  A  canvassing  for  votes. 

Amille  (am'b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ambled  (-b'ld) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ambling  (-bling).]  [F.  ambler  to  amble, 
fr.X.  ambulare  to  walk,  in  Uj.,  to  amble,  perh.  fr.  amb-, 
ambi-,  and  a  root  meaning  to  go  :  cf.  Gr.  paiveiv  to  go, 
E.  base.  Cf.  Ambulatf.  1  1.  To  go  at  the  easy  gait 
ealled  an  amble  ;  —  applied  to  the  horse  or  to  its  rider. 

2.  To  move  somewhat  like  an  ambling  horse ;  to  go 
easily  or  without  hard  shocks. 

The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down.       S/iak. 
Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well  ■  it  goes  easily.  Sliak. 

Am'ble,  n.  1.  A  peculiar  gait  of  a  horse,  in  which 
both  legs  on  the  same  side  are  moved  at  the  same  time- 
alternating  with  the  legs  on  the  other  side.  "  A  fine 
easy  amble."  S.  Jonson. 

2.  A  movement  like  tje  amble  of  a  horse. 

AmTjler  (-bier),  n.    A  horse  or  a  person  that  ambles. 

AmTjUng-ly,  adv.    With  an  ambling  gait. 

Am-blot'lc  (Sm-blSt'tk),  a.  [Gr.  a|oi(3AajTiKd9,  fr.  dji- 
^A^uo■l5  an  abortion.]     Tending  to  cause  abortion. 

AJnTjly-gon  (am'blT-gSu),  «.  [Gr.  an^Aus  obtuse  + 
ytavia.  angle:  cf.  F.  amblygone."]  (Geom.)  An  obtuse- 
angled  flgui-e,  esp.  an  obtuse-angled  triangle.     [Obs.} 

Am-Wyg'O-nal  (Sm-blTg'S-nal),  a.  Obtuse-angled. 
[06i.]  Button. 

II  Am'bly-O'pl-a  (5m'blT-o'pt-a), )  n.  [Gr.  i/oi/SAuuiria ; 

Am'bly-O'py  (am'bll-o'pj),  )  on^Aiit  blunt,  dim 
4-  Hiiji  eye  :  cf.  F.  amblyopie-l  (Med.)  Wealoiess  of 
sight,  without  any  opacity  of  the  cornea,  or  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  eye ;  the  first  degree  of  amaurosis. 

Am1)ly-0p1c  (am'bli-Sp'ik),  a.  (Med.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  amblyopy.  Quain. 

II  Am-blyp'O^  (5m-blip'6-dA),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
o^^Av5  blunt  +  TToiit,  TToSos,  foot.]  (Pal eon.)  A  group 
of  large,  extinct,  herbivorous  mammals,  common  in  the 
Tertiary  formation  of  the  United  States. 

II  AmlM  (Sm'bS),  n. ;  pi-  Ambos  (-boz).  [LL.  ambo, 
Gr.  aii^av,  any  rising,  a  raised  stage,  pulpit :  cf.  F.  am- 
bon.}  A  large  pulpit  or  reading  desk,  in  the  early  Cliris- 
tian  churches.  Gwilt. 

II  Ain1>on  (Sm'bon),  ra.    Same  as  Ambo. 

Am-bcy'na  wood'  (5m-boi'na  wd8d').  A  beautiful 
mottled  and  curled  wood,  used  in  cabinetwork.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  Pterospermum  Indicum  of  .Amboyna, 
Borneo,  etc. 

Am'bre-ate  (Sm'bre-at),  n.  (Ckem.)  A  salt  formed 
by  the  combination  of  ambreic  acid  with  a  case  or  posi- 
tive radical. 

Am-bre'lc  (Sm-bre'Ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  ambrein ;  —  said  of  a  certain  acid  produced  by  digest- 
ing ambrein  in  nitric  acid. 

Amnare-in  (Sm'bre-Tn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ambreine.  See 
Amber.]  (Chem.)  A  fragrant  substance  which  is  the 
chief  constituent  of  ambergris. 

Am'brlte  (Sm'brit),  n.  [From  amber.']  A  fossil  resin 
<  'ccurring  in  large  masses  in  New  Zealand. 

Alll1)I0se  (am'broz),  n.  A  sweet-scented  herb ;  am- 
brosia.    See  Ambrosia,  3.  Turner. 

Am-bro'sla  (5m-bro'zha  or  -zhi-4 ;  2T7),  n.  [L.  am- 
brosia, Gr.  an^potrCa,  properly  f em.  of  a/i^potnos ,  f r.  afi- 
iSpoTo;  immort^,  divine ;  a  priv.  +  jSpoTo;  mortal  (because 
it  was  supposed  to  confer  immortality  on  those  who  par- 
took of  it).  BpoTos  stands  for  fiporos,  akin  to  Slcr.  mrita, 
L.  mortuus,  dead,  and  to  E.  mortal.]  1.  (Myth.)  (a)  The 
tabled  food  of  the  gods  (as  nectar  was  their  drink),  which 
conferred  immortality  upon  those  who  partook  of  it.  (6) 
An  unguent  of  the  gods. 

His  dewy  locks  distilled  ambrosia.  Milton. 

2.  A  perfumed  xinguent,  salve,  or  draught;  something 
very  pleasing  to  the  taste  or  smell.  Spenser. 

3.  Formerly,  a  kind  of  fragrant  plant ;  now  (Bot.),  a 
genus  of  plants,  including  some  coarse  and  worthless 
weeds,  called  ragweed,  hogweed,  etc. 

Am-bro'sl-ac  (-zt-ak  or  -zhl-ak),  a.  [L.  ambrosiacus  : 
cf.  F.  ambrosiaque.l  Having  the  qualities  of  ambrosia ; 
delicious.     [jB.]    "■  Ambrosiac  oioTS."  £.  Jonson. 

Am-bro'slal  (-zhal  or  -zhi-al),  a.  [L.  ambrosius,  Gr. 
oEl^Ppoo-ios.]  1.  Consisting  of,  or  partaking  of  the  nature 
of,  ambrosia  ;  delighting  the  taste  or  smell ;  delicious. 
"Ambrosial  iood."    " Ambrosialiragtimce."       Milton. 

2.  Divinely  excellent  or  beautiful.  "Shakes  his  am- 
brosial cnils."  Pope. 

Am-bro'slal-ly,  adv.  Aitev  the  manner  of  ambrosia ; 
delightfully.     "Smelt  ambrosially."  Tennyson. 

Ain-bTO'slan  (-zhan),  a.  -Ambrosial.  [iJ.]  B.  Jonson. 

Am-bro'sian,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Ambrose ;  as, 
the  Ambrosian  office,  or  ritual,  a  formula  of  worship  in 
the  church  of  Milan,  instituted  by  St.  Ambrose. 

Ambrosian  chant,  the  mode  of  singing  or  chanting  intro- 
duced by  St.  Ambrose  in  the  4th  century. 

Am'bro-sln  (Sm'bro-sTn),  ra.  [LL.  Ambrosinas  num- 
mus.]  .in  early  coin  struck  by  the  dukes  of  Milan,  and 
bearing  the  figure  of  St.  Ambrose  on  horseback. 

Am'bro-type  (-tip),  ra.  [Gr.  aji/SpoTos  immortal  -|- 
•type.2  (Photog.)  A  picture  taken  on  a  plate  of  prepared 
glass,  in  which  the  lights  are  represented  in  silver,  and 
the  shades  are  produced  by  a  dark  background  visible 
through  the  unsilvered  portions  of  the  glass. 

AmTiry  (Sm'brJ),  re.  ;  pi.  Ambries  (-briz).  [OE. 
aumbry,  almery,  almary,  OF.  almarie,  armarie,  au- 
maire,  F.  armoire,  LL.  armarium  chest,  cupboard,  orig. 
a  repository  for  arms,  fr.  L.  arma  arms.  The  word  has 
been  confused  with  almonry.  See  Armory.]  1.  In 
churches,  a  kind  of  closet,  niche,  cupboard,  or  locker  for 
ntansils,  vestments,  etc. 

2.  A  store  closet,  as  a  pantry,  cupboard,  etc. 

3.  Almonry.    [Improperly  so  used'] 


3ad  luck ;  anything 


Ambulance  Cart. 


AmbS'— ace  (amz'as),  n.    [OF.  ambesas  ;  ambes  both 
(fr.  L.  ambo)  +  as  ace.    See  Ace.]    Double  aces,  the 
lowest  throw  of  all  at  dice.   Hence :  B;  ^ 
of  no  account  or  value. 

Am'bU-la'cral  (Sm'bu-lS'kral),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ambulacra ;  avenuelike ;  as,  the  ambulacral  os- 
sicles, plates,  spines,  and  suckers  of  echinoderms. 

Am'bu-la'cil-f  orm  (-krl-f8rm  or  -ISk'ri-f  6rm),o.  [Am- 
bulacrum   -\-  -form.] 
(Zo'ol.)    Having     the 
form  of  ambulacra. 

II  Am'ba-la'cnun 

(-kriim),  re./  pi.  Am- 
bdlacra  (-kri).  [L., 
an  alley  or  covered 
way.]  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  One 
of  the  radial  zones  of 
echinoderms,  along 
which  run  the  princi- 
pal nerves,  blood  ves- 
sels, and  water  tubes. 
These  zones  usually 
bear  rows  of  locomo- 
tive suckers  or  ten- 
tacles, which  protrude  Upper  part  of  shell  of  common  nor- 
from  regular  pores.  In  Ihern  sea  urchin,  deprived  of  spines, 
star  fishes  they  oclu-  a.a  two  of  the-A-mbulacra;  h,  one 
nv  tho  oTonvps  alnniT  of  "^<5  Interambiilacrn.  The  abac- 
py  the  grooves  along  ^^^^  ^^^^  occupies  the  center, 
the  under  side  of  the 
rays,    (b)  One  of  the  suckers  on  the  feet  of  mites. 

AmTau-lance  (Sm^bfi-lans),  ra.  [F.  ambulance,  h8pi- 
tal  ambulant,  fr.  L.  ambulare  to  walk.  See  Amble.] 
(Mil.)  (a)  A  field  hospital,  so  organized  as  to  follow  an 
army  in  its  move- 
ments, and  intend- 
ed to  succor  tlie 
wounded  as  soon  as 
possible.  Often 
used  adjectively ; 
as,  an  ambulance 
wagon ;  ambulance 
stretcher  ;  ambu- 
lance corps,  (b)  An 
ambulance  wagon 
or  cart  for  convey- 
ing the  wounded 
from  the  field,  or 
to  a  hospital. 

Am'bU-lant  (-Ifmt),  a.  [L.  ambulans,  p.  pr.  of  ambu- 
lare to  walk :  cf .  F.  ambulant.]  Walking ;  moving  from 
place  to  place.  Gayton. 

Am'bu-late  (-lat),  v.i.  [L.  ambulare  to  walk.  See 
Amble.]    To  walk ;  to  move  about.    £-R.]  Southey. 

Am'bu-la'tion  (Sm'bii-la'shun),  ,ra.  [L.  ambulalio.'] 
The  act  of  walking.  Sir  T,  Browne, 

Am'bu-la-tive  (Sm'bu-la-tTv),  a.    Walking.     [-R.] 

Am'bu-la'tor  (-la'ter),  ra.  [L.]  1.  One  who  walks 
about ;  a  walker. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  beetle  of  the  genus  Lamia.  (6)  A 
genus  of  birds,  or  one  of  this  genus. 

3.  -An  instrument  for  measuring  distances;  —  called 
also  perambulator.  Knight. 

Am'bU-la-tO'rl-al  (am'bii-l&-to'rI-al),  a.  Ambulatory  ; 
fitted  for  walking.  'Verrill. 

Am'bn-la-tO-ry  (Sm'bii-ia-to-r^),  o.  [L.  ambulatori- 
us.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  walking ;  having  the  faculty 
of  walking ;  formed  or  fitted  for  walking ;  as,  an  ambu- 
latory animal. 

2.  Accustomed  to  move  from  place  to  place ;  not  sta- 
tionary ;  movable  ;  as,  an  ambulatory  court,  which  exer- 
cises its  jurisdiction  in  different  places. 

The  priesthood  .  .  .  before  was  very  ambulatory,  and  dis- 
persed into  all  families.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  walk.    [.B.] 

The  princess  of  whom  his  majesty  had  an  ambuktforj/  view 
in  his  travels.  Sir  If,  Wotton. 

4.  (Law)  Not  yet  fixed  legally,  or  settled  past  altera- 
tion ;  alterable  ;  as,  the  dispositions  of  a  will  are  ambu- 
latory until  the  death  of  the  testator. 

AmTlU-la-tO-ry,  ra.  ;pl.  Amedlatorob  (-riz).  [Cf.  LL. 
ambulatorium.']  (Arch.)  A  place  to  walk  in,  whether 
in  the  open  air,  as  the  gallery  of  a  cloister,  or  within  a 
building. 

Am'bur-y  (am'ber-y),  ra.    Same  as  Anbuky. 

Am'bUS-cade'  (Sm'biis-kad'),  m.  [F.  embuscade,  fr. 
It.  imboscata,  or  Sp.  emboscada,  fr.  emboscar  to  ambush, 
fr.  LL.  imboscare.  See  Ambush,  v.  <.]  1.  A  lying  in  a 
wood,  concealed,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  an  enemy 
by  surprise.  Hence :  A  lying  in  wait,  and  concealed  in 
any  situation,  for  a  like  purpose ;  a  snare  laid  for  an 
enemy ;  an  ambush. 

2 .  A  place  in  which  troops  lie  hid,  to  attack  an  enemy 
unexpectedly.     [R.]  Dryden. 

3.  (Mil.)  The  body  of  troops  lying  in  ambush. 
Am'bUS-cade',    v.    t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ambuscaded 

(-kad'Sd)  ;  p.  pr,  &  vb,  ra.  Ambuscaddio  (-kad'ing).] 

X.  To  post  or  conceal  in  ambush ;  to  ambush. 

2.  To  lie  in  wait  for,  or  to  attack  from  a  covert  or  lurk- 
ing place ;  to  waylay. 

AJn'bus-Cade',  v.  i.    To  lie  In  ambush. 

Am'bns-ca'do  (-ka'do),  ra.  Ambuscade.  [Obs.']  Shah. 

Am'bus-ca'doed  (-d6d),  p.  p.  Posted  in  ambush ; 
ambuscaded.     [Obs."] 

Am'bnsh  (Sm'bSosh),  ra.  [F.  embilcke,  fr.  the  verb. 
See  Ambush,  v.  t.]  1.  A  disposition  or  arrangement  of 
troops  for  attacking  an  enemy  unexpectedly  from  a  con- 
cealed station.  Hence :  Unseen  peril ;  a  device  to  entrap ; 
a  snare. 

Heaven,  whose  high  walls  fear  no  assault  or  siege 

Or  ambush  from  the  deep.  Milton. 

2.  A  concealed  station,  where  troops  or  enemies  lie  in 
wait  to  attack  by  surprise. 

Bold  in  close  ambiisk,  base  in  open  field.       X>ryden. 


3.  The  troops  posted  in  a  concealed  place,  for  attacking 
by  surprise  ;  liers  in  wait.     [Obs."] 

The  ambush  arose  quickly  out  of  their  place.    Josh.  viii.  19. 

To  lay  an  ambush,  to  post  a  force  in  ambush. 

Am'bush  (am'bSSsh),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ambushed 
(-bdSsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ambushing.]  [OE.  enbnssen, 
enbuschen,  OP.  embuschier,  embuissier,  F.  embUcher, 
embusquer,  fr.  LL.  imboscare ;  in  -{-  LL.  boscus,  bus- 
cus,  a  wood  ;  akin  to  G.  busch,  E.  bush.  See  Ambuscade, 
Bush.]  1.  To  station  in  ambush  with  a  view  to  surprise 
an  enemy. 

By  ambushed  men  behind  their  temple  laid. 

We  have  the  king  of  Mexico  betrayed.  Dryden, 

2.  To  attack  by  ambush ;  to  waylay. 

Am'bush,  v.  i.  To  lie  in  wait,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking by  surprise ;  to  lurk. 

Nor  saw  the  snake  that  ambushed  for  his  prey.  Trumbull. 

Am'bUSh-er  (-er),  n.     One  lying  in  ambush. 

Am'busll-ment  (-ment),  ra.  [OF.  embnschement.  See 
-Ajubush,  v.  i.]    An  ambush.     [Obs."]      2  Chron.  xiii.  13. 

Am-bus'tlon  (Sm-biis'chiin ;  106),  n.  [L.  ambustio.] 
(Med.)  A  bum  or  scald.  Blount. 

Am'e-be'an  (am'«-be'an),  a.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Amcebean. 

A-meer',  A-mir'  (^mer'),  ra.  [See  Emir.]  1.  Emir. 
[Obs.\ 

2.  One  of  the  Mohammedan  nobility  of  Afghanistan 
and  Scinde. 

Am'el  (Sm'Sl),  ra.  [OE.  amell,  OF.  esmail,  F.  email, 
of  German  origin ;  cf.  OHG.  smelzi,  G.  schmelz.  See 
Smelt,  v,  t.]    Enamel.    [Obs.]  Boyle. 

Am'el,  V.  t.    [OE.  amellen,  OP.  esmailler,  P.  Smailler, 
OF.  esmail,  F.  email.]    To  enamel.     [Obs.] 
Enlightened  all  with  stars, 
-And  richly  ameled.  Chapman. 

Am'el-COrn'  (-k6rn'),  ra.  [Ger.  amelkorn  :  cf-  MHG. 
amel,  amer,  spelt,  and  L.  amylum  starch,  Gr.  ajivKov.] 
A  variety  of  wheat  from  which  starch  is  produced ;  — 
called  also  French  rice. 

A-mel'io-ra-ble  (a^mel'y6-r4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
ameliorated. 

A-mel'iO-rate  (-rate),  v.  t.  [imp,  &  p,  p.  Amelio- 
rated (-ra'tSd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  ra.  Ameliorating.]  [L.  a4 
-\-  meliorare  to  make  better:  cf.  P.  ameliorer.  See 
Meliorate.]   To  make  better ;  to  improve  ;  to  meliorate. 

In  every  human  being  there  is  a  wish  to  ameliorate  his  own 
condition.  Macaulay, 

A-mel'lO-rate,  v.  i.  To  grow  better  ;  to  meliorate ; 
as,  wine  ameliorates  by  age. 

A-mel'lo-ra'tion  (-ra'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  amelioration.'^ 
The  act  of  ameliorating,  or  the  state  of  being  amelio- 
rated ;  making  or  becoming  better  ;  improvement ;  mel- 
ioration.   "  Amelioration  of  "human  affairs."  J.  S.  Mill. 

A-mel'IO-ra-tive  (-ra-tiv),  a.  Tending  to  ameliorate; 
producing  amelioration  or  improvement ;  as,  ameliora- 
tive remedies,  efforts. 

A-mel'io-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  ra.    One  who  ameliorates. 

A'men'  (a'mSn' ;  in  singing,  a'mSn'j  277),  inierj., 
adv.,  &  n.  [L.  amen,  Gr.  a/xriv,  Heb.  amen  certainly, 
truly.]  An  expression  used  at  the  end  of  prayers,  and 
meaning,  So  be  it.  At  the  end  of  a  creed,  it  is  a  solemn 
asseveration  of  belief.  When  it  introduces  a  declaration, 
it  is  equivalent  to  truly,  verily.  It  is  used  as  a  noun, 
to  denote  :  (a)  concurrence  in  belief,  or  in  a  statement ; 
assent ;  (6)  the  final  word  or  act ;  (c)  Christ  as  being 
one  who  is  true  and  faithfuL 

And  let  all  the  people  say,  Amen.        Ps.  cvi.  48. 

Amen,  amen,  I  say  to  thee,  except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he 
can  not  see  the  kingdom  of  God.         John  ii.  3,  jRhemish  Trans. 

To  say  Amen  to,  to  approve  warmly ;  to  concur  in  heart- 
ily or  emphatically ;  to  ratify ;  as,  I  say  Amen  to  aU. 

A'men',  v.  t.    To  say  Amea  to ;  to  sanction  fully. 

A-me'na-bil'l-ty  (4-me'n5^bil'i-ty),  ra.  The  quality 
of  being  amenable ;  amenableness.  Coleridge, 

A-me'na-ble  (a-me'na-b'l),  a.  [F.  amener  to  lead ;  h 
(L.  ad)  -f  mener  to  lead,  fr.  L.  minare  to  drive  animals 
(properly  by  threatening  cries),  in  LL.  to  lead  ;  L.  minari, 
to  threaten,  TOJraae  threats.  See  Menace.]  X,  (Old  Law) 
Easy  to  be  led ;  governable,  as  a  woman  by  her  husband. 
[06s.]  Jacob. 

2.  Liable  to  be  brought  to  account  or  punishment ;  an- 
swerable ;  responsible ;  accountable ;  as,  amenable  to  law. 

Nor  Is  man  too  diminutive  ...  to  be  amenable  to  the  divine 
government.  T,  Taylor, 

3.  Liable  to  punishment,  a  charge,  a  claim,  etc. 

4.  Willing  to  yield  or  submit ;  responsive  ;  tractable. 
Sterling  . , .  always  was  amenable  enough  to  counsel.  Carhjle. 
A-me'na-ble-ness,  ra.    The  quality  or  state  of  being 

amenable  ;  liability  to  answer  charges ;  answerableness. 

A-me'na-bly,  adv.    In  an  amenable  manner. 

Am'e-nage  (Sm'e-nSj),  v,  t,  [OF.  amesnagier.  See 
Manage.]    To  manage.    [Obs.']  Spenser, 

Am'e-nance  (-nans),  n,  [OF.  See  Amenable.]  Be- 
havior; bearing.     [Obs,]  Spenser. 

A-mend'  (a-m6nd'),  v.  t,  [imp,  &  p,  p.  Amended  ; 
p,  pr,  &  vb,  ra.  Amending.]  [P.  amender,  L.  emendare; 
e  (ex)  +  mendum,  menda,  fault,  akm  to  Skr.  minda  per- 
sonal defect.  Cf.  Emend,  Mend.]  To  change  or  modify  in 
any  way  for  the  better ;  as,  (a)  by  simply  removing  what 
is  erroneous,  corrupt,  superfluous,  faulty,  and  the  like : 
(b)  by  supplying  deficiencies ;  (c)  by  substituting  some- 
thing else  in  the  place  of  what  is  removed ;  to  rectify. 

Mar  not  the  thing  that  can  not  be  amended,         Shak, 

An  instant  emergency,  granting  no  possibility  for  revision,  or 
opening  for  amended  thought.  T)e  Qui7icey. 

We  shall  cheer  her  sorrows,  and  ai7iend  her  blood,  by  wed- 
ding her  to  a  Norman.  Sir  Ji.  Scott. 

To  amend  a  bill,  to  make  some  change  in  the  details  or 
provisions  of  a  bill  or  measure  while  on  its  passage,  pro- 
fessedly for  its  improvement. 

Syn.  — To  Amend,  Emend,  Correct,  Reform,  Rec- 
tify. These  words  agree  in  the  idea  of  bringing  things 
into  a  more  perfect  state.    We  correct  (literally,  make 
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straight)  when  we  conform  things  to  some  standard  or 
rule  ;  as,  to  currecl  proof  sheets.  We  amend  by  remov- 
ing blemishes,  faults,  or  errors,  and  thus  rendering  a  thing 
more  nearly  perfect ;  as,  to  uintnd  our  ways,  to  amend  a 
text,  the  draft  of  a  bill,  etc.  Emend  is  only  another  form 
of  amend,  and  is  appUed  cliieliy  to  editions  of  books,  etc. 
To  reform  is  literally  to  form  over  agam,  or  put  into  a 
new  and  better  form ;  as,  to  reform  one's  life.  To  rectify 
is  to  make  right;  as,  to  rectify  a  mistake,  to  rectify 
abuses,  inadvertencies,  etc. 

A-mend'  (a-mend'),  V.  i.  To  grow  better  by  rectifying 
something  wrong  in  manners  or  morals ;  to  improve. 
"My  fortune  .  .   .  amends."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

A-mend'a-ble  (-a^b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  amended ; 
as,  an  amendable  writ  or  error.  —  A-mend'a-ble-ness,  n. 

A-mend'a-tO-ry  (-a-t6-ry),  a.  Supplying  amendment ; 
corrective;  eraendatory.  Bancroft. 

II  A'mende'  (a'maNd'),  n.  [F.  See  Amend.]  A  pecu- 
niary punishment  or  fine  ;  a  repai'ation  or  recantation. 

Amende  honorable  (o'no'rii'bl).  {Old  French  Law)  A 
species  of  infamous  punishment  In  wliich  the  offender, 
being  led  into  court  with  a  rope  about  liis  neck,  and  a 
lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  begged  pardon  of  his  God,  the 
court,  etc.  In  popular  language,  the  phrase  now  denotes 
a  public  apology  or  recantation,  and  reparation  to  an  in- 
jured iJarty,  for  improper  language  or  treatment. 

A-mend'er  (a-mend'er),  n.     One  who  amends. 
A-mend'ful  (-ful),  ".     Much  improving.     [^06.5.] 
A-mend'ment    (-ment),    n.      [F.    ainendement,  LL. 
amendamentum.1    1.  An  alteration  or  change  for  the 
better ;  correction  of  a  fault  or  of  faults ;  reformation 
of  life  by  quitting  vices. 

2.  In  public  bodies :  Any  alteration  made  or  proposed 
to  be  made  in  a  bill  or  motion  by  adding,  changing,  sub- 
stituting, or  omitting. 

3.  (Law)  Correction  of  an  error  in  a  \vi-it  or  process. 
Syn.  —  Improvement;  reformation;  emendation. 

A-mends'  (a-mendz'), «..  sing.  &pt.  [F.  amendes,  pi.  of 
amende.  Cf.  Amende.]  Compensation  for  a  loss  or  in- 
jury ;  recompense  ;  reparation.  [_yow  const,  with  sing, 
verb'}     "  An  honorable  amoirfs."  Addison. 

Yet  tlius  far  fortune  niaketh  us  amends.  Sliak. 

A-men'i-ty  (a-men'T-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Amenities  (-tiz). 
[F.  amenile,  L.  amoenitas,  fr.  amoenus  pleasant.]  The 
quality  of  being  pleasant  or  agreeable,  whether  in  re- 
spect to  situation,  climate,  manners,  or  disposition ; 
pleasantness  ;  civility  ;  suavity  ;  gentleness. 

A  sweetness  and  an  anteiiiti/  of  temper.  Buckle. 

This  climate  has  not  seduced  by  its  amenities.  W.  Howitt. 

I!  A-men'or-rhoe'a  (a-men'Sr-re'a),  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  + 
ixriir  month  +  pilv  to  flow  :  cf.  F.  anienorrhee.']  (Med.) 
Retention  or  suppression  of  the  menstrual  discharge. 

A-men'or-rhoe'al  (-ol),  a.    Pertaining  to  amenorrhoea. 

II  A  men'sa  et  tho'ro  (a  men'sa  et  tho'ro).  [L.,  from 
board  and  bed.]  {Law)  A 
kind  of  divorce  which  does  not 
dissolve  the  marriage  bond, 
but  merely  authorizes  a  sepa- 
rate life  of  the  husband  and 
wife.  Abbott. 

Am'ent  (am'Snt),  n.  [L. 
amentum,  thong  or  strap.] 
[Bot.)  A  species  of  inflores- 
cence ;  a  catkin. 

The  globular  ament  of  a  button- 
wood.  C'oues. 


Aments  or  Catkins. 

a  Jlale  Aments  ;  b  Female 

Ament. 


Am'en-ta'ceons  (Sm'en- 
ta'shus),a.  [lilu.  amentaceus.~\ 
(Bot.)  (a)  Resembling,  or  con- 
sisting of,  an  ament  or  aments ;  as,  the  chestnut  has  an 
.amentoeeo«s  inflorescence.  (6)  Beariiig  aments ;  having 
flowers  arranged  in  aments  ;  as,  amentaceous  plants. 

II  A-men'ti-a  (a-men'shi-a),  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  Imbecil- 
ity ;  total  want  of  understanding. 

Am'en-tU'er-ous  (am'en-tifer-iis),  a.  [L.  amentxnm 
-[■ -ferous.']     (jBo/.)  Bearing  catlnns.  Balfour. 

A-men'tX-fonn  (a-men'tT-f8rm),  a.  [L.  amentmn  + 
-form.}     (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  catkin. 

II A-men'tum  (a-men'tiim),  re.;  pi.  Amenta  (-ta). 
Same  as  Ament. 

Am'e-nuse  (am'e-nuz),  V.  t.  [OF.  amenuisier.  See 
Minute.]     To  lessen.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

A-merce'  (a-mers'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Amekced  (a- 
merst') ;  p.  pr.  Sz  vb.  n.  Amercing.]  [OF.  amercier,  fr. 
a  merci  at  the  mercy  of,  liable  to  a  punishment.  See 
Merct.  ]  1 .  To  punish  by  a  pecuniary  penalty,  the  amount 
of  which  is  not  fixed  by  law,  but  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  court ;  as,  the  court  amerced  the  criminal  in  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  dollars. 

(5^°°  The  penalty  or  fine  may  be  expressed  without  a 
preposition,  or  it  may  be  introduced  by  in,  with,  or  of. 

2.  To  punish,  in  general;  to  mulct. 

Millions  of  spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 
Of  Heaven.  Mlton. 

Shall  by  him  be  amerced  with  penance  due.    Spenser. 

A-iaerce'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Liable  to  be  amerced. 

A-merce'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OF.  amerdment.']  The 
infliction  of  a  penalty  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  also, 
a  mulct  or  penalty  thus  imposed.  It  differs  from  a,  fine, 
in  that  the  latter  is,  or  was  originally,  a  fixed  and  certain 
sum  prescribed  by  statute  for  an  offense  ;  but  an  amerce- 
ment is  arbitrary.  Hence,  the  act  or  practice  of  affeer- 
ing.    [See  Affeer.]  Blackstone. 

^g^  This  word,  in  old  books,  is  written  amerciament. 

Amercement  royal,  a  penalty  imposed  on  an  officer  for 
a  misdemeanor  in  his  office.  Jacobs. 

A-mer'oer  (a-mer'ser),  n.     One  who  amerces. 

A-mer'cia-ment  (-sha-ment  or  -sl-a-ment),  re.  [LL. 
amerciamentiim,.}    Same  as  AMEKeEMENT.    Mozley  &  W. 

A-mer'i-can  (a-mer'T-kan),  a.  [Named  from  Ameri- 
■  ciis  Vespucius.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  America ;  as,  the 
jimerican  continent ;  American  Indians. 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  United  States.  "A  yotmj 
officer  of  the  American  navy."  Lyell. 

American  ivy.  See  Virginia  ceeepee.  —  American  Party 
( U.  S.  Politics),  a  party,  about  1854,  which  opposed  the 
influence  of  foreign-born  citizens,  and  those  sujiposed  to 
owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power.  —  Native  American  Party 
( U.  S.  Politics),  a  party  of  principles  similar  to  those  of 
the  American  party.  It  arose  about  1843,  but  soon  died  out. 

A-mer'i-can  (a-mer'i-kon),  n.  A  native  of  America ;  — 
originally  apphed  to  the  aboriginal  uiliabitants,  but  now 
applied  to  the  descendants  of  Europeans  born  in  Amer- 
ica, and  especially  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  name  American  must  always  exalt  the  pride  of  patriot- 
ism. Washington. 

A-mer'i-can-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  1.  Attachment  to  the 
United  States. 

2.  A  custom  peculiar  to  the  United  States  or  to  Amer- 
ica; an  American  characteristic  or  idea. 

3.  A  word  or  phrase  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 
A-mer'i-can-i-za'tion (a-mer'i-kan-T-za'shun),  n .  The 

process  of  Americanizing. 

A-mer'1-can-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  American- 
ized (-izd);  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ahekicanizing.]  To  render 
American  ;  to  assimilate  to  the  Americans  in  customs, 
ideas,  etc. ;  to  stamp  with  American  characteristics. 

Ames'— ace  (amz'as),  n.     Same  as  Ambs-ace. 

Am'ess  (am'es),  n.  (JEccl.)  Amice,  a  hood  or  cape. 
See  2d  Amice. 

II  Am'e-tab'O-la  (am'e-tab'6-la),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zo'ol.) 
A  group  of  insects  which  do  not  undergo  any  metamor- 
phosis.    [Written  also  Amelabolia.} 

A-met'a-bO'li-an  (a-met'a-bo'lT-«n),  a.  [Gr.  afiera^o- 
Aos  unchangeable  ;  a  priv.  +  /aera/BoAos  changeable,  nicra- 
/SdAAeii/  to  change.]  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  insects 
that  do  not  undergo  any  metamorphosis. 

A-met'a-bol'ic  (a-met'a-bol'ik),      la.      (Zo'ol.)    N'ot 

Am'e-tab'0-lOUS  (am'e-tSb'S-lQs),  I  undergoing  any 
metamorphosis;  as,  amelabolic  insects. 

A-meth'0-dist  (a-meth'o-dTst),  re.  [Pref.  a-  not  -\- 
methodist.}     One  without  method ;  a  quack.     [Obs.'] 

Am'e-tnyst  (Sm'e-thlst),  n.  [OF.  ameliste,  amatiste, 
F.  amethyste,  L.  amethystus,  fr.  Gr.  dfie'fluo-Tos  without 
drmikenness ;  as  a  noim,  a  remedy  for  drunkenness,  the 
amethyst,  supposed  to  have  this  power ;  d  priv.  -|-  /xe- 
flOeii' to  be  drunken,  fie'flu  strong  driiik,wine.    See  Mead.] 

X.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  cry.stallized  quartz,  of  a  purple 
or  bluish  violet  color,  of  different  shades.  It  is  much 
used  as  a  jeweler's  stone. 

Oriental  amethyst,  the  violet-blue  variety  of  transparent 
crystallized  corundum  or  sappliire. 

2.  (Her.)  A  purple  color  in  a  nobleman's  escutcheon, 
or  coat  of  arms. 

Am'e-thys'tine  (am'e-this'tm),  a.  [L.  amethystinus, 
Gr.  ijaeflva-TH'os.]  1.  Resembling  amethyst,  especially  in 
color ;  bluish  violet. 

2.  Composed  of,  or  containing,  amethyst. 

II  Am'e-tro'pi-a  (-tro'pT-a),  n.  [Gr.  dfierpos  irregular 
4-  wi|',  luTTos,  eye.]  (Med.)  Any  abnormal  condition  of 
the  refracting  powers  of  the  eye.  —  Am'e-trop'ic  (-trop'- 
itk),  a. 

Am-har'lc  (5m-h5r'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Am- 
hara,  a  division  of  Abyssinia  ;  as,  the  Amharic  language 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Ethiopic  — re.  The  Amharic  lan- 
guage (now  the  chief  language  of  Abyssinia). 

II  Am'i-a  (am'T-a),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  d^xi'a  a  kind  of  tunny.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  fresh-water  ganoid  fishes,  exclusively 
confined  to  North  America ;  —  called  bowfin  in  Lake 
Champlain,  dogfish  in  Lake  Erie,  and  mudfish  in  South 
Carolina,  etc.     See  Bowfin. 

A'mi-a-bU'i-ty  (a'mi-a-bil'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  of 
being  amiable ;  amiableness ;  sweetness  of  disposition. 

Every  excellency  is  a  degree  of  amiability.  Jer.  Taylor. 

A'ml-a-ble  (a'mt-a-b'l),  a.  [F.  amiable,  L.  amicabilis 
friendly,  fr.  amicus  friend,  fr.  amare  to  love.  The  mean- 
ing has  been  influenced  by  F.  aimable,  L.  amabilis  lova- 
ble, fr.  amare  to  love.  Cf .  Amicable,  Amoeous,  Amabil- 
ITY.]     1.  Lovable  ;  lovely ;  pleasing.     [Obs.  or  JJ.] 

So  amiable  a  prospect.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  Friendly;  kindly;  sweet;  gracious;  a,s,  a,n  amiable 
temper  or  mood ;  amiable  ideas. 

3.  Possessing  sweetness  of  disposition ;  having  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  kind-heartedness,  etc.,  which  causes  one 
to  be  liked ;  as,  an  amiable  woman. 

4.  Done  out  of  love.     [Obs.~\ 

"Lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife.    Skak. 

A'mi-a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  amiable ; 
amiability. 

A'mi-a-bly,  adv.    In  an  amiable  manner. 

Am'i-antll  (am'i-anth),  re.    See  Amianthus.     [Poetic'] 

Am'i-an'tlli-fonil  (am'i-an'thT-fSrm),  a.  [Amianthus 
+  -form.}    Resembling  amianthus  in  form. 

Am'i-an'thoid  (-thoid),  a.  [Amianthus  -f-  -oid:  cf. 
F.  amiantdide.}    Resembling  amianthus. 

Am'i-an'thUS  (-thiis),  re.  [L.  amiantus,  Gr.  aju.i'oi'Tos 
At'So;  (lit,  unsoiled  stone)  a  greenish  stone,  like  asbestus ; 
a  priv.  -[-  fitaiVeii'  to  stain,  to  defile  ;  so  called  from  its 
incombustibility.]  (Min.)  Earth  flax,  or  mountain  flax  ; 
a  soft  silky  variety  of  asbestus. 

Am'ic  (Smlk),  a.  [L.  areimonia -)- -ic]  (CAerei.)  Re- 
lated to,  or  derived  from,  ammonia ;  —  used  chiefly  as  a 
suffix ;  as,  amic  acid ;  phosphamic  acid. 

Amic  acid  {Chem.),  one  of  a  class  of  nitrogenized  acids 
somewhat  resembling  amides. 

Am'i-ca-bU'i-ty  (am'i-ka-btl'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  amicable  ;  friendliness ;  amicableness.  Ash. 

Am'i-ca-ble  (5m'i-ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  amicabilis,  fr.  amicus 
friend,  fr.  amare  to  love.  See  Amiable.]  Friendly; 
proceeding  from,  or  exhibiting,  friendliness;  after  the 
manner  of  friends ;  peaceable ;  as,  an  amicable  disposi- 
tion, or  arrangement. 

That  which  was  most  remarkable  in  this  contest  was  .  .  .  the 
amicable  manner  in  which  it  was  managed.  Prideavx. 


Amicable  action  (Law),  an  action  commenced  and  prose- 
cuted by  amicable  consent  of  the  parties,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  decision  of  the  court  on  some  matter 
of  law  involved  m  it.  Boucier.  Burritl.  —  Amicable  n^- 
bers  (Math.),  two  numbers,  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  all  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  other. 

Syn.  —  Friendly  ;  peaceable  ;  kind  ;  harmonious.  ^ 
Amicable,  Friendly.  Neither  of  these  words  denotes 
any  great  wtirmth  of  affection,  since  friendhi  has  by  no 
means  the  same  strength  as  its  nounfriendship.  It  does, 
however,  imply  something  of  real  cordiality  ;  wliilc  ami- 
cable supposes  very  little  more  than  that  the  parties  re- 
ferred to  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel.  Hence,  we  speak 
of  amicable  relations  between  two  countries,  an  amica- 
ble adjustment  of  difficulties.  "  Tliose  who  entertain 
friendly  feelings  toward  each  other  can  live  amicably 
together." 

Am'1-ca-ble-ness  (Sm'T-ka-b'l-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  amicable ;  amicability. 

Am'i-ca-bly,  adv.     In  an  amicable  manner. 

Am'ice  (am'is),  n.  [OE.  amyse,  prob.  for  amyt,  OF. 
amit,  ameit,  fr.  L.  amicius  cloak,  the  word  being  contused 
with  amice,  almuce,  a  hood  or  cape.  See  next  word.]  A 
square  of  white  linen  worn  at  first  on  the  head,  but  now 
about  the  neck  and  shoulders,  by  priests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  whUe  saying  Mass. 

0^='  Examples  of  the  use  of  the  words  amice,  a  square 
of  linen,  and  amice,  ame.^s,  or  uynys.-i,  a  hood  or  cape, 
show  confusion  between  them  from  an  early  date. 

Am'ice,  re.  [OE.  amuce,  amis.^e,  OF.  almuce,  <iu- 
muce,V.  aumusse,  LL.  abnucium,  almueia,  aumucia: 
of  unknown  orii;in  ;  cf.  G.  miitse  cap,  prob.  of  the  same 
origin.  Cf.  Mo'zetta.]  (Eccl.)  A  hood,  or  cape  with  a 
hood,  made  of  or  lined  with  gray  im,  formerly  worn  by 
the  clergy ;  —  written  also  amess,  amyss,  and  almuce. 

A-mid'  (a-mid'),  prep.     See  Amidst. 

Am'ide  (Sm'id  or  amid  ;  277),  re.  [Ammonia  +  -ide.} 
(Chem.)  A  compound  formed  by  the  union  of  amidogen 
with  an  acid  element  or  radical.  It  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  ammonia  in  which  one  or  more  hydrogen 
atoms  have  been  replaced  by  an  acid  atom  or  radical. 

Acid  amide,  a  neutral  compound  formed  by  the  substi- 
tution of  the  amido  group  for  hydroxyl  in  an  acid. 

Am'i-din  (amT-dtn),  re.  [Cf.  F.  amidine,  fr.  amidon 
starch,  fr.  L.  amylum,  Gr.  anv\ov  fine  meal,  neut.  of 
d;avAos  not  ground  at  the  mill,  —  hence,  of  the  finest 
meal ;  a  priv.  -|-  fxvAos,  |u.«A)),  mill.  See  Meal.]  (Chem.) 
Starch  modified  by  heat  so  as  to  become  a  transparent 
mass,  like  horn.     It  is  soluble  in  cold  water. 

A-mi'dO  (a-mi'do),  a.  [From  Amide.]  (Chem.)  Con- 
taining, or  derived  from,  amidogen. 

Amido  acid,  an  acid  in  which  a  portion  of  the  nonacid 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  the  amido  group.  The 
amido  acids  are  both  basic  and  acid.  —  Amido  group,  amid- 
ogen, NHj. 

A-mld'O-gen  (a-mld'o-jen),  re.  [Amide  +  -gen..} 
(Chem.)  A  compound  radical,  NH,,  not  yet  obtained  in 
a  separate  state,  which  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  from 
the  molecule  of  which  one  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  has 
been  removed ;  —  called  also  the  amido  group,  and  in 
composition  represented  by  the  form  amido. 

A-mid'ships  (a-mld'shTps),  adv.  (Naui.)  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  ship,  with  regard  to  her  length,  and  sometimes 
also  her  breadth.  Totten. 

A-midSt'  (a-midsf),  )  prep.     [OE.  amidde,  amiddes, 

A-mid'  (a-mid'),  J  ore  midden,  AS.  ore  middan, 
in  the  middle,  fr.  midde  the  middle  The  s  is  an  adver- 
bial ending,  originally  marking  the  genitive ;  the  <  is  a 
later  addition,  as  in  whilst,  amongst,  alongst.  See  Mn).] 
In  the  midst  or  middle  of  ;  surrounded  or  encompassed 
by  ;  among.  "  This  fair  tree  amidst  the  garden."  "  Un- 
seen oreiirf  the  throng. "  "^mtrfji/ thick  clouds."  Milton. 
'^ Am.idst  acclamations."  "Amidst  the  splendor  and 
festivity  of  a  court. "    Macaulay. 

But  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Amidst,  Among.  These  words  differ  to  some 
extent  from  each  other,  as  wUl  be  seen  from  their  ety- 
mology. Amidst  denotes  in  the  midst  or  middle  of,  and 
hence  surrounded  by ;  as,  this  work  was  written  amidst 
many  interruptions.  Among  denotes  a  mingling  or  inter- 
mixing with  distinct  or  separable  objects;  as,  "He  fell 
among  thieves."  "Blessed  art  thou  among  women." 
Hence,  we  say,  among  the  moderns,  among  the  ancients, 
among  the  thickest  of  the  trees,  among  these  considera- 
tions, among  the  reasons  I  have  to  offer.  Amid  and 
amidst  are  commonly  used  when  the  idea  of  separate  or 
distinguishable  objects  is  not  prominent.  Hence,  we  say, 
they  kept  on  amidst  the  storm,  amidst  the  gloom,  he  was 
sinldng  amidst  the  waves,  he  persevered  amidst  many 
difficulties  ;  in  none  of  which  cases  could  among  be  used. 
In  like  manner,  MUton  .speaks  of  Abdiel,  — 
The  seraph  .ibdiel,  faithful  found  ; 
Among  the  faithless  faithful  only  he, 
because  he  was  then  considered  as  one  of  the  angels. 
But  when  the  poet  adds,  — 

From  amidst  them  forth  he  passed, 

we  have  rather  the  idea  of  the  angels  as  a  collective  body. 

Those  squahd  cabins  and  uncleared  woods  amidst  which  he 

was  born.  Macaulay. 

Am'ine  (am'in  or  am'en ;  277),  re.  [Ammonia -)- -tree.] 
(Chem.)  One  of  a  class  of  strongly  basic  substances  de- 
rived from  ammonia  by  replacement  of  one  or  more  hy- 
drogen atoms  by  a  basic  atom  or  radical. 

Am'i-oid  (am'I-oid),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Like  or  pertaining  to" 
the  Amioidei.  —  re.     One  of  the  Amioidei. 

II  Am'i-Oi'de-i  (am'i-oi'de-i),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Amia  -\- 
-oid.}  (Zo'ol.)  An  order  of  ganoid  fishes  of  which  Amia 
is  the  type.    See  Bowfin  and  Ganoidei. 

II  A-mir'  (a-mer'),  re.    Same  as  Ameer. 

A-miss'  (a-mis'),  adv.  [Pref.  a- -j-  miss.}  Astray; 
faultily  ;  improperly  ;  wrongly ;  ill. 

What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  ?  Shak. 

Ye  ask  and  receive  not>>becausc  ye  ask  amiss.  James  iv.  3. 

To  take  (an  act,  thing)  amiss,  to  impute  a  wrong  motive 
to  (an  act  or  thing) ;  to  take  offense  at ;  to  take  unkindly ; 
as,  you  must  not  take  these  questions  amiss. 


ale,  seaate,  care,  .am,   arm,   ask,  final,  alii     eve,  event,  end,   fern,   recent;     ice,   idea,  ill;     old,   obey,   6rb,  dddj 
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A-mlBS'  (4-mts'),  a.  Wrong ;  faulty ;  out  of  order  ; 
improper ;  as,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ask  advice.  [Used 
only  iu  the  predicate.]  Dryden. 

His  wisdom  and  virtue  can  not  always  rectify  that  which  ia 
amiss  in  himself  or  his  circumstances.  WuHaston. 

A-miss',  n.    A  fault,  wrong,  or  mistake.     lObs.] 

Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss.       Shak. 

A-mls'si-Wl'i-ty  (a-mTs'sI-bllT-tJ^),  n.  [Cf.  F.  amis- 
sibilile.  See  Amit.]  The  quality  of  being  amissible; 
possibility  of  being  lost,     [i?.] 

Notions  of  popular  rights  and  the  amissibilili/  of  sovereign 
power  for  misconduct  were  alternately  broached  by  tlie  two 
great  religious  parties  of  Europe.  Hallaiii. 

A-mls'si-ble  (a-mis'sT-b'l),  a.  [L.  amissibilis:  cf.  F. 
amissible.]     Liable  to  be  lost.     [iJ.] 

A-mis'slon  (a-mtsb'un),  m.  [L.  amissio:  cf.  F.  amis- 
smi.}    Deprivation;  loss.     [Ofc.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

A-mlt'  (a-mif),  V.  t.     [L.  amitlere,  amissum,  to  lose  ; 
a  {ab)  +  mittere  to  send.   See  Missile.]   To  lose.   [06s.] 
A  lodestone  fired  doth  presently  amit  its  proper  virtue. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Am'l-ty  (Sin'T-tj^),  n.  ;  pi.  Amities  (-tlz).  [F.  amilie, 
OF.  amistie,  amiste,  fr.  an  assumed  IJJ.  amici'as,  fr.  L. 
amicus  friendly,  from  amare  to  love.  See  Amiable.] 
Friendship,  in  a  general  sense,  between  individuals,  so- 
cieties, or  nations ;  friendly  relations ;  good  imderstand- 
ing ;  as,  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce ;  the  amity  of 
the  Whigs  and  Tories. 

To  live  on  terms  of  amity  with  vice.  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  Harmony ;  friendliness ;  friendship ;  affection ; 
good  will ;  peace. 

II  Am'ma  (am'ma),  n.  [LL.  amma,  prob.  of  interjec- 
f  ional  or  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  Sp.  ama,  G.  amme,  nurse, 
Hasque  ama  mother,  Heb.  em,  Ar.  iiiimun,  umnmn.']  An 
abbess  or  spiritual  mother. 

Am'me-ter  (-me-ter),  n.  (Physics)  A  contraction  of 
innperometer  or  amperemeter. 

Am'mi-ral  (-mT-rol),  n.  An  obsolete  form  of  admiral. 
'■The  mast  of  some  great  ainmiral."  Hilton, 

Am'mlte  (Sm'mit^,  n.  [Gr.  a^|u,iT7)s,  anjitris,  sand- 
stone, fr.  ajifios  or  afijaos  sand.]  (Geol.)  Oolite  or  roe- 
stone  ;  — written  also  hammite.     [06.S.] 

Am'mo-dyte  (am'm6-dit),  n.  [L.  ammodytes,  Ur.  a/j.- 
^o5vTi)9  sand  burrower,  a  kind  of  serpent ;  a;ii;u.os  sand  + 
£ur>)9  diver,  Svnv  to  dive.]  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  One  of  a  genus 
of  fislies ;  the  sand  eel.  (6)  A  kind  of  viper  iu  southern 
Europe.     lObs.] 

Am-mo'ni-a  (5m-rao'nT-a),  n.  [From  sal  ammoniac, 
which  was  first  obtained  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  .dwi- 
mon,  by  burning  camels' dung.  See  Ammoniac]  (Chem.) 
A  gaseous  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  NHg, 
with  a  pungent  smell  and  taste  t  —  often  called  volatile 
alkali,  and  spirits  of  hartshorn. 

Am-mo'ni-ac  (am-mo'nl-Sk),  1  a.    Of  or  pertain- 

Am'mo-ni'a-oal  (am'mo-ni'a-kal),  )  ing  to  ammonia, 
or  possessing  its  properties  ;  as,  an  am  moniac  salt ;  am- 
moniacal  gas. 

Ammoniacal  engine,  an  engine  in  which  the  vapor  of  am- 
monia is  used  as  the  motive  force.  —  Sal  ammoniac  [L.  sal 
ammoniacus],  the  salt  usually  called  cliloride  of  ammo- 
nium, and  formerly  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Am-mo'nl-ac_(<M'  Gum'  am-mo'ni-ac),  n.    [L.  Am- 

moniacum,  6r.  anfiioviaKov  a  resinous  gum,  said  to  dis- 
till from  a  tree  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon ; 
ci.  F.  ammoniac.  See  Ammonite.]  (il/ecf. )  The  concrete 
juice  (gum  resin)  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Dorema 
ammoniacum.  It  is  brought  chiefiy  from  Persia  in  the 
form  of  yellowish  tears,  which  occur  singly,  or  are  ag- 
gregated into  masses.  It  has  a  peculiar  smell,  and  a 
nauseous,  sweet  taste,  followed  by  a  bitter  one.  It  is 
inflammable,  partially  soluble  in  water  and  iu  spirit  of 
wine,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  expectorant  and  re- 
solvent, and  for  the  formation  of  certain  plasters. 

Am-mo'ni-a'ted  (-a'ted),  a.  {Chem.)  Combined  or  im- 
pregnated with  ammonia. 

i^-mo'mc  (am-mo'nik  or  Sm-mon'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ammonia. 

Am'mon-lte  (am'mun-It),  n.  [L.  comu  Ammonis 
horn  of  Ammon  ;  L.  Ammon,  Gr.  'Xjj^ixwv  an  appellation 
of  Jupiter,  as  represented  with  the  horns  of  a  ram.  It 
was  originally  the  name  of  an 
Egyptian  god,  Amun.^  (Pale- 
on.)  A  fossU  cephalopod  shell 
related  to  the  nautilus.  There 
are  many  genera  and  species, 
and  all  are  extinct,  the  typical 
forms  having  existed  only  in  the 
Mesozoic  age,  when  they  were 
exceedingly  numerous.  They 
differ  from  the  nautili  in  having  Ammonite  {Ammonites  Ja- 
the  margins  of  the  septa  very  *°">'  ^"'^^  ™<i  2i<i<=  ■'iew. 
much  lobed  or  plaited,  and  the  slphuncle  dorsal.  Also 
called  serpent  stone,  snake  stone,  and  comu  Ammonis. 

Am'mon-1-tiI'er-ous  (5m'miin-i-tTf'er-iIs),  a.  \_Am- 
monile  -f  -ferons.l    Containing  fossil  ammonites. 

II  Am-mon'i-tOld'e-a(am-mon'i-toid'e-a),M.p;.  CNL., 
fr.  Ammonite  -\-  -oid.']  (Zool.)  An  extensive  group  of 
fossil  cephalopods  often  very  abundant  in  Mesozoic 
rocks.  Their  shells  are  frequently  large  and  highly  oma.- 
.mented.    See  Ammonite. 

Am-mo'nl-um  (am-mo'nT-um),  n.  [See  Ammonia.] 
(Chem.)  A  compound  radical,  NH4,  having  the  chemical 
relations  of  a  strongly  basic  element  like  the  alkali  metals. 

Am'mu-ni'tlon  (Sm'mt-nish'iin),  re.  [F.  amunition, 
for  munition,  prob.  caused  by  taking  la  munition  as 
I'amunition.  See  Munition.]  1.  Military  stores,  or 
provisions  of  aU  kinds  for  attack  or  defense.     [Oft*.] 

2.  Articles  used  in  charging  firearms  and  ordnance  of 
all  kinds ;  as  powder,  balls,  shot,  shells,  percussion  caps, 
rockets,  etc. 

3.  Any  stock  of  missiles,  literal  or  figurative. 
Ammunition  bread,  shoes,  etc. ,  such  as  are  contracted  for 

oy  government,  and  Supplied  to  the  soldiers.    [£n'j.] 


Ama?ba,  much 
enlarged. 


Am'mu-nl'tlon  (Sm'mii-nTsh'iSn),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p. 
Ammunitioned  (-und) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ammunitioning.] 
To  provide  with  ammunition. 

II  Am-ne'si-a  (5m-ne'sT-a  or  -zi-4),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  6r. 
ifinjcria  ;  a  priv.  -)-  fivacrBat.  to  remember.]  (Med.)  For- 
getf ulness ;  .also,  a  defect  of  speech,  from  cerebral  disease, 
in  which  the  patient  substitutes  wrong  words  or  names  in 
the  place  of  those  he  wishes  to  employ.  Quain. 

Am-ne'slc  (Sm-ne'sTk),  a.  (Med.)  Of  or  pertainikig 
to  anmesia.     "  Amnesic  or  coiirdin.ate  defects."     Quain. 

Am-nes'tlc  (Sm-nSs'tTk),  a.    Causing  loss  of  memory. 

Am'nes-ty  (Sm'ngs-ty),  n.  [L.  amnestia,  Gr.  o/ohtj- 
OTi'a,  a  forgetting,  fr.  a/injtrros  forgotten,  forgetful ;  a 
priv.  -j-  ixvaaOai  to  remember  :  cf.  F.  amnistie,  earlier 
amnestic.  See  Mean,  v.J  1.  Forgetfulness ;  cessation 
of  remembrance  of  a  wrong  ;  oblivion. 

2.  An  act  of  the  sovereign  power  griinting  oblivion,  or 
a  general  pardon,  for  a  past  offense,  as  to  subjects  con- 
cerned in  an  insurrection. 

Am'nes-ty,  v.  t.  [itnp.  &  p.  p.  Amnestied  (-ttd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Amnestying.]     To  grant  amnesty  to. 

Am-nlc'0-llst  (am-nTk'6-list),  n.  [L.  amnicola,  am- 
nis  a  river  -j-  colere  to  dwell.]  One  who  lives  near  a 
river.     [Oi«.]  Bailey. 

Am-nig'e-noUS  (Sm-nTj'e-niis),  a.  [L.  amnigena  ;  am- 
nis  a  river  -|-  root  gen  of  giqnere  to  beget.]  Born  or 
bred  in,  of,  or  near  a  river.     [Ois.]  Bailey. 

Am'nl-on  (5m'ni-5n),  re.  [Gr.  a/xviov  the  membrane 
round  the  fetus,  dim.  of  aixvoi  lamb.]  (Anat.)  A  thin 
membrane  surrounding  the  embryos  of  mammals,  birds, 
and  reptiles. 

Am'ni-os  (-3s),  re.    Same  as  Amnion. 

II  Am'nl-o'ta  (5m'nT-o't4),  n.pl.  '  [NL.  See  Amnion.] 
(Zool.)  That  group  of  vertebrates  wliich  develops  in  its 
embryonic  life  the  envelope  called  the  amnion.  It  com- 
prises the  reptiles,  the  birds,  and  the  mammals. 

Am'nl-Ot'lc  (-St'Ik),  a.  [Of.  F.  amiiiotique.']  (Anat.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  amnion ;  characterized  by  an 
amnion ;  as,  the  amniotic  fluid ;  the  amniotic  sac. 

Amniotic  acid.    (Cliem.)    [R.]    See  Allantoin. 

A-moBl)a  (i-me'ba),  n.;  pi.  L.  Am(Eb^  (-be);  E. 
Amcebas  (-baz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  anoip-q 
change.]  (Zool.)  A  rhizopod  com- 
mon in  fresh  water,  capable  of  un- 
dergoing many  changes  of  form  at 
will.    See  Rhizopoda. 

II  Am'oe-bae'um  (Sm'e-be'um),  re. 
[L.  amoebaeus,  Gr.  ofiot|3aros,  alter- 
nate ;  L.  amoebaeum  carmen,  Gr.  Serbia 
i|iioi/3aroi',  a  responsive  song,  fr.  ajioi- 
^^;  change.]  A  poem  in  which  per- 
sons are  represented  as  speaking  alternately ;  as  the  third 
and  seventh  eclogues  of  VirgU. 

II  Am'oe-be'a  (Sm'e-be'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  That 
division  of  the  Rhizopoda  which  includes  the  amoeba  and 
similar  forms. 

Am'OB-be'an  (-be'an),  a.    Alternately  answering. 

A-mee'bi-an  (a-me'bi-an),  re.  (Zool.)  One  of  the 
Amoebea. 

A-mce'bl-form(a-me'bT-fSrm), )  a.   \_Amceba-\--form, 

A-mOB'boid  (a-me'boid),  (      or  -oid-l     (Biol.) 

Resembling   an  amoeba;    amoeba-shaped;    changing  in 
shape  like  an  amoeba. 

Amoeboid  movement,  movement  produced,  as  in  the 
amoeba,  by  successive  processes  of  prolongation  and  re- 
traction. 

A-mce'bOUS  (-biis),  a.    Like  an  amoeba  in  structure. 
Am'0-U'tion  (3m'd-lish'iin),  re.    [L.  amoliiio,  fr.  amo- 
liri  to  remove ;  a  (ab)  -j-  moliri  to  put  in  motion.]    Re- 
moval;  a  putting  away.     \Obs.']  Bp.Ward  (VdlZ). 
II  A-mo'mum  (a-mo'miiTn),  re.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  a/aajju.oi'  an 
Indian  spice  plant.]     (Bot.)  A  genus  of  aromatic  plants. 
It  includes  species  which  bear  cardamoms,  and  grains  of 
paradise. 
A-mon'este  (a-mon'est),  V.  t.    To  admonish.     [06s.] 
A-mong'  (a-miing'),        \prep.     [OE.    amongist, 
A-mongst'  (a^miingsf),  )    amonges,  amonge,  among, 
AS.  onmang,  ongemang,  gemang,  in  a  crowd  or  mixture. 
For  the  ending  -st  see  Ajiidst.     See  JUingle.]     1.  Mixed 
or  mingled  with ;  surrounded  by. 

They  heard, 
And  from  his  presence  hid  themselves  among 
The  thickest  trees.  JUllton. 

2.  Conjoined,  or  associated  with,  or  making  part  of 
the  number  of ;  in  the  number  or  class  of. 

Blessed  art  thou  among  women.  ZvJce  i.  28. 

3.  Expressing  a  relation  of  dispersion,  distribution, 
etc. ;  also,  a  relation  of  reciprocal  action. 

What  news  among  the  merchants  ?  Shak. 

Human  sacrifices  were  practiced  among  them.     Hume. 
Divide  that  gold  amongst  you.  Marloioe. 

Whether  they  quarreled  among  themselves,  or  with  their 
neighbors.  Addison. 

Syn.  — Amidst ;  between.    See  Amidst,  Between. 
II  A-mon'til-la'dO  (a-mSn'til-ya'do),  re.     [Sp.]     A  dry 
kind  of  sherry,  of  a  light  color.  Simmonds. 

Am'O-ret  (am'o-ret),  re.  [OF.  amorette,  F.  amourette, 
dim.  of  amour.l  1.  An  amorous  girl  or  woman ;  a  wan- 
ton.   [06s.]  J.  Warton. 

2.  A  love  knot,  love  token,  or  love  song,  (pi.)  Love 
glances  or  love  tricks.     [06s.] 

3.  A  petty  love  affair  or  amour.     [06s.] 
Am'0-rette' (-rSf),  re.  Anamoret.  [06s.]  Bom.  of  B. 
Am'0-rist  (5m'o-rTst),  re.     [L.  amor  love.    See  Amo- 
rous.]    A  lover ;  a  gallant.     [K.]  3Iilton. 

It  was  the  custom  for  an  amorist  to  impress  the  name  of  his 
mistress  in  the  dust,  or  upon  the  damp  earth,  with  letters  fixed 
upon  his  shoe.  Soiithri/. 

A— mom'lngs  (a-m8rn'Tngz),  adv.  [See  Amorwb. 
The  -s  is  a  genitival  ending.  See  -wards.]  In  the  morn- 
ing; every  morniug.     [05s.] 

And  have  such  pleasant  walks  into  the  woods 
A-moi-nings.  J.  Fletcher, 


II  Am'O-ro'sa  (Sm'o-ro'sa),  re.  [It.  amoroso,  fem.  amo- 
rosa.']    A  wanton  woman ;  a  courtesan.     Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Am'0-ros'i-ty  (-r5s'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  being  am- 
orous ;  lovinguess.     [i?.]  Gait, 

II  Am'0-ro'SO  (-r5's6),  re.  [It.  amoroso,  LL.  amorosus.'] 
A  lover  ;  a  man  enamored. 

II  Am'0-ro'so,  adv.  [It.]  (Mus.)  In  a  soft,  tender, 
amatory  style. 

Am'o-rous  (5m'6-rtis),  a.  [OF.  amoros,  F.  amoreux, 
liL.  amorosus,fT.  Li.  amor  \ove,iT.  amare  to  love."]  1.  In- 
clined to  love  ;  having  a  propensity  to  love,  or  to  sexual 
enjoyment ;  lovmg ;  fond ;  fiffeotionate ;  as,  an  amorous 
disposition. 

2.  Affected  with  love;  in  love;  enamored;  —  usually 
with  of;  formerly  with  on. 

Thy  roses  amorous  of  the  moou.  Keats. 

High  nature  amorous  of  the  good.  Teymysun. 

Sure  my  brother  is  auiorous  on  Hero.  S/iak. 

3.  Of  or  relating  to,  or  produced  by,  love.  "Amorous 
delight."    Mlilton.     '■'■Amorous  aXia."     Waller. 

Syn.  — Loving:  fond;  tender;  passionate;  affection- 
ate ;  devoted ;  ardent. 

Am'0-rous-ly,  adv.    In  an  amorous  manner ;  fondly. 

Am'o-rous-ness,  re.  Tlie  quality  of  being  amorous,  or 
inclined  to  sexual  love ;  lovingness. 

A-mor'pha  (a-mSr'la),  re.  ;  pi.  Amorphas  (-faz).  [Gr. 
a^i.op0os  shapeless.]  (Bot.)  A  genusof  leguminous  shrubf% 
having  long  clusters  of  purple  flowers ;  false  or  bastard 
indigo.  Longfellow, 

A-mor'pblsm  (-fTz'm),  re.  [See  Amorphous.]  A  state 
of  being  amorphous ;  esp.  a  state  of  being  without  crys- 
tallization even  in  the  minutest  particles,  as  in  glass, 
opal,  etc.  There  are  stony  substances  which,  when  fused, 
may  cool  as  glass  or  as  stone ;  the  glass  state  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  a  state  of  amorji/iism. 

A-mor'phOUS  (-fiis),  a.  [Gr.  ofiop<;)os;  a  priv.  -f- 
/xop(|)))  form.]  1.  Having  no  determinate  form ;  of  irreg- 
ular shape ;  shapeless.  Kirwan. 

2.  Without  crystallization  in  the  ultimate  texture  of  a 
solid  substance ;  uncrystallized. 

3.  Of  no  particular  kind  or  character ;  anomalous. 
Scientific  treatises  .  .  .  are  not  seldom  rude  and  amoi'phoua 

in  style.  Hare, 

— A-mor'phous-ly,  acfv.  —  A-mor'phous-ness,  re. 

II  A-mor'pho-ZO'a  (a-mSr'fo-zo'a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
o;aop<^os  shapeless ;  a  priv.  -\-  /J-opcfir)  form  -|-  ^wov  animal.] 
(Zool.)  Animals  without  a  mouth  or  regular  internal  or- 
gans, as  the  sponges. 

A-mor'pho-zo'ic  (-ik),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Amorphozoa. 

A-mor'phy  (-fy),  re.  [Gr.  a/nop(#)ia :  cf.  F.  amorpliie. 
See  Amorphous.]    Shapelessness.     [06s.]  Swift. 

A-mort'  (a-mSrf),  a.  [Pref .  a-  -f  F.  mart  death,  dead ; 
all  amort  is  for  alamort.'\  As  if  dead ;  lifeless ;  spirit- 
less ;  dejected ;  depressed. 

What,  sweeting  !  all  amort !  Shak. 

A-mor'tlse  (a-m6r'tTz),  v.,  A-mor'ti-sa'tion  (-ti-za'- 
shiin),  re.,  A-mor'tis-a-ble  (-tiz-a-b'l),  a.,  A-mor'tise- 

ment  (-ment),  re.    Same  as  Amortize,  Amortization,  etc. 

A-mor'tiz-a-ble  (a-mfir'tiz-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  amortis- 
sable.']     Capable  of  being  cleared  off,  as  a  debt. 

A-mor'ti-za'tion  (a-mSr'ti-za'shtin),  re.  [LL.  amorti- 
satio,  admoriizalio.  See  Amortize,  and  cf.  Acmoetiza- 
TiON.]  1.  (Law)  The  act  or  right  of  alienating  lands  to 
a  corporation,  which  was  considered  formerly  as  trans- 
ferring them  to  dead  hands,  or  in  mortmain. 

2.  The  extinction  of  a  debt,  usually  by  means  of  a  sink- 
ing fund;  also,  the  money  thus  paid.  Simmonds, 

A-mor'tize  (a-mSr'tTzV  V,  t.  [OE.  amoriisen,  LL. 
amortisare,  admortizare,  F.  amortir  to  sell  in  mortmain, 
to  extinguish;  L.  ad -{-■mors  death.      See  Mortmain.] 

1.  To  make  as  if  dead  ;  to  destroy.     [06s.]     Chaucer. 

2.  (Law)  To  alienate  in  mortmain,  that  is,  to  convey 
to  a  corporation.     See  Mortmain. 

3.  To  clear  off  or  extinguish,  as  a  debt,  usually  by  means 
of  a  sinking  fund. 

A-mor'tue-ment  (-tTz-ment),  re.  [F.  amortissement.'] 
Same  as  Amortization. 

A-mor'we  (a-m8r'we),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  on  -|-  OE.  mor- 
we.  See  Morrow.]  1.  In  the  morning.  [06s.]    Chaucer. 

2.  On  the  following  morning.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

A-mo'tion  (a-mo'shQn),  re.     [L.  amotio.    See  Amove.] 

1.  Removal ;  ousting ;  especially,  the  removal  of  a  cor- 
porate officer  from  liis  office. 

2.  Deprivation  of  possession. 

llA-mo'tus  (a-mo'tus),  a.  [L.,  withdrawn  (from  its 
place).]  (Zool.)  Elevated,  —  as  a  toe,  when  raised  so 
high  that  the  tip  does  not  touch  the  ground. 

A-mount'  (a-mounf),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Amounted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Amounting.]  [OP.  amonter  to  increase, 
advance,  ascend,  fr.  amont  (equiv.  to  L.  ad  montem  to 
the  mountain)  upward,  F.  amont  up  the  river.  See 
Mount,  re.]     1.  To  go  up ;  to  ascend.     [06s.] 

So  up  he  rose,  and  thence  amonnled  straight.    Spenser. 

2.  To  rise  or  reach  by  an  accumulation  of  particular 
sums  or  quantities ;  to  come  (to)  in  the  aggregate  or 
whole ;  —  with  to  or  unto. 


Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate, 
Can  not  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks. 


Shak. 


3.  To  rise,  reach,  or  extend  in  effect,  substance,  or 
Influence  ;  to  be  equivalent ;  to  come  practically  (to) ;  as, 
the  testimony  amounts  to  very  little. 

A-mount',  v.  t.    To  signify  ;  to  amount  to.     [06s.] 

A-mount',  re.  1.  The  sum  total  of  two  or  more  sums 
or  quantities  ;  the  aggregate ;  the  whole  quantity ;  a  to- 
tality ;  as,  the  amount  of  7  and  9  is  16 ;  the  amount  of  a 
bill ;  the  amount  of  this  year's  revenue. 

2.  The  elTect,  substance,  value,  significance,  or  result ; 
the  sum  ;  as,  the  amount  of  the  testimony  is  tiiis. 

The  whole  omomit  of  that  enormous  fame.         Pope. 

A-mour' (a-mobr'),  ?i.  [F.,  fr.L.  o7ho7' love.]  I.Love: 
affection.     [06s.] 
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use,   unite,   rude,   full,   up,    firn ;     pity;     food,    fd'ot;     out,   oil;     chair;     go; 
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sing,   ink ;     tlien,   thin ;     boN ;     zh  ==  z  in  azure. 
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AMPHITROPOUS 


2.  Love  making ;  a  love  affair ;  usually,  an  unlawful 
connection  in  love  ;  a  love  intrigue  ;  an  illicit  love  affair. 

In  amotirs  with,  in  love  with.    [Ol/s.] 

II  A'mour'  pro'pre  (a'moor'  pro'pr').  [F.]  Self-love  ; 
self-esteem. 

A-mov'a-bil'i-ty  (a-mo6v'a-bil'T-ty),  71.  Liability  to 
be  removed  or  dismissed  from  office,    [i?.]    T.  Jefferson. 

A-mov'a-ble  (-b'l),  a.    [Cf.  F.  amovible.']   Removable. 

A-move'  (a-moov'),  V.  i.  [L.  amovere ;  a-  {ah)  -{- 
movere  to  move  :  cf.  OF.  atnover.']  1.  To  remove,  as  a 
person  or  thing,  from  a  position.     [06s.]     Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  (Laio)  To  dismiss  from  an  office  or  station. 

A-move',  v.  t.  &  i.  [OF.  amovir,  L.  admovere  to 
move  to,  to  excite ;  ad  +  movere.']  To  move  or  be 
moved  ;  to  excite.     [OJs.]  Spenser. 

Am'pe-Ute  (Sm'pe-lit),  n.  [L.  ampelitis,  Gr.  ifin-eAi- 
Tis,  fr.  oi/iTreAo!  vine.]  {Min.)  An  earth  abounding  in 
pyrites,  used  by  the  ancients  to  kill  insects,  etc. ,  on  vines ; 

—  applied  by  Brongniart  to  a  carbonaceous  alum  schist. 
II  Am'pSre'  (aN'pSr'),)  n.    [From  tlie  name  of  a  French 
Am-pere'  (ara-par'),  )      electrician.]     (Physics)     The 

standard  unit  of  current  in  electrical  measurements.  It 
is  the  current  produced  by  an  electro-motive  force  of  one 
volt  acting  in  a  circuit  liaving  a  resistance  of  one  ohm  ; 

—  formerly  called  a  current  of  one  Weber  per  second. 
Ain'p6re'ine'ter  (aN'pSr'me'ter),     In.    [Ampire-{- 

_  Am'pe-rom'e-ter  (Sm'pS-rom'e-ter),  (  meter.]  (Phys- 
ics) An  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength  of  an 
electrical  current  in  amperes. 

Am'per-sand  (-per-sand),  n.  [A  corruption  of  and, 
per  86  and,  i.  e.,  &  by  itself  makes  and.]  A  word  used 
to  describe  the  character  &,  it,  or  &.  Halliwell. 

Am-phl-.  [Gr.  o.ix<l>i.]  A  prefix  In  words  of  Greek  origin, 
signifying  holh,  of  built  kinds,  on  both  sides,  about,  around. 

Am'phl-ar-thro'di-al  (am'tl-iir-thro'dl-al),  a.  [Pref. 
amphi-  4-  arthrodial.]  (Anat. )  Characterized  by  amphi- 
arthrosis  ;  as,  amphiarthrodial  joints. 

_  Am'phl-ar-thro'si_s  (-sTs),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  inc^i-f 
apSpwo-i!  a  jointing,  a.p9pov  a  joint.]  (Anat.)  A  form  of 
articulation  in  which  the  bones  are  connected  by  inter- 
vening substance  admitting  slight  motion ;  symphysis. 

Am'phl-as'ter  (am'ti-as'ter),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  d/ic^i 
+  aarq(>  a  star.]  A  spindle-shaped  structure  formed 
during  cell  division,  or  kavyokinesis,  at  either  pole  of 
which  is  a  star  composed  of  fibers  radiating  into  the 
cytoplasm  of  the  cell. 

II  Am-phlb'1-a  (am-fTb'T-a),  n.  pi.  [See  Amphibium.] 
(Zool.)  One  of  the  classes  of  vertebrates. 

i5E^°°  The  Amplubia  are 
distmguished  by  having 
usually  no  scales,  by  hav- 
ing eggs  and  embryos  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  fishes,  and 
by  undergoing  a  complete 
metamorphosis,  the  yoimg 
having  gills.  There  are 
three  living  orders :  (1)  The 
tailless,  as  the  frogs  (^^?«- 
ra) ;  (2)  The  tailed  ( Urode- 
la),  as  the  salamanders,  and 
the  siren  group  (Sirenoi- 
dea),  which  retain  the  gills 
of  the  young  state  (hence 
called  Perennibranchiata) 
through  the  adult  state,  among  which  are  the  siren,  pro- 
teus,  etc.  ;  (3)  The  Coecilians,  or  serpentlike  Amphibia 
(Ophiomorpha  or  O>jmn0])hion(i),  with  minute  scales  and 
without  limbs.  The  extinct  Labyrinthodonts  also  be- 
longed to  this  class.  The  term  is  sometimes  loosely 
applied  to  both  reptiles  and  amphibians  collectively. 

Am-phib'l-al  (-a\),  a.  &  n.     Amphibian.     [JJ.] 

Am-phib'1-an  (-an),  a.  (Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Amphibia;  as,  amphibian  reptiles. 

Am-phlb'1-an,  n.     (Zo'r'd.)  One  of  the  Amphibia. 

Am-phib'1-O-lOg'lC-al  (am-fib'T-o-lSj'i-kal),  a.  Per- 
taining to  amphibiology. 

Am-phib'i-Ol'O-gy  '(-ol'S-jy),  re.  [Gr.  aij.4>CpLog  am- 
phibious -\- -logy :  cf.  F.  amphibiologie.]  A  treatise  on 
amphibious  animals ;  the  department  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  the  Amphibia. 


Marsh  Frog  (Rana  palustris), 
one  of  the  Amphibia. 


I  Am-phlb'i-Ot'l-ca  (^ot'i-ka),  re. pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  auAi 

■  _     " "  _    ""■  :  (zc 

insects  having  aquatic  larvae. 


-]-  ^iwTt/cos  pertaining  to  life.]     (Zool.)  A  division  of 


Am-phlb'i-OUS  (am-flb'T-us),  a.  [Gr.  o;a(|>i|3i05  living 
a  double  life,  ;.  e.,  both  on  land  and  in  water ;  afi.<^t  + 
jSi'os  life.]  1.  Having  the  ability  to  live  both  on  land  and 
in  water,  as  frogs,  crocodiles,  beavers,  and  some  plants. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  adapted  for,  or  connected  with,  both 
land  and  water. 

The  amphihinus  character  of  the  Greeks  was  already  deter- 
mined :  they  were  to  be  lords  of  land  and  sea.  Hare. 

3.  Of  a  mixed  nature  ;  partaking  of  two  natures. 

Not  in  free  and  common  socige,  but  in  this  amphibious  subor- 
dinate class  of  villein  socap:e.  Btackstone. 

Am-phib'i-OUS-ly,  adv.     Like  an  amphibious  being. 

Am-phib'l-ous-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  am- 
phibious ;  ability  to  live  in  two  elements. 

II  Am-phib'i-um  (-um),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Amphibia  (-a) ;  E. 
Amphibtoms  (-umz).  [iSTL.,  fr.  Gr.  a.ij.<t>;^wv  (sc.  (wov  an 
animal).     See  Amphibious.]     An  amphibian. 

Am'phl-blas'tlc  (am'fi-blas'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  an4,C  -f 
pKoLcTTiKoi  tending  to  sprout.]  (Biol.)  Intermediate  be- 
tween the  nieroblastic  and  holoblastic  ova. 

Am'plli-bole  (am'fi-bol),  n.  [Gr.  aM</>i'/3oAo9  doubtful, 
equivocal,  fr.  aiJ.<l>L$a.\Xeiv  to  throw  round,  to  doubt : 
cf.  F.  amphibole.  Haiiy  so  named  the  genus  from  the 
great  variety  of  color  and  composition  assumed  by  the 
mineral.]  (Min.)  A  common  mineral  embracing  many 
varieties  varying  in  color  and  in  composition.  It  oc- 
curs in  monoclinic  crystals ;  also  massive,  generally  with 
fibrous  or  columnar  structure.  The  color  varies  from 
white  to  gray,  green,  brown,  and  black.  It  is  a  silicate 
of  magnesium  and  calcium,  with  usually  aluminium  and 
iron.  Some  common  varieiiies  are  iremolite,  actinolite, 
asbesius,  edenite,  hornblende  (the  last  name  being  also 


used  as  a  general  term  for  the  whole  species).  Amphi- 
bole is  a  constituent  of  many  crystalline  rocks,  as  syenite, 
diorite,  most  varieties  of  trachyte,  etc.    See  Hornblende. 

Am'phi-bOl'io  (am'f  i-bol'ik),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  amphiboly ;  ambiguous ;  equivocal. 

2.  Of  or  resembling  the  mineral  amphibole. 

Am-phib'O-lOg'ic-al  (5m-f  ib'6-loj'T-kal),  a.  Of  doubt- 
ful meaning;  ambiguous.  ^^Amphibological  expressions." 
Jer.  Taylor.  —  Am-phlb'0-lOg'ic-aI-ly,  adv. 

Am'phl-bol'0-gy  (Sm'fi-bol'o-jy),  re.  /  pi.  Amphibol- 
ogies (-jiz).  [L.  amphiboloyia,  for  amphibolia,  fr.  Gr. 
afi<^i;3oAia,  with  the  ending  -logia  as  if  fr.  Gr.  a.ixcj>i^o\os 
.ambiguous  +  Adyo;  speech :  cf.  F.  amphibologie.  See 
Amphiboly.]  A  phrase,  discourse,  or  proposition,  sus- 
ceptible of  two  interpretations  ;  and  hence,  of  uncertain 
meaning.  It  differs  from  equivocation,  which  arises  from 
the  twofold  sense  of  t.  single  term. 

Am-phib'O-lous  (sim-fTb'o-lus),  a.  [L.  amphibolus, 
Gr.  aixijiipoKo^  tiirown  about,  doubtful.     See  Amphibole.] 

1.  Ambiguous  ;  doubtful.     [Obs.] 

Never  was  there  such  an  amphibolous  quarrel  —  both  parties 
declaring  tliemselves  for  the  king.  Howell. 

2.  (Logic)  Capable  of  two  meanings. 

An  nmp/iihotoi'S  sentence  is  one  that  is  capable  of  two  mean- 
ings, not  from  the  double  sense  of  any  of  the  words,  but  from 
its  admitting  of  a  double  construction;  e.g.,  "The  duke  yet 
lives  that  Henry  shall  depose."  Wliatebj. 

Am-phib'0-ly  (-o-ly),  n. ;  pi.  Amphibolies  (-ITz).  [L. 
amphibolia,  Gr.  a/xi^i/3oA.ia :  cf.  OF.  amphibolic.  See 
Amphibolous.]    Ambiguous  discourse ;  amphibology. 

If  it  oracle  contrary  to  our  interest  or  humor,  we  will  create  an 
amphibobi,  a  double  meaning  where  there  is  none.  IVhitlorh. 
Am'phi-brach  (am'fi-brak),  re.  [L.  amphibrachys, 
Gr.  d/xc^i/3paxus  short  at  both  ends ;  a/i^i  +  ^paxlj?  short,] 
(Anc.  Pros. )  A  foot  of  three  syllables,  the  middle  one 
long,  the  first  and  last  short  (o  -  u) ;  as,  habere.  In  mod- 
ern prosody  the  accented  syllable  takes  the  place  of  the 
long  and  the  unaccented  of  the  short ;  as,  pro-phet'ic. 

Am'phi-car'pic  (Sm'fl-kiir'pTk),  I  a.  [Gr.  i^i0i+  Ko.p- 

Am'phi-car'pous  (-kiir'piis),  )  n-6;  fruit.]  (5o/.) 
Producing  fruit  of  two  kinds,  either  as  to  form  or  time 
of  ripening. 

Am'phi-Chro'lc  (-kro'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  aix^i  -f  XP°'^  color.] 
(Chem.)  Exhibiting  or  producing  two  colors,  as  sub- 
stances whicli  in  the  color  test  may  change  red  litmus  to 
blue  and  blue  litmus  to  red. 

Am'phi-COe'Il-an  (-se'lt-on),  )  a.    [Gr.  i|a</)iKoiXo5  hol- 

Ain'phl-COe'lOUS  (-se'liSs),  |  lowed  all  round  ;  aix(^l 
-\-  KoiAos  hollow.]  (Zool.)  Having  both  ends  concave; 
biconcave  ;  —  said  of  vertebrae, 

Am'phi-COme  (Sm'fT-kom),  re.  [Gr.  atKpUoiJLO';  with 
hair  all  round;  afj.<l>i  -\-  Ko/xr;  hair.]  A  kind  of  figured 
stone,  rugged  and  beset  with  eminences,  anciently  used 
in  divination.     [06s.]  Encyc.  Brit. 

Am-pWc'ty-On'ic  (5m-fik'tT-5n'tk),  a.  [Gr.  'A^ii^i- 
KTuoi'iKos.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Amphictyons  or  their 
League  or  Council ;  as,  an  Amphictyonic  town  or  state  ; 
the  Amphictyonic  body.  W.  Smith. 

Am-phlc'ty-ons  (Sm-fik'tT-onz),  n.  pi.  [L.  Amphic- 
tyones,  Gr.  A.p.^i.KToove';.  Prob.  the  word  was  orig.  i^- 
(j>i,KTiove?  dwellers  around,  neighbors.]  (Grecian  Hist.) 
Deputies  from  the  confederated  states  of  ancient  Greece 
to  a  congress  or  council.  They  considered  both  political 
and  religious  matters. 

Am-phlc'ty-O-ny  (-6-ny),  re. ;  pi.  Amphictyonees  (-niz). 
[Gr.  a.fi4>i.KTuoi'La.]  (Grecian  Hist.)  A  league  of  states 
of  ancient  Greece ;  esp.  the  celebrated  confederation 
known  as  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  Its  object  was 
to  maintain  the  common  interests  of  Greece. 

Am'plud  (Sm'fid),  n.  [Gr.  a/jajxa  both:  cf.  F.  am- 
phide.]  (Chem..)  A  salt  of  the  class  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  an  acid  and  a  base,  or  by  the  union  of  two 
oxides,  two  sulphides,  selenides,  or  tellurides,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  haloid  compound.     [i2.]  Berzelius. 

Am'phl-diSC  (Sm'fT-disk),  re.  [Gr.  a^iii^i  +  Slo-ko?  a 
round  plate.]  (Zool.)  A  peculiar  small  siliceous  spicide 
having  a  denticulated  wheel  at  each  end ;  —  found  in 
freshwater  sponges. 

Am'phi-drom'ic-al  (am'fi-drom'i-kol),  a.  [Gr.  0|U.- 
(^t'fipo^og  running  about  or  around.]  Pertaining  to  an 
Attic  festival  at  the  naming  of  a  child :  —  so  called  be- 
cause the  friends  of  the  parents  carried  the  child  around 
the  hearth  and  then  named  it. 

Am-phlg'a-moUS  (Sm-fTg'a-mus),  a.  [Gr.  a/a(f>i'  -f 
yafios  marriage.]  (Bot.)  Having  a  structure  entirely  cel- 
lular, and  no  distinct  sexual  organs  ;  — a  term  applied  by 
De  Candolle  to  tlie  lowest  order  of  plants. 

Am'phl-ge'an  (Sm'fT-je'rtn),  a.  [Gr.  aixi^ii  +  -fq,  yaia, 
the  earth.]  Extending  over  all  the  zones,  from  the  trop- 
ics to  the  polar  zones  inclusive. 

Am'phi-gen  (5m'fT-jen),  n.  [Gr.  a^t<|>i  -)-  -gen:  cf.  F. 
amphigene.]  (Chem.)  An  element  that  in  combination 
produces  amphid  salts; — applied  by  Berzelius  to  oxy- 
gen, sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium.     [_R.] 

Am'plll-gene  (-jen),  re.    (Min.)  Leucite. 

Am'phi-gen'e-sis  (-jen'e-sTs),  re.  [Gr.  aix4>i  +  yei/ea-is 
generation.]     (Biol.)  Sexual  generation ;  amphigony. 

Am-phig'e-nous  (am-fij'e-niis),  a.  (Bot.)  Increasing 
in  size  by  growth  on  all  .sides,  as  the  lichens. 

Am'phi-gon'ic  (am'fl-gSn'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  am- 
phigony; sexual;  as,  am^Aii/oreic  propagation,     [i?.] 

,£n-ptlig'0-nOUS  (am-fig'o-ntis),  a.  [Gr.  ap.ifiC  -\- 
y6vo^;  a  begetting.]     Relating  to  both  parents.     [-S.] 

Am-phlg'0-ny  (-ny),  re.     Sexual  propagation.     [_K.] 

Am'phl-gor'lc  (Sm'fT-gor'ik),  a.  [See  Ahphigory.] 
Nonsensical ;  absurd ;  pertaining  to  an  amphigory. 

Am'phi-gO-ry  (am'fi-go-ry),  re.  [F.  amphigonri,  of 
uncertain  derivation ;  perh.  f  r.  Gr.  ajx^L  -\-  yupos  a  circle.] 
A  nonsense  verse ;  a  rigmarole,  with  apparent  meaning, 
which  on  further  attention  proves  to  be  meaningless. 
[Written  also  amphigonri.] 

Am-phil'O-gism  (Sm-fTl'o-jIz'm),  )  re.      [Gr.    at).(\>i  + 

Am-phil'o-gy  (am-fTl'o-jJ),  (      -logy.]      Ambi- 

guity of  speech ;  equivocation.     [JJ.] 


(Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining 


Am-phlm'a-cer  (5m-fTm'a-ser),  n.    [L.  amphimacrus, 
Gr.  o/x(|)i>aKD0s  ;    a.iJ.(f>i   on  both  sides  +  ^a- 
Kpos  long.]   (Anc.  Pros.)  A  foot  of  three  syl- 
lables, the  iniddle  one  short  and  the  others 
long,  as  in  castitds.  _    Andrews. 

II  Am'phl-neu'ra   (Sm'fT-nu'ra),  7i.pl. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  at^fti  -j-  vevpov  siuew,  nerve.] 
(Zool.)  A  division  of  MoUusca  remarkable 
for  the  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  organs  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  nerves. 

II  Am'phi-OX'US  (-oks'fis),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  a.p.<f>i  -j-  6jv5  sharp.]  (Zool.)  A  fishlLke 
creature  (Amphioxus  tavceolatus),  two  or 
three  inches  long,  found  in  temperate  seas ; 
—  also  called  the  Ian  celet.  Its  body  is  pointed 
at  both  ends.  It  is  the  lowest  and  most  gen- 
eralized of  the  vertebrates,  having  neither 
brain,  skull,  vertebrfe,  nor  red  blood.  It 
forms  the  type  of  the  groups  Ac7'ania,  Lep- 
locardia,  etc. 

Am-phlp'neust  (5m-fTp'nust),  re.  [Gr. 
aju,(^t  +  TTceucTTT)?  one  \\ho  breathes,  Tri'eri'  to 
breathe.]  (Zool. )  One  of  a  tribe  of  Amphibia, 
which  have  both  lungs  and  gills  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  proteus  and  siren. 

Am'phl-pod  (am'fi-p6d),  n.     (Zool.)  One 
of  the  Araphipoda. 
Am'phl-pod  (Sm'f i-p5d),  1  a.    (Zo- 

Am-phlp'O-dan  (Sm-fifp'o-dan),  J     ol.)  Of  Amphioxus, 
or  pertaining  to  the  Ampbipoda.  nat.  size. 

II  Am-phl^'0-da (<1m-f  ip'ft-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aiji(f>i 
-|-  TTou's,  TToSds  foot.]  (Zool.)  A  numerous  group  of  four- 
tee  n-f  0  o  t  e  d 
Crustacea, 
inhabiting 
both  fresh  and 
salt  water.  The 
body  is  usually 
compressed  , 
laterally,  and  ' 
the  anterior 
pairs  of  legs 
are  directed  one  of  the  Ampbipoda  (Ericllionius  diffbi-misy 
downward  and  of  New  England,  (x  3)  a  Female;  i' /"Sub- 
forward,  but  cbelatcclawsof  flrstandsecondpairsof  legs; 
the  posterior  ^Chelate  claw  of  male, 
logs  are  usually  turned  upward  and  backward.  The  beach 
flea  is  an  example.     See  Tetkadecapoua  and  Aethros- 

TKACA. 

Am-phlp'o-dOUS  (-diis),  a. 
to  the  Ampliipoda. 

Am-phlp'ro-style  (-ro-stn),  a.     [L.  ampkiprosiylos, 
Gr.  a.fjL4>Lnp6(7Tv\o?  hav- 
ing a  double  prostyle  :  cf . 


F.  a7nphiprostyle.  See 
Prostyle. ]  (Arch  .) 
Doubly  prostyle ;  having 
columns  at  each  end,  but 
notatthe sides. ^re.  An 
amphiprostyle  temple  or 
edifice.  Amphiprostyle. 

II  Am'phl-rhl'na  (Sm'fT-rl'na),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
a.p.4,i  -f  pi's,  ptfd;,  nose.]  (Zool.)  A  name  applied  to 
the  elasraobranch  fishes,  because  the  nasal  sac  is  double 

II  Am'phls-bSB'na  (Sm'fls-be'na),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  o^i- 
^i<T^aLva.;  afL^i^  on  Ijoth  ends -f /SoiVeii'  to  go.]  1.  A 
fabled  serpent  with  a  head  at  each  end,  moving  either 
"'ay-    „    ,  Milton. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  harmless  lizards,  serpentlike  in 
form,  without  legs,  and  with  both  ends  so  much  alike 
that  they  appear  to  have  a  head  at  each,  and  ability  to 
move  either  way.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

'ST  ''he  Oordius  anuaticiis,  or  hairworm  has  been 
caMea  an  amplnsbxna ;  but  it  belongs  among  the  worms. 

II  Am'phis-bae'noid  (-noid),  a.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  amphis- 
baena  -\-  -aid.]  (Zool.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  lizards 
of  the  genus  Araphisbaena. 

II  Am-phis'ci-i  (Sm-f ish'T-i),       )  n.  pi.    [Gr.  a^^i^Kioi 

Am-phls'cians  (Sm-fish'anz),  I  throwing  a  shadow 
both  ways;  a/x^i -i- aKia.  shadow.]  The  inhabitants  of 
the  tropics,  whose  shadows  in  one  part  of  the  year  are 
cast  to  the  north,  and  in  the  other  to  the  south,  accord- 
ing as  the  sun  is  south  or  north  of  their  zenith 

Am-phls'tO-mous  (Sm-fTs'to-mSs),  a.  [Gr.  aiJi<l>L -Ir 
a-roixa.  mouth.]  (Zool. )  Having  a  sucker  at  each  extrem- 
ity, as  certain  entozoa,  by  means  of  which  they  adhere 

Am'phl-sty'Iic  (Sm'fl-sti'lik),  a.  [Gr.  <i,.i,#,t  +  o-tOAos- 
pUlar,  support.]  (Anat.)  Having  the  mandibular  arch 
articulated  with  the  hyoid  arch  and  the  cranium,  as  in 
the  cestraciont  sharks ;  —  said  of  a  skull. 

Am'phi-the'a-ter  I  (Sm'fT-the'a^ter),  re.  [L.  amphi- 
_  Am'phi-the'a-tre  f  theatrum,  fr.  Gr.  kp.^i&ia.Tpov ; 
ap.tj>L  -\-  BeaTpov  theater :  cf .  F.  amphitheatre.  See  The- 
ater.] 1.  An  oval  or  circular  building  with  rising  tiers 
of  seats  about  an  open  space  called  the  arena. 

ill^  The  Romans  first  constructed  amphitheaters  for 
combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 

2.  Anything  resembling  an  amphitheater  in  form  ;  as 
a  level  surrounded  by  rising  slopes  or  hills,  or  a  rising 
gaUery  in  a  theater. 

Ain'phi-the'a^-tral  (-tral),  a.  [L.  amphitheatralis  : 
cf.  F.  amphitheatral]  Amphitheatrical ;  resembling  an 
amphitheater. 

Am'phi-the-at'ric  (-the-St'rtk),  1  a.    [L.  amphitheai. 

Am'phl-Uie-at'ric-al  (-ri-kal),  |  ricus.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  exhibited  in,  or  resembling,  an  amphitheater. 

Am'phl-the-at'ric-al-ly,  adv.  In  the  form  or  manner 
of  an  amphitheater. 

II  Am;phit'ro-cha  (Sm-fTt'rS-ka),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  au.i,L 
+  rpoxos  a  wheel.]  (Zool.lA  kind  of  annelid  larva  hav- 
ing both  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  circle  of  special  cilia. 

Am-phit'ro-pal  (-pal),     1  a.     [Gr.  6.^.^,1  +  rpeVet.-  to 

Am-phlt'ro-pous  (-pus),  \     turn.]    (ib<.)  Having  the 
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ovnle  inverted,  but  with  the  attachment  near  the  middle 
of  one  side ;  half  anatropous.  Gray. 

H  Am'phl-n'ma  (Sm'f  i-u'm&),  n.  (Zo'61.)  A  genus  of 
amphibians, 
inhabiting  the 
Southern  Unit- 
ed States,  hav- 
ing  a   serpent- 

wM.  ^Im^  mi-       Amp""™"  (^-  tridactylum-),  reduced, 
nute  limbs  and  two  persistent  gill  openings ;  the  Congo 
snake. 

Am'pbO-pep'tone  (am'fo-pSp'ton),  n.  [Gr.  a^^t  -\- 
E.  peplone.']  (Physiol.)  A  product  of  gastric  digestion,  a 
mixture  of  liemipeptone  and  antipeptone. 

II  Am'pho-ra  (Sm'fS-rA),  n.  ;  pi.  Amphor.e  (-re).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  o/nAopevs,  o|a<<)i(/)opevs,  a  jar  with  two 
handles ;  afi<|>i  -\-  <j>opevi  bearer,  </>e'peii'  to 
bear.  Cf.  Ampul.]  Among  tlie  ancients,  a 
two-handled  vessel,  tapering  at  the  bottom, 
used  for  holding  wine,  oil,  etc. 

Am'pbo-ral  (-ral),  a.  [L.  amp/ioralis.'] 
Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  amphora. 

Am-phor'lc  (Sm-f5i'ik),  <i.  (Med.)  Pro- 
duced by,  or  indicating,  a  cavity  in  the  lungs, 
not  filled  with  fluid,  and  giving  a  sound  like 
that  produced  by  blowing  into  an  empty  de- 
canter; as,  amphoric  respiration  or  reso- 
nance. 

Am'phO-ter'lc  (Sm'f  o-tgrTk),  a.    [Gr.  a/u-    A,„phora. 
ijorepot  botli.]    Partly  one  and  partly  the 
other;  neitlier  acid  nor  alkaline  ;  neutral.     [ifJ.]  Smart. 

Am'ple  (Sm'p'l),  a.  [F.  ample,  L.  ampins,  prob.  for 
ambiplus  full  on  botli  sides,  tlie  last  syllable  akin  to  L. 
plenus  full.  See  Fun,  and  cf.  Double.]  1.  Large ; 
great  in  size,  extent,  capacity,  or  bulk ;  spacious ;  roomy ; 
widely  extended. 

All  the  people  in  that  ample  house 

Did  to  that  image  bow  their  humble  knee,     Spenser. 

2.  Fully  sufficient :  abundant ;  liberal ;  copious ;  as,  an 
ample  fortune  ;  ample  justice. 

3.  Not  contracted  or  brief ;  not  concise ;  extended  ; 
diffusive ;  as,  an  ample  narrative.  Johnson. 

Syii.  — Full;  spacious;  extensive;  wide;  capacious; 
abundaat ;  plentiful ;  plenteous ;  copious ;  bountiful ; 
rich ;  liberal ;  munificent.  —  Ample,  Copious,  Abundant, 
Plentbous.  These  words  agree  in  representing  a  tiling 
a&large.hnt  under  different  relations,  according  to  the 
image  winch  is  used.  Ample  implies  largeness,  produemg 
a  sufficiency  or  fulhiessof  supply  for  every  want ;  as,  am- 
ple stores  or  resources,  ample  provision.  Copious  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  fiow,  or  of  collection  at  a  single  point ; 
as,  a  copio«s  fountain,  a  rociows  supply  of  materials.  "Co- 
pjoti,?  matter  of  my  song.  '  Milton.  Abimilant  and  plen- 
teous refer  to  largeness  of  quantity  ;  as,  abundant  stores ; 
plenteous  liarvests. 

Am-pleC'tant  (Sm-plek'tont),  a.  [L.  amplecli  to  em- 
brace.] (Bot.)  Clasping  a  support ;  as,  amplectant  ten- 
drils. Gray. 

Am'ple-ness  (Sm'p'l-nSs),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  ample  ;  largeness ;  fullness ;  completeness. 

Am'plex-a'tion  (Sm'plSks-a'shiiu),  n.  [L.  amplexari 
to  embrace.]    An  embrace.     [06s.] 

All  humble  amplexation  of  those  sacred  feet.    Bp.  HalL 

Am-plex'1-caul  (Sm-plSksT-kal), 
a.  [L.  amplexus,  p.  p.  of  amplecti 
to  encircle,  to  embrace  +  caiilis 
stem:  cf.  F.  amplexicaule.']  (Bot.) 
Clasping  or  embracing  a  stem,  as  the 
base  of  some  leaves.  Gray. 

Am'pll-ate  (Sm'pli-at),  V.  t.  [L. 
ampliaius,  p.  p.  of  ampliare  to  make 
wider,  fr.  amplus.  See  Ample.]  To 
enlarge,    [i?.] 

To  maintain  and  ampliate  the  external  Amplesicaul  Leaf. 
possessions  of  yonr  empire.  Udall. 

Am'pll-ate  (-at),  a.  (Zool.)  Having  the  outer  edge 
prominent ;  —  said  of  the  wings  of  insects. 

Am'pli-a'tlon  (Sm'pli-a'shtin),  ?i.  [1,.  ampHatio  :  cf. 
F.  ampliation.']    1.  Enlargement;  amplification.     [JJ.] 

2.  (Civil  Law)  A  postponement  of  the  decision  of  a 
cause,  for  further  consideration  or  re-argument. 

Am'pU-a-tlve  (Sm'pli-a-tlv),  a  (Logic)  Enlarging 
a  conception  by  adding  to  that  which  is  already  known 
or  received. 

"All  bodies  possess  power  of  attraction  "  is  an  amvUative 
judgment ;  because  we  can  think  of  bodies  without  thinking  of 
attraction  as  one  of  their  immediate  primary  attributes. 

Abp.  W.  Tliomson. 

Am-pllf'1-cate  (am-pltft-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  amplificatus, 
p.  p.  of  amplificare.']    To  amplify.     [OJs.]  Bailey. 

Am'pli-11-ca'tlon  (Sm'plT-fT-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  amplifi- 
catio.']  1.  The  act  of  amplifying  or  enlarging  in  dimen- 
sions ;  enlargement ;  extension. 

2.  (Ehet.)  The  enlarging  of  a  simple  statement  by  par- 
ticularity of  description,  the  use  of  epithets,  etc.,  for 
rhetorical  effect ;  diffuse  narrative  or  description,  or  a 
dilatmg  upon  all  the  particulars  of  a  subject. 

Exaggeration  is  a  species  of  amplification.    Brande  «(■  C. 

J  shall  summarily,  without  any  oOTp?(;fca*ion  at  all,  show  in 

what  manner  defects  have  been  supplied.  Sir  J.  Davits. 

3.  The  matter  by  which  a  statement  is  amplified  ;  as, 
the  subject  was  presented  without  amplifications. 

Am-plil'1-ca-tlve  (Sm-pltfT-ka-tl v),  a.  Amplificatory. 

Am-pUf'i-ca-to-iy  (-ka-t6-rj^),  a.  Serving  to  amplify 
or  enlarge  ;  amplificative.  Blorell. 

Am'pU-Jl'er  (Sm'plT.fi'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which 
amphfies. 

/  ,^'PU-*y  (5m'pli-fi),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Amplified 
(-nd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Amplifying.]  [F.  amplifier,  L. 
amplificare.  See  Ample,  -fy.]  1.  To  render  larger, 
more  extended,  or  more  intense,  and  the  like.  [_Obs.  or 
•'^•'»«  applied  to  material  objects.] 

Z.  (Ehet.)  To  enlarge  by  addition  or  discussion;  to 


treat  copiously  by  adding  particulars,  illustrations,  etc. ; 
to  expand  ;  to  maie  much  of. 

Troihis  iiiul  Cressida  was  written  by  a  Lombard  author,  but 
much  aiitjilijied  by  our  English  translator.  Dryden. 

Am'pU-fy  (5m'plT-fi),  v.  i.  1.  To  become  larger. 
[Obs.2 

Strait  was  the  way  at  first,  withouten  light, 

But  further  in  did  further  amplify.  Fair/ax. 

2.  To  speak  largely  or  copiously  ;  to  be  diffuse  in  ar- 
gument or  description ;  to  dilate  ;  to  expatiate  ;  —  often 
witli  on  or  npon.  Watts. 

He  must  often  enlarge  and  amplify  upon  the  subject  he  han- 
dles. South. 

Am'pU-tUde  (Sm'plT-tiid),  n.  [L.  ampliludo,  fr.  nm- 
plus :  ci.  F.aynplitude.  See  Ample.]  1,  State  of  being 
ample  ;  extent  of  surface  or  space  ;  largeness  of  dimen- 
sions ;  size. 

The  cathedral  of  Lincoln  ...  is  a  magnificent  structure,  pro- 
portionable to  the  amplitude  of  the  diocese.  Fuller. 

2.  Largeness,  in  a  figurative  sense ;  breadth ;  abun- 
dance ;  fidlness.  (a)  Of  e.xtent  of  capacity  or  intellec- 
tual powers.  " Amplitude oimincli."  Milton.  "Ampli- 
tude of  comprehension."  Macaulay.  (b)  Of  extent  of 
means  or  resources.     "^l?Hp/i7«(/e  of  reward."       Bacon. 

3.  (Astron.)  (a)  The  arc  of  tlie  horizon  between  the 
true  east  or  west  pouit  and  the  center  of  the  sun,  or  a 
star,  at  its  rising  or  setting.  At  tlie  rising,  the  amplitude 
is  eastern  or  ortive  :  at  the  setting,  it  is  western.  Decidu- 
ous, or  occasive.  It  is  also  northern  or  soutliern,  when 
north  or  south  of  the  equator,  (b)  The  arc  of  the  hori- 
zon between  the  true  east  or  west  point  and  the  foot  of 
the  vertical  circle  passmg  through  any  star  or  object. 

4.  (Gun.)  Tlie  horizontal  line  which  measures  the  dis- 
tance to  whicli  a  projectile  is  thrown  ;  the  range. 

5.  (Physics)  The  extent  of  a  movement  measured  from 
the  starting  point  or  position  of  equilibrium  ;  —  applied 
especially  to  vibratory  movements. 

6.  (Math.)  An  angle  upon  whicli  the  value  of  some 
function  depends ;  —  a  term  used  more  especially  in  con- 
nection with  elliptic  functions. 

Magnetic  amplitude,  the  angular  distance  of  a  heavenly 
body,  when  on  the  liorizon,  from  the  magnetic  east  or 
west  point  as  indicated  by  the  compass.  The  difference 
between  tlie  magnetic  and  the  true  or  astronomical  am- 
plitude (see  3  above)  is  the  "  variation  of  the  compass." 

Am'ply  (Sm'piy),  adv.     In  an  ample  manner. 

Am'piil  (Sm'pul),  n.  [AS.  ampella,  ampolla,  L.  am- 
pulla :  cf.  OF.  ampolle,  F.  ampoule.]  Same  as  Am- 
pulla, 2. 

II  Am-pulla  (Sm-pul'la),  n.  ;  pi.  Am- 
pulla (-le).  [L.]  1.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A 
narrow-necked  vessel  having  two  handles 
and  bellying  out  like  a  jug. 

2.  (Ecci.)  (a)  A  cruet  for  the  wine  and 
water  at  Mass.  (b)  The  vase  in  which  the 
holy  oil  for  chrism,  unction,  or  coronation 
is  kept.  Shipley. 

3.  (Biol.)  Any  membranous  bag  shaped 
like  a  leatliem  bottle,  as  the  dilated  end  of  a  vessel  or 
duct ;  especially  the  dilations  of  the  semicircular  canals 
of  the  ear. 

Am'pul-la'ceOUS  (Sm'ptil-la'shus),  a.  [L.  ampulla- 
ceus,  fr.  ampulla.]  Like  a  bottle  or  inflated  bladder ; 
bottle-shaped ;  swelling.  Kirby. 

Amjranaceoas  sac  (Zool.),  one  of  the  peculiar  cavities  in 
the  tissues  of  sponges,  containing  the  zooidal  cells. 

fflS-StS'?^'  I  ''■  Resembling  an  ampulla. 

Am'pol-late  (-lat),  )  a.      Having   an    ampulla ; 

Am'pul-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  (     flask-shaped ;  belhed. 

Ain-pul'U-fonn  (Sm-piUIT-fSrm),  a.  ^Ampulla  -\- 
-form.]    Flask-shaped;  dilated. 

Am'pa-tate  (Sm'pu-tat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ampu- 
tated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ampctatinq.]  [L.  amputatus, 
p.  p.  of  amputare  ;  amb-  -\-putare  to  prune,  putus  clean, 
akin  to  E.  pure.  See  Putative.]  1.  To  prune  or  lop  off, 
as  branches  or  tendrils. 

2.  (Surg.)  To  cut  off  (a  limb  or  projecting  part  of  the 
body).  Wiseman. 

Am'pa-ta'tion  (Sm'pSi-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  amputatio :  cf . 
F.  amputation.]  The  act  of  amputating ;  esp.  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  off  a  limb  or  projecting  part  of  the  body. 

Am'pu  ta'tor  (-ta'ter),  n.    One  who  amputates. 

II  Am'pyx  (am'piks),  n.  [Gr.  aiirrui.]  (Greek  Antiq.) 
A  woman's  headband  (sometimes  of  metal),  for  binding 
the  front  hair. 

llAm-ri'ta(Sm-re'ta),7j.  [Skr.  ajnrite.]  (Hind.  Myth.) 
Immortality ;  also,  the  nectar  conferring  immortality.  ^ 
a.    Ambrosial ;  immortal. 

Am'sel,  Am'zel  (Sm'zel),  n.  [Ger.  See  Ousel.] 
(Zool.)   The  European  ring  ousel  (Turdus  torquatus). 

A-muck'  (a-miik'),  a.  &  adv.  [Malay  amog  furious.] 
In  a  frenzied  and  reckless  manner. 

To  nm  amuck,  to  rush  out  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  as  the 
Malays  sometimes  do  under  the  influence  of  "bhang," 
and  attack  every  one  that  comes  in  the  way ;  to  assail 
recklessly  and  indiscriminately. 

Satire 's  my  weapon,  but  I  'm  too  discreet 

To  run  amuck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet.  Pope. 

Am'U-let  (Sm'u-let),  71.  [L.  amuletum:  cf.  F.  amu- 
lette.]  An  ornament,  gem,  or  scroll,  or  a  package  con- 
taining a  relic,  etc.,  worn  as  a  charm  or  preservative 
against  evils  or  mischief,  such  as  diseases  and  witchcraft, 
and  generally  inscribed  with  mystic  forms  or  characters. 
[Also  used  figuratively.] 

Am'U-let'iC  (Sm'u-lSt'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
amulet ;  operating  as  a  charm. 

A-mur'COUS  (a-mflr'kus),  a.  [LL.  amurcosus,  L. 
amurca  the  dregs  of  olives,  Gr.  a|uopy7)s,  fr.  andpyeiv  to 
pluck.]     Full  of  dregs ;  foul.     [jR.]  Knowles. 

A-mns'a-ble  (a-muz'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  amusable.] 
Capable  of  being  amused. 


Ampulla,  1. 


A-mnsO'  (4-muz'),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Amused  (4, 
muzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vi.  re.  Amusing.]  [F.  amuser  to  make 
stay,  to  detain,  to  amuse,  h  (L.  ad)  -\-  OF.  muser.  See 
MnsB,  v.]  1.  To  occupy  or  engage  the  attention  of ;  to 
lose  in  deep  thought ;  to  absorb ;  also,  to  distract ;  to  be- 
wilder.   lObs.] 

Camillas  set  upon  the  Gauls  when  they  were  amused  in  re- 
ceiving their  golu.  Holland. 

Being  aumsed  with  grief,  fear,  and  fright,  he  could  not  find 
the  house.  Fuller. 

2.  To  entertain  or  occupy  in  a  pleasant  manner;  to 
stir  with  pleasing  or  mirthful  emotions  ;  to  divert. 

A  group  of  children  amusinn  themselves  with  pushing  stones 
from  the  top  [of  the  clifl],  and  watching  as  they  plunged  into 
the  lake.  Gilpin. 

3.  To  keep  in  expectation ;  to  beguile ;  to  delude. 

He  amused  his  followers  with  idle  promises.      Johnson. 

Syn.  —  To  entertain ;  gratify ;  please ;  dft^ert ;  beguile ; 
deceive;  occupy.  —To  Amuse,  Divert,  Entertain.  We 
are  amused  by  that  which  occupies  us  lightly  and  pleas- 
antly. We  are  tJitertaiiied  by  that  which  brings  our 
minus  into  agreeable  contact  with  others,  as  conversa^ 
tion,  or  a  book.  We  are  dioevted  by  that  which  turns  off 
our  thoughts  to  sometliing  of  livelier  interest,  especially 
of  a  sportive  nature,  as  a  liumorous  story,  or  a  laughable 
incident. 

Whatever  nmiu?es  serves  to  kill  time,  to  lull  the  faculties,  and 
to  banish  reflection.  Whatever  entertains  usually  awakens  the 
understanding  or  gratifies  the  fancy.  Whatever  r/ivcr/s  is  lively 
in  its  nature,  and  sometimes  tumultuous  in  its  effects.      Crabb. 

A-muse',  V.  i.  _To  muse ;  to  meditate.     \_Obs.] 
A-mused'  (4-muzd'),  a.    1.  Diverted. 
2.  Expressing  amusement ;  as,  an  amused  look. 
A-muse'ment  (a-miiz'ment),  n.    [Cf.  F.  amusement.] 

1.  Deep  thought ;  muse.     lObs.] 

Here  I  .  .  .  fell  into  a  strong  and  deep  amusement,  revolving 
in  my  mind,  with  great  perplexity,  the  amazing  change  of  our 
affairs.  Fleetwood, 

2.  The  state  of  being  amused ;  pleasurable  excitement ; 
tliat  which  amuses ;  diversion. 

His  favorite  amusements  were  architecture  and  gardening, 

jyiacuulay, 

Syn.  —  Diversion ;  entertainment ;  recreation ;  relax- 
ation ;  pastime ;  sport. 

A-mns'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  amuses. 

II  Am'n-sette'  (Sm'u-zSf),  n.  [P.]  A  light  field  can- 
non, or  stocked  gun  mounted  on  a  swivel. 

A-mus'ing  (a-miiz'ing),  a.  Giving  amusement;  di- 
verting ;  as,  an  amusing  story.  —  A-mus'ing-ly,  adv. 

A-mu'sive  (a-mii'zTv  or  -sTv  ;  277),  a.  Having  power 
to  amuse  or  entertain  the  mind ;  fitted  to  excite  mirth. 

[i?.]  —  A-mu'sive-ly,  adv.  —  A-mu'sive-nesB,  ». 

A-my'  (a-me'),  n.  [F.  ami,  fr.  L.  amicus.]  A  friend. 
lObs.]  Chaucer. 

A-my'e-lOUS  (4-mi'e-liis),  a.  [Gr.  afxiieAos  without 
marrow.]    (Med.)  Wanting  the  spinal  cord. 

A-Iuyg'da-la'ceous  (a-mtg'da^la'shus),  a.  (Bot.)  A'kin 
to,  or  derived  from,  the  almond. 

A-myg'da-late  (a-mtg'da-lat),  a.  [L.  amygdala, 
amygdalum,  almond,  Gr.  aixvySaXti,  a\xvy&a\ov.  See  Alm- 
ond.]    Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  made  of,  almonds. 

A-myg'da-late,  n.  1.  (Med.)  An  emulsion  made  of 
almonds ;  milk  of  almonds.  Bailey.     Coxe. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  amygdalic  acid. 

Am'yg-dal'lc  (am'lfg-dai'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  almonds ;  derived  from  amygdalin  ;  as,  amyg- 
dalic acjd. 

A-myg'da-111'er-OUS  (a-mTg'da-lIfer-Jis),  a.  [L. 
amygdalum  almond  -)-  -ferous.]    Almond-bearing. 

A-myg'da-lln  (a-mTg'da-lTn),  re.  (Chem.)  A  gluco- 
side  extracted  from  bitter  almonds  as  a  white,  crystal- 
line substance. 

A-myg'da-line  (-ITn),  a.  [L.  amygdalinus.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  resembling,  almonds. 

A-myg'da-lOid  (-loid),  n.  [Gr.  aniuvSaAoi'  almond  + 
-oid:  cf.  F.  amygdaloide.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  trap 
or  basaltic  rock,  containing  small  cavities,  occupied, 
wholly  or  in  part,  by  nodules  or  geodes  of  different  min- 
erals, esp.  agates,  quartz,  calcite,  and  the  zeolites.  When 
the  imbedded  minerals  are  detached  or  removed  by  de- 
composition, it  is  porous,  like  lava. 

A-myg'da-lold  (-d4-loid),     I  a.    1.  Almond-shaped. 

A-myg'da-lold'al  (-loid'al), )  2.  Pertaining  to,  or 
having  the  nature  of,  the  rock  amygdaloid. 

Am'yl  (Sm'il),  n.  [L.  amylum  starch  +  -yl.  Of. 
Amidin.]  (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon  radical,  CjH,,,  oJ 
the  parafline  series  found  in  amyl  alcohol  or  fusel  oil,  etc. 

Am'y-la'ceous  (am'i-la'shiis),  a.  [L.  amylum  starch, 
Gr.  S-fjivKov.  See  Amidin.]  Pertaining  to  starch ;  of 
the  nature  of  starch  ;  starchy. 

Am'y-late  (Sm'i-lat),  M.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  the 
radical  amyl  with  oxygen  and  a  positive  atom  or  radical. 

Am'y-lene  (Sml-len),  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  a  group  of 
metameric  hydrocarbons,  CeHjo,  of  the  ethylene  series. 
The  colorless,  volatile,  mobile  liquid  commonly  called 
amylene  is  a  mixture  of  different  members  of  the  group. 

A-myl'ic  (a-mil'Tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertauihig  to,  or 
derived  from,  amyl ;  as,  amylic  ether. 

Amylic  alcohol  ( Chem.),  one  of  the  series  of  alcohols,  a 
transparent,  colorless  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odor.  It 
is  the  hydroxide  of  amyl.  —Amylic  fermentation  (CAcwi.), 
a  process  of  fermentation  in  starch  or  sugar  in  which 
amylic  alcohol  is  produced.  Gregory. 

Am'y-lo-bac'ter  (Sm'T-lo-bSk'ter),  ».  [L.  «?H.v/um 
starch -fNL.  bacter'mm.  See  Bacterium.]  (Biol.)  A 
microorganism  (Bacillus  amylobacter)  which  develops 
in  vegetable  tissue  during  putrefaction.  Sternberg. 

Am'y-loid  (Sm'T-loid),   1  a.     [L.    amylum    starch  + 

Am'y-lold'al  (-loid'ol),  )  -oid.]  Resembling  or  con- 
taining amyl ;  starchhke. 

Amyloid  degeneration  (Med.),  a  diseased  condition  of 
various  orgiiiis.  of  the  body,  ^produced  by  the  deposit  of 
an  albuminous  substance,  giving  a  blue  color  with  iodine 
and  sulphuric  acid ;  —  called  also  icajy  or  lardaceous  de- 
generation. 
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Am'y-lold    (Sm'i^-loid),    re.      1.    A   non-nitrogenous 

starchy  food  ;  a  starchlike  substance. 

2.  (Med.)  The  substance  deposited  in  the  organs  in 
amyloid  degeneration. 

Am'y-lo-lyt'ic  (Sm'i-lo-llt'ik),  a.  [Gr.  afi-vKov  starch 
-|- AuTiKos  solvent ;  Aueii' to  dissolve.]  (Physiol.)  Effect- 
ing the  conversion  of  starch  into  soluble  dextrin  and 
sugar ;  as,  an  amylolytic  ferment.  Foster. 

Am'y-lose'  (-los'),  n.  {Chem.)  One  of  the  starch 
group  (CgHiqO,^)ii  of  the  carbohydrates ;  as,  starch,  ara^ 
bin,  dextrin,  cellulose,  etc. 

Am'y-OUS  (ttrn't-us),  a.  [Gr.  ajivos.]  {.Med.)  Want- 
ing ux  muscle  ;  without  flesh. 

Am'yss  (Sm'Ts),  n.     Same  as  Amice,  a  hood  or  cape. 

An  (an).  [AS.  an  one,  the  same  word  as  the  numeral. 
See  One,  and  cf.  A.]  This  word  is  properly  an  adjective, 
but  is  commonly  called  the  indefinite  article.  It  is  used 
before  nouns  of  the  singular  number  only,  and  signifies 
one,  or  any,  but  somewhat  less  emphatically.  In  such 
expressions  as  "  twice  an  hour,"  "  once  an  age,"  "  a 
shilling  an  ounce  "  (see  2d  A,  2),  it  has  a  distributive 
force,  and  is  equivalent  to  each,  every. 

51^=  An  is  used  before  a  word  begirming  with  a  vowel 
sound  ;  as,  an  enemy,  un  hour.  It  is  also  often  used  be- 
fore h  sounded,  when  the  accent  of  the  word  falls  on  the 
second  syllable ;  as,  an  historian,  an  hyena,  an  heroic 
deed.  Many  writers  use  a  before  A  in  such  positions.  An- 
ciently an  was  used  before  consonants  as  well  as  vowels. 

An,  conj.  [Shortened  fr.  and,  OE.  an,  and,  some- 
times and  if,  in  introducing  conditional  clauses,  like 
Icel.  enda  if,  the  same  word  as  and.  Prob.  and  was 
originally  pleonastic  before  the  conditional  clause.]  If  ; 
—  a  word  used  by  old  English  authors.  Shak. 

Nay,  an  thou  dallicst,  then  I  am  thy  foe.      B.  Jonson. 

An  if,  and  if ;  if. 

An'a-.  [Gr.  avd  on  ;  in  comp.,  on,  up,  upwards.] 
A  prefix  in  words  from  the  Greek,  denoting  up,  upward, 
throughout,  backward,  back,  again,  anew. 

A'lia  (a'na),  adv.  [Gr.  ava.  (used  distributively).] 
(Med.)  Of  each;  an  equal  quantity;  as,  wine  and  honey, 
ana  (or,  contracted,  aa),  gij.,  that  is,  of  wine  and  honey, 
each,  two  ounces. 

An  apothecary  with  a  .  .  .  long  bill  of  anas.     Dnjden. 

-a'na  (-a'na).  [The  neut.  pi.  ending  of  Latin  adjectives 
in  -anus.']  A  suffix  to  names  of  persons  or  places,  used 
to  denote  a  collection  of  notable  sayings,  literary  gossip, 
anecdotes,  etc.  Thus,  Scaligerana  is  a  book  containing 
the  sayings  of  Scaliger,  Johnsoniana  of  Jolmson,  etc. 

Used  also  as  a  substantive ;  as,  the  French  anas. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  table-talk  of  Seldcn  is  worth  all 
the  ana  of  the  Continent.  HaXlam. 

An'a-bap'tism  (5n'a-bap'tiz'm),  n.  [L.  anabaptis- 
mus,  Gr.  ii/a^aTrrio-Mo? :  cf.  F.  anabaplisme.  See  Ana- 
baptize.]     The  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists. 

An'a-bap'tist  (-ttst),  «.  [LL.  anabaptista,  fr.  Gr.  as 
if  ii/a^aTTTicm);  :  cf .  F.  anabaptiste-l  A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  a  member  of  any  sect  holding  that  rebaptism  is 
necessary  for  those  baptized  in  infancy. 

m^p"  In  church  liistory,  the  name  Anabaptists  usually 
designates  a  sect  of  fanatics  who  greatly  disturbed  the 
peace  of  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  etc. ,  m  the  Reforma- 
tion period.  In  more  modem  times  the  name  has  been 
applied  to  those  who  do  not  regard  infant  baptism  as  real 
and  valid  baptism. 

An'a-bap-tis'tic  (-bSp-tts'tTk),  l  a.      Relating    or  at- 

An'a-bap-tis'tlc-al  (-tt-kal),  (  tributed  to  the 
Anabaptists,  or  their  doctrines.  Milton.    Bp.  Bull. 

An'a-bap'tist-ry  (-bSp'tist-ry),  n.  The  doctrine,  sys- 
tem, or  practice,  of  Anabaptists,     [i?.] 

Thus  died  this  imaginary  king ;  and  Anabaptistnj  was  sup- 
pressed in  Munster.  I'atjitt. 

An'a-bap-tize'  (-bap-tlz'),  v.  t.  [Gr.  ava^a.TTTC(eiv,  fr. 
dva  again  +  paTTTtfeii' to  baptize.  See  Baptize.]  Tore- 
baptize  ;  to  rechristen  ;  also,  to  rename.    [iJ.]   ^Vh.itlock. 

II  An'a-bas  (an'a-bas) , 
n.  [Gr.  ai/a^d?,  p.  p.  of 
avafiaiveiv  to  advance.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  fishes, 
remarkable  for  their  pow- 
er of  living  long  out  of  wa- 
ter, and  of  making  their 
way  on  laud  for  consid-  Anahas  saandem  (.yQ- 

arable  distances,  and  for  climbing  trees ;   the  cUmbing 
fishes. 

II  A-nab'a-Sis  (a-nab'a-sis),  n.  [Gr.  afajSatrt?,  fr.  ii/a- 
^o-iveiv  to  go  up  ;  ava.  up  -)-  fio.iveiv  to  go.]  1.  A  journey 
or  expedition  up  from  the  coast,  like  that  of  the  younger 
Cyrus  into  Central  Asia,  described  by  Xenophon  in  his 
work  called  "  The  Anabasis." 

The  anaha.=is  of  Napoleon.  De  Quince;/. 

2.  {Med.)  The  first  period,  or  increase,  of  a  disease  ; 
augmentation.     [Obn.'] 

An'a-bat'iC  (an'a-bat'tk),  a.  [Gr.  ava^ariKo^.l  Per- 
taining to  an  anabasis ;  as,  an  anabatic  fever.     [06s.] 

An'a-bol'ic  (-bSltk),  a.  [Gr.  kva^oKi]  something 
heaped  up  ;  i.va.  -\-  (SoXtj  a  stroke.]  {Physiol.)  Pertaining 
to  anabolism ;  as  anabolic  changes,  or  processes,  more  or 
less  constructive  in  their  nature. 

A-nab'0-lism  (a-nSb'o-lTz'm),  re.  {Physiol.)  The  con- 
structive metabolism  of  the  body,  as  distinguished  from 
katabolism. 

An'a-Camp'Uc  (an'a-kamp'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  avaKafiTrrcij' 
to  bend  back;  ava.  hack. -\- Kixii.iTTei.v  to  bend.]  Reflect- 
ing or  reflected  ;  as,  an  anacamptic  sound  (an  echo). 

(!!^°°The  word  was  formerly  applied  to  that  part  of 
optics  which  treats  of  reflection;  the  same  as  what  is 
now  called  catoptric.    See  Catoptbics. 

An'a-camp'tic-al-ly  (-tT-knl-ly),  adv.  By  reflection ; 
as,  echoes  are  sounds  produced  anacamptically .   Hntton. 

An'a-camp'tics  (-ttks),  re.  1.  The  science  of  reflected 
light,  now  called  catoptrics. 

2.  The  science  of  reflected  sounds. 


II  An'a-can'thl-nl  (-kSu'thl-ni),  )  n.  pi.     [Nl.,  fr.  Gr. 

An'a-canUls  (Sn'a-kauths),  f  di'  priv.  -\-  iKdvei- 
vm  tlioruy,  fr.  dxai-ea  thorn.]  {Zool.)  A  group  of  tele- 
ostean  fislies  destitute  of  spiny  fin-rays,  as  tlie  cod. 

An'a-can'thous  (-tlms),  a.   Spineless,  as  certain  fishes. 

An'a-car'di-a'ceous  (an'a-kar'dl-a'shus),  a.  {Bot.) 
Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a  family,  or  order,  of  plants 
of  which  the  cashew  tree  is  the  type,  and  the  species  of 
sumac  are  well  known  examples. 

An'a-car'dic  (-kiir'dik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  the  cashew  nut :  as,  anacardic  acid. 

II  An'a-car'di-um  (-dT-iSm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ava  sim- 
ilar to  +  Kap&Ca.  heart;  —  the  fruit  of  this  plant  being 
thought  to  resemble  the  heart  of  a  bird.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants  including  the  cashew  tree.     See  Cashew. 

An'a-ca-thar'tiC  (-ka-thar'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  avaxaeapriKoi, 
fr.  avaxaOaiptiv  to  cleanse  upward,  i.  e.,  by  vomiting  ; 
ava -{- KaSaCpsLv.  See  Cathartic]  {Med.)  Producing 
vomiting  or  expectoration.  —  re.  An  anacathartic  medi- 
cine ;  an  expectorant  or  an  emetic. 

II  An-ach'a-ris  (5n-5k'iV-rTs),  re.  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  i.va  up  -\- 
xdpis  grace/I  {Bot.)  A  fresh-water  weed  of  the  frog's- 
bit  family  {Hydrocharidacese),  native  to  America.  Trans- 
ferred to  England  it  became  an  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion.    Called  also  waterweed  and  water  thyme. 

An-ach'0-ret  (-o-ret),n.,  An-ach'o-ret'ic-al  (-l-kai), 
a.    See  Anchoret,  Anchoketic.     [Ois.] 

An-ach'O-rism  (-rlz'm),  n.  [Gr.  dvd  -|-  xwpos  place.] 
An  error  in  regard  to  the  place  of  an  event  or  a  thing ;  a 
referring  something  to  a  wrong  place.     [iJ.] 

An'a-chron'ic  (an'ii-krbn'Ik),  )  a.     Characterized  by, 

An'a-chron'lc-al  (-I-kal),  )     or  involving,  anach- 

ronism; anachronistic. 

An-ach'rO-nism  (Sn-5k'i%-niz'm),  re.  [Gr.  iivaxpo- 
VLafxo^,  fr.  avaxpovi^^iv  to  refer  to  a  wrong  time,  to  con- 
found times  ;  di'd  -f-  xpoi-os  time  ;  cf.  F.  anachronisrne.'] 
A  misplacing  or  error  in  the  order  of  time  ;  an  error  in 
chronology  by  which  events  are  misplaced  in  regard  to 
each  otlier,  esp.  one  by  which  an  event  is  placed  too  early  ; 
falsification  of  chronological  relation. 

An-ach'ro-nis'tic  (aii-5k'ro-nis'tTk),  a.  Erroneous  in 
date  ;  containing  an  anachronism.  T.  Warton. 

An-ach'ro-nize  (Sn-ak'rft-niz),  v.  t.  [Gr.  avaxpovL^fKv.'] 
To  refer  to,  or  put  into,  a  wrong  time.     {B.~\        Lowell. 

An-ach'ro-nous  (-nus),  a.  Contaming  an  anachro- 
nism; anachronistic.  — An-ach'ro-nOUS-ly,  «'^'!'. 

An'a-Clas'tic  (an'a-klas'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  avaKXav  to  bend 
back  and  break  ;  to  reflect  (light) ;  di'd  -\-  Kkav  to  break.] 

1.  {Ojjt.)  Produced  by  the  refraction  of  light, as  seen 
through  water  ;  as,  anaclastic  curves.  Mutton. 

2.  Springing  back,  as  the  bottom  of  an  anaclastic  glass. 

Anaclastic  glass,  a  glass  or  phial,  shaped  like  an  in- 
verted funnel,  and  with  a  very  thin  convex  bottom.  By 
sucking  out  a  little  air,  the  bottom  springs  into  a  concave 
form  with  a  smart  crack  ;  and  by  breathing  or  blowing 
gently  into  the  orifice,  the  bottom,  with  a  like  noise, 
springs  into  its  former  convex  form. 

An'a-Clas'tics  (-tTks),  n.  {Opt.)  That  part  of  optics 
which  treats  of  the  refraction  of  light ;  —  commonly 
called  dioptrics.  Encyc.  Brit. 

II  An'a-COB-no'slS  (-se-no'sTs),  n.  [Gr.  cn'otKOiVwcris,  fr. 
avaKOLvovv,  to  communicate  ;  ava  up  -\-  kolvovv  to  make 
common,  koii/o;  common.]  {Bhet.)  A  figure  by  which 
a  speaker  appeals  to  liis  hearers  or  opponents  for  their 
opinion  on  the  point  in  debate.  Walker. 

An'a-CO-lu'thic  (-ko-liJ'thik),  a.  Lacking  grammat- 
ical sequence.  —  An'a-CO-lu'tlUC-al-ly  (-thi-kol-ly),  adv. 

II  An'a-CO-lu'thon  (-thSn) ,  re.  [Gr.  draxoAoiieos ,  -oi',  not 
following,  wanting  sequence  ;  av  priv.  -|-  d(cdAou6o5  fol- 
lowing.] {Ch-am.)  A  want  of  grammatical  sequence  or 
coherence  in  a  sentence  ;  an  instance  of  a  change  of  con- 
struction in  a  sentence  so  that  the  latter  part  does  not 
syntactically  correspond  with  the  first  part. 

An'a-con'da  (an'a-kon'da),  re.  [Of  Ceylouese  origin  ?] 
{Zool.)  A  large  South  American  snake  of  the  Boa  family 
{Eunectes  murinus),  which  lives  near  rivers,  and  preys 
on  birds  and  small  mammals.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  similar  large  serpent  {Python  tigris)  of  Ceylon. 

A-nac're-on'tic  (a-nak're-on'tik),  a.  [L.  Anacreon- 
ticus.]  Pertaining  to,  after  the  manner  of,  or  in  the 
meter  of,  the  Greek  poet  Anacreon  ;  amatory  and  con- 
vivial. De  Quincey. 

A-nac're-On'tlc,  n.  A  poem  after  the  manner  of  Anac- 
reon ;  a  sprightly  little  poem  in  praise  of  love  and  wine. 

An'a-crot'ic  (Sn'a-krbt'Tk),  a.  (Physiol.)  Pertaining 
to  anacrotism. 

A-nac'ro-tism  (a-nak'ro-tiz'm),  re.  [Gr.  ava,  up,  again 
-(- xpoTos  a  stroke.]  (Physiol.)  A  secondary  notcli  in  the 
pulse  curve,  obtained  in  a  sphygmographic  tracing. 

II  An'a-cni'sis  (Sn'a-kru'sts),  re.  [Gr.  di'dxpouo-is,  fr. 
avaKpovEiv  to  push  up  or  back ;  dvd  -|-  Kpoveiv  to  strike.] 
(Pros.)  A  prefix  of  one  or  two  unaccented  syllables  to  a 
verse  properly  beginning  with  an  accented  syllable. 

An'a-dem  (an'a-dSm),  n.  [L.  onadema,GT.  avdSrifia, 
fr.  avaSelv  to  wreathe  ;  di'd  up  -)-  Sslv  to  bind.]  A  gar- 
land or  fillet ;  a  chaplet  or  wreath.    Drayton.    Tenny.wn. 

II  An'a-di-plO'Sis  (an'a-dT-plo'sts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  di/a- 
fiLTrXaxrt?  ;  di'd  -f-  ^nr\ovv  to  double,  6i7rA6os,  fitTrAoiJs,  two- 
fold, double.]  (Rhet.)  A  repetition  of  the  last  word  or 
any  prominent  word  in  a  sentence  or  clause,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next,  with  an  adjunct  idea ;  as,  "  He  re- 
tained his  virtues  amidst  all  his  mi.'ijortunes  —  misfor- 
tunes which  no  prudence  could  foresee  or  prevent." 

An'a-drom  (an'a-drom),  re.  [Cf.  F.  anadrome.'\ 
(Zool.)  A  fish  that  leaves  the  sea  and  ascends  rivers. 

A-nad'ro-mOUS  (a-n5d'ro-miSs),  a.  [Gr.  di'dSpo/aos 
running  upward  ;  di'd  -j-  Spo^to?  a  running,  Spafxeiv  to 
run.]  1.  (Zool.)  Ascending  rivers  from  the  sea,  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  for  breeding,  as  the  salmon,  shad,  etc. 

2 .  (Bot.)  Tending  upwards ;  —  said  of  ferns  in  which 
the  lowest  secondary  segments  are  on  the  upper  side  of 
the  branch  of  the  central  stem.  D.  C.  Eaton. 

II  A-nse'mi-a  (a-ne'mt-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dvaifxia  ;  dv 
priv.   -\-  aX/ia  blood.]      (Med.)   A  morbid  condition  in 


which  the  blood  is  deficient  in  quality  or  in  quantity. 

A-nsm'ic  (a-ngm'Ik),  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  anaemia. 

An-a'e-rob'ic  (Sn-a'e-rob'ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Relating  to, 
or  like,  anaerobies ;  anaerobiotic. 

An-a'Sr-Q-bies  (Sn-a'er-o-bTz),  re.  pi.  [Gr.  dv  priv.  -\- 
dijp,  de'pos,  air -j-^'O?  life.]  (Sio?.)  Microorganisms  which 
do  not  require  oxygen,  but  are  killed  by  it.       Sternberg. 

An-a'er-0-bi-Ot'ic  (an-a'er-o-bt-ot'ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Re- 
lated to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  anaiJrobies. 

II  An'aes-the'si-a  (au'es-the'sT-a  or  -zhi-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  dvaia9~f}<jia. ;  dv  priv.  -f-  ato-flr^o-i?  feeling,  oiaOdveaQat. 
to  feel:  ci.  F.  atiesthesie.  See  ..Esthetics.]  (Med.)  En- 
tire or  partial  loss  or  absence  of  feeling  or  sensation  ;  a 
state  of  general  or  local  insensibility  produced  by  disease 
or  by  the  inlialation  or  application  of  an  anaesthetic. 

II  An'aas-the'sis  (-sTs),  re.    See  Anesthesia. 

An'aes-thet'ic  (-thet'ik),  o.  (Med.)  (a)  Capable  of 
rendering  insensible  ;  as,  ansesthetic  agents,  (b)  Char- 
acterized by,  or  connected  with,  insensibility;  as,  an 
anaesthetic  effect  or  operation. 

An'ass-thet'ic,  «.  (Med.)  That  which  produces  in- 
sensibility to  pain,  as  chloroform,  ether,  etc. 

An-aes'the-ti-za'tion  (5n-gs'thc-tT-za'shun),  re.  The 
process  of  anaesthetizing  ;  also,  tlie  condition  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  induced  by  anaesthetics. 

An-aes'the-tize  (Sn-5s'the-tiz),  v.  t.  (Med.)  To  ren- 
der insensible  by  an  ans'sthetic.  Encyc.  Brit. 

An'a-glyph  (Sn'a-glif),  re.  [Gr.  dvdy\v(j)os  wrought 
in  low  relief,  di'dyAvc^oi'  embossed  work  ;  di'd  -f  yAvi^eii' 
to  engrave.]  Any  sculptured,  chased,  or  embossed  or- 
nament worked  in  low  relief,  as  a  cameo. 

An'a-glyph'ic  (an'a-glif'ik),  I  a.     Pertaining  to  the 

An'a-glyph'ic-al  (-T-k«l),  f  art  of  chasing  or  em- 
bossing in  relief  ;  anaglyptic  ;  —  opposed  to  diaglyptic  or 
simk  work. 

An'a-glyph'ic,  re.    Work  chased  or  embossed  in  relief. 

An'a-glyp'tic  (-glTp'ttk),  a.  [L.  annglypticus,  Gr. 
dfd-yAvTrTO?,  di-dyAv^os.  See  Anaglyph.]  Relating  to 
the  art  of  carving,  enchasing,  or  embossing  in  low  relief. 

An'a-glyp'tics  (-tTks),  re.  The  art  of  carving  in  low 
relief,  embossing,  etc. 

An'a-glyp'to-graph  (-to-gra.f),  re.    [Gr.  dvdyAujTTos  -f 

-graph.']  An  instrument  by  wliich  a  correct  engraving 
of  any  embossed  object,  such  as  a  medal  or  cameo,  can 
be  executed.  Brande  &  C. 

An'a-glyp'tO-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  anaglj-ptography ;  as,  anaglypt ographic  engraving. 

An'a-glyp-tog'ra-phy  (-glip-tog'ra-fy),  re.  [Gr.  d^d- 
■yAuTTTo;  embossed  -j-  -grojihy.']  The  art  of  copying  works 
in  relief,  or  of  so  engraving  as  to  give  the  subject  an  em- 
bossed or  raised  appearance  ;  —  used  in  representing 
coins,  bas-reliefs,  etc. 

II  An'ag-nor'i-sls  (Sn'Sg-nort-sTs),  re.  [Latinized  fr. 
Gr.  dvayviopL(Tf.s  ',  ava  -j-  yvcopi^etv  to  recognize.]  The 
unfolding  or  denouement.     [/.',]  De  Quincey. 

An'a-gO'ge  (5n'a-go'je),  re.  [Gr.  dvayiuy^  a  leading 
up  ;  di'd  -j-  dytoyij  a  leading,  dyeti'  to  lead.]  1.  An  ele- 
vation of  mind  to  tilings  celestial. 

2.  The  spiritual  meaning  or  application  of  words  ;  esp 
the  application  of  the  types  and  allegories  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  subjects  of  the  New. 

An'a-gOg'iC  (-gbj'ik),     1  a.     Mystical ;  having  a  sec- 

An'a-gOg'lC-al  (-T-kol),  (  ondary  spiritual  meaning  ; 
as,  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  in  an  anagogical  sense,  sig- 
nifies the  repose  of  the  saints  in  heaven ;  an  anagogical 
explication.  —  An'a-gOg'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

An'a-gOg'iCS  (-iks),  re.  pi.  Mystical  interpretations  or 
studies,  esp.  of  the  Scriptures.  L.  Addison. 

An'a-gO'gy  (Sn'a-go'jy),  «■    Same  as  Anagoge. 

An'a-gram  (5n'a-gram),  re.  [F.  anagramme,  LL.  ana- 
gramma,  fr.  Gr.  dvd  back,  again  -|-  ypd^eiv  to  write.  See 
Graphic]  Literally,  the  letters  of  a  word  read  back- 
wards, but  in  its  usual  wider  sense,  the  change  of  one 
word  or  phrase  into  another  by  the  transposition  of  its 
letters.  Thus  Gnlenus  becomes  angeliis ;  William  Noy 
(attorney-general  to  Charles  I.,  and  a  laborious  man)  may 
be  turned  into  /  moijl  in  law. 

An'a-gram,  v.  t.    To  anagrammatize. 

Some  of  these  anagramed  his  name,  Benlowes,  into  Benev- 
olus.  Warburton. 

An'a-gram-mat'ic  (Sn'a-grSm-mSt'ik),  )  a.     [Cf.    F. 

An'a-gram-mat'lc-al  (-mat'i-kol),  )      anagram- 

matique,'}  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  making,  an  ana- 
gram. —  An'a-gram-mat'ic-al-ly ,  adv. 

An'a-gram'ma-tism  (-grSm'ma-ttz'm),  re.  [Gr.  di-a- 
ypap.iu.a7itriads:  cf.  F.  anagrammatisme.l  The  act  or 
practice  of  making  anagrams.  Camden. 

An'a-gram'ma-tist,  re.  [Cf.  F.  anagrammatiste.'] 
A  maker  of  anagrams. 

An'a-gram'ma-tjze  (-tiz),  r.  t.  [Gr.  dvaypaij.ij.aTi(eiv  : 
cf.  F.  anagrammatiser.^  To  transpose,  as  the  letters  of 
a  word,  so  as  to  form  an  anagram.  Cudworth. 

An'a-graph  (an'a-grif),  re.  [Gr.  dvaypa<l>ri  a  writing 
out,  fr.  dvaypd4ieiv  to  write  out,  to  record  ;  di'd  -f-  ypd- 
<|j6ii' to  write.]    An  inventory  ;  a  record.   I0bs.~\  Knowles. 

II  An'a-kim  (-kTm),  )  re.  pi.    [Heb.]    (Bibl.)   A  race  of 

A'naks  (a'naks),      I      giants  Uviug  in  Palestine. 

A'nal  (a'nrtl),  a.  [From  Anus.]  (Anat.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  situated  near,  the  anus  ;  as,  the  anal  fin  or  glands. 

A-nal'cime  (a-nal'sTm),  re.  [Gr.  di-  priv.  -f-  dAKi;u.ot 
strong,  dAici)  strength :  cf.  F.  analcime.']  (Min.)  A  white 
or  fiesh-red  mineral,  of  the  zeolite  family,  occurring  in 
isometric  crystals.  By  friction,  it  acquires  a  weak  elec- 
tricity ;  hence  its  name. 

A-hal'cite  (-sit),  re.     [Gr.  di'aAKr;?  weak.]     Analcime. 

An'a-lec'tic  (an'a-lek'tik),  a.  Relating  to  analects ; 
made  up  of  selections  ;  as,  an  analectic  magazine. 

An'a-lectS  (an'a-lekts),         )  re.  pi.     [Gr.  dvdkeKra,  fr. 

II  An'a-lec'ta  (an'a-lek'ta),  f  dvaXeyeiv  to  collect ;  dvd 
-\-  Ae'yeti'  to  gather.]     A  collection  of  literary  fragments. 

II  An'a-lem'ma  (-lem'ma),  .».  [L.  anolemma  a  sun 
dial  on  a  pedestal,  showing  the  latitude  and  meridian  of 
a  place,  Gr.  dvdKr\iiixa  a  support,  or  thing  supported,  a 
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sun  dial,  fr.  avaXafi^dvuiv  to  take  up  ;  avd  -f-  Aa/ajSaveti' 
to  take.]  1.  {Geum.)  An  orthographic  projection  of  the 
sphere  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  eye  being  sup- 
posed at  an  infinite  distance,  and  in  the  east  or  west 
point  of  the  horizon. 

2.  An  instrument  of  wood  or  brass,  on  which  this  pro- 
jection of  the  sphere  is  made,  having  a  movable  horizon 
or  cursor ;  —  formerly  much  used  in  solving  some  com- 
mon astronomical  problems. 

3.  A  scale  of  the  sun's  declination  for  each  day  of  the 
year,  drawn  across  the  torrid  zone  on  an  artificial  ter- 
restrial globe. 

II  An'a-lep'sls  (an'A-15p'sis),  ^  n.     [Gr.    a.i'aA7)i//is    a 

An'a-lep'sy  (Sn'a-lgp'sy),  )  taking  up,  or  again, 
recovery,  from  aiva\an^iiv£i.v.  See  Anauemma.]  {Med.) 
(a)  Recovery  of  strength  after  sickness.  (6)  A  species 
of  epileptic  attack,  originating  from  gastric  disorder. 

An'a-lep'tlc  (-ISp'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  ai/aAjjTmKo;  restora- 
tive :  cf.  F.  aMff^eptt^Me.  See  Analepsis.]  (il/e<?.)  Restor- 
ative ;  giving  strength  after  disease.  —  n.    A  restorative. 

II  AJl'al-ge'si-a  (Sn'ai-je'sl-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avaX- 
yria-Ca  ;  av  priv.  +  aAyr)<7is  sense  of  pain.]  {Med.)  Ab- 
sence of  sensibiKty  to  pain.  Quain. 

An'al-lag-mat'lc  (Sn'Sl-lSg-mStlk),  3.  [Gr.  av  priv. 
+  oAAayiaa  a  change,  fr.  aAAa<r<Teii'  to  change.]  {Math.) 
Not  changed  in  form  by  inversion. 

Analla^matic  curves,  a  class  of  curves  of  the  fourth  de- 
gree which  have  certain  peculiar  relations  to  circles  ;  — 
sometimes  called  bicircular  quartics.  —  Anallagmatic  sur- 
faces, a  certain  class  of  surfaces  of  the  fourth  degree. 

An'al-lan-to'Ic  (an'Sl-ISn-to'ik),  a.  {Anat.)  Without, 
or  not  developing,  an  allantois. 

II  An'al-lan-toid'e-a  (Sn'a-lSn-toid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr. 
av  priv.  +  B.  allontoidea.']  (Zool.)  The  division  of 
Vertebrata  in  which  no  allantois  is  developed.  It  in- 
cludes amphibians,  fishes,  and  lower  forms. 

A-nal'O-gal  (i-nSl'o-gal),  a.  Analogous.  [06«.]  Donne. 

An'a-log'ic  (5n'a-18j'ik),  a.  [See  Analogous.]  Of 
or  belonging  to  analog)'.  Geo.  Eliot. 

An'a-iog'ic-al  (-ISj'I-kal),  a.  1.  Founded  on,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  analogy  ;  expressing  or  implying  analog>\ 

When  a  country  which  has  sent  out  colonies  is  termed  the 
mother  country,  the  expression  is  analogical.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Having  analogy  ;  analogous.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

An'a-log'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  an  analogical  sense  ;  in  ac- 
cordance with  analogy ;  by  way  of  similitude. 

A  prince  is  analogically  styled  a  pilot,  being  to  the  state  as  a 
pilot  is  to  the  vessel.  Berkdeij. 

An'a-lOg'iC-al-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  analogical. 

A-nal'O-gism  (a^nSl'o-jIz'm^,  n.  [Gr.  ai/aAo-yio-|a6s 
course  of  reasoning,  fr.  dvaXoyi^etrBai  to  think  over,  to 
calculate.]  1.  {Logic)  An  argument  from  the  cause  to 
the  effect ;  an  a  priori  argument.  Johnson. 

2.  Investigation  of  things  by  the  analogy  they  bear  to 
each  other.  Crabb. 

A-nal'O-glst  (-jist),  n.  One  who  reasons  from  anal- 
ogy ;  one  who  seeks  analogies. 

A-nal'0-gize  (-jiz),  v.  i.  [Gr.  avaKoyi^eaBai.']  To  ex- 
plain, or  represent,  by  analogy.  Cheyne. 

A-nal'0-gize,  v.  i.    To  employ,  or  reason  by,  analogy. 

II  A-nal'0-gon  (-gSn),  n.     [Gr.  dvoKoyov.']    Analogue. 

A-nal'0-gOUS  (a-n51'o-gus),  a.  [L.  analogus,  Gr. 
on'oAoyo!  according  to  a  due  ratio,  proportionate ;  ava.  -\- 
\6yoq  ratio,  proportion.  See  Logic]  Having  analogy  ; 
corresponding  to  something  else  ;  bearing  some  resem- 
blance or  proportion ;  —  often  followed  by  to. 

Analogous  tendencies  in  arts  and  manners.    De  Quincey. 

Decay  of  pubhc  spirit,  which  may  be  considered  analogous  to 
natural  death.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Analogous  pole  {Pyroelect.),  that  pole  of  a  crystal  which 
becomes  positively  electrified  when  heated. 

Syn.— Correspondent;  similar;  like. 
— A-nal'o-gous-ly,  adv.  — A-nal'o-gous-ness,  re. 

An'a-lOgue  (5n'a-log ;  115),  ra     [F.,  fr.  Gr.  avi^oyoi'.] 

1.  That  which  is  analogous  M,  or  corresponds  with, 
some  other  thing. 

The  vexatious  tyranny  of  the  individual  despot  meets  its  aj»- 
alogue  in  the  insolent  tyranny  of  the  many.  /.  Taylor. 

2.  {PhUol.)  A  word  in  one  language  corresponding 
with  one  in  another ;  an  analogous  term ;  as,  the  Latin 
"  pater  "  is  the  analogue  of  the  English  "  father." 

3.  {Nat.  Hist.)  (a)  An  organ  which  is  equivalent  in  its 
fvmctions  to  a  different  organ  in  another  species  or 
group,  or  even  in  the  same  group ;  as,  the  gUl  of  a  fish  is 
the  analogue  of  a  lung  in  a  quadruped,  although  the  two 
are  not  of  like  structural  relations.  (6)  A  species  in 
one  genus  or  group  having  its  characters  parallel,  one  by 
one,  with  those  of  another  group,  (c)  A  species  or  genus 
in  one  country  closely  related  to  a  species  of  the  same 
genus,  or  a  genus  of  the  same  group,  in  another :  such 
species  are  often  called  representative  species,  and  such 
genera,  representative  genera.  Dana. 

A-nal'o-gy  (a-uSl'o-jy),  re.  ;  pi.  Analogies  (-jiz).  [L. 
analogia,  Gr.  dvoAoyia,  fr.  dfaAoyos:  cf.  P.  analogie. 
See  Analogous.]  1.  A  resemblance  of  relations;  an 
agreement  or  likeness  between  things  in  some  circum- 
stances or  effects,  when  the  things  are  otherwise  entirely 
different.  Thus,  learning  enUghtems  the  mind,  because 
it  is  to  the  mind  what  light  is  to  the  eye,  enabling  it  to 
discover  things  before  hidden. 

Followed  by  between,  to,  or  voith  ;  as,  there  is  an  anal- 
ogy between  these  objects,  or  one  thir^  has  an  analogy  to 
or  with  another. 


,  -^  Analogy  is  very  commonly  used  to  denote  simi- 
larity or  essential  resemblance  ;  but  its  specific  meaning 
IS  a  similarity  of  relations,  and  in  this  consists  the  differ- 
ence between  the  argument  from  example  and  that  from 
analogy.  In  the  former,  we  argue  from  the  mere  simi- 
larity of  two  things ;  in  the  latter,  from  the  similarity  of 
their  relations.  Karslake. 

2.  {Biol.)  A  relation  or  correspondence  in  function, 
between  organs  or  parts  which  are  decidedly  different. 

3.  {Geom.)  Proportion;  equality  of  ratios. 


4.  {Gram.)  Conformity  of  words  to  the  genius,  struc- 
ture, or  general  rules  of  a  language  ;  similarity  of  origin, 
inflection,  or  principle  of  pronunciation,  and  the  like,  as 
opposed  to  anomaly.  Johnson. 

An'a-lyse  (au'a-Ez),  v.,  An'a-ly'ser  (-li'zer),  n.,  etc. 

Same  as  Analyze,  Analyzer,  etc. 

A-nal'y-sis  (a-nSl'i-sIs),  n. ;  pi.  Analyses  (-sez). 
[Gr.  dvoKvdi'i,  fr.  dvaku&iv  to  unloose,  to  dissolve,  to  re- 
solve into  its  elements ;  dva.  up  -\-  Kijeiv  to  loose.  See 
Loose.]  1.  A  resolution  of  anytliiug,  whether  an  object 
of  the  senses  or  of  the  intellect,  mto  its  constituent  or 
original  elements ;  an  examination  of  the  component 
parts  of  a  subject,  each  separately,  as  the  words  which 
compose  a  sentence,  the  tones  of  a  tune,  or  the  simple 
propositions  which  enter  into  an  argument.  It  is  op- 
posed to  synthesis. 

2.  {Chem.)  The  separation  of  a  compound  substance, 
by  chemical  processes,  into  its  constituents,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  either  (a)  what  elements  it  contains,  or  (6) 
how  much  of  each  element  is  present.  The  former  is 
called  qualitative,  and  the  latter  quantitative  analysis. 

3.  {Logic)  The  tracing  of  things  to  their  source,  and 
the  resolving  of  knowledge  into  its  original  principles. 

4.  {Math.)  The  resolving  of  problems  by  reducing 
the  conditions  that  are  in  them  to  equations. 

5.  {a)  A  syllabus,  or  table  of  the  principal  heads  of  a 
discoui'se,  disposed  in  their  natural  order.  (6)  A  brief, 
methodical  illustration  of  the  principles  of  a  science. 
In  this  sense  it  is  nearly  synonymous  with  synopsis. 

6.  {Nat.  Hist.)  The  process  of  ascertaining  the  name 
of  a  species,  or  its  place  in  a  system  of  classification,  by 
means  of  an  analytical  table  or  key. 

Ultimate,  Fxozimate,  Qualitative,  Quantitative,  and  Volu- 
metric analysis.  (Chem.)  See  under  Ultimate,  Pkoximate, 
Qualitative,  etc. 

An'a-lyst  (Sn'a-llst),  n.  [F.  analyste.  See  Analy- 
sis.] One  who  analyzes ;  formerly,  one  skilled  in  alge- 
braical geometry ;  now  commonly,  one  skilled  in  chem- 
ical analysis. 

An'a-lyt'lc  (Sn'a-litlk),  )  a.    [Gr.  ava.kvrLK6i  :  cf .  F. 

An'a-lyt'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )  analytique.  See  Analy- 
sis.] Of  or  pertaining  to  analysis ;  resolving  into  ele- 
ments or  constituent  parts ;  as,  an  analytical  experiment ; 
analytic  reasoning  ;  —  opposed  to  synthetic. 

Analytical  or  coordinate  geometry.  See  under  Geometet. 
—  Analytic  language,  a  noninfiectional  language  or  one 
not  characterized  by  grammatical  endings.  —  Analytical 
table  (Nat.  Hist.),  a  table  in  which  the  characteristics  of 
the  species  or  other  groups  are  arranged  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  determination  of  their  names. 

An'a-lyt'ic-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  analytical  manner. 

An'a-lyt'ics  (-iks),  n.     The  science  of  analysis. 

An'a-ly'za-ble  (-li'za-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  analyzed. 

An'a-ly-za'tion  (-li-za'shun),  re.  The  act  of  analy- 
zing, or  separating  into  constituent  parts ;  analysis. 

An'a-lyze  (an'a-liz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Analyzed 
(-lizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Analyzing.]  [Cf.  P.  analyser. 
See  AjfALYSis.]  To  subject  to  analysis ;  to  resolve  (any- 
thing complex)  into  its  elements ;  to  separate  into  the 
constituent  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  an  examination  of 
each  separately ;  to  examine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  as- 
certain the  elements  or  nature  of  the  thing  examined ; 
as,  to  analyse  a  fossil  substance ;  to  analyze  a  sentence 
or  a  word ;  to  analyse  an  action  to  ascertain  its  morality. 

No  one,  I  presume,  can  analyze  the  sensations  of  pleasure  or 
pain.  Darwin. 

An'a-ly'zer  (-li'zer),  «.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
analyzes. 

2.  {Opt.)  The  part  of  a  polariscope  which  receives  the 
light  after  polarization,  and  exhibits  its  properties. 

An'a-mese'  (Sn'a-mez'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Anam, 
in  southeastern  Asia.  —  n.    A  native  of  Anam. 

II  An'am-ne'sis  (Sn'3m-ne'sis),  re.  [Gr.  dvaumjo-is,  fr. 
ai/a|u.i|avi)crKcti'  to  remind,  recall  to  memory ;  i.v6.  -f-  /u,i- 
fiv^a-Kciv  to  put  in  mind.]  {Ehet.)  A  recalling  to  mind ; 
recollection. 

An'am-nes'tlc  (-nes'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  ava/otvTja-TiKds.]  Aid- 
ing the  memory ;  as,  anamnestic  remedies. 

An-am'ni-Ot'iC  (an-am'ni-bt'tk),  a.  {Anat.)  Without, 
or  not  developing,  an  amnion. 

An'a-mor'pUsin  (an'a^mSr'fiz'm),  n.  [Gr.  avd  again 
+  iu.op(i^  form.]     1.  A'distorted  image. 

2.  {£iol.)  A  gradual  progression  from  one  type  to  an- 
other, generally  ascending.  Huxley. 

An'a-mor'pho-sis    (an'a-m6r'f6-sis    or   -m6r-fo'sis), 
n.     [Gr.  avajaopc/jwo't?,  fr.  dvafjiop- 
ij>ovv  to  form  anew ;  avd  again  -|- 
IJiop(f)ovv  to  form,   iJ.op4>ri  form.] 

1.  {Persp.)  A  distorted  or  mon- 
strous projection  or  representa- 
tion of  an  image  on  a  plane  or 
curved  surface,  which,  when 
viewed  from  a  certain  point,  or  as 
reflected  from  a  curved  mirror  or 
through  a  polyhedron,  appears 
regular  and  in  proportion ;  a  def- 
ormation of  an  image. 

2.  {Biol.)  Same  as  Anamor- 
phism, 2. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  morbid  or  mon- 
strous development,  or  change  of 
form,  or  degeneration. 

An'a-mor'pho-sy  (-sy),  re.  Same 
as  Anamorphosis. 

A-nan'  (a^nan'),  interj.  [See 
Anon.]  An  expression  equivalent 
to  What  did  you  say  ?  Sir  ?  Eh  ? 
iObs.1  ■  Shak. 

II  A-na'nas  (i-na'nSs),  n.  [Sp. 
ananas,  from  the  native  Ameri- 
can name.]  {Bot.)  The  pineapple 
{Ananassa  sativa), 

An-an'drous  (Sn-Su'drfis),  a. 


Anamorphosis. 


[Gr.  dv  priv.  -f-  dvrip  a  man.]  {Bot.)  Destitute  of  stamens, 
as  certain  female  flowers. 

An-an'gU-lar  (an-3n'gu-l3r),  a.  [Gr.  av  priv.  +  E. 
angular.'i     Containing  jio  angle.     [iJ.] 

An-an'ther-OUS  (an-an'ther-iis),  a.  [Gr.  av  priv.  -f- 
E.  anther.']     {Bot.)  Destitute  of  anthers.  Gray. 

An-an'tnous  (-thUs),  a.  [Gr.  dv  priv.  +  dveos  a  flow- 
er.]    {Bot.)  Destitute  of  flowers  ;  flowerless. 

An'a-paest  (Sn'a-pest),  An'a-paes'tic  (-pSs'tTk).  Same 

as  Anapest,  Anapestic. 

An'a-pest  (Sn'a-pest),  re.  [L.  anapaestus,  Gr.  avdnai- 
oTos  an  anapest,  i.  e.,  a  dactyl  reversed,  or,  as  it  were, 
struck  back  ;  fr,  dvairaUiv ;  dvd  back  -f-  iraUiv  to  strike.] 

1.  {Pros.)  A  metrical  foot  consisting  of  three  syllables, 
the  first  two  short,  or  unaccented,  the  last  long,  or  ac- 
cented (^  ^  -);  the  reverse  of  the  dactyl.  In  Latin  dS-'i-tas, 
and  in  English  in-ter-vene',  are  examples  of  anapests. 

2.  A  verse  composed  of  such  feet. 

An'a-pes'tic  (Sn'a-pgs'tik),  a.  [L.  anapaesticus,  Gr. 
dravraKmicds.]  Pertaining  to  an  anapest ;  consisting  of 
an  anapest  or  of  anapests ;  as,  an  anapestic  meter,  foot, 
verse.  —  n.    Anapestic  measure  or  verse. 

An'a-pes'tic-al  (-tt-kal),  a.     Anapestic. 

II  A-naph'0-ra  (4-uaf'6-ra),  re.  [L.,  fr  Gr.  avaijjopa,  fr. 
dva<^ipei.v  to  carry  up  or  back  ;  dcd  -j-  tjiepeiv  to  carry.] 
{Ehet.)  A  repetition  of  a  word  or  of  words  at  the  begm- 
ning  of  two  or  more  successive  clauses. 
,  II  Att-aph'ro-dis'i-a  (Sn-Sf'rfi-drz'i-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
dv  priv.  -f-  d^po&L(Tia  sexual  pleasure,  'A</>po6in)  the  god- 
dess of  love,]    {Med.)  Absence  of  sexual  appetite. 

An-aph'ro-dls'i-ac  (-Sk),  a.  &  re.  [Gr.'  dv  priv.  +  d(|)po- 
iienaKos  pertaining  to  venery.]  {Med.)  Same  as  Ant- 
APHEODisiAC.  Dunglison. 

An-aph'ro-dit'iC  (-dlttk),  a.  [Gr.  di'a(|>p66tT09  with- 
out love.]    {Biol.)  Produced  without  concourse  of  sexes. 

An'a-plas'tlc  (Sn'a-plas'tlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
anaplasty. 

An'a-plas'ty  (-plas'ti^),  n.  [Gr.  di'd  again  -j-  irkdaaeir 
to  form  :  cf.  F.  ajiaplastie.}  {Surg.)  The  art  or  opera- 
tion of  restoring  lost  parts  or  the  normal  shape  by  the  use 
of  healthy  tissue. 

An'a-ple-rot'ic  (-ple-rot'Ik),  a.  [L.  anapleroticus,  fr. 
Gr.  di'aTrAijpoOi'  to  fill  up  ;  dvd  -\-  nK-qpovv  to  fill.]  {Med.) 
Filling  up ;  promoting  granulation  of  wounds  or  ulcers. 
—  re.     A  remedy  which  promotes  such  granulation. 

A-nap'no-graph  (a-nSp'no-gr4f ),  n.  [Gr.  avaTTVoij  res- 
piration -j-  -graph.'}    A  form  of  spirometer. 

An'ap-no'ic  (an'ap-no'ik),  a.  [Gr.  a-vairvorj  respira- 
tion.]    {Med.)  Relating  to  respiration. 

An-ap'O-deiC'tiC  (Sn-ap'o-dlk'tik),  a.  [Gr.  ivamSei- 
KTos  ;  av  priv.  -f-  dnoSeLKTds.  See  Apodeictic]  Not  apo- 
deictic  ;  vmdemonstrable.     [JJ.] 

ll_An'a-poph'y-SiS  (Sn'a-pofi-sTs),  re.  [Gr.  avd  back 
+  dnoclyjcris  offshoot.]  {Anat.)  An  accessory  process  in 
many  lumbar  vertebrae. 

An'ap-tOt'ic  (an'Sp-tStlk),  a.  [Gr.  dvd  back  -J-  tttw- 
TiKo;  belonging  to  case.]  Having  lost,  or  tending  to  lose, 
inflections  by  phonetic  decay  ;  as,  anaptotic  languages. 

II  An-ap'ty-chus  (3n-Sp'ti-kvis),  re.  /  pi.  Amaftichi 
(-ki).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  dvdTj-Tvxos  unfolding ;  a.vd  back  -f- 
TTTua-<T€iv  to  fold.]  {Paleon.)  One  of  a  pair  of  shelly 
plates  found  in  some  cephalopods,  as  the  ammonites. 

An'arcil  (Sn'ark),  re.  [Gr.  di/apxos  without  head  or 
chief  ;  dv  priv.  -|-  d.px^  beginning,  the  first  place,  magis- 
tracy, government.]  The  author  of  anarchy ;  one  who 
excites  revolt.  Milton. 

Imperial  anarchs  doubling  human  woes.         Byron. 

A-cai'Chal  (S.-nar'kol),  a.  Lawless ;  anarchical.   [.R.] 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  those  bodies  of  men  anarchai 
which  are  in  a  state  of  effervescence.  Laudor, 

A-nar'chic  (a.-nar'kTk),  )  a.      [Cf.  F.  anarchique.'] 

A-nar'CbiC-al  (-ki-kal),  )  Pertaining  to  anarchy; 
without  rule  or  government ;  in  political  confusion ; 
tending  to  produce  anarchy ;  as,  anarchic  despotism ; 
anarchical  opinions. 

An'arch-ism  (Sn'ark-iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  anarehisme.'] 
The  doctrine  or  practice  of  anarchists. 

An^arch-lst  (Sn'ark-tst),  re.  [Cf.  F.  anarchiste.']  An 
anarch ;  one  who  advocates  anarchy  or  aims  at  the  over- 
throw of  civil  government. 

An'arch-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.    To  reduce  to  anarchy. 

An'arch-y  (an'ark-y),  re..  [Gr.  avapxia  :  cf.  F.  anar- 
chic. See  Anarch.]  1.  Absence  of  government;  the 
state  of  society  where  there  is  no  law  or  supreme  power ; 
a  state  of  lawlessness  ;  political  confusion. 

Spread  anarchy  and  terror  all  around.         Cowper. 

2.  Hence,  confusion  or  disorder,  in  general. 

There  being  then  ...  an  anarchy,  as  I  may  term  it,  in  au- 
thors and  their  reckoning  of  years.  Fuller. 

II  An'ar-throp'o-da  (Sn'ar-thrSp'6-dJi),  re.  pi,  [NL., 
from  Gr.  dvapOpo^  without  joints  -f-  -poda.  See  Anar- 
throus.] {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  divisions  of  Articulata  in 
which  there  are  no  jointed  legs,  as  the  annelids;  —  op- 
posed to  Arthropoda. 

An'ar-throp'o-dOUS  (-dus),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Having  no 
jointed  legs ;  pertaining  to  the  Anarthropoda. 

An-ar'throus  (an-ar'thrQs),  a.  [Gr.  dvapSpos  without 
joints,  without  the  article ;  av  priv.  -|-  dpfipoi'  joint,  the 
article.]  1.  {Gr.  Gram.)  Used  without  the  article ;  as, 
an  anarthrous  substantive. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Without  joints,  or  having  the  joints  indis- 
tinct, as  some  insects. 

IIA'nas  (a'nSs),  re.  [L.,  duck.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of 
water  fowls,  of  the  order  Auseres,  including  certain  spe- 
cies of  fresh-water  ducks. 

II  An'a-sar'oa  (Sn'a-sar'ka),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  di'd 
throughout  -f-  crdp|,  o-ap/cds,  flesh.]  {3Sed.)  Dropsy  of 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue ;  an  effusion  of  serum 
into  the  cellular  substance,  occasioning  a  soft,  pale,  iue. 
lastic  swelling  of  the  skin. 

An'a-sar'cous  (-kiis),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  affected  by, 
anasarca,  or  dropsy  ;  dropsical.  'Wiseman. 

An'a-stal'ttG  (-stSl'tlk),  a.  &  n.    [Gr.  dvaoniATiKiSs 
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fitted  for  checking,  fr.  i.va.  +  are'AAeci'  to  send.]  [Med.) 
Styptic.     [06s.]  ^  Coze. 

An'a-Btate  (an'4-stat),  n.  [Gr.  ava  up  +  iordvai  to 
make  to  stand.]  (Physiol.)  One  of  a  series  of  substances 
formed,  in  secreting  cells,  by  constructive  or  anabolic 
processes,  in  the  production  of  protoplasm ;  —  opposed 
to  kaiastate.  ^  Foster. 

An'a-Stat'lC  (Sn'S^stSttk),  a.  [Gr.  ava  up  +  iirrafai 
to  make  to  stand :  cf .  (rraTiicos  causing  to  stand.]  Per- 
taining to  a  process  or  a  style  of  printing  from  characters 
in  relief  on  zinc  plates. 

In  this  process  the  letterpress,  engraving,  or  design  of 
any  kind  is  transferred  to  a  zinc  plate ;  the  j)arts  not  cov- 
ered with  ink  are  eaten  out,  leaving  a  facsimile  in  relief 
to  be  printed  from. 

A-nas'tO-mose  (4-n5s't6-moz),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Anastomosed  (-inozd) ;  p.  pr,  &  vh.  n.  Anastomosing.] 
[Of.  P.  anastomoser,  fr.  anastomose.  See  Anastomosis.] 
(Anat.  &  Bot.)  To  inosculate;  to  intercommunicate  by 
anastomosis,  as  the  arteries  and  veins. 

The  ribbing  of  the  leaf,  and  the  anastomosing  network  of  its 

/.  Taylor. 


II  A-nas'tO-mo'sls  (a-nSs'to-mo'sts),  n. ;  pi.  Anasto- 
UOSES  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ai/atrTo^ojcris  opening,  fr.  ava- 
<rroij,ovv  to  furnish  vrith  a  mouth  or  opening,  to  open ;  avd 
-j-  ord/tia  mouth:  cf.  F.  anastomose.']  {Anat.  &  Bot.) 
The  inosculation  of  vessels,  or  intercommunication  be- 
tween two  or  more  vessels  or  nerves,  as  the  cross  com- 
munication between  arteries  or  veins. 

A-nas'tO-mot'ic  (-m5t'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertMning  to 
anastomosis. 

II  A-oas'trO-phe  (i-nSs'tri-fe),  re.  [Gr.  avaoTfO^-t],  fr. 
avatrrpe^av  to  turn  up  or  back ;  ava.  -\-  orpeijieii'  to  turn.] 
(Ehet.  &  Gram.)  An  mversion  of  the  natural  order  of 
words ;  as,  echoed  the  hills,  for,  (he  hills  echoed. 

A-nath'e-ma  (4-n$th'e-mi),  n.;  pi.  Anathemas  (-mAz). 
[L.  anathima,  fr.  Gr.  avaOefia  anything  devoted,  esp.  to 
evil,  a  curse ;  also  L.  anathema,  fr.  Gr.  avaSrina  a  votive 
offering;  all  fr.  avaTi.Bevai  to  set  up  as  a  votive  gift,  ded- 
icate ;  ava  up  -f  TiSeVai  to  set.  See  Thesis.]  1.  A  ban 
or  curse  pronounced  with  religious  solemnity  by  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  and  accompanied  by  excommunication. 
Hence :  Denunciation  of  anything  as  accursed. 

[They]  denounce  anathemas  against  unbelievers.    Priestley. 

2.  An  imprecation ;  a  curse ;  a  malediction. 

Finally  ahe  fled  to  London  followed  by  the  anaUiemasoi  both 
[families].  Tliackeray. 

3.  Any  person  or  thing  anathematized,  or  cursed  by 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

Tlie  Jewish  nation  were  an  anathema  destined  to  destruction. 
St.  Paul  .  .  .  says  he  could  wish,  to  save  them  from  it,  to  be- 
come an  anathema,  and  be  destroyed  himself.  Locke. 

Anathema  Maranatha  (mSr'a-nSth'a)  (see  1  Cor.  xvi.  22J, 
an  expression  commonly  considered  as  a  highly  intensi- 
fied form  of  anathema.  Maran  atha  is  now  considered  as 
a  separate  sentence,  meaning,  "  Our  Lord  cometh." 

A-nath'e-mat'ic(S;-n5th'e-mSt'Ik),  la.  Pertaining  to, 

A-natli'e-mat'lc-al  (-mSt'i-kal),  )  or  having  the 
nature  of,  an  anathema.  — A-nath'e-inat'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

A-nath'e-ma-tlsni  (a-nSth'S-ma-tiz'm),  re.  [Gr.  ava- 
9e|uiaTia|n6s  a  cursing :  cf.  F.  anathemalisme.'\  Anathe- 
matization.    \phs.'\ 

We  land  a  lawof  Justinian  forbidding  ana(Aemo(isms  to  be  pro- 
nounced against  the  Jewish  Hellenists.  Jer.  Taylor. 

A-nath'e-ma-tl-za'tlon  (A-nath'e-mSr-tl-za'shiiu),  re. 
[LL.  anathematisatio.]  The  act  of  anathematizing,  or 
denouncing  as  accursed ;  imprecation.  Barrow. 

A-natli'e-ma-tize  (4-nSth'e-ma-tiz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p. 
Anathematized (-tizd) ; p.pr.  &vb.n.  Anathematizing.] 
[L.  anathematizare,  Gr.  avaSeixari^eiv  to  devote,  make 
accursed  ;  cf .  F.  anathematiser.'\  To  pronounce  an  anath- 
ema against ;  to  curse.  Hence :  To  condemn  publicly  as 
something  accursed.  Milton. 

A-nath'e-ma-tl'zer  (-tl'zer),  re.  One  who  pronounces 
an  anathema.  Hammond. 

II  A-nat'i-fa  (a-nStl-fd),  re. ;  pi.  Anatif.e  (-fe).  [NL., 
contr.  fr.  anatifera.  See  Anatieekous.]  (Zo'ol.)  An 
animal  of  the  barnacle  tribe,  of  the  genus  Lepas,  hav- 
ing a  fleshy  stem  or  peduncle ;  a  goose  barnacle.    See 

ClRRIPEDIA. 

^W^  The  term  Anatifx,  in  the  plural,  is  often  used  for 
the  whole  group  of  pedunculated  cirripeds. 

A-nat'i-fer  (-fer),  re.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Anatifa. 

An'a-tif'er-OUS  (Sn'a-tTf'er-us),  a.  [L.  anas,  anatis, 
a  duck -f- -/e'"OM-S-]  {Zool.)  Producing  ducks; — applied 
to  Anatifse,  under  the  absurd  notion  of  their  turning 
into  ducks  or  geese.     See  Barnacle. 

An'a-tine  (an'a-tin),  a.  [L.  anatinus,  fr.  anas,  anatis, 
a  duck.]  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ducks;  duck- 
like. 

A-nat'O-cism  (a-nSt'o-sTz'm^,  re.  [L.  anatocismus,  Gr. 
dvaTOKtcr^Los ;  ava  again -|- TOKt^etv  to  lend  on  interest.] 
(Law)  Compound  interest.     [iJ.]  Bouvie.r. 

An'a-tom'ic  (Sn'a-tom'Tk),  1  a.     [L.  anatomicus,  Gr. 

An'a-tom'iC-al  (-T-kal),  (  ai/aTOfuKos :  cf.  F.  a7ia- 
tomique.  See  Anatomy.]  Of  or  relating  to  anatomy  or 
dissection;  as,  the  anatomic  art;  anatomical  observa- 
tions. _  Hume. 

An'a-tom'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  an  anatomical  manner; 
by  means  of  dissection. 

A-uat'o-mism  (a-nat'6-inTz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  anato- 
misme.l  1.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  anat- 
omy, as  in  art. 

The  stretched  and  vivid  anatomism  of  their  ri.  e.,  the  French] 
great  figure  painters.  The  London  Spectator. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  the  anatomical  structure  explains 
all  the  phenomena  of  the  organism  or  of  animal  life. 

A-nat'O-mist  (-mist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  anatomiste.']  One 
who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  anatomy,  or  dissection. 

A-nat'O-mi-za'Uon  (a-nSt'S-ml-za'shiin),  re.  The  act 
of  anatomizing. 

A-nat'o-mlze  (4-nSt'o-miz),  v.  t.  [imp,  &p.p.  Anat- 
omized (-mizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Anatomizing.]     [Cf.  F. 


anatomiser.']  1.  To  dissect ;  to  cut  in  pieces,  as  an  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  body,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  or 
examining  the  structure  and  use  of  the  several  parts. 

2.  To  discriminate  minutely  or  carefully ;  to  analyze. 

If  we  anatomize  all  other  reasonings  of  this  nature,  we  shall 
find  that  they  are  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

JJume. 

A-nat'0-ml'zer  (a-nSt'o-mi'zer),  re.    A  dissector. 

A-nat'o-my  (a-nSt'o-mJ?),  re. ;  pi.  Anatomies  (-miz). 
[F.  a7iatomie,  L.  anatomia,  Gr.  avaroiJ-ri  dissection,  fr. 
ava-riixvcKv  to  cut  up  ;  avd  -|-  rdiivciv  to  cut.]  1.  The  art 
of  dissecting,  or  artilicially  separating  the  different  parts 
of  any  organized  body,  to  discover  their  situation,  struc- 
ture, and  economy ;  dissection. 

2.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  structure  of  organic 
bodies ;  anatomical  structure  or  organization. 

Let  the  muscles  be  well  inserted  and  bound  together,  accord- 
ing to  the  knowledge  of  them  which  is  given  us  by  anatomy. 

Dryden. 

^^^  "  Animal  anatomy  "  is  sometimes  called  zootomy : 
"vegetable  anatomy," 7^/(2/^o(oi/(i/;  "human  anatomy," 
anllivopotomy. 

Comparative  anatomy  compares  the  structure  of  differ- 
ent kinds  and  classes  of  animals. 

3.  A  treatise  or  book  on  anatomy. 

4.  Tlie  act  of  dividing  anytliing,  corporeal  or  intellec- 
tual, for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  parts ;  analysis ;  as, 
the  anatomy  of  a  discourse. 

5.  A  skeleton;  anything  anatomized  or  dissected,  or 
which  has  the  appearance  of  being  so. 

The  anatomy  of  a  little  child,  representing  all  parts  thereofj 

is  accounted  a  greater  rarity  than  the  skeleton  of  a  man  in  full 

stature.  Ftdler. 

They  brought  one  Knch,  a  htmgry,  lean-faced  villain, 

A  mere  anatomy.  Shah. 

An'a-trep'tlc  (Sn'i-trSp'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  orarpeTrTiKos 
overturning,  f r.  avaTpejreiv  to  turn  up  or  over ;  ava  -j- 
Tpeneiv  to  turn.]  Overthrowing ;  defeating ; — applied  to 
Plato's  refutative  dialogues.  Enfield. 

II  An'a-tron  (5n'a-tr5n),  re.  [F.  anatron,  natron,  Sp. 
anatron,  natron,  fr.  Ar.  al^natrun.  See  Nateon,  NrrEB.] 
[Ofts.]    1.  Native  carbonate  of  soda ;  natron. 

2.  Glass  gall  or  sandiver. 

3.  Saltpeter.  '  Coxe.    Johnson. 
A-nat'ro-pal  (a-nSt'ro-pal),  )  a.  [Gr.  ava.  up  -f-  rpendv 
A-nat'ro-pous  (-piis),             )      to  turn.]   (^Bot.)  Hav- 
ing the  ovule  inverted  at  an  early  period  in  its  develop- 
ment, so  that  the  chalaza  is  at  the  apparent  apex  ;  —  op- 
posed to  orthotropous.  Gray. 

A-nat'to  (-t6),  re.    Same  as  Annotto. 

Aii1)ur-y  (Sn'ber-^),  AmTjur-y  (Sm'ber-y),  re.  [AS. 
ampre,  ompre,  a  crooked  swelling  vein  :  cf.  Prov.  E.  am- 
per  a  tumor  with  inflammation.  Cf.  the  first  syllable  in 
agnail,  and  berry  a  fruit.]  1.  (Far.)  A  soft  tumor  or 
bloody  wart  on  horses  or  oxen. 

2.  A  disease  of  the  roots  of  turnips,  etc. ;  —  caUed  also 
fingers  and  toes. 

-ance.  [F.  -ance,  fr.  L.  -aniia  and  also  fr.  -entia.]  A 
suffix  signifying  action ;  also,  quality  or  state ;  as,  assist- 
ance, resistarece,  appearance,  elegance.    See  -aucy. 

11^°"  All  recently  adopted  words  of  this  class  take 
either  -ance  or  -ence,  according  to  the  Latin  spelling. 

An'ces-tor  (an'sSs-ter),  n.  [OE.  ancestre,  auncestre, 
also  ancessour;  the  first  forms  fr.  OF.  ancestre,  F.  on- 
cetre,  fr.  the  L.  nom.  antecessor  one  who  goes  before ;  the 
last  form  fr.  OF.  ancessor,  fr.  L.  ace.  antecessorem,  fr. 
antecedere  to  go  before ;  ante  before  -f-  cedere  to  go. 
See  Cede,  and  cf.  Antecessor.]  1.  One  from  whom  a 
person  is  descended,  whether  on  the  father's  or  moth- 
er's side,  at  any  distance  of  time ;  a  progenitor ;  a  fore- 
father. 

2.  (Biol.)  An  earlier  type ;  a  progenitor ;  as,  this  fossil 
animal  is  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  horse. 

3.  (Law)  One  from  whom  an  estate  has  descended ; 
—  the  correlative  of  heir. 

An'ces-tO'rl-al  (an's5s-to'rT-al),  a.   Ancestral.   Grote. 

An'ces-tO'rl-al-ly,  adv.    With  regard  to  ancestors. 

An-ces'tral  (an-sSs'tral ;  277),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
derived  from,  or  possessed  by,  an  ancestor  or  ancestors ; 
as,  an  ances/raZ  estate.    "  Ancestral  trees."      Hemans. 

An'ces-tress  (an'sSs-tres),  re.    A  female  ancestor. 

An'ces-try  (Sn'ses-try),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  ancesserie.  See 
Ancestor.]  1.  Condition  as  to  ancestors;  ancestral 
lineage ;  hence,  birth  or  honorable  descent. 

Title  and  ancestry  render  a  good  man  more  illustrious,  but  an 
ill  one  more  contemptible.  Addison. 

2.  A  series  of  ancestors  or  progenitors;  lineage,  or 
those  who  compose  the  line  of  natural  descent. 

An'chor  (Sn'ker),  re.     [OE.  anker,  AS.  ancor,  oncer, 
L.  ancora,  sometimes  spelt 
anchora,  fr.   Gr.   ayKvpa, 
akin  to  E.  angle:  cf.  F. 
ancre.     See   Angle,    re.] 

1.  An  iron  instrument 
which  is  attached  to  a  ship 
by  a  cable  (rope  or  chain), 
and  which,  being  cast  over- 
board, lays  hold  of  the 
earth  by  a  fluke  or  hook 
and  thus  retains  the  ship 
in  a  particular  station. 

0^^  The  common  anchor  consists  of  a  straight  bar 
called  a  shank,  having  at  one  end  a  transverse  bar  called 
a  slock,  above  which  is  a  ring  for  the  cable,  and  at  the 
other  end  the  crown,  from  which  branch  out  two  or  more 
arms  •vAVa.  flukes,  forming  with  the  shank  a  suitable  angle 
to  enter  the  groimd. 

Formerly  the  largest  and  strongest  anchor  was  the 
sheet  anchor  (hence.  Fig.,  best  hope  or  last  refuge), 
called  also  waist  anchor.  Now  the  boirer  and  the  sheet 
anchor  are  usually  alike.  Then  came  the  best  bower  and 
the  small  bower  (so  called  from  being  carried  on  the 
bows).  The  stream  anchor  is  one  fourth  the  weight  of 
the  bower  anchor.  Kedges  or  kedge  anchors  are  light  an- 
chors used  in  warping. 


Anchor,    a  a  Stock  ;  h  Shank  ; 
c  c  Flukes  ;  d  d  Arms. 


napta  Qirardii)- 
a  b  Two  of  the  der- 
mal plates  to  which 
the  Anchors  were 
attached.  From  the 
Atlantic  coast. 
Much  magnified. 


2.  Any  instrument  or  contrivance  serving  a  purpose 
like  that  of  a  ship's  anchor,  as  an  arrangement  of  timber 
to  hold  a  dam  fast ;  a  contrivance  to  hold  the  end  of  a 
bridge  cable,  or  other  similar  part ;  a  contrivance  used 
by  founders  to  hold  the  core  of  a  mold  in  place. 

3.  Fig.  :  That  which  gives  stability  or  security ;  that 
on  which  we  place  dependence  for  safety. 

Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor  of  the  soul.    I£eb.  vL  19. 

4.  (Her.)  An  emblem  of  hope. 

5.  (Arch.)  (a)  A  metal  tie  holding  adjoining  parts  of 
a  building  together,  (b)  Carved  work,  somewhat  resem- 
bling an  anchor  or  arrowhead  ;  —  a  part  of  the  orna- 
ments of  certain  moldings.  It  is  seen  in  the  echinus, 
or  egg-and-auchor  (called  also  egg-and-dart,  egg-and' 
tongue)  ornament. 

6.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  anchor- 
shaped  spicules  of  certain  sponges ; 
also,  one  of  the  calcareous  spiiuiles 
of  certaui  Holothurians,  as  in  species 
of  Synapta. 

Anchor  ice.    See  under  Ice.  —  An- 
chor ring.  (Math.)  Same  as  Annulus, 
2  (6).  —  Anchor  otock   (Naiil.),  the  c  Anchors  of  a  Holo- 
crossbar  at  the  top  of  the  shank  at     thurian     (Lentosy- 

right  angles  to  the  arms.  — The  an-      "' '-" 

chor  comes  home,  when  it  drags  over  , 
the  bottom  as  the  ship  drifts.  —  Foul 
anchor,  the  anchor  when  it  hooks,  or 
is  entangled  with,  another  anchor,  or 
with  a  cable  or  wreck,  or  w  hen  the 
slack  cable  is  entangled.  —  The  an- 
chor is  acockbUl,  when  it  is  sus- 
pended perpendicularly  from  the  cathead,  ready  to  be 
let  go.  —  The  anchor  is  apeak,  when  the  cable  is  drawn  in 
so  tight  as  to  bring  the  ship  directly  over  it.  —  The  anchor 
is  atrip,  or  awelgh,  when  it  is  lifted  out  of  the  ground.  — 
The  anchor  is  awash,  when  it  is  hove  up  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  —At  anchor,  anchored.  —To  back  an  anchor,  to 
increase  the  holding  power  by  laying  downi  a  small  an- 
chor ahead  of  that  by  wliich  the  sliip  rides,  with  the  cable 
fastened  to  the  crown  of  the  latter  to  prevent  its  coming 
home. — To  cast  anchor,  to  drop  or  let  go  an  anchor  to 
keep  a  ship  at  rest.  —  To  cat  the  anchor,  to  hoist  the  an- 
chor to  the  cathead  and  pass  the  ring-stopper.  —  To  &Bh 
the  anchor,  to  hoist  the  flukes  to  their  resting  place  (called 
the  bill-boards),  and  pass  the  shank  painter.  —  To  weigh 
anchor,  to  heave  or  raise  the  anchor  so  as  to  sail  away. 

An'chor  (Sn'ker),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Anchored 
(-kerd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ahchoking.]     [Cf.  F.  ancrer.'] 

1.  To  place  at  anchor ;  to  secure  by  an  anchor ;  as,  to 
anchor  a  ship. 

2.  To  fix  or  fasten ;  to  fix  In  a  stable  condition ;  as,  to 
anchor  the  cables  of  a  suspension  bridge. 

Till  that  my  nails  were  anchored  in  thine  eyes.      Shak. 

An'chor,  v.  i.  1.  To  cast  anchor ;  to  come  to  anchor ; 
as,  our  ship  (or  the  captain)  anchored  in  the  stream. 

2.  To  stop ;  to  fix  or  rest. 

My  invention  .  .  .  anchors  on  Isabel.  Shak. 

An'chor,  n.  [OE.  anker,  ancre,  AS.  ancra,  fr.  L.  arer 
achoreta.    See  Anchoret.]    An  anchoret.    [Ofts.]   Shak. 

An'ohor-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  o.   Fit  for  anchorage. 

An'chor-age  (Sn'ker-aj),  n.  1.  The  act  of  anchoring, 
or  the  condition  of  lying  at  anchor. 

2.  A  place  suitable  for  anchoring  or  where  ships  an- 
chor ;  a  hold  for  an  anchor. 

3.  The  set  of  anchors  belonging  to  a  ship. 

4.  Something  which  holds  like  an  anchor ;  a  hold  ;  a«, 
the  anchorages  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

6.  Something  on  which  one  may  depend  for  security; 
groimd  of  trust. 

6.  A  toU  for  anchoring;  anchorage  duties.     Johnson. 

An'cho-rage  (an'ko-raj),  re.    Abode  of  an  anchoret. 

An'chor-ate  (-ker-at),  a.    Anchor-shaped. 

An'chored  (Sn'kerd),  a.  1.  Held  by  an  anchor ;  at  an- 
chor; held  safely;  as,  an  anchored  bark;  also,  shaped 
like  an  anchor  ;  forked  ;  as,  an  anchored  tongue. 

2.  (Her.)  Having  the  extremities  turned  back,  like 
the  flukes  of  an  anchor ;  as,  an  anchored  cross.  [Some- 
times spelt  anered.'] 

An'cho-ress  (Sn'ko-rSs),  re.    A  female  anchoret. 

And  there,  a  saintly  anchoress,  she  dwelt.  Wordsworth. 
^An'oho-ret  (-rgt),  An'cho-rite  (-rit),  re.  [F.  anacho- 
rete,  L.  anachoreta,  fr.  Gr.  a.vaxi^pirrri'; ,  fr.  avaxwpeiv 
to  go  back,  retue ;  dva  -f  xwpeii'  to  give  place,  retire, 
X<ip09  place ;  perh.  akin  to  Skr.  ha  to  leave.  Cf.  Anchob 
a  heiinit.]  One  wljo  renounces  the  world  and  secludes 
liimself ,  usually  for  religious  reasons ;  a  hermit ;  a  re- 
cluse.    [Written  by  some  authors  anachoret.'] 

Our  Savior  himself  .  .  .  did  not  choose  an  anchorite's  or  a 
monastic  life,  but  a  social  and  affable  way  of  conversing  with 
mortals.  ^oyle. 

An'ChO-ret'io  (Sn/kS-ret'Ik), )  a.     [Cf.  Gr.  avaxaart- 

An'cho-ret'ic-al  (-rSt'I-kal), )  tik6s.]  Pertainmg  to 
an  anchoret  or  hermit ;  after  the  manner  of  an  anchoret. 

An'cho-ret'lsh  (an'ko-rSt'ish),  a.     Hermitlike. 

An'oho-ret-ism  (an'k6-ret-iz'm),  n.  The  practice  or 
mode  of  life  of  an  anchoret. 

An'Chor-hoW  (an'ker-hold'),  re.  1.  The  hold  or  grip 
of  an  anchor,  or  that  to  which  it  holds. 

2.  Hence  :  Firm  hold  ;  security. 

An'ohO-lite  (an'kS-rit),  re.     Same  as  Anchoret. 

An'chO-ri'tess  (an'kS-ri'tes),  re.     An  anchoress.    [iJ.] 

An'chor-less  (Sn'ker-les),  a.  Without  an  anchor  or 
stay.     Hence:  Drifting;  imsettled. 

An-cho'vy  (an-chp'vj),  re.  [Sp.  ancAoa,  anchovt,  or 
Pg.  anchova,  prob.  of 
Iberian  origin,  and  lit. 
a  dried  or  pickled  fish, 
fr.  BLsc.  antzua  dry: 
cf.  D.  anchovis,  F.  are- 
chois.]  (Zool.)  A-sraaXi.    ,  „,  ,^,     ,-  ,. 

fish,  about  three  inches  -^"Chovy  of  the  Jieaiterranean.  04) 
in  length,  of  the  Herring  family  (Engraulis  encratiche- 
lus),  caught  in  vast  numbers  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
pickled  for  exportation.  Thename  is  also  applied  to  sev 
eral  allied  species. 


alOi  senate,   c&re,   &m,    arm,    ask,   final,   ^11 ;     eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent ;     ice,   idea,   ill ;     old,   &bey,   drb,   &dd ; 
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An-Che'vy  pear'  (Sn-chyvj?  pSr').  (Bot.)  A  West  In- 
dian fruit  like  the  mango  iu  taste,  sometimes  pickled ; 
also,  the  tree  {Grias  cauliflora)  bearing  this  fruit. 

An'chu-Sin  (Sn'kfi-sTn),  n.  [L.  unchusa  the  plant  al- 
kanet,  Gr.  ayxpvra-']  (Chem.)  A  resinoid  coloring  matter 
obtained  from  alkanet  root. 

An'chy-lose  (5n'kT-los),  u.  A  & «.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  A.ti- 
CHYLOSED  (-lost) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Anchylosing.]  [Cf.  F. 
anlijloser.'\  To  att'ect  or  be  affected  witli  anchylosis  ;  to 
unite  or  consolidate  so  as  to  make  a  stiff  joint ;  to  grow 
together  into  one.     [Spelt  also  ankylose.l  Owen. 

II  An'chy-lo'sis,  An'ky-lo'sls  (Sn'kl-lo'sTs),  m.  [^NL., 

fr.  Gr.  ay/ciJAaxjis,  fr.  ayKv\ovv  to  crook,  stiffen,  fr.  ayKV- 
Aos  crooked:  cf.  F.  ankylose.']  1.  (Med.)  Stifl'ness  or 
fixation  of  a  joint ;  formation  of  a  stiff  joint.    Dunglison. 

2.  (Aiia(.)  The  union  of  two  or  more  separate  bones  to 
form  a  single  bone  ;  the  close  union  of  bones  or  other 
structures  in  various  animals. 

An'chy-lot'lc  (Sn'kT-lSt'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
anchylosis. 

An'cient  (an'slient),  a.  [OE.  aimcien,  F.  imcien,  LL. 
antlaniis,  fr.  L.  anle  before.  See  Ante-,  pre/.}  1.  Old  ; 
that  happened  or  existed  in  former  times,  usually  at  a 
great  distance  of  time ;  belonging  to  times  long  past ; 
specifically  applied  to  the  times  before  the  fall  of  the 
Koman  empire  ;  —  opposed  to  modei-n ;  as,  ancient  au- 
thors, literature,  history;  ancient  days. 

Witness  those  ancient  empires  of  the  earth.       Mihon. 

Gildas  Albanius  .  .  .  much  ancietiter  than  his  namesake  sur- 
named  the  Wise.  Fuller. 

2.  Old  ;  that  has  been  of  long  duration ;  of  long  stand- 
ing ;  of  great  age  ;  as,  an  ancient  forest ;  an  ancient  cas- 
tle.    "  Our  a?icien<  bickerings.  ■'  Shak. 

Remove  not  the  ancieitl  landmarks,  which  thy  fathers  have 

let.  Pior.  xxli.  28. 

An  ancient  man,  strangely  habited,  asked  for  quarters.  Scott. 

3.  Known  for  a  long  time,  or  from  early  times;  —  op- 
posed to  recent  or  new;  as,  the  ancient  continent. 

A  friend,  perhaps,  or  an  ancient  acquaintance.    Barrow. 

4.  Dignified,  like  an  aged  man ;  magisterial ;  venera- 
ble.    [Archaic'] 

He  wrought  but  some  few  hours  of  the  day,  and  then  would 
he  seem  very  grave  and  ancient.  Holland. 

5.  Experienced  ;  versed.     [06s.] 

Though  [he]  was  the  youngest  brother,  yet  he  was  the  most 
ancient  in  tlie  business  of  the  realm.  Bemers. 

6.  Former;  sometime.     [Obs.'i 

They  mourned  their  ancient  leader  lost.  Pope. 

Ancient  demesne  (Eng.  Law)^  a  tenure  by  which  all  man- 
ors belonging  to  the  crown,  m  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  were  held.  Tlie  numbers,  names,  etc.,  of 
these  were  all  entered  in  a  book  called  Domesday  Book. — 
Ancient  lights  (Law).,  windows  and  other  openings  which 
have  been  enjoyed  -nithout  molestation  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  In  England,  and  in  some  of  the  United 
States,  tney  acquire  a  prescriptive  right. 

Syn.  —  Old  ;  primitive  ;  pristine  ;  antique  ;  antiqua- 
ted ;  old-fashioned  ;  obsolete. — Ancient,  ANTiQnATED, 
Obsolete,  Antique,  Antic,  Old.  ^  Ancient  is  opposed  to 
modern,  and  lias  reference  to  antiq^uity;  as,  an  ancient 
family,  ancient  landmarks,  ancient  mstitutions,  systems 
of  thought,  etc.  Antiquated  describes  that  %vhich  has 
gone  out  of  use  or  fashion  ;  as,  antiquated  furniture,  an- 
<iV;«afe(/ laws,  rules,  etc.  06so/e(e  is  commonly  used,  in- 
stead of  antiquated,  in  reference  to  language,  customs, 
etc. ;  as,  an  obsolete  word  or  phrase,  an  obsolete  expres. 
sion.  Antique  is  applied.  In  present  usage,  either  to  that 
which  has  comedown  from  the  ancients;  as,  an  antique 
cameo,  bust,  etc.  ;  or  to  that  which  is  made  to  imitate 
some  ancient  work  of  art ;  as,  an  antique  temple.  In  the 
days  of  Shakespeare,  antique  was  often  used  for  ancient; 
as,  "  an  antique  song,"  "  an  antique  Roman ;  "  and  hence, 
from  the  singularity  often  attached  to  what  is  ancient, 
it  was  used  in  the  sense  of  grotesque  ;  as,  "  an  oak 
whose  antique  root  peeps  out ;  "  and  hence  came  our 
OTesent  word  antic,  denoting  grotesque  or  ridiculous. 
We  usually  apply  both  ancient  and  old  to  things  subject 
to  gradual  decay.  We  say,  an  old  man,  an  ancientrecori ; 
but  never,  tlie  old  sun,  old  stars,  an  old  river  or  mountain. 
In  general,  however,  ancient  is  opposed  to  modern,  and 
old  to  neic,  fresh,  or  recent.  When  we  speak  of  a  thing 
that  existed  formerly,  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  we  com- 
monly use  ancient ;  as,  ancient  republics,  ancient  heroes  ; 
and  not  old  republics,  old  heroes.  But  when  the  tiling 
which  began  or  existed  in  former  times  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, we  use  either  ancient  oi  old  ;  as,  ancient  statues  or 
paintings,  or  old  statues  or  paintmgs ;  ancient  authors, 
•or  old  authors,  meaning  books. 

An'cient,  n.  1.  pi.  Those  who  lived  in  former  ages,  as 
opposed  to  the  moderns. 

2.  An  aged  man;  a  patriarch.  Hence:  A  governor; 
a  ruler ;  a  person  of  influence. 

The  Lord  will  enter  into  judgment  with  the  ancients  of  his 
people,  and  the  princes  thereof.  Jsa.  iii.  14. 

3.  A  senior ;  an  elder ;  a  predecessor.     [O65.] 
Junius  and  Andronicus  ...  in  Christianity  .  .  .  were  his  an- 

■cients.  Hooker. 

4.  pi.  (Eng.  Laio)  One  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  or  of  Chancery. 

Council  of  Ancients  (French  JEUst.).^  one  of  the  two  assem- 
blies composinj,  the  legislative  bodies  in  1795.         Brande. 

An'cient,  n.  [Corrupted  from  ensign.']  X.  An  en- 
eign  or  flag.     [06s.] 

More  dishonorable  ragged  than  an  old-faced  ancient.    Shak. 

2   The  bearer  of  a  flag ;  an  ensign.     [06s.] 

This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it.  Shak. 

An'cient-ly,  adv.    1.  In  ancient  times. 

2-  In  an  ancient  manner,     [i?.] 

An'cient-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  ancient ;  an- 
tiquity ;  existence  from  old  times. 

An'cient-ry  (-ri^),  n.     1.  Antiquity  ;  what  is  ancient. 
They  contain  not  one  word  of  ancientry.  West. 

2.  Old  age  ;  also,  old  people.     [i2.] 

Wronging  the  ancientry.  Shak. 

3.  Aneient  lineage  ;  ancestry ;  dignity  of  birth. 

A  gentleman  of  more  ancientry  than  estate.      Fuller. 


An'oient-y  (an'shent-j^),  n.  [F.  ancienneiS,  fr.  ancien. 
See  Ancient.]     1.  Age ;  antiquity.     [06s.]  Martin. 

2.  Seniority.     [06s.] 

II  An-Cl'Ie  (an-si'le),  n.  [L.]  (Bom.  Antiq.)  The  sa- 
cred shield  of  the  Romans,  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
in  the  reign  of  Numa.     It  was  the  palladium  of  Rome. 

An'oll-la-ry  (au'sll-la-rj?),  a.  [L.  ancillaris,  fr.  an- 
cilla  a  female  servant.]  Subservient  or  subordinate,  like 
a  handmaid ;  auxiliary. 

The  Convocation  of  York  seems  to  have  been  always  con- 
sidered as  inferior,  and  even  ancillarif,  to  the  greater  province. 

HuUam. 

An-cllle'  (Sn-sTl'),  n.  [OF.  ancelle,  L.  anciJla.']  A 
maidservant ;  a  liandiuaid.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

An-cip'1-tal  (Sn-sip'I-tal),  I  a.     [L.  anceps,  ancipitis, 

An-clp'1-tOUS  (-sTp'i-tiis),  )  two-headed,  double  ;  an- 
for  aHi6- on  both  sides -f-cap«niead.]  (Bot.)  Two-edged 
instead  of  romid  ;  —  said  of  certain  flattened  stems,  as 
those  of  blue  grass,  and  rarely  also  of  leaves. 

An-cls'tTOid  (Sn-sTs'troid),  a.  [Gr.  ayKitrrpoeiS^s ; 
ayKitTTpov  a  hook  -|-  ctSos  shape.]     Hook-shaped. 

An'cle  (Sn'k'l),  ?^.     See  Ankle. 

An'come"(2n'kiJni),  71.  [AS.  ancuman,  oncuman,  to 
come.]  A  small  ulcerous  swelling,  coming  suddenly ; 
also,  a  whitlow.     [06s.]  Boucher. 

II  An'con  (Sn'kSu),  n. ;  L.  pi.  Ancones  (Sn-ko'nez). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  ayKiav  the  bent  arm,  elbow;  any  hook  or 
bend.]     (Anat. )  The  olecranon,  or  the  elbow. 

Ancon  sheep  (Zo'ol.),  a  breed  of  sheep  with  short  crooked 
legs  and  long  back.  It  originated  m  Massachusetts  in 
1791 ;  —  called  also  the  otter  breed. 

An'con  (Sn'kSn),  1  n.    [See  Ancon,  above.]     (Arch.) 

An'cone  (-kon),  )  (a)  The  corner  or  quoin  of  a  wall, 
cross-beam,  or  rafter.  [06s.]  Gwill.  (6)  A  bracket 
supporting  a  cornice  ;  a  console. 

An'CO-nal  (Sn'ko-nal),        la.     (.4ma?.)  Oforpertain- 

An-OO'ne-al  (5n-ko'ne-al),  (  ing  to  the  ancon  or  el- 
bow.    "The  olecranon  or  a7!Coneai  process."       Flower. 

II  An-CO'ne-US  (5n-ko'ne-us),  n.  [NX.,  fr.  L.  ancon 
elbow.]     (Anat.)  A  muscle  of  the  elbow  and  forearm. 

An'co-noid  (an'kS-noid),  a.     Elbowlike  ;  anconal. 

An'CO-ny  (Sn'kS-ny),  n.  [Origin  unknown.]  (Iron 
Work)  A  piece  of  malleable  iron,  wrought  into  the  shape 
of  a  bar  in  the  middle,  but  unwrought  at  the  ends. 

-an-cy.  [L.  -antia.l  A  suffix  expressing  more  strongly 
than  -ance  the  idea  of  quality  or  state ;  as,  constancy, 
buoyancy,  infancy. 

Ajld  (and),  conj.  [AS.  atid ;  akin  to  OS.  endi,  Icel. 
enda,  OHG.  anii,  enti,  inti,  unti,  6.  und,  D.  en,  OD. 
e7ide.  Cf.  An  if,  Ante-.]  1.  A  particle  which  expresses 
the  relation  of  cormection  or  addition.  It  is  used  to  con- 
join a  word  with  a  word,  a  clause  with  a  clause,  or  a  sen- 
tence with  a  sentence. 

(a)  It  is  sometimes  used  emphatically ;  as,  "  there  are 
women  and  women,"  that  is,  two  very  different  sorts  of 
women. 

(6)  By  a  rhetorical  figure,  notions,  one  of  which  is  mod- 
ificatory of  the  other,  are  cormected  hy and;  as,  "the 
tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel,"  that  is,  the  tedi- 
ous process,  etc. ;  "  thy  fair  and  outward  character,"  that 
is,  thy  outwardly  fair  character.      Schmidt^s  Shak.  Lex. 

2.  In  order  to  ;  —  used  instead  of  the  infinitival  to,  es- 
pecially after  try,  come,  go. 

At  least  to  try  and  teach  the  erring  soul.        Milton. 

3.  It  is  sometimes,  in  old  songs,  a  mere  expletive. 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy.  Shak. 

4.  If ;  though.     See  An,  conJ.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 
As  they  will  set  an  house  on  fire,  and  it  were  but  to  roast 

their  eggs.  Bacon. 

And  so  forth,  and  others ;  and  the  rest ;  and  similar 
things ;  and  other  things  or  ingredients.  The  abbrevia- 
tion, etc.  (et  cetera),  ord'c,  is  usually  read  and  so  forth. 

An'da-ba-tism  (Sn'da-ba-tTz'm),  n.  [L.  andabata  a 
kind  of  Roman  gladiator,  who  fought  hoodwinked.] 
Doubt;  uncertainty.'    [06s.]  Shelford. 

An'da-lu'site  (Sn'da-lu'sit),  n.  (Min.)  A  silicate  of 
aluminium,  occurring  usually  in  thick  rhombic  prisms, 
nearly  square,  of  a  grajdsh  or  pale  reddish  tint.  It  was 
first  discovered  in  Andalusia,  Spain. 

II  An-dan'te  (an-dan'tS  or  an-dan'te),  a.  [If.  andante, 
p.  pr.  of  anda7-e  to  go.]  (3Ius.)  Moving  moderately 
slow,  but  distinct  and  flowing ; '  quicker  than  larghetto, 
and  slower  than  allegretto  —  n.  A  movement  or  piece 
in  andante  time. 

II  An'dan-ti'no  (an'dan-te'no),  a.  [It.,  dim.  of  a7i- 
da7ife.']  (Mus.)  Rather  quicker  than  andante  ;  between 
that  and  allegretto. 

^W^  Some,  taking  andante  in  its  original  sense  of 
"going,"  and  anduntino  as  its  diminutive,  or  "less  go- 
ing," define  the  latter  as  slower  than  andante. 

An'da-rac  (Sn'da-rak),  71.  [A  corruption  of  sandarac."] 
Red  orpiment.  Coxe. 

An-de'an  (an-de'on),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Andes. 

An'des-ine  (an'dez-in),  n.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  triclinic 
feldspar  found  in  the  Andes. 

An'des-ite  (au'dez-it),  «.  (Min.)  An  eruptive  rock 
allied  to  trachyte,  consisting  essentially  of  a  triclinic 
feldspar,  with  pyroxene,  hornblende,  or  hypersthene. 

An'dine  (an'dtn),  a.     Andean  ;  as,  Andine  flora. 

And'i'ron  (andT'iim),  n.  [OE. 
anderne,  aunde7-ne,  aundyre,  OF. 
andier,  F.  la^idier,  fr.  LL.  andena, 
andela,  anderia,  of  unknown  ori- 
gin. The  Eng.  was  prob.  confused 
with  bra7id-iron,  AS.  brand-iseii.'] 
A  utensil  for  supporting  wood  when 
burning  in  a,  fireplace,  one  being 
placed  on  each  side ;  a  iiredog  ;  as, 
a  pair  of  andi7-ons. 

An'dra-nat'0-my  (au'dra-nSt'o- 

mj^),  n.     [Gr.  avrifj,  ai'Spos,  man  -f- 

avaroiirl :  cf .  F.  andranat07nie.    See 

Anatomt,  Andeotomt.]  The  dissection  of  a  human  body, 

especially  of  a  male  ;  androtomy.  Coxe. 


II  An-drOB'oi-nm  (Sn-dre'shl-Sm),  n.  [NL. ,  from  Gr. 
i.vrip,  av&po^,  man -j^  ot/co5  house.]  (Bot.)  The  stamens 
of  a  flower  taken  collectively. 

An'dro-gyne  (5n'dr6-jin),  n.     1.  An  hermaphrodite. 

2.  (Bot.)  An  .androgynous  plant.  'Whewell. 

An-drog'y-nous  (Sn-dr6j'i-niis),  )  a.    [L.  androgynus, 

An-drog'y-nal  (Sn-dr5j'i-nal),  J  Gr.  avSpoyvvoi ; 
avrip,  avSpoi,  man  -{-  yvvr)  woman:  cf.  F.  atidrogy7ie.] 

1.  Uuitmg  both  sexes  in  one,  or  having  the  character- 
istics of  both ;  being  in  nature  both  male  and  female  ; 
hermaphroditic.  Owen. 

The  truth  is,  a  great  mind  must  be  androgynous.     Coleridge. 

2.  (Bot.)  Bearing  both  stamlniferous  and  pistilliferous 
flowers  in  the  same  cluster. 

An-drog'y-ny  (Sn-drSj'i-nj?),  Ik.  Union  of  both 

An-drog'y-nlsm  (Sn-dr5j'i-nlz'm), )  sexes  in  one 
individual ;  hermaphroditism. 

An'drold  (Sn'droid),  )  n.      [Gr.   avSpoeiSifii    of 

II  An-droi'des  (Sn-droi'dez),  )  man's  form  ;  avT^p ,  ar- 
Sp6^,  man  -)-  elSos  form.]  A  machine  or  automaton  in 
the  form  of  a  human  being. 

An'droid,  a.     Resembling  a  man. 

An-drom'e-da  (Sn-drom'e-da),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Av- 
Spop-eSa,  the  daughter  of  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia.  \Vlien 
bound  to  a  rock  and  exposed  to  a  sea  monster,  she  was 
delivered  by  Perseus.]  1.  (Astr07i..)  A  northern  constel- 
lation, supposed  to  represent  the  mythical  Andromeda. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  ericaceous  flowering  plants  of 
northern  climates,  of  which  the  original  species  was 
found  growing  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  water. 

II  An'dron  (itn'drSn)^  n.  [L.  and7-on,  Gr.  auSpdv,  fr. 
avrip,  avSpoi,  man.]  (Or.  &  Bom.  Arch.)  The  apart- 
ment appropriated  for  the  males.  This  was  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  house. 

An'dro-pet'al-OUS  (Sn'dro-pet'al-iis),  a.  [Gr.  avrip, 
a.vSpo'i,  man  -|-  rreraKov  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Produced  by  the 
conversion  of  the  stamens  into  petals,  as  double  flowers, 
li  je  the  garden  ranunculus.  Bra7ide. 

II  An^iroph'a-gi_  (Sn-drof'a-ji),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
a.vhpoi^a.yo%  ;  avyjp,  ai'Spos,  man  -f-  i^ayelv  to  eat.]  Canni- 
bals ;  man-eaters;  anthropophagi,     [i?.] 

An-droph'a-gOUS  (-giis),  a.     Anthropophagous. 

An'dro-phore  (an'drS-for),  n.  [Gr.  avrip,  avSpos,  man 
-\-  ^epeiv  to  bear.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  support  or  column  on 
which  stamens  are  raised.  Gray. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  The  part  wliich  in  some  Slphonophora  bears 
the  male  gonophores. 

An'dro-sphinx  (-sfTnks),  n. 
-]-  <T(^iy^  sphinx.]  (Egypt.  Art) 
A  man  sphinx ;  a  sphinx  having 
the  head  of  a  man  and  the  body 
of  a  lion. 

^  An'dro-spore(-spor),m.  [Gr. 

avrip,  avBpos,  a  man  -}-  aTroprj  a 
seed.]    (Bot.)  A  spore  of  some 
algse,    which    has 
male  functions. 

An-drot'o- 

mous  (Sn-drot'o- 
miSs),  a.  (Bot.) 
Having  the  fila- 
ments of  the  sta- 
mens divided  into 
two  parts. 


[Gr.  avrip,  av8p6^,  man 


Androspliinx. 


An-drot'0-my  (-my),  n.  [Gr.  avrip,  avSp6i,  man  -f- 
Tojijj  a  cutting.  Cf.  Anatomy.]  Dissection  of  the  human 
body,  as  distinguished  from  zo'6t07ny  ;  anthropotomy.  [iJ.] 

-an'drOUS  (-an'drtis).  [Gr.  aviip,  av&po^,  a  man.] 
(Bot.)  A  terminal  combining  form  :  Having  a  stamen 
or  stamens ;  starainate ;  as,  iiiona7idrous,  with  one  sta- 
men ;  poly and7-ous,  with  many  stamens. 

A-near'  (a-ner'),  prep.  &  adv.      [Pref.  a-  -\-  near.} 

Near.     [i2.]     "It  did  not  come  anear."  Coleridge. 

The  measure  of  misery  ancar  us.  I.  Taylor. 

A-near',  v.  t.  &  i.    To  near ;  to  approach.    [Archaic'] 

A-neatb'  (a-neth'),  prep.  &  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  neath 
for  beneath.']    Beneath.     [Scot.] 

An'ec-do'tage  (au'ek-do'taj),  b.  Anecdotes  collect- 
ively ;   a  collection  of  anecdotes. 

All  history,  therefore,  being  built  partly,  and  some  of  it  alto* 
gether,  upon  anecdotage,  must  be  a  tissue  of  lies.     De  Qnincey. 

An'ec-flo'tai  (-tal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  abounding 
with,  anecdotes ;  as,  anecdotal  conversation. 

An'ec-dOte  (3ii'ek-dot),  «.  [F.  anecdote,  iv.  Gr.  avhi- 
SoTos  not  published  ;  a.v  priv.  -i-  IkSctos  given  out,  c/c8i- 
66vai  to  give  out,  to  publish ;  ex.  out  -j-  Sihovai  to  give. 
See  Dose,  n.]     1.  pi.  Unpublished  narratives.       Burke. 

2.  A  particular  or  detached  incident  or  fact  of  an  in- 
teresting nature  ;  a  biographical  incident  or  fragment ;  a 
single  passage  of  private'  life. 

An'ec-dot'ic  (an'ek-dot'ik), )  a.     Pertaining  to,  con- 

An'ec-dot'ic-al  (-T-kol),  )  sisting  of,  or  addicted 
to,  anecdotes.     "^nc(?(/o(/eaZ  traditions."    Bolingbroke. 

An'ec-do'tist  (an'ek-do'tist),  n.  One  who  relates  or 
collects  anecdotes. 

Ala'e-lace  (an'e-las),  n.    Same  as  Anlace. 

A-nele'  (a-nel'),  v.  i.  [OE.  anelien  ;  an  on  -{-  AS.  ele 
oil,  L.  oleum.     See  Oil,  Anoil.]    1.  To  anoint.  SJi  ipley. 

2.  To  give  extreme  unction  to.     [06s.]  iJ.  o/Brunn'e. 

An'e-lec'tric  (Sn'e-lgk'trik),  a.  [Gr.  di'  priv.  +  E. 
electric]  (Physics)  Not  becoming  electrified  by  fric- 
tion; —  opposed  to  idioeleci7~ic.  —  71.  A  substance  in- 
capable of  being  electrified  by  friction.  Fa7-aday. 

An'e-lec'trode  (-lek'trod),  71.  [Gr.  ava  up  4-  E.  eleo- 
trade.]    (Elec.)  The  positive  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

II  An'e-leo-trot'O-nus  (au'e-lSk-trSt'S-nus),  «.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  dra  up  -f-  E.  electrotonns.]  (Physiol.)  The  con- 
dition of  decreased  irritability  of  a  nerve  in  the  region 
of  the  positive  electrode  or  anode  on  the  passage  of  a 
current  of  electricity  through  it.  Foster. 

A-nem'O-gram  (a-nSm'o-grfim),  n.  [Gr.  dvejuot  wind 
-j-  -g7-a7n,]     A  record  made  by  an  anemograph. 

A-nem'O-g^aph (-graf ), «.  [Gr.  di/e/aos  wind -f  -graph.'] 


use.  unite,  njde,   f^U,  tip,   flm ;     pity;     food,   fot>t;     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sing;,   ifflk;     tben,   tuin ;     boN;    xh: 


:  z  in  aziire. 
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ANGLE 


Wood  Anemone 
(A.  nemorosa).    iX) 


An  instrument  for  measuring  and  recording  the  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind.  Knight. 

A-nem'O-graph'ic  (a-n5m'6-graf'Tk),  a.  Produced  by 
an  anemograph ;  cf  or  pertaining  to  auemography. 

An'e-mog'ra-phy  (Sn'e-mog'ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  avefios 
wind  +  -g''<^phy-^     1.  A  description  of  the  winds. 

2.  The  art  of  recording  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
wind,  as  by  means  of  an  anemograpli. 

An'e-mol'o-gy  (-mol'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  ai/ejioi  wind  + 
'logy.']    The  science  of  the  wind. 

An'e-mom'e-ter  (-mom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  aveixo'S  wind  + 
-meter.']  An  instrument  for  measm-ing  the  force  or  ve- 
locity of  the  wind  ;  a  wind  gauge. 

An'e-mo-met'ric  (-m6-met'rlk),  1  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

An'e-mo-met'rlc-al  (-rT-kol),      )     to  anemometry. 

An'e-mo-met'ro-graph  (-met'ro-graf),  n.  \_Anemom- 
eter  -\-  -graph.]    An  anemograph.  Knight. 

An'e-mom'e-try  (-mom'e-try),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  ascertaining  tlie  force  or  velocity  of  the  wind. 

A-nem'o-ne  (a-n5m'o-ne),  n.    [L.  anemone,  Gr.  dve- 

(nuKrj,  fr.  ai/e|U,os  wind.]  1.  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Ranun- 
culus or  Crowfoot  family ;  wind- 
flower.  Some  of  the  species  are 
cultivated  in  gardens. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  The  sea  anemone. 
See  Actinia,  and  Sea  anemone. 

111^°°  This  word  Is  sometimes 

fironounced  aii'e-nio^iie,  especiaJ- 
y  by  classical  scholars. 
An'e-mon'lc  (Sn'e-mSn'Ik),  a. 
{Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  ob- 
tained from,  the  anemone,  or 
from  anemonin. 

A-nem'O-nin  (a-nSm'o-ntn),  n. 
{Chem.)    An    acrid,    poisonous, 
crystallizable  substance,  obtained 
from  some  species  of  anemone. 
A-nem'0-ny  (a-ngm'o-ny),  n.    See  Anemone.  Sandys. 
An'e-mOph'i-lOUS    (5n'e-m5f'I-lus),   a.      [Gr.  ave/xoi 
wind  +  0#ios  lover.]    {Bol.)  Fertilized  by  the  agency  of 
the  wind  ;  —  said  of  plants  in  which  the  pollen  is  carried 
to  the  stigma  by  the  wind ;  wind-fertihzed.         Lubbock. 
A-nem'0-SCOpe  (4-nem'o-skop),  n.     [Gr.  arejios  wind 
-|-  -scope :  cf.  P.  anemoscope.]     An  instrument  wliich 
shows  the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  a  wind  vane  ;  a  weath- 
ercock ;  —  usually  applied  to  a  contrivance  consisting  of 
a  vane  above,  connected  in  the  building  with  a  dial  or 
index  with  pointers  to  show  the  changes  of  the  wind. 
An-en'Ce-phal'iC  (Sn-Sn'se-fSl'Ik),      )  a.  [Gr.  av,  priv. 
An'en-Ceph'a-lOUS  (5n'en-sSf' a-lus),  )      +  eyKe'cJ)aAo5 
the  brain  :  cf.  Encephalon.]     (Zo'dl.)  Without  a  brain; 
brainless.  Todd  &  B. 

A-nenst' (4-nSnst'),  Iprep.  [OE.  anent,  anentis, 
A-nent'  (a-n5nt'),  )  anence,  anens,  anents,  AS. 
enefen,  onemn ;  an,  on,  on  +  efen  even,  equal;  hence 
meaning,  on  an  equaUty  with,  even  with,  beside.  See 
Even,  a.]  \_Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.]  1.  Over  against ;  as, 
he  lives  anent  the  church. 

2.  About ;  concerning ;  in  respect  to ;  as,  he  said  noth- 
ing anent  this  particular. 

An-en'ter-OUS  (Sn-Sn'ter-iis),  a.  [Gr.  av  priv.  -f  ev- 
Tepov  intestine,  ivTo^  \vithin,  iv  in.]  (Zo'dl.)  Destitute  of 
a  stomach  or  an  Intestine.  Owen. 

An'e-rold  (Sn'e-roid),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  +  i^jpos  wet, 
moist -)- -oM .•  cf.  F.  anero'ide.]  Containing  no  liquid; 
— said  of  a  kind  of  barometer. 

Aneroid  barometer,  a  barometer  the  action  of  which  de- 
pends on  the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
the  elastic  top  of  a  metalUc  box  (shaped  like  a  watch) 
from  wliich  the  air  has  been  exhausted.  An  index  shows 
the  variation  of  pressure. 
An'e-rold,  n.  An  aneroid  barometer. 
Anes  (anz),  adv.    Once.     IScot.]  Sir  IF.  Scotl. 

II  An'es-the'sl-a  (Sn'Ss-the'sT-a  or  -zhT-a),  «.,  An'es- 
tbet'lc  (-thet'ik),  a.    Same  as  Anesthesia,  Anesthetic 
An'et  (an'gt),  n.   [F.  aneth,  fr.  L.  anethum,  Gr.  avridov. 
Bee  Anise.]    The  herb  dUl,  or  dillseed. 

An'e-thol  (Sn'e-thol),  n.  [L.  anethxaa  (see  Anise)  + 
-ol.]  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained  from  the  volatile 
oils  of  anise,  fennel,  etc.,  in  the  form  of  soft  shining 
Bcales ;  —  called  also  anise  camphor.  Watts. 

A-net'lC  (a-nSt'Tk),  a.  [L.  aneiieus,  Gr.  avtrixos  re- 
laxing; ara  back  4- f'l'ai  to  send.]     (Med.)  Soothing. 

An'eu-rlsni  (Sn'iS-rTz'm),  n.  XGt.  avevpv<7ixa,  avev- 
putr^os,  a  widening,  an  opening ;  ava  up  +  evpu;  wide.] 
(Med. )  A  soft,  pulsating,  hollow  tumor,  containing  blood, 
arising  from  the  preternatural  dilatation  or  rupture  of 
the  coats  of  an  artery.     [Written  also  aneurysm.] 

An'eu-ris'mal  (Sn'iJ-riz'mal),  a.  (Med.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  anem'ism ;  as,  an  aneurismal  tumor ;  aneu- 
rismal  diathesis.     [Written  also  aneurysmal.] 

A-new'  (a-nu'),  adv.     [Pref.  a-  -)-  new.]    Over  again ; 

another  time ;  in  a  new  form ;  afresh ;  as,  to  arm  anew ; 

to  create  anew.  Dryden. 

An-frao'tu-ose'  (Sn-frSk'tiJ-os' ;  135),  a.     [See  An- 

practuous.]     Anfractuous ;  as,  anfrdctuose  anthers. 

An-frac'tu-os'i-ty  (-os'T-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Anfeactuositibs 
(-tlz).     [Cf.  P.  anfractuosite.]     1.  A  state  of  being  an- 
fractuous, or  full  of  windings  and  turnings ;  sinuosity. 
The  anfractuosities  of  his  intellect  and  temper.    Macaulay. 
2.  (Anat.)  A  sinuous  depression  or  sulcus  like  those 
Bq)arating  the  convolutions  of  the  brain. 

An-frac'tTt-OUS  (an-frSk'tfl-us),  a.  [L.  anfraetuosus, 
tr.  anfractus  a  turning,  a  winding,  fr.  the  unused  an- 
frrngere  to  wind,  bend  ;  an-,  for  amb-  -\-fracius,  p.  p.  of 
'j'rangere  to  break  :  cf.  F.  anfractueux.]  Winding  ;  full 
of  windings  and  turnings ;  sinuous  ;  tortuous ;  as,  the 
anfractuotis  spires  of  a  horn.  —  An-frac'tu-ous-ness,  n. 
An-frac'ture  (an-frSk'tfir),  n.  A  mazy  winding. 
An-ga'ri-a'tlon  (Sn-ga'rT-a'shun),  n.  [LL.  angaria- 
tio,  fr.  L.  angaria  service  to  a  lord,  villenage,  fr.  anga- 
rius,  Gr.  ayyapos  (a  Persian  word),  a  courier  for  carry- 


ing royal  dispatches.]    Exaction  of  forced  service  ;  com- 
pulsion.    \_Obs.]  Speed. 
An'gei-ol'o-gy  (an'jT-61'o-jy),  n.,  An'gel-ot'0-my,  etc. 

Same  as  Angiology,  Angiotomy,  etc. 

An'gel  (an'jel),  7i.     [AS.  sengel,  engel,  influenced  by 

OF.  angele,  angle,  F.  ange.     Both  the  AS.  and  the  OF. 

words  are  from  L.  angelus,  Gr.  ayyeXo;  messenger,  a 

messenger  of  God,  an  angel.]    1.  A  messenger,     [i?.] 

The  dear  good  angel  of  the  Spring, 

The  nightingale.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  spiritual,  celestial  being,  superior  to  man  in 
power  and  intelligence.  In  the  Scriptures  the  angels 
appear  as  God's  messengers. 

O.  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faith,  -white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  golden  winga.        Jfiltan. 

3.  One  of  a  class  of  "  fallen  angels  ;  "  an  evil  spirit ; 
as,  the  devil  and  liis  angels. 

4.  A  minister  or  pastor  of  a  church,  as  in  the  Seven 
Asiatic  churches.     lArchaic] 

Unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  write.      Jiev.  ii.  1. 

5.  Attendant  spirit ;  genius  ;  demon.  Skak. 

6.  An  appellation  given  to  a  person  supposed  to  be  of 
angelic  goodness  or  loveliness  ;  a  darling. 

When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow, 

A  ministering  angei  1  hou.  Sir  IK.  Scott. 

7.  (Numis.)  An  ancient  gold  coin  of  England,  bear- 
ing the  figure  of  the  archangel  Michael.  It  varied  in 
value  from  Gs.  Std.  to  10s.  Amer.  Cyc. 

^ff^  Aiiriel  is  sometimes  used  adjectively;  as,  anrjel 
grace;  ««£/e/ whiteness. 

Angel  bed,  a  bed  mthout  posts.  —  Aogsl  &ab,.  (Zo'dl.)  la) 
A  species  of  shark  (Squa- 
tina  aiKjelus)  from  six  to 
eight  feet  long,  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  North 
America.  It  takes  its  name 
from  its  pectoi-al  fins,  which 
are  very  large  and  exteni 
horizontally  like  wings  when 
spread,  (b)  One  of  several 
species  of  compressed, 
bright  colored  fishes  of  warm 
seas,  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Chietodoiitidce. — Angel 
gold,  standard  gold.  [Obs.] 
Fuller.  —  Angel  shark.  See 
Angel  fish.  —  Angel  shot 
(Mil.),  a  kind  of  chain  shot. 
iTqtma'yf  Zt  Ir^lfSl^  ^^e^  Fish  (S^tina  angelus). 
from   angelica  ;  afterwards  \^o) 

containing  rose,  myrtle,  and  orange-flower  waters,  with 
ambergris,  etc.    [  Obs.] 

An'gel-age  (-aj),  n.    Existence  or  state  of  angels. 

An'gel-et  (-St),  n.  [OF.  ongelet.]  A  small  gold  coin 
formerly  current  in  England  ;  a  half  angel.      Eng.  Cyc. 

An'gel  fish.     See  under  Angel. 

An'gel-hood  (-hood),  n.  The  state  of  being  an  angel ; 
angelic  nature.  Mrs.  Browning. 

An-gel'ic  (Sn-jgl'ik),  \  a.     [L.  angelicus,  Gr.  iyyeAi- 

An-gel'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )  wis  :  cf.  F.  angelique.]  Be- 
longing to,  or  proceeding  from,  angels  ;  resembling, 
characteristic  of,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  an  angel ; 
heavenly  ;  divine.  "  Angelic  harps."  Thomson.  "An- 
gelical actions."    Soaker. 

The  union  of  womanly  tenderness  and  angelic  patience. 

Macaulay. 

Angelic  Eymn,  a  very  ancient  hymn  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  —  so  called  from  its  beguming  with  the  song  of 
the  heavenly  host  recorded  in  Luke  ii.  14.  Eadie. 

An-gel'ic,  a.  [From  Angelica.]  (Chem.)  Of  or  de- 
rived from  angelica ;  as,  angelic  acid  ;  angelic  ether. 

Angelic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  angelica  and  some 
other  plants. 

An-gel'i-ca  (-i-k4),  n.     [Nl,.    See  Angelic]    (Bot.) 

1.  An  aromatic  umbelliferous  plant  (Archangelica  offi- 
cinalis OT  Angelica  archangelica)  the  leaf  stalks  of  which 
are  sometimes  candied  and  used  m  confectionery,  and 
the  roots  and  seeds  as  an  aromatic  tonic. 

2.  The  candied  leaf  stalks  of  angelica. 

Angelica  tree,  a  thorny  North  American  shrub  (Aralia 
spinosa),  called  also  Hercules^  club. 

An-gel'ic-al-ly  (-T-kal-lj^),  adv.    Like  an  angel. 

An-gel'ic-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  angelic  ; 
excellence  more  than  human. 

An-gel'i-fy  (5n-j511-fi),  v.  t.  To  make  like  an  angel ; 
to  angelize.    \_Obs.'\  Farindon  (1647). 

An'gel-lze  (an'jSl-iz),  v.  t.  To  raise  to  the  state  of 
an  angel ;  to  render  angelic. 

It  ought  not  to  be  our  object  to  angelize,  nor  to  brutalize,  but 
to  humanize  man.  W.  Taylor. 

An'gel-llke'  (-lik'),  a.  &  adv.    Resembling  an  angel. 

An'gel-Ol'a-try  (-51'a-trJ^),  n.  [Gr.  ay)/eAo9  angel  -j- 
Aarpeia  service,  worship.]     Worship  paid  to  angels. 

An'gel-Ol'O-gy  (-51'o-iy),  n.  [L.  angelus,  Gr.  iyyeAo; 
-f-  -logy.]  A  discourse  on  angels,  or  a  body  of  doctrines 
in  regard  to  angels. 

The  same  mythology  commanded  the  general  consent ;  the 
same  angelology,  demonology.  Milman. 

An'gel-oph'a-ny  (-Sf'i-n^),  n  [Gr.  ayyeXo^  angel  -\- 
^laCvecBai  to  appear.]  The  actual  appearance  of  an  angel 
to  man. 

An'ge-lot  (an'je-lSt),  n.  [P.  angelot,  LL.  angeloius, 
angelottus,  dim.  oi  angelus.  See  Angel.]  1.  A  French 
gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  bearing  the  image  of 
St.  Michael ;  also,  a  piece  coined  at  Paris  by  the  English 
under  Henry  VI.     [Ofts.] 

2.  An  instrument  of  music,  of  the  lute  kind,  now  dis- 
used. Johnson.    H.  Browning. 

3.  A  sort  of  small,  rich  cheese,  made  in  Normandy. 

II  An'ge-lU3  (-IvLs),  n.  [L.]  (B.  C.  Ch.)  (a)  A  form 
of  devotion  in  which  three  Ave  Marias  are  repeated.  It  is 
said  at  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  at  the  soimd  of  a 
bell,     (ft)  The  Angelus  bell.  Shipley. 

An'ger  (Sn'ger),  n.     [OE.  anger,  angre,  afllictidh. 


anger,  fr.  Icel.  angr  affliction,  sorrow ;  akin  to  Dan.  on- 
ger  regret,  Swed.  anger  regret,  AS.  ange  oppressed,  sad, 
L.  angor  a  strangling,  anguish,  angere  to  strangle,  Gr. 
dyX^'"  to  strangle,  Skr.  aiiihas  pain,  and  to  E.  anguish, 
anxious,  quinsy,  and  perh.  awe,  ugly.  The  word  seems 
to  have  orig.  meant  to  choke,  squeeze.  V3.]  1.  Trouble ; 
vexation;  also,  physical  pain  or  smart  of  a  sore,  etc.  [Obs.] 

X  made  the  experiment,  setting  the  mosa  where  .  .  .  the 
greatest  anger  and  soreness  still  continued.  Temple. 

2.  A  strong  passion  or  emotion  of  displeasure  or  an- 
tagonism, excited  by  a  real  or  supposed  injury  or  insult  to 
one's  self  or  others,  or  by  the  intent  to  do  such  injury. 
Anger  is  like 
A  full  hot  horse,  who  being  allowed  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him.  Sliak. 

Syn.  —Resentment ;  wrath;  rage;  fury;  passion; 
ire  ;  gall ;  choler  ;  indignation  ;  displeasure  ;  vexation  ; 
grudge  ;  spleen.  —  Anger,  Indignation,  Resentment, 
Wkath,  Ire,  Rage,  Fury.  Anfjev  is  a  feeluig  of  keen  dis- 
pleasure (usually  with  a  desire  to  punish)  for  what  we 
regard  as  wrong  toward  ourselves  or  others.  It  may  be 
excessive  or  misplaced,  but  is  not  necessarily  crimuial. 
ludirjnation  is  a  generous  outburst  of  anger  in  view  of 
things  wliich  are  indigna,  or  unworthy  to  be  done,  in- 
volving what  is  mean,  cruel,  flagitious,  etc.,  in  character 
or  conduct.  Reseiitwent  is  often  a  moody  feeling,  leading 
one  to  brood  over  his  supposed  personal  v/rongs  with  a 
deep  and  lasting  anger.  See  Resentment.  Wrath  and  ire 
(the  last  poetical)  express  tlie  feelings  of  one  who  is  bit- 
terly provoked.  Ea(/e  is  a  vehement  ebullition  of  anger ; 
and  fltrTi  is  an  excess  of  rage,  amounting  almost  to  mad- 
ness. Warmth  of  constitution  often  gives  rise  to  anger; 
a  high  sense  of  honor  creates  iiidigiialioii  at  crime;  a 
man  of  quick  sensibilities  is  apt  to  cherisli  resentment ; 
the  n-rath  and  ire  of  men  are  often  connected  with  a 
haughty  and  vindictive  spirit ;  rage  and  fury  are  distem- 
pers of  the  soul  to  be  regarded  only  with  abhorrence. 

An'ger  (Sn'ger),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Angered  (-gerd) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Angering.]  [Cf.  Icel.  angra.']  1.  To 
make  painful ;  to  cause  to  smart ;  to  inflame.     [06«.] 

He  .  .  .  angercth  malign  ulcers.  Bacon. 

2.  To  excite  to  anger  ;  to  enrage  ;  to  provoke. 
Taxes  and  impositions . . .  which  rather  angered  than  grieved 
the  people.  Clarendon. 

An'ger-ly,  adv.    Angrily.     [Obs.  or  Poetic] 

Why,  how  now,  Hecate  I  you  look  angerbj.       Shak. 

An'ge-vlne  (an'je-vTn),  a.  [F.  Angevin.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Anjou  in  France.  —  ra.     A  native  of  Anjou. 

II  An'gl-en'chy-ma  (an'jT-gn'kT-ma),  n.  [Gr.  dyyeioi' 
receptacle  -f-  cyx^Ma.  Formed  like  Parenchyma.]  (Bot.] 
Vascular  tissue  of  plants,  consisting  of  spiral  vessels, 
dotted,  barred,  and  pitted  ducts,  and  laticiferous  vessels. 

II  An-gl'na  (an-ji'na  or  5n'jT-na),  n.  [L.,  fr.  angere  to 
strangle,  to  choke.  See  Anger,  n.]  (Sled.)  Any  inflam- 
matory affection  of  the  throat  or  fauces,  as  the  quinsy, 
malignant  sore  throat,  croup,  etc.,  especially  such  as  tends 
to  produce  suffocation,  choking,  or  shortness  of  breath. 

Angina  pectoris  (pSk'to-rTs),  a  peculiarly  painful  dis- 
ease, so  named  from  a  sense  of  suffocating  contraction  or 
tightening  of  the  lower  part  of  the  chest ;  —  called  also 
breast  pang,  spasm  of  tlie  chest. 

An'gi-nous  (an'ji-niis),  )  a.  (Med.)  Pertaining  to  an- 

An'gi-nose'  (Sn'jT-nos'),  )      gina  or  angina  pectoris. 

An'gl-0-  (Sn'ji-6-).  [Gr.  dy^eioi' vessel  or  receptacle.] 
A  prefix,  or  combining  form,  in  numerous  compounds, 
usually  relating  to  seed  or  blood  vessels,  or  to  something 
contained  in,  or  covered  by,  a  vessel. 

An'gl-0-car'poos  (Sn'jl-o-kar'pus),  a.  [Angio-  -f- 
Gr.  Koprros  fruit.]  (Bot. )  (a)  Having  fruit  inclosed  with- 
in a  covering  that  does  not  form  a  part  of  itself ;  as,  the 
filbert  covered  by  its  husk,  or  the  acorn  seated  in  its 
cupule.  Brande  &  C.  (ft)  Having  the  seeds  or  spores 
covered,  as  in  certain  lichens.  Gray, 

An'gl-og'ra-phy  (-Bg'rA-fjr),  n.  [Angio-  +  -graphy  : 
cf.  P.  angiographie.]  (Anat.)  A  description  of  blood 
vessels  and  lymphatics. 

An'gl-ol'o-gy  (-51'6-jJf),  n.  [Angio-  -f  -logy.]  (Anat.) 
That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  blood  vessels  and 
lymphatics. 

II  An'gl-0'ma  (-o'm4),  n.  [Angio-  +  -oma.]  (Med.) 
A  tumor  composed  chiefly  of  dilated  blood  vessels. 

An'gi-0-mon'O-sper'mons  (an'jT-o-mSn'o-sper'miSs), 
a.  [Angio- -\-monospermous.]  (.Bo/.)  Producing  one  seed 
only  in  a  seed  pod. 

An'gl-0-scope  (Sn'ji-o-skop),  n.  [Angio-  -\-  -scope.] 
An  instrument  for  examining  the  capillary  vessels  of  an- 
imals and  plants.  Morin. 

An'gl-o-sperm  (-sperm),  n.  [Angio-  +  Gr.  o-jripna. 
<77rc'pfiaTos,  seed.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  has  its  seeds  in- 
closed in  a  pericarp. 

^W^  The  term  is  restricted  to  exogenous  plants,  and 
apphed  to  one  of  the  two  grand  divisions  of  these  species, 
the  other  division  mcluding  gymnosperms,  or  those  which 
have  naked  seeds.  The  oak,  apple,  beech,  etc.,  are  anoio- 
sperms,  while  the  pmes,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  the  allied 
varieties,  are  gymnosperms. 

An'gl-o-sper'ma-tous  (Sn'jT-S-sper'ma-tus),  a.  (Bot.) 
Same  as  Angiospermobs. 

An'gl-o-sper'mous  (-mfis),  a.     (Bot.)  Having  seeds 
inclosed  in  a  pod  or  other 
pericarp. 

An'^-os'po-rous  (-os'- 

po-riis),   a.      [Angio-  + 
spore.]       (Bot.)    Having 

spores  contained  in  cells 

or  thecse,  as  in  the  case  of   t>„j  „*„„,•  t>,    . 

some  fungi.  l^od  of  an  Angiospermous  Plant. 

An'gl-os'tO-mous  (-os't6-miis),  a.  [Angio-  -\-  Gr. 
(7T0Ma  mouth.]  (Zo'dl.)  With  a  narrow  mouth,  as  the 
shell  of  certain  gastropods. 

An'gl-Ot'o-my  (-ot'S-mJ),  n.  [Angio-  +  Gr.  To/oiij  a 
cutting.]  (Anat.)  Dissection  of  the  blood  vessels  and 
lymphatics  of  the  body.  Dunglison. 

An'gle  (Sn'g'l),  n.  [F.  angle,  L.  angulus  angle,  cor- 
ner;  akm  to  vncus  hook,  Gr.  dyKuAo?  bent,  crooked, 
angular,  gy/co;  a  bend  or  hoUow,  AS.  angel  hook,  fish- 
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hook,  G.  angel,  and  E.  oncAo?-.]     1.  The  Inclosed  space 

near  the  point  where  two  lines  meet ;  a  corner ;  a  nook. 

Into  the  utmost  angle  of  the  world.  Spenser. 

To  search  the  tenderest  angles  of  the  heart.       Milton. 

2.  (Geom.)  (a)  The  figure  made  by 
two  lines  which  meet,  (b)  The  differ- 
ence of  direction  of  two  lines.  If  the 
lines  meet,  the  pohit  of  meeting  is  the 
vertex  of  tlie  angle. 

3.  A  projecting  or  sliarp  comer;  an 
angular  fragment. 

Though  but  an  angle  reached  him  of  the  stone.    Drijden. 

4.  (Astrol.)  A  name  given  to  four  of  the  twelve  astro- 
logical "  houses. "     [Ois.]  Chaucer, 

6.  [AS.  aiigel.']  A  fishhook ;  tackle  for  catcliiug  fish, 

consisting  of  a  line,  hook,  and  bait,  witli  or  without  a  rod. 

Give  mo  mine  angle;  we  'II  to  the  river  there.       Shak. 

A  fisher  next  his  trembling  angle  bears.  Fope. 

Acute  angle,  one  less  than  a  right  angle,  or  less  than  90°. 

—  Adjacent  or  Contiguous  angles,  such  as  have  one  leg  com- 
mon to  both  angles.  —  Alternate  angles.    See  Alternate. 

—  Angle  bar.  {a)iC<irp.)  An  upright  bar  at  tlie  angle  where 
two  faces  of  a  polygonal  or  bay  window  meet.  Kiiiyht. 
(b)  (Mdc/i.)  Same  as  Anqle  ieon.  —  Angle  bead  (Arch.),  a 
bead  worked  on  or  fixed  to  the  angle  of  any  arcliitectur- 
al  work,  esp.  for  protectuig  an  angle  of  a  wall.  —  Angle 
brace,  Angle  tie  (Carp.),  a  brace  across  an  interior  angle 
of  a  wooden  frame,  forming  tlie  hypothenuse  and  secur- 
ing the  two  side  pieces  together.    Kiiiaht.  — 

—  Angle  iron  (ilach.),  a  rolled  bar  or  plate 
of  iron  having  one  or  more  angles,  used 
for  forming  the  corners,  or  connectmg  or 
sustaining  the  sides  of  an  iron  structure  to 
which  it  is  riveted.  — Angle  leaf  (Arch.),  a 
detail  in  the  form  of  a  leaf,  more  or  less 
conventionalized,  used  to  decorate  and 
sometimes  to  strengthen  an  angle.  —  Angle  ,  ^ 
meter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  an-  Angle  iron, 
eles,  esp.  for  ascertaining  the  dip  of  strata.  —  Angle  shaft 
(Arch.),  an  enriched  angle  bead,  often  hariug  a  capital  or 
base,  or  both.  —  Curvillneal  angle,  one  formed  by  two 
curved  lines.  — External  angles,  angles  formed  by  t)ie  sides 
of  any  right-lmed  figure,  when  the  sides  are  produced  or 
lengthened.  —  Facial  angle.  See  under  Facial.  —  Internal 
angles,  those  which  are  within  any  right-lmed  figure.  — 
Mixtlllneal  angle,  one  formed  by  a  right  line  with  a  curved 
line.  —  Oblique  angle,  one  acute  or  obtuse,  in  opposition  to 
a  rifiht  anrile.  —  Obtuse  angle,  one  greater  than  a  right  an- 
gle, or  more  than  90'\  —  Optic  angle.  See  under  Optic.  — 
Rectilineal  or  Eight-lined  angle,  one  formed  by  two  right 
lines.  —  Eight  angle,  one  formed  by  a  right  line  falling  on 
another  perpendicularly,  or  an  angle  of  90°  (measured  by 
a  quarter  circle).  —  Solid  angle,  the  figure  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  three  or  more  plane  angles  at  one  point.  — 
Spherical  angle,  one  made  by  the  meeting  of  two  arcs  of 
great  circles,  which  mutually  cut  one  another  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  globe  or  sphere.  —  Visual  angle,  the  angle  formed 
by  two  rays  of  light,  or  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  the 
extreme  points  of  an  object  to  the  center  of  the  eye.  — 
For  Angles  of  commutation,  draught,  incidence,  reflection, 
refraction,  p«sition,  repose,  traction,  see  Commutation, 
Draught,  iNCtDENCE,  Reflection,  Refraction,  etc. 

An'gle  (Sn'g'l),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Angled  (Sn'g'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Angling  (-gling).]  1.  To  fish  with  an 
angle  (fishhook),  or  with  hook  and  line. 

2.  To  use  some  bait  or  artifice ;  to  intrigue ;  to  scheme ; 
4S,  to  angle  for  praise. 

The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for.  Shdk. 

An'gle,  V.  i.  To  try  to  gain  by  some  insinuating  arti- 
fice ;  to  allure.   [06s.]  "  He  angled  the  people's  hearts." 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

An'gled  (Sn'g'ld),  a.    Having  an  angle  or  angles ;  — 

used  in  compounds ;  as,  ■ngiA-angled,  many-angled,  etc. 

The  thrice  three-angled  beechnut  shell.     Jip.  Hall. 

An'gle-me'ter  (-me'ter),  n.  [Angle  +  -meter.']  An 
instrument  to  measure  angles,  esp.  one  used  by  geologists 
to  measure  the  dip  of  strata. 

An'gler  (an'gler).  n.   1.  One  who  angles. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  fish  (Lophius piscatorius),  of  Europe  and 
America,  having  a  large, 
broad,  and  depressed  head, 
with  the  mouth  very  large. 
Peculiar  appendages  on  the 
head  are  said  to  be  used  to 
entice  fishes  within  reach. 
Called  also  fishing  frog, 
frogfish,  load  fish,  goosefish, 
allmoulh,  monkfish,  etc. 

An'gles  (an'g'lz),  n.  pi 
[L.  Angli.  See  Anglican.] 
(Ethnol.)  An  ancient  Low 
German  tribe,  that  settled 
in  Britain,  which  came  to  be 
called  Engla-land  (Angle- 
land  or  England).  The  An- 
gles probably  came  from  the 
district  of  Angeln  (now 
within  the  limits  of  Schles- 
wig),  and  the  country  now 
Lower  Hanover,  etc. 

An'gle-slte     (Sn'gle-sit), 
n.    [From  the  Isle  of  Ati-    .     ,       ,^,    „      _    ,     ^ 
glesea.-]      (3fin.)  A    native  Angler  of  the  New  England 
sulphate  of  lead.    It  occurs 
in  white  or  yellowish  transparent,  prismatic  crystals. 

An'gle-Wise'  (an'g'l-wiz'),  adv.  [Angle  +  wise,  OE. 
vise  manner.]    In  an  angular  manner ;  angularly. 

An'gle-wonn'  (-wiJrm'),  n.  (Zodl.)  An  earthworm  of 
the  genus  Lumbricus,  frequently  used  by  anglers  for 
bait.    See  Eartitworm. 

An'gli-an  (an'gli-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Angles.  —  n.    One  of  the  Angles. 

An'glic  (Sn'glTk),  a.    Anglian. 

An'gll-can  (Sn'glT-kan),  a.  [L.  Angli  the  Angles,  a 
Germanic  tribe  in   Lower  Germany.      Cf.    English.] 

1.  English;  of  or  pertaining  to  England  or  the  English 
nation ;  especially,  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  the 


established  church  of  England  ;  as,  ihe  Anglican  church, 
doctrine,  orders,  ritual,  etc. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  characteristic  of,  or  held  by,  the  high- 
church  party  of  the  Church  of  England. 

An'gU-can  (5n'gli-kaii),  n.  1.  A  member  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Whether  Catholics,  Anglicans,  or  Calvinists.      Burke. 

2.  In  a  restricted  sense,  a  member  of  the  High  Church 
party,  or  of  the  more  advanced  ritualistic  section,  in  tlie 
Church  of  England. 

An'gU-can-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  1.  Strong  partiality  to 
the  principles  and  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 

2.  The  principles  of  tlie  established  church  of  Eng- 
land ;  also,  in  a  restricted  sense,  the  doctrines  held  by 
the  high-church  party. 

3.  Attachment  to  England  or  English  institutions. 

II  An'gU-ce  (-se),  arfi;.  [NL.]  In  English ;  in  the  Eng- 
lish manner ;  as,  Livomo,  Anglice  Ijeghorn. 

An-gUc'i-fy  (Sn-glis'i-fi),  V.  t.  [NL.  Anglicus  Eng- 
lish -f  -fy.']    To  anglicize.     [B.] 

An'gU-clsm  (Sn'gli-slz'm),  n.    [Cf.  F.  anglicisme.'] 

1.  An  English  idiom ;  a  jjhi'ase  or  form  of  language 
peculiar  to  the  English.  Dryden. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  English ;  an  English  character- 
istic, custom,  or  method. 

An-glic'i-ty  (5n-glis'i-ty),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
beuig  English. 

An'gli-ci-za'tlon  (Sn'glt-si-za'shiln),  n.  The  act  of 
anglicizing,  or  makuig  English  in  character. 

An'gll-oize  (Sn'gll-siz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Angli- 
cized (-slzd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Anglicizing.]  To  make 
English  ;  to  English  ;  to  anglify  ;  to  render  conformable 
to  the  English  idiom,  or  to  English  analogies. 

An'gU-fy  (-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Anglified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  AjJOLiPYiNG.]  [L.  Angli  -\-  -fy.]  To  con- 
vert into  English  ;  to  anglicize.  Franklin.    Darwin. 

An'gllng  (an'glTng),  n.  The  act  of  one  who  angles ; 
the  art  of  fishing  with  rod  and  line.  Walton. 

An'glO-  (Sn'glo-).  [NL.  Anglus  English.  See  An- 
glican.] A  combining  form  meaning  the  same  as  Eng- 
lish ;  or  English  and,  or  English  conjoined  icith;  as, 
Anglo-Tnx'k.isii  treaty,  Anglo-Crexvasm,  Anglo-lvish-. 

Anglo-American,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  English 
and  Americans,  or  to  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  in 
America.  —  re.  A  descendant  from  English  ancestors 
born  in  America,  or  the  United  States. 

Anglo-Danish,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  English  and 
Danes,  or  to  the  Danes  who  settled  m  England. 

Anglo-Indian,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  English  in 
India,  or  to  the  English  and  East  Indian  peoples  or  lan- 
guages. —  71.  One  of  the  English  race  born  or  resident 
in  the  East  Indies. 

Anglo-Norman,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  English  and 
Normans,  or  to  the  Normans  who  settled  in  England.  —  «. 
One  of  the  English  Normans,  or  the  Normans  who  con- 
quered England. 

Anglo-Saxon.    See  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Vocabulary. 

An'glO-Cath'o-lic(-kSth'6-lik),  a.  Of  orpertaming 
to  a  church  modeled  on  the  English  Reformation  ;  An- 
glican ;  —  sometimes  restricted  to  the  ritualistic  or  High 
Church  section  of  the  Church  of  England. 

An'glo-Cath'0-lic,  n.  A  member  of  the  Church  of 
England  who  contends  for  its  catholic  character  ;  more 
specifically,  a  High  Churchman. 

An'glo-ma'ni-a  (-ma'ni-a),  m.  [Anglo- -{-mania.]  A 
mania  for,  or  an  inordinate  attachment  to,  English  cus- 
toms, institutions,  etc. 

An'glo-ma'ni-ac,  n.    One  affected  with  Anglomania. 

An'glo-pho'bi-a  (-foOji-a),  n.  [Anglo-  +  Gr.  (^6^09 
fear.]  Intense  dread  of,  or  aversion  to,  England  or  the 
English.  —  An'glo-phobe  (an'glS-f  ob),  n. 

An'glO-Sax'on  (an'glo-saks'iin  or  -saks"n),  n.  [L. 
Angli^Sazones  English  Saxons.]  1.  A  Saxon  of  Britain, 
that  is,  an  English  Saxon,  or  one  of  the  Saxons  who  set- 
tled in  England,  as  distinguished  from  a  continental  (or 
"  Old  ")  Saxon. 

2.  pi.  The  Teutonic  people  (Angles,  Saxons,  Jutes)  of 
England,  or  the  English  people,  collectively,  before  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

It  is  quite  correct  to  call  .Sthelstan  "King  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons," but  to  call  this  or  that  subject  of  >Ethelstan  "  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  "  is  simply  nonsense.  E.  A.  Freeman. 

3.  The  language  of  the  English  people  before  the  Con- 
quest (sometimes  cal'ied  Old  English).    See  Saxon. 

4.  One  of  the  race  or  people  who  claim  descent  from 
the  Saxons,  Angles,  or  other  Teutonic  tribes  who  settled 
in  England ;  a  person  of  English  descent  in  its  broadest 
sense. 

An'glo-Sas'on,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  or  their  language. 

An'glo-Sax'on-dom  (-dfim),  n.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
domain  (i.  e..  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  etc.) ; 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

An'glO-Sax'on-ism  (-tz'm),  n.  1.  A  characteris- 
tic of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  especially,  a  word  or  an 
idiom  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  M.  Arnold. 

2.  The  quality  or  sentiment  of  being  Anglo-Saxon,  or 
English  in  its  ethnological  sense. 

An-gola  (3n-go1a),  n.  [A  corruption  of  Angora.]  A 
fabric  made  from  the  wool  of  the  Angora  goat. 

An-gOla  pea' (pe').  (Bot.)  A  tropical  plant  (Cti/a- 
nus  indicus)  and  its  edible  seed,  a  kind  of  pulse  ;  —  so 
called  from  Angola  in  Western  Africa.  Called  a\so pigeon 
pea  and  Congo  pea. 

II  An'gor  (an'gor),  n.  [L.  See  Anger.]  {Med.)  Great 
anxiety  accompanied  by  painful  constriction  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  belly,  often  with  palpitation  and  oppression. 

An-gO'ra  (an-go'ra),  n.  A  city  of  Asia  Minor  (or  Ana- 
tolia) which  has  given  its  name  to  a  goat,  a  cat,  etc. 

Angara  cat  (Zo'dh),  a  variety  of  the  domestic  cat  with 
very  long  and  silky  hair,  generally  of  a  browTiish  white 
color.  Called  also  Angola  cat.  See  Cat.  —  Angora  goat 
(Zool.),  a  variety  of  the  domestic  goat,  reared  for  its 
long  silky  hair,  which  is  highly  prized  for  manufacture. 

An'gos-tu'ra   bark'    (an'gos-too'ra  bark').      [From 


Angoumoig  Moth,  twice 
natural  Bize. 


Angostura,  in  Venezuela.]  An  aromatic  bark  used  as  a 
tonic,  obtained  from  a  South  American  tree  of  the  me 
family  (Galipea  cuspuria,  or  officinalis).  U.  S.  Disp. 

II  An'gou'mois'  moth'  (SN'gob'mwii'  moth' ;  115).  [So 
named  from  Angoumois  in 
France.]  (Zool.)  A  small 
moth  (Gelechia  cerealella) 
which  is  very  destructive  to 
wheat  and  other  grain.  The 
larva  eats  out  the  interior  of 
the  grain,  leaving  only  the 
shell. 

An'grl-ly  (Sn'grT-ly),  adv. 
In  an  angry  manner  ;  under 
the  influence  of  anger. 

An'gri-ness,  n.    The  qual- 
ity of  being  angry,  or  of  being  inclined  to  anger. 

Such  an  angriness  of  humor  that  we  take  five  at  everythinej. 

Whole  Ihitp  of  Man. 

&.1l'SIY  (Sn'grjf),  a.  [Compar,  Angrier  (an'grl-er) ; 
svperl.  Angriest.]  [See  Anger.]  1.  Troublesome ;  vex- 
atious; rigorous.     [Obs.] 

Cod  had  provided  a  severe  and  angry  education  to  chastise 
the  forwardness  of  a  young  spirit.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Inflamed  and  painful,  as  a  sore. 

3.  Touched  with  anger  ;  under  the  emotion  of  anger  ; 
feeling  resentment ;  enraged ;  —  followed  generally  by 
with  before  a  person,  and  at  before  a  thing. 

Be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves.        Gen.  xlv.  6. 
Wherefore  should  God  be  angry  at  thy  voice  ?     Eccles.  v.  6. 

4.  Showing  anger ;  proceeding  from  anger ;  acting  as 
if  moved  by  anger  ;  wearing  the  marks  of  anger  ;  as,  an- 
gry words  or  tones ;  an  angry  sky ;  angry  waves.  "  An 
angry  countenance."  Prov.  xxv.  23. 

5.  Red.    [E.] 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue,  angnj  and  brave.       Herbert, 

6.  Sharp;  keen;  stimulated,    [i?.] 

I  never  ate  with  angrier  appetite.  Tennyson. 

.Syn. — Passionate;  resentful;  irritated ;  irascible  :  in- 
dignant ;  provoked :  enraged  ;  incensed  ;  exasperated ; 
irate ;  hot ;  raging ;  furious ;  wrathful ;  wroth  ;  choleric ; 
inflamed ;  infuriated. 

An'gui-fonn  (an'gwT-fSrm),  a,  [L.  unguis  snake  ■\- 
-form.]     Snake-shaped. 

An-guil'li-Jorm  (an-gwTl'li-fSrm),  a.  [L.  anguilla 
eel  (dim.  of  anguis  snake)  -j-  -form.]    Eel-shaped. 

18^^  The  "  Ang ailleeformes  "  of  Cuvier  are  fishes  re- 
lated to  the  eeL 

An'guine  (Sn'gwTn),  a.  [L.  anguinus,  fr.  anguis 
snake.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  snake  or  ser- 
pent.    "The  arejrtH'ne  or  snakelike  reptiles."  Owen. 

An-gnin'e-al  (an-g\vin'e-«l),  a,     Anguineous. 

An-gllin'e-ous  (-iis),  a.    [L.  anguineus.]     Snakelike. 

An'gllish  (Sn'gwTsli),  n.  [OE.  anguishe,  anguise,  an- 
goise,  F.  angoisse,  fr.  L.  angustia  narrowness,  difficulty, 
distress,  fr.  angustus  narrow,  difficult,  fr.  angere  to 
press  together.  See  Anger.]  Extreme  pain,  either  of 
body  or  mind  ;  excruciating  distress. 

But  they  hearkened  not  unto  Moses  for  anguish  of  spirit,  and 
for  cruel  bondage.  y^a'.  vi.  9. 

.4);pwisAa3of  herthatbringethforthherfirstchild.  Jer.iv.  31. 
Rarely  used  in  the  plural :  — 

Ye  miserable  people,  you  must  go  to  God  in  anguishes,  and 
make  your  prayer  to  him.  Latimer. 

Syn. — Agony;  pang;  torture;  torment.  See  Agony. 

An'gulsh,  V.  t.  [Cf.  P.  angoisser,  fr.  L.  angustiare.] 
To  distress  with  extreme  pain  or  grief.     [R.]       Temple. 

An'gU-lar  (an'gfi-ler),  a.  [L.  angularis,  fr.  angiiluh 
angle,  comer.  See  Angle.]  1.  Relating  to  an  angle  or  to 
angles ;  having  an  angle  or  angles ;  forming  an  angle  or 
corner ;  sharp-cornered  ;  pointed ;  as,  an  angular  figure. 

2.  Measured  by  an  angle  ;  as,  angular  distance. 

3.  Fig. :  Lean  ;  lank ;  raw-boned ;  ungraceful ;  sharp 
and  stiff  in  character;  as,  remarkably  angular  in  his 
habits  and  appearance ;  an  angular  female. 

Angular  apeylure,  Angular  distance.  See  Aperture, 
Distance.  —  Angular  motion,  the  motion  of  a  body  about 
a  fixed  point  or  fixed  axis,  as  of  a  planet  or  pendulum.  It 
is  equal  to  the  angle  passed  over  at  the  point  or  axis  by 
a  line  drawn  to  the  body.  —  Angular  point,  the  point  at 
which  the  sides  of  the  angle  meet ;  the  vertex.  —  Angular 
velocity,  the  ratio  of  angular  motion  to  the  time  employed 
in  describing  it. 

An'gU-lar,  n.  {Anai.)  A  bone  in  the  base  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  many  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 

An'gU-lar'i-ty  (an'gfi-lSr'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  angular ;  angiilamess. 

An'gU-lar-ly  (Sn'gii-ler-ly),  adv.  In  an  angular  man- 
ner ;  with  or  at  angles  or  corners.  £.  Jonson. 

An'gU-lar-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  angular. 

An'gU-late  (an'gi5-lat),  )  a,     [L.   angulatus,  p.  p.   of 

An'gU-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  j  are^wtore  to  make  angular.] 
Having  angles  or  comers ;  angled ;  as,  angulate  leaves. 

An'gU-late  (-lat),  v.  t.     To  make  angular. 

An'gn-la'tion  (an'gii-la'shiin),  n.  A  making  angular ; 
angular  formation.  Huxley, 

An'gU-lO-den'tate  (Sn'gij-lo-d5n<'tat),  a.  [L.  a7rgu- 
lus  angle  -|-  dens,  dentis,  tooth.]  {Pot.)  Angularly 
toothed,  as  certain  leaves. 

An'gu-lom'e-ter  (-lom'e-ter),  n,  [L.  angulus  angle  -)- 
-meter.]    An  instrument  for  measuriug  external  angles. 

An'gU-lose'  (-los'),  a,    Angulous,     [i?.] 

An'gu-Ios'i-ty  (Sn'gii-los'i-tJ),  n.  A  state  of  being  an- 
gulous or  angular.     [Obs.] 

An'gu-lous  (an'gii-liis),  a.     [L.  angnlosns:  ef.   F. 
angulcux.]    Angular  ;  having  comers ;  hooked.     [iJ.] 
Held  together  by  hooks  and  angulous  involutions.   Glanrilt. 

An-gust'  (an-giisf),  a.  [L.  angustus.  See  Anguish.] 
Narrow;  strait.     [Obs.] 

An-g«s'tate  (an-gus'tat),  a.  [L.  angustalus,  p.  p.  of 
angustare  to  make  narrow.]     Narrowed. 

An'gUS-ta'tion  (Sn'gus-ta'shtin),  n.  Tlie  act  of  mak- 
ing narrow ;  a  straitening  or  contracting.  Wiseman, 
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An-gHS'ti-foli-ate   (Sn-gus'tt-fo'II-at),  )  a.      [L.  are- 

An-gUS'ti-fo'li-OU3  (an-gus'ti-fo'lT-iis),  (  gustus  nar- 
row (see  Anguish) +/o^Ji<m  leaf.j  (£oC.)  Having  nar- 
row leaves.  Wright. 

An'gus-tu'ra  bark'  (Sn'gus-too'ra  bark').  See  An- 
gostura BAKK. 

II  An'gwan-ti1)0  (an'gwan-te'- 
bo),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  A  small  lemuroid 
mammal  (Arctocebus  Calabareii- 
sis)  of  Africa.  It  has  only  a  ru- 
dimentary taiL 

An-hang'  (an-hang'),  v.  t. 
[AS.  ontiangian-l  To  hang. 
,[06«.]  Chaucer. 

An'har-mon'lc  (5n'liar-mon'- 
ik),  a.  [F.  anharmonique,  fr. 
6r.  av  priv.  -\-  apfxaviKo^  harmon- 
ic.]    [Math.)  Not  harmonic. 

The  anharmonlc  function  or  ra- 
tio  of   four    points   abed  on  a        Angwantibo.   Gs) 

ac    be 

Straight  line  is  the  quantity  ^ :  j^,  where  the  segments 
are  to  be  regarded  as  plus  or  minus,  according  to  the 
order  of  the  letters. 

An'he-la'tlon  (Sn'he-la'shiin),  n.  [L.  anhelaiio,  fr. 
anhelare  to  pant ;  an  (perh.  akin  to  E.  on)  -f-  halare  to 
breathe  :  of.  F.  anhelalion.}  Short  and  rapid  breathing  ; 
a  panting;  asthma.  Glanvill. 

An-hele'  (3u-hel'),  v.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  aneler,  anheler. 
See  Anhelation.]  To  pant ;  to  be  breathlessly  anxious 
or  eager  (for).    [Ofti.] 

They  anliele  .  .  .  for  the  fruit  of  our  convocation.    Latimer. 

An'he-lose'  fSn'hS-losO,  a.    Anhelous  ;  panting.  [JJ.] 

An-he'lous  (Su-he'liis),  a.  [L.  anhelus.^  Short  of 
breath ;  panting. 

II  An'hl-ma  (an'he-ma),  ra.  [Brazilian  name.]  A  South 
American  aquatic  bird ;  the  horned  screamer  or  kamiclu 
■{Palnmedea  cornutu).     See  Kawtchi. 

II  An-llin'ga(an-hin'ga),  ra.  [Pg-l  (2'ooZ.)  An  aquatic 
bird  of  the  southern  United  States  (Platus  anhinga) ;  the 
darter,  or  snakebird. 

An-his'tOOS  (Sn-hls'tiis),  a.  [Gr.  av  priv.  +  toTo; 
web,  tissue :  cf.  F.  anhiste."]  (Biol.)  Without  definite 
structure ;  as,  an  anhisious  membrane. 

An-hun'gered  (Sn-hiin'gerd),  a.  Ahungered;  long- 
ing.    \^Archaic] 

An-hy'drlde  (-hl'drid  or  -drid),  n.  [See  Anhydeous.] 
(Chem.)  An  oxide  of  a  nonmetallic  body  or  an  organic 
radical,  capable  of  forming  an  acid  by  uniting  with  the 
elements  of  water  ;  —  so  called  because  it  may  be  formed 
from  an  acid  by  the  abstraction  of  water. 

An-hy'drite  (Su-hi'drit), ».  [See  Anhydeous.]  {Min.) 
A  mineral  of  a  white  or  a  slightly  bluish  color,  usually 
massive.  It  is  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime,  and  differs 
from  gypsum  in  not  containing  water  (whence  the 
name). 

An-hy'drons  (-hi'drus),  a.  [Gr.  aw&pos  wanting  wa- 
ter :  av  priv.  -|-  v&oip  water.]  Destitute  of  water ;  as,  an- 
hydrous salts  or  acids. 

II  A'ni  (a'ne)  or  ||  A'no  (a'no),  n.  [Native  name.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  black  bird  of  tropical  America,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  'F\oriAa(Crolophaga  arai),  allied  to  the  cuckoos, 
and  remarkable  for  communistic  nesting. 

II  An'l-CUt,  II  An'ni-CUt  (Sn'i-ktit),  n.  [Tamil  anai 
hattu  dam  building.]  A  dam  or  mole  made  in  the  course 
of  a  stream  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  flow  of  a 
system  of  irrigation.     [^Indid]  Brande  &  C. 

An-ld'i-0-mat'io-al  (Sn-id'i-o-mStT-kal),  a.  [Gr.  av 
^r\v . -{-'E,.  idiomntical.']    Not  idiomatic,     [i?.]     Landor. 

An'.l-ent  (an'i-5nt),  )  v.  t.^     [OF.   anientir,  F. 

An'i-en'tise  (5n'i-en'tTs),  )  aneantir.']  To  frustrate ; 
to  bring  to  naught ;  to  annihilate.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

A-ia%W  (a^m'), prep.  &  adv.  \Vxei.  a- ^  nigh."]  Nigh. 
^^Archaic] 

A-night' (^nif),      \adv.      [OE.    on  niht.'i    In    the 

A-nightS'  (a-uits'), )  night  time;  at  night.  lA7-chaic2 
Does  he  hawk  anights  still  ?  Marston. 

An'il  (Sn'il),  ra.  [F.  anil,  Sp.  anil,  or  Pg.  anil;  all  fr. 
Ar.  an-nil,  for  al-nll  the  indigo  plant,  fr.  Skr.  nila  dark 
blue,  niU  indigo,  indigo  plant.  Cf.  Lilac]  (Bot.)  A 
West  Indian  plant  (Indigofera.  anil),  one  of  the  original 
sources  of  indigo  ;  also,  the  indigo  dye. 

AjQ'ile  (an'il),  a.  [L.  attilis,  fr.  anus  an  old  woman.] 
Old-womanish  ;  imbecile.     "  Anile  Ideas."  }Falpcle. 

An'lle-ness  (au'ri-nes),  n.     Anility,     [ii.] 

An-il'ic  (an-Tl'Tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  ob- 
tained from,  anil ;  indigotic  ;  —  applied  to  an  acid  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo,     [i?.] 

An'i-Ude  (an'I-lid  or  -lid), re.  (Chem.)  One  of  a  class 
of  compounds  nliich  may  be  regarded  as  amides  in  wliieh 
more  or  less  of  the  hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  phenyl. 

An'i-Une  (an'l-lln  or  -leu;  277),  re.  [See  Anii.] 
( Chem . )  An  organic  base  belonging  to  the  pheuylamines. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  in  which  one  hydrogen 
atom  has  been  replaced  by  the  radical  phenji.  It  is  a 
colorless,  oily  liquid,  originally  obtained  from  indigo  by 
distillation,  but  now  largely  manufactured  from  coal  tar 
or  nitrobenzene  as  a  base  from  which  many  biHliant 
dyes  are  made. 

An'i-Une,  a.     Made  from,  or  of  the  nature  of,  aniline. 

A-nil'i-ty  (a-nTl'i-ty),  re.  [L.  anilitas.  See  Anile.] 
The  state  of  being  an  old  woman ;  old-womanishness  ; 
dotage.     "  Marks  of  anility."  Sterne. 

An'i-mad-ver'sal  (an'i'-mad-ver'sal),  n.  The  faculty 
of  perceiving  ;  a  percipient.     [06«J  Dr.  H.  Store. 

An'i-mad-ver'sion  (an'i-mad-ver'shun),  re.  [L.  ani- 
madversio,  fr.  nnimadvertere :  cf.  F.  animadversion. 
See  Animadveet.]  1.  The  act  or  power  of  perceiving 
or  taking  notice  ;  direct  or  simple  perception.     [06s.] 

The  soul  is  the  sole  percipient  which  hath  animadversion  and 
eense,  properly  bo  called.  Glanvill. 

2.  Monition ;  warning.     [06s.]  Clarendon. 


3.  Remarks  by  way  of  criticism  and  usually  of  cen- 
sure ;  adverse  criticism ;  reproof ;  blame. 

He  dismissed  their  commissioners  with  severe  and  sharp  ani- 
yytad  versions.  Clarendon. 

4.  Judicial  cogmizance  of  an  offense ;  chastisement ;  pun- 
ishment. ^Archaic']  "Divine  animadversions."    Wesley. 

Syn.  —  Stricture  ;  criticism ;  censure  ;  reproof ;  blame ; 
comment. 

An'1-mad-ver'sive  (Sn'T-mSd-ver'sTv),  a.  Having  the 
power  of  perceiving ;  percipient.     lArchaicI      Glanvill. 

I  do  not  mean  there  is  a  certain  number  of  ideas  glf^ring  and 
shining  to  the  aniniadverslve  faculty.  Colendge. 

An'i-mad-vert'  (Sn'i-mSd-vert'),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Animadveeted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Animadveetino.]  [L. 
animadvertere ;  animus  mind  -J-  advertere  to  turn  to ; 
ad  to  -j-  vertere  to  turn.]  1.  To  take  notice ;  to  ob- 
serve ;  —  commonly  followed  by  that.  Dr.  H.  3Iore. 

2.  To  consider  or  remark  by  way  of  criticism  or  cen- 
sure ;  to  express  censure  ;  — with  on  or  upon. 

I  should  not  animadvert  on  him, ...  if  he  had  not  used  ex- 
treme severity  in  his  judgment  of  the  incomparable  Shake- 
speare. JJryden. 

3.  To  take  cognizance  judicially  ;  to  inflict  punish- 
ment.   lArchaicJ  Grew. 

Syn.  — To  remark;  comment;  criticise;  censure. 

An'l-mad-vert'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  animadverts ;  a 
censurer  ;  also  [06s.],  a  chastiser. 

An'i-mal  (Su'I-mal),  re.  [L.,  fr.  anima  breath,  soul : 
cf.  F.  animal.  See  Animate.]  1.  An  organized  living 
being  endowed  with  sensation  and  the  power  of  volun- 
tary motion,  and  also  characterized  by  taking  its  food 
into  an  internal  cavity  or  stomach  for  digestion  ;  by  giv- 
ing carbonic  acid  to  the  air  and  taking  oxygen  in  the 
process  of  respiration ;  and  by  increasing  in  motive  power 
or  active  aggressive  force  with  the  progress  to  maturity. 

2.  One  of  the  lower  animals ;  a  brute  or  beast,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  man ;  as,  men  and  animals. 

An'l-mal,  a.  [Of.  F.  animal.^  1.  Of  or  relating  to 
animals  ;  as,  animal  fimctions. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  merely  sentient  part  of  a  creature, 
as  distinguished  from  the  intellectual,  rational,  or  spirit- 
ual part ;  as,  the  animal  passions  or  appetites. 

3.  Consisting  of  the  flesh  of  animals  ;  as,  animal  food. 
Animal  magnetism.    See  Magnetism  and  Mesmerism.  — 

Animal  electricity,  the  electricity  developed  in  some  ani- 
mals, as  the  electric  eel,  torpedo,  etc.  — Animal  flower 
(.Zodl.),a.  name  given  to  certain  marine  animals  resembluig 
a  flower,  as  any  species  of  actinia  or  sea  anemone,  and 
other  Anthozoa,  hydroids,  starfishes,  etc.  —  Animal  heat 
(Plit/siol.),  the  heat  generated  in  the  body  of  a  living  ani- 
mal, by  means  of  which  the  animal  is  kept  at  nearly  a 
uniform  temperature.  —  Animal  spirits.  See  under  Spirit. 
—  Animal  kingdom,  the  whole  class  of  beings  endowed  with 
animal  Ufe.  It  embraces  several  subkingdoms,  and  un- 
der these  there  are  Classes,  Orders,  Families,  Genera,  Spe- 
cies, and  sometimes  intermediate  groupings,  all  in  regu- 
lar subordination,  but  variously  arranged  by  different 
writers.  The  follomng  are  the  grand  divisions,  or  sub- 
kingdoms,  and  the  principal  classes  under  them,  gener- 
ally recognized  at  the  present  time :  — 

Vertebrata,  including  Mammalia  or  Mammals,  Aves  or 

Bi7'ds,  Reptilia,  Amphibia,  Pi.'!ces  or  Fishes,  Marsipo- 

bratichiata  {Craviota) ;  and  Leptocardia  (Acrania). 
Tunicata,  including  the  Thaliacea,  and  Ascidioidea  or 

Ascidians. 
Articxtlata  or  Annulosa,  including  Insecta,  Myriapoda, 

Malacapoda,  Arachnida,  Pticnogonida,  Merostomata, 

Crustacea  {Arthropoda) ;  and  Annelida,  Gephyrea  (An- 

artliropoda). 
Helminthes  or  Vermes,  including  Rotifera,  Chsetogna- 

tlia,  Nematoidea,  Acanthocephala,  Nemertina,  Turbtl- 

Jaria,  Trematoda,  Cestoidea,  Mesozoa. 
Molluscoidea,  including  Brachiopoda  and  Bryozoa. 
Mollusca,  including  Cephalopoda,  Gastropoda,  Pterop- 

oda,  Scaphopoda,  Lamellihranchiata  or  Acephala. 
EcHiNODEHMATA,  including  Bolothurioidea,  Echinoidea, 

Aslerioidea,  Ophiuroidea,  and  Crinoidea. 
CtELENTEKATA,  mcluding  Antliozoa  or  Polyps,  Ctenoph- 

ora,  and  Hydrozoa  or  Acalephs. 
Spongiozoa  or  Poeipera,  including  the  sponges. 
Peotozoa,  including  hifusoriu  and  Rhizopoda. 

For  definitions,  see  these  names  in  the  Vocabulary. 

An'i-mal'cu-lar  (an'T-mal'kii-ler),    1  a.    Of,  pertain- 

An'1-mal'CU-line  (au'i-malTiii-lin),  j  ing  to,  or  re- 
sembling, animalcules.     "■  Animalcular'iMe.''''     Tyndall. 

An'l-mal'COle  (Sn'i-mSl'kiil),  n.  [As  if  fr.  a  L.  ani- 
malculum,  dim.  of  animal.']  1.  A  small  animal,  as  a  fly, 
spider,  etc.     [06s.]  jRay. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  An  animal,  invisible,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
naked  eye.     See  Iheusoria. 

(5^°°  Many  of  the  so-called  animalcules  have  been 
shown  to  be  plants,  having  locomotive  powers  something 
like  those  of  animals.  Among  these  are  VoUox,  the 
Besmidiaceie,  and  tbe sUiceous Diatomacese. 

Spermatic  animalcules.    See  Spermatozoa. 

An'i-mal'CU-lism  (-kiS-lTz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  animalcu- 
lisme.]  (Biol.)  The  theory  which  seeks  to  explain  cer- 
tain physiological  and  pathological  phenomena  by  means 
of  animalcules. 

An'i-mal'cu-list  (-Hst),  n.    [Cf.  F.  animalcuKste.'] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  animalcules.  Keith. 

2 .  A  believer  in  the  theory  of  animalculism. 

II  An'i-mal'cu-lum  (-liim),  re.  /  pi.  Animalcula  (-la). 
[NL.     See  ANnnALCutE.]    An  animalcule. 

(E^^  Animalcule,  as  if  from  a  Latin  singular  animal- 
cula.  Is  a  barbarism. 

An'i-mal-isll  (ant-mal-ish),  a.    Like  an  animal. 

An'i-mal-ism  (-T^'m),  n.  [Cf.  P.  animalisme.']  The 
state,  activity,  or  enjoyment  of  anhnals;  mere  animal 
life  without  intellectual  or  moral  qualities  ;  sensuality. 

An'i-mal'i-ty  (Sat-raal'i-tf),  n.  [Cf.  F.  animalite.'] 
Animal  existence  or  nature.  Locke. 

An'i-mal-i-za'tlon  (-mal-T-za'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  ani- 
malisation.']  1.  The  act  of  animalizing;  the  giving  of 
animal  life,  or  endowing  with  animal  properties. 


2.  Conversion  into  animal  matter  by  the  process  of  as- 
similation. Owen, 

An'i-mal-lze  (Sn't-mal-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.&p.  p.  Ani- 
MALizED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Amimalizing.]  [Cf.  F 
animaliser.1  1.  To  endow  with  the  properties  of  an  an- 
imal ;  to  represent  in  animal  form.  Warburton. 

2.  To  convert  into  animal  matter  by  the  processes  of 
assimilation. 

3.  To  render  animal  or  sentient ;  to  reduce  to  the 
state  of  a  lower  animal ;  to  sensualize. 

The  unconscious  irony  of  the  Epicurean  poet  OB  the  ani- 
malizing tendency  of  his  own  philosophy.  Coleridge. 

An'1-mal-ly,  adv.    Physically.  G.  Eliot. 

An'i-mal-ness,  re.    Animality.     [J?.] 

Au'i-mas'tic  (an'T-mSs'tik),  a.  [L.  anima  breath, 
life.]     Pertaining  to  mind  or  spirit ;  spiritual. 

An'1-mas'tic,  re.    Psychology.     [06s.] 

An'i-mate  (fiu'i-mat),  v.  t.  \imp.  &p.  p.  Animatbu  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Animatihg.]  [L.  animatus,  p.  p.  of  ani- 
mare,  fr.  anima  breath,  soul ;  akin  to  animus  soul,  mind, 
Gr.  avefios  wind,  Skr.  are  to  breathe,  live,  Goth,  us-anan 
to  expire  (us-  out),  Icel.  ond  breath,  anda  to  breathe, 
OHG.  ando  anger.  Cf.  Animal.]  1.  To  give  natural 
life  to ;  to  make  alive  ;  to  quicken  ;  as,  the  soul  animates 
the  body. 

2.  To  give  powers  to,  or  to  heighten  the  powers  or  ef- 
fect of  ;  as,  to  animate  a  lyre.  Drydtn. 

3.  To  give  spirit  or  \igor  to ;  to  stimulate  or  incit« ; 
to  inspirit ;  to  rouse ;  to  enliven. 

The  more  to  animate  the  people,  he  stood  on  high,  .  .  .  and 
cried  unto  them  with  a  loud  voice.  KnoUa. 

Syn.  —  To  enliven  ;  inspirit ;  stimulate  ;  exhilarate ; 
inspire ;  instigate ;  rouse ;  urge ;  cheer ;  prompt ;  incite : 
quicken;  gladden. 

An'i-mate  (-mat),  a.  [L.  animatus,  p.  p.]  Endowed 
with  life ;  alive  ;  living ;  animated ;  lively. 

The  admirable  structure  of  animate  bodies.    Bentlei/. 

An'i-ma'ted  (-ma'tgd),  a.  Endowed  with  life ;  fidl 
of  life  or  spirit ;  indicating  animation ;  lively ;  vigorous. 
".^reima^ed  sounds."  Pope.  '^  Animated 'buat."  Gray. 
"Animated  descriptions."    Lewis. 

An'1-ma'ted-ly^  adv.    With  animation. 

An'i-ma'ter  (-ter),  re.  One  who  animates.  De  Quincey. 

An'i-ma'ting,  a.  Causing  animation  ;  life-giving  ;  in- 
spiriting;  rousing.  "  Animating  cxiea."  Pope. — An'- 
i-ma'Ung-ly,  adv. 

An'i-ma'tion  (5n'I-ma'shiJn),  ra.  [L.  animatio,  fr. 
animare.^  1.  The  act  of  animating,  or  giving  life  or 
spirit ;  the  state  of  being  animate  or  alive. 

The  animation  of  the  same  soul  quickening  the  whole  frame. 

£p.  HalL 

Perhaps  an  inanimate  thing  supplies  me,  while  I  am  speak- 
ing, with  whatever  I  possess  of  animation.  Landor. 

2.  The  state  of  being  lively,  brisk,  or  full  of  spirit  and 
vigor ;  vivacity ;  spiritedness ;  as,  he  recited  the  story 
with  great  animation. 

Suspended  animation,  temporary  suspension  of  the  vital 
functions,  as  in  persons  nearly  drowned. 

Syn.  —  Liveliness ;  vivacity ;  spirit ;  buoyancy ;  airi- 
ness ;  sprightliness ;  promptitude ;  enthusiasm  ;  ardor, 
eamestjiess ;  energy.    See  Liveliness. 

An'i-ma-tive  (5n'i-ma-tTv),  o.  Having  the  power  of 
giving  life  or  spirit.  Johnson. 

An'i-ma'tor  (-ma'ter),  ra.  [L.,  fr.  animare.']  One  who, 
or  that  which,  animates  ;  an  animator.     Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  A'ni-ni6'  (a'ne-mS'),  a.  [F.,  animated.]  (Her.)  Of 
a  diflelrent  tincture  from  the  animal  itself  ;  —  said  of  the 
eyes  of  a  rapacious  animal.  Brande  &  C. 

II  A'ni-ml  (a'ne-mS),  re.  [F.  animi  animated  (from 
the  insects  that  are  entrapped  in  it) ;  or  native  name.] 
A  resin  exuding  from  a  tropical  American  tree  (Hyme- 
nxa  courbaril),  and  much  used  by  varnish  makers.    Ure. 

An'i-mism  (Sn'i-mtz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  animisme,  fr.  L. 
anima  soul.  See  Animate.]  1.  The  doctrine,  taught  by 
Stahl,  that  the  soul  is  the  proper  principle  of  life  and 
development  in  the  body. 

2.  The  behef  that  inanimate  objects  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  nature  are  endowed  with  personal  life  or  a  living 
soul ;  also,  in  an  extended  sense,  the  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  soul  or  spirit  apart  from  matter.  Tylor. 

An'i-mist  (-mist),  re.  [Cf.  F.  animiste.2  One  who 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  animism. 

An'i-mis'tiC  (-mts'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ani- 
mism. ^  Huxley.     Tylor. 

An'i-mose'  (an'T-mos'),  1  a.  [L.  animosus,  fr.  animus 

An'i-mous  (an'i-mus),  (  soul,  spirit,  courage.]  Full 
of  spirit ;  hot ;  vehement ;  resolute.     [06s.]  Ash. 

An'i-mose'ness,  re.    Vehemence  of  temper.     [06s.] 

An'i-mos'i-ty  (-mSsl-ti^),  re.  /  pi.  Antmosites  (-tiz). 
[P.  animosite,  fr.  L.  animositas.  See  Akimose,  Animate, 
V.  t.']    1.  Mere  spiritedness  or  courage.   [06s.]  Skelton. 

Such  as  give  some  proof  of  animosity,  audacity,  and  execu- 
tion, those  she  [the  crocodile]  loreth.  Jlolland. 

2.  Violent  hatred  leading  to  active  opposition ;  active 
enmity  ;  energetic  dislike.  Maeaulay. 

Syn.  —  Enmity ;  hatred ;  opposition.  —  Animosity,  En- 
mity. Enmity  may  be  dormant  or  concealed  ;  animosity 
is  active  enmity,  inflamed  by  collision  and  mutual  injury 
between  opposing  parties.  The  animosities  which  were 
continually  springing  up  among  the  clans  in  Scotland 
kept  that  kingdom  in  a  state  of  turmoil  and  bloodshed 
for  successive  ages.  The  animosities  which  have  been 
engendered  among  Christian  sects  have  always  been  the 
reproach  of  the  church. 

Such  [writings]  as  naturally  conduce  to  inflame  hatreds  and 

make  enmities  irreconcilable.  Spectator. 

[These]  factions  .  .  .  never  suspended  their  animosities  till 

they  ruined  that  unhappy  government.  Hume. 

An'i-mus  (an'i-miis),  ra.  ;  pi.  Amm  (-mi).  [L.,  mind."" 
Animating  spirit ;  intention ;  temper.  ' 

II  Animus  forandi  [L.]  (Law),  intention  of  stealing. 

An'i-on  (an't-on),  re.  [Gr.  avLoiv,  neut.  ai/toj',  p.  pi. 
ot  avuvai  to  go  up;  ava  up  +  teVai  to  go.]     (Chem.) 
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<ii  eleotro-negative  element,  or  the  element  which,  in 
electro-chemical  decompoaitious,  is  evolved  at  the  anode ; 
—  opposed  to  cation.  Faraday. 

An'ise  (8u'Is),  n.  [OE.  anys,  F.  anis,  L.  anisum, 
onethum,  fr.  Gr.  ano-oi/,  airnBov.']  1.  (Bol.)  An  umbel- 
liferous plant  (Pimpinella  anisum)  growing  naturally  in 
Egypt,  and  cultivated  iu  Spain,  Malta,  etc.,  for  its  car- 
minative and  aromatic  seeds. 

2.  The  fruit  or  seeds  of  this  plant. 

An'i-seed  (Su'I-sed),  n.  The  seed  of  the  anise  ;  also,  a 
cordial  prepared  from  it.  "  Oil  of  aniseed."  Branded:  C. 

II  An'i-sette'  (-sSf),  n.  [F.]  A  French  cordial  or 
liqueur  flavored  with  anise  seeds.  De  Colange. 

A-nis'lc  (a-nts'Ik),  a.  Of  or  derived  from  anise ;  as, 
anisic  acid ;  anisic  alcohol. 

II  An'1-so-dac'ty-la  (Su't-so-dSk'tl-U), )  n.  pi.    [NL. 

An'1-so-dac'tyls  (Su'i-s6-d5k'tllz},  )  anisodacly- 
la,  fr.  Gr.  avicro^  unequal  (ai'  priv.  +  laos  equal)  -j-  Soktv- 
Aos  finger.]  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  group  of  herbivorous  mammals 
chai'acterized  by  having  the  hoofs  in  a  single  series  around 
the  foot,  as  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  etc.  (ft)  A  group 
of  perching  birds  which  are  anisodactylous. 

An'l-so-dac'ty-lOUS  (-tl-18s),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Character- 
ized by  unequal  toes,  three  turned  forward  and  one  back- 
ward, as  in  most  passerine  birds. 

An'1-SO-mer'lc  (-mSr'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  awo-os  unequal  + 
ftepot  part.]  (Chem.)  Not  isomeric ;  not  made  of  the 
same  components  in  the  same  proportions. 

An'i-som'er-OUS  (Sn't-s5m'er-as),  a.  [See  Aniso- 
MEBic]  (Bol.)  Having  the  number  of  floral  organs  une- 
qual, as  four  petals  and  six  stamens. 

An'1-SO-met'rlC  (5n't-sS-mSt'rIk),  a.  [Gr.  oi'  priv.  -f 
E.  isometric.']  Not  isometric  ;  haWng  unsynimetrical 
parts  ;  —  said  of  crystals  with  three  unequal  axes.  Dana. 

An'1-SO-pet'al-OUS  (Sn't-sS-pSt'al-fis),  a.  [Gr.  ai'«ros 
unequal -f- TsVaAoj' leaf.]  (Bot.)  Having  imequal  petals. 
_  An'l-SOph'yl-lOUB  (-sOf'Il-lus  or  -so-fll'lils),  a.  [Gr. 
ano-ot  unequal  -j-  <j>v\k.ov  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Having  unequal 
leaves. 

_  II  An'1-SO-pIeu'ra  (-s6-plu'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
«li'i<70i  unequal  +  TrKevpd  side.]  {Zo'dl. )  A  primary  di- 
vision of  gastropods,  including  those  having  spiral  shells. 
The  two  sides  of  the  body  are  unequally  developed. 
•  II  An'1-sop'O-da  (-s5p'$-d4),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aw- 
<ro9  unequal 
+  -poda.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A 
division  o  f 
Crustacea, 

which,     in   _         ^  i,_      .    .        ^    ,r         ■  ■•       ,  ■    ,  ^ 
.„_-      'f  if.   One  of  the  Anisopoda  (Leptocheha  algicola) 
some   01   Its     of  New  England,  enlarged  twelve  diameters, 
characteris- 
tics, is  intermediate  between  Amphipoda  and  Isopoda. 
__  AJl'i-so-stem'o-nous   (an't-sS-stSm'o-nQs),  a.      [Gr. 
ano-os   unequal  +  o-rrj|iiwv  warp,   thread ;    to-rdvai    to 
stand.]     (Bot.)  Having  unequal  stamens;  having  sta- 
mens different  in  number  from  the  petals. 

An'l-so-Sthen'ic  (-sthSn'ik),  a^  [Gr.  ai/io-os  unequal 
•\-  aBtvo's  strength.]^    Of  unequal  strength. 

An'i-BO-trope'  (Snt-si-trop'), )  a.     [Gr.   ai/io-os    une- 

An'1-SO-trop'ic  (-trSp'Ik),  )  quai -|- Tpojn)  a  turn- 
ing, Tfiiiretv  to  turn.J  (Physics)  Not  isotropic ;  having 
different  properties  in  different  directions ;  thus,  crys- 
tals of  the  isometric  system  are  optically  isotropic,  but 
all  other  crystals  are  anisotropic. 

An'1-sot'ro-pous  (-s5t'ro-piis),  a.    Anisotropic. 

Anlcer  (Sn'ker),  n.  [D.  anker :  c'i.  LL.  anceria,  an- 
ckeria.']  A  liquid  measure  in  various  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Dutch  anker,  formerly  also  used  in  England, 
contained  about  10  of  the  old  wine  gallons,  or  8J  imperial 
gallons. 

Anlcer-ite  (-it),  n.  [So  called  from  Prof.  Anker  of 
Austria :  cf.  F.  ankirUe,  G.  ankerit.]  (Min.)  A  mineral 
closely  related  to  dolomite,  but  containing  iron. 

An'kle  (Sn'k'l),  n.  [OE.  ancle,  anclow,  AS.  ancleow; 
akin  to  Icel.  okUa,  'dkli,  Dan.  and  Sw.  ankel,  D.  en- 
klaauw,  enkel,  G.  enkel,  and  perh.  OHG.  encha,  ancha 
thigh,  shin :  cf.  Skr.  anga  limb,  anguri  finger.  Cf. 
Haunch.]  The  joint  which  connects  the  foot  with  the 
leg ;  the  tarsus. 

Ankle  tone,  the  bone  of  the  ankle ;  the  astragalus. 

An'kled  (anHi'ld),  a.  Having  ankles ;  —  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  well-anWe(f.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

An'klet  (Sn'klSt),  n.  An  ornament  or  a  fetter  for  the 
ankle ;  an  ankle  ring. 

Anliy-lose  (Sn'kT-los),  v.  t.  &  i.    Same  as  Anchylose. 

llAn'ky-lo'sis 

(-lo'sTs),  n.  Same 
as  Anchylosis. 

Aniace  (an'- 
ISs),  re.  [Origin 
unknown.]  A 
broad        dagger 


Aniace  of  time  of  Edward  IV. 


formerly  worn  at  the  girdle.     [Written  also  anelace."] 

Ann  (an),  )  n.     [LL.  annata  income  of  a  year, 

An'nat  (Sn'nat),  )  also,  of  half  a  year,  fr.  L.  annus 
year :  cf .  F.  annate  annats.]  (Scots  Law)  A  half  year's 
stipend,  over  and  above  what  is  owing  for  the  incum- 
bency, due  to  a  minister's  heirs  after  his  decease. 

II  An'na  (Sn'na),  n.  [Hindi  ana.'\  An  East  Indian 
money  of  account,  the  sixteenth  of  a  rupee,  or  about  i\ 
cents. 

An'nal  (an'nal),  n.    See  Annals. 

An'nal-ist,  n.    [Cf.  F.  annalisie.'\   A  writer  of  annals. 

The  monks  .  .  .  were  the  only  annalists  in  those  ages.  Hume. 

An'nal-is'tic  (au'nal-is'ttk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
after  the  manner  of,  an  annalist ;  as,  the  dry  annalistic 
style.     "A  stiff  arereoZMKc  method."      Sir  O.  C .  Lewis. 

An'nal-ize  (an'nol-iz),  V.  t.  To  record  in  annals. 
vObs.-]  Sheldon. 

An'aals  (Xn'nolz),  n.  pi.  [L.  annalis  (se.  liber),  and 
more  frequently  in  the  pi.  annates  (sc.  libri),  chronicles, 
fr.  annus  year.    Cf.  Annual.]     1.  A  relation  of  events 


in  ohronologioal  order,  each  event  being  recorded  under 
the  year  in  which  it  happened.  "  Annals  of  the  revolu- 
tion." Macaulay.  "The  annai*  of  our  religion."  iJoperi. 

2.  Historical  records  ;  chronicles ;  history. 

The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.  Gray. 

It  was  cue  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  our  annals.     Burke. 

3.  sing.  The  record  of  a  single  event  or  item.  "Iu 
deathless  ann al."  Young. 

4.  A  periodic  publication,  containing  records  of  dis- 
coveries, transactions  of  societies,  etc. ;  as,  "  Annals  of 
Science." 

Syn.  — History.    See  Histoby. 

An'nats  (Sn'nats),  1  n.  pi.   [See  Ann.]    (Feci.  Law) 

An'nates  (-natz),  )  The  first  year'^s  profits  of  a 
spiritual  preferment,  anciently  paid  by  the  clergy  to  the 
pope ;  first  fruits.  In  England,  they  now  form  a  fund 
for  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

An-neal'  (Sn-nel'),  v.  t.  litnp.  &  p.  p.  Annealed 
(-neld') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Annealing.]  [OE.  anelen  to 
heat,  burn,  AS.  anselan ;  an  on  -|-  Slan  to  burn ;  also 
OE.  anelen  to  enamel,  prob.  influenced  by  OF.  neeler, 
nieler,  to  put  a  black  enamel  on  gold  or  silver,  F.  nieller, 
fr.  LL.  nigellare  to  blacken,  fr.  L.  nigellus  blackish,  dim. 
of  niger  black.  Cf.  Niello,  Negbo.]  1.  To  subject  to 
great  heat,  and  then  cool  slowly,  as  glass,  cast  iron, 
steel,  or  other  metal,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  less 
brittle  ;  to  temper  ;  to  toughen. 

2.  To  heat,  as  glass,  tiles,  or  earthenware,  in  order  to 
fix  the  colors  laid  on  them. 

An-neal'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  anneals. 

An-neal'ing,  n.  1.  The  process  used  to  render  glass, 
iron,  etc.,  less  brittle,  performed  by  allowing  them  to 
cool  very  gradually  from  a  high  heat. 

2.  The  burning  of  metallic  colors  into  glass,  earthen- 
ware, etc. 

An-neo'tent  (5n-nSk'tent),  a.  [L.  anneciere  to  tie  or 
bind  to.     See  AnnexJ     Connecting  ;  annexing.      Owen. 

An'ne-Iid  (5n'nS-lId),  1  a.    [F.  annilide,  fr.  an- 

An-nel'1-dan  (Sn-nSl'I-dan),  (  neler  to  aiTange  in 
rings,  OF.  ariel  a  ring,  fr.  L.  anellus  a  ring,  dim.  of  annu- 
lus  a  ring.]    (Zo'dl.)    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Annelida. 

—  n.  One  of  the  Armelida. 

II  An-nel'1-da  (Sn-ngl1-d&),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Anne- 
lid.] (Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  the  Articulata,  having  the 
body  formed  of  numerous  rings  or 
annular  segments,  and  without 
jointed  legs.  The  principal  subdi- 
visions are  the  Chsetopoda,  includ- 
ing the  Oligochseta  or  earthwormfl 
and  Polychseta  or  marine  worms; 
and  the  Hirudinea  or  leeches.    See 

CaETOPODA. 

An-nel'i-dons  (Sn-nEl'i-diis),  a. 
(Zo'dl. )  Of  the  nature  of  an  annelid. 

II  An'nel-la'ta  (Sn'nSl-la'ti),  n. 
pi.    [NL.]   (Zo'dl.)  See  Annelida. 

An'ne-lold  (5n'n*-loid),  n.  [F. 
anneli  ringed  -I-  -oM.]  (Zo'dl.)  An 
animal  resembling  an  annelid. 

An-nex'  (an-nSks'),  v.  t.  [imp. 
&p.  p.  Annexed  (5n-n5kst');  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Annexing.]  [F.  annexer, 
fr.  L.  annexus,  p.  p.  of  aytnectere  to 
tie  or  bind  to  ;  ad  -\-nectere  to  tie, 
to  fasten  together,  akin  to  Skr.  nah 
to  bind.]   1.  To  join  or  attach ;  usu-  ___ 

ally  to  subjoin ;  to  affix ;  to  append ;  q^^  ^^  ,^^  Annelida 

—  followed  by  to.     "He  annexed    Dorsal  riew  of  an- 
a  codicil  to  a  vrill. "  Johnson,    terior  and   posterior 

2.  To  join  or  add,  as  a  smaller  portions  q£  a  marine 
thing  to  a  greater.  E^-^Xf  ^eS^^^I- 

He  annexed  a  province  to  his  king-  land,    enlarged   five 

dom.                                            Johnson,  diameters. 

3.  To  attach  or  connect,  as  a  o Mouth;  pr  Pro- 
consequence,  condition,  etc.;  as,  Sl^do.'sal  al^d 
to  annex  a  penalty  to  a  prohibi-  caudal  Cirri  jpPara- 
tion,  or  punishment  to  guilt.  podia. 

Syn.— To  add ;  append ;  affix ;  unite ;  coalesce.  See  Add. 

An-nes',  v.  i.    To  join  ;  to  be  united.  tooke. 

An-nex'  (5u-nSks'  or  Sn'nSks),  re.  [F.  annexe,  L.  an- 
nexus, neut.  annexum,  p.  p.  of  annectere.']  Something 
annexed  or  appended ;  as,  an  additional  stipulation  to  a 
writing,  a  subsidiary  building  to  a  main  building ;  a  wing. 

An'nex-a'tion  (an'neks-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  annexa- 
tion. See  Annex,  v.  <.]  1.  The  act  of  annexing ;  process 
of  attaching,  adding,  or  appending ;  addition  ;  the  act  of 
connecting ;  union  ;  as,  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  or  of  chattels  to  the  freehold. 

2.  (a)  (Law)  The  union  of  property  with  a  freehold  so 
as  to  become  a  fixture.  Bouvier.  (b)  (Scots  Laic)  The 
appropriation  of  lands  or  rents  to  the  crown.     Wltarton. 

An'nex-a'tion-ist,  re.     One  who  favors  annexation. 

An-nex'er  (an-neks'er),  n.     One  who  annexes. 

An-nex'ion  (an-nek'shun),  re.  [L.  annexio  a  tying  to, 
connection :  cf.  F.  annexion.]    Annexation.    [i2.]   Shak. 

An-nex'ion-ist,  re.     An  annexationist,     [i?.] 

An-nex'ment  (Sn-neks'ment),  re.  The  act  of  annexing, 
or  the  thing  annexed ;  appendage.     [JR.]  Shak. 

An-ni'M-Ia-ble  (an-ni'hi-la-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
annihilated. 

An-ni'hi-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Annihilated; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Annihilating.]  [L.  anniMlare  ;  ad  -\- 
nihilum,  nihil,  mofhrng,  ne  hilum,(filum)  not  a  thread, 
nothing  at  all.  Cf.  Pile,  a  row.]  1.  To  reduce  to  noth- 
ing or  nonexistence  ;  to  destroy  the  existence  of ;  to 
cause  to  cease  to  be. 
It  is  imposBible  for  any  body  to  be  utterly  annihilated.  Bacon. 

2.  To  destroy  the  form  or  peculiar  distinctive  proper- 
ties of,  BO  that  the  specific  thing  no  longer  exists ;  as, 
to  annihilate  a  forest  by  cutting  down  the  trees.  "  To 
annihilate  the  army."  Macaulay. 

3.  To  destroy  or  eradicate,  as  a  property  or  attribute 


of  a  thing ;  to  make  of  no  effect ;  to  destroy  the  force, 
etc.,  of;  as,  to  annihilate  an  argument,  law,  rights,  good- 
ness. 

An-ni'hi-late  (an-ni'ht-lat),  a.  Annihilated.  [Ar- 
chaic] Swift. 

An-ni'hi-la'tion  (an-ni'liT-la'shtin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  anni- 
hilation.] 1.  The  act  of  reducing  to  nothing,  or  non- 
existence ;  or  the  act  of  destroying  the  form  or  combina- 
tion of  parts  under  which  a  thing  exists,  so  that  the 
name  can  no  longer  be  applied  to  it ;  as,  the  annihila- 
tion of  a  corporation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  aimihilated.  Hooker. 

An-ni'U-la'tlon-ist,  re.  (Theol.)  One  who  believes 
tliat  eternal  punishment  consists  in  annihilation  or  ex- 
tinction of  bemp ;  a  destructionist. 

An-ni'hi-la-Uve  (5n-ni'hi-la-tlv),  a.  Serving  to  anni- 
hilate ;  destructive. 

An-ni1li-la'tor  (-la'ter),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
annihilates ;  as,  a  fire  annihilalor. 

An-ni'hi-la-tO-ry  (-li-to-ry)^*!.     Annihilative. 

An'ni-ver'sa-ri-ly  (Sn'm-ver'sa-rV-ly),  adv.  Annu- 
ally.    [P.]  Bp.  Hall. 

An'ni-ver'sa-ry  (Sn'nt-ver'sa-rJ),  a.  [L.  anniversa- 
rius ;  annus  year  +  vertere,  versum,  to  turn  :  cf.  F.  an- 
niversaire.]  Keturning  with  the  year,  at  a  stated  time  ; 
annual ;  yearly ;  as,  an  anniversao-y  feast. 

Anniversary  day  (R.  C.  Ch.).  See  Anniveesabt,  re.,  2.  — 
Anniversary  week,  that  week  in  the  year  in  which  the  an- 
nual meetmge  of  rehgious  and  benevolent  societies  are 
held  in  Boston  and  New  York.    [Eastern  U.  S.\ 

An'nl-ver'sa-ry,  re. ;  pi.  Anniveesabies  (-rtz).  [Cf.  P. 
anniversaire^  1.  The  annual  return  of  the  day  on 
which  any  notable  event  took  place,  or  is  wont  to  be  cel- 
ebrated ;  as,  the  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

2.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  The  day  on  which  Mass  is  said  yearly 
for  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person  ;  the  commemoration 
of  some  saored  event,  as  the  dedication  of  a  church  or 
the  consecration  of  a  pope 

3.  The  celebration  which  takes  place  on  an  anniver- 
sary day.  Dryden. 

An'nl-verse  (Sn'nl-vSrs),  re.  [L.  anni  versus  the 
turning  of  a  year.]     Anniversary.     [Ohs.]  Dryden. 

An'no-da'ted  (Sn'no-da'tgd),  fl.  [L.  ad  to  -)-  nodus  a 
knot.]  (Her.)  Curved  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  let- 
ter S.  Cussans. 

II  An'no  Dom'l-ni  (Sn'nS  dSmt-ni).  [L. ,  in  the  year  of 
[our]  Lord  [Jesus  Christ]  ;  usually  abhrev.  A.  D.]  In 
the  year  of  the  Christian  era ;  as,  A.  d.  1887. 

An-nom'1-nate  (Sn-n5m'T-nat),  v.  t.    To  name.     [E.] 

An-nom'i-na'Uon  (-na'shiin),  re.  [L.  annominatio. 
See  Agnomination.]     1.  Paronomasia ;  punning. 

2.  Alliteration.     [Obs.]  Tyrwhitt. 

An'no-tate  (Sn'no-tat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Anno- 
tated; p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Annotating.]  [L.  annotatus ; 
p.  p.  of  annotare  to  annotate ;  ad  -{-  notare  to  mark, 
nota  mark.  See  Note,  re.]  To  explain  or  criticize  by 
notes ;  as,  to  annotate  the  works  of  Bacon. 

An'no-tate,  v.  i.  To  make  notes  or  comments  ;  —  with 
ore  or  upon. 

An'no-ta'tion  (Sn'no-ta'shun),  re.  [L.  annotatio  :  cf . 
F.  annotation.]  A  note,  added  by  way  of  comment,  or 
explanation ;  —  usually  in  the  plural ;  as,  annotations  on 
ancient  authors,  or  on  a  word  or  a  passage. 

An'no-ta'tion-ist,  re.    An  annotator.     [R.] 

An'no-ta-tive  (2n'no-ta-tIv),  a.  Characterized  by 
annotations ;  of  the  nature  of  annotation. 

An'no-ta'tor  (Sn'no-ta'ter),  re.  [L.]  A  writer  of  an- 
notations ;  a  commentator. 

An-no'ta-tO-ry  (Sn-no'ta-to-rJ^),  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
annotator;  containing  annotations.     [R.] 

An'no-tlne  (5n'u*-tTn),  re.  [L.  annotinus  a  year  old.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  bird  one  year  old,  or  that  has  once  molted. 

An-not'i-nons  (Sn-n5t'i-ntis),  a.  [L.  annotinus,  fr. 
annus  year.]    (Bot.)  A  year  old  ;  in  yearly  growths. 

An-not'tO  (Sn-n5t't6),  Ar-not'tO  (ar-not't6), n.  [Perh. 
the  native  name.]  A  red  or  yellowish-red  dyeing  ma- 
terial, prepared  from  the  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  of 
a  tree  (Bixa  orellana)  belonging  to  the  tropical  regions 
of  America.  It  is  used  for  coloring  cheese,  butter,  etc. 
[Written  also  Anatto,  Anatta,  Annatto,  Annotta,  etc.] 

An-nounce'  (Sn-nouns'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  An- 
nounced (Sn-nounsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Announcing  (5n- 
noun'sTug).]  [OF.  anoncier,  F.  annoncer,  fr.  L.  annun- 
tiare  ;  ad  -j-  nuntiare  to  report,  relate,  nuntius  messen- 
ger, bearer  of  news.    See  Nuncio,  and  cf.  Annunciate.] 

1.  To  give  public  notice,  or  first  notice  of ;  to  make 
known ;  to  publish  ;  to  proclaim. 

Her  [Q.  Elizabeth's]  arrival  was  announced  through  the  coun- 
try by  a  ])eal  of  cannon  from  the  ramparts.  Ciliyin. 

2.  To  pronounce  ;  to  declare  by  judicial  sentence. 


Publish  laws,  announce 
Or  Uf  e  or  death. 


Prior. 


SyTi.  —  To  proclaim ;  publish ;  make  known ;  her.ald ; 
declare  ;  promulgate.  —  To  Publish,  Announce,  Peo- 
claim,  Promulgate.  We  publish  what  we  give  openly 
to  the  world,  either  by  oral  communication  or  by  means 
of  the  press  ;  as,  to  publish  abroad  the  faults  of  our  neigh- 
bors. We  amiounce  what  we  declare  by  anticipation,  or 
make  known  for  the  first  time  ;  as,  to  announce  the 
speedy  publication  of  a  book  ;  to  announce  the  approach 
or  arrival  of  a  distinguished  personage.  We  proclaim 
anything  to  which  we  give  the  widest  publicity ;  .as,  to 
proclaim  the  news  of  victory,  '^epromulfiaie  whew  we 
proclaim  more  widely  what  has  before  been  known  by 
some ;  as,  to  promulgate  the  gospel. 

An-nonnce'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  announcing, 
or  giving  public  notice ;  that  which  announces ;  procla- 
mation ;  publication. 

An-noun'cer  (an-noun'ser),  n.    One  who  announces. 

An-noy'  (Sn-noi'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Annoyed  (an- 
noid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Annoying.]  [OE.  anoien,  anvien, 
OF.  anoier,  anuier,  enuier,  F.  enniiyer,  fr.  OF.  anoi, 
anui,  enui,  annoyance,  vexation,  F.  emmi.    See  Annoy, 
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ANONYMOUS 


n.]  1.  To  disturb  or  irritate,  especially  by  continued  or 
repeated  acts ;  to  tease ;  to  rufBe  in  mind ;  to  vex ;  as,  I 
was  annoyed  by  liis  remarks. 

Say,  what  can  more  our  tortured  souls  annoy 
Than  to  behold,  admire,  and  lose  our  joy  ?         Prior, 
2.  To  molest,  incommode,  or  harm ;  as,  to  annoy  an 
army  by  impeding  its  march,  or  by  a  cannonade. 

Syn.  —  To  molest;  vex;  trouble;  pester;  embarrass; 
perplex ;  tease. 

An-noy'  (an-noi'),  n.  [OE.  anoi,  anui,  OF.  anoi,  anui, 
enuifiT.ii.  in  od/o  in  hatred  (esse  alicui  inodio,  Gic.)-  See 
Ennui,  Odium,  Noisome,  Noy.]  A  feeling  of  discomfort 
or  vexation  caused  by  what  one  dislikes ;  also,  whatever 
causes  such  a  feeling ;  as,  to  work  annoy. 

Worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy.  Shak. 

An-noy'ance  (Sn-noi'aus),  n.  [OF.  anoiance,  anui- 
ance.]  1.  The  act  of  amroying,  or  the  state  of  being  an- 
noyed; molestation;  vexation;  annoy. 

A  deep  clay,  giving  much  annoyance  to  passengers.    Fuller. 
For  the  further  annoyance  and  terror  of  any  besieged  place, 
they  would  throw  iuto  it  dead  bodies.  Wdkins. 

2.  That  which  annoys. 

A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair, 
Any  annoyance  m  that  precious  sense.  Shak. 

An-noy'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  annoys. 

An-noy'fal  (-ful)i  c-    Annoying.     lObs.J       Chaucer. 

An-noy'ing,  «.  That  annoys ;  molesting ;  vexatious. 
—  An-noy'ing-ly,  adv. 

An-noy'ous  (-us),  a.  [OF.  enuius,  anoios.l  Trou- 
blesome; annoying.     [06s.]  Chaucer, 

An'nu-al  (Sn'iS-al ;  135),  a.  [OE.  annuel,  F.  annuel, 
h.lj.  annualis,  ir.  annus  year.  Of.  Annals.]  1.  Of  or 
pertainiug  to  a  year ;  returning  every  year ;  coming  or 
happening  once  in  the  year ;  yearly. 

The  annual  overflowing  of  the  river  [Nile].  Ray. 

2.  Performed  or  accomplished  in  a  year ;  reckoned  by 
the  year ;  as,  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth. 

A  thousand  pound  a  year,  annual  support.         STiak. 

3.  Lasting  or  contiuumg  only  one  year  or  one  growing 
season;  requiring  to  be  renewed  every  year;  as,  an  an- 
nual plant ;  annual  tickets.  Bacon. 

An'nu-al,  n.  1.  A  thing  happening  or  returning 
yearly ;  esp.  a  literary  work  published  once  a  yeai-. 

2.  Anything,  especially  a  plant,  that  lasts  but  one  year 
or  season  ;  an  annual  plant. 

Oaths  are  ...  in  some  sense  almost  annuals:  .  .  .  and  I  my- 
self can  remember  about  forty  different  sets.  Swij't. 

3.  (-R.  C.  Ch.)  A  ^^^s  for  a  deceased  person  or  for 
some  special  object,  said  daily  for  a  year  or  on  the  an- 
niversary day. 

An'nu-al-ist,  n.  One  who  writes  for,  or  who  edits,  an 
amiual.     [iJ.] 

An'nu-al-ly,  adv.    Yearly ;  year  by  year. 

An'nu-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  annuaire."]  Annual. 
[06s.]  —n.     A  yearbook. 

An'nu-el-er  (-el-er),  n.  K  priest  employed  in  saying 
annuals,  or  anniversary  Masses.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

An'nu-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  annuens,  p.  pr.  of  annuere  ; 
ad  -\-  nuere  to  nod.]  Nodding ;  as,  annuent  muscles  (used 
in  nodding). 

An-nu'1-tant  (Sn-nuT-tont),  n.  [See  Annuity.]  One 
who  receives,  or  is  e_ntitled  to  receive,  an  annuity.  Lamb. 

An-nu'i-ty  (Sn-nu'I-ty),  n. ; pi.  Annuities  (-tiz).  [LL. 
annuitas,  fr.  L.  annus  year :  cf.  F.  annuite.']  A  sum  of 
money,  payable  yearly,  to  continue  for  a  given  number 
of  years,  for  life,  or  forever ;  an  annual  allowance. 

An-nul'  (5n-nul'),  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Annulled  (an- 
nOld') ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Aiinullino.]  [F.  annuler,  LL. 
annullare,  annulare,  fr.  L.  ad  to  +  nullus  none,  nullum, 
neut.,  nothing.  See  Null,  a.]  1.  To  reduce  to  noth- 
ing ;  to  obliterate. 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me 's  extinct, 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 

Annulled.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  void  or  of  no  effect ;  to  nullity ;  to  abol- 
ish ;  to  do  away  with ;  —  used  appropriately  of  laws,  de- 
crees, edicts,  decisions  of  courts,  or  other  established 
rules,  permanent  usages,  and  the  like,  which  are  made 
void  by  competent  authority. 

Do  they  mean  to  annul  laws  of  inestimable  value  to  our 
liberties  ?  Burke. 

Syn.  —  To  abolish ;  abrogate  ;  repeal ;  cancel ;  reverse ; 
rescind ;  revoke ;  nullify ;  destroy.    See  Abolish. 

An'nu-lar  (an'u-ler),  a.  [L.  annularis,  fr.  annulus 
ring :  cf.  F.  annulaire.}  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
form  of,  a  ring ;  forming  a  ring ;  ringed ;  ring-shaped ; 
as,  annular  fibers. 

2.  Banded  or  marked  with  circles. 

Annular  eclipse  (Astron.),  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  which 
the  moon  at  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  conceals  the  central 
part  of  the  sun's  disk,  leaving  a  complete  ring  of  light 
around  the  border. 

An'nn-lar'i-ty  (Sn'ii-lar'T-ty),  n.  Annular  condition 
or  form  ;  as,  the  annularily  of  a  nebula.  J.  Rogers. 

An'nu-lar-ly,  adv.    in  an  annular  manner. 

An'nu-la-ry  (-la-ry),  a.  [L.  annularius.  See  Annu- 
LAK.]    Having  the  form  of  a  ring ;  annular.  Bay. 

II  An'nu-la'ta  (Sn'ii-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.,  fr.  L. 
annulatus  ringed.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  class  of  articulate  animals, 
nearly  equivalent  to  Annelida,  including  the  marine  an- 
nelids, earthworms,  Gephyrea,  Gymnotoma,  leeches,  etc. 
See  Annelida. 

An'nu-late  (Sn'S-lSt),  n.  {Zo'61.)  One  of  the  Annu- 
lata. 

An'nu-Iate  (Sn'iS-lat),  )  a.    [L.  annulatus."]    1.  Pur- 

An'nu-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  (  nished  with,  or  composed 
of,  rings ;  ringed ;  surrounded  by  rings  of  color. 

2.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Annulata. 

An'nu-la'tlOIl  (an-S-la'shiin),  n.  A  circular  or  ring- 
like formation ;  a  ring  or  belt.  Nicholson. 

An'nu-let  (Sn'fi-lgt),  n,  [Dim.  of  annulus.']  1.  A 
little  ring.  Tennyson 


2.  {Arch.)  A  small,  flat  fillet,  encircling  a  column,  etc., 
used  by  itself,  or  with  other  moldings.  It  is  used,  sev- 
eral times  repeated,  under  the  Doric  capital. 

3.  (Her.)  A  little  circle  borne  as  a  charge. 

4.  {Zool. )  A  narrow  circle  of  some  distinct  color  on  a 
surface  or  round  an  organ. 

An-nul1a-ble  (an-niU'l  A-b'l), «.  That  may  be  annulled. 

An-nul'ler  (-ler),  n.    One  who  annuls.     [iJ.] 

An-nul'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  annulement.]  The 
act  of  annulling ;  abolition  ;  invalidation. 

An'nu-loid  (Sn'il-loid),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Annuloida. 

II  An'nu-loid'a  (Sn'ii-loid'a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  an- 
nulus ring  -f-  -Old.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of  the  Articu- 
lata,  including  the  annelids  and  allied  groups ;  sometimes 
made  to  include  also  the  helminths  and  ecliinoderms. 
[Written  also  Annuloidea.] 

II  An'nu-lo'sa  (-lo'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  {Zool.)  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Invertebrata,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Ai'ticu- 
lata.  It  includes  the  Arthropoda  and  Anarthropoda.  By 
some  zoologists  it  is  applied  to  the  former  only. 

An'nu-lo'san  (-son),  n.   {Zool.)  One  of  the  Annulosa. 

An'nu-lose'  (3n'ir-los';  277),  a.     [L.  annulus  ring.] 

1.  Furnished  with,  or  composed  of,  rings  or  ringlike 
segments ;  ringed. 

2.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Annulosa. 

II  An'nu-lus  (-IQs),  n. ;  pi.  Annuli  (-li).  [L.]  1.  A 
ring ;  a  ringlike  part  or  space. 

2.  {Geom.)  {a)  The  space  contained  between  the  cir- 
cumferences of  two  circles,  one  within  the  other.  (6)  The 
solid  formed  by  a  circle  revolving  around  a  line  which  is 
in  the  plane  of  the  circle  but  does  not  cut  it. 

3.  {Zool.)  Eiug-shaped  structures  or  markings,  found 
in,  or  upon,  various  animals. 

An-nu'mer-ate  (3n-nu'mer-at),  V.  t.  [L.  annumera- 
lus, -p.  x>.  oi  annume7-are.  See  Numeeate.]  To  add  on; 
to  count  in.     [06s.]  Wollaston. 

An-nu'mer-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  annumeralio.'] 
Addition  to  a  former  number.     [Ofts.l      Sir  T.  Browne. 

An-nun'ci-a-ble  (5n-niiu'shi-a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be 
announced  or  declared ;  declarable.     [JJ.] 

An-nun'cl-ate  (an-niin'shT-at),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  An- 
nunciated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Annunciatlnq.]  [L.  annun- 
liare.    See  Announce.]    To  announce. 

An-nun'ci-ate  (-St),  p.  p.  &  a.  Foretold;  prean- 
nounced.     [06s.]  Chaucer, 

An-nun'ci-a'tion  (-sT-a'shun  or  -shi-a'shSn ;  277),  n. 
[L.  annunlialio:  cf.  F.  annonciation.]  1.  The  act  of 
announcing ;  announcement ;  proclamation ;  as,  the  an- 
nunciation of  peace. 

2.  {Eccl.)  (a)  The  announcement  of  the  incarnation, 
made  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  (6)  The 
festival'celebrated  (March  25th)  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, of  Rome,  etc.,  in  memory  of  the  angel's  announce- 
ment, on  that  day ;  Lady  Day. 

An-nun'ci-a-tive  (Sn-niin'shT-a-tiv),  a.  Pertaining 
to  annunciation  ;  announcing,     [i?.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

An-nun'ci-a'tor  (an-ntin'shi-a'ter),  n.  [L.  annuntia- 
tor.  ]  1.  One  who  announces.  Specifically :  An  officer 
in  the  church  of  Constantinople,  whose  business  it  was 
to  inform  the  people  of  the  festivals  to  be  celebrated. 

2.  An  indicator  (as  in  a  hotel)  which  designates  the 
room  where  attendance  is  wanted.  ' 

An-nun'ci-a-tO-ry  (-shT-a-to-ry),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  aimouncement :  making  known.     [-E.l 

II  A-no'a  (a-no'a),  ?i.  [Native  name.]  (.ZooZ.)  A  small 
wild  ox  of  Celebes  {Anoa  depressicomis),  allied  to  the 
buffalo,  but  having  long  nearly  straight  horns. 

An'Ode  (Sn'od),  n.  [Gr.  ava  up  +  66ds  way.]  {Elec.) 
The  positive  pole  of  an  electric  battery,  or  more  strictly 
the  electrode  by  which  the  current  enters  the  electrolyte 
on  its  way  to  the  other  pole ;  —  opposed  to  cathode. 

II  An'(Hlon  (Sn'o-don),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ai/dSous  tooth- 
less ;  av  priv.  -]-  oSovs,  oOo'i/tos,  a  tooth.]  {Zool.)  A  genus 
of  fresh-water  bivalves,  having  no  teeth  at  the  hinge. 
[Written  also  Anodonta."] 

An'0-dyne  (an'6-din),  a.  [L.  anodynus,  Gr.  dj'ciJSvi'o! 
free  from  pain,  stilling  pain;  av  priv.  -|-  oSiivr)  pain ;  cf. 
F.  anodin.]     Serving  to  assuage  pain ;  soothing. 

The  anodyne  draught  of  oblivio";.  Burke. 

^ff^  "  The  word  [in  a  medical  sense]  is  chiefly  applied 
to  the  different  preparations  of  opium,  belladonna,  hyos- 
cyamus,  and  lettuce."  Am.  Cyc. 

An'0-dyne,  n.  [L.  anodynon.  See  Anodyne,  a.]  Any 
medicine  which  allays  pain,  as  an  opiate  or  narcotic ;  any- 
thing that  soothes  disturbed  feelings. 

An'0-dy'nous  (-di'nfis),  a.    Anodyne. 

A-noU'  (a-noil'),  v.  i.  [OF.  enoilier.']  To  anoint  with 
oil      [06s.]  Holinshed. 

A-nolnt'  (a-noinf),  "o.  t.  [imp.  &  p,  p.  Anointed  ; 
p,  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Anointing.]  [OF.  enoint,  p.  p.  of  enoindre, 
It.  L.  inungere;  in  -\-  ungere,  unguere,  to  smear,  anoint. 
See  Ointment,  Unguent.]  1.  To  smear  or  rub  over  with 
oil  or  an  vmctuous  substance ;  also,  to  spread  over,  as  oil. 
And  fragrant  oils  the  stiffened  limbs  anoint.  Dryden. 
He  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  the  clay. 

John  Ix.  6. 

2.  To  apply  oil  to  or  to  pour  oil  upon,  etc.,  as  a  sacred 
rite,  especially  for  consecration. 

Then  shalt  thou  take  the  anointing  oU,  and  pou7  it  upon  his 

[Aaron's]  head  and  anoint  him.  Exod.  xxix.  7. 

Anoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria.    1  Kings  xix.  IS. 

The  lord's  Anointed,  Christ  or  the  Messiah ;  also,  a  Jew- 
ish or  ot'ier  king  by  "  divine  right."  1  Sam.  xxvi.  9. 

A-noint',  p.  ^.    Anointed.     [Obs,]  Chaucer, 

A-noint'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  anoints. 

A-noint'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  anointing,  or 
state  of  being  anointed ;  also,  an  ointment.  Milton. 

II  A-no'Us  (a-no'lis),  n.  [In  the  Antilles,  anoli,  ano- 
alli,  a  lizard.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  lizards  whicli  belong 
to  the  family  Iguanidse.  They  take  the  place  in  the  New 
World  of  the  chameleons  in  the  Old,  and  in  America  are 
often  called  chameleons. 


A-nom'al  (a-n5m'ol),  n.     Anytliing  anomalous,     [i?.] 
A-nom'a-li-ped  (a-nom'a-lT-ped),    1  a.     [L.  anomalus 
A-nom'a-U-pede  (a^nom'a^ll-ped),  )     irregular  -f-  pes, 
pedis,  foot.]     Having  anomalous  feet. 

A-nom'a-li-ped,  n.  {Zool.)  One  of  a  group  of  perch- 
ing birds,  having  the  middle  toe  more  or  less  united  to 
the  outer  and  inner  ones. 

A-nom'a-lism  (a-nom'a-liz'm),  n.  An  anomaly ;  a 
deviation  from  rule.  Hooker, 

A-nom'a-lis'tic  (a-nom'a-lts'tTk),  1  a.   [Of.  F.  anoma- 
A-n02n'a-Iis'tic-al  (-tl-kal),  )     Ustigue.']   1.  Ir- 

regular ;  departing  from  common  or  established  rules. 

2.  {Astron.)  Pertaining  to  the  anomaly,  or  angular  dis- 
tance of  a  planet  from  its  perihelion. 

Anomalistic  month.  See  under  Month.  —  AnomallBtic 
revolution,  the  period  in  which  a  planet  or  satellite  goes 
through  the  complete  cycles  of  its  changes  of  anomaly, 
or  from  any  pouit  in  its  elliptic  orbit  to  the  same  again. 
—  Anomalistic,  or  Periodical,  year.     See  under  Teae. 

A-nom'a-lis'tic-al-ly,  adv.    With  irregularity. 

A-nom'a-lo-flo'rous  (a-n5m'a-16-flo'riis),  a.  [L.  anom- 
alus irregular  -{-  flos,  floris,  flower.]  {Bot.)  Having 
anomalous  flowers. 

A-nom'a-lous  (a-nSm'i-liis),  a.  [L.  anomalus,  Gr. 
afuMoAo!  uneven,  irregular ;  av  priv.  -f-  ojaoAos  even, 
o/iio!  same.  See  Same,  and  cf.  Abnormal.]  Deviating 
from  a  general  rule,  method,  or  analogy  ;  abnormal ;  ir- 
regular; as,  an  anomalous  proceeding. 

A-nom'a-lous-ly,  adv.    In  an  anomalous  manner. 

A-nom'a-lous-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  anomalous. 

A-nom'a-ly  (a-n6m'i-lT^),n.  ;  pi.  Anomalies  (-liz).  [L. 
anomaliu,  Gr.  avoi/j^aKia.  See  Anomalous.]  1.  Devia- 
tion from  the  common  rule  ;  an  irregularity  ;  anything 
anomalous. 

We  are  enabled  to  unite  into  a  consistent  whole  the  various 
anomalies  and  contending  principles  that  are  found  in  the 
minds  and  affairs  of  men.  Burke. 

As  Professor  Owen  has  remarked,  there  is  no  greater  ajiomaly 
in  nature  than  a  bird  that  can  not  fly.  Darwm. 

2.  {A.itron.)  (a)  The  angular  distance  of  a  planet  from 
its  perihelion,  as  seen  from  the  sun.  This  is  the  true 
anomaly.  The  eccentric  anomaly  is  a  corresponding  an- 
gle at  the  center  of  the  elliptic  orbit  of  the  planet.  The 
mean  anomaly  is  what  the  anomaly  would  be  if  the  plan- 
et's angular  motion  were  uniform.  (6)  The  angle  meas- 
uring apparent  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  a  planet. 

3.  {JVat.  Hist.)  Any  deviation  from  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  a  specific  type. 

II  A-no'mi-a  (a-no'ml-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ai/o/noj  ir- 
regular ;  a  p  r  i  v.  + 
ro/iio;  law.]  {Zool.) 
A  genus  of  bivalve 
shells,  allied  to  the  oys- 
ter, so  called  from 
their  unequal  valves,  of 
which  the  lower  is  per- 
forated for  attach- 
mgjjt  Anomia  (A.  glabra),  Atlantic  coast ; 

An'0-moph'yl-lous   "  ^''P"'  *  ^°""  ""''''•  ^  ""*■  "^^ 

(Sn'6-mof'il-liis),  a.     [Gr.  ai'o/u.09  irregular  +  <J>uAAot 

leaf.]     {Bot.)  Having  leaves  irregularly  placed. 

II  An'O-mu'ra  (an'S-mu'ra),  I  n.pl.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ava- 
il An'O-mou'ra  (-mou'ri),      J  /xos  lawless  -^-  oiipa  tail.] 

{Zool.)  A  group  of  decapod 

Crustacea,   of   which   the 

hermit  crab  is  an  example. 
An'0-mu'ral  (-ral),  )  a. 
An'o-mu'ran  (-ran),  ( 

Irregular  in  the  character 

of  the  tail  or  abdomen ;  as, 

the  anomural  crustaceans. 

[Written  also  anomoural, 

anomouran.] 
An'o-mu'ran,  n.  {Zool.) 

One  of  the  Anomura. 
An'O-my  (an'o-my%  n. 

[Gr.  (xTOfiio.   See  Anomia.] 

Disregard  or  violation  of 

law.     [is.]  Glanvill. 

A -non'  (4r-non'),  adv. 

[OE.  anoon,  anon,  anan, 

lit.,  in  one  (moment),  fr. 

AS.  on  in  -{-  an  one.    See 

On  and  One.]   1.  Straight- 
way ;  at  once.     [Obs.J 
The  same  is  he  that  heareth 

the  word,  and  anon  with  joy 

receiveth  it.        Matt.  xhi.  20. 

2.  Soon ;  in  a  little  while. 

As  it  shall  better  appear  anon. 

3.  At  another  time ;  then ;  again. 

Sometimes  he  trots,  .  .  .  anon  he  rears  upright. 

Anon  right,  at  once ;  right  off.    [Obs.]    Chaucer.— Evet 
and  anon,  now  and  then ;  frequently ;  often. 
A  pouncet  bos,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose.  Shak. 

II  A-no'na  (a-no'n4),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  Ananas.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  tropical  or  subtropical  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Anonacess,  including  the  soursop. 

An'0-na'ceOUS  (an'6-na'shus),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
order  of  plants  including  the  soursop,  custard  apple,  etc. 

An'O-nym  (5n'o-nim),  n.  [F.  anonyme.  See  Anony- 
mous.] 1.  One  who  is  anonymous ;  also  sometimes  used 
for  "pseudonym." 

2.  A  notion  which  has  no  name,  or  which  can  not  be 
expressed  by  a  single  English  word.     [iJ.]    J.  R.  Seeley, 

An'0-nym'i-ty  (Sn'o-nimt-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  anonymous;  anonymousness ;  also,  that 
which  is  anonymous.    [i2.] 

He  rigorously  insisted  upon  the  rights  of  anonymity.    Carlyle. 

A-non'y-mous  (a-nonT-mus),  a.  [Gr.  aviiwiio?  with- 
out name ;  av  priv.  -}-  on;ju.a,  -Eol.  for  ovotxa  name.  See 
Name.]    Nameless  ;  of  unknown  name  ;  also,  of  unknown 


One  of  the  Anomura  (Hippa 
talpoidea),  Atlantic  coast. 
About  nat.  size. 


Shak. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  arm,  ask,  nuai,  a^i  eve,  event,  end,  fem,  recent;  ice,  idea,  ill;  old,  obey,  6rb, 
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or  unavowed  authorship  ;  as,  an  anonymous  benefactor ; 
an  anonymous  pamphlet  or  letter. 

A-nOB'y-mous-ly  (a-uon't-mus-lj'),  adv.  In  an  anony- 
mous manner ;  without  a  name.  Swift. 

A-non'y-mOUS-nesS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
anonymous.  Coleridge. 

An'O-phyte  (au'o-flt),  n.  [Gr.  a.v<t>  upward  (fr.  aca 
up)  +  <I>vt6v  a  plant,  ^veiv  to  grow.]  {Bot.)  A  moss  or 
mosslike  plant  with  cellular  stems,  having  usually  an  up- 
ward gi-owth  and  distinct  leaves. 

II  An'O-pla  JSu'o-pla),  n.  pi.      [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  S-vottKoi; 
unarmed.]     (Zool.)  One  of  the  two  orders  of 
Nemerteans.     See  Nemertina. 

An-op'lo-there  (Sn-op'io-ther),  ||  An'o-plo- 

the'rl-Um  (Sn'o-plo-the'rT-um),  n.  [From  Gr. 
ai/OTrAo!  unarmed  {av  priv.  +  oii'Aoi'  an  im- 
plement, weapon)  -f-  Sripiov  beast.]  (Paleon.) 
A  genus  of  extinct  quadrupeds  of  the  order 
Ungulata,  wliose  bones  were  first  found  in  the 
gypsum  quarries  near  Paris ;  characterized  by 
the  shortness  and  feebleness  of  their  canine 
teeth  (whence  the  name).  Citvier. 

II  An'0-plu'ra  (an'S-plu'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,_fr. 
Gr.  av  priv.  -j-  ottAo;'  weapon,  sting  +  oitpa 
tail.]  {Zool.)  A  group  of  insects  which  in- 
cludes the  lice. 

II  A-nop'si-a(a-nop'sT-a), )  n.    [Gr.  av  priv. 

An'op'sy  (an'op'sy),  )  -\-  oi|/i9  sight.] 
(Med. )  Want  or  defect  of  sight ;  blindness. 

II  An'0-rex'l-a  (5n'o-reks'i-a),  1  n.  [Gr.  aro- 

An'0-rex'y  (3u'6-reks'y),  (      pejia  ;  av 

priv.  4-  opef  IS  desire,  appetite,  ope'yeii'  de- 
sire.] (3/erf.)  Want  of  appetite,  without  0"f  o£  the  Ano- 
a  loathuig  oi  food.  Coxe.      i,isluridus),ven- 

A-nor'mal  (a-nSr'mnl),  a.    [F.  anor-     tral  side. 
mal.    See  Abnormal,  Normal.]   Not  ac-  p  Proboscis  pore  ; 
cording  to  rule  ;  abnormal.     [Oto.]  c    Olfactory  or 

A-norn'  (a^nSrn'),  v.  t.    [OF.  aomer,      ^|P'^"/'<=  PJ'? '  " 
adurner,iT.'L.  adomare  to  a,doTn.    The     tic'raast.  Vnat' 
form  a-ourne  was   corrupted   into  an-     size.      "    ' 
owfTie.]   To  adorn.    [06s.]  Bp.  Watson. 

A-nor'thic  (a-u6r'thTk),  a.  [See  Anobthite.]  (Min.) 
Having  unequal  oblique  axes ;  as,  anorthic  crystals. 

A-nbr'thite  (-tint),  n.  [Gr.  av  priv.  -f-  opSot  straight 
(opflij  sc.  yiavla  right  angle) ;  not  in  a  right  angle.]  A 
mineral  of  the  feldspar  family,  commonly  occurring  in 
small  glassy  crystals,  also  as  a  constituent  of  some  igne- 
ous rocks.    It  is  a  lime  feldspar.     See  Feldspar. 

A-nor'thO-SCOpe  (a-nSr'tho-skop),  n.  [Gr.  av  priv. 
+  opSos  straight  -|-  -scope.']  (Physics)  An  optical  toy 
for  producing  amusing  figures  or  pictures  by  means  of 
two  revolving  disks,  on  one  of  which  distorted  figures 
are  painted. 

II  A-nos'mi-a  (a-nSs'mt-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  av  priv. 
-\-  b(Tii.ri  smell.]    {Med.)  Loss  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

An-oth'er  (Sn-tith'er),  pron.  &  a.  [An  a,  one  +  otlier.'] 

1.  One'  more,  in  addition  to  a  former  number  ;  a  sec- 
ond or  additional  one,  similar  in  likeness  or  in  effect. 

Another  yGi\  —  a  seventh  I    I  '11  see  no  more.        Sltak. 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower.        Shak. 

2.  Not  the  same  ;  different. 

He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way.         Shak. 

3.  Any  or  some  other ;  any  different  person,  indefi- 
nitely ;  any  one  else  ;   some  one  else. 

Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine  own  mouth. 

Prov.  xyvii.  2. 
While  I  am  coming,  another  steppeth  down  before  me. 

John  V.  7. 
J^^  As  a  pronoun  another  may  have  a  possessive  an- 
other's, pi.  others,  poss.  pi.  others'.  It  is  much  used  in 
opposition  to  one  ;  as,  one  went  one  way,  another  another. 
It  is  also  used  with  one,  in  a  reciprocal  sense  ;  as,  "  love 
one  o«o//ier,"  thatis,  let  each  love  the  other  or  others. 
"These  two  imparadised in o«e  another's  arms."  Milton. 

An-Oth'er-gaines'  (-ganz'),  a.  [Corrupted  fr.  an- 
oiher-gates.l    Otanother  kind.     [06s.]     Sir  P.  Sidney. 

An-Oth'er-gates'  (-gats'),  a.  [Another  -f-  gate,  or 
gait,  way.  Of.  Algates.]  Of  another  sort.  [06s.] 
"  Anoiher-gates  adventure."  Hudibras. 

An-Oth'er-guess'  C-gSs'),  a.  [Corrupted  fr.  another- 
gates."]    Of  another  sort.     [Archaic] 

It  used  to  go  in  another-guess  manner.    Arhuthnot, 

A-not'ta  (a-not'ta),  n.    See  Annotto. 

An-OU'ra  (an-ou'ra ;  277),  n.     See  Anttea. 

An-OU'rous  (-rus),  a.    See  Antjeotts. 

0  An'sa  (Sn'sa),  n.  ;  pi.  ks%M  (-se).  [L.,  a  handle.] 
(^Astron.)  A  name  given  to  either  of  the  projecting  ends 
of  Saturn's  ring. 

An'sa-ted  (an'sa-tSd),  a.  [L.  ansaius,  fr.  ansa  a  han- 
dle.]    Having  a  handle.  Johnson. 

An'ser-a'ted  (an'ser-a'ted),  a.  (Her.)  Having  the  ex- 
tremities terminate  in  the  heads  of  eagles,  lions,  etc.  ;  as, 
an  anseraied  cross. 

II  An'se-res  (an'se-rez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  geese.]  (Zool.) 
A  Linnaean  order  of  aquatic 
birds  swimming  by  means 
of  webbed  feet,  as  the 
duck,  or  of  lobed  feet,  as 
the  grebe.  In  this  order 
were  included  the  geese, 
ducks,  auks,  divers,  gulls, 
petrels,  etc. 

II  An'se-ri-for'mes  (-rl- 

for'mez ),  n.  pi.  ( Zool.  ) 
A  division  of  birds  includ- 
ing the  geese,  ducks,  and 
closely  allied  forms. 

An'ser-ine     (an'ser-Tn), 
a.    [L.  anserinus,  fr.  anser  a  goose.]     1.  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  a  goose,  or  the  skin  of  a  goose. 

2.  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the  Anseres. 

An'ser-ous  (Sn'ser-iSs),  a.  [L.  anser  a  goose.]  Re- 
sembling a  goose ;  silly ;  simple.  Sydney  Smith. 


a,  Anj^er  enjthropns  .-  h,  Anf^er 
domesticus,  the  domestic  goose. 


An'swer  (Sn'ser),  V.  t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Answered 

(-serd)  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.n.  Answering.]  [OB.  andswerien, 
AS.  andswerian,  andswarian,  to  answer,  fr.  andswara, 
n.,  answer.  See  Answer,  ».]  1.  To  speak  in  defense 
against ;  to  reply  to  in  defense  ;  as,  to  answer  a  charge ; 
to  answer  an  accusation. 

2.  To  speak  or  «Tite  in  return  to,  as  in  return  to  a  call 
or  question,  or  to  a  speecli,  declaration,  argument,  or  the 
like ;  to  reply  to  (aquestion,  remark,  etc.) ;  to  respond  to. 

She  answers  him  as  if  she  knew  his  mind.         Shah. 
So  spake  the  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain;  .  .  . 
And  him  thus  answered  soon  his  bold  compeer.        Mittun. 

3.  To  respond  to  satisfactorily ;  to  meet  successfully 
by  way  of  explanation,  argument,  or  justification,  and 
the  like  ;  to  refute. 

No  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word.    Mail.  xxii.  46. 

These  shifts  refuted,  answer  thine  appellant.  Milton. 

This  reasoning  was  not  and  could  not  be  anjuvt^red.    Macaulaij. 

4.  To  be  or  act  in  return  or  response  to.  Hence  ;  (a)  To 
be  or  act  in  compliance  with,  in  fulfillment  or  satisfaction 
of,  as  an  order,  obligation,  demand  ;  as,  he  answered  my 
claim  upon  him ;  the  servant  answered  the  bell. 

This  proud  king  .  .  .  studies  duy  and  night 
To  answer  all  the  debts  he  owes  unto  you.  Shak. 

(6)  To  render  account  to  or  for. 

I  will . . .  send  him  to  answer  thee.  Shak. 

(c)  To  atone  for  ;  to  be  punished  for. 

And  grievously  hath  Ctesar  answered  it.  Shak. 

(d)  To  be  opposite  to ;  to  face. 

The  windows  answering  each  other,  we  could  just  discern 
the  glowing  horizon  through  them.  Gilpin, 

(e)  To  be  or  act  as  an  equivalent  to,  or  as  adequate  or 
sufficient  for ;  to  serve  for  ;  to  repay.     [R.] 

Money  answereth  all  things.  Eccles.  x.  19. 
(/)  To  be  or  act  in  accommodation,  conformity,  relation, 
or  proportion  to  ;  to  correspond  to ;  to  suit. 

Weapons  must  needs  be  dangerous  things,  if  they  answered 
the  bulk  of  so  prodigious  a  person.  Swift. 

An'swer,  v.  i.   1.  To  speak  or  write  by  way  of  return 
(originally,  to  a  charge),  or  in  reply ;  to  make  response. 
There  was  no  voice,  nor  any  that  answered.    1  Kings  xviii.  26. 

2.  To  make  a  satisfactory  response  or  return.  Hence : 
To  render  account,  or  to  be  responsible ;  to  be  accounta- 
ble ;  to  make  amends  ;  as,  the  man  must  answer  to  his 
employer  for  the  money  intrusted  to  his  care. 

Let  his  neck  answer  for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  or  act  in  return.  Hence :  (n)  To  be  or  act  by 
way  of  compliance,  fulfillment,  reciprocation,  or  satisfac- 
tion ;  to  serve  the  purpose  ;  as,  gypsum  answers  as  a 
manure  on  some  soils. 

Do  the  strings  answer  to  thy  noble  hand  ?  Dryden. 
(b)  To  be  opposite,  or  to  act  in  opposition,  (c)  To  be  or 
act  as  an  equivalent,  or  as  adequate  or  sufficient ;  as,  a 
very  few  will  answer,  (d)  To  be  or  act  in  conformity, 
or  by  way  of  accommodation,  correspondence,  relation, 
or  proportion;  to  conform;  to  correspond;  to  suit;  — 
usually  with  to. 

That  the  time  may  have  all  shadow  and  silence  in  it,  and 

the  place  answer  to  convenience.  Shak. 

If  this  but  ansiver  to  my  just  beUef, 

I  'II  well  remember  you.  Shak. 

As  m  water  face  answereih  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 

man.  Pror.  xxvii.  19. 

An'swer,  re.     [OE.  andsware,  AS.  andswaru ;    and 

against  -\-  swerian  to  swear.   VITT,  196.    See  Anti-,  and 

SwEAE,  and  cf .  1st  ■us-.]  1.  A  reply  to  a  charge ;  a  defense. 

At  my  first  ansiuer  no  man  stood  with  me.    2  Tim.  iv.  16. 

2.  Something  said  or  written  in  reply  to  a  question,  a 
call,  an  argument,  an  address,  or  the  like ;  a  reply. 

A  soft  ansioer  turneth  away  wrath       Prov.  xv.  1. 
I  called  him,  but  he  gave  me  no  answer.    Cant.  v.  6. 

3.  Something  done  in  retm-n  for,  or  in  consequence  of, 
something  else ;  a  responsive  action. 

Great  the  slaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman  ;  great  the  answer  be 
Britons  must  take.  Shak. 

4.  A  solution,  the  result  of  a  mathematical  operation ; 
as,  the  answer  to  a  problem. 

5.  (Law)  A  counter-statement  of  facts  in  a  course  of 
pleadings  ;  a  confutation  of  what  the  other  party  has 
alleged  ;  a  responsive  declaration  by  a  witness  in  reply 
to  a  question.  In  Equity,  it  is  the  usual  form  of  defense 
to  the  complainant's  charges  in  his  bill.  Bouvier, 

Syn.  — Reply;  rejoinder;  response.    See  Reply. 

An'SWer-a-We  (5n'ser-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Obliged  to  an- 
swer ;  liable  to  be  called  to  account ;  liable  to  pay,  indem- 
nify, or  make  good  ;  accountable ;  amenable ;  responsi- 
ble ;  as,  an  agent  is  answerable  to  his  principal ;  to  be 
ansiDcrable  for  a  debt,  or  for  damages. 

Will  any  man  argue  that ...  he  can  not  be  justly  punished, 
but  is  answerable  only  to  God  ?  Swift. 

2.  Capable  of  being  answered  or  refuted ;  admitting 
a  satisfactory  answer. 

The  argument,  though  subtle,  is  yet  answerable.    Johnson. 

3.  Correspondent ;  conformable ;  hence,  comparable. 
What  wit  and  policy  of  man  is  answerabJe  to  their  discreet 

and  orderly  course  ?  Holland. 

This  revelation  . . .  was  answerable  to  that  of  the  apostle  to 

the  Thessalonians.  Milton. 

4.  Proportionate ;  commensurate ;  suitable  ;  as,  an 
achievement  answerable  to  the  preparation  for  it. 

5.  Equal ;  equivalent ;  adequate.     [Archaic] 

Hcd  the  valor  of  his  soldiers  been  answerable,  he  had  reached 
that  year,  as  was  thought,  the  utmost  bounds  of  Britain.  Milton. 

An'swer-a-l)le-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  answer- 
able, liable,  responsible,  or  correspondent. 

An'swer-a-bly  (an'ser-a-bly),  adv.  In  an  answerable 
manner  ;  in  due  proportion  or  correspondence  ;  suitably. 

An'swer-er  (Sn'ser-er),  n.     One  who  answers. 


An'SWer-less  (Sn'ser-lSs),  a.  Havmg  no  answer,  or 
impossible  to  be  answered.  Byron. 

An  't  (Snt).  An  it,  that  is,  and  it  or  if  it.  See  An, 
conj.     [06s.] 

An't  (ant).  A  contraction  for  are  and  am  not ;  also 
used  for  is  not ;  —  now  usually  written  ain't.  [Colloq. 
&  illiterate  speech.] 

Ant-.     See  Anti-,  prefix. 

-ant.  [F.  -ant,  fr.  L.  -antem  or  -enlem,  the  pr.  p.  end- 
ing ;  also  sometimes  directly  from  L.  -antem.]  A  suffix 
sometimes  marking  the  agent  for  action ;  as,  mercharai, 
co\enant,  sevvant,  p]easant,  etc.    Cf.  -ent. 

Ant  (ant),  n.  [OE.  ante,  amete,  emete,  AS.  semeie, 
akin  to  G.  ameise.  Cf.  Em- 
met.] (Zool.)  A  liymenop- 
terous  insect  of  the  LinuiE- 
an  genus  Formica,  which  is 
now  made  a  family  of  sev- 
eral genera  ;  an  emmet ;  a 
pismire. 

(11^^  Among     ants,     as 
among  bees,  there  are  neu- 
ter or  working  ants,  besides 
the  males  and  females ;  the 
former  are  with- 
out wings.     Ants 
live   together    in 
swarms,    usually 
raising  hillocks  of 
earth,    variously 
chambered  with- 
in,   where    they 
maintain    a  per- 
fect system  of  or-  Ant  (Formica  lierculanea). 
der,    store    their    „  Winged  female  ;  b  Male  ;  c  Worker  or 
provisions,      and  Neuter ;  e  Pupa;, 
nurture     their 

young.  There  are  many  species,  with  diverse  habits,  as 
the  agricultural  ants,  carpenter  ants,  honey  ants,  fora- 
ging ants,  aniuzon  ants,  etc.  The  lohite  ants  or  Termites 
belong  to  the  Neuroptera. 

Ant  bird  {Zool.),  one  of  a  very  extensive  group  of  South 
American  birds  (Form  icariidce),  which  live  on  ants.  The 
family  includes  many  species,  some  of  which  are  called 
ant  shrikes,  ant  thrushes,  and  ant  tcrens.  — Ant  rice  (Bot.), 
a  species  of  grass  (Aristida  oUoantha)  cultivated  by  the 
agricultural  ants  of  Texas  for  the  sake  of  its  seed. 

II  An'ta  (an'ta),  n.  ;  pi.  Ant.e  (-te).  [L.]  (Arch.)  A 
species  of  pier  produced 
by  thickening  a  wall  at 
its  termination,  treated 
architecturally  as  a  pi- 
laster, with  capital  and 
base. 

8^°'  Porches,  when 
columns  stand  between 
two  antx,  are  called  in 
Latin  in  antis, 

Ant-ac'id  (ant-5s'- 
Td),  n.  [Pref.  anti-  -f- 
acid.]  (Med.)  A  rem- 
edy for  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  as  an  alkali  or 
absorbent.  —  a.  Coun- 
teractive of  acidity. 

Ant-ac'rid  (Snt-Sk'rid),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -f-  acrid."] 
Corrective  of  acrimony  of  the  humors. 

An-tae'an  (Sn-te'an),  a.  [Gr.  'Afratos.]  Pertaining  to 
Antaeus,  a  giant  athlete  slain  by  Hercules. 

An-tag'0-nism  (Sn-tSg'o-niz'm),  n.  [Gr.  avTaydvi- 
trfia,  fr.  avrayoivi^eaOai,  to  struggle  against ;  avrC  against 
-f-  aywf t'fea-flat  to  contend  or  struggle,  aydv  contest :  cf. 
F.  antagonisme.  See  Agony.]  Opposition  of  action ; 
counteraction  or  contrariety  of  things  or  principles. 

15^°° "We  speak  of  antagonism  between  two  things,  to  or 
against  a  thing,  and  sometimes  with  a  thing. 

An-tag'O-nist  (an-tag'o-nist),  n.  [L.  antagonista,  Gr. 
avTa-ywvto'Tr;?  ;  avri  against  -\-  a-ywi'ttrTiJs  combatant, 
champion,  fr.  ayuivi^eadai :  cf.  F.  antagoniste.  See  An- 
tagonism.] 1.  One  who  contends  with  another,  espe- 
cially in  combat ;  an  adversary  ;  an  opponent. 

A7itagonist  of  Heaven's  Almighty  King.        Milton. 
Our  antagonists  in  these  controversies.  Hooker. 

2.  (Anai.)  A  muscle  which  acts  in  opposition  to  an- 
other ;  as  St  flexor,  wliich  bends  a  part,  is  the  antagonist 
of  an  extensor,  which  extends  it. 

3.  (Med.)  A  medicine  which  opposes  the  action  of  an- 
other medicine  or  of  a  poison  when  absorbed  into  the 
blood  or  tissues. 

Syn.  — Adversary ;  enemy;  opponent;  foe;  competi. 
tor.    See  Adversary. 

An-tag'O-nist,  a.  Antagonistic ;  opposing ;  counteract- 
ing ;  as,  antagonist  schools  of  philosophy. 

An-tag'0-riis'tic  (an-tag'S-uTs'tik),  I  a.     Opposing  in 

An-tag'0-nis'tic-al  (-ti-kal),  |      combat ;  com- 

bating ;  contending  or  acting  against ;  as,  antagonistic 
forces.  —  An-tag'0-nis'tio-ai-ly,  adv. 

They  were  distinct,  adverse,  even  antagonistic.    Milman. 

An-tag'0-nize  (Sn-tSg'o-nIz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Antagonized  (-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Antagonizing.] 
[Gr.  avTayo>vC^ea-6ai.  See  Antagonism.]  To  contend 
with  ;  to  oppose  actively ;  to  counteract. 

An-tag'0-nize,  v.  i.    To  act  in  opposition. 

An-tag'O-ny  (-nj),  n.  [Gr.  avTayoivCa  :  avri  -)-  ayco- 
vi'a  contest:  cf.  F.  (16th  century)  antagonie.  See  an- 
tagonism.] Contest;  opposition;  antagonism.  [Obs.] 
Antagony  that  is  between  Christ  and  Belial.     Milton. 

An-tal'glO  (Sn-tal'jtk),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -\-  Gr.  aAyot 
pain:  cf.  F.  antalgique.]  {3fed.)  Alleviating  pain.  —  7^. 
A  medicine  to  alleviate  pain  ;  an  anodjnie.     [B.] 

Ant-al'ka-li  (ant-al'ka-li  or -It ;  see  Alkali,  etc.;277), 
Ant-al'ka-line  (-lin  or  -ITn),  n.  [Pref.  anti-  -f  alkali.] 
Anything  that  neutralizes  alkali,  or  that  counter.Tcts  an 
alkaline  tendency  in  the  system.  Hooper. 

Ant-al'ka-llne,  a.     Of  power  to  counteract  alkalies. 
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Ant-am'bu-Ia'cral  (Snt-am'bu-la'kral),  a.  {Zool.) 
Away  from  the  ambulacral  region. 

II  Ant'an-a-cla'sls  (ant'an-a-kla'sTs),  n.  [Gr.  avravd- 
itXatrts  ;  avTC  -f-  avaxKaa-i-i  a  bending  back  and  breaking. 
See  Anaclastic]  (Rhet.)  {a)  A  tigure  which  consists  in 
repeating  the  same  word  in  a  diflferent  sense ;  as,  Learn 
some  craft  when  young,  that  when  old  you  may  live 
without  craft.  Gibbs.  (fi)  A  repetition  of  words  begin- 
ning a  sentence,  after  a  long  parenthesis ;  as,  Shall  that 
heart  (which  not  only  feels  them,  but  which  has  all  mo- 
tions of  life  placed  in  thera),  shall  that  heart,  etc. 

IIAnt'an-a-gO'ge  (-go'je),  n.  [Pref.  anii- -\- anagoge.'] 
{Hhet.)  A  figure  which  consists  in  answering  the  charge 
of  an  adversary,  bv  a  counter  charge. 

Ant'aph-r<HJis'l-ac  (Snt'5f-r6-dTz'T-ak),  a.  [Pref. 
anii-  -f-  aphrodisiac]  {3Ied.)  Capable  of  blunting  the 
venereal  appetite.  —  n.  Anything  that  quells  the  vene- 
real appetite. 

Ant'aph-ro-dlt'lc  (-dtttk),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  +  Gr. 
'AcfjpoSin;  Aplirodite  :  cf.  F.  antaphrotiiiique.]    {Med.) 

1.  Antaphrodisiac. 

2.  Antisyphilitic.     [iJ.] 

Ant'aph-ro-dit'ic,  n.    An  antaphroditic  medicine. 
Ant'ap-0-plec'tlc  (Snt'Sp-o-plSk'tlk),  a.     [Pref.  anti- 

-\-  apoplectic]  {Med.)  Good  against  apoplexy.  —  n.  A 
medicine  used  against  apoplexy. 

Ant-ai'chlsm  (ant-ar'kiz'm),  n.  [Pref.  anti-  -{■  Gr. 
opx'i  government.]  Opposition  to  government  in  gen- 
eral.   \_R.] 

Ant-ar'chlst  (-kTst),  n.  One  who  opposes  all  govern- 
ment,    [i?.] 

Ant'ar-chls'tlc  (-ar-kts'tTk),  )  a.    Opposed  to  all  hu- 

Ant'ar-Chls'tiC-al  (-tt-kol),    )    man  government.  \_E.] 

Ant-arc'tiC  (ant-iirk'tik),  a.  [OE.  antariik,  OP.  ant- 
artiqiie,  F.  antarclique,  L.  antarcticus,  fr.  Gr.  avrapxri- 
(cds  ;  ainC  -f-  op/cTo?  bear.  See  Argtio.]  Opposite  to  the 
northern  or  arctic  pole ;  relating  to  the  southern  pole  or 
to  the  region  near  it,  and  applied  especially  to  a  circle, 
distant  from  the  pole  23°  28'.  Thus  we  say  the  antarctic 
pole,  circle,  ocean,  region,  current,  etc. 

II  An-ta'res  (Sn-ta'rez),  n.  [Gr.  'AvTap-qis ;  avrC  simi- 
lar to  -)-  'Apijs  Mars.  It  was  thought  to  resemble  Mars 
in  color.]  The  principal  star  in  Scorpio ;  —  called  also 
the  ScorpionU  Heart. 

Ant'ar-thrit'lc  (Snt'ar-thrTtTk),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -f- 
arthrilic]  {Med.)  Counteracting  or  alleviating  gout. 
^  ra.     A  remedy  against  gout. 

Ant'asth-mat'ic  (Snt'Ss-matTk  or  -5z- ;  see  Asthma  ; 
277),  a.  [Pref.  ajiti-  -)-  asthmatic]  {Med.)  Opposing, 
or  fitted  to  relieve,  asthma.  —  n.     A  remedy  for  asthma. 

Ant'-bear'  (ant'bSr'),  n.  {Zool.)  An  edentate  animal 
of  tropical  America 
(the  Tamanoir),  liv- 
ing on  ants.  It  be- 
longs to  the  genus 
Myrmecophaga. 

Ant'  bird  (herd), 
{Zool.)  See  Ant 
bird,  under  Ant,  n. 

Ant'-cat'tle 
(-kSt't'l),    re.      pi. 

(Zool.)    Various         ...        ,„  ,         .,   ,  , 

kinds  of  plant  lice        Ant-bear  (Jfvrmecophagajvbaia}. 

or  aphids  tended  by  ants  for  the  sake  of  the  honeydew 
which  they  secrete.    See  Aphis. 

An'te-  (Sn'te-).  A  Latin  preposition  and  prefix ; 
akin  to  Gr.  avn,  Skr.  anti,  Goth,  and-,  anda-  (only  in 
comp.),  AS.  and-,  ond-  (only  in  comp.  :  cf.  Answeb, 
Alomo),  G.  ant-,  ent-  (in  comp.).  The  Latin  ante  is  gen- 
erally used  in  the  sense  of  before,  in  regard  to  position, 
order,  or  time,  and  the  Gr.  avn  in  that  of  opposite,  or  in 
the  place  of. 

An'te,  n.  {Poker  Playing)  Each  player's  stake,  which 
is  put  into  the  pool  before  (ante)  the  game  begins. 

An'te,  V.  t.  &  i.    To  put  up  (an  ante). 

An'te— act'  (-Skf),  n.    A  preceding  act. 

An'te-al  (5n'te-nl),  a.  [L.  antea,  ante,  before.  Cf. 
Ahcient.]    Being  before,  or  in  front,     [i?.]  J.  Fleming. 

Ant'-eat'er  (Anfefer),  n.  {Zool.)  One  of  several 
species  of  edentates  and  monotremes  that  feed  upon 
ants.   See  Ant-beab,  Pangolin,  Aakd-vakk,  and  Echidna. 

An'te-ce-da'ne-OUS  (an'te-se-da'ne-i5s),  a.  [See  An- 
TECEDB.]  Antecedent ;  preceding  in  time.  "  Capable  of 
antecedaneous  proof."  Barrow. 

An'te-cede'  (an'te-sed'),  V.  t.  &  i.  [L.  antecedere; 
ante  -f-  cedere  to  go.  See  Cede.]  To  go  before  in  time 
or  place  ;  to  precede  ;  to  siu-pass.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

An'te-ced'ence  (-sed'ens),  n.  1.  The  act  or  state  of 
going  before  in  time  ;  precedence.  H.  Spencer. 

2.  {Astron.)  An  apparent  motion  of  a  planet  toward 
the  west ;  retrogradation. 

An'te-ced'en-cy  (-en-sj^),  n.  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  antecedent ;  priority.  Fotherby. 

An'te-ced'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  antecedens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  antecedere:  cf.  P.  antecedent.]  1.  Going  before  in 
time ;  prior ;  anterior  ;  preceding ;  as,  an  event  anteced- 
ent to  the  Deluge  ;  an  antecedent  cause. 

2.  Presumptive ;  as,  an  antecedent  improbability. 

Syn.  — Prior;  preceding;  previous;  foregoing. 

An'te-ced'ent,  ra.  [CfP.  antecedent.]  1.  Thatwliich 
goes  before  in  time  ;  that  which  precedes.  South. 

The  Homeric  mythology,  as  well  as  the  Homeric  lansiiaje, 
has  sarely  its  anteceiJents.  Hax  Hiiller. 

2.  One  who  precedes  or  goes  in  front.    \_Obs.] 

My  antecedent,  or  my  gentleman  usher.    Massinger. 

3.  pi.  The  earlier  events  of  one's  life ;  previous  princi- 
ples, conduct,  course,  history,  J,  H.  Newman. 

If  the  troops . . .  prove  worthy  of  their  antecedents,  the  vic- 
tory is  surely  ours.  Gen.  G.  B.  McClellan. 

4.  {Gram.)  The  noun  to  which  a  relative  refers;  as, 
in  the  sentence  "  Solomon  was  the  prince  who  built  the 
temple,"  prince  is  the  antecedent  of  loho. 

5.  (Logic)  (a)  The  first  or  conditional  part  of  a  hypo- 


thetical proposition ;  as,  If  the  earth  is  fixed,  the  snn 
must  move.  (6)  The  first  of  the  two  propositions  which 
constitute  an  enthymeme  or  contracted  syllogism ;  as. 
Every  man  is  mortal :  therefore  the  kuig  must  die. 

6.  {Math.)  The  first  of  the  two  terms  of  a  ratio ;  the 
fijTst  or  third  of  the  four  terms  of  a  proportion.  In  the 
ratio  a  :  6,  n  is  the  antecedent,  and  b  the  consequent. 

An'te-ced'ent-ly  (au'te-sed'ent-ly),  adv.  Previously  ; 
before  in  time ;  at  a  time  preceding ;  as,  antecedently  to 
conversion.  BarroxD. 

An'te-ces'sor  (Sn'te-sgs'ser),  n.  [L.,  fr.  antecedere, 
aniecessum.  See  Antecede,  Ancestoe.]  1.  One  who 
goes  before ;  a  predecessor. 

The  successor  seldom  prosecuting  his  antecessor's  devices. 

Sir  E.  Sandys. 

2.  An  ancestor  ;  a  progenitor.     \_Obs.] 

An'te-cham'ber  (Sn'te-cham'ber),  H.  [Cf.  p.  anti- 
chambrg.]  1.  A  chamber  or  apartment  before  the  chief 
apartment  and  leading  into  it,  in  which  persons  wait  for 
audience  ;  an  outer  chamber.    See  LiObby. 

2.  A  space  viewed  as  the  outer  chamber  or  the  en- 
trance to  an  interior  part. 

The  mouth,  the  anti^kamber  to  the  digestive  canal. 

2^odd  Sf  Bowman. 

An'te-chap'el  (-chSp'el),  n.  The  outer  part  of  the 
west  end  of  a  collegiate  or  other  chapel.  Shipley. 

An-te'cians  (3n-te'sh«nz),  n.pl.     See  Ankecians. 

An'te-COm-mun'lon  (an'te-kom-miin'yun),  n.  A  name 
given  to  that  part  of  the  Anglican  liturgy  for  the  com- 
mimion,  which  precedes  the  consecration  of  the  elements. 

An'te-cur'sor  (-kfir'ser),  n.  [L.,  fr.  antecurrere  to 
run  before ;  anle  -f-  currere  to  run.]  A  forerimner  ;  a 
precursor.     [Ote.] 

An'te-date'  (Su'te-daf ),  re.  1.  Prior  date  ;  a  date  an- 
tecedent to  another  which  is  the  actual  date. 

2.  Anticipation.     \_Obs.]  Donne. 

An'te-date'  (-daf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Antedated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Antedating.]  1.  To  date  before  the 
true  time  ;  to  assign  to  an  earlier  date  ;  thus,  to  antedate 
a  deed  or  a  bond  is  to  give  it  a  date  anterior  to  the  true 
time  of  its  execution. 

2.  To  precede  in  time. 

3.  To  anticipate  ;  to  take  before  the  true  time. 

And  antedate  the  bliss  above.  Pope. 

Who  rather  rose  the  day  to  antedate.     Wordsworth. 
An'te-dl-lu'Vl-al  (Sn'te-di-lu'vT-al),  a.    [Pref.  ante-  -f 
diluvial.]    Before  the  flood,  or  Deluge,  in  Noah's  time. 

An'te-dl-lu'vl-an  (-an),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  pe- 
riod before  the  Deluge  in  Noah's  time ;  hence,  antiquated ; 
as,  an  antediluvian  vehicle.  ~  n.  One  w  ho  lived  before 
the  Deluge. 

An'te-Iact'  (-fakt'),  n.  Something  done  before  an- 
other act.     [Obs.] 

An'te-fls'  (-flks'),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Antefixes  (-gz) ;  L.  An- 
tebtxa  (-f  iks'a).  \Jj.  ante -{- fixus  fixeA.]  {Arch.)  {a)  K-a 
ornament  fixed  upon  a  frieze.  (6)  An  ornament  at  the 
eaves,  concealing  the  ends  of  the  joint  tiles  of  the  roof, 
(c)  An  ornament  of  the  cymatium  of  a  classic  cornice, 
sometimes  pierced  for  the  escape  of  water. 

An'te-Qes'ion  (Sn'te-flSk'shiin),  n.  {3fed.)  A  dis- 
placement forward  of  an  organ,  esp.  the  uterus,  in  such 
manner  that  its  axis  is  bent  upon  itself.  T.  G.  Thomas. 
Ant'  egg'  (4nf  eg').  One  of  the  small  white  egg- 
shaped  pupiB  or  cocoons  of  the  ant,  often  seen  in  or 
about  ant-hills,  and  popularly  supposed  to  be  eggs. 
An'te-lope  (5n'te-lop),  n.  [OP.  antelop,  P.  antilope, 
om  Gr.  a.v66Ka^.  -oiroi:.  Eustathius.  "Hexaem.,"  p.  36, 

the  origin  of 
which  is  un- 
known.] {Zo- 
ol.)  One  of  a 
group  of  ru- 
minant quad- 
rupeds, inter- 
mediate between  the  deer  and 
the  goat.   The  horns  are  usually 
annulated,   or    ringed.    There 
are  many  species  in  Africa  and 
Asia. 

The  antelope  and  wolf  both  fierce 
and  fell.  Spenser. 

1  ^KS^^^^^t^^  ^W  I'lie  common  or  bezoar 
2  0  j^^BB^^^^^^  antelope  of  India  is  Antilope 
bezoartica.  The  chamois  of  the 
Alps,  the  gazelle,  the  addax, 
and  the  eland  are  other  species. 
See  Gazelle.  The  pronghom 
antelope  (Antilocapra  Ameri- 
cana') is  found  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  See  Peonghoen. 
An'te-lu'can  (Sn'te-lu'kan),  a.  [L.  antelucanus ;  ante 
•\-  lux  light.]  Held  or  being  before  light ;  —  a  word 
applied  to  assemblies  of  Christians,  in  ancient  times  of 
persecution,  held  before  light  in  the  morning.  "  Anle- 
lucan  worship."  De  Quincey. 

An'te-me-rld'i-an  (-me-rtdl-ffln),  a.  [L.  antemeridi- 
anus  ;  ante  -j-  meridianus  belonging  to  midday  or  noon. 
See  Meridian.]  Being  before  noon;  in  or  pertaining 
to  the  forenoon.     (Abbrev.  a.  m.) 

Ant'e-met'lc  (ant'e-met'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -f  emetic.'] 
{Med.)  Tending  to  check  vomiting.  —  re.  A  remedy  to 
check  or  allay  vomiting. 

An'te-mo-sa'lc  (an'te-mo-za1k),  a.  Being  before 
the  time  of  Moses. 

An'te-mun'dane  (-mSn'dan),  a.    Being  or  occurring 

before  the  creation  of  the  woild.  Young. 

An'te-mu'ral  (-mu'ral),  n.     [IJ-  anfemurale:  ante  + 

murus  wall.    See  Mural.]    An  outwork,  consisting  of  a 

strong,  high  wall,  with  turrets,  in  front  of  the  gateway 

(as  of  an  old  castle),  for  defending  the  entrance. 

An'te-na'tal  (-na'tal),  a.    Before  birth.  Shelley. 

An'te-nl'cene  (-ni'sen),  a.  [L.]  Of  or  in  the  Christian 

church  or  era,  anterior  to  the  first  council  of  Nice,  held 

A.  D.  325  ;  as,  anienicene  faith. 


from  Gr.  a.v96Koiii,  -oiros,  Eustathius, 


Sable  Antelope  [Kobus 
ellipsipryianus). 


An-ten'na  (Sn-t5n'n4),  re. ;  pi.  AntenN/E  (-ne).  [L. 
antenna  sail-yard ;  NL.,  a  feeler,  horn  of  an  insect.] 
{Zool. )  A  movable,  articu- 
lated organ  of  sensation,  at- 
tached to  the  heads  of  in- 
sects and  Crustacea.  There 
are  two  in  the  former,  and 
usually  four  in  the  latter. 
They  are  used  as  organs  of 
touch,  and  in  some  species 
of  Crustacea  the  cavity  of 
the  ear  is  situated  near  the 
basal  joint.  In  insects,  they 
are  popularly  called  horns, 
and  also  feelers.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  similar  or- 
gans on  the  heads  of  other 
arthropods  and  of  annelids. 

An-ten'nal  (-nol),  a. 
(Zo'ol.)  Belonging  to  the 
antennas.  Owen. 

An'ten-nif'er-ons    (5n'- 

tSn-nifer-iis),  a.     [Anlen- 

na-^-.ferous.]    {Zo'ol.)  ^^^i^^^^  ^1  Insects;   a  Seti- 

Bearing  or  having  antennae,      form;   6  Filiform  ;  c  Monili- 

An-ten'ni-form  (Sn-tSn'-     form  ;  d  Dentate;  e  Pectinate; 

ni-form),  a.     [Antenna-^    C^'SS^a^'t  ^   u^JiZ''\f  U^ 
^^..™  T      oi,„^„j    i:i,„    „J       Knobbed;  t Lamellate  tAns- 
-form.]      Shaped    like    an-     j^te.    All  enlarged, 
tennaj. 

An-ten'nule  (-iil),  re.  [Dim.  of  antenna.]  {Zool.)  A 
small  antenna ;  —  applied  to  the  smaller  pair  of  anteimae 
or  feelers  of  Crustacea. 

An'te-num'ber  (Sn'te-niim'ber),  n.  A  number  that 
precedes  another,     [i?.]  Bacon, 

An'te-nup'tial  (-nvip'shol),  a.  Preceding  marriage  ; 
as,  an  antennptial  agreement.  Kent, 

An'te-or1)lt-al  (-Sr'blt-ol),  a.  &  n.  (Anat.)  Same  as 
Antoebital. 

An'te-pas'chal  (-pSs'kol),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  time 
before  the  Passover,  or  before  Easter. 

An'te-past  (Sn'te-past),  re.  [Pref.  ante-  -\-  L.  pastus 
pasture,  food.     Cf.  Repast.]    A  foretaste. 

Antepasts  of  joy  and  comforts.        Jer.  Ta'lor, 

II  An'te-pen'dl-um  (-pen'dT-Hm),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  anta 
-j-pererfere  to  hang.]  {Eccl.)  The  hangings  or  screen  in 
front  of  the  altar ;  an  altar  cloth ;  the  frontal.   Smollett. 

An'te-pe'nult  (-pe'uult),         Ire.    \Tj. antepaenultima 

II  An'te-pe-nult'1-ma  (-i-ma),  )  (sc.  syllaha)  antepe- 
nultimate ;  ante  before  -\- paenullimus  the  last  but  one; 
paene  simost -\- idtimus  l&st.]  {Pros.)  The  last  syUabla 
of  a  word  except  two,  as  -syl-  in  monosyllable. 

An'te-pe-nult'i-mate  (-mat),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  last  syllable  but  two.  —  re.     The  antepenult. 

Ant'eph-1-al'tic  (5nt'gf-i-Sl'tTk),  a.  [Pref.  areK- + 
Gr.  e^toAn)!  nightmare.]  {Med.)  Good  against  night- 
mare. ^  M.    A  remedy  for  nightmare.  Dunglison. 

Ant'ep-1-lep'llc  (-5p-T-lgp'tIk),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -f-  epi- 
leptic] {Med.)  Good  against  epilepsy.  —  re.  A  medi- 
cine for  epilepsy. 

An'te-pone  (5n'te-pon),  v.  t.  [L.  anteponere.]  To 
put  before ;  to  prefer.     \_Obs.]  Bailey. 

An'te-port  (-port),  re.  [Cf.  LL.  anteporta.]  An  outer 
port,  gate,  or  door. 

An'te-por'tl-CO  (Sn'te-por'ti-ko),  re.  An  outer  porch 
or  vestibule. 

An'te-po-si'tlon  (-po-ztsh'iin),  re.  [Cf.  LL.  anteposi- 
tio.  See  Position.]  (Gram.)  The  placing  of  a  word  be- 
fore another,  which ,  by  ordinary  rules,  ought  to  follow  it. 

An'te-pran'dl-al  (-prSn'di-«l),  a.    Preceding  dinner. 

An'te-pre-dic'a-ment  (-pre-dik'4^ment),  re.  (Logic) 
A  prerequisite  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  predica- 
ments and  categories,  such  as  definitions  of  common 
terms.  Chambers. 

An-te'rl-or  (5n-te'rT-er),  a.     [L.  anterior,  comp.  o£ 
ante  before.]    1.  Before  in  time ;  prior  ;  antecedent. 
Antigonus,  who  was  anterior  to  Polybius.    Sir  6.  C.  Lewis. 

2.  Before,  or  toward  the  front,  in  place ;  as,  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  mouth  ;  —  opposed  to  posterior. 

11^°"  In  comparative  anatomy,  anterior  often  signifies 
at  or  toward  the  head,  cephalic ;  and  in  human  anatomy 
it  is  often  used  for  ventral. 

Syn.  —  Antecedent ;  previous ;  precedent ;  preceding; 
former ;  foregomg. 

An-te'rl-or'i-ty  (Sn-tt'rT-iSr'T-tJ?),  re.  [LL.  anteriori- 
ias.]  The  state  of  being  anterior  or  preceding  in  time  or 
in  situation ;  priority.  Pope. 

An-te'ri-or-ly  (Sn-te'ri-er-ly),  adv.  In  an  anterior 
manner  ;  before. 

An'te-room  (an'te-room),  n.  A  room  before,  or  form- 
ing an  entrance  to,  another ;  a  waiting  room. 

An'te-rO—  (an'te-r6-).     A  combining  form  meaning 
anterior,  front;  as,  cn/«ro-posterior,  front  and  back; 
aniero-lateral,  front  side,  anterior  and  at  the  side. 
An'tes  (an'tez),  n.  pi.    Antae.    See  Anta. 

An'te-Stat'ure  (Sn'te-stSt'iJr),  re.  (Fort.)  A  small  in- 
trenchment  or  work  of  palisades,  or  of  sacks  of  earth. 

An'te-Btom'ach  (Sn'te-sttim'ak),  re.  A  cavity  which 
leads  into  the  stomach,  as  in  birds.  Bay. 

An'te-tem'ple  (-tem'p'l),  n.  The  portico,  ornaithex, 
in  an  ancient  temple  or  church. 

An'te-ver'sion  (-ver'shiin),  re.  [Pref.  ante-  -f-  L.  ver- 
tere,  versum,  to  turn.]  (Med.)  A  displacement  of  an  or- 
gan, esp.  of  the  uterus,  in  such  maimer  that  its  whole 
axis  is  directed  further  forward  than  usual. 

An'te- vert'  (an'te-vert'),  v.  t.  [L.  anteveriere  ;  ante 
+  rertere  to  turn.]     1.  To  prevent.    \Ohs.]      Bp.  Hall. 

2.  {3fed.)  To  displace  by  anteversion. 

Ant-hel'ion  (ant-hel'yun  or  -heli-Sn ;  277,  106),  re.  ; 
pi.  Anthelia  (-ya  or  -li-a).  [Pref.  anii.  +  Gr.  ifXios  sun.] 
(Meteor.)  A  halo  opposite  the  sun,  consisting  of  a  colored 
ring  or  rings  around  the  shadow  of  the  spectator's  own 
head,  as  projected  on  a  cloud  or  on  an  opposite  fog  bank. 
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Anfhe-Ux  (Snt'he-lTks),  n.  (^Anat.)  Same  aa  Anti- 
helix. 

An'tbel-min'tlc  (Sn'thgl-mTn'tTk),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  + 
Gr.  4'A|iit>'9,  -ivflos,  worm,  esp.  a  tapeworm,  or  mawworm.] 
(Med.)  Good  agaiust  intestinal  worms,  ^n.  An  antliel- 
mintic  remedy.     [Written  also  anthdminthicl 

An'them  (in'thgm),  n.  [OE.  aniym,  ante/ne,  AS. 
ante./en,  fr.  LL.  aiitiphona,  fr.  Gr.  avriijiuiva,  neut.  pi.  of 
ii/Ti(f>coi'oi'  antiplion,  or  antliem,  n.  neut.,  from  avTC<j>o>- 
voq  sounding  contrary,  returning  a  sound ;  avri  over 
against  +  (pojvij  sound,  voice  :  the  anthem  being  sung 
by  the  choristers  alternately,  one  lialf-clioir  answering 
the  other :  cf.  OF.  anlhame,  anleine^  anlieune,  F.  a7i- 
Henne.  See  Antiphon.]  1.  Formerly,  a  hymn  sung  in 
alternate  parts,  but,  in  present  usage,  a  selection  from 
the  Psalms,  or  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures  or  the  lit- 
urgy, set  to  sacred  music. 

2.  A  song  or  hymn  of  praise. 

An'them,  v.  t.    To  celebrate  with  anthems. 
Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn. 

I' An-the'ml-on    ( Sn-the'mT-5n ),   n.     [NL, 
d^fle/niV  flower.]     K  floral  ornament.     See  Paluette. 

II  An'the-mlS  (Sn'thS-mIs),  n.  [Gr.  avSeiii';,  equiv.  to 
dvflos  flower ;  an  herb  like  our  chamomile.]  {Bot. )  Cham- 
omile ;  a  genus  of  composite,  herbaceous  plants. 

An'them-wise'  (5n'thSm-wiz'),  adv.  Alternately. 
[Ois.]  '  Bacon. 

An'ther  (an'ther),  n.  [F.  anlhire,  L.  anthera  a  med- 
icine composed  of  flowers^,  fr.  Gr.  ai/8r)po5  flowery,  fr. 
avBelv  to  bloom,  avdo^  flower.]  (Bot.) 
That  part  of  tlie  stamen  containing  tlie 
pollen,  or  fertilizing  dust,  wiiich,  wlien 
mature,  is  emitted  for  the  impregnation 
of  the  ovary. 

An'tlier-al  (-al),  a.     Pertaining  to 
anthers. 

II  An'ther-ld'1-um  (an'ther-td'I-iim), 
n.  :  7)Z.  Antheridi.*.   (-a).      {_Anther -\- 
-tSioi' (a  Gr.  diminutive  ending).]  (Bot.)  Apetaloiis  Flower, 
The  organ   in  mosses,  etc.,  which  an-     ao'Antiu;rs. 
Bwers  to  the  antlier  of  flowering  plants,     ft  6  Filaments. 
Gray.  —  An'ther-ld'i-al  (-al),  a. 

An'ther-il'er-ous  (-tf'er-us),  a.  [Anther  +  -ferous.'\ 
{Sot.)  (a)  Producing  anthers,  as  plants,  (b)  Supporting 
anthers,  as  a  part  of  a  flower.  Gray. 

An-ther'i-form  (5n-thgr'i-fSrm),  a.  [Anther  +  -form.] 
Shaped  like  an  anther  ;  anther-shaped. 

An'ther-og'e-nous  (5n'ther-oj'e-nus),  a.  [Anther  + 
■genous.']  (Sot.)  Transformed  from  anthers,  as  the  pet- 
als of  a  double  flower. 

An'ther-oid  (Sn'ther-oid),  a.  [Anther -\- -oid.^  Re- 
sembling an  anther. 

An'ther-0-ZO'ld  (-o-zo'id),  1  n.     [Gr.  avB-qpo^  flowery 

An'ther-O-ZO'Oid  (-old),  )  -f-  ^aov  animal  -f  -oid. 
See  Zoom.]  (Bot.)  One  of  the  mobile  male  reproductive 
bodies  in  the  antheridia  of  cryptogams. 

II  An-tbe'slS  (an-the'sts),  re.  [Gr.  i.ve-qm';  bloom,  fr. 
av0(iv  to  bloom,  avflos  flower.]  (Bot.)  The  period  or 
state  of  full  expansion  in  a  flower.  Gray. 

Ant'-hill  (Ant'hil),  re.  (Zool.)  A  mound  thrown  up 
by  ants  or  by  termites  in  forming  their  nests. 

An-tho1)i-an  (.'Cn-tho'bi-an),  re.  [Gr.  ai/So;  flower  + 
l8ios  life.]    (Zool.)  A  beetle  which  feeds  on  flowers. 

II  An'UlO-bran'chl-a  (Sn'thS-brSn'ki-a),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  av8oi  flower  +  ^pdyxta  giUs,  n.  pi.]  (Zool.)  A 
division  of  nudibranchiate  MoUusca,  in  which  the  gills 
form  a  wreath  or  cluster  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the 
back.     See  NooraRANCHiATA,  and  Doris. 

An'thO-car'pOUS  (-kar'piis),  a.  [Gr.  ai/9o5  flower  + 
KapTTos  fruit.]  (Bot.)  Having  some  portion  of  the  floral 
envelopes  attached  to  the  pericarp  to  form  the  fruit,  as 
in  the  checkerberry,  the  mulberry,  and  the  pineapple. 

An'Ulo-cy'a-nin  (-si'a-nln),  n.     Same  as  Anthoktan. 

II  An-tho'di-um  (5n-tho'di-um),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
ivfluSr);  like  flowers,  flowery ;  a.v9o<;  flower  -|-  etSos  form.] 
(Bot.)  The  inflorescence  of  a  compound  flower  in  which 
many  florets  are  gathered  into  an  involucrate  head. 

An-thOg'ra-phy  (an-th(5g'ra-fy),  re.  [Gr.  ai/^os  flower 
-f-  -graphy.']    A  description  of  flowers. 

An'tnoid  (Sn'thoid),  a.  [Gr.  avSos  flower  -)-  -oid.1 
Resembling  a  flower ;  flowerlike. 

An'thO-ky'an  (an'tho-kl'an),  re.  [Gr.  di/9o5  flower  -(- 
Kuavo!  blue.]  (Chem.)  The  blue  coloring  matter  of  cer- 
tain flowers.     Same  as  Ctanm. 

An'thO-lite  (an'tbo-lit),  re.  [Gr.  acflo;  flower  -|-  -lite,'] 
(Paleon.)  A  fossil  plant,  like  a  petrified  flower. 

An'thO-log'ic-al  (an'tho-lSj'T-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
anthology  ;  consisting  of  beautiful  extracts  from  differ- 
ent authors,  especially  the  poets. 

He  published  a  geographical  and  anihological  description  of 
all  empires  and  kingdoms  ...  in  this  terrestrial  globe.     Wood. 

An-thol'0-glst  (Sn-thol'o-jist),  re.  One  who  compiles 
an  anthology. 

An-thol'0-gy  (-p),  n.  [Gr.  avBoXoyCa,  fr.  aveoAdyos 
flower  gathering ;  ai/flos  flower  +  Ae'yciv  to  gather.]  1.  A 
discourse  on  flowers.     [iJ.] 

2.  A  collection  of  flowers ;  a  garland.     [iJ.] 

3.  A  collection  of  flowers  of  literature,  that  is,  beau- 
tiful passages  from  authors ;  a  collection  of  poems  or  epi- 
grams;— particularly  applied  to  a  collection  of  ancient 
Greek  epigrams. 

4.  (Gr.  Oh.)  A  service  book  containing  a  selection  of 
pieces  for  the  festival  services. 

An'tho-ena'ni-a  (an'th6-ma'ni-a),  n.  [Gr-  acflos 
flower  -)-  ixavCa  madness.]  An  extravagant  fondness  for 
flowers.    [iJ.] 

An'tho-ny's  Fire'  (5n'tS-nTz  fir').  See  Saint  An- 
thony's Fire,  under  Saint. 

An-thoph'a-goas  (an-th5f'4-gus),  o.  [Gr.  ixflo!  flower 
-|-  <i)ay(Tv  to  eat.]  (Zool.)  Eating  flowers  ;  —  said  of  cer- 
tain insects. 

An'thO|;phore  (Sn'tho-for),  re.  [Gr.  av9o(j>6po';  bearing 
flowers ;  arflos  flower  +  ^opos  bearing,  i^epeiv  to  bear.] 


Anthozoa.  A  One  of  the  Alcyonaria(^I;i- 
f/ioniastiis  grandijlorus)  :  c  a  Its  spicula, 
much  enlarged  ;  B  One  of  the  Madrcpo- 
raria  ( Dendrop/iyUia  nigrescens).  Botli  are 
less  than  natural  size. 


(Bot.)  The  stipe  when  developed  into  an  intemode  be- 
tween calyx  and  corolla,  as  in  the  Pink  family.        Gray. 

An-thoph'o-rous  (Sn-thSf'o-riis),  a.  Flower  bearing ; 
supporting  the  flower. 

An-thoph'yl-Ute  (Sn-th5f'il-llt),  re.  [NL.  anthophyl- 
lum  clove.]  A  mineral  of  the  hornblende  group,  of  a  yel- 
lowish gray  or  clove  brown  color.  —  An'tho-phyl-lit'ic 
(Sn'thS-fil-lit'ik),  a. 

An'tho-rism  (Sn'tho-rTz'm),  re.  [Gr.  av6opi.(TiJ.6i  ;  avri 
-\-bpC(stvto  bound,  define.]  (Ehet.)  A  description  or  defi- 
nition contrary  to  that  which  is  given  by  the  adverse 
party.     [iJ.] 

An'tho-tax'y  (Sn'tli6-t5ks'y),  re.  [Gr.  ii/flos  flower -f- 
Tdfi5  order.]  (Bot.)  T)ie  arrangement  of  flowers  in  a 
cluster  ;  tlie  science  of  the  relative  position  of  flowers  ; 
inflorescence. 

II  An'tho-zo'a  (Sn'tho-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ai/flot 
flower  4-  i^MV 
animal.]  (Zool.) 
The  class  of 
the  Ccelentera- 
ta  which  in- 
cludes the  cor- 
als  and  sea 
anemones.  The 
three  principal 
groups  or  or- 
ders are  Alcyo- 
naria,  Actina- 
ria,  and  Madre- 
poraria. 

An'tho-zo'an 
(-zo'an),  a.  (Zo- 
ol.) Pertaining 
to  the  Antho- 
zoa. ^  n.  One 
of  the  Antho- 
zoa. 

An'tho-zo'ic 

(-zo'ik),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to 
the  Anthozoa. 

An'thra-cene  (5n'thra-sen),  re.  [Gr.  ai/flpaf  coal.] 
(Chem.)  A  solid  hydrocarbon,  C„H4.C2H2.CgH4,  which 
accompanies  naphthalene  in  the  last  stages  of  the  distil- 
lation of  coal  tar.  Its  chief  use  is  in  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  alizarin.     [Written  also  anthracin.'] 

An-thrac'lc  (an-thrSs'Ik),  a.  Of  or  relatmg  to  an- 
thrax ;  as,  anthracic  blood. 

An'thra-cU'er-ous  (Sn'thra-sTfer-Hs),  a.  [Gr.  avOpai 
coal -\- -ferous.]  (Min.)  Yielding  anthracite;  as,  anthra- 
ciferous  strata. 

An'tlira-Cite  (Sn'thra-sTt),  re.  [L.  anthracites  a  kind 
of  bloodstone  ;  f r.  Gr.  avOpaKC-ni';  Uke  coals,  fr.  dvOpa^, 
-cutos,  coal  or  charcoal.  Cf.  Anthkax.]  A  hard,  com- 
pact variety  of  mineral  coal,  of  high  luster,  differing 
from  bituminous  coal  in  containing  little  or  no  bitumen, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  burns  with  a  nearly  non- 
luminous  flame.  The  purer  specimens  consist  almost 
wholly  of  carbon.    Also  called  glance  coal  and  blind  coal. 

An'thra-cit'lc  (Su'thra-sTt'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  like,  anthracite  ;  as,  anthracitic  formations. 

An'thra-coid  (Sn'thra-koid),  a.  [Anthrax  -\-  -oid.'] 
(Biol.)  Resembling  anthrax  in  action  ;  of  the  nature  of 
anthrax ;  as,  an  anthracoid  microbe. 
_  An'thra-co-man'cy  (an'thra-ko-mSn'sJ),  n.  [Gr. 
a.v0pa(,  avSpaKO's,  coal  -j — money.]  Divination  by  in- 
specting a  burning  coal. 

An'tfira-com'e-ter  (Sn'thra-kSmt-ter),  re.  [Gr.  dv- 
0pa4  coal,  carbon  -f-  -meter.]  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  mixture. 

An'tbra-CO-met'ric  (-ko-mgt'rtk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  anthracometer. 

An-thrac'O-nite  (Sn-thr5k'6-nit),  re.  [See  Anthka- 
ciTE.]  (Min.)  A  coal-black  marble,  usually  emitting  a 
fetid  smell  when  rubbed ;  —  called  also  stinkstone  and 
sivinestone. 

An'thra-qui'none  (5n'thr4-kwi'n5n),  re.  [^re^Aracene 
-\- quinone.]  (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon,  Ci-.H^.CjOo.C^Hi, 
subliming  in  shining  yellow  needles.  It  is  obtained  by 
oxidation  of  anthracene. 

An'thrax  (Sn'thrSks)  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ofSpal  coal, 
carbuncle.]  1.  (Med.)  (a)  A  carbuncle.  (6)  A  malig- 
nant pustule. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  microscopic,  bacterial  organism  (Bacillus 
anthracis),  resembling  transparent  rods.  [See  Tllust.  un- 
der Bacillus.] 

3.  An  infectious  disease  of  cattle  and  sheep.  It  is 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  a  rod-shaped  bacterium  (Ba- 
cillus anthracis),  the  spores  of  which  constitute  the  con- 
tagious matter.  It  may  be  transmitted  to  man  by  inocu- 
lation. The  spleen  becomes  greatly  enlarged  and  filled 
with  bacteria.     Called  also  splenic  fever. 

II  An-thre'nus  (Sn-thre'nus),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  arflpiji/rj 
a  hornet.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus 
of  small  beetles,  several 
of  which,  in  the  larval 
state,  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  woolen  goods,  fur, 
etc.  The  common  "mu- 
seum pest"  is  A.  varius; 
the  carpet  beetle  is  A. 
scrophularise.  The  larvae  Anthrenua 
are  commonly  confounded 
with  moths. 

An-throp'lo   (an-throptk),  )  a.      [Gr.   dvBpiomKo^,  fr. 

An-throp'io-Jll  (-i-kal),  (  di'Spwiro!  man.]  (Zo'ol.) 
Like  or  related  to  man ;  human,     [ij.]  Owen. 

II  An-throp'l-dae  (-T-de),  re.  pi.  [NX. ,  f r.  Gr.  dv0p<oTTOi 
man.]     (Zo'ol.)  The  group  that  includes  man  only. 

An'Uiro-po-cen'tric  (Sn'thrS-po-sen'trlk),  a.  [Gr. 
avSpMTTos  man  -|-  Kevrpov  center.]  Assuming  man  as  the 
center  or  ultimate  end  ;  —  applied  to  theories  of  the  uni- 
verse or  of  any  part  of  it,  as  the  solar  system.      Draper. 


(A.  vaHits).  en- 
larged six  times  ;  a  Larva  ; 
6  Pupa ;  c  Adult  beetle. 


An'thro-po-gen'ic  (Sn'thro-po-jSn'ik),  a.  Of  or  pe^ 
taining  to  anthropogeny. 

An'thro-pog'e-ny  (-poj^-n^),  re.  [Gr.  dv0piono%  man 
-\-  7ei/0!  birth.]  The  science  or  study  of  human  genera- 
tion, or  the  origin  and  development  of  man. 

An-throp'O-glOt  (an-thrSp'6-gl5t),  re.  _  [Gr.  dv0ptoTro- 
vAtoTTOs ;  av0pti>TTO<;  man  -\-  yAwTTa,  -yAwaaa,  tongue.] 
(Zo'ol. )  An  animal  which  has  a  tongue  resembling  that 
of  man,  as  the  parrot. 

An'thro-pog'ra-phy  (an'thr6-pi5g'ra-f5f),  re.  [Gr.  dv- 
epwjTO!  man  -)-  -graphy.]  That  branch  of  anthropology 
which  treats  of  the  actual  distribution  of  the  human 
race  in  its  different  divisions,  as  distinguished  by  phys- 
ical character,  language,  institutions,  and  customs,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  ethnography,  which  treats  historically 
of  the  origin  and  filiation  of  races  and  nations.     P.  Cyc. 

An'thro-poid  (5n'thr6-poid),  a.  [Gr.  dvBpomo':  man 
-|-  -oid.]  Resembling  man  ;  —  applied  especially  to  certain 
apes,  as  the  ourang  or  gorilla.  ^  re.     An  anthropoid  aps. 

An'thro-poid'al  (Sn'thrS-poid'nl),  o.     Anthropoid. 

II  An'thro-pold'e-a  (-t-k\  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Anthho- 
POID.]  (Zool.)  j?he  suborder  of  primates  which  includes 
the  monkeys,  apes,  and  man. 

An'thro-pol'a-try  (-pol'a-try),  re.  [Gr.  dvepumoi  man 
-|-  Aarpeia  worship.]     Man  worship. 

An-throp'0-lite  (an-throp'o-lit),  re.  [Gr.  di/SpcoTTOE  man 
-f-  -lite.]  (Paleon.)  A  petrifaction  of  the  human  body,  or 
of  any  portion  of  it. 

An'thro-po-log'lc  (an'thro-po-loj'Tk), )  a.    Pertaining 

An'thro-po-log'ic-al  (-ISj'T-kal),  )     to  anthropol- 

ogy; belonging  to  the  nature  of  man.  "  Anthropologio 
wisdom. "    Kingsley.  —  An'tliro-po-lOg'iC-al-ly,  adv. 

An'thro-pol'0-glst  (-pol'o-jTst),  re.  One  who  is  versed 
in  anthropology. 

An'tliro-pol'0-gry  (-jy))  '"■•  [Gr.  di/epwiro?  mau'-|- 
-logy.]  1.  The  science  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  human  body. 

2.  The  science  of  man  ;  —  sometimes  used  in  a  limited 
sense  to  mean  the  study  of  man  as  an  object  of  natural 
history,  or  as  an  animal. 

3.  That  manner  of  expression  by  which  the  inspired 
writers  attribute  human  parts  and  passions  to  God. 

An'thro-po-man'cy  (Sn'thro-p6-man'sy),  re.  [Gr.  dv. 
epa)7ro9  man  +  -money.]  Divination  by  the  entrails  of  a 
human  being. 

An'thro-po-met'rlc  (-mSt'iTk),  )  a.  Pertaining  to  an 

An'thro-po-met'rlc-al  (-rt-knl),  (      thropometry. 

An'thro-pom'e-try  (-p5m'e-try),  re.  [Gr.  di/flpuTros 
man  -|-  -metry.]  Measurement  of  the  height  and  other 
dimensions  of  human  beings,  especially  at  different  ages, 
or  in  different  races,  occupations,  etc.  Dunglison. 

II  An'thro-po-mor'pha  (-p6-mSr'f  a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
ANTHBOPOMOEPinsM.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  manlike,  Or  anthro- 
poid, apes. 

An'thro-po-mor'phlc  (-ftk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
anthropomorphism.  Hadley.  —  An'thro-po-mor'phic- 
al-ly  (-fi-kal-ly),  adv. 

An'thro-po-mor'phlsm  (-fiz'm),  re.  [Gr.  dv9puni6ii.op- 

<^os  of  human  form  ;    ai/flpcoTros  man  -\-  nopcfiij  form.] 

1.  The  representation  of  the  Deity,  or  of  a  polytheistic 
deity,  under  a  human  form,  or  with  human  attributes 
and  affections. 

2.  The  ascription  of  human  characteristics  to  things 
not  human. 

An'tluro-po-mor'phist  (-fist),  re.  One  who  attributes 
the  human  form  or  other  human  attributes  to  the  Deity 
or  to  anything  not  human. 

An'thro-po-mor'phlte  (-fit),  re.  One  who  ascribes  a 
human  form  or  human  attributes  to  the  Deity  or  to  a 
polytheistic  deity.  Tylor.  Specifically,  one  of  a  sect  of 
ancient  heretics  who  believed  that  God  has  a  human 
form,  etc.     Tillotson. 

An'thro-po-mor-phlt'ic  (-mdr-fitlfk),  a.  Pertaining 
to  anthropomorphism,  or  antliropomorphitism.       Kitie. 

An'thro-po-mor'plli-tisill  (-mSr'fl-tlz'm),  n.  An- 
thropomorphism. Wordsworth. 

An'thro-po-mor'phlze  (-mSr'fiz),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  at- 
tribute a  human  form  or  personality  to. 

You  may  see  imaginative  children  every  day  anihrovomor- 
phizing.  Lowell. 

An'thro-po-mor-phol'o-gy  (-mSr-f5l'o-j3^),  re.    [Gr. 

avOpuiiTOiJ.opipo';  -f-  -logy.  See  Anthkopomorphism.]  The 
application  to  God  of  terms  descriptive  of  human  beings. 

An'thro-po-mor'pho-sls  (-m6r'fo-sfs  or  -mSr-fS'sts), 
re.     Transformation  into  the  form  of  a  human  being. 

An'thro-po-mor'phous  (-m6r'f  us),  a.  Having  the  fig- 
ure of,  or  resemblance  to,  a  man  ;  as,  an  anthropomor- 
phous })\a.nt.     "  Anihropomorjihous  a.pes."  Darwin. 

An'thro-po-path'ic  (pSth'ik),  1  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

An'thro-po-path'ic-al  (-T-kol),  (  to  anthropopathy. 
[iJ.]— An'Uiro-po-path'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

The  daring  anthropopathic  imagery  by  which  the  prophets 
often  represent  God  as  chiding,  upbraiding,  threatening. 

H.  Rogers. 

An'thrO-pop'a-thism  (-pCp'a-thtz'm), )  re.  [Gr.  dv6poi- 

An'thro-pop'a-Uiy  (-pSp'a-thj^),  j       iroTrdeda ; 

dv0pu>-Ko<;  man  -|-  7ra8o9  suffering,  affection,  passion,  ira- 
0elv,  ■n-d(Txei.v,  to  suffer.]  The  ascription  of  human  feel- 
ings or  passions  to  God,  or  to  a  polytheistic  deity. 

In  its  recoil  from  the  gross  anthropopatlnj  of  the  vulgar  no- 
tions, it  falls  into  the  vacuum  of  absolute  apathy.  Hare. 

II  An'thro-poph'a-gl  (-p8f'a-jT),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  dv- 
0p(o-Ko^dyoi  eating  men  ;  ai/flpiuiros  man  -f-  ifiayeZv  to  eat.] 
Man-eaters  ;  cannibals.  Skak. 

An'thro-po-phag'lc  (-po-faj'Ik),      )  a.    Relating    to 

An'thro-po-phag'iC-al  (-faj't-kctl),  j  cannibalism  or 
anthropophagy. 

An'tliro-poph'a-gin'1-an  (-p5f'a-jin1-an),  n.  One 
who  eats  human  flesh .     [Lndicrous]  Shak. 

An'thro-poph'a-glte  (-jit),  re.  A  cannibal.    W.Taylor. 

An'thro-poph'a-gous  (-gus),  a.  Feeding  on  human 
flesh ;  cannibal. 

An'thro-poph'a-gnC'  (-jy),  re.  [Gr.  av0pa>-n-o<l>ayCa.]  The 
eating  of  human  flesh  ;  cannibalism. 
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ANTILOGY 


An'thrO-poph'U-ism  (an'thro-pof'fi-Tz'm),  n.  [Gr.  av- 
0p(jjTro(j>vrj^  of  man's  nature  ;  ai'flpuTTos  a  man  +  4'^V  n^" 
ture.]     Human  nature,     [i?.]  Glittlslone. 

An'thro-pos'co-py  (-pos'ko-py),  n.  [Gr.  av9pojiro^ 
man  +  -scopy.J  The  art  of  discovering  or  judging  of  a 
man's  character,  passions,  and  inclinations  from  a  study 
of  his  visible  features.     [J?.] 

An'thro-pos'0-phy  (-pos'o-fy),  n.  [Gr.  afflpwiros  man 
+  (TO(j>Ca.  wisdom,  knowledge.]  Knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  man  ;  hence,  liuman  wisdom. 

An'thro-po-tom'ic-al  (-po-tom'T-kol),  a.  Pertaining 
to  anthropotomy,  or  tlie  dissection  of  human  bodies. 

An'thro-pot'o-mist  (-pot'o-mTst),  n.  One  who  is  versed 
in  anthropotomy,  or  luiman  anatomy. 

An'thrO-pOt'O-my  (-my),  n.  [Gr.  ai-flpiuiro?  man + 
Tonij  a  cutting.]  The  anatomy  or  dissection  of  the 
hum.in  body ;  androtomy.  Given. 

Ant'hyp-not'lc  (ant'hlp-not'Ik).     See  Antihypnotio. 

Ant'hyp-o-chon'drl-ac(ant'hTp-o-kbn'dri-ak),u.&jt. 
See  Antihypochondriao. 

Ant'hys-ter'iC  (Snt'hls-tSr'ik),  a.  &  n.  See  Anti- 
hysteric. 

An'ti-  (Su'tT-).  [Gr.  avTi  against.  See  Ante.]  A  pre- 
fix meaning  aga  inst,  opposite  or  opposed  to,  contrary,  or  in 
place  of ;  —  used  in  composition  in  many  English  words. 
It  is  often  shortened  to  ant- ;  as,  o«<acid,  antarctic. 

II  An'ti-ae  (5n'tT-e),  n.  pi.  [L.,  forelock.]  {Zool.) 
The  two  projecting  featliered  angles  of  the  forehead  of 
some  birds  ;  the  frontal  points^ 

An'ti-al-bu'mid  (an'tt-Sl-bu'mid),  n.  [Pref.  nnti-  + 
albtimin.]  (Pki/siol.  C/tem.)  A  body  formed  from  albu- 
min by  pancreatic  and  gastric  digestion.  It  is  converti- 
ble into  antipeptone. 

An'ti-al'bu-mose'  (-Sl'bfi-mos'),  n.    (Pliysiol.)    See 

AlBUMOSE. 

An'ti-A-mer'1-can  (-a-merT-kon),  a.  Opposed  to 
the  Americans,  tlieir  aims,  or  interests,  or  to  the  genius 
of  American  institutions.  Mars/inll. 

An'ti-aph'ro-dls'i-ac  (-Sf'ro-dTz'T-ak),  a.  &  n.  Same 
as  Antaphhodisiac. 

An'ti-ap'0-plec'tlc  (-Sp'o-pl5k'tTk),  a.  &  n.  (Med.) 
Same  as  Antapoplectic. 

An'tl-ar  (an'tT-ar),  n.  [Jav.  antjar.']  A  virulent  poi- 
son prepared  in  Java  from  the  gum  resin  of  one  species 
of  the  upas  tree  {Anfiaris  /oxicaria). 

An'ti-a-rin  (Sn'tt-a^rTn),  re.  {Chem.)  A  poisonous 
principle  obtained  from  antiar.  Watts. 

An'ti-asth-mat'lc  (Sn'tT-its-mSt'Ik  or  -3z-m5t'ik),  a. 
&  n.     Same  as  Antasthmatic. 

An'ti-at-tri'tlon  (-at-trlsh'un),  n.  Anything  to  pre- 
vent tlie  effects  of  friction,  esp.  a  compound  lubricant 
for  machinery,  etc. ,  often  consisting  of  plumbago,  with 
some  greasy  material ;  .antifriction  grease. 

II  An'ti-bac-chi'US  (-bak-kl'iis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  avrC 
+  PaK;(6ro5.  See  Bacchitjs.]  {Pros.)  A  foot  of  three  syl- 
lables, the  first  two  long,  and  the  last  short  ( —  ,j). 

An'ti-bil'ious  (-bTl'yiis),  a.  Counteractive  of  bilious 
complaints ;  tending  to  relieve  biliousness. 

An'ti-brach'i-al  (-brSk'T-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  antibrachium,  or  forearm. 

II  An'ti-brach'i-um  (-brak'T-um),  n.  [NL.]  {Anat.) 
That  part  of  the  fore  limb  between  the  brachium  and 
the  carpus  ;  the  forearm. 

An'ti-bro'mic  (-bio'mik),  n.  [Pref.  anti-  +  Gr.  PpiufiO! 
a  stink.]  An  agent  that  destroys  offensive  smells  ;  a 
deodorizer. 

An'tl-burgh'er  (-bflrg'er),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who 
seceded  from  the  Scottish  Burghers  (1747),  deeming  it 
improper  to  take  the  Burgess  oatli. 

An'tic  (Sn'tik),  a.  [The  same  word  as  antique :  cf . 
It.  antico  ancient.  See  Antique.]  1.  Old ;  antique. 
[06s.]     "  Lords  of  antic  fame."  Phaer. 

2.  Odd  ;  fantastic  ;  fanciful ;  grotesque  ;  ludicrous. 

The  antic  postures  of  a  merry-andrew.  Addison. 

The  Saxons  .  .  .  worshiped  many  idols,  barbarous  in  name, 
some  monstrous,  all  antic  for  shape.  Fuller. 

An'tic,  re.  1.  A  buffoon  or  merry-andrew ;  one  that 
practices  odd  gesticulations  ;  the  Fool  of  the  old  play. 

2.  An  odd  imagery,  device,  or  tracery ;  a  fantastic  figure. 

Woven  with  antics  and  wild  ima,2:ery.  Spe7js€y. 

3.  A  grotesque  trick  ;  a  piece  of  buffoonery  ;  a  caper. 
And  fraught  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird 

That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage.     Wordsworth. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  grotesque  representation.     [06j(.] 
6.  An  antimask.     [06i.  &  i2.] 

Performed  by  knights  and  ladies  of  his  court 

In  nature  of  an  anfic.  Ford. 

An'tic,  V.  t.  [imp.  Sip.p.  Anticked  (-tikt),  Antickt.] 
To  make  appear  like  a  buffoon.     [06s.]  Shak. 

An'tic,  V.  i.     To  perform  antics. 

An'ti-ca-tarrh'al(an'tT-ka-t"ar'al),  a.  (ilferf.)  Effica- 
cious against  catarrh.  —  re.     An  anticatarrbal  remedy. 

An'ti-cath'Ode  (-kath'od),  re.  (Phys.)  The  part  of  a 
Tacuum  tube  opposite  the  cathode.  Upon  it  the  cathode 
rays  impinge. 

An'ti-cau-sod'lc  (-ka-sod'ik),  a.  &  re.  {Med.)  Same 
as  Anticausotic. 

An'tl-cau-SOt'IC  (-ka-sot'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -f  Gr. 
KaOcros  fever,  Kaieii/  to  burn.]  {Sled.)  Good  against  an 
inflammatory  fever.  — ;;.     A  remedy  for  such  a  fever. 

An'tl-Cham'ber,  n.    [Ofts.]    See  Antechamber. 

An'ti-Ohlor  (an'tT-klor),  re.  [Pref.  anti-  -\-  chlorine.'] 
{Chem.)  Any  substance  (but  especially  sodium  hypo- 
sulphite) used  in  removing  the  excess  of  chlorine  left  in 
paper  pulp  or  stuffs  after  bleaching. 

An'U-christ^  (an'ti-krlst),  n.  [L.  Antichristus,  Gr. 
' KvTLXpi-cno^  ;  avri  against  -f-  XpcaTo?.]  A  denier  or  op- 
ponent of  Christ.  Specif. :  A  great  antagonist,  person  or 
power,  expected  to  precede  Christ's  second  coming. 

An'ti-chrls'tian  (an'ti-krTs'chon  ;  106),  a.  Opposed 
to  the  Christian  religion. 

An'ti-chris'tian-ism  (-chan-Tz'm),  i 

Aa'ti-chris-tian'i-ty  (-cban'i-ty  or  -chT-an'T-tJ),  J  "• 
Opposition  or  contrariety  to  the  Christian  religion. 


An'tl-ohris'tian-ly  (Sn'ti-kris'chan-lJ^),  adv.  In  an 
anticiiristian  manner. 

An'U-chron'ic-al  (-kron'T-kal),  a.  Deviating  from  the 
proper  order  of  time.  —  An'ti-chion'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

An-tich'ro-nism  (an-tlk'ro-niz'm),  re.  [Gr.  avrixpo- 
Kto-^os  ;  a.vTi  against  -j- xpoi'os  time.]  Deviation  from  the 
true  order  of  t;ime  ;  anachronism.     [J?.]  Selden. 

II  An^tiCh'thon  (an-tTk'th5n),  re. ;  pi.  Antichthones 
(-tho-nez).  [Gr.  ai/TCxSav ;  avri  against  -|-  x^'""  the 
earth.]  1.  A  hypothetical  earth  counter  to  ours,  or  on 
tlie  opposite  side  of  the  sun.  Grote. 

2.  pi.  Inliabitants  of  opposite  hemispheres.    Whewell. 

An-tic'1-pant  (5n-tTs'i-pant),  a.  [L.  anticipans,  p.  pr. 
ot  anticipare.']    Anticipating;  expectant;  —  with  o/. 

Wakening  guilt,  aniicipant  of  hell.  Southey. 

An-tic'i-pate  (Sn-tts'i-pat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  An- 
ticipated (-pa'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Anticipating  (-pa'- 
ting).]  [L.  anlicipalus,  p.  p.  of  anticipare  to  antici- 
pate;  ante -\-cnpere  to  tsike.  See  Capable.]  1.  To  be 
before  in  doing  ;  to  do  or  take  before  another ;  to  pre- 
clude or  prevent  by  prior  action. 

To  anticipate  and  prevent  the  duke's  purpose.    £.  Hall. 

He  would  probably  have  died  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner, if  indeed  the  executioner  had  not  been  anticipated  by 
the  populace.  Macaulaij. 

2.  To  take  up  or  introduce  beforehand,  or  before  the 
proper  or  normal  time  ;  to  cause  to  occur  earlier  or  pre- 
maturely ;  as,  the  advocate  has  anticipated  a  part  of  his 
argument. 

3.  To  foresee  (a  wish,  command,  etc.)  and  do  before- 
hand tliat  which  will  be  desired. 

4.  To  foretaste  or  foresee  ;  to  have  a  previous  view 
or  impression  of ;  as,  to  anticipate  the  pleasures  of  a 
visit ;  to  anticipate  the  evils  of  life. 

Syn.  —  To  prevent;  obviate;  preclude;  forestall;  ex- 
pect. —  To  Anticipate,  Expect.     Tliese  words,  as  here 
compared,  agree  in  regarding  some  future  event  as  about 
to  take  place.    E.rjiect  is  the  stronger.    It  supposes  some 
ground  or  reason  in  the  mind  for  considermg  the  event 
as  likely  to  happen.    Anticipate  is,  literally,  to  take  be- 
foreliaiid,  and  iiere  denotes  simply  to  take  into  the  mind 
as  a  conception  of  tlie  future.    Hence,  to  say,  "  I  did  not 
anticipate  a  refusal,"  expresses  sometliing  less  definite 
and  strong  than  to  say,  "  I  did  not  crpect  it."    Still,  an- 
tic i}>ate  is  a  convenient  word  to  be  interchanged  with 
expect  in  cases  where  the  thought  will  allow. 
Good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear  ;  supernal  grace  contending 
With  sinfulness  of  men.  Milton. 

I  would  not  anticipate  the  relish  of  any  happiness,  nor  feel 
the  weight  of  any  misery,  before  it  actually  arrives.  Spectator. 
Timid  men  were  anticipating  another  civil  war.  Macaiday. 
An-tlc'1-pa'tion  (5n-tis'T-pa'shun),  re.  [L.  anticipa- 
tio :  cf.  F.  anticipation.l  1.  The  act  of  anticipating, 
taking  up,  placing,  or  considering  something  beforehand, 
or  before  the  proper  time  in  natural  order. 

So  shall  my  anticipation  prevent  your  discovery.     Shak. 

2.  Previous  view  or  impression  of  what  is  to  happen  ; 
instinctive  prevision ;  foretaste ;  antepast ;  as,  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  joys  of  heaven. 

The  happy  anticipation  of  a  renewed  existence  in  company 
with  the  spirits  of  the  just.  Thodey. 

3.  Hasty  notion  ;  intuitive  preconception. 

Many  men  give  themselves  up  to  the  first  antidiyations  of 
their  minds.  Locke. 

4.  {Mus.)  The  commencing  of  one  or  more  tones  of  a 
chord  with  or  during  the  chord  preceding,  forming  a 
momentary  discorrl. 

Syn.— Preoccupation  ;  preclusion;  foretaste  ;  preliba- 
tion ;  antepast ;  pregustation  ;  preconception  ;  expecta- 
tion ;  foresight ;  forethought. 

An-tic'i-pa-tive  (Sn-tis'T-pS-tTv),  o.  Anticipating,  or 
containing  anticipation.  '■^  Anticipative  of  the  feast  to 
come."     Cary. — An-tic'1-pa-tive-ly,  adv. 

An-tic'i-pa'tor  (-pa'ter),  n.     One  who  anticipates. 

An-tiO'i-pa-tO-ry  (-pa-t6-ry),  a.  Forecasting ;  of  the 
nature  of  anticipation.  Oicen. 

Here  is  an  anticipatory  glance  of  what  was  to  be.    J.  C.  Shcdrp. 

An'tl-civ'ic  (an'ti-sTr'ik),  re.     Opposed  to  citizenship. 

An'ti-Civ'ism  (-tz'm),  re.  Opposition  to  the  body  pol- 
itic of  citizens.     [S.]  Carlyle. 

An'ti-clas'tlc  (-klSs'tTk),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -f  Gr.  K\a.v 
to  break.]  Having  opposite  curvatures,  that  is,  curved 
longitudinally  in  one  direction  and  transversely  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as  the  surface  of  a  saddle. 

An'ti-cli'maz  (-klT'maks),  re.  {Rhet.)  A  sentence  in 
which  the  ideas  fall,  or  become  less  important  and  strik- 
ing, at  the  close  ;  —  the  opposite  of  climax.  It  pro- 
duces a  ridiculous  effect.     Example  : 

Next  comes  Dalhousie,  the  great  god  of  war, 
Lieutenant-colonel  to  the  Earl  of  Mar. 

An'tl-cli'nal  (-kir'nal),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -f-  Gr.  xKiveiv 
to  incline.]  Inclining  or  dipping  in  opposite  directions. 
See  Synclinal. 

Anticlinal  line,  Anticlinal  axis  (GeoL),  a  line  from  which 
strata  dip  in  opposite  directions,  as  from  the  ridge  of  a 
roof.  —Anticlinal  vertebra  (Anat.),  one  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrie,  which  in  many  animals  has  an  upright  spine  to- 
ward which  the  spines  of  the  neighboring  vertebrae  are 
inclined. 

An'tl-cli'nal,  re.  {Geol.)  The  crest  or  line  in  which 
strata  slope  or  dip  in  opposite  directions. 

II  An'ti-cli-no'ri-um  (-kli-no'ri-iim),  n. ;  pi.  Anticli- 
NORIA  (-a).  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  avrl  against  -{-  kKIvciv  to  in- 
cline -j-  opos  mountain.]  (Geol.)  The  upward  elevation 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  resulting  from  a  geanticlinal. 

An'tic-ly  (an'tlk-ly),  adv.     Oddly  ;  grotesquely. 

An'tic-mask'  (-mask'),  re.   An  antimask.    B.  Jonson. 

An'tic-ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  an_tic.         Pord. 

An'ti-COn'Stl-tU'tion-ai  (an'tT-kon'sti-tu'shiin-al),  a. 
Opposed  to  the  constitution  ;  unconstitutional. 

An'ti-con-ta'giOUS  (-kon-ta'jus),  a.  (Med.)  Oppos- 
ing or  destroying  contagion. 


An'tl-con-vul'slve  (Sn'tl-kon-viil'sTv),  a.  {Med.) 
Good  against  convulsions.  J.  Floyer. 

An'ti-COr  (an'tT-k8r),  re.  [Pref.  anti-  +  L.  cor  heart: 
cf.  F.  anticceur.']  {Far.)  A  dangerous  inflammatory 
swelling  of  a  horse's  breast,  just  opposite  the  heart. 

An-ti'COUS  (an-ti'kus),  a.  [L.  anticus  in  front,  fore- 
most, fr.  ante  before.]  {Bot.)  Facing  toward  the  axis  of 
the  flower,  as  in  tlie  introrse  anthers  of  the  water  lily. 

An'ti-cy'clone  (Sn'tT-si'klon),  n.  {Meteorol.)  A  move- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  opposite  in  character,  as  regards 
direction  of  the  wind  and  distribution  of  barometric 
pressure,  to  th,at  of  a  cyclone.  —  An'ti-cy-clon'ic  (-st- 
klon'tk),  a.  — An'ti-cy-Cloa'ic-al-ly  (-I-kol-ly),  adv. 

An'ti-dO'tal  (an'ti-do'tnl),  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
an  antidote ;  fitted  to  counteract  the  effects  of  poison. 
Sir  T.  Browne.  — An'ti-dO'tal-ly,  adv. 

An'tl-do'ta-ry  (-do'ta-ry),  a.  Antidotal.  —  re.  An  an- 
tidote ;  also,  a  book  of  antidotes. 

An'tl-dOte  (an'tl-dot),  «.  [t.  antidolum,  Gr.  ovti'So- 
70V  (sc.  (pdpixaKov),  fr.  ai/TtSoTOs  given  against ;  avrl 
against  -f-  SiSovai  to  give  :  cf.  F.  antidote.    See  Dose,  re.] 

1.  A  remedy  to  counteract  the  effects  of  poison,  or  of 
anything  noxious  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  —  used  with 
against,  for,  or  (o ;  as,  an  antidote  against,  for,  or  to, 
poison. 

2.  Whatever  tends  to  prevent  mischievous  effects,  or  to 
counteract  evil  which  something  else  might  produce, 

An'tl-dOte,  v.  t.  1.  To  counteract  or  prevent  the  ef- 
fects of,  by  giving  or  taking  an  antidote. 

Nor  could  Alexander  himself  .  .  .  antidote  . . .  the  poisonous 
draught,  when  it  had  once  got  into  his  veins.  South. 

2 .  To  fortify  or  preserve  by  an  antidote. 

An'ti-dot'ic-al  (an'tl-dSt'I-kal),  a.  Serving  as  an  an- 
tidote. —  An'ti-dot'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

An-tid'ro-mOUS  (Sn-tTd'ro-miis),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  + 
Gr.  Spofio';  a  running.]  {Bot.)  Changing  the  direction  in 
the  spiral  sequence  of  leaves  on  a  stem. 

An'ti-dys'en-ter'ic  (Sn'ti-dis'Sn-tgr'Tk),  a.  {Med.) 
Good  against  dysentery.  ^  re.    A  medicine  for  dysentery. 

An'ti-e-met'lc  (-e-mSt'ik),  a.  &  re.  {3Ted.)  Same  as 
Antemetic. 

An'U-eph'i-al'tic  (5n'tT-gf'i-31'tTk),  a.  &  n.  {Med.) 
Same  as  Antephialtic. 

An'ti-ep'i-lep'tic(-ep'T-lep'tTk),  a.  &  re.  {Med.)  Same 
as  Antepileptic. 

An'ti-fe'brile  (-ie'bril),  a.  &  re.     {Med.)  Febrifuge. 

An'ti-Ieb'rlne  (-fSb'rin  or  -fe'brln),  re.  {Med.)  Acet- 
anilide. 

An'ti-Ied'er-al-ist  (-fSd'er-al-Tst),  re.  One  of  a  party 
opposed  to  a  federative  government :  —  applied  particu- 
larly to  the  party  wliich  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Pickering. 

An'ti-fric'tlon  (-frik'.shan),  n.  Something  to  lessen 
friction;  antiattrition.  —  a.     Tending  to  lessen  friction. 

An'ti-ga-lac'tic  (-ga-lak'tTk),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -\-  Gr. 
yaka,  -AaxTo;,  milk.]  Causing  a  diminution  or  a  suppres- 
sion of  the  secretion  of  milk. 

An'tl-Galli-can  (-gSllI-kan),  a.  Opposed  to  what  is 
Gallic  or  French. 

An'ti-graph  (Sn'tt-grAf),  re.  [Gr.  avnypai^iri  a  tran- 
scribing :  cf.  F.  antigraphe/]     A  copy  or  transcript. 

An'ti-gng'gler  (-gug'gler),  re.  [Pref.  anti-  -f-  guggle 
or  gurgle."]  A  crooked  tube  of  metal,  to  be  introduced 
into  the  neck  of  a  bottle  for  drawing  out  the  liquid  with- 
out disturbing  the  sediment  or  causing  a  gurgling  noise. 

An'tl-helix  (-he'llks),  re.  {Anat.)  The  curved  ele- 
vation of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  within  or  in  front  of 
the  helix.     See  Ear. 

An'ti-hem'or-rhag'ic  (-hSm'or-rSj'Tk),  a.  {Med.') 
Tending  to  stop  hemorrhage.  ^  re.  A  remedy  for  hemor- 
rhage. 

An'ti-hy'dro-phob'lc  (an'tT-hi'dro-fob'ik),  a.  {Med.) 
Counteracting  or  preventing  hydrophobia.  —  re.  A  rem- 
edy for  hydrophobia. 

An'tl-hy-drop'lc  (Sn'tT-ht-drop'Tk),  a.  {Med.)  Good 
against  dropsy.  —  re.     A  remedy  for  dropsy. 

An'tl-hyp-not'ic  (-hTp-not'Tk),  a.  {3Ted.)  Tending  to 
prevent  sleep.  ^  re.      An  antihypnotic  agent. 

An'tl-hyp'o-chon'dri-ac  (an'tT-hTp'6-kon'drT-Sk),  a. 
(il/ef/.)  Counteractive  of  hypochondria.  ^  re.  A  remedy 
for  hypochondria. 

An'ti-hys-ter'lc  (-his-tertk),  a.  {Med.)  Counteract- 
ing hysteria.  —  re.     A  remedy  for  hysteria. 

An'ti-ic-ter'lc  (-Tk-ter'ik),  a.  {Med.)  Good  against 
jaundice.  ^  re.     A  remedy  for  jaundice. 

II  An'tl-le-gom'e-na  (-le-gom'e-n4),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  avrC  against  -f-Aeyeii/ to  speak  ;  part.  pass.  Aeyd/^evos.] 
(Eccl.)  Certain  books  of  the  New  Testament  wliich  were 
for  a  time  not  universally  received,  but  which  are  now 
considered  canonical.  These  are  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  the  second  Epis- 
tle of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  John,  and 
the  Revelation.  The  undisputed  books  are  caUed  the 
Homologoiimena. 

An'ti-li-bra'tion  (-It-bra'shun),  re.  A  balancing ;  equi- 
poise.    [JR.]  De  Quincey. 

An'ti-lith'ic  (-ITth'Tk),  a.  {Med.)  Tending  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  urinary  calculi,  or  to  destroy  them  when 
formed.  —  re.     An  antilithic  medicine. 

An'ti-lOg'a-ritlun  (-log'a-rith'm),  re.  {Math.)  The 
number  corresponding  to  a  logarithm.  The  word  has 
been  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  to  denote  the  com- 
plement of  a  given  logarithm ;  also  the  logarithmic  co- 
sine corresponding  to  a  given  logarithmic  sine.  —  All'ti- 
log'a-rith'mic  (-rtth'mTk),  a. 

An-til'0-gOUS  (an-til'o-gils),  a.  Of  the  contrary  name 
or  character  ;  —  opposed  to  analogous. 

Antilogous  pole  (Blec),  that  pole  of  a  crystal  which  be- 
comes negatively  electrified  when  heated. 

An-til'0-gy  (an-tTl^S-jy),  re.  ;  pi.  Antilogies  (-jTz). 
[Gr.  ai/TiAoyia,  fr.  avriKoyo';  contradictory  ;  avri  against 
+  kdyeiu  to  speak.]  A  contradiction  between  any  words 
or  passages  in  an  author.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
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An'tl-loi'mlc  (Sn'tt-loi'mlk),  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy 
against  tlie  lUague.  JSrande  <&  C. 

An-til'0-pine  (5n-tll'6-pm),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the 
antelope. 

An-tll'0-quist(-tTl'o-kwi[st),7i.  A contradicter.  [Ofe.] 

An-tll'0-quy  (an-til'o-kwy),  71.  [Pref.  anti-  +  L.  lo- 
qui  to  speak.]     Contradiction.     [O65.] 

An'tl-lys'Sic  (Sn'tT-lis'sIk),  a.  &  n.  [Pref.  anti-  +  Gr. 
AiJo-o-a  rage,  madness.]     {Med.)  Antihydrophobic. 

An'ti-ma-cas'sar  (-ma-kSs'ser),  n.  A  cover  for  the 
back  or  arms  of  a  chair  or  sofa,  etc.,  to  prevent  them 
from  being  soiled  by  macassai-  or  other  oil  from  the  hair. 

An'ti-ma-gls'tric-al  (-ma-jTs'tri-kol),  a.  [Pref.  anti- 
-f  magistrical  for  magistratical.l  Opposed  to  the  office 
■or  authority  of  magistrates.     [06s.]  South. 

An'ti-ma-la'ri-al  (-la'ri-al),  a.  Good  against  malaria. 

An'ti-mask'  (-mask'),  «•  A  secondary  mask,  or  gro- 
tesque interlude,  between  the  parts  of  a  serious  mask. 
fWritten  also  antiniasgue.}  Bacon. 

An'U-ma'Son  (-ma's'n),  re.  One  opposed  to  Freema- 
sonry. —  An'ti-ma-son'ic  (-ma-son'ik),  a. 

An'ti-ma'son-ry  (-ma's'n-ry),  n.  Opposition  to  Free- 
masonry. 

An'ti-me-pliit'lC  (-me-flt'ik),  a.  {Med.)  Good  against 
mephitic  or  deleterious  gases.  —  re.  A  remedy  against 
mephitic  gases.  Dunglison. 

An'ti-mere  (Sn'ti-mer),  re.  [Pref.  anti-  +  -mere.'] 
■{Biol.)  One  of  the  two  halves  of  bilaterally  symmetrical 
animals ;  one  of  any  opposite  symmetrical  or  homotypic 
parts  m  animals  and  plants. 

II  An'ti-me-tal3'0-le  (-me-tSb'o-le),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  i.v- 
Tiju.€Taj3oA7J.]  (iJAe^)  A  figure  in  which  the  same  words 
or  ideas  are  repeated  in  transposed  order. 

II  An'ti-me-tath'e-SiS  (-me-t5th'e-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ai'TifieTdSeo-is.]  (Rhet. )  An  antithesis  in  which  the 
members  are  repeated  in  inverse  order. 

An-tlm'e-ter  (5n-tTm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  avrt  like  -\-  /j-e- 
-rpov  measure.]  A  modification  of  the  quadrant,  for 
measuring  small  angles.     \_Obs.'\ 

An'ti-mo-nar'chic  (Sn'ti-mo-nar'kTk),  1  a.    Opposed 

An'ti-mo-nar'chic-al  (-mo-nar'kt-kal),  )  to  monar- 
chical government.  Bp.  Benson.    Addison. 

An'U-mon'arch-Ist  (-m3n'ark-ist),  re.  An  enemy  to 
monarchical  government. 

An'ti-mo'nate  (au'tt-mo'nat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  com- 
pound of  antimonic  acid  with  a  base  or  basic  radical. 
[Written  also  antimoniate.l 

An'tl-mo'ni-al  (-mo'ni-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an- 
timony ;  containing  antimony.  —  n.  {Med.)  A  prepara- 
tion or  medicine  containing  antimony. 

Antimonial  powder,  a  powder  consisting  of  one  part  ox- 
ide of  antimony  and  two  parts  phosphate  of  calcium ;  — 
also  called  Jajiies^s  powder. 

An'ti-mo'ni-a'ted  (-mo'ni-a'ted),  a.  Combined  or 
prepared  with  antimony ;  as,  antimoniaied  tartar. 

An'ti-mon'ic  (-mSn'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
■  derived  from,  antimony ;  —  said  of  those  compounds  of 
antimony  in  which  this  element  has  its  highest  equiva- 
lence ;  as,  antimonic  acid. 

An'U-mo'nl-OUS  (-mo'nt-us),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  antimony ;  —  said  of  those  com- 
pounds of  antimony  in  which  this  element  has  an  equiva- 
lence next  lower  than  the  highest ;  as,  antimonious  acid. 

An'ti-mo-nlte'  (-m6-nit'),  n.  1.  {Chem.)  A  com- 
pound of  antimonious  acid  and  a  base  or  basic  radicaL 

2.  {Min.)  Stibnite. 

An'ti-mo'ni-u-ret'ed  (-mo'nT-ii-rgt'gd),  a.  {Chem.) 
Combined  with  or  containing  antimony ;  as,  antimoniw- 
reied  hydrogen.     [Written  also  antimoniuretied.'] 

An'ti-mo-ny  (an'ti-mo-ny ;  112),  n.  [LL.  antimo- 
nram,  of  unknown  origin.]  {Chem.)  An  elementary  sub- 
stance, resembling  a  metal  in  its  appearance  and  physical 
properties,  but  in  its  chemical  relations  belonging  to  the 
class  of  nonmetaUic  substances.  Atomic  weight,  120. 
Symbol,  Sb. 

5^°"  It  is  of  tin-white  color,  brittle,  laminated  or  crys- 
tallme,  fusible,  and  vaporizable  at  a  rather  low  tempera- 
ture. It  is  used  in  some  metallic  alloys,  as  type  metal 
and  bell  metal,  and  also  for  medical  preparations,  which 
are  in  general  emetics  or  cathartics.  By  ancient  writers, 
and  some  modems,  the  term  is  applied  to  native  grai/  ore 
of  antimony,  or  stibnite  (tb.&  stibiam  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  a-Ti/u.)xi  of  the  Greeks),  a  sulphide  of  antimony,  from 
which  most  of  the  antimony  of  commerce  Is  obtained. 
Cervantite,  senarmontite,  and  valentinite  are  native  ox- 
ides of  antimony. 

An'ti-na'tion-al  (-n5sh'un-al),  a.  Antagonistic  to 
one's  country  or  nation,  or  to  a  national  government. 

An'ti-ne-phrit'io (-ne-frif  ik),  a.  {3fed.)  Counteract- 
ing, or  deemed  of  use  in,  diseases  of  the  kidneys.  —  re. 
An  antinephritic  remedy. 

An'ti-no'mi-an  (au'tT-no'mi-an),  a.  [See  ANrraoMT.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Antinomians;  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  that  the  moral  law  is  obligatory. 

An'ti-no'ini-an,  re.     {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  maintains 
that,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  the  moral  law  is  of 
no  use  or  obligation,  but  that  faith  alone  is  necessary  to 
salvation.   Tlie  sect  of  Antinomians  originated  with  John 
Agricola,  in  Germany,  about  the  year  1535.        Mosheim. 
An'ti-no'mi-an-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.    The  tenets  or  prac- 
tice of  Antinomians.  South. 
An-tin'0-miSt    (an-tm'o-mist),   re.     An   Antinomiam 
[.K.]                                                             Bp.  Sanderson. 
Ajl-till'0-my  (-my ;  277),  re. ;  pi.  Antinomies  (-miz). 
[L.  aniinomia,  Gr.  avnvofj.ia ;  avrl  against  -\-  i/dfios  law.] 

1.  Opposition  of  one  law  or  rule  to  another  law  or  rule. 

Different  oommentators  have  deduced  from  it  the  very  oppo- 
site doctrines.  In  some  instances  this  apparent  antinomif  is 
doubtful.  Be  Quincey. 

2.  An  opposing  law  or  rule  of  any  kind. 

As  it  were  by  his  own  anti-nomy.  or  counterstatute.     MUtcm. 

3.  {Metap'ii.)  A  contradiction  or  incompatibility  of 
thought  or  language ;  —  in  the  Kantian  philosophy,  such 

.  a  contradiction  as  arises  from  the  attempt  to  apply  to 


the  ideas  of  the  reason,  relations  or  attributes  which  are 
appropriate  only  to  the  facts  or  the  concepts  of  expe- 
rience. 

An'tl-O'chl-an  (Sn'tt-o'kT-an),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
Antiochus,  a  contemporary  with  Cicero,  and  the  founder 
of  a  sect  of  philosophers. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  city  of  Antioch,  in  Syria. 

Antlochlan  epoch  (Cliron.),  a  method  of  computing  time, 
from  the  proclamation  of  liberty  granted  to  the  city  of 
Antioch,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  E.  c.  48. 

An'tl-O'don-tal'giC  (-o'don-tSl'jTk),  a.  {3Ied.)  Effica- 
cious in  curing  toothache.  —  re.    A  remedy  for  toothache. 

An'ti-or-gas'tic  (an'ti-6r-gas'tTk),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -f 
6r.  opyai'  to  swell,  as  with  lust.]  (Med.)  Tending  to 
allay  venereal  excitement  or  desire  ;  sedative. 

An'tl-pa'pal  (-pa'pal),  a.  Opposed  to  the  pope  or  to 
popery.  Milton. 

An'ti-par'al-lel  (-pSr'al-lel),  a.  Running  in  a  con- 
trary direction.  Hammond. 

An'ti-par'al-lels  (-ISlz),  re.  pi.  {Geom.)  Straight  lines 
or  planes  which  make  angles  in  some  respect  opposite  in 
character  to  those  made  by  parallel  lines  or  planes. 

An'ti-par'a-lyt'ic  (-par'a-lTfik),  a.  {Med.)  Good 
against  paralysis.  —  re.     A  medicine  for  paralysis. 

An'ti-par'a-lyt'lc-al   (-lit'i-kal),  a.      Antiparalytic. 

An'ti-pa-Uiet'iC  (-pa-thet'ik),  I  a.     Having  a  natural 

An'ti-pa-thet'ic-al  (-I-kol),  )  contrariety,  or  con- 
stitutional aversion,  to  a  thing  ;  characterized  by  antip- 
athy ;  —  often  followed  by  to.  Fuller. 

An'tl-path'ic  (-path'Tk),  a.  [NL.  antipathicus,  Gr. 
ai/TiTraflijs  of  opposite  feelings.]  {Med.)  Belonging  to 
antipathy ;  opposite  ;  contrary  ;  allopathic. 

An-tip'a-ttaist  (Sn-tip'a-thTst),  n.  One  who  has  an 
antipathy.     [jB.]     '■'•  Antipathist  ot  Mght.''^        Coleridge. 

An-tip'a-thOUS  (-thiSs),  a.  Having  a  natural  contra- 
riety; adverse;  antipathetic.    [06s.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

An-tlp'a-tllize  (-thiz),  v.  i.  To  feel  or  show  antipa- 
thy.    [A] 

An-tip'a-thy  (an-tip'a-thy),  n. ;  pi.  Antipathies 
(-thiz).  [L.  antipathia,  Gr.  a.vTnra9(t.a ;  avrC  against 
-f-  TraBeiv  to  suffer.     Cf.  F.  antipalhie.    See  Pathos.] 

1.  Contrariety  or  opposition  in  feeling;  settled  aver- 
sion or  dislike  ;  repugnance  ;  distaste. 

Inveterate  antipatliies  against  particular  nations,  and  passion- 
ate attachments  to  others,  are  to  be  avoided.  Washington. 

2.  Natural  contrariety ;  incompatibility ;  repugnancy 
of  qualities ;  as,  oil  and  water  have  an  antipathy. 

A  habit  is  generated  of  thinking  that  a  natural  aniipatJi!/  ex- 
ists between  hope  and  reason.  /.  Tayior. 
(1^°"  Antipathy  is  opposed  to  sympathy.  It  is  followed 
by  to,  against,  or  between  ;  also  sometimes  by  for. 

Syn. — Hatred  ;  aversion  ;  dislike  ;  disgust ;  distaste; 
enmity  ;  ill  will ;  repugnance ;  contrariety ;  opposition. 
See  Dislike. 

An'tl-pep'tone  (an'ti-pep'tBn),  re.  {Physiol.  Chem.) 
A  product  of  gastric  and  pancreatic  digestion,  differing 
from  hemipeptone  in  not  being  decomposed  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  pancreatic  juice. 

An'tl-pe'ri-Ofl'ic  (-pe'ri-od'ik),  n.  {Med.)  A  remedy 
possessing  the  property  of  preventing  the  return  of  pe- 
riodic paroxysms,  or  exacerbations,  of  disease,  as  in  inter- 
mittent fevers. 

An'tl-per'i-stal'tlc(-p5r'T-sta'tik),a.  {Med.)  Opposed 
to,  or  checking,  peristaltic  motion ;  acting  upward ;  — 
applied  to  an  inverted  action  of  the  intestinal  tube. 

II  An'ti-pe-rls'ta-siS  (-pe-ris'ta^sis),  re.  [Gr.  avTiTte- 
ptoTacrt5  ;  avrl  against  -j-  TreptcTTacrt?  a  standing  around, 
fr,  Trepttcrrai'at  to  stand  around ;  Trept  around  -f-  tcrrai/at 
to  stand.]  Opposition  by  which  the  quality  opposed  ac- 
quires strength ;  resistance  or  reaction  roused  by  oppo- 
sition or  by  the  action  of  an  opposite  principle  or  quality. 

An'tl-per'i-Stat'iO  (-per'i-stat'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
antiperistasis. 

An'ti-pet'al-ous  (-pet'cfl-us),  a.  [Pref.  anti- •{- petal.] 
{Bot. )  Standing  before  a  petal,  as  a  stamen. 

An'ti-phar'mic  (-far'mik),  a.  [Pref.  anti — \-  Gr. 
<|)ap|iiaKoi' poison.]     {Med.)  Antidotal;  alexipharmic. 

An'U-phlo-gis'tian  (-flo-jis'chan),  re.  An  opposer  of 
the  theory  of  phlogiston. 

An'tl-phlo-gis'tic  (-tik),  a.  1.  (Chem.)  Opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  phlogiston. 

2.  (Med.)  Counteracting  inflammation. 

An'ti-phlo-gls'tic,  re.  (Med.)  Any  medicine  or  diet 
which  tends  to  check  inflammation.  Coxe. 

An'ti-phon  (an'ti-fon),  re.  [LL.  antiphona,  fr.  Gr. 
avTC<f)(ova..  See  Anthem.]  1.  A  musical  response ;  alter- 
nate singing  or  chanting.   See  Antiphont,  and  Antiphone. 

2.  A  Terse  said  before  and  after  the  psalms.     Shipley. 

An-tlph'0-nal  (an-tif'o-nal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
antiphony,  or  alternate  singing ;  sung  alternately  by  a 
divided  choir  or  opposite  choirs.     Wheatly.  — An-tiph'O- 

nal-ly,  adv. 

An-tiph'O-nal,  re.    A  book  of  antiphons  or  anthems. 

An-tiph'0-na-ry  (-na-ry),  re.  [LL.  antiphonarinm. 
See  Antiphoner.]  A  book  containing  a  collection  of  an- 
tiphons ;  the  book  in  which  the  antiphons  of  the  brevi- 
ary, with  their  musical  notes,  are  contained. 

An'ti-phone  (Sn'tT-fon),  re.  (Mus.)  The  response 
which  one  side  of  the  choir  makes  to  the  other  in  a 
chant ;  alternate  chanting  or  singing. 

An-tiph'O-ner  (an-tif'S-ner),  re.  [F.  antiphonaire. 
See  Anttphon.]     A  book  of  antiphons.  Chaucer. 

An'ti-phon'lO  (an'ti-fon'ik),  a.     Antiphonal. 

An-tiph'0-ny  (-o-ny),  n.  ;pl.  Antiphonies  (-niz).  [See 
Antiphon.]  1.  A  musical  response  ;  also,  antiphonal 
chanting  or  singing. 

2.  An  anthem  or  psalm  sung  alternately  by  a  choir  or 
congregation  divided  into  two  parts.      Also  figuratively. 
O  !  never  more  for  me  shall  winds  intone. 
With  all  your  tops,  a  vast  antijihony.        R.  Browning. 

11  An-tlph'ra-SlS  (Sn-tif'ra-sis),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  avrtcjipa- 
cri^,  fr.  avTitfipaieiv  to  express  by  antithesis  or  negation.] 
(Rhet. )    The  use  of  words  in  a  sense  opposite  to  their 


use,   unite,   rude,   full,   iip,   &m ;     pity ;     food,   foot ;     out,   oil ;     cbaii ;     go ;     sing,   ink ; 
'6       ■ 


proper  meaning ;  as  when  a  court  of  justice  is  called  a 
court  of  vengeance. 

An'tl-phras'tic  (Sn'ti-frSs'tTk),  )  o.     [Gr.  dfTicfipatm- 

An'ti-phras'tic-al  (-ti-kal),  (  kos.]  Pertaining 
to  antiphrasis.  —  An'ti-phras'tlc-al-lv,  adv. 

An'ti-phtlUs'ic  (an'ti-tiz'Tk),  a.  (Med.)  Relieving  or 
curing  phthisis,  or  consumption.  ^  re.  A  medicine  for 
phthisis. 

An'ti-phys'ic-al  (-fiz'T-kol),  a.  [Pref.  anti- -\- phys- 
ical.]    Contrary  to  nature  ;  unnatural. 

An'ti-phys'ic-al,  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -\-  Gr.  (^vcrav  to  in- 
flate.]    {3Ied.)  Relieving  flatulence  ;  carminative. 

An'ti-plas'tic(-plas'tik),(r.  1.  Diminishing  plasticity. 

2.  (Med.)  Preventing  or  checking  the  process  of  heal- 
ing, or  granulation. 

An'ti-pO-dag'ric(-po-dag'iTk),o.  (3Ied.)  Goodagainst 
gout.  —  re.     A  medicine  for  gout. 

An-tip'O-dal  (Sn-tip'o-dol),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
antipodes  ;  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. 

2.  Diametrically  opposite.    "His  oreiZ/jorfoZ  shadow." 

LoxoelU 

An'tl-pode  (an'ti-pod),  re.  One  of  the  antipodes  ;  any- 
thing exactly  opposite. 

In  tale  or  history  your  beggar  Is  ever  the  just  antipoite  to 
your  king.  Lamb. 

15^^  The  singular,  antipode,  is  exceptional  in  forma- 
tion, but  has  been  used  by  good  writers.  Its  regular  Eng- 
lish plural  would  be  an'tl-podes,  the  last  syllfujle  rhym- 
ing with  abodes,  and  this  pronunciation  is  sometimes 
heard.  The  plural  form  (originally  a  Latin  word  without 
a  singular)  is  in  common  use,  and  is  pronounced,  after  the 
Enghsh  method  of  Latin,  an-tip'o-dez. 

An'ti-po'de-an  (Sn'tT-po'de-an  or  5n-tip'6-de'an),  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  antipodes,  or  the  opposite  side  of  the 
world ;  antipodal. 

An-tip'O-des  (Sn-tip'o-dez),  re.  [L.  pi.,  fr.  Gr.  avri- 
ffous  with  the  feet  opposite,  pi.  ot  airiVoSes  ;  avrt  against 
-)-  TTOus,  TToSos,  foot.]  1.  Those  who  live  on  the  side  of 
the  globe  diametrically  opposite. 

2.  The  country  of  those  who  live  on  the  opposite  sido 
of  the  globe.  Latham. 

3.  Anything  exactly  opposite  or  contrary. 

Can  there  be  a  greater  contrariety  unto  Christ's  judgment,  a 
more  perfect  cntijiodes  to  all  that  hath  hitherto  been  gospel  ? 

Jtiammond. 

An'ti-pole(Sn'ti-pol),re.  The  opposite  pole  ;  anything 
diametrically  opposed.  Geo.  Eliot. 

An'ti-pope  (-pop),  re.  One  who  is  elected,  or  claims  to 
be,  pope  in  opposition  to  the  pope  canonically  chosen ; 
esp.  applied  to  those  popes  who  resided  at  Avignon  dur- 
ing the  Great  Schism. 

An'tip-sor'ic  (Sn'tTp-sor'ik),  a.  (Med.)  Of  use  in 
curing  the  itch.  —  re.     An  antipsoric  remedy. 

II  An'tip-tO'sis  (-to'sis),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  di/TiVTwaK  ; 
avTL  against  +  7rTMa-ts  a  falling,  a  case,  TrtTrxetv  to  fall.] 
(Gram.)  The  putting  of  one  case_for  another. 

An'ti-pU'tre-lac'Uve  (an'ti-pu'tre-f ak'tiv), )  a.  Coun- 

An'ti-pu-tres'cent  (an'ti-piS-trgs'sent),  j  teract- 
ing,  or  preserving  from,  putrefaction  ;  antiseptic. 

An'ti-py'ic  (-pi'ik),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -f  Gr.  miov,  in;o9, 
pus.]  (Med.)  Checking  or  preventing  suppuration.  ^  re. 
An  antip3dc  medicine. 

II  An'tl-py-re'sis  (-pt-re'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avri 
against  -|-  ■mipicrcrei.v  to  be  feverish,  fr.  TrCp  fire.]  (Med.) 
The  condition  or  state  of  bemg  free  from  fever. 

An'ti-py-ret'lc  (-pt-ret'ik),  a.  (Med.)  Efficacious  in 
preventing  or  allaying  fever.  —  re.     A  febrifuge. 

An'ti-py'rine  (-pi'rTn),  n.  (3Ied.)  An  artificial  alka- 
loid, believed  to  be  efficient  in  abating  fever. 

An'ti-py-rot'ic  (an'tl-pt-rot'ik),  a.  (3fed.)  Good 
against  bums  or  pyrosis.  —  re.  Anything  of  use  in  pre- 
venting or  healing  bums  or  pyrosis. 

An'ti-qua'ri-an  (-kwa'ri-an),  a.  [See  Antiquabt.] 
Pertaining  to  antiquaries,  or  to  antiquity ;  as,  antiqua- 
rian literature. 

An'ti-qua'ri-an,  re.    1.  An  antiquary. 

2.  A  drawing  paper  of  large  size.    See  under  Paper,  re. 

An'ti-qua'ri-an-ism  (-iz'm),  re.  Character  of  an  anti- 
quary ;  study  or  love  of  antiquities.  Warburton. 

An'ti-qua'ri-an-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.  To  act  the  part  of  an 
antiquary.     l_Colloq.] 

An'ti-qiia-ry  (an'ti-kwa-ry),  a.  [L.  aniiquarius,  fr. 
aniiquus  ancient.  See  Antique.]  Pertaining  to  antiqui- 
ty.   [jB.]    "Instructed  by  the  arettgjjarj/ times."     Shak. 

An'ti-qna-ry,  re.  ,•  pi.  Antiquaries  (-riz).  One  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  ancient  times  through  their  relics, 
as  inscriptions,  monuments,  remains  of  ancient  habita- 
tions, statues,  coins,  manuscripts,  etc. ;  one  who  searches 
for  and  studies  the  relics  of  antiquity. 

An'ti-quate  (an'ti-kwat),  v.  t.  [L.  antiquatus,  p.  p. 
of  antiquare,  fr.  aniiquus  ancient.]  To  make  old,  or  ob- 
solete ;  to  make  antique ;  to  make  old  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  put  out  of  use ;  hence,  to  make  void,  or  abrogate. 

Christianity  might  reasonably  introduce  new  laws,  and  anti- 
quate  or  abrogate  old  ones.  Sir  M.  Hale, 

An'ti-qua'ted  (3n'tT-kwa't5d),  a.  Grown  old.  Hence : 
Bygone ;  obsolete  ;  out  of  use  ;  old-fashioned  ;  as,  an  nn- 
tiquated  lavf.    "  Antiquated  words."  Dryden. 

Old  Janet,  for  60  he  understood  his  antiquated  attendant  was 
denominated.  Sir  IT.  Scott. 

Syn.  —  Ancient ;  old ;  antique ;  obsolete.   See  Ancient. 

An'tl-qna'ted-ness,  re.     Quality  of  being  antiquated. 

An'U-qnate-ness  (-kwat-), ».   Autiquateduess.   [06s.] 

An'ti-qua'tlon  (an'ti-kwa'shun),  n.  [L.  nntiqiiatie, 
fr.  antiquare.]  The  act  of  making  antiquated,  or  tlM 
state  of  being  antiquated.  Beaumont. 

An-tique'  (Sn-tek'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  aniiquus  old,  an- 
cient, equiv.  to  anticus,  from  ante  before.     Cf.  Antic] 

1.  Old  ;  ancient ;  of  genuine  antiquity  ;  as,  an  antique 
statue.  In  this  sense  it  usually  refers  to  the  flourishing 
ages  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

For  the  antique  world  excess  and  pride  did  hate.    Spenser. 

2.  Old,  as  respects  the  present  age,  or  a  modern  pe- 
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riod  of  time  ;  of  old  fashion  ;  antiquated  ;  as,  an  antique 
robe.     "Antique  words."  Spenser. 

3.  Made  in  imitation  of  antiquity ;  as,  the  antique  style 
of  Thomson's  "  Castle  of  Indolence." 

4.  Odd  ;  fantastic.     [In  this  sense,  written  antic.'] 

Sy n.  —  Ancient ;  antiquated  ;  obsolete  ;  antic  ;  old- 
fashioned  ;  old.    See  Ancient. 

An-tique'(au-tek'),  n.  [F.  See  Antique,  a.]  In  general, 
auytliiug  very  old ;  but  in  a  more  limited  sense,  a  relic  or 
object  of  ancient  art ;  collectively,  the  antique,  the  remains 
of  ancient  art,  as  busts,  statues,  paintings,  and  vases. 

Misshapen  monuments  and  maimed  antiques.       Byron. 

An-tiquely,  adv.     In  an  antique  manner. 

An-tique'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  antique  ;  an 
appearance  of  ancient  origin  and  workmansliip. 

We  may  discover  something  venerable  in  the  antiqueness  of 
the  work.  Addison. 

An'ti-quist  (an'tt-kwTst),  n.  An  antiquary ;  a  collect- 
or of  antiques.     [iJ.]  Pinkerton. 

An-tlq'ui-ta'ri-an  (Sn-tik'wT-ta'rT-on),  re.  An  ad- 
mirer of  antiquity.  [Used  by  Milton  in  a  disparaging 
sense.]     [06*.] 

An-tiq'Ui-ty  (Sn-tTk'wT-ty),  re. ;  pi.  Antiquities  (-ttz). 
[L.  nntiquitas,  fr.  antiqnus:  cf.  F.  antiquite.  See  An- 
tique.] 1.  The  quality  of  being  ancient  ;  ancientness  ; 
great  age  ;  as,  a  statue  of  remarkable  antiquity  ;  a  family 
of  great  antiquiti/. 

2.  Old  age.     [Ofo.] 

Is  not  your  voice  broken  ?  .  .  .  and  every  part  about  you 
blasted  with  antifjtUty  t  Shak. 

3.  Ancient  times ;  former  ages ;  times  long  since  past ; 
as,  Cicero  was  an  eloquent  orator  of  antiquity. 

4.  The  ancients ;  the  people  of  ancient  times. 

That  such  pillars  were  raised  by  Seth  all  antiquity  has 
avowed.  Sir  W.  Raleigii. 

5.  An  old  gentleman.     [06i.] 

You  are  a  shrewd  antiquity,  neighbor  Clench.    £.  Jonson. 

6.  A  relic  or  monument  of  ancient  times  ;  as,  a  coin, 
a  statue,  etc.  ;  an  ancient  institution.  [In  this  sense, 
usually  in  the  plural.]     "Heathen antiquities."     Bacon. 

An'tl-ra-chit'lc  (5n'tT-ra-kit'Tk),  a.  {Med.)  Good 
against  the  rickets. 

An'ti-rent'er  (-renfer),  re.  One  opposed  to  the  pay- 
ment of  rent ;  esp.  one  of  those  who  in  1840-47  resisted 
the  collection  of  rents  claimed  by  the  patroons  from  the 
settlers  on  certain  manorial  lands  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  — An'ti-rent'ism  (-Tz'm),  re. 

An'ti-sab'ba-ta'ri-an  (-s5b'ba-ta'ri-an),  re.  (Eccl.) 
One  of  a  sect  whicli  opposes  the  observance  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath. 

An'ti-sac'er-do'tal  (-sSs'er-do'tal),  a.  Hostile  to 
priests  or  the  priesthood.  Waterland. 

An-tls'cians  (Su-ttsh'anz),  )  re.  pi.      [L.  antiscii,  Gr. 

II  An-tlS'Ci-i  (an-tish'i-I),  (  avTCa-KiOi.,  pi.  ;  avn 
against  +  (riciii  shadow.]  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 
living  on  different  sides  of  the  equator,  whose  shadows 
at  noon  are  cast  in  opposite  directions. 

The  inliabitants  of  the  north  and  south  temperate  zones  are 
always  Anli<ciam.  Brande  Sc  C. 

An'ti-SCO-let'lc  (Sn'tT-sko-lSt'ik),  I  a.   [Pref.  anti-  + 

An'ti-SOOl'ic  (au'tt-skol'ik),  )       Gr.    <r<ui\.i]^    a 

worm.]     {Med.)  Anthelmintic. 

An'U-SCor-bU'tic  (-sk8r-bu'tTk),  a.  (Med.)  Counter- 
acting scurvy.  —  n.     A  remedy  for  scurvy. 

An'ti-scor-bu'tic-al  (-ti-kal),  a.  {Med.)  Antiscorbutic. 

An'ti-scrip'tur-al  (-skrlp'ttir-ol),  a.  Opposed  to,  or 
not  in  accordance  with,  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

An'U-sep'al-OUS  (-sep'al-iis),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -\-  sepal.'\ 
(Bot.)  Standing  before  a  sepal,  or  calyx  leaf. 

An'ti-sep'tic  (-sep'ttk),     1  o.      Counteracting  or  pre- 

An'ti-sep'tic-al  (-tt-kal),  (  venting  putrefaction,  or 
a  putrescent  tendency  in  the  system  ;  antiputrefactive. 

Antiseptic  surgery,  that  system  of  surgical  practice 
wliich  insists  upon  a  systematic  use  of  antiseptics  in  the 
performance  of  operations  and  the  dressing  of  wounds. 

An'ti-sep'tic,  re.  A  substance  which  prevents  or  re- 
tards putrefaction,  or  destroys,  or  protects  from,  putrefac- 
tive organisms  ;  as,  salt,  carbolic  acid,  alcohol,  cinchona. 

An'ti-sep'tic-al-ly  (-ti-kal'lj),  adv.  By  means  of 
antiseptics. 

An'tl-slav'er-y  (-slav'er-y),  a.  Opposed  to  slavery. 
^  re.     Opposition  to  slavery. 

An'ti-so'cial  (-so'shal),  a.  Tending  to  interrupt  or 
destroy  social  intercourse ;  averse  to  society,  or  hostile 
to  its  existence ;  as,  antisocial  principles. 

An'ti-so'cial-ist,  re.  One  opposed  to  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  socialists  or  socialism. 

An'ti-SO'Iar  (-so'ler),  a.  Opposite  to  the  sun  ;  —  said 
of  the  point  in  the  heavens  180°  distant  from  the  sun. 

An'U-spas-mod'ic  (-spaz-m5d'ik),  a.  {Med.)  Good 
against  spasms.  —  n.  A  medicine  which  prevents  or 
allays  spasms  or  convulsions. 

AJl'ti-spast  (an'ti-spast),  re.  [L.  antispasius,  Gr.  av- 
Tt(r7rao"To?,  fr.  ai'TtcTTrai'  to  draw  the  contrary  way;  avTu 
against  +  <nra.v  to  draw.]  {Pros.)  A  foot  of  four  sylla- 
bles, the  first  and  fourth  "short,  and  the  second  and  third 
long  ( • ). 

An'ti-spas'tic  (-spSs'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  avTia-iraa-nKo:;.  See 
Antispast.]  {Med.)  (a)  Believed  to  cause  a  revulsion  of 
fluids  or  of  humors  from  one  part  to  another.  [OJs.] 
(b)  Counteracting  spasms;  antispasmodic.  — re.  An  anti- 
spastic  agent. 

An'tl-splen'e-tic  (-splent-ttk  or  -sple-net'ik ;  see 
Splenetic  ;  277),  a.  Good  as  a  remedy  against  disease  of 
the  spleen.  —  re.     An  antisplenetic  medicine. 

II  An-tis'tro-phe  (Sn-tls'tro-fe),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  i.vTi- 
(TTpo(pTJ,  fr.  avTiaTpe(j>€Lv  to  turn  to  the  opposite  side ; 
avri  against  +  orpe'cjieii/  to  turn.  See  Stkophe.]  1.  In 
Greek  choruses  and  dances,  the  returning  of  the  chorus, 
exactly  answering  to  a  previous  strophe  or  movement 
from  right  to  left.  Hence :  The  lines  of  this  part  of  the 
choral  song. 


It  was  customary,  on  some  occasions,  to  dance  round  the 
altars  whilst  they  sang  the  sacred  hynms,  which  consisted  of 
three  stanzas  or  parts  ;  the  first  of  which,  called  strophe,  was 
sung  in  turning  from  east  to  west ;  tlie  other,  named  antistro- 
plie.  in  returning  from  west  to  east ;  then  they  stood  before  the 
altar,  and  sang  the  epode,  which  was  the  last  part  of  the  song. 

Abp-  Bolter. 

2.  {Rhet.)  {a)  The  repetition  of  words  in  an  inverse 
order  ;  as,  the  master  of  the  servant  and  the  servant  of 
the  master.  (6)  The  retort  or  turning  of  an  adversary's 
plea  against  him. 

An'ti-Stroph'ic  (Sn'tT-strof'ik),  a.  [Gr.  i.vri.(nfio(i>i- 
Kot.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  an  antistrophe. 

II  An-tiS'trO-phon  (an-tls'tro-fon),  re.  [Gr.  ai'xio-Tpo- 
<t>oi  turned  opposite  ways.]  {Ehet.)  An  argument  re- 
torted on  an  opponent.  Milton. 

An'ti-stru-mat'ic  (-stru-mSt'Ik),  a.  {Med.)  Anti- 
strumous.  ^  re.     A  medicine  for  scrofula. 

An'ti-Stru'mous  (-stru'miis),a.  {Med.)  Good  against 
scrofulous  disorders.  Johnson.     Wiseman. 

An'ti-syph'i-lit'ic  (-slf'T-lifik),  a.  {Med.)  Effica- 
cious against  syphilis.  —  re.     A  medicine  for  syphilis. 

An'ti-the'ism  (-the'iz'm),  re.  The  doctrine  of  anti- 
theists.  —  An'ti-the-is'tic  (-the-Ts'tlk),  a. 

An'tl-the'ist,  re.    A  disbeliever  in  the  existence  of  God. 

An-tlth'e-sis  (5n-tith'e-sTs),  re.  /  pi.  Antitheses  (-sez). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  acTieeo-is,  fr.  avTirMvai.  to  set  against,  to 
oppose ;    avri   against  -\-  nflevai    to  set.      See  Thesis.] 

1.  {Rhet.)  An  opposition  or  contrast  of  words  or  senti- 
ments occurring  in  the  same  sentence ;  as,  "  The  prodigal 
robs  his  heir  ;  the  miser  robs  himself."  "  He  had  covertly 
shot  at  Cromwell ;  he  now  openly  aimed  at  the  Queen." 

2.  The  second  of  two  clauses  forming  an  antithesis. 

3.  Opposition ;  contrast. 

An'tl-thet  (Sn'tT-thSt),  re.  [L.  antitheton,  fr.  Gr.  dv- 
Ti'fffTos,  avTlBerov,  antithetic]  An  antithetic  or  con- 
trasted statement.  Bacon. 

An'tl-thet'io  (-thgt'Ik),   )  a.     [Gr.  ivTiSeTiKoi.]    Per- 

An'ti-thet'lc-al  (-T-kal), )  taining  to  antithesis,  or 
opposition  of  words  and  sentiments ;  containing,  or  of 
the  n.iture  of,  antithesis  ;  contrasted. 

An'ti-thet'lC-al-ly,  adv.     By  way  of  antithesis. 

An'ti-tOX'ic  (Su'tT-toks'ik),  a.    Counteracting  poison. 

An'ti-tOX'in    l(Sn'tT-t5ks'in),  re.  IPrei.  anti-+ toxin.] 

An'ti-tOX'ine  )  A  substance  (sometimes  the  product 
of  a  specific  micro-organism  and  sometimes  naturally 
present  in  the  blood  or  tissues  of  an  animal),  capable  of 
producing  immunity  from  certain  diseases,  or  of  counter- 
acting the  poisonous  effects  of  pathogenic  bacteria. 

An'tl-trade'  (-trad'),  n.  A  tropical  wind  blowing 
steadily  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  trade  wind. 

II  An-tit'ra-g^S  (Sn-tlt'ra-gus),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  av- 
TtVpayos.]  {Anat.)  A  prominence  on  the  lower  posterior 
portion  of  tlie  concha  of  the  external  ear,  opposite  the 
tragus.     See  Eak. 

II  An'tl-tro-chan'ter  (5n'tT-tro-kSn'ter),  re.  {Anat.)kii 
articular  surface  on  the  ilium  of  birds  against  which  the 
great  trochanter  of  the  femur  plays. 

An-tit'ro-pal  (Sn-tTt'ro-pal),  )  a.      [Pref.  anti-  -\-  Gr. 

An-tlt'ro-poUS  (-pus),  (      rpoiros   turn,  rpcireiv 

to  turn.]  {Bot.)  At  the  extremity  most  remote  from  the 
hilum,  as  the  embryo,  or  inverted  with  respect  to  the 
seed,  as  the  radicle.  lAndley. 

An'ti-ty'pal  (Sn'tT-ti'pal),  a.     Antitypical.     [i?.] 

An'tl-type  (-tip),  re.  [Gr.  ii'TiTUTro?  of  corresponding 
form  ;  avn  against  +  tuttos  type,  figure.  See  Type.] 
That  of  which  the  type  is  the  pattern  or  representation  ; 
that  which  is  represented  by  the  type  or  symbol. 

An'ti-typ'iO-al  (-ttp'T-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
antitype  ;  explaining  the  type.  —  An'ti-typ'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

An-tlt'y-pous  (Sn-ttt'I-piis),  a.  [Gr.  av-TiTuTro!-]  Re- 
sisting blows ;  hard.     [Ofts.]  Cudworth. 

An-tit'y-py  (-py),re.  [Gr.  ifTiTuiri'o.]  Opposition  or 
resistance  of  matter  to  force.     [iJ.J      Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

An'tl-vac'Ci-na'tlon  (Sn'tT-v5k'sI-na'shiin),re.  Oppo- 
sition to  vaccination.  London  Times. 

An'ti-vac'ci-na'tlon-lst,  n.     An  antivaccinist. 

An'ti-vac'cl-nist,  re.     One  opposed  to  vaccination. 

An'tl-va-rl'0-lOUS  (-va-ri'6-liis),  a.  Preventing  the 
contagion  of  smallpox. 

An'tl-Ve-ne're-Sll  (-vt-ne're-al),  a.  Good  against  ve- 
nereal poison ;  antisyplulitic. 

An'tl-viv'i-sec'tion  (-vi  v'T-sSk'shun),  re.  Opposition 
to  vivisection. 

An'tl-vlv'i-sec'tlon-lst,  re.  One  opposed  to  vivisection. 

An'ti-zym'ic  (-zTm'Tk),  a.     Preventing  fermentation. 

An'ti-zy-mot'lC  (-zt-mSttk),  a.  {Med.)  Preventing 
fermentation  or  decomposition.  —  re.     An  agent  so  used. 

Antler  (antler),  n.  [OE.  auntelere,  OF.  antoillier, 
andoiller,  endmiiller, 
fr.  F.  andouiller,  fr. 
an  assumed  LL.  ant- 
ocularis,  fr.  L.  ante 
before  -{-  oculus  eye. 
See  Ocular.]  {Zool.) 
The  entire  horn,  or 
any  branch  of  the 
horn,  of  a  cervine  an- 
imal, as  of  a  stag. 

Huge  stags  with  .  six- 
teenan«ere.  Macaulay.      Antlers  of  Fossil  Irish  Elk  (Ce)n?Ma 

II^f=The  branch  giganteus). 

next  to  the  head  is  called  the  brow  antler,  and  the  branch 
next  above,  the  bez  antler,  or  baij  antler.  The  main  stem 
is  the  beam,  and  the  branches  are  often  called  tjines. 
Antlers  are  deciduous  bony  (not  homy)  growths,  and  are 
covered  with  a  periosteum  while  growing.    See  Velvet. 

Antler  moth  iZool.),  a  destructive  European  moth  {Cer- 
apteryr  graminis),  which  devastates  grass  lands. 

Antlered  (Snt'lerd),  a.    Furnished  with  antlers. 

The  antlered  stag.  Cowper. 

II  Ant1i-a  (ant1i-a),  n. ;  pi.  Antli.*:  (-e).  [L.,  a 
pump,  Gr.  a.vT\ia  hold  of  a  ship.]  {Zool.)  The  spiral 
tubular  proboscis  of  lepidopterous  insects.     See  Lepidop- 

TERA.  , 


Ant-lion  ( Miirmelenn  obsotetvs)  of  Amer- 
ica, a  Imago  i  b  Larva  ;  c  Pitfall  in 
sand  with  the  Larva  concealed  in  the 
bottom. 


Ant'-U'on  (ant'-li'iin),  re.     {Zool.)   A  neuropterous 

insect,    the    larva 

of  which  makes  in  . 

the  sand  a  pitfall 

to    capture    ants, 

etc.    The  common 

American    species 

is  Myrmeleon  ob- 

solelus,    the     Eu- 
ropean is  31.  for- 

micarius. 
II  An-toB'ci  (Sn- 

t  e's  i),     A  n-t  oe'- 

cians    (-shanz), 

re.  pi.      [NL.   an- 

toeci,   fr.    Gr.    pi. 

ai'TotKot ;     avTi. 

opposite  -|~  OLKcXv 

to   live.]      Those 

who     live    under 

the  same  merid- 
ian, but  on  oppo- 
site parallels  of  latitude,  north  and  south  of  the  equator. 
II  An'tO-no-ma'sl-a  (3n'to-no-ma'zhT-a ;  277),  re.  [L., 
f r.  Gr.  avTovofiatjia,  fr.  avTovoiia^eiv  to  name  instead ; 
ivTi  instead  -\-  bvo/xd^eiv  to  name,  o>/0|aa  name.]  {Rhet.) 
The  use  of  some  epithet  or  the  name  of  some  office,  dig- 
nity, or  the  like,  instead  of  the  proper  name  of  the  per- 
son; as  when  his  majesty  is  used  for  a  king,  or  when, 
instead  of  Aristotle,  we  say,  the  philosopher ;  or,  con- 
versely, the  use  of  a  proper  name  mstead  of  an  appella- 
tive, as  when  a  wise  man  is  called  a  Solomon,  or  an  emi- 
nent orator  a  Cicero. 

An'tO-no-mas'tiC  (-mSs'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by,  antonomasia.  —  An'tO-no-mas'tlc-al- 
ly  (-ti-kal-ly),  adv. 

An-ton'O-ina-sy  (Sn-tSn'o-ma-zJ),  re.     Antonomasia. 
An'to-nym  (Sn't6-nim),  re.     [Gr.  o.vri»w\i.io.  a  word 
used  in  substitution  for  another ;  avti  -\-  ovoixa,  on;fta,  a 
word.]     A   word  of  opposite  meaning  ;  a  countertenn ; 

—  used  as  a  correlative  of  synonym,     [i?.]     C.  J.  Smith. 
Ant-or'bit-al(Snt-8r'bTt-al),  a.  [Pref.  anti-  -f-  orbital.} 

{Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or  situated  in,  the  region  of  the 
front  of  the  orbit.  —  n.  The  antorbital  bone. 

Ant'or-gas'tlc  (Snt'Sr-gSs'tlk),  a.    See  Antioegastic. 

Ant-O'zone  (5nt-o'zon),  n.  [Pref.  anti-  +  ozone.] 
(Chem.)  A  compound  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  modifi- 
cation of  oxygen,  but  now  known  to  be  hydrogen  dioxide  ; 

—  so  called  because  apparently  antagonistic  to  ozone, 
converting  it  into  ordinary  oxygen. 

An'tral  (Sn'tral),  a.     {Anat.)  Relating  to  an  antrum. 

An'tre  (an'ter),  re.  [F.  antre,  L.  antrum,  fr.  Gr. 
a^'Tpoi'.]     A  cavern.     [05«.]  Shak. 

An-trorse'  (an-trSrs'),  a.  [From  L.  ante  -)-  versum 
turned :  apparently  formed  in  imitation  of  retrorse.] 
{Bot. )  Forward  or  upward  in  direction.  Gray. 

An'tro-vert'  (Sn'trS-verf),  V.  t.  To  bend  forward. 
[J?.]  Owen. 

II  An'trum  (Sn'trum),  n. ;  pi.  Antka  (-tra).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  avrpov.]  A  cavern  or  cavity,  esp.  an  anatomical 
cavity  or  sinus.  Huxley. 

II  An-trus'tion  (Sn-trils'chun),  re.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  antrus- 
tio.~}  A  vassal  or  voluntary  follower  of  Frankish  princes 
in  their  enterprises. 

Ant'  thrush'  (ant'  thriish').  {Zool.)  (a)  One  of  sev- 
eral species  of  tropical  birds,  of  the  Old  World,  of  the 
genus  Pitta,  somewhat  resembling  the  thrushes,  and 
feeding  chiefly  on  ants,     (ft)   See  Ant  bird,  under  Ant. 

IIA-nuOlls  (a-nu'bis),  re.     [L.]  {Myth.)  An   Egyptian 
deity,  the  conductor  of  departed  spir- 
its, represented  by  a  human  figure  with 
the  head  of  a  dog  or  fox. 

II  A-nu'ra  (a-nii'ra),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
f r.  Gr.  av  priv.  +  oupa  a  tail.]  {Zool. ) 
One  of  the  orders  of  amphibians  char- 
acterized by  the  absence  of  a  tail,  as 
the  frogs  and  toads.  [Written  also 
areo«7'a.] 

A-nu'rous  (a-nii'rus),  a.  {Zool.) 
Destitute  of  a  tail,  as  the  frogs  and 
toads.     [Also  written  anourous.] 

An'U-ry  (3n'\i-ry^,  re.  [Gr.  dc  priv. 
-f  ovpov  urine.]  (Med.)  Nonsecre- 
tion  or  defective  secretion  of  urine ; 
ischury. 

II  A'nus  (a'niis),  re.  [L.,  prob.  for 
asnus  ;  cf.  Gr.  ^crflai  to  sit,  Skr.  as.]  Anubis  (from  an 
{Anat.)  The  posterior  opening  of  the  Egyptian  painting), 
alimentary  canal,  through  which  the  excrements  are  ex- 
pelled. 

An'vU  (Sn'vil),  n.    [OE.  onvelt,  an/elt,  anefelt,  AS. 
anfilt,  onfilt ;   of  uncer- 
tain   origin  ;     cf.   OHG. 
anafalz,  D.  aanbeld.] 

1.  An  iron  block,  usu- 
ally with  a  steel  face, 
upon  which  metals  are 
hammered  and  shaped. 

2.  Anything  resem- 
bling an  anvil  in  shape  or 
use.  Specifically  {Anat.), 
the  incus.     See  Incus. 

To  be  on  the  anvil,  to  be 
in  a  state  of  discussion, 
formation,  or  preparation,  as  when  a  scheme  or  measure 
is  forming,  but  not  matured.  Swift. 

An'Vil,  V.  i.  To  form  or  shape  on  an  anvil ;  to  hammer 
out ;  as,  anviled  armor.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Anx-i'e-tude  (Sn-zl'e-tud),  re.  [L.  anxietudo.]  The 
state  of  being  anxious ;  anxiety,     [i?,] 

Anx-i'e-ty  (Sn-zi'e-ty),  re.  /  pi.  Anxieties  (-tiz).  [L. 
anxietas,  fr.   anxiut:    cf. .  F.   anxiete.      See   Anxious.} 

1.    Concern  or  solicitude   respecting   some   thing  or 


Anvil. 


ale,   senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   all;      eve,    event,    end,    fern,    recent;      ice,    idea,    ill;     old,    obey,    orb,    odd; 
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dvent,  future  or  uncertain,  which  disturbs  the  mind,  and 
keeps  it  in  a  state  of  painful  uneasiness. 

2.  Eager  desire.  J.  D.  Forbes. 

3.  (Med.)  A  state  of  restlessness  and  agitation,  often 
with  general  indisposition  and  a  distressing  sense  of  op- 
pression at  the  epigastrium.  Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  Care  ;  solicitude  ;  foreboding ;  vmeasiness ;  per- 
plexity ;  disquietude  ;  disquiet ;  trouble ;  apprehension ; 
restlessness.    See  Cake. 

Anx'lous  (Snk'shiis),  a.  [L.  anxius,  fr.  angere  to 
cause  pain,  choke ;  akin  to  Gr.  aweii'  to  choke.  See 
Anqeb.]  1.  Full  of  anxiety  or  disquietude  ;  greatly 
concerned  or  solicitous,  esp.  respecting  something  future 
or  unknown;  being  in  painful  suspense; — applied  to 
persons ;  as,  anxious  for  the  issue  of  a  battle. 

2.  Accompanied  with,  or  causing,  anxiety ;  worrying ; 
-^applied  to  tilings ;  as,  anxious  labor. 

The  sweet  of  life,  from  which 
God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  ofuvioits  cares.      Milton. 

3.  Earnestly  desirous ;  as,  anxious  to  please. 

He  sneers  alike  at  those  who  are  anxious  to  preserve  and  at 
those  who  are  eager  for  reform.  Macaulatj. 

Anxieus  is  followed  by  for,  about,  concerning,  etc.,  be- 
fore the  object  of  solicitude. 

Syn.  —  Solicitous  ;  careful ;  uneasy  ;  unquiet ;  rest- 
less ;  concerned  ;  disturbed  ;  watchful. 

Ans'lous-Iy,  adv.  in  an  anxious  manner ;  with  painful 
uncertainty ;  solicitously. 

Anx'ious-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  anxious  ;  great 
solicitude ;  anxiety. 

A'ny  (Sn'J),  a.  &  pron.  [OE.  ajnij,  xni,  eni,  ant,  oni, 
AS.  senig,  fr.  an  one.  It  is  akin  to  OS.  enig,  OHG.  einic, 
G.  einig,  D.  eenig.  See  One.]  1.  One  indifferently,  out 
of  an  indefinite  number  ;  one  indefinitely,  whosoever  or 
whatsoever  it  may  be. 

(15^  Any  is  often  used  in  denying  or  asserting  without 
limitation:  as,  this  thing  ought  not  to  be  done  at  any 
time ;  I  ask  any  one  to  answer  my  question. 

No  man  knoweth  the  Son,  but  the  Father  ;  neither  knoweth 
any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son.  Matt.  xi.  27. 

2.  Some,  of  whatever  kind,  quantity,  or  number  ;  as, 
are  there  any  witnesses  present?  are  there  any  other 
houses  like  it ■?  "  Who  will  show  us ff»!/ good?"  P«.  iv.  6. 

It  is  often  used,  either  in  the  singular  or  the  plural,  as 
a  pronoun,  the  person  or  thing  being  understood ;  any- 
body ;  anyone  ;  (pi.)  any  persons. 

If  anil  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, . . .  and  it  shall 
be  given  him.  Jas.  i.  5. 

That  if  he  found  any  of  this  way,  whether  thev  were  men  or 
women,  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusafem.  Acts  ix.  2. 

At  any  rate,  In  any  case,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
affairs;  anyhow. 

A'ny,  adv.    To  any  extent ;  in  any  degree ;  at  all. 

You  are  not  to  go  loose  any  longer.  Sftak. 

Before  you  go  any  farther.  Steele. 

A'ny-bod-y  (-b5d-y),  n.  l.  Any  one  out  of  an  indefi- 
nite number  of  persons ;  anyone  ;  any  person. 

His  Majesty  could  not  keep  any  secret  from  anybody. 

Macaulay. 

2.  A  person  of  consideration  or  standing.     \_Colloq.'\ 

All  the  men  belonged  exclusively  to  the  mechanical  and 
ehopkeeping  classes,  and  there  was  not  a  single  banker  or  any- 
iody  in  the  list.  Land.  .Sat.  Rev. 

A'ny-hoW  (-hou'),  adv.  In  any  way  or  manner  what- 
ever ;  at  any  rate  ;  in  any  event. 

Anyhow,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  not  a  simple  self- 
originated  error.  J.  H.  Seioman. 
Anyhow,  the  languages  of  the  two  nations  were  closely  allied. 

E.  A.  Freeman. 

A'ny-one  (-wQn),  n.  One  taken  at  random  rather 
than  by  selection ;  anybody.  [Commonly  written  as  two 
words.] 

A'ny-tMng  (-thing),  n.  1.  Any  object,  act,  state, 
event,  or  fact  whatever ;  thing  of  any  kind  ;  something 
er  other ;  aught ;  as,  I  would  not  do  it  for  anything. 

Did  you  ever  know  of  anything  so  unlucky  ?    A.  TroUope. 
They  do  not  know  that  anything  is  amiss  with  them. 

(r.  G.  Sumner. 

2.  Expressing  an  indefinite  comparison  ;  —  with  as  or 
like.    [Colloq.  or  Low'] 

I  fear  your  girl  will  grow  as  proud  as  anything.    Richardson. 

^ff^  Any  thing.vnittenaatvfo  words,  is  now  common- 
ly used  in  contradistinction  to  any  person  or  anybody. 
Formerly  it  was  also  separated  when  used  in  the  wider 
sense.  Necessity  drove  them  to  undertake  any  thing 
and  venture  any  thing."  Be  Foe. 

Anything  but,  not  at  all  or  in  any  respect.  "  The  battle 
was  a  rare  one,  and  the  victory  anything  but  secure." 
Bawthornc—Aaytidng  like,  in  any  respect ;  at  all;  as,  I 
can  not  give  anything  like  a  fair  sketch  of  his  trials. 

A'ny-thlng,  adv.    In  any  measure ;  anywise ;  at  all. 

Mine  old  good  will  and  hearty  affection  towards  you  is  not 

.  .  .  anything  at  all  quailed.  Robynson  (Mare's  Utopia). 

A'ny-thing-a'rl-an  (-a'rl-an),  n.  One  who  holds  to 
no  particular  creed  or  dogma, 

A'ny-way  (-wa),     1  adv.    Anywise  ;  at  all. 

A'ny-ways  (-waz), )  Tennyson.    Soutkey. 

A'ny-where  (-hwSr),  adv.    In  any  place.  Udall. 

A'ny-whitll'er  (-hwith'er),  adv.  To  or  towards  any 
place.     \_Archaic']  De  Foe. 

A'ny-wlse  (-wiz),  adv.  In  any  wise  or  way ;  at  all. 
"^nywwe  essential."  Burke. 

A-o'nl-an  (a-o'ni-au),  a.  [From  Aonia,  a  part  of 
Bceotia,  in  Greece.]  Pertaining  to  Aonia,  in  Boeotia,  or 
to  the  Muses,  who  were  supposed  to  dwell  there. 

Aonian  fount,  the  fountain  of  Aganippe,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Helicon,  not  far  from  Thebes,  and  sacred  to  the 
Muses. 

A'o-llst  (a'o-rTst),  n.  [Gr.  aopto-ro!  indefinite  ;  a  priv. 
+  opifetK  to  define,  iipos  boundary,  limit.]  (Gram.)  A 
tense  in  the  Greek  language,  which  expresses  an  action 
as  completed  in  past  time,  but  leaves  it,  in  other  respects, 
wholly  indeterminate. 


A'0-rls'tlC  (a'o-rTs'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  aopitrrtuds.]  Indefi- 
nite ;  pertaining  to  the  aorist  tense. 

A-or'ta  (a-Sr'ta),n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aopri),  fr.  aeCptiv  to 
lift,  heave.J  (Anat.)  The  great 
artery  which  carries  the  blood 
from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of 
the  body  except  the  lungs ;  the 
main  trunk  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem. 

^^  In  fishes  and  the  early 
stipes  of  all  higher  vertebrates 
the  aorta  divides  near  its  origin 
into  several  branches  (the  aurlic 
arches)  wliich  pass  in  pairs  round 
the  oesophagus  and  unite  to  form 
the  systemic  aorta.  Oi>e  or  more 
pairs  of  these  arches  persist  in 
ampliibia  and  reptUes,  but  only 
one  arch  in  birds  and  mammals, 
this  being  on  the  right  side  in  the 
former,  and  ou  the  left  in  the 
latter. 

Description  of  the  Illustration: 

a  Right  \'eiitricle  of  heart,  with  6 
Stump  of  Pulmonary  Artery,  c  Left 
Ventricle,  connecting  with" Aorta  id 
d  Arch  of  Aorta,  e  Descending  Tho- 
racic Aorta,  f  Abdominal  Aorta), 
which  shows  the  Coronary  Arteries 
branching  from  it  over  tbe  surface 
of  the  heart,  and  the  stumps  of  the 
following  arteries:  c;  Innominate,  r 
Kight  Carotid,  s  .«  Right  and  Left 
Subclavian,  t  Left  Carotid,  g  Gas- 
tric, h  Hepatic,  i  Splenic,  k  k  Right 
and  Left  Renal,  1 1  Right  and  Left 
Common  Iliac,  m  m  Superior  and 
Inferior  Mesenteric,  n  n  Right  and 
Left  Spermatic,  o  Middle  Sacral,  p 
p  Some  of  the  Intercostal  and  Lum- 
bar arteries. 

XL  Left  Auricular  Appendix,  v 
Right  Auricle  and  Appendix,  re- 
ceiving 10  Superior  Vena  Cava  de- 
scending from  Right  and  Left  In- 
nominate Veins,  and  .r  Inferior  Vena  ^0^,4  ^^  g^^rt  of  Man, 
Cava  ascending  from  below,  with  front  view 

stumps  of  Hepatic  Veins.  ° 

A-or'tal  (-tan,  (I.  Aortic;  resembling  the  aorta.    [J?.] 

A-or'tlc  (-tik),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  aorta. 

II  A'or-tl'tis  (a'Sr-tl'tis),  n.  [Aorta  +  -itis.'}  (Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  aorta. 

II  A'ou-dad (ii'68-d3d),  n.  [The  Moorish  name.]  (Zoiil.) 
An  African  sheeplike  quadruped 
(the  Ammotragus  tragelaphus)  ^ 

having  a  long  mane  on  the  breast 
and  fore  legs.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
chamois  of  the  Old  Testament. 

A-pace'  (a-pas'),  adv.  [Pref. 
a-  -\-  pace. 
OE.  a  pas  at 
a  walk,  in 
which  a  is  the 
article.  See 
Pace.]  With 
a  quick  pace  ; 
quick  ;  fast ; 
speedily. 
His  dewy  locks 
did  drop  with 
brine  apace. 

Spenser. 
A  visible  tri- 
umph   of    the 

gospel  draws  on  ,jj/.         ,  ^        ,t^ 

apace.  I.  Taylor.  Aoudad  (Ammotragus  tragelaphus). 

A-pa'ches  (4-pa'chaz),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Apache  (-cha). 
(Ethnol.)  A  group  of  nomadic  North  American  Indians  in- 
cluding several  tribes  native  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  etc. 

Ap'a-gO'ge  (5p'a-go'je),  n.  [Gr.  i.Tra.y(ayfi  a  leading 
away,  f  r.  airayew  to  lead  away ;  avo  from  -\-  aycii/  to  lead.] 
(Logic)  An  indirect  argument  which  proves  a  thing  by 
showing  the  impossibility  or  absurdity  of  the  contrary. 

Ap'a-gOg'lc  (-gSj'ik),      1  a.      Proving    indirectly,   by 

Ap'a-gOg'ic-al  (-i-kal),  J  showing  the  absurdity  or 
impossibility  of  the  contrary.  Bp.  Berkeley. 

A-paid'  (a-pad'),  a.    Paid  ;  pleased.    \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

A-pair'  (a^pSr'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  impair  or  become  im- 
paired ;  to  injure.     [O65.]  Chaucer. 

Ap'a-la'cM-'an  (Sp'a-la'cM-an),  a.    See  Appalachian. 

Ap'an-age  (Sp'a-naj),  «.     Same  as  Appanage. 

A-pan'tlirOjpy  (a-pSn'thro-pJ),  n.  [Gr.  an-avSpama ; 
OTTO  from  -(-  avOputrroi  man.]  An  aversion  to  the  com- 
pany of  men  ;  a  love  of  solitude. 

II  A'par  (a'par),  A'pa-ra  (a'pa-ra),  n.  [Native  name 
apara.']    (Zool.)  See  Mataco. 

II  A'pa-re'jO  (a'pa-ra'ho),  n.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of  pack 
saddle  used  in  the  American  military  service  and  among 
the  Spanish  Americans.  It  is  made  of  leather  stuffed 
with  hay,  moss,  or  the  like. 

II  Ap'a-rith'me-Sis  (Sp'a-rTth'me-sTs ;  277),  n.  [Gr. 
aTrapie^nrjo-ts,  from  a.napi.6fi.eiv  to  count  off  or  over.] 
(Rhet.)  Enumeration  of  parts  or  particulars. 

A-part'  (a-part'),  adv.  [F.  a  part ;  a  (L.  ad)  -\-  part 
part.  See  Part.]  1.  Separately,  in  regard  to  space  or 
company ;  in  a  state  of  separation  as  to  place ;  aside. 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  hill  retired.  Milton. 

The  Lord  hath  set  apart  him  that  is  godly  for  himself.  Ps.  iv.  3. 

2.  In  a  state  of  separation,  of  exclusion,  or  of  distinc- 
tion, as  to  purpose,  use,  or  character,  or  as  a  matter  of 
thought ;  separately ;  independently  ;  as,  consider  the 
two  propositions  apart. 

3.  Aside  ;  away.  "  Wherefore  lay  apart  all  filthiness 
and  superfluity  of  naughtiness."  Ja^.  i.  21. 

Let  Pleasure  go,  put  Care  apart.  Keble. 

4.  In  two  or  more  parts  ;  asunder  ;  to  pieces  ;  as,  to 
take  a  piece  of  machinery  apart. 

A-pa^'ment  (i-part'mcnt),  n.  [F.  appartement ;  cf. 
It.  appartamento,  fr.  appartare  to  separate,  set  apart ; 


all  fr.  Ii.  ad  +  pars,  partis,  part.  See  Apart.]  1.  A 
room  in  a  building ;  a  division  in  a  house,  separated  from 
others  by  partitions.  Fielding. 

2.  A  set  or  suite  of  rooms.  De  Quincey. 

3.  A  compartment.    [Ofc.]  Pope. 
A-part'ness  (4-part'nSs),  n.    The  quality  of  standing 

apart. 

II  Ap-as'tron  (Sp-Ss'tr5n),  n.  [Gr.  aTro  from  +  acrrpov 
star.]  (Astron.)  That  point  in  the  orbit  of  a  double  star 
where  the  smaller  star  is  farthest  from  its  primary. 

Ap'a-thet'lc  (5p'a-tligt'ik),  1  a.  [See  Apathy.]  Void  of 

Ap'a-thet'ic-al  (-T-k«l),  )  feeling  ;  not  susceptible 
of  deep  emotion;  passionless;  indifl'erent. 

Ap'a-thet'lc-al-ly,  adv.     In  an  apathetic  manner. 

Ap'a-thist  (Sp'a-thist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  apathiste.~\  Onn 
who  is  destitute  of  feeling. 

Ap'a-this'tic-al  (ap'a-this'ti-kal),  a.  Apathetic ;  une- 
motional. \_R.'] 

Ap'a-tiiy  (Sp'a-thJ),  re. ;  pi.  Apathies  (-thiz].  [L. 
apathia,  Gr.  airaSeia  ;  a  priv.  +  wdflos,  fr.  jrafleiv,  ird- 
o-xeii',  to  suffer :  cf.  F.  apathie.  See  Pathos.]  Want  of 
feeling ;  privation  of  passion,  emotion,  or  excitement ;  dis- 
passion ;  —  applied  either  to  the  body  or  the  mind,  ^s 
applied  to  the  mind,  it  is  a  calmness,  indolence,  or  state 
of  indifference,  incapable  of  being  ruffled  or  roused  to 
active  interest  or  exertion  by  pleasure,  pain,  or  passion. 
"  The  apathy  of  despair."  Macaulay. 

A  certain  apathy  or  sluggishness  in  his  nature  which  led  him 
...  to  leave  events  to  take  their  own  course.  Prescott. 

According  to  the  Stoics,  apathy  meant  the  extinction  of  the 
passions  by  the  ascendency  of  reason.  Fleiuiiig. 

^W^  In  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  the  Christians 
adopted  the  term  to  express  a  contempt  of  earthly  con- 
cerns. 

Syn.— Insensibility;  unf eelingness ;  indifference;  un- 
concern; stoicism;  supineness;  sluggishness. 

Ap'a-Ute  (Sp'a-tit),  re.  [Gr.  aTran;  deceit,  fr.  airaxav 
to  deceive  ;  it  having  been  often  mistaken  for  other  min- 
erals.] (Min.)  Native  phosphate  of  lime,  occurring  usu- 
ally in  six-sided  prisms,  color  often  pale  green,  trans- 
parent or  translucent. 

A'pau'm6'  (S/po/ma'),  n.  See  Appaitme. 

Ape  (ap),  n.  [AS.  apa  ,.•  akin  to  D.  aap,  OHG.  affo.^ 
G.  affe,  Icel.  api,  Sw.  apa,  Dan.  abe,'W.  epa.'\  1.  (Zool.) 
A  quadrumanous  mammal,  esp.  of  the  family  Simiadas, 
having  teeth  of  the  same  number  and  form  as  in  man, 
and  possessing  neither  a  tail  nor  cheek  pouches.  The 
name  is  applied  esp.  to  species  of  the  genus  Hylobaies, 
and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  Quadru- 
mana.  The  higher  fonns,  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  and 
ourang,  are  often  called  anthropoid  apes  or  man  apes. 

'^ff^  The  ape  of  the  Old  Testament  was  probably  the 
rhesus  monkey  of  India,  and  allied  forms. 

2.  One  who  imitates  servilely  (in  allusion  to  the  man- 
ners; of  the  ape) ;  a  mimic.  Byron, 

3.  A  dupe.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Ape,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aped  (apt)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Aprao.]  To  mimic,  as  an  ape  imitates  human  actions  ;  to 
imitate  or  follow  servilely  or  irrationally.  "  How  he 
apes  his  sire."  Addison. 

The  people  of  England  will  not  ape  the  fashions  they  hove 
never  tried.  Burke. 

A-peak' (a-pek'),  adt).  &  a.  [Pref .  a- +peaJ.  Cf .  F.  n 
pic  vertically.]  (Naut.)  In  a  vertical  line.  The  anchor 
is  apeak,  when  the  cable  has  been  sufficiently  hove  in  to 
bring  the  ship  over  it,  and  the  ship  is  then  said  to  be 
hove  apeak.     [Spelt  also  apeek.] 

Ape'hood  (ap'hSSd),  re.    The  state  of  being  an  ape. 

A-pellOUS  (a-pSWiis),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  +  L.  pellis 
skin.]    Destitute  of  skin.  Brande  &  C. 

Ap'en-nlne  (Sp'Sn-nin),  a.  [L.  Apenninus,  fr.  Celtic 
pen,  or  ben,  peak,  mountain.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  des- 
ignating, the  Apennines,  a  chain  of  mountains  extending 
through  Italy. 

A-pep'sy  (A^pSp's^),  re.  [NL.  apepsia,  fr.  Gr.  a.ve\liia, 
fr.  aTTciTTOS  uncooked,  undigested ;  <i  priv.  +  TeTrrds 
cooked,  TTe-jTTiiv  to  cook,  digest.]  (Med.)  Defective 
digestion;  indigestion.  Coxe. 

Ap'er  (ap'er),  re.     One  who  apes. 

II  A-pe're-a  (a-pa'ra-S),  V.  [Native  name.]  {Zool.) 
The  wild  Guinea  pig  of  Brazil  (Cavia  aperea). 

A-pe'rl-ent  (4-pe'ri-ent),  a.  [L.  aperiens,  p.  pr.  of 
aperire  to  uncover,  open  ;  ab  -)-  parire,  parere,  to  bring 
forth,  produce.  Cf.  Cover,  Overt.]  (Med.)  Gently 
opening  the  bowels ;  laxative.  —  re.  An  aperient  medi- 
cine or  food.  Arbuthnot. 

A-per'1-tive  (a-pgr'T-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  aperitif,  fr.  L. 
aperire.']    Serving  to  open  ;  aperient.  Harvey. 

A-pert'  (a-perf),  a.  [OF.  apert,  L.  aperius,  p.  p.  of 
aperire.  See  Aperient,  and  cf.  Pert,  a.]  Open ;  evi- 
dent ;  undisguised.     [Archaic]  Fotherby. 

A-pert',  adv.    Openly.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

A-per'tion  (a-per'shiin),  re.  [L.  apertio.']  The  act  of 
opening ;  an  opening ;  an  aperture.  [Archaic]  'Wiseman. 

A-pertly,  adv.  tDpenly  ;  clearly.   [Archaic] 

A-pert'nes3,  re.     Openness ;  frankness.     [Archaic] 

Ap'er-ture  (Sp'er-tiSr  ;  135),  re.  [L.  apertura,  it.  ape- 
rire.    See  Aperient.]     1.  The  act  of  opening.     [Obs.] 

2.  An  opening ;  an  open  space ;  a  gap,  cleft,  or  chasm ; 
a  passage  perforated ;  a  hole ;  as,  an  aperture  in  a  wall. 

An  aperture  between  the  mountains.  Gilpin. 

The  back  aperture  of  the  nostrils.  Owen. 

3.  (Opt.)  The  diameter  of  the  exposed  part  of  the  ob- 
ject glass  of  a  telescope  or  other  optical  instrument ;  as, 
a  telescope  of  four-inch  aperture. 

(1^°'  The  aperture  of  microscopes  is  often  expressed  in 
degrees,  called  also  the  anqular  aperture,  whicu  signifies 
the  angular  breadth  of  the  pencil  of  light  which  the  in- 
strument transmits  from  the  object  or  point  viewed ;  as, 
a  microscope  of  100°  aperture. 

Ap'er-y  (ap'er-J^),  n.  ;  pi.  Aperies  (-Iz).     1.  A  place 

where  apes  are  kept.     [.R.]  SPingsley. 

2.  The  practice  of  aping ;  an  apish  action.     Coleridge. 
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A-pet'al-oas  (a-pgt'al-us),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  -f-peioZ.] 
{Bot.)  Having  no  petals,  or  flower  leaves.  ISee  Illust. 
under  Anthek.] 

A-pet'al-OUS-ness,  n.    He  state  of  being  apetalous. 

A^ex  (a'peks),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Apexes  (-ez) ;  L.  Apices 
(5p'i-sez).  [L.]  1.  The  tip,  top,  point,  or  angular  sum- 
mit of  anything ;  as,  the  apex  of  a  mountain,  spire,  or 
cone ;  the  apex,  or  tip,  of  a  leaf. 

2.  {Mining)  The  end  or  edge  of  a  vein  nearest  the 
surface.    [i7.  S.'\ 

Apex  of  the  earth's  motion  (Astron.),  that  point  of  the 
heavens  toward  which  the  earth  is  moving  in  its  orbit. 

II  A-phaer'e-sis  (a-fSr'e-sTs ;  277),  n.  [L.]  Same  as 
Aphehesis. 

II  A-phald-a  (a-f atT-a),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  o  priv.  -\-  tpaxoi 
seed  of  a  lentil.]  (Med.)  An  anomalous  state  of  refrac- 
tion caused  by  the  absence  of  the  crystalline  lens,  as 
after  operations  for  cataract.  The  remedy  is  the  use  of 
powerful  convex  lenses.  Dunglison. 

A-pha'kl-al  (-al),  o.  (Med.)  Pertaining  to  aphakia ; 
as,  aphakial  glasses ;  aphakial  eyes. 

II  Aph'a-nip'te-ra  (Sf'a^nTp'te-ra),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  fr. 

6r.  .a(j>an)5  invisible  (a  priv. 
+  (j>aiv6cr9ai.  to  appear^  -|- 
TTTepoV  a  wing.]  (Zo'dl.)  A 
group  of  wingless  insects,  of 
which  the  flea  is  the  type. 
See  Flea. 

Aph'a-nlp'ter-ous  (-ter-us), 
a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Aphaniptera. 
.'  Aph'a-nite  (5f'a-nit),  n. 
[Gr.  difiavrii  invisible  ;  a  priv. 
+  (^aivmBai  to  appear.]  {Min.) 

A  very  compact,  dark-colored  ^^^^t,^  g^^^  ^^  p 
rock,  consistmg  of  hornblende,  J'lea  (^Pulex  canis),  mucR 
or  pyroxene,  and  feldspar,  but  enlarged,  a  Mandibles ;  b 
neither  of  them  in  perceptible  ^?i^Vloe ;  cc  ^laxillary  pal- 
grains.  pi;aLabialpalpi;iLmgua. 

Aph'a-nlt'lc  (Sf'i-nTtTk),  a.  (3Iin.)  ResembUng 
aphanite  ;  having  a  very  fine-grained  structure. 

II  A-pha'sl-a  (a-fa'zhl-a),  I  n.    [NL.  aphasia,  Gr.  a<f>a- 

Aph'a-sy  (Sf'a-sy),  )      a-Ca,  fr.  aAarot  not  spo- 

ken ;  a  priv.  -f-  <^ai/ai  to  speak  :  cf.  F.  apkasie.l  (Med.) 
Loss  of  the  power  of  speech,  or  cf  the  appropriate  use  of 
words,  the  vocal  organs  remaining  intact,  and  the  intel- 
ligence being  preserved.  It  is  dependent  on  injury  or 
disease  of  the  brain. 

.  A-pjha'slc  (a^fa'sik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  affected  by, 
aphasia ;  speechless. 

A-phel'lon  (a-f el'yun  or  -felT-on ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  Aphel- 
lA  (-ya  or  -li-a).  [Gr.  iird  +  rjAios  sun.]  {Aslvon.)  That 
point  of  a  planet's  or  comet's  orbit  which  is  most  distant 
from  the  sun,  the  opposite  point  being  the  perihelion. 

A-phe'11-O-trop'lC  (a-fe'li-o-tr5p'ik),  a.  [Gr.  aTro + 
rjAios  Sim  +  TporrtKos  belonging  to  a  turning.]  Turning 
away  from  the  sun ;  —  said  of  leaves,  etc.  Darwin. 

A-phe'li-Ot'rO-plsm  (-iSt'ro-piz'm),  n.  The  habit  of 
bending  from  the  sunlight ;— said  of  certain  plants. 

II  A-phe'ml-a  (a-fe'mT-a),  n,  [NI,.,  fr.  Gr.  i.  priv.  -f- 
<()^/u.T)  voice.]  (Med.)  Loss  of  the  power  of  speaking, 
while  retaining  the  power  of  writing ;  —  a  disorder  of 
cerebral  origin. 

_  A-pber'e-sls  (4-fSr'e-sTs  ;  277),  n.  [L.  aphaeresis,  Gr. 
a<^atpeo-t?.  flf.  oi^atpeti'  to  take  away  ;  ano  -f-  atpeti'  to 
take.]  1,  i^Gram.)  The  dropping  of  a  letter  or  syllable 
from  the  beginning  of  a  word ;  e.  g.,  cute  for  acute. 

2.  (Surg. )  An  operation  by  which  any  part  is  separated 
from  the  rest.     [06s.J  Dunglison. 

llAph'e-SlS  (afe-sis),  n.  [Gr.  a<^eo-is  a  letting  go; 
airo  -f-  ieVai  to  let  go.]  The  loss  of  a  short  unaccented 
vowel  at  the  beginning  of  a  word ;  —  the  result  of  a  pho- 
netic process ;  as,  squire  for  esquire.  New  Eng.  Diet. 
_  A-phet'lC  (a-fgtlk),  a.  [Gr.  a(^eTiKo's  letting  go,  fr. 
a4>i.evai  to  let  go.]  Shortened  by  dropping  a  letter  or 
a  syllable  from  the  beginning  of  a  word ;  as,  an  apheiic 
word  or  form.  —  A-phet'lc-al-ly,  adv.     New  Eng.  Diet. 

Aph'e-tlsm  (Sf'e-tlz'm),  n.  An  aphetized  form  of  a 
word.  New  Eng.  Diet. 

Aph'e-Uze  (-tiz),  v.  t.    To  shorten  by  aphesis. 

These  words ...  have  been  aphetized.     Seic  Eng.  Diet. 

A'phld  (a'fid),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  genus  Aphis ; 
an  aphidian. 

Aph'i-des  (afi-dez),  n.pl.   (Zool.)    See  Apms. 

A-phld'1-an  (a-fTd'i-an),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  family  Aphidx.  —  n.  One  of  the  aphides ;  an  aphid. 

Aph'i-div'o-rous  (5f'I-dtv'o-riis),  a.  lAphis  +  L. 
vorare  to  devour.]  (Zo'dl.)  Devouring  aphides;  aphi- 
doDhagous. 

Agh'i-doph'a-gons  (-dSfa-giis),  a.  [Aphis  +  Gr. 
<t>aynv  to  eat.]  {Zo'dl.)  Feeding  upon  aphides,  or  plant 
lice,  as  do  beetles  of  the  family  Coccinellidse. 

Aph'i-lan'thro-py  (-ISn'thro-py),  re.  [Gr.  a(^tAoi'9pu- 
iros  not  loving  man ;  a.  priv.  -{-  i^iAetii  to  love  -f-  avepa- 
iros  man.]  Want  of  love  to  mankind ;  —  the  opposite  of 
philanthropy.  Coze. 

II  A'pMs   (a'f  is),  re.  /  pi.  Aphides  (af'i-dez).    [NL.] 
(Zo'dl.)    A  ge- 
nus of   insects 

belonging  to  ^^^s^^^^Zig^l^^^  *,  ^^^^^fr 
the  order  He- 
miptera  and 
family  Apki- 
4se,  including 
numerous  spe- 
cies known  as  Aphis  of  Apple  Tree  (.Aphis  mali),  much  en- 
plant  lice  and  larged.  a  Winged  adult  male  ;  6  Wingless 
ereen  flies  viviparous   individual ;    (  (  Tubes   for  the 

"  discharge  of  honeydew. 


Aphis  'LioniChrjisopa  perla)  of  Europe,  a 
Larva;  6  Adult;  c  Eggs  att:iched  by  pedi- 
cels to  a  leaf.    Somewhat  enlarged. 


the  true  males  and  females,  there  is  a  race  of  wingless 
asexual  individuals  which  have  the  power  of  producing 
living  young  in  rapid  succession,  and  these  in  turn  may 
produce  others  of  the  same  kind  for  several  generations, 


before  sexual  Individuals  appear.  They  suck  the  sap 
of  plants  by  means  of  a  tubular  proboscis,  and  owing  to 
the  wondertul  rapidity  of  their  reproduction  become  very 
destructive  to  vegetation.  Many  of  fhe  Aphidie  excrete 
honeydew  from  two  tubes  near  the  end  of  the  body. 

A'phis  U'on(a'tIs  U'tin).  (Zooi.)  The  larva  of  the  lace- 
winged  flies 
(C  hrysopa), 
which  feeds 
voraciously 
upon  aphids. 
The  name  is 
also  applied  to 
the  larvse  of 
tlie  ladybugs 
{Cocnnella). 

Aph'lo-gis'- 
tlo  (Sflo-jis'- 
ttk),  a.  [Gr.  _ 
a(|>Adyi(rTOs  not  inflammable  ;  d  priv.  -f-  <^\oyi(rr6';  set  on 
fire.  See  Phlogiston.]  Flameless;  as,  an  aphlogistic 
lamp,  in  which  a  coil  of  wire  is  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinued ignition  by  alcohol,  without  flame. 

Il  A-pho'nl-a  (a-fo'ni-a), )  re.     [NL.  aphonia,  Gr.  d(|)(o- 

Aph'O-ny  (Sf 'o-ny),  )  via,  fr.  di^iufo;  voiceless ; 
d  priv.  +  ^lavri  voice:  cf.  F.  aphonie.'\  (Med.)  Loss  of 
voice  or  vocal  utterance.  Coxe. 

A-phon'lc  (a-fon'ik),     1  a.  Without  voice  ;  voiceless ; 

Aph'O-nous  (5f'o-nus),  (  nonvocal. 
_  Aph'0;l1sm  (Sf'S-rTz'm),  re.  [F.  aphorisme,  fr.  Gr. 
d<|)opi<r/io's  definition,  a  short,  pithy  sentence,  fr.  a<j>opC- 
(eiv  to  mark  otf  by  boundaries,  to  define ;  aird  from  -j- 
opi^uv  to  separate,  part.  See  Horizon.]  A  comprehen- 
sive maxim  or  principle  expressed  in  a  few  words;  a 
sharply  defined  sentence  relating  to  abstract  truth  rather 
than  to  practical  matters. 

The  first  aphorism  of  Hippocrates  is,  "  Life  is  ehort,  and  the 
art  is  long."  Fleming. 

Syn.  —  Axiom ;  maxim ;  adage ;  proverb ;  apothegm ; 
saymg  ;  saw  ;  truism ;  dictum.    See  Axiom. 

Aph'O-rls-mat'lc  (Sfo-rTz-mSt'Ik),  l  a.  Pertaining  to 

Aph'O-rls'mlc  (Sf'6-rTz'mik),  )      aphorisms,  or 

having  the  form  of  an  aphorism. 

Aph'O-rls'mer  (-mer),  re.  A  dealer  in  aphorisms. 
[Used  in  derogation  or  contempt.]  Milton. 

Aph'0-rlst,  re.     A  wTiter  or  utterer  of  aphorisms, 

Aph'O-rls'tlC  (-ris'tik),     1  a.     [Gr.  dcfiopio-TiKos.]    In 

Aph'0-rls'tlc-al  (-ti-kal),  J  the  form  of,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of,  an  aphorism ;  in  the  form  of  short,  unconnected 
sentences ;  as,  an  aphoristic  style. 

The  method  of  the  book  is  aphoristic.     De  Quincey. 

Aph'0-rls'tIc-al-ly,  adv.  In  the  form  or  manner  of 
aphorisms;  pithily. 

Aph'0-rize  (5f'6-riz),  v.  i.    To  make  aphorisms. 

Aph'rite  (Sf'rit),  re.     (Min.)  See  under  Calcitb. 

Aph'ro-dls'l-ac  (Sf'ro-dTz'I-Sk),  1  a.     [Gr.  i^poSicria- 

Aph'ro-di-si'a-cal  (-di-zl'a-kal),  (  k6<;  pertaining  to 
sensual  love,  fr.  'A<j>poSiTrj.  See  Aphrodite.]  Exciting 
venereal  desire ;  provocative  to  venery. 

Aph'ro-dls'i-ac,  re.  That  which  (as  a  drug,  or  some 
kinds  of  food)  excites  to  venery. 

Aph'ro-dls'i-an  (-an),  a.  [Gr.  dcJipoSiVio!.]  Pertain- 
ing to  Aphrodite  or  Venus.  "  Aphrodisian  dames  "  [that 
is,  courtesans].  C.  Reade. 

II  Aph'ro-dl'te     (Sf'ro-di'te),     re.       [Gr.     'Ac^poSir.).] 

1.  (Classic Myth.)   The  Greek  goddess  of   love,  cor- 
responding to 
the   Venus  of 
the  Romans. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A 
large  marine 
annelid,  cov- 
ered  with 
long,  lustrous, 
gjolden,  hair- 
like setae ;  the 
sea  mouse. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  A 
beautiful  but- 
terfly (Argyn- 
nis  Aphro- 
dite) of  the 
United  States. 

Aph'ro-dit'lc  (-dttlk),  a.  Venereal.  [iJ.]  Dunglison. 

II  Aph'tha  (Sf'tha),  n.  [Sing,  of  Aphtha.]  (Med.) 
(a)  One  of  the  whitish  specks  called  aphthae,  (b)  The 
disease,  also  called  thrush. 

II  Aph'th2B  (-the),  re.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  a<^ea  (mostly  in 
pi.  at^Bai,  Hipp.)  an  eruption,  thrush,  fr.  anreiv  to  set  on 
fire,  inflame.]  (Med.)  Roundish  pearl-colored  specks  or 
flakes  in  the  mouth,  on  the  lips,  etc.,  terminating  in  white 
sloughs.    They  are  commonly  characteristic  of  thrush. 

Aph'thoid  (Sf'thoid),  a.  [Aphtha  +  -oid.}  Of  the  na- 
ture of  aphtha ;  resembling  thrush. 

Aph'thong  (Sf 'thong;  277),  re.  [Gr.  dc^eoyyos  silent; 
d  priv.  +  ifi66yyoi  voice,  sound,  fr.  ^6dyyea-6a.L  to  sound.] 
A  letter,  or  a  combination  of  letters,  employed  in  spelling 
a  word,  but  in  the  pronunciation  having  no  sound.  — 
Aph-thon'gal  (af-thon'gal),  a. 

Aph'thous  (af'thiis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ophtheux.']  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  caused  by,  aphthae  ;  characterized  by  aphthas ; 
as,  aphthous  ulcers;  a'phihous  fever. 
_  Aph'yl-lous  (Sf'il-lus  or  a-fil'liis),  a.  [Gr.  a^vhXoi; ; 
d  priv.  +  ^vKKov  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Destitute  of  leaves,  as  the 
broom  rape,  certain  euphorbiaceous  plants,  etc. 

A'pi-a'ceOUS  (a'pi-a'shus),  a.    (Bot.)  Umbelliferous. 

A'pi-an  (-an),  a.     [L.  apianus."]    Belonging  to  bees. 

A'pi-a'ri-an  (-a'ri-an),  a.    Of  or  relating  to  bees. 

A'pi-a-rist  (a'pT-a-rist),  re.    One  who  keeps  an  apiary. 

A'pi-a-ry  (-a-ry),  re.  [L.  apiarium,  fr.  apis  bee.]  A 
place  where  bees  are  kept ;  a  stand  or  shed  for  bees  ;  a 
beehouse. 

Ap'lc-al  (5p'i-kal),  a.  [L.  apex,  apicis,  tip  or  sum- 
mit.]   At  or  belonging  to  an  apex,  tip,  or  summit.     Gray. 


Aphrodite  Butterfly,  %  nat.  size.  On  the 
right  side  the  wing:s  are  reversed  to  show 
the  color  pattern  of  the  under  surface. 


II  Ap'l-ces  (Sp'i-sez),  71.  pi.    See  Apex. 

A-pVclan  (a-pTsh'au),  a.  [L.  Apieianus."]  Belonging 
to  Apicius,  a  notorious  Roman  epicure;  hence  applied 
to  whatever  is  peculiarly  refined  or  dainty  and  expensive 
in  cookery.  H.  Rogers. 

A-pic'U-lar  (a-pTk'li-ler),  a.  [NL.  apiculus,  dim.  of 
L.  apex,  apicis.']     Situated  at,  or  near,  the  apex ;  apical. 

A-plc'U-late  (-lat),  la.     [See  Apicular.]    (Bot.) 

A-plc'U-la'ted  (-la'ted),  )  Terminated  abruptly  by  a 
small,  distinct  point,  as  a  leaf. 

Ap'1-CUl'ture  (ap'I-kul'ttir ;  135),  re.  [L.  apis  bee  -j- 
E.  culture.']    Rearing  of  bees  for  their  honey  and  wax. 

A-plece'  (a-pes'),  adv.  [Pref.  a- +  piece.]  Each  by 
itself ;  by  the  single  one ;  to  each ;  as  the  sliare  of  each  ; 
as,  these  melons  cost  a  shilling  apiece,  "  Fined  ...  a 
thousand  pounds  apiece.'"  Hume. 

A-ple'ces  (a^pe'sSz),  adv.  In  pieces  or  to  pieces. 
[Obs.]     "  Being  torn  apieces."  "  Shak. 

A-plk'ed  (a-pek'ed),  a.    Trminjjd.    [06s.] 

Full  fresh  and  new  here  gear  apiked  was.      Chaucer, 

A'pl-Ol  (a'pi-ol),  re.  [L.  apium  parsley  -j-  -ol.]  (Med.) 
An  oily  liquid  derived  from  parsley. 

A'pi-ol'O-glst  (a'pT-ol'6-jist),  71.  [L.  apis  bee  -j-  -lo- 
gist  (see  -logy).]     A  student  of  bees.     [iJ.]      Emerson. 

II  A'pls  (a'pis),  re.  [L.,  bee.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  in- 
sects of  the  order  Hymenoptera,  including  the  common 
honeybee  (Apis  mellifica)  and  other  related  species.  Sea 
Honeybee. 

Ap'lsh  (ap'ish),  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  an  ape ; 
prone  to  imitate  in  a  servile  manner.  Hence :  Apelike  ; 
fantastically  silly ;  foppish ;  affected ;  trifling. 

The  aiiish  gallantry  of  a  fantastic  boy.    Sir  W.  Scott* 

Ap'lsh-ly,  adv.  In  an  apish  manner;  with  servile 
imitation ;  foppishly. 

Ap'lsh-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  apish;  mim- 
icry; foppery. 

A-plt'pat  (a-pit'pSt),  adv.  [Pref.  ffl-  ■\-pitpat.'\  With 
quick  beating  or  palpitation  ;  pitapat.  Congreve. 

Ap'la-cen'tal  (Sp'la-sSn'tal),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  -f  pZa- 
cental.]   Belonging  to  the  Aplacentata ;  without  placenta. 

II  Ap'la-cen-ta'ta  (-sSn-ta'ta),  re.  pi.  [Pref.  a-  riot  + 
placenta.']    (Zo'dl.)  Mammals  which  have  no  placenta. 

II  Ap'la-copb'0-ra  (-koph'o-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
d  priv.  -j-  irAaKoCs  a  flat  cake  +  ijiepeiv  to  bear.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  division  of  Aiuphineura  in  which  the  body  is  naked  or 
covered  with  slender  spines  or  setae,  but  is  without  shelly 
plates. 

Ap'la-nat'lc  (apla-nSt'ik),  a.  [Gr.  d  priv.  -f-  irXavari- 
KO!  disposed  to  wander,  wandering,  irkavaaSai.  to  wan- 
der.] (Opt.)  Having  two  or  more  parts  of  different  cur- 
vatures, so  combined  as  to  remove  spherical  aberration  ; 
—  said  of  a  lens. 

A-planatic  focus  of  a  lens  (Opt.),  the  point  or  focus  from 
which  rays  diverging  pass  the  lens  without  spherical  ab- 
erration. In  certain  forms  of  lenses  there  are  two  such 
foci ;  and  it  is  by  taking  advantage  of  this  fact  that  the 
best  aplanatic  object  glasses  of  microscopes  are  con- 
structed. 

A-plan'a-tlsm   (a-pl5u'a-ttz'm),  n.    Freedom   from 
spherical  aberration. 
A-plas'tic  (a-pl5s'tTk),  a.    [Fiet.  a- not  +  plastic.'] 

Not  plastic  or  easily  molded. 

^  llA'pIomb'  (a'pl6N'),  re.  [P.,  lit.  perpendicularity; 
a  to -f-plomb  lead.  See  Plumb.]  Assurance  of  manner 
or  of  action ;  self-possession. 

A-plot'0-my  (a-pl5t'6-my),  re.  [Gr.  dn-Ados  simple  -|- 
Toij.ri  a  cutting.]    (Surg.)  Simple  incision.       Dunglison. 

IIA-plus'tre  (a-pliis'tre),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  dcJiAaoroi/.] 
(Rom.  Antiq.)  An  ornamental  appendage  of  wood  at  the 
ship's  stern,  usually  spreading  like  a  fan  and  curved  like 
a  bird's  feather.  Audsley. 

IIA-plys'i-a  (a-plis'T-a),  re.  [Gr.  dirAvcrias  a  dirty 
sponge,  fr.  dirAuros  unwashed ; 
d  priv.  +  ■T\vveiv  to  wash.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  marine  mol- 
lusks  of  tlie  order  Teciibranchi- 
ata  ;  the  sea  hare.  Some  of  the 
species  when  disturbed  throw 
out  a  deep  purple  liquor,  which 
colors  the  water  to  some  dis- 
tance. See  Illust.  in  Appendix. 
,  II  Ap-neu'mo-na  (ap-nii'mo-na),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
a  priv.  -|-  TTVevijiQiv, 
-fiovos,  a  lung.] 
(Zo'dl.)  An  order  of 
holothurians  in 
which  the  internal 
respiratory  organs  One  of  the  Apneumona  (CMrodota 
are  wanting;  —  leve).    Coast  of  Maine.    (X) 

called  also  Apoda  or  Apodes. 

II  Ap-noe'a  (Sp-ne'a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  d  priv.  -f-  ttvotJ, 
TTvoiri,  breath,  -milv  to  breathe,  blow.]-  (Med.)  Partial 
privation  or  suspension  of  breath ;  suffocation. 

Ap'O- (ap'o-).  [Gr.  dTTo.  See  As-.]  A  prefix  from  a 
Greek  preposition.  It  usually  signifies /ram,  away  from, 
off,  or  asunder,  separate  ;  as,  in  o^ocope  (a  cutting  off), 
apostate,  ffjoostle  (one  sent  away),  ojiocarpous. 
_  A-poc'a-lypse  _(a-pok'a-lTps),  re.  [L.  apocalypsis,  Gr. 
a7roKdAvi|<i9,  fr.  aTTOKakviniiv  to  uncover,  to  disclose; 
dird  from  -f-  KakvTrr^i.v  to  cover,  conceal :  cf.  F.  apoca- 
lypse.] 1.  The  revelation  delivered  to  St.  John,  in  the 
isle  of  Patmos,  near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  fom. 
ing  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testament 

2.  Anything  viewed  as  a  revelation ;  a  disclosure. 

The  new  apocalypse  of  Nature.  Carlyle  ■ 

A-poc'a-lyp'Uc  (a-pok'a-lTp'tTk),  )  a.     [Gr.  diroicaAv- 

A-poc'a-lyp'tiC-al  (-llp'tt-kal),  (  tttikos.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  revelation,  or,  specifically,  to  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  John ;  containing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a 
prophetic  revelation. 

Apocalyptic  number,  the  number  666,  mentioned  in  Bev, 
im.  18.    It  has  been  variously  interpreted. 


Sea  Hare 
(Aplijsia  depilam). 
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A-poc'a-lyp'Uc  (i-p5k'4-llp'tTk),  A-poc'a-lyp'tlst,  n. 

The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse. 

A-poo'a-lyp'tlc-al-ly  (-tl-kal-iy),  adv.  By  revelation ; 
in  an  apocalyptic  maimer. 

Ap'0-car'pous  (5p'o-kar'piSs),  a.  [Pref.  apo-  +  Gr. 
KopTTo's  fruit.]  (Bot.)  Either  entirely  or  partially  sepa- 
rate, as  the  carpels  of  a  compound  pistU ;  —  opposed  to 
syncarpous.  'Lindley. 

A-poc'0-pate  (a-p5k'o-pat),  v.  t.  [LL.  apocopatus, 
p.  p.  of  apocopare  to  cut  off,  fr.  L.  apocope.  See  Apoc- 
ope.] {&ram.)  To  cut  off  or  drop  ;  as,  to  apocopate  a, 
word,  or  the  last  letter,  syllable,  or  part  of  a  word. 

A-poc'0-pate  (-pat),  )  a.    Shortened  by  apocope  ; 

A-poc'o-pa'ted  (-pa'tSd), )     as,  an  apocopate  form. 

A-poc'o-pa'tion  (-pa'shun),  n.  Shortening  by  apoc- 
ope ;  the  state  of  being  apocopated. 

II  A-poc'O-pe  (a-pok'o-pe),  ».  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  airoKOTn)  a. 
cutting  oft',  fr.  'airoKonTe^v  to  cut  oft  ;  otto  from  +  (co- 
jrreii'  to  cut.]  1.  The  cutting  off,  or  omission,  ot  the  last 
letter,  syllable,  or  pait  of  a  word. 

2.  (Med.)  A  cutting  off;  abscission. 

AtKO-cris'l-a-ry  ($p'o-kris'i-ii-ry),       (  n.  [L.  apocriH- 

II  Ap'0-cris'l-a'li-US  (-krts'I-a'rl-us),  )  uriu.i,  apocri- 
sarhis,  fr.  Gr.  a7roKpia-i9  answer,  fr.  arroKpiVeo-flai  to  an- 
swer ;  aTTo  from  +  KptVeif  to  separate.]  {Eccl.)  A  dele- 
gate or  deputy ;  especially,  the  pope's  nuncio  or  legate 
at  Constantinople. 

Ap'0-crus'tic  (-krus'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  aTro/cpouo-TiKo's  able 
to  drive  off,  fr.  aTro/cpoveii'  to  drive  off'.]  (Med.)  Astrin- 
gent and  repellent.  —  n.     An  apocrustic  medicine. 

A-poo'ry-pha  (a-p5k'ri-fil),  ji.  pi.,  but  often  used  as 
sing,  with  pi.  Apockyphas  (-faz).  [L.  apocryjyhiis  apoc- 
ryphal, Gr.  aTTOKpuc/jo;  hidden,  spurious,  fr.  airoKpvTTTeiv 
to  hide ;  awo  from  -f-  Kpv-n-Teiv  to  hide.]  1.  Something, 
as  a  writing,  that  is  of  doubtful  autliorship  or  authority ; 
—  formerly  used  also  adjectively.     [06*.]  Locke. 

2.  Specif.:  Certain  writings  which  are  received  by 
some  Christians  as  an  authentic  part  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, but  are  rejected  by  otliers. 

11^'^  Fourteen  such  writings,  or  books,  formed  part  of 
the  Septuagint,  but  not  ot  the  Hebrew  canon  recognized 
by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  Tlie  Council  of  Trent  included 
aU  but  three  of  these  in  the  canon  of  inspired  books 
having  equal  authority.  The  German  and  English  Re- 
formers grouped  them  in  their  Bibles  under  the  title 
Apocrypha,  as  not  having  dogmatic  authority,  but  being 
profitable  for  instruction.  Tlie  Apocrypha  is  now  com- 
monly omitted  from  the  King  James's  Bible. 

A-poc'ry-phal  (a-p5k'rT-f«l),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
Apocrypha. 

2.  Not  canonical.  Hence  :  Of  doubtful  authority ; 
equivocal ;  mythic ;  fictitious ;  spurious ;  false. 

The  passages . . .  are,  however,  in  part  fi'om  apocryphal  or 
fictitious  works.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

A-poc'ry-phal-lst,  n.  One  who  believes  in,  or  defends, 
the  Apocrj'pha.     [iJ.] 

A-poc'ry-phal-ly,  adv.  In  an  apocryphal  manner; 
mythically ;  not  indisputably. 

A-poc'ry-phal-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
apocryphal ;  doubtfulness  of  credit  or  genuineness. 

A-pop'^-na'ceous  (a^^os'T-na'shiis),  Ap'o-cvn'e-ous 

(ap'o-sin'e-iis),  a.  [Gr.  aTro'/cuj'oy  dog'bane ;  djro  from  + 
Kviav  dog.]  (Bot.)  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a  family 
of  plants,  of  which  the  dogbane  (Ajpocynum)  is  the  type. 

A-pOC'y-nin  (a-p5s'i-nTn),  n.  [From  Apocynum,  the 
generic  name  of  dogbane.]  (Chem.)  A  bitter  principle 
obtained  from  the  dogbane  {Apocynum.  cannabimim). 

Ap'Od  (Sp'od),  )  a.    [See  Apod,  m.]   1.  Without 

Ap'0-ttal  (Sp'o-dal),  )     feet ;  footless. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Destitute  of  the  ventral'fln,  as  the  eels. 

Ap'Qd  (ap'Bd),    )  n.  ;pl.  Apods  (-odz)  or  Apodes  (-odz). 

Ap'Ode  (ap'od), )  [Gr.  airous,  clttoSo!,  footless ;  a.  priv. 
-J-jrous,  jToSo's,  foot.]  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  certain  animals 
tiiat  have  no  feet  or  footlike  organs ;  esp.  one  of  certain 
fabulous  birds  which  were  said  to  have  no  feet. 

^ff^  The  bird  of  paradise  formerly  had  the  name  Par- 
adisea  apoda,  being  supposed  to  have  no  feet,  as  these 
were  wanting  in  the  specimens  first  obtained  from  the 
East  Indies. 

II  Ap'O-da  (Sp'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ajrous,  airoSos. 
See  Apod,  ra.]  (Zool.S  (a)  A  group  of  cirripeds,  destitute 
of  footlike  organs,  (b)  An  order  of  Amphibia  without 
feet.  See  Ophiomoepha.  (c)  A  group  of  worms  without 
appendages,  as  the  leech. 

Ap'O-dan  (-dan),  a.    (Zool.)  Apodal.' 

Ap'0-deic'tic  (ap'6-dik'tTk),  Ap'o-dic'Uc  (-dTk'tik),! 

Ap'0-delc^Uc-al  (-ti-kal),  Ap'o-dic'tlc-al  (-ti-kal),  r' 

[L.  apodicficus,  Gr.  i.TroSsiKTi.KO';,  fr.  anoScLKvvvaL  to 
point  out,  to  show  by  argument ;  airo'  from  +  Seixmuai, 
to  show.]  Self-evident ;  intuitively  true ;  evident  be- 
yond contradiction.       Brougham.    Sir  Wm.  Hamilton. 

Ap'o-delo'tlc-al-ly,  Ap'o-dic'tlc-al-ly,  adv.  So  as  to 
be  evident  beyond  contradiction. 

Ap'0-deme  (Sp'o-dem),  n.  [Pref.  apo-  -\-  Gr.  Se'/nag 
body.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  processes  of  the  shell  which 
project  inwards  and  unite  with  one  another,  in  the  thorax 
of  many  Crustacea. 

II  Ap'o-des  (ap'o-dez),  ra.  pi.  [NL.,  masc.  pi.  Sbc 
Apoda.]  (Zool.)  (a)  An  order  of  fishes  without  ventral 
fins,  including  the  eels.  (J)  A  group  of  holothurians 
destitute  of  suckers.     See  Apneomona. 

Ap'0-dic'tlo  (-dik'tik),  a.    Same  as  Apodeictic. 
_.,ll  Ap'0-diX'ls  (-diks'is),  n.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  aTrdSeifis,  fr. 
OTToSetKtTjj'ai.]    FuU  demonstration. 

IIA-pod'0-as  (a-p6d'6-sTs),  B.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  airdSocris, 
fr.  aTToSiSdrai  to  give  back ;  otird  from,  back  again  +  6t- 
Sdvai  to  give.]  (Gram.)  The  consequent  clause  or  con- 
clusion in  a  conditional  sentence,  expressing  the  result, 
and  thus  distinguished  from  the  protasis  or  clause  which 
expresses  a  condition.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,"  the  former  clause  is 
fbs  protasis,  and  the  latter  the  apodosis. 

^W^  Some  grammarians  extend  the  termi  protasis  and 


apodosis  to  the  introductory  clause  and  the  concluding 
clause,  even  when  the  sentence  is  not  conditional. 

Ap'0-dOUS  (Sp'o-dus),  a.     (Zool.)  Apodal;  apod. 

II  A-pod'y-te'rl-um  (a-pod'T-te'ri-iim),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
ajro6i;T))pio>',  fr.  iiroSuecrflai  to  strip  one's  self.]  (Anc. 
Arch.)  The  apartment  at  the  entraice  of  the  baths,  or  in 
the  palestra,  where  one  stripped  ;  a  dressing  room. 

Ap'0-ga'ic  (Sp'6-ga'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  airdyaios  far  from 
tlie  earth.]     Apogean. 

Ap'O-gam'lc  (5p'o-gSm'ik),  a.    Relating  to  apogamy. 

A-pog'a-my  (a-p5g'a-my),  n.  [Pref.  apo-  -f-  Gr.  ■ydjio; 
marriage.]  (Bot.)  Tlie  formation  of  a  bud  in  place  of  a 
fertilized  ovule  or  oospore.  De  Bary. 

Ap'0-ge'al  (5p'o-je'al),  a.    {Asiron.)  Apogean. 

Ap'0-ge'an  (-«n),  «.  Coimected  with  the  apogee ;  as, 
apogean  (neap)  tides,  wliich  occur  when  the  moon  has 
passed  her  apogee. 

Ap'O-gee  (5p'o-je),  n.  [Gr.  an-dyaio;  from  the  earth ; 
oltto  from  -f-  yaia,  yi'j,  earth  :  cf.  F.  apogee.'^  1.  (Astron.) 
That  point  in  the  orbit  of  the  moon  which  is  at  the  great- 
est distance  from  the  earth. 

I^^"  Formerly,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  earth  is  in 
the  center  of  the  system,  this  name  was  given  to  tliat  point 
in  the  orbit  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  planet,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  earth. 

2.  Fig. :  The  farthest  or  highest  point ;  cuhnination. 

Ap'0-ge'O-trop'lC  (ap'o-je'o-trSp'ik),  a.  [Pref.  apo- 
-\-  Gr.  yij  earth  +  Tpoiri/cds  turning.]  (Bot.)  Bending 
away  from  the  ground  ;  —  said  of  leaves,  etc.       Darwin. 

Ap'O-ge-Ot'ro-plsm  (-je-5t'r6-pTz'ni),  n.  The  apogeo- 
tropic  tendency  of  some  leaves,  and  other  parts. 

Ap'O-graph  (-grAf ),  n.  [Gr.  d.Trdypai^oi' ;  an-d  from  ■\- 
ypa<J)eii/  to  mite :  cf.  P.  apograpjke.~\  A  copy  or  tran- 
script. Blount. 

Ap'0-hy'al  (Sp'o-hi'al),  a.  [Pref.  apo-  +  the  Gr.  let- 
ter Y.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  portion  of  the  horn 
of  the  hyoid  bone. 

A-poise' (a-poiz;^,  atft;.   [Pref.  a- -f-;50(se.]   Balanced. 

A-po'lar  (a-po'ler),  a.  [Pref.  a- not  -\-  polar.'\  (Biol.) 
Ha\'iug  no  radiating  processes ;  —  applied  particularly  to 
certain  nerve  cells. 

Ap'0-laus'tlc  (Sp'o-las'tik),  a.  [Gr.  aTroAauem/cdg,  fr. 
aTToKaveiv  to  enjoy.]     Devoted  to  enjoyment. 

A-pol'11-na'ri-an  (a-pSl'li-na'rl-an),  a.  [L.  Apollina- 
ris,  fr.  Apollo.'\  (Rom.  Antiq.)  In  honor  of  Apollo;  as, 
the  Apoliinarian  games. 

A-pol'U-na'ri-an,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Apol- 
linaris,  Bishop  of  Laodicea  in  the  fourth  century,  who 
denied  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ. 

A-pol'li-na'ris  wa'ter  (-rts  wa'ter).  An  effervescing 
alkaline  mineral  water  used  as  a'  table  beverage.  It  is 
obtained  from  a  spring  in  ApoUinarisburg,  near  Bonn. 

A-pollO  (a-pol16),  n.  [L.  Apollo,  -linis,  Gr.  'AttoA- 
Aoji'.]  (Classic  Myth.)  A  deity  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  He  was  the  god  of  light  and  day  (the  "sun 
god "),  of  archery,  prophecy,  medicine,  poetry,  and 
music,  etc. ,  and  was  represented  as  the  model  of  manly 
grace  and  beauty  ;  —  called  also  Phoebus. 

The  Apollo  Belvedere,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Apollo  in 
the  Belvedere  gallery  of  the  Vatican  palace  at  Rome,  es- 
teemed one  of  the  noblest  representations  of  the  human 
frame. 

Ap'ol-lynl-an  (ap'ol-lo'nT-an),  Ap'Ol-lon'io  (-lon'ik), 
a.    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  Apollo. 

A-polly-On  (a-pol'lT-on  or  a-pol'yun),  n.  [Gr.  ciTroX- 
Kvuiv  destroying,  fr.  a-n-oWvciv,  aTroAAvi'ai,  to  destroy  ut- 
terly; aTTo  from,  entirely  -f  oAAv'fai  to  destroy.]  The 
Destroyer; — a  name  used  (Pev.  ix.  11)  for  the  angel  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  answering  to  the  Hebrew  Abaddon, 

A-pol'o-ger  (-o-jer),  n.    A  teller  of  apologues.    [06«.] 

A-pol'0-get'iC  (a-pol'6-jSt'ik),  1  a.    [Gr.  aTroAo^Ti/cds, 

A-pol'0-get'lC-al  (-T-kal),  )      fr.  aTro\oyeia6ai.  to 

speak  in  defense  of  ;  oltto  from  -f-  Adyos  speech,  Aeyeij/  to 
say,  to  speak.  See  Logic]  Defending  by  words  or  ar- 
guments ;  said  or  written  in  defense,  or  by  way  of  apol- 
ogy ;  regretfully  excusing ;  as,  an  apologetic  essay.  "  To 
speak  in  a  subdued  and  apologetic  tone."        Macaulay. 

A-pol'0-get'lc-aI-ly,  adv.    By  way  of  apology. 

A-pol'0-get'ics  (-iks),  n.  That  branch  of  theology 
which  defends  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  sets  forth  the 
evidence  of  their  divine  authority. 

A-pol'0-gist  (a-pol'o-jist),  n.  [Cf.  P.  apologisle.']  One 
who  makes  an  apology ;  one  who  speaks  or  writes  in  de- 
fense of  a  faith,  a  cause,  or  an  institution ;  especially, 
one  who  argues  in  defense  of  Christianity. 

A-pol'0-glze  (-jiz),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Apologized 
(-jizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Apologizing.]    [Cf .  F.  apologiser.'] 

1.  To  make  an  apology  or  defense.  Pr.  H.  More. 

2.  To  make  an  apology  or  excuse ;  to  make  acknowl- 
edgment of  some  fault  or  offense,  with  expression  of  re- 
gret for  it,  by  way  of  amends;  —  with  for;  as,  my  cor- 
respondent apologized  for  not  answering  my  letter. 

To  apologize  especially  for  his  insolent  language.    Froude. 

A-pol'0-glze,  V.  t.    To  defend      \_Obs.'] 

The  Christians . . .  were  apologized  by  Plinie.  Dr.  G.  Benson. 

A-pol'0-gi'zer  (-ji'zer),  n.  One  who  makes  an  apol- 
ogy ;  an  apologist. 

Ap'0-logue  (Sp'o-log),  n.  [L.  apologus,  Gr.  aTrdAoyo; ; 
awo  from  -j-  Adyos  speech,  Xcysiv  to  speak ;  cf.  F.  apo- 
logue."]  A  story  or  relation  of  fictitious  events,  intended 
to  convey  some  moral  truth ;  a  moral  fable. 

|J^='  An  apologue  differs  from  a  parable  in  this :  the 
parable  is  dra^vn  from  events  which  take  place  among 
mankind,  and  therefore  requires  probability  in  tlie  nar- 
rative ;  the  apologue  is  founded  on  supposed  actions  of 
brutes  or  inanimate  things,  and  therefore  is  not  limited 
by  strict  rules  of  probability.  JSsop's  fables  are  good  ex- 
amples of  apologues. 

A-pol'0-gy  (a-p51'o-jJ),  n.  ;  pi.  Apologies  (-jtz).  [L. 
apologia,  Gr.  dTroAoyt'a  ;  and  from  -|-  Adyo?  :  cf.  F.  apolo- 
gie.  See  Apologetic]  1.  Something  said  or  written  in 
defense  or  justification  of  what  appears  to  others  wrong, 


or  of  what  may  be  liable  to  disapprobation ;  justification ; 
as,  Tertullian'a  Apology  for  Christianity. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  make  an  apology  for  my  poem  ;  gome 
will  think  it  needs  no  excuse,  and  others  will  receive  none. 

Dryden. 

2.  An  acknowledgment  intended  as  an  atonement  for 
some  improper  or  injurious  remark  or  act ;  an  admission 
to  another  of  a  wrong  or  discourtesy  done  him,  accompa- 
nied by  an  expression  of  regret. 

3.  Anything  provided  as  a  substitute ;  a  maJieshift. 

He  goes  to  work  devising  apologies  for  window  curtains. 

Dickens. 

Syn.— Excuse.  An  apology,  in  the  original  sense  ot 
the  word,  was  a  pleading  o/fixom.  some  charge  or  impu- 
tation, by  explaining  and  defending  one's  principles  or 
conduct.  It  therefore  amounted  to  a  vindication.  One 
who  now  otters  an  apology,  admits  himself  to  have  been, 
at  least  apparently,  in  "the  wrong,  but  brings  forvi'ard 
some  palliating  circumstance,  or  tenders  a  frank  ac- 
knowledgment, by  way  of  reparation.  We  make  an 
ajiulogy  for  some  breach  of  propriety  or  decorum  (like 
rude  expressions,  unbecoming  conduct,  etc.),  or  some  de- 
ficiency in  what  might  be  reasonably  expected.  We  offer 
anejcitse  when  we  have  been  guilty  of  some  breach  or 
neglect  of  duty ;  and  we  do  it  by  way  of  extenuating  our 
fault,  and  vrith  a  view  to  be  forgiven.  When  an  ejciise 
has  been  accepted,  an  apology  may  still,  in  some  cases, 
be  necessary  or  appropriate.  "  An  excuse  is  not  grounded 
on  the  claim  of  innocence,  but  is  rather  an  appeal  for 
favor  resting  on  some  collateral  circumstance.  An  apol- 
ogy mostly  respects  the  conduct  of  individuals  toward 
each  other  as  equals  ;  it  is  a  voluntary  act  produced  by 
feelings  of  decorum,  or  a  desire  for  the  good  opinion  of 
others."  Crahb, 

A-pol'0-gy  (a-pol'6-jy),  v.  i.  To  offer  an  apology. 
[06«.] 

For  which  he  can  not  well  apology.      J,  Webster, 

Ap'0-me-COm'e-ter  (Sp'o-me-kom'e-ter),  M.  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  height  of  objects.      Knight. 

Ap'0-me-COm'e-try  (-try),  m.  [Pref.  apo-  +  Gr.  /nrj/co; 
length  -)-  -metry.J  The  art  of  measuring  the  distance  of 
objects  afar  off.     [_Obs.  or  R.J 

II  Ap'0-mor'phl-a  (-mSr'f I-a) , )  n.    [Pref.  apo-  -f-  mor- 

Ap'O-mor'phlne  (-mSr'f In),  )  phia,  morphine."] 
(Chem.)  A  crystalline  alkaloid  obtained  from  morphia, 
it  is  a  powerful  emetic. 

II  Ap'0-neu-ro'sis  (Sp'o-niS-ro'sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  Aponeu- 
roses (-sez).  [Gr.  aTTOfeupwo-ts,  fr.  ai^ovevpovu  to  pass 
into  a  tendon ;  oird  from  -\-  vcvpovv  to  strain  the  sin- 
ews, vevpov  sinew,  tendon,  nerve.]  (Anat.)  Any  one  of 
the  thicker  and  denser  of  the  deep  fasciae  which  cover, 
invest,  and  form  the  terminations  and  attachments  of, 
many  muscles.  They  often  differ  from  tendons  only  in 
being  flat  and  thin.    See  Fascia. 

Ap'0-neu-rot'ic  (-rot'ik),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  aponeurosis. 

Ap'0-neu-rot'o-my  (-rot'6-mj),  n.  [Aponeurosis  + 
Gr.  TOfi^  a  cutting.]    Dissection  of  aponeuroses. 

Ap'0-pemp'tiC  (-pemp'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  aTroTrefiirTiKos,  fr. 
aTTOirefxireiv  to  send  off  or  away ;  aTrd  from  -j-  7r4fX7reLv  to 
send.]  Sung  or  addressed  to  one  departing ;  valedictory ; 
as,  apopemptic  songs  or  hymns. 

II  A-poph'a-SiS  (a-pof'a-sis),  n.  [Gr.  dird<()aiTts  denial, 
fr.  ano^avai  to  speak  out,  to  deny.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by 
which  a  speaker  formally  declines  to  take  notice  of  a  fa- 
vorable point,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  ef- 
fect desired.  [For  example,  see  Mark  Antony's  oration, 
Shak.,  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  2.] 

Ap'O-phleg-mat'iC  (ap'o-fleg-m3t'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ciTro- 
(^AeyfittTiKos  ;  aTrd  from  -\-  <^Aey|iiaTiKds  full  of  phlegm. 
See  Phlegmatic]  (Med.)  Designed  to  facilitate  dis- 
charges of  phlegm  or  mucus  from  the  mouth  or  nostrils. 
^  n.     An  apophlegmatic  medicine. 

Ap'0-plUeg'ma-tism  (-flgg'ma-tiz'm),  n.  [Gr.  aTro- 
(#)Aeyp,aTio-|ads,  Galen.]  1.  (3fed.)  The  action  of  apo- 
phlegmatics. 

2.  An  apophlegmatic.     [06«.]  Bacon. 

Ap'o-phleg-mat'i-zant  (-fleg-mSVi-zant),  n.  (Med.) 
An  apophlegmatic.     {_Obs.'\ 

Ap'oph-tbegm  (ap'6-them),  n.    See  Apothegm. 

Ap'oph-theg-mat'lc  (Sp'o-thgg-mSt'ik),  Ap'oph- 
theg-mat'ic-al  (-i-kal),  a.    Same  as  Apothegmatic. 

II  A-poph'y-ge  (a-p6f'i-je),  n.  [Gr.  d7ro(/)vy^  escape, 
in  arch,  the  curve  with  which  the  shaft  escapes  into  its 
base  or  capital,  fr.  d7ro(|>euycii'  to  flee  away  ;  diro  from  -J- 
^evyciv  to  flee:  cf.  F.  apophyge."]  (Arch.)  The  small 
hollow  curvature  given  to  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  shaft 
of  a  column  where  it  expands  to  meet  the  edge  of  the 
fillet ;  —  called  also  the  scape.  Parker. 

A-poph'yl-lite  (a-pof'il-lit  or  5p'o-fT11It),  n.  [Pref. 
apo-  -)-  Gr.  ^uAAov  leaf ;  so  called  from  its  foliated  struc- 
ture or  easy  cleavage.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  related  to  the 
zeolites,  usually  occurring  in  square  prisms  or  ootalie- 
drons  with  pearly  luster  on  the  cleavage  surface.  It  is  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  calcium  and  potassium. 

II  A-poph'y-sis  (4^pof'i-sis),  n. ; pi.  -ses  (-sez).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  dird(|)vcris  offshoot,  process  of  a  bone,  fr.  diro<j)v- 
eafloi  to  grow  from  ;  dird  from  +  ^iieiv,  0vecr9ai,  to  grow.] 

1.  (Anat>)  A  marked  prominence  or  process  on  any 
part  of  a  bone. 

2.  (Bot.)  An  enlargement  at  the  top  of  a  pedicel  or 
stem,  as  seen  in  certain  mosses.  Gray. 

Ap'0-plec'tic  (ap'o-plek'tik),  \  a.     [L.  apopleclicus, 

Ap'0-plec'tio-al  (-tT-kal),  )  Gr.  dn-oTrAijxTiKds, 
fr.  d7ro7rAr)o'<rcn' :  cf.  F.  apoplectiqtie.  See  Apoplexy.] 
Relating  to  apoplexy ;  affected  with,  inclined  to,  or  symp- 
tomatic of,  apoplexy ;  as,  an  apoplectic  person,  medicine, 
habit  or  temperament,  symptom,  fit,  or  stroke. 

Ap'0-plec'tiO,  n.  One  liable  to,  or  affected  with,  apo- 
plexy. 

Ap'0-plec'U-lonn  (-tT-f8rm),  Ap'o-plec'told  (-toid), 
a.  [Apoplectic  -\-  -form,  -0('rf.]     Resembling  apoplexy. 

Ap'0-ples  (Sp'6-plSks),  n.  Apoplexy.  [0?w.]  Prt/den. 

Ap'0-plesed  (-plSkst),  a.  Affected  with  apoplexy. 
lObs.-i  Sha%. 

Ap'o-ples'y  (Sp'o-plSks'j?),  n.      [OE.  poplexj/e,  LL. 
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poptexia,  apoplexia,  fr.  Gr.  airoTrArj^ta,  fr.  a-KoirK-ffrTueiv 
to  cripple  by  a  stroke ;  airi  from  -|-  TrATJo-o-eii'  to  strike : 
cf.  F.  apoplexie.  See  Plagoe.]  {Med.)  Sudden  diminu- 
tion or  loss  of  consciousness,  sensation,  and  voluntary 
motion,  usually  caused  by  pressure  on  the  brain. 

1^°"  The  term  is  now  usually  limited  to  cerebral  apo- 
pUxy,  or  loss  of  consciousness  due  to  effusion  of  blood  or 
other  lesion  within  the  substance  of  the  bram ;  but  it  is 
sometimes  extended  to  denote  an  effusion  of  blood  into 
the  substance  of  any  organ  ;  as,  apoplexu  of  the  lung. 

Ap'0-ret'ic-al  (Sp'o-retl-kal),  a.  [Gr.  aTroprjTiKd;.  See 
Aporia.]     Doubting-;  skeptical.     \Ohs.'\  Cudworth. 

II  A-po'ri-a  (a-po'ri-a),  n.  ;  pi.  Aporias  (-a;;).  [L., 
doubt,  Gr.  an-opCa,  fr.  aTropo;  without  passage,  at  a  loss  ; 
a  priv.  -\-  jTopos  passage.]  (Ehet.)  A  figure  in  which  the 
speaker  professes  to  be  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue, 
where  to  begin,  where  to  end,  what  to  say,  etc. 

II  Ap'0-rO'sa  (ap'o-ro'sa),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  airopos. 
See  Apokia.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of  corals  in  which  the 
coral  is  not  porous ;  —  opposed  to  Perforata. 

Ap'0-rose'  (-ros'),  a.     (Zo'dl.)  Without  pores. 

A-port' (a-porf),  rtrft).  \Vtei.  a- -\- port.']  (Naut.)  Ou 
or  towards  the  port  or  left  side ;  —  said  of  the  helm. 

II  Ap'0-Si'O-pe'sls  (ap'o-si'o-pe'sTs ;  277),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  ctTTOCTtoiTT^crt?,  from  dTrocrttuTrav  *:o  be  quite  silent.] 
(Shei.)  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  speaker  breaks 
off  suddenly,  as  if  unwilling  or  unable  to  state  what  was 
in  liis  mind ;  as,  "  I  declare  to  you  that  his  conduct  — 
but  I  can  not  speak  of  that,  here." 

Ap'0-slt'lc  (ap'6-sTt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  airomTiKo?  ;  airo  from 
+  o-iTos  food.]  (Med.)  Destroymg  the  appetite,  or  sus- 
pending hunger. 

A-pos'ta-sy  (a-p5s'ta-sy),  n. ;  pi.  Apostasies  (-sTz). 
[OE.  apostasie,  F.  apostasie,  L.  upostnsia,  fr.  Gr.  airo- 
crraaia  a  standing  off  from,  a  defection,  fr.  anocrrfivai  to 
stand  off,  revolt ;  am  from  +  (x-rqvai  to  stand.  See  Off 
and  Stand.]  An  abandonment  of  what  one  has  volunta- 
rily professed ;  a  total  desertion  or  departure  from  one's 
faith,  principles,  or  party  ;  esp.,  the  renunciation  of  a  re- 
ligious faith  ;  as,  Julian's  apostasy  from  Christianity. 

A-pOS'tate  (a-pos'tat),  n.  [L.  apostata,  Gr.  aTroa-raTr);, 
fr.  aTrotrriji'ai.  See  APOSTASY.]  1.  One  who  has  forsaken 
the  faith,  principles,  or  party,  to  which  he  before  ad- 
hered ;  esp.,  one  who  has  forsaken  his  religion  for  an- 
other ;  a  pervert ;  a  renegade. 

2.  (-K.  C.  Ch.)  One  who,  after  having  received  sacred 
orders,  renounces  his  clerical  profession. 

A-pOS'tate,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
apostasy  j  faithless  to  moral  allegiance ;  renegade. 

So  spake  the  apostate  angeL  Mition. 

A  wretched  and  aiiostaie  state.  Sfecte. 

A-pos'tate,  v.  i.  [li.  apostatare."]  To  apostatize.  [06«.] 
"We  are  not  of  them  which  apostate  from  Christ.     Bp.  Hall. 

Ap'0-Stat'io  (5p'6-stSt'Tk),  a.  [L.  apostaiicus,  Gr. 
aTTOcTTaTtKO?.]     ApostaticaL     [i?.] 

Ap'0-Stat'lC-al  (-T-kal),  a.     Apostate. 

An  heretical  and  apo^iutical  church.       Bp.  Hall. 

A-pos'ta-tize  (a-pos'ta-tlz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Apos- 
tatized (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Apostatizing.]  [LL. 
apostatizare.']  To  renounce  totally  a  religious  belief 
once  professed ;  to  forsake  one's  church,  the  faith  or 
principles  once  held,  or  the  party  to  which  one  has  pre- 
viously adhered. 

He  apostatized  from  his  old  faith  in  facts,  took  to  believin"  in 
semblances.  Carlyle. 

A-pos'te-mate  (-te-mat),  v.  i.  [See  Aposteme.]  To 
form  an  abscess  ;  to  swell  and  fill  with  pus.       Wiseman. 

A-pOS'te-ina'tion  (a-pos'te-ma'shiin),  n.  [LL.  apos- 
tmnatio:  cf.  F.  aposlemaiion.']  (Med.)  The  formation  of 
an  aposteme ;  the  process  of  suppuration.  [Written  cor- 
ruptly imposthumation.']  Wiseman. 

Ap'OS-tem'a-tous  (ap'os-tem'a-tiis),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  an  aposteme. 

Ap'OS-tems  (ap'5s-tem),  n.  [L.  apostema,  Gr.  otto'- 
a-rrifj-a  the  separation  of  corrupt  matter  into  an  ulcer,  fr. 
airoo-nji'ac  to  stand  off :  cf.  F.  aposteme.  See  Apostasy.] 
(Med.)  An  abscess ;  a  swelling  fiUed  mth  purulent  mat- 
ter.    [Written  corruptly  imposthume.'] 

II  A'  pos-te'ri-0'ri  (a'  pos-te'rl-o'rt).  \Jj.  a  (aV)  + 
posterior  latter.]  1.  (Logic)  Characterizing  that  kind 
of  reasoning  which  derives  propositions  from  the  obser- 
vation of  facts,  or  by  generalizations  from  facts  arrives 
at  principles  and  definitions,  or  infers  causes  from  effects. 
This  is  the  reverse  of  a  priori  reasoning. 

2.  (Phil OS.)  Applied  to  knowledge  which  is  based  upon 
or  derived  from  facts  through  induction  or  experiment ; 
inductive  or  empirical. 

A-pos'til  (a-pos'til),  )  n.    [F.  apostille.    See  Postil.] 

A-pOS'tille  (-pSs'til),  I  A  marginal  note  on  a  letter 
or  other  paper ;  an  annotation.  Motley. 

A-p03'tle  (a-pos's'l),  n.  [OE.  apostle,  aposiel,  postle, 
AS.  apostol,  L.  apostolus,  fr.  Gr.  ajroVroA-os  messenger, 
one  sent  forth  or  away,  fr.  aTroo-Te'AAeti'  to  send  off  or 
away ;  am  from  +  o-riXXeLv  to  send ;  akin  to  G.  stellen  to 
Bet,  E.  stall :  cf.  F.  apotre,  OF.  apostre,  apostle,  apostele, 
apostole.']  1.  Literally :  One  sent  forth ;  a  messenger. 
^ecificaUy :  One  of  the  twelve  disciples  of  Christ,  spe- 
cially chosen  as  his  companions  and  witnesses,  and  sent 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel. 

He  called  unto  him  his  disciples,  and  of  them  he  chose 
twelve,  whom  also  he  named  apostles.  Luke  vi.  13. 

^^  The  title  of  apostle  is  also  applied  to  others,  who, 
though  not  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  vet  were  equal 
with  theni  in  office  and  dignity ;  as,  "  Paul,  caDed  to  be 
an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ."  1  Cor.  i.  1.  In  Jleb.  iii.  1, 
the  name  is  given  to  Christ  liimaelt,  as  having  been  sent 
from  heaven  to  publish  the  gospel.  In  the  primitive 
church,  other  ministers  were  called  apostles  (Rom.  xvi.  7). 

2.  The  missionary  who  first  plants  the  Christian  faith 
in  any  part  of  the  world;  also,  one  who  initiates  any 
great  moral  reform,  or  first  advocates  any  important  be- 
lief ;  one  who  has  extraordinary  success  as  a  missionary 
or  retarmer  ;  as,  Dionysius  of  Corinth  is  called  the  apos- 


tle of  France,  John  Eliot  the  apostle  to  the  Indians,  llieo- 
bald  Mathew  the  apostle  of  temperance. 

3.  ( Civ.  &  Admiralty  Law)  A  brief  letter  dimissory 
sent  by  a  court  appealed  from  to  the  superior  court, 
stating  the  case,  etc. ;  a  paper  sent  up  on  appeals  in  the 
admiralty  courts.  Wharton.     Burrill. 

Apoetles'  creed,  a  creed  of  unknown  origin,  which  was 
formerly  ascribed  to  the  apostles.  It  certainly  dates 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  some  as- 
sert that  it  can  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Ambrose  in 
the  fourth  century.  —  Apostle  i'paan  (Aiitiq.),^  a  spoon  of 
silver,  with  the  handle  terminating  in  the  figure  of  an 
apostle.  One  or  more  were  ottered  by  sponsors  at  bap- 
tism as  a  present  to  the  godchild.  B.  Jonsoii. 

A-pos'tle-ship  (a-pos's'1-ship),  n.  The  office  or  dig- 
nity of  an  apostle. 

A-pos'tO-late  (-tS-lat),  n.  [L.  apostolatus,  fr.  aposto- 
lus. See  Apostle.]  1.  The  dignity,  office,  or  mission,  of 
an  apostle ;  apostleship. 

Judas  had  miscarried  and  lost  his  aposiolate.    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  dignity  or  office  of  the  pope,  as  the  holder  of 
the  apostoUc  see. 

Ap'os-tol'ic  (Sp'Ss-tol'ik),  )  a.     [L.  apostolicus,   Gr. 

Ap'os-tol'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )  aTTooTToAiKo's  ;  cf.  F. 
opostolique.']  1.  Pertaining  to  an  apostle,  or  to  the  apos- 
tles, their  times,  or  their  peculiar  spirit;  as,  an  apos- 
tolical mission;  the  apostolic  age. 

2.  According  to  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles ;  delivered 
or  taught  by  the  apostles  ;  as,  apostolic  faith  or  practice. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pope  or  the  papacy ;  papal. 
Apostolical  brief.    See  under  Brief.  —  Apostolic  canons,  a 

collection  of  rides  and  precepts  relating  to  the  duty  of 
Christians,  and  particularly  to  the  ceremonies  and  disci- 
pline of  the  church  in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  — 
Apostolic  church,  the  Christian  cliurch ;  —  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  apostolic  foundation,  doctrine,  and  order. 
The  churches  of  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusa- 
lem were  called  apostolic  churches.— A^ostoMc  constitu- 
tions,  directions  of  a  nature  similar  to  the  apostolic  canons, 
and  perhaps  compiled  by  the  same  authors  or  author.  — 
Apostolic  fathers,  early  Christian  \vriters,  who  were  bom 
in  the  first  century,  and  thus  touched  on  the  age  of  the 
apostles.  Tliey  were  Polycarp,  Clement,  Ignatius,  and 
Hernias ;  to  these  Barnabas  has  sometimes  been  added.— 
ApostoUc  king  (or  majesty),  a  title  granted  by  the  pope  to 
the  kmgs  of  Hungary  on  account  of  the  extensive  propa^ 
gation  of  Christianity  by  St.  Stephen,  the  foimder  of  the 
royal  line.  It  is  now  a  title  of  the  emperor  of  Austria  in 
right  of  the  throne  of  Hungary.  —  ApostoUc  see,  a  see 
founded  and  governed  by  an  apostle ;  specifically,  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  —  so  called  because,  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic belief,  the  pope  is  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the 
prince  of  the  apostles,  and  the  only  apostle  who  has  suc- 
cessors in  the  apostolic  office.  —  ApostoUcal  Buccession,  the 
regular  and  uninterrupted  transmission  of  ministerial 
authority  by  a  succession  of  bishops  from  the  apostles  to 
any  subsequent  period.  Hook. 

Ap'os-tol'ic,  n.  [L.  apostolicus.']  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
member  of  one  of  certain  ascetic  sects  which  at  various 
times  professed  to  imitate  the  practice  of  the  apostles. 

Ap'OS-tol'ic-al-iy,  adv.    In  an  apostolic  manner. 

Ap'OS-tOl'io-al-ness,  n.     Apostolicity.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Ap'OS-tOl'i-oism  (Sp'Ss-toI'i-sIz'm),  I  ra.  The   state  or 

A-pos'tO-Uc'i-ty  (a-pos'to-lis'T-ty),  J  quality  of  be- 
ing apostolical. 

A-pOS'trO-phe  (a-p5s'tro-fe),  n.  [(1)  L.,  fr.  Gr.  ivro- 
arpo^Tn  a  turning  away,  f  r.  aTroo-Tpeifieii/  to  turn  away  ;  am 
from -f- (rrpe4>ei.v  to  turn.  (2)  j.'. ,  f r.  L.  apostrophus  apos- 
trophe, the  turning  away  or  omitting  of  a  letter,  Gr. 
aTToorpoc^fios.]  1.  (Ithet.)  A  figure  of  speech  by  which 
the  orator  or  writer  suddenly  breaks  off  from  the  previ- 
ous method  of  his  discourse,  and  addresses,  in  the  second 
person,  some  person  or  thing,  absent  or  present ;  as,  Mil- 
ton's apostrophe  to  Light  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
book  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 

2.  (Grara.)  The  contraction  of  a  word  by  the  omis- 
sion of  a  letter  or  letters,  which  omission  is  marked  by 
the  character  [']  placed  where  the  letter  or  letters  would 
have  been ;  as,  calVd  for  called. 

3.  The  mark  [']  used  to  denote  that  a  word  is  contracted 
(as  in  we'er  for  never,  canH  for  can  not),  and  as  a  sign  of 
the  possessive,  singular  and  plural ;  as,  a  boy's  hat,  boys' 
hats.  In  the  latter  use  it  originally  marked  the  omission 
of  the  letter  e. 

The  apostrophe  is  used  to  mark  the  plural  of  figures 
and  letters ;  as,  two  lO's  and  three  a's.  It  is  also  employed 
to  mark  the  close  of  a  quotation. 

Ap'OS-troph'iC  (Sp'os-troftk),  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
apostrophe,  grammatical  or  rhetorical. 

A-pos'tro-phize  (a-pbs'tr6-fiz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Apostrophized  (-fizd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Apostrophizing.] 

1.  To  address  by  apostrophe. 

2.  To  contract  by  omitting  a  letter  or  letters ;  also,  to 
mark  with  an  apostrophe  (')  or  apostrophes. 

A-pOS'tlO-pluze,  V.  i.  To  use  the  rhetorical  figure 
called  apostrophe.         _ 

Ap'os-tume  (ap'os-tum),  n.    See  Aposteme.     [Obs.] 

Ap'o-tac'tite  (Sp'o-tak'tit),  n.  [LL.  pi.  opotactitae, 
Gr.  dTTOToKTtTat,  fr.  a-rroTaKToq  set  apart ;  a-rro  from  -|- 
rda-aeiv  to  arrange,  ordain.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect 
of  ancient  Christians,  who,  in  supposed  imitation  of  the 
first  believers,  renounced  all  their  possessions. 

A-pot'e-lesM  (a^pot'e-lez'm),  n.   [See  Apotelesmatic] 

1.  The  result  or  issue.    lObs.] 

2.  (Astrol.)  The  calculation  and  explanation  of  a  na- 
tivity.    [06.5.]  Bailey. 

Ap'o-tel'es-mat'ic  (3p'o-tel'ez-mSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  dTro- 
TeAeo-|LLaTtK65,fr.  ajrorckeap-a  effect,  the  effect  of  the  stars 
on  human  destiny,  fr.  dTroreAeti/  to  complete  ;  am  from 
-\-  TeKelv  to  end,  Te'Ao5  end.]  1.  Relating  to  the  casting 
of  horoscopes.     [Archaic]  Whewell. 

2.  Relating  to  an  issue  or  fulfillment. 

In  this  way  a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  may  have,  or 
rather  may  comprise,  an  apotelesmatic  sense,  i.  e.,  one  of  after 
or  final  accomplishment.  31.  Stuart. 

A-potll'e-ca-ry  (A-pStht-ka-rJ^),  n. ;  pi.  Apothecaries 
(-riz).     [OE.   apotecarie,  fr.   LL.   apothecarius,   fr.   L. 


apotkeca  storehouse,  Gr.  anodrjicri,  fr.  aTrorifleVat  to  put 
away  ;  dn-o  from  4-  TiSevai  to  put :  cf .  F.  apothicuire,  OP. 
apotecaire.  See  Thesis.]  One  who  prepares  and  sells 
drugs  or  compounds  for  medicinal  purposes. 

^W  In  England  an  apothecary  is  one  of  a  privileged 
class  of  practitioners  —  a  kind  of  sub-physician.  The  sur- 
geon apothecary  is  the  ordinary  family  medical  attend- 
ant. One  who  sells  drugs  and  makes  up  prescriptions  is 
now  commonly  called  in  England  a  druggist  or  a  pharma- 
ceutical chemist. 

Apothecaries'  weight,  the  system  of  weights  by  which 
medical  prescriptions  were  formerly  compounded.  The 
pound  and  ounce  are  the  same  as  ui  Troy  weight ;  they 
differ  only  in  tlie  manner  of  subdivision.  The  ounce  is 
divided  into  8  drams,  24  scruples,  480  grains.    See  Troy 

WEIGHT. 

II  Ap'O-the'ci-um  (ap'o-the'sht-iim),  n.  ;  pi.  Apothe- 
CIA  (-a).  [NL.]  (Bat.)  The  ascigerous  fructification  of 
lichens,  forming  masses  of  various  sliapes. 

Ap'O-thegm       1  (ap'o-thSm),  m.    [Gr.  d7rd(J)9ey(ia  thing 

Ap'oph-thegm  )  uttered,  apothegm,  from  a7ro(()9e'y- 
yea-dai  to  speak  out ;  am  from  -|-  (jiBeyyeadai  to  speak.]  A 
short,  pithy,  and  instructive  saying ;  a  terse  remark,  con- 
veying some  important  truth  ;  a  sententious  precept  or 
maxim.  [Apothegm  is  now  the  prevalent  spelling  in  the 
United  States.] 
•    Ap'0-theg-mat'lc  (-th6g-mSt'ik),  )  a.        Gr.     aiT0<l>9e- 

Ap'O-theg-mat'iC-al  (-i-kal),  j      y^iariKos.]     Per- 

taining to,  or  in  tlie  manner  of,  an  apothegm ;  senten- 
tious ;  pithy. 

Ap'0-theg'ma-Ust  (-thSg'ma-tist),  n.  A  collector  or 
maker  of  apothegms.  Pope. 

Ap'o-theg'ma-tize  (-tiz),  v.  i.  To  utter  apothegms, 
or  short  and  sententious  sayings. 

Ap'O-them  (Sp'o-them),  ra.  [Gr.  am  +  fle'/aa  that 
which   is   placed,   riSerac    to    place.] 

1.  (Math.)  The  perpendicular  from 
the  center  to  one  of  the  sides  of  a  reg- 
ular polygon. 

2.  A  deposit  formed  in  a  liquid  ex- 
tract of  a  vegetable  substance  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air. 

Ap'0-tlie'O-sls  (5p'o-the'o-sTs ;  277), 
n.  ;  pi.  Apotheoses  (-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
dTToflewCTt?,  fr.  aTro^eoOi'  to  deify  ;   aTro  ,^     . 

from  +  eeoOf  to  deify,   Sms  a  god.]     ^ -"    Apothem. 

1.  The  act  of  elevating  a  mortal  to  the  rank  of,  and 
placing  hinv  among,  "  the  gods  ;  "  deification. 

2.  Glorification  ;  exaltation.  "  The  ajiotheosis  of  chiv- 
alry." Prescott.  "  The  noisy  apotheosis  of  liberty  and 
machinery."     F.  Harrison,. 

Ap'0-tlie'O-slze  (-siz),  v.  t.  To  exalt  to  the  dignity  of 
a  deity ;  to  declare  to  be  a  god  ;  to  deify ;  to  glorify. 

II  A-pOth'e-sis  (a-poth'e-sTs),  n.  [Gr.  diroeeo-is  a  put- 
ting back  or  away,  fr.  diroTifleVat.  See  Apothecary.] 
(Arch.)  (a)  A  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  in 
the  primitive  churches,  furnished  with  shelves,  for  books, 
vestments,  etc.  Weale  (b)  A  dressing  room  connected 
with  a  public  bath. 

II  A-pot'Orine  (a-p5t'o-me),  n.  [Gr.  airoroiirj  a  cutting 
off,  fr.  aiTOTepveiv  to  cut  off  ;  am  from  -j-  T€f/.vet.v  to  cut.] 

1.  (Math.)The  difference  between  two  quantities  com- 
mensurable only  in  power,  as  between  V  2  and  1,  or  be- 
tween the  diagonal  and  side  of  a  square. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  remaining  part  of  a  whole  tone  after  a 
smaller  semitone  has  been  deducted  from  it ;  a  major 
semitone.     [Obs.] 

Ap'o-zem  (Sp'o-zgm),  n.  [L.  apozema,  Gr.  air6iep.a, 
fr.  dTTofeix  to  extract  by  boiUng ;  dTro  from  +  (dv  to  boil.] 
(Med.)  A  decoction  or  infusion.     [Obs.]  Wiseman, 

Ap'O-zem'iC-al  (-i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, a  decoction.     [Obs.]  J.  Whitaker. 

Ap-palr'  (ap-pSr'),  V.  t.  &  i.  [OF.  empeirier,  F.  em- 
pirer.    See  Impair.]    To  impair  ;  to  grow  worse.    [Obs.] 

Ap'pa-la'chi-an  (3p'pa-la'chi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  chain  of  mountains  in  the  United  States,  com- 
monly called  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

(J^P°  The  name  Appalachian  was  given  to  the  moun- 
tams  by  the  Spaniards  under  De  Soto,  who  derived  it 
from  the  neighboring  Indians.  Am.  Cyc. 

Ap-pall'  (ap-pal'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Appalled 
(-paid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Appalling.]  [OF.  appalir  to 
grow  pale,  make  pale ;  a  (L.  ad)  -\- palir  to  grow  pale, 
to  make  pale,  pale  pale.    See  Pale,  a.,  and  cf.  Pall.] 

1.  To  make  pale ;  to  blanch.     [Obs.] 

The  answer  that  ye  made  to  me,  my  dear,  .  ,  . 

Hath  so  appalled  my  countenance.  Wyait. 

2.  To  weaken ;  to  enfeeble  ;  to  reduce ;  as,  an  old  ap- 
palled wight.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Wine,  of  its  own  nature,  will  not  congeal  and  freeze,  only  it 
will  lose  the  strength,  and  become  appalled  in  extremity  of 
cold.  Holland. 

3.  To  depress  or  discourage  with  fear ;  to  impress  with 
fear  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mind  shrinks,  or  loses  its 
firmness ;  to  overcome  with  sudden  terror  or  horror ;  to 
dismay ;  as,  the  sight  appalled  the  stoutest  heart. 

The  house  of  peers  was  somewhat  appalled  at  this  alarum. 

Clarendon. 
Syn.  —  To  dismay ;  terrify ;  daunt ;  frighten ;  affright ; 
scare ,  depress.    See  Dismay. 

Ap-pall',  V.  i.  1.  To  grow  faint ;  to  become  weak ;  to 
become  dismayed  or  discouraged.     [Obs.]  Gower. 

2.  To  lose  flavor  or  become  stale.     [Obs."] 

Ap-pall',  m.     Terror;  dismay.     [Poet.]  Cowper. 

Ap-pall'ing,  a.  Such  as  to  appall ;  as,  an  appalling 
accident.  — Ap-pall'ihg-ly,  adv. 

Ap-pall'ment  (-ment),  n.  Depression  occasioned  bv 
terror ;  dismay.    [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Ap'pa-nage  (ap'pa^naj),  n.  [F.  apanage,  fr.  OF.  apa- 
ner  to  nourish,  support,  fr.  LL.  apanare  to  furnish  vrith 
bread,  to  provision  ;  L.  ad  -j-  panis  bread.]  1.  The  por- 
tion of  land  assigned  by  a  sovereign  prince  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  his  younger  sons: 

2.  A  dependency ;  a  dependent  territory. 
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3.  That  which  belongs  to  one  by  custom  or  right ;  a 
natural  adjunct  or  accompaniment.  "  Wealth  .  .  .  the 
appanagt  of  wit."  Swift. 

Ap-pan'a-glst  (ap-pSn'i-j^st),  n.  [F.  apanagiste.^ 
A  prince  to  whom  an  appanage  has  been  granted. 

Ap-par'all-lyng  (Sp-pSr'al-ing),  n.  [See  Apparel,  n. 
&t).]     Preparation.     iObs.']  Chaucer. 

Ap'pa-ra'tUS  ($p'pa-ra'tus),  n. ;  pi.  Apparatus,  also 
rarely  Apparatuses  (-tas-Sz).  [L.,  from  apparare,  ap- 
paratum,  to  prepare  ;  ad  +  parare  to  maite  ready.] 

1    Things  provided  as  means  to  some  end. 

2.  Hence :  A  fuU  collection  or  set  of  implements,  or 
utensUs,  for  a  given  duty,  experimental  or  operative ; 
any  complex  instrument  or  appliance,  mechanical  or 
chemical,  for  a  specific  action  or  operation  ;  machmery  ; 
meclianism.  „    r     i  •  ,        -^ 

3  (Physiol.)  A  collection  of  organs  all  of  winch  unite 
in  a  common  function  ;  as,  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

Ap-par'el  (Sp-pSr'Sl),  n.  [OE.  apparel,  apareil,  OF. 
apareil,  appareil,  F.  appareil,  preparation,  provision, 
furniture,  OF.  apareiller  to  match,  prepare,  F.  appa- 
reiller;  OF.  a  (L.  ad)  +pareil  like,  similar,  fr.  LL.  pa- 
riculus,  dim.  otU  par  eq^dol.  See  Pair.]  X.  E.xternal 
clothing  ;  vesture  ;  garments ;  dress  ;  garb  ;  external 
habiliments  or  array. 

Fresh  in  his  new  apparel,  proud  and  young.     Denham. 

At  public  devotion  his  resigned  carriage  made  religion  appear 
in  the  natural  apparel  of  simplicity.  ^  atler. 

2.  A  small  ornamental  piece  of  embroidery  worn  on 
albs  and  some  other  ecclesiastical  vestments.     [Obs.'] 

3.  {Naut.)  The  furniture  of  a  sliip,  as  masts,  sails, 
rigging,  anchors,  guns,  etc. 

Sy n.  —  Dress ;  clothing ;  vesture  ;  garments ;  raiment ; 
garb ;  costume ;  attire ;  habiliments. 

Ap-par'el,  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Appareled,  or  Appar- 
elled (-Sid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Appareling,  or  Apparel- 
lins.]  [OF.  apareiller.']  1.  To  malse  or  get  (some- 
tliing)  ready ;  to  prepare.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  furnish  with  apparatus ;  to  equip ;  to  fit  out. 

Sliips . . .  appareled  to  flght.  Hayward. 

3.  To  dress  or  clothe ;  to  attire. 

Thev  which  are  gorgeously  appareled,  and  Uve  delicately, 
are  in  lungs'  courts.  Luke  vu.  25. 

4.  To  dress  with  external  ornaments ;  to  cover  with 
something  ornamental ;  to  decli ;  to  embellish  ;  as,  trees 
appareled  with  flowers,  or  a  garden  with  verdure. 

Appareled  in  celestial  light.  Wordsworth. 

Ap-par'ence  (ap-pSr'ens),  n.     [OF.  aparence.']    Ap- 
pearance.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Ap-par'en-cy  (-en-sy),  re.     1.  Appearance.     [Oto.] 

2.  Apparentness ;  state  of  being  apparent.     Coleridge. 

3.  The  position  of  being  heir  apparent. 
Ap-par'ent  (Sp-pSr'ent),  a.  [F.  apparent,  L.  apparens, 

-entis,  p.  pr.  of  apparere.  See  Appear.]  X.  Capable  of 
being  seen,  or  easily  seen ;  open  to  view ;  visible  to  the 
eye ;  within  sight  or  view. 

The  moon . . .  apparent  queen.  Milton. 

2.  Clear  or  manifest  to  the  understanding ;  plain ;  evi- 
dent ;  obvious ;  known ;  palpable ;  indubitable. 

It  is  apparent  foul  play.  Shale. 

3.  Appearing  to  the  eye  or  mind  (distinguished  from, 
but  not  necessarily  opposed  to,  true  or  real) ;  seeming ; 
as  the  apparent  motion  or  diameter  of  the  sun. 

To  live  on  terms  of  civility,  and  even  of  apparent  friend- 
Bhip.  Macaulay. 

What  Berkeley  calls  visible  magnitude  was  by  astronomers 
called  apparent  magnitude.  Reid. 

Apparent  horizon,  the  circle  which  in  a  level  plain  bounds 
our  view,  and  is  formed  by  the  apparent  meeting  of  the 
eartli  and  lieavens,  as  distinguished  from  the  rational 
horizon.  —  Apparent  time.  See  TimE.  —  Heir  apparent 
(Law),  one  whose  right  to  an  estate  is  indefeasit>le  if  he 
survives  tlie  ancestor ;  —  in  distinction  from  presumptive 
heir.    See  Presumptive. 

Syn.  —  Visible ;  distinct ;  plain ;  obvious ;  clear ;  cer- 
tain ;  evident ;  manifest ;  indubitable  ;  notorious. 

Ap-par'ent,  n.    An  heir  apparent.     [Ofc.] 

I  '11  draw  it  [the  sword]  as  apparent  to  the  crown.    Shak. 
Ap-par'ent-ly,  adv.    X.  Visibly.     [Ofc.]         Hobbes. 

2.  Plainly ;  clearly ;  manifestly ;  evidently. 

If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently.  Shak. 

3.  Seemingly ;  in  appearance ;  as,  a  man  may  be  ap- 
parently friendly,  yet  malicious  in  heart. 

Ap-par'ent-ness,  re.  Plainness  to  the  eye  or  the 
mind  ;  visibleness ;  obviousness.     [-K.]  Sherwood. 

Ap'pa-ri'tion  (ap'pa-rish'tin),  re.     [F.  apparition,  L. 

apparitio,  fr.  apparere.    See  Appear.]     X.  The  act  of 

becoming  visible ;  appearance ;  visibility.  Milton. 

The  sudden  apparition  of  the  Spaniards.      Prescott. 

The  apparition  of  Lawyer  Clippurse  occasioned  much  sneco- 
lation  in  that  portion  of  the  world.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  The  thing  appearing  ;  a  visible  object ;  a  form. 

Which  apparition,  it  seems,  was  you.  Tatler. 

3.  An  unexpected,  wonderful,  or  preternatural  appear- 
ance ;  a  ghost ;  a  specter  ;  a  phantom.  "  The  heavenly 
bands  .  .  .  a  glorious  appar?7iore."  Milton. 

I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 

That  shapes  this  monstrous  appaHtion.  Shak. 

4.  (Astron.)  The  first  appearance  of  a  star  or  other 
luminary  after  having  been  invisible  or  obscured  ;  —  op- 
posed to  occuUation. 

'circle  of  perpetual  apparition.    See  under  Cikcle. 

Ap'pa-rl'tlon-al  {-a\),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  apparition  or 
to  apparitions ;  spectral.  "  An  apparitional  soul."  Tylor. 

Ap-par'1-tor  (Sp-par'i-ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  apparere.  See 
Appear.]  X.  Formerly,  an  officer  who  attended  magis- 
trates and  judges  to  execute  their  orders. 

Before  any  of  his  apparitors  could  execute  the  sentence,  he 
was  himself  summoned  away  by  a  sterner  apparitor  to  the 
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other  world. 


De  Quincey. 


2.  {Law)  A  messenger  or  officer  who  serves  the  proc- 
ess of  an  ecclesiastical  court.  Bouvier. 

II  Ap'pau'md'  (a'po'ma'),  re.  [F.  appaumi  ;  h  (L.  ad) 
-\-  paume  the  palm,  fr.  L.  palma.']  {Her.)  A  hand  open 
and  extended  so  as  to  show  the  palm. 

Ap-pay'  (Sp-pa'),  V.  t.  [01'.  appayer,  apaier,  LL. 
appacare,  appagare,  fr.  L.  ad  -{-pacare  to  pacify,  pax, 
pads,  peace.  See  Pay,  Appease.]  To  pay;  to  satisfy 
or  appease.     \_Obs.']  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ap-peach'  (5p-pecli'),  v.  t.  [OE.  apechen,  for  em- 
pechen,  OF.  einpeechier,  F.  empecher,  to  liinder.  See 
Impeach.]  To  impeach ;  to  accuse ;  to  asperse ;  to  inform 
against ;  to  reproach.     [_Obs.'] 

And  oft  of  error  did  liimsclf  appeach.         Spenser. 

Ap-peach'er  (-er),  n.    An  accuser.     lObs.'j    Raleigh. 

Ap-peach'ment  (-ment),  re.     Accusation.     \_Obs.'] 

Ap-peal'  (itp-pel'),  V.  t.  [^imp.  &p.p.  Appealed  (-peld') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Appealing.]  [OE.  appelen,  upeleit,  to 
appeal,  accuse,  OF.  apeler,  F.  appeler,  fr.  L.  uppellare 
to  approach,  address,  invoke,  summon,  call,  name ;  akin 
to  appellere  to  drive  to ;  ad  -^  pellere  to  drive.  See 
Pulse,  and  cf.  Peal.]  X.  {Law)  (a)  To  make  applica- 
tion for  the  removal  of  (a  cause)  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  judge  or  court  for  a  rehearing  or  review  on  ac- 
count of  alleged  injustice  or  illegality  in  tlie  trial  below. 
We  say,  the  cause  was  appealed  from  an  inferior  court, 
(i)  To  charge  with  a  crime ;  to  accuse ;  to  institute  a 
private  criminal  prosecution  against  for  some  heinous 
crime ;  as,  to  appeal  a  person  of  felony. 

2.  To  summon ;  to  challenge.     [Archaic'] 

Man  to  man  will  I  appeal  the  Norman  to  the  Usts.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  invoke.     [Obs.']  Milton. 
Ap-peal',  V.  i.     X.  {Law)  To  apply  for  the  removal  of 

a  cause  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  judge  or  court  for 

the  purpose  of  reexammation  or  for  decision.      Tomlitis. 

I  appeal  unto  Caesar.  Acts  xxv.  11. 

2.  To  call  upon  another  to  decide  a  question  contro- 
verted, to  corroborate  a  statement,  to  vindicate  one's 
rights,  etc.  ;  as,  I  appeal  to  all  mankind  for  the  truth 
of  what  is  alleged.  Hence  ;  To  call  on  one  for  aid ;  to 
make  earnest  request. 

I  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  In  the  original.       Uarsley. 
They  appealed  to  the  sword.  Macaulay. 

Ap-peal',  re.  [OE.  appel,  apel,  OF.  apel,  F.  appel,  fr. 
appeler.  See  Appeal,  v.  t.]  X.  {Law)  {a)  An  applica- 
tion for  the  removal  of  a  cause  or  suit  from  an  inferior  to 
a  superior  judge  or  court  for  reexamination  or  review. 
(6)  The  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  such  removal  is 
effected,  (c)  The  right  of  appeal,  {d)  An  accusation ; 
a  process  which  formerly  might  be  instituted  by  one  pri- 
vate person  against  another  for  some  heinous  crime  de- 
manding punishment  for  the  particular  injury  suffered, 
rather  than  for  the  offense  against  tlie  public._  («)  An 
accusation  of  a  felon  at  common  law  by  one  of  his  accom- 
plices, which  accomplice  was  then  caUed  an  approver. 
See  Approvement.  Tomlins.    Bouvier. 

2.  A  summons  to  answer  to  a  charge.  Dryden. 

3.  A  call  upon  a  person  or  an  authority  for  proof  or 
decision,  in  one's  favor ;  reference  to  another  as  witness ; 
a  call  for  help  or  a  favor ;  entreaty. 

A  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Deity,  the  author  of  wonders.  Bacon. 

4.  Resort  to  physical  means ;  recourse. 

Every  milder  method  is  to  be  tried,  before  a  nation  makes  an 
appeal  to  arms.  Kent. 

Ap-peal'a-ble  (-&-b1),  a.  X.  Capable  of  being  ap- 
pealed against ;  that  may  be  removed  to  a  higher  tribu- 
nal for  decision ;  as,  the  cause  is  appealable. 

2.  That  maybe  accused  or  called  to  answer  by  appeal ; 
as,  a  criminal  is  appealable  for  manslaughter.    \_Obs.'] 

Ap-peal'ant  (-ant),  re.     An  appellant.     \_Obs.]    Shak. 

Ap-peal'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  makes  an  appeal. 

Ap-peal'ing, «.   That  appeals ;  imploring.  —  Ap-peal'- 

ing-ly,  ffrfv.— Ap-peal 'ing-ness,  re. 

Ap-pear'  (Sp-per'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Appeared 
(-perd') ;  JO.  ^r.  &  vb.  re.  Appearing.]  [OE.  apperen, 
aperen,  OF.  aparoir,  apparoir,  F.  apparoir,  fr.  L.  ap- 
parere to  appear ;  ad  -\-  parere  to  come  forth,  to  be  vis- 
ible ;  prob.  from  the  same  root  as  parere  to  produce.  Cf . 
Apparent,  Parent,  Peer,  v.  i.]  X.  To  come  or  be  in 
sight ;  to  be  in  view ;  to  become  visible. 

And  God  said,  Let  ...  the  dry  land  appear.    Gen.  i.  9. 

2.  To  come  before  the  public ;  as,  a  great  writer  ap- 
peared at  that  time. 

3.  To  stand  in  presence  of  some  authority,  tribunal,  or 
superior  person,  to  answer  a  charge,  plead  a  cause,  or  the 
like  ;  to  present  one's  self  as  a  party  or  advocate  before 
a  court,  or  as  a  person  to  be  tried. 

We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment  seat.    2  Cor.  v.  10. 
One  ruiiian  escaped  because  no  prosecutor  dared  to  appear. 

Macaulay. 

4.  To  become  visible  to  the  apprehension  of  the  mind ; 
to  be  known  as  a  subject  of  observation  or  comprehen- 
sion, or  as  a  thing  proved ;  to  be  obvious  or  manifest. 

It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be.    1  John  iii.  2. 
Of  their  vain  contest  appeared  no  end.  Milton, 

5.  To  seem ;  to  have  a  certain  semblance ;  to  look. 
They  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear  unto  men  to 

fast.  Matt.  vi.  16. 

Syn.— To  seem;  look.    See  Seem. 

Ap-pear',  re.    Appearance.     [Obs.]  J.  Fletcher. 

Ap-pear'ance  (-ans),  re.  [F.  apparence,  L.  apparentia, 
fr.  apparere.  See  Appear.]  X.  The  act  of  appearing  or 
coming  into  sight ;  the  act  of  becoming  visible  to  the  eye ; 
as,  his  sudden  appearance  surprised  me. 

2.  A  thing  seen ;  a  phenomenon ;  a  phase ;  an  appari- 
tion ;  as,  an  appearance  in  the  sky. 

3.  Personal  presence ;  exhibition  of  the  person ;  look ; 
aspect ;  mien. 

And  now  am  come  to  see  .  .  . 

If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report.  Milton. 

4.  Semblance,  or  apparent  likeness;   external  show. 


APPELLOR 

pi.  Outward  signs,  or  circumstances,  fitted  to  make  a 
particular  impression  or  to  determine  the  judgment  as  to 
the  character  of  a  person  or  a  thing,  an  act  or  a  state  j 
as,  appearances  are  against  him. 

There  was  upon  the  tabernacle,  as  it  were,  the  appearance  of 

fire.  A'wm.  ix.  15. 

For  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance.    1  Sam.  xvi.  7. 

Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance.       John  vii.  24. 

5.  The  act  of  appearing  in  a  particular  place,  or  in  so^ 
ciety,  a  company,  or  any  proceedings ;  a  coming  before 
the  public  in  a  particular  character ;  as,  a  person  makes 
his  appearance  as  an  historian,  an  artist,  or  an  orator. 

Will  he  now  retire, 
After  appearance,  aud  again  prolong 
Our  expectation  ?  Milton. 

6.  Probability;  likelihood.     [Obs.] 

There  is  that  which  hath  no  appearance.        Bacon. 

7.  {Law)  The  coming  into  court  of  either  of  the  par- 
ties ;  the  being  present  in  court ;  the  coming  into  court 
of  a  party  summoned  in  an  action,  either  by  himself  or 
by  his  attorney,  expressed  by  a  formal  entry  by  the 
proper  officer  to  that  effect ;  the  act  or  proceeding  by 
which  a  party  proceeded  against  places  himself  before 
the  court,  and  submits  to  its  jurisdiction. 

Burrill.    Bouvier.    Daniell. 

To  put  in  an  appearance,  to  be  present :  to  appear  in  per- 
son. —  To  save  appearances,  to  preserve  a  fair  outward  show. 

Syn.  — Coming;  arrival;  ijresence;  semblance;  pre- 
tense ;  air ;  look ;  manner ;  mien ;  figure ;  aspect. 

AjHpear'er  (ap-per'er),  re.    One  who  appears. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ap-pear'lng-ly,  atZ^.    Apparently.    [Obs.]    Bp.Hall. 

Ap-peas'a-ble  (Sp-pez'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  ap- 
peased or  pacified;  placable. — Ap-peas'a-ble-ness,  n. 

Ap-pease'  (Sp-pez'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Appeased 
(-pezd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Appeasing.]  [OE.  apesen, 
apaisen,  OF.  apaisier,  apaissier,  F.  apaiser,  fr.  a  (L.  ad) 
-f-  OF.  pais  peace,  F.  paix,  fr.  L.  pax,  pads.  See 
Peace.]  To  make  quiet ;  to  calm ;  to  reduce  to  a  state 
of  peace ;  to  still ;  to  pacify ;  to  dispel  (anger  or  hatred) ; 
as,  to  appease  the  tumult  of  the  ocean,  or  of  the  pas- 
sions ;  to  appease  hunger  or  thirst. 

Syn.  — To  pacify;  quiet;  conciliate;  propitiate;  as. 
suage ;  compose ;  calm  ;  allay ;  hush  ;  soothe ;  tranquilize. 

Ap-pease'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  appeasing,  or 
the  state  of  being  appeased ;  pacification.  Hayward. 

Ap-peas'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  appeases ;  a  pacifier. 

Ap-pea'sive  (ap-pe'sTv),  a.    Tendhig  to  appease. 

Ap-pella-ble  (Sp-pgl'la-b'l),  a.     AppealalSle. 

Ap-pel'lan-cy  (-lan-sy),  re.    Capability  of  appeal. 

Ap-pellant  (-lant),  a.  [L.  appellans,  p.  pr.  of  appel- 
lors :  cf.  F.  appelant.  See  Appeal.]  Relating  to  an  ap- 
peal;  appellate.     "An  oyipeWarei:  jurisdiction."  Hallam. 

Party  appellant  (Law),  the  party  who  appeals ;  appel- 
lant ;  —  opposed  to  respondent,  or  appellee.  Tomlins, 

Ap-pel'lant,  n.  X.  {Law)  {a)  One  who  accuses  an* 
other  of  felony  or  treason.  [Obs.]  {b)  One  who  appeals, 
or  asks  for  a  rehearing  or  review  of  a  cause  by  a  higher 
tribunal. 

2.  A  challenger.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

3.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  appealed  to  a  general  conn, 
cil  against  the  bull  Unigenitus. 

4.  One  who  appeals  or  entreats. 

All-pellate  (kp-pellat),  a.  [L.  appellatus,  p.  p.  of 
appellare]  Pertaining  to,  or  taking  cognizance  of,  ap- 
peals. 'M^^eHaie  jurisdiction."  Blackstone.  ^'■Appel- 
late judges."  Burke. 

Appellate  conrt,  a  court  having  cognizance  of  appeals. 

Ap-pellate,  re.  A  person  appealed  or  prosecuted  for 
a  crime.     [Obs.]    See  Appellee. 

Ap'pel-la'tion  (ap'pel-la'shun),  re.  [L.  appellatio,  fr. 
appellare :  cf .  F.  appellation.  See  Appeal.]  X.  The  act 
of  appealing ;  appeal.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  The  act  of  calling  by  a  name. 

3.  The  word  by  which  a  particular  person  or  thing  is 
called  and  known ;  name ;  title  ;  designation. 

They  must  institute  some  persons  under  the  appellation  of 
magistrates.  liume. 

Syn.— See  Name. 

Ap-pella-tive  (ap-pgl1a-tiv),  a.  [L.  appellativus,  fr. 
appellare:  ci.'S.apjpellatiS.  See  Appeal.]  X.  Pertain- 
ing to  a  common  name ;  serving  as  a  distinctive  denomi- 
nation; denominative;  naming.  CudivortJi. 

2.  {Gram.)  Coinmon,  as  opposed  to  proper  /  denomi- 
native of  a  class 

Ap-pel'la-tive,    re.     [L.    appellativum,    sc.    nomen.] 

X.  A  common  name,  in  distinction  from  a  proper  name. 
A  common  name,  or  appellative,  stands  for  a  wliole  class, 
genus,  or  species  of  beings,  or  for  universal  ideas.  Thus, 
tree  is  the  name  of  aU  plants  of  a  particular  class ;  plant 
and  vegetable  are  names  of  things  that  grow  out  of  the 
earth.  A  proper  name,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  for  a 
single  thing;  as,  Borne,  'Washington,  Lake  Erie. 

2.  An  appellation  or  title ;  a  descriptive  name. 
God  has  chosen  it  for  one  of  his  appellatives  to  be  the  De- 
fender of  tlicm.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ap-pel1a-tive-ly,  adv.  After  the  manner  of  nouns 
appellative;  in  a  manner  to  express  whole  classes  or 
species;  as,  Hercules  is  sometimes  used  appellatively, 
that  is,  as  a  common  name,  to  signify  a  strong  man. 

Ap-pel'la-tive-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  appel- 
lative. Fuller. 

Ap-pel1a-tO-ry  (-to-rj),  a,  [L.  appellatoHus,  fr.  ap- 
pellare.]   Containing  an  appeal. 

An  appellatory  libel  ought  to  contain  the  name  of  the  party 
appellant.  -lyliffe- 

Ap'pel-lee'  (ap'pgl-le'),  re.  [F.  appeU,  p.  p.  of  ap- 
peler, fr.  L.  appellare.]  (Law)  (a)  The  defendant  in  an 
appeal ;  —  opposed  to  appellant,  {b)  The  person  who  is 
appealed  against,  or  accused  of  crime  ;  —  opposed  to  ap- 
pellor, Blackstone. 

Ap'pel-lor'  (5p'p51-lSr'),  n.     [OF.  apeleur,  fr.  L.  ap- 
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pettaior,  fr.  appellare.}  (Law)  (a)  The  person  who  in- 
stitutes an  appeal,  or  prosecutes  another  for  a  crime. 
Blackslone.  (b)  One  who  confesses  a  felony  committed 
and  accuses  his  accomplices.  Blount.    Burrill. 

d^""  This  word  is  rarely  or  never  used  for  the  plaintilf 
in  appeal  from  a  lower  court,  who  is  called  the  ajipullant. 
Appellee  is  opposed  both  to  appellant  and  u/jpeltor. 

Ap'pen-age  (ap'pen-aj),  n.    See  Appanage. 

Ap-pend'  (5p-pend'),  "•  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Appended  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Appending.]  [L.  appendere  or  F.  ap- 
pendre:  cf.  OE.  appenden.,  apenden,  to  belong,  OF.  apen- 
dre,  P.  appendre,  fr.  L.  appendere,  v.  i.,  to  hang  to,  ap- 
pendere, V.  t.,  to  hang  to  ;  ad  -\- pendere,  v.  i.,  to  hang, 
pendere,y.t.,to  hang.  See  Pendant.]  1.  To  hang  or 
attach  to,  as  by  a  string,  so  that  the  tiling  is  suspended  ; 
as,  a  seal  appended  to  a  record  ;  the  inscription  was  ap- 
pended to  the  column. 

2.  To  add,  as  an  accessory  to  the  principal  thing ;  to 
annex ;  as,  notes  appended  to  this  chapter. 

A  further  purpose  appendrd  to  the  primary  one.  I.  Taylor. 

Ap-pend'age  (ap-pSnd'aj),  n.  1.  Sometliing  appended 
to,  or  accompanying,  a  principal  or  greater  thing,  though 
not  necessary  to  it,  as  a  portico  to  a  house. 

Modesty  is  the  appem/ar/e  of  sobriety.        Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  subordinate  or  subsidiary  part  or  organ; 
an  external  organ  or  limb,  esp.  of  the  articulates. 

Antennce  and  other  appendages  used  for  feeling.     Carpenter. 

Syn.  — Addition  ;  adjunct;  concomitant. 

Ap-pend'aged  (-ajd),  a.  Furnished  with,  or  eupple- 
mented  by,  an  appendage. 

Ap-pend'ance  (-ans),  n.    [F.]    Something  appendant. 

Ap-pend'ant  (-ant),  a.  [F.  appendant,  p.  pr.  of  ap- 
pendre.  See  Append,  v.  i.]  1.  Hanging  ;  annexed  ;  ad- 
junct ;  concomitant ;  as,  a  seal  appendant  to  a  paper. 

As  they  have  transmitted  the  benefit  to  us,  it  is  but  reason- 
able we  should  suffer  tlic  apjimdant  calamity.  Jer.  Tai/lor. 

2.  {Law)  Appended  by  prescription,  that  is,  a  personal 
usage  for  a  considerable  time ;  —  said  of  a  thing  of  inher- 
itance belonging  to  another  inheritance  which  is  superior 
or  more  worthy  ;  as,  an  advowson,  common,  etc.,  which 
may  be  appendant  to  a  manor,  common  of  fishing  to  a 
freeliold,  a  seat  in  church  to  a  house.     Wharton.     Coke. 

Ap-pend'ant,  n.  1.  Anything  attached  to  another  as 
incidental  or  subordinate  to  it. 

2.  [Laxc)  An  inheritance  annexed  by  prescription  to  a 
superior  uilieritance. 

Ap-pend'ence  (-ens),       1  n.     State  of  being  append- 

Ap-pend'en-cy  (-en-sy),  f     ant ;  appendance.     [Oii.] 

Ap-pend'i-cal  (-T-kal),  a.     Of  or  like  an  appendix. 

Ap-pend'i-cate  (-T-kat),  v.  t.    To  append.     [06sJ 

Ap-pend'i-ca'tion(-ka'shun),»).  An  appendage.  [0?w.] 

Ap-pend'i-ci'tiS  (Sp-pend'i-si'tis),  n.  {Med.)  Inflam- 
mation of  the  vermiform  appendix. 

Ap-pend'i-cle  (-k'l),  n.  [L.  appendicula,  dim.  of  ap- 
pendix.']    A  small  appendage. 

Ap'pen-dlc'U-lar  (ap'pen-dik'u-Ier),  a.  Relating  to 
an  appendicle  ;  appendiculate.     [i?.] 

II  Ap'pen-dic'U-la'ri-a  (Sp'pen-dik'u-la'rT-a),  n.  [NL.] 
{Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  small  free-swimming  Tunicata,  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  tadpole,  and  remarkable  for  resemblances 
to  the  larviE  of  other  Tunicata.  It  is  the  type  of  the 
order  Copelata  or  Larvalia.    See ///((s^rortOTC  in  Appendix. 

IIAp'pen-dic'u-la'ta(-la'ta),  j!.^?.  [NL.]  {Zool.)  A.n 
order  of  annelids ;  the  Polychseta. 

Ap'pen-dic'u-late  (-ISt),  a.  [See  Appendicle.]  Hav- 
ing small  appendages  ;  forming  an  appendage. 

Appendiculate  leaf,  a  small  appended  leaf.       Withering. 

Ap-pen'dix  (ap-pen'diks),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Appendixes  (-ez), 
L.  Appendices  (-di-sez).  [L.  appendix,  -dicis,  fr.  appen- 
dere. See  Append.]  1.  Something  appended  or  added ; 
an  appendage,  adjunct,  or  concomitant. 

Normandy  became  an  appendix  to  England.    Sir  Jf.  Hale. 

2.  Any  literary  matter  added  to  a  book,  but  not  neces- 
sarily essential  to  its  completeness,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  supplement,  which  is  intended  to  supply  deficien- 
cies and  correct  inaccuracies. 

Syn.  —  See  Supplement. 

Ap-pen'sion  (-shiin),  n.    Tlie  act  of  appending.   [06s.] 

Ap'per-oeive'  (ap'per-sev'),  v.  t.  [F.  apercevoir,  fr. 
L.  ad  -\-  percipere,  perceptuin,  to  perceive.  See  Per- 
ceive.]   To  perceive  ;  to  comprehend.    [OJs.]    Chaucer. 

Ap'per-cep'tion  (-sSp'shiin),  n.  [Pref.  ad-  +  percep- 
tion: cf.  F.  apperception.']  {Metaph.)  The  mind's  percep- 
tion of  itself  as  the  subject  or  actor  in  its  own  states ;  per- 
ception that  reflects  upon  itself ;  sometimes,  intensified 
or  energetic  perception.  Leibnitz.    Eeid. 

This  feeling  has  been  called  by  philosophers  the  appercep- 
tion or  consciousness  of  our  own  existence.       Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Ap-per'il  (ap-pgr'Tl),  n.     Peril.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Ap'per-tain'  (ap'per-tan'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Apper- 
tained (-tand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Appertaining.]  [OE. 
cmperteinen,  apertenen,  OF.  npartenir,F.  appartenir,iT. 
C  appertinere  ;  ad  -\-  pertinere  to  reach  to,  belong.  See 
Pertain.]  To  belong  or  pertain,  whether  by  right,  na- 
ture, appointment,  or  custom ;  to  relate. 

Things  appertaining  to  this  life.  Hooker. 

Give  it  unto  him  to  whom  it  appertainefh.      Lev.  vi.  S. 

Ap'per-tain'ment  (-ment),  n.  That  which  appertains 
to  a  person ;  an  ax^purtenance.     [Obs.  &  E.]  Shah. 

Ap-per'ti-nanoe  (ap-per'tl-naus),  i  n.     See  Appurte- 

Ap-per'ti-nence  (ap-per'tt-nens),  I      NANCE. 

Ap-per'ti-nent  (-tl-nent),  a.  Belonging ;  appertain- 
ing.    [Now  usually  written  appurtenant.']        Coleridqe. 

Ap-per'ti-nent,  n.  That  which  belongs  to  something 
else ;  an  appurtenant.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Ap-pete'  (ap-pef),  V.  t.  [L.  appetere:  cf.  F.  appeter. 
See  Appetite.]    To  seek  for  ;  to  desire.  [_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Ap'pe-tence  (ap'pe-tens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  appetence.  See 
Appetency.]  A  longing  for  ;  a  desire ;  especially  an  ar- 
dent desire  ;  appetite  ;  appetency. 

Ap'pe-ten-cy  (-ten-sy),  n.  ;  pi.  Appetencies  (-sTz).  [L. 


appetentia,  fr.  appetere  to  strive  after,  long  for.  See  Ap- 
petite.] 1.  Fixed  and  strong  desire  ;  esp.  natural  desire ; 
a  craving  ;  an  eager  appetite. 

They  had  a  strong  appetency  for  reading.       Merivale. 

2.  Specifically:  An  instinctive  inclination  or  propen- 
sity in  animals  to  perform  certain  actions,  as  in  the 
young  to  suck,  in  aquatic  fowls  to  enter  into  water  and 
to  swim  ;  the  tendency  of  an  organized  body  to  seek 
what  satisfies  the  wants  of  its  organism. 

These  lacteals  have  mouths,  and  by  animal  selection  or  appe- 
tency they  absorb  such  part  of  the  fluid  as  is  agreeable  to  their 
palate.  E.  Darwin. 

3.  Natural  tendency  ;  affinity  ;  attraction  ;  —  used  of 
inanimate  objects. 

Ap'pe-tent  (Sp'pe-tent),  a.  [L.  appetens,  p.  pr.  of 
appetere.']    Desiring  ;  eagerly  desirous.     [JB.] 

Appeteni  after  glory  and  renown.       Sir  G.  Buck. 

Ap'pe-tl-bil'i-ty  (-tt-bTl'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  appelibi- 
lite.]     The  quality  of  being  desirable.  Bramhall. 

Ap'pe-tl-ble  (-b'l),  a.  [L.  appetibilis,  fr.  appetere  : 
cf.  F.  appetible.]  Desirable ;  capable  or  worthy  of  being 
the  object  of  desire.  Bramhall. 

Ap'pe-tite  (5p'pe-tlt),  n.  [OE.  appelit,  F.  appelit,  fr. 
L.  appeiitus,  fr.  appetere  to  strive  after,  long  for  ;  ad. 
-\- petere  to  seek.      See  Petition,  and  cf.  Appetence.] 

1.  The  desire  for  some  personal  gratification,  either  of 
the  body  or  of  the  mind. 

The  object  of  appetite  is  whatsoever  sensible  good  may  be 
wished  for  ;  the  object  of  will  is  that  good  which  reason  does 
lead  us  to  seek.  Hooker. 

2.  Desire  for,  or  relish  of,  food  or  drink ;  htinger. 

Men  must  have  apptetite  before  they  will  eat.    Buckle. 

3.  Any  strong  desire  ;  an  eagerness  or  longing. 

If  God  had  given  to  eagles  an  appetite  to  swim.    Jer.  Taylor. 
To  gratify  the  vulgar  appetite  for  the  marvelous.    Macaulay. 

4.  Tendency ;  appetency.     [Obs.] 

In  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite  of  union.       Bacon. 

5.  The  thing  desired.     [Obs.] 

Power  being  the  natural  appetite  of  princes.        Swift. 

IS^T'  In  old  authors,  ajmetite  is  followed  by  to  or  of, 
but  regularly  it  should  be  followed  hy  for  before  the  ob- 
ject ;  as,  an  appetite  for  pleasure. 

Syn.  —  Craving  ;  longing ;  desire ;  appetency  ;  passion. 

Ap'pe-ti'tion  (Sp'pe-tlsh'un),  n.  [L.  appetilio  :  cf. 
F.  appetition.]  Desire;  a  longing  for,  or  seeking  after, 
sometliing.  Holland. 

Ap'pe-ti'tive  (Sp'pe-ti'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  appHitif.]  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  desiring  gratification  ;  as,  appetitive 
power  or  faculty.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Ap'pe-tize  (Sp'pe-tiz),  v.  t.  To  make  hungry  ;  to  whet 
the  appetite  of.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ap'pe-tl'zer  (-ti'zer),  n.  Something  which  creates  or 
whets  an  appetite. 

Ap'pe-ti'Zing  (-zTng),  a.  [Cf.  F.  appitissant]  Ex- 
citing appetite ;  as,  appetizing  food. 

The  appearance  of  the  wild  ducks  is  very  appetizing. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ap'pe-ti'2ing-ly,  adv.     So  as  to  excite  appetite. 

Ap'pl-an  (Sp'pT-ffn),  0.  [L.  Appius,  Appianus.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Appius. 

Applan  Way,  the  great  paved  highway  from  ancient 
Rome  through  Capua  to  Brundisium,  now  Brindisi,  con- 
structed partly  by  Appius  Claudius,  about  312  b.  c. 

Ap-plaud'  (Sp-plad'),  t'.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Applauded; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Applauding.]  [L.  opplaudere ;  ad  -J- 
plaudere  to  clash,  to  clap  the  hands  :  cf.  F.  applaudir. 
Cf.  Explode.]  1.  To  show  approval  of  by  clapping  the 
hands,  acclamation,  or  other  significant  sign. 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  should  applaud  again.  Shak. 

2.  To  praise  by  words ;  to  express  approbation  of ;  to 
commend  ;  to  approve. 

By  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  his  courage.  Sliak. 

Syn.— To  praise  ;  extol ;  commend ;  cry  up;  magnify  ; 
approve.    See  Pkaise. 

Ap-plaud',  V.  i.  To  express  approbation  loudly  or 
significantly. 

Ap-plaud'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  applauds. 

Ap-plaus'a-ble  (ap-plaz'a-b'l),  a.  Worthy  of  applause ; 
praiseworthy.     [Obs.] 

Ap-plause'  (ap-plaz'),  n.  [L.  applaudere,  applausum. 
See  Applaud.]  The  act  of  applauding;  approbation  and 
praise  publicly  expressed  by  clapping  the  hands,  stamp- 
ing or  tapping  with  the  feet,  acclamation,  huzzas,  or 
other  means ;  marked  commendation. 

The  brave  man  seeks  not  popular  applause.     Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Acclaim  ;  acclamation  ;  plaudit ;  commenda- 
tion ;  approval. 

Ap-plau'sive  (ap-pla'sTv),  a.  [LL.  applausivus.]  Ex- 
pressing applause  ;  approbative.  —  Ap-plau'slve-ly,  adv. 

Ap'ple  (ap'p'l),  n.  [OE.  appel,  eppel,  AS.seppel,  sepl ; 
akin  to  Fries.  &  D.  appel,  OHG.  aphul,  aphol,  G.  apfel, 
Icel.  epli,  Sw.  'dple,  Dan.  seble,  Gael,  ubhall,  W.  cifal. 
Arm.  aval,  Lith.  ob&lys,  Russ.  iabloko  ;  cA  unknown  ori- 
gin.] 1.  The  fleshy  pome  or  fruit  of  a  rosaceous  tree 
{Pyrus  malus)  cultivated  in  numberless  varieties  in  the 
temperate  zones. 

51^°'  The  European  crab  apple  is  supposed  to  be  the 
origmal  kind,  from  which  all  others  have  sprung. 

2.  {Bot.)  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Pyrus  which  has  the 
stalk  sunken  into  the  base  of  the  fruit ;  an  apple  tree. 

3.  Any  fruit  or  other  vegetable  production  resembling, 
or  supposed  to  resemble,  the  apple  ;  as,  apple  of  love,  or 
love  apple  (a  tomato),  balsam  apple,  egg  apple,  oak 
apple. 

4.  Anything  round  like  an  apple ;  as,  an  apple  of  gold. 
Apple  is  used  either  adjectively  or  in  combination ;  as, 

apple  parer  or  npp/c-parer,  apple-shaiied,  apple  blossom, 
apple  dumpling,  apple  pudding. 

Apple  blight,  an  aphid  which  injures  apple  trees.    See 


Apple  Borer,      b  Larva. 
Natural  size. 


Apple  Fly  (.Drosophila). 

a  Larva  or  Maggot,     h  Adult   fiy- 

l\Iuch  enlarged. 


Blight,  n.— Apple  borer  {Zool.),  a  coleopterous  insect 
(Suptrda  Candida  ox  bivittata), 
the  larva  of  which  bores  into 
the  trunk  of  the  apple  tree  and 
pear  tree. —  Apple  brandy,  bran- 
dy made  from  apples.  —  Apple 
butter,  a  sauce  made  of  apples 
stewed  down  in  cider.  BarlUtt. 

—  Apple  corer,  an  instrument 
for  removing  the  cores  from 
apples.  —  Apple  fly  (Zo'dl.),  any 
dipterous  insect,  the  larva  of 
which  burrows  in  apples.  Ap- 
ple flies  belong  to  the  gen- 
era   Drosophiht   and    Tri/peta. 

—  Apple  midge  iZo'ol.),  a  small 
dipterous  bisect  (Sriara  nndi), 
the  larva  of  which  bores  in  ap- 
ples. —  Apple  of  the  eye,  the  pu- 
pil. —  Apple  of  discord,  a  sub- 
ject of  contention  and  envv,  so  called  from  the  mytholog- 
ical golden  apple,  inscribed  "For  the  fairest,"  which  was 
thrown  into  an  assem- 
bly of  the  gods  by  Eris, 
the  goddess  of  discord. 
It  was  contended  for 
by  Jimo,  Minerva,  and 
Venus,  and  was  ad- 
judged to  the  latter.— 
Apple  of  love,  or  Love 
apple,  the  tomato  (Ly- 
copersicum  esculen- 
tum).  —  Apple  of  Peru,  a 
large  coarse  herb  (Ni- 
candra  physaloides) 
bearing  pale  blue  flow- 
ers, and  a  bladderlike  fruit  inclosing  a  dry  berry.  —  Ap- 
ples of  Sodom,  a  fruit  described  by  ancient  writers  as  exter- 
nally of  fair  appearance,  but  dissolving  into  smoke  and 
ashes  when  plucked ;  Dead  Sea  apples.  The  name  is  often 
given  to  the  fruit  of  Solaiium  Sodomxiim,  a  prickly  shrub 
with  fruit  not  unlike  a  small  yellow  tomato. — Apple  sauce, 
stewed  apples.  [U.  S.l  —Apple  snail  or  Apple  shell  (Zo'dl.), 
a  fresh-water,  operculated,  spiral  shell  of  the  genus  A  in- 
piillaria.  —  Ap^\e  tart,  a  tart  containing  apple.— Apple 
tree,  a  tree  which  naturally  bears  apples,    see  Apple,  2. 

—  Apple  wine,  cider. — Apple  worm  (Zo'dl.),  the  larva  of  a 
smaU moth (Carpucapsapomoiiella)  which  burrows  in  the 
interior  of  apples.  See  Codling  moth.  —  Dead  Sea  apple. 
(a)  pi.  Apples  of  Sodom.  Also  Firi.  "To  seek  the  Bead 
Sea  apples  of  politics."  S.  B.  Griffin,  (b)  A  kind  of 
gaUnut  coming  from  Arabia.    See  Gallnut. 

Ap'ple  (Sp'p'l),  V.  i.  To  grow  like  an  apple ;  to  bear 
apples.  Holland. 

Ap'ple-faced'  (-fast'),  "•  Having  a  round,  broad  face, 
like  an  apple.     "■  Apple-faced  cixWAren.''''  Dickens. 

Ap'ple-jack' (-jak'),  n.     Applebrandy.      [U.S.'] 

Ap'ple— John'  (-jon'),  n.  A  kind  of  apple  which  by 
keeping  becomes  much  withered  ;  —  called  also  John- 
apple.  Shak. 

Ap'ple  pie'  (pi')-  A  pie  made  of  apples  (usually  sliced 
or  stewed)  with  spice  and  sugar. 

Apple-pie  bed,  a  bed  in  which,  as  a  joke,  the  sheets  are 
so  doubled  (like  the  cover  of  an  apple  turnover)  as  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  getting  at  his  length  between  them. 
Halliu-ell.  t'onj/^/ertrf. —Apple-pie  order,  perfect  order  or 
arrangement.    [Colloq.]    Malhicell. 

Ap'ple-squlre'  (-skwir'),  n.  A  pimp ;  a  kept  gallant. 
iObs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Ap-pli'a-ble  (5p-pli'a-b'l),  a.  [See  Apply.]  Applica- 
ble ;  also,  compliant.     [Obs.]  Howell. 

Ap-pli'ance  (-ans),  n.  1.  The  act  of  applying ;  ap- 
plication ;  (Obs.)  subservience.  Shak. 

2.  The  thing  applied  or  used  as  a  means  to  an  end  ; 
an  apparatus  or  device  ;  as,  to  use  various  appliances ; 
a  mechanical  appliance  ;  a  machine  with  its  appliances. 

Ap'pli-ca-bil'i-ty  (Sp'plT-ka-bil'i-ty),  ».  The  quality 
of  being  applicable  or  fit  to  be  applied. 

Ap'pli-ca-ble  (5p'plT-ka-b'l),  o.  [Cf.  F.  applicable, 
fr.  L.  applicare.  See  Apply.]  Capable  of  being  applied  ; 
fit  or  suitable  to  be  applied  ;  having  relevance ;  as,  this 
observation  is  applicable  to  the  case  under  consideration, 

—  Ap'pli-ca-ble-ness,  n.  —  Ap'pli-ca-bly,  adv. 
Ap'pli-can-cy   (-kan-sy),  n.    The  quality  or  state  of 

being  applicable,     [i?.] 

Ap'pU-cant  (Sp'pli-kont),  n.  [L.  applieans,  p.  pr.  of 
applicare.  See  Apply.]  One  who  applies  for  something  } 
one  who  makes  request ;   a  petitioner. 

The  applicant  for  a  cup  of  water.  Plumtre. 

The  court  require  the  applicant  to  appear  in  person.  Z.  Swi/l. 

Ap'pU-cate  (-kit),  a.  [L.  applicatus,  p.  p.  of  appli- 
care.   See  Apply.]    Applied  or  put  to  some  use. 

Those  applicate  sciences  which  extend  the  power  of  man 
over  the  elements.  /.  Taylor. 

Applicate  number  (Math.),  one  which  is  applied  to  some 
concrete  case.  — Applicate  ordinate,  a  right  line  applied  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  any  conic  section,  and  bounded 
by  the  curve. 

Ap'pli-cate,  n.  [L.  applicata  (sc.  linea).']  (Math.)  An. 
ordinate. 

Ap'pli-cate  (-kat),  V.  i.    To  apply.     [Obs.] 

The  act  of  faith  is  applicated  to  the  object.   £p.  Pearson. 

Ap'pli-ca'tion  (ap'plT-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  applicatio,  fi. 
applicare :  cf .  F.  application.  See  Apply.]  1.  The  act 
of  applying  or  laying  on,  in  a  literal  sense  ;  as,  the  ap- 
plication of  emollients  to  a  diseased  limb. 

2.  The  thing  applied. 

He  invented  a  new  application  by  which  blood  might  b& 
stanched.  Johnson. 

3.  The  act  of  applying  as  a  means  ;  the  employment  of 
means  to  accomplish  an  end  ;  specific  use. 

If  a  right  course  ...  he  taken  with  children,  there  will  not  be 
much  need  of  the  application  of  the  common  rewards  and 
punishments.  Locke. 

4.  The  act  of  directing  or  referring  something  to  a  par- 
ticular case,  to  discover  or  illustrate  agreement  or  disa- 
greement, fitness,  or  correspondence ;  as,  I  make  the  re- 
mark, and  leave  you  to  make  the  application  ;  the  appli- 
cation of  a  theory. 


ale,  senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,    final,   all;      eve,    event,    end,    fern,    recent;     ice,    idea,    ill;     old,    obey,    orb,    odd; 
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B.  Hence,  in  specific  uses  :  (a)  That  part  of  a  sermon 
or  discourse  in  which  the  principles  before  laid  dowii  and 
illustrated  are  applied  to  practical  uses ;  the  "  morcd  "  of 
a  fable.  (6)  The  use  of  the  principles  of  one  science  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  or  perfecting  another ;  as,  the 
application  of  algebra  to  geometry. 

6.  The  capacity  of  being  practically  applied  or  used  ; 
relevancy ;  as,  a  rule  of  general  application. 

7.  The  act  of  fixing  the  mind  or  closely  applying  one"s 
self ;  assiduous  effort ;  close  attention ;  as,  to  injure  the 
health  by  application  to  study. 

Had  his  application  been  equal  to  his  talents,  Mb  progress 
might  have  been  greater.  X  Jay. 

8.  The  act  of  making  request  or  soliciting ;  as,  an  appli- 
cation for  an  office ;  he  made  application  to  a  court  of 
chancery. 

9.  A  request ;  a  document  containing  a  request ;  as, 
his  application  was  placed  on  file. 

Ap'pll-ca-tive  (ap'plT-ka-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  applicatif, 
fr.  L.  applicare.  See  Apply.]  Capable  of  being  applied 
or  used ;  applying ;  applicatory ;  practical.  Bramhall.  — 
Ap'pll-ca-tive-ly,  adv. 

Ap'pli-ca-tO-ri-ly  (-ka-tS-ri-li^),  adv.  By  way  of  ap- 
plication. 

Ap'pll-ca-tO-ry,  a.  Having  the  property  of  applying ; 
applicative ;  practical.  —  n.     That  which  applies. 

Ap-pll'ed-ly  (ap-pli'5d-ly),  adv.     By  application.  \_R.'] 

Ap-pll'er  (-er),  11.    He  who,  or  that  which,  applies. 

Ap-pli'ment  (-ment),  ?i.  Application.  [06«.]  Marslon. 

II  Ap'pll'qu6'  (a/ple'ka';  277),  a.  [F.,  fr.  appliquer 
to  put  on.]  Ornamented  with  a  pattern  (which  has  been 
cut  out  of  another  color  or  stuff)  applied  or  transferred 
to  a  foundation ;  as,  applique  lace ;  applique  work. 

Ap-plot'  (Sp-pl5t'),  V.  t.  [^imp.  &  p.  p.  Applotted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Applottins.]  [Pi-ef .  ad-  -f-  plot.}  To  di- 
vide into  plots  or  parts ;  to  apportion.  Milton. 

Ap-plot'ment  (-ment),  n.    Apportionment. 

Ap-ply'  (ap-pli'),  ''■  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Applied  (-pUd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Applying.]  [OF.  aplier,  F.  appliquer,  fr. 
ij.  applicare  to  join,  fix,  or  attach  to  ;  ad  ^  plicare  to 
fold,  to  twist  together.  See  Applicant,  Ply.]  1.  To 
lay  or  place  ;  to  put  or  adjust  (one  thing  to  another)  ;  — 
with  to  ;  as,  to  apply  the  hand  to  the  Ijreast ;  to  apply 
medicaments  to  a  diseased  part  of  the  body. 

He  said,  and  to  the  sword  his  throat  applied.    Dryden. 

2.  To  put  to  use ;  to  use  or  employ  for  a  particular 
purpose,  or  in  a  particular  case  ;  to  appropriate  ;  to  de- 
vote ;  as,  to  apply  money  to  the  payment  of  a  debt. 

3.  To  make  use  of,  declare,  or  pronounce,  as  suitable, 
fitting,  or  relative ;  as,  to  apply  the  testimony  to  the 
case  ;  to  apply  an  epithet  to  a  person. 

Yet  God  at  last 
To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  applied.  Milton. 

4.  To  fix  closely ;  to  engage  and  employ  diligently,  or 
with  attention  ;  to  attach ;  to  incline. 

Apply  thine  heart  unto  instruction.    Prov.  xxili.  12. 
6.  To  direct  or  address.     [iJ.] 

Sacred  vows  .  .  .  applied  to  grisly  Pluto.  Pope. 

6.  To  betake ;  to  address ;  to  refer ;  —  used  reflexively. 

I  applied  myself  to  him  lor  help.  Johnson. 

7.  To  busy  ;  to  keep  at  work ;  to  ply.     [06.?.] 

She  was  skillful  in  applying  his  "  humors."   Sir  P.  Sidney. 

8.  To  visit.    [Obs."] 

And  he  applied  each  place  so  fast.        Cliapman. 

Applied  ohemlstry.  See  under  Chemistby.  —  Applied 
mathematics.    See  under  Mathematics. 

Ap-ply',  V.  i.  1.  To  suit ;  to  agree  ;  to  have  some  con- 
nection, agreement,  or  analogy ;  as,  this  argument  ap- 
plies well  to  the  case. 

2.  To  make  request ;  to  have  recourse  with  a  view  to 
gain  something ;  to  make  application  {to) ;  to  solicit ;  as, 
to  apply  to  a  friend  for  informatioH. 

3.  To  ply ;  to  move.     [J?.] 

I  heard  the  sound  of  an  oar  applying  swiftly  through  the 
water.  T.  Moore. 

4.  To  apply  or  address  one's  self  ;  to  give  application ; 
to  attend  closely  (to) . 

II  Ap-pog'g;ia-tU'Ta  (A-p5d'ja-too'ra),  ra, 
poggiare  to  lean,  to  rest ;  ap-  (L.  ad)  + 
poggiare  to  mount,  ascend,  poggio  hill,  fr. 
L.  podium  an  elevated  place.]  {3fus.)  A 
passing  tone  preceding  an  essential  tone, 
and  borrowing  the  time  it  occupies  from 
that ;  a  short  auxiliary  or  grace  note  one  degree  above 
or  below  the  principal  note  unless  it  be  of  the  same  har- 
mony ;  —  generally  indicated  by  a  note  of  smaller  size, 
as  in  the  illustration  above.  It  forms  no  essential  part 
of  the  harmony. 

Ap-point'  (Sp-poinf),  V.  t.    limp.  &p.  p.  Appointed  ; 

S.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Appointing.]  [OE.  appointen,  apoinien, 
F.  apoiniier  to  prepare,  arrange,  lean,  place,  F.  ap- 
■  pointer  to  give  a  salary,  refer  a  cause,  fr.  LL.  appunetare 
to  bring  back  to  the  point,  restore,  to  fix  the  point  in  a 
controversy,  or  the  points  in  an  agreement;  L.  ad  + 
punctum  a  point.  See  Point.]  1.  To  fix  with  power  or 
firmness ;  to  establish  ;  to  mark  out. 
When  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth.  Proo.  viii.  29. 

2.  To  fix  by  a  decree,  order,  command,  resolve,  de- 
cision, or  mutual  agreement ;  to  constitute  ;  to  ordain ; 
to  prescribe  ;  to  fix  the  time  and  place  of. 

Thy  servants  are  ready  to  do  whatsoever  my  lord  the  king 
shall  appoint.  2  Sam.  xv.  15. 

He  hath  appointed  a  day,  in  the  which  he  will  judge  the  world 
m  righteousness.  Acts  xvii.  31. 


[It.,  fr.  ap- 


Say  that  the  emperor  requests  a  parley  . 
meeting. 


and  appoint  the 
Shak. 


3.  To  assign,  designate,  or  set  apart,  by  authority. 

Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  go  in,  and  appoint  them  every  one  to 
his  service.  Num.  iv.  19. 

These  were  the  cities  appointed  for  all  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  them.      Josh.  xx.  9. 


4.  To  furnish  in  all  points  ;  to  provide  with  everything 
necessary  by  way  of  equipment ;  to  equip  ;  to  fit  out. 

The  English,  being  well  appointed,  did  so  entertain  them  that 
their  ships  departed  terribly  torn.  Hayward. 

5.  To  point  at  by  way,  or  for  the  purpose,  of  censure 
or  condemnation  ;  to  arraign.     [06«.] 

.  Appoint  not  heavenly  disposition,  father.       Milton. 

6.  {Law)  To  direct,  designate,  or  limit ;  to  make  or 
direct  a  new  disposition  of,  by  virtue  of  a  power  con- 
tained in  a  conveyance  ;  —  said  of  an  estate  already  con- 
veyed. Burrill.     Kent. 

To  appoint  one's  self,  to  resolve.    [Obs.]  Crowley. 

Ap-point'  (Sp-poinf),  V.  i.  To  ordain  ;  to  determine  ; 
to  arrange. 

For  the  Lord  had  appointed  to  defeat  the  good  counsel  of 
Ahithophel.  2  Sam.  xvii.  14. 

Ap-point'a-ble  (Sp-point'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
appointed  or  constituted. 

Ap-point-ee'  (Sp-point-e'),  7i.  [F.  appoints,  p.  p.  of 
appointer.    See  Appoint,  v.  t.'\     1.  A  person  appointed. 

The  commission  authorizes  them  to  make  appointments,  and 
pay  the  apptointees.         Circular  of  Mass.  Representatives  (17(18). 

2.  {Law)  A  person  in  whose  favor  a  power  of  appoint- 
ment is  executed.  KeM.     Wkarton. 

Ap-point'er  (ap-poinfer),  n.  One  who  appoints,  or  ex- 
ecutes a  power  of  appointment.  Kent. 

Ap-potot'ive  (-iv),  a.  Subject  to  appointment ;  as,  an 
appointive  office.    [iJ.] 

Ap-point'ment  (-ment),  re.     [Cf.   F.   appointement.'] 

1.  The  act  of  appointing ;  designation  of  a  person  to 
hold  au  office  or  discharge  a  trust ;  as,  he  erred  by  the 
appointmenl  of  unsuitable  men. 

2.  The  state  of  being  appomted  to  some  service  or 
office ;  an  office  to  which  one  is  appointed  ;  station ;  posi- 
tion ;  as,  he  received  the  appointment  of  treasurer. 

3.  Stipulation ;  agreement ;  the  act  of  fixing  by  mutual 
agreement.  Hence :  Arrangement  for  a  meeting ;  engage- 
ment; as,  they  made  an  appointment  to  meet  at  six. 

4.  Decree;  direction;  established  order  or  constitu- 
tion ;  as,  to  submit  to  the  divine  appointments. 

According  to  the  appointment  of  the  priests.    Ezra  vi.  9. 

6.  {Law)  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  designating 

(under  a  "  power  of  appointment ")  a  person  to  enjoy  an 

estate  or  other  specific  property ;  also,  the  instrument 

by  which  the  designation  is  made. 

6.  Equipment,  furniture,  as  for  a  ship  or  an  army ; 
whatever  is  appointed  for  use  and  management ;  outfit ; 
{pi.)  the  accouterments  of  military  officers  or  soldiers, 
as  belts,  sashes,  swords. 

The  cavaliers  emulated  their  chief  in  the  richness  of  their 
appointments.  Prescoti. 

I  '11  prove  it  in  my  shackles,  with  these  hands 
Void  of  appointment,  that  thou  liest.  Beau,  fy  Fl. 

7.  An  allowance  to  a  person,  esp.  to  a  public  officer ; 
a  perquisite ;  — properly  only  in  the  plural.     [06s.] 

An  expense  proportioned  to  his  appointments  and  fortune  is 
necessary.  Chesterfield. 

8.  An  honorary  part  or  exercise,  as  an  oration,  etc.,  at 
a  public  exhibition  of  a  college ;  as,  to  have  an  appoint- 
ment,   lu.s.-] 

Syn.  —  Designation ;  command ;  order ;  direction ;  es- 
tablishment; equipment. 

Ap-point-or'  (-Sr'),  n.  {Law)  The  person  who  selects 
the  appointee.     See  Appointee,  2. 

Ap-por'ter  (ap-por'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  apporier  to  bring 
in,  fr.  L.  apportare;  ad-\-portare  to  bear.]  A  bringer 
in ;  an  importer.     [06s.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Ap-por'tion  (ap-por'shiin),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ap- 
poetioned  (-shuud)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Apportioning.]  [OF. 
apportionner,  LL.  apportionare,  ii.  L.  ad  -j-  portio.  See 
Portion.]  To  divide  and  assign  in  just  proportion ;  to 
divide  and  distribute  proportionally ;  to  portion  out ;  to 
allot ;  as,  to  apportion  undivided  rights ;  to  apportion 
time  among  various  employments. 

Ap-por'Uon-ate-ness  (-at-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  apportioned  or  in  proportion.     lObs.  &  iJ.] 

Ap-por'tion-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  apportions. 

Ap-por'tion-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  apportionne- 
ment,  LL.  apportionamentum.']  The  act  of  apportion- 
ing ;  a  dividing  into  just  proportions  or  shares ;  a  division 
and  assignment,  to  each  proprietor,  of  his  just  portion  of 
an  undivided  right  or  property.  A .  Hamilton. 

Ap-pose'  (ap-poz'),  V.  i.     [F.  apposer  to  set  to ;  a  (L. 
ad) -{- poser  to  jtut, -place.   See  Pose.]   1.  To  place  oppo- 
site or  before ;  to  put  or  apply  (one  tiling  to  another). 
The  nymph  herself  did  then  appose, 
For  food  and  beverage,  to  him  all  best  meat.    Chapman. 

Z.  To  place  in  juxtaposition  ot  proximity. 

Ap-pose',  V.  t.    [For  oppose.    See  Oppose.]    To  put 
questions  to ;  to  examine  ;  to  try.     [06s.]     See  Pose. 
"To  appose  him  without  any  accuser,  and  that  secretly.  Tyndale. 

Ap-posed'  (ap-pozd'),  a.  Placed  in  apposition ;  mutu- 
ally fitting,  as  the  mandibles  of  a  bird's  beak. 

Ap-pos'er  (-er),  re.  An  examiner;  one  whose  business 
is  to  put  questions.  Formerly,  in  the  English  Court  of 
Exchequer,  an  officer  who  audited  the  sheriffs'  accounts. 

Ap'po-site  (Sp'p6-zit),  a.  [L.  apposiius,  p.  p  of  ap- 
ponere  to  set  or  put  to;  ad -{- ponere  to  put,  place.] 
Very  applicable  ;  well  adapted  ;  suitable  or  fit ;  relevant ; 
pat ;  —  followed  by  to  ;  as,  this  argiunent  is  very  apposite 
to  the  case.  — Ap'po-site-ly,  adv.  —  Ap'po-site-ness,  n. 

Ap'po-si'tion  (Sp'po-ztsh'un),  re.  [L.  appositio,  fr. 
apponere :  cf .  F.  apposition.  See  Apfosfte.]  1.  The  act 
of  adding ;  application ;  accretion. 

It  grows  ...  by  the  apposition  of  new  matter.     Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  putting  of  things  in  juxtaposition,  or  side  by 
side ;  also,  the  condition  of  being  so  placed. 

3.  {Gram.)  The  state  of  two  nouns  or  pronouns,  put  in 
the  same  case,  without  a  connecting  word  between  them ; 
as,  I  admire  Cicero,  the  orator.  Here,  the  second  noun 
explains  or  characterizes  the  first. 


Growth  by  apposition  (Physiol.),  a  mode  of  growth  char- 
acteristic of  nonvascular  tissues,  in  which  nutritive  mat- 
ter from  the  blood  is  transformed  on  the  surface  of  an 
organ  into  solid  imorganized  substance. 

Ap'po-si'tion-al  (Sp'po-zish'iin-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
apposition  ;  put  in  apposition  syntactically.  Ellicoit. 

Ap-pos'1-tive  (ap-poz'i-tiv),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  ap- 
position ;  in  apposition,  —  n.  A  noun  in  apposition.  — 
Ap-pos'i-tlve-ly,  adv. 

Appositivp  to  the  words  going  immediately  before.   KnatchbuU. 

Ap-prais'a-ble  (Sp-prSz'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
appraised. 

Ap-prais'al  (-al),  re.  [See  Appraise.  Cf.  Appeizal.] 
A  valuation  by  au  authorized  person  ;  an  appraisement. 

Ap-praise'  (ap-praz'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Appraised 
(-prazd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Appraising.]  XPi'et'.  od-  -\- 
praise.  See  Praise,  Price,  Apprize,  Appreciate.]  1.  To 
set  a  value  on  ;  to  estimate  the  wort'a  of,  particularly 
by  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  as,  to  appraise 
goods  and  chattels. 

2.  To  estimate ;  to  conjecture. 

Enoch  .  ,  .  appraised  his  weight.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  praise  ;  to  commend.     [J?.]  R.  Browning 

Appraised  the  Lycian  custom.  Tennyson. 

i^^  In  the  United  States,  this  word  is  often  pro- 
nounced, and  sometimes  written,  apprize. 

Ap-pralse'ment  (-ment),  n.  [See  Appraise.  Cf.  Ap- 
prizement.]  The  act  of  setting  the  value ;  valuation  by 
an  appraiser  ;  estimation  of  worth. 

Ap-prais'er  (-er),  re.  [See  Appraise,  Apprizer.]  One 
who  appraises ;  esp.,  a  person  appointed  and  sworn  to  es- 
timate and  fix  the  value  of  goods  or  estates. 

Ap'pre-ca'tion  (Sp'pre-ka'shiiu),  n.  [L.  apprecari  to 
pray  to;  ad  -\-  precari  to  pray,  prex,  precis,  prayer.] 
Earnest  prayer ;  devout  wish.     [06s.] 

A  solemn  apprecaiion  of  good  success.       Up.  Hall 

Ap'pre-ca-tO-ry  (5p'pre-ka-to-ry),  a.  Praying  or  wish- 
ing good.  [06s.]  ^^Apprecaioryhenedictions."  Bp.  Hall. 

Ap-pre'ci-a-blo  (ap-pre'shT-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  appre- 
ciable.'] Capable  of  being  appreciated  or  estimated  ; 
large  enough  to  be  estimated ;  perceptible ;  as,  an  ap- 
preciable quantity. — Ap-pre'ci-a-bly,  adv. 

Ap-pre'ci-ant  (-sht-nnt),  a_.     Appreciative.     [iJ.] 

Ap-pre'cl-ate  (Sp-pre'shT-at),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ap- 
preciated; p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Appreciating.]  [L.  appretia- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  appretiare  to  value  at  a  price,  appraise  ;  ad 
-\- pretiare  to  ^rize, prelium  price.  Cf.  Appraise.]  1.  To 
set  a  price  or  value  on ;  to  estimate  justly  ;  to  value. 

To  appreciate  the  motives  of  their  enemies.      Gibbon. 

2.  To  recognize  the  worth  of ;  to  esteem  highly ;  as,  I 
am  afraid  you  do  not  appreciate  my  friend. 

3.  To  raise  the  value  of ;  to  increase  the  market  price 
of ;  — opposed  to  depreciate.  lU.  S.] 

Lest  a  sudden  peace  should  appreciate  the  money.    Ramsay. 

4.  To  be  sensible  of ;  to  distinguish. 

To  test  the  power  of  bees  to  apin-eciate  color.    Lubbock. 

Syn.— To  Appreciate,  Estimate,  Esteem.  Estimate 
is  an  act  of  judgment ;  esteem  is  an  act  of  valuing  or  priz- 
ing, and  when  applied  to  individuals,  denotes  a  sentiment 
of  moral  approbation.  See  Estimate.  Appreciate  lies 
between  the  two.  As  compared  with  estimate,  it  ^upposes 
a  union  of  sensibility  witli  judgment,  producing  a  nice 
and  delicate  perception.  As  compared  with  esteem,  it  de- 
notes a  valuation  of  things  according  to  their  appropriate 
and  distinctive  excellence, .  and  not  simply  their  moral 
worth.  Thus,  with  reference  to  the  former  of  these  (del- 
icate perception),  an  able  writer  says,  "  Women  have  a 
truer  appreciation  of  character  than  men ;  "  and  another 
remarks,  "  It  is  difficult  to  aj}preciate  the  true  force  and 
distinctive  sense  of  terms  which  we  are  every  day  using. ' ' 
So,  also,  we  speak  of  the  difference  between  two  things, 
as  sometimes  hardly  appreciable.  With  reference  to  the 
latter  of  these  senses  (that  of  valuation  as  the  result  of  a 
nice  perception),  we  say,  "It  requires  a  peculiar  cast  of 
character  to  appreciate  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth ;  "  "  He 
who  has  no  dehcacy  himself,  can  not  appireciate  it  in  oth- 
ers ;  "  "  The  thought  of  death  is  salutary,  because  it  leads 
us  to  appreciate  worldly  things  aright."  Appreciate  is 
much  used  in  cases  where  something  is  in  danger  of  being 
overloolid  or  undervalued  ;  as  when  we  speak  of  appre- 
ciating tne  difficulties  of  a  subject,  or  the  risk  of  an  un- 
dertaking. So  Lord  Plunket,  referrmg  to  an  "ominous 
silence  "  which  prevailed  among  the  Irish  peasantry,  says, 
"  If  you  knew  how  to  appreciate  that  silence,  it  is  more 
formidable  than  the  most  clamorous  opposition. "  In  like 
manner,  a  person  who  asks  some  favor  of  another  is  ai)t 
to  say,  "  I  trust  you  vrill  appreciate  my  motives  in  tliis 
request."  Here  we  have  the  key  to  a  very  frequent  use 
of  the  word.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  appre- 
ciate looks  on  the  favorable  side  of  things.  We  never 
speak  of  appreciating  a  man's  faults,  but  his  merits. 
This  idea  of  regarding  things  favorably  appears  more 
fully  in  the  word  appreciative ;  as  when  we  speak  of  an 
appreciative  audience,  or  an  appreciative  review,  mean- 
ing one  that  manifests  a  quick  perception  and  a  ready  val- 
uation of  excellence. 

Ap-pre'ci-ate,  v.  i.  To  rise  in  value.  [See  note  under 
Rise,  v.  ».]  J.  Morse. 

Ap-pre'ci-a'ting-ly  (-a'ttng-ly),  adv.  In  an  appre- 
ciating manner ;  with  appreciation. 

Ap-pre'oi-a'tlon  (3p-pre'shT-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ap- 
preciation.'] 1.  A  just  valuation  or  estimate  of  merit, 
worth,  weight,  etc. ;  recognition  of  excellence. 

2.  Accurate  perception ;  true  estimation ;  as,  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  difficulties  before  us ;  an  appreciation 
of  colors. 

His  foreboding  showed  his  appreciation  of  Henry's  character. 

J.R.Green. 

3.  A  rise  in  value ;  —  opposed  to  depreciation. 

Ap-pre'Ci-a-tive(ap-pre'slii-a-tTv),  fl.  Having  or  show- 
ing a  just  or  ready  appreciation  or  perception ;  as,  an  ap- 
preciative audience.  —  Ap-pre'ci-a-tive-ly,  adr. 

Ap-pre'ci-a-tlve-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  appre^ 
ciative  ;  quick  recognition  of  excellence. 

Ap-pre'cl-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.    One  who  appreciates. 

Ap-pre'Ci-a-tO-ry  (-a-to-ry),  a.  Showing  appreciation ; 
appreciative ;  as,  appreciatory  convmewAation. — Ap-pre'- 
Ci-a-tO-ri-ly  (-shT-a-to-rl-Iy),  adv. 


iise,   unite,   rude,    full,   fip,   fim  ;     pity:     food,    foot;      out,    oil;     chair;     go;     sine,    iQk ;     then,   tliin ;     boN ;     zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Ap/pre-hend'  (Sp'pre-hSnd'),  V.  t.     \im,p.  &  p.  p.  Ap- 

PEBEBNDBD  ;  p.  pT.  &  vb.  n.  APPEBHENDING.]      [L.  appre- 

hendere  ;  ad  +  prehendere  to  lay  hold  of,  seize  ;  prae 
before  +  -fiendere  (used  only  in  comp.)  ;  akin  to  Gr. 
XOLviaveiv  to  hold,  contain,  and  E.  get :  of.  F.  apprehen- 
der.  See  Pkehensile,  Get.]  1.  To  take  or  seize ;  to 
take  hold  of.     ^Archaic] 

We  have  two  hands  to  apprehend  it.    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Hence  :  To  take  or  seize  (a  person)  by  legal  process ; 
to  arrest ;  as,  to  apprehend  a  criminal. 

3.  To  take  hold  of  with  the  understanding,  that  is,  to 
conceive  in  the  mind ;  to  become  cognizant  of ;  to  under- 
stand ;  to  recognize ;  to  consider. 

This  suspicion  of  Earl  Reimund,  thoush  at  first  but  a  buzz, 
soon  got  a  sting  in  tbe  king's  head,  and  he  violently  appre- 
hended it.  o  .  ^_/^^^^^. 

The  eternal  laws,  such  as  the  heroic  age  apprehended  them. 

Gladstone. 

4.  To  know  or  learn  with  certainty.     \_Obs.'] 

O.  You  are  too  much  distrustful  of  my  truth. 
E.  Then  you  must  give  me  leave  to  apprehend 

The  means  and  manner  how.  Beau.  &•  Fl. 

5.  To  anticipate ;  esp.,  to  anticipate  with  anxiety, 
dread,  or  fear ;  to  fear. 

The  opposition  had  more  reason  than  the  king  to  apprehetid 
violence.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  To  catch  ;  seize  ;  arrest ;  detain ;  capture  ;  con- 
ceive ;  understand  ;  imagine  ;  believe  ;  fear ;  dread.  —  To 
Apprehend,  Comprehend.  These  words  come  into  compar- 
ison as  describing  acts  of  the  mind.  Appreliend  denotes 
the  layiiirj  hold  of  a  thing  mentally,  so  as  to  understand 
it  clearly,  at  least  in  part.  Comprehend  denotes  the  em- 
bracing or  imderstanding  it  in  all  its  compass  and  extent. 
We  may  apprehend  many  truths  wliich  we  do  not  coiri- 
preliend.  The  very  idea  of  God  supposes  that  he  may  be 
apprehended,  though  not  cotnpreliended,  by  rational  be- 
ings. "We  may  apprehend  much  of  Shakespeare's  aim 
and  intention  in  the  character  of  Hamlet  or  King  Lear ; 
but  few  mil  claim  that  they  have  comprehended  all  that 
is  embraced  in  these  characters."  Trench. 

Ap'pre-hend',  v.  i.  1.  To  think,  believe,  or  be  of 
opinion ;  to  understand ;  to  suppose. 

2.  To  be  apprehensive  ;  to  fear. 

It  is  worse  to  apprehend  than  to  suffer.  Rowe. 

Ap'pre-hend'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  apprehends. 

Ap'pre-hen'si-bU'1-ty  (-hSn'sI-btl'T-ty),™.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  apprehensible.     [i2.]  De  Quincey. 

Ap'pre-nen'si-We  (-b'l),  a.  [L.  apprehensibilis.  See 
Appkehend.]  Capable  of  being  apprehended  or  con- 
ceived. ^^Apprehensible  by  faith."  Bp.  Hall.  —  Ap'- 
pre-hen'si-bly,  adv. 

Ap'pre-hen'sion  (ap'pre-hSn'shiin),  n.  [L.  appre- 
hensio:  ct.^.  apprehension.  See  Apprehend.]  1.  Tlie 
act  of  seizing  or  taking  hold  of  ;  seizure ;  as,  tlie  hand  is 
an  organ  of  apprehension.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  act  of  seizing  or  taking  by  legal  process ;  ar- 
rest; as,  the  felon,  after  h\s  apprehension,  escaped. 

3.  The  act  of  grasping  with  the  intellect ;  the  contem- 
plation of  things,  without  affirming,  denying,  or  passing 
any  judgment ;  intellection  ;  perception. 

Simple  apprehension  denotes  no  more  than  the  soul's  naked 
intellection  of  an  object.  Glanvill. 

4.  Opinion  ;  conception  ;  sentiment ;  idea. 

1^°°  In  this  sense,  the  word  often  denotes  a  belief, 
founded  on  sufficient  evidence  to  give  preponderation  to 
the  mind,  but  insuificient  to  induce  certainty ;  as,  in  our 
apprehension,  the  facts  prove  the  issue. 

To  be  false,  and  to  be  thought  false,  is  all  one  in  respect  of 
men,  who  act  not  according  to  truth,  but  apprehension.     South. 

5.  The  faculty  by  which  ideas  are  conceived ;  under- 
standing ;  as,  a  man  of  dull  apprehension. 

6.  Anticipation,  mostly  of  things  unfavorable ;  distrust 
or  fear  at  the  prospect  of  future  evil. 

After  the  death  of  his  nephew  Caligula,  Claudius  was  in  no 
small  apprehension  for  his  own  life.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Apprehension,  Alarm.  Apprehension  springs 
from  a  sense  of  danger  when  somewhat  remote,  but  ap- 
proaching; alarm  arises  from  danger  when  announced 
as  near  at  hand.  Apprehension  is  calmer  and  more  per- 
manent ;  alarm  is  more  agitating  and  transient* 

Ap'pre-hen'sive  (-siv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  apprehensif.  See 
Apprehend.]  1.  Capable  of  apprehending,  or  quick  to 
do  so ;  apt ;  discerning. 

It  may  be  pardonable  to  imagine  that  a  friend,  a  kind  and 
apprehensive  .  .  .  friend,  is  listening  to  our  talk.      Hawthorne. 

2.  Knowing ;  conscious  ;  cognizant.     [iJ.] 

A  man  that  has  spent  his  younger  years  in  vanity  and  folly, 
and  is,  by  the  grace  of  God,  apprehensive  of  it.         Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Relating  to  the  faculty  of  apprehension. 
Judgment  ...  is  implied  m  every  apprehensive  act. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

4.  Anticipative  Of  something  unfavorable;  fearful  of 
what  may  be  coming ;  in  dread  of  possible  harm ;  in  ex- 
pectation of  evil. 

Not  at  all  apprehensive  of  evils  at  a  distance.      Tillotson. 
Reformers  .  .  .  apprehensive  for  their  lives.    Gladstone. 
6.  Sensible;  feeling;  perceptive.    [JS.] 

Thoughts,  my  tormentors,  armed  with  deadly  stings. 
Mangle  my  apprehensive,  tenderest  parts.  Milton. 

Ap'pre-hen'sive-ly,  adv.  In  an  apprehensive  man- 
ner ;  with  apprehension  of  danger. 

Ap'pre-hen'sive-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  apprehensive. 

Ap-pren'tice  (ap-pren'tTs),  n.  [OE.  apprentice,  pren- 
tice, OF.  aprentis,  nom.  of  nprentif,  F.  apprenti,  fr.  ap- 
prendre  to  learn,  L.  apprendere,  equiv.  to  apprehendere, 
to  take  hold  of  fby  the  mind),  to  comprehend.  See  Ap- 
prehend, Prentice.]  1.  One  who  is  bound  by  indentures 
or  by  legal  agreement  to  serve  a  mechanic,  or  other  per- 
son, for  a  certain  time,  with  a  view  to  learn  the  art,  or 
trade,  in  which  his  master  is  bound  to  instruct  him. 

2.  One  not  well  versed  in  a  subject ;  a  tyro. 

3.  (^OldLaw)  A  barrister,  considered  a  learner  of  law 
till  of  sixteen  years'  standing,  when  he  might  be  called  to 
the  rank  of  Serjeant.     [OJs.]  Blaeksione. 


Al^pren'tloe  (Sp-prgn'tis),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  2-  As- 

P8BNTicBD(-tIit);p.  pr.  ifctift.  n.  AppBjutTion<o(-tT-sing).] 
To  bind  to,  or  put  under  the  care  of,  a  master,  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  in  a  trade  or  business. 

Ap-pren'tice-age  (-tts-Sj),  n.  [F.  apprentissage.'] 
Apprenticeship.    XObs."] 

Ap-pren'tice-hood  (-hdSd),  re.  Apprenticeship.  \_Obs.'] 

Ap-pren'tice-ship,  re.  1.  The  service  or  condition  of 
an  apprentice  ;  the  state  in  which  a  person  is  gaining  in- 
struction in  a  trade  or  art,  under  legal  agreement. 

2.  The  time  an  apprentice  is  serving  (sometimes  seven 
years,  as  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty-one). 

Ap-pressed'  I  (Sp-prSsf),  a.     [p.  p.  of  oppress,  which 

Ap-prest'  J  is  not  in  use.  See  Adpress.]  (Bot.) 
Pressed  close  to,  or  lying  against,  something  for  its  whole 
length,  as  against  a  stem.  Gray. 

Ap-prise'  (Sp-priz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Apprised 
(-prizd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Apprising.]  [F.  appris,iem. 
apprise,  p.  p.  of  apprendre  to  learn,  to  teach,  to  inform. 
Cf.  Apprehend,  Apprentice.]  To  give  notice,  verbal  or 
written  ;  to  inform  ;  —  followed  by  of ;  as,  we  will  ap- 
prise the  general  of  an  intended  attack ;  he  apprised  the 
commander  of  what  he  had  done. 

Ap-prise',  re.    Notice ;  information.     [Obs.'\     Gower. 

Ap-priz'al  (ap-priz'al),  re.    See  Appraisal. 

Ap-prize'  (5p-priz'),  V.  i.  [The  same  as  Appraise, 
only  more  accommodated  to  the  English  fotm  of  the  L. 
pretiare.']    To  appraise  ;  to  value  ;  to  appreciate. 

Ap-prize'ment  (-ment),  re.     Appraisement. 

Ap-prlz'er  (Sp-prlz'er),  n.    1.  An  appraiser. 

2.  {Scots  Latv)  A  creditor  for  whom  an  appraisal  is 
made.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ap-proach'  (5p-proch'),  v.  i.  [imp.  ^  p.  p.  Ap- 
proached (-procht/) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Appjroaching.]  [OE. 
approchen,  aprochen,  OF.  aprochier,  F.  approcher,  LL. 
appropiure,  fr.  L.  ad  +  propiare  to  draw  near,  props 
near.]  1.  To  come  or  go  near,  in  place  or  time  ;  to  draw 
nigh  ;  to  advance  nearer. 

Wherefore  approached  ye  so  nigh  unto  the  city  ?   2  Sam.  xi.  20. 

But  exhorting  one  another  :  and  so  much  the  more,  as  ye  see 

the  day  approaching.  Heb.  x.  25. 

2.  To  draw  near,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  make  ad- 
vances ;  to  approximate ;  as,  he  approaches  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  ablest  statesman. 

Ap-proacb',  v.  t.    1.  To  bring  near ;  to  cause  to  draw 

near ;  to  advance.     [Archaicl  Boyle. 

Even  as  a  resolved   gen,iral   approaches   his   camp  ...  as 

nearly  as  he  can  to  the  besieged  city.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

2.  To  come  near  to  in  place,  time,  or  character ;  to 
draw  nearer  to ;  as,  to  approach  the  city ;  to  approach 
my  cabin ;  he  approached  the  age  of  manhood. 

He  was  an  admirable  poet,  and  thought  even  to  have  ap- 
proached Homer.  Temple. 

3.  (Mil.)  To  make  approaches  to. 

Ap-proach',  re.   [Cf.  P.  approche.  See  Approach,  v.  i.] 

1.  The  act  of  drawing  near ;  a  coming  or  advancing 
near.    "  The  approach  of  summer."  Horsley. 

A  nearer  approach  to  the  human  type.  Owen. 

2.  Access,  or  opportunity  of  drawing  near. 

The  approach  to  kings  and  principal  persons.    Bacon. 

3.  pi.  Movements  to  gain  favor  ;  advances. 

4.  A  way,  passage,  or  avenue  by  which  a  place  or 
buildings  can  be  approached  ;  an  access.  Macaulay, 

5.  pi.  (Fort.)  The  advanced  works,  trenches,  or  cov- 
ered roads  made  by  besiegers  in  their  advances  toward 
a  fortress  or  military  post. 

6.  (Hort.)  See  Approachihg. 
Ap-proach'a-bil'i-ty   (Sp-proch'^-bilt-tJ),   re.     The 

quality  of  being  approachable ;  approachableness. 

Ap-proach'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  ap- 
proached ;  accessible  ;  as,  approachable  virtue. 

Ap-proach'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  approachable ;  accessibility. 

Ap-proach'er  (-er),  m.    One  who  approaches. 

Ap-proach'ing,  n.  (Hort.)  The  act  of  ingrafting  a 
sprig  or  shoot  of  one  tree  into  another,  without  cutting 
it  from  the  parent  stock ;  —  called,  also,  inarching  and 
grafting  by  approach. 

Ap-proach'less,  a.    Impossible  to  be  approached. 

Ap-proach'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  approchement.'] 
Approach.     [Archaic']  Holland. 

Ap'pro-bate  (Sp'pro-bat),  a.  [L.  approbatus,  p.  p.  of 
approbare  to  approve.]    Approved.     [Obs.'\  Elyot. 

Ap'pro-bate  (-bat),  v.  t.  To  express  approbation  of ; 
to  approve  ;  to  sanction  officially. 

I  approbate  the  one,  I  reprobate  the  other.     Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

^^^  This  word  is  obsolete  in  England,  but  is  occasion- 
ally heard  in  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  a  technical 
sense  for  license ;  as,  a  person  is  approbated  to  preach ; 
approbated  to  keep  a  public  house.  Pickering  (1816). 

Ap'pro-ba'tion  (Sp'pro-ba'shun),  re.  [L.  approbatio  : 
cf .  F.  approbation.  See  Approve  to  prove.]  1.  Proof  ; 
attestation.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

2.  The  act  of  approving ;  an  assenting  to  the  propriety 
of  a  thing  with  some  degree  of  pleasure  or  satisfaction  ; 
approval ;  sanction  ;  commendation. 

Many  . . .  joined  in  a  loud  hum  of  approbation.     Macaulay. 

The  silent  approbation  of  one's  own  breast.      Melmoth. 

Animals  . . .  love  approbation  or  praise.       Darwin. 

3.  Probation  or  novitiate.     [Obs.] 

This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter. 
And  there  receive  her  approbation.  Shah. 

Syn. —Approval ;  liking;  sanction;  consent;  concur- 
rence. —  Approbation,  Approval.  Approbation  and  ap- 
proval have  the  same  general  meaning,  assenting  to  or 
declaring  as  good,  sanction,  commendation ;  but  appro- 
bation is  stronger  and  more  positive.  "  We  may  be  anx- 
ious for  the  approbation,  of  our  friends ;  but  we  should  be 
still  more  anxious  for  the  approval  of  our  own  con- 
sciences." "He  who  is  desirous  to  obtain  universal 
approbation  will' learn  a  good  lesson  from  the  fable  of 
the  old  man  and  his  ass.  '^  "  The  work  has  been  exam- 
ined by  several  excellent  judges,  who  have  expressed 
their  unqualified  approval  of  its  plan  and  execution." 


Ap'pro-ba-Uve  (Sp'pro-bS-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  approbatifl 
Approving,  or  implying  approbation.  Mihier. 

Ap'pro-ba-tive-ness,  re.  1.  The  quality  of  being  ap- 
probative. 

2.  (Phren.)  Love  of  approbation. 

Ap'pro-ba'tor(-ter),re.    [L.]   One  who  approves.   [iJ.] 

Ap'pro-ba'tO-ry  (-to-ry),  «.  Containing  or  expressing 
approbation  ;  commendatory.  Sheldtn. 

Ap-ptompt'  (Sp-promf ;  215),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ad-  -|- 
prompt.']    To  quicken  ;  to  prompt.     [06s.] 

To  apprompt  our  invention.  Bacon.  ' 

Ap-proof  (ap-proof),  re.     [See  Approve,  and  rPnoop.] 

1.  Trial ;  proof.     [Archaic]  Shah. 

2.  Approval ;  commendation.  Shak. 
Ap'pro-pin'quate   (ap'pro-pTn'kwat),   V.  i.     [L.  ap- 

propinquatus,  p.   p.   of   appropinquare ;   ad  +  prope 
near.]     To  approach.     [Archaic]  Ld.  Lytton. 

Ap'pro-pill-qua'tion  (-pTn-kwa'shun),  re.  [L.  appro- 
pinquatio.]   A  drawing  nigh  ;  approach.    [P.]   Bp.  Hall. 

Ap'pro-pin'qui-ty  (-pln'kwl-ty),  re.  [Pref.  ad-  -f 
propinquity.]    Nearness  ;  propinquity.  [P.]  J.  Gregory. 

Ap-pro'pre  (ap-pro'per),  v.  t.  [OE.  appropren,  apro- 
pren,  OF.  aproprier,  F.  approprier,  fr.  L.  appropriiire. 
See  Appropriate.]    To  appropriate.     [Obs.]         Fuller. 

Ap-^O'pri-a-ble  (-pn-a-b'l),  a.  [See  Appropriate.] 
Capable  of  being  appropriated,  set  apart,  sequestered,  or 
assigned  exclusively  to  a  particular  use.    Sir  T,  Browne. 

Ap-pro'pri-a-ment  (-ment),  re.      What   is  peculiarly 
one's  own;  peculiar  qualification.     [Obs.] 
If  you  can  neglect 
Your  own  appropriaments.  Ford. 

Ap-pro'pri-ate  (5p-pro'prT-tt),  a.  [L.  appropriaius,  p. 
p.  of  appropriare ;  ad  -j-  propriare  to  appropriate,  fr. 
proprius  one's  own,  proper.  See  Proper.]  Set  apart  for 
a  particular  use  or  person.  Hence  :  Belonging  peculiarly ; 
peculiar ;  suitable ;  fit ;  proper. 

In  its  strict  and  appropriate  meaning.  Porteua. 

Appropriate  acts  of  divine  worship.         Stillingfieet. 

It  is  not  at  all  times  easy  to  find  words  appropriate  to  express 
our  ideas.  Locke, 

Ap-pro'pri-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Appropri- 
ated f-a'tfd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Appropriating  (-a'tlngJ.J 

1.  To  take  to  one's  self  in  exclusion  of  others ;  to  claim 
or  use  as  by  an  exclusive  right ;  as,  let  no  man  appropri- 
ate the  use  of  a  common  benefit. 

2.  To  set  apart  for,  or  assign  to,  a  particular  person  or 
use,  in  exclusion  of  all  others  ;  —  with  to  or  for  ;  aa,  a 
spot  of  ground  is  appropriated  for  a  garden ;  to  appro- 
priate money  for  the  increase  of  the  navy. 

3.  To  make  suitable  ;  to  suit.     [Archaic]  Paley. 

4.  (Eng.  Eccl.  Law)  To  annex,  as  a  benefice,  to  a  spur- 
itual  corporation,  as  its  property.  Blaeksione. 

Ap-pro'pri-ate  (-at),  n.  A  property  ;  attribute.  [06*.] 

Ap-pro'pri-ate-ly,  adv.  In  an  appropriate  or  proper 
manner  ;  fitly  ;  properly. 

Ap-pro'pri-ate-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
appropriate  ;  peculiar  fitness.  Froude. 

Ap-pro'pri-a'tlon  (Sp-pro'prt-a'shun),  n.  [L.  appro- 
priatio:  cf.  F.  appropriation]  1.  The  act  of  setting 
apart  or  assigning  to  a  particular  use  or  person,  or  of  tak- 
ing to  one's  self,  in  exclusion  of  all  others ;  application 
to  a  special  use  or  purpose,  as  of  a  piece  of  ground  for  a 
park,  or  of  money  to  carry  out  some  object. 

2.  Anything,  especially  money,  thus  set  apart. 
The  Commons  watched  carefully  over  the  appropriation. 

Macaulay. 

3.  (Law)  (a)  The  severing  or  sequestering  of  a  bene- 
fice to  the  perpetual  use  of  a  spiritual  corporation. 
Blaeksione.  (b)  The  application  of  payment  of  money, 
by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  to  one  of  several  debts  which 
are  due  from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Chitty. 

Ap-pro'pri-a-tive  (Sp-pro'pri-a-ttv),  a.  Appropria- 
ting ;  making,  or  tending  to,  appropriation ;  as,  an  ap- 
propriative  act.  — Ap-pro'pri-a-tlve-ness,  re. 

Ap-pro'prl-a'tor  (^a'ter),  n.    1.  One  who  appropriates. 

2.  (Law)  A  spiritual  corporation  possessed  of  an  ap- 
propriated benefice  ;  also,  an  impropriator.     Blaeksione. 

Ap-prov'a-ble  (Sp-probv'a-b'I),  a.  Worthy  of  being 
approved  ;  meritorious.  — Ap-prov'a-ble-ness,  re. 

Ap-prov'al  (-al),  re.     Approbation  ;  sanction. 

A  censor .  .  .  without  whose  approval  no  capital  sentencee 
are  to  be  executed.  Temple. 

Syn.  —  See  Approbation. 

Ap-prov'ance  (-ans),  re.    Approval.     [Archate] 

As  parents  .  .  .  deign  approvance.  Thomson. 

Ap-prove'  (Sp-prciov'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Approved 
(-proovd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Approving.]  [OE.  aproven, 
apvreven,  to  prove,  OF.  aprover,  F.  approuver,  to  ap- 
prove, fr.  L.  approbare  ;  ad  -j-probare  to  esteem  as  good, 
approve,  prove.  See  Prove,  and  cf.  Approbate.]  1.  To 
show  to  be  real  or  true ;  to  prove.     [06s.] 

Woxildst  thou  ajjprove  thy  constancy  ?    Approve 
First  thy  obedience.  Milton, 

2.  To  make  proof  of ;  to  demonstrate  ;  to  prove  or  show 
practically. 

Opportunities  to  approve  his  . . .  worth.       Emerson. 

He  had  approved  himself  a  great  warrior.     Macaulay. 

'T  is  an  old  lesson  ;  Time  approves  it  true.         Byron. 

His  account . . .  approves  him  a  man  of  thought.  Parknian. 

3.  To  sanction  officially ;  to  ratify  ;  to  confirm ;  as, 
to  approve  the  decision  of  a  court-martial. 

4.  To  regard  as  good ;  to  commend  ;  to  be  pleased 
with  ;  to  think  well  of  ;  as,  we  approve  the  measures  of 
the  administration. 

5.  To  make  or  show  to  be  worthy  of  approbation  or 
aceeptance. 

The  first  care  and  concern  must  be  to  approve  himself  to 
God^  Rogers. 

^ff°  This  word,  when  it  signifies  to  be  pleased  wUh,  to 
think  favorably  (of),  is  often  followed  by  »f. 
They  had  not  approved  of  tbe  deposition  of  James.   Macaulay. 
They  approved  o/the  political  institutjons.     W.  Black. 
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Ap-prove'  (Sp-proov'),  v.  t.  [OF.  aprouer;  a  (L. 
a»i)  +  a  form  apparently  derived  Ir.  the  pro,  prod,  iu 
L.  prodest  it  is  useful  or  profitable,  properly  the  preposi- 
tiou  pro  for.  Cf.  Improte.]  (Eny.  Law)  To  make  profit 
of  ;  to  convert  to  one's  own  profit ;  —  said  esp.  of  waste 
or  common  land  appropriated  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Ap-prov'ed-ly  (jp-proov'ed-iy),  adv.  So  as  to  secure 
approbation  ;  in  an  approved  manner. 

Ap-prave'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Obs.']  1.  Approbation. 
1  did  nothing  without  your  a2>proveiuent.      Haijward. 

2.  (Eng.  Law)  A  confession  of  guUt  by  a  prisoner 
charged  with  treason  or  felony,  together  with  an  accu- 
sation of  his  accomplices  and  a  giving  evidence  against 
them  in  order  to  obtain  his  own  pardon.  The  term  is  no 
longer  in  use ;  it  corresponded  to  what  is  now  known  as 
turning  king's  (or  queen's)  ei'idence  in  England,  and 
state's  evidence  iu  the  United  States.    Bun'ill.   Bouvier. 

Ap-prove'ment,  n.  (Old  Eng.  Law)  Improvement  of 
common  lands,  by  inclosing  ajid  converting  them  to  the 
uses  of  husbandry  for  the  advantage  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  Blackstone. 

Ap-prcv'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  approves.  Former- 
ly, one  who  made  proof  or  trial. 

2.  An  informer ;  an  accuser.     [06ot.]  Chaucer. 

3.  I^Eng.  Law)  One  who  confesses  a  crime  and  accuses 
another.     See  1st  Appkovement,  2. 

Ap-prov'er,  re.  [See  2d  Approve,  v.  I.']  {Eng.  Laio) 
A  bailiff  or  steward ;  an  agent.     I0bs.~\  Jacobs. 

Ap-prov'lng,  a.  Expressing  approbation  ;  commend- 
ing; as,  an  approving  smile.  — Ap-prov'ing-ly,  adv. 

Ap-prox'i-mate  (Sp-prSks'T-mSt),  a.  [L.  approxima- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  approximare  to  approach ;  ad  +  proxi- 
mare  to  come  near.  See  Proximate.]  1.  Approaching ; 
proximate  ;  nearly  resembling. 

2.  Near  to  correctness ;  nearly  exact ;  not  perfectly 
accurate  ;  as,  approximate  results  or  values. 

Approximate  quantities  (Math.),  those  which  are  nearly, 
but  not  absolutely,  equal. 

Ap-prox'i-mate  (-mat),  v.  t.  ^imp.  &■  p.  p.  Approxi- 
mated (-mii'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Approximating.]  1.  To 
carry  or  advance  near ;  to  cause  to  approach. 

To  approximate  the  inequality  of  riches  to  the  level  of  na- 
tiire.  Burke. 

2.  To  come  near  to ;  to  approach. 

The  telescope  approximates  perfection.       X  Morse,  j 

Ap-prox'i-mate,  v.  i.     To  draw  near ;  to  approach. 

Ap-prox'i-mate-ly  (-mat-ly),  adv.  With  approxima- 
tion ;  so  as  to  approximate ;  nearly. 

Ap-prox'i-ma'tion  (-ma'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  approxi- 
mation, LL.  approximatio.']  1.  The  act  of  approxima- 
ting ;  a  drawing,  advancing,  or  being  near  ;  approach  ; 
also,  the  result  of  approximating. 

The  largest  capacity  and  the  most  noble  dispositions  are  but 
an  approximation  to  the  proper  standard  and  true  symmetry  of 
human  nature.  /.  Taylor. 

2.  An  approach  to  a  correct  estimate,  calculation,  or 
conception,  or  to  a  given  quantity,  quality,  etc. 

3.  (Math.)  (a)  A  continual  approach  or  coming  nearer 
to  a  result ;  as,  to  solve  an  equation  by  approximation. 
(6)  A  value  that  is  nearly  but  not  exactly  correct. 

Ap-prox'i-ma-tive  (-ma-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  approxima- 
tif.'\      Approaching  ;     approximate.  —  Ap-prox'i-ma- 

tlve-ly,  ad?).~Ap-prox'i-ma-tive-ness,  re. 

Ap-prox'i-ma'tor  (-ma'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  approximates. 

II  Ap'pui'  (ap.'pwe'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ad  -\- podium  foot- 
hold, Gr.  TTotiov,  dim.  of  irov?,  jroSdg,  foot.]  A  support  or 
supporter;  a  stay;  a  prop.     [06i.] 

If  a  vine  be  to  climb  trees  that  are  of  any  great  height,  there 
would  be  stays  and  appuies  set  to  it.  Holland. 

Point  d'appul  (pwaN'  dap'pwe').  [F.,  a  point  of  support.] 
(Mil.)  (a)  A  given  point  or  body,  upon  which  troops  are 
formed,  or  by  which  they  are  marched  in  line  or  column. 
(6)  An  advantageous  defensive  support,  as  a  castle,  mo- 
rass, wood,  stream,  declivity,  etc. 

Ap'pulse  (ap'piils  or  5p-puls' ;  277),  n.    [L.  appulsus, 

fr.  appellere,   appulsum,  to  drive  to ;   ad  -}- pellere  to 

drive  :  cf .  F.  appulse.']    1.  A  driving  or  running  towards ; 

approach ;  impulse ;  also,  the  act  of  striking  against. 

In  all  consonants  there  is  an  appulse  of  the  organs.    Holder. 

2.  (Asiron.)  The  near  approach  of  one  heavenly  body 
to  another,  or  to  the  meridian ;  a  coming  into  conjunc- 
tion ;  as,  the  appulse  of  the  moon  to  a  star,  or  of  a  star 
to  the  meridian. 

Ap-pul'sion  (Sp-piil'shun),  n.  A  driving  or  striking 
against ;  an  appulse. 

Ap-pul'sive  (-siv),  a.  Striking  against ;  impinging ; 
as,  the  appulsive  influence  of  the  planets.  P.  Cyc. 

Ap-pnl'sive-ly,  adv.     By  appulsion. 

Ap-pur'te-nance  (ap-pflr'te-nans),  re.  [OF.  apurte- 
naunse,  apartenance,  P.  appartenance,  LL.  appartenen- 
tia,  from  L.  apperiinere.  See  Appertain.]  That  which 
belongs  to  something  else ;  an  adjunct ;  an  appendage ; 
an  accessory ;  something  annexed  to  another  thing  more 
worthy;  in  common  parlance  and  legal  acceptation, 
something  belonging  to  another  thing  as  principal,  and 
which  passes  as  incident  to  it,  as  a  right  of  way,  or  other 
easement  to  land ;  a  right  of  common  to  pasture,  an  out- 
house, bam,  garden,  or  orchard,  to  a  house  or  messuage. 
In  a  strict  legal  sense,  land  can  never  pass  as  an  appurte- 
nance to  land.  Tomlins.    Bouvier.    Burrill. 

Globes  .  .  .  provided  as  appurtenances  to  astronomy.  Bacon. 
The  structure  of  the  eye,  and  of  its  appurtenances.    Reid. 

Ap-pur'te-nant  (-nant),  a.  [F.  appartenant,  p.  pr. 
of  appartenir.  See  Appurtenance.]  Annexed  or  per- 
taining to  some  more  important  thing ;  accessory ;  inci- 
dent ;  as,  a  right  of  way  appurtenant  to  land  or  build- 
ings.  Blackstone. 

Common  apptu-tenant.    (Law)  See  under  Common,  re. 

Ap-pur'te-nant,  re.     Something  which  belongs  or  ap- 
pertains to  another  thing  ;  an  appurtenance. 
Mysterious  appurtenants  and  symbols  of  redemption.  Coleridge. 


One  of  the  Aprocta  (JHonocelis), 
much  enlarged.  The  saclike  stom- 
ach  is  in  the  middle.  New  Eng- 
land coast. 


Ap'rl-cate  (5p'rT-kat),  V.  t.  &  i.  [L.  apricatus,  p.  p. 
of  upricare,  fr.  apricus  expo»ed  to  the  sun,  fr.  aperire  to 
uncover,  open.]     To  bask  in  the  sun.     [iJ.]  Boyle. 

Ap'ri-ca'tlon  (-ka'slmn),  71.    Basking  in  the  sun.     [iJ.] 

A'prl-COt  (a'pri-kSt),  re.  [OE.  apricock,  abricot,  P. 
abricot,  fr.  Sp.  albaricoque  or  Pg.  albricoque,  fr.  Ar.  al- 
birqUq,  al-burgUq.  Though  tlie  E.  and  P.  form  abricot 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic  through  the  Spanish,  yet  the 
Arabic  word  itself  was  formed  from  the  Gr.  irpaiKaKia, 
pi.  (Diosc.  c  100)  fr.  L.  praecoguus,  praecox,  early  ripe. 
The  older  E.  form  apricock  was  prob.  taken  direct  from 
Pg.  See  PRECOClons,  Cook.]  (Bot.)  A  fruit  alMed  to  the 
plum,  of  an  orange  color,  oval  shape,  and  delicious  taste  ; 
also,  the  tree  (Primus  Armeniaca  of  Linuteus)  which 
bears  this  fruit.  By  cultivation  it  has  been  introduced 
throughout  the  temperate  zone. 

A'iMll  (a'prtl),  re.  [L.  Aprilis.  OE.  also  Averil,  F. 
Avril,  fr.  L.  Aprilis.']     1.  The  fourth  month  of  the  year. 

2.  Fig. :  With  reference  to  April  being  the  month  in 
which  vegetation  begins  to  put  forth,  the  variableness  of 
its  weather,  etc. 

The  April 's  in  her  eyes  ;  it  is  love's  spring.        Shah. 

April  fool,  one  who  is  sportively  imposed  upon  by  others 
on  the  first  day  of  April . 

II  A' prl-O'ri  (a'  prl-o'ri).    [L.  a  (ab)  -j- prior  former.] 

1.  (Logic)  Chai'acterizing  that  kind  of  reasoning  which 
deduces  consequeilces  from  definijtious  formed,  or  prin- 
ciples assumed,  or  winch  infers  effects  from  causes  pre- 
viously known ;  deductive  or  deductively.  The  reverse 
of  a  posteriori. 

2.  Presumptive  ;  presumptively ;  without  examination. 

3.  (Philos.)  Applied  to  knowledge  and  conceptions  as- 
sumed, or  presupposed,  as  prior  to  experience,  in  order 
to  make  experience  rational  or  possible. 

A  priori,  that  is,  from  these  necessities  of  the  mind  or  forms 
of  thinking,  which,  though  first  revealed  to  us  by  experience, 
must  yet  have  preexisted  in  order  to  make  experience  possible. 

Coleridge. 

A'pri-O'rlsm  (-riz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  apriorisme.}  An  a 
priori  principle. 

A'pri-or'i-ty  (-Srt-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  being  innate 
in  the  mind,  or  prior  to  experience  ;  a  priori  reasoning. 

II  A-proc'ta  (a^prSk'ta),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  d  priv.  -f 
irptoKTosanus.]  (Zo'ol.) 
A  group  of  Turbellaria 
iu  which  there  is  no 
anal  aperture. 

A-proc'tous  (-tus), 
a.  (Zo'61.)  Without  an 
anal  orifice. 

A'pron  (a'pum  or 
a'prun;277),re.  [OE. 
napron,  OF.  naperon,  F.  napperon,  dim.  of  OF.  nape,  F. 
nappe,  cloth,  tablecloth,  LL.  napa,  fr.  L.  mappa,  nap- 
kin, table  napkin.  See  Map.]  J^  An  article  of  dress,  of 
cloth,  leather,  or  other  stuff,  worn  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  body,  to  keep  the  clothes  clean,  to  defend  them  from 
injury,  or  as  a  covering.  It  is  commonly  tied  at  the 
waist  by  strings. 

2.  Something  which  by  its  shape  or  use  suggests  an 
apron;  as,  (a)  The  fat  skin  covering  the  belly  of  a 
goose  or  duck.  \_Prov.  Eng.2  Halliwell.  (b)  A  piece 
of  leather,  or  other  material,  to  be  spread  before  a  per- 
son riding  on  an  outside  seat  of  a  vehicle,  to  defend 
bim  from  the  rain,  snow,  or  dust ;  a  boot.  "  The 
weather  being  too  hot  for  the  apron."  Hughes,  (c) 
(G?m.)  A  leaden  plate  that  covers  the  vent  of  a  can- 
non, (d)  (Shipbuilding)  A  piece  of  carved  timber,  just 
above  the  foremost  end  of  the  keel.  Totten.  (e)  A  plat- 
form, or  flooring  of  plank,  at  the  entrance  of  a  dock, 
against  wliich  the  dock  gates  are  shut.  (/)  A  flooring  of 
plank  before  a  dam  to  cause  the  water  to  make  a  gradual 
descent,  (g)  (Mech.)  Tlie  piece  that  holds  the  cutting 
tool  of  a  planer,  (h)  (Plumbing)  A  strip  of  lead  which 
leads  the  drip  of  a  wall  into  a  gutter ;  a  flashing,  (i)  (Zo- 
ol.)  The  infolded  abdomen  of  a  crab. 

A'proned  (a'pUrnd  or  a'prund),  a.   Wearing  an  apron. 
A  cobbler  aproned,  and  a  parson  gowned.  Pope. 

A'pron-ful  (a'piim-ful  or  a'priin-),  n.;  pi.  Apeonfuls 
(-fulz).     The  quantity  an  apron  can  hold. 

A'pron-less,  a.     Without  an  apron. 

A'pron  man'  (man').  A  man  who  wears  an  apron ;  a 
laboring  man  ;  a  mechanic.     \^Ohs.']  Shak. 

A'pron  string'  (string').     The  string  of  an  apron. 

To  bs  tied  to  a  wife's  or  mother's  apron  strings,  to  be 
imduly  controlled  by  a  vrife  or  mother. 

He  was  so  made  that  he  could  not  submit  to  he  tied  to  the  apron 
strings  even  of  the  best  of  wives.  Macaula;i. 

Ap'ro-pos'  (ap'ro-po'),  a.  &  adv.  [F.  h  propos ;  a 
(L.  ad)  -Apropos  purpose,  L.  propositum  plan,  purpose, 
fr.  proponere  to  propose.  See  Pkopound.]  1.  Oppor- 
timely  or  opportune ;  seasonably  or  seasonable. 

A  tale  extremely  apropos.  Pope. 

2.  By  the  way ,  to  the  purpose ;  suitably  to  the  place 
or  subject ;  —  a  word  used  to  introduce  an  incidental  ob- 
servation, suited  to  the  occasion,  though  not  strictly  be- 
longing to  the  narration. 

Apse(aps),  re. /p^.  Apses (-sez).  [See  Apsis.]  \.(Arch.) 
(a)  A  projecting  part  of  a  building,  esp.  of  a  church,  hav- 
ing in  the  plan  a  polygonal  or  semicircular  termination, 
and,  most  often,  projecting  from  the  east  end.  In  early 
churches  the  Eastern  apse  was  occupied  by  seats  for  the 
bishop  and  clergy.  Hence  :  (b)  The  bishop's  seat  or 
throne,  in  ancient  churches. 

2.  A  reliquary,  or  case  in  which  the  relics  of  saints 
were  kept. 

^W°  This  word  is  also  written  apsis  and  absis. 

Ap'sl-dal  (ap'sT-dal),  a.  1.  (Astron.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  apsides  of  an  orbit. 

2.  (Arch.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  apse  of  a  church ;  as, 
the  apsidal  termination  of  the  chancel. 

Ap'si-des  (Sp'si-dez),  re.  pi     See  Apsis. 


II  Ap'sls  (Sp'sis),  re.  /  pi.  Apsides  (-sT-dez).  See  Apsk. 
[L.  apsis,  absis,  Gr.  ii/iis,  ii^iSos,  a  tying,  fattening,  the 
hoop  of  a  wheel,  the 
wheel,  a  bow,  arch, 
vault,  fr.  oiirreiv  to  fas- 
ten.] 1.  (Astron.) 
One  of  the  two  points 
of  an  orbit,  as  of  a 
planet  or  satellite, 
which  are  at  the  great- 
est and  least  distance 
from  the  central  body, 
corresponding  to  the 


a  a  Apsides. 


aphelion  and  perihelion  of  a  planet,  or  to  the  apogee  ana 
perigee  of  the  moon.  The  more  distant  is  called  the  higher 
apsis;  the  other,  the  louver  apsis;  and  the  line  joining 
them,  the  line  of  apsides. 

2.  (Math.)  In  a  curve  referred  to  polar  coordinates, 
any  point  for  which  the  radius  vector  is  a  maximum  or 
minimum. 

3.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Apse. 

Apt  (apt),  a.  [P.  aple,  L.  aptus,  fr.  obsolete  apere  to 
fasten,  to  joui,  to  fit,  akin  to  apisci  to  reach,  attain :  cf. 
Gr.  aTTTeii/  to  fasten,  Skr.  dpto.  fit,  fr.  ap  to  reach,  attain.] 

1.  Pit  or  fitted ;  suited ;  suitable ;  appropriate. 

They  have  not  always  apt  instruments.  Burke. 

A  river  .  .  .  apt  to  be  forded  by  a  lamb.    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Having  an  habitual  tendency ;  habitually  liable  or 
likely ;  —  used  of  things. 

My  vines  and  peaches  .  .  .  were  apt  to  have  a  soot  or  smuttl- 
ness  upon  their  leaves  and  fruit.  Temple. 

This  tree,  if  unprotected,  is  apt  to  be  stripped  of  the  leaves  by 
a  leaf-cutting  ant.  Lubbock, 

3.  Inclined ;  disposed  customarily ;  given ;  ready  ;  — 
used  of  persons. 

Apter  to  give  than  thou  wilt  be  to  ask.    Beau,  If  Ft. 
That  lofty  pity  with  which  prosperous  folk  are  apt  to  remem- 
ber their  grandfathers.  F.  Harrison. 

4.  Ready ;  especially  fitted  or  qualified  (to  do  some- 
thing) ;  quick  to  learn ;  prompt ;  expert ;  as,  a  pupil  apt 
to  learn ;  an  G^i  scholar.     "Anoyiwit."  Johnson. 

Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die.  Shak. 

I  find  thee  apt.  .  .  .  Now,  Hamlet,  hear.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Fit ;  meet ;  suitable ;  qualified ;  inclined ;  dis- 
posed ;  liable  ;  ready ;  quick ;  prompt. 

Apt,  V.  t.     [L.  aptare.     See  Aptate.]    To  fit ;  to  suit; 
to  adapt.     [Obs.}     "  To  a^<  their  places. "        B.  Jonson. 
'That  our  speech  be  apted  to  edification.    Jer.  Taylor, 
Apt'a-ble  (-a^b'l),  a.    [LL.  aptabilis,  fr.  L.  aptare.'\ 
Capable  of  being  adapted.     [06*.]  Sherwood. 

Ap'tate  (Sp'tat),  V.  t.  [L.  aptatus,  p.  p.  of  aptare. 
See  Apt.]    To  make  fit.     [Oto.l  Bailey. 

II  Ap'te-ra  (Sp'te-ra),  n.pl.    [NL.  aptera,  fr.  Gr.  a-nre- 
po5  without  wings  ;  d  priv.  -|-  impov  wing,  mdoBai,  to  fly.} 
(Zool.)  Insects  without  wings,  constituting  the  seventh 
Linnsean  order  of  insects,  an  artificial  group,  which  in- 
cluded Crustacea,  spiders,  centipeds,  and  even  worms. 
These  animals  are  now  placed  in  several  distinct  classes 
and  orders. 
Ap'ter-al  (Sp'ter-al),  a.    1.  (Zool.)  Apterous. 
2.  (Arch.)    Without    lateral   columns ;  ^  applied    tc 
buildings  which  have  no  series  of  columns  along  their 
sides,  but  are  either  prostyle  or  amphiprostyle,  and  op- 
posed to  peripteral.  P.  Cyc. 
Ap'ter-an  (-an),  n.     (Zool.)  One  of  the  Aptera. 
II  Ap-te'ri-a  (ap-te'rl-a),  re.  pi.    [NL.    See  Aptera.] 
(Zool.)  Naked   spaces  between  the  feathered   areas  of 
birds.    See  Ptekyli^. 

Ap'ter-OUS  (ap'ter-us),  a.  1.  (Zool.)  Destitute  of 
wings  ;  apteral ;  as,  apterous  insects. 

2.  (Bot.)  Destitute  of  winglike  membranous  expan- 
sions, as  a  stem  or  petiole  ;  —  opposed  to  alate. 

II  Ap-ter'y-ges  (5p-ter'i-jez),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ap- 
TEEYX.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  birds,  including  the  genus 
Apteryx.  , 

II  Ap'te-rys  (ap'te-rlks),  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -j-  Trrcpvf  wing. 
Cf.  Apteea.]  (Zo- 
ol.) A  genus  of 
New  Zealand  birds 
about  the  size  of  a 
hen,  with  only 
short  rudiments  of 
vrings,  armed  with 
a  claw,  and  with- 
out a  tail ;  the  ki- 
wi. It  is  allied  to 
the  gigantic  ex- 
tinct moas  of  the 
same  country. 
Five  species  are 
known. 

Apt'i-tude  (ap'- 

ti-tud),  re.  \J.  ap- 
titude, LL.  aptitu- 
do,  ir.  L.  aptus. 
See  Apt,  and  cf. 
Attitdde.]  1.  A  natural  or  acquired  disposition  or  ca- 
pacity for  a  particular  purpose,  or  tendency  to  a  particu- 
lar action  or  effect ;  as,  oil  has  an  aptitude  to  burn. 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  peouUar  aptitude  for  the  manage- 
ment of  irregular  troops.  Jfacaulaj/. 

2.  A  general  fitness  or  suitableness ;  adaptation. 
That  sociable  and  helpful  aptitude  which  God  implanted  be- 
tween man  and  woman.  Milton. 

3.  Readiness  in  learning ;  docility  ;  aptness. 

He  was  a  boy  of  remarkable  aptitude.       Macauiay. 
Apt'i-tU'di-nal  (-tu'dT-n«l),  a.     Suitable ;  fit.     [Ofo.] 
Aptly  (Spt'iy),  adz).     In  an  apt  or  suitable  manner , 
fitly ;  properly ;  pertinently  ;  appropriiitely ;  readily. 

Apt'ness,  re.  1.  Fitness  ;  suitableness ;  appropriate- 
ness ;  as,  the  aptness  of  things  to  their  end. 

The  aptness  of  his  quotations.        J.  Ji.  Green. 
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2.  Disposition  of  the  mind ;  propensity ;  as,  the  apt- 
ness of  men  to  follow  example. 

3.  Quickness  of  apprehension ;  readiness  in  learning  ; 
docility ;  as,  an  aptness  to  learn  is  more  observable  in 
some  children  than  in  others. 

4.  Proneness  ;  tendency ;  as,  the  aptness  of  iron  to  rust. 

Ap'tOte  (ap'tot),  n.  [L.  aptoium,  Gr.  an-Twro!  inde- 
clinable ;  a  priv.  -|-  tttwtos  fallen,  declined,  iriTnew  to 
fall.]  {Gram.)  A  noun  which  has  no  distinction  of  cases  ; 
an  indeclinable  noun. 

Ap-tOt'lc  (ap-tot'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  character- 
ized by,  aptotes ;  uninllected  ;  as,  aptotic  languages. 

II  Ap'ty-chus  (Sp'tT-kus),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  d  priv.  + 
TTTvf ,  iTTuxos,  fold.]  (Zo'61.)  A  shelly  plate  found  in  the 
terminal  chambers  of  ammonite  shells.  Some  authors 
consider  them  to  be  jaws ;  others,  opercula. 

II  A'pus  (a'pus),  re.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  dn-ous.  SeeApoDE,  re.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  fresh-water  phyllopod  crustaceans. 
Bee  Phyllopod. 

Ap'y-ret'iC  (ap'T-retlk),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  -\- pyretic.'] 
{Med.)  Without  fever  ;  —  applied  to  days  when  there  is 
an  intermission  of  fever.  Dunglison. 

II  Ap'y-rex'i-a  (-reks'i-a),  )  re.    [NL.  apyrexia,  fr.  Gr. 
Ap'y-rex'y  (ap'T-rSks'y),  )      ttTTUpef  I'a  ;  d  priv. -j- Tw- 
peVo-etj'  to  be  feverish,  fr.  TrCp  fire :  cf.  F.  apyrexie.'] 
{Med. )  The  absence  or  intermission  of  fever. 

Ap'y-rex'i-al  (ap'I-rSks'i-al),  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to 
apyrexy.     "yfni/jyjvrt?  period."  Brande  £  C. 

Ap'y-rOUS  (Sp'I-riis  or  a-pl'riis),  a.  [Gr.  dm/pos  ;  d 
priv.  -f-  Tvp  fire.]  Incombustible  ;  capable  of  sustaining 
a  strong  heat  without  alteration  of  form  or  properties. 

II  A'qua-  (a'kwa),  re.  [L.  See  Ewer.]  Water  ;  —  a 
word  mucli  used  in  pharmacy  and  the  old  chemistry,  in 
various  significations,  determined  by  the  word  or  words 
annexed. 

Aqaa  ammoniie,  the  aqueous  solution  of  ammouia ;  liquid 
ammonia;  often  called  aqua  ammonia. — Aqua  marine  (nia- 
ren'),  or  Aqua  marina  (ma-ri'ua).  Same  as  Aqhamarine. 
—  Aqua  regia  (re'ji-a)  PL..,  royal  water]  (C'liei/i.),  a  very 
corrosive  fuming  yellow  liquid  conaistmg  of  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids.  It  has  the  power  of  dissolving  gold, 
the  "  royal "  metal.  —  Aqua  Tofana  (to-fa'ni),  a  fluid  con- 
taming  arsenic,  and  used  for  secret  poisoning,  made  by 
an  It.Tlian  woman  named  Tofana,  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
17th  century,  who  is  said  to  liave  poisoned  more  than  600 
persons.  Francis.  —  Aqua  vitae  (vi'te)  [L. ,  water  of  life. 
Cf.  Eau  de  vie,  Usquebaugh],  a  name  given  to  brandy 
and  some  other  ardent  spirits.  SItak. 

II  A'qua  for'tls  (a'kwa  fSr'tis).  [L.,  strong  water.] 
(Chem.)  Nitric  Acid.     iArdiaic^ 

A'qua-ma-rlne'  (-ma-ren'),  n.  {3Iin.)  A  transparent, 
pale  green  variety  of  beryl,  used  as  a  gem.     See  Bekyl. 

A'qua-punc'ture  (-piink'tiir),  re.  [L.  aqua  water, 
-{-  punciura  puncture,  pungere,  punctum,  to  prick.] 
{3ied.)  The  introduction  of  water  subcutaneously  for  the 
relief  of  pain. 

II  Aq'ua-relle'  (Sk'wa-rel'),  re.  [P-,  fr.  Ital.  acque- 
rello,  fr.  acqua  water,  L.  aqua.']  A  design  or  painting 
in  thin  transparent  water  colors  ;  also,  the  mode  of  paint- 
ing ill  such  colors. 

Aq'ua-rel'list  (-rSllist),  re.  A  painter  in  thin  trans- 
parent water  colors. 

A-qua'ri-al  (a-kwa'ri-al),  \a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  an 

A-qua'rl-an  (a-kwa'rl-an),  |      aquarium. 

A-qua'rl-an,  re.  [L.  (assumed)  Aquarianus,  fr.  aqua: 
cf.  F.  Aquarien.  See  Aqda.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
sect  of  Christians  in  the  primitive  church  who  used  water 
instead  of  wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 

A-qua'rl-um  (-um),  n. ;  pi.  E."  Aquabiums  (-ilmz),  L. 
Aquakla  (-a).  [L.  See  Aquakfus,  Ewer.]  An  artificial 
pond,  or  a  globe  or  tank  (usually  with  glass  sides),  in  which 
living  specimens  of  aquatic  animals  or  plants  are  kept. 

II  A-qua'ri-US  (-us),  re.  [L.  aquarius,  adj.,  relating  to 
water,  and  n.,  a  water-carrier,  fr.  aqua.  See  Aqua.] 
{Astron.)  (a)  The  Water-bearer;  the  eleventh  sign  in 
the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary ;  ^  so  called  from  the  rains  which  prevail  at  that 
season  in  Italy  and  the  East.  (6)  A  constellation  south 
of  Pegasus. 

A-quat'lc  (a-kwStTk),  a.  [L,  aquatieus :  cf.  F.  aqxm- 
tique.  See  Aqua.]  Pertaining  to  water  ;  growing  in  wa- 
ter ;  Uving  in,  swimming  in,  or  frequenting  the  margins  of 
waters ;  as,  aquatic  plants  and  fowls. 

A-quat'lC,  re.     1.  An  aquatic  animal  or  plant. 

2.  pi.  Sports  or  exercises  practiced  in  or  on  the  water. 

A-quat'ic-al  (-t-kal),  a.    Aquatic.     [iJ.] 

Aq'ua-tile  (ak'wa^til),  a.  [L.  aquatilis :  cf.  F.  aqua- 
tile.]    Inhabiting  the  water.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

A'qua-tint  (a'kwa-tlnt  or  ak'wa-),  )  re.      [It.     acqua 

A'qua-tin'ta  (a'kwa-tTn'ta),  )      iinta  dyed  wa- 

ter ;  acqua  (L.  aqua)  water  -|-  tinto,  fern,  iinta,  dyed.  See 
Tint.]  A  kind  of  etclung  in  which  spaces  are  bitten  by 
the  use  of  aqua  f  ortis,  by  which  an  efiect  is  produced  re- 
sembling a  drawing  in  water  colors  or  India  ink  ;  also, 
the  engraving  produced  by  this  method. 

Aq'ue-duct  (ak'we-diikt),  re.  [F.  aqueduc,  OF.  aque- 
duct (Cotgr.),  fr.  L. 
aquaeductus ;  aquae, 
gen.  of  aqua  water  + 
ductus  a  leading,  du- 
cere  to  lead.  See  Aqua, 
Duke.]  1.  A  conduct- 
or, conduit,  or  artifi- 
cial channel  for  convey- 
ing water,  especially 
one  for  supplying  large 
cities  with  water. 

5I^°"  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  structure  Aqueduct, 

(similar  to  the  ancient 

aqueducts),  for  conveyii»i?  a  canal  over  a  river  or  hoUow ; 
Biore  properly  called  an  aqueduct  bridge. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  canal  or  passage  ;  as,  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius,  a  channel  connecting  the  third  and  fourth  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain. 


A-qne'I-ty  (a-kweT-tj?),  n.    Waterineas.     lObs."] 

A'que-OUS  (a'kwe-iis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  aqueux,  L.  aquosus, 
fr.  aqua.  See  Aqua,  Aqoose.]  1.  Partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of  water,  or  abounding  with  it ;  watery. 

The  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air.  Tijndall. 

2.  Made  from,  or  by  means  of,  water. 

An  aqneoiLS  deposit.  Dana. 

Aqueous  extract,  an  extract  obtained  from  a  vegetable 
substance  by  steeping  it  in  water.— Aqueous  humor  (Anat.), 
one  of  the  humors  of  the  eye  ;  a  hmpid  fluid,  occupying 
the  space  between  the  crystalline  lens  and  the  cornea. 
(See  Eye.)  -Aqueous  rocks  (Geo/.),  those  wliich  are  depos- 
ited from  water  and  he  in  strata,  as  opposed  to  volcanic 
rocks,  wliich  are  of  igneous  origin ;  —  called  also  sedimen- 
tary rocks. 

A'que-ous-ness,  re.    Wateriness. 

A-quil'er-ous  (a-kwifer-iis),  a.  [L.  aqua  water  + 
-fetyus.']  Containing  or  conveying  water  or  a  watery 
fluid  ;  as,  aquiferous  vessels  ;  the  aquiferous  system. 

A'qm-iorm  (a'kwT-fSrm),  a.  [L.  aqua  water  -j-  -form.'] 
Having  the  form  of  water. 

II  Aq'ui-la  (ak'wl-la),  re.  ;  pi.  Aquil^  (-le).  [L.,  an 
eagle.]     1.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  eagles. 

2.  (Astron. )  A  northern  constellation  southerly  from 
Lyra  and  Cygnus  and  preceding  the  Dolphin ;  the  Eagle. 

Aqulla  alba  [L.,  white  eagle],  an  alchemical  name  of  cal- 
omel. Branded  C. 

Aq'ui-la'ted  (-la'tSd),a.  {Her.)  Adorned  with  eagles' 
heads. 

Aq'ai-Une  (-lin  or  -lin ;  277),  a.  [L.  aquilinus,  it. 
aquila  eagle  :  cf.  F.  aquilin.  See  Eagle.]  1.  Belong- 
ing to  or  like  an  eagle. 

2.  Curving ;  hooked ;  prominent,  like  the  beak  of  an 
eagle ;  —  applied  particularly  to  the  nose. 

Terribly  arched  and  aquiline  his  nose.         Coivper. 

Aq'ul-Ion  (-15n),  re.  [L.  aquilo,-lonis:  cf.  F.  aquilon.] 
The  north  wind.     [Ote.]  Shak. 

A-qulp'a-rous  (a-kwTp'a-rtis),  a.  [L.  aqua  water  -j- 
parere  to  bring  forth.]  {3Ied.)  Secreting  water  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  certain  glands.  Dunglison. 

Aq'ui-ta'nl-an  (ak'wi-ta'nl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Aquitania,  now  called  Gascony. 

A-quose'  (a-kwos'),  a.  [L.  aquosus  watery,  fr.  agua. 
See  Aqua,  Aqueous.]     Watery  ;  aqueous,    [i?.]    Bailey. 

A-quos'i-ty  (a-kwSst-ty),  re.  [LL.  aquositas.]  The 
condition  of  being  wet  or  watery  ;  wateriness.     Huxley. 

Very  little  water  or  aquosity  is  found  in  their  belly.   HoUaml. 

Ar  (Sr),  conj.    Ere ;  before.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

II  A'ra  (a'ra),  re.  [L.]  (^rfrore.)  The  Altar;  a  south- 
ern constellation,  south  of  the  tail  of  the  Scorpion. 

II  A'ra  (a'ra),  re.  [Native  Indian  name.]  {Zool.)  A 
name  of  the  great  blue  and  yellow  macaw  {Ara  ara- 
rauna),  native  of  South  America. 

Ar'ab  (Sr'Sb ;  277),  n.  [Prob.  ultimately  fr.  Heb.  ar- 
aiah  a  desert,  the  name  employed,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
to  denote  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  Ar. 
Arab,  Heb.  arabi,  arbi,  arlim:  cf.  F.  Arabe,  L.  Arabs, 
Gr.  "Apatfi.']  One  of  a  swarthy  race  occupying  Arabia, 
and  numerous  in  Syria,  Northern  Africa,  etc. 

Street  Arab,  a  homeless  vagabond  in  the  streets  of  a 
city,  particularly  an  outcast  boy  or  girl.  Tylor. 

The  ragged  outcasts  and  street  Arabs  who  are  shivering  in 
damp  doorways.  Loud.  Sat.  liev. 

Ar'a-besque'  (5r'a-bgsk'),  re.  [F.  arabesque,  fr.  It. 
arabesco,  fr.  Arabo  Arab.]  A  style  of  ornamentation 
either  painted,  inlaid,  or  carved  in  low  reUef.  It  con- 
sists of  a  pattern  in  which  plants,  fruits,  foliage,  etc.,  as 
well  as  figiu-es  of  men  and  animals,  real  or  imaginary, 
are  fantastically  interlaced  or  put  together. 

^W  It  was  employed  in  Roman  imperial  ornamenta- 
tion, and  appeared,  without  the  animal  figures,  in  Moor- 
ish and  Arabic  decorative  art.  (See  Moresque.)  The 
arabesques  of  the  Renaissance  were  founded  on  Greco- 
Roman  work. 

Ar'a-besque',  a.     1.  Arabian.    [06s.] 

2.  Relating  to,  or  exhibiting,  the  style  of  ornament 
called  arabesque  ;  as,  arabesque  frescoes. 

Ar'a-besqued'  (-bSskf),  a.  Ornamented  in  the  style 
of  arabesques. 

A-ra'bi-an  (a-ra'bT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ara- 
bia or  its  inhabitants. 

Arabian  bird,  the  phenix.  Shak. 

A-ra'bi-an,  n.    A  native  of  Arabia  ;  an  Arab. 

Ar'a-blc  (Sr'a-btk),  a.  [L.  Arabicus,  fr.  Arabia.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Arabia  or  the  Arabians. 

Arabic  numerals  or  figures,  the  nine  digits,  1,  2,  3,  etc., 
and  the  cipher  0.  —  Gum  arable.    See  under  (Sum. 

Ar'a-bic,  re.     The  language  of  the  Arabians. 

m^^The  Arabic  is  a  Semitic  language,  allied  to  the 
Hebrew.  It  is  very  widely  diffused,  being  the  language 
in  which  all  Mohammedans  must  read  the  Koran,  and  is 
spoken  as  a  vernacular  tongue  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
Northern  Africa. 

A-rab'ic-al  (a-rSb'i-kal),  a.  Relating  to  Arabia ;  Ara- 
bic. —  A-rab'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Ar'a-bin  (Sr'a-bTn),  re.  1.  {Chem.)  A  carbohydrate, 
isomeric  with  cane  sugar,  contained  in  gum  arabic,  from 
which  it  is  extracted  as  a  white,  amorphous  substance. 

2.  Mucilage,  especially  that  made  of  gum  arabic. 

Ar'a-bin-ose'  (ar'a-bln-ose'),  re.  {Chem.)  An  unfer- 
mentable,  dextro-rotatory  sugar,  isomeric  with  grape 
sugar,  and  obtained  from  arabin. 

Ar'a-bism  (-bTz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  Arabisme.]  An  Ara^ 
bic  idiom  or  peculiarity  of  language.  Stuart. 

Ar'a-bist  (-btst),  re.  [Cf.  F.  Arabiste.']  One  well 
versed  in  the  Arabic  language  or  literature ;  also,  for- 
merly, one  who  followed  the  Arabic  system  of  surgery. 

Ar'a-ble  (5r'a-b'l),  a.  [F.  arable,  L.  arabilis,  fr.  ara- 
re  to  plow,  akin  to  Gr.  dpoOi',  E.  ear,  to  plow.  See  Eaea- 
BLE.]  Fit  for  plowing  or  tillage  ;  —  hence,  often  applied 
to  land  which  has  been  plowed  or  tilled. 

Ar'a-ble,  re.    Arable  land ;  plow  land. 


Ar'a-by(Sr'4-bJ),  re.  The  country  of  Arabia.  [Archaic 
&  Poetic] 

II  Ar'a-ca-nese'  (Sr'a-ka^nez'),  a.  Of  or  pertaiumg  to- 
Aracan,  a  province  of  British  Burmah.  —  re.  sing.  &  pi. 
A  native  or  natives  of  Aracan. 

II  A'ra-ga'rl  (a'ra-sa're),  re.  {Zool.)  A  South  Amer- 
ican bird,  of  the  genus  Pteroglossus,  allied  to  the  tou- 
cans.    There  are  several  species. 

A-race'  (a-ras'),  V.  t.  [OE.  aracen,  arasen,  OF.  ara- 
chier,  esracier,  F.  arracher,  fr.  L.  exradicare,  eradicare. 
The  prefix  a-  is  perh.  due  to  L.  ab.  See  Eradicate.] 
To  tear  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  draw  away.     lObs.]     Wyatt. 

A-ra'ceous  (a-ra'shiis),  a.  [L.  arum  a  genus  of  plants, 
fr.  Gr.  dpoi'.]  {Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  order  of 
plants,  of  which  the  genus  Aru7n  is  the  type. 

A-rach'nid  (a-rSk'nTd),  re.     An  arachnidan.     Huxley. 

II  A-rach'nl-da  (a-rSk'nt-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
apaxtrr)  spider.]  {Zool.)  One  of  the  classes  of  Arthrop- 
oda.    See  Hlusiration  in  Appendix. 

JII^°°  They  have  four  pairs  of  legs,  no  antennae  nor 
wiiigs,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  and  one  pai.-  of  maxillae  or 
palpi.  The  head  is  usually  consolidated  with  the  thorax. 
The  respiration  is  either  by  tracheae  or  by  pulmonary 
sacs,  or  by  both.  The  class  includes  three  principal  or- 
ders: Araneina,  or  spiders;  Arthrorjasira,  iucluding 
scorpions,  etc. ;  and  Acarina,  or  mites  and  ticks. 

A-rach'ni-dan  (-dan),  re.  [Gr.  dpdx")  spider.]  {Zool.) 
One  of  the  Arachnida. 

Ar'ach-nid'i-al  (ar'Sk-nidT-al),  a.  {Zool.)  {a)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Arachnida.  {b)  Pertaining  to  the  ar- 
achnidium. 

II  Ar'ach-nld'i-um  (-i-um),  re.  [NL.  See  Arachuida.] 
{Zool.)  The  glandular  organ  in  which  the  material  for 
the  web  of  spiders  is  secretied. 

II  Ar'ach-ni'tis  (ar'Sk-ni'tis), re.  [Gr.  dpax^l  +  -itis.] 
{Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  arachnoid  membrane. 

A-rach'noid  (a-rak'noid),  a.  [Gr.  dpoxi'oeiSis  like 
a  cobweb ;  apaxvr)  spider,  spider's  web  +  ei6os  form.] 

1.  Resembhug  a  spider's  web  ;  cobweblike. 

2.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  a  thin  membrane  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  between  the  dura  mater  and  pia  mater. 

3.  (Bot.)  Covered  with,  or  composed  of,  soft,  loose- 
hairs  or  fibers,  so  as  to  resemble  a  cobweb ;  cobwebby. 

A-racb'noid,  re.    1.  {Anat.)  Tlie  araclmoid  membrane. 

2.  (^oS?.)  One  of  the  Arachnoidea. 

Ar'ach-noid'al  (Sr'Sk-noid'ol),  a.  {Anat.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  arachnoid  membrane ;  arachnoid. 

I!  Ar'ach-noid'e-a  (-e-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  {Zool.)  Same  as 
Arachnida. 

A-rach'no-log'ic-al  (a-r5k'no-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  arachnology. 

Ar'ach-nol'0-gist  (ar'Sk-nol'o-jTst),  re.  One  who  is 
versed  in,  or  studies,  arachnology. 

Ar'ach-nol'0-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Gr.  apax^ri  spider  +  -logy.'] 
The  department  of  zoology  which  treats  of  spiders  and 
other  Arachnida. 

A'raB-om'e-ter  (a're-6m'e-ter ;  277).     See  Areometer. 

A-rae'O-Style  (a-re'6-stil),  a.  &  re.  [L.  araeoslylos,  Gr. 
dpai6(7TuAos  ;  dpaios  at  intervals  -|-  o-TiiAos  piUar,  col- 
umn.]   {Arch.)    See  Inteecolumniation. 

A-rae'O-sys'tyle  (-sTs'tn),  a.&n.  [Gr.  dpaios  at  inter- 
vals +  (tvcttoAo;.  See  Ststtle.]  {Arch.)  See  ItaxER- 
COLUIINIATION. 

Ar'a-go-nese'  (Sr'a-go-nez'),  a.  Of  or  •pertaining  to 
Aragon,  in  Spain,  or  to  its  inhabitants.  ■^  re.  sing.  &  pi. 
A  native  or  natives  of  Aragon,  in  Spain. 

A-rag'O-nite  (a-rag'6-nit),  re.  [From  Aragon,  in 
Spain.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  identical  in  composition  with 
calcite  or  carbonate  of  lime,  but  difiering  from  it  in  its 
crystalline  form  and  some  of  its  physical  characters. 

II  A'ra-gua'tO  (a'ra-gwa'to),  re.  [Native  name.] 
{Zool.)  A  South  American  monkey,  the  ursine  howler 
{Mycetes  ursinus).     See  Howler,  re.,  2. 

A-ralse'  (a-»az'),  v.  t.    To  raise.     [06s.]  Shah. 

Ar'ak  (ar'Sk),  re.    Same  as  Arrack. 

Ar'a-mse'an  I  (Sr'iUme'an),  a.     [L.  Aramaeus,  6r. 

Ar'a-me'an  J  'Apafiaiot,  fr.  Heb.  Aram,  i.  e.  High- 
land, a  name  given  to  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans,  or  to  their  lan- 
guage; Aramaic—  re.     A  native  of  Aram. 

Ar'a-ma'ic  (ar'a-ma'ik),  a.  [See  Abam^an,  a.]  Per- 
taining to  Aram,  or  to  the  territory,  inhabitants,  language, 
or  literature  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  Arama?an ;  —  spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  northern  branch  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  languages,  including  Syriac  and  Chaldee.  ^  n. 
The  Aramaic  language. 

Ar'a-ma'ism  (-Tz'm),  n.    An  idiom  of  the  Aramaic. 

II  Ar'a-ne'i-da  (5r'a-ne'T-da),    \n.pl.    [NL.]    {ZoU.) 

II  Ar'a-ne-Oid'e-a  (-ne-oid'e-a),  J      See  Araneina. 

Ar'a-ne'i-dan  (ar'arnet-dan),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Araneina  or  spiders.  —  re.  One  of  the 
Araneina ;  a  spider. 

Ar'a-ne'i-fonn  (-fSrm),  a.  [L.  aranea  spider  -)-  -form."] 
{Zool. )  Having  the  form  of  a  spider.  Kirby, 

II  A-ra'ne-i'na  (a^ra'ne-i'na),  re. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  aranea  spider.] 
{Zool.)  The  order  of  Arachnida  that 
includes  the  spiders. 

^W°  They  have  mandibles,  modi- 
fied as  poison  fangs,  leglike  palpi, 
simple  eyes,  abdomen  without  seg- 
ments, and  spinnerets  for  spinning  a 
web.  They  breathe  by  pulmonary 
sacs  and  tracheae  in  the  abdomen. 
See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

A-ra'ne-OSe'  (a^ra'ne-os'),  a.  [L. 
araneosus.]  Of  the  aspect  of  a  spi- 
der's web ;  arachnoid. 

A-ra'ne-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  araneosus,  fr.  aranea  spi- 
der, spider's  web.]  Cobweblike  ;  extremely  thin  and 
delicate,  like  a  cobweb ;  as,  the  araneous  membrane  of 
the  eye.    See  Arachnoid.  Derham. 

II  A-ran'gO  (a-r5n'go),  re.  ;  pi.  Arangoes  (-goz).  [The 
native  name.]     A  bead  of  rough  camelian.     Arangoes 


Araneidan  (MygaU 
fodiens).  a  A  poison 
fang  enlarged. 


ale,   senate,   cS,re,    am,    arm,    ask,   finol,   3,11 ;     eve,   event,    end,    fern,   recent;     ice,   idea,   ill;     old,   obey,   6rb,   odd; 


ARAPAIMA 

•were  formerly  imported  from  Bombay  for  use  in  the 
African  slave  trade.  M'Cnlloch. 

II  A'ra-pal'ma  (a'rii-pi'ma),  n.    [Prob.  native  name.] 
{ZoSl.)  A  large  fresh- water  food  fish  of  South  America. 
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Arapaima  (,A.  gigas). 

II  A-raTa  (S-ra'ra),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zoo!.)  The 
palm  (or  great  black)  cockatoo,  of  Australia  (Microglos- 
sus  ateiTimus). 

A-ia'tlon  (a-ra'shSn),  n.  [L.  araiio,  fr.  arare  to 
plow.]    Plowing;  tillage.    [£.] 

Lands  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  afoxion  when  they  are  under 
tillage.  Brande. 

Ar'a-tO-ry  (Sr'4-to-ry),  a.  [LL.  aratorius :  cf.  F. 
aratoire.']     Contributing  to  tillage. 

II  Ar'au-ca'ri-a  (Sr'a-ka'rT-a),  n,  \Araucania,  a  terri- 
tory south  of  Chili.]  '\Bot.)  A  genus  of  tall  conifers  of 
the  Pine  family.  The  species  are  confined  mostly  to 
South  America  and  Australia.  The  wood  ceUs  differ 
from  those  of  other  conifers  in  having  the  dots  in  their 
lateral  surfaces  in  two  or  thiee  rows,  and  the  dots  of 
•contiguous  rows  alternating.     The  seeds  are  edible. 

Ar'au-ca'rl-an  (-<Jn),  a.  Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  the  Aiaucaria.  The  earliest  conifers  in  geological 
history  were  mostly  Araucarian.  Dana. 

AlOia-Iest  (iir'ba-lSst),  1  n.     [OF.  arbaleste,  LL.  ar- 

Ar'ba-Ust  (ar'ba^list),  )      lalista,  for  L.  arcubalUsla  ; 
arcus  bow  -|-  bal- 
lista    a    military 
engine.   See  Bal-  '^.j^^ggjg:/  i- 
USTA.]     {Antiq.)    ^■^"^    '  "'^^ 

A  crossbow,  con-  ,  i,  i„  t 

.  , .         r  1.     1  Arbalest, 

sisting  of  a  steel 

bow  set  in  a  sliaft  of  wood,  furnished  with  a  string  and 

a  trigger,  and  a  mech.anical  device  for  bending  the  bow. 

It  served  to  tlirow  arrows,  darts,  bullets,  etc.     [Written 

also  arbalet  and  arblast.']  Fosbroke. 

AlTja-lest'er  (-er),  )  n.    [OE.  arblaslere,  OF.  arbales- 

Ar1)a-llst'er  (-er),  (  tier.  See  Arbat.f.st.]  A  cross- 
oowmau.     [06*.]  Speed. 

Ar'bl-ter  (ar'bl-ter),  re.  [L.  arbiter;  ar-  (for  ad)  -f-  the 
root  of  betere  to  go  ;  hence  properly,onewho  comes  up  to 
look  on.]  1.  A  pei'son  appointed,  or  chosen,  by  parties 
to  determine  a  controversy  between  them. 

t^""  In  modem  usage,  arbitrator  is  the  technical  word. 

2.  Any  person  who  has  the  power  of  judging  and  de- 
termining, or  ordaining,  without  control ;  one  whose 
power  of  deciding  and  governing  is  not  limited. 

For  Jove  is  arbiter  of  both  to  man.  Cowper. 

Syn.— Arbitrator;  umpire;  director;  referee;  con- 
troller ;  ruler ;  governor. 

Ar'bi-ter,  v.  t.    To  act  as  arbiter  between.     \_Obs.'] 

Ar'bi-tra-blO  (-tra-bl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  arbitrable,  fr.  L. 
arbitrari.  See  Abbitrate,  v.  t."]  Capable  of  being  decided 
by  arbittatiou  ;  determinable.     [Archaic']         Bp.  Sail. 

Ar'bl-trage  (ar'bX-traj ;  in  2d  sense,  usually  ar'bi- 
trazh'),  re.  -[F.,  fr.  arbitrer  to  give  judgment,  L.  arbi- 
drari.T^  1.  Judgment  by  an  arbiter ;  authoritative  deter- 
mination.    {Archaic'] 

2.  {Com.)  A  traffic  in  bills  of  exchange  (see  Arbitra- 
iion  of  Exchange) ;  also,  a  traffic  in  stocks  which  bear 
differing  values  at  the  same  time  in  different  markets. 

Ar'bl-tral  (-tral),  a.  [L.  arbitralis.']  Of  or  relating 
to  an  arbiter  or  an  arbitration.     [iJ.] 

Ar-bitta-ment  (ar-bit'r4-ment),  n.  [LL.  arbitra- 
■mentum.]    1.  Determination;  decision;  arbitration. 

The  arbitrament  of  time.  Everett. 

Gladly  at  this  moment  would  Maclvor  have  put  their  quar- 
rel to  personal  arbitrament.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  The  a^ard  of  arbitrators.  Cowell. 

Arlji-tra-ri-ly  (ar'bT-tra-ri-ly),  adv.  In  an  arbitrary 
manner ;  by  will  only  ;  despotically ;  absolutely. 

Ar'bl-tra-rl-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  arbitrary ; 
despoticalness ;  tyranny.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ar'bi-tra'ri-OUS  (-tra'rT-iis),  a.  [L.  arbitrarius.  See 
Akbiteabt.]  Arbitrary;  despotic.  [06i.]  — Ar'bi-tra'- 
rl-OUS-ly,  adv.    \_Obs.] 

Ar'bi-tra-ry  (arlu-tra-ry),  a.  [L.  arbitrarius,  ir.  ar- 
biter: cf.  F.  arMtraire.  See  Aebitee.]  1.  Depending 
on  wUl  or  discretion ;  not  governed  by  any  fixed  rules ; 
as,  an  arbitrary  decision ;  an  arbitrary  punishment. 

It  was  wholly  arbitrary  in  them  to  do  so.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Rank  pretends  to  flx  the  value  of  every  one,  and  is  the  most 
arbitrary  of  all  things.  Lander. 

2.  Exercised  according  to  one's  own  will  or  caprice, 
and  therefore  conveying  a  notion  of  a  tendency  to  abuse 
the  possession  of  power. 

Arbitrary  power  is  most  easily  established  on  the  ruins  of 
liberty  abused  to  licentiousness.  Washington. 

3.  Despotic  ;  absolute  in  power ;  bound  by  no  law ; 
harsh  and  unf orbearing  ;  tyrannical ;  as,  an  arbitrary 
prince  or  government.  Dryden. 

Arbitrary  constaat,  Arbitrary  function  {Math.),  a  quan- 
tity or  function  that  is  introduced  into  the  solution  of  a 
problem,  and  to  which  any  value  or  form  may  at  will  be 
given,  so  that  the  solution  may  be  made  to  meet  special 
requirements.  — Arbitrary  quantity  {Math.),  one  to  which 
any  value  can  be  assigned  at  pleasure. 

Ar'bi-trate  (ar'bT-trat),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Akbitea- 
TED  (-tra'ted)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ARBrrKATiNG  (-tra'ting).] 
[L.  arbitratus,  p.  p.  of  arbitrari  to  be  a  hearer  or  behold- 
er of  something,  to  make  a  decision,  to  give  judgment, 
fr.  arbiter.  See  Aebitek.]  1.  To  hear  and  decide,  as  ar- 
bitrators ;  as,  to  choose  men  to  arbitrate  a  disputed  case. 
2.  To  decide,  or  determine  generally.  South. 

There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arhitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate.        Shak. 


Ar'bi-trate  (iir'bT-trat),  V.  i.  1.  To  decide  ;  to  deter- 
mine. Shak. 

2.  To  act  as  arbitrator  or  judge ;  as,  to  arbitrate  upon 
several  reports  ;  to  arbitrate  in  disputes  among  neigh- 
bors ;  to  arbitrate  between  parties  to  a  suit. 

Ar'bl-tra'Uon  (ar'bl-tra'shiin),  re.  [F.  arbitration,  L. 
arbitratio,  fr.  arbitrari.]  The  hearing  and  determina- 
tion of  a  cause  between  parties  in  controversy,  by  a  per- 
son or  persons  chosen  by  the  parties. 

i^^  This  may  be  done  by  one  person ;  but  it  is  usual 
to  choose  two  or  three  called  arbitrators ;  or  for  each 
party  to  choose  one,  and  these  to  name  a  third,  who  is 
called  the  umpire.  Their  determination  is  called  the 
award.  Boiivier. 

Arbitration  bond,  a  bond  wliich  obliges  one  to  abide  by 
the  award  of  an  arbitration.  —  Arbitration  of  Exchange,  the 
operation  of  converting  the  currency  of  one  country  into 
that  of  another,  or  determining  the  rate  of  exchange 
between  sucli  countries  or  currencies.  An  arbitrated  rate 
is  one  determined  l)y  such  arbitration  through  the  me- 
dium of  one  or  more  intervening  currencies. 

Ar'bl-tra'tor  (iir'bT-tra'ter),  re.  Ih.,  iv.  arbitrari :  cf. 
F.  arbitrateur.]  1.  A  person,  or  one  of  two  or  more 
persons,  chosen  by  parties  who  have  a  controversy,  to 
determine  their  differences.     See  Aebiteation. 

2.  One  who  has  the  power  of  deciding  or  prescribing 
without  control ;  a  ruler  ;  a  governor. 

Though  Heaven  be  shut. 
And  Heaven's  high  Arbitralors  sit  secure.       Milton. 
Masters  of  their  own  terms  and  arbitrators  of  a  peace.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Judge ;  umpire ;  referee ;  arbiter.    See  Judge. 

Ar'bl-tra'trlx  (-triks),  re.  [L.,  fem.  of  arbitrator.]  A 
female  who  arbitrates  or  judges. 

Ar'bi-tress  (ar'bt-ties),  re.  [From  Aebiter.]  A  fe- 
male arbiter  ;  an  arbitratrix.  Milton. 

Ar'blast  (iir'blast),  re.    A  crossbow.    See  Arbalest. 

ArTjor  (ar'ber),  re.  [OE.  herber,  herbere,  properly  a 
garden  of  herbs,  P.  herbier,  fr.  L.  herbarium.  See  Hekb, 
and  cf.  Heebakhjm.]  A  kind  of  latticework  formed  of, 
or  covered  with,  vines,  branches  of  trees,  or  other  plants, 
for  shade  ;  a  bower.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ar'bor,  re.   [Written  also  arJoMn]  [L.,  a  tree,  abeam.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  tree,  as  distinguished  from  a  shrub. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  arbre.]  {Mech.)  (a)  An  axle  or  spindle  of  a 
wheel  or  pinion.  (6)  A  mandrel  in  lathe  turning.  Knight. 

Arbor  Day,  a  day  appointed  for  planting  trees  and 
shrubs.    {.(/.  S.) 

Ar'bO-ra-ry  (ar'bo-ra-ry),  a.  [L.  arborarius,  fr.  ar- 
bo)-  tree.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  trees  ;  arboreal. 

Ar'bO-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  re.  [L.,  fr.  arbor  tree.]  One 
who  plants  or  who  prunes  trees.     [Obs.]  Evelyn. 

II  Ar'bor  Dl-a'nSB  (ar'bor  dt-a'ne).  [L.,  the  tree  of 
Diana,  or  silver.]  {Chem.)  A  precipitation  of  silver,  in 
a  beautiful  arborescent  form. 

Ar-bO're-al  (ar-bo're-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
tree,  or  to  trees ;  of  the  nature  of  trues.  Cowley. 

2.  Attached  to,  found  in  or  upon,  or  frequenting, 
woods  or  trees ;  as,  arboreal  animals. 

Woodpeckers  are  eminently  arboreal.  Darwin. 

Ar'bored  (ar'berd),  a.  Furnished  with  an  arbor ;  lined 
with  trees.     "  An  arfiored  walk."  Polloh. 

^-bO're-OUS  (ar-bo're-tis),  a.  [L.  arboreus,  fr.  arbor 
tree.]  1.  Having  the  form,  constitution,  or  habits,  of  a 
proper  tree,  in  distinction  from  a  shrub.  Loudon. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  growing  on,  trees ;  as,  arboreous 
moss.  Quincy. 

Ar'bO-res'cence  (ar'bo-rgs'sens),  n.  The  state  of  being 
arborescent ;  the  resemblance  to  a  tree  in  minerals,  or 
crystallizations,  or  groups  of  crystals  in  that  form  ;  as, 
the  arborescence  produced  by  precipitating  silver. 

Ar'bO-res'CCnt  (-sent),  a.  [L.  arborescens,  p.  pr.  of 
arborescere  to  become  a  tree,  fr.  arbor  tree.]  Resem- 
bling a  tree ;  becoming  woody  in  stalk  ;  dendritic  ;  hav- 
ing crystallizations  disposed  like  the  branches  and  twigs 
of  a  tree.    "  Arborescent  hollyhoclis."  Evelyn. 

Ar'bO-ret  (-ret),  re.  [OF.  arboret,  dim.  of  arbre  tree, 
L.  arbor.]    A  small  tree  or  shrub.     {_Obs.]  Spenser. 

Among  thick-woven  arborets,  and  flowers 
Imbordered  on  each  bank.  Milton. 

II  Ar'bo-re'ttun  (-re'tiim),  re.  ;  pi.  Aeboeeta  (-ta).  [L., 
a  place  grown  with  trees.]  A  place  in  which  a  collection 
of  rare  trees  and  shrubs  is  cultivated  for  scientific  or  ed- 
ucational purposes. 

Ar-bor'ic-al  (ar-borT-kal),  a.  Relating  to  trees.  \Obs.] 

Ar-bor'i-cole  (-T-kol),  a.  [L.  arbor  +  colere  to  in- 
habit.]    {Zo'ol.)  Tree-inhabiting ;  — said  of  certain  birds. 

Ar'bor-i-cnl'tur-al  (ar'bor-I-kul'tiir-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  arboriculture.  Loudon. 

^'bor-i-CxU'ture  (-kul'tfir ;  135),  re.  [L.  arbor  tree  + 
cultura.  See  Citltobe.]  The  cultivation  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  chiefly  for  timber  or  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Ar'bor-i-ClU'tur-ist,  re.     One  who  cultivates  trees. 

Ar-bor'i-form  (ar-bor'i-fSrm),  a.     Treelike  in  shape. 

Ar'bor-ist  (ar'ber-Tst),  re.  [F.  arboriste,  fr.  L.  arbor 
tree.]  One  who  makes  trees  his  study,  or  who  is  versed 
in  the  imowledge  of  trees.  Howell. 

Ar'bor-i-za'Uon  (ar'bor-T-za'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  arbo- 
risation, fr.  L.  arbor  tree.]  The  appearance  or  figure 
of  a  tree  or  plant,  as  in  minerals  or  fossils  ;  a  dendrite. 

Ar'bor-ized  (-ber-Izd),  a.  Having  a  treelike  appear- 
ance.    "An  arjorfeed  or  moss  agate."  Wright. 

Ar'bor-OUS  (-iis),  a.    Formed  by  trees.     {_Obs.] 

From  under  shady,  arboroiL.  roof.  Milton. 

Ar'bor  vine'  (ar'ber  vTn').    A  species  of  bindweed. 

II  Ar'bor   vi'tse   (iir'ber   vi'te).     [L.,   tree   of   life.] 

1.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree  of  the  cypress  tribe,  genus 
Thuja.    The  American  species  is  the  T.  occidentalis. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  treelike  disposition  of  the  gray  and 
white  nerve  tissues  in  the  cerebellum,  as  seen  in  a  ver- 
tical section. 

Ar'bus-ole  (ar'bils-s'l),  re.  [L.  arbuscula  small  tree, 
shrub,  dim.  of  arbor  tree.]  A  dwarf  tree,  one  in  size 
between  a  shrub  and  a  tree ;  a  treelike  shrub.    Bradley. 
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Ar-bns'cn-lar  (ar-bus'kii-ler),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  dwarf  tree  ;  shrublike.  Da  Costa, 

Ar-bUS'tlve  (-tiv),  a.  [L.  arbustivus,  fr.  arbusturi 
place  where  trees  are  planted.]  Containing  copies  <  f 
trees  or  shrubs ;  covered  with  shrubs.  Bartrav.. 

Ar'bu-tus  (-bu-tiSs),  1  re.    [L.  arbutus,  akin  to  arbor 

Ar'bute  (ar'but),  j  tree] 
The  strawberry  tree,  a  genus  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  of  the  Heath 
family.  It  has  a  berry  externally 
resembling  the  strawberry ;  the  ar- 
bute  tree. 

Trailing  arbutus  (5o<.),  a  creeping 
or  trailing  plant  of  the  Heath  tam- 
ily  (Bpif/xa  repeii.i),  having  white 
or  usually  rose-colored  flowers  with 
a  delicate  fragrance,  gi'owing  m 
small  axillary  clusters,  and  appear- 
ing early  in  the  spring ;  in  New 
England  known  as  muyflower ; —  , 
called  also  ground  laurel.      Gray,  i 

Arc  (iirk)  re.    [F.  are,  L.  arcus  v.u„^j-^ 
bow,  arc.  SeeAECH,re.]  1.  {Geom  ) 
A  portion  of  a  curved  line  ;  as,  the 
arc  of  a  circle  or  of  an  ellipse.  Trailmg  Arbutus. 

2.  A  curvature  in  tlie  sliape  of  a  circular  arc  or  an 
arch  ;  as,  the  colored  arc  (the  rainbow) ;  the  arc  of  Had- 
ley's  quadrant. 

3.  Anarch.     [Obs.] 

Statues  and  trophies,  and  triumphal  arcs.        MiJton. 

4.  The  apparent  arc  described,  above  or  below  the  ho- 
rizon, by  the  sun  or  other  celestial  body.  The  diurnal 
arc  is  described  during  the  daytime,  the  nocturnal  arc 
during  the  night. 

See  under  Voltaic. 
[F.  aicade,  Sp.  arcada.  IJj. 


Electric  arc.  Voltaic  arc. 

Ar-cade'  (ar-kad'),  re. 
areata,  fr.  L.  arcus  bow, 
arch.]  1.  {Arch.)  {a)  A 
series  of  arches  with  the 
columns  or  piers  which 
support  them,  the  span- 
drels above,  and  other 
necessary  appurte- 
nances ;  sometimes  open, 
serving  as  an  entrance 
or  to  give  light ;  some- 
times closed  at  the  back 
(as  in  the  cut)  and  form- 
ing a  decorative  feature. 
(6)  A  long,  arched  building  or  gallery. 

2.  An  arched  or  covered  passageway  or  avenue. 

Ar-cad'ed  (ar-kad'Sd),  a.    Furnished  with  an  arcade. 

Ar-ca'di-a  (ar-ka'dt-a),  n.    [L.  Arcadia,  Gr.  'ApKoSio.] 

1.  A  mountainous  and  picturesque  district  of  Greece, 
in  the  heart  of  the  Peloponnesus,  whose  people  were  dis- 
tinguished for  contentment  and  rural  happiness. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  region  or  scene  of  simple  pleasure  and 
untroubled  quiet. 

Where  the  cow  is,  there  is  Arcadia.    J.  Burrcnxghs. 

Ar-ca'di-an  (-an), )  a.    [L.  Arcadius,  Arcadicus,  fr. 

Ar-ca'dic  (-dik),  )  Arcadia :  cf .  F.  Arcadien,  Ar- 
cadigue.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Arcadia;  pastoral;  ideal- 
ly rural ;  as,  Arcadian  simplicity  or  scenery. 

Ar-cane'  (ar-kan'),  a.  [L.  arcanus.]  Hidden ;  secret. 
[Ofo.]    "The  OT'coree  part  of  divine  wisdom."    Berkeley. 

II  Ar-ca'niUll  (ar-ka'niim),  re. ;  pi.  Akcaba  (-na).  [L., 
fr.  arcanus  closed,  secret,  fr.  area  chest,  box,  fr.  arcere 
to  inclose.  See  Aek.]  1.  A  secret ;  a  mystery  ;  —  gen- 
erally used  in  the  plural. 

Inquiries  into  the  arcana  of  the  Godhead.    TVarbitrtoju 

2.  {Med.)  A  secret  remedy  ;  an  elixir.         Dunglison. 

II  Arc'-bOU'tant'  (ar'boo'taN'),  re.  [F.]  {Arch.)  A 
flying  buttress.  Gwiit. 

Arch  (arch),  re.  [F.  arche,  fr.  LL.  area,  for  arcus.  See 
Aec]     1.  {Geom.)  Any  part  of  a  curved  line. 

2.  {Arch.)  (a)  Usually  a  curved  member  made  up  of 
separate  wedge- 
shaped  solids,  with 
the  joints  between 
them  disposed  in  the 
direction  of  the  ra- 
dii of  the  curve; 
used  to  support  the 
wall  or  other  weight 
above  an  opening. 
In  this  sense  arches 
are  segmental,  round 
{i.  e. ,  semicircular), 
or  pointed,  {b)  A 
flat  arch  is  a  mem- 
ber constructed  of  stones  cut  into  wedges  or  other  shapes 
so  as  to  support  each  other 
without  rising  into  a  curve. 

m^""  ScientiflcaUy  consid- 
ered, the  arch  is  a  means  -,- 
of  spanning  an  opening  by 
resolving  vertical  pressure 
into  horizontal  or  diagonal 
thrust. 

3.  Any  place  covered  by  J- 
an  arch ;  an  archway ;  as, 
to  pass  into  the  arch  of  a 
bridge. 

4.  Any  curvature  in  the  form  of  an  arch ;  as,  the  arch 
of  the  aorta.     "Colors  of  the  showery  0)-c/(."        Mil/on. 

Triumphal  arch,  a  monumental  structure  resembling  an 
arched  gateway,  with  one  or  more  passages,  erected  to 
commemorate  a  triumph. 

Arch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aechei>  (archt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Aeching.]     i.  To  cover  with  an  arch  or  arches. 

2.  To  form  or  bend  into  the  shape  of  an  arch. 

The  horse  arched  his  neck.         Ctiarlesvxrtb. 

Arch,  V.  i.    To  form  into  an  arch ;  to  curve. 


Flat  Arch. 
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Ar^-  (arch-,  except  in  arcTiangel  and  one  or  two  other 
words).  [L.  arch',  Gr.  apx-  =  opx'--  See  Aacin-.]  A 
prefix  sigmfying  chief,  as  in  arcAbuilder,  arcAfiend. 

Aich  (arch),  a.  [See  AECH-,^re/.]  1.  Chief ;  eminent ; 
greatest ;  principal. 

The  most  arch  act  of  piteous  massacre.  Skak. 

2.  Cunning  or  sly;  sportively  mischievous;  roguish; 
•a,  an  arch  loolc,  word,  lad. 

[He]  spoke  his  request  with  so  arch  a  leer.        Tatler. 
Arch,  7i>    [See  AKCH-,pre/.]    A  chief .     lObs.'] 

My  worthy  arch  and  patron  comes  to-night.        Shak. 

arch  (-ark).  [Gr.  ap^os  chief,  commander,  apxeif  to 
rule.  See  Arch,  a.]  A  sufiix  meaning  a  ruler,  as  in  mon- 
arch (a  sole  ruler). 

Ar-chse'an  (ar-ke'an),  a.  [Gr.  apxaios  ancient,  fr. 
opx>)  beginning.]  Ancient;  pertaining  to  the  earUest 
period  in  geological  history. 

Ar-chaB'an,  n.  {Geol.)  The  earliest  period  in  geolog- 
ical history,  extending  up  to  the  Lower  Silurian.  It  in- 
cludes an  Azoic  age,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  life, 
and  an  Eozoic  age,  including  the  earliest  forms  of  life. 

I^"  This  is  equivalent  to  the  formerly  accepted  term 
Azoic,  and  to  the  Eozoic  of  Dawson. 

Ar'Chae-Og'ra-phy  (ar'ke-Sg'ra-fJ?),  n.  [Gr.  opxaios 
ancient  +  -gropliy.']  A  description  of,  or  a  treatise  on, 
antiquity  or  antiquities. 

Ar'chSB-O-litli'ic  (-o-lTthTk),  a.  [Gr.  apxatot  ancient 
-f-  XiSiKos  pertaining  to  a  stone.]  (Archseol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  tlie  earliest  Stone  age ;  —  applied  to  a  prehis- 
toric period  preceding  the  Paleolithic  age. 

Ar'chae-O-lO'gi-an  (-lo'jT-«n),  n.     An  archaeologist. 

Ar'Chae-O-lOg'iC  (-loj'Tk),      l  a.     [Gr.  apxaioAoviicos.] 

Ar'chae-0-lOg'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )  Relating  to  arcliiPol- 
ogj'.  or  antiquities ;  as,  archaeological  researches.  —  Al'- 
O&a-o-log'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Ar'chaB-ol'o-gist  (-Ql'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in  archse- 
oU'gy ;  an  antiquary.  Wright. 

Ar'ChSB-Ol'O-gy  (ar'ke-ol'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  apxaioAoyi'a ; 
apxaios  ancient  (fr.  apxri  begiunuig)  -\-  A670S  discourse, 
>.4yciv  to  speak.]  The  science  or  study  of  antiquities, 
esp.  prehistoric  antiquities,  such  as  the  remains  of  build- 
inira  or  monuments  of  an  early  epoch,  inscriptions,  im- 
plements, and  other  relics,  written  manuscripts,  etc. 

II  Ar'chSB-op'te-ryx  (-5p'te-riks),  n.  [Gr.  dpxaios  an- 
cient +  TTTe'puf  wing.] 
(Paleon.)  A  fosaU  bird,  of 
the  Jurassic  period,  re- 
markable for  having  a  long 
tapering  tail  of  many  ver- 
tebrae with  featliers  along 
each  side,  and  jaws  armed 
with  teeth,  with  other 
reptilian  characteristics. 

Ar'chsB-o-stom'a-tous 
(-6-st6m'a-tus),  a.  [Gr. 
opxa^og  ancient  -f-  orojita 
mouth.]  (Biol.)  Applied 
to  a  gastrula  when  the 
blastopore  does  not  en- 
tirely close  up. 

Ar'chaB-0-zo'Ic  (-*- 

loTk),  a.      [Gr.  apxaio; 

ancient  +  ^mov  animal.] 

[Zool. )  Lilie  br  belonging    ^^^^^^  ^^  Archsopteryx,  from 

to  the  earhest  forms   of         t^e  lithographic  limestone  of 

animal  life.  Solenhofen.    Reduced. 

Ar-cha'ic  (ar-katk),  a. 
[Gr.  ipxai/cds  old-fashioned,  fr.  apxaios  ancient.]     Of  or 
characterized  by  antiquity  or  archaism ;  antiquated ;  ob- 
solescent. 

Ai-oha'lc-al  (-i-kal),  a.  Archaic.  [iJ.]  — Ar-cha'lo- 
al-ly,  adv. 

Ar'Cha-lsm  (ar'ka-iz'm),  n.  [Gr.  apxaiaiuds,  fr.  ap- 
Xaios  ancient,  f r.  apxij  beginning :  cf.  F.  archa'isme.  See 
Arch,  a.]  1.  An  ancient,  antiquated,  or  old-fashioned, 
word,  expression,  or  idiom ;  a  word  or  form  of  speech  no 
longer  in  common  use. 

2.  Antiquity  of  style  or  use  ;  obsoleteness. 

A  select  vocabulary  corresponding  (in  point  of  archaism  and 
remoteness  from  ordinary  use)  to  our  Scriptural  vocabulary. 

J)e  Quincey. 

Ar'cha-ist,  n.     1.  An  antiquary. 

2.  One  who  uses  archaisms. 

Ar'cha-is'tlc  (-Is'tik),  a.  Like,  or  imitative  of,  any- 
thing archaic ;  pertaining  to  an  archaism. 

Ar'cha-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  \imp.  &p.p.  Archaized  (-izd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Archaizing.]  [Gr.  apxaifeif .]  To  make 
appear  archaic  or  antique.  Mahaffy. 

Arch'an'gel  (ark'an'jgl),  re.  [L.  archangelus,  Gr.  apx- 
ayyeXo! :  cf .  OF.  archangel,  P.  archange.  See  Arch-, 
pref.,  and  Angel.]  1.  A  chief  angel;  one  high  in  the 
celestial  hierarchy.  Milton. 

2.  (Boi.)  A  term  applied  to  several  different  species 
of  plants  {Angelica  archangelica,  Lamium  album,  etc.). 

Arch'an-gel'lc  (ark'Sn-jglTk),  a.  [Cf.  P.  archan- 
gSlique.^  Of  or  pertaining  to  archangels  ;  of  the  nature 
of,  or  resembling,  an  archangel.  Milton. 

Aich'blsh'op  (arch'bish'iip),  n.  [AS.  arceUsceop, 
arcebiscop,  L.  archiepiscopus,  fr.  Gr.  apxteiriaKOTros.  See 
Bishop.]  A  chief  bishop ;  a  church  dignitary  of  the  first 
class  (often  called  a  metropolitan  or  primate)  who  super- 
intends the  conduct  of  the  suffragan  bishops  in  his  prov- 
ince, and  also  exercises  episcopal  authority  in  his  own 
diocese. 

Arch'blsh'op-ric  (-rTk),  n.  [AS.  arcebiscoprtce.  See 
-Eic]  The  jurisdiction  or  office  of  an  archbishop;  the 
see  or  province  over  which  an  archbishop  exercises  archi- 
episcopal  authority. 

Areh'  brick'  (brik').  A  wedge-shaped  brick  used  in 
the  building  of  an  arch. 

Arch'bntler  (-biitler),  n.  [Pref.  arch-  -f-  butler.'] 
A  chief  butler ;  —  sin  officer  of  the  old  German  empire. 


Arch'cham'ber-lain  (arch'cham'ber-ltn),  n.  [Cf.  G. 
erzk'dmmerer.  See  Arch-,  ^re/.]  A  chief  chamberlain ; 
—  an  officer  of  the  old  German  empire,  whose  office  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  great  chamberlain  in  England. 

Arch'chan'cel-lor  (-chan'sSl-ler),  n.  [Cf.  Ger.  erz- 
kanzler.  See  Arch-,  pref.]  A  chief  chancellor; — an 
officer  in  the  old  German  empire,  who  presided  over 
the  secretaries  of  the  court. 

Arch'chem'lc  (-kSm'ik),  a.  Of  supreme  chemical 
powers.     [iJ.]     "The  arcAcAemzc  sun."  Milton. 

Arch'dea'COn  (-de'k'n),  n.  [AS.  arcediacon,  archidi- 
acon,  L.  archidiaconus,  fr.  Gr.  apxiSiatoros.  See  Arch-, 
pref.,  and  Deacon.]  In  England,  an  ecclesiastical  digni- 
tary, next  in  rank  below  a  bishop,  whom  he  assists,  and 
by  whom  he  is  appointed,  though  with  independent  au- 
thority. Blaclcstone. 

Arcn'dea'con-ry,  n.  The  district,  office,  or  residence 
of  an  archdeacon.    See  Benefice. 

Every  diocese  is  divided  into  archdeaconries.    Blackstone. 

Arch'dea'COn-ship,  n.     The  office  of  an  archdeacon. 

Arch'di'0-cese  (-di'6-ses),  re.  [Pref.  arch-  -\-  diocese.] 
The  diocese  of  an  archbishop. 

Arch'du'cal  (-du'kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  arch- 
duke or  archduchy. 

Arch'dUCh'ess  (-dfich'Ss),  re.  [Pref.  arch- -^duchess.] 
The  consort  of  an  archduke  ;  also,  a  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror of  Austria.    See  Archduke. 

Arch'duch'y,  re.  The  territory  of  an  archduke  or 
archduchess.  Ash. 

Arch'duke'  (-duk'),  re.  [Pref.  arch-  -f  duke.]  A 
prince  of  the  imperial  family  of  Austria. 

m^^  Pormerly  this  title  was  assumed  by  the  rulers  of 
Lorraine,  Brabant,  Austria,  etc.  It  is  now,  however,  es- 
pecially appropriated  to  the  children  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily of  Austria,  all  the  sons  of  the  emperor  being  called 
archdukes,  and  all  the  daughters  archduchesses. 

Arcb'dUke'dom  (-diim),  n.    An  archduchy. 

II  Ar'che-bl-0'sis  (ar'ke-bt-o'sts),  n.  [Pref.  arche-  = 
archi-  -{■  Gr.  Pi'uxris,  /3io5,  life.]  The  origination  of  liv- 
ing matter  from  non-living,    ^ee  Aeiosenesis.    Bastion. 

Arched  (archt),  a.  Made  with  an  arch  or  curve ; 
covered  with  an  arch  ;  as,  an  arched  door. 

Ar'che-go'nl-al  (ar'ke-go'nl-al),  a.  Eelating  to  the 
archegonium. 

II  Ar'che-gO'nl-um  (Sr'ke-go'nT-um),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
apxeyoi/os  the  first  of  a  race.]  (Bot.)  The  pistillidium  or 
female  organ  in  the  higher  cryptogamic  plants,  corre- 
sponding to  the  pistil  in  flowering  plants. 

Ar-cheg'0-ny  (ar-kSg'6-nj?),  re.  [See  Aecheoontom.] 
(Biol.)  Spontaneous  generation  ;  abiogenesis. 

Ar-chel'0-gy  (ar-k51'6-jy),  re.  [Gr.  apx>)  an  element 
or  first  principle  +  -logy.]  The  science  of,  or  a  treatise 
on,  first  principles.  Fleming. 

II  Ar'chen-ceph'a-la  (ar'kSn-sSf'a-la),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  pref.  dpxi-  +  ey/ce'c^aAos  the  brain.]  (Zool.)  The 
division  that  includes  man  alone.  B.  Owen. 

Arch'en'e-my  (arch'gn'e-mj),  re.  [Pref.  arch-  -\-  en- 
emy.] A  principal  enemy.  Specifically,  Satan,  the  grand 
adversary  of  mankind.  Milton. 

Arch'en-ter'ic  (ark'Sn-tSrlk),  a.  (Biol.)  Relating 
to  the  archenteron ;  as,  archenteric  invagination. 

II  Arch'en'ter-on  (ark'Sn'ter-5n),  re.  [Pref.  arch-  -f 
Gr.  evTepov  intestine.]  (Biol.)  The  cavity  of  the  blasto- 
sphere,  or  the  primitive  alimentary  sac  in  the  embryo  of 
some  invertebrates.  Balfour. 

Ar'che-ol'o-gy  (ar'ke-8i'6-ji^),  re.,  Ar'che-0-log'ic-al 
(-o-15j'i-kal),  a.    Same  as  Arck.eology,  etc. 

Arch'er  (arch'er),  re.  [OF.  archier,  P.  archer,  LL. 
arcaniw,  fr.  L.  arcai  bow.  See  Aec,  Akch,  re.]  A  bow- 
man ;  one  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

Arch'er-ess  (-5s),  re.     A  female  archer.        Marfcham. 

Arch'er  fish'  (ftsh').  (,Zo6l.)  A  smaU  fish  (Toxo- 
ies  jaculaior),  of  the  East 
Indies ;  —  so  called  from 
its  ejecting  drops  of  water 
from  its  mouth  at  its 
prey.    The  name  is  also 

applied  to  ChteiOdon  rOS-  -^itaynnrninmiri—- 

iratus.  ^"«^^8HHggjj|g|^  ■J" 

Arch'er-shlp,  re.    The 
art  or  sldll  of  an  archer.      Archer  Fish  (Toxotes  jaculator). 

Arch'er-y    (-er-f),  re. 
[OP.  archerie.]     1.  The  use  of  the  bow  and  arrows  in 
battle,  hunting,  etc. ;  the  art,  practice,  or  skill  of  shoot- 
ing vrith  a  bow  and  arrows. 
2.  Archers,  or  bowmen,  collectively. 
Let  all  our  archery  fall  off 
In  wings  of  shot  a-both  sides  of  the  van.     Webster  (1607). 

Arch'es  (-5z),  pi.  of  Aech,  re. 

Court  of  Arches,  or  Arches  Court  (Eng.  Lam),  the  court  of 
appeal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whereof  the 
judge,  who  sits  as  deputy  to  the  archbishop,  is  called  the 
Dean  of  the  Arches,  because  he  anciently  held  his  court 
in  the  church  of  St.  Mary-^e-jBow  (de  arcutus).  It  is  now 
held  in  Westminster.  Mozley  &  W. 

Ar'che-ty'pal  (ar'kS-ti'pal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  archetj^pe ;  constituting  a  model  (real  or  ideal)  or  pat- 
tern ;  original.     " One  archetypal  mindi."        Cudworth. 

(IlSr="  Among  Platonists,  the  archetypal  world  is  the 
world  as  it  existed  as  an  idea  of  God  before  the  creation. 

Ar'che-ty'pal-ly,  adv.  With  reference  to  the  arche- 
type ;  originally.    "Parts  are AeiyjoaHt/ distinct."   Dana. 

Ar'che-type  (ar'ke-tip),  re.  [L.  archetypum,  Gr. 
apXcTv-TTOv,  fr.  apxeTviros  stamped  first  and  as  a  model ; 
apxe  ^  i^'X''  "i"  rvKO^  stamp,  figure,  pattern,  rvTrreiv  to 
strike :  cf.  P.  architype.  See  kB.cn-,pref.]  1.  The  orig- 
inal pattern  or  model  of  a  work ;  or  the  model  from 
which  a  thing  is  made  or  formed. 

The  House  of  Commons,  the  archetype  of  all  the  representa- 
tive assemblies  which  now  meet.  Macaulay. 

Types  and  shadows  of  that  glorious  arcAe<j(pe  that  was  to 
j  come  into  the  world.  South. 


2.  (Coinage)  The  standard  weight  or  coin  by  which 
others  are  adjusted. 

3.  (Biol.)  The  plan  or  fundamental  structure  on  which 
a  natural  group  of  animals  or  plants  or  their  systems  of 
organs  are  assumed  to  have  been  constructed ;  as,  the 
vertebrate  archetype. 

Ar'che-typ'ic-al  (iir'ke-tip'i-kal),  a.  Relating  to  an 
archetype ;  archetypal. 

II  Ar-che'US  (ar-ke'us),  re.  [LL.  archeus,  Gr.  opxaioj 
ancient,  pruneval,  fr.  apxrj  beginning.  See  Akchi-,  pref.] 
The  vital  principle  or  force  whicli  (according  to  the  Para- 
celsians)  presides  over  the  growth  and  continuation  of 
living  beings  ;  the  anima  mundi  or  plastic  power  of  the 
old  plnlosophers.     \Obs.]  Johnson. 

Ar'chl-  (iirnii-).  [L.  archi-,  Gr.  opx'-,  a  prefix  which 
is  from  the  same  root  as  apxe'v  to  lie  first,  to  begin ; 
opx^  the  first  place,  beginning;  apxds  chief.  Cf.  AS. 
arce-,  erce-,  OHG.  erzi^,  G.  erz-.]  A  prefix  signifying 
chief,  arch  ;  as,  architect,  orcAtepiscopal.  In  Biol,  and 
Anat.  it  usually  vaeans  primitive,  original,  ancestral ;  as, 
arcAipterygium,  the  primitive  fin  or  wing. 

II  Aj:'cm-an-nel'l-da  (ar'kT-Sn-ngl'T-da),  re.  pi.  [NL. ; 
pref.  archi' ■{-  annelida.]  (Zoi'il.)  A  group  of  Annelida 
remarkable  for  having  no  external  segments  or  distinct 
ventral  nerve  ganglions. 

Ar'chl-a'ter  (arOii-a'ter),  n.  [L.  archiatrus,  Gr.  a^ 
Xi'oTpo!  ;  pref.  apxi^-  -f-  lorpos  physician,  iaaBai  to  heal.] 
Cbiet  physician; — a  term  applied,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  to  the  first  or  body  physician  of  princes  and  to 
the  fbrst  physician  of  some  cities.  P.  Cye. 

II  Ar'chl-blas'tu-la  (ar'ki-bl5s'tu-la),  re.  [Pref.  archi- 
-\-  blastula.]  (Biol.)  Tlie  morula  formed  by  the  segmen- 
tation of  the  ovum  of  Physemaria. 

Ar'cU-cal  (ar'ki-kol),  a.  [Gr.  opxiKos  able  to  gov- 
ern, fr.  opx^  beginning,  government.  See  Arch-,  prefl 
Chief;  primary;  primordial.     [^Obs.]  Cudworth. 

Ar'cU-dl-ao'O-nal  (iir'kT-dt-Sk'o-nal),  a.  [L.  archU 
diaconus,  Gr.  opx'SioKoi'os,  equiv.  to  E.  archdeacon.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  archdeacon. 

This  offense  is  liable  to  be  censured  in  an  archidiacoiial  vis- 
itation. Johnson. 

Ar'chl-e-pis'co-pa-cy  (-t-pTsTio-pa-sy),  re.  [Pre*. 
archi-  ■{■  episcopacy.]  1.  That  form  of  episcopacy  in 
which  the  chief  power  is  in  the  hands  of  archbishops. 

2.  The  state  or  dignity  of  an  archbishop. 

Ar'chl-e-pls'co-pal  (-pal),  a.  [Pref.  archi-  -\-  episco- 
pal.] Of  or  pertaining  to  an  archbishop  ;  as,  Canterbury 
IS  an  archiepiscopal  see. 

Ar'chi-e-pls'co-pal'l-ty  (-pSl'I-tJ),  re.  The  station  01 
dignity  of  an  archbishop  ;  archiepiscopacy.  Fuller. 

Ar'chl-e-pis'co-pate  (-pat),  re.  [Pref.  archi-  -{-  epis- 
copate.]   Tlie  office  of  an  archbishop  ;  an  arehbisliopric. 

II  Ar-Chi'e-rey  (-ki'e-rj),  re.  [Russ.  archierei,  fr.  Gr. 
opXiepeus ;  pref.  ipxi-  (E.  arch^  •\-  iepevg  priest.]  Th» 
higher  order  of  clergy  in  Russia,  including  metropolitans, 
archbishops,  and  bishops.  Pinkerton. 

Ar'chll  (ar'kil ;  277),  re.  [OF.  orchel,  orcheil.  It.  or- 
cella,  oricello,  or  OSp.  orchillo.  Cf .  Orchil.]  1.  A  violet 
dye  obtained  from  several  species  of  lichen  (Boccella 
tinctoria,  etc.),  which  grow  on  maritime  rocks  in  the 
Canary  and  CapeVerd  Islands,  etc.  Tomlinson. 

2.  The  plant  from  which  the  dye  is  obtained. 

[Written  also  on-chal  and  orchil.] 

Ar'chi-lo'chi-an  (ar'kt-lo'kT-an),  a.  [L.  Archilo- 
chius.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  satiric  Greek  poet  Ar- 
chilochus  ;  as,  Archilochian  meter. 

Ar'chi-mage  (arTsI-maj),      I  re.      [NL. ;   pref.   archi- 

II  Ar'Chi-ma'gUS  (-ma'giis),  )  -f  L.  magus,  Gr.  p.a.yo^y 
aMagian.]  1.  The  high  priest  of  the  Persian  Magi,  or 
worshipers  of  fire. 

2.  A  great  magician,  wizard,  or  enchanter.      Spenser. 

Ar'cM-man'drite  (-mSn'drit),  re.  [L.  archimandrita, 
LGr.  apxifiavSpin)!  ;  pref.  dpxi-  (E.  arch-)  -\-  /adi'Spa  an 
inclosed  space,  esp.  for  cattle,  a  fold,  a  monastery.]  (Gr. 
Church)  (a)  A  chief  of  a  monastery,  corresponding  to 
abbot  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  (b)  A  superintend- 
ent of  several  monasteries,  corresponding  to  superior  ab- 
bot, or  father  provincial,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

Ar'Cbl-me^e'an  (-me-de'an),  a.  [L.  Archimedeus.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Archimedes,  a  celebrated  Greek  phi- 
losopher ;  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Archimedes' 
screw;  as,  Archimedean  drill,  propeller,  etc. 

Archimedean  screw,  or  Archimedes'  screw,  an  instrument^ 
said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Archimedes,  for  raising  wa- 
ter, formed  by  winding  a  flex- 
ible tube  round  a  cylinder  in 
the  form  of  a  screw.  When 
the  screw  is  placed  in  an  in- 
clined position,  and  the  lower 
end  immersed  in  water,  by 
causing  the  screw  to  revolve, 
the  water  is  raised  to  the  up- 
per end.  Francis, 

II  Ar'chl-me'des  (-me'dez),  re.     (Paleon.)  An  extinct 
genus  of  Bryozoa  characteristic  of  the  sub- 
carboniferous  rocks.    Its  form  is  that  of  a 
screw. 

Arch'ing  (arching),  re.  1.  The  arched 
part  of  a  structure. 

2.  (Naut.)  Hogging ;  —  opposed  to  sag- 
ging. 

Ar'chl-pe-lag'ic  (ar/ki-pe-lSjIk),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  archipelago. 

Ar'chi-pei'a-go  (-p5l'a-go),  re. ;  pi.  -gobs 
or  -Gos  (-goz).  [It.  arcipelago,  properly, 
chief  sea ;  Gr.  pref.  apxi- — h  Tre'Aayos  sea, 
perh.  akin  to  irAijy^  blow,  Mad  expressing 
the  beating  of  the  waves.     See  Plague.] 

1.  The  Grecian  Archipelago,  or  .fflgean  A''^^™1^% 
Sea,  separating  Greece  from  Asia  Minor,  (-^■"'ortiiem). 
It  is  studded  with  a  vast  number  of  small  islands. 

2.  Hence  :  Any  sea  or  broad  sheet  of  water  interspersed 
with  many  islands  or  with  a  group  of  islands. 


Archimedes'  Screw. 
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ARENARIOUS 


Archipterypium.     One  of  the  fins  of 
Ceratoaus.    Much  reduced. 


II  Ar-Chlp'te-ryg'i-um  (ar-kTp'tt-rTjT-iim),  re.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  pref.  apx<--(E-    '"  '""" 

arch-)  +  n-TepuyioK 
wing,  fin.]  (Anat.) 
The  primitive  form 
of  fin,  like  that  of 
Ceratodus. 

Ar'chl-tect  (ar'ki- 
tSkt),  71.  [L.  archi- 
tectus,  architecton,  Gr.  ApxiTeVTwf  chief  ai'tificer,  master 
builder  ;  pref.  ap\i.-  (E.  archi-)  -f-  tckti^v  workman,  akin 
to  Te'x'^  art,  skill,  tCkthv  to  produce  :  cf.  F.  arcliitecte. 
It.  archileito.  See  Technical.]  1.  A  person  skilled  in 
the  art  of  building ;  one  who  understands  architecture, 
or  makes  it  Iris  occupation  to  form  plans  and  designs  of 
buildings,  and  to  superintend  the  artificers  employed. 

2.  A  contriver,  designer,  or  maker. 

The  architects  of  their  own  happiness.  Milton. 

A  French  woman  is  a  perfect  architect  in  dress.    Goldsmith, 

Ar'Chi-tec'tlve  (-tSk'ti  v),  a.  Used  in  building  ;  proper 
for  building.  Derham. 

Ar'chi-tec-ton'ic  (-t5n1k),    )  a.    pL.  architectonicus, 

Ar'cM-tec-ton'iC-al  (-t-kal),  (  Gr.  opxire/tTOi'iKds. 
See  Architect.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  master  builder,  or  to 
architecture ;  evincing  skUl  in  designing  or  construction ; 
constructive.    "  Archilectonic  wisdom."  Boyle. 

These  architectonic  functions  which  we  had  hitherto  thought 
belonged  to  religion.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

2.  Relating  to  the  systematizing  of  knowledge. 

Ar'Chi-tec-ton'lc,  n.  [Cf.  F.  architectonique.']  1.  The 
science  of  architecture. 

2.  The  art  of  arranging  knowledge  into  a  system. 

Ar'cM-tec-ton'ics,  n.   The  science  of  architecture. 

Ar'chl-tec'tor  (-ter),  re.    An  architect.    [Obs.'}   North. 

Ar'Chl-tec'tress  (-trSs),  «.     A  female  architect. 

Ar'cU-tec'tur-al  (-tSk'tiir-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  art  of  building ;  conformed  to  the  rules  of  archi- 
tecture. —  Ar'chl-teo'tur-al-ly,  adv. 

Ar'chi-tec'ture  (ar^kT-tSk'tiSr ;  135),  n.  [L.  architec- 
tura,  fr.  architscius :  cf .  F.  architecture.   See  Architect.] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  building ;  especially,  the  art 
of  building  houses,  churches,  bridges,  and  other  struc- 
tures, for  the  purposes  of  civil  lite  ;  —  often  called  civil 
architecture. 

2.  A  method  or  style  of  building,  characterized  by 
certain  peculiarities  of  structure,  ornamentation,  etc. 

Many  other  architectures  besides  Gothic.       JRvsk'in. 

3.  Construction,  in  a  more  general  stnse;  frame  or 
structure ;  workmanship. 

The  architecture  of  grasses,  plants,  and  trees.    Tyndall. 

The  formation  of  the  first  earth  being  a  piece  of  divine  archi- 
tecture. Burnet. 

Military  architecture,  the  art  of  fortification.  —  Naval 
architecture,  the  art  of  building  ships. 

II  Ar'Ohi-teu'thls  (ar'ki-tu'thls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pref. 
apxi-  +  TEvSt's,  -t'Sos,  a  kind  of  squid.]  (Zool.)  A  genus 
of  gigantic  cephalopods,  allied  to  the  squids,  found  esp.  in 
the  North  Atlantic  and  about  New  Zealand. 

Ar'chl-trave  (ar'kT-trav),  n.  [F.  architrave,  fr.  It. 
architrave  ;  pref.  archi-  -\-  trave  beam, L.  trabs."]  {Arch.) 
(a)  The  lower  division  of  an  entablature,  or  that  part 
which  rests  immediately  on  the  column,  esp.  in  classical 
architecture.  See  Colusin.  (6)  The  group  of  moldings, 
or  other  architectural  member,  above  and  on  both  sides 
of  a  door  or  other  opening,  especially  if  square  in  form. 

Ar'Chi-traved  (-travd),  a.  Furnished  with  an  archi- 
trave. Cowper. 

Ar'chi-val  (Sr'kT-val),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  contained 
in,  archives  or  records.  Tooke. 

Ar'cUve  (ar'kiv),  n.  ;  pi.  AscHiVBS  (-Mvz).  [F.  ar- 
chives, pi.,  L.  archivum,  archium,  fr.  Gr.  apxetoi'  gov- 
ernment house,  Td  apxeia  archives,  fr.  a.(>xn  the  first 
place,  government.  See  Akchi-,  pref."]  1.  pi.  The  place 
in  which  public  records  or  historic  documents  are  kept. 

Our  words  .  .  .  become  records  in  God's  court,  and  are 
laid  up  in  his  archives  as  witnesses.  Gov.  of  Tongue. 

2.  pi.  Public  records  or  documents  preserved  as  evi- 
dence of  facts ;  as,  the  archives  of  a  country  or  family. 

[Rarely  used  in  sing.'l 

Some  rotten  archive,  rummaged  out  of  some  seldom  explored 
press.  Xamb. 

Syn.  — Registers;  records;  chronicles. 

AT'obi-vlst  (-kt-vist),  re.  [F.  archiviste.']  A  keeper  of 
archives  or  records.     [iJ.] 

Ar'cbl-volt  (ar'ki-volt),  re.  [F.  archivolte,  fr.  It.  ar- 
chivolto ;  pref.  archi-  +  volto  vault,  arch.  See  Vault.] 
(Arch.)  (a)  The  architectural  member  surrounding  the 
curved  opening  of  an  arch,  corresponding  to  the  archi- 
trave in  the  case  of  a  square  opening.  (6)  More  com- 
monly, the  molding  or  other  ornaments  with  which  the 
wall  face  of  the  vou^oirs  of  an  arch  is  charged. 

Arohlute  (arch^ut), )  re.   [Cf.  F.  archiluth,  It.  areili- 

Arch'i-lute  (-T-lut),  )  uto.']  (Mies.)  A  large  theorbo, 
or  double-necked  lute,  formerly  in  use,  having  the  bass 
strings  doubled  with  an  octave,  and  the  higher  strings 
with  a  unison. 

Archly  (archly),  adv.  In  an  arch  manner ;  with  at- 
tractive slyness  or  roguishness ;  slyly ;  waggishly. 

Archly  the  maiden  smiled.  Longfellow. 

Arch'mai'shal  (-mar'shol),  re.  [G.  erzmarschall. 
See  Akch-,  pref.'\  The  grand  marshal  of  the  old  German 
empire,  a  dignity  that  belonged  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

Aroh'ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  arch ;  cleverness ; 
sly  humor  free  from  malice  ;  waggishness.       Goldsmith. 

Ar'clion  (ar'kSn),  re.  [L.  archon,  Gr.  apx<uv,  apxovro^, 
ruler,  chief  magistrate,  p.  pr.  of  apx^iv  to  be  first,  to 
rule.]  {Antiq.)  One  of  the  chief  magistrates  in  ancient 
Athens,  especially,  by  preeminence,  the  first  of  the  nine 
<!hief  magistrates.  —  Ar-chon'tic    (ar-k5n'tTk),  a. 

Ar'chon-shlp,  re.  The  office  of  an  archon.      Mitford. 

Ar'chon-tBte  (-tSt),  re.  [Cf.  F.  archontai.']  An  ar- 
chon'8  term  of  ofiice.  Gibbon. 


Ar'chonts  (arTcSnts),  re.  pi.     [Gr.  ap^wv,  p.  pr.    See 

Archon.]    (Zool  )  The  group  including  man  alone. 

Arch'prel'ate  (iirch'prSl'at),  re.  [Pref.  arch- -[- prel- 
ate.']    An  archbishop  or  other  chief  prelate. 

Arch'pres'by-ter  (arch'prSz'by-ter),  re.  Same  as 
Akchpriest. 

Arch'pres'by-ter-y  (-t6r-y),  re.  [Pref.  arch-  -\-  pres- 
bytery.']   The  absolute  dominion  of  presbytery.    Milton. 

Arch'priest'  (-presf),  re.  A  chief  priest ;  also,  a  kind 
of  vicar,  or  a  rural  dean. 

Arch'prl'mate  (-pri'mfit),  n.  [Pref.  arch-  +  primate.'] 
The  chief  primate.  3Iilton. 

Arch'  stone'  (ston').  A  wedge-shaped  stone  used  in 
an  arch  ;  a  voussoir. 

Arch'tral'tor  (-tra'ter),  re.  [Pref.  arch-  +  traitor.]  A 
chief  or  transcendent  traitor.  /.  Watts. 

Arch'treas'UT-er  (-trgzh'ur-er ;  135),  n.  [Pref.  arch- 
-\-  treasurer.]  A  chief  treasurer.  Specifically,  the  great 
treasurer  of  the  German  empire. 

Arch'way  (-wa),  re.    A  way  or  passage  vmder  an  arch. 

Arch'wlfe'  (-wfiE'),  re.  [Pref.  arcli-  +  wife.]  A  big, 
masculine  wife.     \_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Arch'wise  (-wiz),  adv.    Arch-shaped. 

Arch'y  (-y),  a.    Arched ;  as,  archy  brows. 

-ar'chy(ar'ky).  [Gr. -apx'a,  fr.  dpxos  chief .  See  Arch-, 
pref.]  A  suffix  properly  meaning  a  rule,  ruling,  as  in 
moaarchy,  the  rule  of  one  only.     Cf.  -arch. 

Ar'ci-iorm  (ar'si-f6rm),  a.  [L.  arcus  bow  +  -form.] 
Having  the  form  of  an  arch  ;  curved. 

Arc'O-graph  (ark'o-gr4f),  re.     [L.  arcus  (E.  arc)  -\- 
-graph.]     An  instrument  for  drawing  a 
circular  arc  without  the  use  of  a  central 
point ;  a  cyclograph. 

Arc-ta'tion  (ark-ta'shun),  re.     [L.  arc- 
ius  shut  in,  narrow,  p.  p.  of  urcere  to  shut 
in:  cf.  F.  arctation.]      {3fed.)  Constric- 
tion or  contraction  of  some  natural  pas-      Arcoffraph 
sage,  as  in  constipation  from  inflammation. 

Arc'tlc(-tik),  a.  [OE.  artik,  OF.  artique,  F.  arctique, 
L.  arcticus,  fr.  Gr.  apxriKo?,  fr.  ap/cTos  a  bear,  also  a 
northern  constellation  so  called  ;  akin  to  L.  urs^is  bear, 
Skr.  fksha.]  Pertaining  to,  or  situated  under,  the  nor- 
thern constellation  called  the  Bear ;  northern  ;  frigid ; 
as,  the  arctic  pole,  circle,  region,  ocean ;  an  arctic  expedi- 
tion, night,  temperature. 

^S"  The  arctic  circle  is  a  lesser  circle,  parallel  to  the 
equator,  23''  28'  from  the  north  pole.  This  and  the  ant- 
arctic crrcle  are  called  the  polar  circles,  and  between 
these  and  the  poles  lie  the  frigid  zones.    See  Zone. 

Arc'tic,  re.     1.  The  arctic  circle. 

2.  A  warm  waterproof  overshoe.     {U.  S.] 

II  Arc-tis'ca  (-tls'ka), re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apxTOs  bear.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  group  of  Arachnida.     See  Illiist.  in  Appendix. 

Arc'tO-ge'al  (ark'to-je'al),  a.  [Gr.  dpKTos  the  north 
+  yrj,  yata,  country.]  {Zo'ol. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  arctic 
lands ;   as,  the  arctogeal  fauna. 

II  Arc-toid'e-a  (-toid'e-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apKxos 
bear  -f-  -Old.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  group  of  the  Camivora,  that 
includes  the  bears,  weasels,  etc. 

Arc-tU'TUS  (-tu'riis),  re.  [L.  Arcturus,  Gr.  'Ap/crovpo? 
"jearward,  equiv.  to  *ApK70^vka^ ;  dpKTo?  bear  -f-  ovpos 
ward,  guard.  See  Abctic]  {Astro7i.)  A  fixed  star  of 
the  first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  Bootes. 

(1^°°  Arcturus  has  sometimes  been  incorrectly  used  as 
the  name  of  the  constellation,  or  even  of  Ursa  Major. 

Canst  thou  guide  Arcturus  with  his  sons  [Rev.  Ver. :  "  the 
Beai  with  her  train  "].  Job  xxxviii.  32. 

Arc'U-al  (ark'ti-al),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  an  arc. 

Arcual  meaanre  of  an  angle  (Math.),  that  in  which  the 
unit  angle  has  its  measurmg  arc  equal  to  the  radius  of 
the  circle. 

Aic'u-ate  (ark'ii-at),  )  a.   [L.  arcuaius,  p.  p.  of  arcua- 

Arc'u-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  j  re  to  shape  like  a  bow,  fr.  ar- 
cus. See  Ajtc]  Bent  or  curved  in  the  form  of  a  bow. 
"  Arcuate  stalks."  Gray. 

Arc'U-ate-ly  (-at>-ly),  adv.    In  the  form  of  a  bow. 

Arc'U-a'Uon  (ark'ii-a'shun),  re.  [L.  arcuatio.]  1.  The 
act  of  bending  or  curving  ;  incurvation  ;  the  state  of 
being  bent ;  crookedness.  Coxe. 

2.  {Sort.)  A  mode  of  propagating  trees  by  bending 
branches  to  the  ground,  and  covering  the  small  shoots 
with  earth  ;  layering.  Chambers. 

Ar'cu-ba-Ust  (ar'kfi-ba-list),  re.  [See  Aeealist.]  A 
crossbow.  Fosbroke. 

Ar'CU-bal'ist-er  (-bS11st-er  or  -ba^lisfer),  re.  [L.  ar- 
cuballistarius.  Cf.  Abbalisteb.]  A  crossbowman  ;  one 
who  used  the  arcubalist.  Camden. 

Ar'cu-bUS  (-biis),  re.    See  Arquebus.     [_Obs.] 

-ard,  -art.  The  termination  of  many  English  words ;  as, 
coward,  reynard,  drunkard,  mostly  from  the  French,  in 
which  language  this  ending  is  of  German  origin,  being 
orig.  the  same  word  as  English  hard.  It  usually  has 
the  sense  of  one  whb  has  to  a  high  or  excessive  degree 
the  quality  expressed'by  the  root;  as,  braggart,  sluggorrf. 

II  Al-das'Sine  (ar-das'sin),  re.  [F.  (cf.  Sp.  ardacina), 
fr.  ardasse  a  kind  of  silk  thread,  fr.  Ar.  &  Per.  ardan 
a  kind  of  raw  silk.]     A  very  fine  sort  of  Persian  silk. 

Ar'den-cy  (ar'den-sy),  re.  1.  Heat.  [J?.]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  Warmth  of  passion  or  affection ;  ardor ;  vehe- 
mence ;  eagerness ;  as,  the  ardency  of  love  or  zeal. 

Ar'dent  (ar'dent),  a.  [OE.  ardaunt,  F.  ardant,  p.  pr. 
of  arder  to  burn,  fr.  L.  ardere.]  1.  Hot  or  burning ; 
causing  a  sensation  of  burning  ;  fiery ;  as,  ardent  spirits, 
that  is,  distilled  liquors  ;  an  ardent  fever. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  or  quality  of  fire ;  fierce ; 
glowing ;  shining ;  as,  ardent  eyes.  Dryden. 

3.  Warm,  applied  to  the  passions  and  affections  ;  pas- 
sionate ;  fervent ;  zealous ;  vehement ;  as,  ardent  love, 
feelings,  zeal,  hope,  temper. 

An  ardent  and  impetuous  race.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Burning ;  hot ;  fiery ;  glowing ;  intense  ;  fierce  j 
vehfiment:  eager ;  zealous;  keen;  fervid;  fervent ;  pas- 
sionate ;  affectionate. 


Ar'dent-ly  (ar'dent-lj^),  adv.  In  an  ardent  manner; 
eagerly  ;  with  warmth ;  affectionately ;  passionately. 

Ar'dent-ness,  re.     Ardency.     [iS.] 

Ar'dor  (ar'der),  re.  [L.  ardor,  fr.  ardere  to  burn  :  cf. 
OF.   ardor,   ardur,   P.    ardeur.]      [Spelt  also  ardoii?:] 

1.  Heat,  in  a  literal  sense  ;  as,  the  ordor  of  the  sun's  rays. 

2.  Warmth  or  heat  of  passion  or  affection ;  eagerness ; 
zeal ;  as,  he  pursues  study  with  ardor  ;  they  fought  with 
ardor;  martial  ardor. 

3.  pi.  Bright  and  effulgent  spirits ;  seraphim.  [Thus 
used  by  Milton.] 

Syn.  —Fervor ;  warmth ;  eagerness.    See  Feevoe. 

Ar'dU-OUS  (ar'dii-us ;  135),  a.  [L.  arduus  steep,  high  ; 
akin  to  Ir.  ard  high,  height.]  1.  Steep  and  lofty,  in  a 
literal  sense  ;  hard  to  climb. 

Those  arduous  paths  they  trod.  Pope. 

2.  Attended  with  great  labor,  like  the  ascending  of 
acclivities ;  difficult ;  laborious ;  as,  an  arduous  employ- 
ment, task,  or  enterprise. 

Syn.  —  Difficult :  trying;  laborious ;  painful ;  exhaust- 
ing. —  AsDUons,  Hard,  Difficult,  llard  is  simpler, 
blunter,  and  more  general  in  sense  than  diflicult ;  as,  a 
hard  duty  to  perform,  hard  work,  a  liard  task,  one  which 
requires  much  bodily  effort  and  perseverance  to  do.  Uif- 
JicuH  commonly  implies  more  skill  and  sagacity  than 
hard,  as  wlien  there  is  disproportion  between  the  means 
and  the  end.  A  workmay  be  /(arc/ but  notd)77ie«/^  We 
call  a  thing  arduous  when  it  requires  strenuous  and  per- 
severing exertion,  like  that  of  one  who  is  climbing  a 
precipice;  as,  an  ar(/«o«.s  task,  an  ar(/«o«s  duty.  "It  is 
often  difflcult  to  control  our  feelings ;  it  is  still  harder 
to  subdue  our  will ;  but  it  is  an  arduous  undertaking  to 
control  the  unruly  and  contending  will  of  others." 

Ar'du-OUS-ly,  adv.  In  an  arduous  manner;  with 
difficulty  or  laboriousness. 

Ar'du-ous-ness,  re.    The  quality  of  being  arduous; 
difficulty  of  execution. 
Ar'du-rous  (-riis),  a.     Burning  ;  ardent.     [B..] 
Lo  I  further  on, 
Where  flames  the  ardurous  Spirit  of  Isidore.       Cart/. 

Are  (ar).  [AS.  (Northumbrian)  aron,  akin  to  the  i.5t 
pers.  pi.  forms,  Icel.  erum,  Goth,  sijurri,  L.  sumus,  Gr. 
eo'/xev,  Skr.  smas;  all  from  a  root  as:  V9-  See  Am  and 
Is,  and  cf.  Be.]  The  present  indicative  plural  of  the 
substantive  verb  to  be;  but  etyraologically  a  differtiij 
word  from  be,  or  luas.  Am,  art,  are,  and  is,  all  cotne 
from  the  root  as. 

Are  (Sr),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  area.  See  Area.]  (Metric 
system)  The  unit  of  superficial  measure,  being  a  square 
of  which  each  side  is  ten  meters  in  length  ;  100  square 
meters,  or  about  119.6  square  yards. 

A're-a  (a're-a ;  277),  re. ;  pi.  Areas  (-az).  [L.  area  a 
broad  piece  of  level  groimd.  Cf.  Are,  re.]  1.  Any  plane 
surface,  as  of  the  floor  of  a  room  or  church,  or  of  the 
ground  v/ithin  an  inclosure ;  an  open  space  in  a  building. 

The  Alban  lake  .  .  .  looks  like  the  area  of  some  vast  amphi 
theater.  Addison, 

2.  The  inclosed  space  on  which  a  building  stands. 

3.  The  sunken  space  or  court,  giving  ingress  and  af- 
fording light  to  the  basement  of  a  building. 

4.  An  extent  of  surface;  a  tract  of  the  earth's  sur^ 
face  ;  a  region  ;  as,  vast  uncultivated  areas. 

5.  (Geom.)  The  superficial  contents  of  any  figure  ; 
the  surface  included  within  any  given  lines ;  superficial 
extent ;  as,  the  area  of  a  square  or  a  triangle. 

6.  (Biol.)  A  spot  or  small  marked  space ;  as,  the  gei^ 
minative  area. 

7.  Extent ;  scope ;  range ;  as,  a  wide  area  of  thought. 
The  largest  area  of  human  history  and  man's  common  na- 
ture. -F.  Harrisoru 

Dry  area.    See  under  Dry. 

A-read'  1  (a-red'),  V.  t.    [OE.  areden,  AS.  arsedan  to 

A-reed'  I     interpret.  See  Read.]    1.  To  tell,  declare, 

explain,  or  interpret ;  to  divine ;  to  guess ;  as,  to  aread 

a  riddle  or  a  dream.     lObs.] 

Therefore  more  plain  aread  this  doubtful  case.     Spenser. 

2.  To  read.     lObs.]  Drayton. 

3.  To  counsel,  advise,  warn,  or  direct. 

But  mark  what  I  aread  thee  now.    Avaunt  I       Milton. 

4.  To  decree  ;  to  adjudge.     [_Archaic']        Ld.  Lytton. 
A're-al  (a're-al),  a.    [Cf.  L.  arealis,  fr.  area.]    Of  or 

pertaining  to  an  area ;  as,  areal  interstices  (the  areas  or 
spaces  inclosed  by  the  reticulate  vessels  of  leaves). 

A-rear'  (a-rer'),  V.  t.  &  i.  [AS.  arasran.  See  Reae.] 
To  raise  ;  to  set  up;  to  stir  up.     \_Obs.] 

A-rear',  adv.  [See  Aerear,  adv.]  Backward ;  in  or 
to  the  rear ;  behindhand.  Spenser, 

II  A-re'ca  (4-re'ka),  re.  [Canarese  adiM:  cf.  Pg.  &  Sp. 
areca.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms,  one  species  of  which 
produces  the  areca  nut,  or  betel  nut,  which  is  chewed  in 
India  vrith  the  leaf  of  the  Piper  Belle  and  lime. 

A-reek'  (a-rek'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  reek.]  In  a 
reeking  condition.  Swift. 

Ar'e-fac'tlon  (Sr'e-fak'shun),  re.  [L.  arefacere  to 
dry.]    The  act  of  drying,  or  the  state  of  growing  dry. 

The  avefaction  of  the  earth.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Ar'e-fy  (ar'e-fi),  V.  t.  [L.  arere  to  be  dry  -f-  -fy.]  To 
dry,  or  make  dry.  Bacon. 

A-re'na  (a^re'na),  re.  /  pi.  E.  Aeenas  (-n&z) ;  L.  Aeen.e 
(-ne).  [L.  arena,  harena,  sand,  a  sandy  place.]  1.  (Bom. 
Antiq.)  The  area  in  the  central  part  of  an  amphitheater, 
in  which  the  gladiators  fought  and  other  shows  were  ex- 
hibited ;  —  so  called  because  it  was  covered  with  sand. 

2.  Any  place  of  public  contest  or  exertion  ;  any  sphere 
of  action  ;  as,  the  arena  of  debate  ;  the  arena  of  life. 

3.  (Med.)  "  Sand  "  or  "  gravel  "  in  the  kidneys. 
Ar'e-na'ceOUS  (Sr'e-na'shiis),  a.     [L.   arenaceus,  fr. 

arena  sand.]  Sandy  or  consisting  largely  of  sand ;  of  the 
nature  of  sand ;  easily  disintegrating  mto  sand  ;  friable ; 
as,  arenaceous  limestone. 

Ar'e-na'ri-OUS  (-na'ri-Qs),  a.  [L.  arenarivs,  it.  arena 
sand.]     Sandy ;  as,  arenarious  soil. 
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Ar'e-na'tlon  (5r'e-na'shun),  n.  [L.  arenatio,  fr.  arena 
sand.]  (Med.)  A  sand  bath  ;  application  of  hot  sand  to 
the  body.  Dunglison. 

II  Ar'en-da'tor  (ar'en-da'tor),  n.  [LL.  arendator,  ar- 
rendator,  fr.  arendare,  arrendare,  to  pay  rent,  fr.  arenda 
yearly  rent ;  ad  +  renda,  F.  rente,  E.  rent.  Cf.  Arken- 
TATION  and  Rent.]  In  some  provinces  of  Russia,  one 
who  farms  the  rents  oi*  revenues. 

(1^°'  A  person  who  rents  an  estate  belonging  to  the 
crown  is  called  crown  arendator.  Tooke. 

II  A-reng'  (a^reng'),  II  A-ren'ga  (a-ren'ga),  re.  [Ma- 
layan.] A  palm  tree  {Saguerus  saccharij'er)  which  fur- 
nishes sago,  wine,  and  fibers  for  ropes  ;  the  gomuti  palm. 

Ar'e-nic'0-iite  (Sr'e-ntk'o-llt),  n.  [L.  arena  sand  -f- 
coiere  to  cherish  or  live.]  (Paleon.)  An  ancient  worm- 
hole  iu  sand,  preserved  in  the  rocks.  Dana. 

A-ren'i-lit'ic  (a-ren'I-ltt'Ik),  a.  [L.  arena  sand  -|- 
Gr.  Aiflos  stone.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  sandstone ;  as, 
arenilitic  mountains.  Kirwan. 

Ar'e-nose'  (Sv'e-nos'),  a.  [L.  arenosus,  f r.  arena  sand.  ] 
Sandy  ;  full  of  sand.  Johnson. 

A-ren'u-lous  (a-reu'S-lus),  a.  [L.  arenula  fine  sand, 
dim.  of  arena.']     Full  of  fine  sand  ;  like  sand.     [OJ.S.] 

A-re'0-la  (a-re'6-la),  n. ;  pi.  Areol.e  (-le).  [L.  are- 
ola, dim.  otarea:  cf.  F.  areole.  See  Area.]  1.  An  in- 
terstice or  small  space,  as  between  the  cracks  of  the  sur- 
face in  certain  crustaceous  lichens  ;  or  as  between  the 
fibers  composing  organs  or  vessels  that  interlace  ;  or  as 
between  the  nervures  of  an  insect's  wing. 

2.  {Anat.  &  Med.)  The  colored  ring  around  the  nip- 
ple, or  around  a  vesicle  or  pustule. 

A-re'0-lar  (-ler),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  an  areola  ; 
:filled  with  interstices  or  areolae. 

Areolar  tissue  (Anat.),  a  form  of  fibrous  connective  tissue 
in  wliich  the  fibers  are  loosely  arranged  with  numerous 
spaces,  or  areolae,  between  tliem. 

A-re'0-late  (-ISt),  )  a.     [L.  areola:  cf.  F.  arSole.'i  Di- 

A-re'0-la-ted,  l  vided  into  small  spaces  or  areo- 
lations,  as  the  wings  of  insects,  the  leaves  of  plants,  or 
the  receptacle  of  compound  flowers. 

A're-0-la'tlon  (a're-o-la'shun),  n.  1.  Division  into 
areolae.  Sana. 

2.  Any  small  space,  bounded  by  some  part  differing 
in  color  or  structure,  as  the  spaces  bounded  by  the  nerv- 
ures of  the  wings  of  insects,  or  those  by  the  veins  of 
leaves ;  an  areola. 

A're-ole  (-ol),  n.    Same  as  Areola. 

A-re'O-let  (a-re'6-lSt),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  areola."]  (Zool.) 
A  small  inclosed  area ;  esp.  one  of  the  small  spaces  on 
the  wings  of  insects,  circumscribed  by  the  veins. 

A're-Om'e-ter  (a're-Sm'e-ter ;  277),  re.  [Gr.  apoios 
thin,  rare  +  -meter :  cf.  F.  areometre.]  (Physics)  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  specific  gravity  of  fluids ; 
a  form  of  hydrometer. 

A're-o-met'rlc(-o-mgt'rTk), )  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  meas- 

A're-0-met'riC-al  (-ri-kal),  )     ured  by,  an  areometer. 

A're-Om'e-try  (-om'e-try),  n.  [Gr.  apaios  thin,  rare  + 
-metry.]  The  art  or  process  of  measuring  the  specific 
^avity  of  fluids. 

Ar'e-op'a-glst  (5r'e-op'a-jist),  re.  See  Akeopagite. 

Ar'e-Op'a-gite  (-jit),  n.  [L.  Areopagites,  Gr.  'ApeiOTra- 
•7171)9.]     A  member  of  the  Areopagus.  Acts  xvii.  34. 

Ar'e-op'a-glt'lc  (-jTt'Ik),  a.  [L.  Areopagiticus,  Gr. 
'ApeioTrayiTiKos.]   Pertaining  to  the  Areopagus.   Mitford. 

Ar'e-Op'a-gUS  (-giis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'ApeiOTrayos,  and 
'Apeios  Tra-yos,  hill  of  Ares  (Mars'  HiU).]  The  highest  ju- 
dicial court  at  Athens.  Its  sessions  were  held  on  Mars' 
Hill.    Hence,  any  high  court  or  tribunal. 

A-re'0-styie  (a-re'o-stH),  a.  &  n.    See  Intbecolumota- 

TION,  and  AK.E0STYLE. 

A-re'o-sys'tyle  (-sTs'til),  a.  &  n.    See  Intercolumnia- 

TION,  and  AR.E0SYSTTLE. 

A-rere'  (a-rer'),  V.  t.  &  i.    See  Areas.     [OJs.]    Ellis. 

A-rest'  (a-rSsf),  re.  A  support  for  the  spear  when 
couched  for  the  attack.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

A-ret'  (a-ref),  v.  t.  [OE.  aretten,  OF.  areter ;  a  (L. 
ad)-\-0'W.  reter,'ij.rep'utare.  SeeREPCTE.]  To  reckon; 
to  ascribe;  to  impute.     \Ohs.]  Chaucer. 

Ar'e-ta'ics  (Sr'e-tatks),  n.  [Gr.  open)  virtue.]  The 
ethical  theory  which  excludes  all  relations  between  vir- 
tue and  happiness ;  the  science  of  virtue  ;  —  contrasted 
with  eudemonics.  J.  Grote. 

Ar'e-tOl'0-gy  (-tol'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  apeToAoyia  ;  aper^ 
virtue  -j-  Aoyos  discourse,  Aeyeii/  to  speak :  cf.  F.  areto- 
logie,]  Tliat  part  of  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of 
virtue,  its  nature,  and  the  means  of  attaining  to  it. 

A-rew'  (a-ru'),  adv.  [See  Abow,  Row.]  In  a  row. 
[06s.]     "  All  lier  teeth  oreu'."  Spenser. 

Ar'gal  (ar'gal),  n.    Crude  tartar.    See  Aegol. 

Ar'gal,  adv.  A  ludicrous  corruption  of  the  Latin 
word  ergo,  therefore.  Shak. 

II  Ar'gal  (ar'gal),  )n.  [Mongolian.]  {Zool.)  A  spe- 
ll Ar'ga-li  (-ga-lT),  (  cies  of  wild  sheep  {Ovis  amnion, 
or  O.  argali),  remarkable 
for  its  large  horns.  It  in- 
habits the  mountains  of 
Siberia  and  central  Asia. 

(H^^  The  bearded  argali 
is  the  aoudad.  See  Aou- 
DAD.  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  bighorn  sheep 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
See  Bighorn. 

II  Ar'ga-la  (ar'ga-la),  re. 
[Native  name.]  {Zoo I.) 
The  adjutant  bird. 

Ar'gand    lamp'    (ar'- 

gand  lamp').      [Named  ArgaU  of  Siberia, 

from  the  inventor,  Aim6  Argand  of  Geneva.]  A  lamp 
with  a  circular  hollow  wick  and  glass  chimney  which  al- 
low a  current  of  air  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  flame. 
Argand  burner,  a  burner  for  an  Argand  lamp,  or  a  gas 
burner  in  which  the  principle  of  that  lamp  is  applied. 
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II  Ar'gas  (ar'gSs),  re.  A  geiius  of  venomous  ticks  which 
attack  men  and  animals.  The  fa- 
mous Persian  Argas,  also  called 
Miana  bug,  is  A.  Persicus  ;  that  of 
Central  America,  called  talaje  by 
the  natives,  is  A.  Talaje. 

Ar-ge'an  (Sr-je'an),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  ship  Argo.     See  Aego. 

Ar'gent  (ar'jent),  re.  [F.  argent, 
fr.  L.  argentum,  silver;  akin  to  Gr. 
apyupos  silver,  ap-yos,  apy^s,  white, 
bright,  Skr.  rajata  white,  silver, 
7riJ  to  shine,  Ir.  arg  white,  milk, 
airgiod  silver,  money,  and  L.  ar- 
guere  to  make  clear.    See  Aegwe.] 

1.  Silver,  or  money.     {^Archaic] 

2.  {Fig.  &  Poet. )    Whiteness  ;  anything  that  is  white. 

The  poUshed  argent  of  her  breast.  Tennyson. 

3.  {Her.)  The  white  color  in  coats  of  arms,  intended 

to  represent  silver,  or,  figuratively,   pu-  ^ , 

rity,  innocence,  beauty,  or  gentleness : 
—  represented  in  engraving  by  a  plain 
wliite  surface.  Weale. 

Ar'gent,  a.  Made  of  silver ;  of  a  sil- 
very color ;  white  ;  shining. 

Yonder  argent  fields  above.      Pope. 

Ar-gen'tal  (ar-jln'tal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  silver ;  resembling,  containing, 
or  combined  with,  silver.  Argent.   (.Her.) 

Ar'gen-tan  (ar'jSn-tan),  re.  An  alloy  of  nickel  with 
copper  and  zinc ;  German  silver. 

Ar'gen-tate  (-tSt),  a.  [L.  argentatus  silvered.]  {Bot.) 
Silvery  white.  Gray. 

Ar'gen-ta'tion  (ar'jgn-ta'shun),  re.  [L.  argentare  to 
silver,  fr.  argentum  silver.  See  Argent.]  A  coating  or 
overlaying  with  silver,     [i?.]  Johnson. 

Ar-gen'Uc  (iir-jgn'tik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaming  to, 
derived  from,  or  containing,  silver ;  —  said  of  certain 
compounds  of  silver  in  which  this  metal  has  its  lowest 
proportion ;  as,  argentic  chloride. 

Ar'gen-tlf'er-ous  (ar'jen-tifer-iis),  a.  [L.  argentum 
sHveT -\- -ferous :  cf.  F.  argentifere.]  Producing  or  con- 
taining silver;  as,  argentiferous  lead  ore  or  veins. 

Ar'gen-tlne  (ar'jgu-tin ;  in  the  2d  sense,  commonly 
-ten),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  silver ;  made 
of,  or  sounding  like,  silver ;  silvery. 

Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine.  Shak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  South 
America. 

Ar'gen-tlne,  re.  [Cf.  F.  argentin,  fr.  L.  argentum  sQ- 
ver.]  1.  {Min.)  A  siliceous  variety  of  calcite,  or  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  having  a  silvery-white,  pearly  luster,  and  a 
waving  or  curved  lamellar  structure. 

2.  White  metal  coated  with  silver.  Simmonds. 

3.  {Zool.)  A  fish  of  Europe  {MauroUcus  Pennantii) 
with  silvery  scales.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  various 
fishes  of  the  genus  Argentina. 

4.  A  citizen  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Ar'gen-tite  (-tit),  re.     [L.  argentum.  silver.]     {Min.) 

Sulphide  of  silver ;  —  also  called  vitreous  silver,  or  silver 
glance.  It  has  a  metallic  luster,  a  lead-gray  color,  and  is 
sectile  like  lead. 

Ar-gen'tOUS  (ar-jSn'tus),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  containing,  silver ;  —  said  of  certain  silver  com- 
pounds in  which  silver  has  a  higher  proportion  than  in 
argentic  compounds ;  as,  argentous  chloride. 

Ar'gent-ry  (ar'jSnt-ry),  re.  [F.  argenterie,  fr.  argent 
silver,  L.  argentum.]    Silver  plate  or  vessels.     [06s.] 

Bowls  of  frosted  argentry.  Howell. 

Ar'gll  (ar'jTl),  re.  [F.  argile,  L.  argilla  white  clay, 
akin  to  Gr.  apyiMos  or  apyiAos  argil,  apyds  white.  See 
Argent.]  {3Iin.)  Clay,  or  potter's  earth;  sometimes 
piure  clay,  or  alumina.     See  Clay. 

Ar'gil-la'ceons  (ar'jTl-la'shiJs),  a.  [L.  argillaceus,  fr. 
argilla.']  Of  the  nature  of  clay ;  consisting  of,  or  con- 
taining, argU  or  clay ;  clayey. 

Argillaceoos  sandstone  (Geol.),  a  sandstone  containing 
much  clay.  —  Argillaceous  iron  ore,  the  clay  ironstone.  — 
Argillaceons  schist  or  slate.    See  Argillite. 

Ar'gU-lil'er-OUS  (-ITfer-us),  a.  [L.  argilla  white  clay 
-\- -ferous.]  Producing  clay;  —  applied  to  such  earths 
as  abound  with  argil.  Kirwan. 

Ar'gll-lite  (-lit),  re.  [Gr.  apyiAos  clay -f- -Zae.]  {Min.) 
Argillaceous  schist  or  slate ;  clay  slate .  Its  color  is  bluish 
or  blackish  gray,  sometimes  greenish  gray,  brownish  red, 
etc.  —  Ar'gU-lit'ic  (-lit'ik),  a. 

Ar-gil'lO— ar'e-na'ceOUS  (ar-jil'lo-ar'e-na'shus),  a. 
Consisting  of,  or  containing,  clay  and  sand,  as  a  soil. 

Ar-gil'lO-oal-ca're-OUS  (-kal-ka're-us),  a.  Consist- 
ing of,  or  containing,  clay  and  calcareous  earth. 

Ar-gU'lo-fer-ru'gl-nous  (-fer-ru'jT-niis),  a.  Contain- 
ing clay  and  iron. 

Ar-gUlons  (ar-jTllils),  a.  [L.  argillosus,  fr.  argilla. 
See  Argil.]     Argillaceous;  clayey.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ar'give  (ar'jiv),  a.  [L.  Argivus,  fr.  Argos,  Argi."] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Argos,  the  capital  of  ArgoUs  in 
Greece.  —  re.  A  native  of  Argos.  Often  used  as  a  ge- 
neric term,  equivalent  to  Grecian  or  Greek. 

II  Ar'gO  (ar'go),  re.  [L.  Argo,  Gr.  'Apyia.]  1.  {Myth.) 
The  name  of  the  ship  which  carried  Jason  and  liis  fifty- 
four  companions  to  Colchis,  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  large  constellation  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  called  also  Argo  Navis.  In  modern  astron- 
omy it  is  replaced  by  its  three  divisions.  Carina,  Puppis, 
and  Vela. 

Ar-gO'an  (ar-go'an),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  ship  Argo. 

Ar'gOile  (ar'goil),  re.    Potter's  clay.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Ar'gOl  (ar'gol),  re.  [Cf.  Argal,  Orgal.  Of  unknown 
origin.]  Crude  tartar;  an  acidulous  salt  from  which 
cream  of  tartar  is  prepared.  It  exists  in  the  juice  of 
grapes,  and  is  deposited  from  wines  on  the  sides  of  the 
casks.  Ure. 


Ar-gOl'ic(ar-g51'ik),  a.  [L.  Argolicus,  Gr.'ApyoAtKos.] 
Pertaining  to  Argolis,  a  district  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

Ar'gon  (ar'gon),  re.  [Gr.  apyoi'  inactive.]  {Chem.) 
A  substance  regarded  as  an  element,  contained  in  the 
atmosphere  and  remarkable  for  its  chemical  inert- 
ness. Rayleigh  and  Ramsay. 

Ar'gO-naut  (ar'gS-nat),  re.  [L.  Argonauta,  Gr.  'Ap- 
yoi/avT7)j  ;   'Apyio  -j-  vavTq^  sailor,  i/aO?  ship.     See  Argo.] 

1.  Any  one  of  the  legendary  Greek  heroes  who  sailed 
with  Jason,  in  the  Argo,  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  cephalopod  of  the  genus  Argonauta. 

II  Ar'gO-nau'ta  (ar'go-na'ta),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of 
Cephalopoda.  Tlie  shell  is  called 
paper  nautilus  or  paper  sailor. 


A  female  Argonaut  {Argonauta 
Argo).  in  its  shell  with  eggs,  in  po- 
sition for  swimming.  About  ^  nat. 
size. 
„^  The  animal  has  much  resemblance  to  an  Octopus. 
It  has  eight  arms,  two  of  which  are  expanded  at  the  end 
and  clasp  the  shell,  but  are  never  elevated  in  the  air  for 
sails  as  was  formerly  supposed.  The  creature  swims  be- 
neath the  surface  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water,  like  other 
oephalopods.  The  male  has  no  shell,  and  is  much  smaller 
than  the  female.    See  Hectocotylus. 

Ar'go-naat'lc  (-na'tik),  a.  [L.  Argonauticus.J  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Argonauts. 

Ar'gO-sy  (ar'go-sy),  re.  ;  pi.  Argosies  (-sTz).    [Earlier 
ragusy,  it.  ragusa  meaning  orig.  a  vessel  of  Ragusa.] 
A  large  ship,  esp.  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  largest  size. 
Where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail  .  .  • 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers.  Shak. 

II  Ar'gOt'  (ar'go'  or  ar'got),  re.  [P.  Of  unknown  origin.] 
A  secret  language  or  conventional  slang  peculiar  to 
thieves,  tramps,  and  vagabonds ;  flash. 

Ar'gU-a-ble  (ar'gli-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  ar- 
gued ;  admitting  of  debate. 

Ar'gue  (ar'gu),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Argued  (-gud) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.n.  Arguing.]  [OE.  arguen,  F.  arguer,  fr.  L.  ar- 
gutare,  freq.  of  arguere  to  make  clear ;  from  the  same 
root  as  E.  argent.]  1.  To  invent  and  offer  reajBons  to 
support  or  overthrow  a  proposition,  opinion,  or  measure ; 
to  use  arguments  ;  to  reason. 

I  arffue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will.  Milton. 

2.  To  contend  in  argument ;  to  dispute ;  to  reason ;  — 
followed  by  with;  as,  you  may  argue  with  your  friend 
without  convincing  him. 

Ar'gue,  V.  t.  1.  To  debate  or  discuss;  to  treat  by 
reasoning ;  as,  the  counsel  argued  the  cause  before  a  full 
court ;  the  cause  was  well  argued. 

2.  To  prove  or  evince ;  to  manifest  or  exhibit  by  in- 
ference, deduction,  or  reasoning. 

So  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins.  Milton. 

3.  To  persuade  by  reasons ;  as,  to  argue  a  man  into  a 
different  opinion. 

4.  To  blame;  to  accuse;  to  charge  with.     [06s.] 
Thoughts  and  expressions  .  .  .  which  can  be  truly  arfrued  of 

obscenity,  profaneness,  or  immorality.  Bryden, 

Syn.  —  To  reason  ;  evince  ;  discuss ;  debate  ;  expostu. 
late  ;  remonstrate ;  controvert.  —  To  Argue,"Dispute,  De- 
bate. These  words,  as  here  compared,  suppose  a  contest 
between  two  parties  in  respect  to  some  point  at  issue.  To 
argue  is  to  adduce  arguments  or  reasons  in  support  of 
one's  cause  or  position.  To  dispute  is  to  call  in  question 
or  deny  the  statements  or  arguments  of  the  opposmg  par- 
ty. To  debate  is  to  strive  for  or  against  in  a  somewhat 
formal  manner  by  arguments. 

Men  of  many  words  sometimes  argue  for  the  sake  of  talking; 
men  of  ready  tongues  frequently  dispute  for  the  sake  of  vic- 
tory; men  in  public  life  often  debate  for  the  sake  of  opposing 
the  ruling  party,  or  from  any  other  motive  than  the  love  01 
truth.  Crabb. 

Unskilled  to  argue,  in  dispute  yet  loud. 
Bold  without  caution,  without  honors  proud.    Falconer. 
Betwixt  the  dearest  friends  to  raise  debate.       Dryden. 

Ar'gTl-er  (ar'gfi-er),  re.  One  who  argues ;  a  reasoner ; 
a  disputant. 

Ar'gu-fy  (ar'gii-fi),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Argue  -f-  -fy.]  1.  To 
argue  pertinaciously.     [Collog.']  Halliwell. 

2.  To  signify.     [Collog.l 

II  Ar'gu-lus  (-liis),  re.  [NL.,  dim  of  ^r^MS.]  {Zo'ol.) 
A  genus  of  copepod  Crustacea,  parasitic  on  fishes ;  a  fish 
louse.     See  Branchtoea. 

Ar'gU-ment  (-ment),  re.  [F.  argument,  L.  argumen- 
ium,  fr.  arguere  to  argue.]     1.  Proof ;  evidence.    [06s.] 

There  is  ...  no  more  palpable  and  convincing  argument  of 
the  existence  of  a  Deity.  Jiay. 

Why,  then,  is  it  made  a  badge  of  wit  and  an  argument  of  parts 
for  a  man  to  cummenee  atheist,  and  to  cast  off  all  behef  of  prov- 
idence, all  awe  and  reverence  for  religion  ?  South, 

2.  A  reason  or  reasons  offered  in  proof,  to  induce  be- 
lief, or  convince  the  mind  ;■  reasoning  expressed  in  words ; 
as,  an  argument  about,  concerning,  or  regarding  a  propo- 
sition, for  or  in  favor  of  it,  or  against  it. 

3.  A  process  of  reasoning,  or  a  controversy  made  up  of 
rational  proofs  ;  argumentation  ;  discussion ;  disputation. 

The  argument  is  not  about  things,  but  names.      Locke. 

4.  The  subject  matter  of  a  discourse,  writing,  or  artis- 
tic representation  ;  theme  or  topic ;  also,  an  abstract  or 
summary,  as  of  the  contents  of  a  book,  chapter,  poem. 

You  and  love  are  still  my  argument.  Sliak. 

The  abstract  or  argument  of  the  piece.         Jeffrey. 
[Shields]  with  boastful  argument  portrayed.     Milton. 
B.  Matter  for  question ;  business  in  hand.     [06s.] 

Sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument.        Shak. 

6.  {Astron.)  The  quantity  on  which  another  quantity 
in  a  table  depends  ;  as,  the  altitude  is  the  argument  of 
the  refraction. 

7.  {Math.)  The  independent  variable  upon  whose  value 
that  of  a  fimction  depends.  Brande  &  C. 
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Ar'gn-ment  (Sr'gfi-ment),  V.  i.  [L.  argzimentari.']  To 
make  an  argument ;  to  argue.     [OJs.]  Gower. 

Ar'gU-men'ta-ble  (-mSn'tS^b'l),  a.  [L.  argiimentabi- 
lis.']    Admitting  of  argument.     [iJ.]  Chabners. 

Ar'gU-men'tal  (-tol),  a.  [L.  argumetitalis.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  containing,  argument ;  argumentative. 

Ar'gU-men-ta'tlon  (ar'gii-men-ta'sliiin),  n.  [L.  argu- 
mentatio,   from   arguiiientari:  cf.    F.    argamentatwn.'] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  reasons,  malcing  inductions, 
drawing  conclusions,  and  applying  tliem  to  the  case  in 
discussion ;  the  operation  of  inferring  propositions,  not 
knomi  or  admitted  as  true,  from  facts  or  principles 
kno^vn,  admitted,  or  proved  to  be  true. 

Which  manner  of  arquineiitntion,  how  false  and  nau^lit  it  is, 
- . .  every  man  that  hath  wit  perceiveth.  J'lniUale. 

2.  Debate ;  discussion. 

Syn.  —  Eeasoniug ;  discussion  ;  controversy.  See  Rea- 
soning. 

Ar'gU-men'ta-tlve  (-mSn'tS,-tTv),  a.  1.  Consisting  of, 
or  characterized  by,  argument ;  containing  a  process  of 
reasoning  ;  as,  an  argumentative  discourse. 

2.  Adductive  as  proof ;  indicative  ;  as,  the  adaptation 
of  things  to  their  uses  is  argumentative  of  infinite  wis- 
dom in  the  Creator.     [Ote.] 

3.  Given  to  argument ;  characterized  by  argument ; 
disputatious ;  as,  an  argumentative  writer. 

—  Ar'gu-men'ta-tlve-iy,  adv.  —  Ar'gu-men'ta-tive- 
Dess,  n. 

Ar'gu-men-tlze  (ar'giS-mgn-tlz),  v.  i.  To  argue  or 
discuss.     [Ofo.]  Wood. 

II  Ar'gUS  (ar'giis),  ii.     [L.  Argus,  Gr.  'Apyos.] 

1.  (Myth.)  A  fabulous  being  of  antiquity,  said  to  have 
had  a  hundred  eyes,  who  was  placed  by  Juno  to  guard  lo. 
His  eyes  were  transplanted  to  the  peacock's  tail. 

2.  One  very  vigilant ;  a  guardian  always  watchful. 

3.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  East  Indian  pheasants.  Tlie 
common  species  {A.  giganteus)  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  length  and  beauty  of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  of 
the  male.    The  species  A.  Grayi  inhabits  Borneo. 

Ar'gus-eyed'  (-id')i  i-  Extremely  observant ;  watch- 
ful ;  sharp-sighted. 

Ar'gUS  shell'  (shel').  (Zool.)  A  species  of  shell  (Cy- 
prwa  argils),  beautifully  variegated  with  spots  resem- 
bling those  in  a  peacock's  tail. 

Ar'gu-ta'tion  (ar'gii-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  argutatio.  See 
Aegue.]     Caviling  ;  subtle  disputation.     \_Obs.'] 

Ar-gute'  (ar-guf),  a.  [L.  argiitus,  p.  p.  of  arguere. 
See  Argue.]    1.  Sharp ;  shrill.     [OSs.]  Johnson. 

2.  Sagacious ;  acute  ;  subtle ;  shrewd. 

The  active  preacher, . . .  the  argute  schoolman.    MUman. 

Ar-gute'ly,  adv.    In  a  subtle  maimer ;  shrewdly. 

Ar-gute'ness,  «.    Acuteness.  Dryden. 

A-rhi'zal  (a-ri'zal),  A-rhi'zous  (a-rl'zus),  A-rhyth'- 
mio  (a-rith'mik),  A-rhyth'mous  (-mtls),  a.  SeeAiiKHi- 
ZAL,  Akrhizous,  Arrhythmio,  Arrhythmous. 

II  A'll-a  (a'ri-a  or  a'ri-a),  n.  [It.,  fr.  L.  aer.  See  Am.] 
■{Mus. )  An  air  or  song ;  a  melody ;  a  tune. 

m^^  The  Italian  term  is  now  mostly  used  for  the  more 
elaborate  accompanied  melodies  sung  by  a  single  voice, 
in  operas,  oratorios,  cantatas,  anthems,  etc.,  and  not  so 
much  for  simple  airs  or  tunes. 

Ar'ian  (ar'yan  or  ar'i-an),  a.  &n.  (Ethnol.)  See  Aryan. 

A'ri-an  (a'ri-an),  a.  [L.  Arianus.]  Pertaining  to 
Arius,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
fourth  century,  or  to  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  who  held 
Christ  to  be  inferior  to  God  the  Father  in  nature  and 
dignity,  though  the  first  and  noblest  of  all  created  be- 
ings. —  n.  One  who  adheres  to  or  believes  the  doctrines 
of  Arius.  Mosheim. 

A'ri-an-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.     The  doctrines  of  the  Arians. 

A'n-an-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  To  admit  or  accept  the  tenets 
of  .tlie  Arians ;  to  become  an  Arian. 

A'ri-an-ize,  v.  t.    To  convert  to  Arianism. 

Ar'i-cine  (ar'I-sin),  n.  {FT:om.Arica,  in  Peru.](CA«wi.) 
An  alkaloid,  first  found  in  white  cinchona  bark. 

Ar'id  (ar'id),  a.  [L.  aridus,  fr.  arere  to  be  dry  :  cf.  F. 
aride.]  Exhausted  of  moisture  ;  parched  with  heat ; 
dry;  barren.     "  An  ariii  waste. "  Thomson. 

A-rid'l-ty  (a-rid'T-ty),  re. ;  pi.  Aridities  (-tiz).  [L. 
ariditas,  fr.  aridus.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
arid  or  without  moisture  ;  dryness. 

2.  Fig.  :  "Want  of  interest  or  feeling ;  insensibility ; 
dryness  of  style  or  feeling ;  spiritual  di-ought.       Norris. 

Ar'ld-ness  (ar'id-nes),  n.     Aridity ;  dryness. 

A'ri-el  (■a'rT-Si),  re.,  or  A'ri-el  ga-zelle'  (ga-z5i'). 
[Ar.  aryil,  ayyil,  stag.]  {Zool.)  (a)  A  variety  of  the 
gazelle  (Antilope,  or  Guzella,  dorcns),  foimd  in  Arabia 
and  adjacent  countries.  (6)  A  squirrel-like  Australian 
marsupial,  a  species  of  Petaurus.  (c)  A  beautiful  Bra- 
zilian toucan  {Ramphastos  ariel). 

II  A'ri-es  (a'ri-ez),  re.  [L.]  1.  {Asiron.)  {a)  The  Ram  ; 
the  first  of  the  twelve  signs  in  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun 
enters  at  the  vernal  equinox,  about  the  21st  of  March. 
(6)  A  constellation  west  of  Taurus,  draivn  on  the  celestial 
globe  in  the  figure  of  a  ram. 

2.  {Rom.  Antiq.)  A  battering-ram. 

Ar'i-e-tate  (ar'I-e-tat),  v.  i.  pli.  arietatus,  p.  p.  of 
arietare,  fr.  aries  ram.]     To  butt,  as  a  ram.     [06.?.] 

Ar'i-e-ta'tion    (ar'i-e-ta'shiiu),    n.       [L.    aiietntio.] 

1.  The  act  of  butting  like  a  ram ;  act  of  using  a  batter- 
ing-ram.    [06s.]  Bacon. 

2.  Act  of  striking  or  conflicting.  [iJ.]  Glanvill. 
II  A'ri-et'ta  (a'ri-et'ta),  1  n.  [It.  arietta,  dim.  of 
Ar'i-ette' (ar'i-5t'),        )      aria;  F.  ariette.]    {Mus.) 

A  short  aria,  or  air.   "  A  military  ariette."    Sir  W.  Scott. 

A-ligllV  (a^TlV),  adv.  IFrei.  a- -{- right.]  Rightly; 
correctly ;  in  a  right  way  or  form  ;  without  mistake  or 
crime ;  as,  to  ■worship  God  aright. 

Ar'il  (ar'il),  IIA-ril'lUS  (a-rillus),  re.  [From  LL. 
arilli  dry  grapes,  perh.  fr.  L.  aridus  dry :  cf.  F.  arille;] 
(Rot.)  An  exterior  covering,  forming  a  false  coat  or  ap- 
pendage to  a  seed,  as  the  loose,  transparent  bag  inclosing 


the  seed  of  the  white  water  lily.   The  mace  of  the  nutmeg 
is  also  an  fl!?i7.  Gray. 

Ar'U-late  (Sr'Tl-lat),  Ar'U-la'ted  (-la'tgd),  Ar'lled 
(-Tld),  a.     [Cf.  NL.  arillatus,  F.  arille.]     Having  an  aril. 

A'ri-nian  (ii'rT-man),  re.     See  Ahriman. 

Ar'i-0-la'tion  (iSr'i-o-la'shun),  n.  [L.  ariolatio,  hario- 
latio,  fr.  hariolari  to  prophesy,  fr.  hariolus  soothsayer.] 
A  soothsaying  ;  a  foretelling.     [06.S.]        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ar'l-ose  (Sr'i-os),  a.  [It.  arioso,  fr.  aria.]  Charac- 
terized by  melody,  as  distinguished  from  harmony. 

Jlendelssohn  wants  the  ariose  beauty  of  Handel :  vocal  mel- 
ody is  not  hia  forte  ;  the  interest  of  his  airs  is  harmonic. 

Foreign  Quart.  2icv. 

II  A'rl-0'SO  (ii're-o'so),  adv.  &  a.  [It.]  {3fus.)  In  the 
smooth  and  melodious  style  of  an  air  ;  ariose. 

A-rlse'  (a-riz'),  V.  i.  \imp.  Arose  (-roz') ;  p.  pr.  & 
rb.  re.  Arising;  p. p.  Arisen  (-riz''n).]  [AS.  arisan;  a 
(equiv.  to  Goth,  us-,  ur-,  G.  rr-,  orig.  meaning  out)  -f-  ri- 
san  to  rise ;  cf.  Goth,  urreisan  to  arise.  See  Rise.]  1.  To 
come  up  from  a  lower  to  a  higlier  position ;  to  come 
above  the  horizon  ;  to  come  up  from  one's  bed  or  place 
of  repose ;  to  mount ;  to  ascend ;  to  rise ;  as,  to  arise 
from  a  kneeling  posture ;  a  cloud  arose  ;  the  sun  ariseth  ; 
he  arose  early  in  the  morning. 

2.  To  spring  up ;  to  come  into  action,  being,  or  notice ; 
to  become  operative,  sensible,  or  visible ;  to  begin  to  act 
a  part ;  to  present  itself ;  as,  the  waves  of  tlie  sea  arose  ; 
a  persecution  arose;  the  WTath  of  the  king  shall  arise. 
There  arose  up  a  new  king  . . .  which  knew  not  Joseph.  Ex.  i.  8. 

The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose.  Milton. 

3.  To  proceed ;  to  issue ;  to  spring. 

Whence  haply  mention  may  ai^sn 
Of  sometliiug  not  unseasonable  to  ask.  UTilton. 

A-rise',  re.    Rising.     \_Obs.]  Drayton. 

A-rist'  (a-risf),  Zd  sing.  pres.  of  Akise,  for  ariseth. 
[06*.]  Chaucer. 

II  A-ris'ta  (a-ris'ta),  n.     [L.]     {Rot.)  An  awn.    Gray. 

Ar'is-tarch  (Sr'Is-tark),  n.  [From  Aristarchus,  a 
Greek  grammarian  and  critic,  of  Alexandria,  about  200 
B.  c]    A  severe  critic.  Knowles. 

Ar'Is-tar'clli-an  (-tar'kT-an),  a.    Severely  critical. 

Ar'is-tar'cUy  (ar'is-tar'ky),  B.  Severe  criticism. 
[06.S.]  Sir  J.  Harrington. 

A-ns'tate  (a^rts'tat),  a.  [L.  aristatus,  fr.  arista.  See 
Arista.]  1.  (Bot.)  Having  a  pointed,  beardlike  process, 
as  the  glumes  of  wheat ;  awned.  Gray. 

2.  {Zool.)  Havmg  a  slender,  sharp,  or  spinelike  tip. 

Ar'is-tOO'ra-cy  (ar'Ts-tok'ra^sy),  re.  ;  pi.  Aristocra- 
cies (-sTz).  [Gr.  apiOTOKpaTia  ;  apio-ros  best-|-  Kpareivto 
be  strong,  to  rule,  Kparo!  strength ;  apiarog  is  perh.  from 
the  same  root  as  E.  arm,  and  orig.  meant  fitting:  cf.  F. 
aristocratie.  See  Arm,  and  Create,  which  is  related  to 
Gr.  Kpdro!.]     1.  Government  by  the  best  citizens. 

2.  A  ruling  body  composed  of  the  best  citizens.  \Obs.] 

If  the  Senate 
Right  not  our  quest  in  this,  I  will  protest  them 
To  all  the  world,  no  aristocracy,  B.  Jonson. 

3.  A  form  of  government,  in  which  the  supreme  power 
is  vested  in  the  principal  persons  of  a  state,  or  in  a  privi- 
leged order ;  an  oligarchy. 

The  ari.^tocracy  of  Venice  hath  admitted  so  many  abuses, 
through  the  degeneracy  of  the  nobles,  that  the  period  of  its 
duration  seems  to  approach.  Swift. 

4.  The  nobles  or  chief  persons  in  a  state  ;  a  privileged 
class  or  patrician  order;  (in  a  popular  use)  those  who 
are  regarded  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  community, 
as  in  rank,  fortune,  or  intellect. 

A-Xis'tO-crat  (a-rls'to-krat  or  SrT's-to-krat ;  277),  re. 
[F.  aristocrate.  See  Aeistoceact.]  1.  One  of  the  aris- 
tocracy or  people  of  rank  in  a  community ;  one  of  a  rul- 
ing class ;  a  noble. 

2.  One  who  is  overbearing  in  his  temper  or  habits ;  a 
proud  or  haughty  person. 

A  bom  aristocrat,  bred  radical.         Mrs.  Browning. 

5.  One  who  favors  an  aristocracy  as  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  believes  that  the  aristocracy  should  govern. 

His  whole  family  are  accused  of  being  aristocrats.    Piomilly. 

Ar'is-tO-crat'ic  (ar'Ts-t6-krat'Tk),  )  a.  -  [Gr.    dpio-To- 

Ar'is-tO-crat'iC-al  (-krat'i-kal),  f  /cpaxtKo! :  cf.  F. 
aristocratique.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  aristocracy ; 
consisting  in,  or  favoring,  a  government  of  nobles,  or 
principal  men ;  as,  an  aristocratic  constitution. 

2.  Partaking  of  aristocracy ;  befitting  aristocracy ;  char- 
acteristic of,  or  originating  with,  the  aristocracy ;  as,  an 
aristocratic  measure ;  aristocratic  pride  or  manners.  — 

Ar'is-to-crat'ic-al-ly,  of??;.— Ar'is-to-crat'ic-al-ness,  re. 

Ar'is-tO-crat'ism  (ar'Ts-to-krat'Tz'm  or  ar'is-tok'ra- 
tiz'm),  n.    1.  The  principles  of  aristocrats.        Romilly. 

2.  Aristocrats,  collectively,     [i?.] 

Ar'iS-tOl'0-gy  (ar'is-tol'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  dpio-TOf  din- 
ner +  -logy.]     The  science  of  dining.  Quart.  Rev. 

Ar'lS-tO-phan'lc  (-t6-fan'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Aristophanes,  the  Athenian  comic  poet. 

Ar'is-tO-te1i-an  (-te'lT-an  or  -tel'yan  ;  277),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Aristotle,  the  famous  Greek  philosopher 
(384-322  B.  c).  —  re.  A  follower  of  Aristotle ;  a  Peripa- 
tetic.    See  Peripatetic. 

Ar'is-tO-te'li-an-ism  (-tz'm),  n.  The  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  otherwise  called  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 

Ar'is-tO-tel'ic  (-tgl'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  Aristotle  or  to 
his  philosophy.    "  Aristotelic  usage."  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Ar'is-tO'tle'S  lan'tem  (ar'is-tSt'l'z  ISn'tem).  {Zool.) 
The  five  united  jaws  and  ac- 
cessory ossicles  of  certain  sea 

A-ris''tU-late(a-ris'tu-lat;  ^^tj^pQi     Wmjl'l'li 

135),   a.     [Dim.   fr.   arista.]  ^^WSgS       WSwIi 

(Rot.)  Having  a  short  beard  ^jjH^^  %    x^|  ®' 
or  awn.                             Gray. 

Ar'lth-man'cy  (Sr'itii- 

mSn'sy  or  a-rith'raan-sy),  re.  Aristotle's  Lantern. 

[Gr.  dpiSfids  number  -|-  -mancy.]    Divination  by  means 
of  numbers. 


A-rlth'me-tiC  (a-rith'me-ttk),  re.  [OE.  arsmetike, 
OP.  arismetique,  F.  arithmetique,  L.  arithmetica,  fr.  Gr. 
api6|ar|TiK))  (sc.  Tex'''?),  f'"-  ap'ffiaijTiKo?  arithmetical,  fr. 
apiOp-elv  to  number,  fr.  api9/aos  number,  prob.  fr.  same 
root  as  E.  arm,  the  idea  of  counting  coming  from  that 
of  fitting,  attaching.  See  Arm.  The  modern  Eiig.  and 
French  forms  are  accommodated  to  the  Greek.]  1.  The 
science  of  numbers ;  the  art  of  computation  by  figures. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  principles  of  tiiis  science. 

Arithmetic  of  sines,  trigonometry.  —  Political  arithmetic, 
the  application  of  the  science  of  numbers  to  problems  in 
civil  government,  political  economy,  and  social  science. 

—  Universal  arithmetic,  the  name  given  by  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton to  algebra. 

Ar'ith-met'ic-al  (Sr'Tth-met'I-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  arithmetic ;  according  to  the  rules  or  method  of 
arithmetic. 

Arithmetical  complement  of  a  logarithm.   See  Logarithm. 

—  Arithmetical  mean.  See  Mean.  —  Arithmetical  progrea- 
Bion.  See  Progression.  —  Arithmetical  proportion.  See 
Proportion. 

Ar'ith-met'ic-al-ly,  adv.  Conformably  to  the  princi- 
ples or  methods  of  arithmetic. 

A-rith'me-ti'clan  (iS-rith'me-tTsh'ffn),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
arithmeticien.]     One  skilled  in  arithmetic. 

A-rith'mo-man'cy  (-mo-mSn'sy),  n.     Arithmancy. 

Ar'lth-mom'e-ter  (ar'itli-mom'e-ter),^  re.  [Gr.  dpi- 
flp-os  number -)--me/er.'  cf.  Y .  arithmometre.]  A  calcu- 
lating macliine. 

Ark  (ark),  re.     [OE.  arh,  arhe,  arche,  AS.  arc,  earc, 
earce,  f  r.  L.  area,  f  r.  arcere  co  inclose,  keep  off ;  akin  to 
Gr.  apKelv  to  keep  off.]     1.  A  chest,  or  coffer.     [06s.] 
Bearing  that  precious  relic  in  an  arle.         Spenser. 

2.  (Jewish  Hist.)  The  oblong  chest  of  acacia  wood, 
overlaid  with  gold,  which  supported  the  mercy  seat 
with  its  golden  cherubs,  and  occupied  the  most  sacred 
place  in  the  sanctuary.  In  it  Moses  placed  the  two 
tables  of  stone  containing  the  ten  commandments. 
Called  also  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

3.  The  large,  chestlike  vessel  in  which  Noah  and  his 
family  were  preserved  during  the  Deluge.  Gen.  vi. 
Hence  :  Any  place  of  refuge. 

4.  A  large  flatboat  used  on  Western  American  rivera 
to  transport  produce  to  market. 

Ark'ite  (iirkit),  a.   Belonging  to  the  ark.    [i?.]  Faber. 
Ark'  shell'  (shel').  (Zool.,  A  marine  bivalve  shell  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Area  and 

its  (IIII6S 

Aries'  (arlz),  re.  pi.  [Cf.  F. 
arrhes,  Scot,  airles.  Cf.  Eaeles 
PENinr.]  An  earnest ;  earnest 
money;  money  paid  to  bind  a 
bargain.    \_Scot.] 

Arlea  penny,  earnest  money 
given  \o  servants.  Kersey. 

Arm  (arm),  n.  [AS.  arm, 
earm;  akin  to  OBGc.  aram,  G., 
D.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  arm,  Icel.  armr,  Goth,  arms,  L.  armus 
arm,  shoulder,  and  prob.  to  Gr.  dpjids  joining,  joint, 
shoulder,  fr.  the  root  ap  to  join,  to  fit  together;  cf.  Slav. 
ranie.  V211.  See  Art,  Article.]  1.  The  limb  of  the 
human  body  which  extends  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
hand ;  also,  the  corresponding  limb  of  a  monkey. 

2.  Anything  resembling  an  arm  ;  as,  (a)  The  fore  limb 
of  an  animal,  as  of  a  bear.  (6)  A  limb,  or  locomotive  or 
prehensile  organ,  of  an  invertebrate  animal,  (c)  A 
branch  of  a  tree,  (d)  A  slender  part  of  an  instrument 
or  machine,  projecting  from  a  trunk,  axis,  or  fulcrum  ; 
as,  the  arm  of  a  steelyard,  (e)  (Kaut.)  The  end  of  a 
yard ;  also,  the  part  of  an  anchor  which  ends  in  the  fluke. 
(/)  An  inlet  of  water  from  the  sea.  (<;)  A  support  for  the 
elbow,  at  the  side  of  a  chair,  the  end  of  a  sofa,  etc. 

3.  Fig. :  Power  ;  might ;  strength ;  support ;  as,  the 
secular  arm  ;  the  arm  of  the  law. 

To  whom  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ?  Isa.  liii.  1, 
Arm's  end,  the  end  of  the  arm;  a  good  distance  off. 
Dryden.— Aim's,  length,  the  length  of  the  arm. —  Arm's 
reach,  reach  of  the  arm ;  the  distance  the  arm  can  reach. 
—  To  go  (or  walk)  arm  in  arm,  to  go  with  tlie  arm  or  hand 
of  one  linked  in  the  arm  of  another.  "  When  arm  in  arm 
we  went  along."  Tennyson. —  '£0  keep  at  arm's  length,  to 
keep  at  a  distance  (literally  or  figuratively) ;  not  to  al- 
low to  come  into  close  contact  or  familiar  intercourse.  — 
To  work  at  arm's  length,  to  work  disadvantageously. 

Arm,  re.  [See  Arms.]  (3Iil.)  (a)  A  branch  of  the  mil- 
itary service ;  as,  the  cavalry  (rrm  was  made  efficient. 
(6)  A  weapon  of  offense  or  defense ;  an  instrument  of 
warfare  ;  —  commonly  in  the  pi. 

Arm,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Abmed  (armd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Aehing.]  [OE.  armen,  F.  armer,  fr.  L.  armare, 
fr.  o,rma,  pi.,  arms.  See  Arms.]  1.  To  take  by  the 
arm  ;  to  take  up  in  one's  arms.     [06s.] 

And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A  grave  :  come,  arm  him.  Shak. 

.^rm  your  prize ; 
I  know  you  will  not  lose  him.  Two  JS^.  Kins. 

2.  To  furnish  with  arms  or  limbs.     \_R.] 

His  shoulders  broad  and  strong, 
.^rmec/ long  and  round.  Beatt.  S,- ^l. 

3.  To  furnish  or  equip  with  weapons  of  offense  or  de- 
fense ;  as,  to  arm  soldiers  ;  to  arm  the  country. 

Abram  .  .  .  armed  his  trained  servants.     Gen.  xiv.  14. 

4.  To  cover  or  furnish  with  a  plate,  or  with  whatever 
will  add  strength,  force,  security,  or  eflSciency ;  as,  to 
arm  the  hilt  of  a  sword  ;  to  arm  a  hook  in  angling. 

5.  Fig.  :  To  furnish  with  means  of  defense ;  to  pre- 
pare for  resistance ;  to  fortify,  in  a  moral  sense. 

Ai^i  yourselves  . . .  with  tlie  same  mind.    1  Pet.  iv.  I, 

To  arm  a  magnet,  to  fit  it  with  an  armature. 

Arm,  V.  i.     To  provide  one's  self  with  arms,  weapons, 

or  means  of  attack  or  resistance;  to  take  arms.     '"Tis 

time  to  arm."  Shak. 

Ar-ma'da  (ar-ma'di  or  ar-ma'd4),  n.     [Sp.  armada, 


Ark  Shell  (Scapliarca 
transversa),  about  nat. 
size.    Atlantic  coast. 
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L.  as  if  armata  (sc.  classis  fleet),  fr.  armatus,  p.  p.  of 
armare.  See  Abm,  v.  t.,  Akmy.]  A  fleet  of  armed  ships ; 
a  squadron.  Specifically,  the  Spanish  fleet  which  was 
sent  to  assail  England,  A.  d.  1588. 

Ar'ma-dillo(ar'ma-dillo),  n. ;  pi.  Aemadhlos  (-loz). 
[Sp.  armadillo,  dim.  of  arniado  armed,  p.  p.  of  armar  to 
arm.  So  called  from  being  armed  with  a  bony  shell.] 
(Zool.)  (a)  Any  edentate  animal  of  the  family  Dasypi- 
dx,  peculiar  to 
America.  The 
Dody  and  head 
are  incased  in  an 
irmor  composed 
of  small  bony 
plates.  The  ar- 
madillos burrow 
in  the  earth,  sel- 
dom going  abroad  jjyj^  Armadillo  ( Tatasia  hubrida). 
except  at  mght. 

When  attacked,  they  curl  up  into  a  ball,  presenting  the 
armor  on  all  sides.  Their  flesh  is  good  food.  There  are 
several  species,  one  of  wliich  (the  peba)  is  found  as  far 
north  as  Texas.  See  Peba,  Poyou,  Tatouat.  (6)  A  genus 
of  small  isopod  Crustacea  that  can  roll  themselves  into 
a  ball. 
Ar-ma'do  (ar-ma'dS),  n.  Armada.  [06s.] 
Ar'ma-ment  (iir'nia-ment),  n.  [Ii.  armamenia,  pi., 
utensils,  esp.  the  tackle  of  a  ship,  fr.  armare  to  arm : 
of.  LL.  armavienlum,  F.  armement.']  1.  A  body  of 
forces  equipped  for  war ;  —  used  of  a  land  or  naval  force. 
"  The  whole  united  armament  of  Greece."  Glover. 

2.  (,3Iil.  &  Nav.)  All  the  cannon  and  small  arms  col- 
(ectively,  with  their  equipments,  belonging  to  a  ship  or 
a  fortification. 

3.  Any  equipment  for  resistance. 

Ar'ma-men'ta-ry  (-mSn'ta^ry),  n.  [L.  armamenta- 
rium, fr.  armamentum:  cf.  V.  armamentaire.'\  An  ar- 
mory ;  a  magazine  or  arsenal.     [J?.] 

Ar'ma-ture  (-tiSr),  n.  [L.  annaiura,  fr.  armare  to 
arm  :  cf.  F.  armature.  See  Arm,  v.  L,  Akmok.]  1.  Ar- 
mor ;  whatever  is  worn  or  used  for  the  protection  and 
defense  of  the  body,  esp.  the  protective  outfit  of  some 
animals  and  plants. 

2.  (Magnetism)  A  piece  of  soft  iron  used  to  connect 
the  two  poles  of  a  magnet,  or  electro-magnet,  in  order 
to  complete  the  circuit,  or  to  receive  and  apply  the  mag- 
netic force.  In  the  ordinary  horseshoe  magnet,  it  serves 
to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  the  magnetic  force. 

3.  (Arch.)  Iron  bars  or  framing  employed  for  the  con- 
solidation of  a  building,  as  in  sustaining  slender  columns, 
holding  up  canopies,  etc.  Oxf.  Gloss. 

Ami'chair'  (■arm'ch&'),  n.  A  chair  with  arms  to  sup- 
port the  elbows  or  forearms.  Tennyson. 

Armed  (armd),  a.  1.  Furnished  with  weapons  of  of- 
fense or  defense ;  furnished  with  the  means  of  security 
or  protection.    "  An  an«e(Z  host. "  Dryden. 

2.  Furnished  with  whatever  serves  to  add  strength, 
force,  or  efficiency. 

A  distemper  eminently  armed  from  heaven.     De  Foe. 

3.  (Her.)  Having  horns,  beak,  talons,  etc. ;  —  said  of 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 

Armed  at  all  points  (Blazoning),  completely  incased  in 
armor,  sometimes  described  as  armed  cap-a-pie.  Cus- 
sans.  — Armed  en  flute.  (Naid.)  See  imder  Flute.  —Armed 
magnet,  a  magnet  provided  mth  an  armature.  —  Armed 
neutrality.    See  under  Neutrality. 

Ar-me'ni-an  (ar-me'm-an),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Armenien,  L. 
Armenius,  fr.  Armenia.']    Of  or  pertaining  to  Armenia. 

Armenian  bole,  a  soft  clayey  earth  of  a  bright  red  color 
found  in  Armenia,  Tuscany,  etc.  —  Armenian  stone,  (a) 
The  commercial  name  of  lapis  lazuli.    (6)  Emery. 

Ar-me'ni-an,  n.  1.  A  native  or  one  of  the  people  of 
Armenia  ;  also,  the  language  of  the  Armenians. 

2.  (Ecsl.  Mist.)  An  adherent  of  the  Armenian  Church, 
an  organization  similar  in  some  doctrines  and  practices 
to  the  Greek  Church,  in  others  to  the  Roman  Catholic. 

Arm'et  (arm'5t),  n.  [F.,  dim,  of  arme  arm,  or  cor- 
rupted for  healmet  helmet.]  A  kind  of  helmet  worn  in 
the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  centuries. 

Arm'ful  (arm'ful),  n.  ;  pi.  Aemfuls  (-fulz).  As  much 
as  ttie  arm  ean  hold. 

Arm'gaunt'  (-ganf ),  a.  With  gaimt  or  slender  legs  (?) 
"  An  ar7» gaunt  steed."  '      Shak. 

tS^^  This  word  is  peculiar  to  Shakespeare.  Its  mean- 
ing has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

Arm'-gret'  (-gref),  a.  Great  as  a  man's  arm.  [06s.] 
A  "Wreath  of  gold,  armrgret.  Chaucer. 

Arm'hole'  (-hoi'),  m.  lArm,-\-hole.1  L  The  cavity 
under  the  shoulder ;  the  armpit.  Bacon, 

2.  A  hole  for  the  arm  in  a  garment. 

Ar-mlf'er-ous  (ar-mlfer-iis),  a.  [L.  armifer ;  arma 
arms  -{-  ferre  to  bear.^    Bearing  arms  or  weapons.     [JJ.] 

Ar'mi-ger  (ar'mi-jer),  n.  [L.  armiger  armor  bearer ; 
arma  arms  +  gerere  to  bear.]  Formerly,  an  armor- 
bearer,  as  of  a  knight,  an  esquire  who  bore  his  shield 
and  rendered  other  services.  In  later  use,  one  next  in 
degree  to  a  knight,  and  entitled  to  armorial  bearings. 
The  term  is  now  superseded  by  esquire.  Jacob. 

Ar-mig'er-ons  (ar-mlj'er-us),  a.    Bearing  arms.    [.E.] 

They  belonged  to  the  armigerous  part  of  the  population,  and 
were  entitled  to  write  themselves  Esquire.  De  Quhicey. 

Ar'mll  (ar'mil),  n.  [L.  armilla  a  bracelet,  fr.  armus 
»m :  cf .  OF.  armille.']    1.  A  bracelet.    [06s.] 

2.  An  ancient  astronomical  instrument. 

^^^  When  composed  of  one  ring  placed  in  the  plane  of 
the  equator  for  determuiing  the  time  of  the  equinoxes, 
it  is  called  an  equinoctial  armil ;  when  of  two  or  more 
rings,  one  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  for  observing  the 
solstices,  it  is  called  a  solstitial  armil.  Whewell. 

II  Ar-mll1a  (ar-milla),  re.  ;  pi.  E.  Aemillas  (-laz),  L. 
Abmills  (-le).     [L.,  a  bracelet.]     1.  An  armil. 
2.  (Zool.)  A  ring  of  hair  or  feathers  on  the  legs. 


Ar'mil-la-ry  (ar'mYl-lfi-r^),  a.  [LL.  armillarius,  fr. 
L.  armilla  arm  ring,  bracelet,  fr.  ar- 
mus arm :  cf.  F.  armillaire.  See  Ami, 
».]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a 
bracelet  or  ling ;  consisting  of  rings  or 
circles. 

ArmlUary  sphere,  an  ancient  astro- 
nomical macliine  composed  of  an  as- 
semblage of  rings,  all  circles  of  the 
same  sphere,  designed  to  represent  the 
positions  of  the  important  circles  of 
the  celestial  sphere.  Nichol. 

Arm'mg  (arm'Tng),  n.     1.  The  act      .      .,, 

of  furnishmg  with,  or  taking,  arms.         Armillary  Sphere. 

The  arming  was  now  universal.  Macaiday. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  tallow  placed  in  a  cavity  at  the 
lower  end  of  a  sounding  lead,  to  bring  up  the  sand,  shells, 
etc.,  of  the  sea  bottom.  Totten. 

3.  pi.  (Naut.)  Red  dress  cloths  formerly  hung  fore 
and  aft  outside  of  a  ship's  upper  works  on  holidays. 

Arming  press  {Boolcbinding),  a  press  for  stamping  titles 
and  designs  on  the  covers  of  books. 

Ar-min'i-an  (ar-mTu'T-(m  or  -ynn  ;  277),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Arniinius  or  his  followers,  or  to  their  doc- 
trines.    See  note  under  Arminian,  re. 

Ar-min'i-an,  re.  (Ecd.  Hist.)  One  who  holds  the 
tenets  of  Ai'minius,  a  Dutch  divine  (b.  1560,  d.  1609). 

Tlie  Arminian  doctrines  are  :  1.  Conditional  election  and 
reprobation,  in  opposition  to  absolute  predestination. 
2.  Universal  redemption,  or  that  the  atonement  was  made 
by  Christ  for  all  mankind,  thougli  none  but  believers  can 
be  partakers  of  the  benefit.  3.  That  man,  in  order  to  ex- 
ercise true  faith,  must  be  regenerated  and  renewed  by 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  the  gift  of  God. 
4.  That  man  may  resist  divine  grace.  5.  That  man  may 
relapse  from  a  state  of  grace. 

Ar-min'i-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  The  religious  doctrines 
or  tenets  of  the  Arminians. 

Ar-mlp'0-tence  (ar-mip'o-tens),  re.  [L.  armipotentia, 
fr.  armipotens.']    Power  in  arms.     [J?.]  Johnson. 

Ar-mip'O-tent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  armipotcns ;  arma  arms 
+  potens  powerful,  p.  pr.  of  posse  to  be  able.]  Power- 
ful in  arms ;  mighty  in  battle. 

The  temple  stood  of  Mars  artnipotent.        Dn/dcn. 

Ar-mis'O-nant  (ar-mTs'o-uffnt),  la.      [L.  armisonus ; 

Ar-mis'O-nous  (ar-mis'o-uQs),  I  arma  arms  -\-  so- 
nare  (p.  pr.  S07ia7is)  to  sound.]  Rustling  in  arms ;  re- 
sounding witli  arms.     [06s.] 

Ar'mis-tice  (ar'mis-tis),  re.  [F.  armistice,  fr.  (an  as- 
smned  word)  L.  armistitium  ;  arma  arms  -\-  stare,  statum 
(combining  form,  -stitum),  to  stand  still.]  A  cessation 
of  arms  for  a  short  time,  by  convention ;  a  temporary 
suspension  of  hostilities  by  agreement ;  a  truce. 

Arm'less  (armies),  a.    1.  Without  any  arm  or  branch. 

2.  Destitute  of  arms  or  weapons. 

Armlet  (-let),  re.  \_Arm  -)-  -let.']  1.  A  small  arm ;  as, 
an  armlet  of  the  sea.  Johnson. 

2.  An  arm  ring  ;  a  bracelet  for  the  upper  arm. 

3.  Armor  for  the  arm. 

Ar-mo'ni-ac  (ar-mo'ni-5k),  a.     Ammoniac.     [06s.] 

Ax-mor  (ar'mer),re.  [OE.  armwe,  fr.  F.  ormjo-c,  OF. 
armeure,  fr.  Xi.  armatura.  See  Aematuke.]  [Spelt  also 
armour.]  1.  Defensive  arms  for  the  body ;  any  clothing 
or  covering  worn  to  protect  one's  person  in  battle. 

(11^^  In  English  statutes,  armor  is  used  for  the  whole 
apparatus  of  war,  including  offensive  as  well  as  defensive 
arms.  The  statutes  of  armor  directed  what  arms  every 
man  should  provide. 

2.  Steel  or  iron  covering,  whether  of  ships  or  forts, 
protecting  them  from  the  fire  of  artillery. 

Coat  armor,  the  escutcheon  of  a  person  or  family,  with 
its  several  charges  and  other  furniture,  as  mantling,  crest, 
supporters,  motto,  etc.  —  Submarine  armor,  a  water-tight 
dress  or  covering  for  a  diver.     See  under  Submaeine. 

Ar'mor-bear'er  (-bSr'er),  re.  One  who  carries  the  ar- 
mor or  arms  of  another ;  an  armiger.  Judg.  ix.  54. 

Ar'mored  (ar'merd^,  a.     Clad  with  armor. 

Ar'mor-er  (ar'mer-er),  n.  [OE.  armurer,  armerer,  fr. 
F.  armurier,  fr.  armure  armor.]  1.  One  who  makes  or 
repairs  armor  or  arms. 

2.  Formerly,  one  who  had  care  of  the  arms  and  armor 
of  a  knight,  and  who  dressed  him  in  armor.  Shak. 

3.  One  who  has  the  care  of  arms  and  armor,  cleans 
or  repairs  them,  etc. 

Ar-mo'rl-al  (ar-mo'ri-«l),  a.  [F.  armorial,  fr.  ar- 
moiries  arms,  coats  of  arms,  for  armoieries,  fr.  OF.  ar- 
moier  to  paint  arms,  coats  of  arms,  f r.  armes,  fr.  L.  arma. 
See  Arms,  Aemoet.]  Belonging  to  armor,  or  to  the  he- 
raldic arms  or  escutcheon  of  a  family. 

Figures  with  amtariol  signs  of  race  and  birth.    T^ordsworth. 

Armorial  bearings.    See  Arms,  4. 

Ar-mor'ic  (iir-mbrtk),  )  a.     [L.  Armoricus,  fr.  Celtic 

Ar-mor'i-can  (-i-kon),  (  ar  on,  at  -j-  mar  sea.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  northwestern  part  of  France  (for- 
merly called  Armorica,  now  Bretagne  or  Brittany),  or 
to  its  people.  ^  re.  The  language  of  the  Armoricans,  a 
Celtic  dialect  which  has  remained  to  the  present  times. 

Ar-mor'i-can,  re.    A  native  of  Armorica. 

Ar'mor-ist  (ar'mer-Tst),  n.  [F.  armoi-isie.]  One 
skilled  in  coat  armor  or  heraldry.  Cussans. 

Ar'mor-plat'ed  (-plat'ed),  a.  Covered  with  defen- 
sive plates  of  metal,  as  a  ship  of  war ;  steel-clad. 

This  day  "will  be  launched  .  .  .  the  first  armor-plated  steam 
frigate  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain.    Times  (.Dec.  29,  ISti't). 

Ar'mo-ry  (ar'm6-ry),  re.  /  pi.  Armories  (-riz).  [OF. 
armaire,  armarie,  F.  armoire,  fr.  L.  armarium  place 
for  keeping  arms;  but  confused  with  F.  armoiries.  See 
Armorial,  Ambky.]  1.  A  place  where  arms  and  instru- 
ments of  war  are  deposited  for  safe  keeping. 

2.  Armor ;  defensive  and  offensive  arms. 

Celestial  armonj,  shields,  helms,  and  spears.       3filtcm. 

3.  A  manufactory  of  arms,  as  rifles,  muskets,  pistols, 
bayonets,  swords.    [Z7.  S.] 


4.  Ensigns  armorial ;  armorial  bearings.  Spenser^ 

5.  That  branch  of  heraldry  which  treats  of  coat  armor. 
The  science  of  heraldry,  or,  more  justly  speaking,  armory, 

■which  is  but  one  branch  of  heraldry,  is,  without  doubt,  of  very 
ancient  origin.  Cussans. 

Ar'mo-zeen' )  (ar'm6-zen'),  n.     [F.  armosin,  armoi- 

Al'mo-zine'  (  sin.]  A  thick  plain  sUk,  generally 
black,  and  used  for  clerical  robes.  Simmonds. 

Arm'pit'  (arm'plt'),  re.  \_Arm  -\-  pit-]  The  hollow 
beneath  the  junction  of  the  arm  and  shoulder ;  the  axilla. 

Arm'rack'  (-rak'),  re.  A  frame,  generally  vertical,  for 
holding  small  arms. 

Arms  (armz),  re.  j}l.  [OE.  armes,  F.  arme,  pi.  armes, 
fr.  L.  arma,  pi.,  arms,  orig.  fittings,  akin  to  armus  shoul- 
der, and  E.  arm.  See  Arm,  re.]  1.  Instruments  or 
weapons  of  offense  or  defense. 

He  lays  down  his  arms,  but  not  his  wiles.  Ulillon. 

Three  horses  and  three  goodly  suits  of  amis.    Tmnyson. 

2.  The  deeds  or  exploits  of  war ;  military  service  or 
science.     ".47'ms  and  the  man  I  sing."  Dryden. 

3.  (Law)  Anything  which  a  man  takes  in  his  hand  in 
anger,  to  strike  or  assault  another  with ;  an  aggressive 
weapon.  Cowell.    Blackstone. 

4.  (Her.)  The  ensigns  armorial  of  a  family,  consisting 
of  figures  and  colors  borne  in  shields,  banners,  etc.,  as 
marks  of  dignity  and  distinctiou,  and  descending  from 
father  to  son. 

5.  (Falconry)  The  legs  of  a  hawk  from  the  thigh  to 
the  foot.  Halliwell. 

Bred  to  arms,  educated  to  the  profession  of  a  soldier.  — 
In  arms,  armed  for  war ;  in  a  state  of  hostility.  —  Small 
arms,  portable  firearms  known  as  muskets,  rifles,  carbines, 
pistols,  etc.  —  A  stand  of  arms,  a  complete  set  for  one  sol- 
dier, as  a  musket,  bayonet,  cartridge  box  and  belt ;  f r,e- 
quently,  the  musket  and  bayonet  nione.  —  To  arms  I  a  sum- 
mons to  war  or  battle.  —  Under  arms,  armed  and  equipped 
and  in  readiness  for  battle,  or  for  a  military  parade. 

Arm's  end,  Ann's  length.  Arm's  reach.  See  under 
Arm. 

Ar'mure  (ar'mtSr),  re.  [F.  See  Armor.]  1.  Ai-mor. 
[06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  variety  of  twilled  fabric  ribbed  on  the  surface. 

Ar'my  (iir'my),  re.  [F.  armee,  fr.  L.  armata,  fem.  of 
armatus,  p.  p.  of  armare  to  arm.  Cf.  Armada.]  1.  A 
collection  or  body  of  men  armed  for  war,  esp.  one  or- 
ganized in  companies,  battalions,  regiments,  brigades,  and 
divisions,  under  proper  oflScers. 

2.  A  body  of  persons  organized  for  the  advancement 
of  a  cause ;  as,  the  Blue  Ribbon  A  rmy. 

3.  A  great  number ;  a  vast  multitude ;  a  host. 

An  army  of  good  words.  Shak, 

Standing  army,  a  permanent  army  of  professional  sol- 
diers, as  distinguished  from  militia  or  volunteers. 

Ar'my  worm'  (wQi-m').  (Zo'dl.)  {a)  A  lepidopter- 
ous  insect,  which 
in  the  larval  state  of- 
ten travels  in  great 
multitudes  from  field 
to  field,  destroying 
grass,  grain,  and  other 
crops.  The  common 
army  worm  of  the 
northern  United 
States  is  Leucania 
unipuncta.  The 
name  Is  often  applied 
to  other  related  spe- 
cies, as  the  cotton 
worm.  (6)  The  larva 
of  a  small  two-winged 
fly  (Sciara),  which  marches  in  large  companies,  in  Teg- 
ular order.    See  Cotton  worm ,  under  Cotton. 

II  Ar'na  (iir'na),  (  re.    (Zo'dl.)  The  wild  buffalo  of  India 

II  Ar'nee  (-ne),  j  (5os,  or  .BM6ffZ«s,arn7'),  larger  than 
the  domestic  buffalo  and  having  enormous  horns. 

Ar-nat'to  (ar-nat'to),  re.    See  Annotto. 

Ar'ni-ca  (ar'nl-ka),  re.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  ptar- 
mica.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  also,  the  most  impor- 
tant species  (Arnica  montana),  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Europe,  used  in  medicine  as  a  narcotic  and  stimulant. 
11^°°  The  tincture  of  arnica  is  applied  externally  as  a 
remedy  for  bruises,  sprains,  etc. 

Ar'ni-cin  (-sin'),  n.  [See  Arnica.]  (Chem.)  An  ac- 
tive principle  of  Arnica  montana.    It  is  a  bitter  resin. 

Ar'ni-clne  (-sin),  re.  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  arnica  plant. 

Ar'not  (iir'not),  (  re.     [Cf.  D.  aardnoot,  E.  earthnui.] 

Ar'nut  (iir'nut),  )      Theearthnut.     [06s.] 

Ar-not'tO  (ar-not'to),  re.     Same  as  Akkotto. 

A'roid  (a'roid),  A-roid'e-OUS  (a-roid'e-iis),  a.  \_Arura 
■\--oid.]  (Bot.)  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  the  Arum 
family  of  plants. 

A-roint'  (a-roinf),  iiiterj.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  rynt,  rynt 
thee,  roynt,  or  runt,  terms  used  by  milkmaids  to  a  cow 
that  has  been  milked,  in  order  to  drive  her  away,  to- 
make  room  for  others ;  AS.  ryman  to  make  room  or  way, 
fr.  rum  room.  The  final  i  is  perh.  for  ta,  for  thou.  Cf. 
Room  space.]     Stand  off,  or  begone.     [06s.] 

Aroint  thee,  witch,  the  rump-fed  roiiyon  cries.      Shak. 

A-roint',  V.  i.  To  drive  or  scare  off  by  some  exclamation. 
[jR.]    "  Whiskered  cats  arointed  flee."   Mrs.  Browning. 

A-rO'ma  (a-ro'ma),  re.  [L.  aroma,  Gr.  apoifia  :  cf.  OE. 
aromaz,  aromat,  spice,  F.  aromate.]  1.  The  quality  or 
principle  of  plants  or  other  substances  which  constitutea 
their  fragrance ;  agreeable  odor ;  as,  the  aroma  of  coffee. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  fine  diffusive  quality  of  intellectual 
power ;  flavor ;  as,  the  subtile  aroma  of  genius. 

Ar'o-mat'ic  {^t'o-w&X/Ve.),  )  a.      [L.   aromatieus,  Gr. 

Ar'0-mat'ic-al  (-T-kol),  J  i.piofi.a.nK6z  :  cf.  F.  aro- 
matique.  See  Aroma.]  Pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
aroma ;  fragrant ;  spicy ;  strong-scented ;  odoriferous  ; 
as,  aromatic  balsam. 

Aromatic  compound  (CAem.>,  one  of  a  large  class  of  or- 
ganic substances,  as  the  oils  of  bitter  almonds,  winter- 
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^reen,  and  turpeatine,  the  balsams,  cami)hors,  etc.,  many 
of  which  have  an  aromatic  odor.  Tliey  include  many  of 
the  most  important  of  the  carbon  compounds  and  may  all 
be  derived  from  the  benzene  group,  CoHe.  The  term  is 
^tended  also  to  many  of  their  derivatives.  —  Aromatic 
vinegar.    See  under  Vinegar. 

Ar'O-mat'iC  (itr'o-mSt'ik),  n.  A  plant,  drug,  or  med- 
icine, characterized  by  a  fragrant  smell,  and  usually  by  a 
warm,  pungent  taste,  as  ginger,  cinnamon,  spices. 

Ar'0-mat'l-za'tion  (-I-za'shiiu),  n.  [Cf.  F.  aromatisa- 
/ioM.]    The  act  of  impregnating  or  scenting  with  aroma. 

A-ro'ma-tize  (a-ro'ma-tiz  or  Sr'6-ma-tiz  ;  277),  v.  t. 
[imp.  &p.  p.  Aromatized  (-tlzd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aroma- 
TIZINQ.]  [L.  aromalizare,  Gr.  apM/aarifeii' :  cf.  F.  aroiiia- 
tiser.']  To  impregnate  with  aroma ;  to  render  aromatic  ; 
to  give  a  spicy  scent  or  taste  to ;  to  perfume.  Bacon. 

A-ro'ma-ti'zer  (-ti'zer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
aromatizes  or  renders  aromatic.  Evelyn. 

A-ro'ma-tOUS  (-tiis),  a.     Aromatic.     [Ofo.]      Cuxton. 

Ar'oph  (itr'of ),  n.  [A  contraction  of  a?-omap/iilosopho- 
rum.]  A  barbarous  word  used  by  the  old  chemists  to 
designate  various  medical  remedies.     [Ois.] 

A-rose'  (A-roz')-     Tlie  past  or  preterit  tense  of  AiasE. 

A-round'  (a-round'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  round-l  1.  In 
a  circle ;  circularly ;  on  every  side  ;  romid. 

2.  In  a  circuit ;  here  and  there  within  the  surrounding 
space ;  all  about ;  as,  to  travel  around  from  town  to  town. 

3.  Near ;  in  the  neighborhood  ;  as,  this  man  was  stand- 
ing around  when  the  fight  took  place.     \_Colloq.  U.  S.] 

5^°*  See  KouND,  the  shorter  form,  adi-.  &  prep.,  which, 
in  some  of  the  meanings,  is  more  commonly  used. 

A-round',  prep.     1.  On  all  sides  of ;  encircling ;  en- 
compassing ;  so  as  tp  make  the  circuit  of ;  about. 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows.  Dryclen. 

2.  From  one  part  to  another  of ;  at  random  through ; 
about ;  on  another  side  of ;  as,  to  travel  around  the  coun- 
try ;  a  house  standing  around  the  corner.    \_Colloq.  U.  <S.] 

A-rous'al  (a-rouz'ol),  n.  The  act  of  arousing,  or  the 
state  of  being  aroused. 

Whatever  has  associated  itself  with  the  armtsal  and  activity 
of  our  better  nature.  Hare, 

A-rouse'  (a-rouz'),  V.  t.  '  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aroused  (a- 

rouzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Arousing.]     [Pref.  a-  -f-  rouse.'\ 

To  excite  to  action  from  a  state  of  rest ;  to  stu',  or  put 

in  motion  or  exertion  ;  to  rouse  ;  to  excite ;  as,  to  arouse 

one  from  sleep ;  to  arouse  the  dormant  faculties. 

Graspinir  his  spear,  forth  issued  to  arouse 

His  brother,  mighty  sovereign  of  the  host.      Cowper. 

No  suspicion  was  aroused.  Merivale. 

A-row'  (a-ro'),  adv.    [Pref.  a-  -\-  row.'\   In  a  row,  line, 

or  rank ;  successively ;  in  order.  Shak. 

And  twenty,  rank  in  rank,  they  rode  arow.    Dryden. 

A-roynt'  (a-roinf),  inter j.     See  Aroint. 

II  Ar-peg'gio  (ar-ped'j6),  n.  [It.,  fr.  arpeggiare  to  play 
on  the  harp,  fr.  arpa  harp.]  (Mus.)  The  production  of 
the  tones  of  a  chord  in  rapid  succession,  as  in  playing  the 
harp,  and  not  simultaneously ;  a  strain  thus  played. 

Ar'pent  (ar'pent),  )  n.     [F.  arpeni,  fr.  L.  arepennis, 

Al'pen  (ar'pen),  )  arapennis.  According  to  Col- 
umella, a  Gallic  word  for  a  measure  equiv.  to  half  a 
Roman  jugerum.']  Formerly,  a  measure  of  land  in 
France,  varying  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
arpeni  of  Paris  was  4,088  sq.  yards,  or  nearly  five  sixths  of 
an  English  acre.  The  woodland  arpeni  was  about  1  acre, 
1  rood,  1  perch,  English. 

Ar'pen-ta'tor  (-ta'ter),  n.  [See  Arpent.]  The  Angli- 
cized form  of  the  French  arpenleur,  a  land  surveyor.  [R.'] 

Ar'plne  (ar'pTn),  m.  An  arpent.  [06«.]  Webster  {\&2Z). 

Ar'qua-ted  (ar'kwS-tgd),  a.  Shaped  like  a  bow ;  arcu- 
ate ;  curved.     [J?.] 

Aj'que-bns    1  (ar'kwe-bus ;  277),  n.     [F.  arguebuse, 

Ar'que-buse  )  OF.  harquebuse,  f r.  D.  haak-bus:  cf .  G. 
hakenbiickse  a  gun  with  a  hook.  See  Hagbut.]  A  sort 
of  hand  gun  or  firearm  having  a  contrivance  answering  to 
a  trigger,  by  which  the  burning  match  was  applied.  The 
musket  was  a  later  invention.    [Written  also  harquebus.'] 

Ar'que-bUS-ade'  (ar'kwe-biis-ad'),  n.  [P.  arquebu- 
sade  shot  of  an  arquebus ;  eau  d^arquebusade  a  vulnerary 
for  gunshot  wounds.]    1.  The  shot  of  an  arquebus.    Ash. 

2.  A  distilled  water  from  a  variety  of  aromatic  plants, 
as  rosemary,  mUlef  oU,  etc. ;  —  originally  used  as  a  vulner- 
ary in  gunshot  woimds.  Parr. 

Ar'que-bUS-ier'  (-er'),  n.  [F.  arquebusier.']  A  sol- 
dier armed  with  an  arquebus. 

Soldiers  armed  with  guns,  of  whatsoever  sort  or  denomination, 
appear  to  have  been  called  arguebusiers.  E.  Lodge. 

Ar'qui-fOUX  (ar'ki-foo),  n.    Same  as  Alquipou. 

Ar'rach  (ar'rach),  n.    See  Orach. 

Al'rack  (ar'rSk;  277),  n.  [Ar.  araq  sweat,  juice, 
spirituous  liquor,  fr.  araqa  to  sweat.  Cf.  Rack  arrack.] 
A  name  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  Indian  islands  for 
all  ardent  spirits.  Arrack  is  often  distilled  from  a  fer- 
mented mixture  of  rice,  molasses,  and  palm  wine  of  the 
cocoanut  tree  or  the  date  palm,  etc. 

Ar-rag'O-nite  (ar-rag'o-nit),  n.    See  Aragonite. 

Ar-ralgn'  (Sr-ran'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Arraigned 
(-rand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Arraigning.]  [OE.  arainen, 
arenen,  OF.  aragnier,  aranier,  araisnier,  F.  arraisonner, 
fr.  LL.  arrationare  to  address,  to  call  before  court ;  L. 
ad  -f-  ratio  reason,  reasoning,  LL.  cause,  judgment.  See 
Reason.]  1.  (Law)  To  call  or  set  as  a  prisoner  at  the 
bar  of  a  court  to  answer  to  the  matter  charged  in  an 
indictment  or  complaint.  Blacksione. 

2.  To  call  to  account,  or  accuse,  before  the  bar  of  rea- 
son, taste,  or  any  other  tribunal. 

They  will  not  arraicpi  you  for  want  of  knowledge.      Dniden. 

It  is  not  arrogance,  but  timidity,  of  which  the  Christian  body 
diould  now  be  arraigned  by  the  world.  /.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  To  accuse;  impeach;  charge;  censure;  crimi- 
nate ;  indict ;  denounce.    See  Accuse. 

Ar-ralgn',  n.  Arraignment ;  as,  the  clerk  of  the 
arraigns.  Blacksione.    Macaulay. 


Ar-ralgn^  ($r-ran'),  V.  t.  [From  OP.  aramier,  fr.  LL. 
adhram  ire.]  (Old  Eng.  Law)  To  appeal  to ;  to  demand  ; 
as,  to  arraign  an  assize  of  novel  disseizin. 

Ar-raign'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  arraigns.       Coleridge. 

Ar-raign'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  arraynement, 
aresnemcnt.]  1.  (Law)  The  act  of  arraigning,  or  the 
state  of  being  arraigned  ;  the  act  of  calling  and  setting  a 
prisoner  before  a  court  to  answer  to  an  indictment  or 
complaint. 

2.  A  calling  to  an  account  for  faults  ;  accusation. 

In  the  sixth  satire,  whicli  seems  only  an  arraignmerJ  of  the 
wliolc  sex,  there  is  a  Intent  admonition.  Dryden. 

Ar-rai'ment,  Ar-ray'ment  (Sr-ra'ment),  re.  [From 
Array,)'./.]     Clothes ;  raiment.     [Obs.] 

Ar-range'  (5r-ranj'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Arranged 
(-ranjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Arranging  (-jing).]  [OE.  ar- 
ayjigen,  OF.  arengicr,  F.  arranger,  fr.  a  (L.  ad)  +  OF. 
rengier,  rangier,  F.  ranger.  See  Range,  v.  t.]  1.  To  put 
in  proper  order ;  to  dispose  (persons,  things,  or  parts) 
iu  the  manner  mtended,  or  best  suited  for  the  purpose ; 
as,  troops  arranged  for  battle. 

So  [they]  came  to  the  market  place,  and  there  he  arrartged 

his  men  iii  the  streets.  Benwrs. 

[They]  were  beginning  to  arrange  their  hampers.    Boswell. 

A  mecbanisin  previously  arranged.  FaUy. 

2.  To  adjust  or  settle ;  to  prepare  ;  to  determine ;  as, 
to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  an  undertaking. 

Syn.  —  Adjust ;  adapt ;  range ;  dispose ;  classify. 

Ar-range'ment  (Sr-ranj'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  arrange- 
ment.] 1.  The  act  of  arranging  or  putting  iu  an  orderly 
condition ;  the  state  of  being  arranged  or  put  in  order ; 
disposition  in  suitable  form. 

2.  The  manner  or  result  of  arranging ;  system  of  parts 
disposed  in  due  order ;  regular  and  systematic  classifica- 
tion ;  as,  arrangemetit  of  one's  dress ;  the  Linnaean  ar- 
rangemenl  of  plants. 

3!  Preparatory  proceeding  or  measure  ;  preparation ; 
as,  we  have  made  arrangements  for  receiving  company. 

4.  Settlement;  adjustment  by  agreement;  as,  the 
parties  have  made  an  arrangement  between  themselves 
concerning  their  disputes  ;  a  satisfactory  arrangement. 

5.  (Mus.)  (a)  The  adaptation  of  a  composition  to 
voices  or  instruments  for  which  it  was  not  originally 
written,  (b)  A  piece  so  adapted  ;  a  transcription  ;  as,  a 
pianoforte  arrangement  oi  Beethoven's  symphonies;  an 
orchestral  arrangement  of  a  song,  an  opera,  or  the  like. 

Ar-ran'ger  (5r-ran'jer),  n.   One  who  arranges.    Burke. 

Ar'rant  (ar'ront),  a.  [OE.  erruunt,  errant,  errand, 
equiv.  to  E.  errant  wandering,  which  was  first  applied  to 
vagabonds,  as  an  ei-rant  rogue,  an  errant  tJiief,  and  hence 
passed  gradually  into  its  present  and  worse  sense.  See 
Errant.]  1.  Notoriously  or  preeminently  bad ;  thor- 
ough or  downright,  in  a  bad  sense ;  shameless ;  unmiti- 
gated ;  as,  an  arrant  rogue  or  coward. 

I  discover  an  arrant  laziness  in  my  soul.        Fuller. 

2.  Thorough  or  downright,  in  a  good  sense.     [Obs.] 

An  arrant  honest  woman.  Burton. 

Ar'rant-ly,  adv.  Notoriously,  in  an  ill  sense ;  infa^ 
mously ;  impudently ;  shamefully.  VEstrange. 

Al'ras  (Sr'ras),  n.  [From  Arras  the  capital  of  Ar- 
tois,  in  the  French  Netherlands.]  Tapestry ;  a  rich  fig- 
ured fabric ;  especially,  a  screen  or  hangings  of  heavy 
cloth  with  interwoven  figures. 

Stateliest  couches,  with  rich  arras  spread.      Cowper. 
Behind  the  arras  I  'U  convey  myself.  Skak. 

Al'ras,  V.  t.     To  furnish  with  an  arras.         Chapman. 

Ar'ras-ene'  (Sr'ras-en'),  n.  [From  Arras.]  A  mate- 
rial of  wool  or  silk  used  for  working  the  figures  in  em- 
broidery. 

II  Ar-ras'tre  ( ar-ras'tra),  ra.  [Sp.]  A  rude  apparatus 
for  pulverizing  ores,  esp.  those  containing  free  gold. 

Aj'ras-wise'  (ar'ras-wiz'),  Ar'ras-ways'  (-waz'),  adv. 

[Prob.  a  corruption  of  arriswise.     See  Arris.]    Placed 

in  such  a  position  as  to  exhibit  the  top  and  two  sides, 

the  comer  being  in  front  ;  —  said  of  a  rectangular  form. 

Encyc.  Brit.     Cussans. 

Ar-raught'  (Sr-raf).  [The  past  tense  of  an  old  v. 
areach  or  arreach. '  Cf.  Reach,  obs.  pret.  raughi.]  Ob- 
tained ;  seized.  Spenser. 

Ar-ray'  (ar-ra'),  n.  [OE.  arai,  arrai,  OF.  arrai,  arrei, 
arroi,  order,  arrangement,  dress,  F.  arroi;  a  (L.  ad)  + 
OF.  rai,  rei,  roi,  order,  arrangement,  fr.  G.  or  Scand. ;  cf. 
Goth,  raidjan,  garaidjan,  to  arrange,  MHG.  gereiten, 
Icel.  reiSi  rigging,  harness ;  akin  to  E.  ready.  Cf .  Ready, 
Grbith,  Curry.]  1.  Order ;  a  regular  and  imposing 
arrangement ;  disposition  in  regular  lines  ;  hence,  order 
of  battle ;  as,  drawn  up  in  battle  array. 

"Wedged  together  in  the  closest  array.  Gibbon. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  persons  thus  placed  in  order ; 
an  orderly  collection ;  hence,  a  body  of  soldiers. 

A  gallant  array  of  nobles  and  cavaliers.       Prescott. 

3.  An  imposing  series  of  things. 

Their  long  array  of  sapphire  and  of  gold.        Byron. 

4.  Dress ;  garments  disposed  in  order  upon  the  person ; 
rich  or  beautiful  apparel.  Dryden. 

5.  (Law)  (a)  A  ranking  or  setting  forth  in  order,  by 
the  proper  officer,  of  a  jury  as  impaneled  in  a  cause,  (b) 
The  panel  itself,  (c)  The  whole  body  of  jurors  sum- 
moned to  attend  the  court. 

To  challenge  the  array  (Law),  to  except  to  the  whole 

panel.     Cowell.     Tonilins.    ^/own/.  —  Commission  of  array 

(Ena.  Hist.),  a  commission  given  by  the  prince  to  officers 

in  every  county,  to  muster  and  array  the  inhabitants, 

or  see  them  in  a  condition  for  war.  Blacks/one. 

Ar-ray',  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Arrayed  (-rad') ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb,  n.   Arraying.]    [OE.  araien,  arrnien,  fr.  OF.  arraier, 

arreier,  arreer,  arroier,  fr.  arrai.    See  Array,  n.]    1.  To 

place  or  dispose  in  order,  as  troops  for  battle  ;  to  marshal. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed. 

Each  horseman  drew  his  battle  blade.      Campbell. 

These  doubts  will  be  arrayed  before  tbeir  minds.     Farrar. 


2,  To  deck  or  dress ;  to  adorn  with  dress ;  to  clothe ; 
to  envelop ;  —  applied  esp.  to  dress  of  a  splendid  kind. 
Pharaoh  . . .  arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen.    Gen.  xli.  42. 

In  gelid  caves  with  horrid  gloom  arrayed,       Trumbull. 

3.  (Law)  To  set  in  order,  as  a  jury,  for  the  trial  of  a 
cause ;  that  is,  to  call  them  man  by  man.        Blacksione. 

To  array  a  panel,  to  set  forth  in  order  the  men  that  are 
impaneled.  Coiiell,     Tomlins. 

Syn,  —  To  draw  up ;  arrange  ;  dispose  ;  set  in  order. 

Ar-ray'er  (Sr-ra'er),  n.  One  who  arrays.  In  some  early 
English  statutes,  applied  to  an  officer  who  had  care  of 
the  soldiers'  armor,  and  who  saw  them  duly  accoutered. 

•  Ar-rear'  (Sr-rer'),  adv.  [OE.  arere,  OF.  arere,  ariere, 
F.  arriere,  fr.  L.  ad  -\-  retro  backward.  See  Rear.]  To 
or  in  the  rear  ;  behind  ;  backwards.     [Obs.]        Spenser. 

Ar-rear',   n.     That  which  is  behind  in  payment,  or 
which  remains  unpaid,  though  due  ;  esp.  a  remainder,  or 
balance  which  remains  due  when  some  part  has  been 
paid  ;  arrearage  ;  —  commonly  used  in  the  plm'al,  as,  ar- 
rears of  rent,  wages,  or  taxes.  Locke. 
For  much  I  dread  due  payment  by  the  Greeks 
Of  yesterday's  arrear.                                          Cowper. 
I  have  a  large  arrear  of  letters  to  write.    J.  D.  Foi'bes. 

In  arrear  or  In  arrears,  behind ;  backward ;  behindhand ; 
in  debt. 

Ar-rear'age  (Sr-rer'aj),  n.    [F.  arrerage,  fr.  arriere, 

OF.  arere.     See  Arrear.]     That  which  remains  unpaid 

and  overdue,  after  previous  payment  of  a  part ;  arrears. 

Tlie  old  arrearages  .  .  .  being  defrayed.      Howell. 

Ar-rect'  (Sr-rgkf),  )  a.     [L.  arrectus,  p.  p.  of  arrigere 

Ar-rect'ed,  )     to  raise,  erect ;  ad  -\-  regere  to 

lead  straight,  to  direct.]     1.  Lifted  up  ;  raised ;  erect. 

2.  Attentive,  as  a  person  listening.     [Obs.] 

God  speaks  not  to  the  idle  and  unconcerned  hearer,  hut  to 
the  vigilant  and  arrect.  Smalridge. 

Ar-rect',  v.  t.    1.  To  direct.     [Obs."] 

My  supplication  t«  you  I  arrect.  Skelton. 

2    [See  Aret.]    To  impute.     [Obs,]  Sir  T.  More. 

Ar-rect'a-ry  (-a-ry),  n,  [L.  arreciarius,  fr.  arrigere 
to  set  up.]     An  upright  beam.     [Obs.]  Bp,  Hall. 

Ar're-not'0-kOUS  (Sr're-n5t'6-kus),  a.  [Gr.  appevoro- 
Ko<;  bearing  males  ,  app-qv  a  male  -j-  tokos  a  bringing 
forth.]  (Zool.)  Producing  males  from  unfertilized  eggs, 
as  certain  wasps  and  bees. 

Ar'ren-ta'tion  (ar'rgn-ta'shCn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  arrenter 
to  give  or  take  as  rent.  See  Arendator.]  (0.  Eng.  Law) 
A  letting  or  renting,  esp.  a  license  to  inclose  land  iu  a 
forest  with  a  low  hedge  and  a  ditch,  under  a  yearly  rent. 

Ar-rep'tlon  (ar-rSp'shiin),  n.  [L.  arripere,  arreptum, 
to  seize,  snatch  ;  ad  -\-  rapere  to  snatch.  See  Rapa- 
cious.] The  act  of  taking  away.  [Obs.]  "  This  arrep- 
lion  was  sudden."  Bp.  Hall. 

Ar'rep-ti'tious  (Sr'rep-tish'iis),  a.  [L.  arreptitius.] 
Snatched  away ;  seized  or  possessed,  as  a  demoniac ;  ray- 
ing; mad;  crack-brained.     [Obs.] 

Odd,'  arreptitious,  frantic  extravagances.       Howell. 

Ar-rest'  (ar-rSsf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p,  p.  Arrested  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Arresting.]  [OE.  aresten,  OF.  arester, 
F.  arreier,  fr.  LL.  arresiare  ;  L.  ad  -\-  resiare  to  remain, 
stop ;  re -j- *tore  to  stand.  See  Rest  remainder.]  1.  To 
stop ;  to  check  or  hinder  the  motion  or  action  of ;  as, 
to  arrest  the  current  of  a  river  ;  to  arrest  the  senses. 
Nor  could  her  virtues  the  relentless  hand 
Of  Death  arrest.  Philips. 

2.  (Law)  To  take,  seize,  or  apprehend  by  authority  of 
law ;  as,  to  arrest  one  for  debt,  or  for  a  crime. 

H^""  After  this  word  Shakespeare  uses  of  ("I  arrest 
thee  of  high  treason  ")  or  on  ;  the  modem  usage  is  for. 

3.  To  seize  on  and  fix ;  to  hold ;  to  catch ;  as,  to  ar- 
rest the  eyes  or  attention.  Buckminster. 

4.  To  rest  or  fasten  ;  to  fix ;  to  concentrate.     [Obs.] 
We  may  arrest  our  thoughts  upon  the  divine  mercies. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Syn.— To  obstruct;  delay;  detain;  check;  hinder; 
stop ;  apprehend ;  seize  ;  lay  hold  of. 

Ar-rest',  v.  i.    To  tarry  ;  to  rest.     [Obs.'}        Spenser. 

Ar-rest',  n.  [OE.  arest,  arrest,  OF.  arest,  F.  arret,  fr. 
arester.  See  Arrest,  v.t.,  Arret.]  1.  The  act  of  stop- 
ping, or  restraining  from  further  motion,  etc. ;  stoppage ; 
hindrance  ;  restraint ;  as,  an  arrest  of  development. 

As  the  arrest  of  the  air  ehoweth.  Bacon. 

2.  (Law)  The  taking  or  apprehending  of  a  person  by 
authority  of  law ;  legal  restraint ;  custody.  Also,  a  de- 
cree, mandate,  or  warrant. 

William  .  .  .  ordered  him  to  be  put  under  arrest.  Macaulay. 

[Our  brother  Norway]  sends  out  arrests 

On  Fortinbras  ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys.         Sl/ak. 

1^°°  An  arrest  may  be  made  by  seizing  or  touchmg  the 

body ;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  the  party  be  within  the  power 

of  the  officer  and  submit  to  the  arrest.    In  Admiralty 

law,  and  in  old  English  practice,  the  term  is  applied  to 

the  seizure  of  property. 

3.  Any  seizure  by  power,  physical  or  moral. 

The  sad  stories  of  fire  from  heaven,  the  burning  of  his  sheep, 
etc were  sad  arrests  to  his  troubled  spirit.       Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  (Far.)  A  scurfiness  of  the  back  part  of  the  hind  leg 
of  a  horse ;  — also  named  rat-tails.  White. 

Arrest  of  judgment  (Law),  the  staying  or  stopping  of  a 
judgment,  after  verdict,  for  legal  cause.  The  motion  for 
this  purpose  is  called  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

Ar'res-ta'tion  (ar'res-ta'shun),  n.  [F.  arrestalion, 
LL.  arrestatio.]    Arrest.     [R.] 

The  an-estation  of  the  English  resident  in  France  was  decreea 
by  the  National  Convention.  H,  M,  n'illianis, 

Ar'res-tee'  (Sr'rSs-te'),  n.  [See  Arrest,  v,]  (Scots 
Law)  The  person  in  whose  hands  is  the  property  attached 
by  arrestment. 

Ar-rest'er  (Sr-rSsfer),  n.    1.  One  who  arrests. 

2.  (Scots  Laio)  The  person  at  whose  suit  an  arrest- 
ment is  made.     [Also  written  arrester.] 
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Ar-resting  (Sr-r5st'Tng),  a.  striking  ;  attracting  at- 
tention; impressive. 

This  most  solemn  and  arresting  occurrence.  J.  H.  Newman. 
Ar-rest'ive  (-it),  a.  Tending  to  arrest.  McCosh. 
Ar-rest'ment    (-rgst'ment),    n.      [OF.  arrestement.'] 

1.  {Scots  Law)  The  arrest  of  a  person,  or  the  seizure  of 
his  effects;  esp.,  a  process  by  which  money  or  mova- 
bles in  the  possession  of  a  third  party  are  attached. 

2.  A  stoppage  or  check.  Darwin. 
II  Ar-ret'  (ar-ref  or  ar-ra'),  n.     [F.     See  Akeest,  n.~\ 

(F.  Law)  (a)  A  judgment,  decision,  or  decree  of  a  court 
or  high  tribunal ;  also,  a  decree  of  a  sovereign.  (6)  An 
arrest ;  a  legal  seizure. 

Ar-ret'  (ar-ref),  v.  t.  Same  as  Abet.   [Obs.']   Spenser. 

Ar'rha-phos'tic  (Sr'ra-fos'tik),  a.  [Gr.  appaiio^ ; 
d  priv.  -j-  paTTreij' to  sew  together.]     Seamless,     [if.] 

Ar-rhl'zal  (a-ri'zal),      1  a.     [Gr.  appifos  not  rooted ; 

Ar-rhl'ZOUS  (a-ri'ziis), )  a  priv.  -f  pi'fa  a  root.] 
{Bol.)  Destitute  of  a  true  root,  as  a  parasitical  plant. 

Ar-rhyth'miC  (A^rTth'mik),    )  a.      [Gr.    appv0fio? ;    a. 

Ar-rhyth'mous  (-mils),  )  priv.  -f  puS^os 
rhythm.]  {Med.)  Being  without  rhythm  or  regularity, 
as  the  pulse. 

Ar'rhyth-my  (ar'ritli-my),  n.  [Gr.  appvBiiCa  ;  d  priv. 
-f  pvOp-dg  rhythm.]     Want  of  rhythm.      [i2.] 

Ar-ride'  (5r-rid'),  v.  t.  [L.  arridere  ;  adAr  ridere  to 
laugh.]    To  please  ;  to  gratify.     \_Arcfiaic]      B.  Jonson. 

Above  all  thy  rarities,  old  Oxenford,  what  do  most  an-t(?e  and 
Bolace  me  are  thy  repositories  of  moldering  learning.         Lamb. 

Ar-riere'  (Sr-rer'),  n.  [F.  arriere.  See  Aeeeab.] 
"  That  which  is  behmd  "  ;  the  rear  ;  —  chiefly  used  as  an 
adjective  iu  the  sense  of  behind,  rear,  subordinate. 

Arriere  fee,  Arriere  fief,  a  fee  or  fief  dependent  on  a  su- 
perior fee,  or  a  fee  held  of  a  feudatory.  —  Arriere  vassal, 
the  vassal  of  a  vassal. 

Ar-rlere'-ban'  (-bSn'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  urban,  heriban, 
it.  OHG.  hariban,  heriban,  G.  heerbann,  the  calling  to- 
gether of  an  army ;  OHG.  heri  an  army  -f-  ban  a  public 
call  or  order.  The  French  have  misunderstood  their 
old  word,  and  have  changed  it  into  arriere-ban,  though 
arriire  has  no  connection  with  its  proper  meaning.  See 
Ban,  Abandon.]  A  proclamation,  as  of  the  French  kings, 
calling  not  only  their  immediate  feudatories,  but  the  vas- 
sals of  these  feudatories,  to  take  the  field  for  war ;  also, 
the  body  of  vassals  called  or  liable  to  be  called  to  arms, 
as  in  ancient  France. 

Ar'ris  (Sr'rls),  n.  [OF.  areste,  F.  arete,  fr.  L.  arista 
the  top  or  beard  of  an  ear  of  grain,  the  bone  of  a  fish.] 
(Arch.)  The  sharp  edge  or  salient  angle  formed  by  two 
surfaces  meeting  each  other,  whether  plane  or  curved  ; 
— applied  particularly  to  the  edges  in  moldings,  and  to 
the  raised  edges  which  separate  the  flutings  in  a  Doric 
column.  P.  Cyc. 

Arris  fillet,  a  triangular  piece  of  wood  used  to  raise  the 
slates  of  a  roof  against  a  chimney  or  wall,  to  throw  off 
the  rain.  Gwilt,  —  Arris  gutter,  a  gutter  of  a  V  form 
fixed  to  the  eaves  of  a  building.    Gwilt. 

Ar'rlsh  (Sr'rtsh),  n.  [See  Eddish.]  The  stubble  of 
wheat  or  grass  ;  a  stubble  field ;  eddish.  [Srajr.]  [Writ- 
ten also  arish,  ersh,  etc.] 

The  moment  we  entered  the  stubble  or  arrish.    Blackw,  Mag. 

Ar'rls-wise'  (Sr'ris-wiz'),  adv.  Diagonally  laid,  aa 
tiles;  ridgewise. 

Ar-riv'al  (ar-riv'al),  n.  [From  AEErvE.J  1.  The  act 
of  arriving,  or  coming ;  the  act  of  reaching  a  place 
from  a  distance,  whether  by  water  (as  in  its  original 
sense)  or  by  land. 

Our  watchmen  from  the  towers,  with  longing  eyes. 
Expect  his  swift  arrival.  Dryden. 

Z.  The  attainment  or  reaching  of  any  object,  by  effort, 
or  in  natural  course ;  as,  our  arrival  at  tiiis  conclusion 
was  wholly  unexpected. 

3.  The  person  or  thing  arriving  or  which  has  arrived  ; 
as,  news  brought  by  the  last  arrival. 

Another  arrival  still  more  important  was  speedily  an- 
nounced. Macaulay. 

4.  An  approach.     [06s.] 

The  house  has  a  corner  arrival.       H,  Walpole. 

Ar-riV'ance  (-ans),  n.    Arrival.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Ar-rive'  (Sr-rli,''),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  AEKrvED  (-rivd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aerivins.]  [OE.  ariven  to  arrive,  land, 
OF.  ariver,  F.  arriver,  fr.  LL.  arripare,  adripare,  to 
come  to  shore  ;  .L.  ad  -\-  ripa  the  shore  or  sloping  bank 
of  a  river.  Of.  Repakian.]  1.  To  come  to  the  shore  or 
bank.  In  present  usage  :  To  come  in  progress  by  water, 
or  by  traveling  on  land  ;  to  reach  by  water  or  by  land  ; 
—  followed  by  at  (formerly  sometimes  by  to),  also  by  in 
anifrom.    ''■  Arrived  in  Pa&ua,."  Shale. 

[>Eneas]  sailing  with  a  fleet  from  Sicily,  arrived  .  .  .  and 
landed  in  the  country  of  Laurentum.  Holland. 

There  was  no  outbreak  till  the  regiment  arrived  at  Ipswich. 

Macaulay. 

2.  To  reach  a  point  by  progressive  motion  ;  to  gain  or 
compass  an  object  by  effort,  practice,  study,  inquiry,  rea- 
soning, or  experiment. 

To  arrive  at,  to  reach,  or  attain  to. 

When  he  arrived  at  manhood.  Sogers. 

We  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  a  law  of  nature  by  the  generali- 

eation  of  facts.  •■         "McCosh. 

If  at  great  things  thou  wouldst  arrive.  Milton. 

3.  To  come ;  —  said  of  time ;  as,  the  time  arrived. 

4.  To  happen  or  occur.     lArchaic'] 

Happy  I  to  whom  this  glorious  death  arrives.       Waller. 
Ar-rive',  v.  t.     1.  To  bring  to  shore.     [06s.] 

And  made  the  sea-trod  ship  arrive  them.     C/iapman. 
2.  To  reach ;  to  come  to.     [Archaic'] 

Ere  he  arrive  the  happy  isle.  Milton. 

Ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed.  Shak. 

Arrive  at  last  the  blessed  goal.  Tennyson. 

Al-rlVO',  »J.    Arrival.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

How  should  I  joy  ol  thy  arrive  to  hear  I      Drayton. 

Ar-rlv'er  (5r-riv'er),  n.    One  who  arrives. 


II  Ar-ro'ba  (8r-ro'bS),  n.  [Sp.  and  Pg.,  from  Ar.  arrub, 
ar-rubu,  a  fourth  part.]  1.  A  Spanish  weight  used  in 
Mexico  and  South  America  ^  25.36  lbs.  avoir. ;  also,  an 
old  Portuguese  weight,  used  in  Brazil  ^  32.38  lbs.  avoir. 

2.  A  Spanish  liquid  measure  for  wine  ^  3.54  imp. 
gallons,  and  for  oil  ^  2.78  imp.  gallons. 

Ar'ro-gance  (ar'ro-gans),  11.  [F.,  fr.  L.  arroganiia, 
fr.  arrogans.  See  Aebogant.]  The  act  or  habit  of  arro- 
gating, or  making  undue  claims  in  an  overbearing  man- 
ner ;  that  species  of  pride  wliich  consists  in  exorbitant 
claims  of  rank,  dignity,  estimation,  or  power,  or  which 
exalts  the  worth  or  importance  of  the  person  to  an  undue 
degree  ;  proud  contempt  of  others  ;  lordliness  ;  haughti- 
ness ;  self-assiunption ;  presumption. 

I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Haughtiness  ;  hauteur ;  assumption  ;  lordli- 
ness ;  presumption  ;  pride  ;  disdain ;  insolence ;  conceit ; 
conceitedness.    See  Haughtiness. 

Ar'ro-gan-cy  (-gan-sy),  n.     Arrogance.  Shak. 

Ar'ro-gant  (5r'ro-gant),  a.  [F.  arrogant,  L.  arrogans, 
p.  pr.  of  arrogare.  See  Arrogate.]  1.  Making,  or  hav- 
ing the  disposition  to  make,  exorbitant  claims  of  rank  or 
estimation  ;  giving  one's  self  an  imdue  degree  of  impor- 
tance ;  assuming ;  haughty  ;  —  applied  to  persons. 

Arrogant  Winchester,  that  haughty  prelate.        Shak. 

2.  Containing  arrogance  ;  marked  with  arrogance  ; 
proceeding  from  undue  claims  or  self-importance ;  —  ap- 
plied to  things ;  as,  arrogant  pretensions  or  behavior. 

Syn.  —  Magisterial;  lordly;  proud;  assuming;  over- 
bearing ;  presumptuous ;  haughty.    See  MagisteriaX. 

Ar'ro-gant-ly,  adv.  In  an  arrogant  manner ;  with 
undue  pride  or  self-importance. 

Ar'ro-gant-ness,  n.    Arrogance,    [i?.] 

Ar'ro-gate  (Sr'ro-gat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p:  Arrogated' 
(-ga'tSd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Arrogating  (-ga'ting).]  [L. 
arrogatus,  p.  p.  of  adrogare,  arrogare,  to  ask,  appropri- 
ate to  one's  self;  ad  -\-  rogare  to  ask.  See  Eooation.] 
To  assume,  or  claim  as  one's  own,  unduly,  proudly,  or 
presumptuously ;  to  n^ke  undue  claims  to,  from  vanity 
or  baseless  pretensions  to  right  or  merit ;  as,  the  pope 
arrogated  dominion  over  kings. 

He  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  deciding  dogmatically 
what  was  orthodox  doctrine.  Macaulay. 

Ar'ro-ga'tlon  (Sr'ro-ga'shiin),  n.  [L.  arrogatio,  fr. 
arrogare.  Of.  Adrogation.]  1.  The  act  of  arrogating, 
or  making  exorbitant  claims ;  the  act  of  taking  more  than 
one  is  justly  entitled  to.  Mall. 

2.  {Civ.  Law)  Adoption  of  a  person  of  full  age. 

Ar'ro-ga-tive  (-gS-tTv),  a.  Making  undue  claims  and 
pretension ;  prone  to  arrogance.     [JR.]        Dr.  H.  More. 

II  Ar'ron'dlsse'ment'  (a'r8N'des'maN')i  n.  [F.,  fr. 
arrondir  to  make  round ;  ad  -\-  rond  round,  L.  roiundus.] 
A  subdivision  of  a  department.     [France'] 

t^^  The  territory  of  France,  since  the  revolution,  has 
been  divided  into  departments,  those  into  arrondisse- 
ments,  those  into  cantons,  and  the  latter  into  communes. 

Ar-rose'  (5r-roz'),  v.  t.  [F.  arroser.]  To  drench  j  to 
besprinkle  ;  to  moisten.     [06s.] 

The  blissful  dew  of  heaven  does  arrose  you.  Two  N.  Kins. 

Ar-ro'sion  (ar-ro'zhun),  n.  [L.  arrodere,  arrosnm ,  to 
gnaw  :  cf.  F.  arrosion.]    A  gnawing.  [06s.]         Bailey. 

Ar'row  (ar'ro),  n.  [OE.  arewe,  AS.  arewe,  earh;  akin 
to  Icel.  'or,  orvar,  Goth,  arhwaz- 

na,  and  perh.  L.  arcus  bow.     Cf.      *C^  ^^^S 

Arc]     a  missile  weapon  of  of- 
fense, straight,  slender,  pointed.  Arrow. 
and  usually  feathered  and  barbed,  to  be  shot  from  a  bow. 

Broad  arrow,  (a)  An  arrow  with  a  broad  head.  (6)  A  mark 
placed  upon  British  ordnance  and  gcemment  stores, 
which  bears  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  broad  arrowhead. 

Ar'row  grass'  (gras'),  n.  {Bot.)  An  herbaceous 
grasslike  plant  {Triglochiii  pahistre,  and  other  species) 
with  pods  opening  so  as  to  suggest  barbed  arrowheads. 

Ar'row-head'  (-hgd'),  n.     1.  The  head  of  an  arrow. 

2.  {Bot.)  An  aquatic  plant  of  the  genus  Sagittaria,  esp. 
S.  sagittifolia, — named  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

Ar'row-head'ed,  a.  Shaped  like  the  head  of  an  ar- 
row; cuneiform. 

Arrowheaded  characters,  characters  the  elements  of 
which  consist  of  strokes  resembling  arrowheads,  nail- 
heads,  or  wedges ;  —  hence  called  also  nail-headed,  wedge- 
formed,  cuneiform,  or  cuneatic  characters ;  the  oldest 
written  characters  used  in  the  country  about  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  subsequently  in  Persia,  and  abound- 
ing among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon. 
See  Coneipokm. 

Ar'row-root'  (-roof),  n.  1.  {Bot.)  A  West  Indian 
plant  of  the  genus  Maranta,  esp.  M.  arurtdinacea,  now 
cultivated  in  many  hot  countries.  It  is  said  that  the 
Indians  used  the  roots  to  neutralize  the  venom  in  wounds 
made  by  poisoned  arrows. 

2.  A  nutritive  starch  obtained  from  the  rootstocks  of 
Maranta  arundinacea,  and  used  as  food,  esp.  for  cliildren 
and  invalids ;  also,  a  similar  starch  obtained  from  other 
plants,  as  various  species  of  Maranta  and  Curcuma. 

Ar'row-WOOd'  (-wood'),  n.  A  shrub  ( Viburnum  den- 
tatum)  growing  in  damp  woods  and  thickets  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  long,  straight,  slender  shoots. 

Ar'row-worm'  (-wfirm'),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  A  peculiar  trans- 
parent worm  of  the  genus  Sagitta,  living  at  the  surface 
of  the  sea.     See  Sagitta. 

Ar'row-y  (ar'ro-y),  a.     1.  Consisting  of  arrows. 
How  quick  they  wheeled,  and,  flying,  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers.  Milton. 

2.  Formed  or  moving  like,  or  in  any  respect  resem- 
bling, an  !irrow  ;   swift ;  darting  ;  piercing.      "  His  ar- 
row?/tongue."  Cowper. 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone.       Byron. 
With  arrowy  vitalities,  vivacities,  and  ingenuities.    Carlyle. 

II  Ar-roy'O  (a-roi'o),  n.  ;  pi.  Aeeotos  (-oz).  [Sp.,  fr. 
LL.  arrogium,  rogium  ;  cf .  Gr.  pojj  river,  stream,  f r.  pelv 
to  flow.]    1.  A  water  course ;  a  rivulet. 

2.  The  dry  bed  of  a  small  stream.     [Western  U.  S."] 


II  Ar'SChln  (ar'shTn),  ra.    See  Aeshjue. 

Arse  (ars),  n.  [AS.  ears,  sers;  akin  to  OHG.  ars,  G. 
arsch,  D.  aars,  Sw.  ars,  Dan.  arts,  Gr.  oppo;  (cf.  oipd 
tail).]  The  buttocks,  or  hind  part  of  an  animal ;  the  pos- 
teriors ;  the  fundament ;  the  bottom. 

Ar'se-nal  (ar'se-nal),  re.  [Sp.  &  F  arsenal  arsenal, 
dockyard,  or  It.  arzanale,  arsenate  (cf.  It  &  Sp.  darsena 
dock) ;  all  fr.  Ar.  dargina'a  house  of  industry  or  fabrica- 
tion ;  dar  house  -f-  find'a  art,  industry.]  A  public  estab- 
lishment for  the  storage,  or  for  the  manufacture  and 
storage,  of  arms  and  all  military  equipments,  whether 
for  land  or  naval  service. 

Ar'se-nate  (-uat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  arseniate.]  {Chem.)  .4 
salt  formed  by  arsenic  acid  combined  with  a  base. 

Ar-se'ni-ate  (iir-se'ni-at),  n.     See  Arsenate.     [-R.] 

Ar'se-nic  (ar'se-nlk;  277),  n.  [L.  arsenicum^  Gr.  ip- 
a-evLKov,  appeviKov,  yellow  orpiment,  arsenic,  fr.  appevi.K6t 
masculine,  o.pfrr\v  male,  on  account  of  its  strength  :  cf.  ?. 
arsenic]  1.  {Chem.)  One  of  the  elements,  a  solid  sub- 
stance resembling  a  metal  in  its  physical  properties,  but 
in  its  chemical  relations  ranking  with  the  nonmetals. 
It  is  of  a  steel-gray  color  and  brilliant  luster,  though 
usually  dull  from  tarnish.  It  is  very  brittle,  and  sub- 
limes at  356°  Fahrenheit.  It  is  sometimes  found  native, 
but  usually  combined  with  silver,  cobalt,  nickel,  iron, 
antimony,  or  sulphur,  Orpiment  and  realgar  are  two 
of  its  sulphur  compounds,  the  first  of  which  is  the  true 
arsenicum  of  the  ancients.  The  element  and  its  com- 
pounds are  active  poisons.  Specific  gravity  from  5.7  to 
5.9.     Atomic  weight  75.     Symbol  As. 

2.  {Com.)  Arsenious  oxide  or  arsenious  anhydride;  — 
called  also  arsenious  acid,  white  arsenic,  and  ratsbane. 

Ar-sen'ic  (ar-sen'ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  arsenic  ;  —  said  of  those  compounds  of 
arsenic  in  which  this  element  has  its  highest  equivalence  ; 
as,  arsenic  acid. 

Ar-sen'ic-al  (-i-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining, arsenic ;  arsenic  ;  as,  arsenical  vapor  ;  arsenical 
wall  papers. 

Arsenical  silver,  an  ore  of  silver  containing  arsenic. 

Ar-sen'i-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Absenicated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Aesenicating.]  To  combine  with  arsenic ; 
to  treat  or  impregnate  witli  arsenic. 

Ar-sen'1-cistn  (ar-sSn'i-sIz'm),  n.  {Med.)  A  diseased 
condition  produced  by  slow  poisoning  with  arsenic. 

Ar'sen-ide  (ar's6n-Td  or -id),  re.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  arsenic  with  a  metal,  or  positive  element  or  radical ; 
—  formerly  called  arseniuret. 

Ar'sen-lf'er-ous  (ar'sSn-Tfer-us),  a.  [Arsenic  + 
-ferous.]    Containing  or  producing  arsenic. 

Ar-se'nl-OUS   (ar-se'uT-as),    a.      [Cf.   F.   arsenieux."] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  containing,  arsenic  ; 
as,  arsenious  powder  or  glass. 

2.  {Cliem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  arsenic, 
when  having  an  equivalence  next  lower  than  the  highest ; 
as,  arsenious  acid. 

Ar'sen-ite  (ar'sgn-it),  n.  [Cf.  F.  arsenite.]  (Chem.) 
A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  arsenious  acid  with  a  base. 

Ar'se-ni'U-ret  (ar'se-ni'u-ret  or  ar-sen'u-rSt),  n, 
{Chem.)  See  Arsenide. 

Ar'se-ni'U-ret'ed,  a.  {Chem.)  Combined  with  arse- 
nic;—  said  of  some  elementary  substances  or  radicals; 
as,  arseniureted  hydrogen.     [Also  spelt  arseniuretted.] 

Ar'sen-0-pyr'ite  (ar'sSn-o-pyrlt),  re.  [Arsenic  -\- 
pyrite.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  tin-white  color  and  me- 
tallic luster,  containing  areenic,  sulphur,  and  iron  ;  —  also 
called  arsenical  pyrites  and  mispickel. 

Arse'smart  (ars'smart),  re.  Smartweed;  water  pep- 
per. Dr.  Prior. 

l:  Ar'shine  (ar'shen),  n.  [Rus_s.  arshin,  of  Turkish- 
Tartar  origin ;  Turk,  arshin,  arshun,  ell,  yard.]  A  Rus- 
sian measure  of  length  :=  2  ft.  4.246  inches. 

Ar'sine  (iir'sTn  o>--sen),re.  [From  Arsenic]  {Chem.) 
A  compound  of  arsenic  and  hydrogen,  AsHs,  a  colorless 
and  exceedingly  poisonous  gas,  having  an  odor  like  garlic ; 
arseniureted  hj'drogen. 

_  II  Ar'sis  (ar'sis),  re.  [L.  arsis,  Gr.  ap<ris  a  raising  or 
lifting,  an  elevation  of  the  voice,  fr  otpeiv  to  raise  or 
lift  up.  Its  ordinary  use  is  the  result  of  an  early  mis- 
apprehension ;  originally  and  properly  it  denotes  the 
lifting  of  the  hand  in  beating  time,  and  hence  the  unac- 
cented part  of  the  rhythm.]  1.  {Pros.)  {a)  That  part 
of  a  foot  where  the  ictus  is  put,  or  which  is  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  (known  as  the  thesis)  of  the  foot 
by  a  greater  stress  of  voice.  Hermann.  (6)  That  eleva- 
tion of  voice  now  called  metrical  accentuation,  or  the 
rhythmic  accent. 

,111^^  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  arsis  originally  con- 
sisted in  a  higher  musical  tone,  greater  volume,  or  longer 
duration  of  sound,  or  in  all  combined. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  elevation  of  the  hand,  or  that  part  of  the 
bar  at  which  it  is  raised,  in  beating  time ;  the  weak  or  un- 
accented part  of  the  bar  ;  —  opposed  to  thesis.        Moore. 

Ars'met'rike  (arz'mefrik),  re.  [An  erroneous  form 
of  arithmetic,  as  if  from  L.  ars  metrica  the  measuring 
art.]     Arithmetic.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Ar'SOn  (ar's'n;  277),  re.  [OF.  arson,  arsun,  fr.  L, 
ardere,  arsum,  to  bum.]  {Laiu)  The  malicious  tiurning 
of  a  dwelling  house  or  outhouse  of  another  man,  which 
by  the  common  law  is  felony  ;  the  malicious  and  volun- 
tary firing  of  a  building  or  ship.  Wharton. 

(iy°  The  defruition  of  this  crime  is  varied  by  statutes 
m  different  countries  and  states.  The  English  law  of  ar- 
son has  been  considerably  modified  in  the  United  States ; 
m  some  of  the  States  it  has  been  materially  enlarged, 
while  in  others,  various  degrees  of  arson  have  been  estab- 
lished, with  corresponding  punishment.  Burrill. 

Art  (art).  The  second  person  singular,  indicative 
mode,  present  tense,  of  the  substantive  verb  Be  ;  but 
formed  after  the  analogy  of  the  plural  are,  with  the  end- 
ing -t,  as  in  thou  shaXt,  wili,  orjg.  an  ending  of  the  second 
person  sing.  pret.  Cf.  Be.  Now  used  only  in  solemn 
or  poetical  style. 
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Art  (art),  n.  [F.  art,  Xj.  ars,  arlis,  orig.,  skill  in  join- 
ing or  fitting  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  arm,  arutoeral,  article.} 

1.  The  employment  of  means  to  accomplish  some  de- 
sired end  ;  the  adaptation  of  things  in  the  natural  world 
to  the  uses  of  life ;  the  application  of  knowledge  or  power 
to  practical  purposes. 

Blest  with  each  grace  of  nature  and  of  at-t.  Pope. 

2.  A  system  of  rules  serving  to  facilitate  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  actions  ;  a  system  of  principles  and  rules 
for  attaining  a  desired  end ;  method  of  doing  well  some 
special  work ;  —  often  contradistinguished  from  science 
or  speculative  principles ;  as,  the  art  of  building  or  en- 
graving ;  the  art  of  war ;  the  art  of  navigation. 

Science  is  systematized  knowledge.  .  .  .  Art  is  knowledfje 
made  efficient'by  skill.  J.  F.  GeuKtig. 

3.  The  systematic  application  of  knowledge  or  skill  in 
effecting  a  desired  result.  Also,  an  occupation  or  busi- 
ness requiring  such  knowledge  or  skill. 

The  fishermen  can't  employ  their  art  with  so  much  success 
in  so  troubled  a  sea.  Addison. 

4.  The  application  of  skill  to  the  production  of  the 
beautiful  by  imitation  or  design,  or  an  occupation  in 
which  skill  is  so  employed,  as  in  painting  and  sculpture  ; 
one  of  the  fine  arts  ;  as,  he  prefers  art  to  literature. 

5.  pi.  Those  branches  of  learning  which  are  taught  in 
the  academical  course  of  colleges  ;  as,  master  of  arts. 

In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts.       Pope. 

Four  years  spent  in  the  arfs  (as  they  arc  called  in  colleges) 

is,  perha'ps,  laying  too  laborious  a  foundation.  Goldsmith. 

6.  Learning ;  study ;  applied  knowledge,  science,  or 
letters.     lArc/iaic'] 

So  vast  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit.  Pope. 

7.  Skill,  dexterity,  or  the  power  of  performing  certain 
actions,  acquired  by  experience,  study,  or  observation  ; 
knack ;  as,  a  man  has  the  art  of  managing  his  business 
to  advantage. 

8.  Skillful  plan  ;  device. 

They  employed  every  art  to  soothe  .  .  .  the  discontented 
warriors.  Macaulay. 

9.  Cunning;  artifice;  craft. 

jMadam,  I  swear  I  use  no  art  at  all.  Sfiak. 

Animals  practice  art  when   opposed  to  their  superiors  in- 

strength.  Crahb. 

10.  The  black  art ;  magic.     [Ofc.]  Shak. 
Art  and  part  (Scots  Law),  share  or  concern  by  aiding 

and  abetting  a  criminal  in  the  perpetration  of  a  crime, 
whether  by  advice  or  by  assistance  in  the  execution ; 
complicity. 

(5^°"  The  arts  are  divided  into  various  classes.  The 
tueful,  mechanical,  or  industrial  arts  are  those  in  which 
the  hands  and  body  are  more  concerned  than  the  mind ; 
as  in  making  clothes  and  utensils.  These  are  called 
trades.  The  fine  arts  are  those  which  have  primarily  to 
do  with  imagination  and  taste,  and  are  applied  to  the  pro- 
duction of  what  is  beautiful.  They  include  poetry,  mu- 
sic, painting,  engraving,  sculpture,  and  architecture ;  but 
the  term  is  often  conflued  to  painting,  sculpture,  and  ar- 
chitecture. The  liberal  arts  (artes  liberates,  the  higher 
arts,  which,  among  the  Romans,  only  freemen  were  per- 
mitted to  pursue)  were,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  these  seven 
branches  of  learning, — grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  music,  and  astronomy.  In  modern 
times  the  liberal  arts  include  the  sciences,  philosophy, 
history,  etc.,  which  compose  the  course  of  academical  or 
collegiate  education.  Hence,  degrees  in  the  arts;  master 
and  bachelor  of  arts. 

In  America,  literature  and  the  elegant  arts  must  grow  up 
side  by  side  with  the  coarser  plants  of  daily  necessity.     Irvtng. 

Syn.  —  Science ;  literature ;  aptitude ;  readiness ;  skill ; 
dexterity ;  adroitness ;  contrivance  ;  profession ;  busmess ; 
trade ;  calling ;  cunning ;  artifice ;  duplicity.  See  Science. 

II  Ar-te'ml-a  (ar-te'mt-a),  n.     [NI^.,  fr.  6r.  'Aprenti!,  a 
Greek  goddess.]    {Zool.)  A  genus  of 
phyllopod  Crustacea  found  in  salt  lakes 
and  brines;    the  brine   shrimp.      See 
Beine  sheimp. 

Ar'te-mi'si-a  (ar'te-mtzh'i-a  or  ar'- 
te-mlsh'i-a),  ».  [L.  Artemisia,  dr.' kp- 
T£|oit(ria.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
including  the  plants  called  mugwort, 
southernwood,  and  wormwood.  Of 
these  the  A.  absinthium,  or  common 
wormwood,  is  well  known,  and  A.  tri- 
dentata  is  the  sage  brush  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region. 

Ar-te'rl-ac  (ar-te'ri-Sk),  a.  [L.  ar- 
teriacus,  Gr.  apnjpiaKos.  See  Abtebt.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  windpipe. 

Ar-te'rl-al  (ar-te'ri-al),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
arteriel.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
artery,  or  the  arteries ;  as,  arterial  ac- 
tion; the  arterial  system. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  main  channel  (resembling  an 
artery),  as  a  river,  canal,  or  railroad. 

Arterial  blood,  blood  which  has  been  changed  and  vital- 
ized (arterialized)  during  passage  through  the  lungs. 

Ar-te'ri-al-i-za'Uon  (ar-te'rl-al-t-za'shiin),  n.  [Physe 
iol.)  The  process  of  converting  venous  blood  into  arte- 
rial blood  during  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  oxygen 
being  absorbed  and  carbonic  acid  evolved  ;  —  called  also 
aeration  and  hematosis. 

Ar-te'rl-al-ize  (ar-te'ri-al-Iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Ar- 
TEBiALizED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aeteriauzing.]  To 
transform,  as  the  venous  blood,  into  arterial  blood  by 
exposure  to  oxygen  in  the  lungs ;  to  make  arterial. 

Ar-te'ri-Og'ra-phy  (ar-te'rt-og'ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  ap-n/pia 
•-|-  -graphy.']    A  systematic  description  of  the  arteries. 

Ar-te'rl-Ole  (ar-te'ri-ol),  n.  [NL.  arteriola,  dim.  of 
L.  arteria :  cf .  P.  arteriole  J    A  small  artery. 

Ar-te'rl-Ol'O-gy  (ar-te'ri-ol'S-jy),  n.     [Gr.  aprqpia  + 
-^Offl/-]     That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  arteries. 
_  Ar-te'rl-Ot'O-my  (-ot'6-my),  n.     [L.  arteriotomia,  Gr. 
apriripioTOixia  ;    aprqpia.  -f- to/xi}  a  cutting.]      1.    (Med.) 
The  opening  of  an  artery,  esp.  for  bloodletting. 

2.  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  dissection 
of  the  arteries. 


Female  Artemia 
(^A.  gracilis), 
X  4.  a'  a^-'  1st 
and  2d  Anten- 
n£e  ;  e  Eye  ;  o 
Egg  sac. 


II  Ar'te-rl'ds  (ar'te-rl'tts),  n.  [Artery  +  -His.']  In- 
flammation of  an  artery  or  arteries.  Dunglison. 

Ar'ter-y  (ar'ter-y),  n.;  pi.  Arteries  (-iz).  [L.  ar- 
teria windpipe,  artery,  Gr.  aprripia.]  1.  The  trachea  or 
windpipe.  \_Obs.']  "  Under  the  artery,  or  windpipe,  is 
the  mouth  of  the  stomach."  Holland. 

2.  {ArMt.)  One  of  the  vessels  or  tubes  which  carry 
either  venous  or  arterial  blood  from  the  heart.  They 
have  thicker  and  more  muscular  walls  than  veins,  and 
are  connected  with  them  by  capillaries. 

IS^^  In  man  and  other  mammals,  the  arteries  which 
contain  arterialized  blood  receive  it  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  through  the  aorta.  See  Aorta.  The 
piilnwnary  urlvrij  conveys  the  venous  blood  from  the 
right  ventricle  to  the  lungs,  whence  the  arterialized 
blood  is  returned  through  tlie  pulmonary  veins. 

3.  Hence  ;  Any  continuous  or  ramified  channel  of  com- 
munication ;  as,  arteries  of  trade  or  commerce. 

Ar-te'sian  (ar-te'zhan),  a.  [F.  artesien,  fr.  Ariois  in 
France,  where  many  such  wells  have  been  made  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.]  Of  or  pertainingto  Ar- 
tois  (anciently  called  Artesium),  in  France. 

Artesian  wells,  wells  made  by  boring  into  the  earth  till 
the  instrument  reaches  water,  which,  from  internal  pres- 
sure, flows  spontaneously  like  a  fountain.  They  are  usu- 
ally of  small  diameter  and  often  of  great  depth. 

Art'ful  (art'ful),  a.  [From  Art.]  1.  Performed 
with,  or  characterized  by,  art  or  skill.  lArchaic]  "  Art- 
ful stiaiiis."    '^ Artful  teima."  Milton. 

2.  Artificial;  imitative.  Addison. 

3.  Using  or  exhibiting  much  art,  skill,  or  contrivance ; 
dexterous;  skillful. 

He  [was]  too  artfid  a  writer  to  set  down  events  in  exact  his- 
torical order.  Dnjden. 

4.  Cunning ;  disposed  to  cunning  indirectness  of  deal- 
ing; crafty;  as,  an  orC/ui  boy.     [The  usual  sense.] 

Artful  in  speech,  in  action,  and  in  mind.  Pope. 

The  artful  revenge  of  various  animals.         Darwin. 

Syn.  — Cunning;  skillful;  adroit ;  dexterous ;  crafty ; 
tricky ;  deceitful ;  designing.     See  Cunning. 

Art'Iul-ly,  adv.  In  an  artful  manner ;  with  art  or 
cunning ;  skillfully ;  dexterously ;   craftily. 

Art'tul-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  artful ;  art ; 
cimning ;  craft. 

Ar'then  (ar'th'n),  a.  Same  as  Earthen.  [Obs.'\  "  An 
arthen  pot."  Holland. 

Ar-thrlt'lc  (ar-thrTttk),  1  a.     [L.  arthriticus,  Gr.  ap- 

Al-thrlt'lc-al  (-i-kol),     )     epin/cds.     See  Arthritis.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  joints.     [Ofts.]       Sir  I.  Browne. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  arthritis ;  gouty.  Cowper, 
II  Ar-Uiri'tls  (iir-thri'tis),  n.     [L.,fr.  Gr.  ap9pZTi^  (as 

if  fern,  of  ap6piT-i]<;  belonging  to  the  joints,  Bc.  i/oo-os  dis- 
ease) gout,  fr.  apepov  a  joint.]  (Med.)  Any  inflammation 
of  the  joints,  particularly  the  gout. 

Ar'thro-denn  (ar'thrS-derm),  n.  [Gr.  apepov  joint  + 
-rferm.]   (Zool.)  The  external  covering  of  an  Arthropod. 

II  Ar-tliro'di-a  (ar-thro'dl-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apOpoi- 
Si'a,  fr.  ap9pu)6i)s  well  articulated ;  apBpov  a  joint  +  ei6os 
shape.]  (Anat.)  A  form  of  diarthrodial  articulation  in 
which  the  articular  surfaces  are  nearly  flat,  so  that  they 
form  only  an  imperfect  ball  and  socket. 

Ar-thro'dl-al  (-al),  1  a.     Of  or  pertaining   to 

Ar-Uuod'ic  (iir-thrSd'ik),  )      arthrodia. 
_  II  Ar'tliro-ayn'1-a  (ar'thro-din'i-a),  n.     [Nl.,  fr.  Gr. 
apBpov  joint  +  b&virq  pain.]     (Med.)  An  affection  charac- 
terized by  pain  in  or  about  a  joint,  not  dependent  upon 
structural  disease. 

Ar'thro-dyn'ic  (-ik),   a.    Pertaining  to  arthrodynia, 
or  pain  in  the  joints ;  rheu- 
matic. 

II  Ar'Uiro-gas'tra  (ar'thro- 

eSs'tra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
apOpov  joint  -|-  yaarriQp  stom- 
ach.] (Zool.)  A  division  of 
the  Arachnida,  having  the  ab- 
domen annulated,  including 
the  scorpions,  harvestmen, 
etc. ;  pedipalpi. 

Ar-throg'ra-phy  (ar- 
thrbg'ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  apBpov 
joint  -)-  -graphy.']  The  de- 
scription of  joints. 

Ai-Uirol'O-gy  (ar-thr51'6- 
jy),  "•  [Gt.  apBpov  joint  + 
-logy.'i  That  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  joints. 

Ar'thro-mere    (a  r't  h  r  o- 

mer),   n._    [Gr.   ipOpov  joint  o^g^j^he  Arthrogastra( Ga- 
(Zoot.)  Une  01  the      leodesaraneoides),  reduced, 
d  Mandibles  ;  p  Falpi. 


[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apOpov 


-mere.'] 
body  segments  of  ArthroiKjds. 
See  Akthkostraoa.  Packard. 

II  Ar'thro-pleu'ra  (-piu'ra),  re. 
joint +  7rA6upii  the  side.]  (Zo'ol.) 
The   side  or  limb-bearing  por- 
tion of  an  arthromere. 

Ar'thro-pod  (-pod),  re.  (Zo'ol.) 
One  of  the  Arthropoda. 

II  Ar-throp'o-da  (ar-throp'S- 
da),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apBpov 
joint  + -porfa.]  (ZooZ.)  A  large 
division  of  Articulata,  embracing 
all  those  that  have  jointed  legs. 
It  includes  Insects,  Arachnida, 
Pycnogonida,  and  Crustacea. — 
Ar-throp'o-dal  (-dai),  a. 

II  Ar'thro-pom'a-ta  (ar'thrS- 

pom'a-ta),  »i.  pi.  [NL-,  fr-  Gr-  o„e  of  the  Arthropomata 
apOpov  joint  +  w<ap.a  lid.]  (Zoot)  (Rhynclionella)  about 
One  of  the  orders  of  Brachiopo-  nat.  size,  opened  to  show 
da.       See  Brachiopoda.  the  long   arms,  one  of 

II  Ar-thrO'slS  (ar-thro'sTs),  re.  ^hich  is  partly  uncoiled. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  apdpucns,  fr.  apBpov  joint.]  (Anat.)  Articu- 
lation. 


One  of  the  Arthrostraca  (Ampelisca 
macroccpltata).  o  Head ;  t^  t" 
Thoracic  somites  (arthromeres)  ; 
ab  Abdominal  somites  ;  e4th  Epi- 
meron  ;  ,s  Abdominal  legs  ;  w  Uro- 
pods. 


Artichoke  (  Cynara  scolymvs). 
Much  reduced. 


IIAr-thros'tra-ca(ar-thr5s'tri-ka),re.pZ.  [NL.,fr.  Gr. 
apBpov  joint  -|-  ouTpa- 
Kov  a  shell.]  (Zo'ol.) 
One  of  the  larger  divi- 
sions of  Crustacea,  so 
called  because  the  tho- 
rax and  abdomen  are 
both  segmented ;  Tetrar 
decapoda.  It  includes 
the  Amphipoda  and 
Isopoda. 

Ar'ttiro-zo'ic     (ar'- 

thro-zo'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
ap^poi'  joint  -{-  ^wtKo? 
animal,  fr.  fuoi'  an  ani- 
mal.] (.ZooZ.')  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Articu- 
lata; articulate. 

Ar'ti-ad  (ar'sliT-5d  or  ar'ti-Sd),  a.  [Gr.  aprios  even, 
fr.  dpn  exactly.]  (Chem.)  Even;  not  odd;  —  said  of 
elementary  substances  and  of  radicals  the  valence  of 
which  is  divisible  by  two  without  a  remainder. 

Ar'tl-choke  (ar'tl-chok),  re.  [It.  articiocco,  perh. 
corrupted  f r.  the  same  word  as  cardofo ;  cf .  the  older 
spellings  archiciocco, 
archicioffo,  carciocco, 
and  Sp.  alcachofa,  Pg. 
alcachofra  ;  prob.  fr.  Ar. 
al-harshaf,  al-kharshuf."] 
(Bot.)  1.  The  Cynara 
scolymus,  a  plant  some- 
what resembling  a  this- 
tle, with  a  dilated,  imbri- 
cated, and  prickly  invo- 
lucre.  The  head  (to 
which  the  name  is  also 
applied)  is  composed  of 
numerous  oval  scales, 
inclosing  the  florets,  sit- 
ting on  a  broad  recep- 
tacle, which,  with  the 
fleshy  base  of  the  scales, 
is  much  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  food. 

2.  See  Jerusalem  artichoke. 

Ar'tl-Cle  (ar'ti-k'l),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  articulus,  dim.  of 
artus  joint,  akin  to  Gr.  apBpov,  fr.  a  root  ar  to  join,  fit. 
See  Art,  re.]  1.  A  distinct  portion  of  an  instrument,  dis- 
course, literary  work,  or  any  other  writing,  consisting  of 
two  <Jr  more  particulars,  or  treating  of  various  topics ; 
as,  an  article  in  the  Constitution.  Hence  :  A  clause  in  a 
contract,  system  of  regulations,  treaty,  or  the  like ;  a 
term,  condition,  or  stipulation  in  a  contract ,  a  concise 
statement  ;  as,  articles  of  agreement. 

2.  A  literary  composition,  forming  an  independent  por- 
tion of  a  magazine,  newspaper,  or  cyclopedia. 

3.  Subject ;  matter ;  concern ;  distinct  item.     [Obs.] 
A  very  great  revolution  that  has  happened  in  this  article  of 

good  breeding.  Addison. 

This  last  article  will  hardly  be  believed.        Be  Foe. 

4.  A  distinct  part.  "  Upon  each  article  of  human 
duty."    Paley.    "  Each  artj'eZe  of  time."    Habington. 

The  articles  which  compose  the  blood.    £.  Darwin. 

5.  A  particular  one  of  various  things ;  as,  an  article  of 
merchandise  ;  salt  is  a  necessary  article. 

They  would  fight  not  for  articles  of  faith,  but  for  articles  ol 
food.  Landor. 

6.  Precise  point  of  time ;  moment.    \_Obs.  or  Archaic] 
This  fatal  news  coming  to  Hick's  Hall  upon  the  article  of  my 

Lord  Kussell's  trial,  was  said  to  have  had  no  little  influence 
on  the  jury  and  all  the  bench  to  his  prejudice.  Evelyn. 

7.  (Gram.)  One  of  the  three  words,  a,  an,  the,  used 
before  nouns  to  limit  or  define  their  application.  A  (or 
an)  is  called  the  indefinite  article,  the  the  definite  article. 

8.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  segments  of  an  articulated  ap- 
pendage. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  the  compact  which  was  first 
made  by  the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  adopted  March  1,  1781,  and  remained  the  su- 
preme law  until  March,  1789-  —  Articles  of  impeachment, 
an  instrument  which,  in  cases  of  impeachment,  performs 
the  same  office  which  an  indictment  does  in  a  common 
criminal  case.  —  Articles  of  war,  rules  and  regulations, 
fixed  by  law,  for  the  better  government  of  the  army.  — 
In  the  article  of  death  [L.  in  articulo  mortis],  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death ;  in  the  dying  struggle.  —  lords  of  the  ar- 
ticles ( <Sco<.  .ffwM,  a  standing  committee  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  drafting  and  prep- 
aration of  the  acts,  or  bills  for  laws.  —  The  Thirty -nine  Ar- 
ticles, statements  (thirty-nine  in  number)  of  the  tenets 
held  by  the  Church  of  England. 

Ar'tl-cle,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Articled  (-k'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Articling  (-kling).]  [Cf.  F.  articuler,  fr.  L.  ar- 
iiculare.  See  Article,  «.,  Articulate.]  1.  To  formu- 
late in  articles ;  to  set  forth  in  distinct  particulars. 

If  all  his  errors  and  follies  were  articled  against  him,  the  man 
would  seem  vicious  and  miserable.  Jer.  lYiylor. 

2.  To  accuse  or  charge  by  an  exhibition  of  articles. 
He  shall  be  articled  against  in  the  high  court  of  admiralty. 

Stat.  33  Geo.  III. 

3.  To  bind  by  articles  of  covenant  or  stipulation ;  as, 
to  article  an  apprentice  to  a  mechanic. 

Ar'tl-cle,  V.  i.  To  agree  by  articles;  to  stipulate;  to 
bargain ;  to  covenant.     [J2.] 

Then  he  articled  with  her  that  he  should  go  away  when  he 
pleased.  Selden. 

Ar'tl-Cled  (-k'ld),  a.  Bound  by  articles ;  apprenticed  ; 
as,  an  articled  clerk. 

Ar-tic'U-lar  (ar-tlk'ij-ler),  rt.  [L.  ariiciilaris:  cf.  P. 
articulaire.  See  Article,  ?(.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
joints ;  as,  an  articular  disease  ;  an  articular  process. 

Ar-tlc'u-lar  (ar-ttk'ij-ler),  I  re.  (Anat.)  A  bone  in  the 

Ar-tic'U-la-ry  (-ii-lS-ry),  (  base  of  the  lower  jaw 
of  many  birds,  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  fishes. 
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Ar-tlc'n-lar-ly  (ar-tik'fi-ler-Ijf),  adv.  In  an  articular 
or  an  articulate  miviiner. 

II  Ar-tlc'U-la'ta  (iii-tlk'ii-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  from 
L.  arliculatus  furniuhed  with  joints,  distinct,  p.  p.  of  ar- 
ticulare.  See  Auticle,  f.]  (Zo'dl.)  1.  One  of  the  four 
subkingdoms  in  the  classification  of  Cuvier.  It  has  been 
much  modified  by  later  writers. 

<S^°  It  includes  those  Invertebrata  having  the  body- 
composed  of  a  series  of  ringlike  segments  (arthromeres). 
By  some  writers,  the  unsegmented  worms  (helmintlis) 
have  also  been  Included  ;  by  others  it  is  restricted  to  the 
Arthropoda.  It  corresponds  nearly  with  the  Annulosa 
of  some  authors.  The  chief  subdivisions  are  Arthropoda 
(Insects,  Myriapoda,  Malacopoda,  Arachnida,  Pycnogon- 
ida,  Crustacea) ;  and  Anarthropoda,  including  the  Annel- 
ida and  allied  forms. 

2.  One  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Brachiopoda,  includ- 
ing those  that  have  the  shells  united  by  a  hinge. 

3.  A  subdivision  of  the  Crinoidea. 

Ar-tiC'U-late  (iir-tTk'iS-lit),  a.  [L.  arliculatus.  See 
Aeticulata.]  1.  Expressed  in  articles  or  in  separate 
items  or  particulars.     [Arcfiaic']  Bacon. 

2.  Jointed ;  formed  with  joints ;  consisting  of  segments 
united  by  joints;  as,  articulate  animals  or  plants. 

3.  Distinctly  uttered ;  spoken  so  as  to  be  intelligible  ; 
characterized  by  division  into  words  and  syllables ;  as, 
articulate  speech,  sounds,  words. 

Total  changes  of  party  and  articulate  opinion.    Carlyle. 

Ar-tlC'U-late,  n.  (Zodl.)  An  animal  of  the  subking- 
dom  Articulata. 

Ar-tlc'u-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  AETicTn.ATED 
(-la'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  t'b.  n.  Articdi,atino  (-la'tTug).]  1.  To 
utter  articulate  sounds  ;  to  utter  the  elementary  sounds 
of  a  language  ;  to  enunciate ;  to  speak  distinctly. 

2.  To  treat  or  make  terms.     [Oft«.]  Shak. 

3.  To  join  or  be  connected  by  articulation. 
Ar-tlc'u-late,  v.  t.    1.  To  joint ;  to  unite  by  means  of 

a  joint ;  to  put  together  with  joints  or  at  the  joints. 

2.  To  draw  up  or  write  in  separate  articles;  to  par- 
ticularize ;  to  specify.     [OJ.s.] 

3.  To  form,  as  the  elementary  sounds ;  to  utter  in  dis- 
tinct syllables  or  words ;  to  enunciate  ;  as,  to  articulate 
letters  or  language.     "  To  articulate  a,  word."  Bay. 

4.  To  express  distinctly ;  to  give  utterance  to. 
Luther  articutatefi  himself  upon  a  process  that  had  already 

begun  in  the  Christian  church.  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

To  . . .  articulate  the  dumb,  deep  want  of  the  people.   Carlyle. 

Ar-tlC'U-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  a.  1.  United  by,  or  provided 
with,  articulations ;  jointed  ;  as,  an  articulated  skeleton. 

2.  Produced,  as  a  letter,  syllable,  or  word,  by  the  or- 
gans of  speech ;  pronounced. 

Ar-tlc'U-late-ly  (-lat-lj^),  adv.  1.  After  the  manner, 
or  in  the  form,  of  a  joint. 

2.  Article  by  article ;  in  distinct  particulars ;  in  de- 
tail; definitely.  Paley. 

I  had  articulately  set  down  in  writing  our  points.    Puller. 

3.  With  distinct  utterance  of  the  separate  sounds. 

Ar-tlc'U-late-ness,  re.     Quality  of  being  articulate. 

Ar-tic'n-la'Uon  (ar-tik'iS-la'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  articu- 
lation, fr.  L.  ariiculatio.']  1.  (Anat.)  A  joint  or  junc- 
ture between  bones  in  the  skeleton. 

ffi^^"  Articulations  may  be  immovable,  when  the  bones 
are  directly  united  (synarthrosis),  or  slightly  movable, 
.  when  they  are  united  by  an  intervening  substance  (am- 
phlarthrosis  or  symphysis),  or  they  may  be  more  or  less 
freely  movable,  when  the  articular  surfaces  are  covered 
with  synovial  membranes,  as  in  complete  joints  (diarthro- 
sis).  The  last  (diarthrosis)  includes  hinge  joints,  admit- 
ting motion  in  one  plane  only  (ginglymus),  ball  and  socket 
joints  (euarthrosis),  pivot  and  rotation  joints,  etc. 

2.  {Bot.)  (a)  The  connection  of  the  parts  of  a  plant 
by  joints,  as  in  pods.  (J)  One  of  the  nodes  or  joints,  as 
in  cane  and  maize,  (c)  One  of  the  parts  intercepted  be- 
tween the  joints;  also,  a  subdivision  into  parts  at  regu- 
lar or  irregular  intervals  as  a  result  of  serial  intermis- 
sion in  growth,  as  in  the  cane,  grasses,  etc.         Lindley. 

3.  The  act  of  putting  together  with  a  joint  or  joints  ; 
any  meeting  of  parts  in  a  joint. 

4.  Thestateof  being  jointed  ;  coimection  of  parts.  [iJ.] 
That  definiteness  and  articulation  of  imagery.    Coleridge. 

5.  The  utterance  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  a  lan- 
guage by  the  appropriate  movements  of  the  organs,  as  in 
pronunciation ;  as,  a  distinct  articulation. 

6.  A  sound  made  by  the  vocal  organs ;  an  articulate 
utterance  or  an  elementary  sound,  esp.  a  consonant. 

Ar-tlc'u-la-tlve  (ar-tik'\S-la-tiv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  articulation.  Rush. 

Ar-tlc'U-la'tor  (-la'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
articulates;  as:  {a)  One  who  enunciates  distinctly.  (6) 
One  who  prepares  and  moimts  skeletons,  (c)  An  instru- 
ment to  cure  stammering. 

II  Ar-tic'U-lUS  (-liis),  n.  ;  pi.  Abticdm  (-li).  [L.  See 
Article.]  (^Zo'iil.)  A  joint  of  the  cirri  of  the  Crinoidea  ; 
a  joint  or  segment  of  an  arthropod  appendage. 

Ar'ti-Hce  (ar'ti-f  is),  n.  [L.  nrtificium,  fr.  artifex  ar- 
tificer; ars,  artis,  art  -\-/acere  to  make :  cf.  F.  artifice.'] 

1.  A  handicraft ;  a  trade ;  art  of  making.     [06s.] 

2.  Workmanship ;  a  skillfully  contrived  work. 

The  material  universe  ...  is  the  artifice  of  God,  the  artifice 
of  the  best  Mechanist.  Cudworth. 

3.  Artful  or  skillful  contrivance. 

His  [Congreve's]  plots  were  constructed  without  much  arti- 
fice. Craik. 

4.  Crafty  device ;  an  artful,  ingenious,  or  elaborate 
trick.     [Now  the  usual  meaning.] 

Those  who  were  conscious  of  guilt  employed  numerous  ar^ 
tifices  for  the  purpose  of  averting  inquiry.  Macaulay. 

Ax-tlf'1-cer  (ar-tTft-ser),  n.  [Cf.  F.  artificier,  fr.  LL. 
artificiarius.']  1.  An  artistic  worker ;  a  mechanic  or 
manufacturer;  one  whose  occupation  requires  skill  or 
knowledge  of  a  particular  kind,  as  a  sUversmitlu 

2.  One  who  makes  or  contrives ;  a  deviser,  inventor, 

■orframer.    "^rti^cer  of  fraud."  Milton. 

The  great  Artificer  of  aU  that  moves.  Cowper. 


3.  A  cunning  or  artful  fellow.     [06*.]         B.  Jonson. 

4.  (Mil.)  A  military  mechanic,  as  a  blacksmith,  car- 
penter, etc. ;  also,  one  who  prepares  the  shells,  fuses, 
grenades,  etc.,  in  a  military  laboratory. 

Syn.  —  Artisan  ;  artist.    See  Aetisan. 
Ar'tl-fi'cial  (iir'ti-f ish'al),  a.      [L.  artificialis,  fr.  ar- 
tificium:  cf.  ¥.  artificiel.     See  Aetifice.]     1.  Made  or 
contrived  by  art ;  produced  or  modified  by  human  skill 
and  labor,  in  opposition  to  natural ;  as,  artificial  heat  or 
light,  gems,  salts,  minerals,  fountains,  flowers. 
Artificial  strife 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  tlian  life.  Shak. 

2.  Feigned ;  fictitious ;  assumed  ;  affected ;  not  genu- 
ine.    "  Artificial  tears."  Shak. 

3.  Artful ;  cunning  ;  crafty.     [OJj.]  Shak. 

4.  Cultivated  ;  not  indigenous ;  not  of  spontaneous 
growth ;  as,  artificial  grasses.  Gibbon. 

Artificial  arguments  (Rliet.),  arguments  invented  by  the 
speaker,  in  distinction  from  laws,  authorities,  and  the 
like,  wliich  are  called  iuurtificial  arguments  or  proofs. 
Johnson.  —  Artificial  classification  {Science),  an  arrange- 
ment based  on  superficial  characters,  and  not  expressmg 
the  true  natural  relations  of  the  species ;  as,  "  the  arti- 
ficial  system  "  in  botany,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Lin- 
naean  system.  —  Artificial  horizon.  See  under  Hoeizon.  — 
Artificial  light,  any  light  other  than  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  heavenly  bodies.  —  Artificial  lines,  lines  on  a 
sector  or  scale,  so  contrived  as  to  represent  the  logarith- 
mic sines  and  tangents,  which,  by  the  help  of  the  line  of 
numbers,  solve,  with  tolerable  exactness,  questions  in 
trigonometry,  navigation,  etc. — Artificial  nombers,  loga- 
rithms. —  Artificial  person.  (Line)  See  under  Pekson.  —  Ar- 
tificial sines,  tangents,  etc.,  the  same  as  logarithms  of  the 
natural  sines,  tangents,  etc.    Uuttoii. 

Ar'tl-fl'Ci-al'i-ty  (-fish'i-ai'I-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
appearance  of  being  artificial ;  that  which  is  artificial. 

Ar'ti-fi'cial-lze  (-f  ish'al-5z),  v.  t.    To  render  artificial. 

Ar'tl-fl'clal-ly,  adv.  1.  in  an  artificial  manner;  by 
art,  or  skill  and  contrivance,  not  by  nature. 

2.  Ingeniously  ;  skillfully.     [06s.] 

The  spider's  web,  finely  and  artificially  wrought.    Tillotson. 

3.  CraftUy;  artfuUy.     [Ois.] 

Sharp  dissembled  so  artificially.        Bp.  Burnet. 

Ar'tl-tl'clal-ness,  «.    The  quality  of  being  artificial. 

Ar'tl-H'cious  (-flsh'tis),  a.  [L.  artificiosus.l  Arti- 
ficial.    [06s.]  Johnson. 

Art'i-llze  (art'i-liz),  t!.  <.   To  make  resemble  art.  [06s.] 

If  I  was  a  philosopher,  says  Montaigne,  I  would  naturalize 
art  instead  of  artUiziug  nature.  Bolingbroke. 

Ar-tU1er-lst  (ar-ttller-Tst),  n.  A  person  skilled  in 
artillery  or  gunnery ;  a  gunner  ;  an  artilleryman. 

Ar-tUler-y  (iir-tiller-y),  n.  [OE.  artilrie,  OF.  artil- 
lerie,  arteillerie,  fr.  LL.  artillaria,  artilleria,  machines 
and  apparatus  of  all  kinds  used  in  war,  vans  laden  with 
arms  of  any  kind  which  follow  camps  ;  F.  artillerie  great 
guns,  ordnance  ;  OF.  artillier  to  work  with  artifice,  to 
fortify,  to  arm,  prob.  from  L.  ars,  artis,  skUl  in  joining 
something,  art.  See  Aet.]  1.  Munitions  of  war ;  im- 
plements for  warfare,  as  slings,  bows,  and  arrows.  [06s.] 

And  Jonathan  gave  his  artillery  unto  his  lad.    1  Sam.  xx.  40. 

2.  Cannon ;  great  guns ;  ordnance,  including  guns, 
mortars,  howitzers,  etc.,  with  their  equipment  of  car- 
riages, balls,  bombs,  and  shot  of  aU  kinds. 

ffi^p"  The  word  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more  extended 
sense,  including  the  powder,  cartridges,  matches,  uten- 
sils, machines  of  aU  kmds,  and  horses,  that  belong  to  a 
train  of  artillery. 

3.  The  men  and  officers  of  that  branch  of  the  army  to 
which  the  care  and  management  of  artillery  are  confided. 

4.  The  science  of  artillery  or  gunnery.  Campbell. 
Artillery  park,  or  Park  of  artillery,   (a)  A  collective  body 

of  siege  or  field  artUlery,  iiicludhig  the  guns,  and  the  car- 
riages, ammunition,  appurtenances,  equipments,  and  per- 
sons necessary  for  working  them.  (0)  The  place  where 
the  artillery  is  encamped  or  collected.  —  Artillery  train,  or 
Train  of  artillery,  a  number  of  pieces  of  ordnance  mounted 
on  carriages,  with  all  their  furniture,  ready  for  marching. 

Ar-til1er-y-man  (-man),  n.  A  man  who  manages,  or 
assists  in  managing,  a  large  gun  in  firing. 

II  Ar'tl-O-dac'ty-la  (ar'slii-o-dSk'tI-14  or  ar'tt-o-),  n. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aprios  even  -(- 
SaxrvKoi  finger  or  toe.]  {Zo'dl. )  One 
of  the  divisions  of  the  ungulate  ani- 
mals. The  functional  toes  of  the 
hind  foot  are  even  in  number,  and 
the  third  digit  of  each  foot  (corre- 
sponding to  the  middle  finger  in 
man)  is  asymmetrical  and  paired  f 
with  the  fourth  digit,  as  in  the  hog, 
the  sheep,  and  the  ox ;  —  opposed  to 
Perissodactj/la. 

Ar'tl-o-dao'tyle  (-til),  re.  (Zodl.) 
One  of  the  Artiodactyla. 

Ar'tl-0-dac'ty-lous  (-tl-lus),  a. 
(Zodl.)  Even-toed. 

Ar'ti-san  (ar'tT-z3n  ;  277),  n.  [F. 
artisan,    fr.   L.   artitus    skilled    in 

arts,  fr.   ars,  artis,  art:  cf.  It.  or-         ^ 

tigiano.    See  Art,  «.]     1.  One  who  A  Fore  foot  (manus) 
professes  and  practices  some  liberal  _of^  pi; 
art ;  an  artist.     [06s.] 

2.  One  trained  to  manual  dexter- 
ity in  some  mechanic  art  or  trade ; 
a  handicraftsman ;  a  mechanic. 

This  is  vrillingly  submitted  to  by  the 
artisan,  who  can  .  -  -  compensate  his 
additional  toil  and  fatigue.  Hume. 

Syn.  — Artificer  ;  artist.  —  Aetj- 
SAN,  Aetist,  Aetificee.  An  artist  is 
one  who  is  skilled  in  some  one  of  the 
fine  arts ;  an  artisan  is  one  who  ex- 
ercises any  mechanical  employment 
is  an  artist;  a  sign  painter  is  an  artisan,  although  he 
may  have  the  taste  and  skill  of  an  artist.  The  occupation 
of  the  former  requires  a  fine  taste  and  delicate  manipula- 
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£  Fore  foot  of  ox. 

r  Radius  ;  u  THna  ;  a 
Scaphoid  ;  b  Semi- 
lunar ;  c  Trique- 
trum  (cuneiform)  ; 
e  Trapezoid ;  /  Ca- 
pitulum  (magnum) ; 
h  Hamatum  (unci- 
form) ;  p  Pisiform  ; 
m  Metacarpus  ;  2,  .3, 
4,  5,  second  to  fifth 
toes. 

A  portrait  painter 


tion ;  that  of  the  latter  demands  only  an  ordinary  degree 
of  contrivance  and  imitative  power.  An  artificer  is  one 
who  requires  power  of  contrivance  and  adaptation  in  the 
exercise  of  liis  profession.  The  word  suggests  neither  the 
idea  of  mechanical  conformity  to  rule  which  attaches  to 
the  term  artisan,  nor  the  ideas  of  refinement  and  of  pe- 
culiar skill  wliich  belong  to  the  term  aitisl. 

Art'ist  (art'ist),  re.    [F.  artiste,  LL.  artista,  fr.  L.  ars. 
See  Aet,  re.,  and  cf.  Aetiste.]      1.  One  who  practices 
some  mechanic  art  or  craft ;  an  artisan.     [06s.] 
How  to  build  ships,  and  dreadful  ordnance  cast, 
Instruct  the  artists  and  reward  their  haste.  Waller, 

2.  One  who  professes  and  practices  an  art  in  which 
science  and  taste  preside  over  the  manual  execution. 

S^^  The  term  is  particularly  applied  to  painters,  sculp- 
tors, musicians,  engravers,  and  architects.  Elmes. 

3.  One  who  shows  trained  skill  or  rare  taste  in  any 
manual  art  or  occupation.  Pope. 

4.  An  artful  person  ;  a  schemer.     [06s.] 
Syn.  —  Artisan.    See  Aetisan. 

II  Ar-tiste'  (ar-test'),  re.  [F.  See  Aetist.]  One  pe- 
culiarly dexterous  and  tasteful  in  almost  any  employment, 
as  an  opera  dancer,  a  hairdresser,  a  cook. 

'SW  This  term  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  Eng- 
lish word  artist. 

Ar-tls'tlc  (ar-tls'tik),  )  a.     [Cf.  F.  artistique,  fr.  ar- 

Ar-tis'Uc-al  (-ti-kal),  (  tiste.']  Of  or  pertaining  to 
art  or  to  artists  ;  made  in  the  manner  of  an  artist ;  con- 
formable to  art ;  characterized  by  art ;  showing  taste  or 
skill.— Ar-tis'tlc-al-ly,  adv. 

Art'lst-ry  (artTst-rJ),  re.  1.  Works  of  art  collectively. 

2.  Artistic  effect  or  quality.  Southey. 

3.  Artistic  pursuits ;  artistic  ability.       The  Academy. 
Artless  (art'lSs),  a.     1.  Wanting  art,  knowledge,  or 

skill ;  ignorant ;  unskillful. 

Artless  of  stars  and  of  the  moving  sand.       Dryden, 

2.  Contrived  without  skill  or  art ;  inartistic.      [i2.] 

Artless  and  massy  pillars.  T.  Warton. 

3.  Free  from  guile,  art,  craft,  or  stratagem ;  charac- 
terized by  simplicity  and  sincerity  ;  sincere  ;  guileless ; 
ingenuous ;  honest ;  as,  an  artless  mind ;  an  artless  tale. 

They  were  plain,  artless  men,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  enthusiasm  or  credulity  about  them.  Forteus. 

O,  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man, 
Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unencumbered  plan  1    Cowper. 

Syn.  —  Simple  ;  unaffected  ;  sincere  ;  undesigning  ; 
guileless ;  unsophisticated  ;  open ;  frank ;  candid. 

Art1ess-ly,  adv.  In  an  artless  maimer ;  without  art, 
skill,  or  guile  ;  unaffectedly.  Pope. 

Artless-ness,  n.  The  ciuality  of  being  artless,  or 
void  of  art  or  guile  ;  simplicity  ;  sincerity. 

Artay,  adv.     With  art  or  skill.     [06s.] 

Ar'tO-car'pe-OUS  (ar'to-kar'pe-Qs),  (  a.     [Gr.    aproi 

Ar'tO-car'pous  (ar'to-kar'ptis),  )  bread  +  (capTros 
fruit.]  {Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  breadfruit,  or  to 
the  genus  Artocarpus. 

Af'tO-type(-tip),re.    [Art -\- type.']   A  kind  of  autotype. 

Ar'tO-ty'rlte  (-ti'rit),  n.  [LL.  Artotyritae,  pi.,  fr.  Gr. 
apTos  bread  -|-  Tupis  cheese.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
sect  in  the  primitive  church,  who  celebrated  the  Lord's 
Supper  with  bread  and  cheese,  alleging  that  the  first 
oblations  of  men  were  not  only  of  the  fruit  of  the  eartl<, 
but  of  their  flocks.    [Gen.  iv.  3,  4.] 

Ar'tOW  (ar'tou).    A  contraction  of  art  thou.    [06s.] 

Chaucer, 

Arts'man  (arts'man),  n.  A  man  skilled  in  an  art  or 
in  arts.     [06s.]         _  Bacon. 

Art'  un'ion  (art'  im'yun).  An  association  for  promot- 
ing art  (esp.  the  arts  of  design),  and  giving  encourage- 
ment to  artists. 

II  A'nun  (a'riim),  re.  [L.  arum,  aros,  Gr.  apof.]  A 
genus  of  plants  found  in  central  Europe  and  about  the 
Mediterranean,  having  flowers  on  a  spadix  inclosed  in  a 
spathe.     The  cuckoopint  of  the  English  is  an  example. 

Our  common  ainxms  —  the  lords  and  ladies  of  village  chil- 
dren. Lubbock. 

1^°°  The  American  "  Jack  in  the  pulpit "  is  now  sepa- 
rated from  the  genup  Arum. 

Ar'nn-del'ian  (Sr'iin-del'yan),  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
Earl  of  Arundel ;  as,  Arundel  or  Arundelian  marbles, 
marbles  from  ancient  Greece,  bought  by  the  Earl  of  Arun- 
del in  1624. 

Ar'un-dif'er-ons  (-difer-us),  a.  [L.  arundifer;  arv/n- 
do  reed  ■\-  ferre  to  bear.]     Producing  reeds  or  canes. 

A-run'di-na'ceous  (a-riin'dl-na'shus),  a.  [L.  arun- 
dinaceus,  f  r.  arundo  reed.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  reed  ; 
resembling  the  reed  or  cane. 

Ar'un-din'e-OUS  (Sr'iin-din'e-us),  a.  [L.  arundineui, 
fr.  arundo  reed.]     Abounding  with  reeds ;  reedy. 

II  A-rus'pes  (a-riis'pSks),  n. ;  pi.  Asuspices  (-pi-sez). 
[L.  aruspex  or  haruspex.]  One  of  the  class  of  diviners 
among  the  Etruscans  and  Romans,  who  foretold  events 
by  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims  offered  on 
the  altars  of  the  gods. 

A-ms'pice  (-pis),  re.  [L.  aruspex:  cf.  F.  aruspice. 
Cf.  Aruspex,  HAEnspicE.]  A  soothsayer  of  ancient  Rome. 
Same  as  Aruspex.     [Written  also  haruspice.'] 

A-TOS'pi-cy  (-pi-ST?),  n.  [L.  aruspicium,  Tiaruspi- 
cium.']  Prognostication  by  inspection  of  the  entrails  o£ 
victims  slain  in  sacrifice. 

Ar'val  (ar'val),  re.  [W.  arwyl  funeral ;  ar  over  -j- 
wylo  to  weep,  or  cf.  OSw.  ar/ol;  Icel.  arfr  inheritance 
+  Sw.  dl  ale.  Cf.  Bridal.]  A  funeral  feast.  [North 
of  Eng.']  Grose, 

Ar'vl-cole  (ar'vl-kol),  n.  [L.  arvum  field  -(-  colere  to 
inhabit.]  {Zodl.)  A  mouse  of  the  gemia  Arvicola ;  the 
meadow  mouse.     There  are  many  species. 

Ar'yan  (ar'yan  or  Sr'i-an),  n.  [Skr.  arya  excellent, 
honorable ;  akin  to  the  name  of  the  country  Iran,  and 
perh.  to  Erin,  Ireland,  and  the  early  name  of  this  peo- 
ple, at  least  in  Asia.J  1.  One  of  a  primitive  people  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  in  prehistoric  tunes,  in  Central  Asia, 
east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  north  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
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and  Paropamisan  Mountains,  and  to  have  been  the  stock 
from  which  sprang  the  Hindoo,  Persian,  Greek,  Latin, 
Celtic,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  other  races ;  one  of  that 
ethnological  division  of  mankind  called  also  ludo-Euro- 
pean  or  Indo-Germanic. 

2.  The  language  of  the  original  Aryans. 

[Written  also  An'aii.'} 

Ar'yan  (ar'yan  or  Sr'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
V<iople  called  Aryans ;  Indo-European ;  ludo-Germanic  ; 
as,  the  Aiijan  stock,  the  Aryan  languages. 

Ax'yan-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  To  make  Aryan  (a  language,  or 
in  language).  Jf-  Johnston. 

A-ryt'e-nold  (i^rife-noid),  a.  [Gr.  opuTairaeiSTJs 
shaped  like  a  ladle  ;  apvTaiva  a  ladle  -f-  etSos  form.] 
(Anal.)  Ladle-shaped  ;  —  applied  to  two  small  cartilages 
of  the  larynx,  and  also  to  the  glands,  muscles,  etc.,  con- 
nected with  them.  The  cartilages  are  attached  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  connected  with  the  vocal  cords. 

As  (S2),  adv.  &  conj.  [OE.  as,  als,  alse,  also,  al  sioa, 
AS.  eal  swa,  lit.  all  so ;  hence,  quite  so,  quite  as :  cf.  G. 
<ils  as,  than,  also  so,  then.  See  Also.]  1.  Denotmg 
equality  or  likeness  in  kind,  degree,  or  manner  ;  like  ; 
similar  to  ;  in  the  same  manner  with  or  in  which  ;  in  ac- 
•cordance  with ;  in  proportion  to ;  to  the  extent  or  degree 
in  which  or  to  which ;  equally ;  no  less  than ;  as,  ye  shall 
be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil ;  you  will  reap  as  you 
sew ;  do  as  you  are  bidden. 

His  spiritual  iittendants  regularly  adjured  him,  a.'!  he  loved 
his  soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren.  MacauLatj. 

^ff"  As  is  often  preceded  by  one  of  the  antecedent  or 
correlative  words  such,  same,  so,  or  as,  in  expressing  an 
equality  or  comparison ;  as,  give  us  iuch  tilings  as  you 
please,  and  so  long  as  you  please,  or  as  long  as  you  please ; 
ne  is  not  so  brave  as  Cato ;  she  is  as  amiable  as  slie  is 
handsome ;  come  as  quickly  as  possible.  "  Bees  appear 
fortunately  to  prefer  tlie  same  colors  as  we  do."  Lubbock. 
As,  in  a  preceding  part  of  a  sentence,  has  such  or  .so  to 
answer  correlatively  to  it;  as  with  the  people,  so  with 
the  priest. 

2.  In  the  idea,  character,  or  condition  of,  —  limiting 
the  view  to  certain  attributes  or  relations ;  as,  virtue 
<;onsidered  as  virtue ;  this  actor  will  appear  as  Hamlet. 

The  beggar  is  greater  as  a  man,  than  is  the  man  merely  as 
a  king.  Dewey. 

3.  While ;  during  or  at  the  same  time  that ;  when ; 
as,  he  trembled  as  he  spoke. 

As  I  retiurn  I  will  fetch  ofE  these  justices.         Shale. 

4.  Because ;  since  ;  it  being  the  case  that. 

As  the  population  of  Scotland  had  been  generally  trained  to 
arms  .  .  .  they  were  not  indiiferently  prepared.     Sir  W.  Scott. 
[See  Synonym  ujider  Because.] 

5.  Expressing  concession.  (Often  approaching  though 
in  meaning.) 

We  wish,  however,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  interest,  tran- 
-sient  as  it  may  be,  which  this  work  has  excited.  Macaulay. 

6.  That,  introducing  or  expressing  a  result  or  conse- 
quence, after  the  correlatives  so  and  such.     [Ofo.] 

I  can  place  thee  in  such  abject  state,  as  help  shall  never  find 
thee.  Rowe. 

So  as,  so  that.    [Obs.1 

The  relations  are  so  uncertain  as  they  reqmre  a  great  deal  of 
.examination.  Bacon. 

7.  As  if ;  as  though.     [06*.  or  Poetic'\ 

He  Ues,  as  he  his  bliss  did  know.  Walter. 

8.  For  instance  ;  by  way  of  example ;  thus  ;  —used  to 
introduce  illustrative  phrases,  sentences,  or  citations, 

9.  Than.     [06s.  &  JJ.] 

The  king  was  not  more  forward  to  bestow  favors  on  them  as 
they  free  to  deal  affronts  to  others  their  superiors.  Fuller. 

10.  Expressing  a  wish.  \Olis.'\  ".4s  have,"  i.  e.,  may 
he  have.  Chaucer. 

As . .  as.  See  So . .  as,  under  So.  —  As  fer  as,  to  the  extent 
or  degree.  "  .4s /ar  03  cam  be  ascertained."  Macaulay. 
—  As  far  forth  as,  as  far  as.  [06s.]  Chaucer.  — As  for,  or 
As  to,  in  regard  to ;  with  respect  to.  — As  good  as,  not  less 
than;  notfalliugshortof.  —  As  good  as  one's  word,  faithful 
to  a  promise.  —  As  if,  or  As  though,  of  the  same  kind,  or  in 
the  same  condition  or  manner,  that  it  would  be  if .  —  As  it 
were  (as  if  it  were),  a  qualifying  phrase  used  to  apologize 
for  or  to  relieve  some  expression  which  might  be  re- 
garded as  inappropriate  or  incongruous ;  in  a  manner.  — 
Ab  now,  just  now.  r06s.]  Chaucer.  —  As  swythe,  as  quickly 
as  possible.  [06s.]  Chaucer.—  As  well,  also;  too;  be- 
sides. Addison. —  As  well  as,  equally  with,  no  less  than. 
"I  have  understanding  as  well  as  you."  /06  xii.  3.  —As 
yet,  imtU  now ;  up  to  or  at  the  present  time  ;  still ;  now. 

As  (as),  n.     [See  Ace.]    An  ace.     [06s.]       Cliaucer. 

Ambes-as,  double  aces. 

II  As  (as),  n. ;  pi.  Asses  (as'ez).    [L.  as.    See  Ace.] 

1.  A  Roman  weight,  answering  to  the  libra  or  pound, 
equal  to  nearly  eleven  ounces  Troy  weight.  It  was  di- 
vided into  twelve  ounces. 

2.  A  Roman  copper  coin,  originally  of  a  pound  weight 
(12  oz.) ;  but  reduced,  after  the  fiist  Punic  war,  to  two 
ounces  ;  in  the  second  Punic  war,  to  one  ounce ;  and  aft- 
erwards to  half  am  ounce. 

l[As'a  (as'a),  re._[NL.  asa,  of  oriental  origin ;  cf.  Per. 
aza  mastic,  Ar.  asa  healing,  isa  remedy.]  An  ancient 
name  of  a  gum. 

As'a-fet'i-da  H-fetT-da), n.  lAsa  +  'L.foetidusietii.'] 

As'a-f(Bt'l-da )  The  fetid  gum  resin  or  inspissated 
juice  of  a  large  umbelliferous  plant  {Ferula  asafceiida)  of 
Persia  and  the  East  Indies.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an 
antispasmodic.    [Written  also  assafcetida.} 

II  As'a-phus  (as'a-fiis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ap-a^-qs  indis- 
tinct, uncertain.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  oftrilobites  found 
in  the  Lower  Silurian  formation.    See  Ulust.  in  Append. 

II  As'a-ra-bac'ca  (Ss'a-ra-bSk'ka),  n.  [L.  asarum  -f- 
■bacca  a  berry.  See  Asaeone.]  {Boi.)  Ap.  acrid  herba- 
ceous plant  (Asarum  Europxum),  the  leaves  and  roots  of 
•which  are  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  is  principally  used  in 
-cephalic  snuffs. 

As'a-rone  (5s'4-ron),  n.  [L.  asarum  hazelwort,  wild 
spikenard,  Gr.  daapov.]     (Chem.)   A  crystallized  sub- 


stance, resembling  camphor,  obtained  from  the  Asarum 
JSuropseum  ;  —  called  also  camphor  of  asarum.  ' 

As-bes'tic  (Ss-bes'tik  or  3z-),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling  asbestus  ;  inconsumable ;  asbestine. 

As-bes'tl-Jonn  (-ti-£6rm),  a.  [L.  asbestus  +  -form.'] 
Having  tlie  form  or  structure  of  asbestus. 

As-bes'tlne  (-tin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  asbestus,  or 
partaking  of  its  nature ;  incombustible  ;  asbestic. 

As-bes'tOUS  (-tiSs),  a.    Asbestic. 

As-bes'tUS  (-bSs'tus),  )  n.    [L.  asbestos  (NL.  asbestus) 

As-bes'tOS  (-tSs ;  277),  (  a  kind  of  mineral  unaffected 
by  fire,  Gr.  dir/Seoros  (prop,  an  adj.)  inextinguishable ;  a 
priv.  -j-  o'/Sei'i'iii'ai  to  extinguisli.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
amphibole  or  of  pyroxene,  occurring  in  long  and  delicate 
fibers,  or  in  flbroua  masses  or  seams,  usually  oi  a  white, 
gray,  or  green-gray  color.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a 
similar  variety  of  serpentine. 

(!Ep°"  The  finer  varieties  have  been  wrought  into  gloves 
ana  cloth  which  ai'e  incombustible.  The  cloth  was  for- 
merly used  as  a  shroud  for  dead  bodies,  and  has  been 
recommeuded  for  firemen's  clothes.  Asbestus  is  also  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  iron  safes,  for  fireproof 
roofing,  and  for  lampwicks.  Some  varieties  are  called 
amianthus.  Dana. 

AsTjO-lln  (Ss'bo-lTn  or  Sz'bo-lTn),  n.  [Gr.  dffjSoAos 
soot.]  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  acrid  and  bitter  oil,  obtained 
from  wood  soot. 

As'ca-lld  (5s'ka-rid),  n.  ;  pi.  Ascakides  (Ss-kSr'i-dez) 
or  AsOAKiDS.  [NL.  ascaris,  fr.  Gr.  ao'Kapc's.]  (Zool.)  A 
parasitic  nematoid  worm,  espec.  the  roundworm,  Ascaris 
lumbricoides,  often  occurring  in  the  human  intestuie, 
and  allied  species  found  in  domestic  animals ;  also  com- 
monly applied  to  the  pinworm  ( Oxyuris),  often  trouble- 
some to  children  and  aged  persons. 

As-cend'  (Ss-sSnd'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ascended  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ascending.]  [L.  ascendere  ;  ad  -f-  scandere 
to  climb,  mount.  See  Scan.]  1.  To  move  upward ;  to 
mount ;  to  go  up ;  to  rise  ;  —  opposed  to  descend. 

BQgher  yet  that  star  ascends.  Bowring. 

I  ascend  unto  my  father  and  your  father.    John  xx.  17. 

Formerly  used  with  up. 

The  smoke  of  it  ascended  up  to  heaven.        Addison. 

2.  To  rise,  in  a  figurative  sense ;  to  proceed  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior  degree,  from  mean  to  noble  objects, 
from  particulars  to  generals,  from  modern  to  ancient 
times,  from  one  note  to  another  more  acute,  etc. ;  as, 
our  inquiries  ascend  to  the  remotest  antiquity ;  to  ascend 
to  our  first  progenitor. 

Syn.  —  To  rise  ;  mount ;  climb ;  scale ;  soar ;  tower. 

As-cend',  v.  t.  To  go  or  move  upward  upon  or  along ; 
to  climb ;  to  mount ;  to  go  up  to  the  top  of ;  as,  to  ascend 
a  hill,  a  ladder,  a  tree,  a  river,  a  throne. 

As-cend'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  ascended. 

tiS'^c'eV-)-:^^'  }  -     Same  as  Asce^encv. 

As-cend'ant  (Ss-sSnd'ant),  n.  [F.  ascendant,  L.  ascen- 
dens,  p.  pr.  of  ascendere.J  1.  Ascent;  height;  eleva- 
tion.    IS.] 

Sciences  that  were  then  in  their  highest  ascendant.    Temple. 

2.  (Astral.)  The  horoscope,  or  that  degree  of  the  eclip- 
tic which  rises  above  the  horizon  at  the  moment  of  one's 
birth;  supposed  to  have  a  commanding  influence  on  a 
person's  life  and  fortune. 

^^^  Hence  the  phrases  To  be  in  the  ascendant,  to  have 
commanding  power  or  influence,  and  Lord  of  the  ascend- 
ant, one  who  has  possession  of  such  power  or  influence  ; 
as,  to  rule,  for  a  while,  lord  of  the  ascendant.  Burke. 

3.  Superiority,  or  commanding  influence;  ascenden- 
cy ;  as,  one  man  has  the  ascendant  over  another. 

Chievres  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  the  young  monarch 
the  ascendant  not  only  of  a  tutor,  but  of  a  parent.       Robertson. 

4.  An  ancestor,  or  one  who  precedes  in  genealogy  or 
degrees  of  kindred ;  a  relative  in  the  ascending  line  ;  a 
progenitor  ;  —  opposed  to  descendant.  Ayliffe. 

As-cend'ant  (-ant),  \  a.    1.  Rising  toward  the  zenith ; 
As-cend'ent  (-ent), )      above  the  horizon. 
The  constellation  .  .  .  about  that  time  ascendant.    Brovme. 

2.  Rising;  ascending.  Ruskin. 

3.  Superior-;  predominant;  surpassing;  ruling. 

An  ascendant  spirit  over  him.  South. 

The  ascendant  community  obtained  a  surplus  of  wealth. 

J.  S.  Mill. 
Without  some  power  of  persuading  or  confuting,  of  defend- 
ing himself  against  accusations, ...  no  man  could  possibly  hold 
an  ascendent  position.  Grote. 

As-cend'en-cy  (as-s§nd'en-sy),  n.  Governing  or  con- 
trolling influence ;  domination  ;  power. 

An  undisputed  ascendency.  Macaulay. 

Custom  has  an  ascendency  over  the  understanding.     Watts. 

Syn.  —  Control ;  authority ;  influence  ;  sway ;  domin- 
ion ;  prevalence ;  domination. 

As-cend'1-ble  (as-sendt-b'l),  a.  [L.  ascendibilis,] 
Capable  of  being  ascended ;  climbable. 

As-cend'ing,  a.  Rising ;  moving  upward ;  as,  an  as- 
cending kite.  —  As-cend'ing-ly,  adv. 

Ascending  latitude  (Astron.),  the  increasing  latitude  of  a 
planet.  Ferguson.  —Ascending  line  (Geneal.),  the  line  of 
relationship  traced  backward  or  through  one's  ancestors. 
One's  father  and  mother,  grandfather  and  grandmother, 
etc.,  are  in  the  line  direct  asceiiding, — Ascending  node 
(Astron.),  that  node  of  the  moon  or  a  planet  wherein  it 
passes  the  ecliptic  to  proceed  northward.  It  is  also  called 
th&  northern  node.  Herschel.  —  Ascending  series.  (Math.) 
(a)  A  series  arranged  according  to  the  ascending  powers 
of  a  quantity.  (6)  A  series  in  which  each  term  is  greater 
than  the  preceding.  —  Ascending  signs,  signs  east  of  the 
meridian. 

As-cen'slon  (5s-sSn'shun),  n.  [F.  ascension,  L.  as- 
censio,  fr.  ascendere.  See  Ascend.]  1.  The  act  of  as- 
cending ;  a  rising ;  ascent. 

2.  Specifically :  The  visible  ascent  of  our  Savior  on  the 
fortieth  day  after  his  resurrection.  (Acts  i.  9.)  Also, 
Ascension  Day. 


3.  An  ascendmg  or  arising,  as  in  distillation ;  also, 
that  which  arises,  as  from  distillation. 

Vaporous  ascensions  from  the  stomach.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Ascension  Day,  the  Thursday  but  one  before  Whitsun- 
tide, the  day  on  wluch  is  couuuemorated  our  Savior's  as- 
cension into  heaven  after  his  resurrection ;  — called  also 
Holu  Thursday.  —  Right  ascension  (Aslron.),  that  degree 
of  the  equinoctial,  counted  from  the  beginning  of  Aries, 
wliich  rises  with  a  star,  or  other  celestial  body,  in  a  riglit 
sphere ;  or  the  arc  of  the  equator  mtercepted  between 
the  first  point  of  Aries  and  that  point  of  the  equator  tliat 
comes  to  the  meridian  with  the  star ;  —  expressed  either 
in  degrees  or  in  time.  —  Oblique  ascension  (Aslron.),  an  arc 
of  the  equator,  intercepted  between  tlie  first  point  of 
Aries  and  that  point  of  the  equator  which  rises  together 
with  a  star,  in  an  oblique  sphere  ;  or  the  arc  of  the  equa- 
tor intercepted  between  the  first  point  of  Aries  and  that 
point  of  the  equator  that  comes  to  the  horizon  with  a 
star.    It  is  little  used  In  modern  astronomy. 

As-cen'sion-al  (Ss-sSn'shiin-al),  a.  Relating  to  as- 
cension ;  connected  with  a.scent ;  asceiisive ;  tending  up- 
ward ;  as,  the  ascensional  power  of  a  balloon. 

Ascensional  difference  (Astron.),  the  difference  between 
oblique  and  right  ascension ;  —  used  chiefly  as  expressing 
the  difference  between  the  time  of  the  rising  or  setting  of 
a  body  and  six  o'clock,  or  six  hours  from  its  meridian 
passage. 

As-cen'sive  (5s-sen'siv),  a.  [See  Ascend.]  1.  Ris- 
ing ;  tending  to  rise,  or  causing  to  rise.  Owen. 
2-  (Gram..)  Augmentative  ;  intensive.  Ellicott. 
As-cent'  (Ss-senf),  n.  [Formed  like  descent,  as  if  from 
a  F.  ascente,  fr.  a  verb  ascendre,  fr.  L.  ascendere.  See 
Ascend,  Descent.]  1.  The  act  of  rising ;  motion  upward ; 
rise ;  a  mounting  upward ;  as,  he  made  a  tedious  ascent  ; 
the  ascent  of  vapors  from  the  earth. 

To  him  with  swift  ascent  he  up  returned.        Jlilton. 

2.  The  way  or  means  by  which  one  ascends. 

3.  An  eminence,  hiU,  or  high  place.  Addison. 

4.  The  degree  of  elevation  of  an  object,  or  the  angle  it 
makes  with  a  horizontal  line ;  inclination  ;  slope  ;  rising 
grade ;  as,  a  road  has  an  ascent  of  five  degrees. 

As'cer-taln'  (as'ser-tan'),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Ascee- 
TAiKED  (-tand');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ascektaining.]  [OF. 
acertener;  a  (L.  ad)  -\-  certain.  See  Cektain.]  1.  To 
render  (a  person)  certain ;  to  cause  to  feel  certain ;  to 
make  confident ;  to  assure  ;  to  apprise.     [06s.] 

When  the  blessed  Virgin  was  so  ascertained.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Muncer  assured  thejn  that  the  design  was  approved  of  by 
Heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  in  a  dream  ascertained  him 
of  its  effects.  Robertson. 

2.  To  make  (a  thing)  certain  to  the  mind;  to  free 
from  obscurity,  doubt,  or  change ;  to  make  sure  of ;  to 
fix ;  to  determine.     [_Archaic] 

The  divine  law  .  .  .  ascertaitieth  the  truth.     Hooker. 

The  very  deferring  fof  his  execution]  shall  increase  and  as- 
certain the  condemnation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  ministry,  in  order  to  ascertain  a  majority  .  .  .  persuaded 
the  queen  to  create  twelve  new  peers.  Sniollett. 

The  mildness  and  precision  of  their  laws  ascertained  the  rule 
and  measure  of  '.axation.  Gibbon. 

3.  To  find  out  or  learn  for  a  certainty,  by  trial,  exami- 
nation, or  experiment ;  to  get  to  know ;  as,  to  ascertain 
the  weight  of  a  commodity,  or  the  purity  of  a  metal. 

He  was  there  only  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a 

descent  on  England  was  practicable.  Macaulay. 

As'cer-taln'a-ble   (-a-b'l),  a.      That  may  be  ascer- 

tamed.  —  As'cer-tain'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  As'cer-tain'a- 
bly,  adv. 

As'cer-taln'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  ascertains. 

As'cer-tain'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  ascertain- 
ing ;  a  reducing  to  certainty ;  a  finding  out  by  investiga- 
tion ;  discovery. 

The  positive  ascertainment  of  its  limits.  Burke. 

As-ces'san-cy  (as-sSs'san-sy),  n.,  As-ces'sant  (Ss- 
ses'sant),  a.     See  Acescency,  Acescent.     [06s.] 

As-Cet'iC  (5s-set'ik),  a.  [Gr.  acr(O)TiK0s,  fr.  aaxelv  to 
exercise,  to  practice  gymnastics.]  Extremely  rigid  in 
self-denial  and  devotions ;  austere ;  severe. 

The  stern  ascetic  rigor  of  the  Temple  discipUne.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

As-cet'ic,  n.  In  the  early  church,  one  who  devoted 
himself  to  a  solitary  and  contemplative  life,  characterized 
by  devotion,  extreme  self-denial,  and  self-mortification ; 
a  hermit ;  a  recluse ;  hence,  one  who  practices  extreme 
rigor  and  self-denial  in  religious  things. 

I  am  far  from  commending  those  ascetics  that  take  up  their 
quarters  in  deserts.  j\^orris. 

Ascetic  theology,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  practice 
of  the  theological  and  moral  virtues,  and  the  counsels  of 
perfection.  Am.  Cyc. 

As-cet'i-cism  (-i-siz'm),  n.  The  condition  oractice, 
or  mode  of  life,  of  ascetics. 

As'cham  (asfkam),  n.  [From  Roger  .<isc/iff7)!,,  who 
was  a  great  lover  of  archery.]  A  sort  of  cupboard,  or 
case,  to  contain  bows  and  other  implements  of  archery. 

II  As'ci  (Ss'si),  n.  pi.    See  AscDS. 

As'clan  (Ssh'yan),  n.    One  of  the  Ascii. 

As-cid'i-an    (Ss-sid'i-an),    n.      [Gr.    ao-fcds    bladder, 
pouch.]    (Zool.)  One  of  the  Ascidioidea,  or 
in  a  more  general  sense,  one  of  the  Tuni- 
cata.     Also  as  an  Adj. 

II  As-cid'i-a'ri-um  (-T-a'rT-iim),  n.  [NL. 
See  Ascidium.]  (Zool.)  The  structure  which 
unites  together  the  ascidiozooids  in  a  com- 
pound ascidian. 

As-Cld'1-form  (Ss-sidl-fSrm),  a.  [Gr.  ^!|JSM;; 
ao-Kos  a  pouch  -|-  -form.]  (Zool.)  Shaped  WM-'ife-i;? 
like  an  ascidian. 

IIAs-cld'I-Old'e-a(a3-sTdT-oid'e-a),M.pZ.  One  form  of 
[TSIj.,  fr.  ascidium-\- -aid.  See  AsciDinM.]  Asoidian 
(Zool.)  A  group  of  Tunicata,  often  shaped  (.E  v  g  y  r  a 
like  a  two-necked  bottle.  The  group  in-  mlulmis). 
eludes  simple,  social,  and  compound  ape-  '"'' 

cies.  The  gill  is  a  netlike  structure  within  the  oral  aper- 
ture. The  integument  is  usually  leathery  in  texture. 
See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 
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As-Cld'l-O-ZO'Oid  (5s-sTd'i-o-zo'oid),  n.  lAscidium  + 
sooid.l  (Zodl.)  One  oi  the  individual  members  of  a  com- 
pound ascidian.     See  Ascidioidea. 

I  As-cid'l-um  (5s-sid'i-iim),  n. ; pi.  AsciDU  (-4).  [NL., 
fr.  ascus.  See  Ascns.]  1.  (Bot.) 
A  pitcher-shaped,  or  flask-shaped, 
organ  or  appendage  of  a  plant,  as 
the  leaves  of  the  pitcher  plant,  or 
the  little  bladderlike  traps  of  the 
bladderwort  (Utricularia). 

2.  pi.  {Zodl.)  A  genus  of  simple 
ascidians,  which  formerly  included 
most  of  the  known  species.  It  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  name  for  the 
Ascidioidea,  or  for  all  the  Tuni- 
cata. 

As-cig'er-OUS  (as-sTj'er-iis),  a. 
[Ascus -\- -gerous.'}      {Bot.)  Hav- 

"*? ''.^"- .  .    ,^      .-  Z-''""^'";-   Ascidiumof  Crtricularia. 

II  As'Ci-1  (Ssli'i-i),        I  ".     pi.  Much  enlarged. 
As'cians  (Ssh'yauz),  )    [L.  as- 

di,  pi.  of  ascius,  Gr.  atr/tios  without  shadow  ;  a  priv.  + 
iTKia.  shadow.]  Persons  who,  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
have  no  shadow  at  noon ;  —  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  torrid  zone,  who  have,  twice  a  year,  a  vertical  sun. 

II  As-ci'tes  (Ss-si'tez),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  acntiTTjs  (sc. 
foo-o;  disease),  fr.  ao-xos  bladder,  belly.]  {Med.)  A  col- 
lection of  serous  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ; 
dropsy  of  the  peritoneum.  Dunglison. 

As-cit'lc  (Ss-sl t'lk),  I  a.  Of,  pertainmg  to,  or  affected 

As-oit'lc-al  (-i-kol),  I      by,  ascites ;  dropsical. 

As'cl-ti'Uous  (Ss'sT-tish'us),  a.  [See  Adscititious.] 
Supplemental ;  not  inherent  or  original ;  adscititious  ; 
additional ;  assumed. 

Homer  has  been  reckoned  an  ascititious  name.       Pope. 

As-Cle'pl-ad  (5s-kle'pT-Sd),  n.  {Gr.  &  L.  Pros.)  A 
choriambic  verse,  first  used  by  the  Greek  poet  Asclepias, 
consisting  of  four  feet,  viz.,  a  spondee,  two  choriambi, 
and  an  iambus. 

As-cle'pi-a-da'ce0U3  (Ss-kle'pI-a-da'shiSs),  a.  [See 
Asclepias.]  {Bot.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
plants  of  the  Milkweed  family. 

II  As-Cle'pi-aS  (as-kle'pi-as),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ao-icA7)7rca?, 
named  from  Asclepias  or  Aesculapius.l  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants  including  the  milkweed,  swallowwort,  and  some 
other  species  having  medicinal  properties. 

Asclepias  butterfly  (Zodl.),  a  large,  handsome,  red  and 
black  butterfly  (Danais  Archippus),  found  in  both  hemi- 
spheres.   It  feeds  on  plants  of  the  genus  Asclepias. 

II  As'co-COC'CUS  (as'ko-kSk'kiis),  n. ;   pi.   Ascococci 
^-kSk'st).       [NL.,    fr.     Gr. 
aaKo;  bladder,  bag  -}-  kok/co? 
kernel.]     {Biol.)  A  form  of  — 

micrococcus,  found  in  putrid 
meat  infusions,  occurring  in  ' 

peculiar     masses,    each     of 
which  is  inclosed  in  a  hyr.-       ,    -- 
line  capsule   and  contains  a 
large   number    of   spherical  ' 

micrococci. 

As'co-spore  (Ss'ko-spor), 
n.     \_Ascus -\- spore.']    {Bot.)   \ 
One  of  the  spores  contained   |:{j!;i||l|j];,; " 
in  tlie   asci    of  lichens  and    lllli:, 
fungi.  [See /ZZ«s<.  of  Ascus.] 

As-crib'a-ble    (Ss-krlb'a- 
b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  ascribed ;  attributable. 

As-crlbe'  (Ss-krib'),  V.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Asckibed 
(-kribd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ascribing.]  [L.  ascribere,  ad- 
scribere,  to  ascribe ;  ad  +  scribere  to  write  :  cf .  OF.  as- 
crire.  See  Scribe.]  1.  To  attribute,  impute,  or  refer, 
as  to  a  cause ;  as,  his  death  was  ascribed  to  a  poison ;  to 
ascribe  an  effect  to  the  right  cause  ;  to  ascribe  such  a 
book  to  such  an  author. 

The  finest  [speech]  that  is  ascribed  to  Satan  in  the  whole 
poem.  Addison, 

2.  To  attribute,  as  a  quality,  or  an  appurtenance ;  to 
consider  or  allege  to  belong. 

Syn.  —  To  Ascribe,  Attribute,  Impute.  Attribute  de- 
notes, 1.  To  refer  some  quality  or  attribute  to  a  being ; 
as,  to  aHri6«(e  power  to  God.  2.  To  refer  something  to 
its  cause  or  source  ;  as,  to  attribute  a  backward  spring  to 
icebergs  off  the  coast.  Ascribe  is  used  equally  in  both 
these  senses,  but  involves  a  different  image.  To  impute 
usually  denotes  to  ascribe  something  doubtful  or  wrong, 
and  hence,  in  general  literature,  has  commonly  a  bad 
sense  ;  as,  to  impute  unworthy  motives.  The  theological 
sense  of  impute  is  not  here  taken  into  view. 

More  than  good-will  to  me  attribute  naught.       Spenser. 
Ascribes  his  settings  to  his  parts  and  merit.  Pope. 

And  fairly  quit  him  of  the  imputed  blame.  Spenser. 

As'cript  (Ss'kript),  a.    See  Adscript.     [Obs."] 

As-crlp'Uon  (as-krip'shiin),  n.  [L.  ascriptio,  fr.  a.s- 
cribere.  See  Ascribe.]  The  act  of  ascribing,  imputing, 
or  affirming  to  belong ;  also,  that  which  is  ascribed. 

As'crip-ti'tioas  (Ss'krtp-tish'iis),  a.  [L.  ascriptitius, 
ti.  ascribere.]    1.  Ascribed. 

2.  Added ;  additional.     [06s.] 

An  ascriptilious  and  supernumerary  God. 

Farindon, 

As'GUS  (as'kus),  re./  pi.  Asci  (as'si). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ao-xo!  a  bladder.]  {Bot.)  A 
small  membranous  bladder  or  tube  in  which 
are  inclosed  the  seedlike  reproductive  parti- 
Eles  or  sporules  of  lichens  and  certain  fungi. 

A— sea'(a-se'),arfJ'.  [Pref.  a — \-sea.^  On 
the  sea ;  at  sea ;  toward  the  sea. 

A-sep'tic  (a-sep'tik),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not 
-|-  septic.']  Not  liable  to  putrefaction ;  non- 
putresoent.  —  re.     An  aseptic  substance. 

A-sex'U-al  (a-sSks'ii-al ;  135),  a.     [Pref. 
Or  not  -|-  sexual.]     {Biol.)  Having  no  dis- 
tinct sex ;  without  sexual  action ;  as,  asexual  reproduc- 
tion.    See  Fission  and  Gemmation. 


Ascococcus. 


Asci,  showing 
the  Abco- 
spores. 


A-ses'U-al-ly  (4-s5ks'\i-al-iy),  adv.  In  an  asexual 
manner  ;  without  sexual  agency. 

Ash  (38h),  n.  [OE.  asch,  eseh,  AS.  sesc  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
asc,  Sw.  &  Dan.   ask,  Icel.  askr,  D.  esch,  G.  esche.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  of  tlie  Olive  family,  hav- 
ing opposite  pinnate  leaves,  many  of  the  species  furnish- 
ing valuable  timber,  as  the  European  ash  {Fraxinus  ex- 
c  :lsior)  and  the  white  ash  {F.  Americana). 

Prickly  ash  (Zantlioxylum  Amez-iconum)  and  Poison  ash 
(Rlius  cenenata)  are  shrubs  of  different  families,  some- 
what resembling  the  true  ashes  in  their  foliage.  —  Moun- 
tain ash.    See  Rowan  tree,  and  under  Mountain. 

2.  The  tough,  elastic  wood  of  the  ash  tree. 

Ash  is  used  adjectively,  or  as  the  first  part  of  a  com- 
pound term ;  as,  ash  bud.,  ash.  wood,  ash  tree,  etc. 

Ash,  n.,  sing,  of  Ashes. 

11^°°  Asli  is  rarely  used  in  the  singular  except  in  con- 
nection with  chemical  or  geological  products ;  as,  soda 
ash,  coal  which  yields  a  rea  ash,  etc.,  or  as  a  qualifying 
or  combining  word ;  as,  ash  bin,  ash  heap,  ash  hole,  ash 
pan,  ash  pit,  as/i-grey,  asA-colored,  pearlasA,  potas/i. 

Bone  ash,  burnt  bone  powdered ;  bone  earth.  —  Volcanic 
ash.    See  under  Ashes. 

Ash,  V.  t.    To  strew  or  sprinkle  with  ashes.     Howell. 

A-shame'  (a-sham'),  V.  t._  [Pref.  a-  +  shame  :  cf.  AS. 

dscamian  to  shame  (where  a-  is  the  same  as  Goth,  us-,  G. 

er-,  and  orig.   meant  out),  gescamian,  gesceamian,  to 

shame.]    To  shame.     [iJ.]  Barrow. 

A-shamed'  (a-shamd'),  a.     [Orig.  a  p.  p.  of  ashame, 

w,  t.]     Affected  by  shame ;  abashed  or  confused  by  guilt, 

or  a  conviction  or  consciousness  of  some  wrong  action  or 

impropriety.     "  I  am  asAamecJ  to  beg. "  Wyclif. 

All  that  forsake  thee  shall  be  ashamed.    Jer.  xvii.  13. 

I  began  to  be  ashamed  of  sitting  idle.  Jofmson. 

Enough  to  make  us  ctshamcd  of  our  species.    Macaalay. 

An  ashamed  person  can  hardly  endure  to  meet  the  gaze  of 

those  present.  Darwin. 

d^^  Ashamed  seldom  precedes  the  noun  or  pronoun  it 
qualifies.  By  a  Hebraism,  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the 
Bible  to  mean  disappointed,  or  defeated. 

A-sham'ed-ly  (a-sham'ed-ly),  adv.     BashfuUy.     \_R.] 

Ash'an-tee'  (Ssh'Sn-te'),  re.  /  pi.  Ashantees  (-tez').  A 
native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Ashantee  in  Western  Africa. 

Ash'an-tee',  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Ashantee. 

Ash'-col'ored  (-kiU'erd),  a.  Of  the  color  of  ashes ;  a 
whitish  gray  or  a  brownish  gray. 

Ash'en  (ash'en),  a.  [See  Ash,  the  tree.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  ash  tree.     "^sAere  poles."  Dryden. 

Ash'en,  a.    Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  ashes ;  of  a 
color  between  brown  and  gray,  or  white  and  gray.        , 
The  ashen  hue  of  age.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ash'en  (Ssh'en),  re.,  obs.  pi.  for  Ashes.  Chaucer. 

Ash'er-y  (Ssh'er-y),  re.    1.  A  depository  for  aslies. 

2.  A  place  where  potash  is  made. 

Ash'es  (5sh'5z),  re.  pi.  [OE.  asche,  aske,  AS.  asce, 
lesce,  axe;  akin  to  OHG.  asca,  G.  asche,  D.  asch,  Icel. 
&  Sw.  aska,  Dan.  aske,  Goth,  azgo.]  1.  The  earthy  or 
mineral  particles  of  combustible  substances  remaining 
after  combustion,  as  of  wood  or  coal. 

2.  Specifically :  The  remains  of  the  human  body  when 
burnt,  or  when  "  returned  to  dust  "  by  natural  decay. 

Their  martyred  blood  and  aske^  sow.  Milton. 

The  coffins  were  broken  open.    The  ashes  were  scattered  to 

the  winds.  Macaulay. 

3.  The  color  of  ashes ;  deathlike  paleness. 

The  lip  of  a.^hes.  and  the  cheek  of  flame.  Bijron. 
In  dust  and  ashes,  In  sackcloth  and  ashes,  with  humble  ex- 
pression of  grief  or  repentance ;  —  from  the  method  of 
mourning  in  Eastern  lands.  —  Volcanic  ashes,  or  Volcanic 
ash,  the  loose,  earthy  matter,  or  small  fragments  of  stone 
or  lava,  ejected  by  volcanoes. 

Ash'-fire'  (5sh'-fir'),  re.    A  low  fire  used  in  chemical 
operations. 
Ash'-Iur'nace  (-ffir'nas),  Ash'-ov'en  (-av"n),  re.   A 

furnace  or  oven  for  fritting  materials  for  glass  making. 

A-shlne'  (a-shin'),  a.     Shining ;  radiant. 

Ashlar  1  (Ssh'ler),  n.      [OE.   ascheler,  achiler,  OF. 

Ashler  )  aiseler,  fr.  aiselle,  dim.  of  ais  plank,  fr.  L. 
axis,  assis,  plank,  axle.  See  Axle.]  1.  {3Iasonry)  {a) 
Hewn  or  squared  stone ;  also,  masonry  made  of  squared 
or  hewn  stone. 

Rough  ashlar,  a  block  of  freestone  as  brought  from  the  qyarry . 
When  hammer-dressed  it  is  known  as  common  asfilar.   Anight. 

{b)  In  the  United  States  especially,  a  thin  facing  of 
squared  and  dressed  stone  upon  a  wall  of  rubble  or  brick. 

2.  {Carp.)  One  of  the  short  upright  pieces  or  studs  be- 
tween the  floor  beams  and  the  rafters  of  a  garret.  Ashlar 
pieces  cut  off  the  sharp  angles  between  the  floor  and  ceil- 
ing. Knight. 

Ashlar-ing,  )  n.      1.  The  act  of  bedding  ashlar  in 

Ashler-ing, )     mortar. 

2.  Ashlar  when  in  thin  slabs  and  made  to  serve  merely 
as  a  case  to  the  body  of  the  wall.  Brande  <&  C. 

3.  {Carp.)  The  short  upright  pieces  between  the  floor 
beams  and  rafters  in  garrets.    See  Ashlar,  2. 

A-shore'  (a-shor'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  shore.]  On  shore 
or  on  land ;  on  the  land  adjacent  to  water ;  to  the  shore ; 
to  the  land ;  aground  (when  applied  to  a  ship) ;  —  some- 
times opposed  to  aboard  or  afloat. 

Here  shall  I  die  ashore.  Shak. 

I  must  fetch  his  necessaries  ashore.  Shak. 

Ash'tO-reth  (Ssh'tS-reth),  re.  ;  pi.  Ashtaboth  (Ssh'ta^ 
rSth).  The  principal  female  divinity  of  the  Phoenicians, 
as  Baal  was  the  principal  male  divinity.  W.  Smith. 

Ash'  Wednes'day  (3sh'  wenz'da).  The  first  day  of 
Lent ;  —  so  called  from  a  custom  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  putting  ashes,  on  that  day,  upon  the  foreheads 
of  penitents. 

Ash'weed'  (-wed'),  re.  {Bot.)  [A  corruption  of  ache- 
weed ;  P.  ache.  So  named  from  the  likeness  of  its  leaves 
to  those  of  ache  (celery).]     Goutweed. 


Ash'y  (Ssh'J),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of, 
ashes ;  filled,  or  strewed  with,  ashes. 

2.  Ash-colored ;  whitish  gray ;  deadly  pale.  Shak, 

Ashy  pale,  pale  as  ashes.  Shak, 

A'sian  (a'shan),  a.  [L.  Asianus,  Gr.  'Ao-ioi'ds,  fr. 
'Ao-i'a,  L.  Asia.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Asia ;  Asiatic. 
"  Asian 'piinces,"    Jer.  Taylor.  —  n.     An  Asiatic. 

A'si-arch  ^a'shi-ark),  re.  [L.  Asiarcha,  Gr.  'Aaidpxrj! ; 
'Ao-i'a  -f-  apx"!  ruler.]  One  of  the  chiefs  or  pontilis  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  who  had  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  public  games  and  religious  rites.  3Iilner. 

A'si-at'ic  (a'shi-St'ik),  a.  [L.  Asiaticus,  Gr.  Ajt- 
ariKos.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Asia  or  to  its  inhabitants. 
^  re.     A  native,  or  one  of  the  people,  of  Asia. 

A'sl-at'i-cism  (-i-slz'm),  n.  Something  peculiar  to 
Asia  or  the  Asiatics. 

A-slde'  (a^sid'),  adv.    [Pref.  a-  -f-  side.]    1.     On,  or 

to,  one  side ;  out  of  a  straiglit  line,  course,  or  direction ; 

at  a  little  distance  from  tlie  rest ;  out  of  tlie  way ;  apart. 

Thou  Shalt  set  aside  that  which  is  full.    2  Kings  iv.  4. 

But  soft  1  but  soft  I  aside :  here  comes  the  king.     Shak. 

The  flames  were  blown  aside.  Dryden. 

2.  Out  of  one's  thoughts ;  off ;  away ;  as,  to  put  aside 
gloomy  thoughts.   "  Lay  asiV/e  every  weight. "  Jieb.sii.l. 

3.  So  as  not  to  be  heard  by  others ;  privately. 

Then  lords  and  ladies  spake  aside.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

To  set  aside  (Law),  to  annul  or  defeat  the  effect  or  opera- 
tion of,  by  a  subsequent  decision  of  the  same  or  of  a  supe- 
rior tribunal ;  to  declare  of  no  authority ;  as,  to  set  aside 
a  verdict  or  a  judgment. 

A-side',  re.  Somethmg  spoken  aside ;  as,  a  remark 
made  by  a  stageplayer  which  the  other  players  are  not 
supposed  to  hear. 

II  A-sllus  (a-siaus),  re.  [L.,  a  gadfly.]  (Zo'dl.)  A 
genus  of  large  and  voracious  two-winged  flies,  including 
the  bee  killer  and  robber  fly. 

As'1-ne'gO,  As'si-ne'gO  (as't-ne'go),  re.  [Sp.  asnico, 
dim.  of  asno  an  ass.]    A  stupid  fellow.     [Obs.]       Shak, 

As'1-nlne  (Ss'i-nin),  a.  [L.  asininus,  fr.  asinus  ass. 
See  Ass.]  Of  or  belonging  to,  or  having  the  qualities  of, 
the  ass,  as  stupidity  and  obstinacy.  "■Asinine  nature." 
B.  Jonson.     ".4«re2ree  feast."    Milton. 

As'i-nln'i-ty  (Ss'i-nTn'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  of  being 
asinine ;  stupidity  combined  with  obstinacy. 

A-sl'phon-ate  (4^si'f5n-at),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Destitute  of  a 
siphon  or  breathing  tube  ;  —  said  of  many  bivalve  shells. 
—  re.     An  asipbonate  mollusk. 

II  As'i-pho'ne-a  (Ss'i-fo'ne-a),      )  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

II  A-si'phO-na'ta  (a-sl'f  o-na'ta),  >      a  priv.  -|-  ai^tav  a 

II  As'i-phon'i-da  (as'T-f on'T-da), )  tube.]  (Zo'dl.)  K 
group  of  bivalve  moUusks  destitute  of  siphons,  as  the 
oyster ;  the  asiphonate  mollusks. 

II  A-sl'ti-a  (a-sTsh'i-a),  re.  [Gr.  amria ;  a  priv.  +  o-iTOj 
food.]     {3fed.)  Want  of  appetite  ;  loathing  of  food. 

Ask  (ask),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Asked  (askt) ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Asking.]  [OE.  asken,  aschen,  axien,  AS.  ascian, 
acsian  ;  akin  to  OS.  escon,  OHG.  eiscon,  Sw.  Sska,  Dan. 
^ske,  D.  eischen,  G.  heischen,  Lith.  Jeskdti,  OSlav.  iskati 
to  seek,  Skr.  ish  to  desire.  VS.]  1.  To  request;  to 
seek  to  obtain  by  words ;  to  petition ;  to  solicit ;  —  often 
with  of,  in  the  sense  of  from,  before  the  person  ad- 
dressed. 

Ask  counsel,  we  pray  thee,  of  God.    Judg.  xviii.  5. 

If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  words  abide  in  you,  ye  shall  ask 
what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you.  John  xv.  7. 

2.  To  require,  demand,  claim,  or  expect,  whether  by 
way  of  remuneration  or  return,  or  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity ;  as,  what  price  do  you  ask  f 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry.      Gen.  xxxiv.  12. 

To  whom  men  have  committed  much,  of  him  they  will  ask 
the  more.  Luke  xii.  48. 

An  exigence  of  state  asks  a  much  longer  time  to  conduct  a 
design  to  maturity.  Addison. 

3.  To  interrogate  or  inquire  of  or  concerning  \  to  put  a 
question  to  or  about ;  to  question. 

He  is  of  age  ;  ask  him  :  he  shall  speak  for  himself.  John  ix.  21. 
He  asked  the  way  to  Chester.  Shak~ 

4.  To  invite ;  as,  to  ask  one  to  an  entertainment. 

5.  To  publish  in  church  for  marriage  ;  —  said  of  both 
the  banns  and  the  persons.  Fuller. 

Syn.— To  beg;  request;  seek;  petition;  solicit;  en- 
treat ;  beseeeh ;  implore ;  crave ;  require ;  demand ;  claim ; 
exhibit ;  inquire  ;  mterrogate.    See  Beg. 

Ask,  v.  i.  1.  To  request  or  petition; — usually  fol- 
lowed by  for;  as,  to  ask  for  bread. 

Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you.  3fatt.  vii.  7. 

2.  To  make  inquiry,  or  seek  by  request ;  —  sometimes 
followed  by  after. 

Wherefore  .  .  .  dost  ask  after  my  name  ?    Gen.  xxxii.  29. 

Ask  (ask),  re.   [See  2d  Asker.]    (Zoo?.)  A  water  newt. 

[Scot.  &  Worth  of  Eng.] 

A-skance'  (i-skSns'),  )  adv.     [Cf.  D.  schuin,  schuins, 

A-skant'  (a-skSnf),    )      sideways,  schuiven  to  shove, 

sehuinte  slope.  Cf.  Asquint.]  Sideways  ;  obliquely  ;  with 

a  side  glance  ;  with  disdain,  envy,  or  suspicion. 

They  dart  away  ;  they  wheel  askance.  Beattie, 

My  palfrey  eyed  them  askance.  Landor. 

Both  .  .  .  were  viewed  askance  by  authority.    Gladstone. 
A-Slsance'  (a-skSns'),  V.  t.    To  turn  aside.     [Poet.] 
O,  how  are  they  wrapped  in  with  infamies 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their  eyes  I    Shak. 
Ask'er  (ask'er),  re.     One  who  asks  ;  a  petitioner  ;  an 
inquirer.  Shak. 

Ask'er,  re.  [A  corruption  of  AS.  a^exe  lizard,  newt.] 
(Zo'dl.)  An  ask;  a  water  newt.     [Local  Eng.] 

A-skew'  (a-sku'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a--j-skew.]  Awry; 
askance  ;  asquint ;  oblique  or  obliquely ;  —  sometimes  in- 
dicating scorn,  or  contempt,  or  envy.  Spenser. 
Ask'ing  (ask'ing),  re.     1.  Tlie  act  of  inquiring  or  re- 
questing ;  a  petition ;  solicitation.                    Longfellow. 
2.  The  publishing  of  banns. 
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A-slake'  (i-slak'),  v.  t.  &  i.    [AS.  aslacian,  slacian, 
to  slacken.     Cf.  Slake.]     To  mitigate  ;  to  moderate  ;  to 
appease  ;  to  abate  ;  to  diminish.    \Archaic'\       Chaucer. 
A-Slant'  (i-slanf),  adv.  &  a.     [Pref.  a-  +  slant.']  To- 
ward one  side ;  in  a  slanting  direction  ;  obliquely. 

[The  shaft]  drove  through  his  neck  aslant.      Di-f/den. 

A-Slant',  prep.    In  a  slanting  direction  over ;  athwart. 

There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a  brook.  S/tak. 

A-Sleep'  (a-slep')i  a-  «&  adv.    [Pref.  a-  +  sleep.}    1.  In 

a  state  of  sleep  ;  in  sleep ;  dormant. 

Fast  asleep  the  giant  lay  supine.  Bnjclen. 

By  whispering  winds  soon  lulled  asleep,         Milton. 

2.  In  the  sleep  of  the  grave ;  dead. 

Concerning  them  which  are  asleep  .  .  .  sorrow  not,  even  as 
others  which  have  no  hope.  1  Thess.  iv.  13. 

3.  Numbed,  and,  usually,  tingling.  Udall. 
Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it  numb,  and,  as  we  call 

it,  asleep.  Baeon. 

A-slope'  (a-slop'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  slope.]  Slop- 
ingly ;  aslant ;  declining  from  an  upright  direction ;  slop- 
ing.    "  Set  them  not  upright,  but  aslope."  Bacon. 
A-Slag'  (a-slug'),  adv.   [Pref.  a-  -j-  slug  to  move  slow- 
ly.]    Sluggishly.     [Obs.]                                      Fotherby. 
A-amear' {4-smer'),  a.     [Pref.  a-  +  imear.]   Smeared 
over.                                                                            Dickens. 
As'mo-ne'an  (Ss'mo-ne'an  or  5z'-),  a.    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  patriotic  Jewish  family  to  which  the  Macca- 
bees belonged  ;  Maccabean  ;  as,  the  Asmonean  dynasty. 
[Written  also  Asmonsean.'] 

As'mo-ne'an,  n.  One  of  the  Asmonean  family.  The 
Asmoneans  were  leaders  and  rulers  of  the  Jews  from  168 
to  35  B.  c. 
A-SOak'  (a-sok'),  a.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  soak.]  Soaking. 
A-so'ma-tous  (a-so'ma-ttis),  a.  [L.  asomatus,  Gr. 
atruf/iaTos  ;  a  priv.  -|-  crujua  body.]  Without  a  material 
body ;  incorporeal.  Todd. 

^'0-nant  (Ss'o-uant),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  -j-  sonanlj  Not 
Bounding  or  sounded,     [if.]  C.  C.  Felton. 

Asp  (asp),  n.  {Bot.)  Same  as  Aspen.  "-Trembling 
poplar  or  asp."  Martyn. 

Asp  (asp),  n.  [L.  aspis,  fr.  Gr.  io-iri's :  cf.  OF.  aspe, 
F.  aspic]  {Zo'ol.)  A  small,  hooded,  poison- 
ous serpent  of  Egypt  and  adjacent  countries, 
whose  bite  is  often  fatal.  It  is  the  i^'^aja 
haje.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other 
poisonous  serpents,  esp.  to  Vipera  aspis  of 
southern  Europe.     See  Haje. 

I  As-pal'a-tbUS  (Ss-pal'a-thus),  n.  [L. 
aspalathus,  Gr.  atrn-dAaflos.] 
(Bot.)  (a)  A  thorny  shrub 
yieldiiig  a  fragrant  oil.  £c- 
clus.  xxiv.  15.  (J)  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  or- 
der Legum  inosse.  The  spe- 
cies are  chiefly  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

As-par'a-glne  (5s-par'a- 
jln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  asparagine.] 
(Chem.)  A  white,  nitrog- 
EuropeanAsp(Fipera<Mp!s).  enous,  crystallizable  sub- 
stance, C4H8N2O3  +  H2O, 
found  in  many  plants,  and  first  obtained  from  asparagus. 
It  is  believed  to  aid  in  the  disposition  of  nitrogenous  mat- 
ter throughout  the  plant ;  —  called  also  allheine. 

As'pa-rag'l-nous  (Ss'pa-rSj'I-nus),  a.  Pertaining  or 
allied  to,  or  resembling,  asparagus  ;  having  shoots  which 
are  eaten  like  asparagus ;  as,  asparaginous  vegetables. 

As-par'a-gVS  (Ss-pSr'a-gus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  a<nrdpa- 
y09,  ao'c^dpayos ;  cf.  (TTrapyav  to  swell  with  sap  or  juice, 
and  Zend  fparegha  prong,  sprout,  Pers.  asparag,  Lith. 
spurgas  sprout,  Skr.  sphurj  to  swell.  Perh.  the  Greek 
borrowed  from  the  Persian.  Cf.  Spakkowgrass.]  X.(,Bot.) 
A  genus  of  perennial  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  or- 
der lAliaceas,  and  having  erect  much  branched  stems,  and 
very  slender  branchlets  which  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  leaves.  Asparagus  racemosus  is  a  shrubby  climbing 
plant  with  fragrant  flowers.  Specifically :  Ih^Asparagjis 
officinalis,  a  species  cultivated  in  gardens. 

2.  The  young  and  tender  shoots  of  A.  officinalis,  which 
form  a  valuable  and  well-known  article  of  food. 

^^^  This  word  was  formerly  pronounced  sparrow^ 
grass  ;  but  this  pronunciation  is  now  confined  exclusively 
to  imeducated  people. 

AsparagQB  beetle  (Zoo!.),  a  small  beetle  (Crioceris  aspar- 
agi)  mjurious  to  asparagus. 

As-par'tlc  (5s-par'tik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  asparagine  ;  as,  aspartic  acid. 

As'pect    (Ss'pekt),  n.      [L.    aspectus,    fr.  aspieere, 

aspectum,  to  look  a,t;  ad -\-  spicere,  specere,  to  look,  aJdn 

to  E.  spy.]     1.  The  act  of  looking ;  vision ;  gaze  ;  glance. 

[iJ.]    "The  basilisk Mlleth  by  a«pec<."  Bacon. 

His  aspect  was  bent  on  the  ground.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Look,  or  particular  appearance  of  the  face ;  coun- 
tenance;  mien ;  air.     "Serious  in  a.spec<."  Dry  den. 

[Craggs]  with  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head.       Pope. 

3.  Appearance  to  the  eye  or  the  mind ;  look ;  view. 
"  The  aspect  oi  aMairs."  Macaulay. 

The  true  aspect  of  a  world  lying  in  its  rubbish.     T.  Burnet. 

4.  Position  or  situation  with  regard  to  seeing ;  that 
position  which  enables  one  to  look  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion ;  position  in  relation  to  the  points  of  the  compass ; 
as,  a  house  has  a  southern  aspect,  that  is,  a  position 
which  faces  the  south. 

5.  Prospect;  outlook.     [Obs.] 

This  town  affords  a  good  aspect  toward  the  hUl  from  whence 
we  descended.  Evelyn. 

6.  (Astrol.)  The  situation  of  planets  or  stars  with  re- 
spect to  one  another,  or  the  angle  formed  by  the  rays  of 
light  proceeding  from  them  and  meeting  at  the  eye  ;  the 
joint  look  of  planets  or  stars  upon  each  other  or  upon 
the  earth.  Milton. 
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11^=  The  aspects  which  two  planets  can  assume  are 
five  :  sextile,  ;t=,  when  the  planets  are  60°  apart ;  quartile, 
or  quadrate,  [j,  when  their  distance  is  90°,  or  the  quarter 
of  a  circle  ;  trine.  A,  when  the  distance  is  120° ;  opposi- 
tion, §,  when  the  distance  is  180°,  or  half  a  circle  ;  and 
conjunction,  (5,  when  they  are  hi  the  same  degree.  As- 
trology taught  that  the  aspects  of  the  planets  exerted  an 
influence  on  human  affairs,  in  some  situations  for  good 
and  in  others  for  evil. 

7.  (Astrol.)  The  influence  of  the  stars  for  good  or  evil ; 
as,  an  ill  aspect.  ■  Shak. 

The  astrologers  call  the  evil  influences  of  the  stars  evil  as- 
pects. Bacon. 

Aspect  of  a  plane  (Geom.),  the  direction  of  the  plane. 

As-pect'  (5s-pgkt'),  V.  t.  [L.  aspectare,  v.  intens.  of 
aspieere.   See  Aspect,  n.]   To  behold ;  to  look  at.    [06s.] 

As-pect'a-ble  (Ss-p6kt'4-b'l),  a.  [L.  aspectabilis.] 
Capable  of  being  seen ;  visible.  "  Tliis  aspectable  world." 
Bay.     "Aspectable  stars."    Mrs.  Browning. 

As-pect'ant  (-ant),  a.     (Her.)  Facing  each  other. 

As-pect'ed,  a.     Having  an  aspect.    [Obs.]   B.  Jonson. 

As-pec'tion  (Ss-pSk'shiin),  n.  [L.  aspeciio,  fr.  as- 
pieere to  look  at.]     The  act  of  viewing  ;  a  look.     \_Obs.] 

Asp'en  (Ss'pSn),  1  n.     [AS.  sesp,  seps  ;  akin  to  OHG. 

Asp  (asp),  )    aspa,  Icel.  osp,  Dan.  sssp,  Sw.  a^p, 

D.  esp,  G.  espe,  aspe,  aspe;  cf.  Lettish  apsa,  Lith. 
apuszis.]  (Bot.)  One  of  several  species  of  poplar  bear- 
ing this  name,  especially  the  Populus  tremula,  so  called 
from  the  trembling  of  its  leaves,  which  move  with  the 
slightest  impulse  of  the  air. 

Asp'en  (Ss'pgn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  aspen,  or 
resembling  it ;  made  of  aspen  wood. 

Nor  aspen  leaves  confess  the  gentlest  breeze.         Gay. 

As'per  (Ss'per),  a.  [OE.  aspre,  OF.  aspre,  F.  apre, 
fr.  L.  asper  rough.]  Rough;  rugged;  harsh;  bitter; 
stern ;  fierce.     [Archaic]     "  An  asper  soimd."     Bacon. 

II  As'per  (Ss'per),  n.  [L.  spiritus  asper  rough  breath- 
ing.] (Greek  Gram.)  The  rough  breathmg;  a  mark  (') 
placed  over  an  initial  vowel  sound  or  over  p  to  show  that 
it  is  aspirated,  that  is,  pronounced  with  li  before  it; 
thus  tus,  pronounced  hos,  pjJTwp,  pronounced  hra'lor. 

II  As'per,  n.  [F.  aspre  or  It.  aspro,  fr.  MGr.  do-Trpov, 
doTrpos,  white  (prob.  from  the  wliiteness  of  new  silver 
coins).]  A  Turkish  money  of  account  (formerly  a  coin), 
of  little  value  ;  the  120th  part  of  a  piaster. 

As'per-ate  (as'per-at),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Aspeeated  ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Asperating.]  [L.  asperatus,  p.  p.  of  as- 
perare,  fr.  asper  rough.]    To  make  rough  or  vmeven. 

The  asperated  part  of  its  surface.  Boyle. 

As'per-a'tion  (Ss'per-a'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  aspera- 
ting ;  a  making  or  becoming  rough.  Bailey. 

llAs-per'ges  (Ss-per'jez),  n.  [L.,  Thou  shalt  sprm- 
kle.]  (E.  C.  Ch.)  (a)  The  service  or  ceremony  of  sprm- 
kling  with  holy  water.  (6)  The  brush  or  instrmnent  used 
in  sprinkling  holy  water;  an  aspergill. 

As'per-gfll  (5s'per-jTl),  )  n.   [LL.  aspergillum,  fr. 

II  As'per-gillum  (-jil'lum),  )  L.  aspergere.  See  As- 
perse, v.  t.]  1.  The  brush  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
for  sprinkling  holy  water  on 
the  people.  [Also  written  as- 
pergillus.] 

2.    (.^05?.)   See  Watering-  Asoertrill 

POT  SHELL.  Aspergm. 

As'per-gllll-form  (-jil'lt-ffirm),  a.  [Aspergillum  -j- 
-Jorm.]  (Bot.)  Resembling  the  aspergillum  in  form  ;  as, 
an  aspergilliform  stigma.  Gray. 

As'per-i-f oli-ate  (-i-f o1i-at),    )  a.  [L.  asper  rough  + 

As'per-1-io'li-ous  (-i-foll-us),  |  folium  leaf.]  (Bot.) 
Having  rough  leaves. 

1^^  By  some  applied  to  the  natural  order  now  called 
Boraginaceas  or  borageworts. 

As-per'1-ty  (Ss-per'T-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  AsPEEmEs  (-tiz).  [L. 
asperitas,  fr.  asper  rough  :  cf.  F.  asperite.]  1.  Rough- 
ness of  surface  ;  unevenness ;  —  opposed  to  smoothness. 
"■Ihe  asperities  ot  dry  bodies."  Boyle. 

2.  Roughness  or  harshness  of  sound  ;  that  quality 
which  grates  upon  the  ear ;  raucity. 

3.  Roughness  to  the  taste  ;  sourness  ;  tartness. 

4.  Moral  roughness  ;  roughness  of  manner ;  severity  ; 
crabbedness;  harshness; — opposed  to  mildness.  "As- 
perity of  character. "  Landor, 

It  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations  where 
no  benefit  has  been  received.  Johnson. 

6.  Sharpness ;  disagreeableness ;  difficulty. 

The  acclivities  and  asperities  of  duty,       Barrow. 

Syn.  —  Acrimony ;  moroseness ;  crabbedness ;  harsh- 
ness ;  sourness ;  tartness.    See  Aceimont. 

A-sper'ma-tOUS  (a-sper'ma-tus),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -|- 
o-Trepfia,  <nre'p|iiaTOS,  seed.]     (Bot.)  Aspermous. 

A-sper'mons  (-miSs),  a.  [Gr.  do-TTepfios ;  a  priv.  -)- 
airep^ta  seed.]    (JSoi.)  Destitute  of  seeds;  aspermatous. 

A-speme'  (a-spem'),  V.  t.  [L.  aspernari;  a  (ab)-\- 
spernari.]    To  spurn  ;  to  despise.     [Obs.]   Sir  T.  More. 

As'per-OUS  (5s'per-us),  a.  [See  Aspek,  a.]  Rough; 
uneven.     [Obs.]  Boyle. 

As-perse'  (5s-pers'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aspersed 
(-persf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aspersing.]  [L.  asper  sus,  p.  p. 
of  aspergere  to  scatter,  sprinkle ;  ad  -f  spargere  to 
strew.  See  Sparse.]  1.  To  sprinkle,  as  water  or  dust, 
upon  anybody  or  anything,  or  to  besprinkle  any  one  with 
a  liquid  or  with  dust.  Heywood. 

2.  To  bespatter  with  foul  reports  or  false  and  inju- 
rious charges ;  to  tarnish  in  point  of  reputation  or  good 
name;  to  slander  or  calumniate;  as,  to  asperse  a  poet 
or  his  writings ;  to  asperse  a  man's  character. 

With  blackest  crimes  aspersed.  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  To  slander ;  defame ;  detract  from :  calumniate  ; 
vilify.  —  To  Asperse,  Defame,  Slander,  Calumniate. 
These  words  have  in  common  the  idea  of  falsely  assailing 
the  character  of  another.  To  asperse  is  figuratively  to 
cast  upon  a  character  hitherto  unsullied  the  imputation 
of  blemishes  or  faults  which  render  it  offensive  or  loath- 
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some.  To  defame  is  to  detract  from  a  man's  honor  and 
reputation  by  charges  calculated  to  load  him  with  in- 
famy. iilanJer  (etymologically  the  same  as  scandal)  and 
calumniate,  from  the  Latin,  have  in  common  the  sense  of 
circulating  reports  to  a  man's  injury  from  unworthy  or 
malicious  motives.  Men  asperse  their  neighbors  by  ma- 
lignant insinuations  ;  they  defame  by  advancing  charges 
to  blacken  or  sully  their  fair  fame ;  they  slander  or  calum- 
niate by  spreadmg  injurious  reports  which  are  false,  or 
by  magnifying  slight  faults  into  serious  errors  or  crimes. 
As-persed'  (Ss-pSrsf),  a.  1.  (Her.)  Having  an  in- 
definite number  of  small  charges  scattered  or  strewed 
over  the  surface.  Cussans. 

2,  Bespattered ;  slandered  ;  calumniated.         Motley. 
As-pers'er  (Ss-pers'er),  n.     One  who  asperses ;  espe- 
cially, one  who  vilifies  another. 

As-per'Slon  (Ss-per'shiin),  n.  [L.  aspersio,  fr.  asper- 
gere :  cf.  F.  aspersion.]  1.  A  sprinkling,  as  with  water 
or  dust,  in  a  literal  sense. 

Behold  an  immersion,  not  an  aspersion-     Jer.  Taylor, 
2.  The  spreading  of   calumnious  reports  or   charges 
which  tarnish  reputation,  like  the  bespattering  of  a  body 
with  foul  water ;  calumny. 

Every  candid  critic  would  be  ashamed  to  cast  wholesale  as- 
persions on  the  entire  body  of  professional  teachers.  Grote. 
Who  would  by  base  aspersions  blot  thy  virtue.  Dryden. 
As-pers'lve  (Ss-pers'iv),  a.    Tending  to  asperse  ;  de- 
famatory ;  slanderous.  —  As-pers'ive-ly,  adv. 

II  As'per'SOlr'  (is'pSr'swar'),  n.   [F.]     An  afepergill. 

II  As'per-SO'rl-lun  (Ss'per-so'rT-um),  n. ;  pi.  Asperso- 

ela.  (-a).     [LL.    See  Asperse.]     1.  The  stoup,  basin,  or 

other  vessel  for  holy  water  in  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

2.  A  brush  for  sprinkling  holy  water ;  an  aspergill. 

As'phalt  (as'falt  or  Ss-fSlt'),  1  n.     [Gr.  do-c^aP^xo?,  of 

As-phal'tum  (Ss-fai'tiim),      )      eastern   origin :    cf. 

F.  asphalte.]    1.  Mineral  pitch,  Jews'  pitch,  or  compact 

native  bitumen.    It  is  brittle,  of  a  black  or  brown  color 

and  high  luster  on  a  surface  of  fracture ;  it  melts  and 

bums  when  heated,  leaving  no  residue.    It  occurs  on  the 

surface  and  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  is  therefore 

called  Asphaliites,  or  the  Asphaltic  Lake.    It  is  found 

also  in  many  parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.     See 

Bitumen. 

2.  A  composition  of  bitumen,  pitch,  lime,  and  gravel, 
used  for  forming  pavements,  and  as  a  water-proof  cement 
for  bridges,  roofs,  etc. ;  asphaltic  cement.  Artificial  as- 
phalt is  prepared  from  coal  tar,  lime,  sand,  etc. 

Asphalt  stone.  Asphalt  rock,  a  hmestone  found  impreg- 
nated with  asphalt. 

As'phalt,  V.  t.  To  cover  with  asphalt ;  as,  to  asphalt 
a  roof ;  asphalted  streets. 

II  As'phalte'  (as'falt'),  n,  [F.  See  Asphalt.]  As- 
phaltic mastic  or  cement.     See  Asphalt,  2. 

As-phal'tic  (as-fSl'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  na- 
ture of ,  or  containing,  asphalt ;  bituminous.  "Asphaltic 
pool."     "  Asphaltic  BUme."  Milton. 

As-phal'tlte  (-tit),  a.    Asphaltic.  Bryant. 

II  As-phal'tUS  (-tus),  n.  See  Asphalt. 
As'phO-del  (5s'fo-d61),  n.  [L.  asphodelus,  Gr.  do-i^d- 
4eAos.  See  Daffodil.]  (Bot.)  A  general  name  for  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Asphodelus.  The  asphodels  are  hardy 
perennial  plants,  several  species  of  wMch  are  cultivated 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

(1^°°  The  name  is  also  popularly  given  to  species  of 
other  genera.     The  asphodel  of  the  early  English  and 
French  poets  was  the  dafiodil.  The  asphodel  of  the  Greek 
poets  is  supposed  to  be  the  Narcissus  poeticus.  Br.  Prior. 
Pansies,  and  violets,  and  asphodel,  Milton, 

As-phyc'tlc  (as-fik'tik),  a.    Pertaining  to  asphyxia. 
II  As-phyx'i-a  (Ss-f  iks'jf-S,), )  n,    \WL,  asphyxia,    fr. 
As-phyx'y  (as-f Iks'^),  )      Gr.  a<T<l>v^Ca ;  a  priv. 

-j-  a-(pv^ei.v  to  throb,  beat.]  (Med.)  Apparent  death,  or 
suspended  animation ;  the  condition  which  results  from 
interruption  of  respiration,  as  in  suffocation  or  drown- 
ing, or  the  inhalation  of  irrespirable  gases. 

As-phyx'i-al  (-i-al),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  asphyxia ; 
as,  asphyxial  phenomena. 

As-phys'i-ate  (-i-at),  v.  t.    To  bring  to  a  state  of  as- 
phyxia ;  to  suffocate.    [Used  commonly  in  the  past  pple.] 
As-phyx'i-a'ted  (-i-a'tgd),  As-phyx'ied  (-id),  p.  p. 

In  a  state  of  asphyxia ;  suffocated. 

As-phys'i-a'tion  (-i-a'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  causing 
asphyxia  ;  a  state  of  asphyxia. 

As'pic  (as'pik),  n,  [F.  See  Asp.]  1.  The  venomous 
asp.     [Chiefly  poetic]  Shak.     Tennyson, 

2.  A  piece  of  ordnance  carrying  a  12  pound  shot.  [Obs.] 

As'pui,  n,  [F.,  a  corrupt,  of  spic  (OF.  espi,  F.  epi), 
L.  spica  (spicum,  spicus),  ear,  spike.  See  Spike.]  A 
European  species  of  lavender  (Lavandula  spica),  which 
produces  a  volatile  oil.    See  Spike. 

As'pic,  n.  [F.,  prob.  fr.  aspic  an  asp.]  A  savory 
meat  jeUy  containing  portions  of  fowl,  game,  fish,  hard 
boiled  eggs,  etc.  Thackeray, 

II  As'pi-do-bran'ohl-a  (Ss'pi-do-brSn'kt-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  atrirt's,  do-7rt6os,  shield  -f-  jSpdyxia  gUls.] 
(Zool.)  A  group  of  Gastropoda,  with  limpetllke  shells, 
including  the  abalone  shells  and  keyhole  limpets. 

As-plr'ant  (as-pir'ant ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  aspirant,  p. 
pr.  of  aspirer.    See  Aspire.]    Aspiring. 

As-pir'ant,  n,  [Cf .  F.  aspirant.]  One  who  aspires  ; 
one  who  eagerly  seeks  some  high  position  or  object  of 
attainment. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignations  .  .  .  the  way  to  greatness 
was  left  clear  to  a  new  set  of  aspirants,  Macaulay. 

As'pi-rate  (as'pT-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Asperated 
(-ra'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Aspirating  (-ra'ting).]  [L. 
aspiraius,  p.  p.  of  aspirare  to  breathe  toward  or  upon, 
to  add  the  breathing  h  ;  ad  -\-  spirare  to  breathe,  blow. 
Cf.  Aspire.]  To  pronounce  with  a  breathing,  an  aspirate, 
or  an  h  sound ;  as,  we  aspirate  the  words  horse  and  house  ; 
to  aspirate  a  vowel  or  a  liquid  consonant. 

As'pi-rate  (Ss'pT-rat),  re.  1.  A  sound  consisting  of, 
or  characterized  by,  a  breath  like  the  sound  of  h;  the 
breathing  A  or  a  character  representing  such  a  sound ;  an 
aspirated  sound. 
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&.  A  mark  of  aspiration  ( ' )  used  in  Greek ;  the  asper, 
br  rough  breathing.  Bentley. 

3.  An  elementary  sound  produced  by  the  breath  alone ; 
a  surd,  or  nonvocal  consonant ;  as,  /,  th  in  thin,  etc. 

As'pi-rate  (Ss'pT-rat),  )  a.     [L.  aspiralus,  p.  p.]    Pro- 

As'pi-ra'ted  (-ra'ted),  J  nounced  with  the  h  sound 
or  with  audible  breath. 

But  yet  they  are  not  cwpirate,  i.  e.,  with  such  an  aspiration 
as  h.  Holder, 

As'pi-ra'tion  (-ra'slmn),  n.  [L.  aspiratio,  fr.  aspi- 
rare:  cf.  F.  aspiration.']  1.  The  act  of  aspirating;  the 
pronunciation  of  a  letter  with  a  full  or  strong  emission  of 
breath ;  an  aspirated  sound. 

If  aspiration  be  defined  to  be  an  impetus  of  breathing.  Wilkins. 

2.  The  act  of  breatliing ;  a  breath ;  an  inspiration. 

3.  The  act  of  aspiring  or  of  ardently  desiring ;  strong 
Wish;  high  desire.  ^-Aspirations  alter  yittue."  Johnson. 

Vague  aspiration  alter  military  renown.     Preacott. 

As'pl-ra'tor  (Ss'pt-ra'ter),  n.  1.  {Ckem.)  An  appara- 
tus for  passing  air  or  gases  through  or  over  certain  liq- 
uids or  solids,  or  for  exhausting  a  closed  vessel,  by  means 
of  suction. 

2.  (Med.)  An  instrument  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
fluid  contents  of  tumors  or  collections  of  blood. 

As-pir'a-to-ry  (as-plr'a-to-r^),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  breathing ;  suited  to  the  inhaling  of  air. 

As-plre' (5s-pir'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Aspired  (-pird') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  AspmiNO.]  [F.  aspirer,  L.  aspirare.  See 
Aspirate,  v.  /.]  1.  To  desire  with  eagerness;  to  seek 
to  attain  sometliing  high  or  great ;  to  pant ;  to  long ;  — 
followed  by  io  or  after,  and  rarely  by  at;  as,  to  aspire  to 
a  crown ;  to  aspire  after  immortality. 

Aiqnring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell ; 

Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rebel.  Pope, 

2.  To  rise  ;  to  ascend  ;  to  tower ;  to  soar. 
My  own  breath  still  foments  the  fire, 
Which  flames  as  high  as  fancy  can  oj^pire.      Waller. 

As-pire',  v.  t.  To  aspire  to ;  to  long  for ;  to  try  to 
reach  ;  to  mount  to.    [06«.] 

That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspired  the  clouds.  STiak. 

As-pIre',  n.    Aspiration.     [_0bs.2  Chapman. 

As-plre'ment  (-ment),  n.     Aspiration.     [06*.] 

As-plr'er  (Ss-pir'er),  n.     One  who  aspires. 

As-pll'lng,  a.  That  aspires  ;  as,  an  aspiying miaa.  — 
As-plr'ing-ly,  adv.  —  As-pir'ing-ness,  n. 

Asp'ish  (asp'Tsh),  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  like,  an  asp. 

As'por-ta'Uon  (Ss'por-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  asportatio, 
■fr.  asporiare  to  carry  away  ;  abs  =  ab  -\-portare  to  bear, 
carry.]  {Law)  The  felonious  removal  of  goods  from  the 
place  where  they  were  deposited. 

I^^  It  is  adjudged  to  be  larceny,  though  the  goods  are 
not  carried  from  the  house  or  apartment.         Blackstone. 

A-sprawl'  (a-spral'),  adv.  &  a.     Sprawling. 

A-squat'  (a-skwot'),  adv.  &  a.     Squatting. 

A-squint'  (a-skwTnf),  adv.  [Cf.  Askant,  Squint.] 
With  the  eye  directed  to  one  side ;  not  in  the  straight 
line  of  vision ;  obliquely ;  awry,  so  as  to  see  distortedJy ; 
as,  to  look  asquint. 

Ass  (as),  n.  [OE.  asse,  AS.  assa;  akin  to  Icel.  asni, 
W.  asen,  asyn,  L.  asiyius,  dim.  asellus,  Gr.  otos;  also 
to  AS.  esol,  OHG.  esil,  G.  esel,  Goth,  asilus,  Dan.  sesel, 
Litli.  asilas,  Bohem.  osfl,  Pol.  osiel.  The  word  is  prob. 
of  Semitic  origin ;  cf.  Heb.  athon  she  ass.     Cf.  Easel.] 

1.  (Zoo!. )  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Equus  (E.  usi- 
nus),  smaller  than  the  horse,  and  having  a  peculiarly 
harsh  bray  and  long  ears.  "Bie  tame  or  domestic  ass  is 
patient,  slow,  and  sure-footed,  and  has  become  the  type 
of  obstinacy  and  stupidity.  There  are  several  species  of 
wild  asses  which  are  svrift-footed. 

2.  A  dull,  heavy,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  dolt.  Shah. 

AsseB'  Bridge.  [L.  pons  asinorum.]  The  fifth  proposi- 
tion of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  "  The  angles  at  the  base 
of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to  one 
another."  [Sportive]  "  A  schoolboy,  stam- 
mering out  his  Asses'  Bridge."  F.  Har- 
rison. —  To  make  an  ass  of  one's  self,  to  do 
or  say  something  very  fooUsh  or  absurd. 

As'sa-foet'i-da  (5s'sa-fSf I-da),  n.  Same 
as  AsAFEXiDA. 

As'sa-gai  (Ss'sa-ga),  As'se-gal  (Ss'se- 
ga),  re.  [Pg.  azagaia,  Sp.  azagaya,  fr.  a 
Berber  word.  Cf.  Lancegay.]  A  spear 
used  by  tribes  in  South  Africa  as  a  missile 
and  for  stabbing  ;  a  kind  of  light  javelin,   ^s^es'  Bridge. 

II  As-sa'i  (as-sa'e).     [It.,  fr.  L.  ad  + 
jafe  enough.    See  Assets.]     (Jifas.)  A  direction  equiva- 
lent to  very ;  as,  adagio  nssai,  very  slow. 

As-sall'  (as-sal'),  v.t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Assayed  (-said') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Assailing.]  [OE.  assailen,  asailen,  OF. 
asailHr,  assailler,  F.  assaillir;  a  (L.  ad)  -f-  saillir  to 
burst  out,  project,  fr.  L.  salire  to  leap,  spring ;  cf.  L. 
assiUre  to  leap  or  spring  upon.  See  Sally.]  1.  To  at- 
-tack  with  violence,  or  in  a  vehement  and  hostile  man- 
ner; to  assault;  to  molest;  as,  to  assail  a  man  with 
T>lows ;  to  assail  a  city  with  artillery. 

No  rude  noise  mine  ears  assailing.  Cowper. 

No  storm  can  now  assail 
The  charm  he  wears  within.  Keble. 

2.  To  encounter  or  meet  purposely  with  the  view  of 
mastering,  as  an  obstacle,  dilBculty,  or  the  like. 

The  thorny  wilds  the  woodmen  fierce  assail.  Pope. 

3.  To  attack  morally,  or  with  a  view  to  produce 
changes  in  the  feelings,  character,  conduct,  existing 
usages,  institutions ;  to  attack  by  words,  hostile  influ- 
ence, etc.  ;  as,  to  assail  one  with  appeals,  arguments, 
abuse,  ridicule,  and  the  Uke. 

The  papal  authority  was  steadily  .  .  .  assailed.    HaXlam. 

They  assailed  him  with  keen  invective  !  they  assailed  him 

with  still  keener  irony.  Macaulap, 

Syn.  — To  attack;  assault;  invade;  encounter;  fall 

.  upon.    See  Attack. 


As-sall'a-ble  (Ss-sal'a^b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  as- 
sailed. 

As-sall'ant  (-ant),  a.  [F.  assaUlant,  p.  pr.  of  assail- 
lir.]   Assailing;  attacking.  Milton. 

As-sail'aot,  n.  [F.  assaUlant.}  One  who,  or  that 
which,  assails,  attacks,  or  assaults;  an  assaUer. 

An  assailant  of  the  church.  Macaulay. 

As-sall'er  (-erV  n.    One  who  assails. 

As-sall'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  or  power  of  assail- 
ing ;  attack  ;  assault.     [i2.] 

Ilis  most  frequent  assailment  was  the  headache.    Johnson. 

As'sa-mar  (5s'sa-mar),  n.  [L.  assare  to  roast  -|- 
ajnarus,  bitter.]  (Chem.)  The  peculiar  bitter  substance, 
soft  or  liquid,  and  of  a  yellow  color,  produced  when  meat, 
bread,  gum,  sugar,  starch,  and  the  like,  are  roasted  till 
they  turn  brovni. 

As'sam-ese'  (Ss's5m-ez'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  As- 
sam, a  province  of  British  India,  or  to  its  inhabitants.  — 
re.  sing.  &pl.     A  native  or  natives  of  Assam. 

II  As'sa-pan'  (Ss'sa-pan'),    II  As'sa-pan'lc  (-Ik),  re. 

[Prob.   Indian    name.]      (Zool.)    The  American    flying 
squirrel  (Pteromys  volucella). 

As-sart'  (5s-sart'),  n.  [OF.  essart  the  grubbing  up  of 
trees,  fr.  essarter  to  grub  up  or  clear  ground  of  bushes, 
shrubs,  trees,  etc.,  fr.  LL.  exartum,  exartare,  for  exsar- 
itare;  L.  ex-\-sarire,  sarrire,  sarilum,  to  hoe,  weed.] 

1.  (Old  Law)  The  act  or  offense  of  grubbing  up  trees 
and  bushes,  and  thus  destroying  the  thickets  or  coverts 
of  a  forest.  Spelman.     Cowell. 

2.  A  piece  of  land  cleared  of  trees  and  bushes,  and 
fitted  for  cultivation ;  a  clearing.  Ash. 

Assart  land,  forest  land  cleared  of  woods  and  brush. 

As-sart',  v.  t.  To  grub  up,  as  trees  ;  to  commit  an  as- 
sart upon  ;  as,  to  aisarHand  or  trees.  Ashmole. 

As-sas'sin  (Ss-sSs'sIn),  n.  [P.  (cf.  It.  assassino),  fr. 
Ar.  'kashishin  one  who  has  dnmk  of  the  hashish.  Un- 
der its  influence  the  Assassins  of  the  East,  followers  of 
the  Shaikh  al-Jabal  (Old  Man  of  the  Mountain),  were 
said  to  commit  the  murders  required  by  their  chief.] 
One  who  kills,  or  attempts  to  kill,  by  surprise  or  secret 
assault ;  one  who  treacherously  murders  any  one  unpre- 
pared for  defense. 

As-sas'sin,  v.  t.    To  assassinate.    [OJs.]  Stillingfleet. 

As-sas'siu-ate  (Ss-sSs'sI-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  As- 
sassinated (-na'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Assassinating  {-na'- 
ting).]  [LL.  assassinatus,  p.  p.  of  assassinare.]  1.  To 
kill  by  surprise  or  secret  assault ;  to  murder  by  treach- 
erous violence. 

Help,  neighbors,  my  house  is  broken  open  by  force,  and  I  anj 
ravished,  and  like  to  "be  assassinated.  Dryden. 

2.  To  assail  with  murderous  intent ;  hence,  by  extended 
meaning,  to  maltreat  exceedingly.     lArchaicJ 

Your  rhymes  assassinate  our  fame.  Dryden. 

Such  usage  as  your  honorable  lords 
Afford  me,  assassinated  and  betrayed.  Milton. 

Syn.  — To  kUl;  murder;  slay.    See  Kill. 
As-sas'sln-ate  (-nat),  n.     [F.  assassinat.]    1.  An  as- 
sassination, murder,  or  murderous  assault.    XObs.} 

If  I  had  made  an  assassinate  upon  your  father.    B.  Jonson. 
2.  An  assassin.     [Ofe.]  Dryden. 

As-sas'si-na'tlon  (Ss-sSs'sT-na'shiin),  re.  The  act  of 
assassinating ;  a  killing  by  treacherous  violence. 

As-sas'sl-na'tor  (Ss-sas'si-na'ter),  re.     An  assassin. 
As-sas'Sln-OUS  (-us),  a.     Murderous.  Milton. 

As-sa'tlon  (Ss-sa'shun),  n.     [F.,  fr.  UL.  assaiio,  fr. 
L.  assare  to  roast.]  Roasting.    lObs.]       Sir  T.  Browne. 
As-sault'  (Ss-salf),  n.     [OE.  asaui,  assaut,  OF.  as- 
saut,  asalt,  F.  assaut,  LL.  assaltus;  L.  ad  -j-  saltus  a 
leaping,  a  springing,  salire  to  leap.     See  Assail.]     1.  A 
violent  onset  or  attack  with  physical  means,  as  blows, 
weapons,  etc. ;  an  onslaught ;   the  rush  or  charge  of  an 
attacking  force ;  onset ;  as,  to  make  an  assault  upon  a 
man,  a  house,  or  a  town. 
The  Spanish  general  prepared  to  renew  the  assault    Prescott. 
Unshaken  bears  the  assault 
Of  their  most  dreaded  foe,  the  strong  southwest. 

Wordsworth. 

2.  A  violent  onset  or  attack  with  moral  weapons,  as 
words,  arguments,  appeals,  and  the  like  ;  as,  to  make  an 
assault  on  the  prerogatives  of  a  prince,  or  on  the  consti- 
tution of  a  government.  Clarendon. 

3.  (Law)  An  apparently  violent  attempt,  or  willful 
offer  with  force  or  violence,  to  do  hurt  to  another ;  an 
attempt  or  offer  to  beat  another,  accompanied  by  a  de- 
gree of  violence,  but  without  touching  his  person,  as  by 
lifting  the  fist,  or  a  cane,  in  a  threatening  manner,  or 
by  striking  at  him,  and  missing  him.  If  the  blow  aimed 
takes  effect,  it  is  a  battery.  Blackstone.     Wharton. 

Practically,  however,  the  word  assault  is  used  to  include  the 
battery.  Mozlen  «■  W. 

Syn.  —  Attack ;  invasion ;  incursion ;  descent ;  onset ; 
onslaught ;  charge ;  storm. 

As-sault',  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Assaulted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Assaulting.]  [From  Assault,  n. :  cf.  OF.  as- 
saulter, LL.  assaltare.']  1.  To  make  an  assault  upon,  as 
by  a  sudden  rush  of  armed  men ;  to  attack  with  unlaw- 
ful or  insulting  physical  violence  or  menaces. 

Insnared,  assaulted,  overcome,  led  bound.       Milton. 

2.  To  attack  with  moral  means,  or  with  a  view  of  pro- 
ducing moral  effects ;  to  attack  by  words,  arguments,  or 
unfriendly  measures ;  to  assail ;  as,  to  assault  a  reputa- 
tion or  an  administration. 

Before  the  gates,  the  cries  of  babes  newborn,  .  .  . 
Assault  his  ears.  Dryden. 

^W^  In  the  latter  sense,  assail  is  more  common. 

Syn.  —  To  attack ;  assail ;  invade ;  encoimter ;  storm ; 
charge.    See  Attack. 

As-saolt'a-ble  (-^b'l),  o.    Capable  of  being  assaulted. 

As-sault'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  assaults,  or  violently 
attacks ;  an  assailant.  E.  Sail. 


As-say'  (5s-sS'),  re.  [OF.  asai,  essai,  trial,  F.  essai. 
See  Essay,  re.]  1.  Trial;  attempt;  essay.  [Ofts.]  Chaucer. 

I  am  withal  persuaded  that  it  may  prove  much  more  easy 
in  the  assay  than  it  now  seems  at  distance.  Milton. 

2.  Examination  and  determination ;  test ;  as,  an  assay 
of  bread  or  wine.     [06«.] 

This  can  not  be,  by  no  assay  of  reason.  Sliak. 

3.  Trial  by  danger  or  by  affliction ;  adventure ;  risk , 
hardship ;  state  of  being  tried.     [Oii.] 

Through  many  hard  assays  which  did  betide.     Spenser. 

4.  Tested  purity  or  value.     [0J«.] 

With  gold  and  pearl  of  rich  assay.  Spenser. 

5.  (Metallurgy)  The  act  or  process  of  ascertaining  the 
proportion  of  a  particular  metal  in  an  ore  or  alloy ;  espe- 
cially, the  determination  of  the  proportion  of  gold  or 
silver  in  bullion  or  coin. 

6.  The  aUoy  or  metal  to  be  assayed.  Ure. 
[Assay  and  essay    are  radically  the  same  word ;    but 

modem  usage  has  appropriated  assay  chiefly  to  experi- 
ments in  metallurgy,  and  essay  to  intellectual  and  bodily 
efforts.    See  Essay".] 

(11^^  Assay  is  used  adjectively  or  as  the  first  part  of  a 
compound ;  as,  a.^say  balance,  assay  furnace. 

Assay  master,  an  officer  who  assays  or  tests  gold  or  sil- 
ver coin  or  bullion.— Assay  ton,  a  weight  of  29.  K6H  grams, 

As-say',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Assayed  (-sad') ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Assaying.]  [OF.  asaier,  essaier,  F.  essayer,  fr. 
essai.  See  Assay,  n.,  Essay,  v.]  1.  To  try ;  to  at- 
tempt;  to  apply.     [Obs.  01  Archaic] 

To-night  let  us  assay  our  plot.  Shak. 

Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assayed.     Milton. 

2.  To  affect.    [Ofo.] 

When  the  heart  is  ill  assayed.  Spenser, 

3.  To  try  by  tasting,  as  food  or  drink.     [Obs.] 

4.  To  subject,  as  an  ore,  alloy,  or  other  metallic  com- 
pound, to  chemical  or  metallurgical  examination,  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  amount  of  a  particular  metal  con- 
tained in  it,  or  to  ascertain  its  composition. 

As-say',  v.  i.  To  attempt,  try,  or  endeavor.  [Arehaid 
In  this  sense  essay  is  now  commonly  used.] 

She  thrice  assaz/erf  to  speak.  r  --den* 

As-say'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  assayed 

As-say'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  assays.  SpecLi  lly; 
One  who  examines  metallic  ores  or  compounds,  for  tha 
purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  any  particular 
metal  in  the  same,  especially  of  gold  or  silver. 

As-Say'lng,  re.  The  act  or  process  of  testing,  esp. 
of  analyzing  or  examining  metals  and  ores,  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  pure  metal. 

II  Asse  (as),  «.  (Zool.)  A  small  foxijke  animal  (Vulpes 
cama)  of  South  Africa,  valued  for  its  fur. 

As'se-CU-ra'tion  (Ss'se-kii-ra'shun),  re.  [LL.  assecu- 
ratio,  ir.  assecurare.]    Assurance;  certamty.     [Obs.] 

As'se-CUre'  (as'se-kur'),  V.  t.  [LL.  assecurare.]  To 
make  sure  or  safe ;  to  assure.    [Obs.]  Hooker, 

As'se-CU'tion  (-ku'shiin),  re.  [F.  assecution,  fr.  L. 
assegui  to  obtain ;  ad  -)-  sequi  to  follow.]  An  obtain- 
ing or  acquiring.     [Obs.]  Ayliffe. 

As'se-gal  (as'se-ga),  n.    Same  as  AssAOAi. 

As-semlJlage  (Ss-sSm'blaj),  re.  [Cf.  F.  assemblage. 
See  Assemble.]  1.  The  act  of  assembling,  or  the  state  o< 
being  assembled  ;  association. 

In  sweet  assemhlage  every  blooming  grace.      Fentoit 

2,  A  collection  of  individuals,  or  of  particular  things ; 
as,  a  political  assemblage  ;  an  assemblage  of  ideas. 

Syn.  —  Company ;  group ;  collection ;  concourse;  gath- 
ering; meeting;  convention.  Assemblage,  Assembly. 
An  assembly  consists  only  of  persons ;  an  assemblage  may 
be  composed  of  things  as  well  as  ;persons,  as,  an  assem- 
blage of  incoherent  objects.  Nor  is  every  assemblage  of 
persons  an  assembly ;  since  the  latter  term  denotes  a 
body  who  have  met,  and  are  actine,  in  concert  for  some 
common  end,  such  as  to  hear,  to  deliberate,  to  unite  in 
music,  dancing,  etc.  An  assemblage  of  skaters  on  a  lake, 
or  of  horse  jockeys  at  a  race  course,  is  not  an  assembly, 
but  might  be  turned  into  one  by  collecting  into  a  body 
with  a  view  to  discuss  and  decide  as  to  some  object  of 
common  interest. 

As-semt>lance  (-blans),  n.     [Cf.  OF.  assemblance.'] 

1.  Resemblance;  likeness;  appearance.     [Obs.] 
Care  I  for  the  .  .  .  stature,  bulk,  and  big  assemblance  of  ? 

man  1    Give  me  the  spirit.  Shdk,  ■ 

2.  An  assembling ;  assemblage.     [Obs,'] 

To  weete  [know]  the  cause  of  their  assemblance.  Spejiser, 
As-sem'ble  (Ss-sem'b'l),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Assem- 
bled (-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Assembling  (-bling).]  [F. 
assembler,  fr.  LL.  assimulare  to  bring  together,  to  col- 
lect ;  L.  ad  -f-  simul  together  ;  akin  to  similis  like,  Gr.  oi/xo 
at  the  same  time,  and  E.  same.  Cf.  Assimilate,  Same.] 
To  collect  into  one  place  or  body ;  to  bring  or  call  to- 
gether ;  to  convene ;  to  congregate. 

Thither  he  assembled  all  his  train.  Milton, 

All  the  men  of  Israel  assembled  themselves.    1  Kings  viii.  2. 
As-sem'ble,  v.  i.    To  meet  or  come  together,  as  a  num- 
ber of  individuals ;  to  convene ;  to  congregate.     Dryden, 
The  Parliament  assembled  in  November.  W.  Massey, 
As-sem'ble,  v.  t.    To  liken ;  to  compare.     [06i.] 

Bribes  may  be  asseriMed  to  pitch.  Latimer. 

As-sem'bler  (-bier),  n.  One  who  assembles  a  num- 
ber of  individuals ;  also,  one  of  a  number  assembled. 

As-sem'bly  (Ss-sSm'blJ^),  re.  /  pi.  Assemblies  (-blTz), 
[F.  assemblee,  fr.  assembler.  See  Assemble.]  1.  A  com- 
pany of  persons  collected  together  in  one  place,  and  usu- 
ally for  some  common  purpose,  esp.  for  deliberation  and 
legislation,  for  worship,  or  for  social  entertainment. 

2.  A  collection  of  inanimate  objects.     [Obs.]    Howell. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  beat  of  the  drum  or  sound  of  the  bugle  as 
a  signal  to  troops  to  assemble. 

111^"  In  some  of  the  United  States,  the  legislature,  or 
the  popular  branch  of  it,  is  Called  the  Assembly,  or  the 
General  Assembly.      In   the   Presbyterian  Church,  the 
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General  Assembly  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal, 
composed  of  ministers  and  ruling  elders  delegated  from 
each  presbytery;  as,  the  Ge/ierul  Assembly  ot  the  Pres- 
byterian Cnurch  m  the  United  States,  or  of  Scotland. 

Assembly  room,  a  room  in  which  persons  assemble,  espe- 
cially for  dancing.  —  Unlawful  assembly  {Line),  a  meeting 
of  three  or  more  persons  on  a  common  plan,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  a  reasonable  apprehension  that  they  will 
disturb  the  peace  tumultuously.  —  Westminster  Assembly, 
a  convocation,  cousistmg  chieUy  of  divmes,  which,  by  act 
of  Parliament,  assembled  July  1,  1643,  and  remained  m 
session  some  years.  It  framed  the  "  Confession  of  Faith, 
the  "Larger  Catechism,"  and  the  "Shorter  Catechism," 
which  are  still  received  as  authority  by  Presbyterians, 
and  are  substantially  accepted  by  CongregationaLsts. 

Syn.  —  See  Assemblage. 

As-sein1)ly-nian  (Ss-sem'blj^-man),  re.;  pi.  Assem- 
blymen (-men).  A  member  of  an  assembly,  especially  of 
the  lower  branch  of  a  State  legislature. 

As-sent',  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Assented;  p.pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Assenting.]  IF.  assentii;  L.  assenlire,  assentiri  ;  ad 
-\-  sentire  to  feel,  think.  See  Sense.]  To  admit  a  thing 
as  true ;  to  express  one's  agreement,  acquiescence,  con- 
currence, or  concession. 

Who  informed  the  governor.  .  .  .  And  the  Jews  also  assented, 

saying  that  these  things  were  so.  Acts  xxiv.  9. 

The  princess  assented  to  all  that  was  suggested.     JIacaulay. 

Syn.  —  To  yield ;  agree  ;  acquiesce ;  concede ;  concur. 

As-sent'  (as-sSuf),  n.  [OF.  assent,  fr.  assenlir.  See 
Assent,  «.]  The  act  of  assenting ;  the  act  of  the  mind 
in  admitting  or  agreeing  to  anything ;  concurrence  with 
approval ;  consent ;   agreement ;  acquiescence. 

Faith  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition,  on  the  credit  of  the 

proposer.  Locke. 

The  assent,  if  not  the  approbation,  of  the  prince.    Prescott. 

Too  many  people  read  this  ribaldry  with  assent  and  admi- 
Tation.  ilacaulay. 

Eoyal  assent,  in  England,  the  assent  of  the  sovereign 
to  a  bill  which  has  passed  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
after  which  it  becomes  law. 

Syn.  —  Concurrence ;  acquiescence ;  approval ;  accord. 
— Assent,  Consent.  Assent  is  an  act  of  the  understanding, 
consent  of  the  vvUl  or  feelings.  We  assent  to  the  yiewsof 
otheiv^hen  our  minds  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with 
thei  'to  what  is  true,  right,  or  admissible.  ^&  consent 
wheu  pxQ  is  such  a  concurrence  of  our  will  with  their 
desirej'  and  wishes  that  we  decide  to  comply  with  their 
requests.  The  kin^  of  England  gives  his  assent,  not  his 
consent,  to  acts  ot  Parliament,  because,  in  theory  at 
least,  he  is  not  governed  by  personal  feelings  or  choice, 
but  by  a  deUberate  judgment  as  to  the  common  good. 
We  also  use  assent  in  cases  where  a  proposal  is  made 
which  involves  but  little  interest  or  feeling.  A  lady  may 
assent  to  a  gentleman's  opening  the  window ;  but  if  he 
offers  himself  in  marriage,  he  must  wait  for  her  consent. 

As'sen-ta'tion  (Ss'sSn-ta'shtln),  n.  [L.  assentalio. 
See  Assent,  v.']  Insincere,  flattering,  or  obsequious  as- 
sent ;  hypocritical  or  pretended  concurrence. 

Abject  flattery  and  indiscriminate  cuysentation  degrade  as 
much  as  indiscriminate  contradiction  and  noisy  debate  disgust. 

Ld.  Chesterfield. 

As'sen-ta'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  assentari  to  assent 
constantly.]     An  obsequious  person ;  a  flatterer,     [i?.] 

As-sent'a-tO-ry  (as-sgnt'a-t6-ry),  a.  Flattering  ;  ob- 
sequious.   lObs.}  —  As-sent'a-to-rl-ly,  adt;.     [06s.] 

As-sent'er  (-er^,  n.     One  who  assents. 

As-sen'tient  (as-sSn'shent),  a.     Assenting. 

As-sent'lng  (5s-sent'ing),  a.  Giving  or  implying  as- 
sent. —  As-sent'ing-ly,  adv. 

As-sent'ive  (as-seut'Iv),  a.  Giving  assent ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  assent ;  complying.  —  As-sent'ive-ness,  n. 

As-sent'ment  (-ment),  re.  Assent;  agreement.  [06.S.] 

As-sert'  (as-serf),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Asseeted  ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Assekting.]  [L.  assertus,  p.  p.  of  asserere  to 
join  or  fasten  to  one  s  self,  claim,  maintain  ;  ad  +  serere 
to  join  or  bind  together.  See  Seeies.]  1.  To  affirm ;  to 
declare  with  assurance,  or  plainly  and  strongly ;  to  state 
positively ;  to  aver ;  to  asseverate. 

Nothing  is  more  shameful  .  .  .  than  to  assert  anything  to  be 
done  without  a  cause.  Say, 

2.  To  maintain ;  to  defend.     [_Obs.  or  Archaic'] 

That  ...  I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Milton. 

I  will  assert  it  from  the  scandal.       Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  To  maintain  or  defend,  as  a  cause  or  a  claim,  by 
words  or  measures ;  to  vindicate  a  claim  or  title  to  ;  as, 
to  assert  our  rights  and  liberties. 

To  assert  one's  self,  to  claim  or  vindicate  one's  rights  or 
position ;  to  demand  recognition. 

Syn.  —  To  affirm ;  aver ;  asseverate ;  maintain ;  pro- 
test ;  pronounce :  declare ;  vindicate.  —  To  Assert,  Ap- 
piEM,  Maintain,  VrnmcATE.  To  assert  is  to  fasten  to 
one's  self,  and  hence  to  claim.  It  is,  therefore,  adversa- 
tive in  its  nature.  We  assert  our  rights  and  privileges,  or 
the  cause  of  free  institutions,  as  against  opposition  or  de- 
nial. To  ajirm  is  to  declare  as  true.  We  assert  boldly ; 
we  a/^rm  positively.  To  maintain  is  to  uphold,  and  in- 
sist upon  with  earnestness,  whatever  we  have  once  as- 
serted ;  as,  to  maintain  one's  cause,  to  maintain  an  argu- 
ment, to  maintain  the  ground  we  have  taken.  To  vindi- 
cate IS  to  use  language  and  measures  of  the  strongest 
kind,  m  defense  of  ourselves  and  those  for  whom  we  act. 
We  maintain  our  assertions  by  adducing  proofs,  facts,  or 
arguments ;  we  are  ready  to  vindicate  our  rights  or  inter- 
ests by  the  utmost  exertion  of  our  powers. 

As-sert'er  (Ss-serfer),  re.  One  who  asserts ;  one  who 
avers  or  maintains  ;  an  assertor. 

The  inflexible  asserter  of  the  rights  of  the  church.    Milman. 

As-ser'tlon  (Ss-ser'shun),  n.  [L.  assertio,  fr.  assere- 
re.] 1.  The  act  of  asserting,  or  that  which  is  asserted ; 
positive  declaration  or  averment ;  affirmation  ;  statement 
asserted ;  position  advanced. 

There  is  a  difference  between  assertion  and  demonstration. 

^  Macaulay. 

2.  Miuntenance ;  vindication ;  as,  the  assertion  of  one's 
Tights  or  prerogatives. 


As-sert'ive  (Ss-sert'Tv),  a.  Positive;  affirming  con- 
fidently ;  affirmative  ;  peremptory. 

In  a  confident  and  assertive  form.  Glanvill. 

—  As-sert'ive-ly,  adv.  —  As-sert'ive-ness,  n. 

As-sert'or  (Ss-sert'er),  n.  [L.,  fr.  asserere.]  One 
who  asserts  or  avers ;  one  who  maintains  or  vindicates  a 
claim  or  a  right ;  an  affirmer,  supporter,  or  vindicator ; 
a  defender ;  an  asserter. 

The  assertors  of  liberty  said  not  a  word.    Macaulay. 
Faithful  assertor  of  thy  country's  cause.  Prior. 

As'ser-to'rl-al  (Ss'ser-to'rl-al),  a.  Asserting  that  a 
thing  is  ;  —  opposed  to  problematical  and  apodeiclical. 

As-sert'0-ry  (-o-rj),  a.  [L.  assertorius,  fr.  asserere.] 
Affirming  ;  maintaining. 

Arguments  .  .  .  assertory,  not  probatory.     Jer.  Taylor. 

An  assertory,  not  a  promissory,  declaration.    Bentham. 

A  proposition  is  assertory,  when  it  enounces  what  is  known 

as  actual.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

As-seSS'  (5s-s8s'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Assessed  (-sSsf) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Assessing.]  [OF.  assesser  to  regulate, 
settle,  LL.  assessare  to  value  for  taxation,  fr.  L.  assidere, 
supine  as  if  assessum,  to  sit  by,  esp.  of  judges  in  a  court, 
in  LL.  to  assess,  tax.  Cf.  Assize,  «.,  Cess.]  1.  To  value ; 
to  make  a  valuation  or  official  estimate  of  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taxation. 

2.  To  apportion  a  sum  to  be  paid  by  (a  person,  a  com- 
munity, or  an  estate),  in  the  nature  of  a  tax,  fine,  etc. ; 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  (a  person,  an  estate,  or  an  income) 
according  to  a  rate  or  apportionment. 

3.  To  determine  and  impose  a  tax  or  fine  upon  (a 
person,  community,  estate,  or  income) ;  to  tax ;  as,  the 
club  assessed  each  member  twenty-five  cents. 

4.  To  fix  or  determine  the  rate  or  amount  of. 

This  sum  is  assessed  and  raised  upon  individuals  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  In  the  act.  Blackstone. 

As-sess'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Liable  to  be  assessed  or 
taxed  ;  as,  assessable  property. 

As'sess-ee'  (5s's5s-e'),  n.     One  who  is  assessed. 

As-ses'slon  (Ss-s5sh'un),  n.  [L.  assessio,  fr.  asside- 
re to  sit  by  or  near ;  ad  -\-  sedere  to  sit.  See  Srr.]  A 
sitting  beside  or  near. 

As-sess'ment  (Ss-s6s'ment),  re.   [LL.  assessamentum.] 

1.  The  act  of  assessing ;  the  act  of  determining  an 
amount  to  be  paid ;  as,  an  assessment  of  damages,  or  of 
taxes ;  an  assessment  of  the  members  of  a  club. 

2.  A  valuation  of  property  or  profits  of  business,  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation  ;  such  valuation  and  an  adjudg- 
ing of  the  proper  sum  to  be  levied  on  the  property  ;  as, 
an  assessment  of  property  or  an  assessment  on  property. 

SI^^  An  assessment  is  a  valuation  made  by  authorized 
persons  according  to  their  discretion,  as  opposed  to  a  sum 
certain  or  determined  by  law.  It  is  a  valuation  of  the 
property  of  those  who  are  to  pay  the  tax,  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  the  proportion  which  each  man  shall  pay. 

Blackstone.    Burrill. 

3.  The  specific  sum  levied  or  assessed. 

4.  An  apportionment  of  a  subscription  for  stock  into 
successive  installments ;  also,  one  of  these  installments 
(in  England  termed  a  "  call ").     [U.  S.] 

As-seS3'0r  (ser),  n.  [L.,  one  who  sits  beside,  the  as- 
sistant of  a  judge,  fr.  assidere.  See  Assession.  LL., 
one  who  arranges  or  determines  the  taxes,  fr.  assidere. 
See  Assess,  v.,  and  cf.  Cessok.]  1.  One  appointed  or 
elected  to  assist  a  judge  or  magistrate  with  his  special 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  decided ;  as  legal  asses- 
sors, nautical  assessors.  Mozley  &  W. 

2.  One  who  sits  by  another,  as  next  in  dignity,  or  as 
an  assistant  and  adviser  ;  an  associate  in  office. 

Whence  to  his  Son, 
The  assessor  of  his  throne,  he  thus  began.  Milton. 

With  his  ignorance,  his  inclinations,  and  his  fancy,  as  his  as- 
sessors in  judgment.  /.  Taylor. 

3.  One  appointed  to  assess  persons  or  property  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation.  Bouvier. 

As'ses-so'ri-al  (Ss'sgs-so'ri-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  assessorial, 
fr.  L.  assessor.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  assessor,  or  to  a 
court  of  assessors.  Coxe. 

As-sess'or-ship  (as-ses'er-ship),  re.  The  office  or 
function  of  an  assessor. 

As'set  (5s'set),  n.  Any  article  or  separable  part  of 
one's  assets. 

As'sets  (as'sets),  re.  pi.  [OF.  asez  enough,  F.  assez, 
fr.  L.  ad  -\-  satis,  akin  to  Gr.  aS-qv  enough,  Goth,  saps 
full.  Cf.  AssAi,  Satisfy.]  1.  (Law)  (a)  Property  of  a 
deceased  person,  subject  by  law  to  the  payment  of  his 
debts  and  legacies  ;  —  called  assets  because  sufficient  to 
render  the  executor  or  administrator  liable  to  the  cred- 
itors and  legatees,  so  far  as  such  goods  or  estate  may  ex- 
tend. Story.  Blackstone.  (J)  Effects  of  an  insolvent 
debtor  or  bankrupt,  applicable  to  the  payment  of  debts. 

2.  The  entire  property  of  all  sorts,  belonging  to  a  per- 
son, a  corporation,  or  an  estate  ;  as,  the  assets  of  a  mer- 
chant or  a  trading  association  ;  —  opposed  to  liabilities. 

^W^  In  balancing  accounts  the  assets  are  put  on  the 
Or.  side  and  the  debts  on  the  Dr.  side. 

As-sev'er  (Ss-sev'er),  V.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  asseverer,  fr.  L. 
asseverare.]    See  Assevbeate.     [Archaic] 

As-sev'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Asseveeated 

(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Asseveeating  (-a'ting).]  [L. 
asseveraius,  p.  p.  of  asseverare  to  assert  seriously  or  ear- 
nestly; ad  ^  severus.  See  Seteee.]  To  affirm  or  aver 
positively,  or  with  solemnity. 

Syn. —To  affirm ;  aver ;  protest ;  declare.   See  Affibm. 

As-sev'er-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  asseveraiio.]  The 
act  of  asseverating,  or  that  which  is  asseverated ;  posi- 
tive affirmation  or  assertion ;  solemn  declaration. 

Another  abuse  of  the  tongue  I  might  add,  —  vehement  assev- 
erations upon  slight  and  trivial  occasions.  Bay. 

As-sev'er-a-tlve  (-fi-ti  v),  a.    Characterized  by  assev- 
eration ;  asserting  positively. 
As-sev'er-a-to-ry  (-&-to-Tf),  a.    Asseverative. 


As-sib'1-Iate  (Ss-sTb't-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  assibilatus,  p.  p. 
of  assibilare  to  hiss  out ;  ad  -\-  sibilare  to  hiss.]  To 
make  sibilant ;  to  change  to  a  sibilant.  J.  Peile. 

As-sib'i-la'tlon  (-la'shiiii),  re.  Change  of  a  non-sibi- 
lant letter  to  a  sibilant,  as  of  -tio7i  to  -shun,  dike  to  ditch. 

As'^-de'an  (as'sl-de'an),  n.  [Heb.  khUsud  to  be  pi- 
ous.] One  of  a  body  of  devoted  Jews  who  opposed  the 
Hellenistic  Jews,  and  supported  the  Asmoneans. 

As'si-dent  (5s'si-dent),  a.  [L.  assidens,  p.  pr.  of  as- 
sidere to  sit  by  :  cf.  F.  assident.  See  Assession.]  {3Ied.) 
Usually  attending  a  disease,  but  not  always  ;  as,  assident 
signs,  or  symptoms. 

As-sid'U-ate  (as-sid'ii-at),  a.  [L.  assiduaius,  p.  p.  of 
assiduare  to  use  assiduously.]  Unremitting ;  assiduous. 
[Obs.]     '■'■Assiduatela.hoT.'''  Fabyan. 

As'si-du'i-ty  (Ss'si-du'i-ty),  re.  ; pi.  Assiduities  (-tiz). 
[li.  assiduitas;  cf.  F.assidtiite.  See  Assiouons.]  1.  Con- 
stant or  close  application  or  attention,  particularly  to 
some  business  or  enterprise  ;  diligence. 

I  have,  with  much  pains  and  assiduity,  qualified  myself  tor 
a  nomenclator.  Addison. 

2.  Studied  and  persevering  attention  to  a  person ;  — 
usually  in  the  plural. 

As-sid'u-ous  (as-sTd'\5-iis),  a.    [L.  assiduus,  fr.  as-  • 
sidere  to  sit  near  or  close  ;  ad  -\-  sedere  to  sit.     See  Sit.] 

1.  Constant  in  application  or  attention ;  devoted  ;  at- 
tentive ;  unremitting. 

She  grows  more  assiduous  in  her  attendance.      Addison. 

2.  Performed  with  constant  diligence  or  attention;  im- 
remitting ;  persistent ;  as,  assiduous  labor. 

To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Diligent ;  attentive;  sedulous  ;  unwearied ;  un- 
intermitted ;  persevering  ;  laborious ;  indefatigable. 

—  As-sld'u-ous-ly,  adv.  —  As-sld'u-ous-ness,  n. 

As-siege'  (Ss-sej'),  v.  t.  [OE.  asegen,  OF.  asegier, 
F.  assieger,  fr.  LL.  assediare,  assidiare,  to  besiege.  See 
Siege.]  To  besiege.   [Obs.]   "Assieged  castles."  Spenser. 

As-siege',  re.     A  siege.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

As'si-en'tist  (Ss'sT-Sn'tlst),  re.  [Cf.  F.  assientiste,  Sp. 
asentista.]  A  shareholder  of  the  Assiento  company  ;  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  Assiento  contract.  Bancroft. 

II  As'si-en'tO  (-to),  re.  [Sp.  asiento  seat,  contract  or 
agreement,  fr.  asentar  to  place  on  a  chair,  to  adjust,  to 
make  an  agreement ;  a  (L.  ad)  -\-  sentar,  a  participial 
verb  ;  as  if  there  were  a  L.  sedentare  to  cause  to  sit,  fr. 
sedens,  sedentis,  p.  pr.  of  sedere  to  sit.]  A  contract  or 
convention  between  Spain  and  other  powers  for  furnish- 
ing negro  slaves  for  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America, 
esp.  the  contract  made  with  Great  Britain  in  1713. 

As-slgn'  (Ss-sin'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Assigned  (-sind') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Assigning.]  [OE.  assignen,  asignen,  F. 
assigner,  fr.  L.  assignare  ;  ad  -f-  signare  to  mark,  mark 
out,  designate,  signum  mark,  sign.  See  Sign.]  1.  To 
appoint ;  to  allot ;  to  apportion  ;  to  make  over. 

In  the  order  I  assign  to  them.  Loudcfn. 

The  man  who  could  feel  thus  was  worthy  of  a  better  station 

than  that  in  which  his  lot  had  been  assiynea.  Soutliey. 

He  assigned  to  his  men  their  several  posts.      Prescott. 

2.  To  fij£,  specify,  select,  or  designate ;  to  point  out  au- 
thoritatively or  exactly  ;  as,  to  assign  a  limit ;  to  assign 
counsel  for  a  prisoner ;  to  assign  a  day  for  trial. 

All  as  the  dwarf  the  way  to  her  assigned.  Spenser. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  period  more  eventful.    De  Quincey. 

3.  (Law)  To  transfer,  or  make  over  to  another,  esp.  to 
transfer  to,  and  vest  in,  certain  persons,  called  assignees, 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

To  assign  dower,  to  set  out  by  metes  and  bounds  the 
widow's  share  or  portion  in  an  estate.  Kent. 

As-slgn',  re.  [From  Assign,  v.]  A  thing  pertaining 
or  belonging  to  something  else ;  an  appurtenance.  [Ofe] 

Six  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  assigns,  as  gir- 
dles, hangers,  and  so.  Sltak. 

As-sign',  n.  [See  Assignee.]  (Law)  A  person  to 
whom  property  or  an  interest  is  transferred  ;  as,  a  deed 
to  a  man  and  his  heirs  audassigns. 

As-sign'a-'bil'l-ty  (Ss-sin'a-bll'i-ty),  re.  The  quality 
of  being  assignable. 

As-Sign'a-ble  (Ss-sin'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  as- 
signed, allotted,  specified,  or  designated ;  as,  an  assign- 
able note  or  bill ;  an  assignable  reason ;  an  assignable 
quantity. 

II  As'sl'gnat'  (a'se'nya/  or  SsTg-nSt ;  277),  re.  [F. 
assignat,  fr.  L.  assignatus,  p.  p.  of  assignare.]  One  of 
the  notes,  bills,  or  bonds,  issued  as  currency  by  the  rev- 
olutionary government  of  France  (1790-1796),  and  based 
on  the  security  of  the  lands  of  the  church  and  of  nobles 
which  had  been  appropriated  by  the  state. 

As'slg-na'tlon  (as'sig-na'shiin),  re.  [L.  assignatio, 
fr.  assignare :  cf.  F.  assignation.]  1.  The  act  of  assign- 
ing or  allotting ;  apportionment. 

This  order  being  taken  in  the  senate,  as  touching  the  ap- 
pointment and  assignatioji  of  those  provinces.  Holland. 

2.  An  appointment  of  time  and  place  for  meeting  or 
interview  ;  —  used  chiefiy  of  love  interviews,  and  now 
commonly  in  a  bad  sense. 

While  nymphs  take  treats,  or  assignations  give.      Pope. 

3.  A  making  over  by  transfer  of  title  ;  assignment. 
House  of  assignation,  a  house  in  wliich  appointments  for 

sexual  intercourse  are  fulfilled. 

As'slgn-ee'  (5s'si-ne'),  re.  [F.  assignS,  p.  p.  of  as- 
signer. See  Assign,  v.,  and  cf.  Assign  an  assignee.] 
(Law)  (a)  A  person  to  whom  an  assignment  is  made ; 
a  person  appointed  or  deputed  by  another  to  do  some 
act,  perform  some  business,  or  enjoy  some  right,  privi- 
lege, or  property ;  as,  an  assignee  of  a  bankrupt.  See 
Assignment  (c).  An  assignee  may  be  by  special  appoint- 
ment or  deed,  or  be  created  by  law ;  as  an  executor. 
Cowell.  Blount,  (b)  pi.  In  England,  the  persons  ap- 
pointed, under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy,  to  manage 
the  estate  of  a  bankrupt  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 
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As-Slgn'er  (Ss-sin'er),  n.  One  who  assigns,  appoints, 
allots,  or  apportions. 

As-sign'ment  (Ss-sln'ment),  n.  [LL.  assignamentum  : 
cf.  OF.  assenement.^  1.  An  allotting  or  an  appointment 
to  a  particular  person  or  use ;  or  for  a  particular  time,  as 
of  a  cause  or  causes  in  court. 

2.  {Law)  (a)  A  transfer  of  title  or  interest  by  writing, 
as  of  a  lease,  bond,  note,  or  bill  of  exchange  ;  a  transfer 
of  the  whole  of  some  particular  estate  or  interest  in 
lands.  (6)  The  writing  by  which  an  interest  is  trans- 
ferred, (c)  The  transfer  of  the  property  of  a  bankrupt 
to  certain  persons  called  assignees,  in  whom  It  is  Tested 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 

Assignment  of  dower,  the  setting  out  by  metes  and 
bounds  of  the  widow's  thirds  or  portion  in  the  deceased 
husband's  estate,  and  allotting  it  to  her. 

^W^  Assignment  is  also  used  In  law  as  convertible  with 
specification  ;  assignment  of  error  in  proceedings  for  re- 
view being  specification  of  error ;  and  assignment  of  per- 
jury or  fraud  in  indictment  being  specifications  of  perjury 
or  fraud. 

As'sign-or'  (as'sT-n8r'),  n.  [L.  assignator.  Cf.  As- 
SIGNEK.]  {Law)  An  assignor ;  a  person  who  assigns  or 
transfers  an  interest ;  as,  the  assignor  of  a  debt  or  other 
chose  in  action. 

As-sim'i-la-bll'l-ty  (as-sTm'i-ia-bil'i-ty),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  assimilable.     [-R.]  Coleridge. 

As-slm'i-la-ble  (-la-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  assimilated ; 
that  may  be  likened,  or  appropriated  and  incorporated. 

As-sim'1-late  (Ss-slm'i-lat),  v,  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sis- 
BiMiLATED  (-la'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Assimilating  (-la'- 
ttng).]     [L.  assimilalus,  p.  p.  of  assimilare  ;  ad-\-simi- 
lare  to  make  like,  similis  like.     See  Similak,  Assemble, 
AssiMULATE.]    1.  To  bring  to  a  likeness  or  to  conform- 
ity ;  to  cause  a  resemblance  between.  Sir  M.  Hale. 
To  assimilate  our  law  to  the  law  of  Scotland.    John  Bright. 
Fast  falls  a  fleecy  shower  ;  the  downy  flakes 
Assimilate  all  objects.  Cowper. 

2.  To  liken ;  to  compare.     [12.] 

3.  To  appropriate  and  transform  or  incorporate  into 
the  substance  of  the  assimilating  body ;  to  absorb  or  ap- 
propriate, as  nourishment ;  as,  food  is  assimilated  and 
converted  into  organic  tissue. 

Hence  also  animals  and  vegetables  may  assimilate  their  nour- 
ishment. Sir  I,  Newton. 
His  mind  had  no  power  to  assimilate  the  lessons.    Merivale. 

As-slm'1-late,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  similar  or  like 
something  else.     [JJ.] 

2.  To  change  and  appropriate  nourishment  so  as  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the  assimilating  body. 

Aliment  easily  assimilated  or  turned  into  blood.    Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  be  converted  into  the  substance  of  the  assimi- 
lating body ;  to  become  incorporated ;  as,  some  kinds  of 
food  assimilate  more  readily  than  others. 

I  am  a  foreign  material,  and  cannot  assimilate  with  the  church 
of  England.  J.  H.  Newman. 

As-Slm'i-la'tion  (Ss-sTm't-la'sh&n),  n.  [L.  assimi- 
latio :  cf.  F.  assimilation.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
assimilating  or  bringing  to  a  resemblance,  likeness,  or 
identity  ;  also,  the  state  of  being  so  assimilated ;  as,  the 
assimilation  of  one  sound  to  another. 

To  aspire  to  an  assimilation  with  God.      Dr.  H.  More. 

The  assimilation  of  gases  and  vapors.    Sir  J.  HerscheU 

2.  {Physiol.)  The  conversion  of  nutriment  into  the 

fluid  or  solid  substance  of  the  body,  by  the  processes  of 

digestion  and  absorption,  whether  in  plants  or  animals. 

Not  conserving  the  body,  not  repairing  it  by  assimilation, 
but  preserving  it  by  ventilation.  ^ir  T.  Browne. 

5^°"  The  term  assimilation  has  been  limited  by  some 
to  the  final  process  by  which  the  nutritive  matter  of  the 
blood  is  converted  into  the  substance  of  the  tissues  and 
organs. 

As-sim'i-la-tlve  (5s-sTmT-la-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  assim- 
ilaiivus,  F.  assimilatif.]  Tending  to,  or  characterized 
by,  assimilation ;  that  assimilates  or  causes  assimilation ; 
as,  an  assimilative  process  or  substance. 

As-Slm'1-la-tO-ry  (-la-to-rj^),  a.  Tending  to  assimi- 
late, or  produce  assimilation  ;  as,  assimilatory  organs. 

As-Slm'U-late  (as-slm'ii-lat),  V.  t.  [L.  assimulatus, 
p.  p.  of  assimulare,  equiv.  to  assimilare.  See  Assimi- 
late, V.  <.]  1.  To  feign  ;  to  counterfeit ;  to  simulate ; 
to  resemble.     [06.$.]  Blount. 

2.  To  assimUate.    [Obs.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

As-sim'U-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  assimulaiio,  equiv. 
to  assimilalio.}    Assimilation.     [6*6.5.]  Bacon. 

As'si-ne'go  (Ss'T-ne'go),  n.    See  Asinego. 

Ass'ish  (as'ish),  a.  Resembling  an  ass ;  asinine ; 
stupid  or  obstinate. 

Such  . . .  appear  to  be  of  the  assish  kind.  UdaXl, 

As-SiSt'(Ss-si3t'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Assisted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  AssiSTiNQ.]  [L.  assistere;  ad  -\-  sistere  to  cause 
to  stand,  to  stand,  from  stare  to  stand :  cf.  F.  assister. 
See  Stand.]  To  give  support  to  in  some  undertaking  or 
effort,  or  in  time  of  distress ;  to  help ;  to  aid ;  to  succor. 
Assist  me,  knight.    I  am  undone  I  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  help ;  aid  ;  second ;  back  ;  support ;  re- 
lieve ;  succor ;  befriend  ;  sustain ;  favor.    See  Help. 

As-Sist',  V.  i.     1.  To  lend  aid ;  to  help. 

With  God  not  parted  from  him,  as  was  feared, 

But  favoring  and  assisting  to  the  end.  MUtmu 

2.  To  be  present  as  a  spectator ;  as,  to  assist  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting.     [A  Gallicism]  Gibbon.    Prescott. 

As-sist'ance  (-ans),  n.    [Cf.  F.  assistance.]     1.  The 

octof  assisting ;  help ;  aid ;  furthe  ranee ;  succor ;  support. 

Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand.  Shak. 

2.  An  assistant  or  helper  ;  a  body  of  helpers.     [06s.] 
Wat  Tyler  [was]  killed  by  valiant  Walworth,  the  lord  mayor 

of  London,  and  his  assistance. . . .  John  Cavendish.  Fuller. 

3.  Persons  present.     [06.5.  or  a  Gallicism] 
As-slst'ant  (-ant),  a.     [Cf.  F.  assistant,  p.  pr.  of  as- 

jw<er.]     1.  Helping  ;  lending  aid  or  support ;  auxiliary. 

Genius  and  learning  . . .  are  mutually  and  greatly  assistant  to 

each  other.  Beattie. 


2.  {Mil.)  Of  the  second  grade  in  the  staff  of  the  army ; 
as,  an  assistant  surgeon.     [J7.  S.] 

m^""  In  the  English  army  it  designates  the  third  grade 
in  any  particular  branch  of  the  staff.  Farrow. 

As-sist'ant  (Ss-sTst'ant),  n.     1.  One  who.  or  that 

which,  assists ;  a  helper ;  an  auxthary ;  a  means  of  help. 

Four  assistants  who  his  labor  share.  Fope. 

Rhymes  merely  as  assistants  to  memory.    Mrs.  Chapone. 

2.  An  attendant ;  one  who  is  present.  Dryden. 

As-slst'ant-ly,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  give  aid.    [jB.] 

As-sist'er  (-er),  n.    An  assistant ;  a  helper. 

As-sist'ful  (-ful),  a.    Helpful. 

As-sist'ive  (-Iv),  a.    Lending  aid  ;  helping. 

As-sist'less,  a.    Without  aid  or  help.     [R.]       Pope. 

As-Sist'or  (Ss-sTsfer),  re.     {Law)  An  assister. 

As-sith'ment  (Ss-sith'ment),  n.  See  Asstthment. 
[Obs.] 

As-size'  (Ss-siz'),  re.  [OE.  assise,  asise,  OF.  assise,  F. 
assises,  assembly  of  judges,  the  decree  pronounced  by 
them,  tax,  impost,  fr.  assis,  assise,  p.  p.  of  asseoir,  fr.  L. 
assidere  to  sit  hy;  ad-}-  sedere  to  sit.  See  Sit,  Size, and 
cf.  Excise,  Assess.]  1.  An  assembly  of  knights  and 
other  substantial  men,  with  a  bailiff  or  justice,  in  a  certain 
place  and  at  a  certain  time,  for  public  business.     [06s.] 

2.  {Law)  {a)  A  special  kind  of  jury  or  inquest.  (6)  A 
kind  of  writ  or  real  action,  (c)  A  verdict  or  finding  of 
a  jury  upon  such  writ,  {d)  A  statute  or  ordinance  in 
general.  Specifically:  (1)  A  statute  regulating  the  weight, 
measure,  and  proportions  of  ingredients  and  the  price  of 
articles  sold  in  the  market ;  as,  the  assize  of  bread  and 
other  provisions ;  (2)  A  statute  fixing  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures,  (e)  Anything  fixed  or  reduced 
to  a  certainty  in  point  of  time,  number,  quantity,  qual- 
ity, weight,  measure,  etc. ;  as,  rent  of  assize.  Glanvill. 
Spelman.  Cowell.  Blackstone.  Tomlins.  Burrill. 
[This  term  is  not  now  used  in  England  in  the  sense  of  a 
writ  or  real  action,  and  seldom  of  a  jury  of  any  kind,  but 
in  Scotch  practice  it  is  still  technically  applied  to  the 
jury  in  criminal  cases.  Stephen.  Burrill.  Erskine.] 
(/)  A  court,  the  sitting  or  session  of  a  court,  for  the  trial 
of  processes,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  by  a  judge  and 
jury.  Blackstone.  Wharton.  Encyc.  Brit,  (g)  The 
periodical  sessions  of  the  judges  of  tlie  superior  courts  in 
every  county  of  England  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing justice  in  the  trial  and  determination  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases ;  —  usually  in  the  plural.  Brande.  Whar- 
ton. Craig.  Burrill.  {h)  The  time  or  place  of  holding 
the  court  of  assize  ;  —  generally  in  the  plural,  assizes. 

3.  Measure ;  dimension  ;  size.  [In  this  sense  now  cor- 
rupted into  size.] 

An  hundred  cubits  high  hy^'ust  assize.  Spenser. 

[Formerly  written,  as  in  French,  assise.] 

As-size',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  AssizED  (-sizd') ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  AssiziNQ.]  [From  Assize,  re.  ;  cf.  LL.  assisare  to 
decree  in  assize.  Cf.  Assess,  v.]  1.  To  assess  ;  to 
value  ;  to  rate.     [06s.]  Gower. 

2.  To  fix  the  weight,  measure,  or  price  of,  by  an  ordi- 
nance or  regulation  of  authority.     [06s.] 

As-slz'er  (-er),  n.  An  officer  who  has  the  care  or 
inspection  of  weights  and  measures,  etc. 

As-Slz'or  (-er),  re.     {Scots  Law)  A  juror. 

As-SOl)er  (5s-so'ber),  v.  t.  [Pref .  ad-  -f  so6er.  Cf. 
Ensobee.]     To  make  or  keep  sober.     [06s.]  Gower. 

As-SO'cla-bll'l-ty  (Ss-so'sha-bTl'I-ty),  re.  The  quality 
of  being  associable,  or  capable  of  association  ;  associable- 
ness.     "The  assocta6t?)7j/ of  feelings."  H.Spencer. 

As-SO'cla-ble    (Ss-so'sha-b'l),  a.      [See   Associate.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  associated  or  joined. 

We  knowteeUngs  to  be  associable  only  by  the  proved  ability 
of  one  to  revive  another.  H.  Spencer. 

2.  Sociable ;  companionable.     [06s.] 

3.  {Med.)  Liable  to  be  affected  by  sjrmpathy  with 
other  parts ;  —  said  of  organs,  nerves,  muscles,  etc. 

The  stomach,  the  most  associable  of  all  the  organs  of  the  ani- 
mal body.  Med.  Rep. 

As-SO'cla-ble-ness,  n.    Associability. 

As-SO'ci-ate  (5s-so'shi-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Asso- 
ciated (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Associating  (-a'ting).] 
[L.  associalus,  p.  p.  of  associare;  ad  -{-  sociare  to  join  or 
unite,  socius  companion.  See  Social.]  1.  To  join  with 
one,  as  a  friend,  companion,  partner,  or  confederate ;  as, 
to  associate  others  with  us  in  business,  or  in  an  enterprise. 

2.  To  join  or  connect ;  to  combine  in  acting ;  as,  par- 
ticles of  gold  associated  with  other  substances. 

3.  To  connect  or  place  together  in  thought. 

He  succeeded  in  associating  his  name  inseparably  with  some 
names  which  will  last  as  long  as  our  language.  Macaulay. 

4.  To  accompany;  to  keep  company  with.     [05s.] 
Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe.    iShak. 

As-SO'ci-ate,  v.  i.  1.  To  unite  in  company ;  to  keep 
company,  implying  intimacy;  as,  congenial  minds  are 
disposed  to  associate. 

2.  To  unite  in  action,  or  to  be  affected  by  the  action  of 
a  different  part  of  the  body.  E.  Darwin. 

A.S-SO'ci-ate  (Ss-so'shT-at),  a.     [L.  associatus,  p.  p.] 

1.  Closely  connected  or  joined  with  some  other,  as  in 
interest,  purpose,  employment,  or  office  ;  sharing  respon- 
sibility or  authority ;  as,  an  associate  judge. 

While  I  descend  ...  to  my  associate  powers.    Milton. 

2.  Admitted  to  some,  but  not  to  all,  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  as,  an  associate  member. 

3.  {Physiol.)  Connected  by  habit  or  sympathy ;  as, 
associate  motions,  such  as  occur  sympathetically,  in  con- 
sequence of  preceding  motions.  E.  Darwin. 

As-SO'cl-ate,  re.  1.  A  companion ;  one  frequently  in 
company  with  another,  implying  intimacy  or  equality ;  a 
mate ;  a  feUow. 

2.  A  partner  in  interest,  as  in  business ;  or  a  confed- 
erate in  a  league. 

3.  One  connected  with  an  association  or  institution 
without  the  full  rights  or  privileges  of  a  regular  member ; 
as,  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 


4.  Anything  closely  or  usually  connected  with  another ; 
a  concomitant. 

The  one  [idea]  no  sooner  comes  into  the  understanding  than 
its  associate  appears  with  it.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Companion ;  mate ;  fellow ;  friend ;  ally ;  part- 
ner; coadjutor;  comrade;  accomplice. 

As-SO'ci-a'ted  (as-so'shT-a'ted),  a.  Joined  as  a  compan- 
ion ;  brought  into  association  ;  accompanying ;  combined. 

Associated  movements  (Pliysiol.),^  consensual  movements 
which  accompany  voluntary  efforts  without  our  con- 
sciousness. Dunfjlison. 

As-SO'ci-ate-sIlip  (Ss-so'sht-at-shTp),  re.  The  state  of 
an  associate,  as  in  an  Academy  or  an  office. 

As-SO'Ci-a'tiOn  (Ss-so'sl-a'slmn  or  -shi-a'shiin ;  277), 
n.    [Cf.  F.  association,  LL.  associaiio,  fr.  L.  associare.] 

1.  The  act  of  associating,  or  state  of  being  associated ; 
union  ;  connection,  whether  of  persons  or  things.  "  Some 
...  bond  of  association.'"  Hooker, 

Self-denial  is  a  kind  of  holy  association  with  God.    Boyle. 

2.  Mental  connection,  or  that  which  is  mentally  linked 
or  associated  with  a  thing. 

Words  .  .  •  must  owe  their  powers  to  association.    Johnson. 

Why  should  .  .  .  the  holiest  words,  with  all  their  venerable 

associations,  be  profaned  ?  Coleridge. 

3.  Union  of  persons  in  a  company  or  society  for  some 
particular  purpose ;  as,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science ;  a  benevolent  association.  Spe- 
cifically, as  among  the  Congregationalists,  a  society,  con- 
sisting of  a  niunber  of  ministers,  generally  the  pastors 
of  neighboring  churches,  miited  for  promoting  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  the  harmony  of  the  churches. 

Aasoclation  of  ideas  (Psychol.),  the  combination  or  con- 
nection of  states  of  mind  or  their  objects  with  one  another, 
as  the  result  of  which  one  is  said  to  be  revived  or  repre- 
sented by  means  of  the  other.  The  relations  according 
to  which  they  are  thus  coimected  or  revived  are  called 
the  laws  of  association.  Prominent  among  them  are  reck- 
oned the  relations  of  time  and  place,  and  of  cause  and 
effect.  Porter, 

As-so'ci-a'tlon-al  (-nl),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  as- 
sociation, or  to  an  association. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  theory  lield  by  the  associationists. 

As-SO'Cl-a'tion-ism  (-iz'm),  ?*.  {Philos.)  The  doctrine 
or  theory  held  by  associationists. 

As-so'cl-a'tion-ist,.re.  {Philos.)  One  who  explains  the 
higher  functions  and  relations  of  tlie  soul  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas ;  e.  g..  Hartley,  J.  S.  MiU. 

As-SO'Cl-a-tlve  (5s-so'shi-a-tTv),  a.  Having  the  qual- 
ity of  associating ;  tending  or  leading  to  association  ;  as, 
the  associative  faculty.  Hugh  Miller. 

As-so'cl-a'tor  (-shT-a'ter),  re.  An  associate ;  a  confed- 
erate or  partner  in  any  scheme. 

How  Pennsylvania's  air  agrees  with  Quakers, 

And  Carolina's  with  associators.  Dryden. 

As-SOil'  (Ss-soil'),  V.  t.  [OF.  assoiler,  absoile.r,  as- 
soldre,  F.  absoudre,  L.  absohere.  See  Absolve.]  1.  To 
set  free ;  to  release.     [Archaic] 

Till  from  her  bands  the  spright  assoiled  is.    Spenser. 

2.  To  solve ;  to  clear  up.     [O65.} 

Any  child  might  soon  be  able  to  assoil  this  riddle.    Bp.  Jewel, 

3.  To  set  free  from  guilt ;  to  absolve.     [Archaic"] 

Acquitted  and  assoiled  from  the  guilt.    Dr.  H.  More, 

Many  persons  think  themselves  fairly  assoiled,  because  they 

are  .  .  .  not  of  scandalous  lives.  Jer.  Taylor, 

4.  To  expiate ;  to  atone  for.     [Archaic]  Spenser. 

Let  each  act  assoil  a  fault.  .B,  Arnold. 

B.  To  remove ;  to  put  off.     [06s.] 
She  soundly  slept,  and  careful  thoughts  did  quite  assoil. 

Spenser. 
As-soll',  V.  t.     [Pref.  ad-  -{■  soU.]    To  soil ;  to  stain. 
[06s.  or  Poet.]  Beau.  &  Ft, 

Ne'er  assoil  my  cobwebbed  shield.     Wordsworth. 
As-soil'ment  (-ment),  re.    Act  of  assoUing,  or  state  of 
being  assoiled ;  absolution ;  acquittal. 
As-soil'ment,  re.    A  soiling  ;  defilement. 
As-soil'zie  (5s-soil'yT  or  -1),  As-soil'yle,  v.  t.    [Old 
form  assoil^e.    See  Asson..]    {Scots  Law)    To  absolve ; 
to  acquit  by  sentence  of  court. 

God  assoilzie  him  for  the  sin  of  bloodshed.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
As'SO-nance  (Ss's6-nans),  re.     [Cf.  F.  assonance.    See 
Assonant.]    1.  Resemblance  of  sound.    "  The  disagree- 
able assonance  of  '  sheath '  and  '  sheathed.'  "     Steevens. 

2.  {Pros.)  A  peculiar  species  of  rhyme,  in  which  the 
last  accented  vowel  and  those  which  follow  it  in  one 
word  correspond  in  sound  with  the  vowels  of  another 
word,  while  the  consonants  of  the  two  words  are  unlike 
in  sound ;  as,  calamo  and  platano,  baby  and  chary. 

The  assotiance  is  peculiar  to  tSe  Spaniard.      HaUam. 

3.  Incomplete  correspondence. 

Assonance  between  facts  seemingly  remote.      Lowell. 

As'SO-nant  (-nant),  a.    [L.  assonans,  p.  pr.  of  asso- 

nare  to  sound  to,  to  correspond  to  in  sound ;  ad  -\-  sonare 

to  sound,  sonus  sound :  cf.  F.  assonant.    See  Sound.] 

1.  Having  a  resemblance  of  sounds. 

2.  {Pros.)  Pertaining  to  the  peculiar  species  of  rhyme 
called  assonance  ;  not  consonant. 

As'SO-nan'tal  (Ss'so-nSn'tal),  a.     Assonant. 

As'SO-nat  (as'so-nat),  v.  i.  [L.  assonare,  assonatum, 
to  respond  to.]     To  correspond  in  sound. 

As-sort'  (5s-s6rt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Assorted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Assorting.]  [F.  assortir ;  a  (L.  ad)  -f-  sor- 
tir  to  cast  or  draw  lots,  to  obtain  by  lot,  L.  sortiri,  fr. 
sors,  soriis,  lot.  See  Sokt.]  1.  To  separate  and  dis- 
tribute into  classes,  as  things  of  a  like  kind,  nature,  or 
quality,  or  which  are  suited  to  a  like  purpose ;  to  classify ; 
as,  to  assort  goods.     [Rarely  applied  to  persons.] 

They  appear  ...  no  ways  assorted  to  those  with  whom  they 
must  associate.  Burke. 

2.  To  furnish  with,  or  make  up  of,  various  sorts  or  a 
variety  of  goods  ;  as,  to  assort  a  cargo. 

As-sort',  V.  i.  To  agree  ;  to  be  in  accordance  ;  to  be 
adapted ;  to  suit ;  to  fall  into  a  class  or  place.    Mitford, 
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Afl-SOrt'ed  (S8-sSrt'Sd),  a.     Selected;  culled. 
As-SOrt'ment(-ineut),n.   ICi.  ¥.  assorti7nent.']   1.  Act 
of  assorting,  or  distributiug  into  sorts,  kinds,  or  classes. 

2.  A  collection  or  quantity  of  things  distributed  into 
kinds  or  sorts ;  a  number  of  things  assorted. 

3.  A  collection  containing  a  variety  of  sorts  or  kinds 
adapted  to  various  wants,  demands,  or  purposes  ;  as,  an 
assortment  of  goods. 

As-sot' (as-sSf),  V.  (.  [OF.  asoler,  F.  assoter;  h{ti. 
ad)  -j-  sot  stupid.  See  Sot.]  To  besot ;  to  befool ;  to 
beguile ;  to  infatuate.     [Ois.] 

Some  ecstasy  assolted  had  his  sense.  Sjienser. 

Aa-SOt',  a.    Dazed ;  foolish ;  infatuated.     [Obs.'] 

Willie,  I  ween  tliou  be  ussut.  :Spe!isei: 

As-BUage'  (5s-swaj').  v.  t.  linip.  &  p.  p.  Assuaged 
(-swajd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Assoaging  (-svva'jTng).]  [OE. 
asuagen,  aswagen,  OF.  asoagiei;  astiagicr,  fr.  asoouagier, 
fr.  L.  ad  +  suavis  sweet.  See  Sweet.]  To  soften,  in  a 
figurative  sense ;  to  allay,  mitigate,  ease,  or  lessen,  as 
heat,  pain,  or  grief ;  to  appease  or  pacify,  as  passion  or 
tumult ;  to  satisfy,  as  appetite  or  desire. 

Refreshing  winds  the  summer's  heat  assuage.    Addison. 
To  assuage  the  sorrows  of  a  desolate  old  man.       Burke. 
The  fount  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
Her  thirst  of  knowledge.  Bijron. 

Syn.  —  To  alleviate  ;  mitigate  ;  appease  ;  soothe  ;  calm ; 
tranquilize ;  pacify ;  relieve.    See  Allevlate. 

As-suage',  v.  i.  To  abate  or  subside.  lArchaic'] 
"The  wateis assuaged."  Gen.  viii.  1. 

The  plague  being  come  to  a  crisis,  its  fury  began  to  as- 
suage. De  Foe. 

As-suage'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OF.  assmiagement, 
asuagement.']     llitigation  ;  abatement. 

As-sua'ger  (Ss-swa'jer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  wliich, 
assuages. 

As-sua'sive  (-slv),  a.  [From  assuage,  as  if  this  were 
fr.  a  supposed  L.  assuadei'e  to  persuade  to ;  or  from  B. 
pref.  ad-  +  -suasive  as  in  persuasive,']  Mitigating ;  tran- 
quilizing;  soothing,     [i?.] 

Music  her  soft  assuasive  voice  applies.  Pope. 

As-SUb'jU-gate  (Ss-stib'ju-gat),  V.  t.  [Pref.  ad-  + 
tubjugate-i    To  bring  into  subjection.     [06i.]         Shak. 

As'SUe-iac'tlon  (as'swe-f5k'sh5n),  n.  [L.  assue/ucerc 
to  accustom  to ;  assuetus  (p.  p.  of  assuescere  to  accus- 
tom to)  +/acere  to  make :  cf.  OF.  assuefaction.']  The  act 
of  accustoming,  or  the  state  of  being  accustomed  ;  habit- 
uation.    \Obs.i 

Custom  and  studies  efform  the  soul  like  wax,  and  by  a55»e- 
/ac?/on  introduce  a  nature.  Jer.'Taylor. 

As'sue-tude  (-tud),  n.  [L.  assueludo,  fr.  assuetus 
accustomed.]    Accustomedness ;  habit    habitual  use. 

Assuet<tde  of  things  hurtful  doth  make  them  lose  their  force 
to  hurt.  Bacon. 

As-sum'a-ble  (Ss-sum'a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  assumed. 

As-SUm'a-bly,  adv.     By  way  of  assumption. 

As-sume'  (Ss-sum'),  v.  t.  [;i>np.  &  p.  p.  Assumed 
f-sumd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Assuming.]  [L.  assumere  ;  ad 
-\-  sumere  to  take ;  sub  +  emere  to  take,  buy  :  cf .  F.  as- 
sumer.  See  Redeem.]  1.  To  take  to  or  upon  one's 
self ;  to  take  formally  and  demonstratively ;  sometimes, 
to  appropriate  or  take  unjustly. 

Trembling  they  stand  while  Jove  assumes  the  throne.  Fo2ie. 
The  god  assuTned  his  native  form  again.  Pope. 

2.  To  take  for  granted,  or  without  proof  ;  to  suppose 
as  a  fact ;  to  suppose  or  take  arbitrarily  or  tentatively. 

The  consequences  of  assumed  principleSt      JV/tewell. 

3.  To  pretend  to  possess ;  to  take  in  appearance. 

Ambition  assuming  the  mask  of  religion.       Forteus. 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not.  Shak. 

4.  To  receive  or  adopt. 

The  sixth  was  a  young  knight  of  lesser  renown  and  lower 
rank,  assumed  into  that  honorable  company.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Syn. —To  arrogate;  usurp;  appropriate. 

As-sume',  v.  i.  1.  To  be  arrogant  or  pretentious; 
to  claim  more  than  is  due.  Bp,  Burnet. 

2.  {Law)  To  undertake,  as  by  a  promise.  Burrill. 

As-sumed'  (as-sumd'),  a.    1.  Supposed. 

2.  Pretended;  hypocritical;  make-believe;  as,  an  as- 
sumed chaiacter. 

As-sum'ed-ly  (as-sum'ed-ly),  adv.    By  assumption. 

As-sum'ent  (as-siim'ent),  n.  [L.  assumentum,  fr.  ad 
-)-  suere  to  sew.]  A  patch;  an  addition  ;  a  piece  put  on. 
[06s.]  __  John  Lewis  (1731). 

As-sum'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  assumes,  arrogates,  pre- 
tends, or  supposes.  W.  D.  Whitney. 

As-sum'ing,  a.  Pretentious  ;  taking  much  upon  one's 
telf ;  presumptuous.  Burke. 

II  As-sump'sit  (as-sump'sit ;  215),  re.  [L.,  he  under- 
took, pret.  of  L.  assumere.  See  Assume.]  {Law)  {a)  A 
promise  or  undertaking,  founded  on  a  consideration. 
This  promise  may  be  oral  or  in  writing  not  under  seal. 
It  may  be  express  or  implied,  {b)  An  action  to  recover 
damages  for  a  breach  or  nonperformance  of  a  contract 
or  promise,  express  or  implied,  oral  or  in  writing  not  un- 
der seal.  Common  or  indebitatus  assumpsit  is  brought 
for  the  most  part  on  an  implied  promise.  Special  as- 
sumpsit  is  founded  on  an  express  promise  or  vmdertak- 
ing.  Wharton. 

As-smnpt'  (-siimt' ;  215),  v.  t.  [L.  assumptus,  p.  p. 
of  assumere.  See  Assume.!  To  take  up ;  to  elevate  ;  to 
assume.     [06s.]  "  Sheldon. 

As-sumpt',  re.     [L.  assumptum.,  p.  p.  neut.  of  assu- 
mere.}   That  which  is  assumed ;  an  assumption.     [06^.] 
The  sum  of  all  your  assumpts  is  this.   Chillingworth. 

As-SUmp'tion  (as-siimp'shun ;  215),  n.  [OE.  assump- 
Cioun  a  taking  up  into  heaven,  L.  assumptio  a  taking,  fr. 
assumere:  ci.F.  assomption.  See  Assume.]  1.  The  act 
of  assuming,  or  taking  to  or  upon  one's  self ;  the  act  of 
taking  Tip  or  adopting. 

The  assumption  of  authority.  Wfiewell. 


2.  Th3  act  of  taking  for  granted,  or  supposing  a  thing 
without  proof ;  supposition  ;  unwarrantable  claim. 

This  gives  no  sanction  to  the  unwarrantable  assumption  that 

the  soul  sleeps  from  the  period  of  death  to  the  resurrection  of 

the  body.  Tliodeij. 

That  calm  assumption  of  the  virtues.      W.  Black. 

3.  The  thing  supposed;  a  postulate,  or  proposition 
assumed ;  a  supposition. 

Hold  1  says  the  Stoic  ;  your  assumption 's  wrong.    Dri/den. 

4.  {Logic)  The  minor  or  second  proposition  in  a  cat- 
egorical syllogism. 

5.  The  taking  of  a  person  up  into  heaven.  Hence  : 
{Earn.  Cath.  &  Greek  Churches)  A  festival  in  honor  of 
the  ascent  oi  the  Virgin  Mary  into  heaven. 

As-sump'tive  (Ss-siimp'tlv),  a.  [L.  assmnptivus,  fr. 
assumptus,  fr.  assumere.}  Assumed,  or  capable  of  be- 
ing assumed  ;  characterized  by  assumption ;  making  un- 
warranted claims.  —  As-sump'tlve-ly,  adv. 

Assumptive  arms  {Her.),  originally,  arms  which  a  per- 
son had  a  right  to  assume,  in  consequence  of  an  exploit ; 
now,  those  assumed  without  sanction  of  the  Heralds'  Col- 
lege. Percy  HmUh. 

As-SUI'ance  (a-shur'uns),  re.  [OE.  assuraimce,  F.  as- 
surance, fr.  assurer.  See  Assure.]  1.  The  act  of  assur- 
ing; a  declaration  tending  to  inspire  full  confidence; 
that  which  is  designed  to  give  confidence. 

Whereof  he  hath  given  assui-ance  unto  all  men,  in  that  he 

hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  Acts  xvii.  31. 

Assurances  of  support  came  pouring  in  daily.    Mucaulay. 

2.  The  state  of  being  assured ;  firm  persuasion  ;  full 
confidence  or  trust ;  freedom  from  doubt ;  certainty. 

Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith, 
having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience.  Eeb.  x.  22. 

3.  Firmness  of  mind ;  imdoubting  steadiness ;  intre- 
pidity ;  courage ;  confidence  ;  self-reliance. 

Brave  men  meet  danger  with  assurance.        Knolles. 

Conversation  with  the  world  will  give  them  knowledge  and 

assurance.  Locke. 

4.  Excess  of  boldness ;  impudence ;  audacity ;  as,  liis 
assurance  is  intolerable. 

5.  Betrothal ;  affiance.     [06s.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

6.  Insm-ance  ;  a  contract  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  on 
occasion  of  a  certain  event,  as  loss  or  death. 

1!^°"  Recently,  assurance  has  been  used,  in  England, 
in  relation  to  life  contingencies,  and  insurance  in  relation 
to  other  contingencies.  It  is  called  temporary  assurance, 
if  the  time  within  which  the  contingent  event  must  hap- 
pen is  limited.    See  Insurance. 

7.  {Late)  Any  written  or  other  legal  evidence  of  the 
conveyance  of  property ;  a  conveyance ;  a  deed. 

11^°"  In  England,  the  legal  evidences  of  the  convey- 
ance of  property  are  called  the  common  assurances  of  the 
kingdom.  Blackstone. 

As-sure  (a-shur'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Assueed 
(a-shurd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Assuring.]  [OF.  aseurer, 
F.  assurer,  LL.  assecurare ;  L.  ad  +  securus  secure, 
sure,  certain.  See  Secure,  Sure,  and  cf.  Insure.]  1.  To 
make  sure  or  certain  ;  to  render  confident  by  a  promise, 
declaration,  or  other  evidence. 

His  promise  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise  our  foe  ... 

Assures  me  that  the  "bitterness  of  death 

Is  past,  and  we  shall  live.  Milton. 

2.  To  declare  to,  solemnly ;  to  assert  to  (any  one)  with 
the  design  of  inspiring  belief  or  confidence. 

I  dare  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 

Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus.  Shak. 

3.  To  confirm  ;  to  make  certain  or  secure. 

And  it  shall  be  assured  to  him.        Lev.  xxvii.  19. 

And  hereby  we  know  that   we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall 

assure  our  hearts  before  him.  1  John  iii.  19. 

4.  To  affiance  ;  to  betroth.     [06s.]  Shak. 

5.  {Law)  To  insure  ;  to  covenant  to  indemnify  for 
loss,  or  to  pay  a  specified  sum  at  death.    See  Insure. 

Syn.  — To  declare;  aver;  avouch;  vouch;  assert;  as- 
severate ;  protest ;  persuade  ;  convince. 

As-sured'  (a-shurd'),  a.  Made  sure;  safe;  insured; 
certain  ;  indubitable  ;  not  doubting  ;  bold  to  excess. 

As-sured',  re.     One  whose  life  or  property  is  insured. 

As-sur'ed-ly  (a-shur'Sd-ly),  adv.  Certainly ;  indubi- 
tably.    "  The  siege  assMrerfZy  I '11  raise. "  Shak. 

As-sur'ed-ness,  re.  The  state  of  being  assured ;  cer- 
tainty ;  fuU  confidence. 

As-sur'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  assures.  Specifically : 
One  who  insures  against  loss  ;  an  insurer  or  underwTiter. 

2.  One  who  takes  out  a  life  assurance  policy. 

As-SUr'gen-cy  (as-siir'jen-sy),  re.     Act  of  rising. 

The  . . .  assurgency  of  the  spirit  through  the  body.   Coleridge. 

As-SUr'gent  (-j«nt),  a.  [L.  assurgens,  p.  pr.  of  assur- 
gere;  ad  -\-  surgere  to  rise.]  Ascending;  (£o<.)  rising 
obliquely  ;  curving  upward.  Gray. 

As-SUr'ing  (a-shur'Ing),  a.  That  assures ;  tending  to 
assure  ;  giving  confidence.  —  As-SUr'ing-ly,  adv. 

As-swage'  (as-swaj'),  V.    See  Assuage. 

As-syr'i-an  (as-sir'i-an),  a.  [L.  Assyrius.}  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Assjrria,  or  to  its  inhabitants.  —  re.  A  native 
or  an  inhabitant  of  Assyria  ;  the  language  of  Assyria. 

As-syr'i-0-lOg'ic-al  (as-sTr'i-S-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Assyriology  ;  as,  Assyriological  studies. 

As-syr'i-Ol'O-gist  (-ol'6-jTst),  re.  One  versed  in  As- 
syriology ;  a  student  of  AssjTian  archaeology. 

As-syr'i-ol'O-gy  (-jy),  re.  \_Assyria  -f  -logy.}  The 
science  or  study  of  the  antiquities,  language,  etc. ,  of  an- 
cient Assyria. 

As-syUl'ment  (as-sith'ment),  n.  [From  OF.  aset, 
asez,  orig.  meaning  enough.  See  Assets.]  Indemnifica- 
tion for  injury ;  satisfaction.     \_Chiefly  in  Scots  law} 

II  As'ta-CUS  ias'ta-kus),  re.  [L.  astacus  a  crab,  6r. 
ao-TttKos.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  crustaceans,  containing 
the  crawfish  or  fresh-water  lobster  of  Europe,  and  aUied 
species  of  western  North  America.     See  Crawvish, 

A-star1)0ard  (a-sfar'bord),  adv.  {Jfaut.)  Over  to  the 
etarboard  side  ;  —  said  of  the  tiller. 


A-Btart'  (4-start'),  v.  t.  &  i.    Same  as  Astert.    {Obs."] 

II  As-tar'te  (Ss-tar'te),  re.     [Gr.  'Aaraprri  a  Phoenician 
goddess.]    {Zool.)  A  genus  of  bivalve 
moUusks,  common  on  the  coasts  of 
America  and  Europe. 

A-Btate'  (a-staf),  re.  Estate ;  state. 
[06s.]  Chaucer. 

A-Stat'lc  (a-stSt'ik),  a.  [Pref.  a- 
not  -{-  static.}  {Magnetism)  Having 
little  or  no  tendency  to  take  a  fixed 
or  definite  position  or  direction:  thus,  ^^,^^1^  (^_  umtata) 
a  suspended  magnetic  needle,  when  of  New  England 
rendered  astatic,  loses  its  polarity,  or  coast.  About  nat. 
tendency  to  point  in  a  given  direction.     ^'2^- 

Astatic  pair  (Magnetism),  a  pair  of  magnetic  needles  so 
mounted  as  to  be  nearly  or  quite  astatic,  as  in  some  gal- 
vanometers. 

A-stat'lc-al-ly  (-i-kal-ly),  adv.    In  an  astatic  manner. 

A-Stat'l-cism  (-i-siz'm),re.   The  state  of  being  astatic. 

A-stay'  (a-sta'),  adv.  {JVaut.)  An  anchor  is  said  to 
be  asluy,  when,  in  heaving  it,  an  acute  angle  is  formed 
between  the  cable  and  the  surface  of  the  water. 

As'te-ism  (5s'te-iz'm),  re.  [6r.  icrTetcrfids  refinedand 
witty  talk,  fr.  ao-Tetos  of  the  town,  polite,  witty,  fr.  acrrv 
city:  cf.  F.  asteisme.}  (Rhet.)  Genteel  irony  ;  a  polite 
and  ingenious  manner  of  deriding  another. 

As'tel  (Ss'tSl),  re.  [OE.  ustelle  piece  of  wood,  OF.  as- 
tele  splinter,  shaving,  F.  attelle,  astelle;  cf.  L.  astula, 
dim.  of  assis  board.]  {Mining)  An  arch,  or  ceiling,  of 
boards,  placed  over  the  men's  heads  in  a  mine. 

As'ter  (Ss'ter)j  re.  [L.  aster  aster,  star,  Gr.  aor^p  star. 
See  Star.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbs  with  compound 
white  or  bluish  flowers ;  starwort ;  Michaelmas  daisy. 

2.  {Floriculture)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Callistephus. 
Many  varieties  (called  China  asters,  German  asters,  etc.) 
are  cultivated  for  their  handsome  compound  flowers. 

II  As-te'ri-as  (5s-te'rT-Ss),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ao-reptaj 
starred,  fr.  acrTijp  star.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  echinoderms. 

^^^  Formerly  the  group  of  this  name  included  nearly 
all  starfishes  and  ophiurans.  Now  it  is  restricted  to  a 
genus  including  the  commonest  shore  starfishes. 

As-te'rl-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.  [See  Asterias.]  Radiated; 
with  diverging  rays  ;  as,  asteriated  sapphire. 

AB'ter-id'i-an  (as'ter-id'i-an),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Asterioidea.  —  re.  A  starfish ;  one  of  the 
Asterioidea. 

II  As-te'rl-Old'e-a  (Ss-te'ri-oid'e-&),  1   re.  pi.  _    [NL.,  fr. 

II  As'ter-id'e-a  (Ss'ter-id'e-ft),  )      Gr.  acTepCas  -j- 

-oid.      See    Asterias.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  class  of  Ech- 
inodermata      including 
the  true  starfishes.  The 
rays  vary  in  number  and 
always  have  ambulacral 
g  roo ves 
below. 
The    body 
is    s  t  a  r  - 
shaped   or 
pentagonal. 
II  As-te'ri-on 
te'ri-6n),  re.    [Gr. 
ao-Te'pioi'     starry.] 
{Anat.)  The  point 
on  the  side  of  the 
skull    where    the 
lambdoid,  parieto- 
mastoid   and    oc- 
cipito-mastoid  su- 
tures meet. 

II  As'ter-is'cus 
(Ss'ter-is'kus),  re. 
[l.,  an  asterisk. 
See  Asterisk.] 
{Anat.)  The  smaller  of  the  two  otoliths  found  in  the 
inner  ear  of  many  fishes. 

As'ter-isk  (as'ter-isk),  re.  [L.  asteriscus,  Gr.  olo-t«- 
piriKos,  dim.  of  aarfip  star.  See  Aster.]  The  figure  of  a 
star,  thus,  *,  used  in  printing  and  writing  as  a  reference 
to  a  passage  or  note  in  the  margin,  to  supply  the  omis- 
sion of  letters  or  words,  or  to  mark  a  word  or  phrase  as 
having  a  special  character. 

As'ter-iSIIl(-Tz'm),re.  [Gr.  aarepiaixo';,  fr.  a<Trfip  star  : 
cf.F.  asterisme.}  1.  (.4sft'ore.)  (a)  A  constellation.  [06s.] 
(6)  A  small  cluster  of  stars. 

2.  (Printing)  (a)  An  asterisk,  or  mark  of  reference, 
[i?.]  (6)  Three  asterisks  placed  in  this  maimer,  *#*,  to 
direct  attention  to  a  particular  passage. 

3.  (Crystallog.)  An  optical  property  oi  some  crystals 
which  exhibit  a  star-shaped  figure  by  reflected  light,  as 
star  sapphire,  or  by  transmitted  light,  as  some  mica.  . 

A-stern'  (a-stem'),  adv.    [Pref.  a-  -j-  stern.}    (Naut.) 

1.  In  or  at  the  hinder  part  of  a  ship  ;  toward  the 
hinder  part,  or  stern ;  backward ;  as,  to  go  astern. 

2.  Behind  a  ship ;  in  the  rear.  "A  gale  of  wind  right 
astern."    De  Foe.     "Left  this  strait  asierre."    Brake. 

To  back  astern,  to  go  stem  foremost.  —  To  be  astern  of 
the  reckoning,  to  be  behind  the  position  given  by  the 
reckoning.  —  To  drop  astern,  to  fall  or  .  be  left  behind.  — 
To  go  astern,  to  go  backward,  as  from  the  action  of  cur- 
rents or  winds. 

A-ster'nal  (S^ster'nal),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  +  sternal.} 
(Anat.)  Not  sternal ;  —  said  of  ribs  which  do  not  join  the 
sternum. 

As'ter-Oid  (as'ter-oid),  n.  [Gr.  derrepoeiSijs  starlike, 
starry  ;  ao-njp  star  -|-  etSos  form  :  cf .  F.  astero'ide.  See 
Aster.]  A  starlike  body ;  esp.  one  of  the  numerous 
small  planets  whose  orbits  lie  between  those  of  Mars  and 
Jupiter;  —  called, also ^/a?(etoi6?s  and  miiior planets. 

As'ter-Oid'al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  au  asteroid, 
or  to  the  asteroids. 

II  As'te-rol'e-pis (-te-r51'4-pts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aonjp 
star  -j-  AcTri?  scale.]    (Paleon.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  some 


One  of  the  Asterioidea  (Echinaster  sen 
tus)  of  Florida,  ventral  or  actinal  side. 
A  Ambulacral  feet,  or  suckers  ;  0 
Mouth  ;  G  One  of  the  Genital  pores. 
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of  which  were  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  found  in  a 
fossil  state  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  Hugh  Miller. 

As'ter-oph'yl-lite  (as'ter-of  il-lit),  n.  [Gr.  aurrip  star 
-(- ^uAAoF  leaf.]  (Paleon.)  A  fos- 
sil plant  from  the  coal  format 
tions  of  Europe  and  America,  now 
regarded  as  the  branchlets  and 
foliage  of  calamites. 

A-Stert'  (a-sterf),  v.  i.  [Pref .  a- 
+  start ;  OE.  asterien,  aslurten.'] 
To  start  up ;  to  befall ;  to  escape ; 
to  shun.    XObs.']  Spenser. 

A-stert',  V.  i.  To  escape.  [Ofe.] 

II  As'Uie-ni'a  (Ss'the-ui'a), )    ' 

As'the-ny  (as'the-ny),  )  _■ 
[NL.  asthenia,  Gr.  arrBiveia ;  a 
priy.  +  o-eeVot  strength.]  (Med.)  An  Asterophyllite 
Want  or  loss  of  strengtli ;  debil-  (Annularia  injtata). 
ity ;  diminution  of  the  vital  forces. 

As-then'ic  (Ss-thgn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ao-flei'ticds ;  a  priv. 
-\-  o-fleVo;  strength.]  (Med.)  Characterized  by,  or  per- 
taining to,  debility  ;  weali ;  debilitating. 

II  As'the-no'pi-a  (as'the-no'pT-a),  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  + 
o-eevos  strength  +  !o\fi  eye.]  "Wealiness  of  sight.  Quain. 
—  As'the-nop'ic  (-nop'ik),  a. 

Asth'ma  (as'ma,  az'ina,  or  Sst'mi ;  277),  n.  _  [Gr. 
acrOfia  sliort-drawn  breath,  fr.  asiv  to  blow,  for  a^eii': 
cf.  Sltr.  va,  Goth,  waian,  to  blow,  E.  wind.']  (Med.)  A 
disease,  characterized  by  difficulty  of  breatliing  (due  to 
a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bronchi),  recurring  at  in- 
tervals, accompanied  with  a  wheezing  sound,  a  sense  of 
constriction  in  the  chest,  a  cough,  and  expectoration. 

Asth-mat'ic  (-mSt'Ils),   1  a.      [L.    asthmaticus,    Gr. 

Asth-mat'lC-al  (-i-kal),  )  ao-ejaaTiKos.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  asthma ;  as,  an  asthmatic  cough  ;  liable  to,  or 
Buffering  from,  asthma ;  as,  an  asthmatic  patient.  —  Astb- 

mat'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Asth-mat'ic,  n.     A  person  affected  with  asthma. 

As'Ug;mat'ic  (Ss'tTg-mSt'ik),  a.  (Med.  &  Opt.)  Af- 
fected witli,  or  pertaining  to,  astigmatism ;  as,  astigmatic 
eyes ;  also,  remedying  astigmatism ;  as,  astigmatic  lenses. 

A-Stlg'ma-tlsm  (a-sttg'ma-tiz'm),  n.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -|- 
<rriyiJ.a,  oTiyfiaTos,  a  prick  of  a  pointed  instrument,  a 
spot,  fr.  o-ri'feii'  to  prick :  cf.  P.  astigmalisme.']  (Med. 
&  Opt.)  A  defect  of  tlie  eye  or  of  a  lens,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  rays  derived  from  one  point  are  not  brought 
to  a  smgle  focal  point,  thus  causing  imperfect  images  or 
indistinctness  of  vision. 

J^p"  Tlie  term  is  applied  especially  to  the  defect  caus- 
ing images  of  lines  having  a  certain  direction  to  be  indis- 
tinct, or  imperfectly  seen,  wliile  those  of  lines  transverse 
to  the  former  are  distinct,  or  clearly  seen. 


As-tip'u-late  (Ss-tTp'iS-lat), 


[L.  astipulari;  ad 


■\- stipulari  to  st\^\i\At&.']    To  assent.    [Qbs.y  Bp.  Hall. 

As-tip'U-la'tlon  (Ss-tip'fi-la'shtin),  n.  [L.  astipula- 
lio.]     Stipulation ;  agreement.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

A-atlr'  (a^ster'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  stir.}  Stir- 
ring ;  in  a  state  of  activity  or  motion  ;  out  of  bed. 

A-Stom'a-tOUS  (a-st5m'a-tus),   I  a.      [Gr.   d   priv.   -)- 

As'tO-mOUS  (Ss'to-mtis),  J       oTO/ia,     o-TOjiiaTos, 

mouth.]     Not  possessing  a  mouth, 

As-ton'  (as-t5n'),  I  v.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Astoned,  As- 

As-tone'  (-tou'),  )  tond,  or  Astound.]  [See  Aston- 
ish.] To  stun  ;  to  astonish  ;  to  stupefy.  [06i.]  Chaucer. 

As-ton'led  (Ss-tSn'id),  p.  p.  Stunned;  astonished. 
See  AsTONY.     lArchaic'] 

And  I  astonied  fell  and  could  not  pray.    Mrs.  Browning. 

As-ton'ish  (3s-ton'ish),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Aston- 
ished (-Islit) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Astonishing.]  XO'E.  asto- 
nien,  astunian,  astotien,  OF.  estoner,  F.  etonner,  fr.  L. 
ex  out  -|-  tonare  to  thunder,  but  perhaps  influenced  by 
E.  stun.  See  Thunder,  Stun,  Astound,  Astont.]  1.  To 
stun ;  to  render  senseless,  as  by  a  blow.     [06s.] 

Enough,  captain ;  you  have  astonished  him.  [Fluellen  had 
etruck  Pistol.]  Shak. 

The  very  cramp-fish  [i.  e.,  torpedo]  .  .  .  being  herself  not  be- 
numbed, IS  able  to  asfonish  others.  Holland. 

2.  To  strike  with  sudden  fear,  terror,  or  wonder ;  to 
amaze ;  to  surprise  greatly,  as  with  something  unaccount- 
able ;  to  confound  with  some  sudden  emotion  or  passion. 

Musidorus  .  .  .  had  his  wits  astonished  with  sorrow.  Sidney. 
I,  Daniel  .  .  .  was  astonished  at  the  vision.     Dan.  viii.  27, 

Syn.  — To  amaze;  astound;  overwhelm;  surprise. — 
Astonished,  Sukprised.  We  are  surprised  at  what  is  un- 
expected. We  are  astonished  at  what  is  above  or  beyond 
our  comprehension.  We  are  taien  by  surprise.  We  are 
ttruck  with  astonishment.     C  /.  Smith.    See  Amaze. 

As-ton'ish-ed-ly  (-ed-lj^),  adv.  In  an  astonished  man- 
ner,    [i?.]  Bp.  Hall. 

As-ton'ish-ing,  a.  Very  wonderful ;  of  a  nature  to 
excite  astonishment ;  as,  an  astonishing  event. 

Syn.  — Amazing ;  surprising;  wonderful;  marvelous. 
—  As-ton'ish-ing-ly,  «rf!'.  —  As-ton'ish-lng-ness,  n. 

As-ton'isU-ment  (as-ton'Tsh-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  es- 
tonnement,  F.  etonnement.']  1.  The  condition  of  one 
who  is  stunned.  Hence  :  Numbness ;  loss  of  sensation ; 
Btupor ;  loss  of  sense.     [06s.] 

A  coldness  and  astonishment  in  his  loins,  as  folk  say.  Holland. 

2.  Dismay;  consternation.     [Archaic']  Spenser. 

3.  The  overpowering  emotion  excited  when  something 
unaccountable,  wonderful,  or  dreadful  is  presented  to  the 
mind ;  an  intense  degree  of  surprise  ;  amazement. 

Lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment.        MUton. 

4.  The  object  causing  such  an  emotion. 

Thou  Shalt  become  an  astonishment.    Devi,  xsviii.  37. 

Syn.— Amazement ;  wonder;  surprise. 

As-ton'y  (as-tSn'y),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Astonied 
(-Yd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Astonying.  See  Astone.]  To 
Stan ;  to  bewilder  ;  to  astonish ;  to  dismay.    [Archaic'] 


The  captain  of  the  Helots  .  .  .  strake  Palladius  upon  the  side 
of  his  head,  that  he  reeled  astonied.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  sodeyn  cas  this  man  astonied  so, 
That  reed  he  wex,  abayst,  and  al  quaking.     Chaucer. 

A-stoop'  (a-stoop'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  stoop.]  In  a 
stooping  or  inclined  position.  Gay. 

As-tound'  (as-tound'),  a.     [OE.  astouned,   astound, 
astoned,  p.  p.  of  astone.     See  Astone.]    Stunned  ;   as- 
tounded ;  astonished.     [Archaic]  Spenser. 
Thus  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound. 
As  sudden  ruin  yawned  around.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

As-tound',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Astounded,  Obt. 
Astound  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Astounding.]  [See  Astound, 
a.]    1.  To  stun  ;  to  stupefy. 

No  puissant  stroke  his  senses  once  astound.     Fairfax. 
2.  To  astonish ;  to  strike  with  amazement ,'  to  confound 
with  wonder,  surprise,  or  fear. 

These  thoughts  may  startle  well,  but  not  astound 

The  virtuous  mind.  Milton. 

As-tound'ing,  a.  Of  a  nature  to  astound  ;  astonisli- 
ing ;   amazing ;  as,  an  astounding  force,  statement,  or 

fact.  —  As-tound'ing-ly,  adv. 

As-tound'ment  (-ment),  n.    Amazement.     Coleridge. 

As'tra-chan'  (as'tra-kau'),  a.  &  n.    See  Astrakhan, 

A-strad'dle  (a-strad'd'l),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  straddle.] 
In  a  straddling  position ;  astride ;  bestriding ;  as,  to  sit 
astraddle  a  horse. 

As-traB'an  (its-tre'an),  a.  [Gr.  ao-xpaio;  starry.]  (Zo- 
ol.)  Pertaining  to  tlie  genus  Astrsea  or  the  family  Astrse- 
idse.  —  71.    A  coral  of  the  family  Astrseidx  ;  a  star  coral. 

As'tra-gal  (as'tra^gSl),  n.  [L.  astragabis,  Gr.  ia-rpd- 
yoAo!  the  ankle  bone,  a  molding  in  the  capital  of  the 
Ionic  column.]  1.  (Arch.)  A  convex  molding  of  rounded 
surface,  generally  from  lialf  to  three  quarters  of  a  circle. 

2.  (Gun.)  A  round  molding  encircling  a  cannon  near 
the  mouth. 

As-trag'a-lar  (Ss-tr5g'a-ler),  a.  (Anal.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  astragalus. 

As-trag'a-Ioid  (-loid),a.  [Astragalus -\-  -oid.]  (Anat.) 
Resembling  the  astragalus  in  form. 

As-trag'a-lO-man'Cy  (-16-mSn'sy),  re.  [Gr.  acrrpdya- 
Ao9  ankle  bone,  die  +  -mancy.]  Divination  by  means 
of  small  bones  or  dice. 

II  As-trag'a-lUS     (-Itis),    n.      [L.      See   Astragal.] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  ankle  bone,  or  hock  bone;  the  bone  of 
the  tarsus  which  articulates  with  the  tibia  at  the  ankle. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  plants,  of  the 
tribe  Galegeie,  containing  numerous  species,  two  of 
which  are  called,  in  English,  milk  vetch  and  licorice 
vetch.  Gum  tragacanth  is  obtained  from  different  orien- 
tal species,  particularly  the  A.  gummifer  and  A.  verus. 

3.  (Arch.)  See  Astragal,  1. 

As'tra-khan'  (Ss'tra-kSn'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Astrakhan  in  Russia  or  its  products;  made  of  an  As- 
trakhan skin.  —  n.  The  skin  of  stillborn  or  young  lambs 
of  that  region,  the  curled  wool  of  which  resembles  fur. 

As'tral  (Ss'tral),  a.  [L.  astralis,  fr.  astrum  star,  Gr. 
aarpov :  cf.  F.  astral.  See  Stab.]  Pertaining  to,  coming 
from,  or  resembling,  the  stars ;  starry ;  starlike. 

Shines  only  with  an  astral  luster.  /.  Taylor. 

Some  astral  forms  I  must  invoke  by  prayer.    Dryden. 

Astral  lamp,  an  Argand  lamp  so  constructed  that  no 
shadow  is  cast  upon  the  table  by  the  flattened  ring-shaped 
reservoir  in  which  the  oil  is  contained.  —  Astral  spirits, 
spirits  formerly  supposed  to  live  in  the  heavenly  bodies 
or  the  aerial  regions,  and  represented  in  the  Middle  Ages 
as  fallen  angels,  spirits  of  the  dead,  or  spirits  originatmg 
in  fire. 

A-Strand'  (4-strSnd'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  -f  strand.] 
Stranded.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

A-stray'  (a-stra'),  adv.  &  a.  [See  Estkay,  Stray.] 
Out  of  the  right  way,  either  in  a  literal  or  in  a  figirrative 
sense ;  wandering;  as,  to  lead  one  astray.' 

Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray.  1  Pet.  ii.  25. 

As-triCt'  (as-trikf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Astricted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  AsTRiCPTiNG.]  [L.  astrictus,  p.  p.  of  as- 
tringere.  See  Astringe.]  1.  To  bind  up  ;  to  confine  ; 
to  constrict ;  to  contract. 

The  solid  parts  were  to  be  relaxed  or  astricted.     Arhuthnot. 

2.  To  bind ;  to  constrain  ;  to  restrict ;  to  limit.     [iJ.] 

The  mind  is  astricted  to  certain  necessary  modes  or  forms  of 
thought.  Sir  TV.  Hamilton. 

3.  (Scots  Law)  To  restrict  the  tenure  of ;  as,  to  astrict 
lands.     See  Asteiction,  4.  Burrill. 

As-trict',  a.     Concise ;  contracted.     [06s.]      Weever. 

As-tric'tion  (as-trik'shiin),  re.     [\i.  astrictio.]   1.  The 

act  of  binding ;  restriction ;  also,  obligation.         Milton. 

2.  (Med. )  (a)  A  contraction  of  parts  by  applications ; 
the  action  of  an  astringent  substance  on  the  animal  econ- 
omy.   Dunglison.    (b)  Constipation.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Astringency.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

4.  (Scots  Law)  An  obligation  to  have  the  grain  grow- 
ing on  certain  lands  ground  at  a  certain  mill,  the  owner 
paying  a  toll.  Bell. 

^ff°  The  lands  were  said  to  be  astricted  to  the  mill. 

As-tric'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Binding ;  astringent.  —  re.  An 
astringent.  —  As-tric'tlve-ly,  adv. 

As-trio'to-ry  (-to-ry),  a.     Astrictive.     [iJ.] 

A-stride'  (a-strld'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  stride.]  With 
one  leg  on  each  side,  as  a  man  when  on  horseback ;  with 
the  legs  stretched  wide  apart ;  astraddle. 

Placed  astride  upon  the  bars  of  the  palisade.    Sir  TF.  Scott. 
Glasses  with  horn  bows  sat  astride  on  his  nose.  Longfellow. 

As-trif'er-OUS  (Ss-trifer-us),  a.  [L.  astrifer ;  os- 
Zrwreistar +/erre  to  bear.]    Bearing  stars.  [E.]  Blount. 

As-tringe'  (Ss-trinj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  AsTRiNGED 
(-trinjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Asteinging  (-jing).]  [L.  as- 
tringere;  ad  -|-  siringere  to  draw  tight.  Cf.  Astrict, 
and  see  Strain,  v.  t.]  1.  To  bind  fast ;  to  constrict ;  to 
contract ;  to  cause  parts  to  draw  together ;  to  compress. 


Which  contraction  .  .  .  astringeth  the  moisture  of  the  brain,. 
and  thereby  sendeth  tears  into  the  eyes.  Bacon.-- 

2.  To  bind  by  moral  or  legal  obligation.  JVolsey. 

As-trln'gen-cy  (Ss-trin'jen-sy),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  astringent ;  the  power  of  contracting  the  parts  of 
the  body  ;  that  quality  in  medicines  or  other  substances 
which  causes  contraction  of  the  organic  textures ;  as,  the 
astringency  of  tannin. 

As-trin'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  astringens,  p.  pr.  of  as- 
tringere:  cf.  F,  astringent.  See  Astringe.]  1.  Draw- 
ing together  the  tissues  ;  binding  ;  contracting  ;  —  op- 
posed to  laxative  ;  as,  astringent  medicines ;  a  bitter  and 
astringent  taste ;  astringent  fruit. 

2.  Stern  ;  austere  ;  as,  an  a.stringent  type  of  virtue. 

As-trin'gent,  re.  A  medicine  or  other  substance  that- 
produces  contraction  in  the  soft  organic  textures,  and 
checks  discharges  of  blood,  mucus,  etc. 

External  astringents  are  called  stj'ptics.     Dunglison. 

As-trin'gent-ly,  adv.     In  an  astringent  manner. 

As-trln'ger  (-jer),  re.  [OE.  ostreger,  OP.  ostrucier, 
F.  auloursier,  fr.  OF.  austour,  ostor,  hawk,  F.  autour ; 
cf.  L.  acceptor,  for  accipiter,  hawk.]  A  falconer  who 
keeps  a  goshawk.  [Obs.]  Shak.  Cowell.  [Written  also- 
austringer.'] 

As'tro-  (Ss'tro-).  The  combining  form  of  the  Greek 
word  aorpor,  meaning  star. 

As'tro-fel    I  (-f§l),  re.      A  bitter  herb,  probably  the 

As'tro-fell )      same  as  aster,  or  starwort.        Spenser, 

As-trog'e-ny  (Ss-troj'e-ny),  re.  [Astro-  -\-  Gr.  yeVos 
birth.]  Tlie  creation  or  evolution  of  the  stars  or  the 
heavens.  H.  Spencer. 

As-trog'no-sy  (Ss-tr8g'no-sy),re.  [Astro- -\-Gt.  yvwtni 
knowledge.]  The  science  or  knowledge  of  the  stars,  esp. 
the  fixed  stars.  Bouvier, 

As-trog'O-ny  (-o-ny),  re.  Same  as  Astroqeny.  — As'- 
tro-gon'lo  (Ss'tro-gon'tk),  a. 

As-trog'ra-phy  (-ra^fy),  n.  [Astro-  +  -graphy.]  The 
art  of  describing  or  delineating  the  stars ;  a  description 
or  mapping  of  tlie  heavens. 

As'tro-ite  (as'tro-it),  re.  [L.  astroites:  cf.  P.  astro- 
ite.]  A  radiated  stone  or  fossil ;  star-stone.  [06s.] 
[Written  also  astrile  and  aslrion.] 

As'tro-labe  (5s'tio-lab),  re.  [OE.  astrolabie,  astrilabe^ 
OF.  astrelube,  F.  astrolabe,  LL.  a.flrolabium,  fr.  Gr. 
d(T7po\d^ov  ;  d<TTpov  star  -j-  AajUjSoivetv,  Aa^eti',  to  take.]. 

1.  (Astron.)  An  instrument  for  observing  or  showing 
the  positions  of  the  stars.     It  is  now  disused. 

(5^^  Among  the  ancients,  it  was  essentially  the  armil- 
lary  sphere.  A  graduated  circle  witli  sights,  for  taking 
altitudes  at  sea,  was  called  an  astrolabe  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury.   It  is  now  superseded  by  the  quadrant  and  sextant. 

2.  A  stereographic  projection  of  the  sphere  on  the 
plane  of  a  great  circle,  as  the  equator,  or  a  meridian  ;  a 
planisphere.  Whewell, 

As-trol'a-ter  (Ss-tr51'a-ter),  re.  A  worshiper  of  the 
stars.  Morley. 

As-trol'a-try  (-tr^),  re.  [Astro-  +  Gr.  Karpeia  service, 
worship :  cf.  P.  astrolatrie.]    The  worship  of  the  stars. 

As'tro-li-thol'0-gy  (Ss'trS-lT-thSI'o-jy),  re.  [Astro- 
-j-  lithology.]    The  science  of  aerolites. 

As-troi'0-ger  (Ss-trol'S-jer),   re.      [See   Astrology.] 

1.  One  who  studies  the  stars;  an  astronomer.     [06«.] 

2.  One  who  practices  astrology  ;  one  who  professes  to 
foretell  events  by  the  aspects  and  situation  of  the  stars. 

As'tro-lo'gi-an  (5s'tro-lo'ji-an),  re.  [OP.  astrologien.] 
An  astrologer.     [06s.] 

As'tro-lOg'lC  (-loj'ik),      la.     [Gr.  ao-rpoAoyiKos.]    Of 

As'tro-log'lc-al  (-I-kal),  )  or  pertaining  to  astrol- 
ogy ;  profSssing  or  practicing  astrology.  "  Astrologic 
learning."  Hudibras.  "  .i4s<™to(/!'co/ prognostication." 
CzirfwortA.  —  As'tro-log'ic-al-Iy,  adv. 

As-trol'o-gize  (as-trol'o-jiz),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  apply  as- 
trology to ;  to  study  or  practice  astrology, 

As-trol'o-gy  (Ss-trol'S-jy),  n.  [P.  astrologie,  L.  os- 
trologia,  fr.  Gr.  acrTpoXoyi'a,  fr.  ao-TpoAdyo!  astronomer, 
astrologer ;  darpov  star  -|-  Adyos  discourse,  Ae'yeii/  to  speak. 
See  Star.]  In  its  etymological  signification,  the  science 
of  the  stars ;  among  the  ancients,  synonymous  with  as- 
tronomy ;  subsequently,  the  art  of  judging  of  the  influ- 
ences of  the  stars  upon  human  affairs,  and  of  foretelling 
events  by  their  position  and  aspects, 

81^°°  Astrology  was  much  in  vogue  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  became  the  parent  of  modern  astronomy,  aa 
alchemy  did  of  chemistry.  It  was  divided  into  two  kinds : 
judicial  astrology,  which  assumed  to  foretell  the  fate 
and  acts  of  nations  and  individuals,  and  natural  astroU 
ogy,  which  undertook  to  predict  events  of  inanimate  na- 
ture, such  as  changes  of  the  weather,  etc, 

As'tro-man'tiC  (Ss'tro-man'tlk),  a.  [Gr,  aarpop-avTiKVi 
astrology.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  divination  by  means  of 
the  stars ;  astrologic.     [J?.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

As'tro-me'te-or-Ol'O-gy  (-me'te-er-51'6-jy),  re.  [Astro- 
-\-  meteorology.]  The  investigation  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  weather.  —  As'- 

tro-me'te-or'o-log'ic-al  (-Sr'o-lSj'l-kai),  a.  —  As'tro* 
me'te-or-ol'o-gist  (-er-Si'o-jist),  re, 

As-trom'e-ter  (Ss-tr5m'e-ter),  re.  [Astro-  -f  -meter^l 
An  instrument  for  comparing  the  relative  amount  of  the 
light  of  stars. 

As-trom'e-try  (-try),  re.  [Astro-  +  -metry.]  The  art 
of  making  measurements  among  the  stars,  or  of  deter- 
mining their  relative  magnitudes. 

As-tron'o-mer  (5s-tron'o-mer),  n.    [See  Astronomy.] 

1.  An  astrologer.     [06s.]  Shak. 

2.  One  who  is  versed  in  astronomy;  one  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  or  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  their  motions  are  regulated,  with  their 
various  phenomena. 

An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad.  Young. 

As'tro-no'mi-an  (5s'tro-no'mT-an),  re.    [OE.  &  OP.  as- 
tronomien.    See  Astronomy.]    An  astrologer.     [06s.] 
As'tro-nom'ic  (-nom'Tk),  a.     Astronomical. 
As'tro-nom'ic-al  (-T-k«l),  a.     [L.  astronomicus,  Gr, 


ale,  senate,   care,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   ^ ;     eve;   event,   gnd,   fern,   recent ;     ice,    idea,   ill ;     old,   obey,   orb,   odd  ( 
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Astrophyton  (A.  AgnssiziO  of  New 
England.   ^  nat.  diameter. 


dorpofo^iiKos :  cf.  F.  astronomique.']  Of  or  pertaining  to 
astronomy ;  in  accordance  with  the  methods  or  princi- 
ples of  astronomy.  —  As'tro-nom'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Astronomical  clock.  See  under  Clock.  —  Astronomical 
day.  See  under  Day.  —  Astronomical  fractions,  Astronom- 
ical numbers.    See  under  Sexagesimal. 

As-tron'O-mlze  (as-tr6n'6-miz),  v.  i.  [Gr.  oo-rpoi/o- 
/ai'feii'.]     To  study  or  to  tallt  astronomy,     [i^.] 

They  astronomized  in  caves.      Sir  T.  Browne, 
As-tron'0-my  (Ss-trou'6-my),  n.    [OE.  astronomie,  F. 
astronomie,  L.  asironomia,  fr.  Gr.  acrrpovoixia,  £r.  aarpo- 
I'df.Lo;  astronomer ;  aa-Tpov  star-)-  I'e^i.eii'  to  distribute,  reg- 
ulate.   See  Star,  and  Nomad.]   1.  Astrology.         [06s.] 
Not  from  tlie  stars  do  I  my  judj,'ment  pluck  ; 
And  yet  niethinks  I  have  astronomy.  Shak. 

2.  The  science  which  treats  of  the  celestial  bodies,  of 
their  magnitudes,  motions,  distances,  periods  of  revolu- 
tion, eclipses,  order,  constitutiou,  physical  condition,  and 
of  the  causes  of  their  various  plienomena. 

3.  A  treatise  on,  or  text-book  of,  tlie  science. 
Physical  astronomy.    See  imder  Physical. 
As'tro-phel  (5s'tro-fel),  71.     See  Astrofel.     [OJs.] 
As'tro-pho-tog'ra-phy  (-fo-tSg'ra-fy),  n.     lAstro-  -\- 

pholography.']  The  application  of  photography  to  the 
delineation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

As'tro-phys'lc-al  (-fiz'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
physics  of  astronomical  science. 

II  As-troph'y-ton  (5s-tr5f'i-tSn),  n.  lAstro-  -J-  Gr. 
AuToi/  a  plant.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  genus 
of  o  ffh  i  u  r  a  n  s 
having  the  arms 
much  branched. 

As 'tro- scope 
(Ss'tro-skop),  n. 
[Astro-  -\-  scope.'] 
An  old  astro- 
nomical in- 
strument, formed 
of  two  cones,  on 
whose  surface  the 
constellations 
were  delineated. 
As-tros'co-py 
(Ss-tros'ko-py), 
n.  Observation  of 
the  stars.  [Ois.] 
As'tro-Oie-ol'- 
O-gy  (as'^ro-the-Sl'o-jy),  n.  {_Asiro-  -|-  theology.']  Tlie- 
ology  fovmded  on  observation  or  knowledge  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies.  Derhara. 
A-struc'tlve  (a-striik'tTv),  a.  [L.  astrucius,  p.  p.  of 
astruere  to  build  up ;  ad  -\-  struere  to  build.]  Building 
up;  constructive;  —  opposed  to  derfniriitie.     [06s.] 

A-Stnit'  (a-striit'),   a.  &  adv.      1.    Sticking  out,  or 
puffed  out;  swelling;  in  a  swelling  manner.     [Archaic] 
Inflated  and  astrut  with  self-conceit.  Cowper. 

2.  In  a  strutting  manner ;  with  a  strutting  gait. 
As-tU'cious  (Ss-tu'shiis),  a.     [F.  astucieux.    See  As- 
tute.]   Subtle  ;  cunning  ;  astute,     [i?.]     Sir  W.  Scott. 
— As-tu'clous-ly,  adv.    [i?.] 

As-tu'ci-ty  (-sT-ty),».     [See  AsTUCiocs.]    Craftiness; 

astuteness.     [iJ.]  Carlyle. 

A-Stun'  (a-stun'),  V.  t.    [See  Astony,  Stun.]    To  stun. 

\_Obs.]     "  Breathless  and  astenned. "  Somerville. 

As-tU'rl-an  (as-tu'rT-an),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  As- 

turias  in  Spain,  —  n.     A  native  of  Asturias. 

As-tute'  (Ss-tuf),  a.  [L.  astutus,  fr.  astus  craft,  cun- 
ning; perh.  cognate  with  E.  acute.]  Critically  discern- 
ing ;  sagacious ;  shrewd ;  subtle ;  crafty. 

Syn.  —  Keen ;  eagle-eyed ;  penetrating ;  skilled  ;  dis- 
criminating; cunning;  sagacious;  subtle;  wily;  crafty. 
— As-tutely,  adv.  —  As-tnte'ness,  n. 

A-Stylar  (4-sti1er),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -)-  orOAos  pillar.] 
{Arch. )  Without  columns  or  pilasters.  Weale. 

A-Styl'len  (a-stll'len),  n.  (3Iining)  A  small  dam  to 
prevent  free  passage  of  water  in  an  adit  or  level. 

A-sun'der  (JUsiin'der),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  sunder.] 
Apart ;  separate  from  each  other ;  into  parts ;  in  two ; 
separately ;  into  or  in  different  pieces  or  places. 

I  took  my  staff,  even  Beauty,  and  cut  it  asunder.  Zech.  xi.  10. 
As  wide  asunder  as  pole  and  pole.  Froude. 

II  A-SU'ra  (a-soo'ra),  n.  {Hind.  3Iyth.)  An  enemy  of 
the  gods,  esp.  one  of  a  race  of  demons  and  giants. 

IIAs'wall  (Ss'wal),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zo'dl.)  The 
sloth  bear  {Melursus  labiatus)  of  India. 

A-SWeve'  (a-swev'),  V.  t,  [AS.  aswebban  ;  a-  -|-  sweb- 
ban.    See  Sweten.J    To  stupefy.    lObs.]  Chaucer. 

A-swlng'  (a-swing'),  adv.    In  a  state  of  swinging. 

A-SWOOn'  (a-swoon^),  adv.    In  a  swoon.         Chaucer. 

A-SWOOned'  (a-swoond'),  adv.    In  a  swoon. 

A-sylum  (a-si1ilm),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Asylums  (-IQniz),  L. 
Asyla  (-la).  [L.  asylum,  Gr.  ao-uAov,  fr.  acrvKog  exempt 
from  spoliation,  inviolable  ;  a  priv.  -|-  itvKov  right  of  seiz- 
ure.] L  A  sanctuary  or  place  of  refuge  and  protection, 
where  criminals  and  debtors  found  shelter,  and  from 
which  they  could  not  be  forcibly  taJken  without  sacrilege. 

So  sacred  was  the  church  to  some,  that  it  had  the  right  of  an 
asylum  or  sanctuary.  Ayliffe. 

^ff"  The  name  was  anciently  given  to  temples,  altars, 
statues  of  the  gods,  and  the  like.  In  later  times  Christian 
churches  were  regarded  as  asylums  in  the  same  sense. 

2.  Any  place  of  retreat  and  security. 

Earth  has  no  other  asylum  for  them  than  its  own  cold  bosom. 

S(mthey. 

3.  An  institution  for  the  protection  or  relief  of  some 
class  of  destitute,  unfortunate,  or  afflicted  persons ;  as, 
an  asylum  for  the  aged,  for  the  blind,  or  for  the  insane  j 
a  lunat-ie  asylum  ;  an  orphan  asylum. 

A-sym'me-tral  (£UsTm'me-tral),  a.  Incommensura- 
ble ;  also,  unsymmetrical.     [Obs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 


As'ym-met'rlc  (Ss'tm-mgt'rtk), ) : 

"    " )J 


[See    AsYMMB- 
TROUS.]       1.    In- 


As'ym-met'rl-cal  (-mSt'ri-kal) 
commensurable.     \_Obs.] 

2.  Not  symmetrical ;  wanting  proportion ;  esp. ,  not 
bilaterally  symmetrical.  Huxley. 

A-sym'me-trous  fa-sTrn'me-triJis),  a.  [Gr.  atruVne- 
Tpos.]     Asymmetrical.     [_Obs.]  Barrow. 

A-sym'me-try  (a-stm'me-try),  n.  [Gr.  aoTiit-ixerpia ; 
d  priv.  +  crvp-fiLeTpCa  symmetry.]  ]i.  Want  of  symmetry, 
or  proportion  between  Jhe  parts  of  a  tiling,  esp.  want  of 
bilateral  symmetry. 

2.  {Math.)  Incommensurability.     [06i.]  Barrow. 

As'ymp-tote  (Ss'im-tot,  sometimes  pron.  a-sTmp'tot ; 
215),  n.  [Gr,  atrw^ATTTtoTos  not  falling  together  ;  d  priv. 
-\-  crv/aTTcjrTeti'  to  fall  togetlier ;  avv  with  -\-  iriVTeic  to 
fall.  Cf.  Symptom.]  {Math.)  A  line  which  approaches 
nearer  to  some  curve  tlian  any  assignable  distance,  but, 
tliough  infinitely  extended,  would  never  meet  it.  Asymp- 
totes may  be  straight  lines  or  curves.  A  rectilinear 
asymptote  may  be  conceived  as  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at 
an  infinite  distance. 

As'ymp-tot'lc  (Ss'Tm-tot'Tk),  1  a.     Pertaining  to,   or 

As'ymp-tot'lc-al  (-T-k«l),  (  partaking  of  the  na- 
ture of,  an  asymptote ;  as,  asymptotical  lines,  surfaces,  or 

planes.  —  As'ymp-tot'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

A-syn'ar-tete'  (a-sTn'ar-tef),  a.  [Gr.  dtroi'aprrjTos 
not  united,  disconnected  ;  d  priv.  -\-  <ruv  with  -|-  aprav  to 
fasten  to.]     Disconnected ;    not  fitted  or  adjusted.  — 

A-syn'ar-tet'ic  (-tgt'Ik),  a. 

Asynartete  verse  (Pros.),  averse  of  two  members,  hav- 
ing ditferent  rhythms;  as  when  the  first  consists  of 
iambuses  and  the  second  of  trochees. 

As'yn-det'ic  (as'in-det'ik),  a.  [See  Asyndeton.] 
Characterized  by  the  use  of  asyndeton  ;  not  connected 
by  conjunctions.  —  As'yn-det'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

A-syn'de-ton  (a-slu'de-ton),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  doTicSeroi', 
fr.  doT/V^eros  unconnected  ;  d  priv.  -j-  o-uj/SeTos  bound  to- 
gether, fr.  a-uv&iiv  ;  cniv  with  -\-  &elv  to  bind.]  {Ehei. ) 
A  figure  which  omits  the  connective  ;  as,  I  came,  I  saw, 
I  conquered.    It  stands  opposed  to  polysyndeton. 

A-sys'tO-le  (a-sis't6-le),  n.  [Pref.  a-  not  +  systole.] 
{Physiol.)  A  weakening  or  cessation  of  the  contractile 
power  of  the  heart. 

A-sys'tO-lism  (-ITz'm),  n.  The  state  or  symptoms 
characteristic  of  asystole. 

At  (at),  prep.  [AS.  set ;  akin  to  OHG.  az,  Goth.,  OS., 
&  Icel.  at,  Sw.  at,  Dan.  &  L.  ad.]  Primarily,  tliis  word 
expresses  the  I'elatious  of  presence,  nearness  in  place  or 
time,  or  direction  toward  ;  as,  at  the  ninth  hour  ;  at  the 
house  ;  to  aim  at  a  mark.  It  is  less  definite  than  in  or 
on  ;  at  the  house  may  be  in  or  near  the  house.  From 
this  original  import  are  derived  all  the  various  uses  of  at. 
It  expresses :  — 

1.  A  relation  of  proximity  to,  or  of  presence  in  or  on, 
sometliing ;  as,  at  the  door ;  at  your  shop  ;  at  home ;  at 
school ;  at  hand ;  at  sea  and  on  land. 

2.  The  relation  of  some  state  or  condition  ;  as,  at  war ; 
at  peace  ;  at  ease  ;  at  your  service ;  at  fault ;  at  liberty  ; 
at  risk  ;  at  disadvantage. 

3.  The  relation  of  some  employment  or  action ;  occu- 
pied with ;  as,  at  engraving ;  at  husbandry  ;  at  play  ;  at 
work ;  at  meat  (eating)  ;  expert  at  puns. 

4.  The  relation  of  a  point  or  position  in  a  series,  or  of 
degree,  rate,  or  value ;  as,  with  the  thermometer  at  80° ; 
goods  sold  at  a  cheap  price ;  a  country  estim-ated  at  10,000 
square  miles  ;  life  is  short  at  the  longest. 

5.  The  relations  of  time,  age,  or  order;  as,  at  ten 
o'clock ;  at  twenty-one  ;  at  once ;  at  first. 

6.  The  relations  of  source,  occasion,  reason,  conse- 
quence, or  effect ;  as,  at  the  sight ;  at  this  news ;  merry 
at  anything;  at  this  declaration;  at  Ms  command;  to 
demand,  require,  receive,  deserve,  endure  at  your  hands. 

7.  Relation  of  direction  toward  an  object  or  end ;  as, 
look  at  it ;  to  point  at  one  ;  to  aim  at  a  mark ;  to  throw, 
strike,  shoot,  shout,  wink,  mock,  laugh  at  any  one. 

At  all,  At  home,  At  large,  At  last.  At  length.  At  once,  etc. 
See  under  All,  Home,  Large,  Last  (phrase  and  syn.), 
Length,  Oncb,  etc.  —  At  it,  busUy  or  actively  engaged.  — 
At  least.  See  Least  and  However. —Atone.  See  At  one, 
in  the  Vocabulary. 

Syn.  —  In,  at.  When  reference  to  the  interior  of  any 
place  is  made  prominent  in  is  used.  It  is  used  before  the 
names  of  countries  and  cities  (esp.  large  cities) ;  as,  we 
live  in  America,  in  New  York,  in  the  South.  At  is  com- 
monly employed  before  names  of  houses,  institutions, 
villages,  and  small  places ;  as,  MUton  was  educated  at 
Christ's  College ;  money  taken  in  at  the  Customhouse ; 
I  saw  him  at  the  jeweler's :  we  live  at  BeachviUe.  At  may 
be  used  before  the  name  of  a  city  when  it  is  regarded  as  a 
mere  point  of  locality.  "  An  Englisli  king  was  crowned 
ni  Paris."  Macaulay.  "Jean  Jacques  Kousseau  was  bom 
a<  Geneva,  June  28, 1712."  J.  Morley.  In  regard  to  time, 
we  say  at  the  hour,  ore  the  day,  in  the  year;  as,  at  9 
o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  July  5th,  in  the  year  1775. 

At'a-l)al  (at'a,-ba),  n.     [Sp.   atabal,  fr.  Ar.  at-tabl 
the  drum,  tabala  to  beat  the  drum.    Cf.  Tymeal.]    A 
kettledrum  ;   a  kind  of  tabor,  used  by  the  Moors.  Croly. 
A-tao'a-mite  (a-t5k'a-mit),  n.     [From  the  desert  of 
Atacama,  where  found.]    {Min.)  An  oxychloride  of  cop- 
per, usually  in  emerald-green  prismatic  crystals. 
At'af t'er  (at'af'ter),  ^rep.     After     [Obs.]    Chaucer. 
At'a-ghan  (St'a^gSn),  n.    See  Yataghan. 
A-take'  (a-tak'),  V.  t.    To  overtake.  [06*.]    Chaucer. 
At'a-man   (St'a-man),  n.     [Russ.   ataman':  cf.   Pol. 
hetman,   6.  hauptmann  headman,  chieftain.     Cf.  Het- 
man.]     a  hetman,  or  chief  of  the  Cossacks. 

II  At'a-ras'i-a  (-raks'I-a),  )  n.     [NL.  ataraxia,  Gr.  dra- 
At'a-rax'y  (-raks'y),  )      paf  I'a ;    d   priv.  -f-  rapa- 

KToj  disturbed,  rapda-creiv  to  disturb.]     Perfect  peace  of 
mind,  or  calmness. 
A-taunt' (a-tanf),      )  arfi).  [F.  a^^tore^a^much(aspos- 
A-taunt'0  (a-tant'o), )     sible).]   (A'fl'M/.)  Fully  rigged, 
as  a  vessel ;  with  all  sails  set ;  set  on  end  or  set  right. 

A-tav'lc  (a-tSv'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  P.  atavique.']  Pertaining 
to  a  remote  ancestor,  or  to  atavism. 


At'a-Vlsm  (St'4-vlz'm),  n.  [L.  atavus  an  ancestor,  fr. 
avus  a  grandfather.]  {a)  The  recurrence,  or  a  tendency 
to  a  recurrence,  of  the  original  type  of  a  species  in  the 
progeny  of  its  varieties ;  resemblance  to  remote  rather 
than  to  near  ancestors ;  reversion  to  the  original  form. 
(6)  {Biol.)  The  recurrence  of  any  peculiarity  or  disease 
of  an  ancestor  in  a  subsequent  generation,  after  an  inter- 
mission for  a  generation  or  two. 

Now  and  then  there  occur  cases  of  what  physiologists  call. 
aiax^isni,  or  reversion  to  an  ancestral  type  of  character.  J.  Fiske. 

II  A-tax'1-a  (a-tSks'i-a),  )  re.  [NL.  ataxia,  Gr.  draf  I'a,  fr. 

At'ax-y  (at'Sks-^),  )  draKTos  out  of  order ;  d  priv. 
■{•  TaKTos  ordered,  arranged,  ratrcreiv  to  put  in  order :  cf. 
'P.  ataxic.]    1.  Disorder ;  irregularity.    [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  {Med.)  {a)  Irregularity  in  disease,  or  in  the  func- 
tions. (6)  The  state  of  disorder  that  characterizes  nerv- 
ous fevers  and  the  nervous  condition. 

Locomotor  atasia.    See  Locomotor. 

A-tax'ic  (a-taks'Tk),  a.  [Cf .  F.  ataxique.  See  Ataxia.] 
{Med.)  Characterized  by  ataxy,  that  is,  (a)  by  great  irreg- 
ularity of  functions  or  symptoms,  or  (6)  by  a  want  of  co- 
ordinating power  in  movements. 

Ataxic  fever,  malignant  typhus  fever.  Pinel, 

At'a-zir'  (St'a-zer'),  n.  [OF.,  fr.  Ar.  al-tastr iataence.] 
(Astrol.)  The  influence  of  a  star  upon  other  stars  or  upon 
men.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Ate  (at ;  277),  the  preterit  of  Eat. 

A'te  (a'te),  re.  [Gr.  'An).]  {Greeh  Myth.)  The  god- 
dess of  mischievous  folly ;  also,  in  later  poets,  the  god- 
dess of  vengeance. 

-ate  (-at  or  -at).  [From  the  L.  suffix  -atus,  the  past 
participle  ending  of  verbs  of  the  1st  conj.]  1.  As  an 
ending  of  participles  or  participial  adjectives  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  -ed  ;  as,  situate  or  situated  ;  animate  or  animated. 

2.  As  the  ending  of  a  verb,  it  means  to  make,  to 
cause,  to  act,  etc. ;  as,  to  propitiate  (to  make  propitious) ; 
to  animote  (to  give  lite  to). 

3.  As  a  noun  suflix,  it  marks  the  agent ;  as,  curate, 
delegate.  It  also  sometimes  marks  the  office  or  dignity ; 
as,  tribunate. 

4.  In  chemistry  it  is  used  to  denote  the  salts  formed 
from  those  acids  whose  names  end  in  -ic  (excepting  binary 
or  halogen  acids) ;  as,  sulphate  from  sulphuric  acid,  nitrate 
from  nitric  acid,  etc.  It  is  also  used  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain basic  salts. 

A-tech'nic  (a-tSk'nTk),  a.  [Pref.  a-  not  +  teehnie.] 
Without  technical  or  artistic  knowledge. 

Difficult  to  convey  to  the  atcchnic  reader.   Etching  Sf  Engr. 

II  At'e-les  (at'e-lez),  re.      [Gr.  areX-qq  incomplete ;    d. 

priv. -j-TeAo5  completion.]    {Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  American 

monkeys  with  prehensile  tails,  and  having  the  thumb 

wanting  or  rudimentary.  See  Spider  monkey,  and  CoaitA. 

IIA'te-Uer' (a'te-lya'),  re.    [F.]  A  workshop  ;  a  studio. 

A-tel'lan  (a-tellan),  a.  [L.  Atellanus,  fr.  Atella,  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Osci,  in  Campania.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  AteUa,  in  ancient  Italy ;  as,  Atellan  plays ;  farci- 
cal ;  ribald,  —  n.     A  farcical  drama  performed  at  Atella. 

A-thal'a-mons  (a^thal'a-miis),  a.  [Gr.  d  priv.  -\- 
Oikaij.o';  nuptial  bed.]  {Bot.)  Not  furnished  with  shields 
or  beds  for  the  spores,  as  the  thallus  of  certain  lichens. 

Ath'a-mannt  (Sth'a-mant),  n.    Adamant.     \_Obs.] 

Written  in  the  table  of  atkamaunt.  Chaucer. 

Ath'a-na'sian  (-na'zhan ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  4th  century. 

Athanaslan  creed,  a  formulary,  confession,  or  exposition 
of  faith,  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by 
Athanasius ;  but  this  opinion  is  now  rejected,  and  the 
composition  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Hilary,  bishop  of 
Aries  (5th  century).  It  is  a  summary  of  what  was  called 
the  orthodox  faith. 

Ath'a-nor  (Sth'a-n6r),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Ar.  at-iannUr,  fr. 
Heb.  tannUr  an  oven  or  furnace.]  A  digesting  furnace, 
formerly  used  by  alchemists.  It  was  so  constructed  as  to 
maintain  uniform  and  durable  heat.  Chambers. 

II  Ath'e-ca'ta  (ath'e-ka'ta),   re.  pi.       [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  d 
priv.  -|-  e-qKri  chest,  box.]     {Zo'dl.)  A 
division   of   Hydroidea  in  which   the 
zooids  are  naked,  or  not  inclosed  in  a 
capsule.     See  Tubularian. 

A'the-lsm  (a'the-Iz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
atheisme.  See  Atheist.]  1.  The  dis- 
belief or  denial  of  the  existence  of  a 
God,  or  supreme  intelligent  Being. 

Atheism  is  a  ferocious  system,  that  leaves 
nothing  above  us  to  excite  awe,  nor  around 
us  to  awaken  tenderness.  R.  Halt. 

Atheism  and  pantheism  are  often  wrongly 
confounded.  Shipley. 

2.  Godlessness. 

A'the-lst,   re.      [Gr.   d^eo;  without 
god ;  d  priv.  -\-  fleo's  god :  cf .  F.  athi- 
iste.]    1.  One  who  disbelieves  or 
denies  the  existence  of  a  God,  or    p^j  „f  ^  ^^^^  ^^-^        ^j 
supreme  intelligent  Bemg.  Athecata    {Hiidractinia 

2.  A  godless  person.    [06i.]  "'  " 

Syn.— Infidel;  unbeliever. 
See  Infidel. 

A'the-is'tic  (a'the-Ts'tik), )  „ 
A'Uie-ls'tic-al(-tit-kai),     /  "• 

1.  Pertaining  to,  implying,  or 
containing,  atheism ;  —  applied 
to  things ;  as,  atheistic  doctrines,  opinions,  or  books. 

Atheistical  explications  of  natural  effects.      Baivow. 

2.  Disbelieving  the  existence  of  a  God ;  impious ;  god- 
less;—  applied  to  persons;  as,  an  atheistic  writer. — 
A'the-ls'tic-al-ly,  adv.  —  A'the-Is'tic-al-ness,  ji. 

A'the-ize  (-iz),  ?;.  <.  To  render  atheistic  or  godless.  [J?.] 
They  endeavored  to  atlieize  one  another.     Berkeley. 

A'the-ize,  v.  i.  To  discourse,  argue,  or  act  as  an 
atheist.    [iJ.]  —  A'the-l'zer  (-i'zer),  re.  Ciidworth. 

Ath'el-lng  (5th'gl-Tng),  n.  [AS.  ssSeling  noble,  fr. 
seSSele  noble,  akin  to  G.  adel  nobility,  edel  "noble.    The 
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word  xSel,  E.  eihel,  is  in  many  AS.  proper  names,  as 
EthelvioM,  noble  wolf ;  EthelhaM,  ncible  bold ;  Elhel- 
bert,  noble  bright.]  A  title  of  honor,  given  by  the  An- 
glo-Saxons to  children  of  princes,  and  to  young  nobles. 
[Written  also  Adeling  and  JEtheling.^ 
Ath'e-ne'um  I  (ath'e-ne'um),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Athenedms 
Atll'e-iue'um  J  (-umz),  L.  Athen.ea  (-a),  [L.  Athe- 
naeum, Gr.  'k6riva.Lov  a  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  fr. 
'Aflijfa,  contr.  fr.  'hSrivaa,  'hOrivaia,  in  Homer  'Aeijn), 
'AflTji/airj,  Athene  (called  Minerva  by  the  Romans),  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  Athens.]  1.  (Gr.  Antiq.)  A  temple 
of  Athene,  at  Athens,  in  which  scholars  and  poets  were 
accustomed  to  read  their  worlis  and  instruct  students. 

2.  A  school  founded  at  Rome  by  Hadrian. 

3.  A  literary  or  scientific  association  or  club. 

4.  A  building  or  an  apartment  where  a  library,  period- 
icals, and  newspapers  are  kept  for  use. 

A-tbe'ni-an  (a-the'nl-an),  a.  [Cf .  F.  AiUnien.l  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Athens,  the  metropolis  of  Greece.  —  n. 
A  native  or  citizen  of  Atliens. 

A'the-0-log'lc-al  (a'the-o-lojt-kal),  a.  Opposed  to 
theology;  atheistic.  Bp.  Montagu. 

A'the-ol'o-gy  (-51'6-jy),  n.  [Pref.  a-  not  -|-  theology.'] 
Antagonism  to  theology.  Swift. 

A'the-OUS  (a'the-us),  a.  [Gr.  afleos  without  God.  See 
Atheist.]    1.  Atheistic ;  impious.     [06s.]  Milton. 

2.  Without  God,  neither  accepting  nor  denying  him. 

I  should  say  science  was  atheous,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
atheistic.  £l'-  of  Carlisle. 

AOl'er-lne  (Sthfr-tn  or  -in),  n.  [NL.  atherina,  fr. 
Gr.  aOepCvr)  a  kind  of  smelt.]  (Zool.)  A  smaU  marine 
fish  of  the  family  Atherinidse,  having  a  silvery  stripe  along 
the  sides.  The  European  gpeoies  {Atherina  presbyter)  is 
used  as  food.  The  American  species  {Menidia  notata)  is 
called  silversides  and  sand  smell.    See  Silversides. 

A-Uier'man-cy  (a-ther'mSn-sy),  n.  [See  Atherma- 
Kons.]  Inability  to  transmit  radiant  heat ;  impermea- 
bility to  heat.  Tyndall. 

A-ther'ma-ttOUS  (-ma-nUs),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -f-  OepiicU- 
veiv  to  heat,  eep^iaheat:  cf.  F.  aihermane.]  {Cnem.) 
Not  transmitting  heat ;  —  opposed  to  diathermanous, 

A-ther'mOUS  (-mus),  a.     (Chem.)  Athermanous. 

Ath'er-Old  (Sth'er-oid),  a.  [Gr.  ad-qp,  a.9epos,  a  beard, 
or  an  ear,  of  grain  -|-  -oid.]     Shaped  like  an  ear  of  grain. 

II  Ath'e-rO'ma  ($th'e-ro'ma),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  a9eptop.a, 
aSripoip-a,  fr.  afl^pr;  groats,  meal.]  {3Ied.^  (a)  An  en- 
cysted tumor  containing  curdy  matter.  (6)  A  disease 
characterized  by  thickening  and  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries. 

Ath'e-rom'a-tOUS  (-rBm'a-ttis),  a.  {Med.)  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  having  tlie  nature  of,  atheroma.    Wiseman. 

II  AUl'e-tO'siS  (-to'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  afleros  not 
fixed  ;  a.  priv.  -f  TifleVat  to  set.]  {Med.)  A  variety  of  cho- 
rea, marked  by  peculiar  tremors  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

A-think'  (a-thtnk'),  v.  t.  To  repent ;  to  displease ;  to 
disgust.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

A-thlrst'  (a-thersf),  a.  [OE.  ofthurst,  AS.  ofpyrsted,  , 
p.  p.  of  ofpyrstan  ;  pref.  of-,  intensive  -\-pyrstan  to  thirst.  ' 
See  Thirst.]     1.  Wanting  drink ;  thirsty.  | 

2.  Having  a  keen  appetite  or  desire ;  eager ;  longing.  ; 
"^ttiVrf  for  battle."  Cowper.  j 

Ath'lete  (Sth'let),  n.  [L.  athleia,  Gr.  aeArjr^s  prize- 
fighter, fr.  adKelv  to  contend  for  a  prize,  aSAos,  Horn. 
aeSAos,  contest,  aBKov  prize  ;  f  r.  the  same  root  as  E.  wed : 
cf.  F.  athlete-l  1.  {Antiq.)  One  who  contended  for  a 
prize  in  the  public  games  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome. 

2.  Any  one  trained  to  contend  in  exercises  requiring 
great  physical  agility  and  strength  ;  one  who  has  great 
activity  and  strength ;  a  champion. 

3.  One  fitted  for,  or  skilled  in,  intellectual  contests ; 
as,  athletes  of  debate. 

Ath-let'ic  (ath-lgt'Tk),  a.  [L.  athleiicus,  Gr.  aBXrrnKo^. 
See  Athlete.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  athletes  or  to  the 
exercises  practiced  by  them ;  as,  athletic  games  or  sports. 

2.  Befitting  an  atlilete ;  strong ;  muscular ;  robust ;  vig- 
orous;  as,  o^Weii'c  Celts.  "^^Ateft'e  soundness."  South. 
—  Ath-let'ic-al-ly  (-t-kol-iy),  adv. 

Ath-Iet'i-cism  (-T-stz'm),  re.  The  practice  of  engaging 
in  athletic  games ;  athletism. 

Ath-let'ics  (ath-let'iks),  re.  The  art  of  training  by 
atliletic  exercises  ;  the  games  and  sports  of  athletes. 

Ath'le-tism  (ath'le-tTz'm),  re.  The  state  or  practice 
of  an  athlete ;  the  characteristics  of  an  athlete. 

A-thwart'  (a^thwarf),  prep.      [Pref.  a-  -\-  thwart.'] 

1.  Across ;  from  side  to  side  of. 

Athwart  the  thicket  lone.  Tennyson. 

2.  {Naut.)  Across  the  direction  or  course  of;  as,  a 
fleet  standing  athwart  our  course. 

Athwart  hawse,  across  the  stem  of  another  vessel, 
whether  in  contact  or  at  a  small  distance.  —  Athwart 
ships,  across  tlie  ship  from  side  to  side,  or  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  —opposed  to  fore  and  aft. 

A-thwart',  adv.    1.  Across,  especially  in  an  oblique 
direction  ;  sidewise ;  obliquely. 
Sometimes  athwart,  sometimes  he  strook  him  straight.  Spenser. 

2.  Across  the  course  ;  so  as  to  thwart ;  perversely. 
All  athwart  there  came 
A  post  from  Wales  leaden  with  heavy  news.       Shdk. 

A-tUt'  (a^tilf),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -f  tilt.']  1.  In  the 
manner  of  a  tUter  ;  in  the  position,  or  with  the  action,  of 
one  making  a  thrust.   "  To  run  atilt  at  men."  Hudibras. 

2.  In  the  position  of  a  cask  tilted,  or  with  one  end 
raised.     [In  this  sense  sometimes  used  as  an  adjective.] 
Abroach,  atilt,  and  run 
Even  to  the  lees  of  honor.  Bea«.  fy  Fl. 

At'l-my  (Stt-my),  re.  [Gr.  drijuia  ;  a  priv.  +  n/it^ 
honor.]  '  {Gr.  Antiq.)  Public  disgrace  or  stigma;  infa- 
my ;  loss  of  civil  rights.  Mitford. 

-a'tion  (-a'shiJn).  [L.  -aiionem.  See  -tion.]  A  suffix 
fonning  nouns  of  action,  and  often  equivalent  to  the  ver- 
bal  substantive  in  -ing.  It  sometimes  has  the  further 
meanings  of  state,  and  that  which  results  from  the  action. 
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Many  of  these  nouns  have  verbs  in  -ate;  as,  alliterate 
-ation,  narrate  -ation;  many  are  derived  through  the 
French ;  as,  alteration,  visitaHore  /  and  many  are  formed 
on  verbs  ending  in  the  Greek  formative  -ize  (Fr.  -ise) ; 
as,  civiliza^toK,  demoralization. 

A-tip'toe  (a^tip'to),  adv.  On  tiptoe ;  eagerly  expecting. 
We  all  feel  a-tiptoe  with  hope  and  confidence.    F.  Jiarrison. 

II  At-lan'ta  (at-lSn'ta),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  "AtAo;.]  (Zo'ol. ) 
A  genus  of  small  glassy  heteropod  mollusks  found  swim- 
ming at  the  surface  in  mid  ocean*     See  Heteeopod. 

At-lan'tal  (-tal),  a.  {Anal.)  {a)  Relating  to  the  atlas. 
(6)  Anterior  ;  cephalic.  Barclay. 

At'lan-te'an  (St'lSu-te'an),  a.  [L.  Atlanleus.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  isle  Atlantis,  which  the  ancients 
allege  was  sunk,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  ocean. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling.  Atlas  ;  strong. 
With  Atlaniean  shoulders,  fit  to  boar 
The  weight  of  mightiest  mouarchies.  JfiUon. 

II  At-lan'tes  (St-lSn'tez),  n.pl.  [L. ,  f r.  Gr.  'ArAai/Te!,  pi. 
of 'AtAos.  See  Atlas.] 
{Arch.)  Figures  or  half 
figures  of  men,  used  as 
colunms  to  support  an 
entablature ;  —  called 
also  telamones.  See 
Cartatides.  Oxf. Gloss. 

At-lan'tlc  (-tik),  a. 
[L.  Atlanticus,  fr.  At- 
las. See  Atlas  and  At- 
LANTES.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Mt.  Atlas  in 
Libya,  and  hence  ap- 
plied to  the  ocean  wliich 
lies  between  Europe 
and  Africa  on  the  east 
and  America  on  the 
west;  as,  the  Atlantic  .,,     , 

Ocean  (called  also  the  Atlantes. 

Atlantic) ;  the  Atlantic  basin ;  the  Atlantic  telegraph. 

2.  Of  or  pertaiuuig  to  the  isle  of  Atlantis. 

3.  Descended  from  Atlas. 

The  seveu  Atlantic  sisters.  Milton. 

II  At-lan'tl-des  (-ti-dez),  re.  pi.  [L.  See  Atlantes.] 
The  Pleiades  or  seven  stars,  fabled  to  have  been  the 
daugliters  of  Atlas. 

At'las  (St'las),TC.  ;pl.  Atlases  (-5z).  [L.  Atlas,  -antis, 
Gr.  "ArAas,  -avTos,  one  of 
the  older  family  of  gods, 
who  bears  up  the  pillars  of 
heaven;  also  Mt.  Atlas,  in 
W.  Africa,  regarded  as  the 
pillar  of  heaven.  It  is  from 
the  root  of  tA^^koi  to  bear. 
See  Tolerate.]  1.  One  who 
sustains  a  great  burden. 

2.  {Anal.)  The  first  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck,  articula- 
ting immediately  with  the 
skiill,  thus  sustaining  the 
globe  of  the  head,  whence 
the  name. 

3.  A  collection  of  maps  in 
a  volume  ;  —  supposed  to  be 
so  called  from  a  picture  of 
Atlas  supporting  the  worl(\ 
prefixed  to  some  collec- 
tions. This  name  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  by  Mer- 
cator,  the  celebrated  geographer,  in  the  16th  century. 

4.  A  volume  of  elates  illustrating  any  subject. 

5.  A  work  in  wrabh  subjects  are  exhibited  in  a  tabular 
form  or  arrangement ;  as,  an  historical  atlas. 

6.  A  large,  square  folio,  resembling  a  volume  of  maps ; 
—  called  also  atlas  folio. 

7.  A  drawing  papej  of  large  size.    See  under  Paper,  re. 
Atlas  powder,  a   nitroglycerm   blasting  compound    of 

pasty  consistency  and  great  explosive  power. 

Atlas,  re.  [Ar.,  smooth.]  A  rich  kind  of  satin  manu- 
factured in  India.  Brande  &  C. 

At'mi-dom'e-ter  (St'mT-d5m'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  arjui's, 
ctT^itSos,  smoke,  vapor  -)-  ■m.eier;  cf.  F.  atmidometre.'] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  evaporatioi^  from  wa- 
ter, ice,  or  snow.  Brande  <Sc  C. 

At'mo  (at'mo),  re.  [Contr.  fr.  atmosphere.]  {Physics) 
The  standard  atmospheric  pressure  used  in  certain  phys- 
ical measurements  and  calculations ;  conventionally,  that 
pressure  under  which  the  barometer  stands  at  760  milli- 
meters, at  a  temperature  of  0°  Centigrade,  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Paris.      Sir  W.  Thomson. 

At'mo-log'lc  (St'mo-loj'Tk),  )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

At'mo-log'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )  atmology.  "  Atmolog- 
ical  laws  of  heat."  Whewell. 

At-mol'0-giSt  (St-mol'o-jTst),  re.  One  who  is  versed  in 
atmology. 

At-mol'0-gy  (St-m51'6-jy),  re.  [Gr.  arnos  vapor  -1- 
-logy.]  (Physics)  That  branch  of  science  which  treats 
of  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  aqueous  vapor.     Whewell. 

At-mol'y-sis  (-T-sIs),  n.  [Gr.  drjuds  vapor  -f-  Aiiais  a 
loosing,  Aueii' to  loose.]  (Chem.)  The  act  or  process  of 
separating  mingled  gases  of  unequal  diffusibility  by 
transmission  through  porous  substances. 

At'mol-y-za'tion  (at'mSl-T-za'shiin),  re.  (Chem.)  Sep- 
aration by  atmolysis. 

At'mo-lyze  (at'mo-liz),  v.  t.  (Chem.)  To  subject  to 
atmolysis ;  to  separate  by  atmolysis. 

At'mo-ly'zer  (-li'zer),  re.  (Chem.)  An  apparatus  for 
effecting  atmolysis. 

At-mom'e-ter  (St-mSm'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  aTfj.6<;  smoke, 
vapor  +  -meter ;  cf.  F.  atmometre.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  a  moist  surface  ; 
an  evaporometer.  Huxley. 

At'mos-phere  (at'mSs-fer),  re.  [Gr.  aTfios  vapor  (akin 
to  Skr.  atman  breath,  soul,  G.  athem  breath)  -4-  a^aXpa 
sphere  :  cf.  F.  atmosphere.    See  Sphere.]     1.  (Physics) 
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(a)  The  whole  mass  of  aeriform  fluid  surrounding  the 
earth  ;  —  applied  also  to  the  gaseous  envelope  of  any  ce- 
lestial orb,  or  other  body ;  as,  the  atmosphere  of  Mars. 
(6)  Any  gaseous  envelope  or  medium. 

An  atmosphere  of  cold  oxygen.  Miller. 

2.  A  supposed  medium  around  various  bodies;  as, 
electrical  atmosphere,  a  medium  formerly  supposed  to 
surround  electrical  bodies.  FranHin. 

3.  The  pressure  or  weight  of  the  air  at  the  sea  level, 
on  a  unit  of  surface,  or  about  14.7  lbs.  to  the  sq.  inch. 

Hydrogen  was  liquetied  under  a  pressure  of  650  atmospheres. 

Lubbock. 

4.  Any  surrounding  or  pervading  influence  or  condition. 

The  chiUest  of  social  atmospheres.      Hawthorne. 

5.  The  portion  of  air  in  any  locality,  or  affected  by 
a  special  physical  or  sanitary  condition  ;  as,  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room  ;  a  moist  or  noxious  atmosphere. 

At'mos-pher'ic  (St'mbs-ler'Tk),  )  a.      [Cf.    F.    atmo- 

At'mos-pher'ic-al  (-fSr'T-kol),   )     spldrique.]  1.  Of 

or  pertainiug  to  the  atmosphere;   of  tlie  nature  of,  or 

resembling,  the  atmosphere  ;  as,  atmospheric  air ;  ths 

atmospheric  envelope  of  the  earth. 

2.  Existing  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  lower  atmospheric  current.  Darwin. 

3.  Caused,  or  operated  on,  by  the  atmosphere ;  as,  an 
atmospheric  effect ;  an  atmospheric  engine. 

4.  Dependent  on  the  atmosphere.     [iZ.] 

I  am  so  atmospherical  a  creature.  Popt. 

Atmospheric  engine,  a  steam  engine  whose  piston  de- 
scends by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  when  the  steam 
which  raised  it  is  condensed  witliin  the  cylinder.  Tomlin- 
son.  — Atmospheric  line  (Steam  Engin.),  the  equilibrium 
line  of  an  indicator  card.  Steam  is  expanded  '  down  to 
the  atmosphere  "  when  its  pressure  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  (See  Indicator  card.)  — Atmospheric  pres- 
sure,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  atmosphere,  not  mereljr 
downwards,  but  in  every  direction.  It  amounts  to  about 
14.7  lbs.  on  each  square  inch.  — Atmospheric  railway,  one  in 
wliich  pneumatic  power,  obtained  from  compressed  air  or 
the  creation  of  a  vacuum,  is  the  propelling  force.  —  Atmoi- 
pheric  tides.    See  under  Tide. 

At'mos-pher'lc-al-ly  (-i-kal-Iy),  adv.  In  relation  to 
the  atmosphere. 

At'mos-phe-rol'O-gy  (-fe-r51'6-jjf),  re.  [Atmosphere 
-\-  -logy.]   The  science  of  or  a  treatise  on  the  atmosphere. 

At'0-kOUS  (St'o-kus),  a.  [Gr.  iTOKos  barren ;  d  priv. 
+  TOKOS  offspring.]  (Zo'dl.)  Producing  only  asexual  in- 
dividuals, as  the  eggs  of  certain  annelids. 

A-toU'  (a-tol'),  re.  [The  native  name  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.]  A  coral  island  or  islands,  consisting  of  a  belt 
of  coral  reef,  partly  submerged,  surrounding  a  centra) 
lagoon  or  depression ;  a  lagoon  island. 
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At'om  (St'iim),  n.  [L.  atomus,  Gr.  dronos,  uncut,  indi. 
visible ;  d  priv.  +  TOfio?,  verbal  adj.  of  rep-veiv  to  cut : 
cf.  F.  atome.  See  Tomb.]  1.  (Physics)  (a)  An  ultimate 
indivisible  particle  of  matter,  (b)  An  ultimate  particle 
of  matter  not  necessarily  indivisible  ;  a  molecule,  (c)  A 
constituent  particle  of  matter,  or  a  molecule  supposed  to 
be  made  up  of  subordinate  particles. 

11^°*  These  three  definitions  correspond  to  different 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter. 
In  the  case  of  the  last  two,  the  particles  are  more  cor- 
rectly called  molecules.  Dana. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  smallest  particle  of  matter  that  can 
enter  into  combination ;  one  of  the  elementary  constit- 
uents of  a  molecule. 

3.  Anything  extremely  small ;  a  particle ;  a  whit. 

Thew  was  not  an  atom  of  water.         Sir  J.  Hoss. 

At'om,  V.  t.    To  reduce  to  atoms.     [Obs.']      Feltham. 

A-tom'ic  (a-tbmtkV  »  a.    [Cf.  F.  atomique.]    1.  Of  or 

A-tom'lc-al  (-t-kal),  )     pertaining  to  atoms. 

2.  Extremely  minute ;  tiny. 

Atomic  philosophy,  or  Doctrine  of  atoms,  a  system  which, 
assuming  that  atoms  are  endued  with  gravity  and  motion, 
accounted  thus  for  the  origin  and  formation  of  all  things. 
This  philosophy  was  first  broached  by  Leucippus,  was 
developed  by  Democritus,  and  aftenvard  improved  by 
Epicurus,  and  hence  is  sometimes  denominated  the  Epi- 
curean philosophy.  —  Atomic  theory,  or  the  Doctrine  of 
defirdte  proportions  (Chem.),  teaches  that  chemical  com- 
binations take  place  between  the  supposed  ultimate  par- 
ticles or  atoms  of  bodies,  in  some  simple  ratio,  as  of  one 
to  one,  two  to  three,  or  some  other,  always  expressible 
in  whole  numbers.  —  Atomic  weight  (Chem.),  the  weight 
of  the  atom  of  an  element  as  compared  with  the  weight 
of  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  taken  as  a  standard. 

A-tom'ic-al-ly,  adv.  in  an  atomic  manner;  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  atomic  philosophy. 

At'0-mi'cian  (St'6-mTsh'an),  re.    An  atomist.     [iJ.] 

A-tom'i-clsm  (a-tom't-siz'm),  re.    Atomism.     [06«.] 

At'0-mic'i-ty  (St'o-mis'I-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  atomicitf.1 
(Chem.)  Degree  of  atomic  attraction;  equivalence;  va- 
lence ;  also  (a  later  use)  the  number  of  atoms  in  an  ele- 
mentary molecule.    See  Valence. 

At'om-ism  (at'iim-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  aiomisme.]  Tho 
doctrme  of  atoms.  See  Atomic  pliilosophy,  under  Atomic. 

At'om-ist,  re.  [Cf.  F.  atomiste.]  One  who  holds  to 
the  atomic  philosophy  or  theory.  Locke. 

At'om-ls'tic  (-Ts'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  atoms ; 
relating  to  atomism.     [iJ.] 

It  is  the  object  of  the  mechanical  atomistic  philosophy  to  con- 
found synthesis  with  synartesis.  Coleridge, 

At'om-i-za'tion  (St'iSm-T-za'shiin),  re.  1.  The  act  of 
reducing  to  atoms,  or  very  minute  particles ;  or  the  state 
of  being  so  reduced. 

2.  (Med.)  The  reduction  of  fluids  into  fine  spray. 

At'Oin-lze(-iz),«).  t.  To  reduce  to  atoms,  or  to  fine  spray. 

The  liquids  in  the  form  of  spray  are  said  to  be  pulverized, 
nebulized,  or  atomized.  Dunglison^ 
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At'om-l'zer  (St'iSm-I'zer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
atomizes ;  esp.,  aii  iustrument  for  reducing  a  liquid  to 
epray  for  disinfecting,  cooling,  or  perfuming. 

At'om-ol'o-gy  (St'iim-Sl'o-iJ-),  n.  lAtom  +  ■logy.'] 
The  doctrine  of  atoms.  Cudworth. 

At'om-y  (St'um-y),  n.    An  atom ;  a  mite  ;  a  pigmy. 

At'O-my  (.It'o-mJ),  n.  [For  anatomy,  taken  as  an 
atomy.']     A  skeleton.     \_Ludicrous]  Shak. 

A-tOU'a-ble  (a-ton'a-b'l),  a.  Admitting  an  atone- 
ment; capable  of  being  atoned  for ;  expiable. 

At  one'  (wun'),     [OE.  at  on,  atone,  utoon,  attone.'] 

1.  In  concord  or  friendship ;  in  agreement  (with  each 
otlier) ;  as,  to  be,  bruig,  make,  or  set,  at  one,  i.  e.,  to  be 
or  bruig  in  or  to  a  state  of  agreement  or  reconciliation. 

If  gentil  men,  or  othere  of  hlr  coiitree 

Were  wrothe,  she  wolde  bringen  hem  atoon.  CItaucer, 

2.  Of  the  same  opinion ;  agreed ;  as,  on  these  i^oints 
we  are  at  one. 

3.  Together.     \_Obs.'j  Spenser. 
A-tone'  (a-ton'),  V.  i.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Atoned  (-tond') ; 

p.  pi'.  &  I'b.  n.  Atoning.]  [From  at  one,  i.  e.,  to  be,  or 
cause  to  be,  at  one.  See  At  one.]  X.  To  agree;  to  be 
in  accordance ;  to  accord.     lObs.] 

He  and  Auiidius  can  no  more  atone 
Than  violontest  contrariety.  Shak. 

2.  To  stand  as  an  equivalent;  to  make  reparation, 
compensation,  or  amends,  for  an  offense  or  a  crime. 

Tlie  murderer  fell,  and  blood  atoned  for  blood.      Pope, 

Tlie  ministry  not  atoning  for  their  former  conduct  by  any 

■wise  or  popular  measure.  Junius. 

A-toue',  V.  I.    1.  To  set  at  one ;  to  reduce  to  concord  ; 

to  reconcile,  as  parties  at  variance  ;  to  appease.     [06s.] 

I  would  do  much 

To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio.       Shak. 

2.  To  unite  in  making.     \_Obs.  &  iS.] 

The  four  elements  .  . .  have  atoned 
A  noble  league.  Fo7d. 

3.  To  make  satisfaction  for ;  to  expiate. 

Or  each  afone  his  guilty  love  with  life.  Pope. 

A-tone'ment  (a-ton'ment),  71.  1.  (Literally,  a  settmg 
4it  one.)  Reconciliation ;  restoration  of  friendly  rela- 
tions; agreement;  concord.     [Archaic] 

By  whom  we  have  now  received  the  atonement.  Pom.  v.  II. 

He  desu-es  to  make  atonement 
Betwixt  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  your  brothers.  Shak. 
2.  Satisfaction  or  reparation  made  by  giving  an  equiv- 
alent for  an  injury,  or  ,by  doing  or  suffering  that  which 
will  be  received  in  satisfaction  for  an  offense  or  injury ; 
expiation ;  amends ;  —  with/oc.  Specifically,  in  theology  : 
The  expiation  of  sin  made  by  the  obedience,  personal  suf- 
ferings, and  death  of  Christ. 

When  a  man  has  been  guilty  of  any  vice,  the  best  atonement 
he  can  make  for  it  is,  to  warn  others.  Spectator. 

The  Phocians  behaved  with  so  much  gallantry,  that  they 
were  thought  to  have  made  a  sufficient  atonement  ior  their  for- 
mer offense.  Potter. 
A-ton''er  (a-ton'er),  n.     One  who  makes  atonement. 
At-ones  (5t-ons'),  adv.  [See  At  one.]  At  once.  [06*.] 
Down  he  fell  atones  as  a  stone.                Chaucer. 
A-ton'lc  (a-t5n'ik),  a.    [Cf.  P.  atonique.    See  Atony.] 

1.  (Med.)  Characterized  by  atony,  or  want  of  vital 
«nergy  ;  as^  an  atonic  disease. 

2.  (Gram.)  Unaccented;  as,  an  a^ontc  syllable. 

3.  destitute  of  tono  or  vocality  ;  surd.  Hush. 
A-ton'lC,  n.     1.  (Gram.)  A  word  that  has  no  accent. 

2.  An  element  of  speech  entirely  destitute  of  vocality, 
■or  produced  by  the  breath  alone ;  a  nonvocal  or  surd 
consonant ;  a  breathing.  Rash. 

3.  (Med.)  A  remedy  capable  of  allaying  organic  ex- 
citement or  irritation.  Dunglison. 

At'O-ny  (5t'o-uy),  n.  [Gr.  amvCa  slackness ;  <i  priv. 
■j-  Tovos  tone,  strength,  reiVeiv  to  stretch :  cf .  F.  atonic.] 
(Med.)  Want  of  tone ;  weakness  of  the  system,  or  of  any 
organ,  especially  of  such  as  are  contractile, 


aira  bilis  black  bile  :  cf .  F.  atrabilaire,  fr.  atrabile.]  Ai- 
fected  with  melancholy  ;  atrabilious.  Arbnthnot. 

At'ra-bl-la'rl-an,  n.  A  person  much  given  to  melan- 
-choly ;  a  hj-pochondriac.  /.  Disraeli. 

At'ra-bil'iar  (-bTl'yer),  a.     Melancholy ;  atrabilious.  ' 

At'ra-bil1a-ry  (-bil'ya-i-y),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
atra  bilis  or  black  bile,  a  fluid  formerly  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  kidneys. 

2.  Melancholic  or  hypochondriac  ;  atrabilious ;  —  from 
the  supposed  predominance  of  black  bUe,  to  the  influence 
of  which  the  ancients  attributed  hypochondria,  melan- 
choly, and  mania. 

AtrabiUary  arteries,  capsules,  and  veins  (Anat.),  those 
pertaimng  to  the  kidney ;  — called  also  renal  arteries, 
capsules,  and  veins. 

At'ra-bil'ious  (-yiis),  a.    Melancholic  or  hypochon- 
driac; atrabiliary.  Dunglison. 
A  hard-faced,  atrabilious,  earnest-eyed  race.       Lowell. 
Lie  was  constitutionally  atrabilious  and  scornful.    Froude. 

At'ra-men-ta'ceous  (-men-ta'shtis),  a.  [L.  atramen- 
turn  ink,  fr.  ater  black.]  Black,  Uke  ink ;  inky ;  atra- 
mental.     [Obs.]  Derham. 

At'ra-men'tal  (-men'tal),     )  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

At'ra-men'tOUS  (-men'tiis),  f  ink  ;  inky  ;  black,  like 
ink  ;  as,  atramental  galls  ;  atramentous  spots. 

At'ra-men-ta'ri-OUS  (-men-ta'rl-us),  a.  [Cf.  F.  atra- 
meittaire.  See  Ateamentaceous.]  like  ink ;  suitable  for 
making  ink.  Sulphate  of  iron  (copperas,  green  vitriol) 
13  called  atrameniarious,  as  bemg  used  in  making  ink. 

At-rede'  (St-red'),  v.  t.  [OE.  ai  (AS.  eet)  out  +  rede.] 
To  surpass  in  counciL     [06s.] 

Men  may  the  olde  atrenne,  but  nat  atrede.       Chaucer. 

At-renne'  (at-r5a'),t'.  t.  [OE.  at  -f  renne  to  run.]  To 
outrun.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

U  A-tre'8l-a  (a-tre'shl-a),  n.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  otptitos 


not  perforated.]  (Med.)  Absence  or  closure  of  a  natural 
passage  or  channel  of  the  body ;  imperforation. 

A'tri-al  (a'tri-«l),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  an  atrium. 

A-tllp' (a-trip'),  arft).  [Pref.  a- +  trip.]  (Naut.)  (a) 
Just  hove  clear  of  the  ground; — said  of  the  anchor. 
(b)  Sheeted  home,  hoisted  taut  up  and  ready  for  trim- 
ming ;  —  said  of  sails,  (c)  Hoisted  up  and  ready  to  be 
swayed  across ;  —  said  of  yards. 

II  A'tri-um  (a'trl-iiui),  n. ;  pi.  Atria  (-a).  [L.,  the 
fore  court  of  a  Roman  house.]  1.  (Arch.)  (a)  A  square 
hall  lighted  from  above,  into  which  rooms  open  at  one 
or  more  levels,  (t)  An  open  court  with  a  porch  or  gal- 
lery around  tliree  or  more  sides ;  especially  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  basilica  or  other  church.  The  name  was  ex- 
tended in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  open  churchyard  or 
cemetery. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  main  part  of  either  auricle  of  the  heart 
as  distinct  from  the  auricular  appendix.  Also,  the  whole 
auricular  portion  of  the  heart. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  A  cavity  in  ascidians  into  which  the  intes- 
tine and  generative  ducts  open,  and  which  also  receives 
the  water  from  the  gills.     See  Ascidioidea. 

II  At'ro-cha  (at'ro-ka),  n.  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  a  priv.  +  rpoxos 
a  circle.]  (Zo'ul.)  A  kind  of  chsetopod  larva  in  which 
no  circles  of  cilia  are  developed. 

A-tro'cious  (a-tro'shus),  a.  [L.  atrox,  atrocis,  cruel, 
fierce  :  cf.  F.  atroce.]  1.  Extremely  heinous  ;  full  of 
enormous  wickedness  ;  as,  atrocious  giult  or  deeds. 

2.  Characterized  by,  or  expressing,  great  atrocity. 
Revelations  ...  so   atrocious  that   nothing   in  history    ap- 
proaches them.  _  De  Quincey. 

3.  Very  grievous  or  violent ;  terrible ;  as,  atrocious 
distempers.     [Obs.]  Cheyne. 

Syn.  —  Ateocious,  FLAornous,  Flagrant.  Flagitious 
points  to  an  act  as  grossly  wicked  .ind  vile  ;  as,  ajiagitious 
proposal.  Flaijraitt  marks  the  vivid  impression  made 
upon  the  mmd  by  sometliing  strikingly  virrong  or  errone- 
ous ;  as,  &jlug>-aiit  misrepresentation ;  2. flagrant  violation 
of  duty.  .I/roc/owi- represents  the  act  as  springing  from 
a  violent  and  savage  spirit.  If  Lord  Chatham,  mstead  of 
saying  "the  atrocious  crime  of  being  a  young  man,"  had 
used  either  of  the  other  two  words,  his  irony  would  have 
lost  all  its  point,  in  liis  celebrated  reply  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  as  reported  by  Dr.  Jolmson. 
— A-tro'cIous-ly,  adv.  — A-tro'cious-ness,  n. 

A-troc'1-ty  (a-tr5s'i-ty),  n.  ; pi.  Atrocities  (-tiz).  [F. 
atrocite,  L.  atrocitas,  fr.  atrox,  atrocis,  cruel.]  1.  Enor- 
mous wickedness  ;  extreme  heinousness  or  cruelty. 

2.  An  atrocious  or  extremely  cruel  deed. 

Tlie  atrocities  which  attenil  a  victory.     Macaulay. 

A-troph'lo  (a-trof'ik),  a.    Relating  to  atrophy. 

At'ro-phled  (5t'r6-f id),  p.  a.  Affected  with  atrophy, 
as  a  tissue  or  organ ;  arrested  in  development  at  a  very 
early  stage  ;  rudimentary. 

At'ro-phy  (5t'r6-fy),  n.  [L.  atrophia,  Gr.  irpo^Ca ; 
a.  priv.  -f-  Tpe<l>ei.v  to  nourish  :  cf.  F.  atrophic.]  A  wast^ 
ing  away  from  want  of  nourishment ;  diminution  in  bulk 
or  slow  emaciation  of  the  body  or  of  any  part.       Milton. 

At'ro-phy,  V.  t.  [p.  p.  Atrophied  (-fid).]  To  cause  to 
waste  away  or  become  abortive  ;  to  starve  or  weaken. 

At'ro-phy,  v.  i.     To  waste  away  ;  to  dwindle. 

A-tro'pi-a  (a-tro'pl-a),  n.    Same  as  Atropine. 

At'ro-plne  (-pin),  n.  [Gr.  arpoiros  inflexible ;  hence 
f)  "ArpoTTo;,  one  of  the  three  Parcse  ;  a.  priv.  -}-  rpenetv  to 
turn.]  (Ckem.)  A  poisonous,  white,  crystallizable  alka- 
loid, extracted  from  the  Atropa  belladonna,  or  deadly 
nightshade,  and  the  Datura  Stramonium,  or  thorn  apple. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  power  in  dilating  the  pupil  of  the 
eye.    Called  also  daturine. 

At'ro-plsm  (-piz'm),  n.  (3Ied.)  A  condition  of  the 
system  produced  by  long  use  of  belladonna. 

At'ro-pOUS  (St'ro-ptis),  a.  [Gr.  arpoTro; ;  a  priv.  + 
TpeVeiK  to  turn.]     (Bot.)  Not  inverted  ;  orthotropous. 

A'trous  (a'trus),  a.  [L.  ater.]    Coal-black ;  very  black. 

II  A-try'pa  (a-tri'pa),  n.     [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  d  priv.  +  rpvira 
a  hole.]  (^Falcon.)  An  extinct  genus 
of  Brachiopoda,  very  common  in  Si- 
lurian limestones. 

At'ta-bal  (St'a-bSl),  n.  See  Ax- 
abal. 

II  At-tac'ca  (at-tak'ka).  [It.,  fr. 
attaccare  to  tie,  bind.  See  Attach.] 
(3Ius.)  Attack  at  once;  —  a  direc- 
tion at  the  end  of  a  movement  to 
show  that  the  next  is  to  follow  im- 
mediately, without  any  pause. 

At-tach'  (at-tach'),  v.  i.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Attached  (-tSchf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Attachins.] 
[OF.  atachier,  F.  attacker,  to  tie  or  fasten  :  cf.  Celt,  tac, 
tacli,  nail,  E.  (nek  a  small  nail,  tack  to  fasten.  Cf.  At- 
tack, and  see  Tack.]  1.  To  bind,  fasten,  tie,  or  connect ; 
to  make  fast  or  join  ;  as,  to  attach  one  thing  to  another 
by  a  string,  by  glue,  or  the  like. 

The  shoulder  blade  is  . .  .  attached  only  to  the  muscles.    Paley. 
A  huge  stone  to  which  the  cable  was  attached.    Macaulay. 

2.  To  connect ;  to  place  so  as  to  belong ;  to  assign  by 
authority  ;  to  appoint ;  as,  an  officer  is  attaclied  to  a  cer- 
tain regiment,  company,  or  ship. 

3.  To  win  the  heart  of  ;  to  connect  by  ties  of  love  or 
self-interest ;  to  attract ;  to  fasten  or  bind  by  moral  in- 
fluence ;  —  with  to  ;  as,  attached  to  a  friend ;  attaching 
others  to  us  by  wealth  or  flattery. 

Incapable  of  attaching  a  sensible  man.    Miss  Austen. 
God  ...  by  various  ties  attaches  man  to  man.       Cowper. 

4.  To  connect,  in  a  figurative  sense  ;  to  ascribe  or  at- 
tribute ;  to  affix  ;  —  with  to  ;  as,  to  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  a  particular  circumstance. 

To  this  treasure  a  curse  is  attached.    Bayard  Taylor. 

5.  To  take,  seize,  or  lay  hold  of.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

6.  To  take  by  legal  authority :  (a)  To  arrest  by  writ, 
and  bring  before  a  court,  as  to  answer  for  a  debt,  or  a 
contempt ;  —  applied  to  a  taking  of  the  person  by  a  civil 
process ;  being  now  rarely  used  for  the  arrest  of  a  criminal. 


Atrypa  (A.  aspera). 
(%  nat.  size.) 


Ose,  unite,  rflde,  full,  Gp,  am  j     pity ; 
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(b)  To  seize  or  take  (goods  or  real  estate)  by  virtue  of  a 

writ  or  precept  to  hold  the  same  to  satisfy  a  judgment 

which  may  be  rendered  in  the  suit.    See  Attachment,  4. 

The  earl  marshal  attaclied  Gloucester  for  high  treason. 

Miss  Yonge. 

Attached  column  (Arch.),  a  column  engaged  in  a  wall,  so 
that  only  a  part  of  its  circumference  projects  from  it. 

Syii.  —  To  affix ;  bind  ;  tie  ;  fasten ;  connect :  conjoin ; 
subjoin ;  annex ;  append  ;  win ;  gain  over ;  conciliate. 

At-tach'  (St-tSch'),  V.  i.    1.  To  adhere  ;  to  be  attached. 

The  great  interest  which  attaches  to  the  mere  knowledge  of 
these  facts  cannot  be  doubted.  Urotig/iam, 

2.  To  come  into  legal  operation  in  connection  vrith 
anytliing ;  to  vest ;  as,  dower  will  attach.  Cooley. 

At-tach',  n.    An  attachment.     [Otis.]  Pope. 

At-tach'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  attached ; 
esp.,  liable  to  be  taken  by  writ  or  precept. 

II  At'ta'ch^'  (at'ta'shu'),  n.  [F.,  p.  )>.  of  attacker. 
See  Attach,  v.  t.]  One  attached  to  another  person  or 
thing,  as  a  part  of  a  suite  or  staff.  Specifically :  One  at- 
tached to  an  embassy. 

At-tach'ment  (St-tSch'ment),  n.     [F.   aitachemeni.'] 

1.  The  act  of  attaching,  or  state  of  being  attached ; 
close  adherence  or  affection  ;  fidelity ;  regard ;  any  pas- 
sion or  affection  that  binds  a  person  ;  as,  an  attachment 
to  a  friend,  or  to  a  party. 

2.  That  by  which  one  thing  is  attached  to  another ; 
connection  ;  as,  to  cut  the  attachments  of  a  muscle. 

The  human  mind  .  .  .  has  exhausted  its  forces  in  the  en- 
deavor to  rend  the  supernatural  from  its  attachment  to  this  his- 
tory. /.  Taylor. 

3.  Something  attached ;  some  adjunct  attached  to  an 
instrument,  machine,  or  other  object ;  as,  a  sewing  ma- 
chine attachment  (i.  e.,  a  device  attached  to  a  sewing 
machine  to  enable  it  to  do  special  work,  as  tucking,  etc.). 

4.  (Civ.  Law)  (a)  A  seizure  or  taking  into  custody  by 
virtue  of  a  legal  process,  (b)  The  writ  or  precept  com- 
manding such  seizure  or  taking. 

^^^  The  term  is  applied  to  a  seizure  or  taking  either 
of  persons  or  property.  In  the  serving  of  process  in  a 
civil  suit,  it  is  most  generally  applied  to  the  taking  of 
property,  whether  at  common  law,  as  a  species  of  distress, 
to  compel  defendant's  apjiearance,  or  under  local  stat- 
utes, to  satisfy  the  judgment  the  plaintiff  may  recover 
in  the  action.  The  terms  attachment  and  arrest  are  both 
applied  to  the  taking  or  apprehension  of  a  defendant  to 
compel  an  appearance  in  a  civil  action.  Atiaciirnents  axe 
issued  at  common  law  and  in  chancery,  against  persons 
for  contempt  of  court.  In  England,  attaclimerit  is  em- 
ployed in  some  cases  where  capias  is  with  us,  as  against 
a  witness  who  fails  to  appear  on  summons.  In  some  of 
the  New  England  States  a  writ  of  attachment  is  a  species 
of  mesne  process  upon  which  the  property  of  a  defendant 
may  be  seized  at  the  commencement  of  a  suit  and  before 
summons  to  him,  and  may  be  held  to  satisfy  the  judgment 
the  plaintiff  may  recover.  In  other  States  this  wi-it  can 
issue  only  agauist  absconding  debtors  and  those  who  con- 
ceal themselves.  See  Foreign,  Garnishment,  Trustee 
PROCESS.  Bouvier.    Burrill,    Blackstone. 

Syn.— Attachment,  Affection.  The  leading  idea  of 
affection  is  that  of  warmth  and  tenderness ;  the  leading 
idea  of  attachment  is  that  of  being  bound  to  some  object 
by  strong  and  lasting  ties.  There  is  more  of  sentiment 
(and  sometimes  of  romance)  in  affection,  and  more  of 
principle  in  persevering  attacliment.  We  speak  of  the 
ardor  of  the  one,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  other.  There  is 
another  distinction  in  the  use  and  application  of  these 
words.  The  term  attachment  is  applied  to  a  wider  range 
of  objects  than  affection.  A  man  may  have  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  his  country,  to  his  profession,  to  his  princi- 
ples, and  even  to  favorite  places ;  in  respect  to  none  of 
these  could  we  use  the  word  affection. 

At-tack'  (at-tak'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Attacked 
(-tSkf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Attacking.]  [F.  altaguer,  orig. 
another  form  of  attacker  to  attack :  cf.  It.  attaccare  to 
fasten,  attack.  See  Attach,  Tack  a  small  nail.]  1.  To 
fall  upon  with  force  ;  to  assail,  as  with  force  and  arms ; 
to  assault.     ".i4Haci  their  lines."  Dryden. 

2.  To  assail  with  unfriendly  speech  or  writing  ;  to  be- 
gin a  controversy  with  ;  to  attempt  to  overthrow  or  bring 
into  disrepute,  by  criticism  or  satire  ;  to  censure  ;  as,  to 
attack  a  man,  or  his  opinions,  in  a  pamphlet. 

3.  To  set  to  work  upon,  as  upon  a  task  or  problem,  or 
some  object  of  labor  or  investigation. 

4.  To  begin  to  affect ;  to  begin  to  act  upon,  injuriously 
or  destructively;  to  begin  to  decompose  or  waste. 

On  the  fourth  of  IVfarch  he  was  attacl^eit  by  fever.  Macaulay. 
Hydrofluoric  acid  .  .  .  attacks  the  glass.    B.  Steicart. 

Syn.  —  To  Attack,  Assail,  Assault,  Invade.  These 
words  all  denote  a  violent  onset ;  attack  being  the  generic 
term,  and  the  others  specific  forms  of  attack.  To  attack 
is  to  commence  the  onset ;  to  assail  is  to  make  a  sudden 
and  violent  attack,  or  to  make  repeated  attacks :  to  as- 
sault (literallv  to  leap  upon)  is  to  attack  physically  by  a 
hand-to-hand  approach  or  by  unlawful  and  insultiug  %-io- 
lence ;  to  in  vade  is  to  enter  by  force  on  what  belongs  to 
another.  Thus,  a  person  may  attack  by  offering  violence 
of  any  kind  ;  he  may  assail  by  means  oi'  missile  weapons ; 
he  may  assault  by  direct  personal  violence  ;  a  king  may 
invade  by  marching  an  army  into  a  country.  Figuratively, 
we  may  say,  men  attack  with  argument"or  satire;  they 
assail  with  abuse  or  reproaches  ;  thev  mav  be  assaulted 
by  severe  temptations ;  the  rights  of  the  people  may  be 
invaded  by  the  encroachments  of  the  cro«ii. 

At-tack',  V.  i.    To  make  an  onset  or  attack. 

At-tack',  n.  [Cf.  F.  attagzie.]  1.  The  act  of  attack- 
ing, or  falling  on  with  force  or  violence  ;  an  onset ;  an 
assault ;  —  opposed  to  defense. 

2.  An  assault  upon  one's  feelings  or  reputation  with 
unfriendly  or  bitter  words. 

3.  A  setting  to  work  upon  some  task,  etc. 

4.  An  access  of  disease  ;  a  fit  of  sickness. 

5.  The  beginning  of  corrosive,  decomposing,  or  de- 
structive action,  by  a  chemical  agent. 

At-tack'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Cap.able  of  being  attacked. 

At-tack'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  attacks. 

At'ta-gas  (St'ta-gSs),  )  n.  [L.  attagen  a  kind  of  bird, 

At'ta-gen  (St'ta-jSn),  (  Gr.     aTra-w;!/,      axTaya?.] 

(Zo'ol.)  A  species  of  sand  grouse  (Syrrhaptes  Pallasii) 
found  in  Asia  and  rarely  in  southern  Europe. 
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At'ta-gMn  (St'ta-gSn),  n.     See  Yataohai^. 

At-tain'  (5t-tan'),  v.  I.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Attained  (-tand') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ATT-AiinHG.]  [OE.  aUeinen,  atteignen, 
atainen,  OF.  aieindre,  aiaindre,  F.  atieindre,  fr.  L.  at- 
iingere;  ad  +  iangere  to  touch,  reach.  See  Tangent, 
and  cf.  Attinge,  Attaint.]  1.  To  achieve  or  accomplish, 
that  is,  to  reach  by  efforts ;  to  gain ;  to  compass ;  as,  to 
attain  rest. 

Is  he  wise  who  hopes  to  attain  the  end  without  the  means  ? 

Abp.  Tilloison. 

2.  To  gain  or  obtain  possession  of ;  to  acquire.  lObs. 
with  a  material  object.]  Chaucer. 

3.  To  get  at  the  knowledge  of ;  to  ascertain.     [06s.] 

Not  well  attaining  his  meaning.  Fuller. 

4.  To  reach  or  come  to,  by  progression  or  motion ; 
to  arrive  at.     "  Canaan  he  now  attains."  Milton. 

5.  To  overtake.     [Ods.]  Bacon. 

6.  To  reach  in  excellence  or  degree  ;  to  equal. 

SyB.  —  To  Attain,  Obtain,  Procdkb.  Attain  always 
implies  an  effort  or  luotion  toward  an  object.  Hence  it  is 
not  synonymous  with  obtain  and  proctfre,which  do  not 
necessarily  imply  such  effort  or  motion.  We  procure  or 
obtain  a  thing  hy  purchase  or  loan,  and  we  obtain  by  in- 
heritance, but  we  do  not  attain  it  by  such  means. 

At-taln',  V.  i.  1.  To  come  or  arrive,  by  motion, 
growth,  bodily  exertion,  or  efforts  toward  a  place,  object, 
state,  etc. ;  to  reach. 

li  by  any  means  they  might  attain  to  Phenice.  Actf;  xxvii.  12. 
Nor  nearer  might  the  dogs  attain.       Sir  W.  Scott. 
To  see  your  trees  attain  to  the  dignity  of  timber.    Cowper. 
Few  boroughs  had  as  yet  attained  to  power  such  as  this. 

J.  a.  (jh-een. 

Z.  To  come  or  arrive,  by  an  effort  of  mind. 

Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me  ;  it  is  high,  I  can 
not  attain  unto  it.  Fs.  cxxxix.  6. 

At-taln',  n.     Attainment.     [06s.] 

At-taln'a-bll'l-ty  (-a-bll'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing attainable ;  attainableness. 

At-taln'a-ble  (at-tan'a-b'l),  a.    1.  Capable  of  being 
attained  or  reached  by  efforts  of  the  mind  or  body ;  capa- 
ble of  being  compassed  or  accomplished  by  efforts  di- 
rected to  the  object. 
The  highest  pitch  of  perfection  attaincible  in  this  life.    Addison. 

2.  Obtainable.     [06s.] 

General  Howe  would  not  permit  the  purchase  of  those  articles 
[clothes  and  blankets]  ia  Philadelphia,  and  they  were  not  at- 
tainable in  the  country.  Marshall. 

At-taln'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  attain- 
able; attainability. 

At-tain'der  (St-tan'der),  n.  [OF.  ataindre,  ateindre, 
to  accuse,  convict.  Attainder  is  often  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  F.  teindre  to  stain.      See  Attaint,  Attain.] 

1.  The  act  of  attainting,  or  the  state  of  being  attainted ; 
the  extinction  of  the  civil  rights  and  capacities  of  a  per- 
son, consequent  upon  sentence  of  death  or  outlawry ;  as, 
an  act  of  attainder.  Abbott. 


__  Formerly  attainder  was  the  inseparable  conse- 
quence of  a  judicial  or  legislative  sentence  for  treason  or 
felony,  and  involved  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  condemned  person,  and  such  "  cor- 
ruption of  blood  "  that  he  could  neither  receive  nor  trans- 
mit by  inheritance,  nor  could  he  sue  or  testify  in  any 
court,  or  claim  any  legal  protection  or  rights.  In  Eng- 
land attainders  are  now  abolished,  and  in  the  United 
States  the  Constitution  provides  that  no  bill  of  attainder 
shall  be  passed ;  and  no  attainder  of  treason  (in  conse- 
quence of  a  judicial  sentence)  shall  work  corruption  of 
blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted. 

2.  A  stain  or  staining ;  state  of  being  in  dishonor  or 
condemnation.     [06s.] 

He  Uved  from  all  attainder  of  suspect.  Shak. 

Bill  of  attainder,  a  bill  brought  into,  or  passed  by,  a  legis- 
lative body,  condemning  a  person  to  death  or  outlawry, 
and  attainder,  without  judicial  sentence. 

At-taln'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  attaining; 
the  act  of  arriving  at  or  reaching ;  hence,  the  act  of  ob- 
taining by  efforts. 

The  attainment  of  every  desired  object.    Sir  W.  Jones. 

2.  That  which  is  attained  to,  or  obtained  by  exertion ; 
acquirement ;  acquisition  ;  (pi.),  mental  acquirements ; 
knowledge ;  as,  literary  and  scientific  attainments. 

At-talnt'  (St-tanf),  V.  t.  limp.  &■  p.  p.  Attainted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Attainting.]  [OE.  atleynlen  to  convict, 
fr.  atteynt,  OF.  ateint,  p.  p.  of  ateindre,  ataindre.  The 
meanings  3,  4,  5,  and  6  were  influenced  by  a  supposed 
connection  with  taint.  See  Attain,  Attaindee.]  1.  To 
attain ;  to  get  at ;  to  hit.     [06s.] 

2.  {Old  Law)  To  find  guilty;  to  convict- — said  esp. 
of  a  jury  on  trial  for  giving  a  false  verdict.     I0bs.'\ 

Upon  sufBcient  proof  attainted  of  some  open  act  by  men  of 
his  own  condition.  Blackstone. 

3.  {Law)  To  subject  (a  person)  to  the  legal  condition 
formerly  resulting  from  a  sentence  of  death  or  outlawry, 
pronounced  in  respect  of  treason  or  felony ;  to  affect  by 
attainder. 

No  person  shall  be  attainted  of  high  treason  where  corruption 
of  blood  is  incurred,  but  by  the  oath  of  two  witnesses. 

Stat.  7  &  8  JVm.  III. 

4.  To  accuse ;  to  charge  with  a  crime  or  a  dishonor- 
able act.     {Archaic) 

5.  To  affect  or  infect,  as  with  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ease or  with  moral  contagion  ;  to  taint  or  corrupt. 

My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 

With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love.  Shak. 

6.  To  stain ;  to  obscure ;  to  sully ;  to  disgrace  ;  to 
cloud  with  inf  amj'. 

For  so  exceeding  shone  his  glistring  ray. 

That  Phoebus'  golden  face  it  did  attaint.        Spenser. 

Lest  she  with  blame  her  honor  should  attaint.    Spenser. 

At-talnt',  JJ.p.     Attainted ;  corrupted.  [06s.]    Skak. 

At-talnt',  n.     [OF.  attainte.    See  Attaint,  v."]    1.  A 

touch  or  hit.  Sir  W.  Scott. 


2.  {Far.)  A  blow  or  wound  on  the  leg  of  a  horse, 
made  by  overreaching.  White. 

3.  {Law)  A  writ  which  lies  after  judgment,  to  inquire 
whether  a  jury  has  given  a  false  verdict  in  any  coiurt  of 
record  ;  also,  the  convicting  of  the  jury  so  tried.  Bouvier. 

4.  A  stain  or  taint ;  disgrace.     See  Taint.  Shak. 

5.  An  infecting  influence.      [iJ.]  Shak. 
At-talnt'ment  (St-tanfment),  n.     Attainder  ;  attain- 

ture ;  conviction. 

At-taln'ture  (5t-tan'tur),  n.    Attamder  ;  disgrace. 

At'tal  (St'tal),  n.    Same  as  Attle. 

At-tame'  (5t-tam'),  v.  t.  [OF.  atamer,  from  Latin. 
See  Attaminate.]     1.  To  pierce ;  to  attack.     [06s.] 

2.  To  broach ;  to  begin. 

And  right  anon  his  tale  he  hath  attamed.       Chaucer. 

At-tam'i-nate  (5t-tam'i-nat),  V.  t.  [L.  attaminare  ; 
ad  +  root  of  tangere.  See  Contaminate.]  To  corrupt ; 
to  defile ;  to  contaminate.     [06s.]  Blount. 

At'tar  (St'ter),  n.  [Per.  'atar  perfume,  essence,  Ar. 
'iir,  fr.  'atara  to  smell  sweet.  Cf.  Otto.]  A  fragrant 
essential  oil ;  esp.,  a  volatile  and  higldy  fragrant  essen- 
tial oil  obtained  from  the  petals  of  roses.  [Also  vn-itten 
otto  and  ottar.'\ 

At-task'  (5t-task'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  a-  -f-  iask.'i  To  take 
to  task  ;  to  blame.     [06s.]  Shak. 

At-taste'  (St-tasf),  V.  t.  [Pref.  a-  +  taste-l  To  taste 
or  cause  to  taste.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

At'te  (at'te).    At  the.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

At-tem'per^  (5t-tSm'per),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  At- 
tempesed  (-perd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Attempering.]  [OF. 
atemprer,  fr.  L.  attemperare  ;  ad  +  temperare  to  soften, 
temper.  See  Temper,  and  cf.  Attempekate.]  1.  To  re- 
duce, modify,  or  moderate,  by  mixture  ;  to  temper ;  to 
regulate,  as  temperature. 

If  sweet  with  bitter  .  .  .  were  not  attempered  still.    Trench. 

2.  To  soften,  mollify,  or  moderate  ;  to  soothe  ;  to  tem- 
per ;  as,  to  attemper  rigid  justice  with  clemency. 

3.  To  mix  in  just  proportion ;  to  regiUate ;  as,  a  mind 
well  attempered  with  kindness  and  justice. 

4.  To  accommodate  ;  to  make  suitable  ;  to  adapt. 

Arts  .  .  .  attempered  to  the  lyre.  Pope. 

ffi^""  This  word  is  now  not  much  used,  the  verb  temper 
takmg  its  place. 

At-tem'per-a-ment(-a-ment),  n.  [OF.  nttemprement.'] 
A  tempering,  or  mixing  in  due  proportion. 

At-tem'per-ance  (-ans),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  atemprance.'] 
Temperance;  attemperament.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

At-tem'per-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  attemperatus,  p.  p.  of 
attemperare.  See  Attemper.]  Tempered  ;  proportioned ; 
properly  adapted. 

Hope  must  be  .  .  .  attemperate  to  the  promise.    Hammond. 

At-tem'per-ate  (-at),  v.  t.     To  attemper.     lArchaicI 

At-tem'per-a'tion  (5t-tem'per-a'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
attempering  or  regulating.     lArchaic"]  Bacon. 

At-tem'per-ly,  adv.    Temperately.    [06s.]     Chaucer. 

At-tem'per-ment  (-ment),  n.     Attemperament. 

At-tempt'  (5t-temt';  215),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  At- 
tempted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Attempting.]  [OF.  atenter, 
also  spelt  atempter,  F.  attenter,  fr.  L.  attentare  to  at- 
tempt; ad  +  tentare,  temptare,  to  touch,  try,  v.  intens.  of 
tendere  to  stretch.  See  Tempt,  and  cf .  Attend.]  1.  To 
make  trial  or  experiment  of  ;  to  try ;  to  endeavor  to  do 
or  perform  (some  action) ;  to  assay ;  as,  to  attempt  to  sing ; 
to  attempt  a  bold  flight. 

Something  attempted,  something  done. 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose.  Longfellow. 

2.  To  try  to  move,  by  entreaty,  by  afflictions,  or  by 
temptations ;  to  tempt.     [06s.  or  Archaic^ 

It  made  the  laughter  of  an  afternoon 

That  Vivien  should  attempt  the  blameless  king.    Tennyson. 

3.  To  try  to  win,  subdue,  or  overcome  ;  as,  one  who 
attempts  the  virtue  of  a  woman. 

Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  further  : 

Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute.  ShaJc. 

4.  To  attack ;  to  make  an  effort  or  attack  upon ;  to 
try  to  take  by  force ;  as,  to  attempt  the  enemy's  camp. 

Without  attempting  his  adversary's  life.         Motley. 

Syn.  —  See  Tet. 

At-tempt',  V.  i.  To  make  an  attempt;  — with  upon. 
[06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

At-tempt',  n.  An  essay,  trial,  or  endeavor ;  an  un- 
dertaking ;  an  attack,  or  an  effort  to  gain  a  point ;  esp. 
an  unsuccessful,  as  contrasted  with  a  successful,  effort. 
By  his  blindness  maimed  for  high  attempts.  Milton. 

Attempt  to  commit  a  crime  (Law),  such  an  intentional 
preparatory  act  as  will  apparently  result,  if  not  extrin- 
sicaUy  hindered,  in  a  crime  which  it  was  designed  to  ef- 
fect. Wharton. 

Syn.  —  Attempt,  Endeavoe,  Effort,  Exertion, 
Trial.  These  words  agree  in  the  idea  of  calling  forth 
our  powers  into  action.  Trial  is  the  generic  term ;  it  de- 
notes a  putting  forth  of  one's  powers  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine what  they  can  accomplish ;  as,  to  make  trial  of 
one's  strength.  An  attempt  is  always  directed  to  some 
definite  and  specific  object ;  as,  "  The  attempt,  and  not 
the  deed,  confounds  us."  Shak.  An  endeavor  is  a  con- 
tinued attempt ;  as,  "  His  high  endeavor  and  his  glad 
success."  Cowper.  Effort  is  a  specific  putting  forth  of 
strength  in  order  to  carry  out  an  attempt.  Exertion  is 
the  putting  forth  or  active  exercise  of  any  faculty  or 
power.  "  It  admits  of  all  degrees  of  effort  and  even  nat- 
ural action  without  effort. "     C.J.Smith.    See  Try. 

At-tempt'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  at- 
tempted, tried,  or  attacked.  Shak. 

At-tempt'er  (at-temfer ;  215),  n.  1.  One  who  at- 
tempts ;  one  who  essays  anything. 

2.  An  assailant ;  also,  a  tempter.     [06s.] 

At-tempt'ive  (at-temt'Iv),  a.  Disposed  to  attempt ; 
adventurous.     I0bs.'\  Daniel. 

At-tend'  (St-tend'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Attended  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Attending.]  [OE.  atenden,  OF.  atendre, 
F.  attendre,  to  expect,  to  wait,  fr.  L.  altendere  to  stretch, 
(sc.  animum),  to  apply  the  mind  to ;  ad  +  tendere  to 


stretch.    See  Tend.]    1.  To  direct  the  attention  to;  tc 
fix  the  mind  upon ;  to  give  heed  to  ;  to  regard.     lObs.J 

The  dUigent  pilot  in  a  dangerous  tempest  doth  not  attend  the 
unskillful  words  of  the  passenger.  Sir  I'.  Sidney. 

2.  To  care  for ;  to  look  after ;  to  take  charge  of  ;  ttf 
watch  over. 

3.  To  go  or  stay  with,  as  a  companion,  nurse,  or  serv- 
ant ;  to  visit  professionally,  as  a  physician  ;  to  accom- 
pany or  follow  in  order  to  do  service  ;  to  escort ;  to  wait 
on ;  to  serve. 

The  fifth  had  charge  sick  persons  to  attend.      Spenser. 

His  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 

Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court.  Shak. 

With  a  sore  heart  and  a  gloomy  brow,  he  prepared  to  attend 

William  thither.  Macaulay. 

4.  To  be  present  with ;  to  accompany :  to  be  united  or 
consequent  to ;  as,  a  measure  attended  with  iU  effects. 

What  cares  must  then  attend  the  toiling  swain.    Dryden. 

5.  To  be  present  at ;  as,  to  attend  church,  sdhool,  a 
concert,  a  business  meeting. 

6.  To  wait  for ;  to  await ;  to  remain,  abide,  or  be  in 
store  for.     [06s.] 

The  state  that  attends  all  men  after  this.  rj^ke. 

Three  days  I  promised  to  attend  my  doom.  Dryden. 
Syn.— To  Attend,  Mind,  Regard,  Heed,  Notice.  At- 
tend is  generic,  the  rest  are  specific  terms.  To  mind  is  to 
attend  so  that  it  may  not  be  forgotten  ;  to  regard  is  to 
look  on  a  thing  as  of  importance  ;  to  heed  is  to  attend  to  a 
thing  from  a  principle  of  caution  ;  to  notice  is  to  think  on 
that  which  strikes  the  senses.     Crabb.    See  Accompany. 

At-tend'  (St-t§nd'),  V.  i.  1.  To  apply  the  mind,  or  pay 
attention,  with  a  view  to  perceive,  understand,  or  com- 
ply ;  to  pay  regard  ;  to  heed ;  to  listen  ;  —  usually  fol- 
lowed by  to. 

Attend  to  the  voice  of  my  supplications.    Ps.  Ixxxvi.  6. 
Man  can  not  at  the  same  time  attend  to  two  objects.   Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  accompany  or  be  present  or  near  at  hand,  in 
pursuance  of  duty ;  to  be  ready  for  service ;  to  wait  or 
be  in  waiting ;  —  often  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

He  was  required  to  attend  upon  the  committee.  Clarendon. 

3.  (With  to)  To  take  charge  of ;  to  look  after ;  as,  to 
attend  to  a  matter  of  business. 

4.  To  wait ;  to  stay ;  to  delay.     [06s.] 

For  this  perfection  she  must  yet  attend. 

Till  to  her  Maker  she  espoused  be.     Sir  J.  Davies. 

Syn.  —  To  Attend,  Listen,  Hearken.  We  attend 
with  a  view  to  hear  and  learn  :  we  listen  vnt\\  fixed  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  hear  correctly,  or  to  consider  what  has 
been  said  ;  we  hearken  when  we  listen  with  a  willing 
mind,  and  in  reference  to  obeying. 

At-tend'ance  (St-tgn'dans),  re.  [OE.  attendaunce,  OF. 
atendance,  fr.  atendre,  F.  attendre.     See  Attend,  v.  t] 

1.  Attention ;  regard  ;  careful  application.    [06s.] 

Till  I  come,  give  attendance  to  reading.     1  Tim.  iv.  13. 

2.  The  act  of  attending ;  state  of  being  in  waiting ; 
service ;  ministry  ;  the  fact  of  being  present ;  presence. 

Constant  attendance  at  church  three  times  a  day.    Fielding. 

3.  Waiting  for ;  expectation.     [06s.] 
Languishing  attendance  and  expectation  of  death.    Hooker, 

4.  The  persons  attending ;  a  retinue ;  attendants. 

If  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodged.  Milton, 

At-tend'an-cy  (-dan-sy),  n.  The  quality  of  attending 
or  accompanying  ;  attendance ;  an  attendant.     [06s.] 

At-tend'ant  (St-tSn'dant),  a.    [F.  attendant,  p.  pr.  of 

attendre.    See  Attend,  v.  t.'\     1.  Being  present,  or  in 

the  train  ;  accompanying  ;  in  waiting. 

From  the  attendant  flotilla  rang  notes  of  triumph.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cherub  and  Seraph  .  .  .  attendant  on  their  Lord.    3filton. 

2.  Accompanying,  connected  with,  or  immediately  fol- 
lowing, as  consequential ;  consequent ;  as,  intemperance 
with  all  its  attendant  evils. 

The  natural  melancholy  attendant  upon  his  situation  added 
to  the  gloom  of  the  owner  of  the  mansion.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  (Law)  Depending  on,  or  owing  duty  or  service  to ; 
as,  the  widow  attendant  to  the  heir.  Cowell. 

Attendant  keys  (Mus.),  the  keys  or  scales  most  nearly 
related  to,  or  havmg  most  in  common  with,  the  jirincipal 
key ;  those,  namely,  of  its  fifth  above,  or  dommant,  its 
fifth  below  (fourth  above),  or  subdominant,  and  its  rela- 
tive minor  or  major. 

At-tend'ant,  n.  1.  One  who  attends  or  accompanies 
in  any  character  whatever,  as  a  friend,  companion,  ser- 
vant, agent,  or  suitor.  "  A.  ti&mot  attendants."  Hallam. 

2.  One  who  is  present  and  takes  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings ;  as,  an  attendant  at  a  meeting. 

3.  That  which  accompanies ;  a  concomitant. 

[A]  sense  of  fame,  the  attendant  of  noble  spirits.    Pope, 

4.  (Law)  One  who  owes  duty  or  service  to,  or  de- 
pends on,  another.  Coicell. 

At-tend'e-ment  (-de-ment),  n.  Intent.  [06s.]  Spenser. 

At-tend'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  attends, 

At-tend'ment  (St-tend'ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  atende- 
ment,"]    An  attendant  circumstance.     [06s.] 

The  uncomfortable  attendments  of  hell.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

At-tent'  (at-tgnf),  a.  [L.  attentus,  p.  p.  of  attendere. 
See  Attend,  v,  <.]    Attentive  ;  heedful.     lArchaic'] 

Let  thine  ears  be  attent  unto  the  prayer.    2  Chron.  vi.  40. 

At-tent',  n.     Attention ;  heed.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

At-ten'tate  (St-t§n'tat),  )  n.    [L.  attentatum,  pi.  atten- 

At-ten'tat  (5t-tSn't5t),  )  tata,  fr.  attentare  to  at- 
tempt :  cf.  F.  attentat  criminal  attempt.    See  Attempt.] 

1.  An  attempt ;  an  assault.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  A  proceeding  in  a  court  of  judicature, 
after  an  inhibition  is  decreed.  (6)  Any  step  wrongly  in- 
novated or  attempted  in  a  suit  by  an  inferior  judge. 

At-ten'tion  (at-tSn'shiin),  n.  [L.  attentio :  cf.  F.  at- 
tention.'] 1.  The  act  or  state  of  attending  or  heeding ;  the 
application  of  the  mind  to  any  object  of  sense,  represen- 
tation, or  thought ;  notice  ;~exclusive  or  special  consider- 
ation ;  earnest  consideration,  thought,  or  regard  ;  obedi- 


ale,  senate,   c&te,    Urn.,    arm,    ask,   final,   ^U ;     eve,   event,   6nd,    fern,   recent ;     ice,    idea,   ill ;     old,   obey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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ent  or  affectionate  heed  ;  the  supposed  power  or  faculty 
of  attending. 

They  8ay  the  tongues  of  dying  men 

Enforce  attention  like  deep  harmony.  Shak. 

d^p'  Attention  is  consciousness  and  sometliing  more. 
It  18  consciousness  voluntarily  applied,  under  its  law  of 
limitations,  to  some  determinate  oDject ;  it  is  conscious- 
ness concentrated.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  courtesy ;  care  for  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  others ;  as,  attentions  paid  to  a 
stranger. 

To  pay  attention  to,  To  pay  one's  attentions  to,  to  be  cour- 
teous or  attentive  to ;  to  wait  upon  as  a  lover ;  to  court. 

Syn.  —  Care  ;  heed ;  study ;  consideration  ;  applica- 
tion ;  advertence  ;  respect ;  regard. 

At-ten'tive  (St-tSn'tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  attentif.}  1.  Heed- 
ful ;  intent ;  observant ;  regarding  with  care  or  attention. 

i^^  Attentive  is  applied  to  the  senses  of  hearing  and 
seem^,  as,  an  attentive  ear  or  eye  ;  to  the  application  of 
the  mind,  as  in  contemplation ;  or  to  the  application  of  the 
mind,  in  every  possible  sense,  as  when  a  person  is  atten- 
tive to  the  words,  and  to  the  manner  and  matter,  of  a 
speaker  at  the  same  time. 

2.  Heedful  of  the  comfort  of  others  ;  courteous. 

Syn.  —  Heedful ;  intent ;  observant ;  mindful ;  regard- 
ful ;  circumspect ;  watchful. 

—  At-ten'tive-ly,  adv.  —  At-ten'tlve-ness,  n. 

At-tent'ly,  ndv.    Attentively.     \_Obs.']  Barroio. 

At-ten'U-ant  (St-t5n'i5-ant),  a.  [L.  attenuans,  p.  pr. 
of  nttenuare :  cf.  F.  attenuant.  See  Attenuate.]  Making 
thin,  as  fluids ;  diluting ;  rendering  less  dense  and  viscid  ; 
diluent.  —  n.  (Med.)  Amedicine  that  thins  or  dilutes  the 
fluids  ;  a  diluent. 

At-ten'U-ate  (St-tSn'fi-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Atten- 
tJATED  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Attenuating  (-a'ttng).] 
[L.  atteniiatus,  p.  p.  of  attenuare  ;  ad  -f-  tenuare  to  make 
thin,  tenuis  thin.  See  Thin.]  1.  To  make  thin  or  slen- 
der, as  by  mechanical  or  chemical  action  upon  inanimate 
objects,  or  by  the  effects  of  starvation,  disease,  etc., 
upon  living  bodies. 

2.  To  make  tliin  or  less  consistent ;  to  render  less  viscid 
or  dense ;  to  rarefy.  Specifically :  To  subtihze,  as  the 
humors  of  the  body,  or  to  break  them  into  finer  parts. 

3.  To  lessen  the  amount,  force,  or  value  of ;  to  make 
less  complex ;  to  weaken. 

To  undersell  our  rivals  .  .  .  has  led  the  manufacturer  to  .  .  . 
attenuate  his  processes,  in  the  allotment  of  tasks,  to  an  extreme 
point.  /.  Taylor. 

We  may  reject  and  reject  till  we  attenuate  history  into  sapless 
raeagerness.  5('r  F.  Falgrave. 

At-ten'U-ate,  v.  i.  To  become  thin,  slender,  or  fine  ; 
to  grow  less ;  to  lessen. 

The  attention  attenuates  as  its  sphere  contracts.     Colenclge. 

At-ten'U-ate  (-at),  1  a.     [L.  uttenuatus,    p.  p.] 

At-ten'U-a'ted  (-a'tgd),  [      1.  Made  thin  or  slender. 

2.  Made  thin  or  less  viscid ;  rarefied.  Bacon. 

At-ten'u-a'tlon  (at-teu'iS-a'shiin) ,  n.  [L.  atienuatio  : 
cf.  F.  attenuation.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of  making 
slender,  or  the  state  of  being  slender  ;  emaciation. 

2.  The  act  of  attenuating ;  the  act  of  making  thin  or 
less  dense,  or  of  rarefying,  as  fluids  or  gases. 

3.  The  process  of  weakening  in  intensity ;  diminution 
of  virulence ;  as,  the  attenuation  of  virus. 

After  (St'ter),  n.  [AS.  xtter-l  Poison ;  venom  ;  cor- 
rupt matter  from  a  sore.  \_Obs.~}  Holland. 
_  At'ter-oop  (.5t't^r-k5p),  n.  [AS.  attercoppa  a  spider ; 
setter  poison  -\-  coppa  head,  cup.]      1.  A  spider.     [06s.] 

2.  A  peevish,  Ul-natured  person.     [North  of  Eng.] 

At'ter-rate  (at'ter-rat),  V.  t.  [It.  atterrare  (cf.  LL. 
atterrare  to  cast  to  earth) ;  L.  ad  +  terra  earth,  land.] 
To  fill  up  vrith  alluvial  earth.     [Obs.]  Bay. 

At'ter-ra'tion  (-ra'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  filling  up  with 
earth,  or  of  forming  land  with  alluvial  earth.     [Obs."] 

At-test'  (at-tSsf),  V.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Attested  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Attesting.]  [L.  attestari;  ad  -f-  tesiari  to 
bear  witness,  testis  witness :  cf.  F.  attester.]  1.  To  bear 
witness  to  ;  to  certify ;  to  aflBrm  to  be  true  or  genuine ; 
as,  to  attest  the  truth  of  a  writing,  a  copy  of  record. 

Facts  .  .  .  attested  by  particular  pagan  authors.    Addison. 

2.  To  give  proof  of ;  to  manifest ;  as,  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
mjnra  attest  its  ancient  magnificence. 

3.  To  call  to  witness ;  to  invoke.     [Archaic'] 
The  sacred  streams  which  Heaven's  imperial  state 
Attests  in  oaths,  and  fears  to  violate.  Bryden. 

At-test',  ra.    Witness;  testimony;  attestation.     [R.] 
The  attest  of  eyes  and  ears.  Slidk. 

At'tes-ta'tion  (St'tes-ta'shiJn),  n.  [L.  attestatio  :  cf. 
F.  attestation.]  The  act  of  attesting;  testimony;  wit- 
ness ;  a  solemn  or  oflScial  declaration,  verbal  or  written, 
in  support  of  a  fact ;  evidence.  The  truth  appears  from 
the  attestation  of  witnesses,  or  of  the  proper  oflScer.  The 
subscription  of  a  name  to  a  writing  as  a  witness.  Is  an  at- 
testation. 

At-test'a-tive  (at-tSst'arttv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  at- 
'".estation. 

At-test'er  (St-test'er), 

At-test'or  (at-test'or), 

At-test'lve  (-iv),  a.    Attesting ;  furnishing  evidence. 

At'tlc  (St'tik),  a.  [L.  Atiicus,  Gr.  'Attiko's.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Attica,  in  Greece,  or  to  Athens,  its  princi- 
pal city ;  marked  by  such  qualities  as  were  characteristic 
of  the  Athenians ;  classical ;  refined. 

Attic  base  (Arch.),  a  peculiar  form  of  molded  base  for 
a  column  or  pilaster,  described  by  Vitruvius,  applied 
under  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  and 
'Roman  Doric"  orders,  and  imitated  by  the  architects 
of  the  Renaissance.  —  Attic  faith,  inviolable  faith.  —  Attic 
parity,  special  purity  of  language.  —Attic  salt,  Attic  wit, 
a  poignant,  delicate  wit,  peculiar  to  the  Athenians.  — 
Attic  story.  See  Attio,  re.  —  Attic  style,  a  style  pure  and 
elegant. 

At'tlc,  n.  [In  sense  (a)  from  F.  attique,  orig.  meaning 
Attic.     See  Attic,  a.]    1.  (ylrcA. )  (a)  A  low  story  above 


One  who  attests. 


At'tlc-al  (at'ti-kal),  a.    . 
At'tl-Cism  (St'tT-siz'm), 


the  main  order  or  orders  of  a  fajade,  in  the  classical 
styles ;  —  a  term  introduced  in  the  17th  century.  Hence  : 
(b)  A  room  or  rooms  behind  that  part  of  the  exterior ;  all 
the  rooms  immediately  below  the  roof. 
2.  An  Athenian  ;  an  Athenian  author. 

Attic.     [Obs.]       Hammond. 
[Gr.  *ATTtKto"ju,o?.]     1.  A 
favoring  of,  or  attachment  to,  the  Athenians. 

2.  The  style  and  idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  used  by 
the  Athenians ;  a  concise  and  elegant  expression. 

At'ti-cize(-slz),v.  i.     [Gr.  aTTixic^eii'.]     To  conform  or 
make  conformable  to  the  language,  customs,  etc.,   of 
Attica. 
At'tl-clze,  V.  i.     X.  To  side  with  the  Athenians. 
2.  To  use  the  Attic  idiom  or  style  ;  to  conform  to  the 
customs  or  modes  of  thought  of  the  Athenians. 

At-tlg'U-OUS  (5t-tig'ij-iis),  a.  [L.  attiguus,  it.  attin- 
gere  to  touch.  See  Attain.  ]  Touching  ;  bordering  ; 
contiguous.     [Obs.] — At-tlg'U-OUS-ness,  re.     [Obs.] 

At-tlnge'  (at-ttnj'),  V.  t.  [L.  attingere  to  touch.  See 
Attain.]    To  touch  lightly.     [Obs.]  Coles. 

At-tlre'  (ftt-tir'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Attired  (-tird') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Attiking.]  [OE.  atiren  to  array,  dis- 
pose, arrange,  OF.  atirier;  it  (L.  ad)  -]-  F.  tire  rank,  or- 
der, row ;  of  Ger.  origin :  cf.  AS.  tier  row,  OHG.  ziarl, 
G.  zier,  ornament,  zieren  to  adorn.  Cf.  Tike  a  head- 
dress.] To  dress;  to  array;  to  adorn;  esp.,  to  clothe 
with  elegant  or  splendid  garments. 

Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white.  Siial-. 

With  the  linen  miter  shall  he  be  attired.     Lev.  xvi.  4. 
At-tlre',  re.     1.  Dress;  clothes;  headdress;  anything 
which  dresses  or  adorns ;  Esp.,  ornamental  clothing. 

Earth  in  her  rich  attire.  Milttm. 

I  'U  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire.  Shak. 

Can  a  maid  forget  her  ornaments,  or  a  bride  her  attire  ? 

Jer.  il.  82. 

2.  The  antlers,  or  antlers  and  scalp,  of  a  stag  or  buck. 

3.  (Boi.)  The  internal  parts  of  a  flower,  included  with- 
in the  calyx  and  the  coroUa.     [Obs.]  Jolinson. 

At-tlred'  (5t-tird'),  p.  p.  (Her.)  Provided  with  ant- 
lers, as  a  stag. 

At-tlre'ment  (at-tir'ment),  re.    Attire ;  adornment. 

At-tlr'er  (-er),  re..     One  who  attires. 

At'tl-tude  (at'ti-tud),  n.  [It.  attitudine,  "VL.  aptitudo, 
fr.  L.  aptus  suited,  fitted :  cf.  F.  attitude.    Cf.  Aptitude.] 

1.  (Paint.  &  Sculp.)  The  posture,  action,  or  disposi- 
tion of  a  figure  or  a  statue. 

2.  The  posture  or  position  of  a  person  or  an  animal,  or 
the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  his  body  are  disposed ; 
position  assumed  or  studied  to  serve  a  purpose ;  as,  a 
threatening  attitude  ;  an  attitude  of  entreaty. 

3.  Fig.:  Position  as  indica"^ing  action,  feeling,  or  mood; 
as,  in  times  of  trouble  let  a  nation  preserve  a  firm  atti- 
tude; one's  mental  attitude  in  respect  to  religion. 

The  attitude  of  the  country  was  rapidly  changing.  J.  R.  Green. 

To  strike  an  attitude,  to  take  an  attitude  for  mere  effect. 

Syn.  —  Attitude,  Posture.  Both  of  these  words  de- 
scribe the  visible  disposition  of  the  limbs.  Posture  relates 
to  their  position-  merely;  attitude  refers  to  their  fitness 
for  some  specific  object.  The  object  of  an  attitude  is  to 
set  forth  and  exliibit  some  internal  feeling ;  as,  an  attitude 
of  wonder,  of  admiration,  of  grief,  etc.  It  is,  therefore, 
essentially  and  designedly  e.rpressive.  Its  object  is  the 
same  with  that  of  gesture  ;  viz. ,  to  hold  forth  and  repre- 
sent emotion.  Posture  has  no  such  design.  If  we  speak 
of  posture  in  prayer,  or  the  posture  of  devotion,  it  is  only 
the  natural  disposition  of  the  limbs,  without  any  inten- 
tion to  show  forth  Or  exhibit. 

'T  is  the  business  of  a  painter  in  his  choice  of  attitudes  (pos- 
iturse)  to  foresee  the  effect  and  harmony  of  the  hghts  and  shad- 
ows. Dryden. 

Never  to  keep  the  body  in  the  same  posture  half  an  hour  at  a 
time.  Bacon. 

At'tl-tQ'dl-nal  (-tu'dl-nal),  a.    Relating  to  attitude. 

At'ti-tn'di-na'rl-an  (-na'rl-an),  n.  One  who  attitudi- 
nizes ;  a  posture  maker. 

At'tl-tu'dl-na'rl-an-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  A  practicing  of 
attitudes ;  posture  making. 

At'ti-tu'ai-nlze  (-ntz),  v.  i.  To  assume  affected  atti- 
tudes ;  to  strike  an  attitude  ;  to  pose. 

Maria,  who  is  the  most  picturesque  figure,  was  put  to  attitudi- 
nize at  the  harp.  Hannah  More. 

At'tl-tU'di-nl'zer  (-nl'zer),  n.  One  who  practices  at- 
titudes. 

At'Ue  (St't'l),  re.  [Cf.  ADDI.E  mire.]  (Mining)  Rub- 
bish or  refuse  consisting  of  broken  rock  containing  little 
or  no  ore.  Weale. 

At-tOl1ent  (St-tollent),  a.  [L.  attollens,  p.  pr.  of  at- 
tollere;  ad  -\-  tollere  to  lift.]  Lifting  up ;  raising  ;  as,  an 
attollent  muscle.  JDerham. 

At-tonce'  (at-tons'),  adv.  [At  -f  once.]  At  once  ;  to- 
gether.    [06.5.]  Spenser. 

At-tone'  (St-ton'),  adv.    See  At  one.     [Obs.] 

At-tom'  (at-tOrn'),  v.  i.  [OF.  atorner,  aturner, 
atourner,  to  direct,  prepare,  dispose,  attorn  (cf.  OE. 
atornen  to  return,  adorn) ;  a  (L.  ad)  +  tomer  to  turn  ; 
cf.  LL.  attornare  to  commit  business  to  another,  to  at- 
torn ;  ad  -\-  tornare  to  turn,  L.  tornare  to  turn  in  a 
lathe,  to  round  off.  See  Turn,  v.  t.]  1.  (Feudal  Law) 
To  turn,  or  transfer  homage  and  service,  from  one  lord 
to  another.  This  is  the  act  of  feudatories,  vassals,  or 
tenants,  upon  the  alienation  of  the  estate.       Blac'kstone. 

2.  (Modern  Law)  To  agree  to  become  tenant  to  one  to 
whom  reversion  has  been  granted. 

At-tor'ney  (St-tQr'ny),  re.  /  pi.  Attorneys  (-niz).  [OE. 
aturneye,  OP.  atorn^,  p.  p.  of  atorner :  cf .  LL.  attuma- 
tus,  attomatus,  fr.  attornare.  See  Attoen.]  1.  A  substi- 
tute ;  a  proxy ;  an  agent.     [06s.] 

And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myself.  Shak. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  One  who  is  legally  appointed  by  another 
to  transact  any  business  for  him ;  an  attorney  in  fact, 
(6)  A  legal  agent  qualified  to  act  for  suitors  and  defend- 
ants in  legal  proceedings  ;  an  attorney  at  laxi}, 

d^^  An  attorney  is  either  ^mJHc  or  private.  A  private 


attomey.OT  an  attorney  in  fact,  is  a  person  appointed  by 
another,  Dy  a  letter  or  power  of  attorney,  to  transact  any 
business  for  him  out  of  court ;  but  in  a  more  extended 
sense,  this  class  includes  any  agent  employed  in  any  busi- 
ness, or  to  do  any  act  in  puis,  for  another.  A  public  at- 
torney, or  attorney  at  law,  is  a  practitioner  in  a  court  of 
law,  legally  qualified  to  prosecute  and  defend  actions  in 
such  court,  on  the  retainer  of  clients.  Boavier.  —  The  at- 
torney at  law  answers  to  the  procurator  of  the  civilians, 
to  the  solicitor  in  chancery,  and  to  the  proctor  in  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  admiralty  courts,  and  all  of  these  are 
comprehended  under  the  more  general  term  lawyer.  In 
Great  Britain  and  in  some  states  of  the  United  States, 
attorneys  are  distinguished  from  covmselors  in  that  the 
busmess  of  the  former  is  to  carry  on  the  practical  and 
formal  parts  of  the  suit.  In  many  states  of  the  United 
States,  however,  no  such  distinction  exists.  In  England, 
since  1873,  attorneys  at  law  are  by  statute  called  solicitors. 

A  power,  letter,  or  warrant,  of  attorney,  a  written  author- 
ity from  one  person  empowering  another  to  transact  busi- 
ness for  him. 

At-tor'ney  (at-tfir'n^),  v.  t.  To  perform  by  proxy ;  to 
employ  as  a  proxy.     [06.S.]        ^  Sha'k. 

At-tor'ney— gen'er-al  (-j5n'er-al),  n. ;  pi.  Attorney- 
generals  (-alz)  or  Attorneys-general.  (Law)  The  chief 
law  officer  of  the  state,  empowered  to  act  in  all  litigation 
in  which  the  law-executing  power  is  a  party,  and  to  advise 
this  supreme  executive  whenever  required.         'Wharton. 

At-tor'ney-ism  (-iz'm),  re.  The  practice  or  peculiar 
cleverness  of  attonieys. 

At-tor'ney-shlp,  re.  The  office  or  profession  of  an  at- 
torney ;  agency  for  another.  Shak. 

At-torn'ment  (St-tflm'ment),  n.  [OF.  attornement, 
LL.  attornamentwm.  See  Attorn.]  (Law)  The  act  of 
a  feudatory,  vassal,  or  tenant,  by  which  he  consents, 
upon  the  alienation  of  an  estate,  to  receive  a  new  lord  or 
superior,  and  transfers  to  him  his  homage  and  service  ; 
the  agreement  of  a  tenant  to  acknowledge  the  purchaser 
of  the  estate  as  his  landlord.  Burrill.    Blac'kstone, 

At-tract'  (St-trSkf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Attracted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Attracting.]  [L.  attractus,  p.  p.  of  at- 
Irahere;  ad  -\-  trahere  to  draw.  See  Trace,  v.  t.]  1.  To 
draw  to,  or  cause  to  tend  to ;  esp.  to  cause  to  approach, 
adhere,  or  combine  ;  or  to  cauBe  to  resist  divulsion,  sep- 
aration, or  decomposition. 

All  bodies  and  all  parts  of  bodies  mutually  atirocJ  themselves 
and  one  another.  Derhain. 

2.  To  draw  by  influence  of  d  raoral  or  emotional  kind  ; 
to  engage  or  fix,  as  the  minoi ,  attention,  etc. ;  to  invite 
or  allure  ;  as,  to  attract  admirers. 

Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze.  Milton. 

SjTi.  —  To  draw ;  allure ;  invite ;  entice  ;  influence. 

At-tract',  n.    Attraction.     [Obs.]  Hudibras. 

At-tract'a-'dll'i-ty  (at-trSkt'a-bil'I-t^),  re.  The  qual- 
ity or  fact  of  being  attractable.  Sir  'W.  Jones, 

At-traot'a-ljle  (-a-b'l),  o.  Capable  of  being  attracted ; 
subject  to  attraction. —  At-tract'a-ble-ness,  n. 

At-tract'er  (-er),  re.    One  who,  or  that  which,  attracts. 

At-tract'ile    (-il),  a.    Having  power  to  attract. 

At-tract'lng,  a.  That  attracts.— At-traot'lng-ly,  adv. 

At-trac'tlon  (St-trSk'shfin),  re.  [L.  attractio :  cf .  F. 
attraction.]  1.  (Physics)  An  invisible  power  in  a  body 
by  which  it  draws  anything  to  itself ;  the  power  in  na- 
ture acting  mutually  between  bodies  or  ultimate  parti- 
cles, tending  to  draw  them  together,  or  to  produce  their 
cohesion  or  combination,  and  conversely  resisting  sep- 
aration. 

^^^  Attraction  is  exerted  at  both  sensible  and  insensi- 
6Zedistances,  and  is  variously  denominated  according  to 
its  qualities  or  phenomena.  Under  attraction  at  sensible 
distances,  there  are,  — 

(1.)  Attraction  of  gravitation,  which  acts  at  all  distances 
throughout  the  universe,  with  a  force  proportional  di- 
rectly to  the  product  of  the  masses  of  the  bodies  and  in- 
versely to  the  square  of  their  distances  apart. 

(2.)  Magnetic,  diama^netic,  and  electrical  attraction,  each 
of  which  IS  limited  in  its  sensible  range  and  is  polar  in  its 
action,  a  property  dependent  on  the  quality  or  condition 
of  matter,  and  not  on  its  quantity. 

Under  attraction  at  insensible  distances,  there  are,  — 

(1.)  Adhesive  attraction,  attraction  between  surfaces  of 
sensible  extent,  or  by  the  medium  of  an  intervening  sub- 
stance. 

(2.)  Cohesive  attraction,  attraction  between  ultimate 
particles,  whether  like  or  unlike,  and  causing  simply  an 
aggregation  or  a  union  of  those  particles,  as  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  gases  by  charcoal,  or  of  oxygen  by  spongy 
platinum,  or  the  process  of  solidification  or  crystalliza- 
tion. The  power  in  adhesive  attraction  is  strictly  the 
same  as  that  of  cohesion. 

(3.)  Capillary  attraction,  attraction  causing  a  liquid  to 
rise,  in  capillary  tubes  or  interstices,  above  its  level  out- 
side, as  in  very  small  glass  tubes,  or  a  sponge,  or  any- 
porous  substance,  when  one  end  is  inserted  in  the  liquid. 
It  is  a  special  case  of  cohesive  attraction. 

(4.)  Chemical  attraction,  or  aflnity,  that  peculiar  force 
which  causes  elementary  atoms,  or  groups  of  atoms,  to 
unite  to  form  molecules. 

2.  The  act  or  property  of  attracting  ;  the  effect  of  the 
power  or  operation  of  attraction.  Neivton. 

3.  The  power  or  act  of  alluring,  drawing  to,  inviting, 
or  engaging  ;  an  attractive  quality  ;  as,  the  attraction  of 
beauty  or  eloquence. 

4.  That  which  attracts ;  an  attractive  object  or  feature. 
Syn.  — Allurement;  enticement;  charm. 
At-ttaot'ive    (-iv),  a,    [Cf.  F.  attractif.]    1.  Having 

the  power  or  quality  of  attracting  or  drawing  ;  as,  the 
attractive  force  of  bodies.  Sir  I.  Netcton. 

2.  Attracting  or  drawing  by  moral  influence  or  pleas- 
urable emotion  ;  alluring ;  inviting ;  pleasing.  "  Attract- 
ive ^aces."    Ifilton.    "  Attractive  eyes."    Thackeray. 

Flowers  of  a  Uvid  yellow,  or  fleshy  color,  are  most  attractive 
to  flies.  Lubbock. 

—  At-tract'lve-ly,  arft).  —  At-tract'lve-ness,  re. 

At-tract'ive,  re.  That  which  attracts  or  draws ;  an  at» 
traction;  an  allurement. 

Speaks  nothing  but  attrnctives  and  invitation.     South. 
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At'trac-tlv'l-ty  (at'tr5k-tiv'i-ty),  ».    The  quality  or 

degree  of  attractive  power. 

At-tract'or  (St-trakfer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
attracts.  Sir  T,  Broione. 

At'tra-hent  (5t'tra-hent),  a.  [L.  atlrahens,  p.  pr.  of 
attrahere.  See  Attract,  t>.  i.]  Attracting;  drawing; 
attractiye. 

At'tra-hent,  n.    1.  ■That  which  attracts,  as  a  magnet. 
The  motion  of  the  steel  to  its  attvahent.         Glanvill. 

2.  {Med.)  A  substance  which,  by  irritating  the  sur- 
face, excites  action  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  as 
a  blister,  an  epispastic,  a  sinapism. 

At-trap'  (at-trap'),  v.  t.  [F.  attraper  to  catch  ;  a  (L. 
ad)  -\-  trappe  trap.  See  Tbap  (for  taking  game).]  To 
entrap ;  to  insnare.     [06«.]  Cfr a/ton. 

At-trap',  V.  t.  [Pref.  ad-  -\-  trap  to  adorn.]  To  adorn 
with  trappings ;  to  array,     [fibs.'] 

Shall  your  horse  be  attrapped  .  .  .  more  richly  ?    Holland. 

At'trec-ta'tion  (at'trek-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  atlreciaiio  ; 
ad  -)-  tractare  to  handle.]  Frequent  handling  or  touch- 
ing.    \_Obs.']  Jer.  Taylor. 

At-trib'U-ta-Me  (5t-trib'u-ta-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
attributed;  ascribable;  imputable. 

Errors . . .  attributable  to  corelessness.    J.  D.  Hooker. 

At-trtt'ute  (at-trib'iSt),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Attrib- 
DTED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Attkibuting.]  [L.  attributus,  p. 
p.  of  attfibuere;  ad  -\-  tribuere  to  bestow.  See  Tbibitte.] 
To  ascribe ;  to  consider  (something)  as  due  or  appropriate 
{to) ;  to  refer,  as  an  effect  to  a  cause ;  to  impute  ;  to  as- 
sign ;  to  consider  as  belonging  {to). 

We  attribute  nothing  to  God  that  hath  any  repugnancy  or 
Contradiction  in  it.  Abp.  Tillotson. 

The  merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact 
performer.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Ascbibe. 

At'trl-bute  (5t'tri-but),  n.    [L.  attributum.']   1.  That 
which  is  attributed;  a  quality  which  is  considered  as 
belonging  to,  or  inherent  in,  a  person  or  thing ;  an  es- 
sential or  necessary  property  or  characteristic. 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptered  sway  ;  * .  • 
It  is  an  uttribute  to  God  himself.  Shak. 

B.-'  Reputation.     {Poetic]  Shak. 

'&.  {Paint.  &  Sculp.)  A  conventional  symbol  of  office, 
character,  or  identity,  added  to  any  particular  figure ; 
as,  a  club  is  the  attribute  of  Hercules. 

4.  {Gram.)  Quality,  etc.,  denoted  by  an  attributive ; 
an  attributive  adjunct  or  adjective. 

At'trl-bU'tlon  (-bu'shiiii),  n.  [L.  attributio:  cf.  F. 
attribution.']  1.  The  act  of  attributing  or  ascribing,  as  a 
quality,  character,  or  function,  to  a  thing  or  person,  an 
effect  to  a  cause. 

2.  That  which  is  ascribed  or  attributed. 

At-trlb'U-tive  (at-trlb'fi-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  attribvtif.] 
Attributing ;  pertsiining  to,  expressing,  or  assigning  an 
attribute  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  attribute. 

At-trib'u-tive,  n.  {Gram.)  A  word  that  denotes  an 
attribute ;  esp.  a  modifying  word  joined  to  a  noun  ;  an 
adjective  or  adjective  phrase. 

At-trlb'U-tive-ly,  adv.    In  an  attributive  manner. 

At-trlte'  (St-trif),  a.  [L.  attritus,  p.  p.  of  atterere; 
ad  +  ierere  to  rub.  See  Teite.]  1.  Eubbed ;  worn  by 
friction.  Milton. 

2.  {Theol.)  Repentant  from  fear  of  punishment;  hav- 
ing attrition  or  grief  for  sin ;  — opposed  to  contrite. 

At-tri'tion  (St-trish'un),  n.  [L.  attritio  :  cf.  F.  attri- 
tion.] 1.  The  act  of  rubbing  together  ;  friction  ;  the 
act  of  wearing  by  friction,  or  by  rubbing  substances  to- 
gether; abrasion. 

Effected  by  attrition  of  the  inward  stomach.    Arbvthnot. 

2.  The  state  of  being  worn.  Johnson. 

3.  {Theol.)  Grief  for  sin  arising  only  from  fear  of  pun- 
ishment or  feelings  of  shame.     See  Conteition.     Wallis. 

At'try  (at'try),  a.  [See  Attek.]  Poisonous;  malig- 
nant ;  malicious.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

At-tune'  (3t-tun'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Attuned 
(-tund') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Attcning.]  [Pref.  ad-  +  tune.] 

1.  To  tune  or  put  in  tune  ;  to  make  melodious  ;  to 
adjust,  as  one  sound  or  musical  instrument  to  another ; 
as,  to  attune  the  voice  to  a  harp. 

2.  To  arrange  fitly ;  to  make  accordant. 

Wake  to  energy  each  social  aim. 

Attuned  spontaneous  to  the  will  of  Jove.     Beattie. 

A-twain'  (a-twau'),  adv.  [OE.  atwaine,  atwinne ; 
pref.  a-  +  twain.]  In  twain ;  asunder.  {Obs.  or  Poetic] 
"  Cuts  atwain  the  knots."  Tennyson. 

A-tween'  (a-twen'),  adv.  or  prep.  [See  Atwain,  and 
cf.  Between.]  Between.  [Archaic]   Spenser.  Tennyson. 

A-twlrl'  (a^twerl'),  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -h  twirl.] 
Twirling.     "  With  her  wheel  aiwirl."  Whittier. 

A-tWist'  (a-twTst'),  a.  &  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  twist.] 
Twisted  ;  distorted ;  awry.     [R.]  Halliwell. 

A-twite'  (a-twif),  V.  t.  [OE.  atiwyten,  AS.  setwltan. 
See  TwxtJ  To  speak  reproachfully  of  ;  to  twit ;  to  up- 
braid.   [Obs.] 

A-tWiXt'  (a-twlksf),  adv.    Betwixt.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

A-tWO'  (a-too'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  two.]  In  two ;  in 
twain;  asunder.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

A-typ'ic  (a-tip'Tk),  1  a.     [Pref.  a-  not  -f  typic,  typ- 

A-typ'ic-al  (-i-kal),  (  ical.]  That  has  no  type  ;  de- 
void of  typical  character ;  irregvilar ;  unlike  the  type. 

II  Au'bade'  (o'bad'),  n.    [F.,  fr.  aube  the  dawn,  fr.  L. 
albus  white.]    An  open  air  concert  in  the  morning,  as 
distinguished  from  an  evening  serenade  ;  also,  a  piano- 
forte composition  suggestive  of  morning.  Grove. 
The  crowing  cock  . . . 
Sang  his  aubade  with  lusty  voice  and  clear.  Longfellow. 

II  Au'baine'  {o^htn'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  aubain  an  alien,  fr.  L. 
alibi  elsewhere.]  Succession  to  the  goods  of  a  stranger 
not  naturalizedf  lAttre. 

Droit  d'anhalne  (drwa'  do'banO,  the  right,  formerly 
possessed  by  the  king  of  Prance,  to  all  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  which  an  alien  died  possessed.  It  was  abohshed 
in  181&.  Bouvier. 


Anbe  (ab),  n.     [See  Alb.]    An  alb.     [Obs.]      Fuller. 
II  Au'berge'  (o'birzh'),  n.  [F.]  An  inn.     Beau.  &  Ft. 

II  Au'bin  (a'bin),  n.  [F.]  A  broken  gait  of  a  horse, 
between  an  amble  and  a  gallop  ;  —  commonly  called  a 
Canterbury  yallop. 

Au'burn  (a'buru),  a.  [OE.  auburne  blonde,  OF.  al- 
borne,  auborne,  fr.  LL.  albumus  whitish,  fr.  L.  albus 
white.  Cf.  Albukn.]    X.  Flaxen-colored.  [Obs.]    Florio. 

2.  Reddish  brown. 

His  auburn  locks  on  either  shoulder  flowed.    Dryden, 

II  Au-Che'ni-um  (a-ke'ni-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr  Gr.  auxe- 
vioc,  fr.  avx-nv  the  neck.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  part  of  the  aeck 
nearest  the  back. 

AUC'ta-ry  (ak'ta-rj),  n.  [L.  auctarium.]  That  which 
is  superadded  ;  augmentation.     [Obs.]  Baxter. 

Auc'tlon  (ak'shuu),  n.  [L.  audio  an  increasing,  a 
public  sale,  where  the  price  was  called  out,  and  the  arti- 
cle to  be  sold  was  adjudged  to  the  last  increaser  of  the 
price,  or  the  highest  bidder,  fr.  L.  aiigere,  auctum,  to 
increase.  See  Augment.]  1.  A  public  sale  of  property 
to  the  highest  bidder,  esp.  by  a  person  licensed  and  au- 
thorized for  the  purpose  ;  a  vendue. 

2.  The  things  sold  by  auction  or  put  up  to  auction. 

Ask  you  why  Phryne  the  whole  auction  buys  ?      Poiie. 

^S^  In  the  United  States,  the  more  prevalent  expres- 
sion has  been  "  sales  at  auction."  In  England,  the  form 
has  always  been  "sales  6?/ auction,"  that  is,  by  an  in- 
crease of  bids  (Lat.  auctione).  This  latter  form  is  pref- 
erable. 

Dutch  auction,  the  public  offer  of  property  at  a  price 
beyond  its  value,  then  gradually  lowering  the  price,  tUl 
some  one  accepts  it  as  purchaser.  P.  Cyc. 

Auc'tlon,  v.  t.    To  sell  by  auction. 

Auc'tlon-a-ry  (-fi-ry),  a.  [L.  auctionarius.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  auction  or  an  auctioneer.     [E,] 

With  auctionary  hammer  in  thy  hand.        Dryden. 

Auc'tlon-eer'  (ak'shiin-er'),  n.  A  person  who  sells  by 
auction  ;  a  person  whose  business  it  is  to  dispose  of  goods 
or  lands  by  public  sale  to  the  highest  or  best  bidder. 

Auc'tlon-eer',  v.  t.    To  sell  by  auction  ;  to  auction. 
Estates  .  .  .  advertised  and  auctioneered  away.      Cowper. 

Au'CU-pa'tlon  (a'kii-pa'shun),  n.  [L.  aucupatio,  fr. 
auceps,  contr.  for  aviceps  ;  avis  bird  -{-  capere  to  take.] 
Birdcatching ;  fowling.     [Obs.]  Blount. 

Au-da'ciOUS  (a-da'shus),  a.  [F.  audacieux,  as  if  fr. 
LL.  audaciosus  (not  found),  fr.  L.  audacia  audacity, 
fr.  audnx,  -ads,  bold,  fr.  audere  to  dare.]  1.  Daring ; 
spirited ;  adventurous. 

As  in  a  cloudy  chair,  ascending  rides 

Audacious.  Milton. 

2.  Contemning  the  restraints  of  law,  religion,  or  de- 
corum ,  bold  in  wickedness ;  presumptuous  ;  impudent ; 
insolent.  "Audacious  traitor."  Shak.  "  Such  a!j- 
dacious  neighborhood."    3Iilton. 

3.  Committed  with,  or  proceeding  from,  daring  ef- 
frontery or  contempt  of  law,  morality,  or  decorum. 
"  Audacious  CToeXtj."     "  Audacious  iirate."  Shak. 

Au-da'cious-ly,  adv.  In  an  audacious  manner ;  with 
excess  of  boldness ;  impudently. 

Au-da'cious-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  auda- 
cious ;  impudence ;  audacity. 

Au-dac'i-ty  (a-dSs'T-ty),  re.  1.  Daring  spirit,  resolu- 
tion, or  confidence ;  venturesomeness. 

The  freedom  and  audacity  necessary  in  the  commerce  of  men. 

Tatler. 

2.  Reckless  daring ;  presumptuous  impudence ;  —  im- 
plying a  contempt  of  law  or  moral  restraint. 

With  the  most  arrogant  audacity.  Joye. 

Au'di-bll'i-ty  (a'di-bil'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
audible ;  power  of  being  heard  ;  audible  capacity. 

Au'di-ble  (a'di-b'l),  a.  [LL.  audibilis,  fr.  L.  audire, 
auditum,  to  hear :  cf.  Gr.  ovs  ear,  L.  auris,  and  E.  ear.] 
Capable  of  being  heard ;  loud  enough  to  be  heard ;  actually 
heard ;  as,  an  audible  voice  or  whisper. 

Au'di-ble,  n.    That  which  may  be  heard.     [Obs.] 
A^'isibles  are  swiftUer  carried  to  the  sense  than  audibles.  Bacon. 

Au'dl-ble-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  audible. 

Au'di-bly,  adv.    So  as  to  be  heard. 

Au'di-ence  (a'di-ens),  n.  [F.  audience,  L.  audientia, 
fr.  audire  to  hear.  See  Audible,  a.]  1.  The  act  of, 
hearing ;  attention  to  sounds. 

Thou,  therefore,  give  due  audience,  and  attend.    Milton. 

2.  Admittance  to  a  hearing ;  a  formal  interview,  esp. 
with  a  sovereign  or  the  head  of  a  government,  for  con- 
ference or  the  transaction  of  business. 

According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world. 

Let  me  have  audience :  I  am  sent  to  speak.  Shak. 

3.  An  auditory;  an  assembly  of  hearers.  Also  ap^ 
plied  by  authors  to  their  readers. 

Fit  audience  find,  though  few.  Milton. 

He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  sky.       Dryden. 

Court  of  audience,  or  Audience  court  (Eng.),  a  court  long 
since  disused,  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  also,  one  belonging  to  the  Archbishop  of  York.' 
Motley  &  W.  —  In  general  (or  open)  audience,  publicly.  — 
To  give  audience,  to  listen ;  to  admit  to  an  interview. 

Au'di-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  audiens,  p.  pr.  of  audire. 
See  Audible,  a.]  Listening ;  paying  attention  ;  as,  au- 
dient  souls.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Au'di-ent,  n.  A  hearer ;  especially  a  catechumen  in 
the  early  church.     [Obs.]  Shelton. 

Au'di-om'e-ter  (a'dV-om'e-ter),  n.  [L.  audire  to  hear 
-\ — meter.]  {Acous.)  An  instrument  by  which  the  power 
of  hearing  can  be  gauged  and  recorded  on  a  scale. 

Au'di-phone  (a'dt-fou),  re.  [L.  audire  to  hear-}-  Gr. 
^iatnri  sound.]  An  instrument  which,  placed  against  the 
teeth,  conveys  sound  to  the  auditory  nerve  and  enables 
the  deaf  to  hear  more  or  less  distinctly ;  a  dentiphone. 

Au'dit  (a'dit),  re.  [L.  auditus  a  hearing,  fr.  audire. 
See  Audible,  a.]     1.  Aii  audience;  a  hearing.     [Obs.] 

He  appeals  to  a  high  audit.  Milton. 

2.  An  examination  in  general ;  a  judicial  examination. 


Specifically :  An  examination  of  an  account  or  of  ac- 
counts, with  the  hearing  of  the  parties  concerned,  by 
proper  officers,  or  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
who  compare  the  charges  with  the  vouchers,  examine 
witnesses,  and  state  the  result. 

3.  The  result  of  such  an  examination,  or  an  account 
as  adjusted  by  auditors ;  final  account. 

Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up.  Shak. 

4.  A  general  receptacle  or  receiver.    [Obs.] 

It  [a  little  brook]  paid  to  its  common  audit  uo  more  than  the 
revenues  of  a  little  cloud.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Audit  ale,  a  kind  of  ale,  brewed  at  the  English  univer- 
sities, orig.  for  the  day  of  audit.  —  Audit  house.  Audit  room, 
an  appendage  to  a  cathedral,  for  the  trausaction  of  its 
business. 

Au'dit  (a'dlt),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Audited  ;  p.  pr.  <Si- 
vb.  n.  Auditing.]  To  examine  and  adjust,  as  an  account  or 
accounts ;  as,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  a  treasurer,  or  of 
parties  who  have  a  suit  depending  in  court. 

Au'dit,  V.  i.    To  settle  or  adjust  an  account. 

Let  Hocus  audit ;  lie  knows  how  tlie  money  was  disbursed. 

Arbuthriot. 

llAu-di'ta  que-re'la  (a-di'ta  kwe-rela).  [L.,thecom- 
plamt  having  been  heard.]  {Laic)  A  writ  which  lies  for 
a  party  against  whom  judgment  is  recovered,  but  to  whom 
good  matter  of  discharge  has  subsequently  accrued  which 
could  not  have  been  availed  of  to  prevent  such  judgment, 

Wharton. 

Au-di'tion  (a-dish'un),  re.  [L.  auditio.]  The  act  of 
hearing  or  listening  ;  hearing. 

Audition  may  be  active  or  passive  ;  hence  the  difference  be- 
tween listening  and  simply  hearing.  Dunglison. 

Au'dl-tive  (a'di-tiv),  a.  [Cf .  F.  audiiif.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  hearing ;  auditory.     [R.]  Cotgrave. 

Au'di-tor  (a'di-ter),  re.  [L.  auditor,  fr.  audire.  See 
Audible,  a.]     1.  A  hearer  or  listener.  Macaulay. 

2.  A  person  appointed  and  authorized  to  audit  or  ex- 
amine an  account  or  accounts,  compare  the  charges  with 
the  vouchers,  examine  the  parties  and  witnesses,  allow 
or  reject  charges,  and  state  the  balance. 

3.  One  who  hears  judicially,  as  in  an  audience  court. 
^W°  In  the  United  States  government,  and  in  the 

State  governments,  there  are  auditors  of  the  treasury 
and  of  the  public  accounts.  The  name  is  ahso  applied  to 
persons  employed  to  check  the  accounts  of  courts,  corpo- 
rations, companies,  societies,  and  partnerships. 
Au'di-to'ri-al  (a'dT-to'rT-6fl),  a.  Auditory.  [R.] 
Au'di-to'rl-um  (-to'ri-um),  n.  [L.  See  Auditory,  n.] 
The  part  of  a  church,  theater,  or  other  public  building, 
assigned  to  the  audience. 

15^°°  In  ancient  churches  the  auditorium  was  the  nave, 
where  hearers  stood  to  be  instructed ;  in  monasteries  it 
was  an  apartment  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 

Au'di-tor-shlp  (a'di-ter-ship),  re.  The  ofloe  or  func- 
tion of  auditor. 

Au'di-to-ry  (-tS-rJ),  a.  [L.  auditorius.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  hearing,  or  to  the  sense  or  organs  of  hearing  ; 
as,  the  auditory  nerve.    See  Eae. 

Auditory  canal  {Anat.),  the  tube  from  the  auditory  mea- 
tus  or  opening  of  the  ear  to  the  tympanic  membrane. 

Au'di-to-ry,  re.  [L.  auditorium.]  1.  An  assembly  of 
hearers ;  an  audience. 

2.  An  auditorium.  Udall. 

Au'di-tress  (a'dl-trSs),  re.   A  female  hearer.    Milton. 

Au-dlt'U-al  (!udit'ii-al),  a.  Auditory.  [R.]  Coleridge. 

Auf  (af ),  re.  "[OE.  auph,  aulf,  fr.  Icel.  alfr  elf.  See 
Elp.]  [Also  spelt  onf,  ouphe.]  A  changeling  or  elf 
child,  —  that  is,  one  left  by  fairies ;  a  deformed  or  foolish 
child;  a  simpleton;  an  oaf.     [Obs.]  Drayton. 

II  Au'  fait'  (o'  fa').  [P.  Lit.,  to  the  deed,  act,  or  point. 
Fait  is  fr.  L.  factum.  See  Fact.]  Expert;  skillful; 
well  instructed. 

Au-ge'an  (a-je'an),  a.  1.  {Class.  Myth.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Augeus,  king  of  Elis,  whose  stable  contained 
3000  oxen,  and  had  not  been  cleaned  for  30  years.  Her- 
cules cleansed  it  in  a  single  day. 

2.  Hence  :  Exceedingly  filthy  or  corrupt. 

Augean  stable  (Fig.),  an  accumulation  of  corruption  or 
filth  almost  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  remedy. 

Au'ger  (a'ger),  n.  [OE.  augoure,  nauger,  AS.  nafe- 
gar,  fr.  najfu,  nafa,  nave  of  a 
wheel  -f-  gar  spear,  and  therefore 
meaning  properly  and  originally 
a  nave-bore.  See  Nave  (of  a 
wheel)  and  2d  Gore,  n.]  1.  A 
carpente„''s  tool  for  boring  holes 
larger  than  those  bored  by  a  gim- 
let. It  has  a  handle  placed  cross- 
wise by  which  It  is  turned  with 
both  hands.  A  pod  auger  is  one 
with  a  straight  channel  or  groove, 
like  the  half  of  a  bean  pod.  A 
screiD  auger  has  a  twisted  blade, 
by  the  spiral  groove  of  which  the 


Common  Screw  Auger. 


chips  are  discharged. 

2.  An  instrument  for  boring  or 
perforating  soils  or  rocks,  for  determining  the  quality 
of  soils,  or  the  nature  of  the  rocks  or  strata  upon  which 
they  lie,  and  for  obtaining  water. 

Auger  bit,  a  bit  with  a  cutting  edge  or  blade  like  that  of 
an  auger. 

II  Au-get'  (a-j5t'  or  o-zha'),  re.  [F.,  dim,  of  auge 
trough,  fr.  L.  alveus  hollow,  fr.  alvus  belly.]  {Mining) 
A  priming  tube  connecting  the  charge  chamber  with  the 
gallery,  or  place  where  the  slow  match  is  applied.  Knight. 

Aught  (at),  Aucht  (aht),  re.  [AS.  8eht,  fr.  dganto  own, 
p.  p.  ahie.\  Property;  possession.  [Scot.]    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Aught  (at),  re.  [OE.  aught,  ought,  awiht,  AS.  awiht ; 
a  ever  +  wiht.  V136.  See  Aye  ever,  and  Whit,  Wight.] 
Anything ;  any  part.     [Also  written  ought.] 

There  failed  not  aught  of  anjrgood  thing  which  the  Lord  had 

spoken.  Josh.  xii.  45 

But  go,  my  son,  and  see  if  aught  be  wanting.    Addison. 


ale,  senate,   c&re,   &m,    arm,    ask,   final,   ^11;     eve,   event,   6ud,   fern,   recent;     Ice.   idea,   ill;     old,   dbey,   Arb,   5dd; 
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Aught  (at),  adv.    At  all ;  in  any  degree.        Chaucer. 

Au'glte  (a'jit),  n.  [L.  augites,  Gr.  avyCrrjq,  fr.  aiy>j 
brightness  :  cf.  F.  aiigite.']  A  variety  of  pyroxene,  usu- 
ally of  a  black  or  dark  green  color,  occurring  in  igneous 
rocks,  such  as  basalt ;  —  also  used  instead  of  the  general 
term  pyroxene. 

An-glt'ic  (a-jTt'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  augite ; 
containing  augite  as  a  principal  constituent ;  as,  augitic 
rocks. 

Aug-ment'  (ag-menf),  ii.  <.  [tmjB.  &  p.  p.  Augment- 
ed; p.  pr.  &  vO.  n.  Augmenting.]  [L.  augmentare,  fr. 
augmenium  an  increase,  fr.  augere  to  increase ;  perh. 
akin  to  Gr.  aiifeir,  aufai/6ii',  E.  wax,  v.,  and  eke,  v.  :  of. 
P.  augmenier.'\  1.  To  enlarge  or  increase  in  size,  amount, 
or  degree;  to  swell;  to  make  bigger;  as,  to  augment 
an  army  by  reentorcements ;  rain  augments  a  stream ; 
impatience  augments  an  evil. 

But  their  spite  still  serves 
His  glory  to  augment.  Milton. 

2.  (Gram.)  To  add  an  augment  to. 

Aug-ment',  v.  i.  To  increase ;  to  grow  larger,  strong- 
er, or  more  intense ;  as,  a  stream  augments  by  rain. 

Aug'ment  (ag'ment),  n.  [L.  augmentuni:  cf.  F. 
augment.l    1.  Enlargement  by  addition;  increase. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  vowel  prefixed,  or  a  lengtliening  of  the 
initial  vowel,  to  mark  past  time,  as  in  Greek  and  Sans- 
krit verbs. 


_  _  In  Greek,  the  syllabic  augment  is  a  prefixed  e, 
forming  an  initial  syllable;  the  temporal  augment  is  an 
increase  of  the  quantity  (tune)  of  an  initial  vowel,  as  by 
changing  e  to  ij. 

Aug-ment'a-ble  (ag-mSnt'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  aug- 
mentation or  increase.  Walsh. 

Aug'men-ta'tion  (ag'mSn-ta'shtin),  n.  [LL.  augmen- 
tatio :  cf .  F.  augmcnlation.']  1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of 
augmenting,  or  making  larger,  by  addition,  expansion,  or 
dilatation  ;  increase. 

2.  The  state  of  being  augmented  ;  enlargement. 

3.  The  thing  added  by  way  of  enlargement. 

4.  (Her.)  An  additional  cliarge  to  a  coat  of  arms,  given 
as  a  mark  of  honor.  Cussans. 

5.  (Med.)  The  stage  of  a  disease  in  which  the  symp- 
toms go  on  increasing.  Dunglison. 

6.  (3fus.)  In  counterpoint  and  fugue,  a  repetition  of 
the  subject  in  tones  of  twice  the  original  lengtli. 

Angmentation  com-t  {Eng.  Hist.),  a  court  erected  by 
Stat.  27  Hen.  VIII.,  to  augment  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  by  the  suppression  of  monasteries.  It  was  long 
ago  dissolved.  Eiicyc.  Brit. 

Syn.  —  Increase  ;  enlargement ;  growth  ;  extension ; 
accession ;  addition. 

Aug-ment'a-tive  (ag-mSnt'a-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  aug- 
mentatif.']  Havmg  the  quality  or  power  of  augmenting ; 
expressing  augmentation.  —  Aug-ment'a-tive-ly,  adv. 

Aug-ment'a-tive,  n.  (Gram.)  A  word  which  ex- 
presses with  augmented  force  the  idea  or  the  properties 
of  the  term  from  which  it  is  derived ;  as,  dullard,  one 
very  dull.     Opposed  to  diminutive.  Gibbs. 

Aug-ment'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  aug- 
ments or  increases  anything. 

Au'grim  (a'grim),  n.   See  Algorism.   [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Angrim  stones,  pebbles  formerly  used  in  numeration.  — 
Nonmbres  of  aagrim,  Arabic  numerals.  Cliaucer. 

Au'gnr  (a'giir),  n.  [L.  Of  uncertain  origin  :  the  first 
part  of  the  word  is  perh.  fr.  L.  avis  bird,  and  the  last  syl- 
lable, gur,  equiv.  to  the  Skr.  gar  to  call,  akin  to  L.  gar- 
rulus  garrulous.]  1.  (Mom.  Antiq.)  An  official  diviner 
who  foretold  events  by  the  singing,  chattering,  flight, 
and  feeding  of  birds,  or  by  signs  or  omens  derived  from 
celestial  phenomena,  certain  appearances  of  quadi'upeds, 
or  unusual  occurrences. 

2.  One  who  foretells  events  by  omens  ;  a  soothsayer  ; 
a  diviner ;  a  prophet. 

Aifgur  of  ill,  whose  tongue  was  never  found 
"Without  a  priestly  curse  or  boding  sound.       Drydeii. 

Au'gur,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  AuGUHED  (a'giird)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  AuQUKiNS.]  1.  To  conjecture  from  signs  or 
omens ;  to  prognosticate  ;  to  foreshow. 

My  auguring  mind  assures  the  same  success.    Dryden. 

2.  To  anticipate,  to  foretell,  or  to  indicate  a  favorable 
or  an  unfavorable  issue ;  as,  to  augur  well  or  ill. 

Au'gur,  V.  t.  To  predict  or  foretell,  as  from  signs  or 
oinens ;  to  betoken  ;  to  presage ;  to  infer. 

It  seems  to  augur  genius.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

I  augur  everything  from  the  approbation  the  proposal  has  met 
with.  J.  F.  W.  Herschel. 

Syn.  —  To  predict ;  forebode  ;  betoken  ;  portend  ;  pre- 
eage ;  prognosticate ;  prophesy ;  forewarn. 

Au'gU-ral  (a'gii-ral),  a.  [L.  auguralis.l  Of  or  per- 
taining to  augurs  or  to  augury ;  betokening ,  ominous ; 
significant ;  as,  an  augural  staff ;  augural  books.  "  Por- 
tents auguraV  Cowper. 

Au'gU-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  &  i.  [L.  auguraitts,  p.  p.  of 
augurar^  to  augur.]  To  make  or  take  auguries ;  to  au- 
gur ;  to  predict.     [06s.]  C.  Middleton. 

Au'gU-rate  (-rat),  n.  The  office  of  an  augur.  Merivale. 

Au'gu-ra'tion  (a'gii-ra'shan),  n.  [L.  auguratio.J  The 
practice  of  augury. 

Au'gur-er  (a'gur-er),  n.     An  augur.     [Obs.']        Shak. 

Au-gn'ri-al  (a^gu'ri-al),  a.  [L.  augurialis.]  Relat- 
ing to  augurs  or  to  augury.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Au'gU-rist  (a'gii-rist),  n.     An  augur,     [i?.] 

Au'gur-ize  (a'giir-iz),  V.  t.   To  augur.    [06s.]   Blount. 

Au'gU-rous  (a'giJ-rus),  a.  Full  of  augury  ;  forebod- 
ing.    [OJs.]    "Aiigurous  hearts."  Chapman. 

Au'gnr-shlp  (a'gtlr-ship),  n.  The  office,  or  period  of 
office,  of  an  augur.  Bacon. 

Au'gu-ry  (a-'gu-rf),  n.  ;  pi.  AuGtrEiES  (-riz).  [L.  au- 
gurium.l  1.  The  art  or  practice  of  foretelling  events  by 
observing  the  actions  of  birds,  etc.  ;  divination. 

2.  An  omen  ;  prediction ;  prognostication ;  indication 
of  the  future  ;  presage. 

From  their  flight  strange  auguries  she  drew.  Drayton. 


He  resigned  himself . . .  with  a  docility  that  gave  little  augury 
of  his  future  greatness.  Frescott. 

3.  A  rite,  ceremony,  or  observation  of  an  augur. 
Au-gUSt'  (a-gusf),  a.  [L.  augusius ;  cf.  augere  to  in- 
crease ;  in  the  language  of  religion,  to  honor  by  offer- 
ings :  cf.  F.  auguste.  See  Augment.]  Of  a  quality  in- 
spiring mingled  admiration  and  reverence  ;  having  an  as- 
pect of  solemn  dignity  or  grandeur  ;  sublime  ;  majestic  ; 
having  exalted  birth,  character,  state,  or  authority. 
'■' Forms  august."  Pope.  "August  in  visage."  Dryden. 
"  To  shed  that  august  blood."    Macaulay. 

So  beautiful  and  so  august  a  spectacle.  Burke. 

To  mingle  with  a  body  so  augttst.  Byron. 

Syn.  —  Grand  ;  magnificent ;  majestic ;  solemn ;  awful ; 
noble  ;  stately  ;  dignified  ;  imposing. 

Au'gust  (a'gijsl),  n.  [L.  A ugu.s-tus.  See  note  below, 
.and  August,  a.]  The  eighth  month  of  the  year,  contain- 
ing thii'ty-one  days. 

ffis^''  The  old  Roman  name  was  SextiUs,  the  stTtli  month 
from  Marcli,  tlie  month  in  which  the  prmiitivo  Romans, 
as  well  as  Jews,  began  the  year.  The  name  was  clianged 
to  August  in  honor  of  Augustus  Csesar,  the  first  emperor 
of  Rome,  on  account  of  his  victories,  and  Ms  entering  on 
Ills  first  consulate  in  that  mouth. 

Au-gus'tan  (i\-gus'ton),  a.  [L.  Augustanus,  fr.  .4m- 
gustus.  See  August,  m.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Augus- 
tus Ciesar  or  to  his  times. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  town  of  Augsburg. 
Augustan  age  of  any  national  literature,  the  period  of  its 
liighest  state  of  purity  and  refinement ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause the  reign  of  Augustus  Ccpsar  was  the  golden  age  of 
Roman  literature.  Thus  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  (b.  1638) 
has  been  called  the  Augustan  age  of  French  literature, 
and  tliat  of  Queen  Anne  (b.  IGM)  the  Augii.':lau  age  of 
English  literature.  — Augustan  confession  {Eccl.  Hist.),  or 
confession  of  Augsburg,  drawn  up  at  Augusta  Viiiaeli- 
corum,  or  Augsburg,  by  Lutlier  and  Melanchthon,  in  1530, 
contains  the  principles  of  the  Protestants,  and  their  rea- 
sons for  separating  from  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
Au-gUS'tine  (a-giis'ttn).  In.    (Eccl.Hist.)  A. 

Au'gUS-tin'i-an  (a'giis-tin'i-nn),  f  member  of  one 
of  the  religious  orders  called  after  St.  Augustine ;  an 
Austin  friar. 

Au'gUS-tin'i-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Augus- 
tuie,  bishop  of  Hippo  in  Northern  Africa  (b.  354  —  d.  430), 
or  to  his  doctrines. 

Angustinian  canons,  an  order  of  monks  once  popular  in 
England  and  Ireland ;  —  called  also  regular  canons  of  St. 
Anstin,  and  black  canons.  —  Augustinian  hermits  or  Austin 
friars,  an  order  of  friars  established  in  1265  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander ly.  It  was  introduced  into  the  United  States  from 
Ireland  in  1790.  —  Augustinian  nuns,  an  order  of  nuns  fol- 
lowing the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  —  Augustinian  rule,  a  rule 
for  religious  communities  based  upon  the  109tli  letter  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  adopted  by  the  Augustinian  orders. 

Au'gus-tin'1-an,  n.  One  of  a  class  of  divines,  who, 
following  St.  Augustine,  maintain  that  grace  by  its  na- 
ture is  effectual  absolutely  and  creatively,  not  relatively 
and  conditionally. 

Au'gus-tin'i-an-Ism  (-Tz'm),  Au-£^s'tin-ism,  n.  The 
doctrines  held  by  Augustine  or  by  the  Augustinians. 
Au-gUSt'ly  (a-gust'ly),  adv.     In  an  august  manner. 
Au-gUSt'ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  august ;  dig- 
nity of  mien  ;  grandeur  ;  magnificence. 

Auk  (ak),  n.  [Pro v.  E.  alk;  akin  to  Dan.  alke,  Icel. 
&  Sw.  alka.2  (Zobl.)  A 
name  given  to  various  spe- 
cies of  arctic  sea  birds  of 
the  family  Alcidse.  The 
great  auk,  now  extinct,  is 
Alca  (or  Plautus)  impennis. 
The  razor-billed  auk  is  A. 
tarda.  See  Puffin,  Guille- 
mot, and  MuEEE. 

Auk'ward  (ak'werd),  a. 
See  Awkward.  "  [06.?.] 

Au-la'rl-an   (a-ls'n-an),    ^ 
a.     [L.  aula  hall.    Cf.  LL. 
aularis  of  a  court.]    Relat- 
ing to  a  hall. 

Au-la'ri-an,  n.  At  Ox- 
ford, England,  a  member  of 
a  hall,  as  distinguished  from 
a  collegian.  Chalmers.  "  "    ' 

Auld(ald),a.  [See  Old.]  ^"'^b.  a  Great  Auk;  6  Eazor- 
Old ;  as,  "Auld  Reekie  (old  ''"'• 

smoky),  i.  e.,  Edinburgh.     [_Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Auld'  lang  syne'  (aid'  lang  sin').  A  Scottish  phrase 
used  in  recalling  recoUections  of  times  long  since  past. 
"  The  days  of  atdd  lang  syne." 

Au-let'ic  (a-let'Tk),  a.     [L.  auleiicus,  Gr.  auArjTi/co;, 

fr.  auAos  flute.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pipe  (flute)  or 

piper.     [JJ.]  Ash. 

Aulic  (a'lTk),  a.     [L.  aulicus,  Gr.  auAi/cos,  fr.  aiAij 

hall,  court,'  royal  court.]     Pertaining  to  a  royal  court. 

Ecclesiastical  wealth  and  aulic  dignities.  Lander. 
Anlic  council  (Hist.),  a  supreme  court  of  the  old  German 
empire  ;  properly  the  supreme  court  of  the  emperor.  It 
ceased  at  the  death  of  each  emperor,  and  was  renewed  by 
his  successor.  It  became  extinct  when  the  German  em- 
pire was  dissolved,  in  1806.  The  term  is  now  applied  to 
a  council  of  the  war  department  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
and  the  members  of  different  provincial  chanceries  of 
that  e.npire  are  called  aulic  councilors.  P.  Cyc. 

Aulic,  n.  The  ceremony  observed  in  conferring  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  some  European  universi- 
ties. It  begins  by  a  harangue  of  the  chancellor  addressed 
to  the  young  doctor,  who  then  receives  the  cap,  and  pre- 
sides at  the  disputation  (also  called  the  aulic). 
Auln  (an),  n.     An  ell.     [06s.]     See  Aune. 

^^}rS!^,fi"r'!*'^kN  }  ^-    See  Alnage  and  Alnager. 
Aul'na-ger  (-na-jer),  I 

Aum  (am),  n.     Same  as  Aam. 

Au-ma^'  (a-mal'),  r.  t.     [OE.  for  amel,  enamel.'}    To 

figure  or  variegate.     lObs.']  Spenser. 

Aumtry  (amfbry),  n.    Same  as  Ambry. 


AU'me-ry  (a'me-ry),  n.  A  form  of  Ambby,  a  closet ; 
but  confused  witli  Almonry,  as  if  a  i>lace  for  alms. 

Aun'cel  (an'sSl),  n.  A  rude  balance  for  weighing,  and 
a  kind  of  weight,  formerly  used  in  England.      Halliwell. 

Aun'cet-ry  (an'set-rj),  n.  Ancestry.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

II  Aune  (on),'k.  [F.  See  Alnage.]  A  French  cloth 
measure,  of  different  lengths  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  (at  Paris,  8.95  of  an  English  ell) ;  —  now  super- 
seded by  the  meter. 

Aunt  (iint),  n.  [OF.  ante,  F.  tante,  L.  amita  father's 
sister.  Cf.  Amma.]  1.  The  sister  of  one's  father  or 
mother ;  —  correlative  to  nephew  or  niece.  Also  applied 
to  an  uncle's  wife. 

11^°°  Aunt  is  sometimes  applied  as  a  title  or  term  of 
endearment  to  a  kind  elderly  woman  not  thus  related. 

2.  An  old  woman  ;  an  old  gossip.     [06s.]  Shak. 

3.  A  bawd,  or  a  prostitute.     [06s.]  Shak. 
Aunt  Sally,  a  puppet  head  placed  on  a  pole  and  having 

a  pipe  in  its  moutli ;  also  a  game,  wliich  consists  in  trying 
to  lilt  the  pipe  by  throwing  short  bludgeons  at  it. 

Aun'ter  (an'ter),  n.    Adventiu-e  ;  hap.     [06s.] 

In  aunters,  perchance. 

Aun'ter  )  (an'-ter),  V.  i.    [See  Adventure.]   To  ven- 

Aun'tre  )     "ture ;  to  dare.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Aunt'ie  )  (ant'T),  n.    A  familiar  name  for  an  aunt. 

Aunt'y  )  In  the  southern  United  States^  familiar 
term  applied  to  aged  negro  women. 

Aun'trous  (an'trus),  a.  Adventurous.  {Obs.yChfj.ueer. 

II  Au'ra  (a'r£),  n. ;  pi.  Aue/e  (-re).  [L.  aara  ajr,  akin 
to  Gr.  avpa.}  1.  Any  subtile,  invisible  emanation,  efflu- 
vium, or  exhalation  from  a  substance,  as  the  aroma  of 
flowers,  the  odor  of  the  blood,  a  supposed  fertilizing  em- 
anation from  the  pollen  of  flowers,  etc. 

2.  (Med.)  The  peculiar  sensation,  as  of  a  light  vapor, 
or  cold  air,  rising  from  the  trunk  or  limbs  towards  the 
head,  a  premonitory  symptom  of  epilepsy  or  hysterics. 

Electric  aura,  a  supposed  electric  fluid,  emanating  from 
an  electrified  body,  and  forming  a  mass  surroimding  it, 
called  the  electric  atmospliere.    See  Atmosphere,  2. 

Au'ral  (a'ral),  a.  [L.  aura  air.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  air,  or  to  an  aura. 

Au'ral,  a.  [L.  auris  ear.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ear  ;  as,  aural  medicine  and  surgery. 

Au-ran'ti-a'ceous  (a-rau'ti-a'shQs),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  the  Auranliacese,  an  order  of  plants  (for- 
merly considered  natural),  of  which  the  orange  is  the  type. 

Au'rate  (a'rat),  n.  [L.  auratus,  p.  p.  of  aurare  to 
gild,  fr.  aui'um  gold :  cf.  F.  aurate.}  (Chem.)  A  com- 
bination of  -auric  acid  with  a  base  ;  as,  aurale  of  potas- 
sium. 

Au'ra-ted  (s/ra-tSd),  a.  [See  Aurate.]  1.  Resem- 
bling or  containing  gold  ;  gold-colored ;  gilded. 

2.  (Chem.)  Combined  with  auric  acid. 

Au'ra-ted  (a'ra-tSd),  a.    Having  ears.     See  Auhited. 

Au're-ate  (a're-tt),  a.  [L.  aureaius,  fr.  aureus  golden, 
fr.  aurum  gold.]    Golden  ;  gilded.  Skelton. 

IIAu-re'li-a  (a-relT-a;  106),  n.  [KL.,  fr.  L.  aurum 
gold  :  ct  F.  aur'kie.  Cf.  Chrysalis.]  (Zool.)  (a)  The 
chrysalis,  or  pupa  of  an  insect,  esp.  when  reflecting  a 
brilliant  golden  color,  as  that  of  some  of  the  butterflies. 
(6)  A  genus  of  jeUyfishes.     See  Discophora. 

Au-reli-an  (-an),  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  aurelia. 

Au-reli-an,  n.  An  amateur  collector  and  breeder  of 
insects,  esp.  of  butterflies  and  moths ;  a  lepidopterist. 

II  Au-re'0-la  (-o-la),  l  n.     [P.  aureole,  fr.  L.  aureola, 

Au're-ole  (a're-ol),  f  (fem.  adj.)  of  gold  (sc.  corona 
crownV  dim.  of  aureus.  See  Aureate,  Oriole.]  1.  (E.  C. 
Theol.)  A  celestial  crown  or  accidental  glory  added  to 
the  bliss  of  heaven,  as  a  reward  to  those  (as  virgins, 
martyrs,  preachers,  etc.)  who  have  overcome  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

2.  The  circle  of  rays,  or  halo  of  light,  with  which 
painters  surround  the  figure  and  represent  the  glory  of 
Christ,  saints,  and  others  held  in  special  reverence. 

1^°"  Limited  to  the  head,  it  is  strictly  termed  a  nimbus ; 
when  it  envelops  the  whole  body,  an  aureola.     Fairholt, 

3.  A  halo,  actual  or  figurative. 
The  glorious  aureole  of  light  seen  around  the  sun  during  total 

eclipses.  Proctor. 

The  aureole  of  young  womanhood.      O.  W.  Holmes. 

4.  (Anat.)  See  Areola,  2. 

Au'ric  (a'rik),  a.  [L.  aurum  gold.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  gold. 

2.  (Chem..)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  gold ;  — 
said  of  those  compounds  of  gold  in  which  this  element 
has  its  higher  valence  ;  as,  auric  oxide  ;  auric  chloride. 

Au'ri-Chal'ce-OUS  (a'ri-kai'se-iis),  a.  [L.  aurichal- 
cum,  for  orichalcum  brass.]    (Zool.)  Brass-colored. 

Au'ri-chal'cite  (-sit), «.  [See  Aurichaloeous.]  (Min.) 
A  hydrous  carbonate  of  copper  and  zinc,  found  in  pale 
green  or  blue  crystalline  aggregations.  It  yields  a  kind 
of  brass  on  reduction. 

Au'll-cle  (a'ri-k'l),  n.  [L.  auricula,  dim.  of  auris 
ear.  See  Ear.]  1.  (Anat.ij  (a)  The  external  ear,  or  that 
part  of  the  ear  which  is  prominent  from  the  head,  (b) 
The  chamber,  or  one  of  the  two  chambers,  of  the  heart, 
by  which  the  blood  is  received  and  transmitted  to  the 
ventricle  or  ventricles  ;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  auricle  or  external  ear  of  some  quadrupeds.  See 
Heart. 

2.  (Zool.)  An  angular  or  ear-shaped  lobe. 

3.  An  instrument  applied  to  the  ears  to  give  aid  in 
hearing  ;  a  kind  of  ear  trumpet.  Mansfield. 

Au'rl-Cled  (-k'ld),  a.  Having  ear-shaped  appendages 
or  lobes ;  auriculate  ;  as,  aiiricled  leaves. 

II  Au-ric'U-la  (a-rTk'u-la),  «. ;  pi.  L.  AumouL.E  (-le),  E. 
Auriculas  (-laz).  [L.  auricula.  See  Auricle.]  1.  (Bot.) 
(a)  A  species  of  Primula,  or  primrose,  called  also,  from 
the  shape  of  its  leaves,  bear's-ear.  (b)  A  species  of  Hir- 
neola  (H.  auricula),  a  membranaceous  fungus,  called  also 
auricula  Judx,  or  Jeiv's-ear.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  genus  of  air-breathing  moUusks, 
mostly  found  near  the  sea,  where  the  water  is  bracMah. 
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(b)  One  of  the  five  arched  processes  of  the  shell  around 
the  jaws  of  a  sea  urchin. 

Au-rlc'U-lar  (a-rTk'iS-ler),  a.  [LL.  auricularis :  of.  F. 
auriculaire.  See  Aukicle.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ear,  or  to  the  sense  of  liearing ;  as,  auricular  nerves. 

2.  Told  in  the  ear,  i.  e.,  told  privately  ;  as,  auricular 
confession  to  the  priest. 

This  next  chapter  is  a  penitent  confession  of  the  king,  and 
the  strangest . . .  that  ever  was  auricular.  Milton. 

3.  Recognized  by  the  ear ;  known  by  the  sense  of 
hearing;  as,  auricular  evidence.  '■^Auricular  assur- 
ance." Shak. 

4.  Received  by  the  ear  ;  known  by  report.  "Auricu- 
lar traditions  "  Bacon. 

5.  {Anat. )  Pertaining  to  the  auricles  of  the  heart. 
Auricular  finger,  the  little  finger ;  so  called  because  it 

can  be  readily  introduced  into  the  ear  passage. 

II  Au-rlc'U-la'rl-a  (-la'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.,  fr.  LL. 
auricularis."]  (Zo'dl. )  A  kind  of  holothurian  larva,  with 
soft,  blunt  appendages.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Au-rlc'a-lar-ly,  adv.    In  an  auricular  manner. 

Au-rlc'u-lars  (-lerz),  n.  pi.  (Zo'dl.)  A  circle  of  feath- 
ers surrounding  the  opening  of  the  ear  of  birds. 

Au-rlc'u-Iate  (-lat),  la.    [See  Adhicle.]    {Biol.) 

An-rlc'U-la'ted  (-la'tSd), )  Having  ears  or  append- 
ages like  ears;  eared.  Esp.  :  (a)  (Bot.)  Hav- 
ing lobes  or  appendages  like  the  ear  ;  shaped  j 
like  the  ear  ;  auricled.  (6)  {Zo'dl.)  Having  an 
angular  projection  on  one  or  both  sides,  as  in 
certain  bivalve  shells,  the  foot  of  some  gas- 
tropods, etc. 

Auriculate  leaf,  one  having  small  appended 
leaves  or  lobes  on  each  side  of  its  petiole  or 
base. 

An-rU'er-OUS  (a-rlfer-iis),  a.  I'L.  aurifer  ;  Part  of  an 
aurum  gold  -\-/erre  to  bear :  cf.  F.  auri/lre."}  Auriculate 
Gold-bearing ;  containing  or  producing  gold.  Leaf. 

Whence  many  a  bursting  stream  auri/erouti  plays.   Thomson. 

Auriferous  pyrites,  iron  pyrites  (iron  disulphide),  con- 
taining some  gold  disseminated  through  it. 

Au'rl-flamme  (a'rt-flSm),  n.    See  Oeiflamme. 

Au'Tl-form  (-fSrm),  a.  [L.  auris  ear  +  -form.']  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  the  human  ear ;  ear-shaped. 

II  Au-ll'ga  (a-ri'ga),  n.  [L.,  charioteer.]  {Astron.) 
The  Charioteer,  or  Wagoner,  a  constellation  in  the  nor- 
thern hemisphere,  situated  between  Perseus  and  Gemini. 
It  contains  the  bright  star  CapeUa. 

Au-rl'gal  (-gal),  a.  [L.  aurigalis.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  chariot.     [.E.] 

Au'ri-ga'tlon  (a'ri-ga'shiin),  n.  [L.  aurigalio,  fr. 
aurigare  to  be  a  charioteer,  fr.  auriga.]  The  act  of  driv- 
ing a  chariot  or  a  carriage.     \_E.]  De  Quincey. 

Au-rlg'ra-phy  (a-rTg'ra-fy),  n.  [L.  aurum  gold  + 
-graphy.]     The  art  of  writing  with  or  in  gold. 

Au'rin  (a'rin),  n.  pL.  omj'uto  gold.]  {Chem.)  A  red 
coloring  matter  derived  from  phenol ;  —  called  also,  in 
commerce,  yellow  corallin. 

Au'rl-phryg'i-ate  (a'ri-frij'T-at),  a.  [LL.  auriphrig- 
iatus ;  L.  aurum  gold -)- LL.  phrygiare  to  adorn  vrith 
Phrygian  needlework,  or  with  embroidery ;  perhaps  cor- 
rupted from  some  other  word.  Cf.  Oepeats.]  Embroi- 
dered or  decorated  with  gold.     [iJ.]  Southey. 

Au'rl-ldg'inent  (a'ri-pig'ment),  n.  See  Obpiment. 
iObs.] 

Au'ri-scalp  (a'ri-skSlp),  n.  [L.  auris  ear  +  scalpers 
to  scrape.]     An  earpick. 

Au'li-scope  (-skop),  ra.  \Jj.  auris  ear -\- -scope.]  {3Ied.) 
An  instrument  for  examining  the  condition  of  the  ear. 

Au-ris'CO-py  (a-rls'ko-py),  n.  Examination  of  the 
ear  by  the  aid  of  the  auriscope. 

Au'rist  (a'rtst),  n.  [L.  auris  ear.]  One  skilled  in 
treating  and  curing  disorders  of  the  ear. 

Au'n-ted  (a'rt-tSd),  a.  [L.  auriius,  fr.  auris  ear.] 
{Zo'dl.)  Having  lobes  like  the  ear ;  auriculate. 

Au-rlV'O-rOUS  (a-riv'o-riis),  a.  [L.  aurum  gold  + 
vorare  to  devour.]    Gold-devouring.     [_E.]  H.  Walpole. 

Au'ro-ceph'a-lOUS  (a'ro-sgf'a-lQs),  a.  [_Aurum  + 
cephalous.]     {Zo'dl.)  Having  a  gold-colored  head. 

Au'ro-Chlo'ride  (-klo'rid  or  -rid),  n.  [Aurum  -\- 
chloride.]  {Chem.)  The  trichloride  of  gold  in  combina- 
tion with  the  chloride  of  another  metal,  forming  a  double 
chloride ;  —  called  also  chloraurate. 

Au'rochs  (a'rSks),  n.   [G.  aueroehs,  OHG.  Urohso  ;  ur 
(cf.  AS.  ur)  " 
-\-  ohso    ox, 
G.  ochs.    Cf. 

OWRE,     Ox.] 

{Zo'dl.)   The 
European 
bison  {Bison 
bonasus,    or 
Buropaeus), 
once    widely 
distributed, 
but  now  nearly 
extinct,   except 
where  protected 
in    the    Lithua- 
nian forests,  and 
perhaps   in   the 
Caucasus.    It  is  distinct  from  the  Urus  of  Csesar,  with 
which  it  has  often  been  confused. 

Au'ro-cy'a-nlde  (a'ro-sI'a-nTd  or  -nid),  n.  \_Awrum 
-\-  cyanide.]  {Chem.)  A  double  cyanide  of  gold  and 
some  other  metal  or  radical ;  —  called  also  cyanauraie. 

An-ro'ra  (a-ro'ra),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Auboras  (-raz),  L.  (rarely 
used)  AuEOKa;  (-re).  [L.  aurora,  for  ausosa,  akin  to  Gr. 
i)ms,  eM9,  dawn,  Skr.  ushas,  and  E.  east.]  1.  The  rising 
light  of  the  morning ;  the  dawn  of  day ;  the  redness  of 
the  sky  just  before  the  sun  rises. 

2.  The  rise,  dawn,  or  beginning.  Hawthorne. 

3.  {Class.  Myth.)  The  Roman  personification  of  the 
dawn  of  day ;  the  goddess  of  the  morning.    The  poets 
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represented  her  as  rising  out  of  the  ocean,  in  a  chariot, 
with  rosy  fingers  dropping  gentle  dew. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  crowfoot.  Johnson. 

5 .  The  aurora  boreaUs  or  aurora  australis  (northern  or 
southern  lights). 

Aurora  borealis  (bo're-a'lis),  )'.  e.,  northern  daybreak ; 
popularly  called  nurthevn  Uyhts.  A  luminous  meteoric 
phenomenon,  visible  only  at  night,  and  supposed  to  be 
of  electrical  origin.  This  species  of  light  usually  ap- 
pears in  streams,  ascending  toward  the  zenith  from  a 
dusky  line  or  bank,  a  few  degrees  above  the  northern 
horizon ;  when  reaching  south  beyond  the  zenith,  it  forms 
what  is  called  the  corona,  about  a  spot  in  the  heavens 
toward  which  the  dipping  needle  points.  Occasionally 
the  aurora  appears  as  an  arch  of  light  across  the  heavens 
from  east  to  west.  Sometimes  it  assumes  a  wavy  appear- 
ance, and  the  streams  of  light  are  then  called  merry 
dancers.  They  assume  a  variety  of  colors,  from  a  pale 
red  or  yellow  to  a  deep  red  or  blood  color.  The  Aurora 
auatralla  (as-tra'lTs)  is  a  corresponding  phenomenon  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  streams  of  light  ascending  in 
the  same  manner  from  near  the  southern  horizon. 

An-ro'ral  (a-ro'ral),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling, 
the  aurora  (the  dawn  or  the  northern  lights) ;  rosy. 

Her  cheeks  suffused  with  an  auroral  blush.    Louaj'dloui. 

Au'rous  (a'rus),  a.     1.  Containing  gold. 

2.  {Chem.j  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  gold;  — 
said  of  those  compounds  of  gold  in  which  this  element 
has  its  lower  valence  ;  as,  atirous  oxide. 

II  Au'rum  (a'riim),  n.     [L.]  Gold. 

Aurum  tulminanB  (f  iil'mT-n5nz).  See  Fulminate.  —  Au- 
rum mosaicum  (mo-za'i-kiim).    See  Mosaic. 

Aus-CUlt'  (as-kulf),  V.  i.  &  t.    To  auscultate. 

Aus'CUl-tate  (as'kul-tat),  V.  i.  &  t.  To  practice  aus- 
cultation ;  to  examine  by  auscultation. 

Aus'CUl-ta'tlon  (as'kiil-ta'shiSn),  n.  [L.  auscultaiio, 
fr.  auscultare  to  listen,  fr.  a  dim.  of  auris,  orig.  ausis, 
ear.  See  Auricle,  and  cf.  Scout,  n.]  1.  The  act  of  lis- 
tening or  hearkening  to.  ,  Hickes. 

2.  {died.)  An  examination  by  listening  either  directly 
with  the  ear  (immediate  auscultation)  applied  to  parts 
of  the  body,  as  the  chest,  the  abdomen ;  or  with  the 
stethoscope  (mediate  auscultation),  in  order  to  distin- 
guish sounds  recognized  as  a  sign  of  health  or  of  disease. 

Aus'cul-ta'tor  (-ta'ter),  n.  One  who  practices  aus- 
cultation. 

Aus-CUl'ta-tO-ry  (as-kiJl'ta-to-ry ),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  auscultation.  Dunglison. 

Au-SO'nl-an  (a-so'nT-an),  a.  [L.  Ausonia,  poetic 
name  for  Italy.]  '  Italian.  Milton. 

Ans'pi-cate  (as'pT-kSt),  a.  [L.  auspicatus,  p.  p.  of 
auspicari  to  take  auspices,  fr.  auspex  a  bird  seer,  an  au- 
gur, a  contr.  of  avispex;  avis  bird  +  specere,  spicere,  to 
view.    See  Aviary,  Spy.]    Auspicious.   lObs.]    Holland. 

AUS'pl-cate  (-kat),  i;.  /.  1.  To  foreshow ;  to  foreto- 
ken.   {_Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  give  a  favorable  turn  to  in  commencing ;  to  in- 
augurate ;  —  a  sense  derived  from  the  Roman  practice  of 
taking  the  auspicium,  or  inspection  of  birds,  before  un- 
dertaking any  important  business. 

They  auspicate  all  their  proceedings.  Burke. 

Ans'plce  (as'pis),  n. ;  pi.  Auspices  (-pT-sez).  [L.  au- 
spicium, ii.  auspex:  cf.  F.  auspice.    See  Auspicate,  a.] 

1.  A  divining  or  taking  of  omens  by  observing  birds ; 
an  omen  as  to  an  undertaking,  drawn  from  birds ;  an  au- 
gury ;  an  omen  or  sign  in  general ;  an  indication  as  to  the 
future. 

2.  Protection  ;  patronage  and  care ;  guidance. 

Which  by  his  auspice  they  will  nobler  make.     Dryden. 

^W  In  this  sense  the  word  is  generally  plural,  auspi- 
ces ;  as,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  king. 

Aus-pl'clal  (as-pi.sh'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  auspi- 
ces ;  auspicious,     [i? J 

Ans-pi'cious  (as-pish'us),  a.  [See  Auspice.]  1.  Hav- 
ing omens  or  tokens  of  a  favorable  issue  ;  giving  promise 
of  success,  prosperity,  or  happiness ;  predicting  good ; 
as,  an  auspicious  beginning. 

Auspicimis  union  of  order  and  freedom.    3facaulay. 

2.  Prosperous ;  fortunate ;  as,  auspicious  years.  "  Au- 
spicious chief."  Dryden. 

3.  Favoring;  favorable;  propitious;  —  applied  to  per- 
sons or  things.  "Thy  auspicious  mistress."  Shak. 
"Auspicious  gales."  Pope. 

Syn.  —  See  PEOPrnous. 
— Aus-pl'clous-ly,  odw.  —  Aus-pl'clous-ness,  n. 

II  Aus'ter  (as'ter),  n.  [L.  auster  a  dry,  hot,  south 
wind  ;  the  south.]     The  south  wind.  Pope. 

Aus-tere'  (as-ter'),  a.  [F.  austere,  L.  austerus,  fr.  Gr. 
aip<m)po5,  fr.  auetc  to  parch,  dry.  Cf.  Seab.]  1.  Sour 
and  astringent ;  rough  to  the  taste ;  having  acerbity ;  as, 
an  austere  crab  apple ;  austere  wine. 

2.  Severe  in  modes  of  judging,  or  living,  or  acting; 
rigid ;  rigorous ;  stem  ;  as,  an  austere  man,  look,  life. 

From  whom  the  austere  Etrurian  virtue  rose.    Dryden. 

3.  Unadorned ;  unembellished ;  severely  simple. 
Syn.  —  Harsh ;  sour ;   rough ;   rigid  ;  stem ;  severe  ; 

rigorous ;  strict. 

Aus-terely,  adv.    Severely ;  rigidly ;  sternly. 

A  doctrine  austerely  logical.  MacauJay. 

Aus-tere'ness,  n.  1.  Harshness  or  astringent  sour- 
ness to  the  taste ;  acerbity.  Johnson. 

2.  Severity ;  strictness ;  austerity.  Shak. 

Ans-ter'1-ty  (as-tSr'i-t)'),  n.  ;  pi.  Austerities  (-tiz). 
[F.  ausiirite,  L.  austeritas,  fr.  austerus.     See  Austere.] 

1.  Sourness  and  harshness  to  the  taste.  [Obs.]  Morsley. 

2.  Severity  of  manners  or  life  ;  extreme  rigor  or  strict- 
ness ;  harsh  discipline. 

The  austerity  of  John  the  Baptist.  Milton. 

3.  Plainness  ;  freedom  from  adornment ;  severe  sim- 
plicity. 

Partly  owin?  to  the  studied  austerity  of  her  dress,  and  partly 

to  the  lack  of  demonstration  in  her  manners,  Hawthorne. 

Aus'tin  (as'tin),  a.     Augustinian ;  as,  Austin  friars. 


Ans'tral  (as'tral),  a.  I'L.  australis,  fr.  auster :  cf.  F. 
austral.]  Southern  ;  lying  or  being  in  the  south  ;  as, 
austral  land  ;  austral  ocean. 

Austral  signs  (Astron.),  the  last  six  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
or  those  south  of  the  equator. 

Aus'tral-a'sian  (as'tral-a'shan),  o.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Australasia ;  as,  Australasian  regions.  ^  w.  A  native 
or  an  inhabitant  of  Australasia. 

Aus-tra'li-an  (as-tra'li-au),  a.  [From  L.  Terra  Aus- 
tralis southern  land.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Australia.  — 
n.    A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Australia. 

AuB'tral-lze  (as'tral-Iz),  V.  i.  [See  Austral.]  To 
tend  toward  the  south  pole,  as  a  magnet.     [Obs.'\, 

They  [magnets]  do  septentrionate  at  one  extreme,  and  aus- 
tralize  at  another.  Sir  T.  Broii'ne. 

Aus'tri-an  (as'tri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Austria, 
or  to  its  inhabitants.  —  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Austria. 

Aus'trlne  (as'trln),  a.  [L.  austrimts,  from  auster 
south.]     Southern  ;  southerly  ;  austral.    \_Obs.]  Bailey 

AUB'tro-Hun-ga'ri-an  (as'tro-lmn-ga'ri-an),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  monarchy  composed  of  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

Aus'tro-man'cy  (as'trS-mSn'sj^),  n.  [L.  auster  south 
wind  --|-  -money.]  Soothsaying,  or  prediction  of  events, 
from  observation  of  the  winds. 

AU'tar-Chy  (a'tar-ky),  «.  [Gr.  avrapKeia  independ- 
ence ;  airros  self  +  apKciv  to  be  sufficient.]  Self-suffi- 
ciency.    lObs.]  Milton. 

Au-then'tiC  (a-th5n'tTk),  a.  [OE.  autentik,  OF.  au- 
tentique,  F.  authenlique,  L.  authenticus  coming  from  the' 
real  author,  of  original  or  firsthand  authority,  from 
Gr.  avflei/TiKos,  fr.  a.ii6evn]s  suicide,  a  perpetrator  or  real 
author  of  any  act,  an  absolute  master  ;  avros  self  -f-  a 
form  ern)?  (not  found),  akin  to  L.  sons  and  perh.  orig. 
from  the  p.  pr.  of  eXvat  to  be,  root  as,  and  meaning  the  one 
it  really  is.  See  Am,  Sin,  ».,  and  cf.  Effendl]  1.  Hav- 
ing a  genuine  original  or  authority,  in  opposition  to  that 
which  is  false,  fictitious,  counterfeit,  or  apocryphal  ; 
being  what  it  purports  to  be ;  genuine  ;  not  of  doubtful 
origin ;  real ;  as,  an  authentic  paper  or  register. 
To  be  avenged 
On  him  who  had  stole  Jove's  authentic  fire.       JUilton. 

2.  Authoritative.     lObs.]  Milton. 

3.  Of  approved  authority  ;  true  ;  trustworthy  ;  credi- 
ble ;  as,  an  authentic  writer ;  an  authentic  portrait ;  OM- 
thentic  information. 

4.  (Law)  Vested  with  all  due  formalities,  and  legally 
attested. 

5.  (Mus.)  Having  an  immediate  relation  to  the  tonic, 
in  distinction  from  plagal,  which  has  a  correspondent  re- 
lation to  the  dominant  in  the  octave  below  the  tonic. 

Syn.  —  Authentic,  Genuine.  These  words,  as  here 
compared,  have  reference  to  historical  documents.  Wo 
call  a  document  genuine  when  it  can  be  traced  back  ulti- 
mately to  the  author  or  authors  from  whom  it  professes 
to  emanate.  Hence,  the  word  has  the  meaning,  "not 
changed  from  the  original,  uncorruiJted,  unadultera- 
ted ; ''  as,  a  (lenuine  text.  We  call  a  document  authentic 
when,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  thus  traced  back,  it 
may  be  relied  on  as  true  and  authoritative  (from  the  i)ri- 
mary  sense  of  "  having  an  author,  vouched  for  ") :  hence 
its  extended  signification,  in  general  literature,  of  trust- 
worthy, as  resting  on  unquestionable  authority  or  evi- 
dence;  as,  an  authentic  liistory;  an  authentic  report  of 
facts. 

A  genuine  book  is  that  which  was  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears,  as  the  author  of  it.  An  authentic  book  ii 
that  which  relates  matters  of  fact  as  they  really  liappened.  A 
book  may  be  genuine  without  being  authentic,  and  a  book  may 
be  authentic  without  being  genuine.  Bp.  Watson. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  some  writers  use  autlien- 
tic  (as,  an  authentic  document)  in  the  sense  of  "  produced 
by  its  professed  author,  not  counterfeit." 

Au-then'tlc,  n.  An  original  (book  or  document). 
[OJi.]     "^wMeraWcs  and  transcripts."  Fuller, 

Au-then'tlc-al  (-ti-kal),  a.    Authentic.     \_Archaic] 

Au-then'tlo-al-ly,  adv.  In  an  authentic  manner; 
with  the  requisite  or  genuine  authority. 

Au-Uien'tic-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  authen- 
tic ;  authenticity.     [iJ.]  Barrow. 

Au-tben'U-cate  (-tT-kat),  v.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Authen- 
ticatec  (-ka'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  AuTHENTicATDJa 
(-ka'ting).]  [Cf.LL.  authenticare.]  1.  To  render  authen- 
tic ;  to  give  authority  to,  by  the  proof,  attestation,  or 
formalities  required  by  law,  or  sufficient  to  entitle  to 
credit. 

The  king  serves  only  as  a  notary  to  authenticate  the  choice  of 
judges.        _  Burke. 

2.  To  prove  authentic  ;  to  determine  as  real  and  true  ; 
as,  to  authenticate  a  portrait.  Walpole. 

Au-then'ti-ca'tion  (a-thgn'tl-ka'shJin),  n.  The  act  of 
authenticating ;  the  giving  of  authority  or  credit  by  the 
neeessarj'  formalities ;  confirmation. 

Those  accounts  have  . . .  received  a  much  stronger  authentica- 
tion than  any  that  I  could  give  to  mine.  Burke. 

Au'then-tlc'l-ty  (a'thSn-tts'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  authen- 
ticite.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  authentic  or  of  estab- 
lished authority  for  truth  and  correctness. 

2.  Genuineness  ;  the  quality  of  being  genuine  or  not 
corrupted  from'  the  original. 

11^°"  In  later  writers,  especially  those  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  authenticity  is  often  restricted  in  its  use 
to  the  first  of  the  above  meanings,  and  distinguished  from 
genuineness. 

Au-then'tlO-ly  (a-thgn'tTk-ly),  adv.     Authentically. 

Au-tben'tic-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  authentic ; 
authenticity,     [i?.]  Hammond. 

Au-then'tics  (a-th6n'tTks),  n.  {Civil  Law)  A  col- 
lection of  the  Novels  or  New  Constitutions  of  Justinian, 
by  an  anonymous  author ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  its 
authenticity.  Bouvier. 

Au'thor  (a'ther),  re.  [OE.  authour,  auiour,  OF.  autor, 
P.  auieur,  fr.  L.  auctor,  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  writ- 
ten autor  or  author,  fr.  augere  to  increase,  to  produce. 
See  Auction,  re.]     1.   The  beginner,  former,  or  first 
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mover  of  anything  ;  hence,  the  efficient  cause  of  a  thing ; 
a  creator ;  an  originator. 

Eternal  King  ;  thee,  Author  of  all  being.        Milton. 

2.  One  who  composes  or  writes  a  bools ;  a  composer, 
as  distinguished  from  an  editor,  translator,  or  compiler. 

The  chief  glory  of  every  people  arises  from  its  authors. 

Johnson. 

3.  The  editor  of  a  periodical.     lObs.} 

4.  An  informant.     lArchaic}  Chaucer. 
An'tlior  (a'ther),  v.  t.    1.  To  occasion  ;   to  originate. 

iObs.'] 

Such  an  overthrow  ...  I  have  authored.    Chapman. 

2.  To  tell;  to  say;  to  declare.     [Ofe.] 

More  of  him  I  dare  not  author.  Ma^ing^. 

Au'thor-ess,  n.    A  female  author.  Glover. 

1^°"  The  word  is  not  very  much  used,  author  being 
commonly  applied  to  a  female  writer  as  well  as  to  a  male. 

Au-tho'ri-al  (a-tho'rt-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
autlior.     "  The  authorial  '  we.'  "  Hare. 

Au'thor-ism  (a'ther-Tz'm),  n.    Authorship,    [i?.] 

Au-thor'i-ta-tive  (a-thor'T-ta-tiv),  a.     1.  Having,  or 
proceeding  from,  due"  authority ;  entitled  to  obedience, 
credit,  or  acceptance ;  determinative  ;  commanding. 
The  sacred  ftmotions  of  authoritative  teachjjig.        Barrow. 

2.  Having  an  air  of  authority;  positive;  dictatorial; 
peremptory ;  as,  an  authoritative  tone. 

The  mock  authoritative  manner  of  the  one,  and  the  insipid 
mirth  of  the  other.  Swift. 

— Au-Oior'l-ta-tlve-ly,  a*.— Au-thor'i-ta-tlve-ness,  n. 

Au-thor'i-ty  (a-th5r'i-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Authorities  (-tiz). 
[OE.  autoriie,  auctorite,  F.  atttorile,  fr.  L.  auc/oritas,  fr. 
auctor.  See  Adthoe,  ».]  1.  Legal  or  rightful  power ;  a 
right  to  command  or  to  act ;  power  exercised  by  a  person 
in  virtue  of  his  office  or  trust ;  dominion ;  jurisdiction  ; 
authorization  ;  as,  the  authoritxjoi  a  prince  over  subjects, 
and  of  parents  over  children  ;  the  authority  of  a  court. 

Thus  can  the  demigod,  Autlioriti/, 

Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offense.  Shak. 

By  what  authoritif  doest  thou  these  things  ?      3Iatt.  xxi.  23. 

2.  Government ;  the  persons  or  the  body  exercising 
power  or  command ;  as,  the  local  authorities  of  the 
States;  the  military  a«/;/ion'ft'e.s.   [Chiefly  in  the  plural.] 

3.  The  power  derived  from  opinion,  respect,  or  esteem ; 
influence  of  character,  office,  or  station,  or  mental  or 
moral  superiority,  and  the  like ;  claim  to  be  believed  or 
obeyed;  as,  an  historian  of  no  authority ;  a  magistrate  of 
great  authority. 

4.  That  which,  or  one  who,  is  claimed  or  appealed  to 
in  support  of  opinions,  actions,  measures,  etc.  Hence  : 
{a)  Testimony ;  witness.  "  And  on  that  high  authority 
had  believed. "  Milton.  (6)  A  precedent ;  a  decision  of 
a  court,  an  official  declaration,  or  an  opinion,  saying,  or 
statement  worthy  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent,  (e)  A 
book  containing  such  a  statement  or  opinion,  or  the  au- 
thor of  the  book,    (d)  Justification ;  warrant. 

Wilt  thou  be  glass  wherein  it  shall  discern 

Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame.  Shak. 

Au'thor-i'za-'ble  (a'thor-I'za-b'l),  a.    [LL.  authorisab- 

ilis.l    Capable  of  being  authorized.  Hammond. 

Au'thor-l-za'tion  (a'thor-i-za'shiln),  re.     [Of.  F.  au- 

torisation.']    The  act  of  giving  authority  or  legal  power; 

establishment  by  authority ;  sanction  or  warrant. 

The  authorization  of  laws.  Motley. 

A  special  authorization  from  the  chief.  Merirale. 
Au'tbor-lze  (a'thor-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Authob- 
izED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  AnTHOEiziNo.]  [OE.  auior- 
iee,  F.  autoriser,  fr.  LL.  auctorizare,  authorisare.  See 
AcTHOK.]  1.  To  clothe  with  authority,  warrant,  or  legal 
power ;  to  give  a  right  to  act ;  to  empower ;  as,  to  author- 
ize commissioners  to  settle  a  boundary. 

2.  To  make  legal ;  to  give  legal  sanction  to  ;  to  legal- 
ize ;  as,  to  authorize  a  marriage. 

3.  To  establish  by  authority,  as  by  usage  or  public 
epiction ;  to  sanction  ;  as,  idioms  authorized  by  usage. 

4.  To  sanction  or  coniirm  by  the  authority  of  some 
one ;  to  warrant ;  as,  to  authorize  a  report. 

A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire. 

Authorized  by  her  grandam.  Shak. 

5.  To  justify ;  to  furnish  a  ground  for.  Locke. 
Xo  authorize  one's  self,  to  rely  for  authority.    [Obs.] 
Authorizing  himself,  for  the  most  part,  upon  other  histories. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

An'thor-ized  (-izd),  a.  1.  Possessed  of  or  endowed 
with  authority ;  as,  an  authorised  agent. 

2-  Sanctioned  by  authority. 

The  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  is  the  English  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  published  in  1611  under  sanction  of 
King  James  I.  It  was  "  appointed  to  be  read  in  churches," 
and  has  been  the  accepted  English  Bible.  The  Revised 
Version  was  published  in  a  complete  form  in  1885. 

Au'Ulor-i'zer  (-i'zer),  re.     One  who  authorizes. 

Au'thor-less,  a.  Without  an  author ;  without  author- 
ity ;  anonymous. 

Au'thor-ly,  a.  Authorial.   [i2.]  Cowper. 

Au'thor-slup,  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an 
author  ;  function  or  dignity  of  an  author. 

2.  Source;  origin;  origination;  as,  the  authorship  of 
a  book  or  review,  or  of  an  act,  or  state  of  aiEairs. 

Au'Ul0-tyi)e  (a'tho-tip),  n.  A  type  or  block  contain- 
ing a  facsirmle  of  an  autograph.  Knight. 

Au'tO-  (a/to-).  [Gr.  airds  self.]  A  combining  form,  with 
the  meaning  of  self,  one's  self,  one's  own,  itself,  its  own. 

Au'tO-bi-og'ra-pher  (-bt-og'ra-fer),re.  lAuto-  +  biog- 
rapher.']   One  who  writes  his  own  life  or  biography. 

Au'to-bi'0-graph'ic  (-bi'o-graf'ik),  1  a.  Pertaining  to, 

Au'tO-bi'O-graph'ic-al  (-i-kal),  |  or  containing, 
autobiography ;  as,  an  autobiographical  sketch.  "  Such 
traits  of  the  autobiographic  sort."  Carlyle.  —  Au'tO- 
oi'o-graph'lc-aUy,  adv. 

Au'tO-ljl-og'ra-phist  (a't*-bt-5g'ra-fTst),  n.  One  who 
writes  his  own  lite  ;  an  autobiographer.     [J?.] 

Au'to-bi-og'ra-phy  (-fy),  re. ;  pi.  Autobiooeaphies 
t-fiz;.     yAuto-  -\-  biography.]     A  biography  written  by 


the  subject  of  it ;  memoirs  of  one's  life  written  by  one's 
self. 

Au'to-car'pous  (a'to-kar'piSs),  )  a.    [Auto-  -\-  Gr.  Kap- 

Au'tO-car'pl-an  (-k'ar'pi-an),  )  TTos  fruit.]  <^Bot.) 
Consisting  of  the  ripened  pericarp  with  no  other  parts 
adnate  to  it,  as  a  peach,  a  poppy  capsule,  or  a  grape. 

Au'tO-ceph'a-lOUS  (-sSf'a-ias),  a.  [Gr.  ouTOKeAaAos 
independent ;  airos  self  -f-  Keif>a\i^  head.]  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
Having  its  own  head  ;  independent  of  episcopal  or  patri- 
archal jurisdiction,  as  certain  Greek  churches. 

Au'tO-cbron'O-grapta  (-krSn'o-graf),  re.  lAuto-  -\- 
chronograph.]  An  instrument  for  the  instantaneous  self- 
recording  or  printing  of  time.  Knight. 

Au-toch'thon  (a-tok'thSn),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Autochthons 
(-tliSuz),  L.  Adtochthones  (-thS-nez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  av- 
rox^wv,  pi.  axnox^ove^,  from  the  land  itself  ;  aiiTos  self  -(- 
X^Mv  earth,  liuid.]  1.  One  who  is  supposed  to  rise  or 
spring  from  the  ground  or  the  soil  he  inhabits  ;  one  of 
the  original  inhabitants  or  aborigines ;  a  native ;  —  com- 
monly in  the  plural.  This  title  was  assumed  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  particularly  the  Athenians. 

2.  That  which  is  original  to  a  particular  country,  or 
which  had  there  its  origin. 

Au-tOCh'thO-nal  (-thS-nol),      )         Aborimnal  •  indiir 

Au'toch-thon'ic  (-thSn^ik),        °-erus7^:?^'e  ""^'^ 

Au-toch'tho-nous  (-tho-nus), )     <="""=  i  "«"»<=• 

Au-toch'tho-nism  (-thS-niz'm),  re.  The  state  of  be- 
ing autochthonal. 

Au-tOCh'UlO-ny,  n.  An  aboriginal  or  autochthonous 
condition. 

Au'tO-Clave  (a'to-klav),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  airos  self  + 
L.  clavis  key.]  A  kind  of  French  stewpan  with  a  steam- 
tight  lid.  Knight. 

Au-toc'ra-cy  (a-tSk'ra-s^),  re.  /  pi.  Autoceacies.  [Gr. 
avjoKpareta :  cf .  F.  autocratic.  See  Autocrat.]  1.  In- 
dependent or  selt-derived  power ;  absolute  or  controlling 
authority ;  supremacy. 

The  divine  will  moves,  not  by  the  external  impulse  or  incli- 
nation of  objects,  but  determines  itself  by  an  absolute  autoc- 
racy. South. 

2.  Supreme,  uncontrolled,  unlimited  authority,  or 
right  of  governing  in  a  single  person,  as  of  an  autocrat. 

3.  Political  independence  or  absolute  sovereignty  (of 
a  state) ;  autonomy.  Barlow. 

4.  (Med.)  The  action  of  the  vital  principle,  or  of  the 
instinctive  powers,  toward  the  preservation  of  the  individ- 
ual; also,  the  vital  principle.  [In  this  sense,  written 
also  autocrasy.]  Dunglison. 

Au'tO-crat  (a't6-kr5t),  n.  [Gr.  avTo/cpaT^s  ;  avros  self 
-|-  KpotTO!  strength,  KpaTv<;  strong  :  cf.  F.  autocrate.  See 
Hard,  a.]  1.  Aa  absolute  sovereign  ;  a  monarch  who 
holds  and  exercises  the  powers  of  government  by  claim 
of  absolute  right,  not  subject  to  restriction ;  as,  Autocrat 
of  all  the  Russias  (a  title  of  the  Czar). 

2.  One  who  rules  with  undisputed  sway  in  any  com- 
pany or  relation  ;  a  despot. 

The  autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table.  Holmes. 

Au'tO-crat'ic  (a'to-krSt'Tk),    )  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

Au'tO-crat'ic-ai  (-krSt'i-kal), )  autocracy  or  to  an 
autocrat ;  absolute  ;  holding  independent  and  arbitrary 
powers  of  government.  —  Au'tO-crat'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Au-tOC'ra-tOr  (a-tok'ra-tor),  re.  [Gr.  avTO/cparmp.] 
An  autocrat.     \_Archaic'] 

Au'tO-cra-tor'io-al  (a'to-kra-tSr'T-kal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  an  autocrator ;  absolute.     [06*.]  Bp,  Pearson. 

II  Au-tOC'ra-trix  (a-tQk'ra-triks),  re.  [NL.]  A  female 
sovereign  who  is  independent  and  absolute ;  —  a  title 
given  to  the  empresses  of  Russia. 

Au'tO-crat-ship  (a'to-krat-sMp),  re.  The  office  or  dig- 
nity of  an  autocrat. 

II  Au'tO-da-f6'  (a'to-da-fa'),  re.  ;  pi.  Autos-da-fe 
(a'toz-).  [Pg. ,  act  of  the  faith ;  auto  act,  f r.  L.  actus  -\- 
d'a  of  the  -j-/e  faith,  fr.  L.  fides.']  1.  A  judgment  of  the 
Inquisition  in  Spain  and  Portugal  condemning  or  acquit- 
ting persons  accused  of  religious  offenses. 

2.  An  execution  of  such  sentence,  by  the  civil  power, 
esp.  the  burning  of  a  heretic.  It  was  usually  held  on 
Sunday,  and  was  made  a  great  public  solemnity  by  im- 
pressive forms  and  ceremonies. 

3.  A  session  of  the  court  of  Inquisition. 

II  Au'tO-de-fe'  (-da-fa'),  re.  /  pl.  Autos-de-fe.  [Sp., 
act  of  faith.]    Same  as  Auto-da-ee. 

Au'tO-di-dact'  (a'to-di-dakf),  n.  [Gr.  airoSiSoxTOs 
self-taught.]    One  who  is  self-taught ;  an  automath. 

Au'tO-dy-nam'Ic  (a'to-dt-nSm'Tk),  a.  \_Auto-  +  dy- 
namic] Supplying  its  ovro  power  ;  —  applied  to  an  in- 
strument of  the  nature  of  a  water-ram. 

Au'tO-fec'un-da'tion  (-fek'tin-da'shiln),  n.  [Auto-  -f 
fecundation.]    {Biol.)  Self -impregnation.  Darwin. 

Au-tog'a-mous  (a-tog'a-mfis),  a.  (Bot.)  Character- 
ized by  autogamy  ;  self -fertilized. 

Au-tOg'a-my  (-m^),K.  l_Auto-  -\-  Gr.  yccjaos  marriage.] 
(Bot.)  Self-fertilization,  the  fertilizing  pollen  being  de- 
rived from  the  same  blossom  as  the  pistil  acted  upon. 

Au'tO-ge'ne-al  (a't6-je'ne-al),  a.  Self-produced ;  au- 
togenous. 

II  Au'to-gen'e-sls  (a'to-jen't-sis),  re.  \_Auto-  -\-  gene- 
sis.']    {Biol.)  Spontaneous  generation. 

Au'tO-ge-net'iC  (-je-net'ik),  a.  {Biol.)  Relating  to 
autogenesis ;  self-generated. 

Au-tOg'e-nOUS  (a-tSj'e-nias),  a.  [Gr.  auToyenf?  ;  av- 
Tos  self  +  root  of  yiyvea-dai.  to  be  born.]  1.  {Biol.)  Self- 
generated  ;  produced  independently. 

2.  {Anat.)  Developed  from  an  independent  center  of 
ossification.  Owen. 

Autogenous  soldering,  the  junction  by  fusion  of  the  join- 
ing edges  of  metals  without  the  intervention  of  solder. 

Au-tOg'e-nOUS-ly  (a-toj'e-niis-ly),  adv.  In  an  autog- 
enous manner ;  spontaneously. 

Au'tO-graph  (a'to-graf ),  re.  [F.  autographe,  fr.  Gr. 
auToypou^os  autographic  ;  auTo?  self  -|-  ypd<f>eiv  to  write.] 
That  which  is  written  with  one's  own  hand  ;  an  original 
manuscript ;  a  person's  own  signature  or  handwriting. 


An'tO-graph  (a'to-grdf),  a.  In  one's  own  handwrit- 
ing ;  as,  an  autograph  letter ;  an  autograph  will. 
Au-tog'ra-phal  (a-tSg'ra-fal),  a.  Autographic.  [Ofc«.] 
Au'tO-graph'iC  (a'to-grSf'ik),  )  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
Au'tO-graph'ic-aii  (-grSf'T-kal),  (  an  autograph,  or 
one's  own  handwriting  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  autograph. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in,  the  process  of  autogra- 
phy ;  as,  autographic  ink,  paper,  or  press. 
Au-tOg'ra-phy  (a-tog'r4-fy),  re.    [Cf.  F.  autographic.'] 

1.  The  science  of  autographs ;  a  person's  own  hand- 
writing ;  an  autograph. 

2.  A  process  in  lithography  by  which  a  writing  or 
drawing  is  transferred  from  paper  to  stone.  Ure. 

AU-tOl'a-try  (a-t61'a^try),  re.  lAuto-  -j-  Gr.  ^arpeCa 
worship.]     Self-worship.  Farrar. 

AU'tO-math  (a'to-mSth),  re.  [Gr.  avrop-aBri^  ;  aiiToc 
self  -\-  p.a6elv,  ii.avd6.veiv,  to  learn.]  One  who  is  self- 
taught,     [i?.]  Young. 

Au'tO-mat'ic  (K'to-mat'Tk),  I  a.     [Cf.  F.  automaligue. 

Au'to-mat'ic-ai  (-i-kal),       )      See  Automaton.] 

1.  Having  an  inlierent  power  of  action  or  motion. 

Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  automatic.    Sir  H.  Davy. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced  by,  an  automaton;  of 
the  nature  of  an  automaton;  self-acting  or  self-regula- 
ting under  fixed  conditions ;  —  esp.  applied  to  machinery 
or  devices  in  which  certain  things  formerly  or  usually 
done  by  hand  are  done  by  the  machine  or  device  itself ; 
as,  the  automatic  feed  of  a  lathe  ;  automatic  gas  lighting ; 
an  automatic  engine  or  switch  ;  an  automatic  mouse. 

3.  Not  voluntary ;  not  depending  on  the  will ;  me- 
chanical ;  as,  automatic  movements  or  functions. 

Unconscious  or  automatic  reasoning.    H.  Spencer. 

Automatic  arts,  such  economic  arts  or  manufactures  as 
are  carried  on  by  self-acting  machuiery.  Ure. 

Au'to-mat'ic-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  automatic  manner. 

Au-tom'a-tlsm  (a-t6m'a-ttz'm),  re.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  automatic ;  the  power  of  self -moving ; 
automatic,  mechanical,  or  involuntary  action.  {Metaph.) 
A  theory  as  to  the  activity  of  matter. 

Au-tom'a-ton  (-tSn),  re.;  pl.  L.  Automata  (-ta),  E. 
Automatons  (-tSnz).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  a.vT6jxarov,  neut.  of 
auTo^aTos  self-moving ;  aire's  self  -j-  a  root  ma,  man,  to 
strive,  think,  cf.  p-aetv  to  strive.  See  Mean,  v.  i.]  1.  Any 
thing  or  being  regarded  as  having  the  power  of  sponta- 
neous motion  or  action.  Huxley. 
So  great  and  admirable  an  automaton  as  the  world.  Boyle. 
These  living  automata,  human  bodies.  Boyle. 

2.  A  self -moving  machine,  or  one  which  has  its  motive 
power  within  itself  ;  —  applied  chiefly  to  machines  which 
appear  to  imitate  spontaneously  the  motions  of  living 
beings,  such  as  men,  birds,  etc. 

Au-tom'a-tOUS  (-tus),  a.  [L.  automatus,  Gr.  avr6p.a.- 
Tos.  See  Automaton.]  Automatic.  \_Obs.]  "  Automa- 
ious  organs."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Au'tO-mor'phlc  (a'to-mSr'fik),  a.  \_Auto-  -\-  Gr. 
IJ.op(j>ri  form,  shape.]     Patterned  after  one's  self. 

The  conception  which  any  one  frames  of  another's  mind  is 
more  or  less  after  the  pattern  of  his  own  mind, —  is  automor- 
phic.  H.  Spencer. 

Au'tO-mor'phism  (-fiz'm),  re.  Automorphic  charac 
terization.  H.  Spenser. 

Au'tO-nom'a-sy  (-nom'a-sy),  re.  \_Auto-  -j-  Gr.  oi'op.a- 
cri'a  a  name,  fr.  0TOp.a  a  name ;  or  for  E.  antonomasia.] 
{Ehet.)  The  use  of  a  word  of  common  or  general  signifl. 
cation  for  the  name  of  a  particular  thing ;  as,  "He  hae 
gone  to  town,'''  for,  "  He  has  gone  to  London." 

Au'tO-nom'ic  (-nom'ik),  a.  Having  the  power  of 
self-government;  autonomous.  Hickok. 

Au-ton'o-mist  (a-t5n'o-mist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  auiono- 
miste.     See  Autonomy.]     One  who  advocates  autonomy. 

Au-ton'O-mous  (-mus),  a.  [Gr.  avrovofio^  ;  aiiTo's  self 
-f  vepietv  to  assign,  hold,  sway.]  1.  Independent  in  gov- 
ernment ;  having  the  right  or  power  of  self-government. 

2.  {Biol.)  Having  independent  existence  or  laws. 

Au-tOn'O-my  (-my),  re.  [Gr.  avTovofi.ia. :  cf.  F.  autono- 
mic. See  Autonomous.]  1.  The  power  or  right  of  self- 
government  ;  self-government,  or  political  independence, 
of  a  city  or  a  state. 

2.  {Metaph.)  The  sovereignty  of  reason  In  the  sphere  of 
morals ;  or  man's  power,  as  possessed  of  reason,  to  give 
law  to  himself.  In  this,  according  to  Kant,  consist  the 
true  nature  and  only  possible  proof  of  liberty.    Fleming. 

II  Au-toph'a-gi  (a-tof'a-jl),  n.  pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o.vto'; 
seU  -)-  ^ayeii/  to  eat.]  {Zo'ol.)  Birds  which  are  able  to 
run  about  and  obtain  their  own  food  as  soon  as  hatched. 

Au-toph'O-by  (-6-by),  re.  [_Auto-  +  Gr.  <#io';8o9  fear.] 
Fear  of  one's  self ;  fear  of  being  egotistical.    \_E.]   Hare. 

Au-toph'0-ny  (-6-ni^),  re.  \_Auto-  -\-  Gr.  (/nof^  a  sound.] 
{Med.)  An  auscultatory  process,  which  consists  in  noting 
the  tone  of  the  observer's  own  voice,  while  he  speaks, 
holding  his  head  close  to  the  patient's  chest.     Dunglison. 

Au'tO-plas'tio  (a'to-plSs'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  autoplasty.  > 

Au'to-plas'ty  (-plSs'tJf),  re.  \_Auto--\- -plasty.]  {Surg.) 
The  process  of  artificially  repairing  lesions  by  taking  a 
piece  of  healthy  tissue,  as  from  a  neighboring  part,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  caused  by  disease  or  wounds. 

Au-top'sic  (a-t5p'sTk), )  a.      Pertaining  to  autopsy  ; 

Au-top'sic-ai  (-si-kal),  )      autoptical.     \_Obs.] 

Au-top'SO-rin  (-s6-rin),  n.  [Artto-  -f-  Gr.  ifrwpa  the 
Itch.]  (Med.)  That  which  is  given  under  the  doctrine  of 
administering  a  patient's  own  virus. 

Au'top-Sy  (a'tSp-sJ?),  re.  [Gr.  avro^ia.,  fr.  auTOTrros 
seen  by  one's  self ;  aurds  self  -)-  oTrrds  seen :  cf .  F.  au- 
topsie.  See  Optic,  a.]  1.  Perssnal  observation  or  exam- 
ination ;  seeing  with  one's  own  eyes ;  ocular  view. 

By  autopsy  and  experiment.  Cudworth^ 

2.  (Med.)  Dissection  of  a  dead  body,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  cause,  seat,  or  nature  of  a  disease ;  a 
post-mortem  examination. 

Au-top'tic  (a-t5p'tTk),  1  a.      [Gr.   auTOTrriKo's :    cf.  F. 

Au-top'tlC-a'i  (-ti-kal),  (        auteptiqitc]       Seen    vdth 
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one's  own  eyes;  belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  per- 
sonal observation  ;  as,  uatoptic  testimony  or  experience. 

AU-tOp'tlC-al-ly  (a-top'ti-kol-ly),  adv.  By  means  of 
ocular  view,  or  one's  own  observation.       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Au'to-sche'di-as'tic  (a'to-ske'di-as'tik),  I  a.     \_Auto- 

Au'to-sche'di-as'tic-ai  (-as'tl-kal),  J  +  Gr.  ax^- 

iidfetf  to  do  hastily.  See  Sohediasm.]  Extemporary ; 
offhand.     [i2.]  Dean  Martin. 

Au'tO-Styl'IC  (-stTl'ik),  a.  [^a<o-  +  Gr.  o-tOAos  pil- 
lar.] (Anat.)  Having  the  mandibular  arch  articulated 
directly  to  the  cranium,  as  in  tlie  skulls  of  the  Amphibia. 

Au'tO-the'ism  (a'to-the'Iz'm),  n.     \_Auto-  -j-  theism.'] 

1.  The  doctrine  of  God's  self-existence.     [-R.] 

2.  Deification  of  one's  self ;  self-worship.     [A'.] 
Au'tO-the'ist,  n.      One  given  to  self-worship.     [7f.] 
Au'tO-type  (a'to-tip),  n.     \_Aulo-  +  -type  :  cf.  F.  auto- 

iype.^     1.  A  facsimile. 

2.  A  photographic  picture  produced  in  sensitized  pig- 
mented gelatin  by  exposure  to  light  under  a  negative, 
and  subsequent  washing  out  of  the  soluble  parts  ;  a 
kind  of  picture  printed  in  ink  from  a  gelatin  plate. 

Au'tO-ty-pog'ra-phy  (-tt-po2;'ra-fy),  n.  lAnto-  -\- 
fypograpkj/.]  A  process  resembling  "nature  loriutmg," 
by  which  drawings  executed  on  gelatin  are  impressed 
into  a  soft  metal  plate,  from  which  the  printing  is  done 
as  from  copperplate. 

Au-tOt'y-py  (a-totT-pi^  or  a'to-ti'pi?),  n.  The  art  or 
process  of  making  autotypes. 

Au'tumn  (a'tum),  n.  [L.  auctumnus,  auiumnus, 
perh.  fr.  a  root  av  to  satisfy  one's  self:  cf.  F.  automne. 
See  Avarice.]  1.  The  third  season  of  the  year,  or  the 
season  between  summer  and  winter,  often  called  "  the 
fall."  Astronomically,  it  begins  in  the  northern  tem- 
perate zone  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  about  September 
23,  and  ends  at  the  winter  solstice,  about  December  23 ; 
but  in  popular  language,  autumn,  in  America,  comprises 
September,  October,  and  November. 

II^°°  In  England,  according  to  Johnson,  autumn  popu- 
larly comprises  August,  September,  and  October.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  autumn  corresponds  to  our 
Bprmg. 

2.  The  harvest  or  fruits  of  autumn.  Milton. 

3.  The  time  of  maturity  or  decline ;  latter  portion ; 
third  stage. 

Dr.  Preston  was  now  entering  into  the  autumn  of  the  duke's 
favor.  Fuller. 

Life's  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winter's  verge.  Wordsworth. 
Au-tum'nal  (a-ttim'nal),  a..  [L.  auctumnalis,  autum- 
nalis:  cf.  F.  automnal.']  1.  Of,  belonging  to,  or  peculiar 
to,  autumn  ;  as,  an  autumnal  tint ;  produced  or  gathered 
in  autumn  ;  as,  autumnal  fruits ;  flowering  in  autumn  ; 
as,  an  autumnal  plant. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa.  Jililton. 

2.  Past  the  middle  of  life  ;  in  the  third  stage. 

An  autumnal  matron.  Hawthorne. 

Antnmnal  equinox,  the  time  when  the  sun  crosses  the 
equator,  as  it  proceeds  southward,  or  when  it  passes  the 
autumnal  point.  — Autumnal  point,  the  point  of  the  equa- 
tor intersected  by  the  ecliptic,  as  the  sun  proceeds  south- 
ward ;  the  first  point  of  Libra.  — Autumnal  signs,  the  signs 
Libra,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius,  through  which  the  sun 
passes  between  the  autmnnal  equinox  and  winter  soistioe. 

Aus'a-nom'e-ter  (aks'a-nom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  a\i^6.vet.v 
to  cause  to  increase  -{-  -meter.]  An  instrument  to  meas- 
ure the  growth  of  plants.  Goodale. 

IIAux-e'SlS  (aks-e'sis),  n.  [irL.,fr.  Gr.  au^ijo-i!  in- 
crease, fr.  avfeif,  a.v^a.veiv,  to  increase.]  (Rhet.)  A  fig- 
ure by  which  a  grave  and  magnificent  word  is  put  for  the 
proper  word;  amplification;  hyperbole. 

Aux-et'lc  (aks-St'ik),  a.  [Gr.  au^ijTi/co;.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  containing,  auxesis ;  amplifying. 

Aux-il'iar  (agz-Tl'yer  ;  106),  a.  [L.  auziliaris:  cf.  F. 
auxiliaire.     See  Atjxiliakt.]     Auxiliary.     {_Archaic2 

The  auxiliar  troops  and  Trojan  hosts  appear.      Pope. 

Aux-ll'lar,  n.    An  auxiliary.     [^Archaic]  Milton. 

Aus-il'iar-ly,  adv.     By  way  of  help.  Harris. 

Aus-11'la-ry  (agz-Tl'ya-rjf ;  106),  a.  [L.  auxiliarius, 
fr.  auxiUum  help,  aid,  fr.  augere  to  increase.]  Confer- 
ring aid  or  help  ;  helping ;  aiding ;  assisting ;  subsidi- 
ary ;  as,  auxiliary  troops. 

Auxiliary  scales  '(.Mas.),  the  scales  of  relative  or  attend- 
ant keys.  See  under  Attendant,  a.  —  Ansiliary  verbs 
(Gram.).    See  Auxiliary,  w.,  3. 

AuK-U'ia-ry,  n.  :  pi.  Auxiliaeies  (-rTz).  1.  A  helper ; 
an  assistant ;  a  confederate  in  some  action  or  enterprise. 

2.  (3Iil.)  pi.  Foreign  troops  in  the  service  of  a  nation 
at  war ;  (rarely  in  sing.),  a  member  of  the  allied  or  sub- 
sidiary force. 

3.  {Gram.)  A  verb  which  helps  to  form  the  voices, 
modes,  and  tenses  of  other  verbs ;  —  called,  also,  an  aax- 
iliary  verb;  as,  have, be,  may,  can,  do,  must,  shall,  and 
will,  in  English;  etre  and  avoir,  in  French;  avere  and 
essere,  in  Italian  ;  estar  and  haber,  in  Spanish. 

4.  (Math.)  A  quantity  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
simplifying  or  facilitating  some  operation,  as  in  equa- 
tions or  trigonometrical  formulae.  Math.  Diet. 

Aux-il'ia-tO-ry  (-to-ry),  a.   Auxiliary;  helping.  [Obs.] 

II  A'va  (a'va),  n.     Same  as  Kava.  Johnston. 

Av'a-da-vat'  (av'a-da-vaf),  n.     Same  as  Amadavat. 

A-vail'  (a^val'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Availed  (a-vald') ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Availing.]  [OE.  availen,  fr.  F.  a  (L.  ad) 
-f-  valoir  to  be  worth,  fr.  L.  valere  to  be  strong,  to  be 
worth.  See  Valiant.]  1.  To  turn  to  the  advantage  of  ; 
to  be  of  service  to ;  to  profit ;  to  benefit ;  to  help ;  as, 
artifices  will  not  avail  the  sinner  in  the  day  of  judgment. 
O,  what  ai'ails  rae  now  that  honor  high  I        Milton. 

2.  To  promote  ;  to  assist.     [OJs.]  Pope. 

To  avail  one's  self  of,  to  make  use  of ;  take  advantage  of. 

Then  shall  they  seek  to  avail  them.'^elves  of  names.       Milton. 

I  have  availed  myself  ot  the  very  first  opportunity.    Dickens. 

A-vall',  V.  i.     To  be  of  use  or  advantage ;  to  answer 


the  purpose  ;  to  have  strength,  force,  or  efficacy  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  tiie  object ;  as,  the  plea  in  bar  must 
avail,  that  is,  be  suflScient  to  defeat  the  suit;  this  scheme 
will  not  avail;  medicines  will  not  avail  to  check  the 
disease.     "  What  signs  avail  f  "  Milton. 

Words  araif  very  little  with  me,  young  man.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

A-vail'  (a-val'),  n.  1.  Profit ;  advantage  toward  suc- 
cess ;  benefit ;  value ;  as,  labor,  without  economy,  is  of 
little  avail. 

The  auai?  of  a  deathbed  repentance.     Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  pi.  Proceeds  ;  as,  the  avails  of  a  sale  by  auction. 

The  avails  oi  their  own  industry.         Stoddard. 

Syn.  — Use;  benefit;  utility;  profit;  service. 

A-vail',  V.  t.  &  i.    See  Avale,  v.     {Ohs.]        Spenser. 

A-vail'a-bil'i-ty  (-a-bTl'I-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Availabilities 
(-tiz).     1.   The  quality  of  being  available  ;  availableuess. 

liE^°"  The  word  is  sometimes  used  derogatively  in  the 
sense  of  "mere  availableuess,"  or  capability  of  success 
without  regard  to  worthiness. 

He  was  .  .  .  nominated  for  his  availability.     Loivell. 

2.  That  which  is  available. 

A-vail'a-ble  (a-val'a^b'l),  a.  1.  Having  sufficient 
power,  force,  or  efficacy,  for  the  object ;  effectual;  valid  ; 
as,  an  available  plea.     [06.?.] 

Laws  human  are  available  by  consent.         Hooker. 

2.  Such  as  one  may  avail  one's  self  of ;  capable  of  being 
used  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  ;  usable  ;  prof- 
itable ;  advantageous ;  convertible  into  a  resource ;  as,  an 
available  measure;  an  available  candidate. 

Stru^jrling  to  redeem,  as  he  did,  the  available  months  and 
days  out  of  so  many  that  were  unavailable.  Cortyle. 

Havinp:  no  available  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  calls  on 
new  shares.  //.  Spencer. 

A-vail'a-We-ness,  n.  1.  Competent  power ;  validity ; 
efiicacy  ;  as,  the  ora)7«Wc«eM  of  a  title.     [Ote.] 

2.  Quality  of  being  available ;  capability  of  being  used 
for  the  purpose  intended.  Sir  M.  Male. 

A-vaU'a-bly,  adv.  in  an  available  manner ;  profita- 
bly ;  advantageouslj' ;  efficaciously. 

A-vail'ment  (-ment),  re.     Profit ;  advantage.     [Ofe.] 

Av'a-lanche'  (av'a-lanch' ;  277),  n.  [F.  avalanche,  fr. 
avaler  to  descend,  to  let  down,  from  aval  down,  down- 
ward; h  {Li.  ad)  -f-  vol,  L.  vallis,  valley.     See  Valley.] 

1.  A  large  mass  or  body  of  snow  and  ice  sliding  swiftly 
down  a  mountain  side,  or  falling  down  a  preciiiice. 

2.  A  fall  of  earth,  rocks,  etc.,  similar  to  that  of  an 
avalanche  of  snow  or  ice. 

3.  A  sudden,  great,  or  irresistible  descent  or  influx  of 
anything. 

A-vale'  (a^val'),  V.  t.  &  i.  [F.  avaler  to  descend,  to  let 
down.  See  Avalanche.]  1.  To  cause  to  descend ;  to 
lower  ;  to  let  fall ;  to  doff.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  bring  low ;  to  abase.     [Ote.]       Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  {v.  i.)  To  descend  ;  to  fall;  to  dismount.     [Obs.] 

And  from  their  sweaty  coursers  did  ovale.    Spenser. 

A-vant'  (a-vanf),  n.  [For  avant-guard.  Cf.  Avaunt, 
Van.]     The  front  of  an  army.    [0'«-X    See  Van.     _ 

A-vant'— COU'ri-er  (a-vanfkoo'rl-er  or  a^vaN'koo'ri- 
er),  n.  [F.,  fr.  avani  before  +  courrier.  See  Avaunt, 
and  CouKiEK.]  A  person  dispatched  before  another  per- 
son or  company,  to  give  notice  of  his  or  their  approach. 

A-Vant'-g^ard'  (a-vant'gard' ;  277),  n.  [F.  avant 
before  +  E.  guard  ;  F.  avant-garde.  See  Avaunt.]  The 
van  or  advanced  body  of  an  army.     See  Vanguard. 

Av'a-rice  (av'.i-rls),  n.  [F.  avarice,  L.  avaritia,  fr. 
avarus  avaricious,  prob.  fr.  avere  to  covet,  fr.  a  root  av 
to  satiate  one's  self  ;  cf.  Gr.  afx^vai,  aaai,  to  satiate,  Skr. 
av  to  satiate  one's  self,  rejoice,  protect.]  1.  An  excessive 
or  inordinate  desire  of  gain ;  greediness  after  wealth  ; 
covetousness ;  cupidity. 

To  desire  money  for  its  own  sake,  and  in  order  to  hoard  it  up, 
is  avarice.  ,        Seattle. 

2.  An  inordinate  desire  for  some  supposed  good. 

All  are  taught  an  avarice  of  praise.        Goldsmith. 

Av'a-rl'cious  (5v'a-rish'us),  a.  [Cf.  F.  avaricieux.] 
Actuated  by  avarice ;  greedy  of  gain  ;  immoderately  de- 
sirous of  accumulating  property. 

Syn.— Greedy ;  stingy;  rapacious;  griping;  sordid; 
close.  —  Avaricious,  Covetous,  Parsimonious,  Penttei- 
ous.  Miserly,  Niggardly.  The  avaricious  eagerly  desire 
wealth  with  a  view  to  hoard  it.  The  covetous  grasp  after 
it  at  the  expense  of  others,  though  not  of  necessity  with 
a  design  to  save,  since  a  man  may  be  covetous  and  yet  a 
spendthrift.  The  penurious,  parsimonious,  and  miserhj 
save  money  by  disgraceful  self-denial,  and  the  niggardly 
by  meanness  in  their  dealing  with  others.  We  speak  of 
persons  as  covetous  in  getting,  avaricious  in  retaining,  pa ?•- 
simonious  in  expending,  penurious  or  miserly  in  modes 
of  living,  niggardly  in  dispensing. 

—  Av'a-ri'clous-ly,  orfr.  —  Av'a-ri'olous-ness,  n. 

Av'a-rous  (-rus),  a.  [L.  avarus.]    Avaricious.    \Obs.] 

A-vast'  (ar-vasf),  inter  j.  [Corrupted  from  D.  houd  vast 
holdfast.  See  Hold,  ■!)./.,  and  Fast,  a.]  (iVaM<. )  Cease  ; 
stop;  stay.     "^))f7.rf  heaving."  ^  Totten. 

Av'a-tar'  ( Sv'a-tar'),  n.  [Skr.  avatara  descent ;  ava 
from  -|-  root  tr  to  cross,  pass  over.]  1.  (Hindoo  Myth.) 
The  descent  of  a  deity  to  earth,  and  his  incarnation  as 
a  man  or  an  animal ;  —  chiefly  associated  with  the  incar- 
nations of  Vishnu. 

2.  Incarnation ;  manifestation  as  an  object  of  vorship 
or  admiration. 

A-vaunce'  (a-vans'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  Advance.]  To 
advance  ;  to  profit.'    \_Obs.]  Chancer. 

A-vaunt'  (a^vanf  or  a-vant'),  interj.  [F.  avant  for- 
ward, fr.  L.  ab  -f  ante  before.  Cf.  Avant,  Advance.] 
Begone;  depart; — a  word  of  contempt  or  abhorrence, 
equivalent  to  the  phrase  "  Get  thee  gone." 

A-vaunt',  v.  t.  &  i.  1.  To  advance ;  to  move  for- 
ward ;  to  elevate.    [06^.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  depart :  to  move  away.     [Obs.]  Coverdale. 

A-vaunt',  v.  t.  &  i.  [OF.  avanter ;  h  (L.  ad)  -[-  vatv- 
ier.    See  Vaunt.]    To  vaunt ;  to  boast.  [06s.]  CAaacer. 

A-vaunt',  n.     A  vaunt ;  a  boast.     [Ofo.]       Chaucer. 


A-Vaunt'onr  (^vant'oor),  n.  [OF.  avanleur.]  A 
boaster.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

II  A've  (a've  or  a'va),  7t.  [L.,  had.]  1.  An  Ave  Maria. 
He  repeated  Aves  aud  Credos.  Mtieaiday, 

2.  A  reverential  salutation. 

Their  loud  applause  and  aves  vehement.  Shah. 

A-vel  (a-vel'),  V.  t.   [L.  avellere.]  To  pull  away.  \_Obs.] 
Yet  are  not  these  parts  aveltej.    Sir  T.  Brounie. 

A-vel1ane  (a-vel'lan),  a.  [Cf.  It.  avellana  a  filbert, 
fr.  L.  Avella  or  Abclla  a  city  of  Campania.]  (Her.)  In 
the  form  of  four  unhusked  filberts ;  as,  an  avellane  cross. 

II  A've  Ma-ri'a  (a'vfi  ma-re'a).  )  [From  the  first  words 

A've  IHa'ry  (a've  ma'ry).  )     of  the  Roman  Cath- 

olic  prayer  to  the   Virgin   Mary ;   L.    ave  hail,   Maria 
Mary.]     1.  A  salutation  and  prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
as  mother  of  God ;  —  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
To  number  Ave  Maries  on  his  beads.  Shak. 

2.  A  particular  time  (as  in  Italy,  at  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  also  at 
early  dawn),  when  the  people  repeat  the  Ave  Maria. 

Ave  Jfaria  !  blessed  be  the  hour  I  Byron. 

II  A-ve'na  (a-ve'na),  m.  [L.]  (i?o<.)  A  genus  of  grasses, 
including  the  common  oat  (Avena  saliva) ;  the  oat 
grasses. 

Av'e-na'ceous  (av'e-na'shHs),  a.  [L.  avenaceus,  fr. 
avena  oats.]  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  oats  or  the 
oat  grasses. 

Av'e-nage  (Sv^-naj),  n.  [F.  avenage,  fr.  L.  avena 
oats.]  (Old  Law)  A  quantity  of  oats  paid  by  a  tenant 
to  a  landlord  in  lieu  of  rent.  Jacob. 

Av'e-ner  (-ner),  n.     [OF.  avenier,  fr.  aveine,  avaine,  , 
aroine,  oats,  F.  aroine,  L.  arena.]     (Feud.  Law)  An 
officer  of  the  king's  stables  whose  duty  it  was  to  provide 
oats  for  the  horses.     \_Obs.] 

A-venge'  (a-venj'),  v.  i.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Avenged 

(a-venjd') ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Avenging  (-jTng).]      [OF. 

arengier  ;  L.  ad  -f-  vindicate  to  lay  claim  to,  to  avenpe, 

revenge.     See  Vengeance.]     i.  To  take  vengeance  for; 

to  exact  satisfaction  for  by  punishmg  the  injuring  party ; 

to  vindicate  by  inflicting  pain  or  evil  on  a  wrongdoer. 

He  will  avcnfje  the  blood  of  his  servants.       Dent,  xxxii.  43. 

Avenfje,  O  Lord,  thy  slaughtered  saints,  whose  bones 

Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold.  Milton. 

He  had  avenged  himself  on  them  by  havoc  such  as  England 
had  never  before  seen.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  treat  revengefully ;  to  wreak  vengeance  on.  [^Obs.] 
Thy  judf;nient  in  aveurjiny  thine  enemies.    Bp.  Hall. 

Syn.  —  To  Avenge,  Revenge.  To  avenge  is  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  evil  doers  in  behalf  of  ourselves,  or 
others  for  whom  we  act;  as,  to  avenge  one's  wrongs;  to 
avenge  the  injuries  of  the  suffering  and  innocent.  It  is  to 
inflict  pain  for  the  sake  of  vindication,  or  retributive  jus- 
tice. To  revenge  is  to  inflict  pain  or  injury  for  the  indul- 
gence of  resentful  and  malicious  feelings.  The  former 
may  at  times  be  a  duty  ;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  worst 
exliibitions  of  human  character. 

I  avenge  myself  upon  another,  or  I  avenge  another,  or  I  avenge 
a  wrong.    I  revenge  only  myself,  and  that  upon  another. 

C.  J.  Smith. 

A-venge',  '•■  i.    To  take  vengeance.        Levil.  xix.  18. 

A-venge',  re.   Vengeance;  revenge.    [06s.]    Spenser. 

A-venge'ance  (a-vSnj'ans),  re.    Vengeance.     [06s.] 

A-venge'lul  (-ful),  a.    Vengeful.     [06s.]       Spenser. 

A-venge'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  inflicting  of  retribu- 
tive punislmaent ;  satisfaction  taken,     [i?.]  Milton. 

A-ven'ger  (a-vSn'jer),  re.  1.  One  who  avenges  or 
vindicates  ;  as,  an  avenger  of  blood. 

2.  One  who  takes  vengeance.     [06s.]  Milton. 

A-ven'ger-ess,  n.  A  female  avenger.  [06s.]  Spenser. 

A-ye'ni-QUS  (a-ve'uI-Gs),  a.  [Pref .  a-  not  -f  L.  vena 
a  vein.]  (Dot.)  Being  Avithout  veins  or  nerves,  as  the 
leaves  of  certain  plants. 

Av'e-nor  (av'e-n8r),  re.     See  Avenee.     [06s.] 

Av'ens  (av'enz),  re.  [OF.  ovence.]  (Dot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Geum,  e.sp.  Geum  urbamim,  or  herb  beimet. 

Av'en-tail  (av'en-tal),  re.  [OF.  esrentail.  Cf.  Ven- 
tail.]     The  movable  front  to  a  helmet ;  the  ventail. 

Av'en-tine  (-tin),  a.  Pertaining  to  ifons  Aventinus, 
one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  stood.         Bi-yant. 

Av'en-tine,  re.  A  post  of  security  or  defense.    \_Poelic] 
Into  the  castle's  tower. 
The  only  Aventinc  that  now  is  left  him.    Beau.  6;  Fl. 

A-ven'tre  (a-ven'ter),  V.  t.  To  thrust  forward  (at  a 
venture),  as  a  spear.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

A-ven'ture  (a^vgn'tiir;  135),  re.     [See  Adventure,  re.j 

1.  Accident ;  chance ;  adventure.     [06s.]       Chaucer. 

2.  (Old  Law)  A  mischance  causing  a  person's  death 
without  felony,  as  by  dromiing,  or  falling  into  the  fire. 

A-ven'tU-rine  (a-ven'tii-rin),  «.  [F.  avenlurine  :  cf. 
It.  ovventurino.]  1.  A  kind  of  glass,  containing  gold- 
colored  spangles.  It  was  produced  in  the  first  place  by 
the  accidental  (par  aventure)  dropping  of  some  brass  fil- 
ings into  a  pot  of  melted  glass. 

2.  (3Iin.)  A  variety  of  translucent  quartz,  spangled 
throughout  with  scales  of  yellow  mica. 

Aventurine  feldspar,  a  variety  of  oligoclase  with  inter- 
nal firelike  refiections  due  to  the  presence  of  minute 
crystals,  probably  of  hematite ;  sunstone. 

Av'e-nue  (av'e-n!i),  re.  [F.  avenue,  fr.  avenir  to  come 
to,  L.  advenire.  See  Advene.]  1.  A  way  or  opening  for 
entrance  into  a  place  ;  a  passage  by  which  a  place  may 
be  reached ;  a  way  of  approach  or  of  exit.  "  The  ave- 
nues leading  to  the  city  by  land."  Macaulay. 
On  every  side  were  expanding  new  avenues  of  inquiry.  Ifilrnan. 

2.  The  principal  walk  or  approach  to  a  house  whicli 
is  withdrawn  from  the  road,  especially,  such  approach, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  trees ;  any  broad  passageway 
thus  bordered. 

An  avenue  of  tall  elms  and  branching  chestnuts.     W.  Black. 

3.  A  broad  street ;  as,  the  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York. 
A'ver  (a'ver),  re.    [OF.  aver  domestic  animal,  whence 

LL.  averia,  pi.  cattle.     See~HAEiT,  and  cf.  Average.} 
A  work  horse,  or  working  ox.     [06s.  or  Dial.  £ng.] 
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A-ver'  (a-ver'),  i<.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Averred  (a-verd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Averring.]  [F.  (iverer,  LL.  nclveriire, 
averare  ;  h.  ad  +  verus  true.  See  Verity.]  1.  To  assert, 
or  prove,  the  truth  of.     I0bs.~\ 

2.  (Laiv)  To  avouch  or  verify;  to  offer  to  verify ;  to 
prove  or  justify.     See  Averment.  Coioell. 

3.  To  affirm  with  confidence ;  to  declare  in  a  positive 
manner,  as  in  confidence  of  asserting  the  truth. 

It  is  sufficient  that  the  very  fact  hatli  its  foundation  in  truth, 

as  I  do  seriously  aver  is  the  case.  Fieldintj. 

Then  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird.    Coleridge. 

Syn.  — To  assert;  affirm;  asseverate.    See  Affirm. 

Av'er-age  (Sv'er-fij),  re.  [OF.  ax'eragc,  LL.  avera- 
ffium,  prob.  fr.  OF.  aver,  F.  avoir,  property,  horses,  cat- 
tle, etc. ;  prop,  infin.,  to  liave,  from  L.  habere  to  have. 
Cf.  F.  average  small  cattle,  and  avarie  (perh.  of  different 
origin)  damage  to  ship  or  cargo,  port  dues.  The  first 
meaning  was  perh.  the  service  of  carting  a  feudal  lord's 
wheat,  then  charge  for  carriage,  then  contribution  to- 
wards loss  of  things  carried,  in  proportion  to  the  .amount 
of  each  person's  property.  Cf.  Aver,  n.,  Avercorn, 
AvERPENNY.]  1.  (0M£'«3.  iaw)  That  service  which  a 
tenant  owed  his  lord,  to  be  done  by  the  work  beasts  of 
the  tenant,  as  the  carriage  of  wheat,  turf,  etc. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  avarie  damage  to  ship  or  cargo.]  {Com.) 
{a)  A  tariff  or  duty  on  goods,  etc.  [OJ*.]  (b)  Any 
charge  in  addition  to  the  regular  charge  for  freight  of 
goods  shipped,  (c)  A  contribution  to  a  loss  or  charge 
which  has  been  imposed  upon  one  of  several  for  the  gen- 
eral benefit ;  damage  done  by  sea  perils,  (rf)  The  equi- 
table and  proportionate  distribution  of  loss  or  expense 
among  all  interested. 

General  average,  a  contribution  made,  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  a  sea  adventure,  toward  a  loss  occasioned  by 
the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  property  of  some  of  the  par- 
ties in  interest  for  the  benefit  of  all.  It  is  called  (jencrul 
averaqe,  because  it  falls  upon  the  ^ross  amount  of  ship, 
cargo^  and  freight  at  risk  and  saved  by  the  sacrifice.  Kent. 
— Particular  average  signifies  the  damage  or  partial  loss 
happening  to  the  ship,  or  cargo,  or  freight,  in  consequence 
of  some  fortuitous  or  unavoidable  accident ;  and  it  is 
borne  bv  the  individual  owners  of  the  articles  damaged, 
or  by  tlieir  insurers.  —  Petty  averages  are  sundry  small 
charges,  which  occur  regularly,  ana  are  necessarily  de- 
frayed by  the  master  in  the  usual  course  of  a  voyage  ; 
such  as  port  charges,  conunon  pilotage,  and  the  like, 
which  formerly  were,  and  in  some  cases  still  are,  borne 
partly  bv  the  ship  and  partly  by  the  cargo.  In  the  clause 
commonly  found  in  bills  of  lading,  "  primage  and  arerofyc 
accustomed,"  areraoe  means  a  kind  of  composition  es- 
tablished by  usage  for  such  charges,  which  were  formerly 
assessed  by  way  of  average.    ArnouM.  Abbott.    Phillips. 

3.  A  mean  proportion,  medial  sum  or  quantity,  made 
out  of  unequal  sums  or  quantities ;  an  arithmetical  mean. 
Thus,  if  A  loses  5  dollars,  B  9,  and  C  IG,  the  sum  is  30, 
and  the  average  10. 

4.  Any  medial  estimate  or  general  statement  derived 
from  a  comparison  of  diverse  specific  cases ;  a  medium 
or  usual  size,  quantity,  quality,  rate,  etc.  "  The  aver- 
age of  sensations."  Paley. 

5.  pi.  In  the  English  com  trade,  the  medial  price  of 
the  several  kinds  of  grain  in  the  principal  corn  markets. 

On  an  average,  taking  the  mean  of  unequal  numbers  or 
quantities. 

Av'er-age  (Sv'er-aj),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  an  average 
or  mean ;  medial ;  containing  a  mean  proportion  ;  of  a 
moan  size,  quality,  ability,  etc. ;  ordinary  ;  usual ;  as,  an 
a-. .rage  rjite  of  prort;  an  average  amount  of  rain;  the 
av:"'tj.ge  Englishman ;  beings  of  the  average  stamp. 

2.  Aecording  to  the  laws  of  average  ;  as,  the  loss  must 
b^  Diade  good  by  cvercge  contribution. 

&V'er-ags,  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Averaged  (-Sjd) ;  p. 
■>.■:  .4  l•^.  n-  A-i-KRAGraG.]  1.  To  find  the  mean  of,  when 
ams  or  quantitiea  are  unequal ;  to  reduce  to  a  mean. 

2.  To  .'ivide  amon;;  a  number,  according  to  a  given 
.)rop"ction  :  as,  to  avK-age  a  loss. 

S.  To  do,  accomplish,  get,  etc. ,  on  an  average. 

AVeS-age,  ''•  i.  lo  form,  or  exist  in,  a  mean  or  me- 
dia] siuB  or  quaurity ;  to  amount  to,  or  to  be,  on  an  av- 
eragfi ;  as,  the  losse  ■  of  the  owners  will  average  twenty- 
five  liollaT.'!  each :  thf-se  spars  average  ten  feet  in  length. 

A'ver-OOni' (a'ver-k8rn'),re.  \_Aver,n.-\-corn.2  {Old 
3ng.  Law)  A  -eserved  rent  in  com,  formerly  paid  to 
rtiligious  houses  by  tli  iir  tenants  or  farmers.         Kennet. 

A-ver'ment  (i-vei  ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  averement,  LL. 
awramentum.  3e8  ,'  ver,  v.  t."]  1.  The  act  of  averring, 
or  that  which  fa  averred  ;  affirmation ;  positive  assertion. 

Signally  has  tl.U  ave:^iieni  received  illustration  in  the  course 
ox  recent  eveuib.  /.  Taylor. 

2.  V'erificati'. n  •  esi.ablishment  by  evidence.       Bacon. 

3.  {Law)  A  ;.cfiri'.'e  statement  of  facts  ;  an  allegation  ; 
BO  offer  to  jupti'y  or  prove  what  is  alleged. 

Sr^  In  any  stago  cf  pleadings,  when  either  party  ad- 
vani-es  new  jnatter.  he  avers  it  to  be  true,  by  using  this 
formofwo-ds:  "ai.d  this  he  is  ready  to  verify . "  This 
was  .omerly  called  an  averment.  In  modern  pleading, 
it  is  tp:med  a  vsr/Jication.  Blackstone. 

&-'?er'!Dial  (a-ver'n./l),  \  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Aver- 

A-ver'ni-an  (-uT-'m),  )  nus,  a  lake  of  Campania,  in 
ftaly,  famous  for  its  poisonous  vapors,  which  ancient 
ttj-itcrs  fancied  were  so  malignant  as  to  kill  birds  flying 
i.ver  it.  It  was  represented  by  the  poets  to  be  connected 
'.vi-h  the  infemai  i.^.Tions. 

Av'er-pea'ny  (ii-  'er-pen'ny),  n.  [Aver,  n.  -fpererey.] 
( OUi  Eng.  Law)  Money  paid  by  a  tenant  in  lieu  of  the 
EC-rriC'i  of  average. 

A-ver'rO-tem  (&-v6r'ro-iz'm),  n.  The  tenets  of  the 
Avfirvoists. 

A-yer'ro-lBt,  n.  One  of  a  sect  of  peripatetic  phi- 
loKophers,  who  apptared  in  Italy  before  the  restoration 
of  learning;  m  de>ominated  from  Averroes,  or  Aver- 
Thoea,  a  ci'lehra.ed  .Arabian  philosopher.  He  held  the 
do;trine  of  raonopavf hism. 

AV'er-nui'cate   (S.v'Sr-riln'kat),   V.   t.     [L.   averrxm- 


care  to  avert ;  a,  nb,  off  -|-  verruncare  to  turn  ;  formerly 
derived  from  06  and  eruncare  to  root  out.  Cf.  Aberun- 
CATE.]     1.  To  avert ;  to  ward  off.     [06s.]        Hiulibras. 

2.  To  root  up.     [06.?J  Johnson. 

Av'er-run-ca'tion  (Sv'er-run-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
averro7icalion.2     1.  The  act  of  averting.     [Obs.l 

2.  Eradication.     [ii.J  f)e  Quincey. 

Av'er-nm-ca'tor  (-ter),  n.  [Cf.  Aberuncatoe.]  An 
instrument  for  pruning  trees,  consisting  of  two  blades, 
or  a  bhade  and  a  hook,  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  long  rod. 

Av'er-sa'tlon  (ilv'er-sa'shun),  n.  [L.  aversatio,  fr. 
a!Jer.so)(  toturn  away,  v.  intens.  of  avertere.  See  Avert.] 
A  turning  from  with  dislike  ;  aversion.  [Obs.  or  Arcliaic] 

Some  men  have  a  natural  aversaiion  to  some  vices  or  virtues, 
and  a  natural  affection  to  others.  Jer.  Tai/lor. 

A-verse'  (a-vers'),  a.     [L.  aversus,  p.  p.  of  avertere. 
See  Avert.]     1.  Turned  away  or  backward.     [Obs.'] 
The  tracks  averse  a  lying  notice  gave. 
And  led  the  searcher  backward  from  the  cave.  Drtjden. 
2.  Having  a  repugnance  or  opposition  of  mind  ;  dislik- 
ing ;  disinclined ;  imwilling  ;  reluctant. 

Averse  alike  to  flatter,  or  offend.  Pope. 

Men  who  were  avev.^e  to  the  life  of  camps.    Macatitay. 
Pass  by  securely  as  men  arer.fe  from  war.    Micah  ii.  8. 
11^^  The  prevailing  usage  now  is  to  employ  to  after 
aver.'^e  and  its  derivatives  rather  than  from,  as  was  for- 
merly the  usage.    In  this  the  word  is  in  agreement  with 
its  kmdred  terms,  haired,  di.'^lilce,  di.'^similar,  contrary, 
repiigiiaiil,  etc.,  expressing  a  relation  or  an  affection  of 
the  mind  to  an  object. 
Syn.  — Averse,    Reluctant,   Adverse.      Aver.te  ex- 

Sresses  an  habitual,  though  not  of  necessity  a  very  strong, 
islike  ;  as,  arer.w  to  active  pursuits ;  arerse  to  study.  Re- 
liictaiil,  a  term  of  the  will,  miplies  an  internal  struggle  as 
to  makmg  some  sacrifice  of  interest  or  feeling;  as,  reluc- 
tant to  yield;  reUictaiil  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments ;  a  relvrtant  will  or  consent.  Adverse  denotes 
active  opposition  or  hostility  ;  as,  adverse  interests ;  ad- 
verse feelings,  plans,  or  movements ;  the  adverse  party. 

A-verse',  r.  t.  &  i.     To  turn  away.   [Obs.l  B.  Jonson. 

A-verse'ly,  adv.  1.  Backward ;  in  a  backward  di- 
rection ;  as,  emitted  aversely. 

2.  With  repugnance  or  aversion ;  unwillingly. 

A-verse'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  averse  ;  oppo- 
sition of  mind ;  unwillingness. 

A-ver'sion  (a-ver'shun),  n.  [L.  aversio  :  of.  F.  aver- 
sion.    See  Avert.]     1.  A  turning  away.     [Obs."] 

Adhesion  to  vice  and  aversion  from  goodness.    lip.  Atterhury. 

2.  Opposition  or  repugnance  of  mind ;  fixed  dislike ; 
antipathy ;  disinclination  ;  reluctance. 

Mutual  aversio7i  of  races.  Pre.'?cott. 

His  rapacity  had  made  him  an  object  of  general  aversion. 

Macaulay. 
i;^"  It  is  now  generally  followed  by  to  before  the  ob- 
ject.     [  See  Averse.]    Sometimes  towards  and  for  are 
found  ;  from  is  obsolete. 
A  freeholder  is  bred  with  an  aversion  to  subjection.   Addison. 
His  aversion  toioards  the  house  of  York.         Bacon. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  to  see  that  a  person  has  con- 
ceived an  aversion  for  him.  Spectator. 
The  Khasias  . . .  have  an  aversion  to  milk.     J.  D.  Hooker. 

3.  The  object  of  dislike  or  repugnance. 

Pain  their  aversion,  pleasure  their  desire.  Pope. 

Syn.  — Antipathy ;  dislike;  repugnance;  disgust.  See 
Dislike. 

A- vert'  (a-verf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Averted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Averting.]  [L.  avertere  ;  a,  ab  -f-  vertere  to 
turn  :  cf.  OF.  avertir.  See  Verse,  re.]  To  turn  aside,  or 
away  ;  as,  to  avert  the  eyes  from  an  object ;  to  ward  off, 
or  prevent,  the  occurrence  or  effects  of  ;  as,  how  can  the 
danger  be  averted  ?    "  To  avert  his  ire."  Milton. 

When  atheists  and  profane  jiersons  do  hear  of  so  many  dis- 
cordant and  contrary  opinions  in  religion,  it  doth  avert  them 
from  the  church.  Bacon. 

Till  ardent  prayer  averts  the  public  woe.         Prior. 

A-vert',  V.  i.    To  turn  away.     [Archaic] 

Cold  and  averting  from  our  neighbor's  good.    Thomson. 

A-vert'ed,  a.  Turned  away,  esp.  as  an  expression  of 
feeling ;  also,  offended ;  unpropitious. 

Who  scornful  pass  it  with  averted  eye.  Keble. 

A-vert'er  (-er),  n.      One  who,  or  that  which,  averts. 

A-vert'i-ble  (a-ver'tT-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  avert- 
ed ;  preventable. 

A-ver'ti-ment  (-ti-ment),  n.    Advertisement.     [Obs.] 

II  A'ves  (a'vez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  avis  bird.]  {Zool.) 
The  class  of  Vertebrata  that  includes  the  birds. 

Feet  of  Aves 
or  Birds  :  a  Ad- 
hamant  (cling- 
ing as  with 
hooks)  foot  of 
i\ie  swift ;  6 
Scansorial  ;  c 
Ambulatorial 
or  Gallina- 
ceous; d  In- 
sessorial  or  Fis- 
sipedal ;  e  Ani- 
sodactylous  or 
GresEori  al ;/ 
Raptorial;  a 
Grallatorial  or 
Wading ;  h  Ra- 
sorial  or  Curso- 
rial ;  i  Webbed 
or  Palmate  ;  k 
Semipalmate ;  I 
Fissipalmate:m 
Lobate  ;  n  Toti- 
palmate  or 
Oared. 

!II^=   Aves, 
or  birds,  have 
a       complete 
double    circu- 
lation,   ovipa-  ,      i   ,.    ,  ,.    ,  j.^    , 
rous  reproduction,  front  limbs   peculiarly  modified  as 
wings ;  and  they  bear  feathers.    All  existing  birds  have 
a  homy  beak,  without  teeth ;  but  some  Mesozoic  fossil 
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Bugula  avicularia, 
much  enlarged. 

See  Avid.]    Greed- 


birds  fOrioiitomithes)  had  conical  teeth  inserted  in  both 
jaws.  The  priucip.al  groups  are ;  Carinat.b,  including 
all  existing  flymg  birds ;  Ratitve,  iiu^ludiug  the  ostrich 
and  allies,  the  airteryx,  and  the  extinct  moas ;  Odontok- 
NITHES,  or  fossil  birds  with  teeth. 

The  ordinary  birds  are  classified  largely  by  the  struc- 
ture of  tlie  beak  and  feet,  which  are  in  direct  relation  to 
their  habits.    See  Beak,  Bird,  Odontornithes. 

II  A-ves'ta  (a-vgs'ta),  re.  The  Zoroastrian  scriptures. 
See  Zend-Avesta. 

A'vi-an  (a'vT-«n),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  birds. 

A'vl-a-ry  (a'vT-a-rJ),  re.  ;  pi.  Aviaries  (-riz).  [L.  avi- 
avium,  fr.  rn'iffriijjf  pertaining  to  birds,  fr.  avis  bird,  akin 
to  Gr.  oicoi'ds,  Skr.  vi.]  A  house,  inclosure,  large  cage, 
or  other  place,  for  keeping  birds  confined  ;  a  bird  house. 

Lincolnshire  may  be  termed  the  aviary  of  England.    Fuller. 

A'Vl-a'tion(a'vi-a'shiin),re.  The  art  or  science  of  flying. 

A'vl-a'tor  (a'vT-a'ter),  n.  (o)  An  experimenter  in  avia- 
tion,    (b)  A  flying  machine. 

II  A-Vlc'U-la(a-vik'iS-la),re.  [L.,  small  bird.]  {Zool.) 
A  genus  of  marine  bivalves,  having  a  pearly  interior,  al- 
lied to  the  pearl  oyster ;  —  so  called  from  a  supposed  re- 
semblance of  the  typical  species  to  a  bird. 

A-vic'U-lar  (-ler),  a.  [L.  avicula  a  small  bird,  dim. 
of  avis  bird.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bird  or  to  birds. 

II  A-vic'u-la'ri-a  (-la'rT-a),  re.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Avicular.]  (Zool.) 
Small  prehensile  processes  on  the 
cells  of  some  Bryozoa,  often  having 
the  shape  of  a  bird's  bill. 

A'Vi-CUl'ture  (a'vi-kul'tiir ;  135), 
n.  [L.  avis  bird  -j-  cultura  culture.] 
{Zool.)  Rearing  and  care  of  birds. 

Av'id  (av'id),  a.  [L.  avidus,  fr. 
avSre  to  long :  cf.  F.  avide.  See 
Avarice.]  Longing  eagerly  for ; 
eager ;  greedy.  "  Avid  oigoM,  yet 
greedier  of  renown."  Southey. 

A-Vid'i-OUs(a-vid'i-iis),  a.  Avid. 

A-vid'i-ous-ly,  adv.  Eagerly; 
greedily. 

A-vid'1-ty    (a-vid'i-ty),    re.     [L. 
avidilas,  fr.  avidus :  cf.  P.  avidite. 
iness ;  strong  appetite ;  eagerness ;  intenseness  of  desire ; 
as,  to  eat  with  avidity. 

His  books  were  received  and  read  with  avidity.    Milward. 

A-vie'(a-vi'),  ode.  [Pref.  a- -)- we.]  Emulously.  [06s.] 

II  A'vi-fau'na  (a'vi-fa'na),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  avis  bird 
-]-  E.  fauna.]  {Zool.)  The  birds,  or  all  the  kinds  of  birds, 
inhabiting  a  region. 

Av'i-ga'to  (av'T-ga'to),  n.    See  Avocado. 

A'vi'gnon'  toer'ry  (a'ven'ySN'  ber'ry).  {Bot.)  The 
fruit  of  the  lihammts  infectorius,  and  of  other  species  of 
the  same  genus;  —  so  called  from  the  city  of  Avignon, 
in  France.  It  is  used  by  dyers  and  painters  for  coloring 
yellow.     Called  also  French  berry. 

A-viie'  (a-vil'),  V.  t.  [OF.  aviler,  F.  avilir  ;  a  (L.  ad) 
-\-  vil  vile.  See  Vile.]  To  abase  or  debase  ;  to  vUify  ; 
to  depreciate.     [Obs.] 

Want  makes  us  know  the  price  of  what  we  avile.    B.  Jonson. 

A-vis'  (a-viz'),  n.  [F.  avis.  See  Advice.]  Advice ; 
opinion ;  deliberation.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

A-vise'  (a-viz'),  V.  t.     [F.  aviser.     See  Advise,  v.  t.] 

1.  To  look  at ;  to  view  ;  to  tliink  of.    [Obs.]   Chaucer. 

2.  To  advise ;  to  counsel.     [06*.]  '        Sh/ik. 
To  avlse  one's  self,  to  consider  with  one's  self,  to  reflect, 

to  deliberate.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Now  therefore,  if  thou  wilt  enriched  be, 
Avise  thee  well,  and  change  thy  willful  mood.    Spenser. 

A-Vlse',  V.  i.    To  consider  ;  to  reflect.     [Obs.] 

A-Vise'ful  (-ful),  a.    Watchful ;  circumspect.     [Obs.] 
With  sharp,  avisefnl  eye.  Spenser. 

A-vIse1y,  adv.    Advisedly.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

A-vise'ment  (-ment),  re.  Advisement ;  observation  ; 
deliberation.     [Obs.] 

A-Vi'sion  (a^vizh'iin),  71.     Vision.     [Obs.]      Chaucer, 

A-Vi'so  (a-vT'zo),  n.     [Sp.]     1.  Information ;  advice. 

2.  An  advice  boat,  or  dispatch  boat. 

II  Av'0-ca'do  (av'o-ka'do),  re.  [Corrupted  from  the 
Mexican  ahuacail:  cf.  Sp.  aguacate,  F.  aguacate,  avo- 
cat,  G.  avogadohaxoca.]  The  pulpy  fruit  of  Persea  grab- 
tissima,  a  tree  of  tropical  America.  It  is  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  large  pear  ;  —  called  also  avocado  pear, 
alligator  pear,  midshipman's  butler. 

II  Av'O-cat  (av'o-kii),  re.     [F.]    An  advocate. 

Av'0-cate  (av'6-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  avocatus,  p.  p.  of  avo- 
care;  a,  ab  -{-  vocare  to  call.  Cf.  Avoke,  and  see  Vocal, 
a.]  To  call  off  or  away ;  to  withdraw ;  to  transfer  to 
another  tribunal.  [Obs.  or  Archaic] 
One  who  avocnteth  his  mind  from  other  occupations.  Barrow. 
He,  at  last,  .  .  .  arocafet/ the  cause  to  Rome.    Robertson. 

Av'0-ca'tion  (5v'6-ka'shiin),  re.  [L.  avocatio.]  1.  A 
calling  away  ;  a  diversion.     [Obs.  or  Archaic] 

Impulses  to  duty,  and  powerful  avocations  from  sin.   South. 

2.  That  which  calls  one  away  from  one's  regular  em- 
ployment or  vocation. 

Heaven  is  his  vocation,  and  therefore  he  counts  earthly  em- 
ployments avocations.  Puller. 

By  the  secular  cares  and  avocations  which  accompany  mar- 
riage the  clergy  have  been  furnished  with  skill  in  common  life. 

Atterbury. 

15^°'  In  this  sense  the  word  is  applied  to  the  smaller  af- 
fairs of  life,  or  occasional  calls  which  summon  a  person  to 
leave  his  ordinary  or  prmcipal  business.  Avocation  (hi  the 
singular)  for  vocation  is  usually  avoided  by  good  writers. 

3.  pi.  Pursuits ;  duties ;  affairs  which  occupy  one's 
time  ;  usual  employment ;  vocation. 

There  are  professions,  among  the  men,  no  more  favorable  to 
these  studies  than  the  common  avocations  of  women. 

liichavdson. 

In  a  few  hours,  above  thirty  thousand  men  left  his  standard, 
and  returned  to  their  ordinary  avocations.  JllacalUay. 

An  irregularity  and  instability  of  purpose,  which  makes  them 
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choose  the  wandering:  avocations  of  a.  shepherd,  rather  than  the 
more  fixed  pursuits  of  agriculture.  Buckle. 

A-VO'ca-tive  (a-vo'ka-tiv),  a.    Calling  off.     [O65.] 

A-vo'ca-tive,  n.  That  which  calls  aside  ;  a  dissuasive. 

Av'o-cet,  Av'O-aet  (Sv'6-s§t),  n.  IF.  avocette:  cf.  It. 
avoselta,  Sp.  avo- 
cela.']  {Zo'ol.)  A 
grallatorial  bird, 
of  the  genus  Re- 
curvirostra ;  the 
scooper.  The  biU 
is  long  and  bent 
upward  toward 
the  tip.  The 
American  species 
is  iJ.  Americana. 
[Written  also  avo- 
cette.'] 

A-vold'  (a- 
void'),  V.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Avoided 


European  Avocet  (Recuruirostra 
avocetta). 


p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  AvoiDiNO.]  [OF. 
esv'uidler,  es  (L.  ex)  -f-  vuidier,  voidier,  to  empty.  See 
Void,  a.]     1.  To  empty.    [06«.]  Wyclif. 

2.  To  emit  or  throw  out ;  to  void ;  as,  to  avoid  excre- 
tions.    [06«.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  To  quit  or  evacuate  ;  to  withdraw  from.     \_Obs.'\ 
Six  of  us  only  stayed,  and  the  rest  avoided  the  room.    Bacon. 

4.  To  make  void ;  to  annul  or  vacate ;  to  refute. 
How  can  these  grants  of  the  king's  be  avoided  f    Spenser. 

5.  To  keep  away  from  ;  to  keep  clear  of ;  to  endeavor 
not  to  meet ;  to  shun ;  to  abstain  from ;  as,  to  avoid  the 
company  of  gamesters. 

What  need  a  man  forestall  his  date  of  grief. 
And  run  to  meet  what  he  would  most  avoid  f        Milton. 
He  carefully  avoided  every  act  which  could  goad  them  into 
open  hostility.  Macaulay. 

6.  To  get  rid  of.     [06s.]  Shah. 

7.  (Pleading)  To  defeat  or  evade  ;  to  invalidate. 
Thus,  in  a  replication,  the  plaintiff  may  deny  the  de- 
fendant's plea,  or  confess  it,  and  avoid  it  by  stating  new 
matter.  Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  To  egcape ;  elude ;  evade  ;  eschew.  —  To  Avoid, 
Shun.  Avoid  m  its  commonest  sense  means,  to  keep  clear 
of,  an  extension  of  the  meaning,  to  withdraw  one's  setf 
from.  It  denotes  care  taken  not  to  come  near  or  in  con- 
tact; as,  to  avoid  certain  persons  or  places.  Shun  is  a 
stronger  term,  implying  more  prominently  the  idea  of 
intention.  The  words  may,  however,  in  many  cases  be 
interchanged. 

No  man  can  pray  from  his  heart  to  be  kept  from  temptation, 
if  he  take  no  care  of  himself  to  avoid  it.  Mason. 

So  Chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox, 
Yet  shunned  him  aa  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks.     Drydeti. 

A-VOW,  V.  i.     1.  To  retire  ;  to  withdraw.     \Obs.'\ 

David  avoided  out  of  his  presence.       1  Sam.  xviii.  11. 

2.  {Law)  To  become  void  or  vacant.     [Ofe.]    Ayliffe. 

A-VOld'a-Me  (-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  vacated ; 
liable  to  be  annulled  or  made  invalid ;  voidable. 

The  charters  were  not  avoidable  for  the  king's  nonage.    Hale. 

2.  Capable  of  being  avoided,  shunned,  or  escaped. 

A-void'ance  (-ans),  n.  L  The  act  of  annulling ;  an- 
nulment. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  vacant,  or  the  state  of  being 
vacant ;  —  specifically  used  for  the  state  of  a  benefice  be- 
coming void  by  the  death,  deprivation,  or  resignation  of 
the  incumbent. 

Wolsey, ...  on  every  avoidance  of  St.  Peter's  chair,  was  sit- 
ting down  therein,  when  suddenly  some  one  or  other  clapped 
in  Before  him.  Fuller. 

3.  A  dismissing  or  a  quitting ;  removal ;  vrithdrawal. 

4.  The  act  of  avoiding  or  shunning  ;  keeping  clear  of. 
" The  avoidance  of  pain."  Beattie. 

6.  The  course  by  which  anything  is  carried  off. 

Avoidances  and  drainings  of  water.  Bacon. 

A-VOld'er  (-er),  n.  1.  The  person  who  carries  any- 
thing away,  or  the  vessel  in  wliich  things  are  carried 
away.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  avoids,  shuns,  or  escapes. 

A-VOldless,  a.     Unavoidable  ;  inevitable. 

Av'olr-du-pois'  (av'er-dii-poiz'),  n.  &  a.  [OE.  aver  de 
peis,  goods  of  weight,  where  peis  is  fr.  OF.  peis  weight, 
F.  poids,  L.  pensum.     See  Aveb,  re.,  and  Poise,  «.] 

1.  Goods  sold  by  weight.     [06s.] 

2.  Avoirdupois  weight. 

3.  Weight ;  heaviness  ;  as,  a  woman  of  much  avoirdu- 
pois.    [Colloq.'] 

Avoirdupois  weight,  a  system  of  weights  by  which  coarser 
commodities  are  weighed,  such  as  hay,  grain,  butter, 
sugar,  tea. 

(!^°°  The  standard  avoirdupois  pound  of  the  TTnited 
States  is  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  27.7015  cubic  inches 
©f  distilled  water  at  62°  Fahrenheit,  the  barometer  being 
at  30  inches,  and  the  v/ater  weighed  in  the  air  with  brass 
weights.  In  this  system  of  %veights  16  drams  make  1 
ounce,  16  ounces  1  pound,  25  pounds  1  quarter,  4  quarters 
1  hundred  weight,  and  20  hundred  weight  1  ton.  The 
above  pound  contauis  7,000  grains,  or  453.54  grams,  so  that 
1  pound  avoirdupois  is  equivalent  to  1  31-144  pounds  troy. 
<See  Troy  weight.)  Formerly,  a  hundred  weight  was 
reckoned  at  112  pounds,  the  ton  being  2,240  pounds  (some- 
times called  a  long  ton). 

A-VOke'  (a-vok'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  AvocATE.]  To  call  from 
or  back  again.     [06s.]  Bp.  Burnet. 

Av'0-Iate  (Sv'S-lst),  v.  i.  [L.  avolare  ;  a  (ab)  +  vo- 
lare  to  fly.]     To  fly  away ;  to  escape  ;  to  exhale.     [06s.] 

Av'0-la'tion  (av'o-lS'shun),  n.  [LL.  avolatio.']  The, 
act  of  flying  away  ;  flight ;  evaporation.     [06s.] 

Av'O-set  (av'o-set),  n.    Same  as  Avooet. 

A-VOach'  (a-vouch'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Avouched 
(a-vouchf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Avouching.]  [OF.  avochier, 
UJ.  advocare  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  thing,  to 
advocate,  fr.  L.  advocare  to  call  to ;  ad  -\-  vocare  to  call. 
Cf.  Avow  to  declare,  Advocate,  and  see  Vouch,  v.  <.] 

1.  To  appeal  to ;  to  cite  or  claim  as  authority.  [06s.] 
They  avouch  many  successions  of  authorities.       Coke. 


2.  To  maintain  as  just  or  true  ;  to  vouch  for. 

We  might  be  disposed  to  question  its  authenticity,  if  it  were 
not  avouched  by  the  full  evidence  in  its  favor.  Milman. 

3.  To  declare  or  assert  positively  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact ;  to  afiirm  openly. 

If  this  which  he  avouches  does  appear.  Shak. 

Such  antiquities  could  have  been  avouched  for  the  Irish. 

Spenser. 

4.  To  acknowledge  deliberately ;  to  admit ;  to  con- 
fess ;  to  sanction. 

Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God. 

Deut.  xxvi.  17. 
A-VOUCh'  (a-vouch'),  n.  Evidence ;  declaration.  [06s.] 
The  sensible  and  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes.  Shak. 

A-VOUch'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.   Capable  of  being  avouched. 

A-VOUCh'er  (a-vouch'er),  n.     One  who  avouches. 

A-VOUCh'ment  (-m(;nt),  n.  The  act  of  avouching; 
positive  declaration.     [06s.]  Milton. 

A-vou'trer  (a-vou'trer),  n.    See  Advouteer.     [06s.] 

A-VOU'trle  (-trT),  n.  [OF.]  Adultery.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

A-VOW'  (a-vou'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Avowed  (a^voud') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Avowing.]  [F.  avouer,  fr.  L.  advocare 
to  call  to  (whence  the  meanings,  to  call  upon  as  superior  ; 
recognize  as  lord,  own,  confess) ;  ad  -{-  vocare  to  call. 
See  Advocate,  Avouch.]  1.  To  declare  openly,  as  some- 
thing one  is  not  ashamed  of,  or  as  something  believed  to 
be  right ;  to  own  or  acknowledge  frankly ;  as,  a  man 
avows  his  principles  or  his  crimes. 

Which  I  to  be  the  power  of  Israel's  God 

Avow,  and  challenge  Dagon  to  the  test.  dfilton. 

2.  (Law)  To  acknowledge  and  justify,  as  an  act  done. 
See  Avowry.  Blackstone. 

Syn.  — To  acknowledge;  own;  confess.    See  Confess. 

A-VOW',  n.    [Cf.  F.  aveu."]    Avowal.    [06s.]     Dryden. 

A-VOW',  V.  t.  &  i.  [OF.  avouer,  f  r.  LL.  votare  to  vow, 
fr.  L.  volinn.  See  Vote,  ».]  To  bind,  or  to  devote,  by  a 
vow.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

A-VOW',  n.     A  vow  or  determination.     [Archaic'] 

A-vow'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  avowed,  or 
openly  acknowledged,  with  confidence.  Donne. 

A-VOW'al  (-fll),  n.  Au  open  declaration  ;  frank  ac- 
knowledgment; as,  an  ai)0!i'ai  of  such  principles.     Hume. 

A-VOW'ance  (-ans),  n.     1.  Act  of  avowing  ;  avowal. 

2.  Upholding  ;  defense ;  vindication.     [06s.] 

Can  my  avon-nnce  of  king-murdering  be  collected  from  any- 
thing here  written  by  me  ?  Fuller. 

A-VOW'ant  (-ant),  n.  (Law)  The  defendant  in  re- 
plevin, who  avows  the  distress  of  the  goods,  and  justifies 
the  taking.  Cowell. 

A-vowed'  (i'voud'),  a.  Openly  acknowledged  or  de- 
clared ;  admitted. — A-VOW'ed-ly  (a-vou'gd-ly),  adv. 

A-VOW'ee'  (a-vou'e'),  n.  [F.  avoue.  Cf.  Advowee, 
Advocate,  n.]  The  person  who  has  a  right  to  present  to 
a  benefice ;  the  patron  ;  an  advowee.     See  Advowson. 

A-VOW'er  (a-vou'er),  n.     One  who  avows  or  asserts. 

A-vow'ry  (-ry),  n.  [OE.  avouerie  protection,  author- 
ity, OF.  avouerie.  See  Avow  to  declare.]  1.  An  advo- 
cate; a  patron;  a  patron  saint.     [06s.] 

Let  God  alone  be  our  avowry.  Latimer. 

2.  The  act  of  the  distrainer  of  goods,  who,  in  an  ac- 
tion of  replevin,  avows  and  justifies  the  taking  in  his 
own  right.  Blackstone. 

II^°"  When  an  action  of  replevin  is  brought,  the  dis- 
tramer  either  makes  avowry,  that  is,  avoirs  taking  the 
distress  in  his  own  right,  or  the  right  of  his  wife,  and 
states  the  reason  of  it,  as  for  arrears  of  rent,  damage 
done,  or  the  like  ;  or  makes  cognizance,  that  is,  acknowl- 
edges the  taking,  but  justifies  ft  in  another's  right,  as  his 
bailiff  or  servant. 

A-VOW'try,  v.  t.    Adultery.     See    Advoutry. 

A-VOy'er  (a-voi'er),  n.  [P.]  A  chief  magistrate  of  a 
free  imperial  city  or  canton  of  Switzerland.     [06s.] 

A-VUlse'  (a-viils'),  v.  t.  [L.  avulsus,  p.  p.  of  avellere 
to  tear  off ;  a  (ab)  -j-  vellere  to  pluck.]  To  pluck  or  pull 
oil.  Shenstone. 

A-vul'sion  (S^vul'shun),  n.  [L.  avulsio.]  1.  A  tear- 
ing asunder  ;  a  forcible  separation. 

The  avulsion  of  two  polished  superficies.  Locke. 

2.  A  fragment  torn  off.  J,  Barlow. 

3.  (Law)  The  sudden  removal  of  lands  or  soil  from 
the  estate  of  one  man  to  that  of  another  by  an  inimda- 
tion  or  a  current,  or  by  a  sudden  change  in  the  course  of 
a  river  by  which  a  part  of  the  estate  of  one  man  is  cut  off 
and  joined  to  the  estate  of  another.  The  property  in  the 
part  thus  separated,  or  cut  off,  continues  in  the  original 
owrner.  WTiarion.    Burrill. 

A-VUn'CU-lar  (a-vQn'kiJ-ler),  a.  [L.  avunculus  imcle.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  uncle. 

In  these  rare  instances,  the  law  of  pedigree,  whether  direct 
or  avuncular,  gives  way.  /.  Taylor. 

A-wait'  (4-wat'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Awaited  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Awaiting.]  [OF.  awaitier,  agaitier  ;  a  (L.  ad) 
-)-  waitier,  gaitier  to  watch,  F.   guetter.      See  Wait.] 

1.  To  watch  for  ;  to  look  out  for.     [06s.] 

2.  To  wait  on,  serve,  or  attend.     [06s.] 

3.  To  wait  for ;  to  stay  for ;  to  expect.    See  Expect. 

Betwixt  these  rocky  pillars  Gabriel  sat. 

Chief  of  the  angelic  guards,  awaiting  night.      Milton. 

4.  To  be  in  store  for ;  to  be  ready  or  in  waiting  for ; 
as,  a  glorious  reward  awaits  the  good. 

O  Eve,  some  farther  change  awaits  us  nigh.        Milton. 
A-wait',  V.  i.     1.  To  watch.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  wait  (ore  or  upon).     [06s.] 

3.  To  wait ;  to  stay  in  waiting.  Darwin. 
A-wait',  re.     A  waiting  for ;  ambush ;  watch ;  watch- 
ing; heed.     [06s.]                                                   Chaucer. 

A-wake' (a-wak'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Awoke (a-wok').  Awaked 
(4-wakt') ;  p.  p.  Awaked  ;  06s.  Awaken,  Awoken  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Awaking.  The  form  Awoke  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  ^.  p.]     [AS.  dwsecnan,  v.  i.  (imp.  awoc),  and 


awaeian,  v.  i.  (imp.  awacode).  See  Awaken,  Wake.]  1.  To 

rouse  from  sleep ;  to  wake ;  to  awaken. 

Where  morning's  earliest  ray  might  .  .  .  awake  her.  Tennyson. 

And  his  disciples  came  to  him,  and  awoke  him,  saying,  Lord, 

save  us  ;  we  perish.  Matt.  viii.  25. 

2.  To  rouse  from  a  state  resembling  sleep,  as  from 

death,  stupidity,  or  inaction  ;  to  put  into  action ;  to  give 

new  life  to ;  to  stir  up ;  as,  to  awake  the  dead ;  to  awake 

the  dormant  faculties. 

I  was  soon  awaked  from  this  disagreeable  reverie.   Goldsmith, 

It  may  awake  my  bounty  further.  Shak. 

No  sunny  gleam  awakes  the  trees.  Kehle. 

A-wake'  (a^wak'),  V.  i.    To  cease  to  sleep ;  to  come 

out  of  a  state  of  natural  sleep ;  and,  figuratively,  out  of  a 

state  resembling  sleep,  as  maction  or  death. 

The  national  spirit  again  awoke.  Freeman. 

Awake  to  righteousness,  and  sin  not.    I  Cor.  xv.  34. 

A- wake',  a.    [From  awaken,  old  p.  p.  of  awake.']   Not 

sleeping  or  lethargic ;  roused  from  sleep ;  in  a  state  of 

vigilance  or  action. 

Before  whom  awake  I  stood.  Milton. 

She  still  beheld, 
Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep.         Keats. 
He  was  awake  to  the  danger.  Froude. 

A-Wak'en  {4,-wak"n),  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Awak- 
ened (-'nd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Awakening.]  [OE.  awak- 
enen,  awaknen,  AS.  awsecnan,  aivsecnian,  v.  i.  ;  pref.  on- 
+  wsecnan  to  wake.  Cf.  Awake,  v.  i.]  To  rouse  from 
sleep  or  torpor ;  to  awake  ;  to  wake. 

[He]  is  dispatched 
Already  to  awaken  whom  thou  nam'st,       Cowper, 
Their  consciences  are  thoroughly  awakened.    Tillotson, 
Syn.  — To  arouse;  excite;  stir  up;  call  forth. 
A-wak'en-er   (a-wak''n-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that 
which,  awakens. 

A-wak'en-lng,  a.  Rousing  from  sleep,  in  a  natural 
or  a  figurative  sense ;  rousing  into  activity ;  exciting ;  as, 
the  awakening  city ;  an  awaken  ing  discourse ;  the  awak- 
ening dawn.  —  A-wak'en-lng-ly,  adv. 

A-wak'en-lng,  n.     The  act  of  awaking,  or  ceasing  to 
sleep.    Specifically :  A  revival  of  reUgion,  or  more  gen- 
eral attention  to  religious  matters  than  usual. 
A-wak'en-ment  fment),  n.    An  awakening.     [R.] 
A-want'lng  (i-want'ing),  a.     [Pref.  a-  -\-  wanting.] 
Missing ;  wanting.     {^Prov.  Scot.  &  Eng.] 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
A-ward'  (4-ward'),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Awarded  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Awarding.]     [OF.  eswarder  to  look  at, 
consider,  decide,  judge ;  es  (L.  ex)  -\-  warder,  garder,  to 
observe,  take  heed,  keep,  fr.  0H6.  u-arten   to  watch, 
guard.    See  Ward.]      To  give  by  sentence  or  judicial 
determination ;  to  assign  or  apportion,  after  careful  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  case ;  to  adjudge  ;  as,  the  arbi- 
trators awarded  damages  to  the  complainant. 
To  review 
The  wrongful  sentence,  and  award  a  new.       Dryden. 

A-waid',  V.  i.     To  determine  ;  to  make  an  award. 

A-Ward',  re.  [Cf.  OF.  award,  awart,  esgart.  See 
Award,  v.  t.]  1.  A  judgment,  sentence,  or  final  deci- 
sion. Specifically :  The  decision  of  arbitrators  in  a  case 
submitted.  "Impatient  for  the  award."  Cowper. 

An  award  had  been  given  against  her.  Gilpin. 

2.  The  paper  containing  the  ccision  of  arbitrators; 
that  which  is  awarded.  Bouvier. 

A-ward'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  .iwards,  or  assigns  by 
sentence  or  judicial  determinati'jn ;  ,i  judge. 

A- ware'  (a-wSr'),  a.  [OE.  "'«/ ,  AS.  gewmr,  fr.  weer 
wary.  The  pref.  ge-  orig.  m^  it  ivj':hi'r.  compMely. 
V142.  See  Wart.]  1.  Wab  .''1;  vigilant  or  on  one'ij 
guard  against  danger  or  diflBcui;^'. 

2.  Apprised;  informed;  copuzr.nt;  conscious-  »«,  he 
was  aware  of  the  enemy's  desiv.T.  =. 

Aware  of  nothing  ari  lous  in  li  task 

They  never  undertook .  Cowper. 

A-wam'  (a^warn'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  a-  -|-  inarri .  AS.  gt- 
warnian.    See  Warn,  f.  <.]    T'o  .vam.  [Obs.~     Spenuer, 

A-wash'  (a-w5sh'),  a.  [Pref  u-  4-  ica-trt.]  Vii^nhti 
by  the  waves  or  tide ;  —  said  01  .:  rook  or  strip  or  skora, 
or  (Naui.)  of  an  anchor,  etc.,  rt'h.  n  ilush  with'  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  so  that  the  v  .^^  ^.-  brsa'i  over  it. 

A-way' (a-wa'),  adv.  [AS.  v:jyeg,  an.'ieg,  oniceg;  on 
OIL -\-  weg  wa.y.]     1.  Fromaplave;  hence. 

The  sound  is  goiEii  away.  Shnl-. 

Have  me  away,  for  I  am  sore  w  n:nded.    2  Chron.  r.'atv,  iiS. 

2.  Absent ;  gone ;  at  a  disi  fiiice ;  as,  the  iiuuter  in 
away  from  home. 

3.  Aside;  off;  in  another  direction. 

The  axis  of  rotation  is  inclined  aW'~y  £rom  the  «un.    2>X'Jtj'^-:'. 

4.  From  a  state  or  condition  o'  bjiiig ;  out  cf  existeiuje. 

Be  near  me  when  1  li -i^  roruy-  Temit/son. 

5.  By  ellipsis  of  the  verb,  equivaient  to  an  ilaoerative : 
Go  or  come  away ;  begone ;  take  .iway. 

And  the  Lord  said  .  .  .  Away,  get  thee  down.    Sxod.  xl».  Sj. 

6.  On ;  in  continuance ;  without  intermission  or  delay ; 
as,  sing  away.     [Colloq.] 

(11^=  It  is  much  used  in  phrases  signifying  taoviag  or 
going  from ;  as,  go  away,  send  cr:ay,  nm  a.ay,  etc. ;  all 
signifying  departure,  or  separai  ion  to  a  distance.  Some- 
times without  the  verb ;  as,  whitliei-  aicay  so  fart  ?  "  I.0V6 
hath  wings,  and  win  awaj/."  WiVer.  It  servee  to  mod- 
ify the  sense  of  certain  verbs  by  .".ddiig  that  of  reii.oval, 
loss,  parting  vrith,  etc. ;  as,  to  tmow  «:(".(;/.•  to  trifle  aiffrw; 
to  squander  away,  etc.  Sometin;es  it  nas  merely  au  In- 
tensive force  ;  as,  to  blaze  away . 

Away  with,  bear,  abide.  [Obs.  at  Archaic]  "Ihecalliug 
of  assemblies,  I  can  not  away  with  "  iha.  i,  13>.  i.  e.,  "1 
can  not  bear  or  endure  [it]."  — Away  with  one,  sigiiifiea, 
take  him  away.  "  Away  withhi^.  crucify  iiim."  Jjhn 
xix.  15.  —  To  make  away  with.  <«)  To  kill  or  destroy.  (6)  To 
carry  off. 

A-way'-gO'lng  (a-wa'goTng),  a.    (Law)  Sown  Jur- 


ale,  senate,   care,   am,    arm,    ask,    final,   ^,11 ;     eve,   event,   end,    fern,   recent ;     ice,    idea,   ill ;     old,   obey,   5rb,   SdsT", 
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!ng  the  last  years  of  a  tenancy,  but  not  ripe  until  after 
its  expiration  ;  —  said  of  crops.  Wharton. 

A-way'ward  (a-wa'werd),  adv.  Turned  away ;  away. 
[OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Awe  (a),  n.  [OE.  aje,  aghe,  fr.  Icel.  agi;  akin  to  AS. 
epe,  oga,"Goth.  iigis,  Dan.  ave  cliastisement,  fear,  Gr. 
0^05  pain,  distress,  from  the  same  roet  as  E.  ail.  V3. 
Cf.  Ugly.]  1.  Dread ;  great  fear  mingled  with  respect. 
[Obs.  or  Obsolescent] 

His  frown  was  full  of  terror,  and  his  voice 

Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe.     Cowper. 

2.  The  emotion  inspired  by  something  dreadful  and 
sublime  ;  an  undefined  sense  of  tlie  dreadful  and  the 
sublime ;  reverential  fear,  or  solemn  wonder  ;  profound 
reverence. 

There  is  an  awe  in  mortals'  joy, 

A  deep  mysterious  tear.  Keble. 

To  tame  the  pride  of  that  power  which  held  the  Continent  in 
awe.  Macaulay. 

The  solitude  of  the  desert,  or  the  loftiness  of  the  mountain, 
may  fill  the  mind  with  owe  — the  sense  of  our  own  littleness 
in  some  greater  presence  or  power.  C.  J.  biinth. 

To  stand  In  awe  of,  to  fear  greatly ;  to  reverence  pro- 
foundly. 

Syn.  —  See  Reverence. 

Awe  (a),  V.  t.  {_imp.  &p.  p.  Awed  (ad) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Awing!]  To  strike  with  fear  and  reverence ;  to  inspiii-e 
with  awe ;  to  control  by  inspiring  dread. 

That  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world.     S/tak. 

His  solemn  and  pathetic  exhortation  awed  and  melted  the  by- 
jtamlers.  Macaulay. 

A-wea'rled  (a-we'rTd),  p.  p.    Wearied.     [Poetic') 

A-wea'ry  (A-we'ry),  a.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  loeary.]  Weary. 
[Poetic]    "  I  begin  to  be  aiveary  of  thee."  Shak. 

A-weath'er  (a-weth'er),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  +  weather.] 
[Ifatit. )  On  the  weather  side,  or  toward  the  wind ;  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  blows ;  —  opposed  to  alee  ; 
as,  helm  aioeather .'  Totten. 

A-welgh'  (iir-wa'),  adv.     [Pref.  a-  +  weigh.]    (^Kniit.)  i 
Just  drawn  out  of  the  ground,  and  lianging  perpendicu- 
larly ;  atrip ;  —  said  of  the  anchor.  Totten. 

Aweless  (a15s),  a.    See  Awlbss. 

Awe'some  (a'sum),  a.  1.  Causing  awe;  appalling; 
awful ;  as,  an  awesome  sight.  Wright. 

2.  Expressive  of  awe  or  terror. 

Au  anyesome  glance  up  at  the  auld  castle.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Awe'some-ness,  >i.    The  quality  of  being  awesome. 

Awe'-Strick'en  (a'strik"u),  a.     Awe-struck. 
'    Awe'-struck'  (a'struk'),  a.  Struck  with  awe.  Milton. 

Aw'ful  (a'ful),  a.  1.  Oppressing  with  fear  or  horror ; 
appalling  ;  terrible ;  as,  an  awful  scene.  "  The  hour  of 
Nature's  a  wj'ul  throes. "  Hemans. 

2.  Inspiring  awe ;  filling  with  profound  reverence,  or 
witli  fear  and  admiration ;  fitted  to  inspire  reverential 
fear ;  profoundly  impressive. 

Heaven's  awful  Monarch.  SRlton. 

3.  Struck  or  filled  with  awe ;  terror-stricken.     [Obs.] 

A  weak  and  awful  reverence  for  antiquity.    /.  Watts. 

4.  Worshipful;  reverential;  law-abiding.     [Obs.] 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men.  Shak. 

5.  Frightful ;  exceedingly  bad ;  great ;  —  applied  inten- 
sively ;  as,  an  awful  bonnet ;  an  awful  boaster.     [Slang] 

Syn.  —  See  Friohtfdl. 

Aw'f  Ul-ly,  adv.  1.  In  an  awful  manner ;  in  a  manner 
to  fill  with  terror  or  awe ;  fearfully ;  reverently. 

2.  Very ;  excessively.     [Slang] 

Aw'ful-ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  striking  with  awe, 
or  with  reverence ;  dreadfulness ;  solemnity ;  as,  the  aw- 
fulness  of  this  sacred  place. 

The  awfulness  of  grandeur.  Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  struck  vrith  awe ;  a  spirit  of  solem- 
nity ;  profotmd  reverence.     [Ois.] 

Producing  in  us  reverence  and  awfulness.    Jer.  Taylor. 

A-Whape'  (a-hwap'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  whap  blow.]  To  con- 
found ;  to  terrify ;  to  amaze.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

A-While'  (a-hwil'),  adv.  _[Adj.  a  -\-  while  time,  inter- 
val.]   For  a  while ;  for  some'  time ;  for  a  short  time. 

A-wing'  (a-wing'),  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  wing.]  On  the 
wing;  flying;  fluttering.  Wallace. 

Awk  (ak),  a.  [OE.  auk,  awk  (properly)  turned 
away ;  (hence)  contrary,  wrong,  from  Icel.  ofigr,  ofugr, 
afigr,  turning J;he  wrong  way,  fr.  af  off,  away ;  cf.  OHG. 
abuh,  Skr.  apac  turned  away,  fr.  apa  off,  away  +  a  root 
ak,  auk,  to  bend,  from  which  come  also  E.  angle,  anchor.] 

1.  Odd  ;  out  of  order  ;  perverse.     [Obs.] 

2.  Wrong,  or  not  commonly  used ;  clumsy  ;  sinister ; 
as,  the  awk  end  of  a  rod  (the  but  end).    [Obs.]   Golding. 

3.  Clumsy  in  performance  or  manners ;  unhandy ;  not 
dexterous ;  awkward.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Awk,  adv.  Perversely ;  in  the  wrong  way.  L' Estrange. 

Awkly,  adv.  1.  In  au  unlucky  (left-handed)  or  per- 
verse manner.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

2.  Awkwardly.     [Obs.]  Fuller. 

Awk'ward  (ak'werd),  a.  [Awk  -\-  -ward.]  1.  Want- 
ing dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  hands,  or  of  instruments ; 
not  dexterous ;  without  skill ;  clumsy  ;  wanting  ease, 
grace,  or  effectiveness  in  movement ;  ungraceful ;  as,  he 
was  awkward  at  a  trick ;  an  awkward  boy. 

And  dropped  an  awkward  courtesy.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  easily  managed  or  effected ;  embarrassing. 

A  long  and  awkward  process.  Macaulay, 

An  awkward  affair  ia  one  that  has  gone  wrong,  and  is  diffi- 

-lult  to  adjust.  C.  J.  Smith. 

3.  Perverse  ;  adverse  ;  untoward.  [Obs.]  "  Awk- 
ward ca,ma.\ties."    "  Awkward  wmd."  Shak. 

O  blind  guides,  which  being  of  an  awkward  religion,  do 
i*rain  out  a  gnat,  and  swallow  up  a  camel.  Udail. 

Syn.  —  Ungainly  ;  unhandy  ;  clownish  ;  lubberly  ; 
gawky  ;  maladroit ;  bungling  ;  inelegant ;  ungraceful : 
unbecoming. —  AwKWAKD,  Clumsy,  Uncouth.  Awkward 
Das  a  special  reference  to  outward  deportment.    A  man 


is  clumsy  in  his  whole  person,  he  is  awkward  in  his  gait 
and  the  movement  of  nis  limbs.  Clumsiness  is  seen  at 
the  first  view.  Aiekward7iess  is  discovered  only  when  a 
person  begins  to  move.  Hence  the  expressions,  a  clumsy 
appearance,  and  an  awkward  manner.  Wlien  we  speak 
figuratively  of  an  awkward  excuse,  we  thmk  of  a  want  of 
ease  and  gTace  in  making  it ;  when  we  speak  of  a  cluiiisy 
excuse,  we  tliink  of  the  whole  thing  as  coarse  and  stupid. 
We  apply  the  term  itiicoitlh  most  frequently  to  that 
wluch  results  from  the  want  of  instruction  or  training ; 
as,  uncouth  maimers ;  uncouth  language. 
—  Awk'ward-ly  (ak'werd-iy),  adv.  —  Awk'ward- 
ness,  n. 

Awl  (al),  n.  [OE.  aul,  awel,  al,  AS.  ml,  awel ;  akin 
to  Icel.  air,  OHG.  ala,  G.  ahle,  Lith.  yla,  Skr.  ara.] 
A  pointed  instrument  for 


piercing  small  holes,  as  in  /' 
leather  or  wood ;  used  by  ou    „  ,     .    »    i 

shoemakers,  saddlers.  Shoemaker's  AwL 

cabinetmakers,  etc.  The  blade  is  differently  shaped  and 
pointed  for  different  uses,  as  in  the  brad  awl,  saddler^s 
awl,  shoemaker's  axvl,  etc. 

Awless  (alBs),  a.  1.  Wanting  reverence  ;  void  of 
respectful  fear.     ".duZess  insolence."  Dryden. 

2.  Inspiring  no  awe.     [Obs.]    "The  awless  throne." 
Shak.     [Written  also  aweless.] 
Aw'less-neSB,  n.    The  quality  of  being  awless. 
Awl'-sliaped'  (al'shapf),  a.     1.  Shaped  like  an  avfl. 
2.  i^jS'at.  Hist.)  Subulate.     See  Subulate.  Gray. 

Awl'wort'  (al'wOrf),  n.     [Awl  -f  wort.]    {Sot.)  A 
nlant  (Subularia  aquatica),  with  awl-shaped  leaves. 
Awm  (am),  n.     See  Aam. 

Awn  (an),  11.  [OE.  awn,  agune,  from  Icel.  ogn,  pi. 
agnir ;  akin  to  Sw.  agn,  Dan.  avne,  Goth,  ahana,  OHG. 
agana,  G.  agen,  uhne,  chaff,  Gr.  dx>^,  AS.  egla;  prob. 
from  same  root  as  E.  acute.  See  3d  Eab.  V1-]  (Sot.) 
The  bristle  or  beard  of  barley,  oats,  grasses,  etc.,  or  any 
similar  bristlelike  appendage  ;  arista.  Gray. 

Awned  (and),  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished  with  an  awn,  or 
long  bristle-shaped  tip  ;  bearded.  Gray. 

Awn'lng  (anlng),  n.  [Origin  uncertain:  cf.  F.  au- 
vent  awning,  or  Pers.  awnn,  Hwang,  anything  suspended, 
or  IjG.  havenung  a,  place  slieltered  from  wind  and  weath- 
er, E.  haven.]  1.  A  rooflike  cover,  usually  of  canvas, 
extended  over  or  before  any  place  as  a  shelter  from  the 
sun,  rain,  or  wind. 

2.  {Naut.)  That  part  of  the  poop  deck  which  is  con- 
tinued forward  beyond  the  bulkhead  of  the  cabin. 
Awn'lnged  (-ingd),  a.     Furnished  with  an  awning. 
Awnless,  a.    Without  awns  or  beard. 
Awn'y  (an'i^),  a.    Having  awns ;  bearded. 
A-WOke'  (a-wok'),  imp.  of  Awake. 
A-WOrk'   (a-wtirk'),   adv.      [Pref.  a-  -\-  work.]     At 
work  ;  in  action.     "  Set  awork. "  Shak. 

A-WOrk'ing,  adv.  [Pref.  a-  -\-  working.]  At  work ; 
in  action.     [Archaic  or  Colloq.]  Spenser. 

A-wreak'  1  (a-rek'),  V.  t.  &  i.     To  avenge.     [Obs.] 
A-wreke'  (     See  Weeak. 

A-wrong'  (a-rong'  ;  115),  adv.  [Pref.  o-  -\-  wrong.] 
Wrongly.  Ford. 

A-wry'  (a-ri'),  adv.  &  a.  [Pref.  a-  +  wry.]  1.  Turned 
or  twisted  toward  one  side ;  not  in  a  straight  or  true  direc- 
tion, or  position ;  out  of  the  right  course ;  distorted ;  ob- 
lique or  obliquely ;  asquint ;  with  oblique  vision ;  as,  to 
glance  aifj"!/.     "  Your  crown 's  awrj/. "  Shak. 

Blows  them  transverse,  ten  thousand  leagues  awry. 
Into  the  devious  air.  Milton. 

2.  Aside  from  the  line  of  truth,  or  right  reason;  un- 
reasonable or  unreasonably  ;  perverse  or  perversely. 
Or  by  her  charms 
Draws  him  awry,  enslaved.  Milton. 

Nothing  more  awn/  from  the  law  of  God  and  natiure  than 
that  a  woman  should  give  laws  to  men.  Milton. 

Aw'some  (a'sum),  a.     Same  as  Awesome. 
Ax   1   (aks)','ra.    [OE.  ax,  axe,  AS.  eax,sex.  acas ;  akin 
Ase  )     to  D.  akse,  OS.  accus,  OHG.  acchus,  G.  axt, 
Icel.  ox,  oxi,  Sw.  yxe,  Dan.   okse,  Goth,  aqizi,  Gr.  afiVij, 
L.  ascia ;  not  akin  to  E.  acute.]    A  tool  or  instrument 
of  steel,  or  of  iron  with  a  steel  edge  or  blade,  for  felling 
trees,  cliopping  and  splitting  wood,  hewing  timber,  etc. 
It  is  wielded  by  a  wooden  helve  or  handle,  so  fixed  in  a 
socket  or  eye  as  to  be  in  the  same  plane  vrith  the  blade. 
The  broadax,  or    carpenter's  ax,  is  an  ax  for  hewing 
timber,  made  heavier  than  the  chopping  ax,  and  with  a 
broader  and  thiimer  blade  and  a  shorter  handle. 
The  ancient  battle-ax  had  sometimes  a  double  edge. 
5^°°  The  word  is  used  adjectively  or  in  combination ; 
as,  a^head  or  ax  head ;  ax  helve ;  ax  handle ;  ax  shaft ; 
a.r-shaped;  aarlike. 

This  word  was  originally  spelt  with  e,  axe ;  and  so  also 
was  nearly  every  correspondmg  word  of  one  syllable ;  as, 
flaxe,  taxe,  loaxe,  sixe,  mixe,  pixe,  oxe,  fluxe,  etc.  This 
superfluous  e  is  now  dropped ;  so  that,  in  more  than  a 
hundred  words  endmg  in  x,  no  one  thinks  of  retaining  the 
e  except  in  axe.    Analogy  requires  its  exclusion  here. 

"  The  spelling  ax  is  better  on  every  ground,  of  etymol- 
ogy, phonology,  and  analogy,  than  axe,  which  has  of  late 
become  prevalent."  New  English  Diet.  (Murray). 

Ax  (aks),  v.  i.  &  i.  [OE.  axien  and  asken.  See  Ask.] 
To  ask ;  to  inquire  or  inquire  of. 

m^^  This  word  is  from  the  Saxon,  and  is  as  old  as  the 
English  language.    Formerly  it  was  in  good  use,  but  now 
is  regarded  as  a  vulgarism.    It  is  still  dialectic  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  sometimes  heard  among  the  uneducated  m 
the  United  States.  "  And  Pilat  axide  him.  Art  thou  kyug 
of  Jewis  ?  "    "  Or  if  he  axe  a  fish."  Wyclif.    "  The  kmg 
axed  after  your  Grace's  welfare."    Pegge. 
Ax'al  (aks'al),  a.    [See  Axial.]    [JR.] 
Axe  (5ks),  Axe'man  (-man),  etc.    See  Ax,  Axman. 
Ax'i-al  (Sks'i-ol),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  axis  ;  of 
the  nature  of,  or  resembUng,  an  axis ;  around  an  axis. 
To  take  on  an  axial,  and  not  an  equatorial,  direction.  Mchol. 
2.  {Anat.)  Belonging  to  the  axis  of  the  body ;  as,  the 
axial  skeleton ;  or  to  the  axis  of  any  appendage  or  organ ; 
as,  the  axial  bones. 
Axial  Unf  (Magnetism),  the  line  taken  by  the  magnetic 


force  in  passing  from  one  pole  of  a  horseshoe  magnet  to 
the  other.  Faraday. 

Ax'i-al-ly  (Sks'I-al-lj^),  adv.  In  relation  to,  or  in  a 
line  witli,  an  axis  ;  in  the  axial  (magnetic)  line. 

Ax'il  (Sks'Tl),  n.  [L.  axilla.  Cf.  Axle.]  (Bot.)  The 
angle  or  point  of  divergence  between  the  upper  side  of  a 
branch,  leaf,  or  petiole,  and  the  stem  or  branch  from 
which  it  springs.  Gi-ay. 

Ax'ile  (aks'il),  a.  Situated  in  the  axis  of  anjfthing; 
as  an  embryo  which  lies  in  the  axis  of  a  seed.  Gray. 

II  Ax-U'la   (Sks-il'la),   n. ;  pi.   Axilla   (-le).      [L.] 
(Anat.)  The  armpit,  or  the  cavity  beneath  the  junction  oi 
tile  arm  and  shoulder. 
2.  (Bot.)  Au  axil. 

Ax'il-lar  (Sks'tl-ler),  a.    Axillary. 

As'il-la-ries  (Sks'Tl-la-rTz),  \n.pl.    {Zool.)  Feathers 

Ax'll-lars  (Sks'Tl-lerz),  )      connecting  the  under 

surface  of  the  wing  and  the  body,  and  concealed  by  the 
closed  wing. 

Ax'll-la-ry  (-la-rjf),  a.     [See  Axil.]     1.  (Anat.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  axilla  or  armpit ;  as, 
axillary  gland,  artery,  nerve. 

2.  (Bot.)  Situated  in,  or  rising  from,  an 
axil ;  of  or  pertaining  to  au  axil.  "  Axil- 
lary buds."  Gray. 

Ax'i-nite  (Sks'T-nit),  11.  [Named  in  allu- 
sion to  the  form  of  the  crystals,  fr.  Gr. 
dfirr)  an  ax.]  (Min.)  A  borosilicate  of  alu- 
mina, iron,  and  lime,  commonly  found  in 
glassy,  brown  crystals  with  acute  edges. 

Ax-in'o-man'cy  (Sks-In'o-mSn'sy),  re. 
[L.  axinomaniia,  Gr.  aJi'iT)  ax  -|-  -money.] 
A  species  of  divination,  by  means  of  an  ax 
or  hatchet. 

Ax'l-om  (Sks'T-Qm ;  277), «.  [h.axioma,  „„  Axillary 
Gr.  of  t'w/aa  that  which  is  thought  worthy.  Buds, 
that  which  is  assumed,  a  basis  of  demonstra-  66  Leaf  Scars, 
tion,  a  principle,  f  r.  a^Lovv  to  think  worthy,  c  'T  e  r  m  i  n  a  1 
f r.  af los  worthy,  weighing  as  much  as ;  cf . 
ayeivto  lead,  drive,  also  to  weigli  so  much  :  cf.  F.  axiome. 
See  Agent,  a.]  1.  (Logic  &  Math.)  A  self-evident  and 
necessary  truth,  or  a  proposition  whose  truth  is  so  evi- 
dent at  first  sight  that  no  reasoning  or  demonstration  can 
make  it  plainer ;  a  proposition  which  it  is  necessary  to 
take  for  granted ;  as,  "  The  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part;  "  "  A  thing  can  not,  at  the  same  time,  be  and  not 
be." 

2.  An  established  principle  in  some  art  or  science, 
which,  though  not  a  necessary  truth,  is  universally  re- 
ceived ;  as,  the  axioms  of  political  economy. 

Syn.  — Axiom,  Maxim,  Aphorism,  Adage.  An  axiom 
is  a  self-evident  truth  wliich  is  taken  for  granted  as  the 
basis  of  reasoning.  A  maxim  is  a  guiding  principle  sanc- 
tioned by  experience,  and  ■  relating  especially  to  the 
practical  concerns  of  life.  An  aphorism  is  a  short  sen- 
tence pithily  expressing  some  valuable  and  general  truth 
or  sentiment.  An  adage  is  a  saying  of  long-established 
authority  and  of  universal  application. 

Ax'1-O-mat'ic  (aks'i-6-mat'ik),  I  a.  [Gr.  ajiw^ariKos.] 

Ax'i-0-mat'iC-al  (-I-kal),  j      Of  or  pertaining  to 

an  axiom  ;  having  the  nature  of  an  axiom ;  self-evident ; 

characterized  by  axioms.  '■'■  Axiomatical  tiuth."  Jbhnson 

The  stores  of  axiomatic  wisdom.  /.  Taylor. 

Ax'1-O-mat'lc-al-ly,  adv.  By  the  use  of  axioms ;  in 
the  fomi  of  an  axiom. 

II  Ax'is  (aks'is),  re.  [L.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  spotted  deei 
(Cervus  axis  or  Axis 
maeulaia)  of  India, 
where  it  is  called  hog 
deer  and  parrah 
(Moorish  name). 

Ax'ls  (Sks'is),  n.; 
pi.  Axes  (-ez).  [L. 
axis  axis,  axle.  See 
Axle.]  1.  A  straight 
line,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, passing  through 
a  body,  on  which  it 
revolves,  or  may  be  . 
supposed  to  revolve;  ' 
a  Une  passing  through 
a  body  or  system 
around  which  the  parts  are  symmetrically  arranged. 

2.  (Math.)  A  straight  line  with  respect  to  which  the 
different  parts  of  a  magnitude  are  symmetrically  ar- 
ranged ;  as,  the  axis  of  a  cylinder,  i.  e.,  the  straight  line 
joining  the  centers  of  the  two  ends ;  the  axis  of  a  cone, 
that  is,  the  straight  line  joining  the  vertex  and  the  center 
of  the  base  ;  the  axis  of  a  circle,  any  straight  line  passing 
through  the  center. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  stem;  the  central  part,  or  longitudinal 
support,  on  which  organs  or  parts  are  arranged ;  the  cen- 
tral line  of  any  body.  Gi-ay. 

4.  (Anat.)  (a)  The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  or 
vertebra  dentata.  (b)  Also  used  of  the  body  only  of  the 
vertebra,  which  is  prolonged  anteriorly  within  the  fora- 
men of  the  first  vertebra  or  atlas,  so  as  to  form  the 
odontoid  process  or  peg  which  serves  as  a  pivot  for  the 
atlas  and  head  to  turn  upon. 

6.  (Ci-ystallog.)  One  of  several  imaginary  lines,  as- 
sumed in  describing  the  position  of  the  planes  by  which 
a  crystal  is  bounded. 

6.  (Fine  Arts)  The  primary  or  secondary  central  line 
of  any  design. 

Anticlinal  axis  (Oeol.),  a  line  or  ridge  from  which  the 
strata  slope  downward  on  the  two  opposite  sides.  —  Syn- 
clinal axis,  a  line  from  which  the  strata  slope  upward  tn 
opposite  directions,  so  as  to  form  a  valley.  —  Axis  cylinder 
(Anat.),  the  neuraxis  or  essential,  centr.il  substance  of  a 
nerve  fiber ;  —  called  also  axis  hand,  axial  fiber,  and  cylin- 
der axis.— Axisin  peritrochio,  the  wheel  and  axle,  one  of  the 
mechanical  powers.  —  Axis  of  a  curve  (6'con>.),  a  straight 
line  whicli  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords  of  a  curve ; 
called  a  princi]jal  axis,  when  cutting  them  at  right  angles, 
in  which  case  it  divides  the  curve  into  two  symmetrical 
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portions,  as  in  the  parabola,  which  has  one  such  axis, 
the  ellipse,  wluch  has  two,  or  the  circle,  which  has  an 
infinite  number.  The  two  axes  of  the  ellipse  are  the 
major  a.iis and  the  minor  axis,  and  the  two  axes  of  the 
hyperbola  are  the  transcerse  axis  and  the  conjugate  axis, 

—  Axis  of  a  lens,  the  straight  line  passing  through  its  cen- 
ter and  perpendicular  to  its  surfaces.  —  Axia  of  a  tele- 
scope or  microscope,  the  straight  line  with  which  comcide 
the  axes  of  the  several  lenses  which  compose  it.  —  Axes  of 
coordinates  in  a  plane,  two  straight  lines  intersecting  each 
other,  to  which  points  are  referred  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
terimning  their  relative  position  :  they  are  either  rectan- 
gular or  oblique.  — ^-Axes  of  coordinates  in  space,  the  three 
straight  Unes  in  which  the  coordinate  planes  intersect 
each  other.  —  Axis  of  a  balance,  that  Une  about  wluch  it 
turns.  —  Axis  of  oscillation,  of  a  pendulum,  a  right  line 
passing  through  the  center  about  wliich  it  vibrates,  and 
perpendicular  to  tlie  plane  of  vibration.  —  Axis  of  polari- 
zation, the  central  line  around  which  the  prismatic  rings 
or  curves  are  arranged.  Brewster. — Axis  of  revolution 
'iDescrijitive  Geom.),  a  straight  line  about  which  some 
line  or  plane  is  revolved,  so  tliat  the  several  points  of  the 
line  or  plane  shall  describe  circles  with  their  centers  in 
Bie  fixed  line,  and  their  planes  perpendicular  to  it,  the 
line  describing  a  surface  of  revolution,  and  the  plane  a 
solid  of  revolution. —Axis  of  symmetry  (Gcoto.),  any  line 
in  a  plane  figure  which  divides  tlie  figure  into  two  such 
parts  that  one  part,  when  folded  over  along  the  axis, 
shall  coincide  with  the  other  part.  —  Axis  of  the  equator, 
ecliptic,  horizon  (or  otlier  circle  considered  with  reference 
to  the  sphere  on  which  it  lies),  the  diameter  of  the  sphere 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle.  Hiilton. 

—  Axis  of  the  Ionic  capitaK^lrc//.),  a  line  passing  perpen- 
dicularly througli  the  middle  of  the  eye  of  tlie  volute.  — 
Neutral  axis  (jl/tc/i.),  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
liorizontal  elastic  forces  of  tension  and  compression,  ex- 
erted by  the  fibers  in  any  cross  section  of  a  girder.  —  Optic 
axis  of  a  crystal,  the  direction  in  wliich  a  ray  of  trans- 
mitted light  suffers  no  double  refraction.  All  crystals, 
not  of  the  isometric  system,  are  either  uniaxial  or  biaxial. 

—  Optic  axis.  Visual  axis  (Opt.),  the  straight  line  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  pupil,  and  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  of  the  eye.  —  Radical  axis  of  two  circles  ( Geoiii.), 
the  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  their 
centers  and  such  that  the  tangents  from  any  point  of  it 
to  the  two  circles  shall  be  equal  to  each  other.  —  Spiral 
axis  (Arcli.),  the  axis  of  a  twisted  column  drawn  spirally 
in  order  to  trace  the  circumvolutions  without. — Axis  of 
abscissas  and  Axis  of  ordinates.    See  Abscissa. 

Ax'le  (aks"l),  n.  [OE.  axel,  exel,  shoulder,  AS. 
ecxl;  akin  to  AS.  eax  axle,  Sw.  &  Dan.  axel  shoulder, 
axle,  G.  achse  axle,  achsel  shoulder,  L.  axis  axle,  Gr. 
afioj/,  Skr.  aksfia,  L.  axilla  shoulder  joint :  cf.  F.  essieu, 
axle,  OF.  aissel,  fr.  dim.  of  L.  axis.  V205.  Cf.  2d 
Axis.]  1.  The  pin  or  spindle  on  which  a  wheel  revolves, 
or  which  revolves  with  a  wheel. 

2.  A  transverse  bar  or  shaft  connecting  the  opposite 
wheels  of  a  car  or  carriage  ;  an  axletree. 

3.  An  axis  ;  as,  the  sun's  axle. 

Had  from  her  axle  torn 
The  steadfast  earth.  MUton. 

I^p"  Railway  axles  are  called  leading  and  trailing  from 
their  position  m  the  front  or  in  the  rear  of  a  car  or  truck 
respectively. 

Axle  bos'  (bSks').     1.  A  bushing  in  the  hub  of  a 
wheel,    through   which    the 
axle  passes.  vr^^//'  ^  '•'//-"'V 

2.  The  journal  box  of  a  ro- 
tating axle,  especially  a  rail- 
way axle. 

^g^\xi   railway  construc- 
tion, the  axle  guard,  or  pedes- 
tal, ivith  the  superincumbent 
weight,  rests  on  the  top  of  the  Section  of  Wagon  Hub,  show- 
box  (usually  with  a  spring  in-       mg  Axle  Box  and  Axle, 
tervening),  and  holds  it  in  place 
by  fianges.  The  box  rests  upon  the 
journal  bearing  and  key,  which  in- 
tervene between  the  inner  top  of 
the  box  and  the  axle. 


of  axle  ;  6  Oil  Cellai, 
to  be  filled  with  cot- 
ton waste  and  oil ;  c 
Cap  to  cover  opening. 


Ax'led  (aks"ld),  a.    Having  an 
axle  ;  —  used  in  composition. 

Merlin's  agate-ctxfcrf  car.  T.  Warion. 

Ax'le  guard'  (gard').  The  part 
of  the  framing  of  a  railway  car  Section  of  Railway 
or  truck,  by  which  an  axle  box  is  Axle  Box.  o  Journal 
held  laterally,  and  in  which  it  may 
move  vertically ;  —  also  called  a 
iaw  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
housing  in  England. 

Ax'le-tree'  (-tre'),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  oxuUre.']  1.  A  bar 
or  beam  of  wood  or  iron,  connecting  the  opposite  wheels 
of  a  carriage,  on  the  ends  of  which  the  wheels  revolve. 

2.  A  spindle  or  axle  of  a  wheel.     [06s.] 

Ax'man  (aks'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Axmen  (-men).  One  who 
wields  an  ax. 

Ax'mln'ster  (aks'min'ster),  n.  An  Axminster  carpet, 
an  imitation  Tur- 
key carpet,  noted 
for  its  thick  and 
soft  pile;  —  so 
called  from  Ax- 
minster, Eng. 

||Ax'0-lotl(aks'- 
o-lot'l),  n.  [The 
native  name.] 
(Zool.)  An  am- 
phibian of  the 
salamander  tribe 
found  in  the  elevated  lakes  of  Mexico ;  the  siredon 

(5^°'  When  it  breeds  in  captivity  the  young  develop 
into  true  salamanders  of  the  genus  Amblystomn.  This 
also  occurs  naturally  under  favorable  conditions,  in  its  na- 
tive localities ;  although  it  commonly  lives  and  breeds  in 
a  larval  state,  with  persistent  external  gills.   See  Siredon. 

Ax'stone'  (Sks'ston'),  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  jade.  It 
is  used  by  some  savages,  particularly  the  natives  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  for  making  axes  or  hatchets. 


Axoloti.    JLarva  of  Ambli/stoma  Mexico/- 
num.    About  }^  nat'.  diameter. 


Aye-aye. 


Az'tree  (Sks'tre),  n.  Axle  or  axletree.  [06s.]  Drayton. 

Ax'unge  (Sks'iiuj),  n.  [F.  axonge,  L.  axungia;  axis 
wheel -\- ungere  to  grease.]  Fat ;  grease  ;  esp.  the  fat  of 
pigs  or  geese ;  usually  {P/iarm.),  lard  prepared  for  med- 
ical use. 

Ay  (at),  interj.  Ah  !  alas  !  "Ay  me !  I  fondly  dream 
'Had  ye  been  there.' "  •  Milton. 

Ay  (ai,  a),  adv.    Same  as  Aye. 

II  A'yab  ( ii'ya),  n.  [Pg.  aia,  akin  to  Sp.  aya  a  gov- 
erness, ayo  a  tutor.]  A  native  nurse  for  children ;  also, 
a  lady's  maid,     [/rerfia] 

Aye  1  (ai),  adv.    [Perh.  a  modification  of  yea,  or  from 

Ay  J  the  interjection  of  admiration  or  astonishment, 
OE.  ei,  ey,  why,  hey,  ay,  well,  ah,  ha.  Of.  MHG.  & 
G.  ei,  Dan.  ej.  Or  perh.  akin  to  aye  ever.]  Yes ;  yea ; 
—  a  word  expressing  assent,  or  an  affirmative  answer  to 
a  question.  It  is  much  used  in  viva  voce  voting  in  legis- 
lative bodies,  etc. 

(B^^  This  word  is  written  /  in  the  early  editions  of 
Shakespeare  and  other  old  writers. 

Aye  (al),  re.  An  affirmative  vote  ;  one  who  votes  in 
the  affirmative;  as,  "To  call  for  the  ayes  and  noes;" 
"  The  ayes  have  it." 

Aye  I  (a),  adv.     [Icel.  ei,  ey ;  akin  to  AS.  o,  aioa,  al- 

Ay   )      ways,  Goth,  aiws  an  age,  Icel.  sefi,  OHG.  ewn, 

L.  aevum,  Gr.  aiu>v  an  age,  alei,  aeC,  ever,  always,  G.  je, 

Skr.  etJo  course.    V4,  209.    Cf.  Age,  f.,  Either,  a..  On, 

Conj.J  Always ;  ever ;  continually ;  for  an  indefinite  time. 

For  his  mercies  ai/e  endure.  Milton. 

For  aye,  always ;  forever ;  eternally. 

Aye'-aye'  (afaf),  n.  [From  the  native  name,  prob. 
from  its  cry.]  (.Zoo/.)  A  sin- 
gular nocturnal  quadruped, 
allied  to  the  lemurs,  found 
in  Madagascar  (Cheiromys 
Madagascariensis),  remark- 
able for  its  long  fingers, 
sharp  nails,  and  rodent-like 
incisor  teeth. 

Aye'green'  (a'gren'),  n. 
[_Aye  ever  +  green.']  (Bot.) 
The  houseleek  (Semper- 
vivum  lectorum).   Halliwell. 

A-yen',  A-yein'  (a-yen'), 
A-yelns'  (a-ygns'),  adv.  & 
prep.  [OE.  ojein,  a^en.  See 
Again.]  Again ;  back  against. 
[06s.]  Chaucer. 

A-yen'ward  (-werd),  arft).  Backward.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Ayle  (al),  n.  [OE.  ayel,  aiel,  OF.  aiol,  aiel,  F.  aleul, 
a  dim.  of  L.  avus  grandfather.]    A  grandfather.     [06s.] 

Writ  of  Ayle,  an  ancient  English  writ  which  lay  against 
a  stranger  who  had  dispossessed  the  demandant  of  land 
of  whicn  his  grandfather  died  seized. 

Ay'me'  (ai'me'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ahi  interj.]  The  utter- 
ance of  the  ejaculation  "Ay  me!"  [06s.]  See  Ay, 
interj.     "^j/mees  and  hearty  heigh-hoes."      J.Fletcher. 

A-yond'  (a-ySnd'),  prep.  &  adv.  Beyond.  \_Nortk 
of  Eng."] 

A-yont'  {a/-f6nt'),_prep.  &  adv.    Beyond.    [iSeo/.] 

A'y-rie,  A'y-ry  (a'l-ry),  n.    See  Aekie.         Drayton. 

Ayr'Shire  (ar'shir),  n.  {Agric.)  One  of  a  superior 
breed  of  cattle  from  Ayrshire,  Scotland.  Ayrshires  are 
notable  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  milk. 

II  A-yun'ta-ml-en'tO  (a^yo6n'ta-me-5n'to),  n.  [Sp.,  fr. 
OSp.  ayuntar  to  join.]  In  Spain  and  Spanish  America,  a 
corporation  or  body  of  magistrates  in  cities  and  towns, 
corresponding  to  mayor  and  aldermen. 

A-za_'le-a  (a-za1e-a ;  97),  n.  ;  pi.  Azaleas  (-4z).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  afoAeos  dry,  —  so  called  because  supposed  to  grow 
best  in  dry  ground.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  showy  flowering 
shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  China  or  of  North  America ; 
false  honeysuckle.  The  genus  is  scarcely  distinct  from 
Rhododendron. 

Az'a-role  (az'ar-rol)^  n.  [F.  azerole,  the  name  of  the 
fruit,  fr.  Ar.  az-zo'rur:  cf.  It.  azzeruolo,  Sp.  acerolo.] 
(Bot.)  The  Neapolitan  medlar  {Crataegus  azarolus),  a 
shrub  of  southern  Europe ;  also,  its  fruit. 

A-zed'a-rach_(a-zed'a-rak),  n.  [P.  azedarac,  Sp.  ace- 
deraque,  Pers.  azaddiraldit  noble  tree.]  1.  {Bot.)  A 
handsome  Asiatic  tree  {Melia  azedarach),  common  in  the 
southern  United  States ;  —  called  also,  Pride  of  India, 
Pride  of  China,  and  Bead  tree. 

2.  {Med.)  The  bark  of  the  roots  of  the  azedarach,  used 
as  a  cathartic  and  emetic. 

Azi-muth  (Sz'i-miith),  re.  [OE.  azimut,  F.  azimut, 
fr.  Ar.  as-sumut,  pi.  of  as-samt  a  way,  or  perh.,  a  point 
of  the  horizon  and  a  circle  extending  to  it  from  the  zenith, 
as  being  the  Arabic  article  :  cf.  It.  azziniutto,  Pg.  azi- 
muth, and  Ar.  samt-al-ra's  the  vertex  of  the  heaven.  Cf. 
Zenith.]  {Astron.  &  Geodesy)  (a)  The  quadrant  of  an 
azimuth  circle.  (6)  An  arc  of  the  horizon  intercepted 
between  the  meridian  of  the  place  and  a  vertical  circle 
passing  through  the  center  of  any  object ;  as,  the  azimuth 
of  a  star ;  the  azimuth  or  bearing  of  a  line  in  surveying. 

11^°'  In  trigonometrical  survey- 
ing, it  is  customary  to  reckon  the 
azimuth  of  a  line  from  the  south 
point  of  the  horizon  around  by  the 
west  from  0°  to  360°. 

Azimuth  circle,  or  Vertical  circle,  one 
of  the  great  circles  of  the  sphere 
intersecting  each  other  in  the  zenith 
and  nadir,  and  cutting  the  horizon 
at  right  angles.  Button.  —  Azimuth 
compass,  a  compass  resembling  the 
mariner's  compass,  but  having  the 
card  divided  into  degrees  instead  of 
rhumbs,  and  having  vertical  sights ; 
used  for  taking  the  magnetic  azi- 
muth of  a  heavenly  body,  in  order 


to  find,  by  comparison  with  the  true  azimuth,  the  varia- 
tion of  the  needle.  —  Azimutb  dial,  a  dial  whose  stile  or 
gnomon  is  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 
Mutton.  —Magnetic  azimuth,  an  arc  of  the  horizon,  inter- 
cepted between  the  vertical  circle  passing  through  any 
object  and  the  magnetic  meridian.  Tliis  is  found  by 
observing  the  object  with  an  azimuth  compass. 

Az'i-muth'al  (Szt-muth'al  or  -mu'thal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  azimuth ;  in  a  horizontal  circle. 

Azimuthal  error  of  a  transit  instrument,  its  deviation  in 
azimuth  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian. 

Az'O-  (Sz'6-).  [See  Azote.]  {Chem.)  A  combining 
form  of  azote ;  (a)  Applied  loosely  to  compounds  having 
nitrogen  variously  combined,  as  in  cyanides,  nitrates,  etc. 
(6)  Now  especially  applied  to  compounds  containing  a 
two  atom  nitrogen  group  uniting  two  hydrocarbon  rad- 
icals, as  in  ozobenzene,  ffzobenzoic,  etc.  These  com- 
pounds furnish  many  artificial  dyes.     See  DiAzo-. 

Az'O-ben'zene  (5z'6-beu'zen),  n.  [Azo-  -\-  benzene."] 
{C/iem.)  A  substance  (CcHc.No.Ci.Hj)  derived  from  nitro- 
benzene, forming  orange  red  crystals  which  are  easily 
fusible. 

A-ZO'iC  (a-zo'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  a  priv.  -j-  ^cjtj  life,  from  (^v 
to  live.]  Destitute  of  any  vestige  of  organic  life,  or  at 
least  of  animal  life ;  anterior  to  the  existence  of  animal 
life ;  formed  when  there  was  no  animal  life  on  the  globe ; 
as,  the  azoic  rocks. 

Azoic  age  (Geo!.),  the  age  preceding  the  existence  of  an- 
imal life,  or  anterior  to  the  paleozoic  time.  Azoic  is  also 
used  as  a  noun,  age  being  understood.  See  Aechsan, 
and  Eozoic. 

Az'0-le'ic  (Sz'o-le'Tk),  a.  \_Azo-  -\-  oleic]  {Chem.) 
Pertaining  to  an  acid  produced  by  treating  oleic  with  ni- 
tric acid.     [jB.] 

A-ZOn'lo  (a-zon'ik),  a.  [Gr.  afiui/iKis ;  a  priv.  + 
(tlivT]  zone,  region.]  Confined  to  no  zone  or  region  ;  not 
local. 

A-ZO'rl-an  (a-zo'iT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Azores,  —  n.     A  native  of  the  Azores. 

Az'Ote  (az'ot  or  a-zot' ;  277),  n.  [F.  azote,  fr.  Gr.  a 
priv.  -\-  (uiri  lif e ;  —  so  named  by  Lavoisier  because  it  is 
incapable  of  supporting  life.]    Same  as  Nitrogen.     [jR.] 

Az'Otll  (az'5th),  n.  [LL.  azoch,  azoth,  fr.  Ar.  az-zauq' 
mercury.]  {Alcliemy)  {a)  The  first  prmciple  of  metals, 
i.  e.,  mercury,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  exist  in 
all  metals,  and  to  be  extractable  from  them.  (6)  The 
universal  remedy  of  Paracelsus. 

A-zot'io  (a-z8t'ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to  azote, 
or  nitrogen ;  formed  or  consisting  of  azote  ;  nitric  ;  as, 
azotic  gas ;  azotic  acid.     [i2.]  Carpenter. 

Az'0-tite  (az'o-tit),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
combination  of  azotous,  or  nitrous,  acid  with  a  base  ;  a 
nitrite,     [i?.] 

Az'o-tize  (-tiz),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  AzoTizED  (-tizd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  AzOTiziNG  (-ti'zTng).]  To  impregnate  with 
azote,  or  nitrogen ;  to  nitrogenize. 

Az'0-tom'e-ter  (Sz'6-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [Azote  +  -meter.l 
( Chem. )  An  apparatus  for  measuring  or  determining  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen ;  a  nitrometer. 

A-ZO'tOUS  (a-zo'tiis),  a.  Nitrous ;  as,  azotous  acid,  [fl.] 

Az'tec  (az'tek),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  one  of  the  early 
races  in  Mexico  that  inhabited  the  great  plateau  of  that 
country  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  in  1519.  — 
n.     One  of  the  Aztec  race  or  people. 

Az'ure  (Szh'ur  or  a'zhur  ;  277)^^  a.  [F.  &  OSp.  azur, 
Sp.  azul,  through  Ar.  from  Per.  lo.jaward,  or  lajuward, 
lapis  lazuli,  a  blue  color,  lajawardi,  lajuwardl,  azure, 
cerulean,  the  initial  I  having  been  dropped,  perhaps  by 
the  influence  of  the  Ar.  azr-aq  azure,  blue.  Cf.  G.  lasur, 
lasurs,te\xt,  azure  color,  azure  stone,  and  NL.  lapis  lazuli.^ 
Sky-blue  ;  resembling  the  clear  blue  color  of  the  un- 
clouded sky ;  cerulean ;  also,  cloudless. 
Azure  stone  (Min.),  the  lapis  lazuli ;  also,  the  lazulite. 

Az'ure,  n.    1.  The  lapis  lazuli.     [06s.] 

2.  The  clear  blue  color  of  the  sky ;  also,  a  pigment  or 
dye  of  this  color.     "In  robes  of  osMre."       Wordsworth. 

3.  The  blue  vault  above ;  the  unclouded  sky. 


Not  like  tliose  steps 
On  heaven's  azure. 


Milton, 


Azure  (//«-.). 


Azimuth  Compass.    ■ 

B  A  Sights  i  AS  Gim- 

bal. 


4.  {Ser.)  A  blue  color,  represented 
in  engraving  by  horizontal  parallel  lines. 

Az'ure,  v.  t.    To  color  blue. 

Az'ured  (Szh'urd  or  a'zhurd),  a.  Of 
an  azure  color ;  sky-blue.  "  The  azured 
harebell."  Shak. 

A-ZU're-OUS  (a-zu'rt-us),  a.  {Zool.) 
Of  a  fine  blue  color ;  azure. 

Az'u-rine  (Szh'ii-rTn),  a.  [Cf.  Az- 
tTEN.]    Azure. 

Az'u-rine,  n.  {Zool.)  The  blue  roach  of  Europe  {Leu- 
ciscus  cseruleus) ;  —  so  called  from  its  color. 

Az'U-rite  (azh'ii-rit),  re.  {Min.)  Blue  carbonate  of 
copper ;  blue  malachite. 

Az'nxn  (azh'um  or  a'zhum),  a.     [Cf.   OF.  azurin, 
asurin,  Uj.  azurinus.   See  Azure,  a.]    Azure.     [06s.] 
Thick  set  with  agate,  and  the  azwn  sheen 
Of  turkis  blue,  and  emerald  green.  Milton. 

Az'y-gOUS  (az'i-giis),  a.  [Gr.  afuyos  ;  a  priv.  -)- 
ftcj/of  yoke.]  {Anat.)  Having  no  fellow;  not  one  of  a 
pair ;  single ;  as,  the  azygous  muscle  of  the  uvula. 

Az'ym,  Az'yme  (azlm),  n.  [F.  azyme  unleavened, 
L.  azymus,  fr.  Gr.  afv/i.05  ;  a  priv.  -|-  fv^nr;  leaven.]  Un- 
leavened bread. 

A-zym'io  (a-zTmtk),  a.    Azymous. 

Az'y-mite  (Sz'i-mit),  re.  [Cf.  F.  azymite.]  {Eccl. 
Hist.)  One  who  administered  the  Eucharist  with  unleav- 
ened bread  ;  —  a  name  of  reproach  given  by  those  of  the 
Greek  church  to  the  Latins. 

Az'y-mous  (Sz'I-mus),  a.  [See  Azym.]  Unleavened  ; 
unfermented.     "  Azymous  hfead."  Dunglison. 


ale,  senate,   c&re,   am,    arm,    aslc,  final,  j^ll ;     eve,   event,   £nd,   fern,   recent ;     ice,   idea,   ill ;     old,   dbey,   drt>,   ddd ; 
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B(be)  is  the  second  letter  of  the  English  alphabet. 
(See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  196,  220.)  It  is 
etymologically  related  to  p,  v,f,  w,  and  m,  letters  rep- 
resenting sounds  having  a  close  organic  affinity  to  its 
own  sound ;  as  in  Eug.  ftursar  and  purser ;  Eng.  bear  and 
L;it.  /erre ;  Eng.  sillier  and  Ger.  silier ;  Lat.  cufiitiun 
and  It.  gojnito ;  Eng.  seven,  Anglo-Saxon  seo/on,  Ger. 
sieften,  Lat.  septem,  Gr.  JTrra,  Sanskrit  saptan.  Tlie 
form  of  the  letter  B  is  Koman,  from  the  Greek  B  {Beta), 
of  Semitic  origin.  The  small  b  was  formed  by  gradual 
change  from  the  capital  B. 

In  Music,  B  is  the  nominal  of  the  seventh  tone  in  the 
model  major  scale  (the  scale  of  C  major),  or  of  the  sec- 
ond tone  in  its  relative  minor  scale  (that  of  A  minor).  Bb 
stands  for  B  flat,  the  tone  a  half  step,  or  semitone,  lower 
than  B.  In  German,  B  stands  for  our  Bb,  vrhile  our  B 
natural  is  called  H  (pronounced  ha). 

Ba  (ba),  V.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  baer  to  open  the  mouth,  E. 
bayer.]    To  kiss.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Baa  (ba),  V.  i.  [Cf.  G.  b'den;  an  Imitative  word.]  To 
cry  baa,  or  bleat  as  a  sheep. 

He  treble  baas  for  help,  but  none  can  get.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Baa  (ba),  n. ;  pi.  B.iAS  (baz).  [Cf.  G.  ia.]  The  cry 
or  bleating  of  a  sheep ;  a  bleat. 

Baa'ing,  «.     The  bleating  of  a  sheep.  Marryat. 

Ba'al  (ba'ol),  n. ;  Heb.  pi.  Baalim  (-Im).  [Heb.  ba^al 
lord.]  1.  (3Iyth.)  The  supreme  male  divinity  of  the 
Phoenician  and  Canaanitish  nations. 

Uy^  The  name  of  this  god  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament 
andelsewhere  with  mialifyin^  epithets  subjoined,  answer- 
ing to  the  diii'erent  ideas  of  his  character ;  as,  £aa/-berith 
(tlie  Covenant  Baal),  5aa?-zebub  (Baal  of  the  fly). 

2.  pi.  The  whole  class  of  divinities  to  whom  the  name 
Baal  was  applied.  Judges  x.  C. 

Ba'al-ism  (-iz'm),  ra.    Worship  of  Baal ;  idolatry. 

Ba'al-ist  (-tst),  \n.    A  worshiper  of  Baal ;  a  devotee 

Ba'al-lte  (-it),    )     of  any  false  religion ;  an  idolater. 

II  Balja  (ba'ba),  n.     [F.]    A  kind  of  plum  cake. 

Bab'Ditt  (bab'btt),  V.  t.    To  line  with  Babbitt  metal. 

Bab'bitt  met'al  (bSb'blt  mSt'al).  [From  the  invent- 
or, Isaac  Babbitt  of  Massachusetts.]  A  soft  white  alloy 
of  variable  composition  (as  of  nine  parts  of  tin  to  one  of 
copper,  or  of  fifty  parts  of  tin  to  five  of  antimony  and 
one  of  copper)  used  in  bearings  to  diminish  friction. 

Bab'ble  (bab'b'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Babbled  (-b'ld) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  B.4EBLING.]  [Of.  LG.  babbehi,  D.  babbe- 
ten,  G.  bappehi,  bappern,  F.  babiller,  It.  babbolare ; 
prob.  orig.,  to  keep  saying  ba,  imitative  of  a  child  learn- 
ing to  talk.]  1.  To  utter  words  indistinctly  or  unintelli- 
gibly ;  to  utter  inarticulate  sounds ;  as,  a  child  babbles. 

2.  To  talk  incoherently ;  to  utter  unmeaning  words. 

3.  To  talk  much ;  to  chatter ;  to  prate. 

4.  To  make  a  continuous  murmuring  noise,  as  shallow 
water  running  over  stones. 

In  everybabbUng  brook  he  finds  a  friend.     Wordsworth, 
I3^°"  Hounds  are  said  to  babble,  or  to  be  babbling,  when 
they  are  too  noisy  after  having  found  a  good  scent. 
Syn.  —  To  prate ;  prattle ;  chatter ;  gossip. 
Bab'ble,  v.  t.     X.  To  utter  in  an  indistinct  or  inco- 
herent way ;  to  repeat,  as  words,  in  a  childish  way  vrith- 
out  understanding. 
These  [words]  he  used  to  babble  in  all  companies.    Arbuthnot. 
2.  To  disclose  by  too  free  talk,  as  a  secret. 
Bab'ble,  n.     1.  Idle  talk  ;  senseless  prattle ;  gabble  ; 
twaddle.     "This  is  mere  moral  6a J6Ze."  Milton. 

2.  Inarticulate  speech ;  constant  or  confused  murmur. 
The  babble  of  our  young  children.  Darwin. 

The  babble  of  the  stream.  Tennyson. 

Bab'ble-ment  (bab'b'1-ment),  n.    Babble.  Hawthorne. 
Bab'bler  (bSb'bler),  n.     1.  An  idle  talker;  an  irra- 
tional prater ;  a  teller  of  secrets. 

Great  babblers,  or  talkers,  are  not  fit  for  trust.    UEstrarge. 

2.  A  hound  too  noisy  on  finding  a  good  scent. 

3.  {Zo'ol.)  A  name  given  to  anyone  of  a  family  (Tima- 
linas)  of  thrushlike  birds,  having  a  chattering  note. 

Bab'ble-ry  (-b'l-ry),  TO.   Babble.    lObs.']    Sit  T.  More. 
Babe  (bab),  n.    [Cf.  Ir.  bab,  baban,  "W.  baban,  maban.j 

1.  An  infant ;  a  young  child  of  either  sex ;  a  baby. 

2.  A  doll  for  children.  Spenser. 

Babe'hood  (-hood), «.    Babyhood,    [ij.]  Udall. 

Ba'bel  (ba'bel),  re.  [Heb.  Babel,  the  name  of  the  cap- 
ital of  Babylonia ;  in  Genesis  associated  with  the  idea  of 
"  confusion."]  1.  The  city  and  tower  in  the  land  of  Shi- 
nar,  where  the  confusion  of  languages  took  place. 

Therefore  is  tiie  name  of  it  called  Babel.     Gen.  xi.  9. 

2.  Hence  :  A  place  or  scene  of  noise  and  confusion ;  a 
confused  mixture  of  sounds,  as  of  voices  or  languages. 

That  babel  of  strange  heathen  languages.    Hammond. 
The  grinding  habel  of  the  street.    R.  I.  Stevenson. 

BaVer-y  (ba'ber-y),  re.  [Perh.  orig.  for  baboonery. 
Cf.  Baboon,  and  also  Babe.]  Finery  of  a  kind  to  please 
a  child.     [06«.]     "Painted  fiafieTT/."         Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ba'bl-an  (ba'bi-an),  Ba'bi-on  (ba'bT-iin),  n.  [See 
Baboon.]     A  baboon.     [06,?.]  B.  Jonson. 

II  Bab'll-lard  (bSb'il-lard),  re.  [F.,  a  babbler.]  (Zool.) 
The  lesser  whitethroat  of  Europe ;  —  called  also  babbling 
warbler. 

BabOng-ton-lte  (bSb^ng-tun-it),  n.  [Prom  Dr.  Bab- 
ington.']    (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  triclinic  crystals 


approaching  pyroxene  in  angle,  and  of  a  greenish  black 
color.     It  is  a  silicate  of  iron,  manganese,  and  lime. 

II  Bab'l-rous'sa,  II  Bab'i-ras'sa  (bab'l-roos'sa),  n.  [P. 

babiroussa,  fr.  Malay  babl  hog  -|-  rusa  deer.]  {Zool.) 
A laige  hoglike  quadruped  {Sus,  or  Porcas,  babirussa)  of 
the  East  Indies,  sometimes  domesticated ;  the  Indian  hog. 
Its  upper  canine  teetii  or  tusks  are  large  and  recurved. 


Chacma  Baboon  iCynocephaXus 
porcarius). 


Babiroussa. 

Bab'lsh  (bal/ish),  a.  Like  a  babe  ;  childish  ;  babyish, 
[i?.]  " Babish  imbecility."  Drayton. — Bab'ish-ly, 
adv. — Bab'ish-ness,  re.    [i?.] 

Bab'ism  (bab'iz'm),  re.  [From  Bab  (Pers.  bab  a  gate), 
the  title  assumed  by  the  founder,  Mirza  Ali  Mohammed.] 
The  doctrine  of  a  modern  religious  sect,  which  originated 
in  Persia  in  1843,  being  a  mixture  of  Mohammedan,  Chris- 
tian, Jewish,  and  Parsee  elements. 

Bab'lst,  re.    A  believer  in  Babism. 

II  Bablah  (bSbla),  re.  [Cf.  Per.  babul  a  species  of 
mimosa  yielding  gum  arabic]  The  rind  of  the  fruit  of 
several  East  Indian  species  of  acacia  ;  neb-neb.  It  con- 
tains gallic  acid  and  tannin,  and  is  used  for  dyeing  drab. 

II  Ba'bOO,  II  Ba'ba  (ba'boo),  re.  [Hind.  656(J.]  A  Hin- 
doo gentleman  ;  a  native  clerk  who  writes  English  ;  also, 
a  Hindoo  title  answering  to  Mr.  or  Esquire.    Whitworth. 

Bab-OOn'  (bab-oon'),  re.  [OE.  babewin,  baboin,  fr. 
P.  babouin,  or  LL.  babewynus.  Of  unknown  origin ;  cf. 
D.  baviaan,  G.  pavian, 
baboon,  P.  babine  lip  of 
ape,  dogs,  etc.,  dial.  G. 
b'dppe  mouth.]  {Zool.) 
One  of  the  Old  World 
Quadrumana,  of  the  gen- 
era Cynocephalus  and 
Papio ;  the  dog-faced 
ape.  Baboons  have  dog- 
liie  muzzles  and  large 
canine  teeth,  cheek 
pouches,  a  short  tail, 
and  naked  callosities  on 
the  buttocks.  They  are 
mostly  African.  See 
Mandrill,  and  Chacma, 
and  Deill  an  ape. 

Bab-oon'er-y  (-er-y),  re.  Baboonish  behavior.  Marryat. 

Bab-oon'lsh,  a.    Like  a  baboon. 

Ba'by  (ba'by),  re. ;  pi.  Babies  (-biz).    [Dim.  of  babe.'] 

\.  An  infant  or  young  child  of  either  sex  ;  a  babe. 

2.  A  small  image  of  an  infant ;  a  doU. 

Babies  in  the  eyes,  the  minute  reflection  which  one  sees 
of  one's  self  in  the  eyes  of  another. 

She  clun^  about  his  neck,  gave  him  ten  kisses. 

Toyed  with  his  locks,  looked  babies  in  his  eyes.    Reywood. 

Ba'by,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  infant ; 
young  or  little ;  as,  6a6!/ swans.    "jSaftj/ figure."    SUak. 

Ba'by,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Babied  (-bid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  BABYnTO.]  To  treat  like  a  young  child  ;  to  keep 
dependent ;  to  humor  ;  to  fondle.  Young. 

Ba'by  farm'  (farm').  A  place  where  the  nourish- 
ment and  care  of  babies  are  offered  for  hire. 

Ba'by  farm'er  (-er).    One  who  keeps  a  baby  farm. 

Ba'by  faim'ing.  The  business  of  keeping  a  baby  farm. 

Ba'by-hOOd  (-hood),  re.   The  state  or  period  of  infancy. 

Ba'by-house'  (-hens'),  re.  A  place  for  cluldren's  dolls 
and  dolls'  furniture.  Swift. 

Ba'by-ish,  a.  Like  a  baby  ;  childish ;  puerile  ;  sim- 
ple. —  Ba'by-ish-ly,  adv.  —  Ba'by-ish-ness,  n. 

Ba'by-ism  (-iz'm),  re.     1.  The  state  of  being  a  baby. 

2.  A  babyish  manner  of  acting  or  speaking. 

Ba'by  jump'er  (jilmp'er).  A  hoop  suspended  by  an 
elastic  strap,  in  which  a  young  child  may  be  held  secure 
while  amusing  itself  by  jumping  on  the  floor. 

Bab'y-lo'ni-an  (bab'I-lo'nT-on),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  real  or  to  the  mystical  Babylon,  or  to  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Babylonia ;  Chaldean. 

Bab'y-lo'ni-an;  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Babylonia 
(which  included  Chaldea) ;  a  Chaldean. 

2.  An  astrologer ;  —  so  called  because  the  Chaldeans 
were  remarkable  for  the  study  of  astrology. 

Bab'y-lon'ic  (-lon'ik),    1  a.  1.  Pertainmg  to  Babylon, 

Bab'y-lon'ic-al  (-I-kal),  )  or  made  there  ;  as,  Baby- 
Ionic  garments,  carpets,  or  hangings. 

2.  Tumultuous;  disorderly.  [Ofc.]  Sir  J.  Harrington. 

Bab'y-lO'nish  (bab'i-lo'ntsh),  <7.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  made  in,  Babylon  or  Babylonia.  "  A  Babylo- 
nish garment."  Josh.  vii.  21. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Babylon  of  Revelation  xiv.  8. 


3.  Pertainmg  to  Rome  and  papal  power.     [Obs.l 

The  .  .  .  injurious  nickname  of  Babylonish.         Gage. 

4.  Confused  ;  Babel-like. 

II  Bab'y-rous'sa,  II  Bab'y-rus'sa  (bSb't-roos'sa-),  n. 
{Zool.)  See  Babiroussa. 

Ba'by-Ship  (ba'by-ship),  re.  The  quality  of  being  a 
baby ;  the  personality  of  an  infant. 

Bac  (bak),  re.  [F.  See  Back  a  vat.]  1.  A  broad,  flat- 
bottomed  ferryboat,  usually  worked  by  a  rope. 

2.  A  vat  or  cistern.     See  1st  Back. 

Bac'ca-lau're-ate  (bSk'ka-la're-it),  re.  [NL.  bacca- 
laureutus,  fr.  LL.  baccalatireus  a  bachelor  of  arts,  fr. 
buccalarius,  but  as  if  fr.  L.  bacca  lauri  bayberry,  from 
the  practice  of  the  bachelor's  wearing  a  garland  of  bay- 
berries.  See  Bachelor.]  1.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts  (B.  A.  or  A.  B.),  the  first  or  lowest  academical  degree 
conferred  by  universities  and  colleges. 

2.  A  baccalaureate  sermon.     [U.  S.] 

Bac'ca-lau're-ate,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  bachelor  of  arts. 

Baccalaureate  sermon,  in  some  American  colleges,  a  ser- 
mon delivered  as  a  farewell  discourse  to  a  graduating 
class. 

llBac'ca-ra',  Bac'ca-rat'  (b5k'ka-ra'),  re.  [F.]  A 
French  game  of  cards,  played  by  a  banker  and  punters. 

Bac-ca're  )  (bSk-ka're),    interj.      Stand    back !    give 

Bac-ka're  )  place !  —  a  cant  word  of  the  Elizabethan 
writers,  probably  in  ridicule  of  some  person  who  pre- 
tended to  a  knowledge  of  Latin  which  he  did  not  possess. 
Baccare  !  you  are  marvelous  forward.  Stiok. 

Bac'cate  (bSk'kat),  a.  [L.  baccalus,  fr.  L.  bacca 
berry.]  {Bot.)  Pulpy  throughout,  like  a  berry ;  —  said  of 
fruits.  Gray. 

Bac'ca-ted  (bSk'ka-ted),  a.     1.  Having  many  berries. 

2.  Set  or  adorned  with  pearls.     [06s.] 

Bac'cha-nal  (bSk'ka-nal),  a.  [L.  Bacchanalis.  See 
Bacchanalia.]    1.  Eelating  to  Bacchus  or  his  festival. 

2.  Engaged  in  drunken  revels ;  drunken  and  riotous  or 
noisy. 

Bac'cha-nal  (bSk'ka-nal),  n.  1.  A  devotee  of  Bac- 
chus ;  one  who  mdulges  in  drunken  revels ;  one  who  ia 
noisy  and  riotous  when  intoxicated ;  a  carouser.  "Tipsy 
bacchanals."  Shak. 

2.  pi.  The  festival  of  Bacchus ;  the  bacchanalia. 

3.  Drunken  revelry ;  an  orgy. 

4.  A  song  or  a  dance  in  honor  of  Bacchus. 

II  Bac'cha-na'li-a  (-na'll-a),  re.  pi.  [L.  Bacchanal  a 
place  devoted  to  Bacchus ;  in  the  pi.  Bacchanalia  a  feast 
of  Bacchus,  fr.  Bacchus  the  god  of  wine,  Gr.  BdtKxos.] 

1.  {Myth.)  A  feast  or  an  orgy  in  honor  of  Bacchus. 

2.  Hence  :  A  drunken  feast ;  drunken  revels ;  an  orgy. 
Bac'Cha-na1i-an  (-na1i-an ;  106),  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

to  the  festival  of  Bacchus  ;  relating  to  or  given  to  revel- 
ing and  drunkenness. 

Even  bacchanalian  madness  has  its  charms.    Cowper. 

Bac'cha-na1i-an,  re.    A  bacchanal ;  a  dnmken  reveler. 

Bac'Cha-na11-an-ism  (-an-Tz'm),  re.  The  practice  of 
bacchanalians ;  bacchanals ;  drunken  revelry. 

Bac'chant  (bak'kant),  re. ;  pi.  E.  Bacchants,  L. 
Bacchantes  (-kan'tez).  [L.  bacchans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
bacchari  to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Bacchus.]  1.  A 
priest  of  Bacchus. 

2.  A  bacchanal ;  a  reveler.  Croly. 

Bac'chant,  a.  Bacchanalian ;  fond  of  drunken  rev- 
elry ;  wine-loving ;  reveling ;  carousing.  Byron. 

Bac'chante  (bSk'kant  or  ba-kanf),  re. ;  L.  pi.  Bac- 
chantes (-kan'tez).     1.  A  priestess  of  Bacchus. 

2.  A  female  bacchanal. 

Bac-Chan'tic  (bak-kan'ttk),  a.     Bacchanalian. 

Bac'chic  (bak'kTk),     I  a.      [L.  Bacchicus,  Gr.  Baxx'- 

Bac'chic-al  (-ki-kal),  )  kos.]  Of  or  relating  to  Bac- 
chus ;  hence,  jovial,  or  riotous,  with  intoxication. 

II  Bac-chi'US  (bak-ki'iis),  re./  pi.  Bacchii  (-kil').  [L. 
Bacchius  pes,  Gr.  6  BaKX"os  (sc.  ttouj  foot).]  {Pros.) 
A  metrical  foot  composed  of  a  short  syllable  and  two 
long  ones  ;  according  to  some,  two  long  and  a  short. 

Bacchus  (bSk'kus),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Baxxos.]  {Myth.) 
The  god  of  wine,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele. 

BaC-Cif'er-OUS  (bak-sifer-iSs),  a.  I'L.  baccij'er ;  bacca 
berry -|- /en-e  to  bear.]  Producing  berries.  ^'■Baccifer- 
ous  trees."  Bay. 

Bac'ci-form  (bak'sT-fSrm),  a.  [L.  bacca  berry  + 
-form.]    Having  the  form  of  a  berry. 

Bac-civ'0-rous  (bak-siv'o-riis),  a.  [L.  bacca  berry  -j- 
fO)-(7re  to  devour.]  {Zool.)  Eating,  or  subsisting  on,  ber- 
ries ;  as,  baccivorous  birds. 

Bace  (has),  re.,  a.,  &  v.    See  Base.    [Obs.]     Spenser. 

Bach'a-rach  )  (bSk'a-i-ak),  re.    A  kind  of  wine  made 

Back'a-rack  (      at  Bacharach  on  the  Rhine. 

Bach'e-lor  (bSch'e-ler),  re.  [OP.  bacheler  young  man, 
P.  bachelier  (cf.  Pr.  bacalar,  Sp.  bachiller,  Pg.  bacharel. 
It.  baccalare),  LL.  baccalarius  the  tenant  of  a  kind  of 
farm  called  baccalaria,  a  soldier  not  old  or  rich  enough 
to  lead  his  retainers  into  battle  with  a  banner,  a  person 
of  an  inferior  academical  degree  aspiring  to  a  doctorate. 
In  the  latter  .sense,  it  was  afterward  changed  to  bacca- 
laureus.  See  Baccalaureate,  re.]  1.  A  man  of  any  age 
who  has  not  been  married. 

As  merry  and  mellow  an  old  bachelor  as  ever  followed  a 
hound.  W.  Inaig. 

2.  An  unmarried  woman.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 
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3.  A  person  who  has  taken  the  first  or  lowest  degree 
in  the  liberal  arts,  or  in  some  branch  of  science,  at  a  col- 
lege or  university  ;  as,  a  bachelor  of  arts. 

4.  A  knight  who  had  no  standard  of  his  own,  but 
fought  under  the  standard  of  another  in  the  field  ;  often, 
a  young  knight. 

5.  lu  the  companies  of  London  tradesmen,  one  not  yet 
admitted  to  wear  the  livery ;  a  junior  member.     \_Obs.'\ 

6.  {Zo'dl.)  A  kind  of  bass,  an  edible  fresh-water  fish 
{Pomoxys  annularis)  of  the  southern  United  States. 

Bach'e-Ior-dom  (bach'e-Ier-diim),  n.  The  state  of 
bachelorhood ;  the  whole  body  of  bachelors. 

Bach'e-lor-hOOd  (-hood),  n.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  a  bachelor  ;  bachelorship. 

Each'e-lor-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  Bachelorhood ;  also,  a  man- 
ner or  peculiarity  belonging  to  bachelors.         W.  Irving. 

Bach'e-lor'S  but'ton  (bSch'e-lerz  btit't'n).  {Bol. )  A 
plaut  with  flowers  shaped  like  buttons ;  especially,  sev- 
eral species  of  Ranunculus,  and  the  cornflower  {Centau- 
rea  cyanus)  and  globe  amaranth  {Gomphrena). 

5^='  Biiclielor'.^  buttons,  a  name  given  to  several  flowers 
"from  their  similitude  to  the  jagged  cloathe  buttons,  an- 
ciently wome  in  this  kingdom,"  according  to  Johnson's 
Oerarde,  p.  472  (1633) ;  but  by  other  writers  ascribed  to  "  a 
habit  of  country  fellows  to  carry  them  in  their  pockets  to 
divine  their  success  with  their  sweethearts."    Dr.  Prior. 

Bach'e-lor-Ship,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  bachelor. 

Bach'el-ry  (-el-rj?),  n.  [OF.  bachelerie.]  The  body 
of  young  aspirants  for  knighthood.     lObs.']         Chaucer. 

Ba-Cil'lar  (ba-sTl'ler),  a.  [L.  bacillum  little  staff.] 
(Biol. )  Shaped  like  a  rod  or  staff. 

II  Bac'il-la'rl-aB  (bSs'Il-la'ri-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
bacillum,  dim.  of  baculum  stick.]     (Biol.)  See  Diatom. 

Bac'il-la-ry  (bSs'Tl-la-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  little 
rods  ;  rod-shaped. 

Ba-cU'li-fonn  (ba-sTllT-fSrm),  a.  [L.  bacillum  little 
staff  +  -form.']     Hod-shaped. 

IIBa-cll'lus  (ba^sTl'lus),  n.  ;  pi.  Bacilli  (-11).  [NL., 
for  L.  bacillum.      See 

BACILLABLiE.]     (Biol.)  A 

variety  of  bacterium  ;  a 
microscopic,  rod-shaped 
vegetable  organism. 

Back  (bSic),  n.  [F. 
bac  :  cf.  Arm.  bag,  bak, 
a  bark,  D.  bak  tray, 
bowl.]  1.  A  large  slial- 
low  vat ;  a  cistern,  tub, 
or  trough,  used  by  brew- 
ers, distillers,  dyers, 
picklers,  glueniakers, 
and  others,  for  mixing  or 
cooling  wort,  holding 
water,  hot  glue,  etc. 

Hop  back,  Jack  back,  the 
cistern  whicli  receives 
the  infusion  of  malt  and 
hops  from  the  copper.  — 
Wash  back,  a  vat  in  which  distillers  ferment  the  wort  to 
form  wash.  —  Water  back,  a  cistern  to  liold  a  supply  of 
water ;  esp.  a  small  cistern  at  the  back  of  a  stove,  or  a 
group  of  pipes  set  in  the  fire  box  of  a  stove  or  furnace, 
through  which  water  circulates  and  is  heated. 

2.  A  ferryboat.    See  Bac,  1. 

Back  (bSk),  n.  [AS.  bsec,  bac  ;  akin  to  Icel.,  Sw.,  & 
LG.  bak,  Dan.  bag;  cf.  0H6.  bahho  ham,  Skr.  bhaj  to 
turn,  OSlav.  begii  flight.  Cf .  Bacon.]  1.  In  human  beings, 
the  iiinder  part  of  the  body,  extending  from  the  neck  to 
the  end  of  the  spine ;  in  other  animals,  that  part  of  the 
body  which  corresponds  most  nearly  to  such  part  of  a 
human  being  ;  as,  the  back  of  a  horse,  fish,  or  lobster. 

2.  An  extended  upper  part,  as  of  a  mountain  or  ridge. 

[The  mountains]  their  broad  bare  backs  upheave 

Into  tlie  clouds.  Millon. 

3.  The  outward  or  upper  part  of  a  thing,  as  opposed 
to  the  inner  or  lower  part ;  as,  the  back  of  the  hand,  the 
back  of  the  foot,  the  back  of  a  hand  rail. 

Methouglit  Love  pitying  me,  when  he  saw  this, 

Gave  me  your  hands,  the  backs&ud.  palms  to  kiss.  Donne. 

4.  The  part  opposed  to  the  front ;  the  hinder  or  rear 
part  of  a  thing ;  as,  the  back  of  a  book ;  the  back  of  an 
army ;  the  back  of  a  chimney. 

5.  The  part  opposite  to,  or  most  remote  from,  that 
which  fronts  the  speaker  or  actor ;  or  the  part  out  of 
sight,  or  not  generally  seen  ;  as,  the  back  of  an  island,  of 
a  hill,  or  of  a  village. 

6.  The  part  of  a  cutting  tool  on  the  opposite  side  from 
Its  edge ;  as,  the  back  of  a  knife,  or  of  a  saw. 

7.  A  support  or  resource  in  reserve. 


Bacillus. 
a  Convolution    of   threads,  each 

composed  of  Bacilli  ^Bacillus 

anttiracis).    X  200 
ft  Same,   showing    formation    of 

spores.    X  470 


This  project 
Should  have  a  back  or  second,  tnat  might  hold. 


Shak. 


If  this  should  blast  in  proof, 

8.  {Naut.)  The  keel  and  keelson  of  a  ship. 

9.  (Mining)  The  upper  part  of  a  lode,  or  the  roof  of  a 
horizontal  underground  passage. 

10.  A  garment  for  the  back ;  hence,  clothing.     [06s.] 

A  bak  to  walken  inne  by  dayhght.  Chaucer. 

Behind  one's  back,  when  one  is  absent ;  without  one's 
knowledge;  as,  to  ridicule  a  person  behind  his  back.— 
Full  back.  Half  back,  Quarter  back  (Football),  players  sta- 
tioned behind  those  in  the  front  line.  —  To  be  or  lie  on 
one's  back,  to  be  helpless.  —  To  put,  or  get,  one's  back  up,  to 
assume  an  attitude  of  obstinate  resistance  (from  the  ac- 
tion of  a  cat  when  attacked).  [Co!loq.]—lo  see  the  back 
of,  to  get  rid  of.  —  To  torn  the  back,  to  go  away ;  to  flee.  — 
To  turn  the  back  on  one,  to  forsake  or  neglect  him. 

Back,  a.  1.  Being  at  the  back  or  in  the  rear ;  dis- 
tant ;  remote ;  as,  the  back  door ;  back  settlements. 

2.  Being  in  arrear ;  overdue  ;  as,  back  rent. 

3.  Moving  or  operating  backward ;  as,  back  action. 
Back  charges,  charges  brought  forward  after  an  account 

has  been  made  up.  —  Back  filling  (Arch.),  the  mass  of  ma- 
terials used  in  fillmg  up  the  space  between  two  walls,  or 
between  the  inner  and  outer  faces  of  a  wall,  or  upon  the 
haunches  of  an  arch  or  vault.  —  Back  pressore.   (Steam 


Engine)  See  under  Pressure.  —  Back  rest,  a  ^de  at- 
tached to  the  slide  rest  of  a  lathe,  and  placed  in  contact 
with  the  work,  to  steady  it  in  turning.  —  Back  slang,  a 
kind  of  slang  m  which  every  word  is  written  or  pro- 
nounced backwards ;  as,  namtornuni.  — Back  stairs,  stairs 
in  the  back  part  of  a  house ;  orivate  stairs.  Also  used 
adjectively.  See  Back  staies".  Backstairs,  and  Back- 
stair,  in  the  Vocabulary,  —Back  step  (Mil.),  the  retro- 
grade movement  of  a  mai:.  or  body  of  men,  without  chan- 
ging front.  —  Back  stream,  a  current  running  against  tlie 
main  current  of  a  stream ;  an  eddy.  —  To  take  the  back 
track,  to  retrace  one's  steps ;  to  retreat.    [Collo(j.] 

Back  (bSk),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Backed  (bSkt)  ;p.pr.&!, 

vb.  n.  Backing.]    1.  To  get  upon  tbe  back  of ;  to  mount. 

I  will  back  liim  [a  horse]  straight.  Shak. 

2.  To  place  or  seat  upon  the  back,     [i?.] 

Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  backed. 

Appeared  to  me.  Shak. 

3.  To  drive  or  force  backward  ;  to  cause  to  retreat  or 
recede  ;  as,  to  back  oxen. 

4.  To  make  a  back  for ;  to  furnish  with  a  back ;  as,  to 
back  books. 

5.  To  adjoin  beliind ;  to  be  at  the  back  of. 

A  garden  .  .  .  with  a  vineyard  backed,  Shak. 

The  chalk  cliffs  which  back  the  beach.         Huxley. 

6.  To  write  upon  the  back  of ;  as,  to  back  a  letter ;  to 
indorse ;  as,  to  back  a  note  or  legal  document. 

7.  To  support ;  to  maintain ;  to  second  or  strengthen 
by  aid  or  influence  ;  as,  to  back  a  iiiend.  "  The  Parlia- 
ment would  be  backed  by  the  people."  Macaulay. 

Have  still  found  it  necessary  to  buck  and  fortify  their  laws 

with  rewards  and  punishments.  South. 

The  mate  backed  the  captain  manfully.    Blackw.  JIag. 

8.  To  bet  on  the  success  of ;  —  as,  to  back  a  race  horse. 

To  back  an  anchor  (Naul.),  to  lay  down  a  small  anchor 
ahead  of  a  large  one,  the  cable  of  the  small  one  being  fas- 
tened to  tlie  crown  of  the  large  one. —To  back  the  field, 
in  horse  racing,  tobet  against  a  particular  horse  or  horses, 
that  some  one  of  all  tlie  other  horses,  collectively  desig- 
nated "the  field,"  wUl  win. —To  back  the  oars,  to  row 
backward  with  tlie  oars.  — To  back  a  rope,  to  put  on  a  pre- 
venter. —To  back  the  sails,  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  cause 
the  ship  to  move  astern.  —  To  back  up,  to  support ;  to  sus- 
tain ;  as,  to  back  up  one's  friends.  —  To  back  a  warrant  (Laic), 
is  for  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  county  where  the 
warrant  is  to  be  executed,  to  sign  or  indorse  a  warrant, 
issued  in  another  county,  to  apprehend  an  offender.  —  To 
back  water  (Naul.),  to  reverse  tlie  action  of  the  oars,  pad- 
dles, or  propeller,  so  as  to  force  the  boat  or  ship  backward. 

Back,  V.  i.  1.  To  move  or  go  backward ;  as,  the  horse 
refuses  to  back. 

2.  (JVaut.)  To  change  from  one  quarter  to  another  by 
a  course  opposite  to  that  of  the  sun  ;  — used  of  the  wind. 

3.  (Sporting)  To  stand  still  behind  another  dog  which 
has  pointed ;  —  said  of  a  dog.     [£'?jj.] 

To  back  and  fill,  to  manage  the  sails  of  a  ship  so  that  the 
wind  strikes  them  alternately  in  front  and  behind,  in 
order  to  keep  the  ship  in  the  middle  of  a  river  or  channel 
while  the  current  or  tide  carries  the  vessel  against  the 
wind.  Hence :  (Fig.)  To  take  opposite  positions  alter- 
nately ;  to  assert  and  deny.  [  ColloqT]  —  To  back  out.  To  back 
down,  to  retreat  or  withdraw  from  a  promise,  engagement, 
or  contest ;  to  recede.    [Colloq.] 

Cleon  at  first  .  .  .  was  willing  to  go  ;  but,  finding  that  he 
[Nicias]  was  in  earnest,  he  tried  to  back  out.    jowctt  (Tlmojd.). 

Back,  adv.  [Shortened  from  abctck.]  1.  In,  to,  or 
toward,  the  rear;  as,  to  stand  back;  to  step  back. 

2.  To  the  place  from  which  one  came  ;  to  the  place  or 
person  from  wliich  something  is  taken  or  derived  ;  as,  to 
go  back  for  sometliing  left  behind ;  to  go  back  to  one's 
native  place ;  to  put  a  book  back  after  reading  it. 

3.  To  a  former  state,  condition,  or  station ;  as,  to  go 
back  to  private  life ;  to  go  back  to  barbarism. 

4.  (Of  time)  In  times  past;  ago.  "Sixty  or  seventy 
years  back."  Gladstone. 

5.  Away  from  contact ;  by  reverse  movement. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  .  .  .  came,  and  rolled  back  the  stone 
from  the  door.  Jlaii.  xxviii.  2. 

6.  In  concealment  or  reserve ;  in  one's  own  possession ; 
as,  to  keep  back  the  truth ;  to  keep  back  part  of  the 
money  due  to  another. 

7.  In  a  state  of  restraint  or  hindrance. 

The  Lord  hath  kept  thee  back  from  honor.    Numb.  xziv.  11. 

8.  In  return,  repayment,  or  requital. 

What  have  I  to  give  you  back  f  Shak. 

9.  In  withdrawal  from  a  statement,  promise,  or  under- 
taking ;  as,  he  took  back  the  offensive  words. 

XO.  In  arrear ;  as,  to  be  back  in  one's  rent.     IColloq.'] 

Back  and  forth,  backwards  and  forwards ;  to  and  fro.  — 
To  go  back  on,  to  turn  back  from  ;  to  abandon ;  to  be- 
tray ;  as,  to  go  back  on  a  friend  ;  to  go  back  on  one's  pro- 
fessions.    [ColloQ.] 

Back'a-rack  (bSk'a-rSk),  n.    See  Bacharach. 

Bac-ka're  (bSk-ka're),  interj.    Same  as  Baccare. 

Back1)and'  (-band'),  n.  [2d  back,  n.  -f  band.]  (Sad- 
dlery) The  band  which  passes  over  the  back  of  a  horse 
and  holds  up  the  shafts  of  a  carriage. 

Back'blte'  (-bit'),  v.  t.  [2d  back,  n.  +  bite.']  To  wound 
by  clandestine  detraction ;  to  censure  meanly  or  spite- 
fully (an  absent  person) ;  to  slander  or  speak  evil  of  (one 
absent).  Spenser. 

Back1)lte',  v.  i.    To  censure  or  revile  the  absent. 

They  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will  backbite.  Shak. 

Back'blt'er  (-blt'er),  n.  One  who  backbites ;  a  secret 
calumniator  or  detractor. 

Back1}lt'ing,  n.    Secret  slander ;  detraction. 

Backbiting,  and  bearing  of  false  witness.    Piers  Plowman. 

Backlioard'  (-bord'),  n.  [2d  back,  n.  -f-  board.]  1.  A 
board  which  supports  the  back  when  one  is  sitting ;  spe- 
cifically, the  board  athwart  the  after  part  of  a  boat. 

2.  A  board  serving  as  the  back  part  of  anything,  as  of 
a  wagon. 

3.  A  thin  stuff  used  for  the  backs  of  framed  pictures, 
mirrors,  etc. 


4.  A  board  attached  to  the  rim  of  a  water  wheel  to 
prevent  the  water  from  running  off  the  floats  or  iiaddles 
into  the  interior  of  the  wheel.  W.  Nicholson. 

5.  A  board  worn  across  the  back  to  give  erectness  to 
the  figure.        ^  Thackeray. 

Backt)ond'  (bSk'bSnd'),  n.  [Back,  adv.  +  b07id.} 
(Scots  Law)  An  instrument  which,  in  conjunction  with  an 
other  making  an  absolute  disposition,  constitutes  a  trust, 

Back'bone'  (-bon'),  n.  [2d  back,  n.  +  bone.]  1.  The 
column  of  bones  in  the  back  whicli  sustains  and  gives 
firmness  to  the  frame ;  the  spine ;  the  vertebral  or  spinal 
column. 

2.  Anything  like,  or  serving  the  purpose  of,  a  back- 
bone. 

The  lofty  mountains  on  the  north  side  compose  the  granitic 

axis,  or  backbone  of  the  country.  Darwin. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  backbone  of  our  subject.    Earle. 

3.  Firmness ;  moral  principle  ;  steadfastness. 

Shelley's  thought  never  had  any  backbone.      Shairp, 

To  the  backbone,  through  and  through  ;  thoroughly ; 

entirely,    '''■^ta.wic'ii  to  Itie  backbone."  Lord  Lytlon. 

Back'boned'  (bSk'bond'),  a.    Vertebrate. 

Back'cast'  (-kasf),  n.  [Back,  adv.  -f  cast."]  Any- 
thing which  brings  misfortune  upon  one,  or  causes  failure 
in  an  effort  or  enterprise  ;  a  reverse.     [Scot.] 

Back'  door'  (dor').  A  door  in  the  back  part  of  a 
building;  hence,  an  indirect  wa}'.  Atterbury- 

Back'door',  a.  Acting  from  behuid  and  in  conceal- 
ment ;  backstairs ;  as,  backdoor  intrigues. 

Back'down'(-doun'),  7!.  A  receding  or  giving  up;  a 
complete  surrender.     [Colloq.] 

Backed  (bakt),  a.  Having  a  back ;  fitted  with  a  back ; 
as,  a  backed  electrotype  or  stereotype  plate.  Used  in 
composition  ;  as,  broad-6acAerf  ;  \muvj>-backed. 

Back'er  (bSk'er),  n.  Cue  who,  or  that  which,  backs ; 
especially  one  who  backs  a  person  or  thing  in  a  contest. 

Back'fall'  (-fal'),  n.  [2d  back,  n.  +Jall.]  A  faU  or 
throw  on  the  back  in  wrestling. 

Back'friend'  (-frgnd'),  n.  [Back,  n.  or  adv.  -4- 
friend.]    A  secret  enemy.     [Obs.]  South. 

Back'gam'mon  (bSk'gam'un),  n.  [Origin  unknown ; 
perhaps  fr.  Dan.  bakke  tray  +  E.  game  ;  or  very  likely 
the  first  part  is  from  E.  back,  adv.,  and  the  game  is  bo 
called  because  the  men  are  often  set  back,]  A  game  of 
chance  and  skill,  played  by  two  persons  on  a  "  board  " 
marked  off  into  twenty-four  spaces  called  "  points. "  Each 
player  has  fifteen  pieces,  or  "men,"  the  movements  of 
which  from  point  to  point  are  determined  by  throwing 
dice.    Formerly  called  tables. 

Backgammon  board,  a  board  for  playing  backgammonj 
often  made  in  the  form  of  two  rectangular  trays  hinged 
together,  each  tray  containing  two  "  tables." 

Back'gam'mon,  v.  t.  In  the  game  of  backgammon, 
to  beat  by  ending  the  game  before  the  loser  is  clear  of 
his  first  "table." 

Back'ground'  (-ground'),  n.     [Back,  a.  -f  ground.] 

1.  Ground  in  the  rear  or  behind,  or  in  the  distance,  as 
opposed  to  the  foreground,  or  the  ground  in  front. 

2.  (Paint.)  The  space  which  is  behind  and  subordinate 
to  a  portrait  or  group  of  figures. 

III^°°  The  distance  in  a  picture  is  usually  divided  into 
foreground,  middle  distance,  and  background.    FuirhoU. 

3.  Anything  behind,  serving  as  a  foil ;  as,  the  statue 
had  a  background  of  red  hangings. 

4.  A  place  in  obscurity  or  retirement,  or  out  of  sight. 
I  fancy  there  was  a  background  of  grinding  and  waiting 

before  Miss  Torry  could  produce  this  highly  finished  , . .  per- 
formance. Mrs.  Alexander. 
A  husband  somewhere  in  the  background.    Tfiackeray. 

To  place  in  the  background,  to  make  of  little  consequence. 

Backliand'  (-hSnd'),  n.  [Back,  adv.  +  hand.]  A 
kind  of  handwriting  in  which  the  downward  slope  of  the 
letters  is  from  left  to  right. 

Back'hand',  a.  1.  Sloping  from  left  to  right ;  —  said 
of  handwriting. 

2.  Backlianded  ;  indirect ;  oblique.    [-R.] 

Backliand'ed,  a.  1.  With  the  hand  turned  back- 
ward ;  as,  a  backhanded  blow. 

2.  Indirect ;  awkward  ;  insincere ;  sarcastic ;  as,  a 
backhanded  compliment. 

3.  Turned  back,  or  inclining  to  the  left ;  as,  back- 
handed letters. 

Back'hand'ed-ness,  n.  State  of  being  backhanded ; 
the  using  of  backlianded  or  indirect  methods. 

Back'hand'er  (-hand'er),  n.    A  backhanded  blow. 

Back'house'  (bSk'hous'),  n.  [Back,  a.  -f  house.'] 
A  building  behind  the  main  building.  Specifically :  A 
privy ;  a  necessary. 

Back'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  moving  backward,  or  of 
putting  or  moving  anything  backward. 

2.  That  which  is  behind,  and  forms  the  back  of,  any- 
thing, usually  giving  strength  or  stability. 

3.  Support  or  aid  given  to  a  person  or  cause. 

4.  (Bookbinding)  The  preparation  of  the  back  of  a 
book  with  glue,  etc.,  before  putting  on  the  cover. 

Back'jOUlt'  (-joint'),  n.  [Back,  a.  or  adv.  -\- joint.] 
(Arch.)  A  rebate  or  chase  in  masonry  left  to  receive  a 
permanent  slab  or  other  filling. 

Backlash'  (-lash'),  n.  [Back,  adv.  +  lash.]  ( Mech.) 
The  distance  through  which  one  part  of  connected  ma- 
chinery, as  a  wheel,  piston,  or  screw,  can  be  moved  with- 
out moving  tho  connected  parts,  resulting  from  loose- 
ness in  fitting  or  from  wear ;  also,  the  jarring  or  reflex 
motion  caused  in  badly  fitting  machinery  by  irregularities 
in  velocity  or  a  reverse  of  motion. 

Back'less,  a.    Without  a  back. 

Backlog' (-log';  115),  n.  [Back,  a.  +  log."]  A  large  stick 
of  wood,  forming  the  back  of  a  fire  on  the  hearth.  [  f7.  S.] 
,  There  was  first  a  backlog,  from  fifteen  to  four  and  twenty 
inches  in  diameter  and  five  foet  long,  imbedded  in  the  ashes. 

S.  G.  Goodrich. 

Back'plece'  (-pes'),  \  n.      [Back,  n.   or  a.  -f-  piece, 

Back'plate'  (-plaV),  J      plate.]     A    piece,   or   plate, 


ale,  senate,   care,    am,    anm.    ask,   final,   all;     eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent;     ice,    idea,   ill;     old,    obey,   orb,   odd; 
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which  forma  the  back  of  anything,  or  which  covers  the 
back  ;  armor  for  the  back. 

Back'rack  (bSk'rSk),  1        o^o  r  .  ^n . » » n» 

Back'rag  (bSk'rSg),    I  "■    ^^^  Baohabach. 

Backs  (bSks),  re.  pi.  Among  leather  dealers,  the 
thickest  and  stoutest  tanned  hides.  " 

Back'saw'  (bSk'sa'),  re.  [2d  back,  n.  +  saw.'i  A  saw 
(as  a  tenon  saw)  whose  blade  is  stiffened  by  an  added 
metallic  back. 

Back'set'  (-sSf),  re.  IBack,  adv.  +  set.]  1.  A  check ; 
a  relapse  ;  a  discouragement ;  a  setback. 

2.  Whatever  is  thrown  back  in  its  course,  as  water. 
Slackwater,  or  the  backset  caused  by  the  overflow. 

Barper's  Mag. 

Back'set',  v.  t.  To  plow  again,  in  the  fall;  —  said  of 
prairie  land  broken  up  in  the  spring.     [  Western  U.  S.J 

Back'set'tler  (-sSt'ler),  re.  [Back,  a.  +  settler.]  One 
living  in  the  back  or  outlying  districts  of  a  community. 

The  EDglish  backsettlers  of  Leinster  and  Munster.  Macaiday. 

II  Back'sheesh' )  (-shesh'),  re.     [Pers.   bakhshish,  fr. 

II  Back'shlsh'  )  bakhshidan  to  give.]  In  Egypt 
and  the  Turkish  empire,  a  gratuity  ;  a  "tip." 

Back'side' (-sid'),  re.  [Back,  a.  ■}- side.]  The  hinder 
part,  posteriors,  or  rump  of  a  person  or  annual. 

(|^°"  Backside  (one  word)  was  formerly  used  of  the 
rear  part  or  side  of  any  tiling  or  place,  but  in  such  senses 
is  now  two  words. 

Back'slght'  (-sit'),  re.  [Back,  adv.  +  sight.]  (Surv.) 
The  reading  of  the  leveling  staff  in  its  imchauged  position 
when  the  levehng  instrument  has  been  taken  to  a  new 
position ;  a  sight  directed  backwards  to  a  station  previ- 
ously occupied.    Cf.  Foresight,  re.,  3. 

Back'sllde'  (bSk'slid';  277),  v.  i.  limp.  Backslid 
(-slid') ;  p.  p.  Backslidden  (-slid'd'n).  Backslid  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  BAOKSLiDiNa.]  [Back,  adv.  -f-  slide.]  To  slide 
back ;  to  fall  away :  esp.  to  abandon  gradually  the  faith 
and  practice  of  a  religion  that  has  been  professed. 

Back'sUd'er  (bSk'slid'er),  n.    One  who  backslides. 

Back'sUd'ing,  a.  Slipping  back ;  falling  back  into 
sin  or  error ;  sinning. 

Turn,  O  backsliding  children,  saith  the  Lord.    Jer.  iii.  U. 

Back'sUd'ing,  re.  The  act  of  one  who  backslides; 
abandonment  of  faith  or  duty. 

Our  backsUdings  are  many.  Jer.  xiv.  7. 

Baok'staff'  (-staf),  n.  An  instrument  formerly  used 
for  taking  the  altitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  now 
superseded  by  the  quadrant  and  sextant ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause the  observer  turned  his  back  to  the  body  observed. 

Back'  stairs'  (starz').  Stairs  in  the  back  part  of  a 
house,  as  distinguished  from  the  front  stairs ;  hence,  a 
private  or  indirect  way. 

Back'stairs',  Back'Stalr',  a.    Private;  indirect;  se- 
cret ;  intriguing ;  —  as  if  finding  access  by  the  back  stairs. 
A  backstairs  influence.  Burke. 

Female  caprice  and  backstair  influence.     Trevelyan. 

Back'Stay  (-sta'),  re.  iBack,a..  oTn.+stay.]  X.(Naut.) 
A.  rope  or  stay  extending  from  the  masthead  to  the  side 
of  a  ship,  slanting  a  little  aft,  to  assist  the  shrouds  in 
supporting  the  mast.     [Often  used  in  the  plural.] 

2.  A  rope  or  strap  used  to  prevent  excessive  forward 
motion. 

Baok'ster  (-ster),  re.    [SeeBAXTEE.]    A  baker.    [OJs.] 

Back'StltOh'  (-stTch'),  re.  [Back,  adv.  -f  stitch.]  A 
stitch  made  by  setting  the  needle  back  of  the  end  of  the 
last  stitch,  and  bringing  it  out  in  front  of  the  end. 

Back'stltch',  v.  t.  To  sew  with  backstitches;  as,  to 
backstitch  a  seam. 

Back'stress  (bSk'strSs),  n.    A  female  baker.     [Obs.] 

Back'sword'  (-sord'),  re.      [2d  back,  n.  -f-  sword.] 

1.  A  sword  with  one  sharp  edge. 

2.  In  England,  a  stick  with  a  basket  handle,  used  in 
rustic  amusements ;  also,  the  game  in  which  the  stick  is 
used.     Also  called  singlestick.  HalKwell. 

Back'ward  (bak'werd),     l  adv.  [Back,  adv.+ -ward.  ] 
Back'wardS  (bSk'werdz),  )       l.   with   the   back   in 
advance  or  foremost ;  as,  to  ride  backward. 

2.  Toward  the  back;  toward  the  rear;  as,  to  throw 
the  arms  backward. 

3.  On  the  back,  or  with  the  back  downward. 

Thou  wilt  fall  backward.  Shak. 

4.  Toward,  or  in,  past  time  or  events ;  ago. 

Some  reigns  backward.  Locke. 

6.  By  way  of  reflection ;  reflexively.       Sir  J.  Davies. 

6.  From  a  better  to  a  worse  state,  as  from  honor  to 
shame,  from  religion  to  sin. 

The  work  went  backward.  Dryden. 

7.  In  a  contrary  or  reverse  manner,  way,  or  direction ; 
contrarily  ;  as,  to  read  backwards. 

We  might  have  .  .  .  beat  them  backioard  home.     Shak. 
Back'ward,  a.    1.  Directed  to  the  back  or  rear ;  as, 
backward  glances. 

2.  Unwilling ;  averse ;  reluctant  ;  hesitating  ;  loath. 

For  wiser  brutes  were  backward  to  be  slaves.       Pope. 

3.  Not  well  advanced  in  learning  ;  not  quick  of  appre- 
hension ;  duU ;  mapt ;  as,  a  backward  child.  "  The  back- 
ward learner."  South. 

4.  Late  or  behindhand ;  as,  a  backward  season. 

5.  Not  advanced  in  civilization ;  undeveloped  ;  as,  the 
country  or  region  is  in  a  backward  state. 

6.  Already  past  or  gone ;  bygone.     [iJ.] 

And  flies  unconscious  o'er  each  backward  year.    Byron. 
Back'ward,  re.    The  state  behind  or  past.     [Obs.] 

In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time.  Shak. 

Back'ward,  v.  t.  To  keep  back ;  to  hinder.  Wbs.] 
Back'war-da'tion  (bSk'wer-da'shiin),  n.  [Backward, 
r.i.+-atior>..]  {Stock  Exchange)  The  seller's  postpone- 
ment of  deUvery  of  stock  or  shares,  with  the  consent  of 
the  buyer,  upon  payment  of  a  premium  to  the  latter  ;  — 
also,  the  premium  so  paid.    See  Oontanoo.  Biddle. 


Back'ward-Iy  (bSk'werd-ljr),  adv.     1.  Reluctantly; 

slowly ;  aversely.     [Obs.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.   Perversely;   ill.     \_Obs.] 

And  does  he  think  so  backwardty  of  me  ?  Shak. 

Back'ward-ness,  re.    The  state  of  being  backward. 

Back'wash'  (-wbsh'),  v.  t.  To  clean  the  oil  from 
(wool)  after  combing.  Ash. 

Back'wa'ter  (-wa'ter),  n.  [Back,  a.  or  adv.  -f 
-ward.]  1.  Water  turned  back  in  its  course  by  an  ob- 
struction, an  opposing  current,  or  the  flow  of  the  tide,  as 
in  a  sewer  or  river  channel,  or  across  a  river  bar. 

2.  An  .accumulation  of  water  overflowing  the  low 
lands,  caused  by  an  obstruction. 

3.  Water  thrown  back  by  the  turning  of  a  water- 
wheel,  or  by  tlie  paddle  wheels  of  a  steamer. 

Back'woods'  (-w66dz'),  re.  pi.  [Back,  a.  -f  woods.] 
The  forests  or  partly  cleared  grounds  on  the  frontiers. 

Back'woods'man  (-man),  re.  ;  pi.  Backwoodsmen 
(-men).  A  man  living  in  the  forest  in  or  beyond  the  new 
settlements,  especially  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the 
older  portions  of  the  United  States.  Fisher  Ames. 

Back'worm'  (-wQrm'),  ?;.  [2d  back,  n.  +  worm.]  A 
disease  of  hawks.     See  Filandebs.  Wright. 

Ba'con  (ba'k'n),  re.  [OF.  bacon,  fr.  OHG.  bacho,  bah- 
ho,  flitch  of  bacon,  ham ;  akin  to  E.  back.  Cf.  Back  the 
back  side.]  The  oack  and  sides  of  a  pig  salted  and 
smoked ;  formerly,  the  flesh  of  a  pig  salted  or  fresh. 

Bacon  beetle  (.?o5i.),  a  beetle  (Derniestes  lardarius)  which, 
especially  in  the  larval  state,  feeds  upon  bacon,  woolens, 
furs,  etc.  See  Dekmestes.  —  To  save  one'8  bacon,  to  save 
one's  self  or  property  from  harm  or  loss.    [CoUoq.] 

Ba-cCnl-an  (ba-ko'nl-cm),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lord 
Bacon,  or  to  his  system  of  philosophy. 

Baconian  method,  the  inductive  method.  See  Induction. 

Bac-te'ri-a  (b5k-te'rl-a),  re.  p.     See  Bacteeium. 

Bac-te'rt-al  (-al),  a.  {Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  bacteria. 

Bac-te'ri-oi'dal  (-si'dol),  a.     Destructive  of  bacteria. 

Bac-te'rl-cide  (bSk-te'rl-sid),  n.  [Bacterium -\-  L. 
caedere  to  kill.]     (Biol.)  Same  as  GEEmciDE. 

Bac-te'rl-0-log'ic-al  (bak-te'rT-o-lSj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  bacteriology  ;  as,  bacteriological  studies. 

Bac-te'ri-Ol'o-glst,  n.     One  skiUed  in  bacteriology. 

Bac-te'rl-ol'O-gy  (-51'o-jy),  n.  [Bacterium  +  -logy.] 
{Biol.)  The  science  relating  to  bacteria. 

Bac^e'rl-0-SCOp'io  (-o-skop'ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Relating  to 
bacterioscopy  ;  as,  a  bacterioscopic  examination. 

Bac-te'ri-os'co-pist  (-os'ko-pTst),  n.  (Biol.)  One 
skilled  in  bacterioscopic  examinations. 

Bac-te'ri-os'co-py  (-os'ko-py),  n.  '  [Bacterium  -f 
-scopy.]  (Biol.)  The  application  of  a  knowledge  of  bac- 
teria for  their  detection  and  identification,  as  in  the 
examination  of  polluted  water. 

JBac-te'rl-um  (bSk-te'rT-um),  re.  /  pi.  Bacteria  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  6r.  paxTiqpiov,  pdKTpov,  a  staff ;  cf.  F.  bacterie.] 
(Biol.)  A  microscopic  vegetable  organism,  belonging  to 
the  class  Algse,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  jointed  rodlike 
filament,  and  found  in  putrefying  organic  infusions. 
Bacteria  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and  are  the  small- 
est of  microscopic  organisms.  They  are  very  widely 
diffused  in  nature,  and  multiply  with  marvelous  rapid- 
ity, both  by  fission  and  by  spores.  Certain  species  are 
active  agents  in  fermentation,  while  others  appear  to  be 
the  cause  of  certain  infectious  diseases.     See  Bactllus. 

Bac'te-roid  (bSk'te-roid),  )  a.      [Bacterium  -j-  -oid.] 

Bao'te-rold'al  (-roid'al),  j  (Biol.)  Resembling  bac- 
teria ;  as,  bacteroid  particles. 

Bac'trl-an  (bSk'trT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bactria 
in  Asia.  ^n.    A  native  of  Bactria. 

Bactrlan  camel,  the  two-humped  camel. 

Bac'ule  (bSk'fil),  n.     [F.]     (Fort.)  See  Bascule. 

Bac'U-llne  (bSk'ii-lin  or  -lin),  a.  [L.  bacidum  staff.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rod  or  punishment  with  the  rod. 

Bac'U-Ute  (-ii-lft),  re.  [L.  baculum  stick,  staff:  cf. 
F.  baculite.] 
(Paleon.)  A 
cephalopod  of 
the  extinct  ge- 
nus Baculite.'!, 
found  fossil  in  Baculite  (BacuUtes  anceps).    Q0 

the  Cretaceous  rocks.    It  is  like  an  uncoiled  ammonite. 

Bac'U-lom'e-try  (-ISm'e-try),  re.  [L.  baculum  staff  + 
-metry.]  Measurement  of  distance  or  altitude  by  a  staff 
or  staffs. 

Bad  (bad),  imp.  of  Bid.     Bade.     [Obs.]  Dryden. 

Bad  (bad),  a  [  Compar.  Worse  (wfirs) ;  superl.  Worst 
(wQrst).]  [Probably  fr.  AS.  bxddel  hermaphrodite  :  cf. 
bsedling  effeminate  fellow.]  Wanting  good  qualities, 
whether  physical  or  moral ;  injurious,  hurtful,  inconven- 
ient, offensive,  painful,  unfavorable,  or  defective,  either 
physically  or  morally ;  evil ;  vicious  ;  wicked ;  —  the  oppo- 
site of  good  ;  as,  a  bad  man  ;  bad  conduct ;  bad  habits  ; 
bad  soil ;  bad  air  ;  bad  health ;  a  bad  crop  ;  bad  news. 

Sometimes  used  substantively. 

The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Pernicious ;  deleterious ;  noxious ;  baneful ; 
injurious ;_  hurtful ;  evil;  vile;  wretched;  corrupt; 
wicked  ;  vicious ;  imperfect. 

Bad'der  (bSd'er),  compar.  of  Bad,  a.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Bad'der-locks  (-loks),  re.  [Perh.  for  Balderlocks,  fr. 
Balder  the  Scandinavian  deity.]  (Bol.)  A  large  black 
seaweed  (Alaria  esculenta)  sometimes  eaten  in  Europe  ; 
—  also  called  murlins,  honeyware,  and  henware. 

Bad'dlsh,  a.     Somewhat  bad ;  inferior.  Jeffrey. 

Bade  (bSd).     A  form  of  the  past  tense  of  BtD. 

Badge  (bSj),  re.  [LL.  bagea,  bagia,  sign,  prob.  of  Ger- 
man origin ;  cf.  AS.  bedg,  beah,  bracelet,  collar,  crown, 
OS  bog-  in  comp.,  AS.  bUgan  to  bow,  bend,  G.  biegen. 
See  Bow  to  bend.]  1.  A  distinctive  mark,  token,  sign, 
or  cognizance,  worn  on  the  person ;  as,  the  badge  of  a 
society ;  the  badge  of  a  policeman.  "  Tax  gatherers, 
recognized  by  their  official  badges."  Prescott. 

2.  Something  characteristic  ;  a  mark  ;  a  token. 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge.  Shak. 


3.  (Naut.)  A  carved  ornament  on  the  stern  of  a  vessel, 
containing  a  window  or  tlie  representation  of  one. 

Badge  (h^),v.t.   To  mark  or  distinguish  with  a  badge. 

Badge'less,  a.     Having  no  badge.  Bp.  Hall. 

Badg'er  (bSj'er),  re.  [Of  uncertain  origin ;  perh.  fr. 
an  old  verb  badge  to  lay  up  provisions  to  sell  again.]  An 
itinerant  licensed  dealer  in  commodities  used  for  food  ; 
a  hawker  ;  a  huckster  ;  —  formerly  applied  especially  to 
one  who  bought  grain  in  one  place  and  sold  it  in  an- 
other.    [Now  dialectic,  Eng.] 

Badg'er,  n.  [OB.  bageard,  prob.  fr.  badge  +  -ard,  in 
reference  to  the 
white  mark  on  its 
forehead.  See 
Badge,  re.]  1.  A 
carnivorous  quad- 
ruped of  the  genus 
Meles  or  of  an  al- 
lied genus.  It  is  a 
burrowing  animal , 
with  short,  thick 

legs,      and      long  Badger  (Taxidea  Americana). 

claws  on  the  fore  ^ 

feet.  One  species  (31.  vulgaris),  called  also  brock,  inhab- 
its the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  another  species  ( Taxi- 
dea  Americana  or  Labradorica)  inhabits  the  northern 
parts  of  North  America.      See  Teledu. 

2.  A  brush  made  of  badgers'  hair,  used  by  artists. 

Badger  dog.    (Zool.)  See  Dachshund. 

Badg'er,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Badgered  (-erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Badgering.]  [For  sense  1,  see  2d  Badger  ;  for 
2,  see  1st  Badger.]  1.  To  tease  or  annoy,  as  a  badger 
when  baited ;  to  worry  or  irritate  per.sistently. 

2.  To  beat  down  ;  to  cheapen  ;  to  barter  ;  to  bargain. 

Badg'er-er  (bSj'er-er),  re.     1.  One  who  badgers. 

2.  A  kind  of  dog  used  in  badger  baiting. 

Badg'er-ing,  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  badgers. 

2.  The  practice  of  buying  wheat  and  other  kinds  ol 
food  in  one  place  and  selling  them  in  another  for  a  profit, 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Badg'er-legged'  (-ISgd'),  a.  Having  legs  of  unequal 
length,  as  the  badger  was  tliought  to  have.  Shak. 

II  Bad'i-a'ga  (bad'I-a'ga  or  bad-ya'ga),  n.  [Russ.  badia. 
ga.]  (Zool.)  A  fresh-water  sponge  (Spongilla),  com. 
mon  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  powder  of  which  is  use6 
to  take  away  the  livid  marks  of  bruises. 

II  Ba'di-an  (ba'dt-an),  re.  [F.  badiane,  fr.  Per.  badian 
anise.]  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  Chinese  shrub  of  the  Mag. 
nolia  family  (Illicium  anisatum),  and  its  aromatic  seeds ; 
Chinese  anise  ;  star  anise. 

Ba-di'geon  (ba-dij'iin),  n.  [F.]  A  cement  or  pasta 
(as  of  plaster  and  freestone,  or  of  sawdust  and  glue  or 
lime)  used  by  sculptors,  builders,  and  workers  in  wood 
or  stone,  to  fill  holes,  cover  defects,  or  finish  a  surface. 

IIBa'di'nage'  (ba'de'nazh'  or  bad'T-naj),  re.  [P.,  fr. 
badiner  to  joke,  OF.  to  trifle,  be  siUy,  fr.  badin  silly.) 
Playful  raillery ;  banter.  "  He  .  .  .  indulged  himseli 
only  in  an  elegant  badinage."  Warburton. 

Bad'  lands'  (bSd'  landz').  Barren  regions,  especially 
in  the  western  United  States,  where  horizontal  strata 
(Tertiary  deposits)  have  been  often  eroded  into  fantastic 
forms,  and  much  intersected  by  caiiions,  and  where  lack 
of  wood,  water,  and  forage  increases  the  difficulty  of 
traversing  the  country,  whence  the  name,  first  given  by 
the  Canadian  French,  Ifauvaises  Terres  (bad  lands). 

Bad'ly,  adv.  In  a  bad  manner;  poorly;  not  well; 
unskillf uUy  ;  imperfectly ;  unfortunately ;  grievously ; 
so  as  to  cause  harm  ;  disagreeably ;  seriously. 

H^""  Badly  is  often  used  colloquially  for  very  much  or 
very  greatly,  with  words  signifying  to  want  or  7ieed. 

Bad'mln-ton  (bSd'mTn-ttin),  re.  [From  the  name  of 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  in  England.]  1.  A  game, 
similar  to  lawn  tennis,  played  with  shuttlecocks. 

2.  A  preparation  of  claret,  spiced  and  sweetened. 

Bad'ness,  re.     The  state  of  being  bad. 

II  Ese'no-mere  (be'n6-mer),  re.  [Gr.  /SaiVeif  to  walk  -f- 
-mere.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  somites  (arthromeres)  that 
make  up  the  thorax  of  Arthropods.  Packard. 

Bae'no-pod  (be'n6-pod),  n.  [Gr.  Paiveiv  to  walk  + 
.pod.]    (Zool.)  One  of  the  thoracic  legs  of  Arthropods. 

il  Bse'no-sonie  (-som),  re.  [Gr.  paiveiv  to  walk  -j-  -some 
body.]     (Zool.)  The  thorax  of  Arthropods.        Packard. 

Ban  (baf),  re.    A  blow  ;  a  stroke.    [Scot.]    H.  Miller. 

Bal'fle  (bSf'f'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Baffled  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Baffling  (-fiing).]  [Cf .  Lowland  Scotch 
bauchle  to  treat  contemptuously,  bauch  tasteless,  abashed, 
jaded,  Icel.  bagr  uneasy,  poor,  or  bdgr,  n.,  struggle, 
bsegja  to  push,  treat  harshly,  OF.  beffler,  beffer,  to  mock, 
deceive,  dial,  G.  bSppe  mouth,  beffen  to  bark,  chide.] 

1.  To  cause  to  undergo  a  disgraceful  punishment,  as  a 
recreant  knight.     [Obs.] 

He  by  the  heels  him  hung  upon  a  tree, 

And  baffled  so,  that  all  which  passed  by 

The  picture  of  his  punishment  might  see.     Spenser. 

2.  To  check  by  shifts  and  turns  ;  to  elude ;  to  foil. 

The  art  that  bajfes  time's  tyrannic  claim.      Cowper. 

3.  To  check  by  perplexing ;  to  disconcert,  frustrate, 
or  defeat ;  to  thwart.  "  A  baffled  purpose."    De  Quincey. 

A  suitable  scripture  ready  to  repel  and  baffle  them  all.  So^ith. 

Calculations  so  difficult  as  to  have  bafiierl,  until  within  a  .  .  , 

recent  period,  the  most  enlightened  nations.  Prescott. 

The  mere  intricacy  of  a  question  should  not  ba,ffle  us.   Locke. 

BafHing  wind  (Naut.),  one  that  frequently  shifts  from 
one  pomt  to  another. 

Syn.  — To  balk;  thwart;  foil ;  frustrate;  defeat. 

Bal'fle,  V.  i.    1.  To  practice  deceit.     [Obs.]    Barrow. 

2.  To  struggle  against  in  vain ;  as,  a  ship  baffles  with 
the  winds.     [R.] 

Bal'fle,  re.  A  defeat  by  artifice,  shifts,  and  turns ; 
discomfiture.     [R.]    "A  fiff^e  to  philosophy."     South. 

Bal'fle-ment  (bSf'f'l-meu't),  re.  The  process  or  act  of 
baffling,  or  of  being  baffled  ;  frustration  ;  check. 

Bal'fler  (bSf'fler),  re.    One  who,  or  that  which,  baflJes. 
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Baffling  (baffling),  a.  Frustrating;  discomfiting; 
disconcerting  ;  as,  baffling  currents,  winds,  tasks.  — 
Baf'fllng-ly,  adv.  —  Baf 'fllng-ness,  n. 

Baft  (bSft),  n.    Same  as  Bapta. 

Baf'ta  (baf ta),  n.  [Cf.  Per.  baft  woven,  wrought.] 
A  coarse  stuff,  usually  of  cotton,  originally  made  in  In- 
dia.    Also,  an  imitation  of  this  fabric  made  for  export. 

Bag  (bag),  n.  [OE.  bagge;  cf.  Icel.  baggi,  and  also 
OF.  6a(7;;e,  bundle,  LL.  6a<70.]  1.  A  sack  or  pouch,  used 
for  holding  anything ;  as,  a  bag  of  meal  or  of  money. 

2.  A  sac,  or  dependent  gland,  in  animal  bodies,  con- 
taining some  fluid  or  other  substance ;  as,  the  bag  of  poi- 
son in  the  mouth  of  some  serpents  ;  the  bag  of  a  cow. 

3.  A  sort  of  silken  purse  fonnerly  tied  about  men's 
hair  behind,  by  way  of  ornament.     [06s.] 

4.  The  quantity  of  game  bagged. 

5.  (Com.)  A  certain  quantity  of  a  commodity,  such  as 
it  is  customary  to  carry  to  market  in  a  sack ;  as,  a,  bag  of 
pepper  or  hops ;  a  bag  of  coffee. 

Bag  and  baggage,  all  that  belongs  to  one.  —To  give  one 
the  bag,  to  disappomt  him.    [Obs.]  Bunyan. 

Bag,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bagged  (bSgd) ;  p.  pi:  &  vb. 
n.  Bagging.]     1.  To  put  into  a  bag  ;  as,  to  bag  hops. 

2.  To  seize,  capture,  or  entrap ;  as,  to  bag  an  army ; 
to  bag  game. 

3.  To  furnish  or  load  with  a  bag  or  with  a  well  filled  bag. 

A  bee  bagged  with  his  honeyed  venom.        Vryden. 

Bag,  V.  i.  1.  To  swell  or  hang  down  like  a  full  bag ; 
as,  the  skin  bags  from  containing  morbid  matter. 

2-  To  swell  with  arrogance.     [Obs.~\  Chaucer. 

3.  To  become  pregnant.    [OJi.]    Warner  (Alb.  Eng.). 

llBa-gasse'  (ba-gas'),  n.  [F.]  Sugar  cane,  as  it 
oomes  crushed  from  the  mill.  It  is  then  dried  and  used 
as  fuel.     Also  extended  to  the  refuse  of  beetroot  sugar. 

II  Bag'a-telle'  (b5g'a-tel'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  bagatella ; 
cf.  Prov.  It.  bagata  trifle,  OF.  bague,  Pr.  bagua,  bundle. 
See  Bag,  n.]    JL  A  trifle  ;  a  thing  of  no  importance. 

Rich  trifles,  serious  bagateUes.  Prior. 

2.  A  game  played  on  an  oblong  board,  having,  at  one 
end,  cups  or  arches  into  or  through  which  balls  are  to  be 
driven  by  a  rod  held  in  the  hand  of  the  player. 

Bag'gage  (bSg'gSj),  n.  [F.  bagage,  from  OF.  bague 
bundle.  In  senses  6  and  7  cf.  F.  bagasse  a  prostitute. 
See  Bag,  ».]  1.  The  clothes,  tents,  utensils,  and  pro- 
visions of  an  army. 

1^°"  "  The  term  itself  is  made  to  apply  chiefly  to  arti- 
cles of  clothuig  and  to  small  personal  effects."     Farrow. 

2.  The  trunks,  valises,  satchels,  etc.,  which  a  traveler 
carries  with  him  on  a  journey ;  luggage. 

The  baronet's  baggage  on  the  roof  of  the  coach.    Thackeray. 
We  saw  our  baggage  following  below.        Johnson. 
B^^  The  English  usually  call  this  luggage. 

3.  Purulent  matter.     \_Obs.'\  Barrough. 

4.  Trashy  talk.     [0J«.]  Ascham. 

5.  A  man  of  bad  character.     [Obs."]  Holland. 

6.  A  woman  of  loose  morals ;  a  prostitute. 

A  disreputable,  daring,  laughing,  painted  Frencli  baggage. 

Thackeray. 

7.  A  romping,  saucy  girl.     \_Playfur\  Goldsmith. 
Bag'gage  mas'ter  (mas'ter).    One  who  has  charge  of 

the  baggage  at  a  railway  station  or  upon  a  line  of  public 
travel.     lU.  S.'\ 

Bag'ga-ger  (-gS-jer),  n.  One  who  takes  care  of  bag- 
gage ;  a  camp  follower.     [OJs.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

II  Bag'ga-la  (b5g'ga-la),  n.  [Ar.  "fem.  of  baghl  a 
mule."  Balfour.']  (Naut.)  A  two-masted  Arab  or  In- 
dian trading  vessel,  used  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Bag'gl-ly  (bSg'gi-iy),  adv.     In  a  loose,  baggy  way. 

Bag'ging,  n.     1.  Cloth  or  other  material  for  bags. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  anything  into,  or  as  into,  a  bag. 

3.  The  act  of  swelling ;  swelling. 

Bag'ging,  n.  [Etymol.  imcertain.]  Reaping  peas, 
beans,  wheat,  etc.,  with  a  chopping  stroke.     \_Eng.'] 

Bag'gy  (bag'gy),  a.  Resembling  a  bag;  loose  or 
puffed  out,  or  pendent,  like  a  bag ;  flabby ;  as,  baggy 
trousers ;  baggy  cheeks. 

Bag'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Bagmen  (-men).  A  com- 
mercial traveler  ;  one  employed  to  solicit  orders  for 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen.  Thackeray . 

Bag'  net'  (nSf).     A  bag-shaped  net  for  catching  fish. 

Bagn'io  (bSn'yo),  re.  [It.  bagno,  fr.  L.  balneum.  Cf . 
Bain.]  1.  A  house  for  bathing,  sweating,  etc.;  —  also, 
in  Turkey,  a  prison  for  slaves.     \_Obs.'] 

2.  A  brothel ;  a  stew ;  a  house  of  prostitution. 

Bag'pipe  (bag'pip),  n.    A  musical  wind  instrument, 
now  used  chiefly  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland. 

51^^  It  consists  of  a  leather 
bag,  w-hich  receives  the  air  by  a 
tube  that  is  stopped  by  a  valve  ; 
and  three  sounding  pipes,  into 
which  the  air  is  pressed  by  the 
performer.     Two  of  these  pipes 

E reduce  fixed  tones,  namely,  the 
ass,  or  key  tone,  and  its  fifth, 
and  form  together  what  is  called 
the  drone ;  the  third,  or  chanter, 
gives  the  melody. 

Bag'pipe,  v.  t.    To  make  to  look  like  a  bagpipe. 

To  bagpipe  the  mizzen  (JVaui.),  to  lay  it  aback  by  bring- 
ing the  sheet  to  the  mizzen  rigging.  Totten. 

Bag'pip' er  (-pip'er),  n.  One  who  plays  on  a  bagpipe  ; 
a  piper.  Shak. 

Bag'reef  (-ref),  n.  [Bag  +  reef.]  (Naut.)  The 
lower  reef  of  fore  and  aft  sails  ;  also,  the  upper  reef  of 
topsails.  Ham.  Nav.  Eneye. 

I!  Bague  (bag),  n.  [F.,  a  ring.]  (^rcA. )  The  annular 
molding  or  group  of  moldings  dividing  a  long  shaft  or 
clustered  column  into  two  or  more  parts. 

Ba-gnet'     1  (ba^gSf ),  n.    [F.  baguette,  prop,  a  rod, 

Ba-guette'  (  It.  bacchetia,  fr.  L.  baculum,  baculus, 
stick,  staff.]  1.  (Arch.)  A  small  molding,  like  the  astra- 
gal, but  smaller ;  a  bead. 


Bagpipe. 


2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  minute  bodies  seen  in  the  divided 
nucleoli  of  some  Infusoria  after  conjugation. 

Bag'Wig'  (bSg'wTg'),  n.  A  wig,  in  use  in  the  18th 
century,  with  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head  in  a  bag. 

Bag'WOnn'  (-wQrm'),  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  several  lep- 
idopterous  insects  which  construct,  in  the  larval  state, 
a  baglike  case  which  they  carry  about  for  protection. 
One  species  (Platosceticus  Gloveri)  feeds  on  the  orange 
tree.    See  Basket  woem. 

Ball  (ba),  interj.  An  exclamation  expressive  of  ex- 
treme contempt. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  vile  ejaculation,  Bah  !  was  utterly 
unknown  to  the  English  public.  De  Quincey. 

II  Ba-har'  (ba-har'),  n.  [Ar.  bahar,  from  bahara  to 
charge  with  a  load.]  A  weight  used  in  certain  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  varying  considerably  in  different  locali- 
ties, the  range  being  from  223  to  C25  poimds. 

Baigne  (ban),  v.  t.  [F.  baigner  to  bathe,  fr.  L.  bal- 
neum bath.]     To  soak  or  drench.     [Obs.]  Carew. 

Bail  (bal),  n.  [F.  bailie  a  bucket,  pail ;  cf.  LL.  bac- 
ula,  dim.  of  bacca  a  sort  of  vessel.  Of.  Bag.]  A  bucket 
or  scoop  used  in  bailing  water  out  of  a  boat.     [Obs.] 

The  baitoi  a  canoe  ,  .  .  made  of  a  human  skull.  Capt.  Cook. 

Bail,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bailed  (bald);  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Bailing.]  1.  To  lade ;  to  dip  and  throw ;  —  usually 
with  out ;  as,  to  bail  water  out  of  a  boat. 

Buckets  ...  to  bail  out  the  water.      Capt.  J.  Smith. 

2.  To  dip  or  lade  water  from  ;  —  often  with  out  to  ex- 
press completeness ;  as,  to  bail  a  boat. 

By  the  help  of  a  small  bucket  and  our  hats  we  bailed  her  out. 

S.  ff.  Dana,  Jr. 

Bail,  V.  t.    [OF.  bailler  to  give,  to  deliver,  fr.  L.  baju- 

lare  to  bear  a  burden,  keep  in  custody,  fr.  bajulus  he 

who  bears  burdens.]     1.  To  deliver  ;  to  release.     [Obs.] 

Ne  none  there  was  to  rescue  her,  ne  none  to  bail.    Spenser. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  To  set  free,  or  deliver  from  arrest,  or  out 
of  custody,  on  the  undertaking  of  some  other  person  or 
persons  that  he  or  they  will  be  responsible  for  the  appear- 
ance, at  a  certain  day  and  place,  of  the  person  bailed. 

|^°*  The  word  is  applied  to  the  magistrate  or  the  sure- 
ty. The  magistrate  bails  (hut  admits  to  bail  is  commoner) 
a  man  when  he  liberates  him  from  arrest  or  imprisonment 
upon  bond  given  with  sureties.  The  surety  bails  a  person 
when  he  procures  liis  release  from  arrest  by  giving  bond 
for  his  appearance.  Blackstone. 

(b)  To  deliver,  as  goods  in  trust,  for  some  special  object 
or  purpose,  upon  a  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  that 
the  trust  shall  be  faithfully  executed  on  the  part  of  the 
bailee,  or  person  intrusted  ;  as,  to  bail  cloth  to  a  tailor  to 
be  made  into  a  garment ;  to  bail  goods  to  a  carrier. 

Blackstone.    Kent. 

Bail,  n.     [OF.  bail  guardian,  administrator,  fr.  L.  baj- 
ulus.   See  Ball  to  deliver.]    1.  Custody ;  keeping.  [Obs.] 
Silly  Faunus  now  within  their  bail.  SpeTiser. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  The  person  or  persons  who  procure  the 
release  of  a  prisoner  from  the  custody  of  the  officer,  or 
from  imprisonment,  by  becoming  surety  for  his  appear- 
ance in  court. 

The  bail  must  be  real,  substantial  bondsmen.    Blackstone. 

A.  and  B.  were  bail  lo  the  arrest  in  a  suit  at  law.        Kent. 

(b)  The  security  given  for  the  appearance  of  a  prisoner 

in  order  to  obtain  his  release  from  custody  of  the  officer ; 

as,  the  man  is  out  on  bail;  to  go  bail  for  any  one. 

Excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  reg^uired.     Blackstone. 

Bail,  re.  [OE.  beyl ;  cf.  Dan.  boile  a  bending,  ring, 
hoop,  Sw.  b'ogel,  bygel,  and  Icel.  beyla  hump,  swelling, 
akm  to  E.  bow  to  bend.]  1.  The  arched  handle  of  a 
kettle,  paU,  or  similar  vessel,  usually  movable.      Forby. 

2.  A  half  hoop  for  supporting  the  cover  of  a  carrier's 
wagon,  awning  of  a  boat,  etc. 

Bail,  re.  [OF.  bail,  bailie.  See  Ballet.]  1.  (Usually 
pi)  A  line  of  palisades  serving  as  an  exterior  defense. 
[Written  also  bayle-]     [Obs.] 

2.  The  outer  wall  of  a  feudal  castle.  Hence :  The 
space  inclosed  by  it ;  the  outer  court.  Holinshed. 

3.  A  certain  limit  within  a  forest.     [Eng.] 

4.  A  division  for  the  stalls  of  an  open  stable. 

5.  ( Cricket)  The  top  or  cross  piece  (or  either  of  the 
two  cross  pieces)  of  the  wicket. 

Bail'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Having  the  right  or  privi- 
lege of  being  admitted  to  bail,  upon  bond  with  sureties  ; 
—  used  of  persons.     "  He 's  bailable,  I  'm  sure."      Ford. 

2.  Admitting  of  bail ;  as,  a  bailable  offense. 

3.  That  can  be  delivered  in  trust ;  as,  bailable  goods. 
Bail'  bond'  (bond').      (Law)  (a)  A  bond  or  obUgation 

given  by  a  prisoner  and  his  surety,  to  insure  the  prison- 
er's appearance  in  court,  at  the  return  of  the  writ,  (b) 
Special  bail  in  court  to  abide  the  judgment.  Bouvier. 
Bail'ee'  (bal'e'),  re.  [OF.  bailie,  p.  p.  of  bailler.  See 
Bail  to  deliver.]  (Law)  The  person  to  whom  goods  are 
committed  in  trust,  and  who  has  a  temporary  possession 
and  a  qualified  property  in  them,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
trust.  Blackstone. 

0^^  In  penal  statutes  the  word  includes  those  who 
receive  goods  for  another  in  good  faith.  Wharton. 

Bail'er  (bal'er),  re.    (Law)  See  Bailoe. 

Bail'er,  re.     1.  One  who  bails  or  lades. 

2.  A  utensil,  as  a  bucket  or  cup,  used  in  bailing ;  a 
machine  for  bailing  water  out  of  a  pit. 

Bai'ley  (baiy),  re.  [The  same  word  as  bail  line  of 
palisades ;  cf.  li.  ballium  bailey,  OF.  bail,  bailie,  a  pal- 
isade, baillier  to  inclose,  shut.]  1.  The  outer  wail  of  a 
feudal  castle.    [Obs.] 

2.  The  space  immediately  within  the  outer  wall  of  a 
castle  or  fortress.     [Obs.] 

3.  A  prison  or  court  of  justice ;  —  used  in  certain 
proper  names ;  as,  the  Old  Bailey  in  London ;  the  New 
Bailey  in  Manchester.     [Eng.]  Oxf.  Gloss. 

BaU'ie  (bal'i),  re.  [See  Bailiff.]  An  officer  in  Scot- 
land, whose  office  formerly  corresponded  to  that  of  sher- 
iff, but  now  corresponds  to  that  of  an  English  alderman. 


Ball'lff  (bal'if),  re.  [OF.  baillif,  F.  bailli,  custodian, 
magistrate,  fr.  L.  bajulus  porter.     See  Bail  to  deliver.] 

1.  Originally,  a  person  put  in  charge  of  something; 
especially,  a  chief  officer,  magistrate,  or  keeper,  as  of  a 
county,  tovra,  hundred,  or  castle ;  one  to  whom  powers 
of  custody  or  care  are  intrusted.  Abbott. 

Lausanne  is  under  the  canton  of  Berne,  governed  by  a  bailiff 
sent  every  three  years  from  the  senate.  Addison. 

2.  (Eng.  Law)  A  sheriff's  deputy,  appointed  to  make 
arrests,  collect  fines,  summon  juries,  etc. 

1^^  In  American  law  the  term  bailiff  is  seldom  used, 
except  sometimes  to  signify  a  sheriff's  officer  or  consta- 
ble, or  a  party  liable  to  account  to  another  for  the  rents 
and  profits  of  real  estate.  Burrill. 

3.  An  overseer  or  under  steward  of  an  estate,  who  di- 
rects husbandry  operations,  collects  rents,  etc.     [Eng.] 

Bail'iff-Wick  (-wlk),  re.     See  Bailiwick.     [Obs.] 

Bail'i-wick  (bal'l-wlk),  re.  [Bailie,  bailiff -{-  wick  a 
village.]  (Law)  The  precincts  within  wliicli  a  bailiff  has 
jurisdiction  ;  the  limits  of  a  bailiff's  authority. 

Baillle  (bal'i),  n.     1.  Bailiff.     [Obs.] 

2.  Same  as  Bailie.     [Scot.] 

Bail'ment  (-ment),  re.  1.  (Law)  The  action  of  bail- 
ing a  person  accused. 

Bailment ...  is  the  saving  or  delivery  of  a  man  out  of  prison 
before  he  hath  satisfied  the  law.  Dalton. 

2.  (Law)  A  delivery  of  goods  or  money  by  one  per- 
son to  another  in  trust,  for  some  special  purpose,  upon  a 
contract,  expressed  or  implied,  that  the  trust  shall  ba 
faitlifully  executed.  Blackstone. 

S^T"  III  *  general  sense  it  is  sometimes  used  as  compre- 
hending all  duties  in  respect  to  property.  Story, 

Bail'or'  (bal'Sr'),  re.  (Law)  One  who  delivers  goods 
or  money  to  another  in  trust. 

Bail'piece'  (-pes'),  re.  (Law)  A  piece  of  parchment, 
or  paper,  containing  a  recognizance  or  bail  bond. 

Bain  (ban  ;  as  F.,  bSN),  re.  [F.  bain,  fr  L.  balneum. 
Cf.  Bagnio.]     A  bath  ;  a  bagnio.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

II  Bain'-ma'rie'  (baN'ma're'),  re.  [F.]  A  vessel  for 
holding  hot  water  in  which  another  veaeel  may  be  heated 
without  scorching  its  contents  ;  —  used  for  warming  or 
preparing  food  or  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

II  Bal'ram  (bi'ram),  n.  [Turk,  bairam.]  The  name 
of  two  Mohammedan  festivals,  of  which  one  is  held  at 
the  close  of  the  fast  called  Ramadan,  and  the  other  sev- 
enty days  after  the  fast. 

Bairn  (barn),  re.  [Scot,  bairn,  AS.  beam,  fr.  bej'an  to 
bear  ;  akin  to  Icel.,  OS.,  &  Goth.  barn.  See  Beab  to  sup- 
port.]    A  child.     [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.] 

Has  he  not  well  provided  for  the  bairn  t     Beau.  t(  Ft. 

Balse'mains'  (baz'manz'),  n.  pi.  [F.,  fr.  baiser  to  kiss 
-)- mairej!  hands.]     Respects ;  compliments.     [Obs.] 

Bait  (bat),  re.  [Icel.  beita  food,  beit  pasture,  akin  to 
AS.  bat  food,  Sw.  bete.  See  Bait,  v.  i.]  1.  Any  sub- 
stance, esp.  food,  used  in  catching  fish,  or  other  animals, 
by  alluring  them  to  a  hook,  snare,  inclosure,  or  net. 

2.  Anything  which  allures ;  a  lure  ;  enticement ;  temp- 
tation. Fairfax. 

3.  A  portion  of  food  or  drink,  as  a  refreshment  taken 
on  a  journey  ;  also,  a  stop  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

4.  A  light  or  hasty  luncheon. 

Bait  bng  (Zool.),  a  crustacean  of  the  genus  Hippa  found 
burrowing  in  sandy  beaches.    See  Anomuba. 

Bait,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Baited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Baiting.]  [OE.  baiten,  beiten,  to  feed,  harass,  fr.  Icel. 
beita,  orig.,to  cause  to  bite,  fr.  bita.    V87.     See  Bite.] 

1.  To  provoke  and  harass  ;  esp.,  to  harass  or  torment 
for  sport ;  as,  to  bait  a  bear  with  dogs ;  to  bait  a  bull. 

2.  To  give  a  portion  of  food  and  drink  to,  upon  the 
road ;  as,  to  bait  horses.  Holland. 

3.  To  furnish  or  cover  with  bait,  as  a  trap  or  hook. 

A  crooked  pin  .  .  .  baited  with  a  vile  earthworm.     W.  Irving. 

Bait,  V.  i.    To  stop  to  take  a  portion  of  food  and  drink 

for  refreshment  of  one's  self  or  one's  beasts,  on  a  journey. 

Evil  news  rides  po^t,  while  good  news  baits.       itiUon. 

My  lord's  coach  conveyed  me  to  Bury,  and  thence  bailing  at 
Newmarket.  Evelyn. 

Bait,  V.  i.  [F.  battre  de  I'aile  (or  des  ailes),  to  flap  or 
flutter.  See  Battee,  v.  t.]  To  flap  the  wings  ;  to  flutter 
as  if  to  fly ;  or  to  hover,  as  a  hawk  when  she  stoops  to 
her  prey.     "  Kites  that  bait  and  beat."  Shak. 

Bait'er  (bat'er),  re.     One  who  baits ;  a  tormentor. 

Baize  (baz),  re.  [For  bayes,  pi.  fr.  OF.  baie;  cf.  F. 
bai  bay-colored.  See  Bat  a  color.]  A  coarse  woolen 
stuff  with  a  long  nap  ;  —  usually  dyed  in  plain  colors. 

A  new  black  baize  waistcoat  lined  with  silk.       Pepy». 

II  Ba-jOC'co  (ba-yok'ko),  n.  [It.,  fr.  bajo  brown,  bay, 
from  its  color.]  A  small  copper  coin  formerly  current 
in  the  Roman  States,  worth  about  a  cent  and  a  half. 

Bake  (bak),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Baked  (bakt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Baeing.]  [AS.  bacan;  akin  to  D.  bakken,  OHG. 
bacchan,  G.  backen,  Icel.  &  Sw.  baka,  Dan.  bage,  Gr. 
i^uiyeKV  to  roast.]  1.  To  prepare,  as  food,  by  cookiag  in 
a  dry  heat,  either  in  an  oven  or  under  coals,  or  on  heated 
stone  or  metal ;  as,  to  bake  bread,  meat,  apples. 

^^^  Baking  is  the  term  usually  applied  to  that  method 
of  cooking  which  exhausts  the  moisture  in  food  more 
than  roastmg  or  broiling ;  but  the  distinction  of  meaning 
between  roasting  and  baking  is  not  always  observed. 

2.  To  dry  or  harden  (anything)  by  subjecting  to  heat ; 
as,  to  bake  bricks ;  the  sun  bakes  the  ground. 

3.  To  harden  by  cold. 

The  earth  ...  is  baked  with  frost.  Sliak. 

They  hake  their  sides  upon  the  cold,  hard  stone,    Spenser. 
Bake,  v.  i.    1.  To  do  the  work  of  baking  something ; 
as,  she  brews,  washes,  and  bakes.  ShcSc. 

2.  To  be  baked  ;  to  become  dry  and  hard  in  heat ;  as, 
the  bread  bakes  ;  the  ground  bakes  in  the  hot  sun. 
Bake,  n.     The  process,  or  result,  of  baking. 
Bake'bouse'  (-hous'),  re.     [AS.  bxchn.'!.    See  Baic^ 
V.  t.,  and  House.]     A  house  for  baking ;  a  bakery. 
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Bake'meat'  (bak'mef),  )  n.  A  pie  ;  baked  food.  \_Obs.'\ 
Baked'-meat'  (bakt'-), )  Gen.  xl.  17.    Shak. 

Bak'en  (bak"n),  p.  p.  of  Bake.     [_Obs.  or  Archaic] 
Bak'er  (bak'er),  n.     [AS.  bxcere.     See  Baju;,  v.  <.] 

1.  One  wliose  business  it  is  to  bake  bread,  biscuit,  etc. 

2.  A  portable  oven  in  whiclx  baking  is  done.     [CA.  iS.] 
A  baker's  dozen,  tbirteeu.  —  Baker  foot,  a  distorted  foot. 

[Obs.]  Jer.  Taylor.  — 'Sa.i.ev's  Itch,  a  rash  on  the  back  of 
the  hand,  caused  by  the  irritating  properties  of  yeast.  — 
Baker's  salt,  the  subcarbonate  of  ammonia,  sometimes 
used  instead  of  soda,  in  making  bread. 

Bak'er-legged'  (-legd'),  a-  Having  legs  that  bend 
inward  at  the  knees. 

Bak'er-y  (bak'er-y),  n.   1.  The  trade  of  a  baker.  [i2.] 

2.  A  place  for  baking  bread ;  a  bakehouse. 

Bak'lilg,  n.  1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  cooking  in  au 
oven,  or  of  drying  and  hardening  by  heat  or  cold. 

2.  The  quantity  baked  at  once ;  a  batch  ;  as,  a  baking 
of  bread. 

Baking  powder,  a  substitute  for  yeast,  usually  consisting 
of  an  acid,  a  carbonate,  and  a  little  farinaceous  matter. 

Bak'ing-Iy,  adv.    In  a  hot  or  baking  manner. 

Bak'iS-tie  (bSk'is-ter),  n.  [See  Baxter.]  A  baker. 
[fibs.]  Chaucer. 

II  Bak'sheesh',  Bak'Sblsh'  (bSk'shesh'),  n.  Same  as 
Backsheesh. 

Ba'laam  (balam),  n.  A  paragraph  describing  some- 
thing wonderful,  used  to  fill  out  a  newspaper  column ;  — 
an  allusion  to  the  miracle  of  Balaam's  ass  speaking. 
Atimb.  xxii.  30.     ICani] 

Balaam  basket  or  box  (.Print.),  the  receptacle  for  rejected 
articles.  Blackw.  Mag. 

II  Bal'a-Chong  (bSl'a-chSng),  n.  [Malay  baXachan.]  A 
condiment  formed  of  small  fishes  or  shrimps,  pomided 
up  with  salt  and  spices,  and  then  dried.  It  is  much 
esteemed  in  Cluna. 

II  Bal'aB-noi'de-a  (bSl'e-noi'de-a,),  n.  [NL.,  from  L. 
balaena  whale  +  -oid.']  (Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  the  Ce- 
tacea,  including  the  right  whale  and  all  other  whales 
having  the  mouth  fringed  with  baleen.     See  Baueen. 

Bal'ance  (bSl'ans),  n.    [0£.  balaunce,  F.  balance,  fr. 
L.  bilanx,  bilancis,  hav- 
ing two  scales;  bis 
twice  (akin  to  E.  two) 
-f-  lanx   plate,   scale.] 

1.  An  apparatus  for 
weighing. 

5^°°  In  its  simplest 
form,  a  balance  consists 
of  a  beam  or  lever  sup- 
ported exactly  in  the 
middle,  having  two 
scales  or  basins  of  equal 
weight  suspended  from 
its  extremities.  Another  form  is  that  of  the  Roman  bal- 
ance, our  steelyard,  consisting  of  a  lever  or  beam,  sus- 
pended near  one  of  its  extremities,  on  the  longer  arm  of 
which  a  counterpoise  slides.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
other  forms  of  apparatus  for  weighing  bodies,  as  to  the 
combinations  of  levers  making  up  platform  scales ;  and 
even  to  devices  for  weighing  by  the  elasticity  of  a  spring. 

2.  Act  of  weighing  mentally  ;  comparison ;  estimate. 
A  fair  balance  of  the  advantages  on  either  side.  Atterbury. 

3.  Equipoise  between  the  weights  in  opposite  scales. 

4.  The  state  of  being  in  equipoise ;  equilibrium ;  even 
adjustment;  steadiness. 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side 
To  make  his  balance  true.  Cowper. 

The  order  and  balance  of  the  country  were  destroyed.  Buckle. 
English  workmen  completely  lose  their  balance.     J.  S.  Mill. 

5.  An  equality  between  the  sums  total  of  the  two  sides 
of  an  account ;  as,  to  bring  one's  accounts  to  a  balance  ; 

—  also,  the  excess  on  either  side  ;  as,  the  balance  of  an 
account.     "A  Jatarace  at  the  banker's."  Thackeray. 

I  still  think  the  balance  of  probabihties  leans  towards  the 
account  given  in  the  text.  J.  Peile. 

6.  {Horol.)  A  balance  wheel,  as  of  a  watch,  or  clock. 
See  Balance  wheel  (in  the  Vocabulary). 

7.  {,Aslron.)    (a)  The  constellation  lAbra.    (6) 
seventh  sign  in  the  Zodiac,  called  Libra,  which  the  sutf" 
enters  at  the  equinox  in  September. 

8.  A  movement  in  dancing.     See  Balance,  v.  t.,  8. 
Balance  electrometer,  a  kind  of  balance,  with  a  poised 

beam,  which  indicates,  by  weights  suspended  from  one 
arm,  the  mutual  attraction  of  oppositely  electrified  sur- 
faces.   Knirjht.  —  Balance  fish,   (^ooi.)  See  Hammerhead. 

—  Balance  knife,  a  carving  or  table  knife  the  handle  of 
which  overbalances  the  blade,  and  so  keeps  it  from  con- 
tact with  the  table.  —  Balance  of  power  (Politics),  such  an 
adjustment  of  power  among  sovereign  states  that  no 
one  state  is  in  a  position  to  interfere  with  the  independ- 
ence of  the  others ;  international  equilibrium  ;  also,  the 
ability  (of  a  state  or  a  third  party  within  a  state)  to  con- 
trol the  relations  between  sovereign  states  or  between 
dominant  parties  in  a  state.—  Balance  sheet  (Bookkeepinc/), 
a  paper  showing  the  balances  of  the  open  accounts  of  a 
ousiness,  the  debit  and  credit  balances  footing  up  equal- 
ly, if  the  system  of  accounts  be  complete  and  the  bal- 
ances correctly  taken.  —  Balance  thermometer,  a  thermom- 
eter mounted  as  a  balance  so  that  the  movement  of  the 
mercurial  column  changes  the  inclination  of  the  tube. 
With  the  aid  of  electrical  or  mechanical  devices  adapted 
to  it,  it  is  used  for  the  automatic  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature of  rooms  warmed  artificially,  and  as  a  fire  alarm. 

—  Balance  of  torsion.  See  Torsion  balance.  —  Balance  of 
trade  (Pol.  Econ.),  an  equilibrium  between  the  money  val- 
ues of  the  exports  and  imports  of  a  country ;  or  more  com- 
moiily,  the  amount  required  on  one  side  or  the  other  to 
make  such  an  equMbrium.  —  Balance  valve,  a  valve  whose 
surfaces  are  so  arranged  that  the  fluid  pressure  tending 
to  seat,  and  that  tending  to  unseat,  the  valve,  are  nearly 
in  equilibrium ;  esp.,  a  puppet  valve  which  is  made  to  op- 
erate easily  by  the  admission  of  steam  to  both  sides.  See 
Puppet  valve.  —  Hydrostatic  balance.  See  under  Hydeo- 
STATic.  —  To  lay  In  balance,  to  put  up  as  a  pledge  or  se- 
curity. [06s.]  CAawcer.  —  To  strike  a  balance,  to  find  out 
the  difterenoe  between  the  debit  and  credit  sides  of  an 
account. 


Bal'ance  (bSl'ans),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Balanced 

(-onst)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Balancino  (bal'an-sing).] 
[From  Balance,  k.  .•  cf.  F.  balancer.]  1.  To  bring  to 
an  equipoise,  as  the  scales  of  a  balance  by  adjusting  the 
weights  ;  to  weigh  in  a  balance. 

2.  To  support  on  a  narrow  base,  so  as  to  keep  from 
falling ;  as,  to  balance  a  plate  on  the  end  of  a  cane  ;  to 
balance  one's  self  on  a  tight  rope. 

3.  To  equal  in  number,  weight,  force,  or  proportion ; 
to  counterpoise,  counterbalance, counteract,  or  neutralize. 

One  expression  .  .  .  must  eheck  and  balance  another.    Kent. 

4.  To  compare  in  relative  force,  importance,  value, 
etc. ;  to  estimate. 

Balance  the  good  and  evil  of  things.    L' Estrange. 

5.  To  settle  and  adjust,  as  an  account ;  to  make  two 
accounts  equal  by  paying  the  difference  between  them. 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  balance 
accounts  with  my  Maker.  Addison. 

6.  To  make  the  sums  of  the  debits  and  credits  of  an 
account  equal ;  —  said  of  an  item ;  as,  this  payment,  or 
credit,  balances  the  account. 

7.  To  arrange  accounts  in  such  a  way  that  the  sum 
total  of  the  debits  is  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  the  cred- 
its ;  as,  to  balance  a  set  of  books. 

8.  (Dancing)  To  move  toward,  and  then  back  from, 
reciprocally ;  as,  to  balance  partners. 

9.  (Naut.)  To  contract,  as  a  sail,  into  a  narrower  com- 
pass ;  as,  to  balance  the  boom  mainsail. 

Balanced  valve.    See  Balance  vulce,  under  Balance,  n. 

Syn.  — To  poise  ;  weigh;  adjust;  counteract;  neutral- 
ize ;  equalize. 

Bal'ance,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  equal  weight  on  each 
side  ;  to  be  in  equipoise  ;  as,  the  scales  balance. 

2.  To  fluctuate  between  motives  which  appear  of  equal 
force ;  to  waver ;  to  hesitate. 

He  would  not  balance  or  err  in  the  determination  of  his 
choice.  Locke. 

3.  (Dancing)  To  move  toward  a  person  or  couple, 
and  then  back. 

Bal'ance-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Such  as  can  be  balanced. 

Bal'ance-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  or  result  of  bal- 
ancing or  adjusting  ;  equipoise ;  even  adjustment  of 
forces.     [H.]  Darwin. 

Bal'an-cer  (bSl'an-ser),  n.  1.  One  who  balances,  or 
uses  a  balance. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  In  Diptera,  the  rudimentary  posterior  wing. 

Bal'ance— reef  (-ref),  n.  (Naut.)  The  last  reef  in  a 
fore-and-aft  sail,  taken  to  steady  the  ship. 

Bal'ance  wheel'  (hwel').  1.  (Horology)  (a)  A  wheel 
which  regulates  the  beats 
or  pulses  of  a  watch  or 
chronometer,  answering  to 
the  pendulum  of  a  clock ; 
—  often  called  simply  a  bal- 
ance, (b)  A  ratchet-shaped 
scape  wheel,  which  in  some 
watches  is  acted  upon  by 
the  axis  of  the  balance 
wheel  proper  (in  those 
watches  called  a  balance). 

2.   (Mach.)    A  wheel 


ah  Balance  Wheels  of  a  watch 
(both  kinds). 


which  imparts  regularity  to  the  movements  of  any  engine 
or  machine ;  a  fly  wheel. 

Bal'a-nU'er-OUS  (b51'a-nif'-er-iis),  a.  [L.  halanus  acorn 
-|-  -ferous.]    Bearing  or  producing  acorns. 

Bal'a-nite  ,(bal'a-nit),  n.  [L.  balanus  acom:  cf.  F. 
balanile.]     (Paleon.)  A  fossil  balanoid  shell. 

II  Bal'a-no-glOS'SUS  (bal'a-n6-glos'siis),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  iSaAafos  acom  -j-  yKl^aa-a  tongue.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  pecul- 
iar marine  worm.     See  Enteeopneusta,  and  Tornaria. 

Bal'a-noid  (bal'a^noid),  a.  ['Gr.  ^oAaj-os  acorn  -|- 
-oid.]  (Zo'dl.)  Resembling  an  acorn  ;  —  applied  to  a  group 
of  barnacles  having  shells  shaped  like  acorns.  See  Acorn- 
shell,  and  Barnacle. 

:al'as  ru'fey  (bal'as  ru'by).  [OE.  bales,  balais,  F. 
ais,  LL.  balascus,  fr.  Ar.  balakhsh,  so  called  from 
dakhshan,  Balashan,  or  Balaxiam,  a  place  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Samarcand,  where  this  ruby  is  found.] 
\(Min.)  A  variety  of  spinel  ruby,  of  a  pale  rose  red,  or 
inclining  to  orange.     Bee  Spinel. 

Ba-laus'tine  (ba-las'tin),  n.  [L.  balaustium,  Gr.  ^a- 
Xavcrnov.]  (Bot.)  The  pomegranate  tree  (P«raif<z  j/rarea- 
lum).  The  bark  of  the  root,  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  and 
the  flowers  are  used  medicinally. 

Bal-ljU'ti-ate  (bSl-bii'shT-at),  )  v.  i.     [L.  balbutire,  fr. 

Bal-bU'ci-nate  (-st-nat),  j  balbus  stammering : 
cf.  F.  balbuiier.]    To  stammer.    [Obs.] 

II  Bal-bu'tl-es  (-shT-ez),  n.  (Med.)  The  defect  of 
stammering  ;  also,  a  kind  of  incomplete  pronunciation. 

Bal'con  (bSl'kon),  n.    A  balcony.     [Obs.]         Pepys. 

Bal'CO-nied  (bai'k6-nTd),  a.    Having  balconies. 

Bal'CO-ny  (bSl'ko-ny  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  Balconies  (-niz). 
[It.  balcone  ;  cf. 
It.  balco,  palco, 
scaffold,  fr.  OHG. 
bale  ho,  palcho, 
beam,  G.  balken. 
See   Balk  beam.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A 
platform  project- 
ing from  the  wall  of 
a  building,  usually 
resting  on  brackets 
or  consoles,  and  in- 
closed by  a  para- 
pet; as,  a  balcony 
in  front  of  a  win- 
dow. Also,  a  pro- 
jecting gallery  in 
places  of  amuse- 
ment ;  as,  the  bal- 
cony in  a  theater. 


Balcony. 


Baldachin. 


2.  A  projecting  gallery  once  common  at  the  stern  of 
large  ships. 

S^^  "The  accent  has  shifted  from  the  second  to  the 
first  syllable  within  these  twenty  years."      Smart  (18UU). 

Bald  (bald),  a.  [OE.  balled,  ballid,  perh.  the  p.  p.  of 
ball  to  reduce  to  the  roundness  or  smoothness  of  a 
ball,  by  removing  hair.  V85.  But  cf.  W.  bali  white- 
ness in  a  horse's  forehead.]  1.  Destitute  of  the  natural 
or  common  covering  on  the  head  or  top,  as  of  hair,  feath- 
ers, foliage,  trees,  etc.  ;  as,  a  bald  head  ;  a  bald  oak. 

On  the  bald  top  of  an  eminence.      Wordsworth, 

2>  Destitute  of  ornament ;  unadorned ;  bare  ;  literal. 
In  the  preface  to  his  own  bald  translation.      Dryd&u 

3.  Undisguised.     "  Bald  egotism."  Lowell. 

4.  Destitute  of  dignity  or  value  ;  paltry ;  mean.  [Obs-I 

5.  (Bot.)  Destitute  of  a  beard  or  awn  ;  as,  bald  wheat. 

6.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  Destitute  of  the  natural  covering.  (6) 
Marked  with  a  white  spot  on  the  head  ;  bald-faced. 

Bald  buzzard  (Zo'dl.),  the  fishhawk  or  osprey.  —  Bald 
coot  (Zodl.),  a  name  of  the  European  coot  (Fnlica  atra), 
alluding  to  the  bare  patch  on  the  front  of  the  head. 

Bal'da-Chln  (bSl'da-kTn),  n.  [LL.  baldachinus,  bal- 
dechinus,  a  canopy  oi  rich 
silk  carried  over  the  host ; 
fr.  Bagdad,  It.  Baldacco, 
a  city  in  Turkish  Asia 
from  whence  these  ricli 
silks  came  :  cf.  It.  bal- 
dacchino.  Cf.  Baude- 
KiN.]  1.  A  rich  brocade ; 
baudekin.     [Obs.] 

2.  (Arch.)  A  structure 
in  form  of  a  canopy, 
sometimes  supported  by 
columns,  and  sometimes 
suspended  from  the  roof 
or  projecting  from  the  ^_^_j. 
wall ;  generally  placed    ^i|'fj^' 

over   an   altar;    as,   the        ' 

baldachin  in  St.  Peter's. 

3.  A  portable   canopy 

borne  over  shrines,  etc.,  in  procession. 

[Written  also  baldachino,  baldaquin,  etc.] 

Bald'  ea'gle  (bald'  e'g'l).  (Zo'dl.)  The  white-headed 
eagle  (Hali^etus  ieuco- 
cephalus)  of  America. 
The  young,  until  several 
years  old,  lack  the  white 
feathers  on  the  head. 

(1I^="  The  bald  eagle  is 
represented  in  the  coat 
of  arms,  and   on   the 
coins, 
States. 

Bal'der 
[Icel.  . 
bold.'_ 

The  most  beautiful  and 
beloved  of  the  gods  ;  the 
god  of  peace,  the  son  of 
Odin  and  Freya.  [Writ- 
ten also  Baldur.] 

Bal'der-dash(bai'- 

der-dSsh),  n.  [Of  uncer- 
tain origin  :  cf.  Dan.  balder  noise,  clatter,  and  E.  dash  ; 
hence,  perhaps,  immeanmg  noise,  then  hodgepodge,  mix- 
ture ;  or  W.  baldorduss  a  prattling,  baldordd,  baldorddi, 
to  prattle.]  1.  A  worthless  mixture,  especially  of  liquors. 
Indeed  beer,  by  a  mixture  of  wine,  hath  lost  both  name  and 
nature,  and  is  called  balderdash.    Taylor  (Brink  and  Welcome). 

2.  Senseless  jargon  ;  ribaldry  ;  nonsense  ;  trash. 

Bal'der-dash,  v.  t.     To  mix  or  adulterate,  as  liquors. 

The  wine  merchants  of  Nice  brew  and  balderdash,  and  even 
mix  it  with  pigeon's  dung  and  quicklime.  Smollett. 

Bald'-faced'  (bald'fasf),  a.  Having  a  white  face  or  a 
white  mark  on  the  iface,  as  a  stag. 

Bald'head'  (bald'hSd'),  n.  1.  A  person  whose  head 
is  bald.  ■■  2  Kings  ii.  23. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  white-headed  variety  of  pigeon. 

Bald'head'ed,  a.     Having  a  bald  head. 

Bald'ly,  adv.    Nakedly ;  without  reserve ;  inelegantly. 

Bald'ness,  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  bald  ; 
as,  baldness  of  the  head ;  baldness  of  style. 

This  gives  to  their  syntax  a  peculiar  character  of  simplicity 
and  baldness.  W.  D.  mitney. 

Bald'pate'  (-pat'),  n.  1.  A  baldheaded  person.    Sliak. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  American  widgeon  (Anjis  Americana). 

Bald'pate'  (bald'paf),  )  a.     Destitute  of  hair  on  the 

Bald'pat'ed  ("paf  ed),   ]     head  ;  baldlieaded.      Shak. 

Bald'rib'  (-rib'),  n.  A  piece  of  pork  cut  lower  down 
than  the  sparerib,  and  destitute  of  fat.  [Eng.]    Southey. 

Bal'dric  (bal'drik),  n.  [OE.  baudric,  bawdrik, 
through  OF.  (cf.  F.  baudrier  and  LL.  baldringus,  bal- 
drellus),  from  OHG.  balderich,  cf.  balz,  palz,  akin  to  E. 
belt.  See  Belt,  n.]  A  broad  belt,  sometimes  richly  orna- 
mented, worn  over  one  shoulder,  across  the  breast,  and 
under  the  opposite  arm ;  less  properly,  any  belt.  [Also 
spelt  bawdrick.] 

A  radiant  baldric  o'er  his  shoulder  tied 

Sustained  the  sword  that  glittered  at  his  side.       Pope. 

Bald'win  (bald'wTn),  n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  reddish, 
moderately  acid,  winter  apple.     [U.  S.] 

Bale  (bal),  n.  [OE.  bale,  OF.  bale,  P.  balle,  LL.  bala, 
fr.  OHG.  balla,  palla,  pallo,  G.  ball,  balle,  ballen,  ball, 
round  pa6k ;  of.  D.  baal.  Cf .  Ball  a  round  body.]  A 
bundle  or  package  of  goods  in  a  cloth  cover,  and  corded 
for  storage  or  transportation ;  also,  a  bundle  of  straw, 
hay,  etc.,  put  up  compactly  for  transportation. 

Bale  of  dice,  a  pair  of  dice.    [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Bale,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Baled  (bald) ;  p.  i>r.  &■ 
vb.  n.  Baling.]    To  make  up  in  a  bale.  Goldsmith. 

Bale,  V.  t.    See  Bail,  v.  t.,  to  lade. 
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Bale  (bal),  n.  [AS.  bealo,  bealu,  balu;  akin  to  OS. 
balu,  OHG.  balo,  Icel.  biil,  Goth,  balweins.^  X.  Misery ; 
calamity  ;  misfortvme ;  sorrow. 

Let  now  jour  bliss  be  turned  into  bale.        Spenser. 

2.  Evil;  an  evil,  pernicious  influence;  something 
causing  great  injury.     liVow  chiefly  poetic] 

Bal'e-ar'lc  (bal'e-ar'ik),  a.  [L.  Balearicus,  fr.  Gr. 
Ba\iapei;  tlie  Balearic  Islands.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
isles  of  Majorca,  Minorca,  Iviga,  etc.,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  off  the  coast  of  "Valencia. 

Balearic  crane.    (Zool.)   See  Ceane. 

Ba-leen'  (ba-len'),  n.  [F.  baleine  whale  and  whale- 
bone, L.  balaena  a  whale  ;  cf.  Gr.  i\>6.\a.iva.']  (Zool.  & 
Com.)  Plates  or  blades  of  "whalebone,"  from  two  to 
twelve  feet  long,  and  sometimes  a  foot  wide,  which  in 
certain  whales  (Balsenoidea)  are  attached  side  by  side 
along  the  upper  jaw,  and  form  a  fringelike  sieve  by 
which  the  food  i.«  retained  in  the  mouth. 


Baleen  of  Greenland  Whale,  Right  AYiiale.  or  Eowhead. 

Bale'flre'  (bal'fir'),  n.      [AS.   bselfyr  the  fire  of  the 
funeral  pile ;   biel  fire,  ilame  (akin  to  Icel.  bal,  OSlav. 
belu,  white,  Gr.  <J>aAd5  bright,  white,  Skr.  bha'a  bright- 
ness) +  fyr,  E.  fire.']    A  signal  fire  ;  an  alarm  fire. 
Sweet  Teviot  I  on  thv  silver  tide 
The  glaring  hak fires  blaze  no  more.       Sir  W.  Scott. 
Bale'ful  (bal'ful),  a.  [AS.  bealoful.  See  Bale  misery.] 

1.  Full  of  deadly  or  pernicious  influence;  destruc- 
tive.   ^'■Balejul  enemies."  Shale. 

Four  infernal  rivers  that  disgorge 
Into  the  burning  lake  their  6a?e/u?  streams.       Milton. 

2.  Full  of  grief  or  sorrow ;  woeful ;  sad.     [_Archaic] 
Bale'Jul-ly,  adv.     in  a  baleful  manner ;  perniciously. 
Bale'lul-ness,  ra.  The  quaUtyor  state  of  being  baleful. 
II  Bal'i-sa'ur   (bSl'I-sa'oor),   n.      [Hind.]     (Zo'ol.)    A 

badgerlike  animal  of  India  (Arclonyx  collarii). 

Bal'is-ter  (bSl'Ts-ter  or  ba-lTs'ter),  n.  [OF.  balestre. 
See  Balhsta.]     A  crossbow.     [06s.]  Blount. 

Bal'iS-toid  (-toid),  a.  (Zool.)  Like  a  fish  of  the  genus 
Batistes  ;  of  the  family  Balistidse.     See  Filefish. 

II  Bal'is-tra'ri-a  (bal'Ts-tra'rT-a),  n.  [LL.]  (Anc. 
Fort.)  A  narrow  opening,  often  cruciform,  through  wiiich 
arrows  might  be  discharged.  Parl-er. 

II  Ba-lize'  (ba-lez'),  n.  [F.  balise  ;  cf.  Sp.  balisa.]  A 
pole  or  a  frame  raised  as  a  sea  beacon  or  a  landmark. 

Balk  (bak),  n.  [AS.  balca  beam,  ridge  ;  akin  to  Icel. 
ball'r  partition,  bjalki  beam,  OS.  balko,  G.  balken ;  cf. 
Gael,  halo  ridge  of  earth  between  two  furrows.  Cf.  Bal- 
cony, Balk,  v.  t.,  3d  Bulk.]  1.  A  ridge  of  land  left  vm- 
plowed  between  furrows,  or  at  the  end  of  a  field ;  a  piece 
missed  by  the  plow  slipping  aside. 

Bad  plowmen  made  halics  of  such  ground.        Fuller. 

2.  A  great  beam,  rafter,  or  timber ;  esp.,  the  tie-beam 
of  a  house.    The  loft  above  was  called  "the  balks." 

Tubs  hanging  in  the  balks.  Chaucer. 

3.  (Mil.)  One  of  the  beams  connecting  the  successive 
supports  of  a  trestle  bridge  or  bateau  bridge. 

4.  A  hindrance  or  disappointment ;  a  check. 

A  baJk  to  the  confidence  of  the  bold  undertaker.    South. 

5.  A  sudden  and  obstinate  stop  ;  a  failure. 

6.  (Baseball)  A  deceptive  gesture  of  the  pitcher,  as  if 
to  deliver  the  ball. 

Balk  line  (Billiards),  a  line  across  a  billiard  table  near 
one  end,  marking  a  limit  vrithin  which  the  cue  balls  are 
placed  in  beginning  a  game  ;  also,  a  Une  aroimd  the  table, 
parallel  to  the  sides,  used  in  playing  a  particular  game, 
called  the  balk  line  game. 

Balk,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Balked  (bakt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
1)6.  n.  Balking.]  [From  Balk  a  beam ;  orig.  to  put  a 
balk  or  beam  in  one's  way,  in  order  to  stop  or  hinder. 
Cf . ,  for  sense  2,  AS.  on  balcan  legan  to  lay  in  heaps.] 

1.  To  leave  or  make  balks  in.    \_Obs.]  Gower. 

2.  To  leave  heaped  up ;  to  heap  up  in  piles.     ^Obs.] 
Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two  and  twenty  knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood  did  Sir  "Walter  see.  Shdk. 

3.  To  omit,  miss,  or  overlook  by  chance.    [06s.] 

4.  To  miss  intentionally ;  to  avoid ;  to  shun ;  to  re- 
fuse; to  let  go  by;  to  shirk.     \_Obs.  or  Obsolescent] 

By  reason  of  the  contagion  then  in  London,  we  balked  the 

inns.  Evelyn. 

Sick  he  is,  and  keeps  his  hed,  and  balks  his  meat.    Bp.  Hall. 

Nor  doth  he  anv  creature  haVc, 

Butlaysonallhe  meeteth.  Drayton. 

5.  To  disappoint ;  to  frustrate ;  to  foil ;  to  baflSe ;  to 
thwart ;  as,  to  balk  expectation. 

They  shall  not  balk  my  entrance.  Byron. 

Balk,  V.  i.  1.  To  engage  in  contradiction ;  to  be  in 
opposition.     [06s.] 

In  strifeful  terms  with  him  to  balk.  Spenser. 

2.  To  stop  abruptly  and  stand  stiU  obstinately ;  to  jib ; 
to  stop  short ;  to  swerve ;  as,  the  horse  balks. 

11^°°  Tills  has  been  regarded  as  an  Americanism,  but  it 
occurs  in  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  Book  IV.,  10,  xxv. 
Ne  ever  ought  but  of  their  true  loves  talkt, 
Ne  ever  for  rebuke  or  blame  of  any  balkt. 

Balk,  V.  i.  [Prob.  from  D.  balken  to  bray,  bawl.]  To 
indicate  to  fishermen,  by  shouts  or  signals  from  shore, 
the  direction  taken  by  the  shoals  of  herring. 


Ball  and  Socket 
Joint  (socket 
in  section,  to 
show  ball). 


Balk'er  (bak'er),  re.   [See  2d  Balk.]   One  who,  or  that 

which,  balks. 

Balk'er,  re.  [See  last  Balk.]  A  person  who  stands 
on  a  rock  or  eminence  to  espy  the  shoals  of  herring,  etc., 
and  to  give  notice  to  the  men  in  boats  which  way  they 
pass ;  a  conder ;  a  huer. 

Balk'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  balk  or  frustrate. 

Balk'ish,  a.    Uneven ;  ridgy.     \_E.]  Solinshed. 

Balk'y  (bak'j?),  a.     Apt  to  balk ;  as,  a  balkt/  horse. 

Ball  (hal)V  re.  [OE.  bal,  balle;  akin  to  OHG.  bulla, 
palla,  G.  ball,  Icel.  bollr,  ball ;  cf.  F.  balle.  Cf.  1st  Bale, 
re.,  Pallmall.]  1.  Any  round  or  roundish  body  or  mass ; 
a  sphere  or  globe ;  as,  a  ball  of  twme  ;  a  ball  of  snow. 

2.  A  spherical  body  of  any  substance  or  size  used  to 
play  with,  as  by  throwing,  knocking,  kicking,  etc. 

3.  A  general  name  for  games  in  which  a  ball  is  thrown, 
kicked,  or  knocked.     See  Baseball,  and  Football. 

4.  AJiy  solid  spherical,  cylindrical,  or  conical  projec- 
tile of  lead  or  iron,  to  be  discharged  from  a  firearm ;  as, 
a  cannon  ball ;  a  rifle  ball ;  —  often  used  collectively ;  as, 
powder  and  ball.  Spherical  balls  for  the  smaller  fire- 
arms are  commonly  called  bullets. 

5.  (Pyrotechnics  &  Mil.)  A  flaming,  roundish  body 
shot  into  the  air ;  a  case  filled  with  combustibles  intended 
to  burst  and  give  light  or  set  fire,  or  to  produce  smoke  or 
stench  ;  as,  a  fire  ball;  a  stink  ball. 

6.  (Print.)  A  leather-covered  cushion,  fastened  to  a 
handle  called  a  ball.stock ;  —  formerly  used  by  printers 
for  inking  the  form,  but  now  superseded  by  the  roller. 

7.  A  roundish  protuberant  portion  of  some  part  of  the 
body;  as,  the  ball  of  the  thumb ;  the  ball  of  the  foot. 

8.  (Far.)  A  large  piU,  a  form  in  which  medicine  is 
commonly  given  to  horses ;  a  bolus.  White. 

9.  The  globe  or  earth.  Pope. 

Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball.         Addison. 

Ball  and  Bocket  joint,  a  joint  in  which  a  ball  moves  within 
a  socket,  so  as  to  admit  of  motion  in 
every  direction  within  certain  limits. 
—  Ball  bearings,  a  mechanical  device 
for  lessening  the  friction  of  axle  bear- 
ings by  means  of  small  loose  metal 
balls.  —  Ball  cartridge,  a  cartridge  con- 
taining a  ball,  as  distinguished  from  a 
blank  cartridge,  containing  only  pow- 
der. —  Ball  cock,  a  faucet  or  valve 
which  is  opened  or  closed  by  the  fall 
or  rise  of  a  ball  floating  in  water  at  the 
end  of  a  lever.  —  Ball  gudgeon,  a  pivot 
of  a  spherical  form,  whicli  permits  lat- 
eral deflection  of  the  arbor  or  shaft, 
wliile  retaining  the  pivot  in  its  socket. 
Knir/lit. —  '20,11  lever,  the  lever  used  in 
a  ball  cock.  —Ball  cf  the  eye,  tlie  eye 
itself,  as  distinguished  from  its  lids  and  socket;— for- 
merly, the  pupil  of  the  eye.  —  Ball  valve  (Much.),  a  contriv- 
ance by  which  a  ball,  placed  in  a  circular  cup  with  a  hole 
in  its  bottom,  operates  as  a  valve.  —  Ball  vein  (Minind),  a 
sort  of  iron  ore,  found  in  loose  masses  of  a  globular  form, 
containing  sparkling  particles.  —  Three  balls,  or  Three  gold- 
en balls,  a  pawnbroker's  sign  or  shop. 

Syn.  —  See  Globe. 

Ball,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Balled  (bald) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  BALLDra.]  To  gather  balls  which  ciing  to  the  feet,  as 
of  damp  snow  or  clay ;  to  gather  into  balls ;  as,  the  horse 
balls ;  the  snow  balls. 

Ball,  V.  t.  1.  (Metal.)  To  heat  in  a  furnace  and  form 
into  balls  for  rolling. 

2.  To  form  or  wind  Into  a  ball ;  as,  to  ball  cotton. 

Ball,  re.  [F.  bal,  fr.  OP.  baler  to  dance,  fr.  LL.  bal- 
lare.  Of  uncertain  origin ;  cf .  Gr.  /SaAAeiv  to  toss  or 
throw,  or  iraAAeiv,  vakXeaSai,  to  leap,  bound,  PaWC^eiv  to 
dance,  jump  about ;  or  cf.  1st  Ball,  re.]  A  social  assem- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  dancing. 

Ballad  (baiad),  re.  [OE.  balade,  OF.  balade,  F.  bal- 
lade, fr.  Pr.  ballada  a  dancing  song,  fr.  ballare  to  dance ; 
ci.  It.  ballata.  See  2d  Ball,  re.,  and  Ballet.]  A  popular 
kind  of  narrative  poem,  adapted  for  recitation  or  singing ; 
as,  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase ;  esp.,  a  sentimental  or 
romantic  poem  in  short  stanzas. 

Ballad,  v.  i.    To  make  or  sing  ballads.     [06s.] 

Ballad,  v.  t.     To  make  mention  of  in  ballads.     [06s.] 

Bal-lade'  (ballad'),  n.  [See  Ballad,  n.]  A  form  of 
French  versification,  sometimes  imitated  in  English,  in 
which  three  or  four  rhjmies  recur  through  three  stanzas 
of  eight  or  ten  lines  each,  the  stanzas  concluding  with  a 
refrain,  and  the  whole  poem  with  an  envoy. 

Bal'lad-er  (bSl'lad-er),  n.    A  writer  of  ballads. 

Bal'lad  mon'ger  (mun'ger).  [See  Monger.]  A  seller 
or  maker  of  ballads ;  a  poetaster.  Shak. 

Bal1ad-ry  (-ry),  re.  [From  Ballad,  n.]  Ballad 
poems ;  the  subject  or  style  of  ballads.  "  Base  balladry 
is  so  beloved."  _  ■  Drayton. 

Bal'la-hOO  )  (bSlla-hoo),  re.     A  fast-saUing  schooner, 

Balla-hOU  (     used  in  the  Bermudas  and  "West  Indies. 

Balla-rag  (-rag),  v.  t.  [Corrupted  fr.  bullirag.]  To 
bully ;  to  tlireaten.     ILoiv]  T.  Warton. 

Ballast  (bSl'last),  re.  [D.  ballast ;  akin  to  Dan.  baglast, 
ballast,  OSw.  barlast,  Sw.  ballast.  The  first  part  is  perh. 
the  same  word  as  E.  bare,  adj. ;  the  second  is  last  a  burden, 
and  hence  the  meaning  a  bare,  or  mere,  load.  See  Baee, 
a.,  and  Last  load.]  1.  (Naut.)  Any  heavy  substance,  as 
stone,  iron,  etc.,  put  into  the  hold  to  sink  a  vessel  in  the 
water  to  such  a  depth  as  to  prevent  capsizing. 

2.  Any  heavy  matter  put  into  the  car  of  a  balloon  to 
give  it  steadiness. 

3.  Gravel,  broken  stone,  etc.,  laid  in  the  bed  of  a  rail- 
road to  make  it  firm  and  solid. 

4.  The  larger  solids,  as  broken  stone  or  gravel,  used  in 
making  concrete. 

5.  Fig. :  That  which  gives,  or  helps  to  maintain,  up- 
rightness, steadiness,  and  security. 

It  [piety]  is  the  right  ballast  of  prosperity.      Barrow. 

Ballast  engine,  a  steam  engine  used  in  excavating  and 
for  digging  and  raising  stones  and  gravel  for  ballast.  — 
Ship  In  ballast,  a  ship  carrying  only  ballast. 

Ballast,  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Ballasted;  p.  pr.  & 


Orf.  Gloss. 


One  form  of  Ballista. 


vb.  re.  BalIiAstdig.]    1.  To  steady,  as  a  vessel,  by  put» 
ting  heavy  substances  in  tlie  hold. 

2.  To  fill  in,  as  the  bed  of  a  railroad,  with  gravel,  stone^ 
etc.,  in  order  to  make  it  firm  and  solid. 

3.  To  keep  steady  ;  to  steady,  morally. 

•Tis  charity  must  ballast  the  heart.       Earnmond. 

Ballast-age  (bal'last-Sj),  n.  (Law)  A  toU  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  taking  up  ballast  in  a  port  or  harbor. 

Bal'last-lng,  re.  That  which  is  used  for  steadying 
anytliiiig ;  ballast. 

Balla-try  (-14-try),  re.  See  Balladry.  [06s.]  Milton. 
II  Ballet'  (bSl'la'  or  bal'Iet ;  277),  re.  [F.,  a  dhn.  of 
bal  dance.  See  2d  Ball,  re.]  1.  An  artistic  dance  per- 
formed as  a  theatrical  entertainment,  or  an  interlude, 
by  a  number  of  persons,  usually  women.  Sometimes,  a 
scene  accompanied  by  pantomime  and  dancing. 

2.  The  company  of  persons  who  perform  the  ballet. 

3.  (Mus.)  A  light  part  song,  or  madrigal,  \vith  a  fa  la 
burden  or  choi-us,  —  most  common  with  the  Elizabethan 
madrigal  composers. 

4.  (Her.)  A  bearing  in  coats  of  arms,  representing  one 
or  more  balls,  which   are   de- 
nominated bezants,  plates,  etc. , 
according  to  color. 

Ball'-flOW'er  (bal'flou'er), 
n.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  re-  * 
sembling  a  ball  placed  in  a  cir- 
cular flower,  the  petals  of  wliich 
form  a  cup  round  it,  —  usually 
inserted  in  a  lioUovi  molding. 

II  Bal-liS'ta  (bal-lls'ti).  n.;pl.   Ballist;e  (-to).    [L. 
ballista,  balista,  fr.  Gr.  ^dWeiv 
to  throw.]     An  ancient  military 
engine,  in  the  form  of  a  cross- 
bow, used  for  hurling  large  mis- 

BalHs-ter  (bSl'lt.^-ter  or  bSl- 
ILs'ter),  n.  [L.  ballista.  Cf. 
Balister.]   a  crossbow.   [06s.] 

Bal-liS'tic    (bSl-lIs'tik),     a. 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bal- 
lista, or  to  the  art  of  hurling  stones  or  missile  weapons 
by  means  of  an  engine. 

2.  Pertaining  to  projection,  or  to  a  projectile. 

Ballistic  pendnlnm,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  mass 
of  wood  or  other  material  suspended  as  a  pendulum,  for 
measuring  the  force  and  velocity  of  projectiles  by  mean» 
of  the  arc  through  which  their  impact  impels  it. 

Bal-Iis'tics  (-tiks),  re.  [Cf.  F.  balistique.  See  Bal. 
lista.]  The  science  or  art  of  hurling  missile  weapons  by 
the  use  of  an  engine.  Whewell. 

II  Balll-nm  (bal1T-um),  n.    [LL.]    See  Bailey. 

Bal-loon'  (bal-loon'),   re.     [F.   ballon,  aug.   of  ball» 
ball :   cf.  It.  ballone.      See  1st 
Ball,  re.,  and  cf.  Pallone.]  1.  A 
bag  made  of  silk  or  other  light 
material,  and  filled  with  hydro- 
gen gas  or  heated  air,  so  as  to   : 
rise  and  float  in  the  atmosphere ;   '\ 
especially,  one  with  a  car  at^  ij'i 
tached  for  aerial  navigation.  ■'•- 

2.  (Arch.)  A  ball  or  globe  on  „' 
the  top  of  a  pUlar,  church,  etc.,  ii" 
as  at  St.  Paul's,  in  London,    [i?.]    ;;:: 

3.  (Chem.)  A   round  vessel,  'll-' 
usually  with  a  short  neck,  to 
hold  or  receive  whatever  is  dis- 
tilled ;  a  glass  vessel  of  a  spher- 
ical form. 

4.  (Pyrotechnics)  A  bomb  or 
sheU.     [06s.] 

5.  A  game  played  with  a  large  inflated  ball.     [06s.J 

6.  (Engraving)  The  outline  inclosing  words  repre- 
sented as  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a  pictured  figure. 

Air  balloon,  a  balloon  for  aerial  navigation.  —  Balloon 
frame  (Carp.),  a  house  frame  constructed  altogether  of 
small  timber.  —Balloon  net,  a  variety  of  woven  lace  in 
which  the  weft  threads  are  twisted  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner around  the  warp. 

Bal-loon',  V.  t.    To  take  up  in,  or  as  if  in,  a  balloon. 

Bal-loon',  V.  i.    1.  To  go  up  or  voyage  in  a  balloon. 

2.  To  expand,  or  puff  out,  like  a  balloon. 

Bal-looned'  (-lobnd'),  a.    Swelled  out  like  a  balloon. 

Bal-loon'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  goes  up  in  a  baUoon ; 
an  aeronaut. 

Bal-loon'  fish'  (fish').  (Zool.)  A  fish  of  the  genua 
Siodon  oi  the  genus  Tetraodon,  having  the  power  of  dis- 
tending its  body  by  taking  air  or  water  into  its  dilatable 
esophagus.     See  Globepish,  and  Bur  fish. 

Bal-loon'ing,  re.  1.  The  art  or  practice  of  managing 
balloons  or  voyaging  in  them. 

2.  (Stock  Exchange)  The  process  of  temporarily  rais- 
ing the  value  of  a  stock,  as  by  fictitious  sales.     [f7.  S.] 

Bal-loon'ing  spi'der  (spl'der).  (Zo'dl.)  A  spider  which 
has  the  habit  of  rising  into  the  air. 
Many  kinds  (esp.  species  of  Lycosa)  do 
this  while  young  by  ejecting  threads 
of  silk  until  the  force  of  the  wind  upon 
them  carries  the  spider  aloft. 

Bal-loon'ist,  n.    An  aeronaut. 

Bai-loon'ry  (-ry),  n.  The  art  or 
practice  of  ascendiiig  in  a  balloon ; 

Ballot  (balliit),  re.  [F.  ballotte,  f  r. 
It.  ballotta.     See  Ball  round  body.] 

1.  Originally,  a  ball  used  for  secret 
voting.  Hence  :  Any  printed  or  writ- 
ten ticket  used  in  voting. 

2.  The  act  of  voting  by  baUs  or 
by  written  or  printed  ballots^  or  tick- 
ets ;  the  system  of  voting  secretly  by  balls  or  by  tickets. 

The  insufficiency  of  the  ballot.  Dickens 
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3.  The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  at  an  election,  or  in 
a  given  territory  or  electoral  district. 

Ballot  box,  a  box  for  receiving  ballots. 

Ballot  (bSlliSt),  v.  i-  [imp.  &p.  p.  Balloted  ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Ballottno.]  [F.  baUotter  to  toss,  to  ballot,  or 
It.  ballotiare.  See  Ballot,  «.]  To  vote  or  decide  by 
ballot ;  as,  to  ballot  for  a  candidate. 

Bal'lot,  V.  t.    To  vote  for  or  in  opposition  to.     [06j.] 

None  of  the  competitors  arriving  to  a  sufficient  number  of 
balla,  they  fell  to  ballot  some  others.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Ballo-tade'  (bSllo-tad'  or  -tad'),  n.  [F.  ballottade,  fr. 
ballotter  to  toss.  See  Ballot,  v.  t.]  (Man.)  A  leap  of  a 
horse,  as  between  two  pillars,  or  upon  a  straight  line,  so 
that  when  his  four  feet  are  in  the  air,  he  shows  only  the 
shoes  of  his  hind  feet,  without  jerking  out. 

Bal'lo-ta'tlon  (bSl'lo-ta'shiin),  n.  Voting  by  ballot. 
iObs.-]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Ballot-er  (bSlliSt-er),  n.    One  who  votes  by  ballot. 

Bal'lo-tln  (bSl'16-tin),  n.  [F.]  An  officer  who  has 
charge  of  a  ballot  box.     [06s.]  Harrington. 

Bal'low  (bSl'lo),  n._  A  cudgel.     [06s.]  Shuk. 

Ball'prooi'  (bal'proof))  n.  Incapable  of  being  pene- 
trated by  balls  from  firearms. 

Ball'room'  (-room'),  re.     A  room  for  balls  or  dancing. 

Balm  (biim),  re.  [OE.  batime,  OF.  bausme,  basyne,  F. 
baume,  L.  bmsamum.  balsam,  from  Gr.  ^aAo-ajioi';  per- 
haps of  Semitic  origin  ;  cf.  Heb.  basam.     Cf.  Balsam.] 

1.  (Bot.)  An  aromatic  plant  of  the  genus  Melissa. 

2.  The  resinousand  aromatic  exudation  of  certain  trees 
or  shrubs.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  fragrant  ointment.  Shak. 

4.  Anything  that  heals  or  tliat  mitigates  pain.  "Balm 
for  each  ill."  Mrs.  Hemans. 

Balm  cricket  C2'ooZ.),  the  European  cicada.  Tennyson.— 
Balm  of  Giload  (Bot. ),  a  small  evergreen  African  and  Asiatio 
tree  of  the  terebinthhie  family  {Balsamodendron  Oilea- 
dense).  Its  leaves  yield,  when  bruised,  a  strong  aromatic 
scent ;  and  from  this  tree  is  obtained  the  6«;»t  0/  Gilead  of 
the  shops,  or  balsam  of  Mecca.  This  has  a  yellowish  or 
greenish  color,  a  wai-m,  bitterish,  aromatic  taste,  and  a 
fragrant  smell.  It  is  valued  as  an  unguent  and  cosmetic 
by  the  Turks.  The  fragrant  herb  Dracocephalum  Cana- 
riense  is  familiarly  called  balm  of  Gilead,  and  so  are  the 
American  trees,  Popiilus  balsamifera,  variety  candicans 
(balsam  poplar),  and  Abies  balsamea (balsam  fir). 

Balm,  V.  t.  To  anoint  mth  bahn,  or  with  anything 
medicinal.     Hence  :  To  soothe ;  to  mitigate.     lArchaic] 

Shak. 

Balm'1-fy  (bam'T-fi),  v.  t.  \_Balm  -f-  -/y.]  To  ren- 
der balmy.     [06s.]  Cheyne. 

Balm'1-ly,  adv.     In  a  balmy  manner.  Coleridge. 

Bal-mor'al  (bSl-mor'al),  re.  [From  Balmoral  Castle, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland.]  1.  A  long  woolen  petticoat, 
worn  immediately  under  the  dress. 

2.  A  kind  of  stout  walking  shoe,  laced  in  front. 
A  man  who  uses  his  balmorals  to  tread  on  your  toes. 

George  Eliot. 

Balm'y  (biim'y),  a.    1.  Having  the  qualities  of  balm  ; 

odoriferous ;  aromatic  ;  assuaging ;  so(fthing ;  refreshing ; 

mild.     "The  iaZmj/ breeze."  Tickell. 

Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep  I        Young. 

2.  Producing  balm.    "  The  6afmj^  tree. "  Pope. 

Syn.  — Fri^rant;  sweet-scented;  odorous;  spicy. 

Bal'ne-al  (bal'ne-al),  a.  [L.  balneum  bath.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  bath.  Howell. 

Bal'ne-a-ry  (-a-ry),  re.  [L.  balnearium,  fr.  balneum 
bath.]    A  bathing  room.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Bal'ne-a'tion  (bSl'ne-a'shiin),  n.  [LL.  balneare  to 
bathe,  fr.  L.  balneum  bath.]    The  act  of  bathing.     [iJ.] 

Bal'ne-a-tO-ry  (b51'ne-a-t6-ry),  a.  [L.  balneatorius.l 
Belong)  ngtoa  bath.     [  06s.  ] 

Bal'ne-Og'ra-phy  (bSl'ne-og'ra-f^),  re.  [L.  balneum 
bath  -f-  -graphy-l    A  description  of  baths. 

Bal'ne-ol'o-gy  (-81'6-jy),  n.  [L.  balneum  bath  -\- 
-togy.l    A  treatise  on  baths;  the  science  of  bathing. 

Bal'ne-O-ther'a-py  (-o-ther'a-py),  n.  [L.  balneum 
bath  +  Gr.  eepaveueiv  to  heal.]  The  treatment  of  dis- 
ease by  baths. 

Bal'0-tade'  (bal'd-tad'  or  -tad'),  re.     See  Ballotade. 

IIBal'sa  (bal'sa),  re.  [Sp.  or  Pg.  balsa.}  (Naut.)  A 
raft  or  float,  used  principally  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South 
America. 

Bal'sam  (bal'sam),  n.  [L.  balsamum  the  balsam  tree 
or  its  resin,  Gr.  /SoAo-anof.  See  Balm,  re.]  1.  A  resin 
containing  more  or  less  of  an  essential  or  volatile  oil. 

^^  The  balsams  are  aromatic  resmous  substances, 
flowmg  spontaneously  or  by  incision  from  certain  plants 
A  great  variety  of  substances  pass  under  this  name,  but 
the  term  is  now  usually  restricted  to  resins  which,  in  addi- 
faon  to  a  volatile  oil,  contain  benzoic  and  cimiamic  acid 
Among  the  true  balsams  are  the  balm  of  Gilead,  and  the 
balsams  of  copaiba,  Peru,  and  Tolu.  There  are  also  many 
pharmaceutical  preparations  and  resinous  substances, 
possessed  of  a  balsamic  smeU,  to  which  the  name  balsam 
has  l)een  given. 

2.  {Bot.)  (a)  A  species  of  tree  (Abies  balsamea).  (b) 
An  amiual  garden  plant  {Impatiens  balsamina)  with 
beautiful  flowers ;  balsamine. 

3.  Anything  that  heals,  soothes,  or  restores. 

"Was  not  the  people's  blessmg  a  balsam  to  thy  blood  .'  Tenvysm. 

ft„^?m^^.?P%/.?'"-*'  ^^^*?*  I°'l.''«'  plant  (i/omor(f7ca 
balsamina),  of  the  gourd  family,  with  red  or  orange-yel- 
low cucumber-shaped  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  wahiut,  used 
flWR^Jr^fi''"?'  ^"i^  mlimmentsand  poultices.  -  Balsam 
f?nm  wh',vif  tf  ■"^"".^'^  coniferous  tree,  ^6ies  balsamea, 
from  which  the  useful  Canada  balsam  is  derived. -Bal- 
ft^B.  i  ^'P"?*-  See  Copaiba.  -;-  Balsam  of  Mecca,  balm  of 
nhtttni^f  r^*"?  n  ^T',^  yeddish  brown,  syrupy  balsam, 
^„,>i?„  i"^""^/  Central  American  tree  (Myroxylon  Pe- 
reiriB)  and  used  as  a  stomachic  and  expectorant,  and  in 

I'^^'rlZ^.T^"^  '^'=^i"',  ^*«-  "  ^'^^  1°°?  supposed  to  be 
f„F?«^"±°*  ^®VU-- Balsam  of  Tolu,  a  reddish  or  yellow- 
Smrfh  A^^^J^fH,^"^  ^"'"l  ^"'''^^J  obtained  from  a 
f™^„  +  ®"i ^  tree  (J/?/roa-2/Zore  toluiferum).  It  is  highly 
fragrant,  and  18  used  as  a  stomachic  and  expectorant.  - 


Bolgam  tree,  any  tree  from  whicli  balsam  is  obtained,  esp. 

the  Abies  balsamea.  —  Canada  balaam.  Balsam  of  fir,  Canada 
turpentine,  a  yellowish,  viscid  liquid,  which,  by  time  and 
exposure,  becomes  a  transparent  solid  mass.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  balm  of  Gilead  (or  balsam)  flr  (-46(es  balsamea) 
by  breaking  the  vesicles  upon  the  trunk  and  branches. 
See  Balm. 

Bal'sam  (bal'sam),  v.  t.  To  treat  or  anoint  with  bal- 
sam ;  to  relieve,  as  with  balsam ;  to  render  balsamic. 

Bal'sam-a'tion  (bal'som-a'shun  or  bSl'-),  re.     1.  The 
act  of  impartmg  balsamic  properties. 
2.  Tlie  art  or  process  of  embalming. 
Bal-sam'ic  (bal-sSm'Ik  or  bSl- ;  277),  la.       [  C  f .    F. 
Bal-sam'lc-al  (-sam'i-kal),  J    balsamique.] 

Having  the  qualities  of  balsam;  containing,  or  resem- 
bling, balsam ;  soft ;  mitigative ;  soothing ;  restorative. 

Bal'Sam-if'er-OUS  (bal'som-Tfer-Qs  or  bSl'-),  a.  [Bal- 
sam -j-  -ferous.']     Producing  balsam. 

Bal'sam-ine  (bal'sam-in),  ».  [Cf.  F.  balsamine,  fr. 
Gr.  ^aXoraixivyi  balsam  plant.]  (Bot.)  The  Impatiens 
balsam  ina,  or  garden  balsam. 

Bal'sam-OUS  (-tis),  a.     Having  the  quality  of  balsam ; 
containing  balsam.     "A  6o/srtmo«s  substance."    Sterne. 
Bal'ter  (-ter),  v.  t.     [EtjTOol.  uncertain.     Cf.  Blood- 
BOLTERED.]     To  stick  together.     [06s.]  Holland. 

Bal'Uc  (bal'tik),  a.  [NL.  mare  Balticum,  fr.  L.  bal- 
teus  belt,  from  certain  straits  or  channels  surrounding  its 
isles,  called  belts.  See  Belt.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
sea  which  separates  Norway  and  Sweden  from  Jutland, 
Denmark,  and  Germany ;  situated  on  tlie  Baltic  Sea. 
Bal'ti-more  bird'  (bal'tl-mor  herd').  1  (Zool.)  A  com- 
Bal'ti-more  O'll-Ole  (o'rl-ol).  )       mon   Ameri- 

can bird 
(Icte- 
rus gal- 
bula), 
named 
after  Lord 
Bal  t  i- 
more,  be- 
cause its 
colors    (black    and    or- 
Baltimore  Oriole.     8|B|W  ange  red)  are  like  those 

0<nat.  diam.)        ^1^  \  of  his  coat  of  arms;  — 

called  also  golden  robin. 
Bal'ns-ter  (bM'iis-ter),  n.  [P.  balustre,  It.  balaustro, 
fr.  L.  balaustium  the  flower  of  the  wild  pomegranate,  fr. 
Gr.  Pa^ava-TLOv ;  —  so  named  from  the  similarity  of  form.] 
(Arch.)  A  small  column  or  pilaster,  used  as  a  support  to 
the  rail  of  an  open  parapet,  to  guard  the  side  of  a  stair- 
case, or  the  front  of  a  gallery.  See  Balustbade.  [Cor- 
rupted into  banister.'] 
Bal'os-tered  (-terd),  a.  Having  balusters.  Dryden. 
Bal'us-trade'  (-trad'),  re.  [F.  balustrade,  It.  balaus- 
trata,  fr.  balaustro.  See  Bal- 
uster.] (Arch.)  A  row  of  bal- 
usters topped  by  a  rail,  serving 
as  an  open  parapet,  as  along 
the  edge  of  a  balcony,  terrace, 
bridge,  staircase,  or  the  eaves 
of  a  building. 

Bam  (bam),  re.  [Prob.  a 
contr.  of  bamboozle.'}  An  im- 
position ;  a  cheat  ;  a  hoax. 

Garrick.  Balustrade. 

To  reUeve  the  tedium,  he  kept  plying  them  with  all  man. 
nerofftams.  Prof.  Wilson. 

Bam,  V.  t.    To  cheat ;  to  wheedle.     ISlang}       Fooie. 

II  Bam-bi'nO  (biCm-be'no),  re.  [It.,  a  little  boy,  fr. 
bambo  siUy ;  cf.  Gr.  ^ay.^a\i^eiv,  paix^aCvetv,  to  chatter.] 
A  child  or  baby ;  esp.,  a  representation  in  art  of  the  in- 
fant Christ  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes. 

Bam-lJOC'ci-ade'  (bam-b5k'se-ad'),  re.  [It.  bamboo- 
data,  fr.  Bamboccio  a  nickname  of  Peter  Van  Laer,  a 
Dutch  genre  painter ;  properly,  a  child,  simpleton,  pup- 
pet, fr.  bambo  silly.]  (Paint.)  A  representation  of  a  gro- 
tesque scene  from  common  or  rustic  life. 

Bam-bOO'  (bam-boo'),  re.  [Malay  bambu,  mamhu.'] 
(Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  family  of 
grasses,  and  genus 
Bambusa,  growing 
in  tropical  coun- 
tries. 

8^^  The  most 
useful  species  is 
Bambusa  arundi- 
nacea,  which  has 
a  woody,  hollow, 
round,  straight, 
jointed  stem,  and 
grows  to  the  #^ 
height  of  fortyfeet 
and  upward.  The 
flowers  g  r  o  w  in 
large  panicles, 
from  the  joints  of 
tlie  stalk,  placed 
three  in  a  parcel, 
close  to  their  re- 
ceptacles. Old 
stalks  grow  to  five 
or  six  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  are  so 
hard  and  durable 
as  to  be  used  for 
building,  and  for 
all  sorts  of  furni- 
ture, for  water 
pipes,  and  for 
poles  to  support  Bamboo, 

palanquins.      The 
smaller  stalks  are  used  for  walking  sticks,  flutes,  etc. 

Bam-boo',  v.  t.    To  flog  with  the  bamboo. 
Bam-boo'zle  (-z'l),  ■w.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Bamboozled 
(-z'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Bamboozling  (-zlTng).]     [Said  to 
be  of  Gipsy  origin.]     To  deceive  by  trickery  ;  to  cajole 


by  confusing  the  senses ;  to  hoax ;  to  mystify ;  to  hum- 
bug. IColloq.']  Addison. 
What  oriental  tomfoolery  is  bamboozling  you  ?  J.  U.  Newman. 

Bam-boo'zler  (bam-bob'zler),  n.  A  swindler;  ine 
who  deceives  by  trickery.     \Colloq.'\  Arbuthvoi. 

II  Ban  (ban),  re.  A  kind  of  fine  muslin,  made  in  the  E  :>;t 
Indies  from  the  fiber  of  the  banana  leaf  stalks. 

Ban  (bSn),  ra.  [AS.  6anre  command,  edict;  akin 
D.  ban,  Icel.  6arere,  Dan.  band,  OHG.  ban,  6.  banvi  ■, 
public  proclamation,  as  of  interdiction  or  excommuni  ^ 
tion,  Gr.  ^ai'ai  to  say,  L.  fori  to  speak,  Skr.  bhan  '  u 
speak  ;  cf.  P.  ban,  LL.  bannum,  of  G.  origin.  V86.  '''. 
Abandon,  Fame.]  1.  A  public  proclamation  or  edii  „ , 
a  public  order  or  notice,  mandatory  or  prohibitory  ■  Ji 
summons  by  public  proclamation. 

2.  (Feudal  &  Mil.)  A  calling  together  of  the  kin-,-',: 
(esp.  the  French  king's)  vassals  formilitary  service  ;  alsc, 
the  body  of  vassals  thus  assembled  or  summoned.  In 
present  usage,  in  France  and  Prussia,  the  most  effective 
part  of  the  population  liable  to  military  duty  and  not  in 
the  standing  army. 

3.  pi.  Notice  of  a  proposed  marriage,  proclaimed  in 
church.    See  Banns  (the  common  spelling  in  this  sense). 

4.  An  mterdiction,  prohibition,  or  proscription.  "Un- 
der ban  to  touch."  Milton. 

5.  A  curse  or  anathema.     "Hecate's  6a«."         S/iak. 

6.  A  pecuniary  mulct  or  penalty  laid  upon  a  delin- 
quent for  offending  against  a  ban  ;  as,  a  mulct  paid  to  a 
bishop  by  one  guilty  of  sacrilege  or  other  crimes. 

Ban  of  the  empire  (German  Hist.),  an  imperial  interdict 
by  which  political  rights  and  privileges,  as  those  of  a 
prince,  city,  or  district,  were  taken  away. 

Ban,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Banned  (bSnd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Banning.]  [OE.  bannen,  bannien,  to  summon, 
curse,  AS.  bannan  to  summon  ;  akin  to  Dan.  bande,for- 
bande,  to  curse,  Sw.  banna  to  revile,  bannas  to  curse. 
See  Ban  an  edict,  and  cf.  Banish.]  1.  To  curse ;  to 
invoke  evil  upon.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  forbid ;  to  interdict.  Byron. 

Ban,  ti.  2.    To  curse ;  to  swear.    [Obs.}  Spenser. 

Ban,  re.  [Serv.  6are;  cf.  Russ.  &  Pol.  pan  a  master, 
lord,  Per.  6are.]  An  ancient  title  of  the  warden  of  the 
eastern  marches  of  Hungary ;  now,  a  title  of  the  viceroy 
of  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 

Ban'al  (ban'al),  a.  [F.,  fr.  ban  an  ordinance.]  Com- 
monplace ;  trivial ;  haclkneyed ;  trite. 

Ba-nal'i-ty  (ba^nall-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Banalities  (-tiz). 
[F.  banalilL  See  Banal.]  Something  commonplace, 
hackneyed,  or  trivial ;  the  commonplace,  in  speech. 

The  highest  things  were  thus  brought  down  to  the  banalities 
of  discourse.  J.  Morley. 

Ba-na'na  (beUna'na.;  277),  re.  [Sp.  banana,  name  of 
the  fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  perennial  herbaceous  plant  of  almost 
treelike  size  (Musa  sapientum)  ; 
also,  its  edible  fruit.    See  MnsA. 

^ff^  The  banana  has  a  soft, 
herbaceous  stalk,  with  leaves  of 
great  length  and  breadtl*  The 
flowers  grow  in  bunches,  cov- 
ered with  a  sheath  of  a  green  or 
purple  color ;  the  fruit  is  five  or 
six  inches  long,  and  over  an  inch 
in  diameter  ;  the  pulp  is  soft, 
and  of  a  luscious  taste,  and  is 
eaten  either  raw  or  cooked. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  tropical 
countries,  and  furnishes  an  im- 
portant article  of  food. 

Banana  bird  (Zool.),  a  small 
American  bird  (Icterus  leucop- 
teryx),  wliich  feeds  on  the  ba- 
nana. —  Banana  quit  (Zool.),  a 
small  bird  of  tropical  America, 
of  the  genus  Certhiola,  aUied  to 
the  creepers. 

Ban'at  (bSn'at),  n.  [Cf.  F.  & 
G.  banat.    See  Ban  a  warden.]  Banana. 

The  territory  governed  by  a  ban. 

Banc  (bSnk),  )  re.  [OF.  banc,  LL.  bancus.    See 

II  Ban'CUS  (bSn'kus),  [    Bank,  re.]     A  bench ;  a  high 

BanIz  (bank),  )    seat,  or  seat  of  distinction  or 

judgment ;  a  tribunal  or  court. 

In  banc.  In  banco  (the  ablative  of  bancus).  In  bank,  in 
full  court,  or  with  full  judicial  authority ;  as,  sittings  in 
bane  (distmguished  from  sittings  at  nisi  prius). 

II  Ban'CO  (ban'k8),  re.  [It.  See  Bank.]  A  bank, 
especially  that  of  Venice. 

11^°°  This  term  is  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe  to  indi- 
cate bank  money,  as  distinguished  from  the  current 
money,  when  this  last  has  become  depreciated. 

Band  (band),  re.  [OE.  band,  bond,  Icel.  band;  akin 
to  G.,  Sw.,  &  D.  band,  OHG.  6arei!,  Goth,  bandi,  Skr. 
bandha  a  binding,  bandh  to  bind,  for  bhanda,  bhandh, 
also  to  E.  bend,  bind.  In  sens,e  7,  at  least,  it  is  fr.  P. 
bande,  from  OHG.  bant.  V90.  See  Bind,  v.  t.,  and  cf. 
Bend,  Bond,  1st  Bandy.]  1.  A  fillet,  strap,  or  any  nar- 
row ligament  with  which  a  thing  is  encircled,  or  fastened, 
or  by  wliich  a  number  of  things  are  tied,  bound  together, 
or  confined ;  a  fetter. 

Every  one's  bands  were  loosed.       Acts  xvi.  26. 

2.  (Arch.)  (a)  A  continuous  tablet,  stripe,  or  series  of 
ornaments,  as  of  carved  foliage,  of  color,  or  of  brickwork, 
etc.  (6)  In  Gothic  architecture,  the  molding,  or  suite  of 
moldings,  which  encircles  the  pillars  and  small  shafts. 

3.  That  which  serves  as  the  means  of  union  or  connec- 
tion between  persons;  a  tie.  "To  join  in  Hymen's 
bands."  Shak. 

4.  A  linen  collar  or  ruff  worn  in  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries. 

5.  pi.  Two  strips  of  linen  hanging  from  the  neck  in 
front  as  part  of  a  clerical,  legal,  or  academic  dress. 

6.  A  narrow  strip  of  clotli  or  other  material  on  any 
article  of  dress,  to  bind,  strengthen,  ornament,  or  com- 
plete it.     "  Band  and  gusset  and  seam."  Hood, 
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7.  A  company  of  persons  united  in  any  common  de- 
sign, especially  a  body  of  armed  men. 

Troops  of  horsemea  with  his  bands  of  foot.         Shak, 

8.  A  number  of  musicians  who  play  together  upon 
portable  musical  instruments,  especially  those  making  a 
loud  sound,  as  certain  wind  instruments  (trumpets,  clar- 
inets, etc.),  and  drums,  or  cymbals. 

9.  (Bot.)  A  space  between  elevated  lines  or  ribs,  as 
of  the  fruits  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

10.  (Zo'ol.)  A  stripe,  streak,  or  other  mark  transverse 
to  the  axis  of  the  body. 

11.  (Mech.)  A  belt  or  strap. 

12.  Abend.     [Ofo.]    "  Thy  oath  and  Jared. "      Shak. 

13.  Pledge;  security.     lObs.J  Spenser. 
Band  saw,  a  saw  in  tlie  form  of  an  endless  steel  belt, 

Viith  teeth  on  one  edge,  running  over  wheels. 

Band  (band),  77.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Banded;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Banding.]     1.  To  bind  or  tie  with  a  band. 

2.  To  mark  with  a  baud. 

3.  To  unite  in  a  troop,  company,  or  confederacy. 
' '  Banded  against  his  throne. ' '  Milton. 

Banded  architrave,  pier,  shaft,  etc.  (Arch.)^  an  architrave, 
pier,  etc.,  of  which  the  regular  profile  is  interrupted  by 
blocks  or  projections  crossmg  it  at  right  angles. 

Band,  V.  i.  To  confederate  for  some  common  pur- 
pose ;  to  unite ;  to  conspire  together. 

Certain  of  the  Jews  banded  together.    Acts  xxiii.  12. 

Band,  V.  t.    To  bandy ;  to  drive  away.     [06s.] 

Band,  imp.  of  Bind.     \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

Band'age  (band'Sj),  re.  [F.  bandage,  fr.  bande.  See 
Band.]  1.  A  fillet  or  strip  of  woven  material,  used  in 
dressing  and  binding  up  wounds,  etc. 

2.  Something  resembling  a  bandage ;  that  which  is 
bound  over  or  round  something  to  cover,  strengthen,  or 
compress  it ;  a  ligature. 

Zeal  too  liad  a  place  among  the  rest,  with  a  bandage  over  her 
eyes.  Addison. 

Band'age,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bandaged  (-aid)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bandaoino  (bSud'a-jing).]  To  bind,  dress, 
or  cover,  with  a  bandage ;  as,  to  bandage  the  eyes. 

II  Ban-dala  (bSn-da'la),  ».  A  fabric  made  in  Manilla 
from  the  older  leaf  sheaths  of  the  abaca  (Musa  textilis). 

Ban-dan'na  t  (bSn-dan'a),  n.    [Hind.  bdndknS,  a  mode 

Ban-dan'a  )  of  dyeing  in  which  the  cloth  is  tied  in 
different  places  so  as  to  prevent  the  parts  tied  from 
receiving  the  dye.  Cf.  Band,  re.]  1.  A  species  of  silk  or 
cotton  handkerchief,  having  a  uniformly  dyed  ground, 
usually  of  red  or  blue,  with  white  or  yeUow  figures  of  a 
circular,  lozenge,  or  other  simple  form. 

2.  A  style  of  calico  printing,  in  which  white  or  bright 
spots  are  produced  upon  cloth  previously  dyed  of  a  uni- 
form red  or  dark  color,  by  discharging  portions  of  the 
color  by  chemical  means,  while  the  rest  of  the  cloth  is 
under  pressure.  Ure. 

Band1)0X'  (bSnd'boks'),  re.  A  light  box  of  pasteboard 
or  thin  wood,  usually  cylindricai,  for  holding  ruffs  (the 
bands  of  the  17th  century),  collars,  caps,  bonnets,  etc. 

IIBan'deaU  (bSn'do),  re.;  pi.  Bandeaux  (bSu'doz). 
[F.]    A  narrow  band  or  fillet ;  a  part  of  a  head-dress. 

Around  the  edge  of  this  cap  was  a  stiff  bandeau  of  leather. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Band'e-let  (bSnd'e-lSt),  Bandlet  (-15t),  n.  [F.  bande- 
lefte,  dim.  of  bande.  See  Band,  re.,  and  cf.  Bendlet.] 
(Arch.)  A  small  band  or  fillet;  any  little  band  or  flat 
molding,  compassing  a  column,  like  a  ring.  Crwili. 

Band'er  (bSnd'er),  n.     One  banded  with  others.    [B.^ 
Band'e-role(baud'e-ron,  Band'rol  (band'rol),  re.     [F. 
banderole,  dim.  of  bandiere,  banniere,  banner ;  cf .  It. 
banderuola  a  little  banner.    See  Banner.]    A  little  ban- 
ner, flag,  or  streamer.     [Written  also  bannerol.'] 

From  the  extremity  of  which  fluttered  a  small  banderole  or 
streamer  bearing  a  cross.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Band'  fish'  (band'  fish').  {Zool.)  A  small  red  flsh  of 
the  genus  Cepola  ;  the  ribbon  fish. 

Ban'dl-coot  (bau'dl-koot),  re.  [A  corruption  of  the 
native  name.]  {Zool.)  (a) 
A  species  of  very  large 
rat  {Mus  giganteus), 
found  in  India  and  Cey- 
lon. It  does  much  injury 
to  rice  fields  and  gardens. 
(6)  A  ratlike  marsupial 
animal  (genus  Perame- 
les)  of  several  species, 
found  in  Australia  and  „,..,„ 
Tasmania.  Bandicoot  (Ferameles  nasuta). 

Band'lng  plane'  (plan').  A  plane  used  for  cutting 
out  grooves  and  inlaying  strings  and  bands  in  straight 
and  circular  work. 

Ban'dlt  (ban'dtt),  re. ;  pi.  Bandits  (bSn'dits),  or  Ban- 
ditti (bSn-dit'tl).  [It.  bandito  outlaw,  p.  p.  of  bandire 
to  proclaim,  to  banish,  to  proscribe,  LL.  bandire,  ban- 
nire.  See  Ban  an  edict,  and  cf.  Banish.]  An  outlaw ; 
a  brigand. 

No  savage  fierce,  baTidit,  or  mountaineer.  Milton. 

^^  The  plural  h  anditti  was  formerly  used  as  a  collect- 
ive neun. 

Deerstealers  are  ever  a  desperate  banditti.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ban'dle  (bSn'd'l),  n.  [Ir.  bannlamh  cubit,  fr.  bann  a 
measure  +  lamh  hand,  ann.]  An  Irish  measure  of  two 
feet  in  length. 

Bandlet  (bSndlSt),  n.    Same  as  Bandelet. 

Band'mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  n.  The  conductor  of  a 
musical  band. 

Ban'dOg'  (bSn'dog'  ;  115),  re.  [Band  +  dog,  i.  e., 
bound  dog.]  A  mastifi  or  other  large  and  fierce  dog, 
usually  kept  chained  or  tied  up. 

The  keeper  entered  leading  his  bandog,  a  large  bloodhound, 
tied  in  a  learn,  or  band,  from  which  he  takes  his  name. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 


Ban'do-leei',  Ban'do-ller'  (bSn'do-ler'l,  n.  [F.  ban- 
douliire  (cf.  It.  bandoliera,  Sp.  bandolero),  fr.  F.  bande 
band,  Sp.  &  It.  banda.  See  Band,  re.]  1.  A  broad  leather 
belt  formerly  worn  by  soldiers  over  the  right  shoulder 
and  across  the  breast  under  the  left  arm.  Originally 
it  was  used  for  supporting  the  musket  and  twelve  cases 
for  charges,  but  later  only  as  a  cartridge  belt. 

2.  One  of  the  leather  or  wooden  cases  in  which  the 
charges  of  powder  were  carried.     \_Obs.'] 

Ban'dO-line  (bau'd6-lin),  re.  [Perh.  allied  to  band.] 
A  glutinous  pomatum  for  the  hair. 

Ban'don  (bSn'dun),  re.  [OF.  bandon.  See  Abandon.] 
Disposal ;  control ;  Ucense.     lObs.]  Bom.  of  B. 

Ban'dore  (bSu'dor  or  bSn-dor'),  re.  [Sp.  ba^idurria,  fr. 
L.  pundura,  pandurium,  a  musical  instrument  of  three 
strings,  fr.  Gr.  Trav&oxipa.  Cf.  Pandore,  Banjo,  Man- 
dolin.] A  musical  stringed  instrument,  similar  in  form 
to  a  guitar ;  a  pandore. 

Band'rol  (band'rol),  re.    Same  as  Banderole. 

Ban'dy  (bSn'd^),  n.  [Telugu  bandi.]  A  carriage  or 
cart  used  in  India,  esp.  one  drawn  by  bullocks. 

Ban'dy,  re.  ;  pi.  Bandies  (-diz).  [Cf.  F.  bande,  p.  p. 
of  bander  to  bind,  to  bend  (a  bow),  to  bandy,  fr.  bande. 
See  Band,  re.]  1.  A  club  bent  at  the  lower  part  for 
striking  a  ball  at  play  ;  a  hockey  stick.  Johnson. 

2.  The  game  played  with  sucli  a  club  ;  hockey  ;  shin- 
ney ;  bandy  ball. 

Ban'dy,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bandied  (-did) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Bandying.]  1.  To  beat  to  and  fro,  as  a  ball  in 
playing  at  bandy. 

Like  tennis  balls  bandied  and  struck  upon  us  ...  by  rack- 
ets from  without.  Cudworth. 

2.  To  give  and  receive  reciprocally ;  to  exchange. 
"  To  bandy  hasty  words."  Shak. 

3.  To  toss  about,  as  from  man  to  man ;  to  agitate. 
Let  not  obvious  and  known  truth  be  bandied  about  in  a  dis- 
putation. /.  n^aits. 

Ban'dy,  v,  i.  To  contend,  as  at  some  game  in  wliich 
each  strives  to  drive  the  ball  his  own  way. 

Fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons.  Shctk. 

Ban'dy,  a.  Bent ;  crooked  ;  curved  laterally,  esp.  with 
the  convex  side  outward ;  as,  a  bandy  leg. 

Ban'dy-legged'  (-Iggd'),  a.     Having  crooked  legs. 

Bane  (ban),  re.  [OE.  bane  destruction,  AS.  bona  mur- 
derer; akin  to  Icel.  batii  death,  murderer,  OHG.  bona 
murder,  bono  murderer,  Goth,  bmija  stroke,  wound,  Gr. 
<(>oi'6Us  murderer,  <l>6vo';  murder,  Olr.  bath  death,  benim  I 
strike.  V31 .]  1.  That  which  destroys  life ,  esp.  poison  of  a 
deadly  quality.  [06s.  except  in  combination,  as  in  rats- 
bane,  henbane,  etc.] 

2.  Destruction  ;  death.     [06s.] 
The  cup  of  deception  spiced  and  tempered  to  their  bone.  Milton. 

3*  Any  cause  of  ruin,  or  lasting  injury ;  harm ;  woe. 
Money,  thou  bane  of  bliss,  and  source  of  woe.    Herbert. 

4.  A  disease  in  sheep,  commonly  termed  the  rot. 
Syn.— Poison;  ruin;  destruction;  injury;  pest. 
Bane,  v.  i.  To  be  the  bane  of  ;  to  ruin.  [06s.]  Fuller. 
Baneljer'ry  (-bgr'ry),  re.     {Bot.)  A  genus  (^ctea)  of 

plants,  of  the  order  Ranunculacex,  native  in  the  north 
temperate  zone.  The  red  or  white  berries  are  poisonous. 
Bane'ful  (-ful)>  "•  Having  poisonous  qualities  ;  dead- 
ly ;  destructive ;  injurious ;  noxious  ;  pernicious.  "  Bane- 
ful hemlock."     Garth.     "Baneful  wrath."    Chapman. 

—  Bane'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Bane'ful-ness,  re. 

Bane'WOrt  (-wfirt),  re.     {Bot.)  Deadly  nightshade. 

Bang  (bSng),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Banged  (bSngd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Banging.]  [Icel.  banga  to  hammer ; 
akin  to  Dan.  banke  to  beat,  Sw.  bdngas  to  be  impetuous, 
G.  bengel  club,  clapper  of  a  bell.]  1.  To  beat,  as  with  a 
club  or  cudgel ;  to  treat  with  violence ;  to  handle  roughly. 
The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  banged  the  Turks.    Shak. 

2.  To  beat  or  thump,  or  to  cause  (something)  to  hit  or 
strike  against  another  object,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a 
loud  noise  ;  as,  to  bang  a  drum  or  a  piano ;  to  bang  a  door 
(against  the  doorpost  or  casing)  in  shutting  it. 

Bang,  V.  i.  To  make  a  loud  noise,  as  if  with  a  blow 
or  succession  of  blows  ;  as,  the  window  blind  banged  and 
waked  me ;  he  was  banging  on  the  piano. 

Bang,  n.    1.  A  blow  as  with  a  club ;  a  heavy  blow. 

Many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  bang.  Hudibras. 

2.  The  sound  produced  by  a  sudden  concussion. 

Bang,  V.  i.     To  cut  squarely  across,  as  the  tail  of  a 

horse,  or  the  forelock  of  human  beings ;  to  cut  (the  hair). 

His  hair  banged  even  with  his  eyebrows.     Tlie  Centw^  Mag. 

Bang,  re.   The  short,  front  hair  combed  down  over  the 
forehead,  esp.  when  cut  squarely  across  ;  a  false  front  of 
hair  similarly  worn. 
His  hair  cut  in  front  like  a  young  lady's  bang.    W.  Z>.  Howells. 

Bang,  Bangue  (bSng),  n.    See  Brang. 

Bang'ing,  a.    Huge ;  great  in  size.    [Colloq.]    Forby. 

Ban'gle  (bau'g'l),  v.  t.  [From  1st  Bang.]  To  waste  by 
little  and  little ;  to  fritter  away.     [06s.] 

Ban'gle,  re.  [Hind,  bangrl  bracelet,  bangle.]  An  or- 
namental circlet,  of  glass,  gold,  silver,  or  other  material, 
worn  by  women  in  India  and  Africa,  and  in  some  other 
countries,  upon  the  wrist  or  ankle ;  a  ring  bracelet. 

Bangle  ear,  a  loose  hanging  ear  of  a  horse,  Uke  that  of 
a  spaniel. 

Ban'ian  (ban'yan  or  b5n-yan' ;  277),  re.  [Skr.  banij 
merchant.  The  tree  was  so  named  by  the  English,  because 
used  as  a  market  place  by  the  merchants.]  1.  A  Hindoo 
trader,  merchant,  cashier,  or  money  changer.  [Written 
also  banyan.] 

2.  A  man's  loose  gown,  like  that  worn  by  the  Banians. 

3.  {Boi.)  The  Indian  fig.    See  Banyan. 

Banian  days  {Kaut.),  days  in  which  the  sailors  have  no 
flesh  meat  served  out  to  them.  This  use  seems  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  Banians  or  Banya  race,  who  eat  no  flesh. 

Ban'lsh  (ban'Ish),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Banished 
(-Tsht);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Banishing.]     [OF.   banir,  F. 


bannir,  LL.  bannire,  fr.  OHG.  bannan  to  summon,  f r.  ban 
ban.  See  Ban  an  edict,  and  Finish,  v.  t.]  1.  To  condemn 
to  e.xile,  or  compel  to  leave  one's  country,  by  authority  of 
the  ruling  power.  "  We  banish  you  our  territories."  Shak. 

2.  To  drive  out,  as  from  a  home  or  familiar  place ;  — 
used  witli/;'o?re  and  out  of. 

How  the  ancient  Celtic  tongue  came  to  be  banished  from  the 
Low  Countries  in  Scotland.  Blair. 

3.  To  drive  away ;  to  compel  to  depart ;  to  dispel. 
"Banish  all  offense."  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  Banish,  Exile,  Expel.  The  idea  of  a  co- 
ercive removal  from  a  place  is  common  to  these  terms. 
A  man  is  banished  when  he  is  forced  by  the  government 
of  a  country  (be  he  a  foreigner  or  a  native)  to  leave  its 
borders.  A  man  is  exiled  when  he  is  driven  into  banish, 
meut  from  his  native  country  and  home.  Thus  to  exile 
is  to  banish,  but  to  banish  is  not  always  to  exile.  To  ex- 
pet  is  to  eject  or  banish  summarily  or  authoritatively, 
and  usually  under  circumstances  of  disgrace ;  as,  to  expel 
from  a  college  ;  expelled  from  decent  society. 

Ban'lsh-er  (banTsh-er),  re.     One  who  banishes. 

Ban'ish-ment   (-ment),   re.      [Cf.   F.    bannissement.] 
The  act  of  banishing,  or  the  state  of  being  banished. 
He  secured  himself  by  the  banishment  of  his  enemies.  Johnson. 
Round  the  wide  world  in  bcinishment  we  roam.    Bryden. 

Syn.  — Expatriation;  ostracism;  expulsion;  proscrip- 
tion ;  exile ;  outlawry. 

Ban'is-ter  (bSn'Ts-ter),  re.  [A  corruption  of  baluster.] 
A  baluster  ;  {pi.)  the  balustrade  of  a  staircase. 

He  struggled  to  ascend  the  pulpit  stairs,  holding  hard  on  the 
banisters.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ban'jo  (ban'jo),  re.  [Formerly  also  banjore  and  6are- 
Jer;  corrupted  from  bandore,  through  negro  slave  pro- 
nunciation.] A  stringed  musical  instrument  having  a 
head  and  neck  like  the  guitar,  and  its  body  like  a  tam- 
bourine. It  has  five  strings,  and  is  played  with  the  fingers 
and  hands. 

Bank  (bSnk),  re.  [OE.  baiike  ;  akin  to  E.  bench,  and 
prob.  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Icel.  bakki.  See  Bench.]  1.  A 
mound,  pile, or  ridge  of  earth,  raised  above  the  surround- 
ing level;  hence,  anything  shaped  like  a  mound  or  ridge 
of  earth ;  as,  a  bank  of  clouds  ;  a  bank  of  snow. 

They  cast  up  a  bank  against  the  city.      2  Sam.  xx.  15. 

2.  A  steep  acclivity,  as  the  slope  of  a  hill,  or  the  side 
of  a  ravhie. 

3.  The  margin  of  a  watercourse  ;  the  rising  ground 
bordering  a  lake,  river,  or  sea,  or  forming  the  edge  of  a 
cutting,  or  other  hoUovv. 

Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks.  Shak. 

4.  An  elevation,  or  rising  ground,  under  the  sea ;  a 
ehoal,  shelf,  or  shallow ;  as,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

5.  (3Iining)  (a)  The  face  of  the  coal  at  which  miners 
are  working.  (6)  A  deposit  of  ore  or  coal,  worked  by 
excavations  above  water  level,  (c)  The  ground  at  the  tojy 
of  a  shaft ;  as,  ores  are  brought  to  bank. 

Bank  beaver  {Zool.),  the  otter.    [Local,  Xf.  &]  —  Bub 
Bwallow,  a  small  American  and  European 
swallow  (Clivicola  riparia)  that  nests    ,(51Wli 
in  a  hole  which  it  excavates  in  a  bank. 

Bank,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Banked 
(bSnkt);  ^.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Banking.] 

1.  To  raise  a  mound  or  dike  about ; 
to  inclose,  defend,  or  fortify  with  a 
bank ;  to  embank.  "  Banked  well  with 
earth. "  Holland. 

2.  To  heap  or  pile  up ;  as,  to  bank 
sand. — 

3.  To  pasa'By  the  banks  of.     [06s.] 

Shak. 

To  bank  a  fire,  To  bank  ujp  a  fire,  to 

cover  the  coals  or  embers  with  ashes  or 

cinders,  thus  keeping  the  fire  low  but    Bank  Swallow, 

alive.  clinging  to  edge 

Bank,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  6arec.  Of  Ger-       °*  ""  ""'• 
man  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  bench.    See  Bench.]    1.  A 
bench,  as  for  rowers  in  a  galley ;  also,  a  tier  of  oars. 
Placed  on  their  banks,  the  lusty  Trojans  sweep 
Neptune's  smooth  face,  and  cleave  the  yielding  deep.  Waller. 

2.  {Laio)  {a)  The  bench  or  seat  upon  which  the 
judges  sit.  (6)  The  regular  term  of  a  court  of  law,  or 
the  full  court  sitting  to  hear  arguments  upon  questions 
of  law,  as  distinguished  from  a  sitting  at  Nisi  Prius,  or 
a  court  held  for  jury  trials.     See  Banc.  Burrill. 

3.  {Printing)  A  sort  of  table  used  by  printers. 

4.  (Music)  A  bench,  or  row  of  keys  belonging  to  a 
keyboard,  as  in  an  organ.  Knight. 

Bank,  re.  [F.  banque.  It.  banco,  orig.  bench,  table, 
counter,  of  German  origin,  and  akiii  to  E.  bench  ;  cf.  G. 
bank  bench,  OHG.  banch.  See  Bench,  and  cf.  Banco, 
Beach.]  1.  An  establishment  for  the  custody,  loan,  ex- 
change, or  issue,  of  money,  and  for  facilitating  the  trans- 
mission of  funds  by  drafts  or  bills  of  exchange  ;  an  in- 
stitution incorporated  for  performing  one  or  more  of  such 
functions,  or  the  stockholders  (or  their  representatives, 
the  directors),  acting  in  their  corporate  capacity. 

2.  The  building  or  ofiBce  used  for  bankuig  purposes. 

3.  A  fund  from  deposits  or  contributions,  to  be  used  Id 
transacting  business ;  a  joint  stock  or  capital.     [06s.] 

Let  it  be  no  bank  or  common  stock,  but  every  man  be  master 
of  his  own  money.  Bacon. 

4.  {Gaming)  The  sum  of  money  or  the  checks  which 
the  dealer  or  banker  has  as  a  fimd,  from  which  to  draw 
his  stakes  and  pay  his  losses. 

5.  In  certain  games,  as  dominos,  a  fund  of  pieces  from 
which  the  players  are  allowed  to  draw. 

Bank  credit,  a  credit  by  which  a  person  who  has  given 
the  required  security  to  a  bank  has  liberty  to  draw  to  a 
certain  extent  screed  upon.  —  Bank  of  deposit,  a  bank 
which  receives  money  for  safe  keeping.  —  Bank  of  issue, 
a  bank  which  issues  its  own  notes  payable  to  bearer. 

Bank,  v.  t.    To  deposit  in  a  bank.  Johnson. 

Bank,  v.  i.  1.  To  keep  a  bank ;  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  banker. 
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2.  To  deposit  money  in  a  bank ;  to  hare  an  account 
with  a  banker. 

Bank'a-ble  (bSnk'dr-b'l),  a.    Receivable  at  a  bank. 

Bank'  bill'  (biT').  1.  In  America  (and  formerly  in 
England),  a  promissory  note  of  a  bank  payable  to  the 
bearer  on  demand,  and  used  as  currency  ;  a  bank  note. 

2.  In  England,  a  note,  or  a  bill  of  exchange,  of  a  bank, 
payable  to  order,  and  usually  at  some  future  specified 
time.  Such  bills  are  negotiable,  but  form,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  no  part  of  the  currency. 

Bank'  book'  (boSk').  A  book  kept  by  a  depositor,  in 
which  an  officer  of  a  bank  enters  the  debits  and  credits 
of  the  depositor's  account  witli  the  bank. 

Bank'er  (-er),  »j.  [See  the  nouns  Bank  and  the  verbs 
derived  from  them.]  1.  One  who  conducts  the  business 
of  banking  ;  one  who,  individually,  or  as  a  member  of  a 
company,  keeps  an  establishment  for  the  deposit  or  loan 
of  money,  or  for  traffic  in  money,  biUs  of  exchange,  etc. 

2.  A  money  changer.     [06s.] 

3.  The  dealer,  or  one  who  keeps  the  bank  in  a  gam- 
bling house. 

4.  A  vessel  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland.  Crabb.    J.  Q.  Adams. 

6.  A  ditcher  ;  a  drain  digger.     IProv.  Eng.l 

6.  The  stone  bench  on  which  masons  cut  or  square 
their  work.  Weale. 

Bank'er-ess  (-Ss),  n.    A  female  banker.      Thackeray. 

Bank'ing,  n.    The  business  of  a  bank  or  of  a  banker. 

Banking  house,  an  establisliment  or  oflBce  in  which,  or 
a  firm  by  whom,  banking  is  done. 

Bank'  note'  (not').  1.  A  promissory  note  issued  by  a 
bank  or  bankmg  company,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand. 

^S^  In  the  United  States  popularly  called  a  bank  bill. 

2.  Tormerly,  a  promissory  note  made  by  a  banker,  or 
banking  company,  payable  to  a  specified  person  at  a 
fixed  date  ;  a  bank  bill.    See  Bank  bill,  2.     [06«.] 

3.  A  promissory  note  payable  at  a  bank. 
Bank'rupt  C-rupt),  n.     [F.  banqueroute,  it.  It.  banca- 

rotia  bankruptcy;  banca  bank  (fr.  OHG.  banch,  G.  bank, 
bench)  +  rotta  broken,  fr.  L.  ruptus,  p.  p.  oirumpere  to 
break.  At  Florence,  it  is  said,  the  bankrupt  had  his 
bench  (z.  e.,  money  table)  broken.  See  1st  Bank,  and 
RflPTtTKB,  ?j.]  1.  (OW  Eng.  Law)  A  trader  who  secretes 
himself,  or  does  certain  other  acts  tending  to  defraud  his 
creditors.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  trader  who  becomes  unable  to  pay  his  debts ;  an 
insolvent  trader ;  popularly,  any  person  who  is  unable  to 
pay  his  debts  ;  an  insolvent  person.  M'Culloch. 

3.  {Law)  A  person  who,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  a  law  relating  to  bankruptcy,  has  been  judicially  de- 
clared to  be  unable  to  meet  his  liabilities. 

(1!^°°  In  England,  until  the  year  1861  none  buu  a  "  trad- 
er'^could  be  made  a  bankrupt ;  a  non-trader  failing  to 
meet  his  liabilities  being  an  "insolvent."  But  tliis  dis- 
tinction was  aboUshed  by  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1861. 
The  laws  of  1841  and  1867  of  the  United  States  relating  to 
bankruptcy  applied  this  designation  bankrupt  to  others 
besides  those  engaged  in  trade. 

Bank'rupt,  a.  1.  Being  a  bankrupt  or  in  a  condition 
of  bankruptcy ;  unable  to  pay,  or  legally  discharged 
from  paying,  one's  debts  ;  as,  a  bankrupt  merchant. 

2.  Depleted  of  money ;  not  having  the  means  of  meet- 
ing pecuniary  liabilities ;  as,  a  bankrupt  treasury. 

3.  Relating  to  bankrupts  and  bankruptcy. 

4.  Destitute  of,  or  wholly  wanting  (something  once 
possessed,  or  something  one  should  possess).  "Bank- 
rupt in  gTa,tit\iie."  Sheridan. 

Bankrupt  law,  a  law  by  which  the  property  of  a  person 
who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  his  debts  may  be  taken 
and  distributed  to  his  creditors,  and  by  which  a  person 
who  has  made  a  full  surrender  of  his  property,  and  is 
free  from  fraud,  may  be  discharged  from  the  legal  obli- 
gation of  liis  debts.    See  Insolvent,  a. 

Bank'rupt,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bankbupted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Bankrupting.]  To  make  bankrupt ;  to  bring 
financial  ruin  upon ;  to  impoverish. 

Bank'rupt-cy  (-sy),  n.  ;    pi.    Bakkeuptcies    (-siz). 

1.  The  state  of  being  actually  or  legally  bankrupt. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  becoming  a  bankrupt. 

3.  Complete  loss ;  —  followed  by  of. 

Bank'side'  (-sId'),  n.  The  slope  of  a  bank,  especially 
of  the  bank  of  a  stream. 

Bank'-sid'ed  (-sid'ed),  a.  {Naut.)  Having  sides  in- 
clining inwards,  as  a  ship  ;  —  opposed  to  wall-sided. 

Bank'  swal'low  (sw5116).     See  under  1st  Bank,  n. 

II  Ban'li-eue'  (banle-Q'),  n.  [P.,  fr.  LL.  bannum 
leucae,  banleuca;  bannum  jm'isdiction -|- Zeaca  league.] 
The  territory  without  the  walls,  but  within  the  legal 
limits,  of  a  town  or  city.  Brande  &  C. 

Ban'ner  (bSn'ner),  n.  [OE.  banere,  OF.  baniere,  P. 
banniere,  bandiere,  fr.  LL.  baneria,  banderia,  fr.  ban- 
dum  banner,  fr.  OHG.  bant  band,  strip  of  cloth ;  cf .  Mn- 
dan  to  bind,  Goth,  bandwa,  bandwo,  a  sign.  See  Band, 
n.]  X.  A  kind  of  flag  attached  to  a  spear  or  pike  by  a 
crosspiece,  and  used  by  a  chief  as  his  standard  in  battle. 
Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls.       Shak. 

2.  A  large  piece  of  silk  or  other  cloth,  with  a  device 
or  motto,  extended  on  a  crosspiece,  and  borne  in  a  pro- 
cession, or  suspended  in  some  conspicuous  place. 

3.  Any  flag  or  standard ;  as,  the  star-spangled  banner. 
Bannsr  fish  (Zool.),  a  large  fish  of  the  genus  Histiopho- 

rus,  of  the  Swordfish  family,  having  a  broad  banner- 
like  dojsal  fin;  the 
sailfish.  One  spe- 
cies (//.  Americanus) 
inhabits  the  North 
Atlantic. 


One  species  of  Banner  Fish^^  (Histiophom^  pulchellus). 


Ban'nered  (bSn'nerd),  a.  Furnished  with,  or  bearing, 
banners.     "  A.  bannered  host."  Milton. 

Ban'ner-et  (-ner-et),  n.  [OE.  baneret,  OF.  baneret,  F. 
banneret;  properly  a  dim.  of  OF.  baniere.   See  Banner.] 

1.  Originally,  a  knight  who  led  his  vassals  into  tlie 
field  under  his  own  banner ;  —  commonly  used  as  a  title 
of  rank. 

2.  A  title  or  rank,  conferred  for  heroic  deeds,  and 
hence,  an  order  of  knighthood  ;  also,  tlie  person  bearing 
such  title  or  rank. 

5^°'  The  usual  mode  of  conferring  the  rank  on  the 
field  of  battle  was  by  cutting  or  tearing  oft  the  point  of 
the  pennon  or  pointed  flag  on  the  spear  of  the  candidate, 
thereby  making  it  a  banner. 

3.  A  civil  officer  in  some  Swiss  cantons. 

4.  A  small  banner.  Shak. 

Ban'ner-Ol  (-51),  n.  A  banderole  ;  esp.  a  banner  dis- 
played at  a  funeral  procession  and  set  over  the  tomb. 
See  Banderole. 

Ban-ni'tlon  (bSn-nish'iin),  n.  [LL.  bannitio.  See 
Banish.]     The  act  of  expulsion.     [06s.]         Abp.  Laud. 

Ban'nock  (bSn'nuk),  n.  [Gael,  bonnach.']  A  kind 
of  cake  or  bread,  in  shape  flat  and  romidisli,  commonly 
made  of  oatmeal  or  barley  meal  and  baked  on  an  iron 
plate,  or  griddle;  —  used  in  Scotland  and  the  northern 
counties  of  England.  Jamieson. 

Bannock  fluke,  the  turbot.    [-Scor.] 

Banns  (bSnz),  n.  pi.  [See  Ban.]  Notice  of  a  pro- 
posed marriage,  proclaimed  in  a  church,  or  other  place 
prescribed  by  law,  in  order  that  any  person  may  object, 
if  he  knows  of  just  cause  why  the  marriage  should  not 
take  place. 

Ban'quet  (bSnlcwSt),  n.  [P.,  a  feast,  prop,  a  dim.  of 
banc  bench ;  cf.  It.  banchetto,  dim.  of  banco  a  bench, 
counter.  See  Bank  a  bench,  and  cf.  Banquette.]  1.  A 
feast ;  a  sumptuous  entertainment  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing ;  often,  a  complimentary  or  ceremonious  feast,  fol- 
lowed by  speeches. 

2.  A  dessert ;  a  course  of  sweetmeats  ;  a  sweetmeat 
or  sweetmeats.     [06s.] 

We  '11  dine  in  the  great  room,  but  let  the  music 
And  banquet  be  prepared  here. 

Ban'quet,  i>.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Banqueted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Banqueting.]  To  treat  with  a  banquet  or  sumptu- 
ous entertainment  of  food  ;  to  feast. 

Just  in  time  to  banquet 
The  illustrious  company  assembled  there.    Coleridge. 

Ban'quet,  v.  i.  1.  To  regale  one's  self  with  good  eat- 
ing and  drinking ;  to  feast. 

Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets, 

I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offer.  Milton. 

2.  To  partake  of  a  dessert  after  a  feast.     [06s.] 

Where  they  did  both  sup  and  banquet.     Cavendish. 

Ban'quet-er  (ban'kwet-er),  n.  One  who  banquets  ; 
one  who  feasts  or  makes  feasts. 

Ban-quette'   (ban-kef),  n.     [F.     See  Banquet,  n.] 

1.  (Fort.)  A  raised  way  or  foot  bank,  running  along 
the  inside  of  a  parapet,  on  which  musketeers  stand  to 
fire  upon  the  enemy. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  narrow  window  seat;  a  raised  shelf  at 
the  back  or  the  top  of  a  buffet  or  dresser. 

Ban'shee,  Ban'shie  (bSn'she),  ».  [Gael,  bean-shith 
fairy ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  bean  woman  -\-  Gael,  sith  fairy.]  A 
supernatural  being  supposed  by  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
peasantry  to  warn  a  family  of  the  speedy  death  of  one  of 
its  members,  by  wailing  or  singing  in  a  mournful  voice 
under  the  windows  of  the  house. 

Ban'stic'kle  (ban'stik'k'l),  re.  [OE.  ban,  bon,  bone 
-{-  stickle  prickle,  sting.  See  Bone,  re..  Stickleback.] 
[Zool. )  A  small  fish,  the  three-spined  stickleback. 

Ban'tam  (ban'tam),  n.  A  variety  of  small  barnyard 
fowl,  with  feathered  legs,  probably  brought  from  Ban- 
tam, a  district  of  Java. 

Ban'tam  work'.  Carved  and  painted  work  in  imita- 
tion of  Japan  ware. 

II  Ban'teng  (bSn'tgng),  n.  (Zool. )  The  wild  ox  of  Java 
(Bibos  Banteng). 

Ban'ter  (ban'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bantered 
(-terd) ;  p.  prr  &  vb.  n.  Bantering.]  [Prob.  corrupted 
f r.  P.  badiner  to  joke,  or  perh.  fr.  E.  bandy  to  beat  to  and 
fro.    See  Badinage,  and  cf.  Baeter  fr.  OF.  barater.'] 

1.  To  address  playful  good-natured  ridicule  to,  —  the 
person  addressed,  or  something  pertaining  to  him,  being 
the  subject  of  the  jesting ;  to  rally  ;  as,  he  bantered  me 
about  my  credulity. 

Hag-ridden  by  my  own  fancy  all  night,  and  then  bantered  on 
my  haggard  looks  the  next  day.  W.  Irving. 

2.  To  jest  about ;  to  ridicule  in  speaking  of,  as  some 
trait,  habit,  characteristic,  and  the  like.     [Archaic'] 

If  they  banter  your  regularity,  order,  and  love  of  study,  ban- 
ter in  return  their  neglect  of  them.  Chatham. 

3.  To  delude  or  trick,  —  esp.  by  way  of  jest.     [06s.] 
We  diverted  ourselves  with  bantering  several  poor  scholars 

with  hopes  of  being  at  least  his  lordship's  chaplain.         De  Foe. 

4.  To  challenge  or  defy  to  a  match.  [Colloq.  South- 
ern and  Western  U.  S.] 

Ban'ter,  n.  The  act  of  bantering ;  joking  or  jesting ; 
humorous  or  good-humored  raillery ;  pleasantry. 

Part  banter,  part  affection.  Tennyson. 

Ban'ter-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  banters  or  rallies. 

Ban'ting-ism  (bSn'ting-tz'm),  n.  A  method  of  re- 
ducing corpulence  by  avoiding  food  containing  much 
farinaceous,  saccharine,  or  oUy  matter;  —  so  called  from 
WilUam  Banting  of  London. 

Bant'Ung  (bSnfling),  re.  [Prob.  for  bandling,  from 
band,  and  meaning  a  child  wrapped  in  swaddling  bands ; 
or  cf.  G.  bantling  a  bastard,  fr.  bank  bench.  Cf.  Bas- 
tard, re.]  A  young  or  small  child ;  an  infant.  [Slightly 
contemptuous  or  depreciatory.] 

In  what  out  of  the  way  corners  genius  produces  her  bantlings. 

W.  Ii-ving. 

Banx'rlng  (bSnks'rtng),  n.  (Zool.)  An  East  Indian 
insectivorous  mammal  of  the  genus  Tupaia. 


Ban'yan  (bSn'yan  or  bSn-ySn'),  re.  [See  Banian.] 
(Boi. )  A  tree  of  the  same  genus  as  the  comcmon  fig,  and 
called  the  Indian  fig 
(Ficus  Indica),  whose 
branches  send  shoots  to 
the  ground,  which  take 
root  and  become  addi- 
tional trunks,  imtil  it 
may  be  the  tree  covers 
some  acres  of  ground 
and  is  able  to  shelter 
thousands  of  men. 

Ba'O-bab  (ba'o-bSb 
or  ba'S-bSb),  re.  [The 
native  name.]  (Bot.) 
A  gigantic  African  tree 
(Adansonia  digitata), 
also  naturalized  in  In- 
dia.    See  Adansonia. 

Baph'o-met  (bSf'o- 
mSt),  re.  [A  corruption  of  Mahomet  or  Mohammed,  iiie 
Arabian  prophet :  cf.  Pr.  Bafomet,  OSp.  Mafomat,  OPg. 
Mafameda.']  An  idol  or  symbolical  figure  wliich  the 
Templars  were  accused  of  using  in  their  mysterious  rites. 

Bap'tlsm  (bap'tiz'm),  re.  [OE.  baplim,  bapiem,  OP. 
boptesme,  batisme,  F.  bapteme,  L.  baptisma,  fr.  Gr. 
(SaTTTiCTfia,  fr.  panrC^eiv  to  baptize,  fr.  jSairTeii'  to  dip  in 
water,  akin  to  /SaSus  deep,  Skr.  gah  to  dip,  bathe,  v.  i.] 
The  act  of  baptizing ;  the  application  of  water  to  a  per- 
son, as  a  sacrament  or  religious  ceremony,  by  which  he 
is  initiated  into  the  visible  church  of  Christ.  This  is  per- 
formed by  immersion,  sprinkling,  or  pouring. 

Bap-tis'mal  (bSp-tiz'mal),  a.  [Cf.  P.  baptismal.'] 
Pertaining  to  baptism ;  as,  baptismal  vows. 

Baptismal  name,  the  Christian  name,  which  is  given  at 
baptism. 
Bap-tis'mal-ly,  adv.    In  a  baptismal  manner. 
Bap'tist  (bap'tist),  re.     [L.  baplista,  Gr.  ^aTrrio-T^s.] 

1.  One  who  administers  baptism ;  —  specifically  applied 
to  John,  the  forerunner  of  Christ.  Milton. 

2.  One  of  a  denomination  of  Christians  who  deny  the 
validity  of  infant  baptism  and  of  sprinkling,  and  main- 
tain that  baptism  should  be  administered  to  believers 
alone,  and  should  be  by  immersion.     See  Anabaptist. 

In  doctrine  the  Baptists  of  this  country  [the  United 
States]  are  Calvinistic,  but  with  much  freedom  and  mod- 
eration. Amer.  Cyc. 

Freewill  Baptists,  a  sect  of  Baptists  who  are  Arminian 
in  doctrme,  and  practice  open  communion.  —  Seventh-day 
Baptists,  a  sect  of  Baptists  who  keep  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week,  or  Saturday,  as  the  Sabbath.  See  Sabbatarian, 
The  Dunkers  and  Campbellites  are  also  Baptists. 

Bap'tis-ter-y  (-tis-tSr-y),  Bap'tis-try  (-trj),  re. ;  pi. 
Baptisteries    (  - 1  z  ), 
-tries    (-triz).      [L. 
baptisterium,  Gr.  ^a- 
TTTKTTripiov  I  cf.  F.  bap- 
tisthre.]  (Arch.)  (a)  In 
early    times,    a 
separate  building, 
usually  polygo- 
nal, used  for  bap- 
tismal     services. 
Small   churches 
were     often 
changed  into  bap- 
tisteries     when 
larger  churches 
were  buUt   near. 
(6)  A  part  of  a 
church  containing 
a  font    and   used 
for  baptismal  ser- 
vices. 

Bap-tls'tic 
(-tis'tik),  a.  [Gr. 
^aTTTiartKOS.]  Of 
or  for  baptism ; 
baptismal. 

Bap-tis'tic-al 
(-ti-kal),  a.  Bap- 
tistic.     [-R.] 

Bap-tlz'a-ble  (bSp-tiz'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  bap- 
tized ;  fit  to  be  baptized.  Baxter. 

Bap'tl-za'tion  (bap'ti-za'shtin),  re.     Baptism.     [06s.] 
Their  baptizations  were  null.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Bap-Uze'  (bap-ttz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Baptized 
(-tizd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Baptizing.]  [P.  baptiser,  L. 
baptizare,  fr.  Gr.  ^airTifeii'.  See  Baptism.]  1.  To  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  of  baptism  to. 

2.  To  christen  (because  a  name  is  given  to  infants  at 
their  baptism) ;  to  give  a  name  to ;  to  name. 

I  'U  be  new  baptised; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo.  Shak. 

3.  To  sanctify ;  to  consecrate. 

Bap-tize'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  baptizing.  [R.] 
Bap-tlz'er  (bSp-tiz'er),  re.  One  who  baptizes. 
Bar  (bar),  n.  [OE.  barre,  P.  barre,  fr.  LL.  barra,  of 
unknown  origin ;  cf.  Arm.  bar  branch,  barren  bar,  W. 
bar  the  branch  of  a  tree,  bar,  baren  branch,  Gael.  &  Ir. 
barra  bar.  V91-]  !•  A  piece  of  wood,  metal,  or  other 
material,  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  or  thickness, 
used  as  a  lever  and  for  various  other  purposes,  but  espe- 
cially for  a  hindrance,  obstruction,  or  fastening;  as,  the 
bars  of  a  fence  or  gate ;  the  bar  of  a  door. 

Thou  Shalt  make  bars  of  shittim  wood.    Ex.  xxvi.  26. 

2.  An  indefinite  quantity  of  some  substance,  so  shaped 
as  to  be  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  and  thickness ; 
as,  a  bar  of  gold  or  of  lead ;  a  bar  of  soap. 

3.  Anything  wliich  obstructs,  liinders,  or  prevents ;  on 
obstruction ;  a  barrier. 

Must  I  new  bars  to  my  own  joy  create  P  Drj/de)i 


Baptistery  of  Pistoja,  Tuscany. 


ixse,   unite,   rude,   full,   up.   Urn;     pity;     iooA,   fdbt;     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     slue,   ink;     then,   tlxin;     boN ;     zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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BARBITURIC   ACID 


Bar.  Double  bap. 


4.  A  bank  of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  matter,  esp.  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  harbor,  obstructing  navigation. 

5.  Any  railing  that  divides  a  room,  or  office,  or  hall 
of  assembly,  in  order  to  reserve  a  space  for  tliose  having 
special  privileges ;  as,  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

6.  {Law)  (a)  The  railing  that  incloses  the  place 
nhich  counsel  occupy  in  courts  of  justice.  Hence,  the 
phrase  at  the  bar  of  the  court  signifies  in  open  court,  (b) 
The  place  in  court  where  prisoners  are  stationed  for 
arraignment,  trial,  or  sentence,  (c)  Tlie  whole  body  of 
lawyers  licensed  in  a  court  or  district ;  the  legal  profes- 
sion, {d)  A  special  plea  constitutkig  a  sufficient  answer 
to  plaintiff's  action. 

7.  Any  tribunal;  as,  the  bar  of  pubUc  opinion;  the 
bar  of  God. 

8.  A  barrier  or  coimter,  over  which  liquors  and  food 
;:re  passed  to  customers ;  hence,  the  portion  of  the  room 
behmd  the  counter  where  liquors  for  sale  are  kept. 

9.  (Her.)  An  ordinary,  like  a  fess  but  narrower,  occu- 
pying only  one  flith  part  of  the  field. 

10.  A  broad  shaft,  or  band,  or  stripe ;  as,  a  bar  of 
light ;  a  bar  of  color. 

11.  (Mus.)  A  vertical  line  across  the  staff.    Bars  divide 
the    staff     into    spaces    which        Measure.    Measure, 
represent    measures,    and   are 
themselves  called  measures. 

li^^  A  double  bar  marks  the 
endof  a  strain  or  main  division 
of  a  movement,  or  of  a  whole  piece  of  music ;  in  psalmody, 
it  marks  the  end  of  a  line  of  poetry.  The  term  bar  is 
very  often  loosely  used  for  measure,  i.  e.,  for  such  length 
of  music,  or  of  .silence,  as  is  included  between  one  bar  and 
the  next ;  as,  a  passage  of  eight  bars ;  two  bars^  rest. 

12.  {Far.)  pi.  {a)  The  space  between  the  tusks  and 
grinders  in  tlie  upper  jaw  of  a  horse,  in  which  the  bit  is 
placed,  {b)  The  part  of  the  crust  of  a  horse's  hoof  which 
is  bent  inwards  towards  the  frog  at  the  heel  on  each  side, 
and  extends  into  the  center  of  the  sole. 

13.  {Slining)  {a)  A  drilling  or  tamping  rod.  (6)  A 
vein  or  dike  crossing  a  lode. 

14.  {Arch.)  {a)  A  gatehouse  of  a  castle  or  fortified 
town.  (6)  A  slender  strip  of  wood  which  divides  and  sup- 
ports the  glass  of  a  window  ;  a  sash  bar. 

Bar  shoe  {Far.),  a  kind  of  horseshoe  having  a  bar  across 
the  usual  opening  at  the  heel,  to  protect  a  tender  frog 
from  injury.  —  Bar  shot,  a  double  head- 
ed shot,  consisting  of  a  bar,  with  a  ball 
or  half  ball  at  each  end ;  —  formerly 
used  for  destroying  the  masts  or  rig-  f,     „.  ^ 

ging   m   naval  combat.  —  Bar  sinister  ■""  ^"°'* 

(Her.),  a  term  popularly  but  erroneously  used  for  baton, 
a  mark  of  illegitimacy.  See  Baton.  — Bar  tracery  (Arch.), 
ornamental  stonework  resembling  bars  of  iron  twisted 
into  the  forms  required. — Blank  bar  (Law).  See  Blank. 
—  Case  at  bar  (Law),  a  case  presently  before  the  court ; 
a  case  luider  argument.  —In  bar  of,  as  a  sufficient  reason 
against ;  to  prevent.  — Matter  in  bar,  or  Defense  in  bar,  any 
matter  which  is  a  final  defense  in  an  action.  —  Plea  in  bar, 
a  plea  which  goes  to  bar  or  defeat  the  plaintiff's  action 
absolutely  and  entirely.  —  Trial  at  bar  {Eng.  Law),  a  trial 
before  all  the  judges  of  one  of  the  superior  courts  of  West- 
minster, or  before  a  quorum  representing  the  full  court. 

Bar  (bar),  v.  t.  [iiiip.  &p.  p.  Baeeed  (bard) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Barring.]  [F.  barrer.  See  Bar,  n.]  1.  To 
fasten  with  a  bar  ;  as,  to  bar  a  door  or  gate. 

2.  To  restrict  or  confine,  as  if  by  a  bar  ;  to  hinder ;  to 
obstruct ;  to  prevent ;  to  prohibit ;  as,  to  bar  the  en- 
trance of  evil ;  distance  bars  our  intercourse  ;  the  stat- 
ute bars  my  right ;  the  right  is  barred  by  time ;  a  release 
bars  the  plaintiff's  recovery ;  —  sometimes  with  up. 

He  barely  looked  the  idea  In  the  face,  and  hastened  to  bar  it 
in  its  dungeon.  Hawthorne. 

3.  To  except ;  to  exclude  by  exception. 

Nay,  but  I  bar  to-ni^ht :  you  shall  not  gauge  me 

By  what  we  do  to-night.  Shak. 

4.  To  cross  with  one  or  more  stripes  or  lines. 

For  the  sake  of  distinguishing  the  feet  more  clearly,  I  have 
barred  them  singly.  Burney. 

Barb  (barb),  n.  [P.  barbe,  fr.  L.  barba  beard.  See 
Beard,  ».]  1.  Beard,  or  that  which  resembles  it,  or 
grows  in  the  place  of  it. 

The  barbel,  so  called  by  reason  of  his  barbs,  or  wattles  in  his 
mouth.  Walton. 

2.  A  muffler,  worn  by  nuns  and  mourners.     [06s.] 

3.  pi.  Paps,  or  little  projections,  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  mark  the  opening  of  the  submaxillary 
glands  under  the  tongue  in  horses  and  cattle.  The  name 
is  mostly  applied  when  the  barbs  are  inflamed  and 
swollen.     [Written  also  barbel  and  barbie.'] 

4.  The  point  that  stands  backward  in  an  arrow,  fish- 
hook, etc.,  to  prevent  it  from  being  easily  extracted. 
Hence :  Anything  which  stands  out  with  a  sharp  point 
obliquely  or  crosswise  to  something  else.  "  Having  two 
barbs  or  points. ' '  Ascham. 

5.  A  bit  for  a  horse.     [Obs."]  Spenser. 

6.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  side  branches  of  a  feather,  which 
collectively  constitute  the  vane.     See  Feather. 

7.  {Zo'dl.)  A  southern  name  for  the  kingfishes  of  the 
eastern  and  southeastern  coasts  of  the  United  States ;  — 
also  improperly  called  whiting. 

8.  {Bot.)  A  hair  or  bristle  ending  in  a  double  hook. 
'Bxtb,v.t.   [tm^.& p.p.  Barbed  {ha,T\>A); p.pr.&vb. 

n.  Barbing.]    1.  To  shave  or  dress  the  beard  of.    [06s.] 

2.  To  clip ;  to  mow.     [06s.]  Marston. 

3.  To  furnish  with  barbs,  or  with  that  which  will  hold 
or  hurt  like  barbs,  as  an  arrow,  fishhook,  spear,  etc. 

But  rattling  storm  of  arrows  barbed  with  fire.       Milton. 

Barb,  n.  [F.  barbe,  fr.  Barbaric.]  1.  The  Barbary 
horse,  a  superior  breed  introduced  from  Barbary  into 
Spain  by  the  Moors. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  blackish  or  dun  variety  of  the  pigeon, 
originally  brought  from  Barbary. 

Barb,  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  bard.']  Armor  for  a  horse. 
'Same  as  2d  Bard,  n.,  1. 


Barnaa-can  (barOja-kSn),  re.  See  Barbican. 
Bar'ba-can-age  (-aj),  n.  See  Barbicanage. 
Bar-ba'di-an  (bar-ba'dl-an),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

Barbadoes.  —  re.     A  native  of  Barbadoes. 

Bar-ba'does  (biir-ba'doz),  re.  A  West  Indian  island, 
giving  its  name  to  a  disease,  to  a  kind  of  cherry,  etc. 

Barbadoes  cherry  (Bol.),  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  West  In- 
dies (Maljjigliiu)  with  an  agreeably  acid  fruit  resembling 
a  cherry.  —  Barbadoes  leg  (Mai.),  a  species  of  elephantiasis 
incident  to  hot  climates.  —  Barbadoes  nuts,  the  seeds  of 
the  Jutroptia  carcas,  a  plant  growing  in  South  America 
and  elsewhere.  The  seeds  and  their  acrid  oil  are  used  in 
medicine  as  a  purgative.    See  Physic  nut. 

II  Bar'ba-ra  (bar'ba-ra),  re.  [Coined  by  logicians.] 
{Logic)  The  first  word  in  certain  mnemonic  lines  wliich 
represent  the  various  forms  of  the  syllogism.  It  indi- 
cates a  syllogism  whose  three  propositions  are  universal 
affirmatives.  Whately. 

Bar'ba-resc[Ue'  (bar'ba-rSsk'),  a.  Barbaric  in  form  or 
style  ;  as,  barbaresque  architecture.  De  Quincey. 

Bar-ba'li-an    (bar-ba'rT-an),  n.      [See   Barbarous.] 

1.  A  foreigner.     ^Historical] 

Therefore  if  X  know  not  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  I  shall  be 
unto  him  that  speaketli  u  barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketh  shall 
be  a  barbariim  unto  ine.  1  Cor.  xiv.  11. 

2.  A  man  in  a  rude,  savage,  or  uncivilized  state. 

3.  A  person  destitute  of  culture.  M.  Arnold. 

4.  A  cruel,  savage,  brutal  man ;  one  destitute  of  pity 
or  humanity.     "Thou  fell  6a)'6arj«?t."  Philips. 

Bar-ba'zl-ail,  a.  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
barbarians ;  rude ;  uncivilized ;  barbarous ;  as,  barbarian 
governments  or  nations. 

Bar-bar'lc  (bar-bar'Ik),  a.  [L.  harbaricus  foreign, 
barbaric,  Gr.  iSapjSaptKo;.]  1.  Of,  or  from,  barbarian  na- 
tions ;  foreign ;  —  often  with  reference  to  barbarous  na- 
tions of  the  east.     ^'■Barbaric  pearl  and  gold."      Milton. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  uncivilized 
person  or  people  ;  barbarous  ;  barbarian  ;  destitute  of 
refinement.     "Wild,  6a)-6ar!c  music."         Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bar'ba-rlSIIl  (bar'ba^rTz'm),  re.  [L.  barbarismus,  Gr. 
/SapiSapicr/ao! ;  cf.  F.  barbarisme.]  1.  An  imcivilized  state 
or  condition ;  rudeness  of  manners ;  ignorance  of  arts, 
learning,  and  literature ;  barbarousuess.  Preseott. 

2.  A  barbarous,  cruel,  or  brutal  action  ;  an  outrage. 
A  heinous  barbarism  .  .  .  against  the  honor  of  marriage. 

Jlilton. 

3.  An  offense  against  purity  of  style  or  language  ;  any 
form  of  speech  contrary  to  the  pure  idioms  of  a  particu- 
lar language.     See  Solecism. 

The  Greeks  were  the  first  that  branded  a  foreign  term  in  any 
of  their  writers  with  the  odious  name  of  barbarism. 

O.  Campbell. 

Bar-bar'1-ty  (bar-biJrT-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Barbarities  (-tiz). 
[From  Barbarous.]  1.  The  state  or  maimer  of  a  barba- 
rian ;  lack  of  civilization. 

2.  Cruelty;  ferociousness:  inhumanity. 

Treating  Christians  with  a  barbarity  which  would  have 
shocked  the  very  Moslem.  Macaulaij. 

3.  A  barbarous  or  cruel  act. 

4.  Barbarism ;  impurity  of  speech.     [06s.]         Swift. 
Bar'ba-rize  (bar'ba-riz),  V.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Barba- 
rized (-rlzd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Barbarizing  (-ri'zing).] 

1.  To  become  barbarous. 

The  Roman  empire  was  barbarizing  rapidly  from  the  time  of 
Trajan.  De  Quincey. 

2.  To  adopt  a  foreign  or  barbarous  mode  of  speech. 
The  ill  habit  ...  of  wretched  barborizinrj  against  the  Latin 

and  Greek  idiom,  with  their  untutored  Anglicisms.         Milton. 

Bar'ba-rize,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  barbariser,  LL.  barbarizare.] 
To  make  barbarous. 

The  hideous  changes  which  have  barbarized  France.    Burke. 

Bar'ba-rous  (bar'bS^riis),  a.  [L.  barbarus,  Gr.  ^ap- 
|3apo9,  strange,  foreign ;  later,  slavish,  rude,  ignorant ; 
akin  to  L.  balbus  stammering,  Skr.  barbara  stammering, 
outlandish.  Cf.  Brave,  a.]  1.  Being  in  the  state  of  a 
barbarian ;  uncivilized ;  rude ;  peopled  vrith  barbarians ; 
as,  a  barbarous  people ;  a  barbarous  coimtry. 

2.  Foreign ;  adapted  to  a  barbaric  taste.    [Obs.] 

Barbarous  gold.  Dryden. 

3.  Cruel ;  ferocious ;  inhuman  ;  merciless. 

By  their  barbarous  usage  he  died  within  a  few  days,  to  the 
grief  of  all  that  knew  him.  Clarendon. 

4.  Contrary  to  the  pure  idioms  of  a  language. 

A  barbarotis  expression.  G.  Campbell. 

Syn. — TJncivilized ;  imlettered ;' uncultivated ;  untu- 
tored ;  ignorant ;  merciless ;  brutal.    See  Ferocious. 

BarTia-roUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  barbarous  manner. 

Bar'ba-rous-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
barbarous;  barbarity;  barbarism. 

Bar'ba-ry  (-ry),  re.  [Fr.  Ar.  Barbar  the  people  of  Bar- 
bary.] The  countries  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  from 
Egypt  to  the  Atlantic.  Hence  :  A  Barbary  horse ;  a  barb. 
[06s.]  Also,  a  kind  of  pigeon. 

Barbary  ape  (Zool.),  an  ape 
(Macacus  innuus)  of  north 
Africa  and  Gibraltar  Rock, 
being  the  only  monkey  in- 
habiting Europe.  It  is  very 
commonly  tramed  by  show- 
men. 

BarOja-stel'  (-stei'),  n. 
[F.  barbastelle.']  {Zo'dl.)  A 
European  bat  {Barbastellus 
communis),  with  hairy  lips. 

Bar'bate  (bar'bot),  a.  [L.  Barbary  Ape. 

barbatus,   fr.   barba  beard. 

See  Babb  beaid.]    {Bot.)  Bearded;  beset  with  long  and 
weak  hairs.  Gray. 

Bar'ba-ted  (bar'bS-tSd),  a.    Having  barbed  points. 

A  dart  uncommonly  barbated.  T.  Warton. 

Bar'be-cue  (bar'be-ku),  re.  [In  the  language  of  Indi- 
ans of  Guiana,  a  frame  on  which  all  kinds  of  flesh  and  fish 
are  roasted  or  smoke-dried.]  1.  A  hog,  ox,  or  other  large 
animal  roasted  or  broiled  whole  for  a  feast. 


2.  A  social  entertainment,  where  many  people  assem- 
ble, usually  in  the  open  air,  at  wliich  one  or  more  large 
animals  are  roasted  or  broiled  whole. 

3.  A  floor,  on  which  coffee  beans  are  sun-dried. 
Bar'be-cue  (biir'be-ku),  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Basbe- 

CUED  (-kud) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Barbecuing.]     1.  To  dry 
or  cure  by  exposure  on  a  frame  or  gridiron. 

They  use  little  or  no  salt,  but  barbecue  their  game  and  flsh  in 
the  smoke.  Stedmaru 

2.  To  roast  or  broil  whole,  as  an  ox  or  hog. 

Send  me,  gods,  a  whole  hog  barbecued.  Pope. 

Barbed  (barbd  or  barb'ed),  a.  [See  4th  Barb.]  Ac- 
coutered  with  defensive  armor  ;  —  said  of  a  horse.  See 
Barded  (which  is  the  proper  form).         Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Barbed,  «.  Furnished  with  a  barb  or  barbs ;  as,  a 
barbed  arrow  ;  barbed  wire. 

Barbed  wire,  a  wire,  or  a  strand  of  twisted  wires,  armed 
with  barbs  or  sharp  points.    It  is  used  for  fences. 

Bar'bel  (bar'bBl),  n.  [OF.  barbel,  F.  barbeav,  dim. 
of  L.  barbus  barbel,  fr.  barba  beard.     See  1st  Barb.] 

1.  {Zo'dl. )  A  slender  tactile  organ  on  the  lips  of  cer- 
tain fishes. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  A 
large  fresh-water 
fish  {Barbus  vul- 
garis) found  in 
many  European 
rivers.  Its  up- 
per jaw  is  fur- 
nished with  four 
barbels.  ij«Luv.i. 

3.  pi.  Barbs  or  paps  under  the  tongues  of  horses  and 
cattle.     See  1st  Barb,  3. 

Bar'bel-late  (-lat),  a.  [See  1st  Barb.]  {Bot.)  Having 
short,  stiff  hairs,  often  barbed  at  the  pouit.  Gray. 

Bar-bcl'lu-late  (biir-bgl'lti-lat),  a.  {Bot.)  Barbellate 
with  diminutive  hairs  or  barbs. 

Bar'ber  (bar'ber),  re.  [OE.  barbour,  OF.  barbeor,  F. 
barbier,  as  if  fr.  an  assumed  L.  barbator,  fr.  barba  beard. 
See  1st  Barb.]  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  shave  or  trim 
the  beard,  and  to  cut  and  dress  the  hair  of  his  patrons. 

Barber's  itch.    See  under  Itch. 


Formerly  the  barber  practiced  some  offices  of  sur- 
gery, such  as  letting  blood  and  pulling  teeth.  Hence 
such  terms  as  barber  sarrjeon  (old  form  barber  cliirur- 
geon),  barber  surgery,  etc. 

Bar'ber,  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Baebebed  (-berd) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Barbering.]  To  shave  and  dress  the  beard  or 
hair  of.  Shak. 

Bar'ber  fish.     {Zo'dl.)  See  Surgeon  fish. 

Bar'ber-mon'ger  (-miin'ger),  re.    A  fop.    lObs.] 

Bar'ber-ry  (-bSr-i-y),  re.  [OE.  barbarin,  barbere,  OF. 
berbere.]  (Bot.)  A  shrub  of  the  genus  Berberis,  com- 
mon along  roadsides  and  in  neglected  fields.  B.  vulgaris 
is  the  species  best  known ;  its  oblong  red  berries  are 
made  into  a  preserve  or  sauce,  and  have  been  deemed 
efficacious  in  fluxes  and  fevers.  The  bark  dyes  a  fine 
yellow,  esp.  the  bai-k  of  the  root.     [Also  spelt  berberry.] 

Bar'bel  (bar'bet),  re.  [F.  barbel,  fr.  barbe  beard,  long 
hair  of  certain  animals.  See  Barb  beard.]  {Zo'dl. )  (a) 
A  variety  of  small  dog,  having  long  curly  hair.  (6)  A  bird 
of  the  family  Bucco- 
nidse,  aUied  to  the 
Cuckoos,  having  a 
large,  conical  beak 
swollen  at  the  base, 
and  bearded  with  five 
bunches  of  stiff  bris- 
tles ;  the  puff  bird.  It 
inhabits  tropical 
America  and  Africa, 
(c)  A  larva  that  feeds 
on  aphides. 

Bar-bette'    (biir- 

b6t'),re.  [F.  Cf.  Bae- 
BET.]  {Fort.)  A 
mound  of  earth  or  a 
platform  in  a  fortifi- 
cation, on  which  guns 
are  mounted  to  fire 
over  the  parapet. 

En  barbette.  In  barbette,  said  of  guns  when  they  are  ele- 
vated so  as  to  fire  over  the  top  of  a  parapet,  and  not 
through  embrasures.  —Barbette  gun,  or  Barbette  battery, 
a  single  gun,  or  a  number  of  guns,  mounted  in  ba?-betle, 
or  partially  protected  by  a  parapet  or  turret.  —  Barbette 
carriage,  a  gun  carriage  which  elevates  guns  sufficiently 
to  be  in  barbette.    [See  Illust.  of  Casemate.] 

Bar'bl-can  (-bt-kan),  Bar'ba-can  (-ba-kSn),  re.  [OE. 
barbican,  barbecan,  F.  barbacane,  LL.  barbacana,  barbi- 
cana,  of  uncertain  origin  :  cf.  Ar.  barbakh  aqueduct, 
sewer.  F.  barbacane  also  means,  an  opening  to  let  out 
water,  loophole.]  1.  {Fort.)  A  tower  or  advanced  work 
defending  the  entrance  to  a  castle  or  city,  as  at  a  gate 
or  bridge.  It  was  often  large  and  strong,  having  a  ditch 
and  drawbridge  of  its  own. 

2.  An  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  fortress,  through  wliich 
missiles  were  discharged  upon  an  enemy. 

Bar'bl-can-age  (-aj),  Bar'ba-can-age  (-Sj),  n.  [LL. 
barbicanagium.  See  Babeican.]  Money  paid  for  the 
support  of  a  barbican.     [06s.]  Bouvier. 

Bar'bl-cel  (bar'bi-sgl),  re.  [NL.  barbicella,  dim.  of 
L.  barba.  See  1st  Barb.]  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  small 
hookUke  processes  on  the  barbules  of  feathers. 

II  Bar'blers  (-berz),  re.  (Med.)  A  variety  of  paralysis, 
peculiar  to  India  and  the  Malabar  coast ;  —  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  same  as  beriberi  in  a  chronic  form. 

Bar-big'er-ous  (biir-bij'er-us),  a.  [L.  barba  a  beard 
-f-  -gerous.]     Having  a  beard ;  bearded  ;  hairy. 

IIBar'bl-ton  (bar'bl-ton),- re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  pip^iTov.] 
(Mus.)  An  ancient  Greek  instrument  resembling  a  lyre. 

Bar'bl-tU'rlc  ac'ld  (bar'bT-tu'rTk  Ss'Td).  (Chem.)  A 
white,  crystalline  substance,   CH,(C0.NH)2C0,  derived 
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ifrom  alloxantin,  also  from  uialouic  acid  and  urea,  and 
leeavded  as  a  substituted  urea. 

Bar'ble  (bar'b'l),  n.     See  Bakbel. 

Bai'bo-tine  (-bo-tln),  n.  [F.]  A  paste  of  clay  used 
in  decorating  coarse  pottery  iu  relief. 

Bar'bre  (bar'ber),  a.     Barbarian.     [OJi.]      Chaucer. 

BarOlule  (-bill),  ».     [L-   barbula,  it.  barba  beard.] 

1.  A  very  minute  barb  or  beard.  Booth. 

2.  \Zodl.)  One  of  the  processes  along  the  edges  of  the 
barbs  of  a  feather,  by  which  adjacent  barbs  interlock. 
See  Feather. 

Bar'ca-rolle  (-ka-rol),  n.  [F.  barcarolle,  fr.  It.  bar- 
caruola,  fr.  ftarca  bark,  barge.]  (3Ius.)  (a)  A  popular 
song  or  melody  sung  by  Venetian  gondoliers,  (b)  A  piece 
of  music  composed  in  imitation  of  such  a  song. 

Bar'con  (-k5n),  7i.  [It.  barcone,  fr.  barca  a  bark.] 
A  vessel  for  freiglit ;  —  used  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Bart  (bard),  n.  [Of  Celtic  origm  ;  cf.  W.  bardd,  Arm. 
iarz,  It.  &  Gael,  bard,  and  F.  barde.J  1.  A  professional 
poet  and  singer,  as  among  the  ancient  Celts,  whose  occu- 
pation was  to  compose  and  sing  verses  in  honor  of  the 
heroic  achievements  of  princes  and  brave  men. 

2.  Hence  :   A  poet ;  as,  the  bard  of  Avon. 

Bard,  Barde  (biird), ».    [F.  barde,  of  doubtful  origm.] 

1.  A  piece  of  defensive  (or,  sometimes,  ornamental) 
armor  for  a  horse's  neck,  breast,  and  flanks;  a  barb. 
[Often  in  the  pl.^ 

2.  pi.  Defensive  armor  formerly  worn  by  a  man  at 
arms. 

3.  (Cookery)  A  thin  slice  of  fat  bacon  used  to  cover 
any  meat  or  game. 

Bard,  v.  t.  {Cookery)  To  cover  (meat  or  game)  with 
A  thin  slice  of  fat  bacon. 

Bard'ed,  ^.  a.  [See  Baed  horse  armor.]  1.  Accou- 
tered  with  defensive  armor ;  —  said  of  a  horse. 

2.  (Ser.)  Wearing  rich  caparisons. 

Fifteen  hundred  men  .  .  .  barded  and  richly  trapped.    Scow, 

Bard'lc,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  bards,  or  their  poetry. 
"The  bardic  lays  of  ancient  Greece."  G.  P.  Marsh. 

Bard'isb,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  written  by,  a  bard  or 
bards.     "£ac(ZisA  impostures."  Selden. 

Bard'lem  (-iz'm),  ?».  The  system  of  bards  ;  the  learn- 
ing and  maxims  of  bards. 

Bard'llng(-lTng),  n.  An  inferior  bard.  J.  Cunningham. 

Bard'shlp,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  bard. 

Bare  (bSr),  a.  [OE.  6a)-,  bare,  AS.  bser;  akin  to  D.  & 
<J.  baar,  OHG.  par,  Icel.  betT,  Sw.  &  Dan.  bar,  OSlav. 
iosu  barefoot,  Lith.  basas;  cf.  Skr.  bhas  to  shine.  V85.] 

1.  Without  clothes  or  covering  ;  stripped  of  the  usual 
covering ;  naked  ;  as,  his  body  is  bare ;  the  trees  are  bare. 

2.  With  head  uncovered ;  bareheaded. 

When  once  thy  foot  enters  the  church,  be  bare.    Herbert. 

3.  Without  anything  to  cover  up  or  conceal  one's 
thoughts  or  actions ;  open  to  view ;  exposed. 

Bare  in  thy  guilt,  how  foul  must  thou  appear  I    Milton. 

4  Plain ;  simple ;  unadorned ;  without  polish ;  bald  ; 
meager.    "Uttering  6are  truth."  Shak. 

5-  Destitute ;  indigent ;  empty ;  unfurnished  or  scant- 
ily furnished ;  —  used  with  of  (rarely  with  in)  before  the 
thing  wanting  or  taken  away  ;  as,  a  room  bare  of  furni- 
ture.    "  A  bare  treasury."  Dryden. 

6.  Threadbare  ;  much  worn. 

It  appears  by  their  bare  liveries  that  they  live  by  your  bare 
Words.  Shak. 

7.  Mere  ;  alone ;  unaccompanied  by  anything  else ;  as, 
s,  bare  majority.  "  The  bare  necessaries  of  life."  Addison. 

Nor  are  men  prevailed  upon  by  bare  words.       South. 

Under  bare  poles  (Naut.),  having  no  sail  set. 

'Rxxs,  n.    1.  Surface ;  body  ;  substance.     [iJ.] 

You  have  touched  the  very  bare  of  naked  truth.  Marston. 

2.  (Arch.)  That  part  of  a  roofing  slate,  shingle,  tile,  or 
■metal  plate,  which  is  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Bxre,  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Baeed  (bSrd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
«;  BAEmo.]  [AS.  barian.  See  Babe,  a.]  To  strip  off 
the  covering  of ;  to  make  bare  ;  as,  to  bare  the  breast. 

Bare.    Bore ;  the  old  preterit  of  Beak,  v. 

BareTjack'  (bSr'bak'),  adv.  On  the  bare  back  of  a 
horse,  without  using  a  saddle  ;  as,  to  ride  bareback. 

Bareljacked'  (-bakd'),  a.  Having  the  back  imcov- 
ered  ;  as,  a  barebacked  horse. 

-  Bare'bone'  (bSr'bon'),  n.  A  very  lean  person ;  one 
whose  bones  show  through  the  skin.  Shak. 

BireHloned'  (bSr'bdnd'),  a.  So  lean  that  the  bones 
show  their  forms.  Shak. 

Bare'faced'  (bSr'fasf),  a.  \.  With  the  face  uncov- 
ere  1 ;  not  masked.     "  You  will  play  6are/aeerf. "    Shak. 

2.  Without  concealment ;  undisguised.  Hence :  Shame- 
less ;  audacious.    ".Sare/ffcerf  treason."  J.Baillie. 

Bare'faced'ly,  adv.    Openly ;  shamelessly.        Locke. 

Bare'faoed'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  barefaced  ; 
ijhamelessness ;  assurance ;  audaciousness. 

Bare'fOOt  (bar'foot),  a.  &  adv.  With  the  feet  bare ; 
without  shoes  or  stockings. 

Bare'fOOt'ed,  a.    Having  the  feet  bare. 

II  Ba-r6ge'  (ba-razh'),  n.  [F.  barege,  so  called  from 
Bareges,  a  town  in  the  Pyrenees.]  A  gauzelike  fabric 
for  ladies'  dresses,  veils,  etc.,  of  worsted,  silk  and 
worsted,  or  cotton  and  worsted. 

Bare'hand'ed  (bSr'liand'Sd),  a.     Having  bare  hands. 

BareTiead'ed  (bSr'hed'ed),  Bare'head,  a.  &  adv. 
Having  the  head  uncovered ;  as,  a  bareheaded  girl. 

Barelegged'  (bSr'lSgd'),  a.    Having  the  legs  bare. 

Barely,  adv.    1.  Without  covering ;  nakedly. 

2.  Without  concealment  or  disguise. 

3.  Merely;  only. 

R.  For  DOW  hia  son  is  duke. 

W.  Barely  in  title,  not  ia  revenue.  Shak. 

4.  But  just ;  without  any  excess ;  with  nothing  to  spare 
(of  quantity,  time,  etc.) ;  hence,  scarcely ;  hardly ;  as, 
there  was  barely  enough  for  all ;  he  barely  escaped. 

Bare'necked'  (-nSkt'),  a.    Having  the  neck  bare. 
Bare'neSB,  n.    The  state  of  being  bare. 


Bare'sark  (bSr'sark),  n.  [Literally,  bare  sark  or  shirt.^ 
A  Berserker,  or  Norse  warrior  who  fought  without  armor, 
or  sliirt  of  mail.  Hence,  adverbially :  Without  shirt  of 
mail  or  armor. 

Bar'fish'  (bar'fish'),  n.   (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Calico  bass. 

Bar'ful  (-fill),  o.   ITull  of  obstructions.    [Ois.]    Shak. 

Bar'gain  (bar'gSu),  n.  [OE.  bargayn,  bargany,  OF. 
bargaigne,  bargagne,  prob.  from  a  supposed  LL.  barca- 
neum,  fr.  barca  a  boat  which  carries  merchandise  totlie 
shore  ;  hence,  to  traffic  to  and  fro,  to  carry  on  commerce 
in  general.  See  Bark  a  vessel.]  X.  An  agreement  be- 
tween parties  concerning  the  sale  of  property ;  or  a  con- 
tract by  wliicli  one  party  binds  liimself  to  transfer  the 
right  to  some  property  for  a  consideration,  and  the  other 
party  binds  himself  to  receive  the  property  and  pay  the 
consideration. 

A  contract  is  a  bargain  that  ia  legally  binding.    Wharton. 

2.  An  agreement  or  stipulation ;  mutual  pledge. 

And  wlien  your  houors  ineau  to  solemnize 

Tlie  bargain  of  your  faith.  Shak. 

3.  A  purchase ;  also  (when  not  qualified),  a  gainful 
transaction ;  an  advantageous  purchase  ;  as,  to  buy  a 
thing  at  a  bargain. 

4.  The  thing  stipulated  or  purchased ;  also,  anything 
bought  cheap. 

She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain.       Shak. 

Bargain  and  sale  (Law),  a  species  of  conveyance,  by 
wliich  the  bargainor  contracts  to  convey  the  lands  to  the 
bargainee,  and  becomes  by  such  contract  a  trustee  for 
and  seized  to  the  use  of  the  bargainee.  The  statute  then 
completes  the  purchase  ;  (.  e.,  the  bargain  vests  the  use, 
and  the  statute  vests  the  possession.  Blackstvne.  —  Into 
the  bargain,  over  and  above  what  is  stipulated ;  besides.  — 
To  Bell  bargains,  to  make  saucy  (usually  indelicate)  rep- 
artees. [Co.'.'.]  Swift. — To  strike  a  bargain,  to  reach  or  rat- 
ify an  agreement.    "  A  bargain  was  si;'ucA'. "    Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Contract ;  stipulation ;  purchase  ;  engagement. 

Bar'gain,  v.  i.  [OE.  barganien,  OF.  bargaigner,  F. 
barguigner,  to  hesitate,  fr.  LL.  barcaniare.  See  Bargain, 
».]  To  make  a  bargain ;  to  make  a  contract  for  the  ex- 
change of  property  or  services ;  —  followed  by  with  and 
for  ;  as,  to  bargain  with  a  farmer  for  a  cow. 

So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives.        Shak. 

Bar'gain,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bargained  (-gend) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Baegaining.]  To  transfer  for  a  considera- 
tion ;  to  barter;  to  trade;  as,  to  bargain  one  horse  for 
another. 

To  bargain  away,  to  dispose  of  in  a  bargain;— usually 
with  a  sense  of  loss  or  disadvantage ;  as,  to  bargain  away 
one's  birthright.  "The  heir  .  . .  had  somehow  bargained 
away  the  estate."  G.  Eliot. 

Bar'galn-ee'  (bar'gen-e'),  n.  [OP.  bargaigne,  p.  p.  See 
Baegain,  v.  i.]  {Law)  The  party  to  a  contract  who  re- 
ceives, or  agrees  to  receive,  the  property  sold.  Blackstone. 

Bar'gain-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  makes  a  bargain ;  — 
sometimes  in  the  sense  of  bargainor. 

Bar'gain-or' (-6r'),  n.  {Law)  One  who  makes  a  bar- 
gain, or  contracts  with  another  ;  esp.,  one  who  sells,  or 
contracts  to  sell,  property  to  another.  Blackstone. 

Barge  (barj),  n.  [OP.  harge,  F.  berge,  fr.  LL.  barca, 
for  harica  (not  found),  prob.  fr.  L.  baris  an  Egyptian 
rowboat,  fr.  Gr.  |3api5,  prob.  fr.  Egyptian :  cf.  Coptic 
bari  a  boat.  Cf.  IJaek  a  vessel.]  1.  A  pleasure  boat :  ^ 
vessel  or  boat  of  state,  elegantly  furnished  and  decorated. 

2.  A  large,  roomy  boat  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers or  goods ;  as,  a  ship's  barge  ;  a  charcoal  barge. 

3.  A  large  boat  used  by  flag  officers. 

4.  A  double-decked  passenger  or  freight  vessel,  towed 
by  a  steamboat.    [Z7.  iS.] 

5.  A  large  omnibus  used  for  excursions.  [_Local,  U.  5'.] 
Barge'board' (-bord'),M.  [VeTh.coTr\i.^.oivergeboard ; 

or  cf.  LL.  bargus  a  kind  of  gallows.]     A  vergeboard. 

Barge'COurse' (-kors'), TC.  [See  Baegeeoakd.]  {Arch.) 
A  part  of  the  tiling  which  projects  beyond  the  principal 
rafters,  in  buildings  where  there  is  a  gable.  Gwilt. 

Bar-gee'  (bar-je'),  n.    A  bargeman.     [Eng.'] 

Barge'man  (barj'man),  n.  The  man  who  manages  a 
barge,  or  one  of  the  crew  of  a  barge. 

Barge'mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  n.  The  proprietor  or  man- 
ager of  a  barge,  conveying  goods  for  hire.       Blackstone. 

Bar'ger  (bar'jer),  ra.    The  manager  of  a  barge.    [0*5.] 

Bar'ghest'  (bar'gSsf),  n.  [Perh.  G.  berg  mountain  + 
geist  demon,  or  bar  a  bear  +  geist.']  ,  A  goblin,  in  the 
shape  of  a  large  dog,  portending  misfortune.  [Also 
written  barguest.'] 

Ba'ri-a  (ba'rT-a),  n.    [Cf.  Baeium.]    {Chem.)  Barj'ta. 

Bar'ic  (barlk),  a.  {Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  barium ; 
as,  baric  oxide. 

Bar'ic,  a.  [Gr.  papos  weight.]  (Physics)  Or  or  per- 
taining to  weight,  esp.  to  the  weight  or  pressare  of  the 
atmosphere  as  measured  by  the  barometer. 

Ba-rilla  (ba-ril'la),  n.  [Sp.  barrilla.']  1.  (Bot.)  A 
name  given  to  several  species  of  Salsola  from  which  soda 
is  made,  by  burning  the  barilla  in  heaps  and  lixiviating 
the  ashes. 

2.  (Com.)  (a)  The  alkali  produced  from  the  plant, 
being  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda,  used  for  making  soap, 
glass,  etc.,  and  for  bleaching  purposes,  (b)  Impure 
soda  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  any  seashore  plant,  or 
kelp.  Ure. 

Copper  barilla  (Min.),  native  copper  in  granular  form 
mixed  vrith  sand,  an  ore  brought  from  Bolivia ;  —  called 
also  Barilla  de  eobre. 

II  Bar'11-let  (bar'Tl-lgt),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  barU  barrel.] 
A  little  cask,  or  something  resembling  one.  Smart. 

Bar'  i'ron  (bar'  i'iim).     See  under  Ieon. 

Ba'rite  (ba'rit),  n.  {Min.)  Native  sulphate  of  barium, 
a  mineral  occurring  in  transparent,  colorless,  white  to 
yellow  crystals  (generally  tabular),  also  in  granular  form, 
and  in  compact  massive  forms  resembling  marble.  It  has 
a  lugh  specific  gravity,  and  hence  is  often  called  heavy 
spar.     It  is  a  common  mineral  in  metallic  veins. 

Bsu/i-tone  (bSr'T-ton),  a.  &  n.    See  Baeytonb. 


Bark. 


Ba'ri-um  (ba'rt-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  j3apus  heavy.] 
(Chem.)  One  of  the  elements,  belonging  to  the  alkaline 
eartli  group ;  a  metal  having  a  silver-white  color,  and 
melting  at  a  very  high  temperature.  It  is  difficult  to  oh- 
tain  the  pm'e  metal,  from  the  facUity  with  which  it  be- 
comes oxidized  in  the  air.  Atomic  weight,  137.  Symbol, 
Ba.  Its  oxide  is  called  baryta.  [Rarely  written  barytum.J 

Itgr"  Some  of  the  compoimds  of  tliis  element  are  remark- 
able for  their  high  specific  gravity,  as  the  suliJliate, 
called  heavy  spur,  and  the  like.  The  oxide  was  called 
burote,  by  Guyton  de  Morveau,  which  name  was  changed 
by  Lavoisier  to  baryta,  whence  the  name  of  the  metal. 

Bark  (bUrk),  n.  [Akin  to  Dan.  &  Sw.  bark,  Icel. 
borkr,  LG.  &  HG.  borkcl  1.  The  exterior  covering  of 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  a  tree  ;  the  rind. 

2.  Specifically,  Peruvian  bark. 

Bark  bed.  See  Bark  stove  (below).  -  Bark  pit,  a  pit 
filled  with  bark  and  water,  in  whicli  hides  are  steeped 
in  taiming.  —Bark  steve  (llurl.),  a  glazed  structure  for 
keeping  tropical  plants,  having  a  bed  of  tanner's  bark 
(called  a  bark  bed)  or  other  fermentable  matter  which 
produces  a  moist  heat. 

Bark,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Barked  (biirkt)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Barking.]     i.  To  strip  the  bark  from ;  to  peel. 

2.  To  abrade  or  rub  off  any  outer  covering  from ;  as, 
to  bark  one's  heel. 

3.  To  girdle.    See  GntDLE,  v.  t.,  3. 

4.  To  cover  or  inclose  with  bark,  or  as  with  bark ;  as, 
to  bark  the  roof  of  a  hut. 

Bark,  v.  i.  [OE.  berken,  AS.  beorcan  ;  akin  to  Icel. 
berkja,  and  prob.  to  E.  break."]  1.  To  make  a  short, 
loud,  explosive  noise  with  the  vocal  organs;  —  said  of 
some  animals,  but  especially  of  dogs. 

2.  To  make  a  clamor ;  to  make  importunate  outcries. 

They  bark,  and  say  the  Scripture  maketh  heretics.      Tyndale. 

Where  there  is  the  barking  of  the  belly,  there  no  other  com- 
mands will  be  heard,  much  less  obeyed.  Fuller. 

Bark,  n.  The  short,  loud,  explosive  sound  uttered  by 
a  dog ;  a  similar  sound  made  by  some  other  animals. 

Bark,  Barque  (bark),  n.      [P.   barque,   fr.  Sp.   or 
It.  barca,  fr.  LL.    barca 
for   barica.     See   Barge.] 

1.  Formerly,  any  small 
sailiHg  vessel,  as  a  pinnace, 
fishing  smack,  etc. ;  also, 
a  rowing  boat ;  a  barge. 
Now  applied  poetically  to  a 
sailing  vessel  or  boat  of  any 
kind.  Byron. 

2.  (Naut.)  A tliree-mast- 
ed  vessel,  havu'g  her  fore- 
mast and  mainmast  square- 
rigged,  and  her  mizzenmast  schooner-rigged. 

Bark'an-tin<3  (bark'an-ten),  n.    Same  as  Baekentine. 

Bark'  bee'tle  (bark'  be't'l).     (Zo'dl.)  A  smaU  beetle 
of  many  species  (iaianly  Scolytidte),  which 
in  the  larval  state  bores  under  or  in  the 
bark  of  trees,  often  doing  great  damage. 

Bark'bound'  (-bound'),  a.  Prevented 
from  growing,  by  having  the  bark  too 
firm  or  close. 

Bar'keep'er  (bar'kep'er),  n.  One  who 
keeps  or  tends  a  bar  for  the  sale  of  liq- 
uors. 

Bark'en  (bark''n),  a.  Made  of  bark. 
IPoeiic']  Whittier. 

Bark'en-tine  (bark'Sn-ten),  n.      [See 
Bark,  n.,  a  vessel.]     (Naut.)  A  three- 
masted  vessel,  having  the   foremast 
square-rigged,  and   the  others  schooner-rigged.     [Spelt 
also  barquentin^,  barkantine,  etc.]  See  Illust.  in  Append, 

B^trk'er  (-er),  n.  1.  An  animal  that  barks;  hence, 
any  one  who  clamors  unreasonably. 

2.  One  who  stands  at  the  doors  of  shops  to  urge 
passers  by  to  make  purchases.    [Cant,  Eng.\ 

3.  A  pistol.     [Slang]        Dickens. 

4.  (Zo'dl.)  The  spotted  redshank. 
Bark'er,  n.    One  who  strips  trees 

of  their  bark. 

Bark'er's  mill' (-erz  mil').  [From 
Dr.  Barker,  the  inventor.]  A  ma- 
chine, invented  in  the  17th  century, 
V.  oxked  by  a  form  of  reaction  wheel. 
The  water  flows  into  a  vertical  tube 
and  gushes  from  apertures  in  hollow 
horizontal  arms,  causing  the  machine 
to  revolve  on  its  axis. 

Bark'er-y  (-er-y),  n.    A  tanhouse. 

Bark'ing  i'rons  (i'iirnz).  1.  In- 
struments used  in  taking  off  the  bark 
of  trees.  Gardner. 

2.  A  pair  of  pistols.     [Slang] 

Barkless,  a.    Destitute  of  bark. 

Bark'  louse'  (ions').  (Zo'dl.)  An  insect  of  the  family 
Coccidx,  which  infests  the  bark  of  trees  and  vines. 

i^^  The  wingless  females  assume  the 
shape  of  scales.  The  bark  louse  of  the 
vine  is  Ptilvinaria  innumerabilis ;  that 
of  the  pear  is  Lecanium  pyri.  See  Or- 
ange SCALE. 

Bark'y  (biJrk'i^),  a.  Covered  with, 
or  containing,  bark,  "The  barky  fin- 
gens  of  the  elm."  Sliak. 

Barley  (biir'li^),  n.     [OB.  barli,  bar- 
lich,    AS.  bserlic ;    bere   barley  +  lie 
(which  is  prob.  the  same  as  E.  like,  adj., 
or  perh.  a  form  of  AS.  ledc  leek).    AS. 
bere  is  akin  to  Icel.  ban-  barley,  Goth. 
bariseins  made  of  barley,  L.  far  spelt ;  cf . 
W.  barlys  barley,  bara  bread.    V92.  Cf.  _    ,    ^  •      / 1/.^ 
FARINA,  6th  Bear.]     (^o/.)  A  valuable  BSa,,^]%S 
gram,  of  the  family  of  grasses,  genus    rum).  Nat.  size. 
Hordeum,  used  for  food,  and  for  making 
malt,  from  which  are  prepared  beer,  ale,  and  whisky. 


Barker's  Mill. 
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Barley  bird  (JZoo!.),  the  siskin.  —  Barley  sugar,  sugar 
boiled  till  it  is  brittle  (formerly  with  a  decoction  of  bar- 
ley) and  candied.  —  Barley  water,  a  decoction  of  barley, 
used  in  medicine,  as  a  nutritive  and  demulcent. 

Barley-brake' )  (bar'ly-brak'),  n.     An  ancient  rural 

Bar'ley-break' )  game,  commonly  played  round 
stacks  of  barley,  or  other  grain,  in  which  some  of  the 
party  attempt  to  catch  others  who  run  from  a  goal. 

Barley-bree'  (-bre'),  «•  ILH-  barley  broth.  See 
Brew.]  Liquor  made  from  barley;  strong  ale.  {_I{u- 
morous]     [Scot.]  Bums. 

Barley-corn'  (-kSm'),  re.  [See  Coen.]  1.  A  grain  or 
"  com  "  of  barley. 

2.  Formerly,  a  measure  of  length,  equal  to  the  average 
length  of  a  grain  of  barley ;  the  third  part  of  an  inch. 

John  Barleycorn,  a  humorous  personification  of  barley 
as  the  source  of  malt  liquor  or  whisky. 

Barm  (barm),  n.  [OE.  berme,  AS.  beorma ;  akin  to 
8w.  b'drma,  G.  barme,  and  prob.  L.  fermentum.  V93. 
Foam  rising  upon  beer,  or  other  malt  liquors,  when  fer- 
menting, and  used  as  leaven  in  making  bread  and  in 
brewing ;  yeast.  Shak. 

Barm,  n.  [OE.  bearm,  berm,  barm,  AS.  bearm,  akin  to 
E.  6ear  to  support.]   The  lap  or  bosom.    \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Bar'mald'  (bar'mad'),  n.     A  girl  or  woman  who  at- 
tends the  customers  of  a  bar,  as  In  a  tavern  or  beershop. 
A  bouncing  harmaid.  W.  Irving. 

Bar'nsas'ter  (-mas'ter),  n.  [Berg  -\-  master:  of.  G. 
bergmeister.l  Formerly,  a  local  judge  among  miners; 
now,  an  officer  of  the  barmote.     [Eng.'] 

Bann'cloth'  (barm'kloth'),  n.  Apron.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Bar'me-ci'dal  (bar'me-sl'dol),  a.  [See  Barmecide.] 
Unreal;  illusory.    '^  A  sort  oi  Bafmecidalieast."  Hood. 

Bar'me-cide  (-sId),  n.  [A  prince  of  the  Barmecide 
family,  wlio,  as  related  in  the  "Arabian  Nights'  Tales," 
pretended  to  set  before  the  hungry  Shacabac  food,  on 
which  the  latter  pretended  to  feast.]  One  who  proffers 
some  illusory  advantage  or  benefit.  Also  used  as  an  adj.  : 
Barmecidal.     "  A  Barmecide  fe3.st."  Dickens. 

Bar'mote' (-mot'),  re.  [Berg  -\-  mote  meeting.']  A  court 
held  in  Derbyshire,  in  England,  for  deciding  controver- 
sies between  miners.  Blount. 

Barm'y  (bavm'y),  a.  Full  of  barm  or  froth  ;  in  a  fer- 
ment,    "^ormybeer."  Dryden. 

Barn  (bam),  re.  [OE.  ierTi,,  AS.  berern,  bern ;  here 
barley  +  ern,  sern,  a  close  place.  V92.  See  Barley.] 
A  covered  building  used  chiefly  for  storing  grain,  hay, 
and  other  productions  of  a  farm.  In  the  United  States  a 
part  of  the  barn  is  often  used  for  stables. 

Barn  owl  (Zo'dl.),  an  owl  of  Europe  and  America  (Aluco 
flammeus,  or  Stri.r  flammea), 
which  frequents  barns  and 
other  buildings.  —  Barn  swal- 
low (.^oo/.),  the  common  Amer- 
ican swallow  (Hirundo  Itorreo- 
rum),  which  attaches  its  nest 
of  mud  to  the  beams  and  raf- 
ters of  bams. 

Barn,  v.  t.    To  lay  up  in  a 

barn.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Men  ...  of  ten  ham  up  the  chaff, 

and  burn  up  the  grain.         Fuller. 

Barn,  re.  A  child.  [Ote.] 
See  Bairk. 

Bar'na-blte  (bar'na-blt),  n. 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  member  of  a 
religious  order,  named  from 
St.  Barnabas. 

Bar'na-cle  (bar'na-k'l),  n. 
a  kind  of 
goose,  which 
was  popu- 
larly sup- 
posed  to 
grow  from 
this  shell- 
fish; but 
perh.  from 
LL.  bernac- 
ula  for  per- 
nacula,  dim. 
of     pern  a 

ham,  sea  mussel ;  cf.  Gr.  nipvo. 
ham.  Cf.  F.  bernacle,  barnacle, 
E.  barnacle  a  goose ;  and  Ir. 
bairneach,  barneach,  limnet.1  Goose  Barnacle  {,Lepas 
{Zool.)  Any  cirriped  cmstacean  „♦  f:!^""''"?'^- ,  ^ 
adhering  to  rocks,  floating  tun-  "  ^"'''bi?ri  m ''"  * 
ber,  ships,  etc. ,  esp.  (a)  the  sessile  ' 

species  (genus  Balanus  and  allies),  and  (6)  the  stalked 
or  goose  bamacles  (genus  Lepas  and  allies).  See  CiREi- 
pedia,  and  Goose  barnacle. 

Barnacle  eater  {Zool.),  the  orange  filefish.  —  Barnacle 
Bcale  (Zool.),  a  bark  \o\i&e(Ceroplastes  cirripediformis)  of 
the.orange  and  qumce  trees  in  Florida.  The  female  scale 
curiously  resembles  a  sessile  barnacle  in  form. 

Bar'na-cle,  re.     [See  Berotcle.]    a  bemicle  goose. 

Bar'na-cle,  n.  [OE.  bemah,  bernacle;  cf.  OF.  bernac, 
and  Prov.  F.  (Berri)  berniques,  spectacles.]  1.  pi.  {Far.) 
An  mstrument  for  pinching  a  horse's  nose,  and  thus  re- 
straming  him.     [Formerly  used  in  the  sing.l 

The  larnacles  .  .  .  give  pain  almost  equal  to  that  of  the 
.  twitch.  Youatt. 

2.  pi.  Spectacles;  — so  called  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  barnacles  used  by  farriers.    [Cant,  Eng."]    Dickens. 

Bam'yard'  (bam'yard'),  re.  A  yard  belonging  to  a 
barn. 

II  Ba-roc'co  (ba^rok'kS),  a.  [It.]  {Arch.)  See  Baroque. 

Bar'o-graph  (bar'o-graf ),  re.  [Gr.  pdpo^  weight  + 
-graph.']  (Meteor.)  An  instrument  for  recording  auto- 
matically the  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Ba-rollO  (ba-ro'ko),  re.  [A  mnemonic  word.]  {Logic) 
A  form  or  mode  of  syllogism  of  which  the  first  proposition 


Barn  Owl  (Strix flammea). 
[Prob.  from  E.  barnacle 


Acom  Barnacle  (Bal- 
anus ebumeus).  Nat. 
size. 


is  a  universal  afBrmative,  and  the  other  two  are  particu- 
lar negatives. 

Ba-rol'0-gy  (ba-rSl'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  ^ipos  weight  + 
-logy.]     The  science  of  weight  or  gravity. 

Bar'0-ma-crom'e-ter  (bar'o-ma-l£r5m'e-ter),  re.  [Gr. 
^apos  weight  -\-  iiiaxpos  long  -J-  -meter.]  {Med.)  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  weight  and  length  of  a 
newborn  infant. 

Ba-rom'e-ter  (ba^rSm'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  ^apot  weight  + 
-meter:  cf.  F.  barometre.]  An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
hence  for  judging  of  the  probable  changes  of  weather,  or 
for  ascertaining  tlie  height  of  any  ascent. 

11^°°  The  barometer  was  invented  by  Torricelli  at  Flor- 
ence about  1643.  It  is  made  in  its  simplest  form  by  fiUing 
a  graduated  glass  tube  about  34  inches  long  with  mercury 
and  inverting  it  in  a  cup  containing  mercury.  The  column 
of  mercury  m  the  tube  descends  imtil  balanced  by  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  its  rise  or  fall  under  vary- 
ing conditions  is  a  measure  of  the  change  in  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  At  the  sea  level  its  ordinary  height  is 
about  30  inches  (760  millimeters).    See  Sympiesometee. 

Sichol. 

Aneroid  barometer.  See  Aneroid  barometer,  under  An- 
eroid. —  Marine  barometer,  a  barometer  with  tube  con- 
tracted at  bottom  to  prevent  rapid  oscillations  of  the 
mercury,  and  suspended  in  gimbals  from  an  arm  or  sup- 
port on  shipboard.  —  Mountain  barometer,  a  jiortable  mer- 
curial barometer  with  tripod  support,  and  long  scale,  for 
measuring  lieights.  —  Siphon  barometer,  a  barometer  hav- 
ing a  tube  bent  like  a  hook  witli  the  longer  leg  closed  at 
the  top.  The  height  of  the  mercury  m  the  longer  leg 
sliows  the  pressure  of  tlie  atmosphere.  —  Wheel  barometer, 
a  barometer  with  recurved  tube,  and  a  float,  from  wiiich 
a  cord  passes  over  a  puUey  and  moves  an  index. 

Bar'O-met'ric  (bSr'6-mSf  rlk),  )  a.    Pertaining  to  the 

Bar'O-met'ric-al(-met'rl-kal),  )  barometer;  made 
or  indicated  by  a  barometer ;  as,  barometric  changes ; 
barometrical  observations. 

Bar'O-met'ric-al-ly,  adv.  By  means  of  a  barometer, 
or  according  to  barometric  observations. 

Bar'O-met'ro-graph  (-rS-graf ),  re.  [Gr.  j3apo5  weight 
-\-  ixerpov  measure  -|-  -graph.]  A  form  of  barometer  so 
constructed  as  to  inscribe  of  itself  upon  paper  a  record 
of  the  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Ba-rom'e-try  (ba-rSm'e-try),  re.  The  art  or  process 
of  making  barometrical  measurements. 

Bar'0-metZ  (bar'S-mets),  re.  [Cf.  Russ.  baronets''  club- 
moss.]  {Bot. )  The  woolly-skinned  rhizoma  or  rootstoek 
of  a  fern  {Cibotium  barometz),  which,  when  specially 
prepared  and  inverted,  somewhat  resembles  a  lamb  ; 
—  called  also  Scythian  lamb. 

Bar'on  (bar'un),  re.  [OE.  baron,  barun,  OF.  baron, 
accus.  of  ber,  F.  baron,  prob.  fr.  OHG.  baro  (not  found) 
bearer,  akin  to  E.  bear  to  support ;  cf .  0.  Frisian  bet-e, 
LL.  baro,  It.  barone,  Sp.  varon.  Prom  the  meaning 
bearer  (of  burdens)  seem  to  have  come  the  senses  strong 
man,  man  (in  distinction  from  woman),  which  is  the  old- 
est meaning  in  French,  and  lastly,  reoiZemare.  Cf.  L.  baro, 
simpleton.    See  BEAEto  support.] 

1.  A  title  or  degree  of  nobility ; 
originally,  the  possessor  of  a  fief, 
who  had  feudal  tenants  under 
him ;  in  modem  times,  in  France 
and  Germany,  a  nobleman  next  in 
rank  below  a  count ;  in  England, 
a  nobleman  of  the  lowest  grade  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  being  next 
below  a  viscoimt. 

(5^°°  "  The  tenants  in  chief  from 
the  Crown,  who  held  lands  of  the  annual  value  of  four 
hundred  pounds,  were  styled  73aro«s;  and  it  is  to  them, 
and  not  to  the  members  of  the  lowest  grade  of  the  nobil- 
ity (to  whom  the  title  at  the  present  time  belongs),  that 
reference  is  made  when  we  read  of  the  Barons  of  the  early 
days  of  England's  history.  .  .  .  Barons  are  addressed  as 
'  My  Lord,''^and  are  styled  '  Right  Honorable. '  All  their 
sons  and  daughters  are  '  Honorable.'  "  Cussans. 

2.  {Old  Law)  A  husband ;  as,  baron  and  feme,  hus- 
band and  wife.     [R.]  Cowell. 

Baron  of  beef,  two  sirloins  not  cut  asunder  at  the  back- 
bone. —  Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  formerly  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  elected  by  the  seven  Cinque 
Ports,  two  for  each  port.  —  Barons  of  the  exchequer,  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  one  of  the  three  an- 
cient courts  of  England,  now  abolished. 

Bar'on-age  (bSr'iln-aj),  n.  [OE.  barnage,  baronage, 
OF.    barnage,    F.    baronnage;    cf.   LL.    baronagium.] 

1.  The  whole  body  of  barons  or  peers. 

The  baronage  of  the  kingdom.  Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  The  dignity  or  rank  of  a  baron. 

3.  The  land  which  gives  title  to  a  baron.     [Obs.] 
Bar'on-ess  (-es),  re.     A  baron's  wife  ;  also,  a  lady  who 

holds  the  baronial  title  in  her  own  right ;  as,  the  Baron- 
ess Burdett-Coutts. 

Bar'on-et  (-iin-et),  re.  [Baron  -\-  -et.]  A  dignity  or 
degree  of  honor  next  below  a  baron  and  above  a  knight, 
having  precedency  of  all  orders  of  knights  except  those 
of  the  Garter.  It  is  the  lowest  degree  of  honor  that  is 
hereditary.    The  baronets  are  commoners. 

1^°°  The  order  was  founded  by  James  I.  in  1611,  and  is 
given  by  patent.  The  word,  however,  in  the  sense  of  a 
lesser  baron,  was  in  use  long  before.  "  Baronets  have 
the  title  of  '  Sir '  prefixed  to  their  Christian  names  ;  their 
surnames  being  followed  by  their  dignity,  usually  abbre- 
viated Bart.  Their  ivives  are  addressed  as  'Lady'  or 
'  Madam. '  Their  sons  are  possessed  of  no  title  beyond 
'  Esquire.' "  Cussans. 

Bar'on-et-age  (-aj),  re.    1.  State  or  rank  of  a  baronet. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  baronets. 

Bar'on-et-oy  (-sy),  re.  The  rank  or  patent  of  a  baronet. 

Ba-ro'ni-al  (ba-ro'ni-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  baron  or 
a  barony.     "  Baronial  tenure."  Hallam. 

Bar'O-ny  (bar'o-ny),  re. ;  pi.  Baeonies  (-niz).  [OF. 
baronie,  F.  baronnie,  LL.  baronia.  See  Baron.]  1.  The 
fee  or  domain  of  a  baron ;  the  lordship,  dignity,  or  rank 
of  a  baron. 


Baron's  Coronet. 


2.  In  Ireland,  a  territorial  division,  corresponding 
nearly  to  tlie  English  hundred,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  the  district  of  a  native  chief.  There  are 
252  of  these  baronies.  In  Scotland,  an  extensive  free- 
hold.    It  may  be  held  by  a  commoner.  Brande  &  C. 

Ba-roque'  (ba-rok'),  a.  [F.;  cf.  It.  barocco.]  {Arch.) 
In  bad  taste  ;  grotesque  ;  odd. 

Bar'O-scope  (bSr'o-skop),  n.  [Gr.  ^apos  weight  -|- 
-scope:  cf.  F.  baroscope.]  Any  instrument  showing  the 
changes  in  the  weight  of  the  atmoiphere ;  also,  less  ap- 
propriately, any  instrument  that  indicates  or  foreshad- 
ows changes  of  the  weather,  as  a  deep  vial  of  liquid  hold- 
ing in  suspension  some  substance  which  rises  and  falls 
with  atmospheric  changes. 

Bar'O-SCOp'lc  (-skSp'Ik),  )  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  deter- 

Bar'O-SCOp'ic-al  (-T-kol),  |      mined  by,  the  baroscope. 

Ba-rouche'  (ba-roosh'),  n.  [G.  barutsche,  It.  baroccio, 
biroccio,  LL.  barrotium,  fr.  L.  birotus  two-wheeled;  bi- 
=  bis  twice  +  rota  wheel.]  A  four-wlieeled  carriage, 
with  a  falling  top,  a  seat  on  the  outside  for  the  driver, 
and  two  double  seats  on  the  inside  arranged  so  that  the 
sitters  on  the  front  seat  face  those  on  the  back  seat. 

Ba'rou-chet'  (ba'r68-sha'),  n.  A  kind  of  light  ba- 
rouche. 

Bar'post'  (bar'posf),  n.  A  post  sunk  in  the  ground 
to  receive  the  bars  closing  a  passage  into  a  field. 

Barque  (bark),  re.     Same  as  3d  Bark,  re. 

Bar'ra-can  (bSr'ra-kan),  re.  [F.  baracan,  bouracan 
(cf.  Pr.  barracan.  It.  baracane,  Sp.  barragan,  Pg.  barre- 
gana,  LL.  barracanns),  fr.  Ar.  barrakdn  a  kind  of  black 
gown,  perh.  fr.  Per.  barak  a  garment  made  of  camel's 
hair.]  A  thick,  strong  stuff,  somewhat  like  camlet ;  — 
still  used  for  outer  garments  in  the  Levant. 

Bar'rack  (bSr'r«k),  re.  [F.  baroque,  fr.  It.  baracca 
(cf.  Sp.  barraca),  from  LL.  barra  bar.      See   Bar,  re.] 

1.  {Mil.)  A  building  for  soldiers,  especially  when  in 
garrison.  Commonly  in  the  pi.,  originally  meaning  tem- 
porary huts,  but  now  usually  applied  to  a  permanent 
structure  or  set  of  buildings. 

He  lodged  in  a  miserable  hut  or  barrack,  composed  of  dry 
branches  and  thatched  with  straw.  Gibbon. 

2.  A  movable  roof  sliding  on  four  posts,  to  cover  hay, 
straw,  etc.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Bar'rack,  v.  t.  To  supply  with  barracks ;  to  establish 
in  barracks ;  as,  to  barrack  troops. 

Bar'rack,  v.  i.     To  live  or  lodge  in  barracks. 

Bar'ra-clade  (bSr'ra^klad),  re.  [D.  baar,  OD.  baer, 
naked,  bare  -f-  klced  garment,  i.  e.,  cloth  undressed  oi 
without  nap.]  A  home-made  woolen  blanket  without 
nap.     [Local,  New  York]  Bartlett. 

Bar'ra-coon'  (-koon'),  n.  [Sp.  or  Pg.  barraca.  See 
Barrack.]  A  slave  warehouse,  or  an  Inclosure  where 
slaves  afe  quartered  temporarily.  Du  Chaillu. 

Bar'ra-OU'da  (-koo'dA),  )  re.     1.  {Zo'dl.)  A  voracious, 

Bar'ra-COU'ta  (-koo'ta),  (  pikelike,  marine  fish,  ol 
the  genus  Sphyrsena,  sometimes  used  as  food. 

<^^  Tliat  of  Europe  and  our  Atlantic  coast  is  Sphyrse- 
na spet  (or  /'?.  vulgaris) ;  a  southern  species  is  S.  picuda; 
the  Califomian  is  S.  argentea. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  large  edible  fresh-water  fish  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  (Thyrsites  atun). 

Bar'rage  (bar'raj),  re.  [F.,  fr.  barrer  to  bar,  from 
barre  bar.]  (Engin.)  An  artificial  bar  or  obstruction 
placed  in  a  river  or  water  course  to  increase  the  depth  of 
water ;  as,  the  barrages  of  the  Nile. 

II  Bar-ran'ca  (bar-ran'ka),  re.  [Sp.]  A  ravine  caused 
by  heavy  rains  or  a  watercourse.     [Texas  &  N.  Mex.] 

II  Bar'ras  (bSr'rSs),  re.   [F.]  A  resin,  caUed  also  jratooZ. 

Bar'ra-tor  (bar'ra-ter),  re.  [OE.  baratour,  OF.  bara- 
tear  deceiver,  fr.  OF.  barater,  bareter,  to  deceive,  cheat, 
barter.     See  Barter,  i).  i.]     One  guilty  of  barratry. 

Bar'ra-trous  (-triis),  a.  (Law)  Tainted  with,  or  con- 
stituting, barratry.  —  Bar'ra-trOUS-ly,  adv.  Kent. 

Bar'ra-try  (-try),  n.  [Cf.  F.  baraterie,  LL.  barataria. 
See  Baeeatob,  and  cf.  Bartery.]  1.  (Law)  The  prac- 
tice of  exciting  and  encouraging  lawsuits  and  quarrels. 
[Also  spelt  barretry.]  Coke.    Blackstone. 

2.  (Mar.  Law)  A  fraudulent  breach  of  duty  or  willful 
act  of  knovm  illegality  on  the  part  of  a  master  of  a  ship, 
in  his  character  of  master,  or  of  the  mariners,  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  ovmer  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  and  without  his 
consent.  It  includes  every  breach  of  trust  committed 
with  dishonest  purpose,  as  by  running  away  with  the 
ship,  sinking  or  deserting  her,  etc.,  or  by  embezzling  the 
cargo.  Kent.    Park. 

3.  (Scots  Law)  The  crime  of  a  judge  who  is  influenced 
by  bribery  in  pronouncing  judgment.  Wharton. 

Barred'  owl'  (bard'  oul').    (Zo'ol.)  A  large  American 
owl   (Syrnium    nebulosum)  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  transverse  bars  < 
dark  brown  color  on  the  breast. 

Bar'rel  (bar'rel),  re.  [OE. 
barel,  F.  barU,  prob.  fr.  barre 
bar.  Cf.  Baeeicade.]  1.  A 
round  vessel  or  cask,  of  great- 
er length  than  breadth,  and 
bulging  in  the  middle,  made 
of  staves  bound  with  hoops, 
and  having  flat  ends  or  heads. 

2.  The  quantity  which  con- 
stitutes a  full  barrel.  This 
varies  for  different  articles 
and  also  in  different  places 
for  the  same  article,  being 
regulated  by  custom  or  by 
law.  A  barrel  of  wine  is  31J 
gallons ;  a  barrel  of  flour  is 
196  pounds. 

3.  A  solid  drum,  or  a  hol- 
low cylinder  or  case ;  as,  the~ 
barrel  of  a  windlass ;  the  bar- 
rel of  a  watch,  within  wliich 
the  spring  is  coiled. 


Barred  Owl. 
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4.  A  metaHic  tube,  as  of  a  gun,  from  which  a  projec- 
tile is  discharged.  Knight. 

5.  A  jjur.     [Ote.]  1  Kings  xvii.  12. 

6.  {Zool.)  The  hollow  basal  part  of  a  feather. 

Barrel  bulk  (Com.),  a  measure  equal  to  five  cubic  feet, 
used  in  estiinatiiiK  capacity,  as  of  a  vessel  for  freight.  — 
Barrel  drain  (.Ircfl.),  a  dram  in  tlie  form  of  a  cylindrical 
tube.  —Barrel  of  a  boiler,  tlie  cylindrical  part  of  a  boiler, 
containing  the  flues.  —  Barrel  of  the  ear  (Aiiat.),  the  tym- 
paniun,  or  tympanic  cavity.  —  Barrel  organ,  an  instru- 
ment for  producing  music  by  the  action  of  a  revolving 
cylinder.  —  Barrel  vault.    See  under  Vault. 

Bar'rel  (bSr'rSl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Barreled  (-rSkl), 
or  Barrelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Barreling,  or  Barrel- 
lino.]     To  put  or  to  pack  in  a  barrel  or  barrels. 

Bar'reled,  Bar'reUed  (-rSld),  a.  Having  a  barrel ;  — 
used  in  composition ;  as,  a  iowhXe-barreled  guu. 

Bar'ren  (bSr'rfn),  a.  [OE.  barein,  OF.  brehaing, 
fem.  brehaigne,  baraigne,  F.  brUuiigne ;  of  uncertain 
origin  ;  cf.  Arm.  brekhan,  markhan,  sterile  ;  LL.  brana 
a  sterile  mare,  principally  in  Aquitanian  and  Spanisli  doc- 
uments; Bisc.  bnrau,  baru,  fasting.]  1.  Incapable  of 
producing  offspring ;  producing  no  young  ;  sterile ;  — 
said  of  women  and  female  animals. 

She  was  barren  cf  children.  £p.  Hall. 

2.  Not  producing  vegetation,  or  useful  vegetation  ; 
sterUe.     "  .Barren  mountain  tracts. "  Macaulay. 

3.  Unproductive  ;  fruitless  ;  unprofitable  ;  empty. 

Brilliant  but  barren  reveries.  Prescott. 

Some  schemes  will  appear  barren  of  hints  and  matter.    Sicift. 

4.  Mentally  dull ;  stupid.  Shak. 
Barren  flower,  a  flower  which  has  only  stamens  without 

a  pistil,  or  wliich  has  neither  stamens  nor  pistils.  —  Barren 
GrotmdB  (Geoff.),  a  vast  tract  in  Britisli  America  northward 
of  the  forest  regions.  —  Barren  Ground  bear(^oo/.),  a  pe- 
culiar bear,  inhabiting  the  Barren  Grounds,  now  believed 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  brown  bear  of  Europe.  —  Barren 
Ground  caribou  (Zoo!.),  a  small  reindeer  (Ranni/er  Graii- 
landicas)  peculiar  to  the  Barren  Grounds  and  Greenland. 

Bar'ren,  n.     1.  A  tract  of  barren  land. 

2.  pi.  Elevated  lands  or  plains  on  which  grow  small 
trees,  but  not  timber;  as,  pine  barre7is;  oali  barrens. 
They  are  not  necessarily  sterile,  and  are  often  fertile. 
\_Amer.'\  J.  Pickering. 

Bar'ren-ly,  adv.    Unfruitfully ;  unproductively. 

Bar'ren-ness,  n.  The  condition  of  being  barren  ;  ster- 
ility ;  unproductiveness. 

A  total  barrenness  of  invention.  Dryden. 

Bar'ren- wort'  (-%vfirt'),  n.  (Bot.)  An  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  Barberry  family  {Epimediuni  alpiniim), 
having  leaves  that  are  bitter  and  said  to  be  sudorific. 

Bar'ret  (bSr'rSt),  re.  [F.  barrette,  LL.  barreium  a 
cap.  See  Berretta,  and  cf.  Biketta.]  A  kind  of  cap  for- 
merly worn  by  soldiers ;  —  called  also  barret  cap.  Also, 
the  flat  cap  worn  by  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics. 

Bar'rl-cade'  (bSr'ri-kad'),  n.  [F.  barricade,  fr.  Sp. 
barricada,  orig.  a  barring  up  with  casks,  fr.  barrica  cask, 
perh.  fr.  LL.  barra  bar.    See  Bar,  n.,  and  cf.  Barrel,  re.] 

1.  {3Iil.)  A  fortification,  made  in  haste,  of  trees,  earth, 
palisades,  wagons,  or  anjrthing  that  will  obstruct  the 
progress  or  attack  of  an  enemy.  It  is  usually  an  obstruc- 
tion formed  in  streets  to  block  an  enemy's  access. 

2.  Any  bar,  obstruction,  or  means  of  defense. 

Such  a  banncade  as  would  greatly  annoy,  or  absolutely  stop, 
the  currents  of  the  atmosphere.  Derham. 

Bar'ri-cade',  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Barricaded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Barricading.]  [Cf.  F.  barricader.  See  Barri- 
cade, re.]  To  fortify  or  close  with  a  barricade  or  with 
barricades ;  to  stop  up,  as  a  passage ;  to  obstruct ;  as, 
the  workmen  barricaded  the  streets  of  Paris. 

The  further  und  whereof  [a  bridge]  was  barricaded  with  bar- 
rels. Hakluyt. 

Bar'ri-Cad''er  (-er),  n.   One  who  constructs  barricades. 

Bar'rl-ca'dO  (-ka'do),  re.  &  v.  t.   See  Barricade.  Shak. 

Bar'ri-er  (b5r'ri-er),  re.  [OE.  barrere,  barere,  F.  6or- 
riire,  fr.  barre  bar.  See  Bar,  re.]  1.  (Fort.)  A  car- 
pentry obstruction,  stockade,  or  other  obstacle  made  in 
a  passage  in  order  to  stop  an  enemy. 

2.  A  fortress  or  fortified  town,  on  the  frontier  of  a 
country,  commanding  an  avenue  of  approach. 

3.  pi.  A  fence  or  railing  to  mark  the  limits  of  a  place, 
or  to  keep  back  a  crowd. 

No  sooner  were  the  barriers  opened,  than  he  paced  into  the 
lists.  Sir  )J'.  Scott. 

4.  Any  obstruction  ;  anything  which  hinders  approach 
or  attack.     "  Constitutional  ftarriej's. "  Hopkinson. 

B.  Any  limit  or  boundary ;  a  line  ef  separation. 

'Twixt  that  [instinct]  and  reason,  what  a  nice  barrier  !  Pope. 

Barrier  gate,  a  heavy  gate  to  close  the  opening  through 
a  barrier.  —  Barrier  reef,  a  form  of  coral  reef  which  runs  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  shore,  and  incloses  a  lagoon 
channel  more  or  less  extensive.  —  To  fight  at  barriers,  to 
fight  with  a  barrier  between,  as  a  martial  exercise.  [Obs.] 

II  Bar'ri-gU'do  (bar'rl-gob'do),  re.  [Native  name,  fr. 
Sp.  barrigudo  big-bellied.]  (Zool.)  A  large,  dark-colored, 
South  American  monkey,  of  the  genus  Lagothrix,  having 
a  long  prehensile  tail. 

Bar'rlng-out'  (-out'),  re.  The  act  of  closing  the  doors 
of  a  schoolroom  against  a  schoolmaster ;  —  a  boyish  mode 
of  rebellion  in  schools.  Swift. 

Bar'ris-ter  (bSr'rls-ter),  n.  [From  Bar,  re.]  Coun- 
selor at  law ;  a  counsel  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar,  and 
undertake  the  public  trial  of  causes,  as  distinguished 
from  an  attorney  or  solicitor.    See  Attorney.     [Eng."] 

Bar'room'  (bar'room'),  n.  A  room  containing  a  bar 
or  counter  at  which  liquors  are  sold. 

Bar'row  (bSr'ro),  re.  [OE.  barow,  fr.  AS.  beran  to 
bear.  See  Bear  to  support,  and  cf.  Bier.]  1.  A  support 
having  handles,  and  vrith  or  without  a  wheel,  on  which 
heavy  or  bulky  things  can  be  transported  by  hand.  See 
Handbarrow,  and  Wheelbarrow.  Shak. 

2.  (Salt  Works)  A  wicker  case,  in  which  salt  is  put  to 
drain. 


Bar'row  (bSr'ro),  re.  [OE.  barow,  bargh,  AS.  bearg, 
bearh  ;  akin  to  Icel.  b'drgr,  OHG.  barh,  barug,  Q.  barch. 
V95.]    A  hog,  esp.  a  male  hog  castrated.  Holland. 

Bar'row,  re.  [OE.  bergh,  AS.  beorg,  beorh,  hill,  sepul- 
chral mound ;  akin  to  G.  berg  mountain,  Goth,  bairgahei 
hill,  hUly  country,  and  perh.  to  Skr.  bfhant  high,  Olr. 
brigh  mountain.  Cf.  Berg,  Berry  a  moimd,  and  Borough 
an  incorporated  town.]  1.  A  large  mound  of  earth  or 
stones  over  the  remauis  of  the  dead  ;  a  tumulus. 

2.  (Miniiig)  A  heap  of  rubbish,  attle,  etc. 

Bar'row-ist,  re.  (^Eccl.  J-Hst.)  A  follower  of  Henry 
Barrowe,  one  of  the  founders  of  Independency  or  Con- 
gregationalism in  England.  Barrowe  was  executed  for 
nonconformity  in  1593. 

Bar'ru-let  (bar'ru-15t),  n.  [Dim.  of  bar,  n.]  (,Uer.) 
A  diminutive  of  the  bar,  having  one  fourth  its  width. 

Bar'ru-ly  (b5r'ru-ly),  a.  {Her.)  Traversed  by  barru- 
lets  or  small  bars ;  —  said  of  the  field. 

Bar'ry  (bar'ry),  a.  {Her.)  Divided  into  bars;  —  said 
of  the  field. 

Barse  (bars),  n.  [AS.  bears,  bsers,  akin  to  D.  baars, 
G.  bars,  barsch.  Cf.  1st  Bass,  n.]  The  common  perch. 
See  1st  Bass.     \_Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Bar'tend'er  (bSr'tSnd'er),  n.     A  barkeeper. 

Bar'ter  (bar'ter),  v.  i.  limp.  &p,  p.  Bartered  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bartering.]  [OE.  bartren,  OF.  barater, 
bareter,  to  cheat,  exchange,  perh.  fr.  Gr.  npaTTeiv  to  do, 
deal  (well  or  ill),  use  practices  or  tricks,  or  perh.  fr. 
Celtic  ;  cf.  Ir.  brat/i  treachery,  W.  brad.  Cf.  Barrator.] 
To  traffic  or  trade,  by  exchanging  one  coumiodity  for  an- 
other, in  distinction  from  a  sale  and  purchase,  in  which 
money  is  paid  for  the  couunodities  transferred  ;  to  truck. 

Bar'ter,  v.  t.  To  trade  or  exchange  in  the  way  of  bar- 
ter ;  to  exchange  (frequently  for  an  unworthy  consider- 
ation) ;  to  traffic  ;  to  truck ;  —  sometimes  followed  by 
away  ;  as,  to  barter  away  goods  or  honor. 

Bar'ter,  re.  l.  The  act  or  practice  of  trafficking  by 
exchange  of  commodities  ;  an  exchange  of  goods. 

The  spirit  of  huckstering  and  barter.  Burke. 

2.  The  thing  given  in  exchange. 

Syn.  — Exchange;  dealing;  traffic;  trade;  truck. 

Bar'ter-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  barters. 

Bar'ter-y  (-y),  re.     Barter.     [06i.]  Camden. 

Barth  (barth),  re.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  A  place  of 
shelter  for  cattle.    IProv.  Eng.l  Halliwell. 

Bar-thol'0-mew  tide'  (biir-thol'S-mu  tid').  Time  of 
the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24th.  Shak. 

Bar'ti-zan'  (bar'tl-zan'),  n.  [Cf.  Brettice.]  {Arch.) 
A  smaD,  overhanging  structure  for  lookout  or  defense, 
usually  projecting  at  an  angle  of  a  building  or  near  an 
entrance  gateway. 

Bartlett  (bart'lgt),  re.  {Bot.)  A  Bartlett  pear,  a  fa- 
vorite kind  of  pear,  which  originated  in  England  about 
1770,  and  was  called  Williams'  Bonchretien.  It  was 
broughf  to  America,  and  distributed  by  Mr.  Enoch  Bart- 
lett, of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

Bar'ton  (biir'tiin),  re.  [AS.  beretUn  courtyard,  grange ; 
6ere  barley  +  iUn  an  inclosure.]  1.  The  demesne  lands 
of  a  manor ;  also,  the  manor  itself .     lEng."]         Burton. 

2.  A  farmyard.     lEng."]  Southey. 

Bar'tram  (-trom),  71.     (Bot.)  See  Bertram.  Johnson. 

Bar'way'  (-wa'))  re.  A  passage  into  a  field  or  yard, 
closed  by  bars  made  to  take  out  of  the  posts. 

Bar'wise'  (-wlz'),  adv.   {Her.)  Horizontally. 

Bar'WOOd'  (-wd5d'),  n.  A  red  wood  of  a  leguminous 
tree  {Baphia  nitida),  from  Angola  and  the  Gaboon  in 
Africa.  It  is  used  as  a  dyewood,  and  also  for  ramrods, 
violin  bows,  and  turner's  work. 

Bar'y-cen'trio  (bar'I-sen'trtk),  a.  [Gr.  |3apus  heavy 
+  KevTpov  center.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  center  of 
gravity.    See  Bai~ycentric  calculus,  under  Calculus. 

Ba-ryph'0-ny  (ba-rif'o-ny),  re.  [Gr.  ^apus  heavy  -f 
(l)^^^  a  sound,  voice.]     {Med.)  Difficulty  of  speech. 

Ba-ry'ta  (ba-ri'ta),  re.  [Gr.  ^apus  heavy.  Cf.  Baria.] 
(Chem.)  An  oxide  of  barium  (or  barytum) ;  a  heavy  earth 
with  a  specific  gravity  above  4. 

Ba-ry'tes  (-tez),  re.  [Gr.  /Sopu's  heavy :  cf .  Gr.  ^apuTr;? 
heaviness,  F.  baryte.']  {Min.)  Barium  sulphate,  gener- 
ally called  heavy  spar  or  barite.    See  Barite. 

Ba-ryt'io  (ba-rit'ik),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  baryta. 

Ba-ry'tO-cal'cite  (ba^ri'to-kal'sit),  re.  IBaryta  +  cal- 
cite.~\  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  white  or  gray  color,  occur- 
ring massive  or  crystallized.  It  is  a  compound  of  the 
carbonates  of  barium  and  calcium. 

Bar'y-tone,  Bar'i-tone  (bar'i-ton),  a.  [Gr.  iSapuVovos ; 
jSapiJs  heavy  -f-  toi-o;  tone.]  1.  {Mus.)  Grave  and  deep, 
as  a  kind  of  male  voice. 

2.  {Gi-eek  Gram.)  Not  marked  with  an  accent  on  the 
last  syllable^the  grave  accent  being  understood. 

Bar'y-tov,  Bar'i-tone,  re-  [F.  baryton  :  cf.  It.  bari- 
iono.]  1.  (Mus.)  (a)  A  male  voice,  the  compass  of 
which  partakes  of  the  common  bass  and  the  tenor,  but 
which  does  not  descend  as  low  as  the  one,  nor  rise  as 
high  as  the  other,  (b)  A  person  having  a  voice  of  such 
range,     (c)  The  viola  di  gamba,  now  entirely  disused. 

2.  {Greek  Gh-am.)  A  word  which  has  no  accent  marked 
on  the  last  syllable,  the  grave  accent  being  understood. 

Ba-ry'tum  (ba^ri'tiim),  re.  [NL.]  (Chem.)  The  metal 
barium.    See  Barium.     [iJ.] 

Ba'sal  (ba'snl),  a.    Relating  to,  or  forming,  the  base. 

Basal  cleavage.  See  under  Cleavage.  —  Basal  plane 
( Crystallog.),  one  parallel  to  the  lateral  or  horizontal  axis. 

Ba'sal-nerved' (-nervd'),  fl.  (Bot.)  Having  the  nerves 
radiating  from  the  base  ;  —  said  of  leaves. 

Ba-salt'  (ba-salf),  re.  [L.  basaltes  (an  African  word), 
a  dark  and  hard  species  of  marble  found  in  Ethiopia  : 
cf.  F.  basalte.]  1.  (Geol.)  A  rock  of  igneous  origin,  con- 
sisting of  augite  and  triclinic  feldspar,  witl>  grains  of  mag- 
netic or  titanic  iron,  and  also  bottle-green  particles  of 
olivine  frequently  disseminated. 

(B^^  It  is  usually  of  a  greenish  black  color,  or  of  some 
dmlbrown  shade,  or  black.  It  constitutes  immense  beds 
in  some  regions,  and  also  occurs  in  veins  or  dikes  cutting 
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through  other  rocks.  It  has  often  a  prismatic  structure, 
as  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland,  where  the  col- 
umns are  as  regular  as  if  the  work  of  art.  It  is  a  very 
tough  and  heavy  rock,  and  is  one  of  the  best  materials 
for  macadamizing  roads. 

2.  An  imitation,  in  pottery,  of  natural  basalt ;  a  kind 
of  black  porcelain. 

Ba-salt'ic  (ba-salf  Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  basalligue.']  Per- 
taining to  basalt ;  formed  of,  or  containing,  basalt ;  as, 
basaltic  lava. 

Ba-salt'i-form  (barsalfi-fSrm),  a. 
In  the  form  of  basalt ;  columnar. 

Ba-salt'oid  (ba-salf  oid),  a.  [Basalt  +  -oid.']  Formed 
like  basalt ;  basaltiform. 

Bas'an  (bSz'an),  re.     Same  as  Basil,  a  sheepskin. 

Bas'a-nite  (bSz'a-nit),  re.  [L.  basanites  lapis,  Gr.  pa- 
orai/os  the  touchstone  :  cf.  F.  basanite.l  (3Iin.)  Lydian 
stone,  or  black  jasper,  a  variety  of  siliceous  or  ffinty  slate, 
of  a  grayish  or  bluish  black  color.  It  is  employed  to  test 
the  purity  of  gold,  the  amount  of  alloy  being  indicated  by 
the  color  left  on  the  stone  when  rubbed  by  tlie  metal. 

II  Bas'  bleu'  (bii'  ble'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  bas  stocking  -f  bleu 
blue.]  A  bluestocking ;  a  literary  woman.  [Somewhat 
derisive'] 

Bas'cl-net  (bSs'sT-nSt),  re.  [OE.  bacinet,  basnet,  OF. 
bassinet,  bacinet,  P.  bassinet,  dim.  of  OF.  bacin,  F.  bassin, 
a  helmet  in  the  form  of  a  basin,]  A  light  helmet,  at  first 
operi,  but  later  made  with  a  visor.  [Written  also  basi- 
net, bassinet,  basnet.] 

Bas'CUle  (bSs'kijl),  re.  [F.,  a  seesaw.]  In  mechanics, 
an  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  the  seesaw,  in  which 
one  end  rises  as  the  other  falls. 

Bascule  bridge,  a 
counterpoise  or  bal- 
anced drawbridge, 
which  is  opened  by 
sinking  the  counter- 
poise and  thus  lifting 
the  footway  into  the 
air. 

Base  (bas),  a.  [OE. 
bass,  F.  bas,  low,  fr. 
LL.  bassus  thick,  fat, 
short,  humble  ;  cf.  L. 
Bassus,  a  proper 
name,  and  W.  bas 
shallow,  Cf.  Bass  a 
part  in  music]  1.  Of 
little,  or  less  than  the 
usual,  height ;  of  low 
growth  ;  as,  6a.se 
shrubs.  lArchaic] 
Shak. 

2.  Low  in  place  or 
position.  lObs.]  Shak. 

3.  Of  humble  birth; 
of  low  degree  ;  lowly ; 
mean.  [Archaic] 
"A  peasant  and  base 
swain."  Bacon. 

4.  Illegitimate  by  birth ;  bastard, 


Oue  form  of  Bascule  Bridge. 
A  Bridge,  turning  on  pivot  at  a;  B 
Lever,  turning  on  pivot  at  6  ,-  C 
Chain  which  raises  bridge;  D  Chain 
which  attendants  pull  to  raise  lever 
and  bridge;  E  counterpoise.  When 
the  chain  D  is  pulled,  the  bridge  is 
raised  to  a  vertical  position  and 
stops  the  entrance. 

[Archaic] 
Why  bastard  ?  wherefore  base  ?  Shak. 

5.  Of  little  comparative  value,  as  metal  inferior  to  gold 
and  silver,  the  precious  metals. 

6.  Alloyed  with  inferior  metal  ;  debased ;  as,  base 
coin ;  base  bullion. 

7.  Morally  low.  Hence :  Low-minded ;  tinworthy ; 
without  dignity  of  sentiment ;  ignoble  ;  mean  ;  illiberal ; 
menial ;  as,  a  base  feUow ;  base  motives ;  base  occupa- 
tions. "A  cruel  act  of  a,  base  and  a  cowardish  mind," 
Eobynson  {More's  Utopia).  "  .Base  ingratitude. "  Milton. 

8.  Not  classical  or  correct.     ".Baw  Latin."       Fuller. 

9.  Deep  or  grave  in  sound ;  as,  the  base  tone  of  a  violin. 
[In  this  sense,  commonly  written  bass.] 

10.  (Law)  Not  held  by  honorable  service ;  as,  a  base 
estate,  one  held  by  services  not  honorable ;  held  by  vil- 
lenage.  Such  a  tenure  is  called  base,  or  low,  and  the 
tenant,  a  base  tenant. 

Base  fee,  formerly,  an  estate  held  at  the  vrill  of  the  lord ; 
now,  a  qualified  fee.  See  note  under  Fee,  «.,  4.  —  Base 
metal.    See  under  Metal. 

Syn.  — Dishonorable ;  worthless;  ignoble;  low-mind- 
ed ;  infamous  ;  sordid ;  degraded.  —  Base,  Vile,  Mean. 
These  words,  as  e.xpressing  moral  qualities,  are  here  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  tlieir  strength,  the  strongest  being 
placed  first.  Base  marks  a  high  degree  of  moral  turpi- 
tude ;  vile  and  mean  denote,  in  different  degrees,  the 
want  of  what  is  valuable  or  worthy  of  esteem.  What  is 
baie  excites  our  abhorrence ;  what  is  vile  provokes  our 
disgust  or  indignation ;  what  is  mean  awakens  contempt. 
Base  is  opposed  to  high-minded ;  vile,  to  noble ;  mean,  to 
liberal  or  generous.  Ingratitude  is  base  ;  sycophancy  is 
vile ;  undue  compliances  are  mean. 

Base,  re.  [F.  base,  L.  basis,  fr.  Gr.  fidcns  a  stepping, 
step,  a  base,  pedestal,  fr.  /SaiVeii/  to  go,  step,  akin  to  E. 
come.  Cf.  Basis,  and  see  Come,]  1,  The  bottom  of  auj'- 
thing,  considered  as  its  support,  or  that  on  wliich  some- 
thing rests  for  support ;  the  foundation ;  as,  the  base  of 
a  statue,     "The  6««e  of  mighty  mountains,"      Prescott. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  fundamental  or  essential  part  of  a  thing ; 
the  essential  principle  ;  a  groundwork. 

3.  (Arch.)    (a)   The   lower 
part  of  a  wall,  pier,  or  col- 
umn, when  treated  as  a  sep-      yy 
arate    feature,    usually    in    y/o 
projection,   or  especially   or-       )e 
namented.  (b)  The  lower  part  Ya 

of    a   complete   architectural  r" 

design,  as  of  a  monument ; 
also,  the  lower  part  of  any 
elaborate  piece  of  furniture  or 
decoration. 

4.  (Bot.)  That  extremity  of 
a  le-if,  fruit,  etc.,  at  which  it 
is  attached  to  its  support. 
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Base,  called  *'  Attic  base." 
if  Plinth  !  a  Lower  torus  ; 
b  Upper  torus  ;  c  Scotia ; 
.f.ff  Fillets;  M  Shaft, 
fluted,  with  fillets  between 
flutings. 
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5.  (C/iem.)  Tlie  positive,  or  non-acid  component  of  a 
salt ;  a  substance  whicli,  combined  with  an  acid,  neutral- 
izes the  latter  and  forms  a  salt ;  —  applied  also  to  the 
hydroxides  of  the  positive  elements  or  radicals,  and  to 
certain  organic  bodies  resembling  them  in  their  property 
of  forming  salts  with  acids. 

6.  (Pharmacy)  The  chief  ingredient  in  a  compound. 

7.  (Dyeing)  A  substance  used  as  a  mordant.  Ure. 

8.  (Fort.)  The  exterior  side  of  the  polygon,  or  that 
imaginary  line  which  connects  the  salient  angles  of  two 
adjacent  bastions. 

9.  (Geom.)  The  line  or  surface  constituting  that  part 
of  a  figure  on  which  it  is  supposed  to  stand. 

10.  (Math. )  The  number  from  wliich  a  mathematical 
table  is  constructed ;  as,  the  base  of  a  system  of  loga- 
rithms. 

11.  [See  Base  low.]  A  low,  or  deep,  soimd.  (Mus.) 
(a)  The  lowest  part ;  the  deepest  male  voice,  (b)  One 
who  sings,  or  the  instrument  which  plays,  base.  [Now 
commonly  written  Jn.s.s.] 

The  trebles  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar.       Drijden. 

12.  (3ni. )  A  place  or  tract  of  country,  protected  by 
fortifications,  or  by  natural  advantages,  from  wliich  the 
operations  of  an  army  proceed,  forward  movements  are 
made,  supplies  are  furnislied,  etc. 

13.  (Mil.)  Tlie  smallest  kind  of  cannon.     \_Obs.'] 

14.  (Zool.)  That  part  of  an  organ  by  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  another  more  central  organ. 

15 .  ( Crystallog. )  The  basal  plane  of  a  crystal. 

16.  (Geol.)  The  ground  mass  of  a  rock,  especially  if 
not  distinctly  crystalline. 

17.  (//ei. )  The  lower  part  of  the  field.  See  Escutcheon. 

18.  The  housing  of  a  horse.     [06s.] 

19.  pi.  A  kind  of  skirt  (often  of  velvet  or  brocade,  but 
sometimes  of  mailed  armor)  which  hung  from  the  middle 
to  about  the  knees,  or  lower.     [06s.] 

20.  The  lower  part  of  a  robe  or  petticoat.     [06«.] 

21.  An  apron.   [06i.]    "  Bakers  in  their  linen  bases." 

Marston. 

22.  The  point  or  line  from  which  a  start  is  made ;  a 
starting  place  or  a  goal  in  various  games. 

To  their  appointed  hase  they  went.  Dryden. 

23.  (Surv.)  A  line  in  a  survey  which,  being  accurately 
determined  in  length  and  position,  serves  as  the  origin 
from  which  to  compute  the  distances  and  positions  of 
any  points  or  objects  connected  with  it  by  a  system  of 
triangles.  Lyman. 

24.  A  rustic  play ;  —  called  alsopj'woner'i  base, prison 
base,  or  bars.     "  To  run  the  country  6ase. "  Shale. 

25.  (Baseball)  Any  one  of  the  four  bounds  which  mark 
the  circuit  of  the  infield. 

Altern  base.  See  under  Altern. — Attic  base.  (Arch.) 
See  under  Attic. — Base  course.  {Arch.)  (a)  The  first  or 
lower  course  of  a  foundation  wall,  made  of  large  stones  or 
amass  of  concrete;  —  called  also /o««t^u^'on  course,  (b) 
The  architectural  member  forming  the  transition  between 
the  basement  and  the  wall  above.  — Base  hit  (Baseball),  a 
hit,  by  wliich  the  batsman,  witliout  .any  error  on  the  part 
of  liis  opponents,  is  able  to  reach  the  iirst  base  without  be- 
ing put  out.  —  Base  line,  (a)  A  main  line  taken  as  a  base, 
as  in  surveying  or  in  military  operations.  (6 )  A  line  traced 
round  a  cannon  at  the  rear  of  the  vent.  —  Base  plate,  the 
foundation  plate  of  heavy  macliinery,  as  of  the  steam 
engine;  the  bed  plate. —  Base  ring  (Ordnance),  a  project- 
ing band  of  metal  around  the  breech,  connected  with  the 
body  of  the  gun  by  a  concave  molding.  B.  L.  Scott. 

Base  (has),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Based  (bast) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  11.  Basing.]  [From  Base,  n.]  "To  put  on  a  base  or 
basis;  to  lay  the  foundation  of;  to  found,  as  an  argu- 
ment or  conclusion ;  —  used  with  on  or  upon.         Bacon. 

Base,  V.  t.  [See  Base,  a.,  and  cf.  Abase.]  1.  To 
abase;  to  let,  or  cast,  down ;  to  lower.     [Ofo.] 

If  any  .  .  .  based  his  pike.        Sir  T.  North. 

2.  To  reduce  the  value  of ;  to  debase.     \Obs.'\ 

Metals  which  we  can  not  hotse.  Bacon. 

Base'ball'  (-bal'),  n.  1.  A  game  of  ball,  so  called  from 
the  bases  or  bounds  (four  in  number)  which  designate 
the  circuit  which  each  player  must  endeavor  to  make 
after  striking  the  ball. 

2.  The  ball  used  in  this  game. 

Base1>oard'  (-bord'),  n.  (Arch.)  A  board,  or  other 
woodwork,  carried  round  the  walls  of  a  room  and  touch- 
ing the  floor,  to  form  a  base  and  protect  the  plastering  ; 
—  also  called  washboard  (in  England),  mopboard,  and 
sa'ubboard. 

Base'born'  (-bSrn'),  a.    1.  Bom  out  of  wedlock.    Gay. 

2.  Born  of  low  parentage. 

3.  Vile;  mean.     "Thy  Jose Jo^-n  heart."  Shak. 
BaSB'-bum'er  (-biirn'er),  n.     A  furnace  or  stove  in 

which  the  fuel  is  contained  in  a  hopper  or  chamber,  and 
is  fed  to  the  fire  as  the  lower  stratum  is  consumed. 

Base'-court'  (-korf),  «•  [E.  basse-cour.  See  Base, 
a.,  and  Court,  «.]  1.  The  secondary,  inferior,  or  rear 
courtyard  of  a  large  house ;  the  outer  court  of  a  castle. 

2.  (Law)  An  inferior  court  of  law,  not  of  record. 

Based  (bast),  p.  p.  &  a.  1.  Having  a  base,  or  having 
as  a  base  ;  supported  ;  as,  ^y^osA-based. 

2.  [See  Base,  n.,  18-21.]  Wearing,  or  protected  by, 
bases.     \Obs.'\     "  .Based  in  lavmy  velvet. "  E- Sail. 

Ba'se-dow's  dis-ease'  (ba'se-doz  dtz-ez')-  [Named 
for  Dr.  Basedow,  a  German  physician.]  (il/ed.)  A  dis- 
ease characterized  by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
prominence  of  the  eyeballs,  and  inordinate  action  of  the 
heart ;  —  called  also  exophthalmic  goUer.  Flint. 

Bas'e-lard  (bas'e-lard),  n.  [OP.  baselarde,  LL.  bas- 
illardus.']  A  short  sword  or  dagger,  worn  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.     [Written  also  baslard.2  Fairholt. 

Base'less,  a.  Without  a  base ;  having  no  foundation 
or  support.     "The  tasefes  fabric  of  this  vision."    Shak. 

Basely,  adv.  1.  in  a  base  manner ;  with  despicable 
.  meanness;  dishonorably;  shamefully. 

2.  Illegitimately ;  in  bastardy.     lArchaic]      Knolles. 

Base'ment  (bSs'ment),  n.  [P.  soubassement.  Of 
i  Hnoertain  origin.     Cf.  Base,  a..  Bastion.]    (Arch.)  The 


outer  wall  of  the  ground  story  of  a  building,  or  of  a  part 
of  that  story,  when  treated  as  a  distinct  substructure. 
(See  Base,  n.,  3  (a).)  Hence :  The  rooms  of  a  ground 
floor,  collectively. 

Basement  membrane  (Anat.),  a  delicate  membrane  com- 
posed of  a  single  layer  of  flat  cells,  forming  the  substra- 
tum upon  which,  in  many  organs,  the  epithelioid  cells  are 
disposed. 

Base'neSS  (bas'nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  base ;  degradation ;  vileness. 

I  once  did  hold  it  a  baseness  to  write  fair.  Ska/c. 

Bas'e-net  (bSs'e-net),  n.    See  Bascinet.    [06i.] 

Base'  vi'ol  (vi'iil).    See  Bass  viol. 

Bash  (bash),  V.  I.  &  i.  [OE.  baschen,  baissen.  See 
Abash.]  To  abash;  to  disconcert  or  be  disconcerted  or 
put  out  of  countenance.     [06s.] 

His  countenance  was  bold  and  bashed  not.      Spenser. 

Ba-Shaw'  (ba-sha'),  n.  [See  Pasha.]  1.  A  Turkish 
title  of  honor,  now  written  pasha.     See  Pasha. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  magnate  or  grandee. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  A  very  large  sQuroid  fish  (Leptops  olivaris) 
of  the  Mississippi  valley ;  — also  called  goujon,  mud  cat, 
and  yeilow  cat. 

Bash'ful  (bSsh'ful),  a.  [See  Bash.]  1.  Abashed  ; 
daunted  ;  dismayed.     [06i.] 

2.  Very  modest,  or  modest  to  excess  ;  constitutionally 
disposed  to  shrink  from  public  notice ;  indicating  ex- 
treme or  excessive  modesty  ;  shy  ;  as,  a  bashful  person, 
action,  expression. 

Syn.  —  Diffident;  retiring;  reserved  ;  shamefaced; 
sheepish. 

Bash'ful-ly,  adv.     In  a  bashful  manner. 

Bash'ful-ness,  «.     The  quaUty  of  being  bashful. 

Syn.  — Bashfulness,  Modesty,  DnriDENCE,  Shtness. 
Modesty  arises  from  a  low  estimate  of  ourselves  ;  bash- 
fulness  is  an  abashineiit  or  agitation  of  the  spirits  at  com- 
mg  into  contact  with  others  ;  diffidence  is  produced  by  an 
undue  degree  of  self -distrust ;  shyness  usually  arises  from 
an  excessive  self-consciousness,  and  a  painful  impression 
that  every  one  is  looking  at  us.  Modesty  of  deportment 
is  becommg  in  all ;  bashfulness  often  gives  rise  to  mis- 
takes and  blundering ;  diffidence  in  society  frequently 
makes  a  man  a  burden  to  himself  ;  shyness  usually  pro- 
duces a  reserve  or  distance  which  is  often  mistaken  for 
haughtiness. 

II  Bash'l-ba-ZOUk'  (bash'I-ba-zook'),  n.  [Turkish, 
light-headed,  a  fooUsh  fellow.]  A  soldier  belonging  to 
the  irregular  troops  of  the  Turkish  army. 

Bash'Iess,  a.  Shameless ;  unblushing.  [06s.]  Spenser. 

Bas'hyle  (bSs'hil),  n.     (Chem.)    See  Basyle. 

Ba'si-  (ba'si-).  A  combining  form,  especially  in  ana- 
tomical and  botanical  words,  to  indicate  the  base  or  po- 
sition at  or  near  a  base ;  forming  a  base  ;  as,  iast'bran- 
chials,  the  most  ventral  of  the  cartilages  or  bones  of  the 
branchial  arches ;  6astcranial,  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
cranium  ;  6ffsifacial,  6ajitemporal,  etc. 

Ba'slc  (ba'sik),  a.  1.  (Cheni.)  (a)  Relating  to  a 
base  ;  performing  the  office  of  a  base  in  a  salt.  (6)  Hav- 
ing the  base  in  excess,  or  the  amount  of  the  base  atom- 
icaUy  greater  than  that  of  the  acid,  or  exceeding  in  pro- 
portion that  of  the  related  neutral  salt,  (e)  Apparently 
alkaline,  as  certain  normal  salts  which  exhibit  alkaline 
reactions  with  test  paper. 

2.  (Min.)  Said  of  crystalline  rocks  which  contain  a 
relatively  low  percentage  of  silica,  as  basalt. 

Basic  salt  ( Chem. ),  a  salt  formed  from  a  base  or  hydrox- 
ide by  the  jpartial  replacement  of  its  hydrogen  bj-  a  neg- 
ative or  acid  element  or  radical. 

Ba-SlC'er-ite  (ba-sis'er-it),  n.  IBasi-  -J-  Gr.  xepa;  horn, 
antenna.]  (Zool.)  The  second  joint  of  the  antennae  of 
crustaceans. 

Ba-sic'1-ty  (ba-sTs'i-ty),  n.  (Chem.)  (a)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  a  base.  (6)  The  power  of  an  acid  to 
unite  with  one  or  more  atoms  or  equivalents  of  a  base,  as 
indicated  by  the  number  of  replaceable  hydrogen  atoms 
contained  in  the  acid. 

Ba-sid'1-O-spore  (ba-sTdT-o-spor),  n.  IBasidium  -f 
spore.]  (Bot.)  A  spore  borne  by  a  basidium. —  Ba-Sld'- 
i-0-spor'OUS  (-6-spor'us),  a. 

II  Ba-Sld'l-um  (ba-sid'I-um),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Gr. 
j3d(ri9  base.]  (Bot.)  A  special  oblong  or  pyriform  cell, 
with  slender  branches,  which  bears  the  spores  in  that 
division  of  fungi  called  Basidiomycetes,  of  which  the 
common  mushroom  is  an  example. 

Ba'sl-fl'er  (ba'si-fi'er),  w.  {Chem.)  That  which  con- 
verts into  a  salifiable  base. 

Ba-sU'U-gal  (bi-sif'iJ-gal),  a.  \_Base,  n.  -|-  L.  fugere 
to  flee.]  (Bot.)  Tending  or  proceeding  away  from  the 
base ;  as,  a  basifugal  growth. 

Ba'si-fy  (ba'si-fi),  V.  t.  [Base -\-  -/y.]  (Chem.)  To 
convert  into  a  salifiable  base.  jr 

II  Ba'si-gyn'1-um  (ba'sT-jinT-iim),  n.  '  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
jSacris  base  +  yvvri  woman.]  (Bot.)  The  pedicel  on  which 
the  ovary  of  certain  flowers,  as  the  passion  flower,  is 
seated  ;  a  carpophore  or  thecaphore. 

Ba'Si-hy'al  (ba'sT-hi'al),  a.  [_Basi-  +  Gr.  Y  (the  let- 
ter "upsilon");  from  the  shape.]  (.<lma<.)  Noting  two 
small  bones,  forming  the  body  of  the  inverted  hyoid  arch. 

Ba'si-hy'oid  (-old),  n.  [Basi--{- hyoid.']  (Anat.)  The 
central  tongue  bone. 

Bas'il  (baz'il),  n.  [Cf.  F.  basile  and  E.  Bezel.]  The 
slope  or  angle  to  which  the  cutting  edge  of  a  tool,  as  a 
plane,  is  ground.  drier. 

Bas'il,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Basiled  (-Tld)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Basiling.]  To  grind  or  form  the  edge  of  to  an 
angle.  Moxon. 

Bas'il,  n.  [F.  basilic,  fr.  L.  basilicus  royal,  Gr.  ^a- 
o-aiKos,  fr.  ^ao-i^CTS  king.]  (Boi.)  The  name  given  to 
several  aromatic  herbs  of  the  Mint  family,  but  chiefly  to 
the  common  or  sweet  basil  (Ocymum  basilicum),  and  the 
bush  basil,  or  lesser  basil  (0.  minimum),  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  in  cookery.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
several  kinds  of  mountain  mint  (Pycnanthemum). 

Basil  thyme,  a  name  given  to  the  fragrant  herbs  Cala- 


mintha  Acinos  and  C.  Nepeta.  —Wild  basil,  a  plant  (Cala- 
mintha  clinopodium)  of  the  Mint  family. 

Bas'il  (bSz'Il),  n.    [Corrupt,  from  E.  basan,  F.  basane, 

LL.  basanium,  bazana,  fr.  Ar.  bithana,  prop.,  lining.] 

The  skin  of  a  sheep  tanned  with  bark. 

Bas'i-lar  (bSz'i-ler),  I  a.     [F.   basilaire,  fr.  L.  basis. 

Bas'1-la-ry  (-la-ry),  (     See  Base,  «.]    1.  Relating  to, 

or  situated  at,  the  base. 

2.  Lower  ;  inferior  ;  applied  to  impulses  or  springs  of 
action.     [iJ.]     "  i?(M!7ar  instincts. "         I{.  W.  Beecher. 
Ba-Sll'lC  (ba-zTl'ik),  n.     [F.  basilique.']     Basilica. 
Ba-Sll'ic(ba-zTl'ik),  i  o.     [See  Basilica.]    1.  Royal; 
Ba-sil'ic-al  (-i-kal),  |      kingly  ;  also,  basilican. 
2.  (Anat. )  Pertaining  to  certain  parts,  anciently  sup- 
posed to  have  a  specially  important  function  in  the  aii- 
imal  economy,  as  the  middle  vein  of  the  right  arm. 

Ba-sll'1-ca  (-i-ka),  n.  ;  pi.  Basilicas  (-kaz) ;  sometimes 
Basilica  (-se).  [L.  basilica,  Gr.  /Sao-iAtK?)  (sc.  oixi'a,  or 
o-Toci),  fr.  /Sao-tAiKOs  royal,  fr.  /JacriAeus  king.]  1.  Origi- 
nally, the  palace  of  a  king ;  but  afterward,  an  apartment, 
provided  in  the  houses  of  persons  of  importance,  where 
assemblies  were  held  for  dispensing  justice ;  and  hence, 
any  large  hall  used  for  this  purpose. 

2.  (Arch.)  (a)  A  building  used  by  the  Romans  as  a 
place  of  public  meeting,  with  court  rooms,  etc.,  attached. 
(6)  A  church  building  of  the  earlier  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  plan  of  which  was  taken  from  the  basilica 
of  the  Romans.  The  name  is  still  applied  to  some 
churches  by  way  of  honorary  distinction. 

Ba-Sil'i-ca,   n.      A  digest  of   the  laws  of  Justinian, 

translated  from  the  original  Latin  into  Greek,  by  order 

of  Basil  I.,  in  the  ninth  century.  P.  Cyc. 

Ba-Sil'l-can  (T-kan),  a.  Of,  relating  to,  or  resembling, 

a  basUica ;  basilical. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  churches  in  Constanti- 
nople were  in  the  basilican  form.  Milrnan. 
Ba-sll'i-COk  (-i-k5k),  ra.    [OF.  Jarfiicoc]  The  basilisk. 
[06s.]                                                                     Chaucer. 

-  II  Ba-sil'1-con  (-kSn),  n.  [L.  basilicon,  Gr.  paaiAtKov, 
neut.  of  jSacriAtKos :  cf.  F.  basilicon.  See  Basilica.] 
(Med.)  An  ointment  composed  of  wax,  pitch,  resin,  and 
olive  oil,  lard,  or  other  fatty  substance. 

Bas'i-lisk  (baz'i-lisk),  n.  [L.  basiUscus,  Gr.  jSacrt- 
AiV/co;  little  king,  kind  of  serpent,  dim.  of  /SaaiXeus  king  | 

—  so  named  from  some  prominences  on  the  head  resem- 
bling a  crown.]  1.  A  fabulous  serpent,  or  dragon.  The 
ancients  alleged  that  its  hissing  would  drive  away  all 
other  serpents,  and  that  its  breath,  and  even  its  look, 
was  fatal.    See  Cockatrice. 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk.  Shak. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  lizard  of  the  genus  Basiliscus,  belonging 
to  the  family  Igua- 
nidx. 

^W^  This  genus  is 
remarkable  for  a 
membranous  bag  ris- 
ing above  the  occi- 
put, which  can  be 
tilled  with  air  at 
pleasure  ;  also  for  an 
elevated  crest  along 
the  back,  that  can  be 
raised  or  depressed 
at  will.  Basihsk  {Basilisois  mitratus). 

3.  (Mil.)  A  large 

piece  of  ordnance,  so  called  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  serpent  of  that  name,  or  from  its  size.     [06s.] 

Ba'sin  (ba's'n),  n.  [OP.  bacin,  F.  bassin,  LL.  bacchi- 
nus,  fr.  bacca  a  water  vessel,  fr.  L.  bacca  berry,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  round  shape  ;  or  perh.  fr.  Celtic.     Cf.  Bac] 

1.  A  hollow  vessel  or  dish,  to  hold  water  for  washing, 
and  for  various  other  uses. 

2.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  basin. 

3.  A  hollow  vessel,  of  various  forms  and  materials, 
used  in  the  arts  or  manufactures,  as  that  used  by  glass 
grinders  for  forming  concave  glasses,  by  hatters  for 
molding  a  hat  into  shape,  etc. 

4.  A  hollow  place  containing  water,  as  a  pond,  a  dock 
for  ships,  a  little  bay.  Pope. 

5.  (Physical  Geog.)  (a)  A  circular  or  oval  valley,  or 
depression  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  lowest  part 
of  whici  is  generally  occupied  by  a  lake,  or  traversed  by 
a  river.  (6)  The  entire  tract  of  country  drained  by  a 
river,  or  sloping  towards  a  sea  or  lake. 

6.  (Geol.)  An  isolated  or  circumscribed  formation,  par- 
ticularly where  the  strata  dip  inward,  on  all  sides,  to- 
ward a  center ;  —  especially  applied  to  the  coal  formations, 
called  coal  basins  or  coalfields. 

Ba'sined  (ba's'nd),  a.  Inclosed  in  a  basin.  "  Ba- 
sined  rivers."  Youngi. 

Bas'1-net  (bSsli-nEt),  n.    Same  as  Bascinet. 

Ba'si-oc-cip'i-tal  (ba'sT-ok-sTp'I-tal),  a.  IBasi-  -f- 
ocapital.']  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bone  in  the 
base  of  the  cranium,  frequently  forming  a  part  of  the 
occipital  in  the  adult,  but  usually  distinct  in  the  young. 
—  n.    The  basioccipital  bone. 

II  Ba'si-on  (ba'sT-5n),  n.  [Gr.  |8do-ts  a  base.]  (Anat.) 
The  middle  of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  great  foramen 
of  the  skull. 

Ba-sip'0-dlte  (bi-sTp'o-dit),  n.  IBasi-  -\-  ttous,  ttoSos, 
foot.]     (Anat.)  The  basal  joint  of  the  legs  of  Crustacea. 

II  Ba-sip'te-ryg'i-mn  (-te-rlj'I-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
pda-i'S  a  base  -)-  Trrepvyiov  a  fin.]  (Anat.)  A  bar  of  car- 
tilage at  the  base  of  the  embryonic  fins  of  some  fishes. 
It  develops  into  the  metapterygium.  — Ba-Blp'ter-yg'i-al 
(-ter-Ij'T-al),  a. 

Ba'sip-ter'y-gold  (ba'sip-cgrT-goid),  a.  &  n.  IBasi- 
-^ pterygoid.]  (Anat.)  Applied  to  a  protuberance  of  the 
base  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Ba'sls  (ba'sis),  n. ;  pi.  Bases  (-sez).  [L.  basis,  Gr. 
jSdo-is.  See  Base,  n.]  1.  The  foundation  of  anything ; 
that  on  which  a  thing  rests.  JOryden. 

2.  The  pedestal  of  a  column,  pillar,  or  statue.  [06s.] 
If  no  basis  bear  my  rising  name.  Pope. 
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a.  The  groundwork  ;  the  first  or  fundamental  princi- 
ple ;  that  which  supports. 

The  basis  of  public  credit  is  good  faith.     A.  Hamilton. 

4.  The  principal  component  part  of  a  thing. 

Ba-sis'0-lute  (ba-sTs'o-lSt),  o.  IBasi-  +  solute,  a.] 
i^BoL)  Prolonged  at  tlie  base,  as  certain  leaves. 

Ba'si-sphe'nold  (ba'si-sfe'noid),   )  a.     [Basi-  4-  sphe- 

Ba'si-sphe-noid'al  (-sfe-noid'al),  )  noid.']  (Anat.) 
Of  orpertaining  to  that  part  of  the  base  of  the  cranium 
between  tlie  basioccipital  and  the  presphenoid,  whicli 
usually  ossifies  separately  in  the  embryo  or  in  the  young, 
and  becomes  a  part  of  the  sphenoid  in  the  adult. 

Ba'sl-sphe'noid,  n.     (Anai.)  The  basisphenoid  bone. 

Bask  (baslf),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Basked  (baskt)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Baskinq.]  [OScaud.  baSask  to  bathe  one's 
self,  or  perh.  bakask  to  bake  one's  self,  sk  being  reflexive. 
See  Bath,  n..  Bake,  v.  <.]  To  lie  in  warmth ;  to  be  ex- 
posed to  genial  heat. 

Basks  in  the  glare,  and  stems  the  tepid  wave.    Goklsniith. 

Bask,  V.  t.  To  warm  by  continued  exposure  to  heat ; 
to  warm  with  genial  heat. 

Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength.  Mllon. 

BasliGt  (bas'ket),  n.  [Of  unknomi  origin.  The  mod- 
ern Celtic  words  seem  to  be  from  the  English.]  1.  A 
vessel  made  of  osiers  or  other  twigs,  cane,  rushes,  splints, 
or  otlier  flexible  material,  interwoven.  "  Rude  baskets 
.  .  .  woven  of  the  flexile  willow."  Dyer. 

2.  The  contents  of  a  basket;  as  much  as  a  basket  con- 
tains ;  as,  a  basket  of  peaches. 

3-  {Areh.)  The  bell  or  vase  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 
[Improperly  so  used.]  G-ioilt. 

4.  The  two  back  seats  facing  one  another  on  the  out- 
side of  a  stagecoach.     [Eng.'}  Goldsmith. 

Basket  fish  (Zoo/.),  an  ophiuran  of  the  genus  Astrophy- 
ton,  havuig  the  arras  raucli  branched.  See 
AsTROPHYTON.  —  Basket  hilt,  a  hilt  witli  a 
covering  wrought  like  basketwork  to  pro- 
tei-t  the  hand.  Iludibras.  Hence,  Baaket- 
Jiilted,  a.  —  Basket  work,  work  consisting 
of  plaited  osiers  or  twigs.  —  Basket  worm 
(ZooL),  a  lepidopterous  msect  of  the  genus 
Tliyridopteryr  and  allied  genera,  esp.  T. 
ephemer^formis.  The  larva  makes  and 
carries  about  a  bag  or  basket-Uke  case  of 
silk  and  twigs,  wliich  it  afterwards  hangs 
up  to  shelter  the  pupa  and  wingless  admc 
females. 


Bas'ket,  v./.  To  put  into  a  basket,  [i?.] 
Bas'ket-ful  (-fui)i,  »•  /  pi-  Basketfuls 

(-fulz).   As  much  as  a  basket  will  contain. 

Bas'ket-ry  (-ry),  ?*.   The  art  of  making 
baskets  ;  also,  baskets,  taken  collectively. 

Bask'ing  shark'    (bask'Ing   shark'). 
{ZooL)     One    of  the  largest    species  of 
sharks  {Cetorhinus  maximus),  so  called 
from  its  habit  of  basking  in  the  sun; 
the  liver  shark,  or  bone  shark.     It  in-     „  -  Basket 

habits  the  northern  seas  of  Europe  and  Worm  (Thyri- 
America,  and  grows  to  a  length  of  more  dopteryx).  (,%) 
than  forty  feet.    It  is  a  harmless  species. 

Bas'net  (bas'net),  re.     Same  as  Bascinet. 

II  Ba-som'ma-toph'o-ra  (ba-s5m'ma-tof'o-ra),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^acris  base  -)-  6fj.ij.a 
eye -f- "/"fp""  to  bear.]  {Zo'ol.)  A 
group  of  Pulmonifera  having  the 
eyes  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles, 
including  the  common  pond  snails. 

Ba'son  ( ba's'n  ),  n.     A  basin. 
lObs.  or  Special  for-ni] 

Basque  (bask),  a.     [F.] 
Pertaining  to  Biscay,  its  peo-     Basommatophora  (Zimnsea 
pie,  or  their  language.  desidwsa).    Nat.  size. 

Basque  (bask),  n.  [F.]  1.  One  of  a  race,  of  unknown 
origin,  inhabiting  a  region  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  Spain 
and  France. 

2.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Basque  people. 

3.  A  part  of  a  lady's  dress,  resembling  a  jacket  with  a 
short  skirt ;  —  probably  so  caUed  because  this  fashion  of 
dress  came  from  the  Basques. 

Basqu'ish  (bask'ish),  a.  [F.  Basque  Biscayan :  cf. 
G.  Baskisch.^  Pertaining  to  the  country,  people,  or  lan- 
guage of  Biscay ;  Basque      [06«.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Bas'-re-liei'  (ba're-lef),  n.  [F.  bas-relief;  has  low  -f- 
reh'e/ raised  work,  relever  to  raise:  cf.  It.  bassorilievo.l 
Low  relief  ;  sculpture,  the  figures  of  which  project  less 
than  half  of  their  true  proportions ;  —  called  also  bass- 
relief  and  basso-rilievo.    See  Alto-eilievo. 

Bass  (.bas),  re. ;  pi.  Bass,  and  sometimes 
(-Sz).  [A  cor- 
ruption of 
barse.']  {Zo- 
ol.)  1.  An 
edible,  spi- 
ny -  finned 
fish,  esp.  of 
the  genera 
Roccus,  La- 
brax,  and  re- 
lated genera.  Striped  Bass  {Roccm  lineaius). 
There  are  many  species. 

ffi^T"  The  common  European  bass  is  Labrax  lupus. 
American  species  are  :  the  striped  bass  {Roccus  lineatus) : 
white  or  silver  bass  of  the  lakes  {R.  chrysops) ;  brass  or 
yeUow  bass  (ij.  interruptus).  x    i'  ly 

2.  The  two  American  fresh-water  species  of  black  bass 
(genus  Mxcropterus).     See  Black  bass. 

3.  Species  of  Serranus,  the  sea  bass  and  rock  bass, 
bee  Ska  bass. 

4.  The  southern,  red,  or  channel  bass  (5ci»rea  oceHoZa). 
See  Redfish. 

11^=  The  name  is  also  applied  to  many  other  fishes. 
Bee  Cahco  bass,  under  Calico. 
Easa,  «.    [A  corruption  of  6(u<.]   1.  (5o<. )  The  linden 


or  lime  tree,  sometimes  wrongly  called  whitewood ;  also, 
its  bark,  which  is  used  for  making  mats.     See  Bast. 

2.  (Pron.  bSs)  A  hassock  or  tliick  mat. 

Bass  (bas),  re.     [F.  basse,  fr.  bas  low.     See  Base,  a.] 

1.  A  bass,  or  deep,  sound  or  tone. 

2.  i^Mus.)  (a)  The  lowest  part  in  a  musical  composi- 
tion. (A)  One  who  sings,  or  the  instrument  which  plays, 
bass.     [Written  also  base.'] 

Thorough  bass.    See  Thorodgh  bass. 
Bass,  a.    Deep  or  grave  in  tone. 

Bass  clef  (Mus.)^  the  character  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  stalf  containing  the  bass  part  of  a  musical  compo- 
sition. [See  Illusl.  imder  Clef.]  —  Bass  voice,  a  deep- 
sounding  voice  ;  a  voice  fitted  for  siuging  bass. 

Bass,  V.  t.    To  sound  in  a  deep  tone.     [iJ.]         Shah. 

Bas'sa  (bSs'sa),  Bas-saw'  (bSs-sa'),  re.    See  Bashaw. 

Bass'  drum'  (has'  driim').  (Mus.)  The  largest  of  the 
different  kinds  of  drums,  having  two  heads,  and  emit- 
ting a  deep,  gi-ave  sound.     See  Bass,  a. 

Bas'set  (bSs'sSt  or  bSs-sSt'),  re.     [F.  bassette,  fr.  It. 
bassetta.    Cf .  Basso.]    A  game  at  cards,  resembling  the 
modern  faro,  said  to  have  been  invented  at  "Venice. 
Some  dress,  some  dance,  some  play,  not  to  forget 
Your  piquet  parties,  and  your  dear  basset.  lioiae. 

Bas'set  (bSs'sSt),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  basset  somewhat  low, 
dim.  of  bas  low.]  (Geol.)  Inclined  upward  ;  as,  the  bas- 
set edge  of  strata.  Lyell. 

Bas'set,  re.  (Geol.)  The  edge  of  a  geological  stratum 
at  the  surface  of  the  gi'oiuid  ;  the  outcrop. 

Bas'set,  v.  i  limp.  &p.p.  Basseted  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Bassetinq.]  (Geol.)  To  incline  upward  so  as  to  appear 
at  the  surface  ;  to  crop  out ;  as,  a  vein  of  coal  bassets. 

Bas'set  horn'  (hSm').  [See  Basset,  a.]  {3Ius.) 
An  instrument  blown  with  a  reed,  and  resembling  a 
clarinet,  but  of  much  greater  compass,  embracing  nearly 
four  octaves. 

Bas'set  hound'  (hound').  [F.  basset.'}  {Zool.)  A 
small  khid  of  hound  with  a  long  body  and  short  legs, 
used  as  an  earth  dog. 

Bas'set-ing,  re.  The  upward  direction  of  a  vein  in  a 
mine ;  the  emergence  of  a  stratum  at  the  surface. 

II  Bas-set'tO  (bas-sSt't6),  n.  [It.,  adj.,  somewhat  low ; 
n.,  counter  tenor.  See  Basso.]  (iW«i. )  A  tenor  or  small 
bass  viol. 

Bass'  horn'  (bas'  hSm').  (Mus.)  A  modification  of 
the  bassoon,  much  deeper  in  tone. 

Bas'si-net  (bas'sT-ugt),  re.  [Cf.  P.  bassinet,  dim.  of 
bassin.  See  Basin,  and  cf.  Bascinet.]  1.  A  wicker 
basket,  with  a  covering  or  hood  over  one  end,  in  which 
young  children  are  placed  as  in  a  cradle. 

2.  See  Bascinet.  Lord  hytton. 

II  Bas'so  (bas'so),  re.  [It.,  fr.  LL.  bassus.  See  Base, 
a.]  {3Ius.)  {a)  The  bass  or  lowest  part;  as,  to  sing 
basso.  (S)  One  who  sings  the  lowest  part,  (c)  The  dou- 
ble bass,  or  co7itrabasso. 

_  II  Basso  continno  (bas'so  k5n-te'n56-6).  [It.,  bass  con- 
tinued.] (Mus.)  A  bass  part  written  out  continuously, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  harmony  are  indicated  by 
figures  attached  to  the  bass  ;  continued  bass. 

Bas'sook  (bas'siik),  n.    A  hassock.    See  2d  Bass,  2. 

Bas-soon'  (bSs-soon'),  re.  [P.  basson,  fr.  basse  bass ; 
or  perh.  fr.  bas  son  low  sound.  See  Bass  a  part 
in  music]  (3Ius.)  A  vrind  instrument  of  the 
double  reed  kind,  furnished  with  holes,  which  are 
stopped  by  the  fingers,  and  by  keys,  as  in  flutes. 
It  forms  the  natural  bass  to  the  oboe,  clarinet,  etc. 

11^°'  Its  compass  comprehends  three 
octaves.  Por  convenience  of  carriage  it 
is  divided  into  two  parts;  whence  it  is 
also  called  a,  fagot. 

Bas-soon'lst,  re.    A  performer  on  the 

bassoon.  Busby. 

II  BaS'SO-rl-Ue'VO    (bas'so-re-lya'vS), 

Bas'so-re-lie'vo    (bSs'so-rS-le'vo),    re. 
[It.  basso-rilievo.]    Same  as  Bas-reliep. 

Bas'SO-rin  (bas'sS-riaf,  re.  [Cf .  P.  bassorine.] 
(Chem.)  A  constituent  part  of  a  species  of  gum 
from  Bassora,  as  also  of  gum  tragacanth  and 
some  gum  resins.   It  is  one  of  the  amyloses.   Ure. 

Bass'-re-lief  (bSs're-lef),  re.  Same  as  Bas- 
relief. 

Bass'  vi'Ol  (bas'  vi'ul).  (Mus.)  A  stringed 
instrument  of  the  viol  family,  used  for  playing 
bass.     See  3d  Bass,  n.,  and  Violoncello. 

Bass'WOOd'  (bas'wSod'),  re.  (Bot.)  The  bass 
(TUia)  or  its  wood;  especially,  T.  Americana. 
See  Bass,  the  lime  tree. 

All  the  bowls  were  made  of  basswood, 
White  and  polished  very  smoothly. 

Longfellow. 

Bast  (bast),  re.     [AS.  basst;  akin  to  Icel., 

Sw.,  Dan.,  D.,  &  G.  bast,  of  unknown  origin. 

the  tree.]  1.  The  inner  fibrous  bark  of  various  plants  , 
esp.  of  the  lime  tree ;  hence,  matting,  cordage,  etc.,  made 
therefrom. 

2.  A  thick  mat  or  hassock.     See  2d  Bass,  2. 

II  Bas'ta  (bas'ta),  iniler/.    [It.]    'Enough;  stop.  Shak. 

Bas'tard  (bas'terd),  re.  [OP.  bastard,  bastart,  F.  b&- 
tard,  prob.  fr.  OP.  bast,  P.  bat,  a  packsaddle  used  as  a 
bed  by  the  muleteers  (fr.  LL.  bastum)  +  -ard.  OF.  fils 
de  bast  sou  of  the  packsaddle  ;  as  the  muleteers  were 
accustomed  to  use  their  saddles  for  beds  in  the  inns. 
See  Cervantes,  "  Don  Quixote,"  chap.  16 ;  and  cf .  G.  ban- 
kert,  tr.  bank  bench.]  1.  A  "natural"  child;  a  ciiild 
begotten  and  born  out  of  wedlock ;  an  illegitimate  child ; 
one  born  of  an  illicit  union. 

81^°°  By  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  and  by  the  laws  of 
many  of  the  United  States,  a  bastard  becomes  a  legiti- 
mate child  by  the  intermarriage  of  the  parents  at  any  sub- 
sequent time.  But  by  those  of  England,  and  of  some  states 
of  the  United  States,  a  child,  to  be  legitimate,  must  at  least 
be  born  after  the  lawful  marriage.        Kent.    Blackstone. 

2.  (Sugar  Refining)  (a)  An  inferior  quality  of  soft 


Bassoon. 
Cf.  Bass 


a»e,   finite,  r^ds,   full,   fip,   om ;     pity;     food,   fo-ot;     out,    oil; 


brown  sugar,  obtained  from  the  sirups  that  have  already 
had  several  boilings,  (b)  A  large  size  of  mold,  in  which 
sugar  is  drained. 

3.  A  sweet  Spanish  wine  like  muscadel  in  flavor. 

Brown  bastard  is  your  only  drink.  Shak. 

4.  A  writing  paper  of  a  particular  size.    See  Paper. 
Bas'tard  (bas'terd),  a.     1.  Begotten  and  born  out  of 

lawful  matrimony  ;  illegitimate.     See  Bastard,  n. ,  note. 

2.  Lacking  in  genuineness  ;  spurious ;  false ;  adulter- 
ate ;  —  applied  to  things  which  resemble  those  which  are 
genuine,  but  are  really  not  so. 

That  bastard  self-love  whicli  is  so  vicious  in  itself,  and  pro- 
ductive of  so  many  vices.  Ban-ow. 

3.  Of  an  unusual  make  or  proportion ;  as,  a  bastard 
musket ;  a  bastard  culverin.     [06s.] 

4.  (Print.)  Abbreviated,  as  the  half  title  in  a  page 
preceding  the  fidl  title  page  of  a  book. 

Bastard  ashlar  (Arch.),  stones  for  ashlar  work,  roughly 
squared  at  the  quarry.  —  Bastard  file,  a  file  intermediate 
between  the  coarsest  and  tlie  second  cut.  —  Bastard  type 
(.Print.),  type  having  the  face  of  a  larger  or  a  smaller  size 
than  the  body ;  e.  (/.,  a  nonpareil  face  on  a  brevier  body. 
—  Bastard  wing  (Zo'dt.),  three  to  five  quill  feathers  on  a 
small  joint  corresponding  to  the  thumb  in  some  mam- 
malia ;  the  alula. 

Bas'tard,  v.  t.    To  bastardize.     lObs.]  Bacon. 

Bas'tard-ism  (-iz  m),  re.  The  state  of  being  a  bas- 
tard ;  bastardy. 

Bas'tard-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bastardized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bastardizing.]  1.  To  make  or 
prove  to  be  a  bastard  ;  to  stigmatize  as  a  bastard  ;  to  de- 
clare or  decide  legally  to  be  illegitimate. 

The  law  is  so  indulgent  as  not  to  bastardize  the  child,  if  born, 
though  Hot  begotten,  m  lawful  wedlock.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  beget  out  of  wedlock.     [22.]  Shak. 

Bas'tard-ly,  a.  Bastardlike ;  baseborn ;  spurious ; 
corrupt.  lObs.'} — adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  bastard; 
spuriously.     [06«.]  Shak.    Donne, 

Bas'tar-dy  (-ter-dy),  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  a  bas- 
tard ;  illegitimacy. 

2.  The  procreation  of  a  bastard  child.  Wharton. 

Baste  (bast),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Basted  ;  p.  jyr.  & 
vb.  re.  Basting.]  [Cf.  Icel.  beysta  to  strike,  powder; 
Sw.  basa  to   beat  with  a  rod :   perh.  akin  to   E.   beat."] 

1.  To  beat  with  a  stick  ;  to  cudgel. 

One  man  was  basted  by  the  keeper  for  carrying  some  people 
over  on  his  back  through  the  waters.  Pejjys. 

2.  ( Cookery)  To  sprinkle  flour  and  salt  and  drip  butter 
or  fat  on,  as  on  meat  in  roasting. 

3.  To  mark  with  tar,  as  sheep.     [Piw.  Eng.] 
Baste,  V.  t.     [OE.  hasten,  OP.  bastir,  P.  baiir,  prob. 

fr.  OHG.  bestan  to  sew,  MHG.  besten  to  bind,  fr.  OHG. 
basi  bast.  See  Bast.]  To  sew  loosely,  or  with  long 
stitches;  —  usually,  that  the  work  may  be  held  in  posi- 
tion until  sewed  more  firmly.  Shak. 
Bas-tile'  1  (bas-tel'  or  bfc'tel ;  277),  n.  [P.  bastille 
Bas-tille' )      fortress,  OF.  bastir  to  build,  F.  batir.'] 

1.  (Feud.  Fort.)  A  tower  or  an  elevated  work,  used 
for  the  defense,  or  in  the  siege,  of  a  fortified  place. 

The  high  bastiles  .  .  .  which  overtopped  the  walls.    Holland. 

2.  "The  Bastille,"  formerly  a  castle  or  fortress  in 
Paris,  used  as  a  prison,  especially  for  political  offenders ; 
hence,  a  rhetorical  name  for 
a  prison. 

Bas'ti-nade'  (bas'ti-nad'), 
n.     See  Bastinado,  re. 

Bas'ti-nade',  v.t.  To  bas- 
tinado.    lArchaic'] 

Bas'tl-na'do  (-na'do),  re.  ; 
pi.  Bastinadoes  (-doz).  [Sp. 
bastonada  (cf .  P.  bastonnade), 
fr.  baston  (cf.  P.  baton)  a 
stick  or  staff.    See  Baston.] 

1.  A  blow  with  a  stick  or 
cudgel. 

2.  A  sound  beating  with  a 
stick  or  cudgel.  Specifically  : 
A  form  of  punishment  among 
the  Turks,  Chinese,  and  oth- 
ers, consisting  in  beating  an  < 
offender  on  the  soles  of  his 
feet. 

Bas'tl-na'do,  v.  t.  limp. 
Si  p.  p.  Bastinadoed  (-dod) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Bastinado- 
ing.] To  beat  with  a  stick  or  cudgel,  especially  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet. 

Bas'tion  (bas'chun ;  106),  re.  [P.  bastion  (cf.  It.  bas- 
tione),  fr.  LL.  bas- 

<iVetobuild(cf.P.  o°°o_ 

batir.  It.  hastire), 
perh.  from  the 
idea  of  .support 
for  a  weight,  and 
akin  to  Gr.  jSaora- 
^611/  to  lift,  carry, 
and  to  E.  baston, 
baton.]  (Fort.)  A 
work  projecting 
outward  from  the 
main  inclosure 
of  a  fortification, 
consisting  of  two 
faces  and  two 
flanks,  and  so  Bastion,  o  Curtain  angle ;  b  Shoulder 
oonstrnpted  tlinf  S-V^Ie  !  c  Salient  angle  ;  aa  Gorge  i  oft 
if  if  oKi  *  T'  ^^"^^  •  "■'^  P"'  o£  Curtain ;  6c  Face, 
it  is  able  to  de- 
fend by  a  flanking  fire  the  adjacent  curtain,  or  wall 
which  extends  from  one  bastion  to  another.  Two  adja- 
cent bastions  are  connected  by  the  curtain,  which  joins 
tlie  flank  of  one  with  the  adjacent  flank  of  the  other. 
The  distance  between  the  flanks  of  a  bastion  is  called  the 
gorge.    A  lunette  is  a  detached  bastion.     See  Ravelin. 

Bas'tioned  (-chiind),  a.  Furnished  with  a  bastion; 
havmg  bastions. 


Bastinado. 
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Bas'tO  (bas'to),  re.  [Sp.]  The  ace  of  clubs  in  qua- 
drille and  omber.  Pope. 

Bas'ton  (bas'tOn),  re.  [OF.  baston,  F.  baton,  LL. 
basto.     See  Bastion,  and  cf.  Baton,  and  3d  Batten.] 

1.  A  stafe  or  cudgel.  [06s.]  "  To  fight  with  blunt 
bastons."  Holland. 

2.  (Her.)  See  Baton. 

3.  An  officer  bearing  a  painted  staff,  who  formerly 
was  in  attendance  upon  the  king's  court  to  take  into 
custody  persons  committed  by  the  court.      Mozley  &  W. 

Bas'yie  (bSs'itl  or  bas'Il),  re.  [Gr.  /Scto-i?  base  -f  v\r\ 
wood.  See  -yl.]  (Chem.)  A  positive  or  nonacid  con- 
stituent of  a  compound,  either  elementary,  or,  if  com- 
pound, performing  the  functions  of  an  element. 

Bas'y-lous  (-T-liis),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
nature  of,  a  basyle ;  electro-positive ;  basic  ;  —  opposed 
to  chlorous.  Graham. 

Bat  (bSt),  re.  [OE.  batte,  boite,  AS.  bait;  perhaps  fr. 
the  Celtic ;  cf.  Ir.  bai,  bata,  stick,  staff ;  but  cf.  also 
F.  baite  a  beater  (thing),  wooden  sword,  batire  to  beat.] 

1.  A  large  stick ;  a  club  ;  specifically,  a  piece  of  wood 
with  one  end  thicker  or  broader  than  the  other,  used  in 
playing  baseball,  cricket,  etc. 

2.  (Mining)  Shale  or  bituminous  shale.  Kinvan. 

3.  A  sheet  of  cotton  used  for  filling  quilts  or  comfort- 
ables ;  batting. 

4.  A  part  of  a  brick  with  one  whole  end. 

Bat  tolt  (.Macliinerij),  a  bolt  barbed  or  jagged  at  its 
butt  or  tang  to  make  it  hold  the  more  firmly.         Kniijlil. 

Bat,  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Batted  (bSt'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Batthsg.]  To  strike  or  hit  with  a  bat  or  a  pole  ; 
to  cudgel ;  to  beat.  Holland. 

Bat,  V.  i.     To  use  a  bat,  as  in  a  game  of  baseball. 

Bat,  n.  [Corrupt,  from  OE.  back,  backs,  balke  ;  cf.  Dan. 
alten-liakke  (often  evening),  Sw.  natt-backa  (natt  night), 
Icel.  \eSr-blaka  (leSr  leather),  Icel.  blaka  to  flutter.] 
(Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Cheiroptera,  an  order  of  flying  mam- 
mals, in  which  the  wings  are  formed  by  a  membrane 
stretched  between  the  elongated  fingers,  legs,  and  tail. 
The  common  bats  are  small  and  insectivorous.  See 
Cheiroptera  and  Vampire. 

Silent  bats  in  <lrowsy  clusters  cling.       Goldsynith. 


Bat  Tick  {Kycteribia 
Westwoodii),  en- 
larged. 


Bat  iLasiurxts  pridnosus)  of  New  England,  in  flight.    O^ 

Bat  tick  (.Z'oo?.),  a  wingless,  dipterous  insect  of  the 
genus  Ni/cieribia,  parasitic  on  bats. 

Bat'a-ble  (bat'a-b'l),  a.  [Ab- 
brev.  from  debatable.^  Disputa- 
ble.    [Qfo.] 

^ff^  The  border  land  between 
England  and  Scotland,  being  for- 
merly a  subject  of  contention,  was 
called  latable  or  debatable  ground. 

Bat'ailled  (bat'Sld),  a.  Embat- 
tled.    \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

II  Ba'tar-deau'  (ba'tar-do'),  n. 
[P.]    1.  A  cofferdam.   Brande  &  C 

2.  (Mil.)  A  wall  built  across  the 
ditch  of  a  fortification,  with  a  sluice 
gate  to  regulate  the  height  of  water 
in  the  ditch  on  both  sides  of  the 
wall. 

II  Ba-ta'tas  (ba-ta'tSs),  1  re.     An  aboriginal  American 

II  Ba-ta'ta  (ba-ta'ta),  j  name  for  the  sweet  potato 
{Ipomsea  batatas). 

Ba-ta'vl-an  (ba-ta'vT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  (a) 
the  Batavi,  an  ancient  Germanic  tribe  ;  or  to  (6)  Batavia 
or  Holland  ;  as,  a  Batavian  legion. 

Batavian  Bejpablic,  the  name  given  to  Holland  by  the 
French  after  its  conquest  in  1795. 

Ba-ta'vi-an,  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Batavia  or 
Holland.     [iJ.]  Bancroft. 

Batch  (bSch),  re.  [OE.  bache,  bacche,  fr.  AS.  bacan 
to  bake  ;  cf.  G.  geb'dck  and  D.  baksel.    See  Bake,  v.  <.] 

1.  The  quantity  of  bread  baked  at  one  time. 

2.  A  quantity  of  anything  produced  at  one  operation  ; 
a  group  or  collection  of  persons  or  things  of  the  same 
kind ;  as,  a  batch  of  letters ;  the  next  batch  of  business. 
**  A  new  batch  of  Lords."  Lady  M.  W.  3Iontagu. 

Bate  (bat),  n.  [Prob.  abbrev.  from  debate.']  Strife ; 
contention.     [06.5.]  Shak. 

Bate,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bated  ;  p.  pr.  &vb.n.  Bat- 
ing.] [From  abate-l  1.  To  lessen  by  retrenching,  de- 
ducting, or  reducing ;  to  abate ;  to  beat  down ;  to  lower. 

He  must  either  bate  the  laborer's  wages,  or  not  employ  or  not 
pay  him.  Locke. 

2.  To  allow  by  way  of  abatement  or  deduction. 

To  whom  he  bates  nothing  of  what  he  stood  upon  with  the 
parliament  South- 

3.  To  leave  out :  to  except.    [06«.] 

Bate  me  the  king,  and,  be  he  flesh  and  blood. 

He  lies  that  says  it.  Beau.  l(  Fl. 

4.  To  remove.     [Ofts.] 

About  autumn  6a(e  the  earth  from  about  the  roots  of  olives, 
and  lay  them  bare.  Holland. 

5.  To  deprive  of.    [06^.] 

When  bafieness  is  exalted,  do  not  hate 

The  place  its  honor  for  the  person's  sake.         Herbert. 

Bate,  v.i.    1.  To  remit  or  retrench  a  part ;  —  with  of. 
Abate  thy  speed,  and  I  will  bate  of  mine.         Dryden. 

2.  To  waste  away.     [06s.]  Shak. 


Batfish  (Maltheves- 
pertilio).   (}Q 

One  who  practices  or  finds 
[From  Bat  a  stick.]    A 


Bate  (bat),  V.  t.    To  attack ;  to  bait.    [06i.]    Spenser. 

Bate,  imp.  of  Bite.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Bate,  V.  i.  [F.  battre  des  ailes  to  flutter.  Cf.  Bait  to 
flutter.]    To  flutter  as  a  hawk  ;  to  bait.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Bate,  re.     (Jewish  Anliq.)  See  2d  Bath. 

Bate,  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  beta  maceration,  soaking,  G.  beize, 
and  E.  bite.']  An  alkaline  solution  consisting  of  the  dung 
of  certain  animals ;  —  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
hides ;  grainer.  Knight. 

Bate,  V.  t.  To  steep  in  bate,  as  hides,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  leather. 

II  Ba-teau'  (ba-to'),  re.  ;  pi.  Bateaux  (bSntoz').  [P. 
bateau,  LL._  batellus,  fr.  bnttus,  batus,  boat,  which  agrees 
with  AS.  bat  boat :  cf.  W.  bad  boat.  See  Boat,  re.]  A 
boat  ;  esp.  a  flat-bottomed,  clumsy  boat  used  on  the 
Canadian  lakes  and  rivers.  [Written  also,  but  less  prop- 
erly, batteau.] 

Bateau  bridge,  a  floating  bridge  supported  by  bateaux. 

Bat'ed  (bafed),  a.  Reduced  ;  lowersd  ;  restrained ; 
as,  to  speak  with  bated  breath.  3Iacaulay. 

Bate'ful  (bat'ful),  a.  Exciting  contention ;  conten- 
tious.   [06s.]    "  It  did  6a/e/«;  question  frame. "    Sidney. 

Bateless,  a.    Not  to  be  abated.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Bate'ment  (-ment),  n.  [For  Abatement.  See  2d 
Bate.]     Abatement;  diminution.  Moxon. 

Eatement  light  (Arch.),  a  window  or  one  division  of  a 
window  having  vertical  sides,  but  with  the  sill  not  hori- 
zontal, as  where  it  follows  the  rake  of  a  staircase. 

Bat'fish'  (baff ish'),  n.    (Zo'dl. )  A  name  given  to  sev- 
eral species  of 
fishes :   (a)  The 
Malthe   iiesper- 
tilio  of  the  At- 
lantic   coast. 
(6)   The    fljing 
gurnard     of 
the   Atlantic 
(Cejyhalacanthus  spinarella). 
(c)    The    California    batfish 
or  sting  ray  (Myliobutis  Cal- 
if amicus), 

Bat'fowl'er  (-foul'er),  re. 
sport  in  batfowling. 

Bat'fOWl'lng  (-foul'Ing),  ; 
mode  of  catching  birds  at  night,  by  holding  a  torch  or 
other  light,  and  beating  the  bush  or  perch  where  they 
roost.  The  birds,  flying  to  the  light,  are  caught  with 
nets  or  otherwise. 

Bat'ful  (bat'ful),  a.  [Icel.  bati  amelioration,  batna  to 
grow  better ;  akin  to  AS.  bet  better,  Goth,  ga-batnan  to 
profit.  V255.  Cf.  Batten,  v.  i..  Better.]  Rich  ;  fer- 
tile.    [06s.]    "  Batful  \ii\leya."  Drayton. 

Bath  (bath;  61),  re./  pi.  Baths  (bathz).  [AS.  bx3; 
akin  to  OS.  &  Icel.  baS,  Sw.,  Dan.,  D.,  &  G.  bad,  and 
perh.  to  G.  b'dhen  to  foment.]  1.  The  act  of  exposing 
the  body,  or  part  of  the  body,  for  purposes  of  cleanli- 
ness, comfort,  health,  etc.,  to  water,  vapor,  hot  air,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  a  cold  or  a  hot  bath;  a  medicated  bath;  a 
steam  bath  ;  a  hip  bath. 

2.  Water  or  other  liquid  for  bathing. 

3.  A  receptacle  or  place  where  persons  may  immerse 
or  wash  their  bodies  in  water. 

4.  A  building  containing  an  apartment  or  a  series  of 
apartments  arranged  for  bathing. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  public  baths  were  of  amazing  extent 
and  magnificence.  Gwilt. 

5.  (Chem.)  A  medium,  as  heated  sand,  ashes,  steam, 
hot  air,  through  which  heat  is  applied  to  a  body. 

6.  (Photog. )  A  solution  in  which  plates  or  prints  are 
immersed ;  also,  the  receptacle  holding  the  solution. 

(I^°°  Bath  is  used  adjectively  or  in  combination,  in  an 
obvious  sense  of  or  for  baths  or  bathing ;  as,  bathroom, 
bath  tub,  bath  keeper. 

Douche  bath.  See  Douche.  —  Order  of  the  Bath,  a  high 
order  of  British  knighthood,  composed  of  three  classes, 
viz.,  knights  grand  cross,  knights  commanders,  and 
knights  companions,  abbreviated  thus :  G.  C.  B.,  K.  C.  B., 
K.  B.  —  Russian  bath,  a  kind  of  vapor  bath  wliich  consists 
in  a  prolonged  exposure  of  the  body  to  the  influence  of  the 
steam  of  water,  followed  by  washings  and  shampooings. 

—  Turkish  bath,  a  kind  of  bath  in  which  a  profuse  perspi- 
ration is  produced  by  hot  air,  after  which  the  body  is 
washed  and  shampooed.  —  Bath  house,  a  house  used  for 
the  purpose  of  bathing ;  —  also  a  small  house,  near  a  bath- 
ing place,  where  a  bather  undresses  and  dresses. 

Bath  (bSth),  re.  [Heb.]  A  Hebrew  measure  contain- 
ing the  tenth  of  a  homer,  or  five  gallons  and  three  pints, 
as  a  measure  for  liquids ;  and  two  pecks  and  five  quarts, 
as  a  dry  measure. 

Bath  (bath ;  61),  re.  A  city  in  the  west  of  England, 
resorted  to  for  its  hot  springs,  which  has  given  its  name 
to  various  objects. 

Bath  brick,  apreparation  of  calcareous  earth,  in  the  form 
of  a  brick,  used  for  cleaning  knives,  polished  metal,  etc. 

—  Bath  chair,  a  kind  of  chair  on  wheels,  as  used  by  inva- 
lids at  Bath.  "  People  walked  out,  or  drove  out,  or  were 
pushed  out  in  their  Bath  chairs.^'  Dickens.  —  Bath  metal, 
an  alloy  consisting  of  four  and  a  half  ounces  of  zinc  and 
one  pound  of  copper.  — Bath  note,  a  folded  writing-paper, 
8K  by  14  inches.  —  Bath  stone,  a  species  of  limestone  (oolite) 
found  near  Bath,  used  for  building. 

Bathe  (bath),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bathed  (bathd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Bathing.]     [OE.  baSien,  AS.  batSian,  fr. 

bSES  bath.     See  1st  Bath,  and  cf.  Bay  to  bathe.]     1.  To 

wash  by  immersion,  as  in  a  bath ;  to  subject  to  a  bath. 

Chancing  to  bathe  himself  in  the  Eiver  Cydnus.    South. 

2.  To  lave ;  to  wet.  "  The  lake  which  bathed  the  foot 
of  the  Alban  mountain."  _  T.  Arnold. 

3.  To  moisten  or  suffuse  with  a  liquid. 

And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Csesar's  blood.       Shak. 

4.  To  apply  water  or  some  liquid  medicament  to ;  as, 
to  bathe  the  eye  with  warm  water  or  with  sea  water ;  to 
bathe  one's  forehead  with  camphor. 

5.  To    surround,  or  enveiop,  as  water  surrounds  a 


person  immersed.  "The  rosy  shadows  6atte  me."  Ten- 
nyson.  "The  bright  sunshijue  bathing  all  the  world." 
Longfelloio. 

Bathe  (bath),  v.  i.  1.  To  bathe  one's  self ;  to  take  a 
bath  or  baths.     "They  6«Me  in  summer."  W<dhr- 

2.  To  immerse  or  cover  one's  self,  as  in  a  bath.  "  To 
6a</ie  in  fiery  floods."  Shak.  " .SaZAe  in  the  dimples  of 
her  cheek."    Lloyd. 

3.  To  bask  in  the  sun.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Bathe,  re.    Tlie  immersion  of  the  body  in  water ;  as,  to 

take  one's  usual  bathe.  JEdin.  Mev. 

Bath'er  (bath'er),  re.     One  who  bathes. 
Ba-thet'ic  (bA-thStlk),  a.    Having  the  character  of 
bathos.     [iJ.] 
Bath'ing  (bath'-),  re.    Act  of  taking  a  bath  or  baths. 
Bathing  machine,  a  small  room  on  wheels,  to  be  driven 
into  the  water,  for  the  convenience  of  bathers,  who  un- 
dress and  dress  therein. 
Bath'mlsm  (bath'mlz'm),  re.    See  Vital  force. 
Ba-thom'e-ter  (ba-th5m'e-ter),  re.     [Gr.  pddoi  depth 
-| — meter.]    An  instrument  for  measuring  depths,  esp. 
one  for  taking  soundings  without  a  sounding  line. 

Bat'horse'  (ba'hSrs'),  re.  [F.  bat  packsaddle  (cheval 
de  bat  packliorse)  -f-  E.  horse.  See  Bastard.]  A  horse 
which  carries  an  oflBcer's  baggage  during  a  campaign. 

Ba'thOS  (ba'thbs),  re.  [Gr.  /Saflos  depth,  fr.  jSaflwc 
deep.]  (Rhet.)  A  ludicrous  descent  from  the  elevated  to 
the  low,  in  writing  or  speech  ;  anticlimax. 

II  Ba-thyb'1-US  (ba-thib'T-iSs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Paflu's 
deep  -j-  ^109  life.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  name  given  by  Prof.  Hux- 
ley  to  a  gelatinous  substance  found  in  mud  dredged  from 
the  Atlantic  and  preserved  in  alcohol.  He  supposed 
that  it  was  free  living  protoplasm,  covering  a  large  part 
of  the  ocean  bed.  It  is  now  known  that  the  substance  is 
of  chemical,  not  of  organic,  origin. 
Bath'y-met'rlc  (bSth'I-mgt'rlk), )  a.  Pertaining  to 
Bath'y-met'rlc-al  (-mgt'iT-kol),  )  bathymetry ;  re- 
lating to  the  measurement  of  depths,  especially  of  depths 
in  the  sea. 

Ba-thym'e-try  (b4^thTm'e-try),  re.  [Gr.  pieog  depth 
-|-  -metry.]  The  art  or  science  of  sounding,  or  measuring 
depths  in  the  sea. 

Bat'lng  (battng),  prep.  [Strictly  p.  pr.  of  Batb 
to  abate.]    With  the  exception  of ;  excepting. 

We  have  little  reason  to  think  that  they  bring  many  ideas  with 
them,  batitif)  some  faint  ideas  of  hunger  and  tliirst.  Locke. 

Ba-tiste'  (ba-tesf),  re.  [F.  batiste,  from  the  name  of 
the  alleged  first  maker,  Baptiste  of  Cambrai.  lAttre.'] 
Originally,  cambric  or  lawn  of  fine  linen ;  now  applied 
also  to  cloth  of  similar  texture  made  of  cotton. 

Batlet  (bSflet),  re.     [But  stick  +  -lei.]     A  short  bat 

for  beating  clothes  in  washing  them ; — called  also  batler, 

batting  staff,  batti^ig  staff.  Shak. 

II  Bat'man  (bat'man),  re.     [Turk,  batman.]    A  weight 

used  in  the  East,  varying  according  to  the  locality ;  in 

Turkey,  the   greater  batman  is  about  157  pounds,  the 

lesser  only  a  fourth  of  this ;  at  Aleppo  and  Smyrna,  the 

batman  is  17  pounds.  Simmonds. 

Bat'man  (ba'man  or  bSt'man),  re.  ;  pi.  Batmen  (-men). 

[F.  bat  packsaddle  -|-  E.  man.     Cf.  Bathorse.J    A  man 

who  has  charge  of  a  bathorse  and  his  load.       Macaulay. 

II  Ba-tOl'de-1  (ba-toi'de-I),  re.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^aros  a 

kind  of  ray-f-  -oid.]    (Zo'dl.)  The  division  of  fishes  which 

includes  the  rays  and  skates. 

Bat'on  (bSt'tin,  F.  ba'tSN' ;  277),  re.  [F.  baton.  See 
Baston.]  1.  A  staff  or  truncheon,  used  for  various  pur- 
poses ;  as,  the  baton  of  a  field  marshal ;  the  baton  of  a 
conductor  in  musical  performances. 

He  held  the  baton  of  command.  Prescott. 

2.  (Her.)  An  ordinary  with  its  ends 
cut  off,  borne  sinister  as  a  mark  of 
bastardy,  and  containing  one  fourth  in 
breadth  of  the  bend  sinister;  —  called 
also  bastard  bar.    See  Bend  sinister. 

Ba-toon'  (ba-toon'),  re.  See  Baton, 
and  Baston. 

Bat'  print'tag(bat'print'Tng).  (Ce- 
ramics) A  mode  of  printing  on  glazed 
ware. 

II  Ba-tra'chl-a  (bi-tra'kT-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  |3a- 
rpaxeioi  belonging  to  a  frog,  fr.  |3aTpaxos  frog.]  (Zo'dl  ) 
The  order  of  amphibians  which  includes  the  frogs  and 
toads;  the  Anura.  Sometimes  the  word  is  used  in  a 
wider  sense  as  equivalent  to  Amphibia. 

Ba-tra'chl-an  (-an),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Pertaining  to  the  Ba- 
trachia.  —  re.     One  of  the  Batrachia. 

Bat'ra-choid  (bSt'ra-koid),  a.  [Batrachia  -^-oid.] 
(Zo'dl.)  Froglike.  Specifically :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Batrachidse,  a  family  of  marine  fishes,  includmg  the 
toadfish.    Some  have  poisonous  dorsal  spines. 


Baton  (//er.). 


Batrachoid  (Thalassophryne  reticulata). 

Bat'ra-chO-my-om'a-Chy  (bSt'ra-ko-mt-Sm'a-ky),  n. 
[Gr.  ^aTpa-xoiivo^xaxia ;  ^arpaxos  frog  -}-  fi05  mouse  -f- 
/u.ax»)  battle.]  The  battle  between  the  frogs  and  mice ; 
—  a  Greek  parody  on  the  Iliad,  of  uncertain  authorship. 

Bat'ra-choph'a-goos  (-kof'a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  pdrpaxos 
frog  -f-  (Ixxyeii/  to  eat.]    Feeding  on  frogs.      Quart.  Rev. 

Bats'man  (bats'man),  re. ,-  pi.  Batsmen  (-men).  The 
one  who  wields  the  bat  in  cricket,  baseball,  etc. 

Bat's'-wing'  (bSts'wtng')  or  Bat'wlng,  a.  Shaped 
like  a  bat's  wing ;  as,  a  bat's-wing  burner. 

II  Bat'ta  (bSt'ta),  re.  [Prob.  through  Pg.  for  Canarese 
bhatta  rice  in  the  husk.  J  Extra  pay ;  esp.  an  extra  allow- 
ance to  an  English  oflBcer  serving  in  India.      WhitwortK 


ale.  senate,   c&re,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   all ;     eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent ;     ice,   idea,   ill ;     old,    obey,   6rb,   ^6 
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II  Bat'ta  (bSt'ti),  n.  [Hind,  bajla.']  Rate  of  exchange ; 
albo,  tlie  discount  on  uncurrent  coins.     [/nrfiVj] 

Bat'ta-ble  (-b'l),  a.  [See  Batpul.]  Capable  of  culti- 
vation; fertile ;  productive ;  fattening.     [06s.]  Burton. 

Bat'tail-ant  (bat'titl-flnt),  a.  [F.  batuillant,  p.  pr. 
See  Battle,  v.  i.]  [Ois.]  Prepared  for  battle ;  com- 
batant ;  warlike.   Spenser.  —  n.    A  combatant.    Shell  on. 

Bat'tall-OUS  (-iis),  «■  [OF.  balaillos,  fr.  bataille. 
See  Battle,  n.]  Arrayed  for  battle ;  fit  or  eager  for 
battle  ;  warlike.  \_Obs.']   "  In  battailous  aspect."  Milton. 

Bat-tal'ia  (bSt-tal'ya ;  100),  71.  [LL.  battalia  battle, 
a  body  of  troops.  See  Battle,  «..]  1.  Order  of  battle  ; 
disposition  or  arrangement  of  troops  (brigades,  regiments, 
battalions,  etc. ),  or  of  a  naval  force,  for  action. 

A  drawing  up  the  armies  in  battalia.   Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  An  army  in  battle  array ;  also,  the  main  battalia  or 
body.     [Obs.]  Shah: 

Bat-tal'ion  (-tSl'yun ;  lOG),  n.  [F.  bataillon,  fr.  It. 
battaglione.  See  Battalia.]  1.  A  body  of  troops  ;  esp. 
a  body  of  troops  or  an  army  iu  battle  array.  "  Tlie 
whole  battalion  views."  3Iillon. 

2.  (il/ii.)  A  regiment,  or  two  or  more  companies  of  a 
regiment,  esp.  when  assembled  for  drill  or  battle. 

Bat-tal'ion  (-yiiu),  I).  Z.    To  form  into  battalions.    [7?.] 

Bat'tel  (bat't'l),  n.  [Obs.  form  of  Battle.]  {Old 
Eng.  Law)  A  single  combat;  as,  trial  by  battel.  See 
Wager  of  battel.,  under  Wagee. 

Bat'tel,  re.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.]  Provisions 
ordered  from  the  buttery  ;  also,  the  charges  for  them ; 
—  only  in  the  pi.,  except  when  used  adjectively.  [Univ. 
0/  Oxford,  Eng.'\ 

Bat'tel,  V.  i.  To  be  supplied  with  provisions  from  the 
buttery.     lU7iiv.  of  Oxford,  Eng.'] 

Bat'tel,  V.  t.  [Cf.  Batful,  ijATTEN,  V.  i.]  To  make 
fertile.     [06s.]     "  To  battel  barren  land."  Eay. 

Bat'tel,  a.    Fertile  ;  fruitful ;  productive.    [06s.] 

A  battel  soil  for  grain,  for  pasture  good.      Fair/ax, 

Bat'tel-er  (-t'l-er),  Bat'tler  (-tier),  n.  [See  2d  Bat- 
tel, re.]  A  student  at  Oxford  who  is  supplied  with  pro- 
visions from  the  buttery ;  formerly,  one  who  paid  for 
nothing  but  what  he  called  for,  answering  nearly  to  a 
sizar  at  Cambridge.  Wright. 

Bat'ten  (bat't'n),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Battened  (-t'nd); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Battening.]  [See  Batful.]  1.  To  make 
fat  by  plenteous  feeding ;  to  fatten.  "  Battening  our 
flocks."  Milton. 

2.  To  fertilize  or  enrich,  as  land. 

Bat'ten,  v.  i.    To  grow  fat ;  to  grow  fat  in  ease  and 

lu.xury ;  to  glut  one's  self.  Dryden. 

The  pampered  monarch  lay  battening  in  ease.     Gartlt. 

Skeptics,  "With  a  taste  for  carrion,  who  batten  on  the  hideous 
facts  in  history,  —  persecutions,  inquisitions.  Eiiievson. 

Bat'ten,  n.  [F.  baton  stick,  staff.  See  Baton.]  A 
strip  of  sawed  stuff, or  a  scantling;  as,  (a) pi.  (Com.  & 
Arch.)  Sawed  timbers  about  7  by  'iy^  inches  and  not  less 
than  6  feet  long.  Brande  &  C.  (b)  [Naut.)  A  strip  of 
wood  used  in  fastening  the  edges  of  a  tarpaulin  to  the 
deck,  also  around  masts  to  prevent  chafing,  (c)  A  long, 
thin  strip  used  to  strengthen  a  part,  to  cover  a  crack,  etc. 

Batten  door  (Arch.),  a  door  made  of  boards  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  door,  secured  by  battens  nailed  cross>vise. 

Bat'ten,  v.  t.     To  furnish  or  fasten  with  battens. 

To  batten  down,  to  fasten  down  with  battens,  as  the 
tarpaulin  over  the  hatches  of  a  ship  during  a  storm. 

Bat'ten,  re.  \^.battant.  See  Battek,  w.  <.]  The  mova- 
ble bar  of  a  loom,  which  strikes  home  or  closes  the 
threads  of  a  woof. 

Bat'ten-ing  (bSt't'n-Tng),  n.  (Arch.)  Furring  done 
with  small  pieces  nailed  directly  upon  the  wall. 

Bat'ter  (bat'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Battered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Batteeinq.]  [OE.  bateren,  OF. 
batre,  F.  battre,  fr.  LL.  battere,  for  L.  baiuere  to  strike, 
beat;  of  unknown  origin.     Cf.  Abate,  Bate  to  abate.] 

1.  To  beat  with  successive  blows ;  to  beat  repeatedly 
and  with  violence,  so  as  to  bruise,  shatter,  or  demolish  ; 
as,  to  batter  a  wall  or  rampart. 

2.  To  wear  or  impair  as  if  by  beating  or  by  hard  usage. 
"  Each  battered  jade."  Pope. 

3.  (Metallurgy)  To  flatten  (metal)  by  hammering,  so  as 
to  compress  it  inwardly  and  spread  it  outwardly. 

Bat'ter,  n.  [OE.  batere,  batire;  cf.  OF.  bateure,  ba- 
ture,  a  beating.  See  Battek,  v.  t.~i  1.  A  semi-liquid 
mixture  of  several  ingredients,  as,  flour,  eggs,  milk,  etc., 
beaten  together  and  used  iu  cookery.  King. 

2.  Paste  of  clay  or  loam.  Holland. 

3.  (Printing)  A  bruise  on  the  face  of  a  plate  or  of 
type  in  the  form. 

Bat'ter,  re.  A  backward  slope  in  the  face  of  a  wall  or 
of  a  bank ;  receding  slope. 

Batter  rale,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  rule  or  frame, 
and  a  plumb  line,  by  which  the  batter  or  slope  of  a  wall 
is  reguilated  in  building. 

Bat'ter,  v.  i.    (Arch.)  To  slope  gently  backward. 

Bat'ter,  n.    One  who  wields  a  bat ;  a  batsman. 

Bat'ter-er  (-ter-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  batters. 

Bat'ter-lng-ram'  (-rSm'),  re.  1.  (Mil.)  An  engine  used 
in  ancient  times  to  beat 


down   the   walls   of  be- 
sieged places. 

(1^°°  It    was   a   large 
beam,  with  a  head  of  iron, 
which     was     sometimes 
made    to   resemble    the 
head  of  a  ram.    It 
was  suspended  by 
ropes  to  a  beam 
supported    by  - 
posts,    and    so  ' 
balanced  as  to 
swing    backward 
and  forward,  and 
was  impeUed  by 
men  against   the 
walL  Grose. 


Battering-ram. 


Battery  of  Leyden  Jars. 


2.  A  blacksmith's  hammer,  suspended,  and  worked 
horizontally. 

Bat'ter-ing  train'  (biit'ter-ing  tran').  (Mil.)  A  train 
of  artillery  for  siege  operations. 

Bat'ter-y  (-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Battekles  (-iz).  [F.  batterie, 
fr.  battre.  See  Batter,  v.  <.]  1.  The  act  of  battering 
or  beating. 

2.  (Law)  The  unlawful  beating  of  another.  It  in- 
cludes every  willful,  angry  and  violent,  or  negligent 
touching  of  another's  person  or  clothes,  or  anything  at- 
tached to  his  person  or  held  by  him. 

3.  (Mil.)  (a)  Any  place  where  cannon  or  mortars  are 
mounted,  for  attack  or  defense.  (6)  Two  or  more  pieces 
of  artillery  in  the  field,  (c)  A  company  or  division  of 
artillery,  including  the  gunners,  guns,  horses,  and  all 
equipments.  In  the  United  States,  a  battery  of  flying 
artillery  consists  usually  of  six  guns. 

Barbette  battery.  See  Barbette.  — Battery  d'enfllade, 
or  Enfilading  battery,  one  that  sweeps  tlie  whole  length  of 
a  line  of  troops  or  part  of  a  work.  —  Battery  en  ^charpe,  one 
tliat  plays  obliquely. — Battery  gun,  a  gun  capable  of  fir- 
ing a  number  of  shots  simultaneously  or  successively 
without  stopping  to  load.  —  Battery  wagon,  a  wagon  em- 
ployed to  transport  the  tools  and  materials  for  repair  of 
the  carriages,  etc.,  of  the  battery. —In  battery,  project- 
ing, as  a  gun,  into  an  embrasure  or  over  a  parapet  in 
readiness  tor  firing.  —  Masked  battery,  a  battery  artifi- 
cially concealed  until  required  to  open  upon  the  enemy. 

—  Out  of  battery,  or  From  battery,  withdrawn,  as  a  gim,  to 
a  position  for  loading. 

4.  (Elec.)  (a)  A  number  of  coated  jara  (Leyden  jars) 
so  connected  that  they 
may  be  charged  and  dis- 
charged simultaneously. 
(6)  An  apparatus  for 
generating  voltaic  elec- 
tricity. 

^W^  In  the  trough 
battery,  copper  and  zinc 
plates,  connected  in 
pairs,  divide  the  trough 
mto  cells,  which  are 
filled  with  an  acid  or 
oxidizing  liquid ;  the  effect  is  exhibited  when  wires  con- 
nected with  the  two  end-plates  are  brought  together.  In 
DanielVs  battery,  the  metals  are  zinc  and  copper,  the 
former  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  zinc,  the  latter  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  A  modification  of  this  is  the  common  gravity  bat- 
tery, so  called  from  the  automatic  action  of  the  two 
fluids,  which  are  separated  by  their  speciflc  gravities. 
In  Grovels  battery,  platinum  is  the  metal  used  with 
zinc;  two  fluids  are  used,  one  of  them  in  a  porous  cell 
surrounded  by  the  other.  In  BunserPs  or  the  carbon 
battery,  the  carbon  of  gas  coke  is  substituted  for  the 
platinum  of  Grove's.  In  Leclanche^s  battery,  the  ele- 
ments are  zinc  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  cliloride,  and 
gas  carbon  surrounded  with  manganese  dioxide  in  a  po- 
rous cell.  A  secondary  battery  is  a  battery  which  usually 
has  the  two  plates  of  the  same  kind,  generally  of  lead,  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  which,  when  traversed  by  an 
electric  current,  becomes  charged,  and  is  then  capable  of 
giving  a  current  of  itself  for  a  time,  owing  to  chemical 
changes  produced  by  the  charging  current.  A  storage 
battery  is  a  kind  of  secondary  battery  used  for  accumu- 
lating and  storing  the  energy  of  electrical  charges  or 
currents,  usually  by  means  of  chemical  work  done  by 
them ;  an  accumulator. 

5.  A  number  of  similar  machines  or  devices  in  posi- 
tion ;  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  set  of  similar  parts ; 
as,  a  battery  of  boilers,  of  retorts,  condensers,  etc. 

6.  (Metallurgy)  A  series  of  stamps  operated  by  one 
motive  power,  for  crushing  ores  containing  the  precious 
metals.  Knight. 

7.  The  box  in  which  the  stamps  for  crushing  ore  play 
up  and  down. 

8.  (Baseball)  The  pitcher  and  catcher  together. 
Bat'ting  (bSt'ttng),  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  bats ; 

the  management  of  a  bat  iu  playing  games  of  ball.  3Iason. 
2.  Cotton  in  sheets,  prepared  for  use  in  making  quilts, 
etc. ;  as,  cotton  batting. 
Bat'tle  (-t'l),  a.    Fertile.    See  Battel,  a.    [06s.] 
Bat'tle,  re.     [OE.  bataille,  bataile,  F.  bataille  battle, 
OF.,  battle,  battalion,  fr.  L.  battalia,  battualia,  the  fight- 
ing and  fencing  exercises  of  soldiers  and  gladiators,  fr. 
batuere  to  strike,  beat.    Cf.  Battalia,  1st  Battel,  and 
see  Batter,  v.  <.]    1.  A  general  action,  fight,  or  encoun- 
ter, in  which  all  the  divisions  of  an  army  are  or  may  be 
engaged  ;  an  engagement ;  a  combat. 

2.  A  struggle  ;  a  contest ;  as,  the  battle  of  life. 

The  whole  intellectual  battle  that  had  at  its  center  the  best 
poem  of  the  best  poet  of  that  day.  H.  MorUy. 

3.  A  division  of  an  army  ;  a  battalion.     [06s.] 

The  king  divided  his  army  into  three  battles.     Bacon. 

The  cavalry,  by  way  of  distinction,  was  called  the  battle,  and 

on  it  alone  depended  the  fate  of  every  action.  Robertson. 

4.  The  main  body,  as  distinct  from  the  van  and  rear ; 
battalia.     [06s.]  Hayioard. 

^W^  Battle  is  used  adjectively  or  as  the  first  part  of  a 
selKexplaining  compound ;  as,  battle  brand,  a  "  brand  " 
or  sword  used  in  battle  ;  battle  cry ;  battle&eM  ;  battle 
ground ;  battle  array ;  battle  song. 

Battle  piece,  a  painting,  or  a  musical  composition,  rep- 
resenting a  battle.  —  Battle  royal,  (a)  A  fight  between 
several  gamecocks,  where  the  one  that  stands  longest  is 
the  victor.  Grose,  (b)  A  contest  with  fists  or  cudgels  in 
which  more  than  two  are  engaged ;  a  mgli^e.    Tliackeray. 

—  Drawn  battle,  one  in  which  neither  party  gains  the  vic- 
tory. —  To  give  battle,  to  attack  an  enemy.  —  To  Join  battle, 
to  meet  the  attack ;  to  engage  in  battle.  —  Pitched  battle, 
one  in  which  the  armies  are  previously  drawn  up  in  form, 
with  a  regular  disposition  of  the  forces.  —  Wager  of  battle. 
See  under  Wager,  n. 

Syn.  —  Confiict;  encounter;  contest;  action.  Battle, 
Combat,  Fight,  Engagement.  These  words  agree  in  de- 
noting a  close  encounter  between  contending  parties. 
Fiijlit  is  a  word  of  less  dignity  than  the  others.  Except 
in  poetry,  it  is  more  naturally  applied  to  the  encounter 
of  a  few  mdividuals,  and  more  commonly  an  accidental 
one ;  as,  a  street  fight.    A  combat  is  a  close  encounter. 


Battledoore. 


Battlements,  from  the  walls  of  Avi- 
gnon. A  A  Merlons ;  B  B  Ore. 
nelles  ;  D  D  Machicolations. 


whether  between  few  or  many,  and  is  usually  premedi- 
tated. A  battle  is  commonly  more  general  and  prolonged. 
An  eH^a£/emere/ supposes  large  numbers  on  each  side,  en- 
gaged  or  intermingled  iu  the  conflict. 

Bat'tle  (bSt't'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Battled  (-t'ld); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Battling.]  [P.  batailler,  fr.  bataille. 
See  Battle,  re.]  To  join  in  battle ;  to  contend  in  fight ; 
as,  to  battle  over  theories. 

To  meet  in  arms,  and  battle  in  the  plain.  Prior. 

Bat'tle,  V.  t.    To  assail  in  battle ;  to  fight. 

Bat'tle-as'    )  (-Sks'),  re.     (Mil.)  A  kind  of  broadax 

Bat'tle-ase'  I  for-  a  _^^~^ 

merly  used  as  an  of-        ,j-j_j^|  Ix^lTVi. 

fensive  weapon.  '~~^~lsmi,  ajm-mmi^ 

Bat'tted  (-t'ld),  p.  x!S-7 

p.    Embattled.    \_Po-  Battle-ax. 

etic"]  Tennyson. 

Bat'tle-dOOr'  (-t'l-dor'),  n.  [OE.  batyldour.  A  cor- 
rupted form  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf. 
Sp.  batallador  a  great  combatant,  he 
who  has  fought  many  battles,  Pg. 
balalhador,  Pr.  batalhador,  warrior, 
soldier,  fr.  L.  battalia ;  or  cf.  Pr. 
baledor  batlet,  fr.  batre  to  beat,  fr.  L. 
batuere.  See  Battle,  7i.]  1.  Anjnstru- 
ment,  with  a  handle  and  a  flat  part 
covered  with  parchment  or  crossed 
with  catgut,  used  to  strike  a  shuttle- 
cock in  play  ;  also,  the  play  of  battle- 
door  and  shuttlecock. 

2.  [OE.  battleder.']    A  child's  horn- 
book.   [06s.]  Halliwell. 

Bat'tle-ment  (-meut),  re.  [OE.  batelment ;  cf .  OF.  6a- 
taillement  combat,   fr.  _  B     a 

batailler,  also  OF.  6as- 
lillier,  bateillier,  to  for- 
tify. Cf.  Battle,  re., 
Bastile,  Bastion.] 
(Arch.)  (a)  One  of  the 
solid  upright  parts  of 
a  parapet  in  ancient 
fortifications.  (6)  pi. 
The  whole  parapet,  con- 
sisting of  alternate  sol- 
ids and  open  spaces.  At 
first  purely  a  military 
feature,  afterwards  cop- 
ied on  a  smaller  scale 
with  decorative  fea- 
tures, as  for  churches. 
Bat'tle-ment-ed 

(-ment-Sd),  a.     Having 
battlements. 

A  battlanented  ooTtal. 
Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bat-tol'0-gist  (-tol'6-jist),  re.    One  who  battologizes. 

Bat-tOl'0-gize  (bat-tol'6-jiz),  v.  t.  To  keep  repeating 
needlessly  ;  to  iterate.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Bat-tol'0-gy  (-jy),  re.  [F.  battologie,  fr.  Gr.  /SottoAo- 
yia. ;  ^dTT0s  a  stammerer  -f-  Aoyos  speech.]  A  needless 
repetition  of  words  in  speaking  or  writing.  Milton. 

Bat'ton  (bat'ton),  re.    See  Batten,  and  Baton. 

IIBat'tue'  (-til'),  re.  [F.  battue,  fr.  battre  to  beat. 
See  Batter,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Battuta.]  (Hunting)  (a)  The 
act  of  beating  the  woods,  bushes,  etc. ,  for  game.  (6)  The 
game  itself,  (e)  The  wanton  slaughter  of  game.    Howitt. 

IIBat'ture'  (ba/tur'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  6aHre  tobeat.]  An 
elevated  river  bed  or  sea  bed. 

II  Bat-tu'ta  (bat-too'ta),  re.  [It.  battuta,  fr.  battere  to 
beat.]     (Mus.)  The  measuring  of  time  by  beating. 

Bat'ty  (bafty),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a 
bat.     ".Baft!/ wings."        _  Shak. 

Bat'ule  (bat'ul  or  ba-tool'),  re.  A  springboard  in  a 
circus  or  gymnasium ;  —  called  also  batule  board. 

II  BatZ  (bats),  re.  ;  pi.  Batzen  (bat's'n).  [Ger.  batz, 
batze,  batzen,  a  coin  bearing  the  image  of  a  bear,  Ger. 
batz,  betz,  bear.]  A  small  copper  coin,  with  a  mixture  of 
silver,  formerly  current  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland.    It  was  worth  about  four  cents. 

Bau-bee'  (ba-be'),  re.    Same  as  Bawbee. 

Bau'ble  (ba'b'l),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  baubel  a  child's  play- 
thing, F.  babi'ole.  It.  babbola,  LL.  baubellum  gem,  jewel, 
L.  babulus,  baburrus,  foolish.]  1.  A  trifling  piece  of 
finery  ;  a  gewgaw  ;  that  which  is  gay  and  showy  without 
real  value ;  a  cheap,  showy  plaything. 

The  ineffective  bauble  of  an  Indian  paged.    Slieridan, 

2.  The  fool's  club.  [06s.]  "  A  fooPs  bauble  was  a 
short  stick  with  a  head  ornamented  with  an  ass's  ears 
fantastically  carved  upon  it."  Nares. 

Bau'bling  (-blTng),  a.    See  Bawblinq.    [06s.] 

Bau'de-kln  (ba'de-ktn),  re.  [OE.  bawdekin  rich  silk 
stuff,  OP.  baudequin.  See  Baldachin.]  The  richest 
kind  of  stuff  used  in  garments  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
web  being  gold,  and  the  woof  silk,  with  embroidery  :  — 
made  originally  at  Bagdad.  [Spelt  also  baudkin,  baud- 
kyn,  bawdekin,  and  baldakin.^  Nares. 

Bau'drick  (ba'drlk),  re.    A  belt.    See  Baldric. 

Bauk,  Baulk  (bak),  re.  &  v.    See  Balk. 

Baun'SClieidt-isin  (boun'shit-Tz'm),  n.  [Prom  the 
introducer,  a  German  named  Baunscheidt.]  (Med.)  A 
form  of  acupuncture,  followed  by  the  rubbing  of  the  part 
with  a  stimulating  fluid. 

Baus'ite,  Beaux'ite  (boks'it),  re.  [F.,  fr.  Batix  or 
Beazix,  near  Aries.]  (3/in.)  A  ferruginous  hydrate  of 
alumina.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  preparation  of  alumin- 
ium and  alumina,  and  for  the  lining  of  furnaces  wluch 
are  exposed  to  intense  heat. 

Ba-va'ri-an  (ba^va'rT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ba- 
varia. ^  re.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Bavaria. 

Bavarian  cream.    See  under  Cseam. 

Bav'a-roy  (bav'a-roi),  re.      [F.  Bavarois  Bavarian.] 

A  kind  of  cloak  or  surtout.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

Let  the  looped  buvaroy  the  fop  embrace.  Gay. 
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Ba'vl-an  (ba'vT-im),  n.     [See  Baboon.]     A  baboon. 

Bav'in  (bSv'Tn),  n.  [Cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  babiin  tutt,  tas- 
sel.] 1.  A  fagot  of  brushwood,  or  other  light  combusti- 
ble matter,  for  kindling  fires ;  refuse  of  brushwood. 
\_Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.l 

2.  Impure  limestone.     \^Proi<.  Eng.']  Wright. 

Baw-ftee'  (ba-be'),  n.  [Perh.  corrupt,  fr.  halfpenny.^ 
A  halfpenny.    [Spelt  also  baubee.']    [Scot.  &  Prov.  E?ig.'] 

Baw'ble  (ba'b'l),  )t.     A  trinket.     See  Bauble. 

Baw'blingi'a.     Insignificant ;  contemptible.    [Ote.] 

Baw'COCk  (-kok),  n.  [From  F.  beau  fine  -f-  E.  cock 
(the  bird) ;  or  more  prob.  fr.  OF.  baud  bold,  gay  + 
E.  cock.  Cf.  Bawd.]  A  fine  fellow;  —  a  term  of  en- 
dearment.    [Ofo.]     ^^  How  now,  my  bawcockf"     Shnk. 

Bawd  (bad),  n.  [OE.  batiile,  OF.  ball,  baul,  baude, 
bold,  merryj'perh.  fr.  OHG.  ba/d  bold  ;  or  fr.  Celtic,  cf. 
W.  baio  dirt.  Cf.  Bold,  Bawdry.]  A  person  who  keeps 
a  house  of  prostitution,  or  procures  women  for  a  lewd 
purpose  ;  a  procurer  or  procuress ;  a  lewd  person  ;  — 
usually  applied  to  a  woman. 

Bawd,  V.  i.     To  procure  women  for  lewd  purposes. 

Bawd'i-ly  (-t-ly),  adv.     Obscenely  ;  lewdly. 

Bawd'i-ness,  ".     Obscenity ;  lewdness. 

Bawd'rick  (bad'rlk),  n.    A  belt.    See  Baldric. 

Bawd'ry  (had'ry-),  ?i.  [OE.  bnudenj,  OF.  bauderie, 
balderie,  boldness,  joy.  See  Bawd.]  1.  The  practice  of 
procuring  women  for  the  gratification  oi  lust. 

2.  Illicit  intercourse  ;  fornication.  Shak. 

3.  Obscenity  ;  filtliy,  unchaste  language.  "  The  pert 
style  of  tlie  pit  bawdri/."  Steele. 

Bawd'y,  ".    1.  Dirty  ;  foul ; — said  of  clothes.   [Ois.] 
It  [a  garment]  is  al  bawdy  and  to-tore  also.    Chnucer. 

2.  Obscene;  filthy;  unchaste.     "  A.  barody  story." 

Burke. 

Bawd'y-house'  (-hous')i  n.  A  house  of  prostitution ; 
a  liouse  of  ill  fame  ;  a  brothel. 

Baw'horse'  (ba'hor.?'),  «•    Same  as  Bathoese. 

Bawl  (bal),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bawled  (bald) ;  p. 
pr.  &  t'b.  ni'BAWxiNG.]  [Icel.  baida  to  low,  beliow,  as  a 
cow  ;  akin  to  Sw.  bijla  ;  cf.  AS  bellan,  G.  bellen  to  bark, 
E.  bellow,  bull.']  1.  To  cry  out  with  a  loud,  full  sound ; 
to  cry  with  vehemence,  as  in  calling  or  exultation ;  to 
shout ;  to  vociferate. 

2.  To  cry  loudly,  as  a  child  from  pain  or  vexation. 

Bawl,  V.  t.  To  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice,  or  by  out- 
cry, as  a  hawker  or  town-crier  does.  Swift. 

Bawl,  n.     A  loud,  prolonged  cry  ;  an  outcry. 

Bawl'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  bawls. 

Bawn  (ban),  n.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  babhun  inclosure,  bul- 
wark.] 1.  An  inclosure  with  mud  or  stone  walls,  for 
keeping  cattle ;  a  fortified  inclosure.     [Oto.]       Spenser. 

2.  A  large  house.     [Ofo.]  Swift. 

Baw'rel  (ba'rSl),  n.  [Cf .  It.  barlelta  a  tree  falcon,  or 
hobby.]    A  kiiid  of  hawk.     [06s.]  Halliwell. 

Baw'sin  (-sTn),  I  n.     [OE.  baicson,  baucyne,  badger 

Baw'son  (-sun),  I  (named  from  its  color),  OF.  bau- 
snn,  baueant,  baucltant,  spotted  with  white,  pied  ;  cf.  It. 
balzano,  F.  balzan,  a  white-footed  horse.  It.  balza  bor- 
der, trimming,  fr.  L.  balteus  belt,  border,  edge.  Cf. 
Belt.]     1.  A  badger.     [06^.]  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  large,  unwieldy  person.     \Obs.~\  Nares. 

Bax'ter  (bSks'ter),  n.  [OE.  bakestre,  bakistre,  AS. 
bsecestre,  prop.  fem.  of  bsecere  baker.  See  Baker.]  A 
baker  ;  originally,  a  female  baker.     [Old  Eng.  &  Scotch'] 

Bay  (ba),  a.  [F.  bai,  fr.  L.  badius  brown,  chestnut- 
colored  ;  —  used  only  of  horses.]  Reddish  brown ;  of  the 
color  of  a  chestnut ;  —  applied  to  the  color  of  horses. 

Bay  cat  (Zo'dl.),  a  wild  cat  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies 
(Felis  aurala).  —  Bay  lynx  (Zo'ol.),  the  common  American 
lynx  (.Felis,  or  Lyn.r,  rufa). 

Bay,  n.  [F.  bale,  fr.  LL.  baia.  Of  uncertain  origin : 
of.  Ir.  &  Gael,  badh  or  bagh  bay,  harbor,  creek ;  Bisc. 
baia,  baiya,  harbor,  and  F.  bayer  to  gape,  open  the 
mouth.]  1.  (Geog.)  An  inlet  of  the  sea,  usually  smaller 
than  a  gulf,  but  of  the  same  general  character. 

t^^  The  name  is  not  used  with  much  precision,  and 
is  often  applied  to  large  tracts  of  water,  around  which  the 
land  forms  a  curve ;  as,  Hudson's  Bay.  The  name  is  not 
restricted  to  tracts  of  water  with  a  narrow  entrance,  but 
is  used  for  any  recess  or  inlet  between  capes  or  head- 
lands ;  as,  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

2.  A  small  body  of  water  set  off  from  the  main  body ; 
as  a  compartment  containing  water  for  a  wheel ;  the  por- 
tion of  a  canal  just  outside  of  the  gates  of  a  lock,  etc. 

3.  A  recess  or  indentation  shaped  like  a  bay. 

4.  A  principal  compartment  of  the  walls,  roof,  or  other 
part  of  a  building,  or  of  the  whole  building,  as  marked 
off  by  the  buttresses,  vaulting,  mullions  of  a  window, 
etc. ;  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  any  structure,  as  the 
part  of  a  bridge  between  two  piers. 

5.  A  compartment  in  a  barn,  for  depositing  hay,  or 
grain  in  the  stalks. 

6.  A  kind  of  mahogany  obtained  from  Campeaehy  Bay. 
Sick  bay,  in  vessels  of  war,  that  part  of  a  deck  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  the  sick.  Totten. 

Bay,  n.  [F.  baie  a  berry,  the  fruit  of  the  laurel  and 
other  trees,  fr.  L.  baca,  bacca,  a  small  round  fruit,  a 
berry,  akin  to  Lith.  bapka  laurel  berry.]  1.  A  berry, 
particularly  of  the  laurel.     [Obs.] 

2.  The  laurel  tree  (Laurus  nobilis).  Hence,  in  the  plu- 
ral, an  honorary  garland  or  crovm  bestowed  as  a  prize 
for  victory  or  excellence,  anciently  made  or  consisting  of 
branches  of  the  laurel. 

The  patriot's  honors  and  the  poet's  bays.    TntrribuH. 

3.  A  tract  covered  with  bay  trees.     \_Local,  U.  S.] 
Bay  leaf,  the  leaf  of  the  bay  tree  (Laurus  nobilis).    It 

has  a  fragrant  odor  and  an  aromatic  taste. 

Bay,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bayed  (bad) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Baying.]  [OE.  bayen,  abayen,  OF.  abater,  F.  aboyer, 
to  bark ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  To  bark,  as  a  dog  with  a 
deep  voice  does,  at  his  game. 

The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoarsely  bayed.    Dryden. 


Bay  (ba),  V.  t.  To  bark  at ;  hence,  to  follow  with  bark- 
ing ;  to  bring  or  drive  to  bay ;  as,  to  bay  the  bear.   Shak. 

Bay  (ba),  n.  [See  Bay,  v.  i.]  1.  Deep-toned,  prolonged 
barking.     "  The  ftoj/ of  cur.s. "  Cowper. 

2.  [OE.  bay,  abay,  OP.  abai,  F.  aboi  barking,  pi.  abois, 
prop,  the  extremity  to  wliich  the  stag  is  reduced  when 
surrounded  by  the  dogs,  barking  {aboyant) ;  aux  abois  at 
bay.]  A  state  of  being  obliged  to  face  an  antagonist 
or  a  difficulty,  when  escape  has  become  impossible. 

Enibolden'd  by  despair,  he  stood  at  hny.       Dryden. 

The  most  terrible  evils  are  just  kept  at  bay  by  incessant  ef- 
forts. /.  Taylor. 

Bay,  V.  t.  [Cf.  OE.  bsewen  to  bathe,  and  G.  b'dhen  to 
foment.]    To  bathe.     [_Obs.]  Spenser. 

Bay,  n.     A  bank  or  dam  to  keep  back  water. 

Bay,  V.  t.     To  dam,  as  water  ;  —  with  up  or  back. 

II  Ba'ya  (ba'ya),  n.  [Native  name.]  (ifooi.)  The  East 
Indian  weaver  bird  (Ptoceus  Philippinus). 

W  Ba-yad'  (ba-ySd'),  Ba-yatte'  (ba-ySf),  n.  [Ar.  ba- 
yad.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  large,  edible,  siluroid  fish  of  the  Nile, 
of  two  species  (Bngriva  bayad  and  B.  docmac). 

Ba'ya-dere'  (ba'ya-der'),  n.  [F.,  from  Pg.  bailadeira 
a  female  dancer,  bailor  to  dance.]  A  female  dancer  in 
the  East  Indies.     [Written  also  bajadere.] 

Bay'-ant'ler  (ba'ant'ler),  «.  [See  Bez-antler.]  {Zo.- 
ol.)  The  second  tine  of  a  stag's  horn.    See  under  Antler. 

Bay'ard  (ba'erd),  n.  1.  [OF.  bayard,  baiarl,  bay 
horse  ;  bai  bay  -f-  -ard.  See  Bay,  a.,  and  -ard.]  Prop- 
erly, a  bay  horse,  but  often  any  horse.  Commonly  in  the 
phrase  blind  bayard,  an  old  blind  horse. 

Blind  hnyiird  moves  the  mill.  I'hiHps. 

2.  rCf.  F.  bayeur,  fr.  bayer  to  gape.]  A  stupid,  clown- 
ish fellow.     lObs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Bay'ard-ly,  a.  Blind;  stupid.  iObs.]  "A  formal 
and  bayardly  round  of  duties."  Goodman. 

Bay^ber-ry  (ba'ber-rj),  n.  (Bot.)  {a)  The  fruit  of 
the  bay  tree  or  Laurus  nobilis.  (6)  A  tree  of  the  West 
Indies  related  to  the  myrtle  (Myrcia  acris).  (c)  The 
fruit  of  3fyrica  cerifera  (wax  myrtle) ;  the  shrub  itself ; 

—  called  also  candleberry  tree. 

Bayberry  tallow,  a  fragrant  green  wax  obtained  from  the 
bayberry  or  wax  myrtle  ;  —  called  also  myrtle  wa.r. 

BayTJOlt'  (ba'bolf),  n.  A  bolt  with  a  barbed  shank. 
Bayed  (bad),  a.     Having  a  bay  or  bays.     "  The  large 
bayed  ha.Tn."  Drayton. 

Bay'  ice'  (ba'  is').    See  under  Ice. 
Bay'  leaf  (ba'  lef).     See  under  3d  Bay. 
Bay'O-net  (ba'o-net),  n.     [F.  bayonnelte,  ba'ionnetle ; 

—  so  called,  it  is 
said,  because  the 
first  bayonets  were 
made  at  Bayonne.] 

1,  {Mil.)  A  point- 
ed instrument  of  the 
dagger  kind  fitted 
on  the  muzzle  of  a 
musket  or  rifle,  so 


a  Sword  Bayonet. 
b  Common  Ijayonet. 


as  to  give  the  soldier  increased  means  of  offense  and 
defense. 

8I^=  Originally,  the  bayonet  was  made  with  a  handle, 
which  required  to  be  fitted  into  the  bore  of  the  musket 
after  the  soldier  had  fired. 

2.  (Slack.)  A  pin  which  plays  in  and  out  of  holes 
made  to  receive  it,  and  which  thus  serves  to  engage  or 
disengage  parts  of  the  machinery. 

Bayonet  clutch.  See  Clutch.  —  Bayonet  joint,  a  form 
of  couplmg  similar  to  that  by  which  a  bayonet  is  fixed 
on  the  barrel  of  a  musket.  A'h  ight. 

Bay'O-net,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bayoneted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Bayoneting.]     1.  To  stab  with  a  bayonet. 

2.  To  compel  or  drive  by  the  bayonet. 

To  bayonet  us  into  submission.  Burke. 

Bay'OU  (bi'oo),  n.  ;  pi.  Bayous  (-ooz).  [F.  boyau  gut. 
See  Boyau.]  An  inlet  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  a 
lake,  or  from  a  large  river,  sometimes  sluggish,  some- 
times without  perceptible  movement  except  from  the  tide 
and  wind.     [Southern  U.  S.] 

A  dark  slender  thread  of  a  baynu  moves  loitcringly  north- 
eastward into  a  swamp  of  huge  cypresses.  G.  W.  Cable. 

Bay'  rum'  (ba'  rtim').  A  fragrant  liquid,  used  for 
cosmetic  and  medicinal  purposes. 

15^=  The  original  bay  rum,  from  the  West  Indies,  is 
prepared,  it  is  believed,  by  distillation  from  the  leaves  of 
the  bayberry  (Myrcia  acris).  The  bay  rum  of  the  Phar- 
macopo^ia  (spirit  of  myrcia)  is  prepared  from  oil  of  myr- 
cia (bayberry),  oil  of  orange  peel,  oil  of  pimento,  alcohol, 
and  water. 

Bays,  Bayze  (baz),  n.    See  Baize.     [Obs.] 

Bay'  salt'  (ba'  salt').  Salt  which  has  been  obtained 
from  sea  water,  by  evaporation  in  shallow  pits  or  basins, 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  the  large  crystalline  salt  of  com- 
merce. Bacon.     XJre. 

Bay'  tree'.     A  species  of  laurel  (Laurus  nobilis). 

Bay'  Win'dOW  (ba'  win'do).  (Arch.)  A  window 
forming  a  bay  or  recess  in  a 
room,  and  projecting  outward 
from  the  wall,  either  in  a  rec- 
tangular, polygonal,  or  semi- 
circular form  ;  —  often  cor- 
ruptly called  a  bow  window. 

'Bay'  yarn'  (ba'  yiim'). 
Woolen  yarn.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Wright. 

Ba-zaar'  I  (b  a  z  a  r  ')^     n. 

Ba-zar'     )        [Per.  bazar 
market.]     1.  In  the  East,  an 
exchange,  marketplace,  or  assemblage  of  shops  where 
goods  are  exposed  for  sale. 

2.  A  spacious  hall  or  suite  of  rooms  for  the  sale  of 
goods,  as  at  a  fair. 

3.  A  fair  for  the  sale  of  fancy  wares,  toys,  etc, 
monly  for  a  charitable  object. 


Bay  Window. 


com- 

Macaulay. 


Bdelllnm  (dSl'yum),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  j3Sc'A\ioi' ;  cf. 
Heb.  b'dolakh  bdellium  (m  sense  1).]  1.  An  unidenti- 
fied substance  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  ii.  12,  and 
Num.  xi.  7),  variously  taken  to  be  a  gum,  a  precious. 
stone,  or  pearls,  or  perhaps  a  kind  Of  amber  foimd  in 
Arabia. 

2.  A  gum  resin  of  reddish  brown  color,  brought  from 
India,  Persia,  and  Africa. 

11^°"  Indian  bdellium  or  false  myrrh  is  an  exudation 
from  Balsamodeiiilron  Ro.Tburghii.  Other  kinds  are  known 
!^  African,  Sicilian,  etc. 

II  Bdel-lOi'de-a  (d51-loi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
pSeWa  leech  -f-  -old.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  order  of  Annulata 
which  includes  the  leeches.     See  Hirudinea. 

Bdel-lom'e-ter  (del-lom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  pSe'AXa  leech -|- 
-meter.]  (3fed.)  A  cupping  glass  to  which  are  attached 
a  scarificator  and  an  exhausting  sjTinge.  Dunglison. 

II  Bdel'lo-mor'pha  (del'lo-mSr'fa),  n.     [NX.,  fr.  Gr. 
jSSe'AAa  leech -f- ^i.op(^;)  form.]     (Zo'ol.)  An 
order   of  Nemertina,  including  the  large 
leechlike  worms  (3Ialacobdella)  often  par- 
asitic in  clams. 

Be  (be),  V.  i.  [imp.  Was  (wSz) ;  p.p. 
Been  (bin) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Being.]  [OE. 
been,  beon,  AS.  beon  to  be,  beam  I  am; 
akin  to  OHG.  bim,  pirn,  G.  bin,  I  am, 
Gael.  &  Ir.  bu  was,  W.  bod  to  be,  Lith. 
bu-ti,  O.'  Slav,  by-li,  to  be,  L.  fu-i  I  have 
been,  fu-turus  about  to  be,  fo-re  to  be 
about  to  be,  and  perh  to  fieri  to  become, 
Gr.  i^Oi'ai  to  be  bom,  to  be,  Skr.  bhii  to  be. 
This  verb  is  defective,  and  the  parts  lack- 
ing are  supplied  by  verbs  from  other  roots, 
is,  was,  which  have  no  radical  connection  One  of  the 
with  be.  The  various  forms,  am,  are,  is,  f.,/„;a?o°5?Hi 
was,  were,  etc.,  are  considered  grammat-  ohcm),  a  par- 
ically  as  parts  of  the  verb  "to  be,"  which,  asite  of  the 
witli  its  coujugational  forms,  is  often  called  cjam.  Nat. 
the  substantive  verb.  V  97-  Cf .  Future,  ^^^' 
Physic]  1.  To  exist  actually,  or  in  the  world  of  fact ;  to 
have  existence 

To  be  contents  his  natural  desire.  Pope, 

To  be.  or  not  to  be :  that  is  the  question.  Sliak, 

2.  To  exist  in  a  certain  manner  or  relation,  — whether 
as  a  reality  or  as  a  product  of  thought ;  to  exist  as  the 
subject  of  a  certain  predicate,  that  is,  as  having  a  cer- 
tain attribute,  or  as  belonging  to  a  certain  sort,  or  as 
identical  with  what  is  specified,  —  a  word  or  words  for 
the  predicate  being  annexed ;  as,  to  be  happy ;  to  be 
here  ;  to  be  large,  or  strong ;  to  be  an  animal ;  to  6e  a 
hero  ;  to  ie  a  nonentity ;  three  and  two  o;e  five ;  annihi- 
lation is  the  cessation  of  existence  ;  that  is  the  man. 

3.  To  take  place  ;  to  happen  ;  as,  the  meeting  was  on 
Thursday. 

4.  To  signify  ;  to  represent  or  symbolize ;  to  answer  to. 

The  field  is  the  world.  Matt.  xiii.  38. 

The  seven  candlesticks  wliich  thou  sawest  are  the  seven 
churches.  Rev.  i.  20. 

13^^  The  verb  to  be  (including  the  forms  is,  was,  etc.) 
is  used  in  forming  the  passive  voice  of  other  verbs ;  as, 
John  has  been  struck  by  James.  It  is  also  used  with  the 
past  participle  of  many  intransitive  verbs  to  express  a 
state  of  the  subject.  But  have  is  now  more  commonly 
used  as  the  auxiliary,  though  expressing  a  different  sense  ; 
as,  "Ye  have  come  too  late  — but  ye  are  come."  "The 
minstrel  boy  to  the  war  j.s  gone."  Thepresentand  imper- 
fect tenses  form,  with  the  infinitive,  a  particular  future 
tense,  which  expresses  necessity,  duty,  or  purpose;  as, 
government  is  to  be  supported ;  we  are  to  pay  our  just 
aebts ;  the  deed  is  to  be  signed  to-morrow. 

Hate  or  had  been,  followed  by  lo,  implies  movement. 
"I //are  6ee« /o  Paris. "  Sydney  Smith.  " Have  yon  been 
<(3  Franchard  ?  "    R.  L.  Slevenson. 

ISS^"  Been,  or  ben,  was  anciently  the  plural  of  the  in- 
dicative present.  "Te  6en  light  of  the  world."  TVyclif, 
Malt.  V.  14.  Afterwards  be  was  used,  as  in  our  Bible ; 
"  They  that  be  with  us  are  more  than  they  that  *e  with 
them.''  2  Kings  vi.  16.  Ben  was  also  the  old  infinitive  : 
"  To  ben  of  such  power."  R.  of  Gloucester.  Be  is  used  as 
a  form  of  the  present  subjunctive  :  "  But  if  it  6e  a  ques- 
tion of  words  and  names."  Acts  xviii.  15.  But  the  indic- 
ative forms,  is  and  are,  with  ;/,  are  more  commonly  used. 

Be  it  so,  a  phrase  of  supposition,  equivalent  to  suppose 
it  /o  6e  so;  or  of  permission,  signifying /e(  rt  4e so.  Shak. 
—  If  so  be,  in  case.  —  To  be  from,  to  have  come  from;  as, 
from  what  place  are  you  ?  I  am  from  Chicago.  —  To  let 
be,  to  omit,  or  leave  untouched ;  to  let  alone.  "  Let  be, 
therefore,  my  vengeance  to  dissuade."  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  To  Be,  Exist.  The  verb  lo  be,  except  in  a  few- 
rare  cases,  like  that  of  Shakespeare's  "  To  i-e,  or  not  to 
be,"  is  used  simply  as  a  copula,  to  connect  a  subject  with 
its  predicate ;  as,  man  is  mortal ;  the  soul  is  immortal. 
The  verb  to  exist  is  never  properly  used  as  a  mere  copula, 
but  points  to  things  that  stand  forth,  or  have  a  substan- 
tive being ;  as,  when  the  soul  is  freed  from  all  corporeal 
alliance,  then  it  truly  exists.  It  is  not,  therefore,  prop- 
erly synonymous  with  lo  be  when  used  as  a  copula, 
though  occasionally  made  so  by  some  writers  for  the 
sake  of  variety;  as  in  the  phrase  "there  exists  {is]  no 
reason  for  laying  new  taxes."  We  may,  indeed,  say,  "  a 
friendship  has  long  existed  between  them,"  instead  of 
saying,  "there  has  long  been  a  friendship  between 
them ;  "  but  in  this  case,  exist  is  not  a  mere  copula.  It  is 
used  in  its  approjiriate  sense  to  mark  the  friendship  as 
having  been  long  in  existence. 

Be-.  [AS.  be,  and  in  accented  form  bi,  akin  to  OS.  be 
and  bi,  OHG.  bi,  pi,  and  pi,  MHG.  be  and  bi,  G.  be  and 
bei,  Goth,  bi,  and  perh.  Gr.  aij.i^i  about  (cf.  AS.  Jeseon 
to  look  about).  V203.  Cf.  By,  Amb-.]  A  prefix,  origi- 
nally the  same  word  as  by  ;  joined  with  verbs,  it  serves : 
(a)  To  intensify  the  meaning ;  as,  ftespatter,  Jestir.  (6)  To 
render  an  intransitive  verb  transitive ;  as,  ftefall  (to  fall 
upon) ;  Jespeak  (to  speak  for),  (c)  To  make  the  action  of 
a  verb  particular  or  definite ;  as,  ieget  (to  get  as  off- 
spring) ;  6eset  (to  set  around). 

It  is  joined  with  certain  substantives,  and  a  few  ad- 
jectives, to  form  verbs ;  as,  6edew,  Sefriend,  Aenight,  6e- 
sot ;  ftelate  (to  make  late) ;  Jelittle  (to  make  little).  It 
also  occurs  in  certain  nouns,  adverbs,  and  prepositions, 


ale,  senate,   care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   3U ;     eve,   event,   end,   fem,   recent ;     ice,    idea,    ill ;     old,    obey,    6rb,   Odd ; 
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often  with  something  of  the  force  of  the  preposition  by, 
or  about;  as,  fcelief  (believe),  ftelialf,  Jequest  (bequeatli) ; 
ftecause,  iefore,  Aeneath,  fteside,  ftetween. 

Ill  some  words  the  original  force  of  be  is  obscured  or 
lost ;  as,  in  ftecome,  Jegin,  ftehave,  Jehoove,  ftelong. 

Beach  (bech),  n. ;  pi.  Beaches  (-Sz).  [Cf.  Sw.  backe 
hill,  Dan.  bakke,  Icel.  bakki hill, bank.  Cf.  Bank.]  1.  Peb- 
bles, collectively ;  shingle. 

2.  The  shore  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  lake,  which  is  washed 
by  the  waves ;  especially,  a  sandy  or  pebbly  shore  ;  the 
strand. 

Beach  flea  (.Zoo/.),  the  comiaon  name  of  many  species  of 
amphipod   Crustacea, 
of  the  family  Orches- 
.  tidic,  living  on  the 
sea   beaches,  and 
leapmg  like  fleas. 

—  Beach  grass 
(Bill.),  a  coarse 
eTa,ss(Amiiioplii- 
ta  armidiiia^i'ii), 
growing  on  the 
sandy  shores  of 
lakes  and  seas, 
which,  by  its  interlaced  ruiming  rootstocks,  bmds  the 
sand  together,  and  resists  the  encroachment  of  the  waves. 

—  Beach  wagon,  a  light  open  wagon  with  two  or  more  seats. 

—  Raised  beach,  an  accumulation  of  water-worn  stones, 
gravel,  sand,  and  other  shore  deposits,  above  the  present 
level  of  wave  action,  whether  actually  raised  by  elevation 
of  the  coast,  as  in  Norway,  or  left  by  the  receding  waters, 
as  iu  many  lake  and  river  regions. 

Beach,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Beached  (becht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Beaching.]  To  run  or  drive  (as  a  vessel  or  a 
boat)  upon  a  beach  ;  to  strand  ;  as,  to  beach  a  ship. 

Beach'  comh'er  (kom'er).  A  long,  curling  wave  roll- 
ing in  from  the  ocean.    See  Comber.     [^Amer.'] 

Beached  (becht),  p.  p.  &  a.    1.  Bordered  by  a  beach. 
The  headieU  verge  of  the  salt  flood.  Shak. 

2.  Driven  on  a  beach ;  stranded ;  drawn  up  on  a 
beach ;  as,  the  ship  is  beached. 

Beach'y  (bech'y),  a.  Having  a  beach  or  beaches; 
fonusd  by  a  beach  or  beaches  ;  shingly. 

The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean.  ShaJc. 

Bea'con  (be'k'n),  n.  [OE.  bekene,  AS.  bedcen,  hecen; 
akin  to  OS.  bokan.  Fries,  bnken,  beken,  sign,  signal,  D. 
baak,  OHG.  bouhhan,  G.  bake;  of  unknown  origin.  Cf. 
Beckon.]  1.  A  signal  fire  to  notify  of  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  or  to  give  any  notice,  commonly  of  warning. 
No  flaming  beacons  cast  their  blaze  afar.  Gay. 

2.  A  signal  or  conspicuous  mark  erected  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  shore,  or  moored  in  shoal  water,  as  a 
guide  to  mariners. 

3.  A  high  hill  near  the  shore.     [_Prov.  Eng.'\ 

4.  That  which  gives  notice  of  danger. 

Modest  doubt  is  called 
The  beacon  of  the  wise.  Shak. 

Beacon  fire,  a  signal  fire. 

Bea'con,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beaconed  (-k'nd) ; 
p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Beaconing.]  1.  To  give  light  to,  as  a 
beacon ;  to  light  up ;  to  illumine. 

That  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven.       Campbell. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  beacon  or  beacons. 

Bea'con-age  (-aj),  n.  Money  paid  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  beacon ;  also,  beacons,  collectively. 

Bea'con-less,  a.    Having  no  beacon. 

Bead  (bed),  n.  [OE.  bede  prayer,  prayer  bead,  AS. 
bed,  gebed,  prayer ;  akin  to  T>.  bede,  G.  bitte,  AS.  biddan, 
to  ask,  bid,  G.  bitlen  to  ask,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  Treideiv  to 
persuade,  L.  fidere  to  trust.  Beads  are  used  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  count  their  prayers,  one  bead  being 
dropped  down  a  string  every  time  a  prayer  is  said.  Cf. 
8p.  cuenta  bead,  fr.  contar  to  count.  See  Bid,  in  to  bid 
beads,  and  Bide.]     1.  A  prayer.     [06s.] 

2.  A  little  perforated  ball,  to  be  strung  on  a  thread, 
and  worn  for  ornament ;  or  used  in  a  rosary  for  counting 
prayers,  as  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Mohammedans, 
whence  the  phrases  io  tell  beads,  to  be  at  one's  beads,  to 
bid  beads,  etc.,  meaning,  to  be  at  prayer. 

3.  Any  small  globular  body  ;  as,  («)  A  bubble  in  spirits. 
(6J  A  drop  of  sweat  or  other  liquid.  "  Cold  beads  of 
midnight  dew."  Wordsworth,  (c)  A  small  knob  of 
metal  on  a  firearm,  used  for  taking  aim  (whence  the  ex- 
pression io  draw  a  bead,  for,  to  take  aim),  (d)  {Arch.) 
A  small  molding  of  rounded  surface,  the  section  being 
Usually  an  arc  of  a  circle.  It  may  be  continuous,  or 
broken  into  short  embossments,  (e)  {Chem.)  A  glassy 
drop  of  molten  flux,  as  borax  or  microcosmic  salt,  used 
as  a  solvent  and  color  test  for  several  mineral  earths  and 
oxides,  as  of  iron,  manganese,  etc.,  before  the  blowpipe ; 
as,  the  borax  head  ;  the  iron  bead,  etc. 

Bead  and  butt  (Carp.),  framing  in  which  the  panels  are 
flush,  having  beads  stuck  or  run  upon  the  two  edges. 
Kniglit.  —  Bead  mold,  a  species  of  fungus  or  mold,  the 
stems  of  which  consist  of  single  cells  looselyjointed  to- 
gether so  as  to  resemble  a  string  of  beads.  [Written  also 
bead  mow W.]— Bead  tool,  a  cutting  tool,  having  an  edge 
curved  so  as  to  make  beads  or  beading.  —  Bead  tree  (Bot.), 
a  tree  of  the  genus  Melia,  the  best  known  species  of 
which  (M.  azedarach),  has  blue  flowers  which  are  very 
fragrant,  and  berries  which  are  poisonous. 

Bead,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beaded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Beading.]    To  ornament  with  beads  or  beading. 

Bead,  ■».  i.    To  form  beadlike  bubbles. 

Bead'house',  Bede'house'  (bed'hous'),  n.  [OE.  bede 
piayer-fE.  Aowse.  See  Bead,  n.]  An  almshouse  for 
poor  people  who  pray  daily  for  their  benefactors. 

Bead'ing,  n.  1.  (Arch.)  Molding  in  imitation  of  beads. 

2.  The  beads  or  bead-forming  quality  of  certain  liq- 
uors ;  as,  the  beading  of  a  brand  of  whisky. 

Bea'dle  (be'd'l),  n.  [OE.  bedd,  bidel,  budel,  OP.  be- 
del, F.  iedeau,  fr.  OHG.  btitil,  putil,  G.  butlel,  fr.  OHG. 
biotnn,  G.  Helen,  t*  bid,  confused  with  AS.  bydel,  the 
same  word  as  OHG.  J«<i7.  See  Bib.  i;.]  1.  A  messenger 
or  erier  of  a  court;  a  servitor;  one  whs  cites  or  bids 


persons  to  appear  and  answer ;  —  called  also  an  apparitor 
or  summoner. 

2.  An  officer  in  a  university,  who  precedes  public  pro- 
cessions of  officers  and  students.    [Eng.'] 

B^^  In  this  sense  the  archaic  spellings  bedel  (Oxford) 
smii  bedell  (Cambridge)  are  preserved. 

3.  An  inferior  parish  officer  in  England  having  a  vari- 
ety of  duties,  as  the  preservation  of  order  in  church  serv- 
ice, the  chastisement  of  petty  offenders,  etc. 

Bea'dle-ry  (be'd'l-ry),  n.  Office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
beadle. 

Bea'dle-Ship,  re.  The  state  of  being,  or  the  personality 
of,  a  beadle.  A.Wood. 

Bead'  proof  (bed'  proof).  1.  Among  distillers,  a 
certain  degree  of  strength  iu  alcoholic  liquor,  as  formerly 
ascertained  by  the  floating  or  sinking  of  glass  globules  of 
different  specific  gravities  thrown  into  it;  now  ascer- 
tained by  more  accurate  meters. 

2.  A  degree  of  strength  in  alcoholic  liquor  as  shown 
by  beads  or  small  bubbles  remaining  on  its  surface,  or  at 
the  side  of  the  glass,  when  shaken. 

Bead'roU'  (-rol'),  n.  (It.  C.  Ch.)  A  catalogue  of  per- 
sons, for  the  rest  of  whose  souls  a  certain  number  of 
prayers  are  to  be  said  or  counted  off  on  the  beads  of  a 
chaplet ;  hence,  a  catalogue  in  general. 

On  Fame's  eternal  bcadroll  worthy  to  be  filed.     Spenser. 

It  is  quite  startling,  on  going  over  the  headroU  of  English 
worthies,  to  find  how  few  are  directly  represented  in  the  male 
line.  Quart.  Jtec. 

Beads'man,  Bedes'man  (bedz'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men 

(-men).  A  poor  man,  supported  in  a  beadhouse,  and  re- 
quired to  pray  for  the  soul  of  its  founder ;  an  almsman. 

Whereby  ye  shall  bind  me  to  be  your  t^oot  beadsman  for  ever 
unto  Alnugfity  God.  Fuller. 

Bead'snake'  (bed'snak'),  n.  (Zoijl.)  A  small  poison- 
ous snake  of  North  America  {Blaps  falvius),  banded 
with  yellow,  red,  and  black. 

Beads'woEi'an,  Bedes'wom'an  (bedz'wd5m'an),  n. ; 
pi.  -women  (-wTiu'Sn).    /i'eni.  of  Beadsman. 

Bead'WOrk'  (-wQrk'),  n.  Ornamental  work  in  beads. 

Bead'y(bed'y),  a.  1.  Resembling  beads ;  small,  round, 
and  glistening.     ^^  Beady  eyes."  Thackeray. 

2.  Covered  or  ornamented  with,  or  as  with,  beads. 

3.  Characterized  by  beads ;  as,  beady  liquor. 

Bea'gle  (be'g'l),  n.  [OE.  begele ;  perh.  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin ;  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  beag  small,  little,  W.  bach.  F.  bigle 
is  from  English.]  1.  A  small  hound,  or  hunting  dog, 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high,  used  in  hunting  hares  and 
other  small  game.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

2.  Fig. :  A  spy  Or  detective ;  a  constable. 

Beak  (bek),  re.  [OE.  bek,  P.  bee,  fr.  Celtic ;  cf.  Gael. 
&  Ir.  bac,  bacc,  hook,  W.bach.]  1.  {Zobl.)  («)  The  bill 
or  nib  of  a  bird,  consisting  of  a  horny  sheath,  covering 


Beaks  of  Birds,  a  Flamingo ;  h  Spoonbill ;  c  Yellow- 
hammer  ;  d  Thrush  ;  e  Falcon  ;  /"Merganser  ;  (? Pelican  ; 
h  Avocet ;  t  Skimmer;  k  Pigeon  ;  I  Shoebill  IBalaanU 
ceps  rex)  ^  m  Openbill  {Amtstomus)  :  n  Aragari  ( P^ero- 
glosms)  ;  o  Saddle-billed  stork  ;  p  Curlew  ;  g  Swift. 

the  jaws.  The  form  varies  much  according  to  the  food 
and  habits  of  the  bird,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  birds,  (t)  A  similar  bill  in  other  animals,  as  the 
turtles,  (c)  The  long  projecting  sucking  mouth  of  some 
insects,  and  other  invertebrates,  as  in  the  Hemiptera. 
{d)  The  upper  or  projecting  part  of  the  shell,  near  the 
hinge  of  a  bivalve,  (e)  The  prolongation  of  certain  uni- 
valve shells  containing  the  canal. 

2.  Anything  projecting  or  ending  in  a  point,  like  a 
beak,  as  a  promontory  of  land.  Carew. 

3.  (Antiq.)  A  beam,  shod  or  armed  at  the  end  with  a 
metal  head  or  point,  and  projecting  from  the  prow  of  an 
ancient  galley,  in  order  to  pierce  the  vessel  of  an  enemy ; 
a  beakhead. 

4.  (Naut.)  That  part  of  a  ship,  before  the  forecastle, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  stem,  and  supported  by  the 
main  knee. 

5.  (Arch.)  A  continuous  slight  projection  ending  in  an 
arris  or  narrow  fillet ;  that  part  of  a  drip  from  which 
the  water  is  thrown  off. 

6.  (Bot.)  Any  process  somewhat  like  the  beak  of  a 
bird,  terminating  the  fruit  or  other  parts  of  a  plant. 

7.  (Far.)  A  toe  clip.     See  Clip,  )(.  (Far.). 

8.  A  magistrate  or  policeman.     [Slang,  Eng."] 
Beaked  (bekt),  a.      1.  Having  a  beak  or  a  beaklike 

point;  beak-shaped.  "Each  JeoA-erf promontory. "  7)/j'Wore. 

2.  (Biol.)  Furnished  with  a  process  or  a  mouth  like  a 
beak ;  rostrate. 

Baaked  whaU  (Zool.),  a  cetacean  of  the  genus  Ilypero- 
tdon ;  the  bottlehead  whale. 


Beak'er  (bek'er),  7i.  [OE.  hiker;  akin  to  Icel.  biknrr, 
Sw.  biigare,  Dan.  baeger,  G.  becher.  It.  bicchiere; — all 
fr.  LL.  hicarium,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  /Sikos  wine  jar,  or  perh.  L. 
bacar  wine  vessel.  Cf.  Pitcher  a  jug.]  1.  A  large  drink, 
ing  cup,  with  a  wide  mouth,  supported 
on  a  foot  or  standard. 

2.  An  open-mouthed,  thin  glass 
vessel,  having  a  projecting  lip  for 
pouring ;  —  used  for  holding  solutions 
requiring  heat.  Knight. 

Beak'head'  (-hgd'),  re.  1.  (Arch.) 
An  ornament  used  in  rich  Norman 
doorways,  resembling  a  head  with  a 
beak.  Parker. 

2.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  smaM  platform  at    a  form  of  Beaker, 
the  fore  part  of  the  upper  deck  of  a 
vessel,  which  contains  the  water  closets  of  the  crew. 
(b)  (Antiq.)  Same  as  Beak,  3. 

Beak'i-ron  (-i-iSm),  re.  [From  Biokern.]  A  bickern ; 
a  bench  anvil  with  a  long  beak,  adapted  to  reach  the 
interior  surfaces  of  sheet  metal  ware ;  the  horn  of  an 
anvil. 

Beal  (bel),  n.  [See  Boil  a  tumor.]  (Med.)  A  small 
infiammatory  tumor ;  a  pustule.     [Prov.  Eng.\ 

Beal,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sealed  (held) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  BEALrNG.]  To  gather  matter ;  to  swell  and  come  to  a 
head,  as  a  pimple.     [Prov.  E7>g.'\ 

Be'-all'  (be'al'),  n.  The  whole ;  all  that  is  to  be. 
[Poetic;\  "  Shak. 

Beam  (bem),  n.  [AS.  beam  beam,  post,  tree,  ray  ol 
light ;  akin  to  OFries.  bam  tree,  OS.  boin,  D.  boom, 
OHG.  bourn,  poum,  G.  buum,  Icel.  baSmr,  Goth,  bagins 
and  Gr.  ^vfjia.  a  growth,  <{>Ci'at  to  become,  to  be.  Cf. 
L.  radius  staff,  rod,  spoke  of  a  wheel,  beam  or  ray,  and 
G.  strahl  arrow,  spoke  of  a  wheel,  ray  or  beam,  flash 
of  lightning.  V97.  See  Be  ;  cf.  Boom  a  spar.]  1.  Any 
large  piece  of  timber  or  iron  long  in  proportion  to  its 
thickness,  and  prepared  for  use. 

2.  One  of  the  principal  horizontal  timbers  of  a  build- 
ing or  ship. 

The  beams  of  a  vessel  are  strong  pieces  of  timber  stretching 
across  from  side  to  side  to  support  the  decks.  Totten. 

3.  The  width  of  a  vessel ;  as,  one  vessel  is  said  to  have 
more  beam  than  another. 

4.  The  bar  of  a  balance,  from  the  ends  of  which  the 
scales  are  suspended. 

The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side.    Pope. 

5.  The  principal  stem  or  horn  of  a  stag  or  other  deer, 
which  bears  the  antlers,  or  branches. 

6.  The  pole  of  a  carriage.    [Poetic']  Dryden. 

7.  A  cylinder  of  wood,  making  part  ol  a  loom,  on 
which  weavers  wind  the  warp  before  w  eaving ;  also,  the 
cylinder  on  which  the  cloth  is  rolled,  as  it  i.",  woven ;  one 
being  called  the/o)'«  beam,  the  other  the  back  beam. 

8.  The  straight  part  or  shank  of  an  anchor. 

9.  The  main  part  of  a  plow,  to  which  the  handles 
and  colter  are  secured,  and  to  the  end  of  which  are 
attached  the  oxen  or  horses  that  draw  it. 

10.  (Steam  Engine)  A  heavy  iron  lever  having  an 
oscillating  motion  on  a  central  axis,  one  end  of  which  is 
connected  with  the  piston  rod  from  which  it  receives 
motion,  and  the  other  with  the  crank  of  the  wheel  shaft ; 
—  called  also  working  beam  or  lualking  beam. 

11.  A  ray  or  collection  of  parallel  rays  emitted  from 
the  sun  or  other  luminous  body ;  as,  a  beam  of  light,  or 
of  heat. 

How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  f       Sliak. 

12.  Fig. :  A  ray ;  a  gleam ;  as,  a  beam  of  comfort. 

Mercy  with  her  genial  beam.  Keble. 

13.  One  of  the  long  feathers  iu  the  wing  of  a  hawk ;  — 
called  also  beam  feather. 

Abaft  the  beam  (,Naut.),  in  an  arc  of  the  horizon  be- 
tween a  line  that  crosses  the  ship  at  right  angles,  or  in 
the  direction  of  her  beams,  and  that  point  of  the  compass 
toward  which  her  stem  is  directed.  —  Beam  center  (Mach.), 
the  fulcrum  or  pin  on  which  the  working  beam  of  an  en- 
gine vibrates.  —  Beam  compass,  an  instrument  censisting 
of  a  rod  or  beam,  having  sliding  sockets  that  carry  steel 
or  pencil  points ;  —  used  for  drawing  or  describing  large 
circles.  —  Beam  engine,  a  steam  engine  having  a  working 
beam  to  transmit  power,  in  distinction  from  one  which 
has  its  piston  rod  attached  directly  to  the  crank  of  the 
wheel  shaft.  —  Before  the  beam  (.Naiit.),  in  an  arc  of  the 
horizon  included  between  a  line  that  crosses  the  ship  at 
right  angles  and  that  point  of  the  compass  toward  which 
the  ship  steers.  —  On  the  beam,  in  a  line  with  the  beams, 
or  at  right  angles  with  the  keel.  —  On  the  weather  beam, 
on  tlie  side  of  a  ship  which  faces  the  wind.  —  To  be  on  her 
beam  ends,  to  incline,  as  a  vessel,  so  much  on  one  side  that 
her  beams  approach  a  vertical  position. 

Beam,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beamed  (bemd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Beaminq.]  To  send  forth  ;  to  emit ;  —  followed 
ordinarily  by  forth ;  as,  to  beam  forth  light. 

Beam,  v.  i.    To  emit  beams  of  light. 

He  beamed,  the  daystar  of  the  rising  age.    Trumbull. 

Beam'blrd'  (-herd'),  «.  (Zool.)  A  small  European 
flycatcher  (Muscicapa  grisola),  so  called  because  it  often 
nests  on  a  Ijeam  in  a  building. 

Beamed  (bemd),  a.  Furnished  with  beams,  as  the 
head  of  a  stag. 

Tost  his  beamed  frontlet  to  the  sky.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Beam'ful  (bem'ful),  a.    Beamy ;  radiant. 

Beam'1-ly  (-i-iy),  adv.    In  a  beaming  manner. 

Beam'i-ness,  re.    The  state  of  being  beamy. 

Beam'lng,  a.     Emitting  beams  ;  radiant. 

Beam'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  beaming  manner;  radiantly. 

Beam'less,  a.    1.  Not  having  a  beam. 

2.  Not  emitting  light. 

Beam'let  (-l§t),  re.    A  small  beam  of  light. 

Beam'  tree'  (tre').  [AS.  bedm  a  tree.  See  Beam.] 
(Bot.)  A  tree  (Pyrvs  ana)  related  to  the  apple. 

Beam'y  (-y),  a.  l.  Emllting  beams  of  light ;  radiant ; 
shining.     "  Beamy  go\d."  Tickell. 
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use,   unite,  riide,   full,  up,   arn ;     pity;     food,   fo-ot;     out,   oil;     chair;     ge;     sing,   ink;     tlien,   thin;     bo.v ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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2.  Kesembling  a  beam  in  size  and  weight ;  massy. 

His  double-biting  ax,  and  beamy  spear.       Dryden. 

3.  HaTing  horns,  or  antlers. 

Beamy  stags  in  toils  engage.  Dryden. 

Bean  (ben),  n.  [OE.  bene,  AS.  bean  ;  akin  to  D.  boon, 
G.  bohne,  OB.Gr,  porta,  Icel.  baun,  Dan.  bonne,  Sw.  bijna, 
and  perh.  to  Buss,  bob,  L. /afta.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  name  given 
to  the  seed  of  certain  leguminous  herbs,  chiefly  of  the 
genera  Faba,  Phaseolus,  and  Dolichos  ;  also,  to  the  herbs, 

&^  The  origm  and  classification  of  many  kinds  are 
stiUdoubtfiil.  Among  true  beans  are :  the  black-eyed 
beau  and  Chma  bean,  mcluded  in  Dohchos  .-Sinensis ; 
black  Egyptian  bean  or  hyacinth  bean,  U.  Lablab ;  the 
common  haricot  beans,  kidney  beans,  strmg  beaus,  and 
pole  beans,  all  included  m  Fhaseohts  rulgaris  ;  the  lower 
bush  bean,  Ph.  i:u/f/aris,  vavieby  nanus ,  Luna  bean,  Ph. 
lunatns;  Spanisli  'bean  and  scarlet  runner,  PA.  mulh- 
florus;  Windsor  bean,  the  common  bean  ol  Jingland, 
Faba  vulgaris.  ,        ,     .,,  ^  t. 

As  an  article  of  food  beans  are  classed  with  vegetables. 

2.  The  popular  name  of  other  vegetable  seeds  or  fruits, 
more  or  less  resembling  true  beans. 

Bean  aphia  (Zoo/.),  a  plant  louse  (Aphis  fabse)  which  in- 
fests the  beanplant.  —  Bean  fly  (Zool.),  a  fly  found  on 
bean  flowers. —Bean  goose  (Zool.),  a  species  of  goose 
(Anser  sef/elum).  —  Bea.a  weevil  (Zoo!.),  a  small  weevil 
that  in  the  larval  state  destroys  beans.  The  American 
species  is  Bruchusfabx.  — Florida  beau  (ZJo^),  the  seed  of 
Mucuna  u  rens,  a  West  Indian  plant.  The  seeds  are  washed 
up  on  the  Florida  shore,  and  are  often  polished  and  made 
into  ornamencs. — Ignatius  bean,  or  St.  Ignatlus's  bean 
(Bot.),  a  species  of  Strychnos. — Navy  bean,  the  common 
dried  wliite  bean  of  commerce ;  jprobably  so  called  be- 
cause an  important  article  of  food  in  the  navy.  —  Pea  bean, 
a  very  small  and  liighly  esteemed  variety  of  the  edible 
white  bean ;  —  so  called  from  its  size.  —Sacred  bean.  See 
under  Sacked.  —  Screw  bean.  See  under  Sckew.  —  Sea  bean. 
(a)  Same  as  Florida  bean.  (6)  A  red  bean  of  unknown 
species  used  for  ornament.  — Tonqiuin  bean,  or  Tonka  bean, 
the  fragrant  seed  of  Diptevyx  odorata,  a  leguminous  tree. 

—  Vanilla  bean.    See  under  Vanilla. 

Bean'  ca'per.  (Bot.)  A  deciduous  plant  of  warm  cli- 
mates, generally  with  fleshy  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  yel- 
low or  whitish  yellow  color,  of  the  genus  Zygophyllum. 

Bean'  tre'f  OU.  (Bot. )  A  leguminous  shrub  of  southern 
Europe,  with  trifoliate  leaves  (Anagyris  fcetida). 

Bear  (b3r),  v.  i.  [imp.  BoEE  (bor)  (formerly  Bake 
(bSr)  );p.  p.  Born  (b6rn),  BoRNB  (born) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Bearing.]  [OE.  beren,  AS.  beran,  beoran,  to  bear, 
carry,  produce  ;  akin  to  D.  baren  to  bring  forth,  G.  geba- 
ren,  Goth,  bo  Iran  to  bear  or  carry,  Icel.  bera,  Sw.  b'dra, 
Dan.  bsere,  OHG.  beran,  peran,  L.  ferre  to  bear,  carry, 
produce,  Gr.  4>epciv,  OSlav.  brad  to  take,  carry,  Olr. 
herim  I  bear,  Skr.  bh^  to  bear.    •v'92.    Cf.  Fertile.] 

1.  To  support  or  sustain ;  to  hold  up. 

2.  To  support  and  remove  or  carry  ;  to  convey. 

I  '11  bear  your  logs  tlie  while.  Shak. 

3.  To  conduct ;  to  bring  ;  —  said  of  persons.     [OJi.] 

Bear  them  to  my  house.  Shah. 

4.  To  possess  and  use,  as  power  ;  to  exercise. 

Every  man  should  bear  rule  in  his  own  house.      Esther  i.  32. 

5.  To  sustain ;  to  have  on  (written  or  inscribed,  or  as 
a  mark) ;  as,  the  tablet  bears  this  inscription. 

6.  To  possess  or  carry,  as  a  mark  of  authority  or  dis- 
tinction ;  to  wear  ;  as,  to  bear  a  sword,  badge,  or  name. 

7.  To  possess  mentally  ;  to  carry  or  hold  in  the  mind  ; 
to  entertain ;  to  harbor.  Dryden. 

The  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.  Shak. 

8.  To  endure ;  to  tolerate  ;  to  undergo  ;  to  suffer. 

Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne.      Pope. 
I  cannot  bear 
The  murmur  of  this  lake  to  hear.  Shelley. 

My  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.     Gen.  iv.  1.3. 

9.  To  gain  or  win.     [06s.] 

Some  think  to  bear  it  by  speaking  a  great  word.     Bacon. 

She  was  .  .  .  found  not  guilty,  throngh  hearing  of  friends  and 

bribing  of  the  judge.  Latimer. 

10.  To  sustain,  or  be  answerable  for,  as  blame,  ex- 
pense, responsibility,  etc. 

He  shall  bear  their  iniquities.  Is.  liii.  11. 

Somewhat  that  will  bear  your  charges.  Dryden. 

11.  To  render  or  give  ;  to  bring  forward.  "  Tour  tes- 
timony bear."  Dryden. 

12.  To  carry  on,  or  maintain;  to  have.  "The  credit 
of  bearing  a  part  in  the  conversation."  Locke. 

13.  To  admit  or  be  capable  of  ;  that  is,  to  suffer  or 
sustain  without  violence,  injury,  or  change. 

In  all  criminal  cases  the  most  favorable  interpretation  should 
be  put  on  words  that  they  can  possibly  bear.  Swift. 

14.  To  manage,  wield,  or  direct.  "  Thus  must  thou 
thy  body  fieac."   Shak.    Hence:   To  behave  ;  to  conduct. 

Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in  prison  ?        Shak. 

15.  To  afford  ;  to  be  to ;  to  supply  with. 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company.  Pope. 

16.  To  bring  forth  or  produce ;  to  yield ;  as,  to  bear 
apples ;  to  bear  children  ;  to  bear  interest. 

Here  dwelt  the  man  divine  whom  Samos  bore.  Dryden. 
111^=  In  the  passive  form  of  this  verb,  the  best  modem 
usage  restricts  the  past  participle  born  to  the  sense  of 
brourjht  forth,  while  borne  is  used  in  the  other  senses  of 
the  word.  In  the  active  form,  borne  alone  is  used  as  the 
past  participle. 

To  bear  down,  (a)  To  force  into  a  lower  place  ;  to  carry 
down ;  to  depress  or  sink.  "  His  nose,  .  .  .  large  as  were 
the  others,  iore  them  doion  into  insignificance."  Mar- 
ryat.  (6)  To  overthrow  or  crush  by  force ;  as,  to  bear 
down  an  enemy.  —To  bear  a  hand,  (a)  To  help  ;  to  give 
assistance,    (b)  (Naut.)    To  make  haste;  to  be  quick. — 

—  To  bear  in  hand,  to  keep  (one)  up  in  expectation,  usually 
by  promises  never  to  be  realized  ;  to  amuse  by  false  pre- 
tenses ;  to  delude.  [Obs.^  "  How  you  were  borne  in 
hand,  how  crossed."  Shak.  —To  bear  in  mind,  to  remem- 
ber.—To  bear  off.  (a)  To  restrain;  to  keep  from  ap- 
proach. (6)  (jVaut.)  To  remove  to  a  distance;  to  keep 
elear  from  rubbing  against  anything ;  as,  to  bear  off  a 
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blow ;  to  bear  off  a,  boat,    (c)  To  gain ;  to  carry  off,  as  a 
prize. — To  bear  one  hard,  to  owe  one  a  grudge.    [Obs.\ 

Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard."  /S/ia*.  —  To  bear  out.  (a) 
To  maintain  and  support  to  the  end ;  to  defend  to  the 
last.  "  Company  only  can  bear  a  man  out  in  an  ill  thing. ' ' 
South,  (b)  To  corroborate  ;  to  confirm. — To  bear  up,  to 
support ;  to  keep  from  falling  or  sinking.  "  Religious 
hope  bears  up  the  mind  under  sufferings."    Addisuii. 

Syn.  —  To  uphold  ;  sustain ;  maintain  ;  support ;  under- 
go ^  suffer ;  endure  ;  tolerate :  carry ;  convey  ;  transport ; 
watt. 

Bear  (bSr),  v.  i.  1.  To  produce,  as  fruit ;  to  be  fruit- 
ful, in  opposition  to  barrenness. 

This  age  to  blossom,  and  the  next  to  bear. 

2.  To  suffer,  as  in  carrying  a  burden. 

But  man  is  born  to  bear. 

3.  To  endure  with  patience  ;  to  be  patient. 

I  can  not,  can  not  bear, 

4.  To  press ;  —  with  on  or  upon,  or  against. 

These  men  bear  hard  on  the  suspected  party, 
6.  To  take  effect ;  to  have  influence  or  force ;  as,  to 
bring  matters  to  bear. 

6.  To  relate  or  refer ;  —  with  on  or  upon  ;  as,  how 
does  this  bear  on  the  question  ? 

7.  To  have  a  certain  meaning,  intent,  or  effect. 

Her  sentence  6ore  that  she  should  stand  a  certain  tune  upon 
the  platform.  Hawthorne. 

8.  To  be  situated,  as  to  the  point  of  compass,  with 
respect  to  something  else  ;  as,  the  land  bears  N.  by  E. 

To  bear  against,  to  approach  for  attack  or  seizure ;  as,  a 
lion  bears  against  his  prey.  [Obs.]  — To  bear  away  (Aaut.), 
to  change  the  course  of  a  ship,  and  make  her  run  before 
the  wind.  —  To  bear  back,  to  retreat.  *'' Bearing  back  from 
the  blows  of  their  sable  antagonist."  Sir  W.  Scott.— 1o 
bear  down  upon  (Naut.),  to  approach  from  the  windward 
side  ;  as,  the  fleet  bore  down  upon  the  enemy.  — To  bear 
in  with  (Naut.),  to  run  or  tend  toward ;  as,  a  ship  bears  in 
icilli  the  land.  —To  bear  off  (Naut.),  to  steer  away,  as  from 
laud.— To  bear  up.  (a)  To  be  supported;  to  have  forti- 
tude ;  to  be  firm ;  not  to  sink ;  as,  to  bear  up  under  afflic- 
tions. (6)  (Naut.)  To  put  the  helm  up  (or  to  windward) 
and  so  put  the  ship  before  the  wind  ;  to  bear  away.  Hani- 
erstij.  —  To  bear  upon  (Mil.),  to  be  pointed  or  situated  so  as 
to  affect ;  to  be  pointed  directly  against,  or  so  as  to  hit 
(the  object) ;  as,  to  bring  or  plant  guns  so  as  to  bear  upon 
a  fort  or  a  ship ;  the  artillery  bore  upon  the  center.  —  To 
bear  up  to,  to  tend  or  move  toward  ;  as,  to  bear  up  to  one 
another.  —  To  bear  with,  to  endure ;  to  be  indulgent  to ; 
to  forbear  to  resent,  oppose,  or  punish. 

Bear  (ber),  n.     A  bier.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Bear  (bSr),  re.  [OE.  bere,  AS.  bera  ;  akin  to  D.  beer, 
OHG.  bero,  pero,  G.  bar,  Icel.  &  Sw.  bjorn,  and  possibly 
to  L.  fera  wild  beast,  Gr.  <J>^p  beast,  Skr.  bhalla  bear.] 

1.  (Zodl.)  Any  species  of  the  genus  Ursus,  and  of  the 
closely  allied  genera.  Bears  are  plantigrade  Carniv<Jra, 
but  they  live  largely  on  fruit  and  insects. 

The  European  brown  bear  ( U.  arctos),  the  white  polar 
bear  ( U.  maritimus), 
the  grizzly  bear  ( U. 
ho  rribilis),  the 
American  black 
bear,  and  its  variety 
the  cinnamon  bear 
( n.  Americana.^),  the 
Syrian  bear  ( (Jrsus 
Syriacus),  and  the 
sloth  bear,  are 
among  the  notable 
species. 

2.  (Zool.)  An  an- 
imal which  has  some 
resemblance  to  a 
bear  in  form  dr  hab- 
its, but  no  real  affinity;  as,  the  wooly  bear;  aat  bear; 
water  bear;  sea  bear. 

3.  (Astron.)  One  of  two  constellations  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  called  respectively  the  Great  Bear  and  the 
Lesser  Bear,  or  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  3finor. 

4.  Metaphorically;  A  brutal,  coarse,  or  morose  person. 

5.  (Stock  Exchange)  A  person  who  sells  stocks  or  se- 
curities for  future  delivery  in  expectation  of  a  fall  in  the 
market. 

0^°"  The  bears  and  bulls  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  whose 
interest  it  is,  the  one  to  depress,  and  the  other  to  raise, 
stocks,  are  said  to  be  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  bear's 
habit  of  pulling  down,  and  the  bull's  of  tossing  up. 

6.  (3fach.)  A  portable  punching  machine. 

7.  (Naut.)  A  block  covered  with  coarse  matting ;  — 
used  to  scour  the  deck. 

Australian  bear.  (Zool.)  See  Koala. — Bear  baiting,  the 
sport  of  baiting  bears  with  dogs.  —  Bear  caterpillar  (Zool.), 
the  hairy  larva  of  a  moth,  esp.  of  the  genus  Euprepia.  — 
Bear  garden,  (a)  A  place  where  bears  are  kept  for  diver- 
sion or  fighting,  (b)  Any  place  where  riotous  conduct  is 
common  or  permitted.  M7  Arnold.  —  Bear  leader,  one  who 
leads  about  a  performing  bear  for  money ;  hence,  a  face- 
tious term  for  one  who  takes  charge  of  a  young  man  on 
his  travels. 

Bear,  v.  t.  {Stock  Exchange)  To  endeavor  to  depress 
the  price  of,  or  prices  in ;  as,  to  bear  a  railroad  stock  ;  to 
bear  the  market. 

Bear,  Bere  (ber),  n.  [AS.  bere.  See  Barley.]  (Bot.) 
Barley ;  the  six-rowed  barley  or  the  four-rowed  barley, 
commonly  the  former  (Jlordeum  hexastichon  or  JBC.  vul- 
gare).     \_Obs.  except  in  North  of  Eng.  and  Scot.'\ 

Bear'a-ble  (bSr'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  borne  or 
endured ;  tolerable.  —  Bear'a-bly,  adv. 

Bear1)er-ry  (-ber-ry),  re.  (Bot.)  A  trailing  plant  of 
the  heath  family  (Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi),  having  leaves 
which  are  tonic  and  astringent,  and  glossy  red  berries  of 
which  bears  are  said  to  be  fond. 

Bear'blnd'  (-bind'),  n.  (Bot.)  The  bindweed  (Convol- 
vulus arvensis). 

Beard  (herd),  n.  [OE.  berd,  AS.  beard;  akin  to  Fries. 
herd,  D.  hoard,  G.  bart,  Lith.  barzda,  OSlav.  brada,  Pol. 
broda,  Russ.  boroda,  L.  barba,  W.  barf.    Cf.  1st  Barb.] 

1.  The  hair  that  grows  on  the  chin,  lips,  and  adjacent 
parts  of  the  human  face,  chiefly  of  male  adults. 


Bear  of  Palestine  (Ursy$  Syriacus). 


2.  (Zool.)  (o)  The  long  hairs  about  the  face  in  animals, 
as  in  the  goat.  (6)  The  cluster  of  small  feathers  at  the 
base  of  the  beak  in  some  birds,  (c)  The  appendages  to 
the  jaw  in  some  Cetacea,  and  to  the  mouth  or  jaws  of 
some  fishes,  (d)  The  byssus  of  certain  shellfish,  as  the 
muscle,  (e)  The  gills  of  some  bivalves,  as  the  oyster. 
(/ )  In  insects,  the  hairs  of  the  labial  palpi  of  motlis  and 
butterflies. 

3.  (Bot.)  Long  or  stiff  hairs  on  a  plant ;  the  awn  ;  as, 
the  beard  of  grain. 

4.  A  barb  or  sharp  point  of  an  arrow  or  other  instru- 
ment, projecting  backward  to  prevent  the  head  from  be- 
ing easily  drawn  out. 

5.  That  part  of  the  under  side  of  a  horse's  lower  jaw 
which  is  above  the  chin,  and  bears  the  curb  of  a  bridle. 

6.  (Print.)  That  part  of  a  type  which  is  between  the 
shoulder  of  the  shank  and  the  face. 

7.  An  imposition  ;  a  trick.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Beard  grass  (Bot.),  a  coarse,  perennial  grass  of  different 

species  of  the  genns  Androjjogon.  — To  one's  beard,  to  one's 
face ;  in  open  defiance. 

Beard  (berd),  v.  l.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bearded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Bearding.]  1.  To  take  by  the  beard ;  to  seize, 
pluck,  or  pull  the  beard  of  (a  man),  in  anger  or  contempt. 

2.  To  oppose  to  the  face  ;  to  set  at  defiance. 

No  admiral,  bearded  by  these  corrupt  and  dissolute  minions  of 
the  palace,  dared  to  do  more  than  mutter  something  about  a 
court  martial.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  gills  ;  —  used  only  of  oysters  and 
similar  shellfish. 

Beard'ed,  a.  Having  a  beard.  ^'Bearded  fellow." 
Shak.     "Bearded  grain."    Dryden. 

Bearded  vulture.  Bearded  eagle.  (Zool.)  See  Lammbe- 
GEm.  —  Bearded  tortoise.    (Zool.)  See  Matamata. 

Beard'le  (-y),  «.  [From  Beard,  re.]  (Zool.)  The 
bearded  loach  (Neniachilus  barbatus)  of  Europe.    [Scot.'] 

Beardless,  a.  1.  without  a  beard.  Hence :  Not  hav- 
ing arrived  at  puberty  or  manhood  ;  youthful. 

2.  Destitute  of  an  awn ;  as,  beardless  wheat. 

Beardless-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
destitute  of  beard. 

Bear'er  (bSr'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bearSj 
sustains,  or  carries.  "Bearers  of  burdens."  2  Chron, 
ii.  18.     "  The  bearer  of  unhappy  news."    Dryden. 

2.  Specifically :  One  who  assists  in  carrying  a  body  to 
the  grave  ;  a  pallbearer.  Milton. 

3.  A  palanquin  carrier ;  also,  a  house  servant.  [India"] 

4.  A  tree  or  plant  yielding  fruit ;  as,  a  good  bearer. 

5.  (Com.)  One  who  holds  a  check,  note,  draft,  oi 
other  order  for  the  payment  of  money  ;  as,  pay  to  bearer. 

6.  (Print.)  A  strip  of  reglet  or  other  furniture  to  beai 
off  the  impression  from  a  blank  page ;  also,  a  type  oi 
type-high  piece  of  metal  interspersed  in  blank  parts  to 
support  the  plate  when  it  is  shaved. 

Bear'herd'  (-herd'),  n.    A  man  who  tends  a  bear. 

Bearliound'  (-hound'),  n.  A  hound  for  baiting  oi 
hunting  bears.  Carlyle. 

Bear'lng  (bSrIng),  n.     1.  The  manner  in  which  on« 

bears  or  conducts  one's  self  ;  mien ;  behavior  ;  carriage. 

I  know  him  by  his  bearing.  Shak. 

2.  Patient  endvirance  ;  suffering  without  complaint. 

3.  The  situation  of  one  object,  with  respect  to  another, 
such  situation  being  supposed  to  have  a  connection  with 
the  object,  or  influence  upon  it,  or  to  be  influenced  by  it  j 
hence,  relation ;  connection. 

But  of  this  frame,  the  bearings  and  the  ties, 
The  strong  connections,  nice  dependencies.         Pope. 
4-  Purport ;  meaning  ;  intended  significance ;  aspect. 

5.  The  act,  power,  or  time  of  producing  or  giving 
birth  ;  as,  a  tree  in  full  bearing  ;  a  tree  past  bearing. 

[His  mother]  in  travail  of  his  bearing.    R.  of  Gloucester, 

6.  (Arch.)  (a)  That  part  of  any  member  of  a  building 
which  rests  upon  its  supports ;  as,  a  lintel  or  beam  may 
have  four  inches  of  bearing  upon  the  walL  (6)  The  por- 
tion of  a  support  on  which  anything  rests,  (c)  Improp- 
erly, the  unsupported  span;  as,  the  beam  has  twenty 
feet  of  bearing  between  its  supports. 

7.  (Mach.)  (a)  The  part  of  an  axle  or  shaft  in  contact 
with  its  support,  collar,  or  boxing  ;  the  journal.  (6)  The 
part  of  the  support  on  which  a  journal  rests  and  rotates. 

8-  (Her.)  Any  single  emblem  or  charge  in  an  escutch- 
eon or  coat  of  arms ;  —  commonly  in  the  pi. 

A  carriage  covered  with  armorial  bearings.    Thackeray. 

9.  (Naut.)  (a)  The  situation  of  a  distant  object,  with 
regard  to  a  ship's  position,  as  on  the  bow,  on  the  lea 
quarter,  etc. ;  the  direction  or  point  of  the  compass  in 
which  an  object  is  seen  ;  as,  the  bearing  of  the  cape  was 
W.  N.  W.  (6)  pi.  The  vridest  part  of  a  vessel  below 
the  plank-sheer,  (c)  pi.  The  line  of  flotation  of  a  ves- 
sel when  properly  trimmed  with  cargo  or  ballast. 

Ball  bearings.  See  imder  Ball.  — To  bring  one  to  his  bear- 
ings, to  bring  one  to  his  senses.  —  To  lose  one's  bearings,  to 
become  bewildered.  —  To  take  bearings,  to  ascertain  by  the 
compass  the  position  of  an  object ;  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tion of  one  object  or  place  to  another ;  to  ascertain  one's 
gositlon  by  reference  to  landmarks  or  to  the  compass ; 
ence  (Fig.),  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  things  when 
one  is  in  trouble  or  perplexity. 

Syn.  —  Deportment ;  gesture  ;  mien ;  behavior ;  man- 
ner ;  carriage  ;  demeanor ;  port ;  conduct ;  direction ;  re- 
lation ;  tendency ;  influence. 

Bear'ing  cloth'  (kloth' ;  115).  A  cloth  with  which 
a  child  is  covered  when  carried  to  be  baptized.        Shak 

Bear'ing  rein'  (ran').  A  short  rein  looped  over  the 
check  hook  or  the  hames  to  keep  the  horse's  head  up  ;  — 
called  in  the  United  States  a  checkrein. 

Bear'ish,  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities  of  a  bear ;  re- 
sembling a  bear  in  temper  or  manners.  Sarris. 

Bear'ish-ness,  n.    Behavior  like  that  of  a  bear. 

Beam  (bSm),  n.     See  Bairn.     [06i.] 

Bear's' -breech'  (bSr.j'brech'),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  See 
Acanthus,  n.,  1.  (6)  The  English  cow  parsnip  (Merac- 
leum  sphondylium).  Dr.  Prior. 
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Bear's'-ear'  (bSrz'er'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  primrose 
<l Primula  auricula),  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf. 

Bear's'-fOOt'  (-foot'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  helle- 
bore {Hellcborus  fosiidus),  with  digitate  leaves.  It  has  au 
■offensive  smell  aiid  acrid  taste,  and  is  a  powerful  emetic, 
cathartic,  and  anthelmintic. 

Bear'Skin'  (bSr'sktn'),  n.     1.  The  skin  of  a  bear. 

2.  A  coarse,  shaggy,  woolen  cloth  for  overcoats. 

3.  A  cap  made  of  bearskin,  esp.  one  worn  by  soldiers. 
Bear's'-paw'  (-pa'),  »•    (.ZoS^)  A  large  bivalve  shell 

of  the  East  Indies  (Hippopus  maculatus),  often  used  as 
an  ornament. 

Beai/ward'  (-ward'),  n.  [Bear  +  ward  a  keeper.] 
A  keeper  of  bears. "  See  Bbakherd.     [iJJ  Shak. 

Beast  (best),  n.  [OE.  best,  besie,  OF.  beste,  F.  bete, 
fr.  L.  bestia.]  1.  Any  living  creature  ;  an  animal ;  —  in- 
cluding man,  insects,  etc.     [Ois.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Any  four-footed  animal,  that  may  be  used  for  labor, 
food,  or  sport ;  as,  a  beast  of  burden. 

A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast.  Prov.  xii.  10. 

3.  As  opposed  to  man  :  Any  irrational  animal. 

4.  Fig. :   A  coarse,  brutal,  filthy,  or  degraded  fellow. 

5.  A  game  at  cards  similar  to  loo.     [06s.]         Wright. 

6.  A  penalty  at  beast,  omber,  etc.  Hence :  To  be 
beasted,  to  be  beaten  at  beast,  omber,  etc. 

Beast  royal,  the  lion.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  Beast,  Brute.  When  we  use  these  words  in  a 
figurative  sense,  as  applicable  to  human  beings,  we  think 
oi  beasts  as  mere  animals  governed  by  animal  appetite ; 
and  of  brutes  as  being  destitute  of  reason  or  mor.al  feel- 
ing, and  governed  by  unrestrained  passion.  Hence  we 
spe.ak  of  beastly  appetites ;  beastly  indulgences,  etc. ;  and 
of  brutal  manners  ;  brutal  inhumanity  ;  brutal  ferocity. 
So,  also,  we  say  of  a  drmikard,  that  he  first  made  himself 
a  beast,  and  then  treated  his  family  like  a  brute. 

Beast'hOOd  (best'hood),  n.    State  or  nature  of  a  beast. 

Beast'ings  (-Ingz),  n.  pi.    See  Biestings. 

Beast'li-head  (-IT-hed),  n.  \_Beastly  -|-  -head  state.] 
Beastliness.     [06*.]  Spenser. 

Beast'likC  (best'lik'),  a.    Like  a  beast. 

Beast'li-neSS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  beastly. 

Beast'ly  (best'ly),  a.  1.  Pertainmg  to,  or  having  the 
form,  nature,  or  habits  of,  a  beast. 

Beastly  divinities  and  droves  of  gods.  Prior. 

2.  Characterizing  the  nature  of  a  beast ;  contrary  to 
the  nature  and  dignity  of  man ;  brutal ;  filthy. 

The  beastly  vice  of  drinkiBg  to  excess.  Swift. 

3.  Abominable;  as,  6easW2/ weather.    [_Colloq.  Eng.'] 
Syn.—  Bestial ;  brutish ;  irrational ;  sensual ;  degrading. 
Beat  (bet),  v.  t.     {im.p.  Beat;  p.  p.  Beat,  Beaten 

(bef'n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beating.]  [OE.  beaten,  beten, 
AS.  beataii;  akin  to  Icel.  bauta,  OHG.  bozan.  Cf.  1st 
Butt,  Button.]  1.  To  strike  repeatedly ;  to  lay  re- 
peated blows  upon  ;  as,  to  beat  one's  breast ;  to  beat  iron 
so  as  to  shape  it ;  to  beat  grain,  in  order  to  force  out  the 
eeeds  ;  to  beat  eggs  and  sugar ;  to  beat  a  drum. 

Thou  Shalt  beat  some  of  it  [spiees]  very  small.    Ex.  xxx.  3G. 
They  did  beat  the  gold  into  tliin  plates.    Ex.  xxxix.  3. 

2.  To  punish  by  blows  ;  to  thrash. 

3.  To  scour  or  range  over  in  hunting,  accompanied 
•with  the  noise  made  by  striking  bushes,  etc.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rousing  game. 

To  beat  the  woods,  and  rouse  the  bounding  prey.      Prior. 

4.  To  dash  against,  or  strike,  as  with  water  or  wind. 
A  frozen  continent  .  ,  .  beat  with  perpetual  storms.    Milton. 
6.  To  tread,  as  a  path. 

Pass  awful  gulfs,  and  beat  my  painful  way.    Blachmore. 

6.  To  overcome  in  a  battle,  contest,  strife,  race,  game, 
«tc. ;  to  vanquish  or  conquer  ;  to  surpass. 

He  beat  them  in  a  bloody  battle.  Prescott. 

For  loveliness,  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  that.    M.  Arnold. 

7.  To  cheat ;  to  chouse  ;  to  swindle  ;  to  defraud ;  — 
often  with  out.     lCollog.~\ 

8.  To  exercise  severely ;  to  perplex  ;  to  trouble. 
Why  should  any  one  .  .  .  &ea?  his  head  about  the  Latin  gram- 
mar who  does  not  intend  to  be  a  critic  ?  Locke. 

9.  {Mil.)  To  give  the  signal  for,  by  beat  of  drum ;  to 
sound  by  beat  of  drum ;  as,  to  beat  an  alarm,  a  charge,  a 
parley,  a  retreat ;  to  beat  the  general,  the  reveille,  the 
tattoo.     See  Alarm,  Charge,  Parley,  etc. 

To  beat  down,  to  haggle  with  (any  one)  to  secure  a  lower 
price ;  to  force  down.  [Colloq.]—'io  beat  into,  to  teach  or 
instill,  by  repetition.  —  To  beat  off,  to  repel  or  drive  back. 

—  To  beat  out,  to  extend  by  hammering.  —  To  beat  out  of  a 
thing,  to  cause  to  relinquish  it,  or  give  it  up.  "  Nor  can 
anything  beat  their  posterity  out  of  it  to  tliis  day."  South. 

—  To  beat  the  dust.  (Man.)  (a)  To  take  in  too  little  ground 
with  the  fore  legs,  as  a  horse.  (6)  To  perform  curvets  too 
precipitately  or  too  low.  — To  beat  the  hoof,  to  walk ;  to 
go  on  foot.  —  To  beat  the  wing,  to  flutter ;  to  move  with 
fluttering  agitation.  —  To  beat  time,  to  measure  or  regu- 
late time  in  music  by  the  motion  of  the  hand  or  foot.  — 
To  'jeat  up,  to  attack  suddenly  ;  to  alarm  or  disturb  ;  as, 
to  beat  up  an  enemy's  quarters. 

Syn.— To  strike  ;  pound  ;  bang ;  buffet ;  maul ;  drub  ; 
thump  ;  baste  ;  thwack ;  thrash  ;  pommel ;  cudgel ;  bela- 
bor ;  conquer ;  defeat ;  vanquish ;  overcome. 

Beat,  V.  i.  1.  To  strike  repeatedly ;  to  inflict  repeated 
blows ;  to  knock  vigorously  or  loudly. 

The  men  of  the  city  .  .  .  beat  at  the  door.    Judges  xix.  22. 

2.  To  move  with  pulsation  or  throbbing. 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily.  Byron. 

3.  To  come  or  act  with  violence  ;  to  dash  or  fall  with 
torce  ;  to  strike  anything,  as  rain,  wind,  and  waves  do. 

Sees  rolling  tempests  vainly  beat  below.        Dryden. 

They  [winds]  beat  at  the  crazy  casement.  Lcmgfelloiv, 

The  sun  beat  upon  the  head  of  Jonah,  that  he  fainted,  and 

Wished  in  himself  to  die.  Jonah  iv.  8. 

Public  envy  seemeth  to  beat  chiefly  upon  ministers.    Bacon. 

4.  To  be  in  agitation  or  doubt.     IPoetic'] 

To  still  my  beating  mind.  Shak. 

5.  (.Naut.)  To  make  progress  against  the  wind,  by  sail- 
ing hi  a  zigzag  line  or  traverse. 


6.  To  make  a  sound  when  struck  ;  as,  the  drums  beat. 

7.  (3Iil. )  To  make  a  succession  of  strokes  on  a  drum  ; 
as,  the  drummers  beat  to  call  soldiers  to  their  quarters. 

8.  {Acoustics  &  Mus.)  To  sound  with  more  or  less 
rapid  alternations  of  greater  and  less  intensity,  so  as  to 
produce  a  pulsating  effect ;  —  said  of  instruments,  tones, 
or  vibrations,  not  perfectly  in  unison. 

A  beating  wind  (Na^tt.),  a  wind  which  necessitates  tack- 
ing in  order  to  make  progress.  —  To  beat  about,  to  try  to 
hud  ;  to  search  by  various  means  or  ways.  Addison.  — 
To  beat  about  the  bush,  to  approach  a  subject  circuitously. 
—  To  beat  up  and  down  illuntiiig),  to  run  first  one  way  and 
then  another  ;  —  said  of  a  stag.  —  To  beat  up  for  recruits,  to 
go  diligently  about  in  order  to  get  helpers  or  participa- 
.tors  in  au  enterprise. 

B6at-(l)et),  n.     1.  A  stroke ;  a  blow. 

He,  with  a  careless  beat. 
Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat.  Dryden. 

2.  A  recurring  stroke  ;  a  throb ;  a  pulsation  ;  as,  a  beat 
of  the  heart ;  the  beat  of  the  pulse. 

3.  {Mus.)  {a)  The  rise  or  fall  of  the  hand  or  foot, 
marking  the  divisions  of  time  ;  a  division  of  the  measure 
so  marked.  In  the  rhythm  of  music  the  beat  is  the  unit. 
(6)  A  transient  grace  note,  struck  immediately  before 
the  one  it  is  intended  to  ornament. 

4.  {Acoustics  &  Mus.)  A  sudden  swelling  or  reenforce- 
ment  of  a  sound,  recurrmg  at  regular  intervals,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  interference  of  sound  waves  of  slightly  dif- 
ferent periods  of  vibrations ;  applied  also,  by  analogy,  to 
other  kinds  of  wave  motions ;  the  pulsation  or  throbbing 
produced  by  the  vibrating  together  of  two  tones  not 
quite  in  unison.     See  Beat,  v.  i.,  8. 

5.  A  round  or  course  which  is  frequently  gone  over ; 
as,  a  watchman's  beat. 

6.  A  place  of  habitual  or  frequent  resort. 

7.  A  cheat  or  swindler  of  the  lowest  grade ;  —  often 
emphasized  by  dead;  as,  a  dead  beat,     [iow] 

Beat  of  drum  (Mil.),  a  succession  of  strokes  varied,  in 
ditterent  ways,  for  particular  purposes,  as  to  regulate  a 
march,  to  call  soldiers  to  their  arms  or  quarters,  to  di- 
rect an  attack,  or  retreat,  etc.  —Beat  of  a  watch,  or  clock, 
the  stroke  or  sound  made  by  the  action  of  the  escape- 
ment. A  clock  is  in  beat  or  out  of  beat,  according  as  the 
stroke  is  at  equal  or  unequal  intervals. 

Beat,  a.  Weary ;  tired ;  fatigued ;  exhausted.  \_Colloq.~\ 

Quite  beat,  and  very  much  vexed  and  disappointed.    Dickens. 

Beat'en  (bef'n  ;  95),  a.  1.  Made  smooth  by  beating 
or  treading  ;  worn  by  use.  "  A  broad  and  beaten  way." 
3Iilton.     "  Beaten  gold."     Shak. 

2.  Vanquished  ;  conquered  ;  baffled. 

3.  Exhausted ;  tired  out. 

4.  Become  common  or  trite  ;  as,  a  beaten  phrase.  [06s.] 

5.  Tried  ;  practiced.  [06s.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 
Beat'er  (befer),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  beats. 
2.  A  person  who  beats  up  game  for  the  hunters.  Black. 
Beath  (beth),  r.  <.    [AS.  fieSrjara  to  foment.]   To  bathe; 

also,  to  dry  or  heat,  as  unseasoned  wood.   [06s.]  Spenser. 

Be'a-tif'ic  (be'a^tlf'Ik),  1  a.     [Cf.  F.  beatifigue,  L.  bea- 

Be'a-til'io-al  (-T-kal),  )  tificus.  See  Beatify.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  impart  or  complete  blissful  enjoyment ; 
blissful.  "The  6ea/i/ic  vision."  South.  —  Be'a-til'ic- 
al-ly,  adv. 

Be'a-tU'i-cate  (-i-kat),  v.  t.  To  beatify.  [06s.]  Fuller. 

Be-at'i-fi-ca'tion  (be-St'T-f  i-ka'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  beaii- 
ficaiion.']  The  act  of  beatifying,  or  the  state  of  being 
beatified  ;  esp.,  in  the  R.  C.  Church,  the  act  or  process  of 
ascertaining  and  declaring  that  a  deceased  person  is  one 
of  "the  blessed,"  or  has  attained  the  second  degree  of 
sanctity,  —  usually  a  stage  in  the  process  of  canonization. 
"  The  beatification  of  his  spirit."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Be-at'i-fy  (be-at'I-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Beatified 
(-fid);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Beatifying.]  [L.  beatificare ; 
beatus  happy  (fr.  beare  to  bless,  akin  to  bonus  good)  -|- 
facere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  beatifier.  See  Bounty.]  1.  To 
pronounce  or  regard  as  happy,  or  supremely  blessed,  or 
as  conferring  happiness. 
The  common  conceits  and  phrases  that  beatify  wealth.  Barrow. 

2.  To  make  happy ;  to  bless  vrith  the  completion  of 
celestial  enjoyment.     " Beatified  spiiits."  Dryden. 

3.  {B.  C.  Ch.)  To  ascertain  and  declare,  by  a  public 
process  and  decree,  that  a  deceased  person  is  one  of  "  the 
blessed,"  and  is  to  be  reverenced  as  such,  though  not 
canonized. 

Beat'ing  (bet'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  striking  or  giv- 
ing blows ;  punishment  or  chastisement  by  blows. 

2.  Pulsation  ;  throbbing  ;  as,  the  beating  of  the  heart. 

3.  (Acoustics  &  Mus.)  Pulsative  sounds.   See  Beat,  re. 

4.  (Naut.)  The  process  of  sailing  against  the  wind  by 
tacks  in  a  zigzag  direction. 

Be-at'i-tude  (be-att-tud),  n.  [L.  beatitudo :  cf .  F.  be- 
atitude. See  Beatify.]  1.  Felicity  of  the  highest  kind ; 
consummate  bliss. 

2.  Any  one  of  the  nine  declarations  (called  the  Beati- 
tudes), made  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.  v. 
3-12),  with  regard  to  the  blessedness  of  those  who  are 
distinguished  by  certain  specified  virtues. 

3.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  Beatification.  Milman. 
Syn.  —  Blessedness ;  felicity ;  happuiess. 

Beau  (bo),  n. ;  pi.  F.  Beaux  (E.  pron.  boz),  E.  Beaus 
(boz).  [F.,  a  fop,  fr.  beau  fine,  beautiful,  fr.  L.  bellus 
pretty,  fine,  for  bonulus,  dim.  of  bonus  good.  See 
Bounty,  and  cf.  Belle,  Beauty.]  1.  A  man  who  takes 
great  care  to  dress  in  the  latest  fashion  ;  a  dandy. 

2.  A  man  who  escorts,  or  pays  attentions  to,  a  lady ; 
an  escort ;  a  lover. 

Beau'catch'er  (bo'kSch'er),  re.  A  small  flat  curl  worn 
on  the  temple  by  women.     [Humorozis'] 

Beau'fet  (b^fet),  re.  [See  Buffet.]  A  niche,  cup- 
board, or  sideboard  for  plate,  china,  glass,  etc. ;  a  buffet. 
A  beaufet  .  .  .  filled  with  gold  and  silver  vessels.    Prescott. 

Beau'fln  (b^fin),  n.    See  Biffin.  Wright. 

Beau'  1-de'al  (bo'  t-de'al;  277).  [F.  beau  beautiful 
-|-  ideal  an  ideal.]  A  conception  or  image  of  consummate 
beauty,  moral  or  physical,  formed  in  the  mind,  free  from 


all  the  deformities,  defects,  and  blemishes  seen  in  actual 
existence  ;  an  ideal  or  faultless  standard  or  model. 

Beau'ish  (bo'ish),  a.  Like  a  beau ;  characteristic  of  a 
beau  ;  foppish  ;  fine.     "  A  beauish  young  spark."  Byrom. 

II  Beau'  monde'  (bo'  mSNd').  [F.  beau  fine  -f-  monde 
world.]  The  fashionable  world  ;  people  of  fashion  and 
gayety.  ^  Prior. 

Beau'pere'  (bo'pSr'),  n.  [F.  beau  pere;  beau  fair  + 
pere  father.]     1.  A  father.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

2.  A  companion.    _[06s.]  ^      Spenser. 

II  Beau's^'ant'  (bo'sa'iiN'),  re.  [F.  heauceanl.^  The 
black  and  white  standard  of  the  Knights  Templars. 

Beau'shlp  (bo'ship),  n.  The  state  of  being  a  beau ; 
the  personality  of  _a  beau.     \Jocular']  Dryden. 

Beau'te-OUS  (bu'te-us),  a.  Full  of  beauty  ;  beautiful ; 
very  handsome.    [3/os«j/ poetic]  —  Beau'te-OUS-ly,  adv. 

—  Beau'te-ous-ness,  re. 

Beau'tied  (-tid),  p.  a.  Beautiful ;  embellished.  [Po- 
etic}  Shak. 

Beau'tl-fi'er  (bu'tt-fi'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
beautifies  or  makes  beautiful 

Beau'ti-ful  (bu'ti-ful),  a.  Having  the  qualities  which 
constitute  beauty  ;  pleasing  to  the  sight  or  the  mind. 

A  circle  is  more  beautiful  than  a  square  ;  a  square  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  parallelogram.  Lord  Kaines. 

Syn.  —  Handsome ;  elegant ;  lovely ;  fair  ;  charming ; 
graceful ;  pretty ;  delightful.    See  Fine. 

—  Beau'ti-ful-ly,  adv.  —  Beau'ti-ful-ness,  n. 
Beau'ti-fy  (bu'ti-fi),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p   p.  Beautified 

(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beautifying.]  [Beauty  -\-  -fy.'] 
To  make  or  render  beautiful ;  to  add  beauty  to ;  to  adorn ; 
to  deck ;  to  grace  ;  to  embellish. 

The  arts  that  beautify  and  polish  life.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  To  adorn ;  grace ;  ornament ;  deck ;  decorate. 

Beau'ti-fy,  v.  i.  To  become  beautiful ;  to  advance  in 
beauty.  Addison. 

Beau'ti-less,  a.     Destitute  of  beauty.         Hammond. 

Beau'ty  (bu'ty), «.  ; pi.  Beauties  (-tiz).  [OB.  beaute, 
beute,  OF.  beaute,  biaute,  Pr.  beltat,  F.  beaute,  fr.  an  as- 
sumed LL.  bellitas,  from  L.  bellus  pretty.      See  Beau.] 

1.  An  assemblage  of  graces  or  properties  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  the  ear,  the  inteUeet,  the  aesthetic  faculty,  or 
the  moral  sense. 

Beauty  consists  of  a  certain  composition  of  color  and  figure, 
causing  delight  in  the  beholder.  Locke. 

The  production  of  beauty  by  a  multiplicity  of  symmetrical 
parts  uniting  in  a  consistent  whole.  Wordsworth. 

The  old  definition  of  beauty,  in  the  Roman  school,  was,  *'  mul- 
titude in  unity  ;  "  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  beauty.  Coleridge. 

2.  A  particular  grace,  feature,  ornament,  or  excel- 
lence ;  anything  beautiful ;  as,  the  beauties  of  nature. 

3.  A  beautiful  person,  esp.  a  beautiful  woman. 

AU  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona.  Shak. 

4.  Prevailing  style  or  taste ;  rage ;  fashion.     [06s.] 
She  stained  her  hair  yellow,  which  was  then  the  beauty. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Beauty  spot,  a  patch  or  spot  placed  on  the  face  with 
intent  to  heighten  beauty  by  contrast. 

Beaux  (boz),  n.,  pi.  of  Beau. 

Beaux'ite  (bokslt),  re.    (3Iin.)  See  Bauxite. 

Bea'ver  (be'ver),  n-  [OE.  bever,  AS,  beoj'er,  befer; 
akin  to  D. 
bever,  OHG. 
bibar,  G.  bi- 
ber,  Sw.  6a/- 
ver,  Dan. 
bsever,  Lith. 
bebru,  Russ. 
bobr\  Gael. 
b  e  ab  har. 
Corn,  befer, 
L.  fiber,  and 
Skr.  babhrus 
large  ichneu- 
mon ;  also  as 
an  adj.,  brown, 
the  animal  being 
probably  named  from  its  color.     V253.    See  Brown.] 

1.  (Zo'dl.)  An  amphibious  rodent,  of  the  genus  Castor. 
<^W^  It  has  pahnated  hind  feet,  and  a  broad,  flat  tail. 

It  IS  remarkable  for  its  ingenuity  in  constructing  Its 
lodges  or  "houses,"  and  dams  across  streams.  It  is 
valued  for  its  fur,  and  for  the  material  called  castor,  ob- 
tained from  two  small  bags  in  the  groin  of  the  animal. 
The  European  species  is  Castor  fiber,  and  the  American 
is  generally  considered  a  variety  of  this,  although  some- 
times called  Castor  Canadensis. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  beaver. 

3.  A  hat,  formerly  made  of  the  fur  of  the  beaver,  but 
now  usually  of  silk. 

A  brown  beaver  slouched  over  his  eyes.        Prescott. 

4.  Beaver  cloth,  a  heavy  felted  woolen  cloth,  used 
chiefly  for  making  overcoats 

Beaver  rat  (Zo'dl.),  an  aquatic  ratlike  quadruped  of  Tas- 
mania (Ni/dromys  chrysogajiter).  —  Beaver  skin,  the  furry 
skin  of  the  beaver.  —  Bank  beaver.    See  under  1st  Bank. 
,  Bea'ver,  n.     [OE.  baviere,  bauier,  beavoir,  bever;  fr. 
F.  baviere,  fr.  have  slaver,  drivel,  foam, 
OF.,    prattle,    drivel,    perh.   orig.    an 
imitative    word.      Baviere,    according 
to  Cotgrave,   is  the  bib   put  before  a 
(slavering)  child.]   That  piece  of  armor 
which  protected  the  lower  part  of  the 
face,  whether  forming  a  part  of  the  hel- 
met or  fi.xed  to  the  breastplate.    It  was 
so  constructed  (with  joints  or  otherwise) 
that  the  wearer  could  raise  or  lower  it 
to  eat  and  drink. 

Bea'vered  (be'verd),  a.  Covered  vrith,  or  wearing,  a 
beaver  or  hat.     "  His  beavered  brow."  Pope. 

Bea'ver-teen  (-ten),  re.  A  kind  of  fustian  made  of 
coarse  twilled  cotton,  shorn  after  dyeing.        Simmonds. 


Beaver  (.Castor fiber). 
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Be-bee'rlne,  or  Be-bl'rlne  (be-be'rTn  or  -ren),  n. 
(Chein. )  An  alkaloid  got  from  the  bark  of  the  bebeeru,  or 
green  heart  of  Guiana  (Nectandra  Eodisei).  It  is  a  tonic, 
antiperiodic,  and  febrifuge,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
substitute  for  quinine.     [Written  also  bibirine.^ 

Be-bleed'  (be-bled'),  v.  t.  To  make  bloody ;  to  stain 
with  blood.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Be-blOOd'  (be-blud'),  Be-Wood'y  (-y),  v.  t.  To  make 
bloody  ;  to  stain  witli  blood.     [06«.]  Sheldon. 

Be-blot' (be-blof),  tJ.  <.     To  blot ;  to  stain.     Chaucer. 

Be-blub'ber  (be-bliib'ber),  V.  t.  To  make  swollen  and 
disfigured  or  sullied  by  weeping ;  as,  her  eyes  or  cheeks 
were  bebliibbered. 

Be-calm'  (be-kam'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Becalmed 
(-kamd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Becalmino.]  1.  To  render 
calm  or  quiet ;  to  calm ;  to  still ;  to  appease. 

Soft  whispering  airs  .  .  .  becalm  the  mind.       Philips. 

2.  To  keep  from  motion,  or  stop  the  progress  of,  by 
the  stilling  of  the  wind ;  as,  the  fleet  was  becalmed. 

Be-came'  (be-kam'),  imp.  of  Become. 

II  Bec'ard  (bgk'erd),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  A  South  American 
bird  of  the  flycatcher  family  (Tityra  inquiselor). 

Be-cause'  (be-kaz'),  conj.  [OE.  bycause;  by  -\-  cause.'] 

1.  By  or  for  the  cause  that ;  on  this  account  that ;  for 
the  reason  that.  Milton. 

2.  In  order  that ;  that.     lObs.] 

And  the  multitude  rebuked  them  because  they  should  hold 
their  peace.  Matt.x:x.3l. 

Because  of,  by  reason  of,  on  account  of.   [Prep,  phrase.] 
Because  of  these  things  Cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the 
children  of  disobedience.  Ji^h.  v.  G. 

Syn.  — Because,  Foe,  Since,  As,  Inasmuch  as.  These 
particles  are  used,  in  certain  connections,  to  assign  tlie 
reason  of  a  thing,  or  that  "  on  account  of  "  whicn  it  is 
or  takes  place.  Been  use  (by  cause)  is  the  strongest  and 
most  emphatic  ;  as,  I  hid  myself  because  I  was  afraid. 
For  is  not  quite  so  strong;  as,  in  Shakespeare,  "I  hate 
him,  for  he  is  a  Christian."  Since  is  less  formal  and 
more  incidental  than  because :  as,  I  will  do  it  since  you 
request  me.  It  more  commonly  begins  a  sentence ;  as. 
Since  your  decision  is  made,  I  will  say  no  more.  As  is 
still  more  incidental  than  since,  and  points  to  some  exist- 
ing fact  by  way  of  assigning  a  reason.  Thus  we  say,  us 
I  knew  him  to  be  out  of  town,  I  did  not  call.  Inasmuch 
as  seems  to  carry  with  it  a  kind  of  qualification  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  rest.  Thus,  if  we  say,  I  am  ready 
to  accept  your  proposal,  inasmuch  asl  believe  it  is  the 
best  you  can  otter,  we  mean,  it  is  only  with  this  under- 
standing that  we  can  accept  it. 

II  Bec'ca-bun'ga  (bgk'ka-btin'ga),  n.  [NL.  (cf.  It.  bec- 
C'bunga,  G.  bachhunge),  fr.  G.  bach  brook  -|-  bunge, 
OHG.  bungo,  bulb.  See  Beck  a  brook.]  See  Beookliiie. 
II  Bec'ca-fl'CO  (bSk'ka-te'ko),  n. ;  pi.  Becoapicos (-koz). 
[It.,  fr.  beccare  to  peck  -|-  fico  fig.]  (Zool.)  A  small 
bird  {Silvia  hortensis),  which  is  highly  prized  by  the 
Italians  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh  in  the  autunm,  when 
it  has  fed  on  figs,  grapes,  etc. 

II  Bech'a-mel  (besh'a-mel),  re.  [F.  bechamel,  named 
from  its  inventor,  Louis  de  Bechamel.']  (Cookery)  A 
rich,  white  sauce,  prepared  with  butter  and  cream. 

Be-chance'  (be-chans'),   adv.      [Pref.   be-  for  by  -f- 

chance.]     By  chance ;  by  accident.     [Ofts.]         Grafton. 

Be-chance',  v.  t.  &  i.  To  befall ;  to  chance ;  to  happen  to. 

God  knows  what  hath  bechanced  them.  Shak. 

Be-Charm'  (be-charm'),  V.  t.    To  charm  ;  to  captivate. 

llB^ohe'  de  mer'  (bash'  de  mSr').      [F.,  lit.,  a  sea 

spade.]     (Zo'dl.)  The  trepang. 

Be'chic  (be'kTk),  a.  [L.  bechicus,  adj.,  for  a  cough, 
Gr.  PrjxiKos,  fr.-j3ijf  cough:  cf.  F.  bechique.]  {Med.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  relieving,  a  cough.  Tkom,as.  —  n.  A 
medicine  for  relieving  coughs.  Quincy. 

Beck  (bSk),  n.    See  Beak.     lObs.]  Spenser. 

Beck,  n.  [OE.  bek,  AS.  becc ;  akin  to  Icel.  bekkr 
brook,  OHG.  pah,  G.  bach.]    A  small  brook. 

The  brooks,  the  becks,  the  rills.  Drayton. 

Beck,  n.    A  vat.    See  Back. 

Beck,  V.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Becked  (bSkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  BECKmo.]     [Contr.  of  beckon.]    To  nod,  or  make 

a  sign  with  the  head  or  hand.     lArchaic]  Drayton. 

Beck,  V.  t.    To  notify  or  call  by  a  nod,  or  a  motion  of 

the  head  or  hand  ;  to  intimate  a  command  to.   lArchaic] 

When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on.         Sha!.:. 

Beck,  n.    A  significant  nod,  or  motion  of  the  head  or 

hand,  esp.  as  a  call  or  command. 

They  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck.  Shak. 

Beck'er  (bSk'er),  n.     {Zo'ol.)  A  European  fish  {Pagel- 
lus  centrodontus) ;  the  sea  bream  or  braise. 
Beck'et  (bek'gt),  n.     [Cf.  D.  bek  beak,  and  E.  beak.] 

1.  {Naut.)  A  small  grommet,  or  a  ring  or  loop  of  rope 
or  metal  for  holding  things  in  position,  as  spars,  ropes, 
etc.  ;  also  a  bracket,  a  pocket,  or  a  handle  made  of  rope. 

2.  A  spade  for  digging  turf.     IProv.  Eng.]       'Wright. 
Beck'on  (bek'k'n),  v.  i.     [OE.  bekenen,  beknen,  AS. 

beacnian,  fr.  beacen  a  sign.  See  Beacon,  and  cf.  Beck  to 
nod.]  To  make  a  sign  to  another,  by  a  motion  of  the 
hand  or  finger,  or  by  nodding,  or  the  like,  as  a  summons 
or  signal,  or  as  a  hint  or  intimation. 

Stood  and  beckoned  at  the  doorway.       Longfellow. 

Beck'on,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Beckoned  (-k'nd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Beckoning.]  To  make  a  significant  sign  to  ; 
hence,  to  summon,  as  by  a  motion  of  the  hand. 

His  distant  friends  he  beckons  near.  Dnjden. 

Itbeckons  you  to  go  away  with  it.  Shak. 

Beck'on,  n.  A  sign  made  without  words;  a  beck. 
"At  the  first  beckon."  Bolingbroke. 

Be-Clap  (be-klap'),  v.  t.  [OE.  biclappen.]  To  catch  ; 
to  grasp ;  to  insnare.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

3e-0lip'  (be-kllp'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Beclepped 
(-klipt').]  [AS.  beclyppan  ;  pref.  be  -f  clyppan  to  em- 
brace.]    To  embrace  ;  to  surround.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

Be-cloud'  (be-kloud'),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Beclouded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beclouding.]  To  cause  obscurity  or  dim- 
ness to ;  to  dim  ;  to  cloud. 

If  thou  becloud  the  sunshine  of  thine  eye.      Quarles. 


Be-come'  (be-k8m'),  V.  i.  limp.  Became  (-kam')  ; 
p.  p.  Become  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Becoming.]  [OE.  bicu- 
nuen,  becumen,  AS.  becuman  to  come  to,  to  happen  ; 
akin  to  D.  bekomen,  OHG.  piqu'eman,  Goth,  biquiman 
to  come  upon,  G.  bekommen  to  get,  suit.  See  Be-,  and 
Come.]  1.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another  ;  to  enter 
into  some  state  or  condition,  by  a  change  from  another 
state,  or  by  assuming  or  receiving  naw  properties  or  qual- 
ities, additional  matter,  or  a  new  character. 

The  Lord  God  .  .  .  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 

life  ;  and  man  became  a  living  soiil.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

That  error  now  which  is  become  my  crime.       Milton. 

2.  To  come  ;  to  get.     [06s.] 

But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  become  f        Shak. 

To  become  of,  to  be  the  present  state  or  place  of ;  to  be 
the  fate  of ;  to  be  the  end  of ;  to  be  the  final  or  subse- 
quent condition  of. 

What  is  then  become  o/so  huge  a  multitude  ?   Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Be-come',  v.  t.  To  suit  or  be  suitable  to  ;  to  be  con- 
gruous with ;  to  befit ;  to  accord  with,  in  character  or 
circumstances ;  to  be  worthy  of,  or  proper  for  ;  to  cause 
to  appear  well ;  —  said  of  persons  and  things. 

It  becomes  me  so  to  speak  of  so  excellent  a  poet.    Dryden. 

I  have  known  persons  so  anxious  to  have  their  dress  become 
them,  as  to  convert  it,  at  length,  into  their  proper  self,  and  thus 
actually  to  become  the  dress.  Coleridge. 

Be-COm'ed  (be-kum'ed),  a.     Proper  ;  decorous.  lObs.] 
And  gave  him  what  becomdd  love  I  might.         Shak. 
Be-com'ing,  a.    Appropriate  or  fit ;  congruous  ;  suit- 
able ;  graceful ;  befitting. 

A  low  and  becoming  tone.  Thackeray. 

Formerly  sometimes  followed  by  of. 

Such  discourses  as  are  becoming  of  them.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Seemly ;  comely  ;  decorous  ;  decent ;  proper. 
Be-com'ing,  n.  That  which  is  becoming  or  appro- 
priate. lOps.]  Shak. 
Be-com'ing-ly,  adv.  in  a  becoming  manner. 
Be-COm'ing-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  becoming, 
appropriate,  or  fit ;  congruity  ;  fitness. 

The  becomingiiess  of  human  nature.  Grew. 

Be-crlp'ple  (be-krlp'p'l),  v.  I.     To  maie  a  cripple  of ; 

to  cripple;  to  lame.     IR.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

II  Be-CU'na  (ba-koo'na),  re.  [Sp.]  (Zoo?.)  A  fish  of  the 
Mediterranean  {Sphyrsena  spet).     See  Barracuda. 

Be-curl'  (be-kQrl'),t).  i.  To  curl ;  to  adorn  with  curls. 
Bed  (bSd),  re.  [AS.  bed,  bedd ;  akin  to  OS.  bed,  D. 
bed,  bedde,  Icel.  beSr,  Dan.  bed,  Sw.  b'ddd,  Goth,  badi, 
OHG.  betti,  G.  belt,  bette,  bed,  beet  a  plat  of  ground ;  all 
of  imcertain  origin.]  1.  An  article  of  furniture  to  sleep 
or  take  rest  in  or  on  ;  a  couch.  Specifically :  A  sack  or 
mattress,  filled  with  some  soft  material,  in  distinction 
from  the  bedstead  on  which  it  is  placed  (as,  a  feather 
bed),  or  this  with  the  bedclothes  added.  In  a  general 
sense,  any  thing  or  place  used  for  sleeping  or  reclining 
on  or  in,  as  a  quantity  of  hay,  straw,  leaves,  or  twigs. 

And  made  for  him  [a  horse]  a  leafy  bed.  Byron. 

I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake, . . .  make  the  beds.      Shak. 

In  bed  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it.  Shak. 

2.  (Used  as  the  symbol  of  matrimony)  Marriage. 

George,  the  eldest  son  of  his  second  bed.     Clarendon. 

3.  A  plat  or  level  piece  of  ground  in  a  garden,  usually 
a  little  raised  above  the  adjoining  ground.  "  Beds  of  hy- 
acinth and  roses."  Milton. 

4.  A  mass  or  heap  of  anything  arranged  like  a  bed ; 
as,  a  bed  of  ashes  or  coals. 

5.  The  bottom  of  a  watercourse,  or  of  any  body  of 
water ;  as,  the  bed  of  a  river. 

So  sinks  the  daystar  in  the  ocean  bed.  Milton. 

6.  (Geol.)  A  layer  or  seam,  or  a  horizontal  stratum 
between  layers  ;  as,  a  bed  of  coal,  iron,  etc. 

7.  {Gun.)  See  Gun  caeeiage,  and  Moetak  bed. 

8.  {Masonry)  {a)  The  horizontal  surface  of  a  building 
stone ;  as,  the  upper  and  lower  6erfs.  (6)  A  course  of 
stone  or  brick  in  a  wall,  (c)  The  place  or  material  in 
which  a  block  or  brick  is  laid,  (d)  The  lower  surface  of 
a  brick,  slate,  or  tile.  Knight. 

9.  {3Iech.)  The  foundation  or  the  more  solid  and  fixed 
part  or  framing  of  a  machine  ;  or  a  part  on  which  some- 
thing is  laid  or  supported ;  as,  the  bed  of  an  engine. 

10.  The  superficial  earthwork,  or  ballast,  of  a  railroad. 

11.  {Printing)  The  flat  part  of  the  press,  on  which 
the  form  is  laid. 

11^°°  Bed  is  much  used  adjectively  or  in  combination ; 
as,  bed  key  or  6ef/key;  bed  wrench  or  5edwrench;  bed- 
chamber ;  ftedmaker,  etc. 

Bed  of  Justice  [French  Hist.),  the  throne  (F.  lit  bed)  oc- 
cupied by  the  kmg  when  sitting  in  one  of  his  parliaments 
(judicial  courts) ;  hence,  a  session  of  a  refractory  parlia- 
ment, at  which  the  king  was  present  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  his  decrees  to  be  registered.  —  To  be  brought  to  bed, 
to  be  delivered  of  a  child  ;  —  often  followed  by  of  ;  as,  to 
be  brought  to  bed  of  a  son.  —  To  make  a  bed,  to  prepare  a 
bed ;  to  arrange  or  put  in  order  a  bed  and  its  bedding.  — 
From  bed  and  board  (Law),  a  phrase  applied  to  a  separation 
by  partial  divorce  of  man  and  wife,  without  dissolving 
the  bonds  of  matrimony.  If  such  a  divorce  (now  com- 
monly called  a  judicial  separation)  be  granted  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  wife,  she  may  have  alimony. 

Bed,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bedded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Beddino.]     1.  To  place  in  a  bed.     lObs.]  Bacon. 

2.  To  make  partaker  of  one's  bed  ;  to  cohabit  with. 

I  '11  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her.       Shak. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  bed  or  bedding. 

4.  To  plant  or  arrange  in  beds ;  to  set,  or  cover,  as  in 
a  bed  of  soft  earth ;  as,  to  bed  the  roots  of  a  plant  in 
mold. 

6.  To  lay  or  put  in  any  hollow  place,  or  place  of  rest 
and  security,  surrounded  or  inclosed  ;  to  embed ;  to  fur- 
nish with  or  place  upon  a  bed  or  foundation  ;  as,  to  bed 
a  stone ;  it  was  bedded  on  a  rock. 

Among  all  chains  or  clustersof  mountains  where  large  bodies 
of  still  water  are  bedded.  Wordsworth. 


6.  (Masonry)  To  dress  or  prepare  the  surface  of  (a 
stone)  so  as  to  serve  as  a  bed. 

7.  To  lay  flat ;  to  lay  in  order ;  to  place  in  a  horizon- 
tal or  recumbent  position.     "  Bedded  hair."  Shak 

Bed  (b6d),  V.  i.    To  go  to  bed  ;  to  cohabit. 

If  he  be  married,  and  bed  with  his  wife.      Wiseman. 
Be-dab'ble  (be-dSb'b'l),  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Bedab- 
bled (-b'ld) ;  p.pr.  &vb.  re.  Bedabbling  (-bling).]     To 
dabble  ;  to  sprinkle  or  wet.  Shak. 

Be-daff'  (be-daf),  V.  i.  To  make  a  daff  or  fool  of. 
lObs.]  Chaucer. 

II  Bed'a-gat  (bed'a-gat),  n.  The  sacred  books  of  the 
Buddhists  in  Burmah.  Malcom. 

Be-dag'gle  (be-dag'g'I),  v.  i.     To  daggle. 
Be-dash'  (be-dSsh'),  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Bedashed 
(-dSshf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Bedashing.]     To  wet  by  dash- 
ing or  throwmg  water  or  other  liquid  upon  ;  to  bespatter. 
"  Trees  bedashed  with  rain."  Sliak. 

Be-daub'  (be-dab'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bedaubed 
(-dabd') ;  p.  pr.  Si'vb.  n.  Bedaubing.]  To  daub  over ;  to 
besmear  or  soil  with  anything  thick  and  dirty. 

Bedaub  foul  designs  with  a  fair  varnish.       Barrow. 
Be-daz'zle  (be-daz'z'l),  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Bedaz- 
zled (-z'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Bedazzling  (-zling).]    To 
dazzle  or  make  dim  by  a  strong  light.    "Bedazzled  with 
the  sun."  Shak. 

Bed'bUg'  (bSd'bug'),  re.  {Zo'dl.)  A  wingless,  blood- 
sucking, hemipterous  insect  {Cimex  lectularius),  some- 
times infesting  houses  and  especially  beds.  See  Illustra- 
tion in  Appendix. 

Bed'ClialT'  (-chSr'),  re.  A  chair  with  adjustable  back, 
for  the  sick,  to  support  them  while  sitting  up  in  bed. 

Bed'cham'ber  (-cham'ber),  n.  A  chamber  for  a  bed ; 
an  apartment  for  sleeping  in.  Shak, 

Lords  of  the  bedchamber,  eight  officers  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, all  of  noble  families,  who  wait  in  turn  a  week  each. 
[Eng.]  —  Ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  eiglit  ladies,  all  titled, 
holding  a  similar  oflicial  position  in  the  royal  household, 
during  the  reign  of  a  queen.    [Eng.] 

Bed'clothes'  (-klothz'  or  -kloz'),  n.  pi.  Blankets, 
sheets,  coverlets,  etc.,  for  a  bed.  Shak. 

Bed'cord'  (-kSrd'),  n.  A  cord  or  rope  interwoven  in  a 
bedstead  so  as  to  support  the  bed. 

Bed'ded  (-ded),  a.  Provided  with  a  bed  ;  as,  a  double- 
bedded  room ;  placed  or  arranged  in  a  bed  or  beds. 

Bed'ding  (bSd'ding),  n.     [AS.  bedding,  beding.     See 
Bed.]     1.  A  bed  and  its  furniture ;  the  materials  of  a 
bed,  whether  for  man  or  beast ;  bedclothes ;  litter. 
2.  {Geol.)  The  state  or  position  of  beds  and  layers. 
Bede  (bed),  ■;;.  t.    [See  Bid,  v.  t.]    To  pray ;  also,  to 
offer ;  to  proffer.     [06s.]     M.  of  Gloucester.     Chaucer. 
Bede,  re.     (Mining)  A  kind  of  pickax. 
Be-deck'  (be-dSk'),  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Bedecked 
(-dSkf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Bedeokino.]    To  deck,  orna- 
ment, or  adorn ;  to  grace. 

Bedecked  with  boughs,  flowers,  and  garlands.    Pennant. 
_l\  Bed'e-guar,  Bed'e-gar  (bed'e-gar),  n.     [F.,  fr.  Per. 
bad-award,  or  bad-awardah,  prop.,  a  kind  of  white  thorn 
or  thistle.]    A  gaU  produced  on  rosebushes,  esp.  on  the 
sweetbrier  or  eglantine,  by  a  puncture  from  the  oviposi- 
tor of  a  gallfly  (Bhodites  rosse).    It  was  once  supposed  to 
have  medicinal  properties. 
Bede'house'  (bedlious'),  n.     Same  as  Beadhouse. 
Be'del,  Be'dell  (be'd'l),  re.     Same  as  Beadle. 
Be'del-ry  (be'd'1-ry),  n.    Beadleship.    [06s.]    Blount. 
II  Bed'en  (bed'en),  re.     (Zo'ol.)  The  Abyssinian  or  Ara- 
bian ibex  (Capra  Nubiana).    It  is  probably  the  wild  goat 
of  the  Bible. 
Bedes'man  (bedz'man),  re.  Same  as  Beadsman.  [06s.] 
Be-dev'il  (be-dev''l),  V.   t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Bedeviled 
or  Bedevilled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bedeviling  or  Bedevil- 
ling.]    1.  To  throw  into  utter  disorder  and  confusion, 
as  if  by  the  agency  of  evil  spirits ;  to  bring  under  diabol- 
ical influence ;  to  torment. 

Bedeviled  and  used  worse  than  St.  Bartholomew.    Sterne. 
2.  To  spoil ;  to  corrupt.  Wright. 

Be-dev'il-ment  (-ment),  re.     The  state  of  bemg  bedev- 
iled ;  benildering_confusion ;  vexatious  trouble.  IColloq.] 
Be-dew'  (be-du'),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Bedewed  (-dud') ; 
p._  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Bedewing.]    To  moisten  with  dew,  or  as 
with  dew.     "  Falling  tears  his  face  6ec?ew. "        Dryden. 
Be^dew'er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  bedews. 
Be-dew'y  (-"j),  a.    Moist  with  dew ;  dewy.     [06s.] 

Night  with  her  bedewy  wings.         A.  Brewer. 
Bed'fellow  (bed'f61'16),  n.     One  who  lies  with  an- 
other in  the  same  bed  ;  a  person  who  shares  one's  couch. 
Bed'fere'     )  (-fer'),  re.     IBed  +  AS.  fera  a  compan- 
Bed'phere' )     ion.]    A  bedfellow.   [06s.]   Chapman. 
Bed'gown'  (-goun').  n.    A  nightgovm. 
Be-dlght'  (be-dif),  V.  t.    Ip.  p.  Bedight,  Bedighted.] 
To  bedeck ;  to  array  or  equip ;  to  adorn.  lArchaic]  3Iilton. 
Be-dim'  (be-dim'),  V.  t.      limp.  &  p.  p.  Bedimmed 
(-dimd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bedimmino.]    To  make  dim  ;  to 
obscure  or  darken.  Shak. 

Be-dlz'en  (be-diz'z'n  or  be-di'z'n ;  277),  v.  I.  To  dress 
or  adorn  tawdrily  or  with  false  taste. 

Remnants  of  tapestried  hangings, . . .  and  shreds, of  pictures, 
with  which  he  had  bedizened  his  tatters.  Sir  iv.  Scott. 

Be-dlZ'en-ment  (-ment),  re.  Tliat  which  bedizens  ;  the 
act  of  dressing,  or  the  state  of  being  dressed,  tawdrily. 

Bed'key'  (bed'ke'),  re.  An  instrument  for  tightening 
the  parts  of  a  bedstead. 

Bed'lam  (bSdIom),  ra.  [See  Bethlehem  ]  1.  A  place 
appropriated  to  the  confinement  and  care  of  the  insane ; 
a  madhouse.  Abp.  Tillolson. 

2.  An  insane  person ;  a  lunatic ;  a  madman.     [06«.] 

Let 's  get  the  bedlam  to  lead  him.  Shak. 

3.  Any  place  where  uproar  and  confusion  prevail. 
Bed'lam,  a.     Belonging  to,  or  fit  for,  a  madhouse. 

"  The  bedlam,  brainsick  duchess."  Shak. 

Bedlam-ite  (-it),  n.  An~  inhabitant  of  a  madhouse  ; 
a  madman.     "  Raving  bedlamites.''^  Beailie. 

Bed'mak'er  (-mak'er),  re.    One  who  makes  beds. 
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Bed'-mold'lng    )  (bSd'mold'tng),    n.       (Arch.)  Tho 
Bed'— mould'lng  )     molding  of  a  cornice  immediately 
below  the  corona.  Ox/.  Gloss. 

Be-dote'  (be-dof),  V.  t.  To  cause  to  dote  ;  to  deceive. 
[Obs.'l  Chaucer. 

Bed'ou-ln  (bSd'Oo-en  or  bSd'oo-Tn),  n.  [F.  bedouin, 
OF.  beduin,  fr.  Ar.  bedawl  rural,  living  in  the  desert,  fr. 
badw  desert,  fr.  badd  to  live  in  tlie  desert,  to  lead  a  no- 
madic life.]  One  of  tlie  nomadic  Arabs  who  live  in  tents, 
and  are  scattered  over  Arabia,  Syria,  and  northern  Africa, 
esp.  in  the  deserts.  —  Bed'OU-ln-lsm  (-iz'm),  n. 

Bed'ou-ln,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Bedouins ;  nomad. 

Bed'pan'  (-p5n'),  n.  1.  A  pan  for  warming  beds.  Nares. 

2.  A  shallow  chamber  vessel,  so  constructed  that  it 
can  be  used  by  a  sick  person  in  bed. 

Bed'phere'  (-fer'),  n-  See  Bbdpere.  [OJi.]  B.  Jonson. 

Bed'plece' (-pes'),   in.   (il/oc^.)  The  foundation  fram- 

Bed'plate'  (-plaf),  (  ing  or  piece,  by  which  the  other 
parts  are  supported  and  held  in  place  ;  the  bed ;  —  called 
also  baseplate  and  soleplate. 

Bed'post'  (-post'),  n.  1.  One  of  the  four  standards 
that  support  a  bedstead  or  the  canopy  over  a  bedstead. 

2.  Anciently,  a  post  or  pin  on  eacli  side  of  the  bed  to 
Seep  the  clothes  from  falling  off.   See  Bedstaff.  Brewer. 

Bed'qullt'  (-kwilf),  n.    A  quilt  for  a  bed ;  a  coverlet. 

Be-drabtle  (be-drab'b'l),  v.  i.  To  befoul  with  rain 
and  mud ;  to  drabble. 

Be-drag'gle  (be-drSg'g'l),  v.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Bedrag- 
gled (-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bedbagglinq  (-gllng).]  To 
draggle ;  to  soil,  as  garments  which,  in  walking,  are  suf- 
fered to  drag  in  dust,  mud,  etc.  Swift. 

Be-diench'  (be-drSnch'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Be- 
DEENCHED  (-drSnclit) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bedrenching.I  To 
drench ;  to  saturate  with  moisture  ;  to  soak.  Shak. 

Be-drlb'ble  (be-drib'b'l),  v.  t.     To  dribble  upon. 

Bed'rid'  (bgd'rid'),        j  a.      [OE.   bedrede,  AS.  bed- 

Bed'rld'den  (-rld'd'n),  )  reda,  bedrida  ;  from  bed, 
bedd,  a  bed  or  couch  -|-  ridda  a  rider ;  cf.  OHG.  peltiriso, 
G.  bettrise.  See  Bed,  n.,  and  Ride,  v.  t.]  Couflned  to 
the  bed  by  siclmess  or  infirmity.  "  Her  decrepit,  sick, 
and  JeifrM  father. "  Shcik.  ^' The  estate  oi  a,  bedridden 
old  eentleman. "     Macavlay. 

Bed'right'  )  (-rlf),  n.   \_Bed  +  right,  rite.']    The  duty 

Bed'rite'     )      or  privilege  of  the  marriage  bed.  Shak. 

Be-driz'zle  (be-drlz'z'l),  v.  t.    To  drizzle  upon. 

Bed'  rock'  (rSk').  {Mining)  The  solid  rock  under- 
lying superficial  formations.     Also  Fig, 

Bed'room  (-room),  n.  1.  A  room  or  apartment  in- 
tended or  used  for  a  bed ;  a  lodging  room. 

2.  Room  in  a  bed.  [In  this  sense  preferably  bed  room.'] 
Then  by  j'our  side  no  bed  room  me  deny.  Sliak. 

Be-drop'  (be-drSp'),  V.  t.    To  sprinkle,  as  with  drops. 
The  yellow  carp,  in  scales  beclropped  with  gold.      Pojie. 

Be-drug'  (be-driSg'),  v.  t.  To  drug  abundantly  or 
excessively. 

Bed'  screw'  (bSd'  skru').  1.  (Naut.)  A  form  of  jack 
screw  for  lifting  large  bodiies,  and  assisting  in  launching. 

2.  A  long  screw  formerly  used  to  fasten  a  bedpost  to 
one  of  the  adjacent  side  pieces. 

Bed'slde'  (bSd'sid'),  n.    The  side  of  a  bed. 

Bed'slte'  (-sit'),  n.    A  recess  in  a  room  for  a  bed. 

Of  the  three  bedrooms,  two  have  fireplaces,  and  all  are  of  fair 
size,  with  windows  and  bedsite  well  placed.  Quart.  Jiev. 

Bed'sore'  (-sor'),  n.  (Med.)  A  sore  on  the  back  or 
hips  caused  by  lying  for  a  long  time  in  bed. 

Bed'spread'  (-sprgd'),  n.  A  bedquilt ;  a  counterpane ; 
a  coverlet.     [?/.  5.] 

Bed'staff'  (stM'),  n. ;  pi.  Bedstaves  (-stavz').     "A 

wooden  pin  stuck  anciently  on  the  sides  of  the  bedstead, 

to  hold  the  clothes  from  slipping  on  either  side.''^  Johnson. 

Hostess,  accommodate  us  with  a  bedstaff.    B.  Jonson. 

Say  there  is  no  virtue  in  cudgels  and  bedstaves.    Brome. 

Bed'Stead  (bSd'stgd),  «.  \_Bed  -f  stead  a  frame.]  A 
framework  for  supporting  a  bed. 

Bed'  Steps'  (steps').  Steps  for  mounting  a  bed  of 
unusual  height. 

Bed'Stock  (bSd'stSk),  n.  The  front  or  the  back  part 
of  the  frame  of  a  bedstead.     [Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.J 

Bed'StraW  (-stra'),  ra.  1.  Straw  put  into  a  bed.  Bacon. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  slender  herbs,  usually  with  square 
stems,  whorled  leaves,  and  small  white  flowers. 

Our  Lady's  bedstraw,  which  has  yeUow  flowers,  is  Ga- 
lium veram.  —  White  bedstraw  is  (?.  mollugo. 

Bed'SWerv'er  (-swSrv'er),  n.  One  who  swerves  from 
and  is  unfaithful  to  the  marriage  vow.     [Poetic']     Shak. 

Bed'tlck'  (-tik'),  n.  A  tick  or  bag  made  of  cloth,  used 
for  inclosing  the  materials  of  a  bed. 

Bed'time'  (-tim'),  n.    The  time  to  go  to  bed.       Shak. 

Be-dUCk''  (be-diik'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beducked 
(-diikt').]  To  duck ;  to  put  the  head  under  water ;  to 
-immerse.    "Deep  himselJE  JedweA-erf."  Spenser. 

Bed'uln  (bSd'wTn),  n.    See  Bedodin. 

Be-dung'  (be-diing'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bedunged 
(-dijngd').]  To  cover  with  dung,  as  for  manuring;  to 
bedaub  or  defUe,  literally  or  figuratively.  Bp.  Hall. 

Be-dUSt'  ^be-diSst'),  v.  t.  To  sprinkle,  soil,  or  cover 
irith  dust.  Sherwood. 

Bed'ward  (bSd'werd),  adv.    Towards  bed. 

Be-dwari'  (be-dwarf '),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bedwabfed 
(-dwarft').]  To  make  a  dwarf  of ;  to  stunt  or  liinder  the 
growth  of ;  to  dwarf.  Donne. 

Be-dye'  (be-di'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bbdyed  (-did') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  BEDTEHfa.]    To  dye  or  stain. 

Briton  fields  with  Sarazin  blood  bedyed.        Spenser. 

Bee  (be^,  p.  p.  of  Be  ;  —  used  for  been.  [  Obs.']  Spenser. 

Bee  (be),  n.  [AS.  bed;  akin  to  D.  bij  and  bije,  Icel. 
by,  Sw.  &  Dan.  bi,  OHG.  pini,  G.  biene,  and  perh.  Ir. 
^beach,IAth.bitis,Ski.  bha.  V9V.]  1.  (^ooZ. )  An  insect 
of  the  o-cier  Hymerwptera,  and  family  ^pjV?;8  (the  honey- 
bees), or  family  Andrenidse  (the  solitary  bees).  See 
Honeybee. 

■  There  are  many  genera  and  species.  The  common 


honeybee  (Apis  mellifica)  lives  in  swarms,  each  of  which 
has  its  own  queen,  its  males  or  drones,  and  its  very  nu- 
merous workers,  which  are  barren  females.  Besides 
the  A.  metlijiea  there  are  other  species  and  varieties  of 
honeybees,  as  the  A.  ligustu-a  of  Spain  and  Italy;  the 
A.  Iiidica  of  India;  tlie  A.fascitilu  of  Egypt.  The  bum- 
blebee is  a  species  of  Bumhus.  The  tropical  honeybees 
belong  mostly  to  Melipomu  and  Trirjona. 

2.  A  neighborly  gathering  of  people  who  engage  in 
united  labor  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  or  family  ; 
as,  a  quilting  bee  ;  a  husking/ee  /  a  raismg  bee.    [U.  S.] 

The  cellar  of  our  new  house  was  dug  by  a  bee  in  a  single  day. 

S.  G.  Goodrich. 

3.  pi.  (Jfaut.)  Pieces  of  hard  wood  bolted  to  the  sides 
of  the  bowsprit,  to  reeve  the 
fore-topmast    stays    through  ; 

—  called  also  bee  blocks. 
Bee  beetle  (Zool.),   a  beetle 

(Trichodes  apiariits)  parasitic 
in  beehives. —Bee  bird  (Zoo!.), 
a  bird  that  eats  the  honeybee, 
as  the  European  flycatcher, 
and    the    American  kingbird. 

—  Bee  flower  (Bot.),  an  orchid- 
aceous plant  of  the  genus 
Up/irys  (V.  apifera),  whose 
flowers  have  some  resemblance 
to  bees,  flies,  and  otlier  insects. 


-Bee  fly  (Zool.),  a  two  winged 
the  family  Bombyliidx. 


Bee  Beetle,  enlarged. 
a  Larva  (Bee  Wolf). 


Bee  Louse,    a  Adult ;  b  Larva. 
(X14) 


[OE.  beche,  AS. 


fly  of  .  „ 

Some   species,  in  the  larval   state,   are   parasitic  upon 

bees.  —  Bee  garden,  a  garden  or  inclosure  to  set  Ijeeluves 
in ;  an  apiary.  Mortimer.  — 
Bee  glue,  a  soft,  unctuous 
matter,  with  which  bees  ce- 
ment the  combs  to  the  liives, 
and  close  up  the  cells ;  — 
called  also  propolis.  —  Bee 
hawk  (Zool.),  the  honey 
buzzard.  —  Bee  killer  (Zool.), 
a  large  two-winged  fly  of 
the  family  Asihdx  (esp. 
Trupanea  apivora)  which 
Bee  Fly,  nat.  size.  feeds  upon   the  honeybee. 

See  ROEBEB  FLT.  —  Bee  louse 

(Zool.),  a  minute,    wingless,   dipterous  insect  (Brui/la 

c:eca)  parasitic  on  hive  bees. —  Bee  martin  (Zool.),  the 

kingbird  (r?/r«?m«5  Caro- 

line/isis)  which  occasion- 
ally feeds  on  bees. —Bee 

moth.  (Z 0  '6 1 .),    a  moth 

(Oalleria  cereana)    whose 

larvae  feed  on  honeycomb, 

occasioning  great  damage 

in   beeliives. — Bee    wolf 

(Zool. ),  the  larva  of  the  bee 

beetle.      See  Dlust.  of  Bee 

beetle.  —  To  have  a  bee  in 

the  head  or  in  the  bonnet. 

(a)  To  be  choleric.     [Obs.] 

(b)  To  be  restless  or  un- 
easy.    B.  Jonson.    (c)  To 
be  fuU  of  fancies :  to  be  a  little  crazy.    "  She 's  whiles 
crack-brained,  and  has  a  bee  in  her  head."   Sir  W.  Scolt. 

Bee'bread'  (be'brgd'),  n.  A  brown,  bitter  substance 
fomid  in  some  of  the  cells  of  honeycomb.  It  is  made 
cliiefly  from  the  pollen  of  flowers,  which  is  collected  by 
bees  as  food  for  their  young. 

Beech  (bech),  n. ;  pi.  Beeches  (-Sz). 
bece;  akin  to  D.  beuk,  OHG.  buocha, 
G.  buche,  Icel.  beyM,  Dan.  bog,  Sw. 
bok,  Russ.  buk,  L.  fagus,  Gv.  c^ijyds 
oak,  <\>a.yetv  to  eat,  Skr.  bhaksh;  the 
tree  being  named  originally  from  the 
esculent  fruit.  See  Book,  and  cf. 
7th  Buck,  Buckwheat.]  (_Boi.)  A 
tree  of  the  genus  Fagus. 

.  ^S^  It  grows  to  a  large  size,  hav- 
mg  a  smooth  bark  and  thick  foliage, 
and  bears  an  edible  triangular  nut,  of 
which  swine  are  fond.  The  Fagus 
sylvatica  is  the  European  species,  and 
the  F.  ferruginea  that  of  America. 

Beech  drops  (Bot.),  a  parasitic  plant 
which  grows  on  the  roots  of  beeches 
(Epiphegus  Americana).  —'Ba^eh  mar- 
ten (Zool.),  the  stone  marten  of  Eu- 
rope (Mustela  foina).  —  Beech  mast, 
the  nuts  of  the  beech,  esp.  as  they 
lie  under  the  trees,  in  autimm.  —  Beech  „  .  ™,  .  .,  j, 
oU,  oil  expressed  from  the  mast  or  Bee^ch  Twig.^Leaf, 
nuts  of  the  beech  tree.  —  Copper  beech, 
a  variety  of  the  European  beech  with 
copper-colored,  shining  leaves. 

Beech'en  (bech"n),  a.  [AS.  becen.]  Consisting,  or 
made,  of  the  wood  or  bark  of  the  beech ;  belonging  to 
the  beech.     "  Plain  beechen  vessels."  Dryden. 

Beech'nut'  (-nfif ),  n.  The  nut  of  the  beech  tree. 

Beech'  tree'  (tre').    The  beech. 

Beech'y  (-y),  a.    Of  or  relating  to  beeches. 

Bee'-eat'er  (be'et'er),  n.    (Zool.)  (a)  A  bird  of  the 
genus   Me- 
rops,  that 
feeds  on 
bees.      The 
European 
species      {M. 
apiaster)   is 
remarkable 
for  its  bril- 
liant colors. 
(b)  An  Afri- 
can bird  of 
the  genus  Rhi- 
nopomastes. 

Beef  (bef), 
n.  [OE.  boef, 
be/e,  beef,  OF.  boef,  buef,  F.  boeuf,  fr.  L.  bos,  bovis,  ox  ; 
akin  to  Gr.  povi,  Skr.  go  cow,  and  E.  cow.  See  2d 
Cow.]  1.  An  animal  of  the  genus  Bos,  especially  the 
common  species,  B.  taurus,  including  the  bull,  cow,  and 


and  Bur.  Beech- 
nut, entire  and  in 
section. 


Bee-eater  (Merops  apiaster). 


ox,  in  their  full  grown  state ;  esp. ,  an  ox  or  cow  fattened 
for  food.  [In  this,  which  is  tlie  original  sense,  the  word 
has  a  plural,  beeves  (bevz).] 

A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen  and  fair  kine.        JUilton. 


Diagram  showing  how  butchers  in  some  places  divide  a 
beef  creature  :  1  Neck  ;  2  Shaking  piece  ;  3  Chine ; 
4  Ribs  i  6  Clod  :  6  Brisket  i  7  flank  ;  8  Loin,  Sirloin  ; 
9  Rump;  10  Round;  11  Leg;  12  Foot;  13  Udder; 
14  Shin  ;  15  Cheek. 

2.  The  flesh  of  an  ox,  or  cow,  or  of  any  adult  bovine 
animal,  when  slaughtered  for  food.  [In  this  sense,  the 
word  has  no  plural  ]     "  Great  meals  of  beef."         Shak. 

3.  Applied  colloquially  to  human  flesh. 

Beef  (bef),  a.    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  beef. 

Beef  tea,  essence  of  beef,  or  strong  beef  broth. 

Beef'eat'er  (-et'er),  n.  [Beef  +  eater  ;  prob.  one  who 
eats  another's  beef,  as  his  servant.  Cf.  AS.  hlafseta 
servant,  properly  a  loaf  eater.]  1.  One  who  eats  beef; 
hence,  a  large,  fleshy  person. 

2.  One  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  in  England. 

3.  (Zool.)  An  African  bird  of  the  genus  Buphaga^ 
which  feeds  on  the  larvae  of  botflies  hatched  under  the 
skin  of  oxen,  antelopes,  etc.    Two  species  are  known. 

Beefsteak'  (bef'stak'),  n.  A  steak  of  beef  ;  a  slice  of 
beef  Ijroiled  or  suitable  for  broiling. 

Beet'-wlt'ted  (-wTt'tSd),  a.    Stupid ;  dull.        Shak. 

Beef  wood'  (-wdSd'),  n.  An  Australian  tree  (Catua- 
rina),  and  its  red  wood,  used  for  cabinetwork ;  also,  the 
trees  Stenocarpus  salignus  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
Banksia  compar  of  Queensland. 

Beefy,  a.  Having  much  beef ;  of  the  nature  of  becx, 
resembling  beef ;  fleshy. 

Bee'hlve'  (be'hiv'),  n.  A  hive  for  a  swarm  of  bees. 
Also  used  figuratively. 

(1!^°°  A  common  and  typical  form  of  beehive  was  a  dome- 
shaped  inverted  basket,  whence  certain  ancient  Irish  and 
Scotch  architectural  remains  are  called  beehive  houses. 

Eee'house'  (-hous'),  n.     A  house  for  bees  ;  an  apiary. 

Bee'  lark'spur  (lark'spiir).     (Bot,)  See  Larkspur. 

Beeld  (held),  n.    Same  as  Beild.  Fairfax. 

Bee'  line'  (be'  lin').  The  shortest  line  from  one  place 
to  another,  like  that  of  a  bee  to  its  hive  when  loaded  with 
honey;  an  air  line.     "  A  6ee  toe  for  the  brig."      Kane. 

Be-el'ze-bub  (be-el'ze-bub),  n.  The  title  of  a  heathen 
deity  to  whom  the  Jews  ascribed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
evil  spirits ;  hence,  the  Devil  or  a  devil.    See  Baal. 

Beem  (hem),  TO.  [AS.  6me,  i^me.]  A  trumpet.  [Obs.'\ 

Bee'mas'ter  (be'mas'ter),  n.    One  who  keeps  bees. 

Been  (bin ;  277).     [OE.  beon,  ben,  bin,  p.  p.  of  been, 

beon,  to  be.    See  Be.]    The  past  participle  of  Be.    Iu  old 

authors  it  is  also  the  pr.  tense  plural  of  Be.   See  1st  Beb. 

Assembled  been  a  senate  grave  and  stout.       Fair/ax. 

Beer  (ber),  n.  [OE.  bear,  ber,  AS.  beSr ;  akin  to 
Fries.  Mar,  Icel.  bjorr,  OHG.  bior,  D.  &  G.  bier,  and 
possibly  E.  brew.  V93.  See  Brew.]  1.  A  fermented 
liquor  made  from  any  malted  grain,  but  commonly  from 
barley  malt,  with  hops  or  some  other  substance  to  im- 
part a  bitter  flavor. 

III^°°  Beer  has  different  names,  as  small  beer,  ale.  por- 
ter, brown  stout,  lager  beer,  according  to  its  strength,  or 
other  qualities.    See  Ale. 

2.  A  fermented  extract  of  the  roots  and  other  parts  of 
various  plants,  as  spruce,  ginger,  sassafras,  etc. 

Small  beer,  weak  beer ;  (fig.)  insignificant  matters.  "  To 
suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer."  Shak. 

Beer'e-gar  (-S-ger),  n.  [Beer  -\-  eager.']  Sour  beer. 
[Obs.] 

Beer'house'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  where  malt  liquors 
are  sold  ;  an  alehouse. 

Beer'i-ness  (-i-n5s),  n.    Beery  condition. 

Beer'y  (ber'y),  a.  Of  or  resembling  beer ;  affected 
by  beer ;  maudlin. 

Beest'lngs  (besf  Ingz),  n.    Same  as  Biestings. 

Bees'wax'  (bez'wSks'),  n.  The  wax  secreted  by  bees, 
and  of  which  their  cells  are  constructed. 

Bees'wing'  (-wing'),  n.  The  second  crust  formed 
in  port  and  some  other  wines  after  long  keeping.  It 
consists  of  pure,  shining  scales  of  tartar,  supposed  to  re- 
semble the  wing  of  a  bee. 

Beet  (bet),  n.  [AS.  bete,  from  L.  beta.]  1.  (Bot.)  A 
biennial  plant  of  the  genus  Beta,  which  produces  an  edi- 
ble root  the  first  year  and  seed  the  second  year. 

2.  Tlie  root  of  plants  of  the  genus  Beta,  different  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  which  are  used  for  the  table,  for 
feeding  stock,  or  in  making  sugar. 

d^p""  There  are  many  varieties  of  the  common  beet 
(Beta  vulgaris).  The  Old  "white  beet,"  cultivated  for  its 
edible  leafstalks,  is  a  distinct  species  (Beta  Cicla). 

Beete,  Bete  (bet),  v.  t.  [AS.  betan  to  mend.  See 
Better.]     1.  To  mend ;  to  repair.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  renew  or  enkindle  (a  fire).     [Obs.]        Chaucer. 

Bee'tle  (be't'l),  n.  [OE.  betel,  AS.  bitl,  bWl,  mallet, 
hammer,  fr.  bedtan  to  beat.  See  Beat,  v.  t.]  1.  A  heavy 
mallet,  used  to  drive  wedges,  beat  pavements,  etc 

2.  A  machine  in  which  fabrics  are  subjected  to  a  ham- 
mering process  wliile  passing  over  rollers,  as  in  cotton 
mills ;  —  called  also  beetling  machine.  Knight. 
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Bee'tle  (be't'l),  v.  t.  \imp.  &p.  p.  Beetled  (-t'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  BEETLiNa.]    1.  To  beat  with  a  heavy  mallet. 

2.  To  finish  by  subjecting  to  a  hammering  process  in 
a  beetle  or  beetling  machine  ;  as,  to  beetle  cotton  goods. 

Bee'tle,  n.  [OE.  bityl,  biltle,  AS.  bitel,  fr.  bitan  to 
bite.  See  Bite,  v.  t.]  Any  insect  of 
the  order  Coleopte'ra,  having  four 
wings,  the  outer  pair  being  stiff  cases 
for  covering  the  others  when  they 
are  folded  up.    See  Coleopteka. 

Beetle  mite  (Zool.),  one  of  many- 
species  of  mites,  of  the  family  On- 
6art(/;e,  parasitic  on  beetles. — Black 
beetle,  the  common  large  black  cock- 
roach (Blattu  orientalis). 

Bee'tle,  v.  i.  [See  Beetle- 
BBOWED.]  To  extend  over  and  be- 
yond the  base  or  support ;  to  over- 
hang ;  to  jut. 

To  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliH 

That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea. 
Shak. 


Each  beetling  rampart,  and  each  tower 
sublime.  iVordsworth. 


Stag  Beetle. 


Bee'tle  brow'  (brou').     An  overhanging  bronr. 

Bee'tle-browed'  (-broud'),  a.  [OE.  bitelbrowed  ;  cf. 
OE.  bilel,  adj.,  sharp,  projecting,  n.,  a  beetle.  See  Bee- 
tle an  insect.]  Having  prominent,  overhanging  brows; 
hence,  lowering  or  sullen. 

|1^="  The  earlier  meaning  was, "  Having  bushy  or  over- 
hanging eyebrows." 

Bee'tle-head'  (-h6d'),  n.    [_Beetle  a  mallet  -f-  head.'] 

1.  A  stupid  fellow  ;  a  blockhead.  Sir  TV.  Scott. 

2.  (Zodl.)  The  black-bellied  plover,  or  bullhead  {Squa- 
tarola  helveticu).    See  Ploveb. 

Bee'tle-head'ed  (-hSd'gd),  a.    Dull ;  stupid.     Shah. 

Bee'tle-stock'  (-stbk'),  n.    The  handle  of  a  beetle. 

Beet'  rad'ish  (bef  rSd'ish).     Same  as  Beetkave. 

Beet'rave'  (-rav'),  n.  [F.  betterave  ;  bette  beet  -(-  rave 
radish.]     The  common  beet  {Beta  vulgaris). 

Beeve  (-bev),  n.    [Formed  from  beeves,  pi.  of  beef.] 
A  beef ;  a  beef  creature. 
They  would  knock  down  the  iirst  beei'e  they  met  with.  IT.  Irving. 

Beeves  (bevz),  n.,  plural  of  Beef,  the  animal. 

Be-fall'  (be-fal'),  V.  i.   limp.  Befell  (-151') ;  p.  p.  Be- 
PALLEN(-fal"n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Befallok}.]     [AS.  be- 
feallan;  pref.  be-  -\-  feallan  to  fall.]    To  happen  to. 
I  beseech  your  grace  that  I  may  know 
The  worst  that  may  b^all  me.  Shak. 

Be-fall',  V.  i.    To  come  to  pass  ;  to  happen. 

I  have  revealed  . . .  the  discord  which  befell.     Milton. 

Be-fit'  (be-f  It'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Befitted  ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Befitting.]  To  be  suitable  to ;  to  suit ;  to  become. 

That  name  best  befits  thee.  Milton. 

Be-tit'tlng,  a.     Suitable  ;  proper ;  becoming ;  fitting. 

Be-Ht'ting-ly,  adv.    In  a  befitting  manner ;  suitably. 

Be-Qat'ter  (be-flSt'ter),  v.  t.     To  flatter  excessively. 

Be-flOW'er  (be-flou'er),  V.  t.  To  besprinkle  or  scatter 
over  with,  or  as  with,  flowers.  Hobbes. 

Be-fog'  (be-fSg'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Befogged 
(-f5gd');  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Befogging  (-ging).]  1.  To  in- 
volve in  a  fog ;  —  mostly  as  a  participle  or  part.  adj. 

2.  Hence  :  To  confuse  ;  to  mystify. 

Be-fool'  (be-fool'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Befooled 
(-foold') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Befooling.]  [OE.  befolen ; 
pref.  be--{-fol  fool.]  1.  To  fool ;  to  delude  or  lead  into 
error ;  to  infatuate ;  to  deceive. 

This  story  . . .  contrived  to  befool  credulous  men.   Puller. 

2.  To  cause  to  behave  like  a  fool;  to  make  foolish. 
"Some  befooling  drug."  G.  Eliot. 

Be-fore'  (be-for'),  prep.     [OE.  beforen,  biforen,  be- 
fore, AS.  beforan  ;  pref.  be-  -\-foran,  fore,  before.     See 
Be-,  and  Fore.]  1.  In  front  of ;  preceding  in  space ;  ahead 
of ;  as,  to  stand  before  the  fire  ;   before  the  house. 
His  angel,  who  shall  go 
Before  them  in  a  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire.        Milton. 

2.  Preceding  in  time ;  earlier  than ;  previously  to ; 
anterior  to  the  time  when ;  —  sometimes  with  the  addi- 
tional idea  of  purpose  ;  in  order  that. 

Before  Abraham  was,  I  am.  John  viii.  ^. 

Before  this  treatise  can  become  of  use,  two  points  are  neces- 

iary.  Swift. 

5^°"  Formerly  before,  in  this  sense,  was  followed  by 

that.    "  .Be/ore  <Aa<  Philip  called  thee  .  .  .  I  saw  thee." 

John  i.  48. 

3.  In  advance  of ;  farther  onward,  in  place  or  time. 

The  golden  age  ...  is  b^ore  us.  Carhjle. 

4.  Prior  or  preceding  in  dignity,  order,  rank,  right,  or 
worth ;  rather  than. 

He  that  Cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  me.    John  i.  15. 
The  eldest  son  is  before  the  younger  in  succession.    Johnson. 

5.  In  presence  or  sight  of ;  face  to  face  with ;  facing. 
Abraham  bowed  down  himself  before  the  people.  Ben.  xxiii.  12. 

Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord  ?    Micah  vi.  6. 

6.  Under  the  cognizance  or  jurisdiction  of. 

If  a  suit  be  begun  b^ore  an  archdeacon.         Ayliffe. 

7.  Open  for ;  free  of  access  to  ;  in  the  power  of. 

The  world  was  aU  before  them  where  to  choose.     Milton. 

Before  the  mast  (Naut.),  as  a  common'  saUor,  —  because 

the  sailors  live  in  the  forecastle,  forward  of  the  foremast. 

—  Before  the  wind  (Naut.),  in  the  direction  of  the  wind 

and  by  its  impulse  ;  having  the  wind  aft. 

Be-fore',  adv.  1.  On  the  fore  part ;  in  front,  or  in 
the  direction  of  the  front ;  —  opposed  to  in  the  rear. 

The  battle  was  before  and  behind.    2  Chron,  xiii.  14. 

2.  In  advance.    "  I  come  before  to  tell  you."       Shak. 

3.  In  time  past ;  previously ;  already. 

You  tell  me,  mother,  what  I  knew  b^ore.       Dryden. 

4.  Earlier ;  sooner  than ;  until  then. 

When  the  butt  is  oat,  <we  will  drink  water  s  not  a  drop  before. 

Shak. 


m^^  Before  is  often  used  in  self -explaining  compounds ; 
as,  (jf/ore-cited,  6e/u re-mentioned  ;  beforesaid. 
Be-fore1iaild'  (be-for'haud'),  adv.    IBefore  +  Imnd.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  anticipation  or  preoccupation ;  in  ad- 
vance ;  —  often  followed  by  with. 

Agricola . . .  resolves  to  be  beforehand  with  the  danger.    Milton. 
The  last  cited  author  has  been  beforehand  with  me.   Addison. 

2.  By  way  of  preparation,  or  preliminary  ;  previously ; 
aforetime. 

They  may  be  taught  b^orehamflhe  skill  of  speaking.    Hooker. 

Be-fore'hand',  a.  In  comfortable  circumstances  as 
regards  property ;  forehanded. 

Rich  and  much  beforehand.  Bacon. 

Be-fore'tlme'  (-tim'),  adv.    Formerly ;  aforetime. 
[They]  dwelt  in  their  tents,  as  b^foretime.    2  Kings  xiii.  5. 

Be-for'tune  (be-fSr'tiin),  v.  t.    To  befall.    {Poetic] 

I  wish  all  good  befortmui  you.  Shak. 

Be-fool'  (be-foul'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  BEFonLED 
(-fould') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Befouling.]  [Of.  AS.  befylan  ; 
pref.  be-  -\-  fylan  to  foul.  See  Foul,  o.]  1.  To  make 
foul ;  to  soil. 

2.  To  entangle  or  run  against  so  as  to  impede  motion. 

Be-friend'  (be-frSnd'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Befriend- 
ed ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Befriending.]  To  act  as  a  friend  to ; 
to  favor ;  to  aid,  benefit,  or  countenance. 

By  the  darkness  d^/'Wenrfet/.  Longfellow. 

Be-frlend'ment  (-ment),  n.    Act  of  befriending.    IB.] 

Be-frill'  (be-f rll'),  v.t.  To  furnish  or  deck  with  a  frill. 

Be-fringe'  (be-frlnj'),  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  fringe  ; 
to  form  a  fringe  upon  ;  to  adorn  as  with  fringe.     Fuller. 

Be-fud'dle  (be-fud'd'l),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Befud- 
dled (-d'ld).]    To  becloud  and  confuse,  as  with  liquor. 

Beg  (bgg  or  ba),  n.  [Turk,  beg,  pronounced  bay. 
Cf.  Bet,  Begum.]  A  title  of  honor  in  Turkey  and  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  East ;  a  bey. 

Beg  (bSg),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Begged  (bEgd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Begging.]  [OE.  beggen,  perh.  fr.  AS.  bedecian 
(akin  to  Goth,  bidagwa  beggar),  biddan  to  ask.  (Cf. 
Bid,  v.  i.);  or  cf.  beghard,  beguin.]  1.  To  ask  earnestly 
for ;  to  entreat  or  supplicate  for ;  to  beseech. 

I  do  beg  your  good  will  in  this  case.  Shak. 

[Joseph]  begged  the  body  of  Jesus.       Matt,  xxvii.  58. 

Sometimes  implying  deferential  and  respectful,  rather 
than  earnest,  asking ;  as,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  beg  leave 
to  disagree  with  you. 

2.  To  ask  for  as  a  charity,  esp.  to  ask  for  habitually  or 
from  house  to  house. 

Yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed 
begging  bread.  Bs.  Txxvii.  25. 

3.  To  make  petition  to ;  to  entreat ;  as,  to  beg  a  per- 
son to  grant  a  favor. 

4.  To  take  for  granted  ;  to  assume  without  proof. 

5.  ( Old  Laiv)  To  ask  to  be  appointed  guardian  for,  or 
to  ask  to  have  a  guardian  appointed  for. 

Else  some  will  beg  thee,  in  the  court  of  wards.    Harrington. 

Hence  :  To  beg  (one)  for  a  fool,  to  take  him  for  a  fool. 

I  beg  to,  is  an  eUiptical  expression  for  /  beg  leave  to ;  as, 
/  beg  to  inform  you.  —  To  beg  the  question,  to  assume  that 
which  was  to  be  proved  in  a  discussion,  mstead  of  addu- 
cing the  proof  or  sustaining  the  point  by  argument.  —  To 
go  a-begging,  a  figurative  phrase  to  express  the  absence 
of  demand  for  something  which  elsewhere  brings  a  price ; 
as,  grapes  are  so  plentiful  there  that  they  go  a-begging. 

Syn.  —  To  Beg,  Ask,  Request.  To  ask  (not  in  the  sense 
of  inquiring)  is  the  generic  term  which  embraces  all  these 
words.  To  request  is  only  a  polite  mode  of  asking.  To 
beg,  in  its  original  sense,  was  to  ask  with  earnestness,  and 
implied  submission,  or  at  least  deference.  At  present, 
however,  in  pohte  life,  beg  has  dropped  its  original  mean- 
ing, and  has  taken  the  place  of  both  ask  and  request,  on 
the  ground  of  its  expressing  more  of  deference  and  re- 
spect. Thus,  we  beg  a  person's  acceptance  of  a  present ; 
we  beg  him  to  favor  us  with  his  company  ;  a  tradesman 
begs  to  aimounce  the  arrival  of  new  goods,  etc.  Crabb 
remarks  that,  according  to  present  usage,  "  we  can  never 
talk  of  asking  a  person's  acceptance  of  a  thing,  or  of  ask- 
ing him  to  do  us  a  favor."  This  can  be  more  tnily  said  of 
usage  in  England  than  in  America. 

Beg,  V.  i.  To  ask  alms  or  charity,  especially  to  ask 
habitually  by  the  wayside  or  from  house  to  house ;  to 
live  by  asking  alms. 

I  can  not  dig  ;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.     Luke  xvi.  3. 

II  Be'ga  (be'ga),  n.    See  Bigha. 

Be-gem'  (be-jem'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Begemmed 
(-j5md') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Begemming.]  To  adorn  with 
gems,  or  as  with  gems 

Begemmed  with  dewdrops.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Those  lonely  realms  bright  garden  isles  begem.    Shelley. 

Be-get'  (be-gef ),  V.  t.  limp.  Begot  (-got'),  {Archaic) 
Begat  (-gaf) ;  p.  p.  Begot,  Begotten  (-gBt't'n) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Begetting.]  [OE.  bigiten,  bigeten,  to  get, 
beget,  AS.  begitan  to  get ;  pref.  be-  -f  gilan.  See  Get, 
V.  t.]  1.  To  procreate,  as  a  father  or  sire  ;  to  generate  ; 
—  commonly  said  of  the  father 

Yet  they  a  beauteous  offspring  shall  beget.       Milton. 

2.  To  get  (with  child).     [Ofo.]  _  Shak. 

3.  To  produce  as  an  effect ;  to  cause  to  exist. 

Love  is  begot  by  fancy.  Granville. 

Be-get'ter  (-ter),  n.    One  who  begets ;  a  father. 

Beg'ga-ble  (beg'ga-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  begged. 

Beg'gar  (-ger),  n.  [OE.  beggere,  fr.  beg.]  1.  One 
who  begs ;  one  who  asks  or  entreats  earnestly,  or  with 
humility ;  a  petitioner. 

2.  One  who  makes  it  his  business  to  ask  alms. 

3.  One  who  is  dependent  upon  others  for  support ;  — 
a  contemptuous  or  sarcastic  use. 

4.  One  who  assumes  in  argument  what  he  does  not 
prove.  Abp.  Tillotson. 

Beg'gar,  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Begoaeed  (-gerd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Beggaring.]  1.  To  reduce  to  beggary ;  to  im- 
poverish ;  as,  he  had  beggared  himself.  Milton. 


2.  To  cause  to  seem  very  poor  and  inadequate. 

It  beggared  all  description.  Shak, 

Beg'gar-hood  (-hisid),  n.  The  condition  of  being  a 
beggar  ;  also,  the  class  of  beggars. 

Beg'gar-ism  (beg'ger-Iz'm),  n.    Beggary.     [JJ.] 

Beg'gar-li-ness  (-li-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  beggarly ;  meanness. 

Beg'gar-ly  (-ly),  a.  1.  In  the  condition  of,  or  like,  a 
beggai- ;  suitable  for  a  beggar  j  extremely  indigent ;  pov. 
erty-stricken ;  mean ;  poor ;  contemptible.  "  A  bank- 
rupt, beggarly  fellow."  South.  "A  beggarly  fellow- 
ship."   Swift.     '^ Beggarly  elements."     Gal.iv,9, 

2.  Produced  or  occasioned  by  beggary.     lObs.] 

Begf/arli/  sins,  that  is,  those  sins  which  idleness  and  beggary 
usually  betray  men  to  ;  such  as  lying,  flattery,  stealing,  and  dis- 
simulation. Jer.  Taylor. 

Beg'gar-ly,  adv.  In  an  indigent,  mean,  or  despicable 
manner  ;  in  the  manner  of  a  beggar. 

Beg'gar's  lice'  (bSg'gerz  lis').  {Bot.)  The  prickly 
fruit  or  seed  of  certain  plants  (as  some  species  of  Echino- 
spermum  and  Cynoglossum)  which  cling  to  the  clothing 
of  those  who  brush  by  them. 

Beg'gar's  ticks' (tlks').  The  bur  marigold  (.Bicfen*) 
and  its  achenes,  which  are  armed  with  barbed  awns,  and 
adhere  to  clothing  and  fleeces  with  unpleasant  tenacity. 

Beg'gar-y  (bEg'ger-y),  n.  [OE.  beggerie.  See  Beg- 
gar, n.]  1.  The  act  of  begging;  the  state  of  being  a 
beggar ;  mendicancy  ;  extreme  poverty. 

2.  Beggarly  appearance,     [if.] 

The  freedom  and  the  beggary  of  the  old  studio.    Tliackeray. 

Syn.  — Indigence;  want;  penury;  mendicancy. 

Beg'gar-y,  a.     Beggarly.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Beg'ge-stere  (bgg'ge-ster),  n.  iBeg  -f  -ster.]  A  beg- 
gar.    lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Be-ghard' )  (be-gard'),  n.     [F.  begard,  beguard ;  cf . 

Be-guard' )  G.  beghard,  LL.  Beghardus,  Begihar- 
dus,  Begardus.  Prob.  from  the  root  of  beguine  -j-  -ard 
or  -hard.  See  Beguine.]  {Eccl.  Mist.)  One  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  religious  laymen  living  in  imitation  of  the 
Beguines.  They  arose  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were 
afterward  subjected  to  much  persecution,  and  were  sup- 
pressed by  Innocent  X.  in  1650.     Called  also  Beguins. 

Be-gild'  (be-glld'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Begilded  or 
Begilt  (-gTlt').T   To  gild.  B.  Jonson. 

Be-gin'  (be-gm'),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Began  (be-g5n'). 
Begun  (be-gun') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beginning  (-ning).] 
[AS.  beginnan  (akm  to  OS.  biginnan,  D.  &  G.  beginnen, 
OHG.  biginnan,  Goth,  du-ginnan,  Sw.  begynna,  Dan.  be- 
gynde) ;  pref.  be-  -{-  an  assumed  ginnan.  V31.  See 
Gin  to  begin.]  1.  To  have  or  commence  an  independent 
or  first  existence  ;  to  take  rise ;  to  commence. 

Vast  chain  of  being !  which  from  God  began.        Bope. 

2.  To  do  the  first  act  or  the  first  part  of  an  action  ;  to 

enter  upon  or  commence  something  new,  as  a  new  form 

or  state  of  being,  or  course  of  action ;  to  take  the  first 

step ;  to  start.     "  Tears  began  to  flow."  Dryden. 

When  I  begin.  I  will  also  make  an  end.    1  Sam.  iii.  12. 

Be-gln',  v.  t.     1.  To  enter  on ;  to  commence. 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma  1  begin  the  song.  Bope. 

2.  To  trace  or  lay  the  foundation  of ;  to  make  or  place 
a  beginning  of. 

The  apostle  begins  our  knowledge  in  the  creatures,  which  leads 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  To  commence ;  originate ;  set  about ;  start. 

Be-gln',  n.    Beginning.     IPoetic  &  Obs.]       Spenser. 

Be-gin'ner  (-ner),  n.  One  who  begins  or  originates 
anything.  Specifically :  A  young  or  inexperienced  prac- 
titioner or  student ;  a  tyro. 

A  sermon  of  a  new  beginner.  Swift. 

Be-gin'nlng  (-nTng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  doing  that 
which  begins  anything;  commencement  of  an  action, 
state,  or  space  of  time ;  entrance  into  being  or  upon  a 
course ;  the  first  act,  effort,  or  state  of  a  succession  of 
acts  or  states. 
In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  Gen.  i.  1. 

2.  That  which  begins  or  originates  something ;  the  first 
cause ;  origin ;  source. 

I  am  .  .  .  the  beginning  and  the  ending.       Bev.  i.  8. 

3.  That  which  is  begun ;  a  rudiment  or  element. 

Mighty  things  from  small  beginnings  grow.      Dryden. 

4.  Enterprise.     ^'■ToTm.nier  o\iv  beginnings."      Shak. 
Syn.  —  Inception;  prelude;  opening;  threshold;  ori- 
gin; outset;  foundation. 

Be-gird'  (be-gerd'),  V.  t.  limp.  Begirt  (-gerf),  Be- 
girded  ;  p.  p.  Begirt  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Begirding.]  [AS. 
begyrdan  (akin  to  Goth,  bigairdan) ;  pref.  be-  -f  gyrdan 
to  gird.]     1.  To  bind  with  a  band  or  girdle ;  to  gird. 

2.  To  surround  as  with  a  band ;  to  encompass. 

Be-gir'dle  (be-ger'd'l),  v.  t.  To  surround  as  with  a 
girdle. 

Be-girt'  (be-gerf),  v.  t.    To  encompass ;  to  begird. 

Milton. 

II  Begler-beg'  (bgg1er-b5g'  or  baler-ba'),  n.  [Turk. 
beglerbeg,  fr.  beg,  pi.  begler.  See  Beg,  n.]  The  governor 
of  a  pro\ince  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  next  in  dignity  to 
the  grand  vizier. 

Be-gnaw'  (be-na'),  V.  t.     Ip.  p.  Begkawed  (-nad'), 

(iJ.)  Begnawn  (-nan').]      [AS.  begnagan ;  pref.  be-  -f- 

gnagan  to  gnaw.]    To  gnaw ;  to  eat  away ;  to  corrode. 

The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul.        Shak. 

Be-god'  (be-god'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Begodded.] 
To  exalt  to  the  dignity  of  a  god ;  to  deify.  [_Obs.]  "Be- 
godded saints."  South. 

Be-gone'  (be-gon' ;  115),  interj.  IBe,  v.  i.  -^-  gone,  p.  p.] 
Go  away ;  depart ;  get  you  gone. 

Be-gone',  p.  p.  [OE.  began,  AS.  bigan,  began  ;  pref 
be-  -\-  gdn  to  go.]  Surrounded ;  furnished ;  beset ;  envi- 
roned (as  in  -woe-begone).   .^Obs.]         Gower.     Chaucer. 

Be-gO'nl-a  (be-gym-a),  n.  [From  Michel  Began,  a 
promoter  of  botany.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  mostly 
of  tropical  America,  many  species  of  which  are  grown  as 
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ornamental  plants.     The  leaves  are  curiously  one-sided, 
and  often  exhibit  brilliant  colors. 

Be-gore'  (be-gor'),  r.  t.     To  besmear  with  gore. 

Be-gOt'  (be-g5t'),  ii/ip.  &p.  p.  of  Beget. 

Be-gOt'ten  (be-g5t't'u),  p.  p.  of  Beget. 

Be-grave'  (be-grav'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  he-  -\-  grave;  akin 
to  6.  begraben,  Goth,  bigraban  to  dig  a  ditch  around.] 
To  bury ;  also,  to  engrave.     [06*.]  Gower. 

Be-grease'  (be-grez'  o?-  be-gres'),  v.  I.  To  soil  or  daub 
with  grease  or  other  oily  matter. 

Be-grlme'  (be-grim'),  v.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beqkimed 
(-grlmd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Begriming.]  To  soil  vrith  grime 
or  dirt  deeply  impressed  or  rubbed  in. 

Books  falling  to  pieces  and  bc'jriined  with  dust.    Macauiay. 

Be-grim'er  (be-grim'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
begrimes. 

Be-grudge'  (be-grtij'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Begrudged 
(-griSjd') ;  p.  pi:  &  vb.  n.  Beobudgino.]  To  grudge  ;  to 
envy  the  possession  of. 

Be-gulle'  (be-gil'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beguiled 
(-gild') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beguiling.]  1.  To  delude  by 
guile,  artifice,  or  craft ;  to  deceive  or  impose  on,  as  by  a 
false  statement ;  to  lure. 

The  serpent  begidled  me,  and  I  did  eat.       Gen.  iii.  13. 

2.  To  elude,  or  evade  by  craft ;  to  foil.     [Obs.^ 

When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage.         S/tak. 

3.  To  cause  the  time  of  to  pass  witliout  notice  ;  to  re- 
lieve the  tedium  or  weai-iness  of ;  to  while  away ;  to  divert. 

Ballads  ...  to  beguile  his  incessant  wayfaring.     W.  Irving. 

Syn. — To  delude;  deceive;  cheat;  iusuare;  mislead; 
amuse ;  divert ;  entertain. 

Be-gulle'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  beguiling,  or 
the  state  of  being  beguiled. 

Be-guU'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  beguiles. 

Be-gull'lng,  a.  Alluring  by  guile  ;  deluding  ;  mis- 
leading ;  diverting. — Be-guU'ing-ly,  adv. 

II  Be'guin'  (ba'gSN'  or  bgg'wln),  re.  [P.]  See  Be- 
OHARD. 

II  Be'gul'nage'  (ba'ge'nazh'),  n.  [F.]  A  collection  of 
email  liouses  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  occupied  by  a 
community  of  Beguiues. 

II  Be'guine'  (bii'gen'),  n.  [F.  beguine  ;  LL.  beguina, 
beghina;  fr.  Lambert  le  Bigue  (the  Stammerer)  the 
founder  of  the  order.  {Da  Cange.y]  A  woman  belonging 
to  one  of  the  religious  and  charitable  associations  or 
communities  in  the  Netherlands,  and  elsewhere,  whose 
members  live  in  beguiuages  and  are  not  bound  by  per- 
petual  vows. 

II  Be'gum  (ba'giim;  E.  be'giim),  n.  [Per.,  fr.  Turk., 
peril,  properly  queen  mother,  fr.  Turk,  beg  (see  Beg,  ».) 
+  Ar.  umm  mother.]  In  the  East  Indies,  a  princess  or 
lady  of  high  rank.  3Ialcom. 

Be-gun'  (be-gtin'),  p.  p.  of  Begin. 

Be-hall'  (be-haf),  n.  [OE.  on-behalve  in  the  name  of, 
bihalven  by  the  side  of,  fr.  AS.  healf  half,  also  side, 
part ;  akin  to  G.  kalb  half,  halber  on  account  of.  See 
Be-,  and  Half,  «.]  Advantage ;  favor  ;  stead  ;  benefit ; 
interest ;  profit ;  support ;  defense  ;  vindication. 

In  behalf  oi  his  mistress's  beauty.     Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Against  whom  he  had  contracted  some  prejudice  in  behalf  of 
his  nation.  Clarendon. 

In  behalf  of,  in  the  interest  of.  —  On  behalf  of,  on  account 
of ;  on  the  part  of. 

Be-hap'pen  (be-hap'p'n),  v.  t.     To  happen  to.    [Obs.'] 

Be-have'  (be-hav'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Behaved 
(-havd') ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Behaving.]  [AS.  behabban  to 
surround,  restrain,  detain  (akin  to  G.  gehaben  (obs.)  to 
have,  sich  gehaben  to  behave  or  carry  one's  self) ;  pref. 
be-  -f-  habban  to  have.  See  Have,  v.  <.]  1.  To  manage 
or  govern  in  point  of  behavior ;  to  discipline ;  to  han- 
dle; to  restrain.     [06s.] 

He  did  behave  his  anger  ere  't  was  spent.  Shak. 

2.  To  carry;  to  conduct ;  to  comport;  to  manage;  to 
bear ;  —  used  reflexively. 

Those  that  behaved  themselves  manfully.    2  JIacc.  ii.  21. 

Be-have',  v.  i.  To  act ;  to  conduct ;  to  bear  or  carry 
one's  self  ;  as,  to  behave  well  or  ill. 

W^^  This  verb  is  often  used  colloquially  without  an 
adverb  of  manner ;  as,  if  he  does  not  behave,  he  wiU  be 
punished.  It  is  also  often  applied  to  inanimate  objects ; 
as,  the  ship  behaved  splendidly. 

Be-hav'ior  (be-hav'yer),  re.  Manner  of  behaving, 
whether  good  or  bad ;  mode  of  conducting  one's  self ; 
conduct ;  deportment ;  carriage  ;  —  used  also  of  inani- 
mate objects ;  as,  the  behavior  of  a  sliip  in  a  storm ;  the 
behavior  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

A  gentleman  that  is  very  singular  in  his  behavior.     Steele. 

To  be  upon  one's  good  behavior,  To  be  put  upon  one's  good 
behavior,  to  be  in  a  state  of  trial,  in  which  sometiimg 
important  depends  on  propriety  of  conduct.  —  During 
good  behavior,  while  (or  so  long  as)  one  conducts  one's 
self  %vith  integrity  and  fidelity  or  with  propriety. 

Syn.  —  Bearing ;  demeanor ;  manner.  —  Behavior, 
Conduct.  Behavior  is  the  mode  in  which  we  have  or 
bear  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  others  or  toward  them ; 
conduct  is  the  mode  of  our  carrying  ourselves  forward  ui 
the  concerns  of  life.  Behavior  respects  our  mamier  of 
acting  in  particular  cases ;  conduct  refers  to  the  general 
tenor  of  our  actions.  We  may  say  of  soldiers,  that  their 
conduct  had  been  praiseworthy  during  the  whole  cam- 
paign, and  their  behavior  admirable  in  every  instance 
when  they  met  the  enemy. 

Be-head'  (be-hed'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beheaded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beheading.]  [OE.  bihefden,  AS.  beheaf- 
dian;  ^x&t.  be- -\- heafod  head.  See  Head.]  To  sever 
the  head  from ;  to  take  off  the  head  of 

Be-head'al  (be-h5d'al),  n.     Beheading.     [Moderri] 

Be-held'  (be-hgld'),  imp.  &p.p.  of  Behold. 

Be'he-moth  (be'he-mSth),  n.  [Heb.  behemoth,  fr. 
Egyptian  P-ehe-maut  hippopotamus.]  An  animal,  prob- 
ably the  hippopotamus,  described  in  Job  xl.  15-24. 

Be'hen  (be'hgn),  Behn  (ben),  n.  [Per.  &  Ar.  bahman, 
dehmen,  an  herb,  whose  leaves  resemble  ears  of  com. 


saffron.]  {Bot.)  (a)  The  Centaurea  behen,  or  saw-leaved 
centaury,  (i)  The  Cacubalus  behen,  or  bladder  cam- 
pion, now  called  Silene  injlata.  (c)  The  Statice  limo- 
niuin,  or  sea  lavender. 

Be-hest'  (bS-liesf),  n.  [OE.  biheste  promise,  com- 
mand, AS.  behies  promise ;  pref.  be-  +  hsis  command. 
See  Hest,  Hight.]  1.  That  which  is  willed  or  ordered  ; 
a  command  ;  a  mandate  ;  an  injunction. 

To  do  his  master's  high  behest.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Avow;  a  promise.     [Ois.] 

'I'he  time  is  come  that  I  should  send  it  her,  if  I  keep  the  be- 
hest that  I  have  made.  I'aston. 

Be-hest',  V.  t.    To  vow.     [Obs.l  Paston. 

Be-hete'  (be-hef),  v.  t.  See  Behight.  [Ofti.]  Chaucer. 

Be-hlght'  (be-hif),  V.  t.  [imp.  Behight  ;  p.  p.  Be- 
hight, Behoten.]  [OE.  bihaten,  AS.  behatan  to  vow, 
promise;  pref.  ie--j- Aa^ara  to  call,  command.  See  Hight, 
?'.]     [Obs.  ill  all  its  senses.]     1.  To  promise  ;  to  vow. 

Behight  by  vow  unto  the  chaste  Minerve.       Surrey. 

2.  To  give  in  trust ;  to  commit ;  to  intrust. 

The  keys  are  to  thy  hand  behight.  Spenser. 

3.  To  adjudge  ;  to  assign  by  authority. 

The  second  was  to  Triaraoud  behight.         Spenser. 

4.  To  mean,  or  intend. 

More  than  heart  hehiglitetk.        Mir.  for  Mag. 

5.  To  consider  or  esteem  to  be  ;  to  declare  to  be. 

All  the  lookers-on  him  dead  behight.  Spenser. 

6.  To  call ;  to  name  ;  to  address. 

Whom  ...  he  knew  and  thus  behight.         Spenser. 

7.  To  command  ;  to  order. 

He  behight  those  gates  to  be  unbarred.         Spenser. 

Be-hlght',  re.     A  vow ;  a  promise.     [Obs.}        Surrey. 

Be-hlnd'  (be-hind'),  prep.     [AS.  behindan ;  pref.  be- 

4-  hindan.     See  Hind,  a.]     1.  On  the  side  opposite  the 

front  or  nearest  part ;  on  the  back  side  of ;  at  the  back 

of ;  on  the  other  side  of ;  as,  behind  a  door ;  behind  a  hill. 

A  tall  Brabanter,  behind  whom  I  stood.      Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Left  after  the  departure  of,  whether  this  be  by  re- 
moving to  a  distance  or  by  death. 

A  small  part  of  what  he  left  behind  him.  Pope. 

3.  Left  at  a  distance  by,  in  progress  of  improvement. 
Hence :  Inferior  to  in  dignity,  rank,  knowledge,  or  ex- 
cellence, or  in  any  acliievement. 

I  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles.    2  Cor.  xi.  5. 

Be-hlnd',  adv.    1.  At  the  back  part ;  in  the  rear.     "  I 

shall  not  lag  behind."  Milton. 

2.  Toward  the  back  part  or  rear ;  backward ;  as,  to 
look  behind. 

3.  Not  yet  brought  forward,  produced,  or  exhibited  to 
view ;  out  of  sight ;  remaining. 

We  can  not  be  sure  that  there  is  no  evidence  behind.    Locke. 

4.  Backward  in  time  or  order  of  succession ;  past. 

Forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind.    Phil.  iii.  13. 

5.  After  the  departure  of  another ;  as,  to  stay  behind. 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  Shak. 

Be-hlnd',  n.     The  backside  ;  the  rump.     [Low'] 
Be-hindliand'  (-hSnd'),  adv.  &  a.    [Behind  +  hand. J 

1.  In  arrears  financially ;  in  a  state  where  expendi- 
tures have  exceeded  the  receipt  of  funds. 

2.  In  a  state  of  backwardness,  in  respect  to  what  is 
seasonable  or  appropriate,  or  as  to  what  should  have 
been  accomplished  ;  not  equally  forward  with  some  other 
person  or  thing ;  dilatory ;  backward  ;  late  ;  tardy ;  as, 
behindhand  in  studies  or  in  work. 

In  this  also  [dress]  the  country  are  very  much  behindhand. 

Addison. 

Be-hith'er  (be-htth'er),  prep.    On  this  side  of.    [Obs.] 

Two  miles  behither  Clifden.  Evelyn. 

Be-hold'    (be-hold'),   V.   t.      [imp.   &  p.  p.   Beheld 

(-held')  (p.  p.  formerly  Beholden  (-hold''n),  now  used 

only  as  a  p.  a.) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beholding.]     [OE.  bi- 

halden,  biholden,  AS   behealdan  to  hold,  have  in  sight ; 

pref.  be-  -f-  healdan  to  hold,  keep  ;  akin  to  G.  behalten 

to  hold,  keep.     See  Hold.]     To  have  in  sight ;  to  see 

clearly ;  to  look  at ;  to  regard  with  the  eyes. 

When  he  beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived.    Num.  xxi.  9. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 

world.  John  i.  29. 

Syn.  —  To  scan ;  gaze ;  regard ;  descry ;  view ;  discern. 
Be-hold',  V.  i.     To  direct  the  eyes  to,  or  iix  them 
upon,  an  object ;  to  look ;  to  see. 

.  a  Iamb 
Eev.  V,  6. 


And  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  . 
as  it  had  been  slain. 

Be-hold'en  (be-hold"n),  p.  a.  [Old  p.  p.  of  behold, 
used  in  the  primitive  sense  of  the  simple  verb  hold.] 
Obliged ;  bound  in  gratitude  ;  indebted. 

But  being  so  beholden  to  the  Prince.        Tennyson. 

Be-hold'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  beholds ;  a  spectator. 

Be-hold'ing,  a.     Obliged  ;  beholden.     [Obs.] 

I  was  much  bound  and  beholding  to  the  right  reverend  father. 
Robynson  (Move's  Utopia). 

So  much  hath  Oxford  been  beholding  to  her  nephews,  or  sis- 
ter's children.  Fuller. 

Be-hold'lng,  re.  The  act  of  seeing ;  sight ;  also,  that 
which  is  beheld.  Shak. 

Be-hold'ing-ness,  re.  The  state  of  being  obliged  or 
beholden.     [OJ,?.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Be-hOOf  (be-hoof),  re.  [OE.  to  bihove  for  the  use  of, 
AS.  behof  advantage,  a  word  implied  in  behoflic  neces- 
sary ;  akin  to  Sw.  behof,  Dan.  behov,  G.  behuf,  and  E. 
heave,  the  root  meaning  to  seize,  hence  the  meanings  "  to 
hold,  make  use  of."  See  Heave,  v.  t.]  Advantage ; 
profit ;  benefit ;  interest ;  use. 

No  mean  recompense  it  brings 
To  your  behoof.  HRlton. 

Be-hOOV'a-ble  (be-hobv'a-b'l),  a.  Supplying  need; 
profitable ;  advantageous.     [Obs.]  Udall. 


Be-hoove'  (be-lioov'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Behooved 
(-liobvd') ;  p.  pr.  A  vb.  n.  Behooving.]  [OE.  bihoven, 
behoven,  AS.  behojian  to  have  need  of,  fr.  behof.  See 
Behoof.]  To  be  necessary  for ;  to  be  fit  for ;  to  be  meet 
for,  with  respect  to  necessity,  duty,  or  convenience  ;  — 
mostly  used  impersonally. 

And  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer.    Luke  xxiv.  46. 
[Also  written  behove.] 

Be-hOOVe'  (be-hobv'),  v.  i.  To  be  necessary,  fit,  or 
suitable  ;  to  befit ;  to  belong  as  due.  Chaucer. 

Be-hoove',  re.    Advantage ;  behoof.     [Obs.] 

It  shall  not  be  to  his  behoove.  Gower. 

Be-hoove'ful  (-ful),  o.  Advantageous  ;  useful ;  prof- 
itable. [Archaic]  — Be-hoove'lul-ly,  adv. — Be-hoove'- 
ful-ness,  n.  [Archaic] 
Be-hove'  (-hoov'),  v.,  and  derivatives.  See  Behoove,  &c. 
Be-hove'ly,  a.  &  adv.  Useful,  or  usefully.  [Obs.] 
Be-howl'  (be-houl'),  v.  t.    To  howl  at.    {Obs.] 

The  wolf  behowls  the  moon.  Shak. 

II  Beige  (bazh),  n.     [F.]     Debeige. 
Belld  (blld),  n.     [Prob.  from  the  same  root  as  build, 
V.  t.]     A  place  of  shelter;    protection;   refuge.     [Scot. 
&  Prov.  Eng.]     [Also  written  bield  and  beeld.] 

The  random  beild  o'  clod  or  stane.  Bums. 

Be'lng  (be'ing),  p.  pr.  from  Be.  Existing. 
^^^  Being  was  formerly  used  where  we  now  use  having. 
"  Being  to  go  to  a  ball  in  a  few  days."  Miss  Edgeworih. 
(t^^  In  modem  usage,  is,  are,  was  or  were  being,  with 
a  past  participle  following  (as  built,  made,  etc.)  indicates 
the  process  toward  the  completed  result  expressed  by 
the  participle.  The  form  is  or  was  building,  ui  this  pas- 
sive signification,  is  idiomatic,  and,  if  free  from  ambiguity, 
is  commonly  preferable  to  the  modern  is  or  was  being 
built.  The  last  form  of  speech  is,  however,  sufliciently 
authorized  by  approved  writers.  The  older  expression 
was  is,  or  was,  a-bailding  or  in  building. 

A  man  who  is  being  strangled.  Lamb. 

While  the  article  on  Burns  was  being  written.     Froude. 
Fresh  experience  is  always  being  gained.    Jowett  (Thucyd.). 
Be'ing,  re.   1.  Existence,  as  opposed  to  nonexistence ; 
state  or  sphere  of  existence. 
In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.    Acts  xvii.  28. 
'  2.  That  which  exists  in  any  form,  whether  it  be  mate- 
rial or  spiritual,  actual  or  ideal  ;  living  existence,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  thing  without  life ;  as,  a  human  be- 
ing; spiritual  beings. 

What  a  sweet  being  is  an  honest  mind  I    Beau.  Sf  Fl. 
A  Being  of  infinite  benevolence  and  power.     Wordsworth* 

3.  Lifetime ;  mortal  existence.     [Obs.] 

Claudius,  thou 
Wast  follower  of  his  fortunes  in  his  being.     Webster  (1654). 

4.  An  abode  ;  a  cottage.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Wright. 
It  was  a  relief  to  dismiss  them  [Sir  Roger's  servants]  into 

little  beings  within  my  manor.  Steele. 

Be'ing,  adv.     Since  ;  inasmuch  as.     [Obs.  or  Colloq.] 
And  being  you  have 
Declined  his  means,  you  have  increased  his  malice. 

Beau.  If  Fl. 

Be-)ade'  (be-jad'),  v.  t.  To  jade  or  tire.  [Obs.]  Milton. 

Be-jape'  (be-jap'),  v.  t.  To  jape ;  to  laugh  at ;  to  de- 
ceive.    [O*-'-]  Chaucer. 

Be-jaun'dice  (-jan'dTs),  v.  t.   To  infect  with  jaundice. 

Be-Je'W'el  (be-ju'gl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bejeweled 
or  Bejewelled  (-gld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bejeweling  or  Bb- 
jewelldjg.]  To  ornament  with  a  jewel  or  with  jewels  ; 
to  spangle.     "Bejeweled  hands."  Thackeray. 

Be-Jum1)le  (be-jQm'b'l),  V.  t.    To  jumble  together. 

II  Belzah  (be'ka),  n.     [Heb.]    Half  a  shekel. 

Be-knave'  (be-nav'),  v.  t.  To  call  knave.  [Obs.]  Pope. 

Be-know'  (be-no'),  V.  i.  To  confess ;  to  acknowledge. 
[Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Bel  (b§l),  re.  The  Babylonian  name  of  the  god  known 
among  the  Hebrews  as  Baal.    See  Baal.    Baruch  vi.  41. 

Be-la'bor  (be-la'ber),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Belabored 
(-herd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Belaboring.]  I.  To  ply  dili- 
gently ;  to  work  carefully  upon.  "  If  the  earth  is  bela- 
bored with  culture,  it  yieldeth  corn."  Barrow. 

2.  To  beat  soundly  ;  to  cudgel. 

Ajax  belabors  there  a  harmless  ox.  Dryden. 

Bel'-ac-coyle'  (bgl'ak-koil'),  re.  [F.  bel  beautiful  -f 
accueil  reception.]  A  kind  or  favorable  reception  or 
salutation.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Be-lace'  (be-las'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Belaced (-last').] 

1.  To  fasten,  as  with  a  lace  or  cord.     [Obs.] 

2.  To  cover  or  adorn  with  lace.     [Obs.]        Beaumont. 

3.  To  beat  with  a  strap.     See  Lace.     [Obs.]     Wright. 
Be-lam'  (be-lam'),  V.  t.    [See  Lam.]    To  beat  or  bang. 

[Prov.  &  Low,  Eng.]     _  Todd. 

Bel'a-mour'  (bSl'a-moor'),  re.  [F.  bel  amour  fair 
love.]     1.  A  lover.     [Obs.]  Spenser, 

2.  A  flower,  but  of  what  kind  is  unknown.     [Obs.] 

Her  snowy  brows,  like  budded  belatnows.      Spensor. 

Bel'a-my  (bel'a-my),  n.  [F.  bel  ami  fair  friend.] 
Good  friend  ;  dear  friend.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Be-late'  (be-laf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Belated  ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Belating.]   To  retard  or  make  too  late.  Davenant, 

Be-lat'ed,  a.  Delayed  beyond  the  usual  time ;  too 
late  ;  overtaken  by  night ;  benighted.  "  Some  belated 
peasant."     Milton.  —  Be-lat'ed-ness,  re.     3Iilton. 

Be-laud'  (be-lad'),  r.  t.     To  laud  or  praise  greatly. 

Be-lay'  (be-la'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Belaid,  Be- 
layed (-lad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  IJelayinq.]  [For  senses  1 
&  2,  D.  beleggen  to  cover,  belay ;  akin  to  E.  pref.  be-,  and 
lay  to  place :  for  sense  3,  OE.  beleggen,  AS.  belecgan. 
See  pref.  Be-,  and  Lai  to  place.]  1.  To  lay  on  or  cover ; 
to  adorn.     [Obs.] 

Juckct  .  .  .  ?)<?;n?/crf  with  silver  lace.  Spenser. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  make  fast,  as  a.  rope,  by  taking  several 
turns  with  it  round  a  pin,  cleat,  or  kevel.  Totten. 

3.  To  lie  in  wait  for  with  a  view  to  assault.  Hence  : 
To  block  up  or  obstruct.     [06s.]  Dryden. 

Belay  thee !    Stop. 
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Be-Iay'lngr  pin'  (be-la'tng  pin').  {Naut.)  A  strong 
pin  in  the  side  of  a  vessel,  or  by  tlie  mast,  round  wiiich 
ropes  are  wound  when  they  are  fastened  or  belayed. 

Belch  (bSlch ;  224),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Belched 
(bSlcht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Belching.]  [OE.  belken,  AS. 
bealcan,  akin  to  E.  bellow.  See  Bellow,  v.  i.]  1.  To  eject 
or  throw  up  from  the  stomach  with  violence ;  to  eruct. 

I  belched  a  hurricane  of  wind.  Swift, 

2.  To  eject  violently  from  within  ;  to  cast  forth;  to 
emit ;  to  give  vent  to ;  to  vent. 

Within  the  gates  that  now 
Stood  open  wide,  belching  outrageous  flame.       Milton. 

Belch,  V.  i.  1.  To  eject  wind  from  the  stomach 
through  the  mouth ;  to  eructate. 

2.  To  issue  with  spasmodic  force  or  noise.        Dryden. 

Belch,  n.  1.  The  act  of  belching ;  also,  that  which  is 
belched  ;  an  eructation. 

2.  Malt  liquor ;  — vulgarly  so  called  as  causing  eructa- 
tion.    [06s.]  Dennis. 

Belch'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  belches. 

Bel'dam    1  (bSl'dam),  n.     [Pref.  bel-,  denoting  rela, 

Bel'dame  )  tionship  +  dame  mother :  cf.  F.  belle- 
dame  fair  lady,  It.  belladonna.    See  Belle,  and  Dame.] 

1.  Grandmother ;  —  corresponding  to  belsire. 

To  show  the  beldam  daughters  of  her  daughter.      Shak. 

2.  An  old  woman  in  general ;  especially,  au  ugly  old 
woman  ;  a  hag. 

Around  the  beldam  all  erect  they  hang.       Akenaide. 

Be-lea'guer  (be-le'ger),  v.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Belea- 
guered (-gerd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Beleaguering.]  [D.  be- 
legeren  (akin  to  G.  belagern,  Svv.  bel'dgra,  Dan.  beleire) ; 
pref.  be-  =:  E.  be-  -\-  leger  bed,  camp,  array,  akin  to  E. 
lair.  See  Laib.]  To  surround  with  an  army  so  as  to 
preclude  escape ;  to  besiege  ;  to  blockade. 

The  wail  of  famine  in  beleaguered  towns.    Longfellow. 

Syn.  —  To  block  up ;  environ ;  invest ;  encompass. 

Be-Iea'guer-er  (-er),  ».     One  who  beleaguers. 

Be-leave'  (be-lev'),  v.  I.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beleet 
(-ISft').]     To  leave  or  to  be  left.     [Obs.}  May. 

Be-Iec'ture  (be-15k'tiir  ;  135),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Bbleotuked  (-tiird) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Belectoeino.]  To 
vex  with  lectures ;  to  lecture  frequently. 

Be-lee'  (be-le'),  v.  t.  To  place  under  tlie  lee,  or  unfa- 
vorably to  the  wind.  Shak. 

Be-lem'nlte  (be-lSm'nit),  n.  [Or.  /SeAe/otraf  dart,  fr. 
^e'Ao!  dart,  fr.  piWeiv  to  throw :  cf.  F.  belemnile.} 
(Paleon.)  A  conical  calcareous  fossil,  tapering  to  a  point 
at  the  lower  extremity,  with  a  conical  cavity  at  the  other 
end,  where  it  is  ordinarily  broken  ;  but  when  perfect  it 
contains  a  small  chambered  cone,  called  the  phragmo- 
cone,  prolonged,  on  one  side,  into  a  delicate  concave 
blade  ;  the  thunderstone.  It  is  the  internal  shell  of  a 
cephalopod  related  to  the  sepia,  and  belonging  to  au  ex- 
tinct family.  The  beleimiites  are  found  in  rocks  of  the 
Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  ages.  — Bel-em-nit'lc,  a. 


Belemnite  (.Belemnites  Owenii).    (jp    The  upper  end  is  cut  in 
section  to  show  the  interior. 

_Be-lep'er  (be-lSp'er),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Belepered 
(-erd).]    To  infect  with  leprosy.  [Obs.']         Beau.  &  Fl. 

II  Bel'-es-prlt'  (bSl'§s-pre'),  n. ;  pi.  Beaux-es^rits 
(boz'Ss-pre').  [F.,  fine  wit.]  A  fine  genius,  or  man  of 
wit.     "  A  man  of  letters  and  a  bel  esprit."        W.  Irving. 

Bel'fry  (bSl'frJ^),  re.  [OE.  berfray  movable  tower 
used  in  sieges,  OF.  berfreit,  berfroit,  F.  beffroi,  fr.  MHG. 
bervrit,  bercvrit,  G.  bergfriede,  fr.  MHG.  bergen  to  pro- 
tect (G.  bergen  to  conceal)  -f-  vride  peace,  protection,  G. 
friede  peace ;  in  compounds  often  taken  in  the  sense  of 
security,  or  place  of  security ;  orig.  therefore  a  place  af- 
fording security.  G.  friede  is  akin  to  E.  free.  See  Buro, 
and  Free.]  1.  {Mil.  Antiq.)  A  movable  tower  erected 
by  besiegers  for  purposes  of  attack  and  defense. 

2.  A  bell  tower,  usually  attached  to  a  church  or  other 
building,  but  sometimes  separate  ;  a  campanile. 

3.  A  room  in  a.  tower  in  which  a  bell  is  or  may  be 
hung ;  or  a  cupola  or  turret  for  the  same  purpose. 

4.  {Naut.)  The  framing  on  which  a  bell  is  suspended. 
Bel-gard'  (bSl-gard'),  n.    [It.  bel  guardo.']    A  sweet 

or  loving  look.     [06i.]  Spenser. 

Bel'Kl-an  (bSl'jT-on),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Belgium. 
—  re.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Belgium. 

Bel'gic  (-jlk),  a.  [L.  Belgicus,  fr.  Belgae  the  'Bel- 
gians.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  .Be^f/as,  a  German  tribe 
who  anciently  possessed  the  country  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Seine,  and  the  ocean. 

How  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old.        Goldsmith. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Netherlands  or  to  Belgium. 

Bel-gra'vl-an  (bSl-gra'vI-an),  a.  Belonging  to  Bel- 
gravia  (a  fashionable  quarter  of  London,  around  Pim- 
Bco),  or  to  fashionable  life ;  aristocratic. 

Bell-al  (belT-ol  or  bel'yal ;  106),  re.  [Heb.  beli  ya'al  ; 
beli  without  -\-  ya'al  profit.]  An  evil  spirit ;  a  wicked 
and  unprincipled  person  ;  the  personification  of  evil. 

What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  f  2  Cor.  vi.  15. 

A  son  (or  man)  of  Belial,  a  worthless,  wicked,  or  thor- 
oughly depraved  person.  i  Sam.  ii.  12. 

Be-liTiel  (be-li'bgl),  V.  I.  [See  Libel,  v.  «.]  To  libel 
or  traduce  ;  to  calumniate.  Fuller. 

Be-lie'  (be-li'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Belied  (be-lid') ; 
p.  pr.-  &  vb.  n.  Belting  (-li'Tng).]  [OE.  bilien,  bili^en, 
AS.bele6gan;'pietbe--{-le6gantolie.  See  Lie,  re.]  1.  To 
show  to  be  false  ;  to  convict  of,  or  charge  with,  falsehood. 

Their  trembling  hearts  belie  their  boastful  tongues.   Dryden. 

2.  To  give  a  false  representation  or  account  of. 

Should  I  do  BO,  I  should  belie  my  thoughts.  Shak. 


3.  To  tell  lies  about ;  to  calumniate  ;  to  slander. 

Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost  belie  him.    Shak. 

4.  To  mimic  ;  to  counterfeit.     [Ofe.]  Dryden. 

5.  To  fin  with  lies.  [Ote.]  "  [The  breath  of  slander] 
doth  belie  all  comers  of  the  world."  S/nik. 

Be-lief  (be-lef),  n.  [OE.  bileafe,  bileve  ;  cf.  AS. 
geleafa.  See  Believe.]  1.  Assent  to  a  proposition  or 
affirmation,  or  the  acceptance  of  a  fact,  opinion,  or  asser- 
tion as  real  or  true,  without  immediate  personal  knowl- 
edge ;  reliance  upon  word  or  testimony ;  partial  or  full 
assurance  without  positive  knowledge  or  absolute  cer- 
tainty ;  persuasion ;  conviction ;  confidence ;  as,  belief  of 
a  witness ;  tiie  belief  of  our  senses. 

iJe/iV^admits  of  all  degrees,  from  the  slightest  suspicion  to 
the  fullest  assurance.  Keid. 

2.  (T/teol.)  A  persuasion  of  the  truths  of  religion ;  faith. 
No  man  can  attain  fto]  belie/  by  the  bare  contemplation  of 

heaven  and  earth.  Hooker. 

3.  The  thing  believed  ;  the  object  of  belief. 
Superstitious  prophecies  are  not  only  the  belie/  of  fools,  but 

the  talk  sometimes  of  wise  men.  Bacon. 

4.  A  tenet,  or  the  body  of  tenets,  held  by  the  advo- 
cates of  any  class  of  views  ;  doctrine  ;  creed. 

In  the  heat  of  persecution  to  which  Christian  belie/  was  sub- 
ject upon  its  first  projnulgation.  Hooker. 

intimate  belief,  a  first  prmciple  incapable  of  proof ;  an 
intuitive  truth  ;  an  intuition.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Syn,  —  Credence ;  trust ;  reliance ;  assurance ;  opinion. 

Be-lief'ful  (-ful),  a.     Havmg  belief  or  faith. 

Be-liev'a-We  (be-lev'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  be- 
lieved ;  credible.  —  Be-liev'a-ble-ness,  re.  —  Be-liev'a- 
bU'l-ty  (-bll'i-ty),  n. 

Be-lieve'  (be-lev'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Believed 
(-levd')  -fp.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Believing.]  [OE.  bileven  (with 
pref.  be-  for  AS.  ge-),  fr.  AS.  gelefan,  gelyfan  ;  akin  to 
D.  gelooven.,  OHG.  giloubun,  G.  glauben,  OS.  gilobian, 
Goth,  galaubjan,  and  Goth.  Hubs  dear.  See  Lief,  «., 
Leave,  n.]  To  exercise  beUef  in ;  to  credit  upon  the 
authority  or  testimony  of  another ;  to  be  persuaded  of 
the  truth  of,  upon  evidence  furnished  by  reasons,  argu- 
ments, and  deductions  of  the  mind,  or  by  circumstances 
other  than  personal  knowledge  ;  to  regard  or  accept  as 
true  ;  to  place  confidence  in  ;  to  think ;  to  consider  ;  as, 
to  believe  a  person,  a  statement,  or  a  doctrine. 
Our  conciueror  (whom  I  now 
Of  force  believe  almighty).  Milton. 

King  Agrippa,  believest  thou  the  prophets  ?   Acts  ixvi.  27. 

Often  followed  by  a  dependent  clause. 

I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.    Acts  viii.  37. 

Syn. —  See  Expect. 

Be-lleve',  v.  i.  1.  To  have  a  firm  persuasion,  esp.  of 
the  truths  of  religion  ;  to  have  a  persuasion  approaching 
to  certainty  ;  to  exercise  belief  or  faith. 

Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  mine  unbelief.    3fark  Ik.  24. 
With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness,   ^m.  x.  10. 

2.  To  think  ;  to  suppose. 

1  will  not  believe  so  meanly  of  you.  Fielding. 

To  believe  In.  (a)  To  believe  that  the  subject  of  the 
thought  (if  a  person  or  thing)  exists,  or  (if  an  event)  that 
it  has  occurred,  or  wiU  occur  ;  —as,  to  believe  in  the  res- 
urrection of  the  dead.  "  She  does  not  believe  in  Jupiter." 
J.  //.  Newman,  (b)  To  believe  that  the  character,  abilities, 
and  purposes  of  a  person  are  worthy  of  entire  confidence  ; 

—  especially  that  his  promises  are  wholly  trustworthy. 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  :  ye  believe  in  God,  believe 
also  m  me."  John  xiv.  1.  (r )  To  believe  that  the  qualities 
or  effects  of  an  action  or  state  are  beneficial ;  as,  to  believe 
in  sea  bathing,  or  in  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages. 

—  To  believe  on,  to  accept  implicitly  as  an  object  of  reli- 
gious trust  or  obedience  ;  to  have  faith  in. 

Be-liev'er  (be-lev'er),  m.  1.  One  who  believes ;  one 
who  is  persuaded  of  the  truth  or  reality  of  some  doctrine, 
person,  or  thing. 

2.  ( Theol. )  One  who  gives  credit  to  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  a  revelation  from  God ;  a  Christian ;  —  in 
a  more  restricted  sense,  one  who  receives  Christ  as  his 
Savior,  and  accepts  the  way  of  salvation  unfolded  in  the 
gospel. 

Thou  didst  open  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers. 

Book  of  Com.  Prayer. 

3.  (Ecct  Hist.)  One  who  was  admitted  to  all  the  rights 
of  divine  worship  and  instructed  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  distinction  from  a  catechumen, 
or  one  yet  under  instruction. 

Be-Uev'lngf,  a.  That  believes ;  having  belief.  —  Be- 
liev'lng-ly,  adv. 

Be-light'  (be-lif),  v.  t.  To  illuminate.  [Obs.'\  Cowley. 

Be-like'  (be-Uk'),  adv.  [Pref.  be-  (for  by)  +  like.']  It 
is  likely  or  probable  ;  probably;  perhaps.  [Obs.  or  Ar- 
chaic] —  Be-like'ly,  adv. 

Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love.  Shak. 

Be-Ume'  (bt-lim'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Behmed 
(-llmd').]     To  besmear  or  insnare  with  birdlime. 

Be-Ut'tte  (be-lift'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Belittled 
(-t'ld) ;  p. pr.  &  vb.  n.  Belittling]  To  make  little  or 
less  in  a  moral  sense  ;  to  speak  of  in  a  depreciatory  or 
contemptuous  way.  T.  .Jefferson. 

Be-live'  (be-liv'),  adv.  [Cf.  Live, 
a.]  Forthwith  ;  speedily  ;  quickly. 
[Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Balk  (bSlk),  V.  t.  [See  Belch.] 
To  vomit.    [Obs.] 

Bell  (bSl),  re.  [AS.  belle,  fr.  bellan 
to  bellow.  See  Bellow.]  1.  A  hol- 
low metallic  vessel,  usually  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  cup  with  a  flaring 
mouth,  containing  a  clapper  or 
tongue,  and  giving  forth  a  ringing  Section  of  Bell.  B 
sound  on  being  struck.  Clapper  or  tongue  ; 

-___  T.  „    ,         ,  J      ^        •         C  Canon  or  ear  i  D 

H^^  Bells  have  been  made  of  van-  yoke  ;  M  Mouth  ; 
ous  metals,  but  the  best  have  always  p  Sound  bow  ;  S 
been,  as  now,  of  an  alloy  of  copper  Shoulder ;  T  Bar- 
and  tin.  rel. 


The  Liberty  Bell,  the  famous  bell  of  the  Philadelphia 
State  House,  which  rang  when  the 
Continental  Congress  declared  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States, 
ui  1776.  It  had  been  cast  in  1753, 
and  upon  it  were  the  words  "  Pro- 
claim liberty  throughout  all  the 
land,  to  all  the  inhabitants  there- 
of." 

2.  A  hollow  perforated  sphere  of 
metal  containing  a  loose  ball  which 
causes  it  to  sound  when  moved. 

3.  Anything  in  the  form  of  a 
bell,  as  the  cup  or  corol  of  a  flower. 
"  In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie."  Shak. 

4.  [Arch.)  That  part  of  the  cap- 
ital  of  a  column  included  between  Liberty  Bell, 
the  abacus  and  neck  molding ;  also  used  for  the  naked 
core  of  nearly  cylindrical  shape,  assumed  to  exist  within 
the  leafage  of  a  capital. 

5.  pi.  (Naut.)  The  strokes  of  the  bell  which  mark 
the  time ;  or  the  time  so  designated. 

t^""  On  shipboard,  time  is  marked  by  a  bell,  which  is 
struck  eight  times  at  4,  8,  and  12  o'cIock.  Half  an  hour 
after  it  has  struck  "  eight  bells  "  it  is  struck  once,  and  at 
every  succeeding  half  hour  the  number  of  strokes  is  in- 
creased by  one,  till  at  the  end  of  the  four  hours,  which 
constitute  a  watch,  it  is  struck  eight  times. 

To  bear  away  the  bell,  to  win  the  prize  at  a  race  where 
the  prize  was  a  bell ;  hence,  to  be  superior  in  something. 
Fulh  r.  ~  To  bear  the  bell,  to  be  the  first  or  leader  ;  —  in  al- 
lusion to  the  bellwether  of  a  flock,  or  the  leading  animal 
of  a  team  or  drove,  when  wearing  a  bell.  —To  curse  by 
bell,  book,  and  candle,  a  solemn  fomi  of  excommunication 
used  in  the  Koman  Catholic  church,  the  bell  being  tolled, 
the  book  of  offices  for  the  purpose  being  used,  and  three, 
candles  being  extinguished  with  certain  ceremonies. 
Nares.  —  To  lose  the  bell,  to  be  worsted  in  a  contest.  "  In 
single  fight  he  lo^l  the  bell."  Fairfax,  —  la  shake  the 
bells,  to  move,  give  notice,  or  alarm.  Shak. 

J^^  Bell  is  much  used  adjectively  or  in  combinations ; 
as,  bell  clapper  ;  bell  foundry  ;  bell  hanger ;  JeH-mouthed  ; 
bell  tower,  etc.,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  self-ex- 
plaining. 

Bell  arch  (Arch.),  an  arch  of  unusual  form,  following  the 
curve  of  an  ogee.  —  Bell  cage,  or  Bell  carriage  (Arcli.),  a 
timber  frame  constructed  to  carry  one  or  more  large 
bells. —  Bell  cot  (Arch.),  a.  small  or  subsidiary  construc- 
tion, frequently  corbeled  out  from  the  walls  of  a  struc- 
ture, and  used  to  contain  and  support  one  or  more  bells.  — 
BeU  deck  (.Arch.),  the  floor  of  a  belfry  made  to  serve  as  a 
roof  to  the  rooms  below.  —  BeU  founder,  one  whose  occupa- 
tion it  is  to  found  or  cast  bells.  —  Bell  foundry,  or  BeU  foua- 
dery,  a  place  where  bells  are  founded  or  cast.  —  Bell  gabls 
(^7'(7i.),  a  small  gable-shaped  construction,  pierced  with 
one  or  more  openings,  and  used  to  contain  bells.  —  BeU 
glass.  See  Bell  jar.  —  BeU  hanger,  a  man  who  hangs  or 
puts  up  bells.  —  BeU  pull,  a  cord,  handle,  or  knob,  connect- 
ing with  a  bell  or  bell  wire,  and  which  will  ring  the  bell 
when  pulled.  Aytoiin.  —  BeU  punch,  a  kind  of  conductor's 
punch  which  rings  a  bell  when  used.  —  Bell  ringer,  one 
who  rings  a  bell  or  bells,  esp.  one  whose  business  it  is  to 
ring  a  church  bell  or  chime,  or  a  set  of  musical  bells  for 
public  entertainment.  —  Bell  roof  (Arcli.),  a  roof  shaped 
according  to  the  general  lines  of  a  bell.  —  BeU  rope,  a  rope 
by  which  a  church  or  other  bell  is  rung.  —  Bell  tent,  a 
circular  conical-topped  tent.  —  BeU  trap,  a  kind  of  beU- 
shaped  stench  trap. 

Bell  (bSl),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Belled  (bSld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Belling.]  1.  To  put  a  bell  upon ;  as,  to  bell 
the  cat. 

2.  To  make  bell-mouthed  ;  as,  to  bell  a  tube. 

Bell,  V.  i.  To  develop  bells  or  corollas ;  to  take  the 
form  of  a  bell ;  to  blossom  ;  as,  hops  bell. 

Bell,  V.  I.  [as.  bellan.  See  Bellow.]  To  utter  by 
bellowing.     [Obs.] 

Bell,  V.  i.  To  call  or  bellow,  as  the  deer  in  rutting 
time  ;  to  make  a  bellowing  sound  ;  to  roar. 

As  loud  as  belleth  wind  in  hell.      Chaucer. 

The  wild  buck  bcUs  from  ferny  brake. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bel'la-don'na  (b51'la-d8n'n4),  n. 
[It.,  literally  fine  lady;  bella  beautiful , 
-|-  donna  lady.]  {Bot.)  (a)  An  herba- 
ceous European  plant  (Alropa  bella- 
donna) with  reddish  bell-shaped  flowers 
and  shining  black  berries.  The  whole 
plant  and  its  fruit  are  very  poisonous, 
and  the  root  and  leaves  are  used  as 
powerful  medicinal  agents.  Its  prop- 
erties are  largely  due  to  the  alkaloid 
atropine  which  it  contains.  Called  also 
deadly  nightshade.  (J)  A  species  of 
Amaryllis  (A.  belladonna) ;  the  bella- 
donna lily. 

Bell'  an'1-mal'cule  (Sn'T-mSl'kiii). 

(Zodl.)    An  infusorian   of  the  family 
Vorticellidse,  common  in  fresh-water  ponds. 

BeU'  hear'er  (bgl'  bSr'er).     (Zoiil.)  A  Brazilian  leaf 
hopper    (Bocydium    tintinnabuliferum),    re- 
markable for  the  four  bell-shaped  appendages 
of  its  thorax. 

Bell'bird'  (hgl'berd'),  re.     [So  called  from 
their  notes.]     (Zodl.)  (a)  A  South  American 
bird  of  the  genus  Casmarhincos,  and  family 
Cotingidse,   of  several   species ;    the 
campanero.    (b)  The  Myzaniha  mel- 
anophrys  of  Australia. 

Bell'    crank'  (krank').      A  lever 
whose  two  arms  form  a  right  angle, , 

or  nearly  a  right  angle, 

having  its  fulcrum  at 

the  apex  of  the  angle. 

It  is  used  in  bell  pulls 

and  in  changing  the  di- 
rection of  bell  wires  at 

angles  of  rooms,  etc., 

and  also  in  machinery. 


BeW  Animalcule, 
much  enlarged. 


Head  of  Bellbird 

(Casmarhincos 

niveus). 
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Belle  (bSl),  n.  [F.  belle,  fern,  of  hel,  beau,  beautiful, 
flue.  See  Beau.]  A  young  lady  of  superior  beauty  and 
attractions ;  a  handsome  lady,  or  one  who  attracts  notice 
in  society ;  a  fair  lady. 
Belled  (bSld),  a.  Hung  \vith  a  bell  or  bells. 
Belle-let'trist  (bSl-lSt'trlst),  n.  One  versed  in  belles- 
leMres. 

II  Bel-ler'O-phon  (bSl-15r'o-f5n),  re.  (Pafeore.)  A  genus 
of  fossil  univalve  shells,  believed  to  belong  to  the  Het- 
eropoda,  peculiar  to  the  Paleozoic  age. 

II  Belles-let'tres  (bgl-lSt'ter ;  277),  n.  pi. 
[F.]  Polite  or  elegant  literature  ;  tlie  hu- 
manities ;  —  used  somewhat  vaguely  for  lit- 
erary works  in  which  imagination  and  taste 
are  predominant. 
Bel'le-trls'tic  (bSl'lS-trTs'tik),  )  a.  Oc- 
Bel'le-trls'tic-al  (-tT-k«l),  J  cupied 
with,  or  pertaining  to,  belles-lettres.  "An 
unlearned,  bellelnstic  tritier."     M.  Ai~nold. 

Bell'-laced'  (bSl'fasf),  a.  Having  the  sthiking  sur- 
face convex  ;  —  said  of  hammers. 

Bell'Qo Wer  (-flou'er),  n.  (Bot. )  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Campanula;  —  so  named  from  its  bell-shaped  flowers. 

Bell'flow'er,  n.  [F.  bellefleur,  lit.,  beautiful  flower.] 
A  kind  of  apple.  Tlie  yellow  bellflower  is  a  large,  yel- 
low winter  apple.     [Written  also  bellefleur.'] 

Belll-bone  (bSl'lI-bon),  n.  [F.  belle  et  bonne,  beauti- 
ful and  good.]  A  woman  excelling  both  in  beauty  and 
goodness ;  a  fair  maid.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Belllc  (bel'lTk),       I  a.    [L.  bellicus.   See  Bellicose.] 
Bellic-al  (-IT-kal),  )      Of  or  pertaining  to  war  ;  war- 
like;  marti.ol.    [Obs-i    " Bellic  Csesai,"  Feltham. 
Belli-COSe'  (-ll-kos'),  "•    [L-  belUcosus,  fr.  bellicus  of 
war,  fr.  bellum  war.     See  Duel.]     Inclined  to  war  or 
contention ;  warlike ;  pugnacious. 

Arnold  was,  in  fact,  in  a  bellicose  vein.  W.  Irving. 
Bel'll-cose'ly,  adv.  In  a  bellicose  manner. 
Belli-cous  (-IT-kQs),  a.  Bellicose.  [Oto.] 
Bel'lled  (bSl'ltd),  a.  Having  (such)  a  belly ;  puffed 
out ;  —  used  in  composition  ;  as,  pot-bellied ;  shai-bellied. 
Bel-lig'er-ence  (bSl-lTj'er-ans),  1  re.  The  quality  of 
Bel-lig'er-en-cy  (bel-lij'er-en-sy), )  being  belliger- 
ont ;  act  or  state  of  makmg  war ;  warfare. 

Bel-lJg'er-ent  (bSl-lIj'er-ent),  a.  [L.  bellum  war  + 
gerens,  -entis,  waging,  p.  pr.  of  gerere  to  wage :  cf.  F. 
belligerant.  See  Bellicose,  Jest.]  1.  Waging  war  ; 
carrying  on  war.  "  Belligerent  powers."  E.  Everett. 
2.  Pertaining,  or  tending,  to  war;  of  or  relating  to 
belligerents ;  as,  a  belligerent  tone ;  belligerent  rights. 

Bel-llg'er-ent,  re.  A  nation  or  state  recognized  as  car- 
rying on  war  ;  a  person  engaged  in  warfare. 

Bel-llg'er-ent-ly,  adv.  In  a  belligerent  manner ; 
hostilely. 

Bell'ing  (bel'ifng),  re.  [From  Bell  to  bellow.]  A 
bellowing,  as  of  a  deer  in  rutting  time.  Johnson. 

Bel-llp'0-tent  (bSl-lip'o-tent),  a.  [L.  bellipotens ; 
bellum  war  -)-  potens  powerful,  p.  pr.  of  posse  to  be 
able.]    Mighty  in  war;  armipotent.     [i?.]  Blount. 

Bell'  Jar'  (bel'  jar').  (Phys.)  A  glass  vessel,  varying  in 
eize,  open  at  the  bottom  and  closed  at  the  top 
like  a  bell,  and  having  a  knob  or  handle  at 
the  top  for  lifting  it.  It  is  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes ;  as,  with  the  air  pump, 
and  for  holding  gases,  also  for  keeping  the 
dust  from  articles  exposed  to  view. 

Bell'man  (-man),  re.  A  man  who  rings  a 
bell,  especially  to  give  notice  of  anything  in 
the  streets.  Formerly,  also,  a  night  watch- 
man who  called  the  hours.  Milton. 
Bell'  met'al  (mefal  or  mef'l).  A  hard 
alloy  or  bronze,  consisting  usually  of  about  three  parts 
of  copper  to  one  of  tin  ;  —  used  for  making  bells. 

Bell  metal  ore,  a  sulphide  of  tin,  copper,  and  iron ;  the 
mineral  stannite. 


Bell  Jar. 


Expanding  at  the 
Byron. 


Bell'-mouthed'  (-mouthd'),  a. 
mouth  ;  as,  a  bell-mouthed  gun. 

Bellon  (bgl'lon),  n.    Lead  colic, 

II  Bel-lO'na  (bel-lo'na),  re.  [L.,  from  bellum  war.] 
{Rom.  3Iylh.)  The  goddess  of  war. 

Bel'lOW  (bgl'lo),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bellowed 
(-lod) ;  p.  pr.  &  vi.  re.  Bellowing.]  [OE.  belwen,  bel- 
owen,  AS.  bylgean,  fr.  bellan ;  akin  to  G.  bellen,  and 
perh.  to  L.  flere  to  weep,  OSlav.  bleja  to  bleat,  Lith. 
balsas  voice.  Cf.  Bell,  n.  &  v..  Bawl,  Bull.]  1.  To 
make  a  hollow,  loud  noise,  as  an  enraged  bull. 

2.  To  bawl ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  clamor.  Dryden. 

3.  To  roar,  as  the  sea  in  a  tempest,  or  as  the  wind 
when  violent ;  to  make  a  loud,  hollow,  continued  sound. 

The  bellowing  voice  of  boiling  seas.  Dryden. 

Bellow,  V.  t.  To  emit  with  a  loud  voice  ;  to  shout ; 
—used  with  out.   "  Would  bellow  out  a  laugh."  Dryden. 

Bellow,  re.  A  loud  resounding  outcry  or  noise,  as  of 
an  enraged  bull ;   a  roar. 

BellOW-er  (-er),  re.    One  who,  or  that  which,  bellows. 

Bellows  (beiaiis;  277),  re.  sing.  &  pi.  [OE.  bely,  be- 
low, belly,  bellows,  AS. 
bxlg,  bselig,  bag,  bellows, 
belly.  Bellows  is  prop,  a 
pi.  and  the  orig.  sense  is 
bag.  See  Belly.]  An 
instrument,  utensil,  or 
machine,  which,  by  alter- 
nate expansion  and  con- 
traction, or  by  rise  and  fall 
of  the  top,  draws  in  air 
through  a  valve  and  expels 

it  thvough  a  tube  for  vari-  „, ,  _  ^  .u  « 

ous  Durnows    as  Wnwi-n<T  ^'^  Roman  Lamp,  with  figu 
uus  purposes,  as  Dlowmg      ^^^  ^^^      ^     ^^  oj  B^lf 

fires,    ventilatmg   nunes, 

or  filling  the  pipes  of  an  organ  with  wind. 

Bellows  camera,  in  photography,  a  form  of  camera, 
Which  can  be  drawn  out  like  an  accordion  or  bellows.  — 


re  of 
,ows. 


BellowbFish. 


Hydrostatic  bellows.  See  Hydrostatic.  —  A  pair  of  bellows, 
the  ordinary  household  instrument  for  blowing  tires,  con- 
sistmg  of  two  nearly  heart-shaped  boards  with  handles, 
connected  by  leather,  and  having  a  valve  and  tube. 

Bel'lOWS  fish'  (bSl'ms  fish').  (Zodl.)  A  European 
fish  {Centriscus  scolo- 
pax),  distinguished  by  a 
long  tubular  snout,  like 
the  pipe  of  a  bellows ;  — 
called  also  trumpet  fish, 
and  snipe  fish. 

Bell'  pep'per  (bSl'  pSp'- 
per).  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
Capsicui>i,  or  Guinea  pep- 
per (('.  annaiim).    It  is  the  red  pepper  of  the  gardens. 

Bell'-shaped'  (-shapf),  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a  wide- 
moutlied  bell ;  campanulate. 

Bel'lu-ine  (bel'ld-iu),  a.  [L.  belluinus,  fr.  bellua 
beast.]     Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  beast ;  brutal,     [if.] 

Aniinal  and  belluine  life.  Atterbut^. 

Bell'weth'er  (bSl'wSth'er),  re.  1.  A  wether,  or  sheep, 
which  leads  the  flock,  with  a  bell  on  his  neck. 

2.  Hence  :  A  leader.     IContemptuous'}  Stoi/t. 

Boll'WOrt'  (-wfirf),  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
(Uvidaria)  with  yellowish  bell-shaped  flowers. 

Belly  (bgl'ly),  re. ;  pi.  Bellies  (-liz).  [OE.  ball,  bely, 
AS.  belg,  baitg,  bselig,  bag,  bellows,  belly  ;  akin  to  Icel. 
belgr  bag,  bellows,  Sw.  balg,  Dan.  bselg,  D.  &  G.  balg, 
cf.  W.  bol  the  paunch  or  belly,  dim.  boly,  Ir.  bolg.  Cf. 
Bellows,  Follicle,  Fool,  Biloe.]  1.  That  part  of  the 
human  body  which  extends  downward  from  the  breast 
to  the  thighs,  and  contains  the  bowels,  or  intestines ; 
the  abdomen. 

(1^°°  Formerly  all  the  splanchnic  or  visceral  cavities 
were  called  bellies  ;  —  the  lotar  belly  being  the  abdomen ; 
the  middle  belly,  the  thorax;  and  the  upper  belly,  the 
head.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  under  part  of  the  body  of  animals,  correspond- 
ing to  the  human  belly. 

Underneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds.  Sltak. 

3.  The  womb.     [06s.] 

Before  1  formed  thee  in  the  belly  I  knew  thee.    Jar,  i.  6. 

4.  The  part  of  anything  which  resembles  the  human 
belly  in  protuberance  or  in  cavity  ;  the  innermost  part ; 
as,  the  belly  of  a  flask,  muscle,  sail,  ship. 

Out  of  the  belly  of  hell  cried  I.  Jonah  ii.  2. 

5.  (Arch.)  The  hollow  part  of  a  curved  or  bent  tim- 
ber, the  convex  part  of  which  is  the  back. 

Belly  doublet,  a  doublet  of  the  16th  century,  hanging 
down  so  as  to  cover  the  belly.  Shak.  —  Belly  fretting,  the 
chafing  of  a  horse's  belly  with  a  girth.  Jo/mson.  —  Belly 
tlmber,food.  [Ludicrous]  Prior. — Belly  worm,  a  worm  that 
breeds  or  lives  in  the  beUy  (stomach  or  intestines).  Jolmson . 

Belly,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bellied  (-lid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Bellying.]    To  cause  to  swell  out ;  to  fill.     [R-l 
Your  breath  of  full  consent  bellied  Ms  sails.        Shak. 

Belly,  V.  i.  To  swell  and  become  protuberant,  like 
the  belly ;  to  bulge. 

The  bellying  canvas  strutted  with  the  gale.       Dryden. 

Belly-ache'  (-ak'),  n.     Pain  in  the  bowels  ;  colic. 

Belly-band'  (-bSnd'),  re.  1.  A  baud  that  passes  under 
the  belly  of  a  horse  and  holds  the  saddle  or  harness  in 
place ;  a  girth. 

2.  A  band  of  flannel  or  other  cloth  about  the  belly. 

3.  (Naut.)  A  band  of  canvas,  to  strengthen  a  sail. 
Belly-bound'  (-bound'),  a.     Costive  ;  constipated. 
Bel'ly-Cheat'  (-chef),  re.    An  apron  or  covering  for  the 

front  of  the  person.     [06s.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Belly-cheer'  (-cher'),  re.  [Perh.  from  F.  belle  chlre.~\ 
Good  cheer ;  viands.  [06s.]  "  Bellycheer  and  banquets." 
Rowlands,     "hoaves  and  bellycheer."    Milton. 

Belly-cheer',  v.  i.    To  revel ;  to  feast.     [06s.] 

A  pack  of  clergymen  (assembled]  by  themselves  to  bellycheer 
in  their  presumptuous  Sion.  Milton. 

Belly-ful  (-ful),  n.  As  much  as  satisfies  the  appetite. 
Hence  :  A  great  abundance  ;  more  than  enough.    Lloyd. 

King  James  told  his  son  that  he  would  have  his  bellyful  of 
parliamentary  impeachments.  Johnson. 

Belly— god'  (-gSd'),  re.  One  whose  great  pleasure  it 
is  to  gratify  his  appetite  ;  a  glutton ;  an  epicui*. 

Belly-pinched'  (-pTnchf),  a.  Pinched  with  hunger ; 
starved.     "  The  belly-pi>iched  v/oU."  Shak. 

Be-lock'  (be-16k'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Belocked 
(-15kt').]  [Pref.  be-  +  lock:  cf.  AS.  belUcan.]  To  lock, 
or  fasten  as  with  a  lock.    [06s.]  Shak. 

Bel'O-man'cy  (bgl'o-mSn'sy),  n.  [Gr.  ^eXofiavTia. ; 
/Se'Aoi  arrow  -|-  /u.di'Tis  a  diviner  :  cf.  F.  belomancie.'] 
A  kind  of  divination  anciently  practiced  by  means  of 
marked  arrows  drawn  at  random  from  a  bag  or  quiver, 
the  marks  on  the  arrows  drawn  being  supposed  to  fore- 
show the  future.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Be-long'  (be-15ng' ;  115),  v.  i,  [imp.  &p.p.  Belonged 
(-longd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Belonging.]  [OE.  belongen 
(akin  to  D.  belangen  to  concern,  G.  belangen  to  attain  to, 
to  concern) ;  pref.  be-  +  longen  to  desire.  See  Long,  v.  i.] 
[Usually  construed  with  to.l  1.  To  be  the  property  of; 
as,  Jamaica  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 

2.  To  be  apart  of,  or  connected  with;  to  be  appendant 
or  related ;  to  owe  allegiance  or  service. 

A  desert  place  belonging  to  .  .  .  Bethsaida.    Lvke  ix.  10. 
The  mighty  men  which  belonged  to  David.    1  Kings  i.  8. 

3.  To  be  the  concern  or  proper  business  or  function 
of ;  to  appertain  to.  "  Do  not  interpretations  belong  to 
God  ?  "  Gen.  xl.  8. 

4.  To  be  suitable  for  ;  to  be  due  to. 

Strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full  age.    Heb.  v.  14. 
No  blame  belongs  to  thee.  Shak. 

5.  To  be  native  to,  or  an  inhabitant  of;  esp.  to  have  a 
legal  residence,  settlement,  or  inhabitancy,  whether  by 
birth  or  operation  of  law,  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  mainte- 
nance by  the  parish  or  town. 


Bastards  also  are  settled  in  the  parishes  to  which  the  mothers 
belong.  Blackstone. 

Be-long'  (be-15ng'),  v.  t.  To  be  deserved  by.  [06s.] 
More  evils  belong  us  than  happen  to  us.     B.  Jouson. 

Be-long'lng,  re.  [Commonly  in  the  pi.]  1.  That 
which  belongs  to  one ;  that  which  pertains  to  one ;  hence, 
goods  or  effects.     ^'■Thyself  and  thy  belongings."    Shak, 

2.  That  which  is  connected  with  a  principal  or  greater 
thing ;  an  appendage ;  an  appurtenance. 

3.  Family ;  relations ;  household.     ICollog.] 

Few  persons  of  her  ladyship's  belongings  stopped,  before  they 
did  her  bidding,  to  ask  her  reasons.  Tliackeray 

Bel'O-nite  (bSl'6-nit),  re.  [Gr.^eAdci)  a  needle.]  (Min.) 
Minute  acicular  or  dendritic  crystalline  forms  sometimes 
observed  in  glassy  volcanic  rocks. 

Bel-OO'che    1  (bSl-o6'che),  a.    Of  or  p<irtaining  to  Bel- 

Bel-OO'chee  (  oochistan,  or  to  its  inhabitants.  —  re. 
A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Beloochistan. 

Be-lord'  (be-lSrd'),  v.  t.    1.  To  act  the  lord  over. 

2.  To  address  by  the  title  of  "  lord." 

Be-love'  (be-lBv'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beloved 
(-luvd').]  [OE.  bilufien.  See  pref.  Be-,  and  Love,  v.  t.] 
To  love.     [06s.]  Wodroephe. 

Be-loved-'  (be-ltivd'  as  p.  p.,  be-lBv'Sd  as  a. ),  p.  p.  &  a. 
Greatly  loved ;  dear  to  the  heart. 

Antony,  so  well  beloved  of  Csesar.  Shak. 

This  is  my  beloved  Son.  Matt.  iii.  17. 

Be-lOT'ed  (be-liiv'ed),  re.    One  greatly  loved. 

My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his.        Cant.  ii.  16. 

Be-low'  (be-lo'),  prep.  [Pref.  be-  by  +  low.]  1.  Un- 
der, or  lower  in  place ;  beneath ;  not  so  high ;  as,  below 
the  moon ;  below  the  knee.  Shak. 

2.  Inferior  to  in  rank,  excellence,  dignity,  value, 
amount,  price,  etc. ;  lower  in  quality.  "  One  degree 
below  kings."  Addison. 

3.  Unworthy  of ;  unbefitting ;  beneath. 

They  beheld,  with  a  just  loathing  and  disdain, .  . .  how  below 

all  history  the  persons  and  their  actions  were.  Milton. 

Who  thinks  no  fact  beloio  his  regard.  Hallam. 

Syn. —Underneath;  under;  beneath. 

Be-low',  adv.     1,  In  a  lower  place,  with  respect  to 

any  object ;  in  a  lower  room ;  beneath. 

Lord  Marmion  waits  below.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  On  the  earth,  as  opposed  to  the  heavens. 

The  fairest  child  of  Jove  below.  Prior. 

3.  In  hell,  or  the  regions  of  the  dead. 

What  business  brought  him  to  the  realms  below.    Dryden. 

4.  In  a  court  or  tribunal  of  inferior  jurisdiction ;  as, 
at  the  trial  below.  Wheaton. 

5.  In  some  part  or  page  following. 

Be-lowt'  (be-louf),  V.  t.  To  treat  as  a  lout ;  to  talk 
abusively  to.     [06s.]  Camden. 

Bel'slre'  (bSl'sir'),  n.  [Pref.  bel-  -\-  sire.  Cf.  Bel- 
dam.] A  grandfather,  or  ancestor.  "His  great  belsire 
Brute."    [Obs.]  Drayton. 

Bel'swag'ger  (-swag'ger),  n.  [Contr.  from  belly- 
swagger.]    A  lewd  man ;  also,  a  bully.   [06s.]    Dryden, 

Belt  (belt),  re.  [AS.  belt;  akiu  to  Icel.  belli,  Sw.  bdlte, 
Dan.  bselte,  OHG.  60^2,  L.  balteus,  Ir.  &  Gael,  bait  bor- 
der, belt.]  1.  That  which  engirdles  a  person  or  thing ; 
a  band  or  girdle ;  as,  a  lady's  belt ;  a  sword  belt. 

The  shining  belt  with  gold  inlaid.  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  restrains  or  confines  as  a  girdle. 

He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause 

Within  the  belt  of  rule.  Shak. 

3.  Anything  that  resembles  a  belt,  or  that  encircles  or 
crosses  like  a  belt ;  a  strip  or  stripe ;  as,  a  belt  of  trees ; 
a  belt  of  sand. 

4.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Band,  re.,  2.  A  very  broad  band  is 
more  properly  termed  a  belt. 

5.  (Astron.)  One  of  certain  girdles  or  zones  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  supposed  to  be 
of  the  nature  of  clouds. 

6.  (Geog.)  A  narrow  passage  or  strait ;  as,  the  Great 
Belt  and  the  Lesser  Belt,  leading  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 

7.  (Her. )  A  token  or  badge  of  knightly  rank. 

8.  (Mech.)  A  band  of  leather,  or  other  flexible  sub- 
stance, passing  around  two  wheels,  and  communicating 
motion  from  one  to  the  other.     [See  Illust.  of  Pulley.] 

9.  (Nat.  Hist. )  A  band  or  stripe,  as  of  color,  round  any 
organ ;  or  any  circular  ridge  or  series  of  ridges. 

Belt  lacing,  thongs  used  for  lacing  together  the  ends  of 
machine  belting. 

Belt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Belted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Belt- 
ing.] 1.  To  encircle  with,  or  as  with,  a  belt ;  to  encom- 
pass ;  to  surround. 

A  coarse  black  robe  belted  round  the  waist.  C.  Reade. 

They  belt  him  round  with  hearts  undaunted.     Wordsworth. 

2.  To  shear,  as  the  buttocks  and  tails  of  sheep.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Bel'tane  (bgl'tSn),  n.    [Gael,  bealltainn,  bealltuinn.'] 

1.  The  first  day  of  May  (Old  Style>. 

Tlie  quarter-days  anciently  in  Scotlandwere  Hallowmas,  Can- 
dlemas, Beltane,  and  Lammas.  Xew  English  Diet. 

2.  A  festival  of  the  heathen  Celts  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  in  the  observance  of  which  great  bonfires  were  kin- 
dled. It  still  exists  in  a  modified  form  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Belt'ed  (bSlt'Sd),  a.  1.  Encircled  by,  or  secured  with, 
a  belt ;  as,  a  belted  plaid  ;  girt  with  a  belt,  as  an  honor- 
ary distinction  ;  as,  a  belted  knight ;  a  belted  earl. 

2.  Marked  with  a  band  or  circle ;  as,  a  belted  stalk. 

3.  Worn  in,  or  suspended  from,  the  belt. 

Three  men  with  belled  brands.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Belted  cattle,  cattle  originally  from  Dutch  stock,  having 
a  broad  band  of  white  round  the  middle,  while  the  rest  ©f 
the  body  is  black ;  —  called  also  blanketed  cattle. 

Bel'tein  (bSl'tan),  Bel'tln  (-tin),  n.    See  Beltane. 

Belt'lng  (bBlt'Tng),  re.  The  material  of  which  belts 
for  machinery  are  made ;  also,  belts,  taken  collectively. 


use,    unite,   rude,    full,   ap,    tirn ;     pity;     food,    fo-ot;     out,    oil;     chair ;     go;     sing,   ink;     tlien,   tliin;     boN;     zU  =  z  in  azure. 
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BENEFICENTIAL 


Be-ln'ga  (be-lu'ga),  n.  [Russ.  hieluga  a  sort  of  large 
sturgeon,  prop,  white  fish,  ir.  bieluii  white.]  (Zo'ol.)  A 
cetacean  allied  to  the  dolphins. 


Beluga  or  White  Whale  (^DeJphinapterus  catodon).    (yVs) 


11^°' The  northern  beluga  {Delphinapterus  catodon)  ia 
the  white  whale  and  white  fish  of  the  whalers.  It  grows 
to  be  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  long. 

Be-lUte'  (be-luf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Belutbd  ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Beluting.]  [Pref.  be-  +  L.  lutum  mud.]  To 
bespatter,  as  with  mud.     [i?.]  Sleme. 

Bel've-dere'  (bSl've-der'),  n.  [It.,  fr.  bello,  bel,  beau- 
tiful +  t'ec?ere  to  see.]  (Arch.)  A  small  building,  or  a 
part  of  a  building,  more  or  less  open,  constructed  in  a 
place  commanding  a  fine  prospect. 

II  Bel'ze-buth  (bel'ze-btith),  n.  [From  Beelzebub.'] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  spider  monkey  {Aieles  belzebulh)  of  Brazil. 

llBe'ma    (be'ma),    n.      [Gr.    |3V)iaa    step,    platform.] 

1.  (Gr.  Anliq.)  A  platform  from  which  speakers  ad- 
dressed an  assembly:  Mitford. 

2.  (Arch.)  (a)  That  part  of  an  early  Christian  church 
which  was  reserved  for  the  higher  clergy ;  the  inner  or 
eastern  part  of  the  chancel,     (b)  Erroneously ;  A  pulpit. 

Be-mad'  (be-mild'),  V.  t.  To  make  mad.  {Obs.]  Fuller. 

Be-man'gle  (be-man'g'l),  V.  t.  To  mangle  ;  to  tear 
asunder.     [7?.]  Beaumont. 

Be-mask'  (be-mask^,  V.  t.    To  mask ;  to  conceal. 

Be-mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  v.  t.    To  master  thoroughly. 

Be-iuaul'  (be-mal'),  v.  t.  To  maul  or  beat  severely  ;  to 
bruise.     "  In  order  to  bemaul  Yorick."  Stei'ne. 

Be-maze  (be-maz'),  V.  t.  [OE.  bimasen  ;  pref.  be-  -\- 
masen  to  maze.]    To  bewilder. 

Intellects  bemcued  in  endless  doubt.  Cowper. 

Be-mean'  (-men'),  v.  t.    To  make  mean ;  to  lower. 

C.  Reade. 

Be-meet'  (be-mef),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bbmet  (-mgf) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  BEMEETiNa.]    To  meet,     [fibs.'] 

Our  very  loving  sister,  -well  betnet.  Sfiak. 

Be-mete'  (be-mef),  v.  t.    To  mete.     [06«.]         Shale. 

Be-min'gle  (be-mln'g'l),  v.  t.     To  mingle;  to  mix. 

Be-mlre'  (be-mir'),  V,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bemibed 
(-mird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beiheing.]  To  drag  through, 
encumber  with,  or  fix  in,  the  mire ;  to  soil  by  passing 
through  mud  or  dirt. 

Bemired  and  benighted  in  the  bog.  Burke. 

Be-mist'  (be-mlsf),  V.  i.    To  envelop  in  mist.    [Obs.] 

Be-moan'  (be-mon'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bemoaitld 
(-mond') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bemoaning.]  [OE.  bimenen, 
AS.  bemsenan  ;  pref.  be-  -j-  msbnan  to  moan.  See  Moan.] 
To  express  deep  grief  for  by  moaning ;  to  express  sorrow 
for ;  to  lament ;  to  bewail ;  to  pity  or  sympathize  with. 
Implores  their  pity,  and  his  pain  bemoans.      Dryden. 

Syn.—  See  Deplobe. 

Be-moan'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  bemoans. 

Be-mock'  (be-m5k' ;  115),  v.  t.  To  mock  ;  to  ridicule. 
Bemock  the  modest  moon.  Shak. 

Be-moll'  (be-moil'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ha- -{-moil,  fr.  F.  mou- 
iller  to  wet ;  but  cf.  also  OE.  bimolen  to  soil,  fr.  AS. 
mdl  spot :  cf.  E.  mole.]  To  soil  or  encumber  with  mire 
and  dirt.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

Be'mol  (be'm61),  n.  [F.  bimol,  fr.  be  b  -\-  mol  soft.] 
(Mus.)  The  sign  t ;  the  same  as  B  flat.     [Obs.] 

Be-mon'Ster  (be-mon'ster),  V.  i.  To  make  monstrous 
or  like  a  monster.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Be-mourn'  (be-morn'),  V.  t.    To  mourn  over.   Wyclif. 

Be-mud'dle  (be-mtid'd'l),  V.  t.  To  muddle  ;  to  stu- 
pefy or  bewilder ;  to  confuse. 

Be-muf'fle  (be-miif'f'l),  V.  t.  To  cover  as  with  a 
muffler  ;  to  wrap  up. 

Bemuffled  with  the  externals  of  religion.       Sterne. 

Be-muse'  (be-muz'),  V.  t.  To  muddle,  daze,  or  par- 
tially stupefy,  as  with  liquor. 

A  parson  much  bemused  in  beer.  Pope. 

Ben  (bSn),  Ben'  nut'  (nut').  [Ar.  ban,  name  of  the 
tree.]  (Bot.)  The  seed  of  one  or  more  species  of  mo- 
ringa  ;  as,  oil  of  ben.    See  Moringa. 

Ben,  adv.  &  prep.  [AS.  binnan;  pref.  be-  by  +  '™- 
nan  within,  in  in.]  Within  ;  in  ;  in  or  into  the  interior  ; 
toward  the  inner  apartment.     [Scot.] 

Ben,  n.  [See  Ben,  adv.]  The  inner  or  principal  room 
in  a  hut  or  house  of  two  rooms ;  —  opposed  to  but,  the 
outer  apartment.     [Scot.] 

Ben.    An  old  f orm  of  the  pZ.  iratfic.  pr.  of  Be.     [Obs.] 

Be-name'  (be-nam'),  v.  i.  [p.  p.  Benamed,  Benempt.] 
To  promise ;  to  name.     [Obs.] 

Bench  (bench),  n.;  pi.  Benches  (-6z).  [OE.  bench, 
benk,  AS.  bene  ;  akin  to  Sw.  b'dnk,  Dan  bsenk,  Icel.  bekkr, 
OS.,  D.,  &  G.  bank.  Cf.  Bakk,  Beach.]  1.  A  long  seat, 
differing  from  a  stool  in  its  greater  length. 

Mossy  benches  supplied  the  place  of  chairs.    Sir  TV.  Scott. 

2 .  A  long  table  at  which  mechanics  and  others  work ; 
*s,  a  carpenter's  bench. 

3.  The  seat  where  judges  sit  in  court. 

To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench.     Shak. 

4.  The  persons  who  sit  as  judges ;  the  court ;  as,  the 
opinion  of  the  full  bench.    See  King's  Bench. 

5.  A  collection  or  group  of  dogs  exhibited  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  —  so  named  because  the  animals  are  usually  placed 
on  benches  or  raised  platforms. 

6.  A  conformation  like  a  bench  ;  a  long  stretch  of  flat 
ground,  or  a  kind  of  natural  terrace,  near  a  lake  or  river. 

Bench  mark  (Levelind),  one  of  a  number  of  marks  along 
a  line  of  survey,  affixed  to  permanent  objects,  to  show 


where  leveling  staffs  were  placed. —Bench  of  blBhoi)8, 
the  whole  body  of  English  prelates  assembled  in  councU. 

—  Bench  plane,  any  plane  used  by  carpenters  and  joiners 
for  worloug  a  flat  surface,  as  jack  planes,  long  planes. 

—  Bench  show,  an  exhibition  of  dogs.  —  Bench  table  (Afch.), 
a  projecting  course  at  the  base  of  a  building,  or  round  a 
pillar,  sufficient  to  form  a  seat. 

Bench  (bench),  V.  t.   [imp.  &  p.  p.  Benched  (bgncht) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Benching.]     1.  To  furnish  with  benches. 

'T  was  benched  with  turf.  Bryden. 

Stately  theaters  benched  crescentwise,        Tennyson. 

2.  To  place  on  a  bench  or  seat  of  honor. 

Whom  I  .  .  .  have  benched  and  reared  to  worship.    Shak. 
Bench,  v.  i.    To  sit  on  a  seat  of  justice.     [B.]    Shak. 
Bench'er  (-er),  n.    1.  (Bug.  Law)  One  of  the  senior 
and  governing  members  of  an  Inn  of  Court. 

2.  An  alderman  of  a  corporation.     [Bng.]      Ashmole. 

3.  A  member  of  a  court  or  council.     [06j.]  Shak. 

4.  One  who  frequents  the  benches  of  a  tavern ;  an 
idler.     [Obs.] 

Bench'  war'rant  (w5r'rant).  (Law)  A  process  issued 
by  a  presiding  judge  or  by  a  court  against  a  person  guilty 
of  some  contempt,  or  indicted  for  some  crime ;  —  so  called 
in  distinction  from  a  Justice's  warrant. 

Bend  (bSnd),  v.  t.  [imp.  &■  p.  p.  Bended  or  Bent 
(bSnt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bending.]  [AS.  bendan  to  bend, 
fr.  bend  a  band,  bond,  fr.  bindan  to  bind.  See  Bind,  v. 
t.,  and  cf.  3d  &  4th  Bend.]  1.  To  strain  or  move  out 
of  a  straight  line ;  to  crook  by  straining ;  to  make 
crooked  ;  to  curve  ;  to  make  ready  for  use  by  drawing 
into  a  curve  ;  as,  to  bend  a  bow ;  to  bend  the  knee. 

2.  To  turn  toward  some  certain  point ;  to  direct ;  to 
Incline.     "Bend  thine  ear  to  supplication."  MUton. 

Towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course.  Shak. 

Bending  her  eyes  .  .  .  upon  her  parent.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  apply  closely  or  with  interest ;  to  direct. 

To  bend  his  mind  to  any  public  business.       Temple. 
But  when  to  mischief  mortals  bend  their  will.       Pope. 

4.  To  cause  to  yield  ;  to  render  submissive  ;  to  sub- 
due.    "  Except  she  fcend  her  humor."  Shak. 

5.  (IVaut.)  To  fasten,  as  one  rope  to  another,  or  as  a 
sail  to  its  yard  or  stay ;  or  as  a  cable  to  the  ring  of  an 
anchor.  Totten. 

To  bend  the  brow,  to  knit  the  brow,  as  in  deep  thought 
or  in  anger  ;  to  scowl ;  to  frown.  Camden. 

Syn.  — To  lean;  stoop;  deflect;  bow;  yield. 
Bend,  v.  i.    1.  To  be  moved  or  strained  out  of  a 
straight  line ;  to  crook  or  be  curving ;  to  bow. 
The  green  earth's  end 
Where  the  bowed  welkin  slow  doth  bend.       Milton. 

2.  To  jut  over  ;  to  overhang. 

There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  feai-fuUy  in  the  confined  deep.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  inclined ;  to  be  directed. 

To  whom  our  vows  and  wishes  bend.  ^lUton. 

4.  To  bow  in  prayer,  or  in  token  of  submission. 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends.      Coleridge. 

Bend,  n.     [See  Bend,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Bent,  n.]    1.    A 

turn  or  deflection  from  a  straight  line  or  from  the  proper 

direction  or  normal  position ;  a  curve ;  a  crook ;  as,  a 

slight  bend  of  the  body ;  a  bend  in  a  road. 

2.  Turn ;  purpose  ;  inclination  ;  ends.     [Obs.] 
Farewell,  poor  swain  ;  thou  art  not  for  my  bend.    Fletcher. 

3.  (Naut.)  A  knot  by  which  one  rope  is  fastened  to 
another  or  to  an  anchor,  spar,  or  post.  Totten. 

4.  (Leather  Trade)  The  best  quality  of  sole  leather ; 
a  butt.     See  Bdtt. 

5.  (Mining)  Hard,  indurated  clay ;  bind. 

Bends  of  a  ship,  the  thickest  and  strongest  planks  in  her 
sides,  more  generally  called  loales.  They  have  the  beams, 
knees,  and  foothooks  bolted  to  them.  Also,  the  frames  or 
ribs  that  form  the  ship's  body  from  the  keel  to  the  top  of 
the  sides ;  as,  the  midship  bend. 

Bend,  n.  [AS.  bend.  See  Band,  and  cf .  the  preced- 
ing noun.]     1.  A  band.     [Obs.]  Spen.<:er. 

2.  [OF.  bende,  bande,  F.  bande.  See  Band.]  (Her.) 
One  of  the  honorable  ordinaries,  containing  a  third  or  a 
fifth  part  of  the  field.  It  crosses  the  field  diagonally 
from  the  dexter  chief  to  the  sinister  base. 

Bend  sinister  (Her.),  an  honorable  ordinary  drawn  from 
the  sinister  chief  to  the  dexter  base. 

Bend'a-ble  (-a^b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  bent. 
Bend'er  (-er),  «.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bends. 

2.  An  instrument  used  for  bending. 

3.  A  drunken  spree.     [Low,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

4.  A  sixpence.     [Slang,  Eng.] 

Bend'lng,  n.  The  marking  of  the  clothes  with  stripes 
or  horizontal  bands.     [Obs]  Chaucer. 

Bend'let  (-lgt),w.  [Bend -\- -let:  cf.  E.  bandlet.]  (Her.) 
A  narrow  bend,  esp.  one  half  the  width  of  the  bend. 

Bend'wise  (-wiz),  adv.    (Her.)  Diagonally. 

Ben'dy  (ben'dy),  a.  [From  Bend  a  band.]  (Her.) 
Divided  into  an  even  number  of  bends ;  —  said  of  a  shield 
or  its  charge.  Cussans. 

Ben'e  (ben'e),  71.    (Bot.)  See  Benne. 

Be'ne  (be'ne),  K.  [AS.  ben.]  A  prayer ;  boon.  [Archaic] 
What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  ?     'Wordsworth. 

II  Bene,  Ben  (ban),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zo'ol.)  A 
hoglike  mammal  of  New  Guinea  (Porcula papuensis). 

Be-neaped' (be-nepf),  a.     (A^aut.)  See  Neaped. 

Be-neath'  (be-neth'  or  -neth' ;  277),  prep.  [OE.  be- 
nethe,  bineoSen,  AS.  beneoSan,  benySan;  pref.  be-  + 
neoSan,  nySan,  downward,  beneath,  akin  to  E.  nether. 
See  Nether.]  1.  Lower  in  place,  with  something  directly 
over  or  on ;  under ;  underneath  ;  hence,  at  the  foot  of. 
'■'■Beneath  the  mount."  Ex.  xxxii.  19. 

Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies.         Pope. 

2.  Under,  in  relation  to  something  that  is  superior,  or 
that  oppresses  or  burdens. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.  Shak. 


3.  Lower  in  rank,  dignity,  or  excellence  than;  as, 
brutes  are  beneath  man ;  man  is  beneath  angels  in  the- 
scale  of  beings.    Hence :  Unworthy  of ;  unbecoming. 
He  will  do  nothing  that  is  beneath  his  high  station.    Atterbury. 

Be-neath'  (be-ueth'  or  be-neth'),  adv.  1.  In  a  lower 
place ;  underneath. 

The  earth  vou  take  from  beneath  will  be  barren.    Mortimer. 

2.  Below,  as  opposed  to  heaven,  or  to  any  superior 
region  or  position  ;  as,  in  earth  beneath. 

II  Ben'e-dic'i-te  (bSn'e-dTs'i-te),  n.  [L.,  (imperative 
pi.,)  bless  ye,  praise  ye.]  A  canticle  (the  Latin  version  of 
which  begins  with  this  word)  which  may  be  used  in  the 
order  for  morning  prayer  in  the  Church  of  England.  It 
is  taken  from  an  apocryphal  addition  to  the  third  chap- 
ter of  Daniel. 

II  Ben'e-dic'i-te,  interj.  [See  Benedicite,  n.]  An 
exclamation  corresponding  to  Bless  you  ! 

Ben'e-dict  (bSn'e-dTkt),  )  n.     [From  Benedick,  one  of 

Ben'e-dick  (bgn'e-dik),  )  the  characters  in  Shake- 
speare's play  of  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing."]  A  mar- 
ried man,  or  a  man  newly  married. 

Ben'e-dict,  a.  [L.  benedictus,  p.  p.  of  benedicere  to 
bless.  See  Benison,  and  cf.  Bennet.]  Having  mild  and 
salubrious  qualities.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Ben'e-dic'tine  (bSn'e-dik'ttn),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
monks  of  St.  Benedict,  or  St.  Benet. 

Ben'e-dic'tine,  «.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  famous  or- 
der of  monks,  established  by  St.  Benedict  of  Nursia  in- 
the  sixth  century.  This  order  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  in  1846. 

^g^  The  Benedictines  wear  black  clothing,  and  are- 
sometimes  called  Black  Monks.  The  name  Black  Friars, 
which  belongs  to  the  Dominicans,  is  also  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  Benedictines. 

Ben'e-dic'tion  (bSn'e-dik'shiin),  n.  [L.  benedictio: 
cf.  F.  benediction.  See  Benison.]    1.  The  act  of  blessing. 

2.  A  blessing ;  an  expressioji  of  blessing,  prayer,  or- 
kind  wishes  in  favor  of  any  person  or  thing ;  a  solemn  or- 
affectionate  invocation  of  happiness. 

So  saying,  he  arose  ;  whom  Adam  thus 

Followed  with  benediction-  Milton, 

Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God's  benediction  upon 

her.  LongfeUoio. 

Specifically  :    The   short  prayer  which  closes  public 

worship  ;  as,  to  give  the  benediction. 

3.  (Eccl.)  The  form  of  instituting  an  abbot,  answer- 
ing to  the  consecration  of  a  bishop.  Ayliffe. 

4.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  solemn  rite  by  which  bells,  banners, 
candles,  etc.,  are  blessed  with  holy  water,  and  formally 
dedicated  to  God. 

Ben'e-dJc'tion-al  (-a\),  n.    A  book  of  benedictions. 

Ben'e-dio'tlon-a-ry  (-a-r5'),  n.  A  collected  series  ol 
benedictions. 

The  ()enerf/c(!onary  of  Bishop  Athelwold.  G.  Gurton's  Needle. 

Ben'e-dlc'tlve  (-tiv),  a.    Tending  to  bless.     Gauden. 

Ben'e-dic'to-ry  (-dtk'to-rj'),  a.  Expressing  wishes 
for  good  ;  as,  a  benedictory  prayer.  Thackeray. 

II  Ben'e-dic'tus  (-dik'ttis),  n.  [L.,  blessed.  See 
Benedict,  a.'\  The  song  of  Zacharias  at  the  birth  of  John. 
the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  68) ;  —  so  named  from  the  first  word 
of  the  Latin  version. 

Ben'e-dight  (-dit),  a.    Blessed.    [R.]       Longfellow. 

Ben'e-fac'tion  (-ISk'shun),  n.  [L.  benef actio,  fr.  bene- 
facere  to  do  good  to  one ;  bene  well  -\-facere  to  do.  See 
Benemt.]    1.  The  act  of  conferring  a  benefit.    Johnson. 

2.  A  benefit  conferred ;  esp.  a  charitable  donation. 

Syn,  —  Gift ;  present ;  gratuity ;  boon ;  alms. 

Ben'e-fac'tor  (bSn'e-fSk'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  con, 
fers  a  benefit  or  benefits.  Bacon. 

Ben'e-fac'tress,  n.    A  woman  who  confers  a  benefit. 
His  benefactress  blushes  at  the  deed.  Cowper. 

Be-nef'iC  (be-nSf'ik),  a.  [Jj.  beneficus.  See  Benefice.]. 
Favorable ;  beneficent.  Hilton. 

Ben'e-Uce  (bSn'e-fTs),  n.  [F.  binefice,  L.  beneficium^ 
a  kindness,  in  Uj.  a  grant  of  an  estate,  fr.  L.  beneficus- 
beneficent;  bene  well  -{-  facere  to  do.    See  Benefit.] 

1.  A  favor  or  benefit.     [Obs.]  Baxter. 

2.  (Feudal  Law)  An  estate  in  lands  ;  a  fief. 

11^°'  Such  an  estate  was  granted  at  first  for  life  only, 
and  held  on  the  mere  good  pleasure  of  the  donor ;  but 
afterward,  becoming  hereditary,  it  received  the  appella- 
tion otfief,  and  the  term  benefice  became  appropriated  to 
church  livings. 

3.  An  ecclesiastical  living  and  church  preferment,  as  in 
the  Church  of  England;  a  church  endowed  with  a  revenue, 
for  the  maintenance  of  divine  service.    See  Advowson. 

1^°"  All  church  preferments  are  called  benefices,  ex- 
cept bishoprics,  which  are  called  dignities.  But,  ordi- 
narily, the  term  dignity  is  applied  to  bishoprics,  dean- 
eries, archdeaconries,  and  prebendaryships ;  benefice  to- 
parsonages,  vicarages,  and  donatives. 

Ben'e-fice,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Beneficed.]  To  endow 
with  a  benefice.     [Commonly  in  the  past  participle.] 

Ben'e-ficed  (-fist),  a.  Possessed  of  a  benefice  or 
church  preferment.     " Beneficed  clergymeD."       Burke. 

Ben'e-fice-less  (-fis-lgs),  a.  Having  no  benefice. 
" Beneficeless  precisians."  Sheldon. 

Be-nef'i-cence  (be-ngf'i-sens),  n.  [L.  beneficentia,  fr. 
beneficus :  cf.  F.  beneficence.  See  Benefice.]  The 
practice  of  doing  good ;  active  goodness,  kindness,  or 
charity;  bounty  springing  from  purity  and  goodness. 

And  whose  beneficence  no  charge  exhausts.      Cowper. 

Syn.  —  See  Benevolence. 

Be-nef'i-cent  (-sent),  a.  Doing  or  producing  good ; 
performing  acts  of  kindness  and  charity ;  characterized! 
by  beneficence. 

The  benefi.cent  fruits  of  Christianity.  Prescott, 

Syn .  —  See  •Benevolent. 

Be-nefl-cen'tial  (be-ngf'i-sgn'shal),  a.  Relating  t<j» 
beneficence. 
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Be-nef1-cent-ly  (be-nSfl-sent-iy),  adv.  ]n  a  benefi- 
cent manner ;  with  beneficence. 

Ben'e-fi'clal  (bgn'e-flsh'al),  a.  [C£.  F.  benificial, 
LL.  beneficialis.']  1.  Conferring  benefits ;  useful ;  prof- 
itable ;  helpful ;  advantageous  ;  serviceable  ;  contribu- 
ting to  a  valuable  end  ;  —  followed  by  to. 

The  war  which  would  have  been  most  benejicial  to  us.    Swift. 

2.  (Law)  Receiving,  or  entitled  to  have  or  receive, 
advantage,  use,  or  benefit ;  as,  the  beneficial  owner  of  an 
estate.  Kent. 

3.  Kind.    \Obs.'\    "  A  beneficial  ioe."         B.  Jonson. 
Syn.  — See  Advantage. 

Ben'e-fl'cial-ly,  adv.  In  a  beneficial  or  advantageous 
manner ;  profitably  ;  helpfully. 

Ben'e-fl'cial-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  beneficial ; 
profitableness. 

Ben'e-fi'cl-a-ry  (-ftsh'T-a-rJ^,  or  -ftsh'a-rj  ;  106),  a. 
[Cf.  F.  bSneficiaire,  LL.  beneficiarius.']  1.  Holding  some 
office  or  valuable  possession,  in  subordination  to  another  ; 
holding  under  a  feudal  or  other  superior  ;  having  a  de- 
pendent and  secondary  possession. 

A  feudatory  or  benejiciary  king  of  England.      Bacon. 

2.  Bestowed  as  a  gratuity  ;  as,  beneficiary  gifts. 

Ben'e-11'cl-a-ry,  «.  /  pi.  Beneficiaries  (-riz).  1.  A 
feudatory  or  vassal ;  hence,  one  who  holds  a  benefice 
and  uses  its  proceeds.  Ayliffe. 

2.  One  who  receives  anything  as  a  gift ;  one  who  receives 
a  benefit  or  advantage ;  esp.  one  who  receives  help  or 
income  from  an  educational  fund  or  a  trust  estate. 

The  rich  men  will  be  offering  sacrifice  to  their  Deity  whost 
beneficiaries  they  are.  Jer.  Taylor, 

Ben'e-fi'cl-ate  (bSn'e-fishT-at),  v.  t.  [Sp.  beneficiar 
to  benefit,  to  work  mines.]  [Mining)  To  reduce  (ores). 
—  Ben'e-H'cl-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n. 

Ben'e-fl'cient  (-f  ish'ent),  a.    Beneficent.     [06^.] 

Ben'e-flt  (ben'e-lit),  n.  [OE.  benefet,  benfeet,  bienfet, 
V.  bienfait,  f r.  L.  benefactum ;  bene  well  (adv.  of  bonus 
pood)  -\-  Jactum,  p.  p.  oifacere  to  do.  See  Bounty,  and 
Fact.]    1.  An  act  of  kindness  ;  a  favor  conferred. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits. 

Ps.  ciii.  2. 

2.  Whatever  promotes  prosperity  and  personal  happi- 
ness, or  adds  value  to  property  ;  advantage  ;  profit. 

Men  have  no  right  to  what  is  not  for  their  benefit.    Burke. 

3.  A  theatrical  performance,  a  concert,  or  the  like, 
the  proceeds  of  which  do  not  go  to  the  lessee  of  the 
theater  or  to  the  company,  but  to  some  individual  actor, 
or  to  some  charitable  use. 

4.  Beneficence  ;  liberality.    [Ofo.]        Webster  (1623). 

5.  pi.  Natural  advantages  ;  endowments  ;  accomplish- 
ments.   [J?.]  "The  6ene/<«  of  your  own  country."  Shak. 

Benefit  of  clergy.    (Law)  See  under  Cleegt. 

Syn.  — Profit;  service;  use;  avail.    See  Advantage. 

Ben'e-flt,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bbneetted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Benefiting.]  To  be  beneficial  to  ;  to  do  good  to  ; 
to  advantage  ;  to  advance  in  health  or  prosperity  ;  to  be 
useful  to  ;  to  profit. 

I  will  repent  of  the  good,  wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit 
them.  Jer.  xviii.  10. 

Ben'e-flt,  v.  i.  To  gain  advantage  ;  to  make  improve- 
ment ;  to  profit ;  as,  he  will  benefit  by  the  change. 

Ben'e-Ht'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  confers  a  benefit ;  — 
also,  one  who  receives  a  benefit. 

Be-neme'  (be-nem'),  V.  t.  [AS.  benseman.  Cf.  Eenim.] 
To  deprive  {of),  or  take  away  (from).     [06s.] 

Be-nempt'  (-ngmf),  p.  p.  of  Bename.  1.  Promised ; 
TOwed.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

2.  Named ;  styled.     ^Archaic']  Sir  W.  Scott. 

II  Be'ne  plac'1-tO  (be'ne  plSs'i-tS ;  It.  ba'na  pla'che- 
tS).  [It.  beneplacito  pleasure,  fr.  L.  bene  well  ^  plaei- 
tiu  pleasing.]     1.  At  or  during  pleasure. 

For  our  EngUsh  judges  there  never  was . . .  any  beneplacito 
as  their  tenure.  i;  Harrison. 

2.  (Mus.)  At  pleasure ;  ad  libitum. 

Be-net' (be-ngf),  t;.  <.  [imp.  &^.  ^.  Benetted.]  To 
catch  in  a  net ;  to  insnare.  Shak. 

Be-nev'0-lence  (be-nSv'6-lens),  n.  [OF.  benevolence, 
L.  benevolentia.  See  Benevolent.]  1.  The  disposition 
to  do  good  ;  good  will ;  charitableness ;  love  of  mankind, 
accompanied  with  a  desire  to  promote  their  happiness. 

The  wakeful  benevolence  of  the  gospel.     Chalmers. 

2.  An  act  of  kindness  ;  good  done  ;  charity  given. 

3.  A  species  of  compulsory  contribution  or  tax,  which 
has  sometimes  been  iUegaUy  exacted  by  arbitrary  kings 
of  England,  and  falsely  represented  as  a  gratuity. 

Syn.  —  Benevolence,  Beneficence,  Munificence. 
Benevolence  marks  a  disposition  made  up  of  a  choice  and 
desire  for  the  happiness  of  others.  Beneficence  marks  the 
working  of  this  disposition  in  dispensing  good  on  a  some- 
what broad  scale.  Munificence  shows  the  same  disposi- 
tion, but  acting  on  a  still  broader  scale,  in  conferring 
gifts  and  favors.  These  are  not  necessarily  confined  to 
objects  of  immediate  utility.  One  may  show  his  munifi- 
cence in  presents  of  pictures  or  jewelry,  but  this  would 
not  be  beneficence.  Benevolence  of  heart ;  beneficence  of 
life ;  munificence  in  the  encouragement  of  letters. 

Be-nev'O-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  benevolens,  -entis ;  bene 
well  (adv.  of  bonus  good)  +  volens,  p.  pr.  of  volo  I  will, 
I  wish.  See  BotrNTT,  and  Voluntakt.]  Having  a  dis- 
position to  do  good ;  possessing  or  manifesting  love  to 
mankind,  and  a  desire  to  promote  their  prosperity  and 
happiness ;  disposed  to  give  to  good  objects ;  kind  ;  char- 
itable. —  Be-nev'0-lent-ly,  adv. 

SjTi.  —  Benevolent,  Beneficent.  Etymologically 
considered,  benevolent  implies  wishing  well  to  others, 
and  beneficent,  doing  well.  But  by  degrees  the  word  be- 
nei'olent  has  been  widened  to  include  not  only  feelings, 
but  actions  :  thus,  we  speak  of  benevolent  operations, 
benevolent  labors  for  the  pubhc  good,  benevolent  societies. 
In  like  manner,  beneficent  is  now  often  applied  to  feelings ; 
thus,  we  speak  of  the  beneficent  intentions  of  a  donor. 
This  extension  of  the  terms  enables  us  to  mark   nicer 


shades  of  meaning.  Thus,  the  phrase  "  benerolen  f  labors  '* 
turns  attention  to  the  source  of  these  labors,  viz.,  beitevo' 
lent  feeling ;  while  beneficent  would  simply  mark  them  as 
productive  of  good.  So,  "  beneficent  intentions  "  point  to 
the  feelings  of  tlie  donor  as  bent  upon  some  specific  good 
act ;  wliile  "  benevolent  intentions ''  would  only  denote  a 
general  wish  and  design  to  do  good. 

Be-nev'0-lous  (be-n§v'6-lus),  a.  [L.  benevolus."] 
Kind  ;  benevolent.     [06s.]  T.  Puller. 

Ben-gal'  (bSn-gal'),  n.  "l.  A  province  in  India,  giving 
its  name  to  various  stuffs,  animals,  etc. 

2.  A  tliin  stuff,  made  of  silk  and  hair,  originally 
brought  from  Bengal. 

3.  Striped  gingham,  originally  brought  from  Bengal ; 
Bengal  stripes.  ' 

Bengal  light,  a  firework  containing  niter,  sulphur,  and 
antimony,  and  producing  a  sustained  and  vivid  colored 
light,  used  in  making  signals  and  in  pyrotechnics ;  — 
called  also  blue  light. — Bengal  stripes,  a  kind  of  cotton 
cloth  woven  with  colored  stripes.  See  Bengal,  3.—  Bengal 
tiger.    (Zool.)  See  Tigee. 

Ben-gal'ee,  Ben-gal'l  (bSn-gal'e  or  bSn'gal-e'),  n. 
The  language  spoken  in  Bengal. 

Ben'gal-ese'  (b5n'gal-ez'  or  bSn-gal'ez),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Bengal.  —  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  na- 
tives of  Bengal. 

Ben-gO'la  (bgn-go'Ia),  n.    A  Bengal  light. 

Be-night'  (be-nif),  V.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Benighted  ; 

p..pr.  &  vb.  n.  Benighting.]    1.  To  involve  in  darkness  ; 

to  shroud  with  the  shades  of  night ;  to  obscure.  [Aichaic'] 

The  clouds  benight  the  sky.  Garth. 

2.  To  overtake  with  night  or  darkness,  especially  be- 
fore the  end  of  a  day's  journey  or  task. 

Some  virgin,  sure, . . .  benighted  in  these  woods.     Milton. 

3.  To  involve  in  moral  darkness,  or  ignorance  ;  to  de- 
bar from  intellectual  light. 

Shall  we  to  men  benighted 

The  lamp  of  life  deny  ?  Beber. 

Be-nlght'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  condition  of  being 
benighted. 

Be-nlgn'  ^be-nin'),  a.  [OE.  benigne,  bening,  OP.  be- 
nigne,  F.  benin,  fem.  benigne,  fr.  L.  benignus,  contr. 
from  benigenus  ;  bonus  good  -|-  root  of  genus  kind.  See 
Bounty,  and  Genus.]  1.  Of  a  kind  or  gentle  disposition  ; 
gracious ;  generous ;  favorable  ;  benignant. 

Creator  bounteous  and  benign.  Milton. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  manifesting  kindness,  gentleness,  fa- 
vor, etc. ;  mild ;  kindly ;  salutary ;  wholesome. 

Kind  influences  and  benign  aspects.  South. 

3.  Of  a  mild  type  or  character  ;  as,  a  benign  disease. 
Syn.— Kind;  propitious;  bland;  genial;  salubrious; 

favorable ;  salutary ;  gracious ;  liberal. 

Be-nlg'nan-cy  (bS-ntg'nan-sy),  n.  Benignant  qual- 
ity ;  kindliness. 

Be-nlg'nant  (be-nig'nant),  a.  [LL.  benignans,  p.  pr. 
of  benignare,  from  L.  benignus.  See  Benign.]  Kind  ; 
gracious ;  favorable.  —  Be-nlg'nant-ly,  adv. 

Be-nig'nl-ty  (-nT-ty),  n.  [OE.  benignite,  F.  benignite, 
OF.  benignete,  fr.  L.  benignitas.  See  Benign.]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  benign ;  goodness ;  kindness ;  gracious- 
ness.     "  Benignity  oi  aspect."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Mildness ;  gentleness. 

The  benignity  or  inclemency  of  the  season.    Spectator, 

3.  Salubrity;  wholesome  quality.  Wiseman. 
Be-nign'ly  (be-nin'ly),  adv.     In  a  benign  manner. 
Be-nlm'   (be-nim'),  v,  t.      [AS.   beniman.     See  Be- 
numb, and  cf.  NiM.]    To  take  away.     [06s.] 

Ire  .  .  .  benimeth  the  man  fro  God.  Chaucer. 

Ben'1-SOn  (bSn'I-z'n),  n.  [OE.  beneysun,  benesoun, 
OF.  beneifun,  beneison,  fr.  L.  benedictio,  fr.  benedicere 
to  bless ;  bene  (adv.  of  bonus  good)  -(-  dicere  to  say.  See 
Bounty,  and  Diction,  and  cf .  Benediction.]  Blessing ; 
beatitude ;  benediction.  Shak. 

More  precious  than  the  benison  of  friends.     Talfovrd. 

II  B6-nl'tler'  (ba-ne'tya'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  binir  to  bless.] 
(R.  C,  Ch.)  A  holy-water  stoup.  Shipley. 

Ben'Ja-min  (bSn'ja-min),  n.  [Corrupted  from  ben- 
zoin.']    See  Benzoin. 

Ben']a-min,  n.  A  kind  of  upper  coat  for  men.  [Col- 
loq.  JSng.'} 

Ben'Ja-mlte  (-mit),  n,  A  descendant  of  Benjamin; 
one  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Judg,  iii.  15. 

Ben'ne  (ben'ne),  n.  [Malay  bijen.'\  (Bot.)  The  name 
of  two  plants  (Sesamum  orientate  and  S.  indicum),  orig- 
inally Asiatic  ;  — also  called  oilplant.  Prom  their  seeds 
an  oil  is  expressed,  called  benne  oil,  used  mostly  for 
making  soap.  In  the  southern  United  States  the  seeds 
are  used  in  candy. 

Ben'net  (bSn'ngt),  n.  [F.  benotte,  fr.  L.  benedicta, 
fem.  of  benedietus,  p.  p.,  blessed.  See  Benedict,  a.] 
(Bot.)  The  common  yellow-flowered  avens  of  Europe 
( Geum  urbanum) ;  herb  bennet.  The  name  is  somethnes 
given  to  other  plants,  as  the  hemlock,  valerian,  etc. 

Ben'shee  (ben'she),  n.    See  Banshee. 

Bent  (bent),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Bend. 

Bent,  a.  &  p.  p.  1.  Changed  by  pressure  so  as  to  be 
no  longer  straight ;  crooked ;  as,  a  bent  pin  ;  a  bent  lever. 

2.  Strongly  inclined  toward  something,  so  as  to  be 
resolved,  determined,  set,  etc. ;  —  said  of  the  mind,  char- 
acter, disposition,  desires,  etc.,  and  used  with  on;  as, 
to  be  bent  on  going  to  college  ;  he  is  bent  on  mischief. 

Bent,  n.  [See  Bend,  re.  &  v.2  1.  The  state  of  being 
curved,  crooked,  or  inclined  from  a  straight  line  ;  flex- 
ure ;  curvity ;  as,  the  bent  of  a  bow.     [06s.]        Wilkins. 

2.  A  declivity  or  slope,  as  of  a  hill.     [iJ.]        Dryden. 

3.  A  leaning  or  bias;  proclivity;  tendency  of  mind; 
Inclination ;  disposition  ;  purpose ;  aim.  Shak. 

With  a  native  bent  did  good  pursue.  Dryden. 

4.  Particular  direction  or  tendency  ;  flexion  ;  course. 

Bents  and  turns  of  the  matter.  Locke. 

6.  (Carp.)  A  transverse  frame  of  a  framed  structure. 


8.  Tension ;  force  of  acting ;  energy ;  impetus.  [.i4 remote] 
The  full  bent  and  stress  of  the  soul.  Norris. 

Syn.  —  Predilection ;  turn.  Bent,  Bias,  Inclination, 
Prepossession.  These  words  agree  in  describing  a  per- 
manent influence  upon  the  mind  which  tends  to  decide  its 
actions.  Bent  denotes  a  fixed  tendency  of  the  mind  in  a 
given  direction.  It  is  the  widest  of  these  terms,  and  ai>- 
plies  to  the  will,  the  intellect,  and  the  affections,  taken 
conjointly ;  as,  the  whole  bent  of  his  character  was  toward 
evil  practices.  Bias  is  literally  a  weight  fixed  on  one 
side  of  a  ball  used  in  bowling,  and  causing  it  to  swerve 
from  a  straight  course.  Used  figuratively,  bias  applies 
particularly  to  the  judgment,  and  denotes  something 
which  acts  with  a  permanent  force  on  the  character 
through  that  faculty ;  as,  the  6ms  of  early  education, 
early  habits,  etc.  Inclination  is  an  excited  state  of  desire 
or  appetency  ;  as,  a  strong  inclination  to  the  study  of  the 
law._  Prepossession  is  a  mingled  state  of  feehng  and 
opinion  in  respect  to  some  person  or  subject,  which  has 
laid  hold  of  and  occupied  the  mind  previous  to  inquiry. 
The  word  is  commonly  used  in  a  good  sense,  an  unfavor- 
able impression  of  tliis  kind  being  denominated  a  preju- 
dice, '  Strong  minds  will  be  strongly  bent,  and  usually 
labor  under  a  strong  bias ;  but  there  is  no  mind  so  weak 
and  powerless  as  not  to  have  its  inclinations,  and  none  so 
guarded  as  to  be  without  its  prepossessions."  Crabb, 
Bent  (bent),  re.  [AS.  beonet ;  akin  to  OHG.  pinuz,  G, 
binse,  rush,  bent  grass ;  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  A  reed- 
like grass ;  a  stalk  of  stiff,  coarse  grass. 

His  spear  a  bent,  both  stiff  and  strong.       Drayton. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  grass  of  the  genus  Agrostis,  esp.  Agrostis 
vulgaris,  or  redtop.  The  name  is  also  used  of  many 
other  grasses,  esp.  in  America. 

3.  Any  neglected  field  or  broken  ground ;  a  common  ; 
a  moor.     lObs.l  Wright. 

Bowmen  bickered  upon  the  bent.     Chevy  Chase. 

Bent'  grass'  (gras').  (Bot.)  Same  as  Bent,  a  kind  of 
grass. 

Ben'thal  (bSn'thal),  a.  [6r.  jSeVeos  the  depth  of  the 
sea.]  Relating  to  the  deepest  zone  or  region  of  the 
ocean. 

Ben-tham'ic  (bSn-tham'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Bentham  or  Benthamism. 

Ben'tham-lsm  (bSn'tham-iz'm),  n.  That  phase  of 
the  doctrine  of  utilitarianism  taught  by  Jeremy  Bentham ; 
the  doctrine  that  the  morality  of  actions  is  estimated 
and  determined  by  their  utility ;  also,  the  theory  that 
the  sensibility  to  pleasure  and  the  recoil  from  pain  are 
the  only  motives  which  influence  human  desires  and 
actions,  and  that  these  are  the  sufiScient  explanation  of 
ethical  and  jural  conceptions. 

Ben'tham-ite  (-it),  n.  One  who  believes  in  Bentham- 
ism. 

Bent'ing  time'  (bgnf  ing  tim').  The  season  when 
pigeons  are  said  to  feed  on  bents,  before  peas  are  ripe. 

Bare  benting  times  .  .  .  may  come.  Dryden. 

Bent'y  (bgnf  3^),  a.  1.  Abounding  in  bents,  or  the 
stalks  of  coarse,  stiff,  withered  grass ;  as,  benty  fields. 

2.  Resembling  bent.  Holland. 

Be-numb'  (be-ntim'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Benumbed 
(-niimd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Benumbing.]  [OE.  binomen, 
p.  p.  of  binimen  to  take  away,  AS.  beniman ;  pref.  be- 
-J-  niman  to  take.  See  Numb,  a,,  and  cf.  Benim.]  To 
make  torpid  ;  to  deprive  of  sensation  or  sensibility ;  to 
stupefy ;  as,  a  hand  or  foot  benumbed  by  cold. 

The  creeping  death  benumbed  her  senses  first.    Dryden, 

Be-nnmbed'  (-niuad'),  a.  Made  torpid ;  numbed ; 
stupefied ;  deadened ;  as,  a  benumbed  body  and  mind. 
—  Be-numbed'nesB,  n, 

Be-nmnb'ment  (be-nfim'ment),  n.  Act  of  benumb- 
ing, or  state  of  being  benumbed ;  torpor.  Kirby. 

Ben'zal  (bgn'zSl),  «.  [.Serezoic  +  aMehyde.]  (Chem.) 
A  compound  radical,  CeH^.CH,  of  the  aromatic  series, 
related  to  benzyl  and  benzoyl ;  —  used  adjectively  or  in 
combination. 

Ben-zam'ide  (bSn-zSmTd  or  bSn'za-mld),  n.  [Benzoia 
-^  amide.'}  (Chem.)  A  transparent  crystalline  substance, 
CeH^.CO.NHj,  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon 
chloride  of  benzoyl,  as  also  by  several  other  reactions 
with  benzoyl  compounds. 

Ben'zene  (bgn'zen  or  bSn-zen'),  n.  [From  Benzoin.] 
(Chem.)  A  volatile,  very  inflammable  liquid,  CgHg,  con- 
tained in  the  naphtha  produced  by  the  destructive  distil- 
lation of  coal,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  fractional 
distillation.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  the 
impure  commercial  product  or  benzole,  and  also,  but 
rarely,  to  a  similar  mixed  product  of  petroleum. 

Benzene  nucleus.  Benzene  Ting  (Chem,),  a  closed  chain  or 
ring,  consisting  of  six  carbon  atoms,  each 
with  one  hydrogen  atom  attached,  re-  H 

garded  as  the  type  from  which  the  aro-  A 

matic  compounds  are  derived.    This  ring  y^ 

formula  is  provisionally  accepted  as  repre-  /    \ 

senting  the  probable  constitution  of  the  H-y         O-H 
benzene  molecule,  CeHo,  and  as  the  type         I  I 

on  which  its  derivatives  are  formed.  H-C         C-H 

Ben'zile  (bSn'zil  or  -zTl),  n.     [From  ^^^ 

Benzoin.]     (CTem.)  A  yellowish  crystal-  7 

line  substance,  C15H5.CO.CO.CcH5,  formed  H 

from  benzoin  by  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents,  and  consisting  of  a  doubled  benzoyl  radical. 

Ben'Zlne  (bgn'zTn  or  bgn-zen'),  n.  [From  Benzoin.] 
(Chem.)  1.  A  liquid  consisting  mainly  of  the  lighter  and 
more  volatile  hydrocarbons  of  petroleum  or  kerosene  oil, 
used  as  a  solvent  and  for  cleansing  soiled  fabrics ;  — 
called  also  petroleum,  spitit,  pelroleuin  benzine.  Varie- 
ties or  similar  products  are  gasoline,  naplitha,  rhigolene, 
ligroin,  etc. 

2.  Same  as  Benzene.    [iJ.] 
.Itp^The  hydrocarbons  of  benzine  proper  are  essen- 
tially of  the  marsh  gas  series,  while  benzene  proper  is  the 
typical  hydrocarbon  of  the  aromatic  series. 

Ben'ZO-ate  (bSn'zo-iit), re.  [Ci.'F.benzoate.']  (Chem.) 
A  salt  formed  by  the  union  of  benzoic  acid  witli  any  sali- 
fiable base. 
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Ben-ZO'ic  (bSn-zo'Ik),  a.  [C£.  F.  bemoique.']  Per- 
taining to,  or  obtained  from,  benzoin. 

Benzoic  acid,  or  flowers  of  benzoin^  a  peculiar  vegetable 
acid,  CoHo.COoH,  obtained  from  benzoin,  and  some  other 
balsams,  by  sublimation  or  decoction.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  urine  of  infants  and  herbivorous  animals.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  the  form  of  white,  satiny  flakes ;  its  odor  is 
aromatic ;  its  taste  is  pungent,  and  somewhat  acidulous. 
—  Benzoic  aldehyde,  oil  of  Ditter  almonds ;  tlie  aldehyde, 
CiiHj.CHO,  intermediate  in  composition  between  benzoic 
or  benzyl  alcohol,  and  benzoic  acid.  It  is  a  thm  colorless 
liquid. 

Ben-ZOin'  (bSn-zoin'),  7J.  [Cf.  F.  benjoin,  Sp.  benjai, 
Pg.  beijoin;  all  fr.  Ar.  luban-jdwl  incense  from  Sumatra 
(named  Java  in  Arabic),  the  first  syllable  being  lost.  Cf. 
Benjamin.]  [Called  also  benjamin.']  1.  A  resinous  sub- 
stance, dry  and  brittle,  obtained  from  the  Styrax  ben- 
zoin, a  tree  of  Sumatra,  Java,  etc.,  having  a  fragrant 
odor  and  slightly  aromatic  taste.  It  ia  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  benzoic  acid,  in  medicine,  and  as  a  perfume. 

2.  A  white  crystalline  substance,  C14H12O2,  obtained 
from  benzoic  aldehyde  and  some  other  sources. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  spicehush  (lAndera  benzoin). 
Flowers  of  benzoin,  benzoic  acid.    See  under  Benzoic. 
Ben-ZOln'a-ted  (-S-tgd),  a.   (Med.)  Containing  or  im- 
pregnated with  benzoin  ;  as,  benzoinated  lard. 

Ben'zole  I  (ben'zol  or  b§n-zol'),  n.    [.Benzoin  -j-  L. 

Ben'ZOl  (  o/eumoil.]  (CAem.)  An  impure  benzene, 
used  in  tlie  arts  as  a  solvent,  and  for  various  other  pur- 
poses.   See  Benzene. 

(J^""  It  has  great  solvent  powers,  and  is  used  by  man- 
ufacturers of  India  rubber  and  gutta  percha;  also  for 
cleaning  soiled  Idd  gloves,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Ben'ZO-line  (-zS-lIn),  n.  (Chem.)  (a)  Same  as  Ben- 
zole.    (6)  Same  as  Amarine.     [JJ.]  Watts. 

Ben'zoyl  (bSn'zoil  or  b§n-zoil'),  n.  [Benzoic  -f-  Gr. 
VA.1J  wood.  See  -tl.]  (Chem.)  A  compound  radical, 
CgHvCO ;  the  base  of  benzoic  acid,  of  the  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  of  an  extensive  series  of  compounds.  [For- 
merly written  also  benzule.'] 

Ben'zyl  (ben'zil),  n.  [Benzoic  +  -yl.']  (Chem.)  A 
compound  radical,  C5H5.CH2,  related  to  toluene  and  ben- 
zoic acid ;  —  commonly  used  adjectively. 

Be-palnt'  (be-panf),  V.  t.  To  paint ;  to  cover  or  color 
with,  or  as  with,  paint. 

Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek.        Shak. 

Be-pelt'  (be-pglf),  V.  t.     To  pelt  roundly. 

Be-plnch'  (be-plnch'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bepinched 
(-pTncht').]   To  pinch,  or  mark  witii  pinches.   Chapman. 

Be-plas'ter  (be-plas'ter),  V.  I.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Beplas- 
TERED  (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beplasteelno.]  To  plas- 
ter over ;  to  cover  or  smear  thickly ;  to  bedaub. 

Beplastered  with  rouge.  Goldsmith. 

Be-plumed'  (be-pliimd'),  a.     Decked  with  feathers. 

Be-pom'mel  (be-piim'mSl),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bepom- 
MELED  (-meld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bepommeling.]  To  pom- 
mel ;  to  beat,  as  with  a  stick ;  figuratively,  to  assail  or 
criticise  in  conversation,  or  in  writing.  Thackeray. 

Be-pow'der  (be-pou'der),  V.  t.  To  sprinkle  or  cover 
with  powder  ;  to  powder. 

Be-pralse'  (be-praz'),  v.  t.  To  praise  greatly  or  extrav- 
agantly. Goldsmith. 

Be-prose'  (be-proz'),  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  prose.  [i2.] 
*' To  Jeproie  all  rhyme."  Mallet. 

Be-puffed'  (b^-piiff),  a.    Puffed  ;  praised.      Carlyle. 

Be-pur'ple  (be-pflr'p'l),  v.  i.  To  tinge  or  dye  with  a 
purple  color. 

Be-queath'  (be-kweth'))  '"•  t-  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Be- 
qiteathed  (be-kwethd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  BEQUEATraNO.] 
[OE.  biquethen,  AS.  becweSan  to  say,  affirm,  bequeath  ; 
pref.  be-  -\-  cwetSan  to  say,  speak.  See  Quoth.]  1.  To 
give  or  leave  by  wUl ;  to  give  by  testament ;  —  said  espe- 
cially of  personal  property. 

My  heritage,  which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  hand  down ;  to  transmit. 

To  bequeath  posterity  somewhat  to  remember  it.  Glanvill. 

3.  To  give  ;  to  offer  ;  to  commit.     [06s.] 

To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  ray  knee 

I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services 

And  true  subjection  everlastingly.  Shah. 

Syn.  —  To  Bequeath,  Devise.  Both  these  words  de- 
note the  giving  or  disposing  of  property  by  wiU.  Devise, 
in  legal  usage,  is  properly  used  to  denote  a  gift  by  wUl  of 
real  property,  and  he  to  whom  it  is  given  is  called  the 
devisee.  Bequeath  is  properly  applied  to  a  gift  by  will  or 
legacy ;  i.  e.,  of  personal  property ;  the  gift  is  called  a  leg- 
acy, and  he  who  receives  it  is  called  a  lefjatee.  In  popu- 
lar usage  the  word  bequeath  is  sometimes  enlarged  so  as 
to  embrace  devise ;  and  it  is  sometimes  so  construed  by 
courts.  __^ 

/"Be-queath'a-ble  (be-kweth'a-b'l)]  a.  [Capable  of  be- 
ing bequeathed,   ,  ~* 

Be-queath'al  (-al),  n.  The  act  of  bequeathing;  be- 
queathment ;  bequest.  Fuller. 

Be-queath'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  bequeaths. 

Be-queath'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  bequeathing, 
or  the  state  of  being  bequeathed  ;  a  bequest. 

Be-quest'  (be-kwesf),  n.  [OE.  biquesi,  corrupted  fr. 
biquide ;  pref.  be — |-  AS.  cwide  a  saying,  becweSan  to 
bequeath.  The  ending  -est  is  probably  due  to  confusion 
with  quest.  See  Bequeath,  Quest.]  1.  The  act  of  be- 
queathing or  leaving  by  will ;  as,  a  bequest  of  property 
by  A.  to  B. 

2.)  That  which  is  left  by  will,  esp.  personal  property  ; 
a  legacy ;  also,  a  gift. 

Be-quest',  v.  t.  To  bequeath,  or  leave  as  a  legacy. 
[Obs.]     "  All  I  have  to  6eg«es<."  Gascoigne. 

Be-queUl'en  (be-kwetb'en),  old  p.  p.  of  Bequeath. 
[Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Be-qnOte'  (be-kwof),  v.  t.  To  quote  constantly  or  with 
great  frequency. 

Be-rain'  (be-ran'),  ■"■  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beeained 
(-rand') ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bebaininq.]  To  rain  upon  ;  to 
wet  with  rain.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 


Be-rate'  (be-raf),  «.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Beeated  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Beeatlng.]  To  rate  or  chide  vehemently ;  to 
scold.  Holland.    Motley. 

Be-rat'tle  (be-rSt't'l),  v.  t.  To  make  rattle ;  to  scold 
vociferously;  to  cry  down.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Be-ray'  (be-ra'),  v.  I.  [Pref.  be-  -f-  ray  to  defile.]  To 
make  foul ;  to  soil ;  to  defile.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

II Berbe  (berb),  n.  [Cf.  Bekbee,  Baeb a  Barbary  horse.] 
{Zool. )  An  African  genet  {Genetta  pardina).    See  Genet. 

Ber'ber  (ber'ber),  n.  [See  Barbaey.]  A  member  of 
a  race  somewhat  resembling  the  Arabs,  but  often  classed 
as  Hamitic,  who  were  formerly  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
whole  of  North  Africa  from  the  Mediterranean  south- 
ward into  the  Sahara,  and  who  still  occupy  a  large  part 
of  that  region  ;  —  called  also  Kabyles.  Also,  the  language 
spoken  by  this  people. 

BerOjer-ine  (-Tn),  re.  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  obtained, 
as  a  bitter,  yellow  substance,  from  the  root  of  the  bar- 
berry, gold  thread,  and  other  plants. 

Ber'ber-ry  (ber'ber-ry),  71.     See  Barbeeey. 

Ber'dash  (ber'dSsh),  n.  A  kind  of  neckcloth.  [Obs.] 
A  treatise  against  the  cravat  and  berdash.  Steele. 

Bere  (ber),  v,  t.  [Cf.  Olcel.  berja  to  strike.]  To  pierce. 
[Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Bere,  n.    See  Beae,  barley.    [Scot^ 

Be-reave'  (be-rev'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beeeaved 
(be-revd'),  Bereft  (be-reff) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bereav- 
ing.]  [OE.  bireven,  AS.  bereafan.   See  Be-,  and  Reave.  ] 

1.  To  make  destitute ;  to  deprive ;  to  strip ;  —  with  0/ 
before  the  person  or  tiling  taken  away. 

Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words.         Shak. 
Berrft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  sing.       Tickell. 

2.  To  take  away  from.     [Obs.] 

All  your  interest  in  those  territories 

Is  utterly  berqft  you ;  ail  is  lost.  Shak. 

3.  To  take  away.     [Obs.] 

Shall  move  you  to  bereave  my  life.        Marlowe. 

m^^  The  imp.  and  past  pple.  form  bereaved  is  not  used 
in  reference  to  immaterial  objects.  We  say  bereaved  or 
bereft  by  death  of  a  relative,  ber-eft  of  hope  and  strength. 

Syn.  —  To  dispossess ;  to  divest. 

Be-reave'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  state  of  being  be- 
reaved ;  deprivation ;  esp. ,  the  loss  of  a  relative  by  death. 

Be-ieav'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  bereaves. 

Be-reft'  (be-rSff),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Beeeave. 

Be-ret'ta  (be-rSt'ta),  n.    Same  as  Berretta. 

Berg  (berg),  n.  [V95.  See  Barrow  hill,  and  cf.  Ice- 
berg.]   A  large  mass  or  hUl,  as  of  ice. 

Glittering  bergs  of  ice.  Tennyson. 

Ber'ga-mOt  (ber'ga-mSt),  n.  [P.  bergamote,  fr.  It.  ber- 
gamotta;  prob.  a  corruption  of  Turk,  beg  armudi  a  lord's 
pear.]  1.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  tree  of  the  Orange  family  (Ci- 
trus bergamia),  having  a  roundish  or  pear-shaped  fruit, 
from  the  rind  of  which  an  essential  oil  of  delicious  odor 
is  extracted,  much  prized  as  a  perfume.  Also,  the  fruit. 
(b)  A  variety  of  mint  (Mentha  aquatica,  var.  glabrata). 

2.  The  essence  or  perfume  made  from  the  fruit. 

3.  A  variety  of  pear.  Johnson. 

4.  A  variety  of  snuff  perfumed  with  bergamot. 

The  better  hand  . . .  gives  the  nose  its  bergamot.    Cowper. 

5.  A  coarse  tapestry,  manufactured  from  fiock  of  cot- 
ton or  hemp,  mixed  with  ox's  or  goat's  hair ;  —  said  to 
have  been  invented  at  Bergamo,  Italy.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Wild  bergamot  (Bot.),  an  American  herb  of  the  Mint 
family  (Monardafistulosa). 

Ber'gan-der  (ber'gSn-der),  n.  [Berg,  for  burrow  -f- 
gander  a  male  goose  ?  Cf.  G.  bergente,  Dan.  gravgaas.] 
(Zool.)  A  European  duck  (Anas  tadorna).  See  Shel- 
drake. 

Ber'ger-et  (-jer-Et),  n.  [OF.  bergerete,  F.  berger  a 
shepherd.]    A  pastoral  song.     [Obs.] 

Bergh  (berg),  n.    [AS.  beorg.]   A  hill.     [Obs.] 

Berg'mas'ter  (berg'mas'ter),  M.    See  Barmastee. 

Berg'meal  (-mel),  n.  [G.  berg  mountain  -)-  mehl 
meal.]  (Min.)  An  earthy  substance,  resembling  fine  flour. 
It  is  composed  of  the  shells  of  infusoria,  and  in  Lapland 
and  Sweden  is  sometimes  eaten,  mixed  with  flour  or 
ground  birch  bark,  in  times  of  scarcity.  This  name  ia 
also  given  to  a  white  powdery  variety  of  calcite. 

Berg'mote  (-mot),  n.    See  Barmote. 

Ber'gO-mask  (ber'go-mask),  re.  A  rustic  dance,  so 
called  in  ridicule  of  the  people  of  Bergamo,  in  Italy, 
once  noted  for  their  clovniishness.  Shak. 

Ber'gylt  (ber'gTlt),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Zool.) 
The  Norway  haddock.     See  Rosefish. 

Be-rhyme'  (be-rim'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Berhymed 
(-rimd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Berhyming.]  To  mention  in 
rhyme  or  verse  ;  to  rhyme  about.  [Sometimes  used 
depreciativejjj  Shak. 

Ij  Be'ri-be'rl  (ba'ri-ba'ri),  re.  [Singhalese  beri  weak- 
nek.]  An  aciite  disease  occru-ring  in  India,  character- 
ized by  multiple  inflammatory  changes  in  the  nerves, 
producing  great  muscular  debility,  a  painful  rigidity  of 
the  limbs,  and  cachexy. 

Be-rime'  (be-rim'),  v.  t.  To  berhyme.  [The  earlier 
and  etymologically  preferable  spelling.] 

Berke-le'ian  (berk-le'an),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Bishop 
Berkeley  or  his  system  of  idealism ;  as,  Berkeleian  phi- 
losophy. —  Berke'Iey-ism  (berk'il-Tz'm), ». 

Berlin  (ber'lTn  or  ber-lin' ;  277),  n.  [The  capital  of 
Prussia.]  1.  A  four-wheeled  carriage,  having  a  sheltered 
seat  behind  the  body  and  separate  from  it,  invented  in 
the  17th  century,  at  Berlin.  Swift. 

2.  Pine  worsted  for  fancy-work;  zephyr  worsted;  — 
called  also  Berlin  wool. 

Berlin  black,  a  black  varnish,  drying  with  almost  a  dead 
surface ;  —  used  for  coating  the  better  kinds  of  ironware. 
(Ire. — Berlin  blue,  Prussian  blue.  Ore. — Berlin  green,  a 
complex  cyanide  of  iron,  used  as  a  green  dye,  and  sim- 
ilar to  Prussian  blue.  —  Berlin  iron,  a  very  fusible  variety 
of  cast  iron,  from  which  figures  and  other  delicate  arti- 
cles are  manufactured.  These  are  often  stained  or  lac- 
quered in  imitation  of  bronze.  —  Berlin  shop,  a  shop  for 
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the  sale  of  worsted  embroidery  and  the  materials  for  such 
work.  —  Berlin  work,  worsted  embroidery. 

Berm    )  (berm),  n.     [F.  berme,  of  German  origin ;  cf. 

Benne  (     G.  brame,  br'dme,  border,  akin  to  E.  brim,.] 

1.  (Fort.)  A  narrow  sheU  or  path  between  the  bottom 
of  a  parapet  and  the  ditch. 

2.  (Engineering)  A  ledge  at  the  bottom  of  a  bank  or 
cutting,  to  catch  eartii  that  may  roll  down  the  slope,  or 
to  streugthen  the  bank. 

Ber-mu'da  grass'  (ber-mii'da  gras').  (Bot.)  A  kind  of 
grass  (Cynodon  Dactylon)  esteemed  lor  pasture  in  the 
Southern  United  States.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, but  is  now  wide-spread  in  warm  countries ;  —  called 
also  scutch  grass,  and  in  Bermuda,  devil  grass. 

Ber'na-cle  (ber'na-k'l),  n.    See  Barnacle. 

Ber'na  fly' (ber'na  fli').  (.^oo/.)  A  Brazilian  dipterous 
insect  of  the  genus  Trypela,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
nostrils  or  in  wounds  of  man  and  beast,  where  the  larvae 
do  great  injury. 

Ber'nar-dine  (ber'nar-dtn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  St. 
Bernard  cf  Clairvaux,  or  to  the  Cistercian  monks.  —  n, 
A  Cistercian  monk. 

Ber-nese'  (ber-nez'),  a.  Pertaming  to  the  city  or 
canton  of  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  or  to  its  inhaWtants. 
—  n.  sing.  &  pi.     A  native  or  natives  of  Bern. 

Ber'ni-cle  (ber'ni-k'l),  n.  [OE.  bernak,  bernacle;  cf. 
OF.  bernac ;  prob.  fr.  LL.  bernacula  for  hibernicula,  ber- 
nicula,  fr.  Hibernia;  the  birds  coming  from  Hibernia  or 
Ireland.  Cf.  1st  Barnacle.]  A  bernicle  goose.  [Writ- 
ten also  barnacle.] 

Bernicle   goose  (Zool.), 

foose  (Brarita  leucopsis'i,  of  ' 
rctic  Europe  and  America. 
It  was  formerly  believed 
that  it  hatched  from  the  cir- 
ripeds  of  the  sea  (L  ep  a  s), 
which  were.theref  ore,callea 
barnacles,  goose  barnacles, 
or  Anatifers.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  other  related 
species.      See  Anatifa   and 

ClERIPEDIA. 

Ber-nouse'    (ber-noos'), 
re.     Same  as  Burnoose. 

Be-rob'  (be-rob'),  v.  t.  To 
rob ;  to  plunder.     [Obs."]  Spenser, 

II  Ber'o-e  (b8r'6-e),  rt.  [L.  Beroe,  one  of  the  Oceanidse, 
Gr.  ^epor; :  cf.  P.  beroL]  (Zool.)  A  small,  oval,  trans- 
parent jellyfish,  belonging  to  the  Ctenophora. 

Ber-ret'ta  (bSr-rgt'ta),  «.  [It.,  fr.  LL.  birrettum,  bar- 
return,  a  cap,  dim.  of  L.  birrus,  birrum,  a  cloak  to  keep 
off  rain,  cf .  6r.  Trvppoi  tawny,  red :  cf.  Sp.  birreta,  Pg. 
barreie,  and  E.  Barret.]  A  square  cap  worn  by  eccle- 
siastics of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  A  cardinal's 
berretta  is  scarlet ;  that  worn  by  other  clerics  is  black, 
except  that  a  bishop's  is  lined  with  green,  [Also  spelt 
beretta,  biretta,  etc.] 

Ber'rled  (ber'rid),  a.  Furnished  with  berries ;  con- 
sisting of  a  berry  ;  baccate  ;  as,  a  berried  shrub. 

Ber'ry  (bSr'ry),  re. ; pi.  Berries  (-riz).  [OE.  bene,  AS. 
berie,  berige;  akin  to  D.  bes,  6.  beere,  OS.  and  OHG.  beri, 
Icel.  ber,  Sw.  bar,  Goth,  basi,  and  perh.  Skr.  bhas  to  eat.] 

1.  Any  small  fleshy  fruit,  as  the  strawberry,  mul- 
berry, huckleberry,  etc. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  small  fruit  that  is  pulpy  or  succulent 
throughout,  having  seeds  loosely  imbedded  in  the  pulp, 
as  the  currant,  grape,  blueberry. 

3.  The  coffee  bean. 

4.  One  of  the  ova  or  eggs  of  a  fish.  Travis. 
In  berry,  containing  ova  or  spawn. 

Ber'ry,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Berried  (-rid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Berrying.]    To  bear  or  produce  berries. 

Ber'ry,  re.  [AS.  6eo»A.  See  Baeeow  a  hill.]  A 
mound  ;  a  hiUock.  W.  Browne. 

Ber'ry-ing,  re.  A  seeking  for  or  gathering  of  berries, 
esp.  of  such  as  grow  wild. 

Ber'serk  (ber'serk), )  re.  [lce\.  berserkr.]   1.  (Scand. 

Ber'serk-er  (-er),  )  Myth.)  One  of  a  class  of 
legendary  heroes,  who  fought  frenzied  by  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  naked,  regardless  of  wounds.      Longfellow. 

2.  One  who  fights  as  if  frenzied,  like  a  Berserker. 

Bers'tle_^bers't'l),  re.  See  Bristle.      [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Berth  (berth),  re.  [Prom  the  root  of  bear  to  produce, 
like  birth  nativity.     See  Bieth.]     [Also  written  birth.] 

1.  (Naut.)  (a)  Convenient  sea  room,  (b)  A  room  in 
which  a  numljer  of  the  officers  or  ship's  company  mess 
and  reside,  (c)  The  place  where  a  ship  lies  when  she  is 
at  anchor,  or  at  a  wharf. 

2.  An  allotted  place;  an  appointment;  situation  or 
employment.    "  He  has  a  good  berth."  Totten. 

3.  A  place  in  a  ship  to  sleep  in ;  a  long  box  or  shelf  on 
the  side  of  a  cabin  or  stateroom,  or  of  a  railway  car,  for 
sleeping  in. 

Berth  deck,  the  deck  next  below  the  lower  gun  deck. 
Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. — To  give  (the  land  or  any  object)  a 
wide  berth,  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  it. 

Berth,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beethed  (bertht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Berthing.]  1.  To  give  an  anchorage  to,  or  a 
place  to  lie  at ;  to  place  in  a  berth ;  as,  she  was  berthed 
stem  to  stern  with  the  Adelaide. 

2.  To  allot  or  furnish  berths  to,  on  shipboard  ;  as,  to 
berth  a  ship's  company.  Totten. 

Ber'tha  (ber'tha),  re.  [P.  berthe,  fr.  Berthe,  a  woman's 
name.]     A  kind  of  collar  or  cape  worn  by  ladies. 

Berth'age  (berth'aj),  re.  A  place  for  mooring  vessels 
in  a  dock  or  harbor. 

Ber'thi-er-ite  (ber'ti-er-It),  re.  [Prom  Berihier,  a 
French  naturalist.]  (Min.)  A  double  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony and  iron,  of  a  dark  steel-gray  color. 

Berth'ing  (berth'ing),  re.  (Naut.)  The  planking  out- 
side of  a  vessel,  above  the  sheer  strake.  Smyth. 

Ber'tram  (ber'tram),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  li.pyreihrum, 
Gr.  inifiedpov  a  hot  spicy  plant,  fr.  irvp  fire.]  (Bot.)  PeUi- 
tory  of  Spain  (A  nacyclus  pyrelhrum). 
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Ber'y-COicI  (b§r'T-koid),  a.     [NL.  beryx,  the  name  of 
the  typical  genus  -}-  -oid.\    (Zo'ol.) 
Of  or  pertaiiiiug 
to  the  Bei-ycidse, 
a  family  of  ma- 
rine flshes. 

Ber'yl  (ber'- 
11),  n.  [P.  beryl, 
OF.  beril,  L.  be- 
rylliis,    Gr.   ^ij- 

puAXo5,  pro]),  fr.  

Skr.     vaidUnja.  ^^LilMSiMU*^^'"        ^ 

Cf.  Brilliant.] 
{Mill.)  A  miner- 
al of  great  liard- 

ness,  and,  when  .  _  ..  t^.  v  /»         j  ■  »•  •% 

transparent,     of  A  Beryco.d  Fish  (£eryx  de?p»mT-). 

much  beauty.  It  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  commonly 
of  a  green  or  bluish  green  color,  but  also  yellow,  pink, 
and  wliite.  It  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium  and  glucinum 
(beryllium).  The  aquamarine  is  a  transparent,  sea-green 
variety  used  as  a  gem.  The  emerald  is  another  variety 
highly  prized  in  jewelry,  and  distinguished  by  its  deep 
color,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  a  little 
oxiue  of  chromium. 

Ber'yl-llne  (-ITn),  a.  Like  a  beryl ;  of  a  light  or  bluish 
green  color. 

Be-ryl'U-lun  (be-ril'li-iim),  n.  [NL.]  {Chem.)  A 
metallic  element  found  in  the  beryl.     See  Glucinum. 

Ber'yl-loid  (bSr'Tl-loid),  n.  \_Beryl  -f-  -aid.']  {Crystal- 
log.  )  A  solid  consisting  of  a  double  twelve-sided!  pyramid ; 
—  so  called  because  the  planes  of  this  form  occur  on  crys- 
tals of  beryl. 

Be-salel',  Be-salle',  Be-sayle'  (be-sal'),  n.  [OF.  be- 
seel,  F.  bisdieul,  fr.  L.  bis  twice  -f-  LL.  avolus,  dim.  of 
L.  avus  grandfather.]     1.  A  great-grandfather.     [06*.] 

2.  {Law)  A  kind  of  writ  which  formerly  lay  where  a 
great-grandfather  died  seized  of  lands  in  fee  simple,  and 
on  the  day  of  his  death  a  stranger  abated  or  entered  and 
kept  the  heir  out.    This  is  nowabolished.       Blacksione. 

Be-saJnt'  (be-sanf),  V.  i.    To  make  a  saint  of. 

Be-sant'  (be-zSnt'),  71.     See  Bezant. 

Bes-ant'ler  (bSz-aut'ler),  n.    Same  as  Bez-antler. 

Be-scat'ter  (be-skat'ter),  V.  i.     1.  To  scatter  over. 

2.  To  cover  sparsely  by  scattering  (something) ;  to 
strew.     "  With -Aowers  bescaitered."  Spenser. 

Be-SCOm'  (be-skSm'),  V.  t.  To  treat  with  scorn. 
"  Then  was  he  bescorned."  Chaucer. 

Be-SCratch'  (be-skrach'),  V.  i.  To  tear  with  the  nails  ; 
10  cover  with  scratches. 

Be-SCrawl'  (be-skral'),  V.  I.  To  cover  with  scrawls  ; 
to  scribble  over.  Milton. 

Be-screen'  (bt-skren'),  V.  t.  To  cover  with  a  screen,  or 
as  with  a  screen ;  to  shelter ;  to  conceal.  Shak. 

Be-sorlb'ble  (be-skrlb'b'l),  v.  t.  To  scribble  over. 
"  Be.<<cribbled  with  impertinences."  Milton. 

Be-SCUm'ber  (be-skiim'ber),  I  V.  t.  [Pref.  fie-  -f-  scum- 

Be-SCUm'mer  (-skum'mer),  )  ber,  scummer^  To 
discharge  ordure  or  dung  upon.     [Oft,?.]  B.  Jonson. 

Be-see'  (be-se'),  v.  t-  &i.  [AS.  beseSn  ;  pref.  be-  -\- 
se6n  to  see."]    To  see  ;  to  look;  to  mind.  [05s.]   Wyclif. 

Be-seech'  (be-sech'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Besought 
(-sat') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  BESEEcraNG.]  [OE.  bisechen,  bi- 
seken  (akin  to  G.  besuchen  to  visit) ;  pref.  be-  -\-  sechen, 
seken,  to  seek.  See  Seek.]  1.  To  ask  or  entreat  with 
urgency  ;  to  supplicate ;  to  implore. 

I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard  thoughts.    Shak. 

2.  To  ask  earnestly  for ;  to  solicit ;  to  beg ;  to  crave. 
I  beseech  your  worship's  name.  Shak. 

But  Eve  .  .  .  besought  his  peace.  Jlilton. 

Syn.  — To  beg;  to  crave.  —To Beseech,  Entreat,  So- 
liciT,  Implore,  Supplicate.  These  words  agree  in  mark- 
ing that  sense  of  want  which  leads  men  to  beg  some  favor. 
To  solicit  is  to  make  a  request,  with  some  degree  of  ear- 
nestness and  repetition,  of  one  whom  we  address  as  a 
euperior.  To  entreat  implies  greater  m-gency,  usually 
enforced  by  adducing  reasons  or  arguments.  To  beseech 
is  still  stronger,  and  belongs  rather  to  the  language  of 
poetry  and  imagination.  To  im//)lore  denotes  increased 
fervor  of  entreaty,  as  addressed  either  to  equals  or  supe- 
riors. To  supplicate  expresses  the  extreme  of  entreaty, 
and  usually  implies  a  state  of  deep  humiliation.  Thus,  a 
captive  supplicates  a  conqueror  to  spare  his  life.  Men 
solicit  by  virtue  of  tlieir  interest  with  another ;  they  en- 
treat in  the  use  of  reasoning  and  strong  representations  ; 
they  beseech  with  importunate  earnestness ;  they  implore 
from  a  sense  of  overwhelming  distress ;  they  supplicate 
with  a  feeling  of  the  most  absolute  inferiority  and  de- 
pendence. 

Be-seech',  n.  Solicitation;  supplication.  [06s.  or 
Poetic']  Shak. 

Be-seech'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  beseeches. 

Be-seeoh'ing,  a.  Entreating  urgently ;  imploring ; 
as,  a  beseeching  look.  —  Be-seech'lng-ly,  adv.  —  Be- 
seech'lJig-ness,  re. 

Be-seech'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  beseeching  or 
entreating  earnestly,     [i?.]  Goodwin. 

Be-seek'  (be-sek'),  v.  t.  To  beseech.   [O65.]   Chaucer. 

Be-seem'  (be-sem'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beseemed 
(-semd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beseeming.]  [Pref.  be-  +  seem.l 
Literally :  To  appear  or  seem  {well,  ill,  best,  etc.)  for 
(one)  to  do  or  to  have.  Hence :  To  be  fit,  suitable,  or 
proper  for,  or  worthy  of ;  to  become  ;  to  befit. 

A  duty  well  beseeming  the  preachers.    Clarendon. 

"What  form  of  speech  or  behavior  beseemeth  us,  in  our  prayers 
to  God  ?  Hooker. 

Be-seem',  v.  i.    To  seem ;  to  appear ;  to  be  fitting. 

[06«.]    "  As  beseemed  best."  Spenser. 

Be-seem'lng,  n.    1.  Appearance ;  look ;  garb,   [fibs.] 

I . . .  did  company  these  three  in  poor  beseeming.    Shak. 

2.  Comeliness.  Baret. 

Be-seem'ing,  a.    Becoming ;  suitable.     [_Archaic]  — 

Be-seem'lng-ly,  adv. — Be-seem'ing-ness,  n. 

Be-seemly,  a.     Fit ;  suitable ;  becoming.     [Arehaici 
In  beseemlf/  order  eitten  there.  Skenstone. 


Be-seen'  (be-sen'),  a.     [Properly  the  p.  p.  of  besee.] 

1.  Seen;  appearing.     \_Obs.  or  Archaic] 

2.  Decked  or  adorned ;  clad.     [Ai'chaic']        Chaticer. 

3.  Accomplished ;  versed.    lArchaic]  Spenser. 
Be-set'  (be-sgf),  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beset  ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Besetting.]  [AS.  besetian  (akin  to  OHG.  bisuzjan, 
G.  besetzen,  D.  bezetlen) ;  pref.  be-  -\-  settan  to  set.  See 
Set.]  1.  To  set  or  stud  (anythmg)  witli  ornaments  or 
prominent  objects. 

A  robe  of  azure  beset  with  drops  of  gold.       Spectator. 

The  garden  is  so  beset  with  all  manner  of  sweet  shrubs  that  it 
perfumes  the  air.  Eveli/n. 

2.  To  hem  in  ;  to  waylay  ;  to  surround  ;  to  besiege  ; 
to  blockade.     "  Beset  with  foes."  Milton. 

Let  thy  troops  beset  our  gates.  Addison. 

3.  To  set  upon  on  all  sides ;  to  perplex  ;  to  harass ;  — 
said  of  dangers,  obstacles,  etc.  "  Adam,  sore  beset,  re- 
plied." Milton.  ^^ Beset  with  ills."  Addison.  "In- 
commodities  vvliich  beset  old  age."     Burke. 

4.  To  occupy ;  to  employ  ;  to  use  up.  [Ois.]  Chaucer. 
Syn.  —  To  surround;  inclose;   environ;   hem  in;  be- 
siege ;  encircle ;  encompass ;  embarrass ;  urge ;  press. 

Be-set'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  besetting,  or  the 
state  of  bemg  beset ;  also,  that  which  besets  one,  as  a 
sin.     "  Fearing  a  Jesetoicre^."  Kaiie. 

Be-set'ter  (-ter),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  besets. 

Be-set'ting,  a.  Habitually  attacking,  harassing,  or 
pressing  upon  or  about ;  as,  a  besetting  sin. 

Be-Shlne'  (be-shin'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beshone  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beshining.]     To  shine  upon ;  to  Ulumine. 

Ld.  Berners. 

II  Be-show'  (be-sho'),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zobl.)  See 
Candlefish. 

Be-shreW  (be-shru'),  V.  t.    To  curse  ;  to  execrate. 

Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily.  Shak. 

tg^"  Often  a  very  mild  form  of  imprecation  ;  some- 
times so  far  from  implying  a  curse,  as  to  be  uttered  coax- 
ingly,  nay  even  with  some  tenderness.  Schmidt. 

Be-shroud'  (bt-shroud'),  v.  i.  To  cover  with,  or  as 
with,  a  shroud  ;  to  screen. 

Be-Shut'  (be-shuf),  V.  t.     To  shut  up  or  out.     [06s.] 

Be-Side'  (be-sid'),  prep.  [OE.  biside,  bisiden,  bisides, 
prep,  and  adv.,  beside,  besides  ;  pref.  be-  by  -|-  side.  Cf. 
Besides,  and  see  Side,  n.]  1.  At  the  side  of ;  on  one 
side  of.     "Beside  him  hung  his  bow."  Milton. 

2.  Aside  from ;  out  of  the  regular  course  or  order  of; 
in  a  state  of  deviation  from  ;  out  of. 


[You]  have  done  enough 
To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 


Shak. 


3.  Over  and  above  ;  distinct  from  ;  in  addition  to.  [In 
this  use  besides  is  now  commoner.] 

"Wise  and  learned  men  beside  those  whose  names  are  in  the 
Christian  records.  Addison. 

To  be  beside  one's  self,  to  be  out  of  one's  wits  or  senses. 
Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself.  Acts  xxvi.  24. 

Syn. — Beside,  Besides.  These  words,  whether  used 
as  prepositions  or  adverbs,  have  been  considered  strictly 
synonymous,  from  an  early  period  of  our  literature,  and 
have  been  freely  interchanged  by  our  best  writers.  There 
is,  however,  a  tendency,  in  present  usage,  to  make  the 
following  distinction  between  them :  1.  That  beside  be 
used  only  and  always  as  a  preposition,  with  the  original 
meaning  "  by  the  side  of ;  "  as,  to  sit  beside  a  fountain ; 
or  with  the  closely  allied  meamng  "  aside  from,"  "  apart 
from,"  or  "  out  of ; "  as,  this  is  beside  our  present  pur- 
pose; to  be  beside  one's  self  with  joy.  The  adverbial 
sense  to  be  wholly  transferred  to  the  cognate  word.  2. 
That  besides,  as  a  preposition,  take  the  remaining  sense 
"  in  addition  to ;  "  as,  besides  all  this ;  besides  the  consid- 
erations here  offered.  "There  was  a  famine  in  the  land 
6e«'(?es  the  first  famine."  Gere.  xxvi.  1.  And  that  it  also 
take  the  adverbial  sense  of  "  moreover,"  "  beyond,"  etc., 
which  had  been  divided  between  the  words ;  as,  besides, 
there  are  other  considerations  which  belong  to  this  case. 
The  following  passages  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  use  of 
the  words :  — 

Lovely  Thais  sits  beside  thee.  Dryden. 


Only  be  patient  till  we  have  appeased 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear. 


Shak. 


It  is  beside  my  present  business  to  enlarge  on  this  specula- 
tion. Locke. 
Besides  this,  there  are  persons  in  certain  situations  who  are 
expected  to  be  charitable.                                            £p.  Fortevs. 
And,  besides,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him  ;  there  stand  I  in  much  peril.    Shak. 
That  man  that  does  not  know  those  things  which  are  of 
necessity  for  him  to  know  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  whatever  he 
may  know  besides.                                                                  Tilloison. 
See  Moreover. 

Be-sides'  (be-sidz'), )  adv.     [OE.     Same   as  beside, 
Be-Side'  (be-sW),      (      prep. ;  the  ending  -s  is  an  ad- 
verbial one,  prop,  a  genitive  sign.]     1.  On  one  side. 
[06s.]  Chaucer.    Shak. 

2.  More  than  that ;  over  and  above  ;  not  included  in 
the  number,  or  in  what  has  been  mentioned ;  moreover ; 
in  addition. 

The  men  said  unto  Lot,  Hast  thou  here  any  besides  ? 

Gen.  xix.  12. 


To  all  beside,  as  much  an  emptv  shade. 
An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Csesar  dead. 


Pope. 


These  sentences  may  be  considered  as  elliptical. 
Be-sldes  (be-sldz'),  prep.     Over  and  above  ;  separate 
or  distinct  from ;  in  addition  to  ;  other  than  ;  else  than. 
See  Beside, prep.,  3,  and  Syn.  under  Beside. 

Besides  your  cheer,  you  shall  have  sport.  Shak. 

Be-slege'  (be-sej'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Besieged 
(-sejd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Besieging.]  [OE.  bisegen  ;  pref. 
je-  -f  segen  to  siege.  See  Siege.]  To  beset  or  surround 
with  armed  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  to  sur- 
render ;  to  lay  siege  to  ;  to  beleaguer  ;  to  beset. 

Till  Paris  was  besieged,  famislied,  and  lost.         Shak. 
Syn.  —To  environ ;  hem  in ;  invest ;  encompass. 
Be-siege'ment  (-ment),  n.    The  act  of  besieging,  or 
the  state  of  being  besieged.  Gelding. 


Be-Sle'ger  (be-se'jer),  n.  One  who  besieges;  —  op- 
posed to  the  besieged. 

Be-sie'ging  (-jtng),  a.  That  besieges ;  laying  siege  to. 
—  Be-sie'ging-ly,  adv. 

Be-Sit'  (be-sif),  V.  t.  [Pref.  6e-  -f  sitP[  To  suit ;  to 
fit ;  to  become.     \Obs.~\ 

Be-slab'ber  (be-slSb'ber),  V.  t.    To  beslobber. 

Be-Slave'  (-slav'),  v.  t.    To  enslave.  [06s.]   Bp.  Hall. 

Be-Slav'er  (be-slSv'er),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Besl'AV- 
ered  (-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Besl.vverinq.]  To  defile 
with  slaver ;  to  beslobber. 

Be-Slime'  (be-slim'),  v.  t.  To  daub  with  slime ;  to 
soil.     [06s.]  £.  Jonson. 

Be-Slob'ber  (be-sl5b'ber),  v.  t.  To  slobber  on ;  to 
smear  with  spittle  running  from  the  mouth.  Also  Fig. ; 
as,  to  beslobber  with  praise. 

Be-SlUb'ber  (be-slub'ber),  V.  t.    To  beslobber. 

Be-smear'  (be-smer'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Besmeared 
(-smerd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Besmearing.]  To  smear  with 
any  viscous,  glutinous  matter ;  to  bedaub ;  to  soil. 

Besmeared  with  precious  balm.  Spenser. 

Be-smear'er  (-er),  n.    One  that  besmears. 

Be-smirch'  (be-smerch'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Be- 
SMIKCHED  (-smerchf)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Besmirching.]  To 
smirch  or  soil ;  to  discolor ;  to  obscure.  Hence  :  To 
dishonor  ;  to  sully.  Shak. 

Be-smoke'  (be-smok'),  V.  t.     1.  To  foul  with  smoke. 

2.  To  harden  or  dry  in  smoke.  Johnson. 

Be-smut'  (be-smiSf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Besmutted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Besmutting.]  [Pref.  6e-  -f-  smut :  cf.  AS. 
besmitan,  and  also  OE.  besmotren.J  To  blacken  with 
smut ;  to  foul  with  soot. 

Be-snow'  (be-sno'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Besnowed 
(-snod').]  [OE.  bisnewen,  AS.  besmwan;  pref.  6e-  -f- 
sniwan  to  snow.]  1.  To  scatter  like  snow ;  to  cover 
thick,  as  with  snow  flakes.     [JJ.]  Gower, 

2.  To  cover  vrith  snow ;  to  whiten  with  snow,  or  as 
with  snow. 

Be-snuff'  (-snilf'),  v.  t.  To  befoul  with  snuff.    Yming. 

Be-SOgne'  (be-zonQ,  n.  [F.  bisogne.}  A  worthless 
fellow ;  a  bezonian.     [06s.] 

Be'som  (be'ziim),  n.   [OE.  besme,  besum,  AS.  besma  ; 
akin  to  D.  bezem,  OHG.  pesamo,  G.  besen;   of  uncertain 
origin.]     A  brush  of  twigs  for  sweeping  ;  a  broom  ;  any- 
thing which  sweeps  away  or  destroys.    [Archaic  or  Fig-I 
I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction.    Isa.  xiv.  23. 
The  housemaid  with  her  Scsom.  W.  Irving. 

Be'som,  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Besomed  (-ziimd).]    To 

sweep,  as  with  a  besom.    [Archaic  or  Poetic']     Cowper. 

Rolls  back  all  Greece,  and  besoms  wide  the  plain.    Barlow. 

Be'SOm-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  uses  a  besom.    [Archaic] 

Be-SOrt'  (be-s6rt'),  v.  t.  To  assort  or  be  congruous 
with  ;  to  fit,  or  become.    [06s.] 

Such  men  as  may  besort  your  age.  Shak, 

Be-SOrt',  n.   Befitting  associates  or  attendants.  [06s.] 
With  such  accommodation  and  besort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding.  Shak. 

Be-SOt'  (be-s5t'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Besotted  (-t6d) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Besotting.]  To  make  sottish  ;  to  make 
dull  or  stupid  ;  to  stupefy ;  to  infatuate. 

Fools  besotted  with  their  crimes.  HudHrras. 

.  Be-SOt'ted,  a.  Made  sottish,  senseless,  or  infatuated  ; 
characterized  by  drunken  stupidity,  or  by  infatuation ; 
stupefied.  ".Besotted  devotion."  Sir  W.  Scott. —  Be- 
sot'ted-ly,  adv.  —  Be-sot'ted-ness,  n.  MiVon. 

Be-SOt'ting-ly,  adv.    In  a  besotting  manner. 

Be-SOUght'  (be-saf),  p.  p.  of  Beseech. 

Be-span'gle  (be-spSn'g'I),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Be- 
spangled (-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Bespangling  (-gling).] 
To  adorn  with  spangles  ;  to  dot  or  sprinkle  with  some- 
thing brilliant  or  glittering. 

The  grass ...  is  all  bespangled  with  dewdrops.     Cowper. 

Be-spat'ter  (be-spSt'ter),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bespat- 
tered (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bespattering.]  1.  To 
soil  by  spattering;  to  sprinkle,  esp.  with  dirty  water, 
mud,  or  anything  which  wiU  leave  foul  spots  or  stains. 

2.  To  asperse  with  calumny  or  reproach. 

Whom  never  faction  could  bespatter.  Swift. 

Be-Spawl'  (be-spal'),  V.  t.  To  daub,  soil,  or  make 
foul  with  spawl  or  spittle.     [06s.]  Milton. 

Be-speak'  (be-spek'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Bespoke  (-spok'), 
Bespaee  {Archaic) ;  p.  p.  Bespoke,  Bespoken  (-spo'k'n)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bespeaking.]  [OE.  bispeken,  AS.  6e- 
sprecan,  to  speak  to,  accuse ;  pref.  6e-  -f  sprecan  to 
speak.  See  Speak.]  1.  To  speak  or  arrange  for  before- 
hand ;  to  order  or  engage  against  a  future  time ;  as,  to 
bespeak  goods,  a  right,  or  a  favor. 

Concluding,  naturally,  that  to  gratify  his  avarice  was  to  be- 
tpeak  his  favor.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  show  beforehand ;  to  foretell ;  to  indicate. 
[They]  bespoke  dangers  ...  in  order  to  scare  the  allies.   Swift. 

3.  To  betoken ;  to  show ;  to  indicate  by  external 
marks  or  appearances. 

When  the  abbot  of  St.  Martin  was  born,  he  had  so  little  tlic 
figure  of  a  man  that  it  bespoke  him  rather  a  monster.         Zockt. 

4.  To  speak  to  ;  to  address.    [Poetic] 

He  thus  the  queen  bespoke.  Dryden. 

Be-speak',  v.  i.    To  speak.    [06s.]  Milton. 

Be-speak',  n.  A  bespeaking.  Among  actors,  a  ben- 
efit (when  a  particular  play  is  bespoken).  "The  iiight 
of  her  bespeak."  Dickens. 

Be-speak'er  (be-spek'er),  n.     One  who  bespeaks. 

Be-spec'kle  (be-spSk'k'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bk- 
SPEOKLED  (-k'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bespeckling.]  To  mark 
with  speckles  or  spots.  Milton. 

Be-spew'(be-8pu'),  v.  t.  To  soil  or  daub  with  spew; 
to  vomit  on. 

Be-splce'  (be-spis'),  V.  t.  To  season  with  spice,  or  with 
some  spicy  drug.  Shak. 

Be-splrl'  (be-sperf),  v.  t.     Same  as  Bespcet. 
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Be-splt'  (be-spif),  V.  t.  \imp.  Bespit  ;  p.  p.  Bespit, 
Bespitten  (-t'u) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bespittino.]  To  daub 
or  soil  with  spittle.  Johnson. 

Be-spoke'  (be-spok'),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Bespeak. 

Be-spot'  (be-spof),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bespotted 
(-tSd) ;  p.  pr.&vb.n.  Bespottino.]  To  mark  with  spots, 
or  as  with  spots. 

Be-spread'  (be-spred'),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bespkead  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bespeeading.]    To  spread  or  cover  over. 
The  carpet  which  bespread 
His  rich  pavilion's  floor.  Glover. 

Be-sprent' (be-sprgnf),  fi.  ^.  [OE.  bespreynt,  p.  p.  of 
besprengen,  bisprengen,  to  besprinkle,  AS.  besprengan, 
akin  to  D.  &  G.  besprengen  ;  pref.  be-  +  sprengan  to 
sprinkle.    See  Sprinkle.]    Sprinkled  over  ;  strewed. 

His  face  besprent  with  liquid  crystal  shines.    Shenslone. 
The  floor  with  tassels  of  fir  was  besprent.    Longfellow. 

Be-sprin'kle  (-sprTn'k'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Be- 
•peinkled  (-k'ld)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bespeinkling  (-kling).] 
To  sprinkle  over ;  to  scatter  over. 

The  bed  besprbiklcs,  and  bedews  the  ground.    Drijden. 

Be-sprln'kler  (be-sprin'kler),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  besprinkles. 

Be-sprin'kling  (-klTng),«.  The  act  of  sprinkling  any- 
thing ;  a  sprinkling  all  over. 

Be-spnrt'  (be-spflrf),  v.  t.  To  spurt  on  or  over ;  to 
asperse.     \_Obs.']  ^  Milton. 

Bes'se-mer  steel'  (b6s'ae-mer  stel').  Steel  made  di- 
rectly from  cast  iron,  by  burning  out  a  portion  of  the  car- 
bon and  other  impurities  that  the  latter  contains,  through 
the  agency  of  a  blast  of  air  which  is  forced  through  the 
molten  metal;  —  so  called  from  Sir  Henry  .Bessemer,  an 
English  engineer,  the  inventor  of  the  process. 

Best  (bSst),  a.;  superl.  of  Good.  [AS.  besla,  best, 
contr.  from  betesl,  betst,  belsta;  akin  to  Gotli.  batisls, 
OHG.  pezzislo,  G.  best,  beste,  D.  best,  Icel.  beztr,  Dan. 
best,  Sw.  bdsl.  This  word  has  no  connection  in  origin 
with  good.  See  Better.]  1.  Having  good  qualities  in 
the  highest  degree  ;  most  good,  kind,  desirable,  suitable, 
etc. ;  most  exceDent ;  as,  the  best  man ;  the  best  road ; 
the  best  cloth  ;  the  best  abilities. 

When  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man.      Shak. 
Heaven's  last,  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight.    Milton. 

2.  Most  advanced ;  most  correct  or  complete ;  as,  the 
best  scholar ;  the  best  view  of  a  subject. 

3.  Most ;  largest ;  as,  the  best  part  of  a  week. 

Best  man,  the  oiJy  or  principal  groomsman  at  a  wed- 
ding ceremony. 

Best,  n.  Utmost ;  highest  endeavor  or  state ;  most 
nearly  perfect  thing,  or  being,  or  action ;  as,  to  do  one's 
best ;  to  the  best  of  our  abUity. 

At  best,  in  the  utmost  degree  or  extent  applicable  to  the 
case ;  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances ;  as,  life  is 
a<  6es^  very  short.  —  For  beet,  finally.  [06s.]  "Those  con- 
stitutions . .  .  are  now  established  for  best,  and  not  to  be 
mended."  Milton.  —  To  get  the  best  of,  to  gain  an  advan- 
tage over,  whether  fairly  or  unfairly.  —  To  make  the  best 
of.  (a)  To  improve  to  the  utmost ;  to  use  or  dispose  of 
to  the  greatest  advaut£^e.  "Let  there  be  freedom  to 
carry  their  commodities  where  they  can  make  the  best 
of  them."  Bacon.  Q>)  To  reduce  to  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  ;  as,  to  make  the  best  of  ill  fortune  or  a  bad 
bargain. 

Best,  adv.  :  superl.  of  Well.  1.  In  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  beyond  all  others.  "  Thou  serpent  I  That  name 
Serf  befits  thee. "  Milton. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small.  Coleridge. 

2.  To  the  most  advantage ;  with  the  most  success, 
ease,  profit,  benefit,  or  propriety. 

Had  we  best  retire  ?    I  see  a  storm.  Milton. 

Had  1  not  best  go  to  her  ?  Thackeray. 

3.  Most  intimately ;  most  thoroughly  or  correctly ;  as, 
what  is  expedient  is  best  known  to  himself. 

Best,  V.  t.    To  get  the  better  of.     [_Colloq.'\ 

Be-stad'  (be-st5d'),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Bestead.  Beset ; 
put  in  peril.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Be-Staln'  (be-stan'),  V.  t.     To  stain. 

Be-Star'  (be-star'),  r.i.  {imp.  &  p.p.  Bestareed 
(-stard').]  To  sprinkle  with,  or  as  with,  stars ;  to  deco- 
rate with,  or  as  with,  stars ;  to  bestud.  "  Bestarred  with 
anemones."  W.  Black. 

Be-stead'  (be-sted'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bestead  or 
Bested,  also  {Obs.)  Bestad.  In  sense  3  imp.  also  Be- 
steaded.] [Pref.  be-  -j-  stead  a  place.]  1.  To  put  in  a 
certain  situation  or  condition ;  to  circumstance ;  to  place. 
[Only  in  p.  p.'] 

They  shall  pass  through  it,  hardly  bestead  and  hungry  :  .  .  . 

and  curse  their  king  and'^their  God.  Is.  viii.  21. 

Many  far  worse  bestead  than  ourselves.       Barrow. 

2.  To  put  in  perU ;  to  beset.    [Only  in  p.  p."]  Chaucer. 

3.  To  serve  ;  to  assist ;  to  profit ;  to  avail.        Ifilton. 
Bes'tial  (bes'chal ;  106),  a.     [F.  bestial,  L.  bestialis, 

b.  bestia  beast.    See  Beast.]    1.  Belonging  to  a  beast, 
or  to  the  class  of  beasts. 

Among  the  bestial  herds  to  range.  Milton. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  beast ;  brutal ;  below  the 
dignity  of  reason  or  humanity ;  irrational ;  carnal ;  beast- 
ly; sensual.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Brutish ;  beastly  ;  brutal ;  carnal ;  vile  ;  low ; 
depraved ;  sensual ;  filthy. 

Bes'tial,  n.  A  domestic  animal ;  also  collectively, 
cattle ;  as,  other  kinds  of  bestial.     [Scot.} 

Bes-tial'i-ty  (bes-chSl'T-ty  or  bes'chi-Sl'T-ty),  n.  [P. 
bestialite-l     1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  bestial. 

2.  Unnatural  coimection  with  a  beast. 

Bes'tial-ize  (bes'chal-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bestial- 
ized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bestializing.]  To  make  bes- 
tial, or  like  a  beast ;  to  degrade ;  to  brutalize. 

The  process  of  bestializing  humanity.  Hare. 

Bes'tial-ly.  adv.    In  a  bestial  manner. 

Be-Stlck'  (be-stik'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  BESTncK 
(-stuk') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bestioking.]     To  stick  over,  as 


with  sharp  points  pressed  in ;  to  mark  by  infixing  points 
or  spots  here  and  there ;  to  pierce. 
Truth  shall  retire 
Bestuck  with  slanderous  darts.  Milton. 

Be-Still'  (be-stil'),  V.  t.     To  make  still. 
Be-Stlr'  (be-ster'),  v.  i.     [imp.   &  p.  p.  Bestirred 
(-sterd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bestieeing.]    To  put  into  brisk 
or  vigorous  action ;  to  move  with  life  and  vigor ;  —  usu- 
ally with  the  reciprocal  pronoim. 

You  have  so  bestirred  your  valor.  Shak. 

Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake.      3Iilton. 

Be-Stonn'  (be-stSrm'),  V.  i.  &  t.    To  storm.       Young. 

Be-stOW'  (be-sto'),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bestowed 

(-stod') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bestowing.]     [OE.  bestowen  ; 

pref.  be-  ^  stow  a  place.    See  Stow.]    1.  To  lay  up  in 

store ;  to  deposit  for  safe  keeping ;  to  stow ;  to  place  ; 

to  put.     "  He  bestowed  it  in  a  pouch."         Sir  W.  Scott. 

See  that  the  women  are  bestowed  in  safety.       Byron. 

2.  To  use  ;  to  apply ;  to  devote,  as  time  or  strength  in 
some  occupation. 

3.  To  expend,  as  money.    [Obs."] 

4.  Xo  give  or  confer  ;  to  impart ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

Empire  is  on  us  bestowed.  Cowper. 

Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor.     1  Cor.  xiii.  3. 

5.  To  give  in  marriage. 

1  could  have  bestowed  her  upon  a  fine  gentleman.    Taller. 

6.  To  demean;  to  conduct;  to  behave;  —  followed  by 
a  reflexive  pronoun.    [Obs.} 

How  might  we  see  Falstaft  bestow  himseU  to-night  in  his  true 
colors,  and  not  ourselves  be  seen  ?  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  give;  grant;  present;  confer;  accord. 

Be-Stow'al  (-al),  n.    The  act  of  bestowing ;  disposal. 

Be-StOW'er  (-er),  n.    One  that  bestows. 

Be-stOW'ment  (-ment),  n.    1.  The  act  of  ^ving  or 
bestowing ;  a  conferring  or  bestowaL 
If  we  consider  this  bestowment  of  gifts  in  this  view.    Chauncy. 

2.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed. 

They  almost  refuse  to  give  due  praise  and  credit  to  God's  own 
bestowments.  J.  Taylor. 

Be-Strad'dle  (be-strSd'd'l),  v.  t.    To  bestride. 

Be-Stiaught'  (be-straf),  a.  [Pref.  be-  -\-  draught; 
prob.  here  used  for  distraught.}  Out  of  one's  senses; 
distracted;  mad.     [Obs.}  Shak. 

Be-Streak'  (bt-strek'),  v.  t.    To  streak. 

Be-Strew'  (be-stnj'  or  be-stro'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Bestrewed 
(-strjid' or -strod')  %p.  p.  Bestrewed,  Bestrown  (-stron') ; 
p.p'r.  &  vb.  n.  Bestrewing.]  To  strew  or  scatter  over ; 
to  besprinkle.     [Spelt  also  bestrew.}  Milton. 

Be-Stride'  (be-strid'),  v.  i.  [imp.  Bestrode  (-strod'), 
{Obs.  or  R.)  Besteid  (-strid')  ; p.  p.  Bbsteidden  (-strTd'- 
d'n),  Bestrid,  Bestrode;  p.  pr.  '&  vb.  n.  Bestriding.] 
[AS.  bestridan  ;  pref.  b&-  -|-  strldan  to  stride.]  1.  To 
stand  or  sit  with  anything  between  the  legs,  or  with  the 
legs  astride :  to  stand  over 

That  horse  that' thou  so  often  hast  bestrid.         Shak. 

Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 

Like  a  Colossus.  Shak. 

2.  To  step  over ;  to  stride  over  or  across ;  as,  to  be- 
stride a  threshold. 

Be-strode'  (be-strod'),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Bestride. 

Be-Stiown'  (be-stron'),  p.  p.  of  Bestrew. 

Be-StUCk'  (be-stiik'),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Bestick. 

Be-StUd'  (be-stiid'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bestudded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bestddding.]  To  set  or  adorn,  as  with 
studs  or  bosses ;  to  set  thickly ;  to  stud ;  as,  to  bestud 
with  stars.  Milton. 

Be-SWike'  (be-swik'),  v.  t.  [AS.  beswiean ;  be-  -{- 
swican  to  deceive,  entice ;  akin  to  OS.  swikan,  OHG. 
svnhhan,  IceL  svikja.}  To  lure  ;  to  cheat.  [Obs.}  Gower. 

Bet  (bgt),  n.  [Prob.  from  OE.  abet  abetting,  OF. 
abet,  fr,  abeter  to  excite,  incite.  See  Abet.]  That  which 
is  laid,  staked,  or  pledged,  as  between  two  parties,  upon 
the  event  of  a  contest  or  any  contingent  issue ;  the  act 
of  giving  such  a  pledge ;  a  wager.  "  Having  made  his 
bets."  Goldsmilh, 

Bet,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bet,  Betted  (-tgd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Betting.]  To  stake  or  pledge  upon  the  event 
of  a  contingent  issue ;  to  wager. 

John  a  Gaunt  loved  him  well,  and  betted  much  money  on  his 

head.  Shak. 

I  '11  bet  you  two  to  one  I  '11  make  him  do  it.    O.  W.  Holmes. 

Bet,  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Beat.    [Obs.} 

Bet,  a.  &  adv.    An  early  form  of  Better.     [Obs.} 

To  go  bet,  to  go  fast ;  to  hurry.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Be'ta-ine  (be'ta-in),  n.  [Prom  beta,  generic  name  of 
the  beet.]  (Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  base,  CjH^NOj,  pro- 
duced artificially,  and  also  occurring  naturally  in  beet- 
root molasses  and  its  residues,  from  which  it  is  extracted 
as  a  white  crystalline  substance ;  —  called  also  lyeine  and 
oryneurine.     It  has  a  sweetish  taste. 

Be-take'  (be-tak'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Betook  (-tSSk')  ;  p.  p. 
Betaken  (-ta'k'n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Betaking.]  [Pref. 
be-  -f-  take.}    1.  To  take  or  seize.     [Obs.}  Spenser. 

2.  To  have  recourse  to ;  to  apply ;  to  resort ;  to  go  ; 
—  with  a  reflexive  pronoun. 

They  betook  themselves  to  treaty  and  submission.    Burke. 
The  rest,  in  imitation,  to  like  arms 
Betook  them.  Milton. 

Whither  shall  I  betake  me,  where  subsist  ?         Milton. 

3.  To  commend  or  entrust  to ;  to  commit  to.     [Obs.} 
Be-tanght'  (be-taf),  a.     [P.  p.  of  OE.  bitechen,  AS. 

betmcan,  to  assign,' deliver.     See  Teach.]     Delivered; 
committed  in  trust.     [Obs.} 

Bete  (bet),  v.  t.  To  better ;  to  mend.  See  Beete. 
[Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Be-tee1a  (be-te'la),  n.  [Pg.  beatilha.}  An  East  India 
muslin,  formerly  used  for  cravats,  veils,  etc.  [Obs.} 

Be-teem'  (be-tem'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  be-  -\-  an  old  verb  teem 
to  be  fitting ;  cf.  D.  beiamen  to  beseem,  6.  siemen,  Goth. 
gatiman,  and  E.  tame.  See  Tame,  a.}  1.  To  give ;  to  be- 
stow; to  grant ;  to  accord  ;  to  consent.     [Obs.} 

Spenser.    Milton. 


2.  To  allow ;  to  permit ;  to  suffer.     [Obs.} 
So  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  might  not  beteem  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.  Shak- 

Be'tel  (be't'l),  n.  [Pg.,  fr.  Tamil  w^frtet, prop,  mean- 
ing, a  mere  leaf.]  (Bol.)  A  species  of  pepper  {Piper 
belle),  the  leaves  of  which  are  chev/ed,  with  the  areca  or 
betel  nut  and  a  little  shell  lime,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the^ 
East  Indies.  It  is  a  woody  climber  with  ovate  many- 
nerved  leaves. 

Bet'el-guese  (bet'el-gez),  n.  [F.  Betelgeuse,  of  Ara- 
bic origin.]  {Astron.)  A  bright  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, near  one  shoulder  of  Orion.  [Written  also  Betel- 
geux  and  Betelgeuse.} 

Be'tel  nut'  (be't'l  niif).  The  nutlike  seed  of  the 
areca  palm,  chewed  in  the  East  with  betel  leaves  (whence 
its  name)  and  shell  lime. 

II  Bete'  noire'  (bat'  nwar').  [F.,  lit.  black  beast.] 
Something  especially  hated  or  dreaded  ;  a  bugbear. 

Beth-ab'a-ra  wood'  (beth-Sb'a-ra  wood').  {Bot.)  A 
highly  elastic  wood,  used  for  fishing  rods,  etc.  The  tree 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  East  Indian. 

Beth'el  (bgth'Sl),  n.      [Heb.  bcth-el  house   of   God.] 

1.  A  place  of  worsliip ;  a  liallowed  spot.  S.  F.  Adams. 

2.  A  chapel  for  dissenters.     [Eng.} 

3.  A  house  of  worship  for  seamen. 

Be-thlnk'  (be-tlunk'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bethocght 
(-that');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bethinking.]  [AS.  bepencan ; 
prefV  be-  -{-  pencan  to  think.  See  Think.]  To  call  to 
mind ;  to  recall  or  bring  to  recollection,  reflection,  or 
consideration;  to  think;  to  consider ;  — generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  reflexive  pronoun,  often  with  of  or  that  before 
the  subject  of  thought. 

I  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault.  Shak, 

The  rest . . .  may  . . .  bethink  themselves,  and  recover.  Milton, 
We  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off.  Shak. 

Syn.— To  recollect ;  remember;  reflect. 

Be-think',  v.  i.  To  tliink ;  to  recollect ;  to  consider. 
^^ Bethink  ere  thou  dismiss  us."  Byron, 

Bethle-hem  (bethle-hgm),  n.  [Heb._  belh-lekhem- 
house  of  food ;  beth  house  -f-  lekhem  food,  lakham  to  eat. 
Formerly  the  name  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane,  in  Lon- 
don, which  had  been  the  priory  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethle- 
hem. Cf .  Bedlam.]  1.  A  liospital  for  lunatics ;  —  cor- 
rupted into  bedlam. 

2.  {Arch.)  In  tlie  Ethiopic  church,  a  small  building 
attached  to  a  church  edifice,  in  which  the  bread  for  th& 
eucharist  is  made.  Audsley, 

Bethle-hem-lie  (-It),   1  n,    1.  An  inhabitant  of  Beth- 

Bethlem-ite  (-Igm-it),  1     'iehem  in  Judea. 

2.  An  insane  person ;  a  madman  ;  a  bedlamite. 

3.  One  of  an  extinct  English  order  of  monks. 
Be-thought'  (be-that'),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Bethink. 
Be-thrall'  (be-thrai'),  V.  t.    To  reduce  to  thralldom  ; 

to  inthrall.     [Ohs.}   '  Spenser, 

Be-thumb'  (be-thum'),  V,  t.  To  handle  ;  to  wear  or 
soil  by  handling,  as  books.  Foe, 

Be-thump'  (be-thump'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Be- 
THUMPED  (-thiimt' ;  215),  or  Bethumpt  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Bethumping.]    To  beat  or  thump  soundly.  Shak. 

Be-tide'  (be-tld')^  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Betided  (-tid'- 
gd),  Obs.  Betid  (-tid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Betiding.] 
[OE.  bitiden  ;  pref.  bi-,  be-  -f  tiden,  fr.  AS.  lidan,  to 
happen,  fr.  tid  time.  See  Tide.]  To  happen  to ;  to  be- 
fall ;  to  come  to ;  as,  woe  betide  the  wanderer. 

What  will  betide  the  few  ?  Milton. 

Be-tlde',  1).  i.    To  come  to  pass ;  to  happen ;  to  occur. 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide.  Shak. 

d^^"  Shakespeare  has  used  it  with  of,  "What  would 
betide  of  me  ?  " 

Be-time'  (be-tim'), )  adv.    [Pref.  be-  (for  by)  -f-  tim.e; 

Be-tlmes'  (-timz'),  f  that  is,  by  the  proper  time. 
The  -s  is  an  adverbial  ending.]  1.  In  good  season  or 
time ;  before  it  is  late ;  seasonably ;  early. 

To  measure  life  learn  thou  betimes.  Milton. 

To  rise  betimes  is  often  harder  than  to  do  aU  the  day's  work. 

Barrow, 

2.  In  a  short  time ;  soon  ;  speedily ;  forthwith. 

He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes.         Shak. 

Be-ti'tle  (be-ti't'l),  v.  t.  To  furnish  vrith  a  title  or 
titles  ;  to  entitle.     [Obs.}  Carlyle. 

Be-tO'ken  (be-to'k'n),  v.  t.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Betokened 
(-k'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Betokening.]     1.  To  signify  by 
some  visible  object ;  to  show  by  signs  or  tokens. 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  the  cloud  a  bow  . . . 
Betokening  peace  from  God,  and  covenant  new.  MEton. 

2.  To  foreshow  by  present  signs ;  to  indicate  some- 
thing future  by  that  which  is  seen  or  Imowu ;  as,  a  dark 
cloud  often  betokens  a  storm. 

Syn.  —  To  presage ;  portend ;  indicate ;  mark ;  note. 

II  B6'ton'  (ba'tSN'),  n.  [F.  beton,  fr.  L.  bitumen  bitu- 
men.] {Masonry)  The  French  name  for  concrete; 
hence,  concrete  made  after  the  French  fashion. 

Be-tongne'  (be-tiing'),  V.  t.  To  attack  with  the  tongue ; 
to  abuse  ;  to  insult. 

Bet'O-ny  (bgt'o-ny),  n.  ;  pi.  Betonies  (-niz).  [OE. 
betony,  betany,  F.  betoine,  fr.  L.  betonica,  vettonica.'} 
{Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Betonica  (Linn.). 

(8^°"  The  purple  or  wood  betony  (B.  officinalis,  Linn.) 
is  common  in  Europe,  being  formerly  used  in  medicine, 
and  (according  to  Loudon)  m  dyeing  wool  a  yellow  color. 

Be-tOOk'  (be-t55k'),  imp.  of  Betake. 

Be-tom'  (be-tom'),  a.    Tom  in  pieces ;  tattered. 

Be-tOSS'  (be-tos' ;  115),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Betossed 
(-tSst').]  To  put  in  violent  motion ;  to  agitate  ;  to  dis- 
turb; to  toss.     "  My  fteiossetZ  soul, "  Shak. 

Be-trap'  (be-trap'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beteapped 
(-trSpt').]  1.  To  draw  into,  or  catch  in,  a  trap  ;  to  in- 
snare ;  to  circumvent.  -  Gower. 

2.   To  put  trappings  on  ;  to  clothe ;  to  deck. 

After  them  followed  two  other  chariots  covered  with  red 
satin,  and  the  horses  betrappetl  with  the  same.  Stow, 
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Be-tray'  (be-tra'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Betratbe  ) 
<-tra(i') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Betrayinq.]  [OE.  betraien, 
iitraien  ;  pref.  be-  +  OF.  tra'ii-  to  betray,  F.  trahir,  fr. 
L.  tradere.  See  Traitor.]  1.  To  deliver  into  tlie  hands 
ot  an  enemy  by  treachery  or  fraud,  in  violation  of  trust ; 
to  give  up  treacherously  or  faithlessly  ;  as,  an  officer  be- 
trayed the  city. 

Jesus  said  unto  them,  The  Son  of  man  shall  be  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  men.  Matt.  xvii.  22. 

2.  To  prove  faithless  or  treacherous  to,  as  to  a  trust 
or  one  who  trusts  ;  to  be  false  to ;  to  deceive  ;  as,  to  be- 
tray a  person  or  a  cause. 

But  when  I  rise,  1  shall  find  my  legs  betraying  me.    Johnson. 

3.  To  violate  the  confidence  of,  by  disclosing  a  secret, 
or  that  which  one  is  bound  in  honor  not  to  make  known. 

Willing  to  serve  or  betray  any  government  for  hire.  Macaulaij. 

4.  To  disclose  or  discover,  as  something  which  pru- 
dence would  conceal ;  to  reveal  unintentionally. 

Be  swift  to  hear,  but  cautious  of  your  tongue,  lest  you  betray 
your  ignorance.  ^.  Watts. 

5.  To  mislead ;  to  expose  to  inconvenience  not  fore- 
«een  ;  to  lead  into  error  or  sin. 

Genius  .  .  .  often  betrays  itself  into  great  errors.      T.  Watts. 

6.  To  lead  astray,  as  a  maiden ;  to  seduce  (as  under 
•promise  of  marriage)  and  then  abandon. 

7.  To  show  or  to  indicate  ;  —  said  of  what  is  not  obvi- 
ous at  first,  or  would  otherwise  be  concealed. 

All  the  names  in  the  country  betray  great  antiq^uity.    Bi-yant. 

Be-tray'al  (-ol), «.    The  act  or  the  result  of  betraying. 

Be-tray'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  betrays. 

Be-tray'ment  (-ment),  n.     Betrayal.     [J?.]         Udall. 

Be-trlm'  (be-trlm'),  V.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Betrimmed 
(-trimd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Betrimmino.]  To  set  in  order ; 
to  adorn  ;  to  deck  ;  to  embellish  ;  to  trim.  Shah. 

Be-troth'  (be-tr5th' ;  115),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Be- 
trothed (-trSthf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Betrothing.]  [Pref. 
be-  +  troth,  i.  e.,  truth.  See  Tr0th.]  1.  To  contract 
to  any  one  for  a  marriage ;  to  engage  or  promise  in  order 
■to  marriage  ;  to  affiance  ;  —  used  esp.  of  a  woman. 
He,  in  the  first  flower  of  my  freshest  age, 
Betrotheif  me  unto  the  only  heir.  Spenser. 

Ay,  and  we  are  betrothed.  Shak. 

2.  To  promise  to  take  (as  a  future  spouse)  ;  to  plight 
one's  troth  to. 

What  man  is  there  that  hath  betrothed  a  wife,  and  hath  not 
iaken  her  ?  Deut.  xx.  7. 

3.  To  nominate  to  a  bishopric,  in  order  to  consecra- 
tion. Ayliffe. 

Be-troth'al  (-al),  n.  The  act  of  betrothing,  or  the 
fact  of  being  betrothed ;  a  mutual  promise,  engagement, 
■or  contract  for  a  future  marriage  between  the  persons 
betrothed ;  betrothment ;  affiance.  "  The  feast  of  66- 
trothal."  Longfellow. 

Be-both'ment  (  ment),  n.  The  act  of  betrothing,  or 
the  state  of  being  betrothed  ;  betrothal. 

Be-trust' (be-triist'),  ti.  «.    To  trust  or  intrust.    lObs.'] 

Be-trust'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  intrusting,  or 
the  thing  intrusted.     [_Obs.}  Chipman. 

II  Bet'SO  (bet'so),  n.  [It.  bezzo.J  A  small  brass  Vene- 
tian coin.     I0bs.~\ 

Bet'ter  (bet'ter),  a. ;  compar.  of  Good.  [OE.  betere, 
betire,  and  as  adv.  bet,  AS.  betera,  adj.,  and  bet,  adv. ;  akin 
to  Icel.  betri,  adj.,  betr,  adv.,  Goth,  batiza,  adj.,  OHG.  bez- 
eiro,  adj.,  baz,  adv.,  G.  besser,  adj.  and  adv.,  bass,  adv., 
E.  boot,  and  prob.  to  Skr.  bhadra  excellent.  See  Boot 
advantage,  and  cf.  Best,  Batful.]  1.  Having  good  qual- 
ities in  a  greater  degree  than  another ;  as,  a  better  man ; 
a  better  physician  ;  a  better  house  ;  a  better  air. 
Could  make  the  worse  appear 
The  better  reason.  Milton. 

2.  Preferable  in  regard  to  rank,  value,  use,  fitness, 
acceptableness,  safety,  or  in  any  other  respect. 

To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice.       1  Sam.  xv.  22. 

It  is  better  to  trust  in  the  Lord  than  to  put  confidence  in 

princes.  J^s.  cxviii.  9. 

3.  Greater  in  amount ;  larger ;  more. 

4.  Improved  in  health ;  less  affected  with  disease  ;  as, 
the  patient  is  better. 

5.  More  advanced ;  more  perfect;  as,  upon  better  ac- 
quaintance ;  a  better  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

All  the  better.  See  under  All,  adv. — Better  half,  an 
expression  used  to  designate  one's  wife. 

My  dear,  my  better  half  i^&aiA.  he), 
I  find  I  must  now  leave  thee.         Sir  P.  Sidney. 
'-  To  be  better  off,  to  be  in  a  better  condition.  —  Had  better. 
(See  under  Had)  The  phrase  had  better,  followed  by  an 
infinitive  without  to,  is  idiomatic.    The  earliest  form  of 
construction  was  "  were  better  "  with  a  dative  ;  as,  "//»re 
were  better  go  beside."   (Gower.)  i.  e..  It  would  be  better 
for  him,  etc.    At  length  the  nominative  (I,  he,  they,  etc.) 
supplanted  the  dative  and  had  took  the  place  of  were. 
Thus  we  have  the  construction  now  used. 
By  all  that 's  holy,  he  had  better  starve 
Than  but  once  think  this  place  becomes  thee  not.    Shak. 
Bet'ter,  n,     1.  Advantage,  superiority,  or  victory  ;  — 
usually  with  of;  as,  to  get  the  better  of  an  enemy. 

2.  One  who  has  a  claim  to  precedence  ;  a  superior,  as 
In  merit,  social  standing,  etc. ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

Their  betters  would  hardly  be  found.  Hool-er. 

For  the  better,  in  the  way  of  improvement ;  so  as  to  pro- 
duce improvement.  "If  I  have  altered  him  anywhere 
for  the  better.''''  Dry  den. 

Bet'ter,  adv.  ;  compar.  of  Well.  1.  In  a  superior  or 
more  excellent  manner ;  with  more  skill  and  wisdom, 
courage,  virtue,  advantage,  or  success  ;  as,  Henry  writes 
better  than  John  ;  veterans  fight  better  than  recruits. 

I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man.  Shak. 

2.  More  correctly  or  thoroughly. 

The  better  to  understand  the  extent  of  our  knowledge.  Loclce. 

3.  In  a  higher  or  greater  degree ;  more ;  as,  to  love 
one  better  than  another. 

Never  was  monarch  better  feared,  and  loved.       Shak. 


4.  More,  in  reference  to  value,  distance,  time,  etc.  ; 
as,  ten  miles  and  better,     ICollog.'] 

To  think  better  of  (any  one),  to  have  a  more  favorable 
opinion  of  any  one.  —  To  think  better  of  (an  opinion,  reso- 
lution, etc.),  to  reconsider  and  alter  one's  decision. 

Bet'ter  (bSt'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bettered  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bettering.]  [AS.  betenan,  belrian,  fr. 
betera  better.  See  Better,  a.]  1.  To  improve  or  amel- 
iorate ;  to  increase  the  good  qualities  of. 

Love  betters  what  is  best.  Wordsworth. 

He  thought  to  better  his  circumstances.     Thackeray. 

2.  To  improve  the  condition  of,  morally,  physically, 
financially,  socially,  or  otherwise. 

The  constant  eifort  of  every  man  to  better  himself.   Jfacaulay. 

3.  To  surpass  in  excellence  ;  to  exceed  ;  to  excel. 
The  works  of  nature  do  always  aim  at  that  which  can  not  be 

bettered.  Hooker. 

4.  To  give  advantage  to  ;  to  support ;  to  advance  the 
interest  of.     [Ote.] 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet. 

May  serve  to  better  us  and  worse  our  foes.  3Iition. 

Syn.  —  To  improve  ;  meliorate  ;  ameliorate  ;  mend  ; 
amend ;  correct ;  emend  ;  reform  ;  advance  ;  promote. 

Bet'ter,  v.  i.    To  become  better  ;  to  improve.  Carlyle. 

Bet'ter,  n.     One  who  bets  or  lays  a  wager. 

Bet'ter-ment  (-ment),  ».  1.  A  making  better ;  amend- 
ment ;  improvement.  W.  Montagu. 

2.  (Law)  An  improvement  of  an  estate  which  renders 
it  better  than  mere  repairing  would  do ;  —  generally  used 
in  the  plural.     [U.  S.~\  Bouvier. 

Bet'ter-most'  (most'),  a.  Best.  [iJ.]  "  The  6e«er- 
TOOii  classes."  Brougham. 

Bet'ter-ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  better  or 
superior  ;  superiority,     [i?.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  The  difference  by  which  fine  gold  or  silver  exceeds 
in  fineness  the  standard. 

II  Bet'tong  (bgt'tong),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zo'ol.')  A 
small,  leaping  Australian  marsupial  of  the  genus  Bet- 
tongia  ;  the  jerboa  kangaroo. 

Bet'tor  (-ter),  n.     One  who  bets ;  a  better.    Addison. 

Bet'ty  (bet'ty),  re.  1.  [Supposed  to  be  a  cant  word, 
from  Betty,  for  Elizabeth,  as  such  an  instrument  is  also 
called  Bess{\.  e.,  Elizabeth')  in  the  Canting  Dictionary  of 
1725,  and  Jenny  (i.  e.,  Jane).^  A  short  bar  used  by 
thieves  to  wrench  doors  open.     [Written  also  iettee.] 

The  powerful  betty,  or  the  artful  picklock.      Arbutlinoi. 

2.  [Betty,  nickname  for  Elizabeth.]  A  name  of  con- 
tempt given  to  a  man  who  interferes  with  the  duties  of 
women  in  a  household,  or  who  occupies  himself  with 
womanish  matters. 

3.  A  pear-shaped  bottle  covered  round  vrith  straw,  in 
which  olive  oil  is  sometimes  brought  from  Italy ;  —  called 
by  chemists  a  i<7ore?2ce_;?a.sA;.     [t?.  iS.]  Bartlett. 

Bet'U-Un  (bSt'ii-lin),  n.  [L.  betula  birch  tree.] 
(fihem.)  A  substance  of  a  resinous  nature,  obtained  from 
the  outer  bark  of  the  common  European  birch  (Betula 
alba),  or  from  the  tar  prepared  therefrom  ;  —  called  also 
birch  camphor.  Watts. 

Be-tum'ble  (be-tum'b1),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Betuk- 

bled  (-b'ld).]     To  throw  into  disorder ;  to  tumble.    [iS.] 

From  her  betumbled  couch  she  starteth.  Shak. 

Be-tU'tor  (be-tii'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Betutored 
(-terd).]     To  tutor ;  to  instruct.  Coleridge. 

Be-tween'  (bt-twen'),  jorep.  [OE.  bytwene,  bitweonen, 
AS.  betweonan,  betwednum  ;  prefix  be-  by  -|-  a  form  f r. 
AS.  tivd  two,  akin  to  Goth,  tweihnai  two  apiece.  See 
Twain,  and  cf.  Atween,  Betwixt.]  1.  In  the  space  which 
separates ;  betwixt ;  as.  New  York  is  between  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

2.  Used  in  expressing  motion  from  one  body  or  place 
to  another ;  from  one  to  another  of  two. 

If  things  should  go  BO  between  them.  Bax:on. 

3.  Belonging  in  common  to  two  ;  shared  by  both. 
Castor  and  Pollux  with  only  one  soul  between  them.  Locke. 

4.  Belonging  to,  or  participated  in  by,  two,  and  in- 
volving reciprocal  action  or  affecting  their  mutual  rela- 
tion ;  as,  opposition  between  science  and  religion. 

An  intestine  struggle,  open  or  secret,  between  authority  and 
liberty.  Hume. 

5.  With  relation  to  two,  as  involved  in  an  act  or  attri- 
bute of  which  another  is  the  agent  or  subject ;  as,  to 
judge  between  or  to  choose  between  courses ;  to  distin- 
guish between  you  and  me  ;  to  mediate  between  nations. 

6.  In  intermediate  relation  to,  in  respect  to  time, 
quantity,  or  degree ;  as,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 

Between  decks,  the  space,  or  in  the  space,  between  the 
decks  of  a  vessel.  —  Between  otu'selves,  Between  you  and  me. 
Between  themselves,  in  confidence  ;  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  matter  is  not  to  be  commmiicated  to  others. 

Syn.  — Between,  Among.  Between  etymologlcaUy  in- 
dicates only  two ;  as,  a  quarrel  between  two  men  or  two 
nations;  to  be  between  two  fires,  etc.  It  is  however  ex- 
tended to  more  than  two  in  expressing  a  certain  relation. 

1  .  .  .  hope  that  between  public  business,  improving  studies, 
and  domestic  pleasures,  neither  melancholy  nor  caprice  will  find 
any  place  for  entrance.  Johnson. 

Among  implies  a  mass  or  collection  of  things  or  persons, 
and  always  supposes  more  than  two  ;  as,  the  prize  money 
was  equally  divided  among  the  ship's  crew. 

Be-tween',  n.  Intermediate  time  or  space ;  interval. 
[Poetic  &  R.]  Shak. 

Be-twixt'  (be-twTksf),  prep.  [OE.  betwix,  bitwix, 
rarely  bitwixt,  AS.  betweox,  betioeohs,  betweoh,  betwih; 
pref.  be-  by  -)-  a  form  fr.  AS.  twa  two.    See  Between.] 

1.  In  the  space  which  separates ;  between. 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks.  Milton, 

2.  From  one  to  another  of ;  mutually  affecting. 

There  was  some  speech  of  marriage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her.  Shak. 

Betwixt  and  between,  in  a  midway  position  ;  so-so; 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.    [Collog.] 


Bevel  Gear. 


II  Benr-r^'  (bfir-rS'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  beurre  butter.]  (BoL'\ 
A  beurre  (or  buttery)  pear,  one  with  the  meat  soft  and 
melting ;  —  used  wtth  a  distinguishing  word ;  as,  Beurre 
d'Anjou ;  BeiirrS  Clairgeau. 

Bev'el  (bSv'gl),  n,  [Cf.  F.  biveau,  earlier  buveau,  Sp. 
ftaiVei/ of  unknown  origin.  Cf.  Bevile.]  1.  Any  angle 
other  than  a  right  angle ;  the  angle  which  one  surface 
makes  with  another  when  they  are  not  at  right  angles ; 
the  slant  or  inclination  of  such  surface ;  as,  to  give  a 
bevel  to  the  edge  of  a  table  or  a  stone  slab ;  the  bevel  of 
a  piece  of  timber. 

2.  An    instrument   consisting  of  two  rules  or  arms, 
jointed  together  at  one  end,  and  opening 
to  any  angle,  for  adjusting  the  surfaces 
of  work  to  the  same  or  a  given  inclina- 
tion ;  ■ —  called  also  a  bevel  square.  Gwilt. 

Bev'el,  a.  1.  Having  the  slant  of  a 
bevel ;  slanting. 

2.  Hence ;  Morally  distorted ;  not  up-     _      ,  „ 
right.     [Poetic-]  Bevel  Square. 

I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel.     Sliak. 

A  bevel  angle,  any  angle  other  than  one  of  90°.  —  Bevel 

wheel,  a  cogwheel  whose  working  face  is  oblique  to  the 

axis.  Knight, 

Bev'el,  V,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beveled  (-Sid)  or  Bev- 
elled ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beveling  or  Bevelling.]  To 
cut  to  a  bevel  angle  ;  to  slope  the  edge  or  surface  of. 

Bev'el,  V.  i.  To  deviate  or  incline  from  an  angle  of 
90°,  as  a  surface  ;  to  slant. 

Their  houses  are  very  ill  built,  the  walls  bevel.      Swift. 

Bev'eled,  Bev'elled  (-eld),  a.  1.  Formed  to  a  bevel 
angle  ;  sloping ;  as,  the  beveled  edge  of  a  table. 

2.  {Min.)  Replaced  by  two  planes  inclining  equally 
upon  the  adjacent  planes,  as  an  edge ;  having  its  edges 
replaced  by  sloping  planes,  as  a  cube  or  other  solid. 

Bev'el  gear'  (ger').  (Mech.)  A  kind  of  gear  in  which 
the  two  wheels  working  together  lie  in 
different  planes,  and  have  their  teeth 
cut  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces  of 
two  cones  whose  apices  coincide  with 
the  point  where  the  axes  of  the  wheels 
would  meet. 

Bev'el-ment  (-ment),  re.  (Min.)  The 
replacement  of  an  edge  by  two  similar 
planes,  equally  inclined  to  the  including 
faces  or  adjacent  planes. 

Be'ver  (be'ver),  n.  [OE.  bever  a 
drink,  drinking  time,  OF.  beivre,  boivre, 
to  drink,  fr.  L.  bibere.']  A  light  repast 
between  meals ;  a  lunch.     [Obs.] 

Beau.  &  Ft. 

Be'ver,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Bevered 
(-verd).]     To  take  a,  light  repast  between  meals.     [06j.] 

Bev'er-age  (bSv'er-aj),  re.  [OP.  bevrage,  F.  breuvage, 
fr.  beivre  to  drink,  fr.  L.  bibere.  Cf.  Bib,  v.  t.,  Poison, 
Potable.]  1.  Liquid  for  drinking ;  drink ;  —  usually 
applied  to  drink  artificially  prepared  and  of  an  agreeable 
flavor ;  as,  an  intoxicating  beverage. 

He  knew  no  beverage  but  the  flowing  stream.    Thomson. 

2-  Specifically,  a  name  applied  to  various  kinds  of 
drink. 

3.  A  treat,  or  drink  money.     [Slang^ 
Bev'Ue  (bev'il),  re.    [See  Bevel.] 

broken  or  opening  like  a  carpenter's 
bevel.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Bev'Ued,  Bev'Uled    (bev'Tid),    a. 

(Her.)  Notched  vidth  an  angle  like  that 
inclosed  by  a  carpenter's  bevel ;  —  said 
of  a  partition  line  of  a  shield. 

Bev'y  (bev'y),  re  /  pi.  Bevies  (-iz). 
[Perhaps  orig.  a  drinking  company,  f r. 
OF.  bevee  (cf .  It.  beva)  a  drink,  bever- 
age;  then,  perh.,  a  company  in  gen-       Bevile  (ffer.). 
eral,  esp.  of  ladies;  and  last  applied  by  sportsmen  to 
larks,  q'lails,  etc.     See  Beverage.]     1.  A  company ;  an 
assembly  or  collection  of  persons,  especially  of  ladies. 

What  a  bevy  of  beaten  slaves  have  we  here  I    Beau.  Sf  Ft. 

2.  A  flock  of  birds,  especially  quails  or  larks ;  also,  a 
herd  of  roes. 

Be-wail'  (be-wal'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bewailed 
(-■waW);  p.pr.  &  vb.  n  Bewailing.]  To  express  deep 
sorrow  for,  as  by  waiUng ;  to  lament ;  to  wail  over. 

Hath  widowed  and  unchilded  many  a  one, 

Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury.  Shak, 

Syn.  —  To  bemoan ;  grieve.  —  See  Deplore. 

Be-wall',  V.  i.    To  express  grief  ;  to  lament.       Shak. 

Be-wail'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.  Such  as  may,  or  ought  to, 
be  bewailed ;  lamentable. 

Be-waU'er  (-er),  ».     One  who  bewails  or  laments. 

Be-wail'ing,  a.  Wailing  over ;  lamenting.  —  B©- 
wall'lng-ly,  adv. 

Be-wail'ment  (-ment),  re.    The  act  of  bewailing. 

Be-wake'  (be-wak'),  v.  i,  &  i.  To  keep  watch  over ; 
to  keep  awake.     [06s.]  Gower, 

Be-ware'  (bt-wSr'),  v.  i.  [Be,  imperative  of  verb  to 
be  +  ware.  See  Ware,  Wary.]  1.  To  be  on  one's 
guard  ;  to  be  cautious  ;  to  take  care ;  —  commonly  fol- 
lowed by  of  or  lest  before  the  thing  that  is  to  be  avoided. 
Beware  of  all,  hut  most  beware  of  man  I  Pope. 

Beware  the  awful  avalanche.  Longfellow, 

2.  To  have  a  special  regard ;  to  heed.    [06«.] 


(Her.)  A  chief 


Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee, 
obey  his  voice. 


.  Beware  of  him,  and 
Ex.  xxiii.  20,  21. 


H 


K 


This  word  is  a  compound  from  be  and  the  Old 
English  ware,  now  wary,  which  is  an  adjective.  "  Be  ye 
«'«»•  of  false  prophetis.''  Wyclif,  Mait,yi\,l5.  It  is  used 
commonly  in  the  imperative  and  infinitive  modes,  and 
with  such  auxiliaries  (shall,  should,  must,  etc.)  as  go  with 
the  infinitive. 


Qse,   unite,   rude,   fuLll,   ilp,   fim;     pity;     food,   f<A>t;     out,   oil;     cbair;     go;     sing,   ink;     tbeu,   tbio;     boN;     zh  =  z  in  azuxe. 
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Bo-ware'  (be-w3r'),  v.  i.  To  avoid  ;  to  take  care  of ; 
to  have  a  care  for.   [06*.]   "Priest,  iemore  your  beard." 

Shak. 
To  wish  them  beware  the  son.  Milton. 

Be-wash'  (be-wSsh'),  v.  t.  To  drench  or  souse  with 
water.     "Let  the  maids  6ewa«A  the  men."         Herrick. 

Be-Weep'  (be-wep'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bewept 
t.-wSpt');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beweeping.]  [AS.  bewepan; 
pref.  be-  -f-  weep.']  To  weep  over ;  to  deplore  ;  to  bedew 
with  tears.     "  His  timeless  death  ftewee^imj. "    Drayton. 

Be-weep',  v.  i.    To  weep.     [Obs.l  Chaucer. 

Be-wet'  (be-w§t'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bewet,  Be- 
WETTED.]     To  wet  or  moisten.  Gay. 

Be-wnore'  (be-hor'),  v.  t.  1.  To  corrupt  with  regard 
to  chastity ;  to  make  a  whore  of.  J.  Fletcher. 

2.  To  pronounce  or  characterize  as  a  whore.         Shak. 

Be-wig'  (be-wig'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bewigged 
(-wigd').]    To  cover  (the  head)  with  a  wig.    Hawthorne. 

Be-wil'der  (be-wil'der),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  ]).  p.  Bewil- 
dered (-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bewildering.]  [Pref.  be- 
+  wilder.]  To  lead  into  perplexity  or  confusion,  as  for 
want  of  a  plain  path ;  to  perplex  with  mazes ;  or  in  gen- 
eral, to  perplex  or  confuse  greatly. 

Lost  and  bewildered  in  the  fruitless  search.    Addison. 

Syn.  —  To  perplex ;  puzzle ;  entangle  ;  confuse ;  con- 
found :,  mystify ;  embarrass ;  lead  astray. 

Be-Wll'dered  (be-wTl'derd),  a.  Greatly  perplexed; 
as,  a  bewildered  mind. 

Be-wU'dered-ness  (-dSrd-n6s),  n.  The  state  of  being 
bewildered ;  bewilderment.     [JJ.] 

Be-Wil'der-ing  (-der-ing),  a.  Causing  bewilderment 
or  great  perplexity;  as,  bewildering  difficulties.  —  Be- 
wll'der-ing-ly,  adv. 

Be-wil'der-ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  stat©  of  being 
bewildered. 

2.  A  bewildering  tangle  or  confusion. 

He  .  .  .  soon  lost  all  traces  of  it  imid  bewilderment  of  tree 
trunks  and  underbrush.  Hawthorne. 

Be-Win'ter  (-win'ter),  r.  <.     To  make  wintry.    [Obs.] 

Bew'lt  (bii'it),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  buie  bond,  chain,  fr.  L. 
boja  neck  collar,  fetter.  Cf.  Boor.]  A  double  slip  of 
leather  by  which  bells  are  fastened  to  a  hawk's  legs. 

Be-witch'  (be-wich' ;  224),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Be- 
witched (-wichf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bewitching.]     1.  To 
gain  an  ascendency  over  by  charms  or  incantations ;  to 
aflect  (esp.  to  injure)  by  witchcraft  or  sorcery. 
See  how  I  am  bewitched ;  behold,  mine  arm 
Is  like  a  blasted  sapling  withered  up.  Shale. 

2.  To  charm  ;  to  fascinate ;  to  please  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  take  away  the  power  of  resistance ;  to  enchant. 

The  charms  of  poetry  our  souls  bewitch.       Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  enchant ;  captivate ;  charm ;  entrance. 

Be-wltch'ed-ness  (-gd-ngs),  n.  The  state  of  being 
bewitched.  Gauden. 

Be-Wltch'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  bewitches. 

Be-WltCh'er-y  (-er-J),  n.  The  power  of  bewitching 
or  fascinating ;  bewitchment ;  charm ;  fascination. 

There  is  a  certain  bewitchery  or  fascination  in  words.    South. 

Be-Wltch'lng,  a.  Having  power  to  bewitch  or  fasci- 
nate ;  enchanting ;  captivating ;  charming.  —  Be-WltCh'- 

Ing-ly,  adv.  —  Be-wltch'ing-ness,  n. 

Be-wltch'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  bewitch- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  bewitched.  Tylor. 

2.  The  power  of  bewitching  or  charming.  Shak. 

Be-WOn'der  (be-wiin'der),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bewon- 
DEEED  (-derd).]     1.  To  fill  with  wonder.     [Obs.] 

2.  To  wonder  at ;  to  admire.     [Obs.] 

Be-wrap'  (be-rSp'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beweapped 
(-rSpt').]    To  wrap  up ;  to  cover.  Fair/ax. 

Be-wray'  (be-ra'),  v.  t.    To  soil.     See  Beeat. 

Be-wray',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bewrayed  (-rad') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bewrating.]  [OE.  bewraien,  biwreyen; 
pref.  be-  -f-  AS.  wregan  to  accuse,  betray ;  akin  to  OS. 
wrogian.  Fries,  wrogia,  OHG.  ruogen,  G.  rilgen,  Icel. 
rxgja,  Goth,  wrohjan  to  ac(?use.]  To  expose  ;  to  reveal ; 
to  disclose ;  to  betray.     [Obs.  or  Archaic] 

The  murder  being  once  done,  he  is  in  less  fear,  and  in  more 
nope  that  the  deed  shall  not  be  bewrayed  or  known. 

Robynson  (j)/orc's  Utopia). 
Thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee.       Matt.  xxvi.  73. 

Be-wray'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bewrays ; 
a  revealer.     [Obs.  or  ArcJiaic]  Addison. 

Be-wray'ment  (-ment),  n.     Betrayal.     [S.] 

Be-wreck'  (be-rek'),  V.  i.    To  wreck.    [Obs.] 

Be-wreke'  (be-rek'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  be-  -f  W7-eak.]  To 
wreak ;  to  avenge.     [Obs.]  Ld.  Berners. 

Be-wrought'  (be-raf ),  a.  [Pref.  be- -\- wrought,  p.  p. 
Ol  work,  V  t.]     Embroidered.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Bey  (ba),  n.  [See  Beg  a  bey.]  A  governor  of  a  prov- 
ince or  district  in  the  Turkish  dominions ;  also,  in  some 
places,  a  prince  or  nobleman ;  a  beg ;  as,  the  bey  of  Tunis. 

Bey'Uc  (-Ilk),  w.    [Turk.]   The  territory  ruled  by  a  bey. 

Be-yond'  (be-youd'),  prep.  [OE.  biyonde,  bi^eonde, 
AS.  begeondan,  prep,  and  adv.  ;  pref.  be-  -f-  geond  yond, 
yonder.  See  Ton,  Yonder.]  1.  On  the  further  side  of ; 
in  the  same  direction  as,  and  further  on  or  away  than. 

Beyond  that  flaming  hill.  6.  Fletcher. 

2.  At  a  place  or  time  not  yet  reached ;  before. 

A  thing  beyond  us,  even  before  our  death.  Pope. 

3.  Past ;  out  of  the  reach  or  sphere  of  ;  further  than ; 
greater  than ;  as,  the  patient  was  beyond  medical  aid ; 
beyond  one's  strength. 

4.  In  a  degree  or  amount  exceeding  or  surpassing ;  pro- 
ceeding to  a  greater  degree  than ;  above,  as  in  dignity, 
excellence,  or  quality  of  any  kind.  "Beyond  expecta- 
tion." Barrow. 

Beyond  any  of  the  great  men  of  my  country.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Beyond  sea.  (Law)  See  under  Sea.  —  To  go  beyond,  to  ex- 
ceed in  ingenuity,  in  research,  or  in  anything  else ;  hence, 
in  a  bad  sense,  to  deceive  or  circumvent. 

That  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud  his  brother  in  any  mat- 
ter. 1  Thess.  iv.  6. 


Be-yond'  (be-ySud'),  adv.  Further  away ;  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  yonder. 

Lo,  where  beyond  he  lyeth  languishing.        Spenser. 

Be-zant'  (be-z5nt'),  n.  [See  Byzant.]  1.  A  gold  coin 
of  Byzantium  or  Constantinople,  varying  in  weight  and 
value,  usually  (those  current  in  England)  between  a  sov- 
ereign and  a  half  sovereign.  There  were  also  white  or 
silver  bezants.     [Written  also  besant,  byzant,  etc.] 

2.  (Her.)  A  circle  in  or,  i.  e-,  gold,  representing  the 
gold  coin  called  bezant.  Burke. 

3.  A  decoration  of  a  flat  surface,  as  of  a  band  or  belt, 
representing  circular  disks  lapping  one  upon  another. 

Bez'-ant'ler  (bez'Sntler),  n.  [L.  bis  twice  (OF.  bes) 
-f-  E.  antler.]    The  second  branch  of  a  stag's  horu. 

Bez'el  (bgz'Sl;  277),  n.  [From  an  old  form  of  F. 
biseau  sloping  edge,  prob.  fr.  L.  bis  double.  See  Bi-.] 
The  rim  which  encompasses  and  fastens  a  jewel  or  other 
object,  as  the  crystal  of  a  watch,  in  the  cavity  in  which 
it  is  set. 

B^-Zique'  (bS-zek'),  n.  [F.  besigue.]  A  game  at  cards 
in  which  various  combinations  of  cards  in  the  hand, 
when  declared,  score  points. 

Be'zoar  (be'zor),  n.  [F.  bezoard,  ti.  Ar.  bazahr, 
badizahr,  fr.  Per.  pad-zahr  bezoar ;  pad  protecting  -|- 
zahr  poison;  cf.  Pg.  &  Sp.  bezoar.]  A  calculous  concre- 
tion found  in  the  intestines  of  certain  ruminant  animals 
(as  the  wild  goat,  the  gazelle,  and  the  Peruvian  llama) 
formerly  regarded  as  an  unfailing  antidote  for  poison, 
and  a  certain  remedy  for  eruptive,  pestilential,  or  putrid 
diseases.     Hence :  Any  antidote  or  panacea. 

(J^^Two  kinds  were  particularly  esteemed,  the  Bezoar 
orientate  of  India,  and  the  Bezoar  occideiilale  of  Peru. 

Bezoar  antelope.  See  Antelope.  —  Bezoar  goat  (Zo'dl.), 
the  wild  goat  {Copra  :eriaririis).  —  Bezoar  mineral,  an  old 
preparation  of  oxide  of  antimony.  Ore. 

Bez'O-ar'dic  (bgz'o-ar'dlk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  bizoardigue, 
bezoartique.]  Pertaining  to,  or  compounded  with,  bezoar. 
^n.     A  medicine  containing  bezoar. 

Bez'o-ar'tic  (bez'o-iir'tik),  )  a.      [See    Bezoardic] 

Bez'o-ar'tlC-al  (-ti-kal),  J  Having  the  qualities 
of  an  antidote,  or  of  beZoar  ;  healing.     [Obs.] 

Be-ZO'ni-an   (be-zo'ni-an),   n.     [Cf.  F.    besoin  need, 

want,  It.  bisogno.]    A  low  fellow  or  scoundrel ;  a  beggar. 

Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  hezonians.  Shafc. 

Bez'Zle  (bez'z'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bezzled  (-z'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bezzling  (-zliug).]  [OF.  besillier,  besiler, 
to  maltreat,  pillage  ;  or  shortened  fr.  embezzle.  Cf.  Em- 
bezzle.]    To  plunder  ;  to  waste  in  riot.     [Obs.] 

Bez'zle,  v.  i.    To  drink  to  excess ;  to  revel.     [Obs.] 

Bhang  (bang),  n.  [Per.  bung  ;  cf.  Skr.  bhafigd  hemp.] 
An  astringent  and  narcotic  drug  made  from  the  dried 
leaves  and  seed  capsules  of  wild  hemp  {Cannabis  Indi- 
ca),  and  chewed  or  smoked  in  the  East  as  a  means  of 
intoxication.     See  Hasheesh. 

llBhun'der  (beSu'der),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zo'dl.) 
An  Indian  monkey  {Macucus  Rhesus),  protected  by  the 
Hindoos  as  sacred.    See  Khesus. 

Bl-  (bi-).  [L.  bis  twice,  which  in  composition  drops 
the  -s,  akin  to  E.  two.    See  Bis-,  Two,  and  cf.  Di-,  Dis-.] 

1.  In  most  branches  of  science  bi-  in  composition  de- 
notes two,  twice,  or  doubly  ;  as,  fridentate,  two-toothed  ; 
fttternate,  doubly  ternate,  etc. 

2.  {Chem.)  In  the  composition  of  chemical  names 
bi-  denotes  two  atoms,  parts,  or  equivalents  of  that  con- 
stituent to  the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed,  to  one  of  the 
other  component,  or  that  such  constituent  is  present  in 
double  the  ordinary  proportion ;  as,  Jichromate,  6isul- 
phide.     Bi-  and  di-  are  often  used  interchangeably. 

Bl-ac'id  (bt-5s'Td),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  acid.]  {Chem.) 
Having  two  hydrogen  atoms  which  can  be  replaced  by 
negative  atoms  or  radicals  to  form  salts  ;  —  said  of  bases. 
See  DiAciD. 

Bi'a-bu'mi-nate  (bi'a-ku'mt-nat),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -f 
acuminate.]     {Bot.)  Having  points  in  two  directions. 

Bi-an'gU-lar  (bt-5n'gii-ler),  a.    [Pref.  i 


Having  two  angles  or  corners. 


.  bi-  +  angular.] 


Bl-an'gtu-late  (-gil-lat),    )  a.      [Pref.  bi--\-  angulate, 

Bi-an'gU-la'ted  (-la'ted),  j      angulaled.]    Biangular. 

Bi-an'gU-IOUS  (-lus),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -f-  angulous.]  Bi- 
angular.    [R.] 

Bi-an'ther-lf'er-OUS  (bt-5n'ther-Tf'er-us),  a.  [Pref. 
bi-  -\-  antheri/erous.]     {Bot.)  Having  two  anthers. 

Bi'ar-Uc'U-late  (War-tTk'ii-lat),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -f  ar- 
ticulate.]    {Zo'dl.)  Having,  or  consisting  of,  two  joints. 

Bi'as  (bi'as),  n. ;  pi.  Biases  (-5z).  [F.  biais,  perh.  fr. 
LL.  bifax  two-faced ;  1i.  bis  -\-  fades  face.  See  Bi-,  and 
cf.  Face.]  1.  A  weight  on  the  side  of  the  ball  used  in 
the  game  of  bowls,  or  a  tendency  imparted  to  the  ball, 
which  turns  it  from  a  straight  line. 

Being  ignorant  that  there  is  a  concealed  bias  within  the 
spheroid,  which  will .  . .  swerve  away.  Sir  TV.  Scott. 

2.  A  leaning  of  the  mind  ;  propensity  or  prepossession 
toward  an  object  or  view,  not  leaving  the  mind  indiifer- 
ent ;  bent ;  inclination. 

Strong  love  is  a  &tas  upon  the  thoughts.  South. 

Morality  influences  men's  lives,  and  gives  a  bias  to  all  their 

actions.  Loctce. 

3.  A  wedge-shaped  piece  of  cloth  taken  ouv  of  a  gar- 
ment (as  the  waist  of  a  dress)  to  diminish  its  circumfer- 
ence. 

4.  A  slant ;  a  diagonal ;  as,  to  cut  cloth  on  the  bias. 
Syn. —Prepossession;  prejudice;  partiality;  inclina- 
tion.   See  Bent. 

Bi'as,  a.  1.. Inclined  to  one  side  ;  swelled  on  one  side. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  Cut  slanting  or  diagonally,  as  cloth. 

Bi'as,  adv.  In  a  slanting  manner ;  crosswise ;  oblique- 
ly ;  diagonally  ;  as,  to  cut  cloth  bias. 

Bi'as,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Biased  (bi'ast)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Biasing.]  To  incline  to  one  side ;  to  give  a  particular 
direction  to  ;  to  influence ;  to  prejudice  ;  to  prepossess. 

Me  it  had  not  biased  in  the  one  direction,  nor  should  it  have 
biased  any  just  critic  in  the  counter  direction.  l>e  Quincey. 


Bi'an-ric'a-Iate  (bl'a-rik'ii-lat),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -f  au- 
riculate.]  1.  {Anat.)  Having  two  auricles,  as  the  heart 
of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles. 

2.  {Bot.  &  Zo'dl.)  Having  two  earlike  projections  at 
its  base,  as  a  leaf. 

Bl-ax'al  (bi-Sks'al),  )  a.     [Pref.  bi-  -j-  axal,  axial.'] 

Bl-ax'I-al  (-T-al),  (  (Opt.)  Having  two  axes;  as, 
biaxial  polarization.     Brewster.  —  Bi-ax'i-al-ly,  adv. 

Bib  (bib),  n.  [From  Bib,  v.,  because  the  bib  receives 
the  drink  that  the  child  slavers  from  the  mouth.]  1.  A 
small  piece  of  cloth  worn  by  children  over  the  breast,  to 
protect  the  clothes. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  An  arctic  fish  {Gadus  luscus),  allied  to  the 
cod ;  —  caUed  also  pout  and  whiting  pout. 

3.  A  bibcock. 

Bib,  Bibbe  (bib),  v.  t.  [L.  bibere.  See  BEVEBAais, 
and  cf .  Imbibe.]    To  drink ;  to  tipple.    [06«.] 

This  miller  hath  .  .  .  bibbed  ale.  Ckattcer. 

Bib,  V.  i.     To  drink  ;  to  sip  ;  to  tipple. 

He  was  constantly  bibbing.  Locke. 

Bi-ba'cions  (bt-ba'shiSs),  a.  [L.  bibax,  bibacis,  fr. 
bibere.     See  Bib.]     Addicted  to  driuldng. 

Bi-bao'i-ty  (bi-bSs'I-ty),  n.  The  practice  or  habit  of 
drinking  too  much ;  tippling.  Blount. 

Bl-ba'sic  (bi-ba'sfk),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  basic.]  {Chem.) 
Having  two  hydrogen  atoms  which  can  be  replaced  by 
positive  or  basic  atoms  or  radicals  to  form  salts ;  —  said 
of  acids.     See  Dibasic. 

Bibb  (bib),  71.    A  bibcock.    See  Bm,  n.,  3. 

Blb'ber  (blb'ber),  n.  One  given  to  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages  too  freely  ;  a  tippler  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  ■mnebibber. 

Bib'bie-bab'ble  (bib'b'l-bSb'b'I),  n.  [A  reduplica- 
tion of  babble.]    Idle  talk  ;  babble.  '    Shak. 

Bibbs  (bibz),  n.  pi.  {A'aut.)  Pieces  of  timber  bolted 
to  certain  parts  of  a  mast  to  support  the  trestletrees. 

Bib'cock'  (bib'kSk'),  n.  A  cock  or  faucet  having  a 
bent  down  nozzle.  Knight. 

Bi-bi'rine  (be-be'rTn),  n.    {Chem.)    See  Bebeerine 

Blb'1-tO-ry  (bTbT-to-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  drink, 
ing  or  tippling. 

Bi'ble  (bi'b'l),  n.  [F,  bible,  L.  biUia.  pi.,  fr.  6r. 
/Si^Ai'a,  pi.  of  /Si/SAi'of,  dim.  of  (Si'^Xos,  /3u/3\os,  book,  prop. 
Egyptian  papyrus.]     1.  A  book.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  The  Book  by  way  of  eminence,  —  that  is,  the  book 
which  is  made  up  of  the  writings  accepted  by  Christians 
as  of  divine  origin  and  authority,  whether  such  writings 
be  in  the  original  language,  or  translated ;  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  —  sometimes  in  a  re- 
stricted sense,  the  Old  Testament ;  as,  King  James's 
Bible;  Douay  Bible;  Luther's  Bible.  Also,  the  book 
which  is  made  up  of  writings  similarly  accepted  by  the 
Jews ;  as,  a  rabbinical  Bible. 

3.  A  book  containing  the  sacred  writings  belonging  to 
any  religion  ;  as,  the  Koran  is  often  called  the  Moham- 
medan Bible. 

ElWe  Society,  an  association  for  securing  the  multiplica- 
tion and  wide  distribution  of  the  Bible.  —  Douay  Bible. 
See  DoTjAY  Bible.  —  Geneva  Bible.    See  under  Geneva. 

BiVler  (bib'ler),  n.  [See  Bib,  v.  i.]  A  great  drinker ; 
a  tippler.    [Written  also  bibbler  and  bibbeler  ] 

Bib'li-cal  (bib'lT-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  the  Bible ;  as,  biblical  learning  ;  biblical  authority. 

Blb'11-cal'i-ty  (-kSl'i-ty),  n.  The  quaUty  of  being 
biblical ;  a  biblical  subject.     [R.] 

Bib1i-cal-ly  (-kal-ly),  adv.    According  to  the  Bible. 

Bib'li-Cism  (bTb'lI-siz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  biblicisme.'] 
Learning  or  literature  relating  to  the  Bible.     [R.] 

Bibli-cist  (-slst),  n.  One  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Bible ;  a  demonstrator  of  religious  truth  by  the 
Scriptures. 

Bib'U-o-graph'  (biblT-o-graf),  n.    Bibliographer. 

Bib'll-Og'ra-pher  (btb'll-og'ra-fer),  n.  [Gr.  ^ijSAio- 
ypdtjioi,  fr.  ^L^\iov  book -|- ypo<|)eii' to  write  ;  cf.  F.  biblio- 
graphe.]     One  who  writes,  or  is  versed  in,  bibliography, 

Bib'lf-o-graph'lc  (-o-grSf'ik),  I  a.       [Cf.    F.    biblio- 

Bib'li-0-graph'Ic-al  (-I-kal),  )  graphique.]  Per- 
taining to  bibliography,  or  the  history  of  books.  —  Bib'- 
li-o-graph'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Blb'11-og'ra-phy  (-Sg'ra-fJ^),  n.;  pi.  Bibliogeaphies 
(-f iz).  [Gr.  ^^^Alo■)/pa(^t'a  :  cf.  F.  bibliographic.]  A  his- 
tory or  description  of  books  and  manuscripts,  with  no- 
tices of  the  different  editions,  the  times  when  they  were 
printed,  etc. 

Bib'11-Ol'a-ter  (-Sl'a-ter),  \  n.    [See  Bibliolatey.]  A 

Bib'li-Ol'a-triSt  (-trtst),  )  worshiper  of  books ;  es- 
pecially, a  worshiper  of  the  Bible ;  a  believer  in  its  ver- 
bal inspiration.  Be  Quincey, 

Blb'li-Ol'a-try  (-trj),  n.  [Gr.  pi.p\lov  book  +  Xarpeia 
service,  worship,  Karpeveiv  to  serve.]  Book  worship, 
esp.  of  the  Bible ;  —  applied  by  Roman  Catholic  divines 
to  the  exaltation  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  over  that 
of  the  pope  or  the  church,  and  by  Protestants  to  an 
excessive  regard  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures. 

Coleridge.    F.  W.  Newman. 

Bibll-O-lOg'lC-al  (-lojT-kal),  a.  Relating  to  bibliology. 

Bib'U-ol'O-gy  (-61'6-jy),  n.  [Gr.  Pi^Kiov  book  -f  -logy.] 

1.  An  account  of  books ;  book  lore  ;  bibliography. 

2.  The  literature  or  doctrine  of  the  Bible. 
Bib'li-0-man'cy   (bTb'lT-o-man'sJ),    n.     [Gr.   PifiXCov 

book  -|-  -money:  cf.  F.  bibliomancie.]  A  kind  of  divina- 
tion, performed  by  selecting  passages  of  Scripture  at 
hazard,  and  drawing  from  them  indications  concerning 
future  events. 

Bibli-O-ma'nl-a  (bTb'lT-o-ma'nT-a),  n.  [Gr.  ^i|8Aio>' 
book  -f-  ii.avia.  madness  :  cf.  F.  bibliomanie.]  A  mania 
for  acquiring  books. 

Bib'U-O-ma'ni-ac  (-Sk),  n.  One  who  has  a  mania  for 
books.  .—  a.     Relating  to  a  bibliomaniac. 

Bib'll-O-ma-nl'ac-al  (-ma-ni'a-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  passion  for  books ;  relating  to  a  bibliomaniac. 

Bib'Ii-0-peg'iC  (-pgj'Tk),    a.     [Gr.    ^i^Kiov   book  -)- 


ale,  senate,   cS^re,    am,    arm,   ask,   final,   ^11 ;     eve,   event,   6nd,   fern,   recent ;     ice,   idea,   jQl ;     old,    obey,   6rb,   odd ; 
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irriyvvvai  to  make  fast.]  Relating  to  the  binding  of 
books,     [i?.] 

Bib'U-op'e-glst  (bib'lT-5p'e-jtst),  n.     A  bookbinder. 

Blb'U-op'e-gis'tlc  (-5p'e-jTs'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to 
the  art  of  binding  books.     [.R.]  Dibdin. 

Bib'll-op'e-gy  (-op'e-jy),  n.  [See  Bibliopeoic]  The 
art  of  binding  books.     [jK.] 

Bib'll-O-phlle  (bib'lT-o-fil),  «.  [Gr.  ptfiXiov  book  + 
<l>t\e'!v  to  love  :  cf.  F.  bibliophile.]     A  lover  of  books. 

Blb'U-oph'I-lIsm  (-Sf'i-llz'm),  n.     Love  of  books. 

Blb'll-oph'i-list  (-list),  n.     A  lover  of  books. 

Bib'li-0-pho'bi-a  (-o-fo'bT-a),  n.  [Gr.  j3tj3Aioi/  book  + 
<j>opet(T0ai.  to  fear.]     A  dread  of  books,     [i?.] 

Bib'li-0-pole  (-6-poI),  re.  [L.  bibliopola,  Gr.  j3i;8Ai- 
OTrciArjs  ;  jSi^Aioi'  book  -)-  moKeiv  to  sell  :  cf .  F.  bibliopole.] 
One  who  sella  books. 

Bib'U-0-pol'ic  (o-poi'Tk),  Blb'li-op'o-lar  (-5p'o-ler), 

a.  [See  Bibliopole,]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sale  of 
books.     ".SiftHojOoHc  difficulties."  Carlyle. 

Bib'U-op'0-lism  (-8p'6-lTz'm),  n.  The  trade  or  busi- 
ness of  selling  books. 

Bib'11-op'o-llst  (-list),  m.     Same  as  Bibliopole. 

Bibli-op'O^lis'tlC  (-5p'o-lTs'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  bibliopolism.  Dibdin. 

Bib'U-0-taph  (bib'li-S-tSf),    )  n.  [Gr.  ^i^Xiov  book  + 

Bib'li-Ot'a-phist  (-ot'a-tTst),  |  76.^^0^  a  burial.]  One 
who  hides  away  books,  as  in  a  tomb.     [J?.]  Crabb. 

Bib1i-0-thec  (-6-thek),  n.     A  librarian. 

II  Bib'li-0-the'ca  (bTb'lI-o-tlie'ka),  n.  [L.  See  Biblio- 
THEKE.]     A  library. 

Bib'li-0-the'cal  (-o-the'kal ;  277),  a.  \\j.  bibliotheca-- 
lis.     See  Bieliotheke.]    Belonging  to  a  library.    Byrom. 

Bib'li-Oth'e-ca-ry  (-oth'e-ki-ry),  re.  [L.  bibliolheca- 
rius  :  ci.V.  bibliotJiccaire.']    A  librarian.   [06*.]  Ereli/n. 

Bib'li-0-theke  (blb'lT-o-thek),  «.  [L.  bibliothecn,  Gr. 
^t/3Aco9T)Kj) ;  pi^Aiov  book  +  fl>(Kr)  a  case,  box,  fr.  rifleVai 
to  place  :  cf.  F.  bibUol/iequc]    A  library.     lObs.]    Bale. 

Bib'liSt  (bib'lTst),  n.     [Of.   F.  bibl'iste.     See  Bible.] 

1.  One  who  makes  the  Bible  the  sole  rule  of  faith. 

2.  A  biblical  scholar  ;  a  biblicist.  /.  Taylor. 
Bl-brac'te-ate  (bt-brSk'te-at),  a.     [Pref.  bi-  +  bracte- 

ate.']     {Bot.)  Furnished  with,  or  liaving,  two  bracts. 

Blb'u-lOUS  (bib'iS-lus),  a.  [L.  bibulus,  fr.  bibere  to 
drink  See  Bib,  v.  t.]  1.  Readily  imbibing  fluids  or 
moisture  ;  spongy ;  as,  bibulous  blotting  paper. 

2.  Inclined  to  drink  ;  addicted  to  tippling. 

Bib'U-lOUS-ly,  adv.  In  a  bibulous  manner  ;  with  pro- 
fuse imbibition  or  absorption.  De  Quincey. 

Bl-cal'ca-rate  (bi-kSl'ka-rat),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  calc'a- 
ra/e.]     Having  two  spurs,  as  the  wing  or  leg  of  a  bird. 

Bi-cal'lOSe  (-los),  1  a.     [Pref.  61-  +  callose,  callous.] 

Bl-cal'lOUS  (-liis),  I  {Sot.)  Having  two  callosities  or 
hard  spots.  Gi-ay. 

Bl-cam'er-al  (bt-kSm'er-al),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -\-  camera.] 
Consisting  of,  or  including,  two  chambers,  or  legislative 
branches.  Benlham. 

Bi-cap'SU-Iar  (bt-kSp'sii-ler  ;  135),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  + 
capsular:  cf.  F.  bicapsulaire.]  {Bot.)  Having  two  cap- 
sules ;  as,  a  bicapsular  pericarp. 

Bl-car'bon-ate  (bt-kar'bSn-at),  re.  [Pref.  bi-  +  car- 
bonate.] (Chem.)  A  carbonate  in  which  but  haU  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  replaced  by  a  positive  element  or 
radical,  thus  making  the  proportion  of  the  acid  to  the 
positive  or  basic  portion  twice  what  it  is  in  the  normal 
carbonates ;  an  acid  carbonate ;  — sometimes  called  .saper- 
carbonate. 

Bi-car'bu-ret'ed  or  -ret'ted    (bt-kar'bu-rgt'ed),  a. 

[Pref.  hi-  -\-  carbureted.]  {Chem.)  Containing  two  atoms 
or  equivalents  of  carbon  in  the  molecule.     \_Obs.  or  R.] 

Bi-car'1-nate  (bt-kar'i-nat),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  ca7-i- 
nate.]  {Biol.)  Having  two  keel-like  projections,  as  the 
upper  palea  01  grasses. 

Bi-cau'dal  (bt-ka'dal),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  caudal.]  Hav- 
ing, or  terminating  in,  two  tails. 

Bl-cau'date  (-dat),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  caudate.]  Two- 
tailed;  bicaudal. 

Bic'ched (bik'ked),  (r.  [Of  unknown  origin.]  Pecked; 
pitted;  notched.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Bicched  bones,  pecked,  or  notched,  bones ;  dice. 

Bice,  Bise  (bis),  n.  [F.  bis,  akin  to  It.  bigio  light 
gray,  tawny.]  {Paint.)  A  pale  blue  pigment,  prepared 
from  the  native  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  or  from  smalt ; 
—  called  also  blue  bice. 

Green  bice  is  prepared  from  the  blue,  by  adding  yel- 
low orpiment,  or  by  grinding  down  the  green  carbonate 
of  copper.  Cooleij.    Brande  &  C. 

Bi-cen'te-na-ry  (bt-sSn'te-na-ry),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -f  cen- 
tenary.] Of  or  pertaining  to  two  hundred,  esp.  to  two 
hundred  years ;  as,  a  bicentenai-y  celebration.  — re.  The 
two  huncbredth  anniversary,  or  its  celebration. 

Bi'cen-ten'ni-al  (bl'sen-tSu'nl-ol).  a.  [Pref.  bi-  + 
centennial.]     1.  Consisting  of  two  hundred  years. 

2.  Occurring  every  two  hmidred  years. 

Bi'cen-fen'ni-al,  n.  The  two  hundredth  year  or  anni- 
versary, or  its  celebration. 

Bi-ceph'a-lous  (bi-sef'a-l!is),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  cepha- 
lous :  cf.  F.  bicephale.]     Having  two  heads. 

II  Bl'ceps  (bi'seps),  re.  [L.,  two-headed  ;  bis  twice  + 
caput  head.  See  Capfpal.]  {Anat.)  A  muscle  ha\ing 
two  heads  or  origins ;  —  applied  particularly  to  a  flexor  in 
the  arm,  and  to  another  in  the  thigh. 

II  Bi-Chir'  (be-sher'),  re.  [Native  name.]  {Zool.)  A 
remarkable  ganoid  fish  {Polypterus  bichir)  found  in  the 
Nile  and  other  Africaij  rivers.     See  BKAcraooANOiDEi. 

_Bi-Chlo'l1de  (bi-klo'rid  or  -rid),  re.  [Pref.  bi-  +  chlo- 
ride.] {Chem.)  A  compound  consisting  of  two  atoms  of 
chlorine  with  one  or  more  atoms  of  another  element ;  — 
called  also  dichloride. 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  mercuric  chloride  ;  —  sometimes 
called  corrosive  sublimate. 

II  Bi'chO  (be'chS),  re.     [Sp.]    (.^ooZ.)  See  Jigger. 

Bi-chlO'mate  (bt-kro'mat),  re.  [Pref.  bi-  +  chromate.] 
(Chem.)  A  salt  containing  two  parts  of  chromic  acid  to 


one  of  the  other  ingredients  ;  as,  potassium  bichromate  ; 
—  called  also  dichromale. 

Bi-chro'ma-tlze  (bt-kro'ma-tiz),  v.  t.  To  combine  or 
treat  with  a  biclironiate,  esp.  with  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium ;  as,  bichromatized  gelatine. 

Bl-cip'1-tal  (bi-sip'i-t«l),  a.  [L.  biceps,  bicipitis :  cf. 
F.  bicipital.  See  Biceps.]  1.  {A7iat.)  {a)  Having  two 
heads  or  origins,  as  a  muscle,  {b)  Pertaining  to  a  biceps 
muscle  ;  as,  bicipital  furrows,  tlie  depressions  on  either 
side  of  the  biceps  of  the  arm. 

2.  {Bot.)  Dividing  into  two  parts  at  one  extremity; 
having  two  heads  or  two  supports ;  as,  a  bicipital  tree. 

Bi-cip'1-tOUS  (-tus),  a.  Having  two  lieads  ;  bicipital. 
'■'■Bicipitous  serpents."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Bick'er,  re.  [See  Beakek.]  A  small  wooden  vessel 
made  of  staves  and  hoops,  like  a  tub.     '^Prov.  Bng.] 

Blck'er  (bik'er),  v.  i.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Bickeued  (-erd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bickering.]  [OE.  bikeren,  perh.  fr. 
Celtic  ;  cf.  W.  bicra  to  figlit,  bicker,  bici-e  conflict,  skir- 
mish; perh.  akin  to  E.  beak.]  1.  To  skirmish  ;  to  ex- 
change blows ;  to  fight.     \_Obs.] 

Two  eagles  had  a  conflict,  and  bickered  together.    Holland. 

2.  To  contend  in  petulant  altercation ;  to  wrangle. 
Petty  tilings  about  whicli  men  cark  and  bicker.    Harrow. 

3.  To  move  quickly  and  unsteadily,  or  with  a  patter- 
ing noise ;  to  quiver  ;  to  be  tremulous,  like  flame. 
They  [streamlets]  bickered  througli  the  sunny  shade.    Tltomson. 

Blck'er,  re.     1.  A  skirmish  ;  an  encounter.     lObs.] 

2.  A  fight  with  stones  between  two  parties  of  boys. 
{Scot.]  Jamieson. 

3.  A  wrangle  ;  also,  a  noise,  as  in  angry  contention. 
Blck'er-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  bickers. 
Bick'er-lng,  re.    1.  A  skirmishing.     "  Frays  and  bick- 

erings.^'  Milton. 

2.  Altercation ;  wrangling. 

Bick'er-ment  (-ment),  ??.    Contention.  lObs.]  Spenser. 

Biok'ern  (-ern),  re.  [F.  bigorne.  See  EicoEN.]  An 
anvil  ending  in  a  beak  or  point  (orig.  in  two  beaks) ; 
also,  the  beak  or  horn  itself. 

Bi-COl'li-gate  (bt -kol'li-gat),  a.  [L.  Jw  twice  +  col- 
ligatus,  p,  p.  See  Colligate,  v.  t.]  {Zool.)  Having  the 
anterior  toes  connected  by  a  basal  web. 

Bi'col'or  (bi'kul'er),  1  a.    [L.  bicolor  ;  bis  twice  -|-  co- 

Bl'ool'ored  (-erd),      (      lor  color.]     Of  two  colors. 

Bl-con'cave  (bt-kon'kav),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -\-  concave.] 
Concave  on  botli  sides  ;  as,  biconcave  vertebriE. 

Bl-con'jn-gate  (bt-kon'jS-gSt),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  con- 
jugate, a.]  {Bot.)  Twice  paired,  as  when  a  petiole  forks 
twice.  Gray. 

Bl-con'veK  (bi-k5n'veks),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  convex.] 
Convex  on  both  sides  ;  as,  a  biconvex  lens. 

Bi'com  (bi'kSrn),  1  a.     [L.  bicornis  ;  bis  twice 

Bi'corned  (bi'kSmd),  >      +  comu  horn  :  cf.  F.  bi- 

Bi-cor'nous  (bt-kSr'nus), )  come.  Cf.  Bickern.] 
Having  two  horns  ;  two-horned  ;   crescentlike. 

Bl-cor'po-ral  (bt-kOr'po-ral),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  corpo- 
ral.]    Having  two  bodies. 

Bl-COr'po-rate   (-rat),    a.      [Pref.    bi-   +   corporate.] 
{Her.)  Double-bodied,  as  a  lion  having 
one  head  and  two  bodies. 

Bi-COS'tate  (bt-kos'tat),  a.  [Pref.  bi- 
-\-  costate.]  {Bot.)  Having  two  princi- 
pal ribs  ryinning  longitudinally,  as  a  leaf. 

Bl-cre'nate  (bt-kre'nSt),  a.  [Pref. 
bi-  -\-  CJ'enate.]  {Bot.)  Twice  crenated, 
as  in  the  case  of  leaves  whose  crena^ 
tures  are  themselves  crenate. 

Bi'cres-cen'tlc    (bl'krSs-sen'tik),    a.       Bicorporate. 
[Pref.   bi — |-  crescent.]     Having  the  form  of  a  double 
crescent. 

Bl-cru'ral  (bt-kru'ral),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -\-  crural.]  Hav- 
ing two  legs.  Hooker. 

Bl-CUS'pld (bi-kus'pTd),  \  a.     [See  pref.  Bi-,  and  C0s- 

Bl-CUS'pid-ate  (-fit),  J  pidate.]  Having  two  points 
or  prominences  ;  ending  in  two  points  ;  —  said  of  teeth, 
leaves,  fruit,  etc. 

Bl-CUS'pld,  re.  {Anat.)  One  of  the  two  double-pointed 
teeth  which  intervene  between  the  canines  (cuspids)  and 
the  molars,  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.     See  Tooth,  re. 

Bl-cy'a-nide  (bt-si'a-nld),  re.   {Chem.)  See  Dicyanide. 

Bl'oy-ole  (bi'sT-k'l),  re.  [Pref.  bi-  -f  cycle.]  A  light 
vehicle  having  two  wheels  one  behind  the  other.  It  has 
a  saddle  seat  and  is  propelled  by  the  rider's  feet  acting 
on  cranks  or  levers. 


One  form  of  Bicycle. 

Bl'cy-Oler  (-kler),  n.     One  who  rides  a  bicycle. 

Bi-cyc'llc  (bt-sTk'lik),  a.     Relating  to  bicycles. 

Bl'cy-cllng  (bl'sT-klTng),  re.  The  use  of  a  bicycle  ; 
the  act  or  practice  of  riding  a  bicycle. 

Bi'cy-olism  (-klTz'm),  re.     The  art  of  riding  a  bicycle. 

Bi'cy-Clist  (bi'sT-klist),  re.     A  bicycler. 

Bl-cyc'U-lar  (bt-stk'ij-ler),  a.     Relating  to  bicycling. 

Bid  (bid),  V.  t.  [imp.  Bade  (bSd),  Bid,  {Obs.)  Bad  ; 
p.  p.  Bidden  (bid'd'n),  Bid;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Bidding.] 
[OE.  bidden,  prop,  to  ask,  beg,  AS.  biddan  ;  akin  to  OS. 
hiddian,  Icel.  biSja,  OHG.  bittan,  G.  bitten,  to  pray, 
ask,  request,  and  E.  bead,  also  perh.  to  Gr.  veiBnv  to 


persuade,  L.  fidere  to  trust,  E.  faith,  and  bide.  But  this 
word  was  early  confused  with  OE.  beden,  beoden,  AS. 
beodan,  to  oft'er,  command ;  akin  to  Icel.  bjotSa,  Goth. 
biudan  (in  comp.),  OHG.  biotan  to  command,  bid,  G.  bie- 
ten,  D.  bieden,  to  offer,  also  to  Gr.  Trvi'0dve(T9ai  to  learn 
by  inquiry,  Skr.  budh  to  be  awake,  to  heed,  present, 
OSlav.  budeti  to  be  awake,  E.  bode,  v.  The  word  now 
has  the  form  of  OE.  bidden  to  ask,  but  the  meaning  of 
OE. beden  to  command, except  in  "  to  bid  beads."  V30.] 

1.  To  make  an  offer  of  ;  to  propose.  Specifically :  To 
offer  to  pay  (a  certain  price,  as  for  a  thing  put  up  at 
auction),  or  to  take  (a  certain  price,  as  for  work  to  be 
done  under  a  contract). 

2.  To  offer  in  words ;  to  declare,  as  a  wish,  a  greeting, 
a  threat,  or  defiance,  etc. ;  as,  to  bid  one  welcome ;  to 
bid  good  morning,  farewell,  etc. 

Neither  bid  him  God  speed.  2  John  10. 

He  bids  defiance  to  the  gaping  crowd.      GranviUe. 

3.  To  proclaim  ;  to  declare  publicly  ;  to  make  known. 
[Mostly  obs.]     "  Our  banns  thrice  bid  I"  Gay. 

4.  To  order  ;  to  direct ;  to  enjoin ;  to  command. 

That  Power  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow.       Pope. 

Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  hid  me  come  unto  thee.  Ilait.  xiv.  28. 

I  was  bid  to  pick  up  shells.  Z*.  Jerrold. 

5.  To  invite ;  to  call  in ;  to  request  to  come. 

As  many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage.    Matt.  xxii.  9. 
To  bid  beads,  to  pray  with  bead^,  as  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  to  distinguish  eacli  bead  by  a  prayer.  [Obs.]  —  To  bid 
defiance  to,  to  defy  openly  ;  to  brave.  —  To  bid  fair,  to  offer 
a  good  prospect ;  to  make  fair  promise  ;  to  seem  likely. 

Syn.  —  To  offer  ;  proffer  ;   tender  ;  propose ;  order ; 
command;  direct;  charge;  enjoin. 
Bid  (bid),  imp.  &  p.p.  of  Bm. 

Bid,  re.     An  offer  of  a  price,  especially  at  auctions ;  a 
statement  of  a  sum  which  one  will  give  for  something  to 
be  received ,  or  will  take  for  something  to  be  done  or  fur- 
nished ;  that  which  is  offered. 
Bid,  V.  i.  [See  Bid,  v.  t.]  1.  To  pray.  [Obs.]   Chaucer. 
2 .  To  make  a  bid  ;  to  state  what  one  will  pay  or  take. 
Bld'ale'  (bTd'al'),  re.     [Bid  +  ale.]     An  invitation  of 
friends  to  drink  ale  at  some  poor  man's  liouse,  and  there 
to  contribute  in  charity  for  his  relief.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Bid'da-ble  (-da-b'l),  a.     Obedient ;  docile.     [Scot.] 
Bld'den  (-d'n),^.  p.  of  Bid. 

Bld'der  (-der),  n.  [AS.  biddere.]  One  who  bids  or 
offers  a  price.  Burke. 

Bld'der-y  ware'  (bTd'der-y  wtr').  [From  Beder  oi 
Bidar  a  town  in  India.]  A  kind  of  metallic  ware  made 
in  India.  The  material  is  a  composition  of  zinc,  tin,  and 
lead,  in  which  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  are  inlaid  or 
damascened.     [Spelt  also  bidry,  bidree,  bedery,  beder.] 

Bld'dlng,  re.  1.  Command  ;  order  ;  a  proclamation  or 
notifying.     "Do  thou  thy  master's  tjrfdirej;."  Shak. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  making  bids ;  an  offer  ;  a  pro- 
posal of  a  price,  as  at  an  auction. 

Bld'dlng  prayer'  (prSr').  1  {E.  C.  Ch.)  The  prayer 
for  the  souls  of  benefactors,  said  ijef ore  the  sermon. 

2.  {Angl.  Ch.)  The  prayer  before  the  sermon,  with 
petitions  for  various  specified  classes  of  persons. 

Bld'dy  (bid'dy),  re,  [Etymology  uncertain.]  A  name 
used  in  calling  a  hen  or  chicken.  Shak. 

Bld'dy,  n.  [A  familiar  form  of  Bridget.]  An  Irish 
serving  woman  or  girl.     [Colloq.] 

Bide  (bid),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  BroED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n 
Biding.]  [OE.  biden,  AS.  bidan ;  akin  to  OHG.  bitan, 
Goth,  beidan,  Icel.  blSa ;  perh.  orig.,  to  wait  with  trust, 
and  akin  to  bid.  See  Bid,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Abide,]  1.  To 
dwell ;  to  inhabit ;  to  abide  ;  to  stay. 

All  knees  to  thee  shall  bow  of  them  that  hide 
In  heaven  or  earth,  or,  under  earth,  in  hell.       Milton. 
2.  To  remain  ;  to  continue  or  be  permanent  in  a  place 
or  state  ;  to  continue  to  be.  Shak, 

Bide,  V.  t.     1.  To  encounter ;  to  remain  firm  under 
(a  hardship) ;  to  endure  ;  to  suffer  ;  to  undergo. 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  hide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm.  Shak. 

2.  To  wait  for  ;  as,  I  bide  my  time.     See  Abide. 
Bl'dent  (bi'dent),  re.      [L.  bidens,  -entis,  having  two 
prongs ;  bis  twice  -)-  dens  a  tooth.]    An  instrument  or 
weapon  with  two  prongs. 

Bi-den'tal  (bt-dgn'tol),  a.     Having  two  teeth.    Stvi/t. 
Bl-den'tate  (-tat),  a.     {Bot.  &  Zool.)  Having  two 
teeth  or  two  toothlike  processes ;  two-toothed. 

Bi-det'  (bi-def  or  be-da' ;  277),  re.  [F.  bidet,  perh.  fr. 
Celtic;  cf.  Gael,  bideach  very  little,  diminutive,  bidein  a 
diminutive  animal,  W.  bidan  a  weakly  or  sorry  wretch.] 

1.  A  small  horse  formerly  allowed  to  each  trooper  or 
dragoon  for  carrying  his  baggage.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  kind  of  bath  tub  for  sitting  baths ;  a  sitz  bath. 
Bl-dlg'1-tate  (bt-dTj'T-tat),  o.     [Vi-ei.bi-+ digitate.] 

Having  two  fingers  or  fingerlike  projections. 

Bld'lng  (bi'ding),  re.     Residence  ;  habitation.     Howe. 

Bleld  (held),  re.     A  shelter.     Same  as  Beild.     [Scot.] 

Bield,  V.  t.     To  shelter,     [Scot.] 

Bl-en'ni-al  (bt-en'nt-ol),  a.  [L,  biennalis  and  biennis, 
fr.  bienni'um  a  space  of  two  years ;  Ms  twice  -|-  a7inus 
year.  Cf.  Annual.]  1.  Happening,  or  taking  place,  once 
in  two  years  ;  as,  a  biennial  election. 

2.  {Bot.)  Continuing  for  two  years,  and  then  perish- 
ing, as  plants  which  form  roots  and  leaves  the  first  year, 
and  produce  fruit  the  second. 

Bl-en'ni-al,  n.  1.  Something  which  takes  place  or 
appears  once  in  two  years ;  esp.  a  biennial  examination. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant  which  exists  or  lasts  for  two  years. 

Bl-en'nl-al-ly,  adv.     Once  in  two  years. 

Bier  (ber),  re.  [OE.  bsere,  beere,  AS.  bSr,  bsere  ;  akin 
to  D.  baar,  OHG,  bara,  G.  hahre,  Icel.  barar,  Dan. 
baare,  L.  feretmm,  Gr.  <l>epeTpov,  from  tlie  same  root  as  K. 
bear  to  produce.  See  1st  Bear,  and  cf.  Barrow.]  1.  A 
handbarrow  or  portable  frame  on  which  a  corpse  is  placed, 
or  borne  to  the  grave. 

2.  ( Weaving)  A  count  of  forty  threads  in  the  warp  or 
chain  of  woolen  cloth.  Knight. 
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Bier'balk'  (ber'bak'),  n.  [See  Biek,  and  Balk,  re.] 
A  church  road  (e.  g.,  a  path  across  fields)  for  fuuerals. 
[04«.]  Homilies. 

Biest'ings,  Beest'ings  (best'Ingz),  ?i.  pi.  [OE.  best- 
ynge,  AS.  bysting,  fr.  byst,  beosl ;  akin  to  D.  biesl,  OHG. 
biost,  G.  biest ;  of  unknown  origin.]  The  first  milk  given 
by  a  cow  after  calving.  B.  Jonson. 

The  thick  and  curdy  milk  .  .  .  commonly  called  biestiufj.^. 

Newiuii  (1574). 

Bi-fa'cial  (bt-fa'shal),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  facial.']  Hav- 
ing the  opposite  surfaces  alike. 

Bi-fa'ri-OUS  (bt-fa'rT-iis),  a.  [L.  bij'iirins  ;  bis  twice 
-\-farito  speak.  Cf.  Gr.  5i(|)aa-to;  twofold ;  fit's  twice + 
ifiavixi.  to  say.]     1.  Twofold  ;  arranged  in  two  rows. 

2.  (Bot.)  Pointing  two  ways,  as  leaves  that  grow  only 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  branch  ;  in  two  vertical  rows. 

Bi-fa'ri-OUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  bifarious  manner. 

Bii'er-OUS  (bTf'er-iis),  a.  [L.  bifer ;  bis  twice  + 
ferre  to  bear.]     Bearing  fruit  twice  a  year. 

Bil'lln  (-fin),  re.  [Cf.  Beaufin.]  1.  A  sort  of  apple 
peculiar  to  Norfolk,  Eng.  [Sometimes  called  beaufin  ; 
but  properly  beefin  (it  is  said),  from  its  resemblance  to 
raw  beef.]  Wright. 

2.  A,  baked  apple  pressed  down  into  a  flat,  round  cake  ; 
a  dried  apple.  Dickens. 

Bi'Hd  (bi'f id),  a.  [L.  bifidus ;  bis  twice  +  root  oifind- 
ere  to  cleave  or  split :  cf.  F.  bifide.']  Cleft  to  the  mid- 
dle or  slightly  beyond  the  middle ;  opening  with  a  cleft ; 
divided  by  a  linear  sinus,  with  straight  margins. 

BU'i-date  (bTf'T-dSt),  a.     [L.  bifidaius.']     See  Bifid. 

Bi-fi'lar  (bt-fl'ler  oc  bifl-ler),  a.  [Pref.  bi-+ filar.'] 
Two-threaded  ;  involving  the  use  of  two  threads ;  as,  bi- 
filar  suspension ;  a  bifilar  lialance. 

Bi£lar  micrometer  (often  called  a  bifilar),  an  histrument 
for  measuring  minute  distances  or  angles  by  means  of 
two  very  minute  threads  (usually  spider  lines),  one  of 
which,  at  least.  Is  movable ;  — more  commonly  called  a 
filar  micrometer. 

Bi'fla-beiaate  (bi'fla-bel'ltit),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  fiabel- 
Jate.]     (Zo'dl.)  Flabellate  on  both  sides. 

Bi'fla-gel'late  (bi'tia-jel'lSt),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  fiagel- 
Jate.]     Having  two  long,  narrow,  wliiplike  appendages. 

Bi-flo'rate  (bt-flo'rat),  I  a.     [L.  bis  twice  -f  fios,  flo- 

Bi-Qo'rous  (-flo'rus),  (  ris,  flower.]  {Bot.)  Bear- 
ing two  flowers ;  two-tlovvered. 

Bi'f  Old  (bi'f  old),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -\- fold.]  Twofold; 
double  ;  of  two  kinds,  degrees,  etc.  Shak. 

Bi-fo'li-ate  (bt-fo'lT-at),  0.  [Vvei-bi--^ foliate.]  {Bot.) 
Having  two  leaves ;  two-leaved. 

Bi-fo'li-0-late  (-o-lSt),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -\-  foliolate.] 
{Bot. )  Having  two  leaflets,  as  some  compound  leaves. 

Bif'O-rate  (bTf'6-rat  or  bi'fo-rat),  a.  [L.  bis  twice 
-\-foratus,  p.  p.  oiforare  to  bore  or  pierce.]  {Bot.)  Hav- 
ing two  perforations. 

Bif'O-rine  (bTf'S-rin'),  re.  [L.  biforis,  biforus,  having 
two  doors;  bis  tmce -\- foris  ioor.]  {Bot.)  An  oval  sac 
or  cell,  found  in  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  of  the  order 
Aracex.  It  has  an  opening  at  each  end  through  which 
raphides,  generated  inside,  are  discharged. 

Bi'lorkea  (bi'f6rkt),  a.     Bifurcate. 

Bi'form  (bi'fSrm),  a.  [L.  bifonnis;  bis  twice  -{-  forma 
shape  :  cf.  F.  biforme.]  Having  two  fonns,  bodies,  or 
shapes.  Croxall. 

Bl'formed  (bi'fSrmd),  a.  [Pref.  bi--{-form.]  Having 
two  forms.  Johnson. 

Bl-form'l-ty  (bt-fSrm'i-ty^),  re.     A  double  form. 

Bi-fom'  (bi-fSru'),  prep.  &  adv.     Before.     [Obs.] 

Bif'0-rous  (bif'o-riis),  a.  [L.  biforis  having  two 
doors;  6w  twice,  two +/om  door.]     See  Bifouate. 

Bl-front'ed  (bi-frunt'ed),  a.  li?rei.  bi--^ front.]  Hav- 
ing two  fronts.     "  Bif ranted  Janus."  Massinger. 

Bi-fur'cate  (bt-fQr'kat),  I  a.      [Pref.   bi-  -\-  furcate.] 

Bi-fur'ca-ted  (-ka-ted),   (      Two-pronged ;  forked. 

Bi-fur'cate  (-kat),  v.  i.     To  divide  mto  two  branches. 

Bi'fur-ca'tlon  (bi'fur-ka'shtin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  bifurca- 
tion.]    A  forking,  or  division  into  two  branches. 

Bi-fur'COUS  (bt-fQr'kus),  a.  [L.  bifurcus;  6w  twice 
-\-furr.a  fork.]     See  Bifurcate,  a.     [iJ.]  Coles. 

Big  (big),  a.  Icoiiipar.  Bigger;  superl.  Biggest.] 
[Peril,  from  Celtic  ;  cf.  W.  beichiog,  beichiawg,  pregnant, 
with  child,  fr.  batch  burden.  Arm.  beac'h;  or  cf.  OE. 
bygly,  Icel.  biggiligr,  (properly)  habitable  ;  (then)  mag- 
nificent, excellent,  fr.  OE.  biggen,  Icel.  byggja,  to  dwell, 
build,  akin  to  E.  be.]  1.  Having  largeness  of  size ;  of 
much  bulk  or  magnitude;  of  great  size  ;  large.  "He's 
too  big  to  go  in  there."  Shak. 

2.  Great  with  young ;  pregnant ;  swelling ;  ready  to 
give  birth  or  produce  ;  —  often  figuratively. 

[Day]  big  with  the  fate  of  Cato  and  of  Rome.    Addison. 

3.  Having  greatness,  fullness,  importance,  inflation, 
distention,  etc.,  whether  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  a 
big  heart ;  a  big  voice  ;  big  looks  ;  to  look  big.  As  ap- 
plied to  looks,  it  indicates  haughtiness  or  pride. 

God  hath  not  in  heaven  a  bigger  argument.    Jer.  Taylor. 

II^°"  Big  is  often  used  in  self -explaining  compounds ; 
SB,  6/(/-boned  ;  6iV/-sounding  ;  fti^-named;  Si^-voiced. 

To  talk  big,  to  talk  loudly,  arrogantly,  or  pretentiously. 
I  talked  big  to  them  at  first.  De  Foe. 

Syn.  —  Bulky ;  large  ;  great ;  massive ;  gross. 

Big,  Bigg,  re.  [OE.  big,  bigge;  akin  to  Icel.  bygg, 
Dan.  byg,  Sw.  bjugg.]  {Bot.)  Barley,  especially  the  hardy 
four-rowed  kind. 

"  Bear  interchanges  in  local  use,  now  with  barley,  now 
with  bigg.'"  New  English  Diet. 

Big,  Bigg,  V.  i.  [OE.  biggen,  fr.  Icel.  byggja  to  in- 
habit, to  build,  bua  (neut.)  to  dwell,  (active)  to  make 
ready.  See  Boon,  and  Bound.]  To  build.  [Scot.  &  North 
of  Eng.  Dial.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

II  Bi'ga  (bi'ga),  re.    [L.]   {Antiq.)  A  two-horse  chariot. 

Big'am  (bTg'am),  re.  [L.  bigamus  twice  married :  cf. 
F.  bigame.    See  Bigamy.]    A  bigamist.     \_Obs.] 

Big'a-mist  (-i-mTst),  n.  [Cf.  Digamist.]  One  who  is 
_  guilty  of  bigamy.  Ayliffe. 


Big'a-mons  (bTg'a-mtis),  a.  Guilty  of  bigamy ;  in- 
volving bigamy  ;  as,  a  bigamous  marriage. 

Big'a-my  (-mj^),  re.  [OE.  bigamie,  fr.  L.  bigamus 
twice  married  ;  bis  twice  -}-  Gr.  yd/ao?  marriage  ;  prob. 
akin  to  Skr.  jamis  related,  and  L.  gemini  twins,  the 
root  meaning  to  bind,  join :  cf.  F.  bigamie.  Cf.  Digamy.] 
{Law)  The  offense  of  marrying  one  person  when  already 
legally  married  to  another.  Wharton. 

^^T'lt  is  not  strictly  correct  to  call  this  offense  biga- 
my: it  is  more  properly  denominated  j3oZj/9((/HJ/,i.  e.,  hav- 
ing a  plurality  of  wives  or  husbands  at  once,  and  m  sev- 
eral statutes  in  the  United  States  the  offense  is  classed 
under  the  head  of  polygamy. 

In  the  canon  law  bigamy  was  the  marrying  of  two  vir- 
gins successively,  or  one  after  the  death  of  the  other,  or 
once  marrying  a  widow.  This  disqualified  a  man  for  or- 
ders, and  for  holding  ecclesiastical  offices.  Shakespeare 
uses  the  word  in  the  latter  sense.  Jllackslone.  Bouoier. 
Base  declension  and  loathed  bigamy.  Shak. 

Big'ar-reau'  (big'ar-ro'),  I  re.      [F.  bigarreau,  fr.  bi- 

Big'a-roon' (blg'a-roon'),  (  jran'e  variegated.]  {Bot.) 
The  large  white-heart  cherry. 

Big'-bel'lied  (big'bgl'lTd),  a.  Having  a  great  belly ; 
as,  a  big-bellied  man  or  flagon ;  advanced  in  pregnancy. 

Bi-gem'i-nate  (bt-jSm'i-nat),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -\-  gemi- 
nate.] {Bot.)  Having  a  forked  petiole,  and  a  pair  of 
leaflets  at  the  end  of  each  division ;  biconjugate  ;  twice 
paired  ;  —  said  of  a  decompound  leaf. 

Bi-gen'tial  (bt-jen'shal),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -f  L.  gens,  gen- 
tis,  tribe.]     {Zo'rjl.)  Including  two  tribes  or  races  of  men. 

Big'eye'  (blg'i'),  re.  {Zo'dl.)  A  fiish  of  the  genus  Prio- 
canthus,  remarkable  for  the  large  size  of  the  eye. 

Bigg  (big),  71.  &  V.     See  Big,  re.  &  v. 

Big'gen  (btg'g'n),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  make  or  become  big ; 
to  enlarge.     lObs.  or  Dial.]  Steele. 

Big'ger  (big'ger),  a.,  compar.  of  Bio. 

Big'gest  (big'gest),  o.,  superl.  of  Big. 

Big'gin  (big'gin),  n.  [F.  beguin,  prob.  from  the  cap 
worn  by  the  Beguines.  Cf.  Beguine,  Biggon.]  A  child's 
cap ;  a  hood,  or  something  worn  on  the  head. 

An  old  woman's  biggin  for  a  nightcap.    3£assinger. 

Big'gin,  re.  A  coffeepot  with  a  strainer  or  perforated 
metallic  vessel  for  holding  the  ground  coffee,  through 
which  boiling  water  is  poured  ;  • —  so  called  from  Mr.  Big- 
gin, the  inventor. 

Big'gin,     1  re.   [OE.  digging.    See  Big,  Bigg,  v.  t.]    A 

Big'ging,  )      building.     lObs.] 

Big'gon  (big'gun),  I  re.    [F.  beguin  and  OF.  beguinet, 

Big'gon-net  (-net),  \  dim.  of  beguin.  See  Biggin  a 
cap.]     A  cap  or  hood  with  pieces  covering  the  ears. 

II  Big'Iia  (beg'ha),  re.  A  measure  of  land  in  India,  va- 
rying from  a  third  of  an  acre  to  an  acre. 

Big'horn'  (big'hOm'),  re.     {Zo'dl.)  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain sheep  {Ovis  or  Caprovis 
montana). 

Bight  (bit),  re.  [OE.  bist 
a  bending ;  cf.  Sw.  &  Dan. 
bugt  bend,  bay ;  fr.  AS.  byht, 
fr.  bugan.  v'88.  Cf.  Boot, 
Bought  a  bend,  and  see  Bow, 
v.]  1.  A  corner,  bend,  or  an- 
gle ;  a  hollow ;  as,  the  bight 
of  a  horse's  knee  ;  the  bight 
of  an  elbow. 

2.  {Geog.)  A  bend  in  a  coast 
forming  an  open  bay  ;  as,  the 
Bight  of  Benin. 

3.  {Nant.)  The  double  part 
of  a  rope  when  folded,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  ends ;  that 
is,  a  round,  bend,  or  coil  not 
including  the  ends  ;  a  loop. 

Bi-glan'du-lar  (bt-glan'diS-ler),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  glan- 
dular.]    Having  two  glands,  as  a  plant. 

Big'ly  (big'ly),  adv.  [From  Big,  a.]  In  a  tumid, 
swelling,  blustering  manner ;  haughtily  ;  violently. 

He  brawleth  higly.    Rohynson  (.More^§  Utopia). 

Big'ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  big  ;  large- 
ness ;  size  ;  bulk. 

Big-no'ni-a  (btg-no'nl-a),  re.  [Named  from  the  Abb6 
Bignon.]  {Bot.)  A  large  genus  of  American,  mostly 
tropical,  climbing  shrubs,  having  compound  leaves  and 
showy  somewhat  tubular  flowers.  B.  capreolata  is  the 
cross  vine  of  the  Southern  United  States.  The  trumpet 
creeper  was  formerly  considered  to  be  of  this  genus. 

Big-nCni-a'ceous  (btg-no'nT-a'shiis),  a.  {Bot.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  family  of  plants  of 
which  the  trumpet  flower  is  an  example. 

Big'Ot  (big'iit),  n.  [F.  bigot  a  bigot  or  hypocrite,  a 
name  once  given  to  the  Normans  in  France.  Of  unknown 
origin  ;  possibly  akin  to  Sp.  bigote  a  whisker  ;  hombre  de 
bigote  a  man  of  spirit  and  vigor ;  cf.  It.  s-bigottire  to 
terrify,  to  appall.  Wedgwood  and  others  maintain  that 
bigot  is  from  the  same   source   as  Beguine,  Beghard.] 

1.  A  hypocrite ;  esp.,  a  superstitious  hypocrite.   \_Obs.] 

2.  A  person  who  regards  his  own  faith  and  views  in 
matters  of  religion  as  unquestionably  right,  and  any 
belief  or  opinion  opposed  to  or  differing  from  them  as 
unreasonable  or  wicked.  In  an  extended  sense,  a  person 
who  is  intolerant  of  opinions  which  confiict  with  his  own, 
as  in  politics  or  morals  ;  one  obstinately  and  blindly  de- 
voted to  his  own  church,  party,  belief,  or  opinion. 

To  doubt,  where  bigots  had  been  content  to  wonder  and  be- 
lieve. Macaulay. 

Big'Ot,  a.    Bigoted.     lObs.] 

In  a  country  more  bigot  than  ours.  Dryden. 

Big'ot-ed,  a.  Obstinately  and  blindly  attached  to 
some  creed,  opinion,  practice,  or  ritual ;  unreasonably 
devoted  to  a  system  or  party,  and  illiberal  toward  the 
opinions  of  others.     "  ^ij'O^ed  to  strife. "  Byron. 

Syn.  —  Prejudiced ;  intolerant ;  narrow-minded. 

Big'Ot-ed-ly,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  bigot. 

Big'Ot-ry  (-ilt-rj^),  re.   [Cf.  F.  bigoterie.]   1.  The  state 


Bighorn  of  Rocky  Mts. 


[Pref 


labiate.'] 


of  mind  of  a  bigot ;  obstinate  and  unreasoning  attach- 
ment to  one's  own  belief  and  opinions,  with  narrow- 
minded  intolerance  of  beliefs  opposed  to  them. 

2.  The  practice  or  tenets  of  a  bigoi. 

Big'wig'  (big'wTg'),  re.  \_Big,  a.  +  wig.']  A  person  of 
consequence  ;  as,  the  bigwigs  of  society.     [Jocose] 

In  our  youtli  we  have  heard  him  spoken  of  by  the  bigwigs  with 
extreme  condescension.  Dickens. 

Big'-wigged'  (-wTgd'),  a.  Characterized  by  pompos- 
ity of  manner.     [Eng.] 

Bi'hy-drog'U-ret  (bi'ht-drog'ii-rgt),  re.  [Pref.  bi-  -\- 
hydroguret.]  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen  with  some  other  substance.     [Obs.] 

II  Bi-jou'  (be-zhoo'),  re.  /  pi.  Bijoux  (be-zhooz').  [F. ; 
of  uncertam  origin.]  A  trinket  ;  a  jewel ;  —  a  word 
applied  to  anything  small  and  of  elegant  workmanship. 

Bi-jou'try  (be-zhoo'try),  re.  [F.  bijouterie.  See  Bi- 
jou.]    Small  articles  of  virtu,  as  jewelry,  trinkets,  etc. 

Bij'U-gate  (bij'ii-gat  or  bi'jii-gat),  a.  [L.  bis  twice  + 
jugatus,  p.  p.  of  jugare  to  join.]  {Bot.)  Having  two 
pairs,  as  of  leaflets. 

Bij'U-gOUS  (-gus ;  277),  a.  [L.  bijugus  yoked  two  to- 
gether ;  iis  twice -|-/«(7«»»  yoke,  pair.]   (£o/.)  Bijugate. 

Bike  (bik),  re.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  A  nest  of  wild 
bees,  wasps,  or  ants  ;  a  swarm.     [Scot.]       Sir  W.  Scott. 

II  Bikh  (bik),  re.  [Hind.,  fr.  Skr.  visha  poison.] 
{Bot.)  The  East  Indian  name  of  a  virulent  poison  ex- 
tracted from  Aconitum  ferox  or  other  species  of  aconite ; 
also,  the  plant  itself. 

Bi-la'bi-ate  (bt-la'bt-at),  a. 
{Bot.)  Havmg  two  lips,  as  the 
corols  of  certain  flowers. 

Bi'la-cin'i-ate  (bi'la-sTn'T- 
at),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  laciniate.] 
Doubly  fringed. 

llBi-la'lO  (be-la'lo),  re.  A 
two-masted  passenger  boat  or 
small  vessel,  used  in  the  bay  of 
Manila. 

Bi-lam'el-late  (bt-lSm'Sl-lat),  i 

Bi-lam'el-la'ted  (-la'ted),        i  .  . 

Formed  of  two  plates,  as  the  stigma  of  the  Mimulus; 
also,  having  two  elevated  ridges,  as  in  the  lip  of  certain 
flowers. 

Bi-Iam'i-nar  (-T-nar),  )  a.   [Pref.  bi-  -f-  laminar,  lam- 

Bi-lam'i-nate  (-nat),  )  inate.]  Formed  of,  or  hav- 
ing, two  laminae,  or  thin  plates. 

Bi'land  (bl'lSnd),  re.     A  byland.     [Obs.]         Holland. 

Bil'an-der  (bil'Sn-der),  re.  [D.  bijlander ;  bij  by -f 
land  land,  country.]  {JS'aut.)  A  small  two-masted  mer- 
chant vessel,  fitted  only  for  coasting,  or  for  use  in  ca- 
nals, as  in  Holland. 

Why  choose  we,  then,  like  bilanders  to  creep 

Along  the  coast,  and  land  in  view  to  keep  ?     Dryden, 

Bi-lat'er-al  (bt-iafer-al),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  lateral :  cf. 
F.  bilateral.]  1.  Having  two  sides;  arranged  upon  two 
sides ;  affecting  two  sides  or  two  parties. 

2.  {Biol.)  Of  or  pertaming  to  the  two  sides  of  a  cen- 
tral area  or  organ,  or  of  a  central  axis ;  as,  bilateral  sym- 
metry in  animals,  where  there  is  a  similarity  of  parts  ou 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  body. 

Bi-lat'er-al'i-ty  (-51'i-ty),  re.    State  of  being  bilateral. 

Bil'ber-ry  (bTl'ber-ry),re.  ;  pi.  Bilberries  (-riz).  [Cf. 
Dan.  b'ollebaer  bilberry,  where  b'olle  is  peril,  akin  to  E. 
ball.]  1.  (£o^)  The  European  whortleberry  (FaceiremOT 
myrlillus) ;  also,  its  edible  bluish  black  fruit. 

There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry.  Shak. 

2.  {Bot.)  Any  similar  plant  c"  its  fruit ;  esp.,  in  Amer- 
ica, the  species  Vaccinium  myrtilloides,  V.  cmspitosum, 
and  V.  uliginosum. 

Bil'bo  (bil'bo),  re.  ;  pi.  Bilboes  (-boz).  1.  A  rapier  ; 
a  sword  ;  so  named  from  Bilbao,  in  Spain.  Shak. 

2.  pi.  A  long  bar  or  bolt  of  iron  with  sliding  shackles, 
and  a  lock  at  the  end,  to  confine  the  feet  of  prisoners 
or  offenders,  esp.  on  board  of  ships. 


Bilabiate  Corolla. 


[Pref.  bi--\- lam- 
ellate.]   _    {Bot.) 


Methout^ht  I  lay 
Wor.se  than  the  mutines  in  the  bilboes. 


Skak. 
[F.]   The 


II  BilllO-quet  (bTl'b6-ket,  or  bil'bo-ka'),  re 
toy  called  cup  and  ball. 

Bil'COCk  (-kok),  re.     {Zo'dl.)  The  European  water  rail. 

II  Bild'stein  (btld'stin),  re.  [6.,  fr.  bild  image,  like- 
ness +  steiyi  stone.]     Same  as  Agalmatolite. 

Bile  (bH),  re.  [L.  bilis:  cf.  F.  bile.]  1.  {Physiol.)  A 
yellow,  or  greenish,  viscid  fluid,  usually  alkaline  in  reac- 
tion, secreted  by  the  liver.  It  passes  into  the  intestines, 
where  it  aids  in  the  digestive  process.  Its  characteristic 
constituents  are  the  bile  salts,  and  coloring  matters. 

2.  Bitterness  of  feeling ;  choler ;  anger ;  ill  humor ;  as, 
to  stir  one's  bile.  Prescott. 

(J^^  The  ancients  considered  the  bile  to  be  the  "  hu- 
mor "  which  caused  irascibility. 

Bile,  re.  [OE.  byle,  bule,  bele,  AS.  byle,  byl;  akin  to 
D.  bitil,  G.  beule,  and  Goth,  ufbauljan  to  puff  up.  Cf. 
Boil  a  tumor.  Bulge.]     A  boil.     [Obs.  or  Archaic] 

Bi-lec'tion  (bt-lgk'shun),  M.  {Arch.)  That  portion  of 
a  group  of  moldings  which  projects  beyond  the  general 
surface  of  a  panel ;  a  bolection. 

Bile'stone'  (bil'ston'),  re.  [Bile  +  stone.]  A  gall- 
stone, or  biliary  calculus.     See  Biliaey.  E.  Darwin. 

Bilge  (bilj),  re.  [A  different  orthography  of  bulge,  of 
same  origin  as  belly.  Cf.  Belly,  Bulge.]  1.  The  pro- 
tuberant part  of  a  cask,  which  is  usually  in  the  middle. 

2.  {Naut. )  That  part  of  a  ship's  hull  or  bottom  which 
is  broadest  and  most  nearly  flat,  and  on  which  she  would 
rest  if  aground. 

3.  Bilge  water. 

Bilge  free  {Naut.),  stowed  in  such  a  way  that  the  bilge  is 
clear  of  everything ;  —  said  of  a  cask.  —  Bilge  pump,  a  pump 
to  draw  the  bilge  water  from  the  hold  of  a  ship.  —  Bilge 
water  (Naut.),  water  whichcoUects  in  the  bilge  or  bottom 
of  a  ship  or  other  vessel.  It  is  often  allowed  to  remain 
till  it  becomes  very  offensive.  —  Bilge  ways,  the  timbers 
which  support  the  cradle  of  a  ship  upon  the  ways,  and 
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which  slide  upon  the  launching  ways  in  launching  the 

vessel. 

BUge  (btlj),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bilqed  (btljd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bilging.]  1.  (Naul.)  To  suffer  a  fracture 
ui  the  bilge  ;  to  spring  a  leak  by  a  fracture  in  the  bilge. 

2.  To  bulge. 

Bilge,  V.  t.  1.  (Naut.)  To  fracture  the  bilge  of,  or 
stave  in  the  bottom  of  (a  ship  or  other  vessel). 

2.  To  cause  to  bulge. 

BU'gy  (bil'jy),  a.     Haxnng  the  smell  of  bilge  water. 

BU'fe-ry  (bil'ya-ry ;  106),  a.  [L.  bilis  bile :  cf.  F. 
hiliaire.'l  {Physiol.)  Relatiug  or  belonging  to  bile  ;  con- 
veying bile  ;  as,  biliary  acids  ;  biliary  ducts. 

Biliary  calculus  ( Med. ),  a  caJlstone,  or  a  concretion  formed 
in  the  gall  bladder  or  its  duct. 

BiM-a'tlon  (btl'I-a'shiin),  n.  {Physiol.)  The  produc- 
tion and  excretion  of  bile. 

Bl-lil'er-OUS  (bi-lif'er-iis),  a.    Generating  bile. 

Bil'l-fus'cln  (btl'T-fus'sTn),  n.  [L.  bilis  bile  -\-fuscus 
darl£.'J  (Physiol.)  A  brownish  green  pigment  found  in 
human  gallstones  and  in  old  bile.  It  is  a  derivative  of 
bilirubin. 

II  Bl-llm'bi  (bT-lim'bi),  )  n.    [Malay.]    Tlie  ber- 

II  Bi-llm'bing  (bl-lim'bing),  I  ries  of  two  E.vst  In- 
dian species  of  A  verrhoa,  of  the  Oxaliilae  or  Sorrel  family. 
They  are  very  acid,  and  highly  esteemed  when  preserved 
or  pickled.  The  juice  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  skin  dis- 
eases.    [Written  also  blimbi  and  blimbing.^ 

Bll'1-ment  (bil'i-ment),  n.  A  woman's  ornament; 
habiliment.     I0bs.~\ 

Bi'lln  (bi'lTn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  biline,  from  L.  bilis  bile.] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  A  name  applied  to  the  amorphous  or 
crystalline  mass  obtained  from  bile  by  the  action  of  alco- 
hol aud  ether.  It  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the  sodium 
salts  of  the  bUe  acids. 

Bi-lin'e-ar  (bt-lTn'e-er),  a.  (Math.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  included  by,  two  lines ;  as,  bilinear  coordinates. 

Bl-lln'gual  (bi-lin'gwal),  a.  [L.  bilinguis ;  bis  twice 
-f-  lingua  tongue,  Itinguage.]  Containing,  or  consisting 
of,  two  languages ;  expressed  in  two  languages ;  as,  a  bi- 
lingual inscription  ;  a  bilingual  dictionary.  —  Bi-lin'- 
gTl'al-ly,  adv. 

Bl-Iln'gual-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  Quality  of  being  bilingual. 
The  bilingualism  of  King's  English.  Earie. 

Bl-lln'guar  (-gwer),  a.    See  BiLmGUAi. 

Bl-Iin'guist  (-gwTst),  n.  One  versed  in  two  languages. 

Bl-lin'gUOUS  (-gwQs),  a.  [L.  bilinguis.']  Having  two 
tongues,  or  speaking  two  languages.     [06i.] 

Bil'iOUS  (bil'ySs),  a.  [L.  biliosus,  fr.  bilis  bile.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  bile. 

2.  Disordered  in  respect  to  the  bUe ;  troubled  with  an 
excess  of  bile;  as,  a  bilious  patient;  dependent  on,  or 
characterized  by,  an  excess  of  bile ;  as,  bilious  symptoms. 

3.  Choleric ;  passionate ;  ill  tempered.  "  A  bilious  old 
nabob."  Macaulay. 

Bilious  temperament.    See  Tempebament. 

Bll'lous-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  bilious. 

Bil'i-pra'sin  (btl'I-pra'sTn),  n.  [L.  bilis  bile  -|-  pra- 
sinus  gi-een.]  (Physiol.)  A  dark  green  pigment  found  in 
small  quantity  in  human  gallstones. 

Bll'i-ru'l)in  (-ru'bin),  n.  [L.  bilis  bile  -\-  ruber  red.] 
(Physiol.)  A  reddish  yellow  pigment  present  in  human 
bile,  aud  in  that  from  carnivorous  and  herbivorous  ani- 
mals ;  the  normal  biliary  pigment. 

Bi-lit'er-al  (bt-lit'er-al),  a.  [L.  bis  twice  -(-  littera  let- 
ter.] Consisting  of  two  letters ;  as,  a  biliteral  root  of  a 
Sanskrit  verb.  Sir  W.  Jones.  — n.  A  word,  syllable,  or 
root,  consisting  of  two  letters. 

Bi-lit'er-al-ism  (-tz'm),  n.  The  property  or  state  of 
being  biliteral. 

BU'i-ver'din  (-ver'dm),  «.  [L.  bilis  bile  +  viridis 
green.  Cf.  Verdure.]  (Physiol.)  A  green  pigment 
present  in  tlie  bile,  formed  from  bilirubin  by  oxidation. 

Bilk  (bilk),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bilked  (bilkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Bilking.]  [Origin  imlinown.  Cf.  Balk.]  To 
frustrate  or  disappoint ;  to  deceive  or  defraud,  by  non- 
f  ulfUlment  of  engagement ;  to  leave  in  the  lurch  ;  to  give 
the  slip  to ;  as,  to  bilk  a  creditor.  Thackeray. 

Billz,  n.  X.  A  thwarting  an  adversary  in  cribbage  by 
spoiling  his  score ;  a  balk. 

2.  A  cheat ;  a  trick  ;  a  hoax.  Hudibras. 

.3.  Nonsense;  vain  words.  B.  Jonson. 

4-  A  person  who  tricks  a  creditor  ;  an  untrustworthy, 
tricky  person.  Marryai. 

Bill  (bil),  n.  [OE.  bile,  bille,  AS.  bile  beak  of  a  bird, 
proboscis ;  cf .  Ir.  &  Gael,  bil,  bile,  mouth,  lip,  bird's  bill. 
Cf.  BilIj  a  weapon.]  A  beak,  as  of  a  bird,  or  sometimes 
of  a  turtle  or  other  animal.  Hilton. 

Bill,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Billed  (bild) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
BrtiLiNG.]     1.  To  strike  ;  to  peck.     [Obs.'] 

2.  To  join  bUls,  as  doves ;  to  caress  in  fondness.  "  As 
pigeons  bill."  Shak. 

To  bill  and  coo,  to  interchange  caresses ; — said  of  doves ; 
also  of  demonstrative  lovers.  Thackeray. 

Bill,  n.    The  bell,  or  boom,  of  the  bittern. 

The  bittern's  hollow  bill  was  heard.        Wordsworth. 

Bill,  n.  [OE.  bil,  AS.  bill,  bil;  akin  to  OS.  bU  sword, 
OHG.  bill  pickax,  G.  bille.  Cf.  Bill  beak.]  1.  A  cut- 
ting instrument,  with  hook-shaped  point,  and  fitted  with 
a  handle  ;  —  used  in  pruning,  etc. ;  a  billhook.  When 
short,  called  a  hand  bill,  when  long,  a  hedge  bill. 

2.  A  weapon  of  infantry,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centu- 
ries. A  common  form  of  bill  consisted  of  a  broad,  heavy, 
double-edged,  hook-shaped  blade,  having  a  short  pike  at 
the  back  and  another  at  the  top,  and  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  long  staff. 

France  had  no  infantry  that  dared  to  face  the  English  bows 
and  bills.  Macaulay. 

3.  One  who  wields  a  bill ;  a  bUlman.  Strype. 

4.  A  pickax,  or  mattock.     [Obs.'] 

5.  (IVaut.)  The  extremity  of  the  arm  of  an  anchor ; 
the  point  of  or  beyond  the  fluke. 


Bill  (bTI),  V.  t.  To  work  upon  (as  to  dig,  hoe,  hack,  or 
chop  anything)  with  a  bill. 

Bill,  n.  [OB.  bill,  bille,  fr.  LL.  billa  (or  OF.  bille),  for 
L.  bulla  anything  rounded,  LL.,  seal,  stamp,  letter,  edict, 
roU ;  cf.  F.  bille  a  baU,  prob.  fr.  Ger. ;  cf.  MHG.  bickel, 
D.  biklcel,  dice.     Cf.  Bull  papal  edict.  Billet  a  paper.] 

1.  (Law)  A  declaration  made  in  writing,  stating  some 
wrong  the  complamant  has  suffered  from  the  defend- 
ant, or  a  fault  committed  by  some  person  against  a  law. 

2.  A  writing  biudmg  the  signer  or  signers  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum  at  a  future  day  or  on  demand,  with  or  without 
interest,  as  may  be  stated  in  tlie  document.     [Eng.J 

EE^^  In  the  United  States,  it  is  usually  called  a  note,  a 
note  of  /land,  ot  apt'Oinissory  note. 

3.  A  form  or  draft  of  a  law,  presented  to  a  legislature 
for  enactment ;  a  proposed  or  projected  law. 

4.  A  paper  written  or  printed,  and  posted  up  or  given 
away,  to  advertise  something,  as  a  lecture,  a  play,  or  the 
sale  of  goods ;  a  placard ;  a  poster ;  a  liandbill. 

She  put  up  the  bill  in  her  parlor  window.      Dickens. 

5.  An  account  of  goods  sold,  services  rendered,  or  work 
done,  with  the  price  or  cliarge  ;  a  statement  of  a  credit- 
or's claim,  in  gross  or  by  items ;  as,  a  grocer's  bill. 

6.  Any  paper,  containing  a  statement  of  particulars ; 
as,  a  bill  of  charges  or  expenditures ;  a  weekly  bill  of 
mortality ;  a  bill  of  fare,  etc. 

Bill  of  adventure.  See  under  Adventure.  —  Bill  of  costs, 
a  statement  of  tlie  items  whicli  form  the  total  amount  of 
the  costs  of  a  party  to  a  suit  or  action.  —  Bill  of  credit. 
(«)  Within  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  paper 
issued  by  a  State,  on  tlie  mere  faith  and  credit  of  the 
State,  and  designed  to  circulate  as  money.  No  State 
shall  emit  ii7/i'o/cre(/i/."  U.  S.  Con.ft.  Peters.  Whar- 
ton. Boueier  (i)  Among  merchants,  a  letter  sent  by  an 
agent  or  other  person  to  a  merchant,  desiring  him  to  give 
credit  to  the  bearer  for  goods  or  money.  —  Bill  of  divoree, 
in  the  Jewish  law,  a  writing  given  by  the  husband  to  the 
wife,  by  wliich  the  marriage  relation  was  dissolved.  Jer. 
iii.  8.  —  Bill  of  entry,  a  written  account  of  goods  entered 
at  the  customlrouse,  whether  imported  or  intended  for 
exportation.  —  Bill  of  exceptions.  See  mider  Exception.  — 
Bill  of  exchange  ( Com.),  a  written  order  or  request  from  one 
person  or  house  to  another,  desiring  the  latter  to  pay  to 
some  person  designated  a  certain  sum  of  money  therein 
named,  and  charge  it  to  the  account  of  the  drawer.  It 
generally  is,  and,  to  be  negotiable,  must  be,  made  paya- 
ble to  order  or  to  bearer.  So  also  tlie  order  generally  ex- 
presses a  specified  time  of  payment,  and  that  it  is  drawn 
lor  value.  The  person  who  draws  the  biU  is  called  the 
drawer,  the  person  on  whom  it  is  draivn  is,  before  accept- 
ance, called  the  drawee,  —  after  acceptance,  the  acceptor ; 
the  person  to  whom  the  money  is  directed  to  be  paid  is 
called  the  payee.  The  person  making  the  order  may 
liimself  be  the  payee.  The  bill  itself  is  frequently  called 
a  draft.  See  Exchange.  Cliitty.  —Bill  of  fare,  a  writ- 
ten or  printed  enumeration  of  the  dishes  served  at  a 
public  table,  or  of  the  dishes  (with  prices  annexed) 
wliich  may  be  ordered  at  a  restaurant,  etc. —Bill  ol 
health,  a  certiiicate  from  the  proper  authorities  as  to  the 
state  of  health  of  a  ship's  company  at  the  time  of  her 
leaving  port.  —  Bill  of  indictment,  a  written  accusation 
la\vfully  presented  to  a  grand  jury.  If  the  jury  consider 
the  evidence  sufficient  to  support  the  accusation,  they 
indorse  it  "A  true  bill,"  otherwise  they  write  upon  it 
"  Not  a  true  bill,"  or  "  Not  found,"  or  "  Ii/noramus,"  or 
"Ignored."  —  BiU  of  lading,  a  written  account  of  goods 
shipped  by  any  person,  signed  by  the  agent  of  the  owner 
of  the  vessel,  or  by  its  master,  acknowledging  the  receipt 
of  the  goods,  and  promising  to  deliver  them  sale  at  the 
place  directed,  dangers  of  the  sea  excepted.  It  is  usual 
tor  the  master  to  sign  two,  three,  or  four  copies  of  the 
bill ;  one  of  which  he  keeps  in  possession,  one  is  kept  by 
the  shipper,  and  one  is  sent  to  the  consignee  of  the  goods. 
—  Bill  of  mortaUty,  an  official  statement  of  the  number  of 
deaths  in  a  place  or  district  within  a  given  time ;  also,  a 
district  required  to  be  covered  by  such  statement;  as,  a 
place  within  the  bills  of  mortality  of  London. —Bill  of 
pains  and  penalties,  a  special  act  of  a  legislature  wliich 
inflicts  a  punishment  less  than  deatli  upon  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty  of  treason  or  felony,  without  any  con- 
viction in  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings. 
Boueier.  Wharton.  —  Bill  of  parcels,  an  account  given  by 
the  seller  to  the  buyer  of  the  several  articles  purchased, 
with  the  price  of  each.  —  Bill  of  particulars  (Law),  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  items  of  a  plaintiff's  demand  in 
an  action,  or  of  the  defendant's  set-off.  —  Bill  of  rights,  a 
summary  of  rights  and  privileges  claimed  by  a  people. 
Such  was  the  declaration  presented  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  England  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  in  1638,  and  enacted  in  Parliament  after  they  be- 
came king  and  queen.  In  America,  a  bill  or  declaration 
of  rights  is  prefixed  to  most  of  tlie  constitutions  of  the 
several  States.  —  Bill  of  sale,  a  formal  instrument  for  the 
conveyance  or  transfer  of  goods  and  chattels.  —  Bill  of 
sight,  a  form  of  entry  at  the  customhouse,  by  which 
goods,  respecting  whicli  the  importer  is  not  possessed  of 
lull  information,  may  be  provisionally  landed  for  exam- 
ination. —  Bill  of  store,  a  license  granted  at  the  custom- 
house to  merchants,  to  carry  such  stores  and  provisions 
as  are  necessary  for  a  voyage,  custom  free.  Wliarton.  — 
Bills  payable  (pi.),  the  outstanding  unpaid  notes  or  ac- 
ceptances made  and  issued  by  an  individual  or  firm. — 
Bills  receivable  (»?.),  the  unpaid  promissory  notes  or  ac- 
ceptances held  oy  an  individual  or  firm.  McElralli.  —  A 
true  bill,  a  bill  of  mdictment  sanctioned  by  a  grand  jury. 

Bill,  v.t.    1.  To  advertise  by  a  bill  or  public  notice. 

2.  To  charge  or  enter  in  a  bill ;  as,  to  bill  goods. 

Bil'lage  (btl'laj),  n.  and  v.  t.  &  i.    Same  as  Bilge. 

Bil'lard  (-lard),  ?i.  (Zodl.)  An  English  fish,  allied  to 
the  cod  ;  the  coalfish.      [Written  also  billet  and  billit.'] 

Bill'bee'Ue  (-be't'l),  or  BilllJUg'  (-biigOi  «■  (Zodl.) 
A  weevil  or  curculio  of  various  species,  as  the  corn  weevil. 
See  Curculio. 

Bill'board'  (-bord'),  «.  1-  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  thick 
plank,  armed  with  iron  plates,  and  fixed  on  the  bow  or 
fore  channels  of  a  vessel,  for  the  bill  or  fluke  of  the  an- 
chor to  rest  on.  Totlen. 

2.  A  flat  surface,  as  of  a  panel  or  of  a  fence,  on  which 
bills  are  posted  ;  a  bulletin  board. 

Bill'  book'  (book').  (Com.)  A  book  in  which  a  person 
keeps  an  account  of  his  notes,  bills,  bills  of  exchange, 
etc.,  thus  showing  all  that  he  issues  and  receives. 


Billets.    (Arch.) 


Bill'  bro'ker  (btl'  bro'ker).  One  who  negotiates  the 
discount  of  bills. 

Billed  (bild),  a.  Furnished  with,  or  having,  a  bill,  as 
a  bird  ;  —  used  ui  composition  ;  as,  broad-Ji'Wed. 

Billet  (bil'lgt),  re.  [F.  billet,  dim.  of  an  OF.  billehiW.. 
See  Bill  a  writing.]  1.  A  small  paper;  a  note;  a 
short  letter.    "I  got  your  melancholy  6i7/e)!."       Sterne. 

2.  A  ticket  from  a  public  ofliicer  directing  soldiers  at 
what  house  to  lodge  ;  as,  a  billet  of  residence. 

Bil'let,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Billeted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Billeting.]  [From  Billet  a  ticket.]  (Mil.)  To  direct, 
by  a  ticket  or  note,  where  to  lodge.  Hence :  To  quarter, 
or  place  in  lodgings,  as  soldiers  in  private  houses. 

Billeted  in  so  antiquated  a  mansion.       W.  Irving. 

Bil'let,  n.  [F.  billctte,  bille,  log ;  of  unknown  origin ; 
a  different  word  from  bille  ball.  Cf.  Billiards,  Bil- 
lot.]   1.  A  small  stick  of  wood,  as  for  ill  ewood. 

They  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with  billets.  Shak. 

2.  (Metal.)  A  short  bar  of  metal,  as  of  gold  or  iron. 

3.  (Arch.)  All  or- 
nament in  Norman 
work,  resembling  a 
billet  of  wood  either 
square  or  round. 

4.  (Saddlery)  (a)  A 
strap  which  enters  a 
buckle,  (b)  A  loop 
which  receives  the  end  of  a  buckled  strap.  Kn  ight. 

5.  (Her.)  A  bearing  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  rectangle. 
II  Bil'let-dOUX'  (bil'la-doo'),  n. ;  pi.   Billets-doux 

(bil'la-dooz').     [F.  billet  note  -|-  doux  sweet,  L.  dulcis."] 
A  love  letter  or  note. 

A  lover  chanting  out  a  billet-doux.  Spectator. 

Bil'let-head'  (btl'lgt-hgd'),  n.  (Naut.)  A  round  piece  of 
timber  at  the  bow  or  stem  of  a  whaleboat,  around  which 
the  harpoon  line  is  run  out  when  the  whale  darts  off. 

Bill'fish'  (-fish'),  re.  (Zodl.)  A  name  applied  to  sev- 
eral distinct  fishes  :  (a)  The 
garfish  (Tylosiirus,  or  Belone, 
longirostris)  and  allied  species. 
(b)  The  saury,  a  slender  fish  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  (Scombere- 
sox  saurtis).  (c)  The  Tetraptu- 
rus  albidus,  a  large  oceanic 
species  related  to  the  sword- 
fish ;  the  spearfish.  (d)  The 
American  fresh-water  garpike 
(Lepidosteus  osseus). 

Bill'head'  (-hSd'),  n.  A  printed  form,  used  by  mer- 
chants in  making  out  bills  or  rendering  accoimts. 

Bill'  hold'er  (bil'  hold'er).  X.  A  person  who  holds  a 
bill  or  acceptance. 

2.  A  device  by  means  of  which  bills,  etc.,  are  held. 

Bill'hOOk'  (hook'),  re.  IBill  -f  hook.]  A  thick,  heavy 
knife  with  a  hooked  point, 
used  in  pruning  hedges,  etc. 
When  it  has  a  short  handle, 
it  is  sometimes  called  a  hand 
bill ;  when  the  handle  is  long, 
a  hedge  bill  or  scimiter. 

Bil'liard  (bTl'yerd),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  game 
of  billiards.    "  Smooth  as  is  a  billiard  ball."    B.  Jonson. 

Bil'llardS  (bTl'yerdz),  re.  [F.  billard  billiards,  OF. 
billart  staff,  cue  for  playing,  fr.  bille  log.  See  Billet  a 
stick.]  A  game  played  wifh  ivory  balls  on  a  cloth-cov- 
ered, rectangular  table,  bounded  by  elastic  cushions. 
The  player  seeks  to  impel  his  ball  with  his  cue  so  that  it 
shall  either  strike  (carom  upon)  two  otlier  balls,  or  drive 
another  ball  into  one  of  the  pockets  with  which  the  table 
sometimes  is  furnished. 

BlU'ing  (bTl'ing),  a.  &  n.    Caressing ;  kissing. 

Bil'IingS-gate'  (bTl'lingz-gaf),  re.  1.  A  market  near 
the  Billings  gate  in  London,  celebrated  for  fish  and  foul 


Billfish    ( Tiilosm-us   longi- 
rostris). 


One  form  of  Billhook. 


2.  Coarsely  abusive,  foul,  or  profane  language;  vitu- 
peration ;  ribaldry. 

Bil'lion  (bil'yiin),  n.  [F.  billion,  arbitrarily  formed 
fr.  L.  bis  twice,  in  imitation  of  million  a  million.  See 
Million.]  According  to  the  French  and  American  method 
of  numeration,  a  thousand  millions,  or  1,000,000,000  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  English  method,  a  million  millions,  or 
1,000,000,000,000.    See  Numeration. 

Bill'man  (-man),  re.  /  pi.  Billmen  (-men).  One  who 
uses,  or  is  armed  with,  a  bill  or  hooked  ax.  "A  bitlman 
of  the  guard."  Savile. 

II  Bil'lon'  (be'yoN'  or  billon),  n.  [F.  Cf.  Billet  a 
stick.]  An  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  copper  or  other  base  metal,  used  in  coinage. 

Bil'let  (bil'lot),  re.  [F.  billot,  dim.  of  bille.  See  Bil- 
let a  stick.]     Bullion  in  the  bar  or  mass. 

Bil'low  (bil'16),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  bylgja  billow,  Dan. 
bolge,  Sw.  biilja  ;  akin  to  MHG.  bulge  billow,  bag,  and  to 
E.  bulge.  See  Bulge.]  1.  A  great  wave  or  surge  of  the 
sea  or  other  water,  caused  usually  by  violent  wind. 

Whom  the  winds  waft  where'er  the  billows  roll.     Cowper. 

2.  A  great  wave  or  flood  of  anything.  Milton. 

Bil'low,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Billowed  (-lod)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Billowing.]  To  surge ;  to  rise  and  roll  in  waves 
or  surges;  to  undulate.     "  The  billotving  snow."  Prior. 

Bil'lOW-y  (-lo-y),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  billows; 
swelling  or  swollen  into  large  waves ;  full  of  billows  or 
surges ;  resembling  billows. 

And  whitening  down  the  many-tinctured  stream, 
Descends  the  billowy  foam.  Thomson. 

Bill'post'er  (bil'post'er),  )  n.    One  whose  occupation 

Bill'Stick'er  (bTl'stik'er), )  is  to  post  handbills  or 
posters  in  public  places. 

Billy  (bTl'15*),  re.    1.  A  club ;  esp.,  a  policeman's  club. 

2.  (Wool  3Ianxif.)  A  slubbing  or  rovuig  machine. 

Bil'ly-boy'  (-boi'),  «.  A  flat-bottomed  river  barge  or 
coastinc  vessel,     [^^rejr.] 

Bil'ly  goat'  (got').     A  male  goat.  [Colloq.'] 
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BIOPLASM 


Section  of  BUoc- 
ular  Pericarp. 


Bl-lo'bate  (bt-lo'bat  or  bl'16-bat),  a.  [Pref.  U-  +  lo- 
haie."\    Divided  into  two  lobes  or  segments. 

BilObed  (bi'lobd),  a.     [Pref.  61-  +  lobe.^     Bilobate. 

Bi'lO-ca'tion  (bi'lo-ka'slitin),  n.  [Pref.  6i-  +  loca- 
tion.'] Double  location  ;  the  state  or  power  of  being  in 
two  places  at  the  same  instant ;  —  a  miraculous  power 
attributed  to  some  of  the  saints.  Tylor. 

BUoc'U-lar  (bt-15k'ii-ler),  a.     [Pref.  bi-  -\-  locular  : 
cf.   F.  bilociduire.~\    Divided   into  two 
cells  or  compartments ;  as,  a  bilocular 
pericarp.  Gray. 

Bil'sted  (bil'sted),  n.  {Bot.)  See 
Sweet  gum. 

II  BU'tOng  (bil'tong),  n.  [S.  Afri- 
can.] Lean  meat  cut  into  strips  and 
sun-dried.  //.  i?.  Haggard. 

Bl-mac'U-late  (bt-mak'ti-lSt),  a. 
[Pref.  hi — h  iimculutc,  a.]  Having,  or 
marked  with,  t\\o  spots. 

II  Bim'a-na  (bTm'a-na  or  bi'raa-na), 
n.  pi.     [NL.     See  Bimanoos.]     (Zoul.) 
Animals  having  two  hands ;  —  a  term  applied  by  Cuvier 
to  man  as  a  special  order  oiMaiitiiiulia. 

Bim'a-nOUS  (-nils  or  bi'ma-ntis),  a.  [L.  bis  twice  -f 
m«««.s' lianJ.]     (Zool.)  Having  two  hands  ;  two-handed. 

Bi-mar'gin-ate  (bt-miir'jTn-at),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  mar- 
ginaie.']     Having  a  double  margin,  as  certain  shells. 

Bi-mas'tism  (bt-mSs'tiz'm),  n.  [Pref.  bi-  +  Gr. 
fxaoTos  breast.]  {Anal.)  The  condition  of  having  two 
mammae  or  teats. 

Bi-me'di-al  (bt-me'dT-ol),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  medial.] 
{Geom.)  Applied  to  a  line  which  is  the  sum  of  two  lines 
commensurable  only  in  power  (as  the  side  and  diagonal 
of  a  square). 

Bi-mem'bral  (bt-mem'brol),  a.  [L.  bis  twice  -f  mem- 
brum  member.]  {Gram.)  Having  two  members;  as,  a 
bimembral  sentence.  J.  W.  Gibhs. 

Bi-men'sal  (bt-men'snl),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -j-  mensal.J 
See  Bimonthly,  a.     [Obs.  or  J?.] 

Bi-mes'tri-al  (bi-mes'tvT-ol),  a.  [L.  bimestris ;  bis 
twice  -j-  me/isis  month.]    Continuing  two  months.     [-R.] 

Bi'me-tal'llC  (bt'me-tal'llk),  o.  [Pref.  bi-  -f  metallic: 
cf.  F.  bimelalli'jiie.l  Of  or  relating  to,  or  using,  a  double 
metallic  standard  (as  gold  and  silver)  for  a  system  of 
coins  or  currency. 

Bl-met'al-lism  (bt-m5t'ol-lTz'm),  n.  [F.  bimetal- 
lisme.']  The  legalized  use  of  two  metals  (as  gold  and 
silver)  m  the  currency  of  a  country,  at  a  fixed  relative 
value  ;  —  in  opposition  to  monometallism. 

'^W^  The  words  biinelalUsme  and  monomelallisme  are 
due  to  M.  Cernuschi  [18B9].  littre. 

Bi-met'al-list  (-list),  n.     An  advocate  of  bimetallism. 

Bi-month'ly  (bt-mttntli'ly),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -f-  monthly.'] 
Occurring,  done,  or  coming,  once  in  two  months  ;  as,  bi- 
monthly  visits  ;  bimonthly  publications.  ^  n.  A  bimonth- 
ly publication. 

Bi-month'ly,  adv.     Once  in  two  months. 

Bi-mU3'CU-lar  (bt-mtis'kii-ler),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  mus- 
cular.] {Zool.)  Having  two  adductor  muscles,  as  a  bi- 
valve mollusk. 

Bin  (bin),  n.  [OE.  binne,  AS.  binn  manger,  crib ;  perh. 
akin  to  D.  ben,  benne,  basket,  and  to  L.  benna  a  kind  of 
carriage  (a  Gallic  word),  W.  benn,  inen,  wain,  cart.]  A 
box,  frame,  crib,  or  inclosed  place,  used  as  a  receptacle 
for  any  commodity ;  as,  a  corn  bin ;  a  wine  bin  ;  a  coal  bin. 

Bin,  V.  t.  \_imp.  &p.  p.  Binned  (bind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Binning.]   To  put  into  a  bin  ;  as,  to  bin  wine. 

Bin.     An  old  form  of  Be  and  Been.     [Obs.] 

Bin-.     A  euphonic  form  of  the  prefix  Bi-. 

Bl'nal  (bi'nal),  a.  [See  Binary.]  Twofold  ;  double. 
[JJ.]     "  £in«Z  revenge,  all  tills."  Ford. 

Bln'ar-se'nl-ate  (bTn'ar-se'nT-at  or  bi'nar-),  n.  [Pref. 
bin--\-  arseniate.]  {Chem.)  Asalt  having  two  equivalents 
of  arsenic  acid  to  one  of  the  base.  Graham. 

Bl'na-ry  (bi'na-ry),  a.  [L.  binarius,  fr.  bi}ii  two  by 
two,  two  at  a  time,  fr.  root  of  bis  twice  ;  akin  to  E.  two : 
cf.  F.  binaire.]  Compounded  or  consisting  of  two  things 
or  parts  ;  characterized  by  two  (things). 

Binary  arithmetic,  that  in  which  numbers  are  expressed 
according  to  the  binary  scale,  or  in  which  two  figures 
only,  0  and  1,  are  used,  in  Ueu  of  ten;  the  cipher  multi- 
plying everything  by  two,  as  in  common  arithmetic  by 
ten.  Thus,  1  is  one ;  10  is  two ;  11  is  three ;  100  is  four,  etc. 
Da  vies  cf"  Peck.  —  Binary  compound  {Chem.),  a  compomid 
of  two  elements,  or  of  an  element  and  a  compound  per- 
forming the  function  of  an  element,  or  of  two  compounds 
performuig  the  function  of  elements.  —  Binary  logarithms, 
a  system  of  logarithms  devised  by  Euler  for  facilitating 
musical  calculations,  in  which  1  is  the  logaritlim  of  2,  in- 
stead of  10,  as  in  the  common  logarithms,  and  the  modu- 
lus 1.41269.5  instead  of  .13429148.  —  Binary  measure  (Mus.), 
measure  divisible  by  two  or  four ;  common  time.  —  Binary 
nomenclature  iNat.  Hist.),  nomenclature  in  which  the 
names  designate  both  genus  and  species.  —  Binary  scale 
(.■irilh.),  a  imiform  scale  of  notation  whose  ratio  is  two.  — 
Binary  star  (.Istron.),  a  double  star  whose  members  have 
a  revolution  round  their  common  center  of  gravity.  — Bi- 
nary theory  (Chem.),  the  theory  that  all  chemical  com- 
pounds consist  of  two  constituents  of  opposite  and  unlike 
qualities. 

Bl'na-ry,  n.  That  which  is  constituted  of  two  figures, 
things,  or  parts  ;  two ;  duality.  Fotherby. 

Bi'nate  (bi'nat),  a.  [L.  bini  two  and  two.]  {Bot.) 
Double ;  growing  in  pairs  or  couples.  Gray. 

Bin-au'ral  (bin-a'rfa  or  bi-na'rol),  a.  [Pref.  bin-  + 
aural.]     Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  used  by,  both  ears. 

Bind  (bind),  v.  t.  [imp.  Bound  (bound) ;  p.p.  Bound, 
formerly  Bounden  (bound"n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Binding.] 
[AS.  bindan,  perfect  tense  band,  bundon,  p.  p.  bmiden  ; 
akin  to  D.  &  G.  binden,  Dan.  binde,  Sw.  &  Icel.  binda, 
Goth,  bindan,  Skr.  bandh  (for  bkandh)  to  bind,  cf.  Gr. 
nela-fi-a  (for  irevSiia)  cable,  and  L.  offendix.  V90.]  1.  To 
tie,  or  confine  with  a  cord,  band,  hgature,  chain,  etc. ; 
to  fetter  ;  to  make  fast ;  as,  to  bind  grain  in  bundles ;  to 
bind  a  prisoner. 


2.  To  confine,  restrain,  or  hold  by  physical  force  or  In- 
fluence of  any  kind ;  as,  attraction  binds  the  planets  to 
the  sun ;  frost  binds  the  earth,  or  the  streams. 

He  hiiidetlt  the  floods  from  overflowing.    Job  xxviii.  11. 
Whom  Satan  hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years.  Luke  xiii.  16. 

3.  To  cover,  as  with  a  bandage  ;  to  bandage  or  dress ; 
—  sometimes  with  tip  ;  as,  to  bind  up  a  wound. 

4.  To  make  fast  (a  thing)  about  or  upoyi  something,  as 
by  tying ;  to  encircle  with  something  ;  as,  to  bind  a  belt 
about  one  ;  to  bind  a  compress  upon  a  part. 

5.  To  prevent  or  restrain  from  customary  or  natural 
action ;  as,  certain  drugs  bi7id  the  bowels. 

6.  To  protect  or  strengthen  by  a  band  or  binding,  as 
the  edge  of  a  carpet  or  garment. 

7.  To  sew  or  fasten  together,  and  inclose  in  a  cover ; 
as,  to  bind  a  book. 

8.  Fig. :  To  obUge,  restrain,  or  hold,  by  authority,  law, 
duty,  promise,  vow,  affection,  or  other  moral  tie ;  as,  to 
bind  the  conscience  ;  to  bind  by  kindness;  bound  by  af- 
fection ;  commerce  binds  nations  to  each  other. 

Who  made  our  laws  to  bind  us,  not  himself.    Jlilton. 

9.  {Law)  {a)  To  bring  (any  one)  imder  definite  legal 
obligations ;  esp.  under  the  obligation  of  a  bond  or  cove- 
nant. Abbott,  {b)  To  place  under  legal  obligation  to 
serve ;  to  indenture  ;  as,  to  bind  an  apprentice  ;  —  some- 
times with  out;  as,  bound  out  to  service. 

To  bind  over,  to  put  under  bonds  to  do  something,  as  to 
appear  at  court,  to  keep  the  peace,  etc.  —  To  bind  to,  to 
contract ;  as,  to  bind  one's  self  to  a  wile.  —  To  bind  up  in, 
to  cause  to  be  wholly  engrossed  with ;  to  absorb  in. 

Syn.  —  To  fetter ;  tie ;  fasten ;  restrain ;  restrict ;  oblige. 

Bind  (bind),  V.  i.  1.  To  tie  ;  to  confine  by  any  ligature. 
They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind.  Sliak. 

2.  To  contract ;  to  grow  hard  or  stiff ;  to  cohere  or  stick 
together  in  a  mass  ;  as,  clay  binds  by  heat.        Mortimer. 

3.  To  be  restrained  from  motion,  or  from  customary  or 
natural  action,  as  by  friction. 

4.  To  exert  a  binding  or  restraining  influence.    Locke. 
Bind,  n.     1.  That  wliicli  bmds  or  ties. 

2.  Ajiy  twining  or  climbing  plant  or  stem,  esp.  a  hop 
vine ;  a  bine. 

3.  {Metal.)  Indurated  clay,  when  much  mixed  with 
the  oxide  of  iron.  Kirwan. 

4.  {Mus.)  A  ligature  or  tie  for  grouping  notes. 
Bind'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  binds ;  as,  a  binder  of 

sheaves ;  one  whos6  trade  is  to  bind ;  as, abinderoi  books. 

2.  Anythmg  that  binds,  as  a  fillet,  cord,  rope,  or 
band ;  a  bandage  ;  —  esp.  the  principal  piece  of  timber 
intended  to  bind  together  any  building. 

Bind'er-y  (-er-y),  n.  A  place  where  books,  or  other 
articles,  are  bound ;  a  bookbinder's  establishment. 

Bind'heim-ite  (bTnd'him-ite),  n.  [From  Bindheim, 
a  German  who  analyzed  it.]  {Min.)  An  amorphous  anti- 
monate  of  lead,  produced  from  the  alteration  of  other 
ores,  as  from  jamesonite. 

Bind'ing  (bind'Tng),  a.     That  binds ;  obligatory. 

Binding  beam  {Arch.),  the  main  timber  in  double  floor- 
ing. —  Binding  Joist  (Arch.),  the  secondary  timber  in 
double-framed  flooring. 

Syn.  —  Obligatory ;  restraining ;  restrictive ;  stringent ; 
astringent ;  costive  ;  styptic. 

Bind'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  one  who,  or 
that  which,  binds. 

2.  Anything  that  binds ;  a  bandage  ;  the  cover  of  a 
book,  or  the  cover  with  the  sewing,  etc. ;  something  that 
secures  the  edge  of  cloth  from  raveling. 

3.  pi.  {Naut.)  The  transoms,  knees,  beams,  keel- 
son, and  other  chief  timbers  used  for  connecting  and 
strengthening  the  parts  of  a  vessel. 

Bind'ing-ly,  adv.     So  as  to  bind. 

Bind'lng-ness,  n.  The  condition  or  property  of  being 
binding ;  obligatory  quality.  Coleridge. 

Bind'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Convolvulus;  as,  greater  bindweed  {C.  Sepium);  lesser 
bindweed  {C.  arvensis) ;  the  white,  the  blue,  the  Syrian, 
bindweed.  The  black  bryony,  or  Tamus,  is  called  black 
bindweed,  and  the  Smilax  aspera,  rough  bindweed. 

The  fragile  bindweed  bells  and  bryony  rings.    Tennyson. 

Bine  (bin),  n.  [Bind,  cf .  ■Woodbine.]  The  winding  or 
twining  stem  of  a  hop  vine  or  other  climbing  plant. 

Bl-nerv'ate  (bt-nerv'tt),  a.  [L.  bis  twice  -f-  nervus 
sinew,  nerve.]  1.  {Bot.)  Two-nerved  ;  —  applied-*)} 
leaves  which  have  two  longitudinal  ribs  or  nerves. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Having  only  two  nerves,  as  the  wings  of 
some  insects. 

Bing  (bing),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  bingr,  Sw.  binge,  G.  beige, 
beuge.  Cf.  Prov.  E.  bink  bench,  and  bench  coal  the  up- 
permost stratum  of  coal.]  A  heap  or  pile  ;  as,  a  bing  of 
wood.  "Potato  bings."  Burns.  "A  bing  of  com." 
Surrey.     [Obs.  or  Dial.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Bin-i'0-dide  (bin-i'6-dTd),  n.     Same  as  DnoDiDE. 

Bink  (bink),  n.     A  bench.     [A^orth  of  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Bln'na-cle  (bin'na-k'l),  n.  [For  bittacle,  corrupted 
(perh.  by  influence  of  bin)  fr.  Pg.  bita- 
cola  biimacle,  fr.  L.  habitaculum  dwell- 
ing place,  fr.  hahitare  to  dwell.  See 
Habit,  and  cf.  Bittacle.]  {Naut.)  A 
case  or  box  placed  near  the  helmsman, 
containing  the  compass  of  a  ship,  and  a 
light  to  show  it  at  night.  Totten. 

Bin'ny  (-ny),  n.  {Zool.)  A  large 
species  of  barbel  {Barbus  bynni),  found 
in  the  Nile,  and  much  esteemed  for  food. 

Bln'O-cle  (bin'o-k'l),  re.  [F.  binocle  ; 
L.  bini  two  at  a^  time  -f-  oculus  eye.] 
{Opt.)  A  dioptric 'telescope,  fitted  with 
two  tubes  joining,  so  as  to  enable  a  per- 
son to  view  an  object  with  both  eyes  at 
once ;  a  double-barreled  field  glass  or  an  Binnacle, 
opera  glass. 

Bin-OC'U-lar  (bTn-Sk'iS-ler  or  bi-nSk'-),  a.     [Cf.  F. 


binoculaire.   See  Binocle.]    1.  Having  two  eyes.  "  Most 
animals  are  binocular."  Berham, 

2.  Pertaining  to  both  eyes ;  employing  both  eyes  at 
once  ;  as,  binocular  vision. 

3.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  both  eyes;  as,  a,  binocular 
microscope  or  telescope.  Brewster. 

Bin-OC'U-lar  (bln-ok'iS-ler  or  bt-nok'-),  n.  A  binocu- 
lar glass,  whether  opera  glass,  telescope,  or  microscope. 

Bln-OC'U-lar-ly,  adv.     In  a  binocular  manner. 

Bin-OC'u-late  (-lat),  a.     Having  two  eyes. 

Bi-no'ml-al  (bt-no'mT-«l),  n.  [L.  bis  twice  -j-  nomen 
name  :  cf .  F.  binome,  LL.  binomius  (or  fr.  bi-  +  Gr.  >/ojinj 
distribution?).  Cf.  Monomial.]  {Alg.)  An  expression 
consisting  of  two  terms  connected  by  the  sign  plus  (-(-) 
or  minus'( — ) ;  as,  a  +  i,  or  7  —  3. 

Bi-no'ml-al,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  two  terms  ;  per- 
taining to  binomials  ;  as,  a  binomiid  root. 

2.  {Nat.  Hist.)  Having  two  names  ;  — used  of  the  sys- 
tem by  which  every  animal  and  plant  receives  two  names, 
the  one  indicating  the  genus,  the  other  the  species,  to 
which  it  belongs. 

Binomial  theorem  (Alg.),  the  theorem  which  expresseft 
the  law  of  formation  of  any  power  of  a  bmomial. 

Bl-nom'i-nal  (bt-nom'i-nal),  a.  [See  Binomial.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  two  names ;  binomial. 

Bi-nom'1-nous  (bt-nSm'i-nus),  a.    Binominal.    [OJi.] 

Bi-not'0-nous  (bi-not'6-nus),  a.  [L.  bini  two  at  a  time 
+  tonus,  fr.  Gr.  tovos,  tone.]  Consisting  of  two  notes; 
as,  a  binotonous  cry. 

Bl'nous  (bi'nus),  a.     Same  as  BiNAlE. 

Bin-OX'a-late  (bTn-oks'a-lSt  or  bi-n5ks'-),  n.  [Pref. 
bin- -[- oxalate.]  {Chem.)  A  salt  having  two  equivalents 
of  oxalic  acid  to  one  of  the  base  ;  an  acid  oxalate. 

Bin-os'tde  (-Td),  n.  [Pref.  bin-  +  oxide.]  {Chem.) 
Same  as  Dioxide. 

II  Bin'tU-rong(bin'tii-r5ng),n.  {Zool.)  AsmallAsiatio 
civet  of  the  genus  Arctitis. 

Bi-nn'cle-ar  (bt-nu'kle-er),    )  a.    [Pref.  bi-  -\-  nuclear, 

Bl-nu'ole-ate  (bi-nu'kle-St),  (  nucleate.]  {Biol.)  Hav- 
ing two  nuclei ;  as,  binvclcale  cells. 

Bl-nu'cle-0-late  (-o-lfit),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -\-  nucleolus.] 
{Biol. )  Having  two  nucleoli. 

Bi'o-blast  (bi'o-biast),  n.  [Gr.  ^los  life  -|-  -blast.'i 
{Biol.)  Same  as  Bioplast. 

Bi-OC'el-late  (bt-Ss'Sl-lat),  a.  [L.  bis  twice  -|-  ocella^ 
tus.  See  Ocellated.]  {Zo'ol.)  Having  two  ocelli  (eye- 
like spots) ;  —  said  of  a  wing,  etc. 

Bl'o-ohem'is-try  (bi'o-kem'is-try),  re.  [Gr.  ^t'os  life 
-j-  E.  chemistry.]  (Biol.)  The  chemistry  of  living  organ- 
isms ;  tlie  chemistry  of  the  processes  incidental  to,  and 
characteristic  of,  life. 

Bi'o-dy-nam'los  (-dt-nam'Tks),  n.  [Gr.  ^lot  life  +  E. 
dynamics.]    {Biol.)  The  doctrine  of  vital  forces  or  energy. 

Bi'o-gen  (bi'S-jSn),  n.  [Gr.  /Si'os  life  -f  -gen.]  {Biol.) 
Bioplasm. 

Bi'o-gen'e-Sis  (-j5n'e-sTs),  )  n.     [Gr.  ^105  life  -j-  yeVt- 

Bi-Og'e-ny  (bt-Sj'e-ny),  )  tri?,yeV05,  birth.]  (5io/.) 
(a)  The  doctrine  that  the  genesis  or  production  of  living 
organisms  can  take  place  only  through  the  agency  of  liv- 
ing germs  or  parents  ;  —  opposed  to  abiogenesis.  (b)  Life 
development  generally. 

Bi'o-ge-net'lc  (bi'o-je-nSt'itk),  a.  {Biol.)  Pertaining 
to  biogenesis. 

Bi-og'e-nist  (bt-oj'e-ntst),  n.  A  believer  in  the  theory 
of  biogenesis. 

II  Bi'Og-no'sis  (bi'Sg-no'sTs),  re.  [Gr.  j3io9  life  +  yvSxni 
investigation.]     {Biol.)  The  investigation  of  life. 

Bl-Og'ra-pher  (bt-og'ra-fer),  re.  One  who  writes  an 
account  or  history  of  the  life  of  a  particular  person ;  a 
writer  of  lives,  as  Plutarch. 

Bi'o-graph'io  (bi'o-grSf'Tk),  )  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

Bi'o-graph'ic-al  (-T-kol),  (  biography  ;  containing 
biography.  —  Bi'o-graph'lC-al-ly,  adv. 

Bl-Og'ra-phlze  (bi-6g'ra-fiz),  v.  t.  To  write  a  history 
of  the  life  of.  Southey. 

Bi-og^ra-phy  (-fy ),  n. ;  pi.  Biographies  (-fiz).  [Gr. 
^Loypai^ia  ;  3i'os  life  -f-  ypa^mv  to  write  ;  cf.  F.  biographic. 
See  Graphic]     1.  The  written  history  of  a  person's  life. 

2.  Biographical  writings  in  general. 

Bi'o-log'lc  (bI'o-15j'Ik),  )  a.   Of  or  relating  to  biology. 

Bi'o-log'lc-al  (-i-kal),    )     —  Bl'o-log'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Bl-ol'O-glst  (bt-51'o-jTst),  re.  A  student  of  biology ; 
jOne  versed  in  the  science  of  biology. 

Bl-Ol'O-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Gr.  /Si'o;  life-f  -logy:  et.  F.  bio- 
logic.] The  science  of  life ;  that  branch  of  knowledge 
which  treats  of  living  matter  as  distinct  from  matter 
which  is  not  living ;  the  study  of  living  tissue.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  origin,  structure,  development,  function, 
and  distribution  of  animals  and  plants. 

II  Bi-Ol'y-sis  (-t-sTs),  n.  [Gr.  /Si'os  life  -|-  Atio-is  a  dis- 
solving.]    {Biol.)  The  destruction  of  life. 

Bi'O-lyt'ic  (bi'S-lTt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ^tos  life  -|-  Auew  t» 
destroy.]     Relating  to  the  destruction  of  life. 

Bi'O-mag-net'lC  (-mag-nSt'Ik),  a.  Relating  to  bio- 
magnetism. 

Bi'o-mag'net-ism  (-mSg'net-Tz'm),  n.  [Gr.  jSt'os  life 
-j-E.  magnetism.]     Animal  magnetism. 

Bl-om'e-try  (bi-5m'e-try ),  n.  [Gr.  jSi'os  life  -j-  -metry.'] 
Measurement  of  life ;  calculation  of  the  probable  dura- 
tion of  human  life. 

Bi'on  (Won),  re.  [Gr.  jSiux  living,  p.  pr.  of  Plovv  to 
live.]  {Biol.)  The  physiological  individual,  characterized 
by  definiteness  and  independence  of  function,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  morphological  individual  or  morphon. 

Bl-on'O-my  (bt-on'o-my),  re.  [Gr.  ^I'os  life  +  vo^os 
law.]     Physiology.     [7?.]  Dunglison. 

Bi'O-phor'    )  (bi'o-for'),   re.      [Gr.   /3io9   life  +  <|)6poff 

Bi'O-phore'  (  bearing,  fr.  (jyepcLv  to  bear.]  {Biol.) 
One  of  the  smaller  vital  units  of  a  cell,  the  bearer  of 
vitality  and  heredity. 

Bi'0-plasm  (bi'o-pl3z'm)';  re.  [Gr.  ^I'os  lif e -f- irAaajia 
form,  mold,  fr.  TrKda-treiv  to  mold.]  {Biol.)  A  name  .sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Beale  for  the  germinal  matter  supposed  to 


ale,  senate,   care,    am,    axm,    ask,   finol,   gll ;     eve,   event,   end,    fern,   recent;     Ice,   idea,   ill;     old,    obey,   orb,   odd; 
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be  essential  to  the  functions  of  all  living  beings ;  the  ma- 
terial through  which  every  form  of  life  manifests  itself ; 
unaltered  protoplasm. 

Bi'O-plas'mlc  (bl'o-plSz'mlk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  of,  bioplasm. 

Bl'O-plast  (-plSst),  n.  [Gr.  ^I'os  lite  -f  jrAdo-<reii'  to 
form.]  (Biol.)  A  tiny  mass  of  bioplasm,  in  itself  a  liv- 
ing unit  and  having  formative  power,  as  a  living  wliite 
blood  corpuscle ;  bioblast. 
Bl'o-plas'tlc  (bi'6-plSs'tik),  a.  {Biol.)  Bioplasmic. 
Bl-or'gan  (bt-Sr'gon),  n.  [Gr.  ^I'os  life  -|-  E.  orgaji.'] 
{Biol.)  A  physiological  organ  ;  a  living  organ  ;  an  organ 
endowed  with  function ;  — distinguished  from  idorgan. 

Bl'0-Stat'ics  (bi'6-stSt'iks),  n.  [Gr.  |3cos  life  -f-  a-ra- 
TiKTj.  See  Statics.]  {Biol.)  The  physical  phenomena  of 
organized  bodies,  in  opposition  to  their  organic  or  vital 
phenomena. 

Bl'0-sta-tis'tlcs  (-sta-tTs'tTks),  n.  [Gr.  jSi'os  life  -|-  B. 
statistics.^     {Biol.)  Vital  statistics. 

Bl'O-taX'y  (bi'o-taks'y),  re.  [Gr.  jSi'os  life  -f-  Td|is  ar- 
rangement.] {Biol.)  The  classification  of  living  organ- 
isms according  to  their  structural  character  ;  taxonomy. 

Bi-Ot'lc  (bi-ot'jk),  a.  [Gr.  ^iutikos  pert,  to  life.] 
(Biol.)  Relating  to  life  ;  as,  the  bio/ic  principle. 

Bl'0-tlte  (bi'6-tit),  re.  [From  Biot,  a  French  natural- 
ist.] {Min.)  Mica  containing  iron  and  magnesia,  gener- 
ally of  a  black  or  dark  green  color  ;  —  a  common  constit- 
uent of  crystalline  rocks.     See  Mica. 

Bl-pal'mate  (bt-pal'mSt),  a.  [Pref.  bi- -{- palmate.'] 
{Bot.)  Palmately  branched,  with  the  branches  again  pal- 
mated. 

Bl'pa-rl'e-tal  (bi'pa-rl'e-tnl),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -\-  parietal .'j 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  diameter  of  the  cranium, 
from  one  parietal  fossa  to  the  other. 

Bip'a-rous  (blp'a-rSs ;  277),  a.  [L.  bis  twice  -\-parere 
to  bring  forth.]     Bringing  forth  two  at  a  birth. 

Bl-part'1-We  (bt-part'T-b'l),  a.  [Cf .  F.  biportible.  See 
BiPAKTiTE.]     Capable  of  being  divided  into  two  parts. 

Bl-par'tient  (bt-par'shent),  a.  [L.  bis  twice -f- ^or- 
tiens,  p.  pr.  of  partire  to  divide.]  Dividing  into  two 
parts,  ^n.  A  number  that  divides  another  into  two 
equal  parts  without  a  remainder. 

Bi-par'tile  (bt-par'tTl),  a.     Divisible  into  two  parts. 

Blp'ar-tite  (btp'ar-tit  or  bi-par'tit ;  277),  a.  [L.  bipar- 
titus,  p.  p.  of  bipartire;  bis  twice  +  partire.  See  Par- 
tite.] i.  Being  in  two  parts;  having  two  correspondent 
parts,  as  a  legal  contract  or  writing,  one  for  each  party ; 
shared  by  two ;  as,  a  bipartite  treaty. 

2.  Divided  into  two  parts  almost  to  the  base,  as  a  leaf  ; 
consisting  of  two  parts  or  subdivisions.  Gray. 

Bi'par-ti'tion  (bi'par-tish'un),  n.  Tlie  act  of  dividing 
into  two  parts,  or  of  making  two  correspondent  parts,  or 
the  state  of  being  so  divided. 

Bl-pec'tl-nate  (bt-pSk'tl-nat), )  a.    [Pref.  bi-  -\-pecti- 

Bl-pec'ti-na'ted  (-na'tSd),  ]  nate.']  {Biol.)  Hav- 
ing two  margins  toothed  like  a  comb. 

Bl'ped  (bi'pSd),  re.  [L.  bipes  ;  bis  twice  -\-pes,  pedis, 
foot :  cf.  F.  bipede.'}    A  two-footed  animal,  as  man. 

Bl'ped,  a.    Having  two  feet ;  two-footed. 

By  which  the  man,  when  heavenly  life  was  ceased, 
Beoame  a  helpless,  naked,  biped  beast.  Byrom. 

Blp'e-dal  (bip'e-dal  or  bi'pe-dal ;  277),  a.     [L.  bipe- 
dalis:    cf.   F.   bipedal.      See  Biped, 
».]    1.  Having  two  feet ;  biped. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  biped. 

Bl-pel'tate  (bt-pgl'tat),  a.  [Pref. 
bi-  -\-  peltate.']  Having  a  shell  or  cov- 
ering like  a  double  shield. 

Bi-pen'nate  (bt-pen'nfit), )  a.  [Pref. 

Bl-pen'na-ted  (-na-tSd),  J  bi-  + 
pennate:  cf.  L.  bipennis.  Cf.  Bi- 
PINNATE.]  Having  two  wings.  "  Bi- 
pennated  insects."  Derhain. 

II  Bl-pen'niS  (-nis),  n.  [L.]  An  ax 
with  an  edge  or  blade  on  each  side  of 
the  handle. 

Bl-pet'al-OUS  (bt-pgt'al-iis),  a.  Bipinnaria  of  Star- 
[Pref.  bi-  +petalous.]  {Bot.)  Having  f^'ea™ ^ Anteri"; 
two  petals.  dorsal  lobes)   d 

II  Bl'pin-na'n-a  (bi'pm-na'n-a),  re.  Dorsal  lateral 
[NL.,fr.L.6f«twice-(-pi«reafeather.]  arms;  n  Lateral 
{Zool.)  The  larva  of  certain  starfishes     5™^  '  o  Esopha- 

^       ,    ''  ,        J     ■      AT.      j:        ;         •  gus ;   s  Stomach : 

as  developed   in  the  free-swimming     wwiu  Water  tubes, 
stage. 

Bl-pln'nate  (bt-pm'nat), )  a.   [Pref.  bi-  -f  pinnate  ;  cf. 

Bl-pin'na-ted  (-nS-ted),  )  F.  bipinne. 
Cf .  BiPENNATE.]    Twice  pinnate. 

Bi'pin-nat'1-fld  (bi'pTn-nat'i-fid), 
a.  [Pxei.  bi- -\- pinnatifid.]  {Bot.) 
Doubly  piimatifid. 

A  bipinnatifid  leaf  is  a  pinnatifid 
leaf  having  its  segments  or  divisions 
also  pinnatifid.  The  primary  divisions 
are  pinnx  and  the  secondary  pin- 
nules. 

Blp'll-cate  (bipat-kat  or  bi'pli- 
kat ;  277),  a.     [Pref.  bi- -\- plicate.]    Bipinnate  Leaf  of  8 
Twice  folded  together.         Henslow.        pinnce  and  many 

Bl-pUc'i-ty  (bt-plTs'i-ty),  n.    The       pinnules, 
state  of  being  twice  folded ;  reduplication.  [iJ.1  Bailey. 

Bl-po'lar  (bt-poler),  a.     i^xet.  bi- +  polar.    Cf.  Di- 
POLAK.]    Doubly  polar; 
having  two  poles ;  as,  a 
bipolar  cell  or  corpuscle. 

Bi'po-lar'i-ty  (bi'pS- 

15r'T-ty),  n.    Bipolar 
quality. 


Bipolar  Ganglion  Cell 
(magnified). 


Bl'pont  (bi'pSnt),  Bl-pont'lne  (bt-pSnt'in),  a.  {Bib- 
Hog.)  Relating  to  books  printed  at  Deuxponts,  or  Bi- 
pontium  (Zweibriicken),  in  Bavaria. 

Bl-punc'tate  (bt-punk'tSt),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -f-  punctate.] 
Having  two  punctures,  or  spots. 

Bl-ponc'tU-al  (-t\5-ol ;  135),  a.     Having  two  points. 


Bl-pu'pll-late  (bi-pu'pTl-lat),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -\-  pupil 
(of  the  eye).]  {Zool.)  Having  an  eyelike  spot  on  the 
wing,  with  two  dots  within  it  of  a  different  color,  as  in 
some  butterflies. 

Bi'py-ram'i-dal  (bi'pT-rSm'I-dffl),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -\- 
pyramidal.]  Consisting  of  two  pyramids  placed  base  to 
base ;  having  a  pyramid  at  each  of  the  extremities  of  a 
prism,  as  in  quartz  crystals. 

Bl-quad'rate  (bt-kwSd'rit),  re.  [Pref.  bi-  +  quadrate.] 
{3Iat/i-]i  The  fourth  power,  or  the  square  of  the  square. 
Thus  4  X  4  =  16,  the  square  of  4,  and  IG  X  16  =  256, 
the  biquadrale  of  4. 

Bl'quad-rat'ic  (bi'kw5d-rat'Ik),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -f-  quad- 
ratic :  cf .  F.  biquadratique.]  {3Iath.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  biquadrate,  or  fourth  power. 

Biquadratic  equation  (A/(i,),  an  equation  of  the  fourth 
degree,  or  an  equation  in  some  term  of  which  the  un- 
known quantit>'  is  raised  to  the  fourth  power.  ~  Biquad- 
ratic root  of  a  number,  the  square  root  of  the  square  root 
of  that  number.  Thus  the  square  root  of  81  is  9,  and  the 
square  root  of  9  is  3,  which  is  the  biquadratic  root  of  81. 

Hultoii. 

Bl'quad-rat'lc,  re.  {Math.)  {a)  A  biquadrate.  (6)  A 
biquadratic  equation. 

Bi-quln'tUe  (bt-kwln'ttl),  re.  [Pref.  bi-  -f-  quintile  : 
cf.  F.  biquintUe.]  {Astron.)  An  aspect  of  the  planets 
when  they  are  distant  from  each  other  by  twice  the  fifth 
part  of  a  great  circle  —  that  is,  twice  72  degrees. 

Bl-ra'di-ate  (bt-ra'dT-at), )  a.    [Pref.   bi-  -f-  radiate.] 

Bl-ra'dl-a'ted  (-a'tgd),  )  Having  two  rays ;  as,  a 
biradiale  fin. 

Bi-ra'mous  (bi-ra'mils),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -f  ramous.] 
{Biol.)  Having,  or  consisting  of,  two  branches. 

Birch  (berch),  n. ;  pi.  Birches  (-Sz).  [OE.  birche, 
birk,  AS.  birce,  beorc ;  akin  to  Icel.  bjork,  Sw.  bfork, 
Dan.  birk,  D.  berk,  OHG.  piricha,  MHG.  birche,  Urke, 
6.  birke,  Russ.  bereza,  Pol.  brzoza,  Serv.  breza,  Skr. 
bhUrja.  V254.  Cf.  1st  Birk.]  1.  A  tree  of  several 
species,  constituting  the  genus  Betula ;  as,  the  white  or 
common  birch  {B.  alba)  (also  called  silver  birch  and  lady 
birch) ;  the  dwarf  birch  {B.  glandulosa) ;  the  paper  or 
canoe  birch  {B.  papyracea) ;  the  yellow  birch  {B.  lutea) ; 
the  black  or  cherry  birch  {B.  tenia). 

2.  Tlie  wood  or  timber  of  the  birch. 

3.  A  birch  twig  or  birch  twigs,  used  for  flogging. 
t^^  The  twigs  of  the  common  European  birch  (B.  alba), 

being  tough  and  slender,  were  formerly  much  used  for 
rods  in  schools.    They  were  also  made  into  brooms. 

The  threatening  twigs  of  birc/i.  Shak. 

4.  A  birch-bark  canoe. 

Birch  of  Jamaica,  a  species  (Bursera  giimmifera)  of 
turpentine  tree.  —  Birch  partridge.  {Zodl.\  See  Rtjfped 
GROUSE.  —  Birch  wins,  wine  made  of  the  spring  sap  of  the 
birch. —  Oil  of  birch,  (a)  An  oil  obtained  from  the  bark 
of  the  common  European  birch  {Betula  alba),  and  used  in 
the  preparation  of  genuine  (and  sometimes  of  the  imita- 
tion) Russia  leather,  to  which  it  gives  its  peculiar  odor. 
(b)  An  oil  prepared  from  the  black  birch  (B.  lenta),  said  to 
be  identical  with  the  oil  of  wintergreen,  for  which  it  is 
largely  sold. 

Birch,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  birch ;  birchen. 

Birch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Birched  (bercht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Bibching.]  To  whip  with  a  birch  rod  or  twig ; 
to  flog. 

Biroh'en  (berch"n),  a.    Of  or  relating  to  birch. 
He  passed  where  Newark's  stately  tower 
Looks  out  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bird  (herd),  re.  [OE.  brid,  bred,  bird,  young  bird, 
bird,  AS.  intifi  young  bird.  V92.]  1.  Orig. ,  a  cMcken ; 
the  young  of  a  fowl ;  a  young  eaglet ;  a  nestling ;  and 
hence,  a  feathered  flying  animal  (see  2). 

That  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird.  Shak. 

The  brydds  [birds]  of  the  aier  have  nestes. 

Tyndale  {Matt.  viii.  20). 

a  Forehead;  b  Crown  or  Vertex ; 
c  Occiput ;  d  Auriculars  (the  line 
crosses  the  nape);  e  Cervix  or  Hind 
neck  ;  /Tertiaries  ;  g  Secondaries; 
h  Primaries  ;  i  Under  tail  coverts; 
k  Tail ;  I  Outer  or  Fourth  toe  ;  m 
Inner  or  Second  toe  ;  n  Tarsus ; 
o  Tibia ;    j)   Abdomen  or  Belly  ; 
r  Greaterwing 
coverts  ;  5  Me- 
dia n    coverts 
(the  hne  cross- 
es   the    breast 
or  pectoral  re- 
gion) ;  t  Lesser 
coverts;     « 
Bastard    wing 
or   Alula ;     v 
Jugular  region 
or  the   Lower 
throat ;  w  Gu-    /^ 
lar    region   or 
Throat;  x  Nos- 
'"!•  Bird  (External  Parts). 

2.  {Zool.)  A  warm-blooded,  feathered  vertebrate  pro- 
vided mth  wings.     See  AvES. 

3.  Specifically,  among  sportsmen,  a  game  bird. 

4.  Fig. :  A  girl ;  a  maiden. 

And  by  my  word !  the  bonny  bird 
In  danger  shall  not  tarry.  Campbell. 

Arabian  bird,  the 
phenix.  —  Bird  of 
Jove,    the   eagle.   — 

Bird   of  B 
Juno,  the  "^    f. 
peacock.         •' 

r^  n  'J  o  Bird  Louse  ofTluck  (Pliilopterus  sqvnli 
(ZoV),!  ''"">•  """='^  enlarged, 

wingless  insect  of  the  group  Mallophaga,  of 
which  the  genera  and  species  are  very  numer- 
ous and  mostly  parasitic  upon  birds.  —  Bird 
mite  i Zool.).  a  small  mite  (geneva,  Derniaii;/.^- 
siis,  Uermaleichiis  and  allies)  parasitic  upon 
birds.  The  species  are  numerous.  —  Bird  of 
passage,  a  migratory  bird.  —  Bird  spider  ( Zo- 
ol.),   a  veiy  large   South    Americim   spider 


{Ml/pale  avicularia).  It  is  said  sometimes  to  capture  and 
kill  small  birds.  —Bird  tick  ( if oo/.),  a  dipterous  insect  par- 
asitic upon  birds  (genus  Ornithoimjia,  and  allies),usually 
winged. 

Bird  (herd),  v.  i. 
catch  or  shoot  birds. 

2.  Hence :  To  seek  for 
game  or  plunder ;  to 
thieve.    [iJ.]    B.  Jonson. 

Blrd'l)olt'^(-bolt'),  re.  A 
short  blunt  arrow  for  killing 
birds  without  piercing 
them.      Hence  :    Anything 

Ttrntl'n!'"'*^^  without  pen-   Bird  Tick  of  the  Owl' (//0*o 
etratmg.  Shak.  boscububonis).    x2 

Bird'  cage',  or  Blrd'- 
cage'  (-kaj'),  re.    A  cage  lor  confining  birds. 

Blrd'caU'  (-kal'),  re.  1.  A  sound  made  in  imitation 
of  the  note  or  cry  of  a  bird  for  the  purpose  of  decoying 
the  bird  or  its  mate. 

2.  An  instrimient  of  any  kind,  as  a  whistle,  used  in 
making  the  sound  of  a  birdcall. 

Bird'catch'er  (-kach'er ;  224),  re.  One  whose  employ- 
ment it  is  to  catch  birds  ;  a  fowler. 

Bird'catch'lng,  n.  The  art,  act,  or  occupation  of 
catching  birds  or  wild  fowls. 

Bird'  Cher'ry  (chSr'i-y).  (Bot.)  A  shrub  {Prunus 
Padus)  found  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe.  It  bears 
small  black  cherries. 

Bird'er  (-er),  ».    A  birdcatcher. 

Blrd'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Quick-sighted  ;  catching  a  glance 
as  one  goes. 

Bird'  fan'cl-er  (fSu'sT-er).  1.  One  who  takes  pleas- 
ure in  rearing  or  collecting  rare  or  curious  birds. 

2.  One  who  has  for  sale  the  various  kinds  of  birds 
which  are  kept  in  cages. 

Blrd'ie  (berd'y),  n.  A  pretty  or  dear  little  bird  ;  —  a 
pet  name.  Tennyson. 

Bird'1-kln  (-i-kTn),  n.    A  young  bird.  Thackeray. 

Bird'lng,  n.    Birdcatching  or  fowling.  Shak. 

Blrding  piece,  a  fowling  piece.  Shak. 

Blrdlet,  n.    A  little  bird ;  a  nestling. 

Bird'like'  (-lik'),  a.    Resembling  a  bird. 

Bird'lime'  (-llm'),  n.  [Bird  -J-  lime  viscous  sub- 
stance.] An  extremely  adhesive  viscid  substance,  usually 
made  of  the  middle  bark  of  the  holly,  by  boiling,  fer- 
menting, and  cleansing  it.  When  a  twig  is  smeared  with 
this  substance  it  will  hold  small  birds  which  may  light 
upon  it.  Hence :  Anything  which  insnares. 
Not  birdlime  or  Idean  pitch  produce 
A  more  tenacious  mass  of  c!ummy  juice.       Dryden. 

^S^  Birdlime  is  also  made  from  mistletoe,  elder,  etc. 

Bird'lime',  v.  t.  To  smear  with  birdlime  ;  to  catch 
with  birdlime  ;  to  insnare. 

When  the  heart  is  thus  birdlimed,  then  it  cleaves  to  every 
thing  it  meets  with.  Qoodwin. 

Blrdllng,  re.    A  little  bird ;  a  nestling. 

Blrd'man  (-man),  re.     A  fowler  or  birdcatcher. 

Bird'  of  par'a-dise  (ov  par'a-dls).  {Zool.)  The  name 
of  several  very  beautiful  birds 
of  the  genus  Paradisea  and  al- 
lied genera,  inhabiting  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
The  males  have  brilliant  colors, 
elegant  plumes,  and  often  re- 
markable tail  feathers. 


(8^°°  The  Great  emerald  (Paror 
disea  apoda)  and  the  Lesser  em- 
erald (P.  minor)  furnish  many  o£ 
the  plumes  used  as  ornaments  by 
ladies ;  the  Red  is  P.  rubra  or 
sanguinea;  the  6olden\s,Parotia 
aurea  or  sexsetacea  ;  the  King  is 
Cincinnurus  regius.  t 

The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  < 
longer-billed  birds  of  another  re-    _.      „.  ,     „  v,      , . 
lated  SIOU.P {Epimachinx)  from    ^}?.^„^"l2,l^,f^f;^^^ 
the  same  region.    The  Twelve-      (.dncmnums regms). 
wired  (Selencides  alba)  is  one  of  these.    See  Pabadisb 
BIBD,  and  Note  under  Apod. 

Bird'  pep'per  (pep'per).  A  species  of  capsicum  {Cap- 
sicum baccaium),  whose  small,  conical,  coral-red  fruit  is 
among  the  most  piquant  of  all  red  peppers. 

Bird's'-beak'  (berdz'bek'),  n.  (Arch.)  A  molding 
whose  section  is  thought  to  resemble  a  beak. 

Bird'seed'  (berd'sed'),  n.  Canary  seed,  hemp,  millet, 
or  other  small  seeds  used  for  feeding  caged  birds. 

Blrd'S'-eye'  (berdz'i'),  a.  1.  Seen  from  above,  as  if  by 
a  flying  bird  ;  embraced  at  a  glance ;  hence,  general ; 
not  minute,  or  entering  into  details ;  as,  a  bird's-eye  view. 

2.  Marked  with  spots  resembling  bird's  eyes;  as, 
bird's-eye  diaper  ;  bird's-eye  maple. 

Bird's'-eye',  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  with  a  small  bright 
fiower,  as  the  Adonis  or  pheasant's  eye,  the  mealy  prim- 
rose (Primula  Jarinosa),  and  species  of  Veronica,  Gera- 
nium, etc. 

Bird's'-eye'  Ka'ple  (ma'p'l).     See  under  Maple. 

Blrd's'-Joot'  (-foot'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  papilionaceous 
plant,  the  Ornitliopus,  having  a  curved,  cylindrical  pod 
tipped  with  a  short,  clawlike  point. 

Bird's-foot  trefoil.  (Bof.)  (a)  A  genus  of  plants  (Lotus) 
with  clawlike  pods.  L.  coi-niculatiis,  with  yellow  flowers, 
is  very  common  in  Great  Britain,  (b)  The  related  plant, 
Trigonella  ornithopodioides,  is  also  European. 

Blrd's'-mouth'  (-mouth'),  n.  (Arch.)  An  interior  an- 
gle or  notch  cut  across  a  piece  of  timber,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  edge  of  anothei',  as  that  in  a  rafter  to  be  laid 
on  a  plate ;  —  commonly  called  crow's-foot  in  the  United 
States. 

Bird's'  nest',  or  Bird's-nest  (-nSsf),  re.  1.  The  nest 

in  which  a  bird  lays  eggs  and  hatches  her  young. 

2.  (Cookery)  The  nest  of  a  small  sw.allow  (Collocalia 
nidifica  and  several  allied  species),  of  China  and  the 
neighboring  countries,  which  is  mixed  with  soups. 

^W^  The  nests  are  found  in  caverns  and  fissures  of 
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cliffs  on  rocky  coasts,  and  are  composed  in  part  of  algae. 
They  are  of  the  size  of  a  goose  egg,  and  in  substance  re- 
semble isinglass.    See  Ulust.  under  Edible. 

3.  {Sot.)  An  orchideous  plant  with  matted  roots,  of 
the  genus  Neottia  (N.  nidus-avis). 

Bird'8-nest  podding,  a  pudding  containing  apples  whose 
cores  have  been  replaced  by  sugar.  —  Yellow  bird's  nest, 
a  plant,  the  Monotropa  hypopitijs. 

Bird's'-nest'ing  (berdz'nest'ing),  n.  Hunting  for, 
or  taking,  birds'  nests  or  their  contents. 

Bird's'-tongue'  (-tiing'))  n.  {Bot.)  The  knotgrass 
{Polygonum  aviculare). 

Bird'-wit'ted  (berd'wif  tSd),  a.  Flighty  ;  passing 
rapidly  from  one  subject  to  another ;  not  having  the  fac- 
ulty of  attention.  Bacon. 

Bl'rec-tan'gu-lar  (Wrek-tan'gu-ler),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  + 
rectangular.']  Containing  or  having  two  right  angles ; 
as,  a  birectangular  spherical  triangle. 

Bi'reme  (bi'rem),  n.  [L.  biremis ;  bis  twice  -\-  remus 
oar :  cf .  F.  bireme.']  An  ancient  galley  or  vessel  with 
two  banks  or  tiers  of  oars. 

Bi-ret'ta  (bl-ret'ta),  n.    Same  as  Bbkeetta. 

Blr'gan-der  (ber'gSn-der),  n.    See  Beegandek. 

Bilk  (berk),  n.  [See  BmcH,  m.]  A  birch  tree.  \_Prov. 
Eng.']     "  The  silver  Wrf-. "  Tennyson. 

Birk,  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  small  European  minnow  {Leucis- 
cus  phoxinus). 

Birk'en  (berk"n),  v.  i.  [From  1st  Bibk.]  To  whip 
with  a  birch  or  rod.     [Ofe.] 

Birk'en,  a.    Birchen  ;  as,  birken  groves.  Burns. 

Bir'kie  (ber'kt),  n.  A  lively  or  mettlesome  fellow. 
{Jocular,  Scot.']  Burns. 

Birl  (berl),  V.  t.  &  i.  To  revolve  or  cause  to  revolve  ; 
to  spm.     lScot.2  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Blrl  (berl),  V.  t.  &  i.  [AS.  byrlian.  y92.]  To  pour 
(beer  or  wine) ;  to  ply  with  drink ;  to  drink;  to  carouse. 
lObs.  or  Dial.]  Skelton. 

Blr1aw(ber'la),n.  [See  By-law.]  (Law)  A  law  made 
by  husbandmen  respecting  rural  affairs  ;  a  rustic  or  local 
law  or  by-law.     [Written  also  byrlaw,  birlie,  birley.] 

Bi-ros'trate  (bt-ros'trat),  |  a.     [Pref.   bi-  +  rostrate.] 

Bi-ros'tra-ted  (-tri-tSd),  J  Having  a  double  beak,  or 
two  processes  resembling  beaks. 

The  capsule  is  bilocular  and  hirostrated.    Ed.  Encyc. 

Birr  (ber),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Birred  (berd);  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  BiKRiNO.]  [Cf .  OE.  bur,  bir,  wind,  storm  wind, 
fr.  Icel.  byrr  \vind.  Perh.  imitative.]  To  make,  or  move 
with,  a  whirring  noise,  as  of  wheels  m  motion. 

Birr,  n.     1.  A  whirring  sound,  as  of  a  spuming  wheel. 

2.  A  rush  or  impetus ;  force. 

Blr'niS  (bir'riis),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  birrus  a  kind  of  cloak. 
See  Bekretta.]  A  coarse  kind  of  thick  woolen  cloth, 
worn  by  the  poor  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  also,  a  woolen  cap 
or  hood  worn  over  the  shoulders  or  over  the  head. 

Birse  (bers),  71.    A  bristle  or  bristles.     [Scot.] 

Blrt  (bert),  n.  [OE.  byrte ;  cf.  F.  bertonneau.  Cf. 
Bret,  Bukt.]  {Zo'dl. )  A  fish  of  the  turbot  kind ;  the 
brill.     [Written  also  burt,  bret,  or  brut.]     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Birth  (berth),  n.  [OE.  burth,  birth,  AS.  beorS,  gebyrd, 
fr.  Veran  to  bear,  bring  forth  ;  akin  to  D.  geboorte,  OHG. 
burt,  giburt,  G.  geburt,  Icel.  burSr,  Skr.  bhrti  bearing, 
supporting ;  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  beirthe  bom,  brought  forth. 
V92.  See  1st  Beab,  and  cf.  Berth.]  1.  The  act  or 
fact  of  coming  into  life,  or  of  being  bom; — generally 
appUed  to  human  beings ;  as,  the  birth  of  a  son. 

2.  Lineage  ;  extraction;  descent;  sometimes,  high 
birth ;  noble  extraction. 

Elected  without  reference  to  birth,  but  solely  for  qualifica- 
tions. Frescott. 

3.  The  condition  to  which  a  person  is  bom ;  natural 
state  or  position  ;  inherited  disposition  or  tendency. 

A  foe  by  birth  to  Troy's  unhappy  name.      Dryden. 

4.  The  act  of  bringing  forth ;  as,  she  had  two  children 
a.ta,birth.     "  At  her  next  W7'tt."  Milton. 

5.  That  which  is  bom ;  that  which  is  produced,  whether 
animal  or  vegetable. 

Poets  are  far  rarer  births  than  kings.        B.  Jonson. 

Others  hatch  their  eggs  and  tend  the  birth  till  it  is  able  to 

shift  for  itself.  Addison. 

6.  Origin ;  beginning ;  as,  the  birth  of  an  empire. 
New  birth  (Tlieol.),  regeneration,  or  the  commencement 

of  a  religious  life. 

Syn.  — Parentage ;  extraction;  lineage;  race;  family. 

Birth,  n.    See  Beeth.     [Obs.]  De  Foe. 

Birth'day'  (berth'da'),  n.    1.  The  day  in  which  any 
person  is  born ;  day  of  origin  or  commencement. 
Tliose  barbarous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birthday  of  invention.  Cowper. 

2.  The  day  of  the  month  in  which  a  person  was  born. 
In  whatever  succeeding  year  it  may  recur ;  the  anniver- 
Bary  of  one's  birth, 


This  is  my  birthday;  as  this  very  day 
"Was  Cassius  bom. 


Shak. 


Birth'day,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  day  of  birth, 
or  its  armiversary ;  as,  birthday  gifts  or  festivities. 

Birth'dom  (-diim),  n.    [_Birth  -f  -dom.]    The  land  of 
one's  birth ;  one's  inheritance.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Birth'lng,  n.    {Naut.)  Anything  added  to  raise  the 
sides  of  a  ship.  /  Bailey. 

Birthless,  a.  Of  mean  extraction.  [R.]  Sir  fV.  Scott. 

Birth'mark'   (-mark'),  n.      Some  peculiar  mark  or 
blemish  on  the  body  at  birth. 

Most  part  of  this  noble  lineage  carried  upon  their  body  for  a 
natural  birthmark,  ...  a  snake.  ^y  y.  ^orth. 

Birth'night'  (-nif),  n.    The  night  in  which  a  person 
is  bom ;  the  anniversary  of  that  night  in  succeeding  years. 
The  angelic  song  in  Bethlehem  field. 
On  thy  birthnight,  that  sung  thee  Savior  bom.    Milton. 

Birtb'place'  (-plas'),  n.  The  town,  city,  or  country, 
where  a  person  is  bom ;  place  of  origin  or  birth,  in  its 
more  general  sense  "The  fizWApZaee  of  valor."  Burns. 
_  Birth'right'  (-rlf),  n.  Any  right,  privilege,  or  posses- 
sion to  which  a  person  is  entitled  by  birth,  such  as  an 


estate  descendible  by  law  to  an  heir,  or  civil  liberty  under 
a  free  constitution  ;  esp.  the  rights  or  inheritance  of  the 
first  born. 

Lest  there  be  any  .  .  .  profane  person,  as  Esau,  who  for  one 
morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright.  Heb.  xii.  16. 

Birth'root'  (berth'roof),  n.  {Bot.)  An  herbaceous 
plant  {Trillium  erectuni),  and  its  astringent  rootstock, 
which  is  said  to  have  medicinal  properties. 

Birth'WOrt'  (-wflrf),  n.  A  genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs 
{Aristolochia),  reputed  to  have  medicinal  properties. 

Bis  (bis),  adv.  [L.  bis  twice,  for  duis,  fr.  root  of  duo 
two.  See  Two,  and  cf .  Bi-.]  Twice ;  —  a  word  showing 
that  something  is,  or  is  to  be,  repeated  ;  as  a  passage  of 
music,  or  an  item  in  accounts. 

Bis-,  pref.  A  form  of  Bi-,  sometimes  used  before  s,  c, 
or  a  vowel. 

Bi'sa  an'te-lope  (be'sa  an'te-lop).    {Zo'dl.)  See  Oeys. 

Bi-sac'cate  (bt-sak'kat),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -\-  saccate.] 
{Bot. )  Having  two  little  bags,  sacs,  or  pouches. 

Bis-cay'an  (bis-ka'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bis- 
cay in  Spain.  ^  n.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Biscay. 

Bis'co-tin  (bls'ko-tlu),  n.  [F.  biscotin.  See  Biscuit.] 
A  confection  made  of  flour,  sugar,  marmalade,  and  eggs ; 
a  sweet  biscuit. 

Bis'cuit  (bis'kit),  n.  [F.  biscuit  (cf.  It.  biscotto,  Sp. 
bizcocho,  Pg.  biscouto),  fr.  L.  bis  twice  -{-  cactus,  p.  p.  of 
coquere  to  cook,  bake.  See  Cook,  and  cf.  Bisque  a  kind 
of  porcelain.]  1.  A  kind  of  unraised  bread,  of  many  va- 
rieties, plain,  sweet,  or  fancy,  formed  into  flat  oikes,  and 
baked  hard  ;  as,  ship  biscuit. 

According  to  military  practice,  the  bread  or  biscuit  of  the  Ro- 
mans was  twice  prepared  in  the  oven.  Gibbon. 

2.  A  small  loaf  or  cake  of  bread,  raised  and  shortened, 
or  made  light  with  soda  or  baking  powder.  Usually  a  num- 
ber are  baked  in  the  same  pan,  foiining  a  sheet  or  card. 

3.  Earthen  ware  or  porcelain  which  has  undergone  the 
first  baking,  before  it  is  subjected  to  the  glazing. 

4.  {Sculp.)  A  species  of  white,  unglazed  porcelain,  in 
which  vases,  figures,  and  groups  are  formed  in  miniature. 

Meat  biscuit,  an  alimentary  preparation  consisting  of 
matters  extracted  from  meat  by  boiling,  or  of  meat 
ground  fine  and  combined  with  flour,  so  as  to  form  bis- 
cuits. 

Bi-scn'tate  (bt-sku'tat),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  seutate.] 
{Bot.)  Resembling  two  bucklers  placed  side  by  side. 

II  Bise  (bez),  n.  [F.]  A  cold  north  wind  which  pre- 
vails on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
Switzerland,  etc.  ;  —  nearly  the  same  as  the  mistral. 

Bise  (bis),  n.    {Paint.)  See  Bice. 

Bi-sect'  (bt-sSkf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bisected  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bisecting.]  [L.  bis  twice  -f-  secure,  sectum, 
to  cut.]     1.  To  cut  or  divide  into  two  parts. 

2.  {Geom.)  To  divide  into  two  equal  parts. 

Bi-sec'tlon  (bt-sek'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bissection.]  Di- 
vision into  two  parts,  esp.  two  equal  parts. 

Bi-sec'tor  (-ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bisects ; 
esp.  {Geom.)  a  straight  line  which  bisects  an  angle. 

Bi-sec'trix  (-triks),  n.  The  line  bisecting  the  angle 
between  the  optic  axes  of  a  biaxial  crystal. 

Bi-seg'ment  (bt-sgg'ment),  n.  [Pref.  bU  -f-  segment.] 
One  of  two  equal  parts  of  a  line,  or  other  magnitude. 

Bi-sep'tate  (bt-sep'tSt),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  septate.]  With 
two  partitions  or  septa.  Gray. 

Bi-se'ri-al (bt-se'rl-ol),  )  a.    [Pref.  bi — f-  serial,  seri- 

Bi-se'ri-ate  (-se'rl-ttV  j    ate.]   In  two  rows  or  series. 

Bi-ser'rate  (bt-ser'rat),  a.      [Pref.    bi-  -\-  serrate.] 

1.  {Bot.)  Doubly  serrate,  or  having  the  serratures  ser- 
rate, as  in  some  leaves. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  Serrate  on  both  sides,  as  some  antennae. 
Bi-se'tose  (bt-se'tos),   )  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -)-  setose,  setous.] 
Bi-se'tOUS  (bt-se'tiis),  J      Having  two  bristles. 
Bi-sez'OOS  (bt-seks'tis),  a.   [L.  bis  twice  -j-  sexus  sex  : 

cf.  F.  bissexe.]    Bisexual.     [Obs."]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Bi-sex'U-al  (-sexs'iS-al ;  135),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  sexual.] 
{Biol.)  Of  both  sexes;  hermaphrodite;  as  a  flower  with 
stamens  and  pistil,  or  an  animal  having  ovaries  and  testes. 

Bi-sex'U-OUS  (-us),  a.     Bisexual. 

Bi-seye'  (be-sa'),  p.  p.  of  Besee.     [Obs.]       Chaucer. 

Evil  blseye,  iU  looking.   [Obs.] 

Bish  (bish),  n.    Same  as  Bikh. 

Bish'op  (bish'iip),  n.  [OE.  bischop,  biseop,  bisceop, 
AS.  bisceop,  biseop,  L.  episcopus  overseer,  superintend- 
ent, bishop,  f r.  Gr.  eTrtV/coiro^  ;  67rt  over  -\-  aKonoe  inspect- 
or, fr.  root  of  aKowelv,  trKeirrecTBaL,  to  look  to,  perh.  akin 
to  L.  specere  to  look  at.     See  Spy,  and  cf.  Episcopal.] 

1.  A  spiritual  overseer,  superintendent,  or  director. 
Ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray  ;  but  are  now  returned  unto  the 

Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls.  1  Fet.  ii.  25. 

It  is  a  fact  now  generally  reco^ized  by  theologians  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  that  in  the  language  of  "the  New  'Testament 
the  same  officer  in  the  church  is  called  indifferently  *'  bishop  " 
(eirt'tr/coTro?)  and  **  elder"  or  "  presbyter."  J.  B.  Lirjhtfoot. 

2.  In  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Anglican  or 
Protestant  Episcopal  churches,  one  ordained  to  the  high- 
est order  of  the  ministry,  superior  to  the  priesthood,  and 
generally  claiming  to  be  a  successor  of  the  Apostles.  The 
bishop  is  usually  the  spiritual  head  or  ruler  of  a  diocese, 
bishopric,  or  see. 

Bishop  in  partibus  [Infldelinm]  {R.  C.  Oh.),  a  bishop  of  a 
see  which  does  not  actually  exist ;  one  who  has  the  office 
of  bishop,  without  especial  jurisdiction.  Shipley.  —  Titu- 
lar bishop  {B.  C.  Ch.),  a  term  officially  substituted  in  1882 
for  bishop  in  partibus.  —  Bench  of  Bishops.  See  under 
Bench. 

3.  In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  some  other  churches, 
one  of  the  highest  church  officers  or  superintendents. 

4.  A  piece  used  in  the  game  of  chess,  bearing  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  bishop's  miter ;  —  formerly  called  archer. 

5  A  beverage,  being  a  mixture  of  wine,  oranges  or 
lemons,  and  sugar.  Swift. 

6.  An  old  name  for  a  woman's  bustle.     [U.  S.] 
If,  by  her  bishop,  or  her  "  grace  "  alone, 
A  genuine  lady,  or  a  church,  is  known.  Saxe. 

Bish'op,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  BisHOPED  (-upt) ;  p.  pr. 


&  vb.  n.  BisHOPiNG.]  To  admit  into  the  church  by  con&r- 
mation ;  to  confirm  ;  hence,  to  receive  formally  to  favor, 

Bish'op  (bish'iip),  V.  t.  [i7)ip.  &  p.p.  Bishoped  (-iSpt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  BiSHOPiNG.]  [From  the  name  of  the 
scoundrel  who  first  practiced  it.  Youatt.]  {Far.)  To 
make  seem  younger,  by  operating  on  the  teeth ;  as,  to 
bishop  an  old  horse  or  his  teeth. 

The  plan  adopted  is  to  cut  off:  all  the  nippers  with  a  saw  to 
the  proper  length,  and  tlien  with  a  cutting  instrument  the  oper- 
ator scoops  out  an  oval  cavity  in  the  corner  nippers,  which  is 
afterwards  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  until  it  is  black.    J.  Ii.  Walsh. 

Bish'op-dom  (-dtim),  n.  Jurisdiction  of  a  bishop ; 
episcopate.     " 'D'lvine  I'ight  ot  bishopdom."  Milton. 

Bish'op-like'  (-lik'),  a.  Resembling  a  bishop ;  be- 
longing to  a  bishop.  Fulke. 

Bish'op-ly,  a.    Bishoplike ;  episcopal.    [Obs.] 

Bish'op-ly,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  bishop.     [Obs.] 

Bish'op-ric  (-rTk),  n.  [AS.  bisceoprice ;  bisceop 
bishop -j- »"fce  dommion.  See  -Ric]  1.  A  diocese;  the 
district  over  which  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop  extends. 

2.  The  office  of  a  spiritual  overseer,  as  of  an  apostle, 
bishop,  or  presbj-ter.  Acts  i.  20. 

Bish'op's  cap'  (bish'iips  kap').  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Milella  ;  miterwort.  Longfellow. 

Bish'op  sleeve'  (btsh'up  slev').  A  wide  sleeve,  once 
worn  by  women. 

Bish'op's  length'  (btsh'ups  length').  A  canvas  for  a 
portrait  measuring  58  by  9i  inches.  The  half  bishop 
measures  45  by  56. 

Bish'op-Stool'  (-stool'),  n.  A  bishop's  seat  or  see. 

Bish'op' S-weed'  (-iSps-wed'),  n.  {Bot.)  (a)  An  um- 
belliferous plant  of  the  genus  Ammi.  (J)  Goutweed 
{.3Sgopodium  podagi-aria). 

Bish'op's-wort'  (bish'ups-wfirf),  n.  {Bot.)  Wood 
betony  {Stachys  betonica) ;  also,  the  plant  called  fennel 
flower  ( Nigella  Damascena),  or  devil-in-a-bueh. 

Bis'ie  (bizT),  V.  t.     To  busy ;  to  employ.     [Ofts.] 

Bi-sil'i-oate  (bt-sTl'T-kit),  n.  {Min.  Chem.)  A  salt 
of  metasilicic  acid  ;  —  so  called  because  the  ratio  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  silica  to  the  oxygen  of  the  base  is  as  two 
to  one.  The  bisilicates  include  many  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  important  minerals. 

Bisk  (bisk),  n.  [F.  bisque.]  Soup  or  broth  made  by 
boiling  several  sorts  of  flesli  together.  King. 

Bisk,  n.     [F.  bisque.]    {Te7mis)    See  Bisque. 

Bi-smare'  (bi-smSr'),  Bi-smer'  (-smer'),  n.  [AS.  bi- 
smer.]    Shame;  abuse.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Bis'mer  (bTz'mer),  n.    1.  A  rude  steelyard.     [Scot.] 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  The  fifteen-spined  stickleback  {Gasterosteus 
spinachia). 

II  Bis-nUllah  (bTs-mllla),  interj.  [Arabic,  in  the 
name  of  God  !]  An  adjuration  or  exclamation  common 
among  the  Mohammedans.     [Written  also  Bizmillah.] 

Bis'mite  (bTz'mit),  n.  (Min.)  Bismuth  trioxide,  or 
bismuth  ocher. 

Bis'muth  (btz'muth),  n.  [Ger.  bismuth,  wismuth :  cf. 
F.  bismuth.]  (Chem.)  One  of  the  elements;  a  metal  of 
a  reddish  white  color,  crystallizing  in  rhombohedrons. 
It  is  somewhat  harder  than  lead,  and  rather  britWe; 
masses  show  broad  cleavage  surfaces  when  broken  across. 
It  melts  at  507°  Fahr.,  being  easily  fused  in  the  flame  of 
a  candle.  It  is  found  in  a  native  state,  and  as  a  constit- 
uent of  some  minerals.  Specific  gravity  9.8.  Atomic 
weight  207.5.     Symbol  Bi. 

(5^^  Chemically,  bismuth  (with  arsenic  and  antimony) 
is  intermediate  between  the  metals  and  nonmetals ;  it  is 
used  in  thermo-electric  piles,  and  as  an  alloy  with  lead 
and  tin  in  the  fusible  alloy  or  metal.  Bismuth  is  the  most 
diamagnetic  substance  known. 

Bismuth  glance,  bismuth  sulphide  ;  bismuthinite.  —  Bia- 
muth  ocher,  a  native  bismuth  oxide ;  bismite. 

Bis'muth-al  (biz'miith-al),  a.    Containing  bismuth. 

Bis'muth-ic  (-Tk),  a.  {Chein.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
bismuth ;  containing  bismuth,  when  this  element  has  its 
higher  valence  ;  as,  bismuthic  oxide. 

Bis'muth-if'er-ous  (-Tf'er-as),  a.  [Bismuth  +  -fer- 
ous.']     Containing  bismuth. 

Bis'muth-ine  (blz'miith-Tn),    1  n.     Native    bismuth 

Bis'muth-in-ite  (-miith-in-It), )  sulphide  ;  —  some- 
times called  bismuthite. 

Bis'muth-OUS  (-iis),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  or  containing, 
bismuth,  when  this  element  has  its  lower  valence. 

Bis'muth-yl'  (-11'),  n.  {Chem.)  [Bismuth  +  -yl.'\ 
A  radical,  BiO,  regarded  as  existing  in  some  of  the  basic 
salts  of  bismuth. 

Bis'mu-tite  (-miS-tit),  n.  {Min.)  Hydrous  carbonate 
of  bismuth,  an  earthy  mineral  of  a  dull  white  or  yellow- 
ish color.     [Written  also  bismuthite.] 

Bi'SOn  (bi'son ;  277),  n.  [L.  bison,  Gr.  jSiVoji',  a  wild 
ox ;  akin  to  OHG.  wisunt,  wisani,  G.  loisent,  AS.  wesend, 
Icel.  vlsundr:  cf.  F.  bison.]  (Zo'dl.)  {a)  The  aurochs  or 
European  bison.  (S)  The  American  bison  or  buffalo  {Bi- 
son Americanvs),  a  large,  gregarious  bovine  quadruped, 


American  Bison,  male. 


with  shaggy  mane  and  short  black  horns,  which  formerly 
roamed  in  herds  over  most~of  the  temperate  portion  of 
North  America,  but  is  now  restricted  to  very  limited 
districts  in  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is 
rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers. 
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BITUMEN 


[Pref.  bi — \-  spinose.'] 


Bl-spi'nose    (bt-spi'nos), 
[Zo'ul.)  Having  two  spines. 

li  Bisque  (btsk),  n.  [A  corruption  of  hUcuit.'\  Un- 
glazeJ  white  porcelain. 

Bisque,  n.  [F.]  A  point  taken  by  the  receiver  of 
odds  in  the  game  of  tennis  ;  also,  an  extra  innings  al- 
lowed to  a  weaker  player  in  croquet. 

II  Bisque,  n.     [F.]    A  white  soup  made  of  crayfish. 

Bls-ses'tile  (bls-seks'tll),  n.  [L.  bissextiiis  annus, 
fr.  bissexhts  {bis  +  sexiits  sixth,  fr.  sex  six)  the  sixth  of 
the  calends  of  March,  or  twenty-fourth  day  of  Febru- 
.-iry,  which  was  reckoned  tvrice  every  fourth  year,  by  the 
intercalation  of  a  day.]  Leap  year  ;  every  fourth  year, 
in  which  a  day  is  added  to  the  month  of  February  on  ac- 
count of  the  excess  of  the  tropical  year  (3G5  d.  5  h.  48  m. 
46  s.)  above  365  days.  But  one  day  added  every  four 
years  is  equivalent  to  six  hours  each  year,  wliich  is  11  m. 
14  s.  more  than  the  excess  of  the  real  year.  Hence,  it 
is  necessary  to  suppress  the  bissextile  day  at  the  end  of 
every  century  which  is  not  divisible  by  400,  while  it  is 
retained  at  the  end  of  those  which  are  divisible  by  400. 

Bis-sex'tile,  a.    Pertaining  to  leap  year. 

Bls'son  (bis'sun),  a.  [OB.  biscn,  bisne,  AS.  bise7i, 
prob.  for  blsene;  bi  by  -|-  sene  clear,  akin  to  sedn  to  see  j 
clear  when  near,  hence  short-sighted.  See  See.]  Pur- 
blind; blinding.     [Ote.]     " Bisson  rheixm."  Shak. 

Bis'ter  1  (-ter),  n.     [F.  bistre  a  color  made  of  soot ;  of 

Bls'tre  )  unknown  origin.  Cf.,  however,  LG.  iies^ec 
frowning,  dark,  ugly.]  (Paint.)  A  dark  bro\vn  pigment 
extracted  from  the  soot  of  wood. 

Bi-stlp'uled  (bi-stlp'fild),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -\-  stipule.'] 
(Boi.)  Having  two  stipules. 

Bls'tort  (bis'tSrt),  n.  [L.  bis  -f  tortus,  p.  p.  of  for- 
quere  to  twist:  cf.  F.  bistorte.J  {Bot.)An  herbaceous 
plant  of  the  genus  Pohjgomim,  section  Bistorta  ;  snake- 
weed ;  adderwort.  Its  root  is  used  in  medicine  as  an 
astringent. 

Bis'tou-ry  (bis't(56-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Bistouries  (-riz).  [F. 
bislouri.]  A  surgical  instrument  consisting  of  a  slender 
knife,  either  straight  or  curved,  generally  used  by  intro- 
ducing it  beneath  the  part  to  be  divided,  and  cutting 
towards  the  surface. 

Bis'tre  (bis'ter),  n.    See  Bister. 

Bi-sul'cate  (bi-siil'kat),  a.      [Pref.  bi-  +  sttlcate.} 

1.  Having  two  grooves  or  furrows. 

2.  {Zobl.)  Cloven ;  said  of  a  foot  or  hoof. 
Bi-sul'cous  (-ktis),  a.    [L.  bisukus;  bis  twice  -|-  sul- 
cus furrow.]     Bisulcate.  Sir  T.  Browne, 

Bi-SUl'phate  (-f at), «.  \J^xef.bi--\- sulphate.']  {Chem.) 
A  sulphate  in  which  but  half  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid 
is  replaced  by  a  positive  element  or  radical,  thus  making 
the  proportion  of  the  acid  to  the  positive  or  basic  portion 
twice  what  it  is  in  the  normal  sulphates ;  an  acid  sulphate. 

Bi-sul'phide  (-fid  or  -fid),  n.  [Pref.  bi-  -\-  sulphide.] 
{Chen}.)  A  sulphide  having  two  atoms  of  sulphur  in  the 
molecule;  a  disulphide,  as  in  iron  pyrites,  FeS2 ;  —  less 
frequently  called  bisulphuret. 

Bi-sul'phite  (-fit),  ?;.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  sulphurous 
acid  in  which  the  base  replaces  but  half  the  hydrogen  of 
the  acid  ;  an  acid  sulphite. 

Bi-SUl'phu-ret  (-fS-rgt),  n.  [Pref.  bi-  +  sulphuret.] 
{Chem.)  See  Bisulphide. 

Bit  (bit),  re.  [OE.  bitt,  bite,  AS.  bite,  bite,  fr.  bitan  to 
bite.  See  Bite,  n.  &v.,  and  cf.  Bit  a  morsel.]  1.  The 
part  of  a  bridle,  usually  of  iron,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
mouth  of  a  horse,  and  having  appendages  to  which  the 
reins  are  fastened.  Shak. 

The  foamy  bridle  with  the  bit  of  gold.        Chaucer. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  curbs  or  restrains. 

Bit,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bitted  (-tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Bitting.]  To  put  a  bridle  upon  ;  to  put  the  bit  in  the 
mouth  of. 

Bit,  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Bite. 

Bit,  n.  [OE.  bite,  AS.  bita,  fr.  bitan  to  bite ;  akin  to 
D.  beet,  G.  bissen  bit,  morsel,  Icel.  biti.  See  Bite,  v., 
and  cf .  Bit  part  of  a  bridle.]  1.  A  part  of  anything, 
such  as  may  be  bitten  off  or  taken  into  the  mouth ;  a 
morsel ;  a  bite.  Hence  :  A  small  piece  of  anything ;  a 
little ;  a  mite. 

2.  Somewhat ;  something,  but  not  very  great. 

My  young  companion  was  a  bit  of  a  poet.     T.  Hook. 
5^°"  Tins  word  is  used,  also,  like  jot  and  tohit,  to  ex- 
press the  smallest  degree ;  as,  he  is  not  a  bit  wiser. 

3.  A  tool  for  boring,  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  usually 
turned  by  means  of  a  brace  or  bitstock.     See  Bitstock. 

4.  The  part  of  a  key  which  enters  the  lock  and  acts 
upon  the  bolt  and  tumblers.  Knight. 

5.  The  cutting  iron  of  a  plane.  Knight. 

6.  In  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  a  small 
silver  coin  (as  the  real)  formerly  current ;  commonly, 
one  worth  about  12^  cents  ;  also,  the  sum  of  12J  cents. 

Bit  by  bit,  piecemeal.  Pope. 

Bit,  Zd  sing.  pr.  of  Bid,  for  biddeth.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Bi-take'  (bi-tak'),  v.  t.  [See  Betake,  Betaught.] 
To  commend  ;  to  commit.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Bi-tan'gent  (bt-tan'jent),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -f-  tangent.] 
{Geom.)  Possessing  the  property  of  touching  at  two 
points.  —  ».  A  line  that  touches  a  curve  in  two  points, 

Bi-tar'trate  (bt-tar'trSt),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  tar- 
taric acid  in  wliich  the  base  replaces  but  half  the  acid 
hydrogen ;  an  acid  tartrate,  as  cream  of  tartar. 

Bitch  (bich),  n.  [OE.  biche,  bicche,  AS.  bicce;  cf. 
Icel.  bikkja,  G.  betze,  petze.]  1.  The  female  of  the  canine 
kind,  as  of  the  dog,  wolf,  and  fox. 

2.  An  opprobrious  name  for  a  woman,  especially  a 
lewd  woman.  Pope. 

Bite  (bit),  V.  t.  [imp.  Bit  (bTt) ;  p.  p.  Bitten  (-t'n), 
'Bit;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Biting.]  [OE.  biten,  AS.  bitan; 
akin  to  D.  bijten,  OS.  bitan,  OHG.  bizan,  G.  beissen, 
Goth,  beitan,  Icel.  blta,  Sw.  bita,  Dan.  bide,  L.  findere 
to  cleave,  Skr.  bhid  to  cleave.  V87.  Cf.  Fissure.] 
,  1.  To  seize  with  the  teeth,  so  that  they  enter  or  nip 


the  thing  seized ;  to  lacerate,  crush,  or  wound  with  the 
teeth  ;  as,  to  bite  an  apple  ;  to  bite  a  crust ;  the  dog  bit  a 
man. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these, 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwain.  Shale. 

2.  To  puncture,  abrade,  or  sting  with  an  organ  (of 
some  msects)  used  in  taking  food. 

3.  To  cause  sharp  pain,  or  smarting,  to ;  to  hurt  or  in- 
jure, in  a  literal  or  a  figurative  sense ;  as,  pepper  bites 
the  mouth.     "Frosts  do  ii7e  the  meads."  Shak. 

4.  To  cheat ;  to  trick  ;  to  take  in.     [Colloq.]      Pope. 

5.  To  take  hold  of  ;  to  hold  fast ;  to  adhere  to ;  as, 
the  anchor  bites  the  ground. 

The  last  screw  of  the  rack  having  been  turned  so  often  that 
its  purchase  crumbled,  ...  it  turned  and  turned  with  nothing 
to  bite.  Uickens. 

To  bi*6  the  dust,  To  bite  the  gronnd,  to  fall  in  the  agonies 
of  death  ;  as,  lie  made  liis  enemy  bite  the  dust.  —  To  bite 
In  {Etching},  to  corrode  or  eat  into  metallic  plates  by 
means  of  an  acid.  —  To  bite  the  thumb  at  (any  one),  for- 
merly a  mark  of  contempt,  designed  to  provoke  a  quar- 
rel; to  defy,  ''lioyou  bite  your  thu7nb  at  us  1  "  fHhak. 
—  To  bite  the  tongue,  to  keep  silence.     Shak. 

Bite  (bit),  V.  i.  X.  To  seize  something  forcibly  with  the 
teeth ;  to  wound  with  the  teeth  ;  to  have  the  habit  of  so 
doing  ;  as,  does  the  dog  bite  f 

2.  To  cause  a  smarting  sensation  ;  to  have  a  property 
which  causes  such  a  sensation ;  to  be  pungent ;  as,  it 
bites  like  pepper  or  mustard. 

3.  To  cause  sharp  pain ;  to  produce  anguish  ;  to  hurt 
or  injure  ;  to  have  the  property  of  so  doing. 

At  the  last  it  [winej  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an 
adder.  I'ron.  xxiii.  32. 

4.  To  take  a  bait  into  the  mouth,  as  a  fish  does; 
hence,  to  take  a  tempting  offer. 

5.  To  take  or  keep  a  firm  hold  ;  as,  the  anchor  bites. 
Bite,  n.     [OE.  bite,  bit,  bitt,  AS.   bite  bite,   fr.  bitan 

to  bite,  akin  to  Icel.  bit,  OS.  biti,  G.  biss.  See  Bite,  v., 
and  cf.  Bit.]  1.  The  act  of  seizing  with  the  teeth  or 
mouth  ;  the  act  of  wounding  or  separating  with  the  teeth 
or  mouth ;  a  seizure  with  the  teeth  or  mouth,  as  of  a 
bait ;  as,  to  give  anytliing  a  hard  bile. 

I  have  known  a  very  good  fisher  angle  diligently  four  or  six 
hours  for  a  river  carp,  and  not  have  a  bite.  Walton. 

2.  The  act  of  puncturing  or  abrading  with  an  organ 
for  taking  food,  as  is  done  by  some  insects. 

3.  The  wound  made  by  biting ;  as,  the  pain  of  a  dog's 
or  snake's  bite  ;  the  bite  of  a  mosquito. 

4.  A  morsel ;  as  much  as  is  taken  at  once  by  biting. 

5.  The  hold  which  the  short  end  of  a  lever  has  upon 
the  thing  to  be  lifted,  or  the  hold  which  one  part  of  a 
machine  has  upon  another. 

6.  A  cheat ;  a  trick  ;  a  fraud.     [Colloq.] 

The  baser  methods  of  getting  money  by  fraud  and  bite,  by 
deceiving  and  overreaching.  Huiaorist. 

7.  A  sharper ;  one  who  cheats.     [Slang]         Johnson. 

8.  {Print.)  A  blank  on  the  edge  or  comer  of  a  page, 
owing  to  a  portion  of  the  frisket,  or  something  else, 
intervening  between  the  type  and  paper. 

Bit'er  (bit'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bites  ; 
that  which  bites  often,  or  is  inclined  to  bite,  as  a  dog 
or  fish.     "Great  barkers  are  no  biters.''''  Camden, 

2.  One  who  cheats  ;  a  sharper.     [Colloq.]     Spectator. 

Bl-ter'nate  (bt-ter'nat),  a.  [Pref.  W-  +  ternate.] 
{Bot. )  Doubly  ternate,  as  when  a  petiole  has  three  ter- 
nate leaflets.  —  Bl-ter'nate-ly,  adv.  Gray. 

Bi'the-ism  (bi'the-Tz'm),  re.  [Pref.  6i-  -\-  theism,,] 
Belief  in  the  existence  of  two  gods ;  dualism. 

Blt'lng  (biflng),  a.  That  bites ;  sharp ;  cutting ;  sar- 
castic ;  caustic.    "  A  ftiHHO  afaiction."    "  A  fczttreg' jest." 

Sfiak. 

Bit'ing  in'  (blt'tng  in').  {Etching)  The  process  of 
corroding  or  eating  into  metallic  plates,  by  means  of  an 
acid.     See  Etch.  G.  Francis. 

Blt'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  biting  manner. 

Bit'less  (bitles),  a.    Not  having  a  bit  or  bridle. 

Bit'stock'  (-stok'),  re.  A  stock  or  handle  for  holding 
and  rotating  a  bit ;  a  brace. 

Bitt  (bit),  n.     (Naut.)  See  Bms. 

Bitt  (bit),  V.  i.    [See  Brrrs.]    {Naut.) 

To  put  round  the  bitts ;  as,  to  bitt  the 

cable,  in  order  to  fasten  it  or  to  slacken 

it  gradually,  which  is  called  veering  away, 

Totten. 

Bit'ta-cle  (bit'ta-k'l),  n.  A  biimacle. 
[Obs.] 

Bit'ten  (bif  t'n),  p.  p.  of  BrrE. 

Bit'ten  (btt't'n),  a.  {Bot.)  Terminar 
ting  abruptly,  as  if  bitten  off ;  premorse. 

Bit'ter  (-ter), «.  [See  Bitts.]  {Naut.) A 
turn  of  the  cable  which  is  round  the  bitts. 

Bitter  end,  that  part  of  a  cable  which  is 
abaft  the  bitts,  and  so  within  board,  when 
the  ship  rides  at  anchor. 

Bit'ter  (bit'ter),  a,  [AS.  biter;  akin 
to  Goth,  baitrs,  Icel.  bitr,  Dan.,  Sw.,  D., 
&  G.  bitter,  OS.  bittar,  fr.  root  of  E.  bite. 
See  Bite,  v.  t.]  1.  Having  a  peculiar,  acrid,  biting  taste, 
like  that  of  wormwood  or  an  infusion  of  hops ;  as,  a  bit- 
ter medicine  ;  bitter  as  aloes. 

2.  Causing  pain  or  smart ;  piercing  ;  painful ;  sharp ; 
severe  ;  as,  a  bitter  cold  day. 

3.  Causing,  or  fitted  to  cause,  pain  or  distress  to  the 
mind ;  calamitous ;  poignant. 

It  is  an  evil  thing  and  bitter,  that  thou  hast  forsaken  the  Lord 
thy  God.  Jer.  ii.  19. 

4.  Characterized  by  sharpness,  severity,  or  cruelty; 
harsh  ;  stern  ;  virulent ;  as,  bitter  reproach. 

Husbands,  love  your  wives,  and  be  not  bitter  against  them. 

'  Col.  iii.  19. 

5.  Mournful ;  sad  ;  distressing ;  painful ;  pitiable. 
The  Egyptians  . . .  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage. 

7iV.  i.  14. 
Bitter  apple,  Bitter  cucumber,  Bitter  gourd.     (Bot.)  See 


One  form  of 
Bitstock  and 
Bit. 


European  Bittern  (^Botaw. 
rvs  stellaris). 


COLOOTNTH.  —  Bitter  cress  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Cardamine,  esp.  C.  amara.  —  Bitter  earth  (Min.\,  talc 
earth;  calcined  magnesia.  —  Bitter  principles  (Clieui.),  a 
class  of  substances,  extracted  from  vegetable  products, 
having  a  strong  bitter  taste  but  with  no  sharply  defined 
chemical  characteristics.  —  Bitter  salt,  Epsom  salts ; 
magnesium  sulphate.  —  Bitter  vetch  (But.),  a  name  given 
to  two  European  leguminous  herbs,  Vicia  Orobu.t  and 
Ervum  Ervitin.  —To  the  bitter  end,  to  the  last  extremity, 
however  calamitous. 

Syn.  —  Acrid  ;  sliarp ;  harsh ;  pungent ;  stmging ;  cut- 
ting ;  severe ;  acrimonious. 

Bit'ter  (bit'ter),  re.   Any  substance  that  is  bitter.    See 

BlTTERS. 

Bit'ter,  v.  t.     To  make  bitter.  "Wolcott. 

Bit'ter-bump'  (-biimp'),  n,  (Zo'dl,)  The  butterbump 
or  bittern. 

Bit'ter-ful  (-ful),  a,     FuU  of  bitterness.     [Obs,] 

Bit'ter-ing,  n.  A  bitter  compound  used  in  adultera- 
tmg  beer ;  bittern. 

Bit'ter-ish,  a.    Somewhat  bitter.  Goldsmith. 

Bit'ter-ling  (-Hug),  n.  [G.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  roachlike 
European  fisb  (Rhodima  amarus). 

Bit'ter-ly,  adv.     In  a  bitter  manner. 

Bit'tern  (bit'tern),  re.  [OE.  bitoure,  betore,  bitter,  fr. 
F.  butor ;  of  unknown  origin.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  wading  bird 
of  the  genus  Boiaurus,  allied  to 
the  herons,  of  various  species. 

.  WW  The  common  European 
bittern  is  Botaurns  sletiaris.  It 
makes,  during  the  brooding  sea- 
eon,  a  noise  called  by  Dryden 
bumping,  and  by  Goldsmith 
booming.  The  American  bittern 
is  B.  lentiginosus,  and  is  also 
called  stake-dricer  and  meadow 
hen.    See  Stake-driver. 

The  name  is  applied  to  other 
related  birds,  as  tlie  least  bittern 
(Ardetta  exitis),  and  the  sun  bit- 
tern. 

Bit'tern,  n.  [From  BrrTEH, 
a.]  1.  The  brine  which  remains 
in  salt  works  after  the  salt  is  con- 
creted, having  a  bitter  taste  from 
the  chloride  of  magnesium  which  it  contains. 

2.  A  very  bitter  compound  of  quassia,  cocculus  Indi- 
cus,  etc.,  used  by  fraudulent  brewers  in  adulterating 
beer.  '  Cooley, 

Blt'ter-ness  (bIt'ter-nSs),  re.  [AS.  biternys ;  biter 
bitter  +  -nys  =r  -ness.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
bitter,  sharp,  or  acrid,  in  either  a  literal  or  figurative 
sense  ;  iniplacableness  ;  resentfulness  ;  severity ;  keen- 
ness of  reproach  or  sarcasm  ;  deep  distress,  grief,  or  vex- 
ation of  mind. 

The  lip  that  curls  with  bitterness.  Percival. 

I  will  complain  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul.    Job  vii.  11. 

2.  A  state  of  extreme  impiety  or  emnity  to  God. 
Thou  art  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniq^uity. 

Acts  viii.  2.3. 

3.  Dangerous  error,  or  schism,  tending  to  draw  per- 
sons to  apostasy. 

Looking  diligently,  .  .  .  lest  any  root  of  bitterness  springing 
up  trouble  you.  Heb.  xii.  15. 

Blt'ter-nut'  (-nfif),  n.  {Bot.)  Tlie  swamp  liickory 
(Carya  amara).     Its  thin-shelled  nuts  are  bitter. 

Bit'ter-root'  (-roof),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  (Lewisia  redi- 
viva)  allied  to  the  purslane,  but  with  fleshy,  farinaceous 
roots,  growmg  in  the  mountains  of  Idaho,  Montana,  etc. 
It  gives  the  name  to  the  Bitter  Root  mountains  and  river. 
The  Indians  call  both  the  plant  and  the  river  Spset'lum. 

Bit'ters  (-terz),  re.  pi.  A  liquor,  generally  spirituous, 
in  which  a  bitter  herb,  leaf,  or  root  is  steeped. 

Bit'ter  spar'  (spar').  A  common  name  of  dolomite  ; 
—  so  called  because  it  contains  magnesia,  the  soluble 
salts  of  which  are  bitter.     See  Dolomite. 

Blt'ter-sweet'  (-swef),  a.  Sweet  and  then  bitter; 
or  bitter  and  then  sweet ;  esp.  sweet  with  a  bitter  after- 
taste ;  hence  ( Fig. ),  pleasant  but  painful. 

Blt'ter-sweet',  n.    1.  Anything  which  is  bittersweet. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple  so  called.  Gower. 

3.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  climbing  shrub,  vrith  oval  coral-red 
berries  (Solanum  dulcamara) ;  woody  nightshade.  The 
whole  plant  is  poisonous,  and  has  a  taste  at  first  sweetish 
and  then  bitter.  Tlie  branches  are  the  officinal  dulcam- 
ara, (b)  An  American  woody  climber  (Celastrus  scan- 
dens),  whose  yellow  capsules  open  late  in  autumn,  and 
disclose  the  red  aril  which  covers  the  seeds; — also  called 
Roxbury  waxwork. 

Blt'ter-weed'  (-wed'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Ambro- 
sia (A.  artemisisefolia)  ;  Roman  wormwood.  Gray. 

Blt'ter-WOOd'  (-wood'),  re.  A  West  Indian  tree  (Pi- 
crxna  excelsa)  from  the  wood  of  which  the  bitter  drug 
Jamaica  quassia  is  obtained. 

Bit'ter-wort'  (-wfirf),  n.  (Bot.)  The  yellow  gentian 
(Gentiana  lutea),  which  has  a  very  bitter  taste. 

Bit'tock  (-tiSk),  re.  [See  Bit  a  morsel.]  A  small  bit 
of  anything,  of  indefinite  size  or  quantity ;  a  short  dis- 
tance.    [Scot.]  Sir  ir.  Scott. 

Blt'tor    )  (bit'ter),  re.     [See  Bittern.]    (Zo'dl.)  The 

Bit'tour  I      bittern.  Dri/den. 

Bitts  (bits),  re.  pi.  [Cf.  F.  bitte,  Icel.  biti,  a  beam. 
V87.]  (Naut.)  A  frame  of  two  strong  timbers  fixed 
perpendicularly  in  the  fore  part  of  a  ship,  on  which  to 
fasten  the  cables  as  the  sliip  rides  at  anchor,  or  in  warp- 
ing. Other  bitts  are  used  for  belaying  (beliiying  bitts), 
for  sustaining  the  windlass  (car?-ick  bitts,  winch  bitts,  or 
laindlass  bitts),  to  hold  the  pawls  of  the  windlass  (pau-l 
bitts),  etc.  _ 

Bi-tume'  (bl-tum'),  re.  [F.  See  Bitumen.]  Bitu- 
men.    [Poetic]      _  3Iay. 

Bl-tumed' (bl-tumd'),  a.  Smeared  with  bitumen.  [P.] 
"  Tlie  hatches  caulked  and  bitumed."  Shak, 

Bl-tU'men  (bl-tu'mSn),  «.  [L.  bitumen:  cf.  F.  *!'- 
tume.  Cf .  Beton.]  1.  Mineral  pitch ;  a  black,  tarry 
substance,  burning  with  a  bright  flame ;  Jew's  pitch.    It 
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occurs  as  an  abundant  natural  product  in  many  places, 
as  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  and  Caspian  Seas.  It  is 
used  in  cements,  in  the  construction  of  pavements,  etc. 
See  Asphalt. 

2.  By  extension,  any  one  of  the  natural  hydrocarbons, 
including  the  hard,  solid,  brittle  varieties  called  asphalt, 
the  semisolid  maltha  and  mineral  tars,  the  oily  petro- 
leums, and  even  the  light,  volatile  naphthas. 

Bi-tn'mi-nate  (bi-tu'ml-nat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bi- 
TUMiNATED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  BiTUMiNATiNa.]  [L.  bitumi- 
natus,  p.  p.  of  biluminare  to  bituminate.  See  Bitumen.] 
To  treat  or  impregnate  with  bitumen ;  to  cement  mth 
bitumen.     "  Bituminuted  waUs  of  Babylon."     Feltham. 

Bi-tU'ml-nil'er-OUS  (-nif'er-iis),  a.  [Bitumen  -j-  -fer- 
ous.'\    Producing  bitumen.  Kirwan. 

Bi-tH'ml-ni-za'tion  (-ni-za'shiln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bilumi- 
nisalion.']    The  process  of  bituminizing.  Mantell. 

Bi-tU'mi-nize  (-niz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bituminized 
(-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bittjminizlng.]  [Cf.  F.  bitu- 
miiiiser.']  To  prepare,  treat,  impregnate,  or  coat  with 
bitumen. 

Bi-tu'mi-nons  (-nus),  a.  [L.  bituminosus :  cf.  F.  bi- 
iumineux.']  Having  the  qualities  of  bitumen  j  com- 
poimded  with  bitumen ;  containing  bitumen. 

Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed.   Milton. 

Bituminous  coal,  a  kind  of  coal  which  yields,  when  heat- 
ed, a  considerable  amount  of  volatUe  bituminous  matter. 
It  bums  with  a  yellow  smoky  flame.  —  BitominouB  lime- 
otone,  a  muieral  of  a  brown  or  black  color,  emitting  an 
unpleasant  smell  when  rubbed.  That  of  DaJmatia  is  so 
charged  with  bitumen  that  it  may  be  cut  like  soap.  —  Bi- 
tomlnoas  shale,  an  argillaceous  shale  impregnated  with 
bitumen,  often  accompanying  coal. 

Bi'u-ret  (bi'ii-rgt),  re.  [Pref.  bi-  +  urea.']  {Chem.) 
A  white,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  substance,  C2O2N3H5, 
formed  by  heating  urea.  It  is  intermediate  between  urea 
and  cyanuric  acid. 

Biv'a-len-cy  (blv'a-len-sy),  to.  {Chem.)  The  quality 
of  being  bivalent. 

Blv'a-lent  (biv'a-lent),  a.  [L.  bis  twice  -f  valens,  p. 
pr.  See  Valence.]  {Chem.)  Equivalent  in  combining 
or  displacing  power  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  dyad. 

Bl'valve  (bi'valv),  re.  [F.  bivalve;  bi-{h.  bis)-]- valve 
valve.]  1.  (Zo'dl.) 
A  mollusk  having  a 
shell  consisting  of 
two  lateral  plates 
or  valves  joined  to- 
gether by  an  elastic 
Ugament  at  the 
hinge,  which  is 
usually  strength- 
ened by  promi- 
nences called 
teeth.  The  shell 
Is  closed  by  the 
contraction  of  two 
transverse  muscles 
attached  to  the  in- 
ner surface,  as  in 
the  clam,  —  or  by 
one,  as  in  the  oys- 
ter. See  MoLLUscA. 

2.  (So«.)  A  peri- 
carp in  which  the  seed  case  opens  or  splits  into  two  parts 
or  valves. 

Bl'valve  (bi'vSlv),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -\-  valve.]  {Zo'dl.  & 
Bot.)  Having  two  shells  or  valves  which  open  and  shut, 
as  the  oyster  and  certain  seed  vessels. 

Bi'valvedi  (bi'valvd),  a.  Having  two  valves,  as  the 
oyster  and  some  seed  pods  ;  bivalve. 

Bi-val'VOUS  (bt-vSl'vfis),  a.    Bivalvular. 

Bi-val'VU-lar  (-viJ-ler),  a.     Having  two  valves. 
.  Bl-vaolt'ed  (bt-valf  ed),  a.   [Pref.  bi-  -\-  vault.']  Hav- 
ing two  vaults  or  arches. 

Bl-vec'tor  (bt-vgk'tor),  n.  [Pref.  bi-  -\-  vector.] 
(Math.)  A  term  made  up  of  the  two  parts  p  -|-  pi  V — 1| 
where  p  and  pj  are  vectors. 

Bl-ven'tral  (bt-ven'tral),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  -f  ventral] 
(Anat.)  Having  two  bellies  or  protuberances;  as,  a  bi- 
ventral,  or  digastric,  muscle,  or  the  biventral  lobe  of  the 
cerebellum. 

Biv'i-al  (bivT-al),  a.    Of  or  relating  to  the  bivium. 

Biv'i-ous  (biv'i-iis  oj-bi'vi-iis;  277),  a.  [L.  bivius; 
bis  twice  -|-  via  way.]    Having,  or  leading,  two  ways. 

Bivimis  theorems  and  Janus-faced  doctrines.     Sir  T.  Broume. 

II  Biv'i-Uin  (bi  v'T-ilm),  re.  [L.,  a  place  with  two  ways. 
See  Brviotjs.]  (Zo'dl.)  One  side  of  an  echinoderm,  in- 
cluding a  pair  of  ambulacra,  in  distinction  from  the 
opposite  side  (trivium),  which  includes  three  ambulacra. 

Biv'ouac  (biv'wak  or  biv'dS-ak ;  277),  n.  [F.  bivouac, 
bivac,  prob.  fr.  G.  beiwache,  or  beiwacht ;  bei  by,  near  -f- 
wachen  to  watch,  wache  watch,  guard.  See  Br,  and 
Watch.]  {mi. )  (a)  The  watch  of  a  whole  army  by  night, 
when  in  danger  of  surprise  or  attack.  (J)  An  encamp- 
ment for  the  night  without  tents  or  covering. 

Biv'ouac,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  V.  Bivouacked  (-wakt)  ; 
p.pr.  &vb.  re.  BrvouACKiNG.]  '{Mil.)  (a)  To  watch  at 
night  or  be  on  guard,  as  a  whole  army.  (6)  To  encamp 
for  the  night  without  tents  or  covering. 

Bi'week'ly  (bl'wek'ly),  a.  [Pref.  bi-  +  weekly.] 
Occurring  or  appearing  once  every  two  weeks  ;  fort- 
nightly. —  re.  A  publication  issued  every  two  weeks.  — 
Bi'week'ly,  adv. 

Bi-wreye'  (be-rS'),  v.  t.  To  bewray  ;  to  reveal.  [Obs.] 

Blz'an-tlne  (bTz'an-tin).    See  Byzantihe. 

Bi-zarre'  (be-zar'),  a.  [F.  bizarre  odd,  fr.  Sp.  bi- 
zarro  gallant,  brave,  liberal,  prob.  of  Basque  origin; 
of.  Basque  bizarra  beard,  whence  the  meaning  manly, 
irave.]  Odd  in  manner  or  appearance ;  fantastic ;  whlm- 
aical ;  extravagant ;  grotesque.  C.  Kingsley. 

Bl-zet'  (bS-z5t'),  re.  [Cf.  Bezel.]  The  upper  faceted 
jwrtion  of  a  brilliant-cut  diamond,  which  projects  from 


Inside  of  right  valve  of  a  Bivalve. 

a  at  Anterior  and  Posterior  abductor 
muscle  impressions  :  p  Pallial  line  ;  s 
Sinus ;  c  Cardinal  tooth  ;  t  t  Lateral 
teeth  ;  h  Ligament ;  L  Lunule  ;  u 
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the  setting  and  occupies  the  zone  between  the  girdle  and 
the  table.     See  Brilliant,  re. 

Blab  (blSb),  V.  I.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Blabbed  (blSbd);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blabbing.]  [Cf.  OE.  blaberen,  or  Dan.  blab- 
bre,  G.  plappern,  Gael,  blabaran  a  stammerer  ;  prob.  of 
imitative  origin.  Cf.  also  Blubber,  v.]  To  utter  or  tell 
unnecessarily,  or  in  a  thoughtless  maimer  ;  to  publish 
(secrets  or  trifles)  without  reserve  or  discretion.  Udall. 
And  yonder  a  vile  physician  blabbing 
The  case  of  his  patient.  Tennyson. 

Blab,  V.  i.  To  talk  thoughtlessly  or  without  discre- 
tion ;  to  tattle ;  to  tell  tales. 

She  must  burst  or  blah.  Dryden. 

Blab,  re.    [OE.  blabbe.]    One  who  blabs  ;  a  babbler  ;  a 

telltale.     "Avoided  as  a  6Za6."  Milton. 

For  who  will  open  himself  to  s.  blab  or  a  babbler.    Bacon. 

Blab'ber  (-ber),  re.    A  tattler ;  a  telltale. 

Black  (blSk),  a.  [OE.  blak,  AS.  blsec;  akin  to  Icel. 
blakkr  dark,  swarthy,  Sw.  black  ink,  Dan.  blxk,  OHG. 
blach,  LG.  &  D.  blaken  to  burn  with  a  black  smoke.  Not 
akin  to  AS.  blac,  E.  bleak  pallid.  y98.]  1.  Destitute 
of  light,  or  incapable  of  reflecting  it;  of  the  color  of 
soot  or  coal ;  of  the  darkest  or  a  very  dark  color,  the 
opposite  of  white ;  characterized  by  such  a  color ;  as, 
black  cloth ;  black  hair  or  eyes. 

O  night,  with  hue  so  black  .'  Skak. 

2.  In  a  less  literal  sense :  Enveloped  or  shrouded  in 
darkness ;  very  dark  or  gloomy ;  as,  a  black  night ;  the 
heavens  black  with  clouds. 

I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud.         Shak. 

3.  Fig.  :  Dismal,  gloomy,  or  forbidding,  like  dark- 
ness ;  destitute  of  moral  light  or  goodness ;  atrociously 
wicked  ;  cruel ;  mournful ;  calamitous ;  horrible.  "  This 
day's  black  fate."  "Black  viUainy."  "Arise,  black 
vengeance."    "  Black  day."     "JS/ac/t  despair."      Shak. 

4.  Expressing  menace,  or  discontent ;  threatening ; 
sullen  ;  foreboding  ;  as,  to  regard  one  with  black  looks. 

(5^°"  Black  is  often  used  in  self-explaining  compound 
words :  as,  black-eyed,  black-ia,ced,  6^ac/t-haired,  blaek- 
visaged. 

Black  act,  the  English  statute  9  George  I.,  which  makes 
it  a  felony  to  appear  armed  in  any  park  or  warren,  etc., 
or  to  liunt  or  steal  deer,  etc.,  with  the  face  blackened  or 
di.sffuised.  Subsequent  acts  inflicting  heavy  penalties  for 
malicious  injuries  to  cattle  and  machinery  have  been 
called  black  acts.  —  Black  angel  (Zo'dl.),  a  fish  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Florida  {Hvlacaiitlius tricolor), ■mt\\t1\e\\e&d 
and  tail  yellow,  and  the  middle  of  the  body  black.  —  Black 
antimony  (Chem.),  the  black  sulphide  of  antimony,  SbjSs, 
used  in  pyrotechnics,  etc.  — Black  bear  (Zo'ol.),  the  com- 
mon American  bear  ( Ursits  Americanus).  —  Black  beast. 
See  Bete  noire.  —  Black  beetle  (Zo'dl.),  the  common  large 
cockroach  (Blatta  oriental  is).  —  Black  and  blue,  the  dark 
color  of  a  bruise  in  the  flesh,  which  is  accompanied  vrith 
a  mixture  of  blue.  "  To  pinch  the  slatterns  black  und 
blue."  Hudibras.  — Black  bonnet  (^00^.),  the  black-headed 
bunting  (Emberiza  tic/iGcnichis)  of  Europe.  —  Black  can- 
ker, a  disease  in  turnips  and  other  crops,  produced  by  a 
species  of  caterpillar.  —  Black  cat  (Zo'dl.),  the  fisher,  a 
quadruped  of  North  America  allied  to  the  sable,  but  lar- 
ger. See  Fisher.  —  Black  cattle,  any  bovine  cattle  reared 
for  slaughter,  in  distinction  from  dairy  cattle.  [Enrj.]  — 
Black  cherry.  See  under  Cheery.  —  Black  cockatoo  (Zo'ol.), 
the  palm  cockatoo.  See  Cockatoo.  —  Black  copper.  Same 
as  Melaconite.  —  Black  currant.  (Bot.)  See  Currant. — 
Black  diamond,  (ilin.)  See  Carbonado.  —  Black  draught 
died.),  a  cathartic  medicine,  composed  of  senna  and  mag- 
nesia.— Black  drop  (Med.),  vinegar  of  opium;  a  narcotic 
preparation  consisting  essentially  of  a  solution  of  opium 
m  vinegar.  —  Black  earth,  mold ;  earth  of  a  dark  color. 
Woodward.  —Black  flag,  the  flag  of  a  pirate,  often  bearing 
in  white  a  skull  and  crossbones ;  a  signal  of  defiance.  — 
Black  flea  (Zo'dl.),  a  flea  beetle  (Haltica  nemorum)  injuri- 
ous to  turnips.  —  Black  flux,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  charcoal,  obtained  by  deflagrating  tartar  with 
half  its  weight  of  niter.    Brande  &  C.  —  Black  fly.   (Zo'dl.) 

(a)  In  the  United  States,  a  small,  ven- 
omous, tv/o-winged  fly  of  the  genus  Si- 
mulium,  of  several  species, exceedingly 
abundant  and  troublesome  in  the  nor- 
thern forests.    The  larvae  are  aquatic. 

(b)  A  black  plant  louse,  as  the  bean 
aphis  (A.  fab:c).  —  Black  Forest  [a 
translation  of  G.  Schioarcicald],  a  for- 
est in  Baden  and  Wiirtemburg,  in  Ger- 
many ;  a  part  of  the  ancient  Hercynian 
forest. — Black  game,  or  Black  grouse.  _,  ,  _.,  ,„. 
(Zo'dh)  See  Blackcock,  Grouse,  and  Sfek  Fly  (£;««- 
Heath  grouse.  -  Black  grass  (Bot.),  a  ^""«)  eil^rged. 
grasslike  rush  of  the  species  Juncus  Gerardi,  growing  on 
salt  marshes,  and  making  good  hay. — Black  gam  (Bot.), 
an  American  tree,  the  tupelo  or  pepperidge.  See  Tupelo. 
—  Black  Hamburg  (grape)  (Bot.),  a  sweet  and  juicy  va- 
riety of  dark  purple  or  "  black  "  grape.  —  Black  horse 
(Zo'dl.),  a  fish  of  the  Mississippi  valley  (Cycleptus  elonaa- 
tus),oi  the  sucker  family;  the  Missouri  sucker.  —  Black 
lamai  (Zo'dl.),  the  Lemurniger of  Madagascar ;  the  acoum- 
ho  of  the  natives.  —  Black  list,  a  list  of  persons  who  are 
for  some  reason  thought  deserving  of  censure  or  punish- 
ment ;  —  esp.  a  list  of  persons  stigmatized  as  insolvent  or 
untrustworthy,  made  for  the  protection  of  tradesmen  or 
employers.  See  Blacklist,  v.  t.  —  Black  manganese 
(Cliem.),  the  black  oxide  of  manganese,  MnOo.  —  Black 
Maria,  the  close  wagon  in  which  prisoners  are  carried  to 
or  from  jail. —Black  martin  (Zo'dl.),  the  chimney  swift. 
See  Swift.  —  Black  moss  (Bot.),  the  common  so-called 
long  moss  of  the  southern  United  States.  See  Tilland- 
SiA.  —  Black  oak.  See  under  Oak.  —  Black  ocher.  See 
Wad.  —  Black  pigment,  a  very  fine,  light  carbonaceous 
substance,  or  lampblack,  prepared  chiefly  for  the  manu- 
facture of  printers'  ink.  It  is  obtained  by  burning  com- 
mon coal  tar.  —  Black  plate,  sheet  iron  before  it  is  tinned. 
Knight.  —  Black  quarter,  mahgnant  anthrax  with  engorge- 
ment of  a  shoulder  or  quarter,  etc.,  as  of  an  ox.  —  Black 
rat  (Zo'dl.),  one  of  the  species  of  rats  (Mus  rattus),  com- 
morily  infesting  houses.  —  Black  rent.  See  Blackmail, 
n.,  3.  —  Black  rust,  a  disease  of  wheat,  in  which  a  black, 
moist  matter  is  deposited  in  the  fissures  of  the  grain.  — 
Black  sheep,  one  in  a  family  or  company  who  is  unlike  the 
rest,  and  makes  trouble.  —Black  silver.  (Min.)  See  un- 
der Silver.  —  Black  and  tan,  black  mixed  or  spotted  with 
tan  Color  or  reddish  brown ;  —  used  in  describing  certain 
breeds  of  dogs.  —  Black  tea.   See  imder  Tea.  —  Black  tin 


(Mining),  tin  ore  (cassiterite),  when  dressed,  stamped, 
and  washed,  ready  for  smelting.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  like  fine  sand.  Knight. — Black  walnut.  See 
under  Walnut.  —  Black  warrior  (Zo'dl.),  an  American 
hawk  (Butco  liarlani). 

Syn.  —  Dark  ;  murky ;  pitchy  ;  inky ;  somber ;  dusky ; 
gloomy  ;  swart ;  Cimmerian  ;  ebon  ;  atrocious. 

Black  (blak),  adv.  Sullenly ;  threateningly ;  malicious- 
ly ;  so  as  to  produce  blackness. 

Black,  re.  1.  That  which  is  destitute  of  light  or 
whiteness  ;  the  darkest  color,  or  rather  a  destitution  of 
all  color ;  as,  a  cloth  has  a  good  black. 

Black  is  the  badge  of  hell, 
The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  suit  of  night.       Shak. 

2.  A  black  pigment  or  dye. 

3.  A  negro ;  a  person  whose  skin  is  of  a  black  color,  or 
shaded  with  black ;  esp.  a  member  or  descendant  of  cer- 
tain African  races. 

4.  A  black  garment  or  dress ;  as,  she  wears  black 
pi.  (Obs.)  Mourning  garments  of  a  black  color  ;  funereal 
drapery. 

Friends  weeping,  and  blacks,  and  obsequies,  and  the  like, 
show  death  terrible.  Bacon, 

That  was  the  full  time  they  used  to  wear  blacks  for  the  death 
of  their  fathers.  Sir  T.  Horth. 

5.  The  part  of  a  thing  which  is  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  being  black. 

The  black  or  sight  of  the  eye.      Sir  K.  Dight/. 

6.  A  stain  ;  a  spot ;  a  smooch. 

Defiling  her  white  lawn  ©f  chastity  with  ugly  blacks  of  lust. 

Bowlei/. 

Black  and  white,  writing  or  print ;  as,  I  must  have  that 
statement  in  black  and  wliite.  —  Blue  black,  a  pigment  of  a 
blue  black  color.  —  Ivory  black,  a  fine  kind  of  animal 
charcoal  prepared  by  calcining  ivory  or  bones.  When 
ground  it  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  ink  used  in  cop- 
perplate printing.  —  Berlin  black.    See  under  Berlin. 

Black,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Blacked  (blSkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Blacking.]     [See  Black,  a.,  and  cf .  Blacken.] 

1.  To  make  black ;  to  blacken ;  to  soil ;   to  sully. 
They  have  their  teeth  blacked,  both  men  and  women,  for 

they  say  a  dog  hath  his  teeth  white,  therefore  they  will  black 

theus.  Hakluyt. 

Sins  which  black  thy  soul.  J.  Fletcher. 

2.  To  make  black  and  shining,  as  boots  or  a  stove,  by 
applymg  blacking  and  then  polishing  with  a  brush. 

Black'a-moor  (-a-moor),  re.  [Black  -\-  Moor.]  A 
negro  or  negress.  Shak. 

Black'  art'  (art').  The  art  practiced  by  conjurers 
and  witches ;  necromancy ;  conjuration  ;  magic. 

J^^  This  name  was  given  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  nec- 
romancy, under  the  idea  that  the  latter  term  was  derived 
from  niger  black,  instead  of  re/cpAs,  a  dead  person,  and 
fiavTua,  divination.  Wright. 

Black'-a-vlsed'  (-a-visf),  a.     Dark-visaged  ;  swart. 

Black'ball'  (-bal'),  re.  1.  A  composition  for  blacking 
shoes,  boots,  etc. ;  also,  one  for  taking  impressions  of 
engraved  work. 

2.  A  ball  of  black  color,  esp.  one  used  as  a  negative  in 
voting  ;  —  in  this  sense  usually  two  words. 

Black'ball',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blackballed  (-bald') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Blackballing.]  1.  To  vote  against,  by 
putting  a  black  ball  into  a  ballot  box  ;  to  reject  or  ex- 
clude, as  by  voting  against  with  black  balls ;  to  ostracize. 
He  was  blackballed  at  two  clubs  in  succession.    Thackeray. 

2.  To  blacken  (leather,  shoes,  etc.)  with  blacking. 

Black'band'  (-band'),  re.  (Min.)  An  earthy  carbonate 
of  iron  containing  considerable  carbonaceous  matter ;  — 
valuable  as  an  iron  ore. 

Black'  bass'  (bas').  (Zo'dl.)  1.  An  edible,  fresh-water 
fish  of  the  United  States,  of  the  genus  Micropterus. 
The  small-mouthed  kind  is  M.  dolomiei;  the  large- 
mouthed  is  M.  salmoides. 


Black  Bass  (Micropterus  salmoides),  (J^) 

2.  The  sea  bass.     See  Blackfish,  3. 

Black'ber-ry  (bl5k'ber-ry),  n.  [OE.  blakberye,  A3. 
blsecberie  ;  blsec  black  -\-  berie  berry.]  The  fruit  of  sev- 
eral species  of  bramble  (Rubus) ;  also,  the  plant  itself. 
Rubus  fruticosus  is  the  blackberry  of  England  ;  R.  villo- 
sus  and  R.  Canadensis  are  the  high  blackberry  and  low 
blackberry  of  the  United  States.  There  are  also  other 
kinds. 

Black'blrd  (blSk'berd),  re. 
cies    of    thrush   (Turdus 


{Zo'dl.)  In  England,  a  spe- 


merula),  a  singing  bird 
with  a  fine  note;  the 
merle.  In  America  the 
name  is  given  to  several 
birds,  as  the  Quiscalus ver- 
sicolor, or  crow  blackbird ; 
the  Agelasus  phceniceus, 
or  red-winged  blackbird; 
the  cowbird ;  the  rusty 
grackle,  etc.  See  Redwing. 

Black'board'  (-bord'),  re. 
A  broad  board  painted  black,  or  any  black  surface  on 
which  writing,  drawing,  or  the  working  of  mathematical 
problems  can  be  done  with  chalk  or  crayons.  It  is  much 
used  in  schools. 

Black'  book'  (b66k').  l.  One  of  several  books  of  a 
political  character,  published  at  different  times  and  for 
different  purposes ;  —  so  called  either  from  the  color  of 
the  binding,  or  from  the  character  of  the  contents. 


Blackbird  of  Europe  (Turdue 
merula).    (J^) 


ale,  senate,   c^re,    km,   arm,    ask,   final,   s^U;     eve,   event,   end,   fern,    recent;     ice,    idea,   ill;     old,   obey,   dfb,   ftdd; 
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2.  A  book  compiled  in  the  twelftli  century,  contain- 
ing a  description  of  the  court  of  exchequer  of  England, 
an  official  statement  of  the  revenues  of  tlie  crown,  etc. 

3.  A  book  containing  details  of  the  enormities  prac- 
ticed in  the  English  monasteries  and  religious  houses, 
compiled  by  order  of  their  visitora  under  Henry  VIII.,  to 
hasten  their  dissolution. 

4.  A  book  of  admiralty  law,  of  the  highest  authority, 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.      Bouvier.    Whartuii. 

6.  A  book  kept  for  tlie  purpose  of  registering  tlie 
names  of  persons  liable  to  censure  or  punishment,  as  in 
the  Englisli  universities,  or  the  English  armies. 

6.  Any  book  wliich  treats  of  necromancy. 

Black'-lwowed'  (blak'broud'),  a-     Having  black  eye 
brows.      Hence  :     Gloomy  ; 
dismal ;  threatening ;  forbid- 
dinsi.  Shak.    Z>ryden. 

Black-bnr'ni-an     war'- 

Wer    (blak-b(ir'ni-an    war'- 

bler).      [Named  from  Mrs. 

■Bliickbnrn,  an  English  lady.] 

{Zool.)  A  beautiful  warbler 

of  the  United  States  (Den- 

droica  Blnckbunnee).     Tlie 

male  is  strongly  marked  with 

orange,  yellow,  and  black  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  has 

an  orange-yellow  breast. 

Black'cap'  (-kSp'),  «.  1.  {Zool.)  (a)  A  small  Euro- 
pean song  bird  (Si/lvia  atrica- 
pilla),  with  a  black  crown  ;  the 
mock  nightingale.  (6)  An 
American  titmouse  (Par us 
atficapiUiis) ;  the  cliickadee. 

2.  (Cookery)  An  apple 
roasted  till  black,  to  be  served 
in  a  dish  of  boiled  custard. 

3.  The  black  raspberry. 

Black'coat'  (-kof),  n.     A 

clergyman;  —  familiarly  so 

<!alled,  as  a  soldier  is  sometimes  called  a  redcoat  or  a 

bluecoat. 

Black'cock'  (-kok'),  n.  (Zodl.)  The  male  of  the 
European  black  grouse  (Tetrao  tetrix,  Liim.) ;  —  so  called 
by  sportsmen.  The  female  is  called  gray  hen.  See 
Heath  grouse. 

Black'  death'  (dSth').  A  pestilence  which  ravaged 
■Europe  and  Asia  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Black'en  (blak"n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blackened 
■{-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  BLACKENiNa.]  [See  Black,  a., 
4ud  of.  Black,  v.  <.]     1.  To  make  or  render  black. 

While  the  long  funerals  blacken  all  the  way.        I'ope. 

2.  To  make  dark  ;  to  darken ;  to  cloud.  "  Blackened 
■the  whole  heavens."  South. 

3.  To  defame  ;  to  sully,  as  reputation ;  to  make  infa- 
mous ;  as,  vice  blackens  the  character. 

Syn.  —  To  denigrate ;  defame ;  vilify ;  slander ;  calum- 
niate ;  traduce  ;  malign  ;  asperse. 

Black'en,  v.  i.    To  grow  black  or  dark. 

Black'en-er  (blak"n-er),  n.    One  who  blackens. 

Black'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.    Having  black  eyes.    Dryden. 

Black'-faoed'  (-fast'),  a.  Having  a  black,  dark,  or 
gloomy  face  or  aspect. 

Black'feet'  (blak'fef),  n.  pi.  (Ethn.)  A  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians  formerly  inhabiting  the  country 
-from  the  upper  Missouri  River  to  the  Saskatchewan,  but 
now  much  reduced  in  numbers. 

Black'fln'  (-fin'),  n.     (Zodl.)  See  Bluefin. 

Black'fish  (-fish),  n.  X.  (Zodl.)  A  small  kind  of 
■whale,    of 

1 
1 


Blackcap  of  Europe  iSyU'ia 
atricapilla). 


Blackfish  (  Olobicephalus  melas). 

times  applied  to  other  whales  of  larger  size. 

2.  (Zodl.)  The  tautog  of  New  England  (r«M<0(?a). 

3.  (Zodl.)  The  black  sea  bass  (Centropristis  airarius) 
/Of  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  an  excellent  food  fish ;  — 
locally  called  also  black  Harry. 

4.  (Zodl.)  A  fish  of  southern  Europe  (Centrolophus 
pompilus)  of  the  Mackerel  family. 

5.  (Zodl.)  The  female  salmon  in  the  spawning  season. 
11^^  The  name  is  locally  applied  to  other  fishes. 
Black'fOOt'  (-foot'),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Black- 
'feet ;  as,  a  Blackfoot  Indian.  —  n.     A  Blackfoot  Indian. 

Black'  fri'ar  (fri'er).  (Eccl.)  A  friar  of  the  Domin- 
■ioan  order ;  —  called  also  predicant  and  preaching  friar; 
in  France,  Jacobin.     Also,  sometimes,  a  Benedictine. 

Black'guard(blag'giird),  re.  [Black -^- guard.]  1.  The 
scullions  and  lower  menials  of  a  court,  or  of  a  nobleman's 
household,  who,  iu  a  removal  from  one  residence  to  an- 
other, had  charge  of  the  kitchen  utensils,  and  being  smut- 
ted by  them,  were  jocularlj-  called  the  "  black  guard  ;  " 
also,  the  servants  and  hangers-on  of  an  army.     [06s.] 

A  lousy  6lave,  that  .  .  .  rode  ■with  the  black  guard  in  the 
duke'B  carriage,  'mongst  spits  and  dripping  pans.  Webster  06U). 

2.  The  criminals  and  vagrants  or  vagabonds  of  a  town 
•or  community,  collectively.    [Ofts.] 

3.  A  person  of  stained  or  low  character,  esp.  one  who 
uses  scurrilous  language,  or  treats  others  with  foul  abuse  ; 
a  scoundrel ;  a  rough. 

A  man  ■whose  manners  and  sentiments  are  decidedly  below 
those  of  his  class  deserves  to  be  called  a  blackrjuard.  Macaulutj. 

4.  A  vagrant;  a  bootblack;  a  gamin.     [06s.] 
Black'g^ard,  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blackqcakded  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Blackouakdinq.]    To  revile  or  abuse  in 
scurrilous  language.  Southey. 

Black' guard,  a.  Scurrilous ;  abusive ;  low ;  worth- 
less ;  vicious ;  as,  blackguard  language. 


Black-'gnard-ism   (bI5g'gard-Tz'm),  n.    The  conduct 

or  language  of  a  blackguard ;  ruffianism. 

Black'guard-ly,  adv.  &  a.  In  the  manner  of  or  resem- 
bling a  blackguard;  abusive;  scurrilous;  ruffianly. 

Black'head'  (-hSd'),  n.     (Zodl.)  The  scaup  duck. 

Black'heart'  (-irarf),  n.  A  heart-shaped  cherry  with 
a  very  dark-colored  skin. 

Black'-heart'ed,  a.  Having  a  wicked,  malignant 
disposition  ;  morally  bad. 

Black'  hole'  (hoi').  A  dungeon  or  dark  cell  in  a 
prison  ;  a  military  lock-up  or  guardroom ;  —  now  com- 
monly with  allusion  to  the  cell  (the  Black  Hole)  in  a  fort 
at  Calcutta,  into  which  14(j  English  prisoners  were  thrust 
by  the  nabob  Suraja  Dowla  on  the  night  of  June  20, 1750, 
and  in  which  123  of  the  prisoners  died  before  morning 
from  lack  of  air. 

A  discipline  of  unlimited  autocracy,  upheld  by  rods,  and  fer- 
ules, and  the  black  liole.  II.  Sjieucer. 

Black'ing,  re.  1.  Any  preparation  for  making  things 
black ;  esp.  one  for  giving  a  black  luster  to  boots  and 
shoes,  or  to  stoves. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  making  black. 

Black'lsb,  a.     Somewhat  black. 

Black' -jack'  (-jak'),  re.  1.  (Min.)  A  name  given  by 
English  miners  to  sphalerite,  or  zinc  blende  ;  —  called 
also  J'ulse  galena.   See  Blende. 

2.  Caramel  or  burnt  sugar,  used  to  color  wines,  spirits, 
ground  coftee,  etc. 

3.  A  large  leather  vessel  for  beer,  etc.     [06s.] 

4.  (Bot.)  The  Queccifsrei^ca,  or  barren  oak. 

5.  The  ensign  of  a  pirate. 

Black'  lead' (led').  Plumbago;  graphite.  It  leaves 
a  blackish  mark  somewhat  like  lead.     See  Graphite. 

Black'lead',  v.  t.   To  coat  or  to  polish  with  black  lead. 

Black'leg' (-leg'),  re.  1.  A  notorious  gambler.  [Colloq.'] 

2.  A  disease  among  calves  and  sheep,  characterized  by 
a  settling  of  gelatinous  matter  in  the  legs,  and  sometimes 
in  the  neck.     [Eng.'\ 

Black'  let'ter  (Igt'ter).  The  old  English  or  Gothic 
letter,  in  which  the  early  English  manuscripts  were 
written,  and  tlie  first  English  books  were  printed.  It 
was  conspicuous  for  its  blackness.     See  Type. 

Black'-let'ter,  a.  1.  Written  or  printed  in  black  let- 
ter ;  as,  a  black-letter  manuscript  or  book. 

2.  Given  to  the  study  of  books  in  black  letter ;  that  is, 
of  old  books ;  out  of  date. 

Kcrable,  a  black-letter  man  1  J.  Boaden. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  days  in  the  calendar  not 
marked  with  red  letters  as  saints'  days.  Hence :  Un- 
lucky ;  inauspicious. 

Black'llst'  (blSkllsf),  V.  t.  To  put  in  a  black  list  as 
deserving  of  suspicion,  censure,  or  punishment ;  esp.  to 
put  in  a  list  of  persons  stigmatized  as  insolvent  or 
untrustworthy,  —  as  tradesmen  and  employers  do  for 
mutual  protection ;  as,  to  blacklist  a  workman  who  has 
been  discharged.     See  Black  list,  under  Black,  a. 

if  you  blacklist  us,  we  will  boycott  you.    John  Swinton. 

Black'ly,  adv.  In  a  black  manner ;  darkly,  in  color ; 
gloomily ;  threateningly ;  atrociously.  "  Deeds  so  blackly 
grim  and  horrid."  Feltham. 

Black'mail'  (-mal'),  n,  [Black  -\-  mail  a  piece  of 
money.]  1.  A  certain  rate  of  money,  corn,  cattle,  or 
other  thing,  anciently  paid,  in  the  north  of  England  and 
south  of  Scotland,,  to  certain  men  who  were  allied  to 
robbers,  or  moss  troopers,  to  be  by  them  protected  from 
piUage.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Payment  of  money  exacted  by  means  of  intimida- 
tion ;  also,  extortion  of  money  from  a  person  by  threats 
of  public  accusation,  exposure,  or  censure. 

3.  (Eng.  Law)  Black  rent,  or  rent  paid  in  com,  flesh, 
or  the  lowest  coin,  as  opposed  to  "  white  rent,"  which 
was  paid  in  silver. 

To  levy  blackmail,  to  extort  money  by  threats,  as  of  in- 
jury to  one's  reputation. 

Black'mail',  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Blackmailed  (-maid'); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blackmailing.]  To  extort  money  from 
by  exciting  fears  of  injury  other  than  bodily  harm,  as 
injury  to  reputation,  distress  of  mind,  etc. ;  as,  to  black- 
mail a  merchant  by  threatening  to  expose  an  alleged 
fraud.     [U.  5.] 

Black'mail'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  extorts,  or  endeavors 
to  extort,  money,  by  blackmailing. 

Black'mail'ing,  re.  The  act  or  practice  of  extorting 
money  by  exciting  fears  of  injury  other  than  bodily 
harm,  as  injury  to  reputation. 

Black'  Mon'day  (miin'da).  1.  Easter  Monday,  so 
called  from  the  severity  of  that  day  in  1360,  which  was 
so  unusual  that  many  of  Edward  III.  's  soldiers,  then  be- 
fore Paris,  died  from  the  cold.  Stow. 

Then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleeding 
on  Black  Mondatf  last.  Sliak. 

2.  The  first  Monday  after  the  holidays ;  —  so  called  by 
English  schoolboys.  Hidliwell. 

Black'  monk'  (munk').     A  Benedictine  monk. 

Black'moor  (-moor),  re.     See  Blackamoor. 

Black'-mouthed'  (-mouthd'),  a.  Using  foul  or  scur- 
rilous language ;  slanderous. 

Black'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  be'ing  black ; 
black  color ;  atrociousness  or  enormity  in  wickedness. 

They  're  darker  now  than  blackness.  Donne. 

Black'poU'  (-pol'),  re.  [Black  +  poll  head.]  (Zodl.) 
A  warbler  of  the  United  States  (Dendn-oica  striata). 

Black'   pud'ding    (pud'dlng).      A  kind  of  sausage 
made  of  blood,  suet,  etc.,  thickened  with  meal. 
And  fat  black  pndih'ngs,  —  proper  food, 
For  warriors  that  delight  in  blood.  Hudihras. 

Black'  Rod'  (r5d').  (a)  The  usher  to  the  Chapter  of 
the  Garter,  so  called  from  the  black  rod  which  he  car- 
ries. He  is  of  the  king's  chamber,  and  also  usher  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  [Eng.']  (b)  An  usher  in  the  legislature 
of  British  colonies.  Cowell. 

Committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Black  Hod.    Macaulay. 


Black'root'  (blSk'roof),  ».    (Bot.)    See  Colicroot. 

Blacks  (blSks),  re.  pi.  1.  The  name  of  a  kind  of  Ink 
used  in  copperplate  printing,  prepared  from  the  charred 
husks  of  the  grape,  and  residue  of  the  wine  press. 

2.  Soot  flying  in  the  air.     [Eng.'] 

3.  Black  garments,  etc.    See  Black,  m.,  4. 
Black'salt'er  (-salt'er),  re.      One  who  makes  crude 

potasli,  or  black  salts. 

Black'  salts'  (bl5k'  salts').     Crude  potash. 

Be  Colunge, 

Black'smith'  (-smith'),  re.  [Black  (in  allusion  to  thf 
color  of  the  metal)  +  smith.  Cf.  Whitesmith.]  1.  A 
smith  who  works  in  iron  with  a  forge,  and  makes  iror 
utensils,  horseshoes,  etc. 

The  blacksmith  may  forge  what  he  pleases.      Howell. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  fish  of  the  Pacific  coast  (Chromis,  or 
Heliastes,  punctipimiis),  of  a  blackish  color. 

Black'  snake'  (snak')  or  Black'snake,  re.   (Zodl.)  A 

snake  of  a  black  color  jf  which  two  species  are  common 
in  the  United  Statec,  the  Bascaniiun  constrictor,  or  racer, 
sometimes  six  feet  long,  and  the  Scotophis  Alleghanien- 
sis,  seven  or  eight  feet  long. 

I^^The  name  is  also  applied  to  various  other  black 
serpents,  as  Natrix  atra  of  Jamaica. 

Black'strap'  (-strSp'),  re.  1.  A  mixture  of  spirituous 
liquor  (usually  rum)  and  molasses. 

No  blackstrap  to-night;  switchel,  or  ginger  pop.       Judd. 

2.  Bad  port  wine ;  any  comm«n  wine  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  —  so  called  by  sailors. 

Black'tall'  (-tal'l,  re.  [Black  ^  lail.'\  1.  (Zodl.)  A 
fish  ;  the  ruff  or  pope. 

2.  (Zodl.)  The  black-tailed  deer  (CcTOUS  or  Can'acKS 
Columbianus)  of  California  and  Oregon  ;  also,  the  mule 
deer  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.     See  I\Iule  deer. 

Black'thom'  (-th8rn'),  re.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  spreading 
thorny  shrub  or  small  tree  (Primus  spinosa),  with  black- 
ish bark,  and  bearing  little  black  plums,  which  are  called 
sloes  ;  the  sloe.  (6)  A  species  of  Cratiegus  or  hawthorn 
(C.  tomentosa).     Both  are  used  for  hedges. 

Black'  vom'it  (vom'Tt).  (Med.)  A  copious  vomiting 
of  dark-colored  matter ;  or  the  substance  so  discharged ; 
—  one  of  the  most  fatal  symptoms  in  yellow  fever. 

Black' wash' (wo.sh')  or  Black'wash,  re.  1.  (Med.) 
A  lotion  made  by  mixing  calomel  and  lime  water. 

2.  A  wasli  that  blackens,  as  opposed  to  whitewash ; 
hence,  figuratively,  calumny. 

To  remove  as  far  as  he  can  the  modern  layers  of  black  wash, 
and  let  the  man  himself,  lair  or  foul,  be  seen.  C.  Kinasley. 

Black'wood  (-wood),  re.  A  name  given  to  several 
dark-colored  timbers.  The  East  Indian  blackwood  is 
from  the  tree  Dalbergia  laiifolia.  Balfour. 

Black'work'  (-wfirk'),  re.  Work  wrought  by  black- 
smiths ;  —  so  called  in  distinction  from  that  wrought  by 
whitesmiths.  Knight. 

Blad'der  (blSd'der),  re.  [OE.  bladder,  bleddre,  AS. 
blsbdre,  blseddre  ;  akin  to  Icel.  blaSra,  Sw.  bl'dddra,  Dan. 
blxre,  D.  blaar,  OHG.  blalara  the  bladder  iu  the  body 
of  animals,  G.  blatter  blister,  pustule ;  all  fr.  the  same 
root  as  AS.  blawan,  E.  blow,  to  puft.     See  Blow  to  puff.] 

1.  (Anat.)  A  bag  or  sac  in  animals,  which  serves  as 
the  receptacle  of  some  fluid ;  as,  the  urinary  bladder ; 
the  gall  bladder ;  —  applied  especially  to  the  urinary 
bladder,  either  within  the  animal,  or  when  taken  out 
and  inflated  with  air. 

2.  Any  vesicle  or  blister,  especially  if  filled  with  air, 
or  a  thin,  watery  fluid. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  distended,  membranaceous  pericarp. 

4.  Anything  inflated,  empty,  or  unsound.  "To  swim 
with  bladders  of  philosophy."  Bochester. 

Bladder  nut,  or  Bladder  tree  (Bot.),  a  genus  of  plants 
(Staphylea)  with  bladderlike  seed  pods.  —  Bladder  pod 
(Bot.),  a  genus  of  low  herbs  (  Vesicariu)  with  inflated  seed 
pods.  —  Bladder  senna  (Bot.),  a  genus  of  shrubs  (Coin tea), 
with  membranaceous,  inflated  pods.  —  Bladder  worm 
(Zodl.),  the  larva  of  any  species  of  tapeworm  (Twnia), 
found  m  the  flesh  or  other  parts  of  animals.  See  Mea- 
SLE,  Cysticercus.  —  Bladder  wrack  (Bot.),  the  common 
black  rock  weed  of  the  seacoast  (Fiicus  nodo.ms  and  F, 
vesiculosus)  —  called  also  bladder  taiiide.    See  Wrack. 

Blad'der,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bladdered  (-derd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bladdering.]  1.  To  swell  out  like  a 
bladder  with  air  ;  to  inflate.     [06s.]  G.  Fletcher. 

2.  To  put  up  in  bladders ;  as,  bladdered  lard. 

Blad'der-WOrt'  (-wfirf), re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  (Utricida- 
ria)  of  aquatic  or  marshy  plants,  which  usually  bear  nu- 
merous vesicles  in  the  divisions  of  the  leaves.  These 
serve  as  traps  for  minute  animals.     See  Ascidium. 

Blad'der-y  (bl5d'der-y),  a.  Having  bladders;  also, 
resembling  a  bladder. 

Blade  (blad),  n.  [OE.  blade,  blad,  AS.  Used  leaf ;  akin 
to  OS.,  D.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  blad,  Icel.  blaS,  OHG.  blat,  6. 
blatt,  and  perh.  to  L.  folium,  Gr.  i^vWov.  The  root  is 
prob.  the  same  as  that  of  AS.  blowan,  E.  blow,  to  blos- 
som.    See  Blow  to  blossom,  and  cf.  Foil  leaf  of  metal.] 

1.  Properly,  the  leaf,  or  flat  part  of  the  leaf,  of  any 
plant,  especially  of  gramineous  plants.  The  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  spire  of  grasses. 

The  crimson  dulse  .  .  .  with  its  waving  blade.     Percival. 

First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the 

ear.  Jlark  iv.  28. 

2.  The  cutting  part  of  an  instrument ;  as,  the  blade  of 
a  knife  or  a  sword. 

3.  The  broad  part  of  an  oar ;  also,  one  of  the  project- 
ing arms  of  a  screw  propeller. 

4.  The  scapula  or  shoulder  blade. 

6.  pi.  (./I  »'cA.)  Tlie  principal  rafters  of  a  roof.       Weale. 

6.  pi.  (Com.)  The  four  large  shell  plates  on  the  sides, 
and  the  five  large  ones  of  the  middle,  of  the  carapace  of 
the  sea  turtle,  which  yield  the  best  tortoise  shell. 

Be  Celange. 

7.  A  sharp-witted,  dashing,  wild,  or  reckless,  fellow ; 
—  a  word  of  somewhat  indefinite  meaning. 

Coleriige. 
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He  saw  a  turnkey  in  a  trice 
Fetter  a  troublesome  blade. 
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Blade  (blad),  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  a  blade. 
Blade,  v.  i.    To  put  forth  or  have  a  blade. 

As  sweet  a  plant,  as  fair  a  flower,  is  faded 
As  ever  in  the  Muses'  garden  hladed.       P.  Fletcher. 
Blade'bone'  (-bon'),  n.    The  scapula.     See  Blade,  4. 
Blad'ed  (blad'ed),  a.    1.  Having  a  blade  or  blades ; 
as,  a  two-bladed  knife. 

Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  hladed  grass.         Sliak. 

2.  Divested  of  blades  ;  as,  bladed  corn. 

3.  {3fm.)  Composed  of  long  and  narrov?  plates,  shaped 
like  the  blade  of  a  knife. 

Blade'f  ish'  (blad'f  Tsh'),  n.  (Zool. )  A  long,  thin,  marine 
fish  of  Europe  (Trichiurus  leplurus) ;  the  ribbon  fish. 

Blade'smith'  (-smith'),  n.     A  sword  cutler.     \_Obs.'\ 

Blad'y  (blad'y),  a.  Consisting  of  blades.  [i2.] 
".Btorf!/ grass."  Drayton. 

Bias  (bla  or  ble),  a.  [See  Bute.]  Dark  blue  or  bluish 
gray ;  lead-colored.     [Scot.1 

Blae1)er-ry  (bla'b5r-r5r  or  ble'-),  n.  \_Blse  +  berry ; 
akin  to  Icel.  blaber,  Sw.  blab'dr,  D.  blaabxr.  Cf.  Blue- 
berry.]    The  bilberry.     [North  of  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

II  Blague  (blag),  n.  [F.]  Mendacious  boasting ;  false- 
hood ;  humbug. 

Blain  (blan),  n.  [OE.  blein,  bleyn,  AS.  blegen  ;  akin 
to  Dan.  blegn,  D.  blein;  perh.  fr.  the  same  root  as  E. 
bladder.  See  Bladder.]  1.  An  inflammatory  swelling 
or  sore ;  a  bulla,  pustule,  or  blister. 

Blotches  and  hlainA  must  all  his  flesh  emboss.    Milton. 

2.  (Far.)  A  bladder  growing  on  the  root  of  the  tongue 
of  a  horse,  against  the  windpipe,  and  stopping  the  breath. 

Blam'a-ble  (blam'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  blamable.']  De- 
serving of  censure  ;  faulty  ;  culpable ;  reprehensible  ;  cen- 
surable ;  blameworthy.  —  Blam'a-l)le-ness,  n.  —  Blam'- 
a-bly  {,-\>\y),mlv. 

Blame  (blam),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  BLAMED_^(blanid) ; 
p.pr.  &vh.  11.  Blaming.]  [OE.  bhtmeii,  F.  blamer,  OF. 
blasmer,  fr.  L.  bla.yj/ieiiuire  to  blaspheme,  LL.  also  to 
blame,  fr.  Gr.  p\a<r(f>yiiMeiv  to  speak  ill,  to  slauder,  to 
blaspheme,  fr.  /3Ado-<|>r)nos  evil  speaking,  perh.  for  pKatf/C- 
(/njfios ;  /3Aai|/is  injury  (f r  ^Xoltttsiv  to  injure)  -\-  <(>i)ni)  a 
saying,  fr.  (Jjaroi  to  say.     Cf.  Blaspheme,  and  see  Fame.] 

1.  To  ceusure ;  to  express  disapprobation  of ;  to  find 
fault  with  ;  to  reproach. 

We  have  none  to  blame  but  ourselves.         TUlotson. 

2.  To  bring  reproach  upon  ;  to  blemish.     [Obs.] 

She  . . .  blamed  her  noble  blood.  Sp&iser. 

To  blame,  to  be  blamed,  or  deserving  blame ;  in  fault ; 
as,  the  conductor  was  to  blame  for  the  accident. 

You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with  you.       Sliak. 

Blame,  n.     [OE.  blame,  fr.  F.  blame,  OF.  blasme,  fr. 

blamer,  OF.  blasmer,  to  blame.     See  Blame,  v.]     1.  An 

expression  of  disapprobation  for  something  deemed  to  be 

wrong ;  imputation  of  fault ;  censure. 

Let  me  bear  the  blame  forever.         Gen.  xliii.  9. 

2.  That  which  is  deserving  of  censtire  or  disapproba- 
tion ;  culpability ;  fault ;  crime ;  sin. 

Holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love.     Eph.  i.  i. 

3.  Hurt ;  injury.     [OJs.]  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  Censure  ;   reprehension  ;  condemnation  ;    re- 
proach ;  f  a;ilt ;  sin  ;  crime ;  wrongdoing. 

Blame'ful  (-f yl),  a.   1.  Faulty ;  meriting  blame.  Shah. 

2.  Attributing  blame  or  fault ;  implying  or  conveying 

censure ;  faultiinding ;  censorious.  Chaucer. 

— Blame'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Blame'ful-ness,  n. 

Blame'less,  a.  Free  from  blame ;  without  fault ; 
innocent ;  guiltless ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  of. 

A  bishop  then  must  be  blameless.       1  Tim.  iii.  2. 

£lameless  still  of  arts  that  polish  to  deprave.      Mallet. 

"We  will  be  blameless  of  this  thine  oath.     Josh.  ii.  17. 

Syn. — Irreproachable;  sinless:  unblemished;  incul- 
pable.  —  Blameless,  Spotless,  Faultless,  Stainless. 
We  speak  of  a  tiling  as  blameless  when  it  is  free  from 
blame,  or  the  just  imputation  of  fault ;  as,  a  blameless  life 
or  character-  The  others  are  stronger.  We  speak  of  a 
thing  as  faultless,  stainless,  or  spotless,  only  when  we 
mean  that  it  is  absolutely  wilhoitt  fault  or  blemish ;  as,  a 
spotless  or  stainless  reputation ;  a  faultless  course  of  con- 
duct. The  last  three  words  apply  only  to  the  general 
character,  while  blameless  may  be  used  in  reference  to 
particular  points ;  as,  in  this  transaction  he  was  wholly 
blameless.  We  also  apply  faultless  to  personal  appear- 
ance ;  as,  3, faultless  figure  ;  which  can  not  be  done  in  re- 
spect to  any' of  the  other  words. 

Blame'less-ly,  adv.    In  a  blameless  manner. 

Blame'less-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
blameless ;  innocence. 

Blam'er  (blam'er),  n.    One  who  blames.  Wyclif. 

Blame'wor'thy  (-wQr'thj^),  a.  Deserving  blame ; 
culpable ;  reprehensible.  —  Blame'wor'thi-ness,  ra. 

Blan'card  (blSn'kerd),  n.  [F.,  fr.  blanc  white.]  A 
kind  of  linen  cloth  made  in  Normandy,  the  thread  of 
which  is  partly  blanched  before  it  is  woven. 

Blanch  (blanch),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blanched 
(blancht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blanchinq.]  [OE.  blanchen, 
blaunchen,  F.  blanchir,  fr.  blanc  white.     See  Blank,  c] 

1.  To  take  the  color  out  of,  and  make  white ;  to 
bleach  ;  as,  to  blanch  linen  ;  age  has  blanched  his  hair. 

2.  {Gardening)  To  bleach  by  excluding  the  light,  as 
the  stalks  or  leaves  of  plants,  by  earthing  them  up  or 
tying  them  together. 

3.  (Confectionery  &  Cookery)  (a)  To  make  white  by 
removing  the  skin  of,  as  by  scalding  ;  as,  to  blanch  alm- 

,  ends.  (5)  To  whiten,  as  the  surface  of  meat,  by  plun- 
'  ging  into  boiling  water  and  afterwards  into  cold,  so  as  to 
harden  the  surface  and  retain  the  juices. 

4.  To  give  a  white  luster  to  (silver,  before  stamping, 
in  the  process  of  coining). 

5.  To  cover  (sheet  iron)  with  a  coating  of  tin. 

6.  Fig.  :  To  whiten;  to  give  a  favorable  appearance 
to ;  to  whitewash ;  to  palliate. 

Blanch  over  the  blackest  and  most  absurd  things.    TUlotson. 

Syn.  —  To  Blanch,  Whiten.    To  whiten  is  the  generic 

term,  denoting,  to  render  white ;  as,  to  whiten  the  walls 


of  a  rooro.  Usually  (though  not  of  necessity)  this  is  sup- 
posed to  be  done  by  placing  some  wliite  coloring  matter 
m  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  object  in  question.  To  blunch 
is  to  wliiten  by  the  removal  of  coloring  matter;  as,  to 
blanch  linen.  So  the  cheek  is  blaiuiied  by  fear,  i.  e.,  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  blood,  which  leaves  it  white. 

Blanch  (blanch),  v.  i.    To  grow  or  become  white  ;  as, 

his  cheek  blanched  with  fear ;  the  rose  blanches  in  the  sun. 

[Bones]  blanching  on  the  grass.  Tennyson. 

Blanch,  V.  t.  [See  Blench.]  1.  To  avoid,  as  from 
fear ;  to  evade ;  to  leave  unnoticed.     [Ofts.] 

ifsand  ands  to  qualify  the  words  of  treason,  whereby  every 
man  might  express  hie  malice  and  blanch  his  danger.       Bacon. 

I  suppose  you  will  not  blanch  Paris  in  your  way.    Reliq.  Wot. 

2.  To  cause  to  turn  aside  or  back ;  as,  to  blanch  a  deer. 

Blanch,  v.  i.    To  use  evasion.     [Obs.] 

Books  will  speak  plaiwi,  when  counselors  blanch.    Bacon. 

Blanch,  re.  (Mining)  Ore,  not  in  masses,  but  mixed 
with  other  minerals. 

Blanch'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  blanches 
or  wliitens;  esp.,  one  who  anneals  and  cleanses  money; 
also,  a  chemical  preparation  for  this  purpose. 

Blanch'er,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  frightens 
away  or  turns  aside.     [06s.] 

And  Gyaecia,  a  blancher,  which  kept  the  dearest  deer  from 
her.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

And  so  even  now  hath  he  divers  blanchers  belonging  to  the 
market,  to  let  and  stop  the  light  of  the  gospel.  Latimer. 

Blanch'  hold'lng  (hold'ing).  (Scots  Laic)  A  mode 
of  tenure  by  the  payment  of  a  small  duty  in  wliite  rent 
(silver)  or  otherwise. 

Blanch-im'e-ter  (-Tm'e-ter),  n.  [1st  blanch  +  -meter.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  bleaching  power  of 
chloride  of  lime  and  potasli ;  a  chlorometer.  Ure. 

Blanc-mange'  (bla-maNzh'  ;  277),  n.  [F.  blanc- 
manger,  lit.  white  food ;  blanc  white  -\-  manger  to  eat.] 
(Cookery)  A  preparation  for  desserts,  etc.,  made  from 
isinglass,  sea  moss,  cornstarch,  or  other  gelatinous  or 
starchy  substance,  witli  milk,  usually  sweetened  and 
flavored,  aud  shaped  in  a  mold. 

Blanc-man'ger  (bla-maN'zhi),  n.  [F.  See  Blanc- 
mange.] A  sort  of  fricassee  with  white  sauce,  variously 
made  of  capon,  fish,  etc.     [0J«.]  Chaucer. 

Bland  (bl3nd),  a.     [L.  blandus,  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  Mild  ;  soft ;  gentle ;  smooth  and  soothing  in  man- 
ner ;  suave  ;  as,  a  bland  temper ;  bland  persuasion ;  a 
6/onrf  sycophant.    "  Exhilarating  vapor  dZan(?. "    Milton. 

2.  Having  soft  and  soothing  qualities;  not  drastic  or 
Irritating  ;  not  stimulating ;  as,  a  bland  oil ;  a  bland  diet. 

Blan-da'tlon  (blan-da'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  L.  blanditia, 
blandities,  fr.  blandus.    See  Bland.]    Flattery.     [Obs.] 

Blan-dll'o-quence  (blan-dil'6-kwens),  n.  [L.  blan- 
diloquentia;  blandus  mild  -\-  loqui  to  speak.]  Mild, 
flattering  speech. 

Blan-dll'0-quous  (-dTl'6-kwus),       )  a.    Fair-spoken  ; 

Blan-di-lo'qul-ous  (-dT-lo'kwT-fis),  (     flattering. 

Blan'dise  (blSn'dts),  v.  i.  [Same  word  as  Blandish.] 
To  blandish  any  one.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Blan'dish  (blSn'dlsh),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blan- 
dished (-disht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blandishino.]  [OE. 
blaundisen,  F.  blandir,  fr.  L.  blandiri,  fr.  blandus  mild, 
flattering.]  1.  To  flatter  with  kind  words  or  affection- 
ate actions ;  to  caress ;  to  cajole. 

2.  To  make  agreeable  and  enticing. 

Mustering  all  her  wiles, 
With  blandished  parleys.  Milton. 

Blan'dish-er  (er),  re.     One  who  uses  blandishments. 

Blan'dish-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  blandissement.] 
The  act  of  blandishing ;  a  word  or  act  expressive  of  affec- 
tion or  kindness,  and  tending  to  win  the  heart ;  soft 
words  and  artful  caresses  ;  cajolery  ;  allurement. 

Cowering  low  with  blandishment.  Milton. 

Attacked  by  royal  smiles,  by  female  blandishments.    Macaulay. 

Bland'ly  (blSnd'lJ?),  adv.  In  a  bland  manner ;  mildly ; 
suavely. 

Bland'ness,  re.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  bland. 

Blank  (blSnk),  a.  [OE.  blank,  blonc,  blaunc,  blaunche, 
it.  F.  blanc,  fem.  blanche,  fr.  OHG.  blanch  shining, 
bright,  white,  G.  blank ;  akin  to  E.  blink,  cf .  also  AS. 
blanc  white.     V98.    See  Blink,  and  cf.  1st  Blanch.] 

1.  Of  a  white  or  pale  color ;  without  color. 

To  the  blank  moon 
Her  office  they  prescribed.  Milton. 

2.  Free  from  writing,  printing,  or  marks ;  having  an 
empty  space  to  be  filled  in  with  some  special  writing ;  — 
said  of  checks,  official  documents,  etc. ;  as,  blank  paper ; 
a  blank  check  ;  a  blank  ballot. 

3.  Utterly  confounded  or  discomfited. 

Adam  .  ,  .  astonied  stood,  and  blank.  Milton. 

4.  Empty  ;  void ;  without  result ;  fruitless  ;  as,  a  blank 
space  ;  a  blank  day. 

5-  Lacking  characteristics  which  give  variety;  as,  a 
blank  desert ;  a  blank  wall ;  destitute  of  interests,  affec- 
tions, hopes,  etc.  ;  as,  to  live  a  blank  existence ;  desti- 
tute of  sensations ;  as,  blank  unconsciousness. 

6.  Lacking  animation  and  intelligence,  or  their  asso- 
ciated characteristics,  as  expression  of  face,  look,  etc. ; 
expressionless ;  vacant.  *'  Blank  and  horror-stricken 
faces."  C.  Kingsley. 
The  blank. .  glance  of  a  half  returned  consciousness.  G.  Eliot. 

7.  Absolute  ;  downright ;  unmixed  ;  as,  blank  terror. 
Blank  bar  {Law),  a  plea  put  in  to  oblige  the  plaintiff  in 

an  action  of  trespass  to  assign  the  certain  place  where 
the  trespass  was  committed  ;  —  called  also  common  bar. 
—  Blank  cartridge,  a  cartridge  containing  no  ball.  —  Blank 
deed.  See  Deed.  —  Blank  door,  or  Blank  window  (Arch.),  a 
depression  in  a  wall  of  the  size  of  a  door  or  window,  either 
for  symmetrical  effect,  or  for  the  more  convenient  inser- 
tion of  a  door  or  window  at  a  future  time,  should  it  be 
needed.  —  Blank  indorsement  (Law),  an  indorsement  which 
omits  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose  favor  it  is  made  ;  it 
is  usually  made  by  simply  writing  the  name  of  the  in- 
dorser  on  the  back  of  the  bUl.  —  Blank  Une  (Print.),  a 


vacant  space  of  the  breadth  of  a  line,  on  a  printed  page ; 
a  line  of  ciuadrats.  — Blank  tire  (Mech.),  a  tire  without  a 
flange.  —  Blank  tooling.  See  Blind  tooling,  under  Blind. 
—  Blank  verse.  See  under  Verse.  —  Blank  wall,  a  wall  in 
which  there  is  no  opening ;  a  dead  wall. 

Blank  (blSnk),  re.  1.  Any  void  space ;  a  void  space 
on  paper,  or  in  any  written  instrument ;  an  interval  void 
of  consciousness,  action,  result,  etc. ;  a  void. 

I  can  not  write  a  paper  full,  as  I  used  to  do  ;  and  yet  I  will  not 
forgive  a  blank  of  halt  an  inch  from  you.  Swift. 

From  this  time  there  ensues  a  long  blank  in  the  history  of 
French  legislation.  IJallam, 

I  was  ill.    I  can't  tell  how  long  —  it  was  a  blank.         G.  Eliot. 

2.  A  lot  by  which  nothing  is  gained  ;  a  ticket  in  a  lot- 
tery on  which  no  prize  is  indicated. 

In  Fortune's  lottery  lies 
A  heap  of  blanks,  like  this,  for  one  small  prize,    Drydcn. 

3.  A  paper  unwritten  ;  a  paper  without  marks  or  char- 
acters ;  a  blank  ballot;  —  especially,  a  paper  on  which 
are  to  be  inserted  designated  items  of  information,  for 
which  spaces  are  left  vacant ;  a  blank  form. 

The  freemen  signified  their  approbation  by  an  inscribed  vote, 
and  their  dissent  by  a  blank.  Palfrey. 

4.  A  paper  containing  the  substance  of  a  legal  instru- 
ment, as  a  deed,  release,  writ,  or  execution,  with  spaces 
left  to  be  filled  with  names,  date,  descriptions,  etc. 

5.  The  point  aimed  at  in  a  target,  marked  with  a  white 
spot ;  hence,  the  object  to  which  anything  is  directed. 

Let  me  still  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye.  Shak. 

6.  Aim;  shot;  range.     [Obs.] 

I  have  stood  .  .  .  within  the  blank  of  his  displeasure 

For  my  free  speech.  Shak. 

7.  A  kind  of  base  silver  money,  first  coined  in  England 
by  Henry  V. ,  and  worth  about  8  pence ;  also,  a  French  coin 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  worth  about  4  pence.   Nares. 

8.  (3Iech.)  A  piece  of  metal  prepared  to  be  made  into 
something  by  a  further  operation,  as  a  coin,  screw,  nuts. 

9.  (Dominoes)  A  piece  or  division  of  a  piece,  without 
spots  ;  as,  the  "double  blank  "  ;  the  "  six  blank." 

In  blank,  with  an  essential  portion  to  be  supplied  by 
another ;  as,  to  make  out  a  check  in  blank. 

Blank,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blanked  (blSnkt) ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  re.  Blanking.]  [Cf.  3d  Blanch.]  1.  To  make  void  ; 
to  annul.   [Obs.]  Spenser, 

2.  To  blanch  ;  to  make  blank ;  to  damp  the  spirits  of ; 
to  dispirit  or  confuse.     [Obs.] 

Each  opposite  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy.  Shak. 

Blan'ket  (blan'kSt),  n.  [F.  blanchet,  OF.  also  blan- 
ket, a  woolen  waistcoat  or  shirt,  the  blanket  of  a  print- 
ing press ;  prop,  white  woolen  stuff,  dim.  of  blanc  white ; 
blanqueite  a  kind  of  white  pear,  fr.  blanc  white.  See 
Blank,  a.]  1.  A  heavy,  loosely  woven  fabric,  usually  oif 
wool,  aud  having  a  nap,  used  in  bed  clothing;  also,  a 
similar  fabric  used  as  a  robe ;  or  any  fabric  used  as  a 
cover  for  a  horse. 

2.  (Print.)  A  piece  of  rubber,  felt,  or  woolen  cloth, 
used  in  the  tympan  to  make  it  soft  and  elastic. 

3.  A  streak  or  layer  of  blubber  in  whales. 

^W^  The  use  of  blankets  formerly  as  curtains  in  thea- 
ters explains  the  following  figure  of  Shakespeare.   Xares. 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
Tocry,  "Hold,  hold  1"  Shak. 

Blanket  sheet,  a  newspaper  of  folio  size.  —  A  wet  blanket, 
anything  which  damps,  chills,  dispirits,  or  discourages. 
Blan'ket,  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blanketed  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Blanketing.]    1.  To  cover  with  a  blanket. 

I  '11  .  .  .  blanket  my  loins.  Shak. 

2.  To  toss  in  a  blanket  by  way  of  punishment. 

We  '11  have  our  men  blanket  'em  i'  the  halL    B.  Jonson, 

3.  To  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  (another  vessel) 
by  sailing  to  windward  of  her. 

Blanketed  cattle.    See  Belted  cattle,  under  Belted. 
Blan'ket-ing,  re.     1.  Cloth  for  blankets. 
2.  The  act  or  punishment  of  tossing  in  a  blanket. 
That  affair  of  the  blanketing  happened  to  thee  for  the  fault 
thou  wast  guilty  of.  Smollett. 

Blank'ly  (blank'lj^),  adv.  1.  In  a  blank  manner ;  with- 
out expression ;  vacuously  ;  as,  to  stare  blankly.  G.  Eliot. 
2.  Directly  ;  flatly ;  point  blank.  De  Quincey. 

Blank'uess,  re.     The  state  of  being  blank. 

II  Blan-quette'  (blaN-kSf),  re.  [F.  blanquette,  from 
fi^aree  white.]     (Cookery)  A  white  fricassee. 

II  Blan-quil'lO  (blan-kel'yo),  re.  [Sp.  blanqtdllo  whit- 
ish.] (Zo'61.)  A  large  fish  of  Florida  and  the  W.  Indies 
(Caulolatilus  chrysops).    It  is  red,  marked  with  yellow. 

Blare  (biar),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Blared  (blSrd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Blaring.]  [OE.  blaren,  bloren,  to  cry,  weep ; 
cf .  G.  pldrren  to  bleat,  D.  blaren  to  bleat,  cry,  weep.  Prob. 
an  imitative  word,  but  cf.  also  E.  bla.-ii.  Cf.  Blore.]  To 
sound  loudly  and  somewhat  harshly.  "  The  trumpet 
blared.''^  Tennyson. 

Blare,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  sound  like  the  blare  of  a 
trumpet ;  to  proclaim  loudly. 

To  blare  its  own  interpretation.  Tennyson, 

Blare,  n.  The  harsh  noise  of  a  trumpet ;  a  loud  and 
somewhat  harsh  noise,  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet;  a 
roar  or  bellowing. 

With  blare  of  bugle,  clamor  of  men.        Tennyson. 

His  ears  are  stunned  with  the  thunder's  blare.    J.  E.  Drake, 

Blar'ney  (blar'ny),  n,  [Blarney,  a  village  and  castle 
near  Cork.]  Smooth,  wheedling  talk  ;  flattery.  [Colloq.] 

Blarney  stone,  a  stone  in  Blarney  Castle,  Ireland,  said  to 
make  those  who  kiss  it  proficient  in  the  use  of  blarney. 

Blar'ney,  v.  t,    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blarneyed  (-nid) ;  p, 

pr.  &  vb,  re.  Blarneying.]    To  influence  by  blarney ;  to 

wheedle  with  smooth  talk;  to  make  or  accomplish  by 

blarney.     "  .BZarreeyecf  the  landlord. "  Irving, 

Had  btai-neyed  his  way  from  liong  Island.  S.  G.  Goodrich. 

II  Bla-s6'  (bla-za'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  blaser.]  Having 
the  sensibilities  deadened  by  excess  or  frequency  of  en- 
joyment ;  sated  or  surfeited  with  pleasure ;  used  up. 


ale,  senate,   care,   am,    axm,    ask,   final,   gll ;     eve,   event,    6nd,   fern,   recent ;     ice,    idea,   ill ;     old,    obey,   6rb,   odd ; 
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Blas-pheme'  (bl5s-fem'),  "■  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blas- 
phemed (-femd') ;  p.  pi:  &  vb.  n.  Blaspheming.]     [OE. 
blasfemeii,  L.  blasphemare,  fr.  Gr.  /3Aa(r<(ir)/ieii' :  cf.  F. 
blasphemer.    See  Blame,  v.]    1.  To  speak  of,  or  address, 
with  impious  irreverence  ;  to  revile  impiously  (anything 
sacred) ;  as,  to  blaspheme  the  Holy  Spirit. 
So  Dagon  shall  be  magnified ,  and  God, 
Besides  whom  is  no  Rod,  compared  with  idols, 
Disglorified,  blasphemed,  and  had  in  scorn.  Hilton. 

How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and 
avenge  thyself  on  all  those  who  thus  coutinually  blaspheme  thy 
great  and  all-glorious  name  ?  Dr.  W.  Beveridtje. 

2.  Figuratively,  of  persons  and  things  not  reUgiously 
sacred,  but  held  in  high  honor :  To  calumniate ;  to  re- 
vile ;  to  abuse. 

You  do  blaspheme  the  good  in  mocking  me.        Shak. 
Those  who  from  our  labors  heap  their  board, 
Blaspheme  their  feeder  and  forget  their  lord.       Pope. 
Blas-pheme',  v.  i.    To  utter  blasphemy. 
He  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never 
forgiveness.  Mark  in.  29. 

Blas-phem'er  (blas-fem'er),  n.    One  who  blasphemes. 
And  each  blaxphemer  quite  escape  the  rod. 
Because  the  insult 's  not  on  man,  but  God  ?         Pope. 
Blas'phe-mous  (blSs'fe-miSs),  a.   [L.  blasphemus,  Gr. 
PAaa-<^7)fios.]     Speaking  or  writing  blasphemy;  uttering 
or  exhibiting  anything  impiously  irreverent ;   profane  ; 
as,  a  blasphemous  person ;  containing  blasphemy ;  as,  a 
blasphemous  book ;  a  blasphemous  caricature.     "  Blas- 
phemous pubUcations."  Porteus. 
Nor  from  the  Holy  One  of  Heaven 
Refrained  his  tongue  blasphemous.  Milton. 
^W'  Formerly  this  word  was  accented  on  the  second 
Byllable,  as  in  the  above  example. 
Blas'phe-mous-ly,  adv.    In  a  blasphemous  manner. 
Blas'phe-my  (blSs'fe-mj^),  n.      [L.  blasphemia,  Gr. 
p\aa-^riij.i.a  :  cf.  OF.  blasphemie.^   1.  An  mdignity  offered 
to  God  in  words,  writing,  or  signs  ;  impiously  irreverent 
words  or  signs  addressed  to,  or  used  in  reference  to,  God  ; 
speaking  evil  of  God  ;  also,  the  act  of  claiming  the  attri- 
butes or  prerogatives  of  deity. 

J^^  When  used  generally  in  statutes  or  at  common 
law,  blasphemy  is  the  use  of  irreverent  words  or  signs  in 
reference  to  the  Supreme  Being  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce scandal  or  provoke  violence. 

2.  Figuratively,  of  things  held  in  high  honor  :  Calum- 
ny ;  abuse ;  vilification. 

Punished  for  his  blasphemy  against  learning.     Bacon. 

-blast  (-blast).    [Gr.  ^AaoTds  sprout,  shoot.]     A  suffix 

or  terminal   formative,  used   principally  in  biological 

terms,  and  signifying  growth,  Jormalion ;  as,  \Aoblast, 

epifttosi!,  mesoWarf,  etc. 

Blast  (blast),_?7.    [AS.  bl3esi_a  puff  of  wind,  a  blowing ; 
aliin  to  Icel.  blastr,  OHG.  blast,  and  fr.  a  verb  akin  to 
Icel.   blasa   to   blow,  OHG.   blasan,  Goth,   blesan  (in 
comp.) ;  all  prob.  from  the  same  root  as  E.  blow.     See 
Blow  to  eject  air.]    1.  A  violent  gust  of  wind. 
And  see  where  surly  Winter  passes  off. 
Far  to  the  north,  and  calls  his  ruffian  blasts; 
His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  howling  hill.      Tliomson. 

2.  A  forcible  stream  of  air  from  an  orifice,  as  from  a 
bellows,  the  mouth,  etc.  Hence  :  The  continuous  blow- 
ing to  which  one  charge  of  ore  or  metal  is  subjected  in  a 
furnace  ;  as,  to  melt  so  many  tons  of  iron  at  a  blast. 

^W^  The  terms  hot  blast  and  cold  blast  are  employed 
to  designate  whether  the  current  is  heated  or  not  heated 
before  entering  the  furnace.  A  blast  furnace  is  said  to  be 
in  blast  while  it  is  in  operation,  and  out  of  blast  when  not 
in  use. 

3.  The  exhaust  steam  from  an  engine,  driving  a  col- 
umn of  air  out  of  a  boiler  chimney,  and  thus  creating  an 
intense  draught  through  the  fire ;  also,  any  draught  pro- 
duced by  the  blast. 

4.  The  sound  made  by  blowing  a  wind  instrument ; 
strictly,  the  sound  produced  at  one  breath. 

One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave.  Bryant. 

6.  A  sudden,  pernicious  effect,  as  if  by  a  noxious  wind, 
especially  on  animals  and  plants ;  a  blight. 

By  the  blast  of  God  they  perish.  Job  iv.  9. 

Virtue  preserved  from  fell  destruction's  blast.       Shak. 

6.  The  act  of  rending,  or  attempting  to  rend,  heavy 
masses  of  rock,  earth,  etc.,  by  the  explosion  of  gunpow- 
der, dynamite,  etc. ;  also,  the  charge  used  for  this  pur- 
pose.    "Large  6 to<s  are  often  used."  Tomlinson. 

7.  A  flatulent  disease  of  sheep. 

Blast  furnace,  a  furnace,  usually  a  shaft  furnace  for 
smelting  ores,  into  which  air  is  forced  by  pressure. — 
Blast  hole,  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  pump  stock  through 
which  water  enters.  —  Blast  nozzle,  a  fixed  or  variable 
orifice  in  the  delivery  end  of  a  blast  pipe ;  —  called  also 
blast  orifice. — In  full  blast,  in  complete  operation;  in  a 
state  of  great  activity.    See  Blast,  ra.,  2.    \Colloq.'\ 

Blast,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blasted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Blasting.]  1.  To  injure,  as  by  a  noxious  vrind ;  to 
cause  to  wither ;  to  stop  or  check  the  growth  of,  and 
prevent  from  fruit-bearing,  l^  some  pernicious  influence ; 
to  blight ;  to  shrivel. 

Seven  thin  ears,  and  blasted  with  the  east  wind.     Gen.  xli.  6. 

2.  Hence,  to  affect  with  some  sudden  violence,  plague, 
calamity,  or  bUghting  influence,  which  destroys  or  causes 
to  fail ;  to  visit  with  a  curse ;  to  curse ;  to  ruin ;  as,  to 
blast  pride,  hopes,  or  character. 

I  '11  cross  it,  though  it  blast  me.  Shale. 

Blasted  with  excess  of  light.  T.  Gray. 

3.  To  confound  by  a  loud  blast  or  din. 

Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear.  Shak. 

4.  To  rend  open  by  any  explosive  agent,  as  gunpowder, 
dynamite,  etc. ;  to  shatter ;  as,  to  blast  rocks. 

Blast,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  blighted  or  withered ;  as,  the 
bud  blasted  in  the  blossom. 


poblast ;  between  these  two  layers  is  the 
Mesoderm  or  Mesoblast. 


2.  To  blow ;  to  blow  on  a  trumpet.     [06s.] 

Toke  his  blake  trumpe  faste 
Aud  gan  to  puffen  and  to  blaste.  Chancer. 

Blast'ed  (blast'Sd),  a.    1.  Blighted ;  withered. 

Upon  this  blasted  heath.  Shak. 

2.  Confounded;  accursed;  detestable. 

Some  of  her  own  blasted  gypsies.    Sir  W,  Scott. 

3.  Rent  open  by  an  explosive. 

The  blasted  quarry  thunders,  heard  remote.  Wordsworth. 

II  Blas-te'ma  (bl5s-te'ma),  n.;  pi.  Blastbmata  (-te'- 
ma-ta).  [Gr.  ^Aao-r>)/j,a  bud,  sprout.]  (Biol.)  The  struc- 
tureless, protoplasmic  tissue  of  the  embryo  ;  the  primi- 
tive basis  of  an  organ  yet  unformed,  from  which  it  grows. 

Blas-te'mal  (-mal),  a.  {Biol.)  Relating  to  the  blas- 
tema; rudimentary. 

Blas'te-mat'ic  (blSs'te-mSt'Tk),  a.  {Biol.)  Connected 
with,  or  proceeding  from,  tlie  blastema ;  blastemal. 

Blast'er  (blast'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  blasts 
or  destroys. 

Blas'tide  (blSs'ttd  or  -tid),  re.  [Gr.  (S^aa-ros  sprout, 
fr.  /SAao-Tcii'ei:'  to  grow.]  {Biol.)  A  small,  clear  space  in 
tlie  segments  of  the  ovum,  the  precursor  of  the  nucleus. 

Blast'lng  (blast'ing),  re-.  1.  A  blast;  destruction  by 
a  blast,  or  by  some  pernicious  cause. 

I  have  smitten  you  with  blastiyig  and  mildew.     Amos  iv.  9. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  one  who,  or  that  which,  blasts ; 
the  business  of  one  who  blasts. 

Blast'ment  (-ment),  re.  A  sudden  stroke  or  injury 
produced  by  some  destructive  cause.     [Obs.'j  Shak. 

Blas'tO-car'pous  (bl3s'to-kar'pus),  a.  [Gr.  /SAao-ros 
sprout,  germ  -f-  KapTros  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Germinating  in- 
side the  pericarp,  as  the  mangrove.  Brande  &  C. 

Blas'tO-CCele  (blSs'to-sel),  n.  [Gr.  /SAatrros  sprout  -j- 
KoiAo!  hollow.]  {Biol.)  The  cavity  of  the  blastosphere, 
or  segmentation  cavity. 

Blas'tO-cyst  (-sist),  re.  [Gr.  /SAaords  sprout  -|-  E. 
0/51.2       {Biol.)  ,  , 

The    germinal  _^.„.— 

vesicle  t^^m^^^L.2.  ^  ^^-^^^^^'^^'*'5n!a&, 

Blas'to-derm  ~~--.,=»^-^"" " 

(-derm),  re.  [Gr.  e 

^AaoTos  sprout  Blastoderm.  (Transverse  section  through  a 
"1-  E.  derm.l  rabbit  embryo  of  seven  days,  X  105.)  c  d 
{Biol.)  The  ger-  Ectoderm  or  Epiblast ;  e  Entoderm  or  Hy- 
minal  mem- 
brane in  an 
ovimi,  from  which  the  embryo  is  developed. 

Blas'tO-fler-mafic  (-mat'tk),  )  a.      Of  or  pertaining 

BlaS'tO-der'miO  (-der'milO,    )      to  the  blastoderm. 

Blas'tO-gen'O-siS  (-jen'e-sis),  re.  [Gr.  iSAao-Tos  sprout 
-f-  B.  ge7iesis.2  {Biol.)  Multiplication  or  increaso  by 
gemmation  or  budding. 

Blas'toid  (-toidV  re.     {Zo'dl.)    One  of  the  Blastoidea. 

II  Blas-tOid'e-a(blas-toid'e-a),re.p?.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ^Aao-Tos  sprout  -j-  -oid.'j  {Zo'dl.)  One 
of  the  divisions  of  Crinoidea  found  fossil  in 
paleozoic  rocks ;  pentremites.  They  are  so 
named  on  account  of  their  budlike  form. 

Blas'tO-mere  (blas'to-mer),  re.  [Gr.  ^Aa- 
oTos  sprout  -f-  -mere.]  {Biol.)  One  of  the 
segments  first  formed  by  the  division  of  the 
ovum.  Balfour. 

Blas'toph'o-ral  (-tof'o-ral),  )  a.  Relating 

Blas'to-phor'ic  (-to-f6r'Tk), )      to     the 
blastophore.  A  Blastoid 

Blas'tO-phore    (bl5s'tS-for),    re.       [Gr.    (i;"f,rf™2f/ 
^Aao-Td5  sprout  +  ^epeiv  to  bear.]     {Biol.)    Pv^vonnts). 
That  portion  of  the  spermatospore  which 
is  not  converted  into  spermatoblasts,  but  carries  them. 

Blas'tO-pore  (-por),  re.  [Gr.  iSAacTTot  sprout  -j-  E. 
jpore.]  {Biol.)  The  pore  or  opening  leading  into  the  cav- 
ity of  Invagination,  or  archenteron.  [See  Illust.  of  In- 
vagination.] Balfour. 

Blas'tO-sphere  (-sfer),  re.  [Gr.  jSAaaro!  sprout  +  E. 
sphere.'^  {Biol.)  The  hollow  globe  or  sphere  formed  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  blastomeres  on  the  periphery  of 
an  impregnated  ovum.     [See  Tllust.  of  Invagination.] 

Blas'tO-style  (-stn),  re.  [Gr.  pKaaro^  sprout,  bud  -f- 
o-rCAos  a  pillar.]  {Zo'dl.)  In  certain  hydroids,  an  imper- 
fect zooid,  whose  special  function  is  to  produce  medusoid 
buds.    See  Hydkoidea,  and  Athecata. 

Blast'  pipe'  (blast'  pip')-  The  exhaust  pipe  of  a 
steam  engine,  or  any  pipe  delivering  steam  or  air,  when 
so  constructed  as  to  cause  a  blast. 

II  Blas'tU-la  (blas'tu-la ;  135),  re.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Gr. 
^Aao-Tos  a  sprout.]  {Biol.)  That  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ovum  in  which  the  outer  cells  of  the  morula 
become  more  defined  and  form  the  blastoderm. 

Blas'tule  (-tiil),  re.     {Biol.)  Same  as  Blastula. 

Blast'y  (blast'y),  a.     1.  Affected  by  blasts ;  gusty. 

2.  Causing  blast  or  injury.     [Obs.J  Boyle. 

Blat  (blSt),  V.  i.  To  cry,  as  a  calf  or  sheep  ;  to  bleat ; 
to  make  a  senseless  noise  ;  to  talk  inconsiderately.   [Low'] 

Blat,  V.  t.    To  utter  inconsiderately.    HLow'] 

If  I  have  anything  on  my  mind,  I  have  to  blat  it  right  out. 

JF.  Zl.  Howells. 

Bla'tan-cy  (bla'tan-sj^),  re.    Blatant  quality. 

Bla'fiailt  (bla'tant),  a.  [Cf.  Bleat.]  Bellowing,  as 
a  calf ;  bawling ;  brawling ;  clamoring ;  disagreeably  clam- 
orous ;  sounding  loudly  and  harshly.  "  Harsh  and  bla- 
tant tone,'"  iJ.  H^-  Dana. 
A  monster,  which  the  blatant  beast  men  call.    Spenser. 

Glory,  that  blatant  word,  which  haunts  some  military  minds 
like  the  bray  of  the  trumpet.  W.  Irving. 

Bla'tant-ly,  adv.     in  a  blatant  manner. 

Blath'er-Sldte  (blath'er-skit),  re.  A  blustering,  talk- 
ative fellow.     ILocal  slang,  U.  S.']  Barllett. 

Blat'ter  (blSt'ter),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blattered 
(-terd).]  [li.  blaterare  to  babble :  cf.  F.  blaterer  to 
bleat.]  To  prate ;  to  babble  ;  to  rail ;  to  make  a  sense- 
less noise;  to  patter.  [Archaic']  "The  rain  hlat- 
tered.'''  Jeffrey. 


They  procured  .  .  .  preachers  to  blatter  against  me,  ...  so 
that  they  had  place  and  time  to  belie  me  shamefully.    Latimer., 

Blat'ter-a'tion  (blSt'ter-a'shtin),  re.  [L.  blaieratio  s 
babbling.]     Blattering. 

Blat'ter-er  (-er),  re.  One  who  blatters ;  a  babbler ; 
a  noisy,  blustering  boaster. 

Blat'ter-ing,  n.     Senseless  babble  or  boasting. 

Blat'ter-oon'  (bl5t'ter-oon'),  re.  [L.  blaiero,  -onis.] 
A  senseless  babbler  or  boaster.  [Obs.]  "I  hate  such 
blatleroons.''^  Howell. 

II  Blau'bok  (blou'bBk),  re.  [Ji.blauwboh.]  (2o5/.)  The 
blue  buck.     See  Blue  buck,  under  Blue. 

Blay  (bla),  re.  [AS.  blsege,  f  r.  blsec,  blac,  bleak,  white ; 
akin  to  Icel.  bleikja,  OHG.  bleicha,  G.  bleihe.  See  Bleak, 
n.  &  a.]    {Zo'dl.)  A  fish.    See  Bleak,  re. 

Blaze  (blaz),  re.  [OE.  blase,  AS.  blxse,  blase  ;  akin  to 
OHG.  blass  whitish,  G.  blass  pale,  MHG.  bias  torch, 
Icel.  blys  torch  ;  perh.  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  blast.  Cf. 
Blast,  Blush,  Blink.]  1.  A  stream  of  gas  or  vapor 
emitting  light  and  heat  in  the  process  of  combustion  ;  a 
bright  flame.     "  To  heaven  the  ftteze  uproUed. "     Croly. 

2.  Intense,  direct  light  accompanied  with  heat ;  as,  to 
seek  shelter  from  the  blaze  of  the  sun. 

O  dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon  1     Milton. 

3.  A  bursting  out,  or  active  display  of  any  quality ; 
an  outburst ;  a  brilliant  display.  "Fierce  blaze  of  riot." 
"Hia  S/aze  of  wrath."  Shak. 

For  what  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame  ?         Milton. 

4.  [Cf.  D.  bles;  akin  to  E.  blaze  light.]  A  white  spot 
on  the  forehead  of  a  horse. 

5.  A  spot  made  on  trees  by  chipping  off  a  piece  of  the 
bark,  usually  as  a  surveyor's  mark. 

Three  blazes  in  a  perpendicular  line  on  the  same  tree  indica- 
ting a  legislative  road,  the  single  blaze  a  settlement  or  neighbor- 
hood road.  Carllon. 

In  a  blaze,  on  flre  ;  burning  with  a  flame  ;  filled  with, 
giving,  or  reflecting  light ;  excited  or  exasperated.  — 
Like  blazes,  furiously  ;  rapidly.  [Low]  "  The  horses  did 
along  like  blazes  tear."  Poem  in  Essex  dialect. 

1^°°  In  low  language  in  the  U.  S.,  blazes  is  frequently 
used  of  something  extreme  or  excessive,  especially  of 
something  very  bad ;  as,  blue  as  blazes.  Neal, 

Syn.  — Blaze,  Flame.  A  blaze  and  a  yZame  are  both 
produced  by  burning  gas.  In  blaze  the  idea  of  light  rap- 
idly evolved  is  prominent,  with  or  witliout  heat ;  as,  the 
blaze  ot  the  sun  or  of  a  meteor.  Flam e  includes  a  stronger 
notion  of  heat ;  as,  he  perished  in  the  flames. 

Blaze,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Blazed  (blazd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Blazing.]  1.  To  shine  with  flame  ;  to  glow  with 
flame  ;  as,  the  fire  blazes. 

Z.  To  send  forth  or  reflect  glowing  or  briUiaut  light ; 
to  show  a  blaze. 

And  far  and  wide  the  icy  summit  blazed.     Wordsworth. 

3.  To  be  resplendent.  3Iacaulay. 

To  hlaze  away,  to  discharge  a  firearm,  or  to  continue 
firing;  — said  esp.  of  a  number  of  persons,  as  a  line  of 
Boldier,5.    Also  used  (/(?.)  of  speech  or  action.    [Colloq.] 

Blaze,  V.  t.  1.  To  mark  (a  tree)  by  chipping  off  a 
piece  of  the  bark. 

I  found  my  way  by  tlie  blazed  trees.        Hoffman. 

2.  To  designate  by  blazing ;  to  mark  out,  as  by  blazed 
trees  ;  as,  to  blaze  a  line  or  path. 

Champollion  died  in  1&32,  having  done  little  more  than  blaze 
out  the  road  to  be  traveled  hy  others.  Nott. 

Blaze,  V.  t.  [OE.  blasen  to  blow ;  perh.  confused 
with  blast  and  blaze  a  flame,  OE.  blase.  Cf.  Blaze,  v.  i., 
and  see  Blast.]  1.  To  make  public  far  and  wide;  to 
make  known  ;  to  render  conspicuous. 

On  charitable  lists  he  blazed  his  name.  Pollok. 

To  blaze  those  virtues  which  the  good  would  hide.    Pope. 

2.  {Her.)  To  blazon.     [Obs.]  Peacham. 

Blaz'er  (blaz'er),  re.  One  who  spreads  reports  or 
blazes  matters  abroad,     "^faxera  of  crime."      Spenser. 

Blaz'ing,  a.  Burning  with  a  blaze ;  as,  a  blazing 
fire ;  blazing  torches.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Blazing  star,  (a)  A  comet.  [06s.]  (6)  A  brilhant  cen- 
ter of  attraction,  (c)  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  several 
plants ;  as,  to  Cham^lirium  luteum  of  the  Lily  family ; 
Liatris  squarrosa ;  and  Aletris  farinosa,  called  also  colic- 
root  and  star  grass. 

Bla'zon  (bla'z'n),  n.  [OE.  blason,  blasoun,  shield,  fr. 
P.  blason  coat  of  arms,  OF.  shield,  from  the  root  of  AS. 
blxse  blaze,  i.  e.,  luster,  splendor,  MHG.  bias  torch. 
See  Blaze,  re.]    1.  A  shield.     [Obs.] 

2.  An  heraldic  shield  ;  a  coat  of  arms,  or  a  bearing  on 
a  coat  of  arms ;  armorial  bearings. 

Their  6fa20n  o'er  his  towers  displayed.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  The  art  or  act  of  describing  or  depicting  heraldic 
bearings  in  the  proper  language  or  manner.      Peacham. 

4.  Ostentatious   display,  either   by  words   or  other 
means ;  publication ;  show ;  description ;  record. 
Obtrude  the  blazon  of  their  exploits  upon  thecompany.  Collier. 

Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit. 
Do  give  thee  fivefold  blazon.  Shak. 

Bla'zon,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Blazoned  (-z'nd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Blazoning  (-z'n-ing).]  [From  blazon,  a. ;  con- 
fused with  4th  blaze :  cf.  F.  blasonner.]  1.  To  depict 
in  colors ;  to  display ;  to  exhibit  conspicuously  ;  to  put)- 
llsh  or  make  public  far  and  wide. 

Thyself  thou  blazon'st.  Sliak. 

There  pride  sits  blazoned  on  th'  unmeaning  brow.  TrumbulL 

To  blazon  his  own  worthless  name.  Cowper. 

2.  To  deck ;  to  embellish ;  to  adorn. 

She  blazons  in  dread  smiles  her  hideous  form.        Garth. 

3.  (Her.)  To  explain  in  proper  terms,  as  the  figures 
on  armorial  ensigns;  also,  to  delineate  (armorial  bear- 
ings) ;  to  emblazon. 

The  coat  of  arms,  which  I  am  not  herald  enough  to  blazon 

into  English.  Addi.ion. 

Bla'zon,  v.  i.    To  shine ;  to  be  conspicuous,     [i?.] 

Bla'ZOn-er  (bla'z'n-er),  re.     One  who  gives  publicity, 

proclaims,   or  blazons ;  esp.,  one  who  blazons  co.ats  of 

arms ;  a  herald.  Burke. 
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Bla'zon-ment  (bla'z'u-m«nt),  re.    The  act  of  blazon- 
ing ;  blazoning ;  emblazonment. 
Bla'zon-ry  (bla'z'n-ry),  re.     1.  Same  as  Blazon,  3. 

The  principles  of  blazonry.  reacham. 

2.  A  coat  of  arms ;  an  armorial  bearing  or  bearings. 

The  blazom-y  of  Argyle.  Lord  Dujferin. 

3.  Artistic  representation  or  display. 

Blea  (ble),  n.  The  part  of  a  tree  which  lies  imme- 
diately under  the  bark  ;  the  alburnum  or  sapwood. 

Blea'ber-ry  (-ber-ry),  n.     (Bot.)  See  Blaebekey. 

Bleach  (blech),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bleached  (blecht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bleaching.]  [OE.  blakien,  blecfien,  v. 
t.  &  T.  i.,  AS.  bldcimii  blxcan,  to  grow  pale;  akin  to 
Icel.  bleikja,  Sw.  bleka,  Dan.  blege,  D.  bleeken,  G. 
bleichen,  AS,  Mac  ■pale.  See  Bleak,  a.]  To  make  white, 
or  whiter ;  to  remove  the  color,  or  stains,  from  ;  to 
blanch ;  to  wliiten. 

The  destruction  of  the  coloring  matters  attached  to  the  bodies 

to  be  bleached  is  effected  either  by  the  action  of  the  air  and 

light,  of  chlorine,  or  of  sulpliurous  acid.  O're. 

Immortal  liberty,  whose  look  sublime 

Hath  bleached  the  tyrant's  cheek  in  every  varying  clime. 

Siiiotlett. 

Bleach,  v.  i.    To  grow  white  or  lose  color ;  to  whiten. 

Bleached  (blecht),  a.    Whitened ;  made  white. 
Let  their  bleached  bones,  and  blood's  unbleaching  stain, 
liOng  mark  the  battlefield  with  hideous  awe.  Byron. 

Bleach'er  (blech'er),  re.  One  who  whitens,  or  whose 
occupation  is  to  wliiten,  by  bleaching. 

Bleach'er-y  i-f),  re. ,-  pi.  Bleacheries  (-Iz).  A  place 
OT  an  establishment  where  bleaching  is  done. 

Bleach'ing,  re.  The  act  or  process  of  whitening,  by 
removing  color  or  stains ;  esp.  the  process  of  whitening 
fabrics  by  chenjical  agents.  Ure. 

Bleaching  powder,  a  powder  for  bleaching,  consisting  of 
chloride  ot  lime,  or  some  other  chemical  or  chemicals. 

Bleak  (blek),  a.  [OE.  blac,  bleyke,  bleche,  AS.  blac, 
Msec,  pale,  wan ;  akin  to  Icel.  bleikr,  Sw.  blek,  Dan.  bleg, 
OS.  blek,  D.  bleek,  OHG.  pleih,  G.  bleich;  all  from  the 
root  of  AS.  bllcan  to  shine ;  akin  to  OHG.  blichen  to 
shine  ;  cf .  L.  flagrare  to  burn,  Gr.  4>^iyeiv  to  burn,  shine, 
Skr.  bhraj  to  shine,  and  E.  flame.  V98.  Cf.  Bleach, 
Blink,  Flame.]   1.  Without  color  ;  pale  ;  pallid.   [Oi*.] 

When  she  came  out  she  looked  as  pale  and  asfcfcaAras  one 
.that  were  laid  out  dead.  Foxe. 

2.  Desolate  and  exposed ;  swept  by  cold  winds. 

Wastes  too  bl^ak  to  rear 
The  common  growth  of  earth,  the  foodf  ul  ear.  Wordsworth. 
At  daybreak,  on  the  bleak  sea  beach.    Longfellow. 

3.  Cold  and  cutting ;  cheerless  ;  as,  a  bleak  blast. 
—  Bleak'lsh,  a.  —  Bleak'ly,  arft;.— Bleak'ness,  n. 

Bleak,  re.  [From  Bleak,  a.,  cf.  Blay.]  {Zool.)  A 
small  European  river  fish  {Leuciscus  alburnus),  of  the 
family  Cyprinidoe  ;  the  blay.     [Written  also  blick.'\ 

(8^°"  The  silvery  pigment  lining  the  scales  of  the  bleak 

is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  pearls.  Baird. 

Bleak'y  (-y),  a.    Bleak.     [OJs.]  Dryden. 

Blear  (bier),  a.     [See  Bleak,  t).]      1.  Dim  or  sore 

with  water  or  rheum ;  —  said  of  the  eyes. 

Ris  blear  eyes  ran  in  gutters  to  his  chin.       Dryden. 
2.  Causing  or  caused  by  dimness  of  sight ;  dim. 

Power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion.         Hilton. 

Blear,  v.  t.     [imp.  &p.p.  Bleared  (blerd) ;  p.pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Blearlno.]     [OE.  bleren  ;  cf.  Dan.  p?('re  to  blink, 

Sw.  plira  to  twinkle,  wink,  LG.  plieren  ;  perh.  from  the 

same  root  as  E.  blink.    See  Blink,  and  cf.  Blue.]     To 

make  somewhat  sore  or  watery,  as  the  eyes ;  to  dim,  or 

blur,  as  the  sight.     Figuratively  :  To  obscure  (mental  or 

moral  perception) ;  to  blind ;  to  hoodwink. 

That  tickling  rheums 

Should  ever  tease  the  lungs  and  blear  the  sight.   Cowper. 

To  blear  the  eye  of,  to  deceive  ;  to  impose  upon.    [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 
Bleared  (blerd),  a.     Dimmed,  as  by  a  watery  humor ; 
affected  with  rheum.  — Blear'ed-ness  (bler'ed-nSs),  n. 
Dardanian  wives, 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  the  exploit.  Shak. 

Blear'eye'  (blerl'),  re.  (3fed.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids, 
consisting  in  chronic  infiammation  of  the  margins,  with 
a  gummy  secretion  of  sebaceous  matter.  Dunglison. 

Blear'-eyed'  (-id')i  o-  1.  Having  sore  eyes ;  having 
the  eyes  dim  with  rheum ;  dim-sighted. 

The  blear-eyed  Crispin.  Drant. 

2.  Lacking  in  perception  or  penetration ;  short-sighted ; 
.  as,  a  blear-eyed  bigot. 

Blear'eyed'ness,  re.  The  state  of  being  blear-eyed. 
Blear'y  (bler'i^),  a.  Somewhat  blear. 
Bleat  (Met),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bleated  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Bleatino.]  [OE^  bleten,  AS.  blsetan  ;  akin  to  D. 
blaien,  bleeien,  OHG.  blazon,  plazan  ;  prob.  of  imitative 
origin.]  To  make  the  noise  of,  or  one  like  that  of,  a 
sheep  ;  to  cry  like  a  sheep  or  calf. 

Then  suddenly  was  heard  along  the  main, 
To  low  the  ox,  to  bleat  the^wooUy  train.  Pope. 

The  ewe  that  will  not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baas,  will  never 
answer  a  calf  when  he  bleats.  Shak. 

Bleat,  re.    A  plaintive  cry  of,  or  like  that  of,  a  sheep. 
The  bleat  of  fleecy  sheep.       Chapman's  Homer. 
Bleat'er  (blet'er),  re.    One  who  bleats ;  a  sheep. 
In  cold,  stiff  soils  the  bleaters  oft  complain 
Of  gouty  ails.  Dyer. 

Bleat'lng,  a.    Crying  as  a  sheep  does. 
Then  came  the  shepherd  back  with  his  bleating  flocks  from 
the  seaside.  Longfellow. 

Bleat'ing,  re.  The  cry  of,  or  as  of,  a  sheep.  Chapman. 
Bleb  (blSb),  re.  [PrOF.  E.  bleb,  bleib,  blob,  bubble, 
blister.  This  word  belongs  to  the  root  of  blub,  blubber, 
blabber,  and  perh.  blow  to  puff.]  A  large  vesicle  or  bulla, 
usually  containing  a  serous  fluid ;  a  blister ;  a  bubble,  as 
in  water,  glass,  etc. 

Arsenic  abounds  with  air  blebs.  Kirwan. 


BlebTiy  (blSb'by),  a.  Containing  blebs,  or  character- 
ized by  blebs ;  as,  blebby  glass. 

Bleck,  Blek  (blSk),  v.  t.  To  blacken  ;  also,  to  defile. 
[Obs.  or  Dial.l  Wyclif. 

Bled  (blSd),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Bleed. 

Blee  (ble),  re.  lAS.bleo,ble6h.'[  Complexion ;  color  ; 
hue  ;  likeness ;  form.     [Archaic'] 

For  him  which  Is  so  bright  of  blee.    Lament,  of  Mary  Magd. 
That  boy  has  a  strong  bice  of  his  father.  Forby. 

Bleed  (bled),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bled  (blSd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Bleeding.]  [OE.  bleden,  AS.  bledan,  fr.  Mod 
blood;  akin  to  Sw.  bioda,  Dan.  Mode,  D.  bloeden,  G.  Mu- 
ten.  See  Blood.]  1.  To  emit  blood  ;  to  lose  blood  ;  to 
run  with  blood,  by  whatever  means  ;  as,  the  arm  bleeds; 
the  wound  hied  freely ;  to  bleed  at  the  nose. 

2.  To  withdraw  blood  from  the  body  ;  to  let  blood  ;  as, 
Dr.  A.  Meeds  in  fevers. 

3.  To  lose  or  shed  one's  blood,  as  in  case  of  a  violent 
death  or  severe  wounds;  to  die  by  violence.  "cJsesar 
must  Meed. "  Shak. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day.  Pope. 

4.  To  issue  forth,  or  drop,  as  blood  from  an  incision. 

For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed.  Pope. 

5.  To  lose  sap,  gum,  or  juice ;  as,  a  tree  or  a  vine 
Meeds  when  tapped  or  wounded. 

6.  To  pay  or  lose  money  ;  to  have  money  drawn  or 
extorted ;  as,  to  bleed  freely  for  a  cause.     [Colloq.'] 

To  make  the  heart  bleed,  to  cause  extreme  pain,  as  from 
sympathy  or  pity. 

Bleed,  v.  t.  1.  To  let  blood  from ;  to  take  or  draw 
blood  from,  as  by  opening  a  vein. 

2.  To  lose,  as  blood  ;  to  emit  or  let  drop,  as  sap. 

A  decaying  pine  of  stately  size,  bleeding  amber.    H.  Miller. 

3.  To  draw  money  from  (one) ;  to  induce  to  pay ;  as, 
they  Med  him  freely  for  this  fund.     [Colloq.'] 

Bleed'er  (-er),  re.  (Med.)  (a)  One  who,  or  that  which, 
draws  blood.  ( J)  One  in  whom  slight  wounds  give  rise 
to  profuse  or  uncontrollable  bleeding. 

Bleed'ing,  a.  Emittmg,  or  appearing  to  emit,  blood 
or  sap,  etc.  ;  also,  expressing  anguish  or  compassion. 

Bleed'ing,  re.  A  running  or  issuing  of  blood,  as  from 
the  nose  or  a  wound  ;  a  hemorrhage ;  the  operation  of 
letting  blood,  as  in  surgery ;  a  drawing  or  running  of  sap 
from  a  tree  or  plant. 

Blem'lsh  (blem'ish),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blemished 
(-isht) ;  p.  pr.  Si  vb.  n.  Blemishing.]  [OE.  Memissen, 
blemishen,  OF.  blemir,  ble.'smir,  to  strike,  injure,  soil,  F. 
blemir  to  grow  pale,  fr.  OF.  bleme,  blesme,  pale,  wan,  F. 
bleme,  prob.  fr.  Icel.  bldman  the  livid  color  of  a  wound,  fr. 
Mar  blue ;  akin  to  E.  blue.  OF.  blemir  properly  signifies 
to  beat  one  (black  and)  blue,  and  to  render  blue  or  dirty. 
See  Blue.]  1.  To  mark  with  deformity  ;  to  injure  or  Im- 
pair, as  anything  which  is  well  formed,  or  excellent ;  to 
mar,  or  make  defective,  either  the  body  or  mind. 
Sin  is  a  soil  which  blemisheth  the  beauty  of  thy  soul. 

Lrathicaitt 

2.  To  tarnish,  as  reputation  or  character ;  to  defame. 

There  had  nothing  passed  between  ns  that  might  blemish 
reputation.  Oldys. 

Blem'ish,  re.  /  pi.  Blemishes  (-ez).  Any  mark  of  de- 
formity or  injury,  whether  physical  or  moral ;  anything 
that  diminishes  beauty,  or  renders  imperfect  that  v/hich 
is  otherwise  well  formed ;  that  which  impairs  reputation. 

He  shall  take  two  he  lambs  without  blemish,  and  one  ewe 
lamb  of  the  first  year  without  blejnish.  Lev.  siv.  10. 

The  reliefs  of  an  envious  man  are  those  little  blemishes  and 
imperfections  that  discover  themselves  in  an  illustrious  char- 
acter. Spectator. 

Syn.  —  Spot ;  speck  ;  flaw ;  deformity ;  stain  ;  defect ; 
fault ;  taint ;  reproach ;  dishonor ;  imputation  ;  disgrace. 

Blem'ish-less,  a.    Without  blemish ;  spotless. 

A  life  in  all  so  ble7nishless.  Feltham. 

Blem'ish-ment  (-ment),  re.  The  state  of  being  blem- 
ished ;  blemish ;  disgrace  ;  damage ;  impairment. 

For  dread  of  blame  and  honor's  blemishment.    Spenser. 

Blench  (blench),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blenched 
(blencht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Blenching.]  [OE.  Menchen  to 
blench,  elude,  deceive,  AS.  Mencan  to  deceive ;  akin  to 
Icel.  blekkja  to  impose  upon.  Prop,  a  causative  of  Mink 
to  make  to  wink,  to  deceive.  See  Blink,  and  cf.  3d 
Blanch.]  1.  To  shrink ;  to  start  back  ;  to  draw  back, 
from  lack  of  courage  or  resolution ;  to  flinch ;  to  quail. 
Blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot.  Bryant. 

This  painful,  heroic  task  he  undertook,  and  never  blenchrd 
from  its  f  uLfillment.  Jeffrey. 

2.  To  fly  off ;  to  turn  aside.     [Obs.] 

Though  sometimes  you  do  blench  from  this  to  that.    Shak. 

Blench,  v.  t.  1.  To  bafBe  ;  to  disconcert ;  to  turn 
away ;  —  also,  to  obstruct ;  to  hinder.    [Obs.] 

Ye  should  have  somewhat  blenched  him  therewith,  yet  he 
might  and  would  of  likelihood  have  gone  further.   Sir  T.  More. 

2.  To  draw  back  from  ;  to  deny  from  fear.     [OJs.] 

He  now  blenched  what  before  he  affirmed.      Fvetyn. 

Blench,  re.    A  looking  aside  or  askance.     [Obs.] 

These  bletiches  gave  ray  heart  another  youth.       Shak. 

Blench,  v.  i.  &  t.  [See  1st  Blanch.]  To  grow  or 
make  pale.  Barbour. 

Blench'er  (-Sr),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  scares 
another ;  specifically,  a  person  stationed  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  deer,  at  a  hunt     See  Blanchee.     [Obs.] 

2.  One  who  blenches,  flinches,  or  shrinks  back. 

Blench'  hold'ing.    (Law)  See  Blanch  holding. 

Blend  (blend),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blended  or  Blent 
(blent) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Blending.]  [OE.  blenden,  Man- 
den,  AS.  Mandan  to  blend,  mix ;  akin  to  Goth,  blandan 
to  mix,  Icel.  Manda,  Sw.  blanda,  Dan.  blande,  OHG.  Man- 
tan  to  mix ;  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  To  mix  or  mingle 
together  ;  esp.  to  mingle,  combine,  or  associate  so  that 
the  separate  things  mixed,  or  the  line  of  demarcation, 
can  not  be  distinguished.  Hence  :  To  confuse ;  to  con- 
found. 

Blending  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  gay.    Percivat. 


Blenheim  Spaniel. 

[Gr.   pkivva 


2.  To  pollute  by  mixture  or  association ;  to  spoil  or 
corrupt ;  to  blot ;  to  stain.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  To  commingle  ;  combine ;  fuse ;  merge ;  amal' 
gamate  ;  liarmonize. 

Blend  (blSnd),  V.  i.  To  mingle  ;  to  mix ;  to  unite  inti- 
mately ;  to  pass  or  shade  insensibly  into  each  other,  as 
colors. 

There  is  a  tone  of  solemn  and  sacred  feeling  that  klends  with 
our  conviviality.  Irving. 

Blend,  re.  A  thorough  mixture  of  one  thing  with  an- 
other, as  colors,  liquors,  etc. ;  a  shading  or  merging  of 
one  color,  tint,  etc.,  into  another,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
known  where  one  ends  or  the  other  begins. 

Blend,  v.  i.  [AS.  blendan,  from  Mind  blind.  See 
Blind,  a.]  To  make  blind,  literally  or  figuratively  ;  to 
dazzle  ;  to  deceive.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Blende  (blend),  n.  [G.,  fr.  blenden  to  blind,  dazzle, 
deceive,  fr.  Mind  Jolind.  So  called  either  in  allusion  to 
its  dazzling  luster;  or  (Dana)  because,  though  often  re- 
sembling galena,  it  yields  no  lead.  Cf.  Sphalerite.] 
(Slin.)  (a)  A  mineral,  called  also  sphalerite,  and  by 
miners  mock  lead,  Jalse  galena,  and  black-jack.  It  is  a 
zinc  sulphide,  but  often  contains  some  iron.  Its  color 
is  usually  yellow,  brown,  or  black,  and  its  luster  resin- 
ous. (6)  A  general  term  for  some  minerals,  chiefly  me- 
tallic sulphides  which  have  a  somewhat  brilliant  but  non- 
metallic  luster. 

Blend'er  (blSnd'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
blends ;   an  instrument,  as  a  brush,  used  in  blending. 

Blend'ing,  re.     1.  The  act  of  mingling. 

2.  (Paint.)  The  method  of  laying  on  different  tints  so 
that  they  may  mingle  together  while  wet,  and  shade  into 
each  other  insensibly.  Weale. 

Blend'OUS  (blgud'ils),  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of, 
or  containing,  blende. 

Blend'wa'ter  (-wa'ter),  re.  A  distemper  incident  to 
cattle,  in  whicli  their  livers  are  affected.  Crabb. 

Blen'heim  span'iel  (blSn'Im  spSn'ySl).  [So  called 
from  Blenheim  House,  the 
seat  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, in  England.]  A 
small  variety  of  spaniel,  kept 
as  a  pet. 

Blenk,  v.  i.    To  blink ;  to 
shine  ;  to  look.     [Obs.] 

Blen'nl-old  (Wgn'ntToid), 

Blen'ni-id  (blgn'nt-id), 
a.    [Blenny_-\- -oid.]   (Zool.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, the  blennie«. 

Blen-nog'e-nous   (blSn-nBj'e-niis),  a. 
mucus  -f-  -genous.]    Generating  mucus. 

II  Blen'nor-rhe'a  (blSn'nor-re'a),  re.  [Gr.  jSXeVi/a  mucua 
-f-  pelv  to  flow.]  (3Ied.)  (a)  An  inordinate  secretion  and 
discharge  of  mucus,     (b)  Gonorrhea.  Dunglison. 

Blen'ny  (blen'ny),  re.  /  pi.  Blennies  (-niz).  [L.  Men- 
nius,  Mendius,  blen- 
dea,  Gr.  ^Aei/j/os,  fr. 
PAewa  slime,  mucus.] 
(Zool.)  A  marine  fish 
of  the  genus  Blen- 
nius  or  family  Blen- 
niidx ;  —  so  called 
from  its  coating  of 
mucus.  The  species 
are  numerous. 

Blent  (blSnt),  imp. 
&  p.  p.  of  Blend  to 
mingle.  Mingled; 
mixed ;  blended ;  also,  polluted ;  stained. 

Rider  and  horse,  friend,  foe,  in  one  red  burial  blent.    Byron, 

Blent,  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Blend  to  blind.  Blinded. 
Also  (Chaucer),  3d  sing.  pres.    Blindeth.     [Obs.] 

11  Blesliok  (bles'bok),  re.  [D.,  fr.  bles  a  white  spot  on 
the  forehead  -f-  bok  buck.]  (Zool.)  A  South  African 
antelope  (Alcelaphus  albi/rons),  having  a  large  white  spot 
on  the  forehead. 

Bless  (bles),  V.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blessed  (blSst)  or 
Blest  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Blessing.]  [OE.  blessien,  bletsen, 
AS.  bletsian,  bledsian,  bloedsian,  fr.  Mod  blood;  prob. 
originally  to  consecrate  by  sprinkling  with  blood.  See 
Blood.]     1.  To  make  or  pronounce  holy ;  to  consecrate. 

And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it.  Oen.  ii.  3. 

2.  To  make  happy,  blithesome,  or  joyous ;  to  confer 
prosperity  or  happiness  upon ;  to  grant  divine  favor  to. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  .  .  .  twice  blest  ; 
It  blesscth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.      Shak. 
It  hath  pleased  thee  to  bless  the  house  of  thy  servant,  that 
it  may  continue  forever  before  thee.     1  Chron,  xvii.  2"  (/f.  V.). 

3.  To  express  a  wish  or  prayer  for  the  happiness  of ;  to 
invoke  a  blessing  upon ;  —  applied  to  persons. 

Bless  them  which  persecute  you.      Pom.  xii.  14. 

4.  To  invoke  or  confer  beneficial  attributes  or  qualities 
upon  ;  to  invoke  or  confer  a  blessing  on,  —  as  on  food. 

Then  he  took  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  and  look- 
ing up  to  heaven,  he  blessed  them.  L-uke  ix.  16. 

5.  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon ;  to  cross  (one's 
self).     [Archaic]  Holinshed. 

6.  To  guard  ;  to  keep ;  to  protect.    [Obs.] 

7.  To  praise,  or  glorify ;  to  extol  for  excellences. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul :  and  all  that  is  within  me,  blesA 
his  holy  name.  Ps.  ciii.  1. 

8.  To  esteem  or  account  happy  ;.to  felicitate. 

The  nations  shall  bless  themselves  in  him.    Jer.iy.2. 

9.  To  wave ;  to  brandish.     [Obs.] 

And  burning  blades  about  their  heads  do  bless.    Spenser. 

Round  his  armed  head  his  trenchant  blade  he  blest.  Fairfoj:. 

^W  This  is  an  old  sense  of  the  word,  supposed  by 
Johnson,  Nares,  and  others,  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  old  rite  of  blessing  a  field  by  directing  the  hands  to 
all  parts  of  it.  "  In  dravping  [their  bowl  some  fetch  such 
a  compass  as  though  they  would  turn  about  and  Mess  all  * 
the  field."  Ascham. 


Ooellated  Blenny  or  Butterfly  Fish  of 
Europe  CBlennius  ocellaris). 
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Bleu  me  I  Bless  as  I  an  exclamation  of  surprise.  Milton. 

—  To  bless  from,  to  secure,  defend,  or  preserve  from. 
"^'  Bless  me  J  rum  marrying  a  usurer."  Sliak. 

To  bless  the  doorsy>-o»i  nightly  harm.  Milton, 

—  To  bless  with.  To  be  blessed  with,  to  favor  or  endow 
with  ;  to  be  favored  or  endowed  with ;  as,  God  blesses  us 
V)Hh  liealth  ;l  we  ai'e  blessed  with  happiness. 

Bless'ed  (bles'5d),  a.     1.   Hallowed ;    consecrated ; 
worthy  of  blessing  or  adoration ;  heavenly ;  holy. 
O,  run  ;  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet.  Milton. 

2.  Enjojnng  happiness  or  bliss ;  favored  with  blessings ; 
happy ;  highly  favored. 

All  generations  shall  call  me  blessed.       Luke  i.  48. 
Towards  England's  blessed  shore.  Shak. 

3.  Imparting  happiness  or  bliss;  fraught  with  happi- 
ness ;  blissful ;  joyful.  "  Then  was  a  blessed  time." 
"  So  blessed  a  disposition."  Shak. 

4.  Enjoying,  or  pertaining  to,  spiritual  happiness,  or 
ieavenly  felicity  ;  as,  the  blessed  iu  heaven. 

Reverenced  like  a  blessed  saint.  Shak. 

Cast  out  from  God  and  blessed  vision.         Milton. 

5.  (iJ.  C.  Ck.)  Beatified. 

6.  Used  euphemistically,  ironically,  or  intensively. 
JNot  a  blessed  man  came  to  set  her  [a  boat]  free.  H.  D.  Blackinore. 

Bless'ed-ly,  adv.    Happily  ;  fortunately ;  joyfully. 

We  shall  blessedli/  meet  agam  never  to  depart.  Sir  P.  Sidnej/- 

Bless'ed-ness,  «.  The  state  of  being  blessed ;  hap- 
piness ;  felicity  ;  bliss ;  heavenly  joys ;  the  favor  of  God. 
The  assurance  of  a  future  blessedness.       Tillotson. 

Single  blessedness,  the  unmarried  state.  "  Grows,  lives, 
and  dies  iu  siuyie  blessedness."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Delight ;  beatitude  ;  ecstasy.    See  Happiness. 

Bless'ed  this'tle  (tMs'l).     See  under  Thistle. 

Bless'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  blesses  ;  one  who  bestows 
or  invokes  a  blessing. 

Bless'ing,  n.  [AS.  bleisung.  See  Bless,  v.  <.]  1.  The 
act  of  one  who  blesses. 

2.  A  declaration  of  divine  favor,  or  an  invocation  im- 
ploring divine  favor  on  some  one  or  something ;  a  bene- 
diction ;  a  wish  of  happiness  pronounced. 

This  is  the  blessing,  wherewitli  Moses  the  man  of  God  blessed 
the  children  of  Israel.  Dent,  xxsiii.  1. 

3.  A  means  of  happiness  ;  that  which  promotes  pros- 
perity and  welfare  ;  a  beneficent  gift. 

Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispensed.    3Iilton. 

4.  (Bib.)  A  gift.     [_A  HebraisTTi^  GeM.xxxiii.il. 

5.  Grateful  praise  or  worship. 

Blest,  a.  Blessed.  "  This  patriarch  6Zes<."  Blilton. 
While  these  blest  sounds  my  ravished  ear  assail.    Ti-umluU. 

Blet  (blSt),  n.  [F.  blet,  bleite,  a.,  soft  from  over  ripe- 
ness.]    A  form  of  decay  in  fruit  which  is  overripe. 

Ble'ton-ism  (ble'ton-iz'm),  n.  The  supposed  faculty 
of  perceiving  subterraneous  springs  and  currents  by  sen- 
sation ;  —  so  called  from  one  Bleton,  of  France. 

Blet'ting  (blSt'tlng),  n.  A  form  of  decay  seen  in 
fleshy,  overripe  fruit.  Idndley. 

Blew  (blu),  imp.  of  Blow. 

Bleyme  (blem),  n.  [F.  bleime.']  (Far.)  An  inflam- 
mation in  the  foot  of  a  horse,  between  the  sole  and  the 
hone.     [06^.] 

Bleyn'te  (blan'te),  imp.  of  Blench.    [06s.]   Chaucer. 

Blick'ey  (bllk'y),  n.  I'D.  blik  tin.]  A  tin  dinner  pail. 
[Local,  U.  S.']  Bartleit. 

Blight  (but),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Blighted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Blighting.]  [Perh.  contr.  from  AS.  bllceltan  to 
glitter,  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  bleak.  The  meaning  "to 
blight "  comes  in  that  case  from  to  glitter,  hence,  to  be 
white  or  pale,  grow  pale,  make  pale,  bleach.  Of.  Bleach, 
Bleak.]  1.  To  affect  with  blight ;  to  blast ;  to  prevent 
the  growth  and  fertility  of. 

[This  vapor]  blasts  vegetables,  blights  corn  and  fruit,  and  is 
sometimes  injurious  even  to  man.  Woodward. 

2.  Hence  :  To  destroy  the  happiness  of ;  to  ruin ;  to 

mar  essentially ;  to  frustrate ;  as,  to  blight  one's  prospects. 

Seared  in  heart  and  lone  and  blighted.  Byron. 

Blight,  V.  i.  To  be  affected  by  blight ;  to  blast ;  as, 
this  vine  never  blights. 

Blight,  n.  1.  Mildew ;  decay ;  anything  nipping  or 
blasting  ;  —  applied  as  a  general  name  to  various  injuries 
or  diseases  of  plants,  causing  the  whole  or  a  part  to 
wither,  whether  occasioned  by  insects,  fungi,  or  atmos- 
pheric influences. 

2.  The  act  of  blighting,  or  the  state  of  being  blighted ; 
a  withering  or  mildewing,  or  a  stoppage  of  growth  in  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  a  plant,  etc. 

3.  That  which  frustrates  one's  plans  or  withers  one's 
hopes  ;  that  which  impairs  or  destroys. 

A  blight  seemed  to  have  fallen  over  our  fortunes.    Disraeli. 

4.  (Zool.)  A  downy  species  of  aphis,  or  plant  louse,  de- 
structive to  fruit  trees,  infest- 
ing both  the  roots  and  branches ; 

—  also  applied  to  several  other 
injurious  insects. 

5.  pi.  A  rashlike  eruption  on 
the  human  skin.     [XJ.  &] 

BUght'lng,  a.  Causing  blight. 
Blight'lng-ly,  adv.    So  as  to 
cause  blight. 

B  11m 'hi  (blim'bi),  Bllm'- 
blng  (blim'bTng),  n.  See  Bi- 
LIUBI,  etc. 

BUn  (blTn),  V.  t.  &  i.  [OE. 
blinnen,  AS.  blinnan;  pref.  be- 

-f  linnan  to  cease.]  To  stop ;  to  Apple  'BlighHSchizoneura 
CMKB!  f.fxiooiaf  Trih„-\  S^J^^^^  lamgera);  a  Mature  m- 
sect,  sexual  form  ;  c 
Wingless,  asexual  form; 
d  The  same  with  downy 
secretion  removed  ;  e 
Piece  of  twie  with  the 
insect  in  place,  nat. 
size;  a  cd  are  enlarged. 


cease;  to  desist.  Idbs.li  Spenser. 

Blln,  re.  [AS.  blinn.^  Ces- 
sation; end.    lObs.^ 

Blind  (blind),  a.  [AS. ;  akin 
to  D.,  G.,  OS.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  blind, 
Icel.  blindr,  Goth,  blinds  ;  of  un- 


certain origin.]     1.  Destitute  of  the  sense  of  seeing, 
either  by  natural  defect  or  by  deprivation ;  without  sight. 
He  that  is  strucken  blind  can  not  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost.         Shak. 

2.  Not  having  the  faculty  of  discenmient ;  destitute 
of  intellectual  light ;  unable  or  unwUling  to  imderstand 
or  judge  ;  as,  authors  are  blind  to  their  own  defects. 

But  hard  be  hardened,  blind  be  blinded  more. 

That  they  may  stumble  on,  and  deeper  fall.       Milton. 

3.  Uudiscerning ;  undiscriminating ;  inconsiderate. 
This  plan  is  recommended  neither  to  blind  approbation  nor  to 

blind  reprobation.  Jay. 

4.  Having  such  a  state  or  condition  as  a  thing  would 
have  to  a  person  who  is  blind  ;  not  well  marked  or  easily 
discernible ;  hidden ;  unseen ;  concealed ;  as,  a  blind 
path ;  a  blind  ditch. 

6.  Involved  ;  intricate  ;  not  easily  followed  or  traced. 
The  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  wood.  Milton. 

6.  Having  no  openings  for  light  or  passage ;  as,  a  blind 
wall ;  open  only  at  one  end ;  as,  a  bli?id  alley ;  a  blind  gut. 

7.  Unintelligible,  or  not  easily  intelligible  ;  as,  a  blind 
passage  iu  a  book ;  illegible  ;  as,  bli7td  writing. 

8.  {Hort. )  Abortive ;  failing  to  produce  flowers  or 
fruit ;  as,  blind  buds ;  blind  flowers. 

Blind  alley,  an  alley  closed  at  one  end ;  a  ciil-de-sac.  — 
Blind  asle,  an  axle  which  turns  but  does  not  communicate 
motion.  Knight.  — Blind  beetle,  one  of  the  insects  apt  to 
fly  against  people, esp.  at  uight.  —  Blind  cat  iZo'dl.),  a  spe- 
cies of  catfish  {Gronias  nigrolabris),  nearly  destitute  of 
eyes,  living  in  caverns  in  Pennsylvania.  —  Blind  coal,  coal 
that  burns  without  flame;  anthracite  coal.     Siinmonds. 

—  Blind  door.  Blind  window,  an  imitation  of  a  door  or  \vin- 
dow,  without  an  openingtor  passage  or  light.  See  Blank 
door  or  window,  under  Blank,  a.  —Blind  level  (Alining), 
a  level  or  drainage  gallery  which  has  a  vertical  shaft  at 
each  end,  and  acts  as  an  inverted  siphon.  Knight.  —  Blind 
nettle  iBot.),  dead  nettle.    See  Dead  nettle,  under  Dead. 

—  Blind  shell  (Ounnery),  a  shell  containing  no  charge,  or 
one  that  does  not  explode.  —  Blind  side,  the  side  which  is 
most  easily  assailed ;  a  weak  or  unguarded  side  ;  the  side 
on  which  one  is  least  able  or  disposed  to  see  danger. 
Swift.  -Blind  snake  (Zool.),  a  small,  harmless,  burrovfing 
snake,  of  the  family  Typldopidx,  with  rudimentary  eyes. 

—  Blind  spot  (Anal.),  the  point  iu  the  retina  of  the  eye 
where  the  optic  nerve  enters,  and  which  is  insensible  to 
light.  —  Blind  tooling,  in  bookbinding  and  leather  work, 
the  indented  impression  of  heated  tools,  without  gilding ; 

—  called  also  blank  tooling,  and  blind  blocking.  — Bhni 
wall,  a  wall  without  an  opening ;  a  blank  wall. 

Blind  (blind),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  Blinded  ;  p.pr.  &vb. 
n.  Bunding.]  1.  To  make  blind ;  to  deprive  of  sight  or 
discernment.     "  To  Wind  the  truth  and  me. "  Tennyson. 

A  blind  guide  is  certainly  a  great  mischief;  but  a  guide  that 
blinds  those  whom  he  should  lead  is  ...  a  much  greater.    South. 

2.  To  deprive  partially  of  vision ;  to  make  vision  diffi- 
cult for  and  painful  to ;  to  dazzle. 

Her  beauty  all  the  rest  did  bliTid.      P.  Fletcher. 

3.  To  darken  ;  to  obscure  to  the  eye  or  understanding ; 
to  conceal ;  to  deceive. 

Such  darkness  blinds  the  sky.  Dryden. 

The  state  of  the  controversy  between  us  he  endeavored,  with 

all  his  art,to  blind  and  confound.  Stillingfieet. 

4.  To  cover  with  a  thin  coating  of  sand  and  fine  gravel ; 
as  a  road  newly  paved,  in  order  that  the  joints  between 
the  stones  may  be  filled. 

Blind  (blind),  n.  1.  Something  to  hinder  sight  or 
keep  out  light ;  a  screen ;  a  cover ;  esp.  a  hinged  screen 
or  shutter  for  a  window ;  a  blinder  for  a  horse. 

2.  Something  to  mislead  the  eye  or  the  understanding, 
or  to  conceal  some  covert  deed  or  design  ;  a  subterfuge. 

3.  [Cf.  F.  blindes,  pi.,  fr.  G  blende,  fr.  blenden  to 
blind,  fr.  blind  blind.]  (3RI.)  A  blindage.   See  Blindage. 

4.  A  halting  place.     [OJs.]  Dryden. 
Blind,  Blinde  (blind),  n.    See  Blende. 
Blind'age  (blind'Sj),  n.    [Cf.  F.  blindage."]    (Mil.)  A 

cover  or  protection  for  an  advanced  trench  or  approach, 
formed  of  fascines  and  earth  supported  by  a  framework. 

Blind'er  (-er^,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  blinds. 

2.  (Saddlery)  One  of  the  leather  screens  on  a  bridle,  to 
hinder  a  horse  from  seeing  objects  at  the  side  ;  a  blinker 

Blind'fish'  (-fish'),  n.  A  small  fish  (Amblyopsis  spe- 
Ixus)  destitute  of  eyes, 
found  In  the  waters  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  in  Ken- 
tucky. Related  fishes 
from  other  caves  take 
the  same  name.  „,.   ,„,,,,, 

Blind'fold'  (-fold'),  Blmdfish(^m!i?«ops«spe;asMs).  0^ 
V.  t.     limp.   &  p.  p. 

Blindfolded;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blutdfolding.]  [OE. 
blindfolden,  blindfelden,  blindfellen  ;  AS.  blind  blind  -f- 
prob./eHare,  fyllan,  to  fell,  strike  dovm.]  To  cover  the 
eyes  of,  as  with  a  bandage  ;  to  hinder  from  seeing. 

And  when  they  had  blindfolded  him,  they  struck  him  on  the 
face.  Luke  xxii.  64. 

Blind'fold',  a.  Having  the  eyes  covered ;  blinded ; 
having  the  mental  eye  darkened.  Hence  :  Heedless ; 
reckless ;  as,  blindfold  zeal ;  blindfold  fury. 

Fate's  blindfold  reign  the  atheist  loudly  owns.    Di-yden. 

Blind'ing,  a.  Making  blind  or  as  if  blind  ;  depriving 
of  sight  or  of  understanding ;  obscuring ;  as,  blinding 
tears ;  blinding  snow. 

Blind'ing,  n.  A  thin  coating  of  sand  and  fine  gravel 
over  a  newly  paved  road.     See  Blind,  v.  t.,  4. 

Blindly,  adv.  Without  sight,  discernment,  or  under- 
standing ;  without  thought,  investigation,  knowledge,  or 
purpose  of  one's  own. 

By  his  imperious  mistress  blindly  led.         Dn/den. 

Bllnd'man's  bull'  (bllnd'mSnz  biif).  [See  Bupp  a 
buffet.]  A  play  in  which  one  person  is  blindfolded,  and 
tries  to  catch  some  one  of  the  company  and  tell  who  it  is. 

Surely  he  fancies  I  play  at  blindniart's  buff  with  him,  for  he 
thinks  I  never  have  my  eyes  open.  Stillingfieet. 

•  Bllnd'man's  hol'i-day  (h51'i-da).  The  time  between 
daylight  and  candle  light.     IHumorous'] 


Bllnd'ness  (bllnd'nSs),  n.    State  or  condition  of  being 

blind,  literally  or  figuratively  Darwin. 

Color  blindness,  inability  to  distinguish  certain  colors. 

See  Daltonism. 

Blind'StO'ry  (blmd'sto'r5r),  n.  (Arch.)  The  triforium, 
as  opposed  to  the  clearstory. 

Bllnd'wonn'  (-wfirm'),M.  (Zodl.)  A  small,  burrow- 
ing, suakelike,  limbless  lizard  (Anguis  fragilis),  with 
minute  eyes,  popularly  believed  to  be  blind ;  the  slow- 
worm  ;  —  formerly  a  name  for  the  adder. 

Newts  and  blindwonns  do  no  wrong.  Sliai. 

Blink  (blink),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Blinked  (blTnkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blinking.]  [OE.  blenken;  akin  to  Dan. 
blinke,  Sw.  blinka,  G.  blinken  to  shine,  glance,  wuik, 
twinkle,  D.  blinken  to  shine ;  and  prob.  to  D.  blikken  to 
glance,  twinkle,  G.  blicken  to  look,  glance,  AS.  blTcan 
to  shine,  E.  bleak.    V98.    See  Bleak  ;  cf.  1st  Blench.] 

1.  To  wink  ;  to  twinkle  with,  or  as  with,  the  eye. 

One  eye  was  blinking^  and  one  leg  was  lame.        Pope. 

2.  To  see  with  the  eyes  half  shut,  or  indistinctly  and 
with  frequent  winking,  as  a  person  with  weak  eyes. 

Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  tlirough  with  mine  eyne.    S/tak. 

3.  To  shine,  esp  with  mtermittent  light ;  to  twinkle  ; 
to  flicker ;  to  glimmer,  as  a  lamp. 

The  dew  was  falling  fast,  the  stars  began  to  blink.   Wordsworth. 
The  sun  blinked  fair  on  pool  and  stream.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  To  turn  slightly  sour,  as  beer,  milk,  etc. 

Blink,  V.  t.  1.  To  shut  out  of  sight ;  to  avoid,  or  pur- 
posely evade ;  to  shirk  ;  as,  to  blink  the  question. 

2.  To  trick ;  to  deceive.     IScot.]  Jamieson. 

Blink,  n.  [OE.  blink.  See  Blink,  v.  i.}  1.  A 
glimpse  or  glance. 

This  is  the  first  bli/ik  that  ever  I  had  of  him.     Bp.  Hall 

2.  Gleam;  glimmer;  sparkle.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Not  a  blink  of  light  was  there.         Wordsworth. 

3.  (Naut.)  The  dazzling  whiteness  about  the  horizon 
caused  by  the  reflection  of  light  from  fields  of  ice  at  sea  ; 
ice  blink. 

4.  pi.  [Cf.  Blenoher.]  (Sporting)  Boughs  cast  where 
deer  are  to  pass,  to  turn  or  check  them.     IProv.  Eng.] 

Blink'ard  (blTnk'erd),  n.  IBlink  +  -ard.]  1.  One 
who  blinks  with,  or  as  with,  weak  eyes. 

Among  the  blind  the  one-eyed  blinkard  reigns.    MarveU. 

2.  That  which  twinkles  or  glances,  as  a  dim  star, 
which  appears  and  disappears.  Mukewill. 

Blink'  beer'  (ber').  Beer  kept  unbroached  until  it 
is  sharp.  Crabb. 

Blink'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  blinks. 

2.  A  blinder  for  horses ;  a  flap  of  leather  on  a  horse's 
bridle  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  objects  at  his  side; 
hence,  whatever  obstructs  sight  or  discernment. 

Nor  bigots  who  but  one  way  see, 

Through  blinkers  of  authority.  M.  Oreen. 

3.  pi.  A  kind  of  goggles,  used  to  protect  the  eyes  from 
glare,  etc. 

Blink'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Habitually  winking.    Marlowe. 

Blirt  (blert),  re.     (Naut.)  A  gust  of  wind  and  rain. 

Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Bliss  (blis),  n.  ;  pi.  Blisses  (-ez).     [OE.  blis,  blisse, 

AS.  blis,  bliSs,  fr.  bllSe  blithe.     See  Blithe.]     Orig., 

blithesomeness ;   gladness ;  now,  the  highest  degree  of 

happiness ;  blessedness ;  exalted  felicity ;  heavenly  joy. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss 

Full  and  perfect  is.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Blessedness ;  felicity ;  beatitude ;  happiness ; 
joy ;  enjoyment.    See  Happiness. 

Bliss'ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of,  characterized  by,  or  caus- 
ing) joy  and  felicity;  happy  in  the  highest  degree. 
"  Blissful  solitude."  Milton.  ■—  BUss'ful-ly,  adv.  — 
BUss'ful-ness,  n. 

Bliss'less,  a.    Destitute  of  bliss.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Blis'som  (blTs'siim),  v.  i.  [For  blithesome :  but  cf. 
also  Icel.  blcesma  of  a  goat  at  heat.]  To  be  lustful ;  to 
be  lascivious.      lObs."] 

Blis'som,  a.   Lascivious ;  also,  in  heat ;  — said  of  ewes. 

Blis'ter  (-ter),  re.  [OE. ;  aldn  to  OD.  bluyster,  fr.  the 
same  root  as  blast,  bladder,  blow.  See  Blow  to  eject 
wind.]  1.  A  vesicle  of  the  skin,  containing  watery  mat- 
ter or  serum,  whether  occasioned  by  a  burn  or  other  in- 
jury, or  by  a  vesicatory;  a  collection  of  serous  fiuid 
causing  a  bladderlike  elevation  of  the  cuticle. 

And  painful  blisters  swelled  my  tender  hands.      Qramger. 

2.  Any  elevation  made  by  the  separation  of  the  fihn 
or  skin,  as  on  plants ;  or  by  the  swelling  of  the  substance 
at  the  surface,  as  on  steel. 

3.  A  vesicatory ;  a  plaster  of  Spanish  flies,  or  other 
matter,  applied  to  raise  a  blister.  Dunglison. 

Blister  beetle,  a  beetle  used  to  raise  blisters,  esp.  the 
Lytta  (or  Ca?ilharis)  vesicatoria,  called 
Cantharis  or  Spanish  fly  by  druggists. 
See  Canthakis.  —  Blister  fly,  a  blister 
beetle.  —  Blister  plaster,  a  plaster  de- 
signed to  raise  a  bUster ;  —  usually 
made  of  Spanish  flies.  —  Blister  steel, 
crude  steel  formed  from  wrought  iron  by 
cementation :  —  so  called  because  of  its 
blistered  surface.  Called  also  blistered 
steel.  —  Blood  blister.   See  under  Blood. 

Blis'ter,  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Blis- 
tered (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blister- 
ing.] To  be  affected  with  a  blister  or 
blisters ;  to  have  a  blister  form  on. 

Let  my  tongue  blister.  Shak. 

Blis'ter,  V.  t.  1.  To  raise  a  blister 
or  blisters  upon. 

My  hands  were  blistered.    Franklin. 

2.  To  give  pain  to,  or  to  injure,  as  if  by  a  blister. 

This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongue.     Shak. 

Blls'ter-y  (blTs'ter-y),  a.    Full  of  blisters.      Hooker. 

Bute   (blit),   n.     [L.    blitum,   Gr.  ^AiVoi'.]     (Bot.)  A 
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genus  of  herbs  {Bliiiim)  with  a  fleshy  calyx.    Blitum 
capUatum  is  tlie  strawberry  blile. 

Blithe  (blith),  a.  [AS.  bliSe  blithe,  kind ;  akin  to 
Goth,  hleips  kind,  Icel.  bllSr  mild,  gentle,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
Mid  gentle,  D.  blijd  blitlie,  OHG.  bl'idi  kind,  blithe.] 
Gay;  merry;  sprightly;  joyous;  glad;  cheerful;  as,  a 
blithe  spirit. 

The  hlithe  sounds  of  festal  music.  Prescolt. 

A  daughter  fair. 
So  buxom,  hlithe,  and  debonair.  Milton. 

Bllthe'ful  (blith'ful),  a.   Gay  ;  full  of  gayety ;  joyous. 
Blithe'ly,  adv.     In  a  blithe  manner. 
Blithe'ncss,  n.    The  state  of  being  blithe.     Chaucer. 
Blitiie'some  (-sum),  a.    Cheery ;  gay ;  merry. 

The  blithesome  sounds  o£  wassail  gay.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

~  BUthe'some-ly,  adv.  —  Blithe'some-ness,  n. 

Blive  (bllv),  itdv.  [A  contraction  of  Belive.]  Quickly ; 
fortlivvith.     [Obs.J  Cliaucer. 

BllZ'zard  (bllz'zerd),  n.  [Cf.  Blaze  to  flash.  For- 
merly, in  local  use,  a  rattUng  volley ;  cf.  "  to  blaze  away  " 
to  fire  away.]  A  gale  of  piercingly  cold  wind,  usually 
accompanied  with  fine  and  blinding  snow ;  a  furious  blast. 

iu.  s.-] 

Bloat  (blot),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bloated;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Bloating.]  [Cf.  Icel.  blolna  to  become  soft, 
blaictr  soft,  wet,  Sw.  blot  soft,  biota  to  soak  ;  akin  to  G. 
bloss  bare,  and  AS.  bleat  wretched ;  or  perh.  fr.  root  of 
Eng.  5th  blow.  Cf.  Blote.]  1.  To  make  turgid,  as  witli 
water  or  air  ;  to  cause  a  swelling  of  the  surface  of,  from 
effusion  of  serum  in  tlie  cellular  tissue,  producing  a  mor- 
bid enlargement,  often  accompanied  with  softness. 

2.  To  inflate  ;  to  pull  up ;  to  make  vain.  Dryden. 

Bloat,  V.  i.  To  grow  turgid  as  by  effusion  of  liquid  in 
the  cellular  tissue ;  to  puff  out ;  to  swell.        Arbuthnot. 

Bloat,  a.    Bloated,    [i?.]  Shak. 

Bloat,  n.  A  term  of  contempt  for  a  worthless,  dissi- 
pated fellow.     [Slang'] 

Bloat,  V.  t.    To  dry  (herrings)  in  smoke.    See  Blots. 

Bloat'ed  (blot'ed),  p.  a.  Distended  beyond  the  nat- 
ural or  usual  size,  as  by  the  presence  of  water,  serum, 
etc.  ;  turgid ;  swollen ;  as,  a  bloated  face.  Also,  puffed 
up  with  pride  ;  pompous. 

Bloat'ed-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  bloated. 

Bloat'er  (-er),  ?!.  [See  Bloat,  Blote.]  Tlie  common 
herring,  esp.  wlien  of  large  size,  smoked,  and  half  dried  ; 
—  called  also  bloat  herring. 

Blob  (blob),  n.  [See  Bleb.]  1.  Something  blunt 
and  round  ;  a  small  drop  or  lump  of  something  viscid  or 
thick  ;  a  drop ;  a  bubble  ;  a  blister.  Wright. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  small  fresh- water  fish  {Uranidea  JRich- 
ardsoni) ;  the  miller's  thumb. 

Blob'toer  (blob'ber),  n.  [See  Blubbek,  Bldb.]  A 
bubble  ;  blubber.     [Low}  T.  Carew. 

Blobber  Up,  a  thick,  protruding  lip. 

His  6?o'j6er  ?0's  and  beetle  brows  commend.    Bryden. 

BlOb'ber-lipped'  (-lipt')>  a.  Having  thick  lips.  "  A 
blobber-lipped  sheM."  Grew. 

II  BlO-cage'  (bl6-kazh'),  n.  [F.]  (Arch.)  The  rough- 
est and  cheapest  sort  of  rubblework,  in  masonry. 

Block  (blok),  n.  [OE.  blok ;  cf.  F.  Woc(fr.  OHG.),  D. 
&  Dan.  blok,  Sw.  &  G.  block,  OHG.  bloch.  There  is  also 
an  OHG.  bloch,  biloh  ;  bi  by  -\-  the  same  root  as  that  of 
E.  lock.    Cf.  Block,  v.  i.,  Blockade,  and  see  Lock.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  more  or  less  bulky  ;  a  solid  mass  of 
wood,  stone,  etc.,  usually  with  one  or  more  plane,  or  ap- 
proximately plane,  faces ;  as,  a  block  on  which  a  butcher 
chops  his  meat;  a  block  by  which  to  mount  a  horse; 
children's  playing  blocks,  etc. 

Now  all  our  neighbors*  chimneys  smoke, 

And  Christ. nas  blocks  are  burnmg.  Wither. 

All  her  labor  was  but  as  a  block 

Left  in  the  quarry.  Tennyson. 

2.  The  solid  piece  of  wood  on  which  condemned  per- 
sons lay  their  necks  when  they  are  beheaded. 

Noble  heads  which  have  been  brought  to  the  block.    E.  Everett. 

3.  The  wooden  mold  on  which  hats  bonnets,  etc.,  are 
Bbaped.     Hence :  The  pattern  or  shape  of  a  hat. 

He  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat ;  it  ever 
changes  with  the  next  block.  Shak. 

4.  A  large  or  long  building  divided  into  separate  houses 
or  shops,  or  a  number  of  houses  or  ahops  built  in  contact 
with  each  other  so  as  to  form  one  building ;  a  row  of 
houses  or  shops. 

6.  A  square,  or  portion  of  a  city  inclosed  by  streets, 
whether  occupied  by  buildings  or  not. 

The  new  city  was  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks,  each  block 
containing  thirty  building  lots.    Such  an  average  block,  com- 

S rising  282  houses  and  covering  nine  acres  of  ground,  exists  in 
ixford  Street.  Zond.  Quart.  £ev. 

6.  A  grooved  pulley  or  sheave  incased  in  a  frame  or 
shell  which  is  provided  with  a 
hook,  eye,  or  strap,  by  which  it 
may  be  attached  to  an 
object.  It  is  used  to 
change  the  direction  of 
motion,  as  in  raising  a 
heavy  object  that  can 
not  be  conveniently 
reached,  and  also,  when 
two  or  more  such 
sheaves  are  compound- 
ed, to  change  the  rate  of 
motion,  or  to  exert  in- 
creased force ;  —  used 
especially  in  the  rigging 
of  ships,  and  in  tackles. 

7.  (Falconry)  The 
perch  on  which  a  bird 
of  prey  is  kept. 

8.  Any  obstruction, 
or  cause  of  obstruc- 
tion ;  a  stop ;  a  hin- 
drance ;  an  obstacle ;  as,  a  block  in  the  way. 

9.  A  piece  of  box  or  other  wood  for  engravers'  work. 


A  Block  with  single  sheave;  B  Block 
with  double  sheave  ;  c  Clew-line 
Block  ;  il  Long  Tackle  Block  ; 
e  Snatch  Block. 


10.  (Print.)  A  piece  of  hard  wood  (as  mahogany  or 
cherry)  on  which  a  stereotype  or  electrotype  plate  is 
mounted  to  make  it  type  high. 

11.  A  blockhead ;  a  stupid  fellow ;  a  dolt.     [06s.] 

What  a  block  art  thou  I  Shak. 

12.  A  section  of  a  railroad  where  the  block  system  is 
used.    See  Block  system,  below. 

A  block  of  shares  ( Stock  Exchange),  a  large  number  of 
shares  in  a  stock  company,  sold  in  a  lump.  Burtlett.— 
Block  printing,  (a)  A  mode  of  printing  (common  in  Cliina 
and  Japan)  from  enei'aved  boards  by  means  of  a  sheet  of 
p.aper  laid  on  the  inked  surface  and  rubbed  with  a  brush. 
S.  \V.  Williams,  (b)  A  metliod  of  printmg  cotton  cloth 
and  paper  hangings  witli  colors,  by  pressing  them  upon  an 
engraved  surface  coated  with  coloring  matter.  —  Block  sys- 
tem on  railways,  a  system  by  whicli  the  track  is  divided 
into  sections  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  trains  are  so  rvm 
by  the  guidance  of  electric  signals  that  no  train  enters 
a  section  or  block  before  the  preceding  train  has  left  it. 

Block  (bl5k),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blocked  (blokt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blocking.]  [Cf.  F.  bloquer,  fr.  bloc  block. 
See  Block,  «.]  1.  To  obstruct  so  as  to  prevent  passage 
or  progress;  to  prevent  passage  from,  through,  or  into,  by 
obstructing  the  way ;  —  used  botli  of  persons  and  tilings ; 
—  often  followed  by  t<p  /  as,  to  block  up  a  road  or  harbor. 

With  moles  .  .  .  would  block  the  port.  Eowe. 

A  city  .  .  .  besieged  and  blocked  about.        Milton. 

2.  To  secure  or  support  by  means  of  blocks ;  to  secure, 
as  two  boards  at  their  angles  of  intersection,  by  pieces 
of  wood  glued  to  eacii. 

3.  To  shape  on,  or  stamp  with,  a  block ;  as,  to  block  a  hat. 
To  block  out,  to  begin  to  reduce  to  shape ;  to  mark  out 

roughly ;  to  lay  out ;  as,  to  block  out  a  plan. 

Block-ade'  (blok-ad'),  n.  [Cf.  It.  bloccata.  See 
Block,  v.  t.}  1.  The  sliutting  up  of  a  place  by  troops  or 
ships,  with  the  purpose  of  preventing  ingress  or  egress, 
or  the  reception  of  supplies ;  as,  the  blockade  ot  the 
ports  of  an  enemy. 

(3^°"  Blockade  is  now  usually  applied  to  an  mvestment 
with  ships  or  vessels,  while  siege  is  used  of  an  investment 
by  land  forces.  To  constitute  a  blockade,  the  investing 
power  must  be  able  to  apply  its  force  to  every  point  of 
practicable  access,  so  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  enter ;  and  tliere  is  no  blockade  of  that  port  where  its 
force  can  not  be  brought  to  bear.  Kent. 

2.  An  obstruction  to  passage. 

Xo  raise  a  blockade.    See  under  Raise. 

Block-ade',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blockaded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Blockading.]  1.  To  shut  up,  as  a  town  or  for- 
tress, by  investing  it  with  troops  or  vessels  of  war  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  ingress  or  egress,  or  tlie  intro- 
duction of  supplies.  See  note  under  Blockade,  n. 
"Blockaded  the  place  by  sea."  Gilpin. 

2.  Hence,  to  shut  in  so  as  to  prevent  egress. 

Till  storm  and  driving  ice  blockade  him  theie.   Wordsworth. 

3.  To  obstruct  entrance  to  or  egress  from. 

Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door.       Pope. 
Block-ad'er  (-ad'er),n.     1.  One  who  blockades. 
2.  {Naut.)  A  vessel  employed  in  blockading. 
BlOCk'age  (blok'Sj),  n.    The  act  of  blocking  up ;  the 
state  of  being  blocked  up. 

Block'  book'  (bSok').  A  book  printed  from  engraved 
wooden  blocks  instead  of  movable  types. 

Block'head'  (-hSd'),  n.     [Block  -f-  head.}    A  stupid 
fellow ;  a  dolt ;  a  person  deficient  in  understanding. 
The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read, 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head.  Fope. 

Block'head'ed,  a.    Stupid ;  dull. 

Block'head-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  That  which  character- 
izes a  blockhead  ;  stupidity.  Carlyle. 

Block'house'  (-hous'),  n.  [Block  -f-  house:  cf.  G. 
blockhaus.~\  1.  (iI/a7.)An 
edifice  or  structure  of 
heavy  timbers  or  logs 
for  military  defense, 
having  its  sides  loop- 
holed  for  musketry,  and 
often  an  upper  story 
projecting  over  the  low- 
er, or  so  placed  upon  it 
as  to  have  its  sides  make 
an  angle  with  the  sides 
of  the  lower  story,  thus 
enabling  the  defenders 
to  fire  downward,  and  in  all  directions ;  —  formerly  much 
used  in  America  and  Germany. 

2.  A  house  of  squared  logs.     [  West.  &  South.  V.  S.] 

Block'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  obstructing,  supporting, 
shaping,  or  stamping  with  a  block  or  blocks. 

2.  Blocks  used  to  support  (a  building,  etc.)  temporarily. 

Block'ing  course'  (kors').  (Arch.)  The  finishing 
course  of  a  wall  showing  above  a  cornice. 

BlOCk'ish,  a.  Like  a  block ;  deficient  in  understand- 
ing; stupid;  dull.  " Blockish  A^scs.."  Shak. —  Block'- 
Ish-ly,  adv.  —  Block'ish-ness,  n. 

Blocklike'  (-lik'),  a.    Like  a  block ;  stupid. 

Block'  tin'  (tin').    See  under  Tin. 

Bloe'dite  (blfi'dit),  n.  [From  the  chemist  Blode.} 
(Min.)  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  sodium. 

Blom'a-ry  (bloom'a-ry),  n.    See  Bloomeet. 

Blonc'ket,  Blon'ket  (blon'ket),  a.  [OF.  Uanquet 
whitish,  dim.  of  blanc  white.  Cf.  Blanket]  Gray; 
bluish  gray.     [Gbs.'] 

Our  bloncket  liveries  been  all  too  sad.  Spenser. 

Blond,  Blonde  (blSnd),  a.  [F.,  fair,  light,  of  uncer- 
tain origin ;  cf .  AS.  blonden-feax  gray-haired,  old,  prop, 
blended-haired,  as  a  mixture  of  white  and  brown  or 
black.  See  Blend,  v.  t.}  Of  a  fair  color ;  light-colored ; 
as,  blond  hair  ;  a  blond  complexion. 

Blonde  (blond),  n.  [P.]  1.  A  person  of  very  fair 
complexion,  with  light  hair  and  light  blue  eyes.  [Writ- 
ten also  blond."] 


One  form  of  Blockhouse. 


8. 

sions ; 


2.  [So  called  from  its  color.]  A  kind  of  silk  lace  orig- 
inally of  the  color  of  raw  silk,  now  sometimes  dyed ;  — 
called  also  blond  lace. 

Blond'  met'al  (blSnd'  mSt'al).  A  variety  of  clay  iron- 
stone, in  Stiiffordshire,  England,  used  for  making  tools. 

Blond'ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  blond.       G.  Eliot. 

Blood  (bl&d),  n.  [OE.  blod,  blood,  AS.  blsd ;  akin  to 
D.  bloed,  OHG.  bluot,  G.  blid,  Goth,  blop,  Icel.  bloS,  Sw. 
&  Dan.  blod;  prob.  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  blow  to  bloom. 
See  Blow  to  bloom.]  1.  The  fluid  which  circulates  in 
the  principal  vascular  system  of  animals,  carrying  nour- 
ishment to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  bringing  away  waste 
products  to  be  excreted.    Sse  under  Aeterlal. 

^^^  The  blood  consists  of  a  liquid,  the  plasma,  con- 
tammg  minute  particles,  the  blood  corpuscles.  In  the 
invertebrate  animals  it  is  usually  nearly  colorless,  and 
contains  only  one  kind  of  corpuscles ;  but  in  all  verte- 
brates, except  Amphioxus,  it  contains  some  colorless  cor- 
puscles, with  many  more  wliicli  are  red  and  give  tlie 
blood  its  uniformly  red  color.    See  Corpuscle,  Plasma. 

2.  Eelationsliip  by  descent  from  a  common  ancestor ; 
consanguinity ;  kinship. 

To  share  the  blood  of  Saxon  royalty.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

A  friend  of  our  own  fc/oorf.  Waller. 

Half  blood  (Late),  relationsliip  througli  only  one  parent.— 

Whole  blood,  relationsliip  through  both  fatlier  and  mother. 

In  American  Law,  blood  includes  both   half  blood   and 

whole  blood.  Boucier.    Peters, 

3.  Descent ;  lineage ;  especially,  honorable  birth ;  the 
highest  royal  lineage. 

Give  us  a  prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam.  Shak, 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding.  Shak, 

4.  (Stock  Breeding)  Descent  from  parents  of  recog- 
nized breed  ;  excellence  or  purity  of  breed. 

S^^  In  stock  breeding  half  blood  is  descent  showing 
one  half  only  of  pure  breed.  Blue  blood,  full  blood,  or 
warm  blood,  is  the  same  as  blood. 

5.  The  fleshly  nature  of  man. 

Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood.  Shak, 

6.  The  shedding  of  blood ;  the  taking  of  life  ;  murder; 
manslaughter ;  destruction. 

So  wills  the  fierce,  avenging  sprite. 

Till  blood  for  blood  atones.  Hood* 

7.  A  bloodthirsty  or  murderous  disposition.     [i2.] 

He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  timed  with  dying  cries.  Shak, 

Temper  of  mind ;  disposition ;  state  of  the  paa- 
—  as  if  the  blood  were  the  seat  of  emotions. 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth.  Shak, 
Often,  in  tliis  sense,  accompanied  witli  bud,  cold, 
tccrm,  or  other  qualifying  word.  Thus,  to  commit  an 
act  in  cold  blood,  is  to  do  it  deliberately,  and  without 
sudden  passion ;  to  do  it  in  bad  blood,  is  to  do  it  in  anger. 
Warm  blood  denotes  a  temper  intiamed  or  irritated.  To 
warm  or  heat  the  blood  is  to  excite  the  passions.  Qual- 
ified by  up,  excited  feeling  or  passion  is  signified ;  as,  my 
blood  was  up. 

9.  A  man  of  file  or  spirit ;  a  fiery  spark ;  a  gay,  showy 
man ;  a  rake. 

Seest  thou  not  .  .  .  how  giddily  'a  turns  about  all  the  hot 

bloods  between  fourteen  and  five  and  thirty  ?  Shak. 

It  was  the  morning  costume  of  a  dandy  or  blood.    Tliackeray. 

10.  The  juice  of  anything,  especially  if  red. 

He  washed  ...  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes.  Gen.  xlix.  U. 

E^^  Blood  ia  often  used  as  an  adjective,  and  as  the 
first  part  of  self-explaining  compound  words ;  as,  blood-he- 
spotted,  6/ood-bought,  6^oot/-curdling,  6/oof/-dyed,  blood- 
red,  4/oorf-spilling,  6/oo(/-stained,  6/oo(/-warm,  blood-won. 

Blood  baptism  lEccl.  Hist.),  the  martyrdom  of  those  who 
had  not  been  baptized.  They  were  considered  as  bap- 
tized in  blood,  and  this  was  regarded  as  a  full  substitute 
for  literal  baptism.  —  Blood  blister,  a  blister  or  bleb  con- 
taining blood  or  bloody  serum,  usually  caused  by  an 
injury.  —  Blood  brother,  brother  by  blood  or  birth.  — 
Blood  clam  iZo'dl.),  a  bivalve  moUusk  of  the  genus  .4rco 
and  allied  genera,  esp.  Argina  pexata  of  the  American 
coast.  So  named  from  the  color  of  its  flesh.  —  Blood  cor- 
puscle. See  Corpuscle.  —  Blood  crystal  (Physiol.),  one  of 
the  crystals  formed  by 
the  separation  in  aciys- 
talliue  form  of  the  haemo- 
globin of  the  red  blood 
corpuscles ;  haematocrys- 
talhn.  All  blood  does 
not  yield  blood  crystals. 

—  Blood  heat,  heat  equal 
to  the  temperature  of  hu- 
man blood,  or  about  9SX°  i 
Fahr.  —  Blood  horse,  a 
horse  whose  blood  or  lin- 
eage is  derived  from  the 
purest  and  most  higlily 
prized  origin  or  stock.  — 
Blood  money.  See  in  tlie 
Vocabulary.  —  Blood 
orange,  an  orange  with 
dark  red  pulp. —  Blood  poi- 
soning (Med.),  a  morbid 
state  of  the  blood  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  poisonous  or  infective  matters  from 
without,  or  the  absorption  or  retention  of  such  as  are 
produced  in  the  body  itself ;  toxasmia.  —  Blood  padding,  a 
pudding  made  of  blood  and  other  materials.  —  Blood  rela- 
tion, one  connected  by  blood  or  descent.  —  Blood  spavin. 
See  under  Spavin.  —  Blood  vessel.    See  in  the  Vocabulary. 

—  Blue  blood,  the  blood  of  noble  or  aristocratic  families, 
which,  according  to  a  Spanish  proverb,  has  in  it  a  tinge  of 
blue  ;  —  hence,  a  member  of  an  old  and  aristocratic  fam- 
ily. —  Flesh  and  blood,  (a)  A  blood  relation,  esp.  a  child. 
(b)  Human  nature.  —  In  blood  (Uunlina),  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect health  and  vigor.  ;S/(oA-. —To  let  blood.  See  under 
Let.  —  Prince  of  the  blood,  the  son  of  a  sovereign,  or  the 
issue  of  a  royal  family.  The  sons,  brothers,  and  uncles 
of  the  sovereign  are  styled  princes  of  the  blood  royal ; 
and  the  daughters,  sisters,  and  aunts  are  princesses  of 
the  blood  royal. 

Blood  (blOd),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blooded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Blooding.]    1.  To  bleed.     [Obs,]  Cowper. 


Blood  Crystals. 

a  Crystals  from  blood  of  Guinea 

pig ;  h  From  blood  of  horse. 


ale,  senate,   c&re,   &m,    arm,    ask,   final,   gll ;     eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent ;     ice,   idea,    ill ;     old,    fibey,    drb,    odd : 
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Z.  To  stain,  smear,  or  wet,  with  blood.     lArchaic'] 

Resell  out  their  spears  afar, 
And  blood  their  points.  Dnjden- 

3.  To  give  (hounds  or  soldiers)  a  first  taste  or  sight  of 
blood,  as  in  hunting  or  war. 

It  was  most  important  too  that  his  troops  should  be  blooded. 

Macaulay. 

4.  To  heat  the  blood  of  ;  to  exasperate.     [OJs.] 

The  auxiliarj^  forces  of  the  Trench  and  English  were  much 
blooded  oue  against  another.  Bacon, 

BlOOd'bird'  (blud'berd'),  n.  (ZoSl.)  An  Australian 
houeysucker  (Myzomela  sangiiinolenta) ;  —  so  called 
from  the  bristht  red  color  of  the  male  bird. 

BlOOd'-bol'tered  (-bol'terd),  a.  \_Blood +  'BTCoy.  E. 
bolter  to  mat  in  tufts.  Cf.  Salter.]"  Having  the  hair 
matted  with  clotted  blood.     \_Obs.  &M.'] 

The  blood-boltered  Banquo  smiles  upon  me.  Shak. 

Blood'ed,  a.  Having  pure  blood,  or  a  large  admixture 
of  pure  blood  ;  of  approved  breed ;  of  the  best  stock. 

13^°^  Used  also  in  composition  in  phrases  indicating  a 
particular  condition  or  quality  of  blood ;  as,  cold-blooded ; 
wsam-bluoded. 

Blood'flow'er  (-flou'er),  n.  [From  the  color  of  the 
flower.]  (Bol.)  A  genus  of  bulbous  plants,  natives  of 
Southern  Africa,  named  Hxmanihus,  of  the  Amaryllis 
family.  The  juice  of  H.  toxicarius  is  used  by  the  Hot- 
tentots to  poison  their  arrows. 

BlOOd'guilt'y  (-gllt'y),  a.  Guilty  of  murder  or 
bloodshed.  "A  bloodguiity  life."  Fairfax. — BlOOd'- 
guUt'1-ness  (-gTlt'i-u6s),  ».  —  Blood'g^t'less,  a. 

Blood'hound'  (-hound'),  re.  A  breed  of  large  and 
powerful  dogs,  with  long,  smooth,  and  pendulous  ears, 
and  remarkable  for  acuteness 
of  smell.  It  is  employed  to 
recover  game  or  prey  which 
has  escaped  wounded  from  a 
hunter,  and  for  tracking  crim- 
inals. Formerly  it  was  used 
for  pursuing  runaway  slaves. 
Other  varieties  of  dog  are  often 
used  for  the  same  purpose  and 
go  by  the  same  name.  The 
Cuban  bloodhound  is  said  to  be 
a  vai-iety  of  the  mastiff. 

BlOOd'i-ly  (-T-ly),  adv.  In  a 
bloody  manner  ;  cruelly ;  with 
a  disposition  to  shed  blood. 

BlOOd'i-nesS,    n.       1.    The         Head  of  Bloodhound, 
state  of  being  bloody. 

2.  Disposition  to  shed  blood  ;  bloodthirstiness. 

All  that  bloodiness  and  savage  cruelty  which  was  in  our  na- 
ture. Holland. 

BlOOd'less,  a.  [AS.  blodleds.']  1.  Destitute  of  blood, 
or  apparently  so ;  as,  bloodless  cheeks ;  lifeless ;  dead. 

The  bloodless  carcass  of  my  Hector  sold.       Drijden. 

2.  Not  attended  with  shedding  of  blood,  or  slaughter  ; 
as,  a  bloodless  victory.  Froude. 

3.  Without  spirit  or  activity. 

Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood  I        Shak. 

—  Blood'less-ly,  adv.  —  Blood'less-ness,  n. 

_BIooa'let'  (-let'),  v.t.  [AS.  blodlsetan;  blod  blood  + 
Iselan  to  let.]    To  bleed ;  to  let  blood.  Arbuthnot. 

BlOOd'let'ter  (-let'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
lets  blood ;  a  phlebotomist. 

BlOOdlet'ting,  n.  (Med.)  The  act  or  process  of  let- 
tuig  blood  or  bleeding,  as  by  opening  a  vein  or  artery,  or 
by  cupping  or  leeches ;  —  esp.  applied  to  venesection. 

Blood'  mon'ey  (miin'y).  X.  Money  paid  to  the  next 
of  Idn  of  a  person  who  has  been  killed  by  another. 

2.  Money  obtained  as  the  price,  or  at  the  cost,  of  an- 
other's life  ;  —  said  of  a  reward  for  supporting  a  capital 
charge,  of  money  obtained  for  betraying  a  fugitive  or  for 
committing  murder,  or  of  money  obtained  from  the  sale 
of  that  which  will  destroy  the  purchaser. 

BlOOd'root'  (-roof),  n.  (Bol.)  A  plant  {Sanguinaria 
Canadensis),  with  a  red  root  and  red  sap,  and  bearing  a 
pretty,  white  flower  in  early  spring ;  —  called  also  pue- 
coon,  redroot,  bloodwort,  (eiierwort,  turmeric,  and  Indian 
paint.  It  has  acrid  emetic  properties,  and  the  rootstoek 
is  used  as  a  stimulant  expectorant.     See  SANGUraAEiA. 

1^°°  In  England  the  name  is  given  to  the  tormentil, 
once  used  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery. 

Blood'shed'  (-shed'),  n.  \_Blood  +  shed.']  The  shed- 
ding or  spilling  of  blood ;  slaughter ;  the  act  of  shedding 
human  blood,  or  taking  life,  as  in  war,  riot,  or  murder. 

Blood'shed'der  (-der),  n.  One  who  sheds  blood;  a 
manslayer ;  a  murderer. 

Blood'shed'ding  (-ding),  n.    Bloodshed.  Shak. 

Blood'shot'  (-shot'),  a.  \_Blood  -f  shot,  p.  p.  of  shoot 
to  variegate.]  Red  and  inflamed ;  suffused  with  blood,  or 
having  the  vessels  turgid  with  blood,  as  when  the  con- 
junctiva is  inflamed  or  irritated. 

His  eyes  were  bloodshot, . . ,  and  his  hair  disheveled.   D^ekens. 

Blood'-Shot'ten  (-shbt't'n),  a.    Bloodshot.     [06«.] 

Blood'Stick'  (-stTk'),  re.  {Far.)  A  piece  of  hard  wood 
loaded  at  one  end  with  lead,  and  used  to  strike  the 
fleam  into  the  vein.  Youatt. 

Blood'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  {Min.)  {a)  A  green  sUiceous 
stone  sprinkled  with  red  jasper,  as  if  vrith  blood  ;  hence 
the  name;  —  called  also  heliotrope.  (J>)  Hematite,  an 
ore  of  iron  yielding  a  blood  red  powder  or  "  streak." 

Blood'stroke'  (-strok'),  n.  [Of.  F.  coup  de  saiig.] 
Loss  of  sensation  and  motion  from  hemorrhage  or  con- 
gestion in  the  brain.  Dunglison. 

BlOOd'SUCk'er  (-suk'er),  n.  1.  (Zodl.)  Any  animal 
that  sucks  blood  ;  esp. ,  the  leech  (Sirudo  medicinalis), 
and  related  species. 

2.  One  who  sheds  blood ;  a  cruel,  bloodthirsty  man ; 
one  guilty  of  bloodshed ;  a  murderer.     [06s.]         Shak. 

3.  A  hard  and  exacting  master,  landlord,  or  money 
lender ;  an  extortioner. 


BlOOd'thlrst'y  (blSd'therst'S^),  a.  Eager  to  shed 
blood ;  cruel ;  sanguinary ;  murderous.  —  BlOOd'thlrst'l- 

ness  (-therst'T-nes),  n. 

BlOOd'uU  (blud'ulf),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  The  European  bull- 
finch. 

Blood'  yes'sel  (vSs'sSl).  (Anat.)  Any  vessel  or  ca- 
nal iu  which  blood  circulates  in  an  animal,  as  an  artery 
or  vein. 

Blood'wite' (-vvif), )  ?i.     [AS.   blodunte ;  blod  hlooi, 

BlOOd'Vrit'  (-wTf),  |  -\-  tvlte  wite,  fine.]  {Anc.  Laio) 
A  fine  or  amercement  paid  as  a  composition  for  the 
shedding  of  blood ;  also,  a  riot  wherein  blood  was  spilled. 

Blood'wood  (-wo6d),  n.  {Bot.)  A  tree  having  the 
wood  or  the  sap  of  the  color  of  blood. 

Norfolk  Island  bloodwood  is  a  euphorbiaceous  tree 
(Baloghia  lucidu),  from  wliich  the  sap  is  collected  for  use 
as  a  paint.  Various  other  trees  have  the  name,  cliiefly  on 
account  of  the  color  of  the  wood,  as  Gordoiiia  Ikemalox- 
ylon  of  Jamaica,  and  several  species  of  Australian  Euca- 
lyptus; also  tlie  true  \ogwood  (JJ:t'mato.tytoii  Cumpeclii- 
an  am). 

Blood'wort'  (blM'wGrt'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant,  Rumex 
sanguineus,  or  bloody- veined  dock.  The  name  is  applied 
also  to  bloodroot  {Sanguinaria  Canadensis),  and  to  an 
extensive  order  of  plants  {HsemodoraccBe),  the  roots  of 
many  species  of  which  contain  a  red  coloring  matter  use 
ful  in  dyeing. 

Blood'y  Cblud'y),  a.  [AS.  blodig.}  1.  Containing  or 
resembling  blood  ;  of  the  nature  of  blood ;  as,  bloody  ex- 
cretions ;  bloody  sweat. 

2.  Smeared  or  stained  with  blood;  as,  bloody  hands; 
a  bloody  handkerchief. 

3.  Given,  or  tending,  to  the  shedding  of  blood  ;  hav- 
ing a  cruel,  savage  disposition  ;  murderous ;  cruel. 

Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame.       Shak. 

4.  Attended  with,  or  involving,  bloodshed ;  sangui- 
nary ;  esp.,  marked  by  great  slaughter  or  cruelty ;  as,  a 
bloody  battle. 

5.  Infamous  ;  contemptible ;  —  variously  used  for  mere 
emphasis  or  as  a  low  epithet.     [  Vulgar}  Thackeray. 

Blood'y,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Bloodied  (-Id) ;  p. pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Bloodyins.]     To  stain  with  blood.  Overbury. 

Blood'y-bones'  (-bonz'),  n.    A  terrible  bugbear. 

Blood'y  flux'  (fliiks').  The  dysentery,  a  disease  in 
which  the  flux  or  discharge  from  the  bowels  has  a  mix- 
ture of  blood.  Arbuthnot. 

Blood'y  hand'  (hSnd').  1.  A  hand  stained  with  the 
blood  of  a  deer,  which,  in  the  old  forest  laws  of  England, 
was  sufficient  evidence  of  a  man's  trespass  in  the  forest 
against  venison.  Jacob. 

2.  {Her.)  A  red  hand,  as  in  the  arms  of  Ulster,  which 
is  now  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  baronet  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Blood'y-mlnd'ed  (-mind'Sd),  a.  Having  a  cruel,  fe- 
rocious disposition ;  bloodthirsty.  Dryden. 

Blood'y  sweat'  (swef ).  A  sweat  accompanied  by  a 
discharge  of  blood ;  a  disease,  called  sweating  sickness, 
formerly  prevalent  in  England  and  other  countries. 

Bloom  (bloom),  n.  [OE.  blome,  f r.  Icel.  blom,  blomi  ; 
akin  to  Sw.  blom,  Goth,  bloma,  OS.  blomo,  D.  bloem, 
OHG.  bluomo,  bluoma,  G.  blume ;  f r.  the  same  root  as 
AS.  blowan  to  blow,  blossom.  See  Blow  to  bloom,  and 
cf.  Blossom.]  1.  A  blossom  ;  the  flower  of  a  plant ;  an 
expanded  bud ;  flowers,  collectively. 

The  rich  blooms  of  the  tropics.  Prescott. 

2.  The  opening  of  flowers  in  general ;  the  state  of 
blossoming  or  of  having  the  flowers  open  ;  as,  the  cherry 
trees  are  in  6Zoom.     "  Sight  of  vernal  6Zoom."      Milton. 

3.  A  state  or  time  of  beauty,  freshness,  and  vigor ;  an 
opening  to  higher  perfection,  analogous  to  that  of  buds 
into  blossoms ;  as,  the  bloom  of  youth. 

Every  successive  mother  has  transmitted  a  fainter  bloom,  a 
more  delicate  and  briefer  beauty.  Hawtltoinie. 

4.  The  delicate,  powdery  coating  upon  certain  grow- 
ing or  newly-gathered  fruits  or  leaves,  as  on  grapes, 
plums,  etc.  Hence :  Anything  giving  an  appearance  of 
attractive  freshness ;  a  flush ;  a  glow. 

A  n^vr,  fresh,  brilliant  world,  with  all  the  bloom  upon  it. 

TJiackeray. 

5.  The  clouded  appearance  which  varnish  sometimes 
takes  upon  the  surface  of  a  picture. 

6.  A  yellowish  deposit  or  powdery  coating  which  ap- 
pears on  well-tanned  leather.  Knight. 

7.  {Min.)  A  popular  term  for  a  bright-hued  variety  of 
some  minerals ;  as,  the  rose-red  cobalt  bloom. 

Bloom,  v.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Bloomed  (bloomd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Bloomikg.]  1.  To  produce  or  yield  blossoms ; 
to  blossom  ;  to  flower  or  be  in  flower. 

A  flower  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  tree  of  life, 
Began  to  bloom.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  healthful,  growing  youth  and 
vigor  ;  to  show  beauty  and  freshness,  as  of  flowers ;  to 
give  promise,  as  by  or  with  flowers. 

A  better  country  blooms  to  view. 
Beneath  a  brighter  sky.  Logan. 

Bloom,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  blossom  ;  to  make  flour- 
ish.    lObs.'] 

Charitable  affection  bloomed  them.  Hooker. 

2.  To  bestow  a  bloom  upon  ;  to  make  blooming  or  ra- 
diant.    [JJ.]  Milton. 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day.       Keats. 
Bloom,  n.     [AS.  bloma  a  mass  or  lump,  isenes  bloma 
a  lump   or  wedge  of    iron.]     {Metal.)   (a)   A  mass  of 
wrought  iron  from  the  Catalan  forge  or  from  the  pud- 
dling furnace,  deprived  of  its  dross,  and  shaped  usually 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  block  by  shingling,    (i)  A  large 
bar  of  steel  formed  directly  from  an  ingot  by  hammering 
or  rolling,  being  a  preliminary  shape  for  further  working. 
Bloom'a-ry  (bloom'a-ry),  re.     See  Bloomery. 
Bloom'er  (-er),  n.    [From  Mrs.  Bloomer,  an  American, 
who  sought  to  introduce  this  style  of  dress.]     1.  A  cos- 
tume for  women,  consisting  of  a  short  dress,  with  loose 


trousers  gathered  round  the  ankles,  and  (commonly)  a 
broad-brimmed  hat. 

2.  A  woman  who  wears  a  Bloomer  costume. 

Bloom'er-y  (blobm'er-y),  ra.  {Manuf.)  A  furnace  and 
forge  in  which  wrought  iron  in  the  form  of  blooms  ia 
made  directly  from  the  ore,  or  (more  rarely)  from  cast 
iron. 

Bloom'lng,  n.  {Metal.)  The  process  of  making  blooms 
from  the  ore  or  from  cast  iron. 

Bloom'ing,  a.    1.  Opening  in  blossoms ;  flowering. 

2.  Thriving  in  health,  beauty,  and  vigor ;  indicating  the 
freshness  and  beauties  of  youth  or  health. 

Bloom'ing-ly,  adv.   In  a  blooming  manner. 

Bloom'ing-ness,  re.     A  blooming  condition. 

Bloom'less,  a.    Without  bloom  or  flowers.     Shelley. 

Bloom'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Full  of  bloom  ;  flowery  ;  flourish- 
ing with  the  vigor  of  youth ;  as,  a  bloomy  spray. 

But  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled.        Goldsmith. 

2.  Covered_\vith  bloom,  as  fruit.  Dryden. 

Blooth  (blooth),  n.  Bloom;  a  blossoming.  \_Prov.  Eng.'\ 

All  that  blooth  means  heavy  autumn  work  for  him  and  hia 
hands.  T.  Hardy. 

Blore  (blor),  re.  [Perh.  a  variant  of  blare,  v.  i. ;  or  cf. 
Gael.  &  Ir.  blor  a  loud  noise.]  The  act  of  blowing ;  a 
roaring  wind ;  a  blast.     \_Obs.] 

A  most  tempestuous  blore.  Chapman. 

BlOS'my  (blSs'my),  a.     Blossomy.     [06s.l     Chaucer. 

Blos'SOm  (blSs'sum),  re.  [OE.  blosme,  blostme,  A3. 
blosma,  blostma,  blossom ;  aMn  to  D.  bloesem,  L.  flos, 
and  E.  flower  ;  from  the  root  of  E.  blow  to  blossom.  See 
Blow  to  blossom,  and  cf.  Bloom  a  blossom.]  1.  The 
flower  of  a  plant,  or  the  essential  organs  of  reproduction, 
with  their  appendages ;  florescence ;  bloom ;  the  flowers 
of  a  plant,  collectively ;  as,  the  blossoms  and  fruit  of  a 
tree  ;  an  apple  tree  in  blossom. 

11^°°  The  term  has  been  applied  by  some  botanists,  and 
is  also  applied  in  common  usage,  to  the  corolla.  It  is 
more  commonly  used  than  flower  or  bloom,  when  we  have 
reference  to  the  fruit  which  is  to  succeed.  Thus  we  use 
flowers  when  we  speak  of  plants  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment, and  bloom  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  of  flowers 
in  general,  or  in  reference  to  the  beauty  of  flowers. 

Blossoms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day.    Longfellow, 

2.  A  blooming  period  or  stage  of  development ;  some- 
thing lovely  that  gives  rich  promise. 

In  the  blossom  of  my  youth.  3fassinger, 

3.  The  color  of  a  horse  that  has  white  hairs  inter- 
mixed with  sorrel  and  bay  hairs ;  —  otherwise  called 
peach  color. 

In  blossom,  having  the  blossoms  open;  in  bloom. 

Blos'som,  V.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Blossomed  (-siimd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blossoming.]  [AS.  blostmian.  See 
Blossom,  re.]  1.  To  put  forth  blossoms  or  flowers ;  to 
bloom ;  to  blow ;  to  flower. 

The  moving  whisper  of  huge  trees  that  branched 

And  blossomed.  Tennyson 

2.  To  flourish  and  prosper. 

Israel  shall  blossom  and  bud,  and  fill  the  face  of  the  world 
with  fruit.  Isa.  xxvii.  d 

Blos'som-less,  a.    Without  blossoms. 

Blos'som-y  (-y),  a.    Full  of  blossoms  ;  flowery. 

Blot  (blot),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blotted  (-ted) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blottihg.]  [Gi.  Dan.  plette.    See  3d  Blot.] 

1.  To  spot,  stain,  or  bespatter,  as  with  ink. 

The  brief  was  writ  and  blotted  all  with  gore.  Gascoigne. 

2.  To  impair  ;  to  damage ;  to  mar  ;  to  soil. 

It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads.      Shak. 

3.  To  stain  with  infamy ;  to  disgrace. 

Blot  not  thy  innocence  with  guiltless  blood.        Howe. 

4.  To  obliterate,  as  writing  with  ink ;  to  cancel ;  to 
efface  ;  —  generally  with  out ;  as,  to  blot  out  a  word  or  a 
sentence.     Often  figuratively  ;  as,  to  blot  out  offenses. 

One  act  like  this  blots  out  a  thousand  crimes.    L>}'ydeiu 

6.  To  obscure  ;  to  eclipse ;  to  shadow. 

He  sung  how  earth  blots  the  moon's  gilded  wane.    Cowley, 

6.  To  dry,  as  writing,  with  blotting  paper. 

Syn.  —  To  obliterate  ;  expunge ;  erase  ;  efface  ;  cancel ; 
tarnish ;  disgrace ;  blur ;  sully ;  smear ;  smutch. 

Blot,  V.  i.    To  take  a  blot ;  as,  this  paper  blots  easily. 

Blot,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  blettr,  Dan.  plet.]  1.  A  spot  or 
stain,  as  of  ink  on  paper ;  a  blur.  "  Inky  blots  and  rot- 
ten parchment  bonds. "  Shak. 

2.  An  obliteration  of  something  written  or  printed; 
an  erasure.  Dryden. 

3.  A  spot  on  reputation ;  a  stain ;  a  disgrace ;  a  re- 
proach ;  a  blemish. 

This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son.  Shak. 

Blot,  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  blot  bare,  naked,  Sw.  blott,  D. 
bloot,  G.  Moss,  and  perh.  E.  bloat."]  1.  {Backgammon) 
(a)  A!n  exposure  of  a  single  man  to  be  taken  up.  (6)  A 
single  man  left  on  a  point,  exposed  to  be  taken  up. 

He  is  too  great  a  master  of  his  art  to  make  a  blot  which  may 
be  so  easily  hit.  Dryden. 

2.  A  weak  point ;  a  failing ;  an  exposed  point  or  mark. 

Blotch  (blSch;  224),  re.  [Cf.  OE.  blacche  in  blacche- 
pot  blacking  pot,  akin  to  black,  as  bleach  is  akui  to  bleak. 
See  Black,  a.,  or  cf.  Elot  a  spot.]  X.  A  blot  or  spot, 
as  of  color  or  of  ink ;  especially  a  large  or  irregular  spot. 
Also  Fig. ;  as,  a  moral  blotch. 

Spots  and  blotches  .  .  .  some  red,  others  yellow.    Harvey. 

2.  {Med.)  A  large  pustule,  or  a  coarse  eruption. 

Foul  scurf  and  blotches  him  defile.  Thomson. 

Blotched  (blocht),  a.  Marked  or  covered  with  blotches. 
To  give  their  blotched  and  blistered  bodies  ease.  Drayton. 

Blotch'y  (blGch'Jf),  a.    Having  blotches. 

Blote  (blot),  V.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bloted  ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb. 
n.  Bloting.]  [Cf.  Sw.  blot-fisk  soaked  fish,  fr.  biota  to 
soak.  See  1st  Bloat.]  To  cure,  as  herrings,  by  salting 
and  smoking  them ;  to  bloat.     [Obs.] 

Blotless  (blBt'lSs),  a.    Without  blot. 

BlOt'ter  (blSt'ter),  re.  1.  One  wh»,  or  that  which, 
blots ;  esp.  a  device  for  absorbing  superfluous  ink. 
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2.  {Com.)  A  wastebook,  in  which  entries  of  transac- 
tions are  made  as  they  take  place. 

Blot-tesque'  (blot-tesk'),  a.  {Painting)  Characterized 
by  blots  or  heavy  touches ;  coarsely  depicted ;  wanting 
in  delineation.  ^  Euskin. 

Blot'ting  pa'per  (pa'per).  A  kind  of  thick,  bibulous, 
unsized  paper,  used  to  absorb  superfluous  ink  from 
ireshly  written  manuscript,  and  thus  prevent  blots. 

Blouse  (blouz ;  F.  blooz),  n.  [P.  blouse.  Of  unknown 
origin.]  A  light,  loose  over-garment, 
like  a  smock  frock,  worn  especially  by 
workingmen  in  France ;  also,  a  loose 
coat  of  any  material,  as  the  undress  uni- 
form coat  of  the  United  States  army._ 

Blow  (bio),  V.  i.  litnp.  Blew  (blu) ; 
p.  p.  Blown  (Won) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Blowing.]  [OE.  bloiven,  AS.  hlowan  to 
blossom ;  akin  to  OS.  blojan,  D.  bloeijen, 
OB.G. pluojan,M.T:lG.  b!iicjen,G.  bliUien, 
L.  fl07'ere  to  flourish,  Olr.  Math  blossom. 
Cf.  Blow  to  puff.  Flourish.]  To  flower ; 
to  blossom ;  to  bloom. 

How  blows  the  citron  grove.     Milton.  Blouse. 

Blow,  V.  i.  To  cause  to  blossom ;  to  put  forth  (blos- 
soms or  flowers). 

The  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue.  3filton. 

Blow,  n.  {Bot.)  A  blossom;  a  flower;  also,  a  state 
of  blossoming ;  a  mass  of  blossoms.  "  Such  a  blow  of 
tulips."  Taller. 

Blow,  n.  [OE.  blow,  bloive  ;  cf.  OHG.  bliawan,  pliu- 
wan,  to  beat,  G-.  bliiuen,  Goth,  bllgtjwan.l  X.  A  forcible 
stroke  with  the  hand,  fist,  or  some  instrument,  as  a  rod, 
a  club,  an  ax,  or  a  sword. 

Well  struck  I  there  was  blow  for  blow.  Shak. 

2.  A  sudden  or  forcible  act  or  effort ;  an  assault. 

A  vigorous  blow  might  win  [Uanno's  camp].    T.  Arnold. 

3.  The  infliction  of  evil;  a  sudden  calamity;  some- 
thing which  produces  mental,  physical,  or  financial  suf- 
fering or  loss  (esp.  when  sudden) ;  a  buffet. 

A  moat  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune's  bloios.      Shak. 

At  a  blow,  suddenly ;  at  one  effort ;  by  a  single  vigorous 
act.  "They  lose  a  province  at  a  blow."  Dryden.  —To 
come  to  blows,  to  engage  in  combat ;  to  fight ;  — said  of  in- 
dividuals, armies,  and  nations. 

Syn.  —  Stroke ;  knock ;  shock  ;  misfortime. 

Blow,  V,  i.  \_imp.  Blew  (blii)  ;  p.  p.  Blown  (blon) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blowing.]  [OE.  blawen,  blowen,AS.  blawun 
to  blow,  as  wind;  akinto  OJIG.  plujan,  G.  W«Ae7j,toblow 
up,  swell,  L.  flare  to  blow,  Gr.  e/c^AaiVeiv  to  spout  out, 
and  to  E.  bladder,  blast,  inflate,  etc.,  and  perh.  blow  to 
bloom.]  1.  To  produce  a  current  of  air ;  to  move,  as  air, 
osp.  to  move  rapidly  or  with  power ;  as,  the  wind  blows. 
Hark  how  it  rains  and  blows  !  Walton. 

2.  To  send  forth  a  forcible  current  of  air,  as  from  the 
mouth  or  from  a  pair  of  bellows. 

3.  To  breathe  hard  or  quick ;  to  pant ;  to  puff. 

Here  is  Mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  and  blowing.    Shak. 

4.  To  sound  on  being  blown  into,  as  a  trumpet. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  bloio.  Milton. 

6.  To  spout  water,  etc.,  from  the  blowholes,  as  a  whale. 

6.  To  be  carried  or  moved  by  the  wind ;  as,  the  dust 
blotus  in  from  the  street. 

Tlie  grass  blows  from  their  graves  to  thy  own,   M.  Atmold, 

7.  To  talk  loudly  ;  to  boast ;  to  storm.     IColloq.} 
You  blow  behind  my  back,  but  dare  not  say  anything  to  my 

face.  Barlleti. 

To  blow  hot  and  cold  (a  saying  derived  from  a  fable  of 
.ffisop's),  to  favor  a  thing  at  one  time  and  treat  it  coldly 
at  another ;  or  to  appear  both  to  favor  and  to  oppose.  —  To 
blow  off,  to  let  steam  escape  through  a  passage  provided 
for  the  pui-pose  ;  as,  the  engine  or  steamer  is  blowitirr  off. 

—  To  blow  out.  (a)  To  be  driven  out  by  the  expansive  force 
of  a  gas  or  vapor ;  as,  a  steam  cock  or  valve  sometimes 
blows  out.  (4)  To  talk  violently  or  abusively.  [Low]  — 
To  blow  over,  to  pass  away  without  effect ;  to  cease,  or  be 
dissipated  ;  as,  the  storm  and  the  clouds  have  blo>cn  over. 

—  To  blow  up,  to  be  torn  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  air 
as  by  an  explosion  of  powder  or  gas  or  the  expansive  force 
of  steam ;  to  burst ;  to  explode ;  as,  a  powder  mill  or 
steam  boiler  blows  up.  "The  enemy's  magazines  blew 
up."  Taller. 

Blow,  V.  t.  1.  To  force  a  current  of  air  upon  with 
the  mouth,  or  by  other  means ;  as,  to  blow  the  fire. 

2.  To  drive  by  a  current  of  air  ;  to  impel ;  as,  the  tem- 
pest bleiv  the  ship  ashore. 

01^  at  sea  northeast  winds  blow 
Sabean  odors  from  the  spicy  shore.  Milton. 

3.  To  cause  air  to  pass  through  by  the  action  of  the 
mouth,  or  otherwise ;  to  cause  to  sound,  as  a  wind  in- 
strument ;  as,  to  bloiv  a  trumpet ;  to  blotv  an  organ. 

Hath  she  no  husband 
That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her  ?    Shak. 
Boy,  blow  the  ipipe  until  the  bubble  rise, 
Then  cast  it  off  to  iloat  upon  the  skies.  Pamell. 

4.  To  clear  of  contents  by  forcing  air  through ;  as,  to 
bloiD  an  egg ;  to  bloiu  one's  nose. 

5.  To  burst,  shatter,  or  destroy  by  an  explosion ;  — 
usually  with  up,  down,  open,  or  similar  adverb ;  as,  to 
bloto  up  a  building. 

6.  To  spread  by  report ;  to  publish ;  to  disclose. 

Through  the  court  his  courtesy  was  blown.      Dryden. 
His  language  does  his  knowledge  blow.         Whiting. 

7.  To  form  by  inflation  ;  to  swell  by  injecting  air  ;  as, 
to  bloio  bubbles ;  to  blow  glass. 

S.  To  inflate,  as  with  pride  ;  to  puff  up. 

Look  how  imagination  blows  him.  Shak. 

9.  To  put  out  of  breath ;  to  cause  to  blow  from  fa- 
tigue ;  as,  to  bloio  a  horse.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

10.  To  deposit  eggs  or  larvae  upon,  or  in  (meat,  etc. ). 

To  suffer 
The  flesh  fly  blow  my  mouth.  Shak. 

To  blow  great  guns,  to  blow  furiously  and  with  roaring 
blasts ;  —  said  of  the  wind  at  sea  or  along  the  coast.  —  To 


Wow  off,  to  empty  (a  boiler)  of  water  through  the  blow-off 
pipe,  while  under  steam  pressure ;  also,  to  eject  (steam, 
water,  sediment,  etc.)  from  a  boiler. —  To  blow  one's  own 
trumpet,  to  vaunt  one's  own  exploits,  or  sound  one's 
own  praises.  —  To  blow  out,  to  extinguish  by  a  current 
of  air,  as  a  candle.  —  To  blow  up.  (a)  To  fill  with  air ; 
to  swell ;  as,  to  blow  up  a  bladder  or  a  bubble.  (6)  To 
inflate,  as  with  pride,  self-conceit,  etc.  ;  to  puif  up ;  as, 
to  blow  one  up  with  flattery.  "  Blown  up  with  liigh  con- 
ceits engendering  pride."  Milton,  (c)  To  excite  ;  as,  to 
blow  up  a  contention,  {d)  To  burst,  to  raise  into  the 
air,  or  to  scatter,  by  an  explosion ;  as,  to  blow  up  a  fort, 
(c)  To  scold  violently  ;  as,  to  blow  h^j  a  person  for  some 
offense.    [CoUoq.] 

I  liave  blott-n  him  up  well  —  nobody  can  say  I  wink  at  what  he 
does.  6-'.  Eliot. 

—  To  blow  upon,  (a)  To  blast ;  to  taint ;  to  bring  into  dis- 
credit ;  to  render  stale,  unsavory,  or  worthless.  (6)  To 
inform  against.     [Colloq.] 

How  far  the  very  custom  of  hearing  anj^thing  spouted  witliers 
and  bloivs  upon  a  "fine  passage,  may  be  seen  in  those  specclies 
from  [Shakespeare's]  Henry  V.  wliich  are  current  in  the  mouths 
of  schoolboys.  C.  Lamb. 

A  lady's  maid  whose  character  had  been  blown  upon.  Macaulay. 

Blow  (bio),  re.  1.  A  blowing,  esp.,  a  violent  blowing 
of  the  vrind ;  a  gale ;  as,  a  heavy  blow  came  on,  and  the 
ship  put  back  to  port. 

2.  The  act  of  forcing  air  from  the  mouth,  or  through 
or  from  some  instrument ;  as,  to  give  a  hard  bloio  on  a 
whistle  or  horn ;  to  give  the  fire  a  blow  with  the  bellows. 

3.  The  spouting  of  a  whale. 

4.  {Metal.)  A  single  heat  or  operation  of  the  Besse- 
mer converter.  Raymond. 

5.  An  egg,  or  a  larva,  deposited  by  a  fly  on  or  in  flesh, 
or  the  act  of  depositing  it.  Chapman. 

Bl0Wl)all'  (-bal'),  n.    The  downy  seed  head  of  a  dan- 
delion, which  children  delight  to  blow  away.   B.  Jonson. 
Blow'en  (-en).   In.     A  i^rostitute  ;    a  courtesan ;     a 
Blow'ess  (-5s),  J      strumpet.     [ioi«]  Smart. 

Blow'er  (-er),  «.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  blows. 

2.  {Mech. )  A  device  for  producing  a  current  of  air  ; 
as :  (a)  A  metal  plate  temporarily  placed  before  the  up- 
per part  of  a  grate  or  open  fire.  (6)  A  machine  for  pro- 
ducing an  artificial  blast  or  current  of  air  by  pressure,  as 
for  increasing  the  draft  of  a  furnace,  ventilating  a  build- 
ing or  shaft,  cleansing  grain,  etc. 

3.  A  blowing  out  or  excessive  discharge  of  gas  from  a 
hole  or  fissure  in  a  mine. 

4.  The  whale ;  —  so  called  by  seamen,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  spoutiug  up  a  column  of  water. 

5.  {Zo'ol.)  A  small  fish  of  the  Atlantic  coast  {Tetrodon 
turgldus) ;  the  puffer. 

6.  A  braggart,  or  loud  talker.     \_Slang'[  Bartlett. 
Blow'fly'  (-fli'),  n.     {Zo'ol.)  Any  species  of  fly  of  the 

genus  3Iusca  that  de- 
posits its  eggs  or  young 
larvse  (called  flyblows 
and  maggots)  upon 
meat  or  other  animal 
products. 
BlOW'gun'    (-giin'), 
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A  tube,  as  of  cane  or  reed,  sometimes  twelve  feet  long, 
through  which  an  arrow  or  other  projectile  may  be  im- 
pelled by  the  force  of  the  breath.  It  is  a  weapon  much 
used  by  certain  Indians  of  America  and  the  West  Indies ; 
— called  also  blowpipe,  and  blowtube.     See  Sumpitan. 

BlOW'hOle'  (-hoi'),  n.  1.  A  cavern  in  a  cliff,  at  the 
water  level,  opening  to  the  air  at  its  farther  extremity, 
so  that  the  waters  rush  in  with  each  surge  and  rise  in  a 
lofty  jet  from  the  extremity. 

2.  A  nostril  or  spiracle  in  the  top  of  the  head  of  a 
whale  or  other  cetacean. 

51^°'  There  are  two  spiracles  or  blowholes  in  the  com- 
mon whales,  but  only  one  in  sperm  whales,  porpoises,  etc. 

3.  A  hole  in  the  ice  to  which  whales,  seals,  etc.,  come 
to  breathe. 

4.  {Founding)  An  air  hole  in  a  casting. 

Blown  (blon),  p.  p.  &  a.  1.  Swollen  ;  inflated  ;  dis- 
tended ;  puffed  up,  as  cattle  when  gorged  with  green 
food  which  develops  gas. 

2.  Stale ;  worthless. 

3.  Out  of  breath  ;  tired  ;  exhausted.  "  Their  horses 
much  blown."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  Covered  with  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  flies  ;  fly  blown. 
Blown,  p.  p.  &  a.     Opened ;  in  blossom  or  having 

blossomed,  as  a  flower.  Shak. 

Blow'-Off'  {hWoP  ;  115),  n.  1.  A  blowing  off  steam, 
water,  etc.  —  Also,  adj.  ;  as,  a  blow-off  cock  or  pipe. 

2.  An  outburst  of  temper  or  excitement.     \_Colloq.'\ 

Blow'-out'  (-ouf ),  re.  The  cleaning  of  the  flues  of  a 
boiler  from  scale,  etc.,  by  a  blast  of  steam. 

Blow'pipe'  (-pipO)  '"■■    1.  A  tube  for  directing  a  jet  of 
air  into  a  fire  or  into  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or 
candle,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  heat  on 
some  object. 

^W"  It  is  called  a  mouth  blowpipe  when 
used  with  the  mouth ;  but  for  both  chemical 
and  industrial  purposes,  it  is  often  worked 
by  a  bellows  or  other  contrivance.   The  com- 
mon mouth  blowpipe  is  a  papering  tube  with 
a  very  small  orifice  at  the  end  to  be  inserted 
in  the  flame.     The  o.ryhydrogen  blowpipe, 
invented  by  Dr.  Hare  in  1801,  is  an  instru- 
ment in  which  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  taken 
from  separate  reservoirs,  in  the  proportions 
of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxy-        _ 
gen,  are  burned  in  a  jet,  under  pressure.    It    Blowpipes, 
gives  a  heat  that  will  consume  the  diamond, 
fuse  platinum,  and  dissipate  in  vapor,  or  in  gaseous  forms, 
most  known  substances. 

2.  A  blowgun  ;  a  blowtube. 

Blowpipe  analysis  (Cliem.),  analysis  by  means  of  the 
blowpipe.  —  Blowpipe  reaction  (Chem.),  the  characteristic 
behavior  of  a  substance  subjected  to  a  test  by  means  of 
the  blowpipe. 

BlOW'polnt'  (blo'poinf),  re.     A  child's  game.     [Obs.l 

Blewse  (blouz),  n.     See  Blowze. 
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BlOWth  (bloth),  re.  [From  Blow  to  blossom;  cf, 
Gkowth.]  a  blossoming  ;  a  bloom.  [Obs.  or  ArchaicJ 
"In  the  blowth  and  bud."  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Blow'tube'  (blo'tub'),  re.     1.  A  blowgun.  Tylor. 

2.  A  similar  instrument,  commonly  of  tin,  used  by  boys 
for  discharging  paper  wads  and  other  light  missiles. 

3.  {Glassmaking)  A  long  wrought  iron  tube,  on  the  end 
of  wliich  the  workman  gathers  a  quantity  of  "  metal " 
(melted  glass),  and  through  which  he  blows  to  expand 
or  shape  it ;  —  called  also  blowingtube, and  blowpipe. 

Blow'  valve' (v51v').     {Much.)  See  Snifting  valve. 

BlOW'y  (blo'y ),  a .  Windy ;  as,  blowy  weather ;  a  blowy 
upland. 

Blowze  (blouz),  re.  [Prob.  from  the  same  root  as 
blush.']  A  ruddy,  fat-faced  woman ;  a  wench.  [06s.]  Shak. 

BlOWZed  (blouzd),  a.  Having  high  color  from  expo- 
sure to  the  weather ;  ruddy-faced ;  blowzy  ;  disordered. 
Huge  women  blowzed  with  health  and  wind.    Tennyson. 

Blowz'y  (blou'zy),  a.  Coarse  and  ruddy-faced ;  fat 
and  ruddy  ;  high  colored  ;  frowzy. 

Blub  (bliib),  V.  i.  &  i.  [Cf.  Bleb,  Blob.]  To  swell; 
to  puff  out,  as  with  weeping.     [06s.] 

Blub'ber  (blub'ber),  re.     [See  Blobbeb,  Blob,  Bleb.3 

1.  A  bubble. 

At  Ills  mouth  a  blubber  stood  of  foam.       Henryson- 

2.  The  fat  of  whales  and  other  large  sea  animals  from 
which  oil  is  obtained.  It  lies  immediately  under  th& 
skin  and  over  the  muscular  flesh. 

3.  {Zo'ol.)  A  large  sea  nettle  or  medusa. 
Blub'ber,  v.  i.      limp.  &  p.  p.  Blubbered  (-herd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blubbering.]    To  weep  noisUy,  or  so  as 
to  disfigure  the  face ;  to  cry  in  a  childish  manner. 

She  wept,  she  blubbered,  and  she  tore  her  hair.      Swift. 

Blub'ber,  v.  t.  1.  To  swell  or  disfigure  (the  face)  with 
weeping ;  to  wet  with  tears. 

Dear  Cloe,  how  blubbered  is  that  pretty  face  I     Prior. 

2.  To  give  vent  to  (tears)  or  utter  (broken  words  or 
cries) ;  —  with  forth  or  out. 

Blub'bered  (-herd),  p.  p.  &  a.  Swollen  ;  turgid ;  as, 
a  blubbered  lip.  Spenser, 

Blub'ber-ing,  n.    The  act  of  weeping  noisily. 
He  spake  well  save  that  his  blubbering  interrupted  him,  Winthrop. 

Blub'ber-y  (blub'ber-y),  a.  1.  Swollen  ;  protuberant. 

2.  Like  blubber ;  gelatinous  and  quivering ;  as,  a 
blubbery  mass. 

Blu'cher  (blu'ker),  n.  A  kind  of  half  boot,  named 
from  the  Prussian  general  Bliicher.  Thackeray. 

Bludg'eon  (bluj'vin),  re.  [Cf.  Ir.  blocan  a  little  block, 
Gael,  plocan  a  mallet,  W.  plocyn,  dim.  of  ploc  block ;  or 
perh.  connected  with  E.  blow  a  stroke.  Cf.  Block,  Blow 
a  stroke,]  A  short  stick,  with  one  end  loaded,  or  thicker 
and  heavier  than  the  other,  used  as  an  offensive  weapon. 

Blue  (blii),  a.  [Compar.  Bluer  (-er) ;  stiperl.  Bluest.] 
[OE,  bla,  bio,  blew,  blue,  livid,  black,  fr.  leel.  bldr  livid  ; 
akin  to  Dan.  blaa  blue,  Sw.  bla,  D.  blauw,  OHG.  6^50, 
G.  blau;  but  influenced  in  form  by  F.  bleu,  from  OHG. 
blao.']  1.  Having  the  color  of  the  clear  sky,  or  a  hue 
resembling  it,  whether  lighter  or  darker ;  as,  the  deep, 
bhie  sea ;  as  blue  as  a  sapphire  ;  blue  violets.  "  The  blue 
firmament."  Milton. 

2.  Pale,  without  redness  or  glare,  —  said  of  a  flame ; 
hence,  of  the  color  of  burning  brimstone,  betokening 
the  presence  of  ghosts  or  devils ;  as,  the  candle  burns 
blue  ;  the  air  was  bine  with  oaths. 

3.  Low  in  spirits ;  melancholy  ;  as,  to  feel  blue. 

4.  Suited  to  produce  low  spirits ;  glooiny  in  prospect ; 
as,  things  looked  blue.    [_Collog.'\ 

6.  Severe  or  over  strict  in  morals ;  gloomy ;  as,  blue 
and  sour  religionists ;  suiting  one  who  is  over  strict  in 
morals ;  inculcating  an  impracticable,  severe,  or  gloomy 
morality ;  as,  blue  laws. 

6.  Literary;  —  applied  to  women;  —  an  abbreviation 
of  bluestocking.      ICollog.'] 

The  ladies  were  very  blue  and  well  informed.  Tliackeray. 
Blue  asbestUB.  See  Crooidolite.  —  Blue  black,  of,  or 
having,  a  very  dark  blue  color,  almost  black.  —  BIn» 
blood.  See  under  Blood. — Blue  buck  (Zo'ol.),  a  small  South 
African  antelope  ( Cephalophus  pygmxus) ;  also  applied  to 
a  larger  species  (.lEgoceras  leucophxus) ;  the  blaubok.  — 
Bine  cod  (Zo'ol.),  the  buffalo  cod. —Blue  crab  (Zo'ol.),  the 
common  edible  crab  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  (Callinectes  hastatus).  — 'Bine  curls  (Bot.),  a  com- 
mon plant  (Trichostema  dichotomum),  resembling  penny- 
royal, and  hence  called  also  bastard  pennyroyal.  —  Blue 
devils,  apparitions  supposed  to  be  seen  by  persons  suffer- 
ing with  delirium  tremens :  hence,  very  low  spirits.  "  Can 
Gumbo  shut  the  hall  door  upon  blue  devils,  or  lay  them 
all  in  a  red  sea  of  claret  ?  "  Thackeray.  —  Blue  gage.  See 
imder  Gage,  a  plum.  —  Blue  gum,  an  Australian  myrta- 
ceous  tree  (Eucalyptus  globulus),  of  the  loftiest  propor- 
tions, now  cultivated  in  tropical  and  warm  temperate  re- 
fions  for  its  timber,  and  as  a  protection  against  malaria, 
he  essential  oil  is  beginning  to  be  used  in  medicine. 
The  timber  is  very  useful.  See  Eucalyptus.  —  Blue  jack. 
Blue  stone,  blue  vitriol ;  sulphate  of  copper.  —  Blue  jacket, 
a  man-of-war's  man ;  a  sailor  wearing  a  naval  uniform.  — 
Blue  jaundice.  See  under  Jaundice.  —  Blue  laws,  a  name 
first  used  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  describe  certain 
supposititious  laws  of  extreme  rigor  reported  to  have 
been  enacted  in  New  Haven ;  hence,  any  puritanical  laws. 

tU.  S.] — Blue  light,  a  composition  which  bums  with  a 
rilliant  blue  flame ;  —  used  in  pyrotechnics  and  as  a  night 
signal  at  sea,  and  in  military  operations.  —  Blue  mantle 
(Her.),  one  of  the  four  pursuivants  of  the  English  college 
of  arms ;  —  so  called  from  the  color  of  his  official  robes. 
—  Bine  mass,  a  preparation  of  mercury  from  which  is 
formed  the  blue  pill.  McElrath.  —  Blue  mold,  or  mould, 
the  blue  fungus  (Aspergillus  glaucus)  which  grows  on 
cheese.  Brande  a:  C.  —  Blue  Monday,  a  Monday  follow- 
ing a  Sunday  of  dissipation,  or  itself  given  to  dissipa. 
tion  (as  the  Monday  before  Lent).  -Blue  ointment  (Med.), 
mercurial  ointment.  —  Blue  Peter  (British  Marine),  a  blue 
flag  with  a  white  square  in  the  center,  used  as  a  signal 
for  sailing,  to  recall  boats,  etc.  It  is  a  corruption  of  blue 
repeater,  one  of  the  British  signal  flags.  —  Blue  pill.  (Med.) 
(a)  A  pill  of  prepared  mercury,  used  as  an  aperient,  etc. 
(6)  Blue  mass.  —  Blue  ribbon,     (a)  The  ribbon  worn  by 
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members  of  the  order  of  the  Garter ;  —  hence,  a  member  of 
that  order.  (6)  Anything  the  attainment  of  whicli  is  an 
object  of  great  ambition  ;  a  distinction  ;  a  prize.  "  These 
[scholarsliips]  were  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  college. "  Fur- 
rar.  (e)  The  distmctive  badge  of  certain  temperance  or 
total  abstinence  organizations,  as  of  the  illue  ribbon 
Army. —Blue  ruin,  utter  ruin;  also,  gin.  [i'Hi/.  Slung} 
Carlijle. — Blue  spar  (J/ire.),  azure  spar;  lazidite.  See 
Lazulite.  —  Blue  thrush  (Zo'dl.),  a  European  and  Asiatic 
thrush  {Petroco:isf/p/ufs  ct/anefts).  —  Blue  verditer.  See 
Veroiter.  —  Blue  vitriol  (Clicin.),  sulphate  of  copper,  a 
violet  blue  crystallized  salt,  used  in  electric  batteries, 
calico  prmting,  etc.  —  Blue  water,  the  open  ocean.  —  To 
look  blue,  to  look  disheartened  or  dejected.  —  True  blue, 
genuine  and  thorough ;  not  modified,  nor  mixed  ;  not 
spurious ;  sjiecifically,  of  uncompromising  Presbyterian- 
ism,  blue  being  the  color  adopted  by  the  Covenanters. 
For  his  religion  ... 

'T  was  Presbyterian,  trite  blue.  Hudibras. 

Blue(blu),«.  1.  Oneof  the  seven  colors  into  which  the 
rays  of  light  divide  tliemselves,  when  refracted  through 
a  glass  prism ;  tlie  color  of  tlie  clear  sky,  or  a  color  re- 
sembling tliat,  wliether  lighter  or  darker ;  a  pigment  hav- 
ing such  color.     Sometimes,  poetically,  the  sky. 

2.  A  pedantic  woni.an ;  a  bluestocking.     \_Colloq.'] 

3.  pi.  [Short  for  blue  devils.']  Low  spirits;  a  fit  of 
despondency;  melancholy.     \_CoUoq.'\ 

Berlin  blue,  Prussian  blue. — Mineral  blue.  See  under 
Mineral.  —  Prussian  blue.    See  under  Prussian. 

Blue,  V.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Blued  (blud) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  I3LUING.]  To  make  blue ;  to  dye  of  a  blue  color ; 
to  make  blue  by  heating,  as  metals,  etc. 

Blue'back'  (-bak'),  «.  (Zodl.)  (a)  A  trout  {Salmo 
oquassa)  inhabiting  some  of  the  lakes  of  Maine,  (b)  A 
salmon  (Oncorhynchus  nerka)  of  the  Columbia  River 
and  northward,  (c)  An  American  river  herring  (CT«^ea 
asstivalis),  closely  allied  to  the  alewife. 

BlueOieard  (-berd),  ?^.  The  hero  of  a  medifeval  French 
nursery  legend,  who,  leaving  liome,  enjoined  his  young 
wife  not  to  open  a  certain  room  in  his  castle.  She  en- 
tered it,  and  found  the  murdered  bodies  of  his  former 
wives.  —  Also  used  adjectively  of  a  subject  which  it  is 
forbidden  to  investigate. 

The  Bluebeard  chamber  of  his  mind,  into  which  no  eye  but 
his  own  must  look.  C'arlyle. 

Bluebell'  (-bel'),  re.  {Bot.)  (a)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Campanula,  especially  the  Campanula  rotundi/olia , 
which  bears  blue  bell-shaped  flowers  ;  the  harebell.  (6)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Scilla  (Scilla  nutans). 

Blue'berry  (-bgr-ry),  re.  [Cf.  Blaeberry.]  (So<.)  The 
berry  of  several  species  of  Vaccinluw ,  an  ericaceous  ge- 
nus, differing  from  the  American  huckleberries  in  con- 
taining numerous  minute  seeds  instead  of  ten  nutlets. 
The  commonest  species  are  V.  Pennsylvanicum  and  V. 
vacillans.     V.  corymbosum  is  the  tall  blueberry. 

Blue'bUl'  (-bil'),  re.  {Zodl.)  A  duck  of  the  genus  Fu- 
ligula.  Two  American  species  {F.  marila  and  F.  affinis) 
are  common.    See  Scaup  duck. 

Blue'bird'  (blS'berd'),  re. 
(Zodl. )  A  small  song  bird  {Sia- 
lia  slalis),  very  common  in  the 
United  States,  and,  in  the 
north,  one  of  the  earliest  to 
arrive  in  spring.  The  male  is 
blue,  with  the  breast  reddish. 
It  is  related  to  the  European 
robin. 

Fairy  bluebird  (Zodl.).,  a  brilliant 
Indian  or  East  Indian  bird  of  the 
genus  Irena,  of  several  species. 

Blue'  bon'net  or  Blue'- 
bon'net  (-bon'net),  re.  1.  A 
broad,  flat  Scottish  cap  of  blue 
woolen,  or  one  wearing  such 
cap ;  a  Scotchman. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant.    Same  as  Bluebottle. 

3.  {Zodl.)  The  European  blue  titmouse  {Parus  cceru- 
leus) ;  the  bluecap. 

Blue'  book'  (bS8k').  1.  A  parliamentary  publica- 
tion, so  called  from  its  blue  paper  covers.     \_Eng.'] 

2.  The  United  States  official  "Biennial  Register." 

Blue'bot'tle  (-bot't'l),  n.  \.  (Bot.)  A  plant  (Centau- 
•rea  cyanus)  which  grows  in  grain  fields.  It  receives  its 
name  from  its  blue  bottle-shaped  flowers. 

2.  (Zodl.)  A  large  and  troublesome  species  of  blowfly 
(Musca  vomitoria).  _  Its  body  is  steel  blue. 

Blue'breast'  (blu'bresf),  re.  (Zodl.)  A  small  Eu- 
ropean bird ;  the  blue-throated  warbler. 

Blue'cap'  (-kap'),  re.  1.  (Zodl.)  (a)  The  bluepoll. 
(b)  The  blue  bonnet  or  blue  titmouse. 

2.  A  Scot;  a  Scotchman;  —  so  named  from  wearing  a 
blue  bonnet.     [Poetic]  Shah. 

Blue'coat'  (-kof),  re.  One  dressed  in  blue,  aa  a  sol- 
dier, a  sailor,  a  beadle,  etc. 

Blue'-eye'  (blu'i'),  re.  (Zodl.)  The  blue-cheeked 
honeysucker  of  Australia. 

Blue'-eyed'  (blu'-id'),  a.     Having  blue  eyes. 

Blue-eyed  grass  (Bot.),  a.  grasslike  lAsaat  (SisyrincMum 
anceps),  with  small  flowers  of  a  delicate  blue  color. 

Blue'fin'  (-fin'),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  species  of  whitefish 
(Coregonus  nigripinnis)  found  in  Lake  Michigan. 


Bluebird  {^iatia  sialic). 


Blueflsh  (Pomatomus  sallatrix). 

Blne'llsh'  (-fTsV),  n.    (Zodl.)  l.  A  large  voracious 
fish  (Pomatomus  sallatrix),   of   the  family  Carangidse, 


Blue  Jay  (.Q/anocitta 
cristata'). 


valued  as  a  food  fish,  and  widely  distributed  on  the 
American  coast.  On  the  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island 
coast  it  is  called  the  horse  mackerel,  in  Virginia  salt- 
water tailor,  or  skipjack. 

2.  A  West  Indiim  fish  (Plaiyglossus  radiatiis),  of  the 
family  Labridae. 

^W^  The  name  is  applied  locally  to  other  species  of 
fishes ;  as  the  cmmer,  sea  bass,  squeteague,  etc. 

Blue'gown'  (blu'goun'),  n.  One  of  a  class  of  pau- 
pers or  pensioners,  or  licensed  beggars,  in  Scotland,  to 
whom  annually  on  the  king's  birthday  were  distributed 
certain  alms,  including  a  blue  gown ;  a  beadsman. 

Blue'  grass'  (gras').  (Bot.)  A  species  of  grass  (Poa 
compressa)  with  bluish  green  stems,  valuable  in  thin 
gravelly  soils ;  wire  grass. 

Kentucky  blue  grass,  a  species  of  grass  (Poa.  pratensis) 
which  has  running  rootstocks  and  spreads  rapidly.  It  is 
valuable  as  a  pasture  grass,  as  it  endures  both  winter  and 
drought  better  than  other  kinds,  and  is  very  nutritious. 

Blue'   Jay   (ja').      (Zodl.)  The   common  jay   of  the 
United    States    (Cyanocilta,    or 
Cyanura,    cristata).       The    pre- 
dominant color  is  bright  blue. 

Blue'-John'  (-j5n'),  re.  A  name 
given  to  fluor  spar  in  Derbyshire, 
where  it  is  used  for  ornamental 
purposes. 

Blne'ly,  adv.  With  a  blue 
color.  Swift. 

Blue'ness,  n.  The  quality  of 
being  blue ;  a  blue  color.     Boyle. 

Blue'nose  (-noz),  n.  A  nick- 
name for  a  Nova  Scotian. 

Blue'poll' (-pol'),  re.  \_Blue  + 
poll  head.]  (Zodl.)  A  kind  of 
salmon  (Salmo  Cambricus)  found 
in  Wales. 

Blue'print.     See  under  Print. 

Blue'stock'lng  (-stok'Tng),  re. 

1.  A  literary  lady ;  a  female  pedant.     \_Colloq.] 
15^°°  As  explained  in  Boswell's  "  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson," 

this  term  is  derived  from  the  name  given  to  certain  meet- 
ings held  by  ladies,  in  Jolmson's  time,  for  conversation 
with  aistinguished  literary  men.  An  eminent  attendant 
of  these  assemblies  was  a  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  who  always 
wore  blue  stockings.  He  was  so  much  distinguished  for 
his  conversational  powers  that  hia  absence  at  any  time 
was  felt  to  be  a  great  loss,  so  that  the  remark  became 
common,  "  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue  stock- 
ings." Hence  these  meetings  were  sportively  called 
bluestocking  clubs,  and  the  ladies  who  attended  them, 
bluestockings. 

2.  (Zodl.)  The  AvaeTican  a-vocet(Eecurv irostra  Amer- 
icana). 

Blue'stOCk'lng-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  character  or 
manner  of  a  bluestocking ;  female  pedantry.     [Colloq.] 

Blue'stone'  (-ston'),  re.     1.  Blue  vitriol.     Dunglison. 

2.  A  grayish  blue  building  stone,  as  that  commonly 
used  in  the  eastern  United  States. 

Blue'throat'  (-throf),  re.  (Zodl.)  A  singing  bird  of 
northern  Europe  and  Asia  ( Cyanecula  Suecica),  related 
to  the  nightingales ;  —  called  also  blue-throated  robin  and 
blue-throated  warbler. 

Blu'ets  (-ets),  re.  [P.  bluet,  bleuet,  dim.  of  bleu  blue. 
See  Blue,  a.]  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  several  different 
species  of  plants  having  blue  flowers,  as  the  Houstonia 
ccerulea,  the  Centatirea  cyanus  or  bluebottle,  and  the 
Vaccinium  angustifolium. 

Blue'-veined'  (-vand'),  a.  Having  blue  veins  or  blue 
streaks. 

Blue'wlng'  (-wing'),  re.  (Zodl.)  The  blue-winged  teal. 
See  Teal. 

Blue'y  (blu'y),  a.     Bluish.  Southey. 

Bluff  (bliif),  a.  [Cf.  CD.  blaf  flat,  broad,  blaffaert 
one  with  a  broad  face,  also,  a  boaster;  or  G.  verbluffen 
to  confuse,  LG.  bluffen  to  frighten ;  of  unknown  ori- 
gin.] 1.  Having  a  broad,  flattened  front;  as,  the  bluff 
bows  of  a  ship.     "5?m^  visages. "  Irving. 

2.  Rising  steeply  with  a  flat  or  rounded  front.  "A 
bluff  or  bold  shore."  Falconer. 

Its  banks,  if  not  really  steep,  had  a  bluff  and  precipitous  as- 
pect. Judd. 

3.  Surly;  churlish;  gruff;  rough. 

4.  Abrupt ;  roughly  frank  ;  unceremonious  ;  blunt ; 
brusque  ;  as,  a  bluff  answer  ;  a  bluff  manner  of  talking  ; 
a  J^iyf  sea  captain.     "^Zrejf  King  Hal. "       Sir  W.  Scott. 

There  is  indeed  a  bluff  pertinacity  which  is  a  proper  defense 
in  a  moment  of  surprise.  /.  Taylor. 

Bluff,  n.     1.  A  high,  steep  bank,  as  by  a  river  or  the 

sea,  or  beside  a  ravine  or  plain  ;  a  cliff  with  a  broad  face. 

Beach,  bluff,  and  wave,  adieu.  Whittier. 

2.  An  act  of  bluffing  ;  an  expression  of  self-confidence 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidation ;  braggadocio  ;  as,  that  is 
only  bluff,  or  a  bltiff. 

3.  A  game  at  cards ;  poker.     lU.  S.]  Bartlett. 
Bluff,  V.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Bluffed  (bluft) ;  p.  pr.  & 

1)6.  re.  Bluffing.]  1.  (PoA-er)  To  deter  (an  opponent)  from 
taking  the  risk  of  betting  on  his  hand  of  cards,  as  the 
bluffer  does  by  betting  heavily  on  his  own  hand  although 
it  may  be  of  less  value.     [(/.  S.] 

2.  To  frighten  or  deter  from  accomplishing  a  purpose 
by  making  a  show  of  confidence  in  one's  strength  or  re- 
sources; aa,  he  bhiffed  me  ofl.     [Colloq.] 

Bluff,  V.  i.    To  act  as  in  the  game  of  bluff. 

Bluff'-bowed'  (-bond'),  a.  (Naut.)  Having  broad  and 
flat  bows ;  —  the  opposite  of  lean. 

Bluffer  (bluf'er),  re.     One  who  bluffs. 

Bluff'-head'ed  (-hed'ed),  a.  (Naut.)  Built  with  the 
stem  nearly  straight  up  and  down. 

Bluff'ness,  re.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  bluff. 

Bluff'y  (-3?),  a.    1.  Having  bluffs,  or  bold,  steep  banks. 

2.  Inclined  to  be  bluff  ;  brusque. 

Blu'lng  (blu'Tng),  re.  1.  The  act  of  rendering  blue ; 
as,  the  bluint]  of  steel.  Tomlinson. 


2.  Something  to  give  a  bluish  tint,  as  indigo,  or  prep- 
arations used  by  washerwomen. 

Blu'ish  (blu'ish),  a.  Somewhat  blue ;  as,  bluish 
veins.  ^'' Bluish  mists.'"  Di-yden. — Blu'ish-ly,  adt;. — 
Blu'ish-ness,  re. 

Blun'der  (bliin'der),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blundered 
(-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blundering.]  [OE.  blundcren, 
blondren,  to  stir,  confuse,  blunder  ;  perh.  allied  to  blend 
to  mix,  to  confound  by  mixture.]  1.  To  make  a  gross 
error  or  mistake ;  as,  to  blunder  in  writing  or  preparing 
a  medical  prescription.  '      Swift. 

2.  To  move  in  an  awkward,  clumsy  manner ;  to  floun- 
der and  stumble. 

I  was  never  distinguished  for  address,  and  have  often  even 
blundered  in  making  my  bow.  Ooldsmith. 

Yet  knows  not  how  to  iind  the  uncertain  place, 
And  blunders  on,  and  staggers  every  pace.  Dryden. 

To  blunder  on.  (a)  To  continue  blunderuig.  (t)  To  find 
or  reacli  as  if  by  an  accident  involving  more  or  less  stu- 
pidity,—aijpliea  to  something  desirable;  as,  to  blunder 
on  a  useful  discovery. 

Blun'der,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  blunder.  [OJs.]^  "  To 
Wureder  an  adversary. "  jDitton. 

2.  To  do  or  treat  in  a  blundering  manner ;  to  confuse. 
He  blunders  and  confounds  all  these  together.    SiilliutjJIeet. 

Blun'der,  re.     1.  Confusion  ;  disturbance.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  gross  error  or  mistake,  resulting  from  careless- 
ness, stupidity,  or  culpable  ignorance. 

Syn.  —  Blunder,  Error,  Mistake,  Bull.  An  eri-or  is 
a  departure  or  deviation  from  that  which  is  right  or  cor- 
rect ;  as,  an  error  of  the  press ;  an  error  of  judgment.  A 
mistake  is  the  interchange  or  taking  of  one  thing  for  an- 
other, through  haste,  inadvertence,  etc. ;  as,  a  careless 
mistake.  A  blunder  is  a  mistake  or  error  of  a  gross  kind. 
It  supposes  a  person  to  flounder  on  in  his  course,  from 
carelessness,  ignorance,  or  stupidity.  A  bull  is  a  verbal 
blunder  containing  a  laughable  incongruity  of  ideas. 

Blun'der-bUSS  (-bus),  re.  [Either  f  r.  blunder  -j-  D.  bus 
tube,  box,  akin  to  G.  bilchse  box,  gun,  E.  box  ;  or  corrupt- 
ed fr.  D.  donderbus  (literally)  thunder  box,  gun,  mus- 
ket.]    1.  A  short  gun  or  fire-  j^ 

arm,  with  a  large  bore,  capa-   1)   '"  ':  ^-^j''°'| "  '■ ''"" ii  1 1 "'"""iil 
ble  of  holding  a  number  of  y|^ 
balls,  and  intended  to  do  ex- 1^^    „,     j    u 
ecution  without  exact  aim.  Blunderbuss. 

2.  A  stupid,  blundering  fellow.  Halliwell. 

Blun'der-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  is  apt  to  blunder. 

Blun'der-head'  (-bed'),  re.  [Blunder  -f  head.]  A 
stupid,  blundering  fellow. 

Blun'der-ing,  a.    Characterized  by  blunders. 

Blun'der-ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  blundering  manner. 

Blunge  (bliiiij),  V.  t.  To  amalgamate  and  blend ;  to 
beat  up  or  mix  in  water,  as  clay. 

Blun'ger  (bltin'jer),  n.  [Corrupted  from  plunger.]  A 
wooden  blade  with  a  cross  handle,  used  for  mixing  the 
clay  in  potteries  ;  a  plunger.  Tomlinson. 

Blun'ging  (-jTng),  re.  The  process  of  mixing  clay  in 
potteries  with  a  blunger.  Tomlinson. 

Blunt  (blunt),  a.  [Cf.  Prov.  G.  bludde  a  dull  or  blunt 
knife,  Dan.  blunde  to  sleep,  Sw.  &  Icel.  bhmda  ;  or  perh. 
akin  to  E.  blind.]  1.  Having  a  thick  edge  or  point,  as 
an  instrument ;  dull ;  not  sharp. 

The  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt.  Shak. 

2.  DuU  in  understanding ;  slow  of  discernment ;  stu- 
pid ;  —  opposed  to  acute. 

His  wits  are  not  so  blunt.  Shak. 

,  3.  Abrupt  in  address ;  plain  ;  unceremonious ;  want- 
ing the  forms  of  civility  ;  rough  in  manners  or  speech. 
"  Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behavior."  "  A  plain, 
blunt  man."  Shak. 

4.  Hard  to  impress  or  penetrate.     [P.] 
I  find  my  heart  hardened  and  blunt  to  new  impressions.    Pope. 
^W^  Blunt  is  much  used  in  composition,  as  blunt-eisei, 
6/Mn^-sighted,  blunt-spoken. 

Syn.  — Obtuse ;  dull;  pointless;  curt;  short;  coarse; 
rude  ;  brusque  ;  impolite ;  uncivil. 

Blunt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Blunted  ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n. 
Blunting.]  1.  To  dull  the  edge  or  point  of,  by  making 
it  thicker  ;  to  make  blunt.  Shak. 

2.  To  repress  or  weaken,  as  any  appetite,  desire,  or 
power  of  the  mind ;  to  impair  the  force,  keenness,  or 
susceptibility,  of ;  as,  to  blunt  the  feelings. 

Blunt,  re.     1.  A  fencer's  foil.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  short  needle  with  a  strong  point.    See  Needle. 

3.  Money.  [Cant]  Beaconsfield. 
Blunt'ish,  a.  Somewhat  blunt.  —  Blunt'ish-ness,  re. 
Blunt'ly,  adv.  In  a  blunt  manner  ;  coarsely  ;  plainly  ; 

abruptly ;  without  delicacy,  or  the  usual  forms  of  civility. 

Sometimes  after  blvnthi  giving  his  opinions,  he  would  quietly 
lay  himself  asleep  until  the  end  of  their  deliberations.     Jeffrey. 

Blunt'ness,  n.  1.  Want  of  edge  or  point ;  dullness ; 
obtuseness  ;  want  of  sharpness. 

The  multitude  of  elements  and  hhmlness  of  angles.    Holland. 

2.  Abruptness  of  address ;  rude  plainness.  "  Blunt- 
ree.M  of  speech. "  Boyle. 

Blunt'-wit'ted  (-wTt'ted),  a.    Dull ;  stupid. 

Bhmt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanor  I  Slink. 

Blur  (blQr),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blurred  (blfird) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Blurring.]  [Prob.  of  same  origin  as  blear.  See 
Blear.]  1.  To  render  obscure  by  making  the  form  or 
outline  of  confused  and  uncertain,  as  by  soiling ;  to 
smear  ;  to  make  indistinct  and  confused  ;  as,  to  blur 
manuscript  by  liandling  it  while  damp ;  to  bhir  the  im- 
pression of  a  woodcut  by  an  excess  of  ink. 

But  time  hath  nothing  blurred  tliose  lines  of  favor 
Which  then  he  wore.  Sliak. 

2.  To  cause  imperfection  of  vision  in ;  to  dim ;  to 
darken. 

Her  eyes  are  blurred  with  the  lightning's  glare.    J.  Jl.  Drake. 

3.  To  sully  ;  to  stain  ;  to  blemish,  as  reputation. 

Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own. 
But  can  not  blur  my  lost  renown.  Nudibras. 

Syn.  — To  spot;  blot;  disfigure;  stain;  sully. 
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Blur  (blQr),  n.  1.  That  whic'n  obscures  without  effa- 
cing ;  a  stain ;  a  blot,  as  upon  paper  or  other  substance. 

As  for  those  "Who  cleanse  blurs  with  blotted  fingers,  they 
make  it  worse.  Fuller. 

2.  A  dim,  confused  appearance  ;  indistinctness  of 
vision ;  as,  to  see  tilings  with  a  blur;  it  was  all  blu7\ 

3.  A  moral  stain  or  blot. 

Lest  she  . . .  will  with  her  railing  set  a  great  blur  on  mine  hon- 
esty and  good  name.  Vdall. 

Blur'ry  (blQr'ry),  a.     Full  of  blurs;  blurred. 

Blurt  (blQrt),  V.  I.  limp.  &p.  p.  Blurted  ;  p.  pr.  H, 
rJ.  n.  Blurting.]  [Cf.  Blare.]  To  utter  suddenly  and 
unadvisedly  ;  to  divulge  inconsiderately  ;  to  ejaculate  ; 
—  commonly  with  out. 

Others  .  .  .  can  not  hold,  but  blurt  out,  those  words  which 
afterward  they  are  forced  to  eat.  Ilaleunll. 

To  blurt  at,  to  speak  contemptuously  of .    [06s.]     Sliak. 

Blush  (blush),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blushed  (blusht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blushing.]  [OE.  blusc/ieti  to  shine,  look, 
turn  red,  AS.  blyscan  to  glow ;  akin  to  blysa  a  torch,  ahly- 
sian  to  blush,  D.   blozen,  Dan.  hlusse  to  blaze,  blusli.] 

1.  To  become  suffused  with  red  in  the  cheeks,  as  from 
a  sense  of  shame,  modesty,  or  confusion ;  to  become  red 
from  such  cause,  as  the  cheeks  or  face. 

To  the  nuptial  bower 
I  led  her  blusJmif/  like  the  morn.  Jlilton. 

In  the  presence  of  the  shameless  and  unblushing,  the  young 
offender  is  ashamed  to  blush.  Bucfcminster. 

He  would  stroke 
The  head  of  modest  and  ingenuous  worth, 
That  blushed  at  its  own  praise.  Cowper. 

2.  To  grow  red  ;  to  have  a  red  or  rosy  color. 

The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  loth  to  set. 

But  stayed,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush.    Shak. 

3.  To  have  a  warm  and  delicate  color,  as  some  roses 
and  other  flowers. 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen.     T.  Gray. 
Blush,  V.  i.    1.  To  suffuse  with  a  blush ;  to  redden ; 
to  make  roseate.     \_Obs.} 

To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again.  Shak: 

2.  To  express  or  make  known  by  blushing. 

I  '11  blush  you  thanks.  Shak. 

Blush,  n.  1.  A  suffusion  of  the  cheeks  or  face  with 
red,  as  from  a  sense  of  shame,  confusion,  or  modesty. 

The  rosy  blu^h  of  love.  Trumbull. 

2.  A  red  or  reddish  color ;  a  rosy  tint. 

Light's  last  blushes  tinged  the  distant  hills.    Lyttleton. 
At  first  blush,  or  At  the  first  blush,  at  the  first  appear- 
ance or  view.    "  At  the  first  blush,  we  tliought  they  had 
been  ships  come  from  France."     HaHuijt.    This  phrase 
is  used  now  more  of  ideas,  opinions,  etc.,  than  of  material 
things.     "All  purely  identical  propositions,   obviously, 
and  at  first  blusli,  appear,"  etc.    Locke.  —To  put  to  the 
blush,  to  cause  to  blush  with  shame ;  to  put  to  shame. 
Blush'er  (blQsh'er),  re.     One  that  blushes. 
Blush'et  (-et),  n.     A  modest  girl.  [06s.]    B.  Jonson. 
Blush'ful  (-ful),  a.    Full  of  blushes. 

While  from  his  ardent  look  the  turning  Spring 
Averts  her  bhtsft/ul  face.  Thomson. 

Blush'lng,  a.  Showing  blushes ;  rosy  red  ;  having  a 
warm  and  delicate  color  like  some  roses  and  other  flow- 
ers ;  blooming  ;  ruddy  ;  roseate. 

The  dappled  pink  and  hlushiug  rose.  Prior. 

Blush'lng,  n.  The  act  of  turning  red  ;  the  appearance 
of  a  reddish  color  or  flush  upon  the  cheeks. 

Blush'ing-ly,  adv.      In  a  blushing  manner ;  with  a 
blush  or  blushes  ;  as,  to  answer  or  confess  blushingly.      . 
Blush'less,  a.  Free  from  blushes ;  incapable  of  blush- 
ing ;  shameless ;  impudent. 

Vice  now,  secure,  her  blushless  front  shall  raise.    Dodsley. 

Blush'y  (-y),  a.    Like  ablush  ;  having  the  color  of  a 

blush;  rosy.     [iJ.]    "  A  6fesAy  color."  Harvey. 

Blus'ter  (bliis'ter),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Blustered 

(-terd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Blustering.]     [Allied  to  blasl.l 

1.  To  blow  fitfully  with  violence  and  noise,  as  wind ; 
to  be  windy  and  boisterous,  as  the  weather. 

And  ever-threatening  storms 
Of  Chaos  blustenng  round.  Milton. 

2.  To  talk  with  noisy  violence  ;  to  swagger,  as  a  turbu- 
lent or  boasting  person ;  to  act  in  a  noisy,  tumultuous 
way ;  to  play  the  bully  ;  to  storm ;  to  rage. 

Your  ministerial  directors  blustered  like  tragic  tyrants.    Burke. 

Blus'ter,  v.  t.  To  utter,  or  do,  with  noisy  violence ; 
to  force  by  blustering ;  to  bully. 

He  bloweth  and  blustereth  out  .  .  .  his  abominable  blasphe- 
my. Sir  T.  More. 

As  if  therewith  he  meant  to  bluster  all  princes  into  a  perfect 
obedience  to  his  commands.  Fuller. 

Blus'ter,  «.  1.  Fitful  noise  and  violence,  as  of  a 
storm ;  violent  winds  ;  boisterousness. 

To  the  winds  they  set 
Their  corners,  when  with  bluster  to  confound 
Sea,  air,  and  shore.  Hilton. 

2.  Noisy  and  violent  or  threatening  talk ;  noisy  and 
boastful  language.  VEstrange. 

Syn.  —  Noise  ;  boisterousness ;  tumult ;  turbulence ; 
confusion ;  boasting ;  swaggering  ;  bullying. 

BlUS'ter-er  (blus'tei-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
blusters ;  a  noisy  swaggerer. 

Blus'ter-lng,  a.  l.  Exhibiting  noisy  violence,  as  the 
wind  ;  stormy  ;  tumultuous. 

A  tempest  and  a  blustering  day.  Shak. 

2.  Uttering  noisy  threats ;  noisy  and  swaggering ;  bois- 
terous.    "  A  blustering  feWovr."  L^ Estrange. 

BlUS'ter-ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  blustering  manner. 

Blus'ter-OUS  C-iis),  a.  Inclined  to  bluster ;  given  to 
blustering;  blustering.  Mailer/. 

Blus'trous  (bliis'trus),  a.     Blusterous.  Shak. 

Bo  (bo),  interj.  [Cf.  W.  bw,  an  interj.  of  threatening 
or  frightening ;  n.,  terror,  fear,  dread.]  An  exclamation 
used  to  startle  or  frighten.     [Spelt  also  boh  and  6oo.] 

Bo'a  (bo'a),  re.  /  pi.  Boas.  [L.  boa  a  kind  of  water  ser- 
pent.   Perh.  fr.  bos  an  ox.]     1.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  large 


American  serpents,  including  the  boa  constrictor,  the 
emperor  boa  of  Mexico  (B.  imperator),  and  the  chevalier 
boa  of  Peru  (B,  egues). 

<SS^  The  name  is  also  applied  to  related  genera ;  as, 
the  dog-headed  boa  (Xtphosoma  caninum). 

2.  A  long,  round  fur  tippet ;  —  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance in  shape  to  the  boa  constrictor. 

Bo'a  COn-Strlo'tor  (bo'a  kou-strlk'ter).  [NL.  See 
Boa,  and  Constrictor.]  {Zool.)  A  large  and  powerful 
serpent  of  tropical  America,  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  long.     See  Illusiration  in  Appendix. 

<^^  It  has  a  succession  of  spots,  alternately  black  and 
yellow,  extending  along  the  back.  It  kills  its  prey  by 
constriction.  The  name  is  also  loosely  applied  to  otlier 
large  serpents  wliich  crush  tlieir  prey,  particularly  to 
those  of  the  genus  Python ,  found  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

II  Bo'a-ner'ges  (bo'a-uer'jez).  [Gr.  ^oai/epyes,  fr.  Heb. 
bne  hargem  sons  of  thunder,  —  an  appellation  given  by 
Christ  to  two  of  his  disciples  (James  and  John).  See 
Mark  iii.  17.]  Any  declamatory  and  vociferous  preacher 
or  orator. 

Boar  (bor),  n.     [OE.  bar,  bor,  bore,  AS.  bar  ;  akin  to 
OHG.  per,  MHG.   ber,  G.  bar,  boar 
(but  not  6ar  bear),  and  perh.  Russ. 
borov'  boar.]'  (Zool.)  The  uucastra-   a^^^B^  i 
ted  male  of  swine  ;  specifically,  the   ^^gB^A^  u 
wild  hog. 

Board  (bord),  n.  [OE.  bard,  AS. 
bord  board, shipboard  ■  akin  to  bred 
plank,  Icel.  borS  b-  d,  side  of  a 
ship,  Gotli.  fotu-6a«)'  footstool,  D.  „  ,  , ,,,., ,  „ 
bord  board,  G.  brett,  borl.  See  def .  8.  "ead  of  Wild  Boar. 
V92.]  1.  A  piece  of  timber  sawed  thin,  and  of  consid- 
erable length  and  breadth  as  compared  with  the  thick- 
ness, —  used  for  building,  etc. 

m^""  When  sawed  thick,  as  over  one  and  a  half  or  two 
inches,  it  is  usually  called  a,plauk. 

2.  A  table  to  put  food  upon. 

^W^  The  term  board  answers  to  the  modem  table,  but 
it  was  often  movable,  and  placed  on  trestles.     JJalliwell. 
Fruit  of  all  kinds  .  .  . 
She  gathers,  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  Tiaud.  Milton. 

3.  Hence  :  What  is  served  on  a  table  as  food ;  stated 
meals ;  provision  ;  entertainment ;  —  usually  as  furnished 
for  pay ;  as,  to  work  for  one's  hoard;  the  price  of  board. 

4.  A  table  at  which  a  council  or  court  is' held.  Hence  : 
A  council,  convened  for  business,  or  any  authorized  as- 
sembly or  meeting,  public  or  private ;  a  number  of  per- 
sons appointed  or  elected  to  sit  in  council  for  the  man- 
agement or  direction  of  some  public  or  private  business 
or  trust ;  as,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  ;  a  board  of  trade  ; 
a  board  of  directors,  trustees,  commissioners,  etc. 

Both  better  acquainted  with  affairs  than  any  other  who  sat 

then  at  that  board.  Clarendon. 

We  may  judge  from  their  letters  to  the  board.    Porteus. 

5.  A  square  or  oblong  piece  of  thin  wood  or  other 
material  used  for  some  special  purpose ;  as,  a  molding 
board;  a  board  or  surface  painted  or  arranged  for  a 
game  ;  as,  a  chess6oarrf/  a  backgammon  board. 

6.  Paper  made  thick  and  stiff  like  a  board,  for  book 
covers,  etc. ;  pasteboard  ;  as,  to  bind  a  book  in  boards. 

7.  pi.  The  stage  in  a  theater ;  as,  to  go  upon  the 
boards,  to  enter  upon  the  theatrical  profession. 

8.  [In  this  use  originally  perh.  a  different  word  mean- 
ing border,  margin ;  cf.  t>.  board,  G.  bord,  shipboard, 
and  G.  borle  trimming ;  also  F.  bord  (fr.  G.)  the  side  of  a 
ship.  Cf.  Border.]  The  border  or  side  of  anything. 
{Naut.)  (a)  The  side  of  a  ship.  "Now  board  to  board 
the  rival  vessels  row. "  Dry  den.  See  On  board,  helow. 
(6)  The  stretch  which  a  ship  makes  in  one  tack. 

m^^  Board  is  much  used  adjectively  or  as  the  last  part 
of  a  compound  ;  as,  fir  board,  clap6oard,  floor  board, 
ship6oarc/,  side6onrd,  ironing  board,  chessboard,  card- 
board,  -pasteboar-d,  seaboard  ;  board  measure. 

The  American  Board,  a  shortened  form  of  "  The  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions"  (the  for- 
eign missionary  society  of  the  American  Congregational 
churches).  —  Bed  and  board.  See  under  Bed.  —  Board  and 
board  (Naut.),  side  by  side.  —  Board  of  control,  six  privy 
councilors  formerly  appointed  to  superintend  the  affairs 
of  the  British  East  Indies.  Stormonth. — Board  rule,  a 
figured  scale  for  finding  without  calculation  the  number 
of  square  feet  in  a  board.  Haldeynan.  —  Boa,T6i  of  trade, 
in  England,  a  committee  of  the  privy  council  appointed 
to  superintend  matters  relatmg  to  trade.  In  the  United 
States,  a  body  of  men  appointed  for  the  advancement  and 
protection  of  their  business  interests ;  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce. —  Board  wages,  (a)  Food  and  lodging  supplied 
as  compensation  for  services  ;  as,  to  work  hard,  and  get 
only  board  wages.  (6)  Money  wages  which  are  barely 
sufficient  to  buy  food  and  lodging,  (c)  A  separate  or 
special  allowance  of  wages  for  the  procurement  of  food, 
or  food  and  lodging.  Bryden.  —  By  the  board,  over  the 
6oQ?'rf,  or  side.  Themast  went  62/ Wie6oa?'t/."  Totten. 
Hence  (Fig.),  To  go  by  the  board,  to  suffer  complete  de- 
struction or  overthrow.  —  To  enter  on  the  hoards,  to  liave 
one's  name  inscribed  on  a  board  or  tablet  in  a  college  as 
a  student.  [Cambridge,  England]  "Having  been  en- 
tered on  the  boards  of  Trinity  college."  Hallam.  —  la 
make  a  good  board  (Naut.),  to  sail  in  a  straight  line  when 
close-hauled  ;  to  lose  little  to  leeward.  —  To  make  short 
boards,  to  tack  frequently.  —  On  board,  (a)  On  sliipboard ; 
in  a  ship  or  a  boat ;  on  board  of ;  as,  I  came  on  board  early ; 
to  be  on  board  ship.  (6)  In  or  into  a  railway  car  or  train. 
[Colloq.  U.  /S.]  — Eetnmlng  board,  a  board  empowered  to 
canvass  and  make  an  official  statement  of  the  votes  cast 
at  an  election.     [U.S.] 

Board,  V.  I.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Boarded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Boarding.]  1.  To  cover  with  boards  or  boarding ;  as, 
to  board  a  house.     "  The  boarded  hovel."  Cowper. 

2.  [Cf.  Board  to  accost,  and  see  Board,  re.]  To  go  on 
board  of,  or  enter,  as  a  ship,  whether  in  a  hostile  or  a 
friendly  way. 

You  board  an  enemy  to  capture  her,  and  a  stranger  to  receive 
news  or  make  a  communication.  Totten. 

3.  To  enter,  as  a  railway  car.     [Colloq.  U.  S.] 
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4.  To  furnish  with  regular  meals,  or  with  nieals  and 
lodgings,  for  compensation  ;  to  supply  with  daily  meals. 

5.  To  place  at  board,  for  compensation  ;  as,  to  board 
one's  horse  at  a  livery  stable. 

Board  (bord),  v.  i.  To  obtain  meals,  or  nieals  and 
lodgings,  statedly  for  compensation ;  as,  he  boards  at  the 
hotel. 

We  are,  several  of  us,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who  board  in 
the  saine  house.  Spectator. 

Board,  v.  t.     [F.  aborder.     See  Abord,  v.  Z.]     To  ap- 
proach ;  to  accost ;  to  address ;  hence,  to  woo.     [06s.] 
I  will  board  her,  though  she  cliide  as  loud 
As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack.       Shak. 

Board'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.   That  can  be  boarded,  as  a  ship. 

Board'er  (bord-er),  re.  1.  One  who  has  food  statedly 
at  another's  table,  or  meals  and  lodgings  in  his  house, 
for  pay,  or  compensation  of  any  kind. 

2.  {Naut.)  One  who  boards  a  ship ;  one  selected  to 
board  an  enemy's  ship.  Totten. 

Board'ing,  re.  1.  (Xatil.)  The  act  of  entering  a  ship, 
whether  with  a  hostile  or  a  friendly  purpose. 

Botii  slain  at  one  time,  as  they  attempted  the  boarding  of  a 
frigate.  Sir  F.  Drake. 

2.  The  act  of  covering  with  boards  ;  also,  boards,  col- 
lectively ;  or  a  covering  made  of  boards. 

3.  The  act  of  supplying,  or  the  state  of  being  sup- 
plied, with  regular  or  specified  meals,  or  with  meals  and 
lodgings,  for  pay. 

Boarding  house,  a  house  in  which  boarders  are  kept.  — 
Boarding  nettings  (Naut.),  a  strong  network  of  cords  or 
ropes  erected  at  the  side  of  a  ship  to  prevent  an  enemy 
from  boarding  it.  —  Boavding  pike  (^aut.),  a  pike  used 
by  sailors  in  boarding  a  vessel,  or  in  repelling  an  attempt 
to  board  it.  Totten.  —Boarding  school,  a  school  in  which 
pupils  receive  board  and  lodging  as  well  as  instruction. 

Boar'lish'   (bor'fish'),  re.     {ZoU.)  (a)  A  Mediterra- 
nean fish  ( Capros  aper),  of  the  fam- 
ily Caproidse;  —  so  called  from  the 
resemblance   of    the    extended 
lips  to  a  hog's  snout.     (6)  An 
Australian  percoid  fish  (Hisli- 
opterus   recurvirostris),   valued 
as  a  food  fish. 

Boar'lsh,  a.    Swin- 
ish ;  brutal ;  cruel. 

In    his    anointed   flesh 
stick  6oa?-ti'/(  fangs.  Shak. 

Boast  (host),  V.  i. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Boast- 
ed ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Boasting.]  [OE.  60s- 
ten,  boosten,  v.,  host, 
boost,  n.,  noise,  boasting ;  cf.  G.  bausen,  bauschen,  to 
swell,  pusten,  Dan.  puste,  Sw.  pusta,  to  blow,  Sw.  p'dsa, 
to  swell ;  or  W.  bostio  to  boast,  bost  boast,  Gael.  6os<i. 
But  these  last  may  be  from  English.]  1.  To  vaunt  one's 
self ;  to  brag  ;  to  say  or  tell  things  which  are  intended 
to  give  others  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self  or  of  things 
belonging  to  one's  self ;  as,  to  boast  of  one's  exploits, 
courage,  descent,  wealth. 

By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves: .  .  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast.  Eph.  il.  8,  9. 

2.  To  speak  in  exulting  language  of  another ;  to 
glory ;  to  exult. 

In  God  we  boast  all  the  day  long.        Ps.  xliv.  S 

Syn.  —  To  brag ;  bluster ;  vapor ;  crow ;  talk  big. 

Boast,  V.  t.  1.  To  display  in  ostentatious  language ;  to 
speak  of  with  pride,  vanity,  or  exultation,  with  a  view  to 
self-commendation ;  to  extol. 

Lest  bad  men  should  boast 
Their  specious  deeds.  Milton. 

2.  To  display  vaingloriously. 

3.  To  possess  or  have ;  as,  to  boast  a  name. 

To  boast  one's  self,  to  speak  with  unbecoming  confi- 
dence in,  and  approval  of,  one's  self  ;  —  followed  hj  oj 
and  the  thing  to  which  the  boasting  relates.    [Archaic] 

Boast  not  thyself  ot  to-morrow.      Frov.  xxvii.  1, 

Boast,  V.  t.  [Of  uncertain  etymology.]  1.  (Ma- 
sonry) To  dress,  as  a  stone,  with  a  broad  chisel.      Weale. 

2.  [Sculp.)  To  shape  roughly  as  a  preparation  for  the 
finer  work  to  follow ;  to  cut  to  the  general  form  required, 

Boast,  n.     1.  Act  of  boasting ;  vaunting  or  bragging. 
Keason  and  morals  ?  and  where  live  they  most, 
In  Christian  comfort,  or  in  Stoic  boast '?  Byrom. 

2.  The  cause  of  boasting ;  occasion  of  pride  or  exulta- 
tion, —  sometimes  of  laudable  pride  or  exultation. 

The  boast  of  historians.  Maccmlay. 

Boast'ance  (-ans),  n.     Boasting.     [Obs."]       Chaucer. 

Boast'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  boasts  ;  a  braggart. 

Boast'er,  re.     A  stone  mason's  broad-faced  chisel. 

Boast'ful  (-ful),  a.  Given  to,  or  full  of,  boasting; 
inclined  to  boast ;  vaunting  ;  vainglorious ;  seU-praising. 
—  Boast'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Boast'ful-ness,  re. 

Boast'ing,  re.  The  act  of  glorying  or  vaunting ;  vain- 
glorious speaking ;  ostentatious  display. 

When  boasting  ends,  then  dignity  begins.        Young. 

Boast'ing-ly,  adv.  Boastfully ;  with  boasting.  "  He 
boostingly  teUs  you."  Burke. 

Boast'ive  (-Tv),  a.     Presumptuous.     [iJ.] 

Boast'less,  a.     Without  boasting  or  ostentation. 

Boat  (bot),  re.  [OE.  600/,  bat,  AS.  bat;  akin  to  Icel. 
bdtr,  Sw.  bat,  Dan.  baad,  D.  &  G.  boot.     Cf.  Bateau.] 

1.  A  small  open  vessel,  or  water  craft,  usually  moved 
by  oars  or  paddles,  but  often  by  a  sail. 

S^^"  Different  kinds  of  boats  have  different  names ;  as, 
canoe,  yawl,  wherry,  pinnace,  j^unt,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  any  vessel ;  usually  with  some  epithet  de- 
scriptive of  its  use  or  mode  of  propulsion ;  as,  pilot  boat, 
packet  boat,  passage  boat,  advice  60a/,  etc.  The  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  steam  vessels,  even  of  the  largest 
class ;  as,  the  Cunard  boats: 

3.  A  vehicle,  utensil,  or  dish,  somewhat  resembling  a 
boat  in  shape  ;  as,  a  stone  boat ;  a  gravy  boat. 
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,_^  '  Boat  is  much  used  either  adjectively  or  in  combi- 
nation ;  as,  boat  builder  or  io«<builder  ;  bout  building  or 
6oa<building ;  boat  hook  or  6oa/liook ;  ioo<house  ;  boat 
keeper  or  Joa^keeper  ;  boat  load  ;  boat  race  ;  boat  racing ; 
boat  rowing  ;  boat  song  ;  ioa/Uke  ;  600^-shaped. 

Advice  boat.  See  under  Advice.  —  Boat  hook  (.Naut.),  an 
iron  hook  with  a  point  on  the  back,  fixed  to  a  long  pole,  to 


One  form  of  Boat  Hook. 

pull  or  push  a  boat,  raft,  log,  etc.  Totten.  —  Boat  rope,  a 
rope  for  fastening  a  boat ;  —usually  called  a  paiiitei:  — 
In  the  same  boat,  m  the  same  situation  or  predicament. 
ICo/loq.]  F-   •I'-  Newman. 

Boat  (bot),  V.  i.    Ii7np.  &  p.  p.  Boated  ;  p.  pr.  &vb.n. 
Boating.]     1.  To  transport  in  a  boat ;  as,  to  boat  goods. 

2.  To  place  in  a  boat ;  as,  to  boat  oars. 

To  boat  the  oars.    See  under  Oak. 

Boat,  V.  i.    To  go  or  row  in  a  boat. 

I  boated  over,  ran  my  craft  aground.         Tennyson. 

jSoat'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     1.  Such  as  can  be  transported 
in  a  boat. 

2.  Navigable  for 
boats,  or  small  river 
craft. 

The  hoatable  waters  of 
the  Alleghany.   J.  Morae. 

Boat'age   (-Sj),   n. 

Conveyance  by  boat ; 
also,  a  charge  for  such 
conveyance. 

Boat'biU'  (-bil'),  n. 
{Zodl.)  1.  A  wading 
bird  {Cancroma  coch- 
leariu)  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  South  Amer- 
ica. Its  bill  is  some- 
what like  a  boat  with 
the  keel  uppermost. 

2.  A  perching  bird 
of  India,  of  the  genus 
Euri/laimus. 

Boat'  bug'  (btlg'). 


Boatbill  C  Cancroma  cochlea.- 
ria.) 


(Zodl.)  An  aquatic  hemipterous 
insect  of  the   genus  Notonecta ;  —  so  called 
from  swimming  on  its  back,  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  little  boat.     Called  also  boat 
fly,  boat  insect,  boatman,  and  water  boatman. 

Boat'ful  (-ful),  n.  ;  pi.  BoATFULS.  The 
quantity  or  amount  that  fills  a  boat. 

Boat'house'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  for  shel- 
tering boats. 

Half  the  latticed  boathouse  hides.    WordswortTi. 

Boat'ing,  n.  l.  The  act  or  practice  of 
rowing  or  sailing,  esp.  as  an  amusement ;  car- 
riage in  boats. 

2.  In  Persia,  a  punishment  of  capital  of-  Boat  Bug 
fenders,  by  laying  them  on  the  back  in  a  {Notonecta 
covered  boat,  where  they  are  left  to  perish.        undulata). 

Bo-a'tion  (b6-a'shun),  n.  [L.  boatus,  fr.  ^'^*-  '''^^■ 
boare  to  roar.]  A  crymg  out ;  a  roaring ;  a  bellowing ; 
reverberation.     [06^.] 

The  guns  were  heard  .  .  .  about  a  hundred  ItaUan  miles,  in 
long  boatioTis.  Derham. 

Boat'man  (bot'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Boatmen  (-men).  1.  A 
man  who  manages  a  boat ;  a  rower  of  a  boat. 

As  late  the  boatman  hies  him  home.         Percival. 

2.  {Zodl.)  A  boat  bug.     See  Boat  bug. 

Boat'man-Ship,  n.    The  art  of  managing  a  boat. 

Boat'-shaped'  (-shapf),  a.    {Bot.)  See  Cymbifoem. 

Boat'  shell'  (shgl').     {Zool.)  {a)  A  marine  gastropod 
of  the  genus  Crepidula.     The  species  are 
numerous.      It  is  so  named  from  its  form 
and  interior  deck.     (6)  A  marine  univalve 
ehell  of  the  genus  Cymba. 

Boats'man  (bots'mon),  n.     A  boatman. 
l_Arckaic'] 

Boat'swain (bot'swan;  collog.,  bo's'n),  n. 
[Boat  +  swain.']  1.  {Naut.)  An  officer  who 
has  charge  of  the  boats,  sails,  rigging,  colors,  Boat  Shell 
anchors,  cables,  cordage,  etc.,  of  a  ship,  and  {Crepidula 
who  also  summons  the  crew,  and  performs  convexa). 
other  duties.  Nat.  size. 

2.  {Zool.)  (a)  The  jager  gull.    (6)  The  tropic  bird. 

Boatswain's  mate,  an  assistant  of  the  boatswain.   Totten. 

Boat'-tail'  (bot'tal'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  large  grackle  or 
blackbird  {Quiscalus  major),  found  in  the  Southern 
United  States. 

Boat'wom'an  (-w66m'an),  n. ;  pi.  Boatwombn  (-wim'- 
5n).     A  woman  who  manages  a  boat. 

Bob  (bob),  n.  [An  onomatopoetic  word,  expressing 
quick,  jerky  motion ;  OE.  bob  bunch,  bobben  to  strike, 
mock,  deceive.  Cf.  Prov.  Eng.  bob,  n.,  a  ball,  an  engine 
beam,  bunch,  blast,  trick,  taunt,  scoff ;  as  a  v.,  to  dance, 
to  courtesy,  to  disappoint,  OF.  bober  to  mock.]  1.  Any- 
thing that  hangs  so  as  to  play  loosely,  or  vrith  a  short 
abrupt  motion,  as  at  the  end  of  a  string ;  a  pendant ;  as, 
the  bob  at  the  end  of  a  kite's  tail. 

In  jewels  dressed  and  at  each  ear  a  bob.         Oryden. 

2.  A  knot  of  worms,  or  of  rags,  on  a  string,  used  in 
angling,  as  for  eels ;  formerly,  a  worm  suitable  for  bait. 

Or  yellow  hobs,  turned  up  before  the  plow, 

Are  chiefest  baits,  with  cork  and  lead  enow.        Lauson. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  cork  or  light  wood  attached  to  a 
fishing  line  to  show  when  a  fish  is  biting ;  a  float. 

4.  The  ball  or  heavy  part  of  a  pendulum ;  also,  the 
ball  or  weight  at  the  end  of  a  plumb  line. 

5.  A  small  wheel,  made  of  leather,  with  rounded  edges, 
used  in  polishing  spoons,  etc. 

6.  A  short,  jerking  motion  ;  act  of  bobbing ;  as,  a  bob 
of  the  head. 

7.  {Steam  Engine)  A  working  beam. 


8.  A  knot  or  short  curl  of  hair ;  also,  a  bob  wig. 

A  plain  brown  bob  he  wore.  Shenstane. 

9.  A  peculiar  mode  of  ringing  changes  on  bells. 

10.  The  refrain  of  a  song. 

To  bed,  to  bed,  will  be  the  hob  of  the  song.    L' Estrange. 

11.  A  blow ;  a  shake  or  jog ;  a  rap,  as  with  the  fist. 

12.  A  jeer  or  flout ;  a  sharp  jest  or  taunt ;  a  trick. 

He  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit. 

Doth  very  foolishly,  altli:)Ugh"lie  smart, 

Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob.  Shak. 

13.  A  shilling.     ISlang,  Eng.]  Dickens. 
Bob  (bob),  V.  t.    limp.  &.  p.  p.  Bobbed  (b5bd) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Bobbing.]  [OE.  bobben.  See  Bob,  n.]  1.  To 
cause  to  move  iu  a  short,  jerking  manner ;  to  move  (a 
thing)  with  a  bob.     "  He  bobbed  his  head."      W.  Irving. 

2.  To  strike  with  a  quick,  light  blow  ;  to  tap. 

If  any  man  happened  by  long  sitting  to  sleep  ...  he  was  sud- 
denly iwbbed  on  the  face  by  the  servants.  Elyot. 

3.  To  cheat ;  to  gain  by  fraud  or  cheating  ;  to  filch. 

Gold  and  jewels  that  I  bobbed  from  him.  Shak. 

4.  To  mock  or  delude  ;  to  cheat. 

To  play  her  pranks,  and  hob  the  fool. 
The  shrewish  wife  began.  Turbervile, 

5.  To  cut  short ;  as,  to  bob  the  hair,  or  a  horse's  tail. 
Bob,  V.  i.     1.   To  have  a  short,  jerking  motion  ;   to 

play  to  and  fro,  or  up  and  down ;  to  play  loosely  against 
anything.     "  Bobbing  and  courtesy ing. ' '  Thackeray. 

2.  To  angle  with  a  bob.    See  Bob,  n.,  3. 
He  ne'er  had  learned  the  art  to  bob 
For  anything  but  eels.  Saxe. 

To  bob  at  an  apple,  cherry,  etc.,  to  attempt  to  bite  or 
seize  with  the  mouth  an  apple,  cherry,  or  other  round 
fruit,  while  it  is  swinging  from  a  string  or  floating  in  a 
tub  of  water. 

II  Bo'bac  (bo'bSk),  n.  {Zool.)  The  Poland  marmot 
{Arctomys  bobac). 

Bo-bance'  (bo-bSns'),  n.  [OF.  bobance,  F.  bombance, 
boasting,  pageantry,  fr.  L.  bombus  a  humming,  buzzing.] 
A  boasting.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Bob'ber  (bob'ber),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  bobs. 

Bob'ber-y  (bob'ber-5^),  n.  [Prob.  an  Anglo-Indian 
form  of  Hindi  bap  re  O  thou  father  !  (a  very  disrespect- 
ful address).]  A  squabble  ;  a  tumult ;  a  noisy  disturb- 
ance ;  as,  to  raise  a  bobbery.     [Zow]  Halliwell. 

Bob'bin  (-bin),  n.  [F.  bobine  ;  of  uncertain  origin ; 
cf.  L.  bombus  a  humming,  from  the  noise  it  makes,  or 
Ir  &  Gael,  baban  tassel,  or  E.  bob.]  1.  A  small  pin,  or 
cylinder,  formerly  of  bone,  now  most  commonly  of 
wood,  used  in  the  making  of  pillow  lace.  Each  thread  is 
wound  on  a  separate  bobbin  which  hangs  down  holding 
the  thread  at  a  slight  tension. 

2.  A  spool  or  reel  of  various  material  and  construc- 
tion, with  a  head  at  one  or  both  ends,  and  sometimes 
with  a  hole  bored  through  its  length  by  which  it  may  be 
placed  on  a  spindle  or  pivot.  It  is  used  to  hold  yarn  or 
thread,  as  in  spinning  or  warping  machines,  looms,  sew- 
ing machines,  etc. 

3.  The  little  rounded  piece  of  wood,  at  the  end  of  a 
latch  string,  which  is  pulled  to  raise  the  latch. 

4.  (Haberdashery)  A  fine  cord  or  narrow  braid. 

5.  (Elec.)  A  cylindrical  or  spool-shaped  coil  of  insu- 
lated wire,  usually  containing  a  core  of  soft  iron  which 
becomes  magnetic  when  the  wire  is  traversed  by  an  elec- 
trical current. 

Bobbin  and  fly  frame,  a  roving  machine.  —  Bobbin  lace, 
lace  made  on  a  pillow  with  bobbms ;  pillow  lace. 

Bob'bi-net'  (bob'bl-net'),  n.  \_Bobbin  +  net.]  A  kind 
of  cotton  lace  which  is  wrought  by  machines,  and  not  by 
hand.     [Sometimes  written  bobbin  net.] 

The  English  machine-made  net  is  now  confined  to  point  net, 
warp  net,  and  bobbin  net,  so  called  from  the  pecuUar  construc- 
tion of  the  machines  by  which  they  are  produced.      Tomiinson. 

Bob'bin-work'  (bob'bin-wflrk'),  n.  Work  woven 
with  bobbins. 

Bob'bish  (bob'btsh),  a.  Hearty ;  in  good  spirits. 
\_Low,  Eng.]  Dickens. 

Bob'by  (boVby),  n.  A  nickname  for  a  policeman ;  — 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  remodeled  the  police  force. 
See  Peeler.     \_Slang,  Eng.]  Dickens. 

Bob'— Oher'ry  (-cher'ry),  n.  A  play  among  children, 
in  which  a  cherry,  hung  so  as  to  bob  against  the  mouth, 
is  to  be  caught  with  the  teeth. 

Bob'fly  (-fli'),  n.  {Fishing)  The  fly  at  the  end  of  the 
leader  ;  an  end  fly. 

Bob'O-link'  {hoVt-Wnk.'),  n. 
singing  bird  {Dolichonyx  oryzi- 
vorus).  The  male  is  black  and 
white ;  the  female  is  brown  ;  — 
called  also,  ricebird,  reedbird, 
and  Boblincoln. 

The  happiest  bird  of  our  spring  is 
the  bobolink.  W.  Irving. 

Bob'sled'  (bSb'slgd'),  Bob'- 
Sleigh'  (-sla'),  n.  A  short  sled, 
mostly  used  as  one  of  a  pair 
connected  by  a  reach  or  cou- 
pling; also,  the  compound  sled 
so  formed.     [{7.  S.] 

The  long  wagon  body  set  on  hoh- 
sleds.  IV.  Z>.  Howells. 

Bob'stay'  (-sta'),  n.  [Bob 
+  stay.]     {Naut.)  A   rope    or  Male  Bobolink. 

chain  to  confine  the  bowsprit  of 

a  ship  downward  to  the  stem  or  cutwater  ;  —  usually  in 
the  pi. 

Bob'tall'  C-tal'),  n.  \_Boh  -f  tail.]  An  animal  (as  a 
horse  or  dog)  with  a  short  tail. 

Eag,  tag,  and  bobtail,  the  rabble. 

Bob'tall',  a.    Bobtailed.     ^'Bobtail  cur."       Marryat. 

Bob'talled'  (-tald'),  a.  Having  the  tail  cut  short,  or 
naturally  short ;  curtailed ;  as,  a  bobtailed  horse  or  dog ; 
a  bobtailed  coat. 


{Zool.)  An  American 


Bobwhite. 


Bob'WhltO'  (bSb'hwIf),  n.   {Zool.)  The  common  quail 
of  North  America  {Colinus,  or 
Ortyx,   Virginianus);  —  so 
called  from  its  note. 

Bob'  wig'  (wig').  A  short 
wig  with  bobs  or  short  curls  ;  — 
called  also  bobtail  wig. 

Spectator. 

Bo'cal  (bo'kal),  n.  [F.]  A 
cylindrical  glass  vessel,  with  a 
large  and  short  neck. 

Bo-car'do  (bo-kar'd6),  n. 
[Amnemonic  word.]  1.  {Logic) 
A  form  of  syllogism  of  which 
the  first  and  third  propositions 
are  particular  negatives,  and 
the  middle  term  a  universal 
affirmative. 

Baroko  and  Bocardo  have  been 
stumbling  blocks  to  the  logicians. 
liowen. 

2.  A  prison ;  —  originaHy  the 
name  of  the  old  north  gate  in  Oxford,  which  was  used 
as  a  prison.     \_Eng.]  Latimer. 

Boc'a-slue  (bok'a-sen),  n.  [P.  bocassin,  boucassin.] 
A  sort  of  fine  buckram. 

II  Boc'ca  (bok'ka),  n.  [It.,  mouth.]  The  round  hole 
in  the  furnace  of  a  glass  manufactory  through  which  the 
fused  glass  is  taken  out.  Craig. 

Boce  (bos),  n.  [L.  box,  bocis,  Gr.  |36af,  /3wf .]  {Zool.) 
A  European  fish  {Box  vulgaris),  having  a  compressed 
body  and  bright  colors ;— called  also  box,  and  bogue. 

Bock'  beer'  (bok'  ber').  [G.  bockbier;  bock  a  buck  -f- 
bier  beer ;  —  said  to  be  so  named  from  its  tendency  to 
cause  the  drinker  to  caper  like  a  goat.]  A  strong  beer, 
originally  made  in  Bavaria.     [Also  written  buck  beer.]  .^ 

Bock'e-let  (-e-lSt),  n.  {Zool.)  A  kind  of  long-whigea 
hawk  ;  —  called  also  bockerel,  and  bockeret.    [Obs.] 

Bock'ey  (bok'y),  n.  [D.  bokaal.]  A  bowl  or  vessel 
made  from  a  gourd.     \_Local,  New  York]  Bartlett. 

Bock'ing,  n.  A  coarse  woolen  fabric,  used  for  floor 
cloths,  to  cover  carpets,  etc. ;  —  so  called  from  the  town 
of  Booking,  in  England,  where  it  was  first  made. 

Bock'Iand  (bok'land),  n.    See  Bookland. 

Bod'dlce  (bod'dis),  n.    See  Bodice. 

Bode  (bod),  11.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Boded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Boding.]  [OE.  bodien,  AS.  bodian  to  announce,  tell, 
from  bod  command,  message,  fr.  the  root  of  beSdan  to 
command ;  akin  to  Icel.  boSa  to  announce,  Sw.  buda  to 
announce,  portend.  V89.  See  Bid.]  To  indicate  by 
signs,  as  future  events ;  to  be  the  omen  of ;  to  portend ; 
to  presage  ;  to  foreshow. 

A  raven  that  bodes  nothing  but  mischief.     Goldsmith. 
Good  onset  bodes  good  end.  Spenser. 

Bode,  V.  i.    To  foreshow  something ;  to  augur. 
Whatever  now 
The  omen  proved,  it  boded  well  to  you.       Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  forebode  ;  foreshadow ;  augur ;  betoken. 

Bode,  n.     1.  An  omen  ;  a  foreshadowing.     [Obs.] 
The  owl  eke,  that  of  death  the  bode  bringeth.       Cliavcer. 

2.  A  bid ;  an  offer.     [Obs.  or  Dial.]         Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bode,  n.  [AS.  boda;  akin  to  OFries.  boda,  AS.  bodo, 
OHG.  boto.    See  Bode,  v.  t.]    A  messenger  ;  a  herald. 

Eobertson. 

Bode,  n.  [See  Abide.]  A  stop;  a  halting;  delay.  [06s.] 

Bode,  imp.  &p.  p.  from  Bide.    Abode. 

There  that  night  they  bode.  Tennyson. 

Bode,  p.  p.  of  Bid.     Bid  or  bidden.    [Gbs.]    Chaucer. 

Bode'lul  (-ful),  a.     Portentous ;  ominous.        Carlyle. 

Bode'ment  (-ment),  n.  An  omen ;  a  prognostic.  [06s.] 
This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodements.  Shak. 

Bodge  (boj),  n.    A  botch ;  a  patch.     [Dial.']   Whitlock. 

Bodge  (boj),  «.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  BoDOtEO  (b(Sid).]  To 
botch  ;  to  mend  clmnsUy ;  to  patch.     [Obs.  or  Dial.] 

Bodge,  V.  i.    See  Budge. 

Bo'di-an  (ho'di-an),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  A  large  food  fish 
{Diagramma  lineaium),  native  of  the  East  Indies. 

Bod'ice  (bod'is),  n.  [This  is  properly  the  plural  of 
body,  OE.  bodise  a  pair  of  bodies,  equiv.  to  a  bodice. 
Cf.  Corset,  and  see  Body.]  1.  A  kind  of  under  waist 
stiffened  with  whalebone,  etc. ,  worn  esp.  by  women ;  a 
corset;  stays. 

2.  A  close-fitting  outer  waist  or  vest  forming  the 
upper  part  of  a  woman's  dress,  or  a  portion  of  it. 

Her  bodice  half  way  she  unlaced.  Prior. 

Bod'lced  (bod'ist),  a.    Wearing  a  bodice.    Thackeray. 

Bod'ied  (bSd'Td),  a.  Having  a  body ;  —  usually  in 
composition ;  as,  able-6orf?erf. 

A  doe  .  .  .  not  altogether  so  fat,  but  very  good  flesh  and  good 
bodied.  liakluyt. 

Bod'1-less  (bodT-lgs),  a.     1.  Having  no  body. 

2.  Without  material  form  ;  incorporeal. 

Phantoms  bodiless  and  vain.  Swift. 

Bod'1-U-ness  (-i-lT-nes),  n.    Corporeality.     Minsheu. 

Bod'i-ly  (-i-iy),  a.  1.  Having  a  body  or  material 
form ;  physical ;  corporeal ;  consisting  of  matter. 

You  are  a  mere  spirit,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  the  bodily 
part  of  us.  Taller. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  body,  in  distmction  from 
the  mind.     "  Bodily  defects."  L'' Estrange. 

3.  Real ;  actual ;  put  in  execution.     [Obs.] 

Be  brought  to  bodily  act.  Shak. 

Bodily  fear,  apprehension  of  physical  injury. 
Syn.  —  See  Corporal. 

Bod'l-ly,  adv.  1.  Corporeally ;  in  bodily  form ; 
united  with  a  body  or  matter ;  in  the  body. 

For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. 

Col.  ii.  9. 
2.  In  respect  to,  or  so  as  to  affect,  the  entire  body  or 
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mass ;  entirely ;  all  at  once  ;  completely  ;  as,  to  carry 
away  bodily.     "  Leapt  iod;'??/ below. "  Lowell. 

Bod'ing  (bod'ing),  a.  Foreshowing ;  presaging ;  omi- 
nous. —  Bod'ing-ly,  adv. 

Bod'ing,  n.     A  prognostic  ;  an  omen  ;  a  foreboding. 

Bod'kin  (bSd'kin),  n.  [OE.  boydekyn  dagger  ;  o£ 
uncertain  origin ;  cf .  W.  bidog  hanger,  sliort  sword,  Ir. 
bideog,  Gael,  biodag.2    1.  A  dagger.     [06i.] 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin.  Shak. 

2.  {Needlework)  An  implement  of  steel,  bone,  ivory, 
etc.,  with  a  sharp  point,  for  making  holes  by  piercing ;  a 
stiletto ;  an  eyeleteer. 

3.  (Print.)  A  sharp  tool,  like  an  awl,  used  for  picking 
out  letters  from  a  column  or  page  in  making  corrections. 

4.  A  kind  of  needle  with  a  large  eye  and  a  blunt  point, 
for  drawing  tape,  ribbon,  etc.,  through  a  loop  or  a  hem ; 
a  tape  needle. 

Wedged  whole  ages  in  a  bodkin^s  eye.  Pope. 

5.  A  kind  of  pin  used  by  women  to  fasten  the  hair. 

To  Bit,  ride,  or  travel  bodkin,  to  sit  closely  wedged  be- 
tween two  persons.     [Colloq.]  Thackeray. 

Bod'kin,  n.    See  Baudekin.     lObs.}  Shirley. 

Bo'dle  (bo'd'l),  n.  A  small  Scotch  coin  worth  about 
one  sixth  of  an  English  penny.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bod'lel-an  (bod'le-on),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  or  to  the  celebrated  library  at  Oxford, 
founded  by  him  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

BCHlOCk'  (b6-d5k'),  n.  [Corrupt,  fr.  bois  d'arc]  The 
Osage  orange.     {^Southwestern  U.  <?.] 

Bod'rage  (bod'rSj),  n.  [Prob.  of  Celtic  origin:  cf. 
BoRDRAGE.]     A  raid.     \_Obs.'] 

Bod'y  (bSd'y),  n. ;  pi.  Bodies  (-iz).  [OE.  bodi,  AS. 
bodig;  akin  to  OHG.  botah.  V257.  Cf.  Bodice.] 
,  X.  The  material  organized  substance  of  an  animal, 
whether  living  or  dead,  as  distinguished  from  the  spirit, 
or  vital  principle  ;  the  physical  person. 

Absent  in  body,  but  present  in  spirit.       1  Cor.  v.  3. 
For  of  the  soul  the  body  form  doth  take, 
For  soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make.       Spenser. 

2.  The  trunk,  or  main  part,  of  a  person  or  animal,  as 
distinguished  from  the  limbs  and  head  ;  the  main,  cen- 
tral, or  principal  part,  as  oi  a  tree,  army,  country,  etc. 

Who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs 

Of  this  great  sport  together  ?  Shak. 

The  van  of  the  king's  army  was  led  by  the  general ;  ...  in 

the  body  was  the  king  and  the  prince.  Clarendon. 

Kivers  that  run  up  into  the  body  of  Italy.    Addison. 

3.  The  real,  as  opposed  to  the  symbolical;  the  sub- 
stance, as  opposed  to  the  shadow. 

Which  are  a  shadow  of  tilings  to  come  ;  but  the  body  is  of 
Christ.  Col.  ii.  17. 

4.  A  person ;  a  human  being ;  —  frequently  in  compo- 
sition ;  as,  anybody,  nobody. 

A  dry,  shrewd  kind  of  a  body.  W.  Irving. 

6.  A  number  of  individuals  spoken  of  collectively, 
usually  as  united  by  some  common  tie,  or  as  organized 
for  some  purpose  ;  a  collective  whole  or  totality ;  a  cor- 
poration ;  as,  a  legislative  body ;  a  clerical  body. 

A  numerous  body  led  unresistingly  to  the  slaughter.  Frescott. 

6.  A  number  of  things  or  particulars  embodied  in  a 
system  ;  a  general  collection ;  as,  a  great  body  of  facts ; 
a  body  of  laws  or  of  divinity. 

7.  Any  mass  or  portion  of  matter ;  any  substance  dis- 
tinct from  others  ;  as,  a  metallic  body  ;  a  moving  body ; 
an  aeriform  6odi/.     "  A  tod?/ of  cold  air. "  Huxley. 

By  collision  of  two  bodies,  grind 
The  air  attrite  to  fire.  MUton. 

8.  Amount ;  quantity  ;  extent. 

9.  That  part  of  a  garment  covering  the  body,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  parts  covering  the  limbs. 

10.  The  bed  or  box  of  a  vehicle,  on  or  in  which  the 
load  is  placed ;  as,  a  wagon  body ;  a  cart  body. 

11.  (Print.)  The  shank  of  a  type,  or  the  depth  of  the 
shank  (by  which  the  size  is  indicated) ;  as,  a  nonpareil 
face  on  an  agate  body. 

12.  (Geom.)  A  figure  that  has  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  ;  any  solid  figure. 

13.  Consistency  ;  thickness  ;  substance  ;  strength  ; 
as,  this  color  has  body  ;  wine  of  a  good  body. 

(J^^  Colors  bear  a  body  when  they  are  capable  of  being 
ground  so  fine,  and  of  being  mixed  so  entirely  with  oil, 
as  to  seem  only  a  very  thick  oil  of  the  same  color. 

After  body  iNaut.),  the  part  of  a  ship  abaft  the  dead  fiat. 

—  Body  cavity  (Anal.),  the  space  between  the  walls  of  the 
body  and  the  inclosed  viscera ;  the  coelum  ;  —  in  mam- 
mals, divided  by  the  diaphragm  into  thoracic  and  abdom- 
inal cavities.—  Body  of  a  church,  the  nave.  —  Body  cloth ;  pi. 
Body  cloths ;  a  cloth  or  blanket  for  covering  horses.  — 
Body  clothes,  (pi.)  1.  Clothing  for  the  body;  esp.  under- 
clothmg.  2.  Body  cloths  for  horses.  [Obs.]  Addison.— 
Body  coat,  a  gentleman's  dress  coat.  —  Body  color  {Paint.), 
a  pigment  that  has  consistency,  thickness,  or  body,  in 
distinction  from  a  tint  or  wash.  —  Body  of  a  law  (Law),  the 
main  and  operative  part.  —Body  louse  (Zool.),  a  species  of 
louse  (Pediculus  vestimenti),  wliich  sometimes  infests 
the  human  body  and  clothes.  See  Gkateack.  —  Body 
plan  (Shipbuilding),  an  end  elevation,  showing  the  con- 
tour of  the  sides  of  a  ship  at  certain  points  of  her  length. 

—  Body  politic,  the  collective  body  of  a  nation  or  state  as 
politically  organized,  or  as  exercising  political  functions ; 
also,  a  corporation.  Wharton. 

As  to  the  persons  who  compose  the  body  politic  or  associate 
themselves,  they  take  collectively  the  name  of  "people,"  or 
**nation."  Bouvier. 

—Body  servant,  a  valet.  —The  bodies  seven  (Alchemy),  the 
metals  corresponding  to  the  planets.    [  Obs.\ 

Sol  gold  is.  and  Luna  silver  we  threpe  (=  call),  Mars  yren 
(=  jron),  Mercurie  quicksilver  we  clepe,  Satumus  lead,  and 
Jupiter  is  tin,  and  Venus  coper.  Chaucer. 

—  Body  snatcher,  one  who  secretly  removes  without  right 
or  authority  a  dead  body  from  a  grave,  vault,  etc. ;  a  resur- 
rectionist. —  Body  snatching  (Law),  the  unauthorized  re- 
moval of  a  dead  body  from  the  grave ;  usually  for  the 
purpose  of  dissection. 


Bod'y  (bSd'J^),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bodied  (-td);  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  n.  lioDYiNG.]  To  furnish  with,  or  as  with,  a  body ; 
to  produce  in  definite  shape  ;  to  embody. 

To  body  forth,  to  give  form  or  shape  to  mentally. 

Imagination  bodies  fortli 
The  forms  of  things  unknown.  Shak. 

Bod'y-guard'  (-gard'),  n.  1.  A  guard  to  protect  or 
defend  the  person  ;  a  lifeguard. 

2.  Retinue ;  attendance  ;  following.         Bp.  Portent. 

BOB-O'tlan  (be-o'shan),  a.  [L.  Boeotia,  Gr.  (Soimria, 
noted  for  its  moist,  thick  atmosphere,  and  the  dullness 
and  stupidity  of  its  inhabitants.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Boeotia,  or  its  inhabitants ;  hence,  stupid  ;  dull ;  obtuse.^ 
n.  A  native  of  Boeotia  ;  also,  one  who  is  dull  and  ignorant. 

II  Boer  (boor),  n.  [D.,  a  farmer.  See  BooR.]  A  colo- 
nist or  farmer  in  South  Africa  of  Dutch  descent. 

Bo'es  (bo'Ss),  3d  sing.  pr.  of  Behove.  Behoves  or 
behooves.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Bog  (bSg),  n.  [It.  &  Gael,  bog  soft,  tender,  moist : 
cf.  Ir.  bogach  bog,  moor,  marsh,  Gael,  bogan  quagmire.] 

1.  A  quagmire  filled  with  decayed  moss  and  other  veg- 
etable matter  ;  wet  spongy  ground  where  a  heavy  body 
is  apt  to  sink ;  a  marsh  ;  a  morass. 

Appalled  with  thoughts  of  bog,  or  caverned  pit, 

01  treacherous  earth,  subsiding  where  they  tread.    R.  Jago. 

2.  A  little  elevated  spot  or  clump  of  earth,  roots,  and 
grass,  in  a  marsh  or  swamp.     \_Local,  U.  S.~\ 

Bog  bean.  See  Buck  bean.  —  Bog  bumper  (bump  to 
make  a  loud  noise),  Bog  blitter,  Bog  bluiter,  or  Bog  Jumper, 
the  bittern.  [Prov.'\  —  Bog  butter,  a  hydrocarbon  of  but- 
terlike consistence  found  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Ireland.  — 
Bog  earth  (Min.),  a  soil  composed  for  the  most  part  of  sUex 
and  partially  decomposed  vegetable  fiber.  P.  Cyc.  —  Bog 
mosB.  (Bot?)  Same  as  Sphagnum.  —  Bog  myrtle  (Bot.),  the 
sweet  gale.  — Bog  ore.  (Min.)  (a)  An  ore  of  iron  found  in 
boggy  or  swampy  land ;  a  variety  of  brown  iron  ore,  or 
linionite.  (6)  Bog  manganese,  the  hydrated  peroxide  of 
manganese.  —  Bog  rush  (Bot.),  any  rush  growing  in  bogs ; 
saw  grass.  —  Bog  spavin.    See  under  Spavin. 

Bog,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bogged  (b5gd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Bogging.]  To  sink,  as  into  a  bog  ;  to  submerge  in  a 
bog ;  to  cause  to  sink  and  stick,  as  in  mud  and  mire. 

At  anothertime,  he  was  bogged  up  to  the  middle  in  the  slough 
of  Lochend.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bogljer'ry  (-bSr'ry),  n.  (Bot.)  The  small  cranberry 
(Vacciniiim  oxycoccus),  which  grows  in  boggy  places. 

Bo'gey  (bo'gy),  n.    A  goblin  ;  a  bugbear.     See  Bogy. 

Bog'gard  (-gerd),  n.     A  bogey.     [Local,  Eng.} 

Bog'gle  (bSg'g'l),  1). i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Boggled  (-g'ld); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Boggling  (-gllng).]     [See  Bogle,  n.] 

1.  To  stop  or  hesitate  as  if  suddenly  frightened,  or  in 
doubt,  or  impeded  by  unforeseen  diflSculties ;  to  take 
alarm  ;  to  exhibit  hesitancy  and  indecision. 

We  start  and  boggle  at  every  unusual  appearance.    Glanvill. 
Boggling  at  nothing  which  serveth  their  purpose.    Barrow. 

2.  To  do  anything  awkwardly  or  unskillfully. 

3.  To  play  fast  and  loose  ;  to  dissemble.  Howell. 
Syn.  —  To  doubt ;  hesitate  ;  shrink ;  stickle  ;  demur. 
Bog'gle,  V.  t.    To  embarrass  with  difficulties ;  to  make 

a  bungle  or  botch  of.     [Local,  U.  S.'\ 

Bog'gler  (-gler),  ra.     One  who  boggles. 

Bog'gllsh  (-glish),  a.  Doubtful ;  skittish.     [Obs."] 

Bog'gy  (-gy),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  containing,  a  bog  or 
bogs ;  of  the  nature  of  a  bog ;  swampy ;  as,  boggy  land. 

Bo'gie  (bo'gy),  n.  [A  dialectic  word.  N.  of  Eng.  & 
Scot.']  A  four-wheeled  truck,  having  a  certain  amount 
of  play  around  a  vertical  axis,  used  to  support  in  part  a 
locomotive  on  a  railway  track. 

Bo'gie  (hWg'l),  n.  [Scot,  and  North  Eng.  bogle,  bogill, 
hugill,  specter ;  as  a  verb,  to  terrify,  f r.  W.  bwgwl  threat- 
ening, fear,  bwg,  bwgan,  specter,  hobgoblin.  Cf.  Bno.] 
A  goblin ;  a  specter ;  a  frightful  phantom ;  a  bogy  ;  a 
bugbear.     [Written  also  boggle.] 

Bog'snck'er  (-siik'er),  n.  (Zool.)  The  American 
woodcock ;  —  so  called  from  its  feeding  among  the  bogs. 

Bog'trot'ter  (-trot'ter),  n.  One  who  lives  in  a  boggy 
country ;  —  applied  in  derision  to  the  lowest  class  of 
Irish.  Halliwell. 

Bog'trot'tlng  (-trSt'ting),  a.    Living  among  bogs. 

Bogue  (bog),  V.  i.  (Naut.)  To  fall  off  from  the  wind ; 
to  edge  away  to  leeward  ;  —  said  only  of  inferior  craft. 

Bogue  (bog),  n.  (Zo'al.)  The  boce ;  —  called  also  bogue 
bream.    See  Boce. 

Bo'gns  (bo'gus),  a.  [Etymol.  imcertain.]  Spurious  ; 
fictitious  ;  sham  ;  —  a  cant  term  originally  applied  to 
counterfeit  coin,  and  hence  denoting  anything  counter- 
feit.    [Colloq.  U.  S.} 

Bo'gus,  n-  A  liquor  made  of  rum  and  molasses. 
[Local,  U.  S.]  Barilett. 

Bog'wood'  (-w56d'),  n.  The  wood  of  trees,  esp.  of 
oaks,  dug  up  from  peat  bogs.  It  is  of  a  shining  black  or 
ebony  color,  and  is  largely  used  for  making  ornaments. 

Bo'gy  (bo'gy),  n.;  pi.  Bogies  (-giz).  [See  Bogle.] 
A  specter ;  a  hobgoblin ;  a  bugbear.  "  Death's  heads  and 
bogies."    J.  H.  Newman.     [Written  also  bogey.] 

There  are  plenty  of  such  foolish  attempts  at  playing  bogy  in 
the  history  of  savages.  C.  Kingsley. 

Bo-hea'  (b6-he'),  n,  [From  Wv^i,  pronounced  by  the 
Chinese  bu-i,  the  name  of  the  hills  where  this  kind  of  tea 
is  grown.]  Bohea  tea,  an  inferior  kind  of  black  tea. 
See  under  Tea. 

^^^  The  name  was  formerly  applied  to  superior  kinds 
of  black  tea,  or  to  black  tea  in  general. 

Bo-he'ml-a  (bo-he'mT-a),  n.  1.  A  country  of  central 
Europe. 

2.  Fig. :  The  region  or  community  of  social  Bohemians. 
See  Bohemian,  n.,  3. 

She  knew  every  one  who  was  any  one  in  the  land  of  Bohemia. 

Compion  lieade. 

Bo-he'mi-an  (bo-he'mi-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Bohemia,  or  to  the  language  of  its  ancient  inhabitants 
or  their  descendants.     See  Bohemian,  «.,  2. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  social  gipsy  or  "Bohemian" 


Bohemian  Chatterer. 


(see  Bohemian,  m.,  3) ;  vagabond  ;  unconventional;  free 
and  easy.     [Modern] 

Hers  was  a  pleasant  Bohemian  life  till  she  was  five  and  thirty. 

Blaclcw.  Mag. 

Artists  have  abandoned  their  Bohemian  manners  and  eustoms 
nowadays.  W-  Black. 

Bohemian  chatterer,  or  Bohemian  waswing  (Zool,),  a  amaU 
bird  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica (Ampelis  garrulus);  the 
waxwing.  —  Bohemian  glass, 
a  variety  of  hard  glass  of 
fine  quality,  made  in  Bohe- 
mia. It  is  of  variable  com- 
position, contahiing  usually 
silica,  lime,  and  potash, 
rarely  soda,  but  no  lead.  It 
is  often  remarkable  for 
bfcauty  of  color. 

Bo-he'ml-an  (b6-he'mT- 
an),  n.  1.  A  native  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

2.  The  language  of  the 
Czechs  (the  ancient  inhab- 
it ants  of  Bohemia),  the 
richest  and  most  developed 
of  the  dialects  of  the  Slav- 
ic family. 

3.  A  restless  vagabond  ; 
—  originally,  an  idle  stroll- 
er or  gypsy  (as  in  France)  thought  to  have  come  from 
Bohemia  ;  in  later  times  often  applied  to  an  adventurer 
in  art  or  literature,  of  irregular,  unconventional  habits, 
questionable  tastes,  or  free  morals.     [Modern] 

(!^°°  In  this  sense  from  the  French  bohemien,  a  gypsy ; 
also,  a  person  of  irregular  habits. 

She  was  of  a  wild,  roving  nature,  inherited  from  father  and 
mother,  who  were  both  Bohemians  by  taste  and  circumstances. 

Iliackeray. 

Bo-he'ml-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  characteristic  con- 
duct or  methods  of  a  Bohemian.     [3Ioder7i] 

II  Bo'hun  u'pas  (byhtin  u'pas).     See  Upas. 

II  Bo-lar'  (bo-yiir'  or  boi'ar),  n.     See  Boyak. 

Boil  (boil),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Boiled  (bolld)  •,p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Boiling.]  [OE.  boilen,  OP.  boillir,  buillir,  F. 
bouillir,  fr.  L.  bullire  to  be  in  a  bubblhig  motion,  from 
bulla  bubble  ;  akin  to  Gr.  jSojajSuAis,  Lith.  bumbuls.  Cf. 
Bull  an  edict.  Budge,  v.,  and  Ebullition.]  1.  To  be 
agitated,  or  tumultuously  moved,  as  a  liquid  by  the  gen- 
eration and  rising  of  bubbles  of  steam  (or  vapor),  or  of 
currents  produced  by  heating  it  to  the  boiling  pomt ;  to 
be  in  a  state  of  ebullition  ;  as,  the  water  boils. 

2.  To  be  agitated  like  boiling  water,  by  any  other 
cause  than  heat ;  to  bubble  ;  to  effervesce ;  as,  the  boil- 
ing waves. 

He  maketh  the  deep  to  boil  like  a  pot.    Job  xli.  31. 

3.  To  pass  from  a  liquid  to  an  aeriform  state  or  vapor 
when  heated  ;  as,  the  water  boils  away. 

4.  To  be  moved  or  excited  with  passion  ;  to  be  hot  or 
fervid  ;  as,  his  blood  boils  with  anger. 

Then  boiled  my  breast  with  flame  and  burning  wrath.    Surrey, 

5.  To  be  in  boiling  water,  as  in  cooking  ;  as,  the  po- 
tatoes are  boiling. 

To  boil  away,  to  vaporize  ;  to  evaporate  or  be  evapo- 
rated by  the  action  of  heat.  — To  boll  over,  to  run  over  the 
top  of  a  vessel,  as  liquid  when  tlirown  into  violent  agita- 
tion by  heat  or  other  cause  of  effervescence  ;  to  be  ex- 
cited with  ardor  or  passion  so  as  to  lose  self-control. 

Boil,  V.  t.  1.  To  heat  to  the  boiling  point,  or  so  as 
to  cause  ebullition  ;  as,  to  boil  water. 

2.  To  form,  or  separate,  by  boiling  or  evaporation ;  as, 
to  boil  sugar  or  salt. 

3.  To  subject  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  boiling  liquid, 
so  as  to  produce  some  specific  effect,  as  cooking,  cleans- 
ing, etc. ;  as,  to  boil  meat ;  to  boil  clothes. 

The  stomach  cook  is  for  the  hall, 

And  boileth  meate  for  them  all.  Gower, 

4.  To  steep  or  soak  in  warm  water.     [OJi.] 

To  try  whether  seeds  be  old  or  new,  the  sense  can  not  in- 
form ;  but  if  you  boil  them  in  water,  the  new  seeds  will  sprout 
sooner.  Bacon. 

To  boil  down,  to  reduce  in  bulk  by  boiling ;  as,  to  boil 
down  sap  or  sirup. 

Boil,  n.    Act  or  state  of  boiling.     [Colloq.] 

Boil,  n.  [Influenced  by  boil,  v.  See  Beal,  Bile.]  A 
hard,  painful,  inflamed  tumor,  which,  on  suppuration, 
discharges  pus,  mixed  with  blood,  and  discloses  a  small 
fibrous  mass  of  dead  tissue,  called  the  core. 

A  bUnd  boil,  one  that  suppurates  imperfectly,  or  fails  to 
come  to  a  head.  —  Delhi  boil  (Med.),  a  peculiar  affection  of 
the  skin,  probably  parasitic  in  origin,  prevailing  in  India 
(as  among  the  British  troops)  and  especially  at  Delhi. 

Boil'a-ry  (boil'a-rjf),  n.    See  Boilery. 

Boiled  (boild ),  a.  Dressed  or  cooked  by  boiling ; 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  boiling  liquid;  as,  boiled 
meat ;  a  boiled  dinner ;  boiled  clothes. 

Boil'er  (boil'er),  n.     1.  One  who  boils. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  boiled. 

1^°°  The  word  boiler  if)  a  generic  term  covering  a  great 
variety  of  kettles,  saucepans,  clothes  boilers,  evaporators, 
coppers,  retorts,  etc. 

3.  (il/ecA.)  A  strong  metallic  vessel,  usually  of  wrought 
iron  plates  riveted  together,  or  a  composite  structure 
variously  formed,  in  which  steam  is  generated  for  driv- 
ing engines,  or  for  heating,  cooking,  or  other  purposes. 

8^^  The  earliest  steam  boilers  were  usually  spheres  or 
sections  of  spheres,  heated  whoUy  from  the  outside.  Watt 
used  the  wagon  boiler  (shaped  like  the  top  of  a  covered 
wagon)  which  is  still  used  with  low  pressures.  Most  of  tlie 
boilers  in  present  use  may  be  classified  as  plain  cylinder 
boilers,  flue  boilers,  sectional  and  tubular  boilers. 

Barrel  of  a  boiler,  the  cylindrical  part  containing  the 
flues.  —  Boiler  plate,  Boiler  iron,  plate  or  rolled  iron  of 
about  a  quarter  to  a  half  incli  in  thickness,  used  for  mak- 
ing boilers  and  tanks,  for  covering  ships,  etc.  —  Cylin- 
der boiler,  one  which  consists  of  a  single  iron  cylinder.  — 
Flue  boilers  are  usually  single  shells  containing  a  small 
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number  of  large  flues,  through  which  the  heat  either 
passes  from  the  fire  or  returus  to  the  cliimney,  and  some- 
times contaiuiiig  a  fire  box  inclosed  by  water.  — Locomo- 
tive boiler,  a  boiler  which  contains  an  inclosed  fire  box  and 
a  large  number  of  small  flues  leading  to  tlie  cliimney.  — 
Multillue  boiler.  Same  as  Tubular  boiler,  below.  —  Sec- 
tional boiler,  a  boiler  composed  of  a  number  of  sections, 
which  are  usually  of  small  capacity  and  similar  to,  and 
connected  with,  each  otlier.  By  multiplication  of  tlie  sec- 
tions a  boiler  of  any  desired  capacity  can  be  built  up.  — 
Tubular  boiler,  a  boiler  containing  tulSes  which  form  flues, 
and  are  surrounded  by  the  water  contained  in  tlie  boiler. 
See  Must,  of  Steam  boiler,  under  Steam.  —  Tubuloua  boiler. 
See  under  Tubulous.    See  Tube,  n.,  6,  and  1st  Flue. 

BoU'er-y  (boil'er-y),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bouillerie.']  A  place 
and  apparatus  for  boiling,  as  for  evaporating  briue  in 
salt  making. 

Boll'lng,  a.  Heated  to  the  point  of  bubbling  ;  heav- 
ing with  bubbles ;  in  tumultuous  agitation,  as  boiling 
liquid ;  surging ;  seething ;  swelling  with  heat,  ardor, 
or  passion. 

Boiling  point,  the  temperature  at  which  a  fluid  is  con- 
verted mto  vapor,  witli  the  plienomena  of  ebullition. 
This  is  ditl'erent  for  different  liquids,  and  for  tlie  same 
liquid  under  different  pressures.  For  water,  at  tlie  level 
of  the  sea,  barometer  30  in.,  it  is  212=  Fahrenheit ;  for  al- 
cohol, 172.96=  ;  for  ether,  94.8" ;  for  mercury,  about  675=. 
The  boiling  point  of  water  is  lowered  one  degree  Faliren- 
heit  for  about  S.50  feet  of  ascent  above  the  level  of  tlie 
sea.  —  Boiling  spring,  a  spring  wliicli  gives  out  very  hot 
water,  or  water  and  steam,  often  ejecting  it  with  much 
force ;  a  geyser.  —  To  be  at  the  boiling  point,  to  be  very 
angry.  —  To  keep  the  pot  boiling,  to  keep  going  on  actively, 
as  in  certain  games.     [Colloq.\ 

Boll'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  ebullition  or  of  tumultuous 
agitation. 

2.  Exposure  to  the  action  of  a  hot  liquid. 
Boll'lng-ly,  adv.    With  boiling  or  ebullition. 

And  lakes  of  bitumen  rise  boiUngly  higher.       Byron. 

li  Bols'd' arc' (bwa' dark').  [F.,  bow  wood.  So  called 
because  used  for  bows  by  the  Western  Indians.]  (Bot.) 
The  Osage  orange  (3Iaclura  aurantiaca). 

The  bois  rl'arc  seems  to  be  the  characteriBtic  growth  of  the 
black  prairies.  U.  S.  Census  (18SU). 

II  Bols'  dur'ci'  (dur'se').  [F.,  hardened  wood.]  A 
hard,  highly  polishable  composition,  made  of  fine  saw- 
dust from  hard  wood  (as  rosewood)  mixed  with  blood,  and 


Boist  (boist),  n.  [OF.  boiste,  F.  boite,  from  the  same 
root  as  E.  Jox.]    A  box.     [Obs.J  Chaucer. 

Bois'ter-OUS  (bois'ter-us),  a.  [OE.  boistotis ;  of  un- 
certain origin  ;  cf.  W.  bwyst  wild,  savage,  wildness,  fe- 
rocity, bwystus  ferocious.]  1.  Rough  or  rude ;  unbend- 
ing ;  unyielding ;  strong ;  powerful.  [06s.]  "  Boisterous 
sword."     "  Boistei-ous  hund."  Shak. 

2.  Exhibiting  tumultuous  violence  and  fury;  acting 
with  noisy  turbulence ;  violent ;  rough  ;  stormy. 

The  waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  storra.  Sttak. 

The  brute  and  boisterous  force  of  violent  men.    Hilton. 

3.  Noisy ;  rough ;  turbulent ;  as,  boisterous  mirth  ; 
boisterous  behavior. 

I  like  not  that  loud,  boisterous  man.  Addison. 

4.  Vehement;  excessive,     [i?.] 

The  heat  becomes  too  powerful  and  boisterom  for  them. 

Woodward. 
Syn.  —  Loud ;  roaring ;  violent ;  stormy ;  turbulent ; 
furious ;  tumultuous ;  noisy ;  impetuous ;  vehement. 

Bols'ter-ous-ly,  adv.    In  a  boisterous  manner. 

Bols'ter-ous-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
boisterous  ;  turbulence ;  disorder ;  tumultuousness. 

Bois'tOUS  (bois'tus),  a.  Rough  or  rude  ;  coarse ; 
strong ;  violent ;  boisterous ;  noisy.  \Obs.'\  Chaucer.  — 
Bois'tous-ly,  adv.—  Bols'tOUS-ness,  n.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Bo-ja'nus  Or'gan  (bo-ya'niis  Sr'gan).  [From  Boja- 
retw,  the  discoverer.]  {Zool.)  A  glandular  organ  of  bi- 
valve moUusca,  serving  in  part  as  a  kidney. 

Bo'ka-dam'  (bolia-diun'),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Ceebbrus. 

Boke,  V.  t.  &  i.     To  poke ;  to  thrust.    [Obs.  or  Dial.'] 

Bo'lar  (bo'ler),  a.  [See  Bole  clay.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  bole  or  clay  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
bole ;  clayey. 

II  B^las  (bo'Uz),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [Sp.]  A  kind  of 
missile  weapon  consisting  of  one,  two,  or  more  balls  of 
stone,  iron,  or  other  material,  attached  to  the  ends  of  a 
leather  cord ;  — used  by  the  Gauchos  of  South  America, 
and  others,  for  hurling  at  and  entangling  an  animal. 

Bold  (bold),  a.  [OE.  bald,  bold,  AS.  bald,  heald ; 
akin  to  Icel.  ballr,  OHG.  bald,  MHG.  bait,  D.  bond, 
Goth,  balpei  boldness.  It.  baldo.  In  Ger.  there  remains 
only  bald,  adv.,  soon.  Cf.  Ba^vd,  )!.]  1.  Forward  to 
meet  danger ;  venturesome ;  daring  ;  not  timorous  or 
shrinking  from  risk ;  brave ;  courageous. 

Throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold.  JIUton. 

2.  Exhibiting  or  requiring  spirit  and  contempt  of  dan- 
ger ;  planned  with  courage ;  daring ;  vigorous.  "  The 
bold  design  pleased  highly."  3Iilton. 

3.  In  a  bad  sense,  too  forward ;  taking  undue  liber- 
ties ;  over  assuming  or  confident ;  lacking  proper  mod- 
esty or  restraint ;  rude  ;  impudent. 

Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude  and  bold  of  voice.       Shal(. 

4.  Somewhat  overstepping  usual  bounds,  or  conven- 
tional rules,  as  in  art,  literature,  etc. ;  taking  liberties  in 
composition  or  expression  ;  as,  the  figures  of  an  author 
are  bold.    ^^  Bold  tales."  Waller. 

The  cathedral  church  is  a  very  bold  work.      Addison. 

5.  Standing  prominently  out  to  view  ;  markedly  con- 
epicuous ;  striking  the  eye  ;  in  high  relief. 

Shadows  in  painting  .  .  .  make  the  figure  bolder.    Dryden. 

6.  Steep;  abrupt;  prominent. 

Where  the  bold  cape  its  warning  lorehead  rears.    Trumhidl. 
Bold  eagle  (Zool.),  an  Australian  eagle  (Aquila  audrix), 
which  destroys  lambs  and  even  the  kangaroo.  —  To  make 
bold,  to  take  liberties  or  the  liberty ;  to  venture. 


Syn.  —  Courageous;  daring;  brave;  intrepid;  fear- 
less ;  dauntless ;  valiant ;  manful ;  audacious ;  stout- 
hearted ;  high-spirited  ;  adventurous ;  confident ;  stren- 
uous ;  forward ;  impudent. 

Bold  (bold),  1). «.  To  make  bold  or  daring.  [06*.]  SAaA. 

Bold,  V.  i.    To  be  or  become  bold.     [06s.] 

Bold'en  (bold"n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Boldened 
(-d'nd).]    To  make  bold  ;  to  encourage ;  to  embolden. 

Ready  speakers,  being  boldened  with  their  present  abilities  to 
say  more,  .  .  .  use  less  help  of  diligence  and  study.       Asdiam. 

Bold'-faced'  (bold'fasf),  a.  1.  Somewhat  impudent; 
lacking  modesty  ;  as,  a  bold-faced  woman. 

I  have  seen  enough  to  confute  all  the  bold-faced  atheists  of 
this  age.  Braiiiliall. 

2.  {Print.)  Having  a  conspicuous  or  heavy  face. 
11^^  This  line  is  bold-faced  nonx>areil. 
Bold'ly,  adv.     [AS.  bealdllce.']    In  a  bold  manner. 
Bold'ness,  n.     Tlie  state  or  quality  of  being  bold. 
Syn.  —  Courage  ;  bravery  ;  intrepidity ;  dauntlessness ; 
hardihood;  assurance. 

IIBol'dO  (bol'do),    \n.     (Bot.)   A  fragrant  evergreen 

II  Bol'dU  (bol'doo),  )  shrub  of  Chili  (Peumus  Boldus). 
The  bark  is  used  in  tanning,  the  wood  for  making  char- 
coal, the  leaves  in  medicine,  and  the  drupes  are  eaten. 

^Bole  (bol),  n.  [OE.  bole,  fr.  Icel.  6o;)-/  akin  to  Sw. 
bal,  Dan.  bul,  trmik,  stem  of  a  tree,  G.  bohle  a  thick 
plank  or  board ;  cf .  LG.  60?/  round.  Cf.  Bulge.]  The 
trunk  or  stem  of  a  tree,  or  that  which  is  like  it. 

Enormous  elm-tree  boles  did  stoop  and  lean.    Tennyson. 

Bole,  n.  [Etym.  doubtful.]  An  aperture,  with  a 
wooden  shutter,  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  for  giving,  occa- 
sionally, air  or  light ;  also,  a  small  closet.     [Sco/.] 

Open  the  bole  wi'  speed,  that  I  may  see  if  this  be  the  right  Lord 
Geraldin.  sir  W.  Scott. 

Bole,  n.    A  measure.     See  Boll,  n.,  2.         3Iortimer. 

Bole,  n.  [Gr.  jSwAos  a  clod  or  lump  of  earth  :  cf.  F. 
bol,  and  also  L.  bolus  morsel.  Cf.  Bolus.]  1.  Any  one 
of  several  varieties  of  friable  earthy  clay,  usually  colored 
more  or  less  strongly  red  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  used  to 
color  and  adulterate  various  substances.  It  was  formerly 
used  in  medicine.  It  is  composed  essentially  of  hydrous 
silicates  of  alumina,  or  more  rarely  of  magnesia.  See 
Clay,  and  Terra  alba. 

2.  A  bolus  ;  a  dose.  Coleridge. 

Armenian  bole.  See  under  Armenlan.  —  Bole  Armoniac, 
0?"  Armonlak,  Armenian  bole.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Bo-leo'tlon  (bo-lek'shiin),  n.  {Arch.)  A  projecting 
molding  round  a  panel.     Same  as  Bilection.  Gwilt. 

II  Bo-le'ro  (bS-la'ro),  n.  [Sp.]  {Mus.)  A  Spanish 
dance,  or  the  lively  music  which  accompanies  it. 

Bo-let'ic  (bo-lgt'Tk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaming  to,  or  ob- 
tamed  from,  the  Boletus. 

Boletlc  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  the  Boletus  fomenta- 
rius,  variety  pseudo-igniarius.    Same  as  Fumaeic  acid. 

II  Bo-le'tUS  (bo-le'tus),  n.  [L.  boletus,  Gr.  ^uAiVi)?.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  fungi  having  the  mider  side  of  the 
pileus  or  cap  composed  of  a  multitude  of  fine  separate 
tubes.     A  few  are  edible,  and  others  very  poisonous. 

Boley,  Bolye  (bo'ly),  n.     Same  as  Booly. 

Bo'Ude  (bolTd  or  boTid),  n.  [F.  See  Bolis.]  A 
kind  of  meteor ;  a  bolis. 

II  Bo'Us  (byiis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  jSoAt's  missile,  arrow, 
fr.  fidWeiv  to  throw.]  A  meteor  or  brilliant  shooting 
star,  followed  by  a  train  of  light  or  sparks ;  esp.  one 
which  explodes. 

Bo-Uv'l-an  (bS-Iiv'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bo- 
livia. —  n.    A  native  of  Bolivia. 

Boll  (bol),  n.  [OE.  bolle  boll,  bowl,  AS.  bolla.  See 
Bowl  a  vessel.]  1.  The  pod  or  capsule  of  a  plant,  as  of 
flax  or  cotton ;  a  pericarp  of  a  globular  form. 

2.  A  Scotch  measure,  formerly  in  use  :  for  wheat  and 
beans  it  contained  four  Winchester  bushels ;  for  oats, 
barley,  and  potatoes,  six  bushels.  A  boU  of  meal  is  140 
lbs.  avoirdupois.  Also,  a  measure  for  salt  of  two  bush- 
els.    [Sometimes  spelled  bole.'] 

Boll,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bolled  (bold).]  To  form 
a  boU  or  seed  vessel ;  to  go  to  seed. 

The  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boiled.   Ex.  ix.  31. 

Bol'land-istS  (bi5113nd-ists),  re.  pi.  Tlie  Jesuit  edi- 
tors of  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum,"  or  Lives  of  the  Saints ;  — 
named  from  John  BoUand,  who  began  the  work. 

Bollard  (bSl'lerd),  n.  [Cf.  Bole  the  stem  of  a  tree, 
and  Pollard.]  An  upright  wooden  or  iron  post  in  a  boat 
or  on  a  dock,  used  in  veering  or  fastening  ropes. 

Bollard  timber  (iVoMZ.),  a  timber,  also  called  a  Tcnight- 
head,  rising  just  within  the  stem  in  a  ship,  on  either  side 
of  the  bowsprit,  to  secure  its  end. 

BoU'en  (bol''n),  a.    See  Boln,  a. 

BoU'lng  (bol'ing),  re.  [Cf.  Bole  stem  of  a  tree,  and 
Poll,  v.  t.]  A  tree  from  which  the  branches  have  been 
cut ;  a  pollard. 

BoU'WOrm'  (-wflrm'),  n.  {Zool.)  The  larva  of  a  moth 
{Heliolhis  arrnigera) 
which  devours  the  bolls 
or  unripe  pods  of  the  cot- 
ton plant,  often  doing 
great  damage  to  the 
crops. 

Boln  (boln),  V.  I.  [OE. 
bolncn,  bollen ;  cf.  Dan. 
bulne.  Cf.  Bulge.]  To 
swell ;  to  puff.    Holland. 

Boln  (boln),         )    „ 

BoU'en  (boi''n),  (   "• 
Swollen ;  putted  out. 

Thin,  and  boln  out  like  a  BoUworni  and  Adult  Moth.  (X) 
sail.  B.  Jonson.  ^° 

Bo-lO'gna  (bo-Io'nya  or  bo-lo'nA),  n.  1.  A  city  of 
Italy  which  has  given  its  name  to  various  objects. 

2.  A  Bologna  sausage. 

Bologna  sausage  [It.  salsiccia  di  Bologna],  a  large  sau- 
sage made  of  bacon  or  ham,  veal,  and  pork,  chopped  fine 


and  inclosed  in  a  skin.  —  Bologna  stone  (Min.),  radiated 
barite,  or  barium  sulphate,  found  in  roundish  masses, 
composed  of  radiating  fibers,  first  discovered  near  Bolo- 
gna. It  is  phosphorescent  when  calcined.  —Bologna  vial,  a 
vial  of  unannealed  glass  which  will  fly  into  pieces  when 
its  surface  is  scratched  by  a  hard  body,  as  by  dropping 
into  it  a  fragment  of  flint ;  whereas  a  bullet  may  be 
dropped  into  it  witliout  injury. 

Bo-lo'gnese'  (bo-lo'nyez'  or  bo'lo-nez),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Bologna,  —  n.     A  native  of  Bologna. 

Bolognese  school  {Paint.),  a  school  of  painting  founded 
by  the  Carracci,  oi;herwise  called  the  Lombard  or  Eclec- 
tic school,  the  object  of  which  was  to  unite  the  excel- 
lences of  the  preceding  schools. 

Bo-lO'gnian  (b6-lo'nyan  or  bo-lo'ni-an),  a.  &  n.  Bo- 
lognese. 

Bolognlan  stone.    See  Bologna  stone,  under  Bologna. 

Bo-lom'e-ter  (b6-13m'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  ^oX-q  a  stroke, 
ray  -j-  -meter.]  {Physics)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
minute  quantities  of  radiant  heat,  especially  in  different 
parts  of  the  spectrum;  —  called  also  actinic  balance, 
thermic  balance.  S.  P.  Langley. 

Bol'ster  (bol'ster ;  110),  re.  [AS.  bolster  ;  akin  to  Icel. 
holstr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  bolster,  OHG.  bolstar,polstar,  G.  pol- 
ster ;  from  the  same  root  as  E.  60^6  stem,  bowl  hollow 
vessel.  Cf.  Bulge,  Poltroon.]  1.  A  long  pillow  or 
cushion,  used  to  support  the  head  of  a  person  lying  on  a 
bed ;  —  generaUy  laid  under  the  pillows. 

And  here  I'll  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 

This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets.      Shak. 

2.  A  pad,  quilt,  or  anything  used  to  hinder  pressure, 
support  any  part  of  the  body,  or  make  a  bandage  sit  easy 
upon  a  wounded  part ;  a  compress. 

This  arm  shall  be  a  bolster  for  thy  head.  Gay. 

3.  Anything  arranged  to  act  as  a  support,  as  in  vari- 
ous forms  of  mechanism,  etc. 

4.  (Saddlery)  A  cushioned  or  padded  part  of  a  saddle. 

5.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  cusliion  or  a  piece  of  soft  wood  cov- 
ered with  tarred  canvas,  placed  on  the  trestletrees  and 
against  the  mast,  for  the  collars  of  the  shrouds  to  rest  on, 
to  prevent  chafing.    (6)  Anything  used  to  prevent  chafing. 

6.  A  plate  of  ipon  or  a  mass  of  wood  under  the  end  of 
a  bridge  girder,  to  keep  the  girder  from  resting  directly 
on  the  abutment. 

7.  A  transverse  bar  above  the  axle  of  a  wagon,  on 
which  the  bed  or  body  rests. 

8.  The  crossbeam  forming  the  bearing  piece  of  the 
body  of  a  railway  car ;  the  central  and  principal  cross 
beam  of  a  car  truck. 

9.  {Mech.)  The  perforated  plate  in  a  punching  ma- 
chine on  which  anything  rests  when  being  punched. 

10.  {Cutlery)  (a)  That  part  of  a  knife  blade  which 
abuts  upon  the  end  of  the  handle.  (6)  The  metallic  end 
of  a  pocketknife  handle.  G.  Francis. 

H.  {Arch.)  The  rolls  forming  the  ends  or  sides  of  the 
Ionic  capital.  G.  Francis. 

12.  {Mil.)  A  block  of  wood  on  the  carriage  of  a  siege 
gun,  upon  which  the  breech  of  the  gun  rests  when 
arranged  for  transportation.  [See  Illust.  of  Gun  cab- 
riage.] 

Bolster  work  (.Arch.),  members  which  are  bellied  or 
curved  outward  like  cushions,  as  in  the  friezes  of  certain 
classical  styles. 

Bol'ster,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bolstered  (-sterd) ;  p 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  BoLSTEElNa.]  1.  To  support  with  a  bolster 
or  pillow.  S.  Sharp. 

2.  To  support,  hold  up,  or  maintain  with  difficulty  or 
unusual  effort ;  — often  with  up. 

To  bolster  baseness.  Drayton. 

Shoddy  inventions  designed  to  bolster  up  a  factitious  pride. 

Compton  Reade. 

Bol'ster,  v.  i.    To  lie  together  on  the  same  bolster. 

Mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster.  STiak. 

Bol'stered  (bol'sterd),  a.    1.  Supported  ;  upheld. 
2.  Swelled  out. 

Bol'Ster-er  (bol'ster-er),  re.  A  supporter. 
Bolt  (bolt ;  110),  n.  [AS.  bolt ;  akin  to  Icel.  bolti,  Dan. 
bolt,  D.  bout,  OHG.  bolz,  G.  bolz,  bolzen;  of  uncertain 
origin.]  1.  A  shaft  or  missile  intended  to  be  shot  from 
a  crossbow  or  catapult,  esp.  a  short,  stout,  blunt-headed 
arrow ;  a  quarrel ;  an  arrow,  or  that  which  resembles  an 
arrow ;  a  dart. 

Look  that  the  crossbowmen  lack  not  bolts.    Sir  TV.  Scott. 
A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot.  Shak. 

2.  Lightning ;  a  thunderbolt. 

3.  A  strong  pin,  of  iron  or  other  material,  used 
to  fasten  or  hold  sometliing  in  place,  often  hav- 
ing a  head  at  one  end  and  a  screw  thread  cut 
upon  the  other  end. 

4.  A  sliding  catch,  or  fast- 
ening, as  for  a  door  or  gate ; 
the  portion  of  a  lock  which 
is  shot  or  withdrawn  by  the 
action  of  the  key. 

5.  An  iron  to  fasten 
the  legs  of  a  prisoner ;  a 
shackle ;  a  fetter.    [06s.] 

Away  with  him  to  prison  I 
lay  bolts  enough  upon  him. 

Shot:. 

6.  A  compact  package  or  gome  forms  of  Bolts. 
roll  of  cloth,  as  of  canvas  bolts  B  Stove  bolt 
or  silk,  often  containing  chine  bolt ;  ])  Carri 
about  forty  yards.  J^-  f-  "id  D  arc  luruiilicd 

7.  A  bundle,  as  of  oziers.      ■*''''"  ""'"■ 

Bolt  auger,  an  auger  of  large  size ;  an  auger  to  make 
Iioles  for  tlie  bolts  used  by  shipwrights.  —  Bolt  and  nut,  a 
metallic  pin  ^vith  a  head  formed  upon  one  end,  and  a  mov- 
able piece  (the  nut)  screwed  upon  a  thread  cut  upon  the 
other  end.    See  B,  C,  and  D,  in  Illust.  above. 

See  Tap  bolt.  Screw  bolt,  and  Stud  bolt. 

Bolt,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bolted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Bolting.]     1.  To  slioot ;  to  discharge  or  drive  forth. 
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2>  Xo  utter  precipitately ;  to  blurt  or  throw  out. 

I  hate  when  Vice  can  bolt  her  arguments.       Milton. 

3.  To  swallow  without  chewing  ;  as,  to  bolt  food. 

4.  ( U.  S.  Politics)  To  refuse  to  support,  as  a  nomina- 
tion made  by  a  party  to  which  one  has  belonged  or  by  a 
caucus  in  which  one  has  taken  part. 

5.  (Sporting)  To  cause  to  start  or  spring  forth ;  to  dis- 
lodge, as  conies,  rabbits,  etc. 

6.  To  fasten  or  secure  with,  or  as  with,  a  bolt  or  bolts, 
as  a  door,  a  timber,  fetters ;  to  shackle  ;  to  restrain. 

Let  tenfold  iron  bolt  my  door.  Langhoiti, 

■Which  shackles  accidents  and  bolts  up  change.      Shak. 

Bolt  (bolt ;  110),  V.  i.     1.  To  start  forth  like  a  bolt  or 

arrow ;  to  spring  abruptly ;  to  come  or  go  suddenly ;  to 

dart ;  as,  to  bolt  out  of  the  room. 

This  Fuck  seems  but  a  dreaming  dolt,  .  .  . 

And  oft  out  of  a  bush  doth  tiolt.  Draytoti. 

2.  To  strike  or  fall  suddenly  like  a  bolt. 

His  cloudless  thunder  bolted  on  their  beads.     Jfilton. 

3.  To  spring  suddenly  aside,  or  out  of  the  regular 
path  ;  as,  the  horse  bolted. 

4.  ( U-  S.  Politics)  To  refuse  to  support  a  nomination 
made  by  a  party  or  a  caucus  with  which  one  has  been 
connected ;  to  break  away  from  a  party. 

Bolt,  ndv.  In  the  manner  of  a  bolt ;  suddenly ; 
straight ;  unbendingly. 

[He]  came  holt  up  against  the  heavy  dragoon.    Thackeray. 

Bolt  apright.  (a)  Perfectly  upright ;  perpendicular  ; 
straight  up ;  unbendingly  erect.  Ad(iiS07i.  (6)  On  the 
back  at  full  lengUi.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Bolt,  n.  [From  Bolt,  v.  i.]  1.  A  sudden  spring  or 
start ;  a  sudden  spring  aside ;  as,  the  horse  made  a  bolt. 

2.  A  sudden  flight,  as  to  escape  creditors. 

This  gentleman  was  so  hopelesslj'  involved  that  he  contem- 
plated a  bolt  to  America  — or  anywhere.  ijompion  Reade. 

3.  ( U.  S.  Politics)  A  refusal  to  support  a  nomination 
made  by  the  party  with  which  one  has  been  connected ; 
a  breaking  away  from  one's  party. 

Bolt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bolted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Bolting.]  [OE.  bollen,  boulten,  OF.  buleter,  F.  bhiter, 
it.  LL.  buletare,  buratai-e,  cf.  F.  bure  coarse  woolen 
stuff ;  fr.  L.  burrus  red.     See  Bokrel,  and  cf.  Bultel.] 

1.  To  sift  or  separate  the  coarser  from  the  finer  parti- 
cles of,  as  bran  from  flour,  by  means  of  a  bolter;  to 
separate,  assort,  refine,  or  purify  by  other  means. 

He  now  had  bolted  all  the  flour.  Speiiser. 

Ill  schooled  in  bolted  language.  Sliak, 

2.  To  separate,  as  if  by  sifting  or  bolting ;  —  with  out. 
Time  and  nature  will  bolt  out  the  truth  of  things.    V Estrange. 

3.  {Law)  To  discuss  or  argue  privately,  and  for  prac- 
tice, as  cases  at  law.  Jacob. 

To  tolt  to  the  bran,  to  examine  thoroughly,  so  as  to 

separate  or  discover  everything  important.  Chaucer. 

This  bolts  the  matter  fairly  to  the  bran.  Harte. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  examined  and  sifted  and 
bolted  to  the  bran.  Burke. 

Bolt,  n.  A  sieve,  esp.  a  long  fine  sieve  used  in  milling 
for  bolting  fiour  and  meal ;  a  bolter.  £.  Jonson. 

Bol'tel  (bol'tel),  n.    See  Boultel. 

Bolt'er  (bolt'er),  n.  One  who  bolts ;  esp. :  (a)  A  horse 
which  starts  suddenly  aside.  (6)  A  man  who  breaks  away 
from  his  party. 

Bolt'er,  n.     1.  One  who  sifts  flour  or  meal. 

2.  An  instrument  or  macliine  for  separating  bran  from 
flour,  or  the  coarser  part  of  meal  from  the  finer ;  a  sieve. 

Bolt'er,  n.     A  kind  of  fishing  line.     See  Boulter. 

Bolt'head'  (-hSd'),  n.  1.  (Chem.)  A  long,  straight- 
necked,  glass  vessel  for  chemical  distillations  ;  —  called 
also  a  matrass  or  receiver. 

2.  The  head  of  a  bolt. 

Bolt'lng,  re.    A  darting  away  ;  a  starting  off  or  aside. 

Bolt'ing,  n.     1.  A  sifting,  as  of  flour  or  meal. 

2.  (Law)  A  private  arguing  of  cases  for  practice  by 
students,  as  in  the  Inns  of  Court.     [Ois.] 

Bolthag  cloth,  wire,  hair,  silk,  or  other  sieve  cloth  of 
(Sfferent  degrees  of  fineness ;  —  used  by  millers  for  sifting 
flour.  McElrath.  —  Bolting  hutch,  a  bin  or  tub  for  the 
bolted  flour  or  meal ;  (fig.)  a  receptacle. 

Bol'ton-ite  (bol'tiin-it),  n.  (Min. )  A  granular  mineral 
of  a  grayish  or  yellowish  color,  found  in  Bolton,  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  a  silicate  of  magnesium,  belonging  to  the 
chrysolite  family. 

Solt'rope'  (bolt'ropO,  re.  (Naut.)  A  rope  stitched  to 
the  edges  of  a  sail  to  strengthen  the  sail. 

Bolt'sprit'  (-sprit'),  re.  [A  corruption  of  bowsprit.^ 
(Naut.)  See  Bowsprit. 

Bol'ty  (bol'ty),  n.  (Zool.)  An  edible  fish  of  the  NUe 
(genus  Chromis).     [Written  also  bulti.'] 

Bo'lUS  (bo'lus),  re.  ;  pi.  Boluses  (-gz).  [L.  bolus  bit, 
morsel;  cf.  G.  jSiiAos  lump  of  earth.  See  Bole, re.,  clay.] 
A  rounded  mass  of  anything,  esp.  a  large  pill. 

Bom  (bom),  n.  (Zool. )  A  large  American  serpent,  so 
called  from  the  sound  it  makes. 

Bomb  (b5m  or  biim ;  277),  n.  [F.  bombe  bombshell, 
f  r.  L.  bombus  a  humming  or  buzzing  noise,  Gr.  /36;u^o;.  ] 

1.  A  great  noise;  a  hollow  sound.    [OJs.] 

A  pillar  of  iron  .  .  .  -which  if  you  had  struck,  would  make 
...  a  great  bomb  in  the  chamber  beneath.  Bacon. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  shell;  esp.  a  spherical  shell,  like  those 
fired  from  mortars.    See  Shell. 

3.  A  bomb  ketch. 

Bomb  chest  (Mil.),  a  chest  filled  with  bombs,  or  only 
with  gunpowder,  placed  under  ground,  to  cause  destruc- 
tion by  its  e.Kplosion.  —  Bomb  ketch.  Bomb  vessel  (Naut.),  a 
small  ketch  or  vessel,  very  strongly  built,  on  which  mor- 
tars are  mounted  to  be  used  in  naval  bombardments ;  — 
called  also  m.ortar  vessel.  —  Bomb  lance,  a  lance  or  har- 
poon with  an  explosive  head,  used  in  whale  fishing.  —  Vol- 
canic bomb,  a  mass  of  lava  of  a  spherical  or  pear  shape. 
*^  I  noticed  volcanic  bombs.^^  Darwin. 

Bomb,  V.  t.    To  bombard.     [06i.]  Prior. 

Bomb,  V.  i.  [Cf.  Boom.]  To  sound;  to  boom;  to 
onake  a  humming  or  buzzing  sovmd.     [Obs.']    B.  Jonson. 


Bomnbace  (bSm'bas),  re.  [OF.]  Cotton ;  padding.  [Obs."] 
Bom'bard  (bom'berd  or  biini'berd),  re.  [F.  bombarde, 
LL.  bombarda,  fr.  L.  bombus  -\-  -ard.  Cf.  Bumper,  and 
see  Bomb.]  1.  (Gnn.)  A  piece  of  heavy  ordnance  for- 
merly used  for  throwing  stones  and  other  ponderous  mis- 
siles.   It  was  the  earliest  kind  of  cannon. 

They  planted  in  divers  places  twelve  great  bombards,  where- 
with they  threw  huge  stones  into  the  air,  which,  faUing  down 
into  the  city,  might  break  down  the  houses.  Knolles. 

2.  A  bombardment.     [Poetic  &  iJ.]  J.  Barlow. 

3.  A  large  drinking  vessel  or  can,  or  a  leather  bottle, 
for  carrying  liquor  or  beer.     [Obs."] 

Yond  same  black  cloud,  yond  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul 
bombard  that  would  shed  his  liquor.  Sliak. 

4.  pi.  Padded  breeches.     [Obs.] 

Bombard  phrase,  inflated  language  ;  bombast.    [Obs.] 

B.  Jonson. 

Bom'bard  (bom'berd  or  btim'berd),  re.  [OE.  bom- 
barde, fr.  F.  bombarde]    (Mus.)  See  Bombaedo.    [Obs.] 

Bom-bard'  (bSm-bard'  or  bum-biird'),  v.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Bombarded;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Bombarding.]  To 
attack  with  bombards  or  with  artillery;  especially,  to 
throw  shells,  hot  shot,  etc.,  at  or  into. 

Next,  she  means  to  bombard  Naples.  Burke. 

His  fleet  bombarded  and  burnt  down  Dieppe.        Wood, 

Bom'bar-dler'  (bom'ber-der'  or  biim'-),  re.  [F.  bom- 
bardier.]  (Mil.)  (a)  One  who  used  or  managed  a  bom- 
bard ;  an  artilleryman ;  a  gunner.  [Archaic]  (b)  A  non- 
commissioned officer  in  the  British  artillery. 

Bombardier  beetle  (Zool.),  a  kind  of  beetle  (Brachinus 
crepitans),  so  called  because,  when  disturbed, 
it  makes  an  explosive  discharge  of  a  pungent 
and  acrid  vapor  from  its  anal  glands.  The 
name  is  applied  to  other  related  species,  as  the 
B.  disjjtosor,  which  can  produce  ten  or  twelve 
explosions  successively.  The  common  Ameri- 
can species  is  B.  fumans. 

Bom'bard-man     (bum'berd-man),    n. 
One  who  carried  liquor  or  beer  in  a  can  Bombardier 
or  bombard.     [Obs.]  Beetle   (£m- 

Tliey  .  .  .  made  room  for  a  bombardman  that  matis).  (K) 
brought  bouge  for  a  country  lady.     B.  Jonson. 

Bom-bard'ment  (bSm-bard'ment  or  biim-),  n.  [F. 
bombardement.}  Aji  attack  upon  a  fortress  or  forti- 
fied town,  with  shells,  hot  shot,  rockets,  etc. ;  the  act  of 
throwing  bombs  and  shot  into  a  town  or  fortified  place. 

II  Bom-bar'do  (biim-biir'do),  1  re.     [It.    bombardo.] 

Bom-bar'don  (-bar'don),  j  (Mus.)  Origmally,  a 
deep-toned  instrument  of  the  oboe  or  bassoon  family ; 
thence,  a  bass  reed  stop  on  the  organ.  The  name  bonv- 
bardon  is  now  given  to  a  brass  instrument,  the  lowest  of 
the  saxhorns,  in  tone  resembling  the  ophicleide.     Grove. 

Bom'ba-sine'  (biim'ba-zen'),  re.    Same  as  Bombazine. 

Bom'bast   (bom'bast  or  bum'bast ;    277),  re.      [OF. 
bombace  cotton,  LL.  bombax  cotton,  bombasimn  a  doublet 
of  cotton  ;  hence,  padding,  wadding,  fustian.    See  Bom- 
bazine.]    1.  Originally,  cotton,  or  cotton  wool.     [Obs.] 
A  candle  with  a  wick  of  bombast.  Lupton. 

2.  Cotton,  or  any  soft,  fibrous  material,  used  as  stuffing 
for  garments;  stuffing;  padding.     [Obs.] 

How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast  J  Shak. 

Doublets,  stuffed  with  four,  five,  or  six  pounds  of  bomba.ft  at 

least.  Stubbes. 

3.  Fig. :  High-sounding  words ;  an  inflated  style ;  lan- 
guage above  the  dignity  of  the  occasion  ;  fustian. 

Yet  noisy  bombast  carefully  avoid.  Dryden. 

Bom'bast,  a.  High-sounding ;  inflated  ;  big  without 
meaning  ;  magniloquent ;  bombastic. 

[He]  evades  them  with  a  bombast  circumstance, 
Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war.  Shak. 

Nor  a  tall  metaphor  in  bombast  -way.  Cowley. 

Bom-bast'  (bom-basf  or  bum-bS,st'),  v.  t.    To  swell 
or  fill  out ;  to  pad ;  to  inflate.     [Obs.] 
Not  bombasted  with  words  vain  ticklish  ears  to  feed.  Drayton. 

Bom-bas'tic  (bom-bas'tTk  or  biim-bSs'tTk),  Bom-bas'- 
tic-al  (-ti-kal),  a.  Characterized  by  bombast ;  high- 
sounding  ;  inflated.  —  Bom-bas'tlc-al-ly,  adv. 

A  theatrical,  bombastic,  windy  phraseology.       Burke. 

Syn.  —  Turgid  ;  tumid ;  pompous ;  grandiloquent. 

Bom'bast-ry  (bom'bast-ry  or  bum'bast-ry),  re.  Swell- 
ing words  without  much  meaning ;  bombastic  language  ; 
fustian. 

Bombastry  and  buffoonery,  by  nature  lofty  and  light,  soar 
highest  of  all.  Sioift. 

II  Bom'bas  (bom'bSks),  n.  [LL.,  cotton.  See  Bom- 
bast, re.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  called  also  the  silk- 
cotton  tree  ;  also,  a  tree  of  the  genus  Bombax. 

Bom'ba-zet'      1  (biim'ba-zgf  or  bom'-),  re.    [Cf.  Bom- 

Bom'ba-zette' f  bazine.]  a  sort  of  thin  woolen  cloth. 
It  is  of  various  colors,  and  may  be  plain  or  twilled. 

Bom'ba-zine'  (biim'ba-zen'  or  bom'-),  re.  [F.  bomba- 
sin,  LL.  bombacinium,  bambacinitim,  L.  bombycinus 
silken,  bombycinum  a  silk  or  cotton  texture,  fr.  bombyx 
silk,  silkworm,  Gr.  j3ojii/3u^.  Cf.  Bombast,  Bomeycinous.] 
A  twilled  fabric  for  dresses,  of  which  the  warp  is  silk, 
and  the  weft  worsted.  Black  bombazine  has  been  much 
used  for  mourning  garments.  [Sometimes  spelt  bomba- 
sin,  and  bombasine.]  Tomlinson. 

Bom'bic  (bom'bik),  a.  [L.  bombyx  silk,  silkworm : 
cf.  F.  bombique.]  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  the 
silkworm  ;  as,  bombic  acid. 

Bom'bi-late  (bom'bT-lat),  v.  i.  [LL.  bombilare,  for 
Jj.  bombitare.    See  Bomb,  re.]    To  hum;  to  buzz.     [R.] 

Bom'bi-la'tion  (bom'bi-la'shiin),  n.  A  humming 
sound ;  a  booming. 

To  .  .  .  silence  the  bombilatioii  of  guns.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Bom'bi-nate  (bom'bT-nat),  v.  i.    To  hum ;  to  boom. 

Bom'bi-na'tion  (-na'shian),  re.   A  humming  or  buzzing. 

Bom'bo-lo  (bom'bo-lo),  n.;^Z.  Bomboloes  (-loz).  [Cf. 
It  bombola  a  pitcher.]  A  thin  spheroidal  glass  retort  or 
flask,  used  in  the  sublimation  of  camphor.  [Written  also 
bnmbelo,  and  bumbolo.] 


Bomb'proof'  (bSm'pioof  or  bum'proof),  a.  Secure 
against  the  explosive  force  of  bombs.  —  re.  A  structure 
which  heavy  shot  and  shell  will  not  penetrate. 

Bomb'shell' (-shgl'),  re.    A  bomb.    See  Bomb,  n. 

Bom-by'oid  (bom-bi'sid),  a.  (Zool.)  Like  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  genus  Bombyx,  or  the  family  Bovibycidx. 

Bom-byc'i-nOUS  (bSm-bls'i-ntis),  a.  [L.  bombycinus. 
See  Bombazine.]  1.  Silken  ;  made  of  silk.   [Obs.]  Coles. 

2.  Being  of  the  color  of  the  silkworm ;  transparent 
with  a  yellow  tint.  E.  Darwin. 

Bom-byl'i-ous  (bom-bil'i-us),  a.  [L.  bombylius  a 
bumblebee,  Gr.  ^ofi^uAios.]  Buzzing,  like  a  bumblebee ; 
as,  the  6om6!/Zioi(s  noise  of  the  horsefly.  [Obs.]  Derham. 

II  Bom'byz  (bom'blks),  re.  [L.,  silkworm.  See  Bom- 
bazine.] (Zool.)  A  genus  of  moths,  which  includes  the 
silkworm  moth.     See  Silkworm. 

II  Bon  (bSN),  a.  [¥.,  fr.  L.  bonus.]  Good;  valid  as 
security  for  something. 

Bon-ac-cord'  (bon-Sk-kSrd'),  n.  Good  will ;  good  fel- 
lowship; agreement.     [Scot.] 

II  Bo'na  fi'de  (bo'na  fi'de).  [L.]  In  or  with  good 
faith ;  without  fraud  or  deceit ;  real  or  really ;  actual  or 
actually ;  genuine  or  genuinely ;  as,  you  must  proceed 
bona  fide  ;  a  bona  fide  purchaser  or  transaction. 

Bo-nalr'  (bo-nSr'),  a.  [OE.,  also  bonere,  OF.  boil- 
naire,  Cotgr.,  abbrev.  of  debonnaire.  See  Debonair. j( 
Gentle;  courteous;  complaisant;  yielding.     [Obs.] 

Bo-nan'za  (bo-nan'za),  n.  [Sp.,  prop,  calm,  fair 
weather,  prosperity,  fr.  L.  bonus  good.]  In  mining,  a  rich 
mine  or  vein  of  silver  or  gold  ;  hence,  anything  which  is 
a  mine  of  wealth  or  yields  a  large  income.  [Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Bo'na-part'e-an  (bo'na-piirt'e-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  or  his  family. 

Bo'na-part'ism  (bo'na-parf  Iz'm),  re.  The  policy  of 
Bonaparte  or  of  the  Bonapartes. 

Bo'na-part'ist,  re.  One  attached  to  the  policy  or  fam- 
ily of  Bonaparte,  or  of  the  Bonapartes. 

II  Bo'na  per'i-tU'ra  (bo'na,  per'I-tu'ra).  [L.]^  (Law) 
Perishable  goods.  Bouvier, 

II Bo'na  ro'ba  (ro'ba,).  [It.,  prop,  "good  stuflf.'"]  A 
showy  wanton  ;  a  courtesan.  Shak. 

Bo-na'sus  (bo-na'sus).  Bo-nas'sUS  (-nSs'siis),  re.  [L. 
bonasus,  Gr.  ^di-acros,  ^oi/acraot.]  (Zool.)  The  aurochs 
or  European  bison.     See  Aurochs. 

II  Bon'bon'  (boN'bSN'),  n.  [F.  bonbon,  fr.  bon  ban 
very  good,  a  superlative  by  reduplication,  fr.  bon  good.] 
Sugar  confectionery ;  a  sugarplum  ;  hence,  any  dainty. 

Bonee  (bons),  re.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  A  boy's  game 
played  with  large  marbles. 

II  Bon'chr6'tien'  (b8N'krafyaN'),re.  [F.,  good  Chris- 
tian.] A  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  pears.  See 
Bartlett. 

Bon'ci-late  (bon'sT-lat),  re.  [Empirical  trade  name.] 
A  substance  composed  of  ground  bone,  mineral  matters, 
etc.,  hardened  by  pressure,  and  used  for  making  billiard 
balls,  boxes,  etc. 

Bond  (bond),  re.    [The  same  word  as  band.    Cf.  Eand, 

Bend.]     1.  That  which  binds,  ties,  fastens,  or  confines, 

or  by  which  anything  is  fastened  or  bound,  as  a  cord, 

chain,  etc. ;  a  band  ;  a  ligament ;  a  shackle  or  a  manacle. 

Gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 

I  gained  my  freedom.  Shak. 

2.  pi.  The  state  of  being  bound  ;  imprisonment ;  cap- 
tivity ;  restraint.  "  This  man  doeth  nothing  worthy  of 
death  or  of  bonds.^'  Acts  xxvi.  31. 

3.  A  binding  force  or  influence  ;  a  cause  of  union ;  a 
uniting  tie  ;  as,  the  bonds  of  fellowship. 

A  people  with  whom  I  have  no  tie  but  the  common  bond  of 
mankind.  Burke. 

4.  Moral  or  political  duty  or  obligation. 


I  love  your  majesty 
According  to  my  bo7ia,  nor  more  nor  less. 


Shak. 


5.  (Law)  A  writing  under  seal,  by  which  a  person 
binds  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators, 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  on  or  before  a  future  day  appointed. 
This  is  a  single  bond.  But  usually  a  condition  is  added, 
that,  if  the  obligor  shall  do  a  certain  act,  appear  at  a 
certain  place,  conform  to  certain  rules,  faithfully  per- 
form certain  duties,  or  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  on  or 
before  a  time  specified,  the  obligation  shall  be  void ; 
otherwise  it  shall  remain  in  full  force.  If  the  condition 
is  not  performed,  the  bond  becomes  forfeited,  and  the 
obligor  and  his  heirs  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  the 
whole  sum.  Bouvier.     Wliarton. 

6.  Au  instrument  (of  the  nature  of  the  ordinary  legal 
bond)  made  by  a  government  or  a  corporation  for  the 
purpose  of  borrowing  money ;  as,  a  government,  city,  or 
railway  bond. 

7.  The  state  of  goods  placed  in  a  bonded  warehouse 
till  the  duties  are  paid  ;  as,  merchandise  in  bond. 

8.  (Arch.)  The  union  or  tie  of  the  several  stones  or 
bricks  forming  a  wall.  The 

bricks  may  be  arranged  for  -^'S- 1- 

this  purpose  in  several  dif- 
ferent ways,  as  in  English 
or  block  bond  (Fig.  1), 
where  one  course  consists 
of  bricks  with  their  ends 
toward  the  face  of  the 
wall,  called  headers,  and 
the  next  course  of  bricks 
with  their  lengths  parallel 
to  the  face  of  the  wall, 
called  stretchers  ;  Flemish 
bond  (Fig.  2),  where  each 
course  consists  of  headers 
and  stretchers  alternately,  80  laid  as  always  to  break 
joints ;  Cross  bond,  which  differs  from  the  English  by 
the  change  of  the  second  stretcher  line  so  that  its  joints 
come  in  the  middle  of  the  first,  and  the  same  position 
of  stretchers  comes  back  every  fifth  line;  Combined 
cross  and  English  bond,  where  the  inner  part  of  the 
wall  is  laid  in  the  one  method,  the  outer  in  the  other. 
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English  Bond. 
Fig.  2. 
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9.  (Chem.)  A  unit  of  chemical  attraction  ;  as,  oxygen 
has  two  bonds  of  affinity.  It  is  often  represented  in 
graphic  formulse  by  a  short  line  or  dash.  See  Diagram 
of  Benzene  nucleus,  and  Valence. 

Arbitration  bond.  See  under  Arbitration.  —  Bond  cred- 
itor (Law),  a  creditor  whose  debt  is  secured  by  a  bond. 
Blaclstone.— Bond  debt  (Law),  a  debt  contracted  under 
the  obligation  of  a  bond.  Burroics.  —  Bond  (or  lap)  of  a 
■late,  the  distance  between  the  top  of  one  slate  and  tlie 
bottom  or  drip  of  tlie  second  shite  above,  /.  e.,  the  space 
which  is  covered  with  tliree  tliicknesses ;  also,  tlie  dis- 
tance between  tlie  nail  of  the  under  slate  and  the  lower 
edge  of  tlie  upper  slate.  —  Bond  timber,  timber  worked 
into  a  wall  to  tie  or  strengthen  it  longitudinally. 

Syn.  — Chains;  fetters;  captivity;  imprisonment. 

Bond  (bSnd),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Bonded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Bondino.]  1.  To  place  under  the  conditions  of  a 
bond  ;  to  mortgage ;  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  duties 
on  (goods  or  merchandise])  by  giving  a  bond. 

2.  (Arch.)  To  dispose  in  building,  as  the  materials  of 
a  wall,  so  as  to  secure  solidity. 

Bond,  n.  [OE.  bond,  bonde,  peasant,  serf,  AS.  bonda, 
bunda,  husband,  householder,  from  Icel.  bondi  husband- 
man, for  buandi,  fr.  bua  to  dwell.  See  Boor,  Husband.] 
A  vassal  or  serf  ;  a  slave.     lObs.  or  Archaic'] 

Bond,  a.    In  a  state  of  servitude  or  slavery ;  captive. 

Bv  one  Spirit  are  we  all  baptized  . . .  whether  we  be  Jews  or 
Geiitiles,  whether  we  be  bond  or  free.  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

Bond'age  (-Sj),  n.    [LL.  bondagium.    See  Bond,  a.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  boimd ;  condition  of  being  under 
restraint;  restraint  of  personal  liberty  by  compulsion; 
involuntary  servitude  ;  slavery ;  captivity. 

The  King,  when  he  designed  you  for  my  euard, 
Resolved  he  would  not  make  my  bondage  hard.  Dryden, 

2.  Obligation  ;  tie  of  duty. 

He  must  resolve  by  no  means  to  be  .  .  .  brought  under  the 
bondage  of  observing  oaths.  South. 

3.  (Old  Eng.  Law)  Villenage  ;  tenure  of  land  on  con- 
dition of  doing  the  meanest  services  for  the  owner. 

Syn.  — Thralldom  ;  bondservice;  imprisonment. 

Bond'a-ger  (-a-jer),  n.  A  field  worker,  esp.  a  woman 
who  works  in  the  field.     [Scot.] 

II  Bon'dar  (bSn'dar),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zo'dl.)  A 
small  quadruped  of  Bengal  (Paradoxurus  bondar),  allied 
to  the  genet ;  —  called  also  viusk  cat. 

Bond'ed  (bond'Sd),  a.  Placed  under,  or  covered  by,  a 
bond,  as  for  the  payment  of  duties,  or  for  conformity  to 
certain  regulations. 

Bonded  goods,  goods  placed  in  a  bonded  warehouse ; 
goods,  for  the  duties  on  which  bonds  are  given  at  the 
customhouse.— Bonded  warehouse,  a  warehouse  in  which 
goods  on  wliich  the  duties  are  unpaid  are  stored  under 
bond  and  in  the  joint  custody  of  the  importer,  or  his 
agent,  and  the  customs  officers. 

Bond'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  places  goods  under  bond 
or  in  a  bonded  wareliouse. 

2.  (Masonry)  A  bonding  stone  or  brick ;  a  bondstone. 

Bond'er,  n.  [Norwegian  bonde.']  A  freeholder  on  a 
email  scale.     [A'orwai/]  Emerson. 

BondOlOld'er  (-liold'er),  n.  A  person  vrho  holds  the 
bonds  of  a  public  or  private  corporation  for  the  payment 
of  money  at  a  certain  time. 

Bond'mald'  (-mad'),  n.  \_Sojid,  a.  or  n.  +  maid.]  A 
female  slave,  or  one  bound  to  service  without  wages,  as 
distinguished  from  a  hired  servant. 

Bond'man  (-mon),  n.  ;  pi.  Bondmen  (-men).  [Bond, 
a.  or  n.  -\-  man.]  1.  A  man  slave,  or  one  bound  to  service 
without  wages.   "To  enfranchise  ftonrfmera."   ilacaulay. 

2.  (Old  Eng.  Law)  A  villain,  or  tenant  in  villenage. 

Bond'  serv'ant  (serv'ant).  A  slave ;  one  who  is 
bound  to  service  without  wages. 

If  thy  brother  ...  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  unto  thee  ; 
thou  Shalt  net  compel  him  to  serve  as  a  bond  servant :  but  as  an 
hired  servant.  Lev.  xxv.  39,  40. 

Bond'  service  (serv'Is).  The  condition  of  a  bond 
servant ;  service  without  wages  ;  slavery. 

Their  children  ...  upon  those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute  of 
bond  service.  1  Sings  ix.  21. 

Bond'slave'  (-slav'),  n.  A  person  in  a  state  of  slavery ; 
one  whose  person  and  Uberty  are  subjected  to  the  author- 
ity of  a  master. 

Bonds'man  (bSndz'man),  re.  ;  pi.  Bondsmen  (-men) 
[Bond,  a.  or  n.  -j-  man.]  1.  A  slave ;  a  villain ;  a  serf ; 
a  bondman. 

Carnal,  greedy  people,  without  such  a  precept,  would  have 
no  mercy  upon  their  poor  bondsmen.  Derham. 

2.  (Laio)  A  surety ;  one  who  is  bound,  or  who  gives 
security,  for  another. 

Bond'Stone'  (bond'ston'),  n.  [Bond,  n. -I- stone.]  (3Ia- 
tonry)  A  stone  running  through  a  wall  from  one  face  to 
another,  to  bind  it  together ;  a  binding  stone. 

Bonds'wom''an  (bondz'wdSm'an),  n.  See  Bondwoman. 

II  Bon'dUO  (bon'duk),  re.  [F.  bonduc,  fr.  Ar.  bunduq 
hazel  nut,  filbert  nut.]     (Bot^   See  Nicker  tree. 

Bond'wom'an  (bond'woom'an),  re./  pi.  Bondwomen 
(-wim'6n).  IJiond,  a.  or  n.  -j-  woman.]  A  woman  who 
is  a  slave,  or  in  bondage. 

He  who  was  of  the  bondwoman.  Gal.  iv.  23. 

Bone  (bon  ;  110),  re.  [OE.  bon,  ban,  AS.  ban;  akin  to 
Icel.  bein,  Sw.  ben,  Dan.  &  D.  been,  G.  bein  bone,  leg; 
cf.  Icel.  beinn  straight.]  1.  (Anat.)  The  hard,  calcified 
tissue  of  the  skeleton  of  vertebrate  animals,  consisting 
very  largely  of  calcic  carbonate,  calcic  phosphate,  and 
gelatine  ;  as,  blood  and  bone. 

IJ^^  Even  in  the  hardest  parts  of  bone  there  are  many 
mmute  cavities  containing  living  matter  and  connected 
by  minute  canals,  some  of  whicli  connect  with  larger  ca- 
nals through  which  blood  vessels  ramify. 

2.  One  of  the  pieces  or  parts  of  an  animal  skeleton  ; 
as,  a  rib  or  a  thigh  bone ;  a  bone  of  the  arm  or  leg ; 
also,  any  fragment  of  bony  substance,  (pi.)  The  frame 
or  skeleton  of  the  body. 

3.  Anything  made  of  bone,  as  a  bobbin  for  weaving 
bone  lace. 


4.  pi.  Two  or  four  pieces  of  bone  held  between  the 
fingers  and  struck  together  to  make  a  kind  of  music. 

5.  pi.  Dice. 

6.  Whalebone ;  hence,  a  piece  of  whalebone  or  of  steel 
for  a  corset. 

7.  Fig. :  The  framework  of  anything. 

A  bone  of  contention,  a  subject  of  contention  or  dispute. 

—  A  bone  to  pick,  something  to  investigate,  or  to  Dusy 
one's  self  about ;  a  dispute  to  be  settled  (with  some  one). 

—  Bone  ash, the  residue  from  calcined  bones;  —  used  for 
making  cupels,  and  for  cleaning  jewelry.  —  Bone  black 
(ChemT),  the  black,  carbonaceous  substance  into  which 
bones  are  converted  by  calcination  in  close  vessels ;  — 
called  also  on  im(d  charcoal.  It  is  used  as  a  decolorizing 
material  in  filtering  sirups,  extracts,  etc.,  and  as  a  black 
pigment.  See  Ivory  black,  under  Black.  —Bone  cave, 
a  cave  in  which  are  found  bones  of  extinct  or  recent  ani- 
mals, mingled  sometimes  with  the  works  and  bones  of 
man.  Am.  Cijc.  —  Bone  dust,  ground  or  pulverized  bones, 
used  as  a  fertilizer.  —  Bone  earth  (Cliem.),  the  earthy 
residuum  after  the  calcination  of  bone,  consisting  cliiefly 
of  phosphate  of  calcium.  —  Bone  lace,  a  lace  made  of  linen 
thread,  so  called  because  woven  with  bobbins  of  bone. 

—  Bone  oil,  an  oil  obtahied  by  heating  boues  (as  in  the 
manufacture  of  bone  black),  and  remarkable  for  con- 
taining the  nitrogenous  bases,  pyridine  and  quinoline,  and 
their  derivatives ;  —  also  called  DippcVs  oil.  —  Bone  set- 
ter. Same  as  Bonesetter.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  — 
Bone  shark  (Zo'dl.),  the  basking  shark.  —Bone  spavin.  See 
under  Spavin.  —  Bone  turjnolse,  fossil  bone  or  tooth  of  a 
delicate  blue  color,  sometimes  used  as  an  imitation  of  true 
turquoise.— Bone  whale  (^oo/.),  a  right  whale. —  To  be  upon 
the  bones  of,  to  attack.  [Obs.]  —  To  make  no  bones,  to  make 
no  scruple ;  not  to  hesitate.  [Low]  —  To  pick  a  bone  with, 
to  quarrel  with,  as  dogs  quarrel  over  a  bone  ;  to  settle  a 
disagreement.    [Colloq.\ 

Bone  (bon),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Boned  (bond) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  BoNiNO.]  1.  To  withdraw  bones  from  the  flesh 
of,  as  in  cookery.     "  To  bone  a  turkey."  Soyer. 

2.  To  put  whalebone  into ;  as,  to  bone  stays.  Ash. 

3.  To  fertilize  with  bone. 

4.  To  steal ;  to  take  possession  of.     {Slang] 

Bone,  V.  t.    [F.  bornoyer  to  look  at  with  one  eye,  to 

sight,  fr.  borgne  one-eyed.]    To  sight  along  an  object  or 

set  of  objects,  to  see  if  it  or  they  be  level  or  in  line,  as  in 

carpentry,  masonry,  and  surveying.  Knight. 

Joiners,  etc.,  bone  their  work  with  two  straight  edges. 

IV.  M.  Buchanan. 

Bone'ache'  (-ak'),  re.    Pain  in  the  bones.  Shak. 

Bone'black'  (-blak'),  n.  See  Bone  black,  under  Bone,  re. 

Boned  (bond),  a.     1.  Having  (such)  bones;  —  used  in 

composition ;  as,  hig-boned ;  stiong-bo7ied. 

No  big-5o«crf  men  framed  of  the  Cyclops'  size.       Shak, 

2.  Deprived  of  bones ;  as,  boned  turkey  or  codfish. 

3.  Manured  with  bone  ;  as,  boned  land. 
Bone'dog'  (-dSg'),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  The  spiny  dogfish. 
Bone'fish'  (-fish'),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  See  Ladypish. 
Bone'less,  a.  Without  bones.  "  Boneless  guma."  Shak. 
Bone'set'  (-set'),  n.     (Bat.)  A  medicinal  plant,  the 

thoroughwort  (Eupatorium  per/oliatum).  Its  properties 
are  diaphoretic  and  tonic. 

Bone'set-tej  (-set-ter),  n.  One  who  sets  broken  or 
dislocated  bones;  —  commonly  applied  to  one,  not  a  reg- 
ular surgeon,  who  makes  an  occupation  of  setting  bones. 

—  Bone'set-ting,  m. 

Bone'shaw  (-sha),  re.     (Med.)  Sciatica.     lObs.] 

Bo-net'ta  (bo-net'ta),  n.     See  Bonito.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Bon'fire'  (bon'fir'),m.     [OE.  bonefire,  banefire,  orig.  a 
fire  of  bones ;  6oree  -f-  fire ;  but  cf .  also  Prov.  E.  bun  a 
dry  stalk.]    A  large  fire  built  in  the  open  air,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  public  joy  and  exultation,  or  for  amusement. 
Full  soon  by  bonfire  and  by  bell, 
We  learnt  our  liege  was  passing  well.  Gay. 

Bon'grace'  (bon'gras'),  re.  [P.  bon  good  -|-  grace 
grace,  charm.]  A  projecting  bonnet  or  shade  to  protect 
the  complexion  ;  also,  a  wide-brimmed  hat.     \_Obs.] 

II  Bon'ho-mie',  II  Bon'hom-mie'  (bou'o-me'),  n.  [F.] 
Good  nature ;  pleasant  and  easy  manner. 

Bon'1-bell  (-I-bel),  re.  See  Bonnibel.  \_Obs.]  Spenser. 

Bon'i-face  (bon'I-fas),  n.  [From  the  sleek,  jolly  land- 
lord in  Farquhar's  comedy  of  "The  Beaux'  Stratagem."] 
An  innkeeper. 

Bon'i-fonn  (-fSrm),  a.  [L.  bonus  good  -j-  -form.]  Sen- 
sitive or  responsive  to  moral  excellence.      Dr.  H.  More. 

Bon'i-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  [L.  bonus  good  +  -fy  :  cf.  F.  boni- 
fier.]    To  convert  into,  or  make,  good. 

To  bonify  evils,  or  tincture  them  with  good.    Cudivorih. 

Bon'i-ness  (bo'nt-nes),  n.  The  condition  or  quality 
of  being  bony. 

Bon'ing,  re.  [Senses  1  and  2  fr.  1st  Bone,  sense  3  fr. 
3d  Bone.]     1.  The  clearing  of  bones  from  fish  or  meat. 

2.  The  manuring  of  land  with  bones. 

3.  A  method  of  leveling  a  line  or  surface  by  sighting 
along  the  tops  of  two  or  more  straight  edges,  or  a  range 
of  properly  spaced  poles.     See  3d  Bone,  v.  t. 

Bon'l-ta-ry  (bCn'i-tfi-ry),  a.  Beneficial,  as  opposed 
to  statutory  or  civil ;  as,  bonitary  dominion  of  land. 

Bo-ni'tO  (bo-ue'to),  n.;  pi.  BoNrroES  (-toz).  [Sp.  & 
Pg.  bonito,  fr.  Ar.  bainit  and  bainltlt.]  [Often  incor- 
rectly written  bonita.]  (Zo'dl.)  1.  A  large  tropical  fish 
(Orcynus pelamys)  allied  to  the  tunny.  It  is  about  three 
feet  long,  blue  above,  with  four  brown  stripes  on  the 
sides.     It  is  sometimes  found  on  the  American  coast. 

2.  The  skipjack  (Sarda  Mediterranea)  of  the  Atlantic, 
an  important  and  abundant  food 
fish  on  the  coast  of  the 


Bonito  (Sarda  Mediterranea). 
United  States,  and  (S.    Chilensis)   of  the  Pacific,  and 
other  related  species.     They  are  large  and  active  fishes, 
of  a  blue  color  with  black  oblique  stripes. 


3.  The  medregal  {Seriola  fasciata),  an  edible  fish  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies. 

4.  The  cobia  or  crab  eater  (Elacate  Canada),  an  edible 
fish  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  United  States. 

II  Bon'mot'  (bSN'mo'),  n.  ;  pi.  Bonsmots  (-mSz').  [F. 
bon  good  -|-  mot  word.]     A  witty  repartee ;  a  jest. 

II  Bonne  (bBu),  re.  (P.,  prop,  good  woman.)  A  female 
servant  charged  with  the  care  of  a  young  child. 

II  Bonne'  bouche'  (bon'  boosh') ;  pi.  Bonnes  bocchei 
(b6n'  bobsh'j.  [F.  bon,  fem.  bonne,  good  +  louche 
mouth.]    A  delicious  morsel  or  mouthful;  a  tidbit. 

Bon'net  (bSn'nSt),  re.  [OE.  bonet,  OF.  bonet,  bonete, 
P.  bonnet,  f r.  LL.  bonneta,  bonelum ;  orig.  the  name  of 
a  stuff,  and  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  A  headdress  for 
men  and  boys ;  a  cap.     \_Obs.]  3Iilton.    Shak. 

2.  A  soft,  elastic,  very  durable  cap,  made  of  thick, 
seamless  woolen  stuff,  and  worn  by  men  in  Scotland. 

And  plaida  and  bonnets  waving  high.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  A  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  women,  usually 
protecting  more  or  less  the  back  and  sides  of  the  head, 
but  no  part  of  the  forehead.  The  shape  of  the  bonnet 
varies  greatly  at  different  times ;  formerly  the  front  part 
projected,  and  spread  outward,  like  the  mouth  of  a  funnel. 

4.  Anything  resembling  a  bonnet  in  shape  or  use ;  aa, 
(a)  (Fort.)  A  small  defense  work  at  a  salient  angle;  or 
a  part  of  a  parapet  elevated  to  screen  the  other  part  from 
enfilade  fire,  (b)  A  metallic  canopy,  or  projection,  over  an 
opening,  as  a  fireplace,  or  a  cowl  or  hood  to  increase  the 
draught  of  a  chimney,  etc.  (c)  A  frame  of  wire  netting 
over  a  locomotive  chimney,  to  prevent  escape  of  sparks. 
(d)  A  roofing  over  the  cage  of  a  mine,  to  protect  its  occu- 
pants from  objects  falling  down  the  shaft,  (e)  In  pumps, 
a  metal  covering  for  the  openings  in  the  valve  chambers. 

5.  (Naut.)  An  additional  piece  of  canvas  laced  to  the 
foot  of  a  jib  or  foresail  in  moderate  winds.  Hakluyt. 

6.  The  second  stomach  of  a  ruminating  animal. 

7.  An  accomplice  of  a  gambler,  auctioneer,  etc.,  who 
entices  others  to  bet  or  to  bid  ;  a  decoy.    \_Cant] 

Bonnet  head  (Zo'dl.),  a  shark  (Sphyrna  tibiirio)  of  the 
southern  United  States  and  West  Indies.  —  Bonnet  limpet 
(Zodl.),a,  name  given,  from  their  shape,  to  various  species 
of  shells  (family  Calyplr,Tidse).  —  Bonnet  monkey  (Zo'dl.), 
an  East  Indian  monkey  (Macacus  sinicus),  with  a  tuft  of 
hair  on  its  head ;  the  munga.  —  Bonnet  piece,  a  gold  coin 
of  the  time  of  James  V.  of  Scotland,  the  king's  head  on 
which  wears  a  bonnet.  Sir  W.  Scott.  —  To  have  a  bee  In 
the  bonnet.  See  under  Bee. —  Black  bonnet.  See  under 
Black.  —  Blue  bonnet.    See  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Bon'net,  v.  i.  To  take  off  the  bonnet  or  cap  ag  a 
mark  of  respect ;  to  uncover.     {Obs.]  Shak. 

Bon'net-ed,  a.  1.  Wearing  a  bonnet.  "Bonneted 
and  shawled."  Howiit. 

2.  (Fort.)  Protected  by  a  bonnet.    See  Bonnet,  4  (a). 

Bon'net-less,  a.    Without  a  bonnet. 

Bon'ni-tiel  (bon'nt-bSl),  n.  [P.  bonne  et  belle,  good 
and  beautiful.   Cf.  Bellibone.]  A  handsome  girl,  tubs.] 

Bon'nie  (-ny),  a.     IScot.]    See  Bonny,  a. 

Bon'ni-lass'  (-Us'),  n.  \Bonny  -J-  lass.]  A  "  bonny 
lass  "  ;  a  beautiful  girl.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Bon'nl-ly,  adv.    Gayly ;  handsomely. 

Bon'ni-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  bonny  ;  gayety ; 
handsomeness.     [iJ.] 

Bon'ny  (-ny),  a.  [Spelled  Jorereie  by  the  Scotch.]  [OE. 
boni,  prob.  fr.  F.  bon,  fem.  bonne,  good,  fr.  L.  bonus  good. 
See  Bounty,  and  cf.  Bonus,  Boon.]  1.  Handsome ;  beau- 
tiful ;  pretty ;  attractively  lively  and  graceful. 

Till  bonny  Susan  sped  across  the  plain.  Gay. 

Far  from  the  bonnie  banks  of  Ayr.  Bums. 

2.  Gay ;  merry ;  frolicsome ;  cheerful ;  blithe. 

Be  you  blithe  and  bonny.  Shak. 

Report  speaks  you  a  bonny  monk,  that  would  hear  the  matin 
chime  ere  he  quitted  his  bowl.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bon'ny,  n.  (3Iining)  A  round  and  compact  bed  of 
ore,  or  a  distinct  bed,  not  communicating  with  a  vein. 

Bon'ny -clab'ber  (-kiab'ber),  re.  [Ir.  bainne,  baine, 
milk  -|-  clabar  mud,  mire.]  Coagulated  sour  milk ;  lop- 
pered  milk ;  curdled  milk ;  —  sometimes  called  simply 
clabber.  B.  Jonson. 

II  Bon'  Sl'lfene'  (b8N'  se'lan').  [P.]  (Bot.)  A  very 
fragrant  tea  rose  with  petals  of  various  shades  of  pink. 

Bon'spiel  (bou'spel),  re.  [Scot. ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 
A  curling  match  between  clubs.     [Scot.] 

II  Bon'te-bok  (bon'te-bi5k),  re.  [D.  botit  a  sort  of  skin 
or  fur,  prop,  variegated  +  bok  buck,]  (Zodl.)  The  pied 
antelope  of  South  Africa  (Alcelaphus  pygarga).  Its  face 
and  rump  are  white.     Called  also  nunni. 

II  Bon'  ton'  (bSN'  tSN').  [P.,  good  tone,  manner.] 
The  height  of  the  fashion  ;  fashionable  society. 

Bo'nus  (bo'nQs),  n. ;  pi.  Bonuses  (-Sz).  [L.  bonus 
good.  Cf.  Bonnt.]  1.  (Laxo)  A  premium  given  for  a 
loan,  or  for  a  charter  or  other  privilege  granted  to  a  com- 
pany ;  as,  the  bank  paid  a  bonus  for  its  charter.  Bouvier. 

2.  An  extra  dividend  to  the  shareholders  of  a  joint 
stock  company,  out  of  accumulated  profits. 

3.  Money  paid  in  addition  to  a  stated  compensation. 

II  Bon'  Vl'vant'  (bSN'  ve'vaN') ;  pi.  BoNs  vivants 
(-vaNz').  [F.  bon  good  -(-  vivant,  p.  pr.  of  vivre  to  live.] 
A  good  fellow  ;  a  jovial  companion  ;  a  free  liver. 

Bon'y  (bo'ny),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  bone,  or  of  bones ; 
full  of  bones  ;  pertaining  to  bones. 

2.  Having  large  or  prominent  bones. 

Bony  fish  (Zo'dl.),  the  menhaden.  —  Bony  pike  (Xo'dl.), 
the  gar  pike  (Lepidosteus). 

Bon'ze  (bSn'ze;  277),  n.  [Pg.  bonzo,  fr.  Japan 
liozu  a  Buddhist  priest :  cf.  F.  bonze.]  A  Buddhist  or 
Foliist  priest,  monk,  or  nun. 

<^W^  The  name  was  given  by  the  Portuguese  to  the 
priests  of  Japan,  and  has  since  been  applied  to  the  priests 
of  China,  Cochin  China,  and  the  neighboring  countries. 

Boo'by  (boo'by),  n. ;  pi.  Boobies  (-bTz).  [Sp.  bobo 
dunce,  idiot ;  cf.  L.  balbus  stammering,  E.  barbarous.] 

1.  A  dunce  ;  a  stupid  fellow. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  (n)  A  swimming  bird  (Sula  fiber  or  S.  sula), 
related  to  the  common  gauuet,  and  found  in  the  West 
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ludies,  nesting  on  the  bare  rocks.  It  is  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  apparent  stupidity.  The  name  is  also  some- 
times applied  to  other  species  of  gannets ;  as,  S.  piscator, 
the  red-footed  booby.  (6)  A  species  of  penguin  of  the 
antarctic  seas. 

Booby  hatch  (.Naut.),  a  kind  of  wooden  hood  over  a  hatch, 
readily  removable.  —  Booby  hot,  a  carriage  body  put  upon 
sleigh  runners.  [Local,  (I.  S.\  Jiartleti.— Booby  hutch, 
a  clumsy  covered  carriage  or  seat,  used  in  the  eastern 
part  of  England.  Forby.  —  Booby  trap,  a  schoolboy's 
practical  joke,  as  a  shower  bath  when  a  door  is  opened. 

Boo'by  (boo'by),  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of  a 
booby ;  stupid. 

Boo'by-isb,  a.     Stupid ;  dull. 

Boodh  (bobd),  re.    Same  as  Buddha.  Malcom. 

Boodh'lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.    Same  as  Buddhism. 

Boodh'ist,  re.     Same  as  Buddhist. 

Boo'dle  (beo'd'l),  re.  [Origin  uncertain.]  1.  The 
whole  collection  or  lot ;  caboodle.  l_Low,  U.  S.']  Bartlett. 

2.  Money  given  in  payment  for  votes  or  political  in- 
fluence ;  bribe  money ;  swag.     IPolit.  slang,  IT.  S.] 

Boo'hOO'  (boo'hoo'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Boohooed 
(-hood') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Boohooino.]  [An  imitative 
word.]     To  bawl ;  to  cry  loudly.     \_Low1  Bartlett. 

Boo'llOO'  (boo'hob'),  n.  [Zool.)  The  saiMsh  ;  —called 
also  woohoo. 

Book  (bSSk),  n.  [OE.  book,  boh,  AS.  boc ;  akin  to 
Goth,  bolea  a  letter,  in  pi.  book,  writing,  Icel.  bok,  Sw. 
bok,  Dan.  bog,  OS.  bok,  D.  boek,  OHG.  puoh,  G.  buch; 
and  f  r.  AS.  boc,  bece,  beech ;  because  the  ancient  Saxons 
and  Germans  in  general  wrote  runes  on  pieces  of  beechen 
board.  Cf.  Beech.]  1.  A  collection  of  sheets  of  paper, 
or  similar  material,  blank,  written,  or  printed,  bound 
together ;  commonly,  many  folded  and  bound  sheets  con- 
taining continuous  printing  or  writing. 

^W^  When  blank,  it  is  called  a  blank  book.  When 
pnnted,  the  term  often  distinguishes  a  bound  volume,  or 
a  volume  of  some  size,  from  a  pamphlet. 

S^°°°  It  has  been  held  that,  under  the  copyright  law,  a 
boelc  is  not  necessarily  a  volume  made  of  many  sheets 
bound  together  ;  it  may  be  printed  on  a  single  sheet,  as 
music  or  a  diagram  of  patterns.  Abbott. 

2.  A  composition,  written  or  printed  ;  a  treatise. 

A  good  hook  is  the  precious  life  blood  of  a  master  spirit,  em- 
balmed and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  Uf  e.  MUlon. 

3.  A  part  or  subdivision  of  a  treatise  or  literary  work ; 
as,  the  tenth  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost." 

4.  A  volume  or  collection  of  sheets  in  which  accounts 
are  kept ;  a  register  of  debts  and  credits,  receipts  and 
expenditures,  etc. 

5.  Six  tricks  taken  by  one  side,  in  the  game  of  whist ; 
in  certain  other  games,  two  or  more  corresponding  cards, 
forming  a  set. 

^ff"  Book  is  used  adjectively  or  as  a  part  of  many  com- 
pounds ;  as,  book  buyer,  ftooirack,  boole  club,  book  lore, 
booh  sale,  book  trade,  memorandum  book,  cashfcooi. 

Book  account,  an  account  or  register  of  debt  or  credit 
in  a  book.  —  Book  debt,  a  debt  for  items  charged  to  the 
debtor  by  the  creditor  in  his  book  of  accounts.  —  Book 
learning,  learning  acquired  from  books,  as  distinguished 
from  practical  knowledge.  "  Neither  does  it  so  muclx  re- 
quire book  learn  ing  and  scholarship,  as  good  natural  sense, 
to  distinguish  true  and  false."  Burnet.— Boo^  \onio(Zonl.), 
one  of  several  .species  of  mmute,  wingless  insects  injurious 
to  books  and  papers.  They  belong  to  the  Pseudonetirojj- 
lera.  —Book  moth  (Zool.),  the  name  of  several  species  of 
moths,  the  larvse  of  which  eat  books.  —  Book  oath,  an  oath 
made  on  The  Book,  or  Bible.  —  The  Book  of  Books,  tlie  Bi- 
ble. —  Book  post,  a  system  under  which  books,  bulky  man- 
uscripts, etc. ,  may  be  transmitted  by  mail.  —  Book  scorpion 
(Zool.),  one  of  the  false  scorpions  (Cheli- 
fer  cancroides)  found  among  books  and 
papers.  It  can  run  sidewise  and  back- 
ward, and  feeds  on  small  insects.  —  Book 
stall,  a  stand  or  stall,  often  in  the  open 
air,  for  retailing  books.  —  Canonical  books. 
See  Canonical.  —  In  one's  books,  in  one's 
favor.  "  I  was  so  much  in  his  books,  that 
at  his  decease  he  left  me  his  lamp."  Ad- 
dison. —  To  bring  to  book,  (a)  To  compel  to 
give  an  account,  (b)  To  compare  vnth  an 
admitted  authority.  "  To  i)in3  it  mani- 
festly lo  book  is  impossible."  M.  Ai-nold. 

—  To  curse  by  bell,  book,  and  candle.  See 
under  Bell.  —To  make  a  book  (Horse  Racing),  to  lay  bets 
(recorded  in  a  pocket  book)  against  the  success  of  every 
horse,  so  that  the  bookmaker  wins  on  all  the  unsuccess- 
ful horses  and  loses  only  on  the  winning  horse  or  horses. 

—  To  speak  by  the  book,  to  speak  with  minute  exactness. 
—Without  book,  (a)  By  memory,  (b)  Without  authority. 

Book,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Booked  (b66kt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  BooKiNO.]  1.  To  enter,  write,  or  register  in  a 
book  or  list. 

Let  it  be  booked  with  the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds.       Shak. 

2.  To  enter  the  name  of  (any  one)  in  a  book  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  passage,  conveyance,  or  seat ;  as, 
to  be  booked  for  Southampton ;  to  book  a  seat  in  a  theater. 

3.  To  mark  out  for ;  to  destine  or  assign  for ;  as,  he  is 
booked  for  the  valedictory.     IColloq.l 

Here  I  am  booked  for  three  days  more  in  Paris.  Charles  Reade. 

Book'blnd'er  (-blnd'er),  n.  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  bind  books. 

Bookllilld'er-y  (.-f),  n.  A  bookbinder's  shop ;  a  place 
or  establishment  for  binding  books. 

Book'blnd'lns,  re.  The  art,  process,  or  business  of 
binding  books. 

Book'case'  (-kas'),  «.  A  case  with  shelves  for  hold- 
ing books,  esp.  one  with  glazed  doors. 

Book'craft'  (-kraff),  n.    Authorship  ;  literary  skill. 

Booked  (bSokt),  a.     1.  Registered. 

2.  On  the  way  ;  destined.     [Colloq.'] 

BOOk'er  (bSSk'er),  re.  One  who  enters  accounts  or. 
names,  etc. ,  in  a  book ;  a  bookkeeper. 

Book'fnl  (-ful),  n.  As  much  as  will  fill  a  book ;  a 
book  full.  Shak.  —  a.  Pilled  with  book  learning,  [i?.] 
" The  bookfiil  blockhead."  Pope. 

Book'hold'er  (-hold'er),  n.  1.  A  prompter  at  a  thea- 
ter.    [06*.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 
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2.  A  support  for  a  book,  holding  it  open,  while  one 
reads  or  copies  from  it. 

Book'ing  clerk'  (bSBk'ing  klerk' ;  Eng.  klark').  A 
clerk  who  registers  passengers,  baggage,  etc.,  for  convey- 
ance, as  by  railway  or  steamship,  or  who  sells  passage 
tickets  at  a  booking  office. 

Book'ing  office  (Sf'fTs).  1.  An  office  where  passen- 
gers, baggage,  etc.,  are  registered  for  conveyance,  as  by 
railway  or  steamship. 

2.  An  office  where  passage  tickets  are  sold.    [Eng-I 

Book'lsh,  a.  1.  Given  to  reading ;  fond  of  study ; 
better  acquainted  with  books  than  with  men ;  learned 
from  books.  "A  bookish  man."  Addison.  "Bookish 
skill."     Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Characterized  by  a  method  of  expression  generally 
found  in  books  ;  formal ;  labored ;  pedantic ;  as,  a  book- 
ish way  of  talking ;  bookish  sentences. 
—  Book'ish-Iy,  adv.  —  Book'ish-ness,  n. 

Book'keep'er  (-kep'er),  re.  One  who  keeps  accounts ; 
one  who  has  the  charge  of  keeping  the  books  and  accounts 
in  an  office. 

Book'keep'lng,  n.  The  art  of  recording  pecuniary  or 
business  transactions  in  a  regular  and  systematic  man- 
ner, so  as  to  show  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  the 
state  of  the  busmess  in  which  they  occur ;  the  art  of 
keeping  accounts.  The  books  commonly  used  are  a  day- 
book, cashbook,  joui-nal,  and  ledger.  See  Daybook, 
Cashbook,  Journal,  and  Ledgek. 

Bookkeeping  by  single  entry,  tlie  method  of  keeping  books 
by  carrying  the  record  of  each  transaction  to  tlie  debit  or 
credit  of  a  single  account.  —  Bookkeeping  by  double  entry, 
a  mode  of  bookkeeping  in  whicli  two  entries  of  every 
transaction  are  carried  to  the  ledger,  one  to  the  Dr.,  or 
left  hand,  side  of  one  account,  and  the  other  to  tlie  Or. ,  or 
right  hand,  side  of  a  corresponding  account,  in  order  that 
the  one  entry  may  check  the  other  ;  — sometimes  called, 
from  the  place  of  its  origin,  the  Italian  method. 

Book'land'  (bSok'litnd'),  Bockland'  (bSk'-),  re.  [AS. 
bocland;  hoc  book  ~\- land  laud.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  Char- 
ter land  held  by  deed  under  certam  rents  and  free  serv- 
ices, which  differed  in  nothing  from  free  socage  lands. 
This  species  of  tenure  has  given  rise  to  the  modem  free- 
holds. 

Book'-learned'  (booklemd'  or  -lern'Sd),  a.  Versed 
in  books  ;  having  knowledge  derived  from  books.  [Often 
in  a  disparaging  sense.] 

Whate'er  these  hook-learned  blockheads  eay, 

Solon  '3  the  veriest  fool  in  all  the  play.  Ztryden. 

Bookless,  a.  Without  books  ;  unlearned.    Shenstone. 

Booklet  (-15t),  re.     A  little  book.  T.  Arnold. 

Book'mak'er  (-mak'er),  re.  1.  One  who  writes  and 
publishes  books ;  especially,  one  who  gathers  his  mate- 
rials from  other  books  ;   a  compiler. 

2.  {Horse  Racing)  A  betting  man  who  "makes  a 
book."    See  To  make  a  book,  under  Book,  n. 

Book'man  (-mSn),  re. ;  pi.  Bookjien  (-mSn).  A  stu- 
dious man  ;  a  scholar.  Shak. 

Book'mark'  (-mark'),  n.  Something  placed  in  a  book 
to  guide  in  finding  a  particular  page  or  passage  ;  also,  a 
label  in  a  book  to  designate  the  owner  ;  a  bookplate. 

Book'mate'  (-mat'),  n.  \_Book  -\-  mate.}  A  school- 
fellow ;  an  associate  in  study. 

Book'mon'ger  (-mfin'ger),  n.    A  dealer  in  books. 

Book'  mus'lin  (-muz'lin).  1.  A  kind  of  muslin  used 
for  the  covers  of  books. 

2.  A  kind  of  thin  wliite  muslin  for  ladies'  dresses. 

Book'plate'  (-plat'),  re.  A  label,  placed  upon  or  in  a 
book,  showing  its  ownership  or  its  position  in  a  library. 

Book'sell'er  (-sel'er),  re.     One  who  sells  books. 

Book'sell'ing,  re.     The  employment  of  selling  books. 

Book'shelt'  (-shSlf),  re.  /  pi.  Bookshelves  (-shelvz'). 
A  shelf  to  hold  books. 

Book'shop' (-sh5p'),  re.    A  bookseller's  shop.    {.Eng.'\ 

Book'stall'  (-stal'),  re.  A  stall  or  stand  where  books 
are  sold. 

Book'Stand'  (-stSnd'),  re.  1.  A  place  or  stand  for  the 
sale  of  books  in  the  streets ;  a  bookstall. 

2.  A  stand  to  hold  books  for  reading  or  reference. 

Book'store'  (-stor'),  n.  A  store  where  books  are  kept 
for  sale  ;  —  called  in  England  a  bookseller's  shop. 

Book'work'  (-wfirk'),  re.  1.  Work  done  upon  a  book 
or  books  (as  in  a  printing  office),  in  distinction  from 
newspaper  or  job  work. 

2.  Study  ;  application  to  books. 

Book'worm'  (-wflrm'),  n.  1.  (Zool.)  Any  larva  of  a 
beetle  or  moth,  which  is  injurious  to  books.  Many  spe- 
cies are  known. 

2.  A  student  closely  attached  to  books  or  addicted  to 
study ;  a  reader  without  appreciation. 

I  wanted  but  a  black  gown  and  a  salary  to  be  as  mere  a  book- 
worm as  any  there.  Fope. 

Book'y  (bSSk'jr),  a.    Bookish. 

Booly  (bobly),  re.  /  pi.  Boolies  (-ITz).  [Ir.  buachail 
cowherd ;  bo  cow  +  giolla  boy.]  A  company  of  Irish 
herdsmen,  or  a  single  herdsman,  wandering  from  place 
to  place  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  living  on  their  milk, 
like  the  Tartars ;  also,  a  place  in  the  mountain  pastures 
inclosed  for  the  shelter  of  cattle  or  their  keepers.  [_Obs.'] 
[Written  also  boley,  bolye,  bouillie.']  Spenser. 

Boom  (boom),  re.  [D.  boom  tree,  pole,  beam,  bar.  See 
Beam.]  1.  (Naut.)  A  long  pole  or  spar,  run  out  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  bottom  of  a  particular  sail ;  as, 
the  jib  boom,  the  studding-sail  boom,  etc. 

2.  (Mech.)  A  long  spar  or  beam,  projecting  from  the 
mast  of  a  derrick,  from  the  outer  end  of  which  the  body 
to  be  lifted  is  suspended. 

3.  A  pole  with  a  conspicuous  top,  set  up  to  mark  the 
channel  in  a  river  or  harbor.     \_Obs.'] 

4.  (3Iil.  &  Naval)  A  strong  chain  cable,  or  line  of  spars 
bound  together,  extended  across  a  river  or  the  mouth  of 
a  harbor,  to  obstruct  navigation  or  passage. 

5.  (Lumbering)  A  line  of  connected  floating  timbers 
stretched  across  a  river,  or  inclosing  an  area  of  water,  to 
keep  saw  logs,  etc. ,  from  floating  away. 


Boom  Iron,  one  of  the  iron  rings  on  fhe  yards  through 
which  the  studding-sail  booms  traverse.  —  The  booma,  that 
space  on  the  upper  deck  of  a  ship  between  the  foremast 
and  mainmast,  where  the  boats,  spare  spars,  etc.,  are 
stowed.  Totten. 

Boom  (boom),  V.  t.  (Nazd.)  To  extend,  or  push,  with 
a  boom  or  pole ;  as,  to  boom  out  a  sail ;  to  boom  off  a  boat. 

Boom  (boom),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Boomed  (bobmd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Booming.]  [Of  imitative  origin ;  cf.  OE. 
Dommere  to  hum,  D.  bommen  to  drum,  sound  as  an  empty 
barrel,  also  W.  bwmp  a  hollow  sound ;  aderyn  y  bu'mp, 
the  bird  of  the  hollow  soimd,  i.  e.,  the  bittern.  Cf .  Bum, 
Bump,  v.  i..  Bomb,  v.  «'.]  1.  To  cry  with  a  hollow  note ;  to 
make  a  hollow  sound,  as  the  bittern,  and  some  insects. 
At  eve  the  beetle  boometh 

Athwart  the  thicket  lone.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  malie  a  hollow  sound,  as  of  waves  or  cannon. 

Alarm  guns  booming  through  the  night  air.     W.  Irving. 

3.  To  rush  with  violence  and  noise,  as  a  ship  under  a 
press  of  sail,  before  a  free  wind. 

She  comes  booming  down  before  it.  Totten. 

4.  To  have  a  rapid  growth  in  market  value  or  in  popu- 
lar favor ;  to  go  on  rushingly. 

Boom,  re.  1.  A  hollow  roar,  as  of  waves  or  cannon ; 
also,  the  hollow  cry  of  the  bittern  ;  a  booming. 

2.  A  strong  and  extensive  advance,  vnt)\  more  or  less 
noisy  excitement ;  —  applied  colloquially  or  humorously 
to  market  prices,  the  demand  for  stocks  or  commodities, 
and  to  political  chances  of  aspirants  to  office ;  as,  a  boom 
in  the  stock  market ;  a  boom  in  coffee.     [Colloq.  U.  <S.] 

Boom,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  advance  rapidly  in  price ;  as, 
to  boom  railroad  or  mining  shares;  to  create  a  "boom" 
for ;  as  to  boom  Mr.  C.  for  senator.     \_Collog.  U.  S.] 

II  Boom'das  (bom'das),  re.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.)  A 
small  African  hyracoid  mammal  (Dendrohyrax  arbore- 
«s)  resembling  the  daman. 

Boom'er  (-er),  re,     1,  One  who,  or  that  which,  booms. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  Nojth  American  rodent,  so  named  because 
it  is  said  to  make  a  booming  noise.  .  See  Sewellel. 

3.  (Zool.)  A  large  male  kangaroo. 

4.  One  who  works  up  a  "  boom."  \_Slang,  U.  S] 
Boom'er-ang  (boom'er-ang),  n.  A  very  singular  mis- 
sile weapon  used  by  the  natives  of  Australia  and  in  soma 
parts  of  India.  It  is  usually  a  curved  st'ck  of  hard  wood, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  length,  from  two  to  three 
inches  wide,  and  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick. 
When  thrown  from  the  hand  with  a  quick  rotary  motion, 
it  describes  very  remarkable  curves,  according  to  the 
shape  of  the  instrument  and  the  manner  of  throwing  it, 
often  moving  nearly  horizontally  a  long  distance,  then 
curving  upward  to  a  considerable  height,  and  finally  tak- 
ing a  retrograde  direction,  so  as  to  fall  near  the  place 
from  which  it  was  thrown,  or  even  far  in  the  rear  of  it. 

Boom'ing,  a.  1.  Rushing  with  violence ;  swelling 
with  a  hollow  sound  ;  making  a  hollow  sound  or  note ; 
roaring ;  resounding. 

O'er  the  sea-beat  ships  the  booming  waters  roar.    Falconer. 

2.  Advancing  or  increasing  amid  noisy  excitement ;  aS| 
booming  prices  ;  booming  popularity.     \_Colloq.   XI.  S."] 

Boom'ing,  re.  The  act  of  producing  a  hollow  or  roar- 
ing sound  ;  a  violent  rushing  with  heavy  roar ;  as,  the 
booming  of  the  sea ;  a  deep,  hollow  sound ;  as,  the  boom- 
ing of  bitterns.  Howitt, 

Boom'kin  (-kin),  n.    (Naut.)    Same  as  Bumkin. 

II  Boo'mo-rah  (b5'm6-ra),  re.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.) 
A  small  West  African  chevrotain  (Hysemoschus  aquati- 
cus),  resembling  the  musk  deer. 

II  Boom'slaug-e  (boom'slang-e),  re.  [D.  boom  tree  + 
slang  snake.1  (Zool.)  A  large  South  African  tree  snake 
(Bucephalus  Capensis).  Although  considered  venomous 
by  natives,  it  has  no  poison  fangs. 

Boon  (boon),  n.     [OE.  bone,  boin,  a  petition,  fr.  Icel. 

bon  ;  akin  to  Sw.  &  Dan.  bon,  AS.  ben,  and  perh.  to  E. 

ban  ;  but  influenced  by  P.  bon  good,  f  r.  L.  bonus,    \iS. 

See  2d  Ban,  Bounty.]    1.  A  prayer  or  petition.     [0J«.] 

For  which  to  God  he  made  so  many  an  idle  boon.    Spenser. 

2.  That  which  is  asked  or  granted  as  a  benefit  or  fa- 
vor ;  a  gift ;  a  benefaction  ;  a  grant ;  a  present. 
Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  boon  is  from  above. 

James  i.  17  (Rev.  Ver.), 

Boon,  a.  [F.  Sore.  See  Boon,  n,]  1.  Good ;  prosper- 
ous ;  as,  boon  voyage.     [06i.]  Heywood. 

2.  Kind ;  bountiiul ;  benign. 

Which  .  .  .  Nature  5oon 
Poured  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain.    Milton. 

3.  Gay  ;  merry ;  jovial ;  convivial. 

A  boon  companion,  loving  his  bottle.     Arbuthnot. 

Boon,  n.  [Scot,  boon,  bune,  been,  Gael.  &  Ir.  bunach 
coarse  tow,  fr.  bun  root,  stubble.]  The  woody  portion  of 
flax,  which  is  separated  from  the  fiber  as  refuse  matter 
by  retting,  braking,  and  scutching. 

Boor  (boor),  re.  [D.  boer  farmer,  boor  ;  akin  to  AS. 
gebUr  countryman,  G.  bauer ;  ir.  the  root  of  AS.  Iman 
to  inhabit,  and  akin  to  E.  bower,  be.  Cf.  Nkighbob, 
BoEE,  and  Big  to  build.]  1.  A  husbandman ;  a  peasant ; 
a  rustic ;  esp.  a  clownish  or  unrefined  countryman. 

2.  A  Dutch,  German,  or  Russian  peasant ;  esp.  a  Dutch 
colonist  in  South  Africa,  Guiana,  etc. ;  a  boer. 

3.  A  rude  ill-bred  person ;  one  who  Is  clownish  in  man- 
ners. 

Boor'lsh,  a.  Like  a  boor ;  clownish  ;  uncultured  ;  un- 
mannerly. —  Boor'ish-ly,  adv.  —  Boor'ish-ness,  n. 

Which  is  in  truth  a  gross  and  boorish  opinion.    JUUion. 

Boort  (boort),  re.     See  Boet. 

Boose  (boos),  re.  [AS.  bos,  bosig  ;  akin  to  Icel.  bats, 
Sw.  bas,_  Dan.  baas,  stall,  G.  banse,  Goth,  bansts  bam, 
Skr.  bhasas  stall.  V252.]  A  stall  or  a  crib  for  an  ox, 
cow,  or  other  animal,     [Prov.  Eng.J  HaXliwell. 

Boose  (booz),  V.  i.    To  dyink  excessively.    See  BoozB. 

Boos'er  (-er),  re.    A  toper ;  a  guzzler.     See  Boozee. 

Boost  (boost),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Boosted  ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Boosting.]     [Cf.  Boast,  v.  i.']    To  lift  or  push 
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from  behind  (one  who  is  eudeavoriug  to  climb) ;  to  pueh 
up  ;  hence,  to  assist  in  overcoming  obstacles,  or  in  mak- 
ing advancement.     [_Colloq.  U.  /S.] 

Boost  (boost),  n.  A  push  from  behind,  as  to  one  who 
is  endeavoring  to  climb  ;  help.     \_CoUoq.  tl.  -S.] 

Boot  (boot),  n.     [OE.   Jo/,  bote,  advantage,  amends, 

cure,  AS.  but ;  akin  to  Icel.  bot,  Sw.  boi,  Dan.  bod,  Gotli. 

bsta,  D.  boete,  O.  biisse;  prop.,  a  making  good  or  better, 

from  the  root  of  E.  belter,  adj.    V265.]    1.  Remedy ; 

relief ;  amends ;  reparation  ;  hence,  one  who  brings  relief. 

He  gnf  the  sike  man  kis  boote.  Chaucer. 

Thou  art  boot  for  many  a  bruist 

And  liealest  many  a  wound.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Next  her  Son,  our  Boul's  best  boot,      Wordsworth. 

2.  That  which  is  given  to  make  an  exchange  equal,  or 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  value  in  one  of  the 
things  exchanged. 

I  '11  give  you  boot,  I  'II  give  you  three  for  one.      Sliak. 

3.  Profit;  gain;  advantage;  use.    lObs.'] 

Then  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot,  Shak. 

To  boot,  in  addition  ;  over  and  above ;  besides ;  as  a 
eompensation  for  the  difference  of  value  between  things 
bartered. 

Helen,  to  change,  would  give  an  eye  to  boot.        Shah. 

A  man's    heaviness   is  refreshed  long  before  he  conies  to 

drunkenness,  for  when  he  arrives  thither  he  hath  but  changed 

his  heaviness,  and  taken  a  crime  to  boot.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Boot,  V,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Booted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
BoOTiNo.]  1.  To  profit;  to  advantage  ;  to  avail;  —  gen- 
erally followed  by  it ;  as,  what  boots  it  ? 

What  booteih  it  to  others  that  we  wish  them  well,  and  do  noth- 
ing for  them  ?  Hooker. 
"Wliat  subdued 
To  change  like  this  a  mind  so  far  imbued 
With  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know. 
What  boot&  to  us  your  victories  ? 
2.  To  enrich  ;  to  benefit ;  to  give  in  addition. 
And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 

Boot,  n.  [OE.  bote,  OF.  bote,  F.  boite,  LL.  botta;  of 
uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  covering  for  the  foot  and  lower 
part  of  the  leg,  ordinarily  made  of  leather. 

2.  An  instrument  of  torture  for  the  leg,  formerly  used 
to  extort  confessions,  particularly  in  Scotland. 

So  he  was  put  to  the  torture,  which  in  Scotland  they  call  the 
hoots ;  for  tliey  put  a  pair  of  iron  boots  close  on  the  leg,  and 
drive  wedges  between  them  ai.d  the  leg.  Bp,  Burnet. 

3.  A  place  at  the  side  of  a  coach,  where  attendants 
rode ;  also,  a  low  outside  place  before  and  behind  the 
body  of  the  coach.     \_Obs.'\ 

4.  A  place  for  baggage  at  either  end  of  an  old-fashioned 
stagecoach. 

5.  An  apron  or  cover  (of  leather  or  rubber  cloth)  for 
the  driving  seat  of  a  vehicle,  to  protect  from  rain  and 
mud. 

6.  [Plumbing)  The  metal  casing  and  fiauge  fitted 
about  a  pipe  where  it  passes  through  a  roof. 

Boot  catcher,  the  person  at  an  inn  whose  business  it  was 
to  pull  off  boots  and  clean  them.  [Obs.]  Swift.  — Boot 
closer,  one  who,  or  that  which,  sews  the  uppers  of  boots. 
—  Boot  crimp,  a  frame  or  device  used  by  bootmakers  for 
drawing  and  shaping  the  body  of  a  boot.  —  Boot  hook,  a 
hook  with  a  handle,  used  for  pulling-  on  boots.  —  Boots  and 
t&idlea  (Cavalry  Tactics),  the  trumpet  cail  which  is  the 
first  signal  for  mounted  drill.  —  Sly  boots.  See  Slyboots, 
in  the  Vocabulary. 

Boot,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Booted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Booting.]    1.  To  put  boots  on,  esp.  for  riding. 

Coated  and  booted  for  it.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  punish  by  kicking  with  a  booted  foot.     ^JJ.  S.'\ 

Boot,  V.  i.    To  boot  one's  self ;  to  put  on  one's  boots. 

Boot,  n.    Booty;  spoil.     [Obs.  ox  E.']  Shak. 

Boot'black^(-blSk')i  «•     One  who  blacks  boots. 

Boot'ed  (boot'gd),  a.  1.  Wearing  boots,  especially 
boots  with  long  tops,  as  for  riding ;  as,  a  booted  squire. 

2.  {Zool.)  Having  an  undivided,  homy,  bootUke  cov- 
ering ;  —  said  of  the  tarsus  of  some  birds. 

Boot-ee'  (bob-te'),  n.  A  half  boot  or 
short  boot. 

llBo-ii'tes  (bo-o'tez),  n.  [L.  Bootes, 
Gr.  jSocirijs  herdsman,  fr,  /Sous,  gen.  ^oos, 
ox,  cow.]  (Astron.)  A  northern  constel- 
lation, containing  the  bright  star  Arctu- 
ms. 

Booth  (booth),  n.  [OE.  bothe;  cf.  , 
Icel.  bus,  Dan.  &  Sw.  bod,  MHG.  buode,  \ 
G.  bude,  bandCf  from  the  same  root  as 
AS.  bUan  to  dwell,  E.  boor,  bower,  be; 
cf.  Bohem.  bauda,  Pol.  luda,  Russ.  budka, 
Idth.  buda,  W.  bwth,  pi.  bythod,  Gael. 
Imth,  Ir.  both.']  1.  A  house  or  shed  built 
of  boards,  boughs,  or  other  slight  mate- 
rials, for  temporary  occupation.    Camden. 

2.  A  covered  stall  or  temporary  struc- 
ture in  a  fair  or  market,  or  at  a  polling 
place. 

Boot'hale'  (bootTial'  or  -hal'),  v.  t.  & 
i.  [Boot,  for  booty  -f-  hale.']  "To  forage 
for  booty  ;  to  plunder.     [Obs.']  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Boot'hose'  (-hoz'),  n.  1.  Stocking  hose,  or  spatter- 
dashes, in  lieu  of  boots.  Shak. 

2.  Hose  made  to  be  worn  with  boots,  as  by  travelers 
on  horseback.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Booth'y  (booth'y),  n.    See  Botht. 

Boot'1-kln  (boot'i-kln),  n.  [Boot  +  -kin.]  1.  A  little 
boot,  legging,  or  gaiter. 

2.  A  covering  for  the  foot  or  hand,  worn  as  a  cure  for 
the  gout.  H,  Walpole. 

Boot'lng,  n.  Advantage ;  gain ;  gain  by  pliuuler  ; 
booty.     [Obs.']  Sir.  J.  Harrington. 

Boot'ing,  n.     1.  A  kind  of  torture.     See  Boot,  m.,  2. 

2.  A  kicking,  as  with  a  booted  foot.     [U.  S.] 

Boot'Jacfe'  (-jSk'),  n.    A  device  for  pulling  off  boots. 
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Bootless  (booties),  a.  [From  Boot  profit.]  Una- 
vailing ;  miprofitable ;  useless ;  without  advantage  or 
success.  Chaucer. 

I  'II  follow  him  no  more  witli  bootless  prayers.      Sliak. 

—  Boot'less-ly,  adv.  — Boot'less-ness,  n. 

Boot'llck' (-lik'),  n.   A  toady.    [Low,  U.S.]  Bartlett. 

Boot'mak'er  (-niSk'er),  n.  One  who  makes  boots.  — 
Boot'mak'lng,  n. 

Boots  (boots),  n.  A  servant  at  a  hotel  or  elsewhere, 
who  cleans  and  blacks  the  boots  and  slices. 

Boot'top'plng  (-tBp'pTng),  n.  1.  (Naut.)  The  act  or 
process  of  daubing  a  vessel's  bottom  near  the  surface  of 
the  water  'With  a  mixture  of  tallow,  sulphur,  and  resin, 
as  a  temporary  protection  against  worms,  after  the 
slime,  shells,  etc.,  have  been  scraped  otf. 

2.  (JVaut.)  Sheathing  a  vessel  with  planking  over  felt. 

Boot'tree'   (-tre'),   n.      [Boot  +  tree  wood,  timber.] 
An  instrument  to  stretch  and  widen  the  leg  of  a  boot, 
consisting  of  two  pieces,  together  shaped  like  a  leg,  be- 
tween which,  when  put  into  the  boot,  a  wedge  is  driven. 
The  pretty  boots  trimly  stretched  oa  boottrets.    Thackeray. 

Boo'ty  (boo'tjr),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  byti  exchange,  barter, 
Sw.  byte  barter,  booty,  Dan.  bytte;  akin  to  D.  buit 
booty,  G.  beute,  and  fr.  Icel.  byta,  Sw.  byta,  Dan.  bytte, 
to  distribute,  exchange.  The  Scandinavian  word  was  in- 
fluenced in  English  by  boot  profit.]  That  which  is  seized 
by  violence  or  obtained  by  robbery,  especially  collective 
spoil  taken  in  war  ;  plunder ;  pillage.  Hilton. 

To  play  booty,  to  play  dishonestly,  with  an  intent  to 
lose ;  to  allow  one's  adversary  to  win  at  cards  at  first,  in 
order  to  induce  him  to  continue  playing  and  victimize 
him  afterwards.    [Obs.]  L' Eslramje. 

Booze  (booz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Boozed  (boozd) ;  p. 
pr.  &vb.  n.  Boozing.]  [D.  buizen  ;  akin  to  G.  bausen, 
and  perh.  fr.  D.  buis  tube,  channel,  bus  box,  jar.]  To 
drink  greedily  or  immoderately,  esp.  alcoholic  liquor; 
to  tipple.     [Written  also  bouse,  and  boose.]  Landor. 

This  is  better  than  boozing  in  public  houses.    H.  R.  IJaweis. 

Booze,  re.     A  carouse  ;  a  drinking.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Booz'er  (boo'zer),  n.  One  who  boozes ;  a  toper ;  a 
guzzler  of  alcoholic  liquors  ;  a  bouser. 

Booz'y  (boo'zy),  a.  A  little  intoxicated ;  fuddled ; 
stupid  with  liquor ;  bousy.     [Collog.]  C.  Kingsley. 

Bo-peep'  (bo-pep'),  n.     [Bo  +  peep.]     The  act  of 
looking  out  suddenly,  as  from  behind  a  screen,  so  as  to 
startle  some  one  (as  by  chUdreu  in  play),  or  of  looking 
out  and  drawing  suddenly  back,  as  if  frightened. 
I  for  sorrow  sung. 
That  such  a  king  should  play  bopeep. 
And  go  the  fools  among.  Shak. 

Bor'a-ble  (bor'a-b'l),  a.   Capable  of  being  bored.  [B.] 

Bo-rach'lo  (bo-rSch'yS),  n.  [Sp.  borracha  a  leather 
bottle  for  wine,  borracho  drunk,  fr.  borra  a  lamb.]  A 
large  leather  bottle  for  liquors,  etc.,  made  of  the  skin  of 
a  goat  or  other  animal.    Hence  :  A  drunkard.     [Obs.] 

You  're  an  absolute  borachio.  Congreve, 

Bo-rac'lc  (bo-ras'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  boraciqtce.  See  Bo- 
rax.] Pertaining  to,  or  produced  from,  borax ;  contain- 
ing boron ;  boric ;  as,  boracic  acid. 

Bo'ra-oite  (bo'ra-sit),  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  white 
or  gray  color  occurring  massive  and  in  isometric  crys- 
tals ;  in  composition  it  is  a  magnesium  borate  with  mag- 
nesium chloride. 

Bo'ra-cous  (-kiis),  a.  {Chem.)  Relating  to,  or  ob- 
tained from,  borax ;  containing  borax. 

Bor'age  (bilr'aj ;  277),  n.  [OE.  borage  (cf.  F.  bonr- 
rache.  It.  borraggine,  borruce,  LL.  borago,  borrago,  LGr. 
TTOvpaKcov),  fr.  LL.  borra,  F.  bourre,  hair  of  beasts,  flock  ; 
so  called  from  its  hairy  leaves.]  (Boi.)  A  mucilaginous 
plant  of  the  genus  Borago  (B.  officinalis),  which  is  used, 
esp.  in  France,  as  a  demulcent  and  diaphoretic. 

Bor'age-wort'  (wflrt'),  n.     Plantof  the  Borage  family. 

Bo-rag'1-na'ceous  (bo-raj'i-na'shiis),  a.  (Bot.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  family  of  plants  (Boragi- 
nacese)  which  includes  the  borage,  heliotrope,  beggar's 
lice,  and  many  pestiferous  plants. 

Bor'a-gin'e-oas  (bor'a-jin'e-tis),  a.  (Bot.)  Relating 
to  the  Borage  tribe ;  boraginaceous. 

Bor'a-mez  (bor'a-mSz),  n.    See  Bakometz. 

Bo'rate  (bo'rat),  n.  [From  Boric]  (Chem.)  A  salt 
formed  by  the  combination  of  boric  acid  with  a  base  or 
positive  radical. 

Bo'rax  (bo'rSks),  n.  [OE.  boras,  fr.  F.  borax,  earlier 
spelt  borras;  cf.  LL.  borax,  Sp.  borraj;  all  fr.  Ar.  buraq, 
fr.  Pers.  burah.]  A  white  or  gray  crystalline  salt,  with 
a  slight  alkaline  taste,  used  as  a  flux,  in  soldering  metals, 
making  enamels,  fixing  colors  on  porcelain,  and  as  a  soap. 
It  occurs  native  in  certain  mineral  springs,  and  is  made 
from  the  boric  acid  of  hot  springs  in  Tuscany.  It  was 
originally  obtained  from  a  lake  in  Thibet,  and  was  sent 
to  Europe  under  the  name  of  iincal.  Borax  is  a  pyro- 
borate  or  tetraborate  of  sodium,  Na2B4O7.10H2O. 

Boras  bead.    (Chem.)  See  Bead,  n.,  3. 

Bor'bO-rygin  (bSr'bo-rTm),  n.  [F.  borborygme,  fr. 
6r.  ^op/3opvw6;,  fr.  jSopjSopv'feii/  to  rumble  in  the  bow- 
els.] (Med!)  A  rumbling  or  gurgling  noise  produced  by 
wind  in  the  bowels.  Dunglison. 

Bord  (bord),  n.  [See  Board,  n.]  1.  A  board ;  a  table. 
[Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  (Mining)  The  face  of  coal  parallel  to  the  natural 
fissures. 

Bord  (bSrd),  n.    See  Bourd.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Bord'age  (bord'aj),  n.  [LL.  bordagium.]  The  base 
or  servile  tenure  by  which  a  bordar  held  his  cottage. 

Bord'ar  (bord'er),  re.  [LL.  bordarius,  fr.  borda  a 
cottage ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  A  villein  who  rendered 
menial  service  for  his  cottage  ;  a  cottier. 

The  cottar,  the  bordar,  and  the  laborer  were  bound  to  aid  in 
the  work  of  the  home  farm.  X  E.  Green. 

Bor-deauH'  (b8r-do'),  a.  Pertaining  to  Bordeaux  in 
the  south  of  France.  —  re.    A  claret  wine  from  Bordeaux. 

Bor'del  (bSr'dSl),      1  re.      [F.   hordel,    orig.    a    little 

Bor-del'lo  (-dei'16),  I      hut,  OF.  borde  hut,  cabin ;  of 


German  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  board,  n.  See  Board,  n."] 
A  brothel ;  a  bawdyhouse ;  a  house  devoted  to  jirostitu- 
tion.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

II  Bor'de-lals'  (b6r'de-la'),  a.  [F.]  Of  or  pertainiug  to 
Bordeaux,  in  Frauce,  or  to  the  district  around  Bordeaux. 

Bor'del-ler  (bSr'dSl-ler),  n.  A  keeper  or  a  frequenter 
of  a  brothel.     [06«.]  Goiver. 

Bor'der  (bSr'der),  n.  [OE.  bordure,  F.  lordure,  fr. 
border  to  border,  f r.  bord  a  border ;  of  German  origin ; 
cf.  MHG.  borte  border,  trimming,  G.  borte  trimming,  rib- 
bon ;  akin  to  E.  board  in  sense  8.  See  Board,  n.,  and  cf. 
Bordure.]  1.  The  outer  part  or  edge  of  anything,  as  of 
a  garment,  a  garden,  etc. ;  margin  ;  verge ;  brink. 

Upon  the  borders  of  tliese  solitudes.        Bcntham. 
In  the  borders  of  deoth.  Burrow. 

2.  A  boundary ;  a  frontier  of  a  state  or  of  the  settled 
part  of  a  country  ;  a  frontier  district. 

3.  A  strip  or  stripe  arranged  along  or  near  the  edge  of 
something,  as  an  ornament  or  finish. 

4.  A  narrow  flower  bed. 

Border  land,  land  on  the  frontiers  of  two  adjoining  coim- 
tries;  debatable  land ;  — often  used  figuratively;  as,  the 
border  land  of  science.  —  The  Border,  The  Borders,  specif- 
ically, the  frontier  districts  of  Scotland  and  England 
which  lie  adjacent.  —  Over  the  border,  across  the  bound- 
ary Ime  or  frontier. 

Syn.  — Edge;  verge;  brink;  margin;  brim;  rim; 
boundary;  confine. 

Bor'der,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bordered  (-derd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Bordering.]  1.  To  touch  at  the  edge  or  bound 
ary ;  to  be  contiguous  or  adjacent ;  —  with  on  or  upon  ; 
as,  Connecticut  borders  on  Massachusetts. 

2    To  approach ;  to  come  near  to ;  to  verge. 

Wit  which  borders  upon  profaneness  deserves  to  be  branded 
as  folly.  Jlbp.  Tillotson. 

Bor'der,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  a  border  for ;  to  furnish 
with  a  border,  as  for  ornament ;  as,  to  border  a  garment 
or  a  garden. 

2.  To  be,  or  to  have,  contiguous  to ;  to  touch,  or  be 
touched,  as  by  a  border  ;  to  be,  or  to  have,  near  the  lim- 
its or  boundary ;  as,  the  region  borders  a  forest,  or  is  bor- 
dered on  the  north  by  a  forest. 

The  country  ia  bordered  by  a  broad  tract  called  the  "  hot  re- 
gion." Brcscott. 

Shebah  and  Eaamah  .  .  .  border  the  sea  called  the  Persian 
gulf.  ^iV  IK.  Rahigh. 

3.  To  confine  within  bounds ;  to  limit.     [Obs.] 

That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin, 

Cau  not  be  bordered  certain  in  itself.  Shak. 

Bor'der-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  dwells  on  a  border,  or  at 
the  extreme  part  or  confines  of  a  country,  region,  or  tract 
of  land ;  one  who  dwells  near  to  a  place  or  region. 

Borderers  of  the  Caspian.  Dyer. 

Bordland'  (bordland'),  re.  [Bordar  (or  perh.  bord  a 
board)  -j-  land.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  Either  land  held  by  a 
bordar,  or  the  land  which  a  lord  kept  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  board,  or  table.  Spelman, 

Bord'lode'  (-lod'),  re.  [Bordar  (or  perh.  bord  a  board) 
-{-  lode  leading.]  (0.  Eng.  Lain)  The  service  formerly 
required  of  a  tenant,  to  carry  timber  from  the  woods  to 
the  lord's  house.  Bailey.    3Iozley  &  W. 

Bord'man  (-man),  n.  [Bordar  (or  perh.  bord  a  boardi 
-f-m«re.]     A  bordar;  a  tenant  in  bordage. 

Bord'rag  (bSrd'rSg),  1m.       [Perh.   from   OE. 

Bord'ra'glng  (bSrd'rg'jTng), )  bord,  for  border  + 
raging.  Cf.  Bodrage.]  An  incursion  upon  the  borders 
of  a  country;  a  raid.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Bord'  serv'Ioe  (bord'  serv'is).  [Bordar  (or  perh. 
bord  a  board)  +  service.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  Service  due 
from  a  bordar ;  bordage. 

Bor'dure  (bSr'diSr  ;  135),  n.    [F.  bordure.    See  Bor- 
der, re.]     (Her.)  A  border  one  fifth  the 
width  of  the  shield,  surrounding  the 
field.    It  is  usually  plain,  but  may  be 
charged. 

Bore  (bor),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bored 
(bord) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Boring.]  [OE. 
borien,  AS.  borian;  akin  to  Icel.  bora, 
Dan.  bore,  D.  boren,  OHG.  poron,  G. 
bohren,  L.  forare,  Gr.  (papav  to  plow, 
Zend  bar.    V91-]     1-  To  perforate  or  Bordure. 

penetrate,  as  a  solid  body,  by  turning 
an  auger,  gimlet,  drill,  or  other  instrument ;  to  make  a 
round  hole  in  or  through  ;  to  pierce ;  as,  to  bore  a  plank. 
I  'U  believe  as  soon  this  whole  earth  may  be  bored.    Shak. 

2.  To  form  or  enlarge  by  means  of  a  boring  instru- 
ment or  apparatus ;  as,  to  bore  a  steam  cylinder  or  a  gun 
barrel ;  to  bore  a  hole. 

Short  but  very  powerful  jaws,  by  means  whereof  the  insect 
can  bore,  as  with  a  centerbit,  a  cylindrical  passage  through  the 
most  eohd  wood.  T.  tV.  Barris. 

3.  To  make  (a  passage)  by  laborious  effort,  as  in  bor- 
ing ;  as,  to  bore  one's  way  through  a  crowd ;  to  force  a 
narrow  and  difficult  passage  through.  "  What  bustling 
crowds  I  bored."  Gay. 

4.  To  weary  by  tedious  iteration  or  by  dullness ;  to 
tire ;  to  trouble ;  to  vex  ;  to  annoy ;  to  pester. 

He  bores  me  with  some  trick.  Shak. 

Used  to  come  and  bore  me  at  rare  intervals.     Carlgle. 
6.  To  befool ;  to  trick.     [Obs.] 

I  am  abused,  betrayed;  I  am  laughed  at,  scorned. 
Baffled  and  bored,  it  seems.  Beau,  if  FL 

Bore,  V.  i.  1.  To  make  a  hole  or  perforation  with,  or 
as  with,  a  boring  instrument ;  to  cut  a  circular  hole  by 
the  rotary  motion  of  a  tool ;  as,  to  bore  for  water  or  oU 
(j.  e.,  to  sink  a  well  by  boring  for  water  or  oil) ;  to  bore 
with  a  gimlet ;  to  bore  into  a  tree  (as  insects). 

2.  To  be  pierced  or  penetrated  by  au  instrument  that 
cuts  as  it  turns  ;  as,  this  timber  does  not  bore  well,  or  ia 
hard  to  bore. 

3.  To  push  forward  in  a  certain  direction  with  labo- 
jious  effoi't. 

They  take  their  flight . . .  boring  to  the  west.     Dryden. 
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4.  (Man. )  To  shoot  out  the  nose  '^r  toss  it  in  the  air ; 

—  said  of  a  horse.  Crabb. 

Bore  (hor),  71.  1.  A  hole  made  by  boring ;  a  perforation. 

2.  The  internal  cylindrical  cavity  of  a  gun,  cannon, 
pistol,  or  other  firearm,  or  of  a  pipe  or  tube. 

The  bores  of  wind  instruments.  Bacon. 

Love's  counselor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing.       Shak. 

3.  The  size  of  a  hole ;  the  interior  diameter  of  a  tube 
or  gun  barrel ;  the  caliber. 

4.  A  tool  for  making  a  hole  by  boring,  as  an  auger. 

5.  CaUber  ;  importance.     [Ois.] 

Yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter.    Shak. 

6.  A  person  or  thing  that  wearies  by  prolixity  or  dull- 
ness ;  a  tiresome  person  or  affair  ;  any  person  or  thing 
which  causes  ennui. 

It  is  as  great  a  bore  as  to  hear  a  poet  read  his  own  verses. 

Hawtkome, 

Bore,  n.  [Icel.  hara  wave :  cf.  G.  cmpor  upwards, 
OHG.  bor  height,  bun-en  to  lift,  perh.  allied  to  AS.  be- 
ran,  E.  Ist  hear.  V92.]  (Physical  Geog.)  (a)  A  tidal 
flood  which  regularly  or  occasionally  rushes  into  certain 
rivers  of  peculicx  configuration  or  location,  in  one  or 
more  waves  which  present  a  very  abrupt  front  of  consid- 
erable height,  dangerous  to  shipping,  as  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  in  South  America,  the  Hoogly  and  Indus,  in 
India,  and  the  Tsien-tang,  in  China,  (b)  Less  properly, 
a  very  high  and  rapid  tidal  flow,  when  not  so  abrupt, 
such  as  occurs  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  in  tho  British 
Channel. 

Bore,  imp.  of  1st  &  2d  Bear. 

Bo're-al  (bo're-al),  a.    [L.  borealis :  cf.  F.  boreal. 
See  BoBEAS.]    Northern  ;  pertaining  to  the  north,  or  to 
the  north  wind  ;  as,  a  boreal  bird  ;  a  boreal  blast. 
So  from  their  own  clear  north  in  radiant  streams, 
Bright  over  Europe  bursts  the  boreal  morn.         Thomson. 

li  Bo're-as  {.-as.),  n.  [L.  boreas,  Gr.  Bopeas.]  The 
north  wind  ;  —  usually  a  personification. 

Bore'cole'  (bor'kol'),  n.  [Cf.  D.  boerenkool  (lit.)  hus- 
bandman's cabbage.]  A  brassicaceous  plant  of  many  va- 
rieties, cultivated  for  its  leaves,  which  are  not  formed 
into  a  compact  head  like  the  cabbage,  but  are  loose,  and 
are  generally  curled  or  wrinkled  ;  kale. 

Bore'dom  (-dOm),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  bored,  or 
pestered  ;  a  state  of  ennui.  Dickens. 

2.  The  realm  of  bores ;  bores,  collectively. 

Bo-ree'  (bo-re'),  n.    Same  as  I5oure6e.    [06i.]  Swift. 

Bor'el  (bor'el),  n.    See  Borkel. 

Bor'e-le  (b5r'e-le),  n.   (Zo'61.)  The  smaller  two-homed 
rhinoceros  of  South  Af- 
rica {Aielodus  bicornis). 

Bor'er      (bor'er),    re. 

1.  One  that  bores ;  an 
instrument  for  boring. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  ma- 
rine, bivalve  moUusk,  of 
the   genus  Teredo  and 
allies,    which    burrows 
in  wood.     See  Teredo. 
ib)  Any  bivalve  mollusk 
(Saxicava,  Lithodomus, 
etc.)   which  bores  into 
limestone   and    similar 
substances,     (e)  One  of 
the  larvae  of  many  species  of  insects,  which  penetrate 
trees,  as  the  apple,  peach,  pine,  etc. 
See  Apple  borer,  under  Apple,    (d) 
The  hagfish  (Myxine). 

Bo'rfc  (bo'rik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  containing,  boron. 

Boric  acid,  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance B(0H)3,  easily  obtained  from 
its  salts,  and  occurring  in  solution  in 
the  hot  lagoons  of  Tuscany. 

Bo'rlde  (bo'rld),  re.  (Chem.)  A 
binary  compound  of  boron  with  a  Adult  male  of  the 
more  positive  or  basic  element  or  (yEgeriaariiima). 
radical ;  —  formerly  called  boruret.       Nat.  size. 

Bor'ing  (bor'ing),  re.    1.  The  act 
or  process  of  one  who,  or  that  which,  bores ;  as,  the  bor- 
ing of  cannon ;  the  boring  of  piles  and  ship  timbers  by 
certain  marine  moUusks. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  boring  is  in  the  for- 
mation of  artesian  wells.  Tomlinson. 

2.  A  hole  made  by  boring. 

3.  pi.  The  chips  or  fragments  made  by  boring. 
Boring  bar,  a  revolving  or  stationary  bar,  carrying  one 

or  more  cutting  tools  for  dressing  round  holes.  —  Boring 
tool  (Metal  Working),  a  cutting  tool  placed  in  a  cutter 
head  to  dress  round  holes.  Knight. 

Born  (bSrn),  p.  p.  &  a.   [See  Bear,  v.  f\   1.  Brought 

forth,  as  an  animal ;  brought  into  life :  introduced  bv 

birth.  ^ 

No  one  could  be  born  into  slavery  in  Mexico.    Frescott. 

2.  Having  from  birth  a  certain  character ;  by  or  from 
birth;  by  nature;  innate;  as,  a  bom  liar.  "A  born 
matchmaker."  w.  D.  Howells. 

Born  again  ( Theol.),  regenerated ;  renewed ;  having  re- 
ceived spiritual  life.  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he 
can  not  see  the  kmgdom  of  God."  John  iii.  3. —  Born 
days,  days  since  one  was  born  ;  lifetime.    [Colloq.] 

Borne  (bom),  p.  p.  of  Bear.  Carried ;  conveyed ;  sup- 
ported ;  defrayed.    See  Bear,  v.  t. 

Bor'ne-Ol  (b8r'ne-a),  n.  ^Borneo  +  -ol.']  {Chem.)  A 
rare  variety  of  camphor,  CjoHjj.OH,  resembling  ordinary 
camphor,  from  which  it  can  be  produced  by  reduction. 
It  is  said  to  occur  in  the  camphor  tree  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra  {Dryobalanops  camphora),  but  the  natural  bor- 
neol  is  rarely  found  in  European  or  American  commerce, 
being  in  great  request  by  the  Chinese.  Called  also  Bor- 
neo camphor,  Malay  camphor,  and  camphol. 

Bor'mte   (bSr'nlt),   re.      [Named  after  Von  Born,   a 


Head  of  Borele. 


mineralogist.]  {Min.)  A  valuable  ore  of  copper,  contain- 
ing copper,  iron,  and  sulphur ;  —  also  called  purple  copper 
ore  (or  erubescite),  in  allusion  to  the  colors  shown  upon 
the  slightly  tarnished  surface. 

Bo'ro-flu'or-lde  (bo'ro-flii'6r-td  or  -Id),  n.  [Boron  -f 
fluoride.'\  {Chem.)  A  double  fluoride  of  boron  and  hy- 
drogen, or  some  other  positive  element,  or  radical ;  — 
called  aiso  fluoboride,  and  ioTmerly  fluoborate. 

Bo'ro-glyc'er-ide  (-glTs'er-id  or  -id),  re.  [Boron  + 
glyceride.}  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  boric  acid  and 
glycerin,  used  as  an  antiseptic. 

Bo'ron  (bo'ron),  n.  [See  Borax.]  {Chem.)  A  non- 
metallic  element  occurring  abundantly  in  borax.  It  is 
reduced  with  difficulty  to  the  free  state,  when  it  can  be 
obtained  in  several  different  forms ;  viz.,  as  a  substance 
of  a  deep  olive  color,  in  a  semimetallic  form,  and  in  col- 
orless quadratic  crystals  similar  to  the  diamond  in  hard- 
ness and  other  properties.  It  occurs  in  nature  also  in 
boracite,  datolite,  tourmaline,  and  some  other  minerals. 
Atomic  weight  10.9.     Symbol  B. 

Bo'ro-sil'i-cate  (bo'ro-sil'T-kat),  n.  [Boron  -f-  sili- 
cate.l  {Chem.)  A  double  salt  of  boric  and  silicic  acids, 
as  in  the  natural  minerals  tourmaline,  datolite,  etc. 

Bor'OUgh  (bilr'o),  re.  [OE.  burgh,  burw,  boru,  port, 
town,  burrow,  AS.  burh,  burg  ;  akin  to  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan. 
borg,  OS.  &  D.  burg,  OHG.  puruc,  pure,  MHG.  burc,  G. 
burg,  Goth,  baiirgs;  and  from  the  root  of  AS.  beorgan 
to  hide,  save,  defend,  G.  bergen  ;  or  perh.  from  that  of 
AS.  Je(»(7  liill,  mountain.  V96.  See  Bury,  v.  t.,  and 
cf.  Burrow,  Burg,  Bdey,  n..  Burgess,  Iceberg,  Borrow, 
Harbor,  Hauberk.]  1.  In  England,  an  incorporated 
town  that  is  not  a  city ;  also,  a  town  that  sends  mem- 
bers to  parliament ;  in  Scotland,  a  body  corporate,  con- 
sisting of  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district,  erected 
by  the  sovereign,  with  a  certain  jurisdiction ;  in  Amer- 
ica, an  incorporated  town  or  village,  as  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut.  Burrill.    Erskine. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  citizens  or  inhabitants  of  a 
borough  ;  as,  the  borough  voted  to  lay  a  tax. 

Close  boron^h,  or  Pocket  borough,  a  borough  having  the 
right  of  sending  a  member  to  Parliament,  whose  nomina- 
tion is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person.  —  Rotten  borough, 
a  name  given  to  any  borough  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  contained  but  few 
voters,  yet  retained  the  privilege  of  sending  a  member  to 
Parliament. 

Bor'OUgh,  re.  [See  Borrow.]  (O.  Eng.  Law)  {a)  An 
association  of  men  who  gave  pledges  or  sureties  to  the 
king  for  the  good  behavior  of  each  other.  (6)  The  pledge 
or  surety  thus  given.  Blackstone.     Tomlins. 

Bor'ough-Engllsh  (-Tn'glTsh),  n.  {Eng.  Law)  A 
custom,  as  in  some  ancient  boroughs,  by  which  lands  and 
tenements  descend  to  the  youngest  son,  instead  of  the 
eldest ;  or,  if  the  owner  have  no  issue,  to  the  youngest 
brother.  Blackstone. 

Bor'ough-head' C-hSd'),  TO.  See  Headboeough.  [OJs.] 

Bor'OUgh-hold'er  (-hold'er),  re.  A  headborough;  a 
borsholder. 

Bor'ough-mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  n.  [Cf.  Burgomaster.] 
The  mayor,  governor,  or  bailiff  of  a  borough. 

Bor'OUgh-mon'ger  (-miin'ger),  re.  One  who  buys  or 
sells  the  parliamentary  seats  of  boroughs. 

Bor'ougb-mon'ger-lng,  Bor'ough-mon'ger-y  (-J),  n. 

The  practices  of  a  boroughmonger. 
Bor-rach'O  (bor-rach'o),  re.     See  BoRAcmo.     [Obs.^ 

Bor'rage  (bor'raj),  re.,  Bor-rag'1-na'ceous  (bSr-rSj'if- 
na'shus),  a.,  etc.     See  Borage,  re.,  etc. 

Bor'rel  (bor'rgl),  n.  [OF.  bui-el  a  Idnd  of  coarse  wool- 
en cloth,  fr.  F.  btire  drugget.  See  Bureau.  Rustic  and 
common  people  dressed  in  this  cloth,  which  was  prob.  so 
called  from  its  color.]  1.  Coarse  woolen  cloth ;  hence, 
coarse  clothing ;  a  garment.     [Ote.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  kind  of  light  stuff,  of  silk  and  wool. 

Bor'rel,  a.  [Prob.  from  Borrel,  re.]  Ignorant ;  un- 
learned ;  belonging  to  the  laity.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Bor'row  (bor'ro),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Borrowed 
(-rod) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Borrowing.]  [OE.  borwen,  AS. 
borgian,  fr.  borg,  borh,  pledge ;  akin  to  D.  borg,  G. 
borg;  prob.  fr.  root  of  AS.  beorgan  to  protect.  VSS. 
See  1st  Borough.]  1.  To  receive  from  another  as  a  loan, 
with  the  implied  or  expressed  intention  of  returning  the 
identical  article  or  its  equivalent  in  kind ;  — the  opposite 
of  lend. 

2.  {Arith.)  To  take  (one  or  more)  from  the  next  higher 
denomination  in  order  to  add  it  to  the  next  lower  ;  —  a 
term  of  subtraction  when  the  figure  of  the  subtrahend 
is  larger  than  the  corresponding  one  of  the  minuend. 

3.  To  copy  or  imitate ;  to  adopt ;  as,  to  borrow  the 
style,  manner,  or  opinions  of  another. 

Kites  borrowed  from  the  ancients.        Macaulay. 

It  is  not  hard  for  any  man,  who  hath  a  Bible  in  his  hands,  to 

borrow  good  words  and  holy  sayings  in  abundance  ;    but  to 

make  them  his  own  is  a  work  of  grace  only  from  above.  Milton. 

4.  To  feign  or  coimterfeit.  '^Borrowed  hair."  Spenser. 

The  borrowed  majesty  of  England.  Shak. 

5.  To  receive  ;  to  take  ;  to  derive. 

Any  drop  thou  borrowedst  from  thy  mother.        Shak. 
To  borrow  trouble,  to  be  needlessly  troubled ;  to  be  over- 
apprehensive. 

Bor'row,  re.  1.  Something  deposited  as  security;  a 
pledge ;  a  surety  ;  a  hostage.     [Obs.] 

Ye  may  retain  as  borrows  my  two  priests.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
2.  The  act  of  borrowing.     [Obs.'] 

Of  your  royal  presence  I  '11  adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week.  Shak. 

Bor'row-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  borrows. 

Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be.  Shak. 

Bors'hold'er  (bSrs' hold'er),  re.  [OE.  borsolder ; 
prob.  fr.  AS.  borg,  gen.  borges,  pledge  -|-  ealdor  elder. 
See  Borrow,  and  Elder,  a.]  {Eng.  Law)  The  head  or 
chief  of  a  tithing,  or  borough  (see  2d  Borough)  ;  the 
headborough ;  a  parish  constable.  Spelman. 

Bort   (b5rt),   re.     Imperfectly  crystallized    or   coarse 


diamonds,  or  fragments  made  in  cutting  good  diamonds, 

whicli  are  reduced  to  powder  and  used  in  lapidary  work. 

Bo'ru-ret  (bo'ru-rSt),  re.     (Chem.)  A  boride.       [Obs.] 

Bor'we  (bor'we),  re.  Pledge  ;  borrow.   [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

II  Bos  (bSs),  re.      [L.,  ox,  cow.]     (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of 

ruminant  quadrupeds,  including  the  wild  and  domestic 

cattle,  distinguished  by  a  stout  body,  hoUow  horns,  and 

a  large  fold  of  skin  hanging  from  the  neck. 

II  Bo'sa  (bo'za),  re.  [Ar.  bUza,  Pers.  bUzah:  cf.  F. 
bosan.]    A  drink,  used  in  the  East.     Sea  BozA. 

Bos'cage  (bos'kaj),  n.  [OF.  boscage  grove,  F.  bocage, 
fr.  LL.  boscus,  btiscus,  thicket,  wood.     See  1st  Bush.] 

1.  A  growth  of  trees  or  shrubs ;  underwood  ;  a  thicket ; 
thick  foliage  ;  a  wooded  landscape. 

2.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  Food  or  sustenance  for  cattle,  ob. 
tained  from  bushes  and  trees ;  also,  a  tax  on  wood. 

Bosh  (bSsh),  re.  [Cf .  G.  posse  joke,  trifle  ;  It.  bozzo  a 
rough  stone,  bozzetto  a  rough  sketch,  s-bozzo  a  rough 
draught,  sketch.]     Figure  ;  outline  ;  show.     [Obs.] 

Bosh,  re.  [Turk.]  Empty  talk ;  contemptible  non- 
sense ;  trash ;  humbug.     [Collog.] 

Bosh,  re.  ;  pi.  Boshes  (-Sz).  [Cf.  G.  boschung  a  slope.] 

1.  One  of  the  sloping  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  a  blast 
furnace ;  also,  one  of  the  hollow  iron  or  brick  sides  of 
the  bed  of  a  puddling  or  boiling  furnace. 

2.  pi.  The  lower  part  of  a  blast  furnace,  which  slopes 
inward,  or  the  widest  space  at  the  top  of  this  part. 

3.  In  forging  and  smelting,  a  trough  in  which  tools 
and  ingots  are  cooled. 

II  Bosh'bok  (-bok),  re.  [D.  bosch  wood  -f  bok  buck.] 
(Zobl.)  A  kind  of  antelope.     See  BusH  buck. 

II  Bosh'vark  (bBsh'vark),  re.  [D.  bosch  wood  +  varken 
pig.  ]    (Zool. )  The  bush  hog.    See  under  Bush,  a  thicket. 

II  Bos']es-man  (bSs'ySs-mau),  re.  /  pi.  Bosjesmaks. 
[D.  boschjesman.]    See  Bushman. 

Bosk  (bSsk),  re.  [See  Bosket.]  A  thicket ;  a  small 
wood.     "Tlirough  ftoift  and  dell."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bss'kage  (bSs'kaj),  re.     Same  as  Boscage. 

Thridding  the  somber  boskage  of  the  wood.    Tennyson. 

Bos'ket,  Bos'quet  (bSs'kSt),  re.  [F.  bosquet  a  little 
wood,  dim.  fr.  LL.  boscus.  See  Boscage,  and  cf.  Bou- 
quet.] (Gardening)  A  grove  ;  a  thicket ;  shrubbery ;  an 
inclosure  formed  by  branches  of  trees,  regularly  or  irreg- 
ularly disposed. 

Bosk'i-ness  (bSs'kt-nSs),  n.  Boscage ;  also,  the  state 
or  quality  of  being  bosky. 

Bosk'y  (bBs'ky),  o.  [Cf.  Bushy.]  1.  Woody  or  bushy ; 
covered  with  boscage  or  thickets.  Milton. 

2.  Caused  by  boscage. 

Darkened  over  by  long  bosky  shadows.      H.  James. 

BOS'om  (bSoz'um;  277),  n.  [AS.  bosm;  akin  to  D. 
bozem.  Fries,  bosm,  OHG.  puosum,  G.  busen,  and  prob, 
E.  bough.]  1.  The  breast  of  a  human  being;  the  part, 
between  the  arms,  to  which  anything  is  pressed  when 
embraced  by  them. 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife.         Shak. 

2.  The  breast,  considered  as  the  seat  of  the  passions, 
affections,  and  operations  of  the  mind;  consciousness; 
secret  thoughts. 

Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  1  know 
■Wherefore  they  do  it.  Shak. 

If  I  covered  my  transgressions  as  Adam,  by  hiding  my  in- 
iquity in  my  bosom.  Job  xxxi.  33. 

3.  Embrace ;  loving  or  affectionate  inclosure  ;  fold. 

Within  the  bosom  of  that  church.  Hooker. 

4.  Any  thing  or  place  resembling  the  breast ;  a  sup- 
porting surface ;  an  inner  recess ;  the  interior  ;  as,  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  "  The  bosom  of  the  ocean."  Addison. 

5.  The  part  of  the  dress  worn  upon  the  breast  j  an  ar- 
ticle, or  a  portion  of  an  article,  of  dress  to  be  worn  upon 
the  breast ;  as,  the  bosom  of  a  shirt ;  a  linen  bosom. 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  :  and  when  he  took  it  out,  be- 
hold, his  hand  was  leprous  as  snow.  £x.  iv.  6. 

6.  Inclination ;  desire.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

7.  A  depression  round  the  eye  of  a  millstone,  knight. 
Bos'om,  a.    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bosom. 

2.  Intimate  ;  confidential  ;  familiar ;  trusted  ;  cher- 
ished ;  beloved  ;  as,  a  bosom  ifriend. 

Bos'om,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bosomed  (-iimd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Bosoming.]    1.  To  inclose  or  carry  in  the  bosom ; 
to  keep  with  care  ;  to  take  to  heart ;  to  cherish. 
Bosom  up  my  counsel, 
You  'II  find  it  wholesome.  Shak. 

2.  To  conceal;  to  hide  from  view ;  to  embosom. 

To  happy  convents  bosomed  deep  in  vines.  Pope. 

Bos'omed  (bSSz'umd),  a.  Having,  or  resembling,  a 
bosom  ;  kept  in  the  bosom ;  hidden. 

Bos'om-y  (-f),  a.  Characterized  by  recesses  or  shel- 
-tared  hollows. 

Bo'son  (bo's'n),  re.    See  Boatswain.    [Obs.]   Bryden. 

Bos-po'rl-an  (bos-po'ri-<zn),  a.  [L.  Bosporus,  Gr. 
Bdo-TTopos,  lit.,  ox-ford,  the  ox's  or  heifer's  ford,  on  ac- 
count of  lo's  passage  here  as  a  heifer ;  fr.  ^oO;  ox,  heifer 
-f-  irdpo!  ford.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Thracian  or  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus. 

The  Alans  forced  the  Bosporian  kings  to  pay  them  tribute, 
and  exterminated  the  Taurians.  Tooke 

Bos'po-rus  (bos'po-rus),  re.  [L.]  A  strait  or  narrow 
sea  between  two  seas,  or  a  lake  and  a  sea ;  as,  the  Bos- 
porus (formerly  the  Thracian  Bosporus)  or  Strait  of  Con- 
stantinople, between  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea  of  Marmora ; 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  between  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea 
of  Azof.     [Written  also  Bosphorus.] 

Bos'quet  (bos'ket),  re.     See  Bosket. 

Boss  (bos ;  11.5),  re. ;  pi.  Bosses  (-gz).  [OE.  boce, 
bose,  boche,  OF.  boce,  boche,  basse,  F.  bosse,  of  G.  origin ; 
cf .  OHG.  bozo  tuft,  bunch,  OHG.  bozan,  MHG.  bozen,  to 
beat.  See  Beat,  and  cf.  Botch  a  swelling.]  1.  Any 
protuberant  part ;  a  round,  swelling  part  or  body ;  a 
knoblike  process  ;  as,  a  boss  6i  wood. 

2.  A  protuberant  ornament  on  any  work,  either  of  dif- 
ferent material  from  that  of  the  work  or  of  the  same,  as 
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npon  a  buckler  or  bridle ;  a  stud ;  a  knob ;  the  central 
projection  of  a  shield.    See  Umbilicus. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  projecting  ornament  placed  at  the  inter- 
sections of  tlie  ribs  of  ceilings,  whether  vaulted  or  flat, 
and  in  other  situations. 

4.  [Cf.  D.  bus  box,  Dan.  bosseS]  A  wooden  vessel  for 
the  mortar  used  in  tiling  or  masonry,  hung  by  a  hook 
from  the  laths,  or  from  the  rounds  of  a  ladder.        Crwilt. 

5.  (3Iech.)  (a)  The  enlarged  part  of  a  shaft,  on  which 
a  wheel  is  keyed,  or  at  the  end,  where  it  is  coupled  to 
another,     (b)  A  swage  or  die  used  for  shaping  metals. 

6.  A  head  or  reservoir  of  water.     \_Obs.'] 

Boss  (bSs),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bossed  (bBst) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Bossing.]  [OE.  bocen,  fr.  OF.  bocier.  See  the 
preceding  word.]     To  ornament  with  bosses  ;  to  stud. 

Boss,  n.  [D.  baas  master.]  A  master  workman  or 
superintendent ;  a  director  or  manager  ;  a  political  dic- 
tator.    ISlang,  U.  S.'] 

Boss,  V.  t.  To  hold  mastery  over  ;  to  direct  or  super- 
intend ;  as,  to  boss  the  house.     [Slang,  U.  5.]     Barilett. 

Boss,  V.  i.  To  be  master ;  to  act  the  boss.  [Slang,  U.  5.] 

Boss'age  (-£j),  n.  [F.  bossage,  fr.  basse.  See  Boss  a 
stud.]  1.  (Arch.)  A  stone  in  a  building,  left  rough  and 
projecting,  to  be  afterward  carved  into  shape.         Gwilt. 

2.  (Arch.)  Rustic  work,  consisting  of  stones  wliich 
seem  to  advance  beyond  the  level  of  the  building,  by  rea- 
son of  indentures  or  channels  left  in  the  joinings.    Gwilt. 

Bossed  (bSst),  a.     Embossed  ;  also,  bossy. 

Bos'set  (bSs'sgt),  n.  [Cf.  Boss  a  stud.]  (Zool.)  A  ru- 
dimental  antler  of  a  young  male  of  the  red  deer. 

Boss'lsm  (bSs'Tz'm),  n.  The  rule  or  practices  of 
bosses,  esp.  political  bosses.     [Slang,  U.  <S.] 

Boss'y  (-^),  a.     Ornamented  with  bosses  ;  studded. 

His  head  reclining  on  his  bossy  shield.  Pope. 

Bos'sy  (bSs'sy),  n.  [Cf.  Bos.]  A  cow  or  calf ;  — 
familiarly  so  called.     [U.  S.'\  Barilett. 

Bos'ton  (bSs'tiSn ;  115),  re.  A  game  at  cards,  played 
by  four  persons,  with  two  packs  of  fifty-two  cards  each  ; 
—  said  to  be  so  called  from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and 
to  have  been  invented  by  officers  of  the  French  army  in 
America  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Bos-well'l-an  (boz-w51'i-an),  a.  Relating  to,  or  char- 
acteristic of,  Boswell,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Bos'well-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.    The  style  of  Boswell. 

Bot  (bSt),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Bots. 

Bo-tan'io  (bo-tSn'Tk), )  a.      [Cf.  F.  botanique.     See 

Bo-tan'lc-al  (-T-kal),  (  Botany.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  botany ;  relating  to  the  study  of  plants ;  as,  a  botan- 
ical system,  arrangement,  textbook,  expedition.  —  Bo- 
tan'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Botanic  garden,  a  garden  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
plants  collected  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  sci- 
ence of  botany.  —  Botanic  physician,  a  physician  whose 
medicines  consist  chiefly  of  herbs  and  roots. 

Bot'a-nlst  (bSt'a-nist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  boianisie."]  One 
skilled  in  botany ;  one  versed  in  the  knowledge  of  plants. 

Bot'a-nlze  (-niz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  BoTAKizED 
(-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Botanizing  (-ni'zing).]  [Cf.  F. 
botaniser.1  To  seek  after  plants  for  botanical  investiga^ 
tion  ;  to  study  plants. 

Bot'a-nlze,  v.  t.    To  explore  for  botanical  purposes. 

Bot'a-ni'zer  (-ni'zer),  n.     One  who  botanizes. 

Bot'a-nol'o-ger  (bot'a-nol'o-jer),  re.  A  botanist.  [Obs.'\ 

Bot'a-nol'0-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Botany  +  -logy:  cf.  F. 
boianologie.']    The  science  of  botany.     [Obs.~\       Bailey. 

Bot'a-no-man'cy  (b5t'a-no-m5n'sJ),  re.  [Botany  + 
■mancy:  cf.  F.  botanomantie.']  An  ancient  species  of 
divination  by  means  of  plants,  esp.  sage  and  fig  leaves. 

Bot'a-ny  (bSt'a-n^),  re. ;  pi.  Botanies  (-niz).  [F. 
botanique,  a.  &  n.,  fr.  Gr.  /SoTaviKO!  botanic,  fr.  PoTavr) 
herb,  plant,  fr.  (Sotr/ceii/  to  feed,  graze.]  1.  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  structure  of  plants,  the  functions  of 
their  parts,  their  places  of  growth,  their  classification, 
and  the  terms  which  are  employed  in  their  description 
and  denomination.     See  Plant. 

2.  A  book  which  treats  of  the  science  of  botany. 

51^=  Botany  is  divided  into  various  departments ;  as. 
Structural  Botany,  which  investigates  the  structure  and 
organic  composition  of  plants ;  Physiological  Botany,  the 
study  of  their  functions  and  life  ;  and  Systematic  Botany, 
which  has  to  do  with  their  classification,  description, 
nomenclature,  etc. 

Bot'a-ny  Bay'  (ba').  A  harbor  on  the  east  coast  of 
Australia,  and  an  English  convict  settlement  there;  — 
BO  called  from  the  number  of  new  plants  found  on  its 
shore  at  its  discovery  by  Cook  in  1770. 

Hence,  any  place  to  which  desperadoes  resort. 

Botany  Bay  kino  (Med.),  an  astringent,  reddish  sub- 
stance consisting  of  the  inspissated  juice  of  several  Aus- 
tralian species  of  Eucalyptus.  —  Botany  Bay  resin  (Med.), 
a  resin  of  reddish  yellow  color,  resembling  gamboge,  the 
product  of  different  Australian  species  of  Xanthorrhcea, 
esp.  the  grass  tree  (X.  hastilis). 

Bo-tar'gO  (bo-tar'go),  re.  [It.  bottarga,  bottariea  ;  or 
Sp.  botarga;  a  kind  of  large  sausages,  a  sort  of  wide 
breeches:  cf.  F.  boutargue.']  A  sort  of  cake  or  sausage, 
made  of  the  salted  roes  of  the  mullet,  much  used  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as  an  incentive  to  drink. 

Botob  (bSch ;  224),  re.  ;  pi.  Botches  (-5z).     [Same  as 

Boss  a  stud.     For  senses  2  &  3  cf .  D.  boisen  to  beat,  akin 

to  E.  beat.l    1.  A  swelling  on  the  skin  ;  a  large  ulcerous 

affection ;  a  boil ;  an  eruptive  disease.     [Obs.  or  Dial.^ 

Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  emboss.     Milton. 

2.  A  patch  put  on,  or  a  part  of  a  garment  patched  or 
mended  in  a  clumsy  manner. 

3.  Work  done  in  a  bungling  manner ;  a  clumsy  per- 
formance ;  a  piece  of  work,  or  a  place  in  work,  marred 
in  the  doing,  or  not  properly  finished  ;  a  bungle. 

To  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  the  work.  STiak. 

Botch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Botched  (biScht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Botching.]  [See  Botch,  n.]  1.  To  mark  with, 
or  as  with,  botches. 

Young  Hylas,  botched  with  stains.  Garth. 


Botfly  of  Horse  (GastropJiilus  equi).  a  Larva 
or  Bot ;  b  Adult  female  Botfly.  Somewhat 
enlarged. 


2.  To  repair ;  to  mend ;  esp.  to  patch  in  a  clumsy  or 
imperfect  manner,  as  a  garment ;  —  sometimes  with  up. 

Sick  bodies  ...  to  be  kept  and  botc/ied  up  for  a  time. 

Jiobr/mon  (_More's  Utopia). 

3.  To  put  together  unsuitably  or  unskillf  uUy ;  to  ex- 
press or  perform  in  a  bungling  maimer  ;  to  spoil  or  mar, 
as  by  unskillful  work. 

For  treason  botched  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane.    Dryden. 

Botch'ed-ly  (b5ch'Sd-ly),  adv.    In  a  clumsy  manner. 

Botch'er  (-er),  re.    1.  One  who  mends  or  patches,  esp. 

a  tailor  or  cobbler.  Shak. 

2.  A  clumsy  or  careless  workman  ;  a  bungler. 

3.  (Zool.)  A  young  salmon  ;  a  grilse. 
BotCh'er-ly,  a.     Bungling;  awkward.     [iJ.] 
Botch^er-y  (-y),  re.    A  botching,  or  that  which  is  done 

by  botching ;  clumsy  or  careless  workmanship. 

Botch'y  (-f),  a.  Marked  with  botches ;  full  of  botches ; 
poorly  done.     "This  ftoicAj/ business."  Bp.  Watson. 

Bote  (bot),  re.  [Old  form  of  boot ;  —  used  in  compo- 
sition. See  1st  Boot.]  (Law)  (a)  Compensation ; 
amends ;  satisfaction  ;  expiation ;  as,  man  bote,  a  com- 
pensation for  a  man  slain,  (b)  Payment  of  any  kind. 
Bouvier.     (c)  A  privilege  or  allowance  of  necessaries. 

(J^p°"  This  word  is  still  used  in  composition  as  equiva- 
lent to  the  French  estovers,  supplies,  necessaries ;  as, 
house6o/e,  a  sufficiency  of  wood  to  repair  a  house,  or  for 
fuel,  sometimes  called  firebote  ;  so  plow6o/e,  ca,Ttbote, 
wood  for  making  or  repairing  instruments  of  husbandry  ; 
haybote  or  heagebote,  wood  for  hedges,  fences,  etc. 
These  were  privileges  enjoyed  by  tenants  under  the 
feudal  system.  Burrill.    Bouvier.    Blackstone. 

Bote'less,  a.    Unavailing ;  in  vain.     See  Bootless. 

Bot'Ily'  (bSt'fli'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  dipterous  insect  of 
the  family  CEs- 
tridse,  of  many 
different  spe- 
cies, some  of 
which  are  par- 
ticularly trou- 
blesome to  do- 
mestic animals, 
as  the  horse,  ox, 
and  sheep,  on 
which  they  de- 
posit their  eggs. 
A  common  spe- 
cies is  one  of  the 
botflies  of  the 
horse  (Gastro- 
philus    equi), 

the  larvae  of  which  (bots)  are  taken  into  the  stomach  of 
the  animal,  where  they  live  several  months  and  pass 
through  their  larval  states.  In  tropical  America  one 
species  sometimes  lives  under  the  human  skin,  and  an- 
other in  the  stomach.    See  Gadfly. 

Both  (both),  a.  or  pron.  [OE.  bothe,  bape,  fr.  Icel. 
baSir  ;  akin  to  Dan.  baade,  Sw.  bada,  Goth,  bajops,  OHG. 
beide,  bede,  G.  &  D.  beide,  also  AS.  begen,  ba,  bit,  Goth. 
bai,  and  Gr.  a.ij.<j>io,  L.  ambo,  Lith.  aba,  OSlav.  oba,  Skr, 
ubha.  V310.  Cf.  Amb-.]  The  one  and  the  other ;  the 
two  ;  the  pair,  without  exception  of  either. 

1^°°  It  is  generally  used  adjectively  with  nouns ;  as, 
both  horses  ran  away ;  but  with  pronouns,  and  often  vrith 
nouns,  it  is  used  substantively,  and  followed  by  of. 

It  frequently  stands  as  a  pronoun. 

She  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us.  Shak. 

Abraham  took  sheep  and  oxen,  and  gave  them  unto  Abime- 
lech ;  and  both  of  them  made  a  covenant.  Gen.  xxi.  27. 

He  will  not  bear  the  loss  of  his  rank,  because  he  can  bear 
the  loss  of  hia  estate  ;  but  he  will  bear  both,  because  he  is  pre- 
pared for  both.  Bolingbroke. 

It  is  often  used  in  apposition  with  nouns  or  pronouns. 
Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes.        Sliak. 
This  said,  they  both  betook  them  several  ways.    Milton. 

Both  now  always  precedes  any  other  attributive  words ; 
as,  both  their  armies ;  both  our  eyes. 

Both  of  is  used  before  pronouns  in  the  objective  case ; 
as,  both  of  us,  them,  whom,  etc. ;  but  before  substantives 
its  use  is  colloquial,  both  (without  of)  being  the  preferred 
form ;  as,  both  the  brothers. 

Both,  conj.  As  well ;  not  only ;  equally. 
Both  precedes  the  first  of  two  coordinate  words  or 
phrases,  and  is  followed  by  and  before  the  other,  both 
.  .  .  and  .  .  . ;  as  well  the  one  as  the  other ;  not  only  this, 
but  also  that ;  equally  the  former  and  the  latter.  It  is 
also  sometimes  followed  by  more  than  two  coordinate 
words,  coimected  by  and  expressed  or  understood. 

To  judge  both  quick  and  dead.  3!iUon. 

A  masterpiece  ?JoM  for  argument  anf/  style.    Goldsmith. 

To  whom  bothe  heven  and  erthe  and  see  is  sene.    Chancer. 

Both  mongrel,  puppy,  whelp,  and  hound.    Goldsmith. 

He  prayeth  well  who  loveth  well 

Both  man  and  bird  and  beast.  Coleridge. 

Both'er  (both'er),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Bothered  (-erd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Bothering.]     [Cf .  Jr.  buaidhirt  trouble, 

buaidhrim  I  vex.]    To  annoy ;  to  trouble ;  to  worry ;  to 

perplex.     See  Pother. 

i^^  The  imperative  is  sometimes  used  as  an  exclama- 
tion mildly  imprecatory. 

Both'er,  V.  i.  To  feel  care  or  anxiety;  to  make  or 
take  trouble ;  to  be  troublesome. 

Without  bothering  about  it.  H.  James. 

Both'er,  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bothers ;  state 
of  perplexity  or  annoyance ;  embarrassment ;  worry  ; 
disturbance  ;  petty  trouble  ;  as,  to  be  in  a  bother. 

Both'er-a'tion  (both'er-a'shtin),  re.  The  act  of  both- 
ering, or  state  of  being  bothered  ;  cause  of  trouble ;  per- 
plexity; annoyance;  vexation.     [Colloq.'] 

Both'er-er  (botli'er-er),  re.    One  who  bothers. 

Both'er-some  (-sum),  a.  Vexatious ;  causing  bother ; 
causing  trouble  or  perplexity  ;  troublesome. 

Both'-hands'  (both'hSndz'),  re.     A  factotum,     [i?.] 
He  is  his  master's  bofh-haiir/s.  I  assure  you.    B.Jonson. 

Both'le  (biith'T),  n.     Same  as  Bothy.     [Scot.'\ 


Both'nl-an  (bSth'nT-an),  )  a.     Of   or   pertaining    to 

Both'nic  (b5th'nTk),  )  Bothnia,  a  country  of 
northern  Europe,  or  to  a  gulf  of  the  same  name  which 
forms  the  northern  part  of  the  Baltic  sea. 

II  Both-ren'chy-ma  (b5th-rSn'ki-ma),  n.  [Gr.  jSoflpoj 
pit  -|-  eyxu^ia  something  poured  in.  Formed  like  paren- 
chyma.] (Bot.)  Dotted  or  pitted  ducts  or  vessels  form- 
ing the  pores  seen  in  many  kinds  of  wood. 

Both'y  (both'y),  Booth'y  (bobth'y),  re.  /  pi.  -ies  (-Tz). 
[Scottish.  Cf.  Booth.]  A  wooden  hut  or  humble  cot, 
esp.  a  rude  hut  or  barrack  for  unmarried  farm  servants ; 
a  shepherd's  or  hunter's  hut ;  a  booth.     [Scot.} 

II  Bo'tO-ou'dos  (bo'to-koo'doz),  re.  pi.  [Pg.  hotoque 
stopple.  So  called  because  they  wear  a  wooden  plug  in 
the  pierced  lower  lip.]  A  Brazilian  tribe  of  Indians, 
noted  for  their  use  of  poisons ;  —  also  called  Aymbores. 

Bo'  tree'  (bo'  tre').  (Bot.)  The  peepul  tree ;  esp., 
the  very  ancient  tree  standing  at  Anurajahpoora  in  Cey- 
lon, grown  from  a  slip  of  the 'tree  under  which  Gautama 
is  said  to  have  received  the  heavenly  light  and  so  to  have 
become  Buddha. 

The  sacred  ho  tree  of  the  Buddhists  (Ficus  religiosa'),  which 
is  planted  close  to  every  temple,  and  attracts  almost  as  much 
veneration  as  the  statue  of  the  eod  himself.  ...  It  differs 
from  the  banyan  (.Ficus  Indica)  by  sending  down  no  roots 
from  its  branches.  Tennent. 

Bot'ry-0-gen  (bSt'rT-o-jSn),  n.  [Gr.  Corpus  cluster 
of  grapes  -|-  -gen.]  (Min.)  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  iron 
of  a  deep  red  color.    It  often  occurs  in  botryoidal  form. 

Bot'ry-Old  (bSt'rt-oid),  )  a.     [Gr.  /Sorpvs  a  cluster  of 

Bot'ry-Old'al  (-oi'dal),  (  grapes  -)-  -oid.]  Having 
the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  like  a  cluster  of  grapes, 
as  a  mineral  presenting  an  aggregation  of  small  spherical 
or  spheroidal  prominences. 

Bot'ry-O-Ute  (bot'rT-6-lit),  re.  [Gr.  porpv^  cluster  of 
grapes  -|-  -lite.]  (3fin.)  A  variety  of  datolite,  usually 
having  a  botryoidal  structure. 

Bot'ry-ose'  (-os'),  a.  (Bot.)  (a)  Having  the  form  of  a 
cluster  of  grapes,  (b)  Of  the  racemose  or  acropetal  type 
of  inflorescence.  Gray. 

Bots  (b3ts),  re.  pi.  [Cf.  Gael,  botus  belly ,worm,  boi- 
ieag  maggot.]  (Zool.)  The  larvae  of  several  species  of 
botfly,  especially  those  larvse  which  infest  the  stomach, 
throat,  or  intestines  of  the  horse,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  various  ailments.    [Written  also  6oK«.]    See 

Bot-tine'  (bot-'ten'),  re.     [F.    See  Boot  (for  the  foot).] 

1.  A  small  boot ;  a  lady's  boot. 

2.  An  appliance  resembling  a  small  boot,  furnished 
with  straps,  buckles,  etc.,  used  to  correct  or  prevent  dis- 
tortions in  the  lower  extremities  of  children.  Dunglison. 

Bot'tle  (bSt't'l),  re.  [OE  bold,  botelle,  OF.  botel,  bou- 
teille,  F.  bouieille,  fr.  LL.  buticula,  dim.  of  butis,  butiis, 
bulla,  AdiSk.  Cf.  Butt  a  cask.]  1.  A  hollow  vessel,  usu- 
ally of  glass  or  earthenware  (but  formerly  of  leather), 
with  a  narrow  neck  or  mouth,  for  holding  liquids. 

2.  The  contents  of  a  bottle  ;  as  much  as  a  bottle  con- 
tains ;  as,  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine. 

3.  Fig.  :  Intoxicating  liquor ;  as,  to  drown  one's  reason 
in  the  bottle. 

^W^  Bottle  is  much  used  adjectively,  or  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compoimd. 

Bottle  ale,  bottled  ale.  [Obs.]  Shak.  —Bottle  brush,  a 
cylindrical  brush  for  cleansing  the  interior  of  bottles.  — 
Bottle  fish (^ooZ.),  a  kind  of  deep-sea  eel  i^Saccopharynx 
ampullaceus),  remarkable  for  its  baglike  gullet,  which 
enables  it  to  swallow  fishes  two  or  three  times  its  own 
size.  —  Bottle  flower.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Bluebottle.  —  Bot- 
tle glass,  a  coarse,  green  glass,  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  bottles.  Vre.  —  Bottle  gourd  (Bot.),  the  common  gourd 
or  calabash  (Lagenaria  Vvhiaris),  whose  .shell  is  used  for 
bottles,  dippers,  etc. —Bottle  grass  (Bot.),  a  nutritious 
fodder  grass  (Setaria  glanca  and  S.  riridis) ;  —  called  also 
foTtailtani  green  foxtail.— 'Bottle  tit  (Zool.),  the  Euro- 
pean long-tailed  titmouse  :  —  so  called  from  the  shape  of 
its  nest.  — Bottle  tree  (Bot.),  an  Australian  tree  (Sterculia 
rupestris),  with  a  bottle-shaped,  or  greatly  swollen,  trunk. 
—  Feeding  bottle,  Nursing  bottle,  a  bottle  with  a  rubber 
nipple  (generally  with  an  intervening  tube),  used  in 
feeding  infants. 

Bot'tle,  V.  ■  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bottled  (-t'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Bottling  (-tlTng).]  To  put  into  bottles ;  to  in- 
close in,  or  as  in,  a  bottle  or  bottles  ;  to  keep  or  restrain 
as  in  a  laottle ;  as,  to  bottle  wine  or  porter ;  to  bottle  up 
one's  wrath. 

Bot'tle,  re.  [OE.  bo/el,  OF.  botel,  dim.  of  F.  botte;  cf. 
OHG.  boso  bunch.  See  Boss  stud.]  A  bundle,  esp.  of 
hay.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Chaucer.    Shak. 

Bot'tlsd  (-t'ld),  a.  1.  Put  into  bottles ;  inclosed  in 
bottles;  pent  up  in,  or  as  in,  a  bottle. 

2.  Having  the  shape  of  a  bottle  ;  protuberant.    Shak. 

Bot'tle  green'  (bot't'l  gren').  A  dark  shade  of 
green,  like  that  of  bottle  glass.  — Bot'tle-green',  a. 

Bot'tle-head'  (-hSd'),  re.  (Zool.)  A  cetacean  allied  to 
the  grampus ;  —  called  also  bottle-nosed  whale. 

Ifi^  There  are  several  species  so  named,  as  the  pilot 
whales,  of  the  genus  Globicephaliis,  and  one  or  more  spe- 
cies of  Hyperoodon  (H.  bidens,  etc.),  found  on  the  Euro- 
pean coast.    See  Blackfish,  1. 

Bot'tle-hold'er  (-hold'er),  re.  1.  One  who  attends  a 
pugilist  in  a  prize  fight ;  —  so  called  from  the  bottle  of 
water  of  which  he  has  charge. 

2.  One  who  assists  or  supports  another  in  a  contest ; 
an  abettor ;  a  backer.     [Colloq.] 

Lord  Palmerston  considered  himself  the  bottleholder  of  op- 
pressed states.  Tlie  London  Times. 

Bot'tle-nose'  (-noz'),  re.  (Zool.)  1.  A  cetacean  of 
the  Dolphin  family,  of  sever.il  species,  as  Dclphinus 
Tursio  and  Lngenorhynchus  leucopleurus,  of  Europe. 

2.  The  puffin. 

Bot'tle-nosed'  (-nozd'),  a.  Having  the  nose  bottle- 
shaped,  or  Large  at  the  end.  Dickens. 

Bot'tler  (bot'tler),  re.  One  who  bottles  wine,  beer, 
soda  water,  etc. 

Bot'tle-screw' (bSt't'l-skru'),n.  A  corkscrew.  Strift. 

Bot'tling  (bBt'tlTng),  n.     The  act  or  the  process  of 
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putting  anything  into  bottles  (as  beer,  mineral  water, 
etc.)  and  corking  the  bottles. 

Bot'tom  (bot'tijm),  n.  [OE.  boium,  botme,  AS.  botm; 
akin  to  OS.  bodom,  IX  bodem,  OHG.  podam,  G.  boden, 
Icel.  botn,  Sw.  botten,  Dan.  bund  (for  budn),  L.  fundus 
(for  fudnus),  Gr.  Tni6iJ.i^v  (for  (|)u9n7Ji'),  Slir.  budhna  (for 
bhudhna),  and  Ir.  6oh»  sole  of  the  toot,  W.  bon  stem, 
base.  V257.  Cf.  4th  Found,  Fund,  m.]  1.  The  lowest 
part  of  anything ;  the  foot ;  as,  the  bottom  of  a  tree  or 
well ;  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  a  lane,  or  a  page. 

Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep.  Shak. 

2.  The  part  of  anything  wliich  is  beneath  the  contents 
and  supports  them,  as  the  part  of  a  chair  on  which  a  per- 
son sits,  tlie  circular  base  or  lower  head  of  a  cask  or  tub, 
«r  the  plank  floor  of  a  ship's  hold ;  the  under  surface. 

Barrels  with  the  bottoms  knocked  out.       Macaulay. 

No  two  chairs  were  alike  ;   such  high  backs  and  low  backs 

and  leather  bottoms  and  worsted  bottoms.  W,  Irving. 

3.  That  upon  which  anything  rests  or  is  fotmded,  in 
a  literal  or  a  figurative  sense ;  foundation ;  groimdwork. 

4.  The  bed  of  a  body  of  water,  as  of  a  river,  lake,  sea. 

5.  The  fundament ;   the  buttocks. 

6.  An  abyss.     \_Obs.'\  Dryden. 

7.  Low  land  formed  by  alluvial  deposits  along  a  river  ; 
low-lying  ground ;  a  dale  ;  a  valley.  "The  bottoms  and 
the  high  grounds."  Stoddard. 

8.  (Naut.)  The  part  of  a  ship  which  is  ordinarily  under 
water ;  hence,  the  vessel  itself  ;  a  ship. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted.  Shak. 

Not  to  sell  the  teas,  but  to  return  them  to  London  in  the  same 
bottoms  in  which  they  were  shipped.  Bancroft. 

Full  bottom,  a  hull  of  such  shape  as.  permits  carrying  a 
large  amount  of  merchandise. 

9.  Power  of  endurance ;  as,  a  horse  of  good  bottom. 

10.  Dregs  or  grounds  ;  lees  ;  sediment.  Johnson. 
At  bottom,  At  the  bottom,  at  tho  foundation  or  basis  ;  in 

reality.  "He  was  at  the  bottom  a  good  man."  /.  F. 
Cooper.  —  To  be  at  the  bottom  of,  to  be  the  cause  or  origi- 
nator of ;  to  be  the  source  of.  [Usually  in  an  opprobrious 
sense.]    J.  H.  Newman. 

He  was  at  the  bottom  o/many  excellent  counsels.  Addison. 
—  To  go  to  the  bottom,  to  sink ;  esp.  to  be  wrecked.  —  To 
touch  bottom,  to  reach  the  lowest  point ;  to  find  something 
on  which  to  rest. 

Bot'tom,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bottom ;  funda- 
mental ;  lowest ;  under ;  as,  boiiom  rock ;  the  bottom 
board  of  a  wagon  box  ;  bottom  prices. 

Bottom  glade,  a  low  glade  or  open  place;  a  vaUey;  a 
dale.  Milton. — Bottom  grass,  grass  growing  on  bottom 
lands.  —Bottom  land.    See  1st  Bottom,  ;;.,  7. 

Bot'tom,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bottomed  (-tumd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  BoTTOMiNO.]  1.  To  found  or  build  upon  ; 
to  fix  upon  as  a  support ;  —  followed  by  on  or  vpon. 

Action  is  supposed  to  be  bottomed  upon  principle.  Atterbury. 

Those  false  and  deceiving  grounds  upon  which  many  bottom 
their  eternal  state.  South. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  bottom  ;  as,  to  bottom  a  chair. 

3.  To  reach  or  get  to  the  bottom  of.  Smiles. 
Bot'tom,  V.  i.    1.  To  rest,  as  upon  an  ultimate  support ; 

to  be  based  or  grounded  ;  —  usually  with  ore  or  vpon. 

rind  on  what  foundation  any  proposition  bottoms.  Locke. 

2.  To  reach  or  impinge  against  the  bottom,  so  as  to 
impede  free  action,  as  when  the  point  of  a  cog  strikes  the 
bottom  of  a  space  between  two  other  cogs,  or  a  piston 
the  end  of  a  cylinder. 

Bot'tom,  n.  [OE.  botme,  perh.  corrupt,  for  button.  See 
Buxton.]    A  ball  or  skein  of  thread  ;  a  cocoon.     [06i.] 
Silkworms  finish  their  bottoms  in  .  .  .  fifteen  days.    Mortimer, 

Bot'tom,  V.  t.  To  wind  round  something,  as  in  making 
a  ball  of  thread.     lObs.1 

As  you  unwind  her  love  from  him. 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none. 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me.  Shak. 

Bot'tomed  (bSt'ttimd),  a.  Having  at  the  bottom,  or  as 
a  bottom;  resting  upon  a  bottom;  grounded; — mostly 
in  composition ;  as,  sUarp-bottomed  ;  well-bottomedt 

Bot'tom-less,  a.  Without  a  bottom  ;  hence,  fathom- 
less ;  baseless  ;  as,  a  bottomless  abyss.  "  Bottomless 
speculations."  Burke. 

Bot'tom-ry  (-ry),  re.  [From  1st  Bottom  in  sense  8 : 
cf.  D.  bodemerij.  Cf.  Bummery.]  (Mar.  Lavi)  A  con- 
tract in  the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  by  which  the  owner  of 
a  ship,  or  the  master  as  his  agent,  hypothecates  and  binds 
the  ship  (and  sometimes  the  accruing  freight)  as  security 
for  the  repayment  of  money  advanced  or  lent  for  the  use 
of  the  ship,  if  she  terminates  her  voyage  successfully. 
If  the  ship  is  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea,  the  lender  loses 
the  money  ;  but  if  the  ship  arrives  safe,  he  is  to  receive 
the  money  lent,  with  the  interest  or  premium  stipulated, 
although  it  may,  and  usually  does,  exceed  the  legal  rate 
of  interest.    See  Hypothecation.  . 

Bot'ton-y  (-tQn-y),  1  a.    [F.  boutonni, 

Bot'to-nl  (-to-na),  )  fr.  boutonner 
to  bud,  button.]  (Her.')  Having  a  bud 
©r  button,  or  a  kind  of  trefoil,  at  the 
end ;  furnished  with  knobs  or  buttons. 

Cross  bottony  (Her.),  a  cross  havini 
each  arm  terminating  m  three  rounde* 
lobes,  forming  a  sort  of  trefoil. 

Botts   (bots),   n.  pi.     {Zo'ol.)     See 

BOTS. 


Cross  Bottony. 


Bot'U-li-torm'  (bSt'iS-lT-fSrm'  or  b$-tu'li-fSrm),  a. 
[L.  botulus  sausage  -{•  -form.2  {Bat.)  Having  the  shape 
of  a  sausage.  Henslow. 

II  Bouche  (boosh),  n.    [F.]    Same  as  Bush,  a  lining. 

Bouche,  V.  t.    Same  as  Bush,  to  line. 

II  Bouche  1  (boosh),  n.     [F.  bovche  mouth,  victuals.] 

Bouoh       )      1.  A  mouth.     [Oft*.] 

2.  An  allowance  of  .meat  and  drink  for  the  tables  of 
inferior  officers  or  servants  in  a  nobleman's  palace  or  at 
court.     [Obs-I 

II  Bou'ch^es'  (boo'sha'),  n.  pi.  [F.,  morsels,  mouth- 
fuls,  fr.  ftoKcAe  mouth.]    (Cookery)  Small  patties. 


Bond  (bond  or  bood),  n.  A  weevil ;  a  worm  that  breeds 
in  malt,  biscuit,  etc.     [Ofo.]  Tusser. 

II  Bou'dolr'  (boo'dw8r'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  bonder  to  pout,  be 
sulky.]  A  small  room,  esp.  if  pleasant,  or  elegantly 
furnished,  to  which  a  lady  may  retire  to  be  alone,  or  to 
receive  intimate  friends ;  a  lady's  (or  sometimes  a  gen- 
tleman's) private  room.  Cowper. 

W  BoufiEe  (bobf),  n.  [F.,  buffoon.]  Comic  opera.  See 
Opeka  boufpe. 

II  Bon'gain-vU-Ise'a  (boo'gTn-vtl-le'a),  n.  [Named 
from  Bougainville,  the  French  navigator.]  (Bat.)  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Nyctoginacese,  from  tropical 
South  America,  having  the  flowers  surrounded  by  large 
bracts. 

Bouge  (booj),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bouged  (boojd).] 
[Variant  of  bulge.    Cf.  Bowge.]    I.  To  swell  out.    [06^.] 

2.  To  bilge.    [Ofo.]    "  Their  ship  Sow jerf."    Hakluyt. 

Bouge,  V.  i.    To  stave  in  ;  to  bilge.    [Ois.]    Holland. 

Bouge,  re.  [F.  bouche  mouth,  victuals.]  Bouche  (see 
Bouche,  2) ;  food  and  drink  ;  provisions.     [06s.] 

[Theyl  made  room  for  a  bombardman  that  brought  bouge  for  a 
country  lady  or  two,  that  fainted  .  .  .  with  fasting.    B.  Jortson, 

Bou'get  (boo'jSt),  re.  [Cf.  F.  bougette  sack,  bag.  Cf. 
Budget.]  (Her.)  A  charge  representing  a  leather  ves- 
sel for  carrying  water  ;  —  also  called  water  bouget. 

Bough  (bou),  n.  [OE.  bogh,  AS.  bog,  boh,  bough, 
shoulder ;  akin  to  Icel.  bSgr  shoulder,  bow  of  a  ship,  Svv. 
bog,  Dan.  bov,  OHG.  buog,  G.  bug,_  and  to  Gr.  Trijxus  (for 
•iifixv;)  forearm,  Skr.  bahu  (for  bhaghu)  arm.  V88,  261. 
Cf.  Bow  of  a  ship.^  1.  An  arm  or  branch  of  a  tree,  esp. 
a  large  arm  or  mam  branch. 

2.  A  gallows.     [Archaic']  Spenser. 

Bought  (bout),  re.  [Cf.  Dan.  bugl  bend,  turning, 
Icel.  bugSa.    Cf.  Bight,  Bout,  and  see  Bow  to  bend.] 

1.  A  flexure ;  a  bend ;  a  twist ;  a  turn ;  a  coil,  as  in  a 
rope ;  as,  the  boughts  of  a  serpent.     [06j.]         Spender. 

The  boughts  of  the  fore  legs.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  part  of  a  sling  that  contains  the  stone.     [06i.] 
Bought  (bat),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Bur. 

Bought,  i:*!  a.     Purchased  ;  bribed. 

Bought'en  (baf'n),  a.  Purchased;  not  obtained  or 
produced  at  home.  Coleridge. 

Bought'y  (bout'3^),  o.     Bending.     [06«.]    Sherwood. 

II  Bou-gie'  (boo-zhe'),  n.  [F.  bougie  wax  candle,  bou- 
gie, fr.  Bougie,  Bugia,  a  town  of  North  Africa,  from 
which  these  candles  were  first  imported  into  Europe.] 

1.  (Surg.)  A  long,  flexible  instrument,  that  is  intro- 
duced into  the  urethra,  esophagus,  etc.,  to  remove  ob- 
structions, or  for  other. purposes.  It  was  originally  made 
of  waxed  Unen  rolled  into  cylindrical  form. 

2.  (Pharm.)  A  long  slender  rod  consisting  of  gelatin 
or  some  other  substance  that  melts  at  the  temperature 
of  the  body.  It  is  impregnated  with  medicine,  and  de- 
signed for  introduction  into  the  urethra,  etc. 

II  Bou'llli'  (boo'ye'  or  bool'ye'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  bouillir  to 
boil.]  (Cookery)  Boiled  or  stewed  meat ;  beef  boiled 
with  vegetables  in  water  from  which  its  gravy  is  to  be 
made ;  beef  from  which  bouillon  or  soup  has  been  made. 

II  Bou'lllon'  (bob'ySN'  or  bool'ySN'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  bov^ 
illir  to  boU.]  1.  A  nutritious  liquid  food  made  by  boil- 
ing beef,  or  other  meat,  in  water ;  a  clear  soup  cr  broth. 

2.  (Far.)  An  excrescence  on  a  horse's  frush  or  frog. 

Bouk  (book),  n.  [AS.  bUc  belly ;  akin  to  G.  bauch, 
Icel.  bUkr  body.]     1.  The  body.     [06s.]  Chaucer, 

2.  Bulk;  volume.     [Scot.l 

Boul  (bool),  n.    A  curved  handle.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bou-lan'ger-lte  (boo-lan'jer-Tt),  n.  [From  Boulanger, 
a  French  mineralogist.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  bluish 
gray  color  and  metallic  luster,  usually  in  plumose  masses, 
also  compact.     It  is  a  sulphide  of  antimony  and  lead.  . 

Boul'der  (bol'der),  re.    Same  as  Bowlder. 

Boul'der-y  (-3?),  a.    Characterized  by  bowlders. 

Boule  (bool),  Boule'work'  (-wflrk'),  re.  Same  as 
Buhl,  Buhlwork. 

II  Boule-vard'  (boole-var'  or  bob'le-vard'),  n.  [F. 
boulevard,  boulevart,  fr.  G.   bollwerk.      See  Bulwark.] 

1.  Originally,  a  bulwark  or  rampart  of  a  fortification 
or  fortified  town. 

2.  A  public  walk  or  street  occupying  the  site  of  de- 
molished fortifications.  Hence :  A  broad  avenue  in  or 
around  a  city. 

II  Boule'verse'ment'  (beol'vSrs'maN'),  re.  [F.,  fr. 
bouleverser  to  overthrow.]  Complete  overthrow ;  dis- 
order ;  a  turning  upside  down. 

Boult  (bolt),  n.    Corrupted  from  Bolt. 

Boul'tel  (bol'tSl),  Boul'tin  (bol'ttn),  n.  (Arch.)  (a) 
A  molding,  the  convexity  of  which  is  one  fourth  of  a  cir- 
cle, being  a  member  just  below  the  abacus  In  the  Tus- 
can and  Roman  Doric  capital ;  a  torus ;  an  ovolo.  (6)  One 
of  the  shafts  of  a  clustered  column.  [Written  also  bow- 
iel,  boltel,  boullell,  etc.] 

Boul'ter  (bol'ter),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  long, 
stout  fishing  line  to  which  many  hooks  are  attached. 

Boun  (boun),  a.  [See  Bound  ready.]  Ready;  pre- 
pared; destined;  tending.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Boun,  V.  t.     To  make  or  get  ready.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bounce  (bouns),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bounced 
(bounst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Bouncing  (boun'sing).]  [OE. 
bunsen  ;  cf.  D.  bonzen  to  strike,  bounce,  6ores  blow,  LG. 
bunsen  to  knock ;  all  prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  To 
strike  or  thump,  so  as  to  rebound,  or  to  make  a  sudden 
noise ;  to  knock  loudly. 

Another  bounces  as  hard  as  he  can  knock.  Swift. 

Against  his  bosom  bounced  his  heaving  heart.      Dryden. 

2.  To  leap  or  spring  suddenly  or  unceremoniously  ;  to 
bound  ;  as,  she  bounced  into  the  room. 

Out  bounced  the  mastiff.  Swift. 

Bounced  off  his  arm-chair.  Thackeray. 

3.  To  boast;  to  talk  big;  to  bluster.     [06s.] 
Bounce,  v.  t.     1.  To  drive  against  anything  suddenly 

and  violently ;  to  bump  ;  to  thump.  Swift. 

2.  To  cause  to  bound  or  rebound  ;  sometimes,  to  toss. 


3.  To  eject  violently,  as  from  a  room ;  to  discharge 
unceremoniously,  as  from  employment.    [Colloq.   U.  S.] 

4.  To  biUly  ;  to  scold.     [Colloq.']  J.  Fletcher. 
Bounce  (bouns),  n.     1.  A  sudden  leap  or  bound ;  a 

rebound. 

2.  A  heavy,  sudden,  and  often  noisy,  blow  or  thump. 

The  bounce  burst  open  the  door.  Dryden. 

3.  An  explosion,  or  the  noise  of  one.     [06s.] 

4.  Bluster  ;  brag ;  untruthful  boasting ;  audacious  ex- 
aggeration ;  an  impudent  lie ;  a  bouncer. 

Johnson.    De  Quincey. 

5.  (Zo'ol.)  A  dogfish  of  Europe  (Scyllium  caiulus). 
Bounce,  adv.     With  a  sudden  leap ;  suddenly. 

This  impudent  puppy  comes  bounce  in  upon  me.    Bickerstaff. 
Boun'cer  (boun'ser),  n.      1.  One  whe  bounces ;    a 
large,  heavy  person  who  makes  much  noise  in  moving. 

2.  A  boaster ;  a  bully.     [Colloq.']  Johnson. 

3.  A  bold  lie  ;  also,  a  liar.     [Colloq.]  MarryaU 

4.  Something  big ;  a  good  stout  example  of  the  kind. 

The  stone  must  be  a  bouncer.  De  Quincey. 

Boun'cing  (boun'sing),  a.  1.  Stout ;  plump  and 
healthy ;  lusty  ;  buxom. 

Many  tall  and  bouncing  young  ladies.    Thackeray. 

2.  Excessive;  big.  "  A  6o!«jem5r  reckoning."  B.  &  Ft. 

Bouncing  Bet  (Bot.),  the  common  soapwort  (Ssponaria 

officinalis).  Harper''s  Mag. 

Boun'cing-ly,  adv.    With  a  bounce. 

Bound  (bound),  n.    [OE.  bounde,  bunne,  OF.  bonne, 

bonde,  bodne,  F.  borne,  fr.  LL.  bodina,  bodena,  bonna  ; 

prob.  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Arm.  bonn  boundary,  limit, 

and  boden,  bod,  a  tuft  or  cluster  of  trees,  by  which  a 

boundary  or  limit  could  be  marked.     Cf.  Bourne.]    The 

external  or  limiting  line,  either  real  or  imaginary,  of 

any  object  or  space ;  that  which  limits  or  restrains,  or 

within  which  something  is  limited  or  restrained  ;  limit ; 

confine ;  extent ;  boundary. 

He  hath  compassed  the  waters  with  bounds.   Job  xxvi.  10. 

On  earth's  remotest  bounds.  Campbell 

And  mete  the  bounds  of  hate  and  love.      Ttnnyson. 

To  keep  within  bounds,  not  to  exceed  or  pass  beyond 

assigned  limits ;  to  act  with  propriety  or  discretion. 

Syn.  —  See  Boundary. 

Bound,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bounded  :  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Bounding.]  1.  To  limit ;  to  terminate  ;  to  fix  the  fur- 
thest point  of  extension  of ;  —  said  of  natural  or  of  moral 
objects ;  to  lie  along,  or  form,  a  boundary  of ;  to  inclose ; 
to  circumscribe  ;  to  restrain  ;  to  confine. 

Where  full  measure  only  bounds  excess.         Milton. 

Phlegethon  .  ,  . 

Whose  fiery  flood  the  burning  empire  bounds.    Dryden, 

2.  To  name  the  boundaries  of ;  as,  to  bound  France. 

Bound,  V.  i.    [F.  bondir  to  leap,  OF.  bondir,  bnndir, 

to  leap,  resound,  fr.  L.  bombitare  to  buzz,  hum,  fr.  6om. 

bus  a  humming,  buzzing.    See  Bomb.]    1.  To  move  with 

a  sudden  spring  or  leap,  or  with  a  succession  of  springs 

or  leaps ;  as,  the  beast  bounded  from  his  den ;  the  herd 

bounded  across  the  plain. 

Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  bounds.  Pope, 

And  the  waves  fiouud  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.  Byron. 

2.  To  rebouna,  as  an  elastic  ball. 
Bound,  V.  t.    1.  To  make  to  bound  or  leap ;  as,  to 
bound  a  horse.     [B.]  Shak, 

2.  To  cause  to  rebound ;  to  throw  so  that  it  will  re- 
bound ;  as,  to  bound  a  ball  on  the  floor.     [Colloq.] 
Bound,  71.    1.  A  leap ;  an  elastic  spring  ;  a  jump. 

A  bound  of  graceful  hardihood.       Wordsworth. 

2.  A  rebound ;  as,  the  bound  of  a  ball.  Johnson. 

3.  (Dancing)  A  spring  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 
Bound,  imp.  &p.p,  of  Bind. 

Bound,  p.  p,  &  a.  1.  Restrained  by  d  band,  rope, 
chain,  fetters,  or  the  like. 

2.  Inclosed  in  a  binding  or  cover ;  as,  a  iound  volume. 

3.  Under  legal  or  moral  restraint  or  oWigation. 

4.  Constrained  or  compelled ;  destined  ;  certain  ;  — 
followed  by  the  infinitive ;  as,  he  is  bound  to  succeed ; 
he  is  bound  to  fail. 

5.  Resolved  ;  as,  I  am  bound  to  <Jo^it.     [Colloq.  U.  S.] 

6.  Constipated;  costive. 

([I^°*  Used  also  in  composition ;  as.  Icebound,  wind- 
bound,  hidebound,  etc. 

Bound  bailiff  (Bng.  Laiv),  a  sheriff's  officer  who  serves 
writs,  makes  arrests,  etc.  The  sheriff  being  answerable 
for  the  bailiff's  misdemeanors,  the  bailiff  is  usually  under 
bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  trust.  —Bound  up 
in,  entirely  devoted  to ;  inseparable  from. 

Bound,  a.  [Past  p.  of  OE.  bounen  to  prepare,  fr.  boun 
ready,  prepared,  fr.  Icel.  bUinn,  p.  p.  of  bua  to  dwell, 
prepare  ;  akin  to  E.  boor  and  bower.  See  Bond,  a.,  and 
cf.  Busk,  v.]  Ready  or  intending  to  go;  on  the  way 
toward  ;  going ;  —  with  to  or  for,  or  with  an  adverb  of 
motion ;  as,  a  ship  is  bound  to  Cadiz,  or  for  Cadiz.  "  The 
mariner  bound  homeward. "  Cowper. 

Bound'a-ry  (bound'a-rj^),  n.  ;  pi.  Boundaries  (-rlz). 
[From  Bound  a  limit ;  cf.  LL.  bonnarium  piece  of  land 
with  fixed  limits.]  That  which  indicates  or  fixes  a  limit 
or  extent,  or  marks  a  bound,  as  of  a  territory ;  a  bound- 
ing or  separating  line ;  a  real  or  Imaginary  limit. 
But  still  his  native  country  lies 
Beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  skies.     IT.  Cotton. 

That  bright  and  tranquil  stream,  the  boundary  of  Louth  and 
Meath.  Macaulay, 

Sensation  and  reflection  are  the  boundaries  of  our  thoughts. 

L«cke. 

Syn.— Limit ;  bound ;  border ;  term ;  termination ;  bar- 
rier ;  verge  ;  confines ;  precinct.  Bound,  Boundary. 
Boundary,  in  its  original  and  strictest  sense,  is  a  visible 
object  or  mark  indicating  a  limit.  Bound  is  the  limit  it- 
self. But  in  ordinary  usage  the  two  words  are  made  in- 
terchangeable. 

Bound'en  (bound''n),  p.  p.  &  a.     [Old  p.  p.  of  bind."] 

1.  Bound ;  fastened  by  bonds.     [Obs.] 


ale,  senate,   c&re,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   g,ll;     eve.   event,   end,   fern,   recent;     ice,    idea,   ill;     old,   6l3ey,   orb,   odd; 
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2.  Under  obligation ;  bound  by  some  favor  rendered ; 
obliged;  beholden. 

This  holy  word,  that  teacheth  us  truly  our  bounden  duty  to- 
ward our  Lord  God  in  every  point.  Rlaley. 

3.  Made  obligatory  ;  imposed  as  a  duty ;  binding. 

I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty.  Shak. 

Bonnd'er  (bound'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  lim- 
its ;  a  boundary.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Bound'lng,  a.    Moving  with  a  bound  or  bounds. 

The  bounding  pulse,  the  languid  limb.    Montgomery. 

Boundless,  a.  Without  bounds  or  confines ;  illimit- 
able; vast;  unl-mited.  "The  ftOMwdiess  sky."  Bryant. 
"The  boundless  ocean."  Dryden.  "  J?o«Md/eis  rapac- 
ity."    "  .fio«»jdto5  prospect  of  gain."    Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Unlimited  ;  unconfined ;  immeasurable  ;  illim- 
itable ;  infinite. 

— Bound'less-ly,  adv.  —  Boundless-ness,  n. 

Boun'te-ous  (boun'te-us),  a.  [OE.  bountevous,  fr. 
bounte  boanty.]  Liberal  in  charity;  disposed  to  give 
freely ;  generously  Uberal ;  munificent ;  beneficent ;  free 
in  bestowing  gifts ;  as,  bounteous  production. 

But  O,  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good.       Cowper. 

—  Boun'te-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Boun'te-ous-ness,  n. 

Boun'tl-ful  (boun'tl-ful),  a.  1.  Free  in  giving ;  lib- 
eral in  bestowing  gifts  and  favors. 

God,  the  bountiful  Author  of  our  being.  Locke. 

2.  Plentiful ;  abundant ;  as,  a  bountiful  supply  of  food. 

Syn.  — Liberal;  munificent;  generous;  bounteous. 
— Boun'tl-ful-ly,  adv.  —  Boun'tl-ful-ness,  n. 

Boon'tl-head  (-hSd),     )  n.      Goodness ;    generosity. 

Boun'ty-hood  (-he6d),  1     \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

Boun'ty,  n.  ;  pi.  Bounties  (-tiz).  [OE.  bou7ite  good- 
ness, kindness,  F.  bonte,  fr.  L.  bonitas,  fr.  bonus  good, 
for  older  duonus  ;  cf .  Skr.  duvas  honor,  respect.]  1.  Good- 
ness ;  kindness ;  virtue  ;  worth.     [06i.] 

Nature  set  in  her  at  once  beauty  with  bounty.     Oower. 

2.  Liberality  in  bestowing  gifts  or  favors ;  gracious  or 
liberal  giving  ;  generosity  ;  mtmificence. 

My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  given  generously  or  liberally.  "  Thy 
moTning  bounties."  Cowper. 

4.  A  premium  offered  or  given  to  induce  men  to  enlist 
into  the  public  service  ;  or  to  encourage  any  branch  of 
industry,  as  husbandry  or  manufactures. 

Bounty  Jumper,  one  who,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
Civil  War,  enlisted  in  the  United  States  service,  and  de- 
serted as  soon  as  possible  after  receiving  the  bounty. 
[Colloq.]  —  Qaeen  Anne's  bounty  (Eng.  Hist.),  a  provision 
made  m  Queen  Anne's  reign  for  augmenting  poor  clerical 
livings. 

Syn. — Munificence;  generosity;  beneficence. 

Bou-quet'  (boo-ka';  277),  n.  [F.  bouquet  bunch, 
bunch  of  flowers,  trees,  feathers,  for  bousguet,  bosquet, 
thicket,  a  little  wood,  dim.  of  LL.  hoscus.  See  Bush 
thicket,  and  cf.  Bosket,  Busket.]  1.  A  nosegay ;  a  bunch 
of  flowers. 

2.  A  perfume ;  an  aroma ;  as,  the  bouqiiet  of  wine. 

II  Bou'qne-tln'  (boo'ke-tSN'  or  boo'ke-tin),  n.  [F.] 
iZodl.)  The  ibex. 

Bonr  (hour),  n.  [See  Boweb  a  chamber.]  A  chamber 
or  a  cottage.     [06jf.]  Chaucer. 

Bouillon  (boor'bun),  n.  [From  the  castle  and  seign- 
iory of  Bourbon  in  central  France.]  1.  A  member  of 
a  famUy  which  has  occupied  several  European  thrones, 
and  whose  descendants  still  claim  the  throne  of  France. 

2.  A  politician  who  is  behind  the  age  ;  a  ruler  or  poli- 
tician who  neither  forgets  nor  learns  anything ;  an  obsti- 
tiate  conservative. 

BoUT'bon-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  principles  of  those  ad- 
hering to  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  obstinate  conservatism. 

Bour'bOH-lst,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  house  of 
Bourbon  ;  a  legitimist. 

Bour'bon  wbls'ky.    See  under  Whiskt. 

Bourd  (boord),  n.  [F.  bourde  fib,  lie,  OF.  borde,  bourde, 
jest,  joke.]    A  jest.     [Ofo.]  Chaucer. 

Bourd  (boord),  v.  i.    To  jest.     [Ofe.]  Chaucer. 

Bourd'er  (-er),  n.    A  jester.     [06s.] 

Bour'don  (boor'dSn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  burdo  mule,  esp. 
one  used  for  carrying  litters.  Cf.  Sp.  muleta  a  young 
she  mule ;  also,  crutch,  prop.]    A  pilgrim's  staff. 

II  Bour'don'  (boor'ddN'),  «.  [F.  See  Bcbden  a  re- 
frain.] (Jftts.)  (a)  A  drone  bass,  as  in  a  bagpipe,  or  a 
hurdy-gvirdy.  See  Btjbden  (of  a  song).  (6)  A  kind  of 
organ  stop. 

Bour-geols'  (biir-jois'),  n.  [From  a  French  type 
founder  named  Bourgeois,  or  fr.  F.  bourgeois  of  the 
middle  class ;  hence  applied  to  an  intermediate  size  of 
type  between  brevier  and  long  primer :  cf .  G.  bourgeois, 
borgis.  Cf.  Bukoess.]  (Print.)  A  size  of  type  between, 
long  primer  and  brevier.    See  Type. 

(I^^  This  line  is  printed  in  bourgeois  type. 

II Bour-geols'  (bijor-zhwa'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  bourg  town; 
of  German  origin.  See  Bueoess.]  A  man  of  middle 
rank  in  society ;  one  of  the  shopkeeping  class.  [France'] 
—  a.  Characteristic  of  the  middle  class,  as  in  France. 

Jl  Bour-geoi-sle'(boor-zhwa-ze'),  n.  [F.]  The  French 
middle  class,  particularly  such  as  are  concerned  in,  or 
dependent  on,  trade. 

Boui'geon  (bfir'jun),  v.  i.  [OE.  burjoun  a  bud,  bur- 
jounen  to  bud,  F.  bourgeon  a  bud,  bourgeonner  to  bud  ; 
cf.  OHG.  burjan  to  raise.]  To  sprout ;  to  put  forth 
buds ;  to  shoot  forth,  as  a  branch. 

Gayly  to  bourgeon  and  broadly  to  grow.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

II  Bou'ri  (boyre),  re.  [Native  name.]  (.^ooZ.)  A  mul- 
let (Mugil  capita)  found  in  the  rivers  of  Southern  Europe 
and  in  Africa. 

Bourn    t  (bom),  n.     [OE.  burne,  borne,  AS.  burna  ; 

Bourne  (  akin  to  OS.  brunno  spring,  G.  born, 
hrunnen,   OHG.  pnMno,  Goth,   brunna,    Icel.  brunnr. 


and  perh.  to  Gr.  i^pe'ap.  The  root  is  prob.  that  of  burn, 
v.,  because  the  source  of  a  stream  seems  to  issue  forth 
bubbling  and  boiling  from  the  earth.  Cf.  Toebent,  and 
see  Bukn,  v.]    A  stream  or  rivulet ;  a  burn. 

My  little  boat  can  safely  pass  this  perilous  bourn.    Spenser. 

Bourn    1  (born  or  boom ;  277),  n.     [F.  borne.     See 

Bourne  I  Bound  a  limit.]  A  bound;  a  boundary; 
a  limit.     Hence  :  Point  aimed  at ;  goal. 

Where  the  land  slopes  to  its  watery  bourn.      Cowper. 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
No  traveler  returns.  Sltak. 

Sole  bourn,  sole  wish,  sole  object  of  my  song.    Wordsworth. 

To  make  the  doctrine    .  .  their  intellectual  bourne.    Tyndall. 

Boum'less,  a.    _Without  a  bourn  or  limit. 

Bour'non-ite  (boor'non-it),  n.  [Named  after  Count 
Bournon,  a  mineralogist.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  steel- 
gray  to  black  color  and  metallic  luster,  occurring  crys- 
tallized, often  in  twin  crystals  shaped  like  cogwheels 
(wheel  ore),  also  massive.  It  is  a  sulphide  of  antimony, 
lead,  and  copper. 

Bour-nous'  (b56r-noos'),  n.    See  Buenoose. 

II  Bour-r6e'  (boor-rS'),  n.  [F.]  {Mus.)  An  old  French 
dance  tune  in  common  ti)ue. 

II  Bourse  (boors),  re.  [F.  bourse  purse,  exchange,  LL. 
bursa,  fr.  Gr.  jSuptra  skin,  hide,  of  which  a  purse  was 
usually  made.  Cf.  Puese,  Bokse.]  An  exchange,  or 
place  where  merchants,  bankers,  etc.,  meet  for  business 
at  certain  hours ;  esp.,  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Paris. 

Bouse  (bobz),  V.  i.  To  drink  immoderately;  to  ca- 
rouse ;  to  booze.     See  BoozE. 

Bouse,  n.  Drink,  esp.  alcoholic  drink  ;  also,  a  ca- 
rouse;  a  booze.    "  A  good  Jouifi  of  Uquor."         Carlyle. 

Bous'er  (booz'er),  re.     A  toper  ;  a  boozer. 

II  Bou'Stro-phe'dOn  (bou'stro-fe'd5n),  n.  [Gr.  jSou- 
(TTpo<f>riS6v  turning  like  oxen  in  plowing ;  (Sous  ox  -}- 
<npe(j)ei.v  to  turn.]  An  ancient  mode  of  writing,  in  alter- 
nate directions,  one  line  from  left  to  right,  and  the  next 
from  right  to  left  (as  fields  are  plowed),  as  in  early  Greek 
and  Hittite. 

Bou-stroph'e-don'ic  (-strSfe-dBnlk),  a.  Relating  to 
the  boustrophedon  mode  of  writing. 

Bou-Stroph'ic  (-strof'ik),  a.  [Gr.  /ioutrrpdc^os  ox- 
guiding.]     Boustrophedonic. 

Boos'y  ihob'zf),  a.    Drunken ;  sotted  ;  boozy. 

In  his  cups  the  bousy  poet  sings.  Dryden. 

Bout  (bout),  re.     [A  different  spelling  and  application 
of  bought  bend.]      1.  As  much  of  an  action  as  is  per- 
formed at  one  time  ;  a  going  and  returning,  as  of  work- 
men in  reaping,  movring,  etc. ;  a  turn ;  a  round. 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  Milton. 

The  prince  .  .  .  has  taken  me  in  his  train,  so  that  I  am  in  no 
damger  of  starving  for  this  bout.  Goldstnitli. 

2.  A  conflict ;  contest ;  attempt ;  trial ;  a  set-to  at  any- 
thing ;  as,  a  fencing  bout;  a  drinking  bout. 

The  gentleman  will,  for  his  honor's  sake,  have  one  bout  with 
you  ;  he  can  not  by  the  duello  avoid  it.  Shak. 

Bou-tade'  (bob-tad'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  bouter  to  thrust. 
See  Butt.]    An  outbreak  ;  a  caprice;  a  whim.     [06s.] 

Boute'feu  (boot'ffi),  n.  [F. ;  bouter  to  thrust,  put  -f- 
Jeu  fire.]    An  incendiary ;  an  inciter  of  quarrels.   \_Obs.'] 

Animated  by  .  .  .  John  a  Chamber,  a  very  boute/eu, . . .  they 
entered  Into  open  rebellion.  Bacon. 

II  Bou'ton'nlfere'  (boo'ton'nySr'),  n.  [F.,  buttonhole.] 
A  bouquet  worn  in  a  buttonhole. 

II  BoutS'-rl-m6s'  (boo/re-ma'),  re.  pi.  [F.  bout  end  -f- 
rime  rhymed.]  Words  that  rhyme,  proposed  as  the  ends 
of  verses,  to  be  filled  out  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  offered. 

Bo'vate  (bo'vat),  re.  [LL.  bovata,  fr.  bos,  bovis,  ox.] 
(0.  Eng.  Law)  An  oxgang,  or  as  much  land  as  an  ox 
can  plow  in  a  year ;  an  ancient  measure  of  land,  of  indef- 
inite quantity,  but  usually  estimated  at  fifteen  acres. 

Bo'vey  coal'  (byvy  T^ol').  (Min.)  A  kind  of  min- 
eral coal,  or  brown  lignite,  burning  vrith  a  weak  flame, 
and  generally  a  disagreeable  odor ;  —  found  at  Bovey  Tra- 
cey,  Devonshire,  England.  It  is  of  the  geological  age  of 
the  oolite,  and  not  of  the  true  coal  era. 

Bo'vid  (bo'vTd),  a.  [L.  bos,  bovis,  ox,  cow.]  (Zool.) 
Relating  to  that  tribe  of  ruminant  mammals  of  which 
the  genus  Bos  is  the  type. 

Bo'vi-form  (bo'vi-fSrm),  a.  [L.  bos,  bovis,  ox  -f- 
-form.']     Resembling  an  ox  in  form ;  ox-shaped.     [iJ.] 

Bo'vlne  (bo'vin),  a.  [LL.  bovinus,  fr.  L.  bos,  bovis, 
ox,  cow:  cf.  F.  bovine.  See  Cow.]  1.  (Zool.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  genus  Bos;  relating  to,  or  resembling, 
the  ox  or  cow ;  oxlike ;  as,  the  bovine  genus  ;  a  bovine 
antelope. 

2.  Having  qualities  characteristic  of  oxen  or  cows ; 
sluggish  and  patient ;  dull ;  as,  a  bovine  temperament. 

The  bovine  gaze  of  gaping  rustics.  W.  Black. 

Bow  (bou),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bowed  (boud) ;  jo.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Bowing.]  [OE.  bowen,  bogen,  bugen,  AS.  bugan 
(generally  v.  i.);  akin  to  D.  buigen,  OHG.  biogan,  G. 
biegen,  beugen,  Icel.  boginn  bent,  beygja  to  bend,  Sw. 
bdja,  Dan.  b'die,  bugne,  Goth,  biugan;  also  to  L.  fugere 
to  flee,  Gr.  <^euyeii/,  and  Skr.  bhuj  to  bend.  y88.  Cf . 
Fugitive.]  1.  To  cause  to  deviate  from  straightness ; 
to  bend  :  to  inflect ;  to  make  crooked  or  curved. 

We  bow  things  the  contrary  way,  to  make  them  come  to  their 
natural  straightness.  Milton. 

The  whole  nation  bowed  their  necks  to  the  worst  kind  of  tyr- 
anny. Prescott. 

2.  To  exercise  powerful  or  controlling  influence  over ; 
to  bend,  figuratively ;  to  turn ;  to  incline. 

Adversities  do  more  boiv  men's  minds  to  religion.    Bacon. 
Not  to  bow  and  bias  their  opinions.  Puller. 

3.  To  bend  or  incline,  as  the  head  or  body,  in  token  of 
respect,  gratitude,  assent,  liomage,  or  condescension. 

They  came  to  meet  him,  and  bowed  themselves  to  the  ground 
before  him,  2  Kings  ii.  15, 


4.  To  cause  to  bend  down  ;  to  prostrate  ;  to  depress ; 
to  crush  ;  to  subdue. 

Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bowed  you  to  the  grave.     ShaJc. 

5.  To  express  by  bowing  ;  as,  to  bow  one's  thanks. 
Bow  (bou),  V.  i.     1.  To  bend  ;  to  curve.     [06s.] 

2.  To  stoop.     [Archaic] 

They  stoop,  they  bow  down  together,        7s,  sivi.  2^ 

3.  To  bend  the  head,  knee,  or  body,  in  token  of  rever- 
ence or  submission ;  —  often  with  down. 

O  come,  let  us  worship  and  bow  down  :  let  us  kneel  before 
the  Lord  our  maker.  Ps.  xcv.  6o 

4.  To  incline  the  head  in  token  of  salutation,  civility, 
or  assent ;  to  make  a  bow. 

Admired,  adored  by  all  the  circling  crowd. 
For  wheresoe'er  she  turned  lier  face,  they  bowed.     Dryden. 
Bow  (bou),  re.  An  inclination  of  the  head,  or  a  bending 
of  the  body,  in  token  of  reverence,  respect,  civility,  or 
submission  ;  an  obeisance  ;  as,  a  6o«'  of  deep  humility. 

Bow  (bo),  n.  [OE.  bowe,  boge,  AS,  boga,  fr.  AS.  bU- 
gan  to  bend  ;  akin  to  D.  6005',  G.  bogen,  Icel.  bogi.  See 
Bow,  V.  t.]  1.  Anything  bent,  or  in  the  form  of  a  curve, 
as  the  rainbow. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud.  Gen.  ix.  13. 

2.  A  weapon  made  of  a  strip  of  wood,  or  other  elastic 
material,  with  a  cord  connecting  the  two  ends,  by  means 
of  which  an  arrow  is  propelled. 

3.  An  ornamental  knot,  with  projecting  loops,  formed 
by  doubling  a  ribbon  or  string. 

4.  The  U-shaped  piece  which  embraces  the  neck  of  an 
ox  and  fastens  it  to  the  yoke. 

5.  (Mus.)  An  appUance  consisting  of  an  elastic  rod, 
with  a  number  of  horse  hairs  stretched  from  end  to  end 
of  it,  used  in  playing  on  a  stringed  instrument. 

6.  An  arcograph. 

7.  (Mech.  &  Manuf.)  Any  instrument  consisting  of  an 
elastic  rod,  with  ends  connected  by  a  string,  employed 
for  giving  reciprocating  motion  to  a  drill,  or  for  prepar- 
ing and  arranging  the  hair,  fur,  etc. ,  used  by  hatters. 

8.  (Naut.)  A  rude  sort  of  quadrant  formerly  used  for 
taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  sea. 

9.  (Saddlery)  sing,  or  pi.  Two  pieces  of  wood  which 
form  the  arched  forward  part  of  a  saddletree. 

Bow  bearer  (0.  Eng.  Law),  an  under  officer  of  the  forest 
who  looked  after  trespassers.  —  Bow  drill,  a  drill  worked  by 
a  bow  and  string.  —  Bow  instrument  (Mus.),  any  stringed 
instrument  from  which  the  tones  are  produeed  by  the 
bow.  —  Bow  window  {Arch.)  See  Bay  window.  —  To 
draw  a  long  bow,  to  lie ;  to  exaggerate.    [Colloq.^ 

Bow  (bo),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bowed  (bod) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Bowing.]  To  play  (music)  with  a  bow.  —  v.  i.  To 
manage  the  bow. 

Bow  (bou),  n.  [Icel.  bogr  shoulder,  bow  of  a  ship, 
See  Bough.]  1.  (Naui.)  The  bending  or  rounded  part  of 
a  ship  forward ;  the  stem  or  prow. 

2.  (Naut.)  One  who  rows  in  the  forward  part  of  a 
boat ;  the  bow  oar. 

Bow  chaser  (Naut.),  a  gun  in  the  bow  for  firing  while 
chasing  another  vessel.  Totten.  —  Bow  piece,  a  piece  ol 
ordnance  carried  at  the  bow  of  a  ship,  —  On  the  bow 
(Naut.),  on  that  part  of  the  horizon  witliin  45°  on  either 
side  of  the  line  ahead.    Totten. 

Bow'a-ble  (bou'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  bowed  01 
bent ;  flexible  ;  easily  influenced  ;  yielding.    I06s,] 

Bow'bell'  (bo'bSl'),  re.  One  bom  within  hearing  dis- 
tance of  Bow-bells ;  a  cockney.  Salliwell. 

Bow'-bells'  (bo'belz'),  n.pl.  The  bells  of  Bow  Church 
in  London ;  cockneydom. 

People  born  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bells  are  usually  called 
cockneys.  Murray^ s  Handbook  of  London. 

Bow'bent'  (bo'benf),  a.    Bent,  like  a  bow.      Milton. 

Bow'-com'pass  (b5'kum'pas),  re. ;  pi.  Bow-coMPASsii 
(-ez).    1.  An  arcograph. 

2.  A   small    pair    of 

compasses,    one   leg   of 

which  carries  a  pencil,  „„,    „  „  „  „  „ 

J,        1        •  Bow-compass,  or  Bow-pen. 

or  a   pen,  for  drawmg  ^     '  " 

circles.    Its  legs  are  often  connected  by  a  bow-shaped 

spring,  instead  of  by  a  joint. 

3.  A  pair  of  compasses,  with  a  bow  or  arched  plate 
riveted  to  one  of  the  legs,  and  passing  through  the  other. 

Bow'el  (bou'Sl),  re.  [OE.  bouel,  bouele,  OF.  boel, 
boele,  F.  boyau,  fr.  L.  botellus  a  small  sausage,  in  LL. 
also  intestine,  dim.  of  L.  60/ufcs  sausage.]  1.  One  of  the 
intestines  of  an  animal ;  an  entrail,  especially  of  man ;  a 
gut ;  —  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

He  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out. 

Acts  i.  18. 

2.  pi.  Hence,  figuratively:  The  interior  part  of  any- 
thing; as,  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

His  soldiers  .  .  .  cried  out  amain, 
And  rushed  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle.  Shak, 

3.  pi.  The  seat  of  pity  or  kindness.  Hence :  Tender- 
ness ;  compassion.     "Thou  thing  of  no  ioweZs."     Shak, 

Bloody  Bonner,  that  corpulent  tyrant,  full  (as  one  said)  of 
guts,  and  empty  of  bowels.  Fuller, 

4.  pi.  Offspring.     [06s.]  Shak. 
Bow'el,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  BowELED  or  Bowelled 

(-Sid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Boweling  or  Bowelling.]  To 
take  out  the  bowels  of  ;  to  eviscerate  ;  to  disembowel. 

Bow'eled  (-Sid),  a.  [Written  also  bowelled.]  Having 
bowels;  hollow.     "  The  60  Jce/eii  cavern. "  Thojnson. 

Bow'el-less,  a.     Without  pity.  Sir  T.  Broivne. 

Bow'en-ite  (bo'5n-it),  re.  [From  6,  T.  Bowen,  who 
analyzed  it  in  1822.]  (Min.)  A  hard,  compact  variety  o£ 
serpentine  found  in  Rhode  Island.  It  is  of  a  light  green 
color  and  resembles  jade. 

Bow'er  (bou'er),  re.  [From  Bow,  v.  &  re.]  1.  One 
who  bows  or  bends. 

2.  (Naut.)  An  anchor  carried  at  the  bow  of  a  ship. 

3.  A  muscle  that  bends  a  limb,  esp.  the  arm.     [06s.] 
His  rawbone  arms,  whose  mighty  brawned  bowers 
Were  wont  to  rive  steel  plates  and  helniota  lu-w.    Spenser, 

Beat  bower.  Small  bower.    See  the  Note  uudei  Anchsb. 
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Bow'er  (bou'er),  n.  [G.  bauer  a  peasant.  So  called 
from  the  figure  sometimes  used  for  the  knave  in  cards. 
See  Boor.]  One  of  the  two  highest  cards  in  the  pack 
commonly  used  in  the  game  of  euchre. 

Eight  bower,  the  knave  of  the  trump  suit,  the  highest 
card  (except  the  "  Joker  ")  in  the  game.  —  Left  bower,  the 
knave  of  the  other  suit  of  the  same  color  as  the  trump, 
being  the  next  to  the  right  bower  in  value.  —  Best  bower 
or  Joker,  in  some  forms  of  euchre  and  some  other  games, 
an  extra  card  sometunes  added  to  the  pack,  which  takes 
precedence  of  all  others  as  the  highest  card. 

Bow'er,  re.  [OE.  hour,  bur,  room,  dwelling,  AS.  bur, 
fr.  the  root  of  AS.  buan  to  dwell ;  akin  to  Icel.  bur  cham- 
ber, storehouse,  Sw.  bur  cage,  Dan.  buur,  OHG.  pur 
room,  G.  bauer  cage,  bauer  a  peasant.  V97-  Cf.  Boos, 
Btke.]  1,  Anciently,  a  chamber ;  a  lodging  room ;  esp., 
a  lady's  private  apartment. 

Give  me  my  lute  in  bed  now  as  I  lie, 

And  lock  the  doors  of  mine  unlucky  bower,     Gascoigne, 

2.  A  rustic  cottage  or  abode ;  poetically,  an  attractive 
abode  or  retreat.  Shenstone.    B.  Jonson. 

3.  A  shelter  or  covered  place  in  a  garden,  made  with 
boughs  of  trees  or  vines,  etc.,  twined  together  ;  an  arbor ; 
a  shady  recess. 

Bow'er,  v.  t.    To  embower  ;  to  inclose.  Shak. 

Bow'er,  V.  i.    To  lodge.     \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

Bow'er,  n.  [From  Bough,  cf.  Branchek.]  (Falconry) 
A  young  hawk,  when  it  begins  to  leave  the  nest.     [06s.] 


Bow'er  bird' 

(Piilonorhyn- 
chus  violaceus 
or  holoseri 
ceus),  allied  to 
the  starling 
which  con 
structs  singu 
lar  bowers  or 
playhouses  of 
twigs  and  dec 
orates  them 
with  bright 
colored  ob 
jects ;  the  satm 
bird. 

(!^=  The 
name  is  also 
applied  to  oth- 
related 


(herd').      (Zo'ul.)  An  Australian   bird 


Satin  Bower  Bird  U'tilonorhynchus  holO' 
sei^ceiis). 


birds  of  the  same  region,  having  similar  habits ;  as,  the 
spotted  boiver  bird  (Chalmydoaera  maculaia),  and  the 
regent  bird  (Serieidus  melinus). 

Bow'er-y(-3^),a.  Shading,  like  a  bower;  full  of  bowers. 
A  boicery  maze  that  shades  the  purple  streams.    Trumbull. 

Bow'er-y,  n.  ;  pi.  Boweries  (-iz).  [D.  bouwerij.']  A 
form  or  plantation  with  its  buildings.    [U.  S.  Hist.'] 

The  emigrants  [in  New  York]  were  scattered  on  bowmes  or 
plantations  ;  and  seeing  the  evils  of  this  mode  of  living  widely 
apart,  they  were  advised,  in  1643  and  1646,  by  the  Dutch  autlior- 
ities,  to  gather  into  "  villages,  towns,  and  hamlets,  as  the  Eng- 
lish were  in  the  habit  of  doing."  Bancroft. 

Bow'er-y,  a.  Characteristic  of  the  street  called  the 
Bowery,  in  New  York  city ;  swaggering ;  flashy. 

Bow'ess  (bou'gs),  n.  (Falconry)  Same  as  Boweb. 
[06s.] 

Bow'fln'  (bo'fln'),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  voracious  ganoid  fish 
(Amia  calva)  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  mudfish  ;  —  called  also 
Johnny  Grindle,  and  dogfish. 


Bowfin  iAmia  calva).    (}0    a  Gular  Plates. 

Bowge  (bouj),  V.  i.    To  swell  out.   See  Bouge.   [Obs."] 

Bowge,  V.  t.    To  cause  to  leak.     [06jt.]    See  Bouge. 

Bow'graoe'  (bou'gras'),  n.  (Naut. )  A  frame  or  fender 
of  rope  or  junk,  laid  out  at  the  sides  or  bows  of  a  vessel 
to  secure  it  from  injury  by  floating  ice. 

Bow'  hand'  (bo' hand').  1.  (Archery)  The  hand 
that  holds  the  bow,  i.  e. ,  the  left  hand. 

Surely  he  shoots  wide  on  the  bow  hand.       Spenser. 

2.  (3Ius.)  The  hand  that  draws  the  bow,  i.  e.,  the 
right  hand. 

Bow'head'  (bo'hgd'),  n.  (Zodl.)  The  great  Arctic  or 
Greenland  whale  (Balxna  mysticetus).  See  Baleen,  and 
Whale. 

BOW'ie  knife'  (bo'e  nif').  A  knife  with  a  strong 
blade  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  double-edged 
near  the  point ;  —  used  as  a  himting  knife,  and  formerly 
as  a  weapon  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  named  from  its  inventor.  Colonel  James 
Bowie.    Also,  by  extension,  any  large  sheath  knife. 

BOW'lng  (bo'ing),  n.  (Mus.)  X.  The  act  or  art  of 
managing  the  bow  in  playing  on  stringed  instruments. 

Bourino  constitutes  a  principal  part  of  the  art  of  the  violinist, 
the  vioUst,  etc.  j,  jy.  Moore. 

2.  In  hatmaking,  the  act  or  process  of  separating  and 
distributing  the  fur  or  hair  by  means  of  a  bow,  to  pre- 
pare it  for  felting. 

Bow'ing-ly  (boutng-Ij^),  adv.    In  a  bending  manner. 

Bow'knot'  (bo'nof),  n.  A  knot  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  string  is  drawn  through  in  the  form  of  a  loop  or  bow, 
60  as  to  be  readily  untied. 

Bowl  (bol),  n.  [OE.  bolle,  AS.  bolla  ;  akin  to  Icel. 
bolli,  Dan.  bolle,  G.  bolle,  and  perh.  to  E.  boil  a  tumor. 
Of.  Boll.]  1.  A  concave  vessel  of  various  forms  (often 
approximately  hemispherical),  to  hold  liquids,  etc. 

Brought  them  food  in  bowls  of  basswood.     Longfellow. 

2.  Specifically,  a  drinking  vessel  for  wine  or  other 
spirituous  liquors  ;  hence,  convivial  drinking. 


3.  The  contents  of  a  full  bowl ;  what  a  bowl  will  hold. 

4.  The  hollow  part  of  a  thing  ;  as,  the  bowl  of  a  spoon. 
Bowl  (bol),  n.     [F.  boule,  fr.  L.  bulla  bubble,  stud. 

Cf.  Bull  an  edict.  Bill  a  writing.]  1.  A  ball  of  wood  or 
other  material  used  for  rolling  on  a  level  surface  in  play ; 
a  ball  of  hard  wood  having  one  side  heavier  than  the 
other,  so  as  to  give  it  a  bias  when  rolled. 

2.  pi.  An  ancient  game,  popular  in  Great  Britain, 
played  with  biased  balls  on  a  level  plat  of  greensward. 

Like  an  uniustructed  bowler,  .  .  .  who  thinks  to  attain  the  jack 
by  delivering  his  bowl  straightforward  upon  it.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  pi.  The  game  of  tenpins  or  bowling.     [f7.  S.] 
Bowl  (bol),  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Bowled  (bold) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  BowLLNO.]   1.  To  roU,  as  a  bowl  or  cricket  ball. 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven.    Shak. 

2.  To  roU  or  carry  smoothly  on,  or  as  on,  wheels  ;  as, 
we  were  bowled  rapidly  along  the  road. 

3.  To  pelt  or  strike  with  anything  rolled. 

Alas,  I  had  rather  i3e  set  quick  i'  the  earth. 
And  bowled  to  death  with  turnips  !  Shak. 

To  bowl  (a  player)  out,  in  cricket,  to  put  out  a  striker  by 
knocking  down  a  bail  or  a  stump  m  bowling. 
Bowl,  V.  i.     1.  To  play  with  bowls. 

2.  To  roll  a  ball  on  a  plane,  as  at  cricket,  bowls,  etc. 

3.  To  move  rapidly,  smoothly,  and  like  a  ball ;  as,  the 
carriage  bowled  along. 

BowI'der,  Boul'der  (bol'der),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  bullra  to 
roar,  rattle,  Dan.  6w/dr-e,  dial.  Sw.  bullersteen  larger  kind 
of  pebbles;  perh.  akin  to  E.  bellow.]  1.  A  large  stone, 
worn  smooth  or  rounded  by  the  action  of  water ;  a  large 
pebble. 

2.  (Geol.)  A  mass  of  any  rock,  whether  rounded  or 
not,  that  has  been  transported  by  natural  agencies  from 
its  native  bed.    See  Drift. 

Bowlder  clay,  the  unstratified  clay  deposit  of  the  Gla- 
cial or  Drift  epoch,  often  containing  large  numbers  of 
bowlders.  —  Bowlder  wall,  a  wall  constructed  of  large 
stones  or  bowlders. 

Bowl'der-y  (-J),  a.    Characterized  by  bowlders. 

Bowleg'  (bo'lSg'),  n.    A  crooked  leg.     Jer.  Taylor. 

Bow'-legged'  (bo16gd'),  a.  Having  crooked  legs, 
esp.  with  the  knees  bent  outward.  Johnson. 

Bowl'er  (bol'er),  n.  One  who  plays  at  bowls,  or  who 
rolls  the  ball  in  cricket  or  any  other  game. 

Bow'less,  a.    Destitute  of  a  bow. 

Bowline  (bo'lin ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  D.  boelijn,  Icel.  bog- 
Una,  Dan.  bovline;  properly  the  line  attached  to  the 
shoulder  or  side  of  the  sail.  See  Bow  (of  a  ship),  and 
Line.]  (Naut.)  A  rope  fastened  near  the  middle  of  the 
leech  or  perpendicular  edge  of  the  square  sails,  by  subor- 
dinate ropes,  called  bridles,  and  used  to  keep  the  weather 
edge  of  the  sail  tight  forward,  when  the  ship  is  close- 
hauled. 

Bowline  bridles,  the  ropes  by  which  the  bowline  is  fas- 
tened to  the  leech  of  the  sail.  —  Bowline  knot.  See  Ulust. 
under  Knot.  —  On  a  bowline,  close-hauled  or  sailing  close 
to  the  wind ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 

Bowl'lng  (bol'ing),  re.  The  act  of  playing  at  or  roll- 
ing bowls,  or  of  rolling  the  ball  at  cricket ;  the  game  of 
bowls  or  of  tenpins. 

Bowling  alley,  a  covered  place  for  playing  at  bowla  or 
tenpins.  —  Bowling  green,  a  level  piece  of  greensward  or 
smooth  ground  for  bowling,  as  the  small  park  in  lower 
Broadway,  New  York,  where  the  Dutch  of  New  Amster- 
dam played  this  game. 

Bowls  (bolz),  n.  pi.    See  Bowl,  a  ball,  a  game. 

Bow'man  (bo'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Bowmen  (-men).  A  man 
who  uses  a  bow  ;  an  archer. 

The  whole  city  shall  flee  for  the  noise  of  the  horsemen  and 
bowmen.  Jer.  iv.  29. 

Bowman's  root.  (Bat.)  See  Indian  physic,  under  In- 
dian. 

Bow'man  (bou'man),  n.  (Naut.)  The  man  who  rows 
the  foremost  oar  in  a  boat ;  the  bow  oar. 

Bowne  (boun),  v.  t.  [See  BouN.]  To  make  ready ; 
to  prepare ;  to  dress.     [06s.] 

We  will  all  bowne  ourselves  for  the  banquet.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bow'  net'  (by  nSt').  1.  A  trap  for  lobsters,  being  a 
wickerwork  cylinder  with  a  funnel-shaped  entrance  at 
one  end. 

2.  A  net  for  catching  birds.  J.  H.  Walsh. 

Bow'  oar'  (bou'or').  1.  The  oar  used  by  the  bowman. 

2.  One  who  rows  at  the  bow  of  a  boat. 

Bow'-pen'  (bo'pen'),  n.  Bow-compasses  carrying  a 
drawing  pen.     See  Bow-compass. 

Bow'-pen'cll  (bo'pSn'sil),  n.  Bow-compasses,  one  leg 
of  which  carries  a  pencil. 

Bow'— saw'  (bo'sa'),  n.  A  saw  with  a  thin  or  narrow 
blade  set  in  a  strong  frame. 

Bowse  (bouz),  V.  i.  [See  BoozE,  and  Bouse.]  1.  To 
carouse ;  to  bouse ;  to  booze.  De  Quincey. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  pull  or  haul  hard ;  as,  to  bowse  upon  a 
tack ;  to  bowse  away,  i.  e.,  to  puU  all  together. 

Bowse,  n.    A  carouse ;  a  drinking  bout ;  a  booze. 

Bow'shot'  (bo'shof),  n.  The  distance  traversed  by 
an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow. 

Bow'sprlt  (bo'sprit),  n.  IBotv -\-  sprit;  akin  to  D. 
boegspriet ;  boeg  bow  of  a  ship  +  spriet,  E.  sprit,  also 
Sw.  bogsprot,  G.  bugspriet.]  (Naut.)  A  large  boom  or 
spar,  which  projects  over  the  stem  of  a  ship  or  other 
vessel,  to  carry  sail  forward. 

Bows'sen  (bou's'n),  v.  t.  To  drench ;  to  soak ;  espe- 
cially, to  immerse  (in  water  believed  to  have  curative 
properties).     [06s.] 

There  were  many  bowssening  places,  for  curing  of  mad  men. 
...  If  there  appeared  small  amendment  he  was  bowssened  again 
and  again.  Carew. 

Bow'string'  (bo'strtng'),  re.     1.  The  string  of  a  bow. 

2.  A  string  used  by  the  Turks  for  strangling  offenders. 

Bowstring  bridge,  a  bridge  formed  of  an  arch  of  timber 
or  iron,  often  braced,  the  thrust  of  which  is  resisted  by  a 
tie  forming  a  chord  of  the  arch.  —  Bowstring  girder,  an 


arched  beam  strengthened  by  a  tie  connecting  its  two 
ends.  — Bowstring  hemp  (Bot.),  the  tenacious  fiber  of  the 
Sanseviera  Zeylanica,  growing  in  India  and  Africa,  from 
which  bowstrings  are  made.    Balfour. 

Bow'string'  (bo'string'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bow- 
stringed  (-stringd')  or  Bowstruno  (-strung') ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  BowsTRiNGiNG.]     To  strangle  with  a  bowstring. 

Bow'stringed'  (-stringd'),  p.  a.  1.  Furnished  with 
bowstrings. 

2.  Put  to  death  with  a  bowstring ;  strangled. 

Bow'tel  (bytel),  n.    See  Boultel. 

Bow'WOW'  (bou'wou'),  re.  An  onomatopoetic  name 
for  a  dog  or  its  bark.  —  a.  Onomatopoetic ;  as,  the  bow- 
wow theory  of  language  ;  a  bowwnw  word.     [Jocose'] 

Bow'yer  (bo'yer),  re.  [From  Bow,  like  lawyer  fron 
law.]     1.  An  archer ;  one  who  uses  a  bow. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  sells  bows. 

Box  (bSks),  n.  [AS.  box,  L.  buxus,  fr.  Gr.  Tnj^ot.  Se& 
Box  a  case.]  (Bot.)  A  tree  or  shrub,  flourishing  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  The  common  box  (Buxus  sem- 
pervirens)  has  two  varieties,  one  of  which,  the  dwarf 
box  (B.  suffruticosa),  is  much  used  for  borders  in  gar- 
dens. The  wood  of  the  tree  varieties,  being  very  hard 
and  smooth,  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  as  by  turn- 
ers, engravers,  mathematical  instrument  makers,  etc. 

Box  elder,  the  ash-leaved  maple  (Negundo  aceroides),  ot 
North  America.  —  Box  holly,  the  butcher's  broom  (Rus- 
cus  aculeatus).  —Box  thorn,  a  shrub  (Lycium  barbarum). 
—  Box  tree,  the  tree  variety  of  tlie  common  box. 

Box,  n.; pi.  Boxes  (-Sz).  [AS.  box  a  small  case  or  ves- 
sel with  a  cover ;  akin  to  OHG.  buhsa  box,  G.  biichse  ; 
fr.  L.  buxus  boxwood,  anything  made  of  boxwood.  See 
Pyx,  and  cf.  Box  a  tree,  Bushel.]  1.  A  receptacle  or 
case  of  any  firm  material  and  of  various  shapes. 

2.  The  quantity  that  a  box  contains. 

3.  A  space  with  a  few  seats  partitioned  off  in  a  thea- 
ter, or  other  place  of  public  amusement. 

Laughed  at  by  the  pit,  box,  galleries,  nay,  stage.    Dorset. 
The  boxes  and  the  pit  are  sovereign  judges.    2>rydeiu 

4.  A  chest  or  any  receptacle  for  the  deposit  of  money ; 
as,  a  poor  box  ;  a  contribution  box. 

Yet,  since  his  neighbors  give,  the  churl  unlocke^^ 
DamniLg  the  poor,  his  triple-bolted  box.         J,  Warton, 
6.  A  small  country  house.   "A  shooting  6oz."  Wiisore. 
Tight  boxes  neatly  sashed.  Camper. 

6.  A  boxlike  shed  for  shelter ;  as,  a  sentry  hex. 

7.  (3Iach.)  (a)  An  axle  box,  journal  box,  journal  bear- 
ing, or  bushing.  (6)  A  chamber  or  section  of  tube  in 
which  a  valve  works ;  the  bucket  of  a  lifting  pump. 

8.  The  driver's  seat  on  a  carriage  or  coach. 

9.  A  present  in  a  box ;  a  present ;  esp.  a  Christmas 
box  or  gift.     "  A  Christmas  6oa:."  Dickens- 

10.  (Baseball)  The  square  in  which  the  pitcher  stands. 

11.  (Zo'ol. )  A  Mediterranean  food  fish ;  the  bogue. 
^S"  Box  is  much  used  adjectively  or  in  composition ; 

asTooi  Ud,  box  maker,  box  circle,  etc. ;  also  with  modi- 
f ymg  substantives ;  as,  money  602:,  letter  601,  band6oz, 
hat602;  or  hat  box,  snuft  box  or  snuffooa;. 

Box,  beam  {Arch.),  a  beam  made  of  metal  plates  so  as 
to  have  the  form  of  a  long  box.  —  Box  car  (Railroads),  a 
freight  car  covered  with  a  roof  and  inclosed  on  the  sides 
to  protect  its  contents.  —  Box  chronometer,  a  ship's  chro- 
nometer, mounted  in  gimbals,  to  preserve  its  proper  posi- 
tion. —  Box  coat,  a  thick  overcoat  for  driving ;  sometimes 
with  a  heavy  cape  to  carry  off  tlie  rain.  —  Box  coupling,  a 
metal  collar  uniting  the  ends  of  shafts  or  other  parts  in 
machinery.  —  Box  crab  {Zo'ol.),  a  crab  of  the  genus  Cal- 
appa,  which,  when  at  rest  witli  the  legs  retracted,  resem- 
bles a  box.  —  Box  drain  (Arch.),  a  drain  constructed  with 
upright  sides,  and  with  flat  top  and  bottom.  — Box  girder 
(Arch.),  a  box  beam.  —  Box  groove  (Metal  Working),  a 
closed  groove  between  two  rolls,  formed  by  a  collar  on 
one  roll  fitting  between  collars  on  another.  R.  W.  Ray- 
mond. —  Box  metal,  an  aUoy  of  copper  and  tin,  or  of  zinCi 
lead,  and  antimony,  for  the  bearings  of  journals,  etc. — 
Box  plait,  a  plait  that  doubles  both  to  the  right  and  the 
left.  —  Box  turtle  or  Box  tortoise  (Zo'ol.),  a  laua  tortoise  or 
turtle  of  tlie  genera  Cis- 
tudo  and  Em,ys;  —  so 
named  because  it  can 
withdraw  entirely  within 
its  shell,  wiuch  can  be 
closed  by  hinged  joints 
in  the  lower  shell.  Also, 
humorously,  an  exceed- 
ingly reticent  person. 
Emerson.  —  In  a  box,  in 
a  perplexity  or  an  embar- 
rassing position;  in  diffi- 
culty. (Co«og.)  — In  the 
wrong  box.  out  of  one's 
place;  out  of  one's  ele- 
ment;  awkwardly  situated.    (Colloq.)    Ridley  (155t). 

Box,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Boxed  (bSkst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb, 
n.  Boxing.]    1.  To  inclose  in  a  box. 

2.  To  furnish  with  boxes,  as  a  wheel. 

3.  (Arch.)  To  inclose  with  boarding,  lathing,  etc.,  so 
as  to  bring  to  a  required  form. 

To  box  a  tree,  to  make  an  incision  or  hole  in  a  tree  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  sap.  —  To  box  off,  to  divide 
into  tight  compartments.  —  To  box  up.  (a)  To  put  into  a 
box  in  order  to  save ;  as,  he  had  boxed  up  twelve  score 
pounds.  (6)  To  confiiie ;  as,  to  be  boxed  tip  in  narrow 
quarters. 

Box,  n.  [Cf .  Dan.  baske  to  slap,  bask  slap,  blow.  Cf. 
Pash.]    a  blow  on  the  head  or  ear  with  the  hand. 

A  good-humored  box  on  the  ear.  W.  Irving. 

Box,  V.  i.  To  fight  with  the  fist ;  to  combat  with,  or 
as  with,  the  hand  or  fist ;  to  spar. 

Box,  V.  t.  To  strike  with  the  hand  or  fist,  especially 
to  strike  on  the  ear,  or  on  the  side  of  the  head. 

Box,  V.  ^.   [Cf.  Sp.  6o2;ar,  now  spelt  607'ar.]  Toboxhaul. 

To  box  off  (Naut.),  to  turn  the  head  of  a  vessel  either 
way  by  bracing  the  headyards  aback.  —  To  box  the  com- 
pass (iVaM<.),  toname  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  com- 
pass in  their  order. 

Box'ber'ry  (-bfir'ry),  n.  (Bot.)  The  wintergreen 
(Gauliheriaprocumbens).     [Local,  U.  S.] 


Box  Turtle  ( Cistudo  Carolina). 
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Box'en  (b5ks''n),  a.  Made  of  boxwood ;  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  the  box  {Buxus).     [iJ.] 

The  faded  Ixue  of  sapless  boxen  leaves.         Drt/den. 

Box'er  (bSlss'er),  n.     One  who  packs  boxes. 

Box'er,  n.     One  who  boxes ;  a  pugilist. 

Box'Jish'  (boks'f ish'),  n.     (Zodl.)  The  tninkfish. 

Box'haul'  (-hal'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Boxhauled 
(-hald').]  (Naul.)  To  put  (a  vessel)  on  the  other  tack  by 
veei-iug  lier  short  round  on  her  heel ;  —  so  called  from 
the  circumstance  of  bracing  the  head  yards  abox  (i.  «., 
sharp  aback,  on  tlie  wind).  Totten. 

Box'haul'lns,  n.  {Naut.)  A  method  of  going  from 
one  tack  to  anotlier.     See  Boxhaul.  Totten. 

Box'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  inclosing  (anything)  in  a 
box,  as  for  storage  or  transportation. 

2.  Material  used  in  making  boxes  or  casings. 

3.  Any  boxlike  inclosure  or  recess ;  a  casing. 

4.  {Arch.)  Tlie  external  case  of  thin  material  used  to 
bring  any  member  to  a  required  form. 

Box'ing,  n.  The  act  of  fighting  with  the  flst ;  a  com- 
bat witli  the  fist ;  sparring.  Blackstone. 

Boxing  glove,  a  large  padded  mitten  or  glove  used  in 
sparring  for  exercise  or  amusement. 

Box'-l'ron  (-iTirn),  n.  A  hollow  smoothing  iron  con- 
taining a  heater  within. 

Box'keep'er  (-kep'er),  n.  An  attendant  at  a  theater 
who  has  charge  of  tlie  boxes. 

Box'thorn'  (-thSrn'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genua 
Lycium^  esp.  Lycium  harbarum. 

Box'WOOd'  (-wood'),  n.  The  wood  of  the  box  (Buxus). 

Boy  (boi),  n.  [Cf.  D.  boef,  Fries,  boi,  boy  ;  akin  to  6. 
biibe,  Icel.  bofi  rogue.]  A  male  child,  from  birth  to  the 
age  of  puberty ;  a  lad  ;  hence,  a  son. 

My  only  boy  fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

^^^  Boy  is  often  used  as  a  term  of  comradeship,  as  in 
college,  or  in  the  army  or  navy.  In  the  plural  used  collo- 
quially of  members  of  an  association,  fraternity,  or  party. 

Boy  bishop,  a  boy  (usually  a  chorister)  elected  bishop,  in 
old  Christmas  sports,  and  invested  with  robes  and  other 
insigiiia.  He  practiced  a  kind  of  mimicry  of  the  ceremo- 
nies in  wliich  the  bishop  usually  officiated.  —  The  Old  Boy, 
the  Devil.  [Slang]  —  Yellow  boys,  guineas.  [Slang,  E7ig.] 
—  Boy's  love,  a  popular  English  name  for  Southernwood 
(Artemisia  abrotonum);  —  called  also  !ad''s  love.— Boy'a 
play,  childish  amusements ;  anything  trifliug. 

Boy,  V.  i.  To  act  as  a  boy  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  former 
practice  of  boys  acting  women's  parts  on  the  stage. 
I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness.       Shak. 

Bo-yar'  (bo-yar'  or  boi'ar),  Bo-yard'  (bo-yar'  or  boi'- 
erd),  n.  [Russ.  boiarin'.'\  A  member  of  a  Russian  aris- 
tocratic order  abolished  by  Peter  the  Great.  Also,  one 
«f  a  privileged  class  in  Koumania. 

(11^^  English  writers  sometimes  call  Russian  landed 
proprietors  boyars. 

II  Boy'au  (bwa'yo  or  boi'o),  n. ;  pi.  Boyaux  or  Boyaus 
(bwa'yo  or  boi'oz).  [F.  boyau  gut,  a  long  and  narrow 
place,  and  (of  trenches)  a  branch.  See  Bowel.]  {Fort.) 
A  winding  or  zigzag  trench  forming  a  path  or  communi- 
cation from  one  siegework  to  another,  to  a  magazine,  etc. 

Boy'cott'  (boi'kSt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Boycotted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Boycotting.]  [From  Captain  Boycott, 
a  land  agent  in  Mayo,  Ireland,  so  treated  in  1880.]  To 
combine  against  (a  landlord,  tradesman,  employer,  or 
other  person),  to  withhold  social  or  business  relations 
from  him,  and  to  deter  others  from  holding  such  rela- 
tions ;  to  subject  to  a  boycott. 

Boy'cott,  n.  The  process,  fact,  or  pressure  of  boycott- 
ing ;  a  combining  to  withhold  or  prevent  dealings  or  so- 
cial intercourse  with  a  tradesman,  employer,  etc. ;  social 
and  business  interdiction  for  the  purpose  of  coercion. 

Boy'COtt'er  (-er),  n.     A  participant  in  boycotting. 

Boy'COtt-ism  (-iz'm),  ?».     Methods  of  boycotters. 

Bby'de-kln  (-de-kin),  ra.    A  dagger ;  a  bodkin.    [Obs."] 

Boy'er  (boi'er),  n.  [D.  boeijer ;  —  so  called  because 
these  vessels  were  employed  for  laying  the  boeijen,  or 
buoys:  cf.  P.  boyer.  See  Buoy.]  {Naut.)  A  Flemish 
sloop  with  a  castle  at  each  end.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Boy'hood  (-h68d),  n.  [_Boy  -[-  -hoed.']  The  state  of 
being  a  boy ;  the  time  during  which  one  is  a  boy.    Hood. 

Boy'ish,  a,.  Resembling  a  boy  in  manners  or  opinions ; 
belonging  to  a  boy ;  childish ;  trifling ;  puerile. 

A  boyish,  odd  conceit.  Baillie. 

Boy'ish-ly,  adv.     In  a  boyish  manner ;  like  a  boy. 

Boy'ish-ness,  n.     The  manners  or  behavior  of  a  boy. 

Boy'ism  (-Iz'm),  n.     1.  Boyhood.    [Obs.]  T.  Warton. 

2.  The  nature  of  a  boy ;  childislmess.  Dryden. 

Boyle's'  law'  (boilz'  la').     See  under  Law. 

II  Bo'za  (bo'za),  n.  [See  Bosa.]  An  acidulated  fer- 
mented drink  of  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians,  made  from 
millet  seed  and  various  astringent  substances ;  also,  an 
intoxicating  beverage  made  from  hemp  seed,  darnel 
meal,  and  water.     [Written  also  bosa,  bozah,  bouza.] 

Bra-bant'ine  (bra-bant'In),  a.  Pertaining  to  Brabant, 
an  ancient  province  of  the  Netherlands. 

Brab'ble  (brab'b'l),  V.  i.  [D.  brabbelen  to  talk  con- 
fusedly. VSS-  Cf.  Blab,  Babble.]  To  clamor  ;  to  con- 
test noisily.     [i2.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Brab'ble,  n.    A  broil ;  a  noisy  contest ;  a  wrangle. 

This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all.  Shak. 

Brab'ble-ment  (-meut'),  n.  A  brabble.  [iJ.]  Holland. 

Brab'bler  (-bier),  n.  A  clamorous,  quarrelsome,  noisy 
fellow;  a  wrangler.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Brao'cate  (brak'kat),  a.  [L.  bracalus  wearing 
breeches,  fr.  bracae  breeches.]  {Zodl.)  Furnished  with 
feathers  which  conceal  the  feet. 

Brace  (bras),  n.  [OF.  brace,  brasse,  the  two  arms, 
embrace,  fathom,  P.  brasse  fathom,  fr.  L.  bracchia  the 
arms  (stretched  out),  pi.  of  bracchium  arm ;  cf.  Gr. 
^paxiMv.]  1.  That  which  holds  anything  tightly  or  sup- 
ports it  fimdy ;  a  bandage  or  a  prop. 

2.  A  cord,  ligament,  or  rod,  for  producing  or  main- 
taining tension,  as  a  cord  on  the  side  of  a  drum. 


The  little  bones  of  the  ear  drum  do  in  straining  and  relaxing 
it  as  the  braces  of  the  war  drum  do  in  that.  Derham. 

3.  The  state  of  being  braced  or  tight ;  tension. 

The  laxness  of  the  tympanum,  when  it  has  lost  its  brace  or 
tension.  Holder. 

4.  (Arch.  &  Engin.)  A  piece  of  material  used  to  trans- 
mit, or  change  the  direction  of,  weight  or  pressure  ;  any 
one  of  the  pieces,  in  a  frame  or  truss,  which  divide  the 
structure  into  triangular  parts.  It  may  act  as  a  tie,  or  as 
a  strut,  and  serves  to  prevent  distortion  of  the  structure, 
and  transverse  strains  iu  its  members.  A  boiler  brace  is 
a  diagonal  stay,  connecting  the  head  with  the  shell. 

5.  {Print.)  A  vertical  curved  line  connecting  two  or 
more  words  or  lines,  which  are  to  be  taken  together ; 

thus,  ■  °   ,  [ ;  or,  in  music,  used  to  connect  staves. 

6.  {Naut.)  A  rope  reeved  through  a  block  at  the  end 
of  a  yard,  by  which  the  yard  is  moved  horizontally ;  also, 
a  rudder  gudgeon. 

7.  {Mech.)  A  curved  instrument  or  handle  of  iron  or 
wood,  for  holding  and  turning  bits,  etc. ;  a  bitstock. 

8.  A  pair ;  a  couple ;  as,  a  brace  of  ducks ;  now  rarely 
applied  to  persons,  except  familiarly  or  with  some  con- 
tempt.    "  A  trace  of  grey liounds. "  Shak. 

lie  is  said  to  have  shot . . .  lif  ty  brace  of  pheasants.    Addison. 

A  brace  of  brethren,  both  bishops,  both  eminent  for  learning 

and  religion,  now  appeared  in  ^le  church.  Fidler. 

But  you,  my  brace  of  lords.  Slicih. 

9.  pi.  Straps  or  bands  to  sustain  trousers ;  suspenders. 
I  embroidered  for  you  a  beautiful  pair  of  braces.    Thackeray. 

10.  Harness;  warlike  preparation.     [Obs.] 

For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace.        Shak. 

11.  Armor  for  the  arm  ;  vantbrace.  Shak. 

12.  {Mining)  The  mouth  of  a  shaft.     [CornwaWl 
Angle  brace.    See  under  Angle. 

Brace  (bras),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Braced  (brast) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bracing.]  1.  To  furnish  with  braces ;  to 
support ;  to  prop ;  as,  to  brace  a  beam  in  a  building. 

2.  To  draw  tight ;  to  tighten  ;  to  put  in  a  state  of  ten- 
sion ;  to  strain ;  to  strengthen ;  as,  to  brace  the  nerves. 

And  welcome  war  to  brace  her  drums.       Campbell. 

3.  To  bind  or  tie  closely ;  to  fasten  tightly. 

The  women  of  China,  by  bracing  and  binding  them  from 

their  infancy,  have  very  little  feet.  Loctce. 

Some  who  spurs  had  first  braced  on.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  To  place  in  a  position  for  resisting  pressure ;  to  hold 
firmly ;  as,  he  braced  himself  against  the  crowd. 

A  sturdy  lance  in  his  right  hand  he  braced.    Fairfax. 

5.  {Naut. )  To  move  around  by  means  of  braces ;  as,  to 
brace  the  yards. 

To  brace  about  {Naut.),  to  turn  (a  yard)  round  for  the 
contrary  tack.  —To  brace  a  yard  (Naut.),  to  move  it  hor- 
izontally by  means  of  a  brace.  —To  brace  in  (Naut.),  to 
turn  (a  yard)  by  hauling  in  the  weather  brace.  —  To  brace 
one's  self,  to  call  up  one's  energies.  "  He  braced  himself 
for  an  effort  which  he  was  little  able  to  make."  /.  D. 
Forbes.  — 1o  brace  to  (Naut.),  to  turn  (a  yard)  by  check- 
ing or  easing  off  the  lee  brace,  and  hauling  in  the  weather 
one,  to  assist  in  tacking.  —  To  brace  up  (Naut.),  to  bring 
(a  yard)  nearer  the  direction  of  the  keel  by  hauling  in  the 
lee  brace. —To  brace  up  sharp  (Naut.),  to  turn  (a  yard) 
as  far  forward  as  the  rigging  will  permit. 

Brace,  v.  i.  To  get  tone  or  vigor ;  to  rouse  one's  en- 
ergies ;  —  with  up.     [Colloq.'] 

Brace'let  (-let),  ».  [P.  bracelet,  dim.  of  OP.  braeel 
armlet,  prop,  little  arm,  dim.  of  bras  arm,  fr.  L.  brac- 
chium. See  Brace,  re.]  1.  An  ornamental  band  or  ring, 
for  the  wrist  or  the  arm  ;  in  modern  times,  an  ornament 
encircling  the  wrist,  worn  by  women  or  girls. 

2.  A  piece  of  defensive  armor  for  the  arm.     Johnson. 

Bra'cer  (bra'ser),  n.  1.  That  which  braces,  binds,  or 
makes  firm ;  a  band  or  bandage. 

2.  A  covering  to  protect  the  arm  of  the  bowman  from 
the  vibration  of  the  string ;  also,  a  brassart.        Chaucer. 

3.  A  medicine,  as  an  astringent  or  a  tonic,  which  gives 
tension  or  tone  to  any  part  of  the  body.  Johnson. 

Brach  (brSk),  n.  [OE.  brache  a  kind  of  scenting  hound 
or  setting  dog,  OF.  brache,  P.  braque,  fr.  OHG.  braccho, 
G.  bracke  ;  possibly  akin  to  E.  fragrant,  f r.  L.  fragrare 
to  smell.]    A  bitch  of  the  hound  kind.  Shak. 

II  Brach-el'y-tra  (brSk-el'i-tra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Ppaxus  short  4"  eAuTpof  a  covering.]  {Zodl.)  A  group  of 
beetles  having  short  elytra,  as  the  rove  beetles. 

II  Brach'i-a  (brSk'i-a),  n.  pi.     See  Beachium. 

Brach'i-al  (brakT-al  or  bra'kl-al ;  277),  a.  [L.  brachi- 
alis  {bracch-),  from  brachium  {bracch-)  arm  :  cf.  F.  bra- 
chial.] 1.  ^Anat.)  Pertaining  or  belonging  to  the  arm ; 
as,  the  brachial  artery ;  the  brachial  nerve. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  arm  ;  resembling  an  arm. 

II  Brach'i-a'ta  (-a'ta),  n.  pZ.  [SeeBRACHLiiE.]  {Zodl.) 
A  division  of  the  Crinoidea,  including  those  furnished 
vrith  long  jointed  arms.    See  Ceinoidea. 

Brach'i-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  brachiatus  {bracch-)  with 
boughs  or  branches  like  arms,  from  brachium  {bracch-) 
arm.]  {Bot.)  Having  branches  in  pairs,  decussated,  all 
nearly  horizontal,  and  each  pair  at  right  angles  with  the 
next,  as  iu  the  maple  and  lilac.  Gray, 

Brach'1-og'a-noid  (brak'I-og'a-noid),  n.  One  of  the 
Brachioganoidei. 

II  Brach' i-o-ga- 

ncid'e-1  (brak'I-o-ga- 
noid'e-i),  K._pZ.  [NL., 
from  L.  brachium 
{bracch-)  arm  +  NL. 
ganoidei."]  {Z ool.) 
An  order  of  ganoid 
fishes  of  which  the 
bichir  of  Africa  is  a 
living  example. 

CEOSSOPTEETOn. 

II  Brach'1-o-la'ri-a 

(-6-la'rT-il),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  bf-achio- 
lum   {bracch-,,  dim. 


See  Brachiolaria  of  Starfish.  Side  view, 
niuch  enlarged.  1,  2,  3,  Anterior 
pairs  of  Arms  ;  4,  5,  Posterior  pairs ; 
6,  Dorsal  ])iiirs  ;  m  Moutli ;  o  Esoplia- 

fus  :  s  Stoinuch  ;  t  Intestine  ;  r  Young 
tarfish  i  a  Ambulacra  ;  c  d  Ciliated 
Bands. 


Two  of  the  Brachiopoda. 
Nat.  size. 

A  One  of  the  Lyopomata 
(Linr/ida  pyramidata). 
j>  Peduncle  partly  cov- 
ered by  its  sand  tube  t; 
V  Valves  opened. 

B  Diagram  showing  struc- 
ture of  one  of  the  Ar- 
thropomata  ( Wald/tei- 
mia).  n  Dorsal  Valve  ;  v 
Ventral  Valve  ;  h 
Hinge;  c  Ciliated  Arms  ; 
a  Adductor  Muscles ; 
d  Divaricator  Muscles  ; 
p  Peduncle. 


of  brachium  {bracch-).  arm.]  {Zodl.)  A  peculiar  early 
larval  stage  of  certain  starfishes,  having  a  bilateral  struc- 
ture, and  swimming  by  means  of  bands  of  vibrating  cilia. 

Brach'1-O-pod  (br5k'i-6-pod),  )J.  [Cf.  F.  brachiopode.] 
{Zodl.)    One  of  the  Brachiopoda,  or  its  shell. 

II  Brach'1-op'O-da  (-5p'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
Ppa.xMva.y:ra.-\--poda.]  {Zodl.) 
A  class  of  MoUuscoidea  having 
a  symmetrical  bivalve  shell, 
often  attached  by  a  fleshy  pe- 
duncle. 

(j^=  Within  the  shell  is  a 
pair  of  "  arms,"  often  long 
and  spirally  coiled,  bearing 
rows  of  ciliated  tentacles  by 
which  a  current  of  water  is 
made  to  flow  into  the  mantle 
cavity,  bringing  the  micro- 
scopic food  to  the  mouth  be- 
tween the  bases  of  the  arms. 
The  shell  is  both  opened  and 
closed  by  special  muscles. 
They  form  two  orders;  Byo- 
ponia,  in  which  the  shell  is 
thin,  and  without  a  distinct 
hiuge,  as  in  Lingula ;  and  A7'- 
thropoma,  in  wliich  the  firm 
calcareous  shell  has  a  regular 
hinge,  as  in  Ehynchonella.  See 
Aetheopomata. 

II  Brach'i-um  (brak'i-ilm), 
n.  ;  pi.  Brachia  (-a).  [L. 
brachium  or  bracchium,  arm.] 
{Anat.)  The  upper  arm ;  the  seg- 
ment of  the  fore  limb  between 
the  shoulder  and  the  elbow. 

Brach'man  (brak'man),  n. 
[L.  Brachmanae,  pi.,  Gr.  Ppax- 
juai'es.]    See  Beahhan.     [Obs.] 

Brach'y-cat'a-lec'tic  (brak'i-kSt'a-lek'tik),  n.  [Gr. 
/3paxu/caTdAi7KT0s ;  ^fiaxv?  short  -|-  KaTaXriyeLV  to  leave 
off;  cf.  KaTaA.r)KTiK65  incomplete.]  {Gr.  &  Lat.  Pros.) 
A  verse  wanting  two  syllables  at  its  termination. 

Brach'y-ce-phal'ic  (-se-tal'ik),    )  a.     [Gr.   jSpaxw's 

Brach'y-ceph'a-lous  (-sef'a-liis),  )  short  -\-  Ke^cMj 
head.]  {Anat.)  Having  the  skull  short  in  proportion  to 
its  breadth ;  shortheaded ;  —  in  distinction  from  dolicho- 
cephalic. 

Brach'y-ceph'a-ly  (-sgf'a-lj?),  )  n.     [Cf.  P.  brachy- 

Brach'y-ceph'a-lism  (-llz'm),  (     cephalie.]  {Anat.) 

The  state  or  condition  of  being  brachycephalic ;  short- 
ness of  head. 

Bra-chyc'er-al  (br3,-kTs'er-al),  a.  [Gr.  /Spaxus  short 
-f-  Ke'pas  horn.]  {Zodl.)  Having  short  antennae,  as  cer- 
tain insects. 

Brach'y-d3-ag'0-nal  (brak'i-dt-Sg'o-nol),  a.  [Gr. 
/Spaxus  short  -f-E.  diagonal.]  Pertaining  to  the  shorter 
diagonal,  as  of  a  rhombic  prism. 

Brachydlagonal  axis,  the  shorter  lateral  axis  of  an  ortho- 
rhombic  crystal. 

Brach'y-di-ag'O-nal,  n.  The  shorter  of  the  diagonals 
in  a  rhombic  prism. 

Brach'y-dome  (-dom),  n.  [Gr.  Ppax^s  short  +  E. 
dome.]  {Crystallog.)  A  dome  parallel  to  the  shorter 
lateral  axis.     See  Dome. 

Bra-chyg'ra-pher  (bra-kig'ra-fer),  n.  A  writer  in 
short  hand ;  a  stenographer. 

He  asked  the  brachygrapher  whether  he  wrote  the  notes  of 
that  sermon.  Gayton. 

Bra-chyg'ra-phy  (-fi^),  re.  [Gr.  ppaxvi  short  + 
-graphy : ci.'E'.brachygraphie.]  Stenography.  B.Jonson. 

Bra-Chyl'O-gy  (-kU'o-jj^),  n.  [Gr.  ^pax^Aoyta;  Ppa- 
XU!  short  -|-  Aoyos  discourse  :  cf.  F.  brachylogie.]  {Rhet.) 
Conciseness  of  expression  ;  brevity. 

Brach'y-pin'a-COid  (brak'l-pln'a-koid),  re.  [Gr.  Ppaxii 
short  -(-  B.  pinacoid.]  {Crystallog.)  A  plane  of  an  ortho- 
rhombic  crystal  which  is  parallel  both  to  the  vertical 
axis  and  to  the  shorter  lateral  (brachydlagonal)  axis. 

11  Bra-Chyp'te-ra  (bra-klp'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  PpaxvTTepoi  short-winged  ;  fipaxiJ^  short  +  irrepdi' 
feather,  wing.]  {Zodl.)  A  group  of  Coleoptera  having 
short  wings  ;  the  rove  beetles. 

||,Bra-chyp'te-res  (-rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Beachyp- 
tera.]  {Zodl.)  A  group  of  birds  including  the  auks, 
divers,  and  penguins. 

Bra-chyp'ter-ous  (-kip'ter-iis);  a.  [Gr.  /SpoxuTrrepos : 
cf.  F.  brachyptere.]     (Zodl.)  Having  short  wings. 

Bra-chys'to-chrone  (br4-kTs't6-kron),  n.  [Incorrect 
for  brachistochrone,  fr.  Gr.  ppaxi-aTOi  shortest  (superL 
of  Ppa.xv9  short)  -J-  xp°^°'>  time  :  cf.  F.  brachistochrone.^ 
(Math.)  A  curve,  in  which  a  body,  starting  from  a  given 
point,  and  descending  solely  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
wiU  reach  another  given  point  In  a  shorter  time  than  it 
could  by  any  other  path.  This  curve  of  quickest  descent, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is,  in  a  vacuum,  the  same  as 
the  cycloid. 

Braoh'y-ty'pous  (brSk'T-ti'pus),  a.  [Gr.  /Spctxu'c 
short  -\-  tu'ttos  stamp,  form.J     {Min.)  Of  a  short  form. 

II  Brach'y-U'ra  (brak'i-u'ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
/Spaxu's  short  -J-  ovpa.  tail.]  {Zodl.)  A  group  of  decapod 
Crustacea,  including  the  common  crabs,  characterized  by 
a  small  and  short  abdomen,  which  is  bent  up  beneath  the 
large  cephalo-thorax.  [Also  spelt  Brachyoura.]  See 
Cbab,  and  Illustration  iu  Appendix. 

Brach'y-u'ral  (-vi'toI),      )  a.      [Cf.  F.   brachyure.} 

Brach'y-u'rous  (-u'rQs),  )  (Zooi.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Brachyura. 

Brach'y-n'ran  (-ran),  n.    One  of  the  Brachyura. 

Bra'cing  (bra'sTng),  a.  Imparting  strength  or  tone; 
strengthening ;  invigorating ;  as,  a  bracing  north  wind. 

Bra'cing  (bra'sTng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  strengthening, 
supporting,  or  propping,  with  a  brace  or  braces ;  the 
state  of  being  braced. 

2.  (Engin.)  Any  system  of  braces;  braces,  collective- 
ly ;  as,  the  bracing  of  a  truss. 
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BRAKE 


One  form  of  Bracket. 


Brack  (brSk),  n.  [Cf.  D.  braak,  Dan.  brask,  a  break- 
ing, Sw.  &  Icel.  brak  a  crackling,  creaking.  Cf.  Breach.] 
An  opening  caused  by  the  parting  of  any  solid  body ;  a 
crack  or  breach  ;  a  flaw. 

Stain  or  brack  in  her  sweet  reputation.   J.  Fletrher, 

Brack,  n.  [D.  brak,  adj.,  salt ;  cf.  LG.  wrak  refuse, 
G.  brack.']    Salt  or  brackish  water.     \_Obs.']        Drayton. 

Brack'en  (-'n),  n.  [OE.  braken,  AS.  bracce.  See 
2d  Brake,  re.]    A  brake  or  fern.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Brack'et  (-§t),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  braguette  codpiece,  F. 
brayette,  Sp.  braguela,  also  a 
projecting  mold  in  arcliitec- 
ture ;  dim.  fr.  L.  bracae  breech- 
es ;  cf.  also,  OF.  bracon  beam, 
prop,  support ;  of  unknown  ori- 
gin. Cf.  Breeches.]  1.  {Arch.) 
An  architectural  member,  plain 
or  ornamental,  projecting  from 
a  wall  or  pier,  to  support  weight 
falling  outside  of  the  same ;  also, 
a  decorative  feature  seeming  to 
discharge  such  an  office. 

I^^  This  is  the  more  generaJ 
word.  See  Brace,  Cantaleveb, 
Console,  Corbel,  Strut. 

2.  (Engin.  &  3Iech.)  A  piece 
or  combination  of  pieces,  usu- 
ally triangular  in  general  shape,  projecting  from,  or 
fastened  to,  a  wall,  or  other  surface,  to  support  heavy 
bodies  or  to  strengthen  angles. 

3.  (Naut. )  A  short,  crooked  timber,  resembling  a  knee, 
used  as  a  support. 

,    4.  {Mil.)  The  cheek  or  side  of  an  ordnance  carriage. 

6.  (Print.)  One  of  two  characters  [  ],  used  to  inclose 
a  reference,  explanation,  or  note,  or  a  part  to  be  excluded 
from  a  sentence,  to  indicate  an  interpolation,  to  rectify 
a  mistake,  or  to  supply  an  omission,  and  for  certain  other 
purposes ;  —  called  also  crotchet. 

6.  A  gas  fixture  or  lamp  holder  projecting  from  the 
face  of  a  wall,  column,  or  the  like. 

Bracket  light,  a  gas  fixture  or  a  lamp  attached  to  a 
wall,  column,  etc. 

Brack'et,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bracketed  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Bracketlnq.]  To  place  within  brackets  ;  to  con- 
nect by  brackets  ;  to  furnish  with  brackets. 

Brack'et-ing,  n.  {Arch.)  A  series  or  group  of  brack- 
ets ;  braclcets,  collectively. 

Brack'ish  (-Tsh),  a.  [See  Brack  salt  water.]  Saltish, 
or  salt  in  a  moderate  degree,  as  water  in  saline  soil. 

Springs  in  deserts  found  seem  sweet,  all  brackish  though  they 
be.  Byron. 

Brack'lsh-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  brack- 
ish, or  somewliat  salt. 

Brack'y  (brSk'J),  a.     Brackish.  Drayton. 

Bract  (brSkt),  n.  [See  Bractea.]  (go<.)  (a)  Aleaf, 
usually  smaller  than  the  true  leaves  of  a  plant,  from  the 
axil  of  which  a  fiower  stalk  arises.  (J)  Any  modified 
leaf,  or  scale,  on  a  flower  stalk  or  at  the  base  of  a  flower. 

ISS^r^  Bracts  are  often  inconspicuous,  but  are  sometimes 
large  and  showy,  or  highly  colored,  as  in  many  cacta- 
ceous plants.  The  spathes  of  aroid  plants  are  conspicu- 
ous forms  of  bracts. 

II  Brac'te-a  (brSk'te-a),  n.  [L.,  a  thin  plate  of  metal 
or  wood,  gold  foil.]    {Bot.)   A  bract. 

Brac'te-al  (brSk'te-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  bracteal.1  Having 
the  i>ature  or  appearance  of  a  bract. 

Brac'te-ate  (brSk'te-at),  a.  [Cf.  L.  bracteatus  covered 
with  gold  platej     {Bot.)  Having  a  bract  or  bracts. 

Bract'ed  (brakt'Sd),  a.    {Bot.)  Furnished  with  bracts. 

Brac'te-0-late  (brSk'te-o-lat),  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished 
with  bracteoles  or  bractlets. 

Brac'te-Ole  (brSk'te-ol),  re.  [L.  bracteola,  dim.  of 
bractea.    See  Bractea.]     {Bot.)  Same  as  Bracilet. 

Bractless,  a.    {Bot.)  Destitute  of  bracts. 

Braot'let  (brSkt'lgt),  n.  [Bract  +  -lei.)  {Bot.)  A 
bract  on  the  stalk  of  a  single  flower,  which  is  itself  on  a 
main  stalk  that  supports  several  flowers.  Gray. 

Brad  (brSd),  n.  [Cf.  OE.  brod,  Dan.  broad  prick, 
sting,  brodde  ice  spur,  frost  naU,  Sw.  brodd  frost  nail, 
Icel.  broddr  any  pointed  piece  of  iron  or  steel ;  akin  to 
AS.  brord  point,  spire  of  grass,  and  perh.  to  E.  bristle. 
See  Bristle,  re.]  A  thin  nail,  usually  small,  with  a  slight 
projection  at  the  top  on  one  side  instead  of  a  head  ;  also, 
a  small  wire  nail,  with  a  flat  circular  head ;  sometimes,  a 
small,  tapering,  square-bodied  finishing  nail,  with  a  coun- 
tersunk head. 

Brad'  awl'  (aV).  A  straight  awl  with  chisel  edge, 
used  to  make  holes  for  brads,  etc.  Weale. 

Bia-doon'  (bra-dobn'),  re.     Same  as  Bridoon. 

II  Brae  (bra),  n.  [See  Bray  a  hill.]  A  hillside ;  a 
slope;  a  bank;  a  hill.     [Scot.]  Bums. 

Brag'  (brSg),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bragged  (brSgd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bragging.]  [OE.  braggen  to  resound, 
blow,  boast  (cf.  F.  braguer  to  lead  a  merry  life,  flaunt, 
boast,  OF.  brogue  merriment),  from  Icel.  braka  to  creak, 
brak  noise,  f r.  the  same  root  as  E.  break  ;  properly  then, 
to  make  a  noise,  boast.  V95.]  To  talk  about  one's 
self,  or  things  pertaining  to  one's  self,  in  a  manner  in- 
tended to  excite  admiration,  envy,  or  wonder ;  to  talk 
boastfully ;  to  boast ;  —  often  foDowed  by  of  ;  as,  to  brag 
ef  one's  exploits,  courage,  or  money,  or  of  the  great 
tilings  one  intends  to  do. 

Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 

Brags  of  his  substauce,  not  of  ornament.  Shdk. 

Syn.  —  To  swagger  ;  boast ;  vapor  ;  bluster ;  vaunt ; 
flourish ;  talk  big.  . 

Brag,  V.  t.    To  boast  of.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

Brag,  re.  1.  A  boast  or  boasting ;  bragging ;  ostenta- 
tious pretense  or  self  glorification. 

Csesar  .  .  .  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of  *'  came,"  and  *'  saw,"  and  "overcame."       Shak. 

2.  The  thing  which  is  boasted  of. 

Beauty  is  Nature's  brag.  Milton. 


3.  A  game  at  cards  similar  to  bluff.  Chesterfield. 

Brag  (brSg),  a.     [See  Brag,  v.  i.]     Brisk ;  full  of 
spirits ;  boasting  ;  pretentious ;  conceited.     [Archaic] 
A  brag  young  fellow.  £.  Jonson 

Brag,  adv.     Proudly ;  boastfully.     [Obs.]         Fuller. 

Brag'ga-do'cio  (-ga-do'sho),  re.  [From  Braggadoc- 
chio,  a  boastful  character  iu  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene."] 

1.  A  braggart ;  a  boaster  ;  a  swaggerer.  Dryden. 

2.  Empty  boasting  ;  mere  brag  ;  pretension. 
Brag'gard-lsm  (brSg'gerd-Iz'm),  re.    [See  Braggart.] 

Boastf ulness ;  act  of  bragging.  Shak. 

Brag'gart   (brSg'gSrt),   re.      [OF.  bragard  flaunting, 

vain,  bragging.    See  Brag,  v.  i.]    A  boaster. 

O,  I  could  piny  the  woman  with  mine  eyes. 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue.  Shak. 

Brag'gart,  a.    Boastful.  —  Brag'gart-ly,  adv. 

Brag'ger  (brSg'ger),  re.     One  who  brags  ;  a  boaster. 

Brag'get  (brSg'gSt),  «.  [OE.  braket,  bragot,  fr.  "W. 
bragawd,  bragod,  fr.  brag  malt.]  A  liquor  made  of  ale 
and  honey  fermented,  with  spices,  etc.  [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Brag'ging-ly  (brag'ging-Iy),  adv.     Boastmgly. 

Brag'less,  a.     Without  bragging.     [B.]  Shak. 

Brag'ly ,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be  bragged  of ;  finely ; 
proudly.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Brah'ma  (bra'ma),  n.  [See  Brahman.]  1.  (Hindoo 
Myth.)  The  One  First  Cause ;  also,  one  of  the  triad  of 
Hindoo  gods.  The  triad  consists  of  Brahma,  the  Creator, 
Vishnu,  the  Preserver,  and  Siva,  the  Destroyer. 

11^^  According  to  the  Hindoo  religious  books,  Brahma 
(with  the  final  a  short),  or  Brahm,  is  the  Divine  Essence, 
the  One  First  Cause,  the  All  in  All,  while  the  personal 
gods,  Bralima  (witli  the  final  a  long),  Vishnu,  and  Siva, 
are  emanations  or  manifestations  of  Brahma  the  Divine 
Essence. 

2.  {Zo'61.)  A  valuable  variety  of  large,  domestic  fowl, 
peculiar  in  having  the  comb  divided  lengthwise  into  three 
parts,  and  the  legs  well  feathered.  There  are  two  breeds, 
the  dark  or  penciled,  and  the  light ;  —  called  also  Brah- 
Tnapootra. 

Brah'man  (bra'man),  )  re.  ;  pi.  Brahjians,  Brahmins. 

Brah'min  (brii'min),  f  [Skr.  Brahmana  (cf.  Brah- 
man worship,  holiness ;  the  God  Brahma ;  also  a  Brah- 
man) :  cf.  P.  Brahniane,  Brachmane,  Bramine,  L.  Brach- 
manae,  -manes,  -mani,  pi.,  Gr.  /3pax/xa^es,  pi.]  A  person 
of  the  highest  or  sacerdotal  caste  among  the  Hindoos. 

Brahman  bull  (Zo'ol.),  the  male  of  a  variety  of  the  zebu, 
or  Indian  ox,  considered  sacred  by  the  Hindoos. 

Brah'man-ess  (bra'man-Ss),  re.     A  Brahmani. 

Brah'man-1  (brii'mau-e),  n.  [Fern,  of  Brahman.]  Any 
Brahman  woman.     [Written  also  Brahmanee.] 

Brah-man'lc  (brA-mSn'ik),  -ic-al  (-t-kai),  Brah-min'- 

Ic  (-min'ik),  -Ic-al  (-i-kal),  a.     Of  or  pertauiing  to  the 
Brahmans  or  to  their  doctrines  and  worship. 

Brah'man-lsm  (bra'mon-iz'm),  1  re.     The  religion   or 

Brah'mln-lsin  (bra'mln-Tz'm),  )  system  of  doctrines 
of  the  Brahmans  ;  the  religion  of  Brahma. 

Brah'man-lst,  1  n.     An  adherent  of  the  religion  of 

Brath'tnln-lst,  )      the  Brahmans. 

Brah'mo-lsm  (-mo-iz'm),  n.  The  religious  system  of 
the  Brahmo-somaj.  Balfour. 

Brah'mo-SO-ma]'  (-so-maj'),  n.  [Bengalese,  a  wor- 
shiping assembly.]  A  modem  reforming  theistic  sect 
among  the  Hindoos.       [Written  also  Brama-samaj.] 

Braid  (brad),  v.  t.  [jimp.  &  p.  p.  Braided  ;  p.  pi:  & 
vb.  n.  Braiding.]  [OE.  braiden,  breiden,  to  pull,  reach, 
braid,  AS.  bregdan  to  move  to  and  fro,  to  weave ;  akin 
to  Icel.  bregSa,  D.  breiden  to  knit,  OS.  bregdan  to  weave, 
OHG.  breitan  to  brandish.  Cf.  Bhoid.]  1.  To  weave, 
interlace,  or  entwine  together,  as  three  or  more  strands 
or  threads ;  to  form  into  a  braid  ;  to  plait. 

Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  twine.  Milton. 

2.  To  mingle,  or  to  bring  to  a  uniformly  soft  consist- 
ence, by  beating,  rubbing,  or  straining,  as  in  gome  culi- 
nary operations. 

3.  To  reproach.     [Obs.]    See  Upbraid.  Shak. 
Braid,  re.  1.  A  plait,  band,  or  narrow  fabric  formed 

by  intertwining  or  weaving  together  different  strands. 

A  braid  of  hair  composed  of  two  different  colors  twined  to- 
gether. Scott. 

2.  A  narrow  fabric,  as  of  wool,  silk,  or  linen,  used  for 
binding,  trimming,  or  ornamenting  dresses,  etc. 

Braid,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  bregSa  to  move  quickly.]  1.  A 
quick  motion ;  a  start.     [Obs.]  Sackville. 

2.  A  fancy ;  freak ;  caprice.     [Obs.]  R.  Hyrde. 

Braid,  v.  i.    To  start ;  to  awake.     [Obs.]       Chaucer. 

Braid,  a.  [AS.  brisd,  bred,  deceit ;  akin  to  Icel.  bragS 
trick,  AS.  bredan,  bregdan,  to  braid,  knit,  (hence)  to  knit 
a  net,  to  draw  into  a  net,  i.  e.,  to  deceive.  See  Braid, 
V.  t.]    Deceitful.     [Obs.] 

Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid. 
Marry  that  ^vill,  I  live  and  die  a  maid.  Slidk. 

Braid'lng,  n.     1.  The  act  of  making  or  using  braids. 

2.  Braids,  collectively ;  trimming. 

A  gentleman  enveloped  in  mustachios,  whiskers,  fur  collars, 
and  braiding.  Thackeray. 

Brail  (bral),  n.  [OE.  brayle  furling  rope,  OP.  braiol 
a  band  placed  around  the  breeches,  fr.  F.  braies,  pi., 
breeches,  fr.  L.  braca,  bracae,  breeches,  a  Gallic  word ; 
cf.  Arm.  bragez.  Cf.  Breeches.]  1.  {Falconry)  A  thong 
of  soft  leather  to  bind  up  a  hawk's  wing. 

2.  pi.  {N'aut.)  Ropes  passing  through  pulleys,  and 
used  to  haul  in  or  up  the  leeches,  bottoms,  or  corners  of 
sails,  preparatory  to  furling. 

3.  A  stock  at  each  end  of  a  seine  to  keep  it  stretched. 
Brail,  V.  t.    {Naut.)  To  haul  up  by  the  brails  ;  —  used 

with  up  ;  as,  to  brail  up  a  sail. 

Brain  (bran),  n.  [OE.  brain,  brein,  AS.  bragen,  brss- 
gen;  akin  to  L(J.  bi-'dgen,  bregen,  D.  brein,  and  perh.  to 
Gr.  ppdyij.a,  /SpexA^os,  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  if  /3 
^  (f>.  V95.]  X.  {Anat.)  The  whitish  mass  of  soft  mat- 
ter (the  center  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  seat  of 
consciousness  and  volition)  which  is  inclosed  in  the  car- 
tilaginous or  bony  cranium   of  vertebrate  animals.     It 


is  simply  the  anterior  termination  of  the  spinal  eord» 
and  is  developed,  from  three  embryonic  vesicles,  whos» 
cavities  are  connected  with  the  central  canal  of  the  cord ; 
the  cavities  of  the  vesicles  become  the  central  cavities,  or 
ventricles,  and  the  walls  thicken  unequally  and  become 
the  three  segments,  the  fore-,  mid-,  and  hind-brain. 

11^°°  In  the  brain  of  man  the  cerebral  lobes,  or  largest 
part  of  the  f  orebrain,  are  enormously  developed  so  as  to 
overhang  the  cerebelhun,  the  great  lobe  of  the  hindbrain, 
and  completely  cover  the  lobes  of  the  midbrain.  The 
surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  divided  into  irregular  ridges, 
or  convolutions,  separated  by  grooves  (the  so-called  fis- 
sures and  sulci),  and  the  two  hemispheres  are  connected 
at  the  bottom  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  by  a  great  trafis- 
verse  band  of  nervous  matter,  the  corxms  callosum,  while 
the  two  halves  of  the  cerebellum  are  connected  on  the' 
under  side  of  the  brain  by  the  bridge,  oi  pons  Varalii. 
a 


Fig.  1. 
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Fig.  1.  Upper  surface,  showing  Eight  and  Left  Cerebral  Hemi- 
spheres A  B,  separated  bv  the  Longitudinal  Fissure  aa  ;  6  Fis- 
sure of  Sylvius  ;  c  c  c  c  Convolutions,  or  Gyri,  separated  by 
Sulci. 

Fig.  2.  Right  half,  shown  by  vertical  section  through  the  Longi- 
tudinal Fissure  ;  AA  Cerebrum;  BB  Cerebellum  ;  aa  Corpus 
Callosum  ;  c  c  c  Convolutions  ;  d  Third  Ventricle  ;  e  Pitui- 
tary Body  ;/01factory  Lobe  ;  g  Optic  Nerve  :  i  Pons  Varolii  : 
k  Medulla  Oblongata,  which  connects  the  brain  with  the  spinal 
cord. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  anterior  or  cephalic  ganglion  in  Insects 
and  other  invertebrates. 

3.  The  organ  or  seat  of  intellect ;  hence,  the  under, 
standing.     "My  brain  is  too  dull."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

I^"  In  this  sense,  often  used  in  the  plural. 

4.  The  affections ;  fancy;  imagination.     [R.]      Shak. 
To   have   on  the   brain,   to   have   constantly   in  one's 

thoughts,  as  a  sort  of  monomania.    [Low] 

Brain  box  or  case,  the  bony  or  cartilaginous  case  inclos- 
ing the  brain.  —  Brain  coral,  Brain  stone  coral  (Zool.),  a 
massive  reef-building  coral  having  the  surface  covered  by 
ridges  separated  by  furrows  so  as  to  resemble  somewhat 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  esp.  such  corals  of  the  gener? 
Afxandrina  and  Diplmia.  —  Brain  fag  (iled.),  brain  weari. 
ness.  See  Cerebropathy.  —  Brain  (ever  (Med.),  fever  in 
which  the  brain  is  specially  affected ;  any  acute  cerebral 
affection  attended  by  fever.  —Brain  sand,  calcareous  mat- 
ter found  in  the  pineal  gland. 

Brain  (bran),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eeained  (brand) ;  p. 
pr.&vb.  re.  Braining.]  1.  To  dash  out  the  brains  of ;  to 
kill  by  beating  out  the  brains.  Hence,  Fig.  :  To  destroy ; 
to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  defeat. 

There  thou  mayst  brain  him.  Shak, 

It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death  .  •  • 
That  brained  my  purpose.  Shak. 

2.  To  conceive  ;  to  understand.     [Obs.] 

'T  is  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not.  Shak. 

Brained  (brand),  p.  a.    Supplied  with  brains. 

If  th'  other  two  be  brained  like  us.  iS^aA:. 

Brain'lsh,  a.    Hot-headed ;  furious.    [R.]         Shak. 
Brain'less,  a.  Without  understanding ;  silly ;  thought- 
less ;  witless.  —  Bralh'less-ness,  n. 

Brain'pan'  (-pSn'),  n.  [Brain  +  pan.]  The  bones 
which  inclose  the  brain  ;  the  skull ;  the  cranium. 

Braln'slck'  (-slk'),  a.    Disordered  in  the  understands 
ing  ;  giddy  ;  thoughtless.  —  Braln'slck-ness,  re. 
Braln'slck'ly,  adv.     In  a  brainsick  manner. 
Braln'y  (bran'j^),  a.     Having  an  active  or  vigorous 
mind.     [Collog.] 

Braise,  Braize  (braz),  n.  [So  called  from  its  irides- 
cent colors.]  (Zool.)  A  European  marine  fish  (Pagrus 
vulgaris)  allied  to  the  American  scup ;  the  becker.  The 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  related  species.  [Also 
written  brazier.] 
Braise,  Braize,  n.  [F.]  1.  Charcoal  powder ;  breeze. 
2.  (Cookery)  Braised  meat. 

Braise,  v.  t.  [F.  braiser,  fr.  braise  coals.]  (Cookery) 
To  stew  or  broil  in  a  covered  kettle  or  pan. 

A  braising  kettle  has  a  deep  cover  which  holds  coals  ;  conse- 
quently the  cooking  is  done  from  above,  as  well  as  below. 

31rs.  Henderson. 
Brals'er  (braz'er),  n.    A  kettle  or  pan  for  braising. 
Brait  (brat),  re.     [GtW.  braith  vaiiegated,lT.  breath, 
breagh,  fine,  comely.]     A  rough  diamond. 
Braize  (braz),  n.    See  Braise. 

Brake  (brak),  imp.  of  Break.  [Archaic]  Tennyson. 
Brake,  n.  [OE.  brake  fern  ;  cf.  AS.  bracce  fern,  LG. 
brake  willow  bush,  Dan.  bregne  fern,  G.  brach  fallow ; 
prob.  orig.  the  growth  on  rough,  broken  ground,  fr.  the 
root  of  E.  break.  See  Break,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Bracken,  and 
2d  Brake,  re..]  1.  (Bot.)  A  fern  of  the  genus  Pteris,  esp. 
the  P.  aqwilina,  common  in  almost  all  countries.  It  has 
solitary  stems  dividing  into  three  principal  branches. 
Less  properly  :  Any  fern. 

2.  A  thicket ;    a  place  overgrown  with  shrubs  and 
brambles,  with  undergrowth  and  ferns,  or  with  canes. 
Round  rising  hiUockg,  brakes  obscure  and  rough. 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  rain.  Shak. 

He  stayed  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stoBe. 

Sir  W.  Scam. 
Cane  brake,  a  thicket  of  canes.     See  Canebrake. 
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Brake  (brak),  n.  [OE.  brake  ;  of.  LG.  hrake  an  instru- 
ment for  breaking  flax,  G.  breche,  fr.  tlie  root  of  E.  break. 
See  Break,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Breach.]  1.  An  instrument  or 
macliine  to  break  or  bruise  tlie  woody  part  of  flax  or 
hemp  so  tliat  it  may  be  separated  from  the  fiber. 

2.  An  extended  liandle  by  means  of  wliicli  a  number 
of  men  can  unite  in  working  a  pump,  as  in  a  fire  engine. 

3.  A  bakeJ-'s  kneadiug  trough.  Johnson. 

4.  A  sharp  bit  or  snaffle. 

Pampered  jades  . . .  which  need  nor  brake  nor  bit.  Gascoigne, 

5.  A  frame  for  confining  a  refractory  horse  wliile  the 
smith  is  shoeing  him ;  also,  an  inclosure  to  restrain  cat- 
tle, horses,  etc. 

A  horse  .  .  .  which  Philip  had  bought  .  .  .  o.nd  because  of 
his  fierceness  kept  him  within  a  brake  of  iron  bars.      J.  Brende. 

6.  That  part  of  a  carriage,  as  of  a  movable  battery,  or 
engine,  wliicli  enables  it  to  turn. 

7.  (Mil.)  An  ancient  engine  of  war  analogous  to  the 
crossbow  and  ballista. 

8.  (Agric.)  A  large,  heavy  harrow  for  breaking  clods 
after  plowing  ;  a  drag. 

9.  A  piece  of  mechanism  for  retarding  or  stopping 
motion  by  friction,  as  of  a  carriage  or  railway  car,  by  the 
pressure  of  rubbers  against  the  wheels,  or  of  clogs  or 
ratchets  against  the  track  or  roadway,  or  of  a  pivoted 
lever  against  a  wlieel  or  drum  in  a  macliine. 

10.  (Engin.)  An  apparatus  for  testing  the  power  of  a 
Bteam  engine,  or  other  motor,  by  weigliing  the  amount  of 
friction  tliat  the  motor  will  overcome  ;  a  friction  brake. 

11.  A  cart  or  carriage  without  a  body,  used  in  break- 
ing in  horses. 

12.  An  ancient  instrument  of  torture.         Holinshed. 
Air  brake.    See  AiR  BRAKE,  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Brake 

beam  or  Brake  bar,  tlie  beam  tliat  connects  tlie  brake 
blocks  of  opposite  wlieels.  —  Brake  block,  (a)  The  part 
of  a  brake  holding  tlie  brake  shoe.  (6)  A  brake  shoe.  — 
Brake  shoe  or  Brake  rubber,  tlie  part  of  a  brake  against 
whicli  tlie  wlieel  ruljs.  —  Brake  wheel,  a  wheel  on  the 
platform  or  top  of  a  car  by  wliich  brakes  are  operated.  — 
flontinuous  brake.  See  under  Continuous. 
Brake'man  (brSk'man),   »?.;  pi.  Brakemen   (-men). 

1.  (Ra  ilroads)  A  man  in  charge  of  a  brake  or  brakes. 

2.  (Mining)  The  man  in  charge  of  the  winding  (or 
hoisting)  engine  for  a  mine. 

Brak'y  (brak'y),  «.  Full  of  brakes ;  abounding  with 
brambles,  shrubs,  or  ferns ;  rough  ;  thorny. 

In  the  woods  and  braky  glens.  TV.  Brotcne. 

Bra'ma  (bra'mfi.),  re.    See  Bkahma. 

Bra'mah  press'  (bra'ma  prSs').  A  hydrostatic  press 
of  immense  power,  invented  by  Joseph  Bramah  of  Lon- 
don.    See  under  Hydrostatic. 

Bram'ble  (brSm'b'l),  n.  [OE.  brembil,  AS.  bremel, 
brembel,  brxmbel  (aldn  to  OHG.  brdmal),  fr.  the  same 
root  as  E.  broom,  AS.  brom.  See  Broom.]  1.  (Bot.) 
Any  plant  of  thd  genus  Bubus,  including  the  raspberry 
ind  blackberry.     Hence :  Any  rough,  prickly  shrub. 

The  thorny  brambles,  and  embracing  bushes.         Shak. 

2.  (Zoiil.)  The  brambling  or  bramble  finch. 

Bram'ble   bush'  (bush').    (Bot.)  The  bramble,  or  a 
ocdleotion  of  brambles  growing  together. 
He  jumped  into  a  bramble  busk 
And  scratched  out  both  his  eyes.    Mother  Ooose. 

Bram'bled  (-bl'd),  a.     Overgrown  with  brambles. 

Forlorn  she  sits  upon  the  brambled  floor.   T.  Warton. 

Bram'ble   net'  (-b'l  nSf).    A  net  to  catch  birds. 

Bram'bltag  (-bling),n.  [OE.  bramline.  See  Bramble, 
n.]     (2odl.)  The  European  mountain 
finch    (Fringilla  mont  if  ring  ilia)  ;  — 
called  also  bramble  finch  and  bramble. 

Bram'bly  (-biy),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  full  of,  brambles.  "  In 
brambly  wildernesses."         Tennyson. 

Brame  (bram),  re.  [Cf.  Breme.] 
Sharp  passion ;  vexation.     \Obs.'\ 

Heart-burnmg  6rame.       Spenser,      gjambling    (VO 

Bra'min    (brii'min),    Bra-mln'ic  ' 

(bri-min'Tk),  etc.    See  Bkahman,  Brahmanic,  etc. 

Bran  (bran),  n.  [OE.  bren,  bran,  OF.  bren,  F.  bran, 
from  Celtic  ;  cf.  Armor,  brenn,  W.  bran,  Ir.  bran  bran, 
chaff.  ]  1.  The  broken  coat  of  the  seed  of  wheat,  rye,  or 
other  cereal  grain,  separated  from  the  flour  or  meal  by 
sifting  or  bolting ;  the  coarse,  chaffy  part  of  ground  grain. 

2.  (Zo'dl. )  The  European  carrion  crow. 

Bran'card  (brSn'kerd),  ra.  [F.]  A  litter  on  which  a 
person  may  be  carried.     [065.]  Cotgrave. 

Branch  (branch),  re.  /  pi.  Branches  (-§z).  [OE. 
braunche,  F.-branche,  fr.  LL.  branca  claw  of  a  bird  or  beast 
of  prey  ;  cf.  Armor,  brank  branch,  bough.]  1.  (Bot.) 
A  shoot  or  secondary  stem  growing  from  the  main  stem, 
or  from  a  principal  limb  or  bough  of  a  tree  or  other  plant. 

2.  Any  division  extending  like  a  branch ;  any  arm  or 
part  connected  with  the  main  body  of  a  thing ;  a  ramifi- 
cation ;  as,  the  branch  of  an  antler ;  the  branch  of  a 
chandelier ;  a  branch  of  a  river ;  a  branch  of  a  railway. 

Most  of  the  branches,  or  streams,  were  dried  up.     W.  Irving. 

3.  Any  member  or  part  of  a  body  or  system ;  a  dis- 
tinct article ;  a  section  or  subdivision ;  a  department. 
"  Branches  of  knowledge. "  Prescott. 

It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath.  Shak. 

4.  (Geom.)  One  of  the  portions  of  a  curve  that  extends 
outward  to  an  indefinitely  great  distance ;  as,  the 
branches  of  an  hyperbola. 

5.  A  line  of  family  descent,  in  distinction  from  some 
other  line  or  lines  from  the  same  stock  ;  any  descendant 
hi  such  a  line ;  as,  the  English  branch  of  a  family. 

His  father,  a  younger  branch  of  the  ancient  stock.    Carew. 

6.  (Naut.)  A  warrant  or  commission  given  to  a  pilot, 
authorizing  him  to  pilot  vesnpls  in  certain  waters. 

Branches  of  a  bridle,  two  pisccj  -if  bent  iron,  which  bear 
the  bit,  the  cross  chains,  and  the  ciirli,  — Branch  herring. 
See  Alewife.  —  Root  and  branch,  totally,  wholly. 

Syn.  —  Bough ;  limb ;  shoot ;  offshoot ;  twig ;  sprig. 


Branch  (brinch),  a.  Diverging  from,  or  tributary  to, 
a  main  stock,  line,  way,  theme,  etc. ;  as,  a  branch  vein  ; 
a  branch  road  or  line  ;  a  branch  topic  ;  a  bra^ich  store. 

Branch,  v.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Branched  (branclit) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Branching.]  1.  To  shoot  or  spread  in 
branches  ;  to  separate  into  branches  ;  to  ramify. 

2.  To  divide  into  separate  parts  or  subdivisions. 

To  branch  off,  to  form  a  branch  or  a  separate  part ;  to 
diverge.  —  To  branch  out,  to  speak  diffusively ;  to  extend 
one's  discourse  to  otlier  topics  than  the  mam  one  ;  also, 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  one's  business,  etc. 

To  branch  out  into  a  long  disputation.      Spectator. 

Branch,  v.  t.  1.  To  divide  as  into  branches ;  to  make 
subordinate  divisions  in.  Bacon. 

2.  To  adorn  with  needlework  representing  branches, 
flowers,  or  twigs. 

The  train  whereof  loose  far  behind  her  strayed. 

Branched  with  gold  and  pearl,  most  richly  wrought.    Spenser. 

Branch'er  (branch'Sr),  n.  1.  Tliat  which  shoots  forth 
branches ;  one  wlio 'shows  grovvtli  in  various  directions. 

2.  {Falconry)  A  young  hawk  when  it  begins  to  leave 
the  nest  and  take  to  the  branches. 

Branch'er-y  (-y),  re.     A  system  of  branches. 

II  Bran'chi-a  (brSn'kt-a),  ?^.  /  pi.  Branchle  (-e).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  Ppayxt-a,  pi.  of  j3pd|yxioi/.]  (Anat.)  A  gill ;  a  res- 
piratory organ  for  breathing  tlie  air  contained  in  water, 
such  .as  many  aquatic  and  semiaquatic  animals  have. 

Bran'chl-al  (bran'kl-al),  a.  (Anal.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  branchiue  or  gills. 

Branchial  arches,  the  bony  or  cartilaginous  arches  which 
support  tlie  gills  on  each  side  of  the  throat  of  fishes  and 
amphibians.  See  Illustration  in  Appendix.  —  Branchial 
clefts,  the  openings  between  the  brancliial  arches  througli 
which  water  passes. 

Bran'chl-ate  (-kT-at),  a.  (Anat.)  Furnished  with 
brancliiae  ;  as,  branchiate  segments. 

Bran-Chlf'er-OUS  (brau-klfer-us),  a.  (Anat.)  Having 
gills;  branchiate;  as,  fcrancAi/erou^  gastropods. 

Branch'1-ness  (branch'I-ngs),  n.  Fullness  of  branches. 

Branch'ing,  a.  Furnislied  with  branches ;  shooting 
out  branches ;  extending  in  a  branch  or  branches. 

Shaded  with  branching  palm.  Milton. 

Branch'ing,  n.    The  act  or  state  of  separation  into 
branches  ;  division  into  branches  ;  a  division  or  branch. 
The  sciences,  with  their  numeroua  branchings.  I.  Watts. 

II  Bran'chl-o-gas-trop'o-da  (br5n'kT-6-g5s-tr8p'6-d4), 

re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Ppayxi-ov  gill  +  E.  gastropoda.] 
(Zo'dl.)  Those  Gastropoda  that  breathe  by  brancliiiE,  in- 
cluding the  Prosobranchiata  and  Opisthobranchiata. 

Bran'Chi-om'er-ism  (-5m'er-iz'm),  ra.  [Gr.  Ppdyxt-ov 
giU  -j-  -mere.}  (Aiiat.)  The  state  of  being  made  up  of 
branchiate  segments.  B.  Wiedersheim. 

Bran'Chl-0-pod  (brSnlcI-o-pSd),  ra.  One  of  the  Bran- 
chiopoda. 

II  Bran'Chl-op'O-da  (br2n'kI-op'o-d4),  re.  pi.  [Gr. 
Ppdyx^ov  gill -\- -poda  :  cf.  F.  branchiopode.']  (Zo'dl.) 
An  order  of  Entomostraca  ;  —  so  named  from  the  feet  of 
branchiopods  having  been  supposed  to  perform  the  func- 
tion of  gills.  It  includes  the  fresh-water  genera  Branchi- 
pus,  Apus,  and  Limnadia,  and  the  genus  Artemia  found 
in  salt  lakes.  It  is  also  called  Phyllopoda.  See  Phyl- 
L0P*DA,  Cladoceba.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  a  broader 
sense. 

Bran'chl-OS'te-gal  (br5n'ki-3s'te-gal),  a.  [Gr.  /Spdy- 
Xi-ov  gill  -|-  a-reyeiv  to  cover :  cf.  F.  branchiostige.'] 
(Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  membrane  covering  the  gills  of 
fishes.  ^  ra.  (Anat.)  A  branchiostegal  ray.  See  Illustra- 
tion of  Branchial  arches  in  Appendix. 

I^^This  term  was  formerly  applied  to  a  group  of 
fishes  having  boneless  branchiae.  But  the  arrangement 
was  artificial,  and  has  been  rejected. 

Bran'Chl-OS'tege  C-tej),  «.  (Andt.)  The  branchioste- 
gal membrane.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Bran'chl-os'te-goos  (brSn'ki-5s'te-giis),  a.  (Anat.) 
Branchiostegal. 

II  Bran'chl-OS'tO-ma  (-to-ma),  ra.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ppiy- 
XtOK  gill  -|-  (TToixx  mouth.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  lancelet.  See 
Abshioxus. 

II  Bran'chl-n'ra  (brSn'kt-u'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
/Spdyx'O"  gill  +  owpa  tail.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  group  of  Entomostraca,  with 
suctorial  mouths,  including  spe- 
cies parasitic  on  fishes,  as  the  carp 
lice  (Argulus). 

Branchless  (branch'lSs),  a. 
Destitute  of  branches  or  shoots; 
without  any  valuable  product ; 
barren ;  naked. 

Branchlet  (-let),  re.     \_Branch  s; 
"l"  ■lei.']     A  little  branch ;  a  twig. 

Branch'  pi'lot  (pi'liit).  A  pi- 
lot who  has  a  branch  or  commis- 
sion, as  from  Trinity  House,  Eng- 
land, for  special  navigation. 

Branch'y  (branch'y),  a.  Full  of 
branches ;  having  wide-spreading 
branches  ;  consisting  of  branches. 

Beneath  thy  branchy  bowers  of 
thickest  gloom.  J.  Scott. 

Brand  (brSnd),  re.  [OE.  brand, 
brand,  AS.  brand,  brand,  brand, 
sword,  from  byrnan,  beornan,  to 
burn;  akin  to  D.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  G.  brand  brand,  Icel. 
brandr  a  brand,  blade  of  a  sword.  V32.  See  Burn, 
V.  t.,  and  cf.  Brandish.]  1.  A  burning  piece  of  wood; 
or  a  stick  or  piece  of  wood  partly  burnt,  whether  burn- 
ing or  after  the  fire  is  extinct. 

Snatching  a  live  brand  from  a  wigwam,  Mason  threw  it  on  a 
matted  roof.  Palfrey. 

2.  A  sword,  so  called  from  its  glittering  or  flashing 
brightness.     \_Poetic']  Tennyson. 

Paradise,  so  Inte  their  happy  seat, 
Waved  over  by  that  flaming  brand.  Milton. 


One  of  the  Branchi- 
lira  {Ai'gulus  folia- 
celts),  ventral  sur- 
face of  male,  .f/" 
Swimming  feet :  T 
Tail,  with  testes. 
Much  enlarged. 


3.  A  mark  made  by  burning  with  a  hot  iron,  as  upon  a 
cask,  to  designate  the  quality,  manufacturer,  etc.,  of  the 
contents,  or  upon  an  animal,  to  designate  ownership  ;^ 
also,  a  mark  for  a  similar  purpose  made  in  any  other  way, 
as  with  a  stencil.  Hence,  figuratively  :  Quality  ;  kind ;. 
grade  ;  as,  a  good  brand  of  flour. 

4.  A  mark  put  upon  criminals  with  a  hot  iron.  Hence  t 
Any  mark  of  infamy  or  vice  ;  a  stigma. 

Tlie  brand  of  private  vice.  Channing. 

5.  An  instrument  to  brand  with  ;  a  branding  iron. 

6.  (Bot.)  Any  minute  fungus  which  produces  a  burnt 
appearance  in  plants.  The  brands  are  of  many  species 
and  several  genera  of  the  order  Puccinisei. 

Brand  (brSnd),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Branded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  BrAndins.]  1.  To  burn  a  distinctive  mark  into 
or  upon  with  a  hot  iron,  to  indicate  quality,  ownership, 
etc.,  or  to  mark  as  infamous  (as  a  convict). 

2.  To  put  an  actual  distinctive  mark  upon  in  any  other 
way,  as  with  a  stencil,  to  show  quality  of  contents,  nam» 
of  manufacturer,  etc. 

3.  Fig. :  To  fix  a  mark  of  infamy,  or  a  stigma,  upon. 
The  Inquisition  branded  its  victims  with  infamy.    Prescott. 

There  were  the  enormities,  branded  and  condemned  by  the- 
first  and  most  natural  verdict  of  common  humanity.         South. 

4.  To  mark  or  impress  indelibly,  as  with  a  hot  iron. 

As  if  it  were  branded  on  my  mind.       Geo.  Eliot. 

Brand'er  (brSnd'er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,, 
brands  ;  a  branding  iron. 

2.  A  gridiron.     HScoi.] 

Brand'  goose'  (goes').  [Prob.  fr.  1st  brand  -f  goose: 
cf.  Sw.  brandgds.  Cf.  Brant.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  species  of 
wild  goose  (Brania  bernicla)  usually  called  in  America 
brant.     See  Be  ant. 

Bran'dled  (bran'dtd),  a.  Mingled  with  brandy ;  made 
stronger  by  the  addition  of  brandy ;  flavored  or  treated 
with  brandy  ;  as,  brandied  peaches. 

Brand'ing    I'ron  (i'iirn).    An  iron  to  brand  with. 

Brand'   I'ron.    1.  A  branding  iron. 

2.  A  trivet  to  set  a  pot  on.  Huloet. 

3.  The  horizontal  bar  of  an  andiron. 

Bran'dish  (brJin'dish),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bran. 
DISHED  (-disht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ra.  Brandishing.]  [OE. 
braundisen,  F.  brandir,  fr.  brand  a  sword,  fr.  OHG. 
brant  brand.  See  Brand,  ra.]  1.  To  move  or  wave,  ai 
a  weapon ;  to  raise  and  move  in  various  directions ;  to 
shake  or  flourish. 

The  quivering  lance  which  he  brandished  bright.    Dralce^ 

2.  To  play  with ;  to  flouxish ;  as,  to  brandish  syllo* 
gisms.  Locke. 

Bran'dish,  ra.  A  flourish,  as  with  a  weapon,  whip, 
etc.     '■^Brandishes  of  the  fan."  Taller. 

Bran'dish-er  (brSu'dtsh-er),  n.    One  who  brandishes. 

Bran'dle  (-d'l),  i;.  t  &  i.  \¥.brandiller.'\  To  shake; 
to  totter.     [04«.]  Bacon. 

Brand'llng  (brSndling), )  ra.    (Zodl.)    SameasBBAN- 

Brand'lin  (brSndQTn),      J      LIN,  fish  and  worm. 

Brand'-new'  (-nu'),  a.  [See  Brand,  and  cf.  Bean. 
NEW.]    Quite  new  ;  bright  as  if  fresh  from  the  forge. 

Brand'  spore'  (spor').  (Bot.y  One  of  several  spores 
growing  in  a  series  or  chain,  and  produced  by  one  of  the 
fungi  called  brand. 

Bran'dy  (brSn'dy),  ra. ;  pi.  Brandies  (-dlz).  [From 
older  brandywine,  brandwine,  fr.  D.  brandewijn,  fr.  p. 
p.  of  branden  to  bum,  distill  -)-  wij7i  wine,  akin  to  G. 
branntwein.  See  Brand.]  A  strong  alcoholic  liquor  dis* 
tiUed  from  wine.  The  name  is  also  given  to  spirit  dis. 
tilled  from  other  liquors,  and  in  the  United  States  to 
that  distilled  from  cider  and  peaches,  In  northern  Eu' 
rope,  it  is  also  applied  to  a  spirit  obtained  from  grain. 

Brandy  fmit,  fruit  preserved  in  brandy  and  sugar. 

Bran'dy-wlne'  (-win'),  re.  Brandy.  [06s.]    Wiseman, 

Bran'gle  (brSn'g'l),  re.  [Prov.  E.  brangled  confused, 
entangled,  Scot,  brangle  to  shake,  menace ;  probably  a 
variant  of  wrangle,  confused  with  brawl.  VSS.]  A  wran- 
gle ;  a  squabble  ;  a  noisy  contest  or  dispute.     [iJ.] 

A  brangle  between  him  and  his  neighbor.         Swift, 

Bran'gle,  v.  i.   [imp.  &p.  p.  Brangled  (-g'ld) ;  p.  pr,   - 
&  vb.  ra.  Beangling  (-glTng).]    To  wrangle ;  to  dispute 
contentiously ;  to  squabble,     [i?.] 

Bran'gle-ment  (-rnent),  re.  "Wrangle  ;  brangle.  [Obs.'}\ 

Bran'gler  (brSn'gler),  re.     A  quarrelsome  person. 

Bran'gling  (-gling),  re.    A  quarrel.     [iJ.]     Whitlock. 

Brank  (brSnk),  ra.  [Prob.  of  Celtic  origin;  of.  L. 
brance,  brace,  the  Gallic  name  of  a  particularly  white 
kind  of  com.]     Buckwheat.     [Local,  Eng.]     Halliwell. 

Brank,    )  re.     [Cf.  Gael,  brungus,  brangas,  a  sort  of 

Branks, )  piUory,  Ir.  brancas  halter,  or  D.  pranger 
fetter.]  1.  A  sort  of  bridle  with  wooden  side  pieces. 
[Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.']  Jamieson. 

2.  A  scolding  bridle,  an  instrument  formerly  used  for 
correcting  scolding  women.  It  was  an  iron  frame  sur- 
rounding the  head  and  having  a  triangular  piece  enter- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  scold. 

Brank,  v.  i.  1.  To  hold  up  and  toss  the  head  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  lioi-Ties  as  spurning  the  bit.  [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.y 

2.  Toprauce;  to  caper.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

Brank'ur-sine  (brank'iir-sin),  re.  [F.  branc-tirsine, 
branche-ursine,  fr.  LL.  branca  claw  -|-  L.  vrsinvs  belong- 
ing to  a  bear  (fr.  ursus  bear),  i.  e.,  bear's  claw,  because 
its  leaves  resemble  the  claws  of  a  bear.  Cf .  Branch.] 
(Bot.)  Bear's-breecli,  or  Acanthus. 

Bran'lln  (briln'lTn),  re.  [Scot,  branlie,  fr.  brand.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  young  salmon  or  parr,  in  the  stage  in  which  it 
has  tr.<insverse  black  bauds,  as  if  burned  by  a  gridiron. 

Bran'lln,  re.  [See  Brand.]  A  small  red  wonn  or 
larva,  used  as  bait  for  small  fresh-water  fish ;  —  so  called 
from  its  red  color. 

Bran'-new'  (brSn'nu'),  a.    See  Beand-new. 

Bran'ny  (britn'ny),  a.  Having  the  appearance  of 
bran  ;  consisting  of  or  containing  bran.  Wiseman. 

Bran'sle  (britn's'I),  re.  [See  Brawl  a  dance.]  A 
brawl  or  dance.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 
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Brant  (brSnt),  n.  [Cf.  Bkand  goose,  Brent,  Bekni- 
CLE.]  {Zoal.)  A  species 
of  wild  goose  (Sranla  ber- 
nicla)  —  called  also  breiU 
and  brand  goose.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to 
other  related  species. 

Brant,  a.  [See  Bkent.] 
Steep.     i^Prvv.  Eng.'] 

Bran'tail'    (bran'tal'), 
n.    {Zodl.)  The  European 
redstart; — •  so  called  from        Brant,    a  liranta  bernicia  ; 
the  red  color  of  its  tail.  *  Black  Brant  (B.  nigricans). 

Brant'-fox'  (brant'foks'),  71.  [For  brand-fox;  cf. 
G.  brandfuchs,  Sw.  brandrdf.  So  called  from  its  yellow- 
ish brown  and  somewhat  black  color.  See  Brand.] 
(Zool.)  A  kind  of  fox  found  in  Sweden  (Vulpes  aloper), 
smaller  than  the  common  fox  { V.  vulgaris),  but  proba- 
bly a  variety  of  it. 

Bran'U-Iar  (bran'u-ler),  a.  Relating  to  the  brain ; 
cerebral.     [7?.]  /.  Taylor. 

Bra'sen  (bra'z'n),  a.    Same  as  Brazen. 

Brash  (brash),  a.  [Cf.  Gael,  bras  or  G.  barsch  harsh, 
Bharp,  tart,  impetuous,  D.  barsch,  Sw.  &  Dan.  barsk.l 
Hasty  in  temper ;  impetuous.  Grose. 

Brash,  a.  [Cf.  Arm.  bresk,  brnsk,  fragile,  brittle.] 
Brittle,  as  wood  or  vegetables.    [Colloq.,  U.  S.}    Bartlett. 

Brash,  re.  [See  Brash  brittle.]  1.  A  rash  or  erup- 
tion ;  a  sudden  or  transient  fit  of  sickness. 

2.  Refuse  boughs  of  trees  ;  also,  the  clippings  of 
hedges.     \_Prov.  Eng.']  Wright. 

3.  (Geol.)  Broken  and  angular  fragments  of  rocks 
underlying  alluvial  deposits.  Lyell. 

4.  Broken  fragments  of  ice.  Kane. 
Water  IraBh   (Med.),  an  affection    characterized  by  a 

spasmodic  pain  or  hot  sensation  in  the  stomach  with  a 
rising  of  watery  liquid  into  tlie  mouth  ;  pyrosis.  —  Wean- 
ing brash  (Med.).^  a  severe  form  of  diarrhea  which  some- 
times attacks  children  just  weaned. 

Bra'sier,  Bra'zier  (bra'zher),  n.  [OE.  brasiere,  F. 
braise  live  coals.  See  Brass.]  An  artificer  who  works 
in  brass.  Frayiklin. 

Bra'sier,  Bra'zier,  re.  [F.  brasier,  braisier,  fr.  braise 
live  coals.    See  Brass.]    A  pan  for  holding  burning  coals. 

Brass  (bras),  re.  /  pi.  Brasses  (-ez).]  [OE.  bras,  bres, 
AS.  brses ;  akin  to  Icel.  bras  cement,  solder,  brasa  to 
harden  by  fire,  and  to  E.  braze,  brazen.  Cf.  1st  &  2d 
Braze.]  1.  An  alloy  (usually  yellow)  of  copper  and  zinc, 
in  variable  proportions,  but  often  containing  two  parts 
of  copper  to  one  of  zinc.  It  sometimes  contains  tin,  and 
rarely  other  metals. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  journal  bearing,  so  called  because  fre- 
quently made  of  brass.  A  brass  is  often  lined  with  a 
softer  metal,  when  the  latter  is  generally  called  a  white 
metal  tin  ing.    See  Axle  box.  Journal  box,  and  Bearihq. 

3.  Coin  made  of  copper,  brass,  or  bronze.     [06^.] 
Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  nor 

ecrip  for  your  journey.  Matt.  x.  9. 

4.  Impudence  ;  a  brazen  face.     [_CoUoq.'] 

6.  pi.  Utensils,  ornaments,  or  other  articles  of  brass. 
The  very  scullion  who  cleans  the  brasses.    Bopkinson. 

6.  A  brass  plate  engraved  with  a  figure  or  device. 
Specifically,  one  used  as  a  memorial  to  the  dead,  and  gen- 
erally having  the  portrait,  coat  of  arms,  etc. 

7.  pi.  (Mining)  Lumps  of  pyrites  or  sulphuret  of 
iron,  the  color  of  which  is  near  to  that  of  brass. 

II^°"  The  word  brass  as  used  in  Scripture  language  is 
a  translation  for  copper  or  some  kind  of  bronze. 

I^^  Brass  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  self-explain- 
ing compounds ;  as,  brass  button,  brass  kettle,  brass 
founder,  brass  foundry  or  brasstowuity . 

Brass  band  (Mus.),  a  band  of  musicians  who  play  upon 
wind  instruments  made  of  brass,  as  trumpets,  cornets, 
etc.  —  Brass  foil,  Brass  leaf,  brass  made  into  very  thin 
sheets ;  —  called  also  .Dutch  gold. 

Bras'sage  (bras'saj),  n.  [F.]  A  sum  formerly  levied 
to  pay  the  expense  of  coinage ;  —  now  called  seigniorage. 

Bras'sart  (-sert),  n.  [F.  brassard,  fr.  bras  arm.  See 
Brace,  «.]  Armor  for  the  arm ;  —  generally  used  for  the 
whole  arm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist,  and  consist- 
ing, in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  of  many  parts. 

Brasse  (bras),  re.  [Perh.  a  transposition  of  barse;  but 
cf.  LG.  brasse  the  bream,  G.  brassen.  Cf.  Bream.] 
{Zo'fjl.)  A  spotted  European  fish  of  the  genus  Lucio- 
perca,  resembling  a  perch. 

Bras'set  (bras'set),  re.     See  Brassakt. 

II  Bras'si-ca  (bras'si-ka),  re.  [L.,  cabbage.]  (Boi.)  A 
genus  of  plants  embracing  several  species  and  varieties 
differing  much  in  appearance  and  qualities :  such  as  the 
common  cabbage  (B.  oleracea),  broccoli,  cauliflowers, 
etc.  ;  the  wild  turnip  (B.  campestris) ;  the  common  tur- 
nip {B.  rapa) ;  the  rape  or  coleseed  {B.  napiis),  etc. 

Bras'si-ca'ceous  (brSs'sT-ka'shiis),  a.  [L.  brassica 
cabbage.]  (Bot.)  Related  to,  or  r'isembling,  the  cabbage, 
or  plants  of  the  Cabbage  family. 

Brass'i-ness  (bras'I-nSs),  re.  The  state,  condition,  or 
quality  of  being  brassy.     IColloq.] 

Brass'-vis'aged  (-vlz'Sjd),  a.     Impudent ;  bold. 

Brass'y  (bras'y),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  brass; 
having  the  nature,  appearance,  or  hardness,  of  brass. 

2.  Impudent ;  impudently  bold.     ICollog.] 

Brast(brast),tJ. «.  &i.   [See  Burst.]   To  burst.  [Obs."] 

And  both  his  yen  braste  out  of  his  face.      Chaucer. 

Dreadful  furies  which  their  chains  have  brast.    Spertser. 

Brat  (brat),  re.  [OE.  bratt  coarse  garment,  AS.  bralt 
cloak,  fr.  the  Celtie ;  cf.  W.  brat  clout,  rag,  Gael,  brat 
cloak,  apron,  rag,  Ir.  brat  cloak ;  properly  then,  a  child's 
bib  or  elout ;  hence,  a  child.]  1.  A  coarse  garment  or 
cloak ;  also,  coarse  clothing,  in  general.  [06i.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  coarse  kind  of  apron  for  keeping  the  clothes 
clean ;  a  bib.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Wright. 

3.  A  child ;  an  offspring  ;  —  formerly  used  in  a  good 
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sense,  but  now  usually  in  a  contemptuous  sense.     "This 
brat  is  none  of  mine."  Shak.    "A  beggar's  brat."  Swift. 
O  Isiael !  O  household  of  the  Lord  ! 
O  Abraham's  brats ,'   O  brood  of  blessed  seed  !    Gascotgne. 

4.  The  young  of  an  animal.     [Ofts.]  L'Estra?ige. 

Brat  (brSt),  re.  (Mining)  A  thin  bed  of  coal  mixed 
with  pyrites  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

II  Brat'sche  (brat'she),  n.  [G.,  fr.  It.  viola  da  braccio 
viola  held  on  the  arm.]     The  tenor  violin,  or  viola. 

Brat'tice  (brSt'tis),  n.  [See  Brettice.]  {Mining) 
(a)  A  wall  of  separation  in  a  shaft  or  gallery  used  for 
ventilation.     (6)  Planking  to  support  a  roof  or  wall. 

Brat'tish-ing  (-tish-Ing),  re.    1.  See  Brattice,  n. 

2.  (Arch.)  Carved  openwork,  as  of  a  shrine,  battle- 
ment, or  parapet. 

Braun'lte  (broun'it),  re.  (J/m.)  A  native  oxide  of 
manganese,  of  dark  brownish  black  color.  It  was  named 
from  a  Mr.  Braun  of  Gotha. 

Bra-vade'  (bra-vsd'),  re.   Bravado.   iObs."]  Fanshawe. 

Bra-va'do  (bra-va'dS),  n. ;  pi.  Bravadoes  (-doz).  [Sp. 
bravada,  bravata,  boast,  brag :  cf.  F.  bravade.  See 
Bravp,.]  Boastful  and  threatening  behavior ;  a  boastful 
menace. 

In  spite  of  our  host's  bravado.  Irving. 

Brave  (brav),  a.  \_Compar.  Braver  ;  superl.  Bravest.] 
[F.  brave.  It,  or  Sp.  bravo,  (orig.)  fierce,  wild,  savage, 
prob.  from  L.  barbarus.    See  Barbarous,  and  cf.  Beavo.] 

1.  Bold ;  courageous ;  daring ;  intrepid ;  —  opposed  to 
cowardly ;  as,  a  brave  man  ;  a  brave  act. 

2.  Having  any  sort  of  superiority  or  excellence  ;  — 
especially  such  as  is  conspicuous.  [Obs.  or  Archaic  as 
applied  to  material  things.] 

Iron  is  a  brave  commodity  where  wood  aboundeth. 
It  being  a  brave  day,  I  walked  to  Whitehall. 

3.  Making  a  fine  show  or  display.     [Archaic] 

Wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace. 
For  I  have  gold,  and  therefore  will  be  brave. 
In  silks  I  'llrattle  it  of  every  color.         Robert  Greene. 
Froo;  and  lizard  in  holiday  coats 
And  turtle  brave  in  his  golden  spots.         Emerson. 
Syn.  —  Courageous ;  gallant ;  daring ;  valiant ;  valor- 
ous ;  bold ;  heroic ;  intrepid ;  fearless ;  dauntless ;  mag- 
nanimous ;  liigh-spirited ;  stout-hearted.    See  Gallant. 

Brave,  re.    1.  A  brave  person ;  one  who  is  daring. 
The  star-spangled  banner,  O  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.    F.  S.  Key. 

2.  Specifically,  an  Indian  warrior. 

3.  A  man  daring  beyond  discretion ;  a  bully. 

Hot  braves  like  thee  may  fight.  Dryden. 

4.  A  challenge ;  a  defiance  ;  bravado.     [Obs.] 

Demetrius,  thou  dost  overween  in  all ; 
And  so  in  this,  to  bear  me  down  with  braves.       Sliak. 
Brave,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Braved  (bravd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Braving.]     1.  To  encounter  with  courage  and 
fortitude ;  to  set  at  defiance  ;  to  defy ;  to  dare. 

These  I  can  brave,  but  those  I  can  not  bear.    Dryden. 
2.  To  adorn ;  to  make  fine  or  showy.     [Obs,] 
Thou  [a  tailor  whom  Grunio  was  browbeating]  hast  braved 
many  men ;  brave  not  me  ;  I  *li  neither  be  faced  nor  braved. 

Sliak. 

Brave'ly,  adv.  l.  in  a  brave  manner ;  courageously  ; 
gallantly ;  valiantly ;  splendidly  ;  nobly. 

2.  Finely ;  gaudily ;  gayly ;  showily. 

And  [she)  decked  herself  bravely  to  allure  the  eyes  of  all  men 
that  should  see  her.  Judith  x.  4. 

3.  Well ;  thrivingly ;  prosperously.     [Colloq.] 
Brave'ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  brave. 
Brav'er-y  (brav'er-y),  re.     [Cf.  F.  braverie.]     1.  The 

quality  of  being  brave ;  fearlessness ;  intrepidity. 
Remember,  sir,  my  liege,  ,  .  . 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  braving ;  defiance ;  bravado.     [Obs.] 
Reform,  then,  without  bravery  or  scandal  of  former  times  and 

persons.  Bacon. 

3.  Splendor ;  magnificence ;  showy  appearance ;  osten- 
tation ;  fine  dress. 

With  scarfs  and  fans  and  double  change  of  bravery.    Shak. 
Like  a  stately  ship  .  .  . 
With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim.        Milton. 

4.  A  showy  person ;  a  fine  gentleman ;  a  beau.     [Obs.] 

A  man  that  is  the  bravery  of  his  age.     jBcaii.  A-  Ft. 
Syn.  —  Courage  ;   lieroism  ;   intrepidity  ;   gallantry  ; 
valor ;  fearlessness ;  dauntlessness ;  hardihood ;  manful- 
ness.    See  Courage,  and  Heroism. 
Brav'lng  (braving),  re.    A  bravado ;  a  boast. 
With  so  proud  a  strain 
Of  threats  and  bravings.  Chapman. 

Brav'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  defiant  manner. 

Bra'VO  (bra'vo ;  277),  re.  ;  pi.  Bravoes  (-voz).    [It. 
See  Brave,  a.]   A  daring  villain ;  a  bandit;  one  who  sets 
law  at  defiance ;  a  professional  assassin  or  murderer. 
Safe  from  detection,  seize  the  unwary  prey, 
And  stab,  like  bravoes,  all  who  come  that  way.    ChurchiU. 

Bra'vo  (bra'vo),  interj.  [It.  See  Brave.]  Well  done ! 
excellent !  an  exclamation  expressive  of  applause. 

II  Bra-VU'ra  (brarvob'ra),  re.  [It.,  (properly)  bravery, 
spirit,  from  bravo.  See  Brave.]  (Miis.)  A  florid,  bril- 
hant  style  of  music,  written  for  effect,  to  show  the  range 
and  flexibility  of  a  singer's  voice,  or  the  technical  force 
and  skill  of  a  performer ;  virtuoso  music. 

Aria  di  bravura  (a're-a  de  bra-vob'ra)  [It.],  a  florid  air 
demanding  brilliant  execution. 

Brawl  (bral),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Brawled  (braid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.'n.  Brawling.]  [OE.  braulen  to  quarrel, 
boast,  brallen  to  cry,  make  a  noise ;  cf.  LG.  bralleii  to 
brag,  MHG.  pralen,  G.  prahlen,  F.  brailler  to  cry,  shout, 
Pr.  brailar,  braillar,  W.  bragal  to  vociferate,  brag.  Ar- 
mor, bragal  to  romp,  to  strut,  W.  broliaw  to  brag,  brawl 
boast.     VSS.]     1.  To  quarrel  noisily  and  outrageously. 

Let  a  man  that  is  a  man  consider  that  he  is  a  fool  that  brawl- 
eth  openly  with  his  wife.  Golden  Bake. 

2.  To  complain  loudly ;  to  scold. 


3.  To  make  a  loud  confused  noise,  ?.b  the  water  of  a 
rapid  stream  running  over  stones. 

Where  the  brook  brawls  along  the  painful  road.  Wordsworth. 

Syn.  — To  wrangle;  squabble;  contend. 

Brawl  (bral),  re.  A  noisy  quarrel ;  loud,  angry  con- 
tention ;  a  wrangle  ;  a  tumult ;  as,  a  drunken  brawl. 

His  sports  were  hindered  by  thy  brawls.  Sfiak, 

Syn.  — Noise;  quarrel;  uproar;  row;  tumult. 

Brawl,  n.  [I',  branle  a  sort  of  dance,  shake.  Cf. 
Brandish.]    A  kind  of  sprightly  dance.     [Obs.]      Shak. 

Brawl'er  (-er),  re.     One  that  brawls ;  a  wrangler. 

Common  brawler  (Law),  one  who  disturbs  a  neighbor- 
hood by  brawling  (and  is  therefore  indictable  at  common 
law  as  a  nuisance).  Wharton. 

Brawl'ing,  a.     l.  Quarreling ;  quarrelsome ;  noisy. 
She  is  an  irksome  brawling  scold.  Shak. 

2.  Making  a  loud  confused  noise.    See  Brawl,  v.  i.,  3. 
A  brawling  stream.  J.  C.  Shairp, 

Brawl'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  brawling  manner. 

Brawn  (bran),  re.  [OF.  braon  fleshy  part,  muscle, 
fr.  OHG.  brato  flesh,  G.  braten  roast  meat ;  akin  to  Icel. 
braS  flesh,  food  of  beasts,  AS.  brsede  roast  meat,  brsedan 
to  roast,  G.  braten,  and  possibly  to  E.  b7eed.]  1.  A 
muscle ;  flesh.     [Obs.] 

Formed  well  of  brawns  and  of  bones.        Chaucer. 

2.  Full,  strong  muscles,  esp.  of  the  arm  or  leg  ;  mus- 
cular strength  ;  a  protuberant  muscular  part  of  the 
body  ;  sometimes,  the  arm. 

Brawn  without  brain  is  t'nine.  Dryden* 

It  was  ordained  that  murtherers  should   be  brent  on  the 

brawn  of  the  left  hand.  £.  Hall. 

And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  withered  bi-awn.      Shak, 

3.  The  flesh  of  a  boar  ;  also,  the  salted  and  prepared 
flesh  of  a  boar. 

The  best  age  for  the  boar  is  from  two  to  five  years,  at  which 
time  it  is  best  to  geld  him,  or  sell  him  for  brawn,  Mortimer, 

4.  A  boar.     [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl 
Brawned  (brand),  a.    Brawny ;    strong ;   muscular. 

[Obs.]  "  Spenser. 

Brawn'er  (bran'er),  re.     A  boar  killed  for  the  table. 

Brawn'i-ness  (bran'i-nes),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  brawny.  Locke. 

Brawn'y  (-J'),  a.  Having  large,  strong  muscles ;  mus- 
cular;  fleshy  ;  strong.     "  Brawny  limhs."      W.  Irving. 

Syn.  — Muscular;  fleshy;  strong;  bulky;  sinewy; 
athletic  ;  stalwart ;  powerful ;  robust. 

Bras'y  (brSks'y),  re.  [Cf.  AS.  breac  rheum,  broc  sick- 
ness, Ir.  bracha  corruption.  Jamieson.]  1.  A  disease  of 
sheep.  The  term  is  variously  applied  in  different  local- 
ities.    [Scot.] 

2.  A  diseased  sheep,  or  its  mutton. 

Bray  (bra),  V.  t,  [imp.  &p.p.  Brayed  (brad) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Braying.]  [OE.  brayen,  OF.  breier,  F.  broyer,  to 
pound,  grind,  fr.  OHG.  brehhan  to  break.  See  Break.] 
To  pound,  beat,  rub,  or  grind  small  or  fine. 

Though  thou  shouldest  hray  a  fool  in  a  mortar, . . .  yet  will 
not  his  toolisliness  depart  from  him.  Prov.  xxvii.  22. 

Bray,  v.  i.  [OE.  brayen,  F.  braire  to  bray,  OF.  braire 
to  cry,  fr.  LL.  bragire  to  whinny ;  perh.  fr.  the  Celtic 
and  akin  to  E.  break;  or  perh.   of  imitative   origin.] 

1.  To  utter  a  loud,  harsh  cry,  as  an  ass. 

Laugh,  and  they 
Return  it  louder  than  an  ass  can  hray,       Dryden. 

2.  To  make  a  harsh,  grating,  or  discordant  noise. 

Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray  ?  Gray, 

Bray,  v.  t.  To  make  or  utter  with  a  loud,  discordant, 
or  harsh  and  grating  sound. 

Arms  on  armor  clashing,  brayed 
Horrible  discord.  Milton. 

And  varying  notes  the  war  pipes  brayed.    Sir  W.  Scott, 

Bray,  re.  The  harsh  cry  of  an  ass ;  also,  any  harsh, 
grating,  or  discordant  sound. 

The  bray  and  roar  of  multitudinous  London.    Jerrold, 

Bray,  re.  [OE.  braye,  brey,  brew,  eyebrow,  brow  of  a 
hill,  hill,  bank,  Scot,  bra,  brae,  bray,  fr.  AS.  brxw  eye- 
brow, influenced  by  the  allied  Icel.  bra  eyebrow,  bank, 
also  akin  to  AS.  brU  eyebrow.  See  Brow.]  A  bank; 
the  slope  of  a  hill ;  a  hiU.  See  Brae,  which  is  now  the 
usual  spelling.     [North  of  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Fairfax. 

Bray'er  (-er),  n.  An  implement  for  braying  and 
spreading  ink  in  hand  printing. 

Bray'er,  n.     One  that  brays  like  an  ass.  Pope. 

Bray'ing,  a.  Making  a  harsh  noise ;  blaring.  "  Bray- 
ing trumpets."  Shak. 

Braze  (braz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Brazed  (brazd)  ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  re.  Brazing.]  [F.  braser  to  solder,  fr.  Icel.  brasa 
to  harden  by  fire.  Cf.  Brass.]  1.  To  solder  with  hard 
solder,  esp.  with  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc ;  as,  to  braze 
the  seams  of  a  copper  pipe. 

2.  To  harden.     "Now  I  am  ironed  to  it."  Shak. 

Braze,  v.  t.  [AS.  brxsian,  fr.  brses  brass.  See  Brass.] 
To  cover  or  ornament  with  brass.  Chapman, 

Bra'zen  (bra'z'n),  a.  [OE.  brasen,  AS.  brsesen.  Sep 
Brass.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  made  of,  or  resembling,  brass. 

2.  Sounding  harsh  and  loud,  like  resounding  brass. 

3.  Impudent ;  immodest ;  shameless ;  having  a  front 
like  brass ;  as,  a  brazen  countenance. 

Brazen  age.  (a)  (Myth.)  The  age  of  war  and  lawlessness 
which  succeeded  the  silver  age.  (b)  (Archseol.)  See  un- 
der Bronze.  —  Brazen  sea  (Jewish  Antiq.),  a  large  laver  of 
brass,  placed  in  Solomon's  temple  for  the  use  of  the  priests. 

Bra'zen,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Brazened  (-z'nd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Brazening.]  To  carry  through  impudently 
or  shamelessly  ;  as,  to  brazen  the  matter  through. 

Sabina  brazened  it  out  before  Mrs.  Wygram,  but  inwardly  she 
was  resolved  to  be  a  good  deal  more  circumspect.         W,  Black. 

Bra'zen-hrowed'  (-broud'),  a.  Shamelessly  impu- 
dent. Sir  T.  Browne. 

Bra'zen-face'  (-fas'),  n,^  An  impudent  or  shameless 
person.     "  Well  said,  ftrozere/aee ;  hold  it  out."      Shak. 

Bra'zen-faced'  (fast'),  a.     impudent ;  shameless. 

Bra'zen-iv;  ^-dv.     in  a  bnld,  impudent  manner. 
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Bra'zen-neSS  (bra'z'n-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
I)8mg  brazen.  Johnson. 

Bra'zier  (bra'zher),  n.     Same  as  Brasier. 

II  Braz'l-let'tO  (braz'T-lSt'to),  n.  [Cf.  Pg,  &  Sp.  brasi- 
lete,  It.  brasiletto.']     See  Brazil  wood. 

Bra-zU'ian  (bra-zll'ynu),  ii.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Bra- 
zil. —  n.    A  native  or  an  inliabitant  of  Brazil. 

Brazilian  pebble.    See  Pebble,  n.,  2. 

Braz'Mln  (braz't-lTn),  re.  [Cf.  F.  bresiline.  See  Bra- 
zil.] {Chem.)\  substance  contained  in  both  Brazil  wood 
and  Sapan  wood,  from  which  it  is  extracted  as  a  yellow 
crystalline  substance  which  is  white  when  pure.  It  is  col- 
ored intensely  red  by  alkalies.     [Written  also  brezUin.'] 

Bra-zil'  nut'  (niSf).  (Bot.)  An  oily,  three-sided  nut, 
the  seed  of  the  Bertholletia  excelsa;  the  cream  nut. 

J^^Prom  eighteen  to  twenty-four  of  the  seeds  or 
"  nuts  "  grow  in  a  hard  and  nearly  globular  shell.  • 

Bra-Zll'  wood'  (w68d').  [OE.  bmsil,  LL.  brasile  (cf. 
Pg.  &  Sp.  bi-asiU  Pr.  bresil) ;  perh.  from  Sp.  or  Pg. 
brusa  a  live  coal  (cf.  Braze,  Brasier)  ;  or  Ar.  vars  plant 
for  dyeing  red  or  yellow.  This  name  was  given  to  the 
wood  from  its  color  ;  and  it  is  said  that  King  Emanuel, 
of  Portugal,  gave  the  name  Brazil  to  the  country  in 
South  America  on  account  of  its  producing  this  wood.] 

1.  The  wood  of  the  oriental  Caisnlpinia  Sapan  ;  —  so 
called  before  the  discovery  of  America. 

2.  A  very  heavy  wood  of  a  reddish  color,  imported 
from  Brazil  and  other  tropical  countries,  for  cabinet- 
work, and  for  dyeing.  The  best  is  the  heartwood  of  Cas;?- 
alpinia  ecliinala,  a  leguminous  tree;  but  other  trees  .also 
jield  it.  An  inferior  sort  comes  from  Jamaica,  the  tim- 
ber of  C.  Brmiliensis  and  C  crista.  This  is  often  dis- 
tinguished as  Brasileiio,  but  the  better  kind  is  also  fre- 
quently so  named. 

Breach  (brech),  «.  [OE.  brefce,  breche,  AS.  brice,  ge- 
brice,  gebrece  (in  comp.),  fr.  brecan  to  break;  akin  to 
Dan.  brsek,  MH6.  breche,  gap,  breach.  See  Break,  and 
cf.  Brake  (the  instrument),  Brack  a  break.]  1.  The 
act  of  breaking,  in  a  figurative  sense. 

2.  Specifically  :  A  breaking  or  infraction  of  a  law,  or 
of  any  obligation  or  tie  ;  violation  ;  non-fulfillment ;  as,  a 
breach  of  contract ;  a  breach  of  promise. 

3.  -4  gap  or  opening  made  by  breaking  or  battering, 
as  in  a  wall  or  fortification ;  the  space  between  the  parts 
of  a  solid  body  rent  by  violence  ;  a  break ;  a  rupture. 

Once  more  unto  the  hreacli,  dear  friends,  once  more  ; 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead.  Shak. 

4.  A  breaking  of  waters,  as  over  a  vessel ;  the  waters 
themselves ;  surge  ;  surf. 

The  Lord  hath  broken  forth  upon  mine  enemies  before  me, 
as  the  breach  of  waters.  2  Sam.  v.  20. 

A  clear  breach  implies  that  the  waves  roll  over  the  ves- 
sel without  breaking.  —  A  clean  breach  implies  that  every- 
thing on  deck  is  swept  away.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

5.  A  breaking  up  of  amicable  relations  ;  rupture. 

There  's  fallen  between  him  and  my  lord 
An  unkind  breach.  Shak. 

8.  A  bruise  ;  a  wound. 

Breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye.       Lev.  xxiv.  20. 

7.  {Med.)  A  hernia;  a  rupture. 

8.  A  breaking  out  upon  ;  an  assault. 

The  Lord  had  made  a  breach  upon  JJzza.  1  Chron.  xiii.  11. 
Breach  of  faith,  a  breaking,  or  a  failure  to  keep,  an  ex- 
pressed or  implied  promise  ;  a  betrayal  of  confidence  or 
trust. — Breach  of  the  peace,  disorderly  conduct,  disturb- 
ing the  public  peace.  —  Breach  of  privilege,  an  act  or 
default  in  violation  of  the  privilege  of  either  house  of 
Parliament,  of  Congress,  or  of  a  State  legislature,  as,  for 
instance,  by  false  swearing  before  a  committee.  Mozley. 
Abbott.  —  Breach  of  promise,  violation  of  one's  plighted 
word,  esp.  of  a  promise  to  marry. — Breach  of  trust,  vio- 
lation of  one's  duty  or  faith  in  a  matter  entrusted  to  one. 

Syn.  —  Rent ;  cleft ;  chasm ;  rift ;  aperture  ;  gap  ; 
break  ;  disruption ;  fracture  ;  rupture  ;  infraction ;  in- 
fringement ;  violation  ;  quarrel ;  dispute  ;  contention  ; 
■difference ;  misunderstanding. 

Breach,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Breached  (brecht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Breaching.]  To  make  a  breach  or  opening 
in ;  as,  to  breach  the  walls  of  a  city. 

Breach,  v.  i.  To  break  the  water,  aa  by  leaping  out ; 
—  said  of  a  whale. 

Breach'y  (-y ),  a.  Apt  to  break  fences  or  to  break  out 
■of  pasture ;  unruly ;  as,  breachy  cattle. 

Bread  (brgd),  v.  t.  [AS.  brsedan  to  make  broad,  to 
spread.     See  Broad,  a.]    To  spread.     [0J«.]  Ray. 

Bread  (brgd),  n.  [AS.  bread;  akin  to  OPries.  brad, 
OS.  brod,  D.  brood,  G.  brod,  brot,  Icel.  brauS,  Sw.  &  Dan. 
hrod.  The  root  is  probably  that  of  E.  brew.  V93.  See 
Brew.]  1.  An  article  of  food  made  from  flour  or  meal 
by  moistening,  kneading,  and  baking. 

11^°"  Raised  bread  is  made  with  yeast,  salt,  and  some- 
times a  little  butter  or  lard,  and  is  mixed  with  warm  milk 
or  water  to  form  the  dough,  which,  after  kneading,  is 
given  time  to  rise  before  baking.  —  Cream  of  tartar  bread 
is  raised  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  or  bicar- 
bonate (as  saleratus  or  ammonium  bicarbonate)  and  cream 
of  tartar  (acid  tartrate  of  ijotassium)  or  some  acid.  —Un- 
leavened bread  is  usually  mixed  vnHh  water  and  salt  only. 

Aerated  bread.  See  under  Aerated.  —  Bread  and  butter 
(fig.),  means  of  living.  [Colloq.]  —Brown  bread,  Indian 
bread,  Graham  bread,  Rye  and  Indian  bread.  See  Brown 
bread,  under  Brown.  —  Bread  tree.    See  Breadfeott. 

2.  Pood  ;  sustenance  ;  support  of  life,  in  general. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.       Matt.  vi.  11. 

Bread,  v.  t.  {Cookery)  To  cover  with  bread  crumbs, 
preparatory  to  cooking ;  as,  breaded  cutlets. 

Bread'bas'ket  (-bas'kSt),  n.  The  stomach.  IHu- 
morousl  S.  Foole. 

Bread'  corn'  (kSm').  Com  or  grain  of  which  bread 
is  made,  as  wheat,  rye,  etc. 

Bread'ed,  a.    Braided.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Bread'en  (br6d"n),  a.    Made  of  bread.    [iJ.] 


Breadfruit.     A  branch  with 
fruit  and  a  spike  of  flowers. 


Bread'frult'  (brgd'fruf),  n.  {Bol.)  1.  The  fruit  of 
a  tree  {Arlocarpus  incisa) 
found  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  esp.  the  South 
Sea  islands.  It  is  of  a 
roundish  form,  from  four 
to  six  or  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  and,  when 
baked,  somewhat  resem- 
bles bread,  and  is  eaten 
as  food,  whence  the  name. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  tree  itself , 
whicli  is  one  of  considera- 
ble size,  with  large,  lobed 
leaves.  Cloth  is  made 
from  the  bark,  and  the 
timber  is  used  for  many 
purposes.  Called  also 
breadfruit  tree  and  bread 
tree. 

Breadless,  a.    Without  bread  ;  destitute  of  food. 
Plump  peers  and  ftreadlcss  bards  alike  are  dull.     F.  Whiteliead. 

Bread'root'  (-roof),  n.  (Bot.)  The  root  of  a  legumi- 
nous plant  (Psoralea  esculenta),  found  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  is  usually  oval  in  form,  and  abounds  in 
farmaceous  matter,  affording  sweet  and  palatable  food. 

IB^*^  It  is  the  Pomme  blanche  of  Canadian  voyageurs. 

Bread'stuff'  (-stiSf),  n.  Grain,  flour,  or  meal  of 
which  bread  is  made. 

Breadth  (brSdth),_TO.  [OE.  brede,  breede,  whence 
later  bredethe,  AS.  brxdu,  fr.  brad  broad.    See  Broad,  a.] 

1.  Distance  from  side  to  side  of  any  surface  or  thing ; 
measure  across,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  length  ;  width. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  The  quality  of  having  the  colors  and 
shadows  broad  and  massive,  and  the  arrangement  of  ob- 
jects such  as  to  avoid  too  great  multiplicity  of  details, 
producing  an  impression  of  largeness  and  simple  gran- 
deur ;  —  called  also  breadth  of  effect. 

Breadth  of  coloring  is  a  prominent  character  in  the  painting 
of  all  great  masters.  Weale. 

Breadth'less,  a.    Without  breadth. 

Breadth'ways  (-waz),  adv.    Breadthwise.     Whewell. 

Breadth'wise  (-wtz),  adv.  In  the  direction  of  the 
breadth. 

Bread'win'ner  (brSd'wTn'ner),  n.  The  member  of  a 
family  whose  labor  supplies  the  food  of  the  family ;  one 
who  works  for  his  living.  H.  Spencer. 

Break  (brak),  v.  t.  [imp.  Broke  (brok),  (Obs.  Brake)  ; 
p.  p.  Broken  (bro'k'n),  (Obs  Broke)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Breaking.]  [OE.  breken,  AS.  brecan;  akin  to  OS.  bre- 
kan,  D.  breken,  OHG.  brehhan,  G.  brechen,  Icel.  braka 
to  creak,  Sw.  braka,  brakka,  to  crack,  Dan.  brxkke  to 
break,  Goth,  brikan  to  break,  L.  frangere.  Cf.  Brat  to 
pound,  Breach,  Fragile.]  1.  To  strain  apart ;  to  sever 
by  fracture ;  to  divide  with  violence ;  as,  to  break  a  rope 
or  chain ;  to  break  a  seal ;  to  break  an  axle ;  to  break 
rocks  or  coal ;  to  break  a  lock.  Stiak. 

2.  To  lay  open  as  by  breaking ;  to  divide ;  as,  to 
break  a  package  of  goods. 

3.  To  lay  open,  as  a  purpose  ;  to  disclose,  divulge,  or 
communicate. 

Katharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me.  Shak. 

4.  To  infringe  or  violate,  as  an  obligation,  law,  or 
promise. 

Out,  out,  hyena  !  these  are  thy  wonted  arts  .  .  . 
To  break  all  faith,  all  vows,  deceive,  betray.         Milton. 
B.  To  interrupt ;  to  destroy  the  continuity  of  ;  to  dis- 
solve or  terminate ;  as,  to  break  sUence ;  to  break  one's 
sleep ;  to  break  one's  journey. 

Go,  release  them,  Ariel ; 
My  charms  I  '11  break,  their  senses  1  '11  restore.      Shak. 

6.  To  destroy  the  completeness  of ;  to  remove  a  part 
from  ;  as,  to  break  a  set. 

7.  To  destroy  the  arrangement  of ;  to  throw  into  dis- 
order ;  to  pierce  ;  as,  the  cavalry  were  not  able  to  break 
the  British  squares. 

8.  To  shatter  to  pieces  ;  to  reduce  to  fragments. 

The  victim  broke  in  pieces  the  musical  instruments  with 
which  he  had  solaced  the  hours  of  captivity.  Prescott. 

9.  To  exchange  for  other  money  or  currency  of  smaller 
denominations ;  as,  to  break  a  five  dollar  bill. 

10.  To  destroy  the  strength,  firmness,  or  consistency 
of ;  as,  to  break  flax. 

11.  To  weaken  or  impair,  as  health,  spirits,  or  mind. 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state.        Shak. 

12.  To  diminish  the  force  of ;  to  lessen  the  shock  of, 
as  a  fall  or  blow. 

I  'U  rather  leap  down  first,  and  break  your  fall.    Dryden. 

13.  To  impart,  as  news  or  information ;  to  broach  ;  — 
with  to,  and  often  with  a  modifying  word  implying  some 
reserve  ;  as,  to  break  the  news  gently  to  the  vridow  ;  to 
break  a  purpose  cautiously  to  a  friend. 

14.  To  tame ;  to  reduce  to  subjection  ;  to  make  tract- 
able ;  to  discipline ;  as,  to  break  a  horse  to  the  harness 
or  saddle.     "  To  break  a  coif."  Spenser. 

Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute  ?     Shak. 

15.  To  destroy  the  financial  credit  of ;  to  make  bank- 
rupt ;  to  ruin. 

With  arts  like  these  rich  Matho,  when  he  speaks. 
Attracts  all  fees,  and  little  lawyers  breaks.  Dnjden. 

16.  To  destroy  the  official  character  and  standing  of  ; 
to  cashier ;  to  dismiss. 

1  see  a  great  ofRcer  broken.  Swift. 

With  prepositions  or  adverbs  :  — 

To  break  down,  (a)  To  crush ;  to  overwhelm  ;  as,  to  break 
down  one's  strength  ;  to  break  down  opposition,  (b)  To 
remove,  or  open  a  way  through,  by  breaking ;  as,  to 
break  down  a  door  or  wall.  —  To  break  in.  (a)  To  force  in  ; 
as,  to  break  in  a  door.  {!•)  To  train  ;  to  discipline ;  as,  a 
horse  well  broken  in.  —  To  break  of,  to  rid  of  ;  to  cause  to 
abandon  ;    as,  to  break  one  of  a  haljit.  —  To  break  off.  (a) 


To  separate  by  breaking ;  as,  to  break  off  a  twig,  (b)  To 
stop  suddenly :  to  abandon.  "  Break  off  thy  sins  by 
righteousness.'*  Dan.  iv.  27.  —  To  break  open,  to  open  by 
breaking.  "Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open." 
Shak.  —  To  break  out,  to  take  or  force  out  by  breaking  ; 
as,  to  break  out  a  pane  of  glass.—  To  break  out  a  cargo,  to 
unstow  a  cargo,  so  as  to  unload  it  easily.  —  To  break 
through,  (a)  To  make  an  opening  through,  as  by  violence 
or  tlie  force  of  gravity  ;  to  pass  violently  through  ;  as,  to 
break  through  the  enemy's  lines ;  to  break  through  the 
ice.    (b)  To  disregard  ;  as,  to  break  through  all  ceremony. 

—  To  break  up.  (a)  To  separate  into  parts  ;  to  plow  (new 
or  fallow  ground).  '^Break  up  this  capon.''  Shak. 
"Break  up  your  fallow  ground."  Jer.  iv.  3.  (fc)  To  dis- 
solve ;  to  put  an  end  to.  ''''Break  up  the  court."  Shak. 
To  break  (one)  all  up,  to  unsettle  or  disconcert  completely ; 
to  upset.    [ColloqJ] 

With  an  immediate  object :  — 

To  break  the  back,  (a)  To  dislocate  the  backbone; 
hence,  to  disable  totally,  (b)  To  get  through  the  worst 
part  of ;  as,  to  break  the  back  of  a  difficult  undertaking. 

—  To  break  bulk,  to  destroy  the  entirety  of  a  load  by  re- 
moving a  portion  of  it ;  to  begin  to  unload  ;  also,  to  trans- 
fer in  detail,  as  from  boats  to  cars.  —  To  break  cover,  to 
burst  forth  from  a  protecting  concealment,  as  game  when 
hunted.  —  To  break  a  deer  or  stag,  to  cut  it  up  and  ajipor- 
tion  the  parts  among  those  entitled  to  a  share.  —  To  break 
fast,  to  partake  of  food  after  abstinence.  See  Break- 
fast. —  To  break  ground,  (a)  To  open  the  earth  as  for 
planting ;  to  commence  excavation,  as  for  building,  siege 
operations,  and  the  like  ;  as,  to  break  ground  for  a  foun- 
dation, a  canal,  or  a  railroad.  (6)  Fig.  :  To  begin  to  exe- 
cute any  plan,  (c)  (Navt.)  To  release  the  anchor  from 
the  bottom.  —  To  break  the  heart,  to  crush  or  overwhelm 
(one)  with  grief.— To  break  a  house  (ioitO,  to  remove  or 
set  aside  with  violence  .and  a  felonious  intent  any  part  of 
a  house  or  of  the  f astenmgs  provided  to  secure  it.  —  To 
break  the  ice,  to  get  through  first  difficulties;  to  over- 
come obstacles  and  make  a  beginning  ;  to  introduce  a  sub- 
ject. —  To  break  Jail,  to  escape  from  confinement  in  jail, 
usually  by  forcible  means.  —  To  break  a  Jest,  to  utter  a 
jest.  Patroclus  .  .  .  the  livelong  day  breaks  scurril 
jests."  Shak.  —  To  break  joints,  to  lay  or  arrange  bricks, 
shingles,  etc.,  so  that  the  joints  in  one  course  shall  not 
coincide  with  those  in  the  preceding  course.  —  To  break  a, 
lance,  to  engage  in  a  tilt  or  contest.  —  To  break  the  neck, 
to  dislocate  the  joints  of  the  neck.  —  To  break  no  squares, 
to  create  no  trouble.  [Obs.]—1o  break  a  path,  road,  etc., 
to  open  a  way  through  obstacles  by  force  or  labor.  —  To 
break  upon  a  wheel,  to  execute  or  torture,  as  a  criminal 
by  stretching  him  upon  a  wheel,  and  breaking  his  limbs 
with  an  iron  bar  ;  —  a  mode  of  punishment  formerly  em- 
ployed in  some  countries.  —  To  break  wind,  to  give  vent 
to  wind  from  the  anus. 

Syn.  —  To  dispart ;  rend :  tear ;  shatter  ;  batter ;  vio- 
late ;  infringe ;  demolish ;  destroy ;  burst ;  dislocate. 

Break  (brak),  V.  i.  1.  To  come  apart  or  divide  into 
two  or  more  pieces,  usually  with  suddenness  and  vio- 
lence ;  to  part ;  to  burst  asunder. 

2.  To  open  spontaneously,  or  by  pressure  from  within, 
as  a  bubble,  a  tumor,  a  seed  vessel,  a  bag. 

Else  the  bottles  break,  and  the  wine  runneth  out.  Matt.  ix.  17. 

3.  To  burst  forth ;  to  make  its  way  ;  to  come  to  view 
to  appear ;  to  dawn. 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled.  Shah. 

And  from  the  turf  a  fountain  broke. 
And  gurgled  at  our  feet.  Wordswqrth. 

4.  To  burst  forth  violently,  as  a  storm. 

The  clouds  are  still  above  ;  and,  while  I  speak, 

A  second  deluge  o'er  our  heads  may  tireak.       Dryden. 

5.  To  open  up  ;  to  be  scattered  ;  to  be  dissipated  ;  as, 
the  clouds  are  breaking. 

At  length  the  darkness  begins  to  break.    Macaulay, 

6.  To  become  weakened  in  constitution  or  faculties ; 
to  lose  health  or  strength. 

See  how  the  dean  begins  to  break; 

Poor  gentleman  1  he  droops  apace.  Swifl. 

7.  To  be  crushed,  or  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  or 
grief ;  as,  my  heart  is  breaking. 

8.  To  fail  in  business  ;  to  become  bankrupt. 

He  that  puts  all  upon  adventures  doth  oftentimes  break,  and 
come  to  poverty.  Bacon. 

9.  To  make  an  abrupt  or  sudden  change ;  to  change 
the  gait ;  as,  to  break  into  a  run  or  gallop. 

10.  To  fail  in  musical  quality ;  as,  a  singer's  voice 
breaks  when  it  is  strained  beyond  its  compass  and  a 
tone  or  note  is  not  completed,  but  degenerates  into  an 
unmusical  sound  instead.  Also,  to  change  in  tone,  as  a 
boy's  voice  at  puberty. 

11.  To  fall  out ;  to  terminate  friendship. 

To  break  upon  the  score  of  danger  or  expense  is  to  be  mean 
and  narrow-spirited.  Collier. 

With  prepositions  or  adverbs  :  — 

To  break  away,  to  disengage  one's  self  abruptly;  to 
come  or  go  away  against  resistance. 

Fear  me  not,  man  ;  I  will  not  break  away.  Shak. 

—  To  break  down,  (a)  To  come  down  by  breaking ;  as,  the 
coach  broke  down,    (b)  To  fail  in  any  undertaking. 

He  had  broken  down  almost  at  the  outset.    Thackeray. 

—  To  break  forth,  to  issue ;  to  come  out  suddenly,  as 
sound,  light,  etc.  "  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as 
the  morning. "  Jsa.  Iviii.  8 ;  —  often  with  into  in  express- 
ing or  giving  vent  to  one's  feeUngs.  "  Break  forth  into 
singing,  ye  mountains."  Isa.  xliv.  23. —  To  break  from, 
to  go  away  from  abruptly. 

Thus  radiant  from  the  circling  crowd  he  broke.    Dri/dfn. 

—  To  break  into,  to  enter  by  breaking  ;  as,  to  break  into  a 
house.  —  To  break  in  upon,  to  enter  or  approach  violently 
or  unexpectedly.  "  This,  this  is  he ;  softly  awhile ;  let  us 
not Jreo^m;;;)OHhim."  jl/» Wore. —To  break  loose.  (<i)To 
extricate  one's  self  forcibly.  "  Who  would  not,  finding 
way,  break  loose  from  hell  Y  "  ililtoti.  (?>)  To  cast  oil  re- 
straint, as  of  morals  or  propriety.  —To  break  off.  (a)  To 
become  separated  by  rupture,  or  witli  suddenness  and 
violence,  (o)  To  desist  or  cease  suddenly.  "  Nay,  forward, 
old  man  ;  donot  break  off  no."  Shak.  — To  break  off  from, 
to  desist  from ;  to  abandon,  as  a  habit.  —  To  break  out.  (a) 
To  burst  forth  ;  to  escape  from  restraint ;  to  .ipiH'ar  sud. 
denly,  as  a  fire  or  an  epidemic.     "  For  in  tho  wilderness 
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shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert."  Isa. 
ixxv.  6.  (b)  To  show  itself  in  cutaneous  eruptions  ;  — 
said  of  a  disease,  (c)  To  have  a  rash  or  eruption  on  the 
skin  ;  —  said  of  a  patient.  —  To  break  over,  to  overflow ; 
to  go  beyond  limits.  —  To  break  up.  (o)  To  become  sepa- 
rated into  parts  or  fragments :  as,  the  ice  breaks  up  in 
the  rivers ;  the  wreck  will  break  up  in  the  next  storm. 
(b)  To  disperse.  "  The  company  breaks  ttj}."  I-  Walts.  — 
To  break  upon,  to  discover  itself  suddenly  to  ;  to  dawn 
upon.  —  To  break  with.  («)  To  fall  out ;  to  sever  one's  re- 
lations with;  to  part  friendship.  "It  can  not  be  the 
Volsces  dare  break  with  us."  Shak.  "If  she  did  not 
Intend  to  marry  Clive,  she  should  have  broken  with  liim 
altogether."  Thackeray.  (6)  To  come  to  an  explanation  ; 
to  enter  into  conference  ;  to  speak.  [Obs.]  "lyiiM.  break 
with  her  and  with  her  father."  Shak. 

Break  (brak),  n.  [See  Break,  v.t.,  and  cf .  Brake  (the 
instnunent),  Breach,  Brack  a  crack.]  1.  An  opening 
made  by  fracture  or  disruption. 

2.  An  interruption  of  continuity ;  change  of  direction ; 
as,  a  break  in  a  wall ;  a  break  in  the  deck  of  a  ship. 
Specifically :  (a)  (Arch.)  A  projection  or  recess  from  the 
face  of  a  building.  (6)  (Elec.)  An  opening  or  displace- 
ment in  the  circuit,  interrupting  the  electrical  current. 

3.  An  interruption  ;  a  pause ;  as,  a  break  in  friendship  ; 
a  break  in  the  conversation. 

4.  An  interruption  in  continuity  in  writing  or  print- 
ing, as  where  there  is  an  omission,  an  unfilled  line,  etc. 

All  modern  trash  is 
Set  forth  with  numerous  breaks  and  dashes.        Swift. 

5.  The  first  appearing,  as  of  light  in  the  morning ;  the 
dawn ;  as,  the  break  of  day ;  the  break  of  dawn. 

6.  A  large  four-wheeled  carriage,  having  a  straight 
body  and  calash  top,  with  the  driver's  seat  in  front  and 
the  footman's  behind. 

7.  A  device  for  checking  motion,  or  for  measuring  fric- 
tion.   See  Brake,  «.,  9  &  10. 

8.  {Teleg.)  See  Commutator. 

Break'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  broken. 

Break'age  (-aj),  n.  1.  The  act  of  breaking ;  a  break ; 
a  breaking ;  also,  articles  broken. 

2.  An  allowance  or  compensation  for  things  broken 
accidentally,  as  in  transportation  or  use. 

Break'bone'  fe'ver  (brak'bon'  fe'ver).  (Med.)  See 
Densue. 

Break'-clr'cait  (-ser'kit),  n.  (Elec.)  A  key  or  other 
device  for  breaking  an  electrical  circuit. 

Break'down'  (-doun'),  n.  1.  The  act  or  result  of 
breaking  down,  as  of  a  carriage  ;  downfall. 

2.  (a)  A  noisy,  rapid,  shuffling  dance  engaged  in  com- 
petitively by  a  number  of  persons  or  pairs  in  succession, 
as  among  the  colored  people  of  the  Southern  United 
States,  and  so  called,  perhaps,  because  the  exercise  is 
continued  until  most  of  those  who  take  part  in  it  break 
down,  (b)  Any  rude,  noisy  dance  performed  by  shuf- 
fling the  feet,  usually  by  one  person  at  a  time.     [_U.  S.'] 

Don't  clear  out  when  the  quadrilles  are  over,  for  we  are  Koing 
to  have  a  breakdown  to  wind  up  with.  yew  Kny.  Tales. 

Bieak'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  breaks. 
I  'II  be  no  breaker  of  the  law.  Shak. 

2.  Specifically  :  A  machine  for  breaking  rocks,  or  for 
breaking  coal  at  the  mines ;  also,  the  buUding  in  which 
such  a  machine  is  placed. 

3.  (Naut. )  A  small  water  cask.  ToUen. 

4.  A  wave  breaking  into  foam  against  the  shore,  or 
against  a  sand  bank,  or  a  rock  or  reef  near  the  surface. 

The  breakers  were  right  beneath  her  bows.    Lovgfellow. 

Break'fast  (brgk'fast),  n.  [Break  +/os<.]  1.  The  first 

meal  in  the  day,  or  that  which  is  eaten  at  the  first  meal. 

A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector.  Shak. 

2.  A  meal  after  fasting,  or  food  in  general. 

The  wolves  will  get  a  breakfast  by  my  death.    Dnjden. 

Break'fast,  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Breakfasted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Breakfastinq.]  To  break  one's  fast  in  the 
morning  ;  to  eat  the  first  meal  in  the  day. 

First,  sir,  I  read,  and  then  I  breakfast.  Prior, 

Break'fast,  v.  t.    To  furnish  with  breakfast.     Sfilton. 

Break'man  (brak'man),  n.     See  Brakeman. 

Break'neck'  (-nek'),  n.  1.  A  fall  that  breaks  the  neck. 

2.  A  steep  place  endangering  the  neck. 

Break'neck',  a.  Producing  danger  of  a  broken  neck  ; 
as,  breakneck  speed. 

Break'-up'  (-iip'),  «•  Disruption ;  a  separation  and 
dispersion  of  the  parts  or  members ;  as,  a  break-up  of  an 
assembly  or  dinner  party ;  a  break-up  of  the  government. 

Break'wa'ter  (-wa'ter),  n.  Any  structure  or  contriv- 
ance, as  a  mole,  or  a  wall  at  the  mouth  of  a  harbor,  to 
break  the  force  of  waves,  and  afford  protection  from  their 
violence. 

Bream  (brem),  n.  [OE.  breme,  brem,  F.  breme,  OF. 
bresme,  of  German 
origin ;  cf .  OHG. 
brahsema,  brah- 
sina,  OLG.  bres- 
semo,  G.  brassen. 
Cf.      Brasse.] 

1.  (Zool.)  A 
European  fresh- 
water cyprinoid 
fish  of  the  genus 
Abramis,  little 
valued  as  food. 
Several  species  are 
known. 

2.  (Zool.)  An  American  fresh-water  fish,  of  various 
species  of  Pomotis  and  allied  genera,  which  are  also 
called  sunflshes  and  pondfishes.     See  Pondfish. 

3.  (Zool.)  A  marine  sparoid  fish  of  the  genus  Pagel- 
lus,  and  allied  genera.     See  Sea  bream. 

Bream,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  BEEAirED  (bremd);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Breamino.]  [Cf .  Broom,  and  G.  ein  schiff 
trennen.l  (Naut.)  To  clean,  as  a  ship's  bottom  of  ad- 
herent shells,  seaweed,  etc.,  by  the  application  of  fire 
and  scraping. 
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Breast  (brBst),  n.  [OE.  brest,  breast,  AS.  breSst ;  akin 
to  Icel.  brjost,  Sw.  brost,  Dan.  bryst,  Goth,  brusts,  OS. 
briost,  D.  borst,  G.  brust.']  1.  The  fore  part  of  the  body, 
between  the  neck  and  the  belly  ;  the  chest ;  as,  the 
breast  of  a  man  or  of  a  horse. 

2.  Either  one  of  the  protuberant  glands,  situated  on 
the  front  of  the  chest  or  thorax  in  the  female  of  man  and 
of  some  other  mammalia,  in  which  milk  is  secreted  for 
the  nourishment  of  theyoimg;  a  mamma;  a  teat. 

Jly  brother,  that  sucked  the  breasts  of  my  mother.  Cant.  viii.  1. 

3.  Anything  resembling  the  human  breast,  or  bosom  ; 
the  front  or  forward  part  of  anything ;  as,  a  chimney 
breast;  a  plow  breast;  the  breast  of  a  hill. 

Mountains  on  whose  barren  breast 

The  laboring  clouds  do  often  rest.  Milton. 

4.  (Mining)  (a)  The  face  of  a  coal  working,  (b)  The 
front  of  a  furnace. 

5.  The  seat  of  consciousness  ;  the  repository  of 
thought  and  self-consciousness,  or  of  secrets  ;  the  seat 
of  the  affections  and  passions  ;  the  heart. 

He  has  a  loyal  breast.  Shak. 

6.  The  power  of  singing  ;  a  musical  voice  ;  —  so  called, 
probably,  from  the  connection  of  the  voice  with  the 
lungs,  which  lie  within  the  breast.     [Obs.'] 

By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent  breast.       Shak. 

Breast  drill,  a  portable  drilling  machine,  provided  with 
a  breastplate,  for  forcing  the  drill  against  the  work.  — 
Breast  pang.  See  Angina  pectoris,  under  Angina.  —  To 
make  a  clean  breast,  to  disclose  the  secrets  which  weigh 
upon  one  ;  to  make  full  confession. 

Breast,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Breasted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Breasted.]  To  meet,  with  the  breast ;  to  struggle  with 
or  oppose  manfully ;  as,  to  breast  the  storm  or  waves. 

The  court  breasted  the  popular  current  by  sustaining  the  de- 
murrer. Wirt. 

To  breast  np  a  hedge,  to  cut  the  face  of  it  on  one  side  so 
as  to  lay  bare  the  principal  upright  stems  of  the  plants. 

Bieasfband'  (-bSnd'),  n.  A  band  for  the  breast. 
Specifically  :  (Kaitt.)  A  band  of  canvas,  or  a  rope,  fas- 
tened at  both  ends  to  the  rigging,  to  support  the  man  who 
heaves  the  lead  in  sounding. 

Breasfbeam'  (brSst'bem'),  n.  (Mach.)  The  front 
transverse  beam  of  a  locomotive. 

Breast'bone'  (brgsf  bon'),  n.  The  bone  of  the  breast ; 
the  sternum. 

Breast'-deep'  (brSst'dep'),  a.  Deep  as  from  the  breast 
to  the  feet ;  as  high  as  the  breast. 

Set  him  breast-deep  in  earth,  and  famish  him.      Shak. 

Breast'ed,  a.  Having  a  breast;  —  used  in  composi- 
tion with  qualifying  words,  in  either  a  literal  or  a  meta- 
phorical sense  ;  as,  a  s,mg\&-breasted  coat. 

The  close  minister  is  buttoned  up,  and  the  brave  officer  open- 
breasted,  on  these  occasions.  Spectator. 

Breast'fast'  (-fast'),  n.  (Naut.)  A  large  rope  to  fasten 
the  midship  part  of  a  ship  to  a  wharf,  or  to  another 
vessel. 

Breast'helght'  C-hlf),  n.  The  interior  slope  of  a  for- 
tification, against  which  the  garrison  lean  in  firing. 

Breast'-hlgh'  (-hi'),  a.    High  as  the  breast. 

Breast'hOOk'  (-hook'),  n.  (Naut.)  A  thick  piece  of 
timber  in  the  form  of"  a  knee,  placed  across  the  stem  of  a 
ship  to  strengthen  the  fore  part  and  unite  the  bows  on 
each  side.  Totten. 

Breast'lng,  n.  (Mach. )  The  curved  chaimel  in  which 
a  breast  wheel  turns.  It  is  closely  adapted  to  the  curve 
of  the  wheel  through  about  a  quarter  of  its  circumfer- 
ence, and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  water  until  it  has 
spent  its  force  upon  the  wheel.    See  Breast  wheel. 

Breasfknot'  (brSst'nSf),  n.  A  knot  of  ribbons  worn 
on  the  breast.  Addison. 

Breast'pin'  (brSst'pin'),  n.  A  pin  worn  on  the  breast 
for  a  fastening,  or  for  ornament ;  a  brooch. 

Breast'plate'  (brSsf  plaf ),  n.  1.  A  plate  of  metal 
covering  the  breast  as  defensive  armor. 

Before  his  old  rusty  breastplate  could  be  scoured,  and  his 
cracked  headpiece  mended.  Swift. 

2.  A  piece  against  which  the  workman  presses  his 
breast  in  operating  a  breast  drill,  or  other  similar  tool. 

3.  A  strap  that  runs  across  a  horse's  breast.  Ash. 

4.  (Jewish  Antiq. )  A  part  of  the  vestment  of  the  high 
priest,  worn  upon  the  front  of  the  ephod.  It  was  a  dou- 
ble piece  of  richly  embroidered  stuff,  a  span  square,  set 
with  twelve  precious  stones,  on  which  were  engraved  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.     See  Ephod. 

Breast'ploW      1  (brSst'plou'),  n.    A  kind   of  plow, 

Breast'plOUgh'  I  driven  by  the  breast  of  the  work- 
man ;  —  used  to  cut  or  pare  turf. 

Breast'rail'  (-ral'),  n.  The  upper  rail  of  any  parapet 
of  ordinary  height,  as  of  a  balcony  ;  the  railing  of  a  quar- 
ter-deck, etc. 

Breast'rope'  (brest'rop'),  re.    See  Breastband. 

Breast'sum'mer  (-siim'mer),  n.  (Arch.)  A  summer 
or  girder  extending  across  a  building  flush  with,  and  sup- 
porting, the  upper  part  of  a  front  or  external  wall ;  a 
long  lintel ;  a  girder ;  —  used  principally  above  shop  win- 
dows.    [Written  also  brestsummer  and  bres summer. 2 

Breast'  wheel'  (bresf  hwel').  A  water  wheel,  on 
which  the  stream 
of  water  strikes 
neither  so  high  as 
in  the  overshot 
wheel,  nor  so  low 
as  in  the  under- 
shot, but  generally 
at  about  half  the 
height  of  the 
wheel,  being  kept 
in  contact  with  it 
by  the  breasting. 
The  water  acts  on 
the  float  boards 
partly  by  impulse, 
partly  by  its  weight, 


Section  of  Breast  "Wheel. 


Breast'WOrk'  (brSst'wflrk'),  «.  l.  (Fort.)  A  defen- 
sive work  of  moderate  height,  hastily  thrown  up,  of  earth 
or  other  material. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  railing  on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle. 

Breath  (brSth),  n.  [OE.  breth,  breelh,  AS.  brieS  odor, 
scent,  breath  ;  cf.  OHG.  bradam  steam,  vapor,  breath, 
G.  brodem,  and  possibly  E.  Brawn,  and  Breed.]  1.  The 
air  inhaled  and  exhaled  in  respiration ;  air  which,  in  the 
process  of  respiration,  has  parted  with  oxygen  and  has 
received  carbonic  acid,  aqueous  vapor,  warmth,  etc. 

Melted  as  breath  into  the  wind.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  breathing  naturally  or  freely;  the  power 
or  capacity  to  breathe  freely ;  as,  I  am  out  of  breath. 

3.  The  power  of  respiration,  and  hence,  life.       Hood. 

Thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die.    Ps.  civ.  29, 

4.  Time  to  breathe  ;  respite  ;  pause. 

Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause.  Shak. 

6.  A  single  respiration,  or  the  time  of  making  it ;  a 
single  act ;  an  instant. 

He  smiles  and  he  frowns  in  a  breath.  Dryden. 

6.  Fig. :  That  which  gives  or  strengthens  life. 

The  earthquake  voice  of  victory. 

To  thee  the  breath  of  life.  Byron. 

7.  A  single  word ;  the  slightest  effort ;  a  trifle. 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made.    Goldsmith. 

8.  A  very  slight  breeze  ;  air  in  gentle  motion. 
Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer's  sea, 

"When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its  surface.    Addison. 

9.  Fragrance ;  exhalation  ;  odor  ;  perfume.  Tennyson. 

The  breath  of  flowers.  Bacon. 

10.  Gentle  exercise,  causing  a  quicker  respiration. 

An  after  dinner's  breath.  Shak. 

Oot  of  breath,  breathless ;  exhausted ;  breathing  with 
difficulty. — Under  one's  breath,  in  low  tones. 
'  Breath'a-ble  (breth'^b'l),  a.  Such  as  can  be  breathed. 

Breath'a-ble-ness,  n.    State  of  being  breathable. 

Breathe  (breth),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Breathed 
(brethd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Breathing.]   [From  Breath.] 

1.  To  respire  ;  to  inhale  and  exhale  air ;  hence,  to 
live.     "I  am  in  health,  lirea^Ae."  Shak. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  ?    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  take  breath ;  to  rest  from  action. 

Well  1  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it  again  I  Shak. 

3.  To  pass  like  breath,  noiselessly  or  gently ;  to  exhale ; 
to  emanate  ;  to  blow  gently. 

The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly.  Shak. 

There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore."    Byron. 

Breathe,  v.  t.    1.  To  inhale  and  exhale  in  the  process 

of  respiration  ;  to  respire. 

To  view  the  light  of  heaven,  and  breathe  the  vital  air.    Dryden, 

2.  To  inject  by  breathing ;  to  infuse  ;  —  with  into. 

Able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone.  Shak. 

And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 

and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.  Gen.  ii.  7. 

3.  To  emit  or  utter  by  the  breath ;  to  utter  softly  ;  to 
whisper  ;  as,  to  breathe  a  voW. 

He  softly  breathed  thy  name.  Dryden. 

Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son.  Shak. 

4.  To  exhale  ;  to  emit,  as  breath ;  as,  the  flowers 
breathe  odors  or  perfumes. 

6.  To  express  ;  to  manifest ;  to  give  forth. 

Other  articles  breathe  the  same  severe  spirit.     Milner. 

6.  To  act  upon  by  the  breath  ;  to  cause  to  sound  by 
breathing.     "They  6?"eo<Ae  the  flute."  Prior. 

7.  To  promote  free  respiration  in ;  to  exercise. 

And  every  man  should  beat  thee.  I  think  thou  wast  created 
for  men  to  breathe  themselves  upon  thee.  Shak. 

8.  To  suffer  to  take  breath,  or  recover  the  natural 
breathing ;  to  rest ;  as,  to  breathe  a  horse. 

A  moment  breathed  his  panting  steed.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

9.  To  put  out  of  breath  ;  to  exhaust. 

Mr.  Tulkinghom  arrives  in  his  turret  room,  a  little  breathed 
by  the  journey  up.  Dickens. 

10.  (Phonetics)  To  utter  without  vocality,  as  the  non- 
vocal  consonants. 

The  same  sound  may  be  pronounced  either  breat/ied,  voiced, 
or  whispered.  H.  Sweet. 

Breathed  elements,  being  already  voiceless,  remain  unchanged 
[in  whispering].  H.  Sweet, 

To  breathe  again,  to  take  breath ;  to  feel  a  sense  of  re- 
lief, as  from  danger,  responsibility,  or  press  of  business. 
—  To  breathe  one's  last,  to  die;  to, expire.  —  To  breathe  a 
vein,  to  open  a  vein ;  to  let  blood.  Dryden. 

Breath'er  (breth 'er),  re.  1.  One  who  breathes.  Hence: 
(a)  One  who  lives,  (b)  One  who  utters,  (c)  One  who 
animates  or  inspires. 

2.  That  which  puts  one  out  of  breath,  as  violent  exer- 
cise.    [CoUoq.'] 

Breath'ful  (breth'ful),  a.  Pull  of  breath;  full  ot 
odor ;  fragrant.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

Breath'ing  (breth'Ing),  re.  1.  Respiration  ;  the  act  ot 
inhaling  and  exhaling  air. 

Subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing.         JTelmoth, 

2.  Air  in  gentle  motion. 

3.  Any  gentle  influence  or  operation ;  inspiration  ;  as, 
the  breathings  of  the  Spirit. 

4.  Aspiration;  secret  prayer.  "Earnest  desires  and 
breathings  after  that  blessed  state."  Tillotson, 

5.  Exercising ;  promotion  of  respiration. 

Here  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too; 
And  I  have  heard,  you  knights  of  Tyre 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip.  ShaK, 

6.  Utterance  ;  communication  or  publicity  by  words. 

I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose.  Shak^ 

7.  Breathing  place ;  vent.  Drydeiu 

8.  Stop  ;  pause  ;  delay. 

You  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a  breathing.         Shak, 

9.  Also,  in  a  wider  sense,  the  sound  caused  by  the 
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friction  of  the  outgoing  breatli  iu  the  throat,  mouth,  etc., 
when  the  glottis  is  wide  open ;  aspiration ;  the  sound  ex- 
pressed by  tlie  letter  h, 

10.  (Gr.  Gram.)  A  mark  to  indicate  aspiration  or  its 
absence.    See  Rough  breathing.  Smooth  breathing,  below. 

Breathing  place,  (o)  A  pause.  "  That  cigsura,  or  breath- 
ing place,  in  the  midst  of  the  verse."  Sir  P.  Sidneii. 
(b)  A  vent.  —  Breathing  time,  pause  :  relaxation.  Bp.Hall. 
—  Breathing  whUe,  time  sufficient  for  drawing  breath  ;  a 
short  time.  Shak.  —  Eough  breathing  {spiritus  asper)  ("). 
See  2d  Asper,  n.  —  Smooth  breathing  (spiritus  lenis),  a 
mark  (')  indicating  the  absence  of  the  sound  of  h,  as 
in  teVai  {ienai). 

Breath'less  (brSthISs),  a.  1.  Spent  with  labor  or 
violent  action  ;  out  of  breath. 

2.  Not  breathing;  holding  the  breath,  on  account  of 
fear,  expectation,  or  intense  interest ;  attended  with  a 
holding  of  the  breath ;  as,  breathless  attention. 

But  breathless,  as  we  grow  when  feeling  most    Byron. 

3.  Dead  ;  as,  a  breathless  body. 
Breathless-ly,  adv.     In  a  breathless  manner. 
Breathless-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  breathless 

or  out  of  breath. 

IIBrec'cla  (bret'cha,),  re.  [It.,  breach,  pebble,  frag- 
ments of  stone,  fr.  F.  briche;  of  German  origin.  See 
Breach.]  (Geol.)  A  rock  composed  of  angular  frag- 
ments either  of  the  same  mineral  or  of  different  miner- 
als, etc.,  united  by  a  cement,  and  commonly  presenting 
a  variety  of  colors. 

Bone  breccia,  a  breccia  containing  bones,  usually  frag- 
mentary. —  Coin  breccia,  a  breccia  containing  coins. 

Brec'cl-a'ted  (brSt'chl-a'tSd  or  brSk'shi-a'tSd),  a. 
Consisting  of  angular  fragments  cemented  together ;  re- 
sembling breccia  in  appearance. 

The  brecciated  appearance  of  many  specimens  [of  meteorites]. 

H.  A.  yewt<m. 

Bred  (brSd),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Breed. 

Bred  ont,  degenerated.  "  j.'he  strain  of  man  's  bred  out 
into  baboon  and  monkey."  Shak.  —  Bred  to  arms.  See 
under  Arms.  —  Well  bred,  (a)  Of  a  good  family ;  having 
a  good  pedigree.  "  A  gentleman  u-ell  bred  and  of  good 
name."  Shak.  [06s.,  except  as  applied  todomestic  ani- 
mals.] (b)  Well  brought  up,  as  shown  in  having  good  man- 
ners ;  cultivated ;  refined ;  polite. 

Brede,  or  Breede  (bred),  n.  Breadth.  [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Brede (bred), re.  [See Braid  wovencord.]  Abraid.  [i?.] 

Half  lapped  in  glowing  gauze  and  golden  brede.    Tennyson. 

Breech  (brech  or  brich ;  277),  n.     [See  Breeches.] 

1.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  behind ;  the  buttocks. 

2.  Breeches.     [06s.]  Shak. 

3.  The  hinder  part  of  anything ;  esp.,  the  part  of  a 
cannon,  or  other  firearm,,  behind  the  chamber. 

4.  {Naut.)  The  external  angle  of  knee  timber,  the 
inside  of  which  is  called  the  throat. 

Breech,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Breeched  (brecht  or 
bricht)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Breeching  (brech'Tng  or 
brlch'Tug).]     1.  To  put  into,  or  clothe  with,  breeches. 

A  great  man  .  .  .  anxious  to  know  whether  the  blacksmith's 
youngest  boy  was  breecned.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  cover  as  with  breeches.     {Poetic'\ 

Their  daggers  unmannerly  breeched  with  gore.      Shak. 

3.  To  fit  or  furnish  with  a  breech ;  as,  to  breech  a  gun. 

4.  To  whip  on  the  breech.     [06s.] 

Had  not  a  courteous  serving  man  conveyed  me  away,  whilst 
he  went  to  fetch  whips,  I  think,  in  my  conscience,  he  would 
have  breeched  me.  Qi^i  piay. 

5.  To  fasten  with  breeching. 

Breeoh'block  (-blok),  n.  The  movable  piece  which 
closes  the  breech  of  a  breech-loading  firearm,  and  resists 
the  backward  force  of  the  discharge.  It  is  withdrawn 
for  the  insertion  of  a  cartridge,  and  closed  again  before 
the  gun  is  fired. 

Breech'cloth'  (brechTiloth'  or  brich'- ;  115),  re.  A 
cloth  worn  around  the  breech. 

Breech'es  (brich'Sz),  n.  pi.  [OE.  brech,  brek,  AS. 
brec,  pi.  of  broc  breech,  breeches;  akin  to  Icel.  brok 
breeches,  ODan.  brag,  D.  broek,  G.  bruch  ;  of.  L.  bracae, 
braccae,  which  is  of  Celtic  origin.  Cf.  Brail.]  1.  A 
garment  worn  by  men,  covering  the  hips  and  thighs; 
smallclothes. 

His  jacket  was  red,  and  his  breeches  were  blue.    Coleridge. 

2.  Trousers;  pantaloons.     [Colloq.^ 

Breeches  buoy,  in  the  life-saving  service,  a  pair  of  can- 
vas breeches  depending  from  an  annular  or  beltlike  life 
buoy  which  is  usually  of  cork.  This  contrivance,  inclos- 
ing the  person  to  be  rescued,  is  hung  by  short  ropes  from 
a  block  which  runs  upon  the  hawser  stretched  from  the 
ship  to  thel  shore,  and  is  drawn  to  land  by  ha'iling  lines. 
—  Breeches  pipe,  a  forked  pipe  forming  two  branches 
united  at  one  end.  —  Knee  breeches,  breeches  commg  to 
the  knee,  and  buckled  or  fastened  there ;  smallclothes.  — 
To  wear  the  breeches,  to  usurp  the  authority  of  the  hus- 
band ;  —  said  of  a  wife.    iColloq.J 

Breech'ing  (brToh'ing),  n.     1.  A  whipping  on  the 
breech,  or  the  act  of  whipping  on  the  breech, 
lyiew  the  prince  with  Aristarchus'  eyes. 
Whose  looks  were  as  a  breeching  to  a  hoy.    Marlowe. 

2.  That  part  of  a  harness  which  passes  round  the 
breech  of  a  horse,  enabling  him  to  hold  back  a  vehicle. 

3.  (Naut.)  A  strong  rope  rove  through  the  cascabel  of 
a  cannon  and  secured  to  ringbolts  in  the  ship's  side,  to 
limit  the  recoil  of  the  gun  when  it  is  discharged. 

4.  The  sheet  iron  casing  at  the  end  of  boilers  to  con- 
vey the  smoke  from  the  flues  to  the  smokestack. 

Breech'load'er  (brech'lod'er  or  brich'-),  re.  A  fire- 
arm which  receives  its  load  at  the  breech. 

For  cavalry,  the  revolver  and  breechloader  will  supersede  the 
™'"^>'-  Mep.  Sec.  War  (1860). 

Breech'-load'ing,  a.  Receiving  the  charge  at  the 
breech  instead  of  at  the  muzzle. 

Breech'  pin'  (pTn'),  Breech'  screw'  (skru').  A 
strong  iron  or  steel  plug  screwed  into  the  breech  of  a 
musket  or  other  firearm,  to  close  the  bottom  of  the  bore. 


Breech'  sight'  (brech'  sit').  A  device  attached  to  the 
breech  of  a  firearm,  to  guide  the  eye,  in  conjunction  with 
the  front  sight,  iu  taking  aim. 

Breed  (bred),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bred  (bred) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Breeding.]  [OE.  breden,  AS.  bredan  to  nour- 
ish, cherish,  keep  warm,  from  brod  brood ;  akin  to  D. 
broeden  to  brood,  OHG.  bruoten,  G.  briiten.  See  Brood.] 

1.  To  produce  as  offspring ;  to  bring  forth ;  to  bear ; 
to  procreate ;  to  generate ;  to  beget ;  to  hatch. 

Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike.  Shak. 

If  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog.  Shak. 

2.  To  take  care  of  in  infancy,  and  through  the  age  of 
youth ;  to  bring  up ;  to  nurse  and  foster. 

To  bring  thee  forth  with  pain,  with  care  to  breed.    Dryden. 
Born  and  bred  on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness.    Everett. 

3.  To  educate ;  to  instruct ;  to  form  by  education  ;  to 
train  ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  up. 

But  no  care  was  taken  to  breed  him  a  Protestant.    Bp.  Burnet. 

His  farm  may  not  remove  his  children  too  far  from  him,  or 

the  trade  he  breeds  them  up  in.  Locke. 

4.  To  engender  ;  to  cause ;  to  occasion ;  to  originate ; 
to  produce ;  as,  to  breed  a  storm ;  to  breed  disease. 

Lest  the  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonishment.        Milton. 

5.  To  give  birth  to ;  to  be  the  native  place  of ;  as,  a 
pond  breeds  fish  ;  a  northern  country  breeds  stout  men. 

6.  To  raise,  as  any  kind  of  stock. 

7.  To  produce  or  obtain  by  any  natural  process.  [06s.] 
Children  would  breed  their  teeth  with  less  danger.    Locke. 

Syn.  —  To  engender;  generate;  beget;  produce; 
hatch ;  originate ;  bring  up ;  nourish ;  train ;  instruct. 

Breed,  v.  i.  l.  To  bear  and  nourish  young ;  to  repro- 
duce or  multiply  itself ;  to  be  pregnant. 

That  they  may  breed  abundantly  in  the  earth.    Gen.  viii.  17. 
The  mother  had  never  bred  before.        Carpenter. 
Ant.    Is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams  ? 
Shy.    I  can  not  tell.    I  make  it  breed  as  fast.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  formed  in  the  parent  or  dam ;  to  be  generated, 
or  to  grow,  as  young  before  birth. 

3.  To  have  birth ;  to  be  produced  or  multiplied. 

Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them.  Shak. 

4.  To  raise  a  breed  ;  to  get  progeny. 

The  kind  of  animal  which  you  wish  to  breed  from.    Gardner. 
To  breed  In  and  In,  to  breed  from  animals  of  the  same 
stock  that  are  closely  related. 

Breed,  re.  1.  A  race  or  variety  of  men  or  other  ani- 
mals (or  of  plants),  perpetuating  its  special  or  distinctive 
characteristics  by  inheritance. 

Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed.    Shak. 
Greyhounds  of  the  best  breed.  Carpenter. 

2.  Class ;  sort ;  kind ;  —  of  men,  things,  or  qualities. 

Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wondered  at  ?        Shak. 
This  courtesy  is  not  of  the  right  breed.  Shak. 

3.  A  number  produced  at  once ;  a  brood.     [06s.] 
^ff^  Breed  is  usually  applied  to  domestic  animals ;  spe- 
cies or  variety  to  wild  animals  and  to  plants ;  and  race  to 
men. 

Breed'bate  (-bat),  re.  One  who  breeds  or  originates 
quarrels.    [06s.]    '^ No  teiltaie  nor  no  breedbate."  Shak. 

Breed'er  (-er),  n.  1.  On^  who,  or  that  which,  breeds, 
produces,  brings  up,  etc. 

She  was  a  great  breeder.        Dr.  A.  Carlyle. 

Italy  and  Rome  have  been  the  best  breeders  of  worthy  men. 

Ascham. 

2.  A  cause.     "  The  6?"ee(fer  of  my  sorrow. "         Shak. 

Breed'ing  (bred'Ing),  re.  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
generating  or  bearing. 

2.  The  raising  or  improving  of  any  kind  of  domestic 
animals  ;  as,  farmers  should  pay  attention  to  breeding. 

3.  Nurture  ;  education ;  formation  of  manners. 

She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge.         Shak. 

4.  Deportment  or  behavior  in  the  external  offices  and 
decorums  of  social  life ;  manners ;  knowledge  of,  or  train- 
ing in,  the  ceremonies,  or  polite  observances  of  society. 

Delicacy  of  breeding,  or  that  polite  deference  and  respect 
which  civility  obliges  us  either  to  express  or  counterfeit  to- 
wards the  persons  with  whom  we  converse.  Hume. 

5.  Descent ;  pedigree  ;  extraction.     [Obs."] 

Honest  gentlemen,  I  know  not  your  breeding.        Shak. 

Close  breeding,  In  and  in  breeding,  breeding  from  a  male 
and  female  of  the  same  parentage.  —  Cross  breeding, 
breeding  from  a  male  and  female  of  different  lineage.  — 
Good  breeding,  politeness  ;  genteel  deportment. 

Syn.  —  Education ;  instruction  ;  nurture  ;  training ; 
manners.    See  Education. 

Breeze  (brez),  re..  Breeze'  fly'  (fli').  [OE.  brese,  AS. 
briSsa;  perh.  akin  to  OHG. 
brimissa,  G.  breme,  bremse, 
D.  brems,  which  are  akin  to 
G.  brummen  to  growl,  buzz, 
grumble,  L.  fremere  to  mur- 
mur ;  cf.  G.  brausen,  Sw. 
brusa,  Dan.  bruse,  to  roar, 
rush.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  fly  of  vari- 
ous species,  of  the  family  -,  -c,  ,«  t.  /•v 
/Ti^i^Jl-j™   i.t..!*..  , :_i.    Breeze  Fly  of  Europe  (ra- 


banus  bovinus). 


Tabanidas,  noted  for  buzzing 
about  animals,  and  torment- 
ing them  by  sucking  their  blood ;  —  called  also  horsefly, 
and  gadfly.  They  are  among  the  largest  of  two-winged 
or  dipterous  insects.  The  name  is  also  given  to  different 
species  of  bottties.     [Written  also  breese  and  brize.} 

Breeze,  n.  [F.  brise  ;  akin  to  It.  brezza  breeze,  Sp. 
brisa,  brisa,  a  breeze  from  northeast,  Pg.  briza  northeast 
wind;  of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  F.  bise,  Pr.  6i'so,  OHG. 
bisa,  north  wind.  Arm.  biz  northeast  wind.]  1.  A  light, 
gentle  wind  ;  a  fresh,  soft-blowing  wind. 

Into  a  gradual  cnlm  the  breezes  sink.     Woj-dsworth. 

2.  An  excited  or  ruffled  state  of  feeling ;  a  flurry  of 
excitement ;  a  disturbance  ;  a  quarrel ;  as,  the  discovery 
produced  a  breeze.     IColloq.'] 


Land  breeze,  a  wind  blowing  from  (the  land,  generally 
at  night.  —  Sea  breeze,  a  breeze  or  wind  blowing,  generally 
in  the  daytime,  from  the  sea. 

Breeze  (brez),  «.  [F.  braise  cinders,  live  coals.  See 
Brasier.]  1.  Refuse  left  in  the  process  of  making  coke 
or  burning  charcoal. 

2.  (Brickmaking)  Refuse  coal,  coal  ashae,  and  cinders, 
used  in  the  burning  of  bricks. 

Breeze,  v.  i.    To  blow  gently.     [iJ.]  J.  Barlow. 

To  breeze  np  (Naut.),  to  blow  with  increasing  fresliness. 

Breeze'less,  a.    Motionless  ;  destitute  of  breezes. 

A  stagnant,  breezelass  air  becalms  my  soul.    Shenstone. 

Breez'i-ness  (-T-nSs),  n.    State  of  being  breezy. 

Breez'y  (brez'J),  a.  l.  Characterized  by,  or  having, 
breezes;  airy.     "  A  6j-eez2/ day  in  May. "  Coleridge. 

'Mid  lawns  and  shades  by  breezy  rivulets  fanned.  Wordsworth. 

2.  Fresh  ;  brisk  ;  full  of  life.     IColloq.'] 

II  Breg'ma  (brSg'md),  n.  [Gr.  ^peyij-a  the  front  part 
of  the  head  :  cf.  F.  bregma.]  (Anat.)  The/point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures  of  the  skull. 

Breg-mat'io  (brgg-mSf  Ik),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to 
the  bregma. 

Bre'hon  (bre'hSn),  n.  [Ir.  breitheamh  judge.]  An 
ancient  Irish  or  Scotch  judge. 

Brehon  laws,  the  ancient  Irish  laws,  —  unwritten,  like 
the  common  law  of  England.  They  were  abolished  by 
statute  of  Edward  III. 

Breme  (brem),  a.  [OE.  breme,  brime,  fierce,  impet- 
uous, glorious,  AS.  breme,  bryme,  famous.   Cf.  Brim,  a.] 

1.  Fierce;  sharp;  severe;  cruel.  [06s.]  Spenser, 
From  the  septentrion  cold,  in  the  breme  freezing  air.  Braytoru 

2.  Famous ;  renowned ;  well  known.  Wright. 
[Written  also  brim  and  brimme.] 

Bren  (br5u),      )v.t.&  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Brent  (brSnt) ; 

Bren'ne  (-ne),  J  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Brbnnins.]  [See 
Burn.]    To  burn.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Consuming  fire  brent  his  shearing  house  or  stall.    W.  Browne. 

Bren,  re.    Bran.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Bren'nage  (-naj),  n.  [OF.  brenage;  cf.  LL.  bren- 
nagium,  brenagium.  See  Bran.]  (Old  Eng.  Law)  A 
tribute  which  tenants  paid  to  their  lord,  in  lieu  of  bran, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  furnish  for  his  hounds. 

Bren'nlng-Iy,  adv.     Bumingly ;  ardently.     [06s.] 

Brent  (brent).  Brant  (brSnt),  a.  [AS.  brant;  akin 
to  Dan.  6ra<,  Icel.  6raft»-, steep.]    1.  Steep;  high.    [06s.] 

Grapes  grow  on  the  brant  rocks  so  wonderfully  that  ye  will 
marvel  how  any  man  dare  climb  up  to  them.  Ascham. 

2.  Smooth;  unwrinkled.     [Scot.] 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent.  Bums. 

Brent,  imp.  &p.p.  of  Bren.     Burnt.     [06s.] 

Brent,  n.     [Cf.  Brant.]    A  brant.     See  Brant. 

Breq'uet  chain'  (brgk'et  chan')     A  watch-guard. 

Brere  (brer),  n.    A  brier.    [Archaic]  Chaucer. 

Brest  (brest),  3d  sing.  pr.  for  Burst eth.    [Obs.l 

Brest,  Breast  (brSst),  n.     (Arch.)  A  torus.     [06s.] 

BrSB'te  (brSs'te),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  Bhast  ;  p.  p.  Brus- 
TEN,  Borsten,  Bhrsten.]    To  burst.     [06s.]      Chaucer. 

Brest'sum'mer  (-sum'mer),  n.    See  Breastsummee. 

Bret  (brgt),  re.     (Zool.)  See  Birt. 

Bret'Illl  (bret'ful),  a.  [OE.  also  brerdful,  fr.  brerd 
top,  brim,  AS.  brerd.]    Brimful.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Breth'ren  (brSth'ren),  re.  ;  pi.  of  Brother. 

^ff^  This  form  of  the  plural  is  used,  for  the  most  part, 
in  solemn  address,  and  in  speaking  of  religious  sects  or 
fraternities,  or  their  members. 

Bret'on  (brlt'iin),  a.  [F.  breton.]  Of  or  relating  to 
Brittany,  or  Bretagne,  in  France.  ^  re.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Brittany,  or  Bretagne,  in  France;  also,  the 
ancient  language  of  Brittany ;  Armorican. 

Brett  (bret),  re.     Same  as  Britzska. 

Bret'tice  (bret'tis),  n.  ;  pi.  Brettices  (-ti-sSz).  [OE. 
breiasce,  bretage,  parapet,  OF.  bretesche  wooden  tower, 
F.  breteche,  LL.  breteschia,  beriresca,  prob.  fr.  OHG. 
bret,  G.  brett  board;  akin  to  E.  board.  See  Board,  re., 
and  cf.  Bartizan.]  The  wooden  boarding  used  in  sup- 
porting the  roofs  and  walls  of  coal  mines.    See  Brattiob. 

Bret'wal-da  (bret'wal-da),  re.  [AS.  Bretwalda,  bry- 
tenwalda,a,  powerful  ruler.]  (Eng.  Hist.)  The  oflacial 
title  applied  to  that  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  chieftains 
who  was  chosen  by  the  other  chiefs  to  lead  them  in  their 
warfare  against  the  British  tribes.  Brande  cfc  C. 

Bret'zel  (bret'sel),  re.     [G.]     See  Pretzel. 

Breve  (brev),  n.  [It.  &  (in  sense  2)  LL.  breve,  fr.  L. 
brevis  short.  See  Brief.]  i.  (Mus.)  A  note  or  charac- 
ter of  time,  equivalent  to  two  semibreves  or  four  minims. 
When  dotted,  it  is  equal  to  three  semibreves.  It  was  for- 
merly of  a  square  figure  (as  thus  :  r~~i ),  but  is  now 
made  oval,  with  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  staff 
on  each  of  its  sides ;  —  formerly  much  used  for  llstt 
choir  service.  Moore. 

2.  (Law)  Any  writ  or  precept  under  seal,  issued  out 
of  any  court. 

3.  (Print.)  A  curved  mark  [^]  used  commonly  to  in- 
dicate the  short  quantity  of  a  vowel. 

4.  (Zool.)  The  great  ant  thrush  of  Sumatra  (Pitta 
gigas),  which  has  a  very  short  tail. 

Bre-vet'  (bre-vgf  ;  277),  re.  [P.  brevet,  th.  brevetum, 
fr.  L.  brevis  short.  See  Brief.]  1.  A  warrant  from 
the  government,  granting  a  privilege,  title,  or  dignity, 
[French  usage]. 

2.  ( Jl/iZ. )  A  commission  giving  an  officer  higher  rank 
than  that  for  which  he  receives  pay ;  an  honorary  pro- 
motion of  an  officer. 

11^°°  In  the  United  States  army,  rank  by  brevet  is  con- 
ferred, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
for  "gallant  actions  or  meritorious  services."  A  brevet 
rank  ^ives  no  right  of  command  in  the  particular  corps 
to  which  the  officer  brevetted  belongs,  and  can  be  exer- 
cised only  by  special  assignment  of  the  President,  or  on 
court  martial,  and  detachments  composed  of  different 
corps,  with  pay  of  the  brevet  rank  wlieu  on  such  duty. 
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Bre-vet'  (bre-vSf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Brevetted  j 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bbevettino.]  (Mil.)  To  confer  rank 
upon  by  brevet. 

Bre-vet',  a.  (3Iil. )  Taking  or  conferring  rank  by  bre- 
vet ;  as,  a  brevet  colouel ;  a  brevet  commission. 

Bre-vet'cy  (bre-vet'sy),  n.  ;  pi.  Bkevetcies  (-siz). 
(filil. )  The  rank  or  condition  of  a  brevet  officer. 

Bre'vl-a-ry  (bre'vI-S-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Breviakies  (-riz). 
[F.  breviaire,  L.  breviarium  summary,  abridgment,  neut. 
noun  fr.  breviarius  abridged,  fr.  brevis  sliort.  See  Brief, 
and  cf.  Brevier.]  1.  An  abridgment ;  a  compend ;  an 
epitome ;  a  brief  account  or  summary. 

A  book  entitled  the  abridgment  or  breviary  of  those  roots 
that  are  to  be  cut  up  or  gathered.  Jiollaiid. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  daily  public  or  canonical 
prayers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  of  the  Greek  Church 
for  the  seven  canonical  hours,  namely,  matins  and  lauds, 
the  first,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  vespers,  and  com- 
pline ;  —  distinguished  from  the  missal. 

Bre'vl-ate  (bre'vt-at),  n.  [L.  breciaius,  p.  p.  of  bre- 
viare  to  shorten,  brevis  short.]  1.  A  short  compend ;  a 
summary ;  a  brief  statement. 

I  omit  in  this  breviate  to  rehearse.  Hakluyt. 

The  same  \ilt\e  breviates  oi  infidelity  have. . .  been  published 
and  dispersed  with  great  activity.  Bp.  J*orteus. 

2.  A  lawyer's  brief.     [iJ.]  Hudibras. 

Bre'vl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    To  abbreviate.     \_Obs.'] 

Bre'vi-a-ture  (-a-tiJr ;  135),  n.  An  abbreviature ;  an 
abbreviation.     [OJjf.]  Johnson. 

Bre-Vler'  (bre-ver'),  re.  [Prob.  from  being  originally 
used  in  printing  a  breviary.  See  Breviary.]  (Print.) 
A  size  of  type  between  bourgeois  and  minion. 

Jl^^  This  line  is  printed  in  brevier  type. 

Bre-vll'o-quence  (-vTl'S-kwens),  n.  [L.  brevihquen- 
Ha.'\    A  brief  and  pertinent  mode  of  speaking,     [i?.] 

Brev'1-ped  (brlv'I-ped),  a.  [L.  brevis  short  -J-  pes, 
pedis,  foot :  cf.  F.  brevipede.~\  {Zo'dl.)  Having  short  legs. 
^  ».  A  breviped  bird. 

Brev'1-pen  (-p5n),  n.  [L.  brevis  short  +  penna  wing : 
cf.  F.  brevipenne-l    [Zo'dl.)  A  brevipennate  bird. 

Brev'l-pen'nate  (-pgn'nat),  a.  [L.  brevis  short  -f-  E. 
pennate.'\  (Zo'dl.)  Short-winged;  —  applied  to  birds 
which  can  not  fly,  owing  to  their  short  wings,  as  the 
ostrich,  cassowary,  and  emu. 

Brev'l-ros'tral  (-rSs'trSl),   )  a.    [L.  brevis  short -f 

Brev'i-ros'trate  (-r5s'trat),  )  E.  rostral,  rostrate.2 
{Zo'dl.)  Short-billed  ;  having  a  short  beak. 

Brev'1-ty  (brev'I-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Brevities  (-tTz).  [L. 
hrevitas,  fr.  brevis  short :  cf.  P.  briivete.    See  Brief.] 

1.  Shortness  of  duration ;  briefness  of  time ;  as,  the 
brevity  of  human  life. 

2.  Contraction  into  few  words  ;  conciseness. 

Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  ShaJ:. 

This  argument  is  stated  by  St.  John  with  his  usual  elegant 
brevity  and  simplicity.  £p.  Porteus. 

Syn.— Shortness ;  conciseness ;  succinctness ;  terseness. 

Brew  (bru),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Brewed  (brud) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Brewing.]  [OE.  brewen,  AS.  bredwan  ;  akin  to 
D.  brouwen,  OHG.  priuwan,  MHG.  briuwen,  brUwen, 
G.  brauen,  Icel.  brugga,  Sw.  brygga,  Dan.  brygge,  and 
perh.  to  L.  defrutum  must  boiled  down,  Gr.  ^pirov  (for 
^puTOi'  ?)  a  kind  of  beer.  The  original  meaning  seems 
to  have  been  to  prepare  by  heat.  V93.  Cf.  Broth, 
Bread.]     1.  To  boil  or  seethe  ;  to  cook.     [Obs.'\ 

2.  To  prepare,  as  beer  or  other  liquor,  from  malt  and 
hops,  or  from  other  materials,  by  steeping,  boiling,  and 
fermentation.     "She  ireuii  good  ale."  Shak. 

3.  To  prepare  by  steeping  and  mingling  ;  to  concoct. 

Go,  hreiv  me  a  pottle  of  sack  finely.  Shak. 

4.  To  foment  or  prepare,  as  by  brewing ;  to  contrive ; 
to  plot ;  to  concoct ;  to  hatch ;  as,  to  brew  mischief. 

Hence  with  thy  brewed  enchantments,  foul  deceiver  I  Milton. 

Brew  (bru),  V.  i.  1.  To  attend  to  the  business,  or  go 
through  the  processes,  of  brewing  or  malring  beer. 

I  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  preparation  ;  to  be  mitring,  form- 
ing, or  gathering ;  as,  a  storm  brews  in  the  west. 

There  is  some  ill  a.-brewing  towards  my  rest.        Shak. 

Brew  (bru),  n.  The  mixture  formed  by  brewing ;  that 
which  is  brewed.  Bacon. 

Brew'age  (bru'aj),   n.    Malt  liquor ;  drink  brewed. 

"  Some  well-spiced  brewage."  Milton. 

A  rich  brewage,  made  of  the  best  Spasish  wine.    Macaulay. 

Brew'er  (bru'er),  n.  One  who  brews  ;  one  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  prepare  malt  liquors. 

Brew'er-y  (bru'er-J),  n.  A  brewhouse ;  the  building 
and  apparatus  where  brewing  is  carried  on. 

Brew'house'  (bru'hous'),  n.  A  house  or  building  ap- 
propriated to  brewing ;  a  brewery. 

Brew'lng  (bni'Ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  pre- 
paring liquors  which  are  brewed,  as  beer  and  ale. 

2.  The  quantity  brewed  at  once. 

A  brewing  o£  new  beer,  set  by  old  beer.  Bacon. 

3.  A  mixing  together. 

I  am  not  able  to  avouch  anything  for  certainty,  such  a  brew- 
ing and  sophistication  of  them  they  make.  Holland. 

4.  (Naut. )  A  gathering  or  forming  of  a  storm  or  squall, 
indicated  by  thick,  dark  clouds. 

Brew'ls  (bru'Is),  n.  [OE.  brewis,  brouwys,  browesse, 
brewet,  OP.  brouet,  -s  being  the  OF.  endmg  of  the  nom. 
sing,  and  ace.  pi.  ;  dim.  of  OHG.  brod.  V  93.  See 
Broth,  and  cf.  Brose.]     1.  Broth  or  pottage.     [06^.] 

Let  them  of  their  Bonner's  "  beef  "  and  "  broth  "  make  what 
brewis  they  please  for  their  credulous  guests.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Bread  soaked  in  broth,  drippings  of  roast  meat, 
milk,  or  water  and  butter. 

Brews'ter-lte  (brus'ter-it),  re.  [Named  after  Sir  Da- 
vid Brewster.']  A  rare  zeolitic  mineral  occurring  in  white 
monoclinic  crystals  with  pearly  luster.  It  is  a  hydrous 
silicate  of  alumina,  baryta,  and  strontia. 

Brez'1-Un  (brez'I-lTn),  re.     See  Brazilin. 

Bli'ar  (brl'er),  re.     Same  as  Brier. 


Brl-a're-an  (brt-a're-nn),  a.  [L.  Briareius,  fr.  Bri- 
areus  a  mythological  hundred-handed  giant,  Gr.  /Spiopetoj, 
fr.  ^piapos  strong.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  Bria- 
reus,  a  giant  fabled  to  have  a  hundred  hands;  hence, 
hundred-handed  or  many-handed. 

Brib'a-ble  (brlVa^b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  bribed. 

A  more  bribable  class  ot  electors.       .5.  Edwards. 

Bribe  (brib),  re.  [F.  bribe  a  lump  of  bread,  scraps, 
leavings  of  meals  (that  are  generally  given  to  a  beggar), 
LL.  briba  scrap  of  bread  ;  cf.  OF.  briber,  brifer,  to  eat 
gluttonously,  to  beg,  and  OHG.  bilibi  food.]  1.  A  gift 
begged  ;  a  present.     [Ote.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  price,  reward,  gift,  or  favor  bestowed  or  prom- 
ised with  a  view  to  pervert  the  judgment  or  corrupt  the 
conduct  of  a  judge,  witness,  voter,  or  other  person  in  a 
position  of  trust. 

Undue  reward  for  anything  against  justice  is  a  bribe.  Hobart. 

3.  That  which  seduces ;  seduction  ;  allurement. 

Not  the  bribes  of  sordid  wealth  can  seduce  to  leave  these  ever- 
blooming  sweets.  Akenxide. 

Bribe,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Brieed  (brlbd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Bribing.]     1.  To  rob  or  steal.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

2.  To  give  or  promise  a  reward  or  consideration  to  (a 
judge,  juror,  legislator,  voter,  or  other  person  in  a  posi- 
tion of  trust)  with  a  view  to  pervert  the  judgment  or  cor- 
rupt tlie  conduct ;  to  induce  or  influence  by  a  bribe  ;  to 
give  a  bribe  to. 

Neither  is  he  worthy  who  bribes  a  man  to  vote  against  his 
conscience.  F.  IV.  Hobertson. 

3.  To  gain  by  a  bribe  ;  to  induce  as  by  a  bribe. 
Bribe,  v.  i.     1.  To  commit  robbery  or  theft.     [Obs."] 
2.  To  give  a  bribe  to  a  person  ;  to  pervert  the  judg- 
ment or  corrupt  the  action  of  a  person  in  a  position  of 
trust,  by  some  gift  or  promise. 

An  attempt  to  brilie,  though  unsuccessful,  has  been  holden  to 

be  criminal,  and  the  offender  may  be  indicted.  Bouvier. 

The  bard  may  supplicate,  but  cannot  bribe.    Goldsmith. 

Brlbe'less,  a.    Incapable  of  being  bribed ;  free  from 

bribes. 

From  thence  to  heaven's  bribeless  hall.    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
Brib'er  (brib'er),  re.     1.  A  thief.     [Obs.]       Ijydgate. 

2.  One  who  bribes,  or  pays  for  corrupt  practices. 

3.  That  which  bribes ;  a  bribe. 

His  service  .  .  .  were  a  sufficient  briber  for  his  life.    Shak. 

Brib'er-y  (brib'er-y),  re. ;  pi.  Briberies  (-Tz).  [OE. 
brybery  rascality,  OF.  briberie.  See  Bribe,  re.]  1.  Rob- 
bery ;  extortion.     [Obs.'j 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  giving  or  taking  bribes  ;  the 
act  of  influencing  the  official  or  political  action  of  another 
by  corrupt  inducements. 

Bribery  oath,  an  oath  taken  by  a  person  that  he  has  not 
been  bnbed  as  to  voting.    [Eng.] 

Brlc'-a-brac'  (brlk'a-brSk'),  n.  [F.]  Miscellaneous 
curiosities  and  works  of  decorative  art,  considered  col- 
lectively. 

A  piece  of  bric-a-brac,  any  curious  or  antique  article  of 
virtu,  as  a  piece  of  antiquated  furniture  Q{  metal  work, 
or  an  odd  knicliknack. 

Brick  (brlk),  re.  [OE.  brik,  F.  brique;  of  Ger.  origin  ; 
cf.  AS.  brice  a  breaking,  fragment,  Prov.  F.  brique  piece, 
brique  de  pain,  equiv.  to  AS.  hlafes  brice,  fr.  the  root  of 
E.  break.  See  Break.]  1.  A  block  of  clay  tempered 
with  water,  sand,  etc.,  molded  into  a  regular  form,  usu- 
ally rectangular,  and  sun-dried,  or  burnt  in  a  kiln,  or  in 
a  heap  or  stack  called  a  clamp. 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  made  much  less  use  of  bricks 
baked  in  the  furnace  than  the  Babylonians.  Layard. 

2.  Bricks,  collectively,  as  designating  that  kind  of  ma- 
terial ;  as,  a  load  of  brick  ;  a  thousand  of  brick. 

Some  of  Palladio's  finest  examples  are  of  brick.     Weale. 

3.  Any  oblong  rectangular  mass ;  as,  a  brick  of  maple 
sugar ;  a  penny  brick  (of  bread). 

4.  A  good  feUow  ;  a  merry  person  ;  as,  you  're  a  brich. 
[Slang]    "  He 's  a  dear  little  brick."  Thackeray. 

To  have  a  brick  In  one's  hat,  to  be  drunk.    [Slang] 

5^°°  Brick  is  used  adjectively  or  in  combination ;  as, 
fincKwall;  brick  clay;  brick  color;  brick  red. 

Brick  clay,  clay  suitable  for,  or  used  in  making,  bricks. 
—Brick  dust,  dust  of  potmded  or  broken  bricks. —Brick 
earth,  clay  or  earth  suitable  for,  or  used  in  making,  bricks. 
—  Brick  loaf,  a  loaf  of  bread  somewhat  resembling  a  brick 
in  shape.  —  Brick  nogging  (Arch.),  rough  brickwork  used 
to  fill  in  the  spaces  between  the  uprights  of  a  wooden  par- 
tition ;  brick  filling.  —  Brick  tea,  tea  leaves  and  yoimg 
shoots,  or  refuse  tea,  steamed  or  mixed  with  fat,  etc., 
and  pressed  into  the  form  of  bricks.  It  is  used  in  North- 
em  and  Central  Asia.  S.  'W.  Williams.  —  Brick  trimmer 
(Arch."),  abrickarcii  under  a  hearth,  usually  within  the 
tliickness  of  a  wooden  floor,  to  guard  against  accidents 
byfire.— Brick  trowel.  SeeTROWEL.  — Brick  works,  a  place 
where  bricks  are  made.  —  Bath  brick.  See  under  Bath, 
a  city.  —  Pressed  brick,  bricks  which,  before  burning,  have 
been  subjected  to  pressure,  to  free  them  from  the  imper- 
fections of  shape  and  texture  which  are  common  in 
molded  bricks. 

Brick,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bricked  (brikt)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Bricking.]  1.  To  lay  or  pave  with  briclis;  to 
surround,  line,  or  construct  with  bricks. 

2.  To  imitate  or  counterfeit  a  brick  wall  on,  as  by 
smearing  plaster  with  red  ocher,  making  the  joints  with 
an  edge  tool,  and  pointing  them. 

To  brick  up,  to  fill  up,  inclose,  or  line,  with  brick. 

Brick'bat'  (brTk'bSt'),  re.  A  piece  or  fragment  of  a 
brick.     See  Bat,  4.  Bacon. 

Brick'klln'  (brik'ktl'),  re.  A  kUn,  or  furnace,  in  which 
bricks  are  baked  or  burnt ;  or  a  pile  of  green  bricks, 
laid  loose,  with  arches  underneath  to  receive  the  wood 
or  fuel  for  burning  them. 

Brlcklay'er  (brik'la'er),  re.  [Brich  -\-  lay.]  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  build  with  briolis. 

Bricklayer's   itch.    See  under  Itch. 

Bricklay'ing,  re.     The  art  of  building  with  bricks,  or 


of  uniting  them  by  cement  or  mortar  into  various  forms; 
tlie  act  or  occupation  of  laying  bricks. 

Bric'kle  (brlk'k'l),  a.     [OH.  brekil,  brnkel,  bruchd, 

fr.  AS.  brecan,  E.  break.    Cf.  Brittle.]     Brittle ;  easily 

broken.     [Obs.  or  Brov.]  Spenser. 

As  stubborn  steel  excels  the  brickie  glass.    Turbervile. 

Bric'kle-ness,  n.    Brittleness.     [Obs.] 

Brlck'mak'er  (-mak'er),  re.  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  make  bricks.  —  Brick'mak-ing,  n. 

Brick'work'  (-wflrk'),  re.    1.  Anything  made  of  bricks. 

Niches  in  brickwork  form  the  most  diflicult  part  of  the  brick- 
layer's art.  Tomlinson, 

2.  The  act  of  building  with  or  laying  bricks. 

Blick'y  (brik'y ),  a.  FuU  of  bricks ;  formed  of  bricks ; 
resembling  bricks  or  brick  dust.     [B.]  Spenser. 

Brlck'yard'  (-yard'),  re.  A  place  where  bricks  are 
made,  especially  an  inclosed  place. 

II  Bri-COle'  (brl-kol'),  re.  [F.]  {3fil.)  A  kind  of  tracea 
with  hooks  and  rings,  with  which  men  drag  and  maneu- 
ver guns  where  horses  can  not  be  used. 

Brld  (brid),  re.    A  bird.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Brld'al  (brid'al),  a.  [From  Bride.  Cf.  Bridal,  re.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bride,  or  to  a  wedding ;  nuptial ;  as, 
bridal  ornaments ;  a  bridal  outfit ;  a  bridal  chamber. 

Brld'al,  re.  [OB.  bridaie,  brudale,  AS.  brydealo  bride- 
ale,  bridal  feast.  See  Bride,  and  Ale,  2.]  A  nuptial  fes- 
tival or  ceremony ;  a  marriage. 

Sweet  day.  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky.  Herbert. 

Brid'al-ty  (brid'al-ty),  re.  Celebration  of  the  nuptial 
feast.  [Obs.]  "In  honor  of  this  Jn'daHy."  B.  Jonson. 
Bride  (brid),  re.  [OE.  bride,  brid,  brude,  brud,  burd, 
AS.  bryd;  akin  to  OFries.  breid,  OSax.  brud,  D.  bruid, 
OHG.  prat,  brat,  6.  braut,  Icel.  brUSr,  Sw.  &  Dan. 
brud,  Goth,  brups  ;  cf.  Attuot.  pried  spouse,  'W.  primod 
a  married  person.]  1.  A  woman  newly  married,  or  about 
to  be  married. 

Has  by  his  own  experience  tried 

How  much  the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride.    LytteUon. 
I  will  show  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.  Rev.  zxi.  8. 
2.  Fig.  :  An  object  ardently  loved. 
Bride  of  the  sea,  the  city  of  Venice. 
Bride,  V.  t.    To  make  a  bride  of.     [Obs.] 
Bride'-ale'  (-al'),  re.   [See  Bridal.]  A  rustic  wedding 
feast ;  a  bridal.     See  Ale. 

The  man  that 's  bid  to  bride-ale,  if  he  ha'  cake. 

And  drink  enough,  he  need  not  fear  his  stake.  B.  Jonson. 

Bride'bed'  (-bed'),  n.    The  marriage  bed.     [Poetic] 

Bride'cake'  (-kak'),  re.  Rich  or  highly  ornamented 
cake,  to  be  distributed  to  the  guests  at  a  wedding,  or  sent 
to  friends  after  the  wedding. 

Bride'cham'ber  (-cham'ber),  re.  The  nuptial  apart- 
ment. Matt.  ix.  15. 

Brlde'groom'  (-groom'),  re.  [OE.  bridegome,  brud- 
gume,  AS.  brydguma  (akin  to  OS.  brudigumo,  D.  bruide- 
gom,  bruigom,  OHG.  prutigomo,  MHG.  briutegome,  G. 
br'dutigam) ;  AS.  bryd  bride  -{-  guma  man,  akin  to 
Goth,  guma,  Icel.  gumi,  OHG.  gomo,  L.  homo ;  the  in- 
sertion of  r  being  caused  by  confusion  with  groom.  See 
Bride,  and  cf.  Groom,  Homage.]  A  man  newly  married, 
or  just  about  to  be  married. 

Bride'knot'  (-not'),  re.  A  knot  of  ribbons  worn  by  a 
guest  at  a  wedding ;  a  wedding  favor.     [Obs.] 

Brlde'maid'  (-mad'),  re.,  Bride'man  (-man),  re.  Sea 
Bridesmaid,  Bridesman. 

Brides'mald'  (bridz'mad'),  re.  A  female  friend  who 
attends  on  a  bride  at  her  wedding. 

Brides'man  (-man),  re.;  pi.  Bridesmen  (-men).  A 
male  friend  who  attends  upon  a  bridegroom  and  bride  at 
their  marriage;  the  "best  man."  Sir  IF.  Scott. 

Bride'stake'  (brid'stak'),  re.    A  stake  or  post  set  in 
the  ground,  for  guests  at  a  wedding  to  dance  round. 
Divide  the  broad  bridecake 
Round  about  the  bridestake.  B.  Jonson. 

Bllde'well  (brid'wSl),  re.  A  house  of  correction  for 
the  confinement  of  disorderly  persons  ;  —  so  called  from  a 
hospital  built  in  1553  near  St.  Bride''s  (or  Bridget's)  well, 
in  London,  which  was  subsequently  a  penal  workhouse. 

Bridge  (brlj),  re.  [OE.  brig,  brigge,  brug,  brugge, 
AS.  brycg,  bricg;  akin  to  Fries,  bregge,  D.  brug,  OHG. 
brucca,  G.  brilcke,  Icel.  bryggja  pier,  bridge,  Sw.  brygga, 
Dan.  brygge,  and  prob.  Icel.  bra  bridge,  Sw.  &  Dan.  bro 
bridge,  pavement,  and  possibly  to  E.  brow.]  1.  A  struc- 
ture, usually  of  wood,  stone,  brick,  or  iron,  erected  over 
a  river  or  other  water  course,  or  over  a  chasm,  railroad, 
etc.,  to  make  a  passageway  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 

2.  Anything  supported  at  the  ends,  which  serves  to 
keep  some  other  thing  from  resting  upon  the  object 
spanned,  as  in  engraving,  watchmaking,  etc.,  or  wliich 
forms  a  platform  or  staging  over  which  something  passes 
or  is  conveyed. 

3.  (3fus.)  The  small  arch  or  bar  at  right  angles  to  the 
strings  of  a  violin,  guitar,  etc.,  serving  to  raise  them  and 
transmit  their  vibrations  to  the  body  of  the  instrument. 

4.  (Elec.)  A  device  toTneasure  the  resistance  of  a  wire 
or  other  conductor  forming  part  of  an  electric  circuit. 

5.  A  low  wall  or  vertical  partition  in  the  fire  chamber 
of  a  furnace,  for  deflecting  flame,  etc.  ;  —  usually  called 
a  bridge  wall. 

Aqueduct  bridge.  See  AQUEDUCT.  — Asses' bridge,  Bascule 
bridge.  Bateau  bridge.  See  under  Ass,  Bascule,  Bateau. 
—  Bridge  of  a  steamer  (Naut. ),  a  narrow  platform  across 
the  deck,  above  the  rail,  for  the  convenience  of  the  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  the  ship  ;  in  paddlewlieel  vessels  it  con- 
nects tlie  paddle  boxes.  —  Bridge  of  the  nose,  the  upper, 
bony  part  of  the  nose.  —  Cantalever  bridge.  See  under 
Cantalever.  —  Draw  bridge.  See  Drawbridge.  —  Flying 
bridge,  a  temporary  bridge  suspended  or  floating,  as  for 
the  passage  of  armies ;  also,  a  floating  structure  con- 
nected by  a  cable  with  an  anchor  or  pier  up  stream,  and 
made  to  pass  from  bank  to  blink  by  the  action  of  the  cur- 
rent or  other  means.  —  Girder  bridge  or  Truss  bridge,  a 
bridge  formed  by  girders,  or  by  trusses  resting  upon  abut- 
ments or  piers.  —  Lattice  bridge,  a  bridge  formed  by  lattice 
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grirders.  —  Pontoon  bridge,  Ponton  bridge.  See  under  Pon- 
toon. —  Skew  bridge,  a  bridge  built  obliquely  irom  bank 
to  bauk,  as  sometimes  required  iu  railway  engineering.  — 
Suspension  bridge.  See  under  Suspension.  —  Trestle  bridge, 
a  bridge  formed  of  a  series  of  short,  simple  girders  resting 
on  trestles.  —  Tubular  bridge,  a  bridge  in  the  form  of  a  hol- 
low trunk  or  rectangular  tube,  with  cellular  walls  made  of 
iron  plates  riveted  togetlier,  as  the  Britannia  bridge  over 
the  Menai  Strait,  and  the  Victoria  bridge  at  Montreal. 
—  Wheatstone's  bridge  {Eke),  a  device  for  the  measure- 
ment of  resistances,  so  called  because  the  balance  be- 
tween the  resistances  to  be  measured  is  indicated  by  the 
absence  of  a  current  in  a  certain  wire  forming  a  bridge 
Of  connection  between  two  points  of  the  apparatus ;  — 
invented  by  Sir  Charles  Wlieatstone. 

Bridge  (brlj),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bkidqed  (brijd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bridqing.]  1.  To  build  a  bridge  or 
bridges  on  or  over  ;  as,  to  bridge  a  river. 

Their  simple  engineering  bridged  with  felled  trees  the  streams 
which  could  not  be  forded.  Faljrey. 

2.  To  open  or  make  a  passage,  as  by  a  bridge. 

Xerxes  .  .  .  over  Hellespont 

Bridging  his  way,  Europe  with  Asia  joined.       Milton. 

3.  To  find  a  way  of  getting  over,  as  a  difficulty ;  —  gen- 
erally with  over. 

Bndge'board'  (brij'bord'),  n.  1.  (Arch.)  A  notched 
board  to  which  the  treads  and  risers  of  the  steps  of 
wooden  stairs  are  fastened. 

2.  A  board  or  plank  used  as  a  bridge. 

Bridge'head'  (-hSd'),  «.  A  fortification  commanding 
the  extremity  of  a  bridge  nearest  the  enemy,  to  insure 
the  preservation  and  usefulness  of  the  bridge,  and  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  crossing ;  a  t®te-de-pont. 

Bridgeless,  a.     Having  no  bridge  ;  not  bridged. 

Bridge'pot'  (brTj'pSf),  n.  (Milling)  The  adjustable 
socket,  or  step,  of  a  millstone  spindle.  Knight. 

Bridge'tree'  (-tre'),  n.  [Bridge  -f-  l>'ee  a  beam.] 
(Milling)  The  beam  which  supports  the  spindle  socket  of 
the  runner  iu  a  grinding  mill.  Knight. 

Bridge'-ward'  (-ward'),  n.  1.  A  bridge  keeper ;  a 
warden  or  a  guard  for  a  bridge.     [Obs.']       Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  The  principal  ward  of  a  key.  Knight. 

Bridg'lng    (brlj'ing),    re.      (Arch.)    The    system    of 
bracing  used  between  floor  or  other  timbers  to  distribute 
the  weight. 
■   Bridging  Joiat.    Same  as  Binding  joist. 

Bridg'y  (-y),  a.    Full  of  bridges.     [-R.]        Sherwood. 

Bri'dle  (bri'd'l),  n.  [OE.  bridel,  AS.  bridel;  akin  to 
OHG.  britil,  brittil,  D.  breidel,  and  possibly  to  E.  braid. 
Cf.  Beidoon.]  1.  The  head  gear  with  which  a  horse  is 
governed  and  restrained,  consisting  of  a  headstall,  a  bit, 
and  reins,  with  other  appendages. 

2.  A  restraint ;  a  curb  ;  a  check.  Z.  Watts. 

3.  (Gun.)  The  piece  in  the  interior  of  a  gun  lock, 
which  holds  in  place  the  tumbler,  sear,  etc. 

4.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  span  of  rope,  Ime,  or  chain  made  fast 
at  both  ends,  so  that  another  rope,  line,  or  chain  may  be 
attached  to  its  middle,     (b)  A  mooring  hawser. 

Bowline  bridle.  See  under  Bowline.  —  Branches  of  a  bri- 
dle. See  under  Branch.  —  Bridle  cable  (Naut.),  a  cable 
which  is  bent  to  a  bridle.  See  4,  above.  —  Bridle  hand,  the 
hand  which  holds  the  bridle  in  riding ;  the  left  hand.  — 
Bridle  path.  Bridle  way,  a  path  or  way  for  saddle  horses 
and  pack  horses,  as  distinguished  from  a  road  for  vehicles. 
—  Bridle  port  (Naut.),  a  porthole  or  opening  in  the  bow 
through  which  hawsers,  mooring  or  bridle  cables,  etc., 
are  passed.  —  Bridle  rein,  a  rein  attached  to  the  bit.  — Bri- 
dle road,  (a)  Same  as  Bridle  path.  Lowell.  (6)  A  road  in 
a  pleasure  park  reserved  for  horseback  exercise.  —  Bridle 
track,  a  bridle  path.  —  Scolding  bridle.    See  Branks,  2. 

Syn.  —  A  check ;  restraint. 

Bri'dle,  V.  t.  \imj>.  &  p.  p.  Bridled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  BRiDLiNa  (-dling).]  1.  To  put  a  bridle  upon  ;  to 
equip  with  a  bridle ;  as,  to  bridle  a  horse. 

He  bridled  her  mouth  with  a  silkweed  twist.       Drake. 

2.  To  restrain,  guide,  or  govern,  with,  or  as  with,  a 
bridle  ;  to  check,  curb,  or  control ;  as,  to  bridle  the  pas- 
sions ;  to  bridle  a  muse.  Addison. 

Savoy  and  Nice,  the  keys  of  Italy,  and  the  citadel  in  her 
hands  to  bridle  Switzerland,  are  in  that  consolidation.      Burke. 

Syn. —  To  check;  restrain;  curb;  govern;  control; 
repress ;  master ;  subdue. 

Bri'dle,  V.  i.  To  hold  up  the  head,  and  draw  in  the 
chin,  as  an  expression  of  pride,  scorn,  or  resentment ;  to 
assume  a  lofty  manner  ;  —  usually  with  up.  "  His  bri- 
dling neck."  Wordsworth. 

By  her  bridling  up  I  perceived  she  expected  to  be  treated 
hereafter  not  as  Jenny  Distaff,  but  Mrs.  Tranquillus.      Tatler. 

Bri'dle  i'ron  (i'tim).  (Arch.)  A  strong  flat  bar  of 
iron,  so  bent  as  to  support,  as  in  a  stirrup,  one  end  of  a 
floor  timber,  etc.,  where  no  sufficient  bearing  can  be 
had  ;  —  called  also  stirrup  and  hanger. 

Bri'dler  (bri'dler),  n.  One  who  bridles  ;  one  who  re- 
strains and  governs,  as  with  a  bridle.  Milton. 

Bri-doon'  (brt-doon'),  n.  [F.  bridon,  from  bride  ;  of 
German  origin.  See  Bridle,  n.]  (Mil.)  The  snaffle  and 
rein  of  a  military  bridle,  which  acts  independently  of  the 
bit,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  rider.  It  is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  curb  bit,  which  has  its  own  rein.     Campbell. 

Brief  (bref),  a.  [OE.  bref,  P.  brief,  bref,  fr.  L.  bre- 
vit ;  akin  to  Gr.  ^paxu;  short,  and  perh.  to  Skr.  barh  to 
tear.    Cf.  Breve.]    1.  Short  in  duration. 

How  bri^  the  life  of  man  I  Shah. 

2.  Concise ;  terse  ;  succinct. 

The  6ri^ style  is  that  which  expresseth  much  in  little. 

B.  Jonson. 

3.  Rife  ;  common  ;  prevalent.     [Prov.  Eng."] 
In  brief.    See  under  Brief,  n. 

Syn.  —  Short ;  concise  ;  succinct ;  summary  ;  compen- 
dious; condensed;  terse;  curt ;  transitory;  short-lived. 

Brief,  adv.    1.  Briefly.     [Obs.  or  Poetic'] 

Adam,  faltering  long,  thus  answered  bri^.       Milton. 
2.  Soon;  quickly.     [OJj.]  Shak. 


Brief  (bref),  re.     [See  Brief,  a.,  and  cf.  Breve.]    1.  A 
short  concise  writing  or  letter ;  a  statement  iu  few  words. 
Bear  this  sealed  brief. 
With  winged  haste,  to  the  lord  marshal.  Shak. 

And  she  told  me 
In  a  sweet,  verbal  brief,  Shak. 

2.  An  epitome. 

£ach  woman  is  a  brief  of  womankind.       Overbury. 

3.  (Law)  An  abridgment  or  concise  statement  of  a 
client's  case,  made  out  for  the  instruction  of  counsel  in 
a  trial  at  law.  This  word  is  applied  also  to  a  statement 
of  the  heads  or  points  of  a  law  argument. 

It  was  not  without  some  reference  to  it  that  I  perused  many 
a  brief.  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

(IHi^  In  England,  the  brief  is  prepared  by  the  attor- 
ney ;  in  the  United  States,  counsel  generally  make  up 
their  own  briefs. 

4.  (Law)  A  writ ;  a  breve.     See  Bkeve,  re.,  2. 

5.  (Scots  Law)  A  writ  issuing  from  the  chancery, 
directed  to  any  judge  ordinary,  commanding  and  author- 
izing that  judge  to  call  a  jury  to  inquire  into  the  case, 
and  upon  their  verdict  to  pronounce  sentence. 

6.  A  letter  patent,  from  proper  authority,  authorizing 
a  collection  or  charitable  contribution  of  money  in 
churches,  for  any  public  or  private  purpose.     [Eng-I 

Apostolical  brief,  a  letter  of  the  pope  written  on  fine 
parchment  in  modern  characters,  subscribed  by  the  sec- 
retary of  briefs,  dated  "a  die  Nativitatis,"  t.  c,  "from 
the  day  of  the  Nativity,"  and  sealed  with  the  ring  of  the 
fisherman.  It  differs  from  a  bull,  in  its  parchment,  writ- 
ten character,  date,  and  seal.  See  Bull.  —Brief  of  title, 
an  abstract  or  abridgment  of  all  the  deeds  and  other  pa- 
pers constituting  the  chain  of  title  to  any  real  estate.  — 
In  brief,  in  a  few  words ;  in  short ;  briefly.  "  Open  the 
matter  m  brief."  Shak. 

Brief,  V.  t.  To  make  an  abstract  or  abridgment  of ; 
to  shorten ;  as,  to  brief  pleadings. 

Briefless  (bref'les),  a.  Having  no  brief ;  without 
clients ;  as,  a  briefless  barrister. 

Brief'ly  (bref'ly),  adv.     Concisely  ;  in  few  words. 

Brief'man  (-man),  n.     1.  One  who  makes  a  brief. 

2.  A  copier  of  a  manuscript. 

Briefness  (bref'nSs),  n.  The  quality  of  being  brief ; 
brevity  ;  conciseness  in  discourse  or  writing. 

Bri'er,  Bri'ar  (bri'er),  n.  [OE.  brere,  brer,  AS.  brer, 
brser;  cf.  Ir.  briar  prickle,  thorn,  brier,  pin,  Gael,  preas 
bush,  brier,  W.  prys,prysg.2  1.  A  plant  with  a  slender 
woody  stem  bearing  stout  prickles ;  especially,  species  of 
Rosa,  Eubus,  and  Smilax. 

2.  Fig. :  Ajiything  sharp  or  unpleasant  to  the  feelings. 
The  thorns  and  briers  of  reproof.  Cowper. 

Brier  root,  the  root  of  the  southern  Smilax  laurifolia 
and  S.  Widteri ;  —  used  for  tobacco  pipes.  —  Cat  brier. 
Green  brier,  several  species  of  Smilax  (S.  rotundifolia, 
etc.)  — Sweet  brier  (Rosa  rubiginosa).  See  Sweetbreer. 
—  Yellow  brier,  the  Rosa  Eglantina. 

Bri'ered  (bri'erd),  a.    Set  with  briers.        Chatterton. 

Bri'er-y  (bri'er-y),  a.    Full  of  briers  ;  thorny. 

Bri'er-y,  re.    A  place  where  briers  grow.  Huloet. 

Brig  (brig),  n.    A  bridge.     [Scot.']  Bums. 

Brig,  re.  [Shortened 
from  Beigantine.] 
(Naut.)  A  two -masted, 
square-rigged  vessel. 

Hermaphrodite  brig,  a 
two-mastedvessel  square- 
rigged  forward  and 
schooner-rigged  aft.  See 
Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Bri-gade'  (brt-gad'), 
re.  [F.  brigade,  fr.  It. 
brigata  troop,  crew,  bri- 
gade, originally,  a  con- 
tending troop,  fr.  briga 
trouble,  quarrel.  See 
Brigand.]  1.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  troops,  whether  cavalry, 
artillery,  infantry,  or  mixed,  consisting  of  two  or  more 
regiments,  under  the  command  of  a  brigadier  general. 

^W^  Two  or  more  brigades  constitute  a  division,  com- 
manded by  a  major  general ;  two  or  more  divisions  con- 
stitute an  army  corps,  or  corps  d'armee.     [  U.  S.] 

2.  Any  body  of  persons  organized  for  acting  or  march- 
ing together  under  authority  ;  as,  a  fire  brigade. 

Brigade  inspector,  an  officer  whose  duty  is  to  inspect 
troops  in  companies  before  they  are  mustered  into  serv- 
ice. —  Brigade  major,  an  officer  who  may  be  attached  to 
a  brigade  to  assist  the  brigadier  in  his  duties. 

Bri-gade',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Brigaded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Brigading.]  (Mil.)  To  form  into  a  brigade,  or 
into  brigades. 

Brig'a-dler'  gen'er-al  (brlg'a-der'  jSn'er-al).  [F. 
brigadier,  fr.  brigade.]  (Mil.)  An  officer  in  rank  next 
above  a  colonel,  and  below  a  major  general.  He  com- 
mands a  brigade,  and  is  sometimes  called,  by  a  shorten- 
ing of  his  title,  simply  brigadier. 

Brig'and  (brtg'and),  n.  [F.  brigand,  OF.  brigant 
light-armed  soldier,  fr.  LL.  brigans  light-armed  soldier 
(cf.  It.  briganie),  fr.  brigare  to  strive,  contend,  fr.  briga, 
quarrel;  prob.  of  German  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  break; 
cf.  Goth,  brikan  to  break,  brakja  strife.     Cf.  Brique.] 

1.  A  light-armed,  irregular  foot  soldier.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  lawless  fellow  %vho  lives  by  plunder ;  one  of  a 
band  of  robbers ;  especially,  one  of  a  gang  living  in  moun- 
tain retreats ;  a  highwayman  ;  a  freebooter. 

Giving  them  not  a  little  the  air  of  brigands  or  banditti.  Je^rerj. 

Brig'and-age  (-aj),  re.  [F.  brigandage.]  Life  and 
practices  ot  brigands  ;  highway  robbery  ;  plunder. 

Brig'an-dine  (-Sn-din),  n.  [F.  brigandine  (of.  It. 
brigantina),  fr.  OF.  brigant.  See  Brigand.]  A  coat  of 
armor  for  the  body,  consisting  of  scales  or  plates,  some- 
times overlapping  each  other,  generally  of  metal,  and 
sewed  to  linen  or  other  material.  It  was  worn  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  [Written  also  brigantine.]  Jer.  xlvi.  4. 
Then  put  on  all  thy  gorgeous  arms,  thy  helmet, 
And  brigandine  of  nrnss.  Milton. 


Brig. 


Brig'and-lsh  (brTg'and-Tsh),  a.  Like  a  brigand  or 
freebooter ;  robberlike. 

Brig'and-lsm  (brig'and-Iz'm),  n.     Brigandage. 

Brig'an-tine  (-an-tin),  re.  [F.  brigantin,  fr.  It.  brl- 
gantino,  originally,  a  piratical  vessel.  See  Brigand,  and 
cf.  Brig.]     1.  A  piratical  vessel.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  two-masted,  square-rigged  vessel,  differing  from 
a  brig  in  that  she  does  not  carry  a  square  mainsail. 

3.  See  Brigandine. 

Brig'ge  (brlg'ge),  re.    A  bridge.     [Obs.'\        Chaucer. 

Bright  (brit),  V.  i.     See  Beite,  v.  i. 

Bright  (brit),  a.     [OE.  bi-iht,  AS.  beorht,  briht ;  akin 

to  OS.  berlit,  OHG.  beraht,  Icel.  bjartr,  Goth,  bairhts. 

V94.]     1.  Radiating  or   reflecting  light ;    shedding  or 

having  much  light ;  shining  ;  luminous  ;  not  dark. 

The  sun  was  bright  o'erhead.  Longfellow. 

The  earth  was  dark,  but  the  heavens  were  bright.       Drake, 
The  public  places  were  as  bright  as  at  noonday.    Macaulay* 

2.  Transmitting  light ;  clear ;  transparent. 

From  the  brightest  wines 
He  'd  turn  abhorrent.  Thomsoru 

3.  Having  qualities  that  render  conspicuous  or  attract- 
ive, or  that  affect  the  mind  as  light  does  the  eye ;  re- 
splendent vrith  charms  ;  as,  bright  beauty. 

Bright  as  an  angel  new-dropped  from  the  sky.    Parnell. 

t.  Having  a  clear,  quick  intellect ;  intelligent. 
.  Sparkling  with  wit ;   lively  ;   vivacious ;   shedding 
cheerfulness  and  joy  around  ;  cheerful ;  cheery. 

Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests.  Shak. 

6.  Illustrious ;  glorious. 

In  the  brightest  annals  of  a  female  reign.         Cotton. 

7.  Manifest  to  the  mind,  as  light  is  to  the  eyes ;  clear ; 
evident;  plain. 

That  he  may  with  more  ease,  with  brighter  evidence,  and  with 
surer  success,  draw  the  learner  on.  /.  Watts, 

8.  Of  briUiant  color ;  of  lively  hue  or  appearance. 

Here  the  bright  crocus  and  blue  violet  grew.        Pope, 

(J^^  Bright  is  used  in  composition  in  the  sense  of  bril- 
liant, clear,  sunny,  etc. ;  as,  bright-eyed,  bright-hnivei, 
bright-hued, 

Syn.  —  Shining ;  splendid;  luminous;  lustrous;  bril- 
liant ;  resplendent ;  effulgent ;  refulgent ;  radiant ;  spar- 
kling ;  glittering ;  lucid  ;  beamy ;  clear ;  transparent ; 
illustrious ;  witty  ;  clever ;  vivacious ;  sunny. 

Bright,  re.     Splendor;  brightness.     [Poetic] 

Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear.     Milton, 

Bright,  adv.     Brightly.  Chaucer. 

I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright.  Shak. 

Bright'en  (brif'n),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Brightened 
(brif'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  re.  Brightening.]  [From  Bright, 
a.]  1.  To  make  bright  or  brighter  ;  to  make  to  shine ; 
to  increase  the  luster  of ;  to  give  a  brighter  hue  to. 

2.  To  make  illustrious,  or  more  distinguished ;  to  add 
luster  or  splendor  to. 

The  present  queen  would  brighten  her  character,  if  she  would 
exert  her  authority  to  instili  virtues  into  her  people.  Sw(/'t. 

3.  To  improve  or  relieve  by  dispelling  gloom  or  re- 
moving that  which  obscures  and  darkens ;  to  shed  light 
upon  ;  to  make  cheerful ;  as,  to  brighten  one's  prospects. 

An  ecstasy,  which  mothers  only  feel. 
Plays  round  my  heart  and  brightens  all  my  sorrow.  Philips, 

4.  To  make  acute  or  witty  ;  to  enliven.  Johnson, 
Bright'en,  v,  i.    [AS.  beorhtan,]    To  grow  bright,  or 

more  bright ;  to  become  less  dark  or  gloomy ;  to  clear  up ; 
to  become  bright  or  cheerful. 

And  night  shall  bHghten  into  day.         N.  Cotton, 
And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last. 
His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past.    Goldsmith, 
Bright'-har'nessed  (brifhar'nest),  a.    Having  glit- 
tering ai-mor.     [Poetic]  Milton. 
Brightly,   adv.      1.    Brilliantly ;   splendidly  ;   with 
luster ;  as,  brightly  shining  armor. 
2.  With  lively  intelligence ;  intelligently. 

Looking  brightly  into  the  mother's  face.    JTawthome, 
Bright'ness,    n.    [AS.    beorhtnes.    See    Bright.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  bright ;  splendor ; 
luster ;  brilliancy  ;  clearness. 

A  sudden  brightness  in  his  face  appeared.       Crabbe, 

2,  Acuteness  (of  the  faculties) ;  sharpness  of  wit. 
The  brightness  of  his  parts  .  .  .  distinguished  him.    Prior. 

Syn.  —  Splendor ;  luster ;  radiance ;  resplendence ;  bril- 
liancy; effulgence;  glory;  clearness. 

Bright's'  dls-ease'  (brlts'  dtz-ez').  [From  Dr. 
Bright  of  London,  who  first  described  it.]  (Med,)  An 
affection  of  the  kidneys,  usually  inflammatory  in  charac- 
ter, and  distinguished  by  the  occurrence  of  albumin  and 
renal  casts  in  the  urine.  Several  varieties  of  Bright's 
disease  are  now  recognized,  differing  in  the  part  of  the 
kidney  involved,  and  in  the  intensity  and  course  of  the 
morbid  process. 

Bright'some  (brit'svim),  a.  Bright ;  clear  ;  lumi- 
nous ;  brilliant,     [i?.]  Marlotoe. 

Bri-gose'  (bri-gos'),  a.  [LL.  brigosus,  It.  brigoso.  See 
Brigcte,  «.]     Contentious;  quarrelsome.  [Obs.]   Puller. 

Brigae  (breg),  re.  [F.  brigue,  fr.  LL.  briga  quarrel. 
See  Brigand.]  A  cabal,  intrigue,  faction,  contention, 
strife,  or  quarrel.     [Obs.]  Chesterfield. 

Brigue,  V.  i.  [F.  briguer.  See  Brigue,  re.]  To  con- 
tend for  ;  to  canvass  ;  to  solicit.     [Obs.]         'Bp.  Hurd. 

BriJie  (brek),  re.  [AS.  brice.]  A  breach  ;  ruin  ;  down- 
fall; peril.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

Brill  (bril),  re.  [Cf.  Corn,  hrilli  mackerel,  fr.  brith 
streaked,  speckled.]  (Zool,)  A  fish  allied  to  the  turbot 
(Rhombtis  levis),  much  esteemed  in  England  for  food  ; 
—  called  also  bret,  pearl,  prill.    See  Bret. 

II  Bril-lan'te  (brel-lan'ta),  oAi.  [It.  See  Brilliant,  o.] 
(Mils. )  In  a  gay,  showy,  and  sparkling  style. 

Bril'liance  (brTl'yous),  re.     Brillian<^y.  Tenny.^on, 

Brll'llan-cy  (brll'yan-sj^),  re.  [See  BRaLiANT.]  The 
quality  of  being  brilliant ;  splendor ;  glitter  ;  great  bright- 
ness, whether  in  a  literal  or  figurative  sense. 

With  many  readers  bHlliancy  of  style  passes  for  affluence  of 
thought.  LmiaI'Mow, 
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Brll'llant  (brTl'yont),  a.  [F.  brillant,  p.  pr.  oibriller 
to  shine  or  sparkle  (cf.  Pr.  &  Sp.  briUar,  It.  brillare),  fr. 
L.  beryllus  a  precious  stone  of  sea-green  color,  Prov.  It. 
brill.  See  Beeyl.]  1.  Sparkling  with  luster ;  glitter- 
ing ;  very  bright ;  as,  a  brilliant  star. 

2.  Distinguished  by  qualities  which  excite  admiration  ; 
splendid  ;  shining  ;  as,  brilliant  talents. 

Washington  was  more  solicitous  to  avoid  fatal  mistakes  than 
to  pertorm  brilliant  exploits.  Fisher  Ames. 

Syn.  —  See  Shining. 

Erll'liant,  n.  [F.  brillant.  See  Beilliant,  o.]  1.  A 
diamond  or  other  gem  of  the  finest 
cut,  formed  into  faces  and  facets,  so 
as  to  reflect  and  refract  the  light,  by 
which  it  is  rendered  more  brilliant. 
It  has  at  the  middle,  or  top,  a  princi- 
pal face,  called  the  table,  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  sloping 
facets  formmg  the  bizet ;  below,  it  has 
a  small  face  or  collet,  parallel  to  the 
table,  connected  with  the  girdle  by 
a.  pavilion  of  elongated  facets.  It  is 
tlms  distinguished  from  the  rose  dia- 
mond, which  is  entirely  covered  with 
facets  on  the  surface,  and  is  fiat  below. 

This  snuffbox  — on  the  hinge  see  bril- 
liants shine.  Pope.  Brilliant.  Side  view 

2.  (PnV.)  The  smallest  size  of  type  (with  outline  of 
used  in  English  printing. 

EST  Thi«  line  is  printed  in  the  type  called  Brilliant. 

3.  A  kind  of  cotton  goods,  figured 
in  the  weaving. 

Bril'llant-ly,  adv.     In  a  brilliant  manner. 

Btil'Ilant-ness,  ra.     Brilliancy  ;  splendor ;  glitter. 

BrlllB  (brilz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  G.  brille  spectacles,  D. 
bril,  fr.  L.  beryllus.  See  Brilliant.]  The  hair  on  the 
eyelids  of  a  horse.  Bailey. 

Brim  (brim),  n.  [OE.  brim,  brimme,  AS.  brymme 
edge,  border ;  akin  to  Icel.  barmr,  Sw.  brum,  Dan. 
brsemme,  G.  brame,  brame.  Possibly  the  same  word  as 
AS.  brim  surge,  sea,  and  properly  meaning,  the  line  of 
surf  at  the  border  of  the  sea,  and  akin  to  h.  fremere  to 
roar,  murmur.  Cf.  Breeze  a  fly.]  1.  The  rim,  border, 
or  upper  edge  of  a  cup,  dish,  or  any  hollow  vessel  used 
for  holding  anything. 

Saw  I  that  insect  on  this  goblet's  brim, 

I  would  remove  it  with  an  anxious  pity.    Coleridge. 

2.  The  edge  or  margin,  as  of  a  fountain,  or  of  the  water 
contained  in  it ;  the  brink  ;  border. 

The  feet  of  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the 
brim  of  the  water.  Josh.  iii.  15. 

3.  Tha  rim  of  a  hat.  Wordsworth. 
Brim,  V.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Brimmed  (brlmd) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Brimhung.]    To  be  full  to  the  brim.     "The 
hrimming  Btte&'m."  Milton. 

To  brim  over  (literally  or  figuratively),  to  be  so  full  that 
some  of  the  contents  flows  over  the  brim ;  as,  a  cup  brim- 
ming overwiVa  wine ;  a  man  brimming  over  with  fun. 

Brim,  v.  t.    To  fill  to  the  brim,  upper  edge,  or  top. 

Arrange  the  board  and  brim  the  glass.         Tennijson. 

Brim,  a.     Fierce  ;  sharp ;  cold.     See  Breme.     [06*.] 

Brlm'ful'  (brim'f  111'),  a.  Full  to  the  brim  ;  completely 
full;  ready  to  overflow.     "Her  ftrim/«Z  eyes. "  Dryden. 

Brim'less,  a.     Having  no  brim  ;  as,  brimless  caps. 

Brimmed  (brimd),  a.  1.  Having  a  brim;  —  usually 
in  composition.     "  BToad-brimmed  hat."  Spectator. 

2.  Full  to,  or  level  with,  the  brim.  Milton. 

Brlm'mer  (-mer),  n.    A  brimful  bowl ;  a  bumper. 

Brlm'ming,  a.     Full  to  the  brim  ;  overflowing. 

Brlm'Stone  (brTm'ston ;  110),  n.  [OE.  brimston, 
bremston,  bernston,  brenslon  ;  cf.  Icel.  brennisteinn.  See 
Burn,  ■;;.  i.,  and  Stone.]     Sulphur.    See  Solphur. 

Brlm'Stone,  a.  Made  of,  or  pertaining  to,  brimstone ; 
as,  brimstone  matches. 

From  his  brimstone  bed  at  break  of  day 
A-walking  the  devil  has  gone.  Coleridge. 

Brlm'stO'ny  (-sto'ny),  a.  Containing  or  resembling 
brimstone  ;  sulphurous.  B.  Jonson. 

Brln  (brin),  n.  [F.]  One  of  the  radiating  sticks  of 
a  fan.  The  outermost  are  larger  and  longer,  and  are 
called  panaches.  Knight. 

Brin'ded  (brTn'dSd),  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  brondottr  brindled, 
fr.  brandr  brand;  and  OE.  bernen,  brinnen,  to  bum.  See 
Brand,  Burn.]  Of  a  gray  or  tawny  color  with  streaks 
of  darker  hue  ;  streaked  ;  brindled.  "  Three  brinded 
cows."    Dryden.     "The  brinded  cat."    Shak. 

Brln'dle  (brtn'd'l),  n.  [See  Brindled.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  brindled. 

2.  A  brindled  color  ;  also,  that  which  is  brindled. 

Brln'dle,  a.    Brindled. 

Brin'dled  (brln'd'ld),  a.  [A  dim.  form  of  brinded."] 
Having  dark  streaks  or  spots  on  a  gray  or  tawny  ground ; 
brinded.     "  With  a  brindled  lion  played."        Churchill. 

Brine  (brin),  n.  [AS.  brijne  a  burning,  salt  liquor, 
brine,  fr.  brinnan,  byrnan,  to  burn.  See  Burn.]  1.  Wa- 
ter saturated  or  strongly  impregnated  with  salt ;  pickle  ; 
hence,  any  strong  saline  solution ;  also,  the  saline  residue 
or  strong  mother  liquor  resulting  from  the  evaporation 
of  natural  or  artificial  waters. 

2.  The  ocean ;  the  water  of 
an  ocean,  sea,  or  salt  lake. 

Not  long  beneath  the  whelming 
brine  .  .  .  ne  lay.  Cowper. 

3.  Tears; — so  called  from 
their  saltness. 

What  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  washed  thy  sallow  cheeks  for 
Rosaline  I  Shak. 

Brine  fly  (2odl.),  a  fly  of  the 
genus  Ephydra,  the  larvae  of 
which  live  in  artificial  brines 
and  in  salt  lakes.  —  Brine  gaage, 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  saltness  of  a  liquid.  - 


Brine  Fly  (Ephydra 
hnlophila).  (X  6) 
b  Pupa.    (X  1)4) 


Brine  pan,  a  pit  or  pan  of  salt  water,  where  salt  is  formed 
by  crystallization.  —  Brine  pit,  a  salt  spring  or  well,  from 
which  water  is  taken  to  be  boiled  or  evaporated  for  mak- 
ing salt.  —Brine  pump  (Marine  Engin.),  a  pump  for  chan- 
ging the  water  in  the  boilers,  so  as  to  clear  them  of  the 
brine  wliich  collects  at  the  bottom.  —  Brine  shrimp.  Brine 
worm  {Zo'61.),  a  phyllopod  crustacean  of  the  genus  Arte- 
VI  iu,  inhabiting  the  strong  brines  of  saltworks  and  nat- 
ural salt  lakes.  See  Artemia.  —  Brine  spring,  a  spring  of 
salt  water.  —  Leach  brine  ( Saltmaking),  brine  which  drops 
from  granulated  salt  in  drymg,  and  is  preserved  to  be 
boiled  again. 

Brine  (brin),  V.  t.     1.  To  steep  or  saturate  in  brine. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  salt  or  brine  ;  as,  to  brine  hay. 

Bring  (bring),  V.  t.  limp.  &,p.p.  Brought  (brat); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bringing.]  XOE.  bringen,  AS.  bringan; 
akin  to  OS.  brengian,  D.  brengen.  Fries,  brenga,  0H(}. 
bringan,  G.  bringen,  Goth,  briggan."]  1.  To  convey  to 
the  place  where  the  speaker  is  or  is  to  be  ;  to  bear  from 
a  more  distant  to  a  nearer  place  ;  to  fetch. 

And  as  she  was  going  to  fetch  it,  he  called  to  her,  and  said. 
Bring  me,  1  pray  thee,  a  morsel  of  bread.  1  Kings  xvii.  11. 

To  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe, 
And  bring  you  back.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  the  accession  or  obtaining  of ;  to  procure  ; 
to  make  to  come ;  to  produce ;  to  draw  to. 

There  is  nothing  will  bring  you  more  honor  .  .  .  than  to  do 
what  right  in  justice  you  may.  Bacon. 

3.  To  convey ;  to  move ;  to  carry  or  conduct. 

In  distillation,  the  water  .  .  .  brings  over  with  it  some  part 
of  the  oil  of  vitriol.  Sir  I.  A'ewton. 

4.  To  persuade  ;  to  induce  ;  to  draw ;  to  lead ;  to  guide. 
It  seems  so  preposterous  a  thing  .  .  .  that  they  do  not  easily 

b]-ing  themselves  to  it.  Locke. 

The  nature  of  the  things  .  .  .  would  not  suffer  him  to  tliink 

otherwise,  how,  or  whensoever,  he  is  brought  to  reflect  on  them. 

Lucke. 

5.  To  procure  in  exchange ;  to  sell  for  ;  to  fetch  ;  as, 
what  does  coal  bring  per  ton  ? 

To  bring  about,  to  bring  to  pass ;  to  effect ;  to  accom- 
plish.—To  bring  back,  (a)  To  recall.  (6)  To  restore,  as 
something  borrowed,  to  its  owner.  —  To  bring  by  the  lee 
(.Naut.),  to  incline  so  rapidly  to  leeward  of  the  course, 
when  a  ship  sails  large,  as  to  bring  the  lee  side  suddenly 
to  the  windward,  <ind  by  laying  the  sails  aback,  expose 
her  to  danger  of  upsetting.  —  To  bring  down,  (a)  To  cause 
to  come  down,  (b)  To  humble  or  abase ;  as,  to  bring 
down  high  looks.  —  To  bring  down  the  honse,  to  cause  tre- 
mendous applause.  [Colloii.]  —  To  bring  forth,  (a)  To  pro- 
duce, as  young  or  fruit.  (o)To  bring  to  liglit;  to  make 
manifest.  —  To  bring  forward,  (a)  To  exhibit ;  to  introduce ; 
to  produce  to  view,  (b)  To  hasten  ;  to  promote  ;  to  for- 
ward, (c)  To  propose  ;  to  adduce  ;  as,  to  bring  forward 
arguments.  —  To  bring  home,  (a)  To  bring  to  one  s  house, 
(i)  To  prove  conclusively ;  as,  to  bring  home  a  charge  of 
treason,  (c)  To  cause  one  to  feel  or  appreciate  by  per- 
sonal experience,  (d)  (Naiit.)  To  lift  to  its  place,  as  an 
anchor.  —  To  bring  in.  (a)  To  fetch  from  without ;  to  im- 
port, (b)  To  introduce,  as  a  bill  in  a  deliberative  assem- 
bly, (c)  To  return  or  report  to,  or  lay  before,  a  court  or 
other  body ;  to  render  ;  as,  to  brinq  in  a  verdict  or  a  re- 
port, (d)  To  take  to  an  appointed  place  of  deposit  or  col- 
lection ;  as,  to  bring  in  provisions  or  money  for  a  specified 
object,  (e)  To  produce,  as  income.  (/)  To  induce  to 
join.  —  To  bring  ofE,  to  bear  or  convey  away  ;  to  clear  from 
condemnation  ;  to  cause  to  escape.  —  To  bring  on.  (a)  To 
cause  to  begin,  (b)  To  originate  or  cause  to  exist ;  as,  to 
bri7ig  on  a  disease.  —  To  bring  one  on  one's  way,  to  accom- 
pany, guide,  or  attend  one.  —  To  bring  ont,  to  expose  ;  to 
detect ;  to  bring  to  light  from  concealment.  —  To  bring 
over,  (a)  To  fetch  or  bear  across,  (b)  To  convert  by  per- 
suasion or  other  means ;  to  cause  to  change  sides  or  an 
opinion.  —  To  bring  to.  (a)  To  resuscitate ;  to  bring  back 
to  consciousness  or  life,  as  a  fainting  person.  (6)  {Naut.) 
To  check  the  course  of,  as  of  a  ship,  by  dropping  the  an- 
chor, or  by  counterbraeing  the  sails  so  as  to  Keep  her 
nearly  stationary  (she  is  then  said  to  lie  to),  (c)  To  cause 
(a  vessel)  to  lie  to,  as  by  firing  across  her  course,  id)  To 
apply  a  rope  to  the  capstan.  —  To  bring  to  light,  to  dis- 
close ;  to  discover  ;  to  make  clear ;  to  reveal,  —  To  bring 
a  sail  to  (Naut.),  to  bend  it  to  the  yard.  —  To  bring  to  pass, 
to  accomplish  ;  to  effect.  "  Trust  also  in  Him ;  and  He 
shall  bring  it  to  pass."  Fs.  xxxvii.  5.  — To  bring  under, 
to  subdue  ;  to  restrain ;  to  reduce  to  obedience.  —  To 
bring  up.  (a)  To  carry  upward ;  to  nurse ;  to  rear ;  to 
educ3,te.  (i)  To  cause  to  stop  suddenly,  (c)  [i'.  i.  by 
dropping  the  reflexive  pronoun]  To  stop  suddenly ;  to 
come  to  a  standstill.  [Colloq.]  —  To  bring  up  (any  one) 
with  a  rotmd  turn,  to  cause  (any  one)  to  stop  abruptly. 
[Colloq.]  —  To  be  brought  to  bed.    See  under  Bed. 

Syn.  —  To  fetch ;  bear ;  carry  ;  convey ;  transport ; 
import ;  procure  ;  produce  ;  cause  ;  adduce  ;  induce. 

Brlng'er  (bring'er),  n.     One  who  brings. 

Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 

Hath  but  a  losing  office.  Sliak. 

Bringer  In,  one  who,  or  that  which,  introduces. 

Brln'l-ness  (brin'i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  briny  ;  saltness  ;  brinislmess. 

Brin'lsh  (brin'ish),  a.  Like  brine;  somewhat  salt; 
saltish.     " Bi-inish  tears."  Shak. 

Brin'ish-ness,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  brinish. 

II  Brln'ja-ree'  (brtn'ja-re'),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zo'ol.) 
A  rough-haired  East  Indian  variety  of  the  greyhound. 

Brink  (brink),  n.  [Dan.  brink  edge,  verge ;  akin  to 
Sw.  brink  declivity,  hill,  Icel.  brekka;  cf.  LG.  brink  a 
grassy  hill,  W.  bryn  hill,  bryncyn  hillock.]  The  edge, 
margin,  or  border  of  a  steep  place,  as  of  a  precipice  ;  a 
bank  or  edge,  as  of  a  river  or  pit ;  a  verge  ;  a  border ;  as, 
the  SrinA;  of  a  cliasm.  Also  Pig.  "The  6Wreft  of  vice." 
Bp.  Porteus.     "  The  brink  of  ruin."    Burke. 

The  plashy  brink  of  weedy  lake.  Bryant. 

Brln'y  (brln'J^),  a.  [From  Beine.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  brine,  or  to  the  sea  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  brine ; 
salt ;  as,  a  briny  taste  ;  the  briny  flood. 

Brl'O-ny  (bri'o-ny),  n.    See  Beyont.  Tennyson. 

Brisk  (brisk),  a.  [Cf.  W.  brysg,  fr.  brys  haste,  Gael. 
briosg  quick,  lively,  Ir.  briosg  a  start,  leap,  jerk.]  1.  Full 
of  liveliness  and  activity  ;  characterized  by  quickness  of 
motion  or  action ;  lively  ;  spirited ;  quick. 

Cheerly,  boys  ;  be  brisk  awhile.  Shak. 

Brisk  toil  alternating  with  ready  ease.     Wordsworth. 


2.  Full  of  spirit  or  life ;  effervescing,  as  liquors ;  spar- 
kling ;  as,  brisk  cider. 

Syn.  —  Active;  lively;  agile;  alert;  nimble;  quick; 
sprightly ;  vivacious ;  gay ;  spirited  ;  animated. 

Brisk  (brisk),  V.  t.  &  i.  limp.  &p.p.  Brisked  (brTskt) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Brisking.]  To  make  or  become  lively ; 
to  enliven ;  to  animate  ;  to  take,  or  cause  to  take,  an 
erect  or  bold  attitude  ;  —  usually  with  up. 

BrlS'ket  (bris'ket),  n.  [OE.  bruskette,  OF.  bruschet, 
F.  brechet,  brichet ;  prob.  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  W.  brysced 
the  breast  of  a  slain  animal,  brisket.  Com.  vrys  breast, 
Armor,  brusk,  bruched, the  front  of  the  chest,  Gael,  bris- 
gein  the  cartilaginous  part  of  a  bone.]  That  part  of  the 
breast  of  an  animal  which  extends  from  the  fore  leg.s 
back  beneath  the  ribs ;  also  applied  to  the  fore  part  of 
a  horse,  from  the  shoulders  to  the  bottom  of  the  chest. 
[See  lllust.  of  Beef.] 

Briskly  (brtsk'ly ),  adv.    In  a  brisk  manner ;  nimbly. 

Brisk'neSS,  n.  Liveliness  ;  vigor  in  action ;  quick- 
ness ;  gayety ;  vivacity  ;  effervescence. 

Brls'tle  (bris's'l),  n.  [OE.  brisiel,  brustel,  AS.  bristl, 
byrst;  akin  to  D.  borstel,  OHG.  burst,  G.  borste,  Icel. 
burst,  Sw.  borst,  and  to  Skr.  bhrshti  edge,  point,  and 
prob.  L.  fastigium  extremity,  Gr.  acftKairrov  stem  of  a 
ship,  and  E.  brush,  burr,  perh.  to  brud.  V96.]  1.  A 
short,  stiff,  coarse  hair,  as  on  the  back  of  swine. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  stiff,  sharp,  roundish  hair.  Gray. 

Brls'tle,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bristled  (-s'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Bristling  (-slTng).]  1.  To  erect  the  bristles 
of  ;  to  cause  to  stand  up,  as  the  bristles  of  an  angry  hog; 
—  sometimes  with  up. 

Now  for  the  bare-picked  bone  of  majesty 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest.  Shak. 

Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up.  Stiak. 

2.  To  fix  a  bristle  to  ;  as,  to  bristle  a  thread. 

Brls'tle,  V.  i.     1.  To  rise  or  stand  erect,  like  bristles. 
His  hair  did  bristle  upon  his  head.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  appear  as  if  covered  with  bristles ;  to  have  stand- 
ing, thick  and  erect,  like  bristles. 

The  hill  of  La  Haye  Sainte  bristling  with  ten  thousand  bay- 
onets. Thackeray. 
Ports  bristling  with  thousands  of  masta.       Macaulai/. 

3.  To  show  defiance  or  indignation. 

To  bristle  up,  to  show  anger  or  defiance. 

Brls'tle-point'ed  (-point'ed),  a.  {Bot.)  Terminating 
in  a  very  fine,  sharp  point,  as  some  leaves. 

Brls'Ue-Shaped'  (-shapf),  a.  Kesembling  a  bristle 
in  form  ;  as,  a  bristle-shaped  leaf. 

Brls'tle-tall'  (-tal'),  n.  (Zool.)  An  insect  of  the  genera 
Lepisma,  Campodea,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  , 
Thysanura. 

Brls'tll-ness  (brls'slT-nSs),  n.    The  quality 
or  state  of  having  bristles. 

Brls'tly  (bris'siy),  a.    Thick  set  with  bris- 
tles, or  with  hairs  resembling  bristles ;  rough. 

The  leaves  of  the  black  mulberry  are  somewhat 
bristly.  Bacon. 

Brls'tol  (bris'tul),  n.   A  seaport  city  in  the 

west  of  England. 

Bristol  board,  a  kind  of  fine  pasteboard,  made 
with  a  smooth  but  usually  unglazed  surface.  — 
Bristol  brick,  a  brick  of  siliceous  matter  used 
for  polishing    cutlery  ;  —  originally  manu-       Bristletail 
f actured    at    Bristol.  —  Bristol    stone,    rock    ( Campodea). 
crystal,  or  brilliant  crystals  of  quartz,  found         x  2)i 
in  the  mountain  limestone  near  Bristol,  and 
used  in  making  ornaments,  vases,  etc.    When  polished,  it 
is  called  Bristol  diamond. 

Brl-sure'  (brt-zur'),  n.  [F.]  1.  (Fort.)  Any  part  of 
a  rampart  or  parapet  which  deviates  from  the  general 
direction. 

2.  (Her.)  A  mark  of  cadency  or  difference. 

Brit,  Britt  (brit),  n.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  young  of  ths 
common  herring ;  also,  a  small  species  of  herring ;  the 
sprat.  (6)  The  minute  marine  animals  (chiefly  Entomos- 
traca)  upon  which  the  right  whales  feed. 

Brl-tan'nl-a  (bri-tSn'ni-a),  re.  [From  L.  Britannia 
Great  Britain.]  A  white-metal  alloy  of  tin,  antimony, 
bismuth,  copper,  etc.  It  somewhat  resembles  silver,  and 
is  used  for  table  ware.     Called  also  Britannia  metal. 

Brl-tan'nlc  (brl-tSn'nlk),  a.  [L.  Britannicus,  fr.  Bri- 
tannia Great  Britain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  British ;  as,  her  Britannic  Majesty. 

Brlte,  Bright  (brit),  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  overripe, 
as  wheat,  barley,  or  hops.     IProv.  Eng.] 

Brit'1-cism  (brifi-sTz'm),  n.  A  word,  phrase,  or  idiom 
peculiar  to  Great  Britain  ;  any  manner  of  using  a  word 
or  words  that  is  peculiar  to  Great  Britain. 

Brit'ish  (brit'ish),  a.  [AS.  Brittisc,  Bryttisc]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Great  Britain  or  to  its  inhabitants ;  —  some- 
times restricted  to  the  original  iiihabitants. 

British  gum,  a  brownish  substance,  very  soluble  in  cold 
water,  formed  by  heating  dry  starch  at  a  temperature  of 
about  600°  Fahr.  It  corresponds,  in  its  properties,  to  dex- 
trin, and  is  used,  in  solution,  as  a  substitute  for  gum  in 
stiffening  goods.  —  British  lion,  the  national  emblem  of 
Great  Britain.  —  British  seas,  the  four  seas  which  surround 
Great  Britain. 

Brit'ish,  n.  pi.     People  of  Great  Britain. 

Brlt'lsh-er,  re.  An  Englishman ;  a  subject  or  inhab- 
itant of  Great  Britain,  esp.  one  in  the  British  militarv 
or  naval  service.     INow  used  jocosely] 

Brlt'on  (brit'tin),  a.  [AS.  Bryten  Britain.]  British. 
lObs.]    Spenser,  ^n.     A  native  of  Great  Britain. 

Brlt'tle  (brit't'l),  a.     [OE.  britel,  brutel,  AS.  bryttian 

to  dispense,  fr.  breSlan  to  break ;  akin  to  Icel.  brytja, 

Sw.  bryta,  Dan.  bryde.     Cf.  Brickle.]      Easily  broken  ; 

apt  to  break ;  fragile ;  not  tough  or  tenacious. 

Farewell,  thou  pretty,  brittle  piece 

Of  fine-cut  crystal.  -^  Cotton. 

Brittle  sliver  ore,  the  mineral  stephanite. 

Brlt'tle-ly,  adv.     In  a  brittle  manner.  Sherwootl. 

Brlt'tle-ness,  re.     Aptness  to  break  ;  fragility. 
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Brlt'tle  star'  (brTt't'I  star').     {Zo'dl.)  Any  species  of 
ophiurau   startishes.     See 
Ophiuroidea. 

BrltZ'ska  (bris'ka),  n. 
[Russ.  britslika;  cf.  Pol. 
brijczka,  dim.  of  bryka 
freight  wagon.]  A  long 
carriage,  with  a  calasli 
top,  so  constructed  as  to 
give  space  for  reclining  at 
uiglit,  when  used  on  a 
journey. 

Btize  (briz),  n.     The 
breeze  fly.    See  Breeze. 
Shak. 

Broach(broch),  ?J.  [OE.  to-..,    (.»      ,n,- 

hrnohe  F  hrnfhe  fr  LL  0°«  f°™  °*  Brittle  Star  (Op/lt- 
biocca ;  prob.  of  Celtic  on-  -^  '      ^ 

gin  ;  cf.  W.  proc  thrust,  stab,  Gael,  brog  awl.  Cf. 
Brooch.]     1.  A  spit.     [_Obs.] 

He  turned  n  broach  that  had  worn  a  crown.       Bacon. 

2.  An  awl ;  a  bodkin  ;  also,  a  wooden  rod  or  pin,  sharp- 
ened at  each  end,  used  by  thatchers.     IPiov.  Btig-J 

Forbtj. 

3.  (Mech.)  (a)  A  tool  of  steel,  generally  tapering,  and 
of  a  polygonal  form,  with  from  four  to  eight  cutting 
edges,  for  smoothing  or  enlarging  holes  in  metal ;  some- 
times made  smooth  or  without  edges,  as  for  burnishing 
pivot  holes  in  watches ;  a  reamer.  The  broach  for  gun 
barrels  is  commonly  square  and  without  taper.  (J)  A 
straight  tool  with  file  teeth,  made  of  steel,  to  be  pressed 
tlirough  irregular  holes  in  metal  that  cannot  be  dressed 
by  revolving  tools  ;  a  drift. 

4.  (Masonry)  A  broad  chisel  for  stonecutting. 

6.  (.-1  rcA. )  A  spire  rising  from  a  tower.    \_Local,Eng.'\ 

6.  A  clasp  for  fastening  a  garment.     See  Brooch. 

7.  A  spitlike  start,  on  the  head  of  a  young  stag. 

8.  The  stick  from  which  candle  wicks  are  suspended 
for  dipping.  Knight. 

9.  The  pin  in  a  lock  which  enters  the  barrel  of  the  key. 
Broach,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Broached  (brocht) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Broaching.]  [F.  brocher,  fr.  broche.  See 
Broach,  n.]     1.  To  spit ;  to  pierce  as  with  a  spit. 

I  'U  broach  the  tadpole  on  m^^  rapier's  point.        Shak. 

2.  To  tap  ;  to  pierce,  as  a  cask,  in  order  to  draw  the 
liquor.     Hence  :  To  let  out ;  to  shed,  as  blood. 

Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 

He  bravely  broached  his  boiling'bloody  breast.         Shak. 

3.  To  open  for  the  first  time,  as  stores. 

You  shall  want  neither  weapons,  victuals,  nor  aid ;  I  will 
open  the  old  armories,  1  will  broach  my  store,  and  will  bring 
forth  my  stores.  Knolles. 

4.  To  make  public  ;  to  utter ;  to  publish  first ;  to  put 
forth;  to  introduce  as  a  topic  of  conversation. 

Those  very  opinions  themselves  had  broached.    Swift. 

5.  To  cause  to  begin  or  break  out.    [06*.]  Shak. 

6.  (Masonry)  To  shape  roughly,  as  a  block  of  stone,  by 
chiseling  with  a  coarse  tool.    \Scot.  &  North  of  Eng.'] 

7.  To  enlarge  or  dress  (a  hole),  by  using  a  broach. 

To  broach  to  (Ifaut.),  to  incline  suddenly  to  windward, 
80  as  to  lay  the  sails  aback,  and  expose  the  vessel  to  the 
danger  of  oversetting. 

Broach'er  (broch'er),  n.    1.  A  spit ;  a  broach. 
On  five  sharp  broachers  ranked,  the  roast  they  turned.   Vryden. 

2.  One  who  broaches,  opens,  or  utters ;  a  first  pub- 
lisher or  promoter. 

Some  such  broacher  of  heresy.  Atterbury. 

Broad  (brad),  a.  \_Compar.  Broader  (-er) ;  superl. 
Broadest.]  '  [OE.  brod,  brad,  AS.  brad;  akin  to  OS. 
bi'Sd,  D.  breed,  G.  breit,  Icel.  breiSr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  bred, 
Goth,  braids.  Cf.  Breadth.]  1.  Wide ;  extended  in 
breadth,  or  from  side  to  side ;  —  opposed  to  narrow ; 
as,  a  broad  street ;  a  broad  table  ;  an  inch  broad. 

2.  Extending  far  and  wide ;  extensive ;  vast ;  as,  the 
broad  expanse  of  ocean. 

3.  Extended,  in  the  sense  of  diffused ;  open ;  clear ; 
full.     "  Broad  and  open  day."  Bp.  Porieus. 

4.  Fig. :  Having  a  large  measure  of  any  thing  or  qual- 
ity ;  not  limited  ;  not  restrained ;  —  applied  to  any  sub- 
ject, and  retaining  the  literal  idea  more  or  less  clearly, 
the  precise  meaning  depending  largely  on  the  substantive. 

A  broad  mixture  of  falsehood.  Locke. 

Hence :  — 

5.  Comprehensive ;  liberal ;  enlarged. 

The  words  in  the  Constitution  are  broad  enough  to  include 

the  case.  D.  Daggett. 

In  a  broad,  statesmanlike,  and  masterly  way.    E.  Everett. 

6.  Plain ;  evident ;  as,  a  broad  hint. 

7.  Free ;  unrestrained  ;  unconflned. 

As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air.  Shak. 

8.  (i^OTe.i4)'fa)  Characterized  by  breadth.  See  Breadth. 

9.  Gross ;  coarse ;  indelicate  ;  as,  a  broad  compliment ; 
a  broad  joke ;  broad  humor. 

10.  Strongly  marked  ;  as,  a  broad  Scotch  accent. 
(J^^"  Broad  is  often  used  in  compounds  to  signify  wide, 

large,  etc. ;  as,  6)'oorf-chested,  iroad-shouldered,  broad- 
spreading,  broad-vnns&i. 

Broad  acres.  See  under  Acre.  —  Broad  arrow,  originally 
a  pheon.  See  Pheon,  and  Broad  arrow  under  Arrow.  —  As 
hroad  as  long,  having  the  length  equal  to  the  breadth ; 
hence,  the  same  one  way  as  another ;  coming  to  the  same 
result  by  different  ways  or  processes. 

It  is  as  broad  as  long,  whether  they  rise  to  others,  or  bring 
others  down  to  them.  L' Estrange. 

—  Broad  pennant.    See  under  Pennant. 

Syn.  —  Wide  ;  large  ;  ample ;  expanded  ;  spacious  ; 
roomy ;  extensive ;  vast ;  comprehensive  ;  liberal. 

Broad,  n.  1.  The  broad  part  of  anything  ;  as,  the 
broad  of  an  oar. 

2.  The  spread  of  a  river  into  a  sheet  of  water  ;  a 
flooded  fen.     [Local,  Eng.'\  Southey. 

3.  A  lathe  tool  for  turning  down  the  insides  and  bot- 
toms of  cylinders.  Knight. 


Broad'as'    Kbrad'Sks'),  n.    1.  An  ancient  miUtary 

Broad'axe'  (    weapon ;  a  battle-ax. 

2.  An  ax  with  a  broad  edge,  for  hewing  timber. 

Broad'bill'  (-bTl'),  n.  1.  (Zodl.)  A  wild  duck  [Aylhya, 
or  Fuligul'i,  marilii),  wliicli  appears  in  large  numbers  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  in  autumn ;  — 
called  also  bluebill,  blackhead,  raft  duck,  and  scaup  duck. 
See  Scaup  duck. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  shoveler.     See  Shoveler. 

Broad'brim'  (-brim'),  n.  1.  A  hat  with  a  very  broad 
brim,  like  tliose  worn  by  men  of  the  society  of  Friends. 

2.  A  member  of  the  society  of  Friends ;  a  Quaker. 
[Sporlife~} 

Broad'-brimmed'  (-brlmd'),  a.  Having  a  broad  brim. 
A  broad-brimmed  flat  silver  plate.  Tatter. 

Broad'cast'  (-kasf),  n.  (Agric.)  A  casting  or  throw- 
ing seed  iu  all  directions,  as  from  the  hand  in  sowing. 

Broad'cast',  a.  1.  Cast  or  dispersed  in  all  directions, 
as  seed  from  the  hand  in  sowing ;  widely  diffused. 

2.  Scattering  in  all  directions  (as  a  method  of  sowing) ; 

—  opposed  to  planting  in  hills,  drills,  or  rows. 
Broad'cast',  adv.     So  as  to  scatter  or  be  scattered  in 

all  directions ;  so  as  to  spread  widely,  as  seed  from  the 
hand  in  sowing,  or  news  from  the  press. 

Broad'  Church'  (chfirch').  (iicc-/.)  A  portion  of  the 
Church  of  Englaud,  consisting  of  persons  who  claim  to 
hold  a  position,  in  respect  to  doctrine  and  fellowship, 
intermediate  between  the  High  Church  party  and  the 
Low  Church,  or  evangelical,  party.  The  term  has  been 
applied  to  other  bodies  of  men  holding  liberal  or  com- 
prehensive views  of  Christian  doctrine  and  fellowship. 

Side  by  side  with  these  various  shades  of  High  and  Low 
Church,  another  party  of  a  different  cliaractcr  has  always  ex- 
isted in  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  called  by  dilterent 
names  :  Moderate,  Catholic,  or  Broad  Church,  by  its  friends  ; 
Latitudinarian  or  Indifferent,  by  its  enemies.  Its  distinctive 
character  is  tlie  desire  of  comprehension.  Its  watchwords  are 
charity  and  toleration.  Conybeare. 

Broad'ClOth  (brad'klSth  ;  115),  n.  A  fine  smooth- 
faced woolen  cloth  for  men's  garments,  usually  of  double 
width  (i.  e.,  a  yard  and  a  half) ;  —  so  called  in  distinc- 
tion from  woolens  three  quarters  of  a  yard  wide. 

Broad'en  (-'n),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Broadened  (-'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Broadening  (-'n-Tng).]  [From  Bboad, 
a.]     To  grow  broad ;  to  become  broader  or  wider. 

The  broadeyiing  sun  appears.  Wordsworth. 

Broad'en,  v.  t.  To  make  broad  or  broader ;  to  render 
more  broad  or  comprehensive. 

Broad'  gauge'  (gaj').  (Railroad)  A  wider  distance 
between  the  rails  than  the  "  standard  "  gauge  of  four 
feet  eight  inches  and  a  half.     See  Gauge. 

Broad'-horned'  (-hSmd'),  a.     Having  horns  spread- 
ing widely. 
.   Broad'lsh,  a.    Rather  broad ;  moderately  broad. 

Broad'leaf'  (brad'lef),  ».  (Bot.)  A  tree  (Terminalia 
lalifoUa)  of  Jamaica,  tlie  wood  of  which  is  used  for 
boards,  scantling,  shingles,  etc.  ;  —  sometimes  called  the 
almond  tree,  from  the  shape  of  its  fruit. 

Broad'-leaved'  (brad'-ievd'),  Broad'-leafed'  (-left'), 

a.     Having  broad,  or  relatively  broad,  leaves.         Keats. 

Broadly,  adv.     In  a  broad  manner. 

Broad'mouth'  (brad'mouth'),  n.  (Zobl.)  One  of  the 
Eurylaimidx,  a  family  of  East  Indian  passerine  birds. 

Broad'ness,  n.  [AS.  brddnes.']  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  broad ;  breadth ;  coarseness ;  grossness. 

Broad'piece'  (-pes'),  n.  An  old  English  gold  coin, 
broader  than  a  guinea,  as  a  Carolus  or  Jacobus. 

Broad'  seal'  (brad'  sel').  The  great  seal  of  England ; 
the  public  seal  of  a  country  or  state. 

Broad'seal',  v.  t.  To  stamp  with  the  broad  seal ;  to 
make  sure  ;  to  guarantee  or  warrant.     [06s.] 

Thy  presence  broadseals  our  deUghts  for  pure.    B.  Jonson. 

Broad'slde'  (brad'sid'),  n.  1.  (Naut.)  The  side  of  a 
ship  above  the  water  line,  from  the  bow  to  the  quarter. 

2.  A  discharge  of  or  from  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a 
ship,  at  the  same  time. 

3.  A  volley  of  abuse  or  denunciation.    [Colloq.l 

4.  (Print.)  A  sheet  of  paper  containing  one  large  page, 
or  printed  on  one  side  only  ;  —  called  also  broadsheet. 

Broad'spread'  (brad'spred'),  a.    Widespread. 

Broad'spread'ingJ'o.     Spreading  widely. 

Broad'sword'  (brad'sord'),  n.  A  sword  with  a  broad 
blade  and  a  cutting  edge  ;  a  claymore. 

I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  clang.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Broad'wlse'  (-wiz'),  adv.     Breadthwise.     [Archaicl 

Brob  (brob),  71.  [Cf.  Gael,  brog,  E.  brog,  n.]  (Carp.) 
A  peculiar  brad-shaped  spike,  to  be  driven  alongside 
the  end  of  an  abutting  timber  to  prevent  its  slipping. 

Brob'dlng-nag'i-an  (brob'ding-n5g'i-an),  a.  [From 
Brobdingnag,  a  country  of  giants  in  "  Gulliver's  Trav- 
els."]     Colossal  ;    of  extraordinary  heiglit  ;    gigantic. 

—  n.     A  giant,     [^•pelt  otten  Brobdignagia7i.\ 
Bro-cade'  (br6-kad'),  n.     [Sp.  brocado  (cf.  It.  broc- 

cato,  F.  brocart),  fr.  LL.  brocare  to  prick,  to  figure  (tex- 
tile fabrics),  to  emboss  (linen),  to  stitch.  See  Broach.] 
Silk  stuff,  woven  with  gold  and  silver,  threads,  or  orna- 
mented with  raised  flowers,  foliage,  etc.  ;  —  also  applied 
to  other  stuffs  thus  wrought  and  enriched. 

A  gala  suit  of  faded  brocade.  W.  Innng. 

Bro-cad'ed  (-kad'Sd),  a.  1.  Woven  or  worked,  as  bro- 
cade, with  gold  and  silver,  or  with  raised  flowers,  etc. 

Brocaded  flowers  o'er  the  gay  mantua  shine.         Gay. 

2.  Dressed  in  brocade. 

Bro'cage  (bro'kaj),  n.    See  Brokerage. 

Broc'ard  (brSk'erd),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  Brocardica,  Bro- 
cardicorum  opus,  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  canons  by 
Burkhard,  Bishop  of  Worms,  called,  by  tlie  Italians  and 
French,  Brocard.]  An  elementary  principle  or  maxim  ; 
a  short,  proverbial  rule,  in  law,  ethics,  or  metaphysics. 

The  legal  hrocarif,  "  Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus,"  is  a 
rule  not  more  applicable  to  other  witnesses  than  to  conscious- 
ness. Sir  W.  Nainilton. 


Bro'ca-tel  (bro'k4-tSl),  n.  [P.  brocatelle,  fr.  It.  broc- 
catello  :  cf.  Sp.  brocalel.  See  Brocade.]  1.  A  kind  of 
coarse  brocade,  or  figured  fabric,  used  chiefly  for  tapes- 
try, linings  for  carriages,  etc. 

2.  A  marble,  clouded  and  veined  with  white,  gray,  yel- 
low, and  red,  in  whicli  the  yellow  usually  prevails.  It  is 
also  called  Siena  marble,  from  its  locality. 

Bro'ca-tel'lO  (-tel'16),  n.    Same  as  Bkocatel. 

Broc'CO-Il  (brok'ko-lT),  n.  [It.  broccoli,  pi.  of  broc- 
colo  sprout,  cabbage  sprout,  dim.  of  brocco  splinter.  See 
Broach,  n.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  Cabbage  species  (Bras- 
sica  oleracea)  of  many  varieties,  resembling  the  cauli- 
flower. The  "  curd,"  or  flowering  head,  is  the  part  used 
for  food. 

Broch'an-tlte  (brSk'Sn-tlt),  n.  [From  Brochant  de 
Villiers,  a  French  mineralogist.]  (Min.)  A  basic  sul- 
phate of  copper,  occurring  in  emerald-green  crystals. 

II  Bro'ch^'  (bro'sha'),  a.  [F.]  Woven  with  a  figure  ; 
as,  broche  goods. 

II  Broche  (broch)^  n.     [F.]     See  Broach,  n. 

II  Bro-Chure'  (bro-shur'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  brocher  to  stitch. 
See  Broach,  v.  t.'\  A  printed  and  stitched  book  con- 
taining only  a  few  leaves  ;  „  pamphlet. 

Brock  (br5k),  n.  [AS.  broc,  fr.  W.  broch  ;  akin  to  Ir. 
&  Gael,  broc.  Corn.  &  Armor,  broch ;  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael. 
breac  speckled.]    (Zool.)  A  badger. 

Or  with  pretense  of  chasing  thence  the  brock.    B.  Jonsotu 

Brock,  n.  [See  Brocket.]  (Zool.)  A  brocket.  Bailey. 

Brock'et  (brok'St),  n.  [OE.  broket,  F.  broquart  fallow 
deer  a  year  old,  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  broach,  meaning 
point  (hence  tine  of  a  horn).]  1.  (Zool.)  A  male  red 
deer  two  years  old  ;  —  sometimes  called  brock, 

2-  (Zool.)  A  small  South  American  deer,  of  several 
species  ( Coussus  superciliaris,  C.  rufvs,  and  C.  auritus). 

Brock'ish,  a.     Beastly ;  brutal.     [Obs.']  Bale. 

Brode'kln  (brod'kTn),  n.  [F.  brodequin,  OF.  brosse- 
quin,  fr.  OD.  broseken,  brosekin,  dim.  of  broos  buskin, 
prob.  fr.  LL.  byrsa  leather,  Gr.  ^vpcra  skin,  hide.  Cf. 
Buskin.]  A  buskin  or  half-boot.  [Written  also  brode- 
quin.']    [Obs.] 

Brog  (brog),  n.  [Gael.  Cf.  Brob.]  A  pointed  instru- 
ment, as  a  joiner's  awl,  a  brad  awl,  a  needle,  or  a  small 
sharp  stick. 

Brog,  V.  t.  To  prod  with  a  pointed  instrument,  aa  a 
lance  ;  also,  to  broggle.     [Scot.  &  Prov.~\    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bro'gan  (bro'gSn),  n.    A  stout,  coarse  shoe ;  a  brogue. 

Brog'gle  (brSg'g'l),  V.  i.  [Dim.  of  Prov.  E.  brog  to 
broggle.  Cf .  Brog,  m.]  To  sniggle,  or  fish  with  a  brog. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  WrigJa. 

Brogue   (brog),  n.      [Ir.  &  Gael,  brog  shoe,  hoof.] 

1.  A  stout,  coarse  shoe  ;  a  brogan. 

11^^  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  ancient  brogue 
was  made  of  horsehide  or  deerskin,  untanned  or  tanned 
with  the  hair  on,  gathered  round  the  ankle  with  a  thong. 
The  name  was  afterward  given  to  any  shoe  worn  as  a  part 
of  the  Highland  costume. 

Clouted  brogues,  patched  brogues ;  also,  brogues  stud- 
ded with  nails.    See  under  Clout,  v.  t. 

2.  A  dialectic  pronunciation ;  esp.  the  Irish  manner 
of  pronoimcing  English. 

Or  take,  Hibernia,  thy  still  ranker  brogue.        Lloyd. 

Brogues  (brogz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  Breeches.]  Breeches. 
[Obs.]  Shenstone. 

Broid  (broid),  v.  t.    To  braid.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Brold'er  (-er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Broidered  (-erd).] 
[OE.  broiden,  brouden,  F.  broder,  confused  with  B. 
braid ;  F.  broder  is  either  the  same  word  as  border  to 
border  (see  Border),  or  perh.  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  W. 
brathu  to  sting,  stab,  Ir.  &  Gael,  brod  goad,  prickle,  OE. 
brod  a  goad ;  and  also  Icel.  broddr  a  spike,  a  sting,  AS. 
brord  a  point.]     To  embroider.     [Archaic] 

They  shall  make  a  broidered  coat.       Ex.  xxviii.  4. 

Broid'er-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  embroiders.    [Archaic] 

Broid'er-y  (broid'er-y),  n.     Embroidery.     [Archaic] 
The  golden  broidery  tender  Milkah  wove.       Tickell. 

Broil  (broil),  n.  [F.  brouiller  to  disorder,  from  LL. 
brogilus,  broilus,  brolium,  thicket,  wood,  park ;  of  un- 
certain origin  ;  cf.  W.  brog  a  swelling  out,  OHG.  proil 
marsh,  G.  briihl,  MHG.  brogen  to  rise.  The  meaning 
tumult,  confusion,  comes  apparently  from  tangled  un- 
dergrowth,  thicket,  Ani  this  possibly  from  the  meaning 
to  grow,  7'ise,  sprout.]  A  tumult;  a  noisy  quarrel;  a 
disturbance  ;  a  brawl ;  contention ;  discord,  either  be- 
tween individuals  or  in  the  state. 

I  will  own  that  there  is  a  haughtiness  and  fierceness  in  hu- 
man nature  which  will  cause  innumerable  broils,  place  men  in 
what  situation  you  please.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  Contention  ;  fray  ;  affray ;  tumult ;  altercation  J 
dissension  ;  discord  ;  contest ;  conflict ;  brawl ;  uproar. 

Broil,  V.  t.  [imp.  Si  p.  p.  Broiled  (broild) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Broiling.]  [OE.  broilen,  OF.  bruillir,  fr. 
bruir  to  broil,  burn  ;  of  Ger.  origin  ;  cf.  MHG.  briiejen,  Q. 
briihen,  to  scald,  akin  to  E.  brood.]  1.  To  cook  by  direct 
exposure  to  heat  over  a  fire,  esp.  upon  a  gridiron  over  coals. 

2.  To  subject  to  great  (commonly  direct)  heat. 

Broil,  V.  i.  To  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  heat,  as 
meat  over  the  fire  ;  to  be  greatly  heated,  or  to  be  made 
uncomfortable  with  heat. 

The  planets  and  comets  had  been  broiling  in  the  sun.   Clieyne. 

Broil'er  (broil'er),  n.  One  who  excites  broils ;  one 
who  engages  in  or  proWtes  noisy  quarrels. 

Wlmt  doth  he  but  turn  broiler,  .  .  .  make  new  libels  against 
the  church  ?  Jlaunnond. 

Broil'er,  n.     1.  One  who  broils,  or  cooks  by  broiling. 

2.  A  gridiron  or  other  utensil  used  in  broiling. 

3.  A  chicken  or  other  bird  fit  for  broiling.     [Colloq.] 
Broll'ing,  a.     Excessively  hot ;  as,  a  broiling  sun.  — 

n.     The  act  of  causing  anything  to  broil. 
Bro'kage  (bro'kSjl,  n.    See  Brokerage. 
Broke  (brok),  v.   i.     [See  Broker,  and  cf.  Brook.] 
1.  To  transact  business  for  another.     [/>'.]        Brome. 
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2.  To  act  as  procurer  in  love  mattere ;  to  pimp.  [OJs.] 

We  do  want  a  certain  necessary  woman  to  broke  between 
them,  Cupid  said.  Fanshawe. 

And  brakes  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Corrupt  the  tender  honor  of  a  maid.  iihak. 

Broke  (brok),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Break. 
Bro'ken  (bro'k'n),  a.     [From  Bkeak,  v.  i.!    1.  Sepa- 
rated into  parts  or  pieces  by  violence ;  divided  into  frag- 
ments ;  as,  a  broken  chain  or  rope ;  a  broken  dish. 

2.  Disconnected  ;  not  continuous  ;  also,  rough  ;  un- 
even ;  as,  a  broken  surface. 

3.  Fractured  ;  cracked  ;  disunited ;  sundered  ;  strained 
apart ;  as,  a  broken  reed  ;  broken  friendship. 

4.  Made  infirm  or  weak,  by  disease,  age,  or  hardships. 
The  one  being  who  remembered  him  as  he  had  been  before 

,  Ms  mind  was  broken.  G.  Eliot. 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay. 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away.    Goldsmith. 
6.  Subdued ;  humbled ;  contrite. 

The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit.      Ps.  li.  17. 

6.  Subjugated  ;  trained  for  use,  as  a  horse. 

7.  Crushed  and  ruined  as  by  something  that  destroys 
hope ;  blighted.    "  Her  broken  love  and  life."    G.  Eliot. 

8.  Not  carried  into  effect ;  not  adhered  to  ;  violated ; 
as,  a  broken  promise,  vow,  or  contract ;  a  broken  law. 

9.  Ruined  financially ;  incapable  of  redeeming  prom- 
ises made,  or  of  paying  debts  incurred ;  as,  a  broken 
bank ;  a  broken  tradesman. 

10.  Imperfectly  spoken,  a-  by  a  foreigner ;  as,  broken 
English ;  imperfectly  spoken  on  account  of  emotion ;  as, 
to  say  a  few  broken  words  at  parting. 

Amidst  the  broken  words  and  loud  weeping  of  those  grave 
ienators.  Macautay. 

Broken  ground,  (a)  (Mil.)  Rough  or  uneven  ground  ;  as, 
the  troops  were  retarded  in  tneir  advance  by  broken 
ground,  (b)  Ground  recently  opened  with  the  plow.  — 
Broken  line  (ffeom.),  the  straight  lines  which  join  a  num- 
ber of  given  points  taken  in  some  specified  order.  —  Broken 
meat,  fragments  of  meat  or  other  tood.  —  Broken  number, 
a  fraction.  —  Broken  weather,  unsettled  weather. 

Bro'ken-'backed'  (bro'k'n-bSkt'),  a.  l.  Having  a 
broken  back  ;  as,  a  broken-backed  chair. 

2.  (Naut.)  Hogged;  so  weakened  in  the  frame  as  to 
droop  at  each  end  ;  — said  of  a  ship.  Totten. 

Bro^en-bel'lled  (bro'k'n-bSl'lid),  a.  Having  a  rup- 
tured belly.     [iJ.] 

Bro'ken-heart'ed  (-hart'Sd),  a.  Having  the  spirits 
depressed  or  crushed  by  grief  or  despair. 

She  left  her  husband  almost  broken-hearted.    UfacauJay. 

Syn. —  Disconsolate ;  heart-broken  ;  inconsolable ;  com- 
fortless ;  woe-begone ;  forlorn. 

Bro'ken-ly,  adv.  In  a  broken,  interrupted  manner ; 
in  a  broken  state  ;  in  broken  language. 

The  pagans  worship  God  ...  as  it  were  brokenly  and  by 
piecemeal.  Cudworth. 

Bro'ken-ness,  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
Swoken ;  uneveuness.  Macaulay. 

2.  Contrition ;  as,  brokenness  of  heart. 

Broken  wind'  (wind').     (Far.)  The  heaves. 

Bro'ken-wlnd'ed,  a.  {Far.)  Having  short  breath  or 
disordered  respiration,  as  a  horse. 

Bro'ker  (bro'ker),  n.  [OE.  brocour,  from  a  word 
akin  to  broken,  bruken,  to  use,  enjoy,  possess,  digest,  fr. 
AS.  brUcan  to  use,  enjoy ;  cf.  Fries,  broker,  F.  brocan- 
teur.  See  Beook,  v.  i-l  1.  One  who  transacts  business 
for  another ;  an  agent. 

2.  (Law)  An  agent  employed  to  effect  bargains  and 
contracts,  as  a  middleman  or  negotiator,  between  other 
persons,  for  a  compensation  commonly  called  brokerage. 
He  takes  no  possession,  as  broker,  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  negotiation.  He  generally  contracts  in  the  names 
of  those  who  employ  him,  and  not  in  his  ovni.         Story. 

3.  A  dealer  in  money,  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  etc. 

4.  A  dealer  in  secondhand  goods.     \_Eng.'] 

5.  A  pimp  or  procurer.     [06*.]  Skak. 
Bill  broker,  one  who  buys  and  sells  notes  and  bills  of 

exchange.  —  Cnrbatone  broker  or  Street  broker,  an  operator 
In  stocks  (not  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange)  who  ex- 
ecutes orders  by  running  from  office  to  office,  or  by 
transactions  on  the  street.  [O.  S.] — Exchange  broker, 
one  who  buys  and  sells  uncurrent  money,  and  deals  in  ex- 
changes relating  to  money. —  Insurance  broker,  one  who  is 
agent  in  procurmg  insurance  on  vessels,  or  against  fire.  — 
fawn  broker.  See  Pawnbrokeb. —  Eeal  estate  broker,  one 
who  buys  and  sells  lands,  and  negotiates  loans,  etc. ,  upon 
mortgage.  —  Ship  broker,  one  who  acts  as  agent  in  buying 
and  selling  ships,  procuring  freight,  etc.  —  Stock  broker. 
See  Stockbroker. 

Bro'ker-age  (bro'ker-aj),  re.  1.  The  business  or  em- 
ployment of  a  broker.  Burke. 

2.  The  fee,  reward,  or  commission,  given  or  charged 
for  transacting  business  as  a  broker. 

BroTser-ly,  a.    Mean ;  servile.     [06^.]       B.  Jonson. 

Bro'ker-y  (-y),  n.    The  business  of  a  broker.     [Obs.^ 
And  with  extorting,  cozening,  forfeiting. 
And  tricks  belonging uutobrokery.  Marlowe. 

Bro'klng  (broking),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  broker 
5r  brokers,  or  to  brokerage.     [06i.] 

Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemished  crown.    Shal. 

Bro'ma  (bro'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  PpSi/jia  food,  jSi^pci- 
iTK6iv  to  eat.]     1.  (Med.)  Aliment ;  food.        Dunglison. 

2.  A  light  form  of  prepared  cocoa  (or  cacao),  or  the 
drink  made  from  it. 

BlO'mal  (bro'mal),  n.  [Promine  -f-  aMehyde.] 
iChem.)  An  oily,  colorless  fluid,  CBrg.COH,  related  to 
bromoform,  as  chloral  is  to  chloroform,  and  obtained  by 
the  action  of  bromine  on  alcohol. 

Bro'mate  (-mat),  n.     (Chem.)  A  salt  of  bromic  acid. 

Bro'mate  (bro'mat),  v.  t.  (Med.)  To  combine  or  im- 
pregnate with  bromine ;  as,  bromated  camphor. 

BrCma-tol'O-glst  (bro'ma-tSl'S-jIst),  re.  One  versed 
In  the  science  of  foods. 

Bro'ma-tol'0-gy  (-J3^),  n.  [Gr.  PpCifxa,  /SpwMaTo?, 
food  -{-  -logy.']    The  science  of  aliments.         Dunglison. 

II  Brome  (brom),  re.     [F.]    (CAem.)  See  Bromike. 


Brome'  grass'  (brom'  gras').  [L.  bromos  a  kind  of 
oats,  Gr.  ^po^ios.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  (Bromus)  of  grasses, 
one  species  of  which  is  the  chess  or  cheat. 

Bro-me'U-a'ceous  (bro-me'li-a'shtis),  a.  [Named 
from  the  Scottish  physician  Bromelius.l  (Bot.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  resembling,  a  family  of  endogenous  and 
mostly  epiphytic  or  saxicolous  plants  of  which  the  genera 
Tillandsia  and  Billbergia  are  examples.  The  pineapple, 
though  terrestrial,  is  also  of  this  family. 

Bro'mlC  (bro'mik;  277),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  containing,  bromine  ;  —  said  of  those  compounds  of 
bromine  in  which  this  element  has  a  valence  of  five,  or 
the  next  to  its  highest;  as,  bromic  acid. 

Bro'mlde  (bro'mid  or  br^mid ;  277),  re.  (Chem.)  A 
compound  of  bromine  with  a  more  positive  radical. 

Bro'mi-nate  (bro'mt-nat),  V.  t.     See  Bromate,  v.  t. 

Bro^mllie  (brymTn  or  -men),  n.  [Gr.  /3pa)/iios  bad 
smell,  stink.  Cf.  Bromb.]  (Chem.)  One  of  the  elements, 
related  in  its  chemical  qualities  to  chlorine  and  iodine. 
Atomic  weight  79.8.  Symbol  Br.  It  is  a  deep  reddish 
brown  liquid  of  a  very  disagreeable  odor,  emitting  a 
brownish  vapor  at  the  ordinary  temperatiu-e.  In  combi- 
nation it  is  found  in  minute  quantities  in  sea  water,  and 
in  many  saline  springs.  It  occurs  also  in  the  mineral 
bromyrite. 

Bro'inisin  (bro'mTz'm),  re.  (Med.)  A  diseased  condi- 
tion produced  by  the  excessive  use  of  bromine  or  one 
of  its  compounds.  It  is  characterized  by  mental  dullness 
and  muscular  weakness. 

Bio'mlze  (bro'miz),  v.  t.  (Photog.)  To  prepare  or 
treat  with  bromine  ;  as,  to  bromize  a  silvered  plate. 

Brom'lite  (brSm'lit),  re.  [From  Bromley  Hill,  near 
Alston,  Cumberland,  England.]  (Min.)  A  carbonate  of 
baryta  and  lime,  intermediate  between  witherite  and 
strontianite  ;  —  called  also  alstonite. 

Bro'mo-lonn  (bro'mo-fSrm),re.  [bromine  -^/ormyl."] 
(Chem.)  A  colorless  liquid,  CHBrs,  having  an  agreeable 
odor  and  sweetish  taste.  It  is  produced  by  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  bromine  and  caustic  potash  upon  wood 
spirit,  alcohol,  or  acetone,  as  also  by  certain  other  reac- 
tions. In  composition  it  is  the  same  as  chloroform,  with 
the  substitution  of  bromine  for  chlorine.  It  is  somewhat 
similar  to  chloroform  in  its  effects.  Watts. 

Brom-pl'crin  (brom-pi'krln  or  -pTk'rin),  re.  [G. 
brompikrin  ;  brom  bromine  +  j9tA:nresaure  picric  acid.] 
(Chem.)  A  pungent  colorless  explosive  liquid,  CNOjBrg, 
analogous  to  and  resembling  chlorpicrin.  [Spelt  also 
brompikrin.'] 

Brom'U-ret  (brSm'u-rSt),  re.    See  Bromide.     [06«.] 

Brom'y-llte  (-i-nt),  re.  ^Bromine  +  Gr.  apyupos  sil- 
ver.] (Min.)  Silver  bromide,  a  rare  mineral;  —  called 
also  bromargyrite. 

II  Bron'chl  (bronlcl),  re.  pi.    {Anat^  See  Beonchtis. 

II  Bron'cbl-a  (brSn'kT-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /SpAyxia, 
pi.  Cf.  Bronchus.]  (Anat.)  The  bronchial  tubes  wliich 
arise  from  the  branching  of  the  trachea,  esp.  the  subdi- 
visions of  the  bronchi.  Dunglison. 

Bron'Cbl-al  (brSn'ki-al),  a.  [Cf.  P.  bronchial.  See 
Bronchia.]  (Anat.)  Belonging  to  the  bronchi  and  their 
ramifications  in  the  lungs. 

Bronchial  arteries,  branches  of  the  descending  aorta,  ac- 
companying the  bronchia  in  all  their  ramifications.  — 
Bronchial  cells,  the  air  cells  terminating  the  bronchia.  — 
Bronchial  glands,  glands  whose  functions  are  unknovm, 
seated  along  the  bronchia.  —  Bronchial  membrane,  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  bronchia.  —Bronchial  tubes, 
the  bronchi,  or  the  bronchia. 

Bron'chlc  (brSnTiik),  a.    (Anat.)  Bronchial. 

Bron'Chl-Ole  (brSn'ki-al),  re.  (Anat.)  A  minute  bron- 
chial tube. 

Bron-chlt'lC  (brSn-klfik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
bronchitis  ;  as,  hronchitic  inflammation. 

Bron-Chl'tls  (brSn-ki'tts),  re.  {Bronchus  -Y  -itis.l 
(Med.)  Inflammation,  acute  or  chronic,  of  the  bronchial 
tubes  or  any  part  of  them. 

Bron'cbo  (brSn'ko),  re.  [Sp.  bronco  rough,  wild.]  A 
native  or  a  Mexican  horse  of  small  size.    IWestem  If.  S.] 

Bron'chO-cele  (bron'ko-sel),  re.  [Gr.  PpoyxoKifiKri  ; 
^p6vxo5  windpipe  -\-  K-qK-r]  tumor.]     (Med.)  See  Goitek. 

Bron-choph'O-ny  (brSn-kSf'o-n^),  re.  [Gr.  /Spoyxos 
windpipe  -f-  <i>wvri  sound.]  A  modification  of  the  voice 
sounds,  by  which  they  are  intensified  and  heightened  in 
pitch ;  —  observed  in  auscultation  of  the  chest  in  certain 
cases  of  intro-thoracic  disease. 

Bron'ChO— pneu-mo'nl-a  (brSn'ko-nia-mo'nT-a),  re. 
{_Bronchus  -\-  pneumonia.']  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
bronchi  and  lungs  ;  catarrhal  pneumonia. 

Bron'ChO-tome  (bron'ko-tom),  re.  [Gr.  Ppoyxo^  vfinA- 
pipe  +  Teni/eti/ to  cut.]  (Surg.)  An  Instrument  for  cut- 
ting into  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Bron-chot'O-my  (bron-kot'6-my),  re.  (Surg.)  An  in- 
cision into  the  windpipe  or  larynx,  including  the  opera^ 
tions  of  tracheotomy  and  laryngotomy. 

li  Bron'clius  (bron'kiis),  re. ;  p/.  Bronchi  (-kl).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ^poyxos  windpipe.  Cf.  Bronchia.]  (Anat.)  One 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  trachea  or  windpipe  ;  esp.  one 
of  the  two  primary  divisions. 

Bron'co  (brSn'ko),  re.    Same  as  Broncho. 

Brond  (brond),  n.     [See  Brand.]    A  sword.      [Obs."] 

Bron'to-lite  (bron'to-lit),     )  re.    [Gr.  Ppovrq  +  -lite, 

Bron'tO-lith  (bron'to-llth),  (  -lith.']   An  aerolite,  [i?.] 

Bron-tol'0-gy  (bron-tol'6-jy),  re.  [Gr.  ppovnij  thun- 
der +  -logy.]    A  treatise  upon  thunder.  Dyche. 

II  Bron'tO-sau'ms  (bron'to-sa'rus),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
PpovTTJ  thunder  -f-  <rai)pos  lizard.']  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of 
American  Jurassic  dinosaurs.  A  length  of  sixty  feet  is 
believed  to  have  been  attained  by  these  reptiles. 

II  Bron'tO-the'ri-um  (bron't6-the'ri-iJm),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ppovrq  thunder  +  B-qpCov  beast.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus 
of  large  extinct  mammals  from  the  miocene  strata  of 
western  North  America.  They  were  allied  to  the  rhi- 
noceros, but  the  skuU  bears  a  pair  of  powerful  horn  cores 
in  front  of  the  orbits,  and  the  fore  feet  were  four-toed. 
See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 


Footprint  of  Brontozoum 
giganteum.    (^j) 


II  Bron'tO-ZO'lim  (brSn'tS-zo'Dm),  n.     [NL.,  fr.    Gr. 

Ppovrri  thunder  +  fujof  an- 
imal.] (Paleon.)  An  ex- 
tinct animal  of  large  size, 
known  from  its  tliree-toed 
footprints  in  Mesozoic  sand- 
stone. 

^ff^  The  tracks  made  by 
these  reptiles  are  found  ' 
eighteen  inches  in  length, 
and  were  formerly  referred 
to  gigantic  birds ;  but  the 
discovery  of  large  bipedal 
three-toed  dinosaurs  has 
suggested  that  they  were 
made  by  those  reptiles. 

Bronze  (brSnz  or  bronz  ; 
277),  re.  [F.  bronze,  fr.  It. 
bronzo,  prob.  from  bruno 
brown,  fr.  OHG.  brun,  G. 
braun.      See    Brown,    o.] 

1.  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin,  to  which  small  pro- 
portions of  other  metals, 
especially  zinc,  are  some- 
times added.  It  is  hard  and 
sonorous,  and  is  used  for  statues,  bells,  cannon,  etc. ,  the 
proportions  of  the  ingiedients  being  varied  to  suit  the 
particular  purposes.  The  varieties  containing  the  higher 
proportions  of  tin  are  brittle,  as  in  bell  metal  and  specu- 
lum metal. 

2.  A  statue,  bust,  etc.,  cast  in  bronze. 

A  print,  a  bronze,  a  flower,  a  root.  Prior. 

3.  A  yellowish  or  reddish  brown,  the  color  of  bronze; 
also,  a  pigment  or  powder  for  imitating  bronze. 

4.  Boldness;  impudence;  "brass." 

Imbrowned  with  native  bronze,  lo  I  Henley  stands.  Pope. 

Aluminium  bronze.  See  under  AnnnNnjM.  —  Bronze  age, 
an  age  of  the  world  which  followed  the  stone  age,  and  waa 
characterized  by  the  use  of  implements  and  ornaments  of 
copper  or  bronze. — Bronze  powder,  a  metallic  powder,  used 
with  size  or  In  combination  with  painting,  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  bronze,  gold,  or  other  metal,  to  any  surface. 
—  Phosphor  bronze  and  Sillcions  or  Sillcium  bronze  are 
made  by  adding  phosphorus  and  silicou  respectively  to 
ordinary  bronze,  and  are  characterized  by  great  tenacity. 

Bronze,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bronzed  (brSnzd  or 
bronzd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Bronzing.]  [Cf.  F.  bronzer. 
See  Bronze,  re.]  1.  To  give  the  appearance  of  bronze  to, 
by  a  coating  of  bronze  powder,  or  by  other  means ;  to 
make  of  the  color  of  bronze ;  as,  to  bronze  plaster  casts ; 
to  b>  onze  coins  or  medals. 

The  tall  bronzed  black-eyed  stranger.        W.  Black. 

2.  To  make  hard  or  unfeeling  ;  to  brazen. 

The  lawyer  who  bronzes  his  bosom  instead  of  his  forehead. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bronzed  skin  disease.    (Pathol.)  See  Addison's  disease, 

Bronze'wlng'  (-wtng'),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  An  Australian 
pigeon  of  the  germs Phaps,  of  several  species; — so  called 
from  its  bronze  plumage. 

Bronz'ine  (brSuztn),  re.  A  metal  so  prepared  as  to 
have  the  appearance  of  bronze.  ^  a.  Made  of  bronzine ; 
resembling  bronze ;  bronzelike. 

Bronz'mg,  re.  1.  The  act  or  art  of  communicating  to 
articles  in  metal,  wood,  clay,  plaster,  etc.,  the  appear- 
ance of  bronze  by  means  of  bronze  powders,  or  imitative 
painting,  or  by  chemical  processes.  Tomlinson. 

2.  A  material  for  bronzing. 

Bronz'lst,  n.  One  who  makes,  imitates,  collects,  or 
deals  in,  bronzes. 

Bronz'lte  (-it),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bronzite.']  (Min.)  A  vari- 
ety of  enstatite,  often  having  a  bronzelike  luster.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron,  of  the  pyroxene  family, 

Bronz'y  (br5nz'j^),  a.    Like  bronze. 

Brooch  (broch ;  277),  re.     [See  Broach,  re.]     1.   An 

ornament,  in  various  forms,  with  a  tongue,  pin,  or  loop 

for  attaching  it  to  a  garment ;  now  worn  at  the  breast  by 

women  ;  a  breastpin.    Formerly  worn  by  men  on  the  hat. 

Honor 's  a  good  brooch  to  wear  in  a  man's  hat.    B.  Jonson. 

2.  (Paint.)  A  painting  all  of  one  color,  as  a  sepia 
painting,  or  an  India  ink  painting. 

Brooch,  V.  ^  [imp.  &».  p.  Beooched  (brocht).]  To 
adorn  as  with  a  brooch.     [i2.]  Shak^ 

Brood  (brood),  re.  [OE.  brod,  AS.  brod  ;  akin  to  D. 
broed,  OHG.  bruot,  G.  brut,  and  also  to  G.  briihe  broth,, 
MHG.  briieje,  and  perh.  to  E.  brawn,  breath.  Cf.  Beeed^ 
V.  t.]  1.  The  young  birds  hatched  at  one  time  ;  a  hatch ;. 
as,  a  brood  of  chickens. 

As  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings.  Zvke  xiii.  34.. 
A  hen  followed  by  a  brood  of  ducks.       Spectator. 

2.  The  young  from  the  same  dam,  whether  produced 
at  the  same  time  or  not ;  young  children  of  the  same- 
mother,  especially  it  nearly  of  the  same  age ;  offspring ; 
progeny ;  as,  a  woman  with  a  brood  of  children. 

The  lion  roars  and  gluts  his  tawny  brood.     Wordsworth.. 

5.  That  which  is  bred  or  produced  ;  breed  ;  species. 

Flocks  of  the  airy  brood, 
(Cranes,  geese  or  long-necked  swans).       Chapman.^ 

4.  (Mining)  Heavy  waste  in  tin  and  copper  ores. 

To  Bit  on  brood,  to  ponder.    [Poetic]  Shale 

Brood,  a.     1.  Sitting  or  inclined  to  sit  on  eggs. 

2.  Kept  for  breeding  from ;  as,  a  brood  mare ;  brood 
stock ;  having  young ;  as,  a  brood  sow. 

Brood  (brood),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beooded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Brooding.]  1.  To  sit  on  and  cover  eggs,  as  a 
fowl,  for  the  purpose  of  warming  them  and  hatching  the 
young ;  or  to  sit  over  and  cover  young,  as  a  hen  her 
chickens,  in  order  to  warm  and  protect  them ;  hence,  to 
sit  quietly,  as  if  brooding. 

Birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave.    Milton. 

2.  To  have  the  mind  dwell  continuously  or  moodily  on 
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a  subject ;  to  tliink  long  and  anxiously ;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  gloomy,  serious  thought ;  —  usually  followed  by  over 
or  on  ;  as,  to  brood  over  misfortunes. 

Brooding  on  unprotitable  gold.  Dryden. 

Brooding  over  all  these  matters,  the  mother  felt  like  one  who 
has  evoked  a  spirit.  Hawthorne. 

When  with  downcast  eyes  we  muse  and  brood.    Tennyson. 
Brood  (brood),  v.  t.     1.  To  sit  over,  cover,  and  cher- 
ish ;  as,  a  hen  broods  her  chickens. 

2.  To  cherish  with  care,     [ii.] 

3.  To  think  anxiously  or  moodily  upon. 

You  '11  sit  and  brood  your  sorrows  on  a  throne.  Driiden. 
Brood'y  (brood'y),  a.  Inclined  to  brood,  [i?.]  Ray. 
Brook  (br56k),  n.  [OE.  brok,  broke,  brook,  AS.  broc  ; 
akin  to  D.  broek,  LG.  brok,  marshy  ground,  OHG.  pruoh, 
a.  bruch  marsh  ;  prob.  fr.  the  root  of  E.  break,  so  that  it 
signifies  water  breaking  through  the  earth,  a  spring  or 
brook,  as  well  as  a  marsh.  See  Break,  v.  t.'\  A  natural 
stream  of  water  smaller  than  a  river  or  creek. 

The  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land,  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water.  Ihut.  viii.  7. 

Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.  Shak. 

Brook,  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Brooked  (brSokt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Brookinq.]  [OE.  broken,  bruken,  to  use,  en- 
joy, digest,  AS.  brucan ;  akin  to  D.  gcbruiken  to  use, 
OHG.  pruhhan.  Or.  brauchen,  gebrauctien,  Icel.  bruka, 
Goth,  brukjan,  and  L.  frui,  to  enjoy.  Cf.  Fedit,  Bro- 
ker.]    1.  To  use  ;  to  enjoy.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  bear ;  to  endure  ;  to  put  up  with ;  to  tolerate ; 
as,  young  men  can  not  brook  restraint.  Spenser. 

Shall  we,  who  could  not  brooL-  one  lord. 

Crouch  to  the  wicked  ten  ?  Macaulay. 

3.  To  deserve  ;  to  earn.     [06s.]  Sir  J.  Hawkins. 

Brook'lte  (-it),  «.  [Named  from  the  English  miner- 
alogist, H.  J.  .BrooAe.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  consisting  of 
titanic  oxide,  and  hence  identical  with  rutile  and  octa- 
hedrite  in  composition,  but  crystallizing  in  the  ortho- 
rhombic  system. 

Brook'let  (brSoklSt),  n.    A  small  brook. 

Brook'llme'  (-lim'),  ».  (Bot.)  A  plant  (Veronica 
Beccabungci),  with  flowers,  usually  blue,  in  axillary  ra- 
cemes. The  American  species  is  V.  Americana.  [For- 
merly written  broklempe  or  brokJympe.'] 

Brook'   mint'   (mint').     (Bot.)  See  Water  mint. 

Brook'side'  (-sid'),  n.    The  bank  of  a  brook. 

Brook'weed'  (-wed'),  «■  (Bot.)  A  small  white- 
flowered  herb  (Samolus  Valerandi)  found  usually  in  wet 
places ;  water  pimpernel. 

Broom  (broom),  n.  [OE.  brom,  brome,  AS.  brom; 
akin  to  LG.  bram,  D.  brem,  OHG.  bramo  broom,  thorn- 
bush,    G.    brombeere    blackberry.      Cf.    Bramble,   m.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  plant  having  twigs  suitable  for  making 
brooms  to  sweep  with  when  bound  together ;  esp.,  the 
Cytisus  scoparius  of  Western  Europe,  which  is  a  low 
shrub  with  long,  straight,  green,  angular  branches,  mi- 
nute leaves,  and  large  yellow  flowers. 

No  gypsy  cowered  o'er  fires  of  furze  and  broom.  Wordsworth. 

2.  An  implement  for  sweeping  floors,  etc. ,  commonly 
made  of  the  panicles  or  tops  of  broom  corn,  bound  to- 
gether or  attached  to  a  long  wooden  handle ;  —  so  called 
because  originally  made  of  the  twigs  of  the  broom. 

Bntcher's  broom,  a  plant  {Ruscus  acjdeatus)  of  the  Smi- 
lax  family,  used  by  butchers  for  brooms  to  sweep  their 
blocks  ;  —  called  also  knee  holhj.  See  Cladophtll.  — 
Dyer'B  broom,  a  species  of  mignonette  (Reseda  luteola), 
used  for  dyemg  yellow;  dyer's  weed;  dyer's  rocket. — 
Spanish  broom.    See  under  Spanish. 

Broom,  v.  t.    (Naut.)  See  Bream. 

Broom'  corn'  (kSm').  (Bot.)  A  variety  of  Sorghum 
vuJgare,  having  a  jointed  stem,  like  maize,  rising  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  bearing  its  seeds  on  a 
panicle  with  long  branches,  of  which  brooms  are  made. 

Broom'  rape'  (rap').  (Bot.)  A  genus  (Orobanche)  of 
parasitic  plants  of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  are  destitute 
of  chlorophyll,  have  scales  instead  of  leaves,  and  spiked 
flowers,  and  grow  attached  to  the  roots  of  other  plants, 
as  furze,  clover,  flax,  wild  carrot,  etc.  The  name  is 
sometimes  apphed  to  other  plants  related  to  this  genus, 
as  Aphyllon  unifiorum  and  A.  Ludovicianum. 

Broom'Statl' (-staf'),  n.  A  broomstick.   [Ofts.]    Shak. 

Broom'Stlck'  (-stlk'),  n.  A  stick  used  as  the  handle 
of  a  broom. 

Broom'y  (broom'y),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  broom ; 
overgrown  with  broom ;  resembling  broom  or  a  broom. 
If  land  grow  mossy  or  broomy.  Mortimer. 

Brose  (broz),  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  brothas.  Cf.  Beewis, 
Broth.]  Pottage  made  by  pouring  some  boiling  Uquid 
on  meal  (esp.  oatmeal),  and  stirring  it.  It  is  called  beef 
brose,  water  brose,  etc.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
liquid  (beef  broth,  hot  water,  etc.)  used.     [Scot.l 

Brot'el  (brof'l),  a.     Brittle.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Brot'el-ness,  n.     Brittleness.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Broth  (brBth;  115),  n.  [AS.  brod ;  akin  to  OHG. 
brod,  brot ;  cf.  Ir.  broth,  Gael.  brot.  V93.  Cf.  Bkewis, 
Brew.]  Liquid  in  which  ilesh  (and  sometimes  other  sub- 
stances, as  barley  or  rice)  has  been  boiled  ;  thin  or  sim- 
ple soup. 

I  am  sure  by  your  unprejudiced  discourses  that  you  love 
broth  better  than  soup.  Addison. 

Broth'el  (broth'el),  n.  [OE.  brothel,  brodel,  brethel, 
a  prostitute,  a  worthless  feUow,  fr.  AS.  breoSan  to  ruin, 
destroy ;  cf.  AS.  breotan  to  break,  and  E.  brittle.  The 
term  brothel  house  was  confused  with  bordel  brothel. 
Cf.  BORDEL.]  A  house  of  lewdness  or  ill  fame  ;  a  house 
frequented  by  prostitutes  ;  a  bawdyhouse. 

Broth'el-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  frequents  brothels. 

Broth'el-ry  (brSth'Sl-ry),  n.  Lewdness ;  obscenity  ; 
a  brothel.  ^     B.  Jonson. 

Broth'er  (bruth'er),  n. ;  pi.  Brothers  (-erz)  or  Breth- 
ren (breth'ren).  See  Brethren.  [OE.  brother,  AS.  brS- 
Sor  ;  akin  to  OS.  brothar,  D.  broeder,  OHG.  pruodar,  G. 


bruder,  Icel.  broSir,  Sw.  &  Dan.  broder,  Goth.  brOpar, 
Iv.  brathair,  W.  brawd,  pi.  brodyr,  Lith.  brolis,  Lett. 
brahlis,  Russ.  braV,  Pol.  &  Serv.  brat,  OSlav.  bratrii,  L. 
frater,  Skr.  bhratr,  Zend  bratar  brother,  Gr.  4>pdrqp, 
^pdrcop,  a  clansmau.  The  common  plural  is  Brothers  ; 
in  the  solemn  style.  Brethren,  OE.  pi.  brether,  brelheren, 
AS.  dat.  sing.  breSer,  nom.  pi.  broSor,  broSru.  V258. 
Cf.  PRIAR,  Fraternal.]  1.  A  male  person  who  has  the 
same  father  and  mother  with  another  person,  or  who  has 
one  of  them  only.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  more  defi- 
nitely called  a  half  brother,  or  brother  of  the  half  blood. 
Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie. 
My  sister  and  my  brotlter.  Wordsioorth. 

2.  One  related  or  closely  united  to  another  by  some 
common  tie  or  interest,  as  of  rank,  profession,  member- 
ship in  a  society,  toil,  suffering,  etc.; — used  among 
judges,  clergymen,  monks,  physicians,  lawyers,  profess- 
ors of  religion,  etc.     "  A  6ro<.^er  of  your  order."    Shak. 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  bratherst 
For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me 
Shallbemy  VciMer.  Shak. 

3.  One  who,  or  that  which,  resembles  another  in  dis- 
tinctive qualities  or  traits  of  character. 

He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a 
great  waster.  2^rov.  xviii.  9. 

That  April  morn 
Of  this  the  very  brother.  Wordsworth. 

II^P^  In  Scripture,  the  term  brother  is  applied  to  a  kins- 
man by  blood  more  remote  than  a  son  of  the  same  par- 
ents, as  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  Jacob  and  La- 
ban.  In  a  more  general  sense,  brother  or  brethren  is  used 
ioi  fellow-man  or  fello w->n en. 

For  of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men  ?    Milton. 

Brother  Jonathan,  a  humorous  designation  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  collectively.  The  phrase  is  said 
to  have  originated  from  Wasliington's  referring  to  the 
patriotic  Jonathan  Trumbull,  governor  of  Connecticut,  as 

Brother  Jonathan. ' '  —  Blood  brother.    See  under  Blood. 

_Broth'er  (briith'er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Beothered 
(-erd).]  To  make  a  brother  of  ;  to  call  or  treat  as  a 
brother  ;  to  admit  to  a  brotherhood.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Broth'er  ger'man  (jer'man).  {Law)  A  brother  by 
both  the  father's  and  mother's  side,  in  contradistinction 
to  a  uterine  brother,  one  by  the  mother  only.      Bouvier. 

Broth'er-hood  (briJth'er-hdod),  ra.    {Brother -\- -hood.l 

1.  The  state  of  being  brothers  or  a  brother. 

2.  An  association  for  any  purpose,  as  a  society  of 
monks ;  a  fraternity. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  persons  engaged  in  the  same 
business,  —  especially  those  of  the  same  profession;  as, 
the  legal  or  medical  brotherhood. 

4.  Persons,  and,  poetically,  things,  of  a  like  kind. 

A  brotherhood  of  venerable  trees.     Wordsworth. 

Syn.— Fraternity ;  association;  fellowship;  sodality. 

Broth'er-ln-law'  (-in-\&'),n.;  pi.  Brothers-in-law 
(bruth'erz-).  The  brother'  of  one's  husband  or  wife  ; 
also,  the  husband  of  one's  sister ;  sometimes,  the  hus- 
band of  one's  wife's  sister. 

Broth'er-ll-ness  (brtith'er-li-nSs),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  brotherly. 

Broth'er-ly  (brtith'er-ly),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
brothers ;  such  as  is  natural  for  brothers ;  becoming  to 
brothers ;  kind ;  affectionate  ;  as,  brotherly  love. 

Syn. — Fraternal;  kind;  affectionate;  tender. 

Broth'er-ly,  adv.  Like  a  brother ;  affectionately  ; 
kindly.    "I  speak  but  firotterZy  of  liim."  Shak. 

Brond'ed  (broud'Sd),  ^.  a.  Braided  ;  broidered.  [06s.] 
Alle  his  clothes  branded  up  and  down.       Chaucer, 

Brongh'am  (broo'am  or  broom),  n.  A  light,  close 
carriage,  with  seats  inside  for  two  or  four,  and  the  fore 
wheels  so  arranged  as  to  turn  short. 

Brow  (brou),  n.  [OE.  broioe,  bruwe,  AS.  bru;  akin 
to  A&.br sew,  bre&w,  eyelid,  OFries.  bre,'D.braauw,  Icel. 
bra,  brun,  OHG.  prawa,  G.  braue,  OSlav.  bruvi,  Russ. 
brove,  Ir.  brai,  Ir.  &  Gael,  abhra.  Armor,  abrant,  Gr. 
oc^pvs,  Skr.  bhru.  Cf.  Brat  a  bank.  Bridge.]  1.  The 
prominent  ridge  over  the  eye,  with  the  hair  that  covers 
it,  forming  an  arch  above  the  orbit. 

And  his  arched  brow,  pulled  o'er  his  eyes. 

With  solemn  proof  proclaims  him  wise.       Churchill. 

2.  The  hair  that  covers  the  brojv  (ridge  over  the  eyes)  ; 
the  eyebrow. 

'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair.     Shak. 

3.  The  forehead  ;  as,  a  feverish  brow. 

Beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow.         Shak. 

4.  The  general  air  of  the  countenance. 

To  whom  thus  Satan  with  contemptuous  brow.    MUton. 
He  told  them  with  a  masterly  brow.  Milton. 

5.  The  edge  or  projecting  upper  part  of  a  steep  place ; 
as,  the  brow  of  a  precipice  ;  the  brow  of  a  hill. 

To  bend  the  brow.  To  knit  the  brows,  to  frovm ;  to  scowl. 

Brow,  V.  t.  To  bound  ;  to  limit ;  to  be  at,  or  form,  the 
edge  of.     [iJ.] 

Tending  my  ilocks  hard  by  i*  the  hilly  crofts 

That  brow  this  bottom  glade.  Milton. 

Brow'beat'  C-bet'^,  ■;;.  t.  [imp.  £rowbeat  ;  p.  p. 
Beowbeaten  (-bef'n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Browbeating.] 
To  depress  or  bear  down  with  haughty,  stern  looks,  or 
with  arrogant  speech  and  dogmatic  assertions  ;  to  abash 
or  disconcert  by  impudent  or  abusive  words  or  looks  ;  to 
bully  ;  as,  to  browbeat  witnesses. 

My  grandfather  was  not  a  man  to  be  browbeaten.     W.  Irving. 

Brow'beat'ing,  n.    The  act  of  bearing  down,  abash- 
ing, or  disconcerting,  with  stern  looks,  supercilious  man- 
ners, or  confident  assertions. 
The  imperious  browbeatings  and  scorn  of  great  men.  L' Estrange. 

Brow1)OUnd'  (-bound'),  a,.  Crowned ;  having  the 
head  encircled  as  with  a  diadem.  Shak, 

Browd'yng  (broud'Ing),  n.    Embroidery.     [06s.] 

Of  goldsmithrye,  of  browdyng,  and  of  steel.      Chancer. 


Browed  (broud),  a.  Having  (such)  a  brow ;  —  used  in 
composition  ;  as,  dark-6)'owe(/,  stern-6rou.'e(i. 

Brow'less  (brou'lSs),  a.  Without  shame.  L.Addison. 

Brown  (broun),  a.  [Compar.  Browner  (-er)  ;  superl. 
Brownest.]  [OE.  brun,  broun,  AS.  brUn;  akin  to  D. 
bruin,  OHG.  brUn,  Icel.  brUnn,  Sw.  britn,  Dan.  bruun, 
G.  braun,  Lith.  brunas,  Skr.  babhru.  V93,  253.  Cf. 
Brdin,  Beaver,  Burnish,  Brunette.]  Of  a  dusky  color, 
of  various  shades  between  black  and  red  or  yellow. 

Clieeks  brown  as  the  oak  leaves.        Longfellcnv. 

Brown  Beas,  the  old  regulation  flintlock  smoothbore 
musket,  with  bronzed  barrel,  formerly  used  in  the  Brit- 
ish army.  —  Brown  bread,  (n)  Dark  colored  bread  ;  esp.  a 
kuid  made  of  unbolted  wheat  flour,  sometimes  called  in 
the  United  States  Graham  breiid.  "  He  would  mouth 
with  a  beggar  though  she  smelt  brown  bread  and  garlic." 
Shak.  (6)  Dark  colored  bread  made  of  rye  meal  and 
Indian  meal,  or  of  wheat  and  rye  or  Indian;  rye  and 
Indian  bread.  [U'.  S.]  —  Brown  coal,  wood  coal.  See  Lio- 
NITE.  —  Brown  hematite  or  Brown  iron  ore  (Min.),  the 
hydrous  iron  oxide,  limonite,  which  has  a  brown  streak. 
See  Limonite.  —  Brown  hoUand.  See  under  Holland.  — 
Brown  paper,  dark  colored  paper,  esp.  coarse  wrapping 
paper,  made  of  unbleached  materials.—  Brown  spar  iitin.), 
a  ferruginous  variety  of  dolomite,  in  part  identical  with 
ankerite.  —  Brown  stone.  See  Brownstone. — Brown  stout, 
a  strong  kind  of  porter  or  malt  liquor.  —  Brown  study,  a 
state  of  mental  abstraction  or  serious  reverie.  W.  Irving, 

Brown,  n.  A  dark  color  Inclining  to  red  or  yellow, 
resulting  from  the  mixture  of  red  and  black,  or  of  red, 
black,  and  yellow  ;  a  tawny,  dusky  hue. 

Brown,  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Browned  (bround) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Browning.]     1.  To  make  brown  or  dusky. 
A  trembling  twilight  o'er  the  welkin  moves, 
Browns  the  dim  void  and  darkens  deep  the  groves.  Barlow. 

2.  To  make  brown  by  scorching  slightly  ;  as,  to  browri 
meat  or  flour. 

3.  To  give  a  bright  brown  color  to,  as  to  gun  barrels, 
by  forming  a  tliin  coat  of  oxide  on  their  surface.        Ure, 

Brown,  V.  i.     To  become  brown. 

Brownliack'  (-bSk'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  dowitcher  or 
red-breasted  snipe.     See  Dowitcher. 

Brown'  bill'  (bil').  [Brown  +  bill  cutting  tool.]  A 
bill  or  halberd  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  See  4th 
Bill. 

Many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,  my  brainpan  had  been  cleft 
with  a  brown  bill.  Sliak. 

<^W^  The  black,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  brown 
biltZwa.a  a  kind  of  halberd,  the  cutting  part  hooked  like  a 
woodman's  bill,  from  the  back  of  which  projected  a 
spike,  and  another  from  the  head.  Grose, 

Brown'1-an  (-i-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Dr.  Robert 
Brown,  who  first  demonstrated  (about  1827)  the  com- 
monness of  the  motion  described  below. 

Brownian  movement,  the  peculiar,  rapid,  vibratory 
movement  exhibited  by  the  microscopic  particles  of  sub- 
stances when  suspended  in  water  or  other  fluids. 

Brown'le  (broun'i),  n.  [So  called  from  its  supposed 
tawny  or  swarthy  color.]  An  imaginary  good-natured 
spirit,  who  was  supposed  often  to  perform  important 
services  around  the  house  by  night,  such  as  thrashing, 
churning,  sweeping.     [Scot."] 

Brown'ing,  )i.  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  giving  a 
brown  color,  as  to  gun  barrels,  etc. 

2.  (Masonry)  A  smooth  coat  of  brown  mortar,  usually 
the  second  coat,  and  the  preparation  for  the  finishing 
coat  of  plaster. 

Brown'ish,  a.    Somewhat  brown. 

Brown'lsm  (broun'iz'm),  n.  (Bed.  Jlist.)  The  view* 
or  teachings  of  Robert  Brown  or  the  Brownists.    Milton, 

Brown'lsm,  n.  (Med.)  The  doctrines  of  the  Bruno- 
niau  system  of  medicine.     See  Brunonian. 

Brown'lst,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Robert 
Brown,  of  England,  in  the  16th  century,  who  taught  that 
every  church  is  complete  and  independent  in  Itself  when 
organized,  and  consists  of  members  meeting  in  one  place, 
having  full  power  to  elect  and  depose  its  officers. 

Brown'lst,  n.  {Med.)  One  who  advocates  the  Bruno- 
nian system  of  medicine. 

Brown'nesB,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  brown. 
Now  like  I  brown  (0  lovely  brown  thy  hair)  ; 
Only  in  brownness  beauty  dwelleth  there.         Drayton. 

Brown'Stone'  (-ston'),  n.  A  dark  variety  of  sand- 
stone, much  used  for  building  purposes. 

Brown'  thrush'  (thrQsh').  (Zool.)  A  common  Amer- 
ican   singing    bird    (Harporhyn- 
chus  rufus),  allied  to  the  mocking 
bird; — a.\soca\le.Abrown  thrasher, 

Brown'wort'  (-wflrf),  n.  (Bot.) 
A  species  of  fig^vort  or  Scrophula- 
ria  (S.  vernalis),  and  other  species 
of  the  same  genus,  mostly  peren- 
nials with  inconspicuous  coarse 
flowers. 

Brown'y  (broun'5?),  a.  Brown, 
or  somewhat  brown.  "  Broicny 
locks."     [06s.]  Shak. 

Brow'post'  (brou'posf),  n. 
(Carp.)  A  beam  that  goes  across 
a  biiilding.  b„wu  Thrush  (X). 

Browse  (brouz),  n.  [OF.  brost,  ^ 

broitst,  sprout,  shoot,  F.  brotit  browse,  browsewood,  prob. 
fr.  OHG.  burst,  G.  borste,  bristle ;  cf.  also  Armor,  brousta 
to  browse.  See  Bristle,  n.,  Brush,  ?;.]  The  tender 
br-anches  or  twigs  of  trees  and  shrubs,  fit  for  the  food  of 
cattle  and  other  animals  ;  gi-een  food.  Spetiser, 

Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen,  and  the  nobler  steed, 
On  browse,  and  corn,  and  flowery  meadows  feed.  Dryden. 

Browse,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Browned  (brouzd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Browsing.]  [For  broust,  OF.  brofistcr,  brttsler, 
P.  brouter.  See  Beowse,  re.,  and  cf.  Brut.]  1.  To  eat 
or  nibble  off,  as  the  tender  branches  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc. , 
— said  of  cattle,  sheep,  deer,  and  some  other  animals. 
Yea,  like  the  .^tag,  when  snow,  the  pasture  sheets, 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsedst.  Shak, 
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2.  To  feed  on,  as  pasture ;  to  pasture  on  ;  to  graze. 

Fields  . .  .  browsed  by  deep-uddered  kine.      7'eitiiyson. 

Browse  (brouz),  v.  i.  1.  To  feed  on  the  tender  branches 
or  shoots  of  shrubs  or  trees,  as  do  cattle,  sheep,  and  deer. 

2.  To  pasture  ;  to  feed  ;  to  nibble.  Shak. 

Brows'er  (brouz'er),  n.     An  animal  that  browses. 

Browse'WOOd'  (brouz'wood'),  n.  Shrubs  and  bushes 
upon  \\  liicli  animals  browse. 

Brows'ing,  n.  Browse ;  also,  a  place  abounding  with 
shrubs  where  animals  may  browse. 

Broxcsings  for  the  deer.  Howell. 

Brow'spot'  (brou'spSf),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  A  rounded  organ 
between  the  eyes  of  the  frog  ;  the  interocular  gland. 

II  Bru-ang' (broo-5ng'), n.  [Native  name.]  {Zo'dl.)  The 
Malayan  sun  bear. 

Bru'clne  (bru'sin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  bntcine,  fr.  James 
Bruce,  a  Scottish  traveler.]  (Chem.)  A  powerful  vege- 
table alkaloid,  found,  associated  with  strychnine,  in  the 
seeds  of  different  species  of  Stryclmos,  especially  in  the 
Nux  vomica.  It  is  less  powerful  than  strychnine.  Called 
also  brucia  and  brucina. 

Bru'clte  (-sit),  n.  [Named  after  Dr.  A.  Bruce  of  New 
York.]  (il/m.)  (a)  A  white,  pearly  mineral,  occurring 
thin  and  foliated,  like  talc,  and  also  fibrous ;  a  native 
magnesium  hydrate,    (fi)  The  mineral  chondrodite.    [i?.] 

Bnick'eled  (briik"ld),  a.  Wet  and  dirty  ;  begrimed. 
iObs.  or  Dial.']  Herrick. 

II  Bruh  (brfl),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  [Native  name.]  The  rhesus 
monkey.     See  Rhesus. 

Bru'in  (bru'in),  n.  [D.  br^dn  brown.  In  the  epic 
poem  of  "Reynard  the  Pox"  the  bear  is  so  called  from 
his  color.  See  Brown,  a.]  A  bear ;  —  so  called  in  pop- 
ular tales  and  fables. 

Bruise  (bnjz),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bruised  (bruzd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bruising.]  [OE.  brusen,  brisen,  brosen, 
bresen,  AS.  brysan;  or  fr.  OF.  bruiser,  bruisier,  bi-user, 
to  bre.ak,  shiver,  perh.  from  OHG.  brochison.  Cf.  Break, 
V.  t.']  1.  To  injure,  as  by  a  blow  or  collision,  without 
laceration ;  to  contuse  ;  as,  to  bruise  one's  finger  with  a 
hammer ;  to  bniise  the  bark  of  a  tree  with  a  stone  ;  to 
bruise  an  apple  by  letting  it  fall. 

2.  To  break,  as  in  a  mortar;  to  bray,  as  minerals, 
roots,  etc. ;  to  crush. 

Nor  bruise  her  flowerets  with  the  armed  hoofs.       Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  pulverize ;  bray  ;  triturate  ;  pound ;  contuse. 

Bruise,  v.  i.    To  fight  with  the  fists  ;  to  box. 

£7^uising  was  considered  a  fine,  manly,  old  English  custom. 

T/iackeray. 

Bruise,  n.  An  injury  to  the  flesh  of  animals,  or  to 
plants,  fruit,  etc.,  with  a  blunt  or  heavy  instrument,  or 
by  colhsion  with  some  other  body ;  a  contusion ;  as,  a 
bruise  on  the  head ;  bruises  on  fruit. 

From  the  sole  of  the  foot  even  unto  the  head  there  is  no  sound- 
ness in  it ;  but  wounds,  and  bruises.  Isa.  i.  6. 

Bruls'er  (-er),  n.   1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  bruises. 

2.  A  boxer  ;  a  pugilist.  i?.  Browning. 

Ijike  a  new  bruiser  on  Broughtonic  sand, 

Amid  the  lists  our  hero  takes  his  stand.     Tt  'Warton. 

3.  A  concave  tool  used  in  grinding  lenses  or  the  spec- 
ulums  of  telescopes.  Knight. 

Brulse'wort'  (-wflrf),  n.  A  plant  supposed  to  heal 
bruises,  as  the  true  daisy,  the  soapwort,  and  the  comfrey. 

Bruit  (brut),  n.  [OE.  bruit,  brut,  noise,  bruit,  F. 
bruit,  f r.  LL.  brugitus ;  cf .  L.  rugire  to  roar  ;  perh.  in- 
fluenced by  the  source  of  E.  bray  to  make  a  harsh  noise, 
Armor,  brud  bruit.]     1.  Report ;  rumor  ;  fame. 

The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends.     Sheik. 

2.  \_Frenc'h  pron.  brwe.]  (Med.)  An  abnormal  sound 
of  several  kinds,  heard  on  auscultation. 

Bruit,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bruited  ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n. 
Bruiting.]    To  report ;  to  noise  abroad. 

I  find  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited.       Shak. 

II  Bru'malre'  (bru'mSr'),  n.  [F. ,  f r.  L.  bruma  win- 
ter.] The  second  month  of  the  calendar  adopted  by  the 
first  French  republic.  It  be^an  thirty  days  after  the 
autumnal  equinox.     See  Vendemiaire. 

Bru'mal  (bni'mal),  a.  [L.  brumalis,  fr.  bruma  win- 
ter :  cf.  F.  brumal.~\  Of  or  pertaining  to  \vinter.  "  The 
brumal  solstice."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Brume  (brum),  re.  [F.  brume  winter  season,  mist,  L. 
Jram a  winter.]  Mist;  fog;  vapors.  "The  drifting 
brume.''''  Longfellow. 

Brurn'ma-gem  (briim'ma^jgm),  a.  IBirmingham 
(formerly  Bromwycham),  Eng.,  "  the  great  mart  and 
manufactory  of  gilt  toys,  cheap  jewelry,"  etc.]  Coim- 
•terfeit;  gaudy  but  worthless;  sham.  ISlang']  "These 
Brummagem  gentry."  Lady  £).  Hardy. 

Bru'mcus  (bru'miis),  a.     Foggy  ;  misty. 

Brun  (brun),  n.  [See  Bourn  a  brook.]  Same  as  Buen, 
a  brook.     IScot.'] 

Bru-nette'  (bru-nef),  n.  [F.  brunet,  brunette,  brown- 
ish, dim.  of  brun,  brune,  brown,  fr.  OHG.  bi^Un.  See 
Brown,  a.]  A  girl  or  woman  with  a  somewhat  brown  or 
dark  complexion.  —  a.    Having  a  dark  tint. 

Bnin'lon  (bran'yiJn),  m.  [F.  brugnon  (cf .  It.  brugna, 
prugna),  fr.  L.  prunum.    See  Prune,  ?;.]     A  nectarine. 

Bru-no'nl-an  (bru-no'ni-an),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  in- 
Tented  by.  Brown ;  —  a  term  apphed  to  a  system  of 
medicine  promulgated  in  the  ISth  century  by  John 
Brown,  of  Scotland,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  which 
"was,  that  life  is  a  state  of  excitation  produced  by  the 
normal  action  of  external  agents  upon  the  body,  and 
that  disease  consists  in  excess  or  deficiency  of  excitation. 

Bruns'wick  black'  (blak').     See  Japan  black. 

Brnns'wlCk  green'  (briinz'wTk  gren').  [G.  Braun- 
schweiger  griin,  first  made  at  Brunswick,  in  Germany.] 
An  oxychloride  of  copper,  used  as  a  green  pigment ;  also, 
a  carbonate  of  copper  similarly  employed. 

Brunt  (brunt),  n.  [OE.  brunt,  bront,  fr.  Icel.  bruna 
to  rush ;    cf.    Icel.    brenna  to  bum.      Cf.  Burn,  v.  t."] 

1.  The  heat,  or  utmost  violence,  of  an  'onset ;    the 


strength  or  greatest  fury  of  any  contention ;  as,  the 
brunt  of  a  battle. 

2.  The  force  of  a  blow  ;  shock ;  collision.  "  And 
heavy  brunt  of  cannon  ball. "  Hudibras. 

It  is  instantly  and  irrecoverably  scattered  by  our  first  brunt 
with  some  real  affair  of  common  life.  1.  Taylor. 

Brush  (briish),  re.  [OE.  brusehe,  OF.  broche,  broce, 
brosse,  brushwood,  P.  brosse  brush,  LL.  brustia,  bruscia, 
fr.  OHG.  brusta,  burst,  bristle,  G.  borste  bristle,  biirste 
brush.  See  Bristle,  M.,  and  cf.  Browse.]  1.  An  instru- 
ment composed  of  bristles,  or  other  like  material,  set  in 
a  suitable  back  or  handle,  as  of  wood,  hone,  or  ivory, 
and  used  for  various  purposes,  as  in  removing  dust  from 
clothes,  laying  on  colors,  etc.  Brushes  have  different 
shapes  and  names  according  to  their  use ;  as,  clothes 
brush,  paint  brush,  tooth  brush,  etc. 

2.  The  bushy  tail  of  a  fox. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  A  tuft  of  hair  on  the  mandibles. 

4.  IJranches  of  trees  lopped  off  ;  brushwood. 

5.  A  thicket  of  shrubs  or  small  trees ;  the  shrubs  and 
small  trees  in  a  wood ;  underbrush. 

6.  {Elec.)  A  bundle  of  flexible  wires  or  thin  plates  of 
metal,  used  to  conduct  an  electrical  current  to  or  from 
the  commutator  of  a  dynamo,  electric  motor,  or  similar 
apparatus. 

7.  The  act  of  brushing ;  as,  to  give  one's  clothes  a 
brush  ;  a  rubbing  or  grazing  with  a  quick  motion  ;  a  light 
touch  ;  as,  we  got  a  brush  from  the  wheel  as  it  passed. 


[As  leaves]  have  with  one  winter's  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs. 


Shak. 


8.  A  skirmish ;  a  slight  encounter ;  a  shock  or  col- 
lision ;  as,  to  have  a  brush  with  an  enemy. 

Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong, 

And  tempt  not  yet  the  brusites  of  the  war.  Shak. 

9.  A  short  contest,  or  trial,  of  speed. 

Let  us  enjoy  a  brush  across  the  country.    ComJiill  Mag. 

Electrical  bmah,  a  form  of  the  electric  discharge  charac- 
terized by  a  brushlike  appearance  of  luminous  rays  di- 
vergmg  from  an  electrified  body. 

Brush,  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Brushed  (brilsht)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Brushing.]  [OE.  bruschen;  cf.  P.  brosser. 
See  Brush,  ?;.]  1.  To  apply  a  brush  to,  according  to  its 
particular  use ;  to  rub,  smopth,  clean,  paint,  etc.,  with  a 
brush.     "  A'  brushes  his  hat  o'  mornings."  Shak. 

2.  To  touch  in  passing,  or  to  pass  lightly  over,  as  with 
a  brush. 

Some  spread  their  sailes,  some  with  strong  oars  sweep 
The  waters  sniootli,  and  brush  the  buxom  wave.     Fairfax. 
Bruslied  with  the  kiss  of  rustling  wings.  Jililton. 

3.  To  remove  or  gather  by  brushing,  or  by  an  act  like 
that  of  brushing,  or  by  passing  lightly  over,  as  wind  ;  — 
commonly  with  off. 

As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brushed 

"With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen.      Shak. 

And  from  the  boughs  brush  off  the  evil  dew.      Miltcm. 

To  brush  aside,  to  remove  from  one's  way,  as  vrith  a 

brush.  —  To  brush  away,  to  remove,  as  with   a  brush  or 

brushing  motion.  —  To  brush  up,  to  paint,  or  make  clean 

or  bright  with  a  brush  ;  to  cleanse  or  improve ;  to  renew. 

You  have  commissioned  me  to  paint  your  shop,  and  I  have 

done  my  best  to  brush  you  vp  like  your  neighbors.  l^ope. 

Brush,  V.  i.  To  move  nimbly  in  haste ;  to  move  bo 
lightly  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived ;  as,  to  brush  by. 

Snatching  his  hat,  he  brushed  off  Uke  the  wind.    Goldsmith. 

Brush'er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  brushes. 

Brush'1-ness  (-I-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  resembling  a 
brush  ;  brushlike  condition ;  shagginess.     Br.  H.  More. 

Brush'lng,  a.  1.  Constructed  or  used  to  brush 
with ;  as,  a  brushing  machine. 

2.  Brisk  ;  light;  as,  a  brushing  gallop. 

Brush'lte  (-it),  n.  [Prom  George  J.  Brush,  an  Amer- 
ican mineralogist.]  (Sfin.)  A  white  or  gray  crystalline 
mineral,  consisting  of  the  acid  phosphate  of  calcium. 

Brush'  tur'key  (tflr'kj^).  {Zo'dl.)  A  large,  edible, 
gregarious  bird  of  Australia 
{Talegalla  Lathavn)  of  the 
family  Megapodidse.  Also 
applied  to  several  allied  spe- 
cies of  New  Guinea. 

^^°'  The  brush  turkeys  live 
in  the  "brush,"  and  con- 
struct a  common  nest  by  col- 
lecting a  large  heap  of  decay- 
ing vegetable  matter,  which 
generates  heat  suflScient  to 
hatch  the  numerous  eggs  (sometimes  half  a  bushel)  de- 
posited in  it  by  the  females  of  the  flock. 

Brush'  wheel'  (hwel').     1.  A  wheel  without  teeth, 
used  to  turn  a  similar  one 
by  the  friction  of  bristles  or 
something  brushlike  or  soft 
attached  to  the  circumfer- 


Brush  Turkey  (Talegalla 
Zathami). 


Brush  Wheel  (1). 
Brush ;   a  thicket  or 


ence. 

2.  A  circular  revolving 
brush  used  by  turners,  lap- 
idaries, silversmiths,  etc., 
for  polishing. 

Brush'wood   (-wS6d),  n, 
coppice  of  small  trees  and  shrubs, 

2.  Small  branches  of  trees  cut  off. 

Brush'y,  a.     Resembling  a  brush ;  shaggy ;  rough. 

Brusk  (briisk),  a.    Same  as  Brusque. 

BruSQUe  (br55sk),  a.  [F.  brusque,  from  It.  brusco 
brusque,  tart,  sour,  perh.  fr.  L.  (vitis)  labrusea  wild 
(vine) ;  or  cf.  OHG.  bruttisc  grim,  fr.  brutti  terror.] 
Rough  and  prompt  in  manner  ;  blunt ;  abrupt ;  bluff ; 
as,  a  brusque  man ;  a  brusque  style. 

BrusC[Ue'ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  brusque ;  rough- 
ness joined  with  promptness  ;  bluntness.        Brit.  Quar. 

Brus'sels  (briis'selz),  n.  A  city  of  Belgium,  giving 
its  name  to  a  kind  of  carpet,  a  kind  of  lace,  etc. 

EmsselB  carpet,  a  kind  of  carpet  made  of  worsted  yam 
fixed  in  a  foundation  web  of  strong  linen  thread.    The 


Brussels  Sprouts. 


worsted,  which  alone  shows  on  the  upper  surface,  is  drawn 
up  in  loops  to  form  the  pattern.  —  Brussels  ground,  a  name 
given  to  the  handmade  ground  of  real  Brussels  lace.  It 
is  very  costly  because  of  the  extreme  fineness  of  the 
threads.  —  Brussels  lace,  an  expensive  kind  of  lace  of  sev- 
eral varieties,  originally  made  in  Brussels ;  as,  Bnissels 
point,  Brussels  ground,  Brussels  wire  ground.  —  Emssela 
net,  an  imitation  of  Brussels  ground,  made  by  machinery. 

—  Brussels  point.  See  Point  LACE.  —  Brussels  sprouts  (£o^), 
a  plant  of  the  Cabbage  family,  which 
produces,  in  the  axils  of  the  upright 
stem,  numerous  small  green  heads,  or 
"  sprouts,"  each  a  cabbage  in  minia- 
ture, of  one  or  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter ;  the  thousand-headed  cabbage.  — 
Brussels  wire  ground,  a  ground  for 
lace,  made  of  silk,  with  meshes  partly 
straight  and  partly  arched. 

Brus'tle  (brus's'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Brustled  (-s'ld) ;  ».  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Brustling  (-sling).]  [OE.  brustlien 
and  brastlien,  AS.  brastlian,  fr.  berstan 
to  burst,  akin  to  G.  prasseln  to 
crackle.  See  Burst,  v.  i.]  1.  To 
crackle ;  to  rustle,  as  a  sUk  garment. 
[Ois.]  Gower. 

2.  To  make  a  show  of  fierceness  or  defiance  ;  to  bris- 
tle.    lObs.'] 

To  brustle  up,  to  bristle  up.    [Obs.]  Otway. 

Brus'tle,  n.    A  bristle.    lObs.  or  Prov."]        Chaucer. 

Brut  (brat),  V.  i.  [F.  brouter,  OP.  brousler.  Sea 
Browse,  re.]    To  browse.     [065.]  Evelyn. 

Brut,  re.    {Zo'dl.)    See  Birt. 

II  Bru'ta  (bru'ta),  n.  [NL.,  neuter  pi.,  fr.  L.  bruius 
heavy,  stupid.]    {Zo'dl.)     See  Edentata. 

Bru'tal  (bru'tal),  a.    [Cf .  P.  brutal.    See  Brute,  a.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaming  to  a  brute;  as,  brutal  nature. 
"  Above  the  rest  of  brutal  kind."  Milton. 

2.  Like  a  brute ;  savage  ;  cruel ;  inhuman  ;  brutish ; 
unfeeling;  merciless;  gross;  as,  6»-«iaZ manners.  "Bru- 
tal intemperance."  MacBulay. 

Bru'tal-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.    Bmtish  quality ;  brutality. 

Bru-tal'1-ty  (bru-tai'T-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Brutalities  (-tiz). 
[Cf.  F.  brutalite.']  '  1.  The  quality  of  being  brutal ;  inhu- 
manity ;  savageness ;  pitilessnesa. 

2.  An  inhuman  act. 

The  .  .  .  brutalities  exercised  in  war.    Brougham. 

Bru'tal-l-za'tlon  (bru'tal-I-za'shun),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  making  brutal ;  state  of  being  brutaUzed. 

Bru'tal-lze  (-Iz),  v.  t,  limp.  &  p.  p.  Brutalized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Brutalizing.]  [Cf .  P.  brutaliser.l 
To  make  brutal,  beastly,  unfeeling,  or  inhuman. 

Bru'tal-lze,  v.  i.  To  become  brutal,  inhuman,  bar< 
barous,  or  coarse  and  beastly.     [i2.] 

He  mixed  .  .  .  with  his  countrymen,  brutaUzed  with  them  in 
their  habits  and  manners.  Addison. 

Bru'tal-ly,  adv.    In  a  brutal  manner  ;  cruelly. 

Brute  (brut),  a.  [F.  brut,  masc,  brute,  fem.,  raWp 
rough,  rude,  brutish,  L.  brutus  stupid,  irrational:  cf. 
It.  &  Sp.  bruto."]  1.  Not  having  sensation ;  senseless ; 
inanimate ;  unconscious ;  without  intelligence  or  voli- 
tion ;  as,  the  brute  earth  ;  the  brute  powers  of  nature, 

2.  Not  possessing  reason  ;  irrational ;  unthinking ;  as, 
a  brute  beast ;  the  brute  creation. 

A  creature  .  .  .  not  prone 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  endued 
With  sanctity  of  reason.  Milton. 

3.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  brute  beast. 
Hence :  Brutal ;  cruel ;  fierce ;  ferocious ;  savage  ;  piti- 
less ;  as,  brute  violence.  Macaulay. 

The  influence  of  capital  and  mere  brute  labor.    Playfair, 

4.  Having  the  physical  powers  predominating  over  the 
mental ;  coarse  ;  unpoUshed ;  unintelligent. 

A  great  brute  farmer  from  Liddesdale.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

5.  Rough ;  uncivilized ;   unfeeling,     [i?.] 

Brute,  re.  1.  An  animal  destitute  of  human  reason ; 
any  animal  not  human  ;  esp.  a  quadruped  ;  a  beast. 

Bi-utts  may  be  considered  as  either  aerial,  terrestrial,  aquatic, 
or  amphibious.  Lodiit* 

2.  A  brutal  person ;  a  savage  in  heart  or  manners ;  an 
unfeehng  or  coarse  person. 

An  ill-natured  brute  of  a  husband.         Franklin, 

Syn.  —  See  Beast. 

Brute,  V.  t.  [For  bruif]  To  report ;  to  bruit.    lObs."] 

Brutely,  adv.    In  a  rude  or  violent  manner. 

Brute'ness,  re.    1.  Brutality.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

2.  Insensibility.  "  The  bruteness  of  nature."  Emerson, 

Bru'tl-fy  (bru'ti-fi),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Brutified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Brutifying.]  IBrute  -f-  -fy  :  cf. 
F.  bi'utijier.']  To  make  like  a  brute  ;  to  make  senseless, 
stupid,  or  unfeeling ;  to  brutalize. 

Any  man  not  quite  brutified  and  void  of  sense.    Barrow, 

Bm'tlsh  (bru'tish),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
a  brute  or  brutes  ;  of  a  cruel,  gross,  and  stupid  nature ; 
coarse ;  unfeeling  ;  unintelligent. 

O,  let  all  provocation 
Take  every  bru^is/i  shape  it  can  devise.    Leigh  Hunt 

Man  may  .  .  .  render  himself  brutish,  but  it  is  in  vain  that  he 
would  seek  to  take  the  rank  and  destiny  of  the  brute.  J.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  Insensible;  stupid;  unfeeling;  savage;  cruel; 
brutal ;  barbarous  ;  inhuman ;  ferocious ;  gross ;  carnal ; 
sensual;  bestial. 

—  Bru'tish-ly,  orff.  — Bru'tish-ness,  n. 

Bru'tism  (bru'tTz'm),  n.  The  nature  or  characteris- 
tic qualities  or  actions  of  a  brute ;  extreme  stupidity,  or 
beastly  vulgarity. 

Brut'ting  (brQt'ting),  re.   Brovrsing.    [Ofo.]    Evelyn. 

Bry-0-log1C-al  (brt-o-lojl-kol),  a.  Relating  to  bry- 
ology  ;  as,  bryological  studies. 

Bry-Ol'O-gist  (-ol'o-jist),  re.     One  versed  in  bryology. 

Bry-Ol'O-gy  (brt-ol'o-jy),  ii.  [Gr.  fipaov  moss  -f-  -logy.'] 
That  part  of  botany  which  relates  to  mosses. 

Bry'O-nin  (bri'S-nln),  n.  {Chem.)  A  bitter  principle 
obtained  from  the  root  of  the  bryony  {Bryonia  alba  and 


ale,  senate,    care,   Sun,   arm,    ask,   final, 


I  i     eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent ;     ice,    idea,   ill ;     old,   obey,   6rb,   6dd ; 
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One  of  the  Bryozoa 
(Btiffula  avicularia), 
tip  of  branch,  much 
enlarged.  ssZocecia; 
o  o  Ooecia,  or  Obtheca ; 
aaa  Avicularia;  tt 
Tentacles  ;  e  Esopha- 
gus ;  ss  Stomachs;  i 
Arms  ;  r  Retractor 
Muscles ;  /Funiculus. 


B.  di«iea).    It  is  a  white,  or  slightly  colored,  substance, 
aud  is  emetic  and  cathartic. 

Bry'O-ny  (brl'S-ny),  n.  [L.  bryonia,  Gr.  ppvwvCa,  fr. 
Ppveif  to  swell,  esp.  of  plants.]  (Boi.)  The  common 
name  of  several  cucurbitaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Bry- 
enia.  The  root  of  B.  alba  (rough  or  w/iile  bryony)  and 
of  B.  dioica  is  a  strong,  irritating  cathartic. 

Black  bryony,  a  plant  (TomjM  coinmxmis)  so  named  from 
its  dark  glossy  leaves  and  black  root ;  black  bindweed. 

II  Bry-oph'y-ta  (brt-oi'I-ta),  n.  pi.   See  Ckyptoqamia. 

II  Bry'0-ZO'a  (bri'o-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^piioi' 
moss -f- ^tuoi'  animal.]  (Zodl.)  A 
class  of  Molluscoidea,  including 
minute  animals  which  by  budding 
form  compound  colonies ;  —  called 
also  Polyzoa. 

^S^  They  are  often  corallike  in 
form  and  appearance,  each  small 
cell  containing  an  individual  zooid. 
Other  species  grow  in  delicate,  flex- 
ible, branched  forms,  resembling 
moss,  whence  the  name.  Some  are 
found  in  fresh  water,  but  most  are 
marine.  The  three  principal  divi- 
sions are  Ectoprocta,  £ntO)jrocla, 
and  Pterobranchia.  See  Cyclosto- 
MA,  Chilostoma,  and  Phylaotole- 

UA. 

Bry'o-ZO'an  (-an),  a.  {Zodl.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Bryozoa.  —  n. 
One  of  the  Bryozoa. 

II  Bry'o-zo'um  (-iim),  n.  [NL. 
See  Bkyozoa.]  (Zoo/.  )  An  individ- 
ual zooid  of  a  bryozoan  coralline, 
of  which  there  may  be  two  or  more 
kinds  in  a  single  colony.  The  zooe- 
cia  usually  have  a  wreath  of  tenta- 
cles around  the  mouth,  and  a  well 
developed  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal ;  but  these  parts  are  lacking 
in  the  other  zooids  (Avicularia, 
Ooecia,  etc.). 

II  Bu'an-su'ah  (bob'an-soo'a,),  n. 
[Native  name.]  (2ool.)  The  wild  dog  of  northern  India 
(Cuon primxviis),  supposed  by  some  to  be  an  ancestral 
species  of  the  domestic  dog. 

II  Bu'at  (boo'at),  re.  [Scot.,  of  uncertain  origin.]  A 
lantern ;  also,  the  moon.     [5co/.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bub  (bSb),  re.     Strong  malt  hquor.     \_Cant']        Prior. 

Bnb,  re.  [Cf.  2d  BUBBY.]  A  young  brother ;  a  little 
boy ;  —  a  familiar  term  of  address  to  a  small  boy. 

Bub,  V.  t.  [Abbrev.  from  Bubble.]  To  throw  out  in 
bubbles;  to  bubble.     [06s.]  Sackville. 

BuOia-le  (buTja-le),  re.  [Of.  P.  bubale.  See  BcPFAio, 
«.]  (Zodl.)  A  large  antelope  (Alcela- 
phus  bubalis)  of  Egypt  and  the  Des- 
ert of  Sahara,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  fallow  deer  of  the  Bible. 

Bu'ba-llne  (-Itn  or  -lin),  a.    (Zo- 
ol.)  Resembling  a  buffalo. 

Enbaline    antelope    (Zodl.),    the 
bubale. 

Bub'ble(bub'- 

b'l),  re.  [Cf.  D. 
bobbel,  Dan.  bo- 
ble,  Sw.  bubbla. 
Cf.  Blob,  re.] 
1.  A  thin  film 
of  liquid  inflated 
with  air  or  gas; 
as,  a  soap  bubble  ; 
bubbles  on  the 
surface  of  a  river. 

^V  Beads  of    sweat 
have  stood  upon 
thy  brow, 
Like   bubbles  in   a 
Bubale.  late    disturbed 

stream.      Shak. 

2.  A  small  quantity  of  air  or  gas  within  a  liquid  body  ; 
as,  bubbles  rising  in  champagne  or  aerated  waters. 

3.  A  globule  of  air,  or  a  globular  vacuum,  in  a  trans- 
parent solid  ;  as,  bubbles  in  window  glass,  or  in  a  lens. 

4.  A  small,  hollow,  floating  bead  or  globe,  formerly 
used  for  testing  the  strength  of  spirits. 

5.  The  globule  of  air  in  the  spirit  tube  of  a  level. 

6.  Anything  that  wants  firmness  or  solidity ;  that 
which  is  more  specious  than  real ;  a  false  show ;  a  cheat 
or  fraud  ;  a  delusive  scheme  ;  an  empty  project ;  a  dis- 
honest speculation  ;  as,  the  South  Sea  bubble. 

Then  a  soldier  .  .  . 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  Shak. 

7.  A  person  deceived  by  an  empty  project;  a  gull. 
[OJs.]     "  Ganny 's  a  cheat,  and  I 'm  a  6«6Sfe"     Prior. 

Bub'ble,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bubbled  (-b'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  BuBBLiNo  (-blTng).]  [Cf.  D.  bobbelen,  Dan. 
boble.  See  Bubble,  re.  ]  1.  To  rise  in  bubbles,  as  liquids 
when  boiling  or  agitated ;  to  contain  bubbles. 

The  milk  that  bubbled  in  the  pail.       •  Tennyson. 

2.  To  run  with  a  gurgling  noise,  as  if  forming  bub- 
bles ;  as,  a  bubbling  stream.  Pope. 

3.  To  sing  with  a  gurgling  or  warbling  sound. 

At  mine  ear 
Bubbled  the  nightingale  and  heeded  not.    Tennyson. 
Bub'ble,  V.  t.    To  cheat ;  to  deceive 

She  has  bubbled  him  out  of  his  youth.        Addison. 

The  great  Locke,  who  was  seldom  outwitted  by  false  sounds, 

was  nevertheless  bubbled  here.  Stenie. 

BubOjler  (-bier),  re.     1.  One  who  cheats. 
All  the  Jews,  jobbers,  bubblers,  subscribers,  projectors,  etc.  Pope. 


2.  (Zodl.)  A  fish  of  the  Ohio  river  ;- 
the  noise  it  makes. 


-  so  called  from 


Bubble  Shell 
(^Haiidnea  sol- 
itaria).  Nat. 
size. 


Bub'ble    shell'    (bab'b'l  shgl').      (Zodl.)  A  marine 
univalve  shell  of  the  genus  Bulla  and  allied 
genera,  belonging  to  the  Tectibranchiata. 

Bub'bllng  Jock' (biib'blTng  jok').  (Zodl.) 
The  male  wild  turkey,  the  gobbler ;  —  so  called 
in  allusion  to  its  notes. 

Bub'bly  (-bly),  a.  Abounding  in  bub- 
bles ;  bubbling.  Nash. 

Bub'by  (bub'b^),  re.  [Cf.  Prov.  G.  biib- 
bi,  or  It.  poppa,  Pr.  popa,  OF.  poupe,  a 
woman's  breast.]  A  woman's  breast, 
[ioio] 

Bub'by,  re.  [A  corruption  of  brother.}  Bub;  —  a 
term  of  familiar  or  affectionate  address  to  a  small  boy. 

Bu'bO  (bil'bo),  re. ;  pi.  Buboes  (-boz).  [LL.  bubo 
the  groin,  a  swelling  in  the  groin,  Gr.  jSov/Swi'.]  (Med.) 
An  inflammation,  with  enlargement,  of  a  lymphatic 
gland,  esp.  in  the  groin,  as  in  syphilis. 

Bu-bon'lc  (bii-bon'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
bubo  or  buboes  ;  characterized  by  buboes. 

Bu-bon'O-cele  (bii-bSn'o-sel),  re.  [Gr.  fiovPutv  groin 
-|-  KijAr;  tumor:  cf.  F.  bubonocele.']  (Med.)  An  inguinal 
hernia ;  esp.  that  incomplete  variety  in  which  the  hernial 
pouch  descends  only  as  far  as  the  groin,  forming  a  swell- 
ing there  like  a  bubo. 

Bu'bU-kle  (bu'bii-k'l),  re.   A  red  pimple,    [i?.]    Shak. 

Buc/cal  (btik'kol),  a.  [L.  bucca  cheek :  cf.  F.  buc- 
cal.']    (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mouth  or  cheeks. 

Bucyca-neer'  (biik'ka-uer'),  re.  [F.  boucanier,  fr. 
boucaner  to  smoke  or  broil  meat  and  fish,  to  hunt  wild 
beasts  for  their  skins,  boucan  a  smoking  place  for  meat 
or  fish,  gridiron  for  smoking :  a  word  of  American  ori- 
gin.] A  robber  upon  the  sea ;  a  pirate  ;  —  a  term  applied 
especially  to  the  piratical  adventurers  who  made  dep- 
redations on  the  Spaniards  in  America  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries.     [Written  also  bucanier.] 

UJ^-*  Primarily,  one  who  dries  and  smokes  flesh  or  fish 
after  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  The  name  was  first 
given  to  the  French  settlers  in  Hayti  or  Hispaniola, 
whose  business  was  to  hunt  wild  cattle  and  swine. 

Buc'ca-neer',  v.  i.  To  act  the  part  of  a  buccaneer ; 
to  live  as  a  piratical  adventurer  or  sea  robber. 

Buc'ca-neer'ish,  a.    Like  a  buccaneer ;  piratical. 

Buc'cl-nal  (buk'sT-nol),  a.  [L.  bucina  a  crooked 
horn  or  trumpet.]  Shaped  or  sounding  like  a  trumpet ; 
trumpetlike. 

II  Buc'cl-na'tor  (buk'sT-na'ter),  re.  [L.,  a  trumpeter, 
fr.  bucinare  to  sound  the  trumpet.]  (Anat.)  A  muscle 
of  the  cheek  ;  —  so  called  from  its  use  in  blowing  wind 
instruments. 

Bnc'cl-noid  (bilk'sY-noid),  a.  [_Buccinum  •{■  -oid."] 
(Zodl. )  Resembling  the  genus  Buccinum,  or  pertaining 
to  the  Buccinidse,  a  family  of  marine  univalve  shells.  See 
Whelk,    and   Proso- 

BRANCHIATA. 

II  Buc'cl-num 
(-nOm),  re.     [L.,  a 
trumpet,    a  trumpet 
shell.]    (Zodl.)  A  ge- 
nus of  large  univalve 
moUusks  abundant  in 
the  arctic  seas.  It 
includes  the  com- 
mon  whelk    (B. 
undatum). 

Bu-cen'taur 

(b\i-s5n'tar),  re. 
[Gr.  jSoCs  ox  + 
/ceVravpos  c  e  n  - 
taur.]  1.  A  fab- 
ulous  monster, 
half   ox,  half 


One     species 
of  Bucci- 
num    (/?. 
und  atum, 
or    Whelk) 
with    soft 
parts     ex- 
panded    as 
in  life.  Nat.  size.    2"  Left 
tentacle,  with  left  eye  {E) 
man,  at  base  ;  5  Siphon  ;  i^  Foot ;  M  Mantle. 

2.  [It.  bucentoro.']     The  state  barge  of  Venice,  used 
by  the   doge 


like  an  ox ;  ^oCs  ox  -\-  xepas  horn.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of 
large  perching  birds  ;  the  hornbills. 

Buch'ol-zlte  (biik'Sl-zit),  re.  [So  called  from  Bu- 
cholz,  a  German  chemist.]     (Min.)  Same  as  Fibeolite. 

Bu'chU  (bu'kii),  re.  (Bot.)  A  South  African  shrub 
(Barosma)  with  small  leaves  that  are  dotted  with  oil 
glands ;  also,  the  leaves  themselves,  which  are  used  in 
medicine  for  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  etc.  Several 
species  furnish  the  leaves. 

Buck  (bilk),  re.  [Akin  to  LG.  biike,  Dan.  hjg,  Sw. 
byk,  G.  bauche :  cf.  It.  bucato,  Prov.  Sp.  bugada,  F.  bu6e.] 

1.  Lye  or  suds  in  which  cloth  is  soaked  in  the  opera- 
tion of  bleaching,  or  in  which  clothes  are  washed. 

2.  The  cloth  or  clothes  soaked  or  washed.  [Obs.]  Shak. 
Buck,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bucked  (bukt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

re.  Bucking.]  [OE.  bouken;  akin  to  LG.  biiken,  Dan. 
byge,  Sw.  byka,  G.  bauchen,  beuchen;  cf.  OF.  buer.  Cf. 
the  preceding  noun.]  1.  To  soak,  steep,  or  boil,  in  lye 
or  suds ;  —  a  process  in  bleaching. 

2.  To  wash  (clotlies)  in  lye  or  suds,  or,  in  later  usage, 
by  beating  them  on  stones  in  running  water. 

3.  (Blining)  To  break  up  or  pulverize,  as  ores. 
Buck,  re.     [OE.   buk,  bucke,  AS.  bucca,  buc,  he-goat ; 

akin  to  D.  bok,  OHG.  pocch,  G.  bock,  Ir.  boc,  W.  block. 
Corn,  byk;  cf.  Zend  bUza,  Skr.  bukka.  V266.  Cf. 
Butcher,  re.]  1.  The  male  of  deer,  especially  fallow 
deer  and  antelopes,  or  of  goats,  sheep,  hares,  and  rabbits. 
m^^"  A  male  fallow  deer  is  called  a  fmm  in  his  first 
vear  ;  a  pricket  in  his  second  ;  a  sorel  in  his  third  ;  a  sore 
in  his  fourth  ;  a  Imck  of  the  Jir.it  head  in  his  fifth ;  and  a 
great  buck  in  his  sixth.    The  female  of  the  fallow  deer  is 


termed  a  doe.  The  male  of  the  red  deer  is  termed  a  stag 
or  hart  and  not  a  buck,  and  the  female  is  called  a  hind. 

Brandc  &  €. 

2.  A  gay,  dashing  young  fellow  ;  a  fop  ;  a  dandy. 

The  leading  bucks  of  the  day.  Thackeray. 

3.  A  male  Indian  or  negro.     [Colloq.  U.  S.] 

^^^  The  word  buck  is  much  used  in  comijosition  for 
the  names  of  antelopes ;  as,  bush  buck,  spring  buck. 

Blue  buck.  See  imder  Blue.  —  Water  buck,  a  South 
African  variety  of  antelope  (Kobus  ellipsiprymnus).  See 
lllust.  of  Antelope. 

Buck  (bilk),  V.  i.     1.  To  copulate,  as  bucks  and  does. 

2.  To  spring  with  quick  phuigiug  leaps,  descending 
■with  the  fore  legs  rigid  and  the  head  held  as  low  down 
as  possible  ;  —  said  of  a  vicious  horse  or  mule. 

Buck,  V.  t.  1.  (Mil.)  To  subject  to  a  mode  of  punish- 
ment which  consists  in  tying  the  wrists  together,  passing 
the  arms  over  the  bent  knees,  and  putting  a  stick  across 
the  arms  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  knees. 

2.  To  throw  by  bucking.     See  Buck,  v.  i. ,  2. 

The  brute  that  he  was  riding  had  nearly  buckerl  him  out  of 
the  saddle.  W.  E.  Morris. 

Buck,  11.  A  frame  on  which  firewood  is  sawed  ;  a  saw- 
horse  ;  a  sawbuck. 

Buck  saw,  a  saw  set  in  a  frame  and  used  for  sawing 
wood  on  a  sawhorse. 

Buck,  re.     [See  Beech,  re.]    The  beech  tree.     [Scot.] 

Buck  mast,  the  mast  or  fruit  of  the  beech  tree.  Johnson. 

Buck'-bas'ket  (-bas'ket),  re.  [See  1st  Buck.]  A  bas- 
ket in  wliich  clothes  are  carried  to  the  wash.  Shak. 

Buck'  bean'  (ben').  (Bot.)  A  plant  (Menyanthes  tri- 
foliata)  which  grows  in  moist  and  boggy  places,  having 
racemes  of  white  or  reddish  flowers  and  intensely  bitter 
leaves,  sometimes  used  in  medicine ;  marsh  trefoil ;  — 
called  also  bog  bean. 

Buck'board'  (-bord'),re.  A  four-wheeled  vehicle,  hav- 
ing a  long  elastic  board  or  frame  resting  on  the  bolsters 
or  axletrees,  and  a  seat  or  seats  placed  transversely  upon 
it ;  —  called  also  buck  wagon. 

Buck'er  (-er),  re.     (Mini7ig)  1.  One  who  bucks  ore. 

2 .  A  broad-headed  hammer  used  in  bucking  ore. 

Buck'er,  re.     A  horse  or  mule  that  bucks.     [U.  S.] 

Buck'et  (buk'St),  re.  [OE.  boket ;  cf.  AS.  buc  pitcher, 
or  Corn,  buket  tub.]  1.  A  vessel  for  drawing  up  water 
from  a  well,  or  for  catching,  holding,  or  carrying  water, 
sap,  or  other  liquids. 

The  old  oaken  bucl-et,  the  iron-bound  bucl-et, 
The  moss-covered  bucket,  which  hung  in  the  well. 

JVoodworth. 

2.  A  vessel  (as  a  tub  or  scoop)  for  hoisting  and  con- 
veying coal,  ore,  grain,  etc. 

3.  (Mach. )  One  of  the  receptacles  on  the  rim  of  a  water 
wheel  into  which  the  water  rushes,  causing  the  wheel  to 
revolve  ;  also,  a  float  of  a  paddle  wheel. 

4.  The  valved  piston  of  a  lifting  pump. 

Fire  bucket,  a  bucket  for  carrying  water  to  put  out 
fires.  —  To  kick  the  bucket,  to  die.    [Low] 

Buck'et  shop'  (shop').  An  office  or  a  place  where 
facilities  are  given  for  betting  small  sums  on  current 
prices  of  stocks,  petroleum,  etc.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Buck'et-y  (-y),  re.  [A  corruption  of  buckwheat.] 
Paste  used  by  weavers  to  dress  their  webs.       Buchanan. 

Buck'eye'  (biikl'),  re.  1.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to 
several  American  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  same  genus 
(^sculus)  as  the  horse  chestnut. 

The  Ohio  buckeye,  or  Fetid  buckeye,  is  .iSscidus  glabra. 
—  Red  buckeye  is  ^.  Pavia.  —  Small  buckeye  is  ^.  parvi- 
flora.  —  Sweet  buckeye,  or  Yellow  buckeye,  is  JE.  flava. 

2.  A  cant  name  for  a  native  of  Ohio.     [C.  S.'] 

Buckeye  State,  Ohio ;  —  so  called  because  buckeye  trees 
abound  there. 

Buck'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Having  bad  or  speckled  eyes. 
"  A  buck-eyed  horse."  James  White. 

Buck'hound'  (-hoimd'),  n.  A  hound  for  hunting  deer. 

Master  of  the  bnckhotmds,  an  officer  in  the  royal  house- 
hold.   [Eng.] 

Buck'le  (biik'y),  re.  (Zodl.)  A  large  spiral  marine 
shell,  esp.  the  common  whelk.    See  Buccinum.      [Scot.] 

Dell's  buckle,  a  perverse,  refractory  youngster.   [Slang'\ 

Buck'lng,  re.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  soaking  or 
boiling  cloth  in  an  alkaline  liquid  in  the  operation  of 
bleaching ;  also,  the  liquid  used.  Tomlinson. 

2.  A  washing. 

3.  The  process  of  breaking  up  or  pulverizing  ores. 
Bucking  Iron  (Mining),  a  broad-faced  hammer,  used  in 

bucking  or  breaking  up  ores.  —  Bucking  kier  (Manuf.),  a 
large  circular  boiler,  or  kier,  used  in  bleaching.  —  Buck- 
ing stool,  a  washing  block. 

Buck'ish,  a.    Dandified  ;  foppish. 

Buo'kle  (buk'k'l),  re.  [OE.  bode  buckle,  boss  of  a 
shield,  OF.  bode,  F.  boucle,  boss  of  a  shield,  ring,  fr.  L. 
buccula alittle  cheek  or  mouth,  dim.  of  bucca  cheek  ;  this 
boss  or  knob  resembling  a  cheek.]  1.  A  device,  usually 
of  metal,  consisting  of  a  frame  with  one  or  more  movable 
tongues  or  catches,  used  for  fastening  things  together, 
as  parts  of  dress  or  harness,  by  means  of  a  strap  passing 
through  the  frame  and  pierced  by  the  tongue. 

2.  A  distortion,  bulge,  bend,  or  kink,  as  in  a  saw  blade 
or  a  plate  of  sheet  metal.  Knight. 

3.  A  curl  of  hair,  esp.  a  kind  of  crisp  curl  formerly 
worn ;  also,  the  state  of  being  curled. 

Earlocka  in  tight  buckles  on  each  side  of  a  lantern  face. 

W.  h'ving. 
Lets  his  wig  lie  in  buckle  for  a  whole  hall  year.    Addison, 

4.  A  contorted  expression,  as  of  the  face.     [iJ.] 

'Gainst  nature  armed  bv  gravity, 

His  features  too  in  buc/de  see.  ChurcMU. 

Buc'kle  (bfik'k'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  3t  p.  p.  Buckled  (-k'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Buckling.]  [OE.  boclen,  F.  bonder. 
See  Buckle,  re.]  1.  To  fasten  or  confine  with  a  buckle 
or  buckles  ;  as,  to  buckle  a  liarness. 

2.  To  bend  ;  to  cause  to  kink,  or  to  become  distorted. 
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3.  To  prepare  for  action  ;  to  apply  with  vigor  and  ear- 
nestness ;  —  generally  used  reflexively . 

Cartwriglit  buckled  kimself  to  the  employment.    Fuller. 

4.  To  join  in  marriage.     \_Scot.']  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Buc'kle  (biik'k'l),  v.  i.     1.  To  bend  permanently ;  to 

become  distorted  ;  to  bow  ;  to  curl ;  to  kink. 

Buckled  with  the  heat  of  the  fire  like  parchment.    Fepys. 

2.  To  bend  out  of  a  true  vertical  plane,  as  a  wall. 

3.  To  yield  ;  to  give  way  ;  to  cease  opposing.    [06s.] 
The  Dutch,  as  high  as  they  seem,  do  begin  to  buckle.     Pepys. 

4.  To  enter  upon  some  labor  or  contest ;  to  join  in 
close  fight ;  to  struggle  ;  to  contend. 

The  bishop  was  as  able  and  ready  to  buckle  with  the  Lord 
Protector  as  he  was  with  him.  Zatituer. 

In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me.         Shak. 
To  buckle  to,  to  bend  to  ;  to  engage  with  zeal. 

To  make  our  sturdy  humor  buckle  thereto.  Barrow. 
Before  buckling  to  my  winter's  work.  J.  D.  Forbes. 
Buctler  (biik'kler),  n.  [OE.  bocler,  OP.  bocler,  P.  bou- 
clier,  a  shield  with  a  boss,  from  OF.  bo»le,  boucle,  boss. 
See  Buckle,  m.]  1.  A  kind  of  shield,  of  various  shapes 
and  sizes,  worn  on  one  of  the  arms  (usually  the  left)  for 
protecting  the  front  of  the  body. 

^W^  In  the  sword  and  buckler  play  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  England,  the  buckler  was  a  small  shield,  used,  not  to 
cover  the  body,  but  to  stop  or  parry  blows. 

2.  {Zool.)  (a)  One  of  the  large,  bony,  external  plates 
found  on  many  ganoid  fishes.  (6)  The  anterior  segment 
of  the  shell  of  trilobites. 

3.  (Naut.)  A  block  of  wood  or  plate  of  iron  made  to 
fit  a  hawse  hole,  or  the  circular  opening  in  a  half-port,  to 
prevent  water  from  entering  when  the  vessel  pitches. 

Blind  buckler  (Naut.),  a  solid  buckler.  —  Buckler  mustard 
(Bot.),  a  genus  of  plants  (Biscutella)  with  small  bright 

?ellow  flowers.    The  seed  vessel  on  bursting  resembles 
wo  bucklers  or  shields.  —  Buckler  thorn,  a  plant  with  seed 
vessels  shaijed  like  a  buckler.     See  Ohrist's  thorn.  — 
Riding  buckler  {Naut.),  a  buckler  with  a  hole  for  the  pas- 
eage  of  a  cable. 
Buckler,  v.  t.    To  shield  ;  to  defend.     [06s.] 
Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right, 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ?  Shak. 

Buc'kler-bead'ed  (biik'kler-hSd'Sd),  a.  Having  a 
head  like  a  buckler. 

Buc'kling  (-kling),  a.  Wavy ;  curling,  as  hair.  Latham. 

Buck'ra  (biik'ri),  n.  [In  the  language  of  the  Calabar 
coast,  buckra  means  "  demon,  a  powerful  and  superior 
being."  J.L.Wilson.']  Awhiteman;  —  atermusedby 
negroes  of  the  African  coast,  West  Indies,  etc. 

Buck'ra,  a.  White ;  white  man's ;  strong ;  good  ;  as, 
buckra  yam,  a  white  yam. 

Buck'ram  (btik'ram),  n.  [OE.  bokeram,  bougeren, 
OF.  boqueran,  F.  bougran,  MHG.  buckeram,  LL.  buchi- 
ranus,  boquerannus,  fr.  MHG.  boc,  G.  bock,  goat  (as  be- 
ing made  of  goat's  hair),  or  fr.  F.  bouracan,  by  transpos- 
ing the  letter  r.  See  Buck,  Barracan.]  1.  A  coarse 
cloth  of  linen  or  hemp,  stiffened  with  size  or  glue,  used 
in  garments  to  keep  them  in  the  form  intended,  and 
lor  wrappers  to  cover  merchandise. 

^ff^  Buckram  was  formerly  a  very  different  material 
from  that  now  kno^vn  by  the  name.  It  was  used  for 
wearing  apparel,  etc.  Beck  (Draper''!  Bid.). 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant.     See  Eamson.  Dr.  Prior. 

Buck'ram,  a.  1.  Made  of  buckram ;  as,  abuckram  suit. 

2.  Stiff;  precise.     "  £uckram  dumes."  Brooke. 

Buck'ram,  v.  t.  To  strengthen  with  buckram ;  to 
make  stiff.  Cowper. 

Buck'S'-horn'  (bQks'hSm'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  with 
leaves  branched  somewhat  like  a  buck's  horn  {Plantago 
Coronopus) ;  also.  Lobelia  coronopifolia. 

Buck'shOt'  (biik'shof),  n.  A  coarse  leaden  shot,  larger 
than  swan  shot,  used  in  himting  deer  and  large  game. 

Buck'skin'  (buk'sktn'),  ra.     1-  The  skin  of  a  buck. 

2.  A  soft  strong  leather,  usually  yellowish  or  grayish 
In  color,  made  of  deerskin. 

3.  A  person  clothed  in  buckskin,  particularly  an 
American  soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Cornwallis  fought  as  lang's  he  dought, 
An'  did  the  buclcskins  claw,  mac .  Bums. 

4.  pi.  Breeches  made  of  buckskin. 

I  have  alluded  to  his  buckskins.  Thackeray. 

Buck'stall'  (biik'stal'),  n.    A  toil  or  net  to  take  deer. 

Buck'thom'  (biik'tiiSm'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  (Rham- 
v,us)  of  shrubs  or  trees.  The  shorter  branches  of  some 
species  terminate  in  long  spines  or  thorns.   See  Rhamntjs. 

Sea  buckthorn,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Hippophae. 

Buck'tOOtll'  (-tooth'),  n.    Any  tooth  that  juts  out. 
When  he  laughed,  two  white  buckteeth  protruded.    Thackeray. 

Buck'wheat'  (-hwef),  n.  IBuck  a  beech  tree  -f 
wheat;  akin  to  D.  boekweit,  G.  buchweizen.']  1.  (Bot.) 
A  plant  (Fagopyrum  esculentum)  of  the  Polygonum 
family,  the  seed  of  which  is  used  for  food. 

2.  The  triangular  seed  used,  when  ground,  for  grid- 
dle cakes,  etc. 

Bu-COl'io  (bu-kol'Tk),  a.  [L.  bucolicus,  Gr.  /Souko- 
AtKos,  fr.  jSouKoAos  cowherd,  herdsman  ;  jSoCs  ox  -|-  (perh.) 
Ke'Arjs  race  horse  ;  cf.  Skr.  kal  to  drive  :  cf.  F.  bucolique. 
Bee  Cow  the  animal.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  life  and 
occupation  of  a  shepherd ;  pastoral ;  rustic. 

Bu-COl'iC,  n.  [L.  Bucolicon  poiima.]  A  pastoral 
poem,  representing  rural  affairs,  and  the  life,  manners, 
and  occupation  of  shepherds  ;  as,  the  Bucolics  of  Theoc- 
ritus and  Virgil.     Dryden. 

Bu-col'ic-al  (-i-kai),  a. 
Bucolic. 

II  Bu-cra'lU-um(bi5-kra'- 
ni-iim),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Buckania 
(-ni-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^ov- 
KpavLov  ox  head.]  A  sculp- 
tured ornament,  represent- 
ing an  ox  skull  adorned 
with  wreaths,  etc. 


Bucranium  and  Festoon. 


Bud  (bud),  n.  [OE.  budde;  cf.  D.  bot,  G.  butze,  huts, 
the  core  of  a  fruit,  bud,  LG.  butte  in  hageiaWe,  havabutte, 
a  hip  of  the  dog-rose,  or  OF.  baton,  F.  bouton,  bud,  button, 
OF.  boter  to  bud,  push ;  all  akin  to  E.  beat.   See  Button.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  small  protuberance  on  the  stem  or  branches 
of  a  plant,  containing  the  rudiments  of  future  leaves, 
flowers,  or  stems  ;  an  mideveloped  branch  or  flower. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  small  protuberance  on  certain  low  forms 
of  animals  and  vegetables  which  develops  into  a  new 
organism,  either  free  or  attached.    See  Hydra. 

Bud  moth  (Zool.),  a  lepidopterous  insect  of  several  spe- 
cies, which  destroys  the  buds  of  fruit  trees ;  esp.  Tnieto- 
cera  ocellana  and  Eccopsis  malana  on  the  apple  tree. 

Bud,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Budded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Budding.]  1.  To  put  forth  or  produce  buds,  as  a  plant ; 
to  grow,  as  a  bud  does,  into  a  flower  or  shoot. 

2.  To  begin  to  grow,  or  to  issue  from  a  stock  in  the 
manner  of  a  bud,  as  a  horn. 

3.  To  be  like  a  bud  in  respect  to  youth  and  freshness, 
or  growth  and  promise ;  as,  a  budding  virgin.  Shak. 

Syn. — To  sprout;  germinate;  blossom. 

Bud,  V.  t.  To  graft,  as  a  plant  with  another  or  into 
another,  by  inserting  a  bud  from  the  one  into  an  opening 
in  the  bark  of  the  other,  in  order  to  raise,  upon  the 
budded  stock,  fruit  different  from  that  which  it  would 
naturally  bear. 

The  apricot  and  the  nectarine  may  be,  and  usually  are, 
budded  upon  the  peach  ;  the  plum  and  the  peach  are  budded  on 
eacli  other.  Farm.  Vict. 

Bud'dha  (bood'da),  n.  [Skr.  buddha  wise,  sage, 
fr.  budh  to  Imow.]  The  title  of 
an  incarnation  of  self-abnegation, 
virtue,  and  wisdom,  or  a  deified 
religious  teacher  of  the  Bud- 
dliists,  esp.  Gautama  Siddartha 
or  Sakya  Sinha  (or  Muni),  the 
founder  of  Buddhism. 

Bud'dhism  (bood'dtz'm ;  277), 
n.  The  religion  based  upon  the 
doctrine  originally  taught  by  the 
Hindoo  sage  Gautama  Siddartha, 
sumamed  Buddha,  "  the  awak- 
ened or  enlightened,"  in  the  sixth 
century  b.  c,  and  adopted  as  a 
religion  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Central  and  Bast- 
em  Asia  and  the  Indian  Islands. 
Buddha's  teaching  is  believed  to 
have  been  atheistic ;   yet  it  was 

characterized  by  elevated  human-  ^^  „£  Buddha, 

ity  and  moraUty.    It  presents  re- 
lease from  existence  (a  beatific  enfranchisement,  Nirva- 
na) as  the  greatest  good.     Buddhists  believe  in  transmi- 
gration of  souls  through  aU  phases   and  forms  of  life. 
Their  number  wjis  estimated  in  1881  at  470,000,000. 

Bud'dhlst  (bood'dist),  n.  One  who  accepts  the  teach- 
ings of  Buddhism. 

Bud'dhlst,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Buddha,  Bud- 
dhism, or  the  Buddhists.  . 

Bud-dhis'tlc  (bobd-dTs'tlk),  a.   Same  as  Buddhist,  a. 

Bud'ding  (biid'ding),  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
producing  buds. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  process  of  asexual  reproduction,  in  which 
a  new  organism  or  cell  is  formed  by  a  protrusion  of  a 
portion  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  organism,  the  bud 
thus  formed  sometimes  remaining  attached  to  the  parent 
stalk  or  cell,  at  other  times  becoming  free  ;  gemmation. 
See  Hydroidea. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  ingraftmg  one  kind  of  plant 
upon  another  stock  by  inserting  a  bud  under  the  bark. 

Bud'dle  (-d'l),  n.  [Prov.  E.,  to  cleanse  ore,  also  a  ves- 
sel for  this  purpose  ;  cf.  G.  buiteln  to  shake.]  (Mining) 
An  apparatus,  especially  an  inclined  trough  or  vat,  in 
which  stamped  ore  is  concentrated  by  subjecting  it  to 
the  action  of  running  water  so  as  to  wash  out  the  lighter 
and  less  valuable  portions. 

Bud'dle,  V.  i.    (Mining)  To  wash  ore  in  a  huddle. 

Bude'  bum'er  (bud'  bfim'er).  [See  Bude  light.]  A 
burner  consisting  of  two  or  more  concentric  Argand 
burners  (the  inner  rising  above  the  outer)  and  a  central 
tube  by  which  oxygen  gas  or  common  air  is  supplied. 

Bude'  light'  (biid'  lit').  [Prom  Bude,  in  ComwaU, 
the  residence  of  Sir  G.  Gumey,  the  inventor.]  A  light 
in  which  high  illuminating  power  is  obtained  by  intro- 
ducing a  jet  of  oxygen  gas  or  of  common  air  into  the  cen- 
ter of  a  flame  fed  with  coal  gas  or  with  oil. 

Budge  (biij),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Budged  (bujd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Budging.]  [P.  bouger  to  stir,  move 
(akin  to  Pr.  bojar,  bolegar,  to  stir,  move,  It.  bulicare  to 
boU,  bubble),  fr.  L.  bullire.  See  Boil,  v.  i.]  To  move 
off  ;  to  stir ;  to  walk  away. 

I  '11  not  budge  an  inch,  boy.  Shak. 

The  mouse  ne'er  shunned  the  eat  -as  they  did  budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they.  Shak. 

Budge,  a.  [See  Budge,  w.]  Brisk ;  stirring ;  jocimd. 
[06s.]  South. 

Budge,  n.  [OE.  bouge  bag,  OP.  boge,  bouge,  fr.  L. 
bulga  a  leathern  bag  or  knapsack ;  a  Gallic  word  ;  cf .  Olr. 
bole,  Gael.  bolg.  Cf.  Bulge,  to.]  A  kind  of  fur  prepared 
from  lambskin  dressed  with  the  wool  on ;  —  used  formerly 
as  an  edging  and  ornament,  esp.  of  scholastic  habits. 

Budge,  a.  1.  Lined  with  budge ;  hence,  scholastic. 
".BMrf^re  gowns."  Milton. 

2.  Austere  or  stiff,  like  scholastics. 

Those  budge  doctors  of  the  stoic  fur.  Milton. 

Budge  bachelor,  one  of  a  company  of  men  clothed  in 
long  gowns  lined  with  budge,  who  formerly  accompa- 
nied the  lord  mayor  of  London  in  his  inaugural  proces- 
sion.—Budge  barrel  (Mil.),  a  small  copper-hooped  barrel 
with  only  one  head,  the  other  end  being  closed  by  a 
piece  of  leather,  which  is  drawn  together  with  strings 
like  a  purse.  It  is  used  for  carrying  powder  from  the 
magazine  to  the  battery,  in  siege  or  seacoast  service. 


Budge'ness  (biij'ngs),  n.  Sternness ;  severity.  [Obs.'} 
A  Sara  for  goodness,  a  great  Bellona  for  budgeness.  Stanyhurst. 

Budg'er  (biij'er),  n.    One  who  budges.  Shak. 

II  Budg'e-row  (biij'e-r6),  n.  [Hindi.  bajra.J  A  large 
and  commodious,  but  generally  cumbrous  and  sluggish 
boat,  used  for  journeys  on  the  Ganges. 

Budg'et  (biij'St),  n.  [OE.  bogett,  bouget,  F.  bougetti 
bag,  wallet,  dim.  of  OF.  boge,  bouge,  leather  bag.  See 
Budge,  n.,  and  cf.  Bouget.]  1.  A  bag  or  sack  with  its 
contents ;  hence,  a  stock  or  store  ;  an  accvuuulation ;  as, 
a  budget  of  inventions. 

2.  The  annual  financial  statement  which  the  British 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  makes  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  comprehends  a  general  view  of  the  finances  of 
the  country,  with  the  proposed  plan  of  taxation  for  the 
ensuing  year.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  sim- 
ilar statement  in  other  countries. 

To  open  the  budget,  to  lay  before  a  legislative  body  the 
financial  estimates  and  plans  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment. 

Budg'y,a.  [From  Bodge,  n.]  Consisting  of  fur.  [Ois.] 

Bud'let  (bud'let),  n.  IBud  -j-  -let.'\  A  little  bud 
springing  from  a  parent  bud. 

We  have  a  criterion  to  distinguish  one  bud  from  another,  or 
the  parent  bud  from  the  numerous  budlets  which  are  its  off- 
spring. E.  Darwin. 

Buff  (buf),  n.  [OE.  buff,  buffle,  buff,  buffalo,  F.  huf- 
fle  buffalo.  See  Buffalo.]  1.  A  sort  of  leather,  pre- 
pared from  the  skin  of  the  buffalo,  dressed  with  oil,  liko 
chamois;  also,  the  skins  of  oxen,  elks,  and  other  ani- 
mals, dressed  in  Uke  maimer.     "  A  suit  of  buff."    Shak. 

2.  The  color  of  buff ;  a  light  yellow,  shading  toward 
pink,  gray,  or  brown. 

A  visage  rough. 
Deformed,  uuf eatured,  and  a  skin  of  buff.     Dryden, 

3.  A  military  coat,  made  of  buff  leather.  Shak. 

4.  (Med.)  The  grayish  viscid  substance  constituting 
the  huffy  coat.     See  Buffy  coat,  under  Bupft,  a. 

5.  (3fech.)  A  wheel  covered  with  buff  leather,  and 
used  in  polishing  cutlery,  spoons,  etc. 

6.  The  bare  skin ;  as,  to  strip  to  the  buff.     ICollog.'] 

To  be  in  buff  is  equivalent  to  being  naked.     Wrighw 

Buff,  a.     1.  Made  of  buff  leather.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  buff. 

Buff  coat,  a  close,  military  outer  garment,  with  short 
sleeves,  and  laced  tightly  over  the  chest,  made  of  buffalo 
skin,  or  other  thick  and  elastic  material,  worn  by  soldiers 
in  the  17th  century  as  a  defensive  covering.  —  Buff  jerkin, 
originally,  a  leather  waistcoat ;  afterward,  one  of  cloth  of 
a  buff  color.  [06s.]  JVares.  — Buff  stick  (J/ecA.),  a  strip 
of  wood  covered  with  buff"  leather,  used  in  polishmg. 

Buff,  V.  t.    To  polish  with  a  buff.     See  Burr,  m. ,  5. 

Buff,  V.  t.  [OF.  bufer  to  cuff,  buffet.  See  Buffet  8 
blow.]    To  strike.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Bute,  n.     [See  Buffet.]    A  buffet ;  a  blow  ;  —  obso- 
lete except  in  the  phrase  "  Blindman's  buff." 
Nathless  so  sore  a  buff  to  him  it  lent 
That  made  him  reel.  SpeJieer. 

Buff,  a.    [Of  uncertain  etymol.]    Firm ;  sturdy. 
And  for  the  good  old  cause  stood  buff, 
'Gainst  many  a  bitter  kick  and  cuff.         Hudibras. 

II  Buf'fa  (boof'f a),  «. /em.  (Mus.)  [It.  See  Buffoon.] 
The  comic  actress  in  an  opera.  ^  a.    Comic,  farcical. 

Aria  bofia,  a  droU  or  comic  air,  —  Opera  bafia,  a  comic 
opera.    See  Opera  bouffe. 

Buf'fa-lo  (biif'fa-lo),  n.  ;  pi.  Buffaloes  (-loz).  [Sp. 
bufalo  (cf.  It.  bufalo,  F.  buffle),  fr.  L.  bubalus,  bufalua, 
a  kind  of  African  stag  or  gazeUe ;  also,  the  buffalo  or 
wild  ox,  fr.  Gr.  j3ov|3aAot  buffalo,  prob.  fr.  jSoCt  ox.  Se* 
Cow  the  animal,  and  cf.  Buff  the  color,  and  Bubale.] 

1.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  the  genus  Bos  or  Bubalus  (B. 
bubalus),  originaUy  from  India,  but  now  found  in  most 
of  the  warmer  countries  of  the  eastern  continent.  It  is 
larger  and  less  docile  than  the  common  ox,  and  is  fond 
of  marshy  places  and  rivers. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  very  large  and  sav- 
age species  of  the  same  genus  (B. 
Caffer)  found  in  South  Africa ;  — 
called  also  Cape  buffalo.  ^^mm^^kml^ 

3.  (Zool.)  Any  species  of  wild      I^BP^^^'^tJ'? 

4.  (Zool.)  The  bison  of  North  Head  of  Cape  Buffalo. 
America. 

5.  A  buffalo  robe.     See  Buffalo  robe,  below. 

6.  (Zool.)  The  buffalo  fish.    See  Buffalo  fish,  below. 
Buffalo  berry  (Bot.),  ashrub  of  the  Upper  Missouri  (Shep- 

herdia  argentea)  with  acid  edible  red  berries. —  Buff^o 
bird  (Zool.),  an  African  bird  of  the  genus  Buphaga,  of  two 
species.  These  birds  perch  upon  buffaloes  and  cattle, 
in  search  of  parasites.  —  Buffalo  bug.  (Zool.)  See  Carpet 
moth,  under  Carpet.  —  Buffalo  chips,  dry  dung  of  the  buf- 
falo, or  bison,  used  for  fuel.  [U.  <S.]  — Buffalo  clover  (5oZ.),. 
a  kind  of  clover  ( Trifolium  reflexum  and  T.  stoloniferumy 
found  in  the  ancient  grazing  grounds  of  the  American, 
bison.  —  Buffalo  cod  (Zool. ),  a  large,  edible,  marine  fish. 
(Ophiodon  elongatus)  ot  the  northern  Pacific  coast:  — 
called  also  blue  cod,  and  cultus  cod.  —  Buffalo  fish  (Zool.), 
one  of  several  large  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  family  Ca- 
tostomidx,  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  The  red-mouthed 
or  brown  (Icliobus  bubalus),  the  big-mouthed  or  black 
(Bubalic/h- 
thys  urus), 
and  the 
small- 
mouthed 
(B.  alius), 
are  among 
the  more 
i  m  p  or- 
tant  spe- 
cies used 
as  food. — 
Buffalo  fly, 
or    Buffalo 

gnat  (Zool.),  a  small  dipterous  insect  of  the  genus  Simu- 
lium,  aUied  to  the  black  fly  of  the  North.     It  is  often 


Red-mouthed  Bu&lo  Fish  (.Ictiobus  bubalus-). 


ale,  senate,   care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   f^l ;     eve,   event,    end,   fera,   recent ;     ice,   idea,   ill ;     old,   obey,   6rb,   5dd ; 
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jxtremely  abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  does  great  injury  to  domestic  animals,  often 
killing  large  numbers  of  cattle  and  horses.  In  Europe 
tlie  Columbatz  fly  is  a  species  with  similar  habits.  —  Buf- 
falo gia.eB  (Bo/.),  a  species  of  short,  sweet  grass  {Buc/doe 
tlaclj/JoiJes),  from  two  to  four  inches  liigh,  coverine  the 
prairies  on  which  the  buffaloes,  or  bisons,  feed.  [U.  S.] 
—  Buffalo  nut  (Bol.),  the  oily  and  drupelike  fruit  of  an 
American  shruh  (Pi/riilan'a  oleij'era);  also,  the  shrub  it- 
self ;  oilnut.  —  Buffalo  robe,  tlie  sldn  of  the  bison  of  Nortli 
America,  prepared  \vith  the  hair  on ;  —  much  used  as  a  lap 
robe  in  sleighs. 

Buf'fel   duck  (buf'fSl  dnk').     [See 
Bdpfaio.]     (Zo'dl.)  A  small  duck  (CVtc- 
ritonetta  albeola);   the  spirit  duck,  or 
butterball.   The  head  of  the  male  is  cov- 
ered with  numerous  elongated  feathers, 
and  thus  appears 
large.      Called    also 
bufflehead. 

Buffer  (btlf'er), 
n.  [Prop,  a  striker. 
See  BnppET  a  blow.] 
1.  (Mech.){a)Kn 
elastic  apparatus  or 
fender,  for  deaden- 
ing the  jar  caused 
by  the  collision  of 

•r,  «  ,  T^    ,       D  oi  u     -    ,-,^       bodies;  as,  a  buffer 
Buffel  Duck  or  Buffleheaa.    QQ        ^^  j,^^  '^^^ ^^  ^  ,-^i,. 

road  car.  (ft)  A  pad  or  cusliion  forming  the  end  of  a 
fender,  which  receives  the  blow  ;  —  sometimes  called 
buffing  apparatus. 

2.  One  who  polishes  with  a  buff. 

3.  A  wheel  for  buffing  ;  a  buff. 

4.  A  good-humored,  slow-witted  fellow  ;  —  usually 
said  of  an  elderly  man.     IColloq.^  Dickens. 

Buff'er-head'  (-h6d'),  n.  The  head  of  a  buffer,  which 
receives  the  concussion,  in  railroad  carriages. 

Bul-fet'  (b66f-fa'),  n.  [F.  buffet,  LL.  bufetum;  of 
uncertain  origin ;  perh.  fr.  the  same  source  as  E.  buffet  a 
blow,  the  root  meaning  to  puff',  hence  (cf.  puffed  up)  the 
idea  of  ostentation  or  display.]  1.  A  cupboard  or  set  of 
shelves,  either  movable  or  fixed  at  one  side  of  a  room, 
for  the  display  of  plate,  china,  etc. ;  a  sideboard. 
Not  when  a  gilt  bttfet's  reflected  pride 
Turns  you  from  sound  philosophy  aside.  Fope. 

2.  A  counter  for  refreshments  ;  a  restaurant  at  a  rail- 
road station,  or  place  of  public  gathering. 

Buffet  (buf'fSt),  n.  [OE.  buffet,  boffet,  OF.  buffet  a 
slap  in  the  face,  a  pair  of  bellows,  fr.  buffe  blow,  cf.  F. 
bouffer  to  blow,  puff ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  puff'.  For  the 
meaning  slap,  blow,  cf.  P.  soufflet  a  ala.^,  souffler  to  blow. 
See  Puff,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Bdpfet  sideboard.  Buffoon.] 

1.  A  blow  with  the  hand  ;  a  slap  on  the  face ;  a  cufi. 

When  on  his  cheek  a  buffet  fell.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  blow  from  any  source,  or  that  which  affects  like 
a  blow,  as  the  violence  of  winds  or  waves  ;  a  stroke  ;  an 
adverse  action  ;  an  affiiction  ;  a  trial ;  adversity. 

Those  planks  of  tough  and  hardy  oak  that  used  for  years  to 

6ravc  the  biiffets  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Burke. 

Fortune's  buffets  and  rewards.  Shak. 

3.  A  small  stool ;  a  stool  for  a  buffet  or  counter. 

Go  fetch  us  a  Ught  buffet.        Towneley  Myst. 

Buffet,  f.  t.     limp.  &p.p.  BtTFFETED;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  Buffeting.]     [OE.   buffeten,  OF.  buffeter.     See  the 

preceding  noun.]     1.  To  strike  with  the  hand  or  fist ;  to 

box ;  to  beat ;  to  cuff ;  to  slap. 

They  spit  in  his  face  and  buffeted  him.    Matt.  xxvi.  6r. 

2.  To  affect  as  with  blows ;  to  strike  repeatedly ;  to 
strive  with  or  contend  against ;  as,  to  buffet  the  billows. 

The  sudden  hurricane  in  thunder  roars. 
Buffets  the  bark,  and  whirls  it  from  the  shores.  Broome. 
You  are  lucky  fellows  who  can  live  in  a  dreamland  of  your 
own,  instead  of  being  buffeted  about  the  world.  W.  Black. 

3.  [Cf.  BUPPEB.]  To  deaden  the  sound  of  (bells)  by 
muiHing  the  clapper. 

Buffet,  V.  i.  1.  To  exercise  or  play  at  boxing ;  to 
strike ;  to  smite  ;  to  strive  ;  to  contend. 

If  I  might  buffet  for  my  love,  or  bound  my  horse  for  her  favors, 
I  could  lay  on  like  a  butcher.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  one's  way  by  blows  or  struggling. 

Strove  to  buffet  to  land  in  vain.  Tennyson. 

Bnf  fet-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  buffets ;  a  boxer.  Johnson. 

Buffet-lug,  n.     1.  A  striking  with  the  hand. 

2.  A  succession  of  blows ;  continued  violence,  as  of 
winds  or  waves  ;  aiBictions ;  adversity. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  but  .  .  .  fitted 
to  endure  the  buffetings  of  tne  rudest  storm.  }Virt. 

Buffln  (biiffin),  n.    [So  called  from  resembling  jMjf 

leather.]  A  sort  of  coarse  stuff ;  as,  buffin  gowns.  [Oftjt.] 

Buffing   ap'pa-ra'tUS   (bilf'ing  Sp'pa^ra'tiis).      See 

Buffie'(biif'f'l),  n.  [OE.,  fromF.  buffle.  See  Buf- 
falo.]   The  buffalo.    lObs.}  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Buf'fle,  V.  i.  To  puzzle ;  to  be  at  a  loss.  [Obs.']  Swift. 

Buf  fle-head'  (-hSd'),  n.  [Buffle  +  head.)  1.  One  who 
has  a  large  head ;  a  heavy,  stupid  fellow.     [Oftjt.] 

What  makes  you  stare  so,  bufflehead  f    PJautus  (Trans.  1694). 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  The  buffel  duck.    See  Buffel  duck. 

Buf  fle-head'ed,  a.  Having  a  large  head,  like  a  buf- 
falo ;  dull ;  stupid  ;  blundering.     [06s.] 

So  fell  this  buffle-headed  giant.  Gayton. 

II  Buffo  (bd5f'f6),  n.  masc.  [It.  See  Buffoon.]  {Mus.) 
The  comic  actor  in  an  opera. 

Buf-foon'  (biif-foon'),  n.  [P.  bouffon  (cf.  It.  buffone, 
buffo,  buffa,  puft  of  wind,  vanity,  nonsense,  trioli),  fr. 
bouffer  to  puff  out,  because  the  buffoons  puffed  out  their 
cheeks  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators.  See  Buf- 
fet a  blow.]  A  man  who  makes  a  practice  of  amusing 
others  by  low  tricks,  antic  gestures,  etc.  ;  •  a  droll ;  a 
munic  ;  a  harlequin ;  a  clown  ;  a  merry-andxew. 


Buf-foon'  (biif-foon'),  a.  Chai^acteristic  of,  or  like,  a 
butfoon.     ^^  Buffoon  stories."  3Iaeaulay. 

To  divert  the  audience  with  buffoon  postures  and  antic 
dances.  Melnujili. 

Buf-foon',  V.  i.    To  act  the  part  of  a  buffoon.     [iJ.] 

Buf-foon',  V.  t.    To  treat  with  buffoonery.      Glanvill. 

Buf-f oon'er-y  (-er-y),  n. ;  pi.  Buffooneries  (-Tz).  [P. 
bouffonnerie.']  The  arts  and  practices  of  a  buffoon,  as 
low  jests,  ridiculous  pranks,  vulgar  tricks  and  postures. 

Nor  that  it  will  ever  conbtitute  a  wit  to  conclude  a  tart  piece 
of  buffoonery  with  a  "What  makes  you  blush  'I  "     Spectator. 

Buf-foon'lsh,  o.  Like  a  bulioon ;  consisting  in  low 
jests  or  gestures.  Blair. 

Buf-f oon'ism  (-Iz'm),  n.  The  practices  of  a  buffoon ; 
buffoonery. 

Buf-foonly,  a.    Low ;  vulgar.    [iJ.] 

Apish  tricks  and  buffoonly  discourse.    Goodman. 

Buffy  (biif'fj?),  a.  {Med.)  Eesembling,  or  character- 
ized by,  buff. 

Buffy  coat,  the  coagulated  plasma  of  blood  when  the  red 
corpuscles  have  so  settled  out  that  the  coagulum  appears 
nearly  colorless.  This  is  common  in  diseased  conditions 
where  the  corpuscles  run  together  more  rapidly  and  in 
denser  masses  than  usual.  Iluxlei/. 

II  Bu'fo  (bu'fo),  n.  [L.  bu/o  a  toad.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  genus 
of  Ampliibia  including  various  species  of  toads. 

Bu'fon-ite  (bu'fSu-It),  n.  [L.  bufo  toad  :  cf.  P.  biifo- 
nite.^  {Paleon.)  An  old  name  for  a  fossil  consisting  of 
the  petrified  teeth  and  palatal  bones  of  fishes  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Pycnodonts  (thick  teeth),  whose  remains 
occur  in  the  oolite  and  chalk  formations  ;  toadstone  ;  — 
so  named  from  a  notion  that  it  was  originally  formed  in 
the  head  of  a  toad. 

Bug  (biig),  n.    [OE.  bugge,  fr.  "W.  bwg,  bwgan,  hob- 
goblin, scarecrow,  bugbear.    Cf.  Bogey,  Boggle.]    1.  A 
bugbear;  anything  which  terrifies.     [Ofti.] 
Sir,  spare  your  threats  : 
The  hug  which  you  would  fright  me  with  I  seek.      ShaJc. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  A  general  name  applied  to  various  insects 
belonging  to  the  Hemiptera;  as,  the 
squash  bug ;  the  chinch  bug,  etc. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  An  insect  of  the  genus 
Cimex,  especially  the  bedbug  (C  lec- 
tularius).    See  Bedbug. 

4.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  various  species  of 
Coleoptera;  as,  the  \3.Aybug ;  potato 
bug,  etc.  ;  loosely,  any  beetle. 

5.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  certain  kinds  of 
Crustacea ;  as,  the  sow  bug  ;  pill  bug  ; 
bait  bug ;  salve  bug,  etc. 

^^^  According  to  present  popular 
usage  in  England,  and  among  house-  One  form  of  Bug 
keepers  in  America,  bug,  when  not  iLygus  lineolaris). 
jomed  with  some  qualifying  word,  is  ^  3 

used    specifically  for  bedbug.     As    a 
general  term  it  is  used  very  loosely  in  America,  and  was 
formerly  used  still  more  loosely  in  England.  "  God's  rare 
workmanship  in  the  ant,  the  poorest  bug  that  creeps." 
Rogers  {Naaman).    "This  ftwj' with  gilded  wings."  Pope. 

Bait  bug.  See  under  Bait.  —  Bug  word,  swaggering  or 
threatening  language.    [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Bug'a-bOO'  (-a-bo6'),  Bugliear'  (-bSr'),  n.  [See  Bug.] 
Something  frightful,  as  a  specter;  anything  imaginary 
that  causes  needless  fright ;  something  used  to  excite 
needless  fear ;  also,  something  really  dangerous,  used  to 
frighten  children,  etc.  "  Bugaboos  to  fright  ye."  Lloyd. 
But,  to  the  world  no  bugbear  is  so  great 
As  want  of  figure  and  a  small  estate.  Pope. 

The  bugaboo  of  the  liberals  is  the  church  party.    S.  B.  Griffin. 
The  great  bugaboo  of  the  birds  is  the  owl.    J.  BurraugJis. 

Syn.  —  Hobgoblin ;  goblin ;  specter ;  ogre  ;  scarecrow. 

Bng'bane'  (-ban'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  white-flow- 
ered herb  of  the  order  Ranunculacese  and  genus  Cimici- 
fuga  ;  bugwort.    There  are  several  species. 

Bug'bear'  (biig'bar'),  n.  Same  as  Bugaboo.  —  a. 
Causing  needless  fright.  Locke. 

Bug'bear',  v.  t.    To  alarm  vrith  idle  phantoms. 

Bug'fish' (-f Ish;;),  re.   {Zo'dl.)  The  menhaden.  \JJ.  S.I 

Bug'ger  (biig'ger),  n.  [F.  bougre,  fr.  LL.  Bulgarus, 
a  Bulgarian,  and  also  a  heretic  ;  because  the  inhabitants 
of  Bulgaria  were  infected  with  heresy.  Those  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  buggery  were  called  heretics,  because  in  the 
eyes  of  their  adversaries  there  was  nothing  more  heinous 
than  heresy,  and  it  was  therefore  thought  that  the  origin 
of  such  a  vice  could  only  be  owing  to  heretics.]  ]..  One 
guilty  of  buggery  or  unnatural  vice  ;  a  sodomite. 

2.  A  wretch ;  —  sometimes  used  humorously  or  in 
playful  disparagement.     [Lowl 

Bug'ger-y  {-f),  n.  [OF.  bougrerie,  bogrerie,  heresy. 
See  Bugger.]     Unnatural  sexual  intercourse ;  sodomy. 

Bug'gi-neSS  (biig'gi-nes),  n.  [From  Buggy,  a.]  The 
state  of  being  infested  with  bugs. 

Bug'gy  (biig'gy),  a.  [From  Bus.]  Infested  or 
abounding  with  bugs. 

Bug'gy,  n.  ;  pi.  Buggies.  1.  A  light  one  horse  two- 
wheeled  vehicle.    [Bng.'] 

Villebeck  prevailed  upon  Flora  to  drive  with  him  to  the  race 
in  a  buggy.  Beaconsjield. 

2.  A  light,  four-wheeled  vehicle, 
usually  with  one  seat,  and  with  or 
without  a  calash  top.    \U.  5.] 


Buggy  without  and  with  Top. 

Buggy  cultivator,  a  cultivator  with  a  seat  for  the  driver. 
—  Bug^jy  plow,  a  plow,  or  set  of  plows,  having  a  seat  for 
the  driver ;  —  called  also  sulky  plow. 


Bu'gle  (bu'g'l),  n.  [OE.  bugle  buffalo,  buffalo's  bom, 
OF.  bugle,  fr.  L.  buculus  a  young  bullock,  steer,  dim.  of 
bos  ox.  See  Cow  the  animal.]  A  sort  of  wild  ox ;  a  buf- 
falo. E.  Phillips. 

Bu'gle,  n.  [See  Bugle  a  wild  ex.]  1.  A  horn  used 
by  hunters. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  copper  instrument 
of  the  horn  quality  of  tone,  shorter  / 
and  more  conical  than  the  trumpet, 
sometimes  keyed  ;  formerly  much 
used  in  military  bands,  very  rarely 
in  the  orchestra ;  now  superseded 
by  the  cornet ;  —  called  also  the 
Kent  bugle.  Huntsman's  Bugle. 

Bu'gle,  n.     [LL.  bttgulus  a  wom- 
an's ornament:  cf.  G.  biigel  a  bent  piece  of  metal  or 
wood,  fr.  the  same  root  as  6.  biegen  to  bend,  E.  bow  to 
bend.]   An  elongated  glass  bead,  of  various  colors,  though 
commonly  black. 

Bu'gle,  a.  [Prom  Bugle  a  bead.]  Jet  black.  "  Bu- 
gle  eyeballs."  Shak. 

Bu'gle,  n.  [F.  bugle;  of.  It.  bugola,  L.  bugillo.'} 
{Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ajuga  of  the  Mint  family,  a 
native  of  the  Old  World. 

Tellow  bugle,  the  Ajuga  charmepitys. 

Bu'gled  (bS'g'ld),  a.    Ornamented  with  bugles. 

Bu'gle  horn'  (bu'g'l  hSrn').    1.  A  bugle. 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

2.  A  drinking  vessel  made  of  horn.     [Obs."} 

And  drinketh  of  his  bugle  horn  the  wine.      (Saucer, 

Bu'gler  (bii'gler),  n.    One  who  plays  on  a  bugle. 

Bu'gle-weed'  (bu'g'l-wed'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
Mint  family  and  genus  Lycopus  ;  esp.  L.  Virginicus, 
wliich  has  mild  narcotic  and  astringent  properties,  and 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  remedy  for  hemorrhage. 

Bu'glOSS  (bu'glos ;  115),  n. ;  pi.  Buglosses  (-5z).  [P. 
buglosse,  L.  buglossa,  buglossus,  fr.  Gr.  ^ovyKuxrao^  ox- 
tongue; /Soils  ox  -j-  ykHiaaa  tongue.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genns  Anchusa,  and  especially  the  .4.  officinaUs,  some- 
times called  at.toree!;  oxtongue. 

Small  wild  bnj;l0B«,  the  Asperugo  procumbens  and  the 
Lycopsis  arvensis.  —  Viper's  bugloss,  a  species  of  Echium. 

Bug'wort'  (biig'wQrf ),  n.    {Bot.)  Bugbane. 

Buhl  (bul),  Buhl'work  (biil'wQrk),  n.  [Prom  A.  Ch. 
Boule,  a  French  carver  in  wood.]  Decorative  woodwork 
in  which  tortoise  shell,  yellow  metal,  white  metal,  etc., 
are  inlaid,  forming  scrolls,  cartouches,  etc.  [Written  also 
boule,  bouleivork.^ 

Buhl'buhl  (bul'bul),  n.    {Zo'dl.)  See  Bulbul. 

Buhr'stone'  (bOr'ston'),  n.  [OE.  bur  a  whetstone  for 
scythes.]  (il/m.)  A  cellular,  ffinty  rock,  used  for  mill 
stones.     [Written  also  burrstone.'] 

Build  (bild),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Built  (bilt) ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  n.  Building.  The  regular  imp.  &  p.  p.  Builded' 
is  antiquated.]  [OE.  bulden,  bilden,  AS.  byldan  to  buUd, 
fr.  bold  house ;  cf.  Icel.  bol  farm,  abode,  Dan.  bol  small 
farm,  OSw.  bol,  b'dle,  house,  dwelling,  fr.  root  of  Icel. 
bua  to  dwell ;  akin  to  E.  be,  bower,  boor.  V97-]  !•  To 
erect  or  construct,  as  an  edifice  or  fabric  of  any  kind ;  to' 
form  by  uniting  materials  into  a  regular  structure ;  te 
fabricate ;  to  make ;  to  raise. 

Nor  aught  availed  him  now 
To  have  huilt  in  heaven  high  towers.  Milton, 

2.  To  raise  or  place  on  a  foundation ;  to  form,  estab- 
lish, or  produce  by  using  appropriate  means. 

Who  builds  his  hopes  in  air  of  your  good  looks.      Shak, 

3.  To  increase  and  strengthen ;  to  increase  the  power 
and  stability  of ;  to  settle,  or  establish,  and  preserve ;  — 
frequently  with  up  ;  as,  to  build  up  one's  constitution. 

I  commend  you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace,  which 
is  able  to  6ia7cr  you  up.  Acts  ■x.s..  32. 

Syn.  — To  erect;  construct;  raise;  found;  frame. 

Build  (bild),  V.  i.  1.  To  exercise  the  art,  or  practice 
the  business,  of  building. 

2.  To  rest  or  depend,  as  on  a  foundation ;  to  ground 
one's  self  or  one's  hopes  or  opinions  upon  something 
deemed  reliable ;  to  rely ;  as,  to  bvMd  on  the  opinions 
or  advice  of  others. 

Build,  n.  Form  or  mode  of  construction ;  general 
figure ;  make ;  as,  the  build  of  a  ship. 

Build'er  (btWer),  n.  One  who  builds;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  build,  as  a  carpenter,  a  shipwright,  or  a 
mason. 

In  the  practice  of  civil  architecture,  the  builder  comes  between 
the  architect  who  designs  the  work  and  the  artisans  who  exe- 
cute it.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Bulld'ing,  n.    1.  The  act  of  constructing,  erecting,  or 
establishing. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  building  of  our  Sion  rises  no  faster.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  art  of  constructing  edifices,  or  the  practice  ol 
civil  architecture. 

The  execution  of  works  of  architecture  necessarily  includes 
building;  but  h!(i7(/"iff  is  frequently  employed  when  the  result 
is  not  architectural.  Ilosking. 

3.  That  which  is  built ;  a  fabric  or  edifice  constructed, 
as  a  house,  a  church,  etc. 

Thy  sumptuous  buildings  and  thy  wife's  attire 

Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury.  Shak. 

Built  (bilt),  n.    Shape ;  build ;  form  of  structure ;  as, 

the  built  of  a  ship.     [06s.]  Dryden, 

Built,  a.    Formed  ;  shaped  ;  constructed ;  made ;  — 

often  used  in  composition  and  preceded  by  the  word  d&, 

noting  the  form  ;  as,  frigate-6w)7/,  clipper-ftHiW,  etc. 

Like  the  generaUty  of  Genoese  countrywomen,  stronglv  built, 

jCandor, 
Buke'  mus'lin  (buk'  rnHzatn).    See  Book  muslin. 
II  Bnk'shish  (brik'shesh),  n.     See  Backsheesh. 
II  Bulau  (boo'lou),  n.      [Native  name.]     {Zo'dl.)  An 
East  Indian  insectivorous  mammal  {Gyvimira  Bafficsii), 
somewhat  like  a  rat  in  appearance,  but  allied  to  the 
liedgehog. 
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Bulb  (bulb),  n.    [L.  bulbus,  Gr.  /5oA^d5  :  cf.  F.  iulbe.l 

i.  {Bot.)  A  spheroidal  body 
growing  from  a  plant  either  above 
or  below  the  ground  (usually  be- 
low), wliich  is  strictly  a  bud,  con- 
sisting of  a  cluster  of  partially 
developed  leaves,  and  producing, 
as  it  grows,  a  stem  above,  and 
roots  below,  as  in  the  onion,  tuhp, 
etc.  It  differs  from  a  corm  in  not 
being  solid. 

2.  (,Anat.)  A  name  given  to 
some  parts  that  resemble  in  shape 
certain  bulbous  roots ;  as,  the  bulb 
of  the  aorta. 

Bulb  of  the  eye,  the  eyeball.  — 
Bulb  of  a  hair,  the  "root,"  or  part    Bulb  of  Meadow  Lily, 
whence  the  hair  originates.  —  Bulb 

of  the  spinal  cord,  the  medulla  oblongata,  often  called 
simply  bulb.  —  Bulb  of  a  tooth,  the  vascular  and  nervous 
papilla  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  tooth. 

3.  An  expansion  or  protuberance  on  a  stem  or  tube, 
as  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  which  may  be  of  any 
form,  as  spherical,  cylindrical,  curved,  etc.      Tomlinson. 

Bull),  V.  i.    To  take  the  shape  of  a  bulb ;  to  swell. 

Bul-ba'ceOUS  (bul-ba'shiis)j  a.  [L.  bulbaceus.  See 
Bulb,  re.]     Bulbous.  Johnson. 

Bulb'ar  (biilb'er),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bulb ; 
especially,  in  medicine,  pertaining  to  the  bulb  of  the 
spinal  cord,  or  medulla  oblongata  ;  as,  bulbar  paralysis. 

Bulbed  (bfllbd),  a.     Having  a  bulb ;  round-headed. 

Bulb'el  (biilb'Sl),  n.  [Dim.,  fr.  bulb,  n.]  (Bot.)  A 
separable  bulb  formed  on  some  flowering  plants. 

Bul-blf'er-ous  (biSl-blfer-iis),  a.  \_Bulb,  n.  -j-  -ferous: 
cf.  F.  bulbifh-e.]    {Bot.)  Producing  bulbs. 

Bulbaet  (bulblgt),  n.  IBulb,  n.  +  -let.^  (Bot.)  A.  small 
bulb,  either  produced  on  a  larger  bulb,  or  on  some  aerial 
part  of  a  plant,  as  in  the  axils  of  leaves  in  the  tiger  lily, 
or  replacing  the  flowers  in  some  kinds  of  onion. 

Bul-bose'  (bai-bos'),  a.    Bulbous. 

Bul'bo-tu'ber  (bfil'bo-tu'ber),  n.  [Bulb,  n.  +  tuber.} 
(Bot. )  A  corm. 

Bulb'OUS  (bulb'us),  a.  [L.  bulbosus:  cf.  P.  bulbeux. 
See  Bulb,  «.]  Having  or  containing  bulbs,  or  a  bulb  ; 
growing  from  bulbs ;  bulblike  in  shape  or  structure. 

II  Bul'bul  (bul'bul),  n.     [Per.]    (,Zodl.) 
The  Persian  nightingale  (Pycnonotus  jo- 
cosus).    The  name  is  also  applied  to  sev- 
eral other  Asi- 
atic     singing 
birds,   of  the 
family  Timalii- 
dse.     The  green 
bulbuls   belong 
to  the  Chlorop- 
sis    and   allied 
genera.    [Writ- 
ten  also   buhl- 
buhl.l 

Bul'bule 
(biil'bul),  n. 
[L.  bulbulus, 
dim.  of  bulbus. 
See  Bulb,  re.] 
A  small  bulb ;  a 
bulblet. 

Bul'chln  (bul'chtn),  n.    [Dim.  of  bull."]    A  little  bull. 

Bulge  (biilj),  n.  [OE.  bulge  a  swelling ;  cf.  AS.  bel- 
gan  to  swell,  OSw.  bulgja,  Icel.  bolginn  swollen,  OHG. 
belgan  to  swell,  G.  bulge  leathern  sack,  Skr.  brh  to  be 
large,  strong ;  the  root  meaning  to  swell.  Cf.  Biloe, 
Belly,  Billow,  Bouge,  Budoe,  to.]  1.  The  bilge  or  pro- 
tuberant part  of  a  cask. 

2.  A  swelling,  protuberant  part ;  a  bending  outward, 
esp.  when  caused  by  pressure  ;  as,  a  bulge  in  a  wall. 

3.  (Naut.)  The  bilge  of  a  vessell    See  Bilge,  2. 
Bulge  ways.    (Naut.)  See  Bilge  ways. 

Bulge,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bulged  (buljd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Bulging.]  1.  To  swell  or  jut  out ;  to  bend  out- 
ward, as  a  wall  when  it  yields  to  pressvure ;  to  be  pro- 
tuberant ;  as,  the  wall  bulges. 

2.  To  bilge,  as  a  ship ;  to  founder. 

And  scattered  navies  bulge  on  distant  shores.    Broome. 

Bnlfgy  (biil'iy),  a.  Bulged;  bulging;  bending,  or 
tending  to  Ijend,  outward.     iColloq.'] 

II  Bu-llm'l-a  (bu-lim'i-a),  )  n.     [NL.   bulimia,  fr.  Gr. 

Bnll-my  (bini-m^),  )  /SouAtjai'a,  lit., ox-hunger; 
Povs  ox  +  Aijuos  hunger :  cf.  F.  boulimie.']  (Med.)  A  dis- 
ease in  which  there  is  a  perpetual  and  insatiable  appe- 
tite for  food ;  a  diseased  and  voracious  appetite. 

II  Bu-11'mus  (bii-li'mils),  n.  [L.  bulimus  hunger.  See 
Bulimy.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  land  snails  having  an 
elongated  spiral  shell,  often  of  large  size.  The  species 
are  numerous  and  abundant  in  tropical  America. 

Bulk  (baik),  n.  [OE.  bulke,  bolke,  heap ;  cf.  Dan. 
bulk  lump,  clod,  OSw.  bolk  crowd,  mass,  Icel.  bulkast  to 
be  bulky.  Cf.  Boll,  n..  Bile  a  boil,  Bulge,  ».]  1.  Mag- 
nitude of  material  substance ;  dimensions ;  mass ;  size ; 
as,  an  ox  or  ship  of  great  bulk. 

Against  these  forces  there  were  prepared  near  one  hundred 
ships  ;  not  so  ^reat  of  hulk  indeed,  but  of  a  more  nimble  motion, 
and  more  serviceable.  Bacon. 

2.  The  main  mass  or  body;  the  largest  or  principal 
portion ;  the  majority ;  as,  the  bulk  of  a  debt. 

The  fmlk  of  the  people  must  labor,  Biurke  told  them, "  to  ob- 
tain what  by  labor  can  be  obtained."  J.  Morley. 

3.  (Naiit.)  The  cargo  of  a  vessel  when  stowed. 

4.  The  body.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

My  liver  leaped  within  my  bttlk.  Turhervile. 

Barrel  bulk.  See  under  Babeel. — To  break  hulk  (Naut.), 
to  begin  to  unload  or  move  the  cargo.  —  In  bulk,  in  a 
mass ;  loose  ;  not  inclosed  in  separate  packages  or  divided 
into  separate  parts ;  in  such  shape  that  any  desired  quan- 
tity may  be  taken  or  sold.  —  Laden  in  bulk,  Stowed  in  bulk. 


Madras  Bulbul  (^Pycnonotus  hasmorrhous). 


having  the  cargo  loose  in  the  hold  or  not  inclosed  in 
boxes,  bales,  or  casks.  —  Sale  by  bulk,  a  sale  of  goods  as 
they  are,  without  weight  or  measure. 

Syn.  —  Size  ;  magnitude  ;  dimension ;  volume  ;  big- 
ness; largeness;  massiveness. 

Bulk  (bulk),  ■;;.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bulked  (biSlkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bulking.]  To  appear  or  seem  to  be,  as 
to  bulk  or  extent ;  to  swell. 

The  fame  of  Warburton  possibly  bulked  larger  for  the  mo- 
ment. Leslie  Stephen. 

Bulk,  n.  [Icel.  bdlkr  a  beam,  partition.  Cf.  Balk, 
n.  &  v-l    A  projecting  part  of  a  building.     [OJi.] 

Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk.  Sliak. 

Bulk'er  (biilk'er),  re.  (Naut.)  A  person  employed  to 
ascertain  the  bulk  or  size  of  goods,  in  order  to  fix  the 
amount  of  freight  or  dues  payable  on  them. 

Bulkliead'  (btilk'hgd'),  re.  [See  Bulk  part  of  a  build- 
ing.] 1.  (Naut.)  A  partition  in  a  vessel,  to  separate 
apartments  on  the  same  deck. 

2.  A  structure  of  wood  or  stone,  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  earth  or  water ;  a  partition  wall  or  structure,  as  in  a 
mine ;  the  limiting  wall  along  a  water  front. 

Bulkhead  line,  a  line  beyond  which  a  wharf  must  not 
project ;  —  usually,  the  harbor  line. 

Bulk'1-ness  (biHkT-nSs),  n.    Greatness  in  bulk  ;  size. 

Bulk'y  (-y),  a.  Of  great  bulk  or  dimensions ;  of  great 
size ;  large  ;  thick ;  massive  ;  as,  bulky  volumes. 

A  bulki/  digest  of  the  revenue  laws.      Hawthorne. 

Bull  (bul),  re.  [OE.  bule,  bul,  bole ;  akin  to  D.  bul, 
G.  bulle,  icel.  boli,  Lith.  bullus,  Lett,  bollis,  Russ.  vol'  ; 
prob.  fr.  the  root  of  AS.  bellan,  E.  bellow.']  1.  (Zool.) 
The  male  of  any  species  of  cattle  (Bovidse) ;  hence,  the 
male  of  any  large  quadruped,  as  the  elephant ;  also,  the 
male  of  the  whale.  , 

^W'  The  wild  bull  of  the  Old  Testament  is  thought  to 
be  the  oryx,  a  large  species  of  antelope. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  resembles  a  bull  in  char- 
acter or  action.  Ps.  xxii.  12. 

3.  (Aslron.)  (a)  Taurus,  the  second  of  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  (6)  A  constellation  of  the  zodiac 
between  Aries  and  Gemini.    It  contains  the  Pleiades. 

At  last  from  Aries  rolls  the  bounteous  sun, 

And  the  bright  Bull  receives  him.  Thomson. 

4.  (Stock  Exchange)  One  who  operates  in  expectation 
of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  stocks,  or  in  order  to  effect  such 
arise.     See  4th  Beak,  m.,  5. 

Bull  baiting,  the  practice  of  baiting  bulls,  or  rendering 
them  furious,  as  by  setting  dogs  to  attack  them. —John 
Btill,  a  humorous  name  for  the  English,  collectively : 
also,  an  Englishman.  "  Good-looking  young  John  Bull." 
W.  It.  Hou-ells.  —  To  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  to  grapple 
with  a  difficulty  instead  of  avoiding  it. 

Bull,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bull ;  resembling  a 
bull ;  male ;  large ;  fierce. 

Bull  bat  (ZooZ.),  the  night  hawk;  —  so  called  from  the 
loud  noise  it  makes  while  feeding  on  the  wing,  in  the 
evening.  —  Bull  calf,  (a)  A  male  calf.  (6)  A  stupid  fellow. 
—  Bull  mackerel  (Zool.),  the  chub  mackerel. — Bull  pump 
(Mining),  a  direct  single-acting  pumping  engine,  in  which 
the  steam  cylinder  is  placed  above  the  pump.  —  Bull  snake 
(Zool.),  the  pine  snake  of  the  United  States.  —  Bull  stag, 
a  castrated  bull.  See  Stag.  —  Btill  wheel,  a  wheel  on  which 
the  rope  for  lifting  the  tools  is  wound,  in  artesian  well 
boring. 

Bull,  V.  i.  To  be  in  heat ;  to  manifest  sexual  desire 
as  cows  do.     ICollog.] 

Bull,  V.  t.  (Stock  Exchange)  To  endeavor  to  raise  the 
market  price  of ;  as,  to  bull  railroad  bonds ;  to  bull  stocks ; 
to  bull  Lake  Shore ;  to  endeavor  to  raise  prices  in ;  as,  to 
bull  the  market.     See  1st  Bull,  n.,  4. 

Bull,  re.  [OE.  bulle,  fr.  L.  bulla  bubble,  stud,  knob, 
LL.,  a  seal  or  stamp :  cf.  F.  bulle.  Cf.  Bill  a  writing. 
Bowl  a  ball,  Bon.,  v.  i.]     1.  A  seal.    See  Bulla. 

2.  A  letter,  edict,  or  rescript,  of  the  pope,  written  in 
Gothic  characters  on  rough  parchment,  sealed  with  a 
bulla,  and  dated  "  a  die  Incamationis,"  i.  e.,  "  from  the 
day  of  the  Incarnation."  See  Apostolical  brief,  under 
Brief. 

A  fresh  bull  of  Leo*s  had  declared  how  inflexible  the  court 
of  Rome  was  in  the  point  of  abuses.  Atterbury. 

3.  A  grotesque  blunder  in  language ;  an  apparent  con- 
gruity,  but  real  incongruity,  of  ideas,  contained  in  a  form 
of  expression ;  so  called,  perhaps,  from  the  apparent  in- 
congruity between  the  dictatorial  nature  of  the  pope's 
bulls  and  his  professions  of  humiUty. 

And  whereas  the  papist  boasts  himself  to  be  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic, it  is  a  mere  contradiction,  one  of  the  'pope's  bulls,  as  if  he 
should  say  universal  particular  ;  a  Catholic  schismatic.  Milton. 

The  Golden  Bull,  an  edict  or  imperial  constitution  made 
by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  (1356),  containing  what  be- 
came the  fundamental  law  of  the  German  empire  ;  —  so 
called  from  its  golden  seal. 

Syn.  —  See  Blunder. 

II  Bulla  (biil'la),  re. ;  pi.  Bullae  (-le).  [L.  bulla  bub- 
ble. See  Bull  an  edict.]  1.  (Med.)  A  bleb;  a  vesicle, 
or  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle,  containing  a  transparent 
watery  fluid. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  ovoid  prominence  below  the  opening 
of  the  ear  in  the  skulls  of  many  animals ;  as,  the  tym- 
panic or  auditory  bulla. 

3.  A  leaden  seal  for  a  document ;  esp.  the  round  leaden 
seal  attached  to  the  papal  bulls,  which  has  on  one  side  a 
representation  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  on  the 
other  the  name  of  the  pope  who  uses  it. 

4.  (Zool.)    A  genus  of  marine  shells.     See  Bubble 

SHELL. 

Bullace  (bullas),  n.  [OE.  bolas,  bolaee,  OF.  beloce  ; 
of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Arm.  bolos,  polos,  Gael,  bidaistear.'] 
(Bot.)  (a)  A  small  European  plum  (Prunus  communis, 
var.  insitilin).     See  Plum.     (6)  The  bully  tree. 

Bul-lan'tlC  (bul-lan'tik),  a.  [See  Bull  an  edict.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  lised  in,  papal  buUs.  Fry. 

Bullantic   letters,  Gothic  letters  used  in  papal  buUs. 


Bulldog. 


Bnlla-ry  (bulla-ry),  re.  [LL.  bullarium  :  cf.  F.  6mJ- 
lairie.    See  Bull  an  edict.]    A  collection  of  papal  bulls. 

Bulla-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Bullabies  (-rlz).    [Cf.  Boilary.] 

A  place  for  boiling  or  preparing  salt ;  a  boilery.      Crabb. 

And  certain  salt  fats  or  buUaHes.    Bills  in  Chancery. 

Bullate  (biillat),  a,  [L.  bullatus,  fr.  bulla  bubble.] 
(Biol. )  Appearing  as  if  blistered  ;  inflated ;  puckered. 

Bullate  leaf  [Bot.),  a  leaf,  the  membranous  part  of  which 
rises  between  the  veins  in  puckered  elevations  convex  on 
one  side  and  concave  on  the  other. 

BullTieg'gar  (bul'bSg'ger),  re.  Something  used  or 
suggested  to  produce  terror,  as  in  children  or  persons  of 
weak  mind  ;  a  bugbear. 

And  being  an  ill-looked  fellow,  he  has  a  pension  from  the 
church  wardens  for  being  bullbeggar  to  all  the  f roward  chil- 
dren in  the  parish.  Mountfort  (1691). 

Bull'  bri'er  (bri'er).  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Smilax  {S. 
Pseudo-China)  growing  from  New  Jersey  to  the  GulL  of 
Mexico,  which  has  very  large  tuberous  and  farinaceous 
rootstocks,  formerly  used  by  the  Indians  for  a  sort  of 
bread,  and  by  the  negroes  as  an  ingredient  in  making 
beer ;  —  called  also  bamboo  brier  and  China  brier. 

BlUl'C0m1l-er  (bulTtom-er),  re.  (Zool.)  A  scaraboid 
beetle  ;  esp.  the  Typhseus  vulgaris  of  Europe. 

Bull'dog'  (bul'dSg' ;  115),  n.    1.  (Zool.)  A  variety  of 
dog,   of   remark- 
able ferocity, 
courage,  and  te- 
nacity of  grip ;  —  ; 
so  named,  proba^  ' 
bly,  from  being 
formerly    em- 
ployed in  baiting 
bulls. 

2.  (Metal.)  A 
refractory  mate- 
rial used  as  a  fur- 
nace lining,  ob- 
tained by  calcin- 
ing the  cinder  or 
slag  from  the 
puddling  furnace 
of  a  rolling  mill. 

Bull'dog',    a. 
Characteristic  of,  or  like,  a  bulldog ;  stubborn ;  as,  bull- 
dog courage ;  bulldog  tenacity. 

Bulldog  bat  (Zool.),  a  bat  of  the  genus  Nyctinomus;  — 
so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  face. 

Bull'doze'  (bul'doz'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bulldozed 
(-dozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bulldozing.]  To  intimidate  ; 
to  restrain  or  coerce  by  intimidation  or  violence ;  —  used 
originally  of  the  intimidation  of  negro  voters,  in  Louisi- 
ana.    [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Bull'dO'zer  (-do'zer),  n.    One  who  bulldozes.  [Slang] 

Bulled  (buld),  a.     [Cf.  Boln.]    Swollen.    [Obs.] 

II  Bul'len-bUllen  (bullen-bul'lSn),  re.  [Native  Aus- 
tralian name,  from  its  cry.]     (Zool.)  The  lyre  bird. 

Bullen-nall'  (bul'lgn-nal'),  re.  [Bull  large,  having 
a  large  head  +  nail.']  A  nail  with  a  round  head  and 
short  shank,  tinned  and  lacquered. 

Bul'let  (bul'lgt),  re.  [F.  boulet,  dim.  of  boule  ball 
See  Bull  an  edict,  and  cf.  Boulet.]     1.  A  small  ball. 

2.  A  missile,  usually  of  lead,  and  round  or  elongated 
in  form,  to  be  discharged  from  a  rifle,  musket,  pistol,  or 
other  small  firearm. 

3.  A  cannon  ball.     [06«.] 

A  ship  before  Greenwich  . . .  shot  off  her  ordnance,  one  piece 
being  charged  with  a  bullet  of  stone.  Stow. 

4.  The  fetlock  of  a  horse.     [See  Ulust.  under  Hoesb.] 
Bul'let-proof  (-proof),  a.    Capable  of  resisting  the 

force  of  a  bullet. 

Bullet  tree.  See  BuLLT  TUBE.  —  Bullet  wood,  the  wood 
of  the  buUet  tree. 

Bul'le-Un  (bul'le-tin;  277),  n.  [P.  bulletin,  fr.  It. 
bullettino,  dim.  of  bulletta,  dim.  of  bulla,  bolla,  an  edict 
of  the  pope,  from  L.  bulla  bubble.     See  Bull  an  edict.] 

1.  A  brief  statement  of  facts  respecting  some  passing 
event,  as  miUtary  operations  or  the  health  of  some  dis- 
tinguished personage,  issued  by  authority  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public. 

2.  Any  public  notice  or  announcement,  especially  of 
news  recently  received. 

3.  A  periodical  publication,  especially  one  contsuning 
the  proceedings  of  a  society. 

Bulletin  board,  a  board  on  which  announcements  are  put, 
particularly  ait  newsrooms,  newspaper  offices,  etc. 

Bull'faced'  (bul'f ast'),  a.    Having  a  large  face. 

BuU'feast'  (biil'fest'),  «.    See  Bullfight.    [Obs.] 

Bull'flgllt'  (bul'fif),  Bull'flght'ing,  re.  A  barbarous 
sport,  of  great  antiquity,  in  which  men  torment,  and  fight 
with,  a  bull  or  bulls  in  an  arena,  for  public  amusement, 
—  still  popular  in  Spain.  —  Bull'fight'er  (-er),  re. 

Bull'finch'  (bul'finch'),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  A  bird  of  the 
genus  Pyrrhula  and  other  related  gen- 
era, especially  the  P.  vulgaris  or  rubi- 
cilia,  a  bird  of  Europe  allied  to  the 
grosbeak,  having  the  breast,  cheeks, 
and  neck,  red. 

8!^="  As  a  cage  bird  it  is  highly  val- 
ued^for  its  remarkable  power  of  learn- 
ing to  whistle  correctly  various  musical 
airs. 

Crimson-fronted  bullfinch.  (Zool.)  See 
Burion.  —  Pine  bullfinch,  the  pine  finch. 

BuU'flst  (-fist),  BuU'fioe  (-fls),  n.  fCf.  G.  bofist, 
AS.  wulfesfist  puflball,  E.  fizz,  foist.']  (Bot.)  A  kind  of 
fungus.     See  Pufpball. 

BuU'  fly'  or  Bull'ay'  (-fli'),  n.  (ZoU.)  Any  large  fly 
troublesome  to  orf.tle,  as  the  gadflies  and  breeze  flies. 

BuU'frog'  (-frSg'),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  very  large  species  of 
frog  (Rana  Catesbiana),  found  in  North  America: — so 
named  from  its  loud  bellowing  in  spring. 

Bull'head'  (-hed'),  re.  1.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  fresh-water 
fish  of  many  species,  of  the  genus  Uranidea,  esp.  U.  gobio 
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Bullhead  or  BuUpout  (Amiurus  nebuto- 


of  Europe,  an  J  U.  Eichardsoni  of  the  United  States; 
—  called  also  m  il- 
ler's  thumb.  (h) 
In  America,  sev- 
eral species  of 
Ajniur  u  s  ;  — 
called  also  catfish, 
homed  pout,  and 
bullpout.  (c)  A 
marine  fish  of  the 
genus  Cottus ;  the 
sculpin. 

2.  (Zool.)  (o)  The  black-bellied  plover  {Squalarola 
helvetica) ;  —  called  also  beellehead.  (6)  The  golden 
plover. 

3.  A  stupid  fellow,  a  lubber.     [CoWoj.]         Johnson. 

4.  {Zo'dl. )  A  small  black  water  insect.       E.  Phillips. 
Bnllhssid  wuting  (ZooL),  the  kingiish  of  Florida  (Menli- 

eirrus  aiburnus). 

Bull'head'ed  (bul'hgd'Sd),  a.  Having  a  head  like  that 
of  a  bull.     Fig. :  Headstrong ;  obstinate ;  dogged. 

Bul'llon  (bul'yun),  n.  [Cf.  OE.  bxdlyon  a  hook  used 
for  fastening  the  dress,  a  button,  stud,  an  embossed  orna- 
ment of  various  kinds,  e.  g.,  on  the  cover  of  a  book,  on 
bridles  or  poitrels,  for  purses,  for  breeches  and  doublets, 
LL.  bullio  the  swelling  of  boiling  water,  a  mass  of  gold 
or  silver,  fr.  L.  bulla  boss,  stud,  bubble  (see  BtrLL  an 
edict),  or  perh.  corrupted  fr.  F.  billon  base  coin,  LL. 
iiWio  bullion.  Cf.  Billon,  Billet  a  stick.]  1.  Uncoined 
gold  or  silver  in  the  mass. 

1^"  Properly,  the  precious  metals  are  called  bullion, 
when  smelted  and  not  perfectly  refined,  or  when  refined, 
but  in  bars,  ingots  or  in  any  form  uncoined,  as  in  plate. 
The  word  is  often  used  to  denote  gold  and  silver,  both 
coined  and  uncoined,  when  reckoned  by  weight  and  in 
mass,  including  especially  foreign,  or  uncurrent,  coin. 

2.  Base  or  uncurrent  coin.     [06i.] 

And  those  which  eld's  strict  doom  did  disallow. 

And  damn  for  biiUion.  go  for  current  now.        Sylvester. 

3.  Showy  metallic  ornaments,  as  of  gold,  silver,  or  cop- 
per, on  bridles,  saddles,  etc.     \_0bs.1 

The  clasps  and  bullions  were  worth  a  thousand  pound.  SkelUm. 

4.  Heavy  twisted  fringe,  made  of  fine  gold  or  silver 
wire  and  used  for  epaulets  ;  also,  any  heavy  twisted 
fringe  whose  cords  are  prominent. 

Bul'llon-lst,  n.  An  advocate  for  a  metallic  currency, 
or  a  paper  currency  always  convertible  into  gold. 

Bul'11-rag  (bul'lT-rSg),  V.  t.  [Cf.  bully,  n.  &  v.,  and 
rag  to  scold,  rail,  Cf.  Ballaraq.]  To  intimidate  by 
bulljing  ;  to  rally  contemptuously  ;  to  badger,     [ioio] 

BuU'lsh  (bul'Ish),  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  a 
bull,  or  a  blunder. 

Let  me  inform  you,  a  toothless  satire  is  as  improper  as  a 
toothed  sleek  stone,  and  as  bullish.  Milton. 

Bull'lst,  n.  [F.  bulliste.  See  Bull  an  edict.]  A 
writer  or  drawer  up  of  papal  bulls,     [i?.]  Harmar. 

Bul-11'tlon  (bul-lish'un),  n.  [L.  bullire,_  bullitum,  to 
boil.  See  Boil,  v.  i.]  The  action  of  boiling ;  boiling. 
[06«.]    See  Ebullition.  Bacon. 

BuU'-necked'  (bul'uSkf),  a.  Having  a  short  and 
thick  neck  like  that  of  a  bull.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Bullock  (-liSk),  n.  [AS.  bulliU!  a  young  buU.  See 
Bull.]    1.  A  young  bull,  or  any  male  of  the  ox  kind. 

Take  thy  father's  young  buttock,  even  the  second  bullock  of 
eeven  years  old.  Judges  vi.  25. 

2.  An  ox,  steer,  or  stag. 

Buiaock,  V.  t.    To  bully.     [OJi.] 

She  shan't  think  to  bullock  and  domineer  over  me.    Foote. 

Bul'lock's-eye'  (buniiks-i'),  n.    See  Bull's-eye,  3. 

II  Buiaon  (bul'liin),  n.  (Zool.)  A  West  Indian  fish 
(Scams  Croicensis). 

Bull'pout'  (bul'pouf),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Bullhead,  1  (b). 

BuU'S'-eye''(bulz'i'),  n.  1.  (Naut.)  A  small  circu- 
lar or  oval  wooden  block  without  sheaves,  having  a 
groove  around  it  and  a  hole  through  it,  used  for  con- 
necting rigging. 

2.  A  small  round  cloud,  with  a  ruddy  center,  supposed 
by  saUors  to  portend  a  storm. 

3.  A  small  thick  disk  of  glass  inserted  in  a  deck,  roof, 
ioor,  ship's  side,  etc.,  to  let  in  light. 

4.  A  circular  or  oval  opening  for  air  or  light. 

6.  A  lantern,  with  a  thick  glass  lens  on  one  side  for 
concentrating  the  light  on  any  object ;  also,  the  lens  it- 
self. Dickens. 

6.  (Astron.)  Aldebaran,  a  bright  star  in  the  eye  of 
Taurus  or  the  Bull. 

7.  {Archery  &  Gun.)  The  center  of  a  target. 

8.  A  thick  knob  or  protuberance  left  on  glass  by  the 
end  of  the  pipe  through  which  it  was  blown. 

9.  A  smaU  and  thick  old-fashioned  watch.     [^Colloq.'] 
Bull's'-nose'   (bulz'noz'),  n.     (Arch.)  An  external 

angle  when  obtuse  or  rounded. 

Bull'  ter'rl-er  (bul'  tSr'rl-er).     (Zool.)  A  breed  of 
degs  obtained  by  cross- 
ing the  bulldog  and  the 
terrier. 

Bull'  trout'  (trout'). 
(Zo'dl.)  (a)  In  England, 
a  large  salmon  trout  of 
several  species,  as  Salmo 
trutta  and  S.  Cambricus, 
which  ascend  rivers;  — 
called  also  sea  trout,  (b) 
Salvelinus  malma  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  Oregon  ;  — 
called  also  Dolly  Varden 
trout    and    red-spotted  Bull  Terrier. 

ii-»ut.     (e)  The  huso  or  salmon  of  the  Danube. 

Bull'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  \_Bole  a  stem  +  weed.'\  (Bot.) 
Knapweed.  Prior 

Bull'wort'  (-wdrf),  n.     (Bot.)    See  Biseop's-webd. 

Bully  (bul'iy),  n. ;  pi.  Bullies  (-liz).  [Cf.  LG.  bul- 
lerjasm,  bullerbiik,  bullerbrook,  a  blusterer,  D.  bulderaar 


a  blusterer,  bulderen  to  bluster ;  prob.  of  imitative  ori- 
gin ;  or  cf.  MHG.  buole  lover,  G.  buhle.']  1.  A  noisy, 
blustering  fellow,  more  insolent  than  courageous ;  one 
who  is  threatening  and  quarrelsome ;  an  insolent,  tyran- 
nical fellow. 
Bullies  seldom  execute  the  threats  they  deal  in.  Palmerston. 

2.  A  brisk,  dashing  fellow.     [Slang.    Obs.'\  Shak. 

Bully  (bully),  a.  1.  Jovial  and  blustering ;  dashing. 
[Slang']     "  Bless  thee,  fcuWj^  doctor."  Shak. 

2.  Fine  ;  excellent;  as,  a  bully  horse.     [Slang,  U.  S.'] 

Bul'ly,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  iiuLLiED  (-lid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  BuLLYlNO.]  To  intimidate  with  threats  and  by  an 
overbearing,  swaggering  demeanor ;  to  act  the  part  of  a 
bully  toward. 

For  the  last  fortnight  there  have  been  prodigious  shoals  of 
volunteers  gone  over  to  bully  the  French,  upon  hearing  the 
peace  was  just  signing.  Tatler. 

Syn.  — To  bluster;  swagger;  hector;  domineer. 

Bul'ly,  V.  i.    To  act  as  a  bully. 

Bul'ly-rag  (bul'li-rSg),  v.  t.    Same  as  Bullieag. 

Bul'ly-rook'(-'rSSk'),7!.  A  bully.  [Slang.  Obs.]  Shak. 

Bul'ly  tree'  (tre').  (Bot.)  The  name  of  several  West 
Indian  trees  of  the  order  Sapotacese,  as  Dipholis  nigra 
and  species  of  Sapota  and  Mimusops.  Most  of  them 
yield  a  substance  closely  resembhng  gutta-percha. 

Bul'rush'  (-riish'),  re.  [OE.  bulrysche,  bolroysche  ;  of 
uncertain  origin,  perh.  fr.  bole  stem  -f  rush.]  (Bot.)  A 
kind  of  large  rush,  growing  in  wet  land  or  in  water. 

ffl^""  The  name  bulrush  is  applied  in  England  espe- 
cially to  the  cat-tail  (ryp^ a  latifolia  and  T.  anguslifo- 
lia)  and  to  thb  lake  club-rush  (Scirpus  lacustris) ;  in 
America,  to  the  Juncus  effusus,  and  also  to  species  of 
Scirpus  or  club-rush. 

II  Bulse  (bills),  re.  A  purse  or  bag  in  which  to  carry 
or  measure  diamonds,  etc.     [India]  Macaulay. 

Bul'tel  (btil'tSl),  re.  [LL.  bultellus.  See  Bolt  to 
sift.]     A  bolter  or  bolting  cloth ;  also,  bran.     [Obs.] 

Bul'tl  (biil'ti),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Bolty. 

Bul'toW  (bul'to'),  re.  A  trawl ;  a  boulter ;  the  mode 
of  fishing  with  a  boulter  or  spiller. 

Bul'wark  (-wtirk),  re.  [Akin  to  D.  bolwerk,  G.  boll- 
werk,  Sw.  bolverk,  Dan.  bolv'drk,  bulv'drk,  rampart ;  akin 
to  G.  bohle  plank,  and  werk  work,  defense.  See  Bole 
stem,  and  Work,  re.,  and  cf.  Boulevard.]  1.  (Fort.)  A 
rampart ;  a  fortification ;  a  bastion  or  outwork. 

2.  That  which  secures  against  an  enemy,  or  defends 
from  attack ;  any  means  of  defense  or  protection. 

The  royal  navy  of  England  hath  ever  been  its  greatest  de- 
fense, .  .  .  the  floating  bulwark  of  our  island.         Blackstone. 

3.  pi.  (Naut.)  The  sides  of  a  ship  above  the  upper  deck. 
Syn.  —  See  Rampabt. 

Bul'wark,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bulwabked  (-wiirkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Bulwarking.]  To  fortify  with,  or  as 
with,  a  rampart  or  wall ;  to  secure  by  a  fortification  ;  to 
protect. 

Of  some  proud  city,  bulwarked  round  and  armed 
With  rising  towers.  Glover. 

Bum  (biim),  re.  [Contr.  fr.  bottom  in  this  sense.]  The 
buttocks.     [Low]  Shak. 

Bum,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bummed  (biimd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Bumming (biim'ming).]  [See  Boom,  v.  i.,  to  roar.] 
To  make  a  murmuring  or  humming  sound.        Jamieson. 

Bum,  re.     A  humming  noise.  Halliwell. 

Bum'bail'Uf  (-bal'if),  re.  [A  corruption  of  bound 
bailiff.]  [Low,  Eng.]  See  Bound  bailiff,  under  Bound,  a. 

Bum'bard  (-bard).     See  Bombard.     [Obs.] 

Bum'barge'  (-barj'),  re.     See  Bumboat.  Carlyle. 

Bumliast  (-bast).    See  Bombast.     [Obs.] 

Bum'be-lO  (btim'be-lo),  n.;  pi.  Bumbeloes  (-loz).  [It. 
bombola.]  A  glass  used  in  subliming  camphor.  [Spelled 
also  bombola  and  bumbolo.] 

Bum'ble  (biim'b'l),  re.  [See  Bump  to  boom.]  (Zo'dl.) 
The  bittern.     [Local,  Eng.] 

Bum'ble,  v.  i.  To  make  a  hollow  or  humming  noise, 
like  that  of  a  bumblebee  ;  to  cry  as  a  bittern. 

As  a  bittern  bu-nibleth  in  the  mire.  Chaucer. 

Bum'ble-bee'  (-be'),  re.  [OE.  bumblen  to  make  a 
humming  noise  (dim.  of  bum,  v.  i.)  -j-  bee.  Cf.  Humble- 
bee.]  (Zo'dl.)  A 
large  bee  of  the  ge- 
nus Bombtis,  some- 
times called  hum- 
blebee  ;  —  so  named 
from  its  sound. 

Ii^='  There  are 
many  species.  All 
gather  honey,  and 
store  it  in  the  empty 
cocoons  after  the 
young  have  come 
out. 

Bum'boat'  (-bot'),  Bumblebee  of  Europe,  about  nat.  size, 
re.     [From  bum  the 

buttocks,  on  account  of  its  clumsy  form  ;  or  fr.  D.  bun 
a  box  for  holding  fish  in  a  boat.]  (Naut.)  A  clumsy 
boat,  used  for  conveying  provisions,  fruit,  etc.,  for  sale, 
to  vessels  lying  in  port  or  off  shore. 

Bum'kin  (btim'kTn),  re.  [Boom  a  beam  -\-  -kin.  See 
Bumpkin.]  (Naut.)  A  projecting  beam  or  boom,  as  :  (a) 
One  projecting  from  each  bow  of  a  vessel,  to  haul  the 
fore  tack  to,  caUed  a  tack  bnmkin.  (b)  One  from  each 
quarter,  for  the  main-brace  blocks,  and  called  brace  bum- 
kin,  (c)  A  small  outrigger  over  the  stern  of  a  boat,  to 
extend  the  mizzen.     [Written  also  boo7nkin.] 

II  Bum'ma-lo  (-ma-lo),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  small  marine  Asiatic  fish  (Snuriis  nphidon)  used  in  In- 
dia as  a  relish  ;  —  called  also  Bombay  duck. 

Bum'mer  (biJm'mer),  n.  An  idle,  wortliless  fellow, 
who  is  without  any  visible  means  of  support ;  a  dissip.ated 
sponger.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Bum'me-ry  (bum'me-ry),  n.    See  Bottomry.     [Obs.] 

There  was  a  scrivener  of  Wapping  brought  to  hearing  for 
relief  against  a  bummeri/  bond.  A'.  Jyorth. 


Bnmp  (bSmp;  215),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bumped 
(biimt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Bumping.]  [Cf .  W.  pwmp  round 
mass,  piompiaw  to  thump,  bang,  and  E.  bum,  v.  i.,  boom 
to  roar.]  To  strike,  as  with  or  against  anything  large  or 
solid ;  to  thump  ;  as,  to  bump  the  head  against  a  wall. 

Bump,  V.  i.  To  come  in  violent  contact  with  some- 
thing;  to  thump.     ".B?impi«(7  and  jumping."    Southey. 

Bump  (bump),  re.     [From  Bump  to  strike,  to  thump.] 

1.  A  thump ;  a  heavy  blow. 

2.  A  swelling  or  prominence,  resulting  from  a  bump 
or  blow ;  a  protuberance. 

It  had  upon  its  brow 
A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockerel's  stone.  Shak. 

3.  (Phren.)  One  of  the  protuberances  on  the  cranium 
which  are  associated  with  distinct  faculties  or  affections 
of  the  mind  ;  as,  the  bump  of  "  veneration  ;  "  the  bump 
of  "  acquisitiveness."    [(jollog.] 

4.  The  act  of  striking  the  stern  of  the  boat  in  advance 
with  the  prow  of  the  boat  following.     [Eng.] 

Bump,  V.  i.  [See  Boom  to  roar.]  To  make  a  loud, 
heavy,  or  hollow  noise,  as  the  bittern  ;  to  boom. 

As  a  bittern  bumps  within  a  reed.  Dryden, 

Bump,  re.    The  noise  made  by  the  bittern.       Skelton. 

Bum'per  (biim'per),  re.  [A  corruption  of  bumbard, 
bombard,  a  large  drinking  vessel.]  1.  A  cup  or  glass 
filled  to  the  brim,  or  till  the  liquor  runs  over,  particu- 
larly in  drinking  a  health  or  toast. 

He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim.         Tennyson. 

2.  A  crowded  house  at  a  theater,  etc.,  in  honor  of  some 
favorite  performer.     [Cant] 

Bump'er  (biimp'er),  re.  1.  That  which  bumps  or 
causes  a  bump. 

2.  Anything  which  resists  or  deadens  a  bump  or  shock ; 
a  buffer. 

Bump'kin  (btimp'kTn  ;  215),  n.  [The  same  word  as 
bumkin,  which  Cotgrave  defines  thus :  "  Bumkin,  Fr. 
chicambault,  the  lufte-block,  a  long  and  thick  piece  of 
wood,  whereunto  the  fore-sayle  and  sprit-sayle  are  fas- 
tened, when  a  ship  goes  by  the  winde.''  Hence,  a  clumsy 
man  may  easily  have  been  compared  to  such  a  block  of 
wood ;  cf.  OD.  boomken  a  little  tree.  See  Boom  a  pole.] 
An  awkward,  heavy  country  fellow ;  a  clown ;  a  coun- 
try lout.     "Bashful  country  tem^iires."         W.  Xrving. 

Bump'tlous  (biimp'shiis  ;  215),  a.  Self-conceited ;  for 
ward ;  pushing.     [Colloq.]  Halliwell. 

Bump'tlous-ness,  re.    Conceitedness.     [Collog.] 

Bun,  Bunn  (bun),  «.  [Scot,  bun,  bunn,  OE.  bunne, 
bonne  ;  fr.  Celtic ;  cf .  Ir.  bunna,  Gael,  bonnach,  or  OF. 
bugne  tumor,  Prov.  F.  bugne  a  kind  of  pancake ;  akin 
to  OHG.  bungo  bulb,  MHG.  bunge,  Prov.  E.  bung  heap, 
cluster,  bunny  a  small  swelling.]  A  slightly  sweetened 
raised  cake  or  biscuit  with  a  glazing  of  sugar  and  milk 
on  the  top  crust. 

Bunch  (bunch;  224),  re.  [Akin  to  OSw.&Dan.  6«reie 
heap,  Icel.  bunki  lieap,  pile,  bunga  tumor,  protuberance ; 
cf.  W.  pwng  cluster.  Cf.  Bunk.]  1.  A  protuberance ; 
a  hunch ;  a  knob  or  lump ;  a  hump. 

They  will  carry  .  .  .  their  treasures  upon  the  hunches  of 
camels.  Isa.  xxx.  6. 

2.  A  collection,  cluster,  or  tuft,  properly  of  things  of 
the  same  kind,  growing  or  fastened  together ;  as,  a  bunch 
of  grapes ;  a  bunch  of  keys. 

3.  (Mining)  A  small  isolated  mass  of  ore,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  continuous  vein.  Page. 

Bunch,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bunched  (biincht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Bunching.]  To  swell  out  into  a  bunch  or 
protuberance ;  to  be  protuberant  or  round, 

Bunching  out  into  a  large  round  knob  at  one  end.  Woodward. 

Bunch,  v.  t.    To  form  into  a  bunch  or  bunches. 

Bunch'-backed'  (-bSkf),  a.  Having  a  bunch  on  the 
back  ;  crooked.     "  Btinch-backed  toad."  Shak. 

Bunch'ber'ry  (-bSr'ry),  re.  (Bot.)  The  dwarf  cornel 
(Comus  Canadensis),  which  bears  a  dense  cluster  of 
bright  red,  edible  berries. 

Bunch'  grass'  (gras').  (Boi.)  A  grass  growing  in 
bunches  and  affording  pasture.  In  California,  Atropis 
tenuifolia,  Festuca  scabrella,  and  several  kinds  of  Stipa, 
are  favorite  bunch  grasses.  In  Utah,  Eriocoma  cuspi- 
data  is  a  good  bunch  grass. 

Bunch'i-ness  (btinch'i-ngs),  re.  The  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  bunchy  ;  knobbiness. 

Bunch'y  (biineh'y),  a.  1.  Swelling  out  in  bunches. 
An  unshapen,  bunchy  spear,  with  bark  unpiled.    Phaer. 

2.  Groviong  in  bunches,  or  resembhng  a  bunch ;  hav- 
ing tufts ;  as,  the  bird's  bunchy  tail. 

3.  (Mining)  Yielding  irregularly;  sometimes  rich, 
sometimes  poor  ;  as,  a  bunchy  mine.  Page. 

Bun'combe,  Bun'kum  (btin'kiim),  re.  [Buncombe, 
a  county  of  North  Carolina.]  Speech-making  for  the  grat- 
ification of  constituents,  or  to  gain  public  applause ;  flat- 
tering talk  for  a  selfish  purpose ;  anything  said  for  mere 
show.     [Cant  or  Slang,  U.  S.] 

All  that  flourish  abotit  right  of  search  was  hzmkum — all  that 
brag  about  Iiaiiging  your  Canada  sheriff  was  bmikum  .  .  .  slav- 
ery speeches  are  all  bunivum.  llaliburton. 

To  speak  for  Enncombe,  to  speak  for  mere  show,  or 
popularity. 

IJg^  "  The  phrase  originated  near  the  close  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  famous  'Missouri  Question,'  in  the  16th  Con- 
gress. It  was  then  used  by  Felix  Walker  —  a  7ufive  old 
mountaineer,  who  resided  at  Waynesville,  in  Havwood, 
the  most  western  county  of  North  Carolinn,  near  the 
border  of  the  adjacent  county  of  Buncombe,  which  lornicd 
part  of  his  district.  The  old  man  rose  to  speak,  while  tlio 
house  was  impatiently  calling  forthe  '  Qiics/ioii,''  ;iik1  sev- 
eral members  gathered  round  liim,  begccinsv  him  to  desist. 
He  persevered,  however,  for  a  wliile,  iHeclaring  that  the 
people  of  his  district  expected  it,  .and  that  he  was  bound 
to    make  a  speech  for  Buncombe. ' "  W.  Barlinolon. 

11  Bund  (baSnd),  re.  [G.]  League ;  confedemcy ;  esp. 
the  confederation  of  German  states. 

II  Bund  (bfind),  re.  [Hindi  ftnmi!.]  An  emb.inkment 
against  inundation.     [India]  S.  ]V,ih  IVilliams. 

II  Bun'der  (bun'der),  re.    [I'ers.  bandar  a  huiding  place, 
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pier.]  A  boat  or  raft  used  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  land- 
hig  of  passengers  and  goods. 

II  Bnn'des-rath'  (b65n'dga-raf),  n.  [G-.,  from  bund 
(akin  to  E.  bond)  confederacy  +  rath  council,  prob.  aliin 
to  E.  read-l  The  federal  coimcil  of  the  German  Empire. 
In  the  Bundesrath  and  the  Reichstag  are  vested  the 
legislative  functions.  The  federal  council  of  Switzer- 
land is  also  so  called. 

<^^  The  Bundesrath  of  the  German  empire  is  presided 
over  by  a  chancellor,  and  is  composed  of  sixty-two  mem- 
bers, who  represent  the  different  states  of  the  empire, 
being  appointed  for  each  session  by  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. 

By  this  united  congress,  the  highest  tribunal  of  Switzerland, 
—  the  Bundesrath  —  is  chosen,  and  at  the  head  of  this  is  a  pres- 
ident. J.  P.  Peters  (  Trans.  J/iiller's  Pol.  Hist.). 

Bun'dle  (bun'd'l),  n.  [OE.  bundel,  AS.  byndel ;  akin 
to  D.  bondel,  bundel,  G.  bundel,  dim.  of  bund  bundle, 
fr.  the  root  of  E.  bind.  See  Bind.]  A  number  of  tilings 
bound  together,  especially  things  bound  together,  as  by 
a  cord  or  envelope,  into  a  mass  or  package  convenient  for 
handhng  or  conveyance ;  a  loose  package ;  a  roll ;  as,  a 
bundle  of  straw  or  of  paper ;  a  bundle  of  old  clothes. 

The  fable  of  the  rods,  which,  when  united  in  a  bundle,  no 
strength  could  bend.  Goldsmith. 

Bundle  pillar  (Arch.),  a  column  or  pier,  with  others  of 
small  dimensions  attached  to  it.  Weale. 

Bun'dle,  v.  t.  [imp.  Sep. p.  Bottdled  (-did);  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Bundling  (-dliug).]  1.  To  tie  or  bind  in  a  bun- 
dle or  roll. 

2.  To  sena  ^ff  abruptly  or  without  ceremony. 

They  unmercifully  bundled  me  and  my  gallant  second  into 
our  own  hackney  coach.  T.  Hook. 

To  bundle  oft,  to  send  off  in  a  hurry,  or  without  cere- 
mony. —  To  bundle  one's  self  up,  to  wrap  one's  self  up 
warmly  or  cumbrously. 

Bun'dle,  v.i.  1.  To  prepare  for  departure  ;  to  set  off 
in  a  hurry  or  without  ceremony. 

2.  To  sleep  on  the  same  bed  without  undressing ;  — 
applied  to  the  custom  of  a  man  and  woman,  especially 
lovers,  thus  sleeping.  Bartlett. 

Van  Corlear  stopped  occasionally  in  the  villages  to  eat  pump- 
kin pies,  dance  at  country  frolics,  and  bundU  with  the  \  ankee 
lasses.  ^y.  Jrving. 

Bung  (bung),  n.  [Cf.  W.  bivng  orifice,  bunghole,  Ir. 
buinne  tap,  spout,  OGael.  tume.]  1.  The  large  stopper 
of  the  orifice  in  the  bilge  of  a  cask. 

2.  The  orifice  in  the  bilge  of  a  cask  through  which  it  is 
filled ;  bunghole. 

3.  A  sharper  or  pickpocket.     [06s.  &  Low'] 

You  filthy  bimg,  away.  Shak. 

Bung,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Bunged  (biingd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Bunging  (bung'ing).]  To  stop,  as  the  orifice  in 
the  bilge  of  a  cask,  with  a  bung  ;  to  close  ;  —  with  up. 

To  bung  up,  to  use  up,  as  by  bruising  or  over  exertion  ; 
to  exhaust  or  incapacitate  for  action.    [Loio] 

He  had  bunged  up  his  mouth  that  he  should  not  have  spoken 
these  three  years.  Shelton  ( Trans.  Don  Quixote). 

Bun'ga-lOW  (biin'ga-lo),  n.  [Bengalee  bdngla."}  A 
thatched  or  tiled  house  or  cottage,  of  a  single  story, 
UBuaDy  surrounded  by  a  veranda,     llndia'] 

'I  Bun'ga-rum  (biin'ga-riim),  n.  \_Bungar,  the  native 
name.]  {Zool.)  A  venomous  snake  of  India,  of  the  genus 
Bungarus,  allied  to  the  cobras,  but  without  a  hood. 

Bung'hole'  (biing'hol'),  re.    See  Bung,  re.,  2.      Shak. 

Bun'gle  (bun'g'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bungled 
(-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bungling  (-glTng).]  [Prob.  a  di- 
minutive form,  akin  to  bang  ;  cf.Prov.  G.  bungen  to  beat, 
bang,  OSw.  bunga.  See  Bang.]  To  act  or  work  in  a 
clumsy,  awkward  manner. 

Bun'gle,  V.  t.  To  make  or  mend  clumsily ;  to  manage 
awkwardly ;  to  botch  ;  —  sometimes  with  up. 

I  always  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  bungled.    Byron.. 

Bun'gle,  re.  A  clumsy  or  awkward  performance ;  a 
botch  ;  a  gross  blunder. 

Those  errors  and  bungles  ■which  are  committed.    Cudworth. 

Bun'gler  (bun'gler),  n.  A  clumsy,  awkward  work- 
man ;  one  who  bungles. 

If  to  be  a  dunce  or  a  bungler  in  any  profession  be  shameful, 
how  much  more  ignominious  and  iiuamous  to  a  scholar  to  be 
euch  I  Barrow. 

Bun'gling  (bBn'glIng),  a.     Unskillful ;  awkward  ; 

clumsy ;  as,  a  bungling  workman.  Swift. 

They  make  but  bungling  work.  Dryden. 

Bun'gllng-ly,  adv.     Clumsily ;  awkwardly. 

Bun'go  (biSn'go),  re.  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  canoe  used  in 
Central  and  South  America ;  also,  a  kind  of  boat  used  in 
the  Southern  United  States.  Burtlett. 

Bun'lon  (btin'yun),  n.    {Med.)  Same  as  Bunton. 

Bunk  (biink),  re.  [Cf .  OSw.  bunke  heap,  also  board- 
ing, fiooring.  Cf.  Bunch.]  1.  A  wooden  case  or  box, 
which  serves  for  a  seat  in  the  daytime  and  for  a  bed  at 
night.     [U.  S.] 

2.  One  of  a  series  of  berths  or  bed  places  in  tiers. 

3.  A  piece  of  wood  placed  on  a  lumberman's  sled  to 
sustain  the  end  of  heavy  timbers.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Bunk,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Bunked  (bunkt) ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Bunking.]  To  go  to  bed  in  a  bunk ;  — sometimes 
with  in.     [Collog.     U.  S.l  Bartlett 

Bva'ker  (bun'ker),  re.  [Scot,  bunker,  bunkari,  a  bench, 
or  low  chest,  serving  for  a  seat.   Cf .  Bunk,  Bank,  Bench.] 

1.  A  sort  of  chest  or  box,  as  in  a  window,  the  lid  of 
which  serves  for  a  seat.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

2.  A  large  bin  or  similar  receptacle  ;  as,  a  coal  bunker. 
Bun'kO  (biin'ko),  n.     [Cf.  Sp.  banco  bank,  banca  a 

sort  of  game  at  cards.  Cf.  Bank  (in  the  commercial 
sense).]  A  kind  of  swindling  game  or  scheme,  by  means 
of  cards  or  by  a  sham  lottery.    [Written  also  bunco.'] 

Bunko  steerer,  a  person  employed  as  a  decoy  in  bimko. 
[Slang,  U.  S.'\ 

Bunlmm  (bQn'kiim),  n.    See  Buncombe. 

Bunn  (biinV  re.    See  Bun. 

Bun'nlan  (bfin'ytin),  re.    See  Bunyon. 


Common  Bunting 
of  Kurope  {Ejii- 
beriza  miliaria). 


Bun'ny  (bBn'njf),  «.  (Mining)  A  great  collection  of 
ore  without  any  vein  coming  into  it  or  going  out  from  it. 

Bun'ny,  re.     A  pet  name  for  a  rabbit  or  a  squirrel. 

II  Bu'no-don'ta  (bu'no-don'ta),  1  re.  pi.  [NL.  bunodon- 

Bu'no-dontS  (bii'no-dSnts),  j  ta,  fr.  Gr.  ^oui/os  hill, 
heap  -(-  ofioiis,  oSoi'tos,  a  tooth.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  division  of 
the  herbivorous  mammals  including  the  hogs  and  hippo- 
potami ;  —  so  called  because  the  teeth  are  tuberculated. 

Bun'sen's  l)at'ter-y  (bdon'senz  bat'ter-y),  Bun'sen's 
burn'er  (bQrn'er).     See  under  Battery,  and  Bubnee. 

Bunt  (biint),  n.  {Bot.)  A  fungus  (Ustilago  Jcetida) 
which  affects  the  ear  of  cereals,  filling  the  grains  with  a 
fetid  dust ;  —  also  called  pepperbrand. 

Bunt,  re.  [Cf.  Sw.  bunt  bundle,  Dan.  bundt,  G.  bund, 
E.  bundle.']  (Naut.)  The  middle  part,  cavity,  or  belly  of 
a  saU ;  the  part  of  a  furled  sail  which  is  at  the  center  of 
the  yard.  Totten. 

Bunt,  V.  i.     (Naut.)  To  swell  out;  as,  the  sail  bunts. 

Bunt,  V.  t.  &  i.  To  strike  or  push  with  the  horns  or 
head ;  to  butt ;  as,  the  ram  bunted  the  boy. 

Bun'ter  (biin'ter),  n.  A  woman  who  picks  up  rags  in 
the  streets ;  hence,  a  low,  vulgar  woman.     [Cant] 

Her  ...  daughters,  like  hunters  in  stuff  gowns.    Goldsmith. 

Bun'tlng  (biin'ting),  re.  [Scot,  buntlin,  corn-buntlin, 
OE.  bunting,  buntyle  ;  of  unknown  origin.]  (Zo'ol.)  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Emberiza,  or  of  an  allied  genus,  related 
to  the  finches  and  sparrows  (family  Fringillidie). 

1^="  Among  European  species  are  the  common  or  com 
bunting  (Emberiza  miliaria):  the  or- 
tolan (£.  hortulana] ;  the  cirl  (£.  cir- 
lus) ;  and  the  black-headed  (Oran'divo- 
ra  metanocephala).  American  species 
are  the  bay-winged  or  grass  {Poocxtes 
or  Pocecetes  gramineus) ;  the  black- 
throated  (Spiza  Americana) ;  the  tow- 
hee  bunting  or  chewink  (Pipilo) ;  the 
snow  bunting  (Plectrophanax  nivalis) ; 
the  rice  bunting  or  bobolink,  and  oth- 
ers. See  Ortolan,  Chewink,  Snow 
BUNTING,  Lark  bunting. 

Bun'tlng,  Bun'tlne  (-tin),  n. 

[Prov.  E.  bunting  sifting  flour,  OE. 
bonien  to  sift,  hence  prob.  the  mate- 
rial used  for  that  purpose.]  A  thin 
woolen  stuff,  used  chiefly  for  flags, 
colors,  and  ships'  signals. 

Buntllne  (biint'lin  or  -lin),  re.  [2d 
bunt  -\-  line.]  (Naut.)  One  of  the  ropes  toggled  to  the 
footrope  of  a  sail,  used  to  haul  up  to  the  yard  the  body 
of  the  sail  when  taking  it  in.  Totten. 

Bun'yon,  Bun'ion  (biin'yian),  n.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  bunny 
a  small  swelling,  fr.  OF.  bugne.  It.  bugna,  bugnone.  See 
Bun.]  (Med.)  An  enlargement  and  inflammation  of  a 
small  membranous  sac  (one  of  the  bursx  mucosa),  usu- 
ally occurring  on  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe. 

Buoy  (bwoi  or  boi ;  277),  re.  [D.  boei  buoy,  fetter,  fr. 
OF.  boie,  buie,  chain, 
fetter,  F.  bouee  a  buoy, 
from  L.  6oia.  "Boiae 
genus  vinculorum  tarn 
ferreae  quam  Ugneae." 
Festus.  So  called  be- 
cause chained  to  its 
place.](iVaw^.)  A  float ; 

esp.   a  floating   object  „  „  „  »t  ^  t. 

moored  to  the  bottbm,  Bell  Buoy.  Nut  Buoy, 

to  mark  a  channel  or  to  point  out  the  position  of  some- 
thing beneath  the  water,  as  an  anchor,  shoal,  rock,  etc. 

Anchor  buoy,  a  buoy  attached  to,  and  marking  the  posi- 
tion of,  an  anchor.  —  Bell  buoy,  a  large  buoy  on  which  a 
bell  is  mounted,  to  be  rung  by  the  motion  of  the  waves. — 
Breeches  buoy.  See  under  Breeches.  —  Cable  buoy,  an 
empty  cask  employed  to  buoy  up  the  cable  in  rocky  an- 
cliorage.  —  Can  buoy,  a  hoUow  buoy  made  of  sheet  or 
boiler  iron,  usually  conical  or  pear-shaped.  —  Life  buoy,  a 
float  intended  to  support  persons  who  have  fallen  into 
the  water,  until  a  boat  can  be  dispatched  to  save  them.  — 
Nut  or  Nun  buoy,  a  buoy  large  in  the  middle,  and  tapering 
nearly  to  a  point  at  each  end.  —  To  stream  the  buoy,  to  let 
the  anchor  buoy  fall  by  the  ship's  side  into  the  water,  be- 
fore letting  go  the  anchor.  —  Whistling  buoy,  a  buoy  fitted 
with  a  whistle  that  is  blown  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 

Buoy,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Busted  (bwoid  or  boid) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Buoying.]  1.  To  keep  from  sinking  in  a 
fluid,  as  in  water  or  air ;  to  keep  afloat ;  —  with  up. 

2.  To  support  or  sustain ;  to  preserve  from  sinking 
into  ruin  or  despondency. 

Those  old  prejudices,  which  buoy  up  the  ponderous  mass  of 
his  nobility,  wealth,  and  title.  Burke. 

3.  To  fix  buoys  to ;  to  mark  by  a  buoy  or  by  buoys ; 
as,  to  buoy  an  anchor  ;  to  buoy  or  Mioy  off  a  channel. 

Not  one  rock  near  the  surface  was  discovered  which  was  not 
buoyed  by  this  floating  weed.  Darwin. 

Buoy,  V.  i.  To  float ;  to  rise  like  a  buoy.  *'  Rising 
merit  will  buoy  up  at  last."  Pope. 

Buoy'age  (-aj),  re.  Buoys,  taken  collectively ;  a  serieu 
of  buoys,  as  for  the  guidance  of  vessels  into  or  out  of 
port ;  the  providing  of  buoys. 

Buoy'ance  (-ans),  n.    Buoyancy,     [i?.] 

Buoy'an-cy  (-an-sy ),  n. ;  pi.  Buoyancies  (-sTz).  1.  The 
property  of  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  or  in  a 
fluid,  as  in  the  atmosphere ;  specific  lightness,  which  is 
inversely  as  the  weight  compared  with  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  water. 

2.  (Physics)  The  upward  pressure  exerted  upon  a 
fioating  body  by  a  fiuid,  which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  body ;  hence,  also,  the  weight  of  a  floating  body,  as 
measured  by  the  volume  of  fiuid  displaced. 

Such  are  the  buoyancies  or  displacements  of  the  different 
classes  of  her  majesty's  ships.  Eng.  Cyc. 

3.  Cheerfulness ;  vivacity ;  liveliness ;  sprighthness ; 
—  the  opposite  of  heaviness  ;  as,  buoyancy  of  spirits. 

Buoy'ant  (bwoi'ant  or  boi'ont),  a.  [From  Buoy,  v.  t. 
&  i.]  1.  Having  the  quality  of  rising  or  floating  in  a 
fluid ;  tending  lo  rise  or  float ,  as,  iron  is  buoyant  in  mer- 
cury.   ".Buo2/6ireZ  on  the  flood."  Pope. 


2.  Bearing  up,  as  a  fluid ;  sustaining  another  body  by 

being  specifically  heavier. 

The  water  under  me  was  buoyant.  Dryden. 

3.  Light-hearted ;  vivacious  ;  cheerful ;  as,  a  buoyant 
disposition  ;  buoyant  spirits.  —  Buoy'ant-ly,  adv. 

Bu-pres'ti-dan  (bii-pr6s'ti-dan),  n.  [L.  bupreslis,  Gr. 
Pou7rpi)<rTis,    a    poisonous 

beetle,  which,  being  eaten    tj,  f-^gg^  ~n.   y  % 

by    cattle    in   the    grass,       ^        <^»     ^  Jf  -. 

caused  them  to  swell  up 
and  die  ;  ^oCs  ox,  cow  -j- 
vprjSeiv  to  blow  up,  swell 
out.]  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  a 
tribe  of  beetles,  of  the  ge- 
nus Buprestis  and  allied 
genera,  usually  with  bril- 
liant metallic  colors.  The 
larvss  are  usually  borers 
in  timber,  or  beneath  bark, 

IfLnl^^rHltr''^  <^^-  oOne  of  the  Buprestidans"(B«. 
structive  to  trees.  p,.,,tis   Virgimca).     Nat.  size. 

Bur,    Burr    (bflr),     n.      6  Larva  of  Chrysobothris. 
[OE.  burre  burdock;   cf. 

Dan.  borre,  OSw.  borra,  burdock,  thistle ;  perh.  akin  to 
E.  bristle  (burr-  for  btirz-),  or  perh.  to  F.  bourre  hair, 
wool,  stuff ;  also,  according  to  Cotgrave,  "  the  dovme, 
or  hairie  coat,  wherewith  divers  herbes,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  are  covered,"  fr.  L.  burrae  trifles,  LL.  reburrus 
rough.]  1.  (Bot.)  Any  rough  or  prickly  envelope  of  the 
seeds  of  plants,  whether  a  pericarp,  a  persistent  calyx, 
or  an  involucre,  as  of  the  chestnut  and  burdock.  Also, 
any  weed  which  bears  burs. 

Amongst  ruds  burs  and  thistles.  MUton. 

Bur  and  brake  and  brier.  Tennysoru 

2.  The  thin  ridge  left  by  a  tool  in  cutting  or  shaping 
metal.     See  Buek,  re.,  2. 

3.  A  ring  of  iron  on  a  lance  or  spear.    See  Bubs,  ».,  4. 

4.  The  lobe  of  the  ear.     See  Burr,  n.,  5. 

5.  The  sweetbread. 

6.  Aclinkei";  a  partially  vitrified  brick. 

7.  (Mech.)  (a)  A  small  circular  saw.  (6)  A  tiFiKngular 
chiseL  (c)  A  drill  with  a  serrated  head  larger  than  the 
shank ;  —  used  by  dentists. 

8.  [Cf.  Gael,  borr,  borra,  a  knob,  bunch.]  (Zo'ol.)  The 
round  knob  of  an  antler  next  to  a  deer's  head.  [Com- 
monly virritten  burr.] 

BtiT  oaii  (Bot.),  a  useful  and  ornamental  species  of  oat 
(Quercus  macrocarpa)  with  ovoid  acorns  inclosed  in  deep 
cups  imbricated  with  pointed  scales.  It  grows  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  United  States,  and  its  wood  is  tough, 
close-grained,  and  durable. —  Bur  reed  (Bot.),  a  plant  or 
the  genus  Sparganium,  having  long  ribbonlike  leaves. 

Bur'bolt' (-bolt'),  re.    Abirdbolt.     [Obs.]  Ford. 

Bui1)0t  (bflr'bot),  re.  [F.  barbate,  fr.  barbe  beard- 
See  1st  Barb.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  fresh-water  fish  of  the  genus 
Lota,  having  on  the  nose  two  very  small  barbels,  and  « 
larger  one  on  the  chin.     [Written  also  burbolt.] 


Burbot  of  Europe  (.Lota  vulgaris). 

1^°'  The  fish  is  also  called  aa  eelpout  or  ling,  and  is 
allied  to  the  codfish.  The  Lota  vulgaris  is  a  common 
European  species.  An  American  si)ecies  (L.  maculosa)  is 
found  in  New  England,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  farther 
north. 

Bur'de-lals'  (bOr'de-la'),  re.  [F.  bourdelais,  prob.  fr. 
bordelais.    See  Boedblais  J    A  sort  of  grape.    Johnson. 

Bur'den  (bfir'd'n),  re.  [Written  also  jMrtAere.]  [OE. 
burden,  burthen,  birthen,  birden,  AS.  byrSen ;  akin  t« 
Icel.  byrdi,  Dan.  byrde,  Sw.  b'orda,  G.  burde,  OHG.  burdi, 
Goth,  baurpei,  fr.  the  root  of  E.  bear,  AS.  berar^,  Goth, 
bairan.  V92.  See  1st  Beab.]  1.  That  which  is  borne 
or  carried ;  a  load. 

Plants  with  goodly  burden  bowing.  Shak, 

2.  That  which  is  borne  with  labor  or  difficulty ;  that 
which  is  grievous,  wearisome,  or  oppressive. 

Deaf,  giddy,  helpless,  left  alone, 

To  all  my  friends  a  burden  grown,  Swifti. 

3.  The  capacity  of  a  vessel,  or  the  weight  of  cargo  that 
she  will  carry ;  as,  a  ship  of  a  hundred  tons  burden. 

4.  (Mining)  The  tops  or  heads  of  stream-work  which 
lie  over  the  stream  of  tin. 

5.  (Metal.)  The  proportion  of  ore  and  flux  to  fuel,  in 
the  charge  of  a  blast  furnace.  Paymond. 

6.  A  fixed  quantity  of  certain  commodities  j  as,  a  bur- 
den of  gad  steel,  120  pounds. 

7.  A  birth.     [Obs.  &  P.]  Shak. 

Beast  of  burden,  an  animal  employed  in  carrying  bur- 
dens. —  Burden  of  proof  [L.  onus  probandi]  (Laic),  the 
duty  of  proving  a  particular  position  in  a  court  of  law,  a 
failure  in  the  performance  of  which  duty  calls  for  judg- 
ment against  the  party  on  whom  the  duty  is  imposed. 

SjTi.  —  Burden,  Load.  A  burden  is,  in  the  literal 
sense,  a  weight  to  be  borne ;  a  load  is  something  laid 
upon  us  to  be  carried.  Hence,  when  used  figurafively, 
there  is  usually  a  difference  between  the  two  words.  Our 
burdens  may  be  of  such  a  nature  that  we  feel  bound  to 
bear  them  cheerfully  or  without  complaint.  They  may 
arise  from  the  nature  of  our  situation ;  the^  may  be  allot- 
ments of  Providence ;  they  may  be  the  consequences  of 
our  errors.  What  is  cast  upon  us,  as  a  load,  we  commonly 
carry  with  greater  reluctance  or  sense  of  oppression. 
Men  often  find  the  charge  of  their  own  families  to  be  a 
burden  ;  but  if  to  this  be  added  a  load  of  care  for  others, 
the  pressure  is  usually  severe  and  irksome. 

Bur'den,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Burdened  (-d'nd)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Burdening  (-d'n-ing).]  1.  To  encumber 
with  weight  (literal  or  figurative) ;  to  lay  a  heavy  load 
upon ;  to  load. 

I  mean  not  that  oJ'her  men  be  eased,  and  ye  burdened. 

2  Cor.  viii.  la 


ale,  senate,   c&re,   am,    arm.   ask,   final,   ^U;     eve,   event,   6nd,   fern,   recent;     ice,   idea,   ai;     old,   6bey,   6rb,   5dd; 


BURDEN 

2.  To  oppress  with  anything  grievous  or  trying ;  to 
overload  ;  as,  to  burden  a  nation  with  taxes. 

My  burdened  heart  would  break.  Sfiak'. 

3.  To  impose,  as  a  load  or  burden ;  to  lay  or  place  as 
a  burden  (something  heavy  or  objectionable).     IS.'] 

It  is  absurd  to  burden  this  act  on  Cromwell.   Coleridge. 

Syn.  — Toload;  encumber;  overload;  oppress. 

Bnr'den  (bfir'd'n),  n.  [OE.  burdoun  the  bass  in  music, 
P.  bourdon  ;  cf.  LL.  burdo  drone,  a  long  organ  pipe,  a  staff, 
a  mule.  Prob.  of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  Boukdon.]  1.  The 
verse  repeated  in  a  song,  or  the  return  of  tlie  theme  at 
the  end  of  each  stanza ;  the  chorus  ;  refrain.  Hence : 
That  which  is  often  repeated  or  which  is  dwelt  upon  ; 
the  main  topic  ;  as,  the  burden  of  a  prayer. 

I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden.  S?iak: 

2.  The  drone  of  a  bagpipe.  Ruddiman. 

Bur'den,  n.   [See  Bukdon.]  A  club.   [Ofo.]   Spenser. 

Bur'den-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  loads ;  an  oppressor. 

Bur'den-ous  (-us),  a.  Burdensome.  [06i.]  "  Bur- 
denous  taxations."  Shak. 

Bur'dea-some   (bQr'd'n-siim),   a.      Grievous   to   be 
borne  ;  causing  uneasiness  or  fatigue ;  oppressive. 
Tlie  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude 
So  burdensome.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Heavy  ;  weighty  ;  cumbersome  ;  onerous  ; 
grievous ;  oppressive  ;  troublesome. 

— Bur'den-some-ly,  adv.  —  Biir'den-some-ness, «. 

Bur'dock  (bflr'dSk),  n.  \_Bur  -\-  dock  the  plant.] 
{Bot. )  A  genus  of  coarse  biennial  herbs  {Lappa),  bear- 
ing small  burs  which  adhere  tenaciously  to  clothes,  or  to 
the  fur  or  wool  of  animals. 

11^°°  The  common  burdock  is  the  Lappa  officinalis. 

Bur'don  (bQr'diin),  n.  [See  BotmDON.]  A  pilgrim's 
staff.     [Written  also  burden.~\  Rom.  of  R. 

Bu'reau  (bu'ro  or  biS-ro' ;  277),  re. ;  pi.  E.  Bureaus 
(-roz),  F.  Bureaux  (bu-rS').  [F.  bureau  a  writing  table, 
desk,  office,  OF.,  drugget,  with  which  a  writing  table  wfs 
often  covered,  equiv.  to  F.  bure,  and  fr.  OP.  buire  dark 
brown,  the  stuff  being  named  from  its  color,  fr.  L.  burrus 
red,  fr.  Gr.  iruppos  flame-colored,  prob.  fr.  jrup  fire.  See 
FiKE,  71.,  and  cf.  Bokel,  re.]  1.  Originally,  a  desk  or 
writing  table  with  drawers  for  papers.  Swift. 

2.  The  place  where  such  a  bureau  is  used ;  an  office 
where  business  requiring  writing  is  transacted. 

3.  Hence  :  A  department  of  public  business  requiring 
a  force  of  clerks ;  the  body  of  officials  in  a  department 
who  labor  imder  the  direction  of  a  chief. 

(J^"  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  highest  depart- 
ments, in  most  comitries,  have  the  name  oi  bureaux ;  as, 
tlie  Bureau  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  Eng- 
land and  America,  the  term  is  confined  to  inferior  and 
Bubordmate  departments :  as,  the  "  Pension  Bureau,"  a, 
Bubdepartment  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
[  U.  <S.J  In  Spanish,  bureo  denotes  a  court  of  justice  for 
the  trial  of  persons  belonging  to  the  king's  household. 

4.  A  chest  of  drawers  for  clothes,  especially  when 
made  as  an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture.     [i7.  S.] 

Borean  system.  See  Bueeauckact.  —  Borean  Veritas,  an 
institution,  in  the  interest  of  maritime  underwriters,  for 
the  survey  and  rating  of  vessels  all  over  the  world.  It 
was  founded  in  Belgium  in  1823,  removed  to  Paris  in  1830, 
and  reestablished  in  Brussels  in  1870. 

Bn-reau'cra-cy  (bfi-ro'kra-sj),  n.  {^Bureau  -f-  Gr. 
Kparelv  to  be  strong,  to  govern,  Kparo;  strength :  cf.  F. 
bureaucratic.']  1.  A  system  of  carrying  on  the  business 
of  government  by  means  of  departments  or  bureaus,  each 
under  the  control  of  a  chief,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
system  in  which  the  officers  of  government  have  an  asso- 
ciated authority  and  responsibUity  ;  also,  government 
conducted  on  this  system. 

2.  Government  officials,  collectively. 

Bu-reau'crat  (biS-rotrSt),  re.  An  official  of  a  bu- 
reau ;  esp.  an  official  confirmed  in  a  narrow  and  arbitrary 
routine.  _  C  Kingsley. 

Bu'reau-crat'ic  (bu'ro-krat'ik), )  a.     [Cf.  P.  bureau- 

Bu'reau-crat'ic-al  (-krSt'I-kal),  )  cratique.]  Of,  re- 
lating to,  or  resembling,  a  bureaucracy. 

Bu-reau'cra-tlst  (bu-ro'kra-tist),  re.  An  advocate  for, 
or  supporter  of,  bureaucracy. 

Bur'el  (biir'el),  re.  &  a.     Same  as  BoEREL. 

i|  Bu-rette'  (bu-rSf),  re.  [P.,  can,  cruet,  dim.  of  buire 
flagon.]  (Chem.)  An  apparatus  for  delivering  measured 
quantities  of  liquid  or  for  measuring  the  quantity  of 
liquid  or  gas  received  or  discharged.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  graduated  glass  tube,  usually  furnished  with  a 
small  aperture  and  stopcock. 

Bur'  flsh'  (bflr'  fish').  {Zo'ol.)  A  spinose,  plectognath 
fish  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  (esp.  Chilo- 
mycterus  geometricus) 
having  the  power  of 
distending  its  body 
with  water  or  air,  so  as 
to  resemble  a  chestmit 
bur  ;  —  called  also  ball 
fish,  balloon  fish,  and 
swellfish. 

Burg(barg),re.  [AS. 
burh,  burg,  cf.  LL.  burgus. 
fortified  town.    [_Obs.] 

2.  A  borough.     \_Eng.']    See  1st  Borough. 

Bnrg'age  (-aj),  re.     [Prom  Burg  :   cf.  F.  „  ^  , 

Uj.  burgagium.]  (Eng.  Law)  A  tenure  by  which  houses 
or  lands  are  held  of  the  king  or  other  lord  of  a  borough 
or  city,  at  a  certain  yearly  rent,  or  by  services  relating 
to  trade  or  handicraft.  Burrill. 

Bur'gall  (bflr'gal),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  A  small  marine  fish; 
—  also  called  cunner. 

Bur'ga-mot  (bflr'ga^mSt),  re.     See  Bergamot. 

Bur'ga-aet  (bQr'ga-net),  re.     See  Buegonet. 

Bur'gee  (bfir'je),  re.     1.  A  kind  of  small  coal. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  swallow-tailed  flag  ;  a  distinguisliing  pen- 
nant, used  by  cutters,  yachts,  and  merchant  vessels. 

BuT-geols'  (bQr-jois'),  n.    (Print.)  See  1st  Bourgeois. 
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Bur  Fish  {Chilomycterus  geometri- 
cus).   (}i) 

See  1st  Borough.]     1.  A 


II  Bur-geols'  (bd8r-zhwa'),  re.  A  burgess ;  a  citizen. 
See  2d  Bourgeois.     [/?.]  Addi.ton. 

Bur'geon  (bflr'juu),  v.  i.    To  bud.    See  Bourgeon. 

Bur'gess  (bar'jes),  re.  [OE.  burgeis,  OF.  burgeis,  fr. 
burc  fortified  town,  town,  P.  bourg  village,  fr.  LL.  bur- 
gus fort,  city ;  from  the  German ;  cf.  MHG.  burc,  G. 
burg.  See  1st  Borough,  and  cf.  2d  Bourgeois.]  1.  An 
inhabitant  of  a  borough  or  walled  town,  or  one  who  pos- 
sesses a  tenement  therein;  a  citizen  or  freeman  of  a 
borough.  Black-stone. 


"  A  burgess  of  a  borough  corresponds  with  a  citi- 
zen of  a  city. ' '  Bun-ill. 

2.  One  who  represents  a  borough  in  Parliament. 

3.  A  magistrate  of  a  borougli. 

4.  An  inliabitant  of  a  Scotch  burgh  qualified  to  vote 
for  municipal  officers. 

dt^""  Before  the  Revolution,  the  representatives  in  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  were  called 
burgesses ;  they  are  now  called  delegates. 

Burgess  oath.    See  Burgher,  2. 

Bur'gess-Ship  (bQr'j6s-shTp),  n.  The  state  or  privi- 
lege of  a  burgess.  Sottth. 

Burg'grave  (bflrg'grav),  n.  [G.  burggraf;  burg  for- 
tress +  graf  count :  cf.  D.  burggraaf,  F.  burgrave.  See 
Maegeave.]  {Germany)  Originally,  one  appointed  to 
tlie  command  of  a  burg  (fortress  or  castle) ;  but  the  title 
afterward  became  hereditary,  with  a  domain  attached. 

Burgh  (bQrg;  Scot,  bilr'ro),  re.  [OE.  See  Bueg.] 
A  borough  or  incorporated  town,  especially,  one  in  Scot- 
land.    See  BoEOUGH. 

Borgh'al  (bflrg'al),  a.     Belonging  to  a  burgh. 

Burgh'bOte'  (-bof),  «.  IBurgh  -j-  bote.]  {Old  Law) 
A  contribution  toward  the  building  or  repairing  of  cas- 
tles or  walls  for  the  defense  of  a  city  or  town. 

Burgh'brecll'  (-brech'),  re.  IBurgh  -f  P.  briche, 
equiv.  to  E.  breach.]  {AS.  Law)  The  offense  of  viola- 
ting the  pledge  given  by  every  inhabitant  of  a  tithing  to 
keep  the  peace ;  breach  of  the  peace.  Burrill. 

Burgh'er  (bOrg'er),  re.  [Prom  burgh;  akin  to  D. 
burger,  G.  burger,  Dan.  borger,  Sw.  borgare.   SeeBuEGH.] 

1.  A  freeman  of  a  burgh  or  borough,  entitled  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  place ;  any  inhabitant  of  a  borough. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  member  of  that  party,  among  the 
Scotch  seceders,  which  asserted  the  lawfulness  of  the 
burgess  oath  (in  which  burgesses  profess  "  the  true  re- 
ligion professed  vrithin  the  realm  "),  the  opposite  party 
being  called  antiburghers. 

^^  These  parties  arose  among  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland,  in  1747,  and  in  1820  reunited  under  the  name  of 
the  "United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church." 

Burgh'er-mas'ter  (-mas'ter),re.     See  Buegomaster. 

Burgh'er-sblp  (-ship),  re.  The  state  or  privileges  of 
a  burgher. 

Burgh'mas'ter  (-mas/ter),  n.     1.  A  burgomaster. 

2.  {3fining)  An  officer  who  directs  and  lays  out  the 
meres  or  boundaries  for  the  workmen ;  —  called  also 
bailiff,  and  barmaster.     lEng.] 

Burgh'mote'  (-mot'),  re.  {AS.  Law)  \_Burgh  +  mote 
meeting.]  A  court  or  meeting  of  a  burgh  or  borough; 
a  borough  court  held  three  times  yearly. 

Bur'glar  (bfir'gler),  n.  [OF.  burg  town,  F.  bourg,  fr. 
LL.  burgus  (of  German  origin)  -f  OF.  lere  thief,  fr.  L. 
latro.  See  Borough,  and  Labcent.]  {Law)  One  guilty 
of  the  crime  of  burglary. 

Burglar  alarm,  a  device  for  giving  alarm  if  a  door  or 
window  is  opened  from  without. 

Bur'glar-er  (bflr'gler-er),  re.     A  burglar.     [Obs.] 

Bur-gla'rl-OUS  (bflr-gla'rT-iis),  a.  Pertaining  to  bur- 
glary ;  constituting  the  crime  of  burglary. 

To  come  down  a  chimney  is  held  a  burglarious  entry. 

Blackstone. 

Bur-gla'rl-OUS-ly,  adv.  With  an  intent  to  commit 
burglary ;  in  the  manner  of  a  burglar.  Blackstone. 

Bur'gla-ry  (bfir'gla^ry),  re.  /  pi.  Burglaries  (-rTz). 
[Fr.  Burglar  ;  cf.  LL.  burglaria.]  {Law)  Breaking  and 
entering  the  dwelling  house  of  another,  in  the  nighttime, 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  therein,  whether  the  felo- 
nious purpose  be  accomplished  or  not.  Wha7-ion.  Burrill. 

f^^  By  statute  law  in  some  of  the  United  States,  bur- 

ary  includes  the  breaking  with  felonious  intent  .into  a 


house  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  into  other  buildings 
than  dweUing  houses,     va:'         '  —  ^^  -  ------ 

established. 


than  dwelling  houses,     various  degrees  of  the  crime  are 


Bur'go-mas'ter  (bflr'go-mas'ter),  re.  [D.  burgemees- 
ter ;  burg  borough  -]-  meester  master;  akin  to  6.  burge- 
meister,  bilrgermeister.    See  1st  Borough,  and  Master.] 

1.  A  chief  magistrate  of  a  municipal  town  in  Holland, 
Flanders,  and  Germany,  corresponding  to  mayor  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States ;  a  burghmaster. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  An  aquatic  bird,  the  glaucous  guU  {Larus 
glaucus),  common  in  arctic  regions. 

Bur'gO-net  (-ngt),  n.  [P.  bourguignotte,  because  the 
Burgundians,  P.  Bourguignons,  first  used  it.]  A  kind  of 
helmet.     [Written  also  burganet.]  Shak. 

Bur'gOO  (bGr'goo),  re.  [Prov.  E.  burgood  yeast,  perh. 
fr.  W.  burym  yeast  -j-  cawl  cabbage,  gruel.]  A  kind  of 
oatmeal  pudding,  or  thick  gruel,  used  by  seamen.  [Writ- 
ten also  bur  gout.] 

Bur'grass'  (-gras'),  re.  {Bot.)  Grass  of  the  genus  Cen- 
chrus,  growing  in  sand,  and  having  burs  for  fruit. 

Bur'grave  (-grav),  re.     [P.]     See  BuEGGRAVE. 

Bur'gun-dy  (bflr'gQn-dy),  re.  1.  An  old  province  of 
Prance  (in  the  eastern  central  part). 

2.  A  richly  flavored  wine,  mostly  red,  made  in  Bur- 
gundy, France. 

Burgundy  pitch,  a  resinous  substance  prepared  from 
the  exudation  of  the  Norway  spruce  {Abies  excelsa)  by 
melting  in  liot  water  and  straining  through  cloth.  The 
genuine  Burgundy  pitch,  supposed  to  have  been  first  pre- 
pared in  Burgundy,  is  rare,  but  tliere  are  many  imita- 
tions. It  lias  a  yellowisli  brown  color,  is  translucent  and 
hard,  but  viscous.    It  is  used  in  medicinal  plasters. 

Burh  (bOr),  re.     See  BuEG.     [Obs.] 


Burin. 


Burion 


BURLESQUER 

Bnr'hel    }  (bSSrliSl),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  The  wild  Himalayan, 

Burr'hel )      or  blue,  sheep  {Ovis  burrhel). 

Bur'l-al  (b5r'rl-(7l),  n.  [OE.  buriel,  buriels,  grave, 
tomb,  AS.  byrgels,  fr.  byrgan  to  bury,  and  akin  to  OS. 
burgisli  sepulciier.]  1,  A  grave ;  a  tomb ;  a  place  of 
sepulture.     [^Obs.] 

The  erthe  schook,  and  stoones  weren  cloven,  and  biriels  weren 
opened.  IVyclif  [Matt,  xxvii.  SI,  52]. 

2.  The  act  of  burying ;  depositing  a  dead  body  in  the 

eartli,  in  a  tomb  or  vault,  or  in  the  water,  usually  with 

attendant  ceremonies ;  sepulture  ;  interment.     "  To  give 

a,  public  burial."  Shak. 

Now  to  glorious  burial  slowly  borne.        Tennyson. 

Burial  case,  a  form  of  coffin,  usually  of  iron,  made  to 
close  air-tight,  for  the  preservation  of  a  dead  body.  — 
Burial  ground,  a  piece  of  ground  selected  and  set  apart 
for  a  place  of  burials,  and  consecrated  to  sucli  use  by  re- 
ligious ceremonies.  —Burial  place,  any  place  where  buri- 
als are  made.  —  Burial  service,  (ii)  Tlie  religious  service 
performed  at  the  interment  of  tlie  dead ;  a  funeral  service. 
(0)  That  portion  of  a  liturgy  which  is  read  at  an  inter- 
ment ;  as,  the  Englisli  burial  service. 

Syn.  —  Sepulture ;  interment ;  inhumation. 

Bur'l-er  (bSr'ri-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  buries. 

Till  the  buriers  have  buried  it.      JSzek.  xxxix.  15. 

And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead.  Shak. 

Bu'rln  (bu'rin),  re.  [P.  burin,  cf.  It.  burino,  bulino  ; 
prob.  from  OHG.  bora  borer,  boron  to  bore,  G.  bohren. 
See  1st  Bore.]  1.  The  cutting  tool  of  an  engraver  on 
metal,  used  in  line 
engraving.  It  is  made 
of  tempered  steel,  ^ 
one  end  being  ground 
off  obliquely  so  as 
to  produce  a  sharp 
point,  and  the  other  end  inserted  in  a  handle ;  a  graver  ; 
also,  the  similarly  shaped  tool  used  by  workers  in  marble. 

2.  The  manner  or  style  of  execution  of  an  engraver ; 
as,  a  soft  burin;  a  brilliant  burin. 

Bu'rln-lst,  re.  One  who  works 
with  the  burin.        For.  Quart.  Rev. 

Bu'rl-on  (bu'ri-5n),  re.  {Zo'ol.) 
The  red-breasted  house  sparrow  of 
California  {Carpodacus  frontalis) ; 
—  called  also  crimson-fronted  bidl- 
finch.    [Written  also  burrion.] 

Burke  (bflrk),  v.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Burked  (bUrkt)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Burking.]  [From  one  Burke  of 
Edinburgh,  who  committed  the 
crime  in  1829.]  1.  To  murder  by 
suffocation,  or  so  as  to  produce 
few  marks  of  violence,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  body  to  be  sold 
for  dissection. 

2.  To  dispose  of  quietly  or  indirectly ;  to  suppress  ;  to 
smother ;  to  shelve  ;  as,  to  burke  a  parliamentary  ques- 
tion. 

The  court  could  not  burke  an  inquiry,  supported  by  such  a 
mass  of  affidavits.  t.  Reade. 

Burk'lsm  (-Tz'm),  re.  The  practice  of  killing  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  their  bodies  for  dissection. 

Burl  (bflrl),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  Burled  (biJrld);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Burling.]  [OE.  burle  stuffing,  or  a  knot  in 
cloth ;  cf .  F.  bourlet,  bourrelet,  OF.  bourel,  a  wreath  or 
a  roll  of  cloth,  linen,  or  leather,  stuffed  with  flocks, 
etc.,  dim.  of  fiourre.  V92.  See  Bur.]  To  dress  or  fin- 
ish up  (cloth) ;  to  pick  knots,  burs,  loose  threads,  etc., 
from,  as  in  finishing  cloth. 

Burling  iron,  a  peculiar  kind  of  nippers  or  tweezers 
used  in  burling  woolen  cloth. 

Burl,  re.  1.  A  knot  or  lump  in  thread  or  cloth. 

2.  An  overgrown  knot,  or  an  excrescence,  on  a  tree ; 
also,  veneer  made  from  such  excrescences. 

Burlap  (bflr'Iap),  re.  A  coarse  fabric,  made  of  jute 
or  hemp,  used  for  bagging  ;  also,  a  finer  variety  of  similar 
material,  used  for  curtains,  etc.    [Written  also  bii7-laps.] 

Burl'er  (bflrl'er),  n.     One  who  burls  or  dresses  cloth. 

Bur-les4ue'  (bflr-lgsk'),  a.  [P.  burlesque,  fr.  It.  bur- 
lesco,  fr.  t-urla  jest,  mockery,  perh.  for  bun-ida,  dim.  of 
L.  burrae  trifles.  See  Bur.]  Tending  to  excite  laughter 
or  contempt  by  extravagant  images,  or  by  a  contrast 
between  the  subject  and  the  manner  of  treating  it,  as 
when  a  trifling  subject  is  treated  with  mock  gravity; 
jocular ;  ironical. 

It  is  a  dispute  among  the  critics,  whether  burlesque  poetry 
runs  best  in  heroic  verse,  like  that  of  the  iJispensary,  or  in  dog- 
gerel, like  that  of  Hudibras.  Addison. 

Bur-Iesque'  (bfir-lSsk'),  n.  1.  Ludicrous  representa- 
tion ;  exaggerated  parody ;  grotesque  satire. 

Burlesque  is  therefore  of  two  kinds  ;  the  first  represents  mean 
persons  in  the  accouterments  of  heroes,  the  otlicr  describes 
great  persons  acting  and  speaking  like  the  basest  amontr  the 
people.  Addison. 

2.  An  ironical  or  satirical  composition  intended  to 
excite  laughter,  or  to  ridicule  anything. 

The  dull  burlesque  appeared  with  impudence, 

And  pleased  by  novelty  in  spite  oJ  sense.  Dri/den. 

3.  A  ludicrous  imitation;  a  caricature  ;  a  travesty;  a 
gross  perversion. 

Wlio  is  it  tliat  admires,  and  from  the  heart  is  attached  to.  na- 
tional representative  assemblies,  but  must  turn  witli  horror  and 
disgust  from  such  a  profane  burlesque  and  abominable  perver- 
sion of  that  sacred  institute  ?  Burke. 

Syn.  — Mockery ;  farce;  travesty;  mimicry. 

Bnr-Iesque'  (bUr-lSsk'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  ;;.  p.  Bur- 
lesqued (-ISskf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Burlesquing  (-ISsk'- 
Tug).]  To  ridicule,  or  to  make  ludicrous  by  grotesqiu 
representation  in  action  or  in  language. 

They  burlesqued  the  prophet  Jeremiah's  words,  and  turned 
the  expression  he  used  into  ridicule.  Stillina/leei. 

Bur-lesque',  r.  i.    To  employ  burlesque. 
Bur-les'quer  (bflr-IEs'ker),  re.     One  who  burlesques. 
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II  Bnr-Iet'ta  (bQr-lSt'ta),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  hiirla  mock- 
ery. See  Burlesque,  a.]  [JMus.)  A  comic  operetta  ;  a 
musical  farce.  Byron. 

Bur'll-ness  (bflr'lT-nes),  n.    Quality  of  being  bui-Iy. 

Bur'ly  (bflr'Iy),  a.  [OE.  burlich  great,  strong,  excel- 
lent ;  cf.  OHG.  burllh  excellent  (c£.  Bourgeon),  or  Gael. 
&  Ir.  iorr,  borra,  bunch,  greatness.]  1.  Having  a  large, 
strong,  or  gross  body  ;  stout ;  lusty ;  —  now  used  chiefly 
of  human  beings,  but  formerly  of  animals,  in  the  sense  of 
stately  or  beautiful,  and  of  inanimate  things  that  were 
huge  and  bulky.    ^^ Burly  sacks."  Drayton. 

In  his  latter  days,  with   overliberal  diet,  [he  was]  somewhat 

corpulent  and  bu'rlji.  &ir  T.  More. 

Burly  and  big,  and  studious  of  his  ease.       Cowper. 

2.  Coarse  and  rough  ;  boisterous. 

It  was  the  orator's  own  bwl{/  way  of  nonsense.    Cowley. 

Bur'man  (bQr'mon),  n. ; pi.  BuRHANS  (-mnnz).  ["The 
softened  modern  M'yan-ma,  M'yu-ma  [native  name],  is 
the  source  of  the  European  corruption  Burma."  Bal- 
four.^ {Ethnol.)  A  member  of  the  Burman  family,  one 
of  the  four  great  families  inliabiting  Burmah ;  also,  some- 
times, any  inhabitant  of  Burmah  ;  a  Burmese.  ^  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Burmans  or  to  Burmah. 

Bur'  mar'1-gold  (mSr'i-gold).     See  Beggar's  ticks. 

Bur'mese'  (bQr'mez'  or  -mes'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Burmah,  or  its  inhabitants.  —  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native 
or  the  natives  of  Burmai.  Also  (si7ig.),  the  language  of 
the  Burmans. 

Bum  (bfirn),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Burned  (bflrnd)  or 
Burnt  (bflrnt);  ^.  pr.  &  t;ft.  m.  Burning.]  [OE  bernen, 
brennen,  v.  t.,  early  confused  with  beornen,  birnen,  v.  i., 
AS.  bseman,  bernan.,  v.  t.,  biman,  v.  i.  ;  akin  to  OS. 
brinnan,  OFries.  bama,  berna,  OHG.  brinnan,  brennan, 
a.  brennen,  OD.  bernen,  D.  branden,  Dan.  brsende,  Sw. 
branna,  brinna,  Icel.  brennn,  Goth,  brinnan,  branrtjan 
(in  comp.),  and  possibly  to  E.  fervent.']  1.  To  consume 
with  fire ;  to  reduce  to  ashes  by  the  action  of  heat  or  fire  ; 
—  frequently  intensified  by  up:  as,  to  burn  up  wood. 
"  We  '11  burn  his  body  in  the  holy  place."  Shak. 

2.  To  injure  by  fire  or  heat ;  to  change  destructi  vely 
some  property  or  properties  of,  by  undue  exposure  to 
fire  or  heat ;  to  scorch  ;  to  scald ;  to  blister ;  to  singe  ; 
to  char ;  to  sear ;  as,  to  burn  steel  m  forging ;  to  bum 
one's  face  in  the  sun  ;  the  sun  burns  the  grass. 

3.  To  perfect  or  improve  by  fire  or  heat ;  to  submit 
to  the  action  of  fire  or  heat  for  some  economic  purpose  ; 
to  destroy  or  change  some  property  or  properties  of,  by 
exposure  to  fire  or  heat  in  due  degree  for  obtaining  a  de- 
sired residuum,  product,  or  effect ;  to  bake;  as,  to  burn 
clay  in  making  bricks  or  pottery ;  to  burn  wood  so  as  to 
produce  charcoal ;  to  burn  limestone  for  the  lime. 

4.  To  make  or  produce,  as  an  effect  or  result,  by  the 
application  of  fire  or  heat ;  as,  to  bum  a  hole ;  to  bum 
charcoal ;  to  btirti  letters  into  a  block. 

5.  To  consume,  injure,  or  change  the  condition  of,  as 
U  by  action  of  fire  or  heat ;  to  affect  as  fire  or  heat  does ; 
as,  to  burn  the  mouth  with  pepper. 

This  tyrant  fever  6ur7i5  me  up.  Shak. 

This  dry  sorrow  bunis  up  all  my  tears.         Dryden. 

When  the  cold  north  wind  bloweth,  ...  it  devoureth  the 

mountains,  and  burnetii  the  wilderness,  and   consumeth  the 

grass  as  fire.  Ecclus.  xliii.  20.  21. 

6.  {Surg.)  To  apply  a  cautery  to;  to  cauterize. 

7.  (Chem.)  To  cause  to  combine  with  oxygen  or  other 
active  agent,  with  evolution  of  heat ;  to  consume ;  to 
oxidize ;  as,  a  man  burns  a  certain  amount  of  carbon 
at  each  respiration  ;  to  burn  iron  in  oxygen. 

To  bam.  To  bum  together,  as  two  surfaces  of  metal 
(Engin.),  to  fuse  and  unite  them  by  pouring  over  them  a 
quantity  of  the  same  metal  in  a  liquid  state.  —  To  bum  a 
bowl  (Game  of  Bowls),  to  displace  it  accidentally,  the 
bowl  so  displaced  being  said  to  be  burned.  — To  bum  day- 
light, to  light  candles  before  it  is  dark  ;  to  waste  time  ; 
to  perform  superfluous  actions.  Shak.  —  To  burn  one's 
fingers,  to  get  one's  self  into  unexpected  trouble,  as  by 
interfering  in  the  concerns  of  others,  speculation,  etc.  — 
To  bum  out,  to  destroy  or  obliterate  by  burning.  "  Must 
you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes  ?  "  Shak.  — 
To  be  burned  out,  to  suffer  loss  by  fire,  as  the  burning  of 
one's  house,  store,  or  shop,  with  the  contents.  —  To  bum 
up.  To  burn  down,  to  bum  entirely. 

Burn,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  on  fire ;  to  flame.  "  The  mount 
burned  with  fire."  Deut.  ix.  15. 

2.  To  suffer  from,  or  be  scorched  by,  an  excess  of  heat. 

Your  meat  doth  bum,  quoth  I.  Shak. 

3.  To  have  a  condition,  quality,  appearance,  sensation, 
or  emotion,  as  if  on  fire  or  excessively  heated ;  to  act 
or  rage  with  destructive  violence  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
lively  emotion  or  strong  desire ;  as,  the  face  bums ;  to 
burn  with  fever. 

Did  not  our  heart  hum  within  us,  while  he  talked  with  us  by 

the  way  ?  Luke  xxiv.  32. 

The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne. 

Burned  on  the  water.  Shah. 

Burning  with  high  hope.  Byron. 

The  groan  still  deepens,  and  the  combat  burns.     Pope. 

The  parching  air 

Bunts  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  Are.    Milton, 

4.  (Chem.)  To  combine  energetically,  with  evolution  of 
aeat ;  as,  copper  bttrns  in  chlorine. 

5.  In  certain  games,  to  approach  near  to  a  concealed 
object  which  is  sought.     [Colloq.] 

To  bora  out,  to  bum  till  the  fuel  is  exhausted.  —  To  bum 
op,  To  burn  down,  to  be  entirely  consumed. 

Bum,  n.  1.  A  hurt.  Injury,  or  effect  caused  by  fire  or 
excessive  or  intense  heat. 

2.  The  operation  or  result  of  burning  or  baking,  as  in 
brickmaking ;  as,  they  have  a  good  burn. 

3.  A  disease  in  vegetables.    See  Brand,  n.,  6. 
Bum,  n.     [See  1st  Bourn.]    A  small  stream.    [Scoi.] 
Bum'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Combustible.  Cotgrave. 
Burned  (bfimd),  p.  p.  &  a.    See  Burnt. 

Burned  (bOmd),  p.  p.  Burnished.  [06s.]      Chaucer. 


Bum'er  (bOm'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
bums  or  sets  fire  to  anything. 

2.  The  pjirt  of  a  lamp,  gas  fixture,  etc.,  where  the 
flame  is  produced. 

Bunsen's  burner  (Chem.),  a  kind  of  burner,  invented  by 
Professor  Bunsen  of  Heidelberg,  consisting  of  a  straight 
tube,  four  or  five  inclies  in  length,  having  small  holes  for 
tlie  entrance  of  air  at  the  bottom.  Illuminating  gas  being 
also  admitted  at  the  bottom,  a  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is 
formed  which  burns  at  the  top  mth  a  feebly  luminous 
but  intensely  hot  flame.  —  Argand  burner,  Kose  burner, 
etc.    See  under  Argand,  Rose,  etc. 

Bur'net  (bQr'nSt),  n.  [OE.  bumet  burnet ;  also,  brown- 
ish (the  plant  perh.  being  named  from  its  color),  fr.  F. 
brunet,  dim.  of  brun  brown ;  cf.  OF.  brunete  a  sort  of 
flower.  See  Brunette.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial 
herbs  {Poterium) ;  especially,  P.  Sanguisorba,  the  com- 
mon, or  garden,  burnet. 

Burnet  moth  (Zool.),  in  England,  a  handsome  moth  (Zy- 
g.Tsna  fllipendula),  with  crimson  spots  on  the  wings.  — 
Bumet  saxifrage.  (Boi.)  See  Saxifrage.  —  Canadian  bur- 
net, a  marsh  plant  (Poterium  Canadensis).  ^GjeaA,  bumet, 
Wild  bumet,  Poterium  (or  Sanguisorba)  officinalis. 

Bur'nett-ize  (bQr'net-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  BuB- 
NETTizED (-izd)  ;7). pr.  &  vb.  n.  Burnettizing.]  (Manuf.) 
To  subject  (wood,  fabrics,  etc.)  to  a  process  of  saturation 
in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  to  prevent  decay ;  —  a 
process  invented  by  Sir  William  Burnett. 

Burn'le  (bOr'ni),  n.  [See  4th  Burn.]  A  smaU  brook. 
[Scot.]  Bums. 

Bur'nle-bee'  (-be'),  n.     The  ladybird.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Bum'lng,  a.  1.  That  burns;  being  on  fire;  exces- 
sively hot ;  fiery. 

2.  Consuming;  intense;  inflaming;  exciting;  vehe- 
ment ;  powerful ;  as,  burning  zeal. 

Like  a  young  hound  upon  a  burning  scent.    Dryden. 

Burning  bush  (Bot.),  an  ornamental  shrub  (Euonymus 
atropurp^ireus),  bearing  a  crimson  berry. 

Bum'lng,  n.  The  act  of  consuming  by  fire  or  heat, 
or  of  subjecting  to  the  effect  of  fire  or  heat ;  the  state  of 
being  on  fire  or  excessively  heated. 

Burning  fluid,  any  volatile  illuminating  oil,  as  the  lighter 
petroleums  (naphtha,  benzine),  or  oil  of  turpentine  (cam- 
phine),  but  esp.  a  mixture  of  the  latter  with  alcohol.  — 
Burning  glass,  a  convex  lens  of  considerable  size,  used  for 
producing  an  hitense  heat  by  converging  the  sun's  rays  to 
a  focus.  —  Burning  house  (Metal.),  the  furnace  in  which 
tin  ores  are  calcined,  to  sublime  the  sulphur  and  arsenic 
from  the  pyrites.  Weale.  —  Burning  mirror,  a  concave 
mirror,  or  a  combination  of  plane  mirrors,  used  for  the 
same  purpose  as  a  burning  glass. 

Syn.  —  Combustion  ;  fire  ;  conflagration ;  flame ;  blaze. 

Bur'nlsh  (bQr'nish),  v.  (.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Burnished 
(-nisht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Burnishing.]    [OE.  bumischen, 
bumissen,  bumen,  OF.  burnir,  brunir,  to  make  brown, 
polish,  F.  brunir,  fr.  F.  brun  brown,  fr.  OHG.  brUn  ;  cf. 
MHG.  briunen  to  make  brown,  polish.     See  Brown,  a.] 
To  cause  to  shine  ;  to  make  smooth  and  bright ;  to  pol- 
ish ;    specifically,  to  polish  by  rubbing  with  something 
hard  and  smooth ;  as,  to  burnish  brass  or  paper. 
The  frame  of  burnished  steel,  that  cast  a  glare 
From  far,  and  seemed  to  thaw  the  freezing  air.   Dryden. 
Now  the  village  windows  blaze, 
Burniiihed  by  the  setting  sun.  Cunningham. 

Bnmlslilng  machine,  a  machine  for  smoothing  and  pol- 
ishing by  compression,  as  in  making  paper  collars. 

Bur'nish,  v.  i.  To  shine  forth ;  to  brighten ;  to  be- 
come smooth  and  glossy,  as  from  swelling  or  filling  out ; 
hence,  to  grow  large. 

A  slender  poet  must  have  time  to  grow, 
And  spread  and  burnish  as  his  brothers  do.       Dryden. 
My  thoughts  began  to  burnish,  sprout,  and  swell.     Herbert. 

Bur'nlsh,  n.  The  effect  of  burnishing ;  gloss ;  bright- 
ness ;   luster.  Crashaw. 

Bur'nlsh-er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  burnishes. 

2.  A  tool  with  a  hard,  smooth,  rounded  end  or  sur- 
face, as  of  steel,  ivory,  or 

agate,  used  in  smoothing   |j^ —  mi'S^ 

or  polishing  by  rubbing.    ^^^^^^"^^Sa^^W>^^ 
It  has  a  variety  of  forms  Burnisher. 

adapted  to  special  uses. 

Bur'noose,  Bur'nous  (bflr'noos  or  bfir-noos'),  n.  [Ar. 
burnus  a  kind  of  high-crowned  cap:  cf.  F.  bournous, 
burnous,  Sp.  al-bomoz,  a  sort  of  upper  garment,  with 
a  hood  attached.]  1.  A  cloaklike  garment  and  hood 
woven  in  one  piece,  worn  by  Arabs. 

2.  A  combination  cloak  and  hood  worn  by  women. 

[Variously  written  bournous,  bemouse,  bornous,  etc.] 

Burn'Stlc'kle  (bfim'stTk'k'l),  n.  (Zool.)  A  stickle- 
back (Gasterosteus  aculeatus). 

Burnt  (bflrnt),  p.  p.  &  a.  Consumed  with,  or  as  with, 
fire  ;  scorched  or  dried,  as  with  fire  or  heat ;  baked  or 
hardened  in  the  fire  or  the  sun. 

Burnt  ear,  a  black,  powdery  fungus  which   destroys 

frain.  See  Smut.  —  Burnt  offering,  something  offered  and 
umt  on  an  altar,  as  an  atonement  for  sin  ;  a  sacrifice. 
The  offerings  of  the  Jews  were  a  clean  animal,  as  an  ox,  a 
calf,  a  goat,  or  a  sheep ;  or  some  vegetable  substance,  as 
bread,  or  ears  of  wheat  or  barley.  Called  also  burnt  sac- 
rifice.   [2  Sam.  xxiv.  22.] 

Burr  (bOr),  n.  [See  Bur.]  (Boi.)  1.  A  prickly  seed 
vessel.    See  Bur,  1. 

2.  The  thin  edge  or  ridge  left  by  a  tool  in  cutting  or 
shaping  metal,  as  in  turning,  engraving,  pressing,  etc. ; 
also,  the  rough  neck  left  on  a  buUet  in  casting. 

The  graver,  in  plowing  furrows  in  the  surface  of  the  copper, 
raises  corresponding  ridges  or  burrs.  Tomlinson. 

3.  A  thin  flat  piece  of  metal,  formed  from  a  sheet  by 
punching ;  a  small  washer  put  on  the  end  of  a  rivet  be- 
fore it  is  swaged  down. 

4.  A  broad  iron  ring  on  a  tilting  lance  just  below  the 
gripe,  to  prevent  the  hand  from  slipping. 

5.  The  lobe  or  lap  oi  the  ear. 

6.  [Probably  of  imitative  origin.]  A  guttural  pronun- 
ciation of  the  letter  r,  produced  by  trilling  the  extremity 
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of  the  soft  palate  against  the  back  part  of  the  tongue ; 
rotacism ;  —  often  called  the  Newcastle,  Northumber- 
land, or  Tweedside,  burr. 

7.  The  knot  at  the  bottom  of  an  antler.    See  BuB,  n.,  8. 

Burr  (bfir),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Burred  (bQrd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Burring.]  To  speak  with  a  burr  ;  to  make  a 
hoarse  or  guttural  murmur.  3Irs.  Browning. 

Bur'rel  (bur'rel),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  bnrel  reddish  (cf.  BoB- 
EL,  n.),  or  F.  beurre  butter  pear,  fr.  beurre  butter.  Cf. 
Butter.]  A  sort  of  pear,  called  also  the  red  butter 
pear,  frem  its  smooth,  delicious,  soft  pulp. 

Bur'rel,  n.     Same  as  Boerel. 

Bur'rel  fly  (fli').  [From  its  reddish  color.  See  1st 
BuRREL.]  (Zool.)  The  botfly  or  gadfly  of  cattle  (Hypo- 
derma  bovis).    See  Gadfly. 

Bur'rel  shot'  (bur'rel  sh3t').  [Either  from  annoy- 
ing the  enemy  like  a  burrel  fly,  or,  less  probably,  fr.  F. 
bourreler  to  sting,  torture.]  (Gun.)  A  mixture  of  shot, 
nails,  stones,  pieces  of  old  iron,  etc.,  fired  from  a  cannon 
at  short  range,  in  an  emergency,     [i?.] 

Burr'lng  ma-Chlne'  (bQr'Ing  ma-shen').  A  machine 
for  cleansing  wool  of  burs,  seeds,  and  other  substances. 

Burr'  mlll'stone'  (mtl'ston').    See  Buhrstone. 

Bur'ro  (bur'ro),  n.  [Sp.,aua3S.]  (.ZooZ.)  A  donkey. 
[Southwestern  U.  S.] 

Bur'rock  (bur'rok),  ra.  [Perh.  from  AS.  burg,  burh, 
hill  -)-  -ock.]  A  small  weir  or  dam  in  a  river  to  direct 
the  stream  to  gaps  where  fish  traps  are  placed.     Knight. 

Bur'row  (bur'ro),  n.  [See  1st  Boeouoh.]  1.  An  in- 
corporated town.    See  1st  Borough. 

2.  A  shelter;  esp.  a  hole  in  the  ground  made  by  cer- 
tam  animals,  as  rabbits,  for  shelter  and  habitation. 

3.  (Mining)  A  heap  or  heaps  of  rubbish  or  refuse. 

4.  A  mound.    See  3d  Barrow,  and  Camp,  n.,  5. 
Bur'row,  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.p.  Burrowed  (-rod) ;  p. pr. 

&  vb.  n.  BuBEOWiNG.]  1.  To  excavate  a  hole  to  lodge 
in,  as  in  the  eartli ;  to  lodge  in  a  hole  excavated  in  the 
earth,  as  conies  or  rabbits. 

2.  To  lodge,  or  take  refuge,  in  any  deep  or  concealed 
place ;  to  hide. 

Sir,  this  vermin  of  court  reporters,  when  they  are  forced  into 
day  upon  one  point,  are  sure  to  burrow  in  anotner.  Burke. 

Burrowing  owl  (Zoo!.),  a  small  owl  of  the  western  part 
of  North  America 
(Speotyto  cunicu- 
laria),  which  lives 
in  holes,  often  in 
company  with  the 
prairie  dog. 

Bur'row-er(-er), 

n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  burrows ;  an 
animal  that  makes 
a  hole  under  groimd 
and  lives  in  it. 

Burr'stone',    n. 
See  Buhrstone. 

Burr'y  (bfir'y),  a.  Abounding  in  burs,  or  containing 
burs  ;  resembling  burs  ;  as,  burry  wool. 

II  Bur'sa  (bflr'sa),  n. ;  pi.  Burs^e  (bflr'se).  [L.  See 
BuESE.]  (Anal.)  Any  sac  or  saclike  cavity ;  especially, 
one  of  the  synovial  sacs,  or  small  spaces,  often  lined  with 
synovial  membrane,  interposed  between  tendons  and 
bony  prominences. 

Bur'sal  (bfir'sal),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
bursa  or  to  bursae. 

Bur'sar  (bflr'ser),  n.  [LL.  bursarius,  fr.  bursa  purse. 
See  Burse,  and  cf.  Purser.]  1.  A  treasurer,  or  cash 
keeper ;  a  purser ;  as,  the  bursar  of  a  college,  or  of  a 
monastery. 

2.  A  student  to  whom  a  stipend  or  bursary  is  paid  for 
his  complete  or  partial  support. 

Bur'sar-ship,  n.    The  office  of  a  bursar. 

Bur'sa-ry  (bflr'sa-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  -bies  (-riz).  [LL.  bur- 
saria.  See  Bubsab.]  1.  The  treasury  of  a  college  or 
monastery. 

2.  A  scholarship  or  charitable  foundation  in  a  univer- 
sity, as  in  Scotland ;  a  sum  given  to  enable  a  student  to 
pursue  his  studies.  "  No  woman  of  rank  or  fortune  but 
would  have  a  bursary  in  her  gift."  Southey. 

II  Bursch  (boorsh),  n. ;  pi.  Burschen  (-en).  [G.,  ulti- 
mately fr.  LL.  bursa.  See  Burse.]  A  youth ;  especially, 
a  student  in  a  German  university. 

Burse  (bOrs),  re.  [LL.  bursa,  or  F.  bourse.  See  Bourse, 
and  cf.  Bursch,  Purse.]  1.  A  purse ;  also,  a  vesicle  ;  a 
pod  ;  a  hull.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

2.  A  fund  or  foundation  for  the  maintenance  of  needy 
scholars  in  their  studies ;  also,  the  sum  given  to  the  ben- 
eficiaries.    [Scot.'] 

3.  (Bed.)  An  ornamental  case  to  hold  the  corporal 
when  not  in  use.  Shipley. 

4.  An  exchange,  for  merchants  and  bankers,  in  the 
cities  of  continental  Europe.    Same  as  Bourse. 

6.  A  kind  of  bazaar.     [06«.] 

She  says  she  went  to  the  burse  for  patterns.  Old  Play. 

Bur-slc'U-late  (b(ir-sTk'ii-lat),  a.  [See  Burse.]  (Bot.} 
Bursrform. 

Bur'sl-form  (bfir'si-ffirm),  a.  [LL  bursa  purse -f- 
-form.]    Shaped  like  a  purse. 

II  Bur-sl'tls  (bQr-sT'tis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  E.  bursa  +  -His.'} 
(Med.)  Inflammation  of  a  bursa. 

Burst  (bQrst),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Burst  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Bursting.  The  past  participle  bursten  is  obso- 
lete.] [OE.  bersten,  bresten,  AS.  berslan  (pres.  sing. 
berste,  imp.  sing,  bserst,  imp.  pi.  burston,  p.  p.  borsten) ; 
akin  to  D.  bersten,  G.  bersten,  OHG.  brestan,  OS.  brestan, 
Icel.  bresta,  Sw.  brisia,  Dan.  briste.     Cf.  BrAST,  Break.] 

1.  To  fly  apart  or  in  pieces  ;  to  break  open  ;  to  yield  to 
force  or  pressure,  especially  to  a  sudden  and  violent  ex- 
ertion of  force,  or  to  pressure  from  within ;  to  explode ; 
as,  the  boiler  had  burst ;  the  buds  will  btirsi  in  spring. 

From  the  egg  that  soon, 
Bursting  with  kindly  rupture,  forth  disclosed 
Their  callow  young.  Milton.. 


ale,  senate,  c^re,  &m,   arm,   ask,  final,    s^U ;    eve,  event,  €nd,  fern,  recent ;     ice,  idea,  ill ;     old,  Sbey,   orb,  odd : 
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Often  used  figuratively,  as  of  the  heart,  in  reference 
to  a  surcharge  of  passiou,  grief,  desire,  etc. 


No,  no,  Jny  heart  will  bit7-st,  an  if  I  epeak  : 
And  1  will  speak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst. 


Skak. 


2.  To  exert  force  or  pressure  by  which  something  is 
made  suddenly  to  give  way  ;  to  break  through  obstacles 
or  limitations ;  hence,  to  appear  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly or  unaccountably,  or  to  depart  in  such  manner  ;  — 
usually  with  some  qualifying  adverb  or  preposition,  as 
forth,  out,  aicay,  into,  upon,  through,  etc. 

Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  bunt  forth.  Milton. 

And  now  you  burst  (ah  cruel !)  from  my  arms.      Pope. 
A  resolved  villain 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out.  Shak. 

We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea.  Coleridge. 

To  burst  upon  him  like  an  earthquake.    Goldsmith, 
Burst  (bQrst),  V.  t.     1.  To  break  or  rend  by  violence, 
as  by  an  overcharge  or  by  strain  or  pressure,  esp.  from 
within  ;  to  force  open  suddenly ;  as,  to  burst  a  cannon ; 
to  burst  a  blood  vessel ;  to  burst  open  the  doors. 

My  breast  I'll  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage,  Sliafc. 

2.  To  break.     [Ofta.] 

You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burst  f    S/iak. 
He  burst  his  lance  against  the  sand  below.  Fair/ax  (  Tasso). 

3.  To  produce  as  an  efifect  of  bursting;  as,  to  burst  a 
hole  through  the  wall. 

Bursting  charge.    See  under  Chaboe. 

Burst,  n.  1.  A  sudden  breaking  forth  ;  a  violent 
rending  ;  an  explosion ;  as,  a  bu7-st  of  thunder ;  a  bu7-st 
of  applause ;  a  burst  of  passion  ;  a  burst  of  inspiration. 

Bursts  of  fox-hunting  melody.  JI'.  frving. 

2.  Any  brief,  violent  exertion  or  effort ;  a  spurt ;  as, 
a  burst  of  speed, 

3.  A  sudden  opening,  as  of  landscape ;  a  stretch ;  an 
expanse,   [ii,]   "■  A  fine  burst  ot  coantry."  Jane  Austen. 

4.  A  rupture  or  hernia  ;  a  breach, 

Burst'en  (-'n),  j}.  p.  of  Bdkst,  v.  i.    [06s.] 

Burst'er  (bfirst'er),  n.     One  that  bursts. 

Burst'WOrt'  (bQrst'wQrt'),  n.  (Bat.)  A  plant  (,Her- 
niaria  glabi-a)  supposed  to  be  valuable  for  the  cure  of 
hernia  or  rupture. 

Burt  (bOrt),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Birt.     IProv.  Eng.l 

Bur'then  (bflr'th'n),  n.  &  V.  t.  See  Busden.  \_Ar- 
chaic] 

Bur'ton  (bflr't'n),  n.  [Cf.  OE.  &  Prov.  E.  bort  to 
press  or  indent  anything.]  (Naut.)  A  peculiar  tackle, 
formed  of  two  or  more  blocks,  or  pulleys,  the  weight 
being  suspended  to  a  hook  block  in  the  bight  of  the  run- 
ning part. 

Bur'y  (ber'rj^),  n.  [See  1st  Boeough.]  1.  A  borough ; 
a  manor ;  as,  the  Bury  of  St.  Edmond's ;  —  used  as  a  ter- 
mination of  names  of  places ;  as,  Canterbury,  ShrewsJiO')/. 

2.  A  manor  house;  a  castle.     [,Prov.  E7ig.'] 

To  this  very  day,  the  chief  house  of  a  manor,  or  the  lord's 
seat,  is  called  "6i(ry,  in  some  parts  of  England.  Miege. 

Bur'y  (bSr'rj^),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Buried  (ber'rid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  BuRYiNO  (bgr'ry-Tng).]  [OE.  burien, 
birien,  berien,  AS.  byrgan  ;  akin  to  beorgan  to  protect, 
OHG.  bergan,  G.  bergen,  Icel.  bjarga,  Sw.  berga,  Dan. 
bierge,  Goth,  bairgan.  V95-  Cf.  Burrow.]  1.  To  cover 
out  of  sight,  either  by  heaping  something  over,  or  by 
placing  within  something,  as  earth,  etc. ;  to  conceal  by 
covering ;  to  hide ;  as,  to  bury  coals  in  ashes ;  to  bury  the 
face  in  the  hands. 

And  all  their  confidence 
Under  the  weight  of  mountains  buried  deep.    Milton. 

2.  Specifically :  To  cover  out  of  sight,  as  the  body  of  a 
deceased  person,  in  a  grave,  a  tomb,  or  the  ocean ;  to 
deposit  (a  corpse)  in  its  resting  place,  with  funeral  cere- 
monies ;  to  inter ;  to  inhume. 

Lord,  suffer  me  flrst  to  go  and  buri/  my  father.    3[att.  viii.  21. 
I  '11  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave.  Shak. 

3.  To  hide  in  oblivion ;  to  put  away  finally ;  to  aban- 
don; as,  to  bury  strife. 

Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine. 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.  Shak. 

Burying  beetle  (ZooL),  the  general  name  of  many  species 
of  beetles,  of  the  tribe  Necro- 
phaga  ;  the  sexton  beetle  ;  —  so 
called  from  their  habit  of  bury- 
ing small  dead  animals  by  dig- 
f;ing  away  the  earth  beneath 
hem.  The  larvse  feed  upon  de- 
caying flesh,  and  are  useful  scav- 
engers. —  To  bury  the  hatchet,  to 
lay  aside  the  instruments  of  war, 
and  make  peace ; — a  phrase  used 
in  allusion  to  the  custom  observed 
by  the  North  American  Indians, 
of  burying  a  tomahawk  when 
they  conclude  a  peace. 

Syn.  —  To  intomb ;  inter ;  in-  ,  „      ■      „    i, 

hume;  inum;  hide;  cover;  con- 4'?r''™''?  ^"7^^? f  ^?"® 
ceal;  overwhehu;  repress.  (Sea-opliarus).  ISTat.size. 

Bur'y-ing  ground',  Bur'y-lng  place'.  The  ground 
or  place  for  burying  the  dead  ;  burial  place. 

Bus  (bus),  n.   [Abbreviated  from  omnifias.]  An 
omnibus.     \Colloq.'\ 

Bus'by  (biiz'by),  n.;  pi.  BnsBraa  (-biz).    {Mil.') 
A  military  headdress  or  cap,  used  in   the 
British  army.    It  is  of  fur,  vrith  a  bag,  of  the 
same  color  as  the  facings  of  the  regiment, 
hanging  from  the  top  over  the  right  shoulder. 

II  Bus'con  (bus'kon),  n.  [Sp.,  a  searcher, 
fr.  buscar  to  search.]  One  who  searches  for 
ores;  a  prospector.     \JJ.  S.'\ 

Bush  (bush)j  n.  [OE.  bosch,  busch,  buysch, 
bosk,  busk ;  akin  to  D.  bosch,  OHG.  busc,  G. 
busch,  Icel.  bUskr,  buski,  Dan.  busk,  Sw.  buske, 
and  also  to  LL.  boscits,  buscus,  Pr.  bosc.  It.  bosco,  Sp.  & 
Pg.  bosque,  F.  bois,  OF.  bos.  Whether  the  LL.  or  G.  form 
IB  the  original  Is  uncertain;  if  the  LL.,  it  is  perh.  from 


Busby. 


the  same  source  as  E  box  a  case.  Cf.  Ambush,  Boscagb, 
Bouquet,  Box  a  case.]  1.  A  thicket,  or  place  abounding 
ill  trees  or  shrubs  ;  a  wild  forest. 

EEg""  This  was  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  as  in  the 
Dutch  bo.i-ch,  a  wood,  and  was  so  used  by  Chaucer.  In 
tills  sense  it  is  extensively  used  in  the  British  colonies, 
especially  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  also  in  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada ;  as,  to  live  or  settle  in  the  bush. 

2.  A  shrub ;  esp.,  a  shrub  with  branches  rising  from 
or  near  the  root ;  a  thick  shrub  or  a  cluster  of  shrubs. 

To  bind  a  busk  of  thorns  among  sweet-smeUing  flowers. 

Gaseoigne. 

3.  A  shrub  cut  off,  or  a  shrublike  branch  of  a  tree  ;  as, 
bushes  to  support  pea  vines. 

4.  A  shrub  or  branch,  properly,  a  branch  of  ivy  (as 
sacred  to  Bacchus),  hung  out  at  vintners'  doors,  or  as  a 
tavern  sign  ;  hence,  a  tavern  sign,  and  symbolically,  the 
tavern  itself. 

If  it  be  true  that  good  wine  needs  no  ftzisA, 'tis  true  that  a  good 
play  needs  no  epilogue.  Shak. 

5.  (Hunting)  The  tail,  or  brush,  of  a  fox. 

To  beat  about  the  bush,  to  approach  anything  in  a  round- 
about manner,  instead  of  coming  directly  to  it ;  —  a  meta- 
phor taken  from  hunting.  —  Bush  bean  iBot.),  a  variety  of 
bean  which  is  low  and  requires  no  support  (PAfA.sro/^.?  vuU 
ijaris,  variety  nanus).  See  Bean,  1.  —  Bush  buck,  or  Bush 
goat  (.ZooL),  a  beautiful  South  African  antelope  (Trage- 
laphus  sylva/icus) ;  —  so  called  because  found  mainly  in 
wooded  localities.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  spe- 
cies.—Bush  cat  (Zoo/.),  the  serval.  See  Serval.  —  Bush 
chat  (Zool.),  a  bird  of  the  genus  Pratincola,  of  the 
Thrush  family. —  Bush  dog.  iZonl.)  See  Potto.  —  Bush 
hammer.  See  Bushhammer  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Bush 
harrow.  (Agric.)  See  under  Harrow.  —Bush  hog  (ZooL), 
a  South  African  wild  hog  {Pohiniochcerus  A/ricanus) : 

—  called  also  bush  pig,  and  tualer  hog.  —  Bush  master 
(ZooL),  a  venomous  susike  (Lachesis  inutus)oi  Guinea; 

—  called  also  surucucu.  —  Bush  pea  (Bat.),  a  variety  of 
pea  that  needs  to  be  bushed.  —Bush  shrike  (ZooL),  abird 
of  the  genus  Thamnophilns,  and  allied  genera;  —  called 
also  balara.  Many  species  inhabit  tropical  America.  — 
Bush  tit  (ZooL),  a  small  bird  of  the  genus  Psnltripnrus, 
allied  to  the  titmouse.    P.  minimus  inhabits  California. 

Bush  (bush),  V.  i.  To  branch  thickly  in  the  manner 
of  a  bush.     "Tiie  bushing  alders."  Pope. 

Bush,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bushed  (busht) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Bushing.]  1.  To  set  bushes  for  ;  to  support  with 
bushes ;  as,  to  bush  peas. 

2.  To  use  a  bush  harrow  on  (land),  for  covering  seeds 
sown  ;  to  harrow  with  a  bush ;  as,  to  bush  a  piece  of  land  ; 
to  bush  seeds  into  the  ground. 

Bush,  n.  [D.  bus  a  box,  akin  to  E.  box  ;  or  F.  boucher 
to  plug.]  1.  {Mech.)  A  lining  for  a  hole  to  make  it 
smaller ;  a  thimble  or  ring  of  metal  or  wood  inserted  in 
a  plate  or  other  part  of  machinery  to  receive  the  wear  of 
a  pivot  or  arbor.  Knight. 

^W^  In  the  larger  machines,  such  a  piece  is  called  a 
box,  particularly  in  the  United  States. 

2.  {,Gun.)  A  piece  of  copper,  screwed  into  a  gun, 
through  which  the  venthole  is  bored.  Farrow. 

Bush,  V.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  bush,  or  lining  ;  as,  to 
b~dsh  a  pivot  hole. 

Bush'boy  (bush'boi),  re.     See  Bushman. 

Bush'el  (busii'el),  n.  [OE.  buschel,  boischel,  OF.  bois- 
sel,  bussel,  boistel,  F.  boisseau,  LL.  bustellus ;  dim.  of 
bustia,  buxida  (OF.  boiste),  fr.  pyxida,  ace.  ot  h.  pyxis 
box,  Gr.  jrufi's.  Cf.  Box.]  1.  A  dry  measure,  containing 
four  pecks,  eight  gallons,  or  thirty-two  quarts. 

8!^°°  The  Winchester  bushel,  formerly  used  in  England, 
contained  2150.42  cubic  inches,  being  the  volume  of  a  cyl- 
inder 18J  inches  in  internal  diameter  and  eight  inches  in 
depth.  The  standard  bushel  measures,  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Government  and  distributed  to  the  States, 
hold  each  77.6274  pounds  of  distilled  water,  at  39.8°  Fahr. 
and  30  inches  atmospheric  pressure,  being  the  equivalent 
of  the  Winchester  bushel.  The  imperial  bushel  now  in  use 
in  England  is  larger  than  the  Winchester  bushel,  contain- 
ing 2218.2  cubic  inches,  or  80  pounds  of  water  at  62°  Fahr. 

2.  A  vessel  of  the  capacity  of  a  bushel,  used  in  measur- 
ing ;  a  bushel  measure. 

Is  a  candle  brought  to  be  put  under  a  bushel,  or  under  a  bed, 
and  not  to  be  set  on  a  candlestick  ?  Mark  iv.  21. 

3.  A  quantity  that  fiUs  a  bushel  measure  ;  as,  a  heap 
containing  ten  bushels  of  apples. 

11^=  In  the  United  States  a  large  number  of  articles, 
bought  and  sold  by  the  bushel,  are  measured  by  weighing, 
the  number  of  pounds  that  make  a  bushel  being  deter- 
mined by  State  law  or  by  local  custom.  For  some  arti- 
cles, as  apples,  potatoes,  etc.,  heaped  measure  is  required 
m  measuring  a  bushel. 

4.  A  large  indefinite  quantity.     [Collog.'] 

The  worthies  of  antiquity  bought  the  rarest  pictures  with 
bushels  of  gold,  without  counting  the  weight  or  the  number  of 
the  pieces.  jDryden. 

5.  The  iron  lining  in  the  nave  of  a  wheel.  [Eng."]  In 
the  United  States  it  is  called  a  box.    See  4th  Bush. 

Bush'el-age  (bush'el-aj),  n.  A  duty  payable  on  com- 
modities by  the  bushel.    [Eng."] 

Busb'el-man  (-man),  n.  A  tailor's  assistant  for  re- 
pairing garments; — called  also  busheler.    [Local,  XJ.  S.'\ 

Bush'et  (-St),  n.     [See  Bosket.]    A  small  bush. 

Bush'flght'er  (-fit'er),  n-  One  accustomed  to  bush- 
fighting.  Parkman. 

Bush'tight'lng  (-fifing),  n.  Fighting  in  the  bush,  or 
from  behind  bushes,  trees,  or  thickets. 

Bush'ham'mer  (-ham'mer),  n.  A  hammer  with  a 
head  formed  of  a  bundle  of  square  bars,  with  pyramidal 
points,  arranged  in  rows,  or  a  solid  head  with  a  face  cut 
into  a  number  of  rows  of  such  points  ;  —  used  for  dress- 
ing stone. 

Bush'ham'mer,  v.  t.  To  dress  with  a  bushhammer ; 
as,  to  bushhammer  a  block  of  granite. 

Bush'1-ness  (bvish'i-nSs),  n.  The  condition  or  qual- 
ity of  being  bushy. 

Bush'ing,  n.  [See  4th  Bush.]  1.  The  operation  of  fit- 
ting bushes,  or  linings,  into  holes  or  places  where  wear  is 
to  be  received,  or  friction  diminished,  as  pivot  holes,  etc. 


2.  (Mech.)  A  bush  or  lining ;  —  sometimes  called  a 

thimble.     See  4th  Bush. 

Bush'less  (bush'lSs),  a.    Free  from  bushes ;  bare. 

O'er  the  long  backs  of  the  bushless  downs.      Tennyson. 

Bush'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Bushmen  (-men).  [Cf. 
D.  boschman,  boschjesman.  See  1st  Bush.]  X.  A  woods- 
man ;  a  settler  in  the  bush. 

2.  {Ethnol.)  One  of  a  race  of  South  African  nomads, 
living  principally  in  the  deserts,  and  not  classified  as 
allied  in  race  or  language  to  any  other  people. 

Bush'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OE.  busshement  ambush,  fr. 
bush.']   1.  A  thicket;  a  cluster  of  bushes.  [Obs.]  Raleigh. 

2.  An  ambuscade.     [Oto.]  Sir  T.  More. 

Bush'ran'ger  (-ran'jer),  n.  One  who  roams,  or  hides, 
among  the  bushes ;  especially,  in  Australia,  an  escaped 
criminal  living  in  the  bush. 

Bush'whack'er  (-hwSk'er),  n.  1.  One  accustomed 
to  beat  about,  or  travel  through,  bushes.     [U.  S.'\ 

They  were  gallant  bushwhackers,  and  hunters  of  raccoons  by 
moonlight.  IV.  Irving. 

2.  A  guerrilla ;  a  marauding  assassin  ;  one  who  pre- 
tends to  be  a  peaceful  citizen,  but  secretly  harasses  a 
hostile  force  or  its  sympathizers.     [U.  S.]  Farrow. 

Bush'Whack'ing,  n.  1.  Traveling,  or  working  a  way, 
through  bushes ;  pulling  by  the  bushes,  as  in  hauling  a  boat 
along  the  bushy  margin  of  a  stream.     [U.  iS.]     T.  Flint. 

2.  The  crimes  or  warfare  of  bushwhackers.     [U.  S.} 

Bush'y  (-y),  a.  [From  1st  Bush.]  1.  Thick  and 
spreading,  like  a  bush.     "  Bushy  eyebrows."         Irving. 

2.  Full  of  bushes ;  overgrown  with  shrubs. 

Dingle,  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood.  Milton. 

Bus'l-ly  (biz'i-ly),  adv.    In  a  busy  manner. 

Busl'ness  (blz'ngs),  n.  ;  pi.  Businesses  (-ez).  [From 
Busy.]  1.  That  which  busies  one,  or  that  which  en- 
gages the  time,  attention,  or  labor  of  any  one,  as  his 
principal  concern  or  interest,  whether  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time ;  constant  employment ;  regular  occupa- 
tion ;  as,  the  business  of  life ;  business  before  pleasure. 
Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  f 

Lidie  ii.  49. 

2.  Any  particular  occupation  or  employment  engaged 
ill  for  livelihood  or  gain,  as  agriculture,  trade,  art,  or  a 
profession.     "  The  iMsmes,s  of  instruction, "       Prescott. 

3.  Financial  dealings ;  buying  and  selling ;  traffic  in 
general ;  mercantile  transactions. 

It  seldom  haijpensthat  men  of  a  studious  turn  acquire  any  de- 
gree of  reputation  for  their  knowledge  of  business.  Bp.  Porteus. 

4.  That  which  one  has  to  do  or  should  do ;  special  ser- 
vice, duty,  or  mission. 

The  daughter  of  the  King  of  France, 
On  serious  business,  craving  quick  despatch. 
Importunes  personal  conference.  Shak. 

What  business  has  the  tortoise  among  the  clouds  ?  L^ Estrange. 

5.  Affair ;  concern ;  matter ;  —  used  in  an  indefinite 
sense,  and  modified  by  the  connected  words. 

It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming 
The  action  of  good  women.  ShaJc. 

Bestow 
Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business,  Shak. 

6.  (Drama)  The  position,  distribution,  and  order  of 
persons  and  properties  on  the  stage  of  a  theater,  as  de- 
termined by  the  stage  manager  in  rehearsal. 

7.  Care;  anxiety;  diligence.     [06i.]  Chaucer, 
To  do  one's  business,  to  ruin  one.    [Colloq.]    Wycherley. 

—  To  make  (a  thing)  one's  business,  to  occupy  one's  self 
with  a  thing  as  a  special  charge  or  duty.  [Collog.]  —  To 
mean  bUBiness,  to  be  in  earnest.    [Colloq.] 

Syn.  —  Affairs ;  concern ;  transaction  ;  matter ;  engage- 
ment ;  employment ;  calling ;  occupation ;  trade ;  profes- 
sion ;  vocation ;  office ;  duty. 

Busl'ness-Uke'  (-lik'),  a.  In  the  manner  of  one 
transacting  business  wisely  and  by  right  methods. 

Busk  (blisk),  n.  [F.  busc,  perh.  fr.  the  hypothetical 
older  f  3rii;  of  F.  bois  wood,  because  the  first  busks  were 
made  of  wood.  See  Bush,  and  cf.  OF.  busche,  F.  buche, 
a  piece  or  log  of  wood,  fr.  the  same  root.]  A  thin,  elastic 
strip  of  metal,  whalebone,  wood,  or  other  material,  worn 
in  the  front  of  a  corset. 

Her  long  slit  sleeves,  stiff  busk,  puff  verdingall, 

Is  all  that  makes  her  thus  angelical.  Marston. 

BtlSk,  V.  t.  &  i,  [imp.  &p.  p.  Busked  (biSskt).]  [OE. 
busken,  fr.  Icel.  bUask  to  make  one's  self  ready,  reflex- 
ive of  bUa  to  prepare,  dwell.  Cf.  8th  Bound.]  1.  To 
prepare ;  to  make  ready ;  to  array ;  to  dress.  ['Seoi.  & 
Old  Eng.'] 

Busk  you,  busk  you,  my  bonny,  bonny  bride.  Hamilton. 

2.  To  go ;  to  direct  one's  course.     [06«.] 

Ye  might  have  busked  you  to  Huntly  banks.    Skelton, 

Busked  (biiskt),  a.    Wearing  a  busk.  Pollok. 

Bus'ket  (bus'ket),  n.  [See  Bosket,  BouquetJ  1.  A 
small  bush ;  also,  a  sprig  or  bouquet.     [Obs.]      Spenser. 

2.  A  part  of  a  garden  devoted  to  shrubs.     [B.] 

Bus'Idn  (btis'kTii),  n.    [Prob.  from  OP.  brossequin,  or 
D.  broosken.    See  Brodekin.]     1.  A  strong,  protecting 
covering  for  the  foot,  coming  some  distance  up  the  leg. 
The  hunted  red  deer's  undressed  hide 
Their  hairy  buskins  well  supplied.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  similar  covering  for  the  foot  and  leg,  made  with 
very  thick  soles,  to  give  an  appearance  of  elevation  to 
the  stature ;  —  worn  by  tragic  actors  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  Used  as  a  symbol  of  tragedy,  or  the  tragic 
drama,  as  distinguished  from  comedy. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here, 

No  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear.         Dryden. 

Bus'klned  (bus'klnd),  a,    1.  Wearing  buskins. 

Her  buskined  virgins  traced  the  dewy  lawn.  Pope. 

2.  Trodden  by  buskins ;  pertaining  to  tragedy.  "  The 
buskined  stage."  Milton. 

Bus'ky  (biis'kj^),  a.  See  Bosky,  and  1st  Bush,  n.  Shak. 

Buss  (has),  n.  [OE,  basse,  fr.  L.  bnsium;  cf,  G.  bus 
(I/uther),  Prov.  6.  bu!!.<!erl,  dim.  of  bus  kiss,  bussen  to 
kiss,  Sw.  puss  kiss,  pussa  to  kiss,  W,  &  Gael,  btu  lip, 
mouth.]    A  kiss ;  a  rude  or  playful  kiss ;  a  gmaok.   Shak. 
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&  Prov.  F.  bistarde, 


Buss  (bus),  V.  t.     limp.  Sip. p.  Bussed  (bSst);  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Bussing.]     To  kiss ;  esp.  to  kiss  with  a  smack, 

or  rudely.    "  Nor  bussed  the  milking  maid."     Tennyson. 

Kissing  and  bussing  differ  both  in  this, 

We  buss  our  wantons,  but  our  wives  we  kiss.  Herrick. 

Buss,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  busse,  Pr.  bus,  LL.  bussa,  busa,  G. 
biise,  D.  buis/\  (Naut.)  A  small  strong  vessel  with  two 
masts  and  two  cabins ;  —  used  in  the  herring  fishery. 

The  Dutch  whalers  and  herring  blisses,    Macaiday. 

Bust  (biist),  n.  [F.  buste,  fr.  It.  busto;  cf.  Uj.  busta, 
bustula,  box,  of  the  same  origin  as  E. 
box  a  case;  cf.,  for  the  change  of 
meaning,  E.  cAesZ.  See  Bushel.]  1.  A 
piece  of  sculpture  representing  the 
upper  part  of  the  human  figure,  in- 
cluding the  head,  shoulders,  and 
breast. 

Ambition  sighed  :  she  found  it  vain  to 
trust 

The  faithless  column,  and  the   crum- 
bling bust.  Pope. 

2.  The  portion  of  the  human  figure 
included  between  the  head  and  waist, 
whether  in  statuary  or  in  the  person  ; 
the  chest  or  thorax ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

Bus'tard  (biis'terd),  ». 
F.  outarde,  from  L.  avis 
tarda,  lit.,  slow  bird. 
Plin.  10,  22 ;  "  proximae 
iis  sunt,  quas  Hispania 
aves  tardas  appellat, 
GrseciawTi'Sas."]  (Zool.) 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Oiis. 

l!^="The  great  or 
bearded  bustard  { Otis 
tarda)  is  the  largest 
game  bird  in  Europe.  It 
inhabits  the  temperate 
regions  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  was  formerly 
common  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  little  bustard 
(0.  tetrax)  inhabits  east- 
ern Europe  and  Moroc- 
co. Many  other  species 
are  known  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  Great  Bustard  (Oifs  Zarrfa). 

Bus'ter  (biSs'ter),  re.  Something  huge ;  a  roistering 
blade  ;  also,  a  spree.     [Slang,  U.  5.]  Bartlett. 

Bus'tle  (bus's'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bustled  (-s'ld); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bustling  (-sllug).]  [Cf.  OE.  buskle,  perh. 
fr.  AS.  bysig  busy,  bysg-ian  to  busy  -f  the  verbal  termi- 
nation -le  ;  or  Icel.  bustla  to  splash,  bustle.]  To  move 
noisily ;  to  be  rudely  active  ;  to  move  in  a  way  to  cause 
agitation  or  disturbance  ;  as,  to  bustle  through  a  crowd. 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bmtle  in.  Shak. 

Bus'tle,  n.  Great  stir ;  agitation ;  tumult  from  stir- 
ring or  excitement. 

A  strange  bustle  and  disturbance  in  the  world.      South. 

Bus'tle,  n.  A  kind  of  pad  or  cushion  worn  on  the 
back  below  the  waist,  by  women,  to  give  fullness  to  the 
skirts ;  —  called  also  bishop,  and  tournure. 

Bus'tler  (b\is'?ler),  n.    An  active,  stirring  person. 

Bns'tling  (biis'sling),  a.  Agitated ;  noisy  ;  tumultu- 
ous ;  characterized  by  confused  actiiiity ;  as,  a  bustling 
crowd.     "  A  bustling  wha,Ti."  Hawthorne. 

II  Bus'tO  (biis'to  ;  It.  boos'to),  n. ;  pi.  Bustoes  (-tSz). 
[It.]    A  bust ;  a  statue. 

With  some  antick  bustoes  in  the  niches.       Astimole. 

Bus'y  (btz'zj^),  a.  [OE.  busi,bisi,  AS.  bysig  ;  akin  to 
D.  bezig,  LG,  besig;  cf.  Skr.  bhush  to  be  active,  busy.] 

1.  Engaged  in  some  business ;  hard  at  work  (either  ha- 
bitually or  only  for  the  time  being) ;  occupied  with  seri- 
ous affairs  ;  not  idle  nor  at  leisure ;  as,  a  busy  merchant. 

Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 
That  she  is  busy,  and  she  can  not  come.  Stiak. 

2.  Constantly  at  work ;  diligent ;  active. 

Busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up.  Sliak. 

Religious  motives  .  .  .  are  so  busy  in  the  heart.    Addison. 

3.  Crowded  with  business  or  activities ;  —  said  of  pla- 
ces and  times ;  as,  a  busy  street. 

To-inorrow  is  a  busy  day.  Sliak. 

4.  OflScious ;  meddling ;  foolishly  active. 

On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape.  Shak. 

6.  Careful ;  anxious.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  Diligent ;  industrious  ;  assiduous ;  active ;  oc- 
cupied; engaged. 

Bus'y  (btz'zy),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Busied  (bTz'zid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Busying.]  [AS.  bysgian.^  To  make  or 
keep  busy  ;  to  employ  ;  to  engage  or  keep  engaged ;  to 
occupy ;  as,  to  busy  one's  self  with  books. 

Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels.  Shak. 

Bus'y-bod'y  (-bod'y),  n. ;  pi.  Busybodies  (-bSdTz). 
One  who  officiously  concerns  himself  with  the  affairs  of 
others ;  a  meddling  person. 

And  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also  and  Imsybodies,  speaking 
thmgs  which  they  ought  not.  i  Tim.  v.  IS. 

But  (biit),  prep.,  adv.,  &  conj.  [OE.  bute,  buten,  AS. 
butan,  vrithout,  on  the  outside,  except,  besides  ;  pref.  be- 
+  Store  outward,  without,  f r.  ut  out.  Primarily,  JStare,  as 
weU  as  ut,  is  an  adverb.  V198.  See  By,  Out;  ct 
About.]    1.  Except  vrith ;  unless  with ;  without.    [OJs.] 

So  insolent  that  he  could  not  go  hut  either  spurning  equals  or 

trampling  on  his  inferiors.  Fuller. 

Touch  not  the  cat  but  a  glove,    itotto  of  the  Mackintoshes. 

2.  Except ;  besides ;  save. 

Who  can  it  be,  ye  gods  I  but  perjured  Lycon  ?    E.  Smith. 

^S"  In  this  sense,  but  is  often  used  with  otherparti- 
cles  ;  as,  but  for,  without,  had  it  not  been  for.  "  tmcre- 
Bted  &Mi /or  love  divine."  Voung. 


3.  Excepting  or  excluding  the  fact  that  ;  save  that  ; 
were  it  not  that ;  unless ;  —  elliptical,  for  but  that. 

And,  but  uij  noble  Moor  is  true  of  mind  ...  it  were  enough 
to  put  him  to  ill  thinking.  Sha!k. 

4.  Otherwise  than  that ;  that  not ;  —  commonly,  after 
a  negative,  with  that. 

It  cannot  be  but  Nature  hath  some  director,  of  infinite  power, 
to  guide  her  in  all  her  ways.  Hooker. 

There  is  no  question  but  the  king  of  Spain  will  reform  most 
of  the  abuses.  Addison. 

5.  Only  ;  solely ;  merely. 

Observe  but  how  their  own  principles  combat  one  another. 

Milton. 

If  they  kill  us,  we  shall  but  die.      2  Kings  vii.  4. 

A  formidable  man  but  to  his  friends.  Dryden. 

6.  On  the  contrary ;  on  the  other  hand ;  only ;  yet ; 
still ;  however  ;  nevertheless ;  more  ;  further ;  —  as  con- 
nective of  sentences  or  clauses  of  a  sentence,  in  a  sense 
more  or  less  exceptive  or  adversative ;  as,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  bill,  but  the  Senate  dissented ; 
our  wants  are  many,  but  quite  of  another  kind. 

Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three  ;  but  the  great- 
est of  these  is  charity.  1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

When  pride  cometh,  then  cometh  shame  :  but  with  the  lowly 
is  wisdom.  Frov.  xi.  2. 

All  but.  See  under  All.  —  But  and  if,  but  if ;  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  King  James's  translators  of  the  Bible  to 
express  the  conjunctive  and  adversative  force  of  the 
Greek  5e'. 

But  and  (^that  servant  say  in  his  heart.  My  lord  delayeth  his 
coming;  .  ,  ,  the  lord  of  that  servant  will  come  in  a  day  when 
he  looketh  not  for  him.  Luke  xii.  45,  46. 

—  But  if,  unless.    [06s.]  Chaucer, 

But  this  I  read,  that,  but  (/"remedy 

Thou  her  afford,  full  shortly  I  her  dead  shall  see.  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  But,  Howevee,  Still.  These  conjunctions 
mark  opposition  in  passing  from  one  thought  or  topic  to 
another.  But  marks  the  opposition  vrith  a  medium  de- 
gree of  strength ;  as,  this  is  not  winter,  but  it  is  almost  as 
cold ;  he  requested  my  assistance,  but  I  shall  not  aid  him 
at  present.  However  is  weaker,  and  throws  the  opposi- 
tion (as  it  were)  into  the  background  ;  as,  this  is  not  win- 
ter ;  it  is,  however,  almost  as  cold  ;  he  required  my  assist- 
ance ;  at  present,  however,  I  shall  not  afford  Him  aid. 
The  plan,  however,  is  still  under  consideration,  and  may 
yet  be  adopted.  Still  is  stronger  than  but,  and  marks 
the  opposition  more  emphatically;  as,  your  arguments 
are  weighty  ;  still  they  do  not  convmce  me.  See  Except, 
However. 

Ji^^  "  The  chief  error  with  but  is  to  use  it  where  and  is 
enough ;  an  error  springing  from  the  tendency  to  use 
strong  words  without  sufficient  occasion."  Bain. 

But  (bat),  re.  [Cf.  But,  prep.,  adv.,  &  conj.']  The 
outer  apartment  or  kitchen  of  a  two-roomed  house ;  — 
opposed  to  ben,  the  inner  room.     [Scot.'] 

But,  re.     [See  1st  Butt.]     1.  A  limit ;  a  boundary. 

2.  The  end;  esp.  the  larger  or  thicker  end,  or  the 
blunt,  in  distinction  from  the  sharp,  end.     See  1st  Butt. 

But  end,  the  larger  or  thicker  end  ;  as,  the  but  end  of  a 
log ;  the  but  end  of  a  musket.    See  Butt,  n. 

But,  V,  i,  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Butted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  But- 
ting.]   See  Butt,  v.,  and  Abut,  v. 

Bu'tane  (bii'tan),  re.  [L.  butyrma  butter.  See  But- 
TEK.]  (Chem.)  An  inflammable  gaseous  hydrocarbon, 
C4H10,  of  the  marsh  gas,  or  paraffin,  series. 

Butch'er  (buch'er),  re.  [OE.  bochere,  bochier,  OF. 
bochier,  F.  boucher,  orig.,  slaughterer  of  buck  goats,  fr. 
OF.  boc,  F.  bouc,  a  buck  goat ;  of  German  or  Celtic  ori- 
gin. See  Buck  the  animal.]  1.  One  who  slaughters 
animals,  or  dresses  their  flesh  for  market ;  one  whose 
occupation  it  is  to  kill  animals  for  food. 

2.  A  slaughterer ;  one  who  kills  in  large  numbers,  or 
with  unusual  cruelty ;  one  who  causes  needless  loss  of 
life,  as  in  battle.  "  Butcher  of  an  innocent  child."  Shak. 

Butcher  bird  iZool,),  a  species  of  shrike  of  the  genus 
Lanius. 

m^^  The 
Lamus  exctibi- 
tor  is  the  com- 
mon Ijutcher 
bird  of  Europe. 
In  England, 
the  bearded 
tit  is  sometimes 
called  the  less- 
er butcher  bird,  „  .  ,  „  _iu  t.  »  t,  n-  j  ,  r 
The  American  Head  of  Northern  Butcher  Bird  (Lamm 
species  are   L.  borealis-). 

borealis,  or  northern  butcher  bird,  and  L.  lAidovicianus, 
or  loggerhead  shrike.  The  name  butcher  bird  is  derived 
from  its  habit  of  suspending  its  prey  impaled  upon  thorns, 
after  killing  it. 

—  Butcher's  meat,  such  flesh  of  animals  slaughtered  for 
food  as  is  sold  for  that  purpose  by  butchers,  as  beef,  mut- 
ton, lamb,  and  pork. 

Butch'er,  v.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Butchered  (-erd) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Butchering.]  1.  To  kill  or  slaughter  (animals) 
for  food,  or  for  market ;  as,  to  butcher  hogs. 

2.  To  murder,  or  kill,  especially  in  an  unusually  bloody 

or  barbarous  manner.  Macaulay. 

[Ithocles]  was  murdered,  rather  butchered.         Ford. 

Batch'er-lng,  n,     1.  The  business  of  a  butcher. 

2.  The  act  of  slaughtering ;  the  act  of  killing  cruelly 

and  needlessly. 

That  dreadful  butchering  of  one  another.    Addison. 
ButCh'er-U-ness  (-IT-nes),  n.    Butcherly  quality. 
ButCh'er-ly,  a.     Like  a  butcher;  without  compunc- 
tion; savage;  bloody;  inhuman;  fell.    "The  victim  of 
a  butcherly  murder."  J),  Webster. 

What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly. 
This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget  I  Shak, 

Bntch'er'S  tooom' (buch'erz  broom').  (-Bo(.)  A  genus 
of  plants  (liuscus) ;  esp.  E.  aculeatus,  which  has  large 
red  berries  and  leaflike  branches.     See  Cladophyll. 

Butch'er-y  (-er-y),  n.  [OE.  bocherie  shambles,  fr.  F. 
boucherie.  See  Butcher,  n.]  1.  The  business  of  a 
butcher.    [Obs.] 


2.  Murder  or  manslaughter,  esp.  when  committed  with 
unusual  barbarity ;  great  or  cruel  slaughter.  Shak, 

The  perpetration  of  human  butchery.  Prescott. 

3.  A  slaughterhouse ;  the  shambles ;  a  place  where 
blood  is  shed.     [Obs.] 

Like  as  an  ox  is  hanged  in  the  butcherf/.  Fabyan. 
Syn.— .Murder;  slaughter;  carnage.  See  Massacre. 
Butler  (bat'Ier),  re.  [OE.  boteler,  F.  bouteillier  a  bot- 
tle-bearer, a  cupbearer,  fr.  LL.  bulicularius,  fr.  buticula 
bottle.  See  Bottle  a  hollow  vessel.]  An  officer  in  a  king's 
or  a  nobleman's  household,  whose  principal  business  it  is 
to  take  charge  of  the  liquors,  plate,  etc. ;  the  head  ser- 
vant in  a  large  house. 

The  butler  and  the  baker  of  the  king  of  Egypt.     Gen.  xL  b. 
your  wine  locked  up,  your  btttter  strolled  abroad.     Pope. 

Butler-age  (-aj),  n,  (0,  Eng.  Lawi  A  duty  of  two 
shillings  on  every  tun  of  wine  imported  into  England  by 
merchant  strangers ;  —  so  called  because  paid  to  the 
king's  butler  for  the  king.  Blackstone, 

Butler-Shlp,  re.    The  office  of  a  butler. 

But'ment  (biit'ment),  re.  [Abbreviation  of  Abutment.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  buttress  of  an  arch;  the  supporter,  or 
that  part  which  joins  it  to  the  upright  pier. 

2.  (Masonry)  The  mass  of  stone  or  solid  work  at  the 
end  of  a  bridge,  by  which  the  extreme  arches  are  sua- 
tained,  or  by  which  the  end  of  a  bridge  without  arches 
is  supported.     See  Abutment. 

Eutment  cheek  (Carp,),  the  part  of  a  mortised  timber 
surrounding  the  mortise,  and  against  which  the  shoulders 
of  the  tenon  bear.  Knight. 

Butt,  But  (but),  n.  [F.  but  butt,  aim  (cf.  butte  knoll), 
or  bout,  OF.  bot,  end,  extremity,  fr.  boter,  buter,  to  push, 
butt,  strike,  F.  bouter;  of  German  origin;  cf.  OHG. 
bozan,  akin  to  E.  beat.  See  Beat,  v.  t.]  1.  A  limit ;  a 
bound  ;  a  goal ;  the  extreme  bound  ;  the  end. 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt 
And  very  sea  mark  of  my  utmost  sail.  Shak, 

f^^  As  applied  to  land,  the  word  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  mete,  and  signifies  properly  the  end  line  or  bound- 
ary ;  the  abuttal. 

2.  The  thicker  end  of  anything.    See  But. 

3.  A  mark  to  be  shot  at ;  a  target.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

The  groom  his  fellow  groom  at  butts  defies, 

And  bends  his  bow,  and  levels  with  his  eyes.      Dryden, 

4.  A  person  at  whom  ridicule,  jest,  or  contempt  is 
directed  ;  as,  the  butt  of  the  company. 

I  played  a  sentence  or  two  at  my  bidt,  which  I  thought  very 
smart.  Addison, 

5.  A  push,  thrust,  or  sudden  blow,  given  by  the  head 
of  an  animal ;  as,  the  bull  of  a  ram. 

6.  A  thrust  in  fencing. 

To  prove  who  gave  the  fairer  hutt, 

John  shows  the  chalk  on  Robert's  coat.  Prior, 

7.  A  piece  of  land  left  unplowed  at  the  end  of  a  field. 
The  hay  was  growing  upon  headlands  and  butts  in  cornfields. 

Buin-ill. 

8.  (Mech.)  (a)  A  joint  where  the  ends  of  two  objects 
come  squarely  together  without  scarfing  or  chamfering  ; 
—  also  called  butt  joint.  (6)  The  end  of  a  connecting 
rod  or  other  like  piece,  to  which  the  boxing  is  attached 
by  the  strap,  cotter,  and  gib.  (c)  The  portion  of  a  half- 
coupling  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  hose. 

9.  {Shipbuilding)  The  joint  where  two  planks  in  a 
strake  meet. 

10.  (Carp.)  A  kind  of  hinge  used  in  hanging  doors, 
etc.  ;  —  so  named  because  fastened  on  the  edge  of  the 
door,  which  butts  against  the  casing,  instead  of  on  its 
face,  like  the  strap  hinge ;  —  also  called  butt  hinge, 

11.  (Leather  Trade)  The  thickest  and  stoutest  part  of 
tanned  oxhides,  used  for  soles  of  boots,  harness,  trunks. 

12.  The  hut  or  shelter  of  the  person  who  attends  to 
the  targets  in  rifle  practice. 

Butt  chain  (Saddlery),  a  short  chain  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  tug.  —  Butt  end.  The  thicker  end  of  anything. 
See  But  end,  under  2d  But. 

Amen  ;  and  make  me  die  a  good  old  man  I 

That 's  the  butt  end  of  a  mother's  blessing.  Shak. 

A  butt's  length,  the  ordinary  distance  from  the  place  of 
shooting  to  the  butt,  or  mark.  — Butts  and  bounds  ( Convey- 
ancing), abuttals  and  boundaries.  In  lands  of  the  ordi- 
nary rectangular  shape,  butts  are  the  lines  at  the  ends 
(F.  bouts),  and  bounds  are  those  on  the  sides,  or  sidings, 
as  they  were  formerly  termed.  Burrill.  —  Bead  and  butt. 
See  under  Bead.  —  Butt  and  butt,  joining  end  to  end  with- 
out overlapping,  as  planks.  —  Butt  weld  (Mech.),  a  butt 
joint,  made  Dy  welding  together  the  flat  ends,  or  edges, 
of  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  or  of  separate  pieces,  without 
having  them  overlap.  See  Weld.  —  Full  butt^  headfirst 
with  fuU  force.  [Colloq,]  "The  corporal  .  .  .  ran  full 
oMrt  at  the  lieutenant."    Marry  at. 

Butt,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Butted  ;  p,  pr.  &  vb,  n. 
Butting.]  [OE.  butten,  OF.  boter  to  push,  F.  bouter. 
See  Butt  an  end,  and  cf.  Boutade.]  1.  To  join  at  the 
butt,  end,  or  outward  extremity ;  to  terminate  ;  to  be 
bounded  ;  to  abut.  [Written  also  but.] 
And  Barnsdale  there  doth  butt  on  Don's  well-watered  ground. 

Drayton. 

2.  To  thrust  the  head  forward  ;  to  strike  by  thrusting 
the  head  forward,  as  an  ox  or  a  ram.     [See  Butt,  re.] 
A  snow-white  steer  before  thine  altar  led. 
Butts  with  his  threatening  brows.  Dryden, 

Butt,  V.  t.    To  strike  by  thrusting  the  head  against ; 
to  strike  vrith  the  head. 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other.    Sir  H.  Wotton, 

Butt,  n,  [F.  botte,  boute,  LL.  bulla.  Cf.  Bottle  a 
hollow  vessel.]  A  large  cask  or  vessel  for  wine  or  beer. 
It  contains  two  hogsheads. 

(Jj^"*  A  wine  butt  contains  126  wine  gallons  (=  105  im- 
perial gallons,  nearly);  a  beer  butt  108  ale  gallons  (= 
about  110  imperial  gallons). 

Butt,  re.     (Zool.)  The  common  English  flounder. 

II  Butte  (but  or  bS6t),  n,     [F.     See  Butt  a  bound.] 


ale,  senate,   cfire,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   all ;     eve,   event,   find,   fern,   recent ;     ice,   idea,   ill ;     old,    Sbey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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A  detached  low  mountain,  or  high  ridge  rising  abruptly 
from  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  plain ;  —  applied 
to  peculiar  elevations  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

The  creek  .  .  .  passes  by  two  remarkable  tntltes  of  red  con- 
glomerate. Kuxion. 

But'ter  (bfif  ter),  re.  [OE.  botere,  butter,  AS.  butere, 
It.  Ii.  butyrum,  Gr.  povrvpov  ;  either  fr.  ^oiis  ox,  cow  + 
Tvpds  cheese;  or,  perhaps,  of  Scytliian  origin.    Cf.  Cow.] 

1.  An  oily,  unctuous  substance  obtained  from  cream  or 
milk  by  churning. 

2.  Any  substance  resembling  butter  in  degree  of  con- 
sistence, or  other  qualities ;  especially,  in  old  chemistry, 
the  chlorides,  as  butter  of  antimony,  sesquichloride  of 
antimony  ;  also,  certain  concrete  fat  oils  remaining 
nearly  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  as  butter  of  cacao, 
vegetable  butter,  shea  butter. 

Butter  and  eggs  (Bot.),  a  name  given  to  several  plants 
having  flowers  of  two  shades  of  yellow,  as  Narcissus 
incomparabilis,  and  in  the  United  States  to  the  toad- 
flax {Linaria  vulgaris).  —'B\M,sT  boat,  a  small  vessel  for 
holding  melted  butter  at  table.  —  Butter  flower,  the  but- 
tercup, a  veDow  tiower.  —  Butter  print,  a  piece  of  carved 
■wood  used  to  mark  pats  of  butter;  —called  also  butler 
stamp.  Locke.  —  Butter  tooth,  either  of  the  two  middle 
incisors  of  the  upper  jaw.  —Butter  tree  (Bot.),  a  tree  of 
the  genus  Bassin,  the  seeds  of  which  yield  a  substance 
closely  resembling  butter.  The  butter  tree  of  India  is  the 
£.  butyracea  :  that  of  Africa  is  the  Shea  tree  (B.  Parkii). 
See  Shea  tree.— Butter  trier,  a  tool  used  in  sampling  but- 
ter. —  Batter  wife,  a  woman  who  makes  or  sells  butter  ;  — 
called  also  butter  zroman.    [Obs.  or  Archaic] 

But'ter,  1'.  i.     limp.  &p.p.  Butteked  (-terd) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Buttering.]    1.  To  cover  or  spread  with  butter. 
I  know  what  *8  what.    I  know  on  which  side 
My  bread  is  buttered.  Ford. 

2.  To  increase,  as  stakes,  at  every  throw  or  every 
game.     ICanf}  Johnson. 

Butt'er  (bfifer),  re.    One  who,  or  that  which,  butts. 

But'ter-ball'  (biifter-bal'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  buffel 
duck. 

But'ter-blrd'  (-herd'),  n.  {Zool.)  The  rice  bunting  or 
bobolink ;  —  so  called  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

But'ter-bump'  (-biimp'),  n.  [OE.  buttur  the  bittern 
-)-  5th  biimp.~}     {Zool.)  The  European  bittern.  Johnson. 

But'ter-bur'  (-bflr'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  broad-leaved  plant 
(Petasites  vulgaris)  of  the  Composite  family,  said  to  have 
been  used  in  England  for  wrapping  up  pats  of  butter. 

But'ter-cup'  (-kup'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Eanunculus,  or  crowfoot,  particularly  R.  bulbosus,  with 
bright  yellow  flowers  ;  —  called  also  butterflower,  golden 
cup,  and  kingcup.    It  is  the  cuckoobud  of  Shakespeare. 

But'ter-fln'gered  (-fln'gerd),  a.  Apt  to  let  things 
fall,  or  to  let  them  slip  away  ;  slippery ;  careless. 

But'ter-fish'  (-fish'),  re.  (Zool.)  A  name  given  to 
several  different  fishes,  in  allusion  to  their  slippery  coat- 
ing of  mucus,  as  the  Stromateus  triacanthus  of  the  At- 
lantic coast,  the  Epinephelus  punctatus  of  the  southern 
coast,  the  rock  eel,  and  the  kelpfish  of  New  Zealand. 

Bnt'ter-Oy'  (-fli');  re.  ;  pi.  BnTTEEixiES  (-fliz').  [Perh. 
from  the  color  of  a  yellow  spe- 
cies. AS.  buter-flege,  buttor-fle- 
6ge;  cf.  6.  butterfliege,  D.  bo- 
iervlieg.  See  Butter,  and  Fly.] 
(Zool.)  A  general  name  for  the 
numerous  species  of  diurnal 
Lepidoptera.  [See  Illust.  un- 
der Aphrodite.] 

Aacleplas  butterfly.  See  un- 
der AsCLEPiAS.  —  Butterfly  fish 
(Zool.).,  the  oceUated  blenny 
(Blennius  ocellaris)  of  Europe. 
See  Blenny.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  flying  gurnard. 
—  Butterfly  shell  (ZoolT),  a  shell 
of  the  genus  Valuta.  —  Butterfly  „  ^^  . 
valve  (Mech.),  a  kind  of  double  Butterfly  with  its  scales  re- 
clack  valve,  consisting  of  two    mo^'»^ed-     1  Prothorax  ; 


semicircular  clappers  or  wings 
hinged  to  a  cross  rib  in  the 
piunp  bucket.  When  open  it 
somewhat  resembles  a  butterfly 
in  shape. 


A  Costal  edge  of  wing , 
B  Inner  edge  ;  C  Outer 
edge  ;  D  Apex  of  wing ; 
JS  Outer  angle  ;  ab  Discal 
cell ;  am  Discal  venules  ; 
m  Patagia ;  k  Mesoscu- 
tum. 


But'ter-lne    (but'ter-Tn), 
A  substance  prepared  from  animal  fat  with  some  other 
ingredients  intermixed,  as  an  imitation  of  butter. 

The  manufacturers  ship  large  quantities  of  oleomargarine  to 
England,  Holland,  and  other  countries,  to  be  manufactured 
into  butter,  which  is  sold  as  butterine  or  suine.      Johnson^s  Cyc. 

Bat'ter-ls  (-Is),  re.  [The  same  word  as  buttress,  noun, 
in  a  different  application, 
F.  bouier  to  push.]  (Far.)  A 
steel  cutting  instrument,  vrith 
a  long  bent  shank  set  in  a 
handle  which  rests  against »— J  Butteris. 
the  shoulder  of  the  operator. 
It  is  operated  by  a  thrust  movement,  and  used  in  paring 
the  hoofs  of  horses. 

Bnt'ter-man'  (-man'),  re.  /  pi.  Buttermen  (-men).  A 
man  who  makes  or  sells  butter. 

But'ter-milk'  (but'ter-mllk'),  re.  The  milk  that  re- 
mains after  the  butter  is  separated  from  the  cream. 

But'ter-nut'  (-niit'),  re.  1.  (5o<.)  An  American  tree 
(Juglans  cinerea)  of  the  Walnut  family,  and  its  edible 
fruit ;  —  so  called  from  the  oil  contained  in  the  latter. 
Sometimes  called  oil  nut  and  white  walnut. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  nut  of  the  Caryocar  butyraceum  and  C. 
nuciferum,  of  S.  America  ;  —  called  also  Souari  nut. 

But'ter-scotch'  (-skoch'),  re.  A  kind  of  candy, 
mainly  composed  of  sugar  and  butter.  [Collog.']  Dickens. 

But'ter-weed'  (-wed'),  re.  (Bot.)  An  annual  compos- 
ite plant  of  the  Mississippi  valley  (Senecio  lobatus). 

But'ter-welght'  (-waf),  re.    Over  weight.  Swift. 

t^^  Formerly  it  was  a  custom  to  give  18  ounces  of 
butter  for  a  pound. 

But'ter-wort'  (-wflrf ),  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  low 
herbs  (Pinguicula)  having  simple  leaves  which  secrete 


from  their  glandular  upper  surface  a  viscid  fluid,  to 
which  insects  adhere,  after  which  the  margin  infolds  and 
the  insects  are  digested  by  the  plant.  The  species  are 
found  mostly  in  the  North  Temperate  zone. 

But'ter-y  (but'ter-y),  a.  Having  the  qualities,  con- 
sistence, or  appearance,  of  butter. 

But'ter-y,  re.  /  pi.  Butteries  (-Tz).  [OE.  botery,  botry  ; 
cf.  LL.  botaria  wine  vessel ;  also  OB.  botelerie,  fr.  F.  bou- 
teillerie,  fr.  bouteille  bottle.  Not  derived  from  butter. 
See  Bottle  a  hollow  vessel.  Butt  a  cask.]  1.  An  apart- 
ment in  a  house  where  butter,  milk  and  other  provisions 
are  kept. 

All  that  need  a  cool  and  fresh  temper,  as  cellars,  pantries, 
and  butteries,  to  the  north.  i^ir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  A  room  in  some  English  colleges  where  liquors, 
fruit,  and  refreshments  are  kept  for  sale  to  the  students. 

And  the  major  of  Oxford  kept  the  buttery  bar.     E.  Hall. 

3.  A  cellar  in  which  butts  of  wine  are  kept.        Weale. 
Battery  hatch,   a  half   door  between    the    buttery  or 

kitchen  and  the  hall,  in  old  mansions,  over  which  provi- 
sions were  passed.  Wright. 

Butt'  hinge'  (biif  hlnj').    See  1st  Butt,  10. 

But'-thom'  (but'thom'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  common 
European  starfish  (Asterias  rubens). 

But'tlng  (bufting),  re.     An  abuttal ;  a  boundary. 
Without  buttings  or  boundings  on  any  side.    Bp.  Beveridge. 

But'tlng  Joint'.  A  joint  between  two  pieces  of  timber 
or  wood,  at  the  end  of  one  or  both,  and  either  at  right 
angles  or  oblique  to  the  grain,  as  the  joints  which  the 
struts  and  braces  form  with  the  truss  posts ;  —  sometimes 
called  abutting  joint. 

Butt'  Joint'  (biit'  joint').  A  sort  of  butting  joint ;  — 
a  joint  in  which  the  edges  or  ends  come  squarely  to- 
gether, being  welded  in  ironwork.     See  1st  Btrrr,  10. 

But'tOCk  (baf  tiik),  re.  [From  Butt  an  end.]  1.  The 
part  at  the  back  of  the  hip,  which,  in  man,  forms  one  of 
the  rounded  protuberances  on  which  he  sits ;  the  rump. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  convexity  of  a  ship  behind,  under  the 
stem.  Mar.  Diet. 

But'ton  (bSt't'n),  n.  [OE.  baton,  botoun,  F.  bouton 
button,  bud,  prop,  something  pushing  out,  fr.  bouter  to 
push.  See  Butt  an  end.]  1.  A  knob ;  a  small  baU ;  a 
small,  roundish  mass. 

2.  A  catch,  of  various  forms  and  materials,  used  to 
fasten  together  the  different  parts  of  dress,  by  being 
attached  to  one  part,  and  passing  through  a  slit,  called  a 
buttonhole,  in  the  other ;  —  used  also  for  ornament. 

3.  A  bud  ;  a  germ  of  a  plant.  Shak. 

4.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  usually  flat  and  elongated, 
turning  on  a  nail  or  screw,  to  fasten  something,  as  a  door. 

5.  A  globule  of  metal  remaining  on  an  assay  cupel  or 
in  a  crucible,  after  fusion. 

Button  hook,  a  hook  for  catching  a  button  and  drawing 
it  through  a  buttonhole,  as  in  buttoning  boots  and  gloves. 
—  Button  shell  (Zool.),  a  small,  univalve  marine  shell  of 
the  genus  Rotella.  — 'Buttou  snakeroot.  (Bot.)  (a)  The 
American  composite  genus  Liatris,  having  rounded  but- 
tonlike heads  of  flowers.  (6)  An  American  umbeUiferous 
plant  with  rigid,  narrow  leaves,  and  flowers  in  dense 
heads.— Button  tree  (Bot.),  a  genus  of  trees  (Conocarpus), 
furnishing  durable  timber,  mostly  natives  of  the  west 
Indies.  —  To  hold  by  the  button,  to  detain  in  conversation 
to  weariness ;  to  bore ;  to  buttonbole. 

But'ton,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Buttoned  (-t!nd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Buttoning  (biit't'n-Tng).]  [OE.  botonen,  OF. 
botoner,  F.  boutonner.  See  Button,  re.]  1.  To  fasten 
with  a  button  or  buttons;  to  inclose  or  make  secure 
with  buttons  ;  —  often  followed  by  up. 

He  was  a  tall,  fat,  long-bodied  man,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat 
in  a  tight  green  coat.  Dickens. 

2.  To  dress  or  clothe.     [Obs.J  Shak. 

But'ton,  V.  i.  To  be  fastened  by  a  button  or  buttons ; 
as,  the  coat  will  not  button. 

But'ton-ball'  (-bal'),  re.    (Bot.)^  See  Buttonwood. 

But'ton-bush'  (-bush'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  (Cepha- 
lanthus  occidentalis)  growing  by  the  waterside  ;  —  so 
called  from  its  globular  head  of  flowers.    See  Capitulum. 

But'ton-hole'  (-hoi'),  re.  The  hole  or  loop  in  which  a 
button  is  caught.  Cowper. 

But'ton-hole',  v.  i.  To  hold  by  the  button  or  button- 
hole ;  to  detain  in  conversation  to  weariness ;  to  bore ; 
as,  he  buttonholed  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

But'ton-mold'  (-mold'),  re.  A  disk  of  bone,  wood,  or 
other  material,  which  is  made  into  a  button  by  covering 
it  with  cloth.     [Written  also  buttonmould.'] 

FobbU  buttonmolds,  joints  of  encrinites.    See  Encrinite. 

But'tons  (buf  t'nz),  re.  A  boy  servant,  or  page,  —  in 
allusion  to  the  buttons  on  his  livery.    [Collog.']    Dickens. 

But'ton-weed'  (-wed'),  re.  (Bot.)  The  name  of  several 
plants  of  the  genera  Spermacoce  and  Diodia,  of  the  Mad- 
der family. 

But'ton-wood' (-w5Sd'),  re.  (Bot.)  The  Platanus  occi- 
dentalis, or  American  plane  tree,  a  large  tree,  producing 
rough  balls,  from  which  it  is  named ;  — 
called  also  buttonball  tree,  and,  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  sycamore. 
The  California  buttonwood  is  P.  race- 
mosa. 

But'ton-y  (but't'n-i^),  a.  Orna- 
mented with  a  large  number  of  buttons. 
"  The  6««orey  boy."  Thackeray.  "My 
coat  so  blue  and  buttony." 

W.  S.  Gilbert. 

But'tress  (biit'trSs),  re.  [OE.  but- 
rasse,  boterace,  fr.  F.  bouter  to  push ; 
cf.  OF.  bouteret  (nom.  sing,  and  ace.  pi. 
bouterez)  buttress.  See  Butt  an  end, 
and  cf.  Butteris.]  1.  (Arch.)  A  pro- 
jecting mass  of  masonry,  used  for  re- 
sisting the  thrust  of  .an  arch,  or  for  or- 
nament and  symmetry. 

^W^  When  an  external  projection  is 
used  merely  to  stiffen  a  wall,  it  is  a 
pier. 


Buttress. 


2.  Anj^hing  whieh  supports  or  strengthens.  "  The 
ground  pillar  and  buttress  of  the  good  old  cause  of  non- 
conformity." SOHth. 

Flying  battrasB.    See  Flying  buttress. 

But'tress  (btit'trSs),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Buttressed 
(-trSst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Buttressing.]  To  support 
with  a  buttress  ;  to  prop  ;  to  brace  firmly. 

To  set  it  upright  again,  and  to  prop  and  buttress  it  up  for  du- 
ration. Burke. 

Butt'  shaft'  (biif  shaft').  An  arrow  without  a  barb, 
for  siiooting  at  butts ;  an  arrow.   [Also  but  shaft.']  Shak. 

Butt'  weld'  (wSld').     See  Butt  veld,  under  Butt. 

Butt'weld',  V.  t.     To  unite  by  a  butt  weld. 

But'ty  (biit'ty),  re.  (Mining)  One  who  mines  by  con- 
tract, at  so  much  per  ton  of  coal  or  ore. 

Bu'tyl  (bii'til),  re.  [L.  butyrma  butter  -|-  -yl.  See 
Butter.]  (Cliem.)  A  compound  radical,  regarded  as 
butane,  less  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

Bu'ty-lene  (bu'tt-len),  re.  [Ftotix  Butyl.]  (Chem.) 
Any  one  of  three  metameric  hydrocarbons,  CjHg,  of  the 
ethylene  series.    They  are  gaseous  or  easily  liqueflable. 

Bu'ty-ra'ceous  (bu'tT-ra'shiSs),  a.  [L.  butyrum  but- 
ter. See  Butter.]  Having  the  qualities  of  butter ;  re- 
sembling butter. 

Bu'ty-rate  (-rat),  re.    (ChemA  A  salt  of  butyric  acid. 

Bu-tyr'lc  (bfi-tlr'Tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  butter. 

Batyric  acid,  CaHv-COaH,  an  acid  found  in  butter ;  an 
oily,  limpid  fluid,  having  the  smell  of  rancid  butter,  and 
an  acrid  taste,  with  a  sweetish  aftertaste,  like  that  of 
ether.  There  are  two  metameric  butyric  acids,  called  in 
distinction  the  normal-  and  the  iso-butyric  acid.  The  nor- 
mal butyric  acid  is  the  one  common  in  rancid  butter. 

Bu'ty-rln  (bu'tl-rln),  re.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  buty- 
rate  of  glycerin  ;  a  fat  contained  in  small  quantity  in 
milk,  which  helps  to  give  to  butter  its  peculiar  flavor. 

Bu'ty-rom'e-ter  (-rSm'e-ter),  re.  [L.  butyrum  butter 
-)-  -meter.^  An  instrument  for  determining  the  amount 
of  fatty  matter  or  butter  contained  in  a  sample  of  milk. 

Bu'ty-rone  (bu'tt-ron),  re.  [Butyric  -f  -one.]  (Chem,.) 
A  liquid  ketone  obtained  by  heating  calcium  butyrate. 

Bu'ty-rous  (bu'tl-riis),  a.     Butyraceous. 

Bus'e-ous  (buks'e-us),  a.  [L.  buxeus,  fr.  buxtis  the 
box  tree.]    Belonging  to  the  box  tree. 

Bux'lne  (buks'Tn),  re.  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  Buxus  sempervirens,  or  common  box  tree.  It 
is  identical  with  bebeerine  ;  —  called  also  buxina. 

Bus'om  (biiksTim),  a.  [OE.  buxum,  boxom,  buhsum, 
pliable,  obedient,  AS.  bocsum,  buhsum  (akin  to  D.  buig- 
zaam  flexible,  G.  biegsam) ;  bUgan  to  bow,  bend  -j-  -sum, 
E.  -some.  See  Bow  to  bend,  and  -some.]  1.  Yielding ; 
pliable  or  compliant ;  ready  to  obey ;  obedient ;  trac- 
table ;  docile ;  meek ;  humble.     [Obs.] 

So  wild  a  beast,  so  tame  ytaught  to  be. 

And  buxom  to  his  bands,  is  joy  to  see.       Spenser. 

I  submit  myself  unto  this  holy  church  of  Christ,  to  be  ever 
buxom  and  obedient  to  the  ordinance  of  it.  Toxe. 

2.  Having  the  characteristics  of  health,  vigor,  and 
comeliness,  combined  with  a  gay,  lively  manner ;  stout 
and  rosy ;  jolly ;  frolicsome. 

A  daughter  fair. 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  debonair.  Milton, 

A  parcel  of  buxom  bonny  dames,  that  were  laughing,  sing- 
ing, dancing,  and  as  merry  as  the  day  was  long.  Tatler. 

—  Bux'om-ly,  adv.  —  Bux'om-ness,  re. 

Buy  (hi),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Bought  (bat)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Buying  (bi'ing).]  [OE.  buggen,  biggen,  bien, 
AS.  bycgan,  akin  to  OS.  buggean,  Goth,  bugjan.]  1.  To 
acquire  the  ownership  of  (property)  by  giving  an  accepted 
price  or  consideration  therefor,  or  by  agreeing  to  do  so ; 
to  acquire  by  the  payment  of  a  price  or  value ;  to  pur- 
chase ;  —  opposed  to  sell. 

Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  wilt  sell 
thy  necessaries.  B.  Franklin. 

2.  To  acquire  or  procure  by  something  given  or  done 
in  exchange,  literally  or  figuratively  ;  to  get,  at  a  cost  or 
sacrifice ;  to  buy  pleasure  with  pain. 

Buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not :  also  wisdom,  and  instruction, 
and  understanding.  Prov.  xxiii.  23. 

To  bay  again.  See  Againbuy.  [Obs.]  Chaucer.  —  To 
buy  off.  (a)  To  influence  to  compliance ;  to  cause  to  bend 
or  yield  by  some  consideration ;  as,  to  buy  off  conscience. 
(6)  To  detach  by  a  consideration  given ;  as,  to  buy  offoaa 
from  a  party.  —To  buy  out.  (a)  To  Duy  off,  or  detach  from. 
Shak.  (b)  To  purchase  the  share  or  shares  of  in  a  stock, 
fund,  or  partnership,  by  which  the  seller  is  separated 
from  the  company,  and  the  purchaser  takes  his  place  ;  as, 
A  buys  out  B.  (c)  To  purchase  the  entire  stock  in  trade 
and  the  good  will  of  a  business.  —  To  buy  in,  to  purchase 
stock  in  any  fund  or  partnership.  —  To  buy  on  credit,  to 
purchase,  on  a  promise,  in  fact  or  in  law,  to  make  pay- 
ment at  a  future  day.  —  To  buy  the  refusal  (of  anythmg), 
to  give  a  consideration  for  the  right  of  purchasing,  at  a 
fixed  price,  at  a  future  time. 

Buy,  V.  i.    To  negotiate  or  treat  about  a  purchase. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you.  Shak. 

Buy'er  (bi'er),  n.    One  who  buys  ;  a  purchaser. 

Buz  (buz),  V.  &  n.    See  Buzz.    [Obs.] 

Buzz  (biiz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Buzzed  (biizd) ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  n.  Buzzing.]  [An  onomatopoeia.]  To  make  a  low, 
continuous,  humming  or  sibilant  sound,  like  that  made 
by  bees  with  their  wings.  Hence  :  To  utter  a  murmur- 
ing sound  ;  to  speak  with  a  low,  humming  voice. 

Like  a  wasp  it  buzzed,  and  stung  him.     Longfellow, 

However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 

Buzz  in  the  people's  ears.  Shak. 

Buzz,  V.  t.    \,  To  sound  forth  by  buzzing.  Sfiak, 

2.  To  whisper ;  to  communicate,  as  tales,  in  an  under 
tone  ;  to  spread,  as  report,  by  whispers,  or  secretly. 

I  will  buzz  abroad  such  prophecies 
That  Edward  shall  bo  fearful  of  his  life.  Shak. 

3.  To  talk  to  incessantly  or  confidentially  in  a  low 
humming  voice.     [Colloq.] 

4.  (Phonetics)  To  &om\A\\'\i\i  a,  "hnzz."      ff.  Sweet. 
Buzz,  n.    X.  A  continuous,  humming  noise,  as  of  bees ; 

a  confused  murmur,  as  of  general  conversation  in  low 
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tones,  or  of  a  general  expression  of  surprise  or  approba- 
tion.    "The  constant  4 US3  of  a  fly."  Macaulay. 
I  found  the  whole  room  in  a  buzz  of  politics.       Addi^uti. 
There  ia  a  buzz  ail  around  regarding  the  sermon.    Thackeray. 

2.  A  whisper  ;  a  report  spread  secretly  or  cautiously. 

There's  a  certain  buzz 
Of  a  stolen  marriage.  Massinger. 

3.  {Phonetics)  The  audible  friction  of  voice  conso- 
nants. H-  Sweet. 

Buz'zard  (buz'zerd),  n.  [OE.  busard,  bosard,  F.  bu- 
sard,  fr.  buse,  L.  buieo,  a  kind  of    falcon   or    hawk.] 

1.  (Zool.)  A  bird  of  prey  of  the  Hawk  family,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Buieo  and  related 
genera. 

|!^=  The  Buteo  vulgaris  is  the 
common  buzzard  of  Europe.  The 
Ameri<^an  species  (of  wnich  the  most 
common  .iro  .S.  b':  ,  ilis,  B.  Pennsyl- 
viW'CKs,  and  />'.  /./c  atus)  are  usually 
caliefi  /(cii  lia.,L:,'.t:.  -  The  rough-legged 
bngzttrd  is  Archibv.i<''0  lafjopus.  — The 
honoy  buzzard,  or  hee  hatch.,  of  Eu- 
rope (^fr»wu2)ti.'';K«)  feeds  on  bees 
and  their  lame,  with  other  insects, 
and  reptil*"- .  —  The  moor  buzzard  of 
Kurope  is  Circus  xruqinosus.  See 
I'tjKKKY  bczzaud,  and  Cakeion  bdz- 
zAjan. 

BaSd  sunni,  the  fishhawk  or  08-  „  „         ^    , 

prey.     Soe  Ih^Hi^.-WS..  Cwnmon  Buzzard  of 

Europe  {Buteo  vul- 

2.  A  ■.''ockhcsd ;  a  dunce.  garis). 

It  ificoirmoD.in  a  proverb,  to  call  one  who  can  not  be  taught, 
or  who  contimiei,  obstinately  ignorant,  a  buzzard.      Goldsmith. 

BuZ'Zard, a.    Senseless;  stupid.     \_R.&Obs.'\    Milton. 

TiKi'zaxA-eX.'  (-5t'),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  hawk  resembling 
the  ■.nizi!:ir.-i,  b  ji  with  legs  relatively  longer. 

Bozz'er  (biiz'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  buzzes ; 
a  whisperer  ;  a  talebearer. 

And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 

With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death.  Shak. 

Bnzz'lng-ly  (biiz'ing-ly),  adv.  In  a  buzzing  manner  ; 
with  a  buzzing  sound. 

Buzz'  saw  (buz' sa').  A  circular  saw;  —  so  called 
from  the  buzzing  it  makes  when  ruiming  at  full  speed. 

By  (bi),  prep.  [OE.  bi,  AS.  61,  big,  near  to,  by,  of, 
from,  after,  according  to ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  i/,  be, 

D.  bij,  OHG.  61,  G.  bei,  Goth,   bi,  and  perh.  Gr.  ifi<j)i. 

E.  prefix  be-  is  orig.  the  same  word.  V203.  See  pref. 
Bb-.]  1.  In  the  neighborhood  of ;  near  or  next  to ;  not 
far  from  ;  close  to  ;  along  with  ;  as,  come  and  sit  by  me. 

By  fountain  or  by  shady  rivulet 

He  sought  them  both.  llilton. 

2.  On ;  along ;  in  traversing.     Compare  5. 

Long  labors  both  by  sea  and  land  he  bore.    Dryden. 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge.        Pope. 

3.  Near  to,  while  passing ;  hence,  from  one  to  the  other 
side  of ;  past ;  as,  to  go  by  a  church. 

4.  Used  in  specifying  adjacent  dimensions ;  as,  a  cabin 
twenty  feet  by  forty. 

6.  Against.     \_Ohs.']  Tyndale  [1  Cor.  iv,  4]. 

6.  With,  as  means,  way,  process,  etc. ;  through  meaus 
of ;  with  ;ad  of ;  through  ;  through  the  act  or  agency  of ; 
as,  a  city  is  destroyed  by  fire  ;  profit  is  made  by  com- 
merce ;  to  take  by  force. 

To  the  meaning  of  by,  as  denoting  means  or  agencv, 
belong,  more  or  less  closely,  most  of  the  following  uses 
of  the  word  :  (a)  It  points  out  the  author  or  producer ; 
as,  "  Waverley,"  a  novel  by  Sir  W.  Scott ;  a  statue  by  Ca- 
nova;  a  sonata  6)/ Beethoven.  (6)  In  an  oath  or  adjura- 
tion, it  indicates  the  being  or  thing  appealed  to  as  sanc- 
tion ;  as,  I  affirm  to  you  by  all  that  is  sacred  ;  he  swears 
by  his  faith  as  a  Christian ;  nc,  by  Heaven,  (c)  Accord- 
ing to  ;  by  direction,  authority,  or  example  of ;  after ;  — 
in  such  phrases  as,  it  appears  by  his  account ;  ten  o'clock 
by  my  watch ;  to  live  by  rule ;  a  model  to  build  by.  (d) 
At  the  rate  of ;  according  to  the  ratio  or  proportion  of ; 
in  the  measure  or  quantity  of ;  as,  to  sell  cloth  by  the 
yard,  milk  by  the  quart,  eggs  by  the  dozen,  meat  bi/  the 
poimd ;  to  board  by  the  year,  (e)  In  comparison,  it  de- 
notes the  measure  of  excess  or  deficiency ;  when  any- 
thing is  increased  or  diminished,  it  indicates  the  measure 
of  increase  or  diminution ;  as,  larger  by  a  half ;  older  by 
five  years ;  to  lessen  6?/  a  third.  (/)  It  expresses  continu- 
ance or  duration ;  during  the  course  of ;  within  the  period 
of ;  as,  by  day ;  by  night.  (17)  As  soon  as ;  not  later  than ; 
near  or  at ;  —  used  m  expressions  of  time  ;  as,  by  this 
time  the  sun  had  risen ;  he  will  be  here  by  two  o'clock. 

In  boxing  the  compass,  by  indicates  a  point  nearer  to, 
or  towards,  the  next  cardinal  point ;  as,  north  by  east, 
i.  e.,  a  point  towards  the  east  from  the  north ;  northeast 
by  east,  i.  e.,  one  point  nearer  the  east  than  northeast  is. 

^F'  With  is  used  instead  of  by  before  the  instrument 
with  which  anything  is  done;  as,  to  beat  one  uiitk  a 
stick ;  the  board  was  fastened  by  the  carpenter  wilh 
nails.  But  there  are  many  words  which  may  De  regarded 
as  means  or  processes,  or,  figuratively,  as  instruments ; 
and  whether  with  or  by  shall  be  used  vrith  them  is  a  mat- 
ter of  arbitrary,  and  often,  of  unsettled  usage  ;  as,  \,o  re- 
duce a  town  by  famine  ;  to  consvune  stubble  with  fire  ;  he 
gamed  his  purpose  by  flattery ;  he  entertained  them  with 
a  story ;  hedistressed  us  with  or  by  a  recital  of  his  suffer- 
ings.   See  With. 

By  all  means,  most  assuredly ;  vrithout  fail ;  certamly. 
—By  and  by.  (a)  Close  together  (of  place).  [06s.]  "Two 
yonge  knightes  hggyng  (lying]  by  and  by."  Chaucer,  (b) 
Immediately ;  at  once.  [06s.]  "^WTien  .  .  .  persecution 
ariseth  because  of  the  word,  by  and  by  he  is  offended." 
Matt.  xiii.  21.  (c)  Presently ;  pretty  soon  ;  before  long. 
In  this  phrase,  by  seems  to  be  used  m  the  sense  of  near- 
ness in  lime,  and  to  be  repeated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis, 
and  thus  to  be  equivalent  to  "  soon,  and  soon,"  that  is, 
instantly;  hence,  —  less  emphatically,  —  pretty  seon, 
presently.  —  By  one's  self,  with  only  one's  self  near  ; 
alone ;  solitary.  —  By  the  bye.  See  under  Bye.  —  By  the 
head  (Naut. ),  having  the  bows  lower  than  the  stem ;  — 
said  of  a  vessel  when  her  head  is  lower  in  the  water  than 


her  stem.  If  her  stern  is  lower,  she  is  by  the  stern.  —  By 
the  lee,  the  situation  of  a  vessel,  going  free,  when  she  has 
fulleu  ott  so  much  as  to  bring  the  wind  round  her  stern, 
and  to  take  her  saUs  aback  on  the  other  side.  —  By  the 
run,  to  let  go  by  tlie  run,  to  let  go  altogether,  instead  of 
slacking  off.  —  By  the  way,  by  the  bye  ;  —  used  to  intro- 
duce an  incidental  or  secondary  remark  or  .subject.  — Day 
by  day,  One  by  one,  Piece  by  piece,  etc.,  each  day,  each  one, 
each  piece,  etc.,  by  itself  singly  or  separately ;  each  sever- 
ally. —  To  come  by,  to  get  possession  of ;  to  obtain.  —  To 
do  by,  to  treat,  to  behave  toward.  — To  set  by,  to  value, 
to  esteem.  —  To  stand  by,  to  aid,  to  support. 

^W~  The  common  phrase  good-by  is  equivalent  to  fare- 
well, and  would  be  better  written  good-bye,  as  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  God  be  with  you  (6'  w'  ye). 

By  (bi),  adv.  1.  Near ;  in  the  neighborhood ;  present ; 
as,  there  was  no  person  by  at  the  time. 

2.  Passing  near ;  going  past ;  past ;  beyond ;  as,  the 
procession  has  gone  by  ;  a  bird  flew  by. 

3.  Aside ;  as,  to  lay  by  ;  to  put  by. 

By  (bl),  a.  Out  of  the  common  path  ;  aside ;  —  used  in 
composition,  giving  the  meaning  of  something  aside,  sec- 
ondary, or  incidental,  a  collateral  matter,  a  thing  private 
or  avoiding  notice ;  as,  62/-lane,  6y-place,  6!/-play,  by- 
street. It  was  formerly  more  freely  used  in  composition 
than  it  is  now ;  as,  6!/-business,  ^(/-coffeehouse,  by-con- 
cernment,  by-design,  6t/-interest,  etc. 

By'ard  (bi'erd),  n.  A  piece  of  leather  crossing  the 
breast,  used  by  the  men  who  drag  sledges  in  coal  mines. 

By'— bld'der  (bi'bld'der),  n.  One  who  bids  at  an  auc- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  auctioneer  or  owner,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  running  up  the  price  of  articles.     [  tA.  S.] 

By'-blow'  (bi'blo'),  n.  1.  A  side  or  incidental  blow  ; 
an  accidental  blow. 

With  their  by-blows  they  did  split  the  very  stones  in  pieces. 

Bunyan. 

2.  An  illegitimate  child ;  a  bastard. 

The  Aga  speedily  .  .  .  brought  her  [his  disgraced  slave]  to 
court,  together  with  her  pretty  by-blow,  the  present  Padre  Otto- 
mano.  Evelyn. 

By'-cor'ner  (WkOr'ner),  n.    A  private  corner. 

Britain  being  u  hy-conier,  out  of  the  road  of  the  world.  Fuller. 

By'-de-pend'ence  (bi'de-pSnd'ens),  n.  An  append- 
age ;  that  which  depends  on  something  else,  or  is  distinct 
from  the  main  dependence  ;  an  accessory.  Shak. 

By'-drlnll'lng,  n.   A  drinking  between  meals.   [06s.] 

Bye  (bi),  n.  1.  A  thing  not  directly  aimed  at ;  some- 
thing which  is  a  secondary  object  of  regard ;  an  object  by 
the  way,  etc. ;  as  in  o»  or  upon  the  bye,  i.  e.,  in  passing  ; 
indirectly ;  by  implication.  [06s.  except  in  the  phrase 
by  the  bye.'] 

The  Synod  of  Dort  condemneth  upon  the  bye  even  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  of  England.  Fuller. 

2.  {Cricket)  A  run  made  upon  a  missed  ball ;  as,  to 
steal  a  bye.  T.  Hughes. 

By  the  bye,  in  passing;  by  way  of  digression;  apropos 
to  the  matter  in  hand.    [Written  also  by  the  by.] 

Bye  (bi),  n.  [AS.  6^/  cf.  Icel.  bygS  dwelling,  byggja, 
bua,  to  dwell.    V97.]     1.  A  dwelling.  Gibson. 

2.  In  certain  games,  a  station  or  place  of  an  individual 
player.  Emerson. 

By'-e-lec'tion  (bi'e-lek'shiin),  n.  An  election  held 
by  itself,  not  at  the  time  of  a  general  election. 

By'— end'  (bi'end'),  n.  Private  end  or  interest ;  secret 
purpose  ;  'elfish  advantage.  [Written  also  bye-end.] 
"  Profit  or  some  other  by-end."  L'' Estrange. 

By'gone'  (bi'gBn';  115),  a.  Past;  gone  by.  '■'By- 
gone ioo\eries."  Shak. 

By'gone',  n.  Something  gone  by  or  past ;  a  past  event. 
"  Let  old  bygones  be."  Tennyson. 

let  bygones  be  bygones,  let  the  past  be  forgotten. 

By'-in'ter-est  (bi'in'ter-est),  re.  SeU-interest ;  pri- 
vate advantage.  Atterbury, 

Byland  (bi'land),  n.     A  peninsula.     [(96s.] 

By1and-er  (bilan-der),  n.    See  Bilandee.     \Obs.\ 

By'-lane'  (bi'lan'),  n.  A  private  lane,  or  one  opening 
out  of  the  usual  road. 

By'-laW  (bila'),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  bylag,  D.  bylov,  Icel. 
byarlog,  fr.  Sw.  &  Dan.  by  town,  Icel.  bser,  byr  (fr. 
bua  to  dwell)  -j-  the  word  for  law ;  hence,  a  law  for  one 
town,  a  special  law.  Cf.  BmLAw,  and  see  Law.]  1.  A 
local  or  subordinate  law ;  a  private  law  or  regulation 
made  by  a  corporation  for  its  own  government. 

There  was  Ukewise  a  law  to  restrain  the  by-laws,  or  ordinances 
of  corporations.  Bacon. 

The  law  or  institution  ;  to  which  are  added  two  hy-laws,  as  a 
comment  upon  the  general  law.  Addison. 

2.  A  law  that  is  less  important  than  a  general  law  or 
constitutional  provision,  and  subsidiary  to  it ;  a  rule  re- 
lating to  a  matter  of  detail ;  as,  civic  societies  often  adopt 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  the  government  of  their 
members.  In  this  sense  the  word  has  probably  been  in- 
fluenced by  by,  meaning  secondary  or  aside. 

By'-name'  (bi'uam'),  n.    A  nickname.  Camden. 

By'name',  v.  t.    To  give  a  nickname  to.         Camden. 

By'-pass  (bi'pas),  re.  {Mech.)  A  by-passage,  for  a 
pipe,  or  other  channel,  to  divert  circulation  from  the 
usual  course. 

By'-pas'sage  (bl'pSs'saj),  n.  A  passage  different 
from  the  uf5ual  one ;  a  byway. 

By'-past'  (bi'pasf),  a.  Past;  gone  by.  "By-past 
perils."  Shak. 

By'path'  (bi'path'),  re. ;  pi.  Bypaths  (-pathz').    A 
private  path ;  an  obscure  way ;  indirect  means. 
God  knows,  my  son. 
By  what  bypaths,  and  indirect  crooked  ways, 
I  met  this  crown.  Sliak, 

By'— place'  (bi'plas'),  n.     A  retired  or  private  place. 

By'play'  (bi'pla'),  re.  Action  carried  on  aside,  and 
commonly  in  dumb  show,  while  the  main  action  proceeds. 

By'-prod'not    (bi'prod'Ukt),    n.      A    secondary   or 


additional  product :  something  produced,  as  iu  the  course 
of  a  manufacture,  in  addition  to  the  principal  product. 
Byre  (bir),  «.     [Cf.   Icel.   bUr  pantry,  Sw.  bur  cage, 


Dan.  6u«r, E.  6oi^e;-.]  Acow house.  [JV.  oj'Eity.  &  Sott.'] 

li're-spekt'),  n.     Private  end  or  view  ; 

Vryden. 


By'-re-spect'  (bi' 

by-interest.     [06s.] 

By'road'  (bi'rod'),  n.  A  private  or  obscure  road. 
" Through  slippery  byroads."  Swift. 

By-ron'lc  (bt-ron'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the 
style  of,  Lord  Byron. 

With  despair  and  Byronic  misanthropy.    Tliackeray. 

By'-room'  (bi'room'),  n.  A  private  room  or  apart- 
ment.    "  Stand  in  some  by-room."  Shak. 

By-smot'ter-ed  (bt-smSf  ter-Sd),  p.  a.  [See  Besmot.] 
Bespotted  with  mud  or  dirt.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

By^— speeoll'  (bi'spech'),  n,.  An  incidental  or  casual 
speech,  not  directly  relating  to  the  point.  "  To  quota 
by-speeches."  Hooker. 

By'-speU'(-sp51'),Jt.  [Pi.i.bigspell.]  A  proverb.  [06s.] 

Byss  (bis),  n.     See  Byssus,  re.,  1. 

By3-sa'ceous(bis-sa'shus),  a.  [FromBYSsus.]  (Bot.) 
Byssuslike  ;  consisting  of  fine  fibers  or  threads,  as  some 
very  dehcate  filamentous  algae. 

Bys-sU'er-ous  (-sTf'er-iis),  a.  [Byssus  +  -ferous.] 
Bearing  a  byssus  or  tuft. 

Bys'sin  (bis'sTn),  n.    See  Byssus,  re.,  1. 

Bys'sine  (bts'sTn),  a.  [L.  byssinus  made  of  byssus, 
Gr.  /Si/o-o-ti'os.  See  Byssus.]  Made  of  silk;  having  a 
silky  or  flaxlike  appearance.  Coles. 

Bys'SOld  (-sold),  a.     l_BysSvs  +  -old.]     Byssaceous. 

Bys'so-lite  (-so-lit),  re.  [Gr.  ^uo-o-os  flax  -f-  -lite.] 
(Min. )  An  olive-green  fibrous  variety  of  hornblende. 

II  Bys'sns  (bis'siis),  re. ;  pi.  E.  Byssuses  (-ez) ;  L. 
Byssi  (-si).  [L.  byssus  fine  flax,  fine  linen  or  cotton,  Gr. 
jSuCTo-os.]  1.  A  cloth  of  exceedingly  fine  texture,  used  by 
the  ancients.  It  is  disputed  whether  it  was  of  cotton, 
linen,  or  silk.     [Written  also  byss  and  byssin.] 

2.  (Zodl.)  A  tuft  of  long,  tough  filaments  which  are 
formed  in  a  groove  of  the 
foot,  and  issue  from  be- 
tween the  valves  of  cer-  "• , 
tain  bivalve  mollusks,  as 
the  Pinna  and  Mytilus, 
by  which  they  attach 
themselves  to  rocks,  etc. 

3.  {Bot.)  An  obsolete 
name  for  certain  fungi 
composed  of  slender 
threads. 

4.  Asbestus.  Byssus. 
By'stand'er    (bi'stSn'-    common  Mussel  (.Vyfitoerfuris). 

der),  re.     \By  -\-  slander,       b  Byssus  ;  a  Excurrent  orifice ; 
equiv.  to  stander-by;  cf.       f,  In9""-;«°t  orifice,  with  man- 
AS.  big-standan  to  stand      »i«i"°g^- 
by  or  near.]     One  who  stands  near;  a  spectator;  one 
who  has  no  concern  with  the  business  transacting. 

He  addressed  the  6?/sta«c/e?-s  and  scattered  pamphlets  among 
them.  Palfrey. 

Syn. — Looker  on;  spectator;  beholder;  observer. 

By'-street'  (bi'stref),  n.  A  separate,  private,  or  ob- 
scure street ;  an  out  of  the  way  or  cross  street. 

He  seeks  by-streets,  and  saves  the  expensive  coach.     Gay. 

By'-stroke'  (bl'strok'),  re.  An  accidental  or  a  slyly 
given  stroke. 

By'-tum'ing  (bi'tfirn'Tng),  n.  An  obscure  road;  a 
way  turning  from  the  main  road.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

By'-vlew'  (bi'vu'),  re.  A  private  or  selfish  view ;  self- 
interested  aim  or  purpose. 

No  by-views  of  his  own  shall  mislead  him.    Atterbury, 

By'— walk'  (bl'wak'),  re.    A  secluded  or  private  walk. 
He  moves  afterward  in  by-walks.  Dryden. 

By'-wash'  (bi'wosh'),  re.  The  outlet  from  a  dam  or 
reservoir ;  also,  a  cut  to  divert  the  flow  of  water. 

By'way'  (bi'wa'),  n.  A  secluded,  private,  or  ob- 
scure way ;  a  pnth  or  road  aside  from  the  main  one. 
"Take  no  byways."  Herbert. 

By'-wlpe'  (bi'wip'),  n.  A  secret  or  side  stroke,  as 
of  raillery  or  sarcasm.  Milton. 

By'word'  (bi'wfird'),  n.  [AS.  biword;  bl,  E.  by  -\r 
word.]  1.  A  common  saying  ;  a  proverb  ;  a  saying  that 
has  a  general  currency. 

I  knew  a  wise  man  that  had  it  for  a  byword.       Bacon. 

2.  The  object  of  a  contemptuous  saying. 
Thou  makest  us  a  byword  among  the  heathen.    Pa.  xliv.  14. 

By'WOrk  (bi'wfirk),  re.  Work, aside  from  regular 
work  ;  subordinate  or  secondary  business. 

Byz'ant  (bTz'Snt),        )  re.     [OE.   besant,  besaunt,  F. 

Byz'an-tlne  (-5n-tin),  (  besant,  fr.  LL.  Byzantiut, 
Byzantinus,  fr.  Byzantium.]  {Numis.)  A  gold  coin,  so 
called  from  being  coined  at  Byzantium.     See  Bezant. 

By-zan'tlan  (bt-zan'shan),  a.  &  re.    See  Byzantine. 

By-zan'tlne  (bi-zan'tTn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  By- 
zantium. —  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Byjantium, 
now  Constantinople ;  sometimes,  applied  to  an  inhabitant 
of  the   modem  city  of  Constantinople.     [Written  also 

BlZANTTNE.] 

Byzantine  church,  the  liastem  or  Greek  church,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Western  or  Roman  or  Latin  church. 
See  under  Gkeek.  —  Byzantine  empire,  the  Eastern  Roman 
or  Greek  empire,  from  A.  D.  36-!  or  A.  d.  395  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  by  th-»  Turks,  A.  D.  1453.  —  Byzan- 
tine historians,  historians  and  writers  (Zonaras,  Proco- 
pius,  etc.)  who  lived  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  P.  Cyc. 
—  Byzantine  style  (Arch.),  a  style  of  architecture  devel- 
oped in  the  Byzantine  empire.  Its  leading  forms  are 
the  round  arch,  the  dome,  the  pillar,  the  circle,  and  the 
cross.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  of  endless  variety, 
and  full  of  invention.  The  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  Venice,  are  prom- 
inent examples  of  Byzantine  architecture. 
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C(se).  1.  C  Is  the  third  letter  of  the  Engliali  alphabet. 
It  is  from  the  Latin  letter  C,  which  in  old  Latin 
represented  the  sounds  of  k,  and  g  (in  go) ;  its  original 
value  being  the  latter.  In  Anglo-Saxon  words,  or  Old 
English  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  always  has  the 
sound  of  k.  Tlie  Latin  C  was  the  same  letter  as  the 
Greek  r,  y,  and  came  from  the  Greek  alphabet.  The 
Greeks  got  it  from  the  Phoenicians.  The  English  name 
of  C  is  from  the  Latin  name  ce,  and  was  derived,  probably, 
through  the  French.  Etymologically  C  is  related  to  g, 
h,  k,  q,  s  (and  other  sibilant  sounds).  Examples  of  these 
relations  axe  seen  in  L.  acutus,  E.  acute,  ar^ue  ;  E.  acrid, 
eager,  viuet/ar;  L.  comu,  E.  hoTra  ;  E.  cat,  Aitten ;  E.  coy, 
guiet ;  L.  circare,  OF.  cercAier,  E.  search. 
See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  221-228. 

2.  (il/us.)  (a)  The  keyiiote  of  the  normal  or  "  natu- 
ral "  scale,  which  has  neither  flats  nor  sharps  in  its_sig- 
nature ;  also,  the  third  note  of  the  relative  minor  soaIe~ 
of  the  same.    (6)  C  after  the  clef  is  the  mark  of  common 
time,  in  which  each  measure  is  a  semi- 
breve  (four  fourths  or  crotchets) ;   for 
alia  breve  time  it  is  written  -rji-.    (c) 
The    "C   clef,"   a   modifica- -^  tion 
of  the  letter  C,  placed  on  any  line  of 

the  staff,  shows  that  line  to  be  mid-  _  ^  r,    <  ^ 

jjg  Q  Forms  of  C  clef. 

3.  As  a  numeral,  C  stands  for  Latin  centum  or  100,  CC 
for  200,  etc. 

C  spring,  a  spring  in  the  form  of  the  letter  C. 

II  Ca-a'ba  (ka-a'ba),  n.   [Ar.  ka'bah,  lit.,  a  square  BuUlJ^  "j 
ing,  fr.  ka'b  cube.]    The  small  and  nearly  cubical  stone 
building,  toward  which  all  Mohammedans  must  pray. 
[Written  also  kaaba.'] 

(!^°°  The  Caaba  is  situated  in  Mecca,  a  city  of  Arabia, 
an4  contains  a  famous  black  stone  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  heaven.  Before  the  time  of  Mohammed, 
the  Caaba  was  an  idolatrous  temple,  but  it  has  since  been 
the  chief  sanctuary  and  object  of  pilgrimage  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan world. 

C&AS  {kjis),  n.  sing.  &  pi.    Case.     [05i.]       Chaucer. 

Cab  (kSb),  n.  [Abbrev.  fr.  cabriolet.^  1.  A  kind  of 
close  carriage  with  two  or  four  wheels,  .usually  a  public 
vehicle.     "  A  cab  came  clattering  up."  Thackeray. 

([^P°"Ac«6  may  have  two  seats  at  right  angles  to  the 
driver's  seat,  and  a  door  behind ;  or  one  seat  parallel  to 
the  driver's,  \vith  the  entrance  from  the  side  or  front. 

Hansom  cab.    See  Hansom. 

2.  The  covered  part  of  a  locomotive,  in  which  the 
engineer  has  his  station.  Knight, 

Cab  (kab),  n.  [Heb.  gab,  fr.  qabab  to  hoUow.]  A  He- 
brew dry  measure,  containing  a  little  over  two  (2.37) 
pmts.  W.  H.  Ward.    2  Kings  vi.  25. 

Ca-bal'  (ka-bSl'),  n.  [T.  cabale  cabal,  cabala,  LL.  cab- 
bala cabala,  fr.  Heb.  gabbdleh  reception,  tradition,  mys- 
terious doctrine,  fr.  gdbal  to  take  or  receive,  in  Piel  gib- 
bel  to  adopt  (a  doctrine).]  1.  Tradition ;  occult  doctrine. 
See  Cabala.     [06i.]  Hakewill. 

2.  A  secret.  I0bs.'\  "  The  measuring  of  the  temple, 
a  cabal  found  out  but  lately."  £.  Jonson. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  united  in  some  close  design, 
usually  to  promote  their  private  views  and  interests  in 
church  or  state  by  intrigue ;  a  secret  association  com- 
posed of  a  few  designing  persons ;  a  junto. 

It  so  happened,  by  a  whimsical  coincidence,  that  in  1671  the 
cabinet  consisted  of  five  persons,  the  initial  letters  of  whose 
names  made  up  the  word  cabal;  Clifford,  Arlington,  Bucking- 
ham, Ashley,  and  Lauderdale.  Macaulay. 

4.  The  secret  artifices  or  machinations  of  a  few  per- 
sons united  in  a  close  design ;  intrigue. 

By  cursed  cabals  of  women.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Junto  ;  intrigue ;  plot ;  combination ;  conspir- 
acy. —  Cabal,  Combination,  Paction.  An  association 
for  some  purpose  considered  to  be  bad  is  the  idea  com- 
mon to  these  terms.  A  combination  is  an  organized  union 
of  individuals  for  mutual  support,  in  urgmg  their  de- 
mands or  resisting  the  claims  of  others,  and  may  be  good 
or  bad  according  to  circumstances ;  as,  a  combination  of 
workmen  or  of  employers  to  effect  Oi-  to  prevent  a  change 
in  prices.  A  caital  is  a  secret  association  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals who  seek  by  cunning  practices  to  obtain  office 
and  power.  A  faction  is  a  larger  body  than  a  cabal,  em- 
ployed for  selfish  purposes  in  agitating  the  community 
and  working  up  an  excitement  with  a  view  to  change  the 
existing  order  of  things.  "  Selfishness,  insubordination, 
and  laxity  of  morals  give  rise  to  combinations,  which  be- 
long particularly  to  the  lower  orders  of  society.  Rest- 
less, jealous,  ambitious,  and  little  minds  are  ever  forming 
cabals.  Factions  belong  especially  to  free  governments, 
and  are  raised  by  busy  and  turbulent  spirits  for  selfish 
purposes."     Crabb. 

Ca-bal',  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Caballed  (-bSld') ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Caballing.]  [Cf.  F.  cabaler.']  To  unite  in  a 
email  party  to  promote  private  views  and  interests  by 
intrigue ;  to  intrigue  ;  to  plot. 

CahalUng  still  against  it  with  the  great.  Dryden. 
Cab'a-la  (kSb'a-la),  w.  [LL.  See  Cabal,  n.]  1.  A  kind 
of  occult  theosophy  or  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  among  Jewish  rabbis  and  certain  mediaeval 
Christians,  which  treats  of  the  nature  of  God  and  the 
mystery  of  human  existence.  It  assumes  that  every  let- 
ter, word,  number,  and  accent  of  Scripture  contains  a 
hidden  sense ;  and  it  teaches  the  methods  of  interpreta- 
tion for  ascertaining  these  occult  meanings.  The  caba- 
lists  pretend  even  to  foretell  events  by  this  means. 


2.  Secret  science,  in  general ;  mystic  art ;  mystery. 
Cab'a-Ilsm    (kSVa-hz'm),   n.      [Cf.  P.  cabalisme.'] 

1.  The  secret  science  of  the  cabalists. 

2.  A  superstitious  devotion  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
religion  which  one  professes.     [J?.]  Emerson. 

Cab'a-llst  (-list),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cabaliste.'j  One  versed 
in  the  cabala,  or  the  mysteries  of  Jewish  traditions. 
"  Studious  cabalists."  Swift. 

Cab'a-lis'tic  (kSb'a^lTs'tTk),  )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Cab'a-lis'tic-al  (-ti-kal),  j  the  cabala ;  containing 
or  conveying  an  occult  meaning ;  mystic. 

The  Heptarchus  is  a  cabalistic  exposition  of  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis.  Hultam. 

Cab'a-Us'tlc-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  cabalistic  manner. 

Cab'a-Uze  (kSb'a-liz),  v.  i.  [Cf.  p.  cabaliser.J  To 
use  cabalistic  language,     [i?.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

.  .Ca-baller  (ka-bSl'ler),  n     One  who  cabals. 

A  close  caballer  and  tongue-valiant  lord.     Dryden. 

Cab'al-Ilne  (kSb'al-lin),  a.  [L.  caballinui,  fr.  cabal- 
lusa,ra.%.  Cf.  Cavalier.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  horse. 
—  n.    Caballine  aloes. 

CabalUne  aloes,  an  inferior  and  impure  kind  of  aloes 
formerly  used  in  veterinary  practice  ;  —  called  also  horse 
aloes.  —  CabalUne  spring,  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene,  on 
Movmt  Helicon ;  —fabled  to  have  been  formed  by  a  stroke 
from  the  foot  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus. 

Cab'a-ret  (kab'a-rgt ;  277),  n.  [P.]  A  tavern  ;  a  house 
where  liquors  are  retailed.     \_Obs.  as  an  English  word.] 

II  Ca-bas'  (ka-ba'),  TO.     [P.]     A  flat  basket  or  frail  for 

s,  etc. ;  hence,  a  lady's  flat  workbasket,  reticule,  or 
hand  bag ;  —  often  written  caba.  C.  Bronte. 

II  Ca-baS'SOU  (ka^bSs'soo),  TO.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  ar- 
madillo of  the  genus  Xenurus  {X.  unicinctus  and  X.  his- 
pidus) ;  the  tatouay.     [Written  also  kabassou.'] 

Cab'brge  (kSb'baj),  n.  [OE.  cabage,  fr.  P.  cabus 
headed  (of  cabbages),  chou  cabus  headed  cabbage,  cab- 
bage head ;  cf.  It.  capuccio  a  little  head,  cappuccio  cowl, 
hood,  cabbage,  fr.  capo  head,  L.  caput,  or  fr.  It.  cappa 
cape.  See  Chxef,  Cape.]  (Bot.)  1.  An  esculent  vege- 
table of  many  varieties,  derived  from  the  wild  Brassica 
oleracea  of  Europe.  Tlie  common  cabbage  has  a  compact 
head  of  leaves.  The  cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  etc., 
are  sometimes  classed  as  cabbages. 

2.  The  terminal  bud  of  certain  palm  trees,  used,  like 
cabbage,  for  food.     See  Cabbage  tree,  below. 

3.  The  cabbage  palmetto.     See  below. 
Cabbage  aphis  {Zool.),  a  green  plant-louse  (Aphis  bras- 

sic:e)  which  lives  upon  the  leaves  of  the  cabbage.  —  Cab- 
bage beetle  (Zoo?.),  a  small,  striped  flea-beetle  ( PA f/Ho<re^' 
viltata)  which  lives,  in  the  larval  state,  on  the  roots,  and 
when  adult,  on  the  leaves,  of  the  cabbage  and  other  cru- 
ciferous plants. —  Cabbage  butterfly  (ZooL),  a  white  but- 
terfly (Pieris  rapse  of  both  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
allied  P.  oleracea,  a  native  American  species)  which,  in 
the  larval  state,  devours  the  leaves  of  the  cabbage  and  the 
turnip.  See  Cabbage  worm,  below.  —  Cabbage  fly(iroo?.), 
a  small  two-winged  fly  (Anihomyia  brassicx),  whioJi  feeds, 
in  the  larval  or  maggot  state,  on  the  roots  of  the  cabbage, 
often  doing  much  damage  to  the  crop.  —  Cabbage  head, 
the  compact  head  formed  by  the  leaves  of  a  cabbage  ;  — 
contemptuously  or  humorously,  and  colloquially,  a  very 
stupid  and  silly  person ;  a  numskull.  —  Cabbage  palmetto, 
a  species  of  vnha  tree  (Sabal  Pahnetto)  foand  -long  the 
coast  from  North  Carolina  to  Florida.  —  Cp'obage  rose 
(Bot.),  a  species  of  rose  (Mosa  centifolia)  having  large  and 
heavy  blossoms.  —  Cabbage  tree,  Cabbage  palm,  a  name 
given  to  palms  having  a  terminal  bud  called  a  cabbage, 
as  the  Sabal  Palmetto  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Eu- 
terpe oleracea  and  Oreo- 
doxa  oleracea  of  the  West 
Indies.  —  Cabbage  worm 
(Zool.),  the  larva  of  sev- 
eral species  of  moths  and 
butterflies,  which  attacks 
cabbages.  The  most  com- 
mon is  usually  the  larva 
of  a  white  butterfly.  See 
Cabbage  butterfly,  above. 
The  cabbage  cutworms, 
which  eat  off  the  stalks  of 
young  plants  during  the 
night,  are  the  larvae  of 
several  species  of  moths, 
of  the  genus  Agrotis.  See 
CuTWOKM.  —  Sea  cabbage. 
(Bot.)     (a)  Sea  kale,     (b) 


Cabbage  Worm  (Pieris  ole- 
racea^. a  Larva  ;  b  Adult 
Cabbage  Butterfly.    (%) 


The  original  plant  (Bra-isica  oleracea),  from  which  the 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  etc.,  have  been  derived  by 
cultivation.  —  Thousand  -  headed  cabbage.     See  Brussels 

SPROUTS. 

Cab'bage,  v.  i.  To  form  a  head  like  that  of  the  cab- 
bage ;  as,  to  make  lettuce  cabbage.  Johnson, 

Cab'bage,  v.  t.  limp,  &  p,p.  Cabbaged  (-bSjd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  TO.  Cabbaging  (-ba-jxng).]  [F.  cabasser,  fr. 
OF.  cabas  theft ;  cf.  P.  cabas  basket,  and  OP.  cabuser  to 
cheat.]  To  purloin  or  embezzle,  as  the  pieces  of  cloth 
remaining  after  cutting  out  a  garment ;  to  pilfer. 

Your  tailor  .  .  .  cabbages  whole  yards  of  cloth.    Aj'butknot. 

Cab'bage,  to.  Cloth  or  clippings  cabbaged  or  pur- 
loined by  one  who  cuts  out  garments. 

Cab'bler  (kSb'bler),  to.     One  who  works  at  cabbling. 

Cab'bllng  (-blTng),  to.  {Metal,)  The  process  of  break- 
ing up  the  flat  masses  into  which  ^vrought  iron  is  first 
hammered,  in  order  that  the  pieces  may  be  reheated  and 
wrought  into  bar  iron. 


II  Ca-be'ga  (ki-bS'si), )  n.     [Pg.  cabefa,  P.  caJesse.] 

II  Ca-besse'  (ka-bSs'),  )  The  finest  kind  of  silk  re- 
ceived from  India. 

II  Ca'ber  (ka'ber),  n,  [Gael.]  A  pole  or  beam  used  in 
Scottish  games  for  tossing  as  a  trial  of  strength. 

Cab'e-zon' (kSb'a-zSn' or  ka'b' -r',;.,  ,.  .,  .  f;.!;,.,  prop, 
erly,  big  head.  Cf.  Cavesson.]  1-.V.7,  A  Caitfornia 
fish  (Jiemilepidotus  spinosus),  al  icJ  to  rh-.  sctJpin 

Cab'l-al  (kab'i-i),  n.  [Native  -oijlh  American  name] 
{Zool.)  The  capybara.     See  CAP'tii^.'. 

Cab'ln  (kSb'in),  n.  [OE.  caban,  f  ■. .  Yv".  cuhan  booth, 
cabin,  dim.  of  cab  cot,  tent ;  or  fi  V.  cabane,  cabine,  LL. 
coTjanrea,  perh.  from  the  Celtic]  }  ^  cotLiip;<  or  smt.'! 
house  ;  a  hut.  >  '  ■ 

A  hunting  cabin  in  the 

2.  A  small  room  ;  an  inclosed  pla/.i . 

So  long  in  secret  cabin  tlierfi  be  \\-\  \ 

Her  captive.  •    '**' 

3.  A  room  in  a  ship  for  officers  ?•■  pa-sseutf "  "■ 

Cabin  boy,  a  boy  whose  duty  is  to  wait  V  the  offlc!vr? 
and  passengers  in  the  cabin  of  a  sb'u. 

Cab'in,  «;.  i.     limp,  &  p.  p.  Ca'inii>  (-tnd)  ;  o.  pr.  & 
vb.  TO.  Cabining.]    To  live  in,  or  ai  Iji,  .  cabiu  ;  to  lodge. 
I  '11  make  you  .  .  .  cabin  u;  aca'e.  A7i<i*. 

Cab'ln,  V.  t.  To  confine  in,  or  a?  in,  a';abin. 
I  am  cabined,  cribbed,  contafU,  but>^  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.  Shak, 

Cab'i-net  (kab'T-net),  ».  [P.,  dim.  of  cbiiie  or  ca- 
bane. See  Cabin,  to.]  1.  A  hut :  a  cottage:  "  small 
house.     lObs.l 

Hearken  a  while  from  thy  e-!'-v;i  ci^hvac^-. 

The  rural  song  of  careful  Coiinec.  S/.«ns«r. 

2.  A  small  room,  or  retired  apartment ;  a  closet. 

3.  A  private  room  in  which  consultations  are  held. 
Philip  passed  some  hours  every  day  iu  his  father's  cahinet. 

Fre.^cott. 

4.  The  advisory  council  of  the  chief  executive  office) 
of  a  nation ;  a  cabinet  council. 

^W^  In  England,  the  cabi7iet  or  cabinet  council  consf-^ts 
of  those  iirivy  councilors  who  actually  transact  the  ini- 
mediate  business  of  the  government.  MozUij  &  W.  —  In 
the  United  States,  the  cabin ti  is  composed  of  the  h.<*ds  of 
the  executive  departments  of  the  government,  I'umely, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  W''-',  of  the 
Navy,  of  the  Interior,  and  of  Agriculture,  the  Postma»« 
ter-general,  and  the  Attorney-general. 

5.  (a)  A  set  of  drawers  or  a  cupboard  intis.ided  to  con- 
tain articles  of  value.  Hence/  (6)  A  decorative  piece  of 
furniture,  whether  open  lik^  an  gtagere  or  closed  with 
doors.    See  foAGfeEE. 

6.  Any  building  or  room  set  apart  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing and  exhibition  oi  works  of  art,  etc.  ;  also,  the  collec- 
tion itself. 

Cabinet  cotmcil.  (o)  Same  as  Cabinet,  «.,  4  (of  which  body 
it  was  formerly  the  full  title),  (t)  A  meeting  of  the  cabi- 
net. —  Cabinet  councilor,  a  member  of  a  cabinet  council.  — 
Cabinet  photograph,  a  photograph  of  a  size  smaller  than 
an  imperial,  though  larger  than  a  carte  de  visile,  —  Cab- 
inet picture,  a  small  and  generally  highly  finished  pic- 
ture, suitable  for  a  small  room  and  for  close  inspection. 

Cab'I-net,  a.    Suitable  for  a  cabinet ;  small. 
He  rVamhagen  von  £nse]  is  a  walking  cabinet  edition  ol 
Goethe.  Par,  Quar,  Sev. 

Cab'1-net,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cabineted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Cabineting.]    To  inclose.     [iJ.]  Hexoyt. 

Cab'l-net-mak'er  (-mak'er),  to.  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  make  cabinets  or  other  choice  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture,  as  tables,  bedsteads,  bureaus,  etc. 

Cab'l-net-mak'lng,  to.  The  art  or  occupation  of  mak- 
ing the  finer  articles  of  household  furniture. 

Cab'i-net-work'  (-wflrk'),  n.  The  art  or  occupation 
of  working  upon  wooden  furniture  requiring  nice  work- 
manship ;  also,  such  furniture. 

Cab'l-re'an  (kSb'I-re'an),  n.     One  of  the  Cabiri. 

II  Ca-bi'ri  (ka-bi'ri),  TO.  pi.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  Ka|3Etpoi.] 
{3fyth.)  Certain  deities  originally  worshiped  with  mys- 
tical rites  by  the  Pelasgians  in  Lemnos  and  Samothrace 
and  afterwards  throughout  Greece ;  —  also  called  sons  of 
Hephaestus  (or  Vulcan),  as  being  masters  of  the  art  of 
working  metals.  [Written  also  Cabeiri.']  Liddell  &  Scott. 

Ca-bir'1-an  (ka-bTr'i-an),  a.    Same  as  Cabiric. 

Ca-blr'lc  (ka-blr'ik),  a.  [Cf.  P.  Cabirique,']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Cabiri,  or  to  their  mystical  worship. 
[Written  also  CabiriticS] 

Ca'ble  (ka'b'!),  TO.  [F.  cable,  LL.  captdum,  caplum,  a 
rope,  fr.  L.  capere  to  take  ;  cf.  I>.,  Dan.,  &  G.  kabel,  from 
the  French.  See  Capable.]  1.  A  large,  strong  rope  or 
chain,  of  considerable  length,  used  to  retain  a  vessel  at 
anchor,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  made  of  hemp,  of 
steel  wire,  or  of  iron  links. 

2.  A  rope  of  steel  wire,  or  copper  wire,  usually  covered 
with  some  protecting  or  insulating  substance ;  as,  the 
cable  of  a  suspension  bridge  ;  a  telegrapliic  cable. 

3.  {Arch,)  A  molding,  shaft  of  a  column,  or  any  other 
member  of  convex,  rounded  section,  made  to  resemble 
the  spiral  twist  of  a  rope  ;  —  called  also  cable  molding. 

Bower  cabla,  the  cable  belonging  to  the  bower  anchor.  — 
Cable  road,  a  railway  on  which  the  cars  arc  moved  by  a 
continuously  runnuig  endless  rone  operated  by  n  .station- 
ary motor.  -  Cable's  length,  the  length  of  a  sliip'y  cable. 
Cables  in  the  merchant  service  vary  in  length  Irom  100  to 
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140  fathoms  or  more ;  but,  as  a  maritime  measure,  a  ca- 
ble's length  is  either  120  fathoms  (720  feet),  or  about  100 
fathoms  (600  feet,  an  approximation  to  one  tenth  of  a  nau- 
tical mile).  —  Cable  tier,  (a)  That  part  of  a  vessel  where 
the  cables  are  stowed,  ib)  A  coil  of  a  cable.  —  Sheet  cable, 
the  cable  belonging  to  the  sheet  anchor.  —  Stream  cable, 
a  hawser  or  rope,  smaller  than  the  bower  cables,  to  moor 
a  ship  in  a  place  sheltered  from  wind  and  heavy  seas.  — 
Submarine  cable.  See  under  Telegkaph.  —  To  pay  out  the 
cable,  To  veer  out  the  cable,  to  slaclien  it,  that  it  may  run 
out  of  the  ship ;  to  let  more  cable  run  out  of  the  hawse 
hole.  —  To  serve  the  cable,  to  bind  it  round  with  ropes, 
canvas,  etc.,  to  prevent  its  being  worn  or  galled  in  the 
hawse,  etc.  —To  Blip  the  cable,  to  let  go  the  end  on  board 
and  let  it  aU  run  out  and  go  overboard,  as  when  there  is 
not  time  to  weigh  anchor.    Hence,  in  sailor's  use,  to  die. 

Ca'ble  (ka'b'l),  V.  t.     1.  To  fasten  with  a  cable. 

2.  (Arch.)  To  ornament  with  cabling.     See  CABLrao. 

GanaXe,  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cabled  (-b'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Cabling  (-bling).]  To  telegraph  by  a  subma- 
rine cable.    [Recent] 

■  Ca1>led  (-b'ld),  a.  1.  Fastened  with,  or  attached  to, 
a  cable  or  rope.     "  The  cabled  stone."  Dyer. 

2.  (Arch.)  Adorned  with  cabling. 

CalJle-gram'  (ka'b'l-gram'),  n.  [Cable,  n.  -f  Gr. 
\yaaijLfjia.  a  writing,  a  letter.]  A  message  sent  by  a  subma- 
Snne  telepaphic  cable.  [A  recent  hybrid,  sometimes 
founi'  In  tbe  newspapers.] 

'  Cafclo-lald'  (-lad'),  a.  1.  (Naut.)  Composed  of  three 
k»UB-stranded  ropes,  or  hawsers,  twisted  together  to 
:ora»a  cable. 

2.  ■Ji'visted'af  ter  the  manner  of  a  cable  ;  as,  a  cable-laid 
gold  chit  Simmonds. 

Galllet  (KOjlgt),  n.  [Dim.  of  cable:  cf.  F.  cablot.] 
A  little  cable  leg  t)     i  ten  inches  in  circumference. 

Ca'bling  (ka'bii  'jj,  n.  (Arch.)  The  decoration  of  a 
fluted  shaft  of  a  coknun  or  of  a  pilaster  witli  reeds,  or 
rounded  moldings.  rbMi  seem  to  be  laid  in  the  hollows 
of  the  fluting,  liese  ate  limited  in  length  to  about  one 
third  of  the  heig  r.  of  the  shaft. 

Cab'man  (kal'^iin),  n.;  pi.  Cabmen  (-men).  The 
driver  of  a  cab. 

Ca-bob'  (kabSb'),  n  [Hindi  kabab."]  1.  A  small 
piece  of  mut'm  or  other  meat  roasted  on  a  skewer ;  —  so 
called  in  Tukey  and  Persia. 

2.  A  lej  of  mutton  roasted,  stuffed  with  white  her- 
rings am'sweec  herbs.  Wright. 

''3-Joli',  V.  t.    To  roast,  as  a  cabob.      Sir  T.  Herbert. 

C*boched' (ka-b5sht'),  a.    [F.  caJocAe  head.    Cf.  1st 

CiJiBAOE.]     (Her.)  Showing   the  full  

'»'.'<),  tut  nothing  of  the  neck;  —  said 
of  the  head  of  a  beast  in  armorial  bear- 
in;^.     [Written  also  caboshed.] 

d-bOO'dle  (ka-bo6'd'l),  n.  The 
whofc  colleccion ;  the  entire  quantity 
or  nunfl)er  ;  —  usually  in  the  phrase  the 
whole OKhoodle.  [Slang, U.S.)  Bartlelt. 

Ca-bOOie'  (ka-boos'),  n.  [Cf.  D. 
kabuis,  koiiAuis,  Dan.  kabys,  Sw.  kaby- 
sa,  G.  kabuse  &  little  room  or  hut.  The 
first  part  of  the  word  seems  to  be  allied  to  W.  cab  cabin, 
booth.  Cf.  Cabin.]  [Written  also  camfioose.]  \.  (Naut.) 
A  house  on  deck,  where  the  cooking  is  done ;  —  com- 
monly called  the  galley. 

2.  (Railroad)  A  car  used  on  freight  or  construction 
trains  for  brakemen,  workmen,  etc. ;  a  tool  car.    [U.  S.] 

Cab'0-tage  (kSb'o-taj),  «,  [F,  cabotage,  fr.  caboter  to 
sail  along  the  coast ;  cf .  Sp.  cabo  cape.]  (Naut.)  Naviga- 
tion along  the  coast ;  the  details  of  coast  pilotage. 

II  Ca-br6e'  (ka^bra'),  n.  [French  Canadian.]  (Zool.) 
The  pronghom  antelope.     [Also  written  cabrit,  cabrei.'] 

Ca-brer'ite  (ka-brSrlt),  re.  (Min.)  An  apple-green 
mineral,  a  hydrous  arseniate  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  mag- 
nesia ;  —  so  named  from  the  Sierra  Cabrera,  Spain. 

llCa-brilla  (ka-brel'ya),  n.  [Sp.,  prawn.]  (Zool.) 
A  name  applied  to  various  species  of  edible  fishes  of  the 
genus  Serranus,  and  related  genera,  inhabiting  the  Med- 
iterranean, the  coast  of  California,  etc.  In  California, 
some  of  them  are  also  called  rock  bass  and  kelp  salmon. 


One  of  the  Cabrillas  (Serranus  clathratm).    {>^ 

OaVrl-Ole'  (kab'ri-ol'),  n.     [F.     See  Cabeiolet,  and 

cf.  Capbiole.]   (Man.)  A  curvet ;  a  leap.    See  Capriole. 

The  cabrioks  which  his  charger  exhibited.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

OabTi-O-let'  (kab'ri-6-la'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  cabriole 
a,  leap,  caper,  from  It.  ca- 
priola,  fr.  dim.  of  L.  caper 
&e-goat,  capra  she -goat. 
This  carriage  is  so  called 
from  its  skipping  lightness. 
Cf.  Cab,  Caper  a  leap.]  A 
one-horse  carriage  with  two 
seats  and  a  calash  top. 

Ca-brit'      (ka-bre'),      n. 
Same  as  Cabree. 

Cab'urn    (kSb'um),    n. 
Cf .  Cable,  re.]    (Naut.)  A  small  line  made  of  spun  yam, 
to  bind  or  worm  cables,  seize  tackles,  etc. 

IICa-caB'ml-a  (ka-se'mi-a),      \n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ka/tdt 

II  Ca-Chae'mi-a  (ka-ke'mi-a),  )      bad  -j-  atfta   blood.] 
(Med.)  A  degenerated  or  poisoned  condition  of  the  blood. 

Oa-ca'ine  (ka-katn),  n.     (Chem.)  The  essential  prin- 
ciple of  cacao ; — now  called  theobromine. 

II  Ca'ca-jao' (ka'ka-zhoung'),  n.   [Pg.]  (Zool.)A.&o\ith 


One  form  of  Cabriolet. 


American  short-tailed  monkey  (Pithecia  (or  Brachyurus) 
melanocephala).     [Written  also  caeajo.'] 

Ca-ca'O  (ka^ka'o  or  kaTco  ;  277),  re.  [Sp.,  fr.  Mex. 
kakahuatl.  Cf.  Cocoa,  Chocolate.]  (Bot.)  A  small 
evergreen  tree  (Theobroma  Cacao)  of  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  Its  fruit  contains  an  edible  pulp,  inclos- 
ing seeds  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  from  which  cocoa, 
chocolate,  and  broma  are  prepared. 

Caoh'a-lot  (kash'a-lot),  n.  [F.  cachalot.]  (Zool.) 
The  sperm  whale  (Physeter  macrocephalus).  It  has  in 
the  top  of  its  head  a  large  cavity,  containing  an  oily  fluid, 
which,  after  death,  concretes  into  a  whitish  crystalline 
substance  called  spermaceti.     See  Sperm  whale. 

II  Cache  (kash),  re.  [F.,  a  hiding  place,  fr.  cacher  to 
conceal,  to  hide.]  A  hole  in  the  ground,  or  a  hiding 
place,  for  concealing  and  preserving  provisions  which  it 
is  inconvenient  to  carry.  Kane. 

Ca-Chec'tic  (ka-kek'tik),  )  a.      [L.    cachecticus,    Gr. 

Ca-Chec'tic-al  (-ti-kal),  )  naxeicTi/cos  :  cf.  F.  cachec- 
iique.']  Having,  or  pertaining  to,  cachexia ;  as,  cachectic 
remedies ;  cachectical  blood.  Arbuthnot. 

II  Cache'pot'  (kash'po'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  cacher  to  hide  -|- 
pot  a  pot.]  An  ornamental  casing  for  a  flowerpot,  of 
porcelain,  metal,  paper,  etc. 

II  Cach'et  (kash'a),  re.  [F.,  fr.  cacher  to  hide.]  A 
seal,  as  of  a  letter. 

Lettre  de  cachet  [F.],  a  sealed  letter,  especially  a  letter 
or  missive  emanating  from  the  sovereign ;  —  much  used  in 
France  before  the  Revolution  as  an  arbitrary  order  of 
imprisonment. 

II  Ca-ches'1-a  (ka-kSksl-a),  )  n.     [L.    cacliexia,    Gr. 

Ca-Chex'y  (ka-kgks'y),  )      Kttxefia ;  KOKO!  bad  4- 

ef  IS  condition.]  A  condition  of  ill  health  and  impair- 
ment of  nutrition  due  to  impoverishment  of  the  blood, 
esp.  when  caused  by  a  specific  morbid  process  (as  cancer 
or  tubercle). 

Cach'in-na'tion  (kSk'Yn-na'shiin),  re.  [L.  cachinnatio, 
it.  cachinnare  to  laugh  aloud,  cf.  Gr.  xaxafeii'.]  Loud 
or  immoderate  laughter ;  —  often  a  symptom  of  hyster- 
ical or  maniacal  affections. 

Hideous  grimaces  .  .  .  attended  this  unusual  cachinnation. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ca-chln'na-tO-ry  (ka-kTn'na^to-rJ),  a.  Consisting  of, 
or  accompanied  by,  immoderate  laughter. 

Cachinnatory  buzzes  of  approval.  Carlyle. 

II  Ca-Chl'rl  (ka-she're),  re.  A  fermented  liquor  made 
in  Cayenne  from  the  grated  root  of  the  manioc,  and  re- 
sembling perry.  Dunglison. 

Cach'0-long  (kSsh'6-18ng),  n.  [F.  cacholong,  said  to 
be  from  Cach,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Bucharia+  cholon, 
a  Calmuck  word  for  stone  ;  or  fr.  a  Calmuck  word  mean- 
ing "beautiful  stone."]  (3fin.)  An  opaque  or  milk- 
white  chalcedony,  a  variety  of  quartz  ;  also,  a  similar  va- 
riety of  opal. 

Ca'chou'  (kVshoo'),  re.  [F.  See  Cashoo.]  A  silvered 
aromatic  pill,  used  to  correct  the  odor  of  the  breath. 

II  Ca-Chu'cha  (ka-choo'cha),  re.  [Sp.]  An  Andalusian 
dance  in  three-four  time,  resembling  the  bolero.  [Some- 
times in  English  spelled  cachuca  (ka-choo'ka).] 

The  orchestra  plays  the  caclmcha.        Longfellow. 

II  Ca-Chun'de  (ka-choon'da),  re.  [Sp.]  (Med.)  A  pas- 
til or  troche,  composed  of  various  aromatic  and  other 
ingredients,  highly  celebrated  in  Ifidia  as  an  antidote, 
and  as  a  stomachic  and  antispasmodic. 

II  Ca-Cique'  (ka-sek'),  re.     [Sp.]    See  Cazique. 

Cacb  (kSk),  V.  i.  [OE.  cakken,  fr.  L.  cacare  ;  akin  to 
Gr.  KoKKau,  and  to  Olr.  cace  dung ;  cf.  AS.  cac]  To 
ease  the  body  by  stool ;  to  go  to  stool.  Pope. 

Cack'er-el  (kak'er-51),  re.  [OF.  caquerel,  cagarel 
(Cotgr.),  from  the  root  of  E.  cack.]  (Zool.)  The  men- 
dole;  a  small  worthless  Mediterranean  fish  considered 
poisonous  by  the  ancients.     See  Mendole. 

Cac/kle  (kSk'k'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cackled  (-k'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cackling  (-klTng).]  [O'E.  cakelen ;  cf. 
LG.  kakeln,  D.  kakelen,  G.  gackeln,  gackern;  all  of  imi- 
tative origin.  Cf.  Gaggle,  Cake  to  cackle.]  1.  To  make 
a  sharp,  broken  noise  or  cry,  as  a  hen  or  goose  does. 

When  every  goose  is  cackling.  Shak. 

2.  To  laugh  vrith  a  broken  noise,  like  the  cackling  of  a 
hen  or  a  goose ;  to  giggle.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  talk  in  a  silly  manner ;  to  prattle.  Johnson. 
Caclzle  (-k'l),  re.    1.  The  sharp  broken  noise  made  by 

a  goose  or  by  a  hen  that  has  laid  an  egg. 

By  her  cackle  saved  the  state.  Dryden. 

2.  Idle  talk  ;  silly  prattle. 

There  is  a  buzz  and  cackle  all  around  regarding  the  sermon. 

Thackeray* 

Cac'kler  (kSklder),  re.     1.  A  fowl  that  cackles. 

2.  One  who  prattles,  or  tells  tales  ;  a  tattler. 

Cac'kling,  re.     The  broken  noise  of  a  goose  or  a  hen. 

II  Cac'0-chym'l-a  (kak'S-kimT-a),  )re.     [NL.  caco- 

Cac'O-Chym'y  (kSk'o-kim'y),  )      chymia,  fr.  Gr. 

KaKOxufi-ia. ;  Kaxos  bad  -|-  x"M-iis  juice  :  cf.  F.  cacochymie.] 
(Med.)  A  vitiated  state  of  the  humors,  or  fluids,  of  the 
body,  especially  of  the  blood.  Dunglison. 

Cac'O-Chym'iC  (kSk'S-kTmlk), )  a.    Having  the  fluids 

Cac'o-chym'lo-al  (-kim'i-kal),  )  of  the  body  vitiated, 
especially  the  blood.  Wiseman. 

Cao'O-de'inon  (kSk'o-de'mon),  re.  [Gr.  KaKoSaCinoiv  ; 
KaKos  bad  -\-  Saifjuav  demon  :  cf.  F.  cacodemon.]  1.  An 
evil  spirit ;  a  devil  or  demon.  Shak. 

2.  (Med.)  The  nightmare.  Dunglison. 

Cac'O^iOS'ic-al  (kak'o-doks'T-kal),  a.    Heretical. 

Cac'O-dOX'y  (kak'S-doks'y),  re.  [Gr.  xaKoSofia  per- 
verted opinion;  kcucos  bad  +  Sofa  opinion.]  Erroneous 
doctrine;  heresy;  heterodoxy.     [R.] 

Heterodoxy,  or  what  Luther  calls  cacodoxji.    R.  Tumbull. 

CaC'O-dyl  (-dTl),  re.  [Gr.  KaxaSri';  ill-smelling  (/caKos 
bad  +  ofeii'  to  smell)  +  -yl-1  (Chem..)  Alkarsin  ;  a 
colorless,  poisonous,  arsenical  liquid,  AS2(CH3)4,  sponta- 
neously inflammable  and  possessing  an  intensely  disa- 
greeable odor.    It  is  the  type  of  a  series  of  compounds 


Cacomixle. 


analogous  to  the  nitrogen  compounds  called  hydrazines. 
[Written  also  cacodyle,  and  kakodyl.] 

Cac'O-dyl'iC  (kSk'o-dtl'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  derived  from,  cacodyl. 

Cacodylic  acid,  a  white,  crystalline,  deliquescent  sub- 
stance, (CH)2AsO.OH,  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  caco- 
dyl, and  having  the  properties  of  an  exceedingly  stable 
acid ;  —  also  called  alkargen. 

II  Cac'O-'e'thes  (kSk'o-e'thez),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KaKoijSrjr 
of  ill  habits,  to  KaKorfBe^  an  ill  habit ;  koko;  bad  -|-  ^floj 
habit.]  1.  A  bad  custom  or  habit ;  an  insatiable  desire ; 
as,  cacoethes  scribendi,  "  the  itch  for  writing."  Addison. 

2.  (Med.)  A  bad  quality  or  disposition  in  a  disease ;  an 
incurable  ulcer. 

Cac'O-gas'tric  (-gSs'trik),  a.  [Gr.  KOKO!  bad  -f  vao-r^p 
stomach.]    Troubled  with  bad  digestion,     [i?.]  Carlyle. 

Cac'O-graph'ic  (-graf'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by,  cacography ;  badly  written  or  spelled. 

Ca-COg'ra-phy  (ka-kog'ra-fj),  re.  [Gr.  xaicos  bad  -f- 
-graphy  :  cf.  F.  cacographie.]  Incorrect  or  bad  writing 
or  spelling.  Walpole. 

II  Ca'CO-let'  (ka'ko-la'),  re.  [P.]  A  chair,  litter,  or  other 
contrivance  fitted  to  the  back  or  pack  saddle  of  a  mule 
for  carrying  travelers  in  mountainous  districts,  or  for  the 
transportation  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  an  army. 

Ca-COl'0-gy  (kA-kSl'S-jj?),  re.  [Gr.  Kaxos  bad  -f  -logy  : 
cf.  F.  cacologie.]  Bad  speaking ;  bad  choice  or  use  of 
words.  Buchanan. 

li  Ca'co-mlsle  (ka'ko-mtksla),  Ca'co-mlx'tle  (-tla), 
Ca'co-mis'l 

(-  m  T  k  3  "  1),  re. 
[Mexican  name.] 
A  North  Amer- 
i  c  a  n  carnivore 
(Bassaris  as- 
tuta),  about  the 
size  of  a  cat,  re- 
lated to  the  rac- 
coons. It  inhab- 
its  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Cal- 
ifornia. 

^a-coon'  (ka- 

koon'),   re.     One 

of  the    seeds  or 

large  beans  of  a 

tropical  vine  [Entada  scandens)  used  for  making  purses, 

scent  bottles,  etc. 

Cac'o-phon'ic  (k5k'6-f  onik),  Cac'o-phon'lc-al  (-f5n'- 
I-kalV  Ca-coph'o-nous  (ka-kof'6-niis),  Cac'o-pho'nl- 

ous  (kSk'o-fo'ni-us),  a.    Harsh-sounding. 

Ca-coph'0-ny  (ka-kSf'o-ny),  re.;  pi.  Cacophonies 
(-niz).  [Gr.  KaKo^wvia. ;  xaxos  bad  -|-  (Jiwnj  sound  :  cf.  F. 
cacopkonie.]  1.  (Phet.)  An  uncouth  or  disagreeable 
sound  of  words,  owing  to  the  concurrence  of  harsh  let- 
ters or  syllables.     "  Cacophonies  of  all  kinds."      Pope. 

2.  (Mns.)  A  combination  of  discordant  sounds. 

3.  (Med.)  An  unhealthy  state  of  the  voice. 
Cac'O-tech'ny   (kSk'6-tgk'ny),   n.     [Gr.   KaKorexvla ; 

KaKos  bad  -j-  Teyvri  art.]  A  corruption  or  corrupt  state 
of  art.     [iJ.] 

Ca-COX'ene  (ka-k5ks'en),  )  re.     [Gr.  (caxos  bad  -(-  f  eVos 

Ca-cox'e-nlte  (-e-nit),       (      guest.] 
drous  phosphate  of  iron  occur- 
ring  in   yellow  radiated   tufts. 
The  phosphorus  seriously  injures 
it  as  an  iron  ore. 

Cac-ta'ceous  (kSk-ta'shils),  a. 
(Bot.)  Belonging  to,  or  like,  the 
family  of  plants  of  which  the 
prickly  pear  is  a  common  exam- 
ple. 

Cac'tUS  (-tiis),  re.  ;  pi.  E. 
Cactuses  (-Sz),  L.  Cacti  (-tl). 
[L.,  a  kind  of  cactus,  Gr.  kciktos.] 
(Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  order 
Cactacese,  as  the  prickly  pear 
and  the  night-blooming  cereus. 
See  Ceeeus.  They  usually  have 
leafless  stems  and  branches,  often 
beset  with  clustered  thorns,  and 
are  mostly  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America. 

CactuB  wren  (Zool.),  an  American  wren  of  the  genus 
Campylorhynchus,  of  several  spe- 
cies. 

Ca-cn'mi-nal  (ka-kii'mi-nal),  a. 
[L.  cacumen,  cacuminis,  the  top, 
point.]  (Philol.)  Pertaining  to 
the  top  of  the  palate ;  cerebral ;  — 
applied  to  certain  consonants  ;  as, 
cacuminal  (or  cerebral)  letters. 

Ca-cu'ml-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.    [L. 

cacuminatus,  p.  p.  of  cacuminare  _  _,  , 

to  point,  fr.  cac«™e«  point]     To  ^-t-^^J-  ^a™^^ 

make  sharp  or  pomted.     [Ubs.]  niUus)    (^) 

Cad  (kSd),  re.     [Abbrev.  fr.  ca- 
det.]    1.  A  person  who  stands  at  the  door  of  an  omni- 
bus to  open  and  shut  it,  and  to  receive  fares ;  an  idle 
hanger-on  about  innyards.     [Eng.]  Dickens. 

2.  A  lowbred,  presuming  person  ;  a  mean,  vulgar  fel- 
low.    [Cant,  Eng.]  Thackeray. 

Ca-das'tral  (ka^dSs'tral),  a.  [F.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  landed  property. 

Cadastral  survey,  or  Cadastral  map,  a  survey,  map,  or 
plan  on  a  large  scale  (usually  j^^^  of  the  linear  measure 
of  the  ground,  or  twenty-five  inches  to  the  mile  or  about 
an  inch  to  the  acre)  so  as  to  represent  the  relative  posi- 
tions and  dimensions  of  objects  and  estates  exactly ;  — 
distinguished  from  a  topographical  map,  which  exagger- 
ates the  dimensions  of  houses  and  the  breadth  of  roads 
and  streams,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness.       Brande  &  C. 

II  Ca-das'tre  )  (ka-dSs'ter),  re.  [F.  cadastre.]  (Law)  An 

Ca-das'ter    |      official  statement  of  the  quantity  and 
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(Min.)    A  hy- 


Cactus  (Melon  Thistle) 
of  the  genus  Mamilla- 
ria.    Much  reduced. 


ale,  senate,   cAre,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   a^  >     Sve,   event,   end,    fern,   recent;     ice,   idea,   ill;     old,   Sbey,   6rb,   6dd; 
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Caddice,  some- 
w  hat  e  n- 
larged.  a  Its 
case,  nat. 
size. 


European  Caddice  Fly  (Fhryganea 
striata). 


value  of  real  estate  for  the  purpose  of  apportioniug  the 
taxes  payable  on  such  property, 

II  Ca-da'ver  (ka-da'ver),  n.  [L.,  fr.  cadere  to  fall.] 
A  dead  human  body ;  a  corpse. 

Ca-dav'er-lc  (ka^dSv'er-Ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  a  corpse,  or  tlie  changes  produced  by  death  ; 
cadaverous  ;  as,  cadaveric  rigidity.  Dunglison. 

Cadaveric  alkaloid,  an  alkaloid  generated  by  the  proc- 
esses of  decomposition  in  dead  animal  bodies,  and 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  cause  of  the  poisonous  effects 
produced  by  the  bodies.    See  Ptomaine. 

Ca-dav'er-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  cadavero- 
sus.']  1.  Having  the  appearance  or  color 
of  a  dead  human  body ;  pale ;  ghastly ; 
as,  a  cadaverous  look. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
qualities  of,  a  dead  body.  "  The  scent 
cadaverous."  Young. 

— Ca-dav'er-ous-ly,  adu.  —  Ca-dav'er- 
ons-nesB,  n. 

Cad'balt'  (kSd'bat'),  n.  [Prov.  E. 
eodbait,  cadbote  fly.]  {Zo'ol.)  See  Cad- 
dice. 

Cad'dlOO  )  (kad'dis),    n.       [Prov.    E. 

Cad'dls  )  caddy,  cadew ;  cf .  G.  ko- 
der  bait.]  (Zool.)  The  larva  of  a  cad- 
dice fly.  These  larvae  generally  live  in 
cylindrical  cases,  open  at  each  end,  and 
covered  externally  with  pieces  of  broken 
shells,  gravel,  bits  of  wood,  etc.  They  are  a  favorite  bait 
with  anglers.    Called  also  caddice  worm,  or  caddis  worm. 

Caddice  fly  (Zoo!.),  a 
species  of  trichopteroiis 
insect,  whose  larva  is 
the  caddice. 

Cad'dls,  n.  [OE. 
caddas,  Scot,  caddis 
lint,  caddes  a  kind  of 
woolen  cloth.  Cf.  Gael. 
eada,  cadadh,  a  kind 
of  cloth,  cotton,  fus- 
tian, W.  cadas,  F.  ca- 
dis."] A  kind  of  worst- 
ed lace  or  ribbon. 
"  Caddises,  cambrics, 
lawns."  Shak. 

Oad'dlsh  (kSd'dlsh),  a.  Like  a  cad ;  lowbred  and  pre- 
suming. 

Oad'dew  (kSd'do),  n.  [OE.  cadawe,  prob.  fr.  ca 
chough  -\-  daw  jackdaw ;  cf.  Gael,  cadhag,  cathag.  Cf. 
Chough,  Daw,  «.]    (Zool.)  A  jackdaw.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Oad'dy  (kSd'dy),  n. ;  pi.  Caddies  (-diz).  [Earlier 
spelt  caliy,  fr.  Malay  kati  a  weight  of  IJ  pounds.  Cf. 
Catty.]    A  small  box,  can,  or  chest  to  keep  tea  in. 

Cade  (kad),  a.  [Cf.  OE.  cad,  kod,  lamb,  also  Cosset, 
Coddle.]   Bred  by  hand  ;  domesticated  ;  petted. 

He  brought  his  cade  lamb  with  him.  Sheldon. 

Cade,  V.  i.  To  bring  up  or  nourish  by  hand,  or  with 
tenderness  ;  to  coddle  ;  to  tame.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

Cade,  n.     [L.  cadus  jar,  Gr.  /caSos.]    A  barrel  or  cask, 

as  of  fish.    "A  carfe  of  herrings."  Shak. 

A  cade  of  herrings  is  500,  of  sprats  1,000.    Jacob,  Law  Diet. 

Cade,  n.  [F.  &  Pr.  ;  LL.  cada."]  A  species  of  juniper 
{Juniperus  Ozycedrus)  of  Mediterranean  countries. 

Oil  of  cade,  a  thick,  black,  tarry  liquid,  obtained  by  de- 
structive distillation  of  the  iimer  wood  of  the  cade.  It  is 
used  as  a  local  application  in  skin  diseases. 

Ca'dence  (ka'dens),  n.  [OE.  cadence,  cadens,  LL. 
cadentia  a  falling,  fr.  L.  cadere  to  fall ;  cf.  F.  cadence. 
It.  cadenza.  See  Chance.]  1.  The  act  or  state  of  de- 
clining or  sinking.     [Obs.~\ 

Now  was  the  sun  in  western  cadence  low.        MUion. 

2.  A  fall  of  the  voice  in  reading  or  speaking,  espe- 
cially at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

3.  A  rhythmical  modulation  of  the  voice  or  of  any 
sound  ;  as,  music  of  bells  in  cadence  sweet. 

Blustering  winds,  which  all  night  long 
Had  roused  the  sea,  now  with  hoarse  cadence  lull 
Seafaring  men  o'erwatched.  Milton. 

The  accents . . .  were  in  passion's  tenderest  cadence. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  Rhythmical  flow  of  language,  in  prose  or  verse. 

Golden  cadence  of  poesy.  Shak. 

If  in  any  composition  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  flow  of 
the  rhythm,  it  was  said  (at  least  in  the  14th  and  loth  centuries) 
to  be  "  prosed  in  faire  cadence.*'  Dr.  Quest. 

6.  (Her.)  See  Cabency. 

6.  (Man.)  Harmony  and  proportion  in  motions,  as  of 
a  well-managed  horse. 

7.  (^Mil.)  A  uniform  time  and  pace  in  marching. 

8.  (Mus.)  (a)  The  close  or  fall  of  a  strain;  the  point 
of  rest,  commonly  reached  by  the  immediate  succession 
of  the  tonic  to  the  dominant  chord,  (b)  A  cadenza,  or 
closing  embellishment ;  a  pause  before  the  end  of  a  strain, 
which  the  performer  may  fill  with  a  flight  of  fancy. 

Imperfect  cadence.    (Mus.)  See  under  Impekfbct. 

Ca'dence,  v.  t.     To  regulate  by  musical  measure. 

These  parting  numbers,  cadenced  by  my  grief.     Philips. 

Ca'den-cy  (ka'den-sj),  n.  Descent  of  related  families ; 
distinction  between  the  members  of  a  family  according 
to  their  ages. 

Marks  of  cadency  (Her.),  bearings  indicating  the  position 
of  the  bearer  as  older  or  younger  son,  or  as  a  descendant 
of  an  older  or  younger  son.    See  Difference  (Her.). 

Ca-dene'  (ka-den'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cadene.']  A  species  of 
inferior  carpet  imported  from  the  Levant.        McElrath. 

Ca'dent  (ka'dent),  a.  [L.  cadens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  ca- 
dere to  fall.]     Falling.     [iJ.]     "  Cadent  tea.TS."      Shak. 

Ca-den'za  (ka-dSn'za  ;  It.  ka-dant'sa),  n.  [It.] 
(3fus.)  A  parenthetic  flourish  or  flight  of  ornament  in  the 
course  of  a  piece,  commonly  just  before  the  final  cadence. 

Ca'der  (kS'der),  n.     See  Cadke. 


Ca-det'  (k4-dBt'),  n.  [F.  cadet  a  younger  or  the  young- 
est sou  or  brother,  dim.  fr.  L.  caput  head ;  i.  e.,  a  smaller 
head  of  the  family,  after  the  first  or  eldest.  See  Chief, 
and  cf.  Cad.]  1.  The  younger  of  two  brothers;  a 
younger  brother  or  son  ;  the  youngest  son. 

The  cadet  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.         Wood. 

2.  (Mil.)  (a)  A  gentleman  who  carries  arms  in  a  regi- 
ment, as  a  volunteer,  with  a  view  of  acquiring  military 
skill  and  obtaining  a  commission,  (b)  A  young  man  in 
training  for  military  or  naval  service  ;  esp.  a  pupil  in  a 
military  or  naval  school,  as  at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  or 
Woolwich. 

I!^°*  All  the  undergraduates  at  Annapolis  are  Ifaval 
cadets.  The  distinction  between  Cadet  midshipmen  and 
Cadet  engineers  was  aboUshed  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1882. 

Ca-det'shlp  (k4-dSt'shTp),  n.  The  position,  rank,  or 
commission  of  a  cadet ;  as,  to  get  a  cadetship. 

Ca-dew'  (ka-du'),  Oade'worm'  (kad'wOrm'),  n.  A 
caddice.     See  Caddice. 

Cadge  (kSj),  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cadged  (kSjd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cadgino.]  [Cf.  Scot,  cache,  caich,  cadge, 
to  toss,  drive,  OE.  cachen  to  drive,  catch,  caggen  to  bind, 
or  perh.  E.  ca^re.  Cf.  Cadgek.]  1.  To  carry,  as  a  bur- 
den.   [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Halliwell. 

2.  To  hawk  or  peddle,  as  fish,  poultry,  etc.     IPiw.] 

3.  To  intrude  or  live  on  another  meanly ;  to  beg. 
[Prov.  or  Slang,  Eng.]  Wright. 

Cadge,  n.     [Cf.  2d  Cadger.]    (Haivking)  A  circular 
frame  on  which  cadgers  carry  hawks  for  sale. 
Cadg'er  (kSj^r),  n.    [From  Cadge,  v.  t.,  cf.  Codoeb.] 

1.  A  packman  or  itinerant  huckster. 

2.  One  who  gets  his  living  by  trickery  or  'begging. 
[Prov.  or  Slang]     "  The  gentleman  cadger.'"      Dickens. 

Cadg'er,  n.  [OP.  cagier  one  who  catches  hawks.  Cf. 
Cage.]     (Hawking)  One  who  carries  hawks  on  a  cadge. 

Cadg'y  (kSj'j?),  a.  Cheerful  or  mirthful,  as  after  good 
eating  or  drinking ;  also,  wanton.    [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.] 

Ca'dl  (ka'dl;  Turkish  ka'de),  n.  [Turk.  See  Al- 
calde.] An  inferior  magistrate  or  judge  among  the  Mo- 
hammedans, usually  the  judge  of  a  town  or  village. 

Cad'ie,  Cad'dle  (kSd'dl),  n.  A  Scotch  errand  boy, 
porter,  or  messenger.     [Written  also  cady.] 

Every  Scotchman,  from  the  peer  to  the  cadie.    Macaulay. 

Ca'dl-lesOser  (ka'de-lgs'ker),  n.  [Ar.  qddl  judge  + 
aVasker  the  army.  Per.  leshker.]  A  chief  judge  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  so  named  originally  because  his  jurisdic- 
tion extended  to  the  cases  of  soldiers,  who  are  now  tried 
only  by  their  own  officers. 

Ca-dll'lao  (ka-dil15k),  n.  [Prob.  from  Cadillac,  a 
French  town.]  A  large  pear,  shaped  like  a  flattened  top, 
used  chiefly  for  cooking.  Johnson. 

Cad'is  (kSd'Ts),  n.    [F.]    A  kind  of  coarse  serge. 

Cad-me'an  (kSd-me'anl  a.  [L.  Cadmeus,  Gr.  KaS- 
1116109,  from  KaSfios  (L.  Cadmus),  which  name  perhaps 
means  lit.  a  man  from  the  East ;  cf .  Heb.  qedem  east.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Cadmus,  a  fabulous  prince  of  Thebes, 
who  was  said  to  have  introduced  into  Greece  the  sixteen 
simple  letters  of  the  alphabet  —  a,  fi,  y,  S,  e,  t,  k,  A,  /jl,  v, 
o,  TT,  p,  s,  T,  V.    These  are  called  Cadmean  letters. 

Cadmean  victory,  a  victory  that  damages  the  victors  as 
much  as  the  vanquished  ;  probably  referring  to  the  battle 
in  which  the  soldiers  who  sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth 
so\vn  by  Cadmus  slew  each  other. 

Cad'ml-a  (kSd'mt-a),  n.  [L.  cadmia  calamine,  Gr. 
KaSfieCa.  Cf.  CALAMINE.]  (Min.)  An  oxide  of  zinc 
which  collects  on  the  sides  of  furnaces  where  zinc  is  sub- 
limed.    Formerly  applied  to  the  mineral  calamine. 

Cad'ml-an  (kSd'mT-an),  a.     [E.]    See  Cadmean. 

Cad'mlo  (kSd'mlk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  containing,  cadmium  ;  as,  cadmic  sulphide. 

Cad'ml-um  (kSd'mT-iim),  n.  [NL.  See  Cadmia.] 
(Chem.)  A  comparatively  rare  element  related  to  zinc, 
and  occurring  in  some  zinc  ores.  It  is  a  white  metal, 
both  ductile  and  malleable.  Symbol  Cd.  Atomic  weight 
111.8.  It  was  discovered  by  Stromeyer  in  1817,  who 
named  it  from  its  association  with  zinc  or  zinc  ore. 

Cadmium  yellow,  a  compound  of  cadmium  and  sulphur, 
of  an  intense  yellow  color,  used  as  a  pigment. 

Cad'rans  (kSd'rSnz),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cadran.  Cf.  Quad- 
rant.] An  instrument  with  a  graduated  disk  by  means 
of  which  the  angles  of  gems  are  measured  in  the  process 
of  cutting  and  polishing. 

llCa'dre  (ka'd'r),  n.  [F.  cadre.  It.  quadra  square, 
from  L.  quadrum,  fr.  quatuor  iora.]  (Mil.)  The  frame- 
work or  skeleton  upon  which  a  regiment  is  to  be  formed ; 
the  officers  of  a  regiment  forming  the  staff.  [Written 
also  cader.] 

Ca-du'ca-ry  (ka-du'ki-rj?),  a.  [See  Caducous.]  (Law) 
Relating  to  escheat,  forfeiture,  or  confiscation. 

Ca-du'ce-an  (ka-du'se-an),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  Mer- 
cury's caduceus,  or  wand. 

Ca-dU'ce-US  (ka-du'se-ils),  n.  [L.  cadu- 
ceum,  caduceus  ;  akin  to  Gr.  icTjpvKeioi'  a  herald's 
wand,  fr.  K^puJ  herald.]  (Myth.)  The  official 
staff  or  wand  of  Hermes  or  Mercury,  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods.  It  was  originally  said  to  be 
a  herald's  staff  of  olive  wood,  but  was  after- 
wards fabled  to  have  two  serpents  coiled  about 
it,  and  two  wings  at  the  top. 

Ca-dU'Cl-bran'Chi-ate  (ka-du'st-brSn'kT-at'), 
a.  [L.  caducus  falling  (fr.  cadere  to  fall)  -f 
E.  branchiate.]  (Zool.)  With  temporary  gills: 
—  apphed  to  those  Ampliibia  in  which  the  giUs 
do  not  remain  in  adult  life.  Caduceus. 

Ca-dU'ci-ty  (ka-dii'sT-ty),  n.     [LL.  caduei- 
tas :  ci.  F.  caducile.    See  Caducods.]    Tendency  to  fall ; 
the  feebleness  of  old  age ;  senility.     [iJ.] 

[A]  jumble  of  youth  and  caducitij.     Clieslerfield. 

Ca-dU'COUS  (-kus),  a.  [L.  caducus  falling,  inclined  to 
fall,  fr.  cadere  to  fall.  See  Cadence.]  (Bot.  &  Zool.) 
Dropping  off  or  disappearing  early,  as  the  calyx  of  a 
poppy,  or  the  gills  of  a  tadpole. 


Ca-duke'  (ki-duk'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  caduc.  See  Cadu- 
cous.] Perishable  ;  frail ;  transitory.  [Obs.]  Hickes. 
The  caduke  pleasures  of  this  world.       Bp.  Fisher. 

Cad'y  (kSd'i),  n.    See  Cadie. 

II  Gse'ca  (se'ca),  n.  pi.    See  Cecum. 

Cae'cal  (se'kal),  a.  (Anat.)  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
cseciun,  or  blind  gut. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  caecum,  or  bag  with  one  open- 
ing ;  baglike ;  as,  the  csecal  extremity  of  a  duct. 

II  Cae'cl-as  (se'st-Ss),  n.  [L.  caecias,  Gr.  /caixtas.]  A 
wind  from  the  northeast.  Milton. 

Cae-Cll'l-an  (se-stl1-an ;  106),  n.  [L.  caecus  blind.  So 
named  from  the  supposed  blindness  of  the  species,  the 
eyes  being  very  minute.]  (Zool.)  A  limbless  amphibian 
belonging  to  the  order  Csecilise  or  Ophiomorpha.  See 
Ophiomorpha.     [Written  also  ccecilian.] 

II  Caa'cum  (se'kOm),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Cecums,  L.  Cmck  (-ki). 
[L.  caecMi  blind,  invisible,  concealed.]  (Anat.)  (a)  A  cav- 
ity open  at  one  end,  as  the  blind  end  of  a  canal  or  'iu-Jt. 
(6)  The  blind  part  of  the  large  intestine  beyond  the  en- 
trance of  the  small  intestine  ;  —  called  also  the  blind  'f>.<. 

^W^  The  cxcum  is  comparatively  small  in  man.  and 
ends  in  a  slender  portion,  the  vermiform  appendix;  but 
in  herbivorous  mammals  it  is  often  as  large  as  the  rest  of 
the  large  intestine.  In  fishes  there  are  often  numerous 
intestinal  caeca. 

Cse'no-zo'ic  (se'no-zo'Tk),  a.    (Geol.)  See  Cenozoio. 

Ca'en  stone'  (ka'Sn  ston'  or  kaN'  stonO.  A  cream- 
colored  limestone  for  building,  found  near  Claen,  France. 

Cse'sar  (se'zer),  n.  [L.]  A  Roman  emperor,  as  being 
the  successor  of  Augustus  Caesar.  Hence,  a  kaiser,  or 
emperor  of  Germany,  or  any  emperor  or  powerful  ruler. 
See  Kaiser,  Kesae. 

Marlborough  anticipated  the  day  when  he  would  be  servilely 
flattered  and  courted  by  Ctesar  on  one  side  and  by  Louis  the 
Great  on  the  other.  Macaulay. 

Cae-sa're-an,  Caa-sa'ri-an  (se-za'ri-an),  a.  [L.  Cae- 
sareus,  Caesarianus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Caesar  or  the 
Caesars;  imperial. 

Cesarean  section  (Surrj.),  the  operation  of  taking  a  child 
from  the  womb  by  cutting  through  the  walls  of  the  abdo- 
men and  uterus:  — so  called  because  Julius  Caesar  is 
reported  to  have  been  brought  into  the  world  by  such  an 
operation. 

Cae'sar-lsm  (se'zer-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Cesarisme.]  A 
system  of  government  in  which  unrestricted  power  is 
exercised  by  a  single  person,  to  whom,  as  Caesar  or  em- 
peror, it  has  been  committed  by  the  popular  will ;  impe- 
rialism ;  also,  advocacy  or  support  of  such  a  system  of 
government. 

(J^^  This  word  came  into  prominence  in  the  time  of 
Napoleon  III.,  as  an  expression  of  the  claims  and  political 
views  of  that  emperor,  and  of  the  politicians  of  his  court. 

Cae'sl-OUS  (se'zt-iis),  a.  [L.  caesius  bluish  gray.] 
(Nat.  Hist.)  Of  the  color  of  lavender;  pale  blue  with  a 
slight  mixture  of  gray.  Lindley. 

Cse'sl-um  (-um),  n.  [NL.,  from  L.  caesius  bluish 
gray.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  alkaline  metal  found  in  mineral 
water ;  —  so  called  from  the  two  characteristic  blue  lines 
in  its  spectrum.  It  was  the  first  element  discovered  by 
spectrum  analysis,  and  is  the  most  strongly  basic  and 
electro-positive  substance  known.  SjTubol  Cs.  Atomic 
weight  132.6. 
CeBB'pl-tOse'  (sSs'pI-tos'),_a.  Same  as  Cespitosb. 
Oa9-sa'ra  (se-zii'ra  or  -su'ra),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Ca:suRAa 
(-r42),  L.  CjESub^  (-re).  [L.  caesura  a  cutting  off,  a  di- 
vision, stop,  fr.  caedere,  caesum,  to  cut  off.  See  Con- 
cise.] A  metrical  break  in  a  verse,  occurring  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  foot  and  commonly  near  the  middle  of  the  verse ; 
a  sense  pause  in  the  middle  of  a  foot.  Also,  a  long  syl- 
lable on  which  the  csesural  accent  rests,  or  which  is  used 
as  a  foot. 

t^""  In  the  following  line  the  cassura  is  between  study 
ana  of. 

The  prop  |  er  stud  |  y  ||  of  |  mankind  |  is  man. 

CaB-SU'ral  (-ral),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  caesura. 

Csesural  pause,  a  pause  made  at  a  caesura. 

II  Ca'W  (ka'fa'),  ra.  [F.  See  Coffee.]  A  coffee- 
house ;  a  restaurant ;  also,  a  room  in  a  hotel  or  restau- 
rant where  coffee  and  liquors  are  served. 

Cafe-net  (kif'e-net>,  )  n.     [Turk,  qahveh  khaneh  cof- 

Ca'fe-neh  (kS'fa-na), )  feehouse.]  A  humble  inn  or 
house  of  rest  for  travelers,  where  coffee  is  sold.  [Turkey] 

Caf-fe'ic  (kSf-fe'Ik),  a.  [See  Coffee.]  (Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  obtained  from,  coffee. 

Caffeic  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  coffee  tannin,  as  a 
yellow  crystalline  substance,  C9H8O4. 

Caf-fe'ine  (-in),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cafeine.  See  Coffee.] 
(Chem.)  A  white,  bitter,  crystaUizable  substance,  ob- 
tained from  coffee.  It  is  identical  with  the  alkaloid 
theine  from  tea  leaves,  and  with  guaranine  from  guarana. 

Cai'fe-tan'nlc  (kSffe-tSn'ntk),  a.  [Caffeic  -f  tan- 
nic] (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  tannin 
of  coffee. 

Caffetannic  acid,  a  variety  of  tannin  obtained  from  cof- 
fee berries,  regarded  as  a  glucoside. 

II  Cat'fl-Ia  (k5f'fi-la),  n.     [Ar.]    See  Cafila. 

Caf'fre  (kSf'fer),  n.     See  Kaffir. 

II  Ca'fi-la  (ka'f e-la),     )  n.    [Ar.]    A  caravan  of  travel- 

II  Ca'fl-leh  (ka'fe-lfi),  (  ers ;  a  military  supply  train 
orgovemment  caravan  ;  a  string  of  pack  horses. 

XJaf'tan  (kSf't«n  or  kSf-tSu'),  n.  [Turk,  qaflan :  cf. 
P.  cafetan.]  A  garment  worn  throughout  the  Levant, 
consisting  of  a  long  gown  with  sleeves  reaching  below 
the  hands.    It  is  generally  fastened  by  a  belt  or  sash. 

Cal'tan  (kSf'tnn),  V.  t.     To  clothe  witli  a  caftan.  [JR.] 
The  turbaned  and  caftoned  damsel.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cag  (kSg),  n.     See  Keg.     [Obs.] 

Cage  (kaj),  n.  [F.  cage,  fr.  L.  cavea  cavity,  cage,  fr. 
cavus  hollow.  Cf.  Cave,  ».,  Cajole,  Gabion.]  1.  A  box 
or  iuclosure,  wholly  or  partly  of  openwork,  in  wood  or 
metal,  used  for  confining  birds  or  other  animals. 

In  hia  cage,  like  parrot  fine  and  gny.        CowpeTt 
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use,    unite,   rude,   full,   fip,   arn ;     pity;     food,   fo^ot;     out,   oil;     cliair;     go;     sIub,   iak;     then,   tliin ;     boN ;     zli  =  a  in  azure. 
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CAGE 


A  place  of  confinement  for  malefactors. 
Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bars  a  cwje. 


Skak. 


Lovelace. 

3.  (Carp.)  An  outer  framework  of  timber,  inclosing 
eometliing  within  it ;  as,  the  cage  of  a  staircase.      Gwili. 

4.  {Mach.)  (a)  A  skeleton  frame  to  limit  the  motion 
of  a  loose  piece,  as  of  a  ball  valve.  (6)  A  wirework 
strainer,  used  in  connection  with  pumps  and  pipes. 

5.  The  box,  bucket,  or  inclosed  platform  of  a  lift  or 
elevator  ;  a  cagelike  structure  moving  in  a  shaft. 

6.  (Mining)  The  drum  on  which  the  rope  is  wound  in 
a  hoisting  whim. 

7.  (Baseball)  The  catcher's  wire  mask. 

Cage  (kaj),  V.  t.     {imp.  &  p.  p.  Caged  (kajd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Caging.]   To  confine  in,  or  as  in,  a  cage ;  to  shut 
up  or  confine.     "  Caged  and  starved  to  death."  Cowper. 
Caged  (kajd),  a.     Confined  in,  or  as  in,  a  cage  ;  like  a 
cage  or  prison.     "  The  cayet?  cloister. "  Shak. 

Cage'ling  (kajllng),  n.    {Cage  +  -ling.1    A  bird  con- 
fined in  a  cage ;  esp.  a  young  bird.  [Poetic}       Tennyson. 
II  Ca'git  (ka'jTt),  n.    (Zodl.)  A  kind  of  parrot,  of  a 
beautiful  green  color,  found  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Cag'mag  (kSg'mSg),  n.  A  tough  old  goose ;  hence, 
coarse,  bad  food  of  any  kind.  \_Prov.  Eng.}  Halliwell. 
II  Ca'gOt'  (ka'go'),  n.  [F.]  One  of  a  race  inhabiting 
the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  who  until  1793  were  political 
and  social  outcasts  (Christian  Pariahs).  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Visigoths. 

II  Ca'hler'  (ka'ya'  or  ka-her'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  caijer, 
ii.  LL.  quaternum.  See  Quike  of  paper.  The  sheets  of 
manuscript  were  folded  into  four  parts.]  1.  A  number 
of  sheets  of  paper  put  loosely  together ;  esp.  one  of  the 
successive  portions  of  a  work  printed  in  numbers. 

2.  A  memorial  of  a  body ;  a  report  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, etc. 

Ca-Mn'Clc  (ka-hin'sTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  cahi7ica,  the  native  name  of  a  species  of  Brazilian 
Chiocca,  perhaps  C.  racemosa;  as,  cahincic  a.c\&. 

Ca-hOOt'  (ka-hoof),  n.  [Perhaps  fr.  F.  cohorie  a  com- 
pany or  band.]  Partnership ;  as,  to  go  in  cahoot  with  a 
person.     [Slung,  Southwestern  U.  S."]  Bartlett. 

Ca'lc  (ka'ik),  re.     See  Caiqde. 

II  Cai'ma-cam'  (kal'ma-kam'),  re.  [Turk.]  The  gov- 
ernor of  a  sanjak  or  district  in  Turkey. 

Cal'man  (ka'man),  n.     (Zodl.)  See  Cayman. 
Cal'no-ZO'lC  (kS'no-zo'Tk),  a.    (Geol.)  See  Cenozoic. 
II  Ca-ique'  (ka-ek'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  Turk,  qaiq  boat.]  (A'aut.) 
A  light  skiff  or  rovvboat  used  on  the  Bosporus ;  also,  a 
Levantine  vessel  of  larger  size. 

II  9*'  l-'*'  (sa'  e-ra').  [F.  fa  ira,  fa  ira,  les  arista- 
crates  a  la  tanterne,  it  shall  go  on,  it  sliall  go  on,  [hang] 
the  aristocrats  to  the  lantern  (lamp-post).]  The  refrain 
of  a  famous  song  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Caird  (kSrd),  n.  [Ir.  ceard  a  tinker.]  A  traveling 
tinker  ;  also,  a  tramp  or  sturdy  beggar.    \Prov.  Eng.} 

Calm  (kSrn),  re.  [Gael,  cam,  gen.  cairn,  a  heap: 
cf.  Ir.  &  W.  carn-l  1.  A  rounded  or  conical  heap  of 
stones  erected  by  early  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles, 
apparently  as  a  sepulchral  monument. 
Now  here  let  us  place  the  gray  stone  of  her  cairn.  Campbell. 
2.  A  pile  of  stones  heaped  up  as  a  landmark,  or  to  ar- 
rest attention,  as  in  surveying,  or  in  leaving  traces  of  an 
exploring  party,  etc.  C.  Kingsley.    Kane. 

Calrn-gonn'  stone'  (kSrn-gorm'  ston').  [Gael,  cam 
acairn  +  gorm  azure.]  (Min.)  A  yellow  or  smoky  brown 
variety  of  rock  crystal,  or  crystallized  quartz,  found  esp. 
in  the  mountain  of  Cairngorm,  in  Scotland. 

Cals'son  (kas'sSn ;  277),  re.  [F.,  fr.  caisse  case, 
chest.  See  1st 
Case.]  1.  (3Iil.) 
(a)  A  chest  to  hold 
ammunition.  (b)  nC^ 
A  four  -  wheeled 
carriage  for  con- 
veying ammuni' 
tion,  consisting  of 

two  parts,  a  body  Caisson,  with  the  near  wheels  removed 
and  a  limber.     In  to  show  boxes, 

light  field  batteries 

there  is  one  caisson  to  each  piece,  having  two  ammuni- 
tion boxes  on  the  body,  and  one  on  the  limber.  Farrow. 
(c)  A  chest  filled  with  explosive  materials,  to  be  laid  in 
the  way  of  an  enemy  and  exploded  on  his  approach. 

2.  (a)  A  water-tight  box,  of  timber  or  iron,  within 
which  work  is  carried  on  in  building  foundations  or 
structures  below  the  water  level,  (b)  A  hollow  floating 
box,  usually  of  iron,  which  serves  to  close  the  entrances 
of  docks  and  basins,  (e)  A  structure,  usually  with  an 
air  chamber,  placed  beneath  a  vessel  to  lift  or  float  it. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  sunk  panel  of  ceilings  or  soffits. 
Pnetmiatic  caisson  (Engin.),  a  caisson,  closed  at  the  top 

but  open  at  the  bottom,  and  resting  upon  the  ground  un- 
der water.  The  pressure  of  air  forced  into  the  caisson 
keeps  the  water  out.  Men  and  materials  are  admitted  to 
the  mterior  through  an  air  lock.    See  Lock. 

Cai'tlff  (ka'tTf),  a.  [OE.  caitif,  cheitif,  captive,  miser- 
able, OF.  caitif,  chaitif,  chetif,  captive,  mean,  wretched, 
F.  chetif,  fr.  L.  captivus  captive,  fr.  capere  to  take,  akin 
to  E.  heave.  See  Heave,  and  cf.  CAPrrvE.]  1.  Captive ; 
wretched ;  unfortunate.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

2.  Base ;  wicked  and  mean ;  cowardly ;  despicable. 
Arnold  had  sped  his  caitiff  fiigiit.         W.  Irving. 

Cal'tUf,  re.     1.  A  captive ;  a  prisoner.     [06s.] 
Avarice  doth  tyrannize  over  her  caiYi/T  and  slave.    Holland. 

2.  A  wretched  or  vmfortunate  man.    [Obs.}    Chaucer. 

3.  A  mean,  despicable  person ;  one  in  whose  character 
meanness  and  wickedness  meet. 

The  deep-felt  conviction  of  men  that  slavery  breaks  down 
the  moral  character  .  .  .  speaks  out  with  .  .  .  distinctness  in 
the  change  of  meaning  which  caitiff  hr^s  undergone,  signifying, 
as  it  now  does,  one  of  a  base,  abiect  disposition,  while  there  was 
a  time  when  it  had  nothing  of  this  in  it.  Trencii. 

Cal'e-put  (kSj'e-piit),  n.     See  Cajdiut. 
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Ca-jole'  (ka-jol'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Cajoled  (-jold')  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cajoling.]  [F.  cajoler,  orig.,  to  chatter 
like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  to  sing ;  hence,  to  amuse  with  idle 
talk,  to  flatter,  from  the  source  of  OF.  gaole,  jaiole,  F. 
geole,  dim.  of  cage  a  cage.  See  Cage,  Jail.]  To  deceive 
with  flattery  or  fair  words  ;  to  wheedle. 

I  am  not  about  to  cc^jole  or  flatter  you  into  a  reception  of  my 
views.  F.  W.  Robertson. 

Syn.  —  To  flatter ;  wheedle  ;  delude ;  coax ;  entrap. 

Ca-Jole'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  cajohng ;  the 
state  of  being  cajoled  ;  cajolery.  Coleridge. 

Ca-Jol'er  (ka-jol'er),  re.     A  flatterer  ;  a  wheedler. 

Ca-jol'er-y  (-er-y),  re. ;  pi.  Cajolekies  (-iz).  A  whee- 
dling to  delude ;  words  used  in  cajoling ;  flattery.  "  In- 
famous cajoleries.''^  Evelyn. 

CaJ'U-pUt  (kSj'ii-put  or  ka'y65-pS6t),  n.  [Of  Malayan 
origin  ;  kayu  tree  +  pHlih  white.  ]  (Med. )  A  highly  stim- 
ulating volatile  inflammable  oil,  distilled  from  the  leaves 
of  an  East  Indian  tree  (3Ielaleuca  cajuputi,  etc.).  It  is 
greenish  in  color  and  has  a  camphoraceous  odor  and  pun- 
gent taste. 

Ca]'u-put-ene'  (-en'),  re.  (Chem.)  A  colorless  or 
greenish  oil  extracted  from  cajuput. 

Cake  (kak),  re.  [OE.  calce,  kaak;  akin  to  Dan.  kage, 
Sw.  &  Icel.  kaka,  D.  koek,  G.  kuchen,  OH6.  chuocho.'] 

1.  A  small  mass  of  dough  baked;  especially,  a  thin 
loaf  from  unleavened  dough ;  as,  an  oatmeal  cake ; 
jolmnycake, 

2.  A  sweetened  composition  of  flour  and  other  ingre- 
dients, leavened  or  unleavened,  baked  in  a  loaf  or  mass 
of  any  size  or  shape. 

3.  A  thin  wafer-shaped  mass  of  fried  batter ;  a  grid- 
dlecake  or  pancake ;  as,  buckwheat  cakes. 

4.  A  mass  of  matter  concreted,  congealed,  or  molded 
into  a  solid  mass  of  any  form,  esp.  into  a  form  rather  flat 
than  high ;  as,  a  cake  of  soap ;  an  ague  cake. 

Cakes  of  rustling  ice  come  rolling  down  the  flood.  Dryden. 
Cake  urchin  (Zodl.),  any  species  of  flat  sea  urchins  be- 
longing to  the  Clypeaslroiaea.  —  Oil  cake,  the  refuse  of 
flax  seed,  cotton  seed,  or  other  vegetable  substance  from 
which  oil  has  been  expressed,  compacted  into  a  solid 
mass,  and  used  as  food  for  cattle,  for  manure,  or  for  other 
purposes.  —  To  have  one's  cake  dongb,  to  fail  or  be  disap- 
pointed in  what  one  has  undertaken  or  expected.     SJiak. 

Cake,  V.  t.     To  form  into  a  cake,  or  mass. 

Cake,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Caked  (kakt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Caking.]  To  concrete  or  consolidate  into  a  hard 
mass,  as  dough  in  an  oven  ;  to  coagulate. 

Clotted  blood  that  calced  within.  Addison. 

Cake,  V.  i.    To  cackle  as  a  goose.     [Prov.  Eng.J 

Cak'lng  coal'  (ka'ktng  kol').     See  under  Coal. 

Cal  (kSl),  n.  (Cornish  Mines)  Wolfram,  an  ore  of 
timgsten.  Sinunonds. 

Cal'a-bar  (kal'a-bar),  re.  A  district  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa. 

Calabar  bean,  the  seed  of  a  climbing  legnminous  plant 
iPhysostigma  venenosum),  a  native  of  tropical  Africa.  It 
is  highly  poisonous.  It  is  used  to  produce  contraction  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  also  in  tetanus,  neuralgia,  and  rheu- 
matic diseases; — called  also  ordeal  bean,  being  used  by 
the  negroes  in  trials  for  witchcraft. 

Gal'a-bar-lne  (-bar-tn  or  -en),  n.  (Chem.)  An  alka- 
loid resembling  physostigmine  and  occurring  with  it  in 
the  Calabar  bean. 

Cal'a-bash  (kSl'a-bSsh),  n.  [Sp.  calabaza,  or  Pg.  cala- 
bafa,  cabaga  (cf.  F.  calebasse),  lit.,  a  dry  gourd,  fr.  Ar. 
qar\  fem.,  a  kind  of  gourd  -j-  aibas  dry.]  1.  The  com- 
mon gourd  (plant  or  fruit). 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  calabash  tree. 

3.  A  water  dipper,  bottle,  basket,  or  other  utensil, 
made  from  the  dry  shell  of  a  calabash  or  gourd. 

Calabash  tree  (.Bot.),  a  tree  of  tropical  America  (Cres- 
centia  Cujete),  producing  a  large  gourdlike  fruit,  contain- 
ing a  purgative  pulp.  Its  hard  shell,  after  the  removal 
of  the  pulp,  is  used  for  cups,  bottles,  etc.  The  African 
calabash  tree  is  the  baobab. 

Cal'a-bOOSe'  (kSl'a-boos'),  n.  [A  corruption  of  Sp. 
calabozo  dungeon.]     A  prison ;  a  jail.     [Local,  U.  5.] 

II  Ca-lade'  (ka-lad'),  re.  [F.]  A  slope  or  declivity  in  a 
manege  ground  down  which  a  horse  is  made  to  gallop,  to 
give  suppleness  to  his  haunches. 

II  Ca-la'di-um  (ka-la'di-um),  re.  [NL.]  A  genus  of 
aroideous  plants,  of  which  some  species  are  cultivated 
for  their  immense  leaves  (which  are  often  curiously 
blotched  with  white  and  red),  and  others  (in  Polynesia) 
for  food. 

Cal'a-lte  (k51'a-it),  re.  [L.  calldis,  Gr.  KaXaCs,  Ka\- 
Aai's  :  cf.  F.  caldife.\    A  mineral.     See  Turquoise. 

Cal'a-man'CO  (kJu'a-man'ko),  re.  [LL.  calamancus, 
calamacus  ;  cf .  camelaucum ;  a  head  covering  made  of 
camel's  hair,  NGr.  xaneAavKioi',  and  F.  calmande  a  woolen 
stuff.]  A  glossy  woolen  stuff,  plain,  striped,  or  checked. 
"  A  gay  caZomareco  waistcoat. "  ^  Taller. 

Ci'a-man'der  wood'  (kSl'a-mSn'der  w65d').  A  val- 
uable furniture  wood  from  India  and  Ceylon,  of  a  hazel- 
brown  color,  with  black  stripes,  very  hard  in  texture. 
It  is  a  species  of  ebony,  and  is  obtained  from  the  Diospy- 
ros  qusesita.     Called  also  Coromandel  wood. 

Cal'a-mar  (kal'a-mar), )  n.      [LL.    calamarium    ink- 

Cal'a-ma-ry  (-ma-ry),  (  stand,  fr.  L.  calamus  a  reed 
pen  :  cf.  F.  calraar,  calemar,  pen  case,  calamar.]  (Zodl.) 
A  cephalopod,  belonging  to  the  genus  Loligo  and  related 
genera.  There  are  many  species.  They  have  a  sack  of 
inklike  fluid  which  they  discharge  from  the  siphon  tube, 
when  pursued  or  alarmed,  in  order  to  confuse  their 
enemies.  Their  shell  is  a  thin  homy  plate,  within  the 
flesh  of  the  back,  shaped  very  much  like  a  quill  pen.  In 
America  they  are  called  «9?«'S.s.     See  Squid. 

Cal'am-bao  (kal'am-bSk),  re.  [F.  calambac,  calam- 
bour,  from  Malay  kalambaq  a  kind  of  fragrant  wood.] 
(Bot. )  A  f ragi-ant  wood  ;  agaUoch. 

Cal'am-bour  (kal'am-boor),  n.  [See  Calambac]  A 
species  of  agaUoch,  or  aloes  wood,  of  a  dusky  or  mottled 
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Calamistrum  of  Spider(.4maur<>. 
bius).    Much  enlarged. 


color,  of  a  light,  friable  texture,  and  less  fragrant  than 
calambac  ;  —  used  by  cabinetmakers. 

Cal'a-mU'er-OUS  (kSl'a-mif'er-us),  a.  [L.  calamus 
reed  -|-  -ferous.l     Producing  reeds ;  reedy. 

Cal'a-mine  (kSl'a-min  or  -min),  74.  [F.  calamine, 
LL.  calamina,  fr.  L.  cadmia.  See  Cadiua.]  (Min.)  A 
mineral,  the  hydrous  silicate  of  zinc. 

^ff^  The  name  was  formerly  applied  to  both  the  car- 
bonate and  silicate  of  zinc,  each  of  which  is  valuable  as 
an  ore ;  but  it  is  now  usually  restricted  to  the  latter, 
the  former  being  called  smithsonite. 

Cal'a-mlnt  (-mmt),  re.  [OE.  calamint,  calemente  (cf. 
F.  calament),  fr.  L.  calaminlha,  Gr.  KoAajiirflrj,  KoXa- 
IMivBoi.  See  1st  Mint.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial 
plants  (Calamintha)  of  the  Mint  family,  esp.  the  C.  Ne- 
peta  and  C.  Acinos,  which  are  called  also  basil  thyme. 

Gal'a-mist  (-mist),  n.  [L.  calamus  a  reed.]  One  who 
plays  upon  a  reed  or  pipe.     [Obs.}  Blount, 

Cal'a-mis'trate  (-mls'trat),  v.  t.  [L.  calamistratua^ 
curled  with  the  curling  iron,  fr.  calamistrum  curling 
iron,  fr.  calamus  a  reed.]  To  curl  or  friz,  as  the  hair. 
[Obs.}  Cotgrave. 

Cal'a-mis-tra'tlon  (kSl-i-mTs-tra'shfin),  re.  The  act  or 
process  of  curling  the  hair.     [Obs.}  Burton. 

llCal'a-mls'trum 

(-mis'triiin),  re.  [L.,  a 
curling  iron.]  (Zodl.)  A 
comblike  structure  on 
the  metatarsus  of  the 
hind  legs  of  certain  spi- 
ders ( Ciniflonidse),  used 
to  curl  certain  fibers  in  the  construction  of  their  webs. 

Cal'a-mlte  (kal'a^nut),  re.  [L.  calamus  a  reed :  cf.  P. 
catamite.']  (Paleon.)  A  fossil  plant 
of  the  coal  formation,  having  the  gen- 
eral form  of  plants  of  the  modem 
Eqniseta  (the  Horsetail  or  Scouring 
Hush  family)  but  sometimes  attaining 
the  height  of  trees,  and  having  the 
stem  more  or  less  woody  within.  See 
Acrogen,  and  Asteeophyllite. 

Ca-lam'1-tous  (ka-lSm'i-tiis),  a. 
[L.  calamilosus:  cf.  P.  calamiteux."] 

1.  Suffering  calamity  ;  wretched  ; 
miserable.     [Obs.] 

Ten  thousands  of  calamitous  persons. 

South. 

2.  Producing,  or  attended  with,  dis- 
tress and  misery  ;  making  wretched ; 
wretched  ;  unhappy.  "  This  sad  and 
calamitous  condition."'  South.  "A 
calamitous  prison."    Milton. 

Syn.  —  Miserable ;  deplorable  ;  dis- 
tressful ;  afflictive  ;  wretched ;  griev- 
ous ;  baleful ;  disastrous  ;  adverse  ; 
unhappy ;  severe  ;  sad ;  unfortunate. 

— Ca-lam'l-tous-ly,  adw.  —  Ca-lam'- 
i-tous-ness,  re. 

Ca-lam'1-ty  (ka-lSmT-ty),  re.  /  pi.  Calamities  (-ttz). 
[L.  calamitas,  akin  to  m-columis  unharmed :  cf.  F.  cata- 
mite.'] 1.  Any  great  misfortune  or  cause  of  misery ;  — 
generally  applied  to  events  or  disasters  which  produce 
extensive  evil,  either  to  communities  or  individuals. 

The  word  calamity  was  first  derived  from  calarnvs  when  the 
corn  could  not  get  out  of  the  stalk.  Bacon. 

Strokes  of  calamity  that  scathe  and  scorch  the  soul.    TT.  Irving. 
2.  A  state  or  time  of  distress  or  misfortune  ;  misery. 
The  deUberations  of  calamity  are  rarely  wise.       Burke. 
Where'er  I  came  I  brought  calamity.  Tennyson. 

Syn.  — Disaster;  distress;  affliction ;  adversity;  mis- 
fortune ;  unhappiness ;  infelicity ;  mishap ;  mischance ; 
misery ;  evU ;  extremity ;  exigency ;  downfall.  —  Calam- 
ity, Disaster,  Misfortune,  Mishap,  Mischance.  Of 
these  words,  calamity  is  the  strongest.  It  supposes  a 
somewhat  continuous  state,  produced  not  usually  by  the 
direct  agency  of  man,  but  by  natural  causes,  such  as 
fire,  flood,  tempest,  disease,  etc.  Disaster  denotes  liter- 
ally ill-starred,  and  is  some  unforeseen  and  distressing 
event  which  comes  suddenly  upon  us,  as  if  from  a  hostile 
planet.  Misfortune  is  often  due  to  no  specific  cause :  it 
IS  simply  the  bad  fortune  of  an  individual ;  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  events ;  an  evil  independent  of  his  own  conduct, 
and  not  to  be  charged  as  a  fault.  Mischance  and  mishap 
are  misfortunes  of  a  trivial  nature,  occurring  usually  to 
individuals.  "  A  calamity  is  either  public  or  private,  but 
more  frequently  the  former ;  a  disaster  is  rather  partic- 
ular than  private  ;  it  affects  things  rather  than  persons ; 
journeys,  expeditions,  and  military  movements  are  often 
attended  with  disasters;  misfortunes  are  usually  per- 
sonal ;  they  immediately  affect  the  interests  of  the  indi- 
vidual."   Crabb. 

Cal'a-mns  (kSl'a-miisV  re./  pi.  Calami  (-mi).  [L.,  a 
reed.  See  Halm.]  1.  (Bot.)  The  Indian  cane,  a  plant 
of  the  Palm  family.  It  furnishes  the  common  rattan. 
See  Rattan,  and  Dragon's  blood. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  species  oi  Acorus  (A.  calamus),  coimnonly 
called  calamus,  or  sweet  flag.    The  root  has  a  pungent, 
aromatic  taste,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stomachic ;   ■ 
the  leaves  have  an  aromatic  odor,  and  were  formerly 
used  instead  of  rushes  to  strew  on  floors. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  The  homy 
basal  portion  of  a  feather ; 
the  barrel  or  quill. 

II  Ca-Ian'dO  (ka-lan'do), 
a.  [It.]  (it/MS.)  Gradually 
diminishing  in  rapidity 
and  loudness. 

Ca-lash'  (ka-lash'),  re. 
[P.  caliche ;  of  Slavonic 
origin ;  cf.  Bohem.  kolesa, 
Russ.  koliaska  calash, 
koleso,  kolo,  wheel.]  1.  A 
light  carriage  vrith  low  wheels,  having  a  top  or  hood  that 
can  be  raised  or  lowered,  seats  for  four  inside,  a  separate 
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ale,   senate,   care,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   all;      eve,    event,    6nd,    fern,    recent;     ice,    idea,   ill;     old,    Sbey,    6rb,    Odd; 
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ieat  for  the  driver,  and  often  a  movable  front,  so  that 
it  can  be  used  as  either  an  open  or  a  close  carriage. 

The  baroness  in  a  calash  capable  of  holding  herself,  her  two 
children,  and  her  servants.  W.  Irving, 

2.  In  Canada,  a  two-wheeled,  one-seated  vehicle,  with 
a  calash  top,  and  the  driver's  seat  elevated  in  front. 

3.  A  hood  or  top  of  a  carriage  which  can  be  thrown 
back  at  pleasure. 

4.  A  hood,  formerly  worn  by  ladies,  which  could  be 
drawn  forward  or  thrown  back  like  the  top  of  a  carriage. 

Ca'la-ve'rite  (ka'la-va'rit),  n.  {Mill.)  A  bronze- 
yellow  massive  mineral  with  metallic  luster ;  a  telluride 
of  gold  ;  —  first  found  in  Calaveras  County,  California. 

Cal-ca'ne-al  (kai-ka'ne-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to 
the  calcaneum  ;  as,  calcaneal  arteries. 

II  Cal-ca'ne-um  (kai-ka'ue-um),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  -neums,  L. 
•NEA.  [L.,  the  heel,  fr.  calx,  calcis,  the  heel.]  (Anat.) 
One  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  which,  in  man,  forms  the 
great  bone  of  the  heel ;  — called  a\s,o  jibulare. 

Cal'car  (kSl'kar),  n.  [L.  calcaria  lime  kiln,  fr.  calx, 
calcis,  lime.  See  Calx.]  (Glass  Slamif.)  A  kind  of 
ovsn,  or  reverberatory  furnace,  used  for  the  calcination 
of  sand  and  potash,  and  converting  them  into  frit.     Uie. 

II  Cal'car,  n.  ;  L.  pi.  Calcaria  (kSl-ka'ri-a).  [L.,  a 
spur,  as  worn  on  the  heel,  also  the  spur  of  a  cock,  fr. 
calx,  calcis,  tlie  heel.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  hollow  tube  or  spur 
at  the  base  of  a  petal  or  corolla. 

2.  (,Zodl.)  A  slender  bony  process  from  the  ankle  joint 
of  bats,  which  helps  to  support  the  posterior  part  of  the 
web,  in  flight. 

3.  (Anat.)  (a)  A  spur,  or  spurlike  prominence.  (6) 
A  curved  ridge  in  the  floor  of  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain  ;  the  calcar  avis,  hippocampus  minor,  or  ergot. 

Cal'ca-rate  (kSl'ka-rat),  I  a.      [LL-  calcaratus,  fr.  L. 
Cal'ca-ra'ted  (-ra'tgd),    J      calcar.     See  2d  Caloak.] 

1.  (Bot.)  Having  a  spur,  as  the  flower  of  the  toadflax 
and  larkspur ;  spurred.  Gray. 

2.  (Zool.)  Armed  with  a  spur. 

Cal-ca're-0  -  ar'gll-la'ceous     (kSl-ka're-o-ar'jTi-ia'- 

shiis),   a.     Consisting  of,  or  containing,  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  earths. 
Cal-ca're-0-bl-tu'mI-nous  (-bT-tu'ml-nils),  a.    Con- 

eisting  of,  or  containing,  lime  and  bitmnen.  l/yell. 

Cal-ca're-O-sl-U'ceous  (-st-lTsh'iJs),  a.  Consisting  of, 
or  containing,  calcareous  and  siliceous  earths. 

Cal-Ca're-OUS  (kSl-ka're-iis),  a.  [L.  calcarius  pertain- 
ing to  lime.  See  Calx.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
calcite  or  calcium  carbonate ;  consisting  of,  or  contain- 
ing, calcium  carbonate  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

Calcareous  spar.    Same  as  Calcite. 

Gal-ca're-OUS-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  calcareous. 

Cal'ca-rif'er-OUS  (kal'ka-rtfer-iis),  a.  [L.  calcarius 
of  lime  -)-  -ferous.^    Lime-yielding  ;   calciferous. 

Cal'ca-rine  (kal'ka-rTn),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  situated  near,  the  calcar  of  the  brain. 

Cal'ca-vella  (-vel'la),  n.  A  sweet  wine  from  Portu- 
gal ;  — so  called  from  the  district  of  Carcavelhos.  [Writ- 
ten also  Calcavellos  or  Carcavelhos.'] 

Cal'ce-a'ted  (kal'se-a'tSd),  a.  [L.  calceatus,  p.  p.  of 
ealceare  to  shoe,  fr.  calceus  shoe,  fr.  calx,  calcis,  heel.] 
Fitted  with,  or  wearing,  shoes.  Johnson. 

Calced  (kSlst),  a.  [See  Calceated.]  "Wearing  shoes  ; 
calceated ;  —  in  distinction  from  discaleed  or  barefooted  ; 
as,  the  calced  Carmelites. 

Cal'ce-don  (kSl'se-don),  n.  [See  Chalcedony.]  A 
foul  vein,  like  chalcedony,  in  some  precious  stones. 

Cal'ce-don'ic  (kSl'se-don'Tk),         )  a.      See  Chaice- 

Cal'ce-do'nl-an  (kal'se-do'ni-an),  (     donic. 

Cal-ced'o-ny  (kal-sed'o-uy),  n.    See  Chalcedony. 

Cal'ce-i-fonn'  (kSl'se-T-fSrm'),  a.  [L.  calceus  shoe  + 
-form.]  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  slipper,  as  one  petal  of  the 
lady's-slipper ;  calceolate. 

II  Cal'ce-0-la'ri-a  (kal'se-o-la'ri-a),  n.  [NX.,  fr.  L. 
calceolarius  shoemaker,  fr.  calceolus,  a  dim,  of  calceus 
shoe.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  showy  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
plants,  brought  from  South  America  ;  slipperwort.  It 
has  a  yellow  or  purple  flower,  often  spotted  or  striped, 
the  shape  of  which  suggests  its  name. 

Cal'ce-0-late  (kSl'se-6-lat),  a.  [See  Calceolaeia.] 
Slipper-shaped.    See  Calceifokm:. 

II  Cal'ces  (kSl'sez),  n.  pi.    See  Calx. 

Cal'cic  (kal'sik),  a.  [L.  calx,  calcis,  lime :  cf.  F.  cal- 
cique.']  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  contain- 
ing, calcium  or  lime. 

Cal-clf'er-ous  (kSl-sTfer-ils),  a.  [L.  calx,  calcis,  lime 
+  -ferous.]  Bearing,  producing,  or  containing  calcite, 
or  carbonate  of  Hme. 

Calclferons  epoch  (Geol.),  an  epoch  in  the  American 
lower  Silurian  system,  immediately  succeeding  the  Cam- 
brian period.  The  name  alludes  to  the  peculiar  mixture 
of  calcareous  and  siliceous  characteristics  in  many  of  the 
beds.    See  the  Diagram  imder  Geoloqy. 

Cal-cU'lc  (-ik),  a.  Calciferous.  Specifically :  (Zool.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  portion  of  the  oviduct  which 
forms  the  eggshell  in  birds  and  reptiles.  Suxley. 

Cal'cl-fl-ca'tlon  (kSl'si-fi-ka'shiin),  ra.  (Physiol.)  The 
process  of  change  into  a  stony  or  calcareous  substance 
by  the  deposition  of  lime  salts ;  —  normally,  as  in  the 
formation  of  bone  and  of  teeth  ;  abnormally,  as  in  calca- 
reous degeneration  of  tissue. 

Cal'oi-lied  (kSl'sT-fid),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  contain- 
ing, calcareous  matter  or  lime  salts ;  calcareous. 

Cal'cl-fonn  (kSl'si-fSrm),  a.  [L.  calx,  calcis,  lime  -|- 
-form.]    In  the  form  of  chalk  or  lime. 

Oal'cl-fy  (kSl'sT-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Calcified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CALOiFTiNa.]  [L.  calx,  calcis, 
lime  -j-  -fy.]  To  make  stony  or  calcareous  by  the  deposit 
or  secretion  of  salts  of  lime. 

Cal'cl-fy,  V.  i.  To  become  changed  into  a  stony  or 
calcareous  condition,  in  which  lime  is  a  principal  ingre- 
dient, as  in  the  formation  of  teeth. 

Cal-clg'e-nous  (kSl-sij'e-niSa),  a.  [L.  calx,  calcis, 
lime-|--<7enoM.?.]    (Chem.)  Tending  to  form,  or  to  become. 


a  calx  or  earthlike  substance  on  being  oxidized  or  burnt ; 
as  magnesium,  calcium,  etc. 

Cal-clg'er-ous  (kal-slj'er-iis),  a.  [L.  calx,  calcis, 
lime  +  -gerous.]  Holding  lime  or  other  earthy  salts;  as, 
the  calcigerous  cells  of  the  teeth. 

Cal'Cl-mine  (kSl'si-min),  n.  [L.  calx,  calcis,  lime.]  A 
white  or  colored  wash  for  the  ceiling  or  other  plastering 
of  a  room,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  clear  glue,  Paris 
white  or  zinc  white,  and  water.     [Also  spelt  kalsomine.] 

Cal'ol-mine,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Caloimined  (-mind) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Calciminins.]  To  wash  or  cover  with 
calcimine ;  as,  to  calcimine  walls. 

Cal'ci-ml'ner  (-ml'ner),  n.    One  who  calcimines. 

Cal-cin'a-ble  (kai-sin'a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  cal- 
cined ;  as,  a  calcinable  fossil. 

Cal'ci-nate  (kSl'sT-nat),  v.  t.    To  calcine,     [i?.] 

Cal'ci-na'tion  (kSl'si-ua'shun),  n.    [F.  calcination.'] 

1.  (Chem.)  The  act  or  process  of  disintegrating  a  sub- 
stance, or  rendering  it  friable  by  the  action  of  heat,  esp. 
by  the  expulsion  of  some  volatile  matter,  as  when  car- 
bonic acid  is  expelled  from  carbonate  of  calcium  in  the 
burning  of  limestone  in  order  to  make  lime. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  a  metal  to  an  oxide 
or  metallic  calx  ;  oxidation.  Ure. 

Cal-Cin'a-tO-ry  (kSl-sin'4-to-ry),  n.  A  vessel  used  in 
calcination. 

Cal-Clne'  (k$l-sin' or  kSl'stn  ;  277),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p. 
p.  Calcined  (-sind'  or  -sind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Calcin- 
ing.]    [F.  calciner,  fr.  L.  calx,  calcis,  lime.    See  Calx.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  a  powder,  or  to  a  friable  state,  by  the 
action  of  heat ;  to  expel  volatile  matter  from  by  means 
of  heat,  as  carbonic  acid  from  limestone,  and  thus  (usu- 
ally) to  produce  disintegration  ;  as,  to  calcine  bones. 

2.  To  oxidize,  as  a  metal  by  the  action  of  heat ;  to  re- 
duce to  a  metallic  calx. 

Cal-cine',  v.  i.  To  be  converted  into  a  powder  or  fri- 
able substance,  or  into  a  calx,  by  the  action  of  heat. 
"  Calcining  without  fusion."  Newton. 

Cal-cin'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  calcines. 

II  Cal'cl-spon'gl-aB  (kSl'si-sp8n'ji-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  calx,  calcis,  lime  +  spongia  a  sponge.]  (Zool.)  An 
order  of  marine  sponges,  containing  calcareous  spicules. 
See  Poeepera. 

Cal'clte  (kal'sit),  n.  [L.  calx,  calcis,  lime.]  (3Tin.) 
Calcium  carbonate,  or  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  rhombo- 
hedral  in  its  crystallization,  and  thus  distinguished  from 
aragonite.  It  includes  common  limestone,  chalk,  and 
marble.    Called  also  ealc-spar  and  calcareous  spar. 

^^^ Argentine  is  a  pearly  lamellar  variety ;  aphrite  is 
foliated  or  chalklike  ;  dogtooth  spar,  a  form  in  acute 
rhombohedral  or  scalenohedral  crystals  ;  calc-sinter  and 
calc-lufa  are  loose  or  porous  varieties  formed  in  caverns 
or  wet  grounds  from  calcareous  deposits  ;  agaric  m  ineral 
is  a  soft,  white  friable  variety  of  similar  origin  ;  stalactite 
and  sialagmite  are  varieties  formed  from  the  drippings 
in  caverns.  Iceland  spar  is  a  transparent  variety,  exhib- 
iting the  strong  double  refraction  of  the  species,  and 
hence  is  called  doubly  refracting  spar. 

Cal'Ci-trant  (kal'si-trant),  a.  [L.  calcitrans,  p.  pr.  of 
calcitrare  to  kick,  fr.  calx,  calcis,  heel.]  Kicking. 
Hence  :  Stubborn  ;  refractory. 

Cal'cl-trate  (kal'si-trat),  V.  t.  &  i.  [li.  calciiraius,  p. 
p.  of  calcitrare.    See  Calcitrant.]    To  kick. 

Cal'ci-tra'tion  (-tra'shiin),  n.    Act  of  kicking. 

Cal'cl-um  (kal'si-iim),  n.  [NL.,  from  L.  calx,  calcis, 
lime  :  cf.  F.  calcium.  See  Calx.]  (Chem.)  An  elemen- 
tary substance  ;  a  metal  which  combined  with  oxygen 
forms  lime.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  tenacious,  and 
malleable.  It  is  a  member  of  the  alkaline  earth  group 
of  elements.     Atomic  weight  40.     Symbol  Ca. 

d^*^  Calcium  is  widely  and  abundantly  disseminated, 
as  in  its  compoimds  calcium  carbonate  or  limestone,  cal- 
cium sulphate  or  gypsum,  calcium  fluoride  or  fluor  spar, 
calcium,  phosphate  or  apatite. 

Calcium  light,  an  intense  light  produced  by  the  incan- 
descence of  a  stick  or  ball  of  lime  in  the  flame  of  a  combi- 
nation of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  or  of  oxygen  and 
coal  gas ;  —  called  also  Drummond  light. 

Cal-oiv'0-rous  (kai-siv'6-rvis),  a.  [L.  calx  lime  -f- 
vorare  to  devour.]     Eroding,  or  eating  into,  limestone. 

Cal-COg'ra-pher  (kSl-kSg'ra-fer),  n.  One  who  prac- 
tices calcography. 

Cal'CO-graph'lc  (kSl'ko-graf'ik),  )  a.    Kelating  to,  or 

Cal'CO-graph'lc-al  (-grSf'i-kal),  j  in  the  style  of, 
calcography. 

Cal-COg'ra-phy  (kSl-kSg'ra-fJ^),  n.  [L.  calx,  calcis, 
lime,  chalk  -f-  -graphy.]     The  art  of  drawing  with  chalk. 

Calc'-sln'ter  (kaik'sm'ter),  n.  [G.  kalk  (L.  calx, 
calcis)  lime  +  E.  sinter.]    See  under  Calcite. 

CalC'-spar'  (-spar'),  n.  [G.  kalk  (L.  calx)  lime  -\-  E. 
spar.]    Same  as  Calcite. 

Calc'-tU'fa  (-tu'fa),  n.  [G.  kalk  (L.  calx)  lime  +  E. 
tufa.]    See  under  Calcite. 

Cal'cu-la-ble  (kSl'kiS-la-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  calculable.] 
That  may  be  calculated  or  ascertained  by  calculation. 

Cal'CU-la-ry  (-It-tf),  a.  [L.  calculus  a  pebble,  a  cal- 
culus :  cf.  calcularius  pertaining  to  calculation.]  (Med.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  calculi. 

Cal'CU-la-ry,  n.  A  congeries  of  little  stony  knots 
found  in  the  pulp  of  the  pear  and  other  fruits. 

Cal'cu-late  (kal'kii-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Calcula- 
ted (-la'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Calculating  (-la'ting).] 
[L.  caleulatus,^.  p.  of  calculare  to  calculate,  fr.  calctdus 
a  pebble,  a  stone  used  in  reckoning  ;  hence,  a  reckoning, 
f r.  calx,  calcis,  a  stone  used  in  gaming,  limestone.  See 
Calx.]  1.  To  ascertain  or  determine  by  mathematical 
processes,  usually  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  arithmetic  ;  to 
reckon  up  ;  to  estimate ;  to  compute. 

A  calendar  more  exactly  calculated  than  any  other.    North. 

2.  To  ascertain  or  predict  by  mathematical  or  astro- 
logical computations  the  time,  circumstances,  or  other 
conditions  of ;  to  forecast  or  compute  the  character  or 
consequences  of  ;  as,  to  calculate  or  cast  one's  nativity. 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth.  Shal- 


3.  To  adjust  for  a  purpose ;  to  adapt  by  forethought 
or  calculation ;  to  fit  or  prepare  by  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end ;  as,  to  calculate  a  system  of  laws  for  the 
government  and  protection  of  a  free  people. 

[Religion]  is  .  .  .  calculated  for  our  benefit.    Abp.  TiUotsan. 

4.  To  plan  ;  to  expect ;  to  think.     ILocal,  V.  S.] 

Sy n.  —  To  compute  ;  reckon  ;  count ;  estimate  ;  rate. 
—  To  Calculate.  Compute,  Reckon,  Count.  These 
words  indicate  the  means  by  which  we  arrive  at  a  given 
result  in  regard  to  quantity.  We  calculate  with  a  view 
to  obtain  a  certain  point  of  knowledge ;  as,  to  calculate 
an  eeUpse.  We  compute  by  combining  given  numliers,  in 
order  to  learn  the  grand  result.  We  reckon  and  count  in 
carrying  out  the  details  of  a  computation.  These  words 
are  also  used  in  a  secondary  and  figurative  sense.  "  Cal- 
culate is  rather  a  conjectural  deduction  from  what  is,  as 
to  what  may  be ;  computation  is  a  rational  estimate  of 
what  has  been,  from  what  is ;  reckoning  is  a  conclusi'e 
conviction,  a  pleasing  assurance  that  a  thing  will  ha  ppoa ; 
counting  indicates  an  expectation.  We  calculate  on  n. 
gain  ;  we  compute  any  loss  sustained,  or  the  amov  .  '  ct 
any  mischief  done;  we  reckon  on  a  promised  pleai  •.-'; 
we  count  the  hours  and  minutes  until  the  time  of  ei  i  ?- 
ment  arrives."    Crabb. 

Oal'CU-Iate  (kSl'kii-lat),  v.  i.  To  make  a  calculati-  a  ; 
to  forecast  consequences  ;  to  estimate  ;  to  compute. 

The  strong  passions,  whether  good  or  bad,  never  calculate 

F.  W.  Roberts jn. 

Cal'cu-la'ted  (kai'kii-la'tgd),  p.  p.  &  a.  1.  Workod 
out  by  calculation  ;  as,  calculated  tables  for  computing 
interest ;  ascertained  or  conjectured  as  a  result  of  calcu- 
lation ;  as,  the  calculated  place  of  a  planet ;  the  calcu- 
lated velocity  of  a  cannon  ball. 

2.  Adapted  by  calculation,  contrivance,  or  forethought 
to  accomplish  a  purpose;  as,  to  use  arts  calculated  to  de- 
ceive the  people. 

3.  Likely  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  whether  intended 
or  not ;  fitted  ;  adapted ;  suited. 

The  only  danger  that  attends  the  multiplicity  of  publications 
is,  that  some  of  them  may  be  calculated  to  injure  rather  than 
benefit  society.  Goldsmith. 

The  minister,  on  the  other  hand,  had  never  gone  through  an 
experience  calculated  to  lead  him  beyond  the  scope  of  gener- 
ally received  laws.  Haivthoi-ne. 

Cal'cu-la'tlng  (-la'tTng),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
mathematical  calculations;  performing  or  able  to  per- 
form mathematical  calculations. 

2.  Given  to  contrivance  or  forethought ;  forecasting ; 
scheming  ;  as,  a  cool  calculating  disposition. 

Calculating  machine,  a  machine  for  the  mechanical  per- 
formance of  mathematical  operations,  for  the  most  part 
invented  by  Charles  Babbage  and  G.  and  E.  Scheutz.  It 
computes  logarithmic  and  other  mathematical  tables  of 
a  high  degree  of  intricacy,  imprinting  the  results  on  a 
leaden  plate,  from  which  a  stereotype  plate  is  then  di- 
rectly made. 

Cal'CU-Ia'ting,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  making 
mathematical  computations  or  of  estimating  results. 

Cal'CU-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),  n.     [OE.  calculacioun,  fr. 
L.  calculatio  ;  cf.  OP.  calculation.]     1.  The  act  or  proc- 
ess, or  the  result,  of  calculating  ;  computation  ;  reckon, 
ing  ;  estimate.     "  The  ca/cKtoftoji  of  eclipses. "     Nichol. 
The  mountain  is  not  so  high  as  his  calculation  makes  it.    Boyle, 
2.  An  expectation  based  on  circumstances. 
The  lazy  gossips  of  the  port, 
Abhorrent  of  a  calculation  crost. 
Began  to  chafe  as  at  a  personal  wrong.      Tennyson. 

Cal'cn-la-tlve  (kSl'ku-la-tIv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
calculation ;  involving  calculation. 

Long  habits  of  calculative  dealings.  Burke. 

Cal'CU-la'tOr  (-la'ter),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  calculateur.] 
One  who  computes  or  reckons;  one  who  estimates  or 
considers  the  force  and  effect  of  causes,  with  a  view  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  effects. 

Ambition  is  no  exact  calculator.  Burke. 

Cal'CU-la-tO-ry  (kal'kii-la-to-ry),  a.  [L.  calculato- 
rius.]     Belonging  to  calculation.  Shericood. 

Cal'cnle  (kSl'kiil),  7i.  [F.  calcul,  fr.  L.  calculus.  See 
Calculus.]    Keckoning ;  computation.    [Obs.]  Howell, 

Cal'cule,  V.  t.    To  calculate.     lObs.]  Chaucer, 

Cal'cu-11  (kSl'kiS-li),  n.  pi.    See  Calculus. 

Cal'CU-lOUS  (-kiJ-lus),  a.  U^.  calculosus.]  1.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  calculus  ;  like  stone  ;  gritty  ;  as,  a  calculous 
concretion.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Caused,  or  characterized,  by  the  presence  of  a  cal- 
culus or  calculi  ;  as,  a  calculous  disorder  ;  affected  with 
gravel  or  stone  ;  as,  a  calculous  person. 

Cal'CU-lus  (kSl'kii-liis),  n.  ;  pi.  Calculi  (-li).  [L. 
calculus.  See  Calculate,  and  cf.  Calcule.]  1.  (Med.) 
Any  solid  concretion,  formed  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
but  most  frequent  in  the  organs  that  act  as  reservoirs, 
and  in  the  passages  connected  with  them ;  as,  biliary  cal- 
culi ;  urinary  calculi,  etc. 

2.  (Math.)  A  method  of  computation;  any  process  of 
reasoning  by  the  use  of  symbols  ;  any  branch  of  mathe- 
matics that  may  involve  calculation. , 

Barycentric  caleulns,  a  method  of  treating  geometry  by 
defining  a  point  as  the  center  of  gravity  of  certain  other 
points  to  which  coefficients  or  weights  are  ascribed.  — 
Calculus  of  functions,  that  branch  of  mathematics  which 
treats  of  the  forms  of  functions  that  shall  satisfy  given 
conditions.  —  Calculus  of  operations,  that  brancli  of  math- 
ematical logic  that  treats  of  all  operations  that  satisfy 
given  conditions.  —  Calculus  of  protabilities,  the  science 
that  treats  of  the  computation  of  the  probabilities  of 
events,  or  the  application  of  numbers  to  chance.  —  Calcu- 
lus of  variations,  a  branch  of  mathematics  in  whicli  the 
laws  of  dependence  which  bind  the  variable  quantities 
together  are  themselves  subject  to  change.  —  Differential 
calculus,  a  method  of  investigating  mathematical  ques- 
tions by  using  the  ratio  of  certain  indefinitely  small 
q^nantities  called  differentials.  Tlie  problems  are  prima- 
rily of  this  form  :  to  find  how  the  change  in  some  variable 
quantity  alters  at  each  uistiuit  the  value  of  a  quantity 
dependent  upon  it.  —  Exponential  calculus,  tliat  part  of 
algebra  which  treats  of  exponents.  —  Imaginary  calculns, 
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a  method  of  investigating  the  relations  of  real  or  imagi- 
nary (quantities  by  tlie  use  of  tiie  imaginary  symbols  and 
(luantities  of  algebra,  —  Integral  calculus,  a  method  wliich 
is  the  reverse  of  the  dilfereutial,  the  primary  object  of 
which  is  to  learn  from  the  known  ratio  of  the  indefinitely 
small  changes  of  two  or  more  magnitudes,  the  relation  of 
the  magnitudes  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  from  hav- 
ing the  differential  of  an  algebraic  expression  to  find  the 
expression  itself. 

Cal'dron  (kal'drun),  n.  [OE.  caldron,  caudron,  cau- 
droun,  OF.  caudron,  chauderon,  F.  diaudron,  an  aug.  of 
F.  chaudiere,  LL.  caldaria.  It,  ii.  caldarius  suitable  for 
warming,  fr.  caldus,  calidus,  warm,  fr.  calere  to  be 
warm;  cf.  Skr.  gra  to  boil.  Cf.  Chaldeon,  Caloric, 
Caudle.]  A  large  kettle  or  boiler,  of  copper,  brass,  or 
iron.  [Written  also  cauldron.']  "  Caldrons  of  boiling 
oil."  Prescott. 

II  Oa-lfeche'  (ka-lash'),  n.     [F.  caliche.']    See  Calash. 

Cal'e-do'nl-a  (kSl'e-do'nl-a),  n.  The  ancient  Latin 
name  of  Scotland ;  —  still  used  in  poetry. 

Cal'e-do'nl-an  (kSl'e-do'nI-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Caledonia  or  Scotland  ;  Scottish  ;  Scotch.  —  re.  A  na- 
tive or  inhabitant  of  Caledonia  or  Scotland. 

Ca-led'O-nlte (ka-lSd'S-nit  or  kai'e-do-nit),  n.  (Min.) 
A  hydrous  sulphate  of  copper  and  lead,  found  in  some 
parts  of  Caledonia  or  Scotland. 

Cal'e-fa'clent  (kSl'e-fa'shent),  a.  [L.  calefaciens,  p. 
pr.  of  calefacere  to  make  warm ;  calere  to  be  warm  4- 
facere  to  make.]    Making  warm ;  heating.     [iJ.] 

Cal'e-fa'clent,  n.  A  substance  that  excites  warmth 
in  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  as  mustard. 

Cal'e-f acKtlon  (-fSk'shiin),  n.  [L.  calef actio  :  cf.  F. 
calefaction.]  1.  The  act  of  warming  or  heating;  the 
production  of  heat  in  a  body  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  by 
communication  of  heat  from  other  bodies. 

2.  The  state  of  being  heated. 

Cal'e-fac'tive  (-tiv),  a.    See  Calefactory,    [i?.] 

Cal'e-fac'tor  (kSl'e-fak'ter),  n.  A  heater  ;  one  who, 
or  that  which,  makes  hot,  as  a  stove,  etc. 

Cal'e-fac'tO-ry  (kai'e-£5k'to-ry),  a.  [L.  calef aetorius.] 
Making  hot ;  producing  or  communicating  heat. 

Cal'e-fac'tO-ry,  ».  1.  (Ecd.)  An  apartment  in  a 
monastery,  warmed  and  used  as  a  sitting  room. 

2.  A  hollow  sphere  of  metal,  filled  with  hot  water,  or 
a  chafing  dish,  placed  on  the  altar  in  cold  weather  for 
the  priest  to  warm  his  hands  with. 

Cal'e-fy  {k31'e-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Calefied  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Calefyinci.]  [L.  calere  to  be  warm  -|- 
-fy.]    To  make  warm  or  hot.  Johnson. 

Cal'e-ly,  v.  i.     To  grow  hot  or  warm.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Cal'em-bour'  (k51'5m-bobr'),  n.     [F.]     a  pun. 

Cal'en-dar  (kSl'gn-der),  n.  [OE.  kalender,  calender, 
b.  L.  kalendarium  an  interest  or  account  book  (cf.  F. 
calendrier,  OF.  calendier),  fr.  L.  calendae,  kalendae,  cal- 
ends. See  Calends.]  1.  An  orderly  arrangement  of 
the  divisions  of  time,  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  civil 
life,  as  years,  months,  weeks,  and  days ;  also,  a  register 
of  the  year  with  its  divisions  ;  an  almanac. 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  tabular  statement  of  the  dates  of  feasts, 
offices,  saints'  days,  etc.,  esp.  of  those  which  are  liable  to 
change  yearly  according  to  the  varying  date  of  Easter. 

3.  An  orderly  list  or  enumeration  of  persons,  things, 
or  events  ;  a  schedule  ;  as,  a  calendar  of  state  papers ;  a 
calendar  of  bills  presented  in  a  legislative  assembly ;  a 
calendar  ot  causes  arranged  for  trial  in  court ;  a  calendar 
of  a  college  or  an  academy. 

Shepherds  of  people  had  need  know  the  calendars  of  tempests 
of  state.  Bacon. 

Calendar  clock,  one  that  shows  the  days  of  the  week 
and  month. —  Calendar  month.  See  under  Month.  —  French 
Eepubllcan  calendar.  See  under  Vendkmiaire.  —Gregorian 
calendar,  Julian  calendar.  Perpetual  calendar.  See  under 
Gregorian,  Jitlian,  and  Perpetual. 

Cal'en-dar,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Calendared  (-derd) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Calendaring.]  To  enter  or  write  in  a 
calendar ;  to  register.  Waterhouse. 

Cal'en-da'rl-al  (kSl'en-da'rl-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  calendar  or  a  calendar. 

Cal'en-da-ry  (kSl'en-dS-ry),  a.     Calendarial.     [06,?.] 

Cal'en-der  (kal'Sn-der),  n.  [F.  calandre,  LXi.  celen- 
d/ra,  corrupted  fr.  L.  cylindrus  a  cylinder,  Gr.  KvAij/Spos. 
See  Cylinder.]  1.  A  machine,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  cloth,  paper,  etc.,  a  smooth,  even,  and  glossy  or 
glazed  surface,  by  cold  or  hot  pressure,  or  for  watering 
them  and  giving  them  a  wavy  appearance.  It  consists 
of  two  or  more  cylinders  revolving  nearly  in  contact, 
with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  moving  and  regulating. 

2.  One  who  pursues  the  business  of  calendering. 

My  good  friend  the  calender.  Cowpei'. 

Cal'en-der  (-der),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Calendered 
(-derd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Calendering.]  [Cf.  F.  calan- 
drer.  See  Calender,  re.]  To  press  between  rollers  for 
the  purpose  of  making  smooth  and  glossy,  or  wavy,  as 
woolen  and  silk  stuffs,  linens,  paper,  etc.  Ure, 

Cal'en-der,  n.  [Per.  qalender.]  One  of  a  sect  or  order 
of  fantastically  dressed  or  painted  dervishes. 

Cal'en-dog'ra-pher  (k51'5n-d3g'ra-fer),  ra.  [Calendar 
+  -graph  -\-  -er.]     One  who  makes  calendars.     [iJ.] 

Cal'en-drer  (kSl'en-drer),  re.  A  person  who  calenders 
cloth ;  a  calender. 

Ca-len'dric  (ka-lgn'drik'),  1  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

Ca-len'drlc-al  (-dri-kal),   J      calendar. 

Cal'endS  (kSl'endz),  re.  pi.  [OE.  kalendes  month, 
calends,  AS.  calend  month,  fr.  L.  calendae  calends ;  akin 
to  calare  to  call,  proclaim,  Gr.  KtO^dv.  Cf.  Claim.]  The 
first  day  of  each  month  in  the  ancient  Roman  calendar. 
[Written  also  kalends.] 

The  Greek  calends,  a  time  that  will  never  come,  as  the 
Greeks  had  no  calends. 

II  Ca-len'dU-la  (ka-len'dfi-la),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  calendae 
calends.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  composite  herbaceous  plants. 
One  species,  Calendula  officinalis,  is  the  common  mari- 
gold, and  was  supposed  to  blossom  on  the  calends  of 
every  month,  whence  the  name. 


Ca-len'dn-Iln  (k4-15u'dii-lTn),  re.  {Chem.)  A  gummy  or 
mucilaginous  tasteless  substance  obtained  from  the  mari- 
gold or  calendula,  and  analogous  to  bassorin. 

Cal'en-ture  (kSl'en-tfir ;  135),  71.  [F.  calenture,  fr.  Sp. 
calentura  heat,  fever,  fr.  calentar  to  heat,  fr.  p.  pr.  of  L. 
calere  to  be  warm.]  (Med.)  A  name  formerly  given  to 
various  violent  fevers  occurring  in  the  tropics ;  esp.  to  a 
form  of  furious  delirium  accompanied  by  fever,  among 
sailors,  which  sometimes  led  the  affected  person  to  imag- 
ine the  sea  to  be  a  green  field,  and  to  throw  himself 
into  it.  Dryden. 

Cal'en-ture,  v.  i.  To  see  as  in  the  delirium  of  one 
affected  with  calenture.     [Poetic] 

Hath  fed  on  pageants  floating  through  the  air 

Or  calentured  ia  depths  of  limpid  flood.    Wordsworth. 

Ca-les'cence  (ka-les'sens),  re.  [L.  calescens,  p.  pr. 
of  calescere,  incho.  of  calere  to  be  warm.]  Growing 
warmth ;  increasing  heat. 

Call  (kSf),  re. ;  pi.  Calves  (kavz).  [OE.  calf,  keif, 
AS.  cealf ;  akin  to  D.  kalf,  G.  kalb,  Icel.  kalfr,  Sw.  kalf, 
Dan.  kalv,  Goth,  kalbo;  cf.  Skr.  garbha  fetus,  young, 
Gr.  /Spe'i^os,  Skr.  grabh  to  seize,  conceive,  Ir.  colpa,  col- 
pach,  a  calf.  V222.]  1.  The  young  of  the  cow,  or  of  the 
Bovine  family  of  quadrupeds.  Also,  the  young  of  some 
other  mammals,  as  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, and  whale. 

2.  Leather  made  of  the  skin  of  the  calf ;  especially,  a 
fine,  light-colored  leather  used  in  bookbinding;  as,  to 
bind  books  in  calf. 

3.  An  awkward  or  silly  boy  or  young  man ;  any  silly 
person;  a  dolt.     [Colloq.] 

Some  silly,  doting,  brainless  calf.  Drayton. 

4.  A  small  island  near  a  larger ;  as,  the  Calf  of  Man. 
6.  A  small  mass  of  ice  set  free  from  the  submerged 

part  of  a  glacier  or  berg,  and  rising  to  the  surface.   Kane. 

6.  [Cf.  Icel.  kalfi.]  The  fleshy  hinder  part  of  the  leg 
below  the  knee. 

Calfa-foot  Jelly,  jelly  made  from  the  feet  of  calves.  The 
gelatinous  matter  of  the  feet  is  extracted  by  boiling,  and 
13  flavored  with  sugar,  essences,  etc. 

Calfskin'  (kaf'skln'),  re.  The  hide  or  sMn  of  a  caU ; 
or  leather  made  of  the  skin. 

II  Call  (kale),  re.  (Hindoo  3Iyth.)  The  tenth  avatar 
or  incarnation  of  the  god  Vishnu.     [Written  also  Kali.] 

Cal'i-ber  1  (kSlt-ber),  re.    [F.  calibre,  perh.  f  r.  L.  qua 

Cal'i-bre  )  libra  of  what  pound,  of  what  weight ; 
hence,  of  what  size,  applied  first  to  a  ball  or  bullet; 
cf.  also  Ar.  qdlib  model,  mold.     Cf.  Calipers,  Caliver.] 

1.  (Gunnery)  The  diameter  of  the  bore,  as  of  a  cannon 
or  other  firearm,  or  of  any  tube  ;  or  the  weight  or  size  of 
the  projectile  which  a  firearm  mil  carry ;  as,  an  8  inch 
gtm,  a  12-pounder,  a  .44  caliber. 

The  caliber  of  empty  tubes.  Reid. 

A  battery  composed  of  three  guns  of  small  caliber.  Prescott. 

51^°  The  caliber  of  firearms  is  expressed  in  various 

ways.    Cannon  are  often  designated  by  the  weight  of  a 

solid  spherical  shot  that  will  fit  the  bore  ;  as,  a  12-pounder ; 

Sieces  of  ordnance  that  project  shell  or  hollow  shot  are 
esignated  by  the  diameter  of  their  bore ;  as,  a  12  inch 
mortar  or  a  14  inch  shell  gun  ;  small  arms  are  designated 
by  hundredths  of  an  inch  expressed  decimally ;  as,  a  rifle 
of  .44  inch  caliber. 

2.  The  diameter  of  a  round  or  cylindrical  body,  as  of 
a  bullet  or  column. 

3.  Fig.  :  Capacity  or  compass  of  mind.  Burke. 

Caliber  compasses.  See  Calipers.  —  Caliber  rule,  a  gun- 
ner's calipers,  an  instrument  having  two  scales  arranged 
to  determine  a  ball's  weight  from  its  diameter,  and  con- 
versely. —  A  ship's  caliber,  the  weight  of  her  armament. 

Cal'l-brate  (kSlt-brat),  v.  t.  To  ascertain  the  caliber 
of,  as  of  a  thermometer  tube  ;  also,  more  generally,  to 
determine  or  rectify  the  graduation  of,  as  of  the  various 
standards  or  graduated  instruments. 

Cal'l-bra'tlon  (-bra'shiin),  re.  The  process  of  estima- 
ting the  caliber  of  a  tube,  as  of  a  thermometer  tube,  in 
order  to  graduate  it  to  a  scale  of  degrees ;  also,  more 
generally,  the  determination  of  the  true  value  of  the 
spaces  in  any  graduated  instrument. 

Cal'lce  (kSTs),  re.     [See  Chalice.]    See  Chalice. 

Cal'1-cle  (kait-k'l),  re.  [L.  caliculus  a  small  cup, 
dim.  of  calix,  calicis,  a  cup.  Cf.  Calycle.]  (Zo'ol.)  (a) 
One  of  the  small  cuplike  cavities,  often  with  elevated 
borders,  covering  the  surface  of  most  corals.  Each  is 
formed  by  a  polyp.  (6)  One  of  the  cuplike  structures 
inclosing  the  zooids  of  certain  hydroids.  See  Campanu- 
LARLAN.     [Written  also  calycle.    See  Calycle.] 

Cal'l-CO  (kail-ko),  re. ;  pi.  Calicoes  (-koz).  [So  called 
because  first  imported  from  Calicut,  in  the  East  Indies  : 
cf.  F.  calicot.]  1.  Plain  white  cloth  made  from  cotton, 
but  which  receives  distinctive  names  according  to  quality 
and  use  ;  as,  super  calicoes,  shirting  calicoes,  unbleached 
calicoes,  etc.    [JEng.] 

The  importation  of  printed  or  stained  calicoes  appears  to 
have  been  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Beck  (Draper's  Diet.). 

2.  Cotton  cloth  printed  with  a  figured  pattern. 

II^="  In  the  United  States  the  term  calico  is  applied 
only  to  the  printed  fabric. 

Calico  bass  (Zo'oL),  an  edible,  fresh-water  fish  (Pomoxys 
sparoides)  of  t  h  e 
nvers  and  lakes  of 
the  Western 
XJnited  States  (esp. 
of  the  Mississippi 
valley),  allied  to 
the  sunfishes,  and 
so  called  from  its 
variegated  colors ; 
—  called  also  cali- 
cohack,  grass  bass, 
straicberry  bass, 
bar  fish,  and  bitier- 
head.  —  0  alico 
printing,  the  art  or 
process  of  impressing  the  figured  patterns  en  calico. 


Calico  Bass. 


Calicoback  (Murgantia  histrh 
onica),  showing  wings  closed 
and  open.    Enlarged. 


Oal'l-CO  (kSlT-ko),  a.  Made  of,  or  having  the  appear^ 
ance  of,  calico  ;  —  often  applied  to  an  animal,  as  a  horse 
or  cat,  on  whose  body  are  large  patches  of  a  color  strik- 
ingly different  from  its  main  color.     [Colloq,  U.  S.] 

Cal'i-CO-back'  (kal'T-ko-b5k'),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  The  cal- 
ico bass,  (b)  An  hemipterous  insect  (ilurgantia  histri- 
onica)  which  injures  the 
cabbage  and  other  garden 
plants ;  —  called  also  cal- 
ico bug  and  harlequin  cab- 
bage bug. 

Ga-Uc'u-lar  (ka-itk'u- 
ler),     a.,     Ca-Uc'u-late 

(-lat),  a.  Relating  to,  or 
resembling,  a  cup  ;  also, 
improperly  used  for  calycular,  calyculate. 

Cal'id  (kSl'id),  a.  [L.  calidus,  fr.  calere  to  be  hot.] 
Hot;  burning;  ardent.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Ca-Ud'1-ty  (ka^lid't-ty),  re.    Heat.     [Obs.] 

Cal'i-duct  (kSl'I-dtikt),  re.  [See  Caloriduct.]  A. 
pipe  or  duct  used  to  convey  hot  air  or  steam. 

Subterranean  caliducts  have  been  introduced.    Evelt/n. 

CaTU  (kalTf),  re.,  Cal'i-fate  (kSlT-fat),  re.,  etc.  Same 
as  Caliph,  Caliphate,  etc. 

Cal'i-for'nl-an  (kSl'i-fSr'nT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaming 
to  California.  —  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  California. 

Cal'l-ga'tion  (-ga'shiin),  re.  [L.  caligatio,  fr.  caligare 
to  emit  vapor,  to  be  dark,  from  ealigo  mist,  darkness.] 
Dimness;  cloudiness.     [J?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ca-Ug'1-nos'l-ty  (ka-lij'i-n3st-tjf),  re.  [L.  caligino- 
sus  dark.     See  Calioation.]    Darkness.    [R.]    G.  Eliot. 

Ca-Ug'i-nous  (ka-lTj'T-nus),  a.     [L.  caliginosus :  cf. 

F.   caligineux.]    Affected  with   darkness  or  dimness; 

dark;  obscure.     [R.]  Blount. 

The  califfinous  regions  of  the  air.  ffaUytoeU. 

—  Ca-Ug'1-nous-ly,  adv.  —  Ca-llg'l-nous-ness,  n. 

II  Ca-U'gO  (ka-li'go),  re.  [L.,  darkness.]  (Med.)  Dim- 
ness or  obscurity  of  sight,  dependent  upon  a  speck  on 
the  cornea ;  also,  the  speck  itself. 

Cal'l-graph'lc  (kSl'I-grSfik),  a.    See  Calligraphio. 

Ca-lig'ra-phy  (ka-lTg'ra-fy),  re.    See  Calligraphy. 

U  Calln  (ka'lin),  re.  [F.,  fr.  Malay  kelangfin,  or  fr. 
KaWa,  a  town  in  India,  fr.  which  it  came.]  An  alloy 
of  lead  and  tin,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  tea  canisters. 

Cal'1-pash'  (kSl'i-p3sh'),  re.  [F.  carapace,  Sp.  cara- 
pacho.  Cf.  Calabash,  Carapace.]  A  part  of  a  turtle 
which  is  next  to  the  upper  shell.  It  contains  a  fatty 
and  gelatinous  substance  of  a  dull  greenish  tinge,  much 
esteemed  as  a  delicacy  in  preparations  of  turtle. 

Cal'1-pee'  (-pe'),  re.  [See  Calipash.]  A  part  of  a  tur- 
tle which  is  attached  to  the  lower  shell.  It  contains  a 
fatty  and  gelatinous  substance  of  a  light  yellowish  color, 
much  esteemed  as  a  delicacy.  Thackeray. 

Cal'i-pers  (kai'J-perz),  re.  pi.  [Corrupted  from  cali- 
ber.] An  instrument,  usually  resembling  a 
pair  of  dividers  or  compasses  with  curved 
legs,  for  measuring  the  diameter  or  thick- 
ness of  bodies,  as  of  work  shaped  in  a  lathe 
or  planer,  timber,  masts,  shot,  etc.  ;  or  the 
bore  of  firearms,  tubes,  etc.  ;  —  called  also 
caliper  compasses,  or  caliber  compasses. 

Caliper  squar^i,  a  draughtsman's  or  me- 
chanic's square,  having  a  graduated  bar  and 
adjustable  jaw  or  jaws.  Knight.  —  Vernier 
calipers.    See  Vernier. 

Caliph  (ka'lif),  re.  [OE.  caliphe,  califfe,  F.  calife 
(cf.  Sp.  califa),  fr.  Ar.  khallfah  successor,  fr.  khalafa  to 
succeed.]  Successor  or  vicar  ;  —  a  title  of  the  successors 
of  Mohammed  both  as  temporal  and  spiritual  rulers,  now 
used  by  the  sultans  of  Turkey.     [Written  also  calif.] 

Cal'i-phate  (kal'I-f at),  n.  [Cf.  F.  califat.]  The  office, 
dignity,  or  government  of  a  caliph  or  of  the  caliphs. 

Callph-Shlp  (kalif-ship),  re.     Caliphate. 

Ca-Up'pic  (ka-lip'pik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Calip- 
pus,  an  Athenian  astronomer. 

Calippic  period,  a  period  of  seventy-six  years,  proposed 
by  Cahppus,  as  an  improvement  on  the  Metonic  cycle, 
since  the  6940  days  of  the  Metonic  cycle  exceeded  19  years 
by  about  a  quarter  of  a  day,  and  exceeded  235  lunations 
by  something  more. 

Cal'i-sa'ya  bark'  (kSlT-sa'ya  bark')  A  valuable 
kind  of  Peruvian  bark  obtained  from  the  Cinchona  Cali- 
saya,  and  other  closely  related  species. 

II  Cal'iS-the'ne-um  (kSl'Is-the'ne-um),  re.  [NL.]  A 
gymnasium  ;  esp.  one  for  light  physical  exercise  by 
women  and  children. 

Cal'is-then'lc  (kSlts-thgn'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  KoAds  beauti- 
ful -)-  aSevos  strength.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  calisthenics. 

Cal'is-then'iCB  (-iks),  re.  The  science,  art,  or  prac- 
tice of  healthful  exercise  of  the  body  and  limbs,  to  pro- 
mote strength  and  gracefulness  ;  light  gymnastics. 

Cal'1-ver  (kSl'i-ver),  re.  [Corrupted  fr.  caliber.]  An 
early  form  of  hand  gun,  a  variety  of  the  arquebus ;  orig- 
inally a  gun  having  a  regular  size  of  bore.    [Obs.]    Shak. 

II  Calls  (kaliks),  re.    [L.]    A  cup.    See  Calyx. 

Calk  (kak),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Calked  (kakt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Calking.]  [Either  corrupted  f r.  F.  "calfaier 
(cf .  Pg.  calafetar,  Sp.  calafetear),  fr.  Ar.  qalafa  to  fill 
up  crevices  with  the  fibers  of  palm  trees  or  moss ;  or  fr. 
OE.  cauken  to  tread,  through  the  French  fr.  L.  calcare, 
fr.  calx  heeL  Cf .  Calk  to  copy.  Inculcate.]  1.  To  drive 
tarred  oakum  into  the  seams  between  the  planks  of  (a 
ship,  boat,  etc.),  to  prevent  leaking.  The  calking  is 
completed  by  smearing  the  seams  with  melted  pitch. 

2.  To  make  an  indentation  in  the  edge  of  a  metal  plate, 
as  along  a  seam  in  a  steam  boiler  or  an  iron  ship,  to 
force  the  edge  of  the  upper  plate  hard  against  the  lower 
and  so  fill  the  crevice. 

Calk  (kSlk),  V.  t.  [F.  calquer  to  trace.  It.  calcare  to 
trace,  to  trample,  fr.  L.  calcare  to  trample,  fr.  calx  heel. 
Cf.  Calcarate.]  To  copy,  as  a  drawing,  by  rubbing 
the  back  of  it  with  red  or  black  chalk,  and  then  passing 
a  blunt  style  or  needle  over  the  lines,  so  as  to  leave  a 


ale,  senate,   c&re,   &in,    arm,   ask,   final,   ^U ;     eve,   event,   £nd,   fern,   recent ;     ice,   idea,   ill ;     old,    obey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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Fig.  2. 


tTactng  ou  the  paper  or  other  thing  against  which  it  is 
laid  or  held.     [Written  also  ca/gue.] 

Calk  (tak),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  calc  shoe,  hoof,  L.  calx,  Cal- 
ais, heel,  calcar  spur.]  1.  A  sharp-pointed  piece  of  iron 
or  steel  projecting  downward  ou  the  shoe  of  a  horse  or 
an  ox,  to  prevent  the  animal  from  slipping ;  —  called  also 
calker,  calkin.  White. 

2.  An  instrument  with  sharp  points,  worn  on  the  sole 
of  a  shoe  or  boot,  to  prevent  sUpping. 

Calk  (kak),  V.  t.  1.  To  furnish  with  calks,  to  prevent 
slipping  on  ice  ;  as,  to  caXk  the  shoes  of  a  horse  or  an  ox. 

2.  To  wound  with  a  calk  ;  as  when  a  horse  injures  a 
leg  or  a  foot  with  a  calk  on  one  of  the  other  feet. 

Calk'er  (kak'er),  re.     1.  One  who  calks. 

2.  A  calk  oil  a  shoe.    See  Calk,  re.,  1. 

Calk'ln  (ka'kin),  n.  A  calk  on  a  shoe.   SeeCALK,  re.,  1 

Calk'ing    (kak'ing),   re.      The   act     " 
or  process  of  making  seams  tight,  as 
in  ships,  or  of  furnishing  with  calks, 
as  a  shoe,  or  of  copying,  as  a 
drawing. 

Calking  iron,  a  tool  like  a 
chisel,  used  in  calking  ships, 
tightening  seams  in  iron- 
work, etc.  „  „  ,,  .       T       t        11 

rriu  ■    1  f*  1.      J  J        *!.         11    Fiff.  1.  Calkms  Iron  for  calk- 

Their  left  hand  does  the  calh-  '■  J'^Mr,, 
ing  iron  guide.  Dryden.  ^^^^^_  Calking  Iron  for  iron- 

Call  (kal),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  work,  a  Joint  of  the  plates  ; 
p.  p.  Called  (kald) :  p.  or.  6  Calking  Iron,  driven  by  a 
&  vb.  re.  Calling.]  [OE.  wooden  mallet  or  a  hammer. 
callen,  AS.  ceallian ;  akin  to  Icel.  &  Sw.  kalla,  Dan. 
Jcalde,  D.  kallen  to  talk,  prate,  OHG.  kallon  to  call ;  cf. 
Gr.  yqpveiv  to  speak,  sing,  Skr.  gar  to  praise.  Cf.  Gab- 
BDLons.]  1.  To  command  or  request  to  come  or  be 
present ;  to  summon ;  as,  to  call  a  servant. 

Call  hither  Clifford ;  bid  him  come  amain.  Shak. 

2.  To  summon  to  the  discharge  of  a  particular  duty ; 
to  designate  for  an  office,  or  employment,  especially  of  a 
religious  character  ;  —  often  used  of  a  divine  summons ; 
as,  to  be  called  to  the  ministry ;  sometimes,  to  invite ; 
as,  to  call  a  minister  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  church. 

Paul,  .  .  .  called  to  be  an  apostle.  Rom.  i.  1. 

The    Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for 

the  work  wliereunto  I  liave  called  them.  Acts  xili.  2. 

3.  To  invite  or  command  to  meet ;  to  convoke  ;  —  often 
with  together ;  as,  the  President  called  Congress  to- 
gether ;  to  appoint  and  summon ;  as,  to  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  Parliament.         Shak. 

4.  To  give  a  name  to ;  to  name ;  to  address,  or  speak 
of,  by  a  specified  name. 

If  you  would  but  call  me  Rosalind.  Shai:. 

And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called 

Night.  Gen.  i.  5. 

5.  To  regard  or  characterize  as  of  a  certain  kind  ;  to 
denominate ;  to  designate. 

What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common.  Acts  x.  15. 

6.  To  state,  or  estimate,  approximately  or  loosely ;  to 
characterize  without  strict  regard  to  fact ;  as,  they  call 
the  distance  ten  mUes ;  he  called  it  a  full  day's  work. 
tXhe]  army  is  called  seven  hundred  thotisand  men.  Brougham. 

7.  To  show  or  disclose  the  class,  character,  or  nation- 
aHty  of.     [06s.] 

This  speech  calls  him  Spaniard.         Beau.  ^  Fl. 

8.  To  utter  in  a  loud  or  distinct  voice  ;  —  often  with 
off;  as,  to  call,  or  call  off,  the  items  of  an  account ;  to 
call  the  roll  of  a  military  company. 

No  parish  clerk  who  calls  the  psalm  so  clear.         Gay. 

9.  To  invoke  ;  to  appeal  to. 

I  call  God  for  a  witness.    2  Cor.  i.  23  [Mev.  Fer.]. 

10.  To  rouse  from  sleep ;  to  awaken. 

If  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o*  the  clock, 

I  prithee  call  me.    Sleep  hath  seized  me  wholly.    Shak. 

To  call  a  bond,  to  give  notice  that  the  amount  of  the 
bond  will  be  paid.  —  To  call  a  party  {Law),  to  cry  aloud  his 
name  in  open  court,  and  command  him  to  come  in  and 
perform  some  duty  requiring  his  presence  at  the  time  on 
pain  of  what  may  befall  him.  —  To  call  back,  to  revoke  or 
retract ;  to  recall ;  to  summon  back.  —  To  call  down,  to 
pray  for,  as  blessings  or  curses.  —  To  caU  forth,  to  brmg 
or  summon  to  action ;  as,  to  call  forth  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind.  —  To  call  in.  (a)  To  collect ;  as,  to  call  in  debts 
or  money ;  or  to  withdraw  from  circulatiou ;  as,  to  call  in 
imcurrent  coin.  (6)  To  summon  to  one's  aid ;  to  invite  to 
come  together ;  as,  ^o  call  in  neighbors.  —  To  call  (any 
one)  names,  to  apply  contemptuous  names  (to  any  one).  — 
To  call  ofE,  to  summon  away ;  to  divert ;  as,  to  call  o^the 
attention ;  to  call  o/T  workmen  from  their  employment.— 
To  call  out.  (a)  To  summon  to  fight ;  to  challenge,  (b)  To 
summon  into  service  ;  as,  to  call  out  the  militia.  —  To  call 
over,  to  recite  separate  particulars  in  order,  as  a  roll  of 
names.  —  To  call  to  account,  to  demand  explanation  of.  — 
To  call  to  mind,  to  recollect ;  to  revive  in  memory.  —  To 
call  to  order,  to  request  to  come  to  order ;  as  :  (a)  A  pub- 
lic meeting,  when  opening  it  for  business,  (b)  A  person, 
when  he  is  transgressing  the  rules  of  debate.  —  To  call  to 
the  bar,  to  admit  to  practice  in  courts  of  law.  —  To  call  up. 
(a)  To  bring  into  view  or  recollection  ;  as,  to  call  up  the 
image  of  a  deceased  friend.  (6)  To  bring  into  action  or 
discussion ;  to  demand  the  consideration  of ;  as,  to  call 
up  a  bill  before  a  legislative  body. 

Syn.  —  To  name  ;  denominate ;  invite ;  bid  ;  summon ; 
convoke  ;  assemble  ;  collect ;  exhort ;  warn  ;  proclaim  ; 
mvoke ;  appeal  to  ;  appoint ;  designate.  —  To  Call,  Con- 
voke, Summon.  Call  is  the  generic  term  ;  as,  to  call  a 
public  meeting.  To  convoke  is  to  require  the  assembling 
of  some  organized  body  of  men  by  an  act  of  authority ; 
as,  the  king  convoked  Parliament.  To  summon  is  to  re- 
quire attendance  by  an  act  of  more  or  less  stringent  au- 
thority ;  as,  to  summon  a  witness. 

Call,  V.  i.  1.  To  speak  in  a  loud  voice  ;  to  cry  out ;  to 
address  by  name  ;  —  sometimes  with  to. 

You  must  call  to  the  nurse.  Shak. 

The  angel  of  God  called  to  Hagar.    Gen.  xxi.  17. 
2.  To  make  a  demand,  requirement,  or  request. 
They  called  for  rooms,  and  he  showed  them  one.    Bunt/an. 


3.  To  make  a  brief  visit ;  also,  to  stop  at  some  place 
designated,  as  for  orders. 

He  ordered  her  to  call  at  his  house  once  a  week.    Temple. 

To  call  for.  (a)  To  demand ;  to  require  ;  as,  a  crime  calls 
for  punishment:  a  survey,  grant,  or  deed  calls  for  the 
metes  and  bounds,  or  the  quantity  of  land,  etc.,  which  it 
describes.  (6)  To  give  an  order  for  ;  to  request.  "  When- 
ever the  coach  stopped,  the  saUor  called  for  more  ale." 
Marrijat.  —  To  call  on.  To  call  upon,  (a)  To  make  a  short 
visit  to ;  as,  to  call  on  a  friend.  (6)  To  appeal  to  ;  to  in- 
vite ;  to  request  earnestly  ;  as,  to  call  upon  a  person  to 
make  a  speech,  (c)  To  solicit  payment,  or  make  a  demand, 
of  a  debt,  (d)  To  invoke  or  pray  to  ;  to  worship  ;  as,  <o  call 
upon  God.  —  To  call  out,  to  call  or  utter  loudly  ;  to  brawl. 

Call  (kal),  n.  1.  The  act  of  calling  ;  —  usually  with 
the  voice,  but  often  otherwise,  as  by  signs,  the  sound  of 
some  instrument,  or  by  writing ;  a  summons ;  an  en- 
treaty ;  an  invitation ;  as,  a  call  for  help ;  the  bugle's 
call.    "  Call  of  the  trumpet."  Shak. 

I  rose  as  at  thy  call,  but  found  thee  not.       Jlilton. 

2.  A  signal,  as  on  a  drum,  bugle,  trumpet,  or  pipe,  to 
summon  soldiers  or  sailors  to  duty. 

3.  (Eccl.)  An  invitation  to  take  charge  of  or  serve  a 
church  as  its  pastor. 

4.  A  requirement  or  appeal  arising  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ;  a  moral  requirement  or  appeal. 

Dependence  is  a  perpetual  call  upon  humanity.    Addison. 
Running  into  danger  without  any  call  of  duty.     Macaulai/. 

5.  A  divine  vocation  or  summons. 

St.  Paul  himself  believed  he  did  well,  and  that  he  had  a  caU 
to  it,  when  he  persecuted  the  Christians.  Locke. 

6.  Vocation  ;  employment.  [In  this  sense,  calling  is 
generally  used.] 

7.  A  short  visit ;  as,  to  make  a  call  on  a  neighbor ;  also, 
the  daily  coming  of  a  tradesman  to  solicit  orders. 

The  baker's  punctual  call.  Cowper. 

8.  {Hunting)  A  note  blown  on  the  horn  to  encourage 
the  hounds. 

9.  {Naut.)  A  whistle  or  pipe,  used  by  the  boatswain 
and  his  mate,  to  summon  the  sailors  to  duty. 

10.  {Fowling)  The  cry  of  a  bird  ;  also  a  noise  or  cry  in 
imitation  of  a  bird  ;  or  a  pipe  to  call  birds  by  imitating 
their  note  or  cry. 

11.  {Amer.  Land  Law)  A  reference  to,  or  statement 
of,  an  object,  course,  distance,  or  other  matter  of  descrip- 
tion in  a  survey  or  grant  requiring  or  calling  for  a  cor- 
responding object,  etc.,  on  the  land. 

12.  The  privilege  to  demand  the  delivery  of  stock, 
grain,  or  any  commodity,  at  a  fixed  price,  at  or  within  a 
certain  time  agreed  on.     [Brokers''  Can(^ 

13.  See  Assessment,  4. 

At  caU,  or  On  call,  liable  to  be  demanded  at  any  moment 
without  previous  notice ;  as  money  on  deposit.  —  Call  bird, 
a  bird  taught  to  allure  others  into  a  snare.  —  CaU  boy.  (a) 
A  boy  who  calls  the  actors  in  a  theater ;  a  boy  who  trans- 
mits the  orders  of  the  captain  of  a  vessel  to  the  engineer, 
helmsman,  etc.  (b)  A  waiting  boy  who  answers  a  call,  or 
comes  at  the  ringmg  of  a  bell ;  a  bell  boy.  —  Call  note, 
the  note  naturally  used  by  the  male  bird  to  call  the  female. 
It  is  artificially  applied  by  birdcatchers  as  a  decoy.  La- 
tham. —  CaU  of  the  house  (Legislative  Bodies),  a  calling 
over  the  names  of  the  members,  to  discover  who  is  absent, 
or  for  other  purposes :  a  calling  of  names  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  ayes  and  noes  from  the  persons  named.  — 
Call  to  the  bar,  admission  to  practice  in  the  courts. 

Calla  (kSlla),  n.  [Linnasus  derived  Calla  fr.  Gr. 
KctAAaia  a  cock's  wattles :  but  cf.  L.  calla,  calsa,  name 
of  an  unknown  plant,  and  Gr.  koAos  beautiful.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  of  the  order  Araeese. 

il!^°°The  common  Calla  of  cultivation  is  Richardia 
Afncana,  belonging  to  another  genus  of  the  same  order. 
Its  large  spathe  is  pure  white,  sitrroundtng  a  fleshy 
spike,  which  is  partly  covered  with  minute  apetaloas 
flowers. 

Callat  (kSnSt),  n.    Same  as  Callet.     [06s.] 

A  callat  of  boundless  tongue.  Shak. 

Calle  (kal),  re.  [See  Caul.]  A  kind  of  head  covering ; 
a  caul.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

CaU'er  (kal'er),  re.    One  who  calls. 

II  Caller  (kaller),  a.  IScot.l  1.  Cool ;  refreshing  ; 
fresh ;  as,  a  caller  day ;  the  caller  air.  Jamieson. 

2.  Fresh ;  in  good  condition  ;  as,  caller  herrings. 

Cal'let  (kal'let),  re.  [Cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  caile  a  country 
woman,  strumpet.]  A  trull  or  prostitute  ;  a  scold  or 
gossip.     [06s.]     [Written  also  callat.l 

Callet,  V.  i.    To  raU  or  scold.    [06s.]         Srathwait. 

Callid  (kal'lTd),  a.  [L.  callidus,  fr.  callere  to  be 
thick-skinned,  to  be  hardened,  to  be  practiced,  fr.  cal- 
lum,  callus,  callous  skin,  callosity,  callousness.]  Char- 
acterized by  cunning  or  shrewdness ;  crafty.     [.K.] 

Cal-Ud'1-ty  (kal-lidl-ty),  n.     [L.  calliditas.J     Acute- 
ness  of  discernment ;  cunningness;  shrewdness,      [i?.] 
Her  eagle-eyed  callidity.  C.  Smart. 

Cal-Ug'ra-pher  (kal-lTg'ra-fer),  re.  One  skilled  in  cal- 
ligraphy ;  a  good  penman. 

Gal'li-graph'ic  (kal'li-graftk), )  a.  [Gr.  KoXKiyaa^o'; ; 

Cal'li-graph'iC-al  (-t-kal),  ]    pref .  koAAi-  (fr.  Ka- 

Xos  beautiful)  +  7pd(|>eit' to  write  :  cf.  F .  calligraphique.} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  calligraphy. 

Excellence  in  the  calligraphic  art.        T.  Warton. 

Cal-llg'ra-phist  (kSl-lTg'ra-ftst),  re.     A  calligrapher. 

Cal-lig'ra-phy  (kal-ltg'ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  KaWiypa^La: 
cf.  P.  calligraphic^    Fair  or  elegant  penmanship. 

Call'ing  (kal'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  calls  ; 
a  crying  aloudj'esp.  in  order  to  summon,  or  to  attract  the 
attention  of,  some  one. 

2.  A  summoning  or  convocation,  as  of  Parliament. 
The  frequent  calling  and  meeting  of  Parliament.    JfacaiUay. 

3.  A  divine  summons  or  invitation  ;  also,  the  state  of 
being  divinely  called. 

Who  hath  . . .  called  us  with  an  holy  calling.     2  Tim.  i.  9. 
Give  diligence  to  make  your  catling  .  .  .  sure.    2  Pet.  i.  10. 

4.  A  naming,  or  inviting  ;  a  reading  over  or  reciting  in 
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order,  or  a  call  of  names  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an 
answer,  as  in  legislative  bodies. 

5.  One's  usual  occupation,  or  employment ;  vocation ; 
business ;  trade. 

The  humble  calling  of  her  female  parent.    Thackeray. 

6.  The  persons,  collectively,  engaged  iu  any  particular 
profession  or  employment. 

To  impose  celibacy  on  whole  callings.    Hammond. 

7.  Title  ;  appellation  ;  name.     [06s.] 

I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son. 

His  youngest  son,  and  would  not  change  that  calling.    ShaJc. 

Syn.  — Occupation;  employment;  business;  trade; 
profession ;  ofllce  ;  engagement ;  vocation. 

Gal-U'0-pe  (kSl-li'o-pe),  re.  [L.  Calliope,  Gr.  KaA.\i- 
ojnj,  lit.,  the  beautiful-voiced;  pref.  koAAi.-  (from  KaKo^ 
beautiful) -f- oi|(,  oiro;,  voice.]  1.  {Class.  3fyth.)  TheM-  ^,l.' 
that  presides  over  eloquence  and  heroic  poetry;  moth.'i 
of  Orpheus,  and  chief  of  the  nine  Muses. 

2.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  asteroids.     See  Solak. 

3.  A  musical  instrument  consisting  of  a  series  of  steam 
whistles,  toned  to  the  notes  of  the  scale,  and  played  by 
keys  arranged  like  those  of  an  organ.  It  is  sometimes 
attached  to  steamboat  boilers. 

4.  {Zool.)  A  beautiful 
species  of   humming  bird 
(Stellula    Calliope)    of 
California    and    adjacent^ 
regions. 

II  Cal'U-op'sis    (kSi'iT- 

Sp'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
pref.  KoAAi-  (fr.  /caAos  beautiful)  -f-  oi/rti  appearanC'J  J 
{Bot.)  A  popular  name  given  to  a  few  species  of  tue 
genus  Coreopsis,  especially  to  C.  tinctoria  of  Arkansas. 

Gal'li-pash'  (kai'lT-pSsh'),  re.    See  Calipash, 

Cal'11-pee'  (kSl'lT-pe'),  re.    See  Calipee. 

Cal'li-pers  (ksnt-perz),  re.  pi.    See  Calipers. 

Cal'li-sec'tion  (kSl'lT-sek'shtin),  n.  [L.  callere  to  be 
insensible  -j-  E.  section.'}  Painless  vivisection  ;  —  op- 
posed to  sentisection.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

Gal'Us-then'ic,  a.,  Cal'Us-then'lcB  (kSl'lis-thgn'iks), 
re.     See  Calisthenic,  Calisthenics. 

Galll-thump'  (kSl'lT-thump'),  re.  A  somewhat  riot- 
ous parade,  accompanied  with  the  blowing  of  tin  horns, 
and  other  discordant  noises ;  also,  a  burlesque  serenade ; 
a  charivari.     [U.S.} 

Cal'11-thump'i-an  (-thtimp^-an),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  a  callithump.     [U.  S.] 

Cal-lo'sal  (kSl-lo'sal),  a.    {Anat.)  Of  the  callosum. 

Callose  (kSl'los),  a.  [See  Callous.]  {Bot.)  Fiur- 
nished  with  protuberant  or  hardened  spots. 

Cal-los'i-ty  (kai-lSs'i-ti^),  re.  ;  pi.  Callosities  (-tlz), 
[L.  callositas:  cf.  P.  callosite.}  A  hard  or  thickened 
spot  or  protuberance ;  a  hardening  and  thickening  of 
the  skin  or  bark  of  a  part,  esp.  as  a  result  of  continued 
pressure  or  friction. 

llCal-lO'SUm  (kSl-lo'sum),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  callasus 
callous,  hard.]  {Anat.)  The  great  band  of  commissural 
fibers  which  unites  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres.  See 
Corpus  callosum,  under  Corpus. 

Callot  (kallSt),  re.  A  plain  coif  or  skullcap.  Same 
as  Calotte.  B.  Jonson. 

Gallons  (kSllils),  a.  [L.  callosus  callous,  hard,  fr. 
callum,  callus,  callous  skin :  cf.  F.  calleux.']  1.  Hard- 
ened ;  indurated.  "  A  callous  hand."  Goldsmith.  "  A 
callous  ulcer."     Dunglison. 

2.  Hardened  in  mind ;  insensible  ;  unfeeling ;  unsus- 
ceptible.    "The  eaWo?(S  diplomatist."  Macaulay, 

It  is  an  immense  blessing  to  be  perfectly  callous  to  ridicule. 

2\  Arnold, 

Syn.  —  Obdurate  ;  hard  ;  hardened  ;  indurated ;  insen- 
sible ;  unfeeling ;  unsusceptible.    See  Obdurate. 
—  Callous-lv>  ("iv.  —  Callous-ness,  n. 

A  callousness  and  numbness  of  soul.  Bentley. 

Cal'lOW  (kiQIo),  a.   [OB.  calewe,  calu,  bald,  AS.  calu; 

akin  to  D.  kaal,  OHG.  chalo,   G.  kuhl ;  cf.  L.  calvus.\ 

1.  Destitute  of  feathers ;  naked ;  unfledged. 
And  in  the  leafy  summit,  spied  a  nest. 

Which,  o'er  the  calloio  young,  a  sparrow  pressed.     Dryden. 

2.  Immature ;  boyish ;  "  green  "  ;  as,  a  callow  youth. 
I  perceive  by  this,  thou  art  but  a  callow  maid.  Old  Play  [1675]. 

Cal-lOW'  (kal-lo'),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  [Named  from  its  note.] 
A  kind  of  duck.     See  Old  squaw. 

Callus  (kallus),  re.  [L.  See  Callous.]  1.  (Med.) 
{a)  Same  as  Callosity.  (5)  The  material  of  repair  in 
fractures  of  bone ;  a  substance  exuded  at  the  site  of 
fracture,  which  is  at  first  soft  or  cartilaginous  in  consist- 
ence, but  is  ultimately  converted  into  true  bone  and 
unites  the  fragments  into  a  single  piece. 

2.  {Sort.)  The  new  formation  over  the  end  of  a  cut- 
ting, before  it  puts  out  rootlets. 

Calm  (kam),  re.  [OE.  calme,  P.  calme,  fr.  It.  or  Sp. 
calma  (cf.  Pg.  calma  heat),  prob.  fr.  LL.  cauma  heat,  fr. 
Gr.  Kavfia.  burning  heat,  fr.  KaCeiv  to  burn;  either  be- 
cause during  a  great  heat  there  is  generally  also  a  calm, 
or  because  the  hot  time  of  the  day  obliges  us  to  seek  for 
shade  and  quiet ;  cf.  Caustic]  Freedom  from  motion, 
agitation,  or  disturbance ;  a  cessation  or  absence  of  that 
which  causes  motion  or  disturbance,  as  of  winds  or 
waves ;  tranquillity ;  stillness ;  quiet ;  serenity. 

The  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great  calm.    Mark  iv.  39. 

A  calm  before  a  storm  is  commonly  a  peace  of  a  man's  own 
making.  South. 

Calm,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Calmed  (k'amd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Calmino.]  [Cf.  P.  calmer.  See  Calm,  n.]  1.  To 
make  calm ;  to  render  still  or  quiet,  as  the  elements ;  as, 
to  calm  the  winds. 

To  calm  the  tempest  raised  by  .,Eolus.        Dryden. 

2.  To  deliver  from  agitation  or  excitement ;  to  still  or 
soothe,  as  the  mind  or  passions. 

Passions  which  seem  somewhat  calmed.      Atterbury, 

SjTi.  —  To  still ;  quiet ;  appease  ;  allay ;  pacify ;  trao- 
quilize ;  soothe  ;  compose  ;  assuage  ;  check  ;  restrain. 
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Calm   (kam),   a.     \_Compar.   Calmer  (-er) ;    superl. 

Calmest  (-Sst).]     1.  Not  stormy  ;  without  motion,  as  of 

winds    or  waves ;    still ;    quiet ;    serene ;    undisturbed. 

"  Calm  was  the  day."  Spenser. 

Now  all  is  calm^  and  fresh,  and  still.  Bryant. 

2.  Undisturbed  by  passion  or  emotion ;  not  agitated 

or  excited  ;  tranquil ;  quiet  in  act  or  speech.    "Calm  and 

sinless  peace. "    Milton.    "  With  ca?m  attention."  Pope. 

Such  calm  old  age  as  conscience  pure 

And  self-commanding  hearts  ensure.  Keble. 

Syn.  —  Still ;  quiet ;  undisturbed  ;  tranquil ;  peaceful ; 
serene  ;  composed ;  tmrutfled  ;  sedate  ;  collected ;  placid. 

Calm'er  (-er),  re.    One  who,  or  that  which,  makes  calm. 

Calm'ly  (kam'lj?),  adv.     In  a  cakn  manner. 

The  gentle  stream  which  calmly  flows.       Denliam. 

Calm'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  calm ; 
quietness  ;  tranquillity ;  self-repose. 

The  gentle  calmness  of  the  flood.  Denham. 

His  calmness  was  the  repose  of  conscious  power.    E.  Ei-erett. 

Syn.  — Quietness;  quietude;  stillness;  tranquillity; 
serenity ;  repose  ;  composure ;  sedateness  ;  placidity. 

Cal'mucks  (kSl'miiks),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Calmuck.  A 
branch  of  the  Mongolian  race  inhabiting  parts  of  the 
Russian  and  Chinese  empires;  also  (sing.),  the  language 
of  the  Calmucks.     [Written  also  Kalmucks.~\ 

Calm'y  (kam'y),  a.  [Fr.  Calm,  n.]  Tranquil ;  peace- 
ful;  calm.    [Poe<.]    "  A  still  and  caZynj/ bay."    Spenser. 

Cal'O-mel  (kSl'o-mSl),  n.  [Gr.  KaAos  beautiful  + 
(tteAa;  black.  So  called  from  its  being  white,  though  made 
from  a  black  mixture  of  mercury  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate. Cf.  F.  calomel,  calomelas.']  (Chem.)  Mild  chlo- 
ride of  mercury,  HgoCl,,  a  heavy,  white  or  yellowish 
white  substance,  insoluble  and  tasteless,  much  used  in 
medicine  as  a  mercurial  and  purgative  ;  mercurous  chlo- 
ride.    It  occurs  native  as  the  mineral  horn  quicksilver. 

Cal'O-res'cence  (-rSs'sens),  n.  [L.  color  heat.] 
{Physics)  The  conversion  of  obscure  radiant  heat  into 
light ;  the  transmutation  of  rays  of  heat  into  others  of 
higher  refrangibility.  Tyndall. 

Ca-lor'lc  (ka-Ior'ik),  re.  [L.  calor  heat :  cf .  F.  culo- 
rique.']  {Physics)  The  principle  of  heat,  or  the  agent  to 
which  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  combustion  were  for- 
merly ascribed  ;  —  not  now  used  in  scientific  nomencla- 
ture, but  sometimes  used  as  a  general  term  for  heat. 

Caloric  expands  all  bodies.  Henry. 

Ca-lor'iC,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  caloric. 

Caloric  engino,  a  kind  of  engine  operated  by  heated  air. 

Cal'0-ric'l-ty  (kSl'o-ris'i-ty),  re.  (Physiol.)  A  fac- 
ulty in  animals  of  developing  and  preserving  the  heat 
necessary  to  life,  that  is,  the  animal  heat. 
^  Ca-lor'1-dnct  (ka-15r'i-diikt),  n.  [L.  calor  heat  (fr. 
calere  to  be  warm)  +  E.  dud.']  A  tube  or  duct  for  con- 
ducting heat ;  a  caliduct. 

Cal'0-rie  (kSl'S-rl),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  calor  heat.]  {Phys- 
ics) The  unit  of  heat  according  to  the  French  standard  ; 
the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  kilogram  (sometimes,  one  gram)  of  water  one  degree 
centigrade,  or  from  0°  to  1°.  Compare  the  English 
standard  unit,  Foot  pound. 

Ca-lor'Ma'clent  (ka-15r'i-fa'shent),  a.  (Physiol.) 
See  Calorificient. 

Ca-lor'l-fere  (ka-lor'I-fer),  re.  [F.  calorifere,  fr.  L. 
calor  heat  -\-ferre  to  bear.]  An  apparatus  for  convey- 
ing and  distributing  heat,  especially  by  means  of  hot 
water  circulating  in  tubes. 

Ca-lor'i-li'ant  (ka-lor'i-fi'ant),  a.  (Physiol.)  See 
Calorificient. 

Cal'O-rif'lc  (kal'S-rTf'Tk),  a.  [L.  calorificus ;  calor 
heat  -\-facere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  calorifique.'\  Possessing 
the  quality  of  producing  heat ;  heating. 

CalorUc  rays,  the  invisible,  heating  rays  which  emanate 
from  the  sim,  and  from  burning  and  heated  bodies. 

Ca-lor'1-fl-ca'tion  (ka-ISr'i-fl-ka'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
calorification.!    Production  of  heat,  esp.  animal  heat. 

Ca-lor'i-fl'Cieilt  (-f Ish'ent),  a.  (Physiol.)  Having,  or 
relating  to,  the  power  of  producing  heat ;  —  applied  to 
foods  which,  being  rich  in  carbon,  as  the  fats,  are  sup- 
posed to  give  rise  to  heat  in  the  animal  body  by  oxidation. 

Cal'0-rim'e-ter  (kSl'o-rim'e-ter),  re.  [L.  calor  heat  -\- 
•meter:  cf.  F.  calorimetre.']  1.  (Physics)  An  apparatus 
for  measuring  the  amount  of  heat  contained  in  bodies 
or  developed  by  some  mechanical  or  chemical  process, 
as  friction,  chemical  combination,  combustion,  etc. 

2.  (Engineering)  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  pro- 
portion of  unevaporated  water  contained  in  steam. 

Ca-lor'1-met'ric  (ka-lSr'i-mgf  rik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  process  of  using  the  calorimeter. 

Satisfactory  calorimefnc  results.  Michel. 

Oal'0-rlm'e-try  (kal'o-rim'e-trj^),  re.  (Physics)  Meas- 
urement of  the  quantities  of  heat  in  bodies. 

Ca-lor'1-mo'tor  (ka-lSr'I-mo'ter),  re.  [L-  calor  heat  + 
E.  motor.']  (Physics)  A  voltaic  battery,  having  a  large 
surface  of  plate,  and  producing  powerful  heating  effects. 

II  Ca-lOtte'  (ka-lof),  Caiaot  (kSllot),  n.  [P.  calotte, 
dim.  of  cale  a  sort  of  flat  cap.  Cf.  Caul.]  A  close  cap 
without  visor  or  brim.  Especially :  (a)  Such  a  cap,  worn 
by  English  Serjeants  at  law.  (6)  Such  a  cap,  worn  by  the 
French  cavalry  under  their  helmets,  (c)  Such  a  cap, 
worn  by  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

To  assume  the  calotte,  to  become  a  priest. 

Cal'0-type  (k51'6-tip),  re.  [Gr.  ko-Ko^  beautiful  -f-  Tv'iros 
type.]  (Photog.)  A  method  of  taking  photographic  pic- 
tures, on  paper  sensitized  with  iodide  of  silver ;  —  also 
tailed  Talbotype,  from  the  inventor,  Mr.  Pox  Talbot. 

Ca-loy'er  (ka-loi'er),  re.  [P.,  fr.  NGr.  /caXdyepot  a 
monk ;  icoAo;  beautiful,  good  -f-  ve'po;,  equiv.  to  Gr. 
yepoji'  an  old  man.]  A  monk  of  the  Greek  Church ;  a 
cenobite,  anchoret,  or  recluse  of  the  rule  of  St.  Basil, 
especially,  one  living  on  or  near  Mt.  Athos. 

Caique  (kSlk),  v.  t.    See  2d  Calk,  v.  i. 


Cal'trop  (kSl'trSp), )  re.  [OE.  calketrappe,  calletrappe, 

Gal'trap  (kSl'trap),  f  caltrop  (in  both  senses),  f  r.  AS. 
coltneppe,  calcetreppe,  sort  of  thistle  ;  cf.  P.  chausse- 
trape  star  thistle,  trap.  It.  calcatreppo,  calcatreppolo, 
star  thistle.  Perh.  from  L.  calx  heel  -)-  the  same  word 
as  E.  trap.  See  1st  Trap.]  X.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants  (Tribulus)  of  the  ovder Zygophyllese,  having 
a  hard  several-celled  fruit,  armed  with  stout  spines,  and 
resembling  the  military  instrument  of  the  same  name. 
The  species  grow  in  warm  countries,  and  are  often  very 
annoying  to  cattle. 

2.  (Mil.)  An  instrument  with  four  iron  points,  so  dis- 
posed that,  any  three  of  them  being  on  the  ground,  the 
other  projects  upward.  They  are  scattered  on  the  ground 
where  an  enemy's  cavalry  are  to  pass,  to  impede  their 
progress  by  endangering  the  horses'  feet. 

Ca-lum'ba  (ka-liim'ba),  re.  [Prom  kalumb,  its  native 
name  in  Mozambique.]  (Med.)  The  root  of  a  plant 
(Jateorrhiza  Calumba,  and  probably  Cocculus palmaius), 
indigenous  in  Mozambique.  It  has  an  unpleasantly  bit- 
ter taste,  and  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  antiseptic.  [Writ- 
ten also  Colombo,  columbo,  and  calombo.'] 

American  calmnba,  the  Frasera  Carolinensis,  also  called 
American  gentian.  Its  root  has  been  used  m  medicine 
as  a  bitter  tonic  in  place  of  calumba. 

Ca-lnm'bin  (ka-lum'bln),  re.  (Chem.)  A  bitter  prin- 
ciple extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  substance  from  the 
calumba  root.     [Written  also  colombin  and  columbin.] 

Cal'U-met  (kJl'iS-mgt),  re.  [P.  calumet,  fr.  L.  cala- 
mus reed.  See  Halm,  and  cf.  Shawm.]  A  kind  of  pipe, 
used  by  the  North  American  Indians  for  smoking  to- 
bacco. The  bowl  is  usually  made  of  soft  red  stone,  and 
the  tube  is  a  long  reed  often  ornamented  with  feathers. 
Smoked  the  cahmtet,  the  Peace  pipe, 
As  a  signal  to  the  nations.  Longfellow. 

1^^  The  calumet  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  peace.  To  ac- 
cept the  calmnet  is  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  peace,  and 
to  refuse  it  is  to  reject  them.  The  calumet  of  peace  is 
used  to  seal  or  ratify  contracts  and  alliances,  and  as  an 
evidence  to  strangers  that  they  are  welcome. 

Ca-lom'ni-ate  (ka^lum'nt-at),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Ca- 
lumnlated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Calumnlating.]  [L.  calum^ 
niatus,  p.  p.  of  calumniari  to  calumniate.  See  Calumny, 
and  cf.  Challenge,  v.  <.]  To  accuse  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously of  a  crime  or  offense,  or  of  something  disreputa- 
ble ;  to  slander ;  to  libel. 

Hatred  unto  the  truth  did  always  falsely  report  and  calum- 
niate all  godly  men's  doings.  Strype. 

Syn.  —  To  asperse  ;  slander  ;  defame  :  vilify  ;  tra- 
duce ;  belie  ;  bespatter ;  blacken ;  libel.    See  Asperse. 

Ca-Inm'nl-ate,  v.  i.  To  propagate  evil  reports  with  a 
design  to  injure  the  reputation  of  another ;  to  make  pur- 
posely false  charges  of  some  offense  or  crime. 

Ca-lum'nl-a'tion  (ka-liim'nif-a'shiin),  re.  False  accu- 
sation of  a  crime  or  offense,  or  a  malicious  and  false  rep- 
resentation of  the  words  or  actions  of  another,  with  a 
view  to  injure  his  good  name. 

The  calumniation  of  her  principal  counselors.     Bacon. 

Ca-lnm'nl-a'tor  (ka-ltim'nT-a'ter),  re.  [L.]  One  who 
calumniates. 

Syn.  —  Slanderer ;  def amer ;  libeler ;  traducer. 

Ca-Ium'nl-a-tO-ry  (-a-to-rj),  a.  Containing  calumny ; 
slanderous.  Montagu. 

Ca-lam'nl-OUS  (-iis),  a.  [L.  calumniosus.']  Contain- 
ing or  implying  calumny  ;  false,  malicious,  and  injurious 
to  reputation ;  slanderous  ;  as,  calumnious  reports. 

Virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious  strokes.         Shah. 

Syn. — Slanderous:   defamatory;   scurrilous;   oppro- 
brious; derogatory;  libelous;  abusive. 
—  Ca-lum'nl-ons-ly,  adv.  —  Ca-Imu'nl-ous-ness,  n. 

Cal'um-ny  (kSl'iim-ny),  n. ;  pi.  Calumnies  (-niz). 
[L.  calumnia,  fr.  calvi  to  devise  tricks,  deceive  :  cf.  F. 
calomnie.  Cf.  Challenge,  re.]  False  accusation  of  a 
crime  or  offense,  maliciously  made  or  reported,  to  the 
injury  of  another ;  malicious  misrepresentation ;  slander ; 
detraction.     "Infamous  caZitTOretas."  Motley. 

Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape 
calumny.  Shak. 

II  Cal-va'rl-a  (kSl-va'rT-a),  n.  [L.  See  Calvaky.] 
(Anat.)  The  bones  of  the  cranium;  more  especially,  the 
bones  of  the  domelike  upper  portion. 

Cal'va-ry  (kal'va-ry),  n.  [L.  calvaria  a  bare  skull, 
fr.  calva  the  scalp  without  hair,  fr.  calvus  bald  :  cf. 
F.  calvaire.']  1.  The  place  where  Christ  was  crucified, 
on  a  small  hill  outside  of  Jerusalem.  Luke  xxiii.  33. 

H^p^  The  Latin  calvaria  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek 
Kpaviov  of  the  Evangelists,  which  is  an  interpretation  of 
the  Hebrew  Golgotha.  Dr.  W.  Smith. 

2.  A  representation  of  the  crucifixion,  consisting  of 
three  crosses  with  the  figures  of  Christ  and  the  thieves, 
often  as  large  as  Ufe,  and  sometimes  surrounded  by  fig- 
ures of  other  personages  who  were  present  at  the  cruci- 
fixion. 

3.  (Her.)  A  cross,  set  upon  three  steps ;  —  more  prop- 
erly called  cross  calvary. 

Calve  (kav),  v.;i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Calved  (kavd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Calving.]  [AS.  cealfian.  See  Calf.]  1.  To 
bring  forth  a  calf .    "  Their  cow  caZwtt. "       Jbft  xxi.  10. 

2.  To  bring  forth  young ;  to  produce  offspring. 

Canst  thou  mark  when  the  hinds  do  calve  ?    Job  xzxix.  1. 
The  grassy  clods  now  calved.  Milton. 

Cal'ver  (kSl'ver),  V.  t.    1.  To  cut  in  slices  and  pickle, 
as  salmon.    [06^.] 
For  a  change,  le»ve  calvered  salmon  and  eat  sprats.  Massinger, 

2.  To  crimp ;  as,  calvered  salmon.  Nares. 

Cal'ver,  v.  i.  To  bear,  or  be  susceptible  of,  being 
calvered  ;  as,  grayling's  flesh  will  calver.  Cotton. 

Calves'-snout'  (kavz'snouV),  re.    (Bot.)  Snapdragon. 

Cal'vln-ism  (kal'vin-iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  P.  Calvinisme.'] 
The  theological  tenets  or  doctrines  of  John  Calvin  (a 
French  theologian  and  reformer  of  the  16th  century)  and 
his  followers,  or  of  the  so-called  Calvinistic  churches. 


D^^  The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  tlis  svHteni.  ■■  du- 
ally termed  the  Jice  points  of  Calvinism,  are,  jiigiuui  -ii;< 
or  total  depravity,  election  or  predestinaiion,  partioui-i 
redemption,  effectual  calling,  aud  the  perseverance  of  the- 
saints.  It  has  been  subject  to  many  variations  and  mod- 
ifications in  different  churches  and  at  various  times. 

Cal'vin-ist  (kal'vin-Tst),  re.  [Cf.  P.  Calviniste.']  A 
follower  of  Calvin  ;  a  believer  in  Calvinism. 

Cal'vln-is'tlc  (-is'ttk),      \a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cal- 

Cal'vln-is'tlc-al  (-tl-kal),  )  vin,  or  Calvinism  ;  fol- 
lowing Calvin  ;  accepting  or  teaching  Calvinism.  "  Cal- 
vinistic training."  Lowell. 

Cal'vln-ize  (-izj,  v.  i.    To  convert  to  Calvinism. 

Calv'ish  (kav'ish),  a.    Like  a  calf ;  stupid.  Sheldon. 

Calx  (kaiks),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Calxes  (-§z),  L.  Calces- 
(kSl'sez).  [L.  calx,  calcis,  limestone ;  cf .  Gr.  x<^^'f 
gravel,  KpoKij,  KpoKakt),  pebble,  Skr.  ^arkara  gravel,  Ir, 
carraic  rock,  Gael,  carraig,  W.  careg,  stone.  Cf .  Chalk.]. 

1.  (Chem.)  (a)  Quicklime.  [Obs.]  (b)  The  substance- 
which  remains  when  a  metal  or  mineral  has  been  sub- 
jected to  calcination  or  combustion  by  heat,  and  whichi 
is,  or  may  be,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

(t^^  Metallic  calxes  are  now  called  oxides. 

2.  Broken  and  refuse  glass,  returned  to  the  pots. 
Ca-lyc'1-llo'ral  (ka-lls'i-flo'ral),  1  a.     [L.  calyx,  -yaSy 
Ca-lyc'1-flo'rous  (-ITs'T-flo'rus),  )   calyx  ■\-flos,floris, 

flower.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  petals  aaod  stamens  adnate  tc 
the  calyx ;  —  applied  to  a  subclass  of  dicotyledonous 
plants  in  the  system  of  the  French  botanist  CandoUe. 

Ca-lyc'i-form  (ka-lTst-fSrm),  a.  [L.  calyx,  calycis, 
calyx  -|-  -form.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  form  or  appearance 
of  a  calyx. 

Ca-lyc'1-nal  (k4-lTs'T-nal),  )  a.    (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a 

Cal'y-clne  (kSl'I-sin),  J  calyx;  having  the  nature 
of  a  calyx. 

Cal'y-cle  (kSl'T-k'l),  re.  [L.  calyculus  smsW  flower  bud, 
calyx,  dim.  of  calyx.  See  Calyx,  and  cf.  Calicle.]  (Bot.) 
A  row  of  small  bracts,  at  the  base  of  the  calyx,  on  the 
outside. 

Cal'y-cled  (-k'ld),  a.    (Bot.)  Calyculate. 

II  Cal'y-co-ZO'a  (kai'r-ko-zo'4),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KaKv^,  -uKOs,  cup  or  calyx  of  a  flower  -j-  ((Sov  animal.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  group  of  acalephs  of  which  Lucernaria  is  the 
type.  The  body  is  cup-shaped  with  eight  marginal  lobat 
bearing  clavate  tentacles.  An  aboral  sucker  serves  for 
attachment.  The  interior  is  divided  into  four  large  com- 
partments.    See  Ldcernarida. 

Ca-lyc'u-lar  (ka-iik'ii-ler), 
a.    (Bot.)  Pertaining  to,   or, 
resembling,  the  bracts  of  a 
calycle. 

Ca-lyc'U-late    (-lik'u-lSt),  Calyculate  Bud. 

Ca-lyc'u-la'ted  (-la'tgd),  a.  ' 

(Bot.)  Having  a  set  of  bracts  resembling  a  calyx. 

Ca-lym'e-ne  (ka-lTm'e-ne),  re.     [Gr.  KCKaAvfi/icpT)  coiv 
cealed,   p.   p.   of  KoXvirTeiv  to  conceal.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  trilobites  character- 
istic of  the  Silurian  age. 

Cal'yon  (kSl'yiSn),  re.    Flint  or  pebble 
stone,  used  in  building  walls,  etc. 

Hallivoell. 

Ca-lyp'so  (ka-lTp'so),  n.    [The  Latin- 
ized Greek  name  of  a  beautiful  nymph.J 
(Bot.)  A  small  and  beautiful  species  of    __-_^^ 
orchid,  having  a  flower  variegated  with    ^^^^^^-f- 
purple,  pink,  and  yellow.   It  grows  in  cold      wsyP'  * 
and  wet  localities  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  United  States.   The  Calypso  borealis    Calymene.    (C 
is  the  only  orchid  which  reaches  68°  N.        Blumenbachii). 

Ca-lyp'tra  (ka-lip'tra),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KaAuirrpa 
a  covering  for  the  head,  fr.  KokitmLV  to  cover.]  (Bot.) 
A  little  hood  or  veil,  resembling  an  extinguisher  in  form 
and  position,  covering  each  of  the  small  flasklike  cap- 
sules which  contain  the  spores  of  mosses ;  also,  any  simi- 
lar covering  body. 

Ca-lyp'tri-fonn  (-trT-fSrm),  a.  [Calyptra  -j-  -form.'] 
Having  the  form  of  a  calyptra,  or  extinguisher. 

Calys  (kalTks;  277),  re.;  pi.  E.  Calyxes  (-5z),  L. 
Calyces  (kSll-sez).    [L.  calyx,  -yds,  fr.  Gr. 
KoAuf  husk,  shell,  calyx,  from  the  root  of 
KaKvTTTeiv  to  cover,  conceal.    Cf .  Chalice,  ^^ 
Helmet.]   1.  (Bot.)  The  outer  covering  of  a  ^jf^ 
flower.    See  Floweb. 

.  5^^  The  calyx  is  usually  green  and  fo- 
liaceous,  but  becomes  delicate  and  petaloid 
in  such  flowers  as  the  anemone  and  the  four- 
o'clock.    Each  leaf  of  the  calyx  is  called  a 

sepal. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  cuplike  division  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  which  surrounds  one  or  more 
of  the  renal  papillae. 

Cal-zoons'  (kSl-zoonz'),  n.  pi.  [P.  calegons  (cf.  It. 
calzoni  breeches),  fr.  L.  calceus  shoe.]    Drawers.  [Obs.1 

Cam  (kSm),  re.  [Dan.  kam  comb,  ridge ;  or  cf.  W., 
Gael.,  and  Ir.,  cam  bent.  See 
1st  Comb.]  1.  (Mach.)  (a) 
A  turning  or  sliding  piece 
which,  by  the  shape  of  its 
periphery  or  face,  or  a  groove 
in  its  surface,  imparts  vari- 
able or  intermittent  motion 
to,  or  receives  such  motion 
from,  a  rod,  lever,  or  block 
brought  into  sliding  or  roll- 
ing contact  with  it.  (b)  A 
curved  wedge,  movable  about 
an  axis,  used  for  forcing  or 
clamping  two  pieces  together. 
(c)  A  projecting  part  of  a 
wheel  or  other  moving  piece 
so  shaped  as  to  give  alternatg  Cams, 

or  variable  motion  to  another  A  Needle-bar  Cam  ;  B  Heart 
piece  against  which  it  acts.  Cam ;  C  Cam  Wheel. 


cc  Calyx. 


ale,  senate,   care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   gll ;     eve,   event,   6nd,   fern,    recent;    ice,    idea,   iU ;    old,    obey,    6rb,   Sdd; 
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IJ^^  Ca?ns  are  much  used  in  machinery  involving  oom- 
phcated  and  irregular  movements,  as  in  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, pin  maclmie,  etc. 

2.  A  ridge  or  mound  of  earth.     [^Prov.  Eny.']   Wriglii. 

Cam  wheel  (Mac/i.),  a  wheel  with  one  or  more  projec- 
tions (cams)  or  depressions  upon  its  peripliery  or  upon  its 
face :  one  wiiich  is  set  or  shaped  eccentrically,  so  that  its 
revolutions  impart  a  varied,  reciprocating,  or  intermit- 
tent motion. 

Cam  (kiSm),  a.     [See  Kam.]     Crooked.     [06s.] 

Ca-ma'leu  (ka-ma'yo6),  11.  [F. ;  of  unknown  origin. 
Cf.  Cameo.]     1.  A  cameo.     [Oto.]  Crubb. 

2.  {Fine  Arts)  Painting  in  shades  of  one  color ;  mono- 
chrome. Mollett. 

Ca-mail'  (ka-mal'),  n.  [F.  camail  (cf.  It.  camaglio), 
fr.  L.  caput  head  +  source  of  E.  mail.]  1.  (Ancient 
Armor)  A  neck  guard  of  chain  mail,  hanging  from  the 
bascinet  or  other  headpiece. 

2.  A  hood  of  otjier  material  than  mail ;  esp.  (Eccl.),  a 
hood  worn  in  church  services,  —  the  amice,  or  the  like. 

II  Cam'a-ra-sau'rus  (kam'a-ra-sa'riis),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
6r.  Kafxapa  a  vaulted  chamber  +  o-aOpos  lizard.]  (Pa- 
leon.)  A  genus  of  gigantic  American  Jurassic  dinosaurs, 
having  large  cavities  in  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

II  Ca'ma-rilla  (ka'ma-rel'ya),  n.    [Sp.,  a  small  room.] 

1.  The  private  audience  chamber  of  a  king. 

2.  A  company  of  secret  and  irresponsible  advisers,  as 
of  a  king ;  a  cabal  or  clique. 

Cam'ass  (kSm'ns),  n.  [American  Indian  name.]  (Bot.) 
A  blue-flowered  liliaceous  plant  {Camassia  esculenta)  of 
northwestern  America,  the  bulbs  of  which  are  collected 
for  food  by  the  Indians.  [Written  also  camas,  cammas, 
and  guamask.'] 

11^=  The  Eastern  camass  is  Camassia  Fraseri. 

Cam'ber  (kSm'ber),  n.  [OF.  cambre  bent,  curved ; 
akin  to  F.  cambrer  to  vault,  to  bend,  fr.  L.  camerare  to 
arch  over,  fr.  camera  vault,  arch.  See  Chamber,  and  cf. 
Camerate.]  1.  (Shipbuilding)  An  upward  convexity  of 
a  deck  or  other  surface  ;  as,  she  has  a  high  camber  (said 
of  a  vessel  having  an  unusual  convexity  of  deck). 

2.  (Arch.)  An  upward  concavity  in  the  under  side  of 
a  beam,  girder,  or  lintel ;  also,  a  slight  upward  concavity 
in  a  straight  arch.     See  Hobback. 

Camber  arch  (Arch.),  an  arch  whose  intrados,  though 
apparently  straight,  has  a  slightly  concave  curve  upward. 
—  Camber  beam  (Arch.),  a  beam  whose  under  side  has  a 
concave  curve  upward. 

Cam1>er,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Cambered  (-herd) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Cambering.]  To  cut  or  bend  to  an  upward 
curve  ;  to  construct,  as  a  deck,  with  an  upward  curve. 

Cam'ber,  v.  i.    To  curve  upward. 

Cam'ber-keeled'  (-keld'),  a.  (Naut.)  Having  the 
keel  arched  upwards,  but  not  actually  hogged ;  —  said  of 
a  ship. 

Cam'bl-al  (kSm'bT-al),  a.  [LL.  cambialis,  fr.  y;am- 
biare.  See  Change.]  Belonging  to  exchanges  in  com- 
merce ;  of  exchange.     [iJ.] 

Camlllst  (kSm'bist),  n.  [F.  cambiste.  It.  cambisia, 
fr.  L.  cambire  to  exchange.  See  Change.]  A  banker; 
a  money  changer  or  broker ;  one  who  deals  in  bills  of 
exchange,  or  who  is  skilled  in  the  science  of  exchange. 

Cam'Mst-ry  (kam'blst-ry),  n.  The  science  of  ex- 
change, weight,  measures,  etc. 

Cam'bl-aill  (kam'bi-um),  n.  [UJ.  cambium  exchange, 
fr.  L.  cambire  to  exchange.  It  was  supposed  that  cam- 
bium was  rich  sap  changing  into  wood.]  1.  (Bot.)  A 
series  of  formative  cells  lying  outside  of  the  wood  proper 
and  inside  of  the  inner  bark.  The  growth  of  new  wood 
takes  place  in  the  cambium,  which  is  very  soft. 

2.  (Med.)  A  fancied  nutritive  juice,  formerly  supposed 
to  originate  in  the  blood,  to  repair  losses  of  the  system, 
and  to  promote  its  increase.  Dunglison. 

Oamtjlet  (kSm'blet),  n.    See  Camlet. 

Oam-boge'  (kSm-booj'  or  -bojO,  n-    See  Gamboge. 

Oam-boose'  (kSm-bobs'),  n.    (Naut.)  See  Caboose. 

Cam'bra-Slne  (kSm'bra-sTn),  n.  A  kind  of  fine  linen 
cloth  made  in  Egypt,  and  so  named  from  its  resemblance 
to  cambric. 

Camljrel  (kSm'brel),  n.    See  Gambrel,  ?!.,  2.   Wright. 

Cam'brl-a  (kSm'bri-a),  n.  The  ancient  Latin  name  of 
Wales.    It  is  used  by  modern  poets. 

Oam'brl-an  (kSm'bri-an),  a.  1.  (Geog.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Cambria  or  Wales. 

2.  (Geol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lowest  subdivision 
•f  the  rocks  of  the  Silurian  or  Molluscan  age  ;  —  some- 
times described  as  inferior  to  the  Silurian.  It  is  named 
from  its  development  in  Cnmbria  or  Wales.  See  the 
Diagram  under  Geology. 

Cam'brl-an,  n.    1.  A  native  of  Cambria  or  Wales. 

2.  (Geol.)  The  Cambrian  formation. 

Oamttrlc  (kam'brtk),  n.  [OE.  camerike,  fr.  Cambrai 
(Flemish  Kamerik),  a  city  of  France  (formerly  of  Flan- 
ders), where  it  was  first  made.]  1.  A  fine,  thin,  and 
white  fabric  made  of  flax  or  linen. 

He  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  colors  i'  the  rainbow  ; . . .  inkles, 
caddises,  cambrics,  lawns.  S/iak. 

2.  A  fabric  made,  in  imitation  of  linen  cambric,  of  fine, 
hardspvn  cotton,  often  with  figures  of  various  colors ;  — 
also  called  cotton  cambric,  and  cambric  muslin. 

C.am'bro-Brit'on  (kSm'bro-brit'an),  n.  A  Welshman. 

Came  (kam),  imp.  of  Come. 

Came  (kam),  n.  [Cf.  Scot,  came,  cairn,  comb,  and 
OB.  camet  silver.]  A  slender  rod  of  cast  lead,  with  or 
without  grooves,  used,  in  casements  and  stained-glass 
windows,  to  hold  together  the  panes  or  pieces  of  glass. 

Gam'el  (kam'Sl),  «.  [OE.  camel,  chamel,  OF.  camel, 
chamel,  F.  chameau,  L.  camelus,  fr.  Gr.  Kti^iTjAos;  of 
Semitic  origin ;  cf.  Heb.  gamal,  Ar.  jamal.  Cf.  AS. 
eamel,  fr.  L.  camelus.']  1.  (Zool.)  A  large  ruminant 
used  in  Asia  and  Africa  for  carrying  burdens  and  for 
riding.  The  camel  is  remarkable  for  its  ability  to  go 
a  long  time  without  drinking.  Its  hoofs  are  small, 
and  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  toes,  and  the 
weight  of  the  animal  rests  on  the  callous  soles.     Tlie 


Bactrian  Camel. 


dromedary  (Camehts 
dromedarius)  lias  ono 
bunch  on  tlie  back, 
while  the  Bactrian 
camel  (C.Bactria)tus) 
has  two.  The  llama, 
alpaca,  and  vicuiia, 
of  South  America, 
belong  to  a  related 
genus  (Auchenia). 

2.  (Naut.)  A  water- 
tight structure  (as  a 
large  box  or  boxes) 
used  to  assist  a  ves- 
sel in  passing  over  a 
shoal  or  bar  or  in  nav- 
igating shallow  water. 
By  admitting  water, 
the  camel  or  camels 
may  be  sunk  and  at- 
tached beneath  or  at  the  sides  of  a  vessel,  and  when  the 
water  is  pumped  out  the  vessel  is  lifted. 

Camel  bird  (ZooL),  tlie  ostrich.  —  Camel  locQBt  (ZooL), 
the  mantis.  —  Camel's  thorn  (Bot.),  a  low,  spiny,  legumi- 
nous shrub  (Alhatji  miiuroruni)  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
from  wliich  exudes  a  sweetish  gum,  which  is  one  of  the 
substances  called  manna. 

Cam'el-backed'  (kSm'gl-bSkt'),  a.  Having  a  back 
like  a  camel ;  humpbacked.  Fuller. 

Ca-mele-on  (ka-me'le-iin),  «.  See  Chameleon.  \_Obs.] 

Ca-mel'li-a  (ka-mgl'll-a  or  ka-mel'ya ;  277),  n.  [NL. ; 
— named  after  Kmnel,  a  Jesuit  who  is  said  to  have 
brought  it  from  the  East.]  (Bot.)  An  Asiatic  genus 
of  small  shrubs,  often  with  shining  leaves  and  showy 
flowers.  Camellia  Japonica,  is  much  cultivated  for 
ornament,  and  C.  Sassunqua  and  C.  oleifera  are  grown 
in  China  for  the  oil  which  is  pressed  from  their  seeds. 
The  tea  plant  is  now  referred  to  this  genus  imder  the 
name  of  Camellia  Thea. 

Ca-mel'O-pard  (ka-mSl'o-pard  or  kSm'Sl-o-pard  ;  277), 
n.  [LL.  camelopardus,  L.  camelopardalus,  camelopar- 
dalis,  fr.  Gr,  KajUTjAoTrdpSoAts  ;  Ka/xrjAos  a  camel  -f-  Trdp- 
ioAis  pard,  leopard :  cf.  F.  camelopard.  The  camelo- 
pard  has  a  neck  and  head  like  a  camel,  and  is  spotted 
like  a  pard.  See  Camel,  and  Pakd.]  (Zool.)  An  Afri- 
can ruminant ;  the  giraffe.     See  Gieapfe. 

Came'lot  (kSmlot),  n.    See  Camlet.     lObs.] 

Cam'el'S-hair'  (kSm'Slz-har')i  "•     Of  camel's  hair. 

Camel's-halr  pencil,  a  small  brush  used  by  painters  in 
water  colors,  made  of  camel's  hair  or  similar  materials.  — 
Camel's-hair  ehawl.  A  name  often  given  to  a  cashmere 
shawl.    See  Cashmere  shawl,  under  Cashmere. 

Cam'e-0  (kam'e-o),  n. ;  pi.  Cameos  (-oz).  [It.  cam- 
meo ;  akin  to  P.  camee,  camaieu, 
Sp.  camafeo,  LL.  camaeus,  cama- 
hutus;  of  unknown  origin.]  A 
carving  in  relief,  esp.  one  on  a 
small  scale  used  as  a  jewel  for 
personal  adornment,  or  the  like. 

(t^^Most  cameos  are  carved 
in  a  material  which  has  layers  of 
dlBEerent  colors,  such  stones  as 
the  onyx  and  sardonyx,  and  vari- 
ous kinds  of  shells,  being  used. 

Cameo    conch  (Zool.),  a  large,  mmpn 

marine,  univalve  shell,  esp.  Cas-  <-amco. 

si5  cameo,   C.  rufa,  and  allied  species,  used  for  cuttmg 
cameos.    See  Queen  conch. 

Cam'e-ra  (-e-ra),  n.;  pi.  E.  Cameras  (-riz),  L.  Came- 
RAE(-re).  [L.,  vault,  arch,  LL.,  chamber.  See  Chamber.] 
A  chamber,  or  an  instrument  having  a  chamber.  Specif- 
ically :  The  camera  obscura  when  used  in  photography. 
See  Camera  lhcida,  and  Camera  obscura. 

Bellows  camera.  See  under  Bellows.  —  In  camera  (Zazi'), 
in  a  judge's  chamber,  that  is,  privately ;  as,  a  judge  hears 
testimony  which  is  not  fit  for  the  open  court  in  camera. 
—  Panoramic,  or  Pantascopic,  camera,  a  photographic  cam- 
era in  which  the  lens  and  sensitized  plate  revolve  so  as 
to  expose  adjacent  parts  of  the  plate  successively  to  the 
light,  which  reaches  it  through  a  narrow  vertical  slit ;  — 
used  in  photographing  broad  landscapes.    Abney. 

Came'rade  (kam'rSd),  n.     See  Comrade.     [Obs.] 

Cam'e-ra-lis'tic  (kam'e-ra-lTs'tifk),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  finance  and  public  revenue. 

Cam'e-ra-Us'tlcs  (-tTks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cat.  iralistique, 
G.  kameralistik,  fr.  L.  camera  vault,  LL.,  chamber, 
treasury.]     The  science  of  finance  or  public  revenue. 

II  Cam'e-ra  lli'cl-da  (kSm'e-ra  lu'si-da).  [LL.  cam^ 
era  chamber  -f-  L.  lueidus,  lucida,  lucid,  light.]  (Opt.) 
An  instrument  which,  by  means  of  a  prism  of  a  peculiar 
form,  or  an  arrangement  of  mirrors,  causes  an  apparent 
image  of  an  external  object  or  objects  to  appear  as  if 
projected  upon  a  plane  surface,  as  of  paper  or  canvas,  so 
that  the  outlines  may  be  conveniently  traced.  It  is  gen- 
erally used  with  the  microscope. 

II  Cam'e-ra  Ob-SCU'ra  (ob-sku'ra).  [LL.  camera 
chamber  +  L.  oftscMrwi,  oJ«car-a,  dark.]  (Opt.)  1.  An 
apparatus  in  which  the  images  of  external  objects,  formed 
by  a  convex  lens  or  a  concave  mirror,  are  thrown  on  a 
paper  or  other  white  surface  placed  in  the  focus  of  the 
lens  or  mirror  within  a  darkened  chamber,  or  box,  so 
that  the  outlines  may  be  traced. 

2.  (Photog.)  An  apparatus  in  which 
the  image  of  an  external  object  or  ob- 
jects is,  by  means  of   lenses,  thrown 
upon  a  sensitized  plate  or  surface 
placed  at  the  back  of  an  extensible 
darkened  box  or  chamber  various- 
ly modified  ;  — commonly  called 
simply  the  camera. 

Cam'er-ate  (kSin'er-at),  v.  t.    One  form  of  Camera  (with 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Camerated  ;  p.        '"<>  '"bes,   for   taking 
pr.&  vb.n.-CAMEnATim.]    [L.        stereoscopic  pictures). 
cameratus,}?.^!.  ot  camerare.-  See  Camber.]   1.  To  build 
in  the  form  of  a  vault ;  to  arch  over. 


2.  To  divide  into  chambers. 

Cam'er-a'tion  (kam'er-a'shiSn),  n.  [L.  cameratio.'} 
A  vaulting  or  arching  over.     [H.] 

II  Ca'mer-lln'gO  (ksC'mSr-len'go),  n.  [It.]  The  papal 
chamberlain ;  the  cardinal  who  presides  over  the  pope's 
household.  He  has  at  times  possessed  great  power. 
[Written  also  camerlengo  and  camarlengo.] 

Cam'e-ro'ni-an  (kam'e-ro'uT-an),  ».  A  follower  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Cameron,  a  Scotch  Covenanter  of  the 
time  of  Charles  II. 

Cameron  and  others  refused  to  accept  the  "indul- 
gence "  offered  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  insisted  on  the- 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  in  IBbO  declared  Charles 
II.  deposed  for  tyranny,  breach  of  faith,  etc.  Cameron 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Airdmoss,  but  his  followers  be- 
came a  denomination  (afterwards  called  Reformed  Pres- 
byterians) who  refused  to  recognize  laws  or  institutions 
which  they  believed  contrary  to  the  king.lomof  Christ, 
but  who  now  avail  themselves  of  political  rights. 

Cam'ls  (kSm'Ts),  n.  [See  Chemise.]  A  light,  loose 
dress  or  robe.     [Also  written  camus,]     [Obs.] 

All  in  a  camis  light  of  purple  silk.  Spenser. 

Cam'1-sade' (kSm'T-sad'),  1  re.     [F.  camisade  a  night 

Cam'i-sa'dO  (-i-sa'do),  )  attack ;  cf.  It.  camiciata. 
See  Camis.]  [Obs.]  (Mil.)  (a)  A  shirt  worn  by  sol- 
diers over  their  uniform,  in  order  to  be  able  to  recognize 
one  another  in  a  night  attack,  (b)  An  attack  by  sur- 
prise by  soldiers  wearing  the  camisado. 

Give  them  a  camisado  in  the  night  season.    Bolimhed. 

II  Cam'1-sard  (kam'I-zard),  n.  [F.]  One  of  the  French 
Protestant  insurgents  who  rebelled  against  Louis  XIV. 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  peasant's  smock  (camise)  which  they  wore. 

Cam'l-sa'ted  (kSm'i-sa'tSd),  a.  Dressed  with  a  shirt 
over  the  other  garments. 

II  Cam'1-sole  (kam'i-sol),  n.  [F.  See  Chemise.]  1.  A 
short  dressing  jacket  for  women. 

2.  A  kind  of  straitjacket. 

Camlet  (-ISt),  n.  [F.  camelot  (akin  to  Sp.  camelote, 
chamelote.  It.  cambeU'oito,  ciambellotto,  LL.  camelotum, 
camelinum),  fr.  Ar.  kham.lat  camlet,  fr.  khaml  pile,  plush. 
The  word  was  early  confused  with  camel,  camel's  hair 
also  being  used  in  making  it.  Cf.  Calamanco.]  A 
woven  fabric  originally  made  of  camel's  hair,  now  chieflj 
of  goat's  hair  and  silk,  or  of  wool  and  cotton.  [Some- 
times written  camelot  and  camblel.] 

E^^  They  have  been  made  plain  and  twilled,  of  single 
warp  and  weft,  of  double  warp,  and  sometimes  with  doubla 
weft  also,  with  thicker  yarn.  Beck  (Draper's  Diet.). 

Cam'Iet-ed,  a.  Wavy  or  undulating  like  camlet; 
veined.  Sir  T.  Serbert. 

Cam'mas  (kSm'mas),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Camass. 

Oam'mock  (kam'mtik),  n.  [AS.  cammoc]  (Bot.) 
A  plant  having  long,  hard,  crooked  roots,  the  Ononii 
spinosa  ;  —  called  also  rest-harrow.  The  Scandix  Pec- 
ten  is  also  called  cammock. 

Cam'o-mile,  Cham'o-mile  (kam'o-mri),  re.    [LL.  ca- 

momilla,  corrupted  fr.  Gr.  xaMi'V^'^o'':  lit-  earth  apple, 
being  so  called  from  the  smell  of  its  flower.  See  Hum- 
ble, and  Melon.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  heihs  (Anthemis) 
of  the  Composite  family.  The  common  camomile,  A 
nobilis,  is  used  as  a  popular  remedy.  Its  flowers  have  ^ 
strong  and  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter,  aromatic  taste. 
They  are  tonic,  febrifugal,  and  in  large  doses  emetic,  and 
the  volatile  oil  is  carminative. 

II  Ca-mon'flet  (ka-moo'flS),  n.  [F.]  (Mil.)  A  small 
mine,  sometimes  formed  in  the  wall  or  side  of  an  ene- 
my's gallery,  to  blow  in  the  earth  and  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  the  miners.  Farrow. 

Ca'mons  (ka'mus),  )  a.  [F.  camus  (equiv.  to  camard) 

Ga'moys  (ka'mois), )  flat-nosed,  fr.  Celtic  cam 
crooked  -|-  suff.  -us ;  akin  to  L.  camur,  camurus, 
crooked.]  Flat ;  depressed  ;  crooked  ;  —  said  only  of 
the  nose.     [Obs^  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ca'moused  (ka'must),  a.  [From  Camous.]  De- 
pressed ;  flattened.     [Obs.] 

Though  my  nose  be  camoused.  B.  .Tonson. 

Ca'mous-ly,  adv.    Awry.     [Obs.]  Skelton. 

Camp  (kSmp),  re.  [F.  camp.  It.  campo,  fr.  L.  cam- 
pus plain,  field ;  akin  to  Gr.  Krjwo;  garden.  Cf .  Campaign, 
Champ,  re.]  1.  The  ground  or  spot  on  which  tents,  huts, 
etc.,  are  erected  for  shelter,  as  for  an  army  or  for  lum« 
bermen,  etc.  Shak. 

2.  A  collection  of  tents,  huts,  etc.,  for  shelter,  com- 
monly arranged  in  an  orderly  manner. 

Forming  a  camp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.    W.  Irving. 

3.  A  single  hut  or  shelter  ;  as,  a  hunter's  camp. 

4.  The  company  or  body  of  persons  encamped,  as  of 
soldiers,  of  surveyors,  of  lumbermen,  etc. 

The  camp  broke  up  with  the  confusion  of  a  flight.  Macaulay. 

5.  (Agric.)  A  mound  of  earth  in  which  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables  are  stored  for  protection  against  frost ; 
—  called  also  burrow  and  pie.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

6.  [Cf.  OE.  &  AS.  camp  contest,  battle.  See  Cham- 
pion.] An  ancient  game  of  football,  played  in  some  parts 
of  England.  Halliwell. 

Camp  bedstead,  a  light  bedstead  that  can  be  folded  up 
into  a  small  space  for  easy  transportation.  —  Camp  ceiling 
Mj'cA.),  akind  of  ceiling  often  used  in  attics  or  garrets, 
in  which  the  side  walls  are  inclined  inward  at  the  top, 
following  the  slope  of  the  rafters,  to  meet  the  plane  sur- 
face of  the  upper  ceiling.  —  Camp  chair,  a  light  chair  that 
can  be  folded  up  compactly  for  easy  transportation ;  the 
seat  and  back  are  often  made  of  strips  or  pieces  of  car- 
pet. —  Camp  fever,  t jT)hus  fever.  —  Camp  follower,  a  civil- 
ian accompanying  an  army,  as  a  sutler,  servant,  etc.  — 
Camp  meeting,  a  religious  gathermg  for  open-air  _preach- 
ing,  held  in  some  retired  spot,  chiefly  by  Methodists.  It 
usually  lasts  for  several  days,  during  which  those  present 
lodge  in  tents,  temporary  houses,  or  cottages.  —  Camp 
Btool,  the  same  as  camp  chair,  except  that  the  stool  has 
no  back.  —Flying  camp  (Afil.),  a  camp  or  body  of  troops 
formed  for  rapid  motion  from  one  place  to  another.  Far- 
rotv.  —  To  pitch  (a)  camp,  to  set  up  the  tents  or  huts  of  a 
camp. — To  strike  camp,  to  take  down  the  tents  or  huts 
of  a  camp. 
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Camp  (kSmp),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  Camped  (kamt ;  215) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Camping.]  To  afford  rest  or  lodging  for, 
as  an  army  or  travelers. 

Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 

To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together.      ShaJc. 

Camp,  V.  i.  1.  To  pitch  or  prepare  a  camp ;  to  en- 
camp ;  to  lodge  in  a  camp  ;  —  often  witii  out. 

They  camped  out  at  night,  under  the  stars.      W.  Irving. 

2.  [See  Camp,  re.,  6.]  To  play  the  game  called  camp. 
IProv.  Eng.~\  Tusser. 

Cam-pa'g^a  (kam-pa'nya),  n.  [It.  See  Campaign.] 
An  open,  level  tract  of  country ;  especially  "  Caiiipagna 
di  Roma,"  the  extensive  undulating  plain  which  sur- 
rounds Rome. 

J^""  Its  length  is  commonly  stated  to  be  about  ninety 
miles,  and  its  breadth  from  tweuty-seven  to  forty  miles. 
Mie  groimd  is  almost  entirely  volcanic,  and  the  vapors 
which  arise  from  the  district  produce  malaria. 

II  Cam'pa'gnol'  (kaN'pa'nyol'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  campagne 
field.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  mouse  (Arvicola  agrestis),  called  also 
meadow  mouse,  which  often  does  great  damage  in  fields 
and  gardens,  by  feeding  on  roots  and  seeds. 

Cam-palgn'  (kam-pan'),  n.  [F.  campagne.  It.  cam- 
pagna,  fr.  L.  Campania  the  level  country  about  Naples, 
fr.  campus  field.  See  Camp,  and  cf.  Champaign,  Cham- 
pagne.] 1.  An  open  field ;  a  large,  open  plain  without 
considerable  hills.    See  Champaign.  Garth. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  connected  series  of  military  operations 
forming  a  distinct  stage  in  a  war  ;  the  time  during  which 

•  an  army  keeps  the  field.  Wilhehn. 

3.  Political  operations  preceding  an  election ;  a  can- 
vass.    [Cant,  U.  S.'\ 

4.  (Metal. )  The  period  during  which  a  blast  furnace 
is  continuously  in  operation. 

Cam-palgn'  (kam-pan'),  V.  i.  To  serve  in  a  campaign. 

Cam-palgn'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  has  served  in  an 
army  in  several  campaigns ;  an  old  soldier  ;  a  veteran. 

Cam-pa'na  (kSm-pa'na),  71.  [IX.  campana  beU.  Cf. 
Campanile.]     1.  (£'cci. )  A  church  bell. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  pasque  flower.  Drayton. 

3.  (Doric  Arch.)  Same  as  Gutta. 
Cam-panea'(kSm-pand'),  a.    (Her.)  Furnished  with, 

or  bearing,  campanes,  or  bells. 

II  Cam'pa-ne'ro  (kim'pa-na'rS),  n.  [Sp.,  a  bellman.] 
(Zo'dl.)  The  bellbird  of  South  America.     See  Bellbird. 

Cam-panes'  (kSm-panz'),  re.  pi.  [See  Campana.] 
(Ser.)  Bells,     [i?.] 

II  Cam-pa'nl-a  (kSm-pa'ni-a),  n.  [See  CampaignJ  Open 
country.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Cam-pan'I-fonn  (-pSn'I-fSrm),  a.  [LL.  campana  bell 
-\- -Jorm  :  cf.  F.  campnniforme.']     Bell-shaped. 

II  Cam'pa-nl'le  (kam'pa-ne'la),  n.  [It.  campanile 
bell  tower,  steeple,  fr.  It.  &  LL.  campana  bell.]  (Arch.) 
A  bell  tower,  esp.  one  built  separate  from  a  church. 

Many  of  the  campaniles  of  Italy  are  lofty 
and  magnificent  structures.  Swift. 

Cam'pa-nll'i-Iorm      (k5m'p4-nTl'I- 

f8rm),  a.  [See  Campaniform.]  BeU- 
sbaped  ;  campanulate  ;  campauiform. 

Cam'pa-nol'O-glst  (kam'pa-n51'o- 
jTst),  n.  One  skilled  in  campanology ; 
a  bell  ringer. 

Cam'pa-nol'0-gy  (-jy),   n.      [LL. 

campana  bell  +  -logy.']  The  art  of 
ringing  bells,  or  a  treatise  on  the  art. 

II  Cam-pan'u-la  (kam-pan'ii-ia),  n. 

[LL.  campanula  a  little  bell,  dim.  of 
campana  bell.]  (Bot.)  A  large  genus 
of  plants  bearing  bell-shaped  flowers, 
often  of  great  beauty ;  —  also  called 
bellflower. 

Gam-pan'u-la'ceous    (kSm-p5n'ii- 

la'shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  the  family  of  plants 
(Campanulacese)  of  which  Campanula 
is  the  type,  and  which  includes  the 
Canterbury  bell,  the  harebell,  and  the 
Venus's  looking-glass. 

Cam-pan'u-la'rl-an    (-ia'ri-<?n),   re. 

[L.  campanula  a,  heU.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  hy- 
droid  of  the  family  Campanularidas, 
characterized  by  having  the  polyps  or 
zooids  inclosed  in  bell-shaped  caUcles 
or  hydrothecae. 

Cam-pan'u-late    (k5m-p5n'u-iat),   a. 


Campanularian 
( Obelia  commis- 
suraUs\  a  One 
of  theHydrothe- 
C£e  or  Calicles 
with  Polypite 
expanded;  oCal- 
icle  not  fully  de- 
veloped ;  c  Go- 
notheca  or  cap- 
sule containing 
a  Gonophore 
with  several  Go- 
nozooids. 


(Bot.)   Bell- 

CampO>ell-lte  (kam'el-It,  or 
kSm'bel-it),  re.  [From  Alexander 
Campbell,  of  Virginia.]  (Heel. )  A 
member  of  the  denomination  called 
Christians  or  Disciples  of  Christ. 
They  themselves  repudiate  the 
term  Campbelliie  as  a  nickname. 
See  Christian,  3. 

Cam-peach'y   wood'    (kSm-  _ 

pech'y  wood').      [From  the  Bay  of    Campanulate  Flower. 
Campeachy, 'mMenico.']   Logwood. 

Camp'er  (kSmp'er),  re.  One  who  lodges  temporarily 
in  a  hut  or  camp. 

Cam-pes'tral  (kSm-pes'tral),  1  a.     [L.  campester,  fr. 

Cam-pes'tri-an  (-pes'tri-an),  (  campus  field.]  Relat- 
ing to  an  open  field  ;  growing  in  a  field,  or  open  ground. 

Camp'Hght'  (kamp'fif),  n.  [Cf.  Camp,  re.,  6.]  (0. 
Eng.  Law)  A  duel ;  the  decision  of  a  case  by  a  duel. 

Cam'phene  (kSm'fen  or  kam-fen'),  re.  (Chem.)  One 
of  a  series  of  substances,  C,(,H^6,  resembling  camphor, 
regarded  as  modified  terpenes. 

Cam-phine'  (kam-fen'  or  kSm'fTn),  re.  [From  Cam- 
phor.] Rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  used  for  burning  in 
lamps,  and  as  a  common  solvent  in  varnishes. 

t^""  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  mixture  of  this  sub- 
stance with  three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol  and  some- 
times a  little  ether,  used  as  an  illuminant. 


Cam'phire  (kSm'fir),  re.    An  old  spelling  of  Camphob. 

Cam'pho-gen  (-fo-jen),  re.  {Camphor  ■\-  -gen :  —  for- 
merly so  called  as  derived  from  camphor :  cf.  F.  cam- 
phogene.']     (Chem.)  See  Cymene. 

Cam'phol  (kSm'foI),  re.  [Camphor -\- -ol.']  (Chem.) 
See  Bokneol. 

Cam'phor  (kSm'fer),  re.  [OE.  camfere,  F.  camphre 
(cf.  It.  canfora,  Sp.  canfora,  alcanfor,  LL.  canfora, 
camphora,  NGr.  Kat^ovpa),  fr.  Ar.  kafUr,  prob.  fr.  Skr. 
karpura.~\  1.  A  tough,  white,  aromatic  resin,  or  gum, 
obtained  from  different  species  of  the  Lauras  family, 
esp.  from  Cinnamomum  camphora  (the  Laurus  cam- 
phora of  Linnaeus).  Camphor,  C,oH„.,0,  is  volatile  and 
fragrant,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  diaphoretic,  a 
stimulant,  or  a  sedative. 

2.  A  gum  resembling  ordinary  camphor,  obtained  from 
a  tree  (Dryobalanops  camphora)  growing  in  Sumatra  and 
Borneo ;  —  called  also  Malay  camphor,  camphor  of  Bor- 
neo, or  bomeol.    See  Borneol. 

8^?°°  The  name  camphor  is  also  applied  to  a  number  of 
bodies  of  similar  appearance  and  properties,  as  cedar 
camphor,  obtained  from  the  red  or  pencil  cedar  (Junip- 
erus  Virginiana),  and  peppermint  camphor,  or  menthol, 
obtained  from  the  oil  of  peppermint. 

Camphor  oil  (CAerei.),  a  name  variously  given  to  certain 
oil-like  products,  obtained  especially  from  the  camphor 
tree.  —  Camphor  tree,  a  large  evergreen  tree  (Cinnumo- 
mum  Camp/ioru)  with  lax,  smooth  oranches  and  shining 
triple-nerved  lanceolate  leaves,  probably  native  in  China, 
but  now  cultivated  in  most  warm  comitries.  Camphor  is 
collected  by  a  process  of  steaming  the  chips  of  the  wood 
and  subliming  the  product. 

Cam'phor  (kSm'fer),  V.  i.  To  impregnate  or  wash  with 
camphor ;  to  camphorate.     [J?.]  Tatler. 

Cam'phO-ra'ceOUS  (kSm'fo-ra'shus),  a.  Of  the  na^ 
ture  of  camphor ;  containing  camphor.  Dunglison. 

Cam'phor-ate  (kSm'fer-at),  v.  t.  To  impregnate  or 
treat  with  camphor. 

Cam'phor-ate  (-at),  re.  [CfW.  camphorate.']  (Chem.) 
A  salt  of  camphoric  acid. 

Cam'phor-ate  (-fer-it),    1  a.     Combined  or  impreg- 

Cam'phor-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  J     nated  with  camphor. 

Camphorated  oil,  an  oleaginous  preparation  containing 
camphor,  much  used  as  an  embrocation. 

Cam-phor'lo  (k3m-f5r1k),  a.  [Cf.  F.  camphorigue.] 
(Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  camphor. 

Camphoric  acid,  a  white  crystallizable  substance, 
C]oH]r,04,  obtained  from  the  oxidation  of  camphor. 

Uy^"  Other  acids  of  camphor  are  cam.pholic  acid, 
CioHigO,,  and  eamphoronic  acid,  C9H12O0,  white  crystal- 
Uzable  substances. 

Oam-phrel'lc  (kSm-frSt'Ik),  a.  [From  Camphor.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  camphor,     [i?.] 

Camp'lng   (kSmpTng),   re.     1.  Lodging  in  a  camp. 

2.  [See  Camp,  re.,  6.]  A  game  of  football.  \_Frov. 
Eng.] 

Cam'pl-on  (k3m'pT-iin),  re.  [Prob.  fr.  L.  campus 
field.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  Pink  family  (Cucubalus 
bacciferus),  bearing  berries  regarded  as  poisonous. 

Bladder  campion,  a  plant  of  the  Pink  family  ( Cucubalus 
Behen  or  Silene  inftata),  having  a  much  inflated  calyx. 
See  Behen.  —  Rose  campion,  a  garden  plant  (Lychnis  cor- 
onaria)  with  handsome  crimson  flowers. 

II  Gam'pus  (kSm'pus),  re.  [L.,  a  field.]  The  principal 
grounds  of  a  coUege  or  school,  between  the  buildings  or 
within  the  main  inclosure  ;  as,  the  college  campus. 

Cam'py-lo-sper'mous  (kSm'pi-l6-sper'mus),  a.    [6r. 

Kay-irvkoi  curved  -|-  cnrepixa  seed.]     (Bot.)  Having  seeds 
grooved  lengthwise  on  the  inner  face,  as  in  sweet  cicely. 

Cam'py-lOt'ro-pOUS  (-lot'ro-piis),  a.  [6r.  Ka^jn/Aot 
curved -)- Tpo!Ti7  a  turning.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  ovules 
and  seeds  so  curved,  or  bent  down  upon  themselves,  that 
the  ends  of  the  embryo  are  brought  close  together. 

Cam'US  (kSm'us),  re.     A  robe.     See  Camis.     [06«.] 

Cam'wood'  (kam'w66d'),  re.     See  Barwood. 

Can  (kSn),  an  obs.  form  of  began,  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Be- 
gin, sometimes  used  in  old  poetry.     [See  Can.] 

."With  gentle  words  he  can  her  fairly  greet.      Spenser. 

Can,  re.    [OE.  &  AS.  conne;  akin  to  D.  kan,  G.  kanne, 

OHG.  channa,  Sw.  kanna,  Dan.  kande.]     1.  A  drinking 

cup  ;  a  vessel  for  holding  liquids.  [Shak!] 

Fill  the  cup  and  fill  the  can. 

Have  a  rouse  before  the  morn.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  vessel  or  case  of  tinned  iron  or  of  sheet  metal,  of 
various  forms,  but  usually  cylindrical ;  as,  a  can  of  toma- 
toes ;  an  oil  can  ;  a  milk  can. 

^W^  A  can  may  be  a  cylinder  open  at  the  top,  as  for 
receiving  the  sliver  from  a  carding  machine,  or  with  a  re- 
movable cover  or  stopper,  as  for  holding  tea,  spices,  milk, 
oysters,  etc.,  or  with  handle  and  spout,  as  for  holding  oil, 
or  hermetically  sealed,  in  canning  meats,  fruits,  etc.  The 
name  is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  small  glass  or  earthen- 
ware jar  used  in  canning. 

Can  (isSn),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Canned  (kSnd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Canning.]  To  preserve  by  putting  in  sealed 
cans.     [17.  <S.]     "  Canned  meats."  W.  5.  Howells. 

Canned  goods,  a  general  name  for  fruit,  vegetables, 
meat,  or  fish,  preserved  in  hermetically  sealed  cans. 

Can  (kan),  V.  t.  &  i.  [The  transitive  use  is  obsolete.] 
[imp.  Could  (k6od).]  [OE.  cunnen,  connen  (1st  sing, 
pres.  I  can),  to  know,  Imow  how,  be  able,  AS.  cunnan, 
1st  sing.  pres.  ic  cann  or  can,  pi.  cvnnon,  1st  sing.  imp. 
cuSe  (for  cunSe),  p.  p.  cuS  (for  ctincS) ;  akin  to  OS.  kun- 
nan,  X>.  kunnen,  OHG.  chunnon,  G.  k'onnen,  Icel.  kunna, 
Goth,  kunnan,  and  to  E.  ken  to  know.  The  present  tense 
I  can  (AS.  ic  cann)  was  originally  a  preterit,  meaning  / 
have  knoien  or  learned,  and  hence  /  know,  know  how. 
V45.  See  Ken,  Know;  cf.  Con,  Cunning,  Uncouth.] 
1.  To  know ;  to  understand.     [Obs."] 

1  can  rimes  of  Robin  Hood.     Piers  Plowman. 
I  can  no  Latin,  quod  she.        Piers  Pl^ivman. 
Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  defunctive  music  ran.  Shak. 


2.  To  be  able  to  do ;  to  have  power  or  influence.  [Obs."] 

The  will  of  Him  who  all  things  can.  Milton. 

For  what,  alas,  can  these  my  single  arms  ?         Shah. 

Maecsenas  and  Agrippa,  who  caji  most  with  Cfesar.  Beau.  4-  Fl. 

3.  To  be  able  ;  — followed  by  an  infinitive  without  io  ; 
as,  I  can  go,  but  do  not  wish  to. 

Syn.  —  Can  but.  Can  not  but.  It  is  an  error  to  use 
the  former  of  these  phrases  where  the  sense  requires  the 
latter.  If  we  say,  "  I  can  but  perish  if  I  go,''  "  but " 
means  only,  and  denotes  that  this  is  all  or  the  worst  that 
can  happen.  When  the  apostle  Peter  said,  "  We  can  not 
but  speaJt  of  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard," 
he  referred  to  a  moral  constraint  or  necessity  which 
rested  upon  him  and  his  associates ;  and  the  meaning 
was.  We  cannot  help  speaking.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
speaking.  This  idea  of  a  moral  necessity  or  constramt  is 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  is  also  expressed  in  the 
phrase,  "I  can  not  help  it."  Thus  we  say,  "I  can  not 
out  hope,"  "  I  can  not  but  believe,"  "  I  can  not  but 
think,"  "I  can  not  but  remark,"  etci,  in  cases  in  which 
it  would  be  an  error  to  use  the  phrase  can  but. 

Yet  he  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  himself  that  there  wai 
something  calculated  to  impress  awe, ...  in  the  sudden  appear- 
ances and  vanishings  .  .  .  of  the  masque.  De  Quincey. 

Tom  felt  that  this  was  a  rebuff  for  him,  and  could  not  hut  un- 
derstand it  as  a  left-handed  hit  at  his  employer.  Dickens. 

Ca'naan-lte  (ka'nan-it),  n.  1.  A  descendant  of  Ca- 
naan, the  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  esp. 
a  member  of  any  of  the  tribes  who  inhabited  Canaan  at 
the  time  of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 

Ca'naan-lte,  re.  [From  an  Aramaic  word  signifying 
"zeal."]  A  zealot.  "  Simon  the  Canaanite."  Matt.  x.  4. 

(1^°°  This  was  the  "  Simon  called  Zelotes  "  (Luke  vi. 
15),  i.  e.,  Simon  the  zealot.  Kitto. 

Ca'naan-l'tish  (ka'non-i'tlsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Canaan  or  the  Canaanites. 

II  Ca-iia'da  (ka-nya'da),  re.  [Sp.]  A  small  canon  ;  a 
narrow  valley  or  glen  ;  also,  but  less  frequently,  an  open 
valley.     [Local,  Western  U.  S.] 

Can'a-da  (kSn'a-da),  n  A  British  province  in  North 
America,  giving  its  name  to  various  plants  and  animals. 

Canada  balsam.  See  under  Balsam.  —  Canada  gooie. 
(Zo'dl.)  See  Wild  GOOSE.  —  Canada  Jay.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Whis- 
ky Jacic.  —  Canada  Ijmx.  {Zo'dl.)  See  Lynx.  —  Canada 
porcupine.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Porcupine,  and  Ubson.  —  Canada 
rice.  (Bot.)  See  under  Bice.  —  Canada  robin  (Zo'dl.),  the 
cedar  bird. 

Ca-na'dl-an  (ka-na'dl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Canada.  ^  re.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Canada. 

Canadian  period  (Geol.),  a  subdivision  of  the  American 
Lower  SUurian  system  embracing  the  calciferous,  Quebec, 
and  Chazy  epochs.  This  period  immediately  follows  the 
primordial  or  Cambrian  period,  and  is  by  many  geologists 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  Silurian  age.  See  the 
Diagram,  under  Geology. 

Ca-nalUe'  (ka-nfil' ;  277),  re.  [F.  canaille  (cf.  It.  cana- 
glia),  prop,  and  orig.  a  pack  of  dogs,  fr.  L.  canis  dog.] 

1.  The  lowest  class  of  people  ;  the  rabble ;  the  vulgar. 

2.  Shorts  or  inferior  flour.     [Canadian] 
Can'a-Idn  (kSn'a-kln),  re.     [Dim.  of  care.]     A  little 

can  or  cup.     "  And  let  me  the  canakin  clink."        Shak. 

Ca-nal'  (ka^nSl'),  re.     [F.  canal,  from  L.  canalis  canal, 

channel ;  prob.  from  a  root  signifying  "  to  cut "  :  cf.  D. 

kanaal,  fr.  the  French.     Cf.  Channel,  Kennel  gutter.] 

1.  An  artificial  channel  filled  with  water  and  designed 
for  navigation,  or  for  irrigating  land,  etc. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  tube  or  duct;  as,  the  alimentary  careai / 
the  semicircular  canals  of  the  ear. 

Canal  boat,  a  boat  for  use  on  a  canal ;  esp.  one  of  pecul- 
iar shape,  carrying  freight,  and  drawn  by  horses  walking 
on  the  towpath  beside  the  canal.  —  Canal  lock.    See  Lock. 

Can'al   coal'  (kSn'al  kol').     See  Cannel  coal. 

Can'a-llc'U-late  (kSn'a-lik'iJ-lat),  1  a.     [L.   canalicu- 

Can'a-llc'U-la'ted  (-la'tgd),  )     latus  channeled, 

fr.  canaliculus,  dim.  of  canalis.     See  Canal.]     Having  a 
channel  or  groove,  as  in  the  leafstalks  of  most  palms. 
Can'a-lic'n-lus  (-lik'iJ-lvis),  n.; pi.  CANAuctTLi  (-U). 


[LJ     (Anat.)  A  minute  canal. 

Ca      " " "  " 


a-nal'l-za'tlon  (ka-nai'i-za'shiin),  n.  Construction 
of,  or  furnishing  with,  a  canal  or  canals.     [R.] 

Ca-nard'  (ka-nard'  or  ka-nar'),  re.  [F.,  properly,  a 
duck.]  An  extravagant  or  absurd  report  or  story ;  a 
fabricated  sensational  report  or  statement ;  esp.  one  set 
afloat  in  the  newspapers  to  hoax  the  public. 

Can'a-rese'  (kan'a-res'),  a.  Pertaining  to  Canara,  a 
district  of  British  India. 

Ca-na'ry  (ka-na'ry),  a.  [F.  Canarie,  L.  Canaria  in- 
sula one  of  the  Canary  islands,  said  to  be  so  called  from 
its  large  dogs,  fr.  canis  dog.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Canary  Islands ;  as,  canary  wine ;  canary  birds. 

2.  Of  a  pale  yellowish  color  ;  as,  canary  stone. 

Canary  grass,  a  grass  of  the  genus  Phnlnris  (P.  Cana- 
riensist.  producing  the  seed  used  as  food  for  canary  birds. 
—  Canary  stone  ( J/m. ),  a  yellow  species  of  cameUan,  named 
from  its  resemblance  in  color  to  the  plumage  of  the  ca- 
nary bird.  —  Canary  wood,  the  beautiful  wood  of  the  trees 
Persea  Indica  ard  P.  Canariensis,  natives  of  Madeira 
and  the  Canary  Islands.  —  Canary  vine.  See  Canary  bird 
flower,  under  Canary  bird. 

Ca-na'ry,  re.  /  pi.  Canaries  (-riz).  1.  Wine  made  in 
the  Canary  Islands ;  sack.     "A  cup  of  careary."    Shak. 

2.  A  canary  bird. 

3.  A  pale  yellow  color,  like  that  of  a  canary  bird. 

4.  A  quick  and  lively  dance.     [Obs.] 

Make  you  dance  canary 
With  sprightly  fire  and  motion.  Shak. 

Ca-na'ry  (ka-na'ry),  V.  i.  To  perform  the  canary 
dance ;  to  move  nimbly ;  to  caper.     [Obs.] 

But  to  jig  off  a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary  to  it  with 
your  feet.  Shak. 

Ca-na'ry  bird'  (herd').  (Zo'dl.)  A  small  singing  bird 
of  the  Finch  family  (Serinus  Canarius),  a  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  It  was  brought  to  Europe  in  the  16th 
century,  and  made  a  household  pet.  It  generally  has  a 
yellowish  body  with  the  wings  and  taU  greenish,  but  in 
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its  wild  state  it  is  more  frequently  of  a  gray  or  brown 
color.     It  is  sometimes  called  canary  finch. 

Canary  bird  flower  (fio<.),  a  climbing  plant  ( yrop.-Eo/Hm 
veregrmum)  with  canary  -  colored  flowers  of  peculiar 
form ;  —  called  also  canary  vine. 

Oa-nas'ter  (ka-nSs'ter),  n.  [Sp.  canasta,  canastro,  has- 
\L&t,tT.li.canistrum.  See  Canister.]  A  kind  of  tobacco 
for  smoking,  made  of  the  dried  leaves,  coarsely  broken  ; 
—  so  called  from  the  rush  baskets  in  which  it  is  packed 
in  South  America.  McElralli. 

Can'   buoy'  (kSn'  bwoi'  or  boi').     See  under  BnoY,  n. 

llCan'can  (kanTsSn),  n.  [F.]  A  rollicking  Freucli 
dance,  accompanied  by  indecorous  or  extravagant  pos- 
tures and  gestures. 

Can'cel  (kSn'sSl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Canceled  or 
Cancelled  (-s§ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Canceling  or  Can- 
CELLiNO.]  [L.  cancellare  to  make  like  a  lattice,  to  strike 
or  cross  out  (cf.  Fr.  canceller,  OF.  canceler),  fr.  cancelli 
lattice,  crossbars,  dim.  of  cancer  lattice  ;  cf.  Gr.  /ciyKAi's 
latticed  gate.  Cf.  Chancel.]  1.  To  inclose  or  surround, 
as  with  a  railing,  or  with  latticework.     [OJi.] 

A  little  obscure  place  canceled  in  with  ironwork  13  the  pillar 
or  stump  at  which  .  .  .  our  Savior  was  scourged.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  shut  out,  as  with  a  railmg  or  with  latticework ; 
to  exclude.     [Ofo.]     "  Canceled  from  heaven."   Million. 

3.  To  cross  and  deface,  as  the  lines  of  a  writing,  or 
as  a  word  or  a  figure ;  to  mark  out  by  a  cross  line  ;  to 
blot  out  or  obliterate. 

A  deed  may  be  avoided  by  delivering  it  up  to  be  can- 
celled ;  that  IS,  to  have  lines  drawn  over  it  in  the  form  of 
latticework  or  cancelli;  though  the  phrase  is  now  used 
figuratively  for  any  manner  of  obliterating  or  defacing  it. 

Blackstone. 

4.  To  annul  or  destroy ;  to  revoke  or  recall. 

The  indentures  were  canceled.  Thackeray. 

He  was  unwilling  to  cancel  the  interest  created  through  for- 
mer secret  services,  by  being  refractory  on  this  occasion. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

5.  (Print.)  To  suppress  or  omit ;  to  strike  out,  as 
matter  in  type. 

Canceled  flgurss  (Print.),  figures  cast  with  a  line  across 
the  face,  as  for  use  in  arithmetics. 

Syn.  —  To  blot  out ;  obliterate  ;  deface  ;  erase ;  efface  ; 
expunge  ;  annul ;  abolish  ;  revoke  ;  abrogate ;  repeal ; 
destroy  ;  do  away  ;  set  aside.    See  Abolish. 

Can'cel,  n.      [See  Cancel,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Chancel.] 

1.  An  inclosure  ;  a  boundary  ;  a  limit.     [06s.] 

A  prison  is  but  a  retirement,  and  opf)ortunity  of  serious 
thoughts,  to  a  person  whose  spirit  .  .  .  desires  no  enlargement 
beyond  the  cancels  of  the  body.  Jer.  Taylor, 

2.  (Print.)  (a)  The  suppression  or  striking  out  of  mat- 
ter in  type,  or  of  a  printed  page  or  pages.  (6)  The  part 
thus  suppressed.  »■ 

Can'cel-ler'  (k5n's51-er'),  V.  i.  [P.  chanceler,  OF.  can- 
celer, to  waver,  orig.  to  cross  the  legs  so  as  uot  to  fall ; 
from  the  same  word  as  E.  cancel."]  (Falconry)  To  turn 
in  flight ;  —  said  of  a  hawk.     [Oi«.]  Nares. 

He  makes  his  stoop  ;  but  wanting  breath,  is  forced 
To  canceller.  Massinger. 

Oan'cel-ler'  (-er'),  Can'cel-eer  (-er),  n.     (Falconry) 
The  turn  of  a  hawk  upon  the  wing  to  recover  herself, 
when  she  misses  her  aim  in  the  stoop.     [OJs.] 
The  iierce  and  eager  hawks,  down  thrilling  from  the  skies. 
Make  sundry  cancellers  ere  they  the  fowl  can  reach.    Drayton, 

Can'cel-la're-an  (kSn'sSl-la're-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  chancellor,  or  to  his  office.     [iJ.] 

Can'cel-la're-ate  (-at),  a.    Cancellarean.     [iJ.] 

Can'cel-late  (kSn'sel-lSt),  a.  [L.  cancellatus,  p.  p.  of 
cancellare.  See  Cancel,  t).  <.]  1.  (5o<. )  Consisting  of  a 
network  of  veins,  without  intermediate  parenchyma,  as 
the  leaves  of  certain  plants;  latticelike. 

2.  (Zodl.)  Having  the  surface  covered  with  raised 
lines,  crossing  at  right  angles. 

Can'cel-la'ted  (kSn'sgl-la'tSd),  a.  1.  Crossbarred; 
marked  with  cross  lines.  Grew. 

2.  (Anat.)  Open  or  spongy,  as  some  porous  bones. 

Can'cel-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  cancellatio  :  cf.  F. 
cancellation.']  1.  The  act,  process,  or  result  of  cancel- 
ing ;  as,  the  eancellation  of  certain  words  in  a  contract, 
or  of  the  contract  itself. 

2.  (Math.)  The  operation  of  striking  out  common  fac- 
tors, in  both  the  dividend  and  divisor. 

II  Can-celll  (kSn-sSl'li),  n.  pi.  [L.,  a  lattice.  See 
Cancel,  v.  t."]  1.  An  interwoven  or  latticed  wall  or 
inclosure  ;  latticework,  rails,  or  crossbars,  as  around  the 
bar  of  a  court  of  justice,  between  the  chancel  and  the 
nave  of  a  church,  or  In  a  window. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  interlacing  osseous  plates  constituting 
the  elastic  porous  tissue  of  certain  parts  of  the  bones, 
esp.  in  their  articular  extremities. 

Can'cel-lous  (kSn'sSl-liis),  a.  [Cf.  L.  cancellosus  cov- 
ered with  bars.]  (Anat.)  Having  a  spongy  or  porous 
structure  ;  made  up  of  cancelli ;  cancellated  ;  as,  the  can- 
cellous texture  of  parts  of  many  bones. 

Gan'cer  (kSn'ser),  n.  [L.  cancer,  cancri,  crab,  ulcer,  a 
sign  of  the  zodiac ;  akin  to  Gr.  KapxCvog,  Skr.  karka(a  crab, 
and  prob.  Skr.  karkara  hard,  the  crab  being  named  from 
its  hard  shell.  Cf.  Cankeb,  Chancre.]  1.  (Zodl.)  A 
genus  of  decapod  Crustacea, 
including  some  of  the  most 
common  shore  crabs  of  Eu- 
rope and  North  America,  as 
the  rock  crab,  Jonah  crab, 
etc.    See  Crab. 

2.  (Astron.)  (a)  The 
fourth  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  Its  first 
point  is  the  northern  limit 
of  the  sun's  course  in  sum- 
mer :  hence,  the  sign  of  the  Cancer pagurus  of  Europe. 
summer  solstice.    See  Tropic 

(b)  A  northern  constellation  between  Gemini  and  Leo. 

3.  (Med.)  Formerly,  any  malignant  growth,  esp.  one 
attended  with  great  pain  and  ulceration,  with  cachexia 


and  progre»sive  emaciation.  It  was  so  called,  perhaps, 
from  the  great  veins  which  surround  it,  compared  by  the 
ancients  to  the  claws  of  a  erab.  The  term  is  now  re- 
stricted to  such  a  growth  made  up  of  aggregations  of 
epithelial  cells,  either  without  support  or  embedded  in 
the  meshes  of  a  trabecular  framework. 

It^^  Four  kinds  of  cancers  are  recognized  :  (1)  Epithe- 
lial cancer,  or  Epithelioma,  in  which  there  is  no  trabecular 
framework.  See  Epithelioma.  (2)  ScirrhouB  cancer,  or 
Hard  cancer,  in  which  the  framework  predominates,  and 
the  tumor  is  of  hard  consistence  and  slow  growth.  (3) 
Encephalold,  Medullary,  or  Soft  cancer,  in  which  the  cellu- 
lar element  predominates,  and  the  tumor  is  soft,  grows 
rapidly,  and  often  ulcerates.  (4)  CoUoid  cancer,  in  wliich 
the  cancerous  structure  becomes  gelatinous.  The  last 
three  varieties  are  also  called  carcinoma. 

Cancer  cell»,  cells  once  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  can- 
cers, but  now  known  to  be  epithelial  cells  differing  in  no 
respect  from  those  found  elsewhere  in  the  body,  and  dis- 
tinguished only  by  peculiarity  of  location  and  grouping. 

—  Cancer  root  (Boi.),  the  name  of  several  low  plants, 
mostly  parasitic  on  roots,  as  the  beech  drops,  the  squaw- 
root,  etc.  — Tropic  of  Cancer.    See  Tropic. 

Can'cer-ate  (kSn'ser-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Cancer- 
ATED.]  [LL.  cancerate.s  eaten  by  a  cancer.  See  Cancer.] 
To  grow  into  a  cancer  ;  to  become  cancerous.         Boyle. 

Oan'cer-a'tlon  (kSn'ser-a'shuu),  n.  The  act  or  state 
of  becoming  cancerous  or  growing  into  a  cancer. 

Can'cer-lte  (k5n'ser-it),  n.  [L.  cancer  a  crab.]  (Pa- 
leon.)  A  petrified  crab.  Buchanan. 

Can'cer-ous  (kSn'ser-iSs),  a.  [Cf .  F.  canc&reux.]  Like 
a  cancer  ;  having  the  qualities  or  virulence  of  a  cancer ; 
affected  with  cancer.     "  Cancerous  vices."    G.  Eliot. 

—  Can'cer-oas-ly,  adv.  —  Can'cer-ous-ness,  n. 
Can'Cll-fonn  (k5n'kri-f6rm),  a.     [_Caneer -\- -form  : 

cf.  F.  cancriforme.']  1.  Having  the  form  of,  or  resem- 
bling, a  crab ;  crab-shaped. 

2.  Like  a  cancer ;  cancerous. 

Can'Cllne  (kSn'krin  or  -krin),  a.  [From  Cancer.] 
Having  the  quadities  of  a  crab  ;  crablike. 

Can'crl-mte  (kSn'kri-nit),  n.  [Named  after  Count 
Cancrin,  a  minister  of  finance  in  Russia.]  (Min.)  A 
mineral  occurring  in  hexagonal  crystals,  also  massive, 
generally  of  a  yellow  color,  containing  silica,  alumina, 
lime,  soda,  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Can'crold  (-kroid),  a.  ICancer  -f  -oid.]  1.  (Zodl.) 
ResembUng  a  crab ;  pertaining  to  the  Cancroidea,  one  of 
the  families  of  crabs,  including  the  genus  Cancer. 

2.  Like  a  cancer  ;  as,  a  cancroid  tumor. 

Cand  (kSnd),  n.    Fluor  spar.     See  Kand. 

Can'de-la'bnim  (kSn'de-la'briim),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Cande- 
labra (-bra),  E.  Candelabrums  (-briimz).  [L.,  fr.  eandela 
candle.  See  Caudli.]  1.  (Antiq.) 
(a)  A  lamp  stand  of  any  sort.  (6)  A 
highly  ornamented  stand  of  marble 
or  other  ponderous  material,  usually 
having  three  feet,  —  frequently  a  vo- 
tive offering  to  a  temple. 

2.  A  large  candlestick,  having  sev- 
eral branches. 

Can'dent  (kSn'dent),  a.  [L.  can- 
dens,  p.  pr.  of  candere  to  glitter. 
See  Candid.]  Heated  to  whiteness ; 
glowing  with  heat.  "  A  candent  ves- 
sel." Boyle. 

II  Can'de-ros  (kan'de-rSs),  n.  An 
East  Indian  resin,  of  a  pellucid  white 
color,  from  which  small  ornaments 
and  toys  are  sometimes  made. 

Can-des'cence  (-dSs'sens),  n.  See 
Incandescence. 

Can'dl-cant  (kSn'dT-kant),  a.  [L.  candicans,  p.  pr. 
of  candicare  to  be  whitish.]     Growing  white.     [OJs.] 

Can'dld  (kSn'dld),  a.  [F.  candide  (cf.  It.  candido), 
L.  candidus  white,  fr.  candere  to  be  of  a  glowing  white  ; 
akin  to  accendere,  mcendere,  to  set  on  fire,  Skr.  chand  to 
shine.    Cf.  Candle,  Incense.]     1.  White.     [06s.] 

The  box  receives  all  black  :  but,  poured  from  thence, 

The  stones  came  candid  forth,  the  hue  of  innocence.  Dryden. 

2.  Free  from  undue  bias ;  disposed  to  think  and  judge 
according  to  truth  and  justice,  or  without  partiality  or 
prejudice ;  fair ;  just ;  impartial ;  as,  a  candid  opinion. 
"  Candid  and  dispassionate  men."  W.  Irving. 

3.  Open  ;  frank  ;  ingenuous ;  outspoken. 

Syn.  —  Pair ;  open ;  ingenuous ;  impartial  Must ;  frank ; 
artless ;  unbiased ;  equitable.  —  Candid,  Fair,  Open, 
Frank,  iNOENnotJS.  A  man  is  fair  when  he  puts  things 
on  a  just  or  equitable  footing ;  he  is  candid  when  he  looks 
impartially  on  both  sides  of  a  subject,  doing  justice  espe- 
cially to  the  motives  and  conduct  of  an  opponent ;  he  is 
open  and  frank  when  he  declares  his  sentiments  without 
reserve ;  he  is  ingenuous  when  he  does  this  from  a  noble 
regard  for  truth.  Fair  dealing ;  candid  investigation ; 
an  open  temper ;  a  frank  disposition ;  an  ingenuous  an- 
swer or  declaration. 

Can'dl-da-cy  (kSn'dT-da-sj^),  n.  The  position  of  a 
candidate  ;  state  of  being  a  candidate  ;  candidateship. 

Can'di-date  (kSn'dt-dat),  n.  [L.  candidatus,  n.  (be- 
cause candidates  for  ofiice  in  Rome  were  clothed  in  a 
white  toga),  fr.  candidatus  clothed  in  white,  fr.  candidus 
glittering,  white :  cf.  P.  candidal.]  One  who  offers  him- 
self, or  is  put  forward  by  others,  as  a  suitable  person  or 
an  aspirant  or  contestant  for  an  office,  privilege,  or 
honor  ;  as,  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor ;  a  can- 
didate for  holy  orders ;  a  candidate  for  scholastic  honors. 

Can'di-date-shlp,  n.     Candidacy. 

Can'dl-da'tlng  (-dl-da'tTng),  re.  The  taking  of  the 
position  of  a  candidate ;  specifically,  the  preaching  of  a 
clergyman  with  a  view  to  settlement.     ^Cant,  U.  S,] 

Can'dl-da-ture  (-dS-tiir  -,  135),  n.     Candidacy. 

Can'dld-ly  (k5n'did-iy),  adv.     In  a  candid  manner. 

Can'did-ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  candid. 

Can'dled  (kSn'did),  a.  [From  1st  Candy.]  1.  Pre- 
served in  or  with  sugar;  incrusted  with  a  candylike 
substance ;  as,  candied  fruits. 

2.  (a)  Converted  wholly  or  partially  into  sugar  or 
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candy ;  as,  candied  sirup.  (6)  Coated  more  or  less  with 
sugar ;  as,  candied  raisins,  (c)  Figuratively :  Honeyed ; 
sweet;  flattering.. 

Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp.  Shak. 

3.  Covered  or  incrusted  with  that  which  resembles 
sugar  or  candy. 

Will  the  cold  brook, 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste  ?  Shak. 

Can'dl-Iy  (k5n'di-fi),  v.  t.  or  V.  i.  [L.  candificare; 
candere  to  be  white -j- /acere  to  make.]  To  make  or 
become  white,  or  candied.     [P.] 

Can'dl-Ot  (kan'di-5t),  a.  [Cf.  P.  candiote.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Candia ;  Cretan. 

Can'dite  (kSn'dit),  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  spinel,  of 
a  dark  color,  found  at  Candy,  In  Ceylon. 

Can'dle  (kSn'd'l),  n.  [OE.  candel,  condel,  AS.  candei, 
fr.  L.  eandela  a  (white)  light  made  of  wax  or  tallow,  fr. 
candere  to  be  white.  See  Candid,  and  cf.  Chandler, 
Cannel,  Kindle.]  1.  A  slender,  cylindrical  body  of 
tallow,  wax,  spermaceti,  parafiine,  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance, containing  a  wick  composed  of  loosely  twisted 
linen  or  cotton  threads,  and  used  to  furnish  light. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  I 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.  Shak. 

d^^  Candles  are  usually  made  by  repeatedly  dipping 
the  wicks  in  the  melted  taUow,  etc.  ("  dipped  candles  "), 
or  by  casting  or  running  in  a  mold. 
2.  That  which  gives  light ;  a  luminary. 

By  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night.  Shak. 

Candle  nut,  the  fruit  of  a  euphorbiaceous  shrub  (Aleu~ 
rites  triloba),  a  native  of  some  of  the  Pacific  islands j  —  so 
called  because,  when  dry,  it  will  bum  with  a  bright  flame, 
and  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a  candle.  The  oil  has  many 
uses.  —  Candle  power  (Photom,.),  illuminating  power,  as  of 
a  lamp,  or  gas  flame,  reckoned  in  terms  of  the  light  of  a 
standard  candle.  —  Electric  candle,  a  modification  of  the 
electric  arc  lamp,  in  which  the  carbon  rods,  instead  of 
being  placed  end  to  end,  are  arranged  side  by  side,  and 
at  a  distance  suitable  for  the  formation  of  the  arc  at  the 
tip ;  —  called  also,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor,  Jabloch- 
koff  candle.  —  Exconunnnlcatlon  by  Inch  of  candle,  a  form 
of  excommunication  in  which  the  offender  is  allowed 
time  to  repent  only  while  a  candle  bums.  —  Not  worth 
the  candle,  not  worth  the  cost  or  trouble.  —  Rush  candle, 
a  candle  made  of  the  pith  of  certain  rushes,  peeled  except 
.-.n  one  side,  and  dipped  in  grease.  —  Sale  by  inch  of  can- 
dle, an  auction  in  which  persons  are  allowed  to  bid  only 
till  a  small  piece  of  candle  bums  out.  —  Standard  candle 
(Photom.),  a  special  form  of  candle  employed  as  a  stand- 
ard in  photometric  measurements ;  usually,  a  candle  of 
spermaceti  so  Iconstrueted  as  to  bum  at  the  rate  of  120 
grains,  or  7.8  grams,  per  hour.  —  To  curse  by  bell,  book, 
and  candle.  See  under  Bell. 
Can'dle-ber'ry   tree'  (kSn'd'l-bSr'ry  tre').    (Bot.)  A 

shrub  (the  Myrica  cerifera,  or  wax -bearing  myrtle), 
common  in  North  America,  the  little  nuts  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  greenish  white  wax,  which  was  formerly 
used  for  hardening  candles ;  —  also  called  bayberry  tree, 
bayberry,  or  candleberry. 

Can'fUe-bomb'  (kSn'd'l-bom'  or  -biim'),  n.  1.  A  small 
glass  bubble,  filled  with  water,  which,  if  placed  in  the 
flime  of  a  candle,  bursts  by  expansion  of  steam. 

2.  A  pasteboard  shell  used  in  signaling.  It  is  filled 
with  a  composition  which  makes  a  brilliant  light  when  it 
explodes.  Farrow. 

Can'dle   coal'  (kol').    See  Cannel  coal. 

Can'dle-flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  marine  fish  (Tha- 
leichthys  Pacificus),  allied  to  the  smelt,  found  on  the 
north  Pacific  coast;  —  called  also  eulachon  and  beshow. 
It  is  so  oily  that,  when  dried,  it  may  be  used  as  a  candle, 
by  drawing  a  wick  through  it. 

Can'dle-hold'er  (-hold'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
holds  a  candle ;  also,  one  who  assists  another,  but  is 
otherwise  not  of  importance.  Shak. 

Can'dle-Ught'  (kSn'd'l-Uf),  re.    The  light  of  a  caudle. 
Never  went  by  candlelight  to  bed.  Dryden. 

Can'dle-mas  (-mas),  n.  [AS.  candelmsssse,  candel 
candle  -f-  msesse  mass.]  The  second  day  of  February,  on 
which  is  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  ;  —  so  called  because  the  candles  for  tha 
altar  or  other  sacred  uses  are  blessed  on  that  day. 

Can'dle-Stlck'  (-stlk'),  n.  [AS.  candel-sticca  ;  candel 
candle  -f-  sticca  stick.]  An  instrument  or  utensil  for 
supporting  a  candle. 

Can'dle-wast'er  (-wasf  er),  n.  One  who  consumes 
candles  by  being  up  late  for  study  or  dissipation. 

A  bookworm,  a  candl&waster.  B.  Jonson. 

Can'dOCk  (kSn'dok),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  can  -|-  dock  (the 
plant).  Cf.  G.  kannenkraut  horsetail,  lit,  "  canweed."] 
(Bot.)  A  plant  or  weed  that  grows  in  rivers ;  a  species  of 
Eguisetum  ;  also,  the  yellow  frog  lily  (Nuphar  luteum). 

Can'dor  (kSn'der),  n.  [Written  also  candour.]  [L. 
candor,   fr.    candere :    cf.   P.  candeur.     See  Candid.] 

1.  Whiteness ;  brightness ;  (as  applied  to  moral  condi- 
tions) unsullied  purity ;  innocence.     [06.S.] 

Nor  your  unquestioned  integrity 

Snail  e'er  be  sullied  with  one  taint  or  spot 

That  may  take  from  your  innocence  and  candor,  Massinger, 

2.  A  disposition  to  treat  subjects  with  fairness ;  free- 
dom from  prejudice  or  disguise ;  frankness ;  sincerity. 

Attribute  superior  sagacity  and  candor  to  those  who  held  that 
side  of  the  question.  Whewell. 

Can'droy  (kSn'droi),  n.  A  machine  for  Bpreading 
out  cotton  cloths  to  prepare  them  for  printing. 

Can'dy  (kSn'dJ),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Candied  (-dTd)'; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Candying.]  [F.  candir  (cf.  It.  candire, 
Sp.  aziicar  cande  or  candi),  fr.  Ar.  &  Pers.  gand,  fr.  Skr. 
khanda  piece,  sugar  in  pieces  or  lumps,  fr.  khaijd,  kha4, 
to  break.]  1.  To  conserve  or  boil  in  sugar ;  as,  to  candy 
fruits ;  to  candy  ginger. 

2.  To  make  sugar  erystals  of  or  in ;  to  form  into  a 
mass  resembling  candy  ;  as,  to  candy  sirup. 

3.  To  incrust  with  sugar  or  with  candy,  or  with  that 
which  resembles  sug.ar  or  candy. 

Those  frosts  that  winter  brings 
Wllich  candy  every  green.  Drayton. 
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Can'dy  (kSn'dy),  v.  i.  l.  To  have  sugar  crystals  form 
in  or  on;  as,  fruits  preserved  in  sugar  candy  after  a 
time. 

2.  To  be  formed  into  candy ;  to  solidify  in  a  caudylike 
form  or  mass. 

Can'fly,  n.  [F.  candi.  See  Candy,  v.  t.'\  A  more  or 
less  solid  article  of  confectionery  made  by  boiling  sugar 
or  molasses  to  the  desired  consistency,  and  then  crystal- 
lizing, molding,  or  working  it  into  the  required  shape.  It 
is  often  flavored  or  colored,  and  sometimes  contains  fruit, 
nuts,  etc. 

II  Can'dy,  n.  [Mahratta  khandi,  Tamil  kandi.l  A 
weight,  at  Madras  500  pounds,  at  Bombay  DGO  pounds. 

Can'dy-tUlt'  (-tiift'),  m.  (Bot.)  An  annual  plant  of 
the  genus  Iberis,  cultivated  in  gardens.  The  name  was 
originally  given  to  the  I.  umbellata,  first  discovered  in 
the  island  of  Candia. 

Cane  (kan),  n.  [OE.  cane,  canne,  OF.  cane,  F.  canne, 
L.  canna,  f  r.  Gr.  Kawa,  Kavyr) ;  prob.  of  Semitic  origin  ; 
cf.  Heb.  qaneh  reed.    Cf.  Canister,  Canon,  1st  Cannon.] 

1.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  name  given  to  several  peculiar  palms, 
species  of  Calamus  and  Dxmonorops,  having  very  long, 
smooth  flexible  stems,  commonly  called  rattans,  ifi)  Any 
plant  with  long,  hard,  elastic  stems,  as  reeds  and  bam- 
boos of  many  kinds ;  also,  the  sugar  cane,  (c)  Stems  of 
other  plants  are  sometimes  called  canes ;  as,  the  canes  of 
a  raspberry. 

Like  light  canes,  that  first  rise  big  and  brave.    B.  Jonson. 
I^^  In  the  Southern  United  States  great  cane  is  the 
Arundinaria  macrosperma,  and  small  cane  is  A.  tecta. 

2.  A  walking  stick ;  a  staff ;  —  so  called  because  orig- 
inally made  of  one  of  the  species  of  cane. 

Stir  the  fire  with  your  master's  cane.  Swift. 

3.  A  lance  or  dart  made  of  cane.    [iJ.] 

Judgelike  thou  sitt'st,  to  praise  or  to  arraign 

The  flying  skirmish  of  the  darted  cane.  Dryden. 

4.  A  local  European  measure  of  length.    See  Canka. 
Cane  borer  (Zool.),  a  beetle  (Oberea  bimaculnta)  which, 

in  the  larval  state,  bores  into  the  pith  and  destroys  the 
canes  or  stalks  of  the  raspberry,  blackberry,  etc.  —  Cane 
mill,  a  mill  for  finding  sugar  canes,  for  the  manufacture 
of  sugar.  —  Cane  trash,  the  crushed  stalks  and  other  refuse 
of  sugar  cane,  used  for  fuel,  etc. 

Cane  (kan),  v.  t.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Caned  (kand) ; p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Canikq.]     1.  To  beat  with  a  cane.     Macaulay. 

2.  To  make  or  furnish  with  cane  or  rattan ;  as,  to  cane 
chairs. 

Caneljrake'  (-brak'),  n.   A  thicket  of  canes.  Ellicott. 

Caned  (kand),  a.  [Cf.  L.  canus  white.]  Pilled  with 
white  flakes ;  mothery ;  —  said  of  vinegar  when  contain- 
ing mother.     [Prov.  Eng.']  HalliweH. 

II  Ca-nel'Ia  (ka-ngl'Ia),  n.  [LL.  (OE.  canel,  canelle, 
cinnamon,  fr.  F.  cannelle),  dim.  of  L.  canna  a  reed. 
Canella  is  so  called  from  the  shape  of  the  rolls  of  pre- 
pared bark.  See  Cane.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  of  the 
order  Canellaceas,  growing  in  the  West  Indies. 

m^^  The  principal  species  is  Canella  alba,  and  its  bark 
is  a  spice  and  drug  exported  under  the  names  of  wild 
cinnamon  and  while  wood  bark. 

Ca-nes'cent  (ka-nSs'sent),  a.  [L.  canescens,  p.  pr.  of 
canescere,  v.  inchoative  of  canere  to  be  white.]  Growing 
white,  or  assuming  a  color  approaching  to  white. 

Can'  hook'  (kan'  hSok').  A  device  consisting  of  a 
short  rope  with  flat  hooks  at  each  end,  for  hoisting  casks 
or  barrels  by  the  ends  of  the  staves. 

II  Ca-nic'U-la  (ka-ntk'ii-la),  71.  [L.  canicula,  lit.,  a  lit- 
tle dog,  a  dim.  of  canis  dog :  cf.  F.  canicule.'\  (Astron.) 
The  Dog  Star ;  Sirius. 

Ca-nio'U-lar  (ka-ntk'u-ler),  a.  [L.  canicularis :  cf.  F. 
caniculaire.']  Pertaining  to,  or  measured  by,  the  rising 
of  the  Dog  Star. 

Canicular  days,  the  dog  days.  See  Dog  days.  —  Canlcnlar 
year,  the  Egyptian  year,  computed  from  one  heliacal  ris- 
ing of  the  Dog  Star  to  another. 

Can'1-CUle  (kSnt-kiil),  n.    Canicula.  Addison. 

Ca-nl'nal  (ka-ni'nal),  a.    See  Canine,  a. 

Ca-nlne'  (ka-nin'),  a.  [L.  caninus,  fr.  canis  dog :  cf. 
P.  canin.  See  Hound.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
family  Canidx,  or  dogs  and  wolves ;  having  the  nature 
or  qualities  of  a  dog ;  like  that  or  those  of  a  dog. 

2.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pointed  tooth  on 
each  side  of  the  incisors. 

Canine  appetite,  a  morbidly  voracious  appetite ;  bulimia. 
—  Canine  letter,  the  letter  r.  See  R.  —  Canine  madness, 
hydrophobia.  —  Canine  tooth,  a  tooth  situated  between  the 
incisor  and  bicuspid  teeth,  so  called  because  well  devel- 
oped in  dogs ;  usually,  the  third  tooth  from  the  front  on 
each  side  of  each  jaw ;  an  eyetooth,  or  the  corresponding 
tooth  in  the  lower  jaw. 

Ca-nine',  n.    (Anat.)  A  canine  tooth. 

llCa'nis  (ka'ms),  n.  ;  pi.  Canes  (-nez).  [L.,  a  dog.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  carnivorous  mammals,  of  the  family 
Canidse,  including  the  dogs  and  wolves. 

II  Canis  major  JXi.,  larger  dog],  a  constellation  to  the 
southeast  of  Orion,  containing  Sirius  or  the  Dog  Star.  — 
II  Canis  minor  [L.,  smaller  dog],  a  constellation  to  the  east 
of  Orion,  containing  Prooyon,  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. 

Can'is-ter  (kan'Ts-ter),  n.  [L.  canisti-um 
a  basket  woven  from  reeds,  Gr.  Kavaarpov,  f r. 
Kcivri,  Koivva,  reed  :  cf.  F.  canislre.  See 
Cane,  and  cf.  Canasteb.]  1.  A  small  bas- 
ket of  rushes,  reeds,  or  willow  twigs,  etc. 
1  2.  A  small  box  or  case  for  holding  tea, 
coffee,  etc. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  kind  of  case  shot  for  can- 
non, in  which  a  number  of  lead  or  iron  Canister  (.Mil.), 
balls  in  layers  are  inclosed  in  a  case  with  part  of  case 
fitting  the  gun ;  —  caUed  also  canister  broken  away,  to 

.    ,  °  ^       '  sliow  contents. 

CanlEer  (kan'ker),  n.  [OE.  canker,  canere,  AS.  can- 
cer (akin  to  D.  kanker,  OHG.  chanchar),  fr.  L.  cancer  a 
cancer ;  or  if  a  native  word,  cf.  Gr.  yoyypos  excrescence 


on  'rees,  yayypatva  gangrene.     Cf.  also  OF.  canere,  F. 
chancre,  ii.  L.  cancer.    See  Cancek,  and  cf.  Chancre.] 

1.  A  corroding  or  sloughing  ulcer ;  esp.  a  spreading 
gangrenous  ulcer  or  collection  of  ulcers  in  or  about  the 
mouth  ;  —  called  also  water  canker,  canker  of  the  mouth, 
and  noma. 

2.  Anything  which  corrodes,  corrupts,  or  destroys. 

The  cankers  of  envy  and  faction.  Temple. 

3.  {Hart.)  A  disease  incident  to  trees,  causing  the  bark 
to  rot  and  fall  off. 

4.  (Far.)  An  obstinate  and  often  incurable  disease  of 
a  horse's  foot,  characterized  by  separation  of  the  homy 
portion  and  the  development  of  fungoid  growths ;  —  usu- 
ally resulting  from  neglected  thrush. 

5.  A  kind  of  wild,  worthless  rose ;  the  dog-rose. 

To  out  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose, 

And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke.      Shak. 

Black  canker.    See  under  Black. 

Canlfer  (kan'ker),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cankeeed 
(-kerd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cankering.]  1.  To  affect  as  a 
canker  ;  to  eat  away  ;  to  corrode ;  to  consume. 

No  lapse  of  moons  can  canker  Love.       Tennyson. 

2.  To  infect  or  pollute  ;  to  corrupt.  Addison. 

A  tithe  purloined  cankers  the  whole  estate.    Herbert. 

Canlser,  v.  i.  l.  To  waste  away,  grow  rusty,  or  be 
oxidized,  as  a  mineral.     [Obs."] 

Silvering  will  sully  and  canker  more  than  gilding.    Bacon. 

2.  To  be  or  become  diseased,  or  as  if  diseased,  with 
canker ;  to  grow  corrupt ;  to  become  venomous. 

Deceit  and  cankered  malice.  Dryden. 

As  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers.  Shak. 

Canlier-bit'  (kSn'ker-blt'),  a.  Eaten  out  by  canker, 
or  as  by  canker.     [Obs."]  Shak. 

Can'ker  bloom'  (bloom').  The  bloom  or  blossom  of 
the  wild  rose  or  dog-rose.  Shak. 

Can'ker  blos'som  (blSs'siim).  That  which  blasts  a 
blossom  as  a  canker  does.     [Obs.'] 

O  me  I  you  juggler  I  you  canker  blossom  ! 

You  thief  ot  Love  1  Shak. 

Gan'kered  (-kerd),  a.  1.  Affected  with  canker ;  as, 
a  cankered  mouth. 

2.  Affected  mentally  or  morally  as  with  canker ;  sore ; 
envenomed  ;  malignant ;  fretful ;  ill-natured.  "  A  can- 
kered grandam's  will."  Shak. 

Can'kered-ly,  adv.    Fretfully  ;  spitefully. 

Can'ker  fly'  (kSn'ker  fii').    A  fly  that  preys  on  fruit. 

Can'ker-ous  (-iis),  a.  Affecting  like  a  canker.   "  Can- 
kerous shackles."  Thomson. 
Misdeem  it  not  a  cankerous  change.    Wordsworth. 

Can'ker  rash'  (rSsh').  (Med.)  A  form  of  scarlet 
fever  characterized  by  ulcerated  or  putrid  sore  throat. 

Can'ker-worm'  (-wflrm'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  larva  of 
two  species  of  geometrid 
moths  which  are  very  in- 
jurious to  fruit  and  shade 
trees  by  eating,  and  often 
entirely  destroying,  the 
foliage.  Other  similar  lar- 
vae are  also  called  canker- 
worms. 

d^"  The  autumnal  spe- 
cies (Anisopteryx  pometa- 
ria)  becomes  adult  late  in  „     ,  ,  .   ■      . 

autumn  (after  frosts)  and  Cankerworm  (.4HMo/,?erT/.r  pomc- 
in  winter.  The  spring  spe-  ^"°  ■  °  Adul  male  moth  ,  b 
cies  (A.  vernatn)  remains  f  °"''  ^f^^^"  '  "  ^"P* '  '^ 
in  the  ground  through  the  ^''"''-  '-^' 
winter,  and  matures  in  early  spring.  Both  have  winged 
males  and  wuigless  females.  The  larvae  are  similar  in  ap- 
pearance and  habits,  and  belong  to  the  family  of  measur- 
ing worms  or  spanworms.  These  larvae  hatch  from  the 
eggs  when  the  leaves  begin  to  expand  in  spring. 

Can'ker-y  (-f),  a.    1.  Like  a  canker ;  full  of  canker. 

2.  Surly ;  sore  ;  malignant. 

II  Can'na  (kan'na),  n.  [It.]  A  measure  of  length  in 
Italy,  varying  from  six  to  seven  feet.     See  Cane,  4. 

II  Can'na  (kSn'na),  m.  [L.,  a  reed.  See  Cane.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  tropical  plants,  with  large  leaves  and  often 
with  showy  flowers.  The  Indian  shot  (C.  Indica)  is 
found  in  gardens  of  the  northern  United  States. 

Can'na-bene  (-ben),  n.  [From  Cannabis.]  (Chem.) 
A  colorless  oil  obtained  from  hemp  by  distillation,  and 
possessing  its  intoxicating  properties. 

Can'na-bln  (-bin),  n.  (Chem.)  A  poisonous  resin  ex- 
tracted from  hemp  (Cannabis  saliva,  variety  Indica). 
The  narcotic  effects  of  hasheesh  are  due  to  this  resin. 

Can'na-bine  (-bin),  a.  [L.  cannabinus.']  Pertaining 
to  hemp ;  hempen.    [-R.]  Bailey. 

II  Can'na-bis  (-bis),  n.  [L.,  hemp.  See  Canvas.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  a  single  species  belonging  to  the  order 
Urticacese;  hemp. 

Cannabis  Indica  (Tn'dT-ka),  the  Indian  hemp,  a  powerful 
narcotic,  now  considered  a  variety  of  the  common  hemp. 

Can'nel  coal'  (kan'nel  kol').  [Corrupt,  fr.  candle 
coal.']  A  kind  of  mineral  coal  of  a  black  color,  suflScient- 
ly  hard  and  solid  to  be  cut  and  polished.  It  bums  read- 
ily, with  a  clear,  yellow  flame,  and  on  this  account  has 
been  used  as  a  substitute  for  candles. 

Can'ner-y  (kan'ner-y),  n.  A  place  where  the  business 
of  canning  fruit,  meat,  etc.,  is  carried  on.     [U.  S.] 

Can'ni-bal  (kSn'nT-bal),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cannibale.  Co- 
lumbus, in  a  letter  to  the  Spanish  monarchs  written  in 
Oct.,  1498,  mentions  that  the  people  of  Hayti  lived  in 
great  fear  of  the  Caribales  (equivalent  to  E.  Caribbees), 
the  inhabitants  of  the  smaller  Antilles ;  which  form  of 
the  name  was  afterward  changed  into  NL.  Canibales, 
in  order  to  express  more  forcibly  their  character  by  a 
word  intelligible  through  a  Latin  root,  "  propter  rabiem 
caninam  anthropophagorum  gentis."  The  Caribbees  call 
themselves,  in  their  own  language,  Calinago,  Carinago, 
Calliponam.,  and,  abbreviated,  Calina,  signifying  a  brave, 
from  which  Columbus  formed  his  Caribales.]    A  human 


being  that  eats  human  flesh;  hence,  any  animal  that 
devours  its  own  kind.  Darwin. 

Can'ni-bal  (kan'nT-bal),  a.  Relating  to  cannibals  or 
cannibalism.     "  Cannibal  terror."  Burke. 

Can'nl-bal-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cannibalisme.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  eating  human  flesh  by  mankind. 
Hence  :  Murderous  cruelty  ;  barbarity.  Burke. 

Can'nl-bal-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  cannibal. 
"  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given."  Shak. 

Can'ni-kin  (-kin),  n.  [Can  +  -kin.]  A  small  can  or 
drinking  vessel. 

Can'ni-ly,  adv.  In  a  canny  manner.  [N.  of  Eng.  & 
Scot.] 

Can'nl-ness,  n.  Caution  ;  crafty  management.  [N. 
of  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Can'non  (kan'ntin),  n. ;  pi.  Cannons  (-nilnz),  collect- 
ively Cannon.  [F.  canon,  fr.  L.  canna  reed,  pipe,  tube. 
See  Cane.]  1.  A  great  gun ;  a  piece  of  ordnance  or  artil- 
lery; a  firearm  ...a—-. 
for  discharging   '  ' 

heavy  shot  with 
great  force. 

(I^°°'  Cannons 
are  made  of  va- 

ll°"il„'!J''*?fi4='  Muzzle -loading  Cannon.  A  Formerly 
as  iron,  brass,  ^^^i^^  Cascabel ;  B  First  Eeenforce  ;  C 
b  r  0  n  z  e,  and  Second  Reenforce  ;  £>  Chase  ;  E  Swell  of 
steel,  and  of  va-  Muzzle  ;  F  Trunnion  ;  O  Einibase  ;  a 
nous  sizes  and  Base  ring  -,  b  Base  ot  Breech  ;  c  Cascabel  j 
shapes  with  re-  d  Muzzle  ;  e  Chamber ;  ed  Bore, 
spect  to  the  spe- 
cial service  for  which  they  are  intended,  as  siege,  sea- 
coast,  naval,  field,  or  mountain,  guns.  They  always  ap- 
proach more  or  less  nearly  to  a  cylindrical  form,  being 
usually  thicker  toward  the  breeoh  than  at  the  muzzle. 
Formerly  they  were  cast  hollow,  afterwards  they  were 
cast  solid,  and  bored  out.  The  cannon  now  most  in 
use  for  the  armament  of  war  vessels  and  for  seacoast 
defense  consists  of  a  forged  steel  tube  reinforced  with 
massive  steel  rings  shrunk  upon  it.  Howitzers  and  mor- 
tars are  sometimes  called  cannon.    See  Gun. 

2.  (Mech.)  A  hollow  cylindrical  piece  carried  by  a  re- 
volving shaft,  on  which  it  may,  however,  revolve  inde- 
pendently. 

3.  (Printing)  A  kind  of  type.    See  Canon. 

Cannon  ball,  strictly,  a  round  solid  missile  ot  stone  or 
iron  made  to  be  fired  from  a  cannon,  but  now  often 
applied  to  a  missile  of  any  shape,  whether  solid  or  hol- 
low, made  for  cannon.  Elongated  and  cylindrical  missiles 
are  sometimes  called  bolts :  hollow  ones  charged  with 
explosives  are  properly  called  shells.  —  Cannon  bullet,  a 
cannon  ball.  {Obs.]  —  Cannon  cracker,  a  fire  cracker  of 
large  size.  —  Cannon  lock,  a  device  for  firing  a  cannon  by 
a  percussion  primer.  —  Cannon  metal.  See  Gun  metal.  — 
Cannon  pinion,  the  pinion  on  the  minute  hand  arbor  of  a 
watch  or  clock,  which  drives  the  hand  but  permits  it  to 
be  moved  in  setting.  —  Cannon  proof,  impenetrable  by 
cannon  baUs.  —  Cannon  shot,  (a)  A  cannon  ball,  (i)  The 
range  of  a  cannon. 

Can'non,  n.  &  v.     (Billiards)  See  Cabom.     [Eng.] 

Can'non-ade'  (kSn'niin-ad'),  n.  [F.  canonnade;  cf. 
It.  cannonata.]  X.  The  act  of  discharging  cannon  and 
throwing  balls,  shells,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
an  army,  or  battering  a  town,  ship,  or  fort ;  —  usually, 
an  alrtack  of  some  continuance. 

A  furious  cannonade  was  kept  up  from  the  whole  circle  of 
batteries  on  the  devoted  town.  Vrescott. 

2.  Fig. :  A  loud  noise  like  a  cannonade ;  a  booming. 

Blue  Walden  rolls  its  cannonade.  Emerson. 

Can'non-ade',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cannonaded  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cannonading.]  To  attack  with  heavy  artil- 
lery ;  to  batter  with  cannon  shot. 

Can'non-ade',  v.  i.  To  discharge  cannon ;  as,  the 
army  cannonaded  all  day. 

Can'non  bone'  (bon').    (Anal.)  See  Canon  bone. 

Can'noned  (-ntind),  a.  Furnished  with  cannon.  [Po- 
etic]    "Gibraltar's  canKoned  steep."  M.Arnold. 

Can'non-eer' )  (-ntin-er'),  n.  [F.  canonnier.]    A  man 

Can'non-ier'  )      who  manages,  or  fires,  cannon. 

Can'non-eer'ing,  n.    The  use  of  cannon.  Burke. 

Can'non-ry  (-ry),  n.    Cannon,  collectively ;  artillery. 

The  ringing  of  bells  and  roaring  of  cannonry  proclaimed  his 
course  through  the  country.  W.  Irving. 

Can'not  (kSn'nSt).  [Care  to  be  able  -)-  not.]  Am,  is, 
or  are,  not  able ;  —  written  either  as  one  word  or  two. 

Can'nu-la  (kSn'nii-la),  n.  [L.  cannula  a  small  reed, 
dim.  of  canna  a  reed,  tube.]  (Surg.)  A  small  tube  of 
metal,  wood,  or  India  rubber,  used  for  various  purposes, 
esp.  for  injecting  or  withdrawing  fluids.  It  is  usually 
associated  with  a  trocar.     [Written  also  canula.] 

Can'nu-lar  (kSn'nii-ler),  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
tube  ;  tubular.     [Written  also  canular.] 

Can'nu-la'ted  (-la'ted),  a.  HoUow  ;  affording  a  passage 
through  its  interior  length  for  wire,  thread,  etc.  ;  as,  a 
cannulated  (suture)  needle.     [Written  also  canulated.] 

Can'ny,  Can'nie  (-ny),  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  kainn  skilled, 
learned,  or  E.  conny.  Cf.  Bj:en.]  [North  of  Eng.  & 
Scot.]     1.  Artful;  cunning;  shrewd;  wary. 

2.  Skillful ;  knowing  ;  capable.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  Cautious  ;  prudent ;  safe.  Ramsay. 

4.  Having  pleasing  or  useful  qualities ;  gentle.   Burns. 

5.  Reputed  to  have  magical  powers.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
No  canny,  not  safe  ;  not  fortunate ;  unpropitious.  [Scot.\ 
Ca-noe'  (ka-noo'),  n. ;  pi.  Canoes  (-nobz').     [Sp.  ca- 

noa,  fr.  Caribbean  canaoa.]  1.  A  boat  used  by  rude  na- 
tions, formed  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  excavated,  by  cut- 
ting or  burning,  into  a  suitable  shape.  It  is  propelled  by 
a  paddle  or  paddles,  or  sometimes  by  sails,  and  has  no 
rudder. 

Others  devised 
the  boat  of  one 
tree,  called  the  ca- 
noe. Raleigh. 

2.  A  boat  made 


Indian  Canoe. 


of  bark  or  skins,  used  by  savages. 

A  birch  canoe,  with  paddles,  rising,  falling,  on  the  water. 

Longifellovi 
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3.  A  light  pleasure  boat,  especially  designed  for  use 
by  one  who  goes  alone  upon  long  excursions,  including 
portages.  It  is  propelled  by  a  paddle,  or  by  a  small  sail 
attacked  to  a  temporary  mast. 

Ca-noe'  (ka-noo'),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Cauoed  (-nood') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Canoeino  (-noo'ing).]  To  manage  a 
canoe,  or  voyage  in  a  canoe. 

Ca-noe'lng,  n.     The  act  or  art  of  using  a  canoe. 

Ca-noe'Ist  (ka-noo'ist),  n.     A  canoeman. 

Ca-noe'man  (ka-noo'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Cahoemen  (-men). 
One  who  uses  a  canoe ;  one  who  travels  in  a  canoe. 

Cabins  and  clearings  greeted  the  eye  of  the  passing  canoeman. 

Parhnan. 

Can'on  (kSn'On),  n.  [OE.  canon,  canoun,  AS.  canon 
rule  (of.  F.  canon,  LL.  canon,  and,  for  sense  7,  F.  cha- 
noine,  LL.  canonicus),  f r.  L.  canon  a  measuring  line,  rule, 
model,  fr.  Gr.  Kavdv  rule,  rod,  fr.  xanj,  xavvr),  reed.  See 
Came,  and  cf.  Canonical.]    1.  A  law  or  rule. 

Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fixed 

His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter.  Shak. 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  law,  or  rule  of  doctrine  or  discipline,  en- 
acted by  a  council  and  confirmed  by  the  pope  or  the  sov- 
ereign ;  a  decision,  regulation,  code,  or  constitution  made 
by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Various  canons  which  were  made  in  councils  held  in  the  sec- 
ond century.  Book: 

3.  The  collection  of  books  received  as  genuine  Holy 
Scriptures,  called  the  sacred  canon,  or  general  rule  of 
moral  and  religious  duty,  given  by  inspiration ;  the  Bible ; 
also,  any  one  of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  See  Canonical 
books,  under  Canonical,  a. 

4.  In  monasteries,  a  book  containing  the  rules  of  a  re- 
ligious order. 

6  A  catalogue  of  saints  acknowledged  and  canonized 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

6.  A  member  of  a  cathedral  chapter ;  a  person  who 
possesses  a  prebend  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church. 

7.  (Mus.)  A  musical  composition  in  which  the  voices 
begin  one  after  another,  at  regular  intervals,  successively 
taking  up  the  same  subject.  It  either  winds  up  with  a 
coda  (tailpiece),  or,  as  each  voice  finishes,  commences 
anew,  thus  forming  a  perpetual  fugue  or  round.  It  is 
the  strictest  form  of  imitation.     See  Imitation. 

8.  (Print.)  The  largest  size  of  type  having  a  specific 
name ; —  so  called  from  having  been  used 
for  printing  the  canons  of  the  church, 

9.  The  part  of  a  bell  by  which  it  is 
Buspended ;  — called  also  ear  and  shank. 
[See  Hhisl.  of  Bell.]  Knight. 

10.  (Billiards)  See  Caeom. 

Apostolical  canons.  See  under  Apostolical.  —  AuguB- 
tinlan  canons,  Black  canons.  See  under  Adgustinian.  — 
Canon  capitular,  Canon  residentiary,  a  resident  member  of  a 
cathedral  chapter  (during  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  year). 

—  Canon  law.  See  under  Law.  —  Canon  of  the  Mass  (E.  C. 
Ch.),  that  part  of  the  mass,  following  the  Sanctus,  which 
never  changes. — Honorary  canon,  a  canon  who  neither 
lived  in  a  monastery,  nor  kept  the  canonical  hours.  — 
Minor  canon  ( Ch.  of  Eng.),  one  who  has  been  admitted  to 
a  chapter,  but  has  not  yet  received  a  prebend.  —  Regular 
canon  (R.  C.  Ch.),  one  who  lived  in  a  conventual  commu- 
nity and  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Austin  ;  a  Black  canon. 

—  Secular  canon,  Lay  canon  (R.  C.  Ch.),  one  who  did  not 
live  in  a  monastery,  but  kept  the  hours. 

II  Ca-non'  (ka-ny6n' ;  anglicized  kSn'yiin),  n.  [Sp.,  a 
tube  or  hollow,  fr.  caria  reed,  fr.  L.  canna.  See  Cane.] 
A  deep  gorge,  ravine,  or  gulch,  between  high  and  steep 
banks,  worn  by  water  courses.   [Mexico  &  Western  XJ.  <?.] 

Can'on  bit'  (kan'un  btf ).  [P.  canon,  fr.  L.  canon  a 
rule.]  That  part  of  a  bit  which  is  put  in  a  horse's  mouth. 

Can'on  bone'  (bon').  [F.  canon,  fr.  L.  canon  a  rule. 
See  Canon.]  (Anat.)  The  shank  bone,  or  great  bone 
above  the  fetlock,  in  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  the  horse 
and  allied  animals,  corresponding  to  the  middle  metacar- 
pal or  metatarsal  bone  of  most  mammals.    See  Horse. 

Can'on-ess  (k5n'un-gs),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  canonissa.'l  A 
woman  who  holds  a  canonry  in  a  conventual  chapter. 

Regular  canoness,  one  bound  by  the  vow  of  poverty,  and 
observing  a  strict  rule  of  life.  —  Secular  canoness,  one  al- 
lowed to  hold  private  property,  and  bound  only  by  vows 
of  chastity  and  obedience  so  long  as  she  chose  to  remain 
in  the  chapter. 

Ca-non'ic  (ka^non'Tk), )  a.     [L.  canonicus,  LL.  cano- 
Ca-non'lc-al  (-i-kal),    )     nicalis,  ii.  Jj.  canon  :  ct.  W. 
eanonique.    See  Canon.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  canon ; 
established  by,  or  according  to,  a  canon  or  canons.   "  The 
oath  of  canonical  obedience."  Hallam. 

Canonical  books,  or  Canonical  Scrlptares,  those  books 
which  are  declared  by  the  canons  of  the  church  to  be  of 
divine  inspiration;  —  called  collectively  ?Ae  canon.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  holds  as  canonical  several  books 
which  Protestants  reject  as  apocryphal.  —  Canonical  epis- 
tles, an  appellation  given  to  the  epistles  called  also  gen- 
eral or  catholic.  See  Catholic  epistles,  under  Catholic. 
"7  Canonical  form  {Math.),  the  simplest  or  most  symmet- 
rical form  to  which  all  functions  of  the  same  class  can  be 
reduced  without  loss  of  generality.  —  Canonical  hoars,  cer- 
tain stated  times  of  the  day,  fixed  by  ecclesiastical  laws, 
and  appropriated  to  the  offices  of  prayer  and  devotion ; 
also,  certam  portions  of  the  Breviary,  to  be  used  at  stated 
hours  of  the  day.  In  England,  this  name  is  also  given 
to  the  hours  from  8  A.  M.  to  3  p.  M.  (formerly  8  A.  M.  to 
12  M.)  before  and  after  which  marriage  can  not  be  le- 
gally performed  in  any  parish  church.—  Canonical  letters, 
letters  of  several  kinds,  formerly  given  by  a  bishop  to 
traveling  clergymen  or  laymen,  to  show  that  they  were 
entitled  to  receive  the  communion,  and  to  distinguish 
them  from  heretics.  —  Canonical  life,  the  method  or  rule  of 
living  prescribed  by  the  ancient  clergy  who  lived  in  com- 
munity ;  a  course  of  living  prescribed  for  the  clergy,  less 
rigid  than  the  monastic,  and  more  restrained  than  the 
secular.  —  CJanonical  obedience,  submission  to  the  canons  of 
a  church,  especially  the  submission  of  the  inferior  clergy 
to  their  bishops,  and  of  other  religious  orders  to  their 
superiors.  —  Canonical  punishments,  such  as  the  church 
may  inflict,  as  excommunication,  degradation,  penance, 
etc.—  Canonical  sins  (Anc.  Church),  those  for  wliich  capital 


punishment  or  public  penance  decreed  by  the  canon  was 
mflicted,  as  idolatry,  murder,  adultery,  heresy. 

Ca-non'lc-al-ly  (ka-n5n'i-kal-ly),  adv.  In  a  canonical 
manner  ;  according  to  the  canons. 

Ga-non'lc-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  canon- 
ical ;  canonicity.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Ca-non'lc-als  (-T-kalz),  n.  pi.  The  dress  prescribed 
by  canon  to  be  worn  by  a  clergyman  when  officiating, 
Sometimes,  any  distinctive  professional  dress. 

Full  canonicals,  the  complete  costume  of  an  Sofficiating 
clergyman  or  ecclesiastic. 

Ca-non'1-cate  (-T-kat),  n.  [LL.  canonicatus  canonical: 
cf.  F.  canonical.']    The  office  of  a  canon ;  a  canonry. 

Can'on-lc'1-ty  (kSn'iin-Ts'I-tJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  canoniciti.'\ 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  canonical ;  agreement  with 
the  canon. 

Can'on-lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  caneniste."]  A  professor  of  canon 
law  ;  one  skilled  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  eccle- 
siastical law.  South. 

Can'on-ls'tic  (-Ts'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  can- 
onist.    "This  canenwrtc  exposition."  Milton. 

Can'on-i-za'tlon  (-I-za'shun),  n.     [F.  canonisation.'] 

1.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  The  final  process  or  decree  (following 
beatification)  by  which  the  name  of  a  deceased  person  is 
placed  in  the  catalogue  (canon)  of  saints  and  commended 
to  perpetual  veneration  and  invocation. 

Canonization  of  saints  was  not  known  to  the  Christian  church 
till  toward  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.  Hook. 

2.  The  state  of  being  canonized  or  sainted. 
Can'on-lze  (kSn'un-iz),  v.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Canonized 

(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Canonizino.]  [F.  canoniser  or 
LL.  canonizare,  fr.  L.  canon.  See  Canon.]  1.  (Eccl.) 
To  declare  (a  deceased  person)  a  saint ;  to  put  in  the  cat- 
alogue of  saints ;  as,  Thomas  a  Becket  was  canonized. 

2.  To  glorify ;  to  exalt  to  the  highest  honor. 

Fame  in  time  to  come  canonize  us.  Shak. 

3.  To  rate  as  inspired ;  to  include  in  the  canon.     [i2.] 
Can'on-ry  (kSn'un-ry),  n.  pi.  Canonries  (-rtz).     A 

benefice  or  prebend  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  church  ; 
a  right  to  a  place  in  chapter  and  to  a  portion  of  its  rev- 
enues ;  the  dignity  or  emoluments  of  a  canon. 

Can'on-shlp,  n.    Canonry. 

Ca-nop'ic  (ka-n5p'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Oanopus 
in  Egypt ;  as,  the  Canopic  vases,  used  in  embalming. 

II  Ca-nc/pus  (ka-nypiis),  n.  [L.  Canopus,  fr.  Gr. 
Kdi/uiros  a  town  of  Egypt.]  (Astron.)  A  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  southern  constellation  Argo. 

Can'o-py  (k5n'4-p3^),  «•  /  pl-  Canopies  (-pTz).  [OE. 
canapie,  F.  canape  sofa,  OF.  eonopee, 
conopeu,  conopieu,  canopy,  vail,  pa- 
vilion (cf.  It.  canape  canopy,  sofa), 
LL.  conopeum  a  bed  with  mosquito 
curtains,  fr.  Gr.  Ktavame'LOv,  fr.  Kiivioxf) 
gnat ;  kui/os  cone  -|-  uitp  face.  See 
Cone,  and  Optic]  1.  A  covering 
fixed  over  a  bed,  dais,  or  the  like, 
or  carried  on  poles  over  an  exalted 
personage  or  a  sacred  object,  etc., 
chiefly  as  a  mark  of  honor.  "  Gold- 
en canopies  and  beds  of  state." 

Dryden. 

2.  (Arch.)  (a)  An  ornamental  pro- 
jection, over  a  door,  window,  niche, 
etc.  (6)  Also,  a  rooflike  covering, 
supported  on  pillars  over  an  altar,  a 
statue,  a  foimtain,  etc. 

Can'o-py,  V.  i.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Can- 
opied (-pid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Canopying.]  To  cover 
with,  or  as  with,  a  canopy.  "  A  bank  with  ivy  can- 
opied." Milton. 

Ca-no'rous  (ka-no'rus),   a.    [L.  canorus,  from  canor 

melody,  fr.  canere  to  sing.]  Melodious ;  musical.    "  Birds 

that  are  most  canorous."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

A  long,  loud,  and  canorous  peal  of  laughter.    De  Quincey. 

Ca-no'rous-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  musical. 
He  chooses  his  language  for  its  rich  canorousness.    Lowell. 

Can'StIck'  (kau'stlk'),  n.   Candlestick.   [Obs.]  Shak. 

Cant  (kant),  n.  [OF.,  edge,  angle,  prob.  from  L. 
canthus  the  iron  ring  round  a  carriage  wheel,  a  wheel, 
Gr.  KavBo^  the  comer  of  the  eye,  the  felly  of  a  wheel ;  cf . 
W.  cant  the  strake  or  tire  of  a  wheel.  Cf.  Canthds, 
Canton,  Cantle.]     1.  A  corner;  angle;  niche.     [Obs.] 

The  first  and  principal  person  in  the  temple  was  Irene,  or 
Peace  ;  she  "was  placed  aloft  in  a  cant,  B.  Jonson. 

2.  An  outer  or  external  angle. 

3.  An  inclination  from  a  horizontal  or  vertical  line ;  a 
slope  or  bevel ;  a  tilt.  Totten. 

4.  A  sudden  thrust,  push,  kick,  or  other  impulse,  pro- 
ducing a  bias  or  change  of  direction ;  also,  the  bias  or 
turn  so  given  ;  as,  to  give  a  ball  a  cant. 

5.  (Coopering)  A  segment  forming  a  side  piece  in  the 
head  of  a  cask.  Knight. 

6.  (Mech.)  A  segment  of  the  rim  of  a  wooden  cog- 
wheel. Knight. 

7.  (Natit.)  A  piece  of  wood  laid  upon  the  deck  of  a 
vessel  to  support  the  bulkheads. 

Cant  frames,  Cant  timbers  (Naut.),  timbers  at  the  two 
ends  of  a  ship,  rising  obliquely  from  the  keel. 

Cant,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Canted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Canting.]  1.  To  incline ;  to  set  at  an  angle ;  to  tilt  over ; 
to  tip  upon  the  edge  ;  as,  to  cant  a  cask  ;  to  cant  a  ship. 

2.  To  give  a  sudden  turn  or  new  direction  to ;  as,  to 
cant  round  a  stick  of  timber ;  to  cant  a  football. 

3.  To  cut  off  an  angle  from,  as  from  a  square  piece  of 
timber,  or  from  the  head  of  a  bolt. 

Cant,  n.  [Prob.  from  OF.  cant,  F.  chant,  singing,  in 
.allusion  to  the  singing  or  whining  tone  of  voice  used  by 
beggars,  fr.  L.  cantus.  See  Chant.]  1.  An  affected, 
singsong  mode  of  speaking. 

2.  The  idioms  and  peculiarities  of  speech  in  any  sect, 

class,  or  occupation.  Goldsmith. 

The  cant  of  any  profession.  Di-yden. 


One  form  of  Can- 
opy {Arch.). 


3.  The  use  of  religious  phraseology  without  under- 
standing or  sincerity  ;  empty,  solemn  speech,  implying 
what  is  not  felt ;  hypocrisy. 

They  shall  hear  no  cant  from  me.    F.  W.  Robertson, 

4.  Vulgar  jargon ;  slang  ;  the  secret  language  spoken 
by  gipsies,  thieves,  tramps,  or  beggars. 

Cant  (kSnt),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  cant ;  affected ;  vulgar. 

To  introduce  and  multiply  cant  words  is  the  most  ruinous 

corruption  in  any  language.  Swift. 

Cant,  V.  i,  1.  To  speak  in  a  whining  voice,  or  an 
affected,  singsong  tone. 

2.  To  make  whining  pretensions  to  goodness ;  to  talk 
with  an  affectation  of  religion,  philanthropy,  etc. ;  to 
practice  hypocrisy  ;  as,  a  canting  fanatic. 

The  rankest  rogue  that  ever  canted.       Beau.  t(  Fl. 

3.  To  use  pretentious  language,  barbarous  jargon,  or 
technical  terms ;  to  talk  with  an  affectation  of  learning. 

The  doctor  here, 
When  he  discourseth  of  dissection. 
Of  vena  cava  and  of  vena  porta. 
The  meserasum  and  the  mesentericura, 
What  does  he  else  but  cant  t  B.  Jonson. 

That  uncouth,  affected  garb  of  speech,  or  canting  language, 
If  I  may  so  call  it.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Cant,  n.  [Prob.  from  OF.  care?, equiv.  to  L.  quantum; 
cf.  F,  encan,  fr.  L.  ire  quantum,  i.  e., "  for  how  much?  "] 
A  call  for  bidders  at  a  public  sale;  an  auction.  "To  sell 
their  leases  by  can<. "  Swift, 

Cant,  V.  i.  To  sell  by  auction,  or  bid  a  price  at  a  sale 
by  auction.     [Archaic]  Swift. 

Can't  (kant).     A  colloquial  contraction  for  can  not. 

Can'tab  (kan'tSb),  n.  [Abbreviated  from  Cantabrigi- 
an.]    A  Cantabrigian.     [Collog.]  Sir  W,  Scott, 

II  Can-ta'bl-le  (kan-ta'be-lfi),  a.  [It.,  fr.  eantare  to 
sing.]  (Mus.)  In  a  melodious,  flowing  style;  iu  a  sing- 
ing style,  as  opposed  to  bravura,  recilativo,  or  parlando, 

II  Can-ta'bl-le,  n.  (Mus.)  A  piece  or  passage,  whether 
vocal  or  instrumental,  peculiarly  adapted  to  singing  ;  — 
sometimes  called  cantilena. 

Can-ta'brl-an  (kSn-ta'brT-on),  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cantabria  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  Spain. 

Can'ta-brlg'l-an  (kSn'ta-brtj'i-an),  n.  A  native  or 
resident  of  Cambridge ;  esp.  a  student  or  graduate  of  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  England. 

Can'ta-leup  (kSn'ta^loop),  re.    See  Cantaloupe. 

Can'ta-lev'er  (kSn'ta-lSv'er),  re.  [Cant  an  external 
angle  +  lever  a  supporter  of  the  roof  timber  of  a  house.] 
[Written  also  cantaliver  and  cantilever.]  1.  (Arch.)  A 
bracket  to  support  a  balcony,  a  cornice,  or  the  like. 

2.  (Engin.)  A  projecting  beam,  truss,  or  bridge  un- 
supported at  the  outer  end ;  one  which  overhangs. 

Cantalever  bridge,  a  bridge  in  which  the  principle  of  the 
cantalever  is  applied.  It  is  usually  a  trussed  bridge,  com- 
posed of  two  portions  reaching  out  from  opposite  banks, 
and  supported  near  the  middle  of  their  own  length  on 
piers  which  they  overhang,  thus  forming  cantaleyers 
which  meet  over  the  space  to  be  spanned  or  sustain  a 
third  portion,  to  complete  the  connection. 

Can'ta-loupe  (kan'ta-loop),  n.  [F.  cantaloup.  It. 
cantalupo,  so  called  from  the  castle  of  Cantalupo,  in  the 
Marca  d'  Ancona,  in  Italy,  where  they  were  first  grown 
in  Europe,  from  seed  said  to  have  been  imported  from 
Armenia.]  A  muskmelon  of  several  varieties,  having 
when  mature,  a  yellowish  skin,  and  flesh  of  a  reddish 
orange  color.     [Written  also  cantaleup.] 

Oan-tanlier-OUS  (kan-tan'ker-us),  a.  Perverse  ;  con- 
tentious;  ugly;   malicious.      [Colloq.] — Can-tanlcer- 

ous-ly,  adv.  —  Can-tanlzer-ous-ness,  n. 

The  cantankerous  old  maiden  aunt.      Thaxkeray. 
Can'tar  (kSn'tar),  )  n.     [It.  cantaro  (in  sense  1), 

II  Can-ta'ro  (kan-ta'r6), )      Sp.  cantaro  (in  sense  2).] 

1.  A  weight  used  in  southern  Europe  and  the  East  for 
heavy  articles.  It  varies  in  different  localities ;  thus,  at 
Rome  it  is  nearly  75  pounds,  in  Sardinia  nearly  94  pounds, 
in  Cairo  it  is  95  pounds,  in  Syria  about  503  pounds. 

2.  A  liquid  measure  in  Spain,  ranging  from  two  and  a 
half  to  four  gallons.  Simmonds. 

II  Can-ta'ta  (kAn-ta't4;  277),  re.  [It.,  fr.  eantare  to 
sing,  fr.  L.  eantare  intens.  of  canere  to  sing.]  (Mus.)  A 
poem  set  to  music  ;  a  musical  composition  comprising 
choruses,  solos,  interludes,  etc.,  arranged  in  a  somewhat 
dramatic  manner ;  originally,  a  composition  for  a  single 
voice,  consisting  of  both  recitative  and  melody. 

Can-ta'tlon  (kSn-ta'shiSn),  re.  [L.  cantatio.]  A  sing- 
ing.    [Obs.]  Blount. 

Cant'a-tO-ry  (kSnt'a^to-rJ),  a.  Containing  cant  or 
affectation  ;  whining  ;  singing.     [K.] 

II  Can'ta-trl'ce  (kan'ta-tre'cha),  re.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A 
female  professional  singer. 

Cant'ed  (kan'tSd),  a.  [From  2d  Cant.]  1.  Having 
angles ;  as,  a  six  canted  bolt  head  ;  a  canted  window. 

Canted  column  (Arch.),  a  column  polygonal  in  plan. 

2.  Inclined  at  aa  angle  to  something  else ;  tipped ; 
sloping. 

Can-teen'  (kSn-ten'),  n.  [F.  cantine  bottle  case,  can- 
teen (cf.  Sp.  &  It.  cantina  cellar,  bottle  case),  either 
contr.  fr.  It.  canoveltina,  dim.  of  canova  cellar,  or,  more 
likely,  fr.  OF.  cant  corner,  It.  &  Sp.  canto.  See  1st 
Cant.]  (Mil.)  1.  A  vessel  used  by  soldiers  for  carrying 
water,  liquor,  or  other  drink.     [Written  also  cantine.] 

d^"  In  the  English  service  the  canteen  is  made  of 
wood  and  holds  three  pints  ;  in  the  United  States  it  is 
usually  a  tin  fiask. 

2.  The  sutler's  shop  in  a  garrison ;  also,  a  chest  con- 
taining culinary  and  other  vessels  for  officers. 

Can'tel  (kau't'l),  n.    See  Cantle. 

Can'ter  (kSn'ter),  re.  [An  abbreviation  of  Canter- 
bui-ij.  See  Canterbury  gallop,  under  Canterbury.]  1.  A 
moderate  and  easy  gallop  adapted  to  pleasure  riding. 

15^°"  The  canter  is  a  thoroughly  artificial  pace,  .at  first 
extremely  tiring  to  the  horse, , and  geiiorally  only  to  be 
produced  in  liim  by  the  restraint  of  a  powerful  bit,  which 
compels  hiiu  to  tiirow  a  great  part  ot  his  wciglit  on  his 
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haunches.  .  .  .  There  is  so  great  a  variety  in  the  mode 
adopted  by  different  horses  for  performing  the  canter, 
that  no  single  description  will  suffice,  nor  indeed  is  it  easy 
...  to  define  any  one  of  them.  J.  H.  Walsh. 

2.  A  rapid  or  easy  passing  over. 
A  rapid  canter  in  the  Times  over  all  the  topics.     Sir  J.  Stephen. 

Can'ter  (kSn'ter),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Canteeed  (-terd) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cantering.]     To  move  in  a  canter. 

Can'ter,  v.  t.  To  cause,  as  a  horse,  to  go  at  a  canter  ; 
to  ride  (a  horse)  at  a  canter. 

Cant'er,  n.     1.  One  who  cants  or  whines ;  a  beggar. 

2.  One  who  makes  hypocritical  pretensions  to  good- 
ness ;  one  who  uses  canting  language. 

The  days  when  he  was  a  canter  and  a  rebel.    Macaukiy. 

Can'ter-bur-y  (kan'ter-ber-ry),  n.  1.  A  city  in  Eng- 
land, giving  its  name  to  various  articles.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (primate  of  all  Eng- 
land), and  contains  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  to 
which  pilgrimages  were  formerly  made. 

2.  A  stand  with  divisions  in  it  for  holding  music,  loose 
papers,  etc. 

Canterbnry  bell  (Bol.),  a  species  of  Campanula  of  sev- 
eral varieties,  cultivated  for  its  handsome  bell-shaped 
flowers.  —  Canterbury  gallop,  a  gentle  gallop  such  as  was 
used  by  pilgrims  riding  to  Canterbury  ;  a  canter.  —  Can- 
terbury tale,  one  of  the  tales  which  Chaucer  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  certain  pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury.  Hence, 
any  tale  told  by  travelers  to  pass  away  the  time. 

Oan-tliar'1-dal  (kSn-thSr'I-dal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  cantharides ;  containing  or  made  of  cantharides  ;  as, 
oantharidal  plaster. 

Can-thar'1-des  (-des),  n.  pi.    See  Canthakis. 

Can-tliar'1-dln  (kSn-thar'I-din),  re.  {Chem.)  The  ac- 
tive principle  of  the  cantharis,  or  Spanish  fly,  a  vola- 
tile, acrid,  bitter  soUd,  crystallizing  in  four-sided  prisms. 

Can'tha-rls  (kSn'tha-ris),  n. ;  pi. 
Cantharides  (kan-thSr'I-dez).  [L.,  a 
kind  of  beetle,  esp.  the  Spanish  fly,  Gr. 
Koyflapi's.]  (Zool.)  A  beetle  {Lytta, 
or  Cantharis,  vesicaloria),  having  an 
elongated  cylindrical  body  of  a  bril- 
liant green  color,  and  a  nauseous 
odor ;  the  blister  fly  or  blister  beetle, 
of  the  apothecary  ;  —  also  called 
Spanish  fly.  Many  other  species  of 
Lytta,  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
tsie  the  same  name.  See  Blister  bee- 
tle, under  Blister.  The  plural  form  cantharis  (C.  vesica- 
ls usually  applied  to  the  dried  insects  toria).  Nat.  size, 
used  in  medicine. 

Cant'   hook'  (kSnf  hd5k').    A  wooden  lever  with  a 
movable  iron  hook 
near  the   end  ;  — 
used   for  canting  ^ 
or    turning    over 

heavy    logs,    etc.  Cant  Hook. 

lU.  S.l    Bartlelt. 

Can'tho-plas'ty  (kSn'thS-plSs'ty),  n.  [Gr.  /cai'flo? 
comer  of  the  ey«  +  TrAacrcrcii'  to  form.]  (Surg.)  The 
operation  of  forming  a  new  canthus,  when  one  has  been 
destroyed  by  injury  or  disease. 

II  Can'thus  (-thiis),  re.  ;  pi.  Canthi  (-thi).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  KavSos.]  (Anat.)  The  corner  where  the  upper  and 
under  eyelids  meet  on  each  side  of  the  eye. 

Can'U-cle  (kSn'tT-k'l),  n. ;  pi.  Canticles  (-k'lz).  [L. 
canticulum  a  little  song,  dim.  of  canticum.  song,  fr.  can- 
tus  a  singing,  fr.  canere  to, -sing.  See  Chant.]  1.  A 
Bong ;  esp.  a  little  song  or  hymn.     [Ofts.]  Bacon. 

2.  pi.  The  Song  of  Songs,  or  Song  of  Solomon,  one  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

3.  A  canto  or  division  of  a  poem.     [06s.]        Spenser. 

4.  A  psalm,  hymn,  or  passage  from  the  Bible,  ar- 
ranged for  chanting  in  church  service. 

Can'tl-coy  (kSn'tt-koi),  n.  [Of  American  Indian  ori- 
gin.]    A  social  gathering;  usually,  one  for  dancing. 

Can'tile  (-tTl),  v.  t.     Same  as  Cantle,  v.  t. 

II  Oan'tl-le'na  (kan'te-la'na),  n.  [It.  &  L.]  (Mus.) 
See  Cantabile. 

Can'tl-lev'er  (kSn'ti-lSv'er),  n.    Same  as  Cantaleveb. 

Can'tll-late  (kSn'tTl-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  cantillatus,  p.  p.  of 
cantillare  to  sing  low,  dim.  of  cantare.  See  Cantata.] 
To  chant ;  to  recite  with  musical  tones.  M.  Stuart. 

Can'tll-la'tlon  (kSn'til-la'shiin),  n.  A  chanting ; 
recitation  or  reading  with  musical  modulations. 

Can-tine'  (kSn-ten'),  n.    See  Canteen. 

Cant'ing  (kSntlng),  a.  Speaking  in  a  whining  tone 
of  voice ;  using  technical  or  religious  terms  affectedly  ; 
affectedly  pious ;  as,  a  canting  rogue ;  a  canting  tone.  — 

Cant'lng-ly,  adv.  — Cant'ing-ness,  n. 

Canting  anna.  Canting  heraldry  {Her.),  bearings  in  the 
nature  of  a  rebus  alluding  to  the  name  of  the  bearer. 
Thus,  the  Gastletons  bear  three  castles,  and  Pope  Adrian 
IT.  (Nicholas  Breakspeare)  bore  a  broken  spear. 

Cant'ing,  n.     The  use  of  cant ;  hypocrisy. 

II  Can'll-nifere'(  kiiN'ten-ySr'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  cantine  a  sut- 
ler's shop,  canteen.]  {Mil.)  A  woman  who  carries  a 
canteen  for  soldiers ;  a  vivandiere. 

Can'tlon  (kan'shiin),  re.  [L.  caniio,  from  canere  to 
sing.]    A  song  or  verses.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Can'tle  (kSn't'l),  re.  [OF.  cantel,  chantel,  comer, 
Bide,  piece,  F.  ehanteau  a  piece  cut  from  a  larger  piece, 
dim.  of  OF.  cant  edge,  comer.  See  1st  Cant.]  1.  A 
comer  or  edge  of  anything ;  a  piece  ;  a  fragment ;  a  part. 
"  In  one  caretfe  of  his  law. "  Milton. 

Cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land 
A  huge  half  moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out.       Shak. 

2.  The  upwardly  projecting  rear  part  of  a  saddle,  op- 
posite to  the  pommel.     ['Written  also  cantel.^ 

Can'tle,  v.  t.  To  cut  in  pieces;  to  cut  out  from. 
\_Obs.']     [Written  also  cantile.']  Dryden, 

Cantlet  (kSntngt),  re.  [Dim.  of  cantle.1  A  piece  ; 
a  fragment ;  a  comer.  Dryien. 

Can'tO  (kSn'tS),  re.  ;  pi.  Cantos  (-toz).     [It.  canto,  fr. 


L.  cantus  singing,  song.     See  Chant.]    1.  One  of  the 
chief  divisions  of  a  long  poem  ;  a  book. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  highest  vocal  part;  the  air  or  melody 
in  choral  music  ;  anciently  the  tenor,  now  the  soprano. 

II  Canto  fermo  (kan'to  fer'mo)  [It.]  (Mus.),  the  plain 
ecclesiastical  chant  in  cathedral  service ;  the  plain  song. 

Can'ton  (kSn'tiin),  re.     A  song  or  canto.     [06s.] 

Write  loyal  cantons  of  contemned  love.  Skak. 

Can'ton,  re.  [F.  canton,  augm.  of  OF.  cant  edge,  cor- 
ner. See  1st  Cant.]  1.  A  small  portion ;  a  division  ;  a 
compartment. 

That  little  canton  of  land  called  the  "  English  pale.'*    Davies. 

There  is  another  piece  of  Holbein's,  ...  in  which,  in  six  sev- 
eral cantons,  the  several  parts  of  om*  Savior's  passion  are  repre- 
sented. Bp.  Bumet. 

2.  A  small  community  or  clan.  Bacon. 

3.  A  small  territorial  district ;  esp.  one  of  the  twenty- 
two  independent  states  which  form  the  Swiss  federal 
republic  ;  in  France,  a  subdivision  of  an  arrondissement. 
See  Arrondissement. 

4.  (Her. )  A  division  of  a  shield  occupying  one  third 
part  of  the  chief,  usually  on  the  dexter 
side,   formed  by  a   perpendicular  line 
from  the  top  of  the  shield,  meeting  a 
horizontal  line  from  the  side. 

The  king  gave  us  the  arms  of  England  to 
be  borne  in  a  canton  in  our  arms.        J^velyn. 

Can'ton,  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Can- 
toned (-tund) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Canton- 
ing.]   \Cf. F.  cantonner.']     1.  To  divide 
into  small  parts  or  districts ;  to  mark  off  Shield  with  Can- 
or  separate,  as  a  distinct  portion  or  di-      ton    in    dexter 

■   -  rhipf 

Vision.  ciiiei. 

They  canton  out  to  themselves  a  little  Goshen  in  the  intel- 
lectual world.  Locke. 

2.  (Mil. )  To  allot  separate  quarters  to,  as  to  different 
parts  or  divisions  of  an  army  or  body  of  troops. 

Can'ton-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  canton  or 
cantons ;  of  the  nature  of  a  canton. 

Can'ton  crape'  (krap').  A  soft,  white  or  colored 
silk  fabric,  of  a  gauzy  texture  and  wavy  appearance, 
used  for  ladies'  scarfs,  shawls,  bonnet  trimmings,  etc.  ; 
—  called  also  Oriental  crape.  He  Colange. 

Can'toned  (kSn'tiind),  a.  1.  (Her.)  Having  a  charge 
in  each  of  the  four  corners  ;  —  said  of  a  cross  on  a  shield, 
and  also  of  the  shield  itself. 

2.  (Arch.)  Having  the  angles  marked  by,  or  decorated 
with,  projecting  moldings  or  small  columns ;  as,  a  can- 
toned pier  or  pilaster. 

Can'ton  flan'nel  (kSn'tiln  flSn'ngl).  See  Cotton 
flannel. 

Can'ton-lze  (kSn'tiin-iz),  V.  t.  To  divide  into  cantons 
or  small  districts. 

Can'ton-ment  (kSn'tim-ment),  re.  [Cf.  P.  cantonne- 
ment.']  A  town  or  village,  or  a  part  of  a  town  or  village, 
assigned  to  a  body  of  troops  for  quarters ;  temporary 
shelter  or  place  of  rest  for  an  army  ;  quarters. 

(lt^°°  When  troops  are  sheltered  in  huts  or  quartered  in 
the  houses  of  the  people  during  any  suspension  of  hostil- 
ities, they  are  said  to  be  in  cantonment,  or  to  be  cantoned. 
In  India,  permanent  military  stations,  or  military  towns, 
are  termed  cantonments. 

Can-toon'  (kSn-toon'),  re.  A  cotton  stuff  showing  a 
fine  cord  on  one  side  and  a  satiny  surface  on  the  other. 

Can'tor  (kan'tor),  re.    [L.,  a  singer,  fr.  canere  to  sing.] 

A  singer  ;  esp.  the  leader  of  a  church  choir ;  a  precentor. 

The  cantor  of  the  church  intones  the  Te  Deum.    Milman, 

Can'tor-al  (-a\),  a.     Of  or  belonging  to  a  cantor. 

Cantoral  staff,  the  ofiicial  staff  or  baton  of  a  cantor  or 
precentor,  with  which  time  is  marked  for  the  singers. 

Can-to'rls  (kSn-to'ris),  a.  [L.,  lit.,  of  the  cantor,  gen. 
of  cantor.  ]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cantor ;  as,  the  can- 
toris side  of  a  choir ;  a  cantoris  stall.  Shipley. 

Can'trap  (kSn'trSp),  )  re.     [Cf.  Icel.  gandr,  ODan.  & 

Can'trip  (-trip),  j  OSw.  gan,  witchcraft,  and  E. 
trap  a  snare,  tramp.']  A  charm  ;  an  incantation  ;  a  spell ; 
a  trick ;  adroit  mischief.  [Written  also  cantraip."]  [Scot.'] 

Can'tred  (-terd),   1  re.     [W.  cantref ;  cant  hundred  + 

II  Can'teef  (-trSf), )  tref  dwelling  place,  village.]  A 
district  comprising  a  hundred  villages,  as  in  Wales. 
[Written  also  kantry.'] 

Can'ty  (-Vj),  a.     Cheerful ;  sprightly ;  lively ;  merry. 

"The  care<2/ dame."    Wordsworth.    [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.'] 

Contented  with  little,  and  canty  with  mair.        Bums. 

Ca-nnck'  (ka-niik'),  re.     X.  A  Canadian.     [Slang] 

2.  A  small  or  medium-sized  hardy  horse,  common  in 


Canada.     [Colloq.] 
Can'U-la  (kSn'u-la), 


re.,  Can'n-lar  (-ler),  a.,  Can'n- 
la'ted  (-la'tSd),  a.  See  Cannula,  Cannulae,  and  Can- 
ndlated. 

Can'vas  (kSn'vas),  re.     [OE.  canvas,  canevas,  F.  ca- 

nevas,  LL.  canabacius  hempen  cloth,  canvas,  L.  cannabis 

hemp,  fr.  Gr.  KawaPn.     See  Hemp.]     1.  A  strong  cloth 

made  of  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton ;  —  used  for  tents,  sails,  etc. 

By  gUmmering  lanes  and  walls  of  canvas  led.    Tennyson. 

2.  (a)  A  coarse  cloth  so  woven  as  to  form  regular 
meshes  for  working  with  the  needle,  as  in  tapestry,  or 
worsted  work.  (6)  A  piece  of  strong  cloth  of  which  the 
surface  has  been  prepared  to  receive  painting,  commonly 
painting  in  oil. 

History  .  .  .  does  not  bring  out  clearly  upon  the  canvas  the 
details  which  were  familiar.  J.  H.  Newman. 

3.  Something  for  which  canvas  is  used  :  (a)  A  sail,  or 
a  collection  of  sails.  (6)  A  tent,  or  a  collection  of  tents. 
(c)  A  painting,  or  a  picture  on  canvas. 

To  suit  his  canvas  to  the  roughness  of  the  sea.  Goldsmith. 
Light,  rich  as  that  which  glows  on  the  canvas  of  Claude. 

Macaulay. 

4.  A  rough  draft  or  model  of  a  song,  air,  or  other  lit- 
erary or  musical  composition ;  esp.  one  to  show  a  poet 
the  measure  of  the  verses  he  is  to  make.  Crabb. 

Can'vas,  a.  Made  of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
canvas  or  ooarse  cloth ;  as,  a  canvas  tent. 


Canvasback. 


Can'vas-back'  (kSn'vas-bSk'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  species 
of  duck  (Aythya  vallisneria),  esteemed  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  flesh.  It  visits  the  United  States 
in  autumn  ;  particularly  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  adjoining  waters ;  —  so  named 
from  the  markings  of  the  plumage  on 
its  back. 
Can'vass 
(kSn'vas), 
V.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p. 
Canvassed 
(-vast) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Canvass- 
ing.]  [OF. 
eanabasser 
to  examine 
curiously, 

to  search  or  sift  out ;  properly,  to  sift  through  canvas. 
See  Canvas,  re.]  1.  To  sift;  to  strain ;  to  examine  thor- 
oughly ;  to  scrutinize ;  as,  to  canvass  the  votes  cast  at  an 
election  ;  to  canvass  a  district  with  reference  to  its  prob- 
able vote. 

I  have  made  careful  search  on  all  hands,  and  canvassed  the 
matter  with  all  possible  diligence.  Woodward. 

2.  To  examine  by  discussion  ;  to  debate. 

An  opinion  that  we  are  likely  soon  to  canvass. 

Sir  W.  Hamatm. 

3.  To  go  through,  with  personal  solicitation  or  public 
addresses ;  as,  to  canvass  a  district  for  votes ;  to  canvass 
a  city  for  subscriptions. 

Can'vass,  v.i.  To  search  thoroughly ;  to  engage  in  so- 
licitation by  traversing  a  district ;  as,  to  canvass  for  sub- 
scriptions or  for  votes  ;  to  canvass  for  a  book,  a  publisher, 
or  in  behalf  of  a  charity ;  —  commonly  followed  by  for. 

Can'vass,  n.  l.  Close  inspection ;  careful  review  for 
verification ;  as,  a  canvass  of  votes.  Bacon. 

2.  Examination  in  the  way  of  discussion  or  debate. 

3.  Search  ;  exploration ;  solicitation ;  systematic  effort 
to  obtain  votes,  subscribers,  etc. 

No  previous  canvass  was  made  for  me.  Burke, 

Can'vass-er  (kSn'vas-er),  re.     One  who  canvasses. 

Can'y  (ka'ny),  a.  [From  Cane.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
cane  or  canes  ;  abounding  with  canes.  Milton. 

Can'yon  (kSn'yun),  re.  The  English  form  of  the 
Spanish  word  Canon. 

II  Can-ZO'ne  (kan-ts6'na),  re.  [It.,  a  song,  fr.  L.  cantio, 
fr.  canere  to  sing.  Cf.  Chanson,  Chant.]  (Mus.)  (a)  A 
song  or  air  for  one  or  more  voices,  of  Provengal  origia, 
resembling,  though  not  strictly,  the  madrigal.  (6)  An 
instrumental  piece  in  the  madrigal  style. 

Can'zo-net'  (kSn'z6-nSt'),  re.  [It.  canzonetia,  dim.  of 
canzone.]     (Mus.)  A  short  song,  in  one  or  more  parts. 

Caout'chin  (koo'chln),  n.  (Chem.)  An  inflammable, 
volatile,  oily,  liquid  hydrocarbon,  obtained  by  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  caoutchouc. 

Caout'Ohonc  (koo'chook),  re.  [F.  caoutchouc,  from 
the  South  American  name.]  A  tenacious,  elastic,  gummy 
substance  obtained  from  the  milky  sap  of  several  plants 
of  tropical  South  America  (esp.  the  euphorbiaceoua 
tree  Siphonia  elastica  or  Hevea  caoutchouc),  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Being  impermeable  to  liquids  and  gases,  and 
not  readily  affected  by  exposure  to  air,  acids,  and  al- 
kalies, it  is  used,  especially  when  vulcanized,  for  many 
purposes  in  the  arts  and  in  manufactures.  Also  called 
India  rubber  (because  it  was  first  brought  from  India, 
and  was  formerly  used  chiefly  for  erasing  pencil  marks) 
and  gum  elastic.    See  Vulcanization. 

Mineral  caoutchouc.    See  under  Mineral. 

Caout'chou-cin  (-choo-sTn),  re.    See  Caoutchin. 

Cap  (kSp),  re.  [OE.  cappe,  AS.  cseppe,  cap,  cape, 
hood,  f r.  LL.  cappa,  capa ;  perhaps  of  Iberian  origin,  as 
Isidorus  of  Seville  mentions  it  first :  "  Capa,  quia  quasi 
totum  capiat  hominem;  it.  capitis  ornamentum."  See 
3d  Cape,  and  cf.  1st  Cope.]  1.  A  covering  for  the 
head ;  esp.  (a)  One  usually  with  a  visor  but  without  a 
brim,  for  men  and  boys ;  (6)  One  of  lace,  muslin,  etc., 
for  women,  or  infants  ;  (e)  One  used  as  the  mark  or  en- 
sign of  some  rank,  office,  or  dignity,  as  that  of  a  cardinal. 

2.  The  top,  or  uppermost  part ;  the  chief. 

Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive.  Shak. 

3.  A  respectful  uncovering  of  the  head. 

He  that  will  give  a  cap  and  make  a  leg  in  thanks.    Fuller. 

4.  (Zool. )  The  whole  top  of  the  head  of  a  bird  from 
the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

5.  Anything  resembling  a  cap  in  form,  position,  or  use ; 
as:  (a)  (Arch.)  The  uppermost  of  j,ny  assemblage  of 
parts ;  as,  the  cap  of  a  column,  door,  etc. ;  a  capital, 
coping,  cornice,  Untel,  or  plate,  (b)  Something  cover- 
ing the  top  or  end  of  a  thing  for  protection  or  ornament. 

(c)  (Naut. )  A  collar  of  iron  or  wood  used  in  joining  spars, 
as  the  mast  and  the  topmast,  the  bowsprit  and  the  jib 
boom ;  also,  a  covering  of  tarred  canvas  at  the  end  of  a  rope. 

(d)  A  percussion  cap.  See  under  Percussion,  (e)  (Mech.) 
The  removable  cover  of  a  journal  box.  (/)  (Geom.)  A 
portion  of  a  spherical  or  other  convex  surface. 

6.  A  large  size  of  writing  paper ;  as,  flat  cap ;  fools- 
cap /  legal  cop. 

Cap  of  a  cannon,  a  piece  of  lead  laid  over  the  vent  to 
keep  the  priming  dry ;  —  now  called  an  apron.  —  Cap  in 
hand,  obsequiously ;  submissively.  —  Cap  of  liberty.  See 
Liberty  cap,  under  Liberty.  —  Cap  of  maintenance,  a  cap 
of  state  carried  before  the  kings  of  England  at  the  coro- 
nation. It  is  also  carried  before  the  mayors  of  some 
cities. —  Cap  money,  money  collected  in  a  cap  for  the 
huntsman  at  the  death  of  the  fox.  —  Cap  paper,  (a)  A  kind 
of  writing  paper  including  flat  cap,  foolscap,  and  legal 
cap.  (6)  A  coarse  wrapping  paper  used  for  making  caps 
to  hold  commodities.  —  Cap  rock  {Mining),  the  layer  of 
rock  next  overlying  ore,  generally  of  barren  vein  mate- 
rial.—Flat  cap,  cap  paper  h^t  folded, —  much  used  by 
printers. — Fool's  cap.  See  Foolscap.  —  Forage  cap,  the 
cloth  undress  head  covering  of  an  officer  or  soldier.  —Legal 
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cap,  a  kind  of  folio  writing  paper,  raade  for  the  use  of  law- 
yers, in  longr  narrow  sheets  whicli  liave  the  fold  at  the  top 
or  "narrow  edge." — To  set  one's  cap,  to  make  a  fool  of 
one.  (Obs.)  Chaucer.  — To  set  ene's  cap  for,  to  try  to  win 
the  favor  of  a  man  with  a  view  to  marriage.     [Cotloq,] 

Cap  (kSp),  V.  t.  limp.  &j).  p.  Capped  (kSpt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Capping.]  1.  To  cover  with  a  cap,  or  as  with  a 
cap  ;  to  provide  with  a  cap  or  cover ;  to  cover  the  top  or 
end  of ;  to  place  a  cap  upon  the  proper  part  of ;  as,  to 
cap  a  post ;  to  cap  a  gun. 

The  bones  next  the  joint  are  capped  with  a  smooth  cartilag- 
inous substance.  Derhuni. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  cap.     [Ofo.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  complete ;  to  crown ;  to  bring  to  the  liighest  point 
or  consummation ;  as,  to  cap  the  climax  of  absurdity. 

4.  To  salute  by  removing  the  cap.     IStang,  Eng.'] 
Tom  . . .  capped  the  proctor  with  the  proloundest  of  bows. 

TUackeruy. 

5.  To  match ;  to  mate  in  contest ;  to  furnish  a  com- 
plement to ;  as,  to  cap  texts ;  to  cap  proverbs.        Shak. 

Now  I  have  hiYn  under  girdle  I  '11  cap  verses  with  him  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Drydcn. 

I^^In  capping  verses^  when  one  quotes  a  verse  an- 
other must  cap  it  by  quotnig  one  beginning  with  the  last 
letter  of  the  first,  or  with  the  first  letter,  or  with  the  first 
letter  of  the  last  word,  or  ending  with  a  rhymmg  word, 
or  by  applying  any  other  arbitrary  rule  that  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

Cap,  ('.  /.     To  uncover  the  head  respectfully.       Shak. 

Ca'pa-bll'i-ty  (ka'pa-bll'I-ty),  n.  ;  pi.   Capabilities 
(-tlz).    1.  The.quality  of  being  capable;  capacity;  capa- 
bleness  ;  esp.  intellectual  power  or  ability. 
A.capability  to  t.ike  a  tliousand  views  of  a  subject.  H.  Taylor. 

2.  Capacity  of  being  used  or  improved. 

Ca'pa-ble  (ka'pa-b'l),  a.  [F.  capable,  LL.  capabilis 
capacious,  capable,  fr.  L.  capere  to  take,  contain.  See 
Heave.]  1.  Possessing  ability,  qualification,  or  suscep- 
tibility ;  having  capacity  ;  of  suflScient  size  or  strength  ; 
as,  a  room  capable  of  holding  a  large  number ;  a  castle 
capable  of  resisting  a  long  assault. 

Conscious  of  joy  and  capable  of  pain.  Prior. 

2.  Possessing  adequate  power ;  qualified  ;  able  ;  fully 
competent ;  as,  a  capable  instructor ;  a  capable  judge  ;  a 
mind  capable  of  nice  investigations. 

More  capable  to  discourse  of  battles  than  to  give  them.   Jlotley. 

3.  Possessing  legal  power  or  capacity ;  as,  a  man  capa- 
ble of  making  a  contract,  or  a  will. 

4.  Capacious  ;  large  ;  comprehensive.     [Ofo.]     Shak. 
^W^  Capable  is  usually  followed  by  of,  sometimes  by 

an  infinitive. 

Syn.  — Able;  competent;  qualified;  fitted;  efficient; 
eflfective ;  skillful. 

Ca'pa-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  capa- 
ble ;  capability ;  adequateness ;  competency. 

Ca-pac'1-fy  (ka-pSs'if-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Capac- 
IFIED  (-fid).]  [L.  eapax,  -ads,  capacious  +  -/)/.]  To 
qualify.     [JJ.] 

The  benefits  he  is  capacified  and  designed  for.    Barrow. 

Ca-pa'cious  (k4-pa'shus),  a.  [L.  capax,  -ads,  fr. 
capere  to  take.  See  Heave.]  1.  Having  capacity ;  able 
to  contain  much ;  large  ;  roomy  ;  spacious ;  extended ; 
broad ;  as,  a  capacious  vessel,  room,  bay,  or  harbor. 

In  the  capacious  recesses  of  his  mind.       Bancroft. 

2.  Able  or  qualified  to  take  large  views  of  things,  as  in 
obtaining  knowledge  or  forming  designs ;  comprehen- 
sive;  liberal.     "  A  capacious  Taind."  Watts. 

Ca-pa'cious-ly,  adv.  In  a  capacious  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  comprehensively. 

Ca-pa'clous-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  capa- 
cious, as  of  a  vessel,  a  reservoir,  a  bay,  the  mind,  etc. 

Ca-pac'1-tate  (ka-pSs'I-tat),  v  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ca- 
pacitated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CAPAcrrATiNO.]  To  render 
capable  ;  to  enable ;  to  qualify. 

By  this  instruction  we  may  be  capacitated  to  observe  those 
errors.  Dryden. 

Ca-pac'1-ty  (ka-pSs'i-t;^),  re.  /  pi.  Capacities  (-tiz). 
[L.  capacitas,  fr.  capax,  capacis:  cf.  F.  capacite.  See 
Capacious.]  1.  The  power  of  receiving  or  containing ; 
extent  of  room  or  space ;  passive  power ;  —  used  in  refer- 
ence to  physical  things. 

Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 
To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together.     Shak. 
The  capacity  of  the  exhausted  cylinder.  Boyle. 

2.  The  power  of  receiving  and  holding  ideas,  knowl- 
edge, etc. ;  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  mind ;  the  re- 
ceptive faculty ;  capability  of  understanding  or  feeling. 

Capacity  is  now  properly  limited  to  these  [the  mere  passive 
operations  of  the  mind]  ;  its  primary  signification,  which  is 
Hterally  room  for,  as  well  as  its  employment,  favors  this ;  al- 
though it  can  not  be  denied  that  there  are  examplesof  its  usage 
in  an  active  sense.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  Ability ;  power  pertaining  to,  or  resulting  from,  the 
possession  of  strength,  wealth,  or  talent ;  possibility  of 
being  or  of  doing. 

The  capacity  of  blessing  the  people.     Alex.  Hamilton. 
A  cause  with  such  capacities  endued.      Blacktnore. 

4.  Outward  condition  or  circumstances  ;  occupation ; 
profession  ;  character ;  position ;  as,  to  work  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  mason  or  a  carpenter. 

5.  {Law)  Legal  or  moral  qualification,  as  of  age, 
residence,  character,  etc.,  necessary  for  certain  pvu-poses, 
as_  for  holding  office,  for  marrying,  for  making  contracts, 
wills,  etc. ;  legal  power  or  right ;  competency. 

Capacity  for  heat,  the  power  of  absorbing  heat.  Sub- 
stances differ  in  the  atiiount  of  heat  requisite  to  raise 
them  a  given  number  of  thermometric  degrees,  and  this 
difference  is  the  measure  of,  or  depends  upon,  what  is 
called  their  capacity  for  heat.  See  Specific  heat,  under 
Heat. 

Syn.  —  Ability ;  faculty ;  talent ;  capability ;  skill ;  ef- 
ficiency ;  cleverness.    See  Ability. 

Cap'-a-pe'  (kSp'a-pe'),  adv.    See  Cap-a-pie.      Shak. 

II  Cap'-a-ple'  (kSp'a-pe'),  adv.  [OF.  (de)  cap-a-pie, 
from  head  to  foot,  now  de  pied  en  cap  from  foot  to  head  ; 


L.  pes  foot  -f-  caput  head.]  From  head  to  foot ;  at  all 
points.     "He  was  armed  eop-d-jDie."  Prescott. 

Ca-par'1-SOn  (ka-par'I-sun),  n.  [F.  caparagon,  fr. 
Sp.  caparazon  a  cover  for  a  saddle,  coach,  etc.  ;  capa 
cloak,  cover  (fr.  LL.  capa  cape,  cf.  LL.  caparo  also  fr. 
capa>i  -j-  the  term.  -azon.  See  Cap.]  1.  An  ornamental 
covering  or  housing  for  a  horse  ;  the  harness  or  trappings 
of  a  horse,  taken  collectively,  esp.  when  decorative. 

Their  horses  clothed  with  rich  caparison.     Dryden. 

2.  Gay  or  rich  clothing. 

My  lieart  groans  beneath  the  gay  caparison.    Smollett. 

Ca-par'i-son,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Caparisoned  (-siS^ud) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Caparisoning.]     [Cf.  F.  caparafonner.'\ 

1.  To  cover  with  housings,  as  a  horse  ;  to  harness  or  fit 
out  with  decorative  trappings,  as  a  horse. 

The  steeds,  caparisoned  witli  purple,  stand.     Di-yden. 

2.  To  adorn  with  rich  dress  ;  to  dress. 

I  am  caparisoned  like  a  man.  Shak. 

II  Ca-par'ro  (ka-par'ro),  n.  [Native  Indian  name.] 
(Zool.)  A  large  South  American  monkey  {Lagothrix 
Huniboldtii),  with  prehensile  tail. 

Cap'case'  (kSp'kas'),  n.  A  small  traveling  case  or 
bandbox  ;  formerly,  a  chest. 

A  capcase  lor  your  linen  and  your  plate.    Beau.  f(  Fl. 

Cape  (kap),  re.  [F.  cap,  fr.  It.  capo  head,  cape,  fr.  L. 
caput  head,  end,  point.  See  Chiep.]  A  piece  or  point 
of  land,  extending  beyond  the  adjacent  coast  into  the 
sea  or  a  lake ;  a  promontory ;  a  headland. 

Cape  buffalo  (Zool.),  a  large  and  powerful  buffalo  of 
South  Africa  {Biibabis  Cufj'er).  It  is  said  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  wild  beast  of  Africa.  See  Buffalo,  2.  —  Cape 
jasmine,  Cape  jessamine.  See  Jasmine.  —  Cape  pigeon 
(Zool.),  a  petrel  (Dapliam  Capense)  common  off  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon.  —  Cape 
wine,  wine  made  in  South  Africa.  [Eng.}  —  The  Cape,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa.  Also  used  of  Cape  Horn,  and,  in 
New  England,  of  Cape  Cod. 

Cape,  V.  i.  (Naut.)  To  head  or  point  ;  to  keep  a 
course  ;  as,  the  ship  capes  southwest  by  south. 

Cape,  re.  [OE.  cape,  fr.  P.  cape  ;  cf .  LL.  cappa.  See 
Cap,  and  cf.  1st  Cope,  Chape.]  A  sleeveless  garment  or 
part  of  a  garment,  hanging  from  the  neck  over  the  back, 
arms,  and  shoulders,  but  not  reaching  below  the  hips. 
See  Cloak. 

Cape,  V.  i.     [See  Gape.]    To  gape.     [06.5.]     Chaucer. 

Ca'pel  (ka'pgl),  Ca'ple  (-p'l),  n.  [Icel.  kapall ;  cf .  L. 
caballus.']    A  horse ;  a  nag.     [Obs.']    Chaucer.    Holland. 

Ca'pel  (ka'pel),  re.  {Mining)  A  composite  stone 
(quartz,  schorl,  and  hornblende)  in  the  walls  of  tin  and 
copper  lodes. 

Cap'e-lan  (kSp'e-15n),  re.     {Zool.)  See  Capelin. 

Capelln  (kaplTn  or  kap'e-lin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  capelan, 
caplan.']  {Zool.)  A  small  marine  fish  {Malloius  villosus) 
of  the  family  Salmonidse,  very  abundant  on  the  coasts  of 
Greenland,  Iceland,  Newfoundland,  and  Alaska.  It  is 
used  as  a  bait  for  the  cod.  [Written  also  capelan  and 
caplin.'] 

11^^  This  fish,  which  is  like  a  smelt,  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards  anchova,  and  by  the  Portuguese  cavelina. 

Fisheries  of  U.  8.  (1884). 

II  Ca'pe-llne'  (ka/pe-len'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  capella.  See 
Chapel.]  {Med.)  A  hood-shaped  bandage  for  the  head, 
the  shoulder,  or  the  stump  of  an  amputated  limb. 

Ca-pel'la  (ka-pgna),  re.  [L.,  a  little  goat,  dim.  of 
caper  a  goat.]  {Astron.)  A  brilliant  star  in  the  constel- 
lation Auriga. 

Cap'el-Iane  (kSp'gl-lan),  re.  [See  Chaplain.]  The 
curate  of  a  chapel ;  a  chaplain.     [06*.]  Fuller. 

llCa-pelle  (ka-pel'la),  re.  [G.]  (Mus.)  The  private 
orchestra  or  band  of  a  prince  or  of  a  church. 

Cap'el-let  (kap'51-lgt),  re.  [F.  capelet.]  {Far.)  A 
swelling,  like  a  wen,  on  the  point  of  the  elbow  (or  the  heel 
of  the  hock)  of  a  horse,  caused  probably  by  bruises  in 
lying  down. 

II  Ca-pell'mels'ter  (ka-pSl'mis'ter),  re.  [G.,  fr.  capelle 
chapel,  private  band  of  a  prince  +  meister  a  master.] 
The  musical  director  in  a  royal  or  ducal  chapel ;  a  choir- 
master.    [Written  also  kapellmeister.'] 

Ca'per  (ka'per),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Capered  (-perd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Capering.]  [From  older  capreoll  to  ca- 
per, cf.  F.  se  cabrer  to  prance  ;  all  ultimately  fr.  L. 
caper,  capra,  goat.  See  Capriole.]  To  leap  or  jump 
about  in  a  sprightly  maimer ;  to  cut  capers ;  to  skip ; 
to  spring  ;  to  prance ;  to  dance. 

He  capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth.        Shak. 

Ca'per,  re.  A  frolicsome  leap  or  spring ;  a  skip  ;  a 
jump,  as  In  mirth  or  dancing ;  a  prank. 

To  cut  a  caper,  to  frolic ;  to  make  a  sportive  spring ;  to 
play  a  prank.  Shak. 

Ca'per,  re.  [D.  kaper."]  A  vessel  formerly  used  by 
the  Dutch,  principally  as  a  privateer.  Wright. 

Ca'per,  re.  [F.  c&pre,  fr.  L.  capparis,  Gr.  /cairTrapis  ; 
cf.  Ar.  &  Per.  al-kabar.']  1.  The  pungent  grayish  green 
flower  bud  of  the  European  and  Oriental  caper  {Cappa- 
ris spinosa),  much  used  for  pickles. 

2.  {Bat.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Capj)an.s/  —  called  also 
caper  bush,  caper  tree. 

<S^^  The  Capparis  spinosa  is  a  low  prickly  shrub  of  the 
Mediterranean  coasts,  with  trailing  branches  and  brilliant 
flowers ;  —  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe  for  its  buds. 
The  C.  sodada  is  an  almost  leafless  spiny  shrub  of  central 
Africa  (Soudan),  Arabia,  and  southern  India,  with  edible 
berries. 

Bean  caper.  See  Bean  caper,  in  the  Vocabulary-  — 
Caper  sauce,  a  kind  of  sauce  or  catchup  made  of  capers. 

Ca'per-fter'ry  (-bSr'ry),  n.  1.  The  small  olive-shaped 
berry  of  the  European  and  Oriental  caper,  said  to  be 
used  in  pickles  and  as  a  condiment. 

2.  The  currantlike  fruit  of  the  African  and  Arabian 
caper  {Capparis  sodada). 

Ca'per  bush'  (bush'),  Ca'per  tree'  (tre').  See  Ca- 
per, a  plant,  2. 


Ca'per-call'zle  (ka'per-kal'zi  or  -kal'yl),  or  Ca'per° 
cal'ly  (-kSl'iy),  re.  [Gael.  capulU 
coille.']  {Zool.)  A  species  of  grouse 
( Tetrao  urogallus)  of  large  size  and 
fine  flavor,  found  in  northern  Eu- 
rope and  formerly  in  Scotland  ;  — 
called  also  cock  of  the  woods.  [Writ- 
ten also  capercaillie,  capercaili.] 

Ca'per-claW  (-kla'),  v.  t.     To 
treat  with  cruel  playfulness,  as 
a  cat  treats  a  mouse ;  to 
abuse.    [Ofe]         Birch. 

Ca'per-er(-er),  re.  One 
who  capers,  leaps,  and 
skips  about,  or  dances. 

The  nimble  caperer  on  the 
cord.  Dryden. 


Cap'ful  (kSp'- 
ful),  re. ;  pi.  Cap- 
FULS  (-fulz).  As 
much  as  will  fiU  a 
cap. 

A  capful  of  wind 
(Naut.),  a  light 
puff  of  wind. 

II  Ca'pi-as  (ka'- 
pi-as),  re.  [L., 
thou  mayst  take.] 
{Law)  A  writ  or 
process  command- 
ing the  officer  to 
take  the  body  of 
the  person  named  in  it,  that  is,  to  arrest  him ;  —  also 
called  writ  of  capias. 

i^^  One  principal  kind  of  capias  is  a  writ  by  which 
actions  at  law  are  frequently  commenced ;  another  is  a 
writ  of  execution  issued  after  judgment  to  satisfy  dam- 
ages recovered ;  a  capias  in  criminal  law  is  the  process 
to  take  a  person  charged  on  an  indictment,  when  he  is 
not  m  custody.  Burrili.     Wharton. 

Ca'pl-ba'ra  (ka'pe-ba'ra),  n.    {Zool.)  See  Capybaea. 

Cap'il-la'ceous  (kap'il-la'shiis),  a.  [L.  capillaceus 
hairy,  fr.  capillus  hair.]  Having  long  filaments ;  resem- 
bling a  hair ;  slender.     See  Capillary. 

Cap'il-lalre'  (kSp'il-iar'),  re.  [F.  capillaire  maiden- 
hair ;  sirop  de  capillaire  capillaire ;  f  r.  L.  herba  capillaris 
the  maidenhair.]  1.  A  sirup  prepared  from  the  maiden- 
hair, formerly  supposed  to  have  medicinal  properties. 

2.  Any  simple  sirup  flavored  with  orange  flowers. 

Ca-pU'la-ment  (ka^pTl'la-ment),  re.  [L.  eapillamen- 
lum,  fr.  capillus  hair  :  cf.  F.  capillament.J  1.  {Bot.)  A 
filament.     [iJ.] 

2.  {Anal.)  Any  villous  or  hairy  covering;  a  fine  flber 
or  filament,  as  of  the  nerves. 

Cap'U-la-rl-ness  (kap'il-la-rl-ngs),  re.  The  quality  of 
being  capillary. 

Cap'11-lar'l-ty  (-15r'i-ty),  re.     [Cf.   F.   capillarite.'l 

1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  capillary. 

2.  {Physics)  The  peculiar  action  by  which  the  surface 
of  a  liquid,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  a  solid  (as  in  a  cap- 
illary tube),  is  elevated  or  depressed ;  capillary  attraction. 

^W°  Capillarity  depends  upon  the  relative  attraction 
of  the  molecules  of  the  liquid  for  each  other  and  for  those 
of  the  solid,  and  is  especially  observable  in  capillary 
tubes,  where  it  determmes  the  ascent  or  descent  of  the 
liquid  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  which  the 
tube  is  dipped ; —hence  the  name. 

Cap'il-la-ry  (kSp'Tl-la-rJ^  or  ka-pTina-ri^  ;  277),  a.  [L, 
capillaris,  fr.  capillus  hair.  Cf.  Capillaire.]  1.  Re- 
sembling a  hair ;  fine  ;  minute ;  very  slender ;  having 
minute  tubes  or  interspaces  ;  having  a  very  small  bore ; 
as,  the  capillary  vessels  of  animals  and  plants. 

2.  Pertaining  to  capOlary  tubes  or  vessels ;  as,  capil- 
lary action. 

Capillary  attraction,  Capillary  repulsion,  the  apparent  at- 
traction or  repulsion  between  a  solid  and  a  liquid  caused 
by  capillarity.  See  Capillarity,  and  Attraction.  —  Cap- 
illary tubes.    See  the  Note  imder  Capillarity. 

Cap'il-Ia-ry,  re.  ,•  pi.  Capillaries  (-riz).  1.  A  tube 
or  vessel,  extremely  fine  or  minute. 

2.  {Anal.)  A  minute,  thin-walled  vessel ;  particularly 
one  of  the  smallest  blood  vessels  connecting  arteries  and 
veins,  but  used  also  for  the  smaUest  lymphatic  and  bil- 
iary vessels. 

Cap'U-la'tlon  (kapTl-la'shiSn),  n.  [L.  capillatio  the 
hair.]    A  capillary  blood  vessel.    [Ofts.f  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ca-pU'la-ture  (ka^pil'la-tiSr),  re.  [L.  eapillalura.'] 
A  bush  of  hair ;  frizzing  of  the  hair.  Clarke. 

Ca-pll'li-lorm  (-li-fSrm),  a.  [L.  capillus  hair  -j- 
-form.'\     In  the  shape  or  form  of  a  hair,  or  of  hairs. 

Cap'il-lose'  (kSp'Tl-los'),  a.  [L.  capillosus.'\  Having 
much  hair  ;  hairy.     [iJ.] 

Ca-pis'trate  (ka-pTs'trat),  a.  [L.  capistratus,  p.  p.  of 
oapistrare  to  halter.]    {Zool.)  Hooded ;  cowled. 

Cap'I-tal  (kap'T-tdl),  a.     [P.  capital,  L.  capitalis  capi- 
tal (in  senses  1  &  2),  fr.  caput  head.     See  Chief,  and  cf. 
Capital,  re.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  head.     [06s.] 
Needs  must  the  Serpent  now  his  capital  bruise 
Expect  with  mortal  pain.  Jlfitton. 

2.  Having  reference  to,  or  involving,  the  forfeiture  of 
the  head  or  life ;  affecting  life ;  punishable  with  death  ; 
as,  capital  trials  ;  capital  punishment. 

Many  crimes  that  are  capital  among  us.  Swift. 

To  put  to  death  a  capital  offender.  Hilton. 

3.  First  in  importance ;  chief ;  principal. 

A  capital  article  in  religion.  Atterbnry. 

Whatever  is  capital  and  essential  in  Christianity.    /.  Taylor. 

4.  Chief,  in  a  political  sense,  as  being  the  seat  of  the 
general  government  of  a  state  or  nation  ;  as,  W.ashington 
and  Paris  are  capital  cities. 

5.  Of  first  rate  quality ;  excellent ;  as,  a  capital 
speech  or  song.     [Colloq.] 

Capital  letter  [P.  leltre  capifale]  (Print.),  a  leading  or 
heading  letter,  used  at  the  begiuumg  of  a  sentence  and  as 
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the  first  letter  of  certain  words,  distinguished,  for  the 
most  part,  both  by  different  form  and  larger  size,  from 
the  small  {lower-case)  letters,  which  form  the  greater 
part  of  common  print  or  writing.  —  Small  capital  letters 
have  the  form  of  capital  letters  and  the  height  of  the 
body  of  the  lower-case  letters.  —  Capital  stock,  money, 
property,  or  stock  uivested  in  any  business,  or  in  the  en- 
terprise of  any  corporation  or  institution.    Abbott, 

Syn.  —  Chief ;  leading ;  controlling ;  prominent. 

Cap'i-tal    (kai/T-tal),    re.      [Cf.   L.   capitellum   and 


capitulum,  a  small 
head,  the  head,  top, 
er  capital  of  a  col- 
umn, dim.  of  caput 
head ;  F.  chapiteau, 
OF.  capitel.  See 
Chief,  and  cf.  Cat- 
tle, Chattel, 
Chapiter,  C  h  a  p  - 
tek.]  1.  (Arch.) 
The  head  or  upper- 
most member  of  a 
column,  pilaster, 
etc.  It  consists  gen- 
erally of  three 
parts,  abacus,  bell 
(or  vase),  and  jieck- 
ing.  See  these 
terms,  and  Column. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  capi- 
lale,  fern.,  ac.  viUe.'\ 
(Geog.)  The  seat  of 
government ;  the 
chief  city  or  town 
in  a  country ;  a  me- 
tropolis. "A  busy 
and  splendid  capi- 
tal."      Macaulai/. 

3.  [Cf.  F.  capi- 
tal.} Money,  prop- 
erty, or  stock  em- 
ployed in  trade, 
manufactures,  etc, 


CAPITALS. 
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Moorish. 
the  sum  invested  or  lent,  as  distinguished  from  the  in- 
come or  interest.     See  Capital  stock,  under  Capital,  a. 

4.  {Polit.  Econ.)  That  portion  of  the  produce  of  in- 
dustry, which  may  be  directly  employed  either  to  sup- 
port human  beings  or  to  assist  in  production.  M'Culloch. 

^W  When  wealth  is  used  to  assist  production  it  is 
called  capital.  The  capital  of  a  civilized  community  In- 
cludes fixed  capital  (i.  e.,  buildings,  machines,  and  roads 
used  in  the  course  of  production  and  exchange)  and  cir- 
culating capital  (i.  e.,  food,  fuel,  money,  etc^  spent  in 
the  course  of  production  and  exchange).  T.  Raleigh. 

5.  Anything  which  can  be  used  to  increase  one's 
power  or  influence. 

He  tried  to  make  capital  out  of  his  rivars  discomfiture. 

London  Times. 

6.  (Fort.)  An  imaginary  line  dividing  a  bastion,  rave- 
lin, or  other  work,  into  two  equal  parts. 

7.  A  chapter,  or  section,  of  a  book.     [06s.] 

Holy  St.  Bernard  hath  said  in  the  59th  capital.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

8.  {Print.)  See  Capital  letter,  under  Capital,  a. 
Active   capital.      See   under    Active.  —  Small    capital 

(Print.),  a  small  capital  letter.  See  under  Capital,  a.  — 
To  live  on  one's  capital,  to  consume  one's  capital  with- 
out producing  or  accumulating  anything  to  replace  it. 

Cap'1-tal-lst,  re.  [Cf.  F.  capitalijste.']  One  who  has 
capital ;  one  who  has  money  for  investment,  or  money 
invested ;  esp.  a  person  of  large  property,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  business. 

The  expenditure  of  the  capitalist.  Burke. 

Cap'1-tal-l-za'tion  (kSp'i-tal-I-za'shiin),  re.  The  act 
or  process  of  capitalizing. 

Cap'1-tal-lze  (kSpl-tal-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Capi- 
talized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Capitalizing.]  1.  To 
convert  into  capital,  or  to  use  as  capital. 

2.  To  compute,  appraise,  or  assess  the  capital  value  of 
(a  patent  right,  an  annuity,  etc.). 

3.  To  print  in  capital  letters,  or  vrith  an  initial  capital. 
Cap'1-tal-ly,  adv.     1.  In  a  way  involving  the  forfei- 
ture of  the  head  or  life ;  as,  to  punish  capitally. 

2.  In  a  capital  manner ;  excellently.     \_Colloq.'\ 

Cap'1-tal-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  capital ;  pre- 
eminence.   [^.] 

Ca'pl-tan'  Pa-sha'  or  Pa-Cha'  (ka/pe-tan'  pa-sha'). 
[See  Captain.]    The  chief  admiral  of  the  Turkish  fleet. 

Gap'i-tate  (kap'i-tat),  a.  [L.  capitatus,  fr.  caput 
head.]  1.  Headlike  in  form ;  also,  having  the  distal  end 
enlarged  and  rounded,  as  the  stigmas  of  certain  flowers. 

2.  (Bat.)  Having  the  flowers  gathered  into  a  head. 

Cap'l-ta'tlm  (-ta'tim),  a.  [NL.]  Of  so  much  per 
head ;  as,  a  capitatim  tax ;  a  capilatim  grant. 

Cap'l-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  capitatio  a  poU  tax, 
fr.  caput  head :  cf .  F.  capitation.}  1.  A  numbering  of 
heads  or  individuals.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  tax  upon  each  head  or  person,  without  reference 
to  property  ;  a  poll  tax. 

II  Cap'l-te  (kap'i-te),  re.  [L.,  abl.  of  caput  head.]  See 
tinder  Tenant. 

Cap'l-tel'late  (kSp'T-tgl'lat),  a.  [L.  capitellvm,  dim. 
ef  caput  head.]  (Bot.)  Having  a  very  small  knoblike 
termination,  or  collected  into  minute  capitula. 

II  Cap'l-tl-bran'clll-a'ta  (kSp'i-tt-br3n'ki-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  from  L.  caput, 
capitis,  head  -\-  bran- 
chiae giUs.]  (Zool.)  A 
division  of  annelids  in 
which  the  gills  arise 
from  or  near  the  head. 
See  Tiibicola. 

Cap'1-tol  (kSp'T-tol-), 
n.   [L.  capitolium,  fr. 
caput    head  :      cf.    F.   One  of  the  Capitibranchiata  {Poia- 
capitole.     See  Chiep.]  ""'"«  reni/ormis).    x  2 


1.  The  temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Rome,  on  the  Mons  Capl- 
tolinus,  where  the  Senate  met. 

Comes  CEESar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ?  Shnk. 

2.  The  edifice  at  Washington  occupied  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States ;  also,  the  building  in  which  the 
legislature  of  a  State  holds  its  sessions ;  a  statehouse. 

Cap'1-tO'li-an  (kSp'T-to'li-an),  )  a.       [L.   capitolinus: 
Cap'i-tO-llne  (kap'i-to-lin),       )     of.  F.  capitolin.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Capitol  in  Rome.     "  Capitolian 
Jove."  Macaulay. 

CapitoUne  games  (Antig.),  annual  games  instituted  at 
Rome  by  Camillus,  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  on 
account  of  the  preservation  of  the  Capitol  from  the  Gauls ; 
when  reinstituted  by  Domitian,  after  a  period  of  neglect, 
they  were  held  every  fifth  year. 

II  Ca-pit'U-la  (ka-pTt'u-la),  n.  pi.    See  Capitulum. 

Ca-pit'U-lar  (ka-plt'u-ler),  n.  [LL.  capitulare,  capi- 
tularium,  fr.  L.  capitulum  a  small  head,  a  chapter,  dim. 
of  caput  head,  chapter.]    1.  An  act  passed  in  a  chapter. 

2.  A  member  of  a  chapter. 

The  chapter  itself,  and  all  its  members  or  capitulars.  Ayliffe. 

3.  The  head  or  prominent  part. 

Ca-pit'U-lai  (ka-pTt'ii-ler),  a.    1.  (Eecl.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  chapter ;  capitulary. 
From  the  pope  to  the  member  of  the  capitular  body.  Miltnan. 

2.  (Bat.)  Growing  in,  or  pertaining  to,  a  capitulum. 

3.  (Anai. )  Pertaining  to  a  capitulum  ;  as,  the  capitu- 
lar process  of  a  vertebra,  the  process  which  articulates 
with  the  capitulum  of  a  rib. 

Ca-pit'U-lar-ly  (-ler-ly),  adv.  In  the  manner  or  form 
of  an  ecclesiastical  chapter.  Sterne. 

Ca-plt'u-la-ry  (ka-pTt'S-lS-rJ),  re. ;  pi.  Capitulaeies 
(-riz).     [See  Capitular,  re.]     1.  A  capitular. 

2.  The  body  of  laws  or  statutes  of  a  chapter,  or  of  an 
ecclesiastical  council. 

3.  A  collection  of  laws  or  statutes,  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical, esp.  of  the  Frankish  kings,  in  chapters  or  sections. 

Several  of  Charlemagne's  capitularies.         Haltam. 

Ca-plt'n-la-ry  (-Ifi-rJ),  a.     Relating  to  the  chapter  of 

a  cathedral ;  capitular.     "  Capitulary  acts."       Warton. 

Ca-plt'u-late  (-lat),  v.  i.   [imp.  &p.  p.  Capitulated  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Capitulating,  t    [LL.  capitulatus,  p.  p. 

of  capitulare  to  capitulate  :  cf .  F.  capituler.    See  Capit- 

UIAB,  re.]     1.  To  settle  or  draw  up  the  heads  or  terms  of 

an  agreement,  as  in  chapters  or  articles;  to  agree.   [Ofo.] 

There  capitulates  with    the  king,  ...  to  take  to  wife  his 

daughter  ilary.  Lleylin. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  reducing  of  any  agreement  to 

certain  heads  or  capitula  should  not  be  called  to  capitulate. 

Trench. 

i.  To  surrender  on  terms  agreed  upon  (usually,  drawn 
up  under  several  heads) ;  as,  an  army  or  a  garrison 
capitulates. 

The  Irish,  after  holding  out  a  week,  capitulated.    Macaiday. 

Ca-plt'u-late,  v.  t.  To  surrender  or  transfer,  as  an 
army  or  a  fortress,  on  certain  conditions,     [i?.] 

Ca-pit'U-la'tlon  (ka-pit'iS-la'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  capitu- 
lation, LL.  capitulalio.']  1.  A  reducing  to  heads  or  ar- 
ticles ;  a  formal  agreement, 

With  special  capi(«;ation  that  neither  the  Scots  northe  French 
shall  refortify.  Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  The  act  of  capitulating  or  surrendering  to  an  enemy 
upon  stipulated  terms. 

3.  The  instrument  containing  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment or  surrender. 

Ca-plt'U-la'tor  (-ter),  re.   [LL.]    One  who  capitulates. 

Cap'1-tule  (kSp'i-tul),  re.  [L.  capitulum  small  head, 
chapter.]     A  summary.     [Ofts.]  Wyclif. 

II  Ca-pit'U-lum  (ka-pTt'ii-liim),  re.  ;  pi.  Capitula  (-la). 
[L.,  a  small  head.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  thick 
head  of  flowers  on  a  very  short  axis, 
as  a  clover  top,  or  a  dandelion  ;  a  com- 
posite flower.  A  capitulum  may  be 
either  globular  or  flat.  Gray. 

2.  (Anai.)  A  knoblike  protuberance 
of  any  part,  esp.  at  the  end  of  a  bone 
or  cartilage.  [See  Illust.  of  Ahtio- 
dactyla.] 

Ca-pl'^  (ka-pe've),  re.  [Cf.  Co- 
paiba.] A  balsam  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.     See  Copaiba. 

Ca'ple  (ka'p'l),  71.    See  Capel.  Globular  Capitulum 

Capain  (kap'lTn),  re.    See  Capelin.       °*  Button-faush. 

Caplin  (kSp'lin),  )  re.    The  cap  or  coupling  of  a  flail, 

Cap'ling  (-ling),  )  through  which  the  thongs  pass 
which  connect  the  handle  and  swingel.  Wright. 

Cap'no-man'cy  (kSp'no-man'si^),  «.  [Gr.  /cttTTi'ds 
smoke  -(-  -mancy :  cf.  F.  capnomancie.}  Divination  by 
means  of  the  ascent  or  motion  of  smoke. 

Cap'no-mor  (-m6r),  re.  [Gr.  Kairvos  smoke  ■}-  \i.6pa, 
equiv.  to  fxoipa  part.]  (Chem.)  A  limpid,  colorless  oil 
with  a  peculiar  odor,  obtained  frombeech  tar.  Watts. 

II  Ca-poc'  (ka-pok'),  re.  [Malay  kapoq.l  A  sort  of  cot- 
ton so  short  and  fine  that  it  can  not  be  spun,  used  in  the 
East  Indies  to  line  palanquins,  to  make  mattresses,  etc. 

Ca-poch'  (ka-pooch'),  re. ;  pi.  Capoches  (-ez).  [Cf. 
Sp.  capucho.  It.  cappuccio,  F.  capuce,  capuchon,  LL. 
caputium,ir.  capa  c\oa3s..  See  Cap.]  A  hood ;  especially, 
the  hood  attached  to  the  gown  of  a  monk.  _ 

Ca-poch',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Capoched  (-poochf).] 
To  cover  with,  or  as  with,  a  hood ;  hence,  to  hoodwink 
or  blind.  Hudibras. 

Ca'pon  (ka'p'n  or  ka'pun ;  277),  re.  [OE.  capon,  cha- 
poun,  AS.  capUn  (cf.  P.  chapon),  L.  capo,  fr.  Gr.  Kanav ; 
akin  to  Koirreiv  to  cut,  OSlav.  skopiti  to  castrate.  Cf. 
Comma.]  A  castrated  cock,  esp.  when  fattened  ;  a  male 
chicken  gelded  to  improve  his  flesh  for  the  table.  Shak. 
The  merrythought  of  a  capon.  W.  Irving. 

Ca'pon,  V.  t.    To  castrate  ;  to  make  a  capon  of. 

Ca'pon-et  (-St),  n.     A  young  capon.    [J?.]     Chapman. 

CaP'O-nlere'  (kap'o-ner'),  re.  [F.  caponniere,  fr.  Sp. 
caponera,  orig.,'a  cage  for  fattening  capons,  lience,  a 


place  of  refuge ;  cf.  It.  capponiera.  See  Capon.]  (Fort.) 
A  work  made  across  or  in  the  ditch,  to  protect  it  from 
the  enemy,  or  to  serve  as  a  covered  passageway. 

Ca'pon-ize  (ka'p'n-iz),  v.  t.     To  castrate,  as  a  fowl. 

Ca-pot'  (ka-pof),  n.  [f.]  A  winning  of  all  the  tricks 
at  the  game  of  piquet.   It  counts  for  forty  points.   Hoyle. 

Ca-pot',  V.  t.  [imp  &  p.  p.  Capotted.]  To  win  all 
the  tricks  from,  in  playing  at  piquet. 

Ca-pote'  (ka-pof),  n.  [Sp.  capote  (cf.  F.  capote), 
fr.  LL.  capa  cape,  cloak.  See  Cap.]  A  long  cloak  or 
overcoat,  especiaUy  one  with  a  hood. 

Ca-pouch'  (ka-pooch'),  n.  &  v.  t.    Same  as  Capoch. 

Cap'pa-dine  (kap'pa-din),  n.  A  floss  or  waste  ob- 
tained from  the  cocoon  after  the  silk  has  been  reeled  off, 
used  for  shag. 

Cap'  pa'per  (kSp'  pa'per).   See  Cap,  n.,  also  Paper,  n. 

Cap'peak'  (kSp'pek'),  n.  The  front  piece  of  a  cap ;  — 
now  more  commonly  called  visor. 

II  Cap-pella  (kap-pel'la),  re.    See  A  cappella. 

Cap'per  (kSp'per),  re.  1.  One  whose  business  is  to 
make  or  sell  caps. 

2.  A  by-bidder ;  a  decoy  for  gamblers.   [Slang,  U.  S.] 

3.  An  instrument  for  applying  a  percussion  cap  to  a 
gun  or  cartridge. 

Cap'plng  plane'  (plan').  (Join.)  A  plane  used  for 
working  the  upper  surface  of  staircase  rails. 

II  Ca'pra  (ka'pra),  re.  [L.,  a  she  goat.]  (Zool.)  A  genua 
of  ruminants,  including  the  common  goat. 

Cap'rate  (kSp'rSy,  re.     (Chem.)  A  salt  of  capric  acid. 

Cap're-0-late  (kap're-6-lat  or  ka-pre'6-lat),  a.  [L. 
capreolus  wild  goat,  tendril,  fr.  caper  goat :  cf .  F.  ca- 
preole.}     (Bot.)  Having  a  tendril  or  tendrils. 

Cap're-0-llne  (-lin),  a.  [L.  capreolus  wild  goat,  fr. 
caper  goat.]     (Zool. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  roebuck. 

Cap'rlc  (kSp'rik),  a.  [L.  caper  goat.]  (Chem.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  capric  acid  or  its  derivatives. 

Capric  acid,  CgHo.COjH,  Capryllc  acid,  CjHjs.COsH,  and 
Caproic  acid,  CsHn-CO^H,  are  fatty  acids  occurring  in 
small  quantities  in  butter,  cocoanut  oil,  etc.,  united  with 
glycerin  ;  they  are  colorless  oils,  or  white  crystalline  sol- 
ids, of  an  unpleasant  odor  like  that  of  goats  or  of  sweat. 

II  Ca-prlc'clo  (k4-pret'cho),  re.      [It.    See  Capricb.] 

1.  (Mus.)  A  piece  in  a  free  form,  with  frequent  digres- 
sions from  the  theme  ;  a  fantasia ;  —  often  called  caprice, 

2.  A  caprice  ;  a  freak  ;  a  fancy.  Shak, 
II  Ca-pilc-clo'SO   (ka-pret-cho's6),  a.     pt.]     {Mat.) 

In  a  free,  fantastic  style. 

Ca-price'  (ka-pres'),  n.  [F.  caprice,  It.  capriccio, 
caprice  (perh.  orig.  a  fantastical  goat  leap),  fr.  L.  caper, 
capra,  goat.  Cf.  Capriole,  Cab,  Caper,  v.  t'.]  1.  An  ab- 
rupt change  in  feeling,  opinion,  or  action,  proceeding 
from  some  whim  or  fancy;  a  freak;  a  notion.  "  Cct- 
prices  of  appetite."  W.  Irving. 

2.  (Mus.)  See  Capriccio. 

Syn.  — Freak;  whim;  crotchet;  fancy;  vagary;  hu- 
mor ;  whimsey ;  fickleness. 

Ca-pri'clous  (ka-prish'iis),  a.  [Cf.  P.  capricieux.  It. 
capriccioso.~\  Governed  or  characterized  by  caprice ; 
apt  to  change  suddenly ;  freakish ;  whimsici ;  change- 
able. "  Capricious  poet."  Shak.  "  Capriciotis  hu- 
mor."   Hugh  Miller. 

A  capricious  partiality  to  the  Romish  practices,     Hallam. 

Syn,  —  Freakish ;  whimsical ;  fanciful ;  fickle  ;  crotch- 
ety ;  fitful ;  wayward  ;  changeable ;  unsteady ;  uncer- 
tain ;  inconstant ;  arbitrasry. 

—  Ca-prl'cious-ly,  adv.  —  Ca-prl'clons-ness,  n. 

Cap'ri-corn  (kSp'ri-kSm),  n.    [L.  capricornus  ;  caper 

goat  +  cornu  horn :   cf.  P.  capricome.']     1.    (Astron.) 

The  tenth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  into  which  the  sun  enters 

at  the  winter  solstice,  about  December  21.    See  Tropic. 

The  Bun  was  entered  into  Capricorn.         Drj/den. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  southern  constellation,  represented  on 
ancient  monuments  by  the  figure  of  a  goat,  or  a  figure 
with  its  fore  part  like  a  goat,  and  hind  part  like  a  fish. 

Capricorn  beetle  (Zool. ),  any  beetle  of  the  family  Ceram- 
bycidx  ;  one  of  the  long-homed  beetles.  The  larvae  usu- 
ally bore  into  the  wooa  or  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs  and 
are  often  destructive.    See  Giedleh,  Prdner. 

Cap'rid  (kSp'rid),  a.  [L.  caper,  capra,  goat.]  (Zool.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tribe  of  ruminants  of  which  the 
goat,  or  genus  Capra,  is  the  type. 

Cap'tl-fi-ca'tlon  (kSp'rT-f  i-ka'shiin),  re.  [L.  caprifi- 
catio,  fr.  caprificare  to  ripen  figs  by  caprification,  fr.  ca- 
prificus  the  wild  fig ;  caper  goat  +  ficus  fig.]  The  prac- 
tice of  hanging,  upon  the  cultivated  fig  tree,  branches  of 
the  wild  fig  infested  with  minute  hymenopterous  insects. 

<^W^  It  is  supposed  that  the  little  insects  insure  fertili- 
zation by  carrying  the  pollen  from,  the  male  flowers  near 
the  opening  of  the  fig  down  to  the  female  flowers,  and 
also  accelerate  ripening  the  fruit  by  puncturing  it.  The 
practice  has  existed  smce  ancient  times,  but  its  benefit 
has  been  disputed. 

Cap'ri-fole  (kSp'rT-fol),  re.  [h.  caper  goa.t -\- folium 
leaf.]    The  woodbine  or  honeysuckle.  Spenser. 

Cap'rl-fO'll-a'ceOUS  (-fo'lT-a'shus),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  the  Honeysuckle  family  of  plants  (Cap- 
rifoliacese). 

Cap'ri-form  (kap'rT-f8rm),  a.  [L.  caper  goat  -|- 
-form.1    Having  the  form  of  a  goat. 

Ca-prig'e-nous  (ka-prtj'e-niis),  a.  [t.  caprigenus  ; 
caper  goat  +  gignere  to  produce.]    Of  the  goat  kind. 

Cap'rine  (kap'rin  or  -riu  ;  277),  a.  [L.  caprinus.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  goat ;  as,  caprine  gambols. 

Cap'rl-ole  (kSp'ri-ol ;  277),  re.  [F.  capriole,  cabriole. 
It.  capriola,  fr.  L.  caper  goat.  Cf.  Caper,  v.  i..  Cabri- 
ole, Caprice,  Chevertl.]  1.  (3fan.)  A  leap  that  a  horse 
makes  with  all  fours,  upwards  only,  without  advancing, 
but  with  a  kick  or  jerk  of  the  hind  legs  when  at  the 
height  of  the  leap. 

2.  A  leap  or  caper,  as  in  dancing.  "  With  lofty  turns 
and  caprioles."  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Cap'rl-oIe,  v.  i.    To  perform  a  capriole.  Carlyle. 

Cap'rl-ped  (kSp'ri-pId),  a.  [L.  capripes;  caper  goat 
-f-  pes,  pedis,  foot.]     Having  feet  like  those  of  a  goat. 
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Oap'ro-ato  (kSp'rS-at),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  caproic 
acid. 

Ca-pro'io  (ka-pro'ik),  a.    (Chem.)  See  under  Capeic. 

Ca^ry-late  (kSp'ri-lat),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  ca- 
prylio  acid. 

Ca-pryl'lc  (ka^prTlTk),  a.  (Chem.)  See  under Caprio. 

Cap-sa'1-cin  (kap-sa'i-sJn),  n.  [From  Capsicum.] 
(Chem.)  A  colorless,  crystalline  substance  extracted 
from  the  Capsicum  annuum,  and  giving  off  vapors  of 
intense  acridity. 

Cap'Sheaf'  (kap'shef),  n.  The  top  sheaf  of  a  stack  of 
grain  ;  (fig.)  the  crowning  or  finishing  part  of  a  thing. 

Cap'Si-cin  (kap'sT-sin),  re.  [From  Capsicum.]  (Chem.) 
A  red  liquid  or  soft  resin  extracted  from  various  species 
of  capsicum. 

Cap'sl-cine  (-sen),  re.  [Prom  Capsicum.]  (Chem.) 
A  volatile  alkaloid  extracted  from  Capsicum  annuum 
or  from  capsicin. 

Cap'Si-CUIU  (kap'si-k5m),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  capsa  box, 
chest.]  (Boi.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  many  species,  pro- 
ducing capsules  or  dry  berries  of  various  forms,  which 
have  an  exceedingly  pungent,  biting  taste,  and  when 
ground  form  the  red  or  Cayenne  pepper  of  commerce. 

^W  The  most  important  species  are  Cajisicum,  bacca- 
ium  or  bird  pepper,  0.  fastigiatiim  or  Cliili  pepper,  C 
frutescens  or  spur  pepper,  and  C  annuum  or  Guinea 
pepper,  which  includes  the  bell  pepper  and  other  com- 
mon garden  varieties.  The  fruit  is  much  used,  both  in  its 
green  and  ripe  state,  in  pickles  and  in  cookery.  See  Cay- 
enne pepper. 

Gap-size'  (kSp-sIz'),  V.  i.  &  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cap- 
sized (-sizd');p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Capsizing.]  [Cf.  Sp.  cabe- 
cear  to  nod,  pitch,  capuzar,  chapuzar,  to  sink  (a  vessel) 
by  the  head ;  both  f  r.  L.  caput  head.]  To  upset  or  over- 
turn, as  a  vessel  or  other  body. 

But  what  if  carrying  sail  capsize  the  boat  ?       Byron. 

Cap'size'  (kap'slz'),  re.     An  upset  or  overturn. 

Cap'-square'  (-skw3r'),  re.  (Gun.)  A  metal  covering 
plate  which  passes  over  the  trunnions  of  a  cannon,  and 
holds  it  in  place. 

Oap'Stan  (-stSn),  re.  [F.  cabestan,  fr.  Sp.  cabesirante, 
cabrestante,  fr.  cabestrar  to  bind  with  a  halter,  fr.  cabes- 
tro  halter,  fr.  L.  capish-um  halter,  fr.  capere  to  hold 
(see  Capacious)  ;  or  perh.  the  Spanish  is  fr.  L.  caper 
goat  -f-  stans,  p.  pr.  of  stare  to  stand  ;  cf.  F.  chevre  she- 
goat,  also  a  machine  for  raising  heavy  weights.]  A  vertical 
cleated  drnm  or  cylinder  revolv- 
ing on  an  upright  spindle,  and 
surmounted  by  a  drumhead  with 
sockets  for  bars  or  levers.  It  is 
much  used,  especially  on  ship- 
board, for  moving  or  raising 
heavy  weights  or  exerting  great 
power  by  traction  upon  a  rope 
or  cable,  passing  around  the 
drum.  It  is  operated  either  by 
steam  power  or  by  a  number  of 
men  walking  around  the  capstan, 
each  pushing  on  the  end  of  a  lever 
fixed  in  its  socket.  [Sometimes 
spelt  capstem,  but  improperly.] 

Capstan  bar,  one  of  the  long  bars 
or  levers  by  which  the  capstan  is 
worked  ;  a  handspike.  —  To  pawl 
the  capstan,  to  drop  the  pawls  so  that  they  will  catch  in  the 
notches  of  the  pawl  ring,  and  prevent  the  capstan  from 
turning  back.  —  To  rig  the  capstan,  to  prepare  the  capstan 
for  use,  by  puttmg  the  bars  in  the  sockets.  —  To  surge  the 
capstan,  to  slack  the  tension  of  the  rope  or  cable  wound 
around  it. 

Cap'stone' (-ston'),  re.  (Falcon.)  A  fossil  echinus  of 
the  genus  Connulus  ;  —  so  called  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a  cap. 

Cap'SU-lar  (kSp'sfi-ler), )  a.    [Cf.  P.  capsulaire.1    Of 

Cap'SU-la-ry  (-la-ry),  J  or  pertaining  to  a  capsule ; 
having  the  nature  of  a  capsule  ;  hollow  and  fibrous. 

Capsular  ligament  (Anat.),  a  ligamentous  bag  or  capsule 
surrounding  many  movable  joints  in  the  skeleton, 

Cap'su-late  (kap'sil-lat),  )  a.    Inclosed  in  a  capsule, 

Cap'SU-la'ted  (-la'ted),     j      or  as  in  a  chest  or  box. 

Cap'SUle  (kap'sul),  re.  [L.  eapsula  a  little  box  or 
chest,  fr.  capsa  chest,  case, 
fr.  capere  to  take,  contain  : 
cf.  P.  capsule.']  1.  (Bot.) 
A  dry  fruit  or  pod  which  is 
made  up  of  several  parts  or 
carpels,  and  opens  to  dis- 
charge the  seeds ;  as,  the 
capsule  of  the  poppy,  the 
flax,  the  lily,  etc. 

2.  (Cheyn.)  (a)  A  small 
saucer  of  clay  for  roasting 
or  melting  samples  of  ores, 
etc.;  a  scorifier.  (b)  A 
small,  shallow,  evaporating 
dish,  usually  of  porcelain. 

3.  (Med.)  A  small  cylin- 
drical or  spherical  gelati- 
nous envelope  in  which  nau- 
seous or  acrid  doses  are  inclosed  to  be  swallowed. 

4.  (Anat.)  A  membranous  sac  containing  fluid,  or  in- 
vesting an  organ  or  joint ;  as,  the  capsule  of  the  lens  of 
the  eye.    Also,  a  capsiUelike  organ. 

5.  A  metallic  seal  or  cover  for  closing  a  bottle. 

6.  A  smaU  cup  or  shell,  as  of  metal,  for  a  percussion 
cap,  cartridge,  etc. 

Atrabiliary  capsule.  See  under  Atsabiliary.  —  GUsson's 
capsule,  a  membranous  envelope,  entering  the  liver  along 

ith  the  portal  vessels  and  insheathing  the  latter  in  their 
course  through  the  organ.  —  Suprarenal  capsule,  an  organ 
of  imknown  function,  above  or  in  front  of  each  kidney. 

Cap'taln  (kSp'tTn),  re.  [OE.  capiiain,  captain,  OF. 
capitain,  P.  capitaine  (cf.  Sp.  capitan,  It.  capitano),  LL. 
capitanens,  capHnnns,  fr.  L.  caput  the  head.  See  Chief, 
and  cf.  CmEPTAiN.]     1.  A  head,  or  chief  officer;  as:  (a) 


Capstan. 
a  Drumhead  ;    6  Sock- 
ets or  bar  holes  ;  c  One 
of  the  pawls ;   d  Pawl 
ring. 


Capsules,     a  Datura ;   b  Pop- 
py !  c  Gentian. 


The  military  officer  who  commands  a  company,  troop,  or 
battery,  or  who  has  the  rank  entitling  him  to  do  so, 
though  he  may  be  employed  on  other  service.  (6)  An 
officer  in  the  United  States  navy,  next  above  a  com- 
mander and  below  a  commodore,  and  ranking  with  a 
colonel  in  the  army,  (c)  By  courtesy,  an  officer  actually 
commanding  a  vessel,  silthough  not  having  the  rank  of 
captain,  (d)  The  master  or  commanding  officer  of  a  mer- 
cliant  vessel,  (e)  One  in  charge  of  a  portion  of  a  ship's 
company ;  as,  a  captain  of  a  top,  captain  of  a  gun,  etc. 
(/ )  The  foreman  of  a  body  of  workmen.  (<7)  A  person 
having  authority  over  others  acting  in  concert ;  as,  the 
captain  of  a  boat's  crew ;  the  captain  of  a  football  team. 
A  trainband  captain  eke  was  he.  Cowper. 

The  Rhodian  captain,  relying  on  .  .  .  the  lightness  of  his 
vessel,  passed,  in  open  day,  through  all  the  guards.    Arbnthnot. 

2.  A  military  leader ;  a  warrior. 

Foremost  captain  of  his  time.  Tennyson. 

Captain  general,  (a)  Tlie  commander  in  chief  of  an  army 
or  armies,  or  of  the  militia,  (b)  The  Spanish  governor  of 
Cuba  and  its  dependent  islands.  —  Captain  lieutenant,  a 
lieutenant  with  the  rank  and  duties  of  captain  but  witli  a 
lieutenant's  pay,  —  as  in  the  first  company  of  an  English 
regiment. 

Cap'taln  (kSp'tin),  ■;;.  t.  To  act  as  captain  of ;  to  lead. 
[JJ.] 

Men  who  captained  or  accompanied  the  exodus  from  exist- 
ing forms.  Lowell. 

Cap'taln,  a.    Chief ;  superior.     [iS.] 

Captain  jewels  in  the  earcanet.  Shak. 

Cap'taln-cy  (k5p'tin-sy),  re.  ,•  pi.  Captaincies  (-sTz). 
The  rank,  post,  or  commission  of  a  captain.  Washington. 

Captaincy  general,  the  office,  power,  territory,  or  juris- 
diction of  a  captain  general ;  as,  the  captaincy  general  of 
La  Eabana  (Cuba  and  its  islands). 

Cap'taln-ry  (-ry),  re.  [Cf.  F.  capitainerie.']  Power, 
or  command,  over  a  certain  district ;  chieftainship.  [Ote.] 

Cap'taln-ship,  re.  1.  The  condition,  rank,  post,  or 
authority  of  a  captain  or  chief  commander.  "  To  take 
the  captainship.''^  Shak. 

2.  Military  skill ;  as,  to  show  good  captainship. 

Cap-ta'tlon  (kSp-ta'shun),  re.  [L.  captatio,  fr.  captare 
to  catch,  intens.  of  capere  to  take :  cf.  F.  captation.']  A 
courting  of  favor  or  applause,  by  flattery  or  address ;  a 
captivating  quality ;  an  attraction.     [04«.] 

Without  any  of  those  dresses,  or  popular  captations,  which 
some  men  use  in  their  speeches.  JLikon  Basilike. 

Cap'tion  (kSp'shun),  re.  [L.  captio,  fr.  capere  to  take. 
In  senses  3  and  4,  perhaps  confounded  in  meaning  with 
L.  caput  a  head.  See  Capacious.]  1.  A  caviling ;  a 
sophism.     [06s.] 

This  doctrine  is  for  caption  and  contradiction.      Bacon. 

2,  The  act  of  taking  or  arresting  a  person  by  judicial 
process,     [i?.]  Bouvier. 

3,  (Law)  That  part  of  a  legal  instrument,  as  a  com- 
mission, indictment,  etc.,  which  shows  where,  when,  and 
by  what  authority,  it  was  taken,  found,  or  executed, 

Bouvier.     'Wharton. 

4,  The  heading  of  a  chapter,  section,  or  page,   [J7,  S.] 
Cap'tlOUS  (kSp'shus),  a.     [F,  captieux,  L.  captiosus. 

See  Caption,]     1,  Apt  to  catch  at  faults ;  disposed  to 

find  fault  or  to  cavil ;  eager  to  object ;  difficult  to  please, 

A  captious  and  suspicious  age,         Stillingfleet. 

I  am  sensible  I  have  not  disposed  my  materials  to  abide  the 
test  of  a  captious  controversy,  Burke. 

2.  Fitted  to  harass,  perplex,  or  insnare;  insidious; 
troublesome. 

Captious  restraints  on  navigation,  Bancroft. 

Syn.  —  Caviling;  carping;  fault-finding;  censorious; 
hypercritical ;  peevish ;  fretful ;  perverse ;  troublesome, 
—  Captious,  Caviling,  Carping,  A  captious  person  is 
one  who  has  a  fault-finding  habit  or  manner,  or  is  disposed 
to  catch  at  faults,  errors,  etc.,  with  quarrelsome  intent ; 
a  caviling  person  is  disposed  to  raise  objections  on  frivo- 
lous grounds ;  cai-ping  implies  that  one  is  given  to  ill- 
natured,  persistent,  or  unreasonable  fault-finding,  or 
picking  up  of  the  words  or  actions  of  others. 

Caviling  is  the  carping  of  argument,  carping  the  caviling  ot 
ill  temper.  C.  J.  Smith. 

Cap'tlous-ly,  adv.    In  a  captious  manner. 
Cap'tlous-ness,  re.     Captious  disposition  or  manner. 
Cap'tl-vate  (kSp'ti-vat),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Capti- 
vated ;  p. pr.  &vb.n.  Captivating,]  [L,  captivatus,  p,  p. 
of  captivare  to  capture,  fr.  captivus  captive.     See  Cap- 
tive,] 1,  To  take  prisoner ;  to  capture ;  to  subdue.  [OJs.] 
Their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates.  Shak. 

2,  To  acquire  ascendancy  over  by  reason  of  some  art 
or  attraction ;  to  fascinate ;  to  charm  ;  as,  Cleopatra  cap- 
tivated Antony ;  the  orator  captivated  all  hearts. 

Small  landscapes  of  captivating  loveliness,    IF.  Irving. 
Syn.  —  To  enslave;   subdue;   overpower;  charm;  en- 
chant ;  bewitch ;  fascinate ;  capture  ;  lead  captive. 

Cap'ti-vate(kap'ti-vat),p.  a.  [L.captivatus.1  Taken 
prisoner ;  made  captive  ;  insnared ;  charmed. 

Women  have  been  captivate  ere  now.  Shak. 

Cap'tl-Va'ting  (-va'ting),  a.  Having  power  to  capti- 
vate or  charm ;  fascinating ;  as,  captivating  smiles.  — 
Cap'ti-va'tlng-ly,  adv. 

Cap'ti-va'tlon  (-va'shtin),  n.  [L.  captivaiio.']  The 
act  of  captivating.     [J2.] 

The  captivation  of  our  understanding.      Bp.  Hall. 

Cap'tive  (kSp'tlv),  n.     [L.  captivus,  fr.  capere  to 

take :  cf.  P.  captif.    See  Caitiff.]     1.  A  prisoner  taken 

by  force  or  stratagem,  esp.,  by  an  enemy,  in  war;  one 

kept  in  bondage  or  in  the  power  of  another. 

Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains.    Milton. 
2.  One  charmed  or  subdued  by  beauty,  excellence,  or 
affection  ;  one  who  is  captivated. 

Cap'tive,  a.  1.  Made  prisoner,  especially  in  war ; 
held  in  bondage  or  in  confinement, 

A  poor,  miserable,  captive  thrall.  Milton. 

2.  Subdued  by  love  ;  charmed  :  captivated. 

Even  in  so  short  a  space,  my  woman's  heart 

Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words.  SJiak. 


3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  bondage  or  confinement ;  serv- 
ing to  confine  ;  as,  captive  chains ;  captive  hours. 

Cap'tive  (kSp'tiv),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Captived 
(-tivd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.n.  Captiving.]  To  take  prisoner; 
to  cajiture. 

Their  inhabitants  slaughtered  and  captived.       Burke, 

Cap-tlV'1-ty  (kSp-tTv'I-ty),  re,  [L.  captivitas;  cf,  F. 
captivite.']     1,  The  state  of  iSeing  a  captive  or  a  prisoner. 

More  celebrated  in  his  captivity  than  in  his  greatest  triumphs, 

Dryden. 

2.  A  state  of  being  under  control ;  subjection  of  the 
will  or  affections ;  bondage. 

Sink  in  the  soft  captivity  together.       Addison. 

Syn.  —  Imprisonment ;  confinement ;  bondage ;  subjec- 
tion ;  servitude ;  slavery ;  thralldom  ;  serfdom. 

Cap'tor  (kSp'ter),  re.  [L.,  a  catcher  (of  animals),  fr. 
capere  to  take.]  One  who  captures  any  person  or  thing, 
as  a  prisoner  or  a  prize, 

Cap'ture  (kSp'tiir ;  135),  n.  [L.  captura,  fr.  capere  to 
take:  cf.  P.  capture.    See  Caitiff,  and  cf.  Captive.] 

1.  The  act  of  seizing  by  force,  or  getting  possession  of 
by  superior  power  or  by  stratagem ;  as,  the  capture  of  an 
enemy,  a  vessel,  or  a  criminal. 

Even  with  regard  to  captures  made  at  sea.    Blackstone. 

2.  The  securing  of  an  object  of  strife  or  desire,  as  by 
the  power  of  some  attraction, 

3.  The  thing  taken  by  force,  surprise,  or  stratagem ; 
a  prize ;  prey, 

Syn. —Seizure;  apprehension;  arrest;  detention. 
Cap'ture,  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Captured  (-turd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Captuking,]    To  seize  or  take  possession  of 
by  force,  surprise,  or  stratagem ;  to  overcome  and  hold  ; 
to  secure  by  effort. 

Her  heart  is  Uke  some  fortress  that  has  been  captured. 

W.  Irving. 

II  Ca-puc'clo  (k4-pob'cho),  re,  [It.  cappuccio.  See 
Capoch.]    a  capoch  or  hood.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

Ca-puched'  (ka-poocht'),  a.  [See  Capoch,]  Covered 
with,  or  as  with,  a  hood,    \_Obs.']  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cap'U-chin'  (kSp'ii-shen'),  re,  [P.  capucin  a  monk 
who  wears  a  cowl,  fr.  It.  cappuccio  hood.     See  Capooh.] 

1.  (Eccl.)  A  Franciscan  monk  of  the  austere  branch 
established  in  1526  by  Matteo  di  Baschi,  distinguished  by 
wearing  the  long  pointed  cowl  or  capoch  of  St.  Francis. 

A  bare-footed  and  long-bearded  capuchin.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  garment  for  women,  consisting  of  a  cloak  and 
hood,  resembling,  or  supposed  to  resemble,  that  of  capu- 
chin monks.  Johnson. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  long-tailed  South  American  monkey 
(Cebus  capucinus),  having  the  fore-     »  \ 
head  naked  and  wrinkled,  with  the       " 
hair  on  the  crown  reflexed  and  re- 
sembling a  monk's  cowl,  the  rest 
being  of  a  grayish  white;  —  called 
also  capucine  monkey, 
weeper,  sajou,  sapajou, 
and     sai.       (b)    Other 
species  of  Cebus,  as  C. 
fatuellus  (the  brown  or 
horned    capucine),    C. 
albifrons    (the   carara- 
ra),  and  C.  apella.     (c) 
A  variety   of   the   do- 
mestic pigeon  having  a 
hoodlike  tuft  of  feath- 
ers  on   the  head   and 
sides  of  the  neck.  Capuchin  iCebus  capucinus). 

Capuchin  nun,  one  of  an  austere  order  of  Franciscan 
nuns  which  came  under  Capuchin  rule  in  1538,  The  order 
had  recently  been  founded  by  Maria  Longa, 

Cap'U-clne  (-sin),  re.     See  Capuchin,  3. 

Cap'U-let  (kSp'ii-lgt),  re,     (Far.)  Same  as  Capellet, 

Cap'U-lin  (-lin),  re.  [Sp,  capuH.']  The  Mexican 
cherry  (Prunus  CapoUin). 

II  Ca'put  (ka'piit),  re, ;  pi.  Capita  (kSp'I-ta).  [L,,  the 
head,]  1,  (^na<,)  The  head;  also,  a  knoblike  protuber- 
ance or  capitulum, 

2,  The  top  or  superior  part  of  a  thing, 

3,  (Eng.)  The  council  or  ruling  body  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge  prior  to  the  constitution  of  1856, 

Tour  caputs  and  heads  of  colleges.  Lamb. 

Caput  mortutun  (m6r'tiJ-iim).  [L.,  dead  head.]  {Old 
Chem.)  The  residuum  after  distillation  or  sublimation; 
hence,  worthless  residue. 

Ca'py-ba'ra  (ka'pe-ba'ra),  re.     [Sp.  capibara,  fr.  the 
native  name.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  large  South  Amer- 
ican  rodent  (Hydro- 
chxms  capybara)  liv- 
ing on  the  margins  of  i 
lakes  and  rivers.     It ' 
is  the  largest  extant 
rodent,    being    about 
three  feet   long   and 
half   that   in  height. 
It   somewhat    resem- 
bles the  Guinea  pig,  to  Capybara, 
which  it  is  related ;  — called  also  cablai  and  wafer  hog. 

Car  (kar),  re,  [OP,  car,  char,  P,  char,  fr,  L.  caiiiis,  a 
wagon ;  a  Celtic  word ;  cf.  W.  car,  Armor,  karr,  Ir,  & 
Gael.  carr.  Cf.  Chariot.]  1.  A  small  vehicle  moved  on 
wheels  ;  usually,  one  having  but  two  wheels  and  drawn 
by  one  horse  ;  a  cart. 

2.  A  vehicle  adapted  to  the  rails  of  a  railroad,   [U.  S."] 
^W^  In  England  a  railroad  passenger  car  is  called  a 

railway  car7-io<7e/  a,  freight  car  is  called  a  goods  wagon : 
a  platform,  car  a  goods  thick ;  a  haaoage  car  a  van.  But 
styles  of  cars  introduced  into  England  from  America  are 
called  cars ;  as,  tram  car,  Pullman  car.    See  Train. 

3.  A  chariot  of  war  or  of  triumph  ;  a  vehicle  of  splen- 
dor, dignity,  or  solemnity.     [Poetic'} 

The  gilded  cor  of  day.  Milton. 

The  towering  car,  the  sable  steeds.         Tennyson. 
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CARBONIC 


Carabid  (Careibus  ser- 
ratus).    Nat.  size. 


4.  (Astron.)  The  seven  stars  also  called  Charles's 
Wain,  the  Great  Bear,  or  the  Dipper. 

The  Pleiads,  Hyads,  and  the  Northern  Car.    Dryden. 

5.  The  cage  of  a  lift  or  elevator. 

6.  The  basket,  box,  or  cage  suspended  from  a  balloon 
to  contain  passengers,  ballast,  etc. 

7.  A  floating  perforated  box  for  living  fish.     [f/.  5.] 
Car  conpling,  or  Car  coupler,  a  shackle  or  other  device  for 

connecting  the  cars  in  a  railway  train.  [K  ^.J  — Dwnmy 
car  (Railroad),  a  car  containing  its  own  steam  power  or 
locomotive.— Freight  ca.i  (Railroad),  a  car  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  merchandise  or  other  goods.  [(/.  <S'.]— Hand  car 
(Railroad),  a  small  car  propelled  by  hand,  used  by  rail- 
road laborers,  etc.  [I/.  S.]  —Horse  car,  or  Street  car,  an 
omnibus  car  drawn  by  horses  or  other  power  upon  rails 
laid  in  the  streets.  [  U.  <S.]  —  Pajace  car.  Drawing-room 
car.  Sleeping  car.  Parlor  car,  etc.  (Railroad),  cars  espe- 
cially designed  and  furnished  for  the  comfort  of  travelers. 

Car'a-bia  (kar'4-bid),  a.  {Zodl.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
the  genus  Carabus  or  family  Carab- 
idss.  —  n.  One  of  the  Carabidse,  a 
family  of  active  insectivorous  bee- 
tles. 

Car'a-blne  (kar'a-bin),  n.  (3fil.) 
A  carbine. 

Car'a-bl-neer'  (kSr'a-bt-ner'),  n. 
A  carbineer. 

Car'a-boid  (kSr'a-boid) ,a.  ICar- 
abus  -j-  -oid.'\  {Zodl.)  Like,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  genus  Carabus. 

II  Car'a-bUS  (kar'a^btis),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Kapa^os  a  horned  beetle.] 
(Zodl.)  A  genus  of  ground  beetles, 
including  numerous  species.  They 
devour  many  injurious  insects. 

Gar'ac  (kSr'Sk),  n.  See  Cakack. 

Car'a-cal  (kSr'a-kSl),  n.  [F.  caracal,  fr.  Turk,  qarah- 
qootaq ;  qarah  black  -)-  qootaq  ear.]  (Zodl.)  A  lynx 
(Felis,  or  Lynx,  caracal).  It  is  a  native  of  Airica  and 
Asia.  Its  ears  are  black  externally,  and  tipped  with 
long  black  hairs. 

Ca'ra-ca'ra  (ka'ra-ka'ra),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  South  Amer- 
ican bird  of  several 
spec'es  and  genera, 
resembling  both  the 
eagles  and  the  vul- 
tures. The  caracar 
ras  act  as  scavengers, 
and  are  also  called 
carrion  buzzards. 

i^^  The  black 
caracara  is  Ibycter 
aler ;  the  cliimango 
is  Milvago  chiman- 
00 ;  the  Brazilian  is 
Polyborus  Brazili- 
ensis. 

Car'ack  (kar'Sk), 

53.  [F.  caraque  (cf. 
Sp.  &  Pg.  carraca. 
It.  caracca),  LL.  carraca,  fr.  L.  carrus  wagon  ;  or  perh. 
fr.  Ar.  qorqur  (pi.  qaraqir)  a  carack.]  (Naut.)  A  kind  of 
large  ship  formerly  used  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
in  the  East  India  trade  ;  a  galleon.  [Spelt  also  carrack.  ] 
The  bigger  whale  like  some  huge  carack  lay.  Waller. 
Car'a-COle  (kSr'a-kol),  n.  [F.  caracole,  caracol,  fr. 
Sp.  caracol  snail,  winding  staircase,  a  wheeling  about.] 

1.  (Blan.)  A  half  turn  which  a  horseman  makes, 
either  to  the  right  or  the  left.  Gwilt. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  staircase  in  a  spiral  form. 

II  En  caracole  (aN'  ka'paTiol')  [F.],  spiral;  — said  of  a 
staircase. 

Car'a-cole  (-kol),  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Caracoled 
(-kold).]  [Cf.  F.  caracoler.l  (3Ian.)  To  move  in  a  car- 
acole, or  in  caracoles ;  to  wheel. 

Prince  John  caracoled  within  the  lists.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Car'a-COl'y  (-kSl'y),  n.  An  alloy  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  of  which  an  inferior  quality  of  jewelry  is  made. 

Car'a-COre  (kSr'a-kor),      1  v      [Malay  hirakura.']    A 

Car'a-CO'ra  (kSr'a^ko'ra),  j  light  vessel  or  proa  used 
by  the  people  of  Borneo,  etc.  and  by  the  Dutch  in  the 
East  Indies. 

II  Ca-rale' (ka-raf),  n.  [F.]  A  glass  water  bottle  for 
the  table  or  toilet ;  —  called  also  croft. 

Cai'a-geen'  or  Cai'a-gheen'  (kSr'a^gen'),  n.  See  Car- 
rageen. 

Ca'ram-bO'la  (ka'ram-bo'la),  n.  (Bot.)  An  East  In- 
dian tree  (Averrhoa  Carambola),  and  its  acid,  juicy  fruit ; 
—  called  also  Coromandel  gooseberry. 

Car'a-mel  (kSr'a^mel),  n.  [P.  caramel  (cf.  Sp.  cara- 
melo),  LL.  carina  mellis,  cannamella,  canamella,  cala- 
mellus  mellihis,  sugar  cane,  from  or  confused  with  L. 
cannaieed-i-mel, mellis, honey.  See  Cane.]  X.  (Chem.) 
Burnt  sugar  J  a,  brown  or  black  porous  substance  ob- 
tained by  heating  sugar.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  is 
used  for  coloring  spirits,  gravies,  etc. 

2.  A  kind  of  confectionery,  usually  a  small  cube  or 
square  of  tenacious  paste,  or  candy,  of  varying  composi- 
tion and  flavor. 

Ca-ran'goid 

(ka-ran'goid), 
a.  [Caranx  -\- 
-oid.'\    (Zo- 
ol.)  Belong- 
ing  to   the 


Carangoid  Fish  ;  the  Cavally  (.Caranx 
hippos'). 


Caracara  (Polyborus  tharus"). 


a  family  of 

fishes    allied 

to  the  mack- 

erels,  and 

including 

the  caranx,  American  bluefish,  and  the  pilot  fish. 

H  Oa'ranX  (ka'rSnks),  n.     (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  fishes. 


Carapato  (Amblyomma  rotun- 
datum).     X  3 

See  Horn.]    1.  The  weight 


common  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  including  the  yellow  or 
golden  mackerel. 

Car'a-pace  (kSr'a-pas),  n.  [F.]  (Zodl.)  The  thick 
shell  or  shield  which  covers  the  back  of  the  tortoise,  or 
turtle,  the  crab,  and  other  crustaceous  animals. 

II  Ca'ra-pa'tO  (ka'ra-pa'to),  n.  [Pg.  carrapato."] 
(Zodl.)  A  South  American 
tick  of  the  genus  Ambly- 
omma. There  are  several 
species,  very  troublesome 
to  man  and  beast. 

Car'a-pax  (kar'a-p3ks), 
n.    (Zodl.)  See  Carapace. 

Car'at  (kSr'St),  n.  [F. 
carat  (cf.  It.  caralo,  OPg. 
quiraie,  Pg.  &  Sp.  quilale), 
Ar.  qirdt  bean  or  pea  shell, 
a  weight  of  four  grains,  a 
carat,  fr.  Gr.  Kepdrtov  a  lit- 
tle horn,  the  fruit  of  the 
carob  tree,  a  weight,  a  carat 
by  which  precious  stones  and  pearls  are  weighed. 

(J^^  The  caral  equals  three  and  one  fifth  grains  Troy, 
and  is  divided  into  four  grains,  sometimes  called  carat 
grains.  Diamonds  and  other  precious  stones  are  esti- 
mated by  carats  and  fractions  of  carats,  and  pearls,  usu- 
ally, by  carat  grains.  Tiffany. 

2.  A  twenty-fourth  part ;  —  a  term  used  in  estimating 
the  proportionate  fineness  of  gold. 

11^°'  A  mass  of  metal  is  said  to  be  so  many  carats  fine, 
according  to  the  number  of  twenty-fourths  of  pure  gold 
which  it  contains ;  as,  22  carats  fine  (goldsmith's  stan- 
dard) =  22  parts  of  gold,  1  of  copper,  and  1  of  silver. 

Car'a-van  (kSr'a-v5n  or  kSr'a-vSn';  277),  n.  [F. 
caravane  (cf.  Sp.  caravana),  fr.  Per.  karwan  a  caravan 
(in  sense  1).  Cf.  Van  a  wagon.]  1.  A  company  of 
travelers,  pilgrims,  or  merchants,  organized  and  equipped 
for  a  long  journey,  or  marching  or  traveling  together, 
esp.  through  deserts  and  countries  infested  by  robbers  or 
hostile  tribes,  as  in  Asia  or  Africa. 

2.  A  large,  covered  wagon,  or  a  train  of  such  wagons, 
for  conveying  wild  beasts,  etc.,  for  exhibition ;  an  itin- 
erant show,  as  of  wild  beasts. 

3.  A  covered  vehicle  for  carrying  passengers  or  for 
moving  furniture,  etc. ;  —  sometimes  shortened  into  van. 

Car'a-van-eer'  (kSr'a-vSn-er'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  caravanier.'] 
The  leader  or  driver  of  the  camels  in  a  caravan. 

Car'a-van'sa-ry  (-vSn'sa-ry),  n.;  pi.  Caravansaries 
(-rlz).  [F.  caravanserai,  ir.Vev.karwansarai;  karwan 
caravan -)- iarai  palace,  large  house,  inn.]  Akind  of  inn, 
in  the  East,  where  caravans  rest  at  night,  being  a  large, 
rude,  unfurnished  building,  surrounding  a  court.  [Writ- 
ten also  caravanserai  and  caravansera.] 

Car'a-vel  (kSr'a^vgl),  n.  [F.  caravelle  (cf.  It.  cara^ 
vella,  Sp.  carabela),  fr.  Sp.  caraba  a  kind  of  vessel,  fr. 
L.  carabus  a  kind  of  light  boat,  f  r.  Gr.  Kdpa^os  a  kind  of 
light  ship,  NGr.  xapajSi  ship,  vessel.]  [Written  also  car- 
vel and  caravelle.']  (Naut.)  A  name  given  to  several  kinds 
of  vessels,  (a)  The  caravel  of  the  16th  century  was  a 
smaU  vessel  with  broad  bows,  high,  narrow  poop,  four 
masts,  and  lateen  sails.  Columbus  commanded  three 
caravels  on  his  great  voyage.  (J)  A  Portuguese  vessel 
of  100  or  150  tons  burden,  (c)  A  small  fishing  boat  used 
on  the  French  coast,     (d)  A  Turkish  man-of-war. 

Car'a-way  (kar'a-wa),  n.  [F.  cai-vi  (cf.  Sp.  carvi, 
and  al-caravea,  al-carahueya,  Pg.  al-caravia),  fr.  Ar.  ka- 
rawia,  karwia,  fr.  Gr.  Kapo;';  cf.  L.  careum.]  1.  (Bot.) 
A  biennial  plant  of  the  Parsley  family  (Carum  Carui). 
The  seeds  have  an  aromatic  smeU,  and  a  warm,  pungent 
taste.  They  are  used  in  cookery  and  confectionery,  and 
also  in  medicine  as  a  carminative. 

2.  A  cake  or  sweetmeat  containing  caraway  seeds. 

Caraways,  or  biscuits,  or  some  other  [comfits].    Cogan. 

Car-bam'Ic  (kar-bSmtk),  a.  [Carbon  +  amido.] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to  an  acid  so  called. 

Carbamic  acid  (Chem.),  an  amldo  acid,  NHj.COjH,  not 
existing  in  the  free  state,  but  occurring  as  a  salt  of  ammo- 
nium in  commercial  ammonium  carbonate  ;  —  called  also 
amido  formic  acid. 

Car-iam'ide  (kar-bamTd  or  -id),  n.  [Carbowyl  -\- 
amide.]     (Chem.)  The  technical  name  for  urea. 

Car-bamlne  (kar-bam'in  or  -en),  n.  (Chem.)  An 
isocyanide  of  a  hydrocarbon  radical.  The  carbamines 
are  liquids,  usually  colorless,  and  of  unendurable  odor. 

Car'ba-nil  (karOaa^nTl),  n.  [Carbon-yl  +  anil'me.] 
(Chem.)  A  mobile  liquid,  CO.N.Cr.H^,  of  pungent  odor. 
It  is  the  phenyl  salt  of  isocyanic  acid. 

Car'ba-ZOl  (karOja^zol),  n.  ICarbon  +  azo-  -|-  -oZ.] 
(Chem.)  A  white  crystallized  substance,  Cj2Hg.NH,  de- 
rived from  aniline  and  other  amines. 

Car-baz'o-tate  (kar-bSz'o-tat),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
carbazotic  or  picric  acid  ;  a  picrate. 

Car'ba-ZOt'Ic  (kar'ba-zot'Ik),  a.  [Carbon  -f-  azote."] 
Containing,  or  derived  from,  carbon  and  nitrogen. 

Carbazotic  acid  ( Chem.),  picric  acid.    See  under  Picric. 

Car'blde  (kar'bTd  or  -bid),  n.  [Carbon  +  -ide.] 
(Chem.)  A  binary  compound  of  carbon  with  some  other 
element  or  radical,  in  which  the  carbon  plays  the  part  of 
a  negative  ;  —  formerly  termed  carburet. 

Car'bl-mide  (karODi-mtd  or  -mid),  n.  [Carbon  + 
imide.]  (Chem.)  The  technical  name  for  isocyanic  acid. 
See  under  Isocyanic. 

Car'blne  (kar'bln  ;  277),  n.  [F.  carabine,  OF.  cala- 
brin  carabineer  (cf.  It.  calabrino  a  policeman),  fr.  OF.  & 
Pr.  calabre,  OF.  caable,  chaable,  an  engine  of  war  used 
in  besieging,  fr.  LL.  chadabula,  cabulus,  a  kind  of  pro- 
jectile machine,  fr.  Gr.  Kara^okri  a  throwing  down,  fr. 
KOLTa^iXXeLV  to  throw  down  ;  Kara  down  -f-  pdWeiv  to 
throw.  Cf.  Parable.]  (Mil.)  A  short,  light  musket  or 
rifle,  esp.  one  used  by  mounted  soldiers  or  cavalry. 

Car'bi-neer'  (kar'bT-ner'),  n.  [F.  carabinier.]  (Mil.) 
A  soldier  armed  with  a  carbius. 

Car'bl-nol  (kar'bT-nol),  n.     [Carbin  (Kolbe's  name 


for  the  methyl  radical)  -|-  -oL]  (Chem.)  Methyl  alcohol, 
CHg.OH ;  —  also,  by  extension,  any  one  in  the  homolo- 
gous series  of  parafiine  alcohols  of  which  methyl  alcohol 
is  the  type. 

Car'bO-hy'drate  (kar'bo-hi'drat),  n.  [Carbon  -j-  hy- 
drate.] (Physiol.  Chem.)  One  of  a  group  of  compounds, 
including  the  sugars,  starches,  and  gums,  which  contain 
six  (or  some  multiple  of  six)  carbon  atoms,  united  with  a 
variable  number  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  atoms,  but  with 
the  two  latter  always  in  such  proportion  as  to  form  water ; 
as  dextrose,  CoH,,0„. 

Car'bO-hy'dlide  (-drtd  or  -drld),  n.  [Carbon  -)-  hy- 
drogen.]    (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon. 

Car-bol'ic  (k"ar-b51'ik),  a.  [L.  carbo  coal  -f  oleum 
oil.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  de- 
rived from  coal  tar  and  other  sources ;  as,  carbolic  acid 
(called  also  phenic  acid,  and  phenol).     See  Phenol. 

Car'bo-lize  (kar'bo-Uz),  v.  t.  (Med.)  To  apply  car- 
bolic acid  to  ;  to  wash  or  treat  with  carbolic  acid. 

Cazlton  (kar'bon),  n.  [F.  carbone,  f  r.  L.  carbo  coal ; 
cf.  Skr.  fro  to  cook.]  (Chem.)  An  elementary  substance, 
not  metallic  in  its  nature,  which  is  present  in  all  organic 
compounds.  Atomic  weight  11.97.  Symbol  C.  It  is 
combustible,  and  forms  the  base  of  lampblack  and  char- 
coal, and  enters  largely  into  mineral  coals.  In  its  pure 
crystaUized  state  it  constitutes  the  diamond,  the  hardest 
of  knovm  substances,  occurring  in  monometric  crystals 
like  the  octahedron,  etc.  Another  modification  is  graph- 
ite, or  blacklead,  and  in  this  it  is  soft,  and  occurs  in  hex- 
agonal prisms  or  tables.  When  united  with  oxygen  it 
forms  carbon  dioxide,  commonly  called  carbonic  acid, 
or  carbonic  oxide,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the 
oxygen ;  when  united  with  hydrogen,  it  forms  various 
compounds  called  hydrocarbons.  Compare  Diamond, 
and  Graphite. 

Carbon  componnds,  Componnds  of  carbon  (Chem.),  those 
compounds  consisting  largely  of  carbon,  commonly  pro- 
duced by  animals  and  plants,  and  hence  called  organic 
compounds,  though  their  synthesis  may  be  effected  in 
many  cases  in  the  laboratory. 

The  formation  of  the  compounds  of  carbonis  not  dependent 
upon  the  life  process.  /.  Bemsen. 

—  Carbon  dioxide,  Carbon  monoxide.  (CAem.)  See  under  CAR- 
BONIC —  Carbon  light  (Elec. ),  an  extremely  brUliant  elec- 
tric light  produced  by  passing  a  galvanic  current  through 
two  carbon  points  kept  constantly  vrith  their  apexes 
nearly  in  contact.  —  Carbon  point  (Elec),  a  small  cylinder 
or  bit  of  gas  carbon  moved  forward  by  clockwork,  so 
that,  as  it  is  burned  away  by  the  electric  current,  it  shall 
constantly  maintain  its  proper  relation  to  the  opposing 
point.  —  Carbon  tissue,  paper  coated  with  gelatme  and 
pigment,  used  in  the  autotype  process  of  photography. 
Aonetj. —  Gas  carbon,  a  compact  variety  of  carbon  obtained 
as  an  incrustation  on  the  interior  of  gas  retorts,  and  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  carbon  rods  or  pencils  for  the 
voltaic  arc,  and  for  the  plates  of  voltaic  batteries,  etc. 

Car'bO-na'ceous  (kar'bo-na'shSs),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
containing,  or  composed  of,  carbon. 

CarllO-nade  (-bo-nad),  1  n.      [Cf.   P.  carbonnade.  It. 

Oar'bO-na'do  (-na'dS),  I  carbonata,  Sp.  carbonado, 
from  L.  carbo  coal.]  (Cookery)  Flesh,  fowl,  etc.,  cut 
across,  seasoned,  and  broiled  on  coals ;  a  chop.     [Obs."] 

Car'bo-na'do  (-na'do),  I  v.  t.    [ienp.  &p.  p.  Carbona- 

Car'bo-nade  (-nad),  )  doed  (-dod)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Carbonadolng.]  1.  To  cut  (meat)  across  for  frying 
or  broiling  ;  to  cut  or  slice  and  broil.     [06i.] 

A  short-legged  hen  daintily  carbonadoed.    Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

2.  To  cut  or  hack,  as  in  fighting.     [Obs."] 

I  'II  so  carbonado  your  shanks.  Shak. 

Car'bO-na'dO  (-na'do),  n. ;  pi.  Carbonadoes  (-doz). 
[Pg.,  carbonated.]  (3fin.)  A  black  variety  of  diamond, 
found  in  Brazil,  and  used  for  diamond  drills.  It  occurs 
in  irregular  or  rounded  fragments,  rarely  distinctly  crys- 
tallized, with  a  texture  varying  from  compact  to  porous. 

Car'bo-na'llsm  (kar'bo-na'rizm),  n.  The  principles, 
practices,  or  organization  of  the  Carbonari. 

II  Car'bo-na'ro  (Kir'bo-na'rS),  n.  ;  pi.  Cabbonam 
(-re).  [It.,  a  coal  man.]  A  member  of  a  secret  political 
association  in  Italy,  organized  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the  gov- 
ernment into  a  republic. 

H^^  The  origin  of  the  Carbonari  is  uncertain,  but  the 
society  is  said  to  have  fixst  met,  in  1808,  among  the  char- 
coal burners  of  the  mountains,  whose  phraseology  they 
adopted. 

Car'bon-a-ta'Uon  (kar'b5n-a-ta'shun  ),n.  [From  Car- 
bonate.] (Sugar  Making)  The  saturation  of  defecated 
beet  juice  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Knight. 

Car'bOIl-ate  (kar'bon-at),  n.  [Cf.  F.  carbonate.'] 
(Chem.)  A  salt  of  carbonic  acid,  as  in  limestone,  some 
forms  of  lead  ore,  etc. 

Car'bon-a'ted  (kar'bSn-a'tSd),  a.  Combined  or  im- 
pregnated with  carbonic  acid. 

Car'bone  (kar'bon),  V.  t.  [See  Carbonado.]  To  broil. 
[Obs.]    "We  had  a  calf's  head  carjonerf."  Pepys. 

Car-bon'ic  (kar-bSn'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  carbonique.  See 
Carbon.]  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from, 
carbon  ;  as,  carbonic  oxide. 

Carbonic  acid  (Chem.),  an  acid,  HjCOa,  not  existing  sep- 
arately, which,  combined  vrith  positive  or  basic  atoms  or 
radicals,  forms  carbonates.  In  common  language  the  term 
is  very  generally  applied  to  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  CO;,  more  correctly  called  carbon  dioxide.  It  is 
a  colorless,  heavy,  irrespirable  gas,  extinguishing  flame, 
and  when  breathed  destroying  hfe.  It  can  be  reduced  to 
a  liquid  and  solid  form  by  intense  cold  and  pressure.  It 
is  produced  in  the  fermentation  of  liquors,  and  by  the 
combustion  and  decomposition  of  organic  substances,  or 
other  substances  containing  carbon.  It  is  formed  in  the 
explosion  of  fire  damp  in  mines,  and  is  hence  called  after 
damp  :  it  is  also  known  as  choke  damp  and  mephitic 
air.  Water  will  absorb  its  own  volume  of  it,  and  more 
than  this  under  pressure,  and  in  this  state  becomes  the 
common  soda  water  of  the  shops,  and  the  carbonated 
water  of  natural  springs.  Combined  with  lime  it  consti- 
tutes limestone,  or  common  marble  and  chalk.  Plants 
imbibe  it  for  their  nutrition  and  growth,  the  carbon  being 
retained  and  the  oxygen   given   out.  —  Carbonic    oxide 
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(.Chem.),  a  colorless  gas,  CO,  of  slight  odor,  called  more 
correctly  carbon  monoxide.  It  is  almost  the  only  defi- 
nitely laaown  compound  in  which  carbon  seems  to  be 
divalent.  It  is  a  product  of  the  incomplete  combustion  of 
carbon,  and  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  water  gas.  It  is 
fatal  to  animal  life,  extinguishes  combustion,  and  burns 
witli  a  pale  blue  flame,  forming  carbon  dioxide. 

Car'bon-ide  (kar'bQn-Td  or  -id|,  n.     A  carbide.     [iJ.] 

Car'bon-il'er-ous  (kiir'bon-Tf'ev-iis),  a.  [_Carbon  -\- 
-ferous.']    Producing  or  containing  carbon  or  coal. 

Carbenlferous  age  ( Geol. ),  the  age  immediately  following 
the  Devonian,  or  Age  of  fishes,  and  characterized  by  the 
regetatiou  which  formed  the  coal  beds.  Tliis  age  em- 
Draces  three  periods,  the  Subcarboniferous,  the  Carbon- 
iferous, and  the  Permian.  See  Age  of  acrogens,  under 
AcROSEN.  —  Carboniferous  formation  (GeoL),  the  series  of 
rocks  (including  sandstones,  shales,  limestones,  and  con- 
glomerates, with  beds  of  coal)  wliich  make  up  the  strata 
of  the  Carboniferous  age  or  period.  See  the  Diagram 
under  Geology. 

Car'bon-1-za'tion  (kar'b5n-i-za'shSn),  n.  [Cf.  P.  ear- 
bonisatien.']    The  act  or  process  of  carbonizing. 

Car'bOIl-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Cabbonized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cakbonizing.]  [Of.  F.  carboni- 
«en]  1.  To  convert  (an  animal  or  vegetable  substance) 
into  a  residue  of  carbon  by  the  action  of  fire  or  some  cor- 
rosive agent ;  to  char. 

2.  To  impregnate  or  combine  with  carbon,  as  in  mak- 
ing steel  by  cementation. 

Car'bon-om'e-ter  (kar'bSn-om'e-ter),  re.  ICarbon  + 
•meter.]  An  instrument  for  detecting  and  measuring  the 
amount  of  carbon  which  is  present,  or  more  esp.  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  by  its  action  on  limewater  or 
by  other  means. 

OarTlon-yl  (karton-il),  re.  ICarbon -\- -yl.l  (Chem.) 
The  radical  (CO)",  occurring,  always  combined,  in  many 
compounds,  as  the  aldehydes,  the  ketones,  urea,  carbonyl 
chloride,  etc. 

1^°*  Though  denoted  by  a  formula  identical  with  that 
of  carbon  monoxide,  it  is  chemically  distinct,  as  carbon 
seems  to  be  divalent  in  carbon  monoxide,  but  tetravalent 
in  carbonyl  csmpounds. 

Carbonyl  chloride  (Cliem.),  a  colorless  gas,  COClj,  of 
offensive  odor,  and  easily  condensable  to  a  liquid.  It  is 
formed  from  chlorine  and  carbon  monoxide,  under  the 
influence  of  light,  and  hence  has  been  called  phosgene 
gas  ;  —  called  also  carbon  oxychloride. 

Car'bo-Sty'ril  (kar'bo-stl'ril),  n.  ICarbon  -j-  siyrene.J 
A  white  crystalline  substance,  CgH^N.OH,  of  acid  prop- 
erties, derived  from  one  of  the  amido  ciimamic  acids. 

Oar-bOX'ide  (kar-boks'td),  n.  ICarbon  -f-  oxide.'] 
(Chem.)  A  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  as  carbonyl, 
with  some  element  or  radical ;  as,  potassium  carboxide. 

Potaasliim  carboxide,  a  grayish  explosive  crystalline 
compound,  CoOeK  ,  obtained  by  passing  carbon  monox- 
ide over  heated  potassium. 

Car-bOX'yl  (kSr-bSkstl),  n.  ICarbon  -f  oxygen  + 
-yl.]  {Chem.)  The  complex  radical,'  CO. OH,  regarded 
as  the  essential  and  characteristic  constituent  which  all 
oxygen  acids  of  carbon  (as  formic,  acetic,  benzoic  acids, 
etc.)  have  in  common ;  —  called  also  oxatyl. 

Carlioy  (kar'boi),  re.  [Cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  carb  basket ;  or 
Pers.  qarabah  a  sort  of  bottle.]  A  large,  globular  glass 
bottle,  esp.  one  of  green  glass,  inclosed  in  basket  work 
or  in  a  box,. for  protection  ;  —  used  commonly  for  carry- 
ing corrosive  liquids,  as  sulphuric  acid,  etc. 

Car'toun-cle  (kar'biSn-k'l),  n.  [L.  carbunculus  a  little 
coal,  a  bright  kind  of  precious  stone,  a  kind  of  tumor, 
dim.  of   carbo  coal :    cf.  P.  carboncle.      See   Caebon.] 

1.  (Min.)  A  beautiful  gem  of  a  deep  red  coler  (with  a 
mixture  of  scarlet)  called  by  the  Greeks  anthrax  ;  found 
in  the  East  Indies.  When  held  up  to  the  sun,  it  loses  its 
deep  tinge,  and  becomes  of  the  color  of  a  burning  coal. 
The  name  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  ruby  sapphire, 
though  it  has  been  also  given  to  red  spinel  and  garnet. 

2.  (Med.)  A  very  painful  acute  local  inflammation  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissue,  esp.  of  the  trunk  or  back  of  the 
neck,  characterized  by  brawny  hardness  of  the  affected 
parts,  sloughing  of  the  skin  and  deeper  tissues,  and 
marked  constitutional  depression.  It  differs  from  a  boil 
in  size,  tendency  to  spread,  and  the  absence  of  a  central 
core,  and  is  frequently  fatal.     It  is  also  called  anthrax. 

3.  (Her.)  A  charge  or  bearing  supposed  to  represent 
the  precious  stone.  It  has  eight  scepters  or  staves  radi- 
ating from  a  common  center.    Called  also  escarbuncle. 

Cai1)un-cled  (-k'ld),  a.    1.  Set  with  carbuncles. 
He  has  deserved  it  [armor],  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phcebus'  car.  Shak. 

2.  Affected  with  a  carbuncle  or  carbuncles;  marked 
with  red  sores ;  pimpled  and  blotched.  "  A  carbuncled 
face."  Brome. 

Car-bnn'CU-lar  (kar-bOn'ku-ler),  a.  Belonging  to  a 
carbuncle ;  resembling  a  carbuncle  ;  red  ;  inflamed. 

Car-bun'ca-la'Uon  (kar-bun'kfi-la'shiin),  re.  [L.  car- 
buneulatio.']  The  blasting  of  the  young  buds  of  trees  or 
plants,  by  excessive  heat  or  cold.  Harris. 

CaitU-ret  (kar'bfi-ret),  re.  [Prom  Cabbon.]  (Chem.) 
A  carbide.    See  CAKsmE.    \_Archaic'] 

Car'bu-ret,  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  CAKBnKETEO  or  Cae- 
BCBETTED  (-rgt'ed) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  C akbureting  or  C ak- 
BUEETTiNG.]  To  Combine  or  to  impregnate  with  carbon, 
as  by  passing  through  or  over  a  liquid  hydrocarbon  ;  to 
carbonize  or  carburize. 

By  carbureting  the  gas  you  may  use  poorer  coal.    Knight. 

CarTjU-refant  (-ret'ant),  re.  Any  volatile  liquid  used 
in  charging  illuminating  gases. 

CarlJU-ret'ed  (-reVed),  a.  1.  (CAem.)  Combined  with 
carbon  in  the  manner  of  a  carburet  or  carbide. 

2.  Sattirated  or  impregnated  with  some  volatile  car- 
bon compound ;  as,  water  gas  is  carbureted  to  increase 
its  illuminating  power. 

[Written  also  carburetted.'] 

Carbnreted  hydrogen  gaa,  any  one  of  several  gaseous 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  some  of  wliich  make 
up  illuminating  gas.  —  Light  carbureted  hydrogen,  marsh 
gas,  CH4  ;  fire  damp. 


Carliu-ret'or  (kSrOjii-rgt'er),  re.  (Chem.)  An  appara- 
tus in  which  coal  gas,  hydrogen,  or  air  is  passed  through 
or  over  a  volatile  hydrocarbon,  in  order  to  confer  or  in- 
crease illuminating  power.     [Written  also  carburettor.^ 

Car'bU-rl-za'tion  (kiCr'bu-rl-za'shun),  n.  (Chem.) 
The  act,  process,  or  result  of  carburizing. 

Car'bU-rize  (kar'biS-riz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cakbu- 
EizED  (-rizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Carburizing.]  (Chem.)  To 
combine  with  carbon  or  a  carbon  compound ;  —  said  esp. 
of  a  process  for  conferring  a  higher  degree  of  iUuminatmg 
power  on  combustible  gases  by  mingling  them  with  a 
vapor  of  volatile  hydrocarbons. 

Car'ca-]ou  (karOca-joo),  re.  [Probably  a  Canadian 
French  corruption  of  an  Indian  name  of  the  wolverene.] 
(Zo'dl.)  The  wolverene  ;  —  also  applied,  but  erroneously, 
to  the  Canada  lynx,  and  sometimes  to  the  American 
badger.     See  Wolverene. 

Car'ca-net  (kiir'ka-nSt),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  P.  earcan  the 
iron  collar  or  chain  of  a  criminal,  a  chain  of  precious 
stones,  LL.  carcanmim,  fr.  Armor,  kerchen  bosom,  neck, 
kelchen  collar,  fr.  ketch  circle  ;  or  cf.  Icel.  kverk  throat, 
OHG.  qjierca  throat.]  A  jeweled  chain,  necklace,  or 
collar.     [Also  written  carkanet  and  carcant.]  Shak. 

Car'case  (kiir'kas),  re.    See  Carcass. 

Gar'cass  (kiir'kas),  re.  ;  pi.  Carcasses  (-5z).  [Written 
also  carcase.]  [F.  carcasse,  fr.  It.  earcassa,  fr.  L.  caro 
flesh  -|-  capsa  chest,  box,  case.  Cf.  Carnal,  Case  a 
sheath.]  1.  A  dead  body,  whether  of  man  or  beast ;  a 
corpse ;  now  commonly  the  dead  body  of  a  beast. 

He  turned  aside  to  see  the  carcass  of  the  lion.    Judges  xiv.  8. 

This  kept  tliousand8  in  the  town  whose  carcasses  went  into 
the  great  pits  by  cartloads.  De  Foe. 

2.  The  living  body  ;  —  now  commonly  used  in  contempt 
or  ridicule.     "  To  pamper  his  own  carcass."  South. 

Lovely  her  face  ;  was  ne'er  so  fair  a  creature, 

For  earthly  carcass  had  a  heavenly  feature.      Oldham. 

3.  The  abandoned  and  decaying  remains  of  some  bulky 
and  once  comely  thing,  as  a  ship ;  the  skeleton,  or  the 
uncovered  or  unfinished  frame,  of  a  thing. 

A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat.  Shak. 

4.  (Mil.)  A  hollow  case  or  shell,  filled  vrith  combusti- 
bles, to  be  thrown  from  a  mortar  or  howitzer,  to  set  fire 
to  buildings,  ships,  etc. 

A  discharge  of  carcasses  and  bombshells.     W.  Irving. 

II  Car'ca-vel'bos  (kar'ka-vtl'yos),  re.  A  sweet  wine. 
See  Calcavella. 

Car'ce-Iage  (kar'se-laj),  re.  [LL.  carcellagium,  car- 
ceragium,  fr.  L.  career  prison.]     Prison  fees.     [OJs.] 

Car'cel  lamp'  (kar'sSl  15mp').  [Named  after  Carcel, 
the  inventor.]  A  French  mechanical  lamp,  for  light- 
houses, in  which  a  superabundance  of  oil  is  pumped  to 
the  wick  tube  by  clockwork. 

Car'cer-al  (kSr'ser-al),  a.  [L.  careeralis,  fr.  career 
prison.]     Belonging  to  a  prison,     [i?.]  Foie. 

Car'cl-no-log'lc-al  (kar'sT-n6-15j'i-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  carcinology. 

Car'cl-nol'O-gy  (-nol'6-jy),  n.  [Gr.  KapKiVos  a  crab 
-j-  -logy.]  (Zool.)  The  department  of  zoology  which 
treats  of  the  Crustacea  (lobsters,  crabs,  etc.);  —  called 
also  malacostracology  and  crustaceology. 

II  Car'cl-no'ma  (kar'sl-no'ma),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kapxt- 
vaij-a,  fr.  Kap/ciVos  crab,  cancer.  See  -oma.]  (3fed.)  A 
cancer.  By  some  medical  writers,  the  term  is  applied  to 
an  indolent  tumor.     See  Cancer.  Dunglison. 

Cai'cl-nom'a-tOUS  (kar'si-nSm'a^tus  or  kar'si-no^ma- 
tiis),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  carcinoma. 

II  Car'el-no'siS  (kar'sI-no'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Knp- 
KiVos  cancer.]     The  affection  of  the  system  with  cancer. 

Caid  (kard),  re.  [P.  carte,  fr.  L.  charta  paper,  Gr. 
xapTTjs  a  leaf  of  paper.  Cf.  Chart.]  1.  A  piece  of 
pasteboard,  or  thick  paper,  blank  or  prepared  for  various 
uses;  as,  a  playing  carS/  a  visiting  card;  a  card  of  in- 
vitation ;  pi.  a  game  played  with  cards. 

Our  first  cards  were  to  Carabas  House.    Thackeray. 

2.  A  published  note,  containing  a  brief  statement,  ex- 
planation, request,  expression  of  thanks,  or  the  like ;  as, 
to  put  a  card  in  the  newspapers.  Also,  a  printed  pro- 
gramme, and  (Jig. ),  an  attraction  or  inducement ;  as, 
this  wiU  be  a  good  card  for  the  last  day  of  the  fair. 

3.  A  paper  on  which  the  points  of  the  compass  are 
marked ;  the  dial  or  face  of  the  mariner's  compass. 

All  the  quarters  that  they  know 

I'  the  shipman's  card.  Shak. 

4.  ( Weaving)  A  perforated  pasteboard  or  sheet-metal 
plate  for  warp  threads,  making  part  of  the  Jacquard  ap- 
paratus of  a  loom.     See  Jacquard. 

5.  An  indicator  card.    See  under  Indicatoe. 

Bnalness  card,  a  card  on  which  is  printed  an  advertise- 
ment or  business  address.  —  Card  basket,  (a)  A  basket  to 
hold  visiting  cards  left  by  callers,  (b)  A  basket  made  of 
cardboard.  —  Card  catalogue.  See  under  Catalogue.  — 
Card  rack,  a  rack  or  frame  for  holding  and  displaying 
business  or  visiting  cards.  —  Card  table,  a  table  for  use  in 
playing  cards,  esp.  one  having  a  leaf  which  folds  over.  — 
On  the  cards,  likely  to  happen ;  foretold  and  expected  but 
not  yet  brought  to  pass ;  —  a  phrase  of  fortune  tellers  that 
has  come  into  common  use  ;  also,  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme. —  Plajrtng  cards,  cards  used  in  playing  games ; 
specifically,  the  cards  used  in  playing  whist  and  other 

fames  of  chance,  and  having  each  pack  divided  into  four 
inds  or  suits  called  hearts,  diamonds,  clubs,  and  spades. 
The  fuU  or  whist  pack  contains  fifty-two  cards.  —  To  have 
the  cards  in  one's  own  hands,  to  have  the  winning  cards ;  to 
have  the  means  of  success  in  an  undertaking.  —  To  play 
one's  cards  well,  to  make  no  errors ;  to  act  shrewdly.  —  To 
show  one's  cards,  to  expose  one's  plans  to  rivals  or  foes.  — 
To  speak  by  the  card,  to  speak  from  information  and  defi- 
nitely, not  by  guess,  as  in  telling  a  ship's  bearing  by  the 
compass  card.  —  Visiting  card,  a  small  card  bearing  the 
name,  and  sometimes  the  address,  of  the  person  present- 
ing it. 

Card,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Carded;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Carding.]    To  play  at  cards ;  to  game.  Johnson. 

Card,  re.  [P.  carde  teasel,  the  head  of  a  thistle,  card, 
from  L.  carduus,  cardus,  thistle,  fr.  carere  to  card.] 

1.  An  instrument  for  disentangling  and  arranging  the 


fibers  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  etc. ;  or  for  cleaning  and 
smoothing  the  hair  of  animals ;  —  usually  consisting  of 
bent  wire  teeth  set  closely  in  rows  in  a  thick  piece  of 
leather  fastened  to  a  back. 

2.  A  roll  or  sliver  of  fiber  (as  of  wool)  delivered  from 
a  carding  machine. 

Card  clothing,  strips  of  wire-toothed  card  used  for  cov- 
ering the  cylinders  of  carding  machines. 

Card  (kard),  v.  t.  1.  To  comb  with  a  card ;  to  cleanse 
<M  disentangle  by  carding ;  as,  to  card  wool ;  to  card  a 
horse. 

These  card  the  short,  those  comb  the  longer  flakes.    Di/en 

2.  To  clean  or  clear,  as  if  by  using  a  card.     lObs.] 

This  book  [must]  be  carded  and  purged.    2\  Shelton. 

3.  To  mix  or  mingle,  as  with  an  inferior  or  weaker 
article.     \_Obs.]  Bacon, 

You  card  your  beer,  if  you  see  your  guests  begin  to  be  drunk, 

—  half  small,  half  strong.  Greene. 
11^°"  In  the  manufacture  of  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  the 

process  of  carding  disentangles  and  collects  together  all 
the  fibers,  of  whatever  length,  and  thus  differs  from 
combmg,  in  which  the  longer  fibers  only  are  collected, 
while  the  short  staple  is  combed  away.    See  Combing. 

Car'da-mine  (kar'di-min),  re.  [L.  cardamina,  Gr. 
KapSaixCvri :  cf.  P.  cai'damine.']  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  cru- 
ciferous plants,  containing  the  lady's-smock,  cuckoo- 
flower, bitter  cress,  meadow  cress,  etc. 

Car'da-mom  (kar'da-mum),  re.  [L.  cardamomum, 
Gr.  Kap6a/i(0|Uoi'.]  1.  The  aromatic  fruit,  or  capsule 
with  its  seeds,  of  several  plants  of  the  Ginger  family 
growing  in  the  East  Indies  and  elsewhere,  and  much  used 
as  a  condiment,  and  in  medicine. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  produces  cardamoms,  esp. 
Elettaria  Cardamomum  and  several  species  of  Amomum. 

Card'board'  (kard'bord'),  re.  A  stiff'  compact  paste- 
board of  various  qualities,  for  making  cards,  etc.,  often 
having  a  polished  or  glazed  surface. 

Card'case'  (kard'kas'),  re.     A  case  for  visiting  cards. 

Car'de-CU  (kar'de-kii),  re.  [Corrupt,  from  P.  quart 
d'ecu.]    A  quarter  of  a  crown.     [Obs.] 

The  bunch  of  them  were  not  worth  a  cardecu.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Card'er  (kar'der),  re.  One  who,  sr  that  which,  cards 
wool,  flax,  etc.  Shak, 

Card'er,  re.    A  card  player ;  a  gamester.    \_Obs.] 

II  Car'dl-a  (kar'di-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /capSi'a  heart, 
or  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach.]  (Anat.)  (a)  The  heart. 
(6)  The  anterior  or  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach,  where 
the  esophagus  enters  it. 

Car'dl-ac  (kar'di-Sk),  a.  [L.  cardiacus,  Gr.  KapSia- 
Kos,  fr. /capSt'a  heart :  ci.  F.  cardiaque.]  1.  (^rea^)  Per- 
taining to,  resembling,  or  near  the  heart ;  as,  the  cardiac 
arteries  ;  the  cardiac,  or  left,  end  of  the  stomach. 

2.  (Med.)  Exciting  action  in  the  heart,  through  the 
medium  of  the  stomach ;  cordial ;  stimulant. 

Cardiac  paBSion(J/e(i.),cardialgia;  heartburn.  [Archaic] 

—  Cardiac  wheel.    (Mach.)  See  Heart  wheel. 
Car'dl-ac,  re.    (Med.)  A  medicine  which  excites  action 

in  the  stomach ;  a  cordial. 

Car-dl'a-cal  (kar-di'a-kol),  a.    Cardiac. 

Car'dl-a-cle  (kar'dl-a-k'l),  re.  A  pain  about  the 
heart.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

Car'dl-a-graph  (kar'di-JUgraf),  re.    See  Cardiograph. 

II  Car'di-al'gl-a  (kar'di-Sl'ji-a),  )  re.     [NL.  cardialgia, 

Car'di-al'gy  (kar'di-Sl'jy),  I      fr.  Gr.  KapSi.a\yia  j 

Kap5ta heart  -f  a^yos  pain  :  cf.  P.  cardialgic]  (Med.)  A 
burning  or  gnawing  pain,  or  feeling  of  distress,  referred  to 
the  region  of  the  heart,  accompanied  with  cardiac  palpita- 
tion ;  heartburn.     It  is  usually  a  symptom  of  indigestion. 

Car'dl-gan  Jack'et  (kar'dT-gan  jSk'et).  [From  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan,  who  was  famous  in  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign of  1854r-55.]  A  warm  jacket  of  knit  worsted  with 
or  without  sleeves. 

Car'dl-nal  (kar'dl-nal),  a.  [L.  cardinalis,  fr.  cardo 
the  hinge  of  a  door,  that  on  which  a  thing  turns  or  de- 
pends :  cf.  P.  cardinal.]  Of  fundamental  importance ; 
preeminent ;  superior ;  chief  ;  principal. 

The  cardinal  intersections  of  the  zodiac.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Impudence  is  now  a  cardinal  virtue.        Dratjton, 

But  cardinal  sins,  and  hollow  hearts,  I  fear  ye.     Shak. 

Cardinal  numbers,  the  numbers  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  in 
distinction  bom.  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  which  are  called 
ordinal  numbers.  —  Cardinal  points,  (a)  (Geog.)  The  four 
principal  points  of  the  compass,  or  intersections  of  the 
horizon  with  the  meridian  and  the  prime  vertical  circle, 
north,  south,  east,  and  west.  (6)  (Astrol.)  The  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  the  zenith  and  nadir.  —  Cardinal  signs 
(Aslron.),  Aries,  Libra,  Cancer,  and  Capricorn.  —  Cardinal 
teeth  (Zool.),  the  central  teeth  of  a  bivalve  shell.  See 
Bivalve.  —  Cardinal  veins  (,Anat.^,  the  veins  in  vertebrate 
embryos,  which  run  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column  and 
return  the  blood  to  the  heart.  They  remain  through  life 
in  some  fishes.  —  Cardinal  virtues,  preeminent  virtues: 
among  the  ancients,  prudence,  justice,  temperance,  and 
fortitude.  —  Cardinal  winds,  winds  which  blow  from  the 
cardinal  points  due  north,  south,  east,  or  west. 

Car'dl-nal,  n.  [P.  cardinal.  It.  cardinale,  LL.  cardi- 
nalis (ecclesise  Romanae).  See  Cardinal,  a.]  1.  (B.  C. 
Ch.)  One  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes  who  constitute  the 
pope's  council,  or  the  sacred  coUege. 

■The  clerics  of  the  supreme  Chair  are  called  Cardinals,  as  un- 
doubtedly adhering  more  nearly  to  the  hinge  by  which  nil 
things  are  moved.  Pope  Leo  IX. 

d^T"  The  cardinals  are  appointed  by  the  pope.  Since 
the  time  of  Sixtus  V.,  their  number  can  never  exceed 
seventy  (six  of  episcopal  rank,  fifty  priests,  fourteen  dea- 
cons), and  the  number  of  cardinal  priests  and  deacons  is 
seldom  full.  When  the  papal  chair  is  vacant  a  pope  is 
elected  by  the  college  of  cardinals  from  among  them- 
selves. The  cardinals  take  precedence  of  all  dignitaries 
except  the  pope.  The  principal  parts  of  a  cardinal's  cos- 
tume are  a  red  cassock,  a  rochet,  a  short  purple  mantle, 
and  a  red  hat  with  a  small  crown  and  brond  briiu,  witli 
cords  and  tassels  of  a  special  pattern  hanging  from  it. 

2.  A  woman's  short  cloak  with  a  hood. 

Where  *b  your  cardinal  f    Make  haste.  Llofjd. 

3.  Mulled  red  wine.  Hotlni. 
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Cardinal  Bird  (Cardi- 
nalis  cardinalis).  (>^) 


Cardinal  bird,  or  Cardinal  grosbeak  IZooL),  an  American 
song  bird  ( Cardinalis  cairlinuli.';,  or 
C  Virginianus),  of  the  family  Frin- 
gillidie  or  finches,  having  a  bright 
red  plumage,  and  a  high,  pointed 
crest  on  its  head.  The  males  have 
loud  and  musical  notes  resembluig 
those  of  a  fife.  Other  related  spe- 
cies are  also  called  cardinal  birds.  — 
Cardinal  flower  ^.B&^),  an  herbaceous 
plant  [Lobrlia  cardinalis)  bearing 
brilliant  red  flowers  of  much  beauty. 
—  Cardinal  red,  a  color  like  that  of 
a  cardinal's  cassock,  hat,  etc. ;  a 
bright  red,  darker  than  scarlet,  and 
between  scarlet  and  crimson. 

Car'di-nal-ate  (kar'dt-nal-St),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  cardinalat,  LL.  cardinals- 
tus.']  The  office,  rank,  or  dignity  of 
a  cardinal. 

Car'di-nal-Ize  ( iz),  v.  t.  To  exalt 
to  the  office  of  a  cardinal.   Sheldon. 

Car'dl-nal-Ship,  n.  The  condi- 
tion, dignity,  or  office  of  a  cardinal. 

Card'lng  (kard'Ing),  re.     1.  The 
act  or  process  of  preparing  staple  for  spinning,  etc.,  by 
carding  it.     See  the  Note  under  Card,  v.  t. 

2.  A  roll  of  wool  or  other  fiber  as  it  comes  from  the 
carding  machine. 

Carding  engine.  Carding  machine,  a  machine  for  carding 
cotton,  wool,  or  other  fiber,  by  subjecting  it  to  the  action 
of  cylinders,  or  drums  covered  with  wire-toothed  cards, 
revolving  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other,  at  different 
rates  of  speed,  or  in  opposite  directions.  The  staple 
issues  in  soft  sheets,  or  in  slender  rolls  called  slivers. 

Car'di-0-graph  (kar'dl-o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  KapSCa  heart 
-j-  -graph.']  (Med.)  An  instrument  which,  when  placed  in 
contact  with  the  cliest,  will  register  graphically  the  com- 
parative duration  and  intensity  of  the  heart's  movements. 

Car'di-0-graph'ic  (-grSf'ik),  a.  (Pfiysiol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  produced  by,  a  cardiograph. 

Car'dl-Old   (kar'dT-oid),  n.      [Gr.   KopSio-eiS^s  heart- 
shaped  ;    KapSia    heart  +  elSoi    shape.] 
(Malh.)    An  algebraic   curve,   so    called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  heart.         . 

Car'dl-o-in-hlb'i-to-ry  (kar'di-o-tn- 
liTb'T-to-ry),  a.  [Physiol.)  Checking  or 
arresting  the  heart's  action. 

_Car'di-Ol'o-gy  (-51'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  xap- 
Si'a  heart  -f-  -logy.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  heart  and  its  functions.  Cardioid. 

Car'dl-om'e-try  (-Sm'e-try),  n.  [Gr.  KapSi'a  heart  -\- 
■mtetry.]  {Med.)  Measurement  of  the  heart,  as  by  per- 
cussion or  auscultation, 

Car'di-0-sphyg'mo-graph  (-o-sftg'mo-graf),  n.  A 
combination  of  cardiograph  and  sphygmograph. 

II  Gar-di'tis  (kar-di'tls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kap&ia.  heart 
-\- -His :  cf.  F.  cardiie.]  {3Ied.)  Inflammation  of  the 
fleshy  or  muscular  substance  of  the  heart.  See  Endocab- 
DiTis  and  Pericarditis.  Dunglison. 

II  Car'dO  (k'ar'do),  n.  ;  pi.  Carddtes  (kar'di-nez).  [L., 
a  hinge.]  {Zool.)  (a)  The  basal  joint  of  the  maxiUa  in 
insects.     (6)  The  hinge  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

Car'dol  (kar'dol),  re.  [NL.  Anaeardium  generic  name 
of  the  cashew  +  L.  oleum  oil.]  {Chem.)  A  yellow  oily 
liquid,  extracted  from  the  shell  of  the  cashew  nut. 

Car-doon'  (kar-doon'),  re.  [F.  cordon.  The  same  word 
asF.  chardon  thistle,  fr.  L.  carduus,  cardus,  LL.  cardo. 
See  3d  Card.]  (Bot.)  A  large  herbaceous  plant  {Cynara 
Cardunculus)  related  to  the  artichoke;  —  used  in  cook- 
ery and  as  a  salad. 

Care  (kSr),  n.  [AS.  caru,  cearu  ;  akin  to  OS.  Tcara 
sorrow,  Goth,  kara,  OHG.  chara.,  lament,  and  perh.  to 
Gr.  yrjpus  voice.  Not  akin  to  cure.  Cf.  Chary.]  1.  A 
burdensome  sense  of  responsibility ;  trouble  caused  by 
onerous  duties ;  anxiety ;  concern  ;  solicitude. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 

And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie.         Sheik. 

2.  Charge,  oversight,  or  management,  implying  re- 
sponsibility for  safety  and  prosperity. 

The  care  of  all  the  churches.  2  Cor.  xi.  28. 

Him  thy  care  must  be  to  find.  Hilton. 

Perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares.  Shak. 

3.  Attention  or  heed ;  caution  ;  regard ;  heedf  ulness ; 
watchfulness;  as,  take  care;  have  a  care. 

I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains.       Shak. 

4.  The  object  of  watchful  attention  or  anxiety. 

Right  sorrowfully  mourning  her  bereaved  cares.    Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Anxiety ;  solicitude  ;  concern ;  caution  ;  re- 
gard ;  management ;  direction  ;  oversight.  —  Care,  Anx- 
iety, Solicitude,  Concern.  These  words  express  mental 
pam  in  different  degrees.  Care  belongs  primarily  to 
the  intellect,  and  becomes  painful  from  overburdened 
thought.  Anxiety  denotes  a  state  of  distressing  uneasi- 
ness from  the  dread  of  evil.  Solicilnde  expresses  the 
same  feehng  in  a  diminished  degree.  Concern  is  opposed 
to  indijference,  and  implies  exercise  of  anxious  thought 
more  or  less  mtense.  We  are  careful  about  the  means, 
solicitous  and  anxious  about  the  end  ;  we  are  solicitous  to 
obtain  a  good,  anxious  to  avoid  an  evil. 

Care,  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cared  (kSrd);  p.  pr.  &vb.n. 
Camno.]     [AS.  cearian.     See  Care,  n.]    To  be  anxious 
or  solicitous ;  to  be  concerned ;  to  have  regard  or  inter- 
est ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  an  objective  of  measure. 
I  would  not  care  a  pin,  if  the  other  three  were  in.    Shak. 
Master,  carest  thou  not  that  we  perish  ?    Mark  iv.  38. 

To  care  for.  (a)  To  have  under  watchful  attention ;  to  take 

care  of.  (6)  To  have  regard  or  affection  for ;  to  like  or  love. 

He  cared  not  for  the  affection  of  the  house.     Tennyson. 

Ca-reen'  (ka-ren'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Careened 
(-rend') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Careening.]  [;0F.  cariner,  F. 
carener,  fr.  OF.  carine,  P.  carene,  the  bottom  of  a  ship 
keel,  fr.  L.  carina.]  (Naut.)  To  cause  (a  vessel)  to  lean 
over  so  that  she  floats  on  one  side,  leaving  the  other  side 
out  of  water  and  accessible  for  repairs  below  the  water 
line  ;  to  cause  to  be  off  the  keel. 


Ca-reen'  (ka-ren'),  V.  i.  To  incline  to  one  side,  or  lie 
over,  as  a  ship  when  sailing  on  a  wind  ;  to  be  off  the  keel. 

Ca-reen'age(ka-ren'aj),  n.  [Ci.W.carenage.]  {Naut.) 
(a)  Expense  of  careening  ships,  {b)  A  place  for  ca- 
reening. 

Ca-reer'  (ka-rer'),  re.  [F.  carriere  race  course,  high 
road,  street,  fr.  L.  carrus  wagon.  See  Cab.]  1.  A  race 
course :  the  ground  run  over. 

To  go  back  again  the  same  career.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  A  running ;  full  speed ;  a  rapid  course. 

When  a  horse  is  running  in  his  full  career,     Wilkins, 

3.  General  course  of  action  or  conduct  in  life,  or  in  a 
particular  part  or  calling  in  life,  or  in  some  special  under- 
taking ;  usually  applied  to  course  or  conduct  which  is  of 
a  public  character  ;  as,  Washington's  career  as  a  soldier. 

An  impartial  view  of  his  whole  career,     Macaulay. 

4.  {Falconi-y)  The  flight  of  a  hawk. 

Ca-reer',  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Caeeered  (-rerd')  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Careering.]    To  move  or  run  rapidly. 

Careering  gayly  over  the  curling  waves.     W,  Irving. 
Care'ful  (kSr'ful),  a.    [AS.  cearful.']    1.  FuU  of  care ; 
anxious ;  solicitous.     [Archaic] 

Be  careful  [Rev.  Ver.  "  anxious  "]  for  nothing.    Phil.  iv.  6. 
The  earful  plowman  doubting  stands.  Milton, 

2.  Filling  with  care  or  solicitude ;  exposing  to  con- 
cern, anxiety,  or  trouble ;  painful. 

The  careful  cold  beginneth  for  to  creep.        Spenser. 
By  Him  that  raised  me  to  this  careful  height.       Shak. 

3.  Taking  care ;  giving  good  heed ;  watchful ;  cautious ; 
provident ;  not  indifferent,  heedless,  or  reckless ;  —  often 
followed  by  of,  for,  or  the  infinitive ;  as,  careful  of 
money ;  careful  to  do  right. 

Thou  hast  been  careful  for  us  with  all  this  care.  2  Kings  iv.  13. 
What  could  a  careful  father  more  have  done?    Dryden. 
Syn. —  Anxious;   solicitous;   provident;   thoughtful; 
cautious;  circumspect;  heedful;  watchful;  vigilant. 
Care'ful-ly,  adv.    In  a  careful  manner. 
Care'fal-ness,  re.     Quality  or  state  of  being  careful. 
Care'less  (kSr'lSs),  a.    [AS.  cearleas.]     1.  Free  from 
care  or  anxiety.  Hence,  cheerful ;  light-hearted.  Spenser. 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy.  Shak. 

2.  Having  no  care  ;  not  taking  ordinary  or  proper  care ; 
negligent ;  unconcerned ;  heedless ;  inattentive ;  unmind- 
ful; regardless. 

My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his  charge.         Shak, 
He  grew  careless  of  himself.  Steele. 

3.  Without  thought  or  purpose ;  without  due  care ; 
without  attention  to  rule  or  system ;  unstudied ;  incon- 
siderate ;  spontaneous ;  rash ;  as,  a  careless  throw ;  a 
careless  expression. 

He  framed  the  careless  rhyme.  Beatiie. 

4.  Not  receiving  care ;  uncared  for.     [ij.] 

Their  many  wounds  and  careless  harms.       Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Negligent;  heedless;  thoughtless;  unthink- 
ing ;  inattentive ;  incautious ;  remiss ;  supine ;  forgetful ; 
regardless ;  inconsiderate ;  listless. 

Care'less-ly,  adv.     In  a  careless  manner. 

CarelesB-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  bemg 
careless ;  heedlessness ;  negligence  ;  inattention. 

Ca-rene'  (ka-ren'),  re.  [LL.  carena,  corrupted  fr. 
guarentena.  See  Quarantine.]  (iSccZ. )  A  f ast  of  f orty 
days  on  bread  and  water.     [Obs.] 

Ca-ress'  (ka^rgs'),  re.  [F.  caresse.  It.  carezza,  LL. 
caritia  dearness,  fr.  L.  carus  dear.  See  Charity.]  An 
act  of  endearment ;  any  act  or  expression  of  affection ; 
an  embracing,  or  touching,  with  tenderness. 

Wooed  her  with  his  soft  caresses.       Longfellow. 

He  exerted  himself  to  win  by  indulgence  and  caresses  the 
hearts  of  all  who  were  under  his  command.  Macaulay. 

Ca-ress',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Caressed  (-rSsf) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Caressino.]  [F.  caresser,  it.  It.  carezzare, 
fr.  carezza  caress.  See  Caress,  m.]  To  treat  with 
tokens  of  fondness,  affection,  or  kindness ;  to  touch  or 
speak  to  in  a  loving  or  endearing  manner ;  to  fondle. 

The  lady  caresses  the  rough  bloodhound.    Sir  TV.  Scott. 

Syn.  —  To  fondle ;  embrace ;  pet :  coddle  ;  court ;  flat- 
ter. —  Caress,  Fondle.  "  We  caress  by  words  or  actions ; 
we /onrf/e  by  actions  only."  Crabb. 

Ca-ress'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  caressing  manner. 

Ca'ret  (ka'rgt  or  kSr'St),  re.  [L.  caret  there  is  want- 
ing, fr.  carere  to  want.]  A  mark  [  A  ]  used  by  writers 
and  proof  readers  to  indicate  that  something  is  interlined 
above,  or  inserted  in  the  margin,  which  belongs  in  the 
place  marked  by  the  caret. 

llCa'ret' (ka'ra'),  re.  [F.,  a  species  of  tortoise.]  {Zodl.) 
The  hawkbiU  turtle.     See  Hawkbill. 

Care'-tuned'  (kSr'tund'),  a.  Weary  ;  mournful.  Shak. 

Care'wom'  (-worn'),  a.  Worn  or  burdened  with  care ; 
as,  a  careworn  look  or  face. 

II  Ca'rez  (ka'rSks),  re.  [L.,  sedge.]  {Bat.)  A  numer- 
ous and  widely  distributed  genus  of  perennial  herba- 
ceous plants  of  the  order  Cypreacess  ;  the  sedges. 

Cart  (karf ),  pret.  of  Caeve.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Car'ga-son  (kar'ga^sSn),  re.  [F.  cargaison,  Sp.  car- 
gazon,  LL.  cargare  to  load.  See  Cargo.]  A  cargo.  [Obs.] 

Car'gO  (kar'go),  re.  /  pi.  Cargoes  (-goz).  [Sp.  cargo, 
carga,  burden,  load,  from  cargar  to  load,  charge.  See 
Charge.]  The  lading  or  freight  of  a  ship  or  other  ves- 
sel ;  the  goods,  merchandise,  or  whatever  is  conveyed  in 
a  vessel  or  boat ;  load  ;  freight. 

Cargoes  of  food  or  clothing.  E.  Everett, 

'^^  The  term  cargo,  in  law,  is  usually  applied  to  goods 
only,  and  not  to  live  animals  or  persons.  Burrill. 

Car'gOOse'  (kar'goos'),  re.  [Perh.  fr.  Gael.  &  Ir.  et>, 
dor  (pronounced  kir,  kior),  crest,  comb  -)-  E.  goose.  Cf. 
Grebe.]  {Zool.)  A  species  of  grebe  {Podiceps  crista- 
tus) ;  the  crested  grebe. 

II  Ca'ri-a'ma  (sa're-a'ma),  re.  [Native  name.]  {Zool.) 
A  large,  long-legged  South  American  bird  {Dicholophus 
cristatus)  which  preys  upon  snakes,  etc.     See  Sebieha. 


Caribe  CSerrasalmo  scapularis).  Reduced, 


Caribou  iPangifer  Caribou), 


Car'lb  (kSrTb),  n. ;  pi.  Caeibs.  [See  Cannibal.] 
{Ethnol. )  A  native  of  the  Caribbee  islands  or  the  coasts 
of  the  Caribbean  sea;  esp.,  one  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  in- 
habiting a  region  of  South  America,  north  of  the  Am^ 
zon,  and  formerly  most  of  the  West  India  islands. 
Car'ib-be'an  (-be'an),  I  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Car'ib-bee  (kSr'Tb-be),  J  Caribs,  to  their  islands  (the 
eastern  and  southern  West  Indies),  or  to  the  sea  (called 
the  Caribbean  sea)  lying  between  those  islands  and  Cen- 
tral America. 

Car'ib-bee,  n.    A  Carib. 

II  Ca-ri'be  (ka-re'ba),  re.    [Sp., 
a  cannibal.]     {Zool.)    A  South 
American  fresh- 
water flsh  of  the 
gevMS  Serrasalmo, 
of    many   species, 
remarkable  for  its 
voracity.     When 
numerous  they 
attack     man 
beast,  often   with 
fatal  results. 
Car^l-bou 

(kSr'i-boo), 

[Canadian  French.]     {Zool.)   The  American  reindeer, 

especially    the     common     or 

woodland    species    {Rangifer 

Caribou). 

Barren  Ground  carlbon.  See 
under  Barren.  —  Woodland 
caribou,  tlie  com- 
mon reindeer 
{Rangifer  Cari- 
bou) of  the  nor- 
thern forests  of 
America. 

Car' 1-ca- tore 

(kSr'  T  -  ka  -  tur  ; 
277),  re.  [It.  cari- 
calura,  fr.  cari- 
care  to  charge, 
overload,  exagger- 
ate. See  Charge, 
V.  t.]  1.  An  exag- 
geration, or  distor- 
tion by  exaggera- 
tion, of  parts  or 
characteristics,  as 
in  a  picture. 

2.  A  picture  or  other  figure  or  description  in  which 
the  peculiarities  of  a  person  or  thing  are  so  exaggerated 
as  to  appear  ridiculous ;  a  burlesque ;  a  parody.  [For- 
merly written  caricatura.] 

The  truest  likeness  of  this  prince  of  French  literature  will 

be  the  one  that  has  most  of  the  look  of  a  caricature.    I.  Taylor, 

A  grotesque  caricature  of  virtue.        Macaulay, 

Car'1-ca-ture,  v,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Caricatured 
(-turd ;  134) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Cabicaturing.]  To  make  or 
draw  a  caricature  of  ;  to  represent  with  ridiculous  exag- 
geration ;  to  burlesque. 

He  could  draw  an  ill  face.'or  caricafure  a  good  one,  with  a 
masterly  hand.  Lord  Lyttelton, 

Car'l-ca-tu'rlst  (-tti'iTst),  re.    One  who  caricatures. 

Car'i-cous  (kSr'I-kfis),  a.  [L.  earica  a  kind  of  dry 
fig.]     Of  the  shape  of  a  fig ;  as,  a  caricous  tumor.  Craig. 

II  Ca'rl-es  (ka'ri-ez), re.  [L.,  decay.]  (ilfed.)  Ulcera- 
tion of  bone  ;  a  process  in  which  bone  disintegrates  and 
is  carried  away  piecemeal,  as  distinguished  from  necrosis, 
in  which  it  dies  in  masses. 

Car'U-lon  (k5r'il-15n ;  F.  ki'rel'ySN'),  re.  [F.  caHU 
Ion  a  chime  of  bells,  originally  consisting  of  four  bells, 
as  if  fr.  (assumed)  L.  guadrilio,  fr.  gualuor  four.] 

1.  {Mus.)  A  chime  of  bells  diatonicaUy  tuned,  played 
by  clockwork  or  by  finger  keys. 

2.  A  tune  adapted  to  be  played  by  musical  bells. 

II  Ca-rl'na  (ka-rl'ni),  re.  [L.,  keel.]  1.  {Bat,)  AkeeL 
(a)  That  part  of  a  papiUonaceous 
flower,  consisting  of  two  petals,  com- 
monly united,  which  incloses  the 
organs  of  fructification,  (i)  A  longi- 
tudinal ridge  or  projection  like  the 

^l!f/oS?0  The  keel  of  the  breast-  ""^ffl^^^^,^^^ 
bone  of  birds.  flower  (.Jtobima  his- 

II  Car'l-na'rl-a    (k5r'i-na'rt-4),    re.    pida).      The  stand. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  carina  keel.]     (Zool.)  A    ard  and  wings  have 
genus  of  oceanic  heteropod  MoUusca,    ""^^n  removed, 
having  a  thin,  glassy,  bonnet-shaped  shell,  which  covers 
only  the  nucleus  and  gills. 

II  Car'i-na'tae  (kSr'i-na'te),  re.  pi,  [NL.,  fem.  pi.  fr.  L. 
carinatus.  See  Carinate.]  A  grand  division  of  birds,  in- 
cluding all  existing  flying  birds;  —  so  called  from  the 
carina  or  keel  on  the  breastbone. 

Car'i-nate  (kSr'i-nStV  1  a.     [L.  carinatus,  fr.  carina 

Car'i-na'ted  (-na'tSd),  (  keel.]  Shaped  like  the  keel 
or  prow  of  a  ship ;  having  a  carina  or  keel ;  as,  a  carinate 
calyx  or  leaf  ;  a  carinate  sternum  (of  a  bird). 

Car'i-Ole  (-51),  re.  [F.  carriole,  dim.  fr.  L.  carrus. 
See  Car,  and  cf.  Carryall.]  {a)  A  small,  light,  open 
one-horse  carriage.  (6)  A  covered  cart,  (c)  A  kind  oi 
calash.     See  Carryall. 

Car'l-op'sls  (kar'T-op'sTs),  n.    See  Cabyopsis. 

Ca'rl-OS'i-ty  (ka'rt-os'T-ty),  re.     (Med.)  Caries. 

Ca'ri-OUS  (ka'rt-us),  a.  [L.  cariosus,  fr.  caries  decay.] 
Affected  with  caries ;  decaying ;  as,  a  carious  tooth. 

Cark  (kiirk),  re.  [OE.  cark,  fr.  a  dialectic  form  of  P. 
charge;  cf.  W.  care  anxiety,  care.  Arm.  karg  charge, 
burden.  See  Charge,  and  cf.  Cargo.]  Anxious  or  cor- 
roding care;  solicitude;  worry.     [Archaic] 

His  heavy  head,  devoid  of  careful  cark.       Spenser, 
Fling  carkJind  care  aside.  Motherwell, 

Freedom  from  the  cares  of  money  and  the  cark  of  fashion. 

R.  D.  Rlacknwre, 


ale    senate,  care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   all;     eve,   event,   end,   lem,   recent;     ice,   idea,   ill;     old,    obey,   6rb,   odd; 
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Cark  (kark),  V.  i.  To  be  careful,  anxious,  solicitous,  or 
troubled  in  miud ;  to  worry  or  grieve.   [iJ.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Cark,  V.  t.  To  vex ;  to  worry ;  to  make  by  auxious 
care  or  worry,     [i?.] 

Nor  can  a  man,  independently  ...  of  God's  blessing,  care 
and  cark  himself  one  penny  richer.  South. 

Car'ka-net  (kar'ka-nSt),  n.     A  carcanet.         Southey. 

Cark'ing  (kar'kTng),  a.  Distressing ;  worrying ;  per- 
plexingj  corroding ;  as,  cai'king  cares. 

Carl  (karl),  n.  Icel.  ktxrl  a  male,  a  man  ;  akin  to  AS. 
ceorl,  OHG.  charal,  G.  kerl  fellow.  See  Churl.]  [Writ- 
ten also  carle.2    1.  A  rude,  rustic  man  ;  a  churl. 

The  miller  was  a  stout  carl.  Chaucer. 

2.  Large  stalks  of  hemp  which  bear  the  seed  ;  —  called 
also  carl  "hemp.  Tusser. 

3.  pi.  A  kind  of  food.    See  citation,  below. 

Carlings  or  carls  are  gray  peas  steeped  in  water  and  fried 
the  next  day  in  butter  or  fat.  They  are  eaten  on  the  second 
Sunday  before  Easter,  formerly  called  Carl  Sunday. 

Hobimon's  Whitbi/  Olossarj/  (1875). 

Carlln  (karlln),  n.  [Dim.,  fr.  carl  male.]  An  old 
woman.     [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.~\ 

Carline  (kar'lin  or -lin),  Cai'0-llne  (k5r'o-lIn  or -ITn), 
n.  [F.  carlin;  cf.  It.  carlino;  —  so  called  from  Carlo 
(Charles)  VI.  of  Naples.]  A  silrer  coin  once  current  in 
some  parts  of  Italy,  worth  about  seven  cents.  Simmonds. 

Car'llne  (kav'lTn  or -lin),  1  n.     [Cf.  F.  carlingue,'&p.. 

Calling  (kar'ling),  )       Pg.,     &    It.    carlinga.] 

{Naiil.)  A  short  timber  running  lengthwise  of  a  ship, 
from  one  transverse  deck  beam  to  another ;  also,  one  of 
the  cross  timbers  that  strengthen  a  hatch ;  —  usually  in  o^ 

Car'llne  thls'tle  (kar'lin  this's'l  or  kar'lin).  [F. 
carline,  It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg.,  carlina.  Said  to  be  so  called  from 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  whose  army  is  reputed  to 
have  used  it  as  a  remedy  for  pestilence.]  (Bot.)  A 
prickly  plant  of  the  genus  Carlina  {fi.  vulgaris),  found 
in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Callings  (kar'lingz),  n.  pi.    Same  as  Carl,  3. 

Carling  Sunday,  a  Sunday  in  Lent  when  carls  are  eaten. 
In  some  parts  of  England,  Passion  Sunday.    See  Carl,  4. 

Car'llst  (kiir'list),  n.  A  partisan  of  Charles  X.  of 
France,  or  of  Don  Carlos  of  Spain. 

Cailock  (kar'lSk),  n.  [F.  carlock,  fr.  Russ.  karluk'.'] 
A  sort  of  Russian  isinglass,  made  from  the  air  bladder  of 
the  sturgeon,  and  used  in  clarifying  wine. 

Car'lot  (kar'15t),  re.  [Prom  Carl.]  A  churl ;  a  boor ; 
a  peasant  or  countryman.     [06*.]  Shak. 

Car'lo-vln'gl-an  (kar'ld-vln'jl-an),  a.  [F.  Carlovin- 
gien-l  Pertaining  to,  founded  by,  or  descended  from, 
Charlemagne ;  as,  the  Carlovingian  race  of  kings. 

II  Car'ma'gnole'  (kar'ma'nyol'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  popu- 
lar or  Red  Republican  sdng  and  dance,  of  the  time  of  the 
first  French  Revolution. 

They  danced  and  yelled  the  carmagnole.    Compton  Heads. 

2.  A  bombastic  report  from  the  French  armies. 

Car'man  (kar'man),  ra.  /  pZ.  Carmen  (-men).  A  man 
whose  employment  is  to  drive,  or  to  convey  goods  in,  a 
car  or  cart.  Gay. 

Car'mel-lte  (kar'mgl-it), )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Car'mel-in  (kar'mel-Tu),  (      order  of  Carmelites. 

Car'mel-lte  (-it),  ra.  1.  (Sec?.  £■!«<.)  A  friar  of  a  men- 
dicant order  (the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel) 
established  on  Mount  Carmel,  in  Syria,  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  a  White  Friar. 

2.  A  nun  of  the  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel. 

Car'mi-na'ted  (kar'ml-na'ted),  a.  Of,  relating  to,  or 
mixed  with,  carmine  ;  as,  carminated  lake.     Tomlinson. 

Car-mln'a-tlve  (kar-min'a-tlv),  a.  [NL.  carminati- 
vus  (1622),  fr.  carminare  to  card,  hence  to  cleanse,  fr. 
carmen  a  card  for  freeing  wool  or  flax  from  the  coarser 
parts,  and  from  extraneous  matter :  cf.  F.  carminatif.'] 
Expelling  wind  from  the  body ;  warming ;  antispasmodic. 
^^Carminative  hot  seeds."  Dunglison. 

Car-mln'a-tive,  n.  A  substance,  esp.  an  aromatic, 
which  tends  to  expel  wind  from  the  alimentary  canal,  or 
to  relieve  colic,  griping,  or  flatulence. 

Car'mlne  (kar'min  ;  277),  n.  [P.  carmin  (cf.  Sp.  car- 
min,  It.  carminio),  contr.  from  LL.  carmesinus  purple 
color.  See  Crimson.]  1.  A  rich  red  or  crimson  color 
with  a  shade  of  purple. 

2.  A  beautiful  pigment,  or  a  lake,  of  this  color,  pre- 
pared from  cochineal,  and  used  in  miniature  painting. 

3.  {Chem.)  The  essential  coloring  principle  of  cochi- 
neal, extracted  as  a  purple-red  amorphous  mass.  It  is  a 
glucoside  and  possesses  acid  properties ;  —  hence  called 
also  carminio  acid. 

Carmine  red  (C/iem.),  a  coloring  matter  obtained  from 
carmine  as  a  purple-red  substance,  and  probably  allied  to 
the  phthaleins. 

Car-min'lc  (kar-mTn'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  carmine. 

Caxmlnic  acid.    Same  as  Carmine,  3. 

Car'mot  (-mot),  n.  (Alchemy)  The  matter  of  which 
the  philosopher's  stone  was  believed  to  be  composed. 

Car'nage  (kar'nfij),  n.  [F.  carnage,  LL.  carnaticum 
tribute  of  animals,  flesh  of  animals,  fr.  L.  caro,  camis, 
flesh.    See  Carnal.]    1.  Flesh  of  slain  animals  or  men. 

A  multitude  of  dogs  came  to  feast  on  the  carnage.  Macaulay. 

2.  Great  destruction  of  life,  as  in  battle ;  bloodshed  ; 
slaughter ;  massacre  ;  murder ;  havoc. 

The  more  fearful  carnage  of  the  Bloody  Circuit.    Macaulay. 

Car'nal  (kar'nal),  a.  [L.  carnalis,  fr.  caro,  camis, 
flesh  ;  akin  to  Gr.  lepe'a;,  Skr.  kravya:  cf.  P.  charnel,  OF. 
also  camel.  Cf.  Charnel.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
body  or  its  appetites;  animal;  fleshly;  sensual;  given 
to  sensual  indulgence ;  lustful ;  human  or  worldly  as 
opposed  to  spiritual. 

For  ye  are  yet  carnal.  1  Cor.  iii.  3. 

Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure.  Milton. 

Carnal  desires  after  miracles.  Trench. 


2.  Flesh-devouring ;  cruel ;  ravenous ;  bloody.  lObs."] 

This  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  motlxer's  body.  Shak. 

Carnal  knowledge,  sexual  intercourse ;  —  used  especially 
of  an  unlawful  act  on  the  part  of  the  man. 

Car'nal-lsm  (kar'nal-I z'm),  n.  The  state  of  being  car- 
nal;  carnality;  sensualism.     [iJ.] 

Car'nal-lst  (kiir'nal-Tst),  n.    A  sensualist.       Burton. 

Car-nal'i-ty  (kiir-nal'I-ty),  n.  [L.  carnaliias.']  The 
state  of  being  carnal ;  fleshly  lust,  or  tlie  indulgence  of 
lust ;  grossness  of  mind. 

Because  of  the  carnality  of  their  hearts.      71Uotson. 

Car'nal-ize  (kar'nal-Iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Carnal- 
ized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Carnalizing.]  To  make 
carnal ;  to  debase  to  carnality. 

A  sensual  and  carnalized  spirit.         John  Scott. 

Car'nal-Ute  (kar'nSl-lit),  n.  [G.  camallit,  fr.  Von 
Carnall,  a  Prussian.]  (7)/m.)  A  hydrous  chloride  of 
potassium  and  magnesium,  sometimes  found  associated 
with  deposits  of  rock  salt. 

Car'nal-Iy  (kar'nal-iy),  adv.  According  to  the  flesh, 
to  the  world,  or  to  human  nature ;  in  a  manner  to  gratify 
animal  appetites  and  lusts ;  sensually. 

For  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death ;  but  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace.  Rom.  viii.  6. 

Car'nal-mlnd'ed  (-mind'Sd),  a.    Worldly-minded. 

Cai'nal-mlnd'ed-ness,  n.    Grossness  of  mind. 

Car'na-ry  (kar'na-rj),  n.  [L.  camarium,  fr.  caro, 
camis,  liesh.]  A  vault  or  crypt  in  connection  with  a 
church,  used  as  a  repository  for  human  bones  disinterred 
from  their  original  burial  places ;  a  charnel  house. 

Car-nas'sl-al  (kar-n5s'sl-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  camassier 
carnivorous,  and  L.  caro,  camis,  flesh.]  (Anat.)  Adapt- 
ed to  eating  flesh,  —n.  A  carnassial  tooth ;  especially, 
the  last  premolar  in  many  carnivores. 

Car'nate  (kiir'nat),  a.  [L.  carnaius  fleshy.]  In- 
vested with,  or  embodied  in,  flesh. 

Car-na'tlon  (kar-na'shun),  n.  [F.  carnation  the  flesh 
tints  in  a  painting.  It.  carnagione,  fr.  L.  carnatio  fleshi- 
ness, fr.  caro,  carmw,  flesh.  See  Carnal.]  1.  The  natu- 
ral color  of  flesh ;  rosy  pink. 

Her  complexion  of  the  most  delicate  carnation.   Ld.  Lytton. 

2.  pi.  (Paint. )  Those  parts  of  a  picture  in  which  the 
human  body  or  any  part  of  it  is  represented  in  full  color ; 
the  flesh  tints. 

The  flesh  tints  in  painting  are  termed  carnations.    Fairholt. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Dianthus  (D.  Caryophyllus)  or 
pink,  having  very  beautiful  flowers  of  various  colors, 
esp.  white  and  carnation,  and  usually  a  rich,  spicy  scent. 

Car-na'tioned  (-shund),  a.     Having  a  flesh  color. 

II  Car-nau'ba  (kar-nou'ba),  n.  (Bot.)  The  Brazilian 
wax  palm.     See  Wax  palm. 

Car-nel'lan  (kar-nel'yan  ;  106),  n.  [_Fot  cornelian  ; 
influenced  by  L.  cameus  fleshy,  of  flesh,  because  of  its 
flesh  red  color.  See  Cornelian.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
chalcedony,  of  a  clear,  deep  red,  flesh  red,  or  reddish 
white  color.  It  is  moderately  hard,  capable  of  a  good 
polish,  and  often  used  for  seals. 

Cai'ne-OUS  (kar'ne-iis),  a.  [L.  cameus,  from  caro, 
camis,  flesh.]  Consisting  of,  or  like,  flesh  ;  carnous ; 
fleshy.     "  Cameotis  fibers. "  Ray. 

Car'ney  (kar'nj),  n.  [Cf.  L.  cameus  fleshy.]  (Far.) 
A  disease  of  horses,  in  which  the  mouth  is  so  furred  that 
the  afflicted  animal  can  not  eat. 

llCar'ni-fex  (kar'ni-feks).  n.  [L.,  fr.  caro,  camis, 
flesh  -\-facere  to  make.]  (Aniig.)  The  public  execu- 
tioner at  Rome,  who  executed  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank ;  hence,  an  executioner  or  hangman. 

Cai'ni-fi-ca'tion  (kiir'ni-f i-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  car- 
nification.']  The  act  or  process  of  turning  to  flesh,  or 
to  a  substance  resembling  flesh. 

Car'nl-fy  (kar'nt-fi),  V.  i.  [LL.  carnificare,  fr.  L. 
caro,  camis,  flesh  -|-  facere  to  make :  cf.  F.  camifier.'] 
To  form  flesh  ;  to  become  like  flesh.  Sir  31.  Hale. 

Car'nln  (kar'nin),  re.  [L.  caro,  carrets,  flesh.]  (Chem.) 
A  white  crystalline  nitrogenous  substance,  found  in  ex- 
tract of  meat,  and  related  to  xanthin. 

Car'nl-val  "(-ut-val),  n.  [F.  camavdl  (cf .  It.  camevale 
carnival,  prop,  farewell  to  meat),  fr.  L.  caro,  camis, 
flesh  -{-  vale  farewell,  imperative  of  valere  to  be  strong, 
to  be  well.]  1.  A  festival  celebrated  with  merriment  and 
revelry  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  during  the  week 
before  Lent,  esp.  at  Rome  and  Naples,  during  a  few  days 
(three  to  ten)  before  Lent,  ending  with  Slirove  Tuesday. 
The  carnival  at  Venice  is  everywhere  talked  of.     Addison. 

2.  Any  merrymaking,  feasting,  or  masquerading,  es- 
pecially when  overstepping  the  bounds  of  decorum  ;  a 
time  of  riotous  excess.  Tennyson. 

He  saw  the  lean  dogs  beneath  the  wall 
Hold  o'er  the  dead  their  carnival.  Byron. 

II  Car-nlv'0-ra(kar-nTv'o-ra),ji.p/.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  from 
L.  carnivorus.  See  Car- 
NTVOEOUS.]  (Zool.)  An 
order  of  Mammalia  in- 
cluding the  lion,  tiger, 
wolf,     bear,    seal,    etc. 

They    are    adapted     by       y  -         imm       i 

their    structure  to   feed     A  rf\,caiK/i    9 

upon  flesh,  though  some  ■  ■  - 

of    them,   as    the  bears, 
also  eat  vegetable  food. 
The  teeth  are  large  and         Carnivora.    Skull  of  Wolf, 
sharp,  suitable  for  cutting  flesh,  and  the  jaws  powerful. 

Car-niv'0-rac'l-ty  (kar-nTv'o-ras'i-ty),re.  Greediness 
of  appetite  for  flesh.     {Sportxve'\  Pope. 

Car'nl-Vore(kar'nt-v5r),re.  [Cf.  F. carnivore.]  (Zool.) 
One  of  tlie  Carnivora. 

Car-niv'O-rous  (kar-niv'o-rus),  a.  [L.  cnrnivonis ; 
caro,  camis,  flesh  -|-  vorare  to  devour.]  Eating  or  feed- 
ing on  flesh.  The  terra  is  applied  :  (a)  to  animals  which 
naturally  seek  flesh  for  food,  as  the  tiger,  dog,  etc. ;  (b)  to 
plants  which  are  supposed  to  absorb  animal  food  ;  (c)  to 
substances  which  destroy  animal  tissue,  as  caustics. 


Car-noBe'  (kar-nos'),  )  a. 


[L.  carnosus,  fr.  caro,  car, 
Gar'nous  (kar'niSs),   J     nis,  flesh :  cf .  OF.  carneux, 
P.  charneux.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  flesh  ;  fleshy. 

A  distinct  carnose  muscle.  Ray, 

2.  (Bot.)  Of  a  fleshy  consistence  ;  —  applied  to  succu- 
lent leaves,  stems,  etc. 
Car-nOS'i-ty  (kiir-nos'I-ty),    n.     [Cf.    P.    camosit6.'\ 

1.  (Med. )  A  fleshy  excrescence ;  esp.  a  small  excres- 
cence or  fungous  growth.  Wiseman. 

2.  Fleshy  substance  or  quality ;  a  fleshy  covering. 
[Consciences]  overgrown  with  so  hard  a  camosity.    Spelman, 
The  olives,  indeed,  be  very  small  there,  and  no  bigger  than 

capers  ;  yet  commended  they  are  for  their  camosity.    Holland. 

Car'Ob  (kSr'Sb),  n.  [Cf.  P.  caroube  fruit  of  the  carob 
tree,  Sp.  garrobo,  al-garrobo,  carob  tree,  fr.  Ar.  kharrub, 
Vex.kharnub.  Cf.  Algaeoba.]  1.  (£o<,)  An  evergreen 
leguminous  tree  (Ceralonia  Siliqua)  found  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  the  Mediterranean ;  the  St.  John's  bread ; 
—  called  also  carob  tree. 

2.  One  of  the  long,  sweet,  succulent,  pods  of  the  carob 
tree,  which  are  used  as  food  for  animals  and  sometimes 
eaten  by  man ;  —  called  also  St.  John's  bread,  carob 
bean,  and  algaroba  bean. 

Ca-roche'  (ka-rosh'),  n.  [OP.  carroche,  F.  carrosse, 
from  It.  carroccio,  carrozza,  fr.  carro,  L.  carrus.  See 
Car.]    a  kind  of  pleasure  carriage ;  a  coach.     [06«.] 

To  mount  two-wheeled  earaches.  Butler, 

Ca-roched'  (ka-roshf),  a.  Placed  in  a  caroche.  [06s.] 
Beggai-y  rides  caroched.  Massinger. 

Car'olgne  (kar'oin),  n,  [See  Carrion.]  Dead  body  ; 
carrion.     [(96.sJ  Chaucer, 

Car'ol  (kSr'ul),  re.  [OP.  carole  a  kind  of  dance  where- 
in many  dance  together,  fr.  caroler  to  dance ;  perh.  from 
Celtic  ;  cf.  Armor,  koroll,  n.,  korolla,  korolli,  v.,  Ir.  cor 
music,  turn,  circular  motion,  also  L.  choraula  a  flute 
player,  chorus  a  dance,  chorus,  choir.]  1.  A  round 
dance.     [Ofo.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  song  of  joy,  exultation,  or  mirth ;  a  lay. 

The  costly  feast,  the  carol,  and  the  dance.       Dryden. 
It  was  the  carol  of  a  bird.  Byron. 

3.  A  song  of  praise  or  devotion ;  as,  a  Christmas  or 
Easter  carol. 

Heard  a  carol,  mournful,  holy.  Tennyson. 

In  the  darkness  sing  your  carol  of  high  praise.      Keble. 

4.  Joyful  music,  as  of  a  song. 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
Their  old,  familiar  carols  play.  Longfellow. 

Car'ol  (kSr'iil),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Caroled  (-Uld), 
or  Carolled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Caroling,  or  Carolling.  ] 

1.  To  praise  or  celebrate  in  song. 

The  shepherds  at  their  festivals 

Carol  her  goodness.  Milton. 

2.  To  sing,  especially  with  joyful  notes. 

Hovering  swans  .  .  .  caro^  sounds  harmonious.    Prior. 
Car'ol,  V.  i.    To  sing  ;  esp.  to  sing  joyfully ;  to  warble. 
And  carol  of  love's  high  praise.  Spenser, 

The  gray  linnets  carol  from  the  hill.  Beattie. 

Car'ol,  Car'rol,  n.     [OF.  carole  a  sort  of  circular 
space,  or  carol.]     (Arch.)  A  smaU  closet  or  inclosure 
buUt  against  a  window  on  the  inner  side,  to  sit  in  for 
study.     The  word  was  used  as  late  as  the  16th  century. 
A  bay  window  may  thus  be  called  a  carol.       Parker, 
Car'0-lln  (k5r'o-lin),  n.    [L.  Caroto  Charles.]    A  for- 
mer gold  coin  of  Germany  worth  nearly  five  dollars ;  also, 
a  gold  coin  of  Sweden  worth  nearly  five  dollars. 
Car'0-U'na   pink'    (kar'6-li'na   pink').      (Bot.)    See 

PlNKROOT. 

Car'0-line  (kSr'o-lin  or  -lin),  n.  A  coin.  See  Carline. 

Car'ol-lng  (kSr'ul-ing),  n.     A  song  of  joy  or  devo- 
tion ;  a  singing,  as  of  carols.  Coleridge. 
Such  heavenly  notes  and  carolings.  Spetiser. 

Car'0-lln'i-an  (kSr'o-lTn'i-au),  n.  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  North  or  South  Carolina. 

Car'O-lit'io  (kSr'o-lit'Tk),  a.  (Arch.)  Adorned  with 
sculptured  leaves  and  branches. 

Car'0-lUS  (kSr'o-liis),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Caroluses  (-8z),  L. 
Caroli  (-li).  [L.,  Charles.]  An  English  gold  coin  of  the 
value  of  twenty  or  twenty-three  shUlings.  It  was  first 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

Told  down  the  crowns  and  Caroluses.     Macaulay, 

Car'om  (kSr'iim),  n.  [Prob.  corrupted  fr.  P.  caram- 
boler  to  carom,  carambolage  a  carom,  caranibole  the 
red  ball  in  billiards.]  (Billiards)  A  shot  in  which  the 
ball  struck  with  the  cue  comes  in  contact  with  two  or 
more  balls  on  the  table  ;  a  hitting  of  two  or  more  balls 
with  the  player's  ball.    In  England  it  is  called  cannon. 

Car'om,  v.  i.     (Billiards)  To  make  a  carom. 

Car'o-mel  (kSr'o-mel),  n.    See  Caramel. 

Car'O-teel'  (kSr'o-tel'),  n.  (Co7n.)  A  tierce  or  cask 
for  dried  fruits,  etc.,  usually  about  700  lbs.     Simm07>ds. 

Ca-rot'ic  (ka-rSt'ik),  a.  [Gr.  /capwriKos  stupefying. 
See  Carotid.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  stupor ;  as,  a 
carotic  state. 

2.  (Anat.)  Carotid;  as,  the ccrroiie arteries. 

Ca-rot'id  (ka-rot'Td),  n.  [Gr.  KapioriSes,  pi.,  from 
Kapos  heavy  sleep  :  cf .  P.  carotide.  The  early  Greeks 
believed  that  these  arteries  in  some  way  caused  drowsi- 
ness.] (Anat.)  One  of  the  two  main  arteries  of  tlie  neck, 
by  which  blood  is  conveyed  from  the  aorta  to  the  head. 
[See  lllust.  of  Aorta.] 

Ca-rot'id  (ka-r5t'id), )  a.    (Anat.)   Pertaining   to,   or 

Ca-rot'ld-al  (-T-doI),  (  near,  the  carotids  or  one  of 
them  ;  as,  the  carotid  gland.  . 

Ca-ro'tiJl  (ka-ro'tin),  re.  (Chem.)  A  red  crystallizable 
tasteless  substance,  extracted  from  the  carrot. 

Ca-rous'al  (ka-rouz'al),  n.  [See  Carouse,  but  also 
cf.  P.  carrmi.iel  tilt.]  A  jovial  feast  or  festival ;  a 
drunken  revel ;  a  carouse. 

The  swains  were  preparing  for  a  carnvsah         Sterne, 

Syn.  —  Banquet ;  revel ;  orgie  ;  carouse.    See  Feast. 
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Carouse'  (ka-rouz'),  n.  [F.  carrousse,  earlier  caroKS, 
fr.  G.  garaus  finishing  stroke,  the  entire  emptying  of  the 
cup  in  drinking  a  healtli ;  gar  entirely  -(-  avs  out.  See 
Tabe,  and  Out.]  1.  A  large  draught  of  liquor.  [06*.] 
"A  full  carouse  of  sack."  Sir  J,  Davies. 

Drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate.  Shak. 

2.  A  drinking  match ;  a  carousal. 

The  early  feast  and  late  carouse.  Pope. 

Ca-rouse'  (ka-rouz'),  V.  i.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Caroused 

(-rouzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Caeousing.]    To  drink  deeply 

or  freely  in  compliment ;  to  take  part  in  a  carousal ;  to 

engage  in  drunken  revels. 

He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates.        Shak. 
Ca-rouse',  v.  t.      To  drink  up  ;  to  draiu ;  to  drink 
freely  or  jovially.     [Archaic] 

Guests  carouse  the  sparkling  tears  of  the  rich  grape.    Denham. 

Egypt's  wanton  queen. 

Carousing  gems,  heVself  dissolved  in  love.        Young. 

Ca-rous'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  carouses ;  a  reveler 

Ca-TOUS'ing,  a.    That  carouses ;  relating  to  a  carouse. 

Ga-rous'lng-ly,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  carouser. 

Carp  (karp),  V.  i.     limp.  &p.  p.  Carped  (karpt) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Caepino.]   [OE.  carpen  to  say,  speak ;  from 

8cand.  (cf.  Icel.  karpa  to  boast),  but  influenced  later  by 

L.  earpere  to  pluck,  calumniate.]    1.  To  talk ;  to  speak ; 

to  prattle.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  find  fault ;  to  cavil ;  to  censure  words  or  actions 

without  reason  or  ill-naturedly ;  —  usually  followed  by  at. 

Carping  and  caviling  at  faults  of  manner.    Blackw.  Mag. 

And  at  my  actions  carp  or  catch.  Herbert. 

Carp,  V.  i.    1.  To  say ;  to  tell.    [06.?.] 

2.  To  find  fault  with ;  to  censure.    [06«.]        Di-yden. 

Carp,   M.  ,■  pi.  Carp,  formerly  Caeps.    [Cf .  Icel.  karfi., 

Dan.  karpe,  Sw.  karp,  OHG.  charpho,  G.  karpfen,  F. 

carpe,  LL.  carpa.]    \Zool.)  A  fresh-water  herbivorous 

fish  (Cyprinus  carpio).     Several  other  species  of  Cypri- 

nus,  Catla,  and  Carassius  are  called  carp.    See  Ceucian 

CAEP. 

J^"  The  carp  was  originally  from  Asia,  whence  it  was 
early  introduced  into  Europe,  where  it  is  extensively 
reared  in  artificial  ponds.  Within  a  few  years  it  has  been 
introduced  into  America,  and  widely  distributed  by  tlie 
government.  Domestication  has  produced  several  varie- 
ties, as  the  leather  cnrp,  which  is  nearly  or  quite  desti- 
tute of  scales,  and  the  mirror  carp,  which  has  only  a  few 
large  scales.    Intermediate  varieties  occur. 


Leather  Carp. 

Caxp  louse  (ZooL),  a  small  crustacean,  of  the  genus 
Argulus,  parasitic  on  carp  and  allied  fishes.  See  Bran- 
CHiuRA.  —Carp  mullet  (Zodl.),a,  fish  {Moxostoma carpio) 
of  tlie  Ohio  River  and  Great  Lakes,  allied  to  the  suckers. 
—  Carp  sucker  (.Z'oii/.),  a  name  given  to  several  species  of 
fresh-water  fishes  of  the  genus  Carpiodes  in  the  United 
States ;  —  called  also  quillback. 

Car'pal  (kar'pal),  a.  [From  Caepus.]  {Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  carpus,  or  wrist.  —  n.  One  of  the  bones 
or  cartUages  of  the  carpus ;  a  carpale. 

Carpal  angle  {Zool.),  the  angle  at  the  last  joint  of  the 
folded  wing  of  a  bird. 

II  Car-pale  (kar-pale),  n. ;  pi.  Caepalia  (-pa1T-4). 
[NL.,  fr.  E.  carpus.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the  bones  or  carti- 
lages of  the  carpus ;  esp.  one  of  the  series  articulating 
with  the  metacarpals. 

Car-pa'thl-an  (kar-pa'thl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  range  of  mountains  in  Austro-Hungary,  cadled  the  Car- 
pathians, which  partially  inclose  Himgary  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south. 

Car'pel  (kar'pSi),  II  Car-pellum  (-pglliim),  n.  [NL. 
carpellum,  fr.  Gr.  Kapn-oi  fruit.]  (Sot.)  A  simple  pistil 
or  single-celled  ovary  or  seed  vessel,  or  one  of  the  parts 
of  a  compoimd  pistil,  ovary,  or  seed  vesseL  See  Illust. 
of  Carpophore. 

Cax'pel-la-ry  (kar'pSl-la-rJ),  a.  (Bot.)  Belongmg  to, 
forming,  or  containing  carpels. 

Car'pen-ter  (kar'pen-ter),  n.  [OF.  carpentier,  F. 
charpentier,  LL.  carpentarius,  it.  L.  carpentum  wagon, 
carriage.]  An  artificer  who  works  in  timber ;  a  framer 
and  builder  of  houses,  ships,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Carpenter,  Joiner.  The  carpenter  frames  and 
puts  together  roofs,  partitions,  floors,  and  other  structu- 
ral parts  of  a  building.  The  joiner  supplies  stairs,  doors, 
shutters,  mantelpieces,  cupboards,  and  other  parts  neces- 
sary to  finishing  the  buildmg.  In  America  the  two  trades 
are  commonly  united. 

Carpenter  a.nt\(,Zodl.),  any  species  of  ant  which  gnaws 
galleries  in  the  wood  of  trees  and  constructs  its  nests 
therein.  They  usually  select  dead  or  somewhat  decayed 
wood.  The  common  large  American  species  is  Formica 
Pennsylvanica.  —  OasTpsnter  bee  (Zo'dl.),  a  large  hymenop- 
terous  insect  of  the  genus 
Xylocopa  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause it  constructs  its  nest 
by  gnawing  lone  galleries  in 
sound  timber.  The  common 
American  species  is  Xyloco- 
pa Virginica. 

Car'pen-ter-ing,  n.  The 
occupation  or  work  of  a  car- 
penter; the  act  of  working  Nest  of  Carpenter  Bee,  par- 

in  timber:  carpentry.  tially  cut  open,  showing  two 

flar/npn  frnr  (  t^v^  n      VW  cellscontaininglarvse.— one 

l,ar'pen-iry  Ij-try),  «•    L-"-  of  them  with  a  bail  of  bee- 
eharpentene,  OF.   also  car-      bread  partly  consumed. 
penterie.    See  Caepentee.] 


Carpet  Beetle,     a  Adult ; 
b  Pupa  !  c  Larva,    x  3. 


1.  The  art  of  cutting,  framing,  and  joining  timber,  as 
in  the  construction  of  buildings. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  pieces  of  timber  connected  by 
being  framed  together,  as  the  pieces  of  a  roof,  floor, 
etc.  ;  work  done  by  a  carpenter. 

Carp'er  (karp'er),  n.  One  who  carps ;  a  caviler.  Shak. 

Car'pet  (kar'pSt),  n  [OF.  carpite  rug,  sort  of  cloth, 
F.  carpette  coarse  packing  cloth,  rug  (cf.  It.  carpita  rug, 
blanket),  LL.  carpeta,  carpita,  wooUy  cloths,  fr.  L.  ear- 
pere to  pluck,  to  card  (wool) ;  cf.  Gr.  icapTrds  fruit,  E. 
Harvest.]  1.  A  heavy  woven  or  felted  fabric,  usually  of 
wool,  but  also  of  cotton,  hemp,  straw,  etc. ;  esp.  a  floor 
covering  made  in  breadths  to  be  sewed  together  and 
nailed  to  the  floor,  as  distinguished  from  a  rug  or  mat ; 
originally,  also,  a  wrought  cover  for  tables. 

Tables  and  beds  covered  with  copes  instead  of  carpets  and 
coverlets.  T.  Fuller. 

2  A  smooth,  soft  covering,  resembling  or  suggesting 
a  carpet.     "  The  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain."  Shak. 

Carpet  beetle  or  Carpet  bug  (Zoo!.),  a  small  beetle  (An- 
threnusscrophulnriie),  which,  in 
the  larval  state,  does  gre.at  dam- 
age to  carpets  and  other  woolen 
goods ;  —  also  called  bvffalo  bu  g. 

—  Carpet  knight.  («)  A  knight 
who  enjoys  ease  and  security, 
or  luxury,  and  has  not  known 
the  hardships  of  the  field ;  a 
hero  of  the  drawing  room;  an 
effeminate  person.  Shak.  (6) 
One  made  a  knight,  for  some 
other  than  military  distinction 
or  service.  — Carpet  moth  {Zo'dl.),  the  larva  of  an  insect 
which  feeds  on  carpets  and  other  woolen  goods.  There 
are  several  kinds.  Some  are  the  larvse  of  species  of  Tinea 
(as  T.  tapetzella) ;  others  of  beetles,    esp.  Anthrenus.  — 

—  Carpet  snake  (Zo'dl.),  an  Australian  snake.  See  Dia- 
mond .make,  under  Diamond.  —  Carpet  sweeper,  an  ap- 
paratus or  device  for  sweeping  carpets.  —  To  be  on  the 
carpet,  to  be  under  consideration ;  to  be  the  subject  of  de- 
liberation ;  to  be  in  sight ;  —  an  expression  derived  from 
the  use  of  carpets  as  table  covers.  —  Brassels  carpet.  See 
under  Brussels. 

Car'pet,  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Caepeted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  Carpeting.]    To  cover  with,  or  as  with,  a  carpet ;  to 

spread  with  carpets ;  to  furnish  with  a  carpet  or  cari)ets. 

Carpeted  temples  in  fashionable  squares,    £.  Everett. 

Car'pet-bag'  (-bSg'),  n.    A  portable  bag  for  travelers ; 

—  so  called  because  originally  made  of  carpet. 
Car'pet-liag'ger  (-bSg'ger),  n.      An  adventurer  ;  — 

a  term  of  contempt  for  a  Northern  man  seeking  private 
gain  or  political  advancement  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
United  States  after  the  Civil  War  (1865).     [U.  S.'] 

Car'pet-ing,  n.     1.  The  act  of  covering  with  carpets. 

2.  Cloth  or  materials  for  carpets ;  carpets,  in  general. 
The  floor  was  covered  with  rich  carpeting.    Prescott. 

Car'pet-less,  a.    Without  a  carpet. 

Car'pet-mon'ger  (-miin'ger),  n.  1.  One  who  deals  in 
carpets ;  a  buyer  and  seller  of  carpets. 

2.  One  fond  of  pleasure ;  a  gallant.  Shak. 

Car'pet-way'  (-wa'),  «.  (Agric.)  A  border  of  green- 
sward left  round  the  margin  of  a  plowed  field.  Ray. 

Car-phOl'0-gy  (kar-fSl'o-jJ^),  n.  [Gr.  )<op(f>05  any 
small  dry  body -f  -logy:  cf.  F.  carphologie.']  (Med.) 
See  Flocciixation. 

Carp'lng  (karp'ing),  a.  Fault-finding;  censorious; 
caviling.     See  Captious.  — Carp'Ing-ly,  adv. 

II  Car'pin-te'ro  (kar'pen-ta'rS),  n.  [Sp.,  a  carpenter,  a 
woodpecker.]  A  California  wood- 
pecker (Melanerpes  /ormicivorus), 
noted  for  its  habit  of  inserting 
acorns  in  holes  which  it  drills  in 
trees.  The  acorns  become  infested 
by  insect  larvse,  which,  when 
grown,  are  extracted  for  food  by 
the  bird. 

Car'po-gen'lc  (kar'po-jSn'ik),  a. 
[Gr.  Kapiro?  fruit  +  -gen.]  (Sot.) 
Productive  of  fruit,  or  causing  fruit  Carpintero. 

to  be  developed. 

Car'po-llte  (kar'po-ltt),  n.  [Gr.  xapird?  fruit  -|-  -Hie  : 
cf .  F.  carpoliihe.]  A  general  term  for  a  fossil  fruit,  nut, 
or  seed. 

Car'po-lOg'1-cal  (kar'po-lSjIi-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  carpology. 

Car-pol'0-glst  (kar-pSl'S-jTst),  n.  One  who  describes 
fruits  ;  one  versed  in  carpology. 

Car-pol'0-gy  (-if),  n.  [Gr.  Kapno^  fruit  +  -logy.'] 
That  branch  of  botany  which  relates  to  the  structure  of 
seeds  and  fruit. 

Car-poph'a-gous  (-pSf'a^gtts),  a.  [Gr.  Kapwos  fruit -}- 
</>ay€tv  to  eat.]     Living  on  fruits ;  fruit-consuming. 

Car'po-phore  (kar'p6-for),  n.      [Gr.  Kapiroi  fruit  + 
ifiipeiv  to  bear.]   (Bot.)  A  slender  prolongation 
of  the  receptacle  as  an  axis  between  the  car- 
pels, as  in  Geranium  and  many  umbelliferous 
plants. 

Car'pO-phyll  (-fTl),  n.  [Gr.  Kapirds  fruit  -f 
(^liAAov  leaf.]  (Bot.)  A  leaf  converted  into  a 
fruit  or  a  constituent  portion  of  a  fruit ;  a  car- 
pel.    [See  Ulusl.  of  Gtmnospermotis.] 

Car'po-phyte  (kar'po-fit),  n.     [Gr.  KapTrds 
fruit+i^vToj' plant.]    (Bot.)  A  flowerless plant 
which  forms  a  true  fruit  as  the  result  of  fertil- 
ization, as  the  red  seaweeds,  the  Ascomy-  Q^jj^g^jy^  ^^ 
cetes,  etc.  Gcraniutn.  a 

^W"  The  division  of  algse  and  fungi  into    Carpophore  ; 
four  classes  caUed  Carpophytes,  Oophytes,    b  b.Car  pels 
Protophytes,  and  Zygophytes  (or   Carpo-    ■""><='»,  5^^« 
sporess,  O'osporex,  Protophyta,  and  Zygo-    eeparaxea. 
spores)  was  proposed  by  Sax:hs  about  ISJS. 

Car'po-spore  (-spor),  re.  [Gr. /copird! -f- «^ore.]  (Bot.) 
A  kind  of  spore  formed  in  the  conceptacles  of  red  algae. 
— Car/po-spor'to  (.spor'Ik),  a. 

II  Car'pos  (kar'pus).  n.  ;  pi  Caepi  (-pi).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.   Kapffds  wrist.]     (Anat.)  The   wrist;   the  bones  or 


cartilages  between  the  forearm,  or  antibrachium,  and  the 
hand  or  forefoot ;  in  man,  consisting  of  eight  short  bones 
disposed  in  two  rows. 

Car'rack  (kSr'rSk),  «.     See  Caeack. 

Car'ra-geen'  (-ra-gen'),  Oar'ri-geen'  (-ri-gen'),  n.  A 
small,  purplish,  branching,  cartilaginous  seaweed  (Chon- 
drus  crispus),  which,  when  bleached,  is  the  Irish  moss 
of  commerce.    [Also  written  carragheen,  carageen.] 

II  Car-ran'Cha  (kar-ran'cha),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zo- 
ol.)  The  Brazilian  kite  (Polyborus  Brasiliensis) ; — so 
called  in  imitation  of  its  notes. 

Car'ra-way  (kar'riUwa),  n.    See  Casaway. 

Car'rel  (kSr'rSl),  n.    See  Quaeeel,  an  arrow. 

Car'rel,  n.    (Arch.)  Same  as  4th  Caeol. 

Car'ri-a-ble  (-rl-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  carried. 

Car'riage  (kar'rTj),  n.  [OF.  cartage  luggage,  car- 
riage, chariage  carriage,  cart,  baggage,  F.  charriage  cart- 
age, wagoning,  fr.  OF.  carter,  charier,  F.  charrier,  to 
cart.  See  Caeey.]  1.  That  which  is  carried ;  burden ; 
baggage.     [Obs.] 

David  left  his  carriage  in  the  hand  of  the  keeper  of  the  car- 
riage. 1  .Sam.  xvii.  22. 

And  after  those  days  we  took  up  our  carriages  and  went  up 
to  Jerusalem.  Acts  xxi.  16. 

2.  The  act  of  carrying,  transporting,  or  conveying. 

Nine  days  employed  in  carriage.         Chapman. 

3.  The  price  or  expense  of  carrying. 

4.  That  which  carries  or  conveys,  as :  (a)  A  wheeled 
vehicle  for  persons,  esp.  one  designed  for  elegance  and 
comfort.  (6)  A  wheeled  vehicle  carrying  a  fixed  burden, 
as  a  gun  carriage,  (c)  A  part  of  a  machine  which  moves 
and  carries  or  supports  some  other  moving  object  or 
part,  (d)  A  frame  or  cage  in  which  something  is  carried 
or  supported ;  as,  a  bell  carriage. 

5.  The  manner  of  carrying  one's  self  ;  behavior ; 
bearing  ;  deportment ;  personal  manners. 

His  gallant  carriage  all  the  rest  did  grace.      Stirling. 

6.  The  act  or  maimer  of  conducting  measures  or  proj- 
ects; management. 

The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action.      Shak. 

Carriage  horse,  a  horse  kept  for  drawing  a  carriage.  — 
Carriage  porch (il)cA.),  a  canopy  or  roofed  pavilion  cover- 
ing the  driveway  at  the  entrance  to  any  building.  It  Is 
intended  as  a  shelter  for  those  who  alight  from  vehicles  at 
the  door ;  —  sometimes  erroneously  called  in  the  United 
States  perte-cochlre. 

Car'riage-a-ble  (kSr'rTj-a-b'l),  a.  Passable  by  car- 
riages ;  that  can  be  conveyed  in  carriages.    [R.]  RusMn. 

Oar'ri-bOO  (kSr'ri-boo),  n.    See  Caeibou. 

Car'rick  (-rlk),  n.    (Naut.)  A  carack. 
See  Caeack. 

Carrick  bend  (Nant.),  a  kind  of  knot,  used 
for  bendmg  together   hawsers,  or    otlier 
ropes.  —  Carrick  bltts  (Naut.),    the    bitts  Carrick  Bend, 
which  support  the  windlass.  Totten. 

Car'rl-er  (kSr'rT-er),  n.  [From  Caeet.]  1.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  carries  or  conveys ;  a  messenger. 

The  air  which  is  but  ...  a  carrier  of  the  sounds.    Bacon. 

2.  One  who  is  employed,  or  makes  it  his  business,  to 
carry  goods  for  others  for  hire ;  a  porter ;  a  teamster. 

The  roads  are  crowded  with  carriers,  laden  with  rich  manu- 
factures. Swi/'t. 

3.  (Mach.)  That  which  drives  or  carries;  as  :  (a)  A 
piece  which  communicates  to  an 
object  in  a  lathe  the  motion  of  the 
face  plate ;  a  lathe  dog.  (6)  A  spool 
holder  or  bobbin  holder  in  a  braid- 
ing machine,  (c)  A  movable  piece 
in  magazine  guns  which  transfers 
the  cartridge  to  a  position  from 
which  it  can  be  thrust  into  the  bar- 
rel. 

Carrier  pigeon  (Zo'dl.),  a  variety  of 
the  domestic  pigeon  used  to  convey 
letters  from  a  distant  point  to  its 
home.  —  Carrier  shell  (Zo'dl.),  a  uni- 
valve shell  of  the  genus  Phorus  ;  — 
so  called  because  it  fastens  bits  of 
stones  and  broken  shells  to  its  own 
shell,  to  such  an  extent  as  almost  to 
conceal  it.  —  Common  carrier.  (Law)  See  under  Common,  a. 

Car'rl-on  (kSr'ri-Un),  n.  [OE.  caroyne,  OF.  caroigne, 
F.  charogne,  LL.  caronia,  fr.  L.  caro  flesh.  Cf.  Ceone, 
Crony.]  1.  The  dead  and  putrefying  body  or  flesh  of 
an  animal ;  flesh  so  corrupted  as  to  be  unfit  for  food. 

They  did  eat  the  dead  carrions.  Spenser. 

2.  A  contemptible  or  worthless  person; — a  term  of 
reproach.     [Obs.]    "  Old  feeble  carrions."  Shak. 

Car'rl-on,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dead  and  putrefying 
carcasses ;  feeding  on  carrion. 

A  prey  for  carrion  kites.  Shak. 

Carrion  beetle  (ZodL),  any  beetle  that  feeds  habitually 
on  dead  animals ;  —  also  called  sexton  beetle  and  burying 
beetle.  There  are  many  kinds,  belonging  mostly  to  the 
family  Silphidse.  —Carrion  buzzard  (Zooi.),  a  South  Amer- 
ican bird  of  several  species  and  genera  (as  Ibycter,  Mil- 
vago,  and  Polyborus),  which  act  as  scavengers.  See  Caea- 
CAEA.  —  Carrion  crow,  the  common  European  crow  (Cor- 
vus  corone)  which 
feeds  on  carrion,  in- 
sects,  fruits,   and  ^^gg^HHHk       JL 

Car'rol    (kSr'rill), 

n.     (Arch.)     See  4th 
Caeol. 

Car'rom  (kSr'riim), 
n.     (Billiards)     See  ,c^a 
Caeom. 

Car'ron-ade'  (kar'-  _  __^ 

run-ad'),  n.  [From  -'— ^g 
Carron,  in  Scotland, 
where  it  was  first 
made.]  (Mil.)  X'kini 
of  short  cannon,  for- 
merly in  use,  designed  Carrion  Crow. 


Lathe  Carrier. 

a  Carrier  ;  6  Face 

plate ;  c  Work. 


ale,  senate,   care,   am,   arm,   ask,  finol,  jjJlj     eve,  event,  end,   fern,  recent;     ice,   idea,  ill;     old,   obey,   drb,   odd; 
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CARUNCULATED 


One  form  of  Curronade. 

A  lotion  of  linseed  oil  and 


to  throw  a  large  projectile  with  small  velocity,  used  for 
the  piifposa  of  breaking 
or  smashing  in,  rather 
than  piercing,  the  object 
aimed  at,  as  the  side  of  a 
ship.  It  has  no  trunnions, 
but  is  supported  on  its 
carriage  by  a  bolt  pass- 
ing through  a  loop  on  its 
under  side. 

Car'rOB  oil'  (kar'riin  oU'). 
lime  water,  used  as  an  application  to  burns  and  scalds ; 
—  first  used  at  the  Carron  iron  works  in  Scotland. 

Car'rot  (kSr'rut),  n.  [F.  carotle,  fr.  L.  carota ;  cf. 
6r.  KapwTof.]  1.  {Bot.)  An  umbelliferous  biennial  plant 
{Daucus  Carota),  of  many  varieties. 

2.  The  esculent  root  of  cultivated  varieties  of  the  plant, 
usually  spindle-shaped,  and  of  a  reddish  yellow  color. 

Car'rot-y,  a.  Like  a  carrot  in  color  or  in  taste ;  — 
an  epithet  given  to  reddish  yellow  hair,  etc. 

Car'row  (-ro),  n.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  carach  cunning.]  A 
strolling  gamester.     \_Irelancr\  Spenser. 

Car'ry  (kar'ry),  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cabeied  (-rid) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Carrying.]     [OF.   carier,  charier,  F. 

tharrier,  to  cart,  from  OF.  car,  char,  F.  char,  car.     See 

Car.]     1.   To  convey  or  transport  in  any  manner  from 

one  place  to  another ;  to  bear ;  —  often  with  away  or  off. 

When  he  dieth  he  shall  carry  nothing  away.    Ps.  xlii.  17. 

Devout  men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial.    Acts  viii.  2. 

Another  carried  the  intelligence  to  Kussell.    Macaulay. 

The  sound  will  be  carried,  at  the  least,  twenty  miles.    Bacon. 

2.  To  have  or  hold  as  a  burden,  while  moving  from 
place  to  place ;  to  have  upon  or  about  one's  person ;  to 
bear ;  as,  to  cany  a  wound  ;  to  carry  an  unborn  child. 
If  the  ideas . . .  were  carried  along  with  us  in  our  minds.    Locke. 

3.  To  move ;  to  convey  by  force ;  to  impel ;  to  con- 
duct ;  to  lead  or  guide. 

Gc,  carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet.  Sliak. 

He  carried  away  all  his  cattle.      Gen.  xxxi.  18. 

Passion  and  revenge  will  carry  them  too  far.    Locke. 

4.  To  transfer  from  one  place  (as  a  country,  book,  or 
column)  to  another;  as,  to  carry  the  war  from  Greece 
into  Asia ;  to  carry  an  account  to  the  ledger ;  to  carry  a 
number  in  adding  figures. 

6.  To  convey  by  extension  or  continuance ;  to  extend ; 
as,  to  carry  the  chimney  through  the  roof ;  to  carry  a 
rsad  ten  miles  farther. 

6.  To  bear  or  uphold  successfully  through  conflict, 
as  a  leader  or  principle ;  hence,  to  succeed  in,  as  in  a 
contest ;  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue ;  to  win ;  as,  to 
earry  an  election.    "  The  greater  part  carries  it."    Shak. 

The  carrying  of  our  main  point.  Addison. 

7.  To  get  possession  of  by  force  ;  to  captirre. 

The  town  would  have  been  carried  in  the  end.    Bacon. 

8.  To  contain ;  to  comprise  ;  to  bear  the  aspect  of  ;  to 
show  or  exhibit ;  to  imply. 

He  thought  it  earned  something  of  argument  in  it.     Watts. 
It  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance.      Locke. 

9.  To  bear  (one's  self) ;  to  behave,  to  conduct  or  de- 
mean ;  —  with  the  reflexive  pronouns. 

He  carried  himself  so  insolently  in  the  house,  and  out  of  the 
house,  to  all  persons,  that  he  became  odious.  Clarendon. 

10.  To  bear  the  charges  or  burden  of  holding  or  having, 
as  stocks,  merchandise,  etc.,  from  one  time  to  another  ; 
as,  a  merchant  is  carrying  a  large  stock  ;  a  farm  carries 
a  mortgage ;  a  broker  carries  stocks  for  a  customer  ;  to 
carry  a  life  insurance. 

Carry  arms  (Mil.  Drill),  a  command  of  the  Manual  of 
Arms  directing  the  soldier  to  hold  his 
piece  in  the  right  hand,  the  barrel  rest- 
ing against  the  hollow  of  the  shoulder  in 
a  nearly  perpendicular  position.  In  this 
position  the  soldier  is  said  to  stand,  and 
the  musket  to  be  held,  at  a  carry.  —  To 
carry  all  before  one,  to  overcome  all  obsta- 
cles ;  to  have  uninterrupted  success.  —  To 
carry  arms,  (a)  To  bear  weapons.  (6)  To 
eerve  as  a  soldier.  —  To  carry  away,  (a) 
(Naut.),  to  break  off ;  to  lose  ;  as,  to  carry 
away  a  fore-topmast.  (6)  To  take  posses- 
sion of  the  mind ;  to  charm ;  to  delude ; 
as,  to  be  carried  away  by  music,  or  by 
temptation.  —  To  carry  coals,  to  bear  in- 
dignities tamely,  a  phrase  used  by  early 
dramatists,  perhaps  from  the  mean  na- 
ture of  the  occupation.  Halliwell.  —  To 
carry  coals  to  Newcastle,  to  take  things  to  a 
place  where  they  already  abound  ;  to  lose 
one's  labor.  —  To  carry  off.  (a)  To  remove 
to  a  distance,  (b)  To  bear  away  as  from 
the  power  or  grasp  of  others,  (c)  To  re- 
move from  life  ;  as,  the  plague  carried  off  thousands.  — 
To  carry  on.  (a)  To  carry  farther ;  to  advance,  or  help  for- 
ward ;  to  continue ;  as,  to  carry  on  a  design.  (6)  To  man- 
age, conduct,  or  prosecute ;  as,  to  carry  on  husbandry  or 
trade.  —  To  carry  out.  (a)  To  bear  from  vrithin.  (6)  To 
put  into  execution ;  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue,  (c)  To 
sustain  to  the  end ;  to  continue  to  the  end.  —  To  carry 
through,  (a)  To  convey  through  the  midst  of.  (6)  To 
support  to  the  end  ;  to  sustain,  or  keep  from  falling,  or 
•eing  subdued.  "  Grace  wUl  carry  us .  .  .  through  aU 
diflBculties."  Hammond,  (c)  To  complete;  to  brmg  to 
a  successful  issue  ;  to  succeed.  —  To  carry  up,  to  convey 
or  extend  in  an  upward  course  or  direction ;  to  build.  — 
To  carry  weight,  (a)  To  be  handicapped  ;  to  have  an  ex- 
tra harden,  as  when  one  rides  or  runs.  "  He  carries  weight, 
he  ndes  a  race."    Cowper.    (b)  To  have  influence. 

Car'ry,  v.  i.  l.  To  act  as  a  bearer ;  to  convey  any- 
thing ;  as,  to  fetch  and  carry. 

2.  To  have  propulsive  power  ;  to  propel ;  as,  a  gun  or 
mortar  carries  well. 

3.  To  hold  the  head  ;  —  said  of  a  horse  ;  as,  to  carry 
well,  t.  «.,  to  hold  the  head  high,  with  arching  neck. 

4.  (Hunting)  To  have  earth  or  frost  stick  to  the  feet 
wheal  running,  as  a  hare.  Johnson. 

To  carry  on,  to  behave  in  a  wild,  rude,  or  romping 
manner.    [Celloq.] 


OarTy  (cSi'rJ?),  71.  ;  pi.  Caeeibs  (-rTz).  A  tract  of  land, 
over  whicii  boats  or  goods  are  carried  between  two  bodies 
of  navigable  water ;  a  carrying  place ;  a  portage.    lU.  iS.] 

Car'ry-all'  (kar'rt-al'),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  cariole.] 
A  light  covered  carriage,  having  four  wheels  and  seats 
for  four  or  more  persons,  usually  drawn  by  one  horse. 

Car'ry-lng,  ?!.  The  act  or  business  of  transporting 
from  one  place  to  another. 

Carrying  place,  a  carry ;  a  portage.  —  Carrying  trade,  the 
business  of  transporting  goods,  etc.,  from  one  place  or 
country  to  another  by  water  or  land ;  freighting. 

We  are  rivals  with  them  in  .  .  .  the  carrying  trade.     Jay. 

Car'ryk  (kiir'rtk),  n.    A  carack.     lObs.]       Chaucer. 

Car'ry-taile' (kitr'ri-tal'),  n.  A  talebearer.  [JB.]  Shak. 

Carse  (kars),  71.  [Of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  W.  cars  bog, 
fen,  corsen  reed,  Armor,  kors,  korsen,  bog  plant,  reed.] 
Low,  fertile  land  ;  a  river  valley.     \_Scot.']         Jamieson. 

Cart  (kiirt),  n.  [AS.  crxt ;  cf.  W.  cart,  Ir.  &  Gael. 
cairt,  or  Icel.  kartr.  Cf.  Car.]  1.  A  common  name  for 
various  kinds  of  vehicles,  as  a  Scythian  dwelling  on 
wheels,  or  a  chariot.     "  Phoebus' cari. "  Shak. 

2.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
husbandry,  or  for  transporting  bulky  and  heavy  articles. 

Packing  all  his  goods  in  one  poor  cart.         Dryden. 

3.  A  light  business  wagon  used  by  bakers,  grocerymen, 
butchers,  etc. 

4.  An  open  two-wheeled  pleasure  carriage. 

Cart  horse,  a  horse  which  draws  a  cart ;  a  horse  bred  or 
used  for  drawing  heavy  loads.  —  Cart  load,  or  Cartload,  as 
much  as  will  filler  load  a  cart.  In  excavating  and  cart- 
ing sand,  gravel,  earth,  etc.,  one  third  of  a  cubic  yard  of 
the  material  before  it  is  loosened  is  estimated  to  be  a  cart 
load.  —  Cart  rope,  a  stout  rope  for  fastening  a  load  on  a 
cart ;  any  strong  rope.  —  To  put  (or  get  or  set)  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse,  to  invert  the  order  of  related  facts  or  ideas, 
as  by  putting  an  effect  for  a  cause. 

Cart,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Carted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Carting.]     1.  To  carry  or  convey  in  a  cart. 

2.  To  expose  in  a  cart,  by  way  of  punishment. 

She  chuckled  when  a  bawd  was  carted.  Prior. 

Cart,  V.  i.  To  carry  burdens  in  a  cart ;  to  follow  the 
business  of  a  carter. 

Cart'age  (-aj),  n.    1.  The  act  of  carrying  in  a  cart. 

2.  The  price  paid  for  carting. 

Carfbote'  (-bot'),ra.  {Cart  +  bote.l  (Old  Eng.  Law) 
"Wood  to  which  a  tenant  is  entitled  for  making  and  re- 
pairing carts  and  other  instruments  of  husbandry. 

II  Carte  (kart),  n.    [F.  See  1st  Card.]    1.  Bill  of  fare. 

2.  Short  for  Carte  de  visite. 

Carte,  II  Quarte  (kart),  n.  [F.  quarte,  prop.,  a  fourth. 
Cf.  Quart.]  {Fencing)  A  position  in  thrusting  or  par- 
rying, with  the  inside  of  the  hand  turned  upward  and 
the  point  of  the  weapon  toward  the  adversary's  right 

II  Carte'  blanche'  (kart'blaNsh').  [F.,  fr.  OF.  carte 
paper  -j-  blanc,  blanche,  white.  See  1st  Card.]  A  blank 
paper,  with  a  person's  signature,  etc.,  at  the  bottom, 
given  to  another  person,  with  permission  to  superscribe 
what  conditions  he  pleases.  Hence :  Unconditional 
terms ;  unlimited  authority. 

II  Carte'  de  vl-site'  (de  ve-zef),  pi.  Cartes  de  visite 
(kart).     [F.]     1.  A  visiting  card. 

2.  A  photographic  picture  of  the  size  formerly  in  use 
for  a  visiting  card. 

Car-tel'  (kar-tgl'  or  kar'tgl ;  277),  m.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  car- 
tellus  a  little  paper,  dim.  fr.  L.  charia.    See  1st  Card.] 

1.  (Mil.)  An  agreement  between  belligerents  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners.  With  elm. 

2.  A  letter  of  defiance  or  challenge ;  a  challenge  to 
single  combat.     [06«.] 

He  is  cowed  at  the  very  idea  of  a  cartel.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cartel,  or  Cartel  ship,  a  ship  employed  in  the  exchange 

of  prisoners,  or  in  carrying  propositions  to  an  enemy ;  a 

ship  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  and  privileged  from  capture. 

Car'tel  (kar'tel),  v.  I.    To  defy  or  challenge.     [Obs.2 

You  shall  cartel  him.  B.  Jonson. 

Cart'er  (karfer),  w.  1.  A  charioteer.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  man  who  drives  a  cart ;  a  teamster. 

3.  (Zo'61.)  (a)  Any  species  of  Phalangium; — also 
called  harvestman.    (b)  A  British  fish ;  the  wliifE. 

Car-te'sian  (kar-te'zhan),  a.  [From  Renatus  Carte- 
sius.  Latinized  form  of  Ren6  Descartes:  cf.  F.  carti- 
sien."]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  French  philosopher  Een^ 
Descartes,  or  his  philosophy. 

The  Cartesian  argument  for  the  reality  of  matter. 

Sir  \V.  Hamilton. 

Cartesian  coiirdinateB  (Oeom.),  distances  of  a  point  from 
lines  or  planes ;  —  used  in  a  system  of  representing  geo- 
metric quantities,  invented  by  Descartes.  —  Cartesian 
devil,  a  small  hollow  glass  figure,  used,  in  connection 
with  a  jar  of  water  having  an  elastic  top,  to  illustrate  the 
effect  of  the  compression  or  expansion  of  air  in  changing 
the  specific  gravity  of  bodies.  —  Cartesian  oval  (Geom.),  a 
curve  such  that,  for  any  point  of  the  curve  mr+  m'r'  =  c, 
where  r  and  r'  are  the  distances  of  the  point  from  the  two 
foci  and  m,  m'  and  c  are  constant ;  —  used  by  Descartes. 

Car-te'sian,  ».    An  adherent  of  Descartes. 

Car-te'slan-ism,  n.    The  philosophy  of  Descartes. 

Car'tba-gln'i-an  (kar'tha-jTn'T-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ancient  Carthage,  a  city  of  northern  Africa. 
^  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Carthage. 

Car'tlia-min  (-mln),  n.  (Chem.)  A  red  coloring  mat- 
ter obtained  from  the  safflower,  or  Carthamus  tinctorius. 

Car-thU'Sian  (kar-thu'zhan),  n.  [LL.  Cartusianus, 
Cartusiensis,  from  the  town  of  Chartreuse,  in  France.] 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  member  of  an  exceedingly  austere  reli- 
gious order,  founded  at  Chartreuse  in  France  by  St. 
Bruno,  in  the  year  1086. 

Car-thn'sian,  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Carthusians. 

Car'tl-lage  (kar'ti-16j),  n.  [L.  cartilago:  cf.  F.  car- 
tilage."]    (Anat.)  A  translucent,  elastic  tissue  ;  gristle. 

153^  Cartilage  contains  no  vessels,  and  consists  of 
a  homogeneous,  intercellular  matrix,  in  which  there 
are  numerous  minute  ca%ities,  or  capsules,  containing 


protoplasmic  cells,  the  cartilage  corpusculss.  See  lllust. 
under  Duplication. 

Articular  cartilage,  cartilage  that  lines  the  joints.  —  Car- 
tilage bone  (Anat.),  any  bone  formed  by  the  ossification  of 
cartilage.  —  Costal  cartilage,  cartilage  joining  a  rib  with 
the  sternum.    See  lllust.  of  Thokax. 

Car'ti-la-gin'e-OUS  (kar'tl-la-jtu'e-us),  a.  [L.  carti- 
lagineu.t.^    See  Cartilaginous.  Hay. 

Car'ti-la-gln'i-il-ca'tion  (-i-ft-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  car- 
tilago, -laginis,  cartilage  -\-  Jacere  to  make.]  The  act  or 
process  of  forming  cartilage.  Wright. 

Car'tl-lag'1-nOUS  (-ISj'i-niis),  a.  [L.  cartilayinosus: 
cf.  F.  cartilagineuz.l  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cartilage ; 
gristly ;  firm  and  tough  like  cartilage. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  the  skeleton  in  the  state  of  carti- 
lage, the  bones  containing  little  or  no  calcareous  matter ; 

—  said  of  certain  fishes,  as  the  sturgeon  and  the  sharks. 
Cart'man  (kart'man),  re.;  pi.  Cartmek  (-men).     One 

who  drives  or  uses  a  cart ;  a  teamster  ;  a  carter. 

Car-tog'ra-pher  (kar-tSg'ra-fer),  re.  One  who  makes 
charts  or  maps. 

Car'to-graph'lc  (kar'to-grSflk),  Car'to-graph'ic-al 

(-T-kal),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  cartography. 

Car'tO-graph'ic-al-ly,  adv.     By  cartography. 

Car-tog'ra-phy  (kar-tog'ra-fy),  re.  [Cf.  F.  cartogra- 
phic. See  Card,  and  -graphy.]  The  art  or  business  of 
forming  charts  or  maps. 

Car'tO-man'cy  (kar'to-mSn'sy),  re.  [Cf.  p.  cartoman- 
cie.  See  Card,  and  -mancy.]  The  art  of  telling  fortunes 
with  cards. 

Car'ton  (kar'tSn),  71.  [F.  See  Cartoon.]  Pasteboard 
for  paper  boxes ;  also,  a  pasteboard  box. 

II  Carton  plerre  (pe-Sr'),  a  species  of  papier-niachi,  iini- 
tating  stone  or  bronze  sculpture.  Knight. 

Car-toon' (kSr-toon'),  re.  [F.  carton  (cf.  It.  cartone 
pasteboard,  cartoon)  ;  fr.   L.  charta.      See  1st  Card.] 

1.  A  design  or  study  drawn  of  the  full  size,  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  transferring  or  copying ;  — used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  mosaics,  tapestries,  fresco  paintings  and  the  like ; 
as,  the  cartoons  of  Raphael. 

2.  A  large  pictorial  sketch,  as  in  a  journal  or  magazise ; 
esp.  a  pictorial  caricature ;   as,  the  cartoons  of  "Puck." 

Car-toon'lst,  n.    One  skilled  in  drawing  cartoons. 

Car-touch'  (kar-tobch';  277),  n.;  pi.  Cartouches  (-gz). 
[P.  cartouche.  It.  cartuccia,  cartoccio,  cornet,  cartouch, 
fr.  L.  charta  paper.    See  1st  Caed,  and  cf.  Cartridge.] 

1.  (Mil.)  (a)  A  roll  or  case  of  paper,  etc.,  holding  a 
charge  for  a  firearm ;  a  cartridge.  (6)  A  cartridge  box. 
(c)  A  wooden  case  filled  with  balls,  to  be  shot  from  a  can- 
non, (d)  A  gunner's  bag  for  ammunition,  (e)  A  mili- 
tary pass  for  a  soldier  on  furlough. 

2.  (A7-ch.)  (a)  A  cantalever,  console,  corbel,  or  modil- 
lion,  which  has  the  form  of  a  scroll  of  paper.  (6)  A  tab- 
let for  ornament,  or  for  receiving  an  inscription,  formed 
like  a  sheet  of  paper  with  the  edges  rolled  up ;  hence, 
any  tablet  of  ornamental  form. 

3.  (Egyptian  Antiq.)  An  oval  figure  on  monuments, 
and  in  papyri,  containing  the  name  of  a  sovereign. 

Car'tridge  (kar'trtj),  re.  [Formerly  earlrage,  cor- 
rupted fr.  P.  cartouche.  See  Cartouch.]  [Mil. )  A  com- 
plete charge  for  a  firearm, 
contained  in,  or  held  to- 
gether by,  a  case,  capsule, 
or  shell  of  metal,  paste- 
board, or  other  material. 

Ball  cartridge,  a  car- 
tridge containing  a  pro- 
jectile. —  Blank  cartridge,  a  cartridge  without  a  projectile. 

—  Center-fire  cartridge,  a  cartridge  in  which  the  fulminate 
occupies  an  axial  position,  usually  in  the  center  of  the 
base  of  the  capsule,  instead  of  being  contained  in  its  rim. 
In  the  Prussian  needle  gun  the  fulminate  is  applied  to 
the  middle  of  the  base  of  the  bullet.  —  Rim-fire  cartridge, 
a  cartridge  in  which  the  fulminate  is  contained  in  a  nm 
surroimdmg  its  base.  —  Cartridge  bag,  a  bag  of  woolen 
cloth,  to  hold  a  charge  for  a  cannon.  —  Cartridge  belt,  abelt 
having  pockets  for  cartridges.  —  Cartridge 
box,  a  case,  usually  of  leather,  attached  to 
a  belt  or  strap,  for  holding  cartridges.  — 
Cartridge  paper,  (a)  A  thick  stout  paper 
for  inclosing  cartridges,  (b)  A  rough  tinted 
paper  used  for  covering  walls,  and  also  for 
making  drawings  upon. 

Car'tU-la-ry(kar'tii-la-ry),  re.;  pi.  Cartu- 
laries. [LL.  cartularium,  chartularium,  fr. 
L.  charta  paper :  cf.  F.  cartulaire.  See  1st 
Card.]  1.  A  register,  or  record,  as  of  a 
monastery  or  church. 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  officer  who  had  charge 
of  records  or  other  public  papers. 

Cart'way'  (karf  wa'),  re.    A  way  or  road  for  carts. 

Cart'Wilght'  (kart'rif),  re.  [Cart  -\-  wright.2  An  ar- 
tificer who  makes  carts  ;  a  cart  maker. 

Car'U-cage  (kSr'u-kaj),  re.  [LL.  carrucagium  (OF. 
charuage),  fr.  LL.  carruca  plow,  fr.  L.  carruca  coach.] 

1.  (Old  Eng.  Law)  A  tax  on  every  plow  or  plowland. 

2.  The  act  of  plowing.     [iJ.] 

Car'U-cate  (-kat),  re.  [LL.  carucata,  carrucata.  See 
Carucaoe.]  a  plowland  ;  as  much  land  as  one  te.am  can 
plow  in  a  year  and  a  day  ;  — by  some  said  to  be  about  100 
acres.  Bunill. 

Car'nn-cle  (k5r'i3n-k'l),  )  n.     [L.  caruncula  a 

II  Ca-run'CU-la  (kaTriin'kij-li),  )  little  piece  of  flesli, 
dim.  of  caro  flesh.]  1.  (Anat.)  A  small  fleshy  promi- 
nence or  excrescence ;  especially  the  small,  reddish  body, 
the  coTntncula  lacrymalis,  in  the  inner  angle  of  tlie  eye 

2.  (Bot.')  An  excrescence  or  appendage  surrounding  01 
near  the  hilum  of  a  seed. 

3.  (Zt'ol.)  A  naked,  fleshy  appendage,  on  the  head  of  a 
bird,  as  the  wattles  of  a  turkey,  etc. 

Ca-run'CU-lar  (ka-rOn'kii-ler),      I  a.     Of,  pertaining 
Ca-nin'cu-lous  (ka-rHn'kiS-ias),  )     to,  or  like,  a  ca- 
runcle ;  furnished  with  caruncles. 
Ca-run'cu-late  (-kiS-lSt),    j  a.    Having  a  caruncle  or 
Ca-run'CU-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  (     caruncles  ;  caruncular. 


One  form  of  Metallic  Cartridge. 
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llCa'ras  (ka'rGs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xapot.]  (Med.) 
Coma  with  complete  insensibility ;  deep  lethargy. 

Car'va-crol  (kar'va-lsrol),  n.  {Chem.)  A  thick  oily 
liquid,  C10H13.OH,  of  a  strong  taste  and  disagreeable 
odor,  obtained  from  oil  of  caraway  {Carum  carui). 

Carve  (karv),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Cabved  (karvd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cakvino.]  [AS.  ceorfan  to  cut,  carve ;  akin 
to  D.  kerven,  G-.  kerben,  Dan.  karve,  Sw.  karfva,  and  to 
Gr.  ypa^Hv  to  write,  orig.  to  scratch,  and  E.  -graphy. 
Cf.  GaAPHic]     1.  To  cut.     [Ofo.] 

Or  they  will  carven  the  shepherd's  throat.       Spenser. 

2.  To  cut,  as  wood,  stone,  or  other  material,  in  an  ar- 
tistic or  decorative  manner ;  to  sculpture  ;  to  engrave. 

Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet.  Coleridge. 

3.  To  make  or  shape  by  cutting,  sculpturing,  or  en- 
graving ;  to  form ;  as,  to  carve  a  name  on  a  tree. 

An  angel  caruerf  in  stone.  Tennyson. 

We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone.    C.  Wolfe. 

4.  To  cut  into  small  pieces  or  slices,  as  meat  at  table  ; 
to  divide  for  distribution  or  apportionment ;  to  appor- 
tion.    "  To  carve  a  capon."  Shak. 

6.  To  cut :  to  hew  ;  to  mark  as  if  by  cutting. 

My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men.    Tennyson. 
A  million  wrinkles  carved  his  skin.  Tennyson. 

6.  To  take  or  make,  as  by  cutting  ;  to  provide. 
"Who  could  easily  have  carded  themselves  their  own  food. 

South. 

1.  To  lay  out ;  to  contrive ;  to  design  ;  to  plan. 

Lie  ten  nights  awake  carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet. 

Shak. 
To  carve  out,  to  make  or  get  by  cutting,  or  as  if  by  cut- 
ting; to  cut  out.    "  [Macbeth]  with  his  brandished  steel 
. . .  carved  out  his  passage."  iShak. 

Fortunes  were  carved  out  of  the  property  of  the  crown. 

3facaiilay. 

Carve,  v.  i.  1.  To  exercise  the  trade  of  a  sculptor 
or  carver ;  to  engrave  or  cut  figures. 

2.  To  cut  up  meat ;  as,  to  carve  for  all  the  guests. 
Carve,  n.    A  carucate.     [O65.]  Burrill. 
Oar'vel  (kar'vSl),  n.    [Contr.  fr.  caravel."]    1.  Same 

as  Caravel. 
2.  A  species  of  jellyfish  ;  sea  blubber.   Sir  T.  Herbert. 
Oar'vel-bullt'  (-bllf),  a.    (Shipbuilding)  Having  the 
planks  meet  flush  at  the  seams,  instead  of  lapping  as  in 
a  clinker-built  vessel. 

Car'ven  (kar'v'n),  a.  Wrought  by  carving ;  orna- 
mented by  carvings ;  carved.     \_Poetic] 

A  carven  bowl  well  wrought  of  beechcn  tree.    Bp.  Hall. 

The  carven  cedam  doors.  Tennyson. 

A  screen  of  carven  ivory.         Mrs.  Browning. 

Car'vene  (kar'ven),  n.    [F.  carvi  caraway.]    An  oily 

substance,  CjnH,,,,  extracted  from  oil  of  caraway. 

Carv'er  (kar'ver),  n.     1.  One  who  carves  ;  one  who 
shapes  or  fashions  by  carving,  or  as  by  carving ;    esp. 
one  who  carves  decorative  forms,  architectural  adorn- 
ments, etc.     "The  ea»!)er'«  chisel."  Dodsley. 
The  carver  of  his  fortunes.    Sharp  {Richardson's  Diet.). 

2.  One  who  carves  or  divides  meat  at  table. 

3.  A  large  knife  for  carving. 

Carv'lng,  ?*.     1.  The  act  or  art  of  one  who  carves. 

2.  A  piece  of  decorative  work  cut  in  stone,  wood,  or 
other  material.     "  Carvings  in  wood."      Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  The  whole  body  of  decorative  sculpture  of  any  kind 
or  epoch,  or  in  any  material ;  as,  the 
Italian  carving  of  the  15th  century. 

Car'Vlst  (kar'vist),  n.  [A  corrup- 
tion of  carry  Jist.']  (Falconry)  A 
hawk  which  is  of  proper  age  and 
training  to  be  carried  on  the  hand  ; 
a  hawk  in  its  first  year.  Booth. 

Car'vol  (kar'vol),  re.  (Chem.)  One 
of  a  series  of  aromatic  oils,  resem- 
bling carvacrol. 

Car'  wheel'  (hwel').  A  flanged 
wheel  of  a  railway  car  or  truck. 

Car'y-at'iC  (kar'I-at'ik),  1  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

Car'y-at'ld  (kar'T-St'id), )      caryatid. 

Car'y-at'ld  (kSr'i-at'id),  n.;  pi.   Cakyatids  (-Tdz). 
[See  Cakyatides.]    (Arch.)  A  draped  female 
figure  supporting  an  entablature,  in  the  place 
of  a  column  or  pilaster. 

II  Car'y-at'1-des  (-i-dez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
Kapva.Ti.Ses  (lit. )  priestesses  in  the  temple  of 
Diana  (the  Greek  Artemis)  at  Caryse  (Gr. 
Kopuai),  a  village  in  Laconia ;  as  an  architec- 
tural term,  caryatids.]     (Arch.)  Caryatids. 

^W^  Corresponding  male  figures  were  called 
AUantes,  Telamones,  and  Persians. 

Car'y-o-phyl-la'ceous(k5r'i-S-fIl-la'shas), 
a.  [Gr.  Kapvo^vWov  clove  tree ;  xapvov  nut  + 
<^vAAov  leaf.]  (Bot.)  (a)  Having  corollas  of 
five  petals  with  long  claws  inclosed  in  a  tubu- 
lar calyx,  as  the  pink.  (6)  Belonging  to  the 
family  of  which  the  pink  and  the  carnation 
are  the  types. 

Car'y-oph'yl-lin  (-Sfli-iTn  or  -d-flllin),  n. 

A  tasteless  and  odorless  crystalline  substance,  extracted 
from  cloves,  polymeric  with  common  camphor. 

Car'y-oph'yl-lous  (-lus),  a.     Caryophyllaceous. 

Car'y-op'sis  (kar'I-op'sis),  n.  ;  pi.  Cakyopses  (-sez). 
[Nil.,  fr.  Gr.  Kapvov  nut,  kernel  -j-  oi/<ts  sight,  form.] 
(Bot.)  A  one-celled,  dry,  indehiscent  fruit,  with  a  thin 
membranous  pericarp  adhering  closely  to  the  seed,  so 
that  fruit  and  seed  are  incorporated  in  one  body,  form- 
ing a  single  grain,  as  of  wheat,  barley,  etc. 

Ca'sal  (ka'srjl),  a.  (Gram.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  case ; 
as,  a  casal  ending. 

Cas'ca-bel  (kSs'ka-bel),  n.  [Sp.  cascabel  a  little  bell, 
also  (fr.  the  shape),  a  knob  at  the  breech  end  of  a  can- 
non.] The  projection  in  rear  of  the  breech  of  a  cannon, 
usually  a  knob  or  breeching  loop  connected  with  the  gun 
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by  a  neck.  In  old  writers  it  included  all  in  rear  of  the 
base  ring.     [See  lllust.  of  Cannon.] 

Cas-Cade'  (kSs-kad'),  n.  [F.  cascade,  fr.  It.  cascata, 
fr.  cascare  to  fall.]  A  fall  of  water  over  a  precipice,  as 
in  a  river  or  brook ;  a  waterfall  less  than  a  cataract. 

The  silver  brook  .  .  .  pours  the  white  cascade.  Loncifellow. 
Now  murm'ring  soft,  now  roaring  in  cascades.    Cowpei: 

Cas-cade',  v.  i.    1.  To  fall  in  a  cascade.  Lowell. 

2.  To  vomit.     [Slang]  Smollett. 

II  Cas-cal'hO  (kas-kal'yS),  n.  [Pg.,  a  chip  of  stone, 
gravel.]  A  deposit  of  pebbles,  gravel,  and  ferruginous 
sand,  in  which  the  Brazilian  diamond  is  usually  found. 

II  Cas'ca-ra  sa-gra'da  (kas'ka-ra  sa-gra'da).  [Sp.] 
Holy  bark  ;  the  bark  of  the  California  buckthorn  (Rham- 
nus  Purshianus),  used  as  a  mild  cathartic  or  laxative. 

Cas'ca-rilla  (kSs'ka-rll'la),  n.  [Sp.,  small  thin  bark, 
Peruvian  bark,  dim.  of  c&scara  bark.]  (Bot.)  A  euphor- 
biaceous  West  Indian  shrub  (Croton  Eleutheria) ;  also, 
its  aromatic  bark. 

Caacarilla  bark  (.or  CaBcarilla)  (Med.),  the  bark  of  Croton 
Eleutheria.  It  has  an  aromatic  odor  and  a  warm,  spicy, 
bitter  taste,  and  when  burnt  emits  a  musky  odor.  It  is 
used  as  a  gentle  tonic,  and  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  its 
fragrance,  mixed  with  smoking  tobacco,  when  it  is  said 
to  occasion  vertigo  and  intoxication. 

Cas'ca-rlllln  (-ITn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  white,  crystalliza- 
ble,  bitter  substance  extracted  from  oil  of  cascarilla. 

Case  (kas),  n.  [OF.  casse,  F.  caisse  (cf .  It.  cassa),  fr. 
L.  capsa  chest,  box,  case,  fr.  capere  to  take,  hold.  See 
CAPAoiotJS,  and  cf.  4th  Chase,  Cash,  Enchase,  3d  Sash.] 

1.  A  box,  sheath,  or  covering ;  as,  a  case  for  holding 
goods ;  a  case  for  spectacles ;  the  case  of  a  watch ;  the  case 
(capsule)  of  a  cartridge  ;  a  case  (cover)  for  a  book. 

2.  A  box  and  its  contents ;  the  quantity  contained  in  a 
box ;  as,  a  case  of  goods ;  a  case  of  instruments. 

3.  (Print.)  A  shallow  tray  divided  into  compartments 
or  "  boxes"  for  holding  type. 

(j^""  Cases  for  type  are  usually  arranged  in  sets  of  two, 
caUed  respectively  the  upper  and  the  lower  case.  The 
upper  case  contains  capitals,  small  capitals,  accented  and 
marked  letters,  fractions,  and  marks  of  reference :  the 
lower  case  contains  the  small  letters,  figures,  marks  of 
punctuation,  quadrats,  and  spaces. 

4.  An  inclosing  frame ;  a  casing ;  as,  a  door  case ;  a 
window  case. 

5.  (Mining)  A  small  fissure  which  admits  water  to 
the  workings.  Knight. 

Case,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cased  (kast) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Casino.]  1.  To  cover  or  protect  with,  or  as  with,  a 
case ;  to  inclose. 

The  man  who,  cased  in  steel,  had  passed  whole  days  and 
nights  in  the  saddle.  Prescott. 

Z.  To  strip  the  skin  from  ;  as,  to  case  a  fox.     [Obs.] 
Case,  n.     [F.  cas,  fr.  L.  casus,  fr.  cadere  to  fall,  to 

happen.    Cf.  Chance.]    1.  Chance  ;  accident ;  hap ;  op- 

portimity.     [Obs.] 

By  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas.  Chaucer. 

2.  That  which  befalls,  comes,  or  happens ;  an  event ; 
an  instance ;  a  circumstance,  or  all  the  circumstances ; 
condition ;  state  of  things ;  affair ;  as,  a  strange  case  ;  a 
case  of  injustice  ;  the  case  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

In  any  case  thou  shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge.  Deut.  xxiv.  13. 

If  the  case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife.  Matt.  xix.  10. 

And  when  a  ladv  's  in  the  case 

You  know  all  otner  things  give  place.  Gay. 

You  think  this  madness  but  a  common  case.       Pope. 

1  am  in  cose  to  justle  a  constable.  Shak. 

3.  (Med.  &  Surg.)  A  patient  under  treatment;  an 
instance  of  sickness  or  injury ;  as,  ten  cases  of  fever ; 
also,  the  history  of  a  disease  or  injury. 

A  proper  remedy  in  hypochondriacal  cases.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  (Law)  The  matters  of  fact  or  conditions  involved 
in  a  suit,  as  distinguished  from  the  questions  of  law  ;  a 
sviit  or  action  at  law ;  a  cause. 

Let  us  consider  the  reason  of  the  case,  for  nothing  is  law 

that  is  not  reason.  Sir  John  Powell. 

Not  one  case  in  the  reports  of  our  courts.         Steele. 

5.  ( Gram .)  One  of  the  forms,  or  the  inflections  or  changes 
of  form,  of  a  noun,  pronoun,  or  adjective,  which  indicate 
its  relation  to  other  words,  and  in  the  aggregate  consti- 
tute its  declension ;  the  relation  which  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun sustains  to  some  other  word. 

Case  is  properly  a  falling  off  from  the  nominative  or  first 
state  of  a  word  ;  the  name  for  which,  however,  is  now,  by  ex- 
tension of  its  signification,  applied  also  to  the  nominative. 

J.  W.  Gibbs. 


Cases  other  than  the  nominative  are  obliqiie  cases. 

Case  endings  are  terminations  by  which  certain  cases  are 
distinguished.  In  old  English,  as  in  Latin,  nouns  had 
several  cases  distinguished  by  case  endings,  but  in  mod- 
em English  only  that  of  the  possessive  case  is  retained. 

Action  on  the  ease  (Law) ,  according  to  the  old  classifica- 
tion (now  obsolete),  was  an  action  for  redress  of  wrongs 
or  injuries  to  person  or  property  not  specially  provided 
against  by  law,  in  which  the  whole  cause  of  complaint  was 
set  out  in  the  writ ;  —  called  also  trespass  on  the  case,  or 
simply  case.  —  All  a  case,  a  matter  of  indifference.  [Oo,s.] 
"'Tis  all  a  case  to  me."  V Estrange.  —  Case  at  bar. 
See  under  Bar,  n.  —  Case  divinity,  casuistry.  —  Case  law- 
yer, one  versed  in  the  reports  of  cases  rather  than  in  the 
science  of  the  law.  —  Case  stated  or  agreed  on  (Laiv),  a 
statement  in  writing  of  facts  agreed  on  and  submitted  to 
the  court  for  a  decision  of  the  legal  points  arising  on 
them.  —  A  hard  case,  an  abandoned  or  incorrigible  person. 
[CoZ/og.]  —  In  any  case,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of 
affairs ;  anyhow.  —  In  case,  or  In  case  that,  if  ;  supposing 
that ;  in  the  event  or  contingency ;  if  it  should  happen 
that,  "/n  case  we  are  surprised,  keep  by  me."  W.Ir- 
ving. —  In  good  case,  in  good  condition,  health,  or  state  of 
body.  —  To  put  a  case,  to  suppose  a  hypothetical  or  illus- 
trative case. 

Syn.  —  Situation ;  condition ;  state  ;  circumstances ; 
plight ;  predicament ;  occurrence  ;  contingency ;  acci- 
dent ;  event ;  conjuncture ;  cause ;  action ;  suit. 

Case,  V.  i.  To  propose  hypothetical  cases.  [Obs.] 
"  Casing  upon  the  matter."  VEstrange. 


Oa'se-a'tlon  (ka'se-a'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  P.  casialion.  Bee 
Casein.]  (Med.)  A  degeneration  of  animal  tissue  into 
a  cheesy  or  curdy  mass. 

Case'-bay'  (kas'bS'),  n.  (Arch.)  (a)  The  space  be- 
tween two  principals  or  girders,  (b)  One  of  the  joists 
framed  between  a  pair  of  girders  in  naked  flooring. 

Case'hard'en  (-hard"n),  v.  t,  1.  To  subject  to  a  proc- 
ess which  converts  the  surface  of  wrought  iron  into  steeL 

2.  To  render  insensible  to  good  influences. 

Case'hard'ened  ^-hard''nd),  a.  1.  Having  the  sur- 
face hardened,  as  iron  tools. 

2.  Hardened  against,  or  insusceptible  to,  good  influ- 
ences ;  rendered  callous  by  persistence  in  wrongdoing 
or  resistance  of  good  influences ;  —  said  of  persons. 

Case'hard'en-lng,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  convert- 
ing the  surface  of  iron  into  steel.  Ure. 

^W  Casehardening  is  now  commonly  effected  by  ce- 
mentation with  charcoal  or  other  carbonizing  materia", 
the  depth  and  degree  of  hardening  (carbonization)  de- 
pending on  the  time  during  wliich  the  iron  is  exposed  to 
the  heat.    See  Cementation. 

Ca'se-lc  (ka'se-Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  casi'ique,  fr.  L.  caseus 
cheese.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  cheese  ;  as,  caseic  acid. 

Ca'se-ln  (ka'se-tn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  caseine,  fr.  L.  caseus 
cheese.  Cf.  Cheese.]  (PAj/^oZ.  CAem. )  A  proteid  sub- 
stance present  in  both  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  In  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  chiefly  found  in 
milk,  and  constitutes  the  main  part  of  the  curd  separated 
by  rennet ;  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  it  is  found  more  or 
less  abundantly  in  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants.  Its 
reactions  resemble  those  of  alkali  albumin.  [Written 
also  caseine.'] 

Case'  knife'  (kas'nif').  1.  A  knife  carried  in  a 
sheath  or  case.  Addison. 

2.  A  large  table  knife ;  —  so  called  from  being  for- 
merly kept  in  a  case. 


[P.  casemate,  fr.  It.  casa- 


Case'mate  (kas'mat), 

matta,  prob.  from 
casa  house  -\-  mat- 
to,  i.  matta,  mad, 
weak,  feeble,  dim. 
from  the  same 
source  as  E.  -mate 
in    checkmate.] 

1.  (Fort.)  A 
bombproof  cham- 
ber, usually  of  ma- 
sonry, in  which  can- 
non may  be  placed,  AB  Casemate.  A  gun  at  B  would  fire 
tn  hp  fii-pd  (-■hroiiirh  through  the  embrasure  m  the  wall ;  a 
to  De  nrea  through  ^»  ^,  ^^^|^  ^^.^  j^  barbette,  or  over 
embrasures ;  or  one  fhe  parapet ;  X»  Parapet ;  E  Scarp 
capable  of  being  wall,  the  outer  face  of  which  is  the 
used  as  a  magazine,       scarp ;  ab  Terreplein. 

or  for  quartering  troops. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  hollow  molding,  chiefly  in  cornices. 
Case'ma'ted  (kas'ma'tSd),  a.     Furnished  with,  pro- 
tected by,  or  built  like,  a  casemate.  Campbell. 

Case'ment  (kas'ment ;  277),  n.  [Shortened  fr.  encase- 
ment. See  Incase,  1st  Case,  and  cf.  Incasement.] 
(Arch  )  A  window  sash  opening  on  hinges  affixed  to  the 
upright  side  of  the  frame  into  which  it  is  fitted.  (Poet- 
ically) A  window. 

A  casement  of  the  great  chamber  window.       Shak. 

Case'ment-ed,  a.    Having  a  casement  or  casements. 

Ca'se-ous  (ka'se-fis ;  277),  a.  [L.  caseus  cheese.  Cf. 
Casein.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  cheese ;  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  cheese  ;  cheesy. 

Caseous  degeneration,  a  morbid  process,  in  scrofulous  or 
consumptive  persons,  in  which  the  products  of  inflamma- 
tion are  converted  into  a  cheesy  substance  which  is  neither 
absorbed  nor  organized. 

Ca'sem  (ka'zem),  n.  [F.  caserne.]  A  lodging  for 
soldiers  in  garrison  towns,  usually  near  the  rampart ; 
barracks.  Bescherelle. 

Case'  shot'  (kas'  sh5t').  (3fil.)  A  collection  of  small 
projectiles,  inclosed  in  a  case  or  canister. 

^W^  In  the  United  States  a  case  shot  is  a  thin  spherical 
or  oblong  cast-iron  shell  containing  musket  balls  and  a 
bursting  charge,  with  a  time  fuse ;  —  called  in  Europe 
shrapnel.  In  Europe  the  term  case  shot  is  applied  to 
what  in  the  United  States  is  called  canister.         Wilhelm, 

II  Ca'se-um  (ka'se-um),  n.  [L.  caseus  cheese.]  Same 
as  Casein. 

Case'worm'  (kas'wfirm'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  worm  or  grub 
that  makes  for  itself  a  case.     See  Caddice. 

Cash  (kSsh),  n.  [P.  caisse  case,  box,  cash  box,  cash. 
See  Case  a  box.]  1.  A  place  where  money  j^  kept,  or 
where  it  is  deposited  and  paid  out ;  a  money  box.  [06s.] 

This  bank  is  properly  a  general  cash,  where  every  man  lodges 

his  money.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

£20,000  are  known  to  be  in  her  cash.    Sir  R.  Winwood. 

2.  (Com.)  (a)  Ready  money;  especially,  coin  or  spe- 
cie ;  but  also  applied  to  bank  notes,  drrfts,  bonds,  or 
any  paper  easily  convertible  into  money,  (b)  Immediate 
or  prompt  payment  in  current  funds ;  as,  to  sell  goods 
for  cash  ;  to  make  a  reduction  in  price  for  cash. 

Cash  account  (Bookkeeping),  an  account  of  money  re- 
ceived, disbursed,  and  on  hand.  —  Cash  boy,  in  large  re- 
tail stores,  a  messenger  who  carries  the  money  received 
by  the  salesman  from  customers  to  a  cashier,  and  returns 
the  proper  change.  [U.S.]  —  Cash  credit,  an  account  with 
a  bank  by  which  a  person  or  house,  having  given  security 
for  repayment,  draws  at  pleasure  upon  the  bank  to  the 
extent  of  an  amount  agreed  upon ;  —  called  also  bank 
credit  and  cash  account.  —  Cash  sales,  sales  made  for  ready 
money,  in  distinction  from  those  on  which  credit  is  given  r 
stocks  sold,  to  be  delivered  on  the  day  of  transaction. 

Syn.— Money;  coin;  specie;  currency;  capital. 

Cash,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Cashed (kSsht) ;  p.pr.&vb. 
n.  Cashing.]  To  pay,  or  to  receive,  cash  for ;  to  ex- 
change for  money;  as,  to  cash  a  note  or  an  order. 

Cash,v.t.  [See  Cashier.]  To  disband.  [Obs.]  Gorges. 

Cash,  n.  sing.  &  pi.    A  Cliinese  coin. 

11^°"  The  cash  (Chinese  t.nen)  is  the  only  current  coin 
made  by  the  Chinese  government.    It  is  a  thin  circular 
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Cashew  Branch  with  Fruit 
(tiypocarp  and  Nut). 


disk  of  a  very  base  alloy  of  copper,  with  a  square  hole  in 
the  center.   1,0U0  to  1,40U  cask  are  equivalent  to  a  dollar. 

CashllOOk  (liSsh'bSSk),  11.  {Bookkeeping)  A  book  in 
which  13  kept  a  register  of  money  received  or  paid  out. 

Ca-Shew'  (ka-slioo'),  n.  [F.  acajou,  for  cajou,  prob. 
from  Malay  kayu  tree ;  cf.  Pg.  acaju.  Cf.  Acajou.] 
(Bat.)  A  tree  (Anacardium  occidentale)  of  the  same 
family  with  the  sumac.  It  is 
native  in  tropical  America, 
but  is  now  naturalized  in  all 
tropical  countries.  Its  fruit, 
a  kidney-shaped  nut,  grows 
at  the  extremity  of  an  edible, 
pear-shaped  hypocarp,  about 
three  inches  long. 

Cashew  nut,  the  large,  kid- 
ney-shaped fruit  of  tlie  ca- 
shew, which  is  edible  after 
the  caustic  oil  has  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  shell  by  roast- 
mg  the  nut. 

Oash-ler'  (kSsh-er'),  n. 
[F.  caissier,  fr.  caisse.  See 
Cash,]  One  who  has  charge 
of  money  ;  a  cash  keeper  ; 
the  officer  who  has  charge  of 
the  payments  and  receipts  (moneys,  checks,  notes),  of  a 
bank  or  a  mercantile  company. 

Cash-ler',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cashiered  (-erd') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vh.  11.  Cashiering.]  [Earlier  cash,  fr.  F.  casser  to 
break,  annul,  cashier,  fr.  L.  cassare,  equiv.  to  cassum 
reddere,  to  annul :  cf.  G.  cassiren.  Cf.  Quash  to  annul, 
Cass.]  1.  To  dismiss  or  discard ;  to  discharge ;  to  dis- 
miss with  ignominy  from  military  service  or  from  an 
office  or  place  of  trust. 

They  have  cashiered  several  of  their  followers.     Addison. 

He  had  the  insolence  to  cashxer  the  captain  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant's own  body  guard.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  put  away  or  reject ;  to  disregard.  [i2.] 
Connections  formed  for  interest,  and  endeared 
By  seltish  views,  [are]  censured  and  cashiered.    Cowper. 

They  absolutely  cashier  the  literal  express  sense  of  the 
words.  Houih. 

Cash-ier'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  rejects,  discards,  or 
dismisses ;  as,  a  cashierer  of  monarchs.     [-RJ        Burke. 

Gash''mere  (kasl/mer),  n.  1.  A  rich  stuff  for  shawls, 
scarfs,  etc.,  originally  made  in  Cashmere  from  the  soft 
wool  found  beneath  the  hair  of  the  goats  of  Cashmere, 
Thibet,  and  the  Himalayas.  Some  cashmere,  of  fine 
quality,  is  ricMy  embroidered  for  sale  to  Europeans. 

2.  A  dress  fabric  made  of  fine  wool,  or  of  fine  wool 
and  cotton,  in  imitation  of  the  original  cashmere. 

Casbmeie  shawl,  a  rich  and  costly  shawl  made  of  cash- 
mere ;— often  called  camel's-hair  shawl. 

Cash'tne-rette'  (-me-rSf),  n.  A  kind  of  dress  goods, 
made  with  a  soft  and  glossy  surface  like  cashmere. 

Ca-SbOO'  (ka^shoo'),  n.  [F.  cackou,  NE.  catechu,  Co- 
chin-Chin, cay  call,  from  the  tree  called  mimosa,  or 
areca  catechu.    Cf.  Catechu.]     See  Catechu. 

Cas'lng  (ka'sing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  inclos- 
ing in,  or  covering  with,  a  case  or  thin  substance,  as 
plaster,  boards,  etc. 

2.  An  outside  covering,  for  protection  or  ornament,  or 
to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat. 

3.  An  inclosing  frame ;  esp.  the  framework  around  a 
door  or  a  window.    See  Case,  n.,  4. 

Ca'sings  (ka'singz),  n.  pi.  Dried  dimg  of  cattle  used 
as  fuel.     \_Prov.  Eng.^  Waierland. 

II  Ca-Sl'no  (ka-se'no),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  CAsraos  (-noz).  It. 
Casini  (-ne).  [It.  casino,  dim.  of  casa  house,  fr.  L. 
easa  cottage.     Cf.  Cassino.]     1.  A  small  country  house. 

2.  A  building  or  room  used  for  social  meetings,  or  pub- 
lic amusements,  for  dancing,  gaming,  etc. 

3.  A  game  at  cards.     See  CAssrNO. 

Cask  (kask),  n.  [Sp.  casco  potsherd,  skull,  helmet, 
prob.  fr.  cascar  to  break,  fr.  L.  quassare  to  break.  Cf. 
Casque,  Cass.]    1.  Same  as  Casque.     [06«.] 

2.  A  barrel-shaped  vessel  made  of  staves,  headings, 
and  hoops,  usually  closely  fitted  together  so  as  to  hold 
liquids.    It  may  be  larger  or  smaller  than  a  barrel. 

3.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  cask. 

4.  A  casket ;  a  small  box  for  jewels.     [OJj.]^      Shak. 
Cask,  V.  t.    To  put  into  a  cask. 

Cas'ket  (kas'ket),  n.     [Cf.  F.  casquet,  dim.  of  casque 

helmet,  fr.  Sp.  casco.']     1.  A  small  chest  or  box,  esp.  of 

rich  material  or  ornamental  character,  as  for  jewels,  etc. 

The  little  casket  hring  me  hither.  Shak. 

2.  A  kind  of  burial  case.     iU.  S.} 

3,  Anything  containing  or  intended  to  contain  some- 
thing highly  esteemed ;  as :  (a)  The  body.  {Shak.)  (b) 
The  tomb.  {Milton)    (o)  A  book  of  selections.     \_Poetic} 

They  found  Mm  dead  ...  an  empty  casket.       Shak. 

Cas'ket,  n.    {Navt.)  A  gasket.    See  Gasket. 

Cas'ket,  v.  t.  To  put  into,  or  preserve  in,  a  casket. 
l_Poetic']    "  I  have  casketed  my  treasure."  Shak. 

Casque  (kask),  n.  [F.  casque,  fr. 
Sp.  casco.  See  Cask.]  A  piece  of 
defensive  or  ornamental  armor  (with 
or  without  a  vizor)  for  the  head  and 
neck ;  a  helmet. 

His  casque  overshadowed  with  brilHant 
plumes.  Prescott. 

Cass  (kas),  V.  t.  [F.  casser,  LL, 
cassare,  fr.  L.  cassus  empty,  hollow, 
and  perhaps  influenced  by  L.  quas- 
sare  to  shake,  shatter,  v.  intens.  of 
quatere  to  shake.  Cf.  Cashier,  v.  t.,  Quash,  Cask.] 
To  render  useless  or  void ;  to  quash  ;  to  annul ;  to  re- 
ject ;  to  send  away.     [06s.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Cas'sa-da  (kas'sa-da ;  277),  ra.     See  Cassava. 

Cas'sa-reep  (-rep),  n.  A  condiment  made  from  the 
Bap  of  the  bitter  cassava  {Manihot  utilissima)  deprived 


Casque. 


of  Its  poisonous  qualities,  concentrated  by  boiling,  and 
flavored  with  aromatics.     See  Pepper  pot. 

Cas'sate  (kSs'sat),  v.  t.  [LL.  cassare.  See  Cass.] 
To  render  void  or  useless  ;  to  vacate  or  annul.     [06s.] 

Cas-sa'tion  (kSs-sa'shfin),  re.  [F.  cassation.  See 
Cass.]    The  act  of  annulling. 

A  general  cassation  of  their  constitutions.      Motley. 

Court  of  cassation,  the  highest  court  of  appeal  in  France, 
which  has  power  to  quash  (casser)  or  reverse  the  decisions 
of  the  inferior  courts. 

Cas'sa-va  (kSs'sa-va;  277),  n.  [F.  cassave,  Sp. 
ca2a6e,  fr.  Aaja6(,  in  the  language  of  Hayti.]  1.  (Bot.) 
A  sluubby  euphorbiaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Manihot, 
with  fleshy  rootstocks  yielding  an  edible  starch ;  —  called 
also  manioc. 


iitf?  There  are  two  species,  bitter  and  suieet,  from  which 
the  cassava  of  conmierce  is  prepared  in  the  West  Indies, 
tropical  America,  and  Africa.  The  bitter  (i/amiAo/  utilis- 
simii)  is  the  more  important ;  this  has  a  poisonous  sap,  but 
by  grating,  pressing,  and  bakmg  tlie  root  the  poisonous 
qualities  are  removed.  The  sweet  (J/.  Aipi)  is  used  as  a 
table  vegetable. 

2.  A  nutritious  starch  obtained  from  the  rootstocks  of 
the  cassava  plant,  used  as  food  and  in  making  tapioca. 

Cas'se  pa'per  (kSs'se  pa'per).  [F.  papier  casse. 
See  Cass.]    Broken  paper ;  the  outside  quires  of  a  ream. 

Cas'se-role  (kSs'se-rol),  re.  [F.,  a  saucepan,  dim. 
from  casse  a  basin.]  1.  (Chem.)  A  small  round  dish 
with  a  handle,  usually  of  porcelain. 

2.  (Cookery)  A  mold  (in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  vessel 
or  incasement)  of  boiled  rice,  mashed  potato,  or  paste, 
baked,  and  afterwards  filled  with  vegetables  or  meat. 

Cas'sla  (kSsh'a),  re.  [L.  cassia  and  casia,  Gr.  KaatrCa 
and  Kaaia ;  oi  Semitic  origin  ;  cf.  Heb.  qetsldh,  fr.  qdtsa' 
to  cut  off,  to  peel  off.]  1.  (Bot. )  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  (herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees)  of  many  species,  most  of 
which  have  purgative  qualities.  The  leaves  of  several 
species  furnish  the  senna  used  in  medicine. 

2.  The  bark  of  several  species  of  Cinnamomum  grown 
in  China,  etc.  ;  Chinese  cinnamon.  It  is  imported  as 
cassia,  but  commonly  sold  as  cinnamon,  from  which  it 
differs  more  or  less  in  strength  and  flavor,  and  in  the 
amount  of  outer  bark  attached. 

^a^^  The  medicinal  "  cassia  "  ^cassia  pulp)  is  the  laxa- 
tive pulp  oif  the  pods  of  a  leguminous  tree  ( Cassia  fistula 
or  Pudding-pipe  tree),  native  in  the  East  Indies  but  natu- 
ralized in  various  tropical  countries. 

Cassia  bark,  the  bark  of  Cinnainomum  Cassia,  etc.  The 
coarser  kinds  are  called  Cassia  lignea,  and  are  often  used 
to  adulterate  true  cinnamon.  —  Cassia  buds,  the  dried 
flower  buds  of  several  species  of  cinnamon  (Cinnamomuin 
cassia,  etc. ).  —  Cassia  oil,  oil  extracted  from  cassia  bark 
and  cassia  buds ;  —  called  also  oil  of  cinnamon. 

Cas'sl-can  (kSs'si-kSn),  n.  [NL.  cassicus  helmeted, 
fr.  Ii.  cassis  a  helmet.]  (Zool.)  An  American  bird  of 
the  genus  Cassicus,  allied  to  the  starlings  and  orioles, 
remarkable  for  its  skiUfully  constructed  and  suspended 
nest ;  the  crested  oriole.  The  name  is  also  sometimes 
given  to  the  piping  crow,  an  Australian  bird. 

Cas-Sid'e-OUS  (kSs-sid'e-iis),  a.  [L.  cassis  helmet.] 
{Bot. )  Helmet-shaped  ;  —  applied  to  a  corolla  having  a 
broad,  helmet-shaped  upper  petal,  as  in  aconite. 

Cas'si-dO-ny  (k3s'si-d6-ny),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  cassidonium, 
F.  cassidoine.  See  Chalcedony.]  (Bot.)  (a)  The  French 
lavender  {Lavandula  Stcechas).  (6)  The  goldilocks 
( Chrysocoma  Linosyris),  and  perhaps  other  plants  related 
to  the  genus  Gnaphaliuin  or  cudweed. 

Cas'si-mere  (kas'sT-mer),  n.  [Cf.  F.  casimir,  prob. 
of  the  same  origin  as  E.  casAmere.  Cf.  Kerseymere.]  A 
thin,  twilled,  woolen  cloth,  used  for  men's  garments. 
[Written  also  kerseymere.] 

Cas'si-nette'  (kas'si-nef),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  casinete,  G. 
cassinet.]  A  cloth  with  a  cotton  warp,  and  a  woof  of 
very  fine  wool,  or  wool  and  silk. 

Cas-sin'1-an  O'vals  (kas-sln'i-an  o'valz).  (Math.) 
See  under  Oval. 

Cas-si'no  (kSs-se'no),  n.  [It.  casino  a  small  house,  a 
gaming  house.  See  Casino.]  A  game  at  cards,  played 
by  two  or  more  persons,  usually  for  twenty-one  points. 

Great  cassino,  the  ten  of  diamonds.  —  Little  cassino,  the 
two  of  spades. 

Cas'si-0-ber'ry  (kSs'sT-o-bgr'rj^),  n.  [NL.  cassine, 
from  the  language  of  the  Florida  Indians.]  The  fruit  of 
the  Viburnum  obovatum,  a  shrub  which  grows  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Florida. 

Cas'Si-0-pe'la  (-pe'ya),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kao-o-ioTTfia.] 
(Astron.)  A  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
situated  between  Cepheus  and  Perseus ;  —  so  called  in 
honor  of  the  wife  of  Cepheus,  a  fabulous  king  of  Ethiopia. 

Cassiopeia's  Chair,  a 
group  of  six  stars,  in 
Cassiopeia,  somewhat 
resembling  a  chair. 

Cas-sit'er-ite  (kSs- 

sTfer-it),  n.  [Gr.  xaa- 
o-iTEpos  tin.]  (Ji/ra.)  Na- 
tive tin  dioxide ;  tin 
stone ;  a  mineral  occur- 
ring in  tetragonal  crys- 
tals of  reddish  brown 
color,  and  brilliant  adamantine  luster ;  also  massive, 
sometimes  in  compact  forms  with  concentric  fibrous 
structure  resembling  wood  (wood  tin),  also  in  rolled 
fragments  or  pebbly  (stream  tin).  It  is  the  chief  source 
of  metallic  tin.     See  Black  tin,  under  Black. 

Cas'SiUS  (kSsh'iis),  n.  [From  tlie  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer, A.  Cassius,  a  German  physician  of  the  17th 
century.]  A  brownish  purple  pigment,  obtained  by  tlie 
action  of  some  compounds  of  tin  upon  certain  salts  of 
gold.  It  is  used  in  painting  p.nd  staining  porcelain  and 
glass  to  give  a  beautiful  purple  color.  Commonly  called 
purple  of  Cassius. 

Cas'SOCk  (kSs'suk),  re.  [F.  casaque,  fr.  It.  casacca, 
perh.  f  r.  L.  casa  cottage,  in  It. ,  house ;  or  of  Slavic  origin.  ] 
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1.  A  long  outer  garment  formerly  worn  by  men  and 
women,  as  well  as  by  soldiers  as  part  of  their  uniform. 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  garment  resembling  a  long  frock  coat 
worn  by  the  clergy  of  certain  churches  when  officiating, 
and  by  others  as  the  usual  outer  garment. 

Cas'sooked  (kSs'sSkt),  a.    Clothed  with  a  cassock. 

II  Cas'so-lette'  (kSs'so-lSf),  n.  [F.]  A  box,  or  vase, 
with  a  perforated  cover  to  emit  perfumes. 

Cas'son-ade'  (-s5n-ad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  casson,  for  caisson 
a  large  chest.  This  sugar  comes  from  Brazil  in  large 
chests.]     Raw  sugar  ;  sugar  not  refined.  McElralh. 

Cas'so-wa-ry  (kSs'so-wa-ry),  n.;  pi.  Cassowaries 
(-riz).  \MsL\a,y  kasuari.']{Zodl.)  A. 
large  bird,  of  the  genus  Casuarius, 
found  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
smaller  and  stouter  than  the  os- 
trich. Its  head  is  armed  with  a 
kind  of  helmet  of  horny  substance, 
consisting  of  plates  overlapping 
each  other,  and  it  has  a  group  of 
long  sharp  spines  on  each  vring 
which  are  used  as  defensive  organs. 
It  is  a  shy  bird,  and  runs  with 
great  rapidity.  Other  species  in- 
habit New  Guinea,  Australia,  etc. 

Cas'su-mu'nar      (kSs'siJ-mu'- 
ner),   Cas'su-mu'nl-ar   (-mu'nT- 

er),M.  [Hind.]  (i)/eJ.)  Apimgent,  Common  Cassowary 
bitter,  aromatic,  gingerlike  root,  {Casuarius gaitatus). 
obtained  from  the  East  Indies. 

Cast  (kast),  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cast  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Casting.]     [Cf.  Dan.  kaste,  Icel.  &  Sw.  kasta ;  perh. 

akin  to  L.  gerere  to  bear,  carry,  E.  jest.']    1.  To  send 

or  drive  by  force ;  to  throw ;  to  fling ;  to  hurl ;  to  impeL 

Uzziah  prepared  . . .  slings  to  cast  stones.  2  CJiron.  xxvi.  14- 

Cast  thy  garment  about  thee,  and  follow  me.  Acts  xii.  8. 

We  must  be  ccLst  upon  a  certain  island.    Acts  xxvii.  26. 

2.  To  direct  or  turn,  as  the  eyes. 

How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me  1 

3.  To  drop ;  to  deposit ;  as,  to  cast  a  ballot. 

4.  To  throw  down,  as  in  wrestling. 

5.  To  throw  up,  as  a  mound,  or  a  rampart. 

Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  [bank]  about  thee. 

Luke  xix.  43. 

6.  To  throw  off ;  to  eject ;  to  shed  ;  to  lose. 

His  filth  within  being  cast.  Shak. 

Neither  shall  your  vine  cast  her  fruit.      Mai.  iii.  11. 

The  creatures  that  cast  the  skin  are  the  snake,  the  viper,  etc. 

Bacon. 

7.  To  bring  forth  prematurely ;  to  slink. 

Thy  she-goats  have  not  cast  their  young.    Gen.  xxi.  38. 

8.  To  throw  out  or  emit ;  to  exhale.     [06s.] 

This  . . .  casts  a  sulphureous  smell.       'Woodward. 

9.  To  cause  to  fall ;  to  shed  ;  to  reflect ;  to  throw ;  as, 
to  cast  a  ray  upon  a  screen ;  to  cast  light  upon  a  subject. 

10.  To  impose ;  to  bestow ;  to  rest. 

The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother.  Shak. 

Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord.         Fs.  Iv.  32. 

11.  To  dismiss  ;  to  discard ;  to  cashier.     [06s.] 

The  state  can  not  with  safety  cast  him. 

12.  To  compute;  to  reckon  ;  to  calculate;  as,  to  cast 
a  horoscope.    "Let  it  be  cas<  and  paid."  Shak. 

You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord.        Shak. 

13.  To  contrive ;  to  plan.     [Archaic'] 

The  cloister  .  .  .  had,  I  doubt  not,  been  cast  for  [an  orange 
house].  Sir  W.  Temple. 

14.  To  defeat  in  a  lawsuit ;  to  decide  against ;  to  con- 
vict ;  as,  to  be  cast  in  damages. 

She  was  cast  to  be  hanged.  Jeff'rey. 

Were  the  case  referred  to  any  competent  judge,  they  would 

inevitably  be  cast.  Dr.  H.  More. 

15.  To  turn  (the  balance  or  scale)  ;  to  overbalance  ; 
hence,  to  make  preponderate  ;  to  decide  ;  as,  a  casting 
voice. 

How  much  interest  easts  the  balance  in  cases  dubious  I  South. 

16.  To  form  into  a  particular  shape,  by  pouring  liquid 
metal  or  other  material  into  a  mold ;  to  fashion ;  to 
found  ;  as,  to  cast  bells,  stoves,  bullets. 

17.  (Print.)  To  stereotype  or  electrotype. 

18.  To  fix,  distribute,  or  allot,  as  the  parts  of  a  play 
among  actors  ;  also  to  assign  (an  actor)  for  a  part. 

Our  parts  in  the  other  world  will  be  new  cast.  Addison. 

To  cast  anchor.  (Naut.)  See  under  Anchor. — To  cast  a 
horoscope,  to  calculate  it.  —  To  cast  a  horse,  sheep,  or  other 
animal,  to  throw  down  with  the  feet  upwards,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  its  rising  again.  —  To  cast  a  shoe,  to 
throw  off  or  lose  a  shoe,  said  of  a  horse  or  ox.  —  To  cast 
aside,  to  throw  or  push  aside  ;  to  neglect ;  to  reject  as  use- 
less or  inconvenient.  —  To  cast  away,  (a)  To  throw  away ; 
to  lavish;  to  waste.  "Cast  aicay  a  life."  Addison. 
(6)  To  reject:  to  let  perish.  "Cast  aivay  his  people." 
Bom.  xi.  1.  Cast  none  away."  Shak.  (c)  To  wreck. 
"  Cast  away  and  sunk."  Shak.  —  To  cast  by,  to  reject ; 
to  dismiss  or  discard ;  to  throw  away.  —  To  cast  down,  to 
throw  down ;  to  destroy ;  to  deject  or  depress,  as  the 
mind.  "  Why  art  thou  cast  doicn,  0  my  soul  ?  "  Ps. 
xlii.  5.  —  To  cast  forth,  to  throw  out,  or  eject,  as  from  an 
inclosed  place :  to  emit ;  to  send  out.  —  To  cast  in  one's  lot 
with,  to  share  the  fortunes  of.  —  To  cast  in  one's  teeth,  to 
upbraid  or  abuse  one  for ;  to  twit.  —  To  cast  lots.  See 
under  Lot.  —  To  cast  off.  (a)  To  discard  or  reject ;  to 
drive  away ;  to  init  off ;  to  free  one's  self  from.  (6)  (Ilvnt- 
ing)  To  leave  beliind,  as  dogs ;  also,  to  set  loose,  or  tree, 
as  dogs.  Crabb.  (c)  (Naut.)  'To  untie,  throw  olf,  or  let 
go,  as  a  rope.  —  To  cast  off  copy  (Print.),  to  estimate  how 
much  printed  matter  a  given  amount  of  copy  will  make, 
or  how  large  the  page  must  be  in  order  tli.at  the  copy  may 
make  a  given  number  of  pages.  —  To  cast  one's  self  on  or 
upon,  to  yield  or  submit  one's  self  unreservedly  to,  as  to 
the  mercy  of  another.  —  To  cast  out,  to  throw  out ;  to 
eject,  as  from  a  house  ;  to  oast  forth ;  to  expel ;  to  utter. 
—  To  cast  the  lead  (Naut.),  to  sound  by  dropping  the  lead 
to  the  bottom.  —  To  cast  the  water  (Med.),  to  oxamine  the 
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urine  for  signs  of  disease.  [06s.]  — To  cMt  np.  (a)  To 
throw  up;  to  raise.  (4)  To  compute ;  to  reckon,  as  the 
cost,  (c)  To  Tomit.  (d)  To  twit  witli ;  to  throw  in  one's 
teeth. 

Cast  (kast),  V.  i.  1.  To  throw,  as  a  line  in  angling, 
esp.  with  a  fly  hook. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  turn  the  head  of  a  vessel  around  from 
the  wind  in  getting  under  weigh. 

Weigh  anchor,  cast  to  starboard.  Totten, 

3.  To  consider ;  to  turn  or  revolve  in  the  mind ;  to 
plan ;  as,  to  cast  about  for  reasons. 

She  .  .  .  cast  in  her  mind  what  manner  of  salutation  this 
should  be.  Luke  i.  29. 

4.  To  calculate  ;  to  compute.    [iJ.] 

Who  would  cast  and  balance  at  a  desk.    Tennyson, 
6.  To  receive  form  or  shape  in  a  mold. 

It  will  not  run  thin,  so  as  to  cast  and  mold.     Woodward. 

6.  To  warp ;  to  become  twisted  out  of  shape. 

Stuff  is  said  to  cast  or  warp  when  ...  it  alters  its  flatness 
or  straightness.  Aloxon. 

7.  To  vomit. 

These  verses  .  . .  make  me  ready  to  cast.    B.  Janson. 
Cast,  Sdpres.  of  Cast,  for  Casleili.    [06«.]     Chaucer. 
Cast,  re.     [Cf.  Icel.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  kast.^  1.  The  act  of 
casting  or  throwing ;  a  throw. 

2.  The  thing  thrown. 

A  cast  of  dreadful  dust.  Dryden, 

3.  The  distance  to  which  a  thing  is  or  can  be  thrown. 
"  About  a  stone's  cast."  Z/uke  xxii.  41. 

4.  A  throw  of  dice ;  hence,  a  chance  or  venture. 

An  even  cast  whether  the  array  should  march  this  way  or 
that  way.  Sottth. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.         Shak. 

6.  That  which  is  thrown  out  or  off,  shed,  or  ejected ; 
as,  the  skin  of  an  insect,  the  refuse  from  a  hawk's  stom- 
ach, the  excrement  of  an  earthworm. 

6.  The  act  of  casting  in  a  mold. 

And  why  such  daily  cast  of  brazen  cannon.       Shak. 

7.  An  impression  or  mold,  taken  from  a  thing  or  per- 
son ;  a  mold ;  a  pattern. 

8.  That  which  is  formed  in  a  mold ;  esp.  a  reproduc- 
tion or  copy,  as  of  a  work  of  art,  in  bronze  or  plaster, 
etc. ;  a  casting. 

9.  Form ;  appearance  mien  ;  air ;  style ;  as,  a  pecul- 
iar C(WZ  of  countenance.     "  A  neat  ca«<  of  verse. "  Pope. 

An  heroic  poem,  but  in  another  cast  and  figure.      Prior. 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.       Shak. 

10.  A  tendency  to  any  color ;  a  tinge  ;  a  shade. 

Gray  with  a  cast  of  green.  Woodward. 

11.  A  chance,  opportunity,  privilege,  or  advantage; 
specifically,  an  opportunity  of  riding  ;  a  lift.     [Scotch'] 

We  bargained  with  the  driver  to  give  us  a  cast  to  the  next 

Stage.  Smollett. 

If  we  had  the  cast  o'  a  cart  to  bring  it.  Sir  IF.  Scott. 

12.  The  assignment  of  parts  in  a  play  to  the  actors. 

13.  {Falconry)  A  flight  or  a  couple  or  set  of  hawks  let 
go  at  one  time  from  the  hand.  Crabb. 

As  when  a  cast  of  falcons  make  their  flight.    Spenser. 

14.  A  stroke,  touch,  or  trick.     [06s.] 

This  was  a  cast  of  Wood's  politics  ;  for  his  information  was 
Wholly  false.  Swift. 

15.  A  motion  or  turn,  as  of  the  eye ;  direction  ;  look ; 
glance ;  squint. 

The  cast  of  the  eye  is  a  gesture  of  aversion.        Bacon. 

And  let  you  see  with  one  cast  of  an  eye.  Addison. 

This  freakish,  elvish  cast  came  into  the  child's  eye.  Hawthorne. 

16.  A  tube  or  funnel  for  conveying  metal  into  a  mold. 

17.  Four  ;  that  is,  as  many  as  are  thrown  into  a  vessel 
at  once  in  counting  herrings,  etc.  ;  a  warp. 

18.  Contrivance  ;  plot ;  design.     [06j.]  Chaucer. 
A  cast  of  the  eye,  a  slight  squint  or  strabismus.  — Senal 

casta  (Med.),  microscopic  bodies  found  in  the  urine  of  per- 
sons affected  with  disease  of  the  kidneys  ;  — so  called  be- 
cause they  are  formed  of  matter  deposited  in,  and  pre- 
serving the  outline  of,  the  renal  tubes.  —  The  last  cast, 
the  last  throw  of  the  dice  or  last  effort,  on  which  every 
thing  is  ventured  ;  the  last  chance. 

Cas-tall-an  (kSs-ta'lT-an),  a.  [L.  Castalius.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Castalia,  a  mythical  fountain  of  inspiration 
on  Mt.  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  Milton. 

II  Cas-ta'ne-a  (-nt-a),  n.  [L.,  a  chestnut,  fr.  Gr.  Kaora- 
vov.'y  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  nut-bearing  trees  or  shrubs  in- 
cluding the  chestnut  and  chinquapin. 

Cas'ta-net  (kas'ta-nSt),  re.    See  Castanets. 

Cas'ta-nets,  re.  pi.  [F.  castagnettes,  Sp.  castafletas, 
fr.  L.  casianea  (Sp.  castafla)  a 
chestnut.  So  named  from  the 
resemblance  to  two  chestnuts, 
or  because  chestnuts  were  first 
■used  for  castanets.  See  Chest- 
injT.]  Two  small,  concave  shells 
of  ivory  or  hard  wood,  shaped 
like  spoons,  fastened  to  the 
thumb,  and  beaten  together 
with  the  middle  finger  ;  —  used 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Moors  as 
an  accompaniment  to  their 
dances  and  guitars. 

1I^~  The  singular,  Castanet,  is  used  of  one  of  the  pair, 
or,  sometimes,  of  the  pair  forming  the  instrument. 

The  dancer,  holding  a  Castanet  in  each  hand,  rattles  them  to 
the  motion  of  his  feet.  Moore  {Encyc.  of  Music). 

Cast'a-way  (kasfa^wa),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  is  cast  away  or  shipwrecked. 

2.  One  who  is  ruined  ;  one  who  has  made  moral  ship- 
wreck ;  a  reprobate. 

Lest . .  .  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  1  myself  should  be 
a  castaway.  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 

Cast'a-way,  a.    Of  no  value ;  rejected ;  useless. 


Castanets. 


Caste  (kist),  n.  [Pg.  casta  race,  lineage,  fr.  L.  eat- 
tus  pure,  chaste :  cf.  F.  caste,  of  same  origin.]  1.  One 
of  the  hereditary  classes  into  which  the  Hindoos  are  di- 
vided according  to  the  laws  of  Brahmanism. 

'^W  The  members  of  the  same  caste  are  theoretically 
of  equal  rank,  and  of  the  same  profession  or  occupation, 
and  may  not  eat  or  intermarry  with  those  not  of  their 
own  caste.  Tlie  original  castes  axe  four,  viz.,  the  Brah- 
mans,  or  sacerdotal  order  ;  the  Ksliatriyas,  or  soldiers 
and  rulers ;  the  Vaisyas,  or  husbandmen  and  merchants  ; 
and  the  Sudras,  or  laborers  and  mechanics.  Men  of  no 
caste  are  Pariahs,  outcasts.  Numerous  mixed  classes,  or 
castes,  have  sprung  up  in  the  progress  of  time. 

2.  A  separate  and  fixed  order  or  class  of  persons  in 
society  who  chiefly  hold  intercourse  among  themselves. 
The  tinkers  then  formed  an  hereditary  caste.  Macaulay. 

To  lose  caste,  to  be  degraded  from  the  caste  to  which 
one  has  belonged ;  to  lose  social  position  or  consideration. 

Cas'tel-lan  (kSs'tel-lan),  re.  [OF.  castelain,  F.  cha- 
telain,  L.  castellanus  pertaining  to  a  castle,  an  occupant 
of  a  castle,  LL. ,  a  governor  of  a  castle,  f  r.  L.  castellum  cas- 
tle, citadel,  dim.  of  castrum,  fortified  place.  See  Castle, 
and  cf.  Chatelaine.]     A  governor  or  warden  of  a  castle. 

Cas'tel-la-ny  (-li-nj?),  n. ;  pi.  Castellanies  (-niz). 
[LL.  castellania.l  The  lordship  of  a  castle  ;  the  extent 
of  land  and  jurisdiction  appertaining  to  a  castle. 

Cas'tel-la'ted  (kSs'tel-la'tgd),  a.  [LL.  castellatus,  fr. 
castellare.  Sea  Castle.]  1.  Inclosed  within  a  building ; 
as,  a  fouDtain  or  cistern  castellated.     [06s.]       Johnson. 

2.  Furnished  with  turrets  and  battlements,  like  a  cas- 
tle ;  built  in  the  style  of  a  castle. 

CaS'tel-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  re.  [LL.  castellatio,  fr.  cas- 
tellare, fr.  L.  castellum.  See  Castle.]  The  act  of  making 
into  a  castle. 

Cast'er  (kasfer),  re.  1.  One  who  casts ;  as,  a  caster 
of  stones,  etc. ;  a  caster  of  cannon ;  a  caster  of  accounts. 

2.  A  vial,  cruet,  or  other  small  vessel,  used  to  contain 
condiments  at  the  table  ;  as,  a  set  of  casters. 

3.  A  stand  to  hold  a  set  of  cruets. 

4.  A  small  wheel  on  a  swivel,  on  which  furni- 
ture is  supported  and  moved. 

Cas'tl-gate  (kSs'tT-gat),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.p. 
Castigated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Castigating.]    [L. 
castigatus,  p.  p.  of  castigare  to  correct,  pun- 
ish ;    castus  pure,   chaste  +  agere  to  move,    One  form 
drive.    See  Chaste,  and  cf.  Chasten.]    1.  To      o'  Cast- 
punish  by  stripes  ;   to  chastise  by  blows ;   to       "  ^  '' 
chasten ;  also,  to  chastise  verbally  ;  to  reprove  ;  to  criti- 
cise severely. 

2.  To  emend  ;  to  correct.     [06s.] 

Cas'tl-ga'tion'  (kSs'tt-ga'shiiu),   re.      [L.   castigalio.'] 

1.  Corrective  punishment ;  chastisement  ;  reproof  ; 
pungent  criticism. 

The  keenest  castigation  of  her  slanderers.      W.  Irving. 

2.  Emendation;  correction.     [06s.] 
Cas'tl-ga'tor  (kas'tT-ga'tEr),  re.     [L.]  One  who  casti- 
gates or  corrects. 

Cas'ti-ga-tO-ry  (-ga-to-ry),  a.  [L.  castigatorius.2  Pu- 
nitive in  order  to  amendment ;  corrective. 

Cas'ti-ga-tO-ry,  re.  An  instrument  formerly  used  to 
punish  and  correct  arrant  scolds ;  —  called  also  a  duck- 
ing stool,  or  trebucket.  Blackstone. 

Gas'tUe  soap'  (kas'tel  or  k5s-ta'  sop').  [From  Cas- 
tile, or  Castilia,  a  province  in  Spain,  from  which  it  orig- 
inally came.]  A  kind  of  fine,  hard,  white  or  mottled 
soap,  made  with  olive  oil  and  soda ;  also,  a  soap  made  in 
imitation  of  the  above-described  soap. 

Cas-tll'ian  (kSs-til'ynn),  n.  [Sp.  castellano,  from 
Castilia,  NL.  Castilia,  Costella,  Castile,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  castles  erected  on  the  frontiers  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Moors.]  1.  An  inhabitant  or  native 
of  Castile,  in  Spain. 

2.  The  Spanish  language  as  spoken  in  Castile. 

Cas-tll'lan,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Castile,  in  Spain. 

Cast'ing  (k^sfing),  re.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  casts 
or  throws,  as  in  fishing. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  making  casts  or  Irapressiono, 
or  of  shaping  metal  or  plaster  in  a  mold  ;  the  act  or  the 
process  of  pouring  molten  metal  into  a  mold. 

3.  That  which  is  cast  in  a  mold  ;  esp.  the  mass  of  metal 
so  cast ;  as,  a  casting  in  iron  ;  bronze  castings. 

4.  The  warping  of  a  board.  Brande  &  C. 

5.  The  act  of  casting  off,  or  that  which  is  cast  off,  as 
skin,  feathers,  excrement,  etc. 

Casting  of  draperies,  the  proper  distribution  of  the  folds 
of  garments,  in  painting  and  sculpture.  —  Casting  line 
(Fishing),  the  leader ;  also,  sometimes  applied  to  the  long 
reel  line.  —  Casting  net,  a  net  which  is  cast  and  dravm,  in 
distinction  from  a  net  that  is  set  and  left.  —  Canting  voice. 
Casting  vote,  the  decisive  vote  of  a  presiding  officer,  when 
the  votes  of  the  assembly  or  house  are  equally  divided. 
"  When  there  was  an  equal  vote,  the  governor  had  the 
casting  voice."  B.  Trumbull.  —  Catting  weight,  a  weight 
that  turns  a  balance  when  exactly  poised. 

Cast'  I'ron  (kasf  i'urn).  Highly  carbonized  iron,  the 
direct  product  of  the  blast  furnace ;  —  used  for  making 
castings,  and  for  conversion  into  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
It  can  not  be  welded  or  forged,  is  brittle,  and  sometimes 
very  hard.  Besides  carbon,  it  contains  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, silica,  etc. 

Cast'— I'ron,  a.  Made  of  cast  iron.  Hence,  Fig. :  Like 
cast  iron  ;  hardy ;  unyielding. 

Cas'tle  (kSs''l),  re.  [AS.  castel,  fr.  L.  castellum,  dim. 
of  castrum  a  fortified  place,  castle.]  1.  A  fortified  resi- 
dence, especially  that  of  a  prince  or  nobleman ;  a  fortress. 

The  house  of  every  one  is  to  him  as  his  castle  and  fortress,  as 
well  for  his  defense  against  injury  and  violence,  as  for  his  re- 
pose. Coke. 
Our  costless  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.                           Shak. 

^W  Originally  the  mediaeval  caslle  was  a  single  strong 
tower  or  Ijeep,  with  a  paUsaded  inclosure  around  it  and 
inferior  buildings,  such  as  stables  and  the  like,  and 
surrounded  by  a  moat;  then  such  a  keep  or  donjon, 
with  courtyards  or  baileys  and  accessory  buildings  of 
greater  elaboration,  including  a  great  hall  and  a  chapel. 


all  surrounded  by  defensive  walls  and  a  moat,  with  a 
drawbridge,  etc.  Afterwards  the  name  was  retained  by 
large  dwellings  that  had  formerly  been  fortresses,  or  by 
those  which:  replaced  ancient  fortresses. 


PlP^n  of  Donjon. 


Castle  at  Pierrelonds,  France. 

A  Donjon  or  Keep,  an  irregular  building  containing  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  lord  and  his  family  ;  B  C  Large  round  towers  form- 
ing part  of  the  donjon  and  of  the  exterior  walls  ;  Z>  Square 
tower,  separating  the  two  inner  courts  and  forming  part  of 
the  donjon  ;  E  Chape],  whose  apse 
forms  ahalf-round  tower, /",  on  the 
exterior  walls  ;  G  H  Round  towers 
on  the  exterior  walls  ;  K  Postern 
gate,  reached  from  outside  by  a  re- 
movable flight  of  steps  or  inclined 
plane  for  hoisting  in  stores,  and  lead- 
ingtoacourt.iCseesmall  diagram) 
whose  pavement  is  on  a  level  with 
the  sill  of  the  postern,  but  below  the 
level  of  the  larger  court,  with  which 
it  communicates  by  a  separately  for- 
tified gateway;  J/ Turret,  contain- 
ing spiral  stairway  to  all  the  stories 
of  the  great  tower,  B,  and  serving 
also  as  a  station  for  signal  fire,  ban- 
ner, etc.;  W  Turret  with  stairway 
for  tower,  C;  O  Echauguettes  i  P  P  P  Battlements  consistine 
of  merlons  and  crenels  alternately,  the  merlons  being  pierced 
by  loopholes ;  Q  Q'  Machicolations  (those  at  Q'  defend  tho 
postern  K);  R  Outwork  defending  the  approach,  which  is  a 
road  ascending  the  hill  and  passing  under  all  four  faces  of  the 
castle  ;  5  S  Wall  of  the  outer  bailey.  The  road  of  approac4 
enters  the  bailey  at  T  and  passes  thence  into  the  castle  by 
the  main  entrance  gateway  (which  is  In  the  wall  between, 
and  defended  by ,  the  towers,  C  7^ )  and  over  two  drawbridge! 
and  through  fortified  passages  to  the  inner  court. 

2.  Any  strong,  imposing,  and  stately  mansion. 

3.  A  small  tower,  as  on  a  ship,  or  an  elephant's  back. 

4.  A  piece,  made  to  represent  a  castle,  used  in  the 
game  of  chess  ;  a  rook. 

Castle  in  the  air,  a  visionary  project ;  a  baseless  scheme ; 
an^air  castle ;  —  sometimes  called  a  castle  in  Spain  (F. 
chateau  en  Espagne). 

Syn.  —  Fortress  ;  fortification  ;  citadel ;  stronghold. 
See  Foetress. 

Cas'tle  (kSs''l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Castled  (-'Id); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Castling  (-ling).]  (Chess)  To  move 
the  castle  to  the  square  next  the  king,  and  then  the  king 
around  the  castle  to  the  square  next  beyond  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  king. 

Cas'tle-bnlld'er  (kSs"l-bild'er),  n.  Fig. :  One  who 
builds  castles  in  the  air  or  forms  visionary  schemes.  — 
Cas'tle-build'ing,  re. 

Cas'tled  (kSs''ld),  a.  1.  Having  a  castle  or  castles; 
supporting  a  castle  ;  as,  a  castled  height  or  crag. 

2.  Fortified ;  turreted  ;  as,  castled  walls. 

Cas'tle-guard'  (kas''l-gard'),  re.  1.  The  guard  or 
defense  of  a  castle. 

2.  (0.  Fng.  Law)  A  tax  or  imposition  on  a  dwelling 
within  a  certain  distance  of  a  castle,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  watch  and  ward  in  it ;  castle-ward. 

3.  A  feudal  tenure,  obliging  the  tenant  to  perform  eer. 
vice  vrithin  the  realm,  without  limitation  of  time. 

Cas'tle-ry  (k5s''l-ry),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  castelerie.  See 
Castle.]    The  government  of  a  castle.  Blount. 

Cas'tliet  (kSslSt),  re.    A  small  castle.  Leland. 

Cas'tle-ward'  (k5s''l-ward'),  re.  Same  as  Castle- 
guard. 

Castling  (kast'lTng),  re.  That  which  is  cast  or  brought 
forth  prematurely  ;  an  abortion.  Sir  T.  Browne, 

Cas'tllng  (kSslTng),  re.  (Chess)  A  compound-  move 
of  the  king  and  castle.     See  Castle,  v.  i. 

Cast'-oH'  (kast'Sf  ;  115),  a.  Cast  or  laid  aside ;  as, 
cast-off  clothes. 

Cas'tor  (kSs'ter),  re.  [L.  castor  the  beaver,  Gr.  ko- 
trrup  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  ro- 
dents, including  the  beaver.     See  Beavee. 

2.  Castoreum.     See  Castoredm. 

3.  A  hat,  esp.  one  made  of  beaver  fur ;  a  beaver. 

I  have  always  been  known  for  the  jaunty  manner  in  which  I 
wear  my  castor.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

4.  A  heavy  quality  of  broadcloth  for  overcoats. 

Cast'or  (kast'er),  n.    See  Caster,  a  small  wheel. 

Cas'tor  (kSs'tor),  re.  [L.]  (Astron.)  The  northern- 
most of  the  two  bright  stars  in  the  constellation  Gemini, 
the  other  being  Pollux. 

Cas'tor,  Cas'tor-ite  (kSs'tor-it),  re.  [The  minerals 
castor  and  pollux  were  so  named  because  found  iogetlier 
on  the  island  of  Elba.  See  Castor  and  Pollux.]  (Min.) 
A  variety  of  the  mineral  called  petalite,  from  Elba. 

Cas'tor  and  Pollux  (and  pSl'liiks).  [Castor  and 
Pollux  were  twin  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Leda.]  (Naut.) 
See  Saint  Flmo^s  fire,  under  Saint. 

Cas'tor  bean'  (kSs'ter  ben').  (Bot.)  The  bean  or  seed 
of  the  castor-oil  plant  (Ricinus  communis,  or  Palma 
Christi). 

Gas-to're-nm  (kas-to're-Bm),  re.  [L.  See  Castoe.] 
A  peculiar  bitter  orange-brown  substance,  with  strong, 
penetrating  odor,  found  in  two  sacs  between  the  anus 
and  external  genitals  of  th&  beaver ;  castor ;  —  used  in 
medicine  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  by  perfumers. 
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Cas'tO-rin  (kSs'tS-rln),  n.  [From  1st  Castor.] 
(Cheni.)  A  white  crystalline  substance  obtained  from 
castoreum. 

Cas'tor  oil'  (kSs'ter  oil').  A  mild  cathartic  oil,  ex- 
pressed or  extracted  from  tlie  seeds  of  the  Sicinns  com- 
munis, or  Palma  Chrisli.  When  fresh  the  oil  is  inodor- 
ous and  insipid. 

Ca»tor-oil  plant.    Same  as  Palma  Christi. 

Cas'tra-me-ta'tion  (kSs'tra-me-ta'sliun),  n.  [F.  cas- 
trame/aliov,  fr.  L.  i'astra  camp  -f-  metari  to  measure  off, 
fr.  meia  limit.]  (Mil.)  The  art  or  act  of  encamping;  the 
marking  or  laying  out  of  a  camp. 

Cas'trate  (kSs'trat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Castrated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Castrating.]  [L.  castrulus,  p.  p.  of  cas- 
trare  to  castrate,  akin  to  Skr.  ;astra  knife.]  1.  To  de- 
prive of  the  testicles ;  to  emasculate ;  to  geld  ;  to  alter. 

2.  To  cut  or  take  out ;  esp.  to  remove  anything  erro- 
neous, or  objectionable  from,  as  the  obscene  parts  of  a 
writing ;  to  expurgate. 

My  .  .  .  correspondent  .  .  .  has  sent  me  the  following  letter, 
which  I  have  castrated  in  some  places.  JSpectator. 

Cas-tra'tion  (kSs-tra'shuu),  ».  [L.  caslraiio  .•  of.  F. 
castration.'}    The  act  of  castrating. 

II  Cas-tra'tO  (kas-tra'to),  re.  [It.,  properly  p.  p.  of  cas- 
trare.  See  Castrate.]  A  male  person  castrated  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  his  voice  for  singing  ;  an  artificial, 
or  male,  soprano.  Swift. 

Cas'trel  (kSs'trSl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  crece.relle,  cristel,  OF. 
crecele,  cerce/e.    Cf.  Kestrel.]    (.^o«/.  )  See  Kestrel. 

Cas-tren'sial  (kSs-trgn'shal),  a.  [L.  castrensis,  fr. 
casira  camp.]     Belonging  to  a  camp.         Sir  T.  Browne. 

Gas-tren'sian  (-shan),  a.    Castrensial.    [i?.] 

Cast'  steel'  (kasf  stel').  See  Cast  steel,  under  Steel. 

Cas'U-al  (k5zh'-u-ol),  a.  [OE.  casuel,  F.  casuel,  fr. 
Xj.  casualis,  fr.  casus  faU,  accident,  fr.  cadere  to  fall. 
See  Case.]  1.  Happening  or  coming  to  pass  without 
iesign,  and  without  being  foreseen  or  expected  ;  acciden- 
iai ;  fortuitous ;  coming  by  chance. 

Casual  breaks  in  the  general  system.  fF.  Irving. 

2.  Coming  without  regularity  ;  occasional ;  incidental ; 
as,  casual  expenses. 

A  constant  habit,  rather  than  a  casual  gesture.   Hawthorne. 

Syn.  —  Accidental ;  fortuitous ;  incidental ;  occasional ; 
contingent ;  unforeseen.    See  Accidental. 

Cas'U-al,  n.  One  who  receives  relief  for  a  night  in  a 
parish  to  which  he  does  not  belong  ;  a  vagrant. 

Cas'U-al-lsm  (-Tzm),  n.  The  doctrine  that  all  things 
exist  or  are  controlled  by  chance. 

Cas'U-al-ist,  n.    One  who  believes  in  casualism. 

Cas'U-al-ly,  adv.  Without  design  ;  accidentally  ;  for- 
tuitously ;  by  chance ;  occasionally. 

Cas'U-al-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  casual. 

Cas'U-Jll-ty  (-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  CAsnALTEES  (-tiz).  [F.  casu- 
alite,  LL.  casualitas.']  1.  That  which  comes  without 
design  or  without  being  foreseen  ;  contingency. 

Losses  that  befall  them  by  mere  casualty.    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Any  injury  of  the  body  from  accident ;  hence,  death, 
or  other  misfortune,  occasioned  by  an  accident ;  as,  an 
unhappy  casualty. 

3.  pi.  (Mil.  &  Naval)  Numerical  loss  caused  by  death, 
wounds,  discharge,  or  desertion. 

Casualty  ward,  a  ward  in  a  hospital  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  injuries  received  by  accident. 

Syn.  —  Accident ;  contingency ;  fortuity  ;  misfortune. 

II  Cas'U-a-rl'na  (k5zh'u-a-ri'na),  n.  [NL.,  supposed 
to  be  named  from  the  resemblance  of  the  tvrigs  to  the 
feathers  of  the  cassowary,  of  the  genus  Casuarius.'} 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  leafless  trees  or  shrubs,  with  droop- 
ing branchlets  of  a  rushlike  appearance,  mostly  natives 
of  Australia.  Some  of  them  are  large,  producing  hard 
and  heavy  timber  of  excellent  quality,  called  beefwood 
from  its  color. 

Cas'U-lst  (kSzh'u-Tst),  n.  [L.  casus  fall,  case ;  cf.  F. 
casuiste.  See  Casual.]  One  who  is  skilled  in,  or  given 
to,  casuistry. 

The  judgment  of  any  casuist  or  learned  divine  concerning 
the  state  of  a  man's  soul,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  him  confi- 
dence. South. 

Cas'u-ist,  V.  i.    To  play  the  casuist.  Milton. 

Cas'U-is'tlc  (-Ts'tik),       1  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  cas- 

Cas'u-ls'tlc-al  (-tT-kal),  )     uists  or  casuistry. 

Cas'u-ist-ry  (kazh'u-ts-try),  n.  1.  The  science  or 
doctrine  of  dealing  with  cases  of  conscience,  of  resolv- 
ing questions  of  right  or  wrong  in  conduct,  or  of  deter- 
mining the  lawfuluess  or  unlawfulness  of  what  a  man 
may  do,  by  rules  and  principles  drawn  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  laws  of  society  or  the  church,  or  from 
equity  and  natural  reason  ;  the  application  of  general 
moral  rules  to  particular  cases. 

The  consideration  of  these  nice  and  puzzling  questions  in 
the  science  of  ethics  has  given  rise,  in  modern  times,  to  a  par- 
ticular department  of  it,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  ca.mistry. 

Stewart, 

Cas-uistrt/  is  the  science  of  cases  (i.  e.,  oblique  deflections  from 
the  general  rule).  JOe  Quiiwey. 

2.  Sophistical,  equivocal,  or  false  reasoning  or  teach- 
ing in  regard  to  duties,  obligations,  and  morals. 

II  Ca'sus  (ka'siis),  re.  [L.]  An  event ;  an  occurrence ; 
an  occasion  ;  a  combination  of  circumstances  ;  a  case ; 
an  act  of  God.    See  the  Note  under  Accident. 

Casus  belli,  an  event  or  combination  of  events  which  is 
a  cause  of  war,  or  may  be  alleged  as  a  justification  of  war. 

—  Casus  fortuitus,  an  accident  against  wliich  due  prudence 
could  not  have  provided.    See  Act  of  God,  under  Act. 

—  Casus  omissus,  a  case  not  provided  for  by  the  statute. 
Cat  (kSt),  re.     [AS.  cat ;  akin  to  D.  &  Dan.  kat,  Sw. 

katt,  Icel.  koUr,  G.  katze,  kater,  Ir.  cat,  W.  cath.  Armor. 
kaz,  LL.  catus,  Bisc.  catua,  NGr.  yara,  yaxos,  Russ.  & 
Pol.  kot,  Turk,  kedi,  Ar.  qitt;  of  unknown  origin.  Cf. 
KrrTEH.]  1.  (Zool.)  An  animal  of  various  species  of 
the  genera  Felis  and  Lynx.  The  domestic  cat  is  Felis 
domesiica.  The  European  wild  cat  (Felis  catus)  is  much 
larger  than  the  domestic  cat.     In  the  United  States 


the  name  wild  cat  is  commonly  applied  to  the  bay  lynx 
(Lynx  rufus).     See  Wild  cat,  and  Tiger  cat. 

(J^^  The  domestic  cat  mcludes  many  varieties  named 
from  their  place  of  origin  or  from  some  peculiarity  ;  as, 
the  Angara  cat ;  the  Maltese  cat ;  the  Manx  cat. 

Tlie  word  cat  is  also  used  to  designate  other  animals, 
from  some  fancied  resemblance  ;  as,  civet  cat,  fisher  cat, 
catbird,  catfish,  cat  shark,  sea  cat. 

2.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  strong  vessel  with  a  narrow  stern, 
projecting  quarters,  and  deep  waist.  It  is  employed  in 
the  coal  and  timber  trade,  (b)  A  strong  tackle  used 
to  draw  an  anchor  up  to  the  cathead  of  a  ship.        Totten. 

3.  A  double  tripod  (for  holding  a  plate,  etc.),  having 
six  feet,  of  which  three  rest  on  the  ground,  in  whatever 
position  it  is  placed. 

4.  An  old  game  :  (a)  The  game  of  tipcat  and  the  im- 
plement with  which  it  is  played.  See  Tipcat.  (4)  A 
game  of  ball,  called,  according  to  the  number  of  batters, 
one  old  cat,  two  old  cat,  etc. 

5.  A  cat  o'  nine  tails.    See  below. 

Angora  cat.  Blind  cat.  See  under  Angora,  Blind.  — 
Black  cat,  the  fisher.  See  under  Black.  —  Cat  and  dog, 
like  a  cat  and  dog ;  quarrelsome  ;  mharmonious.  "  I  am 
sure  we  have  lived  a  cat  and  dog  liie  of  it."  Coleridge. 
—  Cat  block  (Naut. ),  a  heavy  iron-strapped  block  with  a 
large  hook,  forming  part  of  the  tackle  used  in  drawing 
an  anchor  up  to  the  cathead.  —  Cat  hook  (Naut. ),  a  strong 
hook  attached  to  a  cat  block.  —  Cat  nap,  a  very  short 
sleep.  [ColloQ.]  —  Cat  o'  nine  tails,  an  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment consisting  of  nine  pieces  of  knotted  line  or  cord 
fastened  to  a  handle ;  —  f omierly  used  to  flog  offenders  on 
the  bare  back.  —  Cat's  cradle,  a  game  played,  esp.  by  chil- 
dren, with  a  string  looped  on  the  Angers  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  small  cradfle.  The  string  is  transferred  from  the 
Angers  of  one  to  those  of  another,  at  each  transfer  with  a 
change  of  form.  See  Cratch,  Cratch  cradle.—  To  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  to  tell  a  secret,  carelessly  or  will- 
fully.   [CoWog.]  — Bush  cat,  the  serval.    See  Serval. 

Cat  (kSt),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Catted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Catting.]  (Naut.)  To  bring  up  to  the  cathead  ;  as,  to 
cat  an  anchor.     See  under  Anchor.  Totten. 

Cat'a-  (kat'a-).  [6r.  Kara.']  The  Latin  and  English 
form  of  a  Greek  preposition,  used  as  a  prefix  to  signify 
down,  downward,  under,  against,  contrary  or  opposed  to, 
wholly,  completely  ;  as  in  cataclysm,  catarrh.  It  some- 
times drops  the  final  vowel,  as  in  catoptric  ;  and  is  some- 
times changed  to  cath-,  as  in  cathartic,  cathode. 

Cat'a-bap'tiSt  (kSt'a-bSp'tTst),  n.  [Pref.  cata-  -\-  bap- 
tist. See  Baptist.]  (Eccl.)  One  who  opposes  baptism, 
especially  of  infants.     lObs.'X  Featley. 

II  Cat'a-ba'slon  (-bS'zhun),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <caTa/3a- 
o-iov.]     A  vault  under  the  altar  of  a  Greek  church. 

Cat'a-bl-Ot'lc  (-bi-5t^k),  a.    See  under  Force. 

Cat'a-caus'tlc  (-kas'tlk),  a.  [Pref.  cata-  -\-  caustic.'] 
(Physics)  Relating  to,  or  having  the  properties  of,  a  caus- 
tic curve  formed  by  reflection.     See  Caustic,  a.  Nichol. 

Cat'a-caus'tlc,  n.  (Physics)  A  caustic  curve  formed 
by  reflection  of  light.  Nichol. 

Cat'a-chre'sls  (kSf  a-kre'sTs),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kara- 
XPlfi?  misuse,  fr.  KaTaxprjaBai  to  misuse ;  Kara,  against 
-f-  xpriaSai  to  use.]  (Ehet.)  A  figure  by  which  one  word 
is  wrongly  put  for  another,  or  by  which  a  word  is  wrested 
from  its  true  signification  ;  as,  "To  take  arms  against  a 
sea  of  troubles."  Shak.  "  Her  voice  was  but  the  shadow 
of  a  sound."     Young. 

Cat'a-chies'tlc  (kSt'a-kres'tik),  )  a.   Belonging  to,  or 

Cat'a-chres'tlc-al  (-tT-kal),  )      in  the  manner  of, 

a  catachresis ;  wrested  from  its  natural  sense  or  form  ; 
forced  ;  far-fetched.  —  Cat'a-Chres'tic-al-ly,  adv. 
[A]  catachrestical  and  improper  way  of  speaking.   Jer.  Taylor. 

Cat'a-Clysm  (kSt'a-kltzm),  n.  [L.  cataclysmos,  Gr. 
KaraKAvtr^os,  from  KaraKKv^eiv  to  dash  over,  inundate ; 
Kara  downward,  against  -|-  kKxi^siv  to  wash  or  dash  over : 
cf.  F.  cataclysme.']  1.  An  extensive  overflow  or  sweep- 
ing flood  of  water ;  a  deluge. 

2.  (Geol.)  Any  violent  catastrophe,  involving  sudden 
and  extensive  changes  of  the  earth's  surface. 

Cat'a-Clys'mal  (-klTz'mal),  )  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

Cat'a-clys'mlc  (-kliz'mtk),  (     a  cataclysm. 

Cat'a-clys'mist  (-mTst),  re.  One  who  believes  that 
the  most  important  geological  phenomena  have  been  pro- 
duced by  cataclysms. 

Cat'a-COmb  (kafa-kom);  re.  [It.  caiacomba,  fr.  LL. 
catacumba,  perh.  from  Gr.  Kara  downward,  down  -|- 
Kvii^T)  cavity.]  A  cave,  grotto,  or  subterraneous  place  of 
large  extent  used  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  —  commonly 
in  the  plural. 

|^°"  The  term  is  supposed  to  have  been  applied  origi- 
nally to  the  tombs  under  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian  in 
Rome.  The  most  celebrated  catacombs  are  those  near 
Rome,  on  the  Appian  Way,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
place  of  refuge  and  interment  of  the  early  Christians ; 
those  of  Egypt,  extending  for  a  wide  distance  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Cairo  ;  and  those  of  Paris,  in  abandoned  stone  quar- 
ries, excavated  under  a  large  portion  of  the  city. 

Cat'a-COUS'tlcs  (kSfa-kous'tTks  or  -koos'tlks),  re. 
I'Pref.  cata- ^  acoustics :  cf.  F.  catacoustigue.']  (Phys- 
ics) That  part  of  acoustics  which  treats  of  reflected 
sounds  or  echoes.     See  Acoustics.  Hutton. 

Cat'a-dl-op'trlc  (-dt-op'trtk),  )   a.     [Pref.  cata-  -j-  di- 

Cat'a-di-op'trlc-al  (-tri-kal),  (  optric :  cf.  P.  cata- 
dioptrique.']  (Physics)  Pertaining  to,  produced  by,  or 
involving,  both  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light ;  as, 
a  catadioptric  light.  Hutton. 

Cat'a-dl-OIl'tricS  (-triks),  re.  The  science  which  treats 
of  catadioptric  phenomena,  or  of  the  use  of  catadioptric 
instruments. 

Cafa-drome  (kat'a-drom),  re.  [Gr.  KaraSpono^  race 
course  ;  (card  down  -j-  6pdfi09  cour.se.]     1.  A  race  course. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  machine  for  raising  or  lowering  heavy 
weights.  Francis. 

Ca-tad'rO-moUS  (ka-tad'ro-mOs),  a.  [Gr.  Kara,  down 
-f- Sp6|nos  a  running.]  1.  (Bot.)  Having  the  lowest  in- 
ferior segment  of  a  pinna  nearer  the  rachis  than  the  low- 
est superior  one ;  —  said  of  a  mode  of  branching  in  ferns, 
and  opposed  to  anadromous. 


2.  (Zool.)  Living  in  fresh  water,  and  going  to  the  sea 
to  spawn ;  —  opposed  to  anadrom,ous,  and  said  of  the  eel. 

II  Cat'a-fal'co(kat'a-fai'k6),  re.  [It.]  See  Catafalque. 

Cat'a-Ialque'  (kat'a-falk'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  It.  catafalco, 
scaffold,  funeral  canopy ;  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf .  Sp. 
cadafalso,  cadahalso,  cadalso,  Pr.  cadafalc,  OF.  chafaut. 
Cf.  Scaffold.]  A  temporary  structure  sometimes  used 
in  the  funeral  solemnities  of  eminent  persons,  for  ths 
public  exhibition  of  the  remains,  or  their  conveyance  to 
the  place  of  burial. 

Cat'ag-mat'lc  (kSt'Sg-matlk),  a.  [Gr.  KaTayixa.  frac- 
ture, fr.  KttTayi'ui'ai  to  break  in  pieces ;  Kara  down  -f- 
ayi/ui/ai  to  break  :  cf.  F.  catagmaliquc.']  (Med.)  Having 
the  quality  of  consolidating  broken  bones. 

Ca-ta'lan  (ka-ta'yan),  n.  A  native  of  Cathay  or  China ; 
a  foreigner  ;  —  formerly  a  term  of  reproach.  Shak. 

Cat'a-lan  (kSt'a^lan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Catalonia. 
^  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Catalonia ;  also,  the  lan- 
guage of  Catalonia. 

Catalan  furnace,  Catalan  forge  (Metal.),  a  kind  of  furnace 
for  producing  wrought  iron  directly  from  the  ore.  It 
was  formerly  much  used,  esp.  in  Catalonia,  and  is  still 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

Cat'a-lec'tlc  (kSt'a-lSk'tik),  a.  [L.  catalecticus,  Gr. 
KaToiA7)KTiKos  incomplete,  fr.  KaTaA^yeif  to  leave  off; 
Kara  down,  wholly  -|-  X-qyciv  to  stop.]  1.  (Pros.)  Want- 
ing a  syllable  at  the  end,  or  terminating  in  an  imperfect 
foot ;  as,  a  catalectic  verse. 

2.  (Photog.  &  Chem.)  Incomplete ;  partial ;  not  af- 
fecting the  whole  of  a  substance.  Abney. 

Cat'a-lep'sy  (kSt'a-lSp'sy),       )  re.     [NL.     catalepsis, 

II  Cat'a-lep'SlS  (kSt'a-lSp'sts),  )  fr.  Gr.  KaraArjij/ts  a 
seizure,  fr.  KaToXafx^avnv  to  seize  upon ;  ko-to,  down  -\- 
kaiJu^aveLv  to  take,  seize.]  (Med.)  A  sudden  suspension 
of  sensation  and  volition,  the  body  and  limbs  preserving 
the  position  that  may  be  given  them,  while  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  lungs  continues. 

Cat'a-lep'tlc  (-ISp'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  (caTaArjiTTiKos.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  resembling,  catalepsy ;  affected  with  cata- 
lepsy ;  as,  a  cataleptic  fit. 

II  Cat'al-lac'ta  (kSt'Sl-lSk'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KaTaAAdcro-eii'.  See  Catallactics.]  (Zool.)  A  division 
of  Protozoa,  of  which  Magosphsera  is  the  type.  They 
exist  both  in  a  myxopod  state,  with  branched  pseudopo- 
dia,  and  in  the  form  of  ciliated  bodies  united  in  free, 
spherical  colonies. 

Cat'al-lac'tiCS  (-ttks),  re.  [Gr.  KaraAAda-a-eH'  to  ex- 
change ;  (card  wholly  -f-  aXKaaareiv  to  change.]  The 
science  of  exchanges,  a  branch  of  political  economy. 

Cat'a-lo-glze  (k5t'a-16-jiz),  v.  t.  To  insert  in  a  cata- 
logue ;  to  register ;  to  catalogue,     [i?.]  Coles. 

Cat'a-logue  (kSt'a-log ;  115),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  cata^offuj, 
fr.  Gr.  KardAoyO!  a  counting  up,  list,  fr.  KaraAeyeii'  to 
count  up  ;  /card  down,  completely  -)-  Ac'yeti'  to  say.]  A 
list  or  enumeration  of  names,  titles,  or  articles  arranget'' 
methodically,  often  in  alphabetical  order ;  as,  a  catalogut 
of  the  students  of  a  college,  or  of  books,  or  of  the  stars. 

Card  catalogue,  a  catalogue,  as  of  books,  having  each 
item  entered  on  a  separate  card,  and  the  cards  arranged 
in  cases  by  subjects,  or  authors,  or  alphabetically.—  Cata- 
logue raisonne  (ra'zo'na'J  [F.l,  a  catalogue  of  books,  etc., 
classed  according  to  their  subjects. 

Syn.  —  List ;  register ;  roU ;  record ;  index ;  schedule  j 
enumeration  ;  inventory.    See  List. 

Cat'a-lognie,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Catalogued  (-15gd ; 
115) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Cataloguing  (-ISg'Tng).]  To  make 
a  list  or  catalogue  of ;  to  insert  in  a  catalogue. 

The  most  innocent  acts  are  catalogued  with  sins.     Walpole. 

Cat'a-log'uer  (-18g'er),  n.  A  maker  of  catalogues;' 
esp.  one  skilled  in  the  making  of  catalogues. 

Ca-tal'pa  (ka-t51'pa),  re.  [From  the  language  of  the 
Indians  of  Carolina,  where  Catesby  discovered  tliis  tree 
in  the  year  1726.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  American  and  East 
Indian  trees,  of  which  the  best  known  species  are  the 
Catalpa  bignonioides,  a  large,  ornamental  North  Ameri- 
can tree,  with  spotted  white  flowers  and  long  cylindrical 
pods,  and  the  C.  speciosa  of  the  Mississippi  valley ;  — 
called  also  Indian  bean. 

Ca-tal'y-sis  (ka-tal'I-sTs),  n. ;  pi.  Catalyses  (-sez). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KardAua-is  dissolution,  fr.  KaraXveiv  to  de- 
stroy,  dissolve  ;    Kara,  down,  wholly  -|-  Xveiv  to  loose.] 

1.  Dissolution  ;  degeneration  ;  decay,     [if.] 

Sad  catalysis  and  declension  of  piety.         Evelyn. 

2.  (Chem.)  (a)  A  process  by  which  reaction  occurs  in 
the  presence  of  certain  agents  which  were  formerly  be- 
lieved to  exert  an  influence  by  mere  contact.  It  is  now 
believed  that  such  reactions  are  attended  with  the  for- 
mation of  an  intermediate  compound  or  compounds,  so 
that  by  alternate  composition  and  decomposition  the 
agent  is  apparently  left  unchanged  ;  as,  the  catalysis  of 
making  ether  from  alcohol  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
or  catalysis  in  the  action  of  soluble  ferments  (as  diastase, 
or  ptyalin)  on  starch,     (b)  The  catalytic  force. 

Cat'a-lyt'io  (kSt'a-lit'ik),  a.  Relating  to,  or  causing, 
catalysis.    "  Tlie  catalytic  power  is  ill  understood."    Ure. 

Catalytic  force,  that  form  of  chemical  energy  formerly 
supposed  to  determine  catalysis. 

Cat'a-lyt'lc,  n.  (Chem.)  An  agent  employed  in  catal- 
ysis, as  platinum  black,  aluminium  chloride  etc. 

Cat'a-ma-ran'  (kSt'a-ma  rSn')  re  [The  native  East 
Indian   name.]      1.    A  — ^!Bs»*=— 

kind   of    raft   or  float, 
consisting    of    two    or 
more   logs  or  pieces  of 
wood  lashed   together,  ^  ^  __ 
and  moved  by  paddles  ^gg<" 
or    sails ;  —  used   as  a  -:S= 
surf  boat  and  for  other 
purposes  on  the  coasts 
of  the  East  and  West 
Indies  and  Soutli  Amer 
ica.    Modified  forms  ai  e 
much  used  in  the  lumber 
regions  of  North  America,  and  at  life-saving  stations. 
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2.  Any  vessel  with  twin  hulls,  whether  propelled  by 
sails  or  by  steam ;  esp.,  one  of  a  class  of  double-hulled 
pleasure  boats  remarkable  for  speed. 

3.  A  kind  of  fire  raft  or  torpedo  boat. 

The  incendiary  rafts  prepared  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  for  de- 
Btroyiug  the  French  flotUla  at  Boulogne,  ltiU4,  were  called  cata- 
marans. Knight. 

4.  A  quarrelsome  woman  ;  a  scold.     [C0H05.] 

II  Cat'a-me'nl-a  (kSt'a-me'nt-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
TO.  KaTaij.rjvi.a.l  (3Ied.)  The  monthly  courses  of  women ; 
menstrual  discharges ;  menses. 

Cat'a-me'nl-al  (-al),  o.  [Gr.  KaTafijii/ios  monthly ; 
Kara,  down,  back,  again  +  larji/  month.]  Pertaining  to 
the  catamenia,  or  menstrual  discharges. 

Cat'a-mlte  (kafa-mit),  n.  [L.  Catamitus,  an  old 
form  of  Ganymedes  Ganymede,  Gr.  ran/(xij67js.]  A  boy 
kept  for  unnatural  purposes. 

Cat'a-mount  (-mount),  n.  \_Cal  -\-  mount :  cf.  Sp. 
graio  monte  mountain  cat.]  (Zooi. )  The  cougar.  Applied 
also,  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  the  lynx. 

Cat'a-nad'ro-mOUS  (-n5d'r6-mus),  a.  [Gr.  Kara  down 
+  ava  up  +  5p6/io;  a  runnmg,  course.]  {Zool.)  Ascend- 
ing and  descending  fresh  streams  from  and  to  the  sea,  as 
the  salmon;  anadromous.     [i?.] 

Cat'a-pasm  (kSt'a-paz'm),  n.  [Gr.  KaraTrao-jia,  fr. 
(caTajracro-eti'  to  besprinkle  ;  Kara  down,  wholly -j-Trdo-creii/ 
to  strew,  or  sprinkle.]  (3Ied.)  A  compound  medicinal 
powder,  used  by  the  ancients  to  sprinkle  on  ulcers,  to  ab- 
sorb perspiration,  etc.  Dunglison. 

Cat'a-pel'tlc  (kSt'a-pSl'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  catapult. 

Cat'a-pet'al-ons  (k5t'a-p8t'ol-us),  a.  [Pref.  cata-  -\- 
petalous.']  (Bot.)  Having  the  petals  held  together  by 
stamens,  which  grow  to  their  bases,  as  in  the  mallow. 

Cat'a-phon'ic  (kat'a-f5n'ik),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  cat- 
aphonies  ;  catacoustic. 

Cat'a-phon'lcs  (-iks),  M.  [Pref  cata- -\- phonics :  cf. 
F.  cataphonique.'\  (Physics)  That  branch  of  acoustics 
which  treats  of  reflected  sounds  ;  catacoustics. 

Cat'a-phract  (kSt'a-frakt),  n.  [L.  cataphractes,  Gr. 
KaTa(^pdKTT]5,  fr.  KaTa(/)paKT05  covered,  fr.  KaTa<j>p6i(7iTeiv 
to  cover ;  Kara,  down,  wholly  +  (fipdcrcreiv  to  inclose.] 

1.  {Mil.  Anliq.)  Defensive  armor  used  for  the  whole 
body  and  often  for  the  horse  also,  esp.  the  linked  mail  or 
scale  armor  of  some  eastern  nations. 

2.  A  horseman  covered  with  a  cataphract. 

Archers  and  slingers,  caiaphracts^  and  epears.    Milton. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  armor  or  plate  covering  some  fishes. 
Cat'a-phract'ed  (kSt'a-frak'tSd),  CT.     (Zool.)  Covered 

with  a  cataphract,  or  armor  of  plates,  scales,  etc. ;  or 
with  that  which  corresponds  to  this,  as  homy  or  bony 
plates,  hard,  callous  skin,  etc. 

Cat'a-phrac'tlc  (kSt'a-frSk'ttk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  a  cataphract. 

Cat'a-pliys'ic-al  (-flz'i-kal),  a.  [Pref.  cata-  -\-  phys- 
ical.\    Unnatural ;  contrary  to  nature,     [i?.] 

Some  artists  . . .  have  given  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  a  pile  of  fore- 
head which  is  unpleasing  and  catapht/sical.  x>e  Quincey. 

Cat'a-plasm  (kat'a-plSz'm),  n.  [L.  cataplasma,  Gr. 
KaTciTrAacr^a,  fr.  KaraTrXatrtxciv  to  spread  Over  ;  Kara 
down,  wholly  -f-  irXaacniv  to  form,  mold.]  (Med.)  A 
soft  and  moist  substance  applied  externally  to  some  part 
of  the  body  ;  a  poultice.  Dunglison. 

Cat'a-puce  (-piis),  n.     [F.]    (Bot.)  Spurge.     [Obs.'\ 
Gat'a-pult  (kSt'a-piilt),  n.     [L.  catapulta,  Gr.  Kara- 
jre'Arr)!,  prob.  from  Kara  down 
-|-    jrdMeiv    to    shake,    hurl.] 

1.  (3Iil.  Antiq.)  An  engine 
somewhat  resembling  a  mas- 
sive crossbow,  used  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  for 
throwing  stones,  arrows,  spears, 
etc. 

2.  A  forked  stick  with  elas-i 
tic  band  for  throwing  small 
stones,  etc. 

Cat'a-ract    (kSt'a-rSkt),    n.  Catapult. 

[L.  cataracta,  catarractes,  a  waterfall,  Gr.  KarapaKTrii, 
KarappdjCTTj?,  fr.  KaTappyjyvvvaL  to  break  down ;  in  the 
passive,  to  fall  or  rush  down,  (of  tumors)  to  burst ;  Kara 
down  +  priyvvvai.  to  break.]  1.  A  great  fall  of  water  over 
a  precipice  ;  a  large  waterfall. 

2.  (Surg.)  An  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  of  its 
capsule,  which  prevents  the  passage  of  the  rays  of  light 
and  impairs  or  destroys  the  sight. 

3.  (Machr.)  A  kind  of  hy- 
draulic brake  for  regulating 
the  action  of  pumping  engines 
and  other  machines ;  —  some- 
times called  dashpot. 

Cat'a-rac'tous    (kSt'a^rSk'- 

tQs),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  cat- 
aract in  the  eye ;  affected  with 
eataract. 

Ca-tarrh'  (ka-tar'),  n.  [L. 
ectiarrhuSf  Gr.  Karcippooj,  Ka- 
Tappous,  a  running  down, 
rheum,  f r.  Karappelv ;  Kara 
down  -|-  pecv  to  flow.  See 
SiEEAM.]  (Med.)  An  inflam- 
matory affection  of  any  mu- 
cous membrane,  in  which  there 
are  congestion,  swelling,  and 
an  alteration  in  th  quantity 
and  quality  of  mucus  secreted ; 
as,  catarrh  of  the  stomach ;  ca- 
tarrh  of  the  bladder. 


One  form  of  Cataract 
(Mach.).  The  move- 
ment of  the  piston  a 
is  restrained  by  the 
resistance  the  cock  b 
makes  to  the  flow  of 
the  liquid. 


I^^  In  America,  the  term  catarrh  is  applied  especially 
to  a  chronic  inflammation  of,  and  hypersecretion  from, 
the  membranes  of  the  nose  or  air  passages ;  in  England, 
to  an  acute  influenza,  resulting  from  a  cold,  and  attended 
with  cough,  thirst,  lassitude,  and  watery  eyes ;  also,  to 
the  cold  itself. 


Ca-tarrta'al  (ka-tar'al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  produced 
by,  or  attending,  catarrh  ;  of  the  nature  of  catarrh. 

Cat'ar-rhine  (kSt'a-rTn  or  -rin),  n.  [Gr.  Kardopis  with 
hanging  or  curved  nose;  Kara  dovra  +  pis,  pivos,  nose.] 
(Zool.)  One  of  the  Catarrhina,  a  division  of  Quadrumana, 
including  the  Old  World  monkeys  and  apes  which  have 
the  nostrils  close  together  and  turned  downward.     See 

MONXET. 

Ca-tarrh'OUS  (ka-tar'tis),  a.     Catarrhal,     [i?.] 

Cat'a-Stal'tiC  (kSt'a-stSl'ttk),  a  [Gr.  (caTao-ToATiKOs, 
fr.  KaTcto'TeAAeti'  to  check  ;  Kara,  down,  wholly  -f-  ureK- 
Aeij/ to  set.]  (Med.)  Checking  evacuations  through  as- 
tringent or  styptic  qualities. 

II  Ca-tas'ta-sis  (ka-t5s'ta-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ivxto.- 
aTatrt?,  fr.  Ka^tcrrdi/at  to  set  in  order  ;  Kara  down  -j-  tord- 
vai  to  place.]  1.  (Ehet. )  That  part  of  a  speech,  usually 
the  exordium,  in  wliich  the  orator  sets  forth  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  discussed. 

2.  (Med. )  The  state  or  condition  of  anything ;  con- 
stitution ;  habit  of  body. 

Ca-tas'ter-ism  (ka-tSs'ter-iz'm),  n.  [Gr.  KaTaarepi.- 
crfioi,  fr.  Karaarepi^eiv  to  place  among  the  stars.]  A  pla- 
cing among  the  stars ;  a  catalogue  of  stars. 

The  catasterisms  of  Eratosthenes.  Wliewell. 

Ca-tas'tro-phe  (ka-tas'tr6-fe),  n.  [L.  catastropha, 
Gr.  KaTaa-Tpo^TJ,  fr.  KaTaarpe^eiv  to  turn  up  and  down, 
to  overturn  ;  Kard  down  -j-  (rTpe(#>6ii/  to  turn.]  1.  An 
event  producing  a  subversion  of  the  order  or  system  of 
things ;  a  final  event,  usually  of  a  calamitous  or  disas- 
trous nature ;  hence,  sudden  calamity ;  great  misfortune. 
The  strange  catastrophe  of  affairs  now  at  London.  Bp.  Burnet. 
The  most  horrible  and  portentous  ca(a5(ropAe  that  nature  ever 
yet  saw.  Woodward. 

2.  The  final  event  in  a  romance  or  a  dramatic  piece  ; 
a  denouement,  as  a  death  in  a  tragedy,  or  a  marriage  in 
a  comedy. 

3.  (Geol.)  A  violent  aoud  widely  extended  change  in 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  as,  an  elevation  or  subsidence 
of  some  part  of  it,  effected  by  internal  causes.    Whewell. 

Cat'a-Stroph'ic  (kat'a-strSf'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  catastrophe.  B.  Powell. 

Ca-tas'tro-phlsm  (ka-t5s'tr6-fTz'm),  n.  (Geol.)  The 
doctrine  that  the  geological  changes  in  the  earth's  crust 
have  been  caused  by  the  sudden  action  of  violent  phys- 
ical causes  ;  —  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  unijormisnn, 

Ca-tas'tro-phist  (ka-tSs'trS-f Ist),  n.  (Geol.)  One  who 
holds  the  theory  of  catastropliism. 

Ca-taw1)a  (ka-ta'ba),  n.  1.  A  well  known  light  red 
variety  of  American  grape. 

2.  A  light-colored,  sprightly  American  wine  from  the 
Catawba  grape. 

Ca-taw'bas  (ka-ta'baz),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Catawba.  (Elh- 
nol.)  An  Appalachian  tribe  of  Indians  which  originally 
inhabited  the  regions  near  the  Catawba  river  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  Santee. 

Cafbird'  (kSfberd'),  n.  (Zool.)  An  American  bird 
(Galeoscoptes  Carolinen-  ^ 
sis),  allied  to  the  mocking 
bird,  and  like  it  capable  of 
imitating  the  notes  of  other 
birds,  but  less  perfectly. 
Its  note  resembles  at  times 
the  mewing  of  a  cat. 

Cafboat'  (kat'bof),  n. 

(Naut.)  A  small  sailboat, 
with  a  single  mast  placed 
as  far  forward  as  possible, 
carrying  a  sail  extended  by 
a  gafi  and  long  boom.  See 
Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Cat'call'  (-kal'),  n.  A 
sound  like  the  cry  of  a  cat,  such  as  is  made  in  playhouses 
to  express  dissatisfaction  with  a  play ;  also,  a  sm^l  shrill 
instrument  for  making  such  a  noise. 

Upon  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  I  was  very  much  surprised  with 
the  great  consort  of  catcalls  which  was  exhibited.         Addison. 

Catch  (kSch  ;  224),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Caught  (kat), 
or  Catched  (kScht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Catchino.  Catched 
is  rarely  used.]  [OE.  cacchen,  OF.  cachier,  dialectic 
form  of  chaeier  to  hunt,  P.  chasser,  fr.  (assumed)  LL. 
captiare,  for  L.  captare,  v.  intens.  of  capere  to  take, 
catch.    See  Capacious,  and  cf.   Chase,   Case  a   box.] 

1.  To  lay  hold  on ;  to  seize,  especially  with  the  hand  ; 
to  grasp  (anjrthing)  in  motion,  with  the  effect  of  holding ; 
as,  to  catch  a  ball. 

2.  To  seize  after  pursuing ;  to  arrest ;  as,  to  catch  a 
thief.    "They  pursued  .  .  .  and  caught  him."   Judg.  i.  6. 

3.  To  take  captive,  as  in  a  snare  or  net,  or  on  a  hook ; 
as,  to  catch  a  bird  or  fish. 

4.  Hence  :  To  insnare ;  to  entangle.  "  To  catch  him  in 
his  words."  Mark  xii.  13. 

5.  To  seize  with  the  senses  or  the  mind ;  to  appre- 
hend ;  as,  to  catch  a  melody.  "  Fiery  thoughts  .  .  . 
whereof  I  catch  the  issue."  Tennyson. 

6.  To  communicate  to ;  to  fasten  upon ;  as,  the  fire 
caught  the  adjoining  building. 

7.  To  engage  and  attach ;  to  please ;  to  charm. 

The  soothing  arts  that  catch  the  fair.        Dryden. 

8.  To  get  possession  of ;  to  attain. 

Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  throne.      Shak. 

9.  To  take  or  receive  ;  esp.  to  take  by  sympathy,  con- 
tagion, infection,  or  exposure ;  as,  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
an  occasion ;  to  catch  the  measles  or  smallpox  ;  to  catch 
cold ;  the  house  caught  fire. 

10.  To  come  upon  unexpectedly  or  by  surprise ;  to  find ; 
as,  to  catch  one  in  the  act  of  stealing. 

11.  To  reach  in  time ;  to  come  up  with  ;  as,  to  catch  a 
train. 

To  catch  fire,  to  become  inflamed  or  ignited.  —  To  catch 
it,  to  get  a  scolding  or  beathig ;  to  suffer  punishment. 
[CoUoq.]  —  To  catch  one's  eye,  to  attract  one's  notice.  — 
To  catch  one  up,  to  interrupt  captiously  while  speaking. 
[Colloq.]  "  You  catch  me  up  so  very  short."  Dickens,  — 
To  catch  up,  to  snatch ;  to  take  up  suddenly. 
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Catch  (kSch),  V.  i.    1.  To  attain  possession.     \_Obs.'\ 
Have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  held  or  impeded  by  entanglement  or  slight 
obstruction  ;  as,  a  kite  catches  in  a  tree  ;  a  door  catches 
so  as  not  to  open. 

3.  To  take  hold ;  as,  the  bolt  does  not  catch. 

4.  To  spread  by,  or  as  by,  infecting  ;  to  communicate. 

Does  the  sedition  catch  from  man  to  man  ?    Addison. 

To  catch  at,  to  attempt  to  seize  ;  to  be  eager  to  get  or 

use.    '^  [To]  catch  at  all  opportimities  of  subverting  the 

state."    Addison.  —  To  catch  up  with,  to  come  up  with; 

to  overtake. 

Catch,  n.     1.  Act  of  seizing ;  a  grasp.   Sir  P.  Sidney, 

2.  That  by  which  anything  is  caught  or  temporarily 
fastened ;  as,  the  catch  of  a  gate. 

3.  The  posture  of  seizing  ;  a  state  of  preparation  to  lay 
hold  of,  or  of  watching  the  opportunity  to  seize ;  as,  to 
lie  on  the  catch.     [Archaic^  Addison. 

The  common  and  the  canon  law  ...  lie  at  catch.,  jnd  wait 
advantages  one  against  another.  T.  Fuller. 

4.  That  which  is  caught  or  taken ;  profit ;  gain ;  es- 
peciaUy,  the  whole  quantity  ■caught  or  taken  at  one  time ; 
as,  a  good  catch  of  fish. 

Hector  shall  have  a  great  catch  if  he  knock  out  either  of 
your  brains.  Shah. 

5.  Something  desirable  to  be  caught,  esp.  a  husband 
or  wife  in  matrimony.     IColloq.']  3Iarryat. 

6.  pi.  Passing  opportunities  seized  ;  snatches. 

It  has  been  writ  by  catches  with  many  intervals.    Locke. 

7.  A  slight  remembrance  ;  a  trace. 

We  retain  a  catch  of  those  pretty  stories.    Glanvill. 

8.  (Mus.)  A  humorous  canon  or  round,  so  contrived 
that  the  singers  catch  up  each  other's  words. 

Catch'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.   Capable  of  being  caught,  [i?.] 

Catch'-ba'sln  (-ba's'n),  n.  A  cistern  or  vault  at  the 
point  where  a  street  gutter  discharges  into  a  sewer,  to 
catch  bulky  matters  which  would  not  pass  readily 
through  the  sewer.  Knight. 

Catch'draln'  (-dran'),  n.  A  ditch  or  drain  along  the 
side  of  a  hill  to  catch  the  surface  water ;  also,  a  ditch  at 
the  side  of  a  canal  to  catch  the  surplus  water. 

CatCh'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  catches. 

2.  (Baseball)  The  player  who  stands  behind  the  bats- 
man to  catch  the  ball. 

Catch'fly  (-fli')i  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  with  the  joints  of 
the  stem,  and  sometimes  other  parts,  covered  with  a 
viscid  secretion  to  which  small  insects  adhere.  The 
species  of  Silene  are  examples  of  the  catchfly. 

Catch'ing,  a.     1.  Infectious ;  contagious. 

2.  Captivating  ;  alluring. 

Catch'ing,  n.    Tlie  act  of  seizing  or  taking  hold  of. 

Catching  bargain  (Law),  a  bargain  made  with  an  heir  ex- 
pectant for  the  purchase  of  his  expectancy  at  an  inade- 
quate price.  Bouvier. 

Catch'— mead'OW  (-mSd'o),  n.  A  meadow  irrigated 
by  water  from  a  spring  or  rivulet  on  the  side  of  a  hiU. 

Catch'ment  (-ment),  n.  A  surface  of  ground  on  which 
water  may  be  caught  and  collected  into  a  reservoir. 

Catch'pen-ny  (-pSn-ny),  a.  Made  or  contrived  for 
getting  small  sums  of  money  from  the  ignorant  or  un- 
wary ;  as,  a  catchpenny  book  ;  a  catchpenny  show.  ^  n. 
Some  worthless  catchpenny  thing. 

Catch'poll'  (kSch'pol'),  n.  [OF.  chaeepol,  chacipol.l 
A  bailiff's  assistant.     [Obs.']  Bacon. 

Catch'up  (kach'iip),  Cat'Snp  (kat'siip),  n.  [Proba- 
bly of  East  Indian  origin,  because  it  was  originally  a  kind 
of  East  Indian  pickles.]  A  table  sauce  made  from  mush- 
rooms, tomatoes,  walnuts,  etc.     [Written  also  ketchup.^ 

Catch'wa'ter  (kSch'wa'ter),  n.  A  ditch  or  drain  for 
catching  water.     See  Catchdeain. 

Catch'weed'  (-wed'),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Cleavers. 

Catch'welght'  (-waf),  adv.  (Horseracing)  Without 
any  additional  weight ;  without  being  handicapped ;  as, 
to  ride  catchweight. 

Catch'WOrd'  (-wflrd'),  n.  X,  Among  theatrical  per- 
formers, the  last  word  of  the  preceding  speaker,  which 
reminds  one  that  he  is  to  speak  next ;  cue. 

2.  (Print.)  The  first  word  of  any  page  of  a  book  after 
the  first,  inserted  at  the  right  hand  bottom  comer  of  the 
preceding  page  for  the  assistance  of  the  reader.  It  ia 
seldom  used  in  modem  printing. 

3.  A  word  or  phrase  caught  up  and  repeated  for  effect ; 
as,  the  catchword  of  a  political  party,  etc. 

Catch'work'  (-wGrk'),  n.  A  work  or  artificial  water- 
course for  throwing  water  on  lands  that  lie  on  the  slopes 
of  hills ;  a  catchdrain. 

Gate  (kat),  n.    Food.     lObs.l    See  Gates. 

Cat'e-Chet'lo  (kSt'e-kgf  Ik),  1  a.       [Gr.    KanjxijTiKos. 

Cat'e-chet'lc-al  (-i-kal),       )     See  Catechise.]    Re- 
lating to,  or  consisting  in,  asking  questions  and  receiving 
answers,  according  to  the  ancient  manner  of  teaching. 
Socrates  introduced  a  catechetical  method  of  arguing.  Addison. 

Cat'e-chet'lc-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  catechetical  manner; 
by  question  and  answer. 

Cat'e-chet'lcs  (-Iks),  n.  The  science  or  practice  of 
instructing  by  questions  and  answers. 

Cat'e-chln  (kat'e-kin  or  -chin),  n.  (Chem.)  One  of 
the  tannic  acids,  extracted  from  catechu  as  a  white, 
crystalline  substance; — called  also  catechuic  acid,  and 
catechuin. 

Cat'e-chl-sa'tlon  (kat'e-kT-za'shun),  n.  [LL.  catechi- 
zatio."]    The  act  of  catechising. 

Cat'e-chise  (kSt'e-kiz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cate- 
chised (-kizd) ;  p.p7:  &  vb.  n.  Catechising.]  [L.  cate- 
chizare,  Gr.  KaT-qxCieiv,  equiv.  to  Karqxeiv  to  resound, 
sound  a  thing  into  one's  ears,  impress  it  upon  one  by 
word  of  mouth ;  Kara,  -j-  -qxelv  to  sound,  17^^  a  sound.] 

1.  To  instruct  by  askmg  questions,  receiving  answers, 
and  offering  explanations  and  corrections,  —  esp.  in  re- 
gard to  points  of  religious  faith. 

2.  To  question  or  interrogate ;  to  examine  or  try  by 


ale,  senate,   cfi.re,   am,    arm,   ask,   final,   ^11 ;     eve,   event,   end,   fern,  recent ;     See,   Idea,   ill ;     old,    Sbey,   6rb,   5dd ; 
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questions ;  —  sometimes  with  a  view  to  reproof  by  elicit- 
ing from  a  person  answers  wliich  condemn  liis  own  con- 
duct Swi/i. 

Cat'e-Chi'ser  (kSt'e-ki'zer),  n.     One  who  catecliises. 

Cat'e-chism  (-kiz'm),  n.  [L.  catechismus,  it.  Gr. 
See  Catechise.]  1.  A  form  of  instruction  by  means  of 
questions  and  answers. 

2.  A  book  containing  a  summary  of  principles,  espe- 
cially of  religious  doctrine,  reduced  to  the  form  of  ques- 
tions and  answers. 

The  Jews,  even  till  this  day.  have  their  catechisms.    Hooker. 

The  Larger  Catechism,  The  Shorter  Catechism.  See  Wesl- 
minster  Assemhhj,  under  Assembly. 

Cat'e-chls'mal  C-klz'mnl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
catechism  ;  having  the  form  of  questions  and  answers ; 
catechetical. 

Cat'e-Chist  (kat'e-klst),  re.  [L.  catechista,  fr.  Gr.] 
One  who  instructs  by  question  and  answer,  especially 
in  religious  matters. 

Cat'e-chis'tlc  (-kTs'tIk),     )  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

Cat'e-Chis'tlc-al  (-tl-kal),  )  catechist  or  to  a  cate- 
chism. Dr.  H.  More. 

Cat'e-chlze  (kSt'e-kiz),  v.  t.   _See  Catechise. 

Cat'e-ChU  (kSt'e-ku  or  -chu),  n.  [See  Cashoo.] 
(Cftem.)  A  dry.  brown,  astringent  e.vtract,  obtained  by 
decoction  and  evaporation  from  the  Acacia  catechu,  and 
several  other  plants  growing  in  India.  It  contains  a 
large  portion  of  tannin  or  tannic  acid,  and  is  used  in 
medicine  and  in  the  arts.  It  is  also  known  by  the  names 
terra  joponica,  cvtch,  gambler,  etc.        Ure.    Dunglison. 

Cat'e-chU'iC  (kSt'e-ku'Ik  or  -chu'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  catechu  or  its  derivatives.     See  Catechin. 

Cat'e-chu'men  (kat'e-ku'mSn),  n.  [L.  calechume- 
ntis,  Gr.  Ka.T(]xoviJ.evo<;  instructed,  from  Karrix^lv.  See 
Catechise.]  (Eccl.)  One  who  is  receiving  rudimentary 
instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  a  neophyte ; 
in  the  primitive  church,  one  officially  recognized  as  a 
Christian,  and  admitted  to  instruction  preliminary  to 
admission  to  full  membership  in  the  church. 

Cat'e-chu'men-ate  (-St),  re.  The  state  or  condition 
of  a  catechumen  or  the  time  during  which  one  is  a  cate- 
chumen. 

Cat'e-chu-men'1-cal  (-kii-mgn'T-kol),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  catechumens ;  as,  catechumenical  instructions. 

Cat'e-chu'men-lst,  n     A  catechumen.     Bp.  Morton. 

Cat'e-gOr'e-mat'iC  (-gor'e-mat'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  Ka-nj- 
yoprj^ia  predicate.  See  Category.]  (Logic)  Capable  of 
being  employed  by  itself  as  a  term ;  —  said  of  a  word. 

Cat'e-gor'ic-al  (kat'e-gor'I-kal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  category. 

2.  Not  hypothetical  or  relative ;  admitting  no  condi- 
tions or  exceptions ;  declarative  ;  absolute  ;  positive  ;  ex- 
press ;  as,  a  categorical  proposition,  or  answer. 

The  Scriptures,  by  a  multitude  of  cateont-ical  and  intelligible 
decisions,  .  .  .  distinguish  between  the  things  seen  and  tempo- 
ral and  those  that  are  unseen  and  eternal.  /.  Taylor. 

Cat'e-gor'ic-al-ly,  adv.  Absolutely ;  directly ;  ex- 
pressly ;  positively  ;  as,  to  affirm  categorically. 

Cat'e-gor'ic-al-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  cate- 
gorical, positive,  or  absolute.  A.  Marvell. 

Cat'e-gO-rlst  (kat'e-go-rTst),  n.  One  who  inserts  in  a 
category  or  list ;  one  who  classifies.  Emerson. 

Cat'e-gO-rize  (k5t'e-go-riz),  v.  t.  To  insert  in  a  cate- 
gory or  list ;  to  class ;  to  catalogue. 

Cat'e-gO-ry  (kat'e-go-ry),  re.  /  pi.  Categories  (-riz). 
[L.  categoria,  Gr.  Kanjyopi'a,  fr.  KaTrjyopeii/  to  accuse, 
affirm,  predicate  ;  Kara  down,  against  -f-  ayopeueii/  to 
harangue,  assert,  fr.  ayopa.  assembly.]  1.  (Logic)  One 
of  the  highest  classes  to  which  the  objects  of  knowledge 
or  thought  can  be  reduced,  and  by  which  they  can  be 
arranged  in  a  system ;  an  ultimate  or  undecomposable 
conception ;  a  predicament. 

The  categories  or  predicaments  —  the  former  a  Greek  word, 
the  latter  its  literal  translation  in  the  Latin  language  —  were 
intended  by  Aristotle  and  his  followers  as  an  enumeration  of 
all  things  capable  of  being  named ;  an  enumeration  by  the 
summa  genera^  i.  e.,  the  most  extensive  classes  into  which 
things  could  be  distributed.  J.  S.  Mill, 

2.  Class ;  also,  state,  condition,  or  predicament ;  as, 
we  are  both  in  the  same  category. 

There  is  in  modem  literature  a  whole  class  of  writers  stand- 
ing within  the  same  category.  Be  Quincey. 

Cat'el  (kSf  SI),  re.   [See  Chattel.]  Property ;  —  often 
used  by  Chaucer  in  contrast  with  rent,  or  income. 
**  For  loss  of  catel  may  recovered  be, 
But  loss  of  tyme  shendeth  us,"  quod  he.   Chaucer. 

Cat'e-lec'trode  (kSt'e-lek'trod),  n.  [Pref .  cata-  -f  elec- 
trode.l  (Physics)  The  negative  electrode  or  pole  of  a 
voltaic  battery.  Faraday. 

Cat'e-lec'tro-ton'iC  (-trS-ton'Tk),  a.  (Physiol.)  Re- 
lating to,  or  characterized  by,  catelectrotonus. 

II  Cat'e-lec-trot'0-nus  (kat'e-lek-trot'o-niJs),  re.  [NL., 
.  fr.  Gr.  Kara  down  -|-  ^Xe/crpov  (see  Electro-)  -\-  roras 
tone.]  (Physiol.)  The  condition  of  increased  irrita- 
bility of  a  nerve  in  the  region  of  the  cathode  or  negative 
electrode,  on  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity 
through  it. 

II  Ca-te'na  (ka^te'na  or  kSt'e-na),  n. ;  pi.  Caten;e 
(-ne).  [L.,  a  chain.]  A  chain  or  series  of  things  con- 
nected with  each  other. 

I  have  ...  in  no  case  sought  to  construct  those  catenm  of 
names,  which  it  seems  now  the  fashion  of  commentators  to 
Imk  together.  C.  J.  EUicott. 

Cat'e-na-ry  (kat'e-na-ry),  )  o.      [L.   catenarius, 

Cat'e-na'rl-an  (kat'e-na'rt-an),  )  f  r.  catena  a  chain. 
See  Chain.]  Relating  to  a  chain ;  like  a  chain ;  as,  a 
catenary  curve. 

Cat'e-na-ry,  n.  /  pZ.  Catenaries  (-riz).  (Geom.)  The 
curve  formed  by  a  rope  or  chain  of  uniform  density  and 
perfect  flexibility,  hanging  freely  between  two  points  of 
suspension,  not  in  the  same  vertical  line. 

Cat'e-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Catenated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Catenatiho.]     [L.  catenatus,  p.  p.  of 


Caterpillar  of  Swallowtail  Butterfly  (Fapilio 
asterias).    Nat.  size. 


catenare,  fr.  catena  chain.  See  Chain.]  To  connect,  in 
a  series  of  links  or  ties  ;  to  chain.  E.  Darwin. 

Cat'e-na'tion  (kSt'e-na'shiin),  re.  [L.  catenatio.']  Con- 
nection of  links  or  union  of  parts,  as  in  a  chain  ;  a  regular 
or  counected  series.    See  Concatenation.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ca-ten'U-late  (ka-tSn'ia-liit),  a.  [L.  calenula,  dim. 
of  catena  chain.]     1.  Cousisting  of  little  links  or  chains. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Chainlike;  —  said  both  of  color  marks  and 
of  indentations  when  arranged  like  the  links  of  a  cliain, 
as  on  sliells,  etc. 

Ca'ter  (kil'tei'),  n.  [OE.  colour  purchaser,  caterer, 
OF.  acator,  fr.  acuter,  ¥.  acheter,  to  buy,  provide,  fr. 
LL.  accaptare ;  L.  ad  +  capture  to  strive,  to  seize,  in- 
teus.  of  cupere  to  take,  seize.  Cf.  Acater,  Capacious.] 
A  provider;  a  purveyor  ;  a  caterer.     \_Obs.J        Chaucer. 

Ca'ter,  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Catered  (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Catering.]  [From  Cater,  «.]  1.  To  provide 
food ;  to  buy,  procure,  or  prepare  provisions. 

[He]  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow.  S/tak. 

2.  By  extension  :  To  supply  what  is  needed  or  desired, 
as  tlieatrical  or  musical  entertainments ;  —  followed  by 
for  or  to. 

Ca'ter,  re.     [F.  quatre  four.  ]    The  four  of  cards  or  dice. 

Ca'ter,  v.  t.     To  cut  diagonally.     [Ofo.]        Hulliwell. 

Cat'e-ran  (kSt'e-rSn),  re.  [Gael,  ceatharnach.  Cf. 
Kern  an  Irish  foot  soldier.]  A  Highland  robber ;  a  kind 
of  irregular  soldier.     [&o/.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ca'ter-COr'nered  (ka'ter-kor'nerd  or  kSt'er-),  a.  [Cf. 
Cater  to  cut  diagonally.]     Diagonal.     lColloq.\ 

Ca'ter-cous'in  (ka'ter-kiiz"n),  n.  A  remote  relation. 
See  QuATER-cousiN.  Shak. 

Ca'ter-er  (ka'ter-er),  re.     One  who  caters. 

The  little  fowls  in  the  air  have  God  for  their  provider  and 
caterer.  Shelton, 

Ca'ter-ess,  n.     A  woman  who  caters.  Milton. 

Cat'er-pil'iar  (kat'er-pTl'ler),  n.  [OE.  catyrpel,  cor- 
rupted fr. 
OF.  chate- 
pelouse,  or 
cate  pelue, 
fr.  chate,  F. 
chatte,  she- 
cat,  fem.  of 
chat,  L.  ca- 

tus  -j-  L.  pilosiis  hairy,  or  F.  pelu  hairy,  fr.  L.  pilus  hair. 
See  Cat,  and  Pile  liair.]  1.  (Zo'dl.)  The  larval  state  of  a 
butterfly  or  any  lepidopterous  insect ;  sometimes,  but  less 
commonly,  the  larval  state  of  other  insects,  as  the  saw- 
flies,  which  are  also  called  false  caterpillars.  The  true 
caterpillars  have  three  pairs  of  true  legs,  and  several 
pairs  of  abdominal  fleshy  legs  (prolegs)  armed  with 
hooks.  Some  are  hairy,  others  naked.  They  usually  feed 
on  leaves,  fruit,  and  succulent  vegetables,  being  often 
very  destructive.  Many  of  them  are  popularly  called 
worms,  as  the  cutworm,  cankerworm,  army  worm,  cot- 
ton worm,  silkworm. 

2.  (Bot. )  A  plant  of  the  genus  Scorpiurus,  with  pods 
resembling  caterpillars. 

Caterpillar  catcher,  or  Caterpillar  eater  (Zool.),  a  bird 
belonging  to  the  faniily  of  Shrikes,  which  feeds  on  cater- 
pillars. The  name  is  also  given  to  several  other  birds.  — 
Caterpillar  htmter  (Zo'dl.),  any  species  of  beetles  of  the 
genus  Callosoma  and  other  allied  genera  of  the  family 
Carabidx,  which  feed  habitually  upon  caterpillars. 

Cat'er-waul  (-wal),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Caterwauled 
(-wald) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Caterwauling.]  [Cat  -\-  waul, 
wawl,  to  cry  as  a  cat.]  To  cry  as  cats  in  rutting  time ; 
to  make  a  harsh,  offensive  noise.  Coleridge. 

Cat'er-waul,  n.     A  caterwauling. 

Cat'er-waul'ing,  re.  The  cry  of  eats;  a  harsh,  dis- 
agreeable noise  or  cry  like  the  cry  of  cats.  Shak. 

Ca'ter-y  (ka'ter-y),  re.  [See  Cater,  k.]  The  place 
where  provisions  are  deposited-     [Obs."] 

Cates  (kats),  re.  pi.     [Cf.  Acates,  and  see  Cater,  re.] 
Provisions ;  food ;  viands ;  especially,  luxurious  food ;  deli- 
cacies; dainties.  Shak. 
Cates  for  which  Apicius  could  not  pay.         Churchill. 
Choicest  cates  and  the  flagon's  best  spilth.  M.  Browning. 

Cat'-eyed'  (kStId'),  a.  Having  eyes  like  a  cat  ; 
hence,  able  to  see  in  the  dark. 

Cat'fall'  (-fal'),  re.  (Naut.)  A  rope  used  in  hoisting 
the  anchor  to  the  cathead.  Totten. 

Cat'tlsh'  (kSt'fish'),  re.  (Zool.)  A  name  given  in  the 
United  States  to 
various  species  of 
siluroid  fishes ;  as, 
the  yellow  cat 
(Amiurus  nata- 
lis) ;  the  blind  cat 
(Gronias  7iigrila- 
brus) ;  the  mud 
cat  (Pilodictis  olU 
varis) ;  the  stone 
cat  (Noturus  fla- 
vus) ;  the  sea  cat  (Arius  felis),  etc.  This  name  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  the  wolf  fish.    See  Bullhead. 

Cat'gut'  (kat'guf),  re.  [Cat  +  gtct.l  1.  A  cord  of 
great  toughness  made  from  the  intestines  of  animals,  esp. 
of  sheep,  used  for  strings  of  musical  instruments,  etc. 

2.  A  sort  of  linen  or  canvas,  witli  wide  interstices. 

Cath'a-rine  wheel'  (kSth'a^rln  hwel').  See  Cathe- 
rine wheel. 

Cath'a-rist  (-rTst),  n.  [LL.  catharisla,  fr.  Gr.  Ka0ap6'; 
clean,  pvire.]  One  aiming  at  or  pretending  to  a  greater 
purity  of  life  than  others  about  liim  ;  —  applied  to  per- 
sons of  various  sects.     See  Albigenses. 

Cat'-harp'ln  (kSt'hiirp'tn),  re.    See  Cat-harpino. 

Cat'-harp'ing,  re.  (JS'aut.)  One  of  the  short  ropes  or 
iron  cramps  used  to  brace  in  the  shrouds  toward  the  masts 
so  as  to  give  freer  sweep  to  the  yards. 

II  Ca-thar'sis  (ka-thar'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ka9ap<ns. 
See  Cathartic]  (Med.)  A  natural  or  artificial  purga- 
tion c  C  my    ,i:   ,iL--   -.1"  cf  the  mouth,  bowels,  etc. 


Catfish  (Amiurus  catus). 


Ca-thar'tlC  (ka-thiir'tTk),  )  a.     [Gr.  /caeopTiKo?,  fr.  xa- 

Ca-thar'tiC-al  (-tl-ltal),  (  Baipeiv  to  cleanse,  fr. 
KaBapoq  pure;  akhi  to  E.  chaste.']  1.  (Med.)  Cleansing 
the  bowels  ;  promoting  evacuations  by  stool ;  purgative. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  purgative  principle  of  senna, 
as  cathartic  acid. 

Ca-thar'tic,  n.  [Gr.  KaflaprtK)).]  (Med.)  A  medicine 
tliat  promotes  alvine  discharges ;  a  purge ;  a  purgative 
of  moderate  activity. 

(1I^°*  The  cathartics  are  more  energetic  and  certain  in 
action  than  the  laxatives,  which  simply  increase  the  tend- 
ency to  alvine  evacuation  ;  and  are  less  powerful  and 
irritant  than  the  drastic  purges,  which  cause  profuse,  re- 
peated, and  watery  evacuations. 

—  Ca-thar'tic-al-ly,  adv.  —  Ca-thar'tic-al-ness,  n. 

Ca-thar'tin  (-tin),  n.  (Chem.)  Tlie  bitter,  purgative 
principle  of  senna.  It  is  a  glucoside  vvithtlie  properties  of 
a  weak  acid  ;  —  called  also  cathartic  acid,  and  cathartina, 

Ca-thay'  (ka-tha'),  re.     China ;  —  an  old  name  for  the 
Celestial  Empire,  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Marco 
Polo  and  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Tartar  name  for  North 
China  (Khitai,  the  country  of  the  Khitans). 
Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay.  Tennyson. 

Cafhead'  (kSt'hSd'),  n.  (Naut.)  A  projecting  piece 
of  timber  or  iron  near  the  bow  of  a  vessel,  to  which  the 
anchor  is  hoisted  and  secured. 

II  Cath'e-dra  (kSth'e-dra  or  ka-the'dra),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
Ka9e&pa  seat.  See  Chair.]  The  official  chair  or  throne 
of  a  bishop,  or  of  any  person  in  high  authority. 

Ex  cathedra  [L.,from  the  chair],  in  the  exercise  of  one's 
office ;  with  authority. 

The  Vatican  Council  declares  that  the  Pope  is  infallible 
**  when  he  speaks  ex-  cathedra,"      Addis  fif  Arnold's  Cath.  Diet. 

Ca-the'dral  (ka-the'dral),  n.  [LL.  cathedralis  (sc. 
ecclesia) ;  cf.  F.  cathedrale.  See  Cathedra.]  The  prin- 
cipal church  in  a  diocese,  so  called  because  in  it  the 
bishop  has  his  official  chair  (cathedra)  or  throne. 

Ca-the'dral,  a.     [LL.  cathedralis  :  cf.  F.  cathedral.1 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  head  church  of  a  diocese ;  as,  a 
cathedral  church ;  cathedral  service. 

2.  Emanating  from  the  chair  of  office,  as  of  a  pope  or 
bishop ;  official ;  authoritative. 

Now,  what  solemnity  can  be  more  required  for  the  pope  to 
make  a  cathedral  determination  of  an  article  1  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Resemblmg  the  aisles  of  a  cathedral ;  as,  cathedral 
walks.  Pope. 

Cath'e-dral'ic  (kSth'e-dral'Tk),  a.    Cathedral,     [i?.] 

Cath'e-dra'ted  (-dra'ted),  a.  [From  Cathedra.]  Re- 
lating to  the  chair  or  office  of  a  teacher.     [Obs.] 

Cath'e-ret'ic  (kSth'e-ret'Ik),  re.  [Gr.  KaeaiperiKoj,  fr. 
KaBai-pelv  to  bring  down  or  raze  ;  Kara  down  -\-  alpeiv  to 
take.]  (Med.)  A  mild  kind  of  caustic  used  to  reduce 
warts  and  other  excrescences.  Dunglison. 

Cath'er-ine  wheel'  (kath'er-in  hwel')-  [So  called 
from  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  who  is  represented 
with  a  ti-AeeZ,  in  allusion  to  her  martyrdom.]  1.  (Goth. 
Arch.)  Same  as  Rose  window  and  Wheel  window. 
Called  also  Catherine-wheel  window. 

2.  (Pyrofechny)  A  revolving  piece  of  fireworks  resem- 
bling in  form  the  window  of  the  same  name.  [Written 
also  Catharine  wheel.'] 

Cath'e-ter  (kSth'e-ter),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KoSerfip  a  thmg 
let  down  or  put  in,  catheter,  fr.  Ka.St.evai  to  send  down, 
to  let  down  ;  Kara  4- 'eVai  to  send.]  (Med.)  The  name  of 
various  instruments  for  passing  along  mucous  canals,  esp. 
applied  to  a  tubular  instrument  to  be  introduced  into 
the  bladder  through  the  urethra  to  draw  off  the  urine. 

Eustachian  catheter.  See  under  Eustachian.  —  Prostatic 
catheter,  one  adapted  for  passing  an  enlarged  prostate. 

Cath'e-ter-lsm  (kSth'e-ter-Tz'm),  )  re.      (Med.)     The 

Cath'e-ter-i-za'tion  (-i-za'shiin), )  operation  of  in- 
troducing a  catheter. 

Cath'e-ter-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Catheter- 
ized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Catheterizing.]  (Med.)  To 
operate  on  with  a  catheter.  Dunglison. 

Cath'e-tom'e-ter  (kSth'e-t8m'e-ter),  re.  [From  Gr. 
Kafleros  vertical  height  +  -meter.]  An  in- 
strument for  the  accurate  measurement 
of  small  differences  of  height ;  esp.  of  the 
differences  in  the  height  of  the  upper  sur- 
faces of  two  columns  of  mercury  or  other 
fluid,  or  of  the  same  column  at  different 
times.  It  consists  of  a  telescopic  leveling 
apparatus  (d),  which  slides  up  or  down  a 
perpendicular  metallic  standard  very  fine- 
ly graduated  (65).  The  telescope  is  raised 
or  depressed  in  order  to  sight  the  objects 
or  surfaces,  and  the  differences  in  vertical 
height  are  thus  shown  on  the  graduated 
standard.     [Written  also  kalhetorneter.] 

II  Cath'e-tUS  (kSth'e-tus),  n.  ;  pi. 
Catheti  (-ti).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  xdeeTOs  a  per- 
pendicular line,  fr.  Kaflfro?  let  down,  fr. 
KoSiivai.  See  Catheter.]  (Geom.)  One 
line  or  radius  falling  perpendicularly  on 
another ;  as,  the  catheti  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  that  is,  the  two  sides  that  in- 
clude the  right  angle.  Barlow. 

Cath'Ode  (kath'od),  re.  [Gr.  KafloSos  de- 
scent ;  Kara  dovm  -j-o5os  way.]  (Physics) 
The  part  of  a  voltaic  battery  by  which 
the  electric  current  leaves  substances  cathctometcr. 
through  which  it  passes,  or  the  surface  „  q^^^.  .  (,i,  i)i. 
at  which  the  electric  current  passes  out  vided'  scale; 
of  the  electrolyte ;    the  negative   pole  ;      d  Horizontal 

—  opposed  to  areorfe.  Faraday.      telescope. 
Cathode  ray  (Phi/s.),  a  kind  of  ray  generated  at  the  cath- 
ode in  a  vacuum  tube,  by  the  electrical  discharge. 

Ca-thod'lc  (ka-thSd'Tk),  a.  (Physiol.)  A  term  applied 
to  the  centrifugal,  or  efferent,  course  of  the  nervous 
influence.  Marshall  JTall. 

Cat'-hole'  (kSt'hol'),  n.    (Naut.)  One  of  two  small 
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holes  astern,  above  the  gunroom  ports,  through  which 
hawsers  may  be  passed. 

Cath'O-Uc  (kath'o-lTk),  a.  [L.  catholicus,  Gr.  KafloAi- 
Koc,  universal,  general ;  Kara  down,  wholly  +  oAos  wliole, 
probably  akin  to  E.  solid:  cf.  F.  catholique.']  1.  Univer- 
sal or  general ;  as,  the  catholic  faith. 

Men  of  other  countries  [came]  to  bear  their  part  in  so  great 
and  catholic  a  war.  Southe'/. 

M^^  This  epithet,  which  is  applicable  to  the  whole 
Christian  church,  or  its  faith,  is  claimed  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  belong  especially  to  their  church,  and  in  popular 
usage  is  so  limited. 

2.  Not  narrow-minded,  partial,  or  bigoted ;  liberal ; 
as,  catholic  tastes. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics ;  as,  the  Catholic  emancipation  act. 

Catholic  epistles,  the  epistles  of  the  apostles  which  are 
addressed  to  all  the  faithful,  and  not  to  a  particular 
church ;  being  those  of  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  John. 

Cath'O-lic,  n.  1.  A  person  who  accepts  the  creeds 
which  are  received  in  common  by  all  parts  of  the  ortho- 
dox Christian  church. 

2.  An  adherent  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ;  a  Ro- 
man Catliolic. 

Old  Catholics,  the  name  assumed  in  1870  by  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  who  denied  the  ecumenical 
character  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  rejected  its  decrees, 
esp.  that  concerning  the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  as  con- 
trary to  the  ancient  Catholic  faith. 

Ca-thol'1-cal  (k4-tIiol'T-kal),  a.    Catholic.     [Ois.] 
Ca-thol'l-clsm   (-sTz'm),  n.      [Cf.  F.  catholicisme.'] 

1.  Tlie  state  or  quality  of  being  catholic  or  universal ; 
catholicity.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Liberality  of  sentiment ;  breadth  of  view. 

3.  The  faith  of  the  whole  orthodox  Christian  church, 
or  adherence  thereto. 

4.  The  doctrines  or  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  or  adherence  thereto. 

Cath'0-Uc'l-ty  (kSth'S-lisT-tj^),  n.  X.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  catholic  ;  universality. 

2.  Liberality  of  sentiments ;  Catholicism. 

3.  Adiierence  or  conformity  to  the  system  of  doctrine 
held  by  all  parts  of  the  orthodox  Christian  church ;  the 
doctrine  so  held  ;  orthodoxy. 

4.  Adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
or  the  doctrines  themselves. 

Ca-tbol'1-cize  (ka-thol'T-sIz),  V.  t.  &  i.  To  make  or  to 
become  catholic  or  a  Roman  Catholic. 

Cath'0-llc-ly  (kStl/o-lIk-iy),  adv.  In  a  catholic  man- 
ner ;  generally  ;  universally.  Sir  L.  Gary. 

Cath'0-Uc-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  catholic ; 
universality ;  catholicity. 

Ca-thol'1-COn  (ka-th51'T-k5n),  n.  [Gr.  KafloAiicd;,  neut. 
(caSoAiKoi',  universal.  See  Catholic]  (Med.)  A  remedy 
for  all  diseases;  a  panacea. 

II  Ca-thol'1-cos  (-kSs),  ?j.  [NL.  See  Catholic]  (Eccl.) 
The  spiritual  head  of  the  Armenian  cliurch,  who  resides 
at  Etchmiadzin,  Russia,  and  has  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion over,  and  consecrates  the  holy  oil  for,  the  Armenians 
of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  including  the  Patriarchs 
of  Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  and  Sis. 

B^^  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  the  civil  head 
of  the  Armenians  in  Turkey. 

Cat'l-ll-na'rl-an  (kSt'I-lT-na'ri-on),  a.  [L.  Catilina- 
ritts.^  Pertaining  to  CatUine,  the  Roman  conspirator; 
resembling  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

Cat'l-on  (kat'i-6n),  n.  [Gr.  Kara  downward  -)-  idv 
going,  p.  pr.  of  Uvai  to  go.]  {Chem.)  An  electro-posi- 
tive substance,  which  in  electro-decomposition  is  evolved 
at  the  cathode ;  —  opposed  to  anion.  Faraday. 

Cat'kln (kSt'ktn),  n.  [Cat  -f  -kin.']  (Bat.)  An  ament ; 
a  species  of  inflorescence,  consisting  of  a  slender  axis 
with  many  unisexual  apetalous  flowers  along  its  sides,  as 
in  the  willow  and  poplar,  and  (as  to  the  staminate  flow- 
ers) in  the  chestnut,  oak,  hickory,  etc. ;  —  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  cat's  tail.    See  Ulust.  of  Ament. 

Catlike'  (-lik'),  a.    Like  a  cat ;  stealthily ;  noiselessly. 

Cat'llng  (-ling),  n.  [Cat  +  -ling.^  1.  A  little  cat ; 
a  kitten.     "  Cut  nor  catling."  Drummond. 

2.  Catgut ;  a  catgut  string.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

3.  (Surg.)  A  double-edged,  sharp-pointed  dismember- 
ing knife.     [Spelt  also  catlin.]  Crabb. 

Cat'lin-ite  (kat'lin-it),  n.  [From  George  Catlin,  an 
American  traveler.]  A  red  clay  from  the  Upper  Jlissouri 
region,  used  by  the  Indians  for  their  pipes. 

Cat'nip'  (kSt'nTp'),  1m.  (Bot.)  A  well-known  plant  of 

Cat'mfilt'  (-mint'),  J  the  genus  Nepeta  (If.  Cataria), 
somewhat  like  mint,  having  a  strong  scent,  and  some- 
times used  in  medicine.  It  is  so  called  because  cats  have 
a  peculiar  fondness  for  it. 

Cat'0-ca-thar'tlc  (kat'6-ka-thar'tik),  n.  [Gr.  Karw 
down -)- KaflapTiKos  serving  to  pju'ge.  See  Cathaktic] 
{Med.)  A  remedy  that  purges  by  alvine  discharges. 

Ca-tO'nl-an  (ka-to'ni-an),  a.  [L.  Catonianus.l  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  stem  old  Roman,  Cato 
the  Censor  ;  severe ;  inflexible. 

Cat'  9'  nine'  tails'.    See  under  Cat. 

Ca-top'ter  (ka-top'ter),  Ca-top'tron  (-tron),  n.  [Gr. 
KaTOTTTpov  mirror,  fr.  kcltottto?  visible.]  A  reflecting  op- 
tical glass  or  instrument ;  a  mirror.     lObs.J 

Ca-top'tric  (ka-top'trik),  1  a.     [Gr.  KoTOTrTpuco!.     See 

Ca-top'trio-al  (-trl-kol),  (  Catoptee.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  catoptrics ;  produced  by  reflection. 

Catoptric  light,  a  light  in  which  the  rays  are  concen- 
trated by  reflectors  into  a  beam  visible  at  a  distance. 

Ca-top'trlcs  (ka^tSp'triks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  catoplriqve. 
See  Catoptric]  (Physics)  That  part  of  optics  which 
explains  the  properties  and  phenomena  of  refleeted  light, 
and  particularly  that  which  is  reflected  from  mirrors  or 
polished  bodies  ;  —  formerly  called  anacampties. 

Ca-top'tro-man'cy  (-tro-mSn'sy),  n.  [Gr.  KaTOirTpoj/ 
mirror  +  -mancy.  See  Catopter.]  (Anliq.)  A  species 
of  divination,  which  was  performed  by  letting  down  a 


mirror  into  water,  for  a  sick  person  to  look  at  his  face  in 
it.  If  his  countenance  appeared  distorted  and  ghastly,  it 
was  an  ill  omen ;  if  fresh  and  healthy,  it  was  favorable. 

Ca-top'tron  (ka-top'tron),  n.     iObs.]     See  Catoptek. 

Cat'plpe'  (kat'pip'),  n.    See  Catcall. 

Cat'-rigged'  (-rTgd'),  a.    Rigged  like  a  catboat. 

Cat'-salt'  (-salf),  n.  A  sort  of  salt,  finely  granulated, 
formed  out  of  the  bittern  or  leach  brine. 

Cat's'-eye'  (kats'i'),  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  quartz 
or  chalcedony,  exhibiting  opalescent  reflections  from 
within,  like  the  eye  of  a  cat.  The  name  is  given  to  other 
gems  affording  like  effects,  esp.  the  chrysoberyl. 

Cat's'-fOOt'  (-f66t'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  (Nepeta  Gle- 
choma)  of  the  same  genus  with  catnip  ;  ground  ivy. 

Cat'-sil'ver  (kSt'sIl'ver),  re.    Mica.     [Archaic] 

CatS'klll  pe'rl-Od  (kSts'kil  pe'rT-tid).  (Geol.)  The 
closing  subdivision  of  the  Devonian  age  in  America.  The 
rocks  of  tliis  period  are  well  developed  in  the  Catskill 
mountains,  and  extend  south  and  west  under  the  Carbon- 
iferous formation.     See  the  Diagram  under  Geology. 

Cat'so(k5t's6),  re.;^i.  Catsos  (-soz).  [It.  cazso.]  A 
base  fellow ;  a  rogue  ;  a  cheat.     [Ofo.]  B.  Jonson. 

Cat's'-paW  (kSts'pa'),  re.  1.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  light 
transitory  air  which  rulHes  the  surface  of  the  water  dur- 
ing a  calm,  or  the  ripples  made  by  such  a  puff  of  air. 
(b)  A  particular  hitch  or  turn  in  the  bight  of  a  rope,  into 
wliich  a  tackle  may  be  hooked. 

2.  A  dupe  ;  a  tool ;  one  who,  or  that  which,  is  used  by 
another  as  an  instrument  to  accomplish  his  purposes. 

d^^"  In  this  sense  the  term  refers  to  the  fable  of  the 
monkey  using  the  cat's  paw  to  draw  the  roastmg  chest- 
nuts out  of  tlie  fire. 

Cat's'-tail'  (-tal'),  n.   See  Timothy,  Cat-tail,  CntRtrs. 

Cat'Stlck'  (kSt'stik'),  re.  A  stick  or  club  employed 
in  the  game  of  ball  called  cat  or  tipcat.  3Iassinger. 

Cat'stitch  (kSt'stlch),  V.  t.  (Needlework)  To  fold  and 
sew  down  the  edge  of  with  a  coarse  zigzag  stitch. 

Cat'sup  (-sup),  re.    Same  as  Catchup,  and  KETCHtrp. 

Cat'-tall'  (-tal'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  tall  rush  or  flag  (Typha 
latifolia)  growing  in  marshes,  with  long,  flat  leaves,  and 
having  its  flowers  in  a  close  cylindrical  spike  at  the  top 
of  the  stem.  The  leaves  are  frequently  used  for  seating 
chairs,  making  mats,  etc.      See  Catkin. 

1^°°  The  lesser  cat-tail  is  Typha  angustifolia. 

Cat'tlsh  (kSt'tlsh),  a.     Catlike  ;  feline.     Drummond. 

Cat'tle  (kSt't'l),  re.  pi.  [OE.  catel,  chatel,  goods,  prop- 
erty, OF.  catel,  chatel,  LL.  captale,  capitate,  goods, 
property,  esp.  cattle,  fr.  L.  capitalis  relating  to  the  head, 
chief ;  because  in  early  ages  beasts  constituted  the  chief 
part  of  a  man's  property.  See  Capital,  and  cf.  Chat- 
tel.] Quadrupeds  of  the  Bovine  family ;  sometimes, 
also,  including  edl  domestic  quadrupeds,  as  sheep,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  asses,  and  swine. 

Belted  cattle.  Black  cattle.  See  under  Belted,  Black. 
—  Cattle  guard,  a  trench  under  a  railroad  track  and  along- 
side a  crossing  (as  of  a  public  highway).  It  is  intended 
to  prevent  cattle  from  getting  upon  the  track.  —  Cattle 
loose  (Zool.),  any  species  of  louse  in- 
festing cattle.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies. The  Hxmatopinits  eurystemus 
and  //.  vitxdi  are  common  species 
which  suck  blood  ;  Trichodectes  scala- 
ris  eats  the  hair.  —  Cattle  plague,  the 
rinderpest ;  called  also  Aiissian  cattle 
plague.  —  Cattle  range,  or  Cattle  nin, 
an  open  space  througli  which  cattle 
may  run  or  range.  [U.  S.]  Bartlett.  — 
Cattle  show,  an  exhibition  of  domestic 
animals  with  prizes  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  stock  breeding ;  —  usually  ac- 
companied with  the  exhibition  of  other 
agricultural  and  domestic  products  and 
of  implements. 

Cat'ty  (kSt'ty),  re.     [Malay  kati. 
East  Indian  weight  of  l>i  pounds. 

Cau-ca'slan  (ka-ka'shan),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Caucasus,  a  mountainous  region  between  the  Black 
and  Caspian  seas. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  white  races  of  mankind,  of 
whom  the  people  about  Mount  Caucasus  were  formerly 
taken  as  the  type. 

Cau-ca'sian,  re.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Cau- 
casus, esp.  a  Circassian  or  Georgian. 

2.  A  member  of  any  of  the  white  races  of  mankind. 

Cau'cus  (ka'ktis),  re.  [Etymology  uncertain.  Mr.  J. 
H.  Trumbull  finds  the  origin  of  caucus  in  the  N.  A.  In- 
dian word  cawcawwassough  or  cau  cau-as'u  one  who 
urges  or  pushes  on,  a  promoter.  See  citation  for  an  early 
use  of  the  word  caucus.]  A  meeting,  especially  a  pre- 
liminary meeting,  of  persons  belonging  to  a  party,  to  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  public  office,  or  to  select  delegates  to 
a  nominating  convention,  or  to  confer  regarding  meas- 
ures or  party  policy ;  a  political  primary  meeting. 

This  day  learned  that  the  caucus  club  meets,  at  certain  times, 
in  the  garret  of  Tom  Dawes,  the  adjutant  of  the  Boston  regi- 
ment. Jolin  Adams's  Diary  [Feb.,  1763]. 

Cau'cns,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Caucused  (-kiist) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Caucusing.]  To  hold,  or  meet  in,  a  cau- 
cus or  caucuses. 

Cau'dad  (ka'dad),  adv.  [L.  cauda  tail  -j-  ad  to.] 
(Zool.)  Backwards ;  toward  the  tail  or  posterior  part. 

llCau'da  gal'li  (ka'da- 

gal'll).  [L.,  tail  of  acock.] 
(Paleon.)  A  plume-shaped 
fossil,  supposed  to  be  a  sea- 
weed, characteristic  of  the 
lower  Devonian  rocks  ;  as, 
the  Cauda  galli  grit. 

Cauda  galli  epoch  ((?eo/.), 
an  epoch  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Devonian  age  in 
Eastern  North  America,  so 
named  from  the  character- 
istic gritty  sandstone  Cauda  Galli.  (}0 
marked  with  impressions 
of  Cauda  galli.    See  the  Diagram  under  Geolost. 


Cattle  Louse  (FTse- 
nialopinus  em-ii- 
stenn(s).  Much 
enlarged. 

See  Caddy.]    An 


Can'dal  (ka'dal),  a.  [L.  Cauda  tail.  Cf.  Coward.] 
Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  tail ;  having  a  tail- 
like appendage. 

The  male  widow-bird,  remarkable  for  his  caudal  plumes. 

-Daiivin. 

Caudal  fln  (Zool.),  the  terminal  flu  (or  "  tail ")  of  a  fish, 

II  Cau-da'ta  (ka-dS'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cauda  tail.] 
(Zool.)  See  Urodela. 

Cau'date  (ka'dit),      1  a.     [L.    cauda   tail.]    Having 

Cau'da-ted  (-dfi-tSd), )  a  tail ;  having  a  termination 
like  a  tail. 

II  Cau'dex  (ka'deks),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  C audioes  (-di-sez),  B. 
Caudexes  (-dSks'ez).  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  stem  of  a  tree, 
esp.  a  stem  without  a  branch,  as  of  a  palm  or  a  tree  fern ; 
also,  the  pereimial  rootstock  of  an  herbaceous  plant. 

Cau'dl-cle  (ka'di-k'l),  Ire.     [Dim.  of  L.  cauda 

II  Cau-dlc'U-la(ka-dTk'u-la),  (  tail,  appendage.]  (Bot.^ 
A  slender,  elastic  process,  to  which  the  masses  of  pollen 
in  orchidaceous  plants  are  attached. 

Cau'dle  (ka'd'l),  re.  [OF.  caudel,  F.  chaudeau,  dim. 
of  LL.  calidum  a  sweet  drink,  fr.  L.  calidus  warm.  See 
Caldron.]  A  kind  of  warm  drink  for  sick  persons,  being 
a  mixture  of  wine  with  eggs,  bread,  sugar,  and  «pices. 

Cau'dle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Caudled  (-d'ld)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Caudling  (-dlTng).]     1.  To  make  into  caudle. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  caudle  to  ;  to  refresh.     [R.]       Shak. 

Canf  (kaf),  n.  [Perh.  akin  to  Celtic  caff,  cav,  cau,  L. 
cavus  hollow,  or  to  L.  cophinus,  Gr.  /c6(J)ifo?,  basket.]  A 
chest  with  holes  for  keeping  fish  alive  in  water.  Phillips. 

Cau'fle  (ka'f'l),  re.  A  gang  of  slaves.  Same  as  Cofflb, 

Caught  (kat),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Catch. 

Cauk  (kak),  re.,  Cauk'er  (-er),  ra.    See  Cawk,  Calkee. 

Caul  (kai),  re.  [OE.  calle,  kelle,  prob.  fr.  F.  cale  ;  cf. 
Ir.  calla  a  veil.]  1.  A  covering  of  network  for  the  head, 
worn  by  women  ;  also,  a  net.  Spenser. 

2.  (Anai.)  The  fold  of  membrane  loaded  with  fat, 
which  covers  more  or  less  of  the  intestines  in  mammals ; 
the  great  omentum.    See  Omentum 

The  caul  serves  for  the  warming  of  the  lower  belly.     Ray, 

3.  A  part  of  the  amnion,  one  of  the  membranes  envel- 
oping the  fetus,  which  sometimes  is  round  the  head  of  a 
child  at  its  birth. 

It  is  deemed  lucky  to  be  born  with  a  caul  or  membrane  over 
the  face.  This  caul  is  esteemed  an  infallible  preservative  against 
drowning.  .  .  .  According  to  Chrysostom,  the  midwives  fre- 
quently sold  it  for  magic  uses.  Grose. 

I  was  born  with  a  caul,  which  was  advertised  for  sale,  in  the 
newspapers,  at  the  low  price  of  fifteen  guineas.  Dickens. 

Cau-les'cent  (ka-lSs'sent),  a.  [L.  caulis  stalk,  stem: 
cf.  F.  caulescent.']"  (Bot.)  Having  a  leafy  stem. 

Caull-Cle  (ka'lT-k'l),  re.  (Bot.)  A  short  caulis  or 
stem,  esp.  the  rudimentary  stem  seen  in  the  embryo  of  a 
seed ;  —  otherwise  called  a  radicle.  \ 

Cauli-cole  (ka'li-kol),  re.     Same  as  Cauliculus. 

II  Cau-llc'U-lus  (ka-llk'u-liis),  re. ;  pi.  Cauliculi  (-li). 
[L.  cauliculus  little  stalk,  dim.  of  caulis.]  (Arch.)  In 
the  Corinthian  capital,  one  of  the  eight  stalks  rising  out 
of  the  lower  leafage  and  terminating  in  leaves  which 
seem  to  support  the  volutes.  See  lUust.  of  Corinthian 
order,  under  Corinthian. 

Caull-flow'er  (ka'lT-flou'er),  re.     [F.  choufleur,  mod- 
ified by  E.  cole,  L.  caulis,  and  by  E.  flower ;  F.  chou  '■ 
cabbage  is  f  r.  L.  caulis  stalk,  cabbage,  and  Jleur  flower  is          ■ 
fr.  L.  Jlos  flower.    See  Cole,  and  Flower.]    1.  (Bol.) 
An  annual  variety  of  Brassica  oleracea,  or  cabbage,  oi           ' 
which  the  cluster  of  young  flower  stalks  and  buds  is  eaten 
as  a  vegetable. 

2.  The  edible  head  or  "  curd  "  of  a  cauliflower  plant. 

CauH-torm  (-fSrm),  a.  [L.  caulis  -\-  -form.']  (Bot.) 
Having  the  form  of  a  caulis. 

Caullne  (kaltn  or  -lin),  a.  (Bot.)  Growing  immedi- 
ately on  a  caulis  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  caulis. 

II  Caulis  (kalis),  re.;  L.  pi.  Caules  (-lez).  [L.,  a 
stem.]  (Bot.)  An  herbaceous  or  woody  stem  which  bears 
leaves,  and  may  bear  flowers. 

Caulk  (kak),  V.  t.  &  re.    See  Calk. 

Cau'lo-car'pons  (ka'lo-kar'pUs),  a.  [Gr.  KavKoi  stem 
+  Kapnog  fruit.]  (Bot.)  Having  stems  which  bear  flow- 
ers and  fruit  year  after  year,  as  most  trees  and  shrubs. 

II  Cau'ma  (ks/ma),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kaiip-a  a  burning 
heat.]    (Med.)  Great  heat,  as  of  the  body  in  fever. 

Cau'po-nize  (ka'po-niz),  V.  i.  [L.  cauponari,  fr. 
caupo  huckster,  innkeeper.]  To  sell  wine  or  victuals. 
[Obs.]  Warburton. 

Caus'a-ble  (ka'z4-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  caused. 

Caus'al  (ka/zaV),  a.  [L.  causalis.  See  Cause.]  Re- 
lating to  a  cause  or  causes;  implying  or  containing  a 
cause  or  causes ;  expressing  a  cause ;  causative. 

Causal  propositions  are  where  two  propositions  are  joined  by 
causal  words.  Watts. 

Caus'al,  re.    A  causal  word  or  form  of  speech. 

Anglo-Saxon  drencan  to  drench,  causal  of  Anglo-Saxon  driw 

can  to  drink.  Skeat.  , 

Cau-sal'1-ty  (ka-zSll-t^),  n.  ;  pi.  Causalities  (-tlz). 

1.  The  agency  of  a  cause ;  the  action  or  power  of  a 
cause,  in  producing  its  effect. 

The  causality  of  the  divine  mind.  WhewelU 

2.  (Phren.)  The  faculty  of  tracing  effects  to  their 
causes.  G.  Combe. 

Cans'al-ly  (ka'zal-ly),  adv.  According  to  the  order 
or  series  of  causes ;  by  tracing  effects  to  causes. 

Caus'al-ty  (ka'zal-ty),  re.  (Mining)  The  lighter, 
earthy  parts  of  ore,  carried  off  by  washing. 

Cau-sa'tion  (ka-za'shtln),  re.  The  act  of  causing ;  also 
the  act  or  agency  by  which  an  effect  is  produced. 

The  kind  of  causation  by  which  vision  is  produced.    Whewell. 

law  of  nniversal  causation,  the  theoretical  or  asserted 
law  that  every  event  or  phenomenon  results  from,  or  is 
the  sequel  of,  some  previous  event  or  phenomenon,  which 
being  present,  'the  other  is  certain  to  take  place. 

Cau-sa'tion-ist,  re.  One  who  believes  in  the  law  of 
universal  causation. 

Caus'a-tive  (ka'za-tTv),  a.    [L.  causativus  pertaining 
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to  a  lawsuit  (cmtsa),  but  in  the  English  sense  from  E. 
cause."]    1.  Effective,  as  a  cause  or  agent ;  causing. 

Causative  iu  nature  of  a  number  of  effects.        Bacon. 

2.  Expressing  a  cause  or  reason ;  causal ;  as,  the  ab- 
lative is  a  causative  case. 

Caus'a-tlve  (ka'»a-tiv),  n.  A  word  which  expresses 
or  suggests  a  cause. 

Caus'a-tlve-ly,  adv.    In  a  causative  manner. 

Cau-sa'tor  (ka-za't5r),  n.  [See  Cause.]  One  wlio 
causes,     [i?.]      '  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cause  (k.^z),  n.  [F.  cause,  fr.  L.  causa.  Cf.  Cause,  v.. 
Kickshaw.]'  1.  That  which  produces  or  effects  a  result ; 
that  from  wliich  anything  proceeds,  and  without  which 
it  would  not  exist. 

Cause  is  a  substance  exerting  its  power  into  act,  to  make  one 
thing  begin  to  be.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  the  occasion  of  an  action  or  state ; 
ground;  reason;  motive;  as,  cause  for  rejoicing. 

3.  Sake ;  interest ;  advantage.     [Obs.] 

I  did  it  not  for  liis  cause.  2  Cor.  vii.  12. 

4.  [Law)  A  suit  or  action  in  court ;  any  legal  process 
by  which  a  party  endeavors  to  obtain  his  claim,  or  what 
he  regards  as  his  right ;  case ;  ground  of  action. 

6.  Any  subject  of  discussion  or  debate  ;  matter ;  ques- 
tion ;  affair  in  general. 

What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  caitse  t       Shak. 

6.  The  side  of  a  question,  which  is  espoused,  advocated, 

and  upheld  by  a  person  or  party ;  a  principle  which  is 

advocated ;  th.it  which  a  person  or  party  seeks  to  attain. 

God  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  just.  Shak. 

The  part  they  take  against  me  is  from  zenl  to  the  cause.  Burke. 

Efficient  cause,  the  agent  or  force  th,at  produces  a  change 
or  residt.  —  Final  caase,  the  end,  design,  or  object,  for 
which  anything  is  done.  —  Formal  cause,  tlie  elements  of 
a  conception  which  make  the  conception  or  the  thing  con- 
ceived to  be  what  it  is ;  or  the  idea  viewed  as  a  formative 
principle  and  cooperating  with  the  matter.  —  Material 
cause,  that  of  which  anythnig  is  made.  —  Proximate  cause. 
See  under  Proximate.  —  To  make  common  cause  with,  to 
join  with  in  purposes  and  aims.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Origin  ;  source  ;  mainspring ;  motive  ;  reason ; 
incitement ;  inducement ;  purpose  ;  object ;  suit ;  action. 

Cause,  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Caused  (kazd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  V.  Causing.]  [F.  causer,  fr.  caused  fr.  L.  causa. 
See  Cause,  n.,  and  cf.  Accuse.]  To  effect  as  an  agent ; 
to  produce ;  to  be  the  occasion  of ;  to  bring  about ;  to 
.bring  into  existence  ;  to  make  ;  —  usually  followed  by  an 
infinitive,  sometimes  by  thai  with  a  finite  verb. 

I  will  cause  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days.     Gen.  vii.  4. 
Cause  that  it  be  read  also  in  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans. 

Col.  iv.  16. 
Syn.  —  To  create ;  produce  ;  beget ;  effect ;  occasion  ; 
originate ;  induce  ;  brmg  about. 

Cause,  V.  i.    To  assign  or  show  cause  ;  to  give  a  rea- 
son; to  make  excuse.     [Ofts.]  Spenser. 
Cause,  conj.    Abbreviation  of  Because.      S.  Jonson. 
Cause'ful  (kaz'ful),  a.     Having  a  cause.     \_Obs.] 
Causeless,  a.     i.  Self-originating ;  uncreated. 
2.  Without  just  or  sufficient  reason  ;  gi'oundless. 

My  fears  are  causeless  and  ungrounded.       Denham. 
Causeless-ly,  adv.    Without  cause  or  reason. 
Causeless-ness,  «.    The  state  of  being  causeless. 
Caus'er  (ka'zer),  n.     One  who  or  that  which  causes. 
II  Cau'seuse'  (ko'zez'),  n.     [F.,  fr.  causer  to  talk.] 
A  kind  of  sofa  for  two  persons  ;  a  tgte-a-tgte. 
Cause'way  (kaz'wS), )  n.    [OE.  eaud,  cauchie,  OF. 
Cau'sey  (ka'zy),  )      cauchie,  F.  chaussee,   from 

LL.  (via)  calciata,  fr.  calciare  to  make  a  road,  either 
fr.  L.  calx  lime,  hence,  to  pave  with  limestone  (cf.  E. 
chalk),  or  from  L.  ealceus  shoe,  from  calx  heel,  hence,  to 
shoe,  pave,  or  wear  by  treading.]  A  way  or  road  raised 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground,  serving  as  a  dry 
passage  over  wet  or  marshy  ground. 

But  that  broad  causeway  will  direct  your  way.    Dryden. 
The  other  wav  Satan  went  down 
The  causey  to  Hell-gate.  Milton. 

Cause'wayed  (-wad),  1  a.  Having  a  raised  way  (cause- 

Cau'seyed  (ka'zld),  J  way  or  causey) ;  paved. 
IScot.]  Sir  W.  Scott.     C.  Bronte. 

Cau-sid'l-cal  (ka-zTdT-kal),  a.  [L.  causidicalis  ;  causa 
a  cause  in  law  -f-  dicere  to  say.]  Pertaining  to  an  advo- 
cate, or  to  the  maintenance  and  defense  of  suits. 

Caus'son  (kas'sSn),  n.     {Man.)  See  Cavesson. 

Caus'tic  (kas'tik),     )  a.  [L.  caustieus,  Gr.  (cauori/cos, 

Caus'tic-al  (-ti-kol),  )  fr.  KaUiv  to  burn.  Cf.  Calm, 
Ikk.]  1.  Capable  of  destroying  the  texture  of  anything 
or  eating  away  its  substance  by  chemical  action ;  burn- 
ing ;  corrosive ;  searing. 

2.  Severe ;  satirical ;  sharp ;  as,  a  caustic  remark. 

Caufltic  curve  ( Optics),  a  curve  to  which  the  rays  of  light, 
reflected  or  refracted  by  another  curve,  are  tangents, 
the  reflecting  or  refracting  curve  and  the  luminous  point 
being  in  one  plane.  —  Caustic  lime.  See  under  Lime.  — 
Caustic  potash.  Caustic  soda  (CAon.),  the  solid  hydroxides 
potash,  KOH,  and  soda,  NaOH,  or  solutions  of  the  same. 
—  Caustic  silver,  nitrate  of  silver  ;  lunar  caustic.  —Caustic 
surface  (Optics),  a  surface  to  which  rays  reflected  or  re- 
fracted by  another  surface  are  tangents.  Caustic  curves 
and  surfaces  are  called  caiacaustic  when  formed  by  re- 
flection, and  diacaustic  when  formed  by  refraction. 
Syn.  — Stinging;  cutting;  pungent;  searching. 

Caus'tic,  n.  [L.  causticum  (sc.  medicamentmn).  See 
Caustic,  a.]  1.  Any  substance  or  means  which,  applied 
to  animal  or  other  organic  tissue,  buras,  corrodes,  or 
destroys  it  by  chemical  action ;  an  escharotic. 

2.  {Optics)  A  caustic  curve  or  caustic  surface. 

Caus'tic-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  caustic  manner. 

Caus-tic'i-ty  (kas-ttsT-ty),  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
caustic ;  corrosiveness ;  as,  the  causticity  of  potash. 

2.  Severity  of  language  ;  sarcasm ;  as,  the  causticity 
of  a  reply  or  remark. 

Caus'tlc-ness  (kas'tik-ngs),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
caustic ;  causticity. 


Cau'tel  (ka'tSl),  n.  [F.  cautele,  L.  cautela,  fr.  cave^e 
to  be  on  one's  guard,  to  take  care.]  1.  Caution ;  pru- 
dence ;  wariness.     lObs.]  Fulke. 

2.  Craft ;  deceit ;  falseness.     [OJ.s.]  Shak. 

Cau'te-lous  (ka'te-ltis),  a.  [F.  cauteleux,  LL.  caute- 
losus.  See  Cadtel.]  1.  Cautious ;  prudent ;  wary. 
lObs.J    "  Cautelous,  though  young."  Drayton. 

2.  Crafty;  deceitful;  fsilse.     [06^.]  Shak. 

— Cau'te-lous-ly,  adv.  —  Cau'te-lous-ness,  n.    {Obs.] 

Cau'ter  (ka'ter),  n.  [F.  caulere,  L.  cauterium,  fr. 
Gr.  KavTqpiOv  a  branding  iron,  fr.  Kaieif  to  burn.  Cf. 
Caustic,  Cautery.]  A  hot  iron  for  searing  or  cauteri- 
ziiig.  Minsheu. 

Cau'ter-ant  (-ont),  n.     A  cauterizing  substance. 

Cau'ter-lsm  (ka'ter-Tz'm),  n.  The  use  or  application 
of  f.  caustic  ;  cautery.  Ferrand. 

Cau'ter-1-za'tion  (-I-za'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cauterisa- 
tion.] {Med.)  The  act  of  searing  some  morbid  part  by 
the  application  of  a  cautery  or  caustic ;  also,  the  effect  of 
such  application. 

Cau'ter-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cauterized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Cauterizing.]  [L.  cauterizare, 
Gr.  Kaunjpiafeii',  fr.  (cavnjpioi'  a  branding  iron  :  cf.  F. 
cauteriser.  See  Cauter.]  1.  To  burn  or  sear  with  a 
cautery  or  caustic.  Dunglison. 

2.  To  sear,  as  the  conscience.  Jer.  Taylor, 

Cau'ter-y  (ka'ter-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Cauteries  (  Tz).  [L. 
cauterium,  Gr.  Kaunipioi'.  See  Cauter.]  1.  {Med.)  A 
burning  or  searing,  as  of  morbid  flesh,  with  a  hot  iron, 
or  by  application  of  a  caustic  that  will  burn,  corrode,  or 
destroy  animal  tissue. 

2.  The  iron  or  other  agent  used  in  cauterizing. 

Actual  cautery,  a  substance  or  agent  (as  a  hot  iron) 
which  cauterizes  or  sears  by  actual  heat ;  or  the  burning 
so  effected. — Potential  cautery,  a  substance  which  cau- 
terizes by  chemical  action  ;  as,  lunar  caustic;  also,  the 
cauterizing  produced  by  such  substance. 

Cau'tion  (ka'shiin),  n.  [F.  caution  a  security,  L. 
cautio,  fr.  cavere  (for  scavere)  to  be  on  one's  guard,  to 
take  care,  (orig.)  to  be  on  the  watch,  see  ;  akin  to  E. 
shozv.]  1.  A  careful  attention  to  the  probable  effects  of 
an  act,  in  order  that  failure  or  harm  may  be  avoided  ; 
prudence  in  regiird  to  danger ;  provident  care ;  wariness. 

2.  Security ;  guaranty ;  bail.     [JJ.] 

The  Parliament  would  yet  give  his  majesty  sufficient  caution 
that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted.  Clarendon. 

3.  Precept  or  warning  against  evil  of  any  kind ;  exhor- 
tation to  wariness ;  advice ;  injunction. 

In  way  of  caution  I  must  tell  you.  Shak. 

Caution  money,  money  deposited  by  way  of  security  or 
guaranty,  as  by  a  student  at  an  English  university. 

Syn.  —  Care  ;  forethought ;  forecast ;  heed ;  prudence ; 
watclif ulness ;  vigilance ;  circumspection  ;  anxiety ;  prov- 
idence ;  counsel ;  advice ;  warning ;  admonition. 

Cau'tion,  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Cautioned  (-shvind) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Catttionino.]  To  give  notice  of  danger 
to ;  to  warn ;  to  exhort  [one]  to  take  heed. 

You  cautioned  me  against  their  charms.         Swift. 

Cau'tion-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.  1.  Conveying  a  caution,  or 
warning  to  avoid  danger ;  as,  cautionary  signals. 

2.  Given  as  a  pledge  or  as  security. 

He  hated  Barnevelt,  for  his  getting  the  cautionary  towns  out 
of  his  hands.  Bp.  Burnet. 

3.  Wary;  cautious.     [06^.]  Bacon. 
Cau'tion-er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who  cautions  or  advises. 
2.  {Scots  Law)  A  surety  or  sponsor. 
Cau'tion-ry  (-ry),  n.     {Scots  Law)  Suretyship. 
Cau'tious  (ka'shiis),  a.   [Cf .  L.  cautus,  fr.  cavere.  See 

Caution.]  Attentive  to  examine  probable  effects  and 
consequences  of  acts  with  a  view  to  avoid  danger  or  mis- 
fortune ;  prudent ;  circumspect ;  wary  ;  watchful ;  as,  a 
cautious  generaL 

Cautious  feeling  for  another's  pain.  Byron. 

Be  swift  to  hear,  but  cautious  of  your  tongue.     Watts. 

Syn.  —  Wary;  watchful;  vigilant;  prudent;  circum- 
spect; discreet;  heedful;  thoughtful;  scrupulous;  anx- 
ious ;  careful.  —  Cautious,  Wary,  Circumspect.  A  man 
is  cautious  who  realizes  the  constant  possibility  of  dan- 
ger ;  one  may  be  loary,  and  yet  bold  and  active ;  a  man 
who  is  circumspect  habitually  examines  things  on  every 
side  in  order  to  weigh  and  deliberate.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  cautious  at  all  times ;  to  be  wary  in  cases  of  extraordi- 
nary danger ;  to  be  circumspect  m  matters  of  peculiar 
delicacy  and  difficulty. 

Cau'tious-ly,  adv.    In  a  cautious  manner. 

Cau'tlous-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  cautious. 

Cav'al-cade'  (kSv'al-kad' ;  277),  n.  [F.  cavalcade,  fr. 
It.  cavalcata,  fr.  cavalcare  to  go  on  horseback,  fr.  LL. 
caballicare,  fr.  L.  caballus  an  inferior  horse,  Gr.  Ka/3<£AA7js. 
Cf.  Cavalier,  Cavalry.]  A  procession  of  persons  on 
horseback;  a  formal,  pompous  march  of  horsemen  by 
way  of  parade. 
He  brought  back  his  war-worn  cavalcade  to  the  city.    Prescott. 

Cav'a-le'ro,  Cav'a-lie'ro  (kav'a-ie'ro),  n.  [Sp.  ca- 
ballero.  See  Cavalier.]  A  cavalier;  a  gallant ;  a  liber- 
tine.    lObs.]  Shak. 

Cav'a-lier'  (kav'a-ler'),  n.  [F.  cavalier.  It.  cavaliere, 
LL.  caballarius,  fr.  L.  caballus.  See  Cavalcade,  and  cf. 
Chevalier,  Caballine.]  1.  A  military  man  serving  on 
horseback ;  a  knight. 

2.  A  gay,  sprightly,  military  man  ;  hence,  a  gallant. 

3.  One  of  the  court  party  in  the  time  of  King  Charles 
I.  as  contrasted  with  a  Roundhead  or  an  adherent  of  Par- 
liament. Clarendon. 

4.  {Fort.)  A  work  of  more  than  ordinary  height,  rising 
from  the  level  ground  of  a  bastion,  etc.,  and  overlooking 
surrounding  parts. 

Cav'a-lier',  «•    1.  Gay ;  easy ;  offhand ;  frank. 

The  plodding,  persevering,  scrupulous  accuracy  of  the  one, 
and  the  easy,  cavalier,  verbal  fluency  of  the  other,  form  a  com- 
plete contrast.  Hazlitt. 

2.  High-spirited.  [06s.]  "  The  people  are  naturally 
not  valiant,  and  not  much  cavalier."  Suckling. 


3    Supercilious ;  haughty  ;  disdainful ;  curt ;  brusque. 

4.  Of  or  relating  to  the  party  of  King  Charles  I.  "  An 
old  Cavalier  family."  Beaconsfield. 

Cav'a-ller'ish  (k5v'4-ler'Ish),  o.  Somewhat  like  a  cav- 
alier. 

Cav'a-lier'ism  (kav'a-lerlz'm),  n.  The  practice  or 
principles  of  cavaliers.  Sir  \V.  Scott. 

Cav'a-Uer'ly,  adv.  In  a  supercilious,  disdainful,  or 
haughty  manuer  ;  arrogantly.  Junius. 

Cav'a-Uer'ness,  n.    A  disdainful  manner. 

Ca-val'ly  (ka-vSllJ^),  n.  [Cf.  Pg.  cavalla  a  kind  of 
fish;  Sp.  caballa;  prob.  fr.  Pg.  cavallo  horse,  Sp.  ca- 
ballo.]  {Zool.)  A  carangoid  fish  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
(Caranx  hippos) :  —  called  also  horse  crevalle.  [See  H- 
lust.  under  Carangoid.] 

Cav'al-ry  (k5v'al-ry),  n.  [F.  cavalerie,  fr.  It.  caval- 
leria.  See  Cavalier,  and  cf.  Chivalry.]  {Mil.)  That 
part  of  a  military  force  which  serves  on  horseback. 

^W^  Heavy  cavalry  and  light  catmlry  are  so  disthi- 
guislied  by  the  character  of  their  armament,  and  by  the 
size  of  the  men  and  horses. 

Cav'al-ry-man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Cavalrymen  (-men). 
One  of  a  body  of  cavalry. 

II  Ca'va-ti'na  (kii'va-te'ni  or  kSv'A-),  n.  [It.]  (Mus.) 
Originally,  a  melody  of  simpler  form  than  the  aria ;  a 
song  without  a  second  part  and  a  da  capo ;  —  a  term 
now  variously  and  vaguely  used. 

Cave  (kav),  n.  [F.  cave,  L.  cavus  hollow,  whence 
cavea  cavity.  Cf.  Cage.]  1.  A  hollow  place  in  the 
earth,  either  natural  or  artificial ;  a  subterraneous  cavity ; 
a  cavern ;  a  den. 

2.  Any  hollow  place,  or  part ;  a  cavity.  [Ois.]  "The 
cave  of  the  ear."  Bacon. 

Cave  hear  (.ZooZ.),  a  very  large  fossil  bear  (Ursus  spe- 
lrru.9)  similar  to  the  grizzly  bear,  but  larger ;  common  in 
European  caves.  —  Cave  dweller,  a  savage  of  prehistoric 
times  whose  dwelling  place  was  a  cave.  Tylor.  —  Cave 
hyena  (Zool.),  a  fossil  hyena  found  abundantly  in  British 
caves,  now  usually  regarded  as  a  large  variety  of  the  liv- 
ing African  spotted  hyena.  —  Cave  lion  (Zoiil.),  a  fossil 
lion  found  in  the  caves  of  Europe,  believed  to  be  a  large 
variety  of  the  African  lion. —Bone  cave.   See  under  Bone. 

Cave,  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Caved  (kavd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Caving.]  [Cf.  F.  caver.  See  Cave,  k.]  To  make 
hollow ;  to  scoop  out.     [06s.] 

The  mouldred  earth  had  cav'd  the  banke.      Spenser. 

Cave,  V.  i.    1.  To  dwell  in  a  cave.     [06s.]  Shak. 

2.  [See  To  cave  in,  below.]  To  fall  in  or  down ;  as, 
the  sand  bank  caved.  Hence  {Slang),  to  retreat  from  a 
position ;  to  give  way  ;  to  yield  in  a  disputed  matter. 

To  cave  in.  [Flem.  inkalven.]  (a)  To  fall  in  and  leave 
a  hollow,  as  earth  on  the  side  of  a  well  or  pit.  (6)  To  sub- 
mit ;  to  yield.    [Slang]  U.  Kingsley. 

II  Ca've-at  (ka've-at),  n.  [L.  caveat  let  him  beware, 
pres.  subj.  of  cavere  to  be  on  one's  guard,  to  beware.] 

1.  {Law)  A  notice  given  by  an  interested  party  to 
some  officer  not  to  do  a  certain  act  until  the  party  is 
heard  in  opposition ;  as,  a  caveat  entered  in  a  probate 
court  to  stop  the  proving  of  a  wiU  or  the  taking  out  of 
letters  of  administration,  etc.  Bouvier, 

2.  {U.  S.  Patent  Laws)  A  description  of  some  inven- 
tion, designed  to  be  patented,  lodged  in  the  patent  office 
before  the  patent  right  is  applied  for,  and  operating  as  a 
bar  to  the  issue  of  letters  patent  to  any  other  person, 
respecting  the  same  invention. 

^W^  A  caveat  is  operative  for  one  year  only,  but  may 
be  renewed. 

3.  Intimation  of  caution  ;  warning ;  protest. 

We  think  it  right  to  enter  our  caveat  against  a  conclusion. 

Jeffrey. 

Caveat  emptor  [L.]  {Law),  let  the  purchaser  beware, 
i.  e.,  let  him  examine  the  article  he  is  buying,  and  act  on 
his  own  judgment. 

Ca've-a'ting  (-a'tTng),  re.  (Fencing)  Shifting  the  sword 
from  one  side  of  an  adversary's  sword  to  the  other. 

Ca've-a'tor  (-a'tor),  n.    One  who  enters  a  caveat. 

Cav'en-dish  (kav'Sn-dTsh),  n.  Leaf  tobacco  softened, 
sweetened,  and  pressed  into  plugs  or  cakes. 

Cut  cavendish,  the  plugs  cut  into  long  shreds  for  smok- 
ing. 

Cav'em  (kav'em),  n.  [L.  caverna,  fr.  cavus  hollow : 
cf .  F.  caveme.]  A  large,  deep,  hollow  place  in  the  earth ; 
a  large  cave. 

Cav'emed  (-emd),  a.    1.  Containing  caverns. 

The  wolves  yelled  on  the  cavemed  hill.         Byron. 

2.  Living  in  a  cavern.    "  Cavemed  hermit."       Pope. 

Cav'ern-OUS  (kav'em-iis),  a.  [L.  cavei-nosus:  cf.  F. 
caverneux.]  1.  Full  of  caverns ;  resembling  a  cavern  or 
large  cavity ;  hollow. 

2.  Filled  with  small  cavities  or  ceUg. 

3.  Having  a  sound  caused  by  a  cavity. 

Cavernous  hody,  a  body  of  erectile  tissue  with  lar^e  in- 
terspaces which  may  be  distended  with  blood,  as  m  the 
penis  or  clitoris.  —  Cavernous  respiration,  a  peculiar  re- 
spiratory sound  audible  on  auscultation,  when  the  bron- 
chial tubes  communicate  with  morbid  cavities  in  the  lungs. 

Ca-ver'nu-lous  (ka-ver'nii-lus),  a.  [L.  cuvermda, 
dim.  of  caverna  cavern.]  Full  of  little  cavities ;  as, 
cavemvlous  metal.  Black, 

Cav'es-son  (kav'5s-sun),  )  n.     [F.  cavegon,  augm.  fr. 

Cav'e-zon  (kSv'e-ziin),  )  LL.  capitium  a  head  cov- 
ering, hood,  fr.  L.  caput  head.  Cf.  Cabezon.]  (J/nre.) 
A  kind  of  noseband,  used  in  breaking  and  training 
horses.     [Written  also  caveson,  causson.]  White. 

II  Ca-vet'tO  (ka-vSt'to).  n.  [It.  cavetto,  fr.  cavo  hol- 
low, L.  cavtts.]  {Arch^  A  concave  molding; — used 
chiefly  in  classical  architecture.     See  Jllust.  of  Column. 

Ca-vlare'  (ka^ver'),  1  71.    [P.  caviar,  fr.  It.  caviale„ir. 

Cav'l-ar  (kav'i-iir),  f  Turk,  hnviar.]  The  roes  of 
the  sturgeon,  prepared  and  salted ;  —  used  as  a  relish, 
esp.  in  Russia. 

m^"  Caviare  was  considered  a  delicacy,  by  some,  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  but  was  not  relished  by  most.  Hence 
Hamlet  says  of  a  certain  play,  "  'T  w.is  caviare  to  tho 
general,"  z.  e.,  above  the  t.iste  of  the  common  people. 
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OaV'1-COrn  (kSv'i-kSrn),  a.  [L.  cavus  hollow  +  cornu 
horn.]     (Zo'dl.)  Having  liollow  horns. 

llCaV'i-COr'ni-a  (kav'i-k6r'ul-a),  M. ^Z.  [NL.]  (Zool.) 
A  group  of  ruminants  whose  horns  are  hollow,  and 
planted  on  a  bony  process  of  the  front,  as  the  ox. 

Cav'il  (kav'il),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Caviled  or  Cav- 
illed (-Tld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Caviling  or  Cavilling.] 
[L.  cavillari  to  practice  jesting,  to  censure,  fr.  cavilla 
bantering  jests,  sophistry:  cf.  OF.  caviller.'}  To  raise 
captious  and  frivolous  objections ;  to  find  fault  without 
good  reason. 

You  do  not  well  in  obstinacy 

To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contract.  Sltak. 

Cav'il,  V.  i.    To  cavil  at.     [06j>.]  Hilton. 

Cav'il,  n.    A  captious  or  frivolous  objection. 

All  the  cavilt  of  prejudice  and  unbelief.         South. 
Cav'il-er  or  Cav'il-ler  (-er),  n.    One  who  cavils. 

Cavilers  at  the  style  of  the  Scriptures.  Boyle. 

Cav'il-ing,  a.  Disposed  to  cavU ;  finding  fault  with- 
out good  reason.     See  Captious. 

His  depreciatory  and  caviling  criticism.  Lewis. 

Cav'il-ing-ly,  adv.     in  a  caviling  manner. 
Cav'il-la'tion  (-la'slmn),  ?i.     [P.  cavillation,  L.  cavil- 
laiio.]  Frivolous  or  sophistical  objection.  lObs.J -Hooker, 
Cav'il-ous  or  Cav'il-Ious  (-iis),  a.      [L.  caoillosus.J 
Characterized   by  caviling,  or   disposed  to  cavil ;  quib- 
bling.   [iJ.]— Cav'il-ous-ly,  adv.    [iJ.]— Cav'il-ous- 

I16SS  ^-  r^-"i 

Cav'in  (kSv'In),  n.  [F.  See  Cave.]  (Mil.)  A  hol- 
low way,  adapted  to  cover  troops,  and  facilitate  their 
approach  to  a  place.  Farrow. 

Cav'i-ta-ry  (kSv'i-tS-ry),  a.  (Zool.)  Containing  a 
body  cavity  ;  as,  the  cavitary  or  nematoid  worms. 

Cav'i-ty  (kSv'I-ty),  re.;^i.  Cavities  (-tiz).  [L.  ca- 
vus  hollow  :  cf.  F.  cavite.^     1.  Hollowness.     \_Obs.'\ 

The  cavity  or  hollowness  of  the  place.      Goodwin. 
2.  A  hollow  place  ;  a  hollow ;  as,  the  abdominal  cavity. 
An  instrument  with  a  small  cavity,  like  a  small  spoon. 

Arbathnot. 

Abnormal  spaces  or  excavations  are  frequently  formed   in 

the  lungs,  which  are  designated  cavities  or  vomicie.  Quain. 

Body  cavity,  the  coelum.    See  under  Body. 

Ca'VO— re-lie'VO  (ka'vo-re-le'vo),  n.     Cavo-rilievo. 

II  Ca'VO-ri-lie'VO  (kii'vo-re-lya'v6),  n.  [It.]  (Sculp.) 
Hollow  relief ;  sculpture  in  relief  within  a  sinking  made 
for  the  purpose,  so  that  no  part  of  it  projects  beyond  the 
plain  surface  around. 

Oa-vort'  (ka-vSrf),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Cavorted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cavorting.]  To  prance  ostentatiously ;  — 
said  of  a  horse  or  his  rider.     ILocal  slang,  U.  5.] 

Ca'vy  (kii'vy),  n.  /  pi.  Cavies  (-viz).  [NL.  cavia,  fr. 
Brazilian  cabiai:  cf.  F.  cabini.']  (Zoiil.)  A  rodent  of  the 
genera  Cavia  and  Dolichotis.  as  the  guinea  pig  {Cavia 
cobaya).     Cavies  are  natives  of  South  America. 

Water  cavy  (Zo'dl.),  the  capybara. 

Caw  (ka).  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cawed  (kad) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Cawing.]  [Imitative.  V22.  Cf.  Chough.]  To 
cry  like  a  crow,  rook,  or  raven. 

Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report.  Shak. 

Caw,  re.     The  cry  made  by  the  crow,  rook,  or  raven. 

Cawk  (kak),  re.  [Prov.  E.  cauk  limestone.  A  dou- 
blet of  chulk.'}  {Min.)  An  opaque,  compact  variety  of 
barite,  or  heavy  spar.     [Also  written  cauk."] 

Cawk'er  (kak'er),  re.     See  Calkeb. 

Cawk'y,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  cawk;  like  cawk. 

Cax'on  (kaks''n),  re.     A  kind  of  wig.     [06«.]     Lamb. 

Cax'ton  (kaks'tiin),  n.  (Bibliog.)  Any  book  printed 
by  William  Caxlon,  the  first  English  printer.     Hansard. 

Cay  (ka),  re.     See  Key,  a  ledge. 

Cay-enne'  (kS-en'  or  kt-en'),  re.  [From  Cayenne,  a 
town  and  island  in  French  Guiana,  South  America.] 
Cayenne  pepper. 

Cayenne  pepper,  (a)  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Capsicum  (C. 
frutescens),  with  small  and  intensely  pungent  fruit.  (6) 
A  very  pungent  spice  made  by  drying  and  grinding  the 
fruits  or  seeds  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Cajjsicum, 
esp.  C  annuum  and  C  /rutecens,-  — called  also  red  pep- 
per.   It  is  used  chiefly  as  a  condiment. 

Cay'man  (ka'man),  re.  [From  the  language  of  Gui- 
ana: cf.  Sp.  caiman.']  {Zo'dl.)  The  South  American  alli- 
gator.    See  Alligator.     [Sometimes  written  caiman.'] 

Ca-yu'gas  (kS-yu'gaz),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Cayuga.  {Eth- 
nol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  inhabiting  western  New 
York,  forming  part  of  the  confederacy  called  the  Five 
Nations. 

Cay-use' (ki-us'),  re.  An  Indian  pony.  INorthw.  U.  S.] 

Ca-Zlque'  1   (ka-zek'),   re.     [Sp.  cacique,  fr.  the  lan- 

Ca-Zic'  (  guage  of  Hayti.]  A  chief  or  petty  king 
among  some  tribes  of  Indians  in  America. 

Cease  (ses),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ceased  (sest) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ceasing.]  [OE.  cessen,  cesen,  F.  cesser, 
fr.  L.  cessare,  v.  intensive  fr.  cedere  to  withdraw.  See 
Cede,  and  cf.  Cessation.]  1.  To  come  to  an  end ;  to 
stop  ;  to  leave  off  or  give  over ;  to  desist ;  as,  the  noise 
ceased.    "To  cease  from  strife."  Prov.  xx.  3. 

2.  To  be  wanting  ;  to  fail ;  to  pass  away. 

The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land.    Deut.  xv.  11. 

Syn.  —  To  intermit ;  desist ;  stop  ;  abstain ;  quit ;  dis- 
continue ;  refram ;  leave  oif ;  pause ;  end. 

Cease,  v.  t.    To  put  a  sjep  to  ;  to  bring  to  an  end. 
But  he,  her  fears  to  cease. 

Sent  down  the  meek-eyed  peace.  3filton. 

Cease,  then,  this  impious  rage.  Milton. 

Cease,  n.     Extinction.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Cease'less,  a.     Without  pause  or  end ;  incessant. 

Cease'Iess-ly,  adv.     Without  intermission  or  end. 

II  Cec'l-dO-my'i-a  (ses'i-do-mi't-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KT)Ki5,  KijKiSos,  a  gall  nut  -)-  ixvla.  a  fly.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  genus 
of  small  dipterous  flies,  including  several  very  injurious 
species,  as  the  Hessian  fly.     See  Hessian  fly. 

Ce'ci-ty  (se'si-ty),  re.  [L.  caecitas,  fr.  caecus  blind :  cf. 
F.  cecite.]    Blindness.     [.R.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 


Ce-CU'tien-Cy  (se-ku'sh«n-sy),  re.  [L.  caecutire  to  be 
blind,  fr.  caecus  blind.]  Partial  blindness,  or  a  tendency 
to  blindness.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ce'dar  (se'der),  re.  [AS.  ceder,  fr.  L.  cedrus,  Gr.  kc- 
Spos-]  (Bot.)  The  name  of  several  evergreen  trees.  The 
wood  is  remarkable  for  its  durability  and  fragrant  odor. 

(!^°"Tlie  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  tlie  Cedrus  Lihimi ;  the 
white  cedar  (Cupressus  Uujoides)  is  now  called  C/iiima- 
cyparis  splixroidea  ;  American  red  cedar  is  the  Janip- 
erus  Virginiaiia  ;  Spanish  cedar,  the  West  Indian  Cedrela 
odorata.  Many  otiier  trees  with  odoriferous  wood  are 
locally  called  cedar. 

Cedar  bird  (Zo'dl.),  a  species  of  chat- 
terer (Ainpelis  cedrorain),  so  named 
from  its  frequenting  cedar 
trees ;  —  called  also  cherry  bird, 
Canada  robin,  and  American 
waxwing. 

Ce'dar,  a.  Of 

or  pertaining  to 
cedar. 

Ce'dared 

(-derd),  a.  Cov- 
ered, or  fur- 
nished with,  ce- 
dars. 

Ce'darn  (se'- 

dern),  a.     Of  or  cedar  Bhd.    (V) 

pertaining       to 

the  cedar  or  its  wood.     [72.]  Milton. 

Cede  (sed),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Ceded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Ceding.]  [L.  cedere  to  withdraw,  yield  ;  akin  to  ca- 
dere  to  fall,  and  to  E.  chance:  cf.  F.  ceder.]  To  yield  or 
surrender ;  to  give  up  ;  to  resign  ;  as,  to  cede  a  fortress, 
a  province,  or  country,  to  another  nation,  by  treaty. 

The  people  must  cede  to  the  goverument  some  of  their  natu- 
ral rights.  Jay. 

Ce-dI11a  (se-dT11a),  re.  [Sp.  cedilla,  cf.  F.  cedille ; 
dim.  of  seta,  the  Gr.  name  of  the  letter  z,  because  this 
letter  was  formerly  written  after  the  c,  to  give  it  the 
sound  of  s.]  A  mark  placed  under  the  letter  c  [thus,  f], 
to  show  that  it  is  to  be  sounded  like  s,  as  in  facade. 

Ce'drat  (se'drSt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cedrat.  See  Cedar.] 
(Bot.)  Properly  the  citron,  a  variety  of  Citrus  medica 
with  large  fruits,  not  acid,  and  having  a  high  perfume. 

Ce'drene  (se'dren),  «.  (Chem.)  A  rich  aromatic  oil, 
C15H24,  extracted  from  oil  of  red  cedar,  and  regarded  as 
a  polymeric  terpene ;  also  any  one  of  a  class  of  similar 
substances,  as  the  essential  oils  of  cloves,  cubebs,  juni- 
per, etc.,  of  which  cedrene  proper  is  the  type.  [Written 
also  cedren."] 

Ce'drine  (se'drTn  ;  277),  a.  [L.  cedrinus,  Gr.  KiSpivo^. 
See  Cedar.]   Of  or  pertaining  to  cedar  or  the  cedar  tree. 

Ce'drl-ret  (se'drT-ret),  re.     Same  as  Ccerulignone. 

Ce'dry  (se'dry),  a.     Of  the  nature  of  cedar,     [i?.] 

Ced'ule  (sed'ill),  re.  [F.  cedule,  fr.  L.  schedvUi.  See 
Schedule.]    A  scroll ;  a  writing  ;  a  schedule.     lObs.] 

Ced'U-OUS  (sed'ii-us),  a.  [L.  caeduus,  fr.  caedere  to 
cut  down.]     Fit  to  be  felled.     lObs.]  Evelyn. 

Ceil  (sel),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ceiled  (seld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Ceiling.]  [From  an  older  noun,  fr.  F.  del  heaven, 
canopy,  fr.  L.  caelum  heaven,  vault,  arch,  covering  ;  cf . 
Gr.  KoiAos  hollow.]  1.  To  overlay  or  cover  the  inner  side 
of  the  roof  of ;  to  furnish  with  a  ceiling ;  as,  to  ceil  a 
room. 

The  greater  house  he  ceiled  with  fir  tree.   2  Cliron.  iii.  5. 

2.  To  line  or  finish  a  surface,  as  of  a  wall,  with  plas- 
ter, stucco,  thin  boards,  or  the  like. 

Ceil'tng,  re.  [See  Ceil,  v.  t.]  1.  (Arch.)  (a)  The 
inside  lining  of  a  room  overhead ;  the  under  side  of  the 
floor  above  ;  the  upper  surface  opposite  to  the  floor.  (6) 
The  lining  or  finishing  pf  any  wall  or  other  surface,  with 
plaster,  thin  boards,  etc.  ;  also,  the  work  when  done. 

2.  (Naut. )  The  inner  planking  of  a  vessel. 

Camp  celling.  See  under  Camp.  —  Ceiling  boards,  thin, 
narrow  boards  usedto  ceil  with. 

Ceint  (sant),  n.     [See  Cinctuee.]    A  girdle.     lObs.] 

Cel'a-don  (sSl'a-dSn),  re.  [F.]  A  pale  sea-green  color  ; 
also,  porcelain  or  fine  pottery  of  this  tint. 

Cel'an-dine  (sel'5n-din),  n.  [OE.  celidoine,  OF.  celi- 
doine,  F.  chelidoine,  fr.  L.  chelidonia  (sc.  herba),  fr. 
chelidonius  pertaining  to  the  swallow,  Gr.  x^^'^oi'ios,  fr. 
XeA.iSwi'  the  swallow,  akin  to  L.  hirundo  a  swallow.] 
(Bot. )  A  perennial  herbaceous  plant  ( Chelidonium  majus) 
of  the  poppy  family,  with  yellow  flowers.  It  is  used  as 
a  medicine  in  jaundice,  etc.,  and  its  acrid  saSron-colored 
juice  is  used  to  cure  warts  and  the  itch  ;  —  called  also 
greater  celandine  and  swallowwort. 

Lesser  celandine,  the  pilewort  (Ranunculus  Ficaria). 

Cel'a-ture  (sgl'a-tiSr ;  135),  n.  [L.  caelatura,  fr.  cae- 
lare  to  engrave  in  relief.]  1.  The  act  or  art  of  engrav- 
ing or  embossing. 

2.  That  which  is  engraved.     lObs.]  Hakewill. 

Cel'e-brant  (sel'e-brant),  re.  [L.  celebrans,  p.  pr.  of 
celebrare.  See  Celebrate.]  One  who  performs  a  pub- 
lic religious  rite  ;  —  applied  particularly  to  an  ofiiciating 
priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  distinguished 
from  his  assistants. 

Cel'e-brate  (sel'e-brat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cele- 
brated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Celebrating.]  [L.  celebratus, 
p.  p.  of  celebrare  to  frequent,  to  celebrate,  fr.  celeber 
famous.]  1.  To  extol  or  honor  in  a  solemn  manner  ;  as, 
to  celebrate  the  name  of  the  Most  High. 

2.  To  honor  by  solemn  rites,  by  ceremonies  of  joy  and 
respect,  or  by  refraining  from  ordinary  business  ;  to  ob- 
serve duly  ;  to  keep ;  as,  to  celebrate  a  birthday. 

From  even  unto  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  Sabbath. 

Lev.  xxiii.  32. 

3.  To  perform  or  participate  in,  as  a  sacrament  or  sol- 
emn rite ;  to  solemnize  ;  to  perform  with  appropriate 
rites ;  as,  to  celebrate  a  marriage. 

Syn.  —  To  commemorate ;  distinguish ;  honor.  —  To 
Celebrate,  Commemorate.      We  commemorate  events 


which  we  desire  to  keep  in  remembrance,  when  we  recall 
them  by  some  special  observance;  as,  to  cotmaemorate 
the  death  of  our  Savior.  We  celebrale  by  demonstrations 
of  joy  or  solemnity  or  by  appropriate  ceremonies ;  as,  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  our  Independence. 

We  are  called  upon  to  commemorate  a  revolution  as  surpris- 
ing in  its  manner  as  happy  in  its  consequences.  Atterbury, 
Earth,  water,  air,  and  fire,  with  feeling  glee. 
Exult  to  celebrate  thy  festival.  Thomson. 

Cel'e-bra'ted  (sSl'e-bra'ted),  a.  Having  celebrity  ; 
distinguished ;  renowned. 

Celebrated  for  the  politeness  of  his  manners.    Macaulay. 
Syn.  — Distinguished ;   famous;   noted;   famed;  re- 
nowned; illustrious.    See  Distinguished. 

Cel'e-bra'tion  (sel'e-bra'shun),  re.  [L.  celebratio.] 
The  act,  process,  or  time  of  celebrating. 

His  memory  deserving  a  particular  celebration.   Clarendon. 
Celebration  of  Mass  is  equivalent  to  offering  jMass.  Catk.  Diet. 
To  hasten  the  celebration  of  their  marriage.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Cel'e-bra'tor  (sSl'e-bra'ter),  n.    [L.]    One  who  cele- 
brates ;  a  praiser.  Boyle. 
Ce-lCbrl-OUS  (se-le'hrT-iis),  a.  Famous.  [OJ.5.]  Speed. 
Ce-leb'ri-ty  (se-leb'rT-ty),  re.  ,•  p^  Celebrities  (^tiz). 
[L.  celebritas:    cf.   F.  celebrite.]     1.    Celebration;   sol- 
emnization.    lObs.] 

The  celebrity  of  the  marriage.  Bacon, 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  celebrated ;  fame ; 
renown  ;  as,  the  celebrity  of  Washington. 

An  event  of  great  celebrity  in  the  history  of  astronomy. 

rVhewell. 

3.  A  person  of  distinction  or  renown ;  —  usually  in  the 
plural ;  as,  he  is  one  of  the  celebrities  of  the  place. 

Ce-le'ri-ac  (se-le'rT-5k),  n.  (Bot.)  Turnip-rooted  cel- 
ery, a  form  of  celery  with  a  large  globular  root,  which  is 
used  for  food. 

Ce-ler'1-ty  (se-lSr't-ty),  n.  [L.  celeritas,  from  celer 
swift,  speedy :  cf.  F.  celerite.]  Rapidity  of  motion ; 
quickness;  swiftness. 

Time,  with  all  its  celerity,  moves  slowly  to  him  whose  whole 
employment  is  to  watch  its  flight.  Johnson. 

Cel'er-y  (sel'er-y),  re.  [F.  celeri,  cf.  Prov.  It.  seleno, 
seler;  fr.  Gr.  aiXivov  parsley,  in  LGr.  &  NGr.  celery. 
Cf.  Parsley.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  Parsley  family 
(Apium  graveolens),  of  which  the  blanched  leafstalks  are 
used  as  a  salad. 

Ce-les'tial  (se-lSs'chal ;  106),  a.  [OF.  celestial,  celeS' 
iiel,  fr.  L.  caelestis,  fr.  caelum  heaven.  See  Ceil.]  1.  Be- 
longing to  the  aerial  regions,  or  visible  heavens.  "  The 
twelve  celestial  signs."  Shak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spiritual  heaven ;  heavenly ; 
divine.     "  Celestial  spirits."    "  Celestial  light."   Milton. 

Celestial  city,  heaven ;  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Bvn- 
yan.  —  Celestial  empire,  China ;  —  so  called  from  the  Chi- 
nese words,  lien  cluin.  Heavenly  Dynasty,  as  being  the 
kingdom  ruled  over  by  the  dynasty  appointed  by  heaven. 

.S.  W.  Williams. 

Ce-les'tial,  n.     1.  An  inhabitant  of  heaven.        Pope. 

2.  A  native  of  China. 

Ce-les'tial-ize  (-iz),  ".  t.     To  make  celestial.     [JS.] 

Ce-les'tial-ly,  adv.     In  a  celestial  manner. 

Ce-les'ti-fy  (se-les'ti-S),  v.  t.  [L.  caelestis  heavenly 
+  -fy.]     To  make  like  heaven.     lObs.]    Sir  T.  Bro^vne. 

Cel'es-tine  (sel'Ss-tin ;  277),  1   n.       [LL.     caeleslinus 

Cel'es-tite  (sel'es-tit),  (      blue.]    (Min.)  Native 

strontium  sulphate,  a  mineral  so  named  from  its  occa- 
sional delicate  blue  color.  It  occurs  crystallized,  also  in 
compact  massive  and  flbrous  forms. 

Cel'es-tine  (sel'es-tin),  \  re.     (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 

Cel'es-tin'i-an  (sel'es-ttn'i-an),  I  monk  of  the  aus- 
tere branch  of  the  Franciscan  Order  founded  by  Celes- 
tine  V.  in  the  13th  century. 

Ce1i-ac  (se'lI-Sk),  a.    (Anat.)  See  Cceliac. 

Ce-lib'a-cy  (se-llb'a-sy  or  sSl'i-ba^sy  ;  277),  re.  [See 
Celibate,  re.]  The  state  of  being  unmarried ;  single  life, 
esp.  that  of  a  bachelor,  or  of  one  bound  by  vows  not  to 
marry.     "The  ce/iSoc;/ of  the  clergy."  Hallam. 

Cel'i-bate  (sel'I-bSt),  n.  [L.  caelibatus,  fr.  caelebs 
unmarried,  single.]    1.  Celibate  state  ;  celibacy.    [06s.] 

He  .  .  .  preferreth  holy  celibate  before  the  estate  of  mar- 
riage. Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  One  who  is  unmarried,  esp.  a  bachelor,  or  one  bound 
by  vows  not  to  marry. 

Cel'i-bate,  a.    Unmarried ;  single ;  as,  a  celibate  state. 

Ce-lib'a-tist  (se-lliya-tist),  n.  One  who  lives  unmar- 
ried.    [iJ.] 

Cel'i-dOg'ra-phy  (sgl'i-d8g'ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  icrjAiV, 
KTj^rSos,  stain,  spot  -|-  -graphy :  cf.  F.  celidographie.]  A 
description  of  apparent  epots  on  the  disk  of  the  sun,  or 
on  planets. 

Cell  (s51),  re.  [OF.  celle,  fr.  L.  cella  ;  akin  to  celare  to 
hide,  and  E.  hell,  helm,  conceal.  Cf.  Hall.]  1.  A  very 
small  and  close  apartment,  as  in  a  prison  or  in  a  monas- 
tery or  convent ;  the  hut  of  a  hermit. 

The  heroic  confessor  in  his  cell.         Macaulay. 

2.  A  small  religious  house  attached  to  a  monastery  or 
convent.     "  Cells  or  dependent  priories."  Milman. 

3.  Any  small  cavity,  or  hollow  place. 

4.  (Arch.)  (a)  The  space  between  the  ribs  of  a  vaulted 
roof,     (b)  Same  as  Cella. 

5.  (Elec. )  A  jar  or  vessel,  or  a  division  of  a  compound 
vessel,  for  holding  the  exciting  fluid  of  a  battery. 

6.  (Biol.)  One  of  the  minute  elementary  structures, 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  various  tissues  and 
organs  of  animals  and  plants  are  composed. 

U^^  All  cells  have  their  origin  in  the  primary  cell  from 
which  the  organism  was  developed.  In  the  lowest  animal 
and  vegetable  forms,  one  single  cell  constitutes  the  com- 
plete individual,  such  species  being  called  unicellular 
organisms.  A  typical  cell  is  composed  of  a  semifluid 
mass  of  protoplasm,  more  or  less  gr.anular,  generally  con- 
taining in  its  center  a  nucleus  which  in  turn  frequently 
contains  one  or  more  nucleoli,  the  whole  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  thin  membrane,  the  cell  wall.  In  some 
cells,  as  in  those  of  blood,  in  the  .imoeba,  and  in  embryonic 
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cells  (both  vegetable  and  animal),  there  is  no  restricting 
cell  wall,  while  in  some  of  tlie  unicellular  organisms  the 
nucleus  is  wliolly  wanting.    See  Illiist.  ol  Bipolar. 

Air  cell.  See  AiK  cell.  —  Cell  development  (called  also 
eell  genesis,  cellformuiion,  and  ciilviicm'sis),  the  multipli- 
cation of  cells  by  a  process  of  reproduction  under  tlie 
following  common  forms  :  seumenl<ttion  or  jission,  cieiii' 
iiKition  or  biiiltiing,  hiryokUiesis,  and  eiitlogenous  nuilti- 
plication.  See  Segmentation,  Gemmation,  etc.  —  Cell 
theory.    (Bioi.)  See  Cellular  llieory,  under  Cellular. 

Cell  (s51),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Celled  (sSId).]  To  place 
•or  inclose  in  a  cell.  "  C'eHerf  under  ground. "  [.R.]  Warner. 

llCella  (sSl'la),  n.  [L.]  (4rcA.)  The  part  inclosed 
witliin  the  walls  of  an  ancient  temple,  as  distinguished 
from  the  open  porticoes. 

Cellar'fsel'ler),  n..  [OE.  cder,  OF.  celier,  F.  eellier, 
fr.  L.  cellnrium  a  receptacle  for  food,  pantry,  fr.  cella 
storeroom.  See  Cell.]  A  room  or  rooms  under  a  build- 
ing, and  usually  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where 
provisions  and  otlier  stores  are  kept. 

Cellar-age  (-Sj),  n.     1.  The  space  or  storerooms  of  a 

cellar ;  a  cellar.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

You  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage.  Shak. 

2.  Charge  for  storage  in  a  cellar. 

Cel'lar-er  (-er),  n.  [LL.  cellerarius,  equiv.  to  L.  cel- 
larius  steward:  cf.F.  cellerier.  See  Cellar.]  {Eccl.)  A 
steward  or  butler  of  a  monastery  or  chapter ;  one  who 
has  charge  of  procuring  and  keeping  tlie  provisions. 

Cel'lar-et'  (-Sf),  n.  [Dim  of  cellar.^  A  receptacle,  as 
in  a  dining  room,  for  a  few  bottles  of  wine  or  liquor, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  chest  or  coffer,  or  of  a  deep 
drawer  in  a  sideboard,  and  usually  lined  with  metal. 

Cellar-lst  (sSl'ler-Tst),  «.     Same  as  Cellarer. 

Celled  (sSld),  a.     Containing  a  cell  or  cells. 

Celle-pore  (sSl'le-por),  ?».  [L.  cella  cell  -|-  porus, 
Gr.  TTopo!,  passage.]  (Zoijl.)  A  genus  ol  delicate  branch- 
ing corals,  made  up  of  minute  cells,  belonging  to  the 
Bryozoa. 

Cel-lil'er-ous  (sgl-lTfer-Qs),  a.  [Cell  +  -ferous.'] 
Bearing  or  producing  cells. 

II  Cello  (chel'lo),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Cellos  (-loz).  It.  Celli 
(chSl'le).     A  contraction  for  Violoncello. 

Cel'la-lar  (sSl'iS-ler  ;  135),  a.  [L.  cellula  a  little  cell : 
cf.  F.  celltilaire.  See  Cellule.]  Consisting  of  cells  ; 
containing  cells  ;  resembling  cells. 

Cellular  plants,  Cellular  cryptogams  (Bot.),  those  flower- 
iess  plants  which  have  no  ducts  or  fiber  in  their  tissue, 
as  mosses,  fungi,  lichens,  and  algfe.  —  Cellular  theory,  or 
Cell  theory  ( Biol. ),  a  theory,  according  to  which  the  es- 
sential element  of  every  tissue,  either  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal, is  a  cell ;  the  whole  series  of  cells  having  been  formed 
from  the  development  of  the  germ  cell  and  by  differen- 
tiation converted  into  tissues  and  organs  which,  both  in 
plants  and  animals,  are  to  be  considered  as  a  mass  of 
minute  cells  communicating  with  each  other.  —  Cellular 
tissue,  (a)  (Anal.)  See  Conjunctive  tissue,  under  Conjunc- 
tive. (6)  (Bot.)  Tissue  composed  entirely  of  parenchyma, 
and  having  no  woody  fiber  or  ducts. 

Cel'lu-la'tea  (-la'tgd),  a.     Cellular.  Caldwell. 

Cel'lule  (sel'iil),  n.  [L.  cellula  a  small  apartment, 
dim.  of  cella  :  cf.  F.  cellule.     See  Cell.]    A  small  cell. 

Cel'lu-lif'er-OUS  (sel'ii-lif'er-us),  a.  [L.  cellula  + 
-ferous.~\     Bearing  or  producing  little  cells. 

II  Cel'lU-li'tis  (sel'ij-li'tis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cellula  + 
-ttis."]  An  inflammation  of  the  cellular  or  areolar  tissue, 
esp.  of  that  lying  immediately  beneath  the  skin. 

Cel'lu-loid  (sel'ij-loid),  n.  [Cellulose  -f-  -oid.}  A 
substance  composed  essentially  of  gun  cotton  and  cam- 
phor, and  when  pure  resembling  ivory  in  texture  and 
color,  but  variously  colored  to  imitate  coral,  tortoise 
shell,  amber,  malachite,  etc.  It  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  jewelry  and  many  small  articles,  as  combs,  brush- 
es, collars,  and  cuffs  ;  —  originally  called  xylonite. 

Cel'lu-lose'  (sel'ii-los'),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  contain- 
ing, cells. 

Cel'lu-lose',  n.  (Chem.)  The  substance  vphich  con- 
stitutes the  essential  part  of  the  solid  framework  of 
plants,  of  ordinary  wood,  linen,  paper,  etc.  It  is  also 
found  to  a  slight  extent  in  certain  animals,  as  the  tuni- 
cates.  It  is  a  carbohydrate,  (C6H,oOj)n,  isomeric  with 
starch,  and  is  convertible  into  starches' and  sugars  by  the 
action  of  heat  and  acids.  When  pure,  it  is  a  white  amor- 
phous mass.    See  Starch,  Granulose,  Liqnin. 

Unsized,  well  bleached  linen  paper  is  nearly  pure  cellulose. 

Goodale. 

Starch  cellulose,  the  delicate  framework  which  remains 
•when  the  soluble  part  (granulose)  of  starch  is  removed 
by  saliva  or  pepsin.  Goodale. 

Ce-lot'0-my  (se-15t'o-my),  n.  [Gr.  /c7)\0T0/itia ;  KiJArj 
hernia  +  Teiiveiv  to  cut.]  (Med.)  The  act  or  operation 
of  cutting,  to  relieve  the  stricture  in  strangulated  her- 
nia.    [Frequently  written  kelotoviy.'] 

Cel'sl-tude  (sel'sT-tud),  n.  [L.  celsitudo,  from  celsus 
high:cf.  F.  ce?s«Hrfe.]     Height ;  altitude.     [Obs.'] 

Cel'sl-US  (sSl'sT-iis  or  -shT-us),  n.  The  Celsius  ther- 
mometer or  scale,  so  called  from  Anders  Celsius,  a  Swed- 
ish astronomer,  who  invented  it.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
centigrade  thermometer  or  scale. 

Celt  (sglt),  n.  [L.  Celtae,  Gr.  KeA.T0i,  Ke'Arai,  pi. :  cf. 
W.  Celtiad  one  that  dwells  in  a  covert,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  wood,  a  Celt,  fr.  celt  covert,  shelter,  celu  to  hide.] 
One  of  an  ancient  race  of  people,  who  formerly  inhab- 
ited a  great  part  of  Central  and  Western  Europe,  and 
whose  descendants  at  the  present  day  occupy  Ireland, 
Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  northern 
shores  of  France.  [Written  also  Kelt.  The  letter  C 
was  pronounced  hard  in  Celtic  languages.] 

Celt,  K.  [LL.  ce//M  a  chisel.]  (JrcAseo/.)  A  weapon 
or  implement  of  stone  or  metal,  found  in  the  tumuli,  or 
barrows,  of  the  early  Celtic  nations. 

Celt'1-be'ri-an  (s51'tT-be'rT-an),  a.  [L.  Celtiher,  CeU 
iibencus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Celtiberia  (a 
district  in  Spain  lying  between  the  Ebro  and  the  Tagus) 
or  its  inhabitants,  the  Celtiberi  (Celts  of  the  river  Ibe- 
lus).  —  n.     An  inhabitant  of  Celtiberia. 


Celt'lC  (sSl'tik),  a.  [L.  Celticus,  Gr.  KeArtKO!.  See 
Celt.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Celts  ;  as,  Celtic  people, 
tribes,  literature,  tongue.     [Written  also  Keltic.'} 

Celt'ic,  K.     Tlie  language  of  the  Celts. 

lE^r'The  remains  of  tlie  old  Celtic  language  are  found 
in  the  Gaelic,  tlie  Erse  or  Irisli,  the  Manx,  and  the  Welsh 
and  its  cognate  dialects,  Cornish  and  Bas  Breton. 

Celt'i-cism  (sSl'tT-sTz'm),  n.  A  custom  of  the  Celts, 
or  an  idiom  of  their  language.  Warton. 

Celt'i-Cize'  (sSI'tT-siz'),  ;'.  t.  To  render  Celtic  ;  to 
assimilate  to  the  Celts. 

II  Cem'ba-lO  (chSm'ba-lo),  n.  [It.  See  Cymbal.]  An 
old  name  for  the  harpsichord. 

Ce-ment'  (se-mgnf  or  sem'Snt ;  277),  n.  [OF.  cement, 
ciinent,  F.  ciment,  fr.  L.  caementum  a  rougli,  unhewn 
stone,  pieces  or  chips  of  marble,  from  which  mortar  was 
made,  contr.  fr.  caedimentum,  fr.  caedere  to  cut,  prob. 
akin  to  scindere  to  cleave,  and  to  E.  shed,  v.  t.]  1.  Any 
substance  used  for  making  bodies  adhere  to  each  other, 
as  mortar,  glue,  etc. 

2.  A  kind  of  calcined  limestone,  or  a  calcined  mixture 
of  clay  and  lime,  for  making  mortar  which  will  harden 
under  water. 

3.  The  powder  used  in  cementation.  See  Cementa- 
tion, n.,2. 

4.  Bond  of  union  ;  that  which  unites  firmly,  as  per- 
sons in  friendship,  or  men  in  society.  "The  cement  of 
our  love."  Shak. 

5.  {Anat.)  The  layer  of  bone  investing  the  root  and 
neck  of  a  tooth  ;  — called  also  cementum. 

Hydraulic  cement.    See  under  Htdraulic. 

Ce-ment'  (se-mSnf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cemented  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cementing.]  [Cf.  F.  cimenier.  See 
Cement,  n.]  1.  To  unite  or  cause  to  adhere  by  means 
of  a  cement.  Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  To  unite  firmly  or  closely.  Shak. 

3.  To  overlay  or  coat  with  cement ;  as,  to  cement  a 
cellar  bottom. 

Ce-ment',  v.  i.  To  become  cemented  or  firmly  united ; 
to  cohere.  •       S.  Sharp. 

Ce-ment'al  (se-mSnt'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ce- 
ment, as  of  a  tooth  ;  as,  cemenial  tubes.  R.  Owen. 

Cem'en-ta'tion  (sSm'en-ta'shun  or  se'mSn-),  n.  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  cementing. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  process  which  consists  in  surrounding  a 
solid  body  with  the  powder  of  other  substances,  and 
heating  the  whole  to  a  degree  not  sufficient  to  cause 
fusion,  the  physical  properties  of  the  body  being  changed 
by  chemical  combination  with  the  powder ;  thus  iron 
becomes  steel  by  cementation  with  charcoal,  and  green 
glass  becomes  porcelain  by  cementation  with  sand. 

Ce-ment'a-tO-ry  (se-menfa-to-rj),  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  cementing  or  uniting  firmly. 

Ge-ment'er  (-er),  n.     A  person  or  thing  that  cements. 

Cem'en-ti'tious  (sem'Sn-tish'iJs  or  se'mgn-),  a.  [L. 
caemenlilius  pertaining  to  quarry  stones.  See  Cement, 
n.]     Of  the  nature  of  cement.     [iJ.]  Forsyth. 

Cem'e-te'ri-al  (sem'e-te'rT-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  cemetery.     "  Cemrten'oZ  cells."     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Broirne. 

Cem'e-ter-y  (sgm'e-ter-y),  n. ;  pi.  Cemeteries  (-Tz). 
[L.  coemeterium,  Gr.  KOifxri-rqpi.ov  a  sleeping  chamber, 
burial  place,  fr.  Koifxav  to  put  to  sleep.]  A  place  or  ground 
set  apart  for  the  burial  of  the  dead ;  a  graveyard ;  a 
churchyard ;  a  necropolis. 

Ce-nan'thy  (se-nan'thy),  n.  [Gr.  Kevos  empty  -fdi/flos 
a  flower.]  {Bot. )The  absence  or  suppression  of  the  essen- 
tial organs  (stamens  and  pistil)  in  a  flower. 

Ce-na'tion  (se-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  cenatio.']  Meal-tak- 
ing;  dining  or  supping.     [Obs.}  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cen'a-tO-ry  (sgn'a-tS-ry  or  se'na-to-ry),  a.  [L.  cena- 
torius,  fr.  cenare  to  dine,  sup,  fr.  cena,  coena,  dinner, 
supper.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  dinner  or  supper.      [iJ.] 

The  Romans  washed,  were  anointed,  and  wore  a  cenatory 
garment.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cen'0-bite  (sgn'6-bit  or  se'no-bit ;  277)',  n.  [L.  coeno- 
bita,  fr.  Gr.  Koti/d^io?  ;  Kotvos  common  -\-  /3to9  life :  cf . 
F.  cenobite.}  One  of  a  religious  order,  dwelling  in  a  con- 
vent, or  a  community,  in  opposition  to  an  anchoret,  or 
hermit,  who  lives  in  solitude.  Gibbon. 

Cen'O-Mt'iC  (-btt'Ik),     )  a.    [Of.  F.  cenobitique.}     Of 

Cen'0-bit'iC-al  (-T-kal),  )      or  pertaining  to  a  cenobite. 

Cen'0-bl-tism  (sgn'o-bT-tTz'm  or  se'no-bi'tTz'm),  n. 
The  state  of  being  a  cenobite  ;  the  belief  or  practice  of  a 
cenobite.  Milman. 

Ce-nog'a-my  (se-nog'ar-my),  n.  [Gr.  koii'os  common 
-|-  •yajnos  marriage.]  The  state  of  a  community  which 
permits  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse  among  its  mem- 
bers, as  in  certain  societies  practicing  communism. 

Cen'0-taph    (sen'6-taf),    n.     [Gr.    KevoTaii>i.ov ;    (cei/o; 

empty  -\-  Ta<^os  burial,  tomb  :   cf.  F.   cenotaphe.}     An 

empty  tomb  or  a  monument  erected  in  honor  of  a  person 

who  is  buried  elsewhere.  Dryden. 

A  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Macaulay. 

Cen'O-taph'y  (-tafy),  n.     A  cenotaph.     [iJ.] 

Lord  Cobham  honored  him  with  a  cenotaphy.    Macaulay. 

Ce'no-ZO'iC  (se'no-zo'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Kaivot  recent -j- ^wij 
life.]  (Geol.)  Belonging  to  the  most  recent  division  of 
geological  time,  including  the  Tertiary,  or  Age  of  mam- 
mals, and  the  Quaternary,  or  Age  of  man.  [Written  also 
cssnozoic,  cainozoic,  kainozoic.}    See  Geology. 

m^^  This  word  is  used  by  many  authors  as  synonymous 
with  Tertiary,  the  Quaternary  Age  not  being  included. 

Cense  (sgns),  n.  [OF.  cense,  F.  cens,  L.  census.  See 
Census.]  1.  A  census;  —  also,  a  public  rate  or  tax. 
[Obs.}  Hoicell.     Bacon. 

2.  Condition ;  rank.     [Obs.}  B.  Jonson. 

Cense,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Censed  (sgnst) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Censing.]  [Abbrev.  from  iticense.}  To  perfume 
with  odors  from  burning  gums  and  spices.     [Obs.} 

The  Snlii  sing  and  cense  his  altars  round.       Dryden. 

Cense,  v.  ?.     To  bum  or  scatter  incense. 

Cen'ser  (sgn'ser),  n.   [For  incenser,  fr.  OF.  encensier, 


P.  encensoir,  fr.  LL.  incensariiim,  incensorium,  fr.  L. 
incensum  incense.  See  Incense,  and  cf.  Incensory.]  A 
vessel  lor  perfumes ;  esp.  one  in  wliicli  mceuse  is  burned. 

(]I^r°  The  ecclesiastical  censer  is  usually  cup-shaped, 
has  a  cover  pierced  with  holes,  and  is  liung  by  chains. 
The  censer  bearer  swings  it  to  quicken  the  combustion. 
Her  thoughts  arc  like  the  fume  of  frankincense 
Which  from  a  golden  censer  forth  doth  rise.         Spenser. 

Cen'sor  (sgn'sSr),  n.  [L.  censor,  fr.  censere  to  value, 
tax.]  1.  {Antiq.)  One  of  two  magistrates  of  Rome  who 
took  a  register  of  the  number  and  propertj'  of  citizens, 
and  who  also  exercised  the  oflice  of  inspector  of  morals 
and  conduct. 

2.  One  who  is  empowered  to  examine  manuscripts  be- 
fore they  are  committed  to  the  press,  and  to  forbid  tlieir 
publication  if  they  contain  anything  obnoxious ;  — an  offi- 
cial in  some  European  countries. 

3.  One  given  to  fault-finding ;  a  censurer. 

Nor  can  the  most  circumspect  attention,  or  steady  rectitude, 
escape  blame  from  censors  who  have  no  inclination  to  approve. 

Rambler, 

4.  A  critic  ;  a  reviewer. 

Received  with  caution  by  the  censors  of  the  press.    W.  Irving. 

Cen-SO'rl-al  (sgn-so'rt-al),  a.  1.  Belonging  to  a  cen- 
sor, or  to  the  correction  of  public  morals.  Junius. 

2.  Full  of  censure ;  censorious. 

The  censorial  declamation  of  Juvenal.      T.  Warton. 

Cen-SO'rl-an  (-an),  a.     Censorial.     [R.}  Bacon. 

Cen-SO'ri-OUS  (sSn-so'rt-iis),  a.  [L.  censorius  pertain- 
ing to  the  censor.  See  Censor.]  1.  Addicted  to  cen- 
sure ;  apt  to  blame  or  condemn ;  severe  in  making  re- 
marks on  others,  or  on  their  writings  or  manners. 

A  dogmatical  spirit  inclines  a  man  to  be  censonous  of  his 
neighbors.  Watts, 

2.  Implying  or  expressing  censure  ;  as,  censorious  re- 
marks. 

Syn.  —  Fault-finding  ;  carping ;  caviling ;  captious  ;  se- 
vere ;  condemnatory ;  hypercritical. 

— Cen-so'ri-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Cen-so'rl-ous-ness,  n. 

Cen'sor-shlp  (sen's5r-ship),  n.  The  office  or  power 
of  a  censor ;  as,  to  stand  for  a  censorship.  Holland. 

The  press  was  not  indeed  at  that  moment  under  a  general 
censorsl/ip.  Macuiday. 

Cen'su-al  (sgn'shu-al;  135),.  a.  [L.  censualis,  fr.  cen- 
sus.}    Relating  to,  of  containing,  a  census. 

He  caused  the  whole  realm  to  be  described  in  a  censual  roll. 

Sir  R.  Baker, 

Cen'sur-a-ble  (s5n'shur-a-b'l),  a.  Deserving  of  cen- 
sure ;  blamable ;  culpable  ;  reprehensible  ;  as,  a  censura- 
ble person,   or  censurable    conduct.  —  Cen'SUT-a-ble- 

ness,  n.  —  Cen'sur-a-bly,  adv. 

Cen'sure  (sen'shur ;  135),  n.  [L.  censura,  fr.  censere  : 
cf.  F.  censure.  Cf.  Censor.]  1.  Judgment  either  favor- 
able or  imfavorable  ;  opinion.     [Obs.} 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment.    Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  blaming  or  finding  fault  with  and  con- 
demning as  wrong ;  reprehension ;  blame. 

Both  the  censure  and  the  praise  were  merited.  Macaulay. 

3.  Judicial  or  ecclesiastical  sentence  or  reprimand ; 
condemnatory  judgment. 

Excommunication  or  other  censures  of  the  church.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Syn.  —  Blame ;  reproof ;  condemnation  ;  reprobation ; 
disapproval ;  disapprobation ;  reprehension  ;  animadver- 
sion ;  reprimand ;  reflection ;  dispraise  ;  abuse. 

Cen'sure,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Censured  (-shurd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Censuring.]  [Cf.  F.  censurer.}  i.  To 
form  or  express  a  judgment  in  regard  to;  to  estimate; 
to  judge.  [Obs.}  "  Should  I  say  more,  you  might  well 
censure  me  a  flatterer."  Beau,  d:  Fl, 

2.  To  find  fault  with  and  condemn  as  wrong ;  to  blame ; 
to  express  disapprobation  of. 

I  may  be  censured  that  nature  thus  gives  way  to  loyalty.  Shak. 

3.  To  condemn  or  reprimand  by  a  judicial  or  ecclesi- 
astical sentence.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  blame  ;  reprove  ;  rebuke  ;  condemn  ;  repre- 
hend ;  reprimand. 

Cen'sure,  v.  i.    To  judge.     [Obs.}  Shak. 

Cen'sur-er  (sgn'shur-er),  n.    One  who  censures.  Shak. 

Cen'sus  (-siis),  n.  '  [L.  census,  fr.  censere.  See  Cen- 
sor.] 1.  {Rom.  Antiq.)  A  numbering  of  the  people, 
and  valuation  of  their  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  impos- 
ing taxes,  etc.  ;  —  usually  made  once  in  five  years. 

2.  An  official  registration  of  the  number  of  the  people, 
the  value  of  their  estates,  and  other  general  statistics  of 
a  country. 

|^^°°A  general  census  of  the  United  States  was  first 
taken  in  1790,  and  one  has  been  taken  at  the  end  of  every 
ten  years  since. 

Cent  (sgnt),  n.  [F.  cent  hundred,  L.  eentum.  See 
Hundred.]  1.  A  hundred ;  as,  ten  per  ceni,  the  propor- 
tion of  ten  parts  in  a  hundred. 

2.  A  United  States  coin,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar, 
formerly  made  of  copper,  now  of  copper,  tin,  and  zinc. 

3.  An  old  game  at  cards,  supposed  to  be  like  piquet ; 
—  so  called  because  100  points  won  the  game.         JVares. 

Cent'age  (-Sj),  n.     Rate  by  the  hundred ;  percentage. 

Cen'tal  (sen't«l),  n.  [L.  centum,  a  hundred.]  A 
weight  of  one  hundred  pounds  avoirdupois  ;  —  called  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  a  hundredweight. 

Cen'tal,  a.     Relating  to  a  hundred. 

Cental  system,  the  method  of  buying  and  selling  by  the 
cental,  or  nundredweiglit. 

Cen'tare'  (sen'tSr';  F.  saN'tar'),  n.  [F.  cenliare; 
centi-  (L.  centum)  -j-  are.}  A  measure  of  area,  the  hun- 
dredtli  part  of  an  are  ;  one  square  meter,  or  about  IJ 
square  yards. 

Cen'taur  (sSn'tar),  n.    [L.  Ceniaums,  Gr.  KeVraupos.] 

1.  (CTo.M.  Myth.)  A  fabulous  being,  represented  as 
half  man  and  half  horse. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  southern  heavens 
between  Hydra  and  the  Southern  Cross. 

II  Cen'tau-re'a  (sgn'ta-re'a),  n.   [NL.  See  Centaury.] 
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CENTROBARIC 


(Bot.)  A  large  genus  of  composite  plants,  related  to  the  I 
thistles  and  including  the  cornflower  or  bluebottle  ( Cen- 
taurea  Cyanus)  and  the  star  tliistle  ( C.  Calcitrapa). 

Cen'tau-ry  (sen'ta-ry),  n.  [L.  centaiireum  and  cen- 
tauria,  Gr.  Kevravptov,  KevravpeLOv^  and  Kevravpirjj  fr.  the 
Centaur  Chiron.]  (Bot.)  A  gentianaceous  plant  not  fully 
identified.  The  name  is  usually  given  to  the  Erylhrssa 
Centaurium  and  the  Chlora  perfoliata  of  Europe,  but  is 
also  extended  to  the  whole  genus  Sabbatia,  and  even  to 
the  unrelated  Centaurea. 

Cen'te-na'rl-an  (sen'te-na'rl-an),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  a  hundred  years,  —n.     A  person  a  hundred  years  old. 

Cen'te-na-ry  (s5n'te-na-ry),  a.  [L.  centenarius,  fr. 
centum  a  hundred.]  1.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  a 
hundred. 

2.  Occurring  once  in  every  hundred  years;  centen- 
nial.    "  Centenary  solemnities."  Fuller. 

Cen'te-na-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Centenabies  (-rlz).    1.  The 

aggregate  of  a  hundred  single  things ;  specifically,  a  cen- 
tury.    "  Every  centenary  of  years."  Hakewill. 

2.  A  commemoration  or  celebration  of  an  event  which 
occurred  a  hundred  years  before. 

Cen-ten'nl-al  (s5n-tgn'ni-al),  a.  [L.  centum  a  hun- 
dred +  annus  year.]  1.  Relating  to,  or  associated  with, 
the  commemoration  of  an  event  that  happened  a  hun- 
dred years  before ;  as,  a  centennial  ode. 

2.  Happening  once  in  a  hundred  years ;  as,  a  centen- 
nial jubilee  ;  a  centennial  celebration. 

3.  Lasting  or  aged  a  hundred  years. 

That  opened  through  long  lines 
Of  sacred  ilex  and  centeitnial  pines.      LongfeUow, 

Cen-ten'nl-al,  n.  The  celebration  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  any  event ;  a  centenary.     \V.  S.] 

Cen-ten'ni-al-ly,  adv.     Once  in  a  hundred  years. 

Cen'ter  I  (sSn'ter),  n.    [F.  centre,  fr.  L.  centrum,  fr. 

Cen'tre  J  Gr.  xeVrpof  any  sharp  point,  the  point 
round  which  a  circle  is  described,  fr.  Kivriiv  to  prick, 
goad.]  1.  A  point  equally  distant  from  the  extremities 
of  a  Ime,  figure,  or  body,  or  from  all  parts  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  ;  the  middle  point  or  place. 

2.  The  middle  or  central  portion  of  anything. 

3.  A  principal  or  important  point  of  concentration; 
the  nucleus  around  which  things  are  gathered  or  to 
which  they  tend;  an  object  of  attention,  action,  or 
force ;  as,  a  center  of  attraction. 

4.  The  earth.     Iflbs.^  Shak. 

5.  Those  members  of  a  legislative  assembly  (as  in 
France)  who  support  the  existing  government.  They 
sit  in  the  middle  of  the  legislative  chamber,  opposite 
the  presiding  oflScer,  between  the  conservatives  or  mon- 
archists, who  sit  on  the  right  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
radicals  or  advanced  republicans,  who  occupy  the  seats 
on  his  left.    See  Right,  and  Left. 

6.  {Arch.)  A  temporary  structure  upon  which  the 
materials  of  a  vault  or  arch  are  supported  in  position 
until  the  work  becomes  self-supporting. 

7.  (Mech.)  {a)  One  of  the  two  conical  steel  pins,  in  a 
lathe,  etc.,  upon  wliioh  the  work  is  held,  and  about 
which  it  revolves.  (6)  A  conical  recess,  or  indentation, 
in  the  end  of  a  shaft  or  other  work,  to  receive  the  point 
of  a  center,  on  which  the  work  can  turn,  as  in  a  lathe. 

^ff^  In  a  lathe  the  live  center  is  in  the  spindle  of  the 
head  stock ;  the  dead  center  is  on  the  tail  stock.  Planer 
centers  are  stocks  carrying  centers,  when  the  object  to  be 
planed  must  be  turned  on  its  axis. 


Planer  Centers. 
a  Centers  between  which  the  work  is  held  and  revolved. 

Center  of  an  army,  the  body  or  troops  occupying  the 
place  in  the  line  between  the  wings.  —  Center  of  a  curve 
or  surface.  (Geom.)  (a)  A  point  such  that  every  line 
drawn  through  the  point  ana  terminated  by  the  curve  or 
surface  is  bisected  at  the  point,  (h)  The  fixed  point  of 
reference  in  polar  coordinates.  See  Coordinates.  —  Cen- 
ter of  curvature  of  a  curve  (Geom.),  the  center  of  that  cir- 
cle which  has  at  any  given  point  of  the  curve  closer  con- 
tact with  the  curve  than  has  any  other  circle  whatever. 
See  Circle.  —  Center  of  a  fleet,  the  division  or  column 
between  the  van  and  rear,  or  between  the  weather  divi- 
sion and  the  lee.  —  Center  of  gravity  (Mech.),  that  point  of 
a  body  about  which  all  its  parts  can  be  balanced,  or 
which  being  supported,  the  whole  body  will  remain  at 
rest,  though  acted  upon  by  gravity.  —  Center  of  gyration 
(Mech.),  that  point  in  a  rotating  body  at  which  the  whole 
mass  might  be  concentrated  (theoretically)  without  alter- 
ing the  resistance  of  the  inertia  of  the  body  to  angular 
acceleration  or  retardation.  —  Center  of  inertia  (Mech.), 
the  center  of  gravity  of  a  body  or  system  of  bodies.  — 
Center  of  motion,  the  point  which  remains  at  rest,  while  all 
the  other  parts  of  a  body  move  round  it.  —  Center  of  oscil- 
lation, the  point  at  which,  if  the  whole  matter  of  a  sus- 
pended body  were  collected,  the  time  of  oscillation  would 
be  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  actual  form  and  state  of  the 
body.  —  Center  of  percussion,  that  point  in  a  body  moving 
about  a  fixed  axis  at  which  it  may  strike  an  obstacle 
without  communicating  a  shock  to  the  axis.  —  Center  of 
pressure  (Hydros.),  that  point  in  a  surface  pressed  by  a 
Bmd,  at  which,  if  a  force  equal  to  the  whole  pressure 
and  m  the  same  line  be  applied  in  a  contrary  direction, 
,it  will  balance  or  counteract  the  whole  pressure  of  the 
duid. 

Cen'ter,  1  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Centered  or  Centred 

Cen'tre, )  (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Centering  or  Cen- 
tring.]    1.  To  be  placed  in  a  center ;  to  be  central. 

2.  To  be  collected  to  a  point ;  to  be  concentrated  ;  to 
rest  on,  or  gather  about,  as  a  center. 

Where  there  is  no  visible  truth  wherein  to  center,  error  is  as 

wide  as  men's  fancies.  Vr.  H.  More, 

Our  hopes  must  center  in  ourselves  alone.    Dryden. 


Cen'ter )  (sen't?r),  v.  t.      1.   To  place  or  fix  in  the 
Cen'tre  (      center  or  on  a  central  point.  Milton. 

2.  To  collect  to  a  point ;  to  concentrate. 

Thy  joys  are  centered  ail  in  me  alone.  Prior. 

3.  (Mech.)  To  form  a  recess  or  indentation  for  the  re- 
ception of  a  center. 

Cen'ter-blt',  I  n.     An  instrument  turning  on  a  center, 

Cen'tre-bit', )     for  boring  holes.    See  Bit,  n.,  3. 

Cen'ter-board' )  (-bord'),  n.    (Naut.)  A  movable  or 

Cen'tre-board'  J  sliding  keel  formed  of  a  broad 
board  or  slab  of  wood  or  metal  which  may  be  raised  into 
a  water-tight  case  amidships,  when  in  shallow  water,  or 
m^  be  lowered  to  increase  the  area  of  lateral  resistance 
and  prevent  leeway  when  the  vessel  is  beating  to  wind- 
ward. It  is  used  in  vessels  of  all  sizes  along  tlie  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

Cen'ter-Hre'  car'tridge.    See  under  Cartridge. 

Cen'ter-ing,  n.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Center,  n.,  6. 
[Written  also  centring."] 

Cen'ter-plece'  I  (-pes'),  n.    An  ornament  to  be  placed 

Cen'tre-piece'  (  in  the  center,  as  of  a  table,  ceiling, 
etc. ;  a  central  article  or  figure. 

Cen-tes'i-mal  (sSn-tSs'i-mal),  a.  [L.  centesimus  the 
hundredth,  fr.  centum  a  hundred:  cf.  F.  centesimal.] 
Hundredth. —K.    A  hundredth  part. 

The  neglect  of  a  few  centesimals.        Arhuthnot. 

Cen-tes'i-ma'tion  (-ma'shiin),  n.  [L.  centesimare  to 
take  out  or  select  every  hundredth,  fr.  centesimus  hun- 
dredth.] (Mil.)  The  infliction  of  the  death  penalty  upon 
one  person  in  every  hundred,  as  in  cases  of  mutiny. 

Cen'tesm  (s§n'tgz'm),  n.  [L.  ceniesima."]  Hundredth. 

Cen-tes'l-mo  (sSn-t5s'I-in6),w.  ;pl.  -mi  (-me).  (It.  &Sp.] 
A  copper  coin  of  Italy  and  Spain  equivalent  to  a  centime. 

Cen'tl-are'  (sen'tT-3r' ;  F.  saN'tyar'),  n.  [F.  See 
Centare.]    See  Centake. 

Cen'ti-cip'l-tOUS  (-sipt-tHs),  a.  [L.  centiceps,  -cipitis  ; 
centum  a  hundred  +  caput  head.]     Hundred-headed. 

Cen-tlf'1-dOUS  (sSn-tifl-dus),  a.  [L.  centifidus;  cen- 
tum -{-flndere  to  split.]     Divided  into  a  hundred  parts. 

Cen'tl-foTl-OUS  (sSn'tl-folt-us),  a.  [L.  centif alius  ; 
centum  -\-Jolium  leaf.]     Having  a  hundred  leaves. 

Cen'tl-grade  (sen'ti-grad),  a.  [L.  centum  a  hundred 
+  gradus  degree  :  cf.  F.  centigrade.]  Consisting  of  a 
hundred  degrees  ;  graduated  into  a  hundred  divisions  or 
equal  parts.  Specifically  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  centi- 
grade thermometer ;  as,  10°  centigrade  (or  10°  C). 

Centigrade  thermometer,  a  thermometer  having  the  zero 
or  0  at  the  point  indicating  the  freezing  state  of  water, 
and  the  distance  between  that  and  the  point  indicating 
the  boiling  state  of  water  divided  into  one  hundred  de- 
grees. It  is  called  also  the  Celsius  thermometer,  from 
Anders  Celsius,  the  originator  of  this  scale. 

Cen'ti-gram  (sen'tT-grSm),  Cen'ti-gramme  (sen'tt- 

grSm ;  F.  saN'te-gram'),  7t.  [F.  centigramme;  centi- 
(L.  centum)  -j-  gramme.  See  Gram.]  The  hundredth 
part  of  a  gram ;  a  weight  equal  to  .15432  of  a  grain.  See 
Gram. 

Cen'tl-ll'ter )  (sSn'tT-le'ter  or  sBn-till-ter),  n.     [F. 

Cen'ti-li'tre  )  centilitre;  centi-  (L.  centum)  ■\-  litre. 
See  Liter.]  The  hundredth  part  of  a  liter ;  a  measure 
of  volume  or  capacity  equal  to  a  little  more  than  six 
tenths  (0.6102)  of  a  cubic  inch,  or  one  third  (0.338)  of  a 
fluid  ounce. 

Cen-tll'0-quy  (sen-til'6-kwy),  n.  [L.  centum  hun- 
dred +  loqui  to  speak.]  A  work  divided  into  a  hundred 
parts.    [iJ.]  Burton. 

II  Cen'time'  (saN'tem'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  centesimus.  See 
Centesimal.]  (F.  Coinage)  The  hundredth  part  of  a 
franc ;  a  small  French  copper  coin  and  money  of  account. 

Cen'ti-me'ter  )  (sen't i-me'ter  or  sen-tim'e-ter),  n.    [F. 

Cen'tl-me'tre  I  centimetre  ;  centi-  (L.  ceritum)  -f- 
inetre.  See  Meter.]  The  hundredth  part  of  a  meter ;  a 
measure  of  length  equal  to  rather  more  than  thirty-nine 
hundredtlis  (0.3937)  of  an  inch.     See  Meter. 

Cen'ti-nel  (sen'tT-nel),  ra.    Sentinel.    lObs.]  SacTcville. 

Cen-tin'O-dy  (sen-tln'S-dy),  n.  [L.  centum  a  hundred 
-f-  nodus  knot:  cf.  F.  centinode.]  (Bot.)  A  weed  with 
a  stem  of  many  joints  (Illecebrum  verticillatum) ;  also, 
the  Polygonum  aviculare  or  knotgrass. 

Cen'U-ped  (sSn'tt-ped),  n.     [L.   cenlipeda ;  centum 
a  hundred  -f- 
pes,  pedis, 

foot  :  cf.  F.     -.^  ^^ 

centipede.]  -^sJ^TSjvs  ^^^^—^  ^ 
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Centiped  (Scolopendra  cingulata).    (J^ 


(Zoo  I.)  A 
species  of 
the  Myriapo- 
da  ;  esp.  the 
large,  flat- 
tened, ven- 
omous kinds 

of  the  order  Chilopoda,  found  in  tropical  climates.  They 
are  many-jointed,  and  have  a  great  number  of  feet. 
[Written  also  centipede  (-ped).] 

Cen'ti-Stere  (sen'tT-ster ;  F.  saN'te-star'),  n.  [F.  cen- 
tistere;  centi-  (L.  centum)  +  stere.]  The  hundredth  part 
of  a  stere,  equal  to  .353  cubic  feet. 

Cent'ner  (senfner),  n.  [Cf.  G.  centner  a  hundred- 
weight, fr.  L.  centenarius  of  a  hundred,  fr.  centum  a 
hundred.]  1.  (Metal.  &  Assaying)  A  weight  divisible 
first  into  a  hundred  parts,  and  then  into  smaller  parts. 

(8^^  The  metallurgists  use  a  weight  divided  into  a  hun- 
dred equal  parts,  each  one  pound  ;  the  whole  they  call  a 
centner:  the  pound  is  divided  into  thirty-two  parts,  or 
half  ounces ;  the  half  ounce  into  two  quarters ;  and  each 
of  these  into  two  drams.  But  the  assayers  use  ditferent 
weights.  With  them  a  centner  is  one  dram,  to  which  the 
other  paits  are  proportioned. 

2.  The  commercial  hundredweight  in  several  of  the 
continental  countries,  varying  in  different  places  from 
100  to  about  112  pounds. 

Cen'tO  (sen'to),  n.  ;  pi.  Centos  (-toz).  [L.  cento  a 
garment  of  several  pieces  sewed  together,  patchwork,  a 
poem  made  up  of  various  verses  of  another  poem.]     A 


literary  or  a  musical  composition  formed  by  selecKons 
from  ditferent  authors  disposed  in  a  new  order. 

Cen'tO-nism  (sen'tS-nTz'm),  m.  The  composition  of  a 
cento  ;  the  act  or  practice  of  composing  a  cento  or  centos. 

Cen'tral  (sen'trol),  a.  [L.  centralis,  f r.  centrum :  cf. 
F.  central.  See  Center.]  Relating  to  the  center ;  sit- 
uated in  or  near  the  center  or  middle ;  containing  the 
center ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  parts  near  the  center ; 
equidistant  or  equally  accessible  from  certain  points. 

Central  force  (Math.),  a  force  acting  upon  a  body  towards 
or  away  from  a  fixed  or  movable  center.  —  Central  son 
(Asiron.),  a  name  given  to  a  hypothetical  body  about 
which  Miidler  supposed  the  solar  system,  together  with 
all  the  stars  in  the  MUky  Way,  to  be  revolving.  A  point 
near  Alcyone  in  tlie  Pleiades  was  supposed  to  possess 
characteristics  of  the  position  of  such  a  body. 

Cen'tral  (sen'tral),  )  n.   [NL.  centrale,  fr.  L.  cen- 

II  Cen-tra'le  (sen-trale),  )  Iralis.]  (Anat.)  The  cen- 
tral, or  one  of  the  central,  bones  of  the  carpus  or  tarsus. 
In  the  tarsus  of  man  it  is  represented  by  the  navicular. 

Cen'tral-ism  (sSn'trnl-Tz'm),  n.  1.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  csntral ;  the  combination  of  several  parts 
into  one  whole  ;  centralization. 

2.  The  system  by  which  power  is  centralized,  as  in  a 
government. 

Cen-tral'i-ty  (sSn-trSlt-tJ?),  n.;  p^.Centralities  (-tlz). 
The  state  of  being  central ;  tendency  toward  a  center. 

Meantime  there  is  a  great  centrality,  a  centripetence  equal  to 
the  centrifugence.  R.  W.  Emerson, 

Cen'tral-l-za'tlon  (sSn'trol-T-za'shiin),  n.  [Cf .  F.  cere- 
tralisation.]  The  act  or  process  of  centralizing,  or  the 
state  of  being  centralized  ;  the  act  or  process  of  combin- 
ing or  reducing  several  parts  into  a  whole  ;  as,  the  cen- 
tralization of  power  in  the  general  government ;  the  cen- 
tralization of  commerce  in  a  city. 

Cen'tral-lze  (sSn'tral-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cen- 
tralized (-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Centralizing.]  [Cf.  F. 
centraliser.]  To  draw  or  bring  to  a  central  point;  to 
gather  into  or  about  a  center ;  to  bring  into  one  system, 
or  under  one  control. 

[To]  centralize  the  power  of  government.     Bancroft, 

Cen'tral-ly,  adv.    In  a  central  manner  or  situation. 

Cen'tre  (sen'ter),  n.  &  v.    See  Center. 

Cen'tric  (sSn'trlk),      )  a.     Placed  in  the  center  or 

Cen'trlc-al  (-trl-kal), )     middle ;  central. 

At  York  or  some  other  centn'cal  place.    Sir  W.  Scott, 

— Cen'trlc-al-ly,  adf.  — Cen'tric-al-ness,  n. 

Cen-tric'i-ty  (sen-trts'i-t^),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  centric  ;  centricalness. 

Cen-trll'U-gal  (sSn-trlf'ii-gal),  a.  [L.  centrum  center 
-\-fugere  to  flee.]  1.  Tending,  or  causing,  to  recede  from 
the  center. 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  Expanding  first  at  the  summit,  and  later 
at  the  base,  as  a  flower  cluster.  (6)  Having  the  radicle 
turned  toward  the  sides  of  the  fruit,  as  some  embryos. 

Centrifugal  force  (Mech,),  a  force  whose  direction  is  from 
a  center. 

(!!^°°  When  a  body  moves  in  a  circle  vrith  uniform  ve- 
locity, a  force  must  act  on  the  body  to  keep  it  in  the  cir- 
cle without  change  of  velocity.  The  direction  of  this 
force  is  towards  the  center  of  the  circle.  If  this  force  is 
applied  by  means  of  a  string  attached  to  the  body,  the 
stnng  will  be  in  a  state  of  tension.  To  a  person  holding 
the  other  end  of  the  string,  this  tension  will  appear  to  be 
directed  toward  the  body  a*  if  the  body  had  a  tendency 
to  move  away  from  the  center  of  the  circle  which  it  is 
describing.  Hence  this  latter  force  is  often  called  cen- 
trifugal Jorce.  The  force  which  really  acts  on  the  body 
bemg  directed  toward  the  center  of  the  circle  is  called 
centripetal  force,  and  in  some  popular  treatises  the  cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal  forces  are  described  as  opposing 
and  balancing  each  other.  But  they  are  merely  the  dif- 
erent  aspects  of  the  same  stress.  Clerk  Maxwell. 

Centrifugal  impression  (Physiol.),  an  impression  (motor) 
sent  from  a  nerve  center  outwards  to  a  muscle  or  muscles 
by  which  motion  is  produced.  —  Centrifugal  machine,  a  ma- 
chine for  expelling  water  or  other  fluids  from  moist  sub- 
stances, or  for  separating  liquids  of  different  densities  by 
centrifugal  action  ;  a  whirling  table.  —  Centrifugal  pump, 
a  machine  in  which  water  or  other  fluid  is  lifted  and  dis- 
charged through  a  pipe  by  the  energy  imparted  by  a 
wheel  or  blades  revolving  in  a  fixed  case.  Some  of  the 
largest  and  most  powerfulpumps  are  of  this  kind. 

Cen-trif'u-gal,  n.    A  centrifugal  machine. 

Cen-trU'U-gence  (-jens),  n.  The  property  or  quality 
of  being  centrifugal.  P.  W.  Emerson. 

Cen'tring  (sen'tring),  n.    See  Centering. 

Cen-trlp'e-tal  (sen-trip'e-tal),  a.  [L.  centrum  center 
+  petere  to  move  towa,rd.]  1.  Tending,  or  causing,  to 
approach  the  center. 

2.  (Bot. )  (a)  Expanding  first  at  the  base  of  the  inflo- 
rescence, and  proceeding  in  order  towards  the  summit. 
(6)  Having  the  radicle  turned  toward  the  axis  of  the 
fruit,  as  some  embryos. 

3.  Progressing  by  changes  from  the  exterior  of  a  thing 
toward  its  center ;  as,  the  centripetal  calcification  of  a 
bone.  iJ.  Owen. 

Centripetal  force  (Mech.),  a  force  whose  direction  is 
towards  a  center,  as  in  case  of  a  planet  revolving  round 
the  sun,  the  center  of  the  system.  See  Centrifugal  force, 
under  Centrifugal.  —  Centripetal  impTeseion  (P/ujsiol,), 
an  impression  (sensory)  transmitted  by  an  afferent  nerve 
from  tlie  exterior  of  the  body  inwards,  to  tlie  central 
organ. 

Cen-trlp'e-tence  (-tens),  n,    Centripetency. 

Cen-trip'e-ten-cy  (sen-trlp't-ten-sy),  71.  Tendency 
toward  the  center 

Cen-tris'coid  (s5n-trTs'koid),  a,  [MX.  Centriscus  (fr. 
Gr.  Kei/Tpt'o-Kos  a  kind  of  fish)  -)-  -oid.]  (Zool.)  Allied 
to,  or  resembling,  the  genus  Centriscus,  of  which  the  bel- 
lows fish  is  an  example. 

Cen'tro-bar'lc  (sgn'trS-bar'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  (tA)  Kevrpo- 
papLKo.  a  treatise  of  Archimedes  on  finding  the  center  of 
gravity,  fr.  xei'Tpo/Sapiis  gravitating  toward  the  center ; 
KevTpov  center  -|-  ^a'pos  weight.]  Relating  to  the  center 
of  gravity,  or  to  the  process  of  finding  it. 

Centrobarlc  method  (Math.),  a  process  invented  for  the 
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purpose  of  measurinsr  the  area  or  the  volume  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  a  line  or  surface  about  a  fixed  axis,  de- 
pending upon  the  priueiple  tliat  every  figure  formed  by 
the  revolution  of  a  line  or  surface  about  such  an  axis  has 
for  measure  tlie  product  of  tlie  line  or  surface  by  the 
length  of  tlie  patli  of  its  center  of  gravity  ;  —  sometimes 
called  theorem  of  Pappus,  also,  incorrectly,  Guldiniis^s 
properties.    See  Bari/reiilric  calciilas,  under  Calculus. 

Csn'trode  (sSn'troJ),  n.  (Kineinutics)  In  two  figures 
having  relative  motion,  one  of  the  two  curves  which  are 
the  loci  of  the  instantaneous  center. 

Cen'troid  (-troid),  re.  \lj.  centrum -\--oid.']  Tlie  center 
of  mass,  inertia,  or  gravity  of  a  body  or  system  of  bodies. 

Oen'tro-lec'i-thal  (sSn'tro-lSs'i-thal),  a.  [Gr.  Kiv- 
Tpov  center  -)-  AeViflo!  yolk 
of  an  egg.]  (S/o/.)  Having 
the  food  yolk  placed  at  the 
center  of  the  ovum,  segmen- 
tation being  either  regular 
or  unequal.  Balfour. 

Cen'tro-lin'e-ad  (-ITu'e-  Centrolecithal  ovum  undergo- 
5d),  n.  An  instrument  for  ing  segmentation,  with  the 
drawing  lines  through  a  {?<"!  .volk  in  the  center,  c 
noint  nr  linni  rnnrfivainiy  Commencement  of  segmen- 
poinc,  or  imes  conveigmg  j^tion.  h  a  Segmentation  fur- 
to  a  center.  thcr  advanced. 

Cen'tro-Un'e-al  (-oi),  a. 

[L.  centrum  -f-  linea  line.]  Converging  to  a  center;  — 
applied  to  lines  drawn  so  as  to  meet  in  a  point  or  center. 

Cen'trO-SOme'  (sgn'tro-soni')i  "•  [Gr.  Kempov  center 
-f- o-djaa  the  body.]  (Biol.)  A  peculiar  rounded  body 
lying  near  the  nucleus  of  a  cell.  It  is  regarded  as  the 
dynamic  element  by  means  of  which  the  machinery  of 
cell  division  is  organized.     Called  also  centrosphere. 

Cen'tro-sphere  (sen'tro-sfer'),  re.  [Gr.  KcVrpov  center 
+  o-^aipa  sphere.]     (Biol.)  See  Centrosome. 

Cen'tro-Stal'tiC  (-stSl'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  KeVrpoi'  center  + 
o-toAti/cos  checking.]  (Physiol.)  A  term  applied  to  the 
action  of  nerve  force  in  the  spinal  center.  Marshall  Hall. 

II  Oen'trum  (sSu'trum), «.  ,•  pi.  E.  Centrums  (-trumz), 
L.  Centra  (-tra).  [L.,  center.]  (A}iut.)  The  body,  or 
axis,  of  a  vertebra.     See  Vertebra. 

Cen'try  (sen'try),  re.     See  Sentry.     [Obs.']  Gay. 

II  Cen-tum'vir  (sen-tum'ver),n.  ;  pi.  Centhmviri  (-vi- 
rl).  [L. ,  fr.  centum  hundred  -f-  vir  man.]  (Bom.  Mist.) 
One  of  a  court  of  about  one  hundred  judges. 

Cen-tum'vi-ral  (-vi-ral),  a.  [L.  centumviralis.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  centumviri,  or  to  a  centumvir. 

Cen-tum'Vi-rate  (-vl-rat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  centumvirat.~\ 
The  office  of  a  centumvir,  or  of  the  centumviri. 

Cen'tU-pIe  (sSn'tiS-p'l),  a.  [L.  centuplex ;  centum 
-\- plicare  to  fold;  cf.  F.  ceninple.']     Hundredfold. 

Cen'tU-ple,  v.  t.    To  increase  a  hundredfold. 

Cen-tU'pli-cate  (sgn-tu'pll-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Centuplicated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Centuplicating.]  [L. 
centuplicare.  See  Centuple,  o.]  To  make  a  hundred- 
fold ;  to  repeat  a  hundred  times,     [fi.]  Howell. 

Cen-tU'ri-al  (sSn-tii'ri-al),  a.  [L.  See  Century.]  Of 
or  relating  to  a  century  ;  as,  a  centurial  sermon.     [Jf.] 

Cen-tu'ri-ate  (-St),  a.  [L.  centuriatus,  p.  p.  of  centu- 
riare  to  divide  (men)  into  centuries.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
divided  into,  centuries  or  hundreds,     [ii.]  Holland. 

Cen-tu'ri-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [See  Century.]  To  divide 
into  hundreds.     [06*.] 

Cen-tu'ri-a'tor  (-a'ter),  Cen'tu-rist  (sen'tii-rTst ;  135), 

re.  [Cf.  F.  centuriateur.^  An  historian  who  distin- 
guishes time  by  centuries,  esp.  one  of  those  who  wrote 
the  "  Magdeburg  Centuries. "    See  under  Century,    [i?.] 

Cen-tU'ri-on  (sSn-tu'ri-iin),  re.  [L.  centurio,  fr.  cen- 
turia  :  cf.  F.  centurion.  See  Century.]  (Rom.  Hist.) 
A  military  officer  who  commanded  a  minoi  division  of 
the  Roman  army ;  a  captain  of  a  century. 

A  centurion  of  the  band  called  the  Italian  band.    Acts  x.  1. 

Cen'tu-ry  (sen'tfi-ry  ;  135),  re.  ;  pi.  Centuries  (-riz). 

[L.  centuria  (in  senses  1  &  3),  fr.  centum  a  hundred  :  cf. 

F.  centurie.    See  Cent.]    1.  A  hundred  ;  as,  a  centun/  of 

sonnets  ;  an  aggregate  of  a  humdred  things.     \_ATchciic'] 

Aad  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers.  Stiak. 

2-  A  period  of  a  hundred  years ;  as,  this  event  took 
place  over  two  centuries  ago. 

^^'  ffentury,  in  the  reckoning  of  time,  although  often 
usea  in  a  general  way  of  any  series  of  a  hundred  consecu- 
tive years  (as,  a  century  of  temperance  work),  usually  sig- 
nifies a  division  of  the  Christian  era,  consisting  of  a  period 
of  one  hundred  years  ending  with  the  hundredth  year 
from  which  it  is  named ;  as,  the  first  century  (a.  d.  1-100 
inclusive);  the  seventh  century  (a.  d.  601-700);  the  eigh- 
teenth century  (a.  d.  1701-1800).  With  words  or  phrases 
connecting  it  with  some  other  system  of  chronology  it  is 
used  of  similar  divisions  of  those  eras ;  as,  the  first  cen- 
tury of  Rome  (A.  u.  c.  1-100). 

3.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  (a)  A  division  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple formed  according  to  their  property,  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  for  civil  officers,  (b)  One  of  sixty  companies 
into  which  a  legion  of  the  army  was  divided.  It  was 
commanded  by  a  centurion. 

Century  plant  (Bot.),  the  Agave  Americana,  formerly 
supposed  to  flower  but  once  in  a  century ;  —  hence  the 
name.  See  Agave.  —  The  Magdeburg  Centuries,  an  eccle- 
siastical history  of  the  first  thirteen  centuries,  arranged 
in  thirteen  volumes,  compiled  in  the  16th  century  by 
Protestant  scholars  at  Magdeburg. 

Ce-pev'O-rOUS  (se-pev'o-rus),  a.  [L.  cepa  an  onion  -|- 
vornre  to  devour.]    Feeding  upon  onions,   [i?.]  Sterling. 

Ceph'a-lad  (sSf'a-lSd),  adv.  [Gr.  Ke,},aK^  head  +  L. 
ad  toward.]  (Zo'ol.)  Forwards;  towards  the  head  or 
anterior  extremity  of  the  body  ;  opposed  to  caudad. 

II  Ceph'a-lal'gl-a  (-ISl'jT-a),  i  re.  [L.  cephalalgia,  Gr. 
_  Ceph'a-lal'gy  (-lal'jy),  1      xec^aAoAvia  ;  KeAaAij  -|- 

aAyo5  pain  :  cf.  F.  cephalalgie.J  (Med.)  Pain  in  the 
head  ;  headache. 

Ceph'a-lal'glc  (sefa-lSI'jTk),  a.  [L.  cephalalgicus, 
Gr.  Ke(()aAaAyiK6c.]  (Med.)  Relating  to,  or  affected  with, 
headache.  —  n.  A  remedy  for  the  headache. 

II  Ceph'a-lan'thl-um  (-ISn'thT-um),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Kc^aX-q -\- av9oi  flower.]     (Bot.)  Same  as  Anthodium. 


Cephalaspis  Lyellii. 
[NL.,  fr.   Gr.  Ke^akr, 


II  Ceph'a-Ias'pls  (sgfa-ISs'pTs),  n.  [NX.,  fr.  Gr.  Ki^aXri 
head  -p  ao-Tri's  a  shield.]  (Pale- 
on.)  A  genus  of  fossil  ganoid 
fishes  found  in  the  old  red  sand- 
stone or  Devonian  formation. 
The  head  is  large,  and  protected 
by  a  broad  shield-shaped  helmet 
prolonged  behind  into  two  lat- 
eral points. 

II  Ceph'a-la'ta  (-la'ta),  re.  pi. 
head.]     (Zo'ol.)  A  large  division  of  Mollusca,  includiii|_ 
all  except  the  bivalves  ;  —  so  called  because  the  head  is 
distinctly  developed.     See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Ceph'a-late  (sgf'a-lat),  a.     (Zodl.)  Having  a  head. 

Ce-phal'ic  (se-fSl'Tk),  a.  [L,  cephalicus,  Gr.  K€<<)aAi- 
k6?,  fr.  Ki<l>a.\-q  head  :  cf.  P.  cephalique.']  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  head.     See  the  Note  under  Anterior. 

Cephalic  indei  (Anat.),  the  ratio  of  the  breadtli  of  the 
cramum  to  the  length,  which  is  taken  as  the  standard, 
and  equal  to  100 ;  the  breadth  index.  —  Cephalic  vein,  a 
large  vem  running  from  the  back  of  the  hand  along  the 
arm ;  —  so  named  oecause  the  ancients  used  to  open  it  for 
disorders  of  the  head.  Bunglison. 

Ce-phal'ic,  re.  A  medicine  for  headache,  or  other  dis- 
order in  the  head. 

II  Ceph'a-U'tlS  (sgfa-li'tTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  K(^a.Kr, 
head  -f-  -itis.'\     (Med.)  Same  as  Phrenitis. 

Ceph'a-li-Za'lion  (-IT-za'shiin),  re.  Domination  of  the 
head  in  animal  life  as  expressed  in  the  physical  struc- 
ture ;  localization  of  important  organs  or  parts  in  or 
near  the  head,  in  animal  development.  Dana. 

Ceph'a-lO-  (sef'a-lS-).  [Gr.  Kec^aAij  head.]  A  combin- 
ing form  denoting  the  head,  of  the  head,  connected  with 
the  head  ;  as,  cephalosome,  cephalopod. 

Ceph'a-lo-cer'cal(-ser'kal),«.  [Cephalo- -^  Gt.  Kep- 
/cos  tail.]     (Zobl.)  Relating  to  the  long  axis  of  the  body. 

Ceph'a-loid  (sSf'a-loid),  a.  lCephalo-  +  -oid.;\  Shaped 
like  the  head.  Craig. 

Ceph'a-lol'O-gy  (sgf'a-151'o-jy ),  re .  [ Cephalo-  -j-  -logy. ] 
The  science  which  treats  of  the  head. 

Ceph'a-lo-mere  (sgf'a-16-mer),  re.  [Cephalo-  +  -were.] 
(Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  somites  (arthromeres)  which  make 
up  the  head  of  arthropods.  Packard. 

Ceph'a-lom'e-ter  (sef'a-15m'e-ter),  re.  [Cephalo-  -f 
-meter.']  (Med.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  di- 
mensions of  the  head  of  a  fetus  during  delivery. 

llCeph'a-lon  (sef'a-lon),  re.     (Zoo/.)  The  head. 

II  Ceph'a-loph'0-ra  (sgf'a-15f'o-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  K6<^aA7)  head  -|-  c^epeci/  to  bear.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  cepha- 
lata. 

Ceph'a-lo-pod  (sgf'a-lo-p6d),  Ceph'a-lo-pode  (-pod),  re. 

(Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  Cephalopoda. 

II  Ceph'a-lop'0-da  (-lop'o-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
(cecjbaAij  head  -f-  -poda  :  cf.  F.  cephalopode.']  (Zo'ol.)  The 
highest  class  of  Mollusca. 

dy^  They  have,  around  the  front  of  the  head,  a  ^roup 
of  elongated  muscular  arms,  which  are  usually  furnished 
with  prehensile  suckers  or  hooks.  The  head  is  higlily- 
developed,  with  large,  well  organized  eyes  and  ears,  and 
usually  with  a  cartilaginous  brain  case.  The  higher  forms, 
as  the  cuttlefishes,  squids,  and  oetopi,  swim  rapidly  by 
ejecting  a  jet  of  water  from  the  tubular  siphon  oeneath 
the  head.  They  have  a  pair  of  powerful  homy  jaws 
shaped  like  a  parrot's  beak,  and  a  bag  of  inkhke  fluid 
which  they  can  eject  from  the  siphon,  thus  clouding  the 
water  in  order  to  escape  from  their  enemies.  They  are 
divided  into  two  orders,  the  Dibranchiata,  having  two 
gills  and  eight  or  ten  sucker-bearing  arms,  and  the 
Tetrabranchiata,  with  four  gills  and  numerous  arms  with- 
out suckers.  The  latter  are  all  extinct  except  the  Nauti- 
lus.   See  Octopus,  Squid,  Nautilus. 

Ceph'a-lo-pod'ic  (-lo-pod'Tk),     1  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Belonging 

Ceph'a-lop'o-dOUS  (-lop'o-dus),  J  to,  or  resembling, 
the  cephalopods. 

II  Ceph'a-lOp'te-ra  (-lop'te-ra),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ke^a- 
Xt]  head  -)-  Trrepoi'  wing.]  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  generic 
names  of  the  gigantic  ray  (Manta  birostris),  known  as 
devilfish  and  sea  devil.  It  is  common  on  the  coasts  of 
South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  farther  south.  Some  of 
them  grow  to  enormous  size,  becoming  twenty  feet  or 
more  across  the  body,  and  weighing  more  than  a  ton. 

Ceph'a-lo-some  (sgf'a-16-som),  re.  [Cephalo-  -\-  -some 
body.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  anterior  region  or  head  of  insects 
and  other  arthropods.  Packard. 

Ceph'a-lO-Style  (-stTl),  re.  [Cephalo-  ■\-  Gr.  o-rOAo;  a 
pillar.]  (Anat.)  The  anterior  end  of  the  notochord  and 
its  bony  sheath  in  the  base  of  cartilaginous  crania. 

Ceph'a-lO-thO'rax  (-tho'rSks),  re.  [Cephalo-  -\-  tho- 
rax.'] (Zo'ol.)  The  anterior  portion  of  any  one  of  the 
Arachnida,  and  higher  Crustacea,  consisting  of  the  united 
head  and  thorax. 

Ceph'a-lO-tome  (-tom),  re.  [Cephalo-  -f-  Gr.  refiveiv 
to  cut.]  (Med.)  An  instrument  for  cutting  into  the  fetal 
head,  to  facilitate  delivery. 

Ceph'a-lOt'O-my  (sef'a-lot'6-my),  re.  1.  Dissection  or 
opening  of  the  head. 

2.  (Med. )  Craniotomy  ;  —  usually  applied  to  bisection 
of  the  fetal  head  with  a  saw. 

Ceph'a-lo-tribe  (sgf'a-lS-trlb),  re.  [Cephalo-  <(-  Gr. 
Tpifieiv  to  rub,  grind.]  An  obstetrical  instrument  for 
performing  cephalotripsy. 

Ceph'a-lo-trip'sy  (-trTp'sy),  re.  [See  Cephalotribe.] 
(Med.)  The  act  or  operation  of  crushing  the  head  of  a 
fetus  in  the  womb  in  order  to  effect  delivery. 

II  Ceph'a-lot'ro-cUa(sef'a-lot'ro-ka),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr. 
Ke^akri  head  -|-  rpoxo;  wheel.]  (Zo'nl.)  A  kind  of  annelid 
larva  with  a  circle  of  cilia  around  the  head. 

Ceph'a-lous  (sef'.a-lus),  o.  [Gr.  K£</)aAr)  bead.]  (Zo'ol.) 
Having  a  head  ;  —  applied  chiefly  to  the  Cephalata,  a 
division  of  mollusks. 

Ce'pheus  (se'fus),  re.  (Astron.)  A  northern  constella- 
tion near  the  pole.  Its  head,  which  is  in  the  Milky  Way, 
is  marked  by  a  triangle  formed  by  three  stars  of  the 
fourth  magnitude.     See  Cassiopeia. 


Ce-ra'ceons  (se-ra'shus),  a.  [L.  cera  wax.]  Having 
the  texture  and  color  of  new  wax ;  like  wax ;  waxy. 

Ce-ra'gO  (se-ra'go),  re.     [L.  cera  wax.]     Beebread. 

Ce-ram'ic  (se-ram'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  xepap-iKo?,  fr.  Ke'pn- 
fios  earthenware.  Cf.  Keramic]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
pottery ;  relating  to  the  art  of  making  earthenware ; 
as,  ceramic  products ;  ceramic  ornaments  for  ceilings. 

Ce-rain'ics(se-raiu'Iks),??.  [See  Ceramic]  1.  The  art 
of  making  things  of  baked  clay,  as  pottery,  tiles,  etc. 

2.  pi.  Work  formed  of  clay  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
baked  ;  as,  vases,  urns,  etc.  Knight. 

Ce-rar'gy-rite  (se-riir'jy-rit),  re.  [Gr.  Ke'pa?  horn  -\- 
apyupo?  silver.]  (JMin.)  Native  silver  chloride,  a  mineral 
of  a  white  to  pale  yellow  or  gray  color,  darkening  on  ex- 
posure to  the  light.  It  may  be  cut  by  a  knife,  like  lead 
or  horn  (hence  called  hoi-n  silver). 

Cer'a-Sin  (sgr'a-sTn),  re.  [L.  cerasus  the  cherry  tree, 
Gr.  Kepatro!.]  1.  (C/ietn.)  A  white  amorphous  sub- 
stance, the  insoluble  part  of  cherry  gum ;  —  called  also 
meta-arabinic  acid. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  gummy  mucilaginous  substance ; — called 
also  basso7-in,  tragacanthin,  etc. 

Ce-ras'i-nous  (se-rSs'i-niis),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  cerasin. 

2.  Of  a  cherry  color. 

II  Ce-ras'tes  (se-r5s'tez),  n.  [L.,  a  horned  serpent,  fr. 
Gr.  Kepa<n->)5  horned,  fr.  Ke'pa;  horn.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus 
of  poisonous  African  serpents,  with  a  homy  scale  over 
each  eye  ;  the  horned  viper. 


CerastCi  (  I  _/  i  Ic  ) 

Ce'rate  (se'rat),  re.  [L.  ceiatum,  cetottim,  fr.  cera 
wax.]  (3fed.)  An  unctuous  preparation  for  external  ap- 
plication, of  a  consistence  intermediate  between  that  of 
an  ointment  and  a  plaster,  so  that  it  can  be  spread  upon 
cloth  without  the  use  of  heat,  but  does  not  melt  when 
applied  to  the  skin. 

I^^  Cerate  consists  essentially  of  wax  (for  which  resin 
or  spermaceti  is  sometimes  substituted)  mixed  with  oil, 
lard,  and  various  medicinal  ingredi- 
ents. The  cerate  (formerly  called 
simple  cerate)  of  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia  is  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  white  wax  and  seven  parts 
of  lard. 

Ce'ra-ted  (se'ra-tgd),  p.  a.  [L. 
ceralus,  p.  p.  of  cerare  to  wax,  fr. 
cera  wax.]     Covered  with  wax. 

Cer'a-tine  (ser'a-tln  or  -tin),  a. 
[Gr.  KepaTLvri^  the  fallacy  called 
"the  horns,"  fr.  xepos  a  horn.] 
(Logic)  Sophistical. 

II  Cer'a-to-bran'chi-a  (sgr'a-tS- 
br5n'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,_  fr.  Gr. 
Ke'pas,  Ke'paTos,  horn  -|-  ^payxia,  re. 
pi.,  gills.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  group  of  nu- 
dibranchiate  Mollusca,  having  on 
the  back  papilliform  or  branched 
organs  serving  as  giUs. 

Cer'a-to-bran'chl-al  (-nl),  a. 
(Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  bone,  or  ^.u    ^     i  u 

cartilage,  below  the  epibranchial  in  Oneof  theCeratobran. 
a  branchial  arch.  —  re.     A  cerato- 
branchial  bone,  or  cartilage. 

II  Ce-rat'0-dUS  (se-rSt'o-diis),  re.  _ 
Ke'paTos,  horn -|-  oSou's  tooth.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of '  ga^ 
noid  fishes,  of  the  order  Dipnoi,  first  known  as  Mesozoic 
fossil  fishes ;  but  recently  two  living  species  have  been 
discovered  in  Australian  rivers.  They  have  lungs  so  well 
developed  that  they  can  leave  the  water  and  breathe  in 
air.  In  Australia  they  are  called  salmon  and  baramunda. 
See  Dipnoi,  and  Archipterygium. 


chia  iCoryplietla  pi. 
lata).    Nat.  size. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xepas, 


Ceratndus  (C  miolepis),  of  Australia. 

Cer'a-tO-hy'al  (ser'a-to-hl'al),  a.  [Gr.  Ke'pas  horn  4- 
the  letter  Y.]  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  bone,  or  carti- 
lage, below  the  epihyal  in  the  hyoid  arch.  —  re.  A  cerato- 
hyal  bone,  or  cartilage,  which,  in  man,  forms  one  of  the 
small  horns  of  the  hyoid. 

II  Cer'a-tO-SaU'rUS  (-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ke'pa!  a 
horn  4"  o-avpo?  lizard.]  (Paleo7i.)  A  carnivorous  Ameri- 
can Jurassic  dinosaur  allied  to  the  European  Megalosau- 
rus.  The  anim.al  was  nearly  twenty  feet  in  length,  and 
the  skull  bears  a  bony  horn  core  on  the  united  nasal 
bones.     See  Dlnstration  in  Appendix. 

\\  Cer'a-to-spon'gi-ae  (-sp5n'jT-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Ke'pas,  KepaT05,  horn  -j-  o-Troyyta  spoiif^e.]  (Zo'ol.)  An 
order  of  sponges  in  which  the  skeleton  consists  of  horny 
fibers.     It  includes  all  the  commercial  sponges. 

Ce-rau'nics  (se-ra'niks),  re..  [Gr.  Kcpauro?  thunder 
and  lightning.]  That  branch  of  physics  which  treats  of 
heat  and  electricity.  E.  Park. 

Ce-rau'no-SCOpe  (-nS-skop),  re.  [Gr.  Kepavfd?  thunder 
and  lightning  -f-  -scope.]  An  instrument  or  apparatus 
employed  in  the  ancient  mysteries  to  imitate  thunder 
and  lightning.  T.  Moore. 
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Cer-be're-an  (ser-be're-an),  a.  Oi 
or  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  Cer- 
berus.    [Written  also  Cerberian.'] 

With  wide  Cerberean  mouths.    Hilton, 

0611)6-1118  (ser'be-rus),  n.  [L. 
Cerberus  (in  sense  1),  Gr.  Ke'p/Sepos.] 

1.  {Class.  Myth.)  A  monster,  in 
the  shape  Of  a  three-headed  dog, 
guarding  the  entrance  into  the  infer- 
nal regions.  Hence :  Any  vigilant 
custodian  or  guardian,  esp.  if  surly. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  East  Indian 
serpents,  allied  to  the  pythons ;  the 
bokadam.  Head  of  one  species 

C6r'cal  (-k«l),  a.  [Gr.  /ceoKo;  tail.]  of  Cerberus  (C.  ci- 
■iZool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  taU.         "«'■«'">  (-^°<"-)- 

II  Cer-ca'rI-a  (  ser-ka'rT-a ),  n.  ;  pi.  CEECAElffl:  (-e). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xepKos  tail.] 

(Zool.)  The  larval  form  of   "^s,  t    ..n^mn^ 

a  trematode  worm  having 
the  shape  of  a  tadpole, 
with  its  body  terminated 
by  a  tail-like  appendage. 

Cer-ca'ri-an    ( -an ),    a.    Cercaria  of  Distoma,  much  en- 
(Znnl\  Of     like     or   npr-       larged.    a  Mouth  ;  6  Stomach  ; 
Y'pol.)K)l,   liKe,    or   per-       e  Excretory  tubes  i  s  Sucker  ; 
taming  to,  the  Cercariae.  ^      (Tail. 
n.     One  of  the  Cercarise. 

Cer'co-pod  (ser'ko-p8d),  n.  [Gr.  xepKoj  tail  -|-  -pod.'\ 
■{Zool.)  One  of  the  jointed  antenniform  appendages  of 
the  posterior  somites  of  certain  insects.  Packard. 

II  Cer'CUS  (ser'kus),  re.  /  pi.  Cekci  (-si).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
jce'pKos  tail.]     (Zool.)  See  Cercopod. 

Cere  (ser),  n.  [L.  cera  wax:  cf.  F.  C!>e.]  {Zool.) 
The  soft  naked  sheath  at  the  base  of  the  beak  of  birds  of 
prey,  parrots,  and  some  other  birds.     See  Beae. 

Cere,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cered  (serd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Cekino.]  [L.  cerare,  f r.  cera  wax :  cf.  F.  cirer.^  To 
wax  ;  to  cover  or  close  with  wax.  Wiseman. 

Ce're-al  (se're-al),  a.  [L.  Cerealis  pert,  to  Ceres,  and 
hence,  to  agriculture.  See  Ceres.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  grasses  which  are  cultivated  for  their  edible  seeds  (as 
wheat,  maize,  rice,  etc.),  or  to  their  seeds  or  grain. 

Ce're-al,  re.  Any  grass  cultivated  for  its  edible  grain, 
or  the  grain  itself  ;  —  usuaDy  in  the  plural. 

II  Ce're-a'li-a   (-a1i-a),    re.   pi.      [L.    See    Cereal.] 

1.  {Antiq.)  Public  festivals  in  honor  of  Ceres. 

2.  The  cereals.  Crabb. 
Ce're-a-lin  (se're-a-lTn),  re.     {Chem.)  A  nitrogenous 

substance  closely  resembling  diastase,  obtained  from 
bran,  and  possessing  the  power  of  converting  starch  into 
dextrin,  sugar,  and  lactic  acid.  Watts. 

Cer'6-bel  (sSr'e-b51),  re.     The  cerebellum.        Derham. 

Cer'e-bel'lar  (-bSl'ler),  )  a.    {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the 

Cer'e-bel'lous  (-Itis),     )     cerebellum. 

Cer'e-bel'lum  (-liim),  re.  /  pi,  E.  Cerebellums  (-lumz), 
L.  Cerebella  (-14).  [L.,  dim.  of  cerebrum  brain.] 
(Anat.)  The  large  lobe  of  the  hind  brain,  in  front  of  and 
above  the  medulla;  the  little  brain.  It  controls  com- 
bined muscular  action.     See  Brain. 

Cer'e-bral  (sSr'e-brol),  a.  [L.  cerebrum  brain  ;  akin 
to  Gr.  Kapa  head  :  cf.  F.  cei-eJj-ai.  See  Cheer.]  {Anat.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cerebrum. 

Cerebral  apoplexy.    See  under  Apoplexy. 

Cer'e-bral,  n.  [A  false  translation  of  the  Skr.  reiSr- 
dhanya,  lit.,  head-sounds.]  One  of  a  class  of  lingual  con- 
sonants in  the  East  Indian  languages.     See  Lingual,  re. 

^W^  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney  calls  these  letters  Ungnals, 
andthis  is  their  usual  designation  in  the  United  States. 

Cer'e-bral-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  {Philos.)  The  doctrine  or 
theory  that  psychical  phenomena  are  functions  or  prod- 
ucts of  the  brain  only. 

Cer'e-bral-ist,  n.    One  who  accepts  cerebralism. 

Cer'e-brate  (ser't-brat),  v.  i.  {Physiol.)  To  exhibit 
mental  activity ;  to  have  the  brain  in  action. 

Cer'e-bra'tion  (ser's-bra'shiin),  n.  Action  of  the 
brain,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious. 

Cer'e-brlc  (ser'e-brTk  or  se-rgb'rTk),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  derived  from,  the  brain. 

Cerebric  acid  (Phi/siol.  Chem.),  a,  name  formerly  some- 
times given  to  cerebrin. 

Cer'e-bric'1-ty (ser'e-brTs'i-ty), n.    Brainpower,  [i?.] 

Ce-reb'ri-form  (se-reb'ri-fSrm),  a.  lCerebrum-\- 
-/orm.']    Like  the  brain  in  form  or  substance. 

Cer'e-brif'U-gal  (sgr'e-brTf'fi-gal),  a.  ICerebrum -\-Jj. 
fugere  to  flee.]  {Physiol.)  Applied  to  those  nerve  fibers 
which  go  from  the  brain  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  so  trans- 
fer cerebral  impulses  (centrifugal  impressions)  outwards. 

Cer'e-brin  (s5r'e-brln),  n.  [From  Cerebrum.]  {Phys- 
iol. Chem.)  A  nonphosphorized,  nitrogenous  substance, 
obtained  from  brain  and  nerve  tissue  by  extraction  with 
boiling  alcohol.  It  is  uncertain  whether  it  exists  as  such 
in  nerve  tissue,  or  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of 
some  more  complex  substance. 

Cer'e-brlp'e-tal  (sSr'e-brTp'e-tal),  a.  ICerebrum  -\- 
L.  petere  to  seek.]  {Physiol.)  Applied  to  those  nerve 
fibers  which  go  from  the  spinal  cord  to  the  brain  and  so 
transfer  sensations  (centripetal  impressions)  from  the 
exterior  inwards. 

II  Cer'e-bri'tis  (s5r'e-brI'tTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  E.  cerebrum 
■j- -iii.1.2     {31rd.)  Inflammation  of  the  cerebrum. 

Cer'e-brold  (ser'e-broid),  a.  ICerebrum +  -oid.']  Re- 
sembling, or  analogous  to,  the  cerebrum  or  brain. 

Cer'e-brol'o-gy  (-brol'o-jy),  n.  [Cerebrum  +  -logy.'] 
The  science  which  treats  of  the  cerebrum  or  brain. 

Cer^e-brop'a-thy  (ser'e-br5p'a-thy),  n.  [Cerebrum  + 
Gr.  Traflo!  suffering.]  {Med.)  A  hypochondriacal  condi- 
tion verging  upon  insanity,  occurring  in  those  whose 
brains  have  been  unduly  taxed  ;  —  called  also  brain  fag. 

Cer'e-bros'CO-py  ( -bros'kS-py ),  n.  [Cerebrum,  + 
-scopy.']  (Med.)  Examination  of  the  brain  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  disease ;  esp.,  the  act  or  process  of  diagnosticating 
the  condition  of  the  brain  by  examination  of  the  interior 
of  the  eye  (as  with  an  ophthalmoscope).  Buck. 


Cer'e-brose'  (s5r'e-bros'),  n.  [From  Ceeebrum.] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  A  sugarlike  body  obtained  by  the  de- 
composition of  the  nitrogenous  nou-phosphorized  princi- 
ples of  the  brain. 

Cer'e-bro-spi'nal  (-bro-spl'nal),  a.  [Cerebrum  -f- 
.yniial.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  central  nervous 
system  consisting  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Cerebro-Bpinal  ixuiiPhi/siol.),  a  serous  fluid  secreted  by 
the  membranes  covering  the  brain  and  spmal  cord.  —  Cer- 
ebro-spinal  meningitis.  Cerehro-splnal  fever  {Med.),  a  dan- 
gerous epidemic,  and  endemic,  febrile  disease,  character- 
ized by  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  giving  rise  to  severe  headaches,  tenderness 
of  the  back  of  the  neck,  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles, 
etc.  It  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  cutaneous  eruption, 
when  it  is  often  called  spotted  fever.  It  is  not  conta- 
gious. 

Cer'e-brum  (-briim),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Cerebrums  (-brumz), 
L.  Cerebra  (-bra).  [L.,  the  brain.]  (Anat.)  The  ante- 
rior, and  in  man  the  larger,  division  of  the  brain ;  the 
seat  of  the  reasoning  faculties  and  the  will.     See  Brain. 

Cere'cloth'  (ser'kloth' ;  115),  re.  [L.  cera  wax  -\-  E. 
cloth.']  A  cloth  smeared  with  melted  wax,  or  with  some 
gummy  or  glutinous  matter. 

Linen,  besmeared  with  gums,  in  manner  ot  cerecloth.  Bacon. 

Cere'ment  (ser'ment),  n.  [L.  cera  wax:  cf.  F.cire- 
ment.]  (a)  A  cerecloth  used  for  the  special  purpose  of 
enveloping  a  dead  body  when  embalmed,  (b)  Any  shroud 
or  wrapping  for  the  dead. 

Cer'e-mo'nl-al  (s5r'e-mo'nT-al),  a.  [L.  caerimonialis  : 
cf.  F.  cerimonial.  See  Ceremony.]  1.  Relating  to  cer- 
emony, or  external  rite  ;  ritual ;  according  to  the  forms 
of  established  rites. 

Ceremonial  observances  and  outward  show.    Hallam. 

2.  Observant  of  forms  ;  cerenlonious.     [In  this  sense 

ceremonious  is  now  preferred.]  Donne. 

He  moves  in  the  dull  ceremonial  track.       Drijden. 

Cer'e-mo'lll-al,  re.  1.  A  system  of  rules  and  cere- 
monies, enjoined  by  law,  or  established  by  custom,  in 
religious  worship,  social  intercourse,  or  the  courts  of 
princes ;  outward  form. 

The  gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the  Burgundian  court.    Prescott. 

2.  The  order  for  rites  and  forms  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church,  or  the  book  containing  the  rules  prescribed 
to  be  observed  on  solemn  occasions. 

Cer'e-mo'nl-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  re.  Adherence  to  external 
rites  ;  fondness  for  ceremony. 

Cer'e-mo'ni-al-ly,  adv.  According  to  rites  and  cere- 
monies ;  as,  a  person  ceremonially  unclean. 

Cer'e-mo'ni-al-ness,  re.     Quality  of  being  ceremonial. 

Cer'e-mO'ni-OUS  (s§r'e-mo'nT-iis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cere- 
monieux,  L.  caerimonio.'ius.]  1.  Consisting  of  outward 
forms  and  rites ;  ceremonial.  [In  this  sense  ceremonial. 
is  now  preferred.] 

The  ceremonious  part  of  His  worship.  South. 

2.  According  to  prescribed   or  customary  rules  and 
forms ;  devoted  to  forms  and  ceremonies ;  formally  re- 
spectful; punctilious.  "  Ceremonious  yArea&es."  Addison. 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Formal;  precise;  exact.    See  Foemal. 

Cer'e-mo'ni-OUS-ly,  adv.    in  a  ceremonious  way. 

Cer'e-mo'ni-OUS-neBS,  n.  The  quality,  or  practice,  of 
being  ceremonious. 

Cer'e-mo-ny  (sSr'e-mo-ny),  m.  ;  pi.  Ceremonies  (-niz). 
[F.  ceremonie,  L.  caerimonia  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  create  and 
from  a  root  signifying  to  do  or  make.']  1.  An  act,  or 
series  of  acts,  often  of  a  symbolical  character,  prescribed 
by  law,  custom,  or  authority,  in  the  conduct  of  impor- 
tant matters,  as  in  the  performance  of  religious  duties, 
the  transaction  of  affairs  of  state,  and  the  celebration  of 
notable  events  ;  as,  the  ceremony  of  crowning  a  sover- 
eign ;  the  ceremonies  observed  in  consecrating  a  church ; 
marriage  and  baptismal  ceremonies. 

According  to  all  the  rites  of  it,  and  according  to  all  the  cer- 
emonies thereof,  shall  ye  keep  it  [the  Passover].         Numb.  ix.  3. 
Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  she  may 
The  sacred  ceremonies  tnere  partake.  Spenser. 

[The  heralds]  with  awful  ccremomj 
And  trumpet's  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim  _ 
A  solemn  council.  Milton. 

2.  Behavior  regulated  by  strict  etiquette  ;  a  formal 
method  of  performing  acts  of  civility ;  forma  of  civility 
prescribed  by  custom  or  authority. 

Ceremony  was  but  devised  at  first 
To  set  a  gloss  on  .  .  .  hollow  welcomes  .  .  .  ; 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship  there  needs  none.  Shak. 
All  ceremonies  are  in  themselves  very  silly  things  ;  but  yet  a 
man  of  the  world  should  know  them.  Chesterjteld. 

3.  A  ceremonial  symbol ;  an  emblem,  as  a  crown, 
scepter,  garland,  etc.     [Obs.] 

Disrobe  the  images, 
If  you  do  find  them  decked  with  ceremonies. 
.    ,    .    Let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Caesar's  trophies.  Shak. 

4.  A  sign  or  prodigy  ;  a  portent.     [Obs.] 

Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies. 

Yet  now  they  fright  me.  Shak. 

Master  of  ceremonies,  an  officer  who  determines  the 
forms  to  be  observed,  or  superintends  their  observance, 
on  a  public  occasion.  —  Not  to  stand  on  ceremony,  not  to 
be  ceremonious ;  to  be  familiar,  outspoken,  or  bold. 

Ce're-OUS  (se're-iis),  a.  [L.  cereus,  fr.  cera  wax.] 
Waxen ;  like  wax.     [Obs.]  Gayton. 

Ce'res  (se'rez),  re.  [L.,  Ceres,  also  com,  grain,  akin 
to  E.  create.]  1.  {Class.  Myth.)  The  daughter  of  Saturn 
and  Ops  or  Rhea,  the  goddess  of  com  and  tillage. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  first  discovered  asteroid. 

Cer'e-Sin  (ser'e-sTn),  n.  [L.  cera  wax.]  (Chem.)  A 
white  wax,  made  by  bleaching  and  purifying  ozocerite, 
and  used  as  a  substitute  for  beeswax. 

II  Ce're-us  (se're-iis),  re.  [L.,  a  wax  candle,  fr.  cera 
wax.     So  named  from  the  resemblance  of  one  species  to 


the  columnar  shape  of  a  wax  candle.]     (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants  of  the  Cactus  family. 
They  are  natives   of  America, 
from  California  to  Chili. 

(S^^ Although  several  species 
flower  in  the  night,  the  name 
Night-blooming  cereus  is  spe- 
cially applied  to  the  Cereus 
grandijiorus,  wluch  is  culti- 
vated for  its  beautiful,  short- 
lived flowers.  The  Cereus  gigan- 
teus,  whose  coluimiar  trunk  is 
sometimes  sixty  feet  in  height, 
is  a  striking  feature  of  the  scen- 
ery of  New  Mexico,  Texas,  etc. 


Cer'l-al  (sSr'I-al),  a.  Same  as 
Cerrlal.     [Obs.]         Chaucer. 

Ce-rif'er-OUS  (se-rlfer-tis), 
a.  [L.  cera  wax  -f-  -ferous.] 
Producing  wax. 

Ce'rln  (se'rin),  re.  [L.  cera 
wax  -\-  -in :  cf .  L.  cerinus 
wax-colored.]  1.  (Chem.)  A 
waxy  substance  extracted  by 
alcohol  or  ether  from  cork ; 
sometimes  applied  also  to  the 
portion  of  beeswax  which  is 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Watts.  Cereus  (C.  giganteus)  with 

2.  (Min.)  A   variety  of   the     Indians  in  foreground, 
mineral  allanite. 

Ce-rln'thi-an  (se-rTn'thT-an),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of 
an  ancient  religious  sect,  so  called  from  Cerinthus,  a 
Jew,  who  attempted  to  unite  the  doctrines  of  Christ 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  and  Gnostics.  Hook. 

Cer'lph  (ser'if),  n.  {Type  Founding)  One  of  the  fine 
lines  of  a  letter,  esp.  one  of  the  fine  cross  strokes  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  letters.     [Spelt  also  seriph.]    Savage. 

II  Ce-rlse'  (se-rez'),  a.  [F.,  a  cherry.  See  Cherry.] 
Cherry-colored  ;  a  light  bright  red  ;  —  applied  to  textile 
fabrics,  especially  silk. 

Ce'rlte  (se'rit),  re.  [Gr.  Kcpa;  horn.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  gas- 
tropod shell  belonging  to  the  family  Cerithridse ;  —  so 
called  from  its  hornlike  form. 

Ce'rlte,  re.  [From  Cerium.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a 
brownish  or  cherry-red  color,  commonly  massive.  It  is 
a  hydrous  silicate  of  cerium  and  allied  metals. 

Ce'rl-um  (se'rY-iim),  re.  [Named  by  Berzelius  in  1803 
from  the  asteroid  Ceres,  then  just  discovered  (1801).] 
(Chem.)  A  rare  metallic  element,  occurring  in  the  min- 
erals cerite,  allanite,  monazite,  etc.  Symbol  Ce.  Atomic 
weight  141.5.  It  resembles  iron  in  color  and  luster,  but 
is  soft,  and  both  malleable  and  ductile.  It  tarnishes 
readily  in  the  air. 

Cer'nU-OUS  (ser'nii-us),  a.  [L.  cernmis 
with  the  face  turned  toward  the  earth.] 
(Bot. )  Inclining  or  nodding  downward ; 
pendulous  ;  drooping ;  —  saiB  of  a  bud, 
flower,  fruit,  or  the  capsule  of  a  moss. 

Ce'ro  (sa'ro  or  .se'ro),  n.  [Corrupt,  fr. 
Sp.  sierra  saw,  sawfish,  cero.]  (Zool.)  A 
large  and  valuable  fish  of  the  Mackerel  fam- 
ily, of  the  genus  Scomberomorus.  Two  spe- 
cies are  found  in  the  West  Indies  and  less 
commonly  on  the  Atlanticcoast  of  the  United 
States,  —  the  common  cero  (Scomberomorus  caballaj, 
called  also  Mngfish,  and  the  spotted,  or  king,  cero  (IS, 
regalis).  v 


Cero  (Scomheroinorus  caballa). 

Ce'ro-graph  (se'rS-graf),  n.  [Gr.  Kijpos  wax  -|-  -graph.] 
A  writing  on  wax.  Knight. 

Ce'ro-graph'lc  (se'ro-grSf'ik),  )  a.     Of  or  pertaining 

Ce'ro-graph'lc-al  (-i-kal),         (      to  cerography. 

Oe-rog'ra-phlst  (se-rog'rafist),  re.  One  who  practices 
cerography. 

Ce-rog'ra-phy  (-fy),  re.    [Gr.  mjpd?  wax  -|-  -graphy.] 

1.  The  art  of  msiking  characters  or  designs  in,  or  with, 
wax. 

2.  A  method  of  making  stereotype  plates  from  inscribed 
sheets  of  wax. 

Cer'o-llte  (s6r'6-lit),  n.  [Gr.  lojpos  wax  +  -lite.] 
(Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesium,  allied  to  ser- 
pentine, occurring  in  waxlike  masses  of  a  yellow  or 
greenish  color. 

II  Ce-ro'ma  (se-ro'm4),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  icnpuna  an  oint- 
ment for  wrestlers,  the  place  for  wrestling,  fr.  Kj^povv  to 
wax  over,  fr.  Krjpds  wax.]  1.  The  unguent  (a  composition 
of  oil  and  wax)  with  which  wrestlers  were  anointed  among 
the  ancient  Romans. 

2.  (Anc.  Arch.)  That  part  of  the  baths  and  gymnasia 
in  which  bathers  and  wrestlers  anointed  chemselves. 

3.  (Zo'ol,)  The  cere  of  birds. 

Cer'O-man'cy  (sSr'o-mSn'sy),  n.  [Gr.  Kijpo!  wax  -j- 
-mnncy.]    Divination  by  dropping  melted  wax  in  water. 

Ce-roon'  (se-roon'),  re.  [See  Seroon.]  A  bale  or  pack- 
age covered  with  hide,  or  with  wood  bound  with  hide ;  as, 
a  ceroon  of  indigo,  cochineal,  etc. 

Ce'ro-plas'tlC  (se'ro-plSs'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  KrjpoTrAaoTiKds 
for  modeling  in  wax ;  Krjpos  wax  -f-  T^airo-eti/  to  form, 
mold.]  (Fine  Arts)  (a)  Relating  to  the  art  of  model- 
ing in  wax.  (ft)  Modeled  in  wax  ;  as,  a  ceroplastic  figure. 

CeTO-plas'tlCS  (-plas'ttks),     1   n.    [Gr.  K-qpowXatrriK-fi 

Ce'ro-plas'ty  (se'r6-plas'ty),  )  (sc.  Texvri  art)  :  cf. 
F.  ceroplastique.]    The  art  of  modeling  in  wax. 

Cer'o-sin  (sSr'o-sin),  re.  [L.  rera  wax.]  (Chem.)  A 
waxy  substance  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  sugar 
cane,  and  crystallizing  in  deli&ate  white  laminae. 

Ce'rote  (ee'rot),  re.     [Obs.]     See  Cerate. 

Cer'O-tene  (ser'o-ten),  re.     [L.  cerotum  a  pomade.   See 


ale,  senate,   care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   all;     eve,   event,    end,    fern,   recent;     ice,    idea,   ill;     old,   obey,    orb,   odd; 
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■Ckeatb.]    (Chem.)  A  white  waxy  solid  obtained  from 
C/hinese  wax,  and  by  the  distillation  of  cerotin. 

Ce-rot'lc  (se-r6t'ik),  a.  [See  Ceeotene.]  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  beeswax  or  Chinese  wax ; 
as,  cerelic  acid  or  alcohol. 

Cer'O-tla  (sSr'o-tin),  n.  [See  Cekotene.]  (Chem.) 
A  white  crystalline  substance,  CjyHsj.OH,  obtained  from 
Chinese  wax,  and  regarded  as  an  alcohol  of  the  marsh 
gas  series  ;  —  called  also  cerotic  alcohol,  ceryl  alcohol. 

Cer'rl-al  (sSr'rT-al),  a.  [L.  cerreus,  fr.  ceri-us  a  kind 
of  oak.]    (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  cerris. 

Chaplets  green  of  cerrial  oak.  Dryden. 

llCer'rls  (sSr'rTs),  n.  [L.  cerrus.l  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
oak  (Quercus  Cerris),  native  in  the  Orient  and  southern 
Europe ;  —  called  also  bitter  oak  and  Turkey  oak. 

Cer'taln  (ser'tTn),  a.  [F.  certain,  fr.  (assumed)  LL. 
certanus,  fr.  L.  certus  determined,  fixed,  certam,  orig. 
p.  p.  of  cemere  to  perceive,  decide,  determine ;  akin  to 
6r.  Kpiveiv  to  decide,  separate,  and  to  E.  concern,  critic, 
crime,  riddle  a  sieve,  rinse,  v.]  1.  Assured  in  mind ; 
having  no  doubts ;  free  from  suspicions  concerning. 

To  make  her  certain  of  the  sad  event.         Dryden. 
I  myself  am  certain  of  you.  Wyclif. 

2.  Determined ;  resolved ;  —  used  with  an  infinitive. 

However,  I  with  thee  have  fixed  my  lot. 

Certain  to  undergo  like  doom.  Hilton. 

3.  Not  to  be  doubted  or  denied  ;  established  as  a  fact. 
The  dream  is  certain,  and  the  interpretation  thereof  sure. 

Dan.  ii.  45. 

4.  Actually  existing ;  sure  to  happen ;  inevitable. 

Virtue  that  directs  our  ways 
Through  certain  dangers  to  uncertain  praise.    Dryden. 
Death,  as  the  Psalmist  salth,  is  certain  to  all.     Shah. 
6.  Unfailing ;  infallible. 

I  have  often  wished  that  I  knew  as  certain  a  remedy  for 
any  other  distemper.  Mead. 

6.  Fixed  or  stated ;  regular ;  determinate. 

The  people  shall  go  out  and  gather  a  certain  rate  every  day. 

J^x,  xvi.  4. 

7.  Not  specifically  named  ;  indeterminate  ;  indefinite  ; 
one  or  some ;  — sometimes  used  independently  as  a  noun, 
and  meaning  certain  persons. 

It  came  to  pass  when  he  was  in  a  certain  city.    Zuke  v.  12. 

About  everything  he  wrote  there  was  a  certain  natural  grace 

and  decorum.  Macaulay. 

For  certain,  assuredly.  —  Of  a  certain,  certainly. 

Syn.  —  Bound;  sure;  true;  undeniable;  unquestion- 
able ;  undoubted ;  plain  ;  indubitable ;  indisputable ;  in- 
controvertible ;  unhesitating ;  undoubting ;  fixed ;  stated. 

Cer'taln, «.    1   Certainty.     [Ohs.']  Gower. 

2.  A  certain  number  or  quantity.     [06s.]       Chaucer. 

Oer'taln,  adv.    Certainly.    lObs.']  Milton. 

Cer'tain-ly,  adv.  Without  doubt  or  question ;  unques- 
tionably. 

Cer'tain-ness,  n.    Certainty. 

Cer^taln-ty  i-t^),  n.;  pi.  Certainties  (-tTz).  [OF.  cer- 
tainetS.'\  1.  The  quality,  state,  or  condition,  of  being 
certain. 

The  certainty  of  punishment  is  the  truest  security  against 
crimes.  Fialter  Aines. 

2.  A  fact  or  truth  unquestionably  established. 

Certainties  are  uninteresting  and  sating.      Zander. 

3.  (Law)  Clearness ;  freedom  from  ambiguity ;  lucidity. 
Of  a  certainty,  certainly. 

Cer'tes  (ser'tez),  adv.   [F.  certes,  for  a  aeries,  fr.  L.  cer- 
tus. See  Certain.]  Certainly;  in  truth;  verily.  [Archaic'} 
Certes  it  great  pity  was  to  see 
Him  his  nobility  so  foul  deface.  SjJenser. 

Cer-tU'1-cate  (ser-tifl-kSt),  n.  [F.  certiflcat,  fr.  LL. 
certificatus  made  certain,  p.  p.  of  certiflcare.  See  Certi- 
fy.] 1.  A  written  testimony  to  the  truth  of  any  fact ; 
as,  a  certificate  of  good  behavior. 

2.  A  written  declaration  legally  authenticated. 

Trial  by  certificate,  a  trial  in  which  the  testimony  of  the 
person  certifying  is  the  only  proper  criterion  of  the  point 
in  dispute ;  as,  when  the  issue  is  whether  a  person  was 
absent  in  the  army,  this  is  tried  by  the  certificate  of  the 
proper  officer  in  writing,  under  his  seal.  Blackstone. 

Cer-tU'l-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  {imp.  &p.j>.  Certifica- 
ted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CERTmcATmo.]    [See  Cbrtipt.] 

1.  To  verify  or  vouch  for  by  certificate. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  certificate  ;  as,  to  certificate  the 
captain  of  a  vessel ;  a  certificated  teacher. 

Cer'tl-Q-ca'tlon  (ser'ti-fl-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  certificatio: 
cf.  F.  certification.^    The  act  of  certifying. 

Ger'U-fl'er  (-fi'er),  n.     One  who  certifies  or  assures. 

Cer'tl-ty  (ser'ti-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Certified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cektityino.]  [F.  certifier,  LL. 
eertificare ;  L.  certus  certain  -)-  facere  to  make.  See 
Certain,  and  cf.  Certificate,  v.  <.]  1.  To  give  certain 
information  to ;  to  assure  ;  to  make  certain. 

.  thou  shalt  have  no  portion  on 
Ezra  iv.  16. 

2.  To  give  certain  information  of;  to  make  certain,  as 
a  fact;  to  verify.  Hammond. 

The  industry  of  science  at  once  certifies  and  greatly  extends 
our  knowledge  of  the  vastness  of  the  creation.  /.  Taylor. 

3.  To  testify  to  in  writing;  to  make  a  declaration 
concerning,  in  writing,  under  hand,  or  hand  and  seal. 

The  judges  shall  certify  their  opinion  to  the  chancellor,  and 
upon  such  certificate  the  decree  is  usually  founded.  Blackstone. 

Certified  check,  a  bank  check,  the  validity  of  which  is 
certified  by  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn. 

Cer'tl-O-ra'rl  (ser'shT-o-ra'ri),  n.  [So  named  from 
the  emphatic  word  certiorari  in  the  Latin  form  of  the 
writ,  which  read  certiorari  volumus  we  -wish  to  be  certi- 
fied.] (Law)  A  writ  issuing  out  of  chancery,  or  a  supe- 
rior court,  to  call  up  the  records  of  an  inferior  court,  or 
remove  a  cause  there  depending,  in  order  that  the  party 
may  have  more  sure  and  speedy  justice,  or  that  errors 
and  irregularities  may  be  corrected.    It  is  obtained  upon 


We  certify  the  king,  that 
this  side  the  river. 


complaint  of  a  party  that  he  has  not  received  justice,  or 
can  not  have  an  impartial  trial  in  the  inferior  court. 

(S^^  A  certiorari  is  the  correct  process  to  remove  the 
proceedings  of  a  court  in  which  cases  are  tried  in  a  man- 
ner different  from  the  course  of  the  common  law,  as  of 
comity  commissioners.  It  is  also  used  as  an  auxiliary 
process  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  return  to  some  other 
process.  Bouvier. 

Cer'tl-tude  (ser'tV-tud),  n.  [LL.  cerlitudo,  fr.  L.  cer- 
tus:  cf.  F.  certitude.  See  Certain.]  Freedom  from 
doubt ;  assurance  ;  certainty.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Ger'Ule  (sSr'ill),  a.  [L.  caerulus,  equiv.  to  caeruleus.} 
Blue ;  ceriUean.     [Obs.}  Dyer. 

Ce-ru1e-an  (se-ru'le-an),  o.     [L.  caeruleus.']     Sky- 
colored  ;  blue  ;  azure.  Cowper. 
Blue,  blue,  as  if  that  sky  let  fall 
A  flower  from  its  cerulean  wall.  Bryant. 

Ce-ni1e-ons  (-us),  a.   Cerulean.    [Obs.}  Dr.  H.  More. 

Cer'U-lU'lC  (ser'Si-liflk),  a.  [L.  caerulus  dark  blue 
-f-  facere  to  make.]     Producing  a  blue  or  sky  color.  [jR.] 

llCe-ru'men  (se-ru'mSn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  ce?-a  wax.] 
(Physiol.)  The  yellow,  waxlike  secretion  from  the  glands 
of  the  external  ear  ;  the  earwax. 

Ce-ru'ml-noUB  (se-ru'mT-niis),  a.  (Physiol.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  secreting,  cerumen :  as,  the  ceruminous  glands. 

Ce'ruse  (se'rus),  n.  [F.  ceruse,  L.  cerussa.}  1.  White 
lead,  used  as  a  pigment.     See  White  lead,  under  White. 

2.  A  cosmetic  containing  white  lead. 

To  distinguish  cerv^e  from  natural  bloom.    Macaulay. 

3.  (3Iin.)  The  native  carbonate  of  lead. 

Ce'niseu  (se'rust),  a.  Washed  with  a  preparation  of 
white  lead ;  as,  a  cerused  face.  Beau,  ds  Fl. 

Ce'm-Slte  (se'ru-slt),     )  n.     (Min.)  Native  lead  car- 

Ce'rus-Slte  (se'rQs-sIt),  )  bonate ;  a  mineral  occur- 
ring in  colorless,  white,  or  yellowish  transparent  crystals, 
with  an  adamantine  luster,  also  massive  and  compact. 

Cer'van-tlte  (ser'vSn-tit),  n.  [Named  from  Cervan- 
tes a,  tovm  in  Spam.!    (3Iin.)  See  imder  Antimony. 

Cer've-lat  (ser'vl-lSt),  n.  [F.]  (3fus.)  An  ancient 
wind  instrument,  resembling  the  bassoon  in  tone. 

Cer'vl-cal  (ser'vi-Kol),  «.  [L.  cervix,  -ids,  neck :  cf. 
F.  ceritical.']  (Anal.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  neck ;  as, 
the  cervical  vertebrae. 

Cer'vl-clde  (ser'vl-sid),  n.  [L.  cervus  deer  -f-  caedere 
to  kill.]    The  act  of  killing  deer ;  deer-slaying.     [iJ.] 

Cer'Vlne  (ser'vln),  a.  [L.  cervinus,  fr.  cervus  deer  : 
cf.  F.  cervin.}  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  deer,  or 
to  the  family  Cervidas. 

II  Cer'vix  (ser'viks),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Cervixes  (-Sz),  L.  Cer- 
vices (-vi-sez).  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  neck  ;  also,  the  necklike 
portion  of  any  part,  as  of  the  womb.    See  Illust.  of  Bird. 

llCer'VUS  (ser'vtis),  n.  [L.,  a  deer.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus 
of  ruminants,  including  the  red  deer  and  other  allied 
species. 

(1^°°  Formerly  aU  species  of  deer  were  included  in  the 
genus  Cervus. 

Ce'ryl  (se'ril),  n.  [L.  cera  wax  -f-  -yl.'\  (Chem.)  A 
radical,  C27H25,  supposed  to  exist  in  several  compounds 
obtained  from  Chinese  wax,  beeswax,  etc. 

Ce-sa're-an  (se-za're-an),  Ce-sa'rl-an,  a.  Same  as 
Cesarean,  CiiSARiAN. 

Ce'sar-ism  (se'zer-Tz'm),  n.    See  C/Esarism. 

Ces'pi-tlne  (s5s'pT-tin),  n.  [L.  caespes,  caespitis,  a 
turf.]  An  oil  obtained  by  distillation  of  peat,  and  con- 
taining various  members  of  the  pyridine  series. 

Ces'pl-ti'tious  (ses'pT-tTsh'fis),  a.  [L.  caespiiicius,  fr. 
caespes  turf.]     Same  as  Cbspitous.     [iJ.]  Gough. 

Ces'pi-tose'  (ses'pi-tos'),  a.  [L.  caespes  turf.]  (Bot.) 
Having  the  form  of  a  piece  of  turf,  i.  e.,  many  steins 
from  one  rootstock  or  from  many  entangled  rootstocks 
or  roots.     [Written  also  cssspitose.1 

Ces'pi-tOUS  (-tfis),  a.  [See  Cespitose.]  Pertaining 
to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling,  turf  ;  turfy. 

A  cespitous  or  turfy  plant  has  many  stems  from  the  same 
root,  usually  forming  a  close,  thick  carpet  or  matting.    Martyn. 

Cess  (ses),  n.  [For  sess,  contr.  from  Assess.]  1.  A 
rate  or  tax.     [06*.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.}         Spenser. 

2.  Bound ;  measure.     [06*.] 
The  poor  jade  is  wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess.  Skak. 

Cess,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cessed  (sSst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Cessing.]    To  rate ;  to  tax ;  to  assess.  Spenser. 

Cess,  V.  i.  [F.  cesser.  See  Cease.]  To  cease ;  to 
neglect.  '  [Obs.}  Spenser. 

Ces'sant  (sSs'sant),  a.  [L.  cessans,  p.  pr.  of  cessare. 
See  Cease.]    Inactive ;  dormant.    [06«.]     TF.  3fontagu. 

Ces-sa'tion  (sSs-sa'shfin),  n.  [F.  cessation,  L.  cessa- 
(io,  fr.  cessare.  See  Cease.]  A  ceasing  or  discontinu- 
ance, as  of  action,  whether  temporary  or  final ;  a  stop ; 
as,  a  cessation  of  the  war. 

The  temporary  cessation  of  the  papal  iniquities.    Motley. 

The  day  was  yearly  observed  for  a  festival  by  cessation  from 
labor.  "SirJ.  Hayward. 

Cessation  of  arms  (Mil.),  an  armistice,  or  truce,  agreed 
to  by  the  commanders  of  armies,  to  give  time  for  a  capit- 
ulation, or  for  other  purposes. 

Syn.  — Stop;  rest;  stay;  pause;  discontinuance ; Jn- 
termission ;  interval ;  respite ;  interruption ;  recess  ;  re- 
mission. 

II  Ces-sa'vit  (-vit),  ».  [L.,  he  has  ceased.]  (O.  Eng, 
Law)  A  writ  given  by  statute  to  recover  lands  when  the 
tenant  has  for  two  years  failed  to  perform  the  conditions 
of  his  tenure. 

Ces'ser  (sgs'ser),  n.  [From  Cess,  v.  t.]  (Law)  A 
neglect  of  a  tenant  to  perform  services,  or  make  pay- 
ment, for  two  years.  Blackstone. 

Ces'si-We  (sgs'sT-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F  cessihle.  See  Ces- 
sion.] Giving  way  ;  yielding.  [Obs.'\  —  Ces'sl-bU'1-ty 
(-sT-bil'T-ty),  n.     [06«.]  Sir  K.  Digby. 

Ces'sion  (sSsh'iin),  n.  [L.  cessio,  fr.  cedere  to  give 
way  :  cf .  F.  cession.  See  Cede.]  1.  A  yielding  to  phys- 
ical force.     [Obs.}  Bacon. 

2.  Concession  ;  compliance.     [06*.] 


3.  A  yielding,  or  surrender,  as  of  property  or  rights, 
to  another  person  ;  the  act  of  ceding. 

A  cession  of  the  island  of  New  Orleans.       Bancroft. 

4.  (Eccl.  Law)  The  giving  up  or  vacating  a  benefice 
by  accepting  another  witliout  a  proper  dispensation. 

5.  (Civil  Law)  The  volimtary  surrender  of  a  person's 
effects  to  Ills  creditors  to  avoid  imprisonment. 

Ces'sion-a-iy  (sSsh'Bn-u-ry),  a.  [LL.  cessionarius, 
from  cessionare  to  cede,  fr.  L.  cessio  .■  cf.  F  ces.'tion- 
naire.  See  Cession.]  Having  surrendered  the  effects  ; 
as,  a  cessionary  bankrupt.  Martin. 

Cess'ment  (sSs'ment),  n.  [From  Cess,  v.  t.}  An  as- 
sessment or  tax.     [Obs.}  Johnson. 

Ces'sor  (sSs'sSr),  n.  [From  Cess,  v.  i.  Cf.  Cesser.] 
(Law)  One  who  neglects,  for  two  years,  to  perform  the 
service  by  which  he  holds  lands,  so  that  he  incurs  the 
danger  of  the  writ  of  cessavit.    See  Cessavit.       Cowell. 

Ces'sor,  n.     [From  Cess,  v.  t.}    An  assessor.     [06s.] 

Cess'pipe'  (sis'pip'),  n.  A  pipe  for  carrying  off  waste 
water,  etc.,  from  a  sink  or  cesspool.  Knight. 

Cess'pool'  (-pool'),  n.  [See  Sesspool.]  A  cistern  in 
the  course,  or  at  the  termination,  of  a  drain,  to  collect 
sedimentary  or  superfluous  matter ;  a  privy  vault ;  any 
receptacle  of  filth.     [Written  also  sesspool.'} 

Cest  (sSst),  M.  [Jj.  ceslus:  ci.O'E.ceste.'}  A  woman's 
girdle ;  a  cestus.     [E.}  Collins. 

Ces'tOde  (sgs'tod),  a.  (Zo'M.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Cestoidea.  —  n.    One  of  the  Cestoidea. 

Ces'told  (sSs'toid),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Cestoidea.  —  n.    One  of  the  Cestoidea. 

II  Ces-tOid'e-a  (sSs-toid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kecrros 
girdle  -f-  -oid.}  (Zo'dl.)  A  class  of  parasitic  worms  (Pla^ 
telminthes)  of  which  the  tapewonns  are  the  most  common 
examples.  The  body  is  flattened,  and  usually  but  not 
always  long,  and  composed  of  numerous  joints  or  seg- 
ments, each  of  which  may  contain  a  complete  set  of  male 
and  female  reproductive  organs.  They  have  neither 
mouth  nor  intestine.  See  Tapeworm.  [Written  also 
Cestoda.} 

Ces-tOld'e-an  (-an),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Cestoidea. 

Ces-tra'cl-ont  (s5s-tra'shi-ont),  n.  [Gr.  Kearpa  a  kind 
of  fish.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  shark  of  the  genus  Cestracion,  and 
of  related  genera.  The  posterior  teeth  form  a  pavement 
of  bony  plates  for  crushing  shellfish.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies are  extinct.  The  Port  Jackson  shark  and  a  similar 
one  found  in  California  are  living  examples. 


Port  Jackson  Shark 
(Cestracion  galeaius). 

Ces-tra'cl-ont,  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Pertaining  to,  or  character-  • 
istic  of,  the  genus  Cestracion. 

Ces'tUS  (ses'tiis),  n.  [L.  cestus  girdle,  Gr.  Keaio';, 
lit.,  stitched,  embroidered.]  1.  (Antiq.)  A  girdle;  par- 
ticularly that  of  Aphrodite  (or  Venus)  which  gave  the 
wearer  the  power  of  exciting  love. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  Ctenophora.  The  typical  spe- 
cies (Cestus  Veneris)  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  iri- 
descent colors,  and  its  long, 
girdlelike  form. 

Ces'tUS,  n.  [L.  caestus,  and 
cestus.}     (Antiq.)   A  covering 
for  the  hands  of  boxers,  made  ^ 
of    leather  bands,   and   often  - 
loaded  with  lead  or  iron.  Cestus. 

II  Ces'tuy  or  II  Ces'tul  (ses'- 

twe  or  set'we),  pron.     [Norm.  F.]     (Law)  He  ;  the  one. 

Ceatuy  que  trust  (ke  triist')  [Norm.  F.],  a  person  who 
has  tlie  equitable  and  beneficial  interest  in  property,  the 
legal  interest  in  which  is  vested  in  a  trustee.  Wharton.  — 
Ceatuy  que  use  (ke  us')  [Norm.  F.],  a  person  for  whose 
use  land,  etc.,  is  granted  to  another. 

Ce-SU'ra  (sS-zu'ra  or  -su'rA),  n.    See  CesxjrA. 

Ce-SU'ral  (-ral),  a.    See  C/Esural. 

llCe-ta'ce-a  (se-ta'she-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  L.  cetua 
whale,  Gr.  KiJTot.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  order  of  marine  mam- 
mals, including  the  whales.  Like  ordinary  mammals 
they  breathe  by  means  of  lungs,  and  bring  forth  living 
young  which  they  suckle  for  some  time.  The  anterior 
limbs  are  changed  to  paddles ;  the  tail  flukes  are  horizon- 
tal. There  are  two  living  suborders  :  (a)  The  3Iysticete 
or  whalebone  whales,  having  no  true  teeth  after  birth, 
but  with  a  series  of  plates  of  whalebone  [see  Baleen] 
hanging  down  from  the  upper  jaw  on  each  side,  thus 
making  a  strainer,  through  which  they  receive  the  small 
animals  upon  wliich  they  feed.  (6)  The  Denticele,  in- 
cluding the  dolphins  and  sperm  whale,  which  have  teeth. 
Another  suborder  (Zeuglodoniia)  is  extinct.  The  Sirenia 
were  formerly  included  in  the  Cetacea,  but  are  now 
made  a  separate  order. 

Ce-ta'cean  (-sban),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Cetacea. 

Ce-ta'ceous  (se-ta'shus),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  Cetacea. 

II  Ce'te  (se'te),  n.  [L.,p?.]  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Ceta- 
cea, or,  collectively,  the  Cetacea. 

Ce'tene  (se'ten),  n.  [See  Cete.]  (Chem.)  An  oily 
hydrocarbon,  CnjHjj,  of  the  ethylene  series,  obtained 
from  spermaceti. 

Cet'e-rach  (sSt'e-rSk),  n.  [F.  ceterac,  fr.  Ar.  shefrak.} 
(Bot.)  A  species  of  fern  with  scaly  fronds  (Asplenium 
Ceterach). 

Cet'e-wale  (s6t'e-wal),  n.  [OF.  ciloal,  F.  zedoaire. 
See  Zedoary.]     Same  as  Zedoary.    [06.';.]        Chaucer. 

Ce'tic  (se'tik),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  whale. 

Ce'tin    (se-tin),    n.      [L.   ceius  whale.]    (Chem.)  A 
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Chab. 


A  white  wine  made 


white,  waxy  substance,  forming  the  essential  part  of 
spermaceti. 

Ce'tO-log'ic-al  (se'to-lSjT-kal  or  set'o-),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  cetology. 

Ce-tOl'0-gist  (se-t5I'6-jist),  n.   One  versed  in  cetology. 

Ce-tOl'0-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Gr.  /crJTOs  whale  +  -logy :  cf .  F. 
citologie.']  The  description  or  natural  history  of  ceta- 
ceous animals. 

Ce-trar'lc  (se-trSr'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  the  lichen,  Iceland  moss  (Cetraria  Islandica). 

Cetraric  acid.    See  Cetraein. 

Cet'ra-rin  (sgf  ra-rTn  or  se-tra'rin),  n.  [From  Cetra- 
ria Islandica,  the  scientific  name  of  Iceland  moss.] 
(Chern.)  A  white  substance  extracted  from  the  lichen, 
Iceland  moss  {Cetra7-ia  Islandica).  It  consists  of  sev- 
eral ingredients,  among  which  is  cetraric  acid,  a  white, 
crystalline,  bitter  substance. 

Ce'tyl  (se'tTl),  n.  [Gr.  k7)to!  whale  +  -yl.']  (Chem.) 
A  radical,  Cif,H33,  not  yet  isolated,  but  supposed  to  ex- 
ist in  a  series  of  compounds  homologous  with  the  ethyl 
compounds,  and  derived  from  spermaceti. 

Ce-tyl'lc  (se-tTl'Tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  spermaceti. 

Cetyllc  alcohol  (CAem.),  a  white,  waxy,  crystalline  solid, 
obtained  from  spermaceti,  and  regarded  as  homologous 
with  ordinary,  or  ethyl,  alcohol ;  etnal ; — called  also  cetyl 
alcohol. 

Ceylan-lte  (se1Sn-it),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Ceylan  Ceylon.] 
{Min.)  A  dingy  blue,  or  grayish  black,  variety  of  spinel. 
It  is  also  called  pleonaste.     [Written  also  ceylonite.^ 

Cey'lon-ese'  (se'lon-ez'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cey- 
lon. ^  n.  sing.  &pl.     A  native  or  natives  of  Ceylon. 

C.  O.  S.  An  abbreviation  for  Centimetee,  Gbam,  Sec- 
ond, —  applied  to  a  system  of  units  much  employed  in 
physical  science,  based  upon  the  centimeter  as  the  unit 
of  length,  the  gram  as  the  unit  of  weight  or  mass,  and 
the  second  as  the  unit  of  time. 

Chab  (chSb),  n.  {Zool.)  The  red- 
bellied  woodpecker  {Melanerpes  ^aro- 
linus). 

Chab'a-site  (kSb'a-sit),  1 

Chab'a-zite  (kab'a-zit),  ( 
n.  [Gr.  x''/3afio!  one  of 
twenty  species  of  stones 
mentioned  in  the  poem  Ilepl 
\C0<Dv,  ascribed  to  Orpheus.] 
{Min.)  A  mineral  occurring 
in  glassy  rhombohedral  crys- 
tals, varying  in  color  from 
white  to  yellow  or  red.  It 
is  essentially  a  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  aluninia  and  lime. 
Called  also  chahasie. 

llCha-bUs'  (sha-ble'),  re.    [F.] 
near  Chablis,  a  town  in  France. 

II  Cha-bOUk',  II  Cha-buk'  (cha-book'),  n.  [Hind,  cha- 
buk  horsewhip.]  A  long  whip,  such  as  is  used  in  the  East 
in  the  infliction  of  punishment.  Balfour. 

Chace  (chas),  n.    See  3d  Chase,  n.,  3. 

Chace,  v.  t.    To  pursue.   See  Chase,  v.  t.    [06.?.] 

II  Cha'Cha-la'ca  (cha'cha-la'ka),  re.  [Native  name, 
prob.  given  in  imitation  of  its  cry.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  Texan 
guau  {Ortalis  vetula).     [Written  also  chiacalaca.~\ 

Chack  (chSk),  V.  i.  To  toss  up  the  head  frequently, 
as  a  horse  to  avoid  the  restraint  of  the  bridle. 

II  Chac'ma  (chak'ma),  n.  [Native  name.]  A  large 
species  of  African  baboon  {Cynoceplialus porcarius);  — 
called  also  ursine  baboon.     [See  lUust.  of  Baboon.] 

II  Cha-COnne'  (sha-kon'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  chacona.1 
(Mus.)  An  old  Spanish  dance  in  moderate  three -four 
measure,  like  the  Passacaglia,  which  is  slower.  Both  are 
used  by  classical  composers  as  themes  for  variations. 

Chad  (shad),  re.     (Zool.)  See  Shad.     [06s.] 

II  Chse-te'tes  (ke-te'tez),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x<"'ti7  hair.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  fossil  corals,  common  in  the  lower  Si- 
lurian limestones. 

Chae-til'er-ous  (ke-tifer-us),  a.  [Gr.  x<"'t>)  hair  -\- 
•ferous.']    (Zool.)  Bearing  setae. 

Chae'tO-dont  (ke'to-dSnt),  re.  [Gr.  x^tn?  hair  -f- 
oSou?,  oSovTo;,  tooth.]  (Zool.)  A  marine  fish  of  the 
famUy  Chsetodonti- 
dx.  The  ch;Eto- 
donts  have  broad, 
compressed  bodies, 
and  usually  bright 
colors. 

Ch8B'to-dont,  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Chaetodonts  or 
the  family  Chseto- 
dontidse. 
Ch»'tog-nath 

(-t5g-nath),  a.  (Zo-      Qne  of  the  Ch^todonts  (.Chtetodm 
ol.)   Of  or  pertam-  ^hippium).   (}Q 

ing  to  the  Chietognatha. 

II  ChS-tOg'na-tha  (ke-tSg'na-tha),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  xo-'Ji)  bair  -j-  yfaflos  jaw.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  free- 
swimming  marine  worms,  of  which  the  genus  Sagitta  is 
the  type.  They  have  groups  of  curved  spines  on  each 
side  of  the  head. 

ChJB'tO-pod  (ke'to-pod),  a.  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the 
Chaetopoda.  —  re.     One  of  the  Chaetopoda. 

II  Ohae-top'0-da  (ke-top'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
XaiTT)  hair  -j-  -poda  ]  {7 oil  )  A  \erj  extensive  order  of 
Annelida,  char- 
acterized by  the 
presence  of  lat- 
eral setae,  or 
spines,  on  most 
or  all  of  the  seg- 
ments. They  are 
divided  into  two 
principal  groups : 


One  of  the  Chsetopoda  {Lepidonoius  squa- 
matus).    Nat.  size. 


Oligoehasta,  including  the  earthworms  and  allied  forms, 
and  Polychseta,  including  most  of  the  marine  species. 

ChSB'tO-tax'y  (ke'to-taks'y),  re.  [Gr.  x^'it)  hair -f 
Tafts  arrangemeni.]  (Zool.)  The  arrangement  of  bris- 
tles on  an  insect. 

Chafe  (chaf ),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Chafed  (chaft) ; 
p.  pr.  &  fb.  re.  Chafing.]  [OE.  chaufen  to  warm,  OF. 
chaufer,  F.  chauffer,  fr.  L.  calefacere,  calfacere,  to  make 
warm  ;  calere  to  be  warm  -f-  Jacere  to  make.  See  Cal- 
deon.]  1.  To  excite  heat  in  by  friction  ;  to  rub  in  order 
to  stimulate  and  make  warm. 

To  rub  her  temples,  and  to  chafe  her  Bkin.    Spenser. 

2.  To  excite  passion  or  auger  in  j  to  fret ;  to  irritate. 

Her  intercession  chafed  him.  Shak. 

3.  To  fret  and  wear  by  rubbing ;  as,  to  chafe  a  cable. 
Two  slips  of  parchment  whicli  she  sewed  round  it  to  prevent 

its  being  chafed.  Hir  W.  Hcott. 

Syn.— Tomb;  fret;  gaU;  vex;  excite;  inflame. 
Chafe,  V.  i.    1.  To  rub ;  to  come  together  so  as  to 
wear  by  rubbing ;  to  wear  by  friction. 

Made  its  great  boughs  chafe  together.     Longfellow. 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores.         Shak. 

2.  To  be  worn  by  rubbing ;  as,  a  cable  chafes. 

3.  To  have  a  feeling  of  vexation ;  to  be  vexed  ;  to  fret ; 
to  be  irritated.  Spenser. 

He  will  chq/'e  at  the  doctor's  marrying  my  daughter.    Shak. 
Chafe,  n.    1.  Heat  excited  by  friction. 

2.  Injury  or  wear  caused  by  friction. 

3.  Vexation  ;  irritation  of  mind ;  rage. 

The  cardinal  in  a  ckc{fe  sent  for  him  to  Whitehall.    Camden. 

Chaf'er  (cha'fer),  re.     X.  One  who  chafes. 

2.  A  vessel  for  heating  water  ;  —  hence,  a  dish  or  pan. 
A  chafer  of  water  to  cool  the  ends  of  the  irons.     Baker. 

Chaf'er,  re.  [AS.  ceafor;  akin  to  D.  kever,  G.  kafer.2 
(Zool.)  A  kind  of  beetle  ;  the  cockchafer.  The  name  is 
"ilso  applied  to  other  species ;  as,  the  rose  chafer. 

Chaf'er-y  (cha'fer-y),  n.  [See  Chafe,  v.  /.]  (Iron 
Works)  An  open  furnace  or  forge,  in  which  blooms  are 
heated  before  being  wrought  into  bars. 

Chafe'wax'  (chaf'wSks'),  or  Chaff'wax'  (chaf-),  re. 
(Eng.  Law)  Formerly  a  chancery  officer  who  fitted  wax 
for  sealing  writs  and  other  documents. 

Chafe'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  The  cudweed  (Grea- 
phalium),  used  to  prevent  or  to  cure  chafing. 

Chaff  (chaf),  re.    [AS.  ceaf;  akm  to  D.  kaf,  G.  kaff."] 

1.  The  glumes  or  husks  of  grains  and  grasses  separated 
from  the  seed  by  threshing  and  winnowing,  etc. 

So  take  the  corn  and  leave  the  chaif  behind.    Dryden. 
Old  birds  are  not  caught  with  cliaff-       Old  Proverb. 

2.  Anything  of  a  comparatively  light  and  worthless 
character  ;  the  refuse  part  of  anything. 

The  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times.  Shak. 

3.  Straw  or  hay  cut  up  fine  for  the  food  of  cattle. 

By  adding  chaff  to  his  corn,  the  horse  must  take  more  time  to 
eat  It.    In  this  way  c/)CT^  is  very  useful.  Youati. 

4.  Light  jesting  talk;  ban- 
ter; raillery. 

5.  (Bot. )  The  scales  or 
bracts  on  the  receptacle, 
which  subtend  each  flower 
in  the  heads  of  many  Com- 
pesitse,  as  the  sunflower. 

Ch-ay. 

ChaS  cntter,  a  machine  for 
cuttmg  up  straw,  etc.,  into 
"  chaft "  for  the  use  of  cattle. 

Chaff,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Chaffed  (chaft) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Chaffins.]  To  use  light,  idle  language  by  way  of 
fun  or  ridicule  ;  to  banter. 

Chaff,  V.  t.  To  make  fun  of ;  to  turn  into  ridicule  by 
addressing  in  ironical  or  bantering  language ;  to  quiz. 

Morgan  saw  that  his  master  was  chaffing  him.  Thackeray. 

A  dozen  honest  fellows  .  .  .  chaffed  each  other  about  their 
sweethearts.  C.  Kiiigsley. 

Chaffer,  re.    One  who  chaffs. 

Chaffer  (chSf'fer),  re.  [OE.  chaffare,  cheapfare  ;  AS. 
ceap  a  bargain,  price  +  faru  a  journey ;  hence,  originally, 
a  going  to  bargain,  to  market.  See  Cheap,  and  Faee.] 
Bargaining ;  merchandise.     [06s.]  Holinshed. 

Chaffer,  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Chafpeeed  (-ferd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Chaffeeing.]  [OE.  chaffaren,  fr.  chaffare, 
chapfare,  cheapfare,  a  bargaining.    See  Chaffee,  re.] 

1.  To  treat  or  dispute  about  a  purchase ;  to  bargain ; 
to  haggle  or  higgle ;  to  negotiate. 

To  chaffer  for  preferments  with  his  gold.       Dryden. 

2.  To  talk  much  and  idly ;  to  chatter.  Trench. 
Chaffer,  v.  t.     1.  To  buy  or  sell ;  to  trade  in. 

He  chaffered  chairs  in  which  churchmen  were  set.  Spenser. 

2.  To  exchange  ;  to  bandy,  as  words.  Spenser. 

Chaffer-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  chaffers ;  a  bargainer. 

Chaf'fem  (chaf'fem),  re.  [See  Chafe,  v.  «.]  A  vessel 
for  heating  water.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

Chaf fer-y,  «.    Traflnc ;  bargaining.    [06s.]     Spenser. 

Chaffinch  (chaff  inch),re.  [Cf.CmFP-OHAFF.]  (Zool.) 
A  bird  of  Europe  (Fringilla  ccelebs), 
having  a  variety  of  very  sweet  songs, 
and  highly  valued  as  a  cage  bird ;  — 
called  also  copper  finch. 

Chaffing  (chafing),  re.  The  use 
of  light,  frivolous  language  by  way  of 
fun  or  ridicule  ;  raillery;  banter. 

Chaff  less,  a.    Without  chaff. 

Chaffy  (chaf'y),  a.    1.  Abounding 
in,  or  resembling,  chaff. 
Chaffy  grain  beneath  the  thresher's  ilail. 

Coleridge. 

2.  Light  or  worthless  as  chaflE. 

Slight  and  chaffy  opinion.    Glanvill. 

3.  (Bot.)     (a)    Resembling    chaff;  Chaffinch, 
composed  of  light  dry  scales.      (6)  Bearing  or  covered 
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with  dry  scales,  as  the  under  surface  of  certain  ferns,  or 
the  disk  of  some  composite  flowers. 

Chafing  (cha'flng),  re.  [See  Chafe,  v.  <.]  The  act 
of  rubbing,  or  wearing  by  friction  ;  making  warm  by  rub- 
bing. 

Chafing  dish,  a  dish  or  vessel  for  cooking  on  the  table,  or 
for  keeping  food  warm,  either  by  coals,  by  a  lamp,  or 
by  hot  water ;  a  portable  grate  for  coals.  —  Chafing  gear 
(Naut.),  any  material  used  to  protect  sails,  rigging,  or  the 
like,  at  points  where  they  are  exposed  to  friction. 

Cha-green'  (sha-gren'),  n.     See  Shagreen. 

Cha-grin'  (sha-grln'  or  sha-gren' ;  277),  re.  [F.,  fr.  cha- 
grin shagreen,  a  particular  kind  of  rough  and  grained 
leather ;  also  a  rough  fishskin  used  for  graters  and  files ; 
hence  (Fig. ),  a  gnawing,  corroding  grief.  See  Shagreen.] 
Vexation ;  mortification. 

I  must  own  that  I  felt  rather  vexation  and  chagrin  than  hope 

and  satisfaction.  Michard  Parson. 

Hear  me,  and  touch  Belinda  with  chagrin.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Vexation ;  mortification ;  peevishness  ;  fretful- 
ness  ;  disgust ;  disquiet.  —  Chagrin,  Vexation,  Mor'H- 
FICATION.  These  words  agree  in  the  general  sense  of  pain 
produced  by  vmtoward  circumstances.  Vexation  is  a 
feeling  of  disquietude  or  irritating  uneasiness  from  nu- 
merous causes,  such  as  losses,  disappointments,  etc. 
Morlijicalion  is  a  stronger  word,  and  denotes  that  keen 
sense  of  pain  which  results  from  wounded  pride  or  humil- 
iating occurrences.  Chagrin  is  literally  the  cutting  pain 
produced  by  the  friction  of  shagreen  leather  ;  in  its  figu- 
rative sense,  it  varies  in  meaning,  denoting  in  its  lower 
degrees  simply  a  state  of  vexation,  and  in  its  higher 
degrees  the  keenest  sense  of  mortification. 

Vexation  arises  chiefly  from  our  wishes  and  views  be- 
ing crossed ;  niortificalion,  from  our  self-importance  being 
hurt ;  chagrin,  from  a  mixture  of  the  two."  Crabb. 

Cha-grin',  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Chagrined  (-grind' or 
-grend');^.^n&^;6.  re.  Chagrining.]  [Cf.  F.  chagriner. 
See  Chagrin,  re.]  To  excite  ill-humor  in ;  to  vex ;  to 
mortify ;  as,  he  was  not  a  little  chagrined. 

Cha-grin',  v.  i.    To  be  vexed  or  annoyed.      Fielding. 

Cha-grin',  a.    Chagrined.  Dryden. 

Chain  (chan),  re.  [F.  chavne,  fr.  L.  catena.  Cf.  Catb- 
KATE.]  1.  A  series  of  links  or  rings,  usually  of  metal, 
connected,  or  fitted  into  one  another,  used  for  various 
purposes,  as  of  support,  of  restraint,  of  ornament,  of  the 
exertion  and  transmission  of  mechanical  power,  etc. 

[They]  put  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck.    Dan.  v.  29. 

2.  That  which  confines,  fetters,  or  secures,  as  a  chain ; 
a  bond  ;  as,  the  chains  of  habit. 

Driven  down 
To  chains  of  darkness  and  the  undying  worm.    Milton. 

3.  A  series  of  things  linked  together ;  or  a  series  of 
things  connected  and  following  each  other  in  succession  ; 
as,  a  chain  of  mountains ;  a  chain  of  events  or  ideas. 

4.  (S^irv.)  An  Instrument  which  consists  of  links  and 
is  used  in  measuring  land. 

m^™  The  one  commonly  in  use  is  Gunier''s  chain,  which 
consists  of  one  hundred  links,  each  link  being  seven 
inches  and  ninety-two  one  hundredths  in  length  ;  mak- 
ing up  the  total  length  of  four  rods,  or  sixty-six  feet ; 
hence,  a  measure  of  that  length  ;  hence,  also,  a  unit  for 
land  measure  equal  to  four  rods  square,  or  one  tenth  of 
an  acre. 

5.  pi.  (Naut.)  Iron  links  bolted  to  the  side  of  a  ves- 
sel to  hold  the  dead-eyes  connected  with  the  shrouds; 
also,  the  channels. 

6.  ( Weaving)  The  warp  threads  of  a  web.        Knight. 
Chain  belt (J/«oA.),  a  belt  made  of  a  chain; — used  for 

transmitting  power.  —  Chain  boat,  a  boat  fitted  up  for  re- 
covering lost  cables,  anchors,  etc.—  Chain  bolt,  (n)  (Naut.) 
The  bolt  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chain  plate,  which  fas- 
tens it  to  the  vessel's  side.  (6)  A  bolt  with  a  chain  at- 
tached for  drawing  it  out  of  position.  —  Chain  bond.  See 
Chain  timber.—  Chain  bridge,  a  bridge  supported  by  chain 
cables  ;  a  suspension  bridge.  —  Chain  cable,  a  cable  made 
of  iron  links.  —  Chain  coral  (Zool.),  a  fossil  coral  of  the 
genus  Halysites,  common  in  the  middle  ^_— ^-.j.,~,, 
and  upper  Silurian  rocks.  The  tubular  hT ,iU  \  i 
corallites  are  united  side  by  side  in  groups,  S  "^ '  I y^  ^ 
looking  in  an  end  view  like  links  of  a  chain. 
When  peifect,  the  calicles  show  twelve  [ 
septa.  —  Chain  coupling,  (a)  A  shackle  for 
uniting  lengths  of  chain,  or  connecting 
a  chain  with  an  object.  (6)  (Railroad) 
Supplementary  coupling  together  of  cars 
with  a  chain.  —  Chain  gang,  a  gang  of 
convicts  chained  together.  —  Chain  hook  chain  Coral 
{Naut.),  a.  hook  used  for  dragging  cables  malysites  cnten- 
about  the  deck.  —  Cham  mail,  flexible,  ulata).  <X) 
defensive  armor  of  hammered  metal 
links  wrought  into  the  form  of  a  garment.  —  Chain  mold- 
ing {Arch.),  a  form  of  molding  in  imitation  of  a  chain, 
used  in  the  Norman  style.  —  Chain  pier,  a  pier  suspended 
by  chains.  —  Chain  pipe  (Naut. ),  an  opening  in  the  deck, 
lined  with  iron,  through  which  the  cable  is  passed  into 
the  lockers  or  tiers.  —  Chain  pla.te  ( Shipbuilding),  one  of 
the  iron  plates  or  bands,  on  a  vessel's  side,  to  which  the 
standing  rigging  is  fastened.  —  Chain  pulley,  a  pulley 
with  depressions  in  the  periphery  of  its  wheel,  or  projec- 
tions from  it,  made  to  fit  the  links  of  a  chain.  —  Chain 
pump.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Chain  rule  (.dnrt.),  a  the- 
orem for  solving  numerical  problems  'oy  composition  of 
ratios,  or  compound  proportion,  by  which,  when  several 
ratios  of  equahty  are  given,  the  consequent  of  each  being 
the  same  as  the  antecedent  of  the  next,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  first  antecedent  and  the  last  consequent  is  dis- 
covered. —  Chain  shot  (Mil. ),  two  cannon  balls  united  by 
a  short  chain,  formerly  used  in  naval 
warfare  on  account  of  their  destruc- 
tive effect  on  a  ship's  rigging.  —  I 
Chain  stitch.  See  in  the  Vocabulary. 
—  Chain    timber.     (Arch.)    See    Bond  Chain  Shot. 

timber,  under  Bond.  —  Chain  wales. 
(Naut.)  Same  as  Channels.  —  Chain  wheel.  See  in  the 
Vocabulary.  —  Closed  chain.  Open  chain  (Chem.),  terms 
applied  to  the  chemical  structure  of  compounds  whose 
rational  formulae  are  written  respectively  m  the  form  of 
a  closed  ring  (see  Benzene  nucleus,  under  Benzene),  or  in 
an  open  extended  form.  —  Endless  chain,  a  chain  whose 
ends  have  been  united  by  a  link. 

Chain,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Chained  (chand) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Chaining.]    1.  To  fasten,  bind,  or  connect  with 
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a  chain  ;  to  fasten  or  bind  securely,  as  with  a  chain  ;  as, 
to  chain  a  bulldog. 

Chained  behind  the  hostile  car.  Prior. 

2.  To  keep  iu  slavery  ;  to  enslave. 

And  which  more  blest  ?  who  chained  hia  country,  say, 

Or  he  whose  virtue  sighed  to  lose  a  day  ?  Pope. 

3.  To  unite  closely  and  strongly. 

And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine.  Shak, 

4.  (Surveying)  To  measure  witli  the  chain. 

5.  To  protect  by  drawing  a  chain  across,  as  a  harbor. 
Ghain'Iess  (chan'lSs),  a.     Having  no  chain ;  not  re- 
strained or  fettered.     "  The  c/ia «i/e«s  mind."        Byron. 

Chaln'let  (chan'lgt),  n.     A  small  chain.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Chain'  pump'  (piJmp').  A  pump  consisting  of  an  end- 
less chain,  running  over  a  drum  or 
wheel  by  which  it  is  moved,  and 
dipping  below  the  water  to  be 
raised.  The  chain  has  at  inter- 
vals disks  or  lifts  which  fit  the 
tube  through  which  the  ascend- 
ing part  passes  and  carry  the 
water  to  the  point  of  discharge. 

Chain'  stitch'  (sttch').  1  An 

ornamental  stitch  like  the  links 
of  a  chain ;  —  used  in  crocheting, 
sewing,  and  embroidery. 

2.  (3Iachine  Sewing)  A  stitch 
in  wliich  the  looping  of  the  thread 
or  threads  forms  a  chain  on  the 
under  side  of  the  work ;  the  loop 
stitch,  as  distinguished  from  the 
lock  stitch.    See  Stitch. 

Chain'  wheel'  (hwel').   1, 
wheel. 

2.  An  inversion  of  the  chain  pump, 
by  which  it  becomes  a  motor  driven  by 
water. 

Chain'WOrk'  (-wdrk'),  n.  Work 
looped  or  linked  after  the  manner  of  a 
chain  ;  chain  stitch  work. 

Chair  (clifii'),re.  [OE.  chaiere,  chaere, 
OF.  chaiere,  chaere.,  F.  chaire  pulpit, 
Ir.  L.  eathedra  chair,  armchair,  a  teach- 
er's or  professor's  cliair,  Gr.  KaSdSpa ;  Chain  Wheel,  1. 
Kara  down  -j-  eSpa  seat,  €^e(T0at.  to  sit, 
akin  to  E.  sit.    See  Sit,  and  cf.  Cathedbai,  Chaise.] 

1.  A  movable  single  seat  with  a  back. 

2.  An  official  seat,  as  of  a  chief  magistrate  or  a  judge, 
but  esp.  that  of  a  professor ;  hence,  the  office  itself. 

The  chair  of  a  philosophical  school.  WhewelL 

A  chair  of  philology.  M.  Arnold. 

3.  The  presiding  officer  of  an  assembly ;  a  chairman ; 
as,  to  address  the  chair. 

4.  A  vehicle  for  one  person ;  either  a  sedan  borne 
upon  poles,  or  a  two-wheeled  carriage,  drawn  by  one 
horse ;  a  gig.  Shak. 

Think  what  an  equipage  thou  hast  in  air, 

And  view  with  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair.        Pope. 

5.  An  iron  block  used  on  railways  to  support  the  rails 
and  secure  them  to  the  sleepers. 

Chair  days,  days  of  repose  and  age.  —To  put  into  the 
chair,  to  elect  as  president,  or  as  chairman  of  a  meeting. 
Macaulay.  —  To  take  the  chair,  to  assume  the  position  of 
president,  or  of  chairman  of  a  meeting. 

Chair,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chaieed  (chSrd) ;  p,  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Chaieino,]     1.  To  place  in  a  chair. 

2.  To  carry  publicly  in  a  chair  in  triumph.     [Eng.'\ 

Chalr'man    (chSr'man),  n.  /  pi.   Chaiemen    (-men). 

1.  The  presiding  officer  of  a  committee,  or  of  a  public 
or  private  meeting,  or  of  any  organized  body. 

2.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  carry  a  chair  or  sedan. 

Breaks  watchmen's  heads  and  chaii-men's  glasses.  Prior. 

Chalr'man-Shlp,  n.  The  office  of  a  chairman  of  a 
meeting  or  organized  body. 

Chaise  (shaz"),  n.  [F. 
chaise  seat,  or  chair,  chaise 
or  carriage,  for  chaire,  from 
a  peculiar  Parisian  pronun- 
ciation. See  Chair.]  1.  A 
two  -  wheeled  carriage  for 
two  persons,  with  a  calash 
top,  and  the  body  hung  on 
leather  straps,  or  thorough- 
braces.  It  is  usually  drawn  Chaise 
by  one  horse. 

2.  Loosely,  a  carriage  in  general.  Cowper. 

II  Cha'Ja  (cha'ha),  ra.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.)  The 
crested  screamer  of  Brazil  {Palamedea,  or  Chauna,  cjm- 
varia),  so  called  in  imitation  of  its  notes  ;  —  called  also 
chauna,  and  faithful  kamichi.  It  is  often  domesticated, 
and  is  useful  in  guarding  other  poultry.    See  Kamichi. 

II  Cha-Ia'za  (ka-la'za),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Chalazas,  L.  Cha- 
■LAZM  (-ze).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^oAafa  hail,  pimple.]  1.  (Bot.) 
The  place  on  an  ovule,  or  seed,  where  its  outer  coats 
cohere  with  each  other  and  the  nucleus. 

2.  {Biol.)  A  spiral  band  of  thickened  albuminous  sub- 
stance which  exists  in  the  white  of  the  bird's  egg,  and 
serves  to  maintain  the  yolk  in  its  position  ;  the  treadle. 

Cha-la'zal  (-zal),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chalaza. 

Cha-laze'  (ka^laz'),  n.    Same  as  Chalaza. 

Chal'a-Zlf'er-OUS  (kSl'a-zTf'er-as),  a.  \_Chalaza  -f 
-ferous.l    Having  or  bearing  chalazas. 

II  Cha-la'Zl-on  (ka-la'zT-on),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xaAcifio.', 
dim.  of  xaA.afa  hail,  pimple.]  {Med.)  A  small  circum- 
scribed tumor  of  the  eyelid  caused  by  retention  of  secre- 
tion, and  by  inflammation  of  the  Meibomian  glands. 

Chal-can'thite  (kSl-kan'thit),  n.  [L.  chalcanthum  a 
solution  of  blue  vitriol,  Gr.  xaA/cai/Sov.]  {Min.)  Native 
blue  vitriol.     See  Blue  vitriol,  under  Blub. 

Chal'ce-don'lc  (kSl'se-dSn'tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
chalcedony. 

Chal-ced'O-ny  (kSl-sBd'o-nJ^  or  kSl'se-do-nJr ;  277),  n.  ; 


pi.  Chalcedonies  (-niz).  [L.  chalcedonius,  fr.  Gr.  XoA- 
/c7)£ui/  Clialcedon,  a  town  iu  Asia  Minor,  opposite  to  By- 
zantium ;  cf.  F.  culcedoine,  OE.  calcidoine,  casidoyne. 
Cf.  Cassidony.]  {Min.)  A  cryptocrystalline,  translu- 
cent variety  of  quartz,  having  usually  a  whitish  color, 
and  a  luster  nearly  like  wax.     [Written  also  calcedony."] 

^W^  When  chalcedony  is  variegated  with  spots  or  fig- 
uies,  or  arranged  in  differently  colored  layers,  it  is  called 
ayale  ;  and  if  by  reason  of  the  thickness,  color,  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  layers  it  is  suitable  for  being  carved 
into  cameos,  it  is  called  onyx.  Vhnjsoprase  is  green  chal- 
cedony ;  canielian,  a  flesh  red,  and  sard,  a  brownish  red 
variety. 

II  Chal'chl-hultl'  (cha('che-wetl'),n.  {Min.)  The  Mex- 
ican name  for  turquoise.     See  Turquoise. 

Chal'cid  fly'  (kSl'std  fli').  [From  Gr.  xoAkos  copper ; 
m  allusion  to  its  metallic  colors.] 
{Zool.)  One  of  a  numerous  family 
of  hymenopterous  insects  {Chalcid- 
idx).  Many  are  gallflies,  others 
are  parasitic  on  insects. 

Chal-cld'1-an  (kSl-std'i-an),  n. 
[L.  chalcis  a  lizard,  Gr.  x^^'^'t-] 
{Zool.)  One  of  a  tropical  family  of 
snakelike  lizards  {Chalcidse),  hav- 
ing four  small  or  rudimentary  legs, 

Chal'CO-clte  (kSl'k6-sit),  n.  [Gr. 
X<xAk69  brass.]  {3fin. )  Native  copper 
sulphide,  called  also  copper  glance, 
and  vitreous  copper  ;  a  mineral  of  a 
black   color   and    metallic    luster. 


[Formerly  written  chalcosiyie.l 
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bracata).   X  2 


Chal-cog'ra-pher  (kSl-kog' 
fer),    Chal-cog'ra-phlst  (kai-kOg'ra-ftst),  n.    An 
graver  on  copper  or  brass ;  hence,  an  engraver  of  copper 
plates  for  printing  upon  paper. 

Chal-COg'ra-phy  (-fy),  n.  [Gr.  x<i^os  copper,  brass 
+  -graphy.']  The  act  or  art  of  engraving  on  copper  or 
brass,  especially  of  engraving  for  printing. 

Chal'CO-pyr'Ite  (kSl'ko-pTr'it),  n.  [Gr.  xiAkos  brass 
-\-  E.  pyrite.  So  named  from  its  color.]  {Min.)  Copper 
pyrites,  or  yellow  copper  ore ;  a  common  ore  of  copper, 
containing  copper,  iron,  and  sulphur.  It  occurs  massive 
and  in  tetragonal  crystals  of  a  bright  brass  yellow  color. 

Chal-da'lc  (kSl-da'itk),  a.  [L.  Chaldaicus.l  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Chaldea.  —  n.  The  language  or  dialect  of  the 
Chaldeans;  Chaldee. 

Chal'da-lsm  (kSl'da-iz'm),  n.  An  idiom  or  peculiar- 
ity in  the  Chaldee  dialect. 

Chal-de'an  (kSl-de'an),  a.  [L.  Chaldaeus.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Chaldea.  —  n.  (a)  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Chaldea.  (6)  A  learned  man,  esp.  an  astrologer ;  — 
so  called  among  the  Eastern  nations,  because  astrology 
and  the  kindred  arts  were  much  cultivated  by  the  Chal- 
deans,    (c)  A  Nestorian. 

Chal'dee  (kSl'de  or  kSl-de' ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Chaldea.  —  n.  The  language  or  dialect  of  the  Chal- 
deans ;  eastern  Aramaic,  or  the  Aramaic  used  in  Chaldea. 

Chaldee  Paraphrase,  a  targum  written  in  Aramaic. 

Chal'dricb  (kSl'drtk),  Chal'der  (-der),  n.  [Icel. 
tjaldr.']    {Zool.)  A  kind  of  bird ;  the  oyster  catcher. 

Chal'dron  (chal'driin  or  chal'driln;  277),  n.  [OF. 
chaldron,  P.  chaudron,  kettle.  The  same  word  as  cal- 
dron.'] An  English  dry  measure,  being,  at  London,  36 
bushels  heaped  up,  or  its  equivalent  weight,  and  more 
than  twice  as  much  at  Newcastle.  Now  used  exclusively 
for  coal  and  coke. 

B^^  In  the  United  States  the  chaldron  is  ordinarily 
2,940  lbs.,  but  at  New  York  it  is  2,500  lbs.        Be  Colange. 

II  Chalet'  (sha-la'),  n.    [F.]     1.  A  herdsman's  hut  in 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 
Chalets  are  summer  huts  for  the  Swiss  herdsmen.  Wordsworth. 

2.  A  summer  cottage  or  country  house  in  the  Swiss 
mountains ;  any  country  house  built  in  the  style  of  the 
Swiss  cottages. 

Chal'lce  (chSlTs),  n.  [OE.  chalis,  calice,  OF.  chalice, 
calice,  P.  calice,  fr.  L.  calix,  akin  to  Gr.  KaKv^,  and  E. 
helmet.  Cf.  Calice,  Calyx.]  A  cup  or  bowl ;  especially, 
the  cup  used  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Chal'lced  (-tst),  a.  Having  a  calyx  or  cup;  cup- 
shaped.     "  CAaZteerf  flowers."  Shak. 

Chalk  (chak),  n.  [AS.  cealc  lime,  from  L.  calx  lime- 
stone. See  Calx,  and  cf.  Cawk.]  1.  {Min.)  A  soft, 
earthy  substance,  of  a  white,  grayish,  or  yellowish  white 
color,  consisting  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  having  the 
same  composition  as  common  limestone. 

2.  {Fine  Arts)  Finely  prepared  chalk,  used  as  a  draw- 
ing implement ;  also,  by  extension,  a  compound,  as  of 
clay  and  black  lead,  or  the  like,  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner.   See  Crayon. 

Black  chalk,  a  mineral  of  a  bluish  black  color,  of  a  slaty 
texture,  and  soiling  the  fingers  when  handled  ;  a  variety 
of  argillaceous  slate.  —  By  a  long  chalk,  by  a  long  way  ;  by 
many  degrees.  [Slnnci]  Lmcell.  —  Chalk  drawing  (.Fine 
Arts),  a  drawing  made  vnth  crayons.  See  Crayon.— 
Chalk  formation.  See  Cretaceous  formation,  under  Cre- 
taceous. —  Chalk  line,  a  cord  rubbed  with  chalk,  used  for 
marking  straiglit  lines  on  boards  or  other  material,  as  a 
guide  in  cutting  or  m  arranging  work.  —  Chalk  mixture,  a 
preparation  of  chalk,  cinnamon,-  and  sugar  in  gum  water, 
much  used  in  diarrheal  affections,  esp.  of  infants.  —  Chalk 
period.  (Geol.)  See  Crp^^eeo^s  77f?vo(/,  under  Cretaceous. 
—  Chalk  pit,  a  pit  in  which  chalk  is  dug.  —  Drawing  chalk. 
See  Crayon,  ??.,  1.  —  French  chalk,  steatite  or  soapstone,  a 
soft  magnesian  miner.al.  —  Red  chalk,  an  indurated  clayey 
ocher  containing  iron,  and  used  by  painters  and  artifi- 
cers; reddle. 

Chalk,  V.  t.  \imp.  &p.p.  Chalked  (chakt)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Chalking.]     1.  To  rub  or  mark  with  ohalk. 

2.  To  manure  with  chalk,  as  land.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  make  white,  as  with  chalk ;  to  make  pale ;  to 
bleach.  Tennyson. 

Let  a  bleak  paleness  chalk  the  door.  Herbert. 

To   chalk   out,  to  sketch  with,  or  as  with,  chalk;   to 


outline ;  to  indicate  ;  to  plan.    [Colloq.]    "  I  shall  pursue 
tlie  plan  I  have  chalked  out."  Burke. 

Chalk'CUt'ter  (chak'k&fter),  n.  A  man  who  digs 
chalk. 

Chalk'i-ness  (-T-nSs),  n.     The  state  of  being  chalky. 

Chalk'stone'  (-ston'),  n.     1.  A  mass  of  chalk. 

As  c/ialkstones  .  .  .  beaten  in  sunder.    Isa.  xxvii.  9. 

2.  {Med.)  A  chalklike  concretion,  consisting  mainly  of 
mate  of  sodium,  found  in  and  about  the  small  joints;,  in 
the  external  ear,  and  in  other  situations,  in  tiiose  af- 
fected with  gout ;  a  tophus. 

Chalk'y  (-y),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  chalk; 
containing  chalk  ;  as,  a  chalky  cliff ;  a  chalky  taste. 

Chal'lenge  (chal'lenj),  n.  [OE.  chalenge  claim,  accu- 
sation, challenge,  OF.  chalenge,  chalonge,  claim,  accusa- 
tion, contest,  fr.  L.  calumnia  false  accusation,  chicanery. 
See  Calumny.]  1.  An  invitation  to  engage  in  a  contest 
or  controversy  of  any  kind ;  a  defiance ;  specifically,  a 
summons  to  fight  a  duel ;  also,  tlie  letter  or  message  con- 
veying the  summons. 

A  challenge  to  controversy.  Goldsmith. 

2.  The  act  of  a  sentry  in  halting  any  one  who  appears 
at  his  post,  and  demanding  the  countersign. 

3.  A  claim  or  demand.     [_Obs.'] 

There  must  be  no  challenge  of  superiority.        Collier. 

4.  {Hunting)  The  opening  and  crying  of  hounds  at 
first  finding  the  scent  of  their  game. 

5.  {Law)  An  exception  to  a  juror  or  jurors  or  to  a 
member  of  a  court  martial,  coupled  with  a  demand  that 
he  should  be  held  incompetent  to  act ;  the  claim  of  a 
party  that  a  certain  person  or  persons  shall  not  sit  in 
trial  upon  him  or  his  cause.  Blackstone. 

6.  An  exception  to  a  person  as  not  legally  qualified  to 
vote.  The  challenge  must  be  made  when  the  ballot  is 
offered.     IU.  S.] 

Challenge  to  the  array  (Law),  an  exception  to  the  whole 
panel.  —  Challenge  to  the  favor,  the  alleging  a  special 
cause,  the  sufficiency  of  wliich  is  to  be  left  to  those 
whose  duty  and  office  it  is  to  decide  upon  it.  —  Challenge 
to  the  polls,  an  exception  taken  to  any  one  or  more  of 
the  mdividual  jurors  returned.  —  Peremptory  challenge,  a 
privilege  sometimes  allowed  to  defendants,  of  challen- 
ging a  certain  number  of  jurors  (fixed  by  statute  in  difter- 
ent  States)  without  assigning  any  cause.  —  Principal  chal- 
lenge, that  which  the  law  allows  to  be  sufficient  if  found 
to  be  true. 

Chal'lenge,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Challenged  (-lenjd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Challenging.]  [OE.  chalengen  to  ac- 
cuse, claim,  OF.  chalengier,  chalongier,  to  claim,  accuse, 
dispute,  fr.  L.  calumniari  to  attack  with  false  accusa- 
tions. See  Challenge,  ».,  and  cf.  Calumniate.]  1.  To 
call  to  a  contest  of  any  kind ;  to  call  to  answer  ;  to  defy. 

I  challenge  any  man  to  make  any  pretense  to  power  by  right 
of  fatherhood.  Locke. 

2.  To  caU,  invite,  or  summon  to  answer  for  an  offense 
by  personal  combat. 

By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight.  Sliak. 

3.  To  claim  as  due  ;  to  demand  as  a  right. 

Challenge  better  terms.  Addison. 

4.  To  censure  ;  to  blame.     [06^.] 

He  complained  of  the  emperors  ....  and  challenged  them  for 
that  he  had  no  greater  revenues  .  . .  from  them.  Holland. 

5.  {Mil.)  To  question,  or  demand  the  countersign 
from  (one  who  attempts  to  pass  the  lines) ;  as,  the  senti- 
nel challenged  us,  with  "  Who  comes  there  ?  " 

6.  To  take  exception  to ;  to  question  ;  as,  to  challenge 
the  accuracy  of  a  statement  or  of  a  quotation. 

7.  (Law)  To  object  to  or  take  exception  to,  as  to  a 
juror,  or  a  member  of  a  court. 

8.  To  object  to  the  reception  of  the  vote  of,  as  on  the 
ground  that  the  person  is  not  qualified  as  a  voter.    \_U.  S-l 

To  challenge  to  the  anay,  favor,  polls.  See  under  Chal- 
lenge, n. 

Challenge,  v.  i.    To  assert  a  right ;  to  claim  a  place. 
Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge.  Shak. 

Chal1enge-a-ble  (-a-b'l^,  a.  That  may  be  challenged. 

Challen-ger  (chSl'len-jer),  n.     One  who  challenges. 

Challis  (shSl'ly),  n.  [F.  chaly,  challis,  a  stuff  made 
of  goat's  hair.]  A  soft  and  delicate  woolen,  or  woolen  and 
silk,  fabric,  for  ladies'  dresses.     [Written  also  cJtally.'] 

Cha1on(sha'lon),?i.   A  bed  blanket.    [06s.]   Chaucer. 

Cha-lyb'e-an  (ka-lib'e-an),  a.  [L.  chalybeius,  fr. 
chalybs  steel,  Gr.  x<iAui|'.]  1-  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Chalybes,  an  ancient  people  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor, 
celebrated  for  working  in  iron  and  steel. 

2.  Of  superior  quality  and  temper ;  —  applied  to  steel. 
[Ofe.]  3Iilton. 

Cha-lyb'e-ate  (ka-lTb'e-at),  a.  [NL.  chalybeatus,  fr. 
chalybeius.  See  Chalybean.]  Impregnated  with  salts 
of  iron  ;  having  a  taste  like  iron  ;  as,  chalybeate  springs. 

Cha-lyb'e-ate,  n.  Any  water,  liquid,  or  medicine,  into 
which  iron  enters  as  an  ingredient. 

Cha-lyb'e-ous  (->is),  a. .  {Zool. )  Steel  blue ;  of  the  color 
of  tempered  steel. 

Chal'y-bite  (k31'T-bit),  n.  {Min.)  Native  iron  carbo- 
nate ;  —  usually  called  siderite. 

Cham  (chSm),  V.  i.  [See  Champ.]  To  chew.  [Obs. 
or  Prov.  Eng.]  Sir  T.  More. 

Cham  (kSm),  n.  [See  Khan.]  The  sovereign  prince 
of  Tartary  ;  —  now  usually  written  khan.  Shak. 

Cha-made'  (sha-mad'  or  sha-mad'),  n.   [F.  chamade, 
fr.  Pg.   chamada,  fr.  chamar  to  call,  fr.  L.  clamare.'] 
(Mil.)  A  signal  made  for  a  parley  by  beat  of  a  drum. 
They  beat  the  chamade,  and  sent  us  carte  blanche.    Jitdison. 

II  Cha'mal  (ka'mal),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zoo/.)  The 
Angora  goat.     See  Angora  gont,  under  Angora. 

Cham'ber  (cham'ber),  m.  [P.  chambre,  fr.  L.  catnera 
vault,  arched  roof,  in  LL.  chamber,  fr.  Gr.  Kafiapa  any- 
thing with  a  vaulted  roof  or  arched  covering ;  cf.  Skr. 
k7n,ar  to  be  crooked.     Cf.  Camber,  Camera,  Comrade.] 

1.  A  retired  room,  esp.  an  upper  room  used  for  sleep- 
ing ;  a  bedroom  ;  as,  the  house  bad  four  chambers. 
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2.  pi.  Apartments  io  a  lodging  house.  "  A  bache- 
lor's life  in  chambers.'"  Thackeray. 

3.  A  hall,  as  where  a  king  gives  audience,  or  a  delib- 
erative body  or  assembly  meets ;  as,  presence  chamber ; 
senate  chamber. 

4.  A  legislative  or  judicial  body  ;  an  assembly  ;  a  so- 
ciety or  association ;  as,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

5.  A  compartment  or  cell ;  an  inclosed  space  or  cavity ; 
as,  tlie  chamber  of  a  caual  lock  ;  the  chamber  of  a  fur- 
nace ;  the  chamber  of  tlie  eye. 

6.  pi.  {Law)  A  room  or  rooms  where  a  lawyer  trans- 
acts business  ;  a  room  or  rooms  where  a  judge  transacts 
sucli  official  business  as  may  be  done  out  of  court. 

7.  A  chamber  pot.     [Co//o?.] 

8.  {Mil. )  {a)  That  part  of  the  bore  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance whicli  holds  the  charge,  esp.  when  of  different 
diameter  from  the  rest  of  the  bore  ;  —  formerly,  in  guns, 
made  smaller  than  the  bore,  but  now  larger,  esp.  in 
breech-loading  guns,  {b)  A  cavity  in  a  mine,  usually  of 
a  cubical  form,  to  contain  the  powder,  (c)  A  short  piece 
of  ordnance  or  cannon,  which  stood  on  its  breech,  with- 
out any  carriage,  formerly  used  chiefly  for  rejoicings  and 
theatrjcal  cannonades. 

Air  chamber.  See  Air  chamber,  in  the  Vocabulary.  — 
Chamber  of  commerce,  a  board  or  association  to  protect 
the  interests  of  coimnerce,  chosen  from  among  the  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  a  city.  —  Chamber  council,  a  secret 
council.  Shal:.  —  Chamber  counsel  or  counselor,  a  coun- 
selor who  gives  his  opinion  in  private,  or  at  his  cham- 
bers, but  does  not  advocate  causes  in  court.  —  Chamber 
fellow,  a  chamber  companion  ;  a  roommate  ;  a  clium.  — 
Chamber  hangings,  tapestry  or  hangings  for  a  chamber. 
—  Chamber  lye,  urine.  Shak.  —  Chamber  music,  vocal  or 
instrumental  music  adapted  to  performance  in  a  cham- 
ber or  small  apartment  or  audience  room,  instead  of  a 
theater,  concert  hall,  or  church.  —  Chamber  pot,  Chamber 
vessel,  a  vessel  for  urme.  —  Chamber  practice  {Lair),  the 
practice  of  counselors  at  law,  wlio  give  their  opinions  in 
private,  but  do  uot  appear  in  court.  —  To  sit  at  chambers, 
to  do  business  in  chambers,  as  a  judge. 

Chamljer  (cham'ber),  V.  i.  \jimp.  &p.  p.  Chambered 
(-herd);  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chambering.]  1.  To  reside  in 
or  occupy  _i  chamber  or  chambers. 

2.  To  be  lascivious.     \_Obs.~\ 

Chamlier,  «.  t.    1.  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  chamber.   Shak. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  chamber ;  as,  to  chamber  a  gun. 

Chamnbered  (cham'berd),  a.  Having  a  chamber  or 
chambers  ;  as,  a  chambered  shell ;  a  chambered  gun. 

CharnHber-er  (-ber-er),  n.  1.  One  who  attends  in  a 
chamber;  a  chambermaid.     [Obs.']  '  Chaucer. 

2.  A  civilian  ;  a  carpetmonger.     [06s.] 

Chamljer-ing,  n.     Lewdness.     \_Obs.']    Rom.  xiii.  13. 

Cham'toer-lain  (cham'ber-lTn),  n.  [OF.  chamberlain, 
chambrelenc,  F.  chambeUan,  OHG.  chamerling,  chamar- 
linc,  G.  k'dmmerling ;  kammer  chamber  (fr.  L.  camera) 
-f-  -ling.  See  Chamber,  and  -lino.]  [Formerly  Nvritten 
chamberlin.']  1.  An  officer  or  servant  who  has  charge  of 
a  chamber  or  chambers. 

2.  An  upper  servant  of  an  inn.     [Ofo.] 

3.  An  officer  having  tlie  direction  and  management  of 
the  private  chambers  of  a  nobleman  or  monarch  ;  hence, 
in  Europe,  one  of  the  liigh  officers  of  a  court. 

4.  A  treasurer  or  receiver  of  public  money ;  as,  the 
chamberlain  of  London,  of  North  Wales,  etc. 

The  lord  chamberlain  of  England,  an  officer  of  the  crown, 
who  waits  upon  the  sovereign  on  the  day  of  coronation, 
and  provides  recLuisites  for  the  palace  of  Westminster, 
and  for  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. Under  liim  are  tlie  gentleman  usher  of  tiie  black 
rod  and  other  officers.  His  office  is  distinct  from  that  of 
the  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household,  whose  functions 
relate  to  the  royal  housekeepmg. 

Cham'ber-lain-ship,  n.     Office  of  a  chamberlain. 

Chain1)er-inaid'  (-mad'),  n.  1.  A  maidservant  who 
has  the  care  of  chambers,  making  the  beds,  sweeping, 
cleaning  the  rooms,  etc. 

2.  A  lady's  maid.     [Obs.'\  Johnson. 

II  Cham'ber-tin'  (shaN'ber-taN'),  n.  A  red  wine  from 
Chambertin  near  Dijon,  in  Burgundy. 

Chamljrel  (kam'brel),  n.     Same  as  Gambrel. 

II  Clia-meck'  (sha-mek'),  n.  [Native  Brazilian  name.] 
{Zoril.)  A  kind  of  spider  monkey  {Ateles  chameck),  hav- 
ing the  thumbs  rudimentary  and  without  a  nail. 

Cha-me1e-on  (ka-mele-Qn),  n.     [L.  chamaeleon,  Gr. 

XajUatAewi',  lit., 
"  ground  lion  ;  " 
Xafxai  on  the 
ground  +  Ae'ioi' 
lion.  See  Hum- 
ble, and  Lion.] 
(Zonl.)  A  lizard- 
Uke  reptile  of  the 
genus  Chamxleo, 
of  several  spe- 
cies, found  in  Af- 
r  i  c  a ,  Asia,  and 
Europe.  The 
skin  is  covered  with  fine  granulations ;  the  tail  is  pre- 
hensile, and  the  body  is  much  compressed  laterally,  giv- 
ing it  a  high  back. 

(1^°°  Its  color  changes  more  or  less  with  the  color  of 
the  objects  about  it,  or  \rith  its  temper  when  disturbed. 
In  a  cool,  dark  place  it  is  nearly  white,  or  grayish  ;  on  ad- 
mitting the  light,  it  changes  ito  brown,  bottle-green,  or 
blood  red,  of  various  shades,  and  more  or  less  mottled  in 
arrangement.  Tlie  American  chameleons  belong  to  Ano- 
iis  and  allied  genera  of  the  family  Iguanidx.  They  are 
more  slender  in  form  than  the  true  chameleons,  but  have 
the  same  power  of  changing  their  colors. 

Chameleon  mineral  (C'hem.),  the  compound  called  potas- 
sium, permanganate,  a  dark  violet,  crystalline  substance, 
KMn04,  which  in  formation  passes  through  a  peculiar 
succession  of  color  from  green  to  blue,  purple,  red,  etc. 
See  Potassium  permanganate,  under  Potassium. 

Cha-me'le-on-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  change  into  various 
colors,     [i?.] 


Common  Chameleon  {Chamxieo  vuU 
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Cham'fer  (chSm'fer),  n.  [See  Chamfron.]  The  sur- 
face formed  by  cutting  away  the  arris,  or  angle,  formed 
by  two  faces  of  a  piece  of  timber,  stone,  etc. 

Cham'fer,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  ^.  p.  Chamfered  (-ferd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chamfering  (-fer-Ing).] 

1.  {Carp.)  To  cut  a  furrow  in,  as  m 
a  column ;  to  groove ;  to  channel ;  to 
flute. 

2.  To  make  a  chamfer  on. 
Oham'fret    (cham'frSt),     n.       [See 

Chamfron.]     1.  {Carp.)  A  small  gut- 
ter ;  a  furrow  ;  a  groove. 

2.  A  chamfer. 

Cham'fron  (chSm'fron),  n.  [F.  chan- 
frein.'\    {Anc.  Armor)  The  frontlet,  or 
head  armor,  of  a  horse.     [Written  also  champ/rain  and 
cham/rain.j 

Cham'let  (kSm'let),  M.   See  Camlet.   [OJ, 

Cham'ois   (sham'my,  or  sha-moi' ;  277), 
[F.  chamois,  prob.  fr.  OG.  gainz,  G.  gemsi 

1.  {Zo'dl.)  A  small  species  of  antelope  {R 
picapra  tragus),  living  on  the 
loftiest  mountain  ridges  of 
Europe,  as  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
etc.  It  possesses  remarkable 
agility,  and  is  a  favorite  object 
of  cliase. 

2.  A  soft  leather  made  from 
the  sltin  of  the  chamois,  or 
from  sheepskin,  etc.; — called 
also  chamois  leather,  and 
chammy  or  shammy  leather. 
See  Shammy. 

Cham'o-mile  (kSm'S-mii), 
n.    {Bot.)  See  Camomile. 

Champ  (cliSmp), )'.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Champed  (chamt ; 
215) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Champ- 
ing.] [Prob.  of  Scaud.  origin  ;  cf.  dial.  Sw.  kdmsa  to 
chew  with  difficulty,  champ  ;  but  cf.  also  OF.  champier, 
champeyer,  champoyer,  to  graze  in  fields,  fr.  F.  champ 
field,  fr.  L.  campus.  Cf.  Camp.]  1.  To  bite  with  re- 
peated action  of  the  teeth  so  as  to  be  heard. 

Foamed  and  champed  the  golden  bit.  Dryden. 

2.  To  bite  into  small  pieces  ;  to  crunch.  Steele. 

Champ,  V.  i.     To  bite  or  chew  impatiently. 

They  began  .  .  .  irefuUy  to  cltami)  upon  the  bit.     Booker. 

Champ,  Champe,  n.  [F.  champ,  L.  campus  field.] 
(A  rch. )  The  field  or  grovmd  on  which  carving  appears  in 
relief. 

Cham-pagne'  (sham-pan'),  n.  [F.  See  Champaign.] 
A  liglit  wine,  of  several  kinds,  originally  made  in  the 
province  of  Champagne,  in  France. 

^^^  Champagne  properly  includes  several  kinds  not 
only  of  sparkling  but  of  still  wines ;  but  in  America  the 
term  is  usually  restricted  to  wines  which  effervesce. 

Cham-palgn'  (sham-pan';  277),  n.  [OF.  champaigne  ; 
same  word  as  campagne.']     A  flat,  open  country. 

Fair  champaian,  with  less  rivers  interveined.        Milton. 
Through  Alpine  vale  or  champaiijn  wide.    Wordsworth. 

Ctaam-paign',  a.     Flat ;  open  ;  level. 

A  wide,  champaign  country,  iilled  with  herds.    Addison. 

Champ'er  (champ'er),  n.     One  who  champs,  or  bites. 

Cham'per-tor  (sham'per-ter),  n.  [F.  champartenr  a 
divider  of  fields  or  field  rent.  See  Champerty.]  {Law) 
One  guilty  of  champerty ;  one  who  purcliases  a  suit,  or 
the  right  of  suing,  and  carries  it  on  at  his  own  expense, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  gain. 

Cham'per-ty  (-ty),  n.  [F.  champart  field  rent,  L. 
campi  pars  ;  champ  (L.  campus)  field  -|-  part  {Ij.  pars) 
share.]  1.  Partnership  in  power  ;  equal  share  of  author- 
ity.    (Obs.-] 

Beaute  ne  sleiphte,  stren^the  ne  hardynesse, 

Ne  may  with  Venus  holde  champartye.  Chaucer. 

2.  {Law)  The  prosecution  or  defense  of  a  suit,  wheth- 
er by  furnishing  money  or  personal  services,  by  one  who 
has  no  legitimate  concern  therein,  in  consideration  of  an 
agreement  that  he  shall  receive,  in  the  event  of  success, 
a  share  of  the  matter  in  suit ;  maintenance  with  the  ad- 
dition of  an  agreement  to  divide  the  thing  in  suit.  See 
Maintenance. 

^ff^  By  many  authorities  champerty  is  defined  as  an 
agreement  of  this  nature.  From  early  times  the  offense 
of  champerty  has  been  forbidden  and  punishable. 

Cham-pi'gnon  (sham-pTn'yun  ;  F.  shaN'pe'nySN'),  n. 
[F.,  a  mushroom,  ultimately  fr.  L.  campus  field.  See 
Camp.]  {Bot. )  An  edible  species  of  mushroom  {Agari- 
eus  campestris). 

Fairy  ring  champignon,  the  Marasmius  oreades,  which 
has  a  strong  flavor  but  is  edible. 

Cham'pi-on  (ch5m'pT-un),  n.  [F.  champion,  fr.  LL. 
campio,  of  German  origin ;  cf.  OHG.  chempho,  chem- 
phio,  flghter,  champf,  G.  kampf,  contest;  perh.  influ- 
enced by  L.  campus  field,  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  field  of 
battle."]  1.  One  who  engages  in  any  contest ;  esp.  one 
who  in  ancient  times  contended  in  single  combat ,  in 
behalf  of  another's  honor  or  rights ;  or  one  who  now  acts 
or  speaks  in  behalf  of  a  person  or  a  cause  ;  a  defender ; 
an  advocate  ;  a  hero. 

A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword.  Shak. 

Champions  of  law  and  liberty.       Fisher  Ames. 

2.  One  who,  by  defeating  all  rivals,  has  obtained  an 
acknowledged  supremacy  in  any  branch  of  athletics  or 
game  of  skill,  and  is  ready  to  contend  with  any  rival ; 
as,  the  champion  of  England. 

|!1^=  Champion  is  used  attributively  in  the  sense  oi 
surpassing  alt  competitors ;  overmastering;  as,  champion 
pugilist ;  champion  chess  player. 

Syn. — Leader;  chieftain;  combatant;  hero;  warrior; 
defender  ;  protector. 

Cham'pl-on,  v.  t.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Championed  (-und) ; 


p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Championing.]     1.  To  challenge,  as  to  a- 
combat.     [06s.]  Shak. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  champion  ;  to  attend  or  defend  aa 
champion ;  to  support  or  maintain  ;  to  protect. 

C/tajnpioned  or  unchampioiied,  thou  diest.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cbam'pi-on-ess  (cham'pi-tin-es),  n.  A  female  cham- 
pion. Fairfax. 

Cham'pi-on-ship,  n.  State  of  being  champion  ;  lead- 
ership ;  supremacy. 

Cham-plain'  pe'ri-od  (shSm-plan'  pe'rl-ad).  {Geol.) 
A  subdivision  of  the  Quaternary  age  immediately  follow- 
ing the  Glacial  period  ;  —  so  named  from  beds  near  Lake 
Champlain. 

ffi^^"  The  earlier  deposits  of  this  period  are  diluvial  in 
character,  as  if  formed  in  connection  with  floods  attend- 
ing the  melting  of  tlie  glaciers,  while  the  later  deposits 
are  of  finer  material  in  more  quiet  waters,  as  the  allu- 
vium. 

II  Cham-sin'  (kam-sen'),  n.     [F.]     See  Kamsin. 

Chance  (chans),  n.  [F.  chance,  OF.  cheance,  fr.  LL. 
cadentia  a  falling  (in  allusion  to  the  falling  of  the  dice), 
fr.  L.  cadere  to  fall ;  akin  to  Skr.  fad  to  fall,  L.  cedere 
to  yield,  E.  cede.  Cf.  Cadence.]  1.  A  supposed  mate- 
rial or  psychical  agent  or  mode  of  activity  other  than  a 
force,  law,  or  purpose  ;  fortune ;  fate ;  —  in  this  sense 
often  personified. 

It  is  strictly  and  philosophically  true  in  nature  and 
reason  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance  or  accident ; 
it  being  evident  that  these  words  do  not  signify  anything- 
really  existing,  anything  that  is  truly  an  agent  or  the 
cause  of  any  event ;  but  they  signify  merely  men's  igno- 
rance of  the  real  and  immediate  cause.        Samuel  Clark. 

Any  society  into  which  chance  might  throw  him.    Macaulay, 
That  power 
Which  erring  men  call  Chance.  Milton. 

2.  The  operation  or  activity  of  such  agent. 

By  chance  a  priest  came  down  that  way.    Luke  x.  31. 

3.  The  supposed  effect  of  such  an  agent ;  something  that 
befalls,  as  the  result  of  unknown  or  unconsidered  forces  \ 
the  issue  of  uncertain  conditions ;  an  event  not  calcu- 
lated upon  ;  an  unexpected  occurrence  ;  a  happening  \ 
accident ;  fortuity ;  casualty. 

It  was  a  chance  that  happened  to  us.    1  Sam.  vi.  9* 
The  Knave  of  Diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts. 
And  wins  (O  shameful  chance !)  the  Queen  of  Hearts.    Pope. 
I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances.  Shak, 

4.  A  possibility  ;  a  likelihood  ;  an  opportunity  ;  —  with 
reference  to  a  doubtful  result ;  as,  a  chance  to  escape ; 
a  chance  for  life  ;  the  chances  are  all  against  him. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugged  with  fortune, 

That  I  would  get  my  life  on  any  chcmce, 

To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on  't.  Shak. 

5.  {Math.)  Probability. 

m^^  The  mathematical  expression  of  a  chance  is  the 
ratio  of  frequency  with  which  an  event  happens  in  the 
long  run.  If  an  event  may  happen  in  a  ways  and  may 
fail  in  6  ways,  and  each  of  these  a  +  b  ways  is  equally- 
likely,  the  chance,  or  probability,  that  the  event  wiU 

happen  is  measured  by  the  fraction  ^      ^,  and  the  chance, 

or  probability,  that  it  will  fail  is  measured  by  ^      ^. 

Chance  comer,  one  who  comes  unexpectedly.  —  The  lact 
chance,  the  sole  remainmg  ground  of  hope.  ^ —  The  main 
chance,  the  chief  opportunity ;  that  upon  which  reliance 
is  had,  esp.  self-interest.  —  Theory  of  chances,  Doctrine  of 
chances  (A/alh.),  that  branch  of  mathematics  which  treats 
of  the  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  particvdar  events, 
as  the  fall  of  dice  in  given  positions.  —  To  mind  one's 
chances,  to  take  advantage  of  every  circumstance  ;  to 
seize  every  opportunity. 

Chance,  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chanced  (chanst) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chancing.]     To  happen,  come,  or  arrive, 

without  design  or  expectation.      "  Things  that  chance 

daily."  Robynson  {More's  Utopia). 

If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee.    Deut.  xxii.  6. 

I  chanced  on  this  letter,  Shak. 

Often  used  impersonally  ;  as,  how  chances  it  ? 

How  chance,  thou  art  returned  so  soon  ?  Shak. 

Chance,  v.  t.  1.  To  take  the  chances  of ;  to  venture 
upon  ;  —  usually  with  it  as  object. 

Come  what  wiU,  I  will  chance  it,     W.  D.  Howells. 

2.  To  befall ;  to  happen  to.     [06s.]        W.  Lambarde. 

Chance,  a.     Happening  by  chance  ;  casual. 

Chance,  adv.     By  chance  ;  perchance.  Gray. 

Chance'a-ble  (-a^b'l),  a.    Fortuitous  ;  casual.    [06s.} 

Chance'a-bly,  adv.     By  chance.     [06s.] 

Chance'ful  (-ful))  «•     Hazardous.     [06s.]       Spenser. 

Chan'cel  (chan's61),  n.  [OF.  chancel,  F.  chanceau, 
cancel,  fr.  L.  cancelli  lattices,  crossbars.  (The  chanceX 
was  formerly  mclosed  with  lattices  or  crossbars.)  See 
Cancel,  v.  /.]  {Arch.)  {a)  That  part  of  a  church,  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  where  the  altar,  or  com- 
munion table,  is  placed.  Hence,  in  modern  use  ;  (6)  All 
that  part  of  a  cruciform  church  which  is  beyond  the  line 
of  the  transept  farthest  from  the  main  front. 

Chancel  aisle  (Arch.),  the  aisle  which  passes  on  either 
side  of  or  arovmd  the  chancel,  —  Chancel  arch  (Arch.),  the 
arch  which  spans  the  main  opening,  leading  to  the  chan- 
cel. —  Chancel  casement,  the  principal  window  in  a  chan- 
cel.    Tennyson.  —  Chancel  table,  the  communion  table. 

Chan'cel-ler-y  (chan'sel-ler-y),  n.  [Cf.  Chancery.] 
Chancellorship.     [06*.]  Gower. 

Chan'cel-lor  (-ler),  n.  [OE,  chanceler,  chaunceler, 
F.  chancelier,  LL,  cancellarins  chancellor,  a  director 
of  chancery,  fr,  L,  cancelli  lattices,  crossbars,  which  sur- 
rounded the  seat  of  judgment.  See  Chancel.]  A  judicial 
officer  of  high  rank ;  the  president,  or  chief  justice,  of  a 
court  of  chancery,  which  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  is  distinctively  a  court  with  equity  jurisdiction. 

(1^°°  The  chancellor  was  originally  a  chief  scribe  or 
secretary  vmder  the  Roman  emperors,  but  afterward  was 
invested  with  judicial  powers,  and  had  superintendence 
over  the  other  officers  of  the  empire.  From  the  Koman 
empire  this  office  passed  to  the  church,  and  hence  every 
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bishop  has  his  chancellor,  the  principal  judge  of  his  con- 
sistory, lu  later  times,  in  most  countries  ot  Europe,  the 
chancellor  was  a  liigli  olBcer  of  state,  keeper  of  the  great 
seal  of  the  kingdom,  and  liaving  the  supervision  ot  all 
charters,  and  like  public  instrimients  of  the  crown,  wliich 
were  authenticated  m  the  most  solemn  manner.  In 
France,  a  secretary  is  in  some  cases  called  a  chancellor. 
In  Scotland,  the  appellation  is  given  to  the  foreman  of  a 
jury,  or  assize.  In  tlie  present  German  empire,  tlie 
chancellor  is  the  president  of  the  federal  council  and  tlie 
head  of  the  imperial  administration.  In  the  United 
States,  the  title  is  given  to  certam  judges  of  courts  of 
chancery  or  equity,  established  by  the  statutes  of  sepa- 
rate States.  BUickstonc.     Wharton. 

Chancellor  of  a  bishop,  or  of  a  diocese  {R.  C.  Ch.  &  Ch. 
of  Ent/.),  a  law  officer  appouited  to  liold  the  bisliop's 
court  in  liis  diocese,  and  to  assist  him  in  matters  of  eccle- 
siastical law.  —  Chancellor  of  a  cathedral,  one  of  the  four 
chief  dignitaries  of  the  catliedrals  of  the  old  foundation, 
and  an  officer  wliose  duties  are  cliiefly  educational,  with 
special  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  theology.  —  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  an  officer  before  whom, 
or  his  deputy,  the  court  of  the  duchy  eliamber  of  Lancas- 
ter is  lield.  Tliis  is  a  special  jurisdiction.  —  Chancellor  of 
a  university,  tlie  chief  officer  of  a  collegiate  body.  In  Ox- 
ford, lie  is  elected  for  life  ;  in  Cambridge,  for  a  term  of 
years ;  and  liis  office  is  honorary,  the  chief  duties  of  it  de- 
volving on  the  vice  chancellor.  —  Chancellor  of  the  excheq- 
uer, a  member  of  tlie  British  cabinet  upon  whom  devolves 
the  charge  of  tlie  public  income  and  expenditure  as  tlie 
highest  finauce  minister  of  the  govermuent.  —  Chancellor 
of  the  order  of  the  Garter  (or  other  military  orders),  an  offi- 
cer who  seals  the  commissions  and  mandates  of  the  chap- 
ter and  assembly  of  the  knights,  keeps  the  register  of 
their  proceedings,  and  delivers  their  acts  under  the  seal 
of  their  order.  —  Lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  the  pre- 
siding judge  in  the  court  of  chancery,  the  highest  judi- 
cial officer  of  the  cro%\Ti,  aud  the  first  lay  person  of  the 
state  after  the  blood  royal.  He  is  created  chancellor  by 
the  delivery  into  his  custody  of  the  great  seal,  of  which 
he  becomes  keeper.  He  is  privy  counselor  by  his  office, 
and  prolocutor  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  prescription. 

Chan'cel-lor-Shlp  (chan'sel-ler-shTp),  n.  The  office  of 
a  chancellor  ;  tlie  time  during  which  one  is  chancellor. 

Chance'-med'Iey  (chans'mSd'ly),  n.  \_Chance  + 
medley.']  1.  {Law)  The  killing  of  another  in  self-defense 
upon  a  sudden  and  unpremeditated  encounter.  See 
Chaud-medley. 

^^W"  The  term  has  been  sometimes  applied  to  any  kind 
of  homicide  by  misadventure,  or  to  any  accidental  killing 
of  a  person  without  premeditation  or  evil  intent,  but,  in 
strictness,  is  applicable  to  such  killing  only  as  happens  in 
defending  one  s  self  agamst  assault.  Bouvier. 

2 .  Luck  ;  chance  ;  accident.  Milton.     Coivper. 

Chan'cer-y  (chan'ser-y),  ".  [F.  chancellerie,  LL. 
cancellaria,  from  L.  cancellarius.  See  Chancellor,  and 
cf.  Chancelleky.]  1.  In  England,  formerly,  the  high- 
est court  of  judicature  next  to  the  Parliament,  exercising 
jurisdiction  at  law,  but  cliiefly  in  equity ;  but  under  the 
jurisdiction  act  of  1873  it  became  the  chancery  division 
of  the  High  Coiurt  of  Justice,  and  now  exercises  jurisdic- 
tion only  in  equity. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  court  of  equity ;  equity ; 
proceedings  in  equity. 

S^^  A  court  of  chancery,  so  far  as  it  is  a  court  of 
equity,  in  the  English  and  American  sense,  may  be  gen- 
erally, if  not  precisely,  described  as  one  having  jurisdic- 
tion m  cases  of  rights,  recognized  and  protected  by  tlie 
municipal  jurisprudence,  where  a  plain,  adequate,  and 
complete  remedy  can  not  be  had  in  the  courts  of  common 
law.  In  some  of  the  American  States,  jurisdiction  at  law 
and  in  equity  centers  in  the  same  tribimal.  The  courts 
of  the  United  States  also  have  jurisdiction  both  at  law 
and  in  ecpiity,  and  in  all  such  cases  they  exercise  their 
jurisdiction,  as  courts  of  law  or  as  courts  of  equity,  as  the 
subject  of  adjudication  may  require.  In  others  of  the 
American  States,  the  courts  that  administer  equity  are 
distinct  tribunals,  having  their  appropriate  judicial  offi- 
cers, and  it  is  to  the  latter  that  the  appellation  courts  of 
chancery  is  usually  applied ;  but,  in  American  law,  the 
terms  equity  and  court  of  equity  are  more  frequently 
employed  than  the  corresponding  terms  chancery  and 
court  of  chancery.  Burrill. 

Inns  of  chancery.  See  under  Inn.  —  To  get  (,or  to  hold)  in 
chancery  (Boxing),  to  get  the  head  of  an  antagonist  imder 
one's  arm,  so  that  one  can  pommel  it  with  the  other  fist 
at  will ;  hence,  to  have  wholly  in  one's  power.  The  allu- 
sion is  to  the  condition  of  a  person  involved  in  the  clian- 
cery  court,  where  he  was  helpless,  while  the  la\vyers 
lived  upon  liis  estate. 

Chan'cre  (shan'ker),  n.  [F.  chancre.  See  Cancer.] 
(Med. )  A  venereal  sore  or  ulcer ;  specifically,  the  initial 
lesion  of  true  syphilis,  whether  forming  a  distinct  ulcer 
or  not ;  —  called  also  hard  chancre,  indurated  chancre, 
and  Hunterian  chancre. 

Soft  chancre.    A  chancroid.    See  Chancroid. 

Chan'croid  (-kroid),  n.  \Chancre  -f-  -oid.'\  (Med.) 
A  venereal  sore,  resembling  a  chancre  in  its  seat  and 
some  external  characters,  but  differing  from  it  in  being 
the  starting  point  of  a  purely  local  process  and  never  of 
a  systemic  disease  ;  —  called  also  soft  chancre. 

Chan'CTOUS  (-krus),  a.     [Cf.  F.  chancreux.'\    (Med.) 
Of  the  nature  of  a  chancre  ;  hay- 
ing chancres. 

Ghan'de-lier'  (shan'de-ler'),  n. 
[F.  See  Chandler.]  1.  A  candle- 
stick, lamp  stand,  gas  fixture,  or 
the  Uke,  having  several  branches ; 
esp.,  onehangingfromtheceiling. 
2.  (Fort.)  A  movable  parapet, 
serving  to  support  fascines  to 
cover  pioneers.     [06.?.] 

Chan'dler(chan'dler),  «.  [F. 
chandelier  a  candlestick,  a  maker 
or  seller  of  candles,  LL.  candela- 
riiis  chandler,  fr.  L.  candela  can- 
dle. See  Candle,  and  cf.  Chan- 
delier.] 1.  A  maker  or  seller 
■of  candles. 


Chandelier,  1. 


The  chandler^s  basket,  on  his  shoulder  boTne, 
"With  tallow  spots  thy  coait. 


Gay. 


2.  A  dealer  in  other  commodities,  which  are  indicated 
by  a  word  prefLxed ;  as,  ship  chandler,  corn  chandler. 

Chan'dler-ly  (chan'dler-ly),  a.  Like  a  chandler; 
in  a  petty  way.     \_Obs.'\  Milton. 

Chan'dler-y  (-y ),  n.     Commodities  sold  by  a  chandler. 

I!  Chan-dOO'  (chan-doZ)'),  n.  An  extract  or  prepara- 
tion of  opium,  used  in  China  and  India  for  smoking. 

Balfour. 

Chan'dry(clian'dry),re.  Chandlery.  [OJs.]  "Torches 
from  tlic  cliundry.^^  B.  Jonson. 

Chan'frin  (sli5u'friu),  n.  [F.  chanfrein.  Cf.  Cham- 
fron.]     The  fore  part  of  a  horse's  head. 

Change  (chanj),  v.  t.  \J.mp.  &  p.  p.  Changed 
(chanjd) ;  p.  pr.  Si  vb.  n.  Chanoinci.]  [F.  changer,  fr. 
LL.  cambiare,  to  exchange,  barter,  L.  cambire.  Cf. 
Cambial.]  1.  To  alter;  to  make  different ;  to  cause  to 
pass  from  one  state  to  another  ;  as,  to  change  the  posi- 
tion, character,  or  appearance  of  a  thing ;  to  change  the 
countenance. 

Therefore  will  I  change  their  glory  into  shame.    Hosea  iv.  7. 

2.  To  alter  by  substituting  something  else  for,  or  by 
giving  up  for  something  else  ;  as,  to  change  the  clothes ; 
to  change  one's  occupation  ;  to  change  one's  intention. 

They  that  do  change  old  love  for  new, 

Pray  gods,  they  change  for  worse  I  Ptele. 

3.  To  give  and  take  reciprocally ;  to  exchange  ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  with  ;  as,  to  change  places,  or  hats,  or  money, 
with  another. 

Look  upon  those  thousands  with  whom  thou  wouldst  not,  for 
any  interest,  change  thy  fortune  and  condition.         Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  Specifically  :  To  give,  or  receive,  smaller  denomina- 
tions of  money  (teclmically  called  change)  for ;  as,  to 
change  a  gold  coin  or  a  bank  bill. 

He  pulled  out  a  thirty-pound  note  and  bid  me  change  it. 

Goldsmith. 

To  change  a  horse,  or  To  change  hand  {Man.),  to  turn  or 
bear  the  horse's  head  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  from 
the  left  to  the  right,  or  from  the  right  to  the  left.  —  To 
change  hands,  to  change  owners.  —  To  change  one's  tune, 
to  become  less  confident  or  boastful.  [Co/Zoo;.]  —  To  change 
step,  to  make  a  break  m  the  regular  succession  of  steps,  m 
marcliing  or  walking,  as  by  bringing  the  hollow  of  one 
foot  against  the  heel  of  the  other,  and  then  stepping  off 
with  the  foot  which  is  in  advance. 

Syn.  —  To  alter ;  vary  ;  deviate  ;  substitute ;  innovate  ; 
diversify ;  shift ;  veer  ;  turn.    See  Alter. 

Change,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  altered  ;  to  undergo  varia- 
tion ;  as,  men  sometimes  change  for  the  better. 

For  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not.  Mai.  iii.  6. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  phase  to  another ;  as,  the  moon 
changes  to-morrow  night. 

Change,  n.  [F.  change,  fr.  changer.  See  Change, 
V.  t.']  1.  Any  variation  or  alteration  ;  a  passing  from  one 
state  or  form  to  another ;  as,  a  change  of  countenance ;  a 
change  of  habits  or  principles. 

Apprehensions  of  a  change  of  dynasty.         Hallam. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  wiU  I  wait,  till  my  change 
come.  Job  xiv.  14. 

2.  A  succession  or  substitution  of  one  thing  in  the 
place  of  another ;  a  difference  ;  novelty ;  variety  ;  as,  a 
change  of  seasons. 

Olu-  fathers  did  for  change  to  France  repair.    Bryden. 
The  ringing  grooves  of  change.  Tennywn. 

3.  A  passing  from  one  phase  to  another ;  as,  a  change 
of  the  moon. 

4.  Alteration  in  the  order  of  a  series  ;  permutation. 

5.  That  which  makes  a  variety,  or  may  be  substituted 
for  another. 

Thirty  change  [R.  V.  changes]  of  garments.  Judg.  xiv.  12. 

6.  Small  money ;  the  money  by  means  of  which  the 
larger  coins  and  bank  bUls  are  made  available  in  small 
dealings ;  hence,  the  balance  returned  when  payment  is 
tendered  by  a  coin  or  note  exceeding  the  sum  due. 

7.  [See  Exchange.]  A  place  where  merchants  and 
others  meet  to  transact  business ;  a  building  appropriated 
for  mercantile  transactions.     \_Colloq.  for  Exchange.'] 

8.  A  public  house  ;  an  alehouse.     \_Scot.'\ 

They  call  an  alehouse  a  change.  Burt. 

9.  (3fus. )  Any  order  in  which  a  number  of  bells  are 
struck,  other  than  that  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

Four  bells  admit  twenty-four  changes  in  ringing.  Holder. 
Change  of  life,  the  period  in  the  lite  of  a  woman  when 
menstruation  and  the  capacity  for  conception  cease, 
usually  occurring  between  forty-five  and  iifty  years  of 
age;  —  called  also  menopause,  climacieric,  turn  of  life, 
etc.  —  Change  ringing,  the  continual  production,  without 
repetition,  of  changes  on  bells.  See  def .  9,  above.  —  Change 
wheel  (Mech.),  one  of  a  set  of  wheels  of  different  sizes  and 
number  of  teeth,  that  may  be  changed  or  substituted 
one  for  another  in  machinery,  to  produce  a  different  but 
definite  rate  of  angular  velocity  in  an  axis,  as  in  cutting 
screws,  gear,  etc.  —  To  ring  the  changes  on,  to  present  the 
same  facts  or  arguments  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Syn.  —  Variety;  variation;  alteration;  mutation; 
transition ;  vicissitude  ;  innovation ;  novelty  ;  transmuta- 
tion ;  revolution ;  reverse. 

Change'a-bll'1-ty  (-a-bil'i-tj?),  n.    Changeableness. 

Change'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  changeable.']  1.  Ca- 
pable of  change  ;  subject  to  alteration  ;  mutable ;  vari- 
able ;  fickle  ;  inconstant ;  as,  a  changeable  liumor. 

2.  Appearing  different,  as  in  color,  in  different  lights, 
or  under  different  circumstances  ;  as,  changeable  silk. 

Syn.  —  Mutable  ;  alterable  ;  variable  ;  inconstant ;  fit- 
ful ;  vacillating ;  capricious  \  fickle  :  unstable  ;  unsteady  ; 
unsettled  ;  wavering  ;  erratic  ;  giddy  ;  volatile. 

Change'a-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  change- 
able ;  fickleness ;  inconstancy  ;  mutability. 

Change'a-bly,  adv.     In  a  changeable  manner. 

Change'flll  (chanj'ful),  a.  '^nW  of  change;  muta- 
ble; inconstant;  fickle;  uncertain.  Pope. 
His  course  had  been  changeful.               Motley. 

—  Change'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Change'Iul-ness,  n. 

Changeless,  a.    That  can  not  be  changed ;  constant ; 
as,  a  changeless  purpose.  ■ — ChangeleSB-ness,  n. 
Chaagellne,  n.    [Change  +  -Ihng.]   1.  One  who,  or 


that  which,  is  left  or  taken  in  the  place  of  another,  as  a 
child  exchanged  by  fairies. 

Such,  men  do  changelings  call,  so  changed  by  fairies'  theft. 

Spenser. 

The  changeling  [a  substituted  writing]  never  known.    SJuik. 

2.  A  simpleton  ;  an  idiot.  Macaulay. 
Changelings  and  fools  of  lieuven.  ond  thence  shut  out, 
Wildly  we  roam  in  discontent  about.  Ijryden. 

3.  One  apt  to  change ;  a  Waverer.  "  Fickle  change- 
lings." Shak. 

Changeling  (chanj'lTng),  a.  1.  Taken  or  left  in  place 
of  another;  changed.    "  A  little  cAanffefmiy  boy. "   Shak. 

-2.  Given  to  change ;  inconstant.     [Ote.] 

Some  are  so  studiously  changeling.  Boyle. 

Chan'ger  (chan'jer),  n.  1.  One  who  changes  or  alters 
the  form  of  anything. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  or  changes  money.        John  ii.  14. 

3.  One  apt  to  change ;  an  inconstant  person. 

II  Chank  (chank),  n.  [Skr.  fankha.  See  Conch.] 
(Zo'dl.)  The  East  Indian  name  for  the  large  spiral  shell 
of  several  species  of  sea  conch  much  used  in  making 
hsmgles,  esp.  Turbinellapyrum.    Called  also  chank  shell. 

Chan'nel  (chan'nel),  n.  [OE.  chanel,  canel,  OF. 
Chanel,  F.  chenal,  fr.  L.  canalis.  See  Canal.]  1.  The 
hollow  bed  where  a  stream  of  water  runs  or  may  run. 

2.  The  deeper  part  of  a  river,  harbor,  strait,  etc., 
where  the  main  current  flows,  or  wluch  affords  the  best 
and  safest  passage  for  vessels. 

3.  (Geog.)  A  strait,  or  narrow  sea,  between  two  por- 
tions of  land ;  as,  the  British  Channel. 

4.  That  through  which  anything  passes ;  means  of 
passing,  conveying,  or  transmitting ;  as,  the  news  was 
conveyed  to  us  by  different  channels. 

The  veins  are  converging  channels.  Dalton. 

At  best,  he  is  but  a  channel  to  convey  to  the  National  Assem- 
bly such  matter  as  may  import  that  body  to  know.  Burke. 

5.  A  gutter ;  a  groove,  as  in  a  fluted  column. 

6.  pi.  [Cf.  Chain  wales.]  (Naut.)  Flat  ledges  of  heavy 
plank  bolted  edgewise  to  the  outside  of  a  vessel,  to  in- 
crease the  spread  of  the  shrouds  and  carry  them  clear 
of  the  bulwarks. 

Channel  bar,  Channel  iron  (Arch.),  an  iron  bar  or  beam 
having  a  section  resembling  a  flat  gutter  or  channel.  — 
Channel  Wl.( Zo'dl.),  a  very  large  Australian  cuckoo  I.Scy- 
throps  Novxhollandix). —  Channel  goose.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Gan- 
net. 

Chan'nel,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Channeled  (-nSld),  or 
Channelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Channeling,  or  Channel- 
ling.] 1.  To  form  a  channel  in ;  to  cut  or  wear  a  chan- 
nel or  channels  in  ;  to  groove. 

No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  herfields.      STiak. 

2.  To  course  through  or  over,  as  in  a  channel.  Cowper. 

Chan'nel-ing,  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  forming 
a  channel  or  channels. 

2.  A  channel  or  a  system  of  channels  ;  a  groove. 

Chan'son  (shSn'son ;  F.  shaN'sSN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  can- 
tio  song.     See  Cantion,  Canzone.]     A  song.  Shak. 

II  Chan'son-nette'  (shSn'son-nef),  n. ;  pi.  Chanson- 
NETTEs  (-nets').     [F.,  dim.  of  chanson.']     A  little  song. 
These  pretty  little  chansonnettes  that  he  sung.      Black. 

Chant  (chant),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Chanted;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Chanting.]  [F.  chanter,  fr.  L.  cantare,  intens. 
of  canere  to  sing.  Cf .  Cant  affected  speaking,  and  see 
Hen.]     1.  To  utter  with  a  melodious  voice  ;  to  sing. 

The  cheerful  birds  ...  do  chant  sweet  music.     Spenser. 

2.  To  celebrate  in  song. 

The  poets  chant  it  in  the  theaters.        Bramhall. 

3.  (Mus.)  To  sing  or  recite  after  the  manner  of  a 
chant,  or  to  a  tune  called  a  chant. 

Chant,  V.  i.  1.  To  make  melody  with  the  voice  ;  to 
sing.     "  C/ian(  to  the  sound  of  the  viol."        Amos  vi.  5. 

2.   (3fus.)  To  sing,  as  in  reciting  a  chant. 

To  chant  (or  chaunt)  horses,  to  sing  their  praise;  to  over- 
praise ;  to  cheat  in  selling.    See  Chaunter.      Thackeray. 

Chant,  n.  [F.  chant,  fr.  L.  cantus  singing,  song,  fr. 
canere  to  sing.     See  Chant,  v.  t.]     1.  Song ;  melody. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  short  and  simple  melody,  divided  into 
two  parts  by  double  bars,  to  which  unmetrical  psalms, 
etc.,  are  sung  or  recited.  It  is  the  most  ancient  form  of 
choral  music. 

3.  A  psalm,  etc.,  arranged  for  chanting. 

4.  Twang  ;  manner  of  speaking  ;  a  canting  tone,  [i?.] 

His  strange  face,  his  strange  chant.  Macaulay. 
Ambroslan  chant.  See  under  Ambrosian.  —  Chant  royal 
[F.],  in  old  French  poetry,  a  poem  containing  five  stro- 
phes of  eleven  lines  each,  ana  a  concluding  stanza,  — 
each  of  these  six  parts  ending  with  a  common  refrain.  — 
Gregorian  chant.    See  under  Gregorian. 

II  Chan'tant'  (shaN'tiiN'),  a.  [¥.,  singing.]  (Mus.) 
Composed  in  a  melodious  and  singing  style. 

Chant'er  (chanfer),  re.  [Cf.  F.  chanteur.]  1.  One 
who  chants  ;  a  singer  or  songster.  Pope. 

2.  The  chief  singer  of  the  chantry.  j.  Gregory, 

3.  The  flute  or  finger  pipe  in  a  bagpipe.    See  Bagpipe. 

4.  (Zo'dl.)  The  hedge  sparrow. 

II  Chan'te-relle'  (shiiN'te-rSl'),  re.  [F.J  (Bot.)  A  name 
for  several  species  of  mushroom,  of  winch  one  (Canlha- 
rellus  cibnrius)  is  edible,  the  others  reputed  poisonous. 

Chan'tl-Cleer(chan'ti-kler),  ra.  [F.  Chanteclair,  name 
of  the  cock  in  the  Soman  du  Renart  (Reynard  the  Fox) ; 
chanter  to  chant  -f-  clair  clear.  See  Chant,  and  Clear.] 
A  cock,  so  called  from  the  clearness  or  loudness  of  his 
voice  in  crowing. 

Chant'ing  (chant'Ing),  a.  Singing,  esp.  as  a  chant  is 
sung. 

Chanting  falcon  (Zo'dl.),  an  African  falcon  (Melicrax 
canorus  or  mu.'ricu.'!).  The  male  has  the  habit,  remark- 
able in  a  bird  of  prey,  of  singing  to  his  mate,  while  she 
is  incubating. 

Chant'or  (chaiufer),  n.     A  chanter. 

Chant'ress  (chint'rgs),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  c/umteresse.l  A 
female  chanter  or  singer.  JtfwtWU 
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Chant'ry  (chant'ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Chanteies  (-rTz).  [OP. 
chanierie,  fr.  chanter  to  sing.]  1.  An  endowment  or 
foundation  for  tlie  chanting  of  masses  and  offering  of 
prayers,  commonly  for  tlie  founder. 

2.  A  cliapel  or  altar  so  endowed.  Cowell. 

Cha'O-man'cy  (ka'o-man'sy),  n.  [Gr.  x^os  the  atmos- 
phere -f-  -mu7ifiy.']  Divination  by  means  of  appearances 
in  the  air. 

Cha'OS  (ka'os),  n.  [L.  chaos  chaos  (in  senses  1  &  2), 
Gr.  xaos,  fr.  xa'i'";'  (root  ^a)  to  yawn,  to  gape,  to  open 
widely.  Cf.  Chasm.]  1.  An  empty,  immeasurable  space ; 
a  yawning  cliasra.     [ATchaic'] 

Between  us  and  you  there  is  fixed  a  great  chaos, 

Ltiht  xvi.  2U  iWtendsk  Trans.). 

2.  The  confused,  unorganized  condition  or  mass  of 
matter  before  the  creation  of  distinct  and  orderly  forms. 

3.  Any  confused  or  disordered  collection  or  state  of 
things ;  a  confused  mixture  ;  confusion  ;  disorder. 

Cha-Ot'ic  (kS-ot'Ili),  rt.    Resembling  chaos ;  confused. 

Cha-Ot'iC-al-ly  (-I-kal-ly),  adv.    In  a  chaotic  mamier. 

Chap  (cliap  or  chSp),  v.  t.     {^imp.  &  p.  p.  Chapped 

(cliSpt  or  chSpt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chapping.]     [See  Chop 

to  cut.]    1.  To  cause  to  open  in  slits  or  cliinks  ;  to  split ; 

to  cause  the  skin  of  to  crack  or  become  rough. 

Then  would  unbalanced  heat  licentious  reign, 

Crack  the  dry  hill,  and  chap  the  russet  plain.     Blaclonore. 

Nor  winter's  blast  chap  her  fair  face.  Lyly. 

2.  To  strike  ;  to  beat.     \_Scot.'\ 

Chap,  V.  i.  1.  To  crack  or  open  in  slits ;  as,  the 
earth  chaps  ;  the  hands  chap. 

2.  To  strike  ;  to  knock ;  to  rap.     \_Scot.2 

Chap,  n.  [From  Chap,  v.  t.  &  i.]  1.  A  cleft,  crack,  or 
chink,  as  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  in  the  skin. 

2.  A  division ;  a  breach,  as  in  a  party.     [06«.] 

Many  clefts  and  chaj>s  in  our  council  board.    T.  Fuller. 

3.  A  blow;  a  rap.     [Scot.'\ 

Chap  (chSp),  n.  [OE.  chaft;  of  Scaud.  origin  ;  cf. 
Icel.  kjaptr  jaw,  Sw.  kiift,  D.  kixft ;  akin  to  G.  kiefer, 
and  E.  joid.  Cf.  Chops.]  1.  One  of  the  jaws  or  the 
flesliy  covering  of  a  jaw ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural,  and 
used  of  animals,  and  colloquially  of  human  beings. 

His  chaps  were  all  besmeared  with  crimson  blood.     Cowley. 
He  unseamed  him  [Macdonald]  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps. 

Shak. 

2.  One  of  the  jaws  or  cheeks  of  a  vise,  etc. 

Chap  (chSp),  re.    [Perh.  abbreviated  fr.  chapman,  but 

used  in  a  more  general  sense ;   or  cf.  Dan.  kixft  jaw, 

person,  E.  chap  jaw.]     1.  A  buyer  ;  a  chapman.     [06«.] 

If  you  want  to  sell,  here  is  your  cJiap.  Steele. 

2.  A  man  or  boy  ;  a  youth;  a  fellow.     {Colloq.l 

Chap,  t;.  i.   [See  Cheapen.]  To  bargain ;  to  buy.   [OJi.] 

II  Cha'par-ral'  (cha'par-ral'),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  chaparro 
an  evergreen  oak.]     1.  A  thicket  of  low  evergreen  oaks. 

2.  An  almost  impenetrable  thicket  or  succession  of 
thickets  of  thorny  shrubs  and  brambles. 

Chaparral  cock;  fern.  Chaparral  hen  (Zool.),  a  bird  of 
the  cuckoo  family  ( Geococcijjc  Californianus), 
noted  for  running  with  great  speed.  It 
ranges  from  California  to  Mexico  and  east- 
ward to  Texas ;  — called  also  road  runner, 
ground  cuckoo,  churea,  and  snake  killer. 

ChapTlook'  (chSp'book'), 
n.  [See  Chap  to  cheapen.] 
Any  small  book  carried  about 
for  sale  by  chapmen  or  hawk- 
ers. Hence,  any  small  book  ; 
a  toy  book. 

Chape  (chap),  n.  [F.,  a 
churchman's  cope,  a  cover,  a 
chape,  fr.  L.  cappa.  See  Cap.]  1.  The  piece  by  which 
an  object  is  attached  to  something,  as  the  frog  of  a 
scabbard,  or  the  metal  loop  at  the  back  of  a  buckle  by 
which  it  is  fastened  to  a  strap. 

2.  The  transverse  guard  of  a  sword  or  dagger. 

3.  The  metal  plate  or  tip  which  protects  the  end  of 
a  scabbard,  belt,  etc.  Kiiight. 

Cha'peau'  (sha'po'),  n.;  pi.  Chapeaux  (-poz').  [F., 
fr.  OF.  chapel  hat.  See  Chaplet.]  1.  A  hat  or  cover- 
ing for  the  head. 

2.  {Her.)  A  cap  of  maintenance.     See  Maintenance. 

II  Chapeau  bras  (sha'po'  bra')  [F.  chapeau  hat  +  bras 
axm],  a  hat  so  made  that  it  can  be  compressed  and  carried 
under  the  arm  without  injury.  Such  hats  were  particu- 
larly worn  on  dress  occasions  by  gentlemen  in  the  18th 
■century.  A  chapeau  bras  is  now  worn  in  the  United  States 
army  by  general  and  staff  officers. 

Chaped  (chapt  or  cha'pSd),  p.  p.  or  a.  Furnished 
with  a  chape  or  chapes.      [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Chap'el  (cliap'el),  n.  [OF.  chapele,  F.  chapelle,  fr.  LL. 
capella,  orig.,  a  short  cloak,  hood,  or  cowl ;  later,  a  reli- 
quary, sacred  vessel,  chapel ;  dim.  of  cappa,  capa,  cloak, 
cape,  cope  ;  also,  a  covering  for  the  head.  The  cliapel 
•where  St.  Martin's  cloak  was  preserved  as  a  precious  relic, 
itself  came  to  be  called  capella,  whence  the  name  was  ap- 
plied to  similar  places  of  worship,  and  the  guardian  of  this 
cloak  was  called  capellanus,  or  chaplain.  See  Cap,  and  cf . 
Chaplain,  Chaplet.  ]  1.  A  subordinate  place  of  worship ; 
as,  (o)  a  small  church,  often  a  private  foundation,  as  fora 
memorial;  (6)  a  small  building  attached  to  a  church ;  (c)a 
Toom  or  recess  in  a  church,  containing  an  altar. 

|^=  In  Cathohe  churches,  and  also  in  cathedrals  and 
abbey  churches,  chapels  are  usually  annexed  in  the  re- 
cesses on  the  sides  of  the  aisles.  Choilt. 

2.  A  place  of  worship  not  connected  with  a  church ; 
as,  the  chapel  of  a  palace,  hospital,  or  prison. 

3.  In  England,  a  place  of  worship  used  by  dissenters 
irom  the  Established  Church ;  a  meetinghouse. 

4.  A  choir  of  singers,  or  an  orchestra,  attached  to  the 
court  of  a  prince  or  nobleman. 

5.  (Pri?it.)  (a)  A  printing  office,  said  to  be  so  called 
because  printing  was  first  carried  on  in  England  in  a 
chapel  near  Westminster  Abbey.  (6)  An  association  of 
-workmen  in  a  printing  office. 


Chaparral  Cock. 


Chapel  of  ease,  (a)  A  chapel  or  dependent  church  built 
for  the  ease  or  acconmiodation  of  an  increasing  parish,  or 
for  parishioners  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  principal 
church.  (6)  A  privy.  [Law]  —  Chapel  master,  a  director 
of  music  in  a  chapel ;  the  director  of  a  court  clioir  or 
orchestra.  —  To  build  a  chapel  (Naut.),  to  chapel  a  ship. 
See  Chapel,  v.  t.,  2.  — To  hold  a  chapel,  to  have  a  meet- 
ing of  the  men  employed  in  a  printing  office,  for  tlie  pur- 
liose  of  considering  questions  affecting  their  interests. 

Chap'el  (chap'Sl),  V.  t.  1.  To  deposit  or  inter  in  a 
chapel ;  to  enshrine.     [Ofo.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  cause  (a  sliip  taken  aback  in  a  light 
breeze)  so  to  turn  or  make  a  circuit  as  to  recover,  witli- 
out  bracing  the  yards,  the  same  tack  on  which  she  had 
been  sailing. 

Chapeless  (chap'lSs),  a.     Without  a  chape. 

Chap'e-let  (chSp'e-let),  ».  [F.  See  Chaplet.]  1.  A 
pair  of  straps,  with  stirrups,  joined  at  the  top  and  fas- 
tened to  the  pommel  or  the  frame  of  the  saddle,  after 
they  have  been  adjusted  to  the  convenience  of  the  rider. 
[Written  also  chaplet.} 

2.  A  kind  of  chain  pump,  or  dredging  machine. 

Chap'el-la-ny  (chSp'Sl-la-nJ),  n.;  pi.  Chapellanies 
(-niz).  [Cf.  F.  chapellenie,  LL.  capellania.  See  Chap- 
lain.] A  chapel  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  church  ;  a 
subordinate  ecclesiastical  foundation. 

Chap'el-ry  (chSj/el-ry),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  chapelerie.'] 
The  territorial  district  legally  assigned  to  a  chapel. 

Chap'er-on  (sliSp'er-on ;  277),  n.  [F.  chaperon.  See 
Chape,  Cape,  Cap.]  1.  A  hood ;  especially,  an  orna- 
mental or  an  official  hood. 

His  head  and  face  covered  with  a  chaperon,  out  of  which 
there  are  but  two  lioles  to  look  through.  Howell. 

2.  A  device  placed  on  the  foreheads  of  horses  which 
draw  the  hearse  in  pompous  funerals. 

3.  A  matron  who  accompanies  a  young  lady  in  public, 
for  propriety,  or  as  a  guide  and  protector. 

.  Chap'er-on,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chapeeoned  (-ond) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chaperoning.]  [Cf.  F.  chaperonner, 
ii.  chaperon.}  To  attend  in  public  places  as  a  guide  and 
protector ;  to  matronize. 

Fortunately  Lady  Bell  Finley,  whom  I  had  promised  to  chap- 
eron, sent  to  excuse  herself.  Hannah  More. 

Chap'er-on'age  (-on'aj),  n.  Attendance  of  a  chaperon 
on  a  lady  in  public  ;  protection  afforded  by  a  chaperon. 

Chap'fall'en  (ch5p'fal"n),  a.  Having  the  lower  chap 
or  jaw  drooping,  —  an  indication  of  humiliation  and  de- 
jection ;  crestfallen  ;  discouraged.     See  Chopfallen. 

Chap'1-ter  (ch5p'T-ter),  n.  [OF.  chapitel,  F.  chapi- 
teau,  from  L.  capitellum,  dim.  of  caput  head.  Cf.  Cap- 
ital, Chaptee.]  1.  {Arch.)  A  capital.  \_Obs.']  See 
Capital.  Ex.  xxxvi.  38. 

2.  {Old  Eng.  Law)  A  summary  in  writing  of  such 
matters  as  are  to  be  inquired  of  or  presented  before  jus- 
tices in  eyre,  or  justices  of  assize,  or  of  the  peace,  in 
their  sessions  ;  —  also  called  articles.  Jacob. 

Chap'lain  (chSp'ltn),  n.  [F.  chapelain,  fr.  LL.  ca- 
pellanus, fr.  capella.  See  Chapel.]  1.  An  ecclesiastic 
who  has  a  chapel,  or  who  performs  religious  service  in 
a  chapel. 

2.  A  clergyman  who  is  officially  attached  to  the  army 
or  navy,  to  some  public  institution,  or  to  a  family  or 
court,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  divine  service. 

3.  Any  person  (clergyman  or  layman)  chosen  to  con- 
duct religious  exercises  for  a  society,  etc. ;  as,  a  chap- 
lain of  a  Masonic  or  a  temperance  lodge. 

Chap'laln-oy  (-sj),  n.  ;  pi.  Chaplaincies  (-siz).  The 
office,  position,  or  station  of  a  chaplain.  Swift. 

Chaplaln-shlp,  n.  1.  The  office  or  business  of  a 
chaplain. 

The  Bethesda  of  some  knight's  ckaplainship.     Milton. 

2.  The  possession  or  revenue  of  a  chapel.        Johnson. 

Chap'less  (chop'lSs),  a.  Having  no  lower  jaw  ;  hence, 
fleshless.     [i?.]     "  YeUow,  chapless  s^vlls."  Shak. 

Chaplet  (chSplet),  n.  [F.  chapelet,  dim.  of  OP. 
chapel  hat,  garland,  dim.  fr.  LL.  cappa.  See  Cap,  and 
cf.  Chapelet,  Chapeau.]  1.  A  garland  or  wreath  to  be 
worn  on  the  head. 

2.  A  string  of  beads,  or  part  of  a  string,  used  by  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  praying ;  a  third  of  a  rosary,  or  fifty 
beads. 

Her  chaplet  of  beads  and  her  mlssaL      Lonafellow. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  small  molding,  carved  into  beads,  pearls, 
olives,  etc. 

4.  {Man.)  A  chapelet.    See  Chapelet,  1. 

5.  {Founding)  A  bent  piece  of  sheet  iron,  or  a  pin 
with  thin  plates  on  its  ends,  for  holding  a  core  in  place  in 
the  mold. 

6.  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  a  peacock's  head.       Johnson. 
Chap'let,  n.     A  small  chapel  or  shriite. 

Chap'let,  t'.  <.  [)TO^.  &7>.  7).  Chapleted.]  To  adorn 
with  a  chaplet  or  with  flowers.  E.  Browning. 

Chap'man  (chap'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Chapmen  (-men).  [AS. 
ceapman ;  ceap  trade  -\-  man  man  ;  akin  to  D.  koop- 
man,  Sw.  kopman,  Dan.  ktobmand,  G.  kaufmann.  Cf. 
Chap  to  cheapen,  and  see  Cheap.]  1.  One  who  buys 
and  sells ;  a  merchant ;  a  buyer  or  a  seller.     [06s.] 

The  word  of  life  is  a  quick  commodity,  and  ought  not,  as  a 
drug,  to  be  obtruded  on  those  chapmen  who  are  UHwilling  to 
buy  it.  T.  Ftdler. 

2.  A  peddler  ;  a  hawker. 

Chap'py  (chSp'py  or  chSp'pjr),  a.  Full  of  chaps ; 
cleft ;  gaping  ;  open. 

Chaps  (chops),  n.  pi.  The  jaws,  or  the  fleshy  parts 
aboutthem.    SeeCHAP.  "  Open  your  cAaps  again. "  Shak. 

Chap'ter  (chap'ter),  n.  [OE.  chapitre,  P.  chapitre, 
it,  L.  capitulum,  dim.  of  caput  head,  the  chief  person  or 
thing,  the  principal  division  of  a  writing,  chapter.  See 
Chief,  and  cf.  CHAPrrsE.]  1.  A  division  of  a  book  or 
treatise  ;  as.  Genesis  has  fifty  chapters. 

2.  {Eccl.)  {a)  An  assembly  of  monks,  or  of  the  preb- 
ends and  other  clergymen  connected  with  a  cathedral, 
conventual,  or  collegiate  church,  or  of  a  diocese,  usually 
presided  over  by  the  dean.     (6)  A  community  of  canons 


or  canonesses.    (c)  A  bishop's  counciL     {d)  A  business 
meeting  of  any  religious  community. 

3.  An  organized  Ijrauch  of  some  society  or  fraternity, 
as  of  the  Freemasons.  Robertson. 

4.  A  meeting  of  certain  organized  societies  or  orders. 

5.  A  chapter  house,    [i?.]  Burrill, 

6.  A  decretal  epistle.  Ayliffe. 

7.  A  location  or  compartment. 

In  his  bosom  !    In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom  ?        Shak, 

Chapter  head,  or  Chapter  heading,  that  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  a  chapter,  as  a  title.  —  Chapter  house,  a  house 
or  room  where  a  chapter  meets,  esp.  a  cathedral  chapter. 
—  The  chapter  of  accidents,  chance.     Marnjat. 

Chap'ter  (chap'ter),  V.  t.  1.  To  divide  into  chapters, 
as  a  book.  Fuller. 

2.  To  correct ;  to  bring  to  book,  i.  e.,  to  demand  chap- 
ter and  verse.     lObs.}  Dryden. 

Chap'trel  (-trel),  n.  [See  Chapitee.]  {Arch.)  An 
impost.     [Ois.] 

Char,  Charr  (char),  n.  [Ir.  cear,  Gael,  ceard,  lit., 
red,  blood-colored,  fr.  cear  blood.  So  named  from  its 
red  belly.]  {Zoul.)  One  of  the  several  species  of  fishes 
of  the  genus  Salvelinus,  allied  to  the  spotted  trout  and 
salmon,  inhabiting  deep  lakes  in  mountainous  regions 
in  Europe.  In  the  United  States,  the  brook  trout  {Sal- 
velinus fontinalis)  is  sometimes  called  a  char. 

Char,  n.     [F.]     A  car ;  a  chariot.     'iObs.']      Chaucer, 

Char  (chSr),  n.  [OE.  cherr,  char,  a  turning,  time, 
work,  AS.  cerr,  cyrr,  turn,  occasion,  business,  fr.  cerran, 
cyrran,  to  turn  ;  akm  to  OS.  kerian,  OHG.  cheran,  Q, 
kehren.  Cf.  Choke,  Ajak.]  Work  done  by  the  day;  a 
single  job,  or  task ;  a  chore.  [Written  also  c/iore.]  [Eng.'] 
When  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I  give  thee  leave 
To  play  till  doomsday.  Shak. 

Char,  Chare,  v.  t.  [See  3d  Chae.]  1.  To  perform ; 
to  do  ;  to  finish.     [06s.]  Nares. 

That  char  is  chared,  as  the  good  wife  said  when  she  had 
hanged  her  husband.  Old  Proverb. 

2.  To  work  or  hew,  as  stone.  Oxf.  Gloss. 

Char,  Chare,  v.  i.  To  work  by  the  day,  without  being 
a  regularly  hired  servant ;  to  do  small  jobs. 

Char  (char),  V.  t.  [iv^p.  &  p.  p.  Charked  (chard) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Charring.]  [Prob.  tlie  same  word  as 
char  to  perform  (see  Char,  n.),  the  modern  use  coming 
from  charcoal,  prop,  coal-turned,  turned  to  coal.]  1.  To 
reduce  to  coal  or  carbon  by  exposure  to  heat ;  to  reduce 
to  charcoal ;  to  burn  to  a  cinder. 

2.  To  burn  slightly  or  partially ;  as,  to  char  wood. 

II  Cha'ra  (ka'ra),  n.  [NL.,  of  uncertam  origin.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  flowerless  plants,  having  articulated  stems 
and  whorled  branches.     They  flourish  in  wet  places. 

II  Char'-a-hancs'  (shar'a-baN'),  n.;  pi.  Chars-a-bahcs 
(sharz'-).  [F.]  A  long,  light,  open  vehicle,  with  benches 
or  seats  running  lengthwise. 

Char'act  (kSr'Skt),  n.  A  distinctive  mark  ;  a  charac- 
ter ;  a  letter  or  sign.     [06s.]    See  Character. 

In  all  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms.  Shak. 

Char'ac-ter  (kSr'Sk-ter),  n.  [L.,  an  instrument  for 
marking,  character,  Gr.  x*^P"'ct'7P,  fr.  x^-P'^a-aeiv  to  make 
sharp,  to  cut  into  furrows,  to  engrave  :  cf.  F.  caractere.'] 

1.  A  distinctive  mark  ;  a  letter,  figure,  or  symbol. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  there  were  throughout  the 
world  but  one  sort  of  character  for  each  letter  to  express  it  to 
the  eye.  Holder. 

2.  Style  of  writing  or  printing  ;  handwriting ;  the  pe- 
culiar form  of  letters  used  by  a  particular  person  or  peo- 
ple ;  as,  an  inscription  in  the  Runic  character. 

You  know  the  character  to  be  your  brother's  ?      Shak, 

3.  The  peculiar  quality,  or  the  sum  of  qualities,  by 
which  a  person  or  a  thing  is  distinguished  from  otliers  ; 
the  stamp  impressed  by  nature,  education,  or  habit ;  that 
which  a  person  or  thing  really  is  ;  nature ;  disposition. 

The  character'  of  that  dominion.  MUtolu 

Know  well  each  Ancient's  proper  character ; 
His  fable,  subject,  scope  in  every  page  ; 
Religion,  Country,  genius  of  his  Age.  Pope, 

A  man  of  .  .  .  thoroughly  subservient  character.  Motley, 

4.  Strength  of  mind ;  resolution  ;  independence  ;  in- 
dividuality ;  as,  he  has  a  great  deal  of  character. 

5.  Moral  quality;  the  principles  and  motives  that 
control  the  life ;  as,  a  man  of  character ;  his  character 
saves  him  from  suspiciom 

6.  Quality,  position,  rank,  or  capacity  ;  quality  or  con- 
duct with  respect  to  a  certain  office  or  duty ;  as,  in  the 
miserable  character  of  a  slave  ;  in  his  cltaracter  as  a  mag- 
istrate ;  her  character  as  a  daughter. 

7.  The  estimate,  individual  or  general,  put  upon  a  per- 
son or  thing ;  reputation  ;  as,  a  man's  character  for  truth 
and  veracity  ;  to  give  one  a  bad  character. 

This  subterraneous  passage  is  much  mended  since  Seneca 
gave  so  bad  a  character  of  it.  Addison, 

8.  A  written  statement  as  to  behavior,  competency, 
etc.,  given  to  a  servant.     \_Collog.'] 

9.  A  unique  or  extraordinary  individuality  ;  a  person 
characterized  by  peculiar  or  notable  traits  ;  a  person  who 
illustrates  certain  phases  of  character  ;  as,  Randolph  was 
a  character;  Caesar  is  a  great  historical  character. 

10.  One  of  the  persons  of  a  drama  or  novel. 

1^™  "  It  would  be  well  if  character  and  reputation 
were  used  distinctively.  In  truth,  character  is  what  a 
person  is  ;  reputation  is  what  he  is  supposed  to  be.  Char- 
acter is  in  himself,  reputation  is  in  tlie  minds  of  others. 
Character  is  injured  by  temptations,  and  by  wrong- 
doing ;  reputation,  by  slanders  and  libels.  Character 
endures  throughout  defamation  m  every  form,  but  per- 
ishes wlien  there  is  a  voluntary  transgression ;  reputa- 
tion may  last  through  numerous  transgressions,  but  be 
destroyed  by  a  single,  and  even  an  unfounded,  accusa- 
tion or  aspersion."  Abbott. 

Char'ac-ter,  v.  t.     [imp.  &p.p.  Charactered  (-terd).] 

1.  To  engrave  ;  to  inscribe,     [i?.] 

These  .trees  shall  be  my  books. 
And  in  their  barks  niy  thoughts  I  'U  character.     Shak. 

2.  To  distinguish  by  particular  marks  or  traits  ;  to  de- 
scribe ;  to  characterize.     [J?.]  Mitford, 
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Char'aC-ter-lsm  (k5r'5k-ter-Tz'm),  n.  [Gr.  xapatri)- 
•pttr/ioi  a  characterizing.]  A  distiuctiou  of  character  ;  a 
characteriscio.     [Obs.)  Sp.  Hall. 

Char'ac-ter-ls'tic  (kSr'Sk-ter-Ts'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  xipa- 
KTijpioTiKos :  cf.  F.  caracierisligue.2  Pertainmg  to,  or 
serving  to  constitute,  the  character ;  showing  the  char- 
acter, or  distinctive  qualities  or  traits,  of  a  person  or 
thing ;  peculiar ;  distinctive. 

Characteristic  clearness  of  temper.         ilacaulay. 

Char'ac-ter-ls'tlC,  n.  1.  A  distinguishing  trait,  qual- 
ity, or  property ;  an  element  of  character ;  that  whicli 
characterizes.  Pope. 

The  characteristics  of  a  true  critic.  Johnson. 

2.  {Math.)  The  integral  part  (whether  positive  or  neg- 
ative) of  a  logaritlim. 

Char'ac-ter-ls'tic-al  (-tT-kol),  a.    Characteristic. 

Char'ac-ter-Is'tlc-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  characteristic 
manner ;  in  a  way  that  characterizes. 

Char'ac-ter-l-za'Uon  (kSr'Sk-ter-I-za'shiin),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  characterizing. 

Char'ac-ter-ize  (kar'Sk-ter-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Chaeaotekized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chakacterizing.J 
[LL.  characterizare,  Gr.  xopiK-njpifeii' :  cf.  F.  caracte- 
riser.'}  1.  To  make  distinct  and  recognizable  by  pecul- 
iar marks  or  traits ;  to  mark  with  distinctive  featuies. 

European.  Asiatic,  Chinese,  African,  and  Grecian  faces  are 
characterized.  Arbuth7iot. 

2.  To  engrave  or  imprint.     [06s.]  Sir  31.  Hale. 

3.  To  indicate  the  character  of  ;  to  describe. 

Under  the  name  of  Tamerlane  he  intended  to  characterize 
King  "WilUam.  Johnson. 

4.  To  be  a  characteristic  of ;  to  mark,  or  express  the 
character  of. 

The  softness  and  effeminacy  which  characterize  the  men  of 
rank  in  most  countries.  ir.  Irving. 

Syn.  —  To  describe ;  distinguish ;  mark ;  designate  ; 
style  ;  particularize  ;  entitle. 

Char'ac-ter-Iess,  a.  Destitute  of  any  distinguishing 
quality ;  without  character  or  force. 

Char'ac-ter-y  (-ter-y ),  n.  1.  The  art  or  means  of  char- 
acterizing ;  a  system  of  signs  or  characters  j  symbolism ; 
distinctive  mark. 

Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  character;/.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  charactered ;  the  meaning.     [06s.] 
I  will  construe  to  thee 
All  the  character^  of  my  sad  brows.  Shale. 

Cha-rade'  (sha-rad'),  re.  [F.  charade,  cf.  Pr.  char- 
rada  long  chat,  It.  ciarlare  to  chat,  whence  E.  charla- 
tan.'] A  verbal  or  acted  enigma  based  upon  a  word 
which  has  two  or  more  significant  syllables  or  parts,  each 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  word  itself,  is  to  be  guessed 
from  the  descriptions  or  representations. 

Char'bO-cle(kar'b6-k'l),  re.  Carbimcle.  [Written  also 
charboncle.']     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Charljon  (shar'bon), re.  [F.,coal,  charbon.]  X.  {Far.) 
A  small  black  spot  or  mark  remaining  in  the  cavity  of 
the  corner  tooth  of  a  horse  after  the  large  spot  or  mark 
has  become  obliterated. 

2.  A  very  contagious  and  fatal  disease  of  sheep,  horses, 
and  cattle.    See  Malignant  pustuxb. 

Char'coal'  (char'kol'),  re.  [See  Char,  v.  t.,  to  bum 
or  to  reduce  to  coal,  and  Coal.]  1.  Impure  carbon 
prepared  from  vegetable  or  animal  substances;  esp., 
coal  made  by  charring  wood  in  a  kiln,  retort,  etc.,  from 
which  air  is  excluded.  It  is  used  for  fuel  and  in  various 
mechanical,  artistic,  and  chemical  processes. 

2.  {Fine  Arts)  Finely  prepared  charcoal  in  small 
sticks,  used  as  a  dravring  implement. 

Animal  charcoal,  a  fine  charcoal  prepared  by  calcining 
bones  in  a  close  vessel ;  —  used  as  a  filtering  agent  in 
sugar  refining,  and  as  an  absorbent  and  disinfectant.  — 
Charcoal  blacks,  the  black  pigments,  consisting  of  burnt 
ivory,  bone,  cork,  peach  stones,  and  other  substances.  — 
Charcoal  drawing  (Fine  Arts),  a  drawing  made  with  char- 
coal. See  Charcoal,  2.  Until  within  a  few  years  this 
material  has  been  used  almost  exclusively  for  preliminary 
outline,  etc.,  but  at  present  many  finished  drawings  are 
made  with  it.  —  Charcoal  iron,  iron  made  in  a  furnace  in 
which  charcoal  is  the  fuel  used.  —  Charcoal  point,  a  carbon 

Sencil  prepared  for  use  in  an  electric  light  apparatus.  — 
[ineral  charcoal,  a  term  applied  to  silky  fibrous  layers  of 
charcoal,  interlaminated  m  beds  of  ordinary  bituminous 
coal ;  —  known  to  miners  as  mother  of  coal. 
Chard  (chard),  n.      [Cf.  F.  carde  esculent  thistle.] 

1.  The  tender  leaves  or  leafstalks  of  the  artichoke, 
white  beet,  etc.,  blanched  for  table  use. 

2.  A  variety  of  the  white  beet,  which  produces  large, 
succulent  leaves  and  leafstalks. 

Chare  (chSr),  re.  A  narrow  street.  [Prev.  Eng."] 
Chare,  n.  &v.  A  chore  ;  to  chore ;  to  do.  See  Char. 
Charge  (charj),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Charged  (charjd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Charging.]  [OF.  chargier,  F.  charger, 
fr.  LL.  carricare,  fr.  L.  carrus  wagon.  Cf .  Cargo,  Cari- 
cature, Cark,  and  see  Car.]  1.  To  lay  on  or  impose, 
as  a  load,  tax,  or  burden ;  to  load ;  to  fiU. 

A  carte  that  charged  was  with  hay.  Chaucer. 

The  charging  of  children's  memories  with  rules.    Locke. 

2.  To  lay  on  or  impose,  as  a  task,  duty,  or  trust ;  to  com- 
mand, instruct,  or  exhort  vinth  authority ;  to  enjoin ;  to 
urge  earnestly ;  as,  to  charge  a  jury  ;  to  charge  the  clergy 
of  a  diocese ;  to  charge  an  agent. 

Moses  . . .  charged  you  to  love  the  Lord  your  God.  Josh.  xxii.  5. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition.        Shak. 

3.  To  lay  on,  impose,  or  make  subject  to  or  liable  for. 

When  land  shall  be  charged  by  any  lien.  Kent. 

4.  To  fix  or  demand  as  a  price ;  as,  he  charges  two 
dollars  a  barrel  for  apples. 

5.  To  place  something  to  the  account  of  as  a  debt ;  to 
debit ;  as,  to  charge  one  with  goods.  Also,  to  enter  upon 
the  debit  side  of  an  account ;  as,  to  charge  a  sum  to  one. 

6.  To  impute  or  ascribe ;  to  lay  to  one's  charge. 

No  more  accuse  thy  pen,  but  charge  the  crime 

On  native  sloth  and  negligence  of  time.  Dri/den. 


7.  To  accuse ;  to  make  a  charge  or  assertion  against  (a 
person  or  thing) ;  to  lay  the  responsibility  (for  something 
said  or  done)  at  the  door  of. 

If  he  did  that  wrong  you  charge  him  with.    Tennyson. 

8.  To  place  within  or  upon  any  firearm,  piece  of  appa- 
ratus or  machinery,  the  quantity  it  is  intended  and 
fitted  to  hold  or  bear ;  to  load  ;  to  fill ;  as,  to  charge  a 
gun ;  to  charge  an  electrical  machine,  etc. 

Their  battering  cannon  charged  to  the  mouths.    Shak. 

9.  To  ornament  with  or  cause  to  bear ;  as,  to  charge 
an  architectural  member  with  a  molding. 

10.  {Her. )  To  assume  as  a  bearing ;  as,  he  charges 
three  roses  or ;  to  add  to  or  represent  on  ;  as,  he  charges 
his  shield  with  three  roses  or. 

11.  To  call  to  account ;  to  challenge.    [06s.] 

To  charge  me  to  an  answer.  Shak. 

12.  To  bear  down  upon ;  to  rush  upon ;  to  attack. 

Charged  our  main  battle's  front.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  intrust ;  command  ;  exhort ;  instruct ;  ac- 
cuse ;  impeach  ;  arraign.    See  Accuse. 

Charge  (charj),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  an  onset  or  rush ; 
as,  to  charge  with  fiLxed  bayonets. 

Like  your  heroes  of  antiquity,  he  charges  in  iron.    Glanvill. 
"Charge  for  the  guns  I "  he  said.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  demand  a  price ;  as,  to  charge  high  for  goods. 

3.  To  debit  on  an  account ;  as,  to  charge  f  o/  purchases. 

4.  To  squat  on  its  belly  and  be  still ;  —  a  command 
given  by  a  sportsman  to  a  dog. 

Charge  (charj),  re.  [F.  charge,  fr.  charger  to  load. 
See  Charge,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Cargo,  Caricature.]  1.  A 
load  or  burden  laid  upon  a  person  or  thing. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  committed  or  intrusted  to  the 
care,  custody,  or  management  of  another  ;  a  trust. 

^W^  The  people  of  a  parish  or  church  are  called  the 
charge  of  the  clergyman  who  is  set  over  them. 

3.  Custody  or  care  of  any  person,  thing,  or  place ; 
office  ;  responsibility ;  oversight ;  obligation ;  duty. 

'T  is  a  great  charge  to  come  under  one  body's  hand.    Shak. 

4.  Heed ;  care  ;  anxiety  ;  trouble.     [06s.]      Chaucer. 

5.  Harm.     [06*.]  Chaucer. 

6.  An  order  ;  a  mandate  or  command ;  an  injunction. 
The  king  gave  charge  concerning  Absalom.    2  Sayn.  xviii.  5. 

7.  An  address  (esp.  an  earnest  or  impressive  address) 
containing  instruction  or  exliortation ;  as,  the  charge  of 
a  judge  to  a  jury ;  the  charge  of  a  bishop  to  his  clergy. 

8.  An  accusation  of  a  wTong  or  offense ;  allegation ; 
indictment ;  specification  of  something  alleged. 

The  charge  of  confounding  together  very  different  classes  of 
phenomena.  WheweH. 

9.  Whatever  constitutes  a  burden  on  property,  as 
rents,  taxes,  liens,  etc. ;  costs ;  expense  incurred  ;  — 
usually  in  the  plural. 

10.  The  price  demanded  for  a  thing  or  service. 

11.  An  entry  or  account  of  that  'nhich  is  due  from  one 
party  to  another ;  that  which  is  debited  in  a  business 
transaction  ;  as,  a  charge  in  an  account  book. 

12.  That  quantity,  as  of  ammunition,  electricity,  ore, 
fuel,  etc.,  which  any  apparatus,  as  a  gun,  battery,  fur- 
nace, macliine,  etc. ,  is  intended  to  receive  and  fitted  to 
hold,  or  which  is  actually  in  it  at  one  time. 

13.  The  act  of  rushing  upon,  or  towards,  an  enemy ; 
a  sudden  onset  or  attack,  as  of  troops,  esp.  cavalry; 
hence,  the  signal  for  attack ;  as,  to  sound  the  charge. 

Never,  in  any  other  war  afore,  gave  the  Romans  a  hotter 

charge  upon  the  enemies.  Holland. 

The  charge  of  the  light  brigade.  Tennyson. 

14.  A  position  (of  a  weapon)  fitted  for  attack ;  as,  to 
bring  a  weapon  to  the  charge. 

15.  {Far.)  A  sort  of  plaster  or  ointment. 

16.  (iTisr.)  A  bearing.     See  Bearing,  m.,  8. 

17.  [Cf.  Chaere.]  Thirty-six  pigs  of  lead,  each  pig 
weighing  about  seventy  pounds ;  —  called  also  charre. 

18.  Weight ;  import ;  value.     [06s.] 

Many  suchUke  "  as's  "  of  great  charge.  Shak. 

Back  charges.  See  under  Back,  a.  —  Bursting  charge. 
(a)  (Mil.)  The  charge  which  bursts  a  shell,  etc.  (6)  (Min- 
ing) A  small  quantity  of  fine  powder  used  to  secure  the 
ignition  of  a  charge  of  coarse  powder  in  blasting.  — 
Charge  and  discharge  (Equity  Practice),  the  old  mode  or 
form  of  taking  an  account  before  a  master  in  chancery.  — 
Charge  sheet,  the  paper  on  which  are  entered  at  a  police 
station  all  arrests  and  accusations.  —  To  sound  the  charge, 
to  give  the  signal  for  an  attack. 

Syn.  —  Care  ;  custody ;  trust ;  management ;  office  ; 
expense  ;  cost ;  price  ;  assault :  attack  ;  onset ;  injunc- 
tion ;  command  ;  order  ;  mandate ;  instruction  ;  accusa- 
tion ;  indictment, 

Charge'a-ble  (charj'a-b'l),  a.  1.  That  may  be  charged, 
laid,  imposed,  or  imputed ;  as,  a  duty  chargeable  on  iron ; 
a  fault  chargeable  on  a  man. 

2.  Subject  to  be  charged  or  accused ;  liable  or  respon- 
sible ;  as,  revenues  chargeable  with  a  claim ;  a  man 
chargeable  with  murder. 

3.  Serving  to  create  expense  ;  costly  ;  burdensome. 
That  we  might  not  he  chargeable  to  any  of  you.    2  Thess.  iii.  8. 

For  the  sculptures,  which  are  elegant,  were  very  chargeable. 

Evelyn. 

Charge'a-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  charge- 
able or  expensive.    [06s.]  Whitelocke. 

Charge'a-bly  (charj'a-biy),  adv.  At  great  cost ;  ex- 
pensively.    [06s.] 

Char'geant  (char'jant),  a.  [F.  chargeant,  fr.  charger 
to  load.]   Burdensome  ;  troublesome.    [06s.]     Chaucer. 

II  Char'g6'  d'affaires'  (shar'zha'  daffSr'),  re.  /  pi. 
Charges  d'affaires.  [F.,  "charged  with  affairs."]  A 
diplomatic  representative,  or  minister  of  an  inferior 
grade,  accredited  by  the  government  of  one  state  to  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  another ;  also,  a  substitute, 
ad  interim,  for  an  ambassador  or  minister  plenipotentiary. 

Oharge'ful  (charj'ful),  a.  Costly ;  expensive.  [06s.] 
The  fineness  of  the  gold  and  chargvful  fashion.     Shak. 


Charge'house'  (charj'hous'),  re.  A  schoolhouse.  [06s.] 
Charge'less,  a.     Free  from,  or  with  little,  charge. 
Char'geous  (char'jus),  a.     Burdensome.     [06s.] 

I  was  chargeous  to  no  man.     }Vycl{/  (2  Cor.  xi.  9). 
Char'ger  (char'jer),  n.     1.  One  who,   or  that  which, 


Chariotee. 


2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  or  inserting  a  charge. 

3.  A  large  dish.     [06s.] 

Give  me  here  John  Baptist's  head  in  a  charger.    Matt.  xiv.  8, 

4.  A  horse  for  battle  or  parade.  Macaulay. 

And  furious  every  charger  neighed.        Cam])bell. 

Char-g^'Ship  (shar-zha'shTp),  re.  The  office  of  a 
charge  d'affaires. 

Char'1-ly  (char't-l^  or  cha'rT-ly),  adv.  In  a  chary  man- 
ner ;  carefully  ;  cautiously  ;  frugally. 

Char'i-ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  chary. 

Char'1-Ot  (char'T-St),  re.  [F.  chariot,  from  char  car. 
See  Car.]  1.  {Aniiq.)  A  two-wheeled  car  or  vehicle  for 
war,  racing,  state  processions,  etc. 

First  moved  the  chariots,  after  whom  the  foot.    Couiper. 

2.  A  four-wheeled  pleasure  or  state  carriage,  having 
one  seat.  Shak. 

Char'i-ot,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Charioted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Charioting.]    To  convey  in  a  chariot.         Milton. 

Char'1-ot-ee'  (-e'),  n.    A  light,  covered,  four-wheeled 
pleasure  carriage  with  two 
seats. 

Char'1-ot-eer'    (-er'),  re. 

1.  One  who  drives  a  char- 
iot. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  constella- 
tion. See  Auriga,  and  Wag- 
oner. 

Cha'rlsm  (ka'rizm  or 
kSr'Izm),  re.  [Gr.  xapia-fj-a 
gift.]  {Eccl.)  A  miracu- 
lously given  power,  as  of 
healing,  speakuig  foreign  languages  without  instruetlon, 
etc. ,  attributed  to  some  of  the  early  Christians. 

Char'ls-mat'ic  (kSr'is-mSt'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  charism. 

Char'1-ta-ble  (chSr'i-ta-b'l),  a.    [F.    See  Charity.] 

1.  Full  of  love  and  good  will ;  benevolent ;  kind. 

Be  thy  intents  wicked  or  charitable, , . . 

...  I  will  speak  to  thee.  Shak. 

2.  Liberal  in  judging  of  others ;  disposed  to  look  on 
the  best  side,  and  to  avoid  harsh  judgment. 

3.  Liberal  in  benefactions  to  the  poor  ;  giving  freely ; 
generous  ;  beneficent. 

What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars.  Shak. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  charity  ;  springing  from,  or  in- 
tended for,  charity ;  relating  to  almsgiving ;  eleemosy- 
nary ;  as,  a  charitable  institution. 

5.  Dictated  by  kindness ;  favorable ;  lenient. 

By  a  charitable  construction  it  may  he  a  sermon.    L.  Andrews. 

Syn,  — Kind;  beneficent;  benevolent;  generous;  leni- 
ent ;  forgiving ;  helpful ;  liberal ;  favorable  ;  indulgent. 

Char'1-ta-ble-neSB,  re.  The  quality  of  being  charita- 
ble ;  the  exercise  of  charity. 

Char'1-ta-bly,  adv.    In  a  charitable  manner. 

Char'i-ty  (ch5r'i-ty),  re. ;  pi.  Charities  (-tiz).  [F. 
chariie,  fr.  L.  caritas  deamess,  high  regard,  love,  from 
carus  dear,  costly,  loved  ;  akin  to  Skr.  kam  to  wish,  love, 
cf.  Ir.  cara  a  friend,  W.  caru  to  love.    Cf.  Caress.] 

1.  Love ;  universal  benevolence  ;  good  will. 

Now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three  ;  but  the  great- 
est of  these  is  charity.  1  Cor.  xui.  13. 

They,  at  least,  are  little  to  he  envied,  in  whose  hearts  the 

great  charities  ...  lie  dead.  Euskin. 

With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all.    Lincoln, 

2.  Liberality  in  judging  of  men  and  their  actions  ;  a 
disposition  which  inclines  men  to  put  the  best  construc- 
tion on  the  words  and  actions  of  others. 

The  highest  exercise  of  charity  is  charity  toward  the  unchar- 
itable. Buckminster. 

3.  Liberality  to  the  poor  and  the  suffering,  to  benevo- 
lent institutions,  or  to  worthy  causes ;  generosity. 

The  heathen  poet,  in  commending  the  charity  of  Dido  to  the 
Trojans,  spake  like  a  Christian.  Bryden. 

4.  Whatever  is  bestowed  gratuitously  on  the  needy 
or  suffering  for  their  relief  ;  alms  ;  any  act  of  kindness. 

She  did  ill  then  to  refuse  her  a  charity.    V  Estrange. 

5.  A  charitable  institution,  or  a  gift  to  create  and  sup- 
port such  an  institution ;  as.  Lady  Margaret's  charity. 

6.  pi.  {Law)  Eleemosynary  appointments  [grants  or 
devises]  including  relief  of  the  poor  or  friendless,  edu- 
cation, religious  culture,  and  public  institutions. 

The  chanties  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless. 

Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  man  like  flowers.    Wordsworth. 

Slaters  of  Charity  (R.  C.  Ch.),  a  sisterhood  of  religious 
women  engaged  m  works  of  mercy,  esp.  in  nursing  the 
sick ;  —  a  popular  designation.  There  are  various  orders 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Syn.  —  Love;  benevolence;  good  will;  affection;  ten- 
derness ;  beneficence ;  liberabty ;  almsgiving. 

II  Cha-rl'va-rl'  (sh4-re'v4-re'),  re.  [F.]  A  mock  sere- 
nade of  discordant  noises,  made  with  kettles,  tin  horns, 
etc.,  designed  to  annoy  and  insult. 

^W^  It  was  at  first  performed  before  the  house  of  any 
person  of  advanced  age  who  married  a  second  time. 

Chark  (chark),  re.  [Abbrev.  fr.  c7w)roai.]  Charcoal; 
a  cinder.     [06s.]  DeFoe 

Chark,  v.  t.  pmp-  &  p.  p.  Charked  (ch'arkt).]  To 
burn  to  a  coal ;  to  char.     [06s.] 

Char'la-tan  (shar'ia-tnn),  re.  [F.  charlatan,  it.  It. 
ciarlalano,  fr.  ciarlare  to  cliatter,  prate  ;  of  imitative 
origin  ;  cf.  It.  sirlare  to  whistle  like  a  thrush.]  One 
who  prates  much  in  his  own  favor,  and  makes  uuwM- 
rnntable  pretensions ;  a  quack ;  au  impostor ;  an  em- 
piric ;  a  mountebank. 
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Cbar'la-tan'lc  (shar'14^tSn'Ik), )  a.  Of  or  like  a  char- 
Char'la-tan'ic-al  (-tan'i-kol),     f     latan ;  making  un- 
due   pretension ;    empirical ;   pretentious  ;   quackish.  — 

Oliar'la-taii'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Oharla-tan-ism  (shar'la^tan-Iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  char- 
IcUanisme.']     Charlatanry. 

Chai1a-tan-iy  (-ry),  n.  [F.  charlatanerie,  from  It. 
eiarlataneria.  See  Charlatan.]  Undue  pretensions  to 
skill ;  quackery  ;  wheedling ;  empiricism. 

Chanes'S  wain  (charlz'Sz  wan').  [_Charles -\- wain  ; 
cf.  AS.  Carles  wsen  (for  wiegn),  Sw.  karlvagnen,  Dan. 
karlsvogn.  See  Churl,  and  Wain.]  (^«<ro?i.)  The  group 
of  seven  stars,  commonly  called  the  Dipper,  in  the  con- 
stellation Ursa  Major,  or  Great  Bear.  See  Uesa  major, 
under  Ursa. 

111^°"  The  name  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  the  con- 
Btellation. 

Charlock  (char'15k),  n.  [AS.  cerlic  ;  the  latter  part 
perh.  fr.  AS.  leac  leek.  Cf.  Hemlock.]  (Bot.)  A  cru- 
ciferous plant  {Brassica  sinapislrum)  with  yellow  flow- 
ers; wild  mustard.  It  is  troublesome  in  grain  fields. 
Called  also  chardock,  chadlock,  chedlock,  and  kedlock. 

Jointed  charlock,  White  charlock,  a  troublesome  weed 
{Raphanus  Raphanistrum)  with  straw-colored,  whitish, 
or  purplish  flowers,  and  jomted  pods ;  wild  radish. 

Charlotte  (shar'lSt),  n.  [F.]  A  kind  of  pie  or  pud- 
ding made  by  lining  a  dish  with  slices  of  bread,  and  fill- 
ing it  with  sliced  apples,  sugar,  butter,  etc.,  covered 
vrith  bread  soaked  in  milk,  and  baked. 

Charlotte  Russe  (sharlSt  rus'),  or  \\  Charlotte  it  la  nuse 
[F.,  lit.,  Russian  charlotte]  '  (Cooker tj),  a  dish  composed 
of  custard  or  whipped  cream,  inclosed  m  sponge  cake. 

Charm  (charm),  n.  [F.  charme,  fr.  L.  carmen  song, 
verse,  incantation,  for  casmen,  akin  to  Skr.  gasman, 
fosa,  a  laudatory  song,  from  a  root  signifying  to  praise, 
to  sing.']     1.  A  melody  ;  a  song.     [06i.] 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds.  MUton. 

Free  liberty  to  chant  our  charms  at  will.       Spenser. 

2.  A  word  or  combination  of  words  sung  or  spoken  in 
the  practice  of  magic ;  a  magical  combination  of  words, 
characters,  etc. ;  an  incantation. 

My  high  charms  work.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  exerts  an  irresistible  power  to  please 
and  attract ;  that  which  fascinates ;  any  alluring  quality. 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul.    Pope. 
The  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance.         Milton. 

4.  Anything  worn  for  its  lupposed  efficacy  to  the 
wearer  in  averting  ill  or  securing  good  fortune. 

6.  Any  small  decorative  object  worn  on  the  person, 
as  a  seal,  a  key,  a  silver  wliistle,  or  the  like.  Bunches  of 
charms  are  often  worn  at  the  watch  chain. 

Syn.  —  Spell ;  incantation ;  conjuration ;  enchantment ; 
fascination ;  attraction. 

Oharm',  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Charmed  (cliarmd) ;  p. 
pr.  &vb.  n.  Chamiing.]  [Cf.  F.  charmer.  See  Charm, 
n.]     1.  To  make  music  upon ;  to  tune.     \_Obs.  &  JJ.] 

Here  we  our  slender  pipes  may  safely  charm.    Spenser. 

2.  To  subdue,  control,  or  summon  by  incantation  or 
supernatural  influence ;  to  affect  by  magic. 

No  witchcraft  charm  thee  I  Shak. 

3.  To  subdue  or  overcome  by  some  secret  power,  or  by 
that  which  gives  pleasure ;  to  allay ;  to  soothe. 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm.  Pope. 

4.  To  attract  irresistibly ;  to  delight  exceedingly ;  to 
enchant ;  to  fascinate. 

They,  on  their  mirth  and  dance 
Intent,  with  jocund  music  charm  his  ear.       Milton. 
6.  To  protect  with,  or  make  invulnerable  by,  spells, 
charms,  or  supernatural  influences ;  as,  a  charmed  Ufe. 
I,  in  my  own  woe  charmed, 
Coiild  not  find  death.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  fascinate;  enchant;  enrapture;  captivate; 
bewitch ;  allvire ;  subdue  ;  delight ;  entice ;  transport. 

Charm,  v.  i.  1.  To  use  magic  arts  or  occult  power ; 
to  make  use  of  charms. 

The  voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely.  Ps.  Iviii.  5. 

2.  To  act  as,  or  produce  the  effect  of,  a  charm ;  to 
please  greatly ;  to  be  fascinating. 

3.  To  make  a  musical  sound.     [Obs.']  Milton. 
K  Char'mel  (kar'mgl),  n.     [Heb.]    A  fruitful  field. 

Libanus  shall  be  turned  into  charmel,  and  charmel  shall  be 
esteemed  as  a  forest.  Isa.  xxix.  17  (Douay  version). 

Charm'er  (charm'er),  n.  1.  One  who  charms,  or  has 
power  to  charm ;  one  who  uses  the  power  of  enchant- 
ment ;  a  magician.  Deui.  xvlii.  11. 

2.  One  who  delights  and  attracts  the  affections. 

Charm'er-ess  (-Ss),  n.    An  enchantress.        Chaucer. 

Charm'ful  (charm'ful),  a.  Abounding  with  charms. 
"  His  charmful  lyre."  Cowley. 

Charm'lng,  a.  Pleasing  the  mind  or  senses  in  a  high 
degree  ;  delighting ;  fascinating ;  attractive. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy.  Miltmi. 

Syn.  —  Enchanting ;  bewitching ;  captivating ;  enrap- 
turing;  allurmg ;  fascmating;  delightful;  pleasurable; 
graceful ;  lovely ;  amiable ;  pleasing ;  winning. 

—  Charm'lng-ly,  adv.  —  Ohann'ing-ness,  n. 

Charmless,  a.     Destitute  of  charms.  Swift. 

Char'ne-CO,  Char'nl-CO  (char'ne-kS),  n.  A  sort  of 
sweet  wine.      [06s.]  Shak. 

Char'nel  (char'ngl),  a.  [F.  charnel  carnal,  fleshly,  fr. 
L.  carnalis.  See  Carnal.]  Containing  the  bodies  of 
the  dead.     "  CAa;-neZ  vaults."  Milton. 

Ohamel  house,  a  tomb,  vault,  cemetery,  or  other  place 
where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are  deposited ;  originally,  a 
place  for  the  bones  tlu'own  up  when  digging  new  graves 
in  old  burial  grounds. 

Char'nel,  n.     A  chamel  house ;  a  grave  ;  a  cemetery. 

In  their  proud  charnel  of  Thermopylse.  Bi/ron. 

Cha'ron  (ka'rSn),  n.     [L.,  fr.   Gr.  Xapui/.]     {Class. 


Myth.)  The  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  whose  ofiBce  it  was 
to  ferry  the  souls  of  the  dead  over  the  Styx,  a  river  of 
the  infernal  regions.  Shak. 

II  Chai'ple  (shar'pe),  n.  [F.,  properly  fem.  p.  p.  of 
OF.  charpir,  carpir,  to  pluck,  fr.  L.  carpere.  Cf .  Car- 
pet.] (Med.)  Straight  threads  obtained  by  unraveling 
old  linen  cloth  ;  —  used  for  surgical  dressings. 

II  Char'qul  (char'ke),  n.  [Sp.  A  term  used  in  South 
America,  Central  America,  and  the  Western  United 
States.]  Jerked  beef ;  beef  cut  into  long  strips  and  dried 
in  the  wind  and  sun.  Darwin, 

Charr  (char^,  n.    See  1st  Chab. 

II  Char'ras  (chur'riis),  n.  The  gum  resin  of  the  hemp 
plant  ( Cannabis  sativa).    Same  as  Chubrds.       Balfour. 

Charre  (char),  n.  [LL.  charms  a  certain  weight.] 
See  Charge,  n.,  17. 

Char'ry  (char'rj?),  a.  [See  6th  Chab.]  Pertaining  to 
charcoal ;  like  charcoal,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

Chart  (chart ;  kart  Obs.),  n.  [A  doublet  of  card :  cf .  F. 
charte  charter,  carte  card.   See  Card,  and  cf .  Charter.] 

1.  A  sheet  of  paper,  pasteboard,  or  the  like,  on  wliich 
information  is  exhibited,  esp.  when  the  information  is  ar- 
ranged in  tabular  form ;  as,  an  historical  chart. 

2.  A  map ;  esp.,  a  hydrographic  or  marine  map ;  a  map 
on  which  is  projected  a  portion  of  water  and  the  land 
which  it  surrounds,  or  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  in- 
tended especially  for  the  use  of  seamen ;  as,  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  charts;  the  English  Admiralty 
charts. 

3.  A  written  deed ;  a  charter.    [Obs.'] 

Olobolar  chart,  a  chart  constructed  on  a  globularprojec- 
tiou.  See  under  Globular.  —  HeUographic  chart,  a  map 
of  the  sun  with  its  spots.  —  Mercator'a  chart,  a  chart  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  Mercator's  projection.  See 
Projection.  —  Plane  chart,  a  representation  of  some  part 
of  the  superficies  of  the  globe,  in  which  its  spherical 
form  is  disregarded,  the  meridians  being  drawn  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  at  equal  dis- 
tances. —  Selenographic  chart,  a  map  representing  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon.  —  Topographic  chart,  a  minute  delinea- 
tion of  a  limited  place  or  region. 

Chart,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Charted.]  To  lay  down 
in  a  chart ;  to  map ;  to  delineate  ;  as,  to  chart  a  coast. 

II  Char'ta  (kar'ta),  n.  [L.,  leaf  of  paper.  See  Chaet.] 
{Law)  {a)  Material  on  which  instruments,  books,  etc., 
are  written ;  parchment  or  paper.  (6)  A  charter  or  deed  ; 
a  writing  by  which  a  grant  is  made.    See  Magna  Chaeta. 

Char-ta'ceous  (kar-ta'shtis),  a.  [L.  chartaceus.  See 
Chabta.]  Resembling  paper  or  parcliment ;  of  paper- 
like  texture ;  papery. 

II  Charte  (shSrt),  n.  [F.  See  Chabt.]  The  consti- 
tution, or  fundamental  law,  of  the  French  monarchy,  as 
established  on  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  in  1814. 

Char'ter  (char'ter),  n.  [OF.  chartre,  F.  chartre, 
charte,  fr.  L.  chartula  a  little  paper,  dim.  cf  charta.  See 
Chart,  Card.]  1.  A  written  evidence  in  due  form  of 
things  done  or  granted,  contracts  made,  etc.,  between 
man  and  man  ;  a  deed,  or  conveyance.     [Archaic] 

2.  An  instrument  in  writing,  from  the  sovereign  power 
of  a  state  or  country,  executed  in  due  form,  bestowing 
rights,  franchises,  or  privileges. 

The  king  [John,  A.  n.  ]21o],  with  a  facility  somewhat  suspi- 
cious, signed  and  sealed  the  cAar^er  which  was  required  of  him. 
This  famous  deed,  commonly  called  the  "  Great  Charter,"" 
either  granted  or  secured  very  important  liberties  and  privi- 
leges to  every  order  of  men  in  the  kingdom.  Hume. 

3.  An  act  of  a  legislative  body  creating  a  municipal 
or  other  corporation  and  defining  its  powers  and  privi- 
leges. Also,  an  instrument  in  writing  from  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  an  order  or  society  (as  the  Freema- 
sons), creating  a  lodge  and  defining  its  powers. 

4.  A  special  privilege,  immunity,  or  exemption. 

My  mother, 
Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.  Shak. 

5.  {Com.)  The  letting  or  hiring  a  vessel  by  special 
contract,  or  the  contract  or  instrument  whereby  a  ves- 
sel is  hired  or  let ;  as,  a  ship  is  offered  for  sale  or  char- 
ter.   See  Charter  party,  below. 

Charter  land  ( 0.  Eng.  Law),  land  held  by  charter,  or  in 
socage  ;  bookland.  —  Charter  member,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  a  society  or  corporation,  esp.  one  named  in  a 
charter,  or  taking  part  in  the  first  proceedings  under  it.  — 
Charter  party  [P.  chartre  partie,  or  charte  partie,  a,  ii\\i- 
ed  charter ;  from  the  practice  of  cutting  the  instrument 
of  contract  in  two,  and  giving  one  part  to  each  of  the  con- 
tractors] {Com.),  a  mercantile  lease  of  a  vessel ;  a  specif- 
ic contract  by  which  the  owners  of  a  vessel  let  the  entire 
vessel,  or  some  principal  part  of  the  vessel,  to  another 
person,  to  be  used  by  the  latter  in  transportation  for  his 
own  account,  either  under  their  charge  or  his.  —  People's 
Charter  (Sm;?.  Hist.),  the  document  which  embodied  the 
demands  made  by  the  Chartists,  so  called,  upon  the  Eng- 
lish government  in  1S38. 

Char'ter,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chaeteeed  (-terd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chartering.]     1.  To  establish  by  charter. 

2.  To  hire  or  let  by  charter,  as  a  ship.  See  Charter 
party,  under  Charter,  re. 

Char'tered  (char'terd),  a.  1.  Granted  or  established 
by  charter  ;  having,  or  existing  under,  a  charter ;  having 
a  privilege  by  charter. 

The  sulficiency  of  chartered  rights.  Palfrey. 

The  air,  a  chartered  libertine.  Shak. 

2.  Hired  or  let  by  charter,  as  a  ship. 

Char'ter-er  (-ter-er),  re.  One  who  charters  ;  esp.  one 
who  hires  a  ship  for  a  voyage. 

Char'ter-house'  (-hous'),  re.  A  well  known  public 
school  and  charitable  foundation  in  the  building  once 
used  as  a  Carthusian  monastery  ( Chartreuse)  in  London. 

Char'ter-lst,  n.    Same  as  Chartist. 

Chart'ism  (chart'Tz'm),  re.  [F.  charte  charter.  Cf. 
Charte,  Chart.]  The  principles  of  a  political  party  in 
England  (1838-48),  which  contended  for  universal  suf- 
frage, the  vote  by  baUot,  annual  parliaments,  equal  elec- 
toral districts,  and  other  radical  reforms,  as  set  forth  in 
a  document  called  the  People''s  Charter. 


Chart'ist  (chartist),  «.     A  supporter  or  partisan  of 
chartism.     [Eng.] 
Chart'less,  a.     1.  Without  a  chart ;  having  no  guide. 
2.  Not  mapped  ;  uncharted  ;  vague.  Barlow. 

Char-tog'ra-pher  (kar-tSg'ri-fer),  «.,  Char'to- 
graph'lc  C-to-grSf'ik),  a.,  Char-tog'ra-phy  (-tSg'ra-fy), 

re.,  etc.   Same. as  Cartographer,  Caetoqraphic,  Caetoq- 
eapht,  etc. 

Char'tO-man'cy  (kar'to-mSn'sJ),  m.  [L.  charta  paper 
-| — mancy.  Cf.  Cartomancy.]  Divination  by  written 
paper  or  by  cards. 

Char-tom'e-ter  (char-t5m'e-ter),  n.  [Chart  -\-  .^meter.] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  charts  or  maps. 

II  Char'treuse'  (shar'trez'),  re.  [F.]  1.  A  Carthusian 
monastery  ;  esp.  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  mother  house 
of  the  order,  in  the  mountains  near  Grenoble,  France. 

2.  An  alcoholic  cordial,  distilled  from  aromatic  herbs ; 
—  made  at  La  Grande  Chartreuse. 

II  Char'treus'  (sliar'tre'),  re.     [F.]     A  Carthusian. 

Char'tu-la-ry  (kar'tfl-la-ry),  n.    See  Cartulary. 

Char'wom'an  (chSr'wSom'an),  n.  ;  pi.  Charwomen 
(-wim'6n).  [See  Char  a  chore.]  A  woman  hired  for 
odd  work  or  for  single  days. 

Char'y  (chSr'jr  or  cha'ry  ;  277),  a.  [AS.  cearig  care- 
ful, fr.  cearu  care.  See  Care.]  Careful ;  wary ;  cau- 
tious ;  not  rash,  reckless,  or  spendthrift ;  saving  ;  frugaL 
His  rising  reputation  made  him  more  chary  of  his  fame.  Jeffrey. 

Cha-ryb'dlS  (kS-rib'dis),  re.  [L.,  Gr.  xapu^Sis]  A 
dangerous  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  opposite  Scylla 
on  the  Italian  coast.  It  is  personified  as  a  female  mon- 
ster.    See  ScYLLA. 

Chas'a-ble  (chas'4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  chased  ; 
fit  for  hunting.  Gower. 

Chase  (chas),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chased  (chast) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Chasing.]  [OF.  chacier,  F.  chasser,  fr. 
(assumed)  LL.  captiare,  fr.  L.  captare  to  strive  .to  seize. 
See  Catch.]  1.  To  pursue  for  the  purpose  of  killing  or 
taking,  as  an  enemy,  or  game ;  to  hunt. 

We  are  those  which  chased  you  from  the  field.      Shidc 

Philologists,  who  chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  place.      Cowper. 

2.  To  follow  as  if  to  catch ;  to  pursue ;  to  compel  to 
move  on ;  to  drive  by  following  ;  to  cause  to  fly  ;  —  often 
with  away  or  off;  as,  to  chase  the  hens  away. 

Chased  by  their  brother's  endless  malice  from  prince  to  prince 
and  from  place  to  place.  KnoUes. 

3.  To  pursue  eagerly,  as  hunters  pursue  game. 

C/iasing  each  other  merrily.  Tennyson. 

Chase,  V.  i.    To  give  chase ;  to  hunt ;    as,  to  chase 
around  after  a  doctor.     [Colloq.] 
Chase,  n.    [Cf.  F.  chasse,  fr.  chasser.    See  Chase,  v.] 

1.  Vehement  pursuit  for  the  purpose  of  killing  or  cap- 
turing, as  of  an  enemy,  or  game ;  an  earnest  seeking 
after  any  object  greatly  desired ;  the  act  or  habit  of  hunt- 
ing ;  a  hunt.     "  This  mad  chase  of  fame."  J)ryden. 

You  see  this  chase  is  hotly  followed.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  pursued  or  hunted. 

Nay,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some  other  chase, 

For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death.  Shak. 

3.  An  open  hunting  ground  to  which  game  resorts, 
and  which  is  private  property,  thus  differing  from  a 
forest,  which  is  not  private  property,  and  from  a  park, 
which  is  inclosed.     Sometimes  written  chace.     [Eng.] 

4.  {Court  Tennis)  A  division  of  the  floor  of  a  gallery, 
marked  by  a  figure  or  otherwise  ;  the  spot  where  a  ball 
falls,  and  between  which  and  the  dedans  the  adversary 
must  drive  his  ball  in  order  to  gain  a  point. 

Cbaiie  gun  {Niiut.),  a  cannon  placed  at  the  bow  or  stem 
of  an  armed  vessel,  and  used  when  pursuing  an  enemy,  or 
in  defending  the  vessel  when  pursued. — Chase  ^oxHNaut. ), 
a  porthole  from  which  a  chase  gun  is  fired.  —  Stern  chas* 
{Naut. ),  a  chase  in  which  the  pursuing  vessel  follows  di- 
rectly in  the  wake  of  the  vessel  pursued. 

Chase,  n.  [F.  chasse,  fr,  L.  capsa  box,  case.  See 
Case  a  box.]  {Print.)  1.  A  rectangular  iron  frame  in 
which  pages  or  columns  of  type  are  imposed. 

2.  {MU.)  The  part  of  a  cannon  from  the  reenforce  or 
the  trunnions  to  the  swell  of  the  muzzle.    See  Cannon. 

3.  A  groove,  or  channel,  as  in  the  face  of  a  wall ;  a 
trench,  as  for  the  reception  of  drain  tile. 

4.  {Shipbuilding)  A  kind  of  joint  by  which  an  over- 
lap joint  is  changed  to  a  flush  joint,  by  means  of  a  grad- 
ually deepening  rabbet,  as  at  the  ends  of  clinker-built 
boats. 

Chase,  v.  t.  [A  contraction  of  enchase.]  1.  To  orna- 
ment (a  surface  of  metal)  by  embossing,  cutting  away 
parts,  and  the  like. 

2.  To  cut,  so  as  to  make  a  screw  thread. 

Chas'er  (cha'sSr),  re.  1.  One  who  or  that  which 
chases  ;  a  pursuer ;  a  driver ;  a  hunter. 

2.  (Naut.)  Same  as  Chase  gun,  esp.  in  terms  bow 
chaser  and  stem  chaser.     See  under  Bow,  Stebn. 

Chas'er,  re.  1.  One  who  chases  or  engraves.  See  Stb 
Chase,  and  Enchase. 

2.  {3fech.)  A  tool  with  several  points,  used  for  cutting^ 
or  finishing  screw  threads,  either  external  or  internal,  on 
work  revolving  in  a  lathe. 

Chas'1-ble  (chSz'i-b'l),  n.    See  Chasuble. 

Chas'lng  (cha'sing),  n.  The  art  of  ornamenting 
metal  by  means  of  chasing  tools  ;  also,  a  piece  of  orna- 
mental work  produced  in  this  way. 

Chasm  (kSz'm),  re.  [L.  chasma,  Gr.  x^-'ri'-a,  fr.  xaCveiv 
to  gape,  to  open  wide.  See  Chaos.]  1.  A  deep  opening 
made  by  disruption,  as  a  breach  in  the  earth  or  a  rock  j 
a  yawning  abyss ;  a  cleft ;  a  fissure. 

That  deep,  romantic  chasm  which  slanted  down  the  green 
hill.  Coleridge. 

2.  A  void  space ;  a  gap  or  break,  as  in  ranks  of  men. 
Memory  . , .  fills  up  the  chasms  of  thought.    Addison. 

Chasmed  (kaz'md),  a.    Biaving  gaps  or  a  chasm.  [iJ.] 

Chas'my  (kaz'my),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chasm  ; 

abounding  in  chasms.  Carlyle. 

They  cross  the  chasmy  torrent*s  foam-lit  bed,    Wordsworth. 
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Chas'S^'  (shas'sa'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  chasse,  p.  p.  of  chasser 
to  chaae.]  A  movement  in  dancing,  as  across  or  to  the 
right  or  left. 

Chas'S^',  V.  i.  {Dancing)  To  make  the  movement 
called  chass^  ;  as,  all  chassi  ;  chasse  to  the  right  or  left. 

Chas'se-las  (shSs'e-ISs),  n.  [F.,  from  the  village  of 
C/wsselas.]     A  white  grape,  esteemed  for  tlie  table. 

II  Chasse'pot'  (shas'po'),  n.  [From  the  French  in- 
ventor, A.  A.  ChassepoLJ  (Mil.)  A  kind  of  breech- 
loading,  center-fire  rifle,  or  improved  needle  gun. 

Chas'seUT'  (shas'sSr'),  n,  [F.,  a  huntsman.  See  Chase 
to  pursue.]  1.  {Mil.)  One  of  a  body  of  light  troops, 
cavalry  or  infantry,  trained  for  rapid  movements. 

2.  An  attendant  upon  persons  of  rank  or  wealth,  wear- 
ing a  plume  and  sword. 
The  great  chasseur  who  had  announced  her  arrival.    W.  Irving. 

Clias'siS  (chSs'sTs ;  F.  sha'se),  n.  [F.  chassis.']  {Mil. ) 
A  traversing  base  frame,  or  movable  railway,  along 
which  the  carriage  of  a  barbette  or  casemate  gim  moves 
backward  and  forward.     [See  Gun  carriage.] 

Chast  (chast),  t). «.    To  chasten.     [Ofe.]        Chaucer. 

Chaste  (chast),  a.  [F.  chaste,  from  L.  castus  pure, 
chaste  ;    cf.   Gr.  /caflapos  pure,   Skr.   fudh  to  purify.] 

1.  Pure  from  unlawful  sexual  intercourse  ;  virtuous  ; 
continent.     "As  cAarfe  as  Diana."  Shak. 

Whose  bed  is  undefiled  and  chaste  pronounced.    Milton. 

2.  Pure  in  thought  and  act ;  innocent ;  free  from  lewd- 
ness and  obscenity,  or  indecency  in  act  or  speech  ;  mod- 
est ;  as,  a  chaste  mind  ;  chaste  eyes. 

3.  Pure  in  design  and  expression  ;  correct ;  free  from 
barbarisms  or  vulgarisms ;  refined ;  simple ;  as,  a  chaste 
style  in  composition  or  art. 

That  great  model  of  cliaste,  lofty,  and  pathetic  eloquence,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Macaulaij. 

4.  Unmarried.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 
Syn.  —  Undefiled  ;  pure ;  virtuous  ;   continent ;   im- 
maculate ;  spotless. 

Chaste  tree.    Same  as  Agnus  castus. 

Chastely,  adv.    In  a  chaste  manner ;  with  purity. 

Chas'ten  (cha's'n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chastened 
(-s'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chastening.]  [OE.  chastien, 
OF,  chastier,  F.  chatter,  fr.  L.  castigare  to  punish,  chas- 
tise ;  castus  pure  -f-  agere  to  lead,  drive.  See  Chaste, 
Act,  and  cf.  Castigate,  Chastise.]  1.  To  correct  by 
punishment ;  to  inflict  pain  upon  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
claiming ;  to  discipline ;  as,  to  chasten  a  son  with  a  rod. 
For  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth.  Heb.  xii.  6. 

2.  To  purify  from  errors  or  faults ;  to  refine. 

They  [classics]  chasten  and  enlarge  the  mind,  and  excite  to 
noble  actions.  Layard. 

Syn.  —  To  chastise ;  punish ;  correct ;  discipline  ;  cas- 
tigate ;  afUict ;  subdue ;  purify.—  To  Chasten,  Punish, 
Chastise.  To  chasten  is  to  subject  to  affliction  or  trouble, 
in  order  to  produce  a  general  change  for  the  better  in 
life  or  character.  To  punish  is  to  inflict  penalty  for  vio- 
lation of  law,  disobedience  to  authority,  or  mtentional 
wrongdoing.  To  chastise  is  to  punish  a  particular  offense, 
OS  with  stripes,  especially  with  the  hope  that  suffering 
or  disgrace  may  prevent  a  repetition  of  faults. 

Chas'tened  (cha's'nd),  a.  Corrected ;  disciplined  ;  re- 
fined ;  purified ;  toned  down.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Of  such  a  finished,  chastened  purity.        Tennyson. 

Chas'ten-er  (cha's'n-er),  n.    One  who  chastens. 

Chaste'ness  (chast'nSs),  n.     1.  Chastity ;  purity. 

2.  {lAierature  &  Art)  Freedom  from  all  that  is  mere- 
tricious, gaudy,  or  affected  ;  as,  chasieness  of  design. 

Chas-tls'a-ble  (chas-tiz'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  or  deserv- 
ing of  chastisement ;  punishable.  Sherwood. 

Chas-tlse'  (ch5s-tJz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chastised 
(-tizd') ;  ^.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chastising.]  LOE.  chastisen ; 
chastien  -\-  ending  -isen  =  modem  -ise,  -ize,  L.  -izare,  G. 
-i^civ.  See  Chasten.]  1.  To  Inflict  pain  upon,  by  means 
of  stripes,  or  in  any  other  manner,  for  the  purpose  of 
punishment  or  reformation ;  to  punish,  as  with  stripes. 
How  fine  my  master  is  I  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me.  Shak. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  vanity  or  envy  of  the  canting  chemists 
thus  discovered  and  chastised.  Boyle. 

2.  To  reduce  to  order  or  obedience ;  to  correct  or  pu- 
rify ;  to  free  from  faults  or  excesses. 

The  gay,  social  sense,  by  decency  chastised.    Thomson. 

Syn.  — See  Chasten. 

Chas'tlse-ment  (chSs'tTz^ent),  n.  [From  Chastise.] 
The  act  of  chastising ;  pain  inflicted  for  punishment  and 
correction ;  discipline  ;  punishment. 

Shall  I  so  much  dishonor  my*fair  stars. 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  f       Shak. 
I  have  borne  chastisement;  I  will  not  oifend  any  more. 

Job  xxxiv.  31. 

Chas-tls'er  (chSs-tiz'er),  n.      One  who  chastises ;  a 

puuisher ;  a  corrector.  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  chastiser  of  the  rich.  Burke. 

Chas'ti-ty  (chSs'tT-ty),  n.   [F.  chastete,  fr.  L.  casiitas, 
fr.  castus.     See  Chaste.]     1.  The 
state  of   being    chaste  ;    purity   of 
body;  freedom  from  unlawful  sex- 
ual intercourse. 

She  .  .  .  hath  preserved  her  spotless 
chastity.  T.  Carew. 

2.  Moral  purity. 
So  dear  to  heaven  ia  saintly  chastity. 
That,  when  a  soul  ia  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her. 

3fiUon. 

3.  The  unmarried  life ;  celibacy. 
[06.?.]  Chaucer. 

4.  (Literature  &  Art)  Chasteness. 
Chas'H-ble  (chSz'u-b'l),  n.     [F. 

chasuble,  LL.  casubula,  cassibula, 
casula,  a  hooded  garment,  covering 
the  person  like  a  little  house  ;  cf. 
It.  casupola,  casipola,  cottage,  dim. 
of  L.  casa  cottage.]  {Eccl.)  The 
outer  vestment  worn  by  the  priest 


in  saying  Mass,  consisting,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
of  a  broad,  flat,  back  piece,  and  a  narrower  front  piece, 
the  two  connected  over  the  shoulders  only.  The  back 
has  usually  a  large  cross,  the  front  an  upright  bar  or 
piUar,  designed  to  be  emblematical  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings. In  the  Greek  Church  the  chasuble  is  a  large  round 
mantle.     [Written  also  cAajridZe,  and  cAe«'6te.] 

Chat  (chSt),  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chatted  ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Chatting.]     [From  Chatter.    V22.]    To  talk  in 

a  light  and  familiar  manner ;  to  converse  without  form 

or  ceremony ;  to  gossip.  Shak. 

To  chat  a  while  on  their  adventures.  Di-yden. 

Syn.  — To  talk;  chatter;  gossip;  converse. 

Chat  (ehSt),  V.  t.    To  talk  of.     [Ote.] 

Chat,  n.    \.  Light,  familiar  talk ;  conversation ;  gossip. 
Snutf ,  or  the  fan,  supply  each  pause  of  chat. 
With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that.       Pope. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  bird  of  the  genus  Icteria,  aiiiei  to  the 
warblers,  in  America.  The  best 
known  species  are  the  yellow- 
breasted  chat  {I.  viridis),  and  the 
long-tailed  chat  (/.  longicauda).  In 
Europe  the  name  is  given  to  several 
birds  of  the  family  Saxicolidx,  as 
the  stonechat,  and  whinchat. 

Bnsh  chat.  (2^00^.)  See  under  Bush. 

Chat,  n.    1.  A  twig,  cone,  or  lit- 
tle branch.     See  Chit. 

2.  pi.  {Mining)  Small  stones  with 
ore. 

Chat  potatoes,  smaU  potatoes,  such  Yellow-breasted  Chat 
as  are  given  to  swine.     [Local]  <^^"''''«  "'"'''^^■ 

II  Cha'teau'  (sha'to'),  n.  ;  pi.  Chateaux  (-toz).  [P. 
cfidteau  a  castle.  See  Castle.]  1.  A  castle  or  a  fortress 
in  France. 

2.  A  manor  house  or  residence  of  the  lord  of  the  man- 
or ;  a  gentleman's  country  seat ;  also,  particularly,  a 
royal  residence ;  as,  the  chateau  of  the  Louvre ;  the 
chateau  of  the  Luxembourg. 

(t^^  The  distinctive  French  term  for  a  fortified  castle 
of  the  middle  ages  is  chateau-fort. 

II  Chateau  en  Espaene  (aN  es-pan'y')  [F.],  a  castle  in 
Spain,  that  is,  a  castle  in  the  air,  Spain  being  the  region 
of  romance. 

Chat'e-laIne(shSfe-lan;  F.  sha't'-lan'),  n.  [F.  chate- 
laine the  wife  of  a  castellan,  the  mistress  of  a  chateau, 
a  chatelaine  chain.]  An  ornamental  hook,  clasp,  or  brooch 
worn  by  a  lady  at  her  waist,  and  having  a  short  chain 
or  chains  attached  for  a  watch,  keys,  trinkets,  etc.  Also 
used  adjectively ;  as,  a  chatelaine  chain. 

Chat'e-let  Csh5t'e-16t ;  F.  sha't'-la'),  n.  [F.  chatelet, 
dim.  of  chateau.    See  Castle.]    A  little  castle. 

Chat'el-la-ny    (shSt'Sl-la-ny),   n.      [F.    chatellenie.'] 


[Cf.  F.  chat  cat.] 


Dryden. 
{Zool.)  A 


Same  as  Castellant. 

II  Cha'tl'  (sha'te'),  n. 
small    South  Amer- 
ican species  of  tiger 
cat  {Felis  mitis). 

Cha-toy'ant  (sha- 

toi'ant ;  F.  sha'twa'- 
yaN'),  a.  [F.,  p. 
pr.  of  cJiatoyer  to  be 
chatoyant,  fr.  chat 
cat.]  {Min.)  Having 
a  changeable,  vary- 
ing luster,  or  color, 
like  that  of  a  change- 
able silk,  or  of  a  cat's 
eye  in  the  dark. 

Cha-toy'ant,     n. 

(3Iin.)  A  hard  stone, 

as    the    cat's -eye,  " 

which  presents  on  a  polished  surface,  and  in  the  interior, 

an  imdulating  or  wavy  light. 

Cha-toy'ment  (sha-toi'ment),  n.  [F.  chatoiement. 
See  Chatoyant.]  Changeableness  of  color,  as  in  a  min- 
eral ;  play  of  colors.  Cleaveland. 

Chat'tel  (chSt't'l),  n.  [OF.  chatel;  another  form  of 
catel.  See  Cattle.]  {Law)  Any  item  of  movable  or 
immovable  property  except  the  freehold,  or  the  things 
which  are  parcel  of  it.  It  is  a  more  extensive  tei-m  than 
goods  or  effects. 

^W^  Chattels  are  personal  or  real :  personal  are  such 
as  are  movable,  as  goods,  plate,  money ;  real  are  such 
rights  in  land  as  are  less  than  a  freehold,  as  leases,  mort- 
gages, growing  com.  etc. 

Chattel  mortgage  (Law),  a  mortgage  on  personal  prop- 
erty, as  distinguished  from  one  on  real  property. 

Chat'tel-ism  (chat't'l-tz'm),  n.  The  act  or  condition 
of  holding  chattels ;  the  state  of  being  a  chattel. 

Chat'ter  (chat'ter),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chattered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chattering.]  [Of  imitative  ori- 
gin. Cf.  Chat,  v.  i.,  Chitter.]  1.  To  utter  sounds 
which  somewhat  resemble  language,  but  are  inarticulate 
and  indistinct. 

The  jay  makes  answer,  as  the  magpie  chatters.     Wordsworth. 

2.  To  talk  idly,  carelessly,  or  with  undue  rapidity ;  to 
jabber ;  to  prate. 

To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue.    Shak. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  by  rapid  collisions. 

With  chattering  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright.    Dryden. 
Chat'ter,  v.  t.    To  utter  rapidly,  idly,  or  indistinctly. 
Begin  his  witless  note  apace  to  chatter.        Spenser. 
Chat'ter,  n.    1.  Sounds  like  those  of  a  magpie  or  mon- 
key ;  idle  talk ;  rapid,  thoughtless  talk ;  jabber ;  prattle. 
Your  words  are  but  idle  and  empty  chatter.    LonqfeVow. 
2.  Noise  made  by  collision  of  the  teeth,  as  in  shivering. 
Chat-ter-a'tion  (chat-ter-a'shiin),  n.   The  act  or  habit 
of  chattering.     [Colloq.'\ 

Chat'ter-bOX'  (chSt'tei-bSks'),  n.     One  who  talks  in- 
cessantly and  idly.     [C0//07.] 
Chat'ter-er  (-Sr),  n.     1.  A  prater  ;  an  idle  talker. 
2.  {Zool.)  A  bird  of  the  family  Ampelida; ;  —  so  called 


from  its  monotonous  note.  The  Bohemian  chatterer 
{Ampelis  garrulus)  inhabits  the  arctic  regions  of  both 
continents.  In  America  the  cedar  bird  is  a  more  com- 
mon species.     See  Bohemian  chatterer,  and  Cedar  bird. 

Chat'ter-ing  (chSt'ter-Tng),  n.  The  act  or  habit  of 
talking  idly  or  rapidly,  or  of  making  inarticulate  sounds ; 
the  sound  so  made  ;  noise  made  by  the  collision  of  the 
teeth ;  chatter. 

Chat'tl-ness  (chat'tT-nSs),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
chatty,  or  of  talking  easily  and  pleasantly. 

Chat'ty  (chSf  ty),  a.  Given  to  liglit,  familiar  talk  j 
talkative.  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 

II  Chat'ty,  n.  [Tamil  shdii."]  A  porous  earthen  pot 
used  in  India  for  cooling  water,  etc. 

Chat'wood'  (-w66d'),  n.  [Chat  a  little  stick  -f-  wood.] 
Little  sticks  ;  twigs  for  burning  ;  fuel.  Johnson, 

Chaud'-med'ley  (shod'mSd'l^),  n.  [F.  chaude  melee  ; 
chaud  hot  -)-  meter  (formerly  sometimes  spelt  medler)  to 
mingle.]  {Law)  The  killing  of  a  person  in  an  affray,  in 
the  heat  of  blood,  and  while  under  the  influence  of  pas- 
sion, thus  distinguished  from  chance-medley  or  killing  in 
self-defense,  or  in  a  casual  affray.  Burrill. 

Chau'dron  (cha'drBn),  n.    See  Chawdron.     [Obs.] 

Chauffer  (shaf'fer),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chauffoir  a  kind  of 
stove,  fr.  chauffer  to  heat.  See  Chafe.]  {Chem.)  A 
table  stove  or  small  furnace,  usually  a  cylindrical  box  of 
sheet  iron,  with  a  grate  at  the  bottom,  and  an  open  top. 

Chaul'dron  (chal'driSn),  n.    See  Chawdron.     [Ohs.] 

Chaun  (chan),  n.    A  gap.     [Obs.]  Cotgrave. 

Chaun,  v.  'i.  &  i.    To  open ;  to  yawn.    [Obs.] 

O,  chaun  thy  breast.  Marston, 

Chaont  (ch4nt),  n.  &  V.    See  Chant. 

Chaunt'er  (chanfer),  n.  1.  A  street  seller  of  ballads 
and  other  broadsides.     [Slang,  Eng.] 

2.  A  deceitful,  tricky  dealer  or  horse  jockey.  [Colloq.'] 

He  was  a  horse  chaunter;  he  *s  a  leg  now.       Dickens. 

3.  The  flute  of  a  bagpipe.    See  Chanter,  n.,  3. 
Channt'er-ie  (chant'er-j?),  n.    See  Chantry.     [06*.] 

Chaucer. 

II  Cha'US  (ka'iis),  n.  {Zool.)  A  lynxlike  animal  of 
Asia  and  Africa  {Lynx  I/ybicus). 

II  Chausses  (shos),  n.  pi.  [F.]  The  garment  for  the 
legs  and  feet  and  for  the  body  below  the  waist,  worn  in 
Europe  throughout  the  Middle  Ages ;  applied  also  to  the 
armor  for  the  same  parts,  when  flexible,  as  of  chain  maiL 

II  Chaus'sure'  (shos'sur'),  n.  [F.]  A  foot  covering 
of  any  kind. 

Chan'vln-lsm  (sho'vIn-Tz'm),  n.  [F.  chauvinisme, 
from  Chauvin,  a  character  represented  as  making  gro- 
tesque and  threatening  displays  of  liis  attachment  to  his 
fallen  chief.  Napoleon  I.,  in  1815.]  Blind  and  absurd 
devotion  to  a  fallen  leader  or  an  obsolete  cause ;  hence, 
absurdly  vainglorious  or  exaggerated  patriotism.  — 
Chan'vln-lst,  K.  — Chau'vln-Is'tlc  (-Ts'tlk),  a. 

^ff°  To  have  a  generous  belief  in  the  greatness  of 
ons's  country  is  not  chauvinism.  It  is  the  character  of 
the  latter  quality  to  be  wildly  extravagant,  to  be  fretful 
and  childish  and  silly,  to  resent  a  doubt  as  an  insult,  and 
to  offend  by  its  very  frankness.  Prof.  H.  Tuttle. 

Chav'en-der  (chSv'en-der),  n.  [Of.  Cheven.]  {Zool.) 
The  chub.  Walton. 

Chaw  (cha),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Chawed  (chad) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Chawing.]  [See  Chew.]  1.  To  grind  with  the 
teeth  ;  to  masticate,  as  food  in  eating ;  to  chew,  as  the 
cud ;  to  champ,  as  the  bit. 

The  trampling  steed,  with  gold  and  purple  trapped, 
CJiawing  the  foamy  bit,  there  fiercely  stood.  Surrey. 

2.  To  ruminate  in  thought ;  to  consider ;  to  keep  the 
mind  working  upon ;  to  brood  over.  Dryden. 

^^ff"  A  word  formerly  in  good  use,  but  now  regarded 
as  vulgar. 

Chaw,  n.  [See  Chaw,  v.  t.]  1.  As  much  as  is  put  in 
the  mouth  at  once ;  a  chew  ;  a  quid.     [Low] 

2.  [Cf.  Jaw.]    The  jaw.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Chaw  bacon,  a  rustic  :  a  bumpkin  ;  a  lout.  [Zoiu]  —  Chaw 
tooth,  a  grinder.    [Low] 

Chaw'dron  (cha'driin),  n.  [OF.  chaudun,  caudun, 
caldun;  cf.  G.  kaldaunen  guts,  bowels,  LL.  calduna  intes- 
tine, W.  coluddyn  gut,  dim.  of  coludd\>owe\a.]  Entrails. 
[Obs.]    [Written  also  chaudron,  chauldron.]  Shak. 

Chay'  root'  (cha'  root').  [Tamil  shaya.]  The  root  of 
the  Oidenlandia  umbellata,  native  in  India,  which  yields 
a  durable  red  dyestuff.    [Written  also  choy  root.] 

Cha-zy'  ep'OCh  (sh4-ze'  gp'5k).  {Geol.)  An  epoch  at 
the  close  of  the  Canadian  period  of  the  American  Lower 
Silurian  system ;  —  so  named  from  a  township  in  Clinton 
Co.,  New  York.    See  the  Diagram  under  Geology. 

Cheap  (chep),  n.  [AS.  ceap  bargain,  sale,  price ;  akin 
to  D.  koop  purchase,  G.  kauf,  Icel.  kaup  bargain.  Cf. 
Cheapen,  Chapman,  Chaffer,  Cope,  v,  i.]  A  bargain ; 
a  purchase  ;  cheapness.     [Obs.] 

The  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me  would  have  bought  me 
lights  as  good  cheap  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe.  Shak. 

Cheap,  a.  [Abbrev.  fr.  "  good  cheap  "  a  good  pur- 
chase or  bargain  ;  cf.  P.  bon  7narch6,  h  bon  marche.  See 
Cheap,  n..  Cheapen.]  1.  Having  a  low  price  in  market ; 
of  small  cost  or  price,  as  compared  with  the  usual  price 
or  the  real  value. 

Where  there  are  a  great  many  sellers  to  a  few  buyers,  there 
the  thing  to  be  sold  will  be  cheap.  Locke. 

2.  Of  comparatively  small  value ;  common;  mean. 

You  grow  cheap  in  every  subject's  eye.         Dryden. 

Dog  cheap,  very  cheap,  —  a  phrase  formed  probably  by 
the  catachrestical  transposition  of  good  cheap.    [  Co/^oy.J 

Cheap,  adv.    Cheaply.  Millon. 

Cheap,  V.  i     To  buy ;  to  bargain.     [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Cheap'en  (che'p'n),  v.  t.  [imp.  a  p.  p.  Cheapened 
(-p'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cheapening. ]  [OE.  cheapien, 
chepen,  to  trade,  buy,  sell,  AS.  ce6pinn ;  aldu  to  D. 
koopen  to  buy,  G.  kavfen,  Icel.  kaiipa,  Goth,  kaufon  to 
trade.  Cf .  Chap  to  bargain.]  1.  To  ask  the  price  of ; 
to  bid,  bargain,  or  chaffer  for.    [Obsoles.] 

Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  buy.        Swift. 
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2.  [Cf.  Cheap,  a.]     To  beat  down  the  price  of ;   to 

lessen  the  value  of ;  to  depreciate.  Pope. 

My  proffered  love  has  cheapened  me.  Dryden. 

Cheap'eil-er  (che'p'n-er),  n.    One  who  cheapens. 

Cheap'-jack'  i-iSk'),  [n.    A  seller  of  low-priced  or 

Cheap'-john'  (-jou'), )    second-hand  goods ;  a  hawker. 

Cheap'ly  (chep'ly),  adv.  At  a  small  price  ;  at  a  low 
value  ;  in  a  common  or  inferior  manner. 

Cheap'ness  (chep'nSs),  n.  Lowness  in  price,  consid- 
ering the  usual  price,  or  real  value. 

Chear  (cher),  ».  &  v.     [06s.]     See  Cheeb. 

Cheat  (chet),  n.  [Prob.  an  abbreviation  of  escheat, 
lands  or  tenements  that  fall  to  a  lord  or  to  the  state  by 
forfeiture,  or  by  the  death  of  the  tenant  without  heirs ; 
the  meaning  being  explained  by  the  frauds,  real  or  sup- 
posed, that  were  resorted  to  in  procuring  escheats.  See 
Escheat.]  1.  An  act  of  deception  or  fraud  ;  that  which 
is  the  means  of  fraud  or  deception ;  a  fraud ;  a  trick  ; 
imposition ;  imposture. 

When  I  consider  life,  't  is  all  a  citeat.  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  cheats  or  deceives ;  an  impostor ;  a  de- 
ceiver ;  a  cheater. 

Airy  wonders,  which  cheats  interpret.         JoJuison. 

3.  (Bol.)  A  troublesome  grass,  growing  as  a  weed  in 
grain  fields  ;  —  called  also  chess.     See  Chess. 

4.  (Law)  The  obtaining  of  property  from  another  by 
an  intentional  active  distortion  of  the  truth. 

11^°°'  When  cheats  are  effected  by  deceitful  or  illegal 
symbols  or  tokens  vrhich  may  affect  the  public  at  large 
and  against  which  common  prudence  could  not  have 
guarded,  they  are  indictable  at  common  law.      Wharton. 

Syn.  —  Deception ;  Imposture  ;  fraud  ;  delusion ;  arti- 
fice ;  trick ;  swmdle ;  deceit ;  guile ;  finesse  ;  stratagem. 

Cheat,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cheated  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Cheatino.]  [See  Cheat,  n..  Escheat.]  1.  To  deceive 
and  defraud ;  to  impose  upon  ;  to  trick  ;  to  smndle. 

I  am  subject  to  a  tyrant,  a  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath 
cA€a(crf  me  of  this  island.  Sliak. 

2.  To  beguile.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

To  cheat  winter  of  its  dreariness.  W.  Irving. 

Syn.  —  To  trick  ;  cozen  ;  gull :  chouse  ;  fool ;  outwit ; 
circumvent ;  beguile  ;  mislead ;  dupe  ;  swindle ;  defraud ; 
overreach ;  delude ;  hoodwink ;  deceive ;  bamboozle. 

Cheat,  i>.  i.  To  practice  fraud  or  trickery ;  as,  to 
cheat  at  cards. 

Cheat,  n.    [Perh.  from  OF.  chete  goods,  chattels.] 
Wheat,  or  bread  made  from  wheat.     [Obs.']        Drayton. 
Their  purest  cheat. 
Thrice  bolted,  kneaded,  and  subdued  in  paste.    Chapman. 

Cheat'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  cheated. 

Cheat'a-ble-ness,  n.    Capability  of  being  cheated. 

Cheat'er  (chefer),  n.     1.  One  who  cheats. 

2.  An  escheator.     [i?.]  Shah. 

Ohe-bac'CO  (che-bak'ko),  n.  [From  Chebacco,  the 
former  name  of  Essex,  a  town  in  Massachusetts  where 
such  vessels  were  built.]  (Naut.)  A  narrow-sterned  boat 
formerly  much  used  m  the  Newfoundland  fisheries ;  — 
called  also pinkstern  and  chebec.  Bartlett. 

Che'bec  (che'bSk),  n.    (JVaut.)  See  Chebacco. 

Che-bec'(che-bek'),».  [Named  from  its  note.]  (Zool.) 
A  small  American  bird  {Erapidonax  minimus) ;  the  least 
flycatcher. 

Check  (chek),  n.  [OE.  chek,  OF.  eschee,  F.  echec,  a 
stop,  hindrance,  orig.  check  in  the  game  of  chess,  pi. 
tehees  chess,  through  Ar.,  fr.  Pers.  shah  king.  See 
Shah,  and  cf.  Checkmate,  Chess,  Checker.]  1.  (Chess) 
A  word  of  warning  denoting  that  the  king  is  in  danger ; 
such  a  menace  of  a  player's  king  by  an  adversary's  move 
as  would,  if  it  were  any  other  piece,  expose  it  to  immedi- 
ate capture.  A  king  so  menaced  is  said  to  be  in  check, 
and  must  be  made  safe  at  the  next  move. 

2.  A  condition  of  interrupted  or  impeded  progress ; 
arrest ;  stop ;  delay ;  as,  to  hold  an  enemy  in  check. 

Which  gave  a  remarkable  check  to  the  first  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity. Addison. 
No  check,  no  stay,  this  streamlet  fears.     Wordsivorth. 

3.  Whatever  arrests  progress,  or  limits  action  ;  an  ob- 
Btacle,  guard,  restraint,  or  rebuff. 

Useful  c?iecks  upon  the  administration  of  government. 

Washington. 
A  man  whom  no  c/teck  could  abash.      Macaulay. 

4.  A  mark,  certificate,  or  token,  by  which  errors  may 
be  prevented,  or  a  thing  or  person  may  be  identified  ;  as, 
checks  placed  against  items  in  an  accoimt ;  a  check  given 
for  baggage ;  a  return  check  on  a  railroad. 

6.  A  written  order  directing  a  bank  or  banker  to  pay 
money  as  therein  stated.     See  Bank  check,  below. 

6.  A  woven  or  painted  design  in  squares  resembling 
the  pattern  of  a  checkerboard ;  one  of  the  squares  of 
such  a  design ;  also,  cloth  having  such  a  figure. 

7.  (Falconry)  The  forsaking  by  a  hawk  of  its  proper 
game  to  follow  other  birds. 

8.  A  small  chink  or  crack. 

Bank  check,  a  written  order  on  a  banker  or  broker  to  pay 
money  in  his  keeping  belonging  to  the  signer.  —  Check 
book,  a  book  containmg  blant  forms  for  checks  upon  a 
bank.  —  Check  hook,  a  hook  on  the  saddle  of  a  harness, 
over  which  a  checkrein  is  looped.  —  Check  list,  a  list  or 
catalogue  by  which  things  may  be  verified,  or  on  which 
they  may  be  checked.  —  Check  nut  (Mech.),  a  secondary 
nut,  screwing  down  upon  the  primary  nut  to  secure  it. 
Kmght.  —  Checi.  valve  (Mech.),  a  valve  in  the  feed  pipe  of 
a  boiler  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  feed  water.  —  To  take 
check,  to  take  offense.    [Obs.]    Dryden, 

Syn.  — Hindrance;  setback;  Interruption;  obstruc- 
tion ;  reprimand ;  censure  ;  rebuke  ;  reproof ;  repulse ; 
rebuff ;  tally ;  counterfoil ;  counterbalance ;  ticket ;  draft. 

Check,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Checked  (chekt)  ;  p,  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  CHECKrao.]  1.  (Chess)  To  make  a  move  which 
puts  an  adversary's  piece,  esp.  his  king,  in  check ;  to  put 
in  check. 

■^    To  put  a  sudden  restraint  upon ;  to  stop  tempora- 

■  7     to  hinder ;  to  repress ;  to  curb. 

■ny  clogs  to  check  and  retard  the  headlong  course  of  vio- 
■l  oppression.  Burke. 


3.  To  verify,  to  guard,  to  make  secure,  by  means  of  a 
mark,  token,  or  other  check ;  to  distinguish  by  a  check ; 
to  put  a  mark  against  (an  item)  after  comparing  with  an 
original  or  a  counterpart  in  order  to  secure  accuracy ; 
as,  to  check  an  account ;  to  check  baggage. 

4.  To  chide,  rebuke,  or  reprove. 

The  good  king,  his  master,  will  check  him  for  it.    Shak. 

5.  (Naut.)  To  slack  or  ease  off,  as  a  brace  which  is  too 
stiffly  extended. 

6.  To  make  checks  or  chinks  in ;  to  cause  to  crack ; 
as,  the  sun  checks  timber. 

Syn.  —  To  restrain ;  curb  ;  bridle ;  repress ;  control ; 
hinder ;  impede ;  obstruct ;  interrupt ;  tally ;  rebuke ; 
reprove ;  rebuff. 

Check  (chSk),  V.  i.  1.  To  make  a  stop  ;  to  pause ;  — 
with  at. 

The  mind,  once  jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power,  either 
is  disabled  for  the  future,  or  else  cliecks  at  any  vigorous  under- 
taking ever  after.  Locke. 

2.  To  clash  or  interfere,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

3.  To  act  as  a  curb  or  restraint. 

It  [his  presence]  checks  too  strong  upon  me.    Dryden. 

4.  To  crack  or  gape  open,  as  wood  in  drying ;  or  to 
crack  in  small  checks,  as  varnish,  paint,  etc. 

6.  (Falconry)  To  turn,  when  in  pursuit  of  proper 
game,  and  fly  after  other  birds. 

And  like  the  haggard,  check  at  every  feather 

That  comes  before  his  eye.  Shak. 

Check,  a.     Checkered  ;  designed  in  checks. 

Check'age  (-aj),  re.  1.  The  act  of  checking ;  as,  the 
checkage  of  a  name  or  of  an  item  in  a  list. 

2.  The  items,  or  the  amount,  to  which  attention  is 
called  by  a  check  or  checks. 

Check'er,  n.    [From  Check,  v.  <.]    One  who  checks. 

Check'er  (chSk'er),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Checkeeed 
(-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Checkekino.]  [From  OF.  esche- 
quier  a  chessboard,  F.  echiquier.  See  Check,  n.,  and  cf. 
3d  Checker.]  1.  To  mark  with  small  squares  like  a 
checkerboard,  as  by  crossing  stripes  of  different  colors. 

2.  To  variegate  or  diversify  with  different  qualities, 
colors,  scenes,  or  events;  esp.,  to  subject  to  frequent 
alternations  of  prosperity  and  adversity. 

Our  minds  are,  as  it  were,  checkered  with  truth  and  false- 
hood. Addison. 

Check'er,  re.  [OF.  eschequier.    See  Checker,  v.  <.] 

1.  A  piece  in  the  game  of  draughts  or  checkers. 

2.  A  pattern  in  checks ;  a  single  check. 

3.  Checkerwork. 

1^^  This  word  is  also  written  chequer, 
Check'er-ber'ry  (-bSr'rj),  n.;  pi.  Cheokerberries 

(-rlz).  (Bot.)  A  spicy  plant  and  its  bright  red  berry ;  the 
viintergteen  (Gaultheria  procumbens).  Also  incorrectly 
applied  to  the  partridge  berry  (Mitchella  repens). 

Check'er-board'  (-bord'),  re.  A 
board  with  sixty-four  squares  of  al- 
ternate colors,  used  for  playing 
checkers  or  draughts. 

Check'ered  (-erd),  a,    1.  Marked 
with  alternate  squares  or  checks  of 
different  color  or  material. 
Dancing  in  the  checkered  shade.  3Iilton. 

2.  Diversified  or  variegated  in  a 
marked  manner,  as  in  appearance,        m,    ,     v      j 
character,  circumstances,  etc.  Checkerboard. 

This  checkered  narrative.  3Iacaulay. 

Check'ers  (chek'erz),  re.  pi.  [See  Checker,  v.']  A 
game,  called  also  draughts,  played  on  a  checkerboard  by 
two  persons,  each  having  twelve  men  (counters  or  check- 
ers) which  are  moved  diagonally.  The  game  is  ended 
when  either  of  the  players  has  lost  aU  his  men,  or  can 
not  move  them. 

Check'er-work'  (-wflrk'),  re.  1.  Work  consisting  of 
or  showing  checkers  varied  alternately  as  to  colors  or 
materials. 

2.  Any  aggregate  of  varied  vicissitudes. 

How  strange  a  checkerwork  of  Providence  is  the  life  of  man. 

De  Foe. 

Checkla-ton  (-14-ton),  re.    1.  Ciclatoun.     [OJ.S.] 

2.  Gilded  leather.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Check'less,  a.  That  can  not  be  checked  or  restrained. 

Check'mate  (chek'mat),  m.  [F.  echec  et  mat,  fr.  Per. 
shah  mat  checkmate,  lit.,  the  king  is  dead,  fr.  Ar.  mata 
he  died,  is  dead.  The  king,  when  made  prisoner,  or 
checkmated,  is  assumed  to  be  dead,  and  the  game  is  fin- 
ished. See  Chess.]  1.  The  position  in  the  game  of  chess 
when  a  king  is  in  check  and  cannot  be  released,  —  which 
ends  the  game. 

2.  A  complete  check;  utter  defeat  or  overthrow. 

Check'mate  (-mat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Checkmated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Checkmating.]  1.  (Chess)  To  check  (an 
adversary's  king)  in  such  a  manner  that  escape  is  impos- 
sible ;  to  defeat  (an  adversary)  by  putting  his  king  in 
check  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 

2.  To  defeat  completely ;  to  terminate  ;  to  thwart. 

To  checkmate  and  control  my  just  demands.       Ford. 

Checb'rein'  (chek'ran'),  re.  1.  A  short  rein  looped 
over  the  check  hook  to  prevent  a  horse  from  lowering 
his  head; — called  also  a  fteaWre^  mre. 

2.  A  branch  rein  connecting  the  driving  rein  of  one 
horse  of  a  span  or  pair  with  the  bit  of 
the  other  horse. 

Check'roU'  (chek'rol'),  re.  A  list  of 
servants  in  a  household ;  —  called  also 
chequer  roll.  Marston. 

Cheok'Stllng'  (-string'),  n,  A  cord 
by  which  a  person  in  a  carriage  or  horse 
car  may  signal  to  the  driver. 

Check'work  (-wfirk),  n.  Anything 
made  so  as  to  form  alternate  squares 
like  those  of  a  checkerboard.  Cheeky. 

Check'y  (chgk'y),  a,  (Her,)  Divided 
into  small  alternating  squares  of  two  tinctures ;  —  said 


of  the  field  or  of  an  armorial  bearing.  [Written  also 
checquy,  chequy."] 

Ched'dar  (ched'der),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  made 
at,  CJieddar,  in  England  ;  as,  Cheddar  cheese. 

Cheek  (chek),  n.  [OE.  cheke,  cheoke,  AS.  ceice,  cedce  ; 
cf.  Goth,  kukjan  to  kiss,  D.  kaak  cheek ;  perh.  akin  to 
E.  chew,  jaw.']     1.  The  side  of  the  face  below  the  eye. 

2.  The  cheek  bone.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

3.  pi.  (Mech.)  Those  pieces  of  a  machine,  or  of  any 
timber  or  stone  work,  which  form  corresponding  sides, 
or  which  are  similar  and  in  pairs  ;  as,  the  cheeks  (jaws) 
of  a  vise  ;  the  cheeks  of  a  gun  carriage,  etc. 

4.  pi.   The  branches  of  a  bridle  bit.  Knight, 

5.  (Founding)  A  section  of  a  fiask,  so  made  that  it 
can  be  moved  laterally,  to  permit  the  removal  of  the 
pattern  from  the  mold ;  the  middle  part  of  a  fiask. 

6.  Cool  confidence ;  assurance ;  impudence.     [Slang] 
Cheek  of  beef.  See  Illust.  of  Beef.— Cheek  bone  (Anat.), 

the  bone  of  the  side  of  the  face ;  esp.,  the  malar  bone.  -^ 
Cheek  by  jowl,  side  by  side  ;  very  intimate.  —  Cheek  pouch 
(Zool.),  a  sacklike  dilation  of  the  cheeks  of  certain  mon- 
keys and  rodents,  used  for  holding  food.  —  Cheeks  of  a 
block,  the  two  sides  of  the  shell  of  a  tackle  block.  —  Cheeks 
of  a  mast,  the  projections  on  each  side  of  a  mast,  upon 
which  the  trestletrees  rest.  —  Cheek  tooth  (Anat.),  a  hmd- 
er  or  molar  tooth.  —  Botmeut  cheek.   See  under  Butment. 

Cheek  (chek),  v,  t.  To  be  impudent  or  saucy  to. 
[Slang] 

Cheeked  (chekt),  a.  Having  a  cheek ;  —  used  in  com- 
position.    "  'Ro&e-cheeked  Adonis."  Shak. 

Cheek'y,  a.    Brazen-faced;  impudent;  bold.  [Slang] 

Cheep  (chep),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cheeped  (chept).] 
[Cf.  Chikp.]    To  chirp,  as  a  young  bird. 

Cheep,  V.  t.  To  give  expression  to  in  a  chirping  tone. 
Cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves.      Tennyson. 

Cheep,  re.  A  chirp,  peep,  or  squeak,  as  of  a  young 
bird  or  mouse. 

Cheer  (cher),  re.  [OE.  chere  face,  welcome,  cheer, 
OF.  chiere,  F.  chire,  f r.  LL.  cara  face,  6r.  Kapa  head ; 
akin  to  Skr.  firas,  L.  cerebrum  brain,  6.  him,  and  E. 
cranium.]  1.  The  face ;  the  countenance  or  its  expres- 
sion.    [Obs.]     "  Sweat  of  thy  cAeer. "  Wyclif, 

2.  Feeling  ;  spirit ;  state  of  mind  or  heart. 

Be  of  good  cheer.  Matt.  \x.  2. 

The  parents  .  .  .  fled  away  with  heavy  cheer.    Holland. 

3.  Gayety ;  mirth  ;  cheerfulness ;  animation. 

I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 

Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have.        Shak, 

4.  That  which  promotes  good  spirits  or  cheerfulness ; 
provisions  prepared  for  a  feast ;  entertainment ;  as,  a 
table  loaded  with  good  cheer. 

5.  A  shout,  hurrah,  or  acclamation,  expressing  joy, 
enthusiasm,  applause,  favor,  etc. 

Welcome  her,  thundering  cheer  of  the  street.    Tennyson. 

What  cheer  7  How  do  you  fare  ?  What  is  there  that  is 
cheering  ? 

Cheer,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p,  p.  Cheered  (cherd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Cheerins.]  1.  To  cause  to  rejoice ;  to  gladden  ; 
to  make  cheerful ;  —  often  with  up,  Cowper, 

2.  To  infuse  life,  courage,  animation,  or  hope,  into; 
to  inspirit ;  to  solace  or  comfort. 

The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  cheered.    Dryden. 

3.  To  salute  or  applaud  with  cheers ;  to  urge  on  by 
cheers ;  as,  to  cheer  hounds  in  a  chase. 

To  cheer  ship,  to  salute  a  passing  ship  by  cheers  of 
sailors  stationed  in  the  rigging. 

Syn.  — To  gladden;  encourage;  inspirit;  comfort; 
console ;  enliven ;  refresh ;  exhilarate  ;  animate ;  applaud. 

Cheer,  v,  i,  1.  To  grow  cheerful ;  to  become  glad- 
some or  joyous ;  —  usually  with  up. 

At  sight  of  thee  my  gloomy  soul  cheers  up.      A.  Philips. 

2.  To  be  in  any  state  or  temper  of  mind.     [Obs.] 

How  cheer^st  thou,  Jessica  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  utter  a  shout  or  shouts  of  applause,  triumph,  etc. 

And  even  the  ranks  of  Tusculum 
Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer,  Jlacaulay, 

Cheer'er  (cher'er),  re.  One  who  cheers  ;  one  who,  or 
that  which,  gladdens.  "Thou  cheerer  of  our  days." 
Wotton,    "Prime  cAeere)',  light."     Thomson, 

Cheer'ful  (cher'f ul ;  277),  a.  Having  or  showing  good 
spirits  or  joy  ;  cheering ;  cheery ;  contented ;  happy  ; 
joyful ;  lively ;  animated ;  willing. 

To  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition.  Shak, 

The  cheerful  birds  of  sundry  kind 
Do  chant  sweet  music.  Spenser, 

A  cheerful  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.    Macaulay. 
This  general  applause  and  cheerful  shout.  Shak, 

Syn.  —  Lively ;  animated  ;  gay ;  joyful ;  lightsome  ; 
gleeful;  bUthe;  airy;  sprightly;  jocund;  joUy;  joyous; 
vivacious ;  buoyant ;  sunny ;  happy ;  hopeful. 
Cheer'lul-ly,  adv.    In  a  cheerful  manner  ;  gladly. 
Cheer'Inl-ness,  re.    Good  spirits ;  a  state  of  moderate 
joy  or  gayetyl  alacrity.  Wordsworth, 

Cheer'1-ly  (-i-lj),  adv.    In  a  cheery  manner. 
Cheer'1-ness,  re.     The  state  of  being  cheery. 
Cheer'lng-ly  (-Tng-ly),  adv.    In  a  manner  to  cheer  or 
encourage. 
Cheer'lsh-ness,  n.    Cheerfulness.    [E.] 
There  is  no  Christian  duty  that  is  not  to  be  seasoned  and  set 
off  with  cheei"ishness.  Milton. 

Cheerless,  a.  Without  joy,  gladness,  or  a)mfort.  — 
Cheer1ess-ly,  adv.  —  Cheer'less-ness,  re. 

My  cheerful  day  is  turned  to  cheerless  night.    Spenser. 
Syn.  —  Gloomy ;  sad ;   comfortless  ;   dispiriting ;  dis- 
consolate ;  dejected ;  melancholy ;  forlorn. 
Cheer'ly  (-1?),  a.    Gay;  cheerful.    [Obs.']  Shak, 

Cheer'ly,  adv.     Cheerily.     [Archaic]  Tennyson, 

Cheer'y  (cher'y),  a.  Cheerful ;  lively ;  gay ;  bright ; 
pleasant ;  as,  a  cheery  person. 

His  cheery  little  study,  where  the  sunshine  glimmered  so 
pleasantly.  Hawthorne. 

Cheese  (chez),  re.     [OE.  chese,  AS.  cese,  fr.  L.  caseus. 
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111.  camis.  Cf.  Casein.]  1.  The  curd  of  milk,  coagu- 
lated usually  with  reunet,  separated  from  the  whey,  and 
pressed  into  a  solid  mass  in  a  hoop  or  mold. 

2.  A  mass  o£  pomace,  or  ground  apples,  pressed  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  cheese. 

3.  The  flat,  circular,  mucilaginous  fruit  of  the  dwarf 
mallow  (3Ialva  rotundifolia).     [_CoUoq.'] 

4.  A  low  courtesy  ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  the 
cheese  form  assumed  by  a 

woman's  dress  when  she 
stoops  after  extending  the 
skirts  by  a  rap'id  gyration. 

De  Quincey.    Thackeray, 

Cheese  cake,  a  cake  made 
of,  or  filled  with,  a  composi- 
tion  of   soft   curds,   sugar, 
and  butter.    Prior.  —  Cheese 
fly  (Zo'61.),  a  black  dipterous 
insect    {Piophila    easel)    of 
which  the  larvae  or  maggots, 
called  skippers  or  hoppers, 
live  in  cheese.  —  Cheese  mite  (Zool.),  a  minute  mite  (.Tnjo- 
glyphus  siro)  in  cheese  and  other  articles 
of  food.  —  Cheese  press,  a  press  used  in  mak- 
ing cheese,  to  separate  the  whey  from  the 
curd,  aud  to  press  the  curd  into  a  mold.  — 
Cheese  rennet  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  Madder 
family  (Galium  verum,  or  yellow  bedstraw), 
sometimes  used  to  coagulate  milk.  The  roots       y// 
are  used  as  a  substitute  for  madder.  —  Cheese 
vat,  a  vat  or  tub  in  which  the  curd  is  formed    Cheese  Mite, 
and  cut  or  broken,  in  cheese  making.  much  enlarged. 

Cheese'lep  (chez'lSp),  n.  [Cf.  Keslop.]  A  bag  in 
which  rennet  is  kept. 

Cheese'mon'ger  (-mQn'ger),  n.  One  who  deals  in 
cheese.  B.  Jonson. 

Ctaeese'par'lng  (-pSr'Ing),  n.  A  tliin  portion  of  the 
rind  of  a  cheese.  —  a.  Scrimping  ;  mean ;  as,  cheese- 
paring economy. 

Chees'1-ness  (chez'i-nSs),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
cheesy. 

Chees'y  (-y),  a.  Having  the  nature,  qualities,  taste, 
form,  consistency,  or  appearance  of  cheese. 

Chee'tah  (che'ta),  n.  [Hind,  chita.']  (Zool.)  A  spe- 
cies of  leopard  (Cynielurus  jubaius)  tamed  and  used  for 
himting  in  In- 
dia. The  woolly 
cheetah  of  South 
Africa  is  C.  lan- 
eus.  [Written 
also  chetah.'] 

II  Chef  (shaf), 
n.  [F.]  1.  A 
chief  or  head  per- 
son. 

2.  The  head 
cook   of  a  large 

establishment,  as  ^s^^^^»h'^ga=.t'^a»_Jgia.  ^ 
a  club,  a  family,  ' 

**^    ,Tr     N  o  ^  Cheetah. 

3.  (Her.)  Same  as  Chiep. 

II  Chef'-d'OBUVre'  (sha'devr'),  k.  /  pi.  CHEFS-D'cEtrvEB 
(sha'-).  [F.]  A  masterpiece ;  a  capital  work  in  art,  lit- 
erature, etc. 

Cheg'oe  (cheg'o),  Cheg're  (-er),  n.    See  Chigoe. 

Chei'lO-plas'ty  (kl'lo-plSs'ty),  n.  [Gr.  xe'^os  a  lip  + 
-plasty. 1  (Surg.)  The  process  of  forming  an  artificial 
Up  or  part  of  a  lip,  by  using  for  the  purpose  a  piece  of 
healthy  tissue  taken  from  some  neighboring  part. 

II  Chei-lop'0-da  (kt-lop'S-da),  n.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  See 
Chilopoda. 

Chel-iop'ter  (kt-rop'ter),  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Chei- 
roptera. 


Skeleton  of  a  Cheiropter  ( Vespertilio  murinus).  a  Scapula  ; 
h  Collar  bone  (clavicle) ;  c  Humerus ;  d  Radius  ;  e  Carpal 
bones  ;  1,  Thumb  ;  2,3,  4, 5,  Second  to  fifth  digits  ;  ss  Sternum  ; 
p  Pelvis  ;  i  Heelspur  or  Calcar. 

II  Chei-TOp'te-ra  (kt-rop'te-r4),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Xei'p  hand  -f-  irTepov  wing.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  Mam- 
malia, including  the  bats,  having  four  toes  of  each  of  the 
anterior  limbs  elongated  and  connected  by  a  web,  so  that 
they  can  be  used  like  vrings  in  flying.    See  Bat. 

Chel-rop'ter-OUS  (-ter-us),  a.  (Zool.)  Belonging  to 
the  Cheiroptera,  or  Bat  family. 

II  Chel-rop'te-ryg'i-um  (kt-rop'te-rTj'i-iim),  n. ;  pi. 
CuEiKOPTEajTGiA  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x'^'-P  hand -j- Trrepul, 
TTxepiryos,  wing,  fin.]  (Anat.)  The  typical  pentadactyloid 
limb  of  the  higher  vertebrates. 

Chei-ros'O-phy  (kt-ros'o-fy),  n.  [Gr.  x«''p  hand  -|- 
aoi^ia  knowledge.]  The  art  of  reading  character  as  it  is 
delineated  in  the  hand.  —  Chei-ros'O-phist  (-fist),  n. 

II  Chel'ro-the'ri-um  (kl'ro-the'rT-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  xei'p  hand-j-ejjpiov  beast.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of  ex- 
tinct animals,  so  named  from  fossil  footprints  rudely 
resembling  impressions  of  the  human  hand,  and  believed 
to  have  been  made  by  labyrinthodont  reptiles.  See  Il- 
lustration in  Appendix. 

Chek'e-la-toun'  (chSk'e-li-toon'),  n.  See  Ciclatoun. 
[0?w.]  Chaucer. 

II  Ghek'mak  (-mSk),  n.  A  Turkish  fabric  of  silk  and 
cotton,  with  gold  thread  interwoven. 


II  Cheaa  (ke'la),  n. ;  pi.  Chel^  (-le).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
XtjAt)  claw.]  (Zool.)  The  pincherlike  claw  of  Crustacea 
aud  Arachnida. 

Ghe'late  (ke'lSt),  a.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Cheliperohs. 

Chel'e-ryth'rine  (kSl'e-i-Tth'rtn),  n.  [Gr.  x^Ki-^oviov) 
celandine  -|-  ipvBpoq  red.]  (Chem.)  An  alkaloidal 
principle  obtained  from  the  celandine,  and  named  from 
the  red  color  of  its  salts.  It  is  a  colorless  crystaUine 
substance,  aud  acts  as  an  acrid  narcotic  poison.  It  is 
identical  with  sanguinarine. 

II  Che-lic'e-ra  (ke-lts'e-ri),  n. ;  pi.  CHELICEK.S;  (-re). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x't^V  daw  -|-  K^pa^  horn.]  (Zool.)  One  of 
the  anterior  pair  of  mouth  organs,  terminated  by  a  pin- 
cherlike claw,  in  scorpions  and  allied  Arachnida.  They 
are  homologous  with  the  falcers  of  spiders,  aud  probably 
with  the  mandibles  of  insects. 

Chel'i-don  (kel'I-dou),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xe^'^w"-] 
(Anat.)  The  hollow  at  the  flexure  of  the  arm. 

Chel'l-don'ic  (kel'i-don'Ik),  a.  [See  Celandine.] 
(Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  celandine. 

Chelidonic  acid,  a  weak  acid  extracted  from  the  celan- 
dine (Chelidontmn  majus),  as  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance. 

II  Chel'1-do'ni-US  (kSl'T-do'ni-iis),  n.  [L.  (sc.  lapil- 
lus).'\  A  small  stone  taken  from  the  gizzard  of  a  young 
swallow,  —  anciently  worn  as  a  medicinal  charm. 

Chel'1-fer  (kel'i-fer),  n.  [Gr.  xi^^  daw  -j-  -/er.] 
(Zool.)  See  Book  scorpion,  under  Book. 

Che-lif'er-ous  (ke-lIfer-Qs),  a.  [Gr.  X'^^'n  claw  -)- 
-ferous.']     (Zool.)  Having  cheUform  claws,  like  a  crab. 

Chel'1-form  (k§l'i-f6rm),  a.  [Gr.  xi)A^  claw  -)-  -form.'] 
(Zool.)  Ha\'ing  a  movable  joint  or  finger  closing  against  a 
preceding  joint  or  a  projecting  part  of  it,  so  that  the 
whole  may  be  used  for  grasping,  as  the  claw  of  a  crab ; 
pincherlike. 

II  Che-lo'ne  (ke-l^ne),  n.  [Gr.  xfAioi/T)  a  tortoise.  So 
named  from  the  shape  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  hardy  perennial  flowering  plants,  of 
the  order  Scrophulariacese,  natives  of  North  America  ;  — 
called  also  snukehead,  turtlehead,  shelljlower,  etc. 

II  Che-lO'nl-a  (ke-lo'nt-a),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x^Xdvn] 
a  tortoise.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  reptiles,  including  the 
tortoises  and  turtles,  peculiar  in  having  a  part  of  the 
vertebrae,  ribs,  and  stenmm  united  with  the  dermal 
plates  so  as  to  form  a  firm  shell.  The  jaws  are  covered  by 
a  horny  beak.     See  Reptilia  ;  also,  Illust.  in  Appendix. 

Che-lo'nl-an  (-nn),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
animals  of  the  tortoise  kind.  —  n.    One  of  the  Chelonia. 

II  Che-lU'ra  (ke-lu'ra),  n,  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x')^^  claw  -)- 
oupa  tail.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine  amphipod  Crus- 
tacea, which  bore  into  and  sometimes  destroy  timber. 

Chely  (ke'ly),  n.    A  claw.     See  Chela.     [Obs.'] 

Chem'ic  (kem'ik),  re.  [See  Chemistbt.]  1.  A  chem- 
ist; an  alchemist.     [06^.] 

2.  (Bleaching)  A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime. 

Chem'ic,  a.    Chemical.  Blackw.  Mag. 

Chem'lc-al  (kem'I-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  chemistry  ; 
characterized  or  produced  by  the  forces  and  operations 
of  chemistry ;  employed  in  the  processes  of  chemistry ; 
as,  chemical  changes ;  chemical  combinations. 

Chemical  attraction  or  affinity.    See  under  Attraction. 

Ohem'ic-al,  n.  A  substance  used  for  producing  a 
chemical  effect ;  a  reagent. 

Chem'ic-al-ly,  adv.  According  to  chemical  princi- 
ples ;  by  chemical  process  or  operation. 

Chem'l-glyph'lc  (kem'I-glTf'ik),  a.  \Chemic&\  -f 
y\v4>eLv  to  engrave.]     Engraved  by  a  voltaic  battery. 

Chem'1-Ioon'  (shem'if-loon'),  n.  A  garment  for  women, 
consisting  of  chemise  and  drawers  united  in  one.    [U.  S.] 

Che-nUse'  (she-mez'),  re.  [P.,  shirt,  fr.  LL.  camisa, 
camisia,  shirt,  thin  dress ;  cf.  G.  hemd,  or  Olr.  caimmse 
sort  of  garment.  Cf.  Camis.]  1.  A  shift,  or  under- 
garment, worn  by  women. 

2.  A  wall  that  lines  the  face  of  a  bank  or  earthwork. 

Chem'i-sette'  (shem'e-zgf),  re.  [P.,  dim.  of  chemise.'] 
An  under-garment,  worn  by  women, 
usually  covering  the  neck,  shoulders, 

Chem'lsm  (kSmnfz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
chimisme.  See  Chemistry.]  The  force 
exerted  between  the  atoms  of  elemen- 
tary substances  whereby  they  unite  to 
form  chemical  compounds ;  chemical 
attraction  ;  affinity ;  —  sometimes  used 
as  a  general  expression  for  chemical 
activity  or  relationship. 

Chem'lst,  re.  [Shortened  from  al- 
chemist;  cf.  F.  chimiste.']  A  person  versed  in  chem- 
istry or  given  to  chemical  investigation ;  an  analyst ;  a 
maker  or  seller  of  chemicals  or  drugs. 

Chem'ls-try  (kem'is-try  ;  277),  re.  [From  Chemist.  See 
Alchemy.]  1.  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  composition  of  substances,  and  of  the  changes  which 
they  undergo  in  consequence  of  alterations  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  molecules,  which  depend  upon  variations  of 
the  number,  kind,  or  mode  of  arrangement,  of  the  cori- 
stituent  atoms.  These  atoms  are  not  assumed  to  be  indi- 
visible, but  merely  the  finest  grade  of  subdivision  hith- 
erto attained.  Chemistry  deals  with  the  changes  in  the 
composition  and  constitution  of  molecules.  See  Atom, 
Molecule. 

d^"  Historically,  chemistry  is  an  outgrowth  of  alche- 
my (or  alchemistry),  with  which  it  was  anciently  identi- 
fied. 

2.  An  application  of  chemical  theory  and  method  to 
the  consideration  of  some  particular  subject;  as,  the 
chemistry  of  iron  ;  the  chemistry  of  indigo. 

3.  A  treatise  on  chemistry. 

15^°'  This  word  and  its  derivatives  were  formerly  writ- 
ten mth  y,  and  sometimes  with  i,  instead  of  e,  in  the  first 
syllable,  c/iyniis/n/,  chi/misi,  chymical,  etc.,  or  chimislry, 
chimist,  chimirnl,  etc.  ;  and  the  pronunciation  was  con- 
formed to  the  orthograpliy. 


Chemisette. 


Inorganic  chemistry,  that  which  treats  of  inorganic  or 
mineral  substances.  —  Organic  chemistry,  that  which  treats 
of  the  substances  which  form  the  structure  of  organized 
beings  and  their  products,  whether  animal  or  vegetable ; 
—  CEuled  also  chemistry  of  Hie  carbon  compounds.  There 
is  no  fundamental  difference  between  organic  and  inor- 
ganic chemistry.  —  Physiological  chemistry,  the  chemistry 
of  the  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body,  and  of  the  various 
physiological  processes  incident  to  life.  —  Practical  chem- 
istry, or  Applied  chemistry,  that  which  treats  of  the  modes 
of  manufacturing  the  products  of  chemistry  that  are  use- 
ful in  the  arts,  of  their  applications  to  economical' pur- 
poses, aud  of  the  conditions  essential  to  their  best  use.  — 
Pure  chemistry,  the  consideration  of  the  facts  and  theories 
of  chemistry  in  their  purely  scientific  relations,  without 
necessary  reference  to  their  practical  applications  or 
mere  utility. 

Chem'i-type  (kgm't-tip),  n.  [Chemical  -f  -type.'] 
(Engraving)  One  of  a  number  of  processes  by  which  _  an 
impression  from  an  engraved  plate  is  obtained  in  relief, 
to  be  used  for  printing  on  an  ordinary  printing  press. 

Che-mol'y-sis  (ke-mol'i-sls),  re.  [CAereiical  -f-  Gr. 
Wcris  a  loosing.]  A  term  sometimes  applied  to  the  de- 
composition of  organic  substances  into  more  simple  bod- 
ies, by  the  use  of  chemical  agents  alone.  Thudichum. 
Chem'OS-mo'siS  (kem'oz-mo'sis),  TO.  [CAemical  -f- 
osmosis.']  Chemical  action  taking  place  through  an  in- 
tervening membrane. 

Chem'os-mot'lc  (-mSt'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  pro- 
duced by,  chemosmosis.     [iJ.] 

Che-mung'  pe'ri-Od  (she-milng'  pe'ri-ud).  (Geol.)  A 
subdivision  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Devonian  system  in 
America,  so  named  from  the  Chenmng  River,  along 
which  the  rocks  are  well  developed.  It  includes  the 
Portage  and  Chemung  groups  or  epochs.  See  the  Dia- 
gram under  Geology. 

II  Cheng  (c)igug),  11.  [Chinese.]  A  Chinese  reed  in- 
strument, with  tubes,  blown  by  the  mouth. 

Che-nlile'  (she-nel'),  re.  [F.,  prop.,  a  caterpillar.] 
Tufted  cord,  of  silk  or  worsted,  for  the  trimming  of  la- 
dies' dresses,  for  embroidery  and  fringes,  and  for  the  weft 
of  Chenille  rugs. 

II  Che'no-mor'phee  (ke'n6-m6r'fe),  re.  pi,  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  x^"  tl>^  ^'1^  goose  -)-  jaop<|)^  form.]  (Zo'ol.)  An 
order  of  birds,  including  the  swans,  ducks,  geese,  flamin- 
goes, and  screamers. 

Chep'ster  (chep'ster),  n,    (Zool.)  The  European  star- 
ling.    [Local,  Eng.'] 
Cheque  (chek),  re.    See  Check. 
Cheii'uer  (chek'er),  re.  &  v.    Same  as  Checker. 
Che-quin'  (che-ken'),  re.    A  coin.    See  Sequin.    Shah 
Chect'uy  (chek'y),  re.     (Her.)  Same  as  Checky. 
Cher'U  (sher'Tf),  re.     See  Sherip. 

Cher'i-moy'er  (cher'i-moi'er),  re.  [F.  cherimolier.J 
(Bot.)  1.  A  small  downy-leaved  tree  (Anona  Cherimo- 
lia),  with  fragrant  flowers.    It  is  a  native  of  Peru. 

2.  Its  delicious  fruit,  which  is  succulent,  dark  purple, 
and  similar  to  the  custard  apple  of  the  West  Indies. 

Cher'lsh  (chSr'Ish),  v,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cherished 
(-isht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cherishing.]  [F.  chirir,  fr. 
cher  dear,  fr.  L.  cams.  See  Caress,  Finish.]  1.  To 
treat  with  tenderness  and  affection ;  to  nurture  with 
care  ;  to  protect  and  aid. 

We  were  gentle  among  you,  even  as  a  nurse  clierisheth  her 
children.  1  Thess.  ii.  7. 

2.  To  hold  dear  ;  to  embrace  with  interest ;  to  indulge ; 
to  encourage  ;  to  foster ;  to  promote  ;  as,  to'eherish  re- 
ligious principle. 

To  cherish  virtue  and  humanity.  Burke. 

Syn.  — To  nourish;  foster;  nurse;  nurture;  entertain; 
encourage ;  comfort ;  protect ;  support.    See  NnETUEB. 
Cher'ish-er  (chSr'ish-er),  re.    One  who  cherishes. 

The  cherisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood.  Shak. 

Cher'ish-ment  (ch5r'Tsh-ment),  re.  Encouragement ; 
comfort.     [Obs.] 

Rich  bounty  and  dear  cherishment.  Spenser. 

Cher'mes  (ker'mez),  n.    See  Keemes. 
Cher'o-grll  (kSr'o-grtl),  re.     [L.   choerogryllus,  Gr. 
XOipoypuAAios  ;  xo'pos  ^  young  swine  -j-  ypuAAos  a  pig.] 
(Zo'ol.)  See  CoNY. 

Cher'0-kees'  (chSr'o-kez'),  re.  pi, ;  sing,  Cherokee. 
(Ethnol.)  An  Appalachian  tribe  of  Indians,  formerly 
inhabiting  the  region  about  the  head  waters  of  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  They  are  now  mostly  settled  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  have  become  one  of  the  most  civilized 
of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Che-root'  (che-roof  ;  277),  re.  [Tamil  shuru({u,  prop., 
a  roll.]  A  kind  of  cigar,  originally  brought  from  Ma- 
nilla, in  the  Pliilippine  Islands ;  now  often  made  of  infe- 
rior or  adulterated  tobacco. 

Cher'ry  (chSr'ry),  re.  [OE.  chery,  for  cherys,  fr.  F. 
cerise  (cf.  AS.  cyrs  cherry),  fr.  LL.  ceresia,  fr.  L.  cerasus 
cherry  tree,  Gr.  /cepacrds,  perh.  fr.  Ke'pas  horn,  from  the 
hardness  of  the  wood.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  tree  or  shrub  of  the 
genus  Primus  (which  also  includes  the  plum)  bearing  a 
fleshy  drupe  with  a  bony  stone  :  (a)  The  common  gai-den 
cherry  (Prunus  Cerasus),  of  which  several  hundred  vari- 
eties are  cultivated  for  the  fruit,  some  of  which  are,  the 
bigarreau,  blackheart,  black  Tartarian,  oxheart,  mo- 
relle  or  morello,  May-duke  (corrupted  from  M^doc  in 
France).  (6)  The  wild  cherry :  as,  Prunus  serotina  (wild 
black  cherry),  valued  for  its  timber;  P.  Virginiana 
(choke  cherry),  an  American  shrub  which  bears  astrin- 
gent fruit ;  P.  avium  and  P,  Padus,  European  trees 
(bird  cherry). 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  cherry  tree,  a  drupe  of  various 
colors  and  flavors. 

3.  The  timber  of  the  cherry  tree,  esp.  of  the  black 
cherry,  used  in  cabinetmakiug,  etc. 

4.  A  peculi.ar  shade  of  red,  like  that  of  a  cherry. 
Barbadoes  cherrjr.    See  under  Bareadoes.  —  Cherry  bird 

(Zo'dl.),  an  American  bird;  the  codar  bird;  — so  called 
from  its  fondness  for  cherries.  —  Cherry  bounce,  cherry 
brandy  and  sugar.  —  Cherry  brandy,  brandy  in  vvhich 
cherries  have  been  steeped.  —  Cherry  laurel  (Bot.),  ax. 
evergreen    shrub  (Prunus  Lauro-cera.fu.^)    common    in 
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shrubberies,  the  poisonous  leaves  of  whicli  liave  a  flavor 
like  tliat  of  bitter  almouds.—  Cherry  pepper  (Bol.),  a  spe- 
cies of  Capsicum  (C.  cerusij'orniie),  witli  small,  scarlet,  iu- 
tensely  piquant  cherry-siiaped  fruit.  —  Cherry  pit.  («)  A 
child's  play,  in  which  cherries  are  tlirown  into  a  liole. 
Shuk.  (ft)  A  cherry  stone.  —  Cherry  rum,  rum  m  whicli 
cherries  liave  been  steeped.  —  Cherry  sucker  ( if oo/.),  tlie 
European  spotted  flycatcher  (J/ui/ciyja  [irisola)  ;  —  called 
also  chernj  chopper,  cherry  .<;«  ;'i)e. —Cherry  tree,  a  tree 
that  bears  cherries.  —  Groond  cherry,  Winter  cherry.  See 
Alkekengi. 

Cher'ry  (cher'ry),  a.  Like  a  red  cherry  in  color; 
ruddy ;  blooming ;  as,  a  cherry  lip  ;  cherry  cheeks. 

Chet'so-nese  (ker's6-nes),  n.  [Gr.  x'^P'^°'^'">''  i  X^P- 
o-os  land  +  frjo-o?  island.]  A  peninsula ;  a  tract  of  land 
nearly  surrounded  by  water,  but  united  to  a  larger  tract 
by  a  neck  of  land  or  isthmus  ;  as,  the  Ciinbric  Cherso- 
nese, or  Jutland  ;  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  or  Crimea. 

Cheit  (cliert),  n.  [Ir.  ceart  stone,  perh.  akin  to  E. 
crag.']  (Min.)  An  impure,  massive,  flintlike  quartz  or 
hornstone,  of  a  dull  color. 

Chert'y  {-f)-,  a.     Like  chert;  containing  chert ;  flinty. 

Cher'Ub  (cher'iSb),  n. ;  pi.  Cherubs  (-ubz) ;  but  the 
Hebrew  plural  Cherubim  (-ii-bim)  is  also  used.  [Heb. 
kerub.']  1.  A  mysterious  composite  being,  the  winged 
footstool  and  chariot  of  the  Almighty,  described  in  Eze- 
Mel  i.  and  x. 

I  knew  that  they  were  tlie  cherubim.     Ezek.  x.  20. 
He  rode  upon  a  cherub  and  did  fly.     Ps.  xviii.  10. 

2.  A  symbolical  winged  figure  of  uniiuown  form  used 
in  connection  with  the  mercy  seat  of  the  Jewish  Ark  and 
Temple.  .  Ex.  xxv.  18. 

3.  One  of  an  order  of  angels,  variously  represented  in 
art.  In  European  painting  the  cherubim  have  been 
shown  as  blue,  to  denote  knowledge,  as  distinguished 
from  the  seraphim  (see  Seraph),  and  in  later  art  tlie 
children's  heads  witli  wings  are  generally  called  cherubs. 

4.  A  beautiful  child  ;  —  so  called  because  artists  have 
represented  cherubs  as  beautiful  children. 

Che-ru'blc  (che-ru'bTk),  1  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  cher- 
Che-ru'bic-al  (-bt-kal),    )      ubs ;  angelic.    "  The  che- 
rubic host."  Milton. 
Cher'U-bim  (chSr'iJ-bim),  n.    The  Hebrew  plural  of 
Chekub.    Cf.  Seraphim. 


ut^  "  Cherub  ims,  in  tlie  King  James  version  of  the  Bible, 
is  an  incorrect  form,  made  by  adding  the  English  plural 
termination  to  the  Hebrew  plural  cherubim  instead  of  to 
the  singular  cherub. 

Cher'U-bln  (-bin),  a.  Cherubic ;  angelic.  [06i.]  Shak. 

Cher'U-bin,  n.     A  cherub.     [04*.]  Dryden. 

Cher'up  (cher'iip),  v.  i.  [Prob.  fr.  chirp.']  To  make 
a  short,  shrill,  cheerful  sound ;  to  chirp.  See  Chirrup. 
"  CAer«/)!'njr  birds. "  Drayton. 

Cher'up,  v.  t.  To  excite  or  urge  on  by  making  a  short, 
shrill,  cheerful  sound ;  to  cherup  to.     See  Chibeup. 

He  cherups  brisk  his  ear-erecting  steed.         Cowper. 

Cher'up,  n.  A  short,  sharp,  cheerful  noise  ;  a  chirp ; 
a  chirrup ;  as,  the  cherup  of  a  cricket. 

Cher'VJl  (cher'vil),  n.  [AS.  cerfille,  fr.  L.  eaerefo- 
lium,  chaerephytlum,  Gr.  xa'pe'<()u\Aoi' ;  xai'peii/  to  rejoice 
-|- (()uAAoi' leaf.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  {Anthriscus  cerefolium), 
with  pinnately  divided  aromatic  leaves,  of  which  several 
curled  varieties  are  used  in  soups  and  salads. 

Ches  (chSs),  pret.  of  Chese.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Chese  (chez),  v.  t.    To  choose.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Ohes'1-ble  (chSz'i-b'l),  n.    See  Chasuble. 

Chesllp  (cheslip),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  The  wood  louse. 
\_Prov.  Eng.'i 

Chess  (chSs),  n.  [OE.  ches,  F.  Schecs,  prop.  pi.  of 
Schec  check.  See  1st  Check.]  A  game  played  on  a  chess- 
board, by  two  persons,  with  two  differently  colored  sets 
of  men,  sixteen  in  each  set.  Each  player  has  a  king,  a 
queen,  two  bishops,  two  knights,  two  castles  or  rooks, 
and  eight  pawns. 

Chess,  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  brome  grass  (Bromus 
secalinus)  which  is  a  troublesome  weed  in  wheat  fields, 
and  is  often  erroneously  regarded  as  degenerate  or 
changed  wheat;  it  bears  a  very  slight  resemblance  to 
oats,  and  if  reaped  and  ground  up  with  wheat,  so  as  to 
be  used  for  food,  is  said  to  produce  narcotic  effects  ;  — 
called  also  cheat  and  Willard's  bromus.     [0".  5.] 

B^^  Other  species  of  brome  grass  are  called  upright 
chess,  soft  chess,  etc. 

Chess'-ap'ple  (-Sp'p'l),  re.  The  wild  service  of  Eu- 
rope {Pyrus  torminalis). 

Chess'board'  (-bord'),  n.  The  board  used  in  the 
game  of  chess,  having  eight  rows  of  alternate  light  and 
dark  squares,  eight  in  each  row.    See  Checkebboabd. 

^g^  The  chessboard  and  the  checkerboard  are  alike. 

Ches'sel  (chgs'sgl),  n.  The  wooden  mold  in  which 
cheese  is  pressed.  Simmonds. 

Chess'es  (-Sz),  re.  pi.  [Of.  F.  chassis  a  framework  of 
carpentry.]  {Mil.')  The  platforms,  consisting  of  two  or 
more  planks  doweled  together,  for  the  flooring  of  a  tem- 
porary military  bridge.  Wilhelm. 

^n.  ■*■  li'!?'^^*^^  chess,  is  sometimes  used.  "  Each  chess 
consists  of  three  planks."  Farroxo. 

Ches'sil  (-s'l),  n.  [OE.  chesiX,  AS.  ceosel  gravel,  sand.] 
Gravel  or  pebbles.  HalUwell. 

Chess'man  (ches'mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  Chessmen  (-mgn).  A 
piece  used  in  the  game  of  chess. 

Ches'som  (-sum),  re.  [Cf.  Chisi,et.]  MeUow  earth  ; 
™old.    [Ofo.]  Bacon. 

Chess'tree'  (-tre'J,  re.  [Cf.  P.  chassis  a  framework  of 
carpentry.]  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  oak  bolted  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  side  of  a  vessel,  to  aid  in  drawing  down  and 
securing  the  clew  of  the  mainsail. 

Ches'sy'  cop'per  (shg'se'  kop'pSr).  {Min.')  The 
mineral  azurite,  found  in  fine  crystallization  at  Chessy, 
near  Lyons ;  —  called  also  chessyliie. 

Chest  (chgst),  n.  [OE.  chest,  chist,  AS.  cest,  cist,  cyst, 
L.  cista,  fr.  Gr.  Ki<mi].    Cf.  Cist,  Cistern.]    1.  A  large 


box  of  wood,  or  other  material,  having,  like  a  trunk,  a 
lid,  but  no  covering  of  skin,  leather,  or  cloth. 

Heaps  of  money  crowded  in  the  che&t.         Dryden. 

2.  AcoflBn.     [Ofti.] 

He  is  n»w  dead  and  nailed  in  his  c/iestt.        Chaucer. 

3.  The  part  of  the  bedy  inclosed  by  the  ribs  and  breast- 
bone ;  the  thorax. 

4.  (Com.)  A  case  in  which  certain  goods,  as  tea,  opium, 
etc.,  are  transported  ;  hence,  the  quantity  which  such  a 
case  contains. 

5.  (.Mech.)  A  tight  receptacle  or  box,  usually  for  hold- 
ing gas,  steam,  liquids,  etc.  ;  as,  the  steam  chest  of  an 
engine  ;  the  wind  chest  of  an  organ. 

Bomb  chest.  See  under  Bomb.  —  Chest  of  drawers,  a 
case  or  movable  frame  containing  drawers. 

Chest  (chest),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Chested.]  1.  To 
deposit  in  a  chest ;  to  hoard. 

2.  To  place  in  a  coffin.    [06«.] 

He  dieth  and  is  chested.    Gen.  1.  2G  (Heading). 

Chest  (chgst),  re.  [AS.  ceast.']  Strife  ;  contention  ; 
controversy.     [06*.]  P.  Plowman. 

Chest'ed,  a.  Having  (such)  a  chest ;  —  in  composi- 
tion ;  as,  'broa.A-chested  ;  naiiovf-chesled. 

Ches'ter-llte  (ches'ter-llt),  re.  [See  -lite.]  A  vari- 
ety of  feldspar  found  in  crystals  in  the  county  of  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania. 

Ches'teyn  (ches'tan),  re.    The  chestnut  tree.     [06s.] 
Wilwe,  elm,  plane,  assch,  box,  chesteyn.       Chaucer. 

Chest'  foun'der  (chSsf  foun'der).  (Far.)  A  rheu- 
matic affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  breast  and  fore  legs 
of  a  horse,  affecting  motion  and  respiration. 

Chest'nut  (chSs'niit),  n.  [For  chesten-nut ;  OE.  ches- 
tein,  chesten,  chastein,  chestnut,  fr.  AS.  cisien  in  cisten- 
beum  chestnut  tree,  influenced  by  OF.  chastaigne,  F. 
chataigne,  both  the  AS.  and  the  F.  words  coming  from 
L.  castanea  a  chestnut,  Gr.  KaKrravov,  fr.  KaoTava,  a  city 
of  Pontus,  where  chestnut  trees  grew  in  abundance,  and 
whence  they  were  introduced  into  Europe.  Cf.  Casta- 
nets.] 1.  (.Boi.)  The  edible  nut  of  a  forest  tree  (Cas<areea 
vesca)  of  Europe  and  America.  Commonly  two  or  more 
of  the  nuts  grow  in  a  prickly  bur. 

2.  The  tree  itself,  or  its  light,  coarse-grained  timber, 
used  for  ornamental  work,  furniture,  etc. 

3.  A  bright  brown  color,  like  that  of  the  nut. 

4.  Tlie  horse  chestnut  (often  so  used  in  England). 

5.  One  of  the  round,  or  oval,  homy  plates  on  the  inner 
sides  of  the  legs  of  the  horse,  and  allied  animals. 

6.  An  old  joke  or  story.     ySlangl 
Chestnat  tree,  a  tree  that  bears  chestnuts. 
Chest'nut,  a.    Of  the  color  of  a  chestnut ;  of  a  red- 
dish brown  color ;  as,  chestnut  curls. 

Che'tah  (che'ta),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  See  Cheetah. 

Chet'vert  (chSt'vert),  «•  [Russ.  chelverte.']  A  meas- 
ure of  grain  equal  to  0.7218  of  an  imperial  quarter,  or 
5.95  Winchester  bushels.     IRussia'] 

Chev'a-cMe'  (shgv'a-she'),  re.    See  Chivachie.    [06s.] 

Che'vage  (che'vSj),  re.     See  Chiefage.     [06s.] 

II  Che-val'  (she-val'),  re. ;  pi.  Chevaux  (-vo').  [P. 
See  Cavalcade.]    A  horse  ;  hence,  a  support  or  frame. 

Cheval  glass,  a  mirror  swinging  in  a  frame,  and  large 
enough  to  reflect  the  full  length  figure. 

II  Che-val'— de—frise'  (-de-frez'),  re. ;  commonly  used  in 
the  pi.  Chevaux-de-prise. 
[P. ;  cheval  horse  -)- 
Frise  Priesland,  where  it 
was  first  used.]  (Mil.)  A 
piece  of  timber  or  an  iron 
barrel  traversed  with  iron- 
pointed  spikes  or  spears, 
five  or  six  feet  long,  used 
to  defend  a  passage,  stop  a  breach,  or  impede  the  ad- 
vance of  cavalry,  etc. 

Obstructions  of  chain,  boom,  and  chevaux-de-/rise.  W.  Irving. 

Chev'a-lier'  (shSv'a-ler'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  caballarius. 
See  Cavalier.]  1.  A  horseman;  a  knight;  a  gallant 
young  man.     "  Mount,  chevaliers  ;  to  arms."  Shak. 

2.  A  member  of  certain  orders  of  knighthood. 

II  Chevalier  d'lndnstrle  (dSN'dus'tre')  [F.],  one  who  lives 
by  persevering  fraud  ;  a  pickpocket ;  a  sharper.  —  The 
Chevalier  St.  George  (.Eng.  Hist.),  James  Francis  Edward 
Stuart  (son  of  James  11.),  caUed  "the  Pretender."  — 
The  Young  Chevalier,  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  sou  of  the 
ChevaUer  St.  George. 

II  Che-vaux'  (she-vo'),  n.  pi.    See  Cheval. 

Cheve  (chev),  v.  t.  [OF.  chevir.  See  Chievance.] 
To  come  to  an  issue  ;  to  turn  out ;  to  succeed  ;  as,  to 
cheve  well  in  an  enterprise.     [Prov.  or  06s.]      Holland. 

II  Cheve-lure'  (shev'-lur'),  re.     [P.,  head  of  hair.]     A 
hairlike  envelope. 
The  nucleus  and  chevehire  of  a  nebulous  star.   Sir  W.  Herschel. 

Chev'en  (chev'en),  re.  [Cf.  P.  chevanne.  Cf.  Cha ven- 
der.]    (Zo'dl.)  A  river  fish  ;  the  chub.      Sir  T.  Broume. 

Chev'en-tein  (chgv'gn-tan),  re.  A  variant  of  Chiep- 
TAiN.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Chev'er-il  (chgv'er-Tl),  n.  [OF.  chevrel,  F.  chevreau, 
kid,  dim.  of  chevre  goat,  fr.  L.  capra.  See  Caper,  v.  i.] 
Soft  leather  made  of  kid  skin.  Fig. :  Used  as  a  symbol 
of  flexibility.     [06s.] 

Here 's  a  wit  of  cheveril,  that  stretches  from  an  inch  narrow  to 
an  ell  broad.  Shak. 

Chev'er-il,  a.    Made  of  cheveril ;  pliant.     [06s.] 

A  cheveril  conscience  and  a  searching  wit.    Drat/fon. 

Chev'er-il-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  as  pliable  as  kid 
leather.     [06s.]  Bp.  Montagu. 

II  Che-vet'  (she-va'),  re.  [P.,  head  of  the  bed,  dim.  fr. 
che/heaA.  See  Chief.]  (.4reA.)  The  extreme  end  of  the 
chancel  or  choir ;  properly,  the  round  or  polygonal  part. 

Chev'1-Ot  (chSv'T-ut),  re.  1.  A  valuable  breed  of 
mountain  sheep  in  Scotland,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  Cheviot  hills. 

2.  A  woolen  fabric,  for  men's  clothing. 


One  form  of  Cheval-de-frise. 


Chev'i-sance  (shev'I-zans),  n.  [OP.  chevisanee,  che- 
vissance,  fr.  chevir  to  come  to  an  end,  perform,  fr.  chef 
head,  end,   from  L.  caput  head.     See  Chieve,  CmEP.] 

1.  Achievement;  deed;  performance.     [06s.] 

Fortune,  the  foe  of  famous  chevisanee.         Spenser. 

2.  A  bargain  ;  profit ;  gain.     [06s.]    Piers  Plewman. 

3.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  (a)  A  making  of  contracts.  (6)  A 
bargain  or  contract;  an  agreement  about  a  matter  in 
dispute,  such  as  a  debt;  a  business  compact,  (c)  An 
unlawful  agreement  or  contract. 

Chev-rette'  (shSv-rgf ),  re.  [P.,  fr.  chivre  goat,  fr.  L. 
capra.  Cf.  Chevron.]  (3[il.)  A  machine  for  raising 
guns  or  mortars  into  their  carriages. 

Chev'ron  (shgv'riin),  re.     [P.,  rafter,  chevron,  from 

chevre  goat,  OF.  chevre,   fr.   L.   capra    

she-goat.      See  Cheveril.]      1.  (Her.)  ^  f 

One  of  the  nine  honorable   ordinaries, 

consisting  of  two  broad  bands  of  the 

width  of  the  bar,  issuing  respectively 

from  the   dexter  and  sinister  bases  of 

the  field  and  conjoined  at  its  center. 

2.  (Mil.)    A    distinguishing    mark, 
above  the  elbow,  on  the  sleeve  of  a  non-    _,  , , ,     , 
commissioned  officer's  coat.                            Chevron  (//«■.). 

3.  (Arch.)  A  zigzag  molding,  or  group  of  moldings, 
common     in     Norman 
architecture. 

Chevron  bones  (Anat.), 
The  V-shaped  subverte- 
bral  arches  wliich  in- 
close the  caudal  blood 
vessels  in  some  animals. 

Chev'roned  (shgv'- 
riind),  p.  a.      Having  a 


Chevron  (Arch.). 


clievron  ;  decorated  with  an  ornamental  figure  of  a  zig- 
zag form. 

[A  garment]  whose  nether  parts,  with  their  bases,  were  of 
watchet  cloth  of  silver,  chevroned  all  over  with  lace.    £.  Jonscm. 

Chev'ron-el  (shgv'riin-gl),  n.  (Her.)  A  bearing  like 
a  chevron,  but  of  only  half  its  width. 

Chev'ron-wlse'  (-wiz'),  adv.  (Her.)  In  the  manner 
of  a  chevron  ;  as,  the  field  may  be  divided  chevronwise. 

Chev'ro-taln'  (shgv'ro-tan'),  n.  [P.  chevrotin,  OF. 
chevrot  little  goat,  roe,  dim.  of  chevre  goat.  See  Chev- 
ron.] (Zo'dl.)  A  small  ruminant  of  the  family  Tragu- 
lidse,  allied  to  the  musk  deer.  It  inhabits  Africa  and 
the  East  Indies.     See  Kanohil. 

Chev'y  (chgv'J),  v.  t.    See  Chivy,  v.  t,   [Slang,  Eng.'] 

One  poor  fellow  was  chevied  about  among  the  casks  in  the 
storm  for  ten  minutes.  London  Times. 

Chew  (chu),  V.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Chewed  (chud) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.'  Chbwinq.]  [AS.  ceSwan,  akin  to  D.  kait- 
iven,  G.  kauen.  Cf .  Chaw,  Jaw.]  1.  To  bite  and  grind 
with  the  teeth  ;  to  masticate. 

2.  To  ruminate  mentally ;  to  meditate  on. 

He  chews  revenge,  abjuring  his  offense.  Prior. 

To  chew  the  cud,  to  chew  the  food  over  again,  as  a  cow  ; 
to  ruminate  ;  hence,  to  meditate. 

Every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and  cleaveth  the  cleft  into 
two  claws,  and  cheweth  the  cud  among  the  beasts,  that  ye  shall 
eat.  Deut.  xiv.  6. 

Chew,  V.  i.  To  perform  the  action  of  biting  and 
grinding  with  the  teeth ;  to  ruminate  ;  to  meditate. 

Old  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past.  Pope. 

Chew,  re.  That  which  is  chewed ;  that  which  is  held 
in  the  mouth  at  once ;  a  quid ;  a  cud.     ILovf] 

Chew'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  chews. 

Chew'et  (-5t),  re.    A  kind  of  meat  pie.    [06s.] 

Che'wlnk  (che'wlnk),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  An  Amer- 
ican bird  (Pipilo  erythrophthalmus)  of  the  Finch 
family,  so  called  from  its  note  ;  —  called 
towhee     bunting    and 
ground  robin. 

Chey-ennes'     ( s  h  e  - 

gnz'),  re.  pi. ;  sing.  Chey- 
enne. (Ethnol.)  A  war- 
like tribe  of  Indians,  re- 
lated to  the  Blackfeet, 
formerly  inhabiting  the 
region  of  Wyoming,  but 
now  mostly  on  reserva-  ChewiUk. 

tions  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory.   They  are  noted  for  their  horsemanship. 

Chi'an  (ki'an),  a.  [L.  Chius,  fr.  Chios  the  island 
Chios,  Gr.  Xt'os.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Chios,  an  island  in 
the  .aSgean  Sea. 

Chian  earth,  a  dense,  compact  kind  of  earth,  from  Chios, 
used  anciently  as  an  astringent  and  a  cosmetic.  —  Chian 
turpentine,  a  fragrant,  almost  transparent  turpentine, 
obtained  from  the  Pisiacia  Terebinthus. 

Chi-a'ros-CU'rlSt  (ke-a'r5s-koo'rist),  re.  A  painter 
who  cares  for  and  studies  light  and  shade  rather  than 
color. 

II  Chla'ro-SCU'ro  (kya'ro-skoo'ro),  )  n.  [It.,  clear 

11  Chi-a'ro-OS-CU'ro  (ke-a'r6-Ss-koo'ro), )  dark.]  (a) 
The  arrangement  of  light  and  dark  parts  in  a  work  of 
art,  such  as  a  drawing  or  painting,  whether, in  mono- 
chrome or  in  color.  (6)  The  art  or  practice  of  so  ar- 
ranging the  light  and  dark  parts  as  to  produce  a  harmo- 
nious effect.     Cf.  Claie-obscue. 

Chi'asm  (ki'az'm),  )  re.     [NL.  chiasma,  fr.  Gr. 

II  Chl-as'ma  (kt-Sz'ma),  J  x'""'/^''  *^o  ^^^^  placed 
crosswise,  fr.  x'afeiv  to  mark  with  a  x-]  (Anat.)  A 
commissure ;  especially,  the  optic  commissure,  or  crucial 
union  of  the  optic  nerves.  —  Chi-as'mal  (kt-Sz'mol),  a. 

II  Chl-as'mus  (-mus),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x'swri^o?  a  pla- 
cing crosswise,  fr.  x'afe'i'.  See  Chiasm.]  (Ehet.)  An 
inversion  of  the  order  of  words  or  phrases,  when  re- 
peated or  subsequently  referred  to  in  a  sentence  ;  thus. 

If  e'er  to  bless  thy  sons 

My  7-oice  or  hands  deny. 

These  hands  let  useful  skill  forsake. 

This  voice  in  silence  die.  Dnnght. 


ale,  senate,   care,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   ^\X ;     eve,   event,   6nd,   fern,   recent ;     ice,   idea,   ill ;     old,   obey,   6rb,   6dd ; 
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Cbl-aS'tO-llte  (kt-Ss'to-lit),  n.  [Gr.  xiao-rdt 
marked  with  a  X  + -'''6.  See  Chiasm.  So  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  tlie  cross  cuts  of  its 
crystals  to  the   Greek   letter  xO     {Min.)  A 
variety  of  andalusite  ;  —  called  also  made. 
The  tesselated  appearance  of  a  cross  section 
is  due  to  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  impurities  in 
the  crystal. 

ChibOial  (chib'bal),  n.     (Bot.)  See  Ciboi,. 

II  Chl-bouque'  1  (chT-book'),    );.      [F.   chibouque,  it. 

Chi-bOUk'  )       Turk.]      A  Turkish   pipe,   usually 

with  a  mouthpiece  of  amber,  a  stem,  four  or  five  feet 
long  and  not  pliant,  of  some  valuable  wood,  and  a  bowl 
of  baked  clay. 

II  Chic  (shek),  n.     [F.]     Good  form ;  style.     iSlangl 

II  Chl'ca  (che'ka),  n.  [Sp.]  1.  A  red  coloring  matter, 
extracted  from  the  Bignonia  Chica,  used  by  some  tribes 
of  South  American  Indians  to  stain  the  skin. 

2.  A  fermented  liquor  or  beer  made  in  South  America 
from  a  decoction  of  maize. 

3.  A  popular  Moorish,  Spanish,  and  South  American 
dance,  said  to  be  the  original  of  the  fandango,  etc. 

Chl-cane'  (shi-kan'),  n.  [F.,  prob.  earlier  meaning  a 
disptile,  oiig.  in  the  game  of  mall(F.  mail),  fr.  LGr. 
T^vKaviov  the  game  of  mall,  fr.  Pers.  chaugan  club  or 
bat ;  or  possibly  ultimately  fr.  L.  ciccus  a  trifle.]  The 
use  of  artful  subterfuge,  designed  to  draw  away  atten- 
tion from  the  merits  of  a  case  or  question  ;  —  specifically 
applied  to  legal  proceedings ;  trickery ;  chicanery ;  cavil- 
ing ;  sophistry.  Prior. 
To  shuffle  from  them  by  chicane.  Burke. 

To  cut  short  this  chicane,  I  propound  it  fairly  to  your  own 
conscience.  Berkeley. 

Chl-cane',  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  chicaner.  See  Chicane,  to.] 
To  use  shifts,  cavUs,  or  artifices.  Burke. 

Chl-can'er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chicaneur.']  One  who 
uses  chicanery.  Locke. 

Chl-can'er-y  (-y),  n.  [F.  chieanerie.']  Mean  or  un- 
fair artifice  to  perplex  a  cause  and  obscure  the  truth  ; 
stratagem ;  sharp  practice  ;  sophistry. 

Irritated  by  perpetual  chicanery.  Hailam. 

Syn.  —  IMckery ;  sophistry ;  quibble ;  stratagem. 

Chlc'CO-ry  (chik'kS-rj^),  n.     See  Chicoby. 

Chich  (chTch),  71. ;  pi.  Chiches  (-ez).  [F.  chiche, 
pais  chiche,  a  dwarf  pea,  from  L.  deer  the  chick-pea.] 
(Sot.)  The  chick-pea. 

II  Chl'cha  (che'cha),  n.     [Sp.]    See  Chica. 

II  Chlche'vache'  (shesh'vash'),  n.  [F.  chiche  lean  -|- 
vache  cow.]  A  fabulous  cow  of  enormous  size,  whose 
food  was  patient  wives,  and  which  was  therefore  in  very 
lean  condition.  Chaucer. 

Chlch'llng  (chich'ling),       )n.      IChich  -{-  -ling.^ 

Chlch'ling  vetch'  (vgch'),  )       (Bot.)  A   leguminous 
plant  {Lathyi-us  sativus),  with  broad 
flattened  seeds  which  are  sometimes 
used  for  food. 

Chick  (chik),  V.  i.  [OE.  chykkyn, 
cf.  E.  chicken.]  To  sprout,  as  seed  in 
the  ground ;  to  vegetate.      Chalmers, 

Chick,  n.     1.  A  chicken. 

2.  A  child  or  young  person ;  —  a 
term  of  endearment.  Shak. 

Chlck'a-bld'dy  (-a-bid'd^),  n.  A 
chicken ;  a  fowl ;  also,  a  trivial  term 
of  endearment  for  a  child. 

Chlck'a-dee'  (-a-de'),  n.  (Zodl.)  A 
small  bird,  the  blackcap  titmouse 
(Parus  atricapillus),  of  North  Amer- 
ica ;  —  named  from  its  note. 

Ghlck'a-iee'   (-a-re'),  n.    {Zodl.)  The  American  red 
squirrel  {Sciurus  Hudsonius) ;  —  so 
called  from  its  cry. 

Chlck'a-saws  (chik'a-saz),  n.  pi.; 
sing.  Chickasaw.  (Elhnol.)  A  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians  (Southern  Ap- 
palachian) allied  to  the  Choctaws.  They 
formerly  occupied  the  northern  part  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  but  now  live 
In  the  Indian  Territory. 

Chlck'en  (chTk'Sn),  n.  [AS.  dcen, 
cycen,  dim.  of  coc  cock ;  akin  to  LG. 
kiken,  kiiken,  T>.  Ideken, 
kuiken,  G.  kiichlein.  See 
Cock  the  animal.]  1.  A 
young  bird  or  fowl,  esp. 
a  young  barnyard  fowl. 

2.  A  young  person;  a 
child ;  esp.  a  young  wom- 
an ;  a  maiden.  "  Stella 
is  no  chicken."       Swift. 

Chicken  cholera,  a  con- 
tagious disease  of  fowls ; 
—  so  called  because  first 
studied  during  the  prev- 
alence of  a  cholera  epi- 
demic in  France.  It  has 
no  resemblance  to  true  cholera. 

Chlck'en-breast'ed  (-brgst'ed),  a.  Having  a  narrow, 
projecting  chest,  caused  by  forward  curvature  of  the 
vertebral  column. 

Chick'en-heart'ed  (-hart'gd),  a.  Timid;  fearful; 
cowardly.  Bunyan. 

Chlck'en  pos'  (poks').  (Med.)  A  mild,  eruptive  dis- 
ease, generally  attacking  children  only ;  varicella. 

Chickaing  (chik'lTng),  n.  [Chick  +  -iirejr.]  A  small 
chick  or  chicken. 

Chlok'-pea'  (-pe'),  n.  [See  Chich.]  1.  (Bot.)  A 
legummous  plant  (Cicer  arietinum)  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
the  south  of  Europe ;  the  chich ;  the  dwarf  pea ;  the  gram. 

2.  Its  nutritious  seed,  used  in  cookery,  and  especially, 
when  roasted  (].::rili(-,d  pulse)  ,w  food  for  travelers  in 
the  Eastern  dese  t,s. 

Chlck'weed'  (  wea'',  n.     (Bot.)  The  name  of  several 


Chickadee. 


Chickaree. 


caryophyllaceous  weeds,  especially  Stellaria  media,  the 
seeds  and  flower  buds  of  which  are  a  favorite  food  of 
small  birds. 

Chick'y  (chlk'y),  n.  A  chicken  ;  —  used  as  a  dimin- 
utive or  pet  name,  especially  in  calling  fowls. 

Chlo'O-ry  (chik'o-ry),  n.  [F.  chicoree,  earlier  also 
cichoree,  L.  cichorium,  fr.  Gr.  Ki'xopa,  icixope'n.  Cf.  Suc- 
cory.] 1.  (£o<.)  A  branching  perennial  plant  (CicAoriuTO 
Intybus)  with  bright  blue  flowers,  growing  wild  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America ;  also  cultivated  for  its  roots  and  as 
a  salad  plant ;  succory ;  wild  endive.     See  Endive. 

2.  The  root,  which  is  roasted  for  mixing  with  coffee. 

Chide  (chid),  r.  t.  [imp.  Chid  (chid),  or  Chode  (chod 
Obs.) ;  p.  p.  Chidden  (chid'd'n),  Chid  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Chiding.]  [AS.  cidan;  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  To  re- 
buke ;  to  reprove ;  to  scold  ;  to  find  fault  with. 

Upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at.  Shak. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  be  noisy  about ;  to  cliafe  against. 

Tlie  sea  that  chicles  the  banks  of  Enj^^lund.        Shak. 

To  chide  hither,  chide  from,  or  chide  away,  to  cause  to 
come,  or  to  drive  away,  by  scolding  or  reproof. 

Syn.  —  To  blame  ;  rebuke ;  reprove  ;  scold  ;  censure ; 
reproach ;  reprehend ;  reprimand. 

Chide,  V.  i.  1.  To  utter  words  of  disapprobation  and 
displeasure  ;  to  find  fault ;  to  contend  angrily. 

Wherefore  the  people  did  chide  with  Moses.    £x,  zvii.  2. 

2.  To  make  a  clamorous  noise  ;  to  chafe. 

As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood.  Shak. 

Chide,  n.     [AS.  cid.']    A  continuous  noise  or  murmur. 
The  chide  of  streams.  Thomson. 

Chld'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  chides  or  quarrels.     Shak. 

Chld'er-ess,  re.     She  who  chides.     [Obs.] 

Chlde'Ster  (chid'ster),  n.  [Chide  -j-  -ster."]  A  female 
scold.     [Ofo.]  Chaucer. 

Chld'lng-ly  (chi'ding-lj^),  adv.  In  a  chiding  or  re- 
proving manner. 

Chief  (chef),  n.  [OE.  chief,  chef,  OF.  chief,  F.  chef, 
fr.  L.  caput  head,  possibly  akin  to  E.  head.  Cf.  Cap- 
tain, Chapter.]  1.  The  head  or  leader  of  any  body  of 
men ;  a  commander,  as  of  an  army  ;  a  head  man,  as  of  a 
tribe,  clan,  or  family ;  a  person  in  authority,  who  directs 
the  work  of  others ;  the  principal  actor  or  agent. 

2.  The  principal  part ;  the  most  valuable  portion. 
The  chi^oi  the  tilings  which  should  have  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed. 1  Sam.  XV.  21. 

3.  (Rer.)   The  upper  third  part  of  the  field.    It  is 
supposed  to  be  composed  of  the  dexter, 
sinister,  and  middle  chiefs. 

In  chief,    (a)  At  the  head  ;  as,  a  con 
mander  in  chief.    (6)  (Eng.  Law)  Froi 
the  king,  or  sovereign;    as,  tenure  i.. 
chief,  tenure  directly  from  the  king. 

Syn.  — Chieftain  ;  captain;  general; 
commander ;  leader ;  head  ;  prmcipal ; 
sachem  ;  sagamore  ;  sheik.  —  Chief, 
Chieftain,  Commander,  Leader.  These 
words  fluctuate  somewhat  in  their  mean-  a  Chief  (Her.). 
ing  according  to  circumstances,  but 
agree  in  the  general  idea  of  rule  and  authority.  The 
term  chief  is  now  more  usually  applied  to  one  who  is  a 
head  man,  leader,  or  commander  in  civil  or  military  af- 
fairs, or  holds  a  hereditary  or  acquired  rank  in  a  tribe  or 
clan  ;  as,  the  chief  of  police  ;  the  chief  of  an  Indian  tribe. 
A  chieftain  is  the  chief  of  a  clan  or  tribe,  or  a  military 
leader.  A  commander  directs  the  movements  of  or  has 
control  over  a  body  of  men,  as  a  military  or  naval  force. 
A  leader  is  one  whom  men  follow,  as  in  a  political  party, 
a  legislative  body,  a  military  or  scientific  expedition,  etc., 
one  who  takes  the  command  and  gives  direction  in  par- 
ticular enterprises. 

Chief,  a.  \.  Highest  in  office  or  rank ;  principal ; 
head.     "Cto/ rulers."  JbAw  xii.  42. 

2.  Principal  or  most  eminent  in  any  quality  or  action  ; 
most  distinguished ;  having  most  influence  ;  taking  the 
lead ;  most  important ;  as,  the  chief  topic  of  conversa- 
tion ;  the  chief  interest  of  man. 

3.  Very  intimate,  near,  or  close.     [Obs."] 

A  whisperer  separateth  c7i;e/friends.    Prov.  xvi.  28. 

Syn.— Principal ;  head;  leading;  main;  paramount; 
supreme  ;  prime  ;  vital ;  especial ;  great ;  grand  ;  emi- 
nent; master. 

Chlef'age  (-aj),  n.  [OF.  chevage,  fr.  chief  head.  See 
Chief.]  A  tribute  by  the  head  ;  a  capitation  tax.  [Writ- 
ten also  chevage  and  chivage.']    [Obs^ 

Chief  bar'on  (bar'iSn).      (Eng.  Lc 
judge  of  the  court  of  exchequer. 

Chlef'est,  a.  [Superl.  of  Chief.]  First  or  foremost ; 
chief;  principal.     [Archaic']      "Our  chiefest  courtier." 

Shak. 
The  chiefest  among  ten  thousand.      Canticles  v.  10. 

Chief  hare'  (hSr').  (Zool.)  A  small  rodent  (Lagomys 
princeps)  inhabiting 
the  summits  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ; 
—  also  called  crying 
hare,    calling    hare, 

cony,  American  pika,     

scad  little  chief  hare.       I^H^SBfe«4iwfe«;;~  i.»i(f    5 

51^°°  It  is  not  a  true 
hare  or  rabbit,  but 
belongs  to  the  curi- 
ous family  Lagomy- 
idx. 


Law)  The  presiding 


Chief  Hare. 


Chief  jus'tlce  (jiSs'tis).  The  presiding  justice,  or 
principal  judge,  of  a  court. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  presiding  judge  of 
the  Queen's  Bencli  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Ju.stice. 
The  higliest  judicial  officer  of  the  realm  is  the  Lord  High 
Chancellor.  —  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  tlie  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  liighest  judicial 
officer  of  the  republic. 

Chlef-JUS'tlce-Shlp,  re.     The  office  of  chief  justice. 

Jay  selected  the  chit^-j^tsticeship  as  most  in  accordance  with 
his  tastes.  The  Centwi/. 

Chleflesa  (chef'lSs),  a.    Without  a  chief  or  leader. 


Chigoe  or  Jigger, 
much  enlarged.  ^ 
a  Adult  female 
as  removed  from 
a  human  foot ; 
nat.  size. 


Chiefly  (chefiy),  adv.  1.  In  the  first  place  ;  princi- 
pally ;  preeminently  ;  above  all ;  especially. 

Search  throujrh  this  garden  ;  leave  unsearched  no  nook  ; 
But  chiejiti  where  those  two  fair  creatures  lodge.         Milton, 

2.  For  the  most  part ;  mostly. 

Those  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  . . .  estates  of  the  dis- 
senters chiefly  lay.  Swift 

Chief rle  (chef'ry),  n.  A  small  rent  paid  to  the  lord 
paramount.     [Obs.]  Swift, 

Chieftain  (-tin),  re.  [OE.  cheftayn,  chevetayn,  OF. 
chevetain,  F.  cupitaine,  LL.  cupitunus,  fr.  L.  caput  head. 
Cf.  Captain,  and  see  Chief.]  A  captain,  leader,  or  com- 
mander ;  a  chief  ;  the  head  of  a  troop,  army,  or  clan. 

Syn.  —Chief ;  commander;  leader  ;  head.    See  Chief. 

Chief taln-cy  (-sy),  )  n.     The  rank,  dignity,  or  office 

Chieftain-ship,       J      of  a  chieftain. 

Chier'te  (cher'te),  n.  [OF.  cherte.  See  Charity.] 
Love  ;  tender  regard.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Chlev'ance  (chev'ans),  n.  [OF.  chevance  property, 
equiv.  to  chevisance,  fr.  chevir  to  accomplish.  See  Chev- 
ISANCE.]  An  unlawful  bargain  ;  trafiic  in  which  money 
is  extorted  as  discount.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Chleve  (chev),  v.  i.     See  Cheve,  v.  i.     [Obs.] 

Chiff-chaff  (chif'chSf ),  n.  [So  called  from  its  note.] 
(Zool.)  A  species  of  European  warbler  (Sylvia  hippo- 
lais) ;  —  called  also  chip-chap,  and  pettychaps. 

Clilf'fo-nler'  (shif'f6-ner'),/eni.  Chif'fo-ni6re'(-nyar'), 
n.  [F.  chiffonnier,  fem.  chiffonnierc,  fr.  chiffon  rag,  fr. 
chiffe  a  rag,  flimsy  cloth.]  1.  One  who  gathers  rags 
and  odds  and  ends ;  a  ragpicker. 

2.  A  receptacle  for  rags  or  shreds. 

3.  A  movable  and  ornamental  closet  or  piece  of  furni- 
ture with  shelves  or  drawers.  G.  Eliot. 

II  Chi'gnon  (shTn'ySn;  F.  she'nySN'),  n.  [F.,  prop, 
equiv.  to  chamon  link,  fr.  chaine  a  chain,  fr.  L.  catena. 
Cf.  Chain.]  A  knot,  boss,  or  mass  of  hair,  natural  or  ar- 
tificial, worn  by  a  woman  at  the  back  of  the  head. 

A  curl  that  had  strayed  from  her  chignon.     H.  Jamet. 

Chig'oe  (chTg'o),  )  re.    [Cf.  F.  chigue,  perh.  fr.  Cata- 

Chlg're  (-er),  )  Ian  chic  small,  Sp.  chico  ;  or  of 
Peruvian  origin.]  (Zool.)  A 
species  of  flea  (Pulex  pene- 
trans), common  in  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America, 
which  often  attacks  the  feet 
or  any  exposed  part  of  the 
human  body,  and  burrowing  ' 
beneath  the  skin  produces 
great  irritation.  When  the 
female  is  allowed  to  remain 
and  breed,  troublesome  sores 
result,  which  are  sometimes 
dangerous.  See  Jigoee. 
[Written  also  chegre,  chegoe, 
chique,  chigger,  jigger.] 

J|^°"  The  name  is  sometimes  erroneously  given  to  cer- 
tam  mites  or  ticks  having  similar  habits. 

II  Chi-ka'ra  (che-ka'ra),  re.  [Hind.]  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  The 
goat  antelope  (Tragops  Bennetlii)  of  India,  (b)  The  In- 
dian four-horned  antelope  (Tetraceros  quadricomis). 

Chll'blain' (chTl'blan'),  re.  [Chill -1^  blain.]  Ablain, 
sore,  or  inflammatory  swelling,  produced  by  exposure  of 
the  feet  or  hands  to  cold,  and  attended  by  itching,  pain, 
and  sometimes  ulceration. 

Chll'blain',    v.  t.    To  produce  chilblains  upon. 

Cmid  (chnd),  re./  pi.  Children  (chil'drgn). _  [AS. 
did,  pi.  cildru;  cf.  Goth,  kilpei  womb,  in-kilpo  with 
child.]  1.  A  son  or  a  daughter ;  a  male  or  female  de- 
scendant, in  the  first  degree ;  the  immediate  progeny  of 
human  parents; — in  law,  legitimate  offspring.  Used 
also  of  animals  and  plants. 

2.  A  descendant,  however  remote  ;  —  used  esp.  in  the 
plural ;  as,  the  children  of  Israel ;  the  children  of  Edom. 

3.  One  who,  by  character  or  practice,  shows  signs  of 
relationship  to,  or  of  the  influence  of,  another ;  one  closely 
connected  with  a  place,  occupation,  character,  etc. ;  as, 
a  child  of  God ;  a  child  of  the  devil ;  a  child  of  disobedi- 
ence ;  a  child  of  toil ;  a  child  of  the  people. 

4.  A  noble  youth.     See  Childe.     [Obs.]         Chaucer. 

5.  A  young  person  of  either  sex,  esp.  one  between  in- 
fancy and  youth ;  hence,  one  who  exhibits  the  character- 
istics of  a  very  young  person,  as  innocence,  obedience, 
trustfulness,  Ihnited  understanding,  etc. 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood  as  a  child, 
I  tliought  as  a  child;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away 
childish  things.  1  Cor.  xifi.  11. 

6.  A  female  infant.    [Obs.] 

A  boy  or  a  child,  I  wonder  ?  Shak. 

To  be  with  child,  to  be  pregnant.  —  Child's  play,  light 
work ;  a  trifling  contest. 

Child,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Childed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Childing.]     To  give  birth ;  to  produce  young. 

This  queen  Genissa  childing  died.  Warner. 

It  chanced  within  two  days  they  childed  both.  Latimer. 

Child'bear'ing  (-bSr'Ing),  re.  The  act  of  producing  or 
bringing  forth  children ;  parturition.    3ftlton.    Addison. 

Chlld'bed'  (-bed'),  re.  Tlie  state  of  a  woman  bringing 
forth  a  child,  or  being  in  labor ;  parturition. 

CWld'birth'  (-berth'),  re.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  a 
child  ;  travail ;  labor.  Jen  Taylor. 

Chlld'crow'lng  (-kro'tng),  re.  (3fed.)  The  crowini. 
noise  made  by  children  affected  with  spasm  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles ;  false  croup. 

Childe  (child),  n.  A  cognomen  formerly  prefixed  to 
his  name  by  the  oldest  son,  until  he  succeeded  to  his 
ancestral  titles,  or  was  knighted  ;  as,  Childe  Roland.  , 

ChUd'ed  (cliild'Sd),  n.  Furnished  with  a  child.  [Obs.] 

Chil'der-mas  day'  (chTl'der-mos  dit').  [AS.  cihla- 
7i}a:.i.te-dieg ;  did  child  -|-  inivsse  mass -)- dug  day.]  (Eccl.) 
A  day  (December  28)  observed  by  mass'  or  festival  in 
commemoration  of  the  children  slain  by  Herod  at  Beth- 
lehem ;  —  called  also  Holy  Innocents^  Day. 
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ChUdllOOd  (chnd'hd5d),  n.  [AS.  cildhad  ;  Hid  child 
-f  -had.  See  Child,  and  -hood.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
a  child ;  the  time  in  which  persona  are  children ;  the 
condition  or  time  from  infancy  to  puberty. 

I  have  walked  before  you  from  my  childhood.  1  Sam.  xii.  2. 

2.  Children,  taken  collectively.     [iJ.] 

The  well-governed  childhood  of  this  realm.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  The  commencement ;  the  first  period. 

The  cAi7dAoo(i  of  our  joy.  Shak. 

Second  cUldhood,  the  state  of  being  feeble  and  incapable 
from  old  age. 

Child'lng  (child'ing),  a.  [See  Child,  v.  i.}  Bearing 
children;  (i^i^.)  productive  ;  fruitful.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Child'lsh,  a.  1.  Of,  pertauiing  to,  befitting,  or  resem- 
bling, a  chUd.     "  Childish  innocence."  Macaulay. 

2.  Puerile  ;  trifling  ;  weak. 

Methinksthat  Bimplicity  in  her  countenance  is  rather  c/n7d- 
ish  than  innocent.  Addison. 

|j^°"  Childish,  as  applied  to  persons  who  are  grown  up, 
is  m  a  disparaging  sense ;  as,  a  childish  temper. 

Child'lsh-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  child;  in  a 
trifling  way ;  in  a  weak  or  foolish  manner. 

Chlld'lsh-neBS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  child- 
ish ;  simplicity  ;  harmlessness ;  weakness  of  intellect. 

Chlld'less,  a.     Destitute  of  children  or  offspring. 

Chlld'less-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  childless. 

Ghlld'llke'  (-hk'),  a.  Resembling  a  child,  or  that 
which  belongs  to  children  ;  becoming  a  child  ;  meek ; 
submissive  ;  dutiful.     "  Childlike  obedience."    Hooker. 

^g^  Childlike,  as  applied  to  persons  grown  up,  is  com- 
monly in  a  good  sense ;  as,  childlike  grace  or  simplicity ; 
childlike  modesty. 

Chlld'ly,  a.  Having  the  character  of  a  child ;  belong- 
ing, or  appropriate,  *«  a  child.  Goicer. 

Chlld'ly,  adv.    Like  a  child.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Chlld'ness,  re.  The  manner  characteristic  of  a  child. 
[06s.]     "  Varying  cAt'Mn MS."  Shak. 

Chu'dren  (chTl'drSn),  n.  ;  pi.  of  Child. 

CMld'shlp,  re.     The  state  or  relation  of  being  a  child. 

Chill  (chTl'i),  n.  [Sp.  chili,  chile.']  A  kind  of  red 
pepper.     See  CAFSicnM.     [Written  also  chilli  and  chile.l 

Chll'1-ad  (kll'T-Sd),  n.  [Gr.  x'Aias,  -dSos,  fr.  x'^ioi 
a  thousand.]  A  thousand;  the  aggregate  of  a  thousand 
things  ;  especially,  a  period  of  a  thousand  years. 

The  world,  then  in  the  seventh  chiliad,  will  be  assumed  up 
unto  God.  Sir  T.  More. 

Chll'l-a-gon  (kTl'i-a-g5n),  n.  [Gr.  x'^taywi/o! ;  x'^'ot 
a  thousand  -j-  yiavia.  angle.]  A  plane  figure  of  a  thousand 
angles  and  sides.  Barlow. 

Chll'I-a-he'dron  (-he'dron),  n.    [Gr.  x''^«>i  a  thousand 
-f-  a&pa  base,  fr.  e^eaBai  to  sit.]     A  figure  bounded  by  a 
thousand  plane  surfaces.     [Spelt  also  chiliaedron.'] 
•      Cbll'1-an  (chil'T-an),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Chili.  — 
n.     A  native  or  citizen  of  Chili. 

Chil'i-an  (ktl'i-an),  ChU'1-arch'  (-ark;),  re.  [Gr.  xiAi- 
apXT)5,  xt^t'^PX^^  J  x^'^'o^  ^  thousand  -f-  apxo?  leader,  apx^iv 
to  lead.]     The  commander  or  chief  of  a  thousand  men. 

Chll'f-arch'y  {-f),  n.  [Gr.  x'^iapX'*-]  -^  body  con- 
sisting of  a  thousand  men.  Milford. 

ChU'l-asm  (kTl'i-Sz'm),  n.  [Gr.  x'^iao-fids,  fr.  x'^'as- 
See  Chiliad.]    1.  The  millennium. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on 
earth  during  the  millennium. 

Chli'1-ast  (-Sst),  re.  [Gr.  x'AiaoT^s.  See  Chiliasm.] 
One  who  believes  in  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  reign 
on  earth  a  thousand  years  ;  a  millenarian. 

Chll'l-as'tlc  (-Ss'tik),  a.  Millenarian.  "The  obstruc- 
tion offered  by  the  chiliastic  errors."     J.  A.  Alexander. 

Chill  (chil),  re.  [AS.  cele,  cyle,  from  the  same  root 
as  celan,  calan,  to  be  cold ;  akin  to  D.  kil  cold,  coldness, 
Sw.  kyla  to  chill,  and  E.  cool.    See  Cold,  and  cf.  Cool.] 

1.  A  moderate  but  disagreeable  degree  of  cold  ;  a  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  coolness,  accompanied  with  shiver- 
ing.    "  [A]  wintry  chill.''  W.  Irving. 

2.  {3Ied.)  A  sensation  of  cold  attended  with  convul- 
sive shaking  of  the  body,  pinched  face,  pale  skin,  and 
blue  lips,  caused  by  imdue  cooling  of  the  body  or  by 
nervous  excitement,  or  forming  the  precursor  of  some 
constitutional  disturbance,  as  of  a  fever. 

3.  A  check  to  enthusiasm  or  warmth  of  feeling  ;  dis- 
couragement ;  as,  a  chill  comes  over  an  assembly. 

4.  An  iron  mold  or  portion  of  a  mold,  serving  to  cool 
rapidly,  and  so  to  harden,  the  surface  of  molten  iron 
brought  in  contact  with  it.  Raymond. 

5.  The  hardened  part  of  a  casting,  as  the  tread  of  a 
car  wheel.  Knight. 

Chills  and  fever,  fever  and  ague. 

Chill,  a.  1.  Moderately  cold ;  tending  to  cause  shiv- 
ering ;  chilly  ;  raw. 

Noisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapors  chill.         Ifilton. 

2.  Affected  by  cold.     "My  veins  are  cAiZZ."         Shak. 

3.  Characterized  by  coolness  of  manner,  feeling,  etc. ; 
lacking  enthusiasm  or  warmth  ;  formal ;  distant ;  as,  a 
shill  reception. 

4.  Discouraging;  depressing;  dispiriting. 

Chill,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chilled  (child) ;  p.  pr.  & 
Vb.  re.  Chtllinq.]  1.  To  strike  with  a  chill ;  to  make 
chilly  ;  to  cause  to  shiver  ;  to  affect  with  cold. 

When  winter  chilled  the  day.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  check  enthusiasm  or  warmth  of  feeling  of ;  to 
depress ;  to  discourage. 

Bvery  thought  on  God  chills  the  gayety  of  his  spirits.  Rogers. 

3.  (Metal.)  To  produce,  by  sudden  cooling,  a  change 
of  crystallization  at  or  near  the  surface  of,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  hardness  ;  —  said  of  cast  iron. 

Chill,  V.  i.  {Metal.)  To  become  surface-hardened  by 
sudden  cooling  while  solidifying ;  as,  some  kinds  of  cast 
iron  chill  to  a  greater  depth  than  others. 

Chilled  (child),  a.  1.  Hardened  on  the  surface  or 
edge  by  chilling ;  as,  chilled  iron  ;  a  chilled,  wheel. 


2.  {Paint. )  Havuig  that  cloudiness  or  dimness  of  sur- 
face that  is  called  '■'■blooming." 

Chilli  (clnl'li),  n.    See  Chili. 

Chill'i-ness  (chll'i-nSs),  re.  1.  A  state  or  sensation 
of  being  chilly  ;  a  disagreeable  sensation  of  coldness. 

2.  A  moderate  degree  of  coldness ;  disagreeable  cold- 
ness or  rawness ;  as,  the  chilliness  of  the  air. 

3.  Formality  ;  lack  of  warmth. 

Chill'ing  (chil'Ing),  a.  Making  chilly  or  cold;  de- 
pressing ;  discouraging ;  cold  ;  distant ;  as,  a  chilling 
breeze ;  a  chillitig  manner.  —  Chlll'ing-ly,  adv. 

Chill'ness,  re.     Coolness ;  coldness  ;  a  chill. 

Death  is  the  chillness  that  precedes  the  dawn.    Longfellow. 

Chlll'y  (-f),  a.  Moderately  cold;  cold  and  raw  or 
damp  so  as  to  cause  shivering ;  causing  or  feeling  a  dis- 
agreeable sensation  of  cold,  or  a  shivering. 

Chi'log-nath  (ki'log-nSth),  re.  {Zoijl.)  A  myriapod 
of  the  order  Chilognatha. 

II  Chi-log'na-tha  (ki-15g'na-tha),  re.  pi 
XeiAos  lip -+;  ynieo! 
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One  of  the  Chilognatha  (Poh/desmus 
erythropygus).    Nat.  size. 


One  of  the  Chilopoda  {Zithohius  Americanm), 

Nat.  size. 


jaw.]  {Zool.)  One 
of  the  two  principal 
orders  of  myria- 
pods.  They  have 
numerous  seg- 
ments,  each  bearing 
two  pairs  of  small, 
slender  legs,  which  are  attached  ventrally,  near  together. 

Chl-lCma  (kt-lo'ma),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x^'-^'^l'-"-  liP> 
fr.  ^elKo^  lip.  See  -OMA.]  {Zool.)  The  tumid  upper 
lip  of  certain  mammals,  as  of  a  camel. 

ChllO-pod  (ki'lo-p(5d),  n.  (Zool.)  A  myriapod  of  the 
order  Chilopoda. 

11  Chl-lop'0-da  (ki-lSp'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x«i^os 
lip  +  -po- 
rfa.]  {Zool.) 
One  of  the 
orders  of 
myriapods, 
including 
the  centi- 
peds.  They 
have  a  sin- 
gle pair   of 

elongated  legs  attached  laterally  to  each  segment ;  well 
developed  jaws  ;  and  a  pair  of  thoracic  legs  converted 
into  poison  fangs.  They  are  insectivorous,  very  active, 
and  some  species  grow  to  the  length  of  a  foot. 

II  Chl-lOS'tO-ma  (kt-los'to-ma),  )n.  pi.    [NL.,  fr. 

II  Chi-lO-Stom'a-ta  (ki'16-st6m'a-tS,),  |  Gr.  x^'-^os  lip 
-|-  oTo/Lta,  CTTo^aTog,  mouth.]  {Zool.) 
An  extensive  suborder  of  marine  Bryo- 
zoa,  mostly  with  calcareous  shells. 
They  have  a  movable  lip  and  a  lid  to 
close  the  aperture  of  the  cells.  [Also 
written  Cheilostomata.^ 

Chl'lO-Stom'a-tOHS  (ki'lS-stSm'a- 
tus),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Chilostoma. 

Chll'tem     Hun'dreds     (chTl'tem 

hOn'drSdz).  [AS.  Ciltern  the  Chiltern, 
high  hills  in  Buckinghamshire,  perh.  f  r. 
ceald  cold  -|-  em,  sem,  place.]  A  tract 
of  crown  land  in  Buckinghamshire  and  One  of  the  Chilos- 
Oxfordshire,  England,  to  which  is  at-  tome.  (Escharina 
tached  the  nominal  office  of  steward. 
As  members  of  Parliament  cannot  re- 
sign, when  they  wish  to  go  out  they 
accept  this  stewardship,  which  legally 
vacates  their  seats. 

II  Ghl-ms'ra  (kl-me'ra),  re.  [NL.  See 
Chimeka.]  {Zool.)  A  cartilaginous  fish  of  several  spe- 
cies, belonging  to  the  order  Holocephali.  The  teeth  are 
'  few  and  large.  The  head  is  fur- 
nished with  appendages,  and 
I  JM^   the  tail  terminates  in  a  point, 
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variabilis),  much 
enlarged,  a  One 
of  the  Avicula- 
ria  ;  z  Zooecium  ; 
e  Aperture  closed 
by  lid  ;  o  Ovicell 
or  Ocecium. 


Chiraara  Colliei  of  Cahfomia.  ^Claspers. 


Chl-msB'rold  (kl-me'roid),  a.  IChimxra  +  -oid.'] 
{Zool.)  Related  to,  or  like,  the  chimaera. 

llChi-nian'go(she-man'go),n.  [Native name.]  {Zool.) 
A  South  American  carrion  buzzard  {Milvago  cMmango). 
See  Cakacaea. 

Chimb  (chim),  re.  [AS.  dm ,  in  cimstan  base  of  a  pil- 
lar; akin  to  D.  Mm,  f.,  Sw.  kim,  masc,  G.  kimme,  f.] 
The  edge  of  a  cask,  etc. ;  a  chine.  See  Chine,  re.,  3. 
[Written  also  chitne.'] 

Chimb,  V.  i.    Chime.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Chime  (chim),  re.    [See  Chimb.]    See  Chute,  re.,  3. 

Chime  (chim),  re.  [OE.  chimbe,  prop.,  cymbal,  OF. 
cymbe,  cymble,  in  a  dialectic  form,  chymbe,  F.  cymbale, 
L.  cymbalum,  fr.  Gr.  Kvtu^aKov.  See  Cymbal.]  1.  The 
harmonious  sound  of  bells,  or  of  musical  instruments. 

Instruments  that  made  melodious  chime.        3Iilton. 

2.  A  set  of  bells  musically  tuned  to  each  other ;  specif., 
in  the  pi.,  the  music  performed  on  such  a  set  of  bells  by 
hand,  or  produced  by  mechanism  to  accompany  the  strik- 
ing of  the  hours  or  their  divisions. 

We  havs  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.  Shah. 

3.  Pleasing  correspondence  of  proportion,  relation,  or 
sound.    "  Chimes  of  verse."  Cowley. 

Chime,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.p.  Chimed  (cMmd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Chiminq.]  [See  Chime,  n.J  1.  To  sound  in  harmo. 
nious  accord,  as  bells. 


2.  To  be  in  harmony ;  to  agree  ;  to  suit ;  to  harmo- 
nize ;  to  correspond  ;  to  fall  in  with. 

Everything  chimed  in  with  such  a  humor.     TT.  Irvinff. 

3.  To  join  in  a  conversation ;  to  express  assent ;  — 
followed  by  in  or  in  with.     [Collog.'] 

4.  To  make  a  rude  correspondence  of  sounds ;  to  jin- 
gle, as  in  rhyming.  Cowley. 

Chime  (chim),  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  sound  in  har- 
mony ;  to  play  a  tune  upon,  as  upon  a  set  of  bells ;  to 
move  or  strike  in  harmony. 

And  chime  their  sounding  hammers.  Drydetu 

2.  To  utter  harmoniously ;  to  recite  rhythmically. 

Chime  his  childish  verse.  Byron. 

Chlm'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  chimes. 

Chi-me'ra  (ki-me'ra),  re. ;  pi.  Chimeeas  (-raz).  [L. 
chimaera  a  chimera  (in  sense  1),  Gr.  xtVa'P"  a  she-goat, 
a  chimera,  fr.  vi'iaapos  he-goat ;  cf.  Icel.  gymbr  a  year- 
ling ewe.]  1.  (il/)/tt. )  A  monster  represented  as  vomit- 
ing flames,  and  as  having  tlie  head  of  a  lion,  the  body  of 
a  goat,  and  the  tail  of  a  dragon.  "  Dire  chimeras  and 
enchanted  isles. "  Milton. 

2.  A  vain,  foolish,  or  incongruous  fancy,  or  creature 
of  the  imagination  ;  as,  the  chimera  of  an  author.  Burke. 

Chl-mere'  (shi-mer'),  re.  [OF.  chamarre,  F.  simarre 
(cf.  It.  zimarra),  fr.  Sp.  cAareiarra,  samarra,  a  coat  made 
of  sheepskins,  a  sheepskin,  perh.  from  Ar.  sam^mur  the 
Scythian  weasel  or  marten,  the  sable.  Cf.  Simaeee.] 
The  upper  robe  worn  by  a  bishop,  to  which  lavm  sleeves 
are  usually  attached.  Mook. 

Chi-mer'ic  (kl-mgr'Tk),  a.    Chimerical. 

Chi-mer'ic-al  (kl-mgrl-kal),  a.  Merely  imaginary; 
fanciful ;  fantastic  ;  wildly  or  vainly  conceived  ;  having, 
or  capable  of  having,  no  existence  except  in  thought ;  as, 
chimerical  projects. 

Sy n .  —  Imaginary ;  fanciful ;  fantastic ;  wild ;  vmf ound-' 
ed  ;  vain ;  deceitful ;  delusive. 

Chl-mer'lc-aUy,  adv.     Wildly ;  vainly ;  fancifully. 

Chlm'i-nage  (shlm'I-naj),  re.  [OF.  cheminage,  fr. 
chemin  way,  roadj  {Old  Law)  A  toll  for  passage 
through  a  forest.     [06s.]  Cowell. 

Chfin'ney  (chTm'nJ),  re. ;  pi.  Chxmnets  (-niz).  [P. 
cheminie,  LL.  caminata,  fr.  L.  caminus  furnace,  fire- 
place, Gr.  Ka/iivos  furnace,  oven.]  1.  A  fireplace  or 
hearth.     iObs.^  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  That  part"of  a  building  which  contains  the  smoke 
flues ;  esp.  an  upright  tube  or  flue  of  brick  or  stone,  in 
most  cases  extending  through  or  above  the  roof  of  the 
building.    Often  used  instead  of  chimney  shaft. 

Hard  by  a  cottage  chimneu  smokes.  Milton. 

3.  A  tube,  usually  of  glass,  placed  around  a  flame,  as 
of  a  lamp,  to  create  a  draft,  and  promote  combustion. 

4.  {Min.)  A  body  of  ore,  usually  of  elongated  form, 
extending  downward  in  a  vein.  Raymond. 

Chimney  board,  a  board  or  screen  used  to  close  a  fire- 
place ;  a  fireboard.  —  Chimney  cap,  a  device  to  improve 
the  draught  of  a  chimney,  by  presenting  an  exit  aper- 
ture always  to  leeward.  —  Chimney  comer,  the  space  be- 
tween the  sides  of  the  fireplace  and  the  fire  ;  hence,  the 
fireside.  —  Chimney  hook,  a  hook  for  holding  pots  and 
kettles  over  a  fire.  —  Chimney  money,  hearth  money,  a 
duty  formerly  paid  in  England  for  each  chimney.  —  Chim- 
ney pot  (Arch.),  a  cylinder  of  earthenware  or  sheet  metal 
placed  at  the  top  of  a  chimney.  —  Chimney  shaft,  the  part 
of  a  chimney  which  rises  above  the  roof.  —  Chimney  swal- 
low. (Zool.)  (a)  An  American  swift  (Cluetura  petasgica) 
which  lives  in  chimneys.  (6)  In  England,  the  common 
swallow  (Hirundo  rnsiica).  —  chlimney  sweep,  Chimney 
sweeper,  one  who  cleans  chimneys  of  soot ;  esp.  a  boy 
who  climbs  the  flue,  and  brushes  off  the  soot. 

Chim'ney-breast'  (-brgsf),  n.  (Arch.)  The  horizon- 
tal projection  of  a  chimney  from  the  wall  in  which  it  is 
built ;  —  commonly  applied  to  its  projection  in  the  inside 
of  a  building  only. 

Chim'ney-piece'  (-pes'),  n.  {Arch.)  A  decorative 
construction  around  the  opening  of  a  fireplace. 

Chlm-pan'zee  (chTm-pSn'ze ;  277),  re.  ^  [From  the  na- 
tive name :  cf .  F.  chimpame,  chimpanse,  chimpanzie."] 
{Zool.)  An  African  ape  {Anthropithecus  troglodytes  or 
Troglodytes 
niger)  which 
approaches 
more  nearly  to 
man,  in  most 
respects,  than 
any  other  ape. 
When  full 
grown,  it  is 
from  three  to 
four  feet  high. 

Chin  (chin), 
re.  [AS.  cin ; 
akin  to  OS. 
kinni,  D.  Mn, 
G.  fe'rere,  Icel. 
kinn  cheek, 
Dan.  &  Sw. 
kind,  L.  gena, 
Gr.  yews  ;  cf. 
Skr.  hanu . 
V232.]  l.The 
lower  extrem- 
ity of  the  face, 
below  the 
mouth;  the 
point  of  the  under  jaw. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  exterior  or  under  surface  embraced 
between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw  bone,  in  birds. 

Chi'na  (chi'na),  re.     1.  A  country  in  Eastern  Asia. 

2 .  China  ware,  which  is  the  modem  popular  term  for 
porcelain.    See  Poecelain.  ■ 

China  aster  (Boi.),  a  well-known  garden  flower  and  plant. 
See  Aster.  —  China  hean.  See  under  Bean,  1.  —  China 
clay.  See  Kaolin.  —  C)i;.n-i  j-i,,:-.  8..ri-5  as  Ramie.  —  China 
ink.     See  India  inic,  —  CiJai-   pina.  iiiot.),  an  annual  or 


Chimpanzee,  female. 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,   iinn,   aak,  final,  ^j     eve,  event,  end,   fern,   recent;     ice,  idea,  ill;     old,  &J)py,  orb,  6dd; 
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biennial  species  of  Dianthtis  (D.  Cfiiyiensis)  having  vari- 
ously colored  single  or  double  flowers ;  Indian  puik.  — 
China  root  {Med.),  the  rootstockof  a  species  of  Smilax{S. 
China),  from  the  East  Indies ;  —  formerly  much  esteemed 
for  the  purposes  that  saraaparilla  is  now  used  for.  Also 
the  galanga  root  (from  Alpinia  Galanga  and  Alpiiua  oj/i- 
cinarum).  —  China  rose.  {Dot.)  {a)  A  popular  name  for  sev- 
eral free-blooming  varieties  of  rose  derived  from  the  Rosa 
Indica,  and  perhaps  other  species.  (6)  A  flowering  hot- 
house plant  (Hibiscus  liosa-Sinensis)  of  the  Mallow  fam- 
ily, common  ui  tlie  gardens  of  China  and  the  East  In- 
dies. —  China  shop,  a  shop  or  store  for  the  sale  of  China 
ware  or  of  crockery.  —  China  ware,  porcelain  ;  —  so  called 
in  the  17th  century  because  brought  from  the  far  East, 
and  differing  from  the  pottery  made  in  Europe  at  that 
time  ;  also,  loosely,  crockery  in  general.  —  Frlde  of  China, 
China  tree.    {Bol/i  See  Azedakach. 

Chln-al'dlne  (kin-Sl'dln),  n.     [NL.  chinium  quinine 
-)- aWehyde.]     {Chem.)   See  QmNALDlNE. 

Chi'na-man  (chi'na-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Chinamen  (-men). 
A  native  of  China  ;  a  Chinese. 

Chin'ca-pin  (chin'ka-pTn),  n.    See  Chinquapin. 

Chinch  (chlnch)7  n.     [Cf.   Sp.  chinche  bug,  fr.  L. 
citnex.']      1.   {Zo'dl.)   The     bedbug 
(Cimex  lectularius). 

2.  {Zool.)  A  bug  {Blissus  leucop- 
terus),  which,  in  the  United  States, 
is  very  destructive  to  grass,  wheat, 
and  other  grains; — also  called 
chintz,  chinch  bug,  chink  bug.  It  re- 
sembles the  bedbug  in  its  disgusting 
odor. 

Chln'cha  (chtn'cha),  n.  [Cf. 
Chinchilla.]  (Zoo!.)  A  South  Amer- 
ican rodent  of  the  genus  Lagotis. 

Chinche  (chinch),  a.  [F.  chiche 
miserly.]  Parsimonious ;  niggardly. 
[06i.]  Chaucer. 

Dhlni 


Chinch  Bug  <,Blis- 

sus  leucopterus). 

X  5 


Chmch'er-le  (-er-i), 


Penuriousness.     [06*.] 


Chinchilla. 


By  cause  of  his  skarsete  and  chincherie. 
Chln-Chll'Ia  (chin-chTl'la),  n,  [Sp.]  1, 
small  rodent  {Chinchilla 
lanigera),  of  the  size  of  a 
large  squirrel,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  iur,  which  is 
very  soft  and  of  a  pearly 
gray  color.  It  is  a  native 
of  Peru  and  Chili. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  chin- 
chilla. 

3.  A  heavy,  long- 
napped,  tufted  woolen 
cloth. 

Chln-cho'na  (-cho'ni), 
Ghln-co'na  (-ko'na).  See 
Cinchona. 

Chin'  cough'  (chin'  kSf  ;  115).  [For  chink  cough  ; 
cf.  AS.  cincung  loud  laughter,  Scot,  kink  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing,  akin  to  MHG.  kichen  to  pant.  Cf.  Kink- 
haust,  Co0qh.]    Whooping  cough. 

Chine  (chin),  re.  [Cf.  Chink.]  A  chink  or  cleft;  a 
narrow  and  deep  ravine ;  as,  Shanklin  Chine  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  230  feet  deep. 
IProv.  Eng.}  "That  cottage  in  a  cAme."  J.  Ingelow. 
'  Chine  (chin),  n.  [OF.  eschine,  F.  echine,  fr.  OHG. 
skina  needle,  prickle,  shin,  G.  schiene  splint,  schienbein 
shin.  For  the  meaning  cf.  L.  spina  thorn,  prickle,  or 
spine,  the  backbone.  Cf.  Shin.]  1.  The  backbone  or 
spine  of  an  animal ;  the  back.  "  And  chine  with  rising 
bristles  roughly  spread. "  Dryden. 

2.  A  piece  of  the  backbone  of  an  animal,  with  the 
adjoining  parts,  cut  for  cooking.     [See  Illust.  of  Beef.] 

3.  The  edge  or  rim  of  a  cask,  etc.,  formed  by  the  pro- 
jeeting  ends  of  the  staves  ;  the  chamfered  end  of  a  stave. 

Chine,  f.  ^.  [tOTp.&^.^.  Chined  (chind).]  1.  To  cut 
through  the  backbone  of  ;  to  cut  into  chine  pieces. 

2.  To  chamfer  the  ends  of  a  stave  and  form  the  chine. 

Chined  (chmd),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  having,  a 
chine,  or  backbone  ;  —  used  in  composition.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

2.  Broken  in  the  back.     \Obs.'\ 

He 's  chined,  goodman.  Beau.  If  Fl. 

Chl-nese'  (cht-nez'  or  -nes'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
China ;  peculiar  to  China. 

Chinese  paper.  See  India  paper,  under  India,  —  Chinese 
wax,  a  snowy-white,  waxlike  substance  brought  from 
Chma.  It  is  the  bleached  secretion  of  certain  insects  of 
the  family  Coccidse,  especially  Coccus  Sinensis. 

Chl-nese',  re.  sing.  &  pi.     1.  A  native  or  natives  of 
China,  or  one  of  that  yellow  race  with  oblique  eyelids 
who  live  principally  in  China. 
2.  sing.  The  language  of  China,  which  is  monosyllabic. 
I^^  Chineses  was  used  as  a  plural  by  the  contempo- 
raries of  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

Chink  (chink),  n.  [OB.  chine,  AS.  cine  fissure,  chink, 
fr.  tiinan  to  gape  ;  akin  to  Goth,  keinan  to  sprout,  G.  kei- 
men.  Cf.  Chit.]  A  small  cleft,  rent,  or  fissure,  of 
greater  length  than  breadth ;  a  gap  or  crack ;  as,  the 
chinks  of  a  wall. 

Through  one  cloudless  chink,  in  a  black,  stormy  sky, 
Shines  out  the  dewy  morning  star.  Macaulay. 

Chink,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chinkbd  (chinkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  CmNKiNO.]    To  crack ;  to  open. 

Chink,  V.  t.    1.  To  cause  to  open  in  cracks  or  fissures. 

2.  To  fill  up  the  chinks  of ;  as,  to  chink  a  wall. 

Chink,  re.  [Of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  Jingle.]  1.  A 
short,  sharp  sound,  as  of  metal  struck  with  a  slight  de- 
gree of  violence.     '■'■Chink  ofbeW."  Cowper. 

2.  Money;  cash.  {_Canf]  "  To  leave  his  cAtrei  to  bet- 
ter hands."  Somerville. 

Chink,  V.  i.  To  cause  to  make  a  sharp  metallic  sound, 
as  coins,  small  pieces  of  metal,  etc.,  by  bringing  them 
into  collision  with  each  other.  Pope. 

Chink,  V.  i.  To  make  a  slight,  sharp,  metallic  soundj 
as  by  the  collision  of  little  pieces  of  money,  or  other 
small  sonorous  bodies.  Arbuthnot. 


Chink'y  (chTnk'j?),  a.  Full  of  chinks  or  fissures; 
gaping;  opening  in  narrow  clefts.  Dryden. 

Chinned  (chind),  a.  Having  a  chin ;  —  used  chiefly 
in  compounds  ;  as,  short-chinned. 

Chl-nold'lne  (ki-noid'Iu),  n.  [NL.  cAireium  quinine 
fcf.  G.  &  F.  china  Peruvian  bark)  +  -oid  -\-  -ine.~\ 
(Chem.)  See  Quinoidine. 

Chln'O-llne  (kTn'o-lIu),  re.  [NL.  chininra  quinine  (see 
Chinoidine)  -)-  L.  oieum  oil  +  -me.]   {Chem.)  See  QniN- 

OLINE. 

Chl'none  (ki'non),  re.  [NL.  chinium  quinine  (see 
Chinoidine)  -j-  -one.]    (Chem.)  See  Quinone. 

Chl-nook' (chT-nook'),  re.  1.  (i'Wtnoi.)  One  of  atribe 
of  North  American  Indians  now  living  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  noted  for  the  custom  of  flattening  their 
skulls.     Chinooks  are  also  called  Flathead  Indians. 

2.  A  warm  westerly  wind  from  the  country  of  the  Chi- 
nooks, sometunes  experienced  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  Montana  and  the  adjacent  territory. 

3.  A  jargon  of  words  from  various  languages  (the  lar- 
gest proportion  of  which  is  from  that  of  the  Chinooks) 
generally  understood  by  all  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
northwestern  territories  of  the  United  States. 

Chin'qua-pin  (chln'k^pln),  «.  {Bot.)  A  branching, 
nut-bearing  tree  or  shrub  ( Castanea  pumila)  of  North 
America,  from  six  to  twenty  feet  high,  allied  to  the 
chestnut.  Also,  its  small,  sweet,  edible  nut.  [Written 
also  chincapin  and  chinkapin.] 

Chinquapin  oak,  a  small  shrubby  oak  ( Quercus  prinoides) 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  with  edible  acorns. — Western  chin- 
quapin, an  evergreen  shrub  or  tree  {Casta7iapsis  chrysu- 
p/i!?la)  of  the  Pacific  coast.  In  Cahfornia  it  is  a  shrub; 
m  Oregon  a  tree  30  to  125  feet  high. 

Chinse  (chins),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chinsed 
(chinst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CniNsma.]  {Naui.)  To  thrust 
oakum  into  (seams  or  chinks)  with  a  chisel,  the  point  of 
a  knife,  or  a  chinsing  iron  ;  to  calk  slightly. 

Chlnslng  Iron,  a  light  calking  iron. 

Chintz  (chints ;  273),  n. ;  pi.  Chintzes  (-Sz).  [Hindi 
chint  spotted  cotton  cloth,  chinia  spot.]  Cotton  cloth, 
printed  with  flowers  and  other  devices,  in  a  number  of 
different  colors,  and  often  glazed.  Swift. 

Chlop-plne'  (ch5p-pen'),  n.     Same  as  Chopine,  re. 

Chip  (chip),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chipped  (chlpt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chippins.]  [Cf.  G.  kippen  to  cut  off  the 
edge,  to  clip,  pare.  Cf.  Chop  to  cut.]  1.  To  cut  small 
pieces  from  ;  to  diminish  or  reduce  to  shape,  by  cutting 
away  a  little  at  a  time ;  to  hew.  Shak. 

2.  To  break  or  crack,  or  crack  off  a  portion  of,  as  of 
an  eggshell  in  hatching,  or  of  a  piece  of  crockery. 

3.  To  bet,  as  with  chips  in  the  game  of  poker. 

To  chip  In,  to  contribute,  as  to  a  fund;  to  share  in  the 
risks  or  expenses  of.    [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Chip,  V.  i.     To  break  or  fly  off  in  small  pieces. 

Chip,  re.  1.  A  piece  of  wood,  stone,  or  other  substance, 
separated  by  an  ax,  chisel,  or  any  cutting  instrument. 

2.  A  fragment  or  piece  broken  off  ;  a  small  piece. 

3.  Wood  or  Cuban  palm  leaf  split  into  slips,  or  straw 
plaited  in  a  special  manner,  for  making  hats  or  bonnets. 

4.  Anything  dried  up,  withered,  or  without  flavor  ;  — 
used  contemptuously. 

5.  One  of  the  counters  used  in  poker  and  other  games. 

6.  {Naui.)  The  triangular  piece  of  wood  attached  to 
the  log  line. 

Buffalo  chips.  See  under  Bitpfalo.  —  Chip  ax,  a  small 
ax  for  chipping  timber  into  shape.  —  Chip  bonnet.  Chip 
hat,  a  bonnet  or  a  hat  made  of  chip.  See  Chip,  n.,  3.  —  A 
chip  of  the  old  block,  a  child  who  resembles  either  of  his 
parents.  [ColloQ.]  Milton.  —  Potato  chips,  Saratoga  chips, 
thin  slices  of  raw  potato  fried  crisp. 

Chlp'munk'  (-miink'),  re.  [Indian  name.]  {Zool.) 
A  squirrel-like 
animal  of  the 
genus  Tamias, 
sometimes 
called  the 
striped  squir- 
rel, chipping 
squirrel, 

reT^'hackee'  Chipmxmk.  (Tamias strialus).    OO 

The  common  species  of  the  United  States  is  the  Tamias 
striatus.  [Written  also  chipmonk,  chipmuck,  and  chip- 
muk.] 

Chlp'per  (-^r),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Cheep,  Chirp.]  To  chirp 
or  chirrup.     [Brov.  Bng.]  Forby. 

Chlp'per,  a.    Lively;  cheerful;  talkative.        [U.S.] 

Chlp'pe-ways  (chip'pe-waz),  re.  pi.  ;  sing.  Chippewat. 
{Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  inhabiting  the 
northern  and  western  shores  of  Lake  Superior  ;  —  called 
also  Objibways. 

Chip'ping  (-pTng),  n.  1.  A  chip ;  a  piece  separated 
by  a  cutting  or  graving  instrument ;  a  fragment. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  cutting  or  breaking  off  small 
pieces,  as  in  dressing  iron  with  a  chisel,  or  reducing  a 
timber  or  block  of  stone  to  shape. 

3.  The  breaking  off  in  small  pieces  of  the  edges  of  pot- 
ter's ware,  porcelain,  etc. 

Chip'plng   bird'  (herd').    {Zool.)  The  chippy. 

Chlp'ping  squlr'rel 
(skwer'rel).  See  Chip- 
munk. 

Chip'py  (-p^),  a. 
Abounding  in,  or  re- 
sembling, chips ;  dry 
and  tasteless. 

Chip'py    (chip'- 
py), re.      {Zool.)  A 
small  American 
sparrow  {Spizella 
socialis),  very  com- 
mon near  dwellings  ;     _.  .  ^U-      ■       D  ,,.^ 
-also    called    chip-    Chippy,  or  Chipprng  Sparrow.    OO 

ping  bird  and  chipping  sparrow,  from  its  simple  note. 


Chips  (chtps),  re.    {_Naut.)  A  ship's  carpenter.   [Cant\ 

II  Chl-ra'gra  (kt-ra'gra),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  x^'pavpai 
Xei'p  hand  -j-  aypa  seizure.]     {Med.)  Gout  in  the  hand. 

Chi-rag'rlc-al  (kt-rSg'rl-kal),  a.  Having  the  gout  in 
the  hand,  or  subject  to  that  disease.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Chl-ret'ta  (ki-rSt'ta),  re.  [Kind.  chii-altH.]  A  plant 
{Agathotes  Chirayta)  found  in  Northern  India,  having 
medicinal  properties  similar  to  the  gentian,  and  esteemed 
as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 

Chirk  (cherk),  v.  i.    [Cf.  Chirp,  also  Creak.]     1.  To 

shriek  ;  to  gnash  ;  to  utter  harsh  or  shrill  cries.     [Obs.'\ 

All  full  of  chirhjng  was  that  sorry  place.      Chaucer. 

2.  To  chirp  like  a  bird.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Chirk,  V.  t.  To  cheer ;  to  enliven  ;  as,  to  chirk  one 
up.     [Colloq.  New  Eng.] 

Chirk,  a.  [From  Chirk,  v.  i.]  Lively ;  cheerful ;  in 
good  spirits.     [Colloq.  Neiv  Eng.] 

Chinn  (cherm),  ■;;.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  cyrman,  cirman,  to  cry 
out.  V24.  Cf.  Chirp.]  To  chirp  or  to  make  a  mournful 
cry,  as  a  bird.     [Obs.]  Huloet. 

Chl-rog'no-my  (kt-rSg'no-mi^),  re.  [Gr.  x«i>  hand  + 
yvkiixr)  understanding.]  The  art  of  judging  character  by 
the  shape  and  appearance  of  the  hand. 

Chl'ro-graph  (ki'ro-graf ),  re.  [Gr.  x^'poypai^os  writ- 
ten with  the  hand  ;  x^'P  hand  -j-  ypa.<f>eLV  to  write.]  {Old 
Law)  (a)  A  writing  which,  requiring  a  counterpart,  was 
engrossed  twice  on  the  same  piece  of  parchment,  with  a 
space  between,  in  which  was  written  the  word  chirogra- 
phum,  through  which  the  parchment  was  cut,  and  one 
part  given  to  each  party.  It  answered  to  what  is  now 
called  a  charter  party.  (6)  The  last  part  of  a  fine  of  land, 
commonly  called  the  foot  of  the  fine.  Bouvier. 

Chi-rog'ra-pher  (ki-r5g'r4-fer),  n.  1.  One  who  prac- 
tices the  art  or  business  of  writing  or  engrossing. 

2.  See  Chirographist,  2. 

Chlrographer  of  fines  {Old  Eng.  Law),  an  officer  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  who  engrossed  fines. 

Clli'ro-graph'iC  (ki'ro-grSf'Tk), )  a.     Of  or  pertaining 

Chi'ro-graph'iC-al  (-T-kal),  |      to  chirography. 

Chi-rog'ra-phist  (kt-rog'ra-flst),  re.  1.  A  chlrogra- 
pher ;  a  writer  or  engrosser. 

2.  One  who  tells  fortunes  by  examining  the  hand. 

Chl-rog'ra-phy  (-fy),  re.  1.  The  art  of  writing  or  en- 
grossing ;  handwriting ;  as,  skilled  in  chirography. 

2.  The  art  of  telling  fortunes  by  examining  the  hand. 

Chl'ro-gym'nast  (ki'ro-jTm'nSst),  n.  [Gr.  x^'p  hand 
-\-  yv/icao-TiJs  trainer  of  athletes,  gymnast.]  A  mechan- 
ical contrivance  for  exercising  the  fingers  of  a  pianist. 

Chl'ro-log'lc-al  (-loj'T-kal),  a.    Relating  to  chirology. 

Chi-rol'0-gist  (kt-rol'o-jist),  re.  One  who  communi- 
cates  thoughts  by  signs  made  with  the  hands  and  fingers. 

Chl-rol'0-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Gr.  xet'p  hand  -j-  -logy.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  using  the  manual  alphabet  or  of  com- 
municating thoughts  by  signs  made  by  the  hands  and 
fingers ;  a  substitute  for  spoken  or  written  language  in 
intercourse  with  the  deaf  and  dumb.    See  Dactylologt. 

Chi'ro-man'cer  (Wro-mSn'ser),  re.  One  who  prac- 
tices chiromancy.  Dryden. 

Chl'ro-man'cy  (ki'rS-mSn'sy  ;  277),  re.  [Gr.  x^ I'p  hand 
+  -mancy.]  The  art  or  practice  of  foretelling  events, 
or  of  telling  the  fortunes  or  the  dispositions  of  persons 
by  inspecting  the  hand  ;  palmistry. 

Chl'ro-man'lst  (-Tst),     )  re.    [Cf.  Gr.  x^'pofxai/ns.]    A 

Chi'ro-man'tlst  (-tist),  j      chiromancer. 

Chi'ro-man'tic  (-mSn'tlk),  )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Chl'ro-man'tlc-al  (-tT-kal), )      chiromancy. 

Chl'ro-nom'lc  (-nom'ik),  a.     Relating  to  chironomy. 

Chi-ron'O-my  (kt-rSn'o-m^),  re.  [Gr.  x^ 'poi'of-''" ! 
X^ip  hand  -|-  viixeiv  to  manage.]  The  art  of  moving  the 
hands  in  oratory  or  in  pantomime  ;  gesture,     [Oft*.] 

Chi'ro-plast  (ki'rS-plSst),  n.  [Gr.  xeipoTrAoo-Tos  formed 
by  hand;  x^ t'p  hand -j- TrAaao-eii/  to  shape.]  {Mus.)  An 
instrument  to  guide  the  hands  and  fingers  of  pupils  in 
playing  on  the  piano,  etc. 

Chl-rop'o-dlst  (kt-rop'd-dTst),  re.  [Gr.  x^'P  hand  + 
TToiij,  TToSds,  foot.]  One  who  treats  diseases  of  the  hands 
and  feet ;  especially,  one  who  removes  corns  and  bunions. 

Chl-rop'o-dy  (-dy),  re.  The  art  of  treating  diseases  of 
the  hands  and  feet. 

Chl-ros'O-phist  (kt-rSs'o-flst),  re.  [Gr.  xci'p  hand  -f- 
ffoAo!  skillful,  wise.     See  Sophist.]     A  fortune  teller. 

Chirp  (cherp),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chirped  (cherpt)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Chirping.]  [Of  imitative  origin.  Cf. 
Chirk,  Chipper,  Cheep,  Chirm,  Chirrup.]  To  make  a 
short,  sharp,  cheerful  sound,  as  of  small  birds  or  crickets. 

Chirp,  re .  A  short,  sharp  note,  as  cf  a  bird  or  insect. 
"  The  chirp  of  flitting  bird."  Bryant. 

Chlrp'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  chirps,  or  is  cheerful. 

Chirp'lng  (-mg),  a.    Cheering ;  enlivening. 

He  takes  his  chh-ping  pint,  he  cracks  his  jokes.       Pope. 

Cllirp'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  chirping  manner. 

Chirre  (cher),  v.  i.  [Cf.  G.  girren,  AS.  ceorian  to 
murmur,  complain.    V24.]    To  coo,  as  a  pigeon.    [Obs.] 

Chlr'rup  (chir'rfip),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chirruped 
(-riipt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chirruping.]  [See  Chirp.]  To 
quicken  or  animate  by  chirping ;  to  cherup. 

Chlr'rup,  v.  i.   To  chirp.  Tennyson. 

The  cricket  chii'rups  on  the  hearth.        Goldsmith. 

Chlr'rup,  re.     The  act  of  chirping ;  a  chirp. 

The  sparrows'  chirrup  on  the  roof.         Tennyson. 

Chlr'rup-y  {-f),  a.     Cheerful ;  joyous  ;  chatty. 

Ghi-rur'geon  (kt-rQr'jiin),  re.  [F.  chirurgien,  from 
chirurgie  surgery,  fr.  Gr.  xeipovpyia,  fr.  xeipoupyo?  work- 
ing or  operating  with  the  hand  ;  x^'P  hand  +  epyoi' 
work.    Cf.  Surgeon,  Work.]    A  surgeon.     [06.!.] 

Chl-rur'geon-ly,  ffrff .     Surgically.     [Obs.]         Shak. 

Chi-rur'ger-y  (-jer-y),  re.  [See  CHiRirRGEON,  and  cf. 
Surgery.]    Surgery.     [06.S.] 

Chl-rur'glc  (kt-rflr'jTk),  )  a.    [Cf.  F.  chirurgique  ohi- 

Chl-rur'glc-al  (-jT-kal),  f  rurgical,  L.  chiniroicus, 
Gr.  x^'povpyiKos.  See  Chirurgeon,  and  cf.  Surgical.] 
Surgical.     [Obs.]     "  Chirttrgical  lore."  Longfellow. 
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ChiS'el  (chTz'el),  n.  [OF.  chisel,  F.  ciseau,  fr. 
LL.  ciseUus,  prob.  for  caesellus,  fr.  L.  caesus,  p.  p. 
of  caedere  to  cut.  Cf.  Scissors.]  A  tool  with  a 
cutting  edge  on  one  end  of  a  metal  blade,  used  in 
dressing,  shaping,  or  working  iu  timber,  stone,  met- 
al, etc.  ;  —  usually  driven  by  a  mallet  or  hammer. 

Cold  chisel.    See  under  Cold,  a. 

Chls'el,  V.  i.     limp.  &p.p.  Chiseled  (-eld),  or 
Chiselled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chiseling,  or  Chis- 
elling.]   [Cf.  F.  ciseler.']   1.  To  cut,  pare,  gouge,      _^ 
or  engrave  with  a  chisel ;  as,  to  cliisel  a  block  of  nij^i 
marble  into  a  statue. 

2.  To  cut  close,  as  in  a  bargain ;  to  cheat.     [Slang'] 

Chis'leu  (kislu),  n.  [Heb.]  The  ninth  month  of  the 
Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  answering  to  a  part  of  Novem- 
ber with  a  part  of  December. 

Chls'ley  (chiz'ly),  a.  [AS.  ceosel  gravel  or  sand.  Cf. 
Chessom.]  Having  a  large  admixture  of  small  pebbles 
or  gravel ;  —  said  of  a  .soil.  Gardner. 

Chit  (chit),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  ciS  shoot,  sprig,  from  the 
same  root  as  cinan  to  yawn.  See  Chink  a  cleft.]  1.  The 
embryo  or  the  growing  bud  of  a  plant ;  a  shoot ;  a  sprout ; 
as,  the  chits  of  Indian  corn  or  of  potatoes. 

2.  A  child  or  babe  ;  as,  a  forward  chit ;  also,  a  young, 
small,  or  insignificant  person  or  animal. 

A  little  chit  of  a  woman.  Thackeray. 

3.  An  excrescence  on  the  body,  as  a  wart.     [06s.] 

4.  A  small  tool  used  in  cleaving  laths.  Knight. 
Chit,  V.  i.     To  shoot  out ;  to  sprout. 

I  have  known  barley  chit  in  seven  hours  after  it  had  been 
thrown  forth.  Mortimer. 

Chit,  3(?  ««p'.  pr.  0/ Chide.  Chideth.   [06s.]   Chancer. 

Chit'chat  (-chat),  n.  [From  Chat,  by  way  of  redupli- 
cation.]    Familiar  or  trifling  talk  ;  prattle. 

Chi'tin  (ki'tin),  re.  [See  Chiton.]  {Chem.)  A  white 
amorphous  homy  substance  forming  the  harder  part  of 
the  outer  integument  of  insects,  Crustacea,  and  various 
other  invertebrates ;  entomolin. 

Chl'tl-ni-za'tlon  (ki'tl-ni-za'shun),  n.  The  process 
of  becoming  chitinous. 

Chl'tl-nOUS  (ki'tl-nus),  a.  Having  the  nature  of  chitin ; 
consisting  of,  or  containing,  chitin. 

II  Chl'ton  (ki'ton),  n.  [Gr.  xiTuf  a  chiton  (in  sense 
1).]  1.  An  under  garment  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
nearly  representing  the  modern  shirt. 

2.  (Zo'ol. )  One  of  a  group  of  gastropod 
mollusks,  with  a  shell  composed  of  eight 
movable  dorsal  plates.      See  Poltplaco- 

PHOKA. 
Chlt'ter  (chTt'ter),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Chattek.] 

1.  To  chirp  in  a  tremulous  manner,  as  ^"^  °*  *]l^  '-'^'" 
a  bird.     [06s.]  Chaucer.     T^^'Ze'r] 

2.  To   shiver   or   chatter   with    cold.     Nat.  size. 
[Scot.]  Bums. 

Chlt'ter-llng  (-ITng),  n.  The  frQl  to  the  breast  of  a 
shirt,  which  when  ironed  out  resembled  the  small  en- 
trails.    See  Chitteelings.     [06s.]  Gascoigne. 

Chlt'ter-llngS  (-llngz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  AS.  civip  womb, 
Icel.  kviS,  Goth,  qipus,  belly,  womb,  stomach,  G.  kut- 
ieln  chitterlings.]  {Cookery)  The  smaller  intestines  of 
swine,  etc.,  fried  for  food. 

II  Chlt'tra  (chi  t'tra),  n.  [Native  Indian  name. ]  (Zo'dl.) 
The  axis  deer  of  India. 

Chlt'ty  (-ty),  a.     1.  FuU  of  chits  or  sprouts. 

2.  Childish  ;  like  a  babe.     [06s.] 

Chly'a-chle'  (shlv'a-she'),  n.  [OF.  chevauchie,  che- 
vauchee  ;  of  the  same  origin  as  B.  cavalcade.]  A  cavalry 
raid  ;  hence,  a  military  expedition.     [06s.]        Chaucer. 

Chlv'al-rlC  (shitv'al-rik ;  277),  a.  [See  Chtvalet.] 
Relating  to  chivalry  ;  knightly  ;  chivalrous. 

ChlV'al-rOUS  (-riis ;  277),  a.  [OF.  chevalerus,  che- 
valereus,  fr.  chevalier.  See  Chtvaley.]  Pertaining  to 
chivalry  or  knight-errantry ;  warlike ;  heroic  ;  gallant ; 
high-spirited  ;  high-minded ;  magnanimous. 

In  brave  pursuit  of  chivalrous  emprise.       Spenser. 

Chlv'al-rous-ly,  adv.  in  a  chivalrous  maimer  ;  gal- 
lantly ;  magnanimously. 

Chlv'al-ry  (shiv'al-ri^  ;   277),  re.      [F.  chevalerie,  fr. 
chevalier  knight,  OF.,  horseman.     See  Chevalieh,  and 
cf.   Cavalry.]      1.  A   body  or  order  of   cavaliers   or 
knights  serving  on  horseback  ;  illustrious  warriors,  col- 
lectively; cavalry.     "SisMemphian  chivalry."  Milton. 
By  his  light 
Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move, 
To  do  brave  acts.  Shak. 

2.  The  dignity  or  system  of  knighthood  ;  the  spirit, 
usages,  or  maimers  of  knighthood ;  the  practice  of 
tnight-errantry.  Dry  den. 

3.  The  qualifications  or  character  of  knights,  as  valor, 
dexterity  in  arms,  courtesy,  etc. 


The  (flory  of  our  Troy  this  day  doth  lie 
On  his  fair  worth  and  single  chivalry. 


Shak. 


4.  {Eng.  Law)  A  tenure  of  lands  by  knight's  service  ; 
that  is,  by  the  condition  of  a  knight's  performing  service 
on  horseback,  or  of  performing  some  noble  or  military 
service  to  his  lord. 

5.  Exploit.     [05s.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Court  of  chivalry,  a  court  formerly  held  before  the  lord 

high  constable  and  earl  marshal  of  England  as  judges, 

having  cognizance  of  contracts  and  other  matters  relating 

to  deeds  of  arms  and  war.  Blackstone. 

Chive  (chiv),  re.    (£o/.)  A  filament  of  a  stamen.   [06s.] 

Chive  (chiv),  n.     [F.  cive,  fr.  L.  cepa,  caepa,  onion. 

Cf.   Gives,  Cieol.]     {Bot.)  A  perennial   plant   (Allium 

Schanoprasum),  allied  to  the  onion.     The  young  leaves 

are  used  in  omelets,  etc.     [Written  also  cive.'] 

.      Chlv'y  (chi  v'y ),  V.  t.    [««».  &  p.  p.  Chivied  (chi  v'Td) ; 

p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Cm-WYJSG.']    [Cf.  Chevy.]    To  goad,  drive, 

hunt,  throw,  or  pitch.  [Slang,  Eng.]  Dickens. 

Chlam'y-aate    (klam'T-dat),    a.        [L.    chlamydatus 

dressed  in  a  military  cloak.    See  Chlamys.]     (Zool.) 

Having  a  mantle  ;  —  applied  to  certain  gastropods. 


Chlam'y-phore  (klSm't-for),  n.    [Gr.  xAafivs  cloak -f- 

(fy^peiv  to  bear .]  (Zoo!. )  A  small  South  American  edentate 
(Chlamyphorus  truncatus,  and  0.  retusus)  allied  to  the 
armadillo.  It  is  covered  with  a  leathery  shell  or  coat 
of  mail,  like  a  cloak,  attached  along  the  spine. 

II  Chla'mys  (kla'mts  or  klSm'is),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Chla- 
MYSEs  (-ez),  L.  Chlamydes  (kl5m'i-dez).  [L.,  from  Gr. 
xAajius.]  A  loose  and  flowing  outer  garment,  worn  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  ;  a  kind  of  cloak. 

II  Chlo-as'ma  (kl6-az'ma),  n.  [Gr.  x^waff'"  to  be 
green.]  (Med.)  A  cutaneous  atfection  characterized  by 
yellow  or  yellowish  brown  pigmented  spots. 

Chlo'ral(klo'ral),?i.  [C/^/orine -f  oicohol.]  \.(Chem.) 
A  colorless  oily  liquid,  CCI3.CHO,  of  a  pungent  odor  and 
harsh  taste,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  ordi- 
nary or  ethyl  alcohol. 

2.  (Med.)  Chloral  hydrate. 

Chloral  hydrate,  a  white  crystalline  substance,  obtained 
by  treating  chloral  with  water.  It  produces  sleep  when 
taken  internally  or  hypodermically ;  —  called  also  chloral. 

ChlO'ral-am'ide  (klo'ral-Sm'Td  or  -id),  re.  [Chloral -\- 
amide.]  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  chloral  and  formic 
amide  used  to  produce  sleep. 

Chlo'ral-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  (Med.)  A  moihid  condition 
of  the  system  resulting  from  excessive  use  of  chloral. 

Chlor'al'um  (klor'31'iim),  n.  [Chlorine  +  alu7nh\- 
ium.]  An  impure  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  alu- 
minium, used  as  an  antiseptic  and  disinfectant. 

Chlor'an'il  (klor'Sn'Tl),  n.  [Chlorine  -{-  aniline.] 
(Chem.)  A  yellow  crystalline  substance,  0^014.02,  re- 
garded as  a  derivative  of  quinone,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  certain  benzene  derivatives,  as  aniline. 

Chlo'rate  (klo'rSt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chlorate.  See  Chlo- 
rine.] (Chem.)  A  salt  of  chloric  acid;  as,  chlorate  of 
potassium. 

Chlor'au'rate  (klor'a'rat),  n.  [Chlorine  -f-  aurate.] 
(Chem.)  See  Aueochloeide. 

Chlor'hy'drlc  (klor'hi'drik),  a.  [Chlorine  -{-  hydro- 
gen -\-  -ic]     (Chem.)  Same  as  Hydeochloric. 

Chlor'hy'drin  (klor'hi'drin),  n.  (Chem.)  One  of  a 
class  of  compounds  formed  from  certain  polybasic  alco- 
hols (and  especially  glycerin)  by  the  substitution  of  chlo- 
rine for  one  or  more  hydroxyl  groups. 

ChlO'ric  (klo'rik),  a.  [From  Chloeine.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  obtained  from,  chlorine  ;  —  said  of  those  com- 
pounds of  chlorine  in  which  this  element  has  a  valence  of 
five,  or  the  next  to  its  highest ;  as,  chloric  acid,  HCIO3. 

Chloric  ether  (Chem.),  ethylene  dichloride.  See  Dutch 
liquid,  under  Dutch. 

Chlo'rl-date  (-rl-dat),  v.  t.  To  treat  or  prepare  with 
a  chloride,  as  a  plate  with  chloride  of  silver,  for  the 
purposes  of  photography.  iJ.  Hunt. 

Chlo'ride  (-rid  or  -rid;  277),  n.  (Chem.)  A  binary 
compound  of  chlorine  with  another  element  or  radical ; 
as,  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt). 

Chloride  of  ammonliim,  sal  ammoniac.  —  Chloride  of  Ume, 
bleacliing  powder  ;  a  grayish  white  substance,  CaOCU, 
used  in  bleaching  and  disinfecting  ;  —  called  more  prop- 
erly calcium  hypochlorite.  See  Hypochlorous  acid,  under 
Hypoohloeous.  —  Mercuric  chloride,  corrosive  sublimate. 

Chlo-rld'lc  (klo-rid'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
chloride  ;  containing  a  chloride. 

Chlo'lld-ize  (klo'rT-diz),  v.  i.     See  Chloeidate. 

ChlO-rlm'e-tiy  (klS-rim'e-trj^),  n.    See  Chlohometey. 

Chlo'rin-ate  (kl^rT-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chlo- 
rinated; p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Celoeinatino.]  (Chem.)  To 
treat,  or  cause  to  combine,  with  chlorine. 

Chlo'rl-na'tion  (-rl-na'shCn),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  subjecting  anything  to  the  action  of  chlorine  ;  espe- 
cially, a  process  for  the  extraction  of  gold  by  exposure 
of  the  auriferous  material  to  chlorine  gas. 

ChlO'rlne  (klo'rin  or  -ren  ;  277),  re.  [Gr.  x^<»P°5  pale 
green,  greenish  yellow.  So  named  from  its  color.  See 
Yellow.]  (Chem.)  One  of  the  elementary  substances, 
commonly  isolated  as  a  greenish  yellow  gas,  two  and  one 
half  times  as  heavy  as  air,  of  an  intensely  disagreeable 
suffocating  odor,  and  exceedingly  poisonous.  It  is  abun- 
dant iu  nature,  the  most  important  compound  being 
common  salt.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidizing,  bleaching,  and 
disinfecting  agent.     Symbol  CI.     Atomic  weight,  35.4. 

Chlorine  family,  the  elements  fluorine,  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, and  iodine,  called  the  halogens,  and  classed  together 
from  their  common  peculiarities. 

Chlor'l-Od'lc  (klor't-od'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Compounded 
of  chlorine  and  iodine  ;  containing  chlorine  and  iodine. 

Chlor'i'O-dine  (klor'i'o-dTn  or  -den),  n.  A  compound 
of  chlorine  and  iodine.     [jR.] 

ChlO'llte  (klo'rit),  re.  [Gr.  xAmpiti;  (sc.  Ai'Sos  stone), 
fr.  x^wpo!  light  green.]  (Min.)  The  name  of  a  group  of 
minerals,  usually  of  a  green  color  and  micaceous  to  gran- 
ular in  structure.  They  are  hydrous  silicates  of  alu- 
mina, iron,  and  magnesia. 

Chlorite  slate,  a  schistose  or  slaty  rock  consisting  largely 
of  chlorite. 

ChlO'llte,  «.  [Chlorous -\- -ite.]  (CAem.)  Any  salt  of 
chlorous  acid  ;  as,  chlorite  of  sodium. 

Chlo-rlt'ic  (klo-rit'ik),  a.  [From  1st  Chlorite.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  chlorite  ;  as,  chloritic  sand. 

Chlor'meth'ane  (klor'mSth'an),  re.  (Chem.)  A  color- 
less gas,  CH3CI,  of  a  sweet  odor,  easily  condensed  to  a 
liquid ;  —  called  also  methyl  chloride. 

Chlo'ro-  (klo'ro-).  (Chem.)  A  prefix  denoting  that 
chlorine  is  an  ingredient  in  the  substance  named. 

ChlO'ro-cru'0-rln  (klo'r6-kru'6-rin),  n.  [Gr.  x^wpos 
light  green  -)-  B.  cruorin.]  (Physiol.)  A  green  sub- 
stance, supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  green  color  of  the 
blood  in  some  species  of  worms.  Ray  Lankester. 

ChlO'ro-dyne  (klo'r6-din),  re.  [From  chlorine,  in 
imitation  of  WiOdyne.]  (3/e(?. )  A  patent  anodyne  medi- 
cine, containing  opium,  chloroform,  Indian  hemp,  etc. 

Chlo'ro-form  (-fSrm),  re.  [Chlorine  -|-  Jormyi,  it 
having  been  regarded  as  a  trichloride  of  this  radical : 


ci.'P.  chloroforme,G.  chloroform.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless 
volatile  liquid,  CHCI3,  having  an  ethereal  odor  and  a 
sweetish  taste,  formed  by  treating  alcohol  with  chlorine 
and  an  alkali.  It  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  wax,  resin,  etc., 
and  is  extensively  used  to  produce  anaesthesia  in  surgical 
operations  ;  also  externally,  to  alleviate  pain. 

Chlo'ro-form  (klo'ro-fSrm),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chlo- 
eofoehed  (-f6rmd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chlorofoeming.] 
To  treat  with  chloroform,  or  to  place  under  its  influence. 

ChlO'ro-leu'Cite  (klo'ro-lil'sit),  re.  [Gr.  x^<"Pos  light 
green -\- 'Ej.  leucitc]     (Bot.)  Same  as  Chloeoflastid. 

ChlO-rom'e-ter  (klo-rom'e-ter),  re.  [Cf.  F.  chloro- 
metre.  See  Chloeine,  and  -metee.]  An  insti-ument  to 
test  the  decoloring  or  bleaching  power  of  chloride  of  lime. 

ChlO-rom'e-try  (-ti-y),  re.  The  process  of  testing  the 
bleaching  power  of  any  combination  of  chlorine. 

ChlO-ro'pal  (klS-ro'pal),  n.  [Gr.  x^fupo?  light  green 
-\-  E.  opal.]  (3Iin.)  A  massive  mineral,  greenish  in  color, 
and  opal-like  in  appearance.  It  is  essentially  a  hydrous 
sdicate  of  iron. 

Chlo'ro-pep'tlc  (klo'ro-pSp'tTk),  a.  [Chlorine  -{-pep- 
tic.] (Physiol.  Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  acid  more 
generally  called  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid. 

ChlO'ro-phane  (klo'ro-fan),  re.  [Gr.  x-^wpos  light 
green  -f-  (paiveiv  to  show  :  cf.  F.  chlorophane.]  1.  (Min.) 
A  variety  of  fluor  spar,  which,  when  heated,  gives  a  beau- 
tiful emerald  green  light. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  yellowish  green  pigment  in  the  inner 
segment  of  the  cones  of  the  retina.     See  Cheomophane. 

ChlO'ro-phyll  (-f  il),  re.  [Gr.  x>^'"P°^  I'gl't  green  -f- 
<j>ijXKov  leaf  :  cf.  F.  chlorophylle.]  (Bot.)  Literally,  leaf 
green ;  a  green  granular  matter  formed  in  the  cells  of 
the  leaves  (and  other  parts  exposed  to  light)  of  plants,  to 
which  they  owe  their  green  color,  and  through  which  all 
ordinary  assimilation  of  plant  food  takes  place.  Similar 
chlorophyll  granules  have  been  found  in  the  tissues  of 
the  lower  animals.     [Written  also  chlorophyl.] 

ChlCro-plas'Ud  (klo'ro-plSs'tld),  re.  [Gr.  x'^'^poi  light 
green  -{-  E.  plastid.]  (Bot.)  A  granule  of  chlorophyll; 
—  also  called  chloroleucite. 

Chlo'ro-pla-tln'lc  (klo'ro-pia-tin'Ik),  a.  (Chem.) 
See  Platinichloeic. 

II  Chlo-ro'sls  (klo-ro'sTs),  re.  [Nl.,  fr.  Gr.  x^<"poi 
light  green  :  cf.  F.  chlorose.]  1.  (Med.)  The  green  sick- 
ness ;  an  anaemic  disease  of  young  women,  characterized 
by  a  greenish  or  grayish  yellow  hue  of  the  skin,  weak- 
ness, palpitation,  etc. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  disease  in  plants,  causing  the  flowers  to 
turn  green  or  the  leaves  to  lose  their  normal  green  color. 

ChlO-rot'lc  (-rSt'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  chlorotique.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  ailected  by,  chlorosis. 

Chlo'rous  (klo'riSs),  a.  [See  Chlorine.]  1.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  derived  from,  chlorine  ;  —  said  of  those  com- 
pounds of  chlorine  in  which  this  element  has  a  valence 
of  three,  the  next  lower  than  that  in  chloric  compounds ; 
as,  chlorous  acid,  HClOj. 

2.  (Chem.  Physics)  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the 
electro-negative  character  of  chlorine ;  hence,  electro- 
negative ;  —  opposed  to  basylous  or  zincous.     [06s.] 

Chlor'pl'crln  (klor'pi'krin  or  -pik'rln),  n.  (Chem.) 
A  heavy,  colorless  liquid,  CClj.NO,,  of  a  strong  pungent 
odor,  obtained  by  subjecting  picric  acid  to  the  action  of 
chlorine.     [Written  also  chloropikrin.] 

Chlo'ru-ret  (klo'ru-ret),  re.  [Ct  F.  chlorure.]  (Chem.) 
A  chloride.     [06s.] 

Choak  (chok),  v.  t.  &  i.    See  Choke. 

Cho'a-noid  (ko'a-noid),  a.  [Gr.  xoam)  funnel  -|-  -oid.] 
(Anat.)  Funnel-shaped;  — applied  particularly  to  a  hol- 
low muscle  attached  to  the  ball  of  the  eye  in  many  rep- 
tiles and  mammals. 

Cho'card  (cho'kerd),  re.     (Zool.)  The  chough. 

Chock  (chok),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Chocked  (chSkt); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Chocking.]  To  stop  or  fasten,  as  with  a 
wedge,  or  block  ;  to  scotch  ;  as,  to  chock  a  wheel  or  cask. 

Chock,  V.  i.  To  fill  up,  as  a  cavity.  "  The  woodwork 
.  .  .  exactly  cAociett  into  the  joints."  Puller. 

Chock,  re.  1.  A  wedge,  or  block  made  to  fit  in  any 
space  which  it  is  desired  to  fUl,  esp.  something  to  steady 
a  cask  or  other  body,  or  prevent  it  from  moving,  by  fit- 
ting into  the  space  around  or  beneath  it. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  heavy  casting  of  metal,  usually  fixed 
near  the  gunwale.  It  has 
two  short  horn  -  shaped 
arms  curving  inward,  be- 
tween which  ropes  or 
hawsers  may  pass  for  tow- 
ing, mooring,  etc.  chock  (Naut.% 

Chock,    adv.       (Naut.) 
Entirely  ;  quite  ;  as,  chock  home  ;  chock  aft. 

Chock,  V.  t.  [P.  choquer.  Cf.  Shock,  v.  t.]  To  en- 
counter.    [06s.] 

Chock,  re.     An  encounter.     [06s.] 

Chock'a-block  (chSk'a-blok),  a.  (Naut.)  Hoisted  as 
high  as  the  tackle  will  admit ;  brought  close  together,  as 
the  two  blocks  of  a  tackle  in  hoisting. 

ChOCk'-IlUl'  (-fill'),  a.     Quite  full ;  choke-full. 

Choc'0-late  (chok'o-lat ;  115), re.  [Sp.,  fr.  the  Mexican 
name  of  the  cacao.  Cf.  Cacao,  Cocoa.]  1.  A  paste  or 
cake  composed  of  the  roasted  seeds  of  the  Theobroma 
Cacao  ground  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients,  usually 
sugar,  and  cinnamon  or  vanilla. 

2.  The  beverage  made  by  dissolving  a  portion  of  the 
paste  or  cake  in  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Chocolate  house,  a  house  in  which  customers  may  be 
served  mth  chocolate.  —  Chocolate  nut.    See  Cacao. 

ChOC'taws  (chok'taz),  re.  pi.  ;  sing.  Choctaw.  (Eth- 
nol.)  A  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  (Southern  Ap- 
palachian), in  early  times  noted  for  their  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture, and  for  living  at  peace  with  the  white  settlers. 
They  are  now  one  of  the  civilized  tribes  of  the  Indian 
Territory. 

Chode  (chod),  the  old  imp.  of  chide.    See  Chide. 

Chog'set  (chSg'sgt),  re.     (Zool.)  SeeCuNMEE. 
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Choice  (chois),  ra.  [OE.  chois,  OF.  chois,  F.  choix,  fr. 
choisir  to  choose  ;  of  German  origin  ;  cf.  Goth,  kimsjan 
to  examine,  kiusan  to  choose,  examine,  G.  kiesen.  V46. 
Cf.  Choose.]  1.  Act  of  clioosing  ;  the  voluntary  act  of 
selecting  or  separating  from  two  or  more  things  that 
which  is  preferred ;  the  determination  of  the  mind  in 
preferring  one  thing  to  another ;  election. 

2.  The  power  or  opportunity  of  choosing;  option. 
Choice  there  is  not,  unless  the  thing  which  we  take  be  so  in 

our  power  that  we  might  liave  refused  it.  Hooker. 

3.  Care  in  selecting ;  judgment  or  skill  in  distinguish- 
ing what  is  to  be  preferred,  and  in  giving  a  preference  ; 
discrimination. 

I  imagine  they  [the  apothegms  of  Ctesar]  were  collected  with 
judgment  and  clioice.  Bacon. 

4.  A  sufficient  number  to  choose  among.  Shnk. 
6.  The  thing  or  person  chosen  ;  that  which  is  approved 

and  selected  in  preference  to  others  ;  selection. 

The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice.       Sliak. 
6.  The  best  part ;  that  which  is  preferable. 
The  flower  and  choice 
Of  many  provinces  from  bound  to  bound.       Milton. 
To  make  a  choice  of,  to  choose ;  to  select ;  to  separate  and 
take  in  preference. 
Syn.  —  See  Volition,  Option. 

Choice,  a.  iCompar.  Choicee  (-er) ;  superl.  Choicest 
(-8st).]  1.  Worthy  of  being  chosen  or  preferred  ;  select ; 
superior ;  precious ;  valuable. 

JMy  choicest  hours  of  life  are  lost.  Swift. 

2.  Preserving  or  using  with  care,  as  valuable  ;  frugal ; 
—  used  with  of;  as,  to  be  choice  of  time,  or  of  money. 

3.  Selected  with  care,  and  due  attention  to  preference ; 
deliberately  chosen. 

Choice  word  and  measured  phrase.         Wordsworth. 

Syn.  —  Select ;  precious ;  exquisite ;  uncommon ;  rare ; 
chary;  careful. 

Cholce'ful  (-ful),  d-  Making  choices ;  fickle.  [06s.] 
His  choic^ul  sense  with  every  change  doth  fit.     Spenser. 

Cholce'ly,  adv.  1.  With  care  in  choosing  ;  with  nice 
regard  to  preference.  "  A  band  of  men  collected  choicely, 
from  each  county  some. "  Shak. 

2.  In  a  preferable  or  excellent  manner  ;  excellently  ; 
eminently.     "  Choicely  good."  Wallon. 

Cholce'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  of  particular 
value  or  worth ;  nicety ;  excellence. 

Choir  (kwir),  n.  [OE.  quer,  OF.  cuer,  F.  choeur,  fr. 
L.  chorus  a  choral  dance,  chorus,  choir,  fr.  Gr.  xoposi 
orig.  dancing  place ;  prob.  akin  to  xop^os  inclosure,  L. 
hortus  garden,  and  E.  yard.  See  Chokus.]  1.  A  band 
or  organized  company  of  singers,  especially  in  church 
service.     [Formerly  written  also  quire.'] 

2.  That  part  of  a  church  appropriated  to  the  singers. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  chancel. 

Choir  organ  (Mus.),  one  of  the  three  to  five  distinct  or- 
gans included  in  the  full  organ,  each  separable  from  the 
rest,  but  all  controlled  by  one  performer  ;  a  portion  of 
the  full  organ,  complete  m  itself,  and  more  practicable 
for  ordinary  service  and  in  the  accompanying  of  the  vocal 
choir. — Choir  screen.  Choir  wall  (Arch.),  ascreenor  low 
wall  separating  the  cnoir  from  the  aisles.  —  Choir  service, 
the  service  of  singing  performed  by  the  choir.  T.  Warton. 

Choke  (chok),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Choked  (chokt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Choking.]  [OE.  cheken,  choken ;  cf. 
AS.  aceocian  to  suffocate,  Icel.  koka  to  gulp,  E.  chin- 
cough,  cough.]  1.  To  render  unable  to  breathe  by  fill- 
ing, pressing  upon,  or  squeezing  the  windpipe  ;  to  stifle  ; 
to  suffocate ;  to  strangle. 

With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder.       Shak. 

2.  To  obstruct  by  filling  up  or  clogging  any  passage  ; 
to  block  up.  Addison. 

3.  To  hmder  or  check,  as  growth,  expansion,  progress, 
etc.  ;  to  stifle. 

Oats  and  darnel  choke  the  rising  corn.        Dryden. 

4.  To  affect  with  a  sense  of  strangulation  by  passion  or 
strong  feeling.     "  I  was  cAoiecZ  at  this  word. "        Swift. 

5.  To  maie  a  choke,  as  in  a  cartridge,  or  in  the  bore 
of  the  barrel  of  a  shotgun. 

To  choke  off,  to  stop  a  person  in  the  execution  of  a  pur- 
pose ;  as,  io  choke  off  a  speaker  by  uproar. 

Choke,  V.  i.  1.  To  have  the  windpipe  stopped ;  to 
have  a  spasm  of  the  throat,  caused  by  stoppage  or  irrita- 
tion of  the  windpipe  ;  to  be  strangled. 

2.  To  be  checked,  as  if  by  chokmg  ;  to  stick. 

The  words  choked  in  his  throat.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Choke,  n.  1.  A  stoppage  or  irritation  of  the  wind- 
pipe, producing  the  feelmg  of  strangulation. 

2.  (Gun.)  (a)  The  tied  end  of  a  cartridge.  (J)  A  con- 
striction in  the  bore  of  a  shotgun,  case  of  a  rocket,  etc. 

ChokeTier'ry  (-ber'ry),  n.  (Bot.)  The  small  apple- 
shaped  or  pear-shaped  fruit  of  an  American  shrub  {Pyrus 
arbuiifolia)  growing  in  damp  thickets ;  also,  the  shrub 

Choke'Cher'ry  (-cher'ry),  «.  (Bot.)  The  astringent 
fmuit  of  a  species  of  wild  cherry  (Prunus  Virginiana) ; 
also,  the  bush  or  tree  which  bears  such  fruit. 

Choke'  damp'  (damp/).  See  Carbonic  acid,  under 
Cabbonic. 

II  Cho'ke-dar'  (cho/ke-dar'),  n.  [Hindi  chauki-dar.J 
A  watchman  ;  an  officer  of  customs  or  police.     Undial 

ChOke'-full'  (chok'ful'),  a.  Full  to  the  brim  ;  quite 
full;  chock-full. 

Choke'  pear'  (pSr').  1.  A  kind  of  pear  that  has  a 
rough,  astrmgent  taste,  and  is  swallowed  with  difficulty, 
or  which  contracts  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 

2.  A  sarcasm  by  which  one  is  put  to  silence ;  anything 
that  can  not  be  answered.     [£oj«]  S.  Richardson. 

Chok'er  (cho'ker),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
ohokes. 

2.  A  stiff  wide  cravat ;  a  stock.     ISlang] 

Choke'-strap'(-str5p'),M.  (Saddlery)  Astrapleading 
from  the  bellyband  to  the  lower  part  of  the  collar,  to 
keep  the  collar  in  place. 


ChOk'lng  (cho'kTng),  a.  1.  That  chokes  ;  producing 
the  feeUng  of  strangulation. 

2.  Indistinct  in  utterance,  as  the  voice  of  a  person 
affected  with  strong  emotion. 

Chok'y    1  (-kjf),  a.     1.  Tending  to  choke  or  suffocate, 

Chok'ey  J     or  having  power  to  suffocate. 

2.  Inclined  to  choke,  as  a  person  affected  with  strong 
emotion.     "  A  deep  and  choky  voice."  Aytoun. 

The  allusion  to  his  mother  made  Tom  feel  rather  chokei/. 

T.  Hughes. 

II  ChO-lae'ml-a  (ko-le'mT-a),  m.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x<"^^ 
bile+aVa  blood.]  (Med.)  A  disease  characterized  by 
severe  nervous  symptoms,  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  the  constituents  of  the  bile  in  the  blood. 

ChOl'a-gO|nie  (kol'a-gog  ;  115),  a.  [Gr.  xoAayM-j/os  ; 
XoAi;  bile  +  ayiovos  leading,  dyeif  to  lead  :  cf .  F.  chola- 
gugue.]  (Med.)  Promoting  the  discharge  of  bile  from  the 
system.  —  n.  An  agent  which  promotes  the  discharge 
of  bile  from  the  system. 

Chelate  (ko'lut),  «.  [Gr.  xoAi)  bile-]  (Chem.)  A 
salt  of  cholic  acid ;  as,  sodium  cholate. 

II  ChOl'e-cys'tlS  (kSl'e-sTs'tls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^oA^ 
bile  -\-  /cvVtis  bladder.]     (Anat.)  The  gall  bladder. 

Chol'e-cys-tot'o-my  (-sTs-t5t'6-my),  n.  [_Cholecysiis 
+  Gr.  reiJLvei.v  to  cut.]  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  making 
an  opening  in  the  gall  bladder,  as  for  the  removal  of  a 
gallstone. 

ChOl'e-dol'0-gy  (-d51'6-jy l,  n.  [Gr.  xo^rj  bile  +  -logy. 
Cf.  F.  choledologie.j  (Med.)  A  treatise  on  the  bile  and 
biliary  organs.  Dungiison. 

^W  Littr6  says  that  the  word  choledologie  is  abso- 
lutely barbarous,  there  being  no  Greek  word  xo^iSos. 
A  proper  form  would  be  cholology. 

ChO-le'lc  (ko-le'Tk),  a.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  obtained  from,  bile  ;  as,  choleic  acid. 

Chol'er  (kSl'er),  n.  [OE.  coler,  F.  colere  anger,  L. 
cholera  a  bilious  complaint,  fr.  Gr.  x"^^?"^  cholera,  fr. 
XoAos,  x°^''ii  bile.  See  Gau.,  and  cf.  Choleea.]  1.  The 
bile ;  —  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  seat  and  cause  of 
irascibility.     lObs.] 

His  [Richard  Hooker's]  complexion  .  .  .  was  sanguine,  with 
a  mixture  of  cAo?er/  and  yet  his  motion  was  slow.      /.  Walton, 

2.  Irritation  of  the  passions;  anger;  wrath. 

He  is  rash  and  very  sudden  in  choler.  Shak. 

Chol'er-a  (kSl'er-a),  n.  [L.,  a  bilious  disease.  See 
Cholee.]  (3Ied.)  One  of  several  diseases  affecting  the 
digestive  and  intestinal  tract  and  more  or  less  dangerous 
to  life,  esp.  the  one  commonly  called  Asiatic  cholera. 

Asiatic  cholera,  a  malignant  and  rapidly  fatal  disease, 
originating  in  Asia  and  frequently  epidemic  in  the  more 
filthy  sections  of  other  lands,  to  which  the  germ  or  spe- 
cific poison  may  have  been  carried.  It  is  characterized 
by  diarrhea,  rice-water  evacuations,  vomiting,  cramps, 
pmched  expression,  and  lividity,  rapidly  passing  into  a 
state  of  collapse,  followed  by  death,  or  by  a  stage  of  re- 
action or  fever.  —  Cholera  bacillus.  See  Comma  bacillus. 
—  Cholera  infantum,  a  dangerous  summer  disease  of  in- 
fants, caused  by  hot  weather,  bad  air,  or  poor  milk,  and 
especially  fatal  in  large  cities.  —  Cholera  morbus,  a  disease 
characterized  by  vomiting  and  purging,  with  gripings 
and  cramps,  usually  caused  by  imprudence  in  diet  or  by 

gastrointestmal  disturbance.  —  Chicken  cholera.  See  under 
HICKEN.  —  Hog  cholera.  See  under  Hog.  —  Sporadic  chol- 
era, a  disease  somewhat  resembling  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
but  originating  where  it  occurs,  and  rarely  becoming 
epidemic. 

Chol'er-a'lc  (kSl'Sr-a'Tk),  a.  Relating  to,  resulting 
from,  or  resembling,  cholera. 

Chol'er-ic  (kol'er-Ik),  a.  [L.  cholericus,  Gr.  ^oA-epi- 
Kos  :  cf.  F.  cholerique.]  1.  Abounding  with,  or  produ- 
cing choler,  or  bile.  Dryden. 

2.  Easily  irritated ;  irascible;  inclined  to  anger. 

3.  Angry ;  indicating  anger ;  excited  by  anger.  "  Chol- 
eric speech."  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Choleric  temperament,  the  bilious  temperament. 

Chol'er-ic-ly,  adv.     in  a  choleric  manner ;  angrily. 

Chol'er-i-form'  (kol'er-i-f8rm'),  a.  ICholera  + 
-form.]    Resembling  cholera. 

Chol'er-lne  (-in'),  n.  (Med.)  (a)  The  precursory  symp- 
toms of  cholera.  (6)  The  first  stage  of  epidemic  cholera, 
(c)  A  mud  form  of  cholera. 

Chol'er-old,  a.     ICholera  +  -Old.]    Choleriform. 

ChO'les-ter'lc  (ko'les-ter'ik  or  ko-lgs'ter-ik),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  cholesteriquc]  Pertaining  to  cholesterin,  or  obtained 
from  it ;  as,  cholesteric  acid.  Ure. 

ChO-les'ter-ln  (k6-les'ter-Tn),  n.  [Gr.  x°^V  bile  + 
cneap  stiS  fat:  F.  cholesterine.  See  Steaein.]  (Che^n.) 
A  white,  fatty,  crystalline  substance,  tasteless  and  odor- 
less, found  in  animal  and  plant  products  and  tissue,  and 
especially  in  nerve  tissue,  in  the  bile,  and  in  gallstones. 

Cho'll-amb   (ko'lt-Smb),   )   n.      [L.   choliambus,  Gr. 

ChO'll-am1)lc  (-Sm'btk),  )  ^'"'^'■V^os ;  ;(wAo's  lame 
+  Za/oi^o;  an  iambus.]  (Pros.)  A  verse  having  an  iam- 
bus in  the  fifth  place,  and  a  spondee  in  the  sixth  or  last. 

Chol'ic  (kol'ik),  )  a.      [Gr.  xoAikos,  from  x°^V 

Cho-lln'ic  (ko-lin'Ik),  (  bile.]  (Physiol.  Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  the  bile. 

Chollo  acid  (Chem.),  a  complex  organic  acid  found  as  a 
natural  constituent  of  taurocholic  and  glycocholic  acids 
in  the  bile,  and  extracted  as  a  resinous  substance,  con- 
vertible under  the  influence  of  ether  into  white  crystals. 

Cho'llne  (ko'lTn),  n.  [Gr.  x°^V  bile.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  See  Nedrine. 

Chol'O-chrome  (kSl'o-krom),  n.  [Gr.  xo^^i  X"'^"') 
bile  +  ;)(pM/xa  color.]     (Physiol.)  See  Bilirubin. 

Chol'o-phae'in  (kol'6-fe'Tn),  n.  [Gr.  x<>^»!i  X°^°^i 
bile  +  <|)aios  duslcy.]     (Physiol.)  See  BiLUinBiN. 

II  Chol'try  (chol'try),  n.     A  Hindoo  caravansary. 

Chomp  (chomp),  v.i.  To  chew  loudly  and  greedily; 
to  champ.    [Prov.  Eng.  &  Collog.  U.  S.]        Malliwell. 

Chon'dri-fi-ca'tioil  (kon'drT-fi-ka'shfui),  n.  (Physi- 
ol.) Formation  of,  or  conversion  into,  cartilage. 

Chon'dri-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Gr.  xo^^P"?  cartilage  + 
-fy.]    To  convert,  or  be  converted,  into  cartilage. 

Chon'dri-gen  (k5n'drT-j5n),  n.    [Gr.  xoi'^pos  cartilage 


-\- -gen.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  The  chemical  basis  of  carti- 
lage, converted  by  long  boiling  in  water  into  a  gelatinous 
body  called  chondriii. 

Chon-drig'e-nous  (kon-drTj'e-niis),  a.  [Gr.  voi/Spos 
cartilage  +  -genous.]     (Physiol.)  Affording  choudrin. 

Chon'drin  (kSn'drln),  n.  [Gr.  x°''^P°^  cartilage.] 
(Physial.  Chem.)  A  colorless,  amorphous,  nitrogenous 
substance,  tasteless  and  odorless,  formed  from  cartilagi- 
nous tissue  by  long-continued  action  of  boiling  water. 
It  is  similar  to  gelatin,  and  is  a  large  ingredient  of  com- 
mercial gelatin. 

Chon'drlte  (k5n'drlt),  n.  [Gr.  vdi/Spos  a  grain  (of 
wheat  or  spelt),  cartilage.]  (Min.)  A  meteoric  stone 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  chondrules. 

Chon-drit'lC  (kSn-diTt'ik),  «.  (J)/i».)  Granular;  per- 
taining to,  or  having  the  granular  structure  characteris- 
tic of,  the  class  of  meteorites  called  chondrites. 

II  Chon-drl'tlS  (kon-drl'tls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xoi'^po? 
cartilage  -f-  -itis.]    (Med.)  An  inflammation  of  cartilage. 

Chon'dro-  (kSn'dro-).  [Gr.  xoi'Spos  a  grain  (of  wheat 
or  spelt),  cartilage.]  A  combining  form  meaning  «  grain, 
granular,  granular  cartilage,  cartilaginous  ;  as,  the  chon- 
drocranium,  the  cartilaginous  skull  of  the  lower  verte- 
brates and  of  embryos. 

Chon'dro-dite  (-dit),  n.  [Gr.  xo>'8pos  a  grain  (of  wheat 
or  spelt),  cartilage.]  (Min.)  A  fluosilicate  of  magnesia 
and  iron,  yellow  to  red  in  color,  often  occurring  in  gran- 
ular form  in  a  crystalline  limestone. 

II  Chon'dro-ga-noi'de-1  (-ga-noi'de-i),  ra.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
YofSpos  cartilage  +  NL.  jramoidei.  See  Ganoid.]  (Zool.) 
An  order  of  ganoid  fishes,  including  the  sturgeons ;  —  so 
called  on  account  of  their  cartilaginous  skeleton. 

Chon'dro-gen  (k5n'dr6-jSn),  n.  [Gr.  x°''^P°'^  carti- 
lage +  -gen.]    (Physiol.  Chem.)  Same  as  Chondkigen. 

Chon'dro-gen'e-sis  (-jSn'e-sIs),  n.  [Gr.  xoi-Spos  car- 
tilage -f-  genesis.]  (Physiol.)  The  development  of  car- 
tilage. 

Chon'droid  (kSn'droid),  a.  [Gr.  xo>'Spos  cartilage  -f- 
-oid.]     Resembling  cartilage. 

Chon-drol'0-gy  (kon-dr51'6-jJ),  n.  [Gr.  xoi'^pos  car- 
tilage +  -logy :  cf.  F.  chondrologie.]  (Anat.)  The  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  cartilages.  Dungiison. 

II  Chon-dro'ma  (kon-dro'ma),  re.  /  pi.  Chondeomata 
(-dro'ma-ta).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  x""^?"!  cartilage  -|-  -oma.] 
A  cartilaginous  tumor  or  growth. 

Chon-drom'e-ter  (kon-dr5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  x°^^P°^  * 
grain  (of  wheat  or  spelt),  cartilage  ■\-  -meter.]  A  steel- 
yard for  weighing  grain. 

Cbon-drop'ter-yg'i-an  (kSn-drSp'ter-ifi-an),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  chondropterygien.]  Having  a  cartilaginous  skeleton. 
—  n.     One  of  the  Chondropterygii. 

II  Chon-4rop'te-ryg'i-l  (-te-rij't-i),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  xov^pos  cartilage  -|-  Trrepv^,  -vyos,  wing,  fin.]  (Zool.) 
A  group  of  fishes,  characterized  by  cartilaginous  fins  and 
skeleton.  It  includes  both  ganoids  (sturgeons,  etc. )  and 
selachians  (sharks),  but  is  now  often  restricted  to  the 
latter.     [Written  also  Chondroptei-ygia.] 

II  Chon-dros'te-i  (_kon-dros'te-I),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
XovSpoi  cartilage  +  octteoi'  bone.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of 
fishes,  including  ttie  sturgeons ;  —  so  named  because  the 
skeleton  is  cartilaginous. 


One  of  the  Chondrostei  {Fsephurus  gladius)  of  China. 

Chon-drot'O-my  (kSn-drSt'o-mi^),  n.  [Gr.  xoi-Spos  -t- 
Toiiri  a  cutting.]    (Anat.)  The  dissection  of  cartilages. 

Chon'drule  (kSn'drul)  n.  [Dim.  from  Gr.  xoi'Spos  a 
grain  (of  wheat  or  spelt),  cartilage.]  (Min.)  A  peculiar 
roimded  granule  of  some  mineral,  usually  enstatite  or 
chrysolite,  found  imbedded  more  or  less  abundantly  in 
the  mass  of  many  meteoric  stones,  which  are  hence 
called  chondrites. 

Choose  (chooz),  i>.  i.  [imp.  Chose  (choz)  ;  p.  jo.  Cho- 
sen (cho'z'n).  Chose  (Obs.) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Choosing.] 
[OE.  chesen,  cheosen,  AS.  cedsan  ;  akin  to  OS.  kiosan, 
D.  kiezen,  G.  kiesen,  Icel.  kjosa,  Goth,  kiusan,  L.  gus- 
tare  to  taste,  Gr.  yivecrdai.,  Skr.  jush  to  enjoy.  V46. 
Cf.  Choice,  2d  Gust.]  1.  To  make  choice  of ;  to  select ; 
to  take  by  way  of  preference  from  two  or  more  objects 
offered ;  to  elect ;  as,  to  choose  the  least  of  two  evils. 

Chose  me  for  a  humble  friend.  Pope. 

2.  To  wish;  to  desire  ;  to  prefer.     ]_Colloq.] 

The  landlady  now  returned  to  know  it  we  did  not  choose  a 
more  genteel  apartment.  Goldsmith. 

To  choose  sides.    See  under  Side. 

Syn.  — To  select;  prefer;  elect;  adopt;  follow. —  To 
Choose,  Peepee,  Elect.  To  choose  is  the  generic  term, 
and  denotes  to  take  or  fix  upon  by  an  act  of  the  will, 
especially  in  accordance  with  a  decision  of  the  judgment. 
To  prefer  is  to  choose  or  favor  one  thing  as  compared 
with,  and  more  desirable  than,  another,  or  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  one's  tastes  and  feelings.  To  eiect  is  to 
choose  or  select  for  some  office,  employment,  use,  privi- 
lege, etc. ,  especially  by  the  concurrent  vote  or  voice  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  electors.  To  choose  a  profession  ;  to 
prefer  private  life  to  a  public  one ;  to  elect  members  of 
Congress. 

Choose,  V.  i.     1.  To  make  a  selection  ;  to  decide. 
They  had  only  to  choose  between  implicit  obedience  and  open 
rebellion.  Fi-escott. 

2.  To  do  otherwise.  "  Can  I  choose  butsmile  ?  "  Pvpe. 

Can  not  choose  but,  must  necessarily. 

Thou  canst  not  choose  but  know  who  I  am.       Shok. 

Choos'er  (-er),  ??.  One  who  chooses;  one  who  has 
the  power  or  right  of  choosing  ;  an  elector.  Burke. 

Chop  (ch5p),  V.  t.  [:imp.  &  p.  p.  Chopped  (chiSpt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chopping.]  [Cf.  LG.  &  D.  kappen,  Dan. 
knppe,  Sw.  kappa.  Cf.  Chap  to  crack.]  1.  To  cut  by 
striking  repeatedly  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  to  cut  into 
pieces ;  to  mince  ;  —  often  with  up. 
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2.  To  sever  or  separate  by  one  or  more  blows  of  a  sharp 
instrument ;  to  divide  ;  —  usually  witli  <yf  or  down. 

Chop  off  your  hand,  and  send  it  to  the  king.       Shak, 

3.  To  seize  or  devour  greedily  ;  —  with  up.     lObs.'] 
Upon  the  opening  of  his  mouth  he  drops  his  breakfast,  wliich 

the  fox  presently  chopped  up.  VEstrayuje. 

Chop  (chop),  V.  i.  1.  To  make  a  quick  stroke,  or  re- 
peated strokes,  with  an  ax  or  other  sharp  instrameut. 

2.  To  do  something  suddenly  with  an  unexpected  mo- 
tion ;  to  catch  or  attempt  to  seize. 

Out  of  greediness  to  get  both,  he  chops  at  the  shadow,  and 
loses  the  substance.  U Estrange. 

3.  To  interrupt ;  —  with  in  or  out. 

This  fellow  interrupted  the  sermon,  even  suddenly  chopping 
in.  Latimer. 

Chop,  V.  t.  [Cf.  D.  koopen  to  buy.  See  Cheapen,  v.  I., 
and  cf.  Chap,  v.  i.,  to  buy.]     1.  To  barter  or  truck. 

2.  To  exchange  ;  to  substitute  one  thing  for  another. 
We  go  on  chopping  and  changing  our  friends.    L'Estrange. 

To  chop  logic,  to  dispute  with  an  affected  use  of  logical 
terms ;  to  argue  sophistically. 

Chop,  V.  i.    X.  To  purchase  by  way  of  truck. 

2.  {JVaui.)  To  vary  or  shift  suddenly;  as,  the  wind 
chops  about. 

3.  To  wrangle  ;  to  altercate  ;  to  bandy  words. 

Let  not  the  counsel  at  the  bar  chop  with  the  judge.    Bacon. 
Chop,  n.     A  change  ;  a  vicissitude.  3Iarryat. 

Chop,  V.  t.  &  i.    To  crack.    See  Chap,  v.  t.  &  i. 
Chop,  71.     1.  The  act  of  chopping  ;  a  stroke. 

2.  A  piece  chopped  off ;  a  slice  or  small  piece,  espe- 
cially of  meat ;  as,  a  mutton  chop. 

3.  A  crack  or  cleft.     See  Chap. 

Chop,  n.  [See  Chap.]  1.  A  jaw  of  an  animal ;  —  com- 
monly in  the  pi.    See  Chops. 

2.  A  movable  jaw  or  cheek,  as  of  a  wooden  vise. 

3.  The  land  at  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  a  river,  har- 
bor, or  channel ;  as.  East  CAop  or  West  CAo^.  See  Chops. 

Chop,    re.      [Chin.   &  Hind,   chhap    stamp,   brand.] 

1.  Quality  ;   brand ;  as,  silk  of  the  first  chop. 

2.  A  permit  or  clearance. 

Chop  dollar,  a  silver  dollar  stamped  to  attest  its  purity. 

—  Chop  of  tea,  a  number  of  boxes  of  the  same  make  and 
quality  of  leaf.  —  Chowchow  chop.  See  under  Chowchow. 

—  Grand  chop,  a  ship's  port  clearance.        S.  W.  Williams. 
Chop'boat'  (-bof),  n.     [Chin,  chop  sort,  quality.]     A 

licensed  lighter  employed  in  the  transportation  of  goods 
to  and  from  vessels.     IChina]  S.  W.  Williams. 

Chop'Ohurch'  (-chQrch'),  n.  [See  Chop  to  barter.] 
(Old  Eng.  Laio)  An  exchanger  or  an  exchange  of  bene- 
fices.    [Cant] 

Chop'fall'en  (-faF'n),  a.  Having  the  lower  chop  or 
jaw  depressed ;  hence,  crestfallen  ;  dejected ;  dispirited ; 
downcast.    See  Chapfallen. 

Chop'house'  (-hous'),  «.  A  house  where  chops,  etc., 
are  sold ;  an  eating  house. 

The  freedom  of  a  chophouse.  W.  Irving. 

Chop'house',  n.  [See  Chop  quality.]  A  custom- 
house where  transit  duties  are  levied.     [China] 

S.  W.  Williams. 

Chop'ln  (chSp'in),  n.  [F.  chopine,  fr.  G.  schoppen.] 
A  liquid  measure  formerly  used  in  France  and  Great 
Britain,  varying  from  half  a  pint  to  a  wine  quart. 

Chop'ln,  re.    See  Chopine. 

ChO-plne'  (cho-pen' ;  F.  sho-pen'),  n.  [Cf .  OF.  chapin, 
escapin,  Sp.  chapin,  Pg.  chapim.]  A  clog,  or  patten, 
having  a  very  thick  sole,  or  in  some  cases  raised  upon  a 
stilt  to  a  height  of  a  foot  or  more.  [Variously  spelt 
chioppine,  chopin,  etc.] 

Your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last, 
by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.  Shak. 

Chop'-log'lc  (choplSj'ik),  n.  One  who  bandies 
words  or  is  very  argumentative.     [Jocular]  Shak. 

Chop'ness  (chSp'nes),  re.     A  kind  of  spade.     [Eng.] 

Chop'per  (-per),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  chops. 

Chop'ping  (-ping),  a.  [Cf .  Chubby.]  Stout  or  plump ; 
large.     [Obs.]  Fenton. 

Chop'ping,  a.  [See  Chop  to  barter.]  Shifting  or 
changing  suddenly,  as  the  wind ;  also,  having  tumbling 
waves  dashing  against  each  other ;  as,  a  chopping  sea. 

Chop'ping,  re.     Act  of  cutting  by  strokes. 

Chopping  block,  a  solid  block  of  wood  on  which  butchers 
and  others  chop  meat,  etc.  —  Chopping  knife,  a  knife  for 
chopping  or  nuncing  meat,  vegetables,  etc. ;  —  usually 
with  a  handle  at.the  back  of  the  blade  instead  of  at  the 
end. 

Chop'py  (-py),  a.  [Cf .  Chappy.]  1.  Full  of  cracks. 
"Choppy  finger."  Shak. 

2.  [Cf.  Chop  a  change.]  Bough,  with  short,  tumultu- 
ous waves ;  as,  a  choppy  sea. 

Chops  (chops),  re.  pi.  [See  Chop  a  jaw.]  1.  The 
jaws ;  also,  the  fleshy  parts  about  the  mouth. 

2.  The  sides  or  capes  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  channel, 
harbor,  or  bay ;  as,  the  chops  of  the  English  Channel. 

Chop'Stick'  (chop'stik'),  re.  One  of  two  small  sticks 
of  wood,  ivory,  etc.,  used  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  to 
convey  food  to  the  mouth. 

ChO-rag'io  (kS-raj'ik),  a.  [6r.  xopaytKos,  xoprjv'Ko's.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  choragus. 

Choragic  monument,  a  buUding  or  column  built  by  a  vic- 
torious choragus  for  the  reception  and  exhibition  of  the 
tripod  which  he  received  as  a  prize.  Those  of  Lysicrates 
and  Thrasyllus  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens. 

llCho-ra^gUS  Cko-ra'giis),re. /p?.  CHOKAGi(-ji).  [L.,fr. 
6r.  xop'^yo?)  X°P1Y°5;  X°P°^  chorus  +  ayeiv  to  lead.] 
(Gr.  Antig.)  A  chorus  leader ;  esp.  one  who  provided  at 
his  own  expense  and  under  his  own  supervision  one  of 
the  choruses  for  the  musical  contests  at  Athens. 

ChO'ral  (ko'ral),  a.  [LL.  choralis,  fr.  L.  chorus.  See 
Chords.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  choir  or  chorus  ;  singing, 
sung,  or  adapted  to  be  sung,  in  chorus  or  harmony. 

Choral  service,  a  service  of  song. 

Cho'ral,  n.      (Mus.)  A  hymn  tune  ;  a  simple  sacred 
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tune,  sung  in  unison  by  the  congregation  ;  as,  the  Lu- 
theran chorals.     [Sometimes  written  chorale.] 

Cho'ral-ist  (ko'ral-jst),  n.  A  singer  or  composer  of 
chorals. 

Cho'ral-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  chorus ;  adapted 
to  be  sung  by  a  choir  ;  in  harmony. 

Chord  (kSrd),  re.  [L.  chorda  a  gut,  a  string  made  of 
a  gut,  Gr.  x^P^V-  I"  t^^  sense  of  a  string  or  small  rope, 
in  general,  it  is  written  cord.  See  Cord.]  1.  The  string 
of  a  musical  instrument.  Milton. 

2.  (3Ius. )  A  combination  of  tones  simultaneously  per- 
formed, producing  more  or  less  perfect  harmony,  as,  the 
common  chord. 

3.  ( Geoni. )  A  right  line  uniting  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  arc  of  a  circle  or  curve. 

4.  (Anat.)  A  cord.     See  Cord,  n.,  4. 

5.  (Engin.)  The  upper  or  lower  part 
of  a  truss,  usually  horizontal,  resisting 
compression  or  tension.  Waddell. 

Accidental,  Common,  and  Vocal  chords. 
See  under  Accidental,  Common,  and 
Vocal. —  Chord  of  an  arch.  See  Jllust.  jr  jk  ohnrHs 
of  Arch.  —  Chord  cf  curvature,  a  chord  ^^'  ^"'  <=°°™^- 
drawn  from  any  point  of  a  curve,  in  the  circle  of  curva- 
ture for  that  pomt.  —  Scale  of  chords.    See  Scale. 

Chord,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chorded  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Chording.]  To  provide  with  musical  chords  or  strings  ; 
to  string  ;  to  tune. 

When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell.        Dryden. 
Even  the  solitary  old  pine  tree  chords  his  harp.  Beecher. 

Chord,  V.  i.  {3Ius.)  To  accord;  to  harmonize  to- 
gether ;  as,  this  note  chords  with  that. 

II  Chor'da  (kSr'da),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  chorda.  See 
Chord.]    (Anat.)  A  cord. 

II  Chorda  dorsalls  (dor-sa'lTs).  [NL.,  lit.,  cord  of  the 
back.]    (Anat.)  See  Notochord. 

Chor'dal  (kSr'dal),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chord. 

II  Chor-da'ta  (kSr-da'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  chorda 
cord.]  (Zool.)  A  comprehensive  division  of  animals  in- 
cluding all  Vertebrata  together  with  the  Tunicata,  or  all 
those  having  a  dorsal  nervous  cord. 

Chor-dee'  (kSr-de'),  n.  [F.  corde,  cordee,  p.  p.  of  car- 
der to  cord.]  (Med. )  A  painful  erection  of  the  penis,  usu- 
ally with  downward  curvature,  occurring  in  gonorrhea. 

Chore  (chor),  n.  [The  same  word  as  char  work  done 
by  the  day.]  A  small  job;  in  the  ^/.,  the  regular  or  daily 
light  work  of  a  household  or  farm,  either  within  or  with- 
out doors.     [U.  S.] 

Chore,  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Chored  (chord) ;  p.  pr.  & 
i;J.  re.  Choring.]     To  do  chores.     [U.S.] 

Chore  (kor),  re.   A  choir  or  chorus.    [Obs.]    B.Jonson. 

II  ChO-re'a  (kS-re'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vopei'a  dance.] 
(Med.)  St.  Vitus's  dance  ;  a  disease  attended  with  con- 
vulsive twitchings  and  other  involuntary  movements  of 
the  muscles  or  limbs. 

ChO-ree'  (ko-re'),  n.    [F.  choree.]    See  Choreus. 

ChO're-graph'lc  (ko're-grSflk),  |  a.      Pertaining   to 

Cho're-graph'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )      choregraphy. 

Cho-reg'ra-phy  (kS-rSg'ra-fj^),  n.  [Gr.  xopE'tt  dance 
-|-  -graphy.]  The  art  of  representing  dancing  by  signs, 
as  music  is  represented  by  notes.  Craig. 

Cho-re'ic  (ko-re'Ik),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  chorea ;  convulsive. 

Cho're-pis'co-pal  (ke're-ptsOio-pal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  chorepiscopus  or  his  charge  or  authority. 

II  ChoTe-pis'co-pus  (-piis),  n.  ;  pi.  Chorepiscopi  (-pi). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  ;(U)/3e7ri'<rK07ros  ;  X'i'po?)  X'^P"-^  place,  country 
+  eTrtV/coiros  bishop.  Cf.  Bishop.]  (Eccl.)  A  "  coun- 
try "  or  suffragan  bishop,  appointed  in  the  ancient 
church  by  a' diocesan  bishop  to  exercise  episcopal  juris- 
diction in  a  rural  district. 

II  Cho-re'US_(ko-re'iis),  ChO-ree'  (ko-re'),  n.  [L.  cho- 
reus, Gr.  xop""!,  prop,  an  adj.  meaning  belonging  to  a 
chorus;  cf.  F.  choree.]  (Anc.  Pros.)  (a)  A  trochee,  (b) 
A  tribrach. 

Cho'ri-amb  (ko'ri-Smb),  n. ;  pi.  Choriambs  (-Smbz). 
Same  as  Choriambus. 

Cho'ri-am'bic  (-Sm'bik),  a.  [L.  choriambicus,  Gr.  vo- 
piaiu^i/cds.]   Pertaining  to  a  choriamb.  ^  re.   A  choriamb. 

ChO'ri-am'bas  (-Sm'bils),  re.;  pi.  L.  Choiuambi  (-bi), 
E.  Choriambdses  (-bQs-ez).  [L.  choriambus,  Gr.  ^opiafj.- 
^05;  xop"0!  a  choreiis-}- tafi^o!  iambus.]  (Anc.  Pros.) 
A  foot  consisting  of  four  syllables,  of  which  the  first  and 
last  are  long,  and  the  others  short  (—  ^  —  — ) ;  that  is,  a 
choreus,  or  trochee,  and  an  iambus  united. 

Cho'tlo  (ko'rik),  a.  [L.  chorions,  Gr.  xopiKos.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  chorus. 

I  remember  a  choric  ode  in  the  Hecuba.       Coleridge. 

I!  Cho'rl-on    (ko'rt-on),    n.     [NL.,    fr.    Gr.    xop''""] 

1.  (^Anat.)  (a)  The  outer  membrane  which  invests  the 
fetus  in  the  womb ;  also,  the  similar  membrane  investing 
many  ova  at  certain  stages  of  development,  (b)  The  true 
skin,  or  cutis. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  outer  membrane  of  seeds  of  plants. 

II  ChO'll-sis  (ko'ri-sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xwp'tns  sep- 
aration.] (Bot.)  The  separation  of  a  leaf  or  floral  organ 
into  two  or  more  parts. 

<SS^  In  collateral  chorisis  the  parts  are  side  by  side.  — 
In  parallel  or  median  chorisis  they  are  one  in  front  of  an- 
other. 

ChO'rist  (ko'rist),  re.  [F.  chorisie.]  A  singer  in  a 
choir  ;  a  chorister.     [B.] 

Chor'is-ter  (kor'Ts-ter),  n.  [See  Chorus.]  1.  One  of 
a  choir ;  a  singer  in  a  chorus.  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  leads  a  choir  in  church  music.     [f7.  S.] 
ChO-ris'tio  (ko-ris'tik),  a.     Choric  ;  choral.     [iJ.] 
ChO'rO-graph  (ko'ro-grif),  re.     [Gr.  xwpo?  place  + 
-grapJi.]    An   instrument  for  constructing  triangles  in 
marine  surveying,  etc. 

ChO-rog'ra-pher  (ko-rog'ra-fer),  re.  1.  One  who  de- 
scribes or  makes  a  map  of  a  district  or  region.  "  The 
chorographers  of  Italy."  Sir  T.  Browne. 


2.  A  geographical  antiquary ;  one  who  investigates  the 
locality  of  ancient  places. 

Cho'ro-graph'lc-al  (ko'ro-grSf'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  chorography.  —  Cho'ro-graph'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Cho-rog'ra-phy  (k6-rog'ra-fy'),  re.  [L.  chorographia, 
Gr.  ^(apoypa<l)Ca  ;  x'^P°^  place  -f-  ypa.<jiei.v  to  describe.] 
The  mapping  or  description  of  a  region  or  district. 

The  chorography  of  their  provinces.      Sir  T.  Browne, 

Cho'rold  (k^roid),  a.  [Gr.  xopoeiS^s  ;  xopiof  chorion 
-\-  €lSo5  form.]  (Anat.)  ResembUng  tlie  chorion  ;  as,  the 
choroid  plexuses  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and 
the  choroid  coat  of  the  eyeball.  —  re.  The  choroid  coat 
of  the  eye.    See  Eye. 

Choroid  plexus  (.Anat.),  one  of  the  delicate  fringelike 
processes,  consisting  almost  entirely  01  blood  vessels, 
which  project  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

Cho-roid'al  (ko-roid'al),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertamingtothe 
choroid  coat. 

Cho-rol'o-gy  (ko-rol'S-jj^),  re.  [Gr.  x'^P"^  place  -j- 
-logy.]  (Biol.)  The  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of 
distribution  of  living  organisms  over  the  earth's  surface 
as  to  latitude,  altitude,  locality,  etc. 

Its  distribution  or  chorology.  Huxley. 

Cho-rom'e-try  (ko-r5m'e-try),  re.  [Gr.  x'i'pos  place 
-\-  -metry.]     The  art  of  surveying  a  region  or  district. 

Cho'rus  (ko'rQs),  re.  ;  pi.  Choruses  (-ez).  [L.,  a  dance 
in  a  ring,  a  dance  accompanied  with  song ;  a  chorus,  a 
band  of  dancers  and  singers,  Gr.   x°P°^-    ^^^  Choie.] 

1.  (Antig.)  A  band  of  singers  and  dancers. 

The  Grecian  tragedy  was  at  first  nothing  but  a  chorus  of 
singers.  Dryden. 

2.  (Gr.  Drama)  A  company  of  persons  supposed  to 
behold  what  passed  in  the  acts  of  a  tragedy,  and  to  sing 
the  sentiments  which  the  events  suggested  in  couplets 
or  verses  between  the  acts ;  also,  that  which  was  thua 
sung  by  the  chorus. 

What  the  lofty,  grave  tragedians  taught 

In  chorus  or  iambic.  Milton^ 

3.  An  interpreter  in  a  dumb  show  or  play.    [06s.] 

4.  (Mus.)  A  company  of  singers  singing  in  concert. 

5.  (3Ius.)  A  composition  of  two  or  more  parts,  each 
of  which  is  intended  to  be  sung  by  a  number  of  voices. 

6.  (Jl/«s.)  Parts  of  a  song  or  hymn  recurring  at  inter- 
vals, as  at  the  end  of  stanzas ;  also,  a  company  of  singers 
who  join  with  the  singer  or  choir  in  singing  such  pares. 

7.  The  simultaneous  joining  of  a  company  in  any  noisy 
demonstration ;  as,  a  chorus  of  shouts  and  catcalls. 

Cho'rus,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chorused  (kyrttst); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Chorusing.]  To  sing  in  chorus ;  to  ex- 
claim simultaneously.  W.  D.  Hoioells. 

II  Chose  (shoz),re.  /  pi.  Choses  (sho'zez).  [F.,  fr.  L. 
causa  cause,  reason.  See  Cause.]  (Law)  A  tiling ;  per- 
sonal property. 

Chose  In  action,  a  thing  of  which  one  has  not  possession 
or  actual  enjoyment,  but  only  a  right  to  it,  or  a-righ*  to 
demand  it  by  action  at  law,  and  which  does  not  exist  at 
the  time  in  specie ;  a  personal  right  to  a  thing  not  reduced 
to  possession,  but  recoverable  by  suit  at  law ;  as  a  right 
to  recover  money  due  on  a  contract,  or  damages  for  a 
tort,  which  can  not  be  enforced  against  a  reluctant  party 
without  suit.  -  Chose  in  possession,  a  thing  in  possession, 
as  distinguished  from  a  thing  in  action.  —  Chose  local,  a 
thing  annexed  to  a  place,  as  a  mill.  —  Chose  transitory,  a 
thing  which  is  movable.  Cowell.    Blount. 

Chose  (choz),  imp.  &p.p.  of  Choose. 

Cho'sen  (cho'z'n),  p.  p.  of  Choose.  Selected  from  a 
number  ;  picked  out ;  choice. 

Seven  hundred  chosen  men  left-handed.    Judg.  xx.  16. 

Cho'sen,  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  the  object  of 
choice  or  special  favor. 

Chou'an  (shoo'an ;  F.  shoo'aN'),  re.  [F.]  One  of  the 
royalist  insurgents  in  western  France  (Brittany,  etc.), 
during  and  after  the  French  revolution. 

Chough  (chuf),  re.  [OE.  choughe,  kowe  (and  cf.  OB. 
ca),  fr.  AS.  ce6 ;  cf.  also  D.  kauw, 
OHG.  chaha;  perh.  akin  to  E.  caw. 
y22.  Cf.  Caddow.]  (Zool.)  A 
bird  of  the  Crow  family  (Fregilus 
graculus)  of  Europe.  It  is  of  a 
black  color,  with  a  long,  slender, 
curved  bill  and  red  legs ;  —  also 
called  chauk,  chauk-daw,  chocard, 
Cornish  chough,  red-legged  crow. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  several 
alUed  birds,  as  the  Alpine  chough. 

Cornish  chongh  (Her. ),  a  bird  rep-  ^=^  ' 
resented  black,  with  red  feet  and   ~"°=ft 
beak ;  —  called  also  aylet  and  sea 
swallow.  Chough. 

II  ChOU'1-Cha  (chout-cha ;  224),  re.  [Native  name.] 
(Zool. )  The  salmon  of  the  Columbia  River  or  California. 
See  QtjiNNAT. 

II  Choulia  (chou'ki),  re.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.)  The 
Indian  four-homed  antelope  ;  the  chikara. 

Choule  (chol),  re.     [Obs.]  See  Jowl.        Sir  W.  Scott. 

II  Choul'try  (chol'try),  re.     See  Choltry. 

Chouse  (chous),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Choused  (choust) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chousing.]  [From  Turk.  chdUsh  a  mes- 
senger or  interpreter,  one  of  whom,  attached  to  the 
Turkish  embassy,  in  1609  cheated  the  Turkish  merchants 
resident  in  England  out  of  £4,000.]  To  cheat,  trick,  de- 
fraud ;  —  followed  by  of,  or  out  of;  as,  to  chouse  one  out 
of  his  money.     [Collog.] 

The  undertaker  of  the  afore-cited  poesy  hath  choused  your 
highness.  Landor. 

Chouse,  re.  1.  One  who  is  easily  cheated  ;  a  tool ;  a 
simpleton ;  a  gull.  Hudibras. 

2.  A  trick ;  sham ;  imposition.  Johnson. 

3.  A  swindler.  B.  Jonson. 
II  Chout  (chout),  re.     [Mahratta   chauih  one   fourth 

part.]     An  assessment  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  rev- 
enue.    [India]  J.  Mill. 
ChOW'chOW'  (chou'chou'),  a.     [Chin.]     Consisting  of 


ale,  senate,   care,   iim,    arm,    ask,   final.   aU ;     eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent ;     ice,   idea,   ill ;     old,    obey,    6rb,   fidd ; 
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•aereral  kiuda  mingled  together ;  mixed ;  as,  chowchow 
sweetmeats  (preserved  fruits  put  together). 

Chowchow  chop,  the  last  lighter  containing  the  small 
sundry  packages  sent  ott'  to  fill  up  a  ship.  S.  W.  Williams. 

Chow'chow'  (chou'chou'),  n.  {Com.)  A  kind  of 
mixed  pickles. 

Chow'der  (-der),  n.  [F.  chaudHre  a  kettle,  a  pot. 
Cf.  Caideon.]  1.  (Cookery)  A  dish  made  of  fresh  fisli 
or  clams,  biscuit,  onions,  etc.,  stewed  together. 

2.  A  seller  of  fish.     \_Prov.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 

Chowder  beer,  a  liquor  made  by  boiling  black  spruce  in 
-water  and  mixmg  molasses  with  the  decoction. 

Chow'der,  v.  t.     To  make  a  chowder  of. 

llChOW'ry  (-ry),n.  [Hind.  cAaunn'.]  A  whisk  to  keep 
off  flies,  used  in  the  East  Indies.  Malcom. 

ChOW'ter  (-ter),  v.  t.  [Cf.  OE.  chowre,  and  Prov.  E. 
chow,  to  grumble.]  To  grumble  or  mutter  like  a  f  reward 
ehild.     [06«.]  B.  Phillips. 

Choy'  root'  (choi'  roof).    See  Chay  root. 

Chre'ma-tls'tlcs  (kre'm^-tts'tTks),  n.  [Gr.  XPtf^"'' 
TKniKTi  (sc.  re^mri)  the  art  of  traffic,  fr.  xpwara  goods, 
money,  fr.  xPlcSai  to  use.]  The  science  of  wealth  ;  the 
science,  or  a  branch  of  the  science,  of  political  economy. 

Chre'O-tech'nlcs  {kre'6-tgk'ulks),  n.  [Gr.  xp«'0!  use- 
ful -)-  Te'x>^  art-]  The  science  of  the  useful  arts,  esp. 
Agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.     [iJJ 

Chres'tO-matll'lo  (krSs'to-math'tk),  a.  Teaching 
what  is  useful.     '^  A  chrestomathic  school."        Souther/. 

Chres-tom'a-thy  (krgs-tSm'A-thy),  m.  [Gr.  vpijoro- 
4id6eLa  ;  XP^^'^°^  useful  -\-  fxaBeiVf  fxavOdveiVj  to  learn.] 
A  selection  of  passages,  with  notes,  etc.,  to  be  used  in 
acquiring  a  language ;  as,  a  Hebrew  chrestomathy. 

Chrism  (kriz'm),  n.  [OE.  crisme,  from  AS.  crisma  ; 
also  OE.  ci-eme,  fr.  OF.  cresme,  like  the  AS.  word  fr.  LL. 
thrisma,  fr.  Gr.  ■yplay.a,  it.  xp'f"'  to  anoint ;  perh.  akin 
to  L.  friare,  fncare,  to  rub,  Skr.  gharsh,  E.  friable, 
friction.  Cf.  Chbisom.]  (Gr.  &  R.  C.  Churches)  1.  Olive 
oil  mixed  with  balm  or  balm  and  spices,  consecrated  by 
the  bishop  on  Maundy  Thursday,  and  used  In  the  admin- 
istration of  baptism,  confirmation,  ordination,  etc. 

2.  The  same  as  Chbisom. 

Chrls'mal  (krTz'mal),  a.  [LL.  chHsmalis.l  Of  or 
pertaining  to  or  used  in  chrism. 

Chrls-ma'tlon  (kriz-ma'shOn),  n.  [LL.  chrismatio.l 
The  act  of  applying  the  chrism,  or  consecrated  oil. 

Chrisination,  or  cross-signing  with  ointment,  was  used  in 
baptism.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Chrls'ma-tO-ry  (krlz'm&-t6-rjr),  n.  [LL.  chrisma- 
torium.']    A  cruet  or  vessel  in  which  chrism  ia  kept. 

Chrls'om  (krlz'iSm),  n.     [See  Chrism.]     1.  A  white 
cloth,  anointed  with  chrism,  or  a  white  mantle  thrown 
'  over  a  child  when  baptized  or  christened.     \_OT)S.'] 

2.  A  child  which  died  within  a  month  alter  its  baptism  ; 
—  80  called  from  the  chrisom  cloth  which  was  used  as  a 
shroud  for  it.     [06s.]  Blount. 

Christ  (krist),  n.  [L.  Christus,  Gr.  Xpiordt,  fr.  xP'- 
OTos  anointed,  fr.  xP'^'"  to  anoint.  See  Cheism.]  The 
Anointed  ;  an  appellation  given  to  Jesus,  the  Savior.  It 
is  synonymous  with  the  Hebrew  Hessiab. 

Chllst'cross'  (kiis'krSs' ;  115),  n.    1.  The  mark  of 
the  cross,  as  cut,  painted,  written,  or  stamped  on  certain 
objects,  —  sometimes  as  the  sign  of  12  o'clock  on  a  dial. 
The  fescue  of  the  dial  is  upon  the  christcross  of  noon. 

Old  Play.    Nares. 

2.  The  beginning  and  the  ending.     [06.?.]        Quarles. 

ChriSt'crOSS-roW  C-ro'),   ?i.     The  alphabet ;  —  for- 
merly so  called,  either  from  the  cross  usually  set  before 
it,  or  from  a  superstitious  custom,  sometimes  practiced, 
of  writing  it  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  by  way  of  a  charm. 
From  infant  conning  of  the  Ckristcross-rotu.     WordswoHh. 

Chrls'ten  (kri.s"n),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Christened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chmstenino.]  [AS.  cristnian  to 
make  a  Christian,  fr.  cristen  a  Christian.]  1.  To  baptize 
and  give  a  Christian  name  to. 

2.  To  give  a  name ;  to  denominate.  "  Christen  the 
thing  what  you  will."  Bp.  Burnet. 

3.  To  CliTistlanize.     \_Obs.']  Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  To  use  for  the  first  time.     [_Collog.'] 
Chrls'tea-dom  (krTs''n-diim),  n.     [AS.  cristendom  ; 

cristen  a  Christian  +  -do7n.'\  1.  The  profession  of  faith 
in  Christ  by  baptism ;  hence,  the  Christian  religion,  or 
the  adoption  of  it.     \_Obs.'\  Shak. 

2.  The  name  received  at  baptism  ;  or,  more  generally, 
any  name  or  appellation.     [06j.] 

Pretty,  fond,  adoptions  christendojns.  Shak. 

3.  That  portion  of  the  world  in  which  Christianity  pre- 
vails, or  which  is  governed  under  Christian  institutions, 
in  distinction  from  heathen  or  Mohammedan  lands. 

The  Arian  doctrine  which  then  divided  Christendom.    Milton. 
A  wide  and  still  widening  Christendom.        Coleridge. 

4.  The  whole  body  of  Christians.  Hooker. 
Chrls'Uan  (krts'chan ;  106,  277),  n.     [L.  christianus, 

Gt.  xP'OTtavos;  cf.  AS.  cristen.  See  Cheist.]  1.  One 
who  believes,  or  professes  or  is  assumed  to  believe,  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  truth  as  taught  by  Him ;  especially, 
one  whose  inward  and  outward  life  is  conformed  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christ. 
The  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch.  Acts  xi.  26. 

2.  One  born  in  a  Christian  country  or  of  Christian 
parents,  and  who  has  not  definitely  become  an  adherent 
of  an  opposing  system. 

3.  (Eccl.)  (o)  One  of  a  Christian  denomination  which 
rejects  human  creeds  as  bases  of  fellowship,  and  secta- 
rian names.  They  are  congregational  in  church  govern- 
ment, and  baptize  by  immersion.  They  are  also  called 
JDisHplti  ef  Christ,  and  Campbellites.  (6)  One  of  a  sect 
(sailed  Christian  Connection)  of  open-communion  im- 
mermemists.  The  Bible  is  their  only  authoritative  rule  of 
feith  and  practice. 

BS^  In  this  sense,  often  pronounced,  but  not  by  the 
members  of  the  sects,  kris''cimn. 


Ohrls'tian  (krTs'chon),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Christ  or 
his  religion  ;  as,  Christian  doctrine. 

2.  Professing  Christianity  ;  as,  a  Christian  people. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  church ;  ecclesiastical  ;  as,  a 
Christian  court.  Blackstone. 

4.  Characteristic  of  Christian  people  ;  civilized ;  kind ; 
kindly ;  gentle  ;  beneficent. 

The  graceful  tact ;  the  Christian  art.         Hknnyson. 

Christian  CommlsBion.  See  under  Commission.— Christian 
coart.  Same  as  Ecclesiastical  court.  —  Christian  era,  the 
present  era,  commencing  mth  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is 
supposed  that  owing  to  an  error  of  a  monk  (Dionysius 
E.xiguus,  d.  about  ooU)  eniployed  to  calculate  the  era,  its 
commencement  was  fixed  three  or  four  years  too  late,  so 
that  1890  should  be  1893  or  1894.  —  Christian  name,  the 
name  given  in  baptism,  as  distinct  from  the  family  name, 
or  surname. 

Chrls'tian-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  [L.  christianismus,  Gr. 
XpioTiai'ia-^tos :  cf.  F.  chrisiianisme.']  1.  The  Chris- 
tian religion.     [06s.]  Milton. 

2.  The  Christian  world ;  Christendom.  [06s.]  Johnson. 

Chris'tlan-lte  (-it),  n.  [In  sense  (a)  named  after 
Christian  Frederic,  of  Denmark ;  in  sense  (6)  after 
Christian  VIII.,  of  Denmark.]  (Min.)  (a)  Same  as 
Anorthitb.    [iJ.]     (6)  See  Phlllipsite. 

Chrls-tlan'l-ty  (krts-chan'I-ti^  or  krTs'chi-5n'T-ti^ ; 
277),  n.  [OE.  cristienie,  OF.  cresliente,  F.  chritiente, 
fr.  L.  christianitas.']  1.  The  religion  of  Cliristians ;  the 
system  of  doctrines  and  precepts  taught  by  Christ. 

2.  Practical  conformity  of  one's  inward  and  outward 
life  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 

3.  The  body  of  Christian  believers.     [06s.] 

To  Walys  fled  the  cristianitee 
Of  olde  Britons.  Chaucer. 

Ohrls'tlan-i-za'tlon  (kris'chan-T-za'shttn),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  converting  or  being  converted  to  a  true 
Christianity. 

Ghrls'tlan-lze  (krls'chan-iz),  V.  t.  {_imp.  &  p.  p. 
Christianized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  vb.  n.  Christianizing.]  [Cf. 
F.  christianiser,  L.  christianizare,  fr.  Gr.  xP'o-rtari'^eii'.] 

1.  To  make  Christian ;  to  convert  to  Christianity ;  as, 
to  Christianize  pagans. 

2.  To  imbue  with  or  adapt  to  Christian  principles. 

Christianized  philosophers.  /.  Taylor. 

Chrls'tlan-lze,  v.  i.  To  adopt  the  character  or  belief 
of  a  Christian  ;  to  become  Christian. 

The  pagans  began  to  Christianize.  Latham. 

Chrls'tlan-like'  (-lik'),  a.     Becoming  to  a  Christian. 
A  virtuous  and  a  Christianlike  conclusion.  Shak. 

Chrls'tlan-ly,  adv.  In  a  maimer  becoming  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion. 

Sufferings  . .  .  patiently  and  (Jhristianhj  borne.    Sharp. 

Chrls'tlan-ly,  a.    Christianlike.  Longfellow. 

Chrls'tlan-ness,  n.  Consonance  with  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.     [06s.]  Hammond. 

Chrlst'less  (krist'lSs),  a.  Without  faith  in  Christ; 
unchristian.  Tennyson. 

Chrlst'llke'  (-lik'),  a.  Resembling  Christ  In  character, 
actions,  etc.  —  Christlike'ness,  n. 

Chrlst'ly,  a.    Christlike.  H.  Bushnell. 

Christ'mas  (krTs'mas),  n.  [Christ  +  mass.^  An  an- 
nual church  festival  (December  25)  and  in  some  States  a 
legal  holiday,  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  often 
celebrated  by  a  particular  church  service,  and  also  by 
special  gifts,  greetings,  and  hospitality. 

Christmaa  box.  (a)  A  box  in  which  presents  are  deposited 
at  Christmas.  (6)  A  present  or  small  gratuity  given  to 
young  people  and  servants  at  Christmas;  a  Christmas 
gift.  —  Christmas  carol,  a  carol  sung  at,  or  suitable  for, 
Christmas.  —  Christmas  day.  Same  as  Christmas.  —  Christ- 
mas eve,  the  evening  before  Christmas.  —  Christmas  tern 
(,Bot.),  an  evergreen  North  American  fern  (Aspidium 
acrostichoides),  which  is  much  used  for  decoration  in 
winter.  —  Christmas  flower,  Christmas  rose,  the  black  helle- 
bore, a  poisonous  plant  of  the  buttercup  family,  which  in 
Southern  Europe  often  produces  beautiful  roselike  flow- 
ers in  midwinter.  —  Christmas  tree,  a  small  evergreen  tree, 
set  up  indoors,  to  be  decorated  with  bonbons,  presents, 
etc.,  and  illuminated  on  Christmas  eve. 

Chrlst'mas-tide'  (-tid'),  n.  [Christmas  -f  tide  time.] 
The  season  of  Christmas. 

Chrls'to-cen'trlo  (krls'to-sSn'trik),  a.  [Christ  + 
centric.']  Making  Christ  the  center,  about  whom  all 
things  are  grouped,  as  in  religion  or  history;  tending 
toward  Christ,  as  the2central  object  of  thought  or  emo- 
tion. ~  J.  W.  Chadwick. 

Chrls-tOl'0-gy  (kris-tSl'o-ji^),  n.  [Christ  -\-  -logy.'] 
A  treatise  on  Christ ;  that  department  of  theology  which 
treats  of  the  personality,  attributes,  or  life  of  Christ. 

Chrls'tom  (kris'tum),  n.   See  Chrisom.  [06s.]   Shak. 

Chrls-toph'a-ny  (-tof'a-nj?),  n.  [Christ  +  Gr.  t^aCveiv 
to  show.]  An  appearance  of  Christ,  as  to  his  disciples 
after  the  (ft-ucifixion. 

Christ' s'-thom'  (krlsts'thSm'),  n.  (Bot.)  One  of 
several  prickly  or  thorny  shrubs  found  in  Palestine,  es- 
pecially the  Paliurus  aculeatus,  Zizyphus  Spina-Christi, 
and  Z.  vulgaris.  The  last  bears  the  fruit  called  jujube, 
and  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the  most  readily  ob- 
tainable for  the  Crown  of  Thorns 

Chro'ma-SCOpe  (kro'ma-skop),  n.  [Gr.  xP'^f-a  color 
+  -scope.]  An  instrument  for  showing  the  optical  ef- 
fects of  color. 

ChXO'mate  (kro'mat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  chromate.  See 
Chrome.]    (Chem.)  A  salt  of  chromic  acid. 

Chro-mat'lc  (kro-mat'Ik),  a.  [L.  chromatic^is,  Gr. 
XpwuaTiKos,  suited  for  color,  fr.  xp'^f-a.  xP'"l^<'^'''0?>  color  ; 
akin  to  xpoia  color,  xpw  skin,  color  of  the  skin.]  1.  Re- 
lating to  color,  or  to  colors. 

2.  {Mus.)  Proceeding  by  the  smaller  intervals  (half 
steps  or  semitones)  of  the  scale,  instead  of  the  regular 
intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

111^°"  The  intermediate  tones  were  formerly  written 
andprinted  in  colors. 

Chromatic  aberration.  (Opt.)  See  Aberration,  4.  —  Chro- 
matic printing,  printing  from  type  or  blocks  covered  with 


inks  of  various  colors.  —  Chromatic  scale  (Mus.),  the  scale 
consisting  of  tliirteeu  tones,  including  the  eight  scale 
tones  and  the  five  intermediate  tones. 

Chro-mat'lc-al  (kr6-m5t'I-kal),  a.   Chromatic.   [06s.] 

Chro-mat'lc-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  chromatic  manner. 

Chro-mat'ics  (-Iks),  n.  The  science  of  colors ;  that 
part  of  optics  which  treats  of  the  properties  of  colors. 

Chro'ma-tln  (kro'ma-tlu),  n.  [Gr.  xpw^itt;  XP'"!^"™^! 
color.]  {Biol.)  Tissue  which  is  capable  of  being  stained 
by  dyes. 

Chro'ma-tlsm  (-tiz'm),  n.  [Gr.  xp'o/'-"i'''itr/id5  a  color- 
ing.] 1.  {Optics)  The  state  of  being  colored,  as  in  the 
case  of  images  formed  by  a  lens. 

2.  (Bot.)  An  abnormal  coloring  of  plants. 

Chro'ma-tog'e-nous  (kro'ma-tSj'e-nils),  a.  [Gr. 
Xpa)(.io,  xp'^/iia.'''os,  color  -|-  -gerious.]     Producing  color. 

Chro'ma-tOg'ra-phy  (kro'ma-tSg'ri-fy),  n.  [Gr. 
Xpiofj.a,  xpw/xaTOs,  color  +  -graphy.]   A  treatise  on  colors. 

Chro'ma-tol'o-gy  (-tsi'o-jy),  n.    [Gr.  xpwp-"'i  XP^f*"- 

T05,  color  -\-  -logy.]    A  treatise  on  colors. 

Chro'ma-tO-phore'  (kro'ma-tS-for'),  n.  [Gr.  xP<^A'«i 
Xpw^iaTOs,  color  -|-  ijiepcLv  to  bear.]  1.  {Zo'61.)  A  con- 
tractile cell  or  vesicle  containing  liquid  pigment  and 
capable  of  changing  its  form  or  size,  thus  causing 
changes  of  color  in  the  translucent  skin  of  such  animals 
as  possess  them.  They  are  highly  developed  and  numer- 
rous  in  the  cephalopods. 

2.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  granules  of  protoplasm,  which  in 
mass  give  color  to  the  part  of  the  plant  containing  them. 

Chro'ma-to-scope'  (-skop'),  n.  [Gr.  xp^f*".  xp"*^"™'' 
color  4- -scope.]  {Astron.)  A  reflecting  telescope,  part 
of  which  is  made  to  rotate  eccentrically,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  ringlike  image  of  a  star,  instead  of  a  point ;  — 
used  in  studying  the  scintillation  of  the  stars. 

Chro'ma-tO-sphere' (-sfer'),n.  A  chromosphere.  [iJ.] 

Chro'ma-trope  (kro'ma^trop),  n.  [Gr.  xP'^l"-"-  color  + 
rpoirrj  turn,  rotation,  Tpe-rreiv  to  turn.]  1.  {Physics)  An 
instrument  for  exhibiting  certain  chromatic  effects  of 
light  (depending  upon  the  persistence  of  vision  and  mix- 
ture of  colors)  by  means  of  rapidly  rotating  disks  vari- 
ously colored. 

2.  A  device  in  a  magic  lantern  or  stereopticon  to  pro- 
duce kaleidoscopic  effects. 

Chro'ma-type  (-tip),  n.  [Gr.  xp^/^°-  color  -f-  tvttos 
type.]  1.  (jfiiotog.)  A  colored  photographic  picture 
taken  upon  paper  made  sensitive  with  potassium  bichro^ 
mate  or  some  other  salt  of  chromium. 

2.  The  process  by  which  such  picture  is  made. 

Chrome  (krom),  n.    Same  as  Chromium 

Chrome  alum  (CAem.),  a  dark  violet  substance,  (S04)3Cr2.- 
K2SO4.24H2O,  analogous  to,  and  crystallizing  like,  com. 
mon  alum.  It  is  regarded  as  a  double  sulphate  of  chro- 
mium and  potassium.  —  Chrome  green,  (a)  The  green  oxide 
of  chromium,  CrjOs,  used  in  enamel  painting,  and  glass 
staining.  (6)  A  pigment  made  by  mixmg  chrome  yellow 
with  Prussian  blue.  —  Chrome  red,  a  beautiful  red  pig- 
ment originally  prepared  from  the  basic  chromate  of  lead, 
but  now  made  from  red  oxide  of  lead.  —  Chrome  yellow, 
a  brilliant  yellow  pigment,  PbCr04,  used  by  painters. 

Chro'mlc  (kro'mtk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
obtained  from,  chromium ;  —  said  of  those  compounds  of 
chromium  in  which  it  has  its  higher  valence. 

Chromic  acid,  an  acid,  HjCrOi,  analogous  to  sulphuric 
acid,  not  readily  obtained  in  the  free  state,  but  forming 
well  known  salts,  many  of  which  are  colored  pigments, 
as  chrome  yellow,  chrome  red,  etc.  —  Chromic  anhydride,  a 
brilliant  red  crystalline  substance,  CrO.-i,  regarded  as  the 
anhydride  of  chromic  acid.  It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
oxidizers  known. 

Chro'mld  (kro'- 
mid),  n.  [Gr.  xpd- 
fiis  a  kind  of  fish.] 
{Zo'ol.)  One  of 
the  Chromidse,  a 
family  of  fresh- 
water fishes  abun- 
dant in  the  tropic- 
al parts  of  Amer- 
ica and  Africa. 
Some  are  valuable 
food  fishes,  as  the  one  of  the  Chromids  (Chromis  Andreas), 
bulti  of  the  Nile. 

II  Cbro'ml-dro'sls  (kro'ml-dro'sls),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
xpwfia  color-}-  iSpw;  sweat.]     {3fed.)  Secretion  of  ab-' 
normally  colored  perspiration. 

Chro'mlsm  (kro'mtz'm),  n.    Same  as  Cheomatism. 

Chro'mlte  (kro'mit),  n.  1.  {Min.)  A  black  subme- 
tallic  mineral  consisting  of  oxide  of  chromium  and  iron ; 
—  called  also  chromic  iron. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  compound  or  salt  of  chromous  hydrox- 
ide regarded  as  an  acid.     [iJ.] 

Chro'ml-um  (-mi-fim),  n.  TNL.,  fr.  Gr.  XP"!";"  color.] 
{Chem.)  A  comparatively  rare  element  occurring  most 
abundantly  in  the  mineral  chromite.  Atomic  weight 
52.5.  Symbol  Cr.  When  isolated  it  is  a  hard,  brittle, 
grajish  white  metal,  fusible  with  difficulty.  Its  chief 
commercial  importance  is  for  its  compoimds,  as  po- 
tassium chromate,  lead  chromate,  etc. ,  which  are  bril- 
liantly colored  and  are  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  print- 
ing.    Called  .also  chrome. 

Chro'mo  (kro'mo),  n. ; pi.  Cheomos  (-moz).  [Abbrev. 
from  c/trom olithogr.aph.]     A  chromolithograph. 

Chro'mo-blast  (-blSst),  n.  [Gx.  -^pCip-a  coXox -\-  -blast.] 
An  embryonic  cell  which  develops  into  a  pigment  cell. 

Chro'mo-gen  (-jSn),  n.      [Gr.  xP'-'P-'^  color  -f  -gen.] 

1.  {Biol.)  Vegetable  coloring  matter  other  than  green  ; 
chromule. 

2.  {Chem.)  Any  colored  compound,  supposed  to  con- 
tain one  or  more  chromophores. 

Chro'mo-gen'lC  (-jSn'Ik),  o.  {Biol.)  Containing,  or 
capnble  of  forming,  chroniogen ;  as,  cAromor/cH/r  bacteria. 

Chro'mo-graph  (-gr^f),  ».  [Gr.  xP'^p-'^  cslor  -\- 
-graph.]  An  apparatus  by  which  a  number  of  copies  »f 
written  matter,  maps,  plans,  etc.,  can  be  made  ;  —  railed 
also  hectograph. 
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Chro'mo-leu'cite  (kro'mo-lu'sit),  n.  [Gr.  xpwMi  color 
-|-  E.  leitcite.]     {Bot.)  A  chromoplastid. 

Chro'mo-lith'o-graph  (-lltli'o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  xi''^y-'^ 
color  -j-  E.  litliograpk.']  A  picture  printed  iii  tints  and 
colors  by  repeated  impressions  from  a  series  of  stones 
prepared  by  the  lithographic  process. 

Chro'mo-li-thog'ra-pher  (-It-thSg'ra^fer),  n.  One 
who  is  engaged  in  chromolithography. 

Chro'mo-lith'o-graph'lc  (kro'mo-lith'o-grSf'ik),  a. 
Pertaining  to,  or  made  by,  chromolithography. 

Chro'mo-li-thog'ra-phy  (-ll-thog'ra-fy),  n.  Lithog- 
raphy adapted  to  printing  in  inks  of  various  colors. 

Chro'mo-phane  (kro'mo-fan),  n.  [Gr.  xpw^a  color -f- 
<i>aivei.v  to  show.]  (Physiol.)  A  general  name  for  the 
several  coloring  matters,  red,  green,  yellow,  etc.,  present 
in  the  inner  segments  of  the  cones  of  the  retina,  held  in 
solution  by  fats,  and  slowly  decolorized  by  light ;  distinct 
from  the  photochemical  pigments  of  the  rods  of  the  retina. 

Chro'ino-phore  (kro'mo-for),  n.  [Gr.  xP"^"-  color  + 
^ipeiv  to  bear.]  {Che in.)  Any  chemical  group  or  residue 
(as  NO2  ;  No ;  or  O,)  which  imparts  some  decided  color 
to  the  compound  of  "which  it  is  an  ingredient. 

Chro'mo-pho-tog'ra-phy  (kro'mo-fo-tSg'ra-fJ),  n. 
[Gr.  XP'^I^'^  color  +  K.  phoiography.l  The  art  of  pro- 
ducing photographs  in  colors. 

Chro'ino-pho'to-lith'o-graph  (-fo't6-lTth'6-gr4f),  n. 
A  pliotolithograph  printed  in  colors. 

Chro'mo-plas'tid  (kro'mo-plSs'tTd),  n.  [Gr.  XP'^M'' 
-\-  E.  plastid.']  (Bot.)  A  protoplasmic  granule  of  some 
other  color  than  green  ;  —  also  called  chromolencite. 

Chro'mo-some'  (kro'mo-som'),  n.  [Gr.  xp^Ma  color 
-f-  o-M/ia  the  body.]  (Biol.)  One  of  the  rodlike  bodies 
into  which  the  nucleus  of  a  cell  is  transformed  during 
fertilization,  prior  to  undergoing  karyokinesis.  _ 

Chro'mo-sphere  (kro'mo-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  xP'^f-"-  color 
+  E.  sphere.']  (Astron.)  An  atmosphere  of  red  matter, 
composed  principally  of  incandescent  hydrogen  gas,  sur- 
rounding the  sun  and  enveloping  the  photosphere.  Por- 
tions of  the  chromosphere  are  here  and  there  thrown  up 
into  enormous  tongues  of  flame. 

Chro'mo-sphei'ic  (kro'mo-sfgr'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  chromosphere. 

Chro'ino-type  (kro'mo-tlp),  re.  [Gr.  XP'^/"-"'  color  -|- 
-iype.']  1.  A  sheet  printed  in  colors  by  any  process,  as  a 
chromolithograph.     See  CHKOMOLiTHoaEAPH. 

2.  A  photographic  picture  in  the  natural  colors. 

Chro'moUB  (kro'mUs),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  derived  from,  chromium,  when  this  element  has  a 
valence  lower  than  that  in  chromic  compounds. 

Chromons  acid,  a  bluish  gray  powder,  CrO.OH,  of  weak 
acid  properties  and  regarded  as  an  acid. 

Chro'mule  (-m\il),  n.  [Gr.  XP'"M«  color  +  i/Ai)  mat- 
ter.] (Bot.)  A  general  name  for  coloring  matter  of 
plants  other  than  chlorophyll,  especially  that  of  petals. 

Chron'ic  (kr5u'Ik),  a.  [L.  chronicits,  Gr.  xpo^'tos 
concerning  time,  from  xpo''os  time :  cf.  F.  chronique.^ 

1.  Relating  to  time  ;  according  to  time. 

2.  Continuing  for  a  long  time ;  lingering ;  habitual. 

Chronic  disease,  one  which  is  inveterate,  of  long  continu- 
ance, or  progresses  slowly,  in  distinction  from  an  acute 
disease,  which  speedily  terminates. 

Chron'lc-al  (krSn'i-kol),  a.     Chronic. 

Partly  on  a  chronical,  and  partly  on  a  topical  method. 

J.  A.  Alexander. 
Chron'l-cle  (kr5n'i-k'l),  n.  [OB.  cronicle,  fr.  cro- 
nique,  OF.  cronigue,  F.  chronique,  L.  chronica,  fr.  Gr. 
Ypovi/ca,  neut.  pi.  of  xP<»"K05'  See  Chronic]  1.  An 
Historical  register  or  account  of  facts  or  events  disposed 
in  the  order  of  time. 

2.  A  narrative  of  events  ;  a  history  ;  a  record. 

3.  pi.  The  two  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  immediately  foUow  2  Kings. 

Syn.  —  Register ;  record;  annals.    See  Histokt. 

Cbron'i-cle,  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Chkonicled  (-k'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Chronicling  (-kling).]  To  record  in  a 
history  or  chronicle  ;  to  record  ;  to  register.  Shak. 

Chron'l-Cler  (-kler),  re.  A  writer  of  a  chronicle  ;  a 
recorder  of  events  in  the  order  of  time  ;  an  historian. 

Such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith.  Shak. 

II  Chro'nique'  (kro'nek'),  n.  [F.  See  Cheonicle.] 
A  chronicle.  L.  Addison. 

Chron'O-gram  (kr5n'o-gr5m),  n.  [Gr.  xpoTOs  time  + 
ypaiMiia.  \vriting,  character :  cf.  F.  chronogramme.~\  1.  An 
inscription  in  which  certain  numeral  letters,  made  to  ap- 
pear specially  conspicuous,  on  being  added  togettier, 
express  a  particular  date  or  epoch,  as  in  the  motto  of  a 
medal  struck  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  10)32  : 

ChrlstVs  DVX;  ergo  trlVMphVs. 
—  the  capitals  of  which  give,  when  added  as  numerals, 
the  sum  1632. 

2.  The  record  or  inscription  made  by  a  chronograph. 

Chron'o-gram-mat'ic  (-mSt'Tk),  1  a.      [Cf.  F.  chro- 

Chron'o-gram-mat'ic-al  (-T-kal),  |  nogrammatique.'] 
Belonging  to  a  chronogram,  or  containing  one. 

Chron'o-grain'ma-tist  (-gram'ma-tlst),  n.  A  vrelter 
of  chronograms. 

Chron'O-graph  (kron'o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  xporas  time  -f- 
-graph:  cf.  F.  chronographe.']  1.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  or  recording  intervals  of  time,  upon  a  revolv- 
ing drum  or  strip  of  paper  moved  by  clockwork.  The 
action  of  the  stylus  or  pen  is  controlled  by  electricity. 

2.  Same  as  Chronogram,  1.    [JJ.] 

3.  A  chronoscope. 

Chro-nog'ra-pher  (kro-nog'ra-fer),  re.  One  who  writes 
a  chronography ;  a  chronologer.  Tooke. 

Chron'O-graph'io  (kron'o-grSf'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertam- 
ing  to  a  chronograph. 

Chro-nog'ra-phy  (kro-nog'rWJ^),  n.  [Gr.  xpoi'oypa- 
^I'a.  See  Chkonogeaph.]  A  description  or  record  of 
past  time  ;  history.     [Oi«.]  Bp.  Hnll. 

ChrO-nol'0-ger  (-n51'6-jer^,  n.    Same  as  Cheonologist. 

Chron'O-lOg'iC  (kr5n'_o-loj'Tk),  \  a.  [Gr.  xpoi-oAoyi- 
-  -    -  ^^^  -|     jjelating  to 
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chronology ;  containing  an  account  of  events  in  the 
order  of  time  ;  according  to  the  order  of  time ;  as,  chron- 
ological tables.     Ealeigh.  — Chron'0-log'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Cliro-nol'0-gist  (kro-nol'6-jTst),  Chro-nol'o-ger  (-jer), 
n.  [Gr.  xpoi'oAoyos.]  A  person  who  investigates  dates 
of  events  and  transactions ;  one  skilled  in  chronology. 

That  learned  noise  and  dust  of  the  chronologist  is  wholly  to 
be  avoided.  Locke. 

The  most  exact  c/(ro»o?oge7'S  tell  us  that  Christ  was  born  in 
October,  and  not  in  December.  John   Knox. 

Chro-nol'o-gy  (-jy),  re. ;  pi.  Chronologies  (-jiz).  [Gr. 
Xpoi^oAoyta ;  XP^^^^  time  -f-  Aoyos  discourse  :  cf.  F. 
chronologic.']  The  science  which  treats  of  measuring 
time  by  regular  divisions  or  periods,  and  which  assigns 
to  events  or  transactions  their  proper  dates. 

If  history  without  chronolor/ii  is  dark  and  confused,  chronol- 
ogy without  history  is  dry  and  insipid.  A.  Holmes. 

Chro-nom'e-ter  (kro-nSm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  xpofos  time 
-)-  -meter :  cf.  F.  chronometre.]  1.  An  instrument  for 
measuring  time  ;  a  timekeeper. 

2.  A  portable  timekeeper,  with  a  heavy  compensation 
balance,  and  usually  beating  half  seconds ;  —  intended  to 
keep  time  with  great  accuracy  for  use  in  astronomical 
observations,  in  determining  longitude,  etc. 

3.  (Mus.)  A  metronome. 

Box  chronometer.  See  under  Box.  —  Pocket  chronometer, 
a  chronometer  in  the  form  of  a  large  watch.  —  To  rate  a 
chronometer.    See  Rate,  v.  t. 

Chron'O-met'rlC  (krSn'o-mSt'rlk),  I  a.  [Cf.  F.  chrono- 

Chron'O-met'rlC-al  (-ri-kal),  )    metrique.]   Per- 

taining to  a  chronometer  ;  measured  by  a  chronometer. 

Chro-nom'e-try  (kro-nom'e-try),  «.  [Cf.  F.  chrono- 
metrie.']  The  art  of  measuring  time  ;  the  measuring  of 
time  by  periods  or  divisions. 

Cbion'o-pher  (kr5n'o-fer),  n.  [Gr.  ^povoi  time  + 
(^epccK  to  carry.]  An  instrument  signaling  the  correct 
time  to  distant  points  by  electricity. 

Chron'O-SCOpe  (-skop),  n.  [Gr.  xpoi'os  time  -f-  -scope.l 
An  instrument  for  measuring  minute  intervals  of  time  ; 
used  in  determining  the  velocity  of  projectiles,  the  dura- 
tion of  short-lived  luminous  phenomena,  etc. 

Cbrys'a-lid  (krls'a-lTd),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  chrysa^ 
lis  ;  resembling  a  chrysalis. 

Chrys'a-lid,  n.  ;  pi.  Chrtsalids.    See  Chrysalis. 

Chrys'a-lis  (-Its),  re.  /  pi-.  Chrysalides  (krT-s51'i-dez). 
[L.  chrysallis  the  gold-colored 
pupa  of  butterflies,  Gr.  xpv- 
{ToAAts,  fr.  Ypvo'O?  gold.  Cf. 
Aueelia,]  (Zo'ol.)  The  pupa 
state  of  certain  insects,  esp.  of 
butterflies,  from  which  the 
perfect  insect  emerges.  See 
Pupa,  and  Aiieelia  (a). 

Chrys-an'l-line  (krts-SiiT- 
ITn  or  -len),  n.  [Gr.  xP^'^°^ 
gold  -)-  E.  aniline.']  (Chem.) 
A  yellov?  substance  obtained 
as  a  by-product  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  rosaniline.  It  dyes 
silk  a  fine  golden-yeOow  color. 

Chrys-an'the-mam  (-the- 
miim),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vpvcrcLV- 
Oefxov  ;  xP^o'6<;  gold  -j-  av9e/j,ov 
flower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
composite  plants,  mostly  per- 
ennial, and  of  many  species,  including  the  many  varieties 
of  garden  chrysanthemums  (annual  and  perennial),  and 
also  the  feverfew  and  the  oxeye  daisy. 

Chrys'a-roTbin  (-a-ro'bin),  n.  [Gr.  xP^aos  gold  -f 
araroba,  a  foreign  name  of  Goa  powder  -)-  -in.]  (Chem.) 
A  bitter,  yellow  substance  forming  the  essential  con- 
stituent of  Goa  powder,  and  yielding  chrysophanic  acid 
proper ;  hence  formerly  called  also  chrysophanic  acid. 

Chrys-au'rln  (krTs-a'rTn),  re.  [Gr.  xpuo-os  gold  -J-  L. 
aurum  gold.  So  called  from  its  color.]  An  orange- 
colored  dyestuff,  of  artificial  production. 

Chrys'el-e-phan'tine  (kris'61-e-f5n'tin),  a.  [Gr. 
Xpuo-os  gold  -\-  kke^a.vTLVo'i  made  of  ivory,  fr.  cAe(|>as 
ivory,  elephant.]  Composed  of,  or  adorned  with,  gold 
and  ivory. 

11^°"  The  chryselephantine  statues  of  the  Greeks  were 
built  up  with  inferior  materials,  veneered,  as  it  were,  with 
ivory  for  the  flesh,  and  gold  decorated  with  color  for  the 
hair  and  garments. 

Chry'sene  (kri'sen),  re.  [Gr.  xP^<ro^  gold.]  (Chem.) 
One  of  the  higher  aromatic  hydrocarbons  of  coal  tar, 
allied  to  napthalene  and  anthracene.  It  is  a  white  crys- 
talline substance,  CjgHj,,  of  .strong  blue  fluorescence, 
but  generally  colored  yellow  by  impurities. 

Chrys'O-ber'yl  (krTs'6-ber'il),  n.  [L.  chrysoberyllus, 
Gr.  xP"<ro^ijpuAAos  ;  XP"<^°5  gold  -{■  prjpvWb^  beryl.] 
(Min.)  A  mineral,  found  in  crystals,  of  a  yellow  to  green 
or  brown  color,  and  consisting  of  alumina  and  glucina. 
It  is  very  hard,  and  is  oft«n  used  as  a  gem. 

Chrys'O-Chlore  (-klor),  re.  [Gr.  xpvo-o5  gold  -f-  xAco- 
po5  light  green  : 
cf .  F.  chryso- 
chlore.]  (Zo'ol.)  A 
South  African 
mole  of  the  genus 
Chrysochloris  ; 
the  golden  mole, 
the  fur  of  which 
reflects  brilliant 
metallic  hues  of 
green  and  gold. 

Chrys'O-COl'la  (-kSl'la),  re.  [L.,  fr.  6t.  xpwa'd/coAAa 
gold  solder;  xpuo'os  gold -(- "oAAa  glue.]  (Min.)  A  hy- 
drous silicate  of  copper,  occurring  massive,  of  a  blue  or 
greenish  blue  color. 

Chrys'0-gen  (kris'o-jSn),  n.  [Gr.  XP'"'^°^  Scl"!  + 
-gen.]  (Chem.)  A  yellow  crystalline  substance  extracted 
from  crude  anthracene. 


Chrysalis  of  Swallowtail 
Butterfly  (Papilio  aste- 
T-ias),  attached  to  a  twig. 
Nat.  size. 


Chrysochlore  {Chnii^ochloris  Capensis). 


Chry-SOg'ra-phy  (krT-s6g'ra-f5r),  n.  [Gr.  xpvaroypar 
<j>ia  ;  xpwo'o?  gold  +  ypd4>ei.v  to  write.]  1.  The  art  of 
writing  in  letters  of  gold. 

2.  A  writing  executed  in  letters  of  gold. 

Chrys-O'i'-dine  (krls-o'i-dTn),  n.  [Gr.  xpucos  gold  -|- 
-oid -i- -iiie.]  (Chem.)  An  artificial,  yellow,  crystalline 
dye,  CgHj.No.CbHj  (NH,),.  Also,  one  of  a  group  of  dye- 
stuffs  resembling  chrysoijine  proper. 

Chrys'0-Ute  (fcrls'S-lit),  n.  [L.  chrysolUhos,  Gr.  xpuiro- 
AiSos  ;  xp'"''°^  geld  -|-  Ai'flos  stone  :  cf.  F.  chrysolithe.'] 
(Min.)  A  mineral,  composed  of  silica,  magnesia,  and  iron, 
of  a  yellow  to  green  color.  It  is  common  in  certain  vol- 
canic rocks  ;  —  called  also  olivine  and  peridot.  Some- 
times used  as  a  gem.  The  name  was  also  early  used  for 
yellow  varieties  of  tourmaline  and  topaz. 

Chry-SOl'O-gy  (kri-s61'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  xP^tros  gold  + 
-logy."]  That  branch  of  political  economy  which  relates 
to  the  production  of  wealth. 

II  Chrys-O'pa  (krls-o'pa),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  xP^o-ds- 
gold  -f-  <oi//,  (uTTOs,  eye,  face.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  neurop- 
terous  insects.     See  Lacewing. 

Chrys'O-phane  (krls'o-fan),  «.  [Gr.  xpwo'ds  gold-f- 
i^aiveiv  to  show.]  (Chem.)  A  glucoside  extracted  from 
rhubarb  as  a  bitter,  yellow,  crystalline  powder,  and  yield- 
ing chrysophanic  acid  on  decomposition. 

Chrys'o-phan'io  (krts'o-fSn'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
derived  from,  or  resembling,  chrysophane. 

Chrysophanic  acid  (Chem,),  a  yellow  crystalline  sub- 
stance extracted  from  rhubarb,  yellow  dock,  sienna, 
chrysarobin,  etc.,  and  shown  to  be  a  derivative  of  an- 
thracene. It  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases ; 
—  called  also  rhein,  rheic  acid,  rhubarbarin,  etc. 

Chrys'O-prase  (-praz),  re.  [OE.  crisopace,  OF.  criso- 
prace,  F.  chrysoprase,  L.  chrysoprasus,  fr.  Gr.  xpwo'o- 
Trpao-os  ;  xp^^^^  gold  -f-  irpauov  leek.]  (Min.)  An  apple- 
green  variety  of  chalcedony,  colored  by  nickel.  It  has  a 
dull  flinty  luster,  and  is  sometimes  used  in  jewelry. 

llChry-sop'ra-sus  (kri-s5p'ra-sus),  re.  [L.]  See  Chrys- 
oprase. tlev.  xxi.  2Q. 

Chrys'O-sperm  (krTs'6-sperm),  re.  [Gr.  xpi'<''<5s  gold 
4-  o-Trepnia  seed.]  The  seed  of  gold ;  a  means  of  creating 
gold.     \_Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Chrys'o-type  (-tip),  re.    [Gr.  xP"'''"?  gold  +  -type.'] 

1.  A  photographic  picture  taken  upon  paper  prepared 
by  the  use  of  a  sensitive  salt  of  iron  and  developed  by  the 
application  of  chloride  of  gold.  Abney. 

2.  The  process,  invented  by  Sir  J.  Herschel. 
Chthon'lc  (thSn'ik),  a.     [Gr.  xSwy,  x*<""'5i  the  earth.] 

Pertaining  to  the  earth  ;  earthly ;  as,  chthonic  religions. 
[The]  chthonic  character  of  the  wife  of  Zeus.    Max  MiiUer. 

II  Chthon'0-pha'gl-a  (th5n'o-fa'jT-a),  )  re.    [NL.  chtho- 

Chtho-noph'a-gy  (tho-nof'a-jy),  J  nophagia ;  Gt. 
xOiav,  xCords,  earth  -|-  <f)ayelv  to  eat.]  A  disease  char- 
acterized by  an  irresistible  desire  to  eat  earth,  observed 
in  some  parts  of  the  southern  United  States,  the  West 
Indies,  etc. 

Chub  (chiib),  re.  [This  word  seems  to  signify  a  large 
or  thick  fish.  Cf.  Sw.  kubb  a 
short  and  thick  piece  of  wood, 
and  perh.  F. 
chabot  chub.' 
(Zo'ol.)  A 
species  of 
fresh  -  wa- 
ter fish  of  the 
Cyprinidse  or 
Carp  family. 
The  common 
European  spe- 
cies is  Leuciscns  cephalus  ;  the  cheven.  In  America  the 
name  is  applied  to  various  fishes  of  the  same  family,  of 
the  genera  Semotilus,  Sgualius,  Ceratichthys,  etc.,  and 
also  locally  to  several  very  diflrerent  fishes,  as  the  tautog, 
black  bass,  etc. 

Chub  mackerel  (Zo'ol.),  a  species  of  mackerel  (Scomber 
colias)  in  some  years  found  in  abundance  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  but  absent  in  others;  —  called  also  6t/K  mackerel, 
thimble-eye,  and  bicj-eyed  mackerel.  —  Chub  sucker  (Zo'ol.), 
a  fresh-water  fish  of  the  United  States  (Erimyzon  su- 
cetta) ;  —  called  also  creekfish. 

Ohub'bed  (-bed),  a.    Chubby.    [iJ.]  S.  Brooke. 

Chub'bed-ness,  re.     The  state  of  being  chubby. 

Chub'by  (-by),  a.  Like  a  chub  ;  plump,  short,  and 
thick.     "  Chubby  faces."  I.  Taylor. 

Chub'-faced'  (-fasV),  a.    Having  a  plump,  short  face. 

Chuck  (chilk),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chucked  (chukt) ;  p. 
pr.  &vb.  n.  Gsvcsisa.]  [Imitative  of  the  sound.]  1.  To 
make  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  hen  when  she  calls 
her  chickens  ;  to  cluck. 

2.  To  chuckle ;  to  laugh.     [JJ.]  Marston. 

Chuck,  V.  t.    j?o  call,  as  a  hen  her  chickens.   Dryden. 

Chuck,  re.     1.  The  cluck  or  call  of  a  hen. 

2.  A  sudden,  small  noise. 

3.  A  word  of  endearment ;  —  corrupted  from  chick. 
"  Pray,  chuck,  come  hither."  Shak. 

Chuck,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chucked  (chiikt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Chucking.]  [F.  choguer  to  strike.  Cf.  Shock, 
V.  i.]     1.  To  strike  gently;  to  give  a  gentle  blow  to. 

Clincked  the  barmaid  under  the  chin.        IV.  Irving. 

2.  To  toss  or  throw  smartly  out 
of  the  hand ;  to  pitch.  [Colloq.] 
"  Mahomet  All  will  just  be  chucked 
into  the  NOe."    Lord  Palmerston. 

3.  (3Iech.)  To  place  in  a  chuck, 
or  hold  by  means  of  a  chuck,  as  in 
turning;  to  bore  or  turn  (a  hole) 
in  a  revolving  piece  held  in  a  chuck. 

Chuck,  n.  1.  A  slight  blow  or 
pat  under  the  chin. 

2.  A  short  throw  ;  a  toss. 

3.  (Mach.)  A  contrivance  or  ma- 
chine fixed  to  the  mandrei~of  a 
lathe,  for  holding  a  tool  or  the  ma- 
terial to  be  operated  upon. 


I 


American  Chub  (Semotilus  corporalis). 


Three-iawed  Chuck 
(Mach.). 


ale,  senate,   c^re,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   aU ;     eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent ;     ice,   idea,   ill ;     old,   obey,   6rb,   odd ; 
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Chnck  farthing,"  a  play  in  which  a  farthing  is  pitched 
into  a  hole  ;  pitch  farthing.  —  Chock  hole,  a  deep  hole  in 
a  wagon  rut.  —  Elliptic  chuck,  a  chuck  having  a  slider 
and  an  eccentric  circle,  which,  as  the  work  turns  round, 
give  it  a  sliding  motion  across  the  center  wliich  generates 
an  ellipse.  Knight. 

Chuck  (chiik),  n.  1.  A  small  pebble  ;  —  called  also 
ckuckstone  and  chuckiestone.     [_Scot.'] 

2.  pi.  A  game  played  with  chucks,  in  which  one  or 
more  are  tossed  up  and  caught ;  jackstones.     [Scot.l 

CbUCk,  n.  A  piece  of  the  backbone  of  an  animal, 
from  between  the  neck  and  the  collar  bone,  with  the 
adjoining  parts,  cut  for  cooking ;  as,  a  chuck  steak ;  a 
chuck  roast.     [Co/to?.] 

Chuc'kle  (chiik'k'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chuckled 
(-k'ld) ;  p.  pi:  &  vb.  n.  CHnCKLiNO  (-kling).]  [From  1st 
Chuck.]  1.  To  call,  as  a  hen  her  chickens ;  to  cluck. 
[06s.]  Dryclen. 

2.  To  fondle  ;  to  cocker.     lObs.']  JDryden. 

Chuc'kle,  n.  A  short,  suppressed  laugh  ;  the  expres- 
sion of  satisfaction,  exultation,  or  derision. 

Chuc'kle,  V.  i.  [From  1st  Chuck.]  To  laugh  in  a  sup- 
pressed or  broken  manner,  as  expressing  inward  satisfac- 
tion, exultation,  or  derision. 

Chuclde-head'  (-hSd'),  n.  A  person  with  a  large 
head ;  a  numskull ;  a  dmice.     [Low]  Knowles. 

ChucTlle-head'ed,  a.  Having  a  large  head  ;  thick- 
headed ;  dull ;  stupid.  Smart. 

Chuck'- Will' S-wld'OW  (chiik'wTlz-wTd'o),  n.  {Zo- 
ol.)  A  species  of  goa,ts,\ic\ier  {Anirostormts  Carolinensis), 
of  the  southern  United  States ;  —  so  called  from  its  note. 

Chud  (chad),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Chew,  Cud.]  To  champ  ;  to 
bite.     [06i.]  A.  Stafford. 

Chu'et  (chu'St),  n.  [From  Chew,  v.  t.]  Minced  meat. 
[06s.]  Bacon. 

II  Chu'fa  (choo'fa),  n.  [Sp.]  (So^. )  A  sedgelike  plant 
(Cyperus  esculentus)  producing  edible  tubers,  native 
about  the  Mediterranean,  now  cultivated  in  many  re- 
gions ;  the  earth  almond. 

Chuff  (chiif ),  n.  [Perh.  a  modification  of  chub :  cf . 
W.  ej/^  stock,  stump.]   A  coarse  or  stupid  fellow.   Shak. 

Chuff,  a.     Stupid ;  churlish.     [Prov.  Eng.']     Wright. 

Chuff 'l-ly  (-i-ly),  odt).     Clown  ishly;  surlily. 

Chuff'i-ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  chuffy. 

Chuff'y  (-y),  a.    1.  Fat  or  puffed  out  in  the  cheeks. 

2.  Rough ;  clownish  ;  surly. 

Chu'lan  (choo'lan),  n.  (Bol.)  The  fragrant  flowers 
of  the  Chloranthus  inconspicuus,  used  in  China  for  per- 
fuming tea. 

Chum  (chQm),  n.  [Perh.  a  contraction  fr.  comrade 
or  chamber  fellow :  cf.  also  AS.  cuma  a  comer,  guest.] 
A  roonunate,  especially  in  a  college  or  university  ;  an 
old  and  intimate  friend. 

Chum,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Chummed  (chumd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Chumming.]  To  occupy  a  chamber  with  another ; 
as,  to  chum  together  at  college.     [U.  S.'\ 

Chum,  n.    Chopped  pieces  of  fish  used  as  bait.    [XT.  5.] 

Chump  (chump),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  kumbr  a  chopping,  E. 
chop.  J    A  short,  thick,  heavy  piece  of  wood.        Morton. 


Chtunp  end,  the  thick  end 
of  meat. 


as,  the  chump  end  of  a  joint 
Dickens. 

_|l  Chu-nam'  (ch66-n5m'),  n.  [Hmd.  chUnd,  from  Skr. 
curna  powder,  dust ;  or  a  Dravidian  word.]  Quicklime  ; 
also,  plaster  or  mortar.     \_India']  Whitworth. 

Chunk  (chunk),  n.  [Cf.  Chump.]  A  short,  thick 
piece  of  anything.     [_Colloq.  U.  S.  &  Frov.  Eng.l 

Chunk'y  i-f),  a.    Short  and  thick.     [U.  S.J      Kane. 

Church  (chQrch),  re.  [OE.  chirche,  chireche,  cherche, 
Scot,  kirk,  from  AS.  circe,  eyrice  ;  akin  to  D.  kerk,  Icel. 
kirkja,  Sw.  kyrka,  Dan.  kirke,  G.  kirche,  OHG.  chirihha; 
all  fr.  Gr.  icupiaKov  the  Lord's  house,  fr.  Kupiaxos  con- 
cerning a  master  or  lord,  fr.  Kvpioc  master,  lord,  f r.  Kupos 
power,  might ;  akin  to  Skr.  fUra  hero,  Zend,  fura  strong, 
Olr.  caur,  cur,  hero.  Cf.  Kiek.]  1.  A  building  set  apart 
for  Christian  worship. 

2.  A  Jewish  or  heathen  temple.     [06s.]     Acts  xix.  37. 

3.  A  formally  organized  body  of  Christian  believers 
worshiping  together.  "When  they  had  ordained  them 
elders  in  every  church."  Acts  xiv.  23. 

4.  A  body  of  Christian  believers,  holding  the  same 
creed,  observing  the  same  rites,  and  acknowledging  the 
same  ecclesiastical  authority ;  a  denomination ;  as,  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  ;  the  Presbyterian  church. 

5.  The  collective  body  of  Christians. 

6.  Any  body  of  worshipers ;  as,  the  Jewish  church ; 
the  church  of  Brahm. 

7.  The  aggregate  of  religious  influences  in  a  commu- 
nity ;  ecclesiastical  influence,  authority,  etc.  ;  as,  to  ar- 
ray the  power  of  the  church  against  some  moral  evil. 

Remember  that  both  church  and  state  are  properly  the  rulers 
of  the  people,  only  because  they  are  their  benefactors.  Bulwer. 

^ff^  Church  is  often  used  in  composition  to  denote 
something  belonging  or  relating  to  the  church ;  as,  church 
authority ;  church  history  ;  church  member ;  church  mu- 
sic, etc. 

Apostolic  church.  See  under  Apostolic.  —  Broad  church. 
See  Broad  Church.  —  Catholic  or  Universal  church,  the 
whole  body  of  believers  in  Christ  throughout  the  world. 
—  Church  of  England,  or  English  church,  the  Episcopal 
church  established  and  endowed  in  England  by  law  — 
Church  Uving,  a  benefice  in  an  established  church.—  Church 
militant.  See  under  Militant.  —  Church  owl  (ZooL),  the 
white  owl.  See  Barn  owl.  —  Church  rate,  a  tax  levied  on 
parishioners  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church  and  its 
services.  —  Church  session.  See  under  Session.  —  Church 
triumphant,  hee  under  Triumphant.— Church  work  work 
on,  or  m  behalf  of,  a  church;  the  work  of  a  particular 
church  for  the  spread  of  religion.  —  EstabUshed  church, 
the  church  maintained  by  the  civil  authority:  a  state 
church. 

Church,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Churched  (chQrcht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Churchino.]  To  bless  according  to  a 
prescribed  form,  or  to  unite  with  in  publicly  returning 
thanks  in  church,  as  after  deliverance  from  the  dangers 
»£  childbirth  ;  as,  the  churching  of  women. 


Church'-ale'  (chQrch'aF),  re.  A  church  or  parish 
festival  (as  in  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of  a 
church),  at  which  much  ale  was  used.      Wright.     Nares. 

Church'-bench'  (-bench'),  ».  A  seat  in  the  porch  of 
a  church.  Shak. 

Churoh'dom  (-diim),  re.  The  institution,  government, 
or  authority  of  a  church.     [iJ.]  Bp.  Pearson. 

Church'gO'er  (-go'er),  n.     One  who  attends  church. 

Church'gO'lng,  a.     1.  Habitually  attending  church. 

2.  Summoning  to  church. 

The  sound  of  the  churchgoing  bell.  Cowper. 

Church'-haW  (-ha'),  n.  [Church  -\-  haw  a  yard.] 
Churchyard.     [06,?.]  Chaucer. 

Church'lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  Strict  adherence  to  the  forms 
or  principles  of  some  church  organization ;  sectarianism. 

Church'less  (-ISs),  a.    Without  a  church.     T.  Fuller. 

Churchlike'  (-lik'),  a.  Befitting  a  church  or  a  church- 
man ;  becoming  to  a  clergyman.  Shak. 

Churchll-ness  (-IT-nes),  «.     Regard  for  the  church. 

Church'ly,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  suitable  for,  the 
church  ;  ecclesiastical. 

Church'man  (chQrch'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Churchmen 
(-men).     1.  Aji  ecclesiastic  or  clergyman. 

2.  An  Episcopalian,  or  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England.  "  A  zealous  churchman."  Macaulay. 

3.  One  who  is  attached  to,  or  attends,  church. 
Church'man-ly,  a.      Pertaining  to,  or  becoming,  a 

churchman.  Milman. 

Church'man-shlp,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
a  churchman  ;  attachment  to  the  church. 

Church'  modes'  (modz').  {Mus.)  The  modes  or 
scales  used  in  ancient  church  music.     See  Gregorian. 

Church'shlp,  re.     State  of  being  a  church.  South. 

Church'ward'en  (-ward"n),  re.  1.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers (usually  two)  in  an  Episcopal  church,  whose  duties 
vary  in  different  dioceses,  but  always  include  the  pro- 
vision of  what  is  necessary  for  the  communion  service. 

2.  A  clay  tobacco  pipe,  with  a  long  tube.  [Slang, 
Eng.l 

There  was  a  small  wooden  table  placed  in  front  of  the  smol- 
dering fire,  with  decanters,  a  jar  of  tobacco,  and  two  long 
cimrcnwardens.  W.  Black. 

Church'ward'en-shlp,  n.  The  office  of  a  church- 
warden. 

Church'y,  a.  Relating  to  a  church  ;  unduly  fond  of 
church  forms.     [Colloq.'^ 

Church'yard'  (-yard'),  n.  The  ground  adjoining  a 
church,  in  which  the  dead  are  buried  ;  a  cemetery. 

Like  graves  in  the  holy  churchyard.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Burial  place  ;  burying  ground ;  graveyard ;  ne- 
cropolis ;  cemetery  ;  God's  acre. 

Churl  (chQrl),  re.  [AS.  ceorl  a  freeman  of  the  lowest 
rank,  man,  husband ;  akin  to  D.  karel,  kerel,  G.  kerl, 
Dan.  &  Sw.  karl,  Icel.  karl,  and  to  the  E.  proper  name 
Charles  (orig.,  man,  male),  and  perh.  to  Skr.  jdra  lover. 
Cf.  Carl,  Charles's  Wain.]  1.  A  rustic ;  a  countryman 
or  laborer.     "A  peasant  or  cter?."  Spenser. 

Your  rank  is  all  reversed  ;  let  men  of  cloth 
Bow  to  the  stalwart  churls  in  overalls.  Emenon. 

2.  A  rough,  surly,  ill-bred  man ;  a  boor. 

A  churVs  courtesy  rarely  comes,  but  either  for  gain  or  false- 
hood. Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  A  selfish  miser  ;  an  illiberal  person  ;  a  niggard. 

Like  to  some  rich  churl  hoarding  up  his  pelf.    Drayton. 

Churl,  a.     Churlish  ;  rough  ;  selfish.     [Obs.J     Ford. 

Churl'ish,  a.     1.  Like  a  churl ;  rude  ;  cross-grained ; 

ungracious  ;    surly  ;    illiberal  ;    niggardly.      "  Churlish 

benefits."  Ld.  Burleigh. 

Half  mankind  maintain  a  churlish  strife.  Cowper. 

2.  Wanting  pliancy ;  unmanageable  ;  unyielding  ;  not 
easily  wrought ;  as,  a  churlish  soil ;  the  churlish  and 
intractable  nature  of  some  minerals.  Boyle. 

Churl'lsh-ly,  adv.     In  a  churlish  manner. 

Churl'ish-ness,  n.  Rudeness  of  manners  or  temper ; 
lack  of  kindness  or  courtesy. 

Churl'y  (-y),  a.   Rude  ;  churlish  ;  violent.  Longfellow. 

Churme  (chflrm),  Chiim  (cherm),  re.  [See  Chiem.] 
Clamor,  or  confused  noise ;  buzzing.     [06s.] 

The  churme  of  a  thousand  taunts  and  reproaches.    Bacon. 

Chum  (chfirn),  re.  [OE.  chime,  cherne,  AS.  ceren, 
cyrin  ;  akin  to  D.  karn,  Dan.  kierne.  See  Churn,  v.  <.] 
A  vessel  in  which  milk  or  cream  is  stirred,  beaten,  or 
otherwise  agitated  (as  by  a  plunging  or  revolving  dasher) 
in  order  to  separate  the  oily  globules  from  the  other 
parts,  and  obtain  butter. 

Churn,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Chusned  (chflrnd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Churning.]  [OE.  chernen,  AS.  cernan  ;  akin  to 
LG.  karnen,  G.  kernen,  D.  karnen,  Dan.  kierne,  Sw. 
kdrna,  and  also  to  E.  corn,  kernel,  the  meaning  coming 
from  the  idea  of  extracting  the  kernel  or  marrow.  See 
Kernel.]  1.  To  stir,  beat,  or  agitate,  as  milk  or  cream 
in  a  churn,  in  order  to  make  butter. 

2.  To  shake  or  agitate  with  violence. 

Cliurned  in  his  teeth,  the  foamy  venom  rose.    Addison. 

Churn,  v,  i.     To  perform  the  operation  of  churning. 

Churn'ing,  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  cliurns. 

2.  The  quantity  of  butter  made  at  one  operation. 

II  Chur'rus  (chtir'rus),  re.  [Hind,  charas.']  A  pow- 
erfully narcotic  and  intoxicating  gum  resin  which  exudes 
from  the  flower  heads,  seeds,  etc. ,  of  Indian  hemp. 

Churr'worm'  (chQr'wflrm'),  re.  [AS.  cyrran,  cerran, 
to  turn.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  insect  that  turns  about  nimbly; 
the  mole  cricket ;  — called  also  fan  cricket.         Johnson. 

Chuse  (chiiz),  v.  i.    See  Choose.     [Obs.] 

Chute  (shoot),  re.  [F.  chute,  prop,  a  fall.]  1.  A 
framework,  trough,  or  tube,  upon  or  through  which  ob- 
jects are  made  to  slide  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level, 
or  through  which  water  passes  to  a  wheel. 

2.  See  Shoot. 

Chut'ney  (chut'ny), )  71.    [Hmd.  cAnfwJ.]    A  warm  or 

Chut'nee  (chut'ne),  j     spicy   condiment    or   pickle 


made  in  India,  compounded  of  various  vegetable  sub- 
stances, sweets,  acids,  etc. 

Chy-la'ceous  (kt-la'shus),  a.  {Physiol.)  Possessed 
of  the  properties  of  chyle  ;  consisting  of  chyle. 

Chy-la'que-ous  (kt-la'kwe-us),  a.  [Chyle  -j-  aque- 
ous.~\  {Zo'dl.)  Consisting  of  chyle  much  diluted  with 
water ;  —  said  of  a  liquid  which  forms  the  circulating 
fluid  of  some  inferior  animals. 

Chyle  (kil),  n.  [NL.  chylus,  Gr.  x^^o?  juice,  chyle, 
f r.  x"'"  'o  pour :  cf .  F.  chyle ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  fuse  to 
melt.]  (Physiol.')  A  milky  fluid  containing  the  fatty 
matter  of  the  food  in  a  state  of  emulsion,  or  fine  me- 
chanical division  ;  formed  from  chyme  by  the  action  of 
the  intestinal  juices.  It  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  and 
conveyed  into  the  blood  by  the  thoracic  duct, 

Chyl'i-fac'tion  (kll'I-fSk'shiin  or  ki'li-  ;  277),  n. 
[Chyle  -\-  L.  facere  to  make.]  {Physiol.)  The  act  or 
process  by  which  chyle  is  formed  from  food  in  animal 
bodies ;  chylification,  —  a  digestive  process. 

Chyl'l-fac'iive  (-fSk'tTv),  a.  {Physiol.)  Producing, 
or  converting  into,  chyle  ;  having  the  power  to  form 
chyle. 

Chy-Uf'er-OUS  (kt-lTf'er-us),  a.  [Chyle  -f  -ferous: 
cf.  P.  chylifere.']  {Physiol.)  Transmitting  or  conveying 
chyle  ;  as,  chyliferous  vessels. 

Chy-llf'ic  (kt-lTf'ik),  a.     Chylif active. 

Chyl'i-fl-ca'tion  (kil'I-fi-ka'shun  or  ki'lT-),re.  {Phys- 
iol.) The  formation  of  chyle.     See  Chylif  action. 

Chy-llf'l-ca-to-ry  (kt-lif'I-ka-t6-r^  or  ki'li-fi-ka'to- 
ry),  a.     Chylifactive. 

ChyOl-ly  (ki'lT-fi),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Chyle  ^-  -fy-l  {Phys- 
iol.) To  make  chyle  of  ;  to  be  converted  into  chyle.  _ 

Chy'lo-po-et'ic  (ki'lo-p6-St'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  ^^vXonoifiv  to 
make  into  juice  ;  x^^°^  juice,  chyle  -f-  Troieii'  to  make.] 
{Physiol. )  Concerned  in  the  formation  of  chyle  ;  as,  the 
chylopoetic  organs. 

Chy'lous  (ki'liis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  chyleux.']  {Physiol.) 
Consisting  of,  or  similar  to,  chyle. 

II  Chy-lu'rl-a  (kt-lu'ri-ii),  re,  [NL.,  from  Gr.  x"^05 
chyle  +  ovpov  urine.]  {Med.)  A  morbid  condition  in 
which  the  urine  contains  chyle  or  fatty  matter,  giving 
it  a  milky  appearance. 

Chyme  (kim),  re.  [L.  chymus  cnyle,  Gr.  x"fi.6%  juice, 
like  xi'^osi  fr.  x""*  *o  pour  :  cf.  F.  chyme.  See  Chyle.] 
{Physiol. )  The  pulpy  mass  of  semi-digested  food  in  the 
small  intestines  just  after  its  passage  from  the  stomach. 
It  is  separated  in  the  intestines  into  chyle  and  excre- 
ment.    See  Chyle. 

Chym'lc  (kTm'tk),  Chym'ist,  Chym'is-try  (-ts-trj^). 
[06s,]    See  Chemic,  Chemist,  Chemistry. 

Chy-mif'er-ous  (kt-mlfer-fis),  a.  [Chyme  -\-  -fer- 
OKS.l     {Physiol. )  Bearing  or  containing  chyme. 

Chym'i-fi-ca'tlon  (kTm'T-fi-ka'shiin  or  ki'mi-;  277), 
n.  [Chyme  -f-  L.  facere  to  make  ;  cf.  F.  chymifcation.'] 
{Physiol.)  The  conversion  of  food  into  chyme  by  the 
digestive  action  of  gastric  juice. 

Chym'i-fy  (kim'T-fi  or  ki'mi-fl),  v.  t.  [Chyme  -\-  -fy: 
cf.  F,  chymifier.]     {Physiol.)  To  form  into  chyme, 

Chy'mous  (ki'mus),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  chyme. 

Chy-om'e-ter  (kt-5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  x^'^""  *"  P"""^  + 
•yneter.l  (Chem.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  liquids. 
It  consists  of  a  piston  moving  in  a  tube  in  which  is  con- 
tained the  liquid,  the  quantity  expelled  being  indicated 
by  the  graduation  upon  the  piston  rod. 

Ci-ha'ri-OUS  (sT-ba'ri-iis  or  si-),  a.  [L.  cibarius,  fr. 
dbus  food.]     Pertaining  to  food  ;  edible.  Johnson. 

Cl-ba'tlon  (-shQn),  n.     [L.  cibatio,  fr.  cibare  to  feed,] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  food. 

2.  {Alchemy)  The  process  or  operation  of  feeding  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  with  fresh  material.   B.  Jonson. 

Cib'Ol  (sib'ol),  re.  [F.  ciboule,  LL.  cepula,  cepola, 
dim.  of  L.  cepa,  caepa,  caepe,  an  onion.  Cf.  Chibbal, 
Gives.]  A  perennial  alliaceous  plant  {Allium  fistulosum), 
sometimes  called  Welsh  onion.  Its  fistular  leaves  are 
used  in  cookery. 

II  Ci-bo'ri-um  (sT-bo'rT-um),  re. ;  pi.  Ciboria  (-a). 
[LL.,  fr.  L,  ciborium  a  cup,  fr.  Gr.  Ki^mpiov  a  seed  ves- 
sel of  the  Egyptian  bean  ;  also,  a  cup  made  from  its  large 
leaves,  or  resembling  its  seed  vessel  in  shape.]  1.  {Arch.} 
A  canopy  usually  standing  free  and  supported  on  four 
columns,  covering  the  high  altar,  or,  very  rarely,  a  sec- 
ondary altar. 

2.  {B.  C.  Ch.)  The  coffer  or  case  in  which  the  host  is 
kept ;  the  pyx. 

Cl-ca'da  (si-ka'da),  re.  /  pi.  E.  Cicadas  (-daz),  L.  Ci- 
CADiE   (-de).      [L.]     {Zo'dl.) 
Any  species  of  the  genus  Ci- 
cada. They  are  large  hemip- 
terous  insects,  with   nearly 
transparent  wings.  The  male  | 
makes  a  shrill  sound  by  pe- 
culiar organs  in  the  under 
side  of  the  abdomen,  consist-  ' 
ing  of  a  pair  of   stretched 
membranes,  acted  upon  by 
powerful  muscles.     A  noted 
American  species(C.  septen-  „.  „ 

decim)  is  called  the  seventeen     tmdectir'^l 
year  locust.    Another  com-     ~  '■ 

mon  species  is  the  dogday 
cicada. 

II  Cl-ca'la  (che-ka'la),  n. 
[It.,  fr.  L.  cicada.']  A  cica- 
da.  See  Cicada.    "  At  eve  adry  CTert/n  sung."  Tenm/son. 

Cic'a-trice  (sik'a-trTs),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  cicatrix^)  A 
cicatrix. 

Oic'a-trl'cial  (-trTsh'«l),  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to,  or 
having  the  character  of,  a  cicatrix.  Pjingiisoji. 

Clc'a-trl'cle  (-trTk"l),  re.  [Cf.  F.  cicatriculf.'iv.  L. 
cicatricula  a  small  scar,  fr.  cicatrix  a  scar.]  {Biol.)  The 
gerniin,ating  point  in  the  embryo  of  a  seed  ;  the  point  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  at  which  development  begins. 

Clc'a-trl'slve  (-tri'siv),  a.  Tending  to  promote  tlie 
formation  of  a  cicatrix  ;  good  for  the  healing  of  a  womid. 


Pupa;  Ji 
Ventral  side 
of  male,  nat. 
size  ;  d  Mu- 
sical apparatus  or  drum. 
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II  Cl-ca'trls  (sT-ka'trTks),  n.  ;  pi.  Cicatrices  (stk'a- 
trl'sez).  [L.]  {Med.)  The  pellicle  which  iorms  over  a 
wound  or  breach  of  continuity  and  completes  the  process 
of  healing  in  the  latter,  and  which  subsequently  contracts 
and  becomes  wliite,  forming  tlie  scar.  _ 

Clc'a-tri'zant  (sTk'a-tri'znnt^,  71.  \Ci.  F.  cicatrisant, 
properly  p.  pr.  of  cicatriser.']  (Med.)  A  medicine  or  ap- 
plication tliat  promotes  the  healing  of  a  sore  or  wound, 
or  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix. 

CiO'a-tri-za'tion  (-trT-za'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  r.  cicatrisa- 
tion.'] {Med.)  Tlie  process  of  forming  a  cicatrix,  or  the 
state  of  being  cicatrized. 

Cic'a-trize  (sik'a-trlz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cica- 
trized (-trizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cicatrizing.]  [Cf.  F. 
cicatriser,  fr.  cicatrice,  L.  cicatrix,  scar.]  (Med.)  To 
ieal  or  induce  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix  in,  as  in 
wounded  or  ulcerated  Hesh.  Wiseman. 

Cic'a-trize,  v.  i.    {3Ied.)  To  heal ;  to  have  a  new  skin. 

Cic'a-trose'  (sTk'a-tros'),  a.     Full  of  scars.         Craig. 

Clc'e-ly  (sis'e-ly),  n.  [L.  seselis,  Gr.  o-e'creAi,  creo-cAcs  ; 
perh.  ultimately  of  Egyptian  origin.]  {Bot.)  Any  one 
of  several  umbelliferous  plants,  of  the  genera  Myrrhis, 
Osmorrhiza,  etc. 

Cic'e-ro  (.sis'e-ro),  n.  (Print.)  Pica  type;  — so  called 
ty  French  printers. 

II  Ci'ee-ro'ne  (che'cha-ro'na ;  E.  sis'e-ro'ne),  «.  /  pi. 
It.  Ciceroni  (-ne),  E.  Cicebones  (-nez).  [It.,  fr.  L. 
Cicero,  the  Roman  orator.  So  called  from  the  ordinary 
talkativeness  of  such  a  guide.]  One  who  shows  strangers 
the  curiosities  of  a  place  ;  a  guide. 

Every  glib  and  loquacious  hireling  who  shows  strangers 
;about  their  picture  galleries,  palaces,  and  ruins,  is  termed  by 
them  [the  Italians]  a  cicerone,  or  a  Cicero.  Trench. 

Cic'e-ro'nl-an  (sIs'e-ro'nT-an),  a.  [L.  Ciceronianus, 
fr.  Cicero,  tlie  orator.]  Resembling  Cicero  in  style  or 
action  ;  eloquent. 

Clc'e-ro'nl-an-ism  C-Tz'm),  n.  Imitation  of,  or  resem- 
hlance  to,  the  style  or  action  of  Cicero ;  a  Ciceronian 
phrase  or  expression.  "Great  study  in  Ciceronianism, 
the  chief  abuse  of  Oxford."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Cich'o-ia'ceous  (sTk'6-ra'shiSs),  a.  [See  Chicory.] 
Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a  suborder  of  composite 
plants  of  which  tlie  chicory  {Cichorium)  is  the  type. 

Cich'-pea'  (sTk'pe'),  n.     The  chick-pea.         Holland. 

Cl-cisnbe-lsm  (sI-sis'be-Tz'm),  n.  The  state  or  conduct 
of  a  cicisbeo. 

II  Ci'ciS-be'O  (che'ches-ba'o  or  sT-siste-o),  n.  ;  pi.  It. 
CiciSBEi  (-e).  [It.]  1.  A  professed  admirer  of  a  married 
•woman  ;  a  dangler  about  women. 

2.  A  knot  of  silk  or  ribbon  attached  to  a  fan,  walking 
stick,  etc.     [Ofo.] 

Clc'la-tOUn'    (sik'Ia-toon'),    n.      [OF.    ciclaton.]     A 
costly  cloth,  of  uncertain  material,  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages.     [Ois.]     [Written  also  checMaton,  chekelatoun.l 
His  robe  was  of  ciclatnun. 
That  coste  many  a  Jane.  Chaucer. 

ClC'U-rate  (sTk'ii-rat),  V.  t.  [L.  cicurare  to  tame,  fr. 
cicur  tame.]     To  tame.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Broicne. 

CiC'U-ra'tion  (-ra'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cicuration.]  The 
act  of  taming.     iObs.~\  Ray. 

II  Ci-cu'ta  (si-ku'ta),  n.  [L.,  the  poison  hemlock.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  poisonous  umbelliferous  plants,  of 
■which  tlie  water  hemlock  or  cowbane  is  best  known. 

^W^  The  name  cicuta  is  sometimes  erroneously  applied 
to  Conium  maculatum,  or  officinal  hemlock. 

ClC'U-tOX'in  (sik'iS-toks'in),  n.  {Chem.)  The  active 
principle  of  the  water  hemlock  {Cicuta)  extracted  as  a 
poisonous  gummy  substance. 

Cid  (sid),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  Ar.  seid  lord.]  1.  Chief  or 
commander  ;  in  Spanish  literature,  a  title  of  Ruy  Diaz, 
Count  of  Bivar,  a  champion  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
old  Spanish  royalty,  in  the  11th  century. 

2.  An  epic  poem,  which  celebrates  the  exploits  of  the 
Spanish  national  hero,  Ruy  Diaz. 

Cl'der  (si'der),  n.  [F.  cidre,  OF.  sidre,  fr.  L.  sicera  a 
kind  of  strong  drink,  Gr.  o-iicepa ;  of  Oriental  origin ;  cf. 
Heb.  shUkar  to  be  intoxicated,  shekar  strong  drink.] 
The  expressed  juice  of  apples.  It  is  used  as  a  beverage, 
for  making  vinegar,  and  for  other  purposes. 

11!^°°  C('c?erwas  formerly  used  to  signify  the  juice  of 
other  fruits,  and  other  kinds  of  strong  liquor,  but  was  not 
applied  to  wine. 

Cider  brandy,  a  kind  of  brandy  distilled  from  cider.  — 
Cider  mill,  a  mill  in  which  cider  is  made.  —  Cider  press,  the 
press  of  a  cider  mill. 

Ci'der-ist,  n.    A  maker  of  cider.     [Ofo.]     Mortimer. 

Cl'der-kin  (-kin),  n.  {Cider  +  -kin.]  A  kind  of  weak 
cider  made  by  steeping  the  refuse  pomace  in  water. 

Ciderkin  is  made  for  common  drinking,  and  supplies  the  place 
of  small  beer.  Mortimer. 

II  Ci'-de-vant'  (se'de-vaN'),  a.  [F.,  hitherto,  former- 
ly.] Former ;  previous ;  of  times  gone  by  ;  as,  a  ci- 
devant  governor. 

II  Cierge  (syarzh),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  cera  wax.]  A  wax 
candle  used  in  religious  rites. 

Cl-gar'  (si-gar'),  n.  [Sp.  cigarro,  orig.,  a  kind  of 
tobacco  in  the  island  of  Cuba:  cf.  F.  cigare.]  A  small 
roll  of  tobacco,  used  for  smoking. 

Cigar  fish  (Zodl.},a,  fish  (Decapterus  punctatus),  allied  to 
the  mackerel,  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Cig'a-rette'  (sTg'a-ret'),  n.  [F.  cigarette.]  A  little 
cigar  ;  a  little  fine  tobacco  rolled  in  paper  for  smoking. 

II  CU'i-a,(sil'i-a),  n.  x>l.  CiLruM,  the  sing.,  is  rarely 
used.     [L.  cilium  eyelid.]     1.  {Anat.)  The  eyelashes. 

2.  {Biol.)  Small,  generally  microscopic,  vibrating  ap- 
pendages lining  certain  organs,  as  the  air  passages  of  the 
higher  animals,  and  in  the  lower  animals  often  covering 
also  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  exterior.  They  are  also 
found  on  some  vegetable  organisms.  In  the  Infusoria, 
and  many  larval  forms,  they  are  locomotive  organs. 

3.  {Bot.)  Hairlike  processes,  commonly  marginal  and 
forming  a  fringe  like  the  eyelash. 

4.  {Zo'ol.)  Small,  vibratory,  swimming  organs,  some- 
what resembling  true  cilia,  as  those  of  Cteuophora. 


Cil'ia-ry  (sTl'ya-ry  or  -T-a-r5^ ;  106),  a.    [Cf .  F.  ciliaire.] 

1.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  cilia,  or  eyelashes.  Also 
applied  to  special  parts  of  the  eye  itself ;  as,  the  ciliary 
processes  of  the  choroid  coat ;  the  ciliary  muscle,  etc. 

2.  {Biol.)  Pertaining  to  or  connected  with  the  cilia  in 
animal  or  vegetable  organisms ; 
as,  ciliary  motion. 

II  Cil'i-a'ta  (sil'i-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Cilia.]  (Zo'dl.)  Oneoi 
the   orders  of  Infusoria,  charac-  ft 

terized  by  having  cilia.  In  some  One  of  the  Ciliata  {Am- 
species  the  cilia  cover  the  body  jihileptus  anser) ;  c  Con- 
generally,  in  others  they  form  a  tactile  vacuole  ;  n  Nu- 
band  around  the  mouth,  '^  "' 

Cil'i-ate  (sTl'i-fit),  l  a.  Provided  with,  or  surrounded 

Cil'i-a'ted  (-a'ted),  )  by,  cUia ;  as,  a  dil- 
ate leaf  ;  endowed  with  vibratory  motion  ;  as, 
the  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  windpipe. 

Cil'ice  (sTl'Is),  n.  [F.  See  Ciijcious.]  A 
kind  of  haircloth  undergarment.         Southey. 

Ci-U'cian  (sI-lTsh'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Cilicia  in  Asia  Minor.  —  re.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Cilicia. 

Cl-Ii'ciOUS  (si-lish'us),  a.  [L.  dlicium  a 
covering,  orig.  made  of  Cilician  goat's  hair,  fr.  Cilicius 
Cilician,  fr.  Cilicia,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor.]  Made,  or 
consisting,  of  hair.     [Obs.] 

A  cilicious  or  sackcloth  habit.        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cll'l-form  (sil'i-fSrm),  1  a.      [Cilium  +  -form.] 

CU'i-1-lorm'  (sIl'I-T-fSrm'),  )  Having  the  form  of 
cilia  ;  very  fine  or  slender. 

CU'i-0-grade  (sTl'I-o-grad),  a.  [Cilium  +  L.  gradi 
to  step  :  cf.  F.  ciliograde.]  (Zool.)  Moving  by  means  of 
cilia,  or  cilialike  organs  ;  as,  the  ciliograde  Medusae. 

II  Cil'i-um  (-iim),  n.     [h.,  eyelid.]    See  Cilia. 

Cill  (sll),  n.     See  Sill,  n.,  a  foundation. 

II  Cil-lo'siS  (sTl-lo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cilium  eyelid.] 
{3fed. )  A  spasmodic  trembling  of  the  upper  eyelid. 

Ci'ma  (si'ma), «.  (^IrcA.)  A  kind  of  molding.  SeeCyiiA. 

Cl-mar'  (sl-miir'),  re.     See  Simar. 

Olm'bal  (sim'bal),  n.  [It.  ciambella.]  A  kind  of 
confectionery  or  cake.     [Obs.]  Nares. 

Cim'bl-a  (-bT-a),  re.  (Arch.)  A  fillet  or  band  placed 
around  the  sliaft  of  a  column  as  if  to  strengthen  it. 
[Written  also  cimia.] 

Clm'bri-an  (sTm'bri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Cimbri.  —  re.    One  of  the  Cimbri.     See  Cimeric. 

Cim'bric  (-brTk),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Cimbri,  an 
ancient  tribe  inhabiting  Northern  Germany.  —  n.  The 
language  of  the  Cimbri. 

Gl-me'Ii-arch  (si-me'IT-ark),  re.  [L.  cimeliarcha,  Gr. 
Keini)Aiiip;(>)s,  treasurer.]  A  superintendent  or  keeper  of 
a  church's  valuables ;  a  churchwarden.     [Obs.]    Bailey. 

Clm'e-ter  (sim'e-ter),  re.     See  Scimiter. 

II  Ci'mes  (si'meks),  re.  /  pi.  Cimices  (sTm'i-sez).  [L., 
a  bug.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  hemipterous  insects  of  which 
the  bedbug  is  the  best  knowii  example.     See  BEDBtro. 

Cim'l-a  (sTm'i-a),  re.     (Arch.)  See  Cimbia. 

Ci'miss  (si'mis),  re.  ["L.  cimei, -ids,  ahvig.]  (Zo'ol.) 
The  bedbug.     [06sJ  Wright. 

Cim-me'ri-an  (sim-me'rT-on),  a.  [L.  Cimmerius.] 
[Written  also  Kimmerian.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  Cim- 
merii,  a  fabulous  people,  said  to  have  lived,  in  very  an- 
cient times,  in  profound  and  perpetual  darkness. 

2.  Without  any  light  ;  intensely  dark. 

In  dark  CimiiieHan  desert  ever  dwell.  MiUon. 

Cim'O-Ute  (sTm'$-lit),  re.  [Gr.  Ki/iw^i'a  (sc.  yn)  Ci- 
molian  earth,  fr.  KijiwAot,  L.  Cimolus,  an  island  of  the 
Cyclades.]  (Min.)  A  soft,  earthy,  clayey  mineral,  of 
whitish  or  grayish  color. 

Cinch  (smch),  re.     [Sp.  cincha,  fr.  L.  cingere  to  gird.] 

1.  A  strong  saddle  girth,  as  of  canvas.     [West.  17.5.1 

2.  A  tight  grip.     [Collog.] 

Cin-cho'na  (sTn-ko'nA),  re.  [So  named  from  the  wife 
of  Count  Chinchon,  viceroy  of  Peru  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  who  by  its  use  was  freed  from  an  intermittent 
fever,  and  after  her  return  to  Spain,  contributed  to  the 
general  propagation  of  this  remedy.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  trees  growing  naturally  on  the  Andes  in  Peru  and 
adjacent  countries,  but  now  cultivated  in  the  East  In- 
dies, producing  a  medicinal  bark  of  great  value. 

2.  (Med.)  The  bark  of  any  species  of  cinchona  con- 
taining three  per  cent,  or  more  of  bitter  febrifuge  alka- 
loids ;  Peruvian  bark  ;  Jesuits'  bark. 

Cin'ChO-na'ceous  (sTn'ko-na'shus),  a.  Allied  or  per- 
taining to  cinchona,  or  to  the  plants  that  produce  it. 

Cin-Chon'ic  (sin-kSn'ik),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  ob- 
tained from,  cinchona.  Mayne. 

Cin-Chon'i-dine  (sTn-kon'T-dTn),  n.  [From  Cincho- 
na.] (Chem.)  One  of  the  quinine  group  of  alkaloids, 
found  especially  in  red  cinchona  bark.  It  is  a  white 
crystalline  substance,  CigHo^NjO,  with  a  bitter  taste  and 
qualities  similar  to,  but  weaker  than,  quinine  ;  —  some- 
times called  also  cinchonidia, 

Cin'chO-nlne  (sTn'k6-nin),  re.  [From  CrNCHONA :  cf. 
F.  cinchonine.]  (Chem.)  One  of  the  quinine  group  of 
alkaloids  isomeric  with  and  resembling  cinchonidine ;  — 
called  also  cinchonia. 

Cin'cho-nlsm  (stn'ko-niz'm),  n.  [From  Cinchona.] 
(Med.)  A  condition  produced  by  the  excessive  or  long- 
continued  use  of  quinine,  and  marked  by  deafness,  roar- 
ing in  the  ears,  vertigo,  etc. 

Cin'chO-nize  (-niz),  v.  t.  To  produce  cinchonism  in  ; 
to  poison  with  quinine  or  with  cinchona. 

Cin'cin-na'ti  ep'OOh  (stn'sin-na'tT  gp'ok).  (Geol.) 
An  epoch  at  the  close  of  the  American  lower  Silurian 
system.  The  rocks  are  well  developed  near  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  group  includes  the  Hudson  River  and  Lor- 
raine shales  of  New  York. 

Cinc'ture  (sTnk'tiJr ;  135),  re.  [L.  dnctitra,  fr.  cin- 
gere, dnetii.m.  to  gird.]  1.  A  belt,  a  girdle,  or  some- 
thing worn  rouud  the  body,  —  as  by  an  ecclesiastic  for 
confining  the  alb. 


2.  That  which  encompasses  or  incloses ;  an  inclosure. 
"  Within  the  cincture  of  one  wall."  Bacon. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  fillet,  listel,  or  band  next  to  the 
apophyge  at  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 

Cino'tured  (sink'tiSrd  ;  135),  a.  Having  or  wearing  a 
cincture  or  girdle. 

Cin'der  (slu'der),  re.  [AS.  sinder  slag,  dross;  akin 
to  Icel.  sindr  dross,  Sw.  sinder,  G.  sinter,  D.  sintel ; 
perh.  influenced  by  F.  cendre  ashes,  fr.  L.  cinis.  Cf. 
Sinter.]  1.  Partly  burned  or  vitrified  coal,  or  other 
combustible,  in  which  fire  is  extinct. 

2.  A  hot  coal  without  flame  ;  an  ember.  Swift, 

3.  A  scale  thi-own  off  in  forging  metal. 

4.  The  slag  of  a  furnace,  or  scoriaceous  lava  from  a 
volcano. 

Cinder  frame,  a  framework  of  wire  in  front  of  the  tubes 
of  a  locomotive,  to  arrest  the  escape  of  cinders.  —  Cinder 
notch  {Mctid.},  the  opening  in  a  blast  furnace,  through 
which  melted  cinder  flows  out. 

Cin'der-y  (-y),  a.  Resembling,  or  composed  of,  cin- 
ders ;  full  of  cinders. 

Cin'e-fac'tion  (sin'e-fSk'shun),  re.  [LL.  dnef actio  : 
L.  cinis  ashes  -{-  facere  to  make :  cf.  F.  dne/action.] 
Cineration  ;  reduction  to  ashes.     [Obs.] 

Cin'e-mat'ic  (-mSt'lk),  Cin'e-mat'Ic-al  (-T-kal),  a. 

See  KxNEHATic. 

Cin'e-mat'ics  (-Tks)^  n.  sing.    See  Kinematics. 

Cin'er-a'ceous  (-er-a'shiis),  a.  [L.  dneraceus,  fr.  cinis 
ashes.]     Like  ashes;  ash-colored;  cinereous. 

II  Cin'e-ra'ri-a  (sTn'e-ra'rt-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  LL.  dnera- 
riits  pert,  to  ashes,  fr.  cinis  ashes.  So  called  from  the 
ash-eolored  down  on  the  leaves.]  (Bot.)  A  Linnsean 
genus  of  free-flowering  composite  plants,  mostly  from 
South  Africa.  Several  species  are  cultivated  for  ornament. 

Cin'er-a-ry  (sTu'er-a-ry),  a.  [L.  cinerarius,  fr.  cinis 
ashes.]     Pertaining  to  ashes  ;  containing  ashes. 

Cinerary  tims,  vessels  used  by  the  ancients  to  preserve 
tlie  ashes  of  the  dead  when  burned. 

Cin'er-a'tion  (-a'shun),  re.  [L.  cinis  ashes :  cf.  F. 
cineration.]  The  reducing  of  anything  to  ashes  by  com- 
bustion ;  ciuefaction. 

Ci-ne're-OUS  (si-ne're-iis),  a.  [L.  cinereus,  fr.  cinis 
ashes.]     Like  ashes  ;  ash-colored  ;  grayish. 

Oin'er-es'cent  (sTn'er-Ss'sent),  a.  Somewhat  cinere- 
ous ;  of  a  color  somewhat  resembling  that  of  wood  ashes. 

Cin'er-i'tiOUS  (-Tsh'us),  a.  [L.  dneritius,  cineridus, 
ir.  cinis  ashes.]     Like  ashes  ;  having  the  color  of  ashes, 

—  as  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain. 
Ci-ner'u-lent  (sT-ngr'iJ-lent),  a.    Full  of  ashes.  [Obs.] 
Cin'ga-lese'  (sTn'ga-lez'),  re.  sing.  &  pi.     [Cf.  F.  Cin- 

galais.]  A  native  or  natives  of  Ceylon  descended  from 
its  primitive  inhabitants ;  also  (sing. ),  the  language  of 
the  Cingalese.  ^  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cingalese. 
[Written  also  Singhalese.] 

1^^  Ceylonese  is  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
in  general. 

Cin'gle  (sTn'g'l),  re.  [L.  dngida,  dngulum,  fr.  dn- 
gere  to  gird.]     A  girth.     [E.]     See  Subclngle. 

II  Cin'gU-lum  (sTn'gii-liSni),  n.  [L.,  a  girdle.]  (Zo'ol.) 
(a)  A  distinct  girdle  or  band  of  color ;  a  raised  spiral 
line  as  seen  on  certain  univalve  shells,  (b)  The  clitellus 
of  earthworms,     (c)  The  base  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth. 

Cin'na-bar  (sTn'na-bar),  re.  [L,  cinnabaris,_^  Gr.  K.i.v- 
va^apt ;  prob.  of  Oriental  origin  ;  cf.  Per.  qinbar,  Hind. 
shun()firf.]  1.  (Min.)  Red  sulphide  of  mercury,  occur- 
ring lin  brilliant  red  crystals,  and  also  in  red  or  brown 
amorphous  masses.     It  is  used  in  medicine. 

2.  The  artificial  red  sulphide  of  mercury  used  as  a 
pigment ;  vermilion. 

Cinnabar  Graacorum  (gre-ko'rum).  [L.  Graecorum,  gen. 
pi.,  of  the  Greeks.]  (Med.)  Same  as  Dragon's  blood. — 
Green  cinnabar,  a  green  pigment  consisting  of  the  oxides 
of  cobalt  and  zinc  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire.  —  Hepatic 
cinnabar  (Min.),  an  impure  cinnabar  of  a  liver-brown  color 
and  submetallic  luster. 

Cin'na-ba-rine  (sTn'na-ba-rin),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cinabarin.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  resemhling,  cinnabar  ;  consisting  of' 
cinnabar,  or  containing  it ;  as,  dnnabarine  sand. 

Cln'na-mene  (-men),  re.  [From  CiNNAMic]  (Chem.) 
Styrene  (which  was  formerly  called  cinnamene  because 
obtained  from  cinnamic  acid).     See  Styrene. 

Cin-nam'ic  (siii-nSm'Ik),  a.  [From  Cinnamon.] 
{Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  cinnamon. 

Cinnamic  acid  (Chem.),  a  white,  crystalline,  odorless  sub- 
stance, Cr,H5.C2H2.C02H,  formerly  obtained  from  storax 
and  oil  of  ciimarnon,  now  made  from  certain  benzene 
derivatives  in  large  quantities,  and  used  for  the  artificial 
production  of  indigo. 

Cin'na-mom'ic  (sTn'na-mom'Tk),  a.  [L.  cinnamomum 
cinnamon.]     (Chem.)  See  Cinnahic. 

Cin'na-mon  (sin'na-miin),  re.  [Heb.  qinnamon : 
Gr.  Kivvafxov,  KLwdfiio^iov,  L.  cinna- 
momum, cinnamon.  The  Heb.  word 
itself  seems  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  some  other  language  ;  cf.  Ma- 
lay kaja  manis  sweet  wood.]  (a) 
The  inner  bark  of  the  shoots  of  Cin- 
namomum Zeylunicum,  a  tree  grow- 
ing in  Ceylon.  It  is  aromatic,  of  a  / 
moderately  pungent  taste,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  cordial,  carminative,  and 
restorative  spices,     (b)  Cassia. 

Cinnamon  stone  (Min.),  a  variety  of 
garnet,  of  a  cinnamon  or  hyacinth 
red  color,  sometimes  used  in  jewelry. 

—  Oil  of  cinnamon,  a  colorless  aromatic 
oil  obtained  from  cinnamon  and  cas- 
sia, and  consisting  essentially  of  cin- 
namic aldehyde,  CoH.i.CoH,.CHO.  — 
Wild  cinnamon.    See  Canella. 

Cin'na-mone      (sTn'na-mon), 
[Cinnamic  -\-  -one.]    A  yellow  crys- 
talline substance,  (CeH5.CjH2)„CO,  the  ketone  of  cin- 
namic acid. 


Cinnamon  Leaf  and 
Blossom. 
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Cln'na-myl  (sln'nft-mtl),  n.  \Cinnamic  +  -yl.'\ 
{Chem.)  The  hypothetical  radical,  C^H^.CoHj.C,  of  cin- 
uaniic  compounds.     [Formerly  written  also  cinnamule.'] 

Cin'no-lbie  (sTn'no-llfn),  ra.  [Cinnamic  +  quinoZine.] 
A  nitrogenous  organic  base,  C8HeN2,  analogous  to  quin- 
oline,  obtained  from  certain  complex  diazo  compounds. 

Ctnque  (sink),  n.  [F.  cinq,  fr.  L.  quinque  five.  See 
FrvE.]    Five  ;  the  nvmiber  five  in  dice  or  cards. 

II  CIn'que-cen'tO  (chen'kvi'a-chan'to),  n.  &  a.  [It., 
five  hundred,  abbrev.  for  fifteen  hundred.  The  Cinque- 
cento  style  was  so  called  because  it  arose  after  the  year 
1500.]  The  sixteenth  century,  when  applied  to  Italian 
art  or  literature ;  as,  the  sculpture  of  the  Cinquecento ; 
Cinquecento  style. 

C^que'foil'  (sTnk'foil'),  n.  \_Cinque  five  +  foil,  F. 
feuilleleai.  See  Foil.]  1.  (Bot.)  The 
name  of  several  diflereut  species  of  the 
genus  Potent  ilia  ;  —  also  called  five-fin^ 
ger,  because  of  the  resemblance  of 
its  leaves  to  the  fingers  of  the  hand. 

2.  {,Arch.)  An  ornamental  foliation 
having  five  points  or  cusps,  used  in 
windows,  panels,  etc.  Gwilt. 

Marsh  clnquefoU,  the  Polentilla  palus- 
tris,  a  plant  with  purple  flowers  which 
grows  m  fresli-water  marshes. 

Cinaue'-pace' (-pas'),  n.  [.Cinque -{- pace.}  A  lively 
dance  (called  also  galliard),  the  steps  of  which  were  reg- 
ulated by  the  number  five.     \_Obs.']  Nai-es.     Shak. 

Cinqne'  Ports'  (ports').  [Cinque  +  port.}  (Eng. 
Hist.)  Five  English  ports,  to  which  peculiar  privileges 
were  anciently  accorded  ;  —  viz.,  Hastings,  Romney, 
Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sandwich ;  afterwards  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Winchelsea,  Rye,  and  some  minor  places. 

Baron  of  the  Cinque  Porta.    See  under  Baeon. 

Cinque'-spot'ted,  a.     Five-spotted.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Cln'ter  (sln'ter),  n.    [F.  cintre.J   (Arch.)  See  Center. 

llCi-nU'ra  (st-nu'raV  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ktvelv  to 
move  +  ovpa  tail.]  (Zool.)  The  group  of  Thysanura 
which  includes  Lepisma  and  allied  forms ;  the  bristle- 
tails.    See  Bristletail,  and  Lepisma. 

Ci'on  (si'tin),  n.     [OF.  don.    See  Scion.]    See  Scion. 

The  don  overruleth  the  stock  ;  and  the  stock  is  but  passive, 
and  giveth  aUment,  but  no  motion,  to  the  graft.  Bacon. 

Cl'pher  (si'fer),  n.  [OF.  cifre  zero,  F.  chiffre  figure 
(cf.  Sp.  cifra,  LL.  cifra),  fr.  Ar.  gifrun,  fafrun,  empty, 
cipher,  zero,  fr.  gafira  to  be  empty.  Cf.  Zeeo.]  1.  (Arith.) 
A  character  [0]  wliich,  standing  by  itself,  expresses  noth- 
ing, but  when  placed  at  the  right  band  of  a  wbole  num- 
ber, increases  its  value  tenfold. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  has  no  weight  or  influence. 

Here  he  was  a  mere  cipher.  W.  L'ving. 

3.  A  character  in  general,  as  a  figure  or  letter.    [0J«.] 
This  wisdom  began  to  be  written  in  ciphers  and  characters 

and  letters  bearing  the  forms  of  creatures.  Sir  W.  Edleigh, 

4.  A  combination  or  interweaving  of  letters,  as  the 
initials  of  a  name  ;   a  device ;   a  mono- 
gram ;  as,  a  painter's  cipher,  an  engrav- 
er's cipher,  etc.    The  cut  represents  the 
initials  N.  W. 

5.  A  private  alphabet,  system  of  char- 
acters, or  other  mode  of  writing,  con- 
trived for  the  safe  transmission  of  se- 
crets ;  also,  a  writing  in  such  characters. 

His  father  .  .  .  engaged  him  when  he  was  very  young  to 
write  all  Ms  letters  to  England  in  cipher.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Cipher  key,  a  key  to  assist  in  reading  writings  in  cipher. 

Ci'pher,  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  cipher ;  of  no  weight 
or  influence.     "  Twelve  cipAer  bishops. "  Milton. 

Ci'pher,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  CiPHEKED  (si'ferd)  ip.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  CiPHEKiiiG.]  To  use  figures  in  a  mathematical 
process ;  to  do  sums  in  arithmetic. 

'T  was  certain  he  could  write  and  cipher  too.     Goldsmith. 

Ci'pher,  V.  t.    1.  To  write  in  occult  characters. 

His  notes  he  ciphered  with  Greek  characters.    Hayward. 

2.  To  get  by  ciphering ;  as,  to  cipher  out  the  answer. 

3.  To  decipher.     [Obs.}  Shak. 

4.  To  designate  by  characters.     [Oi.s.]  Shak. 
Cl'pher-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  ciphers. 
Cl'pher-hOOd  (-hdSd),  n.  Nothingness.  [i2.]  Goodwin. 
Cip'0-lln  (sip'o-lin),  n.    [It.  eipolHno,  prop.,  a  little 

onion,  fr.  cipolla  onion  (cf.  E.  eibol).  So  called  because 
its  veins  consist,  like  o.iious,  of  different  strata,  one  ly- 
ing upon  another.]  (Min.)  A  whitish  marble,  from 
Rome,  containing  pale  greenish  zones.  It  consists  of 
calcium  carbonate,  with  zones  and  cloudings  of  talc. 

II  Cip'pus  (sip'piis),  n.  ;  pi.  Cippi  (-pi).  [L.,  stake, 
post.]  A  smaU,  low  pillar,  square  or  round,  commonly 
having  an  inscription,  used  by  the  ancients  for  various 
purposes,  as  for  indicating  the  distances  of  places,  for  a 
landmark,  for  sepulchral  inscriptions,  etc.  Gwilt. 

Circ  (serk),  n.  [See  Circus.]  An  amphitheatrical 
circle  for  sports  ;  a  circus.     [iJ.]  T.  Warton. 

II  Clr-car' (ser-kar'),  re.  [See  Sircar.]  A  district,  or 
part  of  a  province.     See  Sircar.     [India] 

Clr-cas'Sian  (ser-kSsh'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cir- 
cassia,  in  Asia.  ^  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant  oi  Circassia. 

Clr-ce'an  (ser-se'an),  a.  [L.  Circaeus.}  Hb.^mg  the 
characteristics  of  Circe,  daughter  of  Sol  and  Pt/'iis,  a 
mythological  enchantress,  who  first  charmed  her  victims 
and  then  changed  them  to  the  forms  of  beasts ;  pleasing, 
but  noxious ;  as,  a  Circean  draught. 

Clr-cen'slal  (ser-sSn'shal),    1  a.     [L.   Circensis,  ludi 

Clr-cen'slan  (ser-sSn'shan),  )      Circenses,  the  games 
in  the  Circus  Maximus  ]     Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  held  in,  the  Cir- 
cus, in  Rome. 

The  pleasure  of  the  Circensian  shows.       ^}&^/^^^^t^.  W^\ 
Holy  day. 

Clr'ci-nal  (ser'sT-nal),  a.    [Gr. 
(ci'pKti'o?  a  circle.]  (Bot.)  Circinate. 

Clr'cl-nate  (-nat),  a.    [L.  drd- 
natus,  p.  p.  of  drcinare  to  make  round,  fr.  drdnus  a 
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pair  of  compasses,  from  Gr.  KlpKtvoi  a  circle.]  (Bot.) 
Rolled  together  downward,  the  tip  occupying  the  cen- 
ter ;  — a  term  used  in  reference  to  foliation  or  leafing,  as 
in  ferns.  Gray. 

Clr'cl-nate  (ser'sT-nat),  V.  i.  To  make  a  circle  around  ; 
to  encompass.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

Clr'ci-na'tlon  (-na'shiln),  n.     [L.   drcinatio  circle.] 

1.  An  orbicular  motion.     [06«.]  Bailey. 

2.  A  circle  ;  a  concentric  layer.  [Obs.!  "  The  drci- 
nations  and  spherical  rounds  of  onions."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Clr'cle  (ser'k'l),  n.  [OE.  cercle,  F.  cercle,  fr.  L.  cir- 
culus  (whence  also  AS.  drcul),  dim.  of  circus  circle, 
akin  to  Gr.  Kpixos,  ki'pkos,  circle,  ring.  Cf.  CiRcns,  Cm- 
ccM-.]  1.  A  plane  figure,  bounded  by  a  single 
curve  line  called  its  circumference,  every  part 
of  which  is  equally  distant  from  a  point  within 
it,  called  the  center. 

2.  The  line  that  bounds  such  a  figure ;  a  cir- 
cumference ;  a  ring. 

3.  (Astron.)  An  instrument  of  observation,  the  grad- 
uated limb  of  which  consists  of  an  entire  circle. 

(^=  When  it  is  fixed  to  a  wall  in  an  observatory,  it  is 
called  a  mural  circle ;  when  mounted  with  a  telescope  on 
an  axis  and  in  T's,  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  a  me- 
ridian  or  transit  circle ;  when  involving  the  principle  of 
reflection,  iike  the  sextant,  a  reflecting  circle ;  and  when 
that  of  repeating  an  angle  several  times  continuously 
along  the  graduated  limb,  a  repeating  circle. 

4.  A  round  body  ;  a  sphere  ;  an  orb. 

It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  drcle  of  the  earth.     Is.  il.  22. 
B>  Compass ;  circuit ;  inclosure. 

In  the  circle  of  this  forest.  Shak. 

6.  A  company  assembled,  or  conceived  to  assemble, 
about  a  central  point  of  interest,  or  bound  by  a  common 
tie  ;  a  class  or  division  of  society  ;  a  coterie  ;  a  set. 

As  his  name  gradually  became  known,  the  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance widened.  JUacaulay. 

7.  A  circular  group  of  persons  ;  a  ring. 

8.  A  series  ending  where  it  begins,  and  repeating  itself. 

Thus  in  a  circle  runs  the  peasant's  pain.       Dryden. 

9.  (Logic)  A  form  of  argument  in  which  two  or  more 
unproved  statements  are  used  to  prove  each  other ;  in- 
conclusive reasoning. 

That  heavy  bodies  descend  by  gravity  ;  and,  again,  that  grav- 
ity is  a  quality  whereby  a  heavy  body  descends,  is  an  imperti- 
nent circle  and  teaches  nothing.  Glunvill. 

10.  Indirect  form  of  words ;  circumlocution.     [iJ.] 

Has  he  given  the  lie, 
In  circle,  or  oblique,  or  semicircle.        J.  Fletcher. 

11.  A  territorial  division  or  district. 

11^°"  The  Circles  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  ten  in  num- 
ber, were  those  principalities  or  provinces  which  had 
seats  in  the  German  Diet. 

Azimuth  circle.  See  under  Azimuth.  —  Circle  of  altitude 
(Astron.),  a  circle  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  its  pole 
in  the  zenith ;  an  almucantar.  —  Circle  of  curvature.  See 
Osculating  drcle  of  a  curve  (below).  —  Circle  of  declina- 
tion. See  under  Declination.  —  Cirele  of  latitude,  (a) 
(Astron.)  A  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  passing  through  its  poles,  (b)  ( Spherical  Projec- 
tion) A  small  circle  of  the  sphere  whose  plane  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis.  —  Circles  of  longitude,  lesser  circles 
parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  diminishing  as  they  recede  from 
it.  —  Circle  of  perpetual  apparition,  at  any  given  place,  the 
boundary  of  that  space  around  the  elevated  pole,  within 
which  the  stars  never  set.  Its  distance  from  the  pole  is 
equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  —  Circle  of  perpetual 
occoltation,  at  any  given  place,  the  boundary  of  that  space 
around  the  depressed  pole,  within  which  the  stars  never 
rise.  —  Circle  of  the  sphere,  a  circle  upon  the  surface  of  the 
sphere,  called  a  great  circle  when  its  plane  passes  through 
the  center  of  the  sphere :  in  all  other  cases,  a  small  drcle. 

—  Dlnmal  circle.  See  under  Diurnal.  —  Dress  circle,  a  gal- 
lery in  a  theater,  generally  the  one  containing  the  promi- 
nent and  more  expensive  seats.  —  Dmidical  circles  (Eng. 
Antiq.),  a  popular  name  for  certain  ancient  inclosures 
formed  by  rude  stones  circularly  arranged,  as  at  Stone- 
henge,  near  Salisbury.  —  Family  circle,  a  gallery  in  a  thea^ 
ter,  usually  one  containing  inexpensive  seats.  —  Horary 
circles  (Dialing),  the  lines  on  dials  which  show  the  hours. 

—  Osculating  circle  of  a  curve  (Qeom.),  the  circle  which 
touches  the  curve  at  some  point  in  the  curve,  and  close  to 
the  point  more  nearly  coincides  with  the  curve  than  any 
other  circle.  This  circle  isusedasa  measure  of  the  curva^ 
ture  of  the  curve  at  the  point,  and  hence  is  called  cirele  of 
curvature.  —  Pitch  circle.  See  under  Pitch.  —  Vertical  cir- 
cle, an  azimuth  circle.  —  Voltaic  circle  or  circuit.  See  un- 
der Circuit.  —  To  square  the  circle.    See  under  Square. 

Syn.  —  Ring;  circlet;  compass;  circuit;  inclosure. 

Cir'cle,  v.  t.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Circled  (-k'ld);  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Ciecling  (-kling).]     [OE.  cercUn,  F.  cercler,  fr. 

L.  circulare  to  make  round.    See  Circle,  n.,  and  cf. 

CiRCUliATE.]     1.  To  move  around ;  to  revolve  around. 

Other  planets  circle  other  suns.  Pope. 

2.  To  encompass,  as  by  a  circle ;   to  surroimd ;  to 

inclose  ;  to  encircle.  Prior.    Pope. 

Their  heads  are  circled  with  a  short  turban.     Dampier. 

So  he  lies,  circled  with  evil.  Coleridge. 

To  circle  in,  to  Confine ;  to  hem  in ;  to  keep  together ; 

as,  to  cirele  bodies  in.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

Cir'cle,  v.  i.    To  move  circularly ;  to  form  a  circle  ;  to 

circulate. 

Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  throng.  Byron. 
CSr'cled  (ser'k'ld),  a.  Having  the  form  of  a  circle ; 
round.  "  Monthly  changes  in  her  drcled  orb."  Shak. 
r  ""lor  (-kler),  71.  A  mean  or  inferior  poet,  perhaps 
fro.-  -  ''is  habit  of  waiulering  around  as  a  stroller ;  an  itin- 
erant j-et.  Also,  a  iia;i".;  given  to  the  cyclic  poets.  See 
under  OvCjIO,  a.    [Obs.}  B.  Jonson. 

Clr'Clet  (ser'klet),  n.  1.  A  little  circle  ;  esp.,  an  or- 
nament for  the  person,  having  the  form  of  a  circle  ;  that 
which  encircles,  .as  a  ring,  a  bracelet,  or  a  headband. 

Her  fair  1 .  ".ks  in  rich  circlet  be  enrolled.        Spenser. 
2.  A  round  body ;  ?n  orb.  Pope. 

Fairest  of  stars  .  .  ,"t'.  it  crown'st  the  smiling  morn 
With  thy  bright  circlet.  Milton. 


3.  A  circular  piece  of  wood  put  under  a  dish  at  table. 
[Prov,  Eng.}  Halliwell. 

Clr'CO-cele  (ser'ko-sel),  n.    See  Cirsooelb. 

Clr'CUlt  (ser'kit),  n.  [F.  circuit,  fr.  L.  circuitus,  fr. 
drcuire  or  drcuniire  to  go  around ;  circum  around  -|-  ire 
to  go.]  1.  The  act  of  moving  or  revolving  around,  or  as 
in  a  circle  or  orbit ;  a  revolution ;  as,  the  periodical  cir- 
cuit of  the  earth  round  the  sun.  Watts. 

2.  The  circumference  of,  or  distance  round,  any  space  ; 
the  measure  of  a  line  round  an  area. 

The  circuit  or  compass  of  Ireland  is  1,800  miles.    J.  Stow. 

3.  That  which  encircles  anything,  as  a  ring  or  crown- 

The  golden  circuit  on  my  head.  Shak.    . 

4.  The  space  inclosed  within  a  circle,  or  within  limits. 

A  circuit  wide  inclosed  with  goodliest  trees.      Milton, 

5.  A  regular  or  appointed  journeying  from  place  to 
place  in  the  exercise  of  one's  calling,  as  of  a  judge,  or  a 
preacher. 

6.  (a)  (Law)  A  certain  division  of  a  state  or  country, 
established  by  law  for  a  judge  or  judges  to  visit,  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  Bouvier.  (b)  (Methodist 
Church)  A  district  in  which  an  itinerant  preacher  labors. 

7.  Circumlocution.  [Obs  ]  "  Thou  hast  used  no  cir- 
cuit of  words."  Huloet. 

Circuit  court  (Law),  a  court  which  sits  successively  in 
different  places  in  its  circuit  (see  Circuit,  6).  In  the 
United  States,  the  federal  circuit  courts  are  commonly 
presided  over  by  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  or  a  spe- 
cial circuit  judge,  together  with  the  judge  of  the  district 
court.  They  have  jurisdiction  within  statutory  limits, 
both  in  law  and  equity,  in  matters  of  federal  cognizance. 
Some  of  the  individual  States  also  have  circuit  courts, 
which  have  general  statutory  jurisdiction  of  the  same 
class,  in  matters  of  State  cognizance.—  Circuit  or  Circuity 
of  action  (Law),  a  longer  course  of  proceedings  than  is 
necessary  to  attain  the  object  in  view. — To  make  a  circuit, 
to  go  around ;  to  go  a  roundabout  way.  —  Voltaic  or  Gal- 
vanic circuit  or  circle,  a  continuous  electrical  communica- 
tion between  the  two  poles  of  a  battery ;  an  arrangement 
of  voltaic  elements  or  couples  with  proper  conductors,  by 
which  a  continuous  current  of  electricity  is  established. 

Clr'CUlt,  V.  i.  To  move  in  a  circle ;  to  go  round ;  to 
circulate.     [Obs.}  J.  Philips. 

Clr'CUlt,  V.  t.  To  travel  around.  [Obs.}  "  Having 
circuited  the  air."  T.  Warton. 

Clr'cult-eer'  (-er'),  n.    A  circuiter.    [Obs.}       Pope. 

Clr'cuit-er  (ser'kTt-er),  m.  One  who  travels  a  circuit, 
as  a  circuit  judge.    [B.}  R.  Whitlock. 

Clr'cu-l'tlon  (ser'kiS-isli'iin),  re.  [L.  drcuitio.  See 
Circuit.]  The  act  of  going  round ;  circumlocution.   [R.} 

Clr-CU'1-tOUS  (ser-ku'i-tiis),  a.  [LL.  circuitosus.} 
Going  round  in  a  circuit ;  roundabout ;  indirect ;  as,  a 
dreuitous  road;  a  circuitous  manner  of  accomplishing 

an  end. — Clr-cu'1-tous-ly,  ad!i'. — Clr-cu'1-tous-ness,  re. 

Syn.  —  Tortuous ;  winding ;  sinuous ;  serpentine. 

Clr-CU'1-ty  (-%^),  n.  A  going  round  in  a  circle ;  a 
course  not  direct ;  a  roundabout  way  of  proceeding. 

Cir'CU-la-ble  (ser'kii-la-b'l),a.  That  may  be  circulated. 

Clr'CU-lar  (-ler),  a.  [L.  drcularis,  fr.  drculus  circle : 
cf.  F.  circulaire.  See  Circle.]  1.  In  the  form  of,  or 
bounded  by,  a  circle  ;  round. 

2.  Repeating  itself ;  ending  in  itself ;  reverting  to  the 
point  of  beginning ;  hence,  illogical ;  inconclusive  ;  as, 
circular  reasoning. 

3.  Adhering  to  a  fixed  circle  of  legends ;  cyclic ; 
hence,  mean ;  inferior.    See  Cyclic  poets,  under  Cyclic. 

Had  Virgil  been  a  circular  poet,  and  closely  adhered  to  his- 
tory, how  could  the  Romans  have  had  Dido  ?  Dennis. 

4.  Addressed  to  a  circle,  or  to  a  number  of  persons 
having  a  common  interest ;  circulated,  or  intended  for 
circulation  ;  as,  a  drcular  letter. 

A   proclamation   of  Henry  III.,  .  .  .  doubtless    circular 
throughout  England.  Mallam. 

5.  Perfect;  complete.     [Obs.} 

A  man  so  absolute  and  circular 
In  all  those  wished-for  rarities  that  may  take 
A  virgin  captive.  Massinger. 

Circular  arc,  any  portion  of  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle. —  Circular  cubics  (Math.),  curves  of  the  third  order 
which  are  imagined  to  pass  through  the  two  circular 
points  at  infinity.  —  Circular  functions.  (Math.)  See  under 
Function.  —  Circular  instruments,  mathematical  instru- 
ments employed  for  measuring  angles,  in  which  the  grad- 
uation extends  romid  the  whole  circumference  of  a  circle, 
or  360°.  —  Circular  lines,  straight  lines  pertaming  to  the 
circle,  as  sines,  tangents,  secants,  etc.  —  Circular  note  or 
letter,  (o)  (Com.)  See  under  Credit,  (b)  (niplomacy)  A 
letter  addressed  in  identical  terms  to  a  number  of  per- 
sons. —  Circular  numbers  (Arith.),  those  whose  powers 
terminate  tu  the  same  digits  as  the  roots  tliemselves ;  as 
5  and  6,  whose  squares  are  2.5  and  36.  Bailey.  Barlow.  — 
Circular  points  at  Infinity  (Geom.),  two  imaginary  points 
at  infinite  distance  through  wluch  every  circle  in  the  plane 
is,  in  the  theory  of  curves,  imagined  to  pass.  —  Circular 
polarization.  (Jk'zn.)  See  under  Polarization.  —  Circular 
or  Globular  sailing  (Naut.),  the  method  of  sailing  by  the 
arc  of  a  great  circle.  —  Circular  saw.    See  under  Saw. 

Clr'CU-lar,  re.  [Cf.  (for  sense  1)  F.  circulaire,  lettre 
drctilaire.  See  Circular,  a.}  1.  A  circular  letter,  or 
paper,  usually  printed,  copies  of  which  are  addressed  or 
given  to  various  persons ;  as,  a  business  circular. 

2.  A  sleeveless  cloak,  cut  in  circular  form. 

Clr'CU-lar'1-ty  (-ISr'i-ty),  re.  [LL.  circularitas.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  circular  ;  a  circular  form. 

Cir'CU-lar-ly  (-ler-ly),  adv.     In  a  circular  manner. 

Clr'CU-la-ry  (-la-rj?), a.  Circular;  illogical.  [Obs.  & 
R.}    "Cross  and  cfrcatory  speeches."  Hooker. 

Cir'CU-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Circulated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CiRCULATrNa.]  [L.  drculatus,  p.  p.  of 
circulare,  v.  t.,  to  surround,  make  round,  circulari, 
V.  i.,  to  gather  into  a  circle.  See  Circle.]  1.  To  move  in 
a  circle  or  circuitously  ;  to  move  round  and  return  to  the 
same  point ;  as,  the  blood  drculates  in  the  body.     Boyle. 

2.  To  pass  from  place  to  place,  from  person  to  person, 
or  from  hand  to  hand  ;  to  be  diffused  ;  as,  money  circu- 
lates ;  a  story  drculates. 
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circulating  decimal.  See  DecimaIj.  —  Circnlatlng  library, 
a  library  whose  books  are  loaned  to  the  public,  usually 
at  certain  fixed  rates.  —  Circulating  medium.    See  Medidm. 

Clr'CU-late  (serliii-lat),  V.  t.  To  cause  to  pass  from 
place  to  place,  or  from  person  to  person  ;  to  spread  ;  as, 
to  circulate  a  report ;  to  circulate  bills  of  credit. 

Circulating  pump.    See  under  Pump. 

Syn.— To  spread;  diffuse;  propagate;  disseminate. 

Cir'CU-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),  n.  [L.  circulatio :  cf.  F. 
Circulation.']  1.  The  act  of  moving  in  a  circle,  or  in  a 
course  which  brings  the  moving  body  to  the  place  where 
its  motion  began. 

This  continual  circulation  of  human  things.        Swift. 

2.  The  act  of  passing  from  place  to  place  or  person 
to  person  ;  free  diffusion  ;  transmission. 

The  true  doctrines  of  astronomy  appear  to  have  had  some 
popular  circulation.  Whewell. 

3.  Currency  ;  circulating  coin ;  notes,  bills,  etc.,  cur- 
rent for  coin. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  anything  circulates  or  is  circu- 
lated ;  the  measure  of  diffusion  ;  as,  the  circulation  of  a 
newspaper. 

5.  {Physiol. )  The  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  blood- 
vascular  system,  by  which  it  is  brought  into  close  rela- 
tions with  almost  every  living  elementary  constituent. 
Also,  the  movement  of  the  sap  in  the  vessels  and  tissues 
of  plants. 

Clr'CU-la-tive  (ser'kll-la-tlv),  a.  Promoting  circula- 
tion; circulating.     [J?.]  Coleridge. 

Olr'CU-la'tor  (ser'kii-la'ter),  n.  [Cf.  L.  circulator  a 
peddler.]     One  who,  or  that  which,  circulates. 

Clr'cu-la-tO'ri-OUS  (-la-to'rt-us),  a.  Traveling  from 
house  to  house  or  from  town  to  town;  itinerant.  [06«.] 
"  Circnlatorious  jugglers."  Barrow. 

Clr'CU-la-tO-ry  (ser'kll-larto-rj^),  a.  [L.  circulatorius 
pert,  to  a  mountebank  :  cf.  P.  circulatoire.]  1.  Circu- 
lar ;  as,  a  circulatory  letter.  Johnson. 

2.  Circulating,  or  going  round.  T.  Warton. 

3.  (Anat.)  Subserving  the  purposes  of  circulation ;  as, 
drcidatory  organs ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  organs  of  cir- 
culation ;  as,  circulatory  diseases. 

Clr'CU-la-tO-ry,  n.  A  chemical  vessel  consisting  of 
two  portions  unequally  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fire, 
and  with  connecting  pipes  or  passages,  through  which 
the  fluid  rises  from  the  overheated  portion,  and  descends 
from  the  relativeily  colder,  maintaining  a  circulation. 

Cir'cu-let  (ser'kii-Iet),  n.    A  circlet.    [^Ohs.l  Spenser. 

Cir'cu-line  (ser'kii-lTn),  a.  Proceeding  in  a  circle ; 
circular.     [Ote.]    "  With  motion  circuline.'" 

Br.  H.  More. 

Cir'cum-  (ser'kum).  [Akin  to  circle,  circus.]  A 
Latin  preposition,  iised  as  a  prefix  in  many  English 
words,  and  signifying  around  or  about. 

Cir'cum-ag'i-tate  (-5j'i-tat),  v.  t.  [Pref.  circum-  -f- 
■agitate.]    To  agitate  on  all  sides.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Cir'cum-am'bage  (-am'bSj),  n.  [Pref.  circum-  -j- 
Wnibage,  obs.  sing,  of  ambages.]  A  roundabout  or  indi- 
rect course ;  indirectness.     \_Obs.]  S.Richardson. 

Cir'cum-am'bi-en-cy  (-am'bi-cn-s^),  n.    The  act  of 

surrounding  or  encompassing.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

CiT'cum-amlji-ent  (ser'kiim-5m'bT-ent),  a.  [Pref. 
circum-  +  ambient.]  Surrounding ;  inclosing  or  being 
on  all  sides;  encompassing.  "The  circumambient 
heaven."  J.  Armstrong. 

Cir'cum-amliu-late  (-am'biJ-lat),  v.  i.  [L.  circum- 
ambulatus,  p.  p.  of  circumambuhire  to  walk  aroimd; 
circum -\- ambulare.  See  Ambulate.]  To  walk  round 
about.  —  Cir'cum-am'bu-la'tion  (-Sm'bii-la'shtin),  n. 

Cir'CUm-bend'i-bUS  (-bend'i-biis),  n.  A  roundabout 
or  indirect  way.     IJocular]  Goldsmith. 

Clr'cum-cen'ter  (-sen'ter),  n.  (Geom.)  The  center  of 
a  circle  that  circumscribes  a  triangle. 

Cir'cum-cise  (ser'kiim-siz),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Cm- 
OTiMcisED  (-sizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CmcuMcisiNO.]  [L. 
circumcisus,  p.  p.  of  circumcidere  to  cut  around,  to  cir- 
cumcise ;  circum  +  caedere  to  cut ;  akin  to  E.  csesura, 
homicide,  concise,  and  prob.  to  shed,  v.  t.]  1.  To  cut  off 
the  prepuce  or  foreskin  of,  in  the  case  of  males,  and  the 
internal  labia  of,  in  the  case  of  females. 

2.  {Script. )  To  purify  spiritually. 

Clr'cum-cl'ser  (ser'kiim-si'zer),  re.  One  who  performs 
circumcision.  Milton. 

Clr'cum-ci'sion  (ser'kiim-sTzh'iin),  re.  [L.  circum- 
cisio.]  1.  The  act  of  cutting  off  the  prepuce  or  foreskin 
of  males,  or  the  internal  labia  of  females. 


___  ■  The  circumcision  of  males  is  practiced  as  a  reli- 
gious rite  by  the  Jews,  Mohammedans,  etc. 

2.  {Script.)  {a)  The  Jews,  as  a  circumcised  people. 
(6)  Rejection  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh ;  spiritual  purifica- 
tion, and  acceptance  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Clr'ciun-clu'sion  (-klu'zhiin),  re.  [L.  circumcludere, 
•clusum,  to  inclose.]    Act  of  inclosing  on  all  sides.     \_R.] 

Clr'cum-cur-sa'tlon  (-kur-sa'shun),  re.  [L.  eircum- 
cursare,  -satum,  to  run  round  about.]  The  act  of  running 
about ;  also,  rambling  language.     lObs.]  Barrow. 

Cir'CUm-den'U-da'tlon  (-den'ii-da'shiin  or  -de'nii-da'- 
shiin),  re.  [Frei.  circum- -{-denudation.]  (GeoZ.)  Denu- 
dation around  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  object, 

EillB  of  circumdenudation,  hills  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  surface  erosion ;  the  elevations  which  have  been 
left,  after  denudation  of  a  mass  of  high  ground.       Jukes. 

Cir'cum-duce'  (-dijs'),  v.  t.  [See  CiKCUMDUCT.]  {Scots 
Jjaw)  To  declare  elapsed,  as  the  time  allowed  for  intro- 
ducing evidence.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cir'oum-dUCt'  (-dtikt'),  v.  t.  [L.  circumductus,  p.  p. 
of  cireumducere  to  lead  around ;  circum  -)-  ducere  to 
lead.]     1.  To  lead  about ;  to  lead  astray.     [JJ.] 

2.  {Law)  To  contravene  ;  to  nullify ;  as,  to  circumduct 
acts  of  judicature.     [Obs.]  Ayliffe. 

Clr'CUm-duc'tion  (-diik'shun),  re.     [L.  circumductio.] 

1,  A  leading  about ;  circumlocution.     [B..]      Hooker. 

2.  An  annulling  ;  cancellation.     [iJ.]  Ayliffe. 


Circumierentor. 


3.  (Physiol.)  The  rotation  of  a  limb  round  an  imagi- 
nary axis,  so  as  to  describe  a  conical  surface. 

Clr'cum-e-soph'a-gal  (ser'kum-e-s5f'a-gal),  a.  [Pref. 
circum-  -\-  esophagal.]  {Anat.)  Surrounding  the  esopha- 
gus ;  —  in  Zodl.  said  of  the  nerve  commissures  and  gan- 
glia of  arthropods  and  mollusks. 

Cir'cum-e'so-pliag'e-al  (-e'sfi-fSj'e-al),  a.  {Anat.) 
Circumesophagal. 

Clr'CUin-fer  (ser'kum-fer),  v.  t.  [L.  circumferre  ; 
circum  -\-  ferre  to  bear.  See  1st  Beab,]  To  bear  or 
carry  round,     [_Obs.]  Bacon. 

Cir-cum'fer-ence  (ser-ktim'fer-ens),  ».  [L.  circum- 
ferentia.]  1.  The  line  tliat  goes  round  or  encompasses 
a  circular  figure  ;  a  periphery.  Milton. 

2.  A  circle ;  anything  circular. 

His  ponderous  shield  ,  ,  . 
Behind  him  cast.    The  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon.  Milton. 

3.  The  axternal  surface  of  a  sphere,  or  of  any  orbicular 
body, 

Cir-cum'fer-ence,  v.  t.  To  include  in  a  circular  space ; 
to  bound.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cir-cum'fer-en'tlal  (-gn'shal),  a.  [LL,  circumferen- 
tialis.]  Pertaining  to  the  circuinference  ;  encompassing ; 
encircling ;  circuitous.  Parkhurst. 

Cir-cum'fer-en'tial-ly  (-Sn'shal-iy),  adv.    So  as  to 

surround  or  encircle. 
Cir-cum'fer-en'tor  (-ter),  re.    [See  Ciecumeeb.]   1.  A 

surveying  instru- 
ment, for  taking 
horizontal  angles 
and  bearings ;  a  sur- 
veyor's compass.  It 
consists  of  a  com- 
pass whose  needle 
plays  over  a  circle 
graduated  to  360=, 
and  of  a  horizontal 
brass  bar  at  the  ends  of  which  are  standards  with  narrow 
slits  for  sighting,  supported  on  a  tripod  by  a  ball  and 
socket  joint. 

2.  A  graduated  wheel  for  measuring  tires ;  a  tire  circle. 

Cir'cum-flant  (ser'kQm-flant),  a.  [L.  circumflans, 
p.  pr.  of  circumflare.]     Blowing  around.      [Obs.] 

Evelyn. 

Cir'cmn-flect  (-flekt),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cieccm- 
flected;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  CiECUiirLECTrNG.]  [L.  circum- 
flectere.    See  Circumflex.]    1.  To  bend  around. 

2.  To  mark  with  the  circumflex  accent,  as  a  vowel.  [R.] 

Cir'cum-flec'tlon  (ser'kum-flSk'shun),  n.  See  Cm- 
cumelexion. 

Cir'cum-Qes  (ser'kiim-flSks),  n.  [L.  circumfiexus  a 
bending  round,  fr.  eircumfiectere,  circumflexum,  to  bend 
or  turn  about ;  circum  -f-  flectere  to  bend.  See  Flexi- 
ble.] 1.  A  wave  of  the  voice  embracing  both  a  rise  and 
fall  or  a  fall  and  a  rise  on  the  same  syllable.        Walker. 

2.  A  character,  or  accent,  denoting  in  Greek  a  rise  and 
fall  of  the  voice  on  the  same  long  syllable,  marked  thus 
[~  or  "]  ;  and  in  Latin  and  some  other  languages,  denot- 
ing a  long  and  contracted  syllable,  marked  ['^or'^].  See 
Accent,  re.,  2. 

Cir'cum-flex,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CmcuMPLEXED 
(-flgkst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Clrcumflexing  (-fiSks'ing).] 
To  mark  or  pronounce  with  a  circumflex.  Walker. 

Clr'cum-flex,  a.  [Cf.  L.  circumfiexus,  p.  p.]  1.  Mov- 
ing or  turning  round  ;  circuitous.     [J?.]  Swift. 

2.  {Anat.)  GurveA  circularly;  —  applied  to  several  ar- 
teries of  the  hip  and  thigh,  to  arteries,  veins,  and  a  nerve 
of  the  shoulder,  and  to  other  parts. 

Clr'cum-fleiE'ion  (-flSk'shiin),  re.  1.  The  act  of  bend- 
ing, or  causing  to  assume  a  curved  form. 

2.  A  winding  about ;  a  turning  ;  a  circuity  ;  a  fold. 

Clr-cum'flu-ence  (ser-kum'flii-ens),  re.  A  flowing 
round  on  all  sides ;  an  inclosing  with  a  fluid. 

Cir-ciun'flu-ent  (-ent),  )  a.     [L.  circumfluens,  p.  pr. 

Cir-cum'flu-oas  (-us),  j  of  circumfluere  ;  circum  -f- 
fluere  to  flow ;  also  L.  circumfluus.]  Flowing  round ; 
surrounding  in  the  manner  of  a  fluid.  "  The  deep,  cir- 
cumfluent waves."  Pope. 

Clr'cum-fo-ra'ne-an  (ser'kfim-fo-ra'ne-an),  1  o.      [L. 

Cir'cum-fo-ra'ne-ous  (-f6-ra'ne-iis),  )  circum- 

foraneus  found  in  markets  ;  circum  -\- forum  a  market 
place.]  Going  about  or  abroad;  walking  or  wandering 
from  house  to  house.  Addison. 

Clr'cum-ful'gent  (-fiil'jent),  a.  [Pref.  circum-  +  ful- 
gent.]    Shining  around  or  about. 

Cir'cum-fuse'  (-fuz'),  v.  t.  [L.  drcumfiwus,  p.  p.  of 
circumfundere  to  pour  around ;  circum  -\-  /undere  to 
pour.]    To  pour  roimd  ;  to  spread  round. 

His  array  circumfused  on  either  wing.  Milton. 

Clr'cum-fu'sile  (-fu'zil  or  -sTl),  a.  [Pref.  circum-  -\- 
L.  fusilis  fusil,  a.]  Capable  of  being  pourert  or  spread 
round.     "  Circumfusile  gold."  Pope. 

Cir'CUin-tU'Sion  (-fu'zhun),  re.  [L.  circum fu^no.]  The 
act  of  pouring  or  spreading  roimd ;  the  s'ate  of  being 
spread  round.  Swift. 

Cir'cnm-ges-ta'tion  (-jes-ta'shBn),  re.  [L.  circumges- 
tare  to  carry  around  ;  circum  -\-  gesture  to  carry.]  The 
act  or  process  of  carrying  about.     [Obs.] 

Circumgestation  of  the  eucharist  to  be  adored.    Jer.  To^ylor. 

Clr'CUm-gy'rate  (-ji'rat),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Traf.  circum-  -j- 
gyrate.]  To  roll  or  turn  round ;  to  "ause  to  perform  a 
rotary  or  circular  motion.  £ay. 

Cir'cum-gy-ra'tlon  (-jt-ra'shiSu  or  -ji-ra'sh'^n),  re. 
The  act  of  tirrning,  rolling,  or  whirling  roimd, 

A  certain  turbulent  and  irregular  circiimgi/ratior.,    Holland. 
Clr'cum-gy'ra-to-ry  (-jI'r»-**-ry),  a.  Moving  in  a  cir- 
cle ;  turning  round.  Sawthorne. 
Cir'cum-gyre'  (-jir'),  v.  i.    To  circurjgyrate.     [Ohs.] 
Cir'cum-in-ces'sion  (-in-s5sh'iin).  n.    [Pref.  cirnti'/ii- 
+  L.  incedere,  incessum,  to  walk.]    f^Theol.)  The  recip- 
rocal existence  in  each  other  of  jtiie  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity. 


Clr'cum-ja'cence  (ser'kQm-ja'sens),  re.  Condition  oi 
being  circumjacent,  or  of  bordering  on  every  side. 

Cir'ciun-ja'cent  (ser'kiim-ja'sent),  a.  [L.  circumja- 
cens,  p.  pr.  of  circumjacere  ;  circum  -J-  jacere  to  lie.] 
Lying  round  ;  bordering  on  every  side.  T.  Puller. 

Cir'cnm-jO'Vl-al  (-jo'vi-al),  re.  [Pref.  circum-  -f  L. 
Jupiter,  gen.  Jovis,  Jove.]  One  of  the  moons  or  satel- 
lites of  the  planet  Jupiter.     [Obs.]  Derham. 

Cir'cum-lit'tO-ral  (-lif  to-ral),  a.  [Pref.  circum-  -\- 
L.  littus,  littoris,  shore ;  preferable  form,  litus,  litoris.] 
Adjoining  the  shore. 

Cir'CUin-lO-cn'tion  (ser'kum-16-ku'shiin),  re.  [L.  cir- 
cumlocutio,  fr.  circumlogui,  -locutus,  to  make  use  of  cir- 
cumlocution ;  circum  -f-  loqui  to  speak.  See  Loqua- 
cious.] The  use  of  many  words  to  express  an  idea  that 
might  be  expressed  by  few ;  indirect  or  roundabout  lan- 
guage ;  a  periphrase. 

The  plain  Billingsgate  way  of  calling  names  .  ,  ,  would  save 
abundance  of  time  lost  by  circumlocution.  Swift. 

Circumlocution  office,  a  term  of  ridicule  for  a  govern- 
mental office  where  business  is  delayed  by  passing 
through  the  hands  of  different  oflBcials. 

Ctr'CUm-lo-CU'tlon-al  {-a\),  a.  Relating  to,  or  consist- 
ing of,  circumlocutions ;  periphrastic  ;   circuitous. 

Clr'ciiin-loc'u-to-ry  (-IBk'ii-to-rJ),  a.  Characterized 
by  circumlocution ;  periphrastic.  Shenstone. 

The  of&cials  set  to  work  in  regular  circwmlocutory  order. 

Chambers's  Jou  'nal. 

Clr'wun-me-rld'l-an  (-mt-rtd't-an),  a.  [Pref.  cir- 
cum- -j-  meridian.]    About,  or  near,  the  meridian. 

Cir'cum-mure'  (-mur'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  circum-  -f-  mure, 
V.  t.]     To  encompass  with  a  wall.  Shak. 

Cfr'cum-nav'l-ga-ble  (-nSv'T-gi-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  sailed  round.  Ray, 

Clr'cum-nav'i-gate  (ser'kiim-n5v'i-gat),  V.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  CntcnMNAViGATED  (-ga'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
CmcuMNAViGATrNG  (-ga'ting).]  [L.  circumnavigatus,  p. 
p.  of  circumnavigare  to  sail  round  ;  circum  -{-  navigare 
to  navigate.]     To  sail  completely  round. 

Having  circumnavigated  the  whole  earth.    T.  Fuller. 

Clr'onm-nav'i-ga'tlon  (-ga'shun),  re.  The  act  of  cir- 
cumnavigating, or  sailing  round.  Arbuthnot. 

Clr'cum-nav'J-ga'tor  (ser'kSm-nSv'T-ga'ter),  re.  One 
who  sails  round.  W.  Guthrie. 

Clr'cum-nu'tate  (-nu'tat),  v.  i.  [Pref.  circum^  -|-  mu- 
tate.]    To  pass  through  the  stages  of  circumnutation. 

Cir'cum-nu-ta'tlon  (-nii-ta'shiin),  re.  {Bot.)  The  suc- 
cessive bowing  or  bending  in  different  directions  of  the 
growing  tip  of  the  stems  of  many  plants,  especially  seen 
in  climbing  plants. 

Clr'cum-polar  (-po'ler),  a.  [Pref.  circum-  -f  polar.'] 
About  the  pole  ;  —  applied  to  stars  that  revolve  around 
the  pole  without  setting  ;  as,  circumpolar  stars. 

Clf 'CUm-po-si'tion  (-p6-zish'iin),  re.  [L.  circumposi- 
tio,  fr.  circumponere,  -positum,  to  place  around.]  The 
act  of  placing  in  a  circle,  or  round  about,  or  the  state  of 
being  so  placed.  Evelyn. 

Clr'ciun-ro'ta-ry  (-ro'ta-ry),       )  a.    [Pref.  circum-  -f- 

Clr'cum-ro'ta-to-ry  (-ta-to-r^),  (  rotary,  rotatory.] 
Turning,  rolhng,  or  whirling  round. 

Clr'cum-ro'tate  (-ro'tat),  v.t.  &  i.  [L.  drcumrotare  ; 
circum  -\-  rotare  to  turn  round.]   To  rotate  about.    [iJ.  J 

ClT'CUm-ro-ta'tlon  (-r6-ta'shan),  re.  The  act  of  roll- 
ing or  revolving  round,  as  a  wheel ;  circumvolution  ;  the 
state  of  being  whirled  round.  J.  Gregory. 

Clr'cum-scis'sile  (-sis'stl),  a.  [Pref.  circum-  -\-  sets- 
sile.]  {Bot.)  Dehiscing  or  opening  by  a  transverse  fis- 
sure extending  around  (a  capsule  or  pod).  See  Illust.  of 
PYxmruM. 

Cir'cum-scrib'a-ble  (ser'kilm-skrl'ba-b'l),  a.  Capa- 
ble of  being  circumscribed. 

Clr'cum-scrlbe'  (ser'kiim-skrib' ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp. 
&p.  p.  CiKCUMscKiBED  (-skribd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  CmcuM- 
scEiBmG.]  [L.  ciroumscribere,  -scriptum  ;  circum -{• 
scribere  to  write,  draw.  See  Sobibe.]  1.  To  write  or 
engrave  around.     [R.] 

Thereon  is  circumscribed  this  epitaph.       Ashmole. 

2.  To  inclose  within  a  certain  limit ;  to  hem  in ;  to 
surround ;  to  bound ;  to  confine ;  to  restrain. 

To  circumscribe  royal  power.  Bancroft. 

3.  {Geom.)  To  draw  a  line  around  so  as  to  touch  at 
certain  points  without  cutting.    See  Inscribe,  5. 

Syn.  —  To  bound ;  limit ;  restrict ;  confine ;  abridge ; 
restrain ;  environ ;  encircle ;  inclose  ;  encompass. 

Clr'cum-sorib'er  (serkiim-skri'ber),  re.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  circumscribes. 

Clr'cum-scrlp'ti-ble  (-skrTp'tT-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  circumscribed  or  limited  by  bounds. 

Circum-scrlp'tloili  (-shun),  re.  [L.  circum scriptic 
See  CiKCUMSCEiBE.]  1.  An  inscription  written  around 
anything.     [R.]  Ashmole. 

2.  The  exterior  line  which  determines  the  form  or 
magnitude  of  a  body  ;  outline ;  periphery.  Ray, 

3.  The  act  of  limiting,  or  the  state  of  being  limited, 
by  conditions  or  restraints ;  bound ;  confinement ;  limit. 

The  circum:.criptions  of  terrestrial  nature.    Johnsoru 
I  would  nit  my  unhoused,  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine.  Shak,. 

Clr'cnm-scrlp'tlve  (-tTv),  a.  Circumscribmg  or  tend- 
ing to  circuriiscribe ;  marking  the  limits  or  form  of. 

Cir'cmn-scrip'tive-ly,  adv.    In  a  Umited  manner. 

Clr'cum-soript'ly  (ser'kum-skrTpt'ly),  adv.  In  a  lit- 
eral, limited,  or  narrow  maimer.     [R.]  Milton. 

Cir'cum-spect  (ser'kiim-spekt),  a.  [L.  circumspec- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  eircumspicere  to  look  about  one's  seU,  to 
observe ;  circum  -\-  spicere,  specere,  to  look.  See  Spy.] 
Attentive  to  all  the  circiunstances  of  a  case  or  the 
probable  consequences  of  an  action ;  cautious ;  prudent ; 
wary. 

Syn.  — See  Cautious. 

Clr'cum-spec'tlon  (-spSk'shun),  re.  [Jj.  circumspectio.Tj 


ale,  senate,   care,    am,   S'^m,   ask,  final,   ^j     eve,   event     find,   fern,   recent;     ice,   idea,   ill;     old,    obey,    6rb,   ddd; 
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Attention  to  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  a  case  ; 
caution ;  watchfulness. 

With  silent  circumspection,  unespied.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Caution  ;  prudence ;  watchfulness ;  delibera- 
tion ;  thoughtf ulness ;  wariness ;  forecast. 

Clr'cum-spec'tive  (ser'kum-spBk'ttv),  a.  Looking 
around  every  w.ay  ;  cautious ;  careful  of  consequences  ; 
watchful  of  danger.     "  Circumspective  eyes."         JPope. 

Clr'cum-spec'tive-ly,  adv.     Circumspectly. 

Clr'cum-spect'ly  (-spekt'ly),  adv.  In  a  circumspect 
manner ;   cautiously ;  warily. 

Clr'cum-spect'ness,  n.  Vigilance  in  guarding  against 
evil  from  every  quarter ;  caution. 

[Travel]  forces  circumspectness  on  those  abroad,  who  at  home 
are  nursed  in  security.  Sir  N-  U  oUon. 

Clr'cum-Stance  (serTsilm-staus),  n.  [L.  circtimstan- 
tia,  fr.  circumstans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  circumslare  to  stand 
around  ;  circum  -\-  stare  to  stand.  See  Stand.]  1.  That 
which  attends,  or  relates  to,  or  in  some  way  affects,  a 
fact  or  event ;  an  attendant  thing  or  state  of  things. 

The  circumstances  are  well  known  in  the  country  where  they 
happened.  "  •  Inmg. 

2.  An  event ;  a  fact ;  a  particular  incident. 

The  sculptor  had  in  his  thoughts  the  conqueror  weeping  for 
mew  worlds,  or  the  like  circumstances  in  history.  Addison. 

3.  Circumlocution  ;  detaU.     [OJs.] 

So  without  more  circumstance  at  all 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part.  Shak. 

4.  pi.  Condition  in  regard  to  worldly  estate ;  state  of 
property  ;  situation ;  surroundings. 

When  men  are  easy  in  their  circumstances,  they  are  naturally 
enemies  to  innovations.  Addiwn. 

Nttt  a  circumstance,  of  no  account.  [CoHog.]  —  trnder  the 
drcimistances,  taking  all  things  into  consideration. 

Syn.  —  Event ;  occurrence ;  incident ;  situation ;  con- 
dition ;  position  ;  fact ;  detail ;  item.    See  Event. 

Clr'cum-Stance,  v.  I.  To  place  in  a  particular  situa- 
tion ;  to  supply  relative  incidents. 

The  poet  took  the  matters  of  fact  as  they  came  down  to  him 
and  circumstanced  them,  after  his  own  manner.  Addison. 

Cir'cum-Stanced  (-stSnst),  p.  a.  1.  Placed  in  a  par- 
ticular position  or  condition ;  situated. 

The  proposition  is,  that  two  bodies  bc  circumstanced  will  bal- 
ance each  other.  W/teu'cll. 

2.  Governed  by  events  or  circumstances.  \_Poelic  & 
R.']     ^^Ivcmsfbe  circHmsianced."  Shak. 

Clr'cum-Stant  (-stSnt),  a.  [L.  circumstans.  See  CiR- 
ctJMSTANCE.]  Standing  or  placed  around  ;  surrounding, 
[i?.]     "  Circumstant  bodies."  Sir  K.  Digby. 

Cir'cum-Stan'tla-We  (-stan'sha^b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  circumstantiated.     \_Obs.']  Jer.  Taylor. 

Clr'CUm-Stan'tial  (ser'kiim-stSn'shol),  a.  [Cf.  P. 
drconstanciel.']  1.  Consisting  In,  or  pertaining  to,  cir- 
cumstances or  particular  incidents. 

The  usual  character  of  human  testimony  is  substantial  truth 
under  circumstantiai  variety.  Paley. 

2.  Incidental ;  relating  to,  but  not  essential. 

We  must  therefore  distinguish  between  the  essentials  in  re- 
ligious worship  .  .  .  and  what  is  merely  circwmstantiai.   Sharp. 

3.  Abounding  with  circumstances  ;  detailing  or  ex- 
hibiting all  the  circumstances ;  minute ;  particxilar. 

Tedious  and  circumstantial  recitals.  FHor. 

Ciicomstantial  evidence  (Law),  evidence  obtained  from 
circumstances,  which  necessarily  or  usually  attend  facts 
of  a  particular  nature,  from  which  arises  presumption. 
According  to  some  authorities  circumstantial  is  distin- 
guished from  positive  evidence  in  that  the  latter  is  the 
testimony  of  eyewitnesses  to  a  fact  or  the  admission  of 
a  party ;  but  the  prevalent  opinion  now  is  that  all  such 
testimony  is  dependent  on  circumstances  for  its  support. 
All  testimony  is  more  or  less  cireumsianiial.       Wharton. 

Syn.  —  See  Minute. 

Clr'CUm-Stan'UaX,  n.  Something  incidental  to  the 
main  subject,  but  of  less  importance  ;  opposed  to  an  es- 
sential;—  generally  in  the  plural;  as,  the  circumstan- 
tials of  religion.  Addison. 

Clr'cimi-stan'tl-al'l-ty    (-stSn'shi-Si'i-tj?    or   -stau- 

8hSl'i-tT^),  n.  The  state,  characteristic,  or  quality  of 
being  circimistantial ;  particularity  or  minuteness  of  de- 
tail. "  I  will  endeavor  to  describe  with  sufficient  circuin- 
stantiality."  Be  Qitincey. 

Clr'cum-stan'tlal-ly  (-stSn'shal-li^),  adv.  l.  in  re- 
epect  to  circumstances ;  not  essentially ;  accidentally. 

Of  the  fanoy  and  intellect,  the  powers  are  only  circumstan- 
tially different.  Glanvill. 

2.  In  every  circujnstance  or  particular  ;  minutely. 

To  set  down  somewhat  circumstantially,  not  only  the  events, 
but  the  manner  of  my  trials.  Boyle. 

Clr'CUm-Stan'ti-ate  (ser'kum-st5n'shi-at),  V.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  CntcuMSTANTiATED  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

ClECTJMSTANTIATINO     (-a'ting).]         [See     ClKCUMSTANCE.] 

1.  To  place  in  particular  circumstances ;  to  invest  with 
particular  accidents  or  adjuncts.     [22.] 

If  the  act  were  otherwise  circumstantiatedt  it  might  will  that 
&eely  which  now  it  wills  reluctantly.  Bramholl. 

2.  To  prove  or  confirm  by  circumstances ;  to  enter  into 
details  concerning. 

Neither  will  time  permit  to  circumstantiate  these  narticulars, 
which  I  have  only  touched  in  the  general.      State  Trials  (1661). 

Clr'CUm-ter-ra'ne-OUS  (-tSr-ra'ne-iSs),  a.  [Pref.  cir- 
ciim-  +  L.  terra  earth.]  Being  or  dwelling  around  the 
earth.     "■  Circumterraneoiis  demons."        H.  Hallywell. 

Clr'cum-im'du-late  (-un'dii-lat),  v.  t.  [Pref.  circum- 
-f  undulate.']    To  flow  romid,  as  waves.     [iJ.] 

Clr'cum-val'latO  (-vSl'lat),  v.  t.  [L.  circumvallatus, 
p.  p.  nt  circumvallare  to  surround  with  a  wall ;  circum 
-f  vallare  to  wall,  fr.  vallum  rampart.]  To  surround 
with  a  rampart  or  wall.  Johnson. 

Clr'cum-val'late  (-lat),  a.  1.  Surrounded  with  a 
wall ;  inclosed  with  a  rampart. 

2.  {Anal.)  Surrounded  by  a  ridge  ov  elevation  ;  as,  the 
circnmvallate  papillae,  near  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

Cir'cum-val-la'tlon  (-vSl-la'shiin),  n.    (Mil.)  (a)  The 


act  of  surrounding  with  a  wall  or  rampart.  (J)  A  line 
of  field  works  made  around  a  besieged  place  and  the 
besieging  army,  to  protect  the  camp  of  the  besiegers 
against  the  attack  of  an  enemy  from  without. 

Cir'cum-vec'tlon  (ser'kiim-vgk'shun),  n.  [L.  circum- 
vectio  ;  circum  -j-  vehere  to  carry.]  The  act  of  carrying 
anything  around,  or  the  state  of  being  so  carried. 

Cir'cum-vent'  (ser'kiim-vgnt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p. 
CiKcuMVENTED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Circumventinq.]  [L. 
circu inventus,  p.  p.  of  circumvenire,  to  come  around, 
encompass,  deceive  ;  circum  -\-  venire  to  come,  akin  to 
E.  come.']  To  gain  advantage  over  by  arts,  stratagem, 
or  deception ;  to  deceive ;  to  delude ;  to  get  around. 

I  circumvented  whom  I  could  not  gain.  Dryden. 

Cir'cum-ven'tlon  (-vSn'shiin),  n.  [L.  circumventio.] 
The  act  of  prevailing  over  another  by  arts,  address,  or 
fraud  ;  deception  ;  fraud  ;  imposture  ;  delusion. 

A  school  in  which  he  learns  sly  circumvention.    Cowper. 

Clr'CUin-vent'ive  (ser'kiim-vgn'tlv),  a.  Tending  to 
circumvent ;  deceiving  by  artifices  ;  deluding. 

Clr'cum-vent'or  (-ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  circum- 
vents ;  one  who  giiins  his  purpose  by  cunning. 

Clr'cum-vest'  (-vSsf),  v.  t.  [L.  circuinvestire ;  cir- 
cum +  vestii-e  to  clothe.]  To  cover  round,  as  with  a 
garment ;  to  invest.     [Obs.] 

Ciraimvested  with  much  prejudice.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Clr-CUni'VO-lant  (ser-kilm'vo-lSnt),  a.  [L.  circumvo- 
lans,  p.  pr.    See  Cikcumtolation.]    Plying  around. 

The  circumvolant  troubles  of  humanity.    G.  Macdonald. 

Cir'CUm-VO-la'tlon  (ser'kum-vo-la'shun),  n.  [L.  cir- 
cumvolare,  -volatum,  to  fly  around ;  circum  -{-  volare  to 
flyj    The  act  of  flying  roimd.     [iJ.] 

Clr'CUin-VO-lu'tlon  (-lu'shiin),  re.  [See  Cikcumvolve.] 

1.  The  act  of  rolling  round  ;  the  state  of  being  rolled. 

2.  A  thing  rolled  round  another.  Arbuihnot. 

3.  A  roundabout  procedure  ;  a  circumlocution. 

He  had  neither  time  nor  temper  for  sentimental  circumrohi- 
iions.  BeacQusJield. 

Cir'CUin-VOlve'  (ser'kum-vSlv'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
CiKcnMVOLVED  (-vSlvd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Circumvolv- 
ING.]  [L.  circumvolvere,  -volutum;  circum  -\-  volrere  to 
roll.]  To  roU  round ;  to  cause  to  revolve  ;  to  put  into 
a  circular  motion.  Merrick. 

Cir'cum-VOlve',  v.  i.    To  roU  round ;  to  revolve. 

Cir'cus  (ser'kiis),  re./  pi.  CmcusEs  (-8z).  [L.  circus 
circle,  ring,  circus  (in  sense  1).  See  Cikcle,  and  cf. 
Cirque.]  1.  {Roman  Aniiq.)  A  level  oblong  space  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  seats  of  wood,  earth,  or  stone, 
rising  in  tiers  one  above  another,  and  divided  lengthwise 
through  the  middle  by  a  barrier  around  which  the  track 
or  course  was  laid  out.  It  was  used  for  chariot  races, 
games,  and  public  shows. 

m^^  The  Circus  Maximus  at  Kome  could  contain  more 
than  100,000  spectators.  Barpers' Latin  Bid. 

2.  A  circular  inclosure  for  the  exhibition  of  feats  of 
horsemanship,  acrobatic  displays,  etc.  Also,  the  com- 
pany of  performers,  with  their  equipage. 

3.  Circuit ;  space  ;  inclosure.     [R.] 
The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall.  Byron. 


cirlo.] 


CbcV  bun'ting    (serl'  buu'tlng).       [Cf.     It, 
{Zool.)  A  European  bunting  {Emberiza  cirlus). 

Cirque  (serk),  n.     [P.,  fr.  L.  circus.]     1.  A  circle  ;  a 
circus ;  a  circular  erection  or  arrangement  of  objects. 
A  dismal  cirque 
Of  Druid  stones  upon  a  forlorn  moor.  Keats. 

2.  A  kind  of  circular  valley  in  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
walled  around  by  precipices  of  great  height. 

Cir'rate  (sir'rat),  a.  [L.  cirratus  having  ringlets,  fr. 
cirrus  a  curl.]  {Zool.)  Having  cirri  along  the  margin  of 
a  part  or  organ. 

Cir-rhif'er-OUS  (sir-rTfer-fis),  a.    See  CiRRrFEBOus. 

Cir'rhose  (sir'ros),  a.    Same  as  Cieeose. 

II  Cir-rho'slS (sir-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ktppds orange- 
colored  :  cf.  F.  cirrhose.  So  called  from  the  yellowish 
appearance  which  the  diseased  liver  often  presents  when 
cut.]  {3Ied.)  A  disease  of  the  liver  in  which  it  usually 
becomes  smaller  in  size  and  more  dense  and  fibrous  in 
consistence ;  hence  sometimes  applied  to  similar  changes 
in  other  organs,  caused  by  increase  in  the  fibrous  frame- 
work and  decrease  in  the  proper  substance  of  the  organ. 

Cir-rhOt'iC  (slr-rSf  ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  caused  by, 
or  affected  with,  cirrhosis ;  as,  cirrhotic  degeneration ;  a 
cirrhotic  liver. 

Cir'rhous  (str'rils),  a.    See  CnmosE. 

Clr'rhus  (sir'riis),  re.    Same  as  CntEUS. 

II  Cir'rl  (sir'ri),  re.  pi.    See  Cirrus. 

Cir-ril'er-OUS  (str-rlfer-us),  a.  [Cirrus  -f-  -ferous.] 
Bearing  cirri,  as  many  plants  and  animals. 

Clr'ri-form (sir'ri-fSrm), a.  [Cirrus^  -form.]  {Biol.) 
Formed  like  a  cirrus  or  tendril ;  —  said  of  appendages  of 
both  animals  and 
plants.  "'    i^" 

Clr-rlg'er-ous  (sTr- 

rij'er-fis),  a.  [Cirrus 
+  -gerous.]  {Biol.) 
Having  curled  locks  x2 
of  hair ;  supporting 
cirri,  or  hairUke  ap- 
pendages. 
Clr'ri-grade  (str'- 

ri-grad),  a.    [Cirrus 
-j-  L.  gradi  to  walk.] 
{Biol. )  Moving  or 
moved    by  cirri,   or  ' 
hairlike  appendages. 

Clr'rl-ped  (-pSd), 
n.  {Zool.)  One  of 
the  Cirripedia. 

IIOii"rl-pe'dl-a 

(-pe'dT-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  cirrus 
curl  -\-  pes,  pedis,  foot.]     {Zool.)  An  order  of  Crustacea 


Interior  of  one  of  tlie  Cirripedia  (Ba- 
la7tvs  tiutinnabulum)  ;  s.s'  Section  of 
shell  ;  b  Base  :  o  Tergum  of  opercu- 
lum ;  o'  Scutum  ;  r  Cirri ;  a  Labrum  ; 
t  Acoustic  sac  ;  e  Prosoma  or  Thorax  ; 
n  ti  /i^  jMuscles ;  i  Ovary  and  Oviduct ; 
(/  Sac  inclosing  the  animal. 


[Cirrus  -f-  miimi- 


Tip  of  Cirrose  Leaf. 


including  the  barnacles.  When  adult,  they  have  a  calca- 
reous shell  composed  of  several  pieces.  Prom  the  open- 
ing of  the  shell  the  animal  throws  out  a  group  of  curved 
legs,  looking  like  a  delicate  curl,  whence  the  name  of 
the  group.     See  Anatifa. 

II  Clr'ro-bran'Chl-a'ta  (str'ro-brSn'ki-a'ta).  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  E.  cirrus  +  L.  branchiae  gUls.]  {Zool.)  A 
division  of  MoUusca  having  slender,  cirriform  appendages 
near  the  mouth  ;  the  Scaphopoda. 

Clr'ro-cu'mu-lus  (-ku'miS-lus),  re. 
bts.]    {Meteor.)    See  under  Cloud. 

Cij.''rOse  (sir'ros),  a.  [See 
Cirrus.]  {Bot,')  (a)  Bearing  a 
tendril  or  tendrils ;  as,  a  cirrose 
leaf.  (6)  Bet'erabling  a  tendril 
or  cirrus.    [Spelt  also  cirrhose.] 

II  Cir'ros'tO-mi  (sTr'r5s't6-mi), 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  E.  cirru,s -f  Gr. 
a-TOfia  mouth.]  {Zool.)  The  lowest  group  of  verte- 
brates ;  —  so  called  from  the  cirri  around  the  mouth ; 
the  Leptocardia.     See  Ahphioxus. 

Clr'ro-stra'tUS  (sTr'ro-stra'tiis),  re.  [Cirrus  -j-  stra- 
tus.]   {Meteor.)  See  under  Cloud. 

Cir'rous  (sTr'rtis),  a.    1.  {Bot.)  Cirrose. 

2.  {Zool.)  Tufted  ;  —  said  of  certain  feathers  of  birds. 

II  Cir'rus  (slr'rQs),  re.  ;  pi.  Cirri  (-ri).  [L.,  lock,  curl, 
ringlet.]  [Also  written  cirrhus.]  1.  {Bat.)  A  tendril 
or  clasper. 

2.  {Zool.)  (a)  A  soft  tactile  appendage  of  the  mantle 
of  many  MoUusca,  and  of  the  para^ 
podia  of  Annelida.  Those  near  the 
head  of  annelids  are  tentacular 
cirri;  those  of  the  last  segment 
are  caudal  cirri.  (6)  The  jointed, 
leglike  organs  of  Cirripedia.  See 
Annelida,  and  Polych.eta. 

(1^°"  In  some  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals the  cirri  aid  in  locomotion  ; 
in  others  they  are  used  in  feeding ; 
in  the  Annelida  they  are  mostly 
organs  of  touch.  Some  cirri  are 
branchial  in  function. 

3.  {Zool.)  The  external  male 
organ  of  trematodes  and  some  oth- 
er worms,  and  of  certain  MoUusca. 

4-  {Meteor.)   See  under  Cloud. 

Cir'so-cele  (sei-'so-sel),  re.  [Gr. 
/cipo-ds  a  dilated  vein  +  /ojAr)  tu- 
mor.] {Med.)  The  varicose  dilata- 
tion of  the  spermatic  vein. 

Clr'soid  (ser'soid),  a.  [Gr.  Ktptros  a  dUated  vein  -f- 
-oid.]    {Med.)  Varicose. 

Cirsoid  anenrism,  a  disease  of  an  artery  in  which  it  be- 
comes dilated  and  elongated,  like  a  varicose  vein. 

Cir-SOt'O-my  (ser-sot'6-my),  re.  [Gr.  icipcro;  a  dilated 
vein  +  re/iveiv  to  cut.]  {Surg.)  Any  operation  for  the 
removal  of  varices  by  incision.  Dunglison. 

Cis-  (sis).  A  Latin  preposition,  sometimes  used  as  a 
prefix  in  English  words,  and  signifying  on  th  is  side. 

Cis-al'pine  (sis-Sl'pIn  or  -pin),  a.  [L.  Cisalpinus  ; 
cis  on  this  side  +  Alpinus  Alpiue.]  On  the  hitlier  side 
of  the  Alps  with  reference  to  Borne,  that  is,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps  ;  —  opposed  to  transalpine. 

Cls'at-lan'tlc  (sis'at-lSn'tTk),  a.  [Pref.  cis-  -\-  At- 
lantic] On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean; — used  of 
the  eastern  or  the  western  side,  according  to  the  stand- 
point of  the  writer.  Story, 

Cis'CO  (sislio),  re.  {Zool.)  The  Lake  herring  {CoregO' 
nus  Ariedi),  a  valuable  food  fish  of  the  Great  Lakes  of 
North  America.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  C.  Hoyi,  a 
related  species  of  Lake  Mich.ifan. 


Cirri  of  a  Ch^topod 
(Eulalia  pistucia).  a 
Frontal  antennEe  ;  a^ 
Median  antenna ;  to 
Tentacular  cirri ;  vc 
Ventral  cirrus  t  d  d' 
d'^  Dorsal  cirri  j  t 
Caudal  cirri.    X  4 


Cisco  LCoregonva  Artedi).   (J^ 
II  Cl'se-lure'  (se'ze-lur'),  re.     [P.]     The   process  of 
chasing  on  metals  ;  also,  the  work  thus  chased.     Weale. 

Cls-lel'than  (sTs-li'tan),  a.  [Pref.  cis-  -{-  Leitha.] 
On  the  Austrian  side  of  the  river  Leitha ;  Austrian. 

Cls-mon'tane  (sis-m6n'tan),  a.  [Pref.  cis-  -\-  L.  mons 
mountain.]  On  this  side  of  the  mountains.  See  under 
Ultramontane. 

Cis'pa-dane'  (sTs'pa-dan'),  a.  [Pref.  cis-  -f-  L.  Pada- 
nus,  pert,  to  the  Padus  or  Po.]  On  the  hither  side  of 
the  river  Po  with  reference  to  Rome ;  that  is,  on  the 
south  side. 

Cis'SOld  (sTs'soid),  re.  [Gr.  KicrtroeiS^'s  like  ivy  ;  kict- 
<7-d5  ivy  -f-  etSos  form.]  {Geom.)  A  curve  invented  by  Di- 
odes, for  the  purpose  of  solving  two  celebrated  problems 
of  the  higher  geometry ;  viz.,  to  trisect  a  plane  angle,  and 
to  construct  two  geometrical  means  between  two  given 
straight  lines. 

Cist  (sTst),  n.  [L.  cisla  box,  chest,  Gr.  Kt'<m).  Cf. 
Chest.]  1.  (Antiq.)  A  box  or  chest.  Specifically:  (a) 
A  bronze  receptacle,  round  or  oval,  frequently  decorated 
with  engravings  on  the  sides  and  cover,  and  with  feet, 
handles,  etc,  of  decorative  castings,  {b)  A  cinerary  um. 
See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

2.  See  Cyst. 

Cist'ed,  a.    Inclosed  in  a  cyst.     See  Ctsted. 

Cis-ter'Clan  (sTs-ter'shan),  n.  [LL.  Cistercium,  T. 
Citeaux,  a  convent  not  f.ar  from  Dijon,  in  France  :  cf.  P. 
ciste.rcien.]  {Bed.)  A  monk  of  the  prolific  br.ancli  of  the 
Benedictine  Order,  established  in  109S  at  Clte.aux,  in 
Prance,  by  Robert,  abbot  of  Molesmo.  For  two  hundred 
years  the  Cister(uaus  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  in 
all  its  rigor.  —  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cistercians. 
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Cis'tem  (sTs'tern),  n.  [OB.  cLUerne,  OF.  cisterne,  F. 
citerne,  it.  L.  cisterna,  fr.  cista  box,  chest.  See  Cist, 
and  cf.  Chest.]  1.  An  artificial  reservoir  or  tanli  for 
holding  water,  beer,  or  other  liquids. 

2.  A  natural  reservoir ;  a  hollow  place  containing 
water.     "The  wide  cwtefBi  of  tlie  lakes."       Blackmore. 

Cist'ic  (sis'tik),  a.    See  Cystic. 

Clt  (sit),  n.  [Contr.  ir.  citizen.']  A  citizen;  an  in- 
habitant of  a  city ;  a  pert  townsman  ;  —  used  contemp- 
tuously. "  Insulted  as  a  ci<. "  Johnson. 
Which  past  endurance  sting  the  tender  cit.    Emerson. 

Clfa-ble  (si'ta-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  cited. 

Clt'a-del  (sTt'a-del),  n.  [F.  citadelle.  It.  cittadella, 
dim.  of  citih,  city,  fr.  L.  civitas.  See  City.]  A  fortress 
in  or  near  a  fortified  city,  commanding  the  city  and  for- 
tifications, and  intended  as  a  final  point  of  defense. 

Syn.  —  Stronghold.    See  Fortress. 

Clt'al  (si'tal),  n.  [From  Cite.]  1.  Summons  to  ap- 
pear, as  before  a  judge,     [i?.]  Johnson. 

2.  Citation;  quotation,     [i?.]  Johnson. 

Cl-ta'tlon  (si-ta'shiin),  n.  [F.  citation,  LL.  citatio,  fr. 
L.  citare  to  cite.  See  Cite.]  1.  An  official  summons 
or  notice  given  to  a  person  to  appear  ;  the  paper  contain- 
ing such  summons  or  notice. 

2.  The  act  of  citing  a  passage  from  a  book,  or  from 
another  person,  in  his  own  words  ;  also,  the  passage  or 
words  quoted ;  quotation. 

This  horse  load  of  citations  and  fathers.         Milton, 

3.  Enumeration ;  mention  ;  as,  a  citation  of  facts. 

4.  (Law)  A  reference  to  decided  cases,  or  books  of 
authority,  to  prove  a  point  in  law. 

Cl-ta'tor  (st-ta'ter),  n.    One  who  cites.     [iJ.] 
Cl'ta-tO-ry  (si'ta-to-rj^),  a.     [LL.  citatorius.']    Having 
the  power  or  form  of  a  citation  ;  as,  letters  citatory. 

Cite  (sit),  V.  t.     [imp.  &p.p.  Cited;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Citinq.]     [F.  citer,  fr.  L.  citare,  intens.  of  cire,  ciere,  to 
put  in  motion,  to  excite  ;  akin  to  Gr.  Kt'eir  to  go,  Skr.  fi 
to  sharpen.]    1.  To  call  upon  officially  or  authoritatively 
to  appear,  as  before  a  court ;  to  summon. 
The  cited  dead, 
Of  all  past  ages,  to  the  general  doom 
Shall  hasten.  Milton. 

Cited  by  the  finger  of  God.  De  Quincey. 

2.  To  urge  ;  to  enjoin.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

3.  To  quote ;  to  repeat,  as  a  passage  from  a  book,  or 
the  words  of  another. 

The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose.        Shak. 

4.  To  refer  to  or  specify,  as  for  support,  proof,  illus- 
tration, or  confirmation. 

The  imperfections  which  you  have  cited.  Shak. 

B.  To  bespeak  ;  to  indicate.     [OJi.] 

Aged  honor  cites  a  virtuous  youth.  Skak. 

6.  (Law)  To  notify  of  a  proceeding  in  court.     Abbott. 
Syn.— To  quote ;  mention  ;  name  ;  refer  to;  adduce  ; 
select ;  call ;  summon.    See  Quote. 

Clt'er  (si'ter),  n.     One  who  cites. 

Clt'ess  (sit'es),  n.    [From  Cit.]    A  city  woman.  [R.l 
Clth'a-ra  (sTtl/a-ra),  n.     [L.     Cf.  Cittern,  Guitar.] 
{Mus. )  An  ancient  instrument  resembling  the  harp. 

Clth'a-ris'tiC  (-rts'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  KiflaptoTiKO!,  fr.  Ki- 
Sifia  cithara.]     Pertaining,  or  adapted,  to  the  cithara. 

Olth'ern  (sith'em),  n.    See  Cittern. 

Clt'1-clsm  (sTt'T-siz'm),  n.  [From  cit.^  The  maimers 
of  a  cit  or  citizen.  B.  Jonson. 

Cit'led  (sTt'id),  a.  1.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a 
city.     "  Smoky,  ciZied  towns. "     [iJ.]  Drayton. 

2.  Containing,  or  covered  with,  cities.  [iJ.]  "  The 
citied  earth."  Keats. 

Clt'i-flea  (-i-fid),  u.  ICity  +  -/)/.]  Aping,  or  hav- 
ing, the  manners  of  a  city. 

II  Cit'l-gia'das  (stt'T-gra'de  or  sT-tig'ra-de),  n.  pi, 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  citus  swift  (p.  p.  of  cife,  ciere,  to  move)  + 
gradi  towalk.  See  Cite.]  (.Z'ooZ.)  A  suborder  of  Arach- 
noidea,  including  the  European  tarantula  and  the  wolf 
spiders  (Lycosidse)  and  their  allies,  which  capture  their 
prey  by  rapidly  running  and  jumping.    See  Wolf  spider. 

Clt'l-grade  (sit'i-grad),  a.  [Cf.  F.  citigrade.']  (Zool.) 
Pertaining  to  the  Citigradae.  —  n.  One  of  the  Citigradae. 

Clt'1-nei'  (-ner),  n.  One  who  is  born  or  bred  in  a  city  ; 
a  citizen.   [06s.]  Chapman. 

Cit'1-zen  (sTt'i-z'n),  n.  [OE.  citesein,  OF.  citeain,  F. 
citoyen,  fr.  cite  city.  See  City,  and  cf .  Cit.]  1.  One 
who  enjoys  the  freedom  and  privileges  of  a  city ;  a 
freeman  of  a  city,  as  distinguished  from  a  foreigner,  or 
one  not  entitled  to  its  franchises. 

That  large  body  of  the  working  men  who  were  not  counted 
as  citizens  and  had  not  so  mucli  as  a  vote  to  serve  as  an  anodvne 
to  their  stomachs.  G.  Eliot. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  a  city  ;  a  townsman.  Shak. 

3.  A  person,  native  or  naturalized,  of  either  sex,  who 
owes  allegiance  to  a  government,  and  is  entitled  to  re- 
ciprocal protection  from  it. 

.1^°°  This  protection  is  .  .  .  national  protection,  recog- 
nition of  the  individual,  in  the  face  of  foreign  nations,  as 
a_ member  of  the  state,  and  assertion  of  his  security  and 
Tights  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Abbott. 

4.  One  who  is  domiciled  in  a  country,  and  who  is  a 
oitizen,  though  neither  native  nor  naturalized,  in  such  a 
sense  that  he  takes  his  legal  status  from  such  country. 

Clt'i-zen,  a.  1.  Having  the  condition  or  qualities  of 
a  citizen,  or  of  citizens ;  as,  a  citizen  soldiery. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  city ;  char- 
acteristic of  citizens  ;  effeminate ;  luxurious.     [06i.] 
I  am  not  well, 
But  not  so  citizcfL  a  wanton  as 
To  seem  to  die  ere  sick.  Shak. 

Cit'I-zen-ess,  n.     A  female  citizen.     [J?.] 
Cit'i-zen-Ship,  n.     The  state  of  being  a  citizen ;  the 
tatus  of  a  citizen. 
Cit'Ole  (sTt'ol),  n.     [OF.  eitole,  fr.  L.  cithara.     See 
Cittern.]     {Mus.)    A  musical  instrument ;    a  kind  of 
dulcimer.     {^Obs.] 


Clt'ra-con'lo  (sTt/ra-kSnlk),  a.  \_Citric  +  acomitic] 
Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  having  certain  character- 
istics of,  citric  and  aconitic  acids. 

Citraconic  acid  {Chem.),a  white,  crystalline,  deliques- 
cent substance,  C3H4.(C02H)j>,  obtained  by  distillation  of 
citric  acid.    It  is  a  compound  of  the  etliylene  series. 

Cit'rate  (sit'rat),  n.  [From  Citric]  (Chem.)  A  salt 
of  citric  acid. 

Cit'ric  (sit'rik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  citrique.  See  Citron.] 
{Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  citron  or 
lemon ;  as,  citric  acid. 

Citric  acid  {Chem.),  an  organic  acid,  C3H40H.(C02H)3, 
extracted  from  lemons,  currants,  gooseberries,  etc.,  as  a 
white  crystaUine  substance,  having  a  pleasant  sour  taste. 

Cit'ri-na'tion  (sit'ri-na'shtln),  n.  [See  Citrine.]  The 
process  by  which  anything  becomes  of  tlie  color  of  a 
lemon ;  esp. ,  in  alchemy,  the  state  of  perfection  in  the 
philosopher's  stone  indicated  by  its  assuming  a  deep 
yellow  color.  Thynne. 

Cit'rine  (sTt'rin),  a.  [F.  ciirin.  See  Citron.]  Like 
a  citron  or  lemon ;  of  a  lemon  color ;  greenish  yellow. 

Citrine  ointment  (Med.),  a  yellowish  mercurial  ointment, 
the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitratis. 

Cit'rine,  n,     A  yellow,  pellucid  variety  of  quartz. 

Cit'ron  (sTt'rOn),  re.  [F.  citron,  LL.  citro,  fr.  L.  citrus 
citron  tree  (cf.  citreum,  sc.  malum,  a  citron),  from  Gr. 
KiTpov  citron.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  fruit  resembling  a  lemon, 
but  larger,  and  pleasantly  aromatic.  The  thick  rind, 
when  candled,  is  the  citron  of  commerce. 

2.  A  citron  tree. 

3.  A  citron  melon. 

Citron  melon,  {a)  A  small  variety  of  muskmelon  with 
sugary  greenish  flesh,  (b)  A  small  variety  of  watermelon, 
whose  solid  white  flesh  is  used  in  making  sweetmeats  and 
preserves.  —  Citron  tree  (Bot.),  the  tree  winch  bears  cit- 
rons. It  was  probably  a  native  of  northern  India,  and  is 
now  understood  to  be  the  typical  form  of  Citrus  Medica. 

II  Cit'rus  (sTt'riis),  ra.  [L.,  a  citron  tree.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  trees  including  the  orange,  lemon,  citron,  etc., 
originally  natives  of  southern  Asia. 

Clt'tem  (sit'tern),  n.  [L.  cithara,  Gr.  Ki.0dpa.  Cf. 
Cithara,  Gittern.]  {Mus.)  An  instrument  shaped  like 
a  lute,  but  strung  with  wire  and  played  with  a  quill  or 
plectrum.     [Written  also  cithern.^  Shak. 

^S^  Not  to  be  confounded  with  zither. 

Cit'tern-head'  (-hSd'),  n.  Blockhead  ;  dunce ;  —  so 
called  because  the  handle  of  a  cittern  usually  ended  with 
a  carved  head.  Marston, 

Cit'y  (sit'J),  re.  ;  pi.  Cities  (-Tz).  [OE.  cite,  F.  cite,  fr. 
L.  civitas  citizenship,  state,  city,  fr.  civis  citizen  ;  akin  to 
Goth,  heiwa  (in  Aeti^afrauja  man  of  the  house),  AS. 
hlwan,  pi.,  members  of  a  family,  servants,  hired  family, 
G.  heirath  marriage,  prop.,  providing  a  house,  E.  hind  a 
peasant.]    1.  A  large  town. 

2.  A  corporate  town  ;  in  the  United  States,  a  town  or 
collective  body  of  inhabitants,  incorporated  and  goveijned 
by  a  mayor  and  aldermen  or  a  city  council  consisting  of 
a  board  o'  aldermen  and  a  common  council ;  in  Great 
Britain,  a  town  corporate,  which  is  or  has  been  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  or  the  capital  of  his  see. 

A  city  is  a  town  incorporated ;  which  is,  or  has  been, 
the  see  of  a  bishop ;  and  though  the  bishopric  has  been 
dissolved,  as  at  Westminster,  it  yet  remaineth  a  city. 

Blackstone. 

When  Gorges  constituted  York  a  city,  he  of  course  meant  it 
to  be  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  for  the  word  city  has  no  other  mean- 
ing in  English  law.  Palfrey. 

3.  The  collective  body  of  citizens,  or  inhabitants  of  a 
city.     "  What  is  the  city  but  the  people  ?  "  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Village. 

Cit'y,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  city.  Shak. 

City  council.  See  under  Council.  —  City  court,  the  mu- 
nicipal court  of  a  city.  [  U.  S.}  —  City  ward,  a  watchman, 
or  the  coUective  watchmen,  of  a  city.    [06*.]       Fairfax. 

Give  (siv),  re.    {Bot.)  Same  as  Chive. 

Civ'et  (siv'et),  n.  [F.  civeite  (cf.  It.  zibetlo)  civet, 
civet  cat,  fr.  LGr.  faTre'Tioi/,  fr.  Ar.  zubdd,  zabad,  civet.] 

1.  A  substance,  of  the  consistence  of  butter  or  honey, 
taken  from  glands  in  the  anal  pouch  of  the  civet  ( Viverra 
civetta).  It  is  of  a  clear  yellowish  or  brownish  color,  of 
a  strong,  musky  odor,  offensive  when  undiluted,  but 
agreeable  when  a  small  portion  is  mixed  with  another 
substance.     It  is  used  as  a  perfume. 

2.  {Zool. )  The  animal  that  produces  civet  ( Viverra  ci- 
vetta) ;  —  called  also  civet  cat.  It  is  carnivorous,  from 
two  to  three  feet  long,  and  of  a  brownish  gray  color, 
with  transverse 

black  bands  and 
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body  and  taU. 
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scent  or  perfume  with  civet.  Cowper. 

Civ'lc  (sTv'ik),  a.  [L.  civicus,  fr.  civis  citizen.  See 
City.]  Relating  to,  or  derived  from,  a  city  or  citizen  ; 
relating  to  man  as  a  member  of  society,  or  to  civil  affairs. 

Civic  crown  (iJom.  Antiq.),  a  crown  or  garland  of  oak 
leaves  and  acorns,  bestowed  on  a  soldier  who  had  saved 
the  life  of  a  citizen  in  battle. 

Civ'i-cism  (-I-sTz'm),  n.  The  principle  of  civil  govern- 
ment. 

CIv'Ics  (-Tks),  n.    The  science  of  civil  government. 

Civ'il  (siv'il),  a,  [L.  civilis,  fr.  civis  citizen :  cf.  F. 
civil.  See  City.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  city  or  state,  or  to 
a  citizen  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow  citizens  or  to  the 
state  ;  within  the  city  or  state. 


2.  Subject  to  government ;  reduced  to  order ;  civi- 
lized ;  not  barbarous ;  —  said  of  the  community. 

England  was  very  rude  and  barbarous  ;  for  it  is  but  even  the 
other  day  since  England  grew  civil.  Spenser, 

3.  Performing  the  duties  of  a  citizen ;  obedient  to 
government ;  —  said  of  an  individual. 

Civil  men  come  nearer  the  saints  of  God  than  others ;  they 
come  within  a  step  or  two  of  heaven.  Freston. 

4.  Having  the  manners  of  one  dwelling  in  a  city,  as 
opposed  to  those  of  savages  or  rustics  ;  poUte ;  courteous ; 
complaisant ;  affable. 

III^°"  "  A  civil  man  now  is  one  observant  of  slight  exter- 
nal courtesies  in  the  mutual  intercourse  between  man  and 
man  ;  a  civil  man  once  was  one  who  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
and  obUgations  flowing  from  his  position  as  a  '  civis,'  and 
his  relations  to  the  other  members  of  that '  civitas. ' " 

Trench. 

5.  Pertaining  to  civic  life  and  affairs,  in  distinction 
from  military,  ecclesiastical,  or  official  state. 

6.  Relating  to  rights  and  remedies  sought  by  action  er 
suit  distinct  from  criminal  proceedings. 

Civil  action,  an  action  to  enforce  the  rights  or  redress 
the  wrongs  of  an  individual,  not  involving  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding. —  Civil  architecture,  the  architecture  which  is  em- 
ployed in  constructing  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  civil 
life,  in  distinction  from  military  and  naval  architecture, 
as  private  houses,  palaces,  churches,  etc.  —  Civil  death. 
(Law)  See  under  Death.  —  Civil  engineering.  See  under 
Engineering.  —  Civil  law.  See  under  Law.  —  Civil  list. 
See  under  List. —  Civil  remedy  (Law),  that  given  to  a 
person  injured,  by  action,  as  opposed  to  a  criminal  pros- 
ecution. —  Civil  service,  all  service  rendered  to  and  paid 
for  by  the  state  or  nation  other  than  that  pertaining  to 
naval  or  military  affairs.  —  Civil  service  reform,  the  sub- 
stitution of  business  principles  and  methods  for  the  spoils 
system  in  the  conduct  of  the  civil  service,  esp.  in  the 
matter  of  appointments  to  office.  —  Civil  state,  the  whole 
body  of  the  laity  or  citizens  not  included  under  the  mil- 
itary, maritime,  and  ecclesiastical  states.  —  Civil  suit. 
Same  as  Civil  action.  —  CivU  war.  See  under  Wab.— 
Civil  year.    See  under  Year. 

Cl-vil'ian  (st-vTl'yan),  n.     [From  CryiL.]    1.   One 

skilled  in  the  civU  law. 

Ancient  civilians  and  writers  upon  government.    Swift. 

2.  A  student  of  the  civil  law  at  a  university  or  col- 
lege. B.  Graves. 

3.  One  whose  pursuits  are  those  of  civil  life,  not  mili- 
tary or  clerical. 

Civ'il-ist  (sTvTl-Tst),  n.   A  civilian.    [iJ.]  Warburton. 

Ci-vll'1-ty  (sT-vil'T-tj;),  re.  /  pi.  Civilities  (-tiz).    [L. 

civilitas:  cf.  F.  civilite.     See  Civn,.]     1.  The  state  of 

society  in  which  the  relations  and  duties  of  a  citizen  are 

recognized  and  obeyed  ;  a  state  of  civilization.     [06s.] 

Monarchies  have  risen  from  barbarifim  to  civiliti/,  and  fallen 
again  to  ruin.  Av  J.  Davies. 

The  gradual  departure  of  all  deeper  signification  from  the 
word  civility  has  oDliged  the  creation  of  another  word  —  civili- 
zation. Trench. 

2,  A  civil  office,  or  a  civil  process.    [06s.] 

To  serve  in  a  civility,  Latimer. 

I   3.  Courtesy ;  politeness  ;  kind  attention ;  good  breed- 
mg  ;  a  polite  act  or  expression. 

^  The  insolent  civility  oi  a  proud  man  is,  if  possible,  more 

shocking  than  his  rudeness  could  be.  Cliesterfield, 

The  sweet  civilities  of  life.  Dryden, 

Syn.  —  Urbanity ;  affability  ;  complaisance. 

Civ'i-ll'za-1)le  (sTv'I-li'za-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
civilized. 

Civ'i-li-za'tlon  (siv'T-lI-za'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  civilisa- 
tion.^ 1.  The  act  of  civilizing,  or  the  state  of  being  civ- 
ilized ;  national  culture  ;  refinement. 

Our  manners,  our  civilization,  and  all  the  good  things  con- 
nected with  manners,  and  with  civilization,  have,  in  this  Euro.- 
pean  world  of  ours,  depended  forages  upon  two  principles -^ 
,  .  .  the  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  spirit  of  religion.  Burke. 

2.  (Law)  Rendering  a  criminal  process  civil.     [06s.] 

Civ'i-llze  (siv'i-liz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Civilized 
(-lizd) ;  p.pr.  &vb.  n.  Civilizing.]  [Cf.  F.  civiliser,  fr. 
L.  civilis  civil.  See  CrviL.]  1.  To  reclaim  from  a  savage 
state  ;  to  instruct  in  the  rules  and  customs  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  to  educate ;  to  refine. 

Yet  blest  that  fate  which  did  his  arms  dispose 

Her  land  to  civilize,  as  to  subdue.  Dryden. 

2.  To  admit  as  suitable  to  a  civilized  state.  [Obs.  or 
iJ.]    "  CmKzire<7  adultery. "  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  polish ;  refine  ;  humanize. 

Civ'i-llzed  (sTv'T-lizd),  a.  Reclaimed  from  savage 
life  and  manners  ;  instructed  in  arts,  learning,  and  civil 
manners  ;  refined  ;  cultivated. 

Sale  of  conscience  and  duty  in  open  market  is  not  reconcila- 
ble with  the  present  state  of  civilized  society.  J.  Qaincy. 

Civ'l-ll'zer  (-li'zer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  civi- 
lizes or  tends  to  civilize. 

Civ'il-ly  (siv'il-ly),  adv.  In  a  civil  maimer ;  as  re- 
gards civil  rights  and  privileges ;  politely  ;  courteously ; 
in  a  well  bred  manner. 

Civ'ism  (siv'iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  civisme,  fr.  L.  civis 
citizen.]     State  of  citizenship,     [i?.]  Dyer. 

Ciz'ar  (sTz'er),  V.  t.  [From  Cizars.]  To  clip  with 
scissors.     [06s.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Ciz'ars  (-erz),  n.  pi.     Scissors.     [06s.]  Swift. 

Cize  (siz),  re.     Bulk ;  largeness.     [06s.]     See  Size. 

Clal)'i)er  (klSl/ber),  re.  [See  Bonnyclabbeb.]  Milk 
curdled  so  as  to  become  thick. 

Clab'ber,  v.  i.     To  become  clabber  ;  to  lopper. 

Clach'an   (klak'an),  re.     [Scot.,  fr.  Gael.]     A  small 

village  containing  a  church.     [Scot.l  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sitting  at  the  clachan  alehouse.      R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Clack  (klSk),  V.  i,  [imp,  &  p,  p.  Clacked  (klSkt) ; 
p,  pr,  &  vb.  re.  Clacking.]  [Prob.  of  imitative  origin  ; 
cf.  F.  claguer  to  clap,  cr&ck,  D.  klakken,  MHG.  klac 
crack,  Ir.  clngaim  I  make  a  noise,  ring.  Cf.  Clack,  re., 
Clatter,  Click.]     1.  To  make  a  sudden,  sharp  noise, 
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or  a  succession  of  such  noises,  as  by  striking  an  object,  or 
by  collision  of  parts ;  to  rattle  ;  to  click. 

We  heard  Mr.  Hodson's  whip  clacking  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
poor  little  wretches.  Thackeray. 

2.  To  utter  words  rapidly  and  continusilly,  or  with 
abruptness ;  to  let  the  tongue  run. 

Clack  (IdSk),  V.  i.  1.  To  cause  to  make  a  sudden, 
sharp  noise,  or  succession  of  noises ;  to  click. 

2.  To  utter  rapidly  and  inconsiderately.         Feltham. 

To  clack  wool,  to  cut  off  the  sheep's  mark,  in  order  to 
make  the  wool  weigh  less  and  thus  yield  less  duty.  [Eng.] 

Clack,  n.  [Cf.  F.  claque  a  slap  or  smack,  MH6.  Mac 
crack,  W.  dec  crack,  gossip.  See  Clack,  v.  <.]  1.  A 
sharp,  abrupt  noise,  or  succession  of  noises,  made  by 
striking  an  object. 

2.  Anything  that  causes  a  clacking  noise,  as  the  clap- 
per of  a  mill,  or  a  clack  valve. 

3.  Continual  or  importunate  talk  ;  prattle  ;  prating. 
Whose  cliief  intent  is  to  vaunt  his  spiritual  clack.    South. 

Clack  box  (.Mach.),  the  box  or  chamber  in  which  a  clack 
valve  works.  —  Clack  dish,  a  dish  «ith  a  movable  lid,  for- 
merly carried  by  beggars,  who  clacked  tlie  lid  to  attract 
notice.  Shak.  —  Clack  door  (j)/('H(Hf/),  the  removable  cover 
of  the  opening  tlirougli  which  access 
is  had  to  a  pump  valve.  —  Clack  valve 
(Mach.),  a  valve ;  esp.  one  lunged  at 
one  edge,  which,  when  raised  from  its 
seat,  falls  with  a  clacking  sound. 

Clack'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
clacks ;  that  which  clacks ;  especially, 
the  clapper  of  a  mill. 

2.  A  claqueur.     See  Claqueur. 

Clad  (klSd),  J).  <.   To  clothe.    [Ofo.] 

„,   ^    .  „  ,  „      Holland,    d^cit  Valve,  open. 

Clad,  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Clothe. 

II  Cla-doc'e-ra  (kla-dBs'e-ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  icAa- 
ios  a  sprout  + 
Kipa.1;  a  horn.] 
(Zo'dl.)  An  or- 
der of  the  En- 
tomostraca. 

l[|^="Theyhave 
a  wvalve  shell, 
covering  the 
body  but  not  tlie 
head,  and  from  One  of  the  Cladocera  (,Daphma\  much  en- 
four  to  six  pairs  larked.  AA'A'^  Alimentary  Canal ;  H 
of  legs  and  two  Heart ;  B  Egg  Sac ;  L  Liver ;  E  Eye  ; 
pairs  of  anten-  Jv  4,°^.°"?  '  ^  CephaUc  Ganglion ;  S 
nse,  for  use  in  ^^'^^^  Gland, 
swimming.    They  mostly  inhabit  fresh  water. 

Clad'o-phyll  (kiad'6-f  11),  n.  [Gr.  KAiSos  a  sprout  + 
iivKKov  a  leaf.]  {Boi.)  A  special  branch,  resembling  a 
leaf,  as  in  the  apparent  foliage  of  the  broom  {Ruscus) 
and  of  the  common  cultivated  smilax  (Myr- 
siphyllum). 

Clag'gy  (klSg'gJr),  a.  [Cf.  Clog.]  Adhe- 
sive ;  —  said  of  a  roof  in  a  mine  to  which 
coal  clings. 

Claik  (klak),  n.    See  Clake.  ' 

Claim  (klam),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Claisied 
(klamd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Claiminq.]  [OE. 
clamen,  claimen,  OF.  clamer,  fr.  L.  clamare 
to  cry  out,  call ;  akin  to  calare  to  proclaim, 
Gr.  KoAeix'  to  call,  Skr.  Teal  to  sound,  G.  holen 
to  fetch,  E.  hale  haul.]  X.  To  ask  for,  or 
seek  to  obtain,  by  virtue  of  authority,  ciadophyll 
right,  or  supposed  right ;  to  challenge  as  -  -  ^^  .  ■'  . 
a  right ;  to  demand  as  due. 

2.  To  proclaim.     \_Obs.'\  Spenser. 

3.  To  can  or  name.     [06«.]     Spenser. 

4.  To  assert ;  to  maintain.      \_Colloq.'] 
Claim,  V.  i.     To  be  entitled  to  anything ;  to  deduce 

a  right  or  title  ;  to  have  a  claim. 

We  must  know  how  the  first  ruler,  from  whom  any  one  claims, 
came  by  his  authority.  Locke. 

Claim,  n.  [OF.  claim  cry,  complaint,  from  clamer. 
See  Claim,  v.  <.]  1.  A  demand  of  a  right  or  supposed 
right;  a  calling  on  another  for  something  due  or  sup- 
posed to  be  due ;  an  assertion  of  a  right  or  fact. 

2.  A  right  to  claim  or  demand  something ;  a  title  to 
any  debt,  privilege,  or  other  thing  in  possession  of  an- 
other; also,  a  title  to  anything  which  another  should 
give  or  concede  to,  or  confer  on,  the  claimant.  "  A  bar 
to  all  eZaim^  upon  land."  Hallam. 

3.  The  thing  claimed  or  demanded  ;  that  (as  land)  to 
which  any  one  intends  to  establish  a  right ;  as,  a  settler's 
claim;  a  miner's  claim.     [U.  S.  &  Aitstralicdl 

4.  A  loud  call.     [06«.]  Spenser. 
To  lay  claim  to,  to  demand  as  a  right.     "  Doth  he  lay 

claim  to  thine  inheritance  ?  "  Shak. 

Clalm'a-ble  (klam'a-b'l),  a.   Capable  of  being  claimed. 

Clalm'ant  (klam'ant),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  clamant,  p.  pr.  of 
clamer.  Cf .  Clamant.]  One  who  claims ;  one  who  as- 
serts a  right  or  title  ;  a  claimer. 

Clalm'er  (klam'er),  n.    One  who  claims ;  a  claimant. 

Clalmless,  a.    Having  no  claim. 

II  Clalr'-Ol>-SOur' (klSr'Sb-skiir'),  n.  [F.  See  Claee- 
OBSCUKE.]    See  CmAROscuRO. 

Clalr-voy'ance  (klSr-voi'ans),  n.  [F.]  A  power, 
attributed  to  some  persons  while  in  a  mesmeric  state,  of 
discerning  objects  not  perceptible  by  the  senses  in  their 
normal  condition. 

Clalr-voy'ant  (-ant),  a.  [F.,  fr.  clair  clear -{-voy ant, 
p.  pr.  of  voir  to  see.  See  Clear,  and  Vision.]  Pertain- 
ing to  clairvoyance;  discerning  objects  while  in  a  mes- 
meric state  which  are  not  present  to  the  senses. 

Clalr-voy'ant,  n.  One  who  is  able,  when  in  a  mes- 
meric state,  to  discern  objects  not  present  to  the  senses. 

Clake,  Clalk  (klak),  n.  {Zodl.)  The  bernicle  goose ; 
—  called  also  clack  goose. 

Clam  (kl5m),_K.    [Cf.  Clamp,  Clam,  v.  t..  Clammy.] 

1.  {Zodl.)  A  bivalve  mollusk  of  many  kinds,  especially 
those  that  are  edible ;  as,  the  long  clam  (Sly a  nrenaria), 


of  Butcher's 
Broom  (ijus- 
cus  aculea- 
tus).  with  ax- 
illary flowers. 


the  quahog  or  round  clam  ( Venus  mercenaria),  the  sea 
clam  or  hen  clam,  {Spisula  solidissima),  and  other  species 
of  the  United  States.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been 
given  originally  to  the  Tridacna  gigas,  a  huge  East  In- 
dian bivalve. 

You  shall  scarce  find  any  bay  or  shallow  shore,  or  cove  of 
sand,  where  you  may  not  take  many  clampes,  or  lobsters,  or 
both,  at  your  pleasure.  Capt.  John  Smith  (1616). 

Clams,  or  clamps,  is  a  shellfish  not  much  unlike  a  cockle  :  it 
lieth  under  the  sand.  Wood  (16»4). 

2.  pi.  (Ship  Carp.)  Strong  pinchers  or  forceps. 

3.  pi.  (Mech. )  A  kmd  of  vise,  usually  of  wood. 
Blood  clam.    See  under  Blood. 

Clam  (kl5m),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Clammed  (klSmd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clammino.]  [Cf.  AS.  clseman  to  clam, 
smear ;  akin  to  Icel.  kleima  to  smear,  OHG.  kleimjan, 
chleimen,  to  defile,  or  E.  clammy.']  To  clog,  as  with  glu- 
tinous or  viscous  matter. 

A  swarm  of  wasps  got  into  a  honey  pot,  and  there  they  cloyed 
and  clammed  themselves  till  there  was  no  getting  out  again. 

L^Estrange. 

Clam,  V.  i.  To  be  moist  or  glutinous ;  to  stick ;  to 
adhere.     [iJ.]  Di-yden. 

Clam,  n.  Clamminess ;  moisture,  [i?.]  "  The  clam 
of  death."  Carlyle. 

Clam,  n.  [Abbrev.  fr.  clamor.']  A  crash  or  clangor 
made  by  ringing  all  the  bells  of  a  chime  at  once.    Nares. 

Clam,  V.  t.  &  i.  To  produce,  in  beU  ringing,  a  clam 
or  clangor ;  to  cause  to  clang.  Nares. 

Cla'mant  (kla'mant),  a.  [L.  damans,  p.  pr.  of  cla- 
mare to  call.  Cf.  Claimant.]  Crying  earnestly ;  be- 
seeching clamorously.     "  Clamant  children."   Thomson. 

Cla-ma'tion  (kla^ma'shun),  n.  [LL.  damatio,  fr. 
L.  clamare  to  call.]     The  act  of  crying  out. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Clam'a-tO'reS  (klSm'a-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [L.  clamator, 
pi.  clamatores,  a  bawler.]  (Zodl.)  A  division  of  passer- 
ine birds  in  which  the  vocal  muscles  are  but  little  devel- 
oped, so  that  they  lack  the  power  of  singing. 

Clam'a-tO'rl-ai  (-ri-al),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Like  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Clamatores. 

Clam'bake'  (klSm'bak'),  n.  The  baking  or  steaming 
of  clams  on  heated  stones,  between  layers  of  seaweed ; 
hence,  a  picnic  party,  gathered  on  such  an  occasion. 

Clam'ber  (klSm'ber),  V.  I.  [imp.  &p.p.  Clambered 
(-herd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clamberdjo.]  [OE.  clambren, 
dameren,  to  heap  together,  climb ;  akin  to  Icel.  klambra 
to  clamp,  G.  klammern.  Cf .  Clamp,  Climb.]  To  climb 
with  difficulty,  or  with  hands  and  feet ;  — also  used  figu- 
rativelj'. 
The  narrow  street  that  clambered  toward  the  mill.    Tennyson. 

Clam'ber,  n.    The  act  of  clambering.  T.  Moore. 

Clam'ber,  v.  t.    To  ascend  by  climbing  with  difficulty. 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him.  Shak. 

Clam-lam'phrle  (klSm-jSm'frl),  n.  Low,  worthless 
people ;  the  rabble.     [Scot.']  Jamieson. 

Clam'ml-ly  (kl5m'mT-iy),  adv.  In  a  clammy  man- 
ner.    "  Oozing  so  clam.mily."  Mood. 

Clam'ml-ness,  n.     State  of  being  clammy  or  viscous. 

Clam'my  (-m^),  a.  [Compar.  Clammier  (-mi-er) ; 
superl.  Clammiest.]  [Cf.  AS.  clam  clay.  See  Clam  to 
clog,  and  cf.  Clay.]  Having  the  quality  of  being  viscous 
or  adhesive  ;  soft  and  sticky  ;  glutinous  ;  damp  and  ad- 
hesive, as  if  covered  with  a  cold  perspiration. 

Clam'or  (klSm'er),  n.  [OF.  clamour,  clamur,  F.  cla- 
meur,  fr.  L.  clamor,  fr.  clamare  to  cry  out.    See  Claim.] 

1.  A  great  outcry  or  vociferation ;  loud  and  continued 
shouting  or  exclamation.  Shak. 

2.  Any  loud  and  continued  noise.  Addison. 

3.  A  continued  expression  of  dissatisfaction  or  discon- 
tent ;  a  popular  outcry.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Outcry ;  exclamation ;  noise ;  uproar. 
Clam'or,  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clamored  (-erd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Clamoring.]     1.  To  salute  loudly.     [E.] 
The  people  with  a  shout 
Rifted  the  air,  clamoring  their  god  with  praise.    Milton. 

2.  To  stun  with  noise,    [i?.]  Bacon. 

3.  To  utter  loudly  or  repeatedly  ;  to  shout. 

Clamored  their  piteous  prayer  incessantly.    Longfellow. 

To  clamor  bells,  to  repeat  the  strokes  quickly  so  as  to 
produce  a  loud  clang.  Bp.  'Warburlon. 

Clam'or,  v.  i.    To  utter  loud  sounds  or  outcries ;  to 
vociferate ;  to  complain  ;  to  make  importunate  demands. 
The  obscure  bird 
Clamored  the  livelong  night.  Shak. 

Clam'or-er  (klam'er-er),  n.    One  who  clamors. 

Clam'or-oas  (klSm'er-us),  a.  ['LL.  clamorosus,  for 
L.  damosus:  cf.  OF.  damoreux.]  Speaking  and  repeat- 
ing loud  words ;  full  of  clamor ;  calling  or  demanding 
loudly  or  urgently ;  vociferous ;  noisy  ;  bawling ;  loud ; 
turbulent.  "  My  young  ones  were  clamorous  for  a  morn- 
ing's excursion. "  Southey.  —  Clam'or-OUS-ly,  adv.  — 
Clam'or-ous-ness,  n. 

Clamp  (klSmp),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  &  D.  Mamp,  Dan. 
klampe,  also  D.  klampen  to  fasten,  clasp.  Cf.  Clamber, 
Cramp.]  1.  Something  rigid  that  holds  fast  or  binds 
things  together  ;  a  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  used  to  hold 
two  or  more  pieces  together. 

2.  («)  An  instrument  with  a  screw  or  screws  by  which 
work  is  held  in  its  place  or  two  parts  are  temporarily 
held  together,  (b)  (Joinery)  A  piece  of  wood  placed 
across  another,  or  inserted  into  another,  to  bind  or 
strengthen. 

3.  One  of  a  pair  of  movable  pieces  of  lead,  or  other 
soft  material,  to  cover  the  jaws  of  a  vise  and  enable  it  to 
grasp  without  bruising. 

4.  (Shipbuilding)  A  thick  plank  on  the  inner  part  of 
a  ship's  side,  used  to  sustain  the  ends  of  beams. 

5.  A  mass  of  bricks  heaped  up  to  be  burned  ;  or  of  ore 
for  Toasting,  or  of  coal  for  coking. 

6.  A  mollusk.    See  Clam.     [06s.] 

Clamp  nails,  nails  used  to  fasten  on  clamps  in  ships. 


Clamp  (klSmp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Clamped  (klSmt; 
215) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clamping.]  1.  To  fasten  with 
a  clamp  or  clamps ;  to  apply  a  clamp  to ;  to  place  in  a 
clamp. 

2.  To  cover,  as  vegetables,  with  earth.     [Eng."] 

Clamp,  n.  [Prob.  an  imitative  word.  Cf.  Clank.]  A 
heavy  footstep ;  a  tramp. 

Clamp,  V.  i.  To  tread  heavily  or  clumsily  ;  to  clump. 
The  policeman  with  clamping  feet.      Thackeray. 

Clamp'er  (-er),  n.  An  instrument  of  iron,  with  sharp 
prongs,  attached  to  a  boot  or  shoe  to  enable  the  wearer  to 
walk  securely  upon  ice ;  a  creeper.  Kane. 

Clan  (kl5n),  n.  [Gael,  clann  offspring,  descendants ; 
akin  to  Ir.  clann,  eland,  offspring,  tribe,  family ;  perh. 
from  L.  planta  scion,  slip,  cutting.     Cf.  Plant,  ji.] 

1.  A  tribe  or  collection  of  families,  united  under  a 
chieftain,  regarded  as  having  the  same  common  ancestor, 
and  bearing  the  same  surname  ;  as,  the  clan  of  Macdon- 
ald.     "  I  have  marshaled  my  cZare. "  Campbell. 

2.  A  clique  ;  a  sect,  society,  or  body  of  persons  ;  esp., 
a  body  of  persons  united  by  some  common  interest  or 
pursuit ;  —  sometimes  used  contemptuously. 

Partridge  and  the  rest  of  his  clan  may  hoot  me.    Smollett. 
The  whole  clan  of  the  enlightened  among  us.         Burke. 
Clan'cn-lar  (klSn'kii-ler),  a.     [L.  clancularius,  from 
clanculum  secretly,  adv.  dim.  of  clam  secretly.]    Con- 
ducted with  secrecy ;  clandestine;  concealed.     [Obs."] 

Not  close  and  clancnlar,  but  frank  and  open.    Barrow, 
Clan'cu-lar-ly,  adv.    Privately ;  secretly.     [Obs."] 
Clan-des'tlne  (kl5n-d6s'tTn),  a.    [L.  dandestinus,  fr. 
clam  secretly ;  akiir  to  celare,  E.  conceal :  cf .  F.  clandes- 
tin.']    Conducted  with  secrecy;  vrithdrawn  from  public 
notice,  usually  for  an  evil  purpose ;  kept  secret ;  hidden ; 
private ;  underhand ;  as,  a  clandestine  marriage.    Locke. 
Syn.  —  Hidden;  secret;  private;  concealed;  under- 
hand ;  sly ;  stealthy ;  surreptitious ;  furtive ;  fraudulent. 
— Clan-des'tlne-ly,  adv.  —  Clan-des'tine-ness,  n. 
Clan'des-tln'1-ty  (-i-t^),  n.    Privacy  or  secrecy.  [iJ.] 
Clang  (klSng),  V.  t.   [imp.  &p.  p.  Clanged  (klSngd); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clanging.]     [L.  danger e;  akin  to  Gr. 
KAafeiv  to  clash,  scream ;  or  perh.  to  E.  clank.]     To 
strike  together  so  as  to  produce  a  ringing  metallic  sound. 
The  fierce  Caretes . . .  clanged  their  sounding  arms.    Prior. 
Clang,  V.  i.  To  give  out  a  clang ;  to  resound.   "Clang- 
ing hoofs."  Tennyson. 
Clang,  n.    1.  A  loud,  ringing  sound,  like  that  made 
by  metallic  substances  when  clanged  or  struck  together. 
The  broadsword's  deadly  clang, 
As  if  a  thousand  anvils  rang.          Sir  IK  Scott. 

2.  (Mus.)  Quality  of  tone. 

Clan'gor  (kl5n'ger),re.  [L.,ir.clangere.  See  Clang, 
v.  t.']    A  sharp,  harsh,  ringing  sound.  Dryden. 

Clan'gor-OUS  (-Qs),  a.  [LL.  dangorosus.]  Making  a 
clangor  ;  having  a  ringing,  metallic  sound. 

Clan'gous  (klSn'gus),  a.  Making  a  clang,  or  a  ring- 
ing metallic  sound.     [Obs.] 

Clan-]am'llle  (klan-jSm'fri),  n.  Same  as  Clamjam- 
PHRiE.     [Scot.]  Sir  fV.  Scott. 

Clank  (klSnk),  n.  [Akin  to  dink,  and  of  imitative 
origin :  cf.  G.  klang  sound,  D.  Hank.  Cf.  Clang.]  A 
sharp,  brief,  ringuig  sound,  made  by  a  collision  of  metal- 
lic or  other  sonorous  bodies ;  —  usually  expressing  a 
duller  or  less  resounding  sound  than  clang,  and  a  deeper 
and  stronger  sound  than  clink. 

But  not  in  chains  to  pine. 
His  spirit  withered  with  their  clank.  Byrotu 

Clank,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clanked  (klSnkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Clanking.]  To  cause  to  sound  with  a  clank; 
as,  the  prisoners  clank  their  chains. 

Clank,  V.  i.    To  sound  with  a  clank. 

Clank'less,  a.    Without  a  clank.  Byron. 

Clan'nish  (klSn'nish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  clan ; 
closely  united,  like  a  clan ;  disposed  to  associate  only 
with  one's  clan  or  clique ;  actuated  by  the  traditions, 
prejudices,  habits,  etc.,  of  a  clan.  —  Clan'nlsh-ly,  adv. 

—  Clan'nish-ness,  n. 

Clan'ship,  n.  A  state  of  being  united  together  as  in 
a  clan  ;  an  association  under  a  chieftain. 

Clans'man  (klSnz'man),  n. ;  pi.  Clansmen  (-men). 
One  belonging  to  the  same  clan  "svith  another. 

Clap  (klSp),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clapped  (klSpt)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clapping.]  [AS.  clappan;  akin  to  Icel.  & 
Sw.  klappa,  D.  Happen,  to  clap,  prate,  G.  klaffen,  v.  i., 
to  split  open,  yelp,  klopfen,  v.  t.  &  i.,  to  knock.]  1.  To 
strike ;  to  slap ;  to  strike,  or  strike  together,  with  a  quick 
motion,  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  noise  ;  as,  to  clap  one's 
hands ;  a  clapping  of  wings. 

Then  like  a  bird  it  sits  and  sings, 

And  whets  and  claps  its  silver  winga.       MarveU. 

2.  To  thrust,  drive,  put,  or  close,  in  a  hasty  or  abrupt 
manner  ;  —  often  followed  by  to,  into,  on,  or  upon. 

He  had  just  time  to  get  in  and  clap  to  the  door.     Locke, 
Clap  an  extinguisher  upon  your  irony.  Lamb. 

3.  To  manifest  approbation  of,  by  striking  the  hands 
together  ;  to  applaud ;  as,  to  clap  a  performance. 

To  clap  hands,  (a)  To  pledge  faith  by  joining  hands. 
[Obs.'\  Shak.  (b)  To  express  contempt  or  derision.  [Obs.] 
Lam.  ii.  15.  —  To  clap  hold  of,  to  seize  roughly  or  qiuckly. 

—  To  clap  up.  (a)  To  imprison  hastily  or  without  due  for- 
mality. (6)  To  make  or  contrive  hastily.  [Obs.\  "Was 
ever  match  dapped  up  so  suddenly  ?  "  Shak. 

Clap  (klSp),  V.  i.    1.  To  knock,  as  at  a  door.     [Obs.] 

Chaucer. 

2.  To  strike  the  hands  together  in  applause. 

Their  ladies  bid  them  clap.  Shale. 

3.  To  come  together  suddenly  with  noise. 

The  doors  around  me  clapped.  Ihijden. 

4.  To  enter  with  alacrity  and  briskness ;  —  with  to  or 
into.  [Obs.]  "  Shall  we  clap  into  it  roundly,  without 
.  .  .  saying  we  are  hoarse  ?  "  S/ink. 

5.  To  talk  noisily  ;  to  chatter  loudly.  [OJ.t.]  Chaucer. 
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Olap  (kl5p),  n.  1.  A  loud  noise  made  by  sudden  col- 
lision ;  a  bang.  "  Give  the  door  such  a  clap,  as  you  go 
out,  as  wUl  shake  the  whole  room."  Swijt. 

2.  A  burst  of  sound ;  a  sudden  explosion. 

Horrible  claps  of  thunder.  HakewUl. 

3.  A  single,  sudden  act  or  motion  ;  a  stroke ;  a  blow. 

What,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap  !  Shak. 

4.  A  striking  of  hands  to  express  approbation. 

Unexpected  claps  or  hisses.  Addison. 

6.  Noisy  talk ;  chatter.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

6.  {Falconry)  The  nether  part  of  the  beak  of  a  hawk. 

Clap  dish.  See  Clack  dish,  under  Clack,  n.  —  Clap  net, 
a  net  for  taldng  birds,  made  to  close  or  clap  together. 

Clap  (WSp),  n.     [Cf.  OF.  clapoir.']    Gonorrhea. 

Clap'board  (klSb'bord).  n.  1.  A  narrow  board, 
thicker  at  one  edge  than  at  the  other ;  —  used  for 
weatherboarding  the  outside  of  houses.     [U.  S.^ 

2.  A  stave  for  a  cask.     \.Eng.']  Halliwell. 

Clap'board,  v.  t.  To  cover  with  clapboards ;  as,  to 
ciopftoard  the  sides  of  a  house.     \U.  S.'\  Bartlett. 

Clap1>read'  (klSp'bred'),  1  n.      Oatmeal  cake  or  bread 

Clap'cake'  (klSp'kak'),  J  clapped  or  beaten  till  it 
Is  thin.     [06s.]  Halliwell. 

Clape  (klap),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  A  bird ;  the  flicker. 

Clap'per  (klip'per),  re.    1.  A  person  who  claps. 

2.  That  which  strikes  or  claps,  as  the  tongue  of  a  bell, 
or  the  piece  of  wood  that  strikes  a  mill  hopper,  etc. 
See  Ilhist.  of  Bell. 

Clapper  rail  (ZooL),  an  American  species  of  rail  {Rallus 
crepitans). 

Clap'per,  re.     [F.  clapier."]    A  rabbit  burrow.     [0J«.] 

Clap'per-claw  (kl5p'per-kla),  V,  i.    \_Clap  4-  claw."] 

1.  To  fight  and  scratch.  C.  Smart. 

2.  To  abuse  with  the  tongue ;  to  revile  ;  to  scold. 
daps  (klSps),  V.  t.  Variant  of  Clasp.  \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 
Olap'trap'  (klSp'trSp'),  n.    1.  A  contrivance  for  clap- 
ping in  theaters.     \_Ohs.'\ 

2.  A  trick  or  device  to  gain  applause  ;  humbug. 

Clap'bap',  a.  Contrived  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
show,  or  gaining  applause  ;  deceptive ;  unreal. 

II  Claque  (klak),  n.  [F.]  A  collection  of  persons 
employed  to  applaud  at  a  theatrical  exhibition. 

II  Cla'queur'  (kla/ker'),  n.  [F.]  Cue  of  the  claque  em- 
ployed to  applaud  at  a  theater. 

Clare  (klSr),  re.     A  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Clare. 

Clar'ence  (klSr'ens),  re.      A  close  four-wheeled  car- 
riage, with  one  seat  inside, 
and  a  seat  for  the  driver. 

Clar'en-ceux    )  (klJr'en- 

Clar'en-cleux  )  shu),  re. 
{Her. )  See  King-AT-akms. 

Clar'en-don  (klSr'en-diin), 
«.  A  style  of  type  having  a 
narrow  and  heavy  face.  It 
is  made  in  all  sizes. 

4®="  This  line  is  in  nonpareil  Clarendon. 

Clare'-ob-SCUre'  (kiar'5b-skur'),  n.  [L.  clarus  clear 
-1-  obscurus  obscure  ;  cf.  F.  clair-obscur.  Cf.  Chlabos- 
OCEO.]    {Painting)  See  Chiaroscueo. 

Clar'et  (kiar'6>),  re.  [OE.  claret,  dare,  clarry,  OF. 
claret,  dare,  fr.  cler,  F.  clair,  clear,  fr.  L.  clarus  clear. 
See  Cleab.]  The  name  first  given  in  England  to  the 
red  wines  of  M6doc,  in  France,  and  afterwards  extended 
to  all  the  red  Bordeaux  vrines.  The  name  is  also  given 
to  similar  wines  made  in  the  United  States. 

Clar'l-bel'la  (klar'I-bSl'la),  re.  [NL.,  from  L.  clarus 
clear  -|-  bellus  fine.]  (Mus.)  A  soft,  sweet  stop,  or  set 
of  open  wood  pipes  in  an  organ. 

Clar'l-Chord  (-kSrd),  re.  [F.  claricorde,  fr.  L.  clarus 
clear  -j-  chorda  string.  See  Chokd.]  A  musical  instru- 
ment, formerly  in  use,  in  form  of  a  spinet ;  —  called  also 
manichard  and  clavichord. 

Clar'1-fi-ca'Uon  (klSr'I-f I-ka'shiln),  re.  [Cf.  F.  clarifi- 
cation, L.  clarificaiio  glorification.]  1.  The  act  or  process 
of  making  clear  or  transparent,  by  freeing  from  visible 
impurities ;  as,  the  clarification  of  wine. 

2.  The  act  of  freeing  from  obscurities. 

The  clarification  of  men's  ideas.  Whewell. 

Clar'I-fl'er  (-fi'er),  re.     l.  That  which  clarifies. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  the  process  of  clarification  is  con- 
ducted ;  as,  the  clarifier  in  sugar  works.  Tire. 

Clar'1-fy  (klSrt-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clarified 
(-fld);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  CLAEiFTiNa.]  [F.  clarifier,  from 
L.  clarificare  ;  clarus  clear  -f-  facere  to  make.  See  Clear, 
and  Fact.]  1.  To  make  clear  or  bright  by  freeing  from 
feculent  matter  ;  to  defecate  ;  to  fine  ;  —  said  of  liquids, 
as  wine  or  sirup.     "  Boiled  and  cZari/ietf."  TJre. 

2.  To  make  clear ;  to  free  from  obscurities ;  to  brighten 
or  Uluminate. 

To  clarify  his  reason,  and  to  rectify  his  wilL       South. 

3.  To  glorify.    [Ofo.] 

Fadir,  clarifie  thi  name.      Wyclif  {John  xii.  28). 

Clar'I-fy,  v.  i.  l.  To  grow  or  become  clear  or  trans- 
parent ;  to  become  free  from  feculent  impurities,  as 
wine  or  other  liquid  under  clarification. 

2.  To  grow  clear  or  bright ;  to  clear  up. 

Whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his 
wits  and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up  in  the  dis- 
coursing with  another.  Bacon. 

Clar'i-gate  (-gat),  v.  i.  [L.  darigare.J  To  declare 
war  with  certain  ceremonies.     [06«.]  Holland. 

Clar'1-net'  (klSrT-net'),  re.  [F.  darinette,  dim.  of 
elarine,  from  L.  clarus.     See  Cleab,  and  cf.  Claeion.] 


(MtU.)  A  wind  instrument,  blovm  by  a  single  reed,  of 
richer  and  fuller  tone  than  the  oboe,  which  has  a  double 


reed.    It  is  the  leading  instrument  in  a  military  band. 
[Often  improperly  called  darionel.l 

II  Cla-rl'no  (kla-re'no),  re.  [It.,  a  trumpet.]  {Mus.) 
A  reed  stop  in  an  organ. 

Clar'1-on  (klSr'i-iin),  re.  [OE.  clarioun,  OF.  clarion, 
F.  clairon,  LL.  dario,  claro  ;  so 
called  from  its  clear  tone,  fr.  L. 
clarus  clear.  See  Clear.]  A 
kind  of  trumpet,  whose  note  is 
clear  and  shrOl.  Clarion. 

He  sounds  his  imperial  clarion  along  the  whole  line  of  battle. 

E.  Everett. 

Clar'i-o-net'  (kiarl-o-nSf),  re.  [See  Clarion,  Clar- 
inet.]    (Mus.)    See  Clarinet. 

Cla-ris'0-nOUS  (kla-ris'o-niis),  a.  [L.  darisonus ; 
clarus  -\-  sonus.l     Having  a  clear  sound.     [Ofts.]      Ash. 

Clar'i-tude  (IdSr'I-tud),  re.  [L.  clariiudo,  fr.  clarus 
clear.]     Clearness;  splendor.     \Obs.']  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Clar'1-ty  (-ty),  re.    [L.  daritas,  fr.  clarus  clear  :  cf.  F. 
clarie.']    Clearness  ;  brightness ;  splendor.     [06s.] 
Floods,  in  whose  more  than  crystal  clarity. 
Innumerable  virgin  graces  row.  Beaumont. 

Cla'ro-ob-sca'ro  (kla'r6-5b-sko6'ro),  re.     See  Chia- 

EOSCUEO. 

Clar'r^'  (kla'ra'),  re.  [See  Claret.]  Wine  vrith  a 
mixture  of  honey  and  spices.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Clart  (klart),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Armor,  kalar  mud,  mire, 
kalara  to  dirt,  Sw.  lort  mud.]  To  daub,  smear,  or 
spread,  as  with  mud,  etc.    \_Prov.  Eng.l  Halliwell. 

Clart'y  (-J),  a.  sticky  and  foul ;  muddy ;  filthy ; 
dirty.     ^Prov.  Eng."]  Halliwell. 

Clar'y  (klSr'j?),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Claeion.]  To  make  a  loud 
or  shrill  noise.     [06s.]  Golding. 

Cla'ry  (kla'ry),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  sclarea,  scarlea,  D.  &  G. 
scharlei,  F.  sclaree.']  {Bot.)  A  plant  {Salvia  sclarea)  of 
the  Sage  family,  used  in  flavoring  soups. 

Clary  water,  a  composition  of  clary  flowers  with  brandy, 
etc.,  formerly  used  as  a  cardiac. 

Clash  (klSsh),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Clashed  (klSsht); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clashing.]  [Of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  6. 
klatschen,  Prov.  6.  kleschen,  D.  kleisen,  Dan.  kiaske,  E. 
clack.']  1.  To  make  a  noise  by  striking  against  some- 
thing ;  to  dash  noisUy  together. 

2.  To  meet  in  opposition ;  to  act  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion ;  to  come  into  collision ;  to  interfere. 

However  some  of  his  interests  might  clash  with  those  of  the 
chief  adjacent  colony.  Falfrey. 

Clash,  V.  t.    To  strike  noisily  against  or  together. 

Clash,  re.  1.  A  loud  noise  resulting  from  collision ;  a 
noisy  collision  of  bodies ;  a  collision. 

The  roll  of  cannon  and  clash  of  arms.      Tennyson. 

2.  Opposition ;  contradiction,  as  between  differing  or 
contending  interests,  views,  purposes,  etc. 

Clashes  between  popes  and  kings.  Denham. 

Clash'lng-ly,  adv.     With  clashing. 

Clasp  (klasp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clasped  (klispt); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Clasping.]  [OE.  claspen,  clapsen,  prob. 
akin  to  E.  clap.]  1.  To  shut  or  fasten  together  with,  or 
as  with,  a  clasp  ;  to  shut  or  fasten  (a  clasp,  or  tl\at  which 
fastens  vrith  a  clasp). 

2.  To  inclose  and  hold  in  the  hand,  or  with  the  arms ; 
to  grasp  ;  to  embrace. 

3.  To  surround  and  cling  to ;  to  entwine  about. 
"  Clasping  ivy."  Milton. 

Clasp,  re.  1.  An  adjustable  catch,  bent  plate,  or  hook, 
for  holding  together  two  iojects  or  the  parts  of  anything, 
as  the  ends  of  a  belt,  the  covers  of  a  book,  etc. 

2.  A  close  embrace;  a  thro%ving  of  the  arms  around; 
a  grasp,  or  grasping,  as  with  the  hand. 

Clasp  knife,  a  large  knife,  the  blade  of  which  folds  or 
shuts  mto  the  handle.  —  Clasp  lock,  a  lock  which  closes  or 
secures  itself  by  means  of  a  spring. 

Clasp'er  (klasp'er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
clasps,  as  a  tendril.     "  The  claspers  of  vines."    Derham. 

2.  {Zool.)  {a)  One  of  a  pair  of  organs  used  by  the  male 
for  grasping  the  female  among  many  of  the  Crustacea. 
(6)  One  of  a  pair  of  male  copulatory  organs,  developed  on 
the  anterior  side  of  the  ventral  fins  of  sharks  and  other 
elasmobranchs.    See  Hlust.  of  Chijleea. 

Clasp'ered  (-erd),  a.     Furnished  with  tendrils. 

Class  (klas),  re.  [F.  dasse,  fr.  L.  classis  class,  collec- 
tion, fleet ;  akin  to  6r.  /cAijo-ts  a  calling,  Ko^eiv  to  call,  E. 
claim,  haul.]  1.  A  group  of  individuals  ranked  together 
as  possessing  common  characteristics ;  as,  the  different 
classes  of  society ;  the  educated  class  ;  the  lower  classes. 

2.  A  ntunber  of  students  in  a  school  or  coUege,  of  the 
same  standing,  or  pursuing  the  same  studies. 

3.  A  comprehensive  division  of  animate  or  inanimate 
objects,  grouped  together  on  account  of  their  common 
characteristics,  in  any  classiflcation  in  natural  science, 
and  subdivided  into  orders,  families,  tribes,  genera,  etc. 

4.  A  set ;  a  kind  or  description,  species  or  variety. 

She  had  lost  one  class  of  energies.      Macaulay. 

B.  {Methodist  Church)  One  of  the  sections  into  which 
a  church  or  congregation  is  divided,  and  which  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  class  leader. 

Class  of  a  curve  (Math. ),  the  order  of  a  curve  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  number  of  tangents  that  can  be  drawn 
from  any  point  to  the  curve.  A  circle  is  of  the  second 
class.  —  Class  meeting  (Methodist  Church),  a  meeting  of  a 
class  under  the  charge  of  a  class  leader,  for  counsel  and 
religious  instruction. 

Class  (klas),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Classed  (klast) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Classing.]    [Cf.  F.  classer.    See  Class,  re.] 

1.  To  arrange  in  classes  ;  to  classify  or  refer  to  some 
class  ;  as,  to  class  words  or  passages. 

'^W  In  scientific  arrangement,  to  classify  is  used  in- 
stead of  to  class.  Dana. 

2.  To  divide  into  classes,  as  students;  to  form  into, 
or  place  in,  a  class  or  classes. 

Class,  V.  i.    To  be  grouped  or  elassed. 

The  genus  or  family  under  which  it  classes.    Tatham. 


Class'1-ble  (klas'I-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  classed 
Clas'sic  (kias'sik),  I  a.  [L.  classicus  relating  to  the 
Clas'sic-al  (-sT-kal),  (  classes  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  especially  to  the  first  class  ;  hence,  of  the  first  rank, 
superior,  from  classis  class :  cf.  F.  classique.  See  Class, 
re.]  1.  Of  or  relating  to  the  first  class  or  rank,  especially 
in  literature  or  art. 

Give,  as  thy  last  memorial  to  the  age, 

One  classic  drama,  and  reform  the  stage.        Byron. 

Mr.  Greaves  may  justly  be  reckoned  a  classical  author  on  this 
subject  [Roman  weights  and  coins}.  Arhuthnot. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
esp.  to  Greek  or  Roman  authors  of  the  highest  rank,  or  »i 
the  period  when  their  best  literature  was  produced  ;  of 
or  pertaining  to  places  inhabited  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  or  rendered  famous  by  their  deeds. 

Though  throned  midst  Latium's  classic  plains.  Mrs.  Hemans. 

The  epithet  classical,  as  applied  to  ancient  authors,  is  deter- 
mined less  by  the  purity  of  their  style  than  by  the  period  at 
which  they  wrote.  Brande  ^-  C. 

He  [Atterburyj  directed  the  classical  studies  of  the  under- 
graduates of  his  college.  Macaulay. 

3.  Conforming  to  the  best  authority  in  literature  and 
art ;  chaste ;  pure ;  refined ;  as,  a  classical  style. 

4.  (Eccl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  classis. 

Classical,  provincial,  and  national  synods.    Macaulay. 

Classical  orders.    (Arch.)  See  vmder  Oedee. 

Clas'sic,  re.     1.  A  work  of  acknowledged  excellence 

and  authority,  or  its  author ;  —  originally  used  of  Greek 

and  Latin  works  or  authors,  but  now  applied  to  authors 

and  works  of  a  like  character  in  any  language. 

It  at  once  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  legitimate  English 
clctssic.  Macaulay. 

2.  One  learned  in  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
or  a  student  of  classical  literature. 

Clas'Slo-al-lsm  (klSs'sT-kal-iz'm),  re.  1.  A  classical 
idiom,  style,  or  expression  ;  a  classicism. 

2.  Adherence  to  what  are  supposed  or  assumed  to  be 
the  classical  canons  of  art. 

Clas'sic-al-lst,  re.  One  who  adheres  to  what  he  thinka 
the  classical  canons  of  art.  Buskin. 

Clas'si-oal'1-ty  (-sT-kait-ty),  )  re.    The  quality  of  be- 
Clas'sic-al-ness  (-si-kal-nSs),  J    ing  classical. 
Clas'slc-al-ly,  adv.     1.  In  a  classical  manner;  ao- 
cording  to  the  manner  of  classical  authors. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  classes ;  according  to  a  regular 
order  of  classes  or  sets. 

Clas'si-Clsm  (klSs'sT-sTz'm),  n.  A  classic  idiom  or 
expression  ;  a  classicalism.  C.  Kingsley, 

Clas'sl-clst  (-sist),  n.  One  learned  in  the  classics ;  an 
advocate  for  the  classics. 

Clas'sl-fl'a-ble  (-si-fi'iUb'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
classified. 

Clas-sU'ic  (klSs-stfTk),  a.  Characterizing  a  class  oi 
classes ;  relating  to  classification. 

Clas'sl-fl-ca'tlon  (klSs'si-fi-ka'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
classification.]  The  act  of  forming  into  a  class  or  class- 
es ;  a  distribution  into  groups,  as  classes,  orders,  families, 
etc.,  according  to  some  common  relations  or  affinities. 
Artificial  classification.  (Science)  See  under  Aetificiai., 
Clas'sl-fl-Ca'tO-ry  (klSs'si-fi-ka'to-ry  or  klSs-sIfl- 
kS-to-rj?),  a.  Pertaining  to  classification  ;  admitting  of 
classification.     "  A.  classificatory  aystera."  Earle. 

Clas'sl-fl'er  (klSs'sT-fi'er),  re.     One  who  classifies. 
Clas'sl-fy  (klSs'si-fi),  V.  t.    [imp.  &p.p.  Classified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Classifting.]     [L.  classis  class  -f- 
-fy.]     To  distribute  into  classes ;  to  arrange  according 
to  a  system  ;  to  arrange  in  sets  according  to  some  meth- 
od founded  on  common  properties  or  characters. 
Syn.  —To  arrange ;  distribute ;  rank. 
II  Clas'sis  (klSs'sis),  re.  /  pi.  Classes  (-sez).    [L.   See 
Class,  «.]     1.  A  class  or  order  ;  sort ;  kind.     [06s.] 

His  opinion  of  that  classis  of  men.      Clarendon. 
2.  {Eccl.)  An  ecclesiastical  body  or  judicatory  in  cer- 
tain churches,  as  the  Reformed  Dutch.   It  is  intermcdiats 
between  the  consistory  and  the  synod,  and  correspond! 
to  the  presbytery  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

ClaSB'man  (klas'mSn),  n.;  pi.  Classuen  (-mSn).  1.  A 
member  of  a  class ;  a  classmate. 

2.  A  candidate  for  graduation  in  arts  who  is  placed  in 
an  honor  class,  as  opposed  to  a  passman,  who  is  not 
classified.    [Oxford,  Eng.] 

Class'mate'  (-mat'),  n.  One  who  is  in  the  same  class 
with  another,  as  at  school  or  college. 

Clas'tlo  (klSs'tik),  a.  [Gr.  kKoxtto^  broken,  fr.  kASi/ 
to  break.]  1.  Pertaining  to  what  may  be  taten  apart ;  as, 
dastic  anatomy  (of  models). 

2.  {Min.)  Fragmental ;  made  up  of  broken  fragments ; 
as,  sandstone  is  a  clastic  rock. 

Clath'rate  (klSth'rat),  a.     [L.  clathri  lattice,  Gr.  kAjj- 
Bpa.]    1.  {Boi.)  Shaped  like  a  lattice  ;  cancellate.  Gray. 
2.  {Zool. )  Having  the  surface  marked  with  raised  lines 
resembling  a  lattice,  as  many  shells. 

Clat'ter  (klSt'ter),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clattbeeb 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Clatteeing.]  [AS.  datrung  a 
rattle,  akin  to  D.  klateren  to  rattle.  Cf.  Clack.]  1.  To 
make  a  rattling  sound  by  striking  hard  bodies  together ; 
to  make  a  succession  of  abrupt,  rattling  sounds. 

Clattering  loud  with  iron  clank.         LongfeUow, 
2.  To  talk  fast  and  noisily  ;  to  rattle  with  the  tongue. 
I  see  thou  dost  but  clatter.  Spenser. 

Clat'ter,  v.  t.    To  make  a  rattling  noise  with. 

You  clatter  still  your  brazen  kettle.  Swift. 

Clat'ter,  re.  l.  ArattUngnoise,  esp.  that  made  by  the 
collision  of  hard  bodies ;  also,  any  loud,  abrupt  sound ;  a 
repetition  of  abrupt  soimds. 

The  goose  let  f aU-a  golden  egg 

With  cackle  and  with  clatter.  Teanytoa. 

2.  Commotion;  disturbance.  "Those  mighty  feata 
which  made  such  a  c^a^er- in  story."  Bairrons. 
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3.  Rapid,  noisy  talk ;  babble  ;  chatter.  "  Hold  still 
thy  clatter."  Towneley  Mysl.  (15th  Cent.). 

Throw  by  your  clatter 
And  handle  the  matter.  B.  Jonson. 

Clat'ter-er  (kiat'ter-er),  n.    One  who  clatters. 
Clat'ter-ing-ly,  adv.     With  clattering. 

Claude'  Lor-raine'  glass'  (klad'  I5r-ran'  gl4s'  or 

klod'  lo'ran').  [Its  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  similarity  of  the  effects  it  gives  to  those  of  a  picture 
by  Claude  Lorrain  (often  written  Lorraine).']  A  slightly 
convex  mirror,  commonly  of  black  glass,  used  as  a  toy 
for  viewing  the  reflected  landscape. 

Clau'dent  (kla'dent),  a.  [L.  claudens,  p.  pr.  of  clau- 
dere  to  shut.]  Shutting ;  confining ;  drawing  together ; 
as,  a  claudent  muscle.     [-R.]  Johnson. 

Clau'di-cant  (-dl-kant),  a.  [L.  claudicans,  p.  pr.  of 
clandicare  to  limp,  fr.  claudus  lame.]    Limping.     [iJ.] 

Clau'di-ca'tlon  (-ka'shtiu),  n.  [L.  claudicatio.]  S. 
halting  or  limping.    [iJ.]  Tatler. 

Clause  (klaz),  n.  [F.  clause,  LL.  clausa,  equiv.  to  L 
clausula  clause,  prop.,  close  of  a  rhetorical  period,  close, 
fr.  claudere  to  shut,  to  end.  See  Close.]  1.  A  separate 
portion  of  a  ^vritten  paper,  paragraph,  or  sentence ;  an 
article,  stipulation,  or  proviso,  in  a  legal  document. 

The  usual  attestation  clause  to  a  will.        Bouvier. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  subordinate  portion  or  a  subdivision  of 
a  sentence  containing  a  subject  and  its  predicate. 

Clause,  a.  Close.  [06s.]  See  Letters  clause  or 
close,  under  Letter. 

Claus'tral  (klas'tral),  a.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  clauslralis,  fr. 
L.  claustrum.    See  Cloisteb.]     Cloistral.  Ayliffe. 

II  Claus'tnun  (-trtim),  n.  ;  pi.  Claustea.  [L.,  a  bolt 
or  bar.]  (Anat.)  A  thin  lamina  of  gray  matter  in  each 
cerebral  hemisphere  of  the  brain  of  man.  — Claus'tral,  a. 

Clau'su-lar  (kla'zu-ler  ;  135),  a.  [From  L.  clausula. 
See  Clause,  ».]  Consisting  of,  or  having,  clauses.  Smart. 

Clau'snre  C-ziir ;  135),  n.     [L.  clausura.    See  Clo- 
sure.]     The  act  of    shutting  up  or  confining ; 
confinement,     [i?.]  '  Geddes. 

Cla'vate   (kla'vat),     \a.      [L.    clava   club.] 

Cla'va-ted  (-va-tSd),  )  (Bot.  &  Zodl.)  Club- 
shaped  ;  having  the  form  of  a  club ;  growing 
gradually  thicker  toward  the  top.    [See  lllust.  of 

ANTENN.E.] 

Clave  (klav),  imp.  of  Cleave.    XOis.l 

Clav'e-Cin  (kiav'e-sTn),  n.  [F.]  The  harpsi- 
chord, 

Cla'vel  (kla'vSl),  n.    See  Clevis. 

Clav'el-late  (kl5v'Sl-lat),  a.    See  Clavate. 

Clav'el-la'ted  (kiav'gl-la'tgd),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  cineres 
elarellati  ashes  of  burnt  lees  or  dregs  of  wine,  F.  clavel 
an  inferior  sort  of  soda,  E.  clavate.']  (Old  Chem.)  Said 
of  potash,  probably  in  reference  to  its  having  been  ob- 
tained from  billets  of  wood  by  burning.     \_Obs.] 

Clav'er  (klSv'er),  n.    [06i.]    See  Clover.     Holland. 

Clav'er,  n.  Frivolous  or  nonsensical  talk ;  prattle  ; 
chattering.     \_Scot.  &  North  of  Eng.] 

Emmy  found  herself  entirely  at  a  loss  in  the  midst  of  their 
clavers.  Thackeray. 

Clav'l-chord  (kl5v'T-k8rd),  n.  [F.  clavicorde,  fr.  L. 
clavis  key  +  chorda  string.]  (Mus.)  A  keyed  stringed 
instrument,  now  superseded  by  the  pianoforte.  See 
Clakichoed. 

Ciav'i-cle  (-k'l),  n.  [F.  clavicule,  fr.  L.  clavieula  a 
little  key,  tendril,  dim.  of  clavis  key,  akin  to  claudere  to 
shut.  See  Close,  and  cf.  Clef.]  (Anat.)  The  collar  bone, 
which  is  joined  at  one  end  to  the  scapula,  or  shoulder 
blade,  and  at  the  other  to  the  sternum,  or  breastbone. 
In  man  each  clavicle  is  shaped  like  the  letter yj  and  is 
situated  just  above  the  first  rib  on  either  side  of  the 
neck.  In  bu-ds  the  two  clavicles  are  united  ventrally, 
forming  the  merrythought,  or  wishbone. 

Clav'l-corn  '(-kom),  a.  [Cf.  F.  clavicorne.]  (Zodl.) 
Having  club-shaped  antennae.  See  Antenna.  —  n.  One 
of  the  Clavicornes. 

II  Clav'i-cor'nes  (klSv'T-ker'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  ;  fr.  L. 
clava  club  -j-  cornu  horn.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  group  of  beetles 
having  club-shaped  anteimae. 

Cla-vic'U-lar  (kia-vlk'fi-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  claviculaire. 
See  Clavicle.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  clavicle. 

Cla'Vl-er  (kla'vif-er ;  F.  kla'vya'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  clavis 
key.]  (Mus.)  The  keyboard  of  an  organ,  pianoforte,  or 
harmonium. 

J^^  Clavier  (kl4-f  erO  is  the  German  name  for  a  piano- 
forte. 

Clav'l-f orm  (kl5v'i-f Srm),  a.  [L.  clava  club  -f-  -form. ] 
(Bot.)  Club-shaped ;  clavate.  Craig. 

II  Clav'1-ger  (-jer),  n.  [L.,  fr.  clavis  key  -f  gerere  to 
carry.]    One  who  carries  the  keys  of  any  place. 

llClav'i-ger,  n.  [L.,  fr.  clava  club  -j-  gerere  to  carry.] 
One  who  carries  a  club ;  a  club  bearer. 

Cla-vlg'er-OOS  (kl4-vTj'er-us),  a.  Bearing  a  club  or 
a  key. 

II  Cla'vls  (kla'vTs),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Claves  (-vez),  E. 
Cla VISES  (kla'vis-5z).     [L.]    A  key  ;  a  glossary. 

II  Cla'VUS  (kla'vus), «.  [L.,anail.]  A  callous  growth, 
esp.  on  the  foot ;  a  com. 

Cla'vy  (-vj),  n. ;  pi.  Clavibs  (-viz).  [Cf.  F.  claveau 
centerpiece  of  an  arch.]     (Arch.)  A  mantelpiece. 

Claw  (kla),  n.  [AS.  clawu,  cla,  cle6 ;  akin  to  D. 
klaauw,  G  klaue,  Icel.  kid,  Sw.  &  Dan.  klo,  and  perh.  to 
E.  clew.]    1.  A  sharp,  hooked  nail,  as  of  a  beast  or  bird. 

2.  The  whole  foot  of  an  animal  armed  with  hooked 
nails ;  the  pinchers  of  a  lobster,  crab,  etc. 

3.  Anytliing  resembling  the  claw  of  an  animal,  as  the 
curved  and  forked  end  of  a  hammer  for  drawing  nails. 

4.  (Bot.)  A  slender  appendage  or  process,  formed  like 
a  claw,  as  the  base  of  petals  of  the  pink.  Gray. 

Claw  hammer,  a  hammer  with  one  end  of  the  metallic 
head  cleft  for  use  in  extracting  nails,  etc.  —  Claw  hammer 
coat,  a  dress  coat  of  the  swallovrtail  pattern.  [Slang]  — 
Claw  uicknesa,  foot  rot,  a  disease  affecting  sheep. 


Claw  (kla),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Clawed  (klad) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Clawing.]  [AS.  clawan.  See  Claw,"k.]  1.  To 
pull,  tear,  or  scratch  witli,  or  as  with,  claws  or  nails. 

2.  To  relieve  from  some  uneasy  sensation,  as  by  scratch- 
ing; to  tickle;  hence,  to  flatter  ;  to  court.     \_Obs.] 

Rich  men  they  claw,  soothe  up,  and  flatter;  the  poor  they  con- 
temn and  despise.  Holland. 

3.  To  raU  at ;  to  scold.     [Ofts.] 

In  the  aforesaid  preamble,  the  king  fairly  claweth  the  great 
monasteries,  wherem,  saith  he,  religion,  thanks  be  to  God,  is 
right  well  kept  and  observed;  though  he  claweth  them  soon  af- 
ter in  another  accei)tation.  T.  Fuller. 

Claw  me,  claw  thee,  stand  by  me  and  I  will  stand  by 
you:  — an  old  proverb.  Tyndale.—lo  claw  away,  to 
scold  or  revile.  "  The  jade  Fortune  is  to  be  clawed  away 
for  it,  if  you  should  lose  it."  L^ Estrange.  —To  claw  (one) 
on  the  back,  to  tickle;  to  e.\press  approbation.  {Obs.) 
Chaucer.  —  To  claw  (one)  on  the  gall,  to  £nd  fault  with ;  to 
vex.    {Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Claw,  V.  i.  To  scrape,  scratcli,  or  dig  with  a  claw,  or 
with  the  hand  as  a  claw.  ^'■Clawing  [in  asli  barrels]  for 
bits  of  coal."  W.  D.  Howells. 

To  claw  off  (Naut.),  to  turn  to  windward  and  beat,  to 
prevent  falling  on  a  lee  shore. 

Claw'baok'  (-bSk'),  n.  A  flatterer  or  sycophant. 
[Obs.]    "Take  heed  of  these  ctoujftaefa."  Latimer. 

Claw'back',  a.    Flattering ;  sycophantic.     \_Obs] 

Like  a  clawback  parasite.  Up.  Nail. 

Claw'back',  v.  t.    To  flatter.     [Ofo.]  Warner. 

Clawed  (klad),  a.    Furnished  with  claws.     N.  Grew. 

Claw'less,  a.    Destitute  of  claws. 

Clay  (kla),  n.  [AS.  clxg;  akin  to  LG.  klei,  D.  klei, 
and  perh.  to  AS.  clam  clay,  L.  glus,  gluten,  glue,  Gr. 
yAoios  glutinous  substance,  E.  glue.  Cf.  Clog.]  1.  A 
soft  earth,  which  is  plastic,  or  may  be  molded  with  the 
hands,  consisting  of  hydrous  silicate  of  aluminium.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  wearing  down  and  decomposition,  in 
part,  of  rocks  containing  aluminous  minerals,  as  granite. 
Lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  and  other  ingredients,  are 
often  present  as  impurities. 

2.  (Poetry  &  Script.)  Earth  in  general,  as  represent- 
ing the  elementary  particles  of  the  human  body ;  hence, 
the  human  body  as  formed  from  such  particles. 

I  also  am  formed  out  of  the  clai/.     Job  xxxiii.  6. 
The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clatj, 
Which  her  own  clai/  shall  cover.  Byron. 

Bowlder  clay.  See  under  Bowlder.  —  Brick  clay,  the 
common  clay,  containing  some  iron,  and  therefore  turn- 
ing red  when  burned.  —  Clay  cold,  cold  as  clay  or  earth ; 
lifeless ;  inanimate.  —  Clay  ironstone,  an  ore  of  iron  con- 
sisting of  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  iron  mixed  with  clay 
or  sand.  —  Clay  marl,  a  whitish,  smootli,  chalky  clay.  — 
Clay  mill,  a  mill  for  mixing  and  tempering  clay ;  a  pug 
mill.  —  Clay  pit,  a  pit  where  clay  is  dug.  —  Clay  slate 
(jl/m.),  argillaceous  schist;  argillite.  —  Tatty  clays,  clays 
having  a  greasy  feel ;  they  are  chemical  compounds  of 
water,  silica,  and  alumina,  as  halloysite,  bole,  etc.  —  Fire 
clay,  a  variety  of  clay,  entirely  free  from  lime,  iron,  or  an 
alkali,  and  therefore  infusible,  and  used  for  fire  brick. 
—  Porcelain  clay,  a  very  pure  variety,  formed  directly 
from  the  decomposition  of  feldspar,  and  often  called  kao- 
lin. —  Potter's  clay,  a  tolerably  pure  kind,  free  from  iron. 

Clay,  V,  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Clayed  (klad)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Claying.  J    1.  To  cover  or  manure  with  clay. 

2.  To  clarify  by  filtering  through  clay,  as  sugar. 

Clay'-brained'  (-brand'),  a.    Stupid.     \_Obs.]    Shak. 

Clayes  (klaz),  M.  pZ.  [F.  cZaie  hurdle.]  (Fort.) 'Wat- 
tles, or  hurdles,  made  with  stakes  interwoven  with  osiers, 
to  cover  lodgments.     [Ofo.] 

Clay'ey  (kla'y),  a.  Consisting  of  clay;  abounding 
with  clay ;  partaking  of  clay  ;  like  clay. 

Clay'iish,  a.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  clay,  or  con- 
taining particles  of  it. 

Clay'more'  (kla'mor'),  n.  [Gael,  claidheamhmor  a 
broadsword ;  Gael,  claidheamh  sword  -\-  mo?- great,  large. 
Cf.  Glaymoee.]  a  large  two-handed  sword  used  formerly 
by  the  Scottish  Highlanders. 

II  Clay-tO'lli-a  (kla-to'nT-a),  n.  [Named  after  Dr.  John 
Clayton,  an  American  botanist.]  (Bot.)  An  American 
genus  of  perennial  herbs  with  delicate  blossoms ;  —  some- 
times called  spring  beauty. 

Clead'lng  (kle'dlng),  n.  [Scot.,  clothing.  See  Cloth.] 

1.  A  jacket  or  outer  covering  of  wood,  etc.,  to  pre- 
vent radiation  of  heat,  as  from  the  boiler,  cylinder,  etc., 
of  a  steam  engine. 

2.  The  planking  or  boarding  of  a  shaft,  cofferdam,  etc. 
Clean  (Iden),  a.     \Compar.   Cleaner  (-er) ;  superl. 

Cleanest.]  [OE.  dene,  AS.  clxne  ;  akm  to  OHG.  chleini 
pure,  neat,  graceful,  small,  6.  klein  small,  and  perh.  to 
W.  glan  clean,  pure,  Gael.  &  Ir.  glan  clean,  pure,  bright ; 
all  perh.  from  a  primitive,  meaning  bright,  shining.  Cf. 
Glair.]    1.  Free  from  dirt  or  filth ;  as,  clean  clothes. 

2.  Free  from  that  which  is  useless  or  injurious ;  with- 
out defects ;  as,  clean  land ;  clean  timber. 

3.  Free  from  awkwardness ;  not  bungling ;  adroit ; 
dexterous ;  as,  a  clean  trick ;  a  clean  leap  over  a  fence. 

4.  Free  from  errors  and  vulgarisms  ;  as,  a  clean  style. 

5.  Free  from  restraint  or  neglect ;  complete  ;  entire. 
When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not  make 

cleaji  riddance  of  the  corners  of  thy  field.  Lev.  xxiii.  22. 

6.  Free  from  moral  defilement ;  sinless ;  pure. 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God.  Ps.  11. 10. 

I  trust 
That  I  am  whole,  and  clean,  and  meet  for  Heaven.   Tennyson. 

7.  (Script.)  Free  from  ceremonial  defilement. 

8.  Free  from  that  which  is  corrupting  to  the  morals  ; 
pure  in  tone ;  healthy.  "Lothair  is  clean."  F.  Harrison. 

9.  Well-proportioned  ;  shapely ;  as,  clean  limbs. 

A  clean  bill  of  health,  a  certificate  from  the  proper  au- 
thority that  a  ship  is  free  from  infection.  —  Clean  breach. 
See  under  Breach,  «.,  4.  —To  make  a  clean  breast.  See 
under  Breast. 

Clean,  adv.     1.   Without  limitation   or  remainder ; 

quite  ;  perfectly ;  wholly  ;  entirely.      "  Domestic  broils 

cieara  overblown."    Shak.     "  Clean  contrary."    3Tilton, 

All  the  people  were  passed  clean  over  Jordan.    Jo$h.  iii.  17. 


2.  Without  miscarriage ;  not  bungUngly ;  dexterously, 
\_Obs.]    "  Pope  came  off  dean  with  Homer. "        Henley. 

Clean  (klen),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cleaned  (klend); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cleanihg.]  [See  Clean,  a.,  and  cf. 
Cleanse.]  To  render  clean ;  to  free  from  whatever  is 
foul,   otlensive,  or  extraneous  ;   to  purify ;  to  cleanse. 

To  clean  out,  to  exhaust ;  to  empty  i  to  get  away  from 
(one)  all  his  money.    {Collo(i.\  Be  Qmncey. 

Clean'-CUt'  (klen'kiit'),  a.    See  Clear-cut. 

Clean'er  (kleu'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  cleami. 

Clean'ing,  n     1.  The  act  of  making  clean. 

2 .  The  afterbirth  of  cows,  ewes,  etc.  Gardner. 

Clean'li-ly  (klSn'lt-lj^),  adv.     in  a  cleanly  manner. 

Clean'-Umbed'  (klen'lTmd'),  a.  With  well-propor- 
tioned, unblemished  limbs;  as,  a  clean-limbed  young 
fellow.  Dickens. 

Clean'li-ness  (klSnlT-nSs),  n.  [Prom  Cleanly.] 
State  of  being  cleanly ;  neatness  of  person  or  dress. 

Cleanliness  from  head  to  heel.  Swift. 

Clean'ly  (klSnlJ),  a.    [Compar.  Cleanlier  (-ll-er) ; 

superl.   Cleanliest  ]      [From  Clean.]     1.  Habitually 

clean;  pure;  innocent.    "  Cleanly  joys."  Glanvill. 

Some  plain  but  cleanly  country  maid.  Dryden. 

Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board.    Goldsmith. 

2.  Cleansing;  fitted  to  remove  moisture,  dirt,  etc. 
[_Obs.]    "  With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair."     Prior. 

3   Adroit ;  skillful ;  dexterous  ;  artful,     [Obs.] 

Through  his  fine  handling  and  his  cleanly  play.    Spenser. 

Clean'ly  (klenljr),  adv.   1.  In  a  clean  manner ;  neatly. 
He  was  very  cleanly  dressed.  Dickens. 

2.  Innocently  ;  without  stain.  Shak. 

3.  Adroitly;  dexterously.  Middleten. 
Clean'ness,  n.     [AS.  clsennes.    See  Clean.]     1.  The 

state  or  quality  of  being  clean. 

2.  Purity  of  life  or  language ;  especially,  freedom  from 
licentious  courses.  Chaucer. 

Cleans'a-ble  (klSnz'4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
cleansed.  Sherwood. 

Cleanse  (klSnz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cleansed 
(klgnzd) ;  ^.  ^r.  &  vb.  n.  Cleansing.]  [AS.  clsensian, 
fr.  clsene  clean.  See  Clean.]  To  render  clean  ;  to  free 
from  filth,  pollution,  infection,  guilt,  etc.  ;  to  clean. 

If  we  walk  in  the  light  ...  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  son 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.  1  John  i.  7. 

Can'st  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,  •  .  . 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?  Shak. 

Cleans'er  (-er),  n.  [AS.  clsensere.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  cleanses  ;  a  detergent.  Arbulhnot. 

Clean'-tlm'bered  (klen'tlm'berd),  a.  Well-propor- 
tioned; symmetrical.  [Poetic]  Shak. 
Clear  (kler),  a.  [Compar.  Clearer  (-er) ;  superl. 
Clearest.]  [OE.  cler,  deer,  OF.  cler,  F.  clair,  fr.  L. 
clarus  clear,  bright,  loud,  distinct,  renowned ;  perh.  akin 
to  L.  clamare  to  call,  E.  claim.  Cf.  Chanticleer,  Claib. 
voyant.  Claret,  Clarify.]  1.  Free  from  opaqueness; 
transparent;  briglit;  light;  luminous:  unclouded. 

The  stream  is  so  transparent,  pure,  and  clear.   Denham. 
Fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun.      Canticles  vi.  10. 

2.  Free  from  ambiguity  or  indistinctness ;  lucid ;  per- 
spicuous ;  plain  ;  evident ;  manifest ;  indubitable. 

One  truth  is  clear  ;  whatever  is,  is  right.  Bope. 

3.  Able  to  perceive  clearly ;  keen ;  acute ;  penetra- 
ting ;  discriminating ;  as,  a  clear  intellect ;  a  clear  head. 

Mother  of  science  I  now  I  feel  thy  power 

Within  me  clear,  not  only  to  discern 

Things  in  their  causes,  but  to  trace  the  ways 

Of  highest  agents.  Milton. 

4.  Not  clouded  with  passion ;  serene ;  cheerful. 

With  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts.  Shak- 

5.  Easily  or  distinctly  heard  ;  audible ;  canorous. 

Hark  I  the  numbers  soft  and  clear 

Gently  steal  upon  the  ear.  Pope. 

6.  Without  mixture ;  entirely  pure ;  as,  c^ear  sand. 

7.  Without  defect  or  blemish,  such  as  freckles  or 
knots  ;  as,  a  dear  complexion ;  clear  lumber. 

8-  Free  from  guilt  or  stain ;  unblemished. 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  I  in  soul  sincere, 

In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear.  Pope, 

9.  Without  diminution ;  in  full;  net;  as,  c/ear  profit. 

I  often  wished  that  I  had  clear. 

For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a-year.  StoifU 

10.  Free  from  Impediment  or  obstruction  ;  unob- 
structed ;  as,  a  clear  view ;  to  keep  clear  of  debt. 

My  companion  . . .  left  the  way  clear  for  him.    Addison. 

11.  Free  from  embarrassment,  detention,  etc. 
The  cruel  corporal  whispered  in  my  ear. 

Five  pounds,  if  rightly  tipped,  would  set  me  clear.  Gay. 
Clear  breach.  See  under  Breach,  n.,  4.  —  Clear  days 
(Law),  days  reckoned  from  one  day  to  another,  exclud- 
ing both  the  first  and  last  day ;  as,  from  Smiday  to  Sun- 
day there  are  six  clear  days.  —  Clear  stuff,  boards,  planks, 
etc.,  free  from  knots. 

Syn.  — Manifest ;  pure;  unmixed;  pellucid;  transpar- 
ent ;  luminous ;  obvious  ;  visible ;  plun ;  evident ;  appar* 
ent  J  distinct ;  perspicuous.    See  Manifest. 

Clear  (kler),  n.  (Carp.)  Full  extent ;  distance  between 
extreme  limits ;  especially,  the  distance  between  the  near- 
est surfaces  of  two  bodies,  or  the  space  between  walls ;. 
as,  a  room  ten  feet  square  in  the  clear. 
Clear,  adv.    l.  In  a  clear  manner  ;  plainly. 
Now  clear  I  understand 
What  oft  .  .  .  thoughts  have  searched  in  vain.    Milton- 

2.  Without  limitation  ;  wholly ;  quite  ;  entirely ;  as, 
to  cut  a  piece  clear  oS. 

Clear,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cleared  (klerd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  71.  Clearing.]  1.  To  render  bright,  transparent,  or 
undimmed  ;  to  free  from  clouds. 

He  sweeps  the  skies  and  clears  the  cloudy  north.  Drydeiu 

2.  To  free  from  impurities ;  to  clarify ;  to  cleanse. 
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3>  To  free  from  obscurity  or  ambiguity  ;  to  relieve  of 
perplexity ;  to  make  perspicuous. 

Many  knotty  points  there  are 
Wiiich  all  discuss,  but  few  can  clear.  Prior. 

4.  To  render  more  quick  or  acute,  as  the  understand- 
ing ;  to  make  perspicacious. 

Our  common  prints  would  clear  up  their  understandings. 

Addison. 

6.  To  free  from  impediment  or  incumbrance,  from  de- 
filement, or  from  anything  injurious,  useless,  or  offensive  ; 
as,  to  clear  land  of  trees  or  brushwood,  or  from  stones ; 
to  clear  the  sight  or  the  voice ;  to  clear  one's  self  from 
debt ;  —  often  used  with  of,  off,  away,  or  out. 

Clear  your  mind  of  cant.  Dr.  Johnson. 

A  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble  ;  and  the  art  of  the 
statuary  only  clears  away  the  superfluous  matter.  Addisoi^ 

6.  To  free  from  the  imputation  of  guilt ;  to  justify, 
yindicate,  or  acquit ;  —  often  used  with  Jrom  before  the 
thing  imputed. 

I ...  am  sure  he  will  clear  me  from  partiality.    Dryden. 
How  1  wouldst  thou  clear  rebellion  ?  Addison. 

7.  To  leap  or  pass  by,  or  over,  without  touching  or 
failure  ;  as,  to  clear  a  hedge  ;  to  clear  a  reef. 

8.  To  gain  without  deduction  ;  to  net. 

The  profit  which  she  cleared  on  the  cargo.       2Iacaulay. 

To  clear  a  ship  at  the  CDBtomboase,  to  exhibit  the  docu- 
ments required  by  law,  give  bonds,  or  perform  other  acts 
requisite,  and  procure  a  permission  to  sail,  and  such  pa- 
pers as  the  law  requires.  —  To  clear  a  ship  for  action,  or 
To  clear  for  action  (Naut.),  to  remove  incumbrances  from 
the  decks,  and  prepare  for  an  engagement.  —  To  clear  the 
land  {Naxtt.),  to  gain  such  a  distance  from  shore  as  to  have 
aea  room,  and  be  out  of  danger  from  the  land.  —  To  clear 
bawse  {Naut.),  to  disentangle  the  cables  when  twisted.  — 
To  clear  up,  to  explain;  to  dispel,  as  doubts,  cares,  or 
fears. 

Clear  (kler),  V.  i.    1.  To  become  free  from  clouds  or 

fog ;  to  become  fair ;  —  often  followed  by  up,  off,  or  away. 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm.  Shak. 

Advise  him  to  stay  till  the  weather  clears  up.      Swift, 

2.  To  disengage  one's  self  from  incumbrances,  dis- 
tress, or  entanglements ;  to  become  free.     [06s.] 

He  that  clears  at  once  will  relapse  ;  for  finding  himself  out  of 
straits,  he  will  revert  to  his  customs  ;  but  he  that  cleareth  by 
degrees  induceth  a  habit  of  frugality.  Bacon. 

3.  (Banking)  To  make  exchanges  of  checks  and  bills, 
and  settle  balances,  as  is  done  in  a  clearing  house. 

4.  To  obtain  a  clearance ;  as,  the  steamer  cleared  for 
Liverpool  to-day. 

To  clear  out,  to  go  or  run  away ;  to  depart.    [Colloq.] 
Clear'age  (-aj),  n.     The  act  of  removing  anything ; 

clearance.     [.B.] 
Clear'ance  (-ans),  n.    1.  The  act  of  clearing ;  as,  to 

make  a  thorough  clearance. 

2.  A  certificate  that  a  ship  or  vessel  has  been  cleared 
at  the  custombouse  ;  permission  to  sail. 

Every  ship  was  subject  to  seizure  for  want  of  stamped  clear- 
ances. Burke. 

3.  Clear  or  net  profit.  Trollope. 

4.  (3fach.)  The  distance  by  which  one  object  clears 
another,  as  the  distance  between  the  piston  and  cylin- 
der head  at  the  end  of  a  stroke  in  a  steam  engine,  or  the 
least  distance  between  the  point  of  a  cogwheel  tooth 
and  the  bottom  of  a  space  between  teeth  of  a  wheel  with 
which  it  engages. 

Clearance  space  (Steam  engine),  the  space  inclosed  in 
one  end  of  the  cylinder,  between  the  valve  or  valves  and 
the  piston,  at  the  beginning  of  a  stroke  ;  waste  room.  It 
includes  the  space  caused  by  the  piston's  clearance  and 
the  space  in  ports,  passageways,  etc.  Its  volume  is  often 
expressed  as  a  certain  proportion  of  the  volume  swept  by 
the  piston  in  a  single  stroke. 

Clear'-CUt'  (-kuf),  a.  1.  Having  a  sharp,  distinct  out- 
line, like  that  of  a  cameo. 

She  has  ...  a  cold  and  clear-cut  face.      Tennyson. 

2.  Concisely  and  distinctly  expressed. 

Glear'ed-neSS  (-ed-),  ».   The  quality  of  being  cleared. 

Imputed  by  his  friends  to  the  clearedness,  by  his  foes  to  the 
eearedness,  of  his  conscience.  T.  Fuller. 

Olear'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  clears. 
Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understanding.  Addison. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  tool  on  which  the  hemp  for  lines  and 
twines,  used  by  sailmakers,  is  finished. 

Cleai'-head'ed  (kler'hSd'gd),  a.  Having  a  clear 
understanding ;  quick  of  perception  ;  intelligent.  "  He 
was  laborious  and  clear-Iieaded."  Macaulay.  —  Clear'— 
head'ed-ness,  n. 

Olear'lng,  n.    1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  clear. 
The  better  clearing  of  this  point.  South. 

2.  A  tract  of  land  cleared  of  wood  for  cultivation. 

A  lonely  clearing  on  the  shores  of  Moxie  Lake.  J.  Burroughs. 

3.  A  method  adopted  by  banks  and  bankers  for  mak- 
ing an  exchange  of  checks  held  by  each  against  the 
others,  and  settling  differences  of  accounts. 


__ .  ■  In  England,  a  similar  method  has  been  adopted 
by  railroads  for  adjusting  their  accounts  with  each  other. 

4.  pi.  The  gross  amount  of  the  balances  adjusted  in 
the  clearing  house. 

Clearing  hoose,  the  establishment  where  the  business  of 
clearing  is  carried  on.    See  above,  3. 

Clear'ly,  adv.    In  a  clear  manner. 

£lear'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  clear. 

Syn.  — Clearness,  Pekspicttttt.  Clearness  has  refer- 
ence to  our  ideas,  and  springs  from  a  distinct  concep- 
tion of  the  subject  under  consideration.  Perspicuity  has 
reference  to  the  mode  of  expressing  our  ideas,  and  be- 
longs essentially  to  style.  Hence  we  speak  of  a  writer  as 
having  clear  ideas,  a  clear  arrangement,  and  perspicuous 
phraseology.  We  do  at  times  speak  of  a  person's  having 
great  clearness  of  style ;  but  in  such  cases  we  are  usually 
thinking  of  the  clearness  of  his  ideas  as  manifested  in 
language.  "  Whenever  men  think  clearl  i/,  a.nd  are  thor- 
oughly interested,  they  express  themselves  with  perspi- 
cuity and  force."    Robertson. 


Clear'-see'lng  (kler'se'ing),  a.  Having  a  clear  phys- 
ical or  mental  vision  ;  having  a  clear  understanding. 

Clear'-shln'ing  (-shin'ing),  a.  Shining  brightly.  Shak. 

Clear'-sight'ed  (-sit'gd),  a.  Seeing  vrith  clearness ; 
discerning ;  as,  clear-sighted  reason. 

Clear'-slght'ed-ness,  n.    Acute  discernment. 

Clear'starch'  (-starch'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cleak- 
STAKCHED  (-starchf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clearstaechinq.] 
To  stiffen  with  starch,  and  then  make  clear  by  clapping 
with  the  hands  ;  as,  to  clearstarch  muslin. 

Clear'starch'er  (-er)i  «•     One  who  clearstarches. 

Clear'sto'ry  (-sto'ry),  Clere's 


upper  story  of  the 
nave  of  a  church, 
containing  w  i  n- 
dows,  and  rising 
above  the  aisle 
roofs. 
Clear'wlng' 

f-wing'),  n. 
(Zo'dl.)  Alepidop- 
terous  insect  with 
partially  trans- 
parent wings,  of 
the  family  .fflgeri- 
adae,  of  which 
the  currant  and 
peach-tree  borers 
are  examples. 

Cleat  (klet),  n. 
[OE.  clete  wedge ; 
cf.  D.  Moot  ball, 
Ger.  Moss,  klotz, 
lump,  clod,  MHG. 


I'StO'ry,  n.    {Arch.)  The 


Part  of  exterior  of  a  church,  showing  ; 
a  Clearstory  ;  b  Roof  of  Nave  ;  c  Roof  of 
Aisle  ;  d  Wall  and  Buttresses  of  Aisle. 


One  form  of  Iron  Cleat 
(Jfaut.). 


klOz  lump,  ball,  wedge,  OHG.  cTiloz  ball,  round  mass.] 

1.  {Carp.)  A  strip  of  wood  or  iron  fastened  on  trans- 
versely to  something  in  order  to  give  strength,  prevent 
warping,  hold  in  position,  etc. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  device  made 
of  wood  or  metal,  having  two 
arms,  around  which  turns 
may  be  taken  with  a  line  or 
rope  so  as  to  hold  securely 
and  yet  be  readily  released. 
It  is  bolted  by  the  middle  to 
a  deck  or  mast,  etc.,  or  it  may  be  lashed  to  a  rope. 

Cleat,  V.  t.    To  strengthen  with  a  cleat. 
Cleav'a-ble  (klev'a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  cleaving  or 
being  divided. 
Cleav'age  (-aj),  n.    1.  The  act  of  cleaving  or  splitting. 

2.  {Crystallog.)  The  quality  possessed  by  many  crys- 
tallized substances  of  splitting  readily  in  one  or  more 
definite  directions,  in  which  the  cohesive  attraction  is  a 
minimum,  affording  more  or  less  smooth  surfaces ;  the 
direction  of  the  dividing  plane ;  a  fragment  obtained  by 
cleaving,  as  of  a  diamond.     See  Paktins. 

3.  {Geol.)  Division  into  laminae,  like  slate,  with  the 
lamination  not  necessarily  parallel  to  the  plane  of  depo- 
sition ;  —  usually  produced  by  pressure. 

Basal  cleavage,  cleavage  parallel  to  the  base  of  a  crystal, 
or  to  the  plane  of  the  lateral  axes.  —  Cell  cleavage  (Biol.), 
multiplication  of  cells  by  fission.  See  Segmentation.  — 
Cubic  cleavage,  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a  cube.  — 
Diagonal  cleavage,  cleavage  parallel  to  a  diagonal  plane.  — 
Egg  cleavage.  (Biol.)  See  Segmentation.  —  Lateral  cleav- 
age, cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes.  —  Octahedral, 
Dodecahedral,  or  Ehombohedral,  cleavage,  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  an  octahedron,  dodecahedron,  or  rhombo- 
hedron.  —  Prismatic  cleavage,  cleavage  parallel  to  a  ver- 
tical prism. 

Cleave  (klev),  v.  i.  \imp.  Cleaved  (klevd).  Clave 
(klav,  Obs.) ;  p.  p.  Cleaved  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cleaving.] 
[OB.  cleovien,  clivien,  clevien,  cliven,  AS.  cleofian,  cli- 
fian  ;  akin  to  OS.  klibon,  G.  Meben,  LG.  kliven,  D.  Meven, 
Dan.  klsebe,  Sw.  klibba,  and  also  to  G.  kleiben  to  cleave, 
paste,  Icel.  Mlfa  to  cUmb.  Cf.  Climb.]  1.  To  adhere 
closely  ;  to  stick  ;  to  hold  fast ;  to  cling. 

My  bones  cleave  to  my  skin.  Ps.  cii.  B. 

The  diseases  of  Egypt  .  .  .  shall  cleave  unto  thee. 

Deut.  xxviii.  60. 
Sophistry  cleaves  close  to  and  protects 
Sin's  rotten  trunk,  concealing  its  defects.      Cowper. 

2.  To  unite  or  be  united  closely  in  interest  or  affec- 
tion ;  to  adhere  with  strong  attachment. 

Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 

shall  cleave  unto  his  wife.  Gen.  li.  24. 

Cleave  unto  the  Lord  your  God.       Josh,  xxiii.  8. 

3.  To  fit ;  to  be  adapted ;  to  assimilate.     \Poetic'] 

New  honors  come  upon  him, 
Like  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mold 
But  with  the  aid  of  use.  Shak. 

Cleave  (klev),  v.  t.  [imp.  Clept  (kleft).  Clave  ^klav, 
Obs.),  Clove  (klov.  Obsolescent) ;  p.  p.  Cleft,  Cleaved 
(klevd)  or  Cloven  (klo'v'n) ;  p.  pr.  &  d6.  r>.  Cleaving.] 
[OE.  cleoven,  eleven,  AS.  cleSfan  ;  akin  to  OS.  klioban,  D. 
klooven,  G.  klieben,  Icel.  kljufa,  Sw.  klyfra,  Dan.  Move, 
and  prob.  to  Gr.  y\v(j>eLV  to  carve,  L.  glubere  to  peel. 
Cf.  Cleft.]  1.  To  part  or  divide  by  force ;  to  split  or 
rive ;  to  cut. 

O  Hamlet,  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twain.       Shak. 

2.  To  part  or  open  naturally  ;  to  divide. 

Every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and  cleaveth  the  cleft  into 
two  claws.  Deut.  xiv.  6. 

Cleave,  v.  i.  To  part ;  to  open ;  to  crack ;  to  sepa- 
rate, as  parts  of  bodies ;  as,  the  ground  cleaves  by  frost. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  shall  cleave  in  the  midst.    2ech.  xiv.  4. 

Cleave'land-ite  (klev'land-it),  n.  [From  Professor 
Parker  Cleaveland.']  {Min.)  A  variety  of  albite,  white 
and  lamellar  in  structure. 

Cleav'er  (klev'er),  n.  One  who  cleaves,  or  that  which 
cleaves ;  especially,  a  butcher's  instrument  for  cutting 
animal  bodies  into  joints  or  pieces. 

Cleav'ers  (klev'erz),  n.  [From  Cleave  to  stick.] 
{Bot.)  A  species  of  Galium  {G.  Aparine),  having  a  fruit 


set  vrith  hooked  bristles,  which  adhere  to  whatever  they 
come  in  contact  with  ;  —  called  also, 
goose  grass,  catchweed,  etc.  ^ 

II  C16'Cll6'  (kla'sha'),  a.  [F.  cleche.'] 
{Her.)  Charged  with  another  bearing 
of  the  same  figure,  and  of  the  color  of 
the  field,  so  large  that  only  a  narrow 
border  of  the  first  bearing  remains  vis- 
ible ; —  said  of  any  heraldic  bearing. 
Compare  Voided. 

Cle'chy  (kla'shj^),  a.    See  Cleche. 

Cledge  (kl5j),  n.    [Cf.  Clay.]  {Min-     Cross  Cleche. 
ing)  The  upper  stratum  of  fuller's  earth. 

Cledg'y  (-y),  a.  Stiff,  stubborn,  clayey,  or  tenacious ; 
as,  a  cledgy  soil.  Halliwell. 

Clee  (kle),  n.    A  claw.     [Obs.']  Holland. 

Clee,  n.    {Zool.)  The  redshank. 

Clet  (klgf ;  277),  n.  [F.  clef  key,  a  key  in  music,  fr. 
li.  clavis  key.  See  Clavicle.]  (Mus.)  A  character 
used  in  musical  notation  to  determine  the  position  and 
pitch  of  the  scale  as  represented  on  the  staff. 

I^^  The  clefs  are  three  in  num- 
ber, called  the  C,  F,  and  G  clefs,  ' 
and  are  probably  corruptions  or  -j^ 
modifications  of  these  letters. 
They  indicate  that  the  letters  of 
absolute  pitch  belonging  to  the  ■ 
lines  upon  which  they  are  placed,  rrt^.t  v  riof  r^  f^iof 
are  respectively  C,  F,  and  G.  The  ^  C'*^*"  ^  ''''*•  *^  '^'"■ 
F  or  bass  clef,  and  the  G  or  treble  clef,  are  fixed  in  their 
positions  upon  the  staff.  The  C  clef  may  have  three  posi- 
tions. It  may  be  placed  upon  the  first  or  lower  line  of 
the  staff,  in  which  case  it  is  called  soprano  clef,  upon  the 
third  line,  in  which  case  it  is  called  alto  clef,  or  upon  the 
fourth  line,  in  which  case  it  is  called  tenor  clef.  It  rarely 
or  never  is  placed  upon  the  second  line,  except  in  an- 
cient music.    See  other  forms  of  C  clef  under  C,  2. 

Alto  clef,  Bass  clef.    See  imder  Alto,  Bass. 

Cleft  (klSft),  imp.  &  p.  p.  from  Cleave. 

Cleft,  a.    1.  Divided ;  split ;  partly  divided  or  split. 

2.  {Bot.)  Incised  nearly  to  the  midrib ;  as,  a  chft  leaf. 

Cleft,  n.  [OE.  clift;  cf.  Sw.  Myft  cave,  den,  Icel. 
Muft  cleft,  Dan.  kloft,  G.  Muft.  See  Cleave  to  split, 
and  cf .  2d  Clift,  Ist  Clough.]  1.  A  space  or  opening 
made  by  spUtting ;  a  crack ;  a  crevice ;  as,  the  cleft  of  a 
rock.  Is.  ii.  21. 

2.  A  piece  made  by  splitting ;  as,  a  cleft  of  wood. 

3.  {Far.)  A  disease  in  horses;  a  crack  on  the  bend  of 
the  pastern. 

Branchial  clefts.    See  under  Branchial. 

Syn.  —  Crack ;  crevice ;  fissure  ;  chink ;  cranny. 

Cleft'-fOOt'ed  (-fS6f  Sd),  a.    Having  a  cloven  foot. 

Cleft'graft'  (-graft'),  v.  t.  To  ingraft  by  cleaving  the 
stock  and  inserting  a  scion.  Mortimer, 

Cleg  (klSg),  n.  [Northern  Eng.  &  Scot,  gleg:  cf. 
Gael,  creithleag.']  {Zo'dl.)  A  small  breeze  or  horsefly. 
[North  of  Eng.  &  Scot.l  Jamieson. 

Cleis'tO-gam'ic  (klis'to-gSm'Ik), )  a.     [Gr.   KXeio-rds 

ClelS-tOg'a-mOUS  (-tSg'a-mus),  j  closed  (fr.  (cAeieiv 
to  shut)  -J-  ya/iios  marriage.]  {Bot.')  Having,  beside  the 
usual  flowers,  other  minute,  closed  flowers,  without  pet- 
als or  with  minute  petals ;  —  said  of  certain  species  of 
plants  which  possess  flowers  of  two  or  more  kinds,  the 
closed  ones  being  so  constituted  as  to  insure  self-fertili- 
zation. Darwin. 

Clem  (klSm),  V,  t,  &  i.  [Cf.  clam  to  clog,  or  6. 
klemmen  to  pinch,  Icel.  kl'ombra,  E.  clamp."]  To  starve ; 
totfamish.    [Obs.'i  B.  Jonson, 

Clem'a-tis  (klem'a-tTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KKitit-aji^ 
brushwood,  also  (from  its  long,  lithe  branches)  clematis, 
fr.  KKfjixa  twig,  shoot,  fr.  kKSlv  to  break  off.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  flowering  plants,  of  many  species,  mostly  climb- 
ers, having  feathery  styles,  which  greatly  enlarge  in  the 
fruit ;  —  called  also  virgin's  bower. 

Clem'ence  (klgm'ens),  n.   Clemency.   [Obs.]  Spenser, 

Clem'en-cy  (klgm'en-sj?),  n.  ;  pi.  Clemencies  (-siz). 

[L.  dementia,  fr.  demons  mild,  calm.]   1.  Disposition  to 

forgive  and  spare,  as  offenders;  mildness  of  temper; 

gentleness ;  tenderness ;  mercy. 

Great  clemency  and  tender  zeal  toward  their  subjects.    Stowe. 

They  had  applied  for  the  royal  clemency.        Macaulay, 

2.  Mildness  or  softness  of  the  elements ;  as,  the  clem- 
ency of  the  season 

Syn.  —  Mildness;  tenderness;  indulgence;  lenity; 
mercy;  gentleness;  compassion;  kindness. 

Clem'ent  (klgm'ent),  a,  [L.  demons,  -entis:  cf.  P. 
clement.']  Mild  in  temper  and  disposition ;  merciful ; 
compassionate.     Shak.  —  Clem'ent-ly,  adv. 

Clem'ent-ine  (klgm'ent-in  or  -in),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Clement,  esp.  to  St.  Clement  of  Home  and  the  spu- 
rious homilies  attributed  to  him,  or  to  Pope  Clement  V. 
and  his  compilations  of  canon  law. 

Clench  (klgnch),  n,  &  v.  t.    See  Clinch. 

Clepe  (klep),  V.  i,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cleped  (klep'Sd  or 
klept) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n  Cleping.  Cf.  Tcleped.]  [AS. 
clepan,  cleopian,  clipian,  clypian,  to  cry,  call.]  To  call, 
or  name.     [06«.] 

That  other  son  was  cleped  Cambalo.  CKauces". 

Clepe,  V,  i.    To  make  appeal ;  to  cry  out.    [06*.] 
Wandering  in  woe,  and  to  the  heavens  on  high 
Cleping  for  vengeance  of  this  treachery.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

II  Clep'sl-ne  (klgp'sT-ne),  n,   (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  fresh- 
water leeches, 
furnished  with 
a    proboscis. 
They  feed  upon 

mollusks     and  —  .iiji 

worms.  J/^^ 

/■vFi^?!?'^'?**     Clepsine  (C.  modesta),  X  2;    with  young 
(.Kiep  si-ara,  ones  adhSring  to  the  ventral  surface. 

277),    w.      [L., 

from  Gr.  K\e\jivSpa. ;  K\enTeiv  to  steal,  conceal  -{-  iiSoip 
water.]     A  water  clock  ;   a  contrivance  for  measuring 


ale,  senate,   c&re,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   ^\1 ;     eve,   event,   £nd,   fern,   recent ;     See,   idea,   iU ;     old,   obey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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time  by  the  graduated  flow  of  a  liquid,  as  of  water, 
through  a  small  aperture.     See  Illust.  in  Appendix. 

II  Clep'tO-ma'ni-a  (klSp'to-ma'nT-4),  n.  [NL.]  See 
Kleptomania. 

Clere'StO'ry  (kler'sto'ry),  n.     Same  as  Clearstoky. 

Cler'geon  (kler'jun),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  clerc.  See 
Clekk.]     a  chorister  boy.     \,Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Cler'gl-al  (kler'jT-al),  a.  Learned ;  erudite  ;  clerical. 
[04«.]  Chaucer. 

Cler'gl-cal  (-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  clergy ; 
clerical ;  clerkly ;  learned.     \_Obs.']  ilillon. 

Cler'gy  (kler'jy),  n.  [OE.  clergie,  clergi,  clerge,  OF. 
clergie,  F.  clergie  (fr.  clerc  clerk,  fr.  L.  clericus  priest) 
confused  with  OF.  clergie,  F.  clerge,  fr.  LL.  clericatus 
office  of  priest,  monastic  life,  fr.  L.  clericus  priest,  LL. 
scholar,  clerk.  Both  the  Old  French  words  meant  clergy, 
in  sense  1,  the  former  having  also  sense  2.     See  Clerk.] 

1.  The  body  of  men  set  apart,  by  due  ordination,  to 
the  service  of  God,  in  the  Christian  church,  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  laity ;  in  England,  usually  restricted  to 
the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  Hooker. 

2.  Learning ;  also,  a  learned  profession.     [OJi.] 
Sophistry,  .  .  .  rhetoric,  and  other  clergy.    Gmj  of  Warwick. 

Put  their  second  sons  to  learn  some  clergy.  State  Papers  (1515). 

3.  The  privilege  or  benefit  of  clergy. 

If  convicted  of  a  clergyable  felony,  he  is  entitled  equally  to 
his  clergy  after  as  before  conviction.  Blackstoiie. 

Benefit  of  clergy  (Eng.  Law),  the  exemption  of  the  per- 
sons of  clergymen  from  criminal  process  before  a  secular 
judge  —  a  privilege  which  was  extended  to  all  who  could 
read,  such  persons  being,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  clerici,  or 
clerks.  This  privilege  was  abridged  and  modified  by 
various  statutes,  and  finally  abolished  in  the  reign  of 
George  IV.  (1827).  —  Regular  clergy.  Secular  clergy.  See 
Regular,  n.,  and  Secular,  a. 

Cler'gy-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Entitled  to,  or  admitting, 
the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  as,  a  dergyablefelony.  Blackstone. 

Cler'gy-man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Clergymen  (-men).  An 
ordained  minister ;  a  man  regularly  authorized  to  preach 
the  gospel,  and  administer  its  ordinances  ;  in  England, 
usually  restricted  to  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church. 

Cler'lo  (klgr'ik), 71.  [AS.,  fr.  L.  derifijs.  See  Clerk.] 
A  clerk,  or  clergyman.     [7?.]  Bp.  Horsley. 

Cler'lc  (klSr'ik),  a.    Same  as  Clerical. 

Cler'ic-al  (-T-kol),  a.    [LL.  clericalis.    See  Clerk.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  clergy;  suitable  for  the 
clergy.     "A  cZeneai  education."  Burke. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  a  clerk  or  copyist,  or  to  writing. 
"  Clerical  work."  E.  Everett. 

A  clerical  error,  an  error  made  in  copying  or  writing. 

Cler'ic-al-lsni  (-T-kal-Tz'm),  n.  An  excessive  devotion 
to  the  interests  of  the  sacerdotal  order ;  undue  influence 
of  the  clergy;  sacerdotalism. 

Cler-lc'l-ty  (klSr-is'I-ty),  re.  The  state  of  being  a 
clergyman,     [i?.] 

Cler'1-sy  (klgr'i-sy),  n.     [LL.  clericia.     See  Clergy.] 

1.  The  literati,  or  well  educated  class.  Coleridge. 

2.  The  clergy,  or  their  opinions,  as  opposed  to  the 
laity. 

Clerk  (klerk ;  in  Eng.  klark ;  277),  n.  [Either  OF. 
clerc,  fr.  L.  clericus  a  priest,  or  AS.  clerc,  cleric,  clerk, 
priest,  fr.  L.  clericus,  fr.  Gr.  KKripiKo^  belonging  to  the 
clergy,  fr.  KA.>jpo5  lot,  allotment,  clergy ;  cf .  Deut.  xviii. 
2.    Cf.  Clergy.]   1.  A  clergyman  or  ecclesiastic.  [Ofo.] 

AU  persons  were  styled  clerks  that  served  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  Ayliffe. 

2.  A  man  who  could  read ;  a  scholar ;  a  learned  per- 
son ;  a  man  of  letters.  [06«.]  "  Every  one  that  could 
read  .  .  .  being  accounted  a  clerk."  Blackstone. 

He  was  no  great  clerk,  but  he  was  perfectly  well  versed  in 
the  interests  of  Europe.  Burke. 

3.  A  parish  officer,  being  a  layman  who  leads  in  read- 
ing the  responses  of  the  Episcopal  church  service,  and 
otherwise  assists  in  it.    \_Eng.~\  Hook. 

And  like  unlettered  clerk  still  cry  "  Amen."        Shak. 

4.  One  employed  to  keep  records  or  accounts ;  a  scribe ; 
an  accountant ;  as,  the  clerk  of  a  court ;  a  town  clerk. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown  .  .  .  withdrew  the  bill.    Strype. 

m^^  In  some  cases,  clerk  is  synonymous  with  secretary. 
A  clerk  is  always  an  officer  subordinate  to  a  higher  om- 
cer,  board,  corporation,  or  person  ;  whereas  a  secretary 
may  be  either  a  subordinate  or  the  head  of  an  office  or 
department. 

B    An  assistant  in  a  shop  or  store.     [U.  iS.] 

Clerk'-ale'  (klerk'al';  in  Eng.  klark'al'),  n.  A  feast 
for  the  benefit  of  the  parish  clerk.     [-Brej'J     T.  Warton. 

Clerkless,  a.    Unlearned.     [06.?.]      E.  Waterhouse. 

ClerkOlke'  (-lik'),  a.    Scholarlike.     [Obs.]         Shak. 

Clerk'll-ness  (-li-nes), «.     Scholarship.     [OJi.] 

Clerk'ly,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  clerk.       Cranmer. 

Clerk'ly,  adv.    In  a  scholarly  manner.    [06i.]    Shak. 

Clerk'sbip,  n.     State,  quality,  or  business  of  a  clerk. 

Cler'O-man'cy  (kler'o-man'sy),  n.  [Gr.  Khrjpoi  lot  -(- 
-money:  cf.  F.  cleromancie.']  A  divination  by  throw- 
ing dice  or  casting  lots. 

Cle-ron'O-my  (kle-ron'o-my),  re.  [Gr.  (cAijpos  inher- 
itance -|-  v€fji€cr6aL  to  possess.]     Inheritance ;  heritage. 

Cler'stCry  (kler'sto'ry),  re.    See  Clearstory. 

Clev'er  (klSv'er),  a.  [Origin  uncertain.  Cf.  OE. 
diver  eager,  AS.  cZi//er(incomp.)  cloven;  or  eft/era  claw, 
perh.  connected  with  E.  cleave  to  divide,  split,  the  mean- 
ing of  E.  clever  perh.  coming  from  the  idea  of  grasping, 
seizing  (with  the  mind).]  1.  Possessing  quickness  of  in- 
tellect, skill,  dexterity,  talent,  or  adroitness ;  expert. 

Though  there  were  many  clever  men  in  England  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  only  two  great 
creative  minds.  Macaiday. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever.    C.  King&ley. 

2.  Showing  skill  or  adroitness  in  the  doer  or  former ; 
as,  a  clever  speech  ;  a  clever  trick.  Byron. 

3.  Having  fitness,  propriety,  or  suitableness. 

'T  would  sound  more  clever 
To  me  and  to  my  heirs  forever.  Sw\ft. 


"  The  girl  was  a  tight, 

ArbiUhnot. 

\u.  s.-\ 


[iJ.] 


4.  Well-shaped ;   handsome 
clever  wench  as  any  was." 

5.  Good-natured ;  obliging. 
Syn.—  See  Smart. 

Clev'er-ish  (kl5v'er-Tsh),  a.    Somewhat  clever. 
Clev'er-ly,  adv.     in  a  clever  manner. 

Never  was  man  so  cleverly  absurd.  C.  Smart. 

Clev'er-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  clever ;  skill ; 
dexterity ;  adroitness. 

Syn.  — See  Ingenuity. 

Clev'is  (-is),  re.  [Cf .  Cleave  to  adhere,  Clavel.]  A 
piece  of  metal  bent  in  the  form  of  an  oxbow,  with  the 
two  ends  perforated  to  receive  a  pin,  used  on  the  end  of 
the  tongue  of  a  plow,  wagon,  etc.,  to  attach  it  to  a  draft 
chain,  whiffletree,  etc. ;  —  called  also  clavel,  clevy. 

Clew  (klii).  Clue,  n.  [OE.  clewe,  cloioe,  clue,  AS. 
cleowen,  cliwen,  clywe  ball  of  thread  ;  akin  to  D.  kluwen, 
OHG.  chliwa,  chliuwa,  G.  dim.  kleuel,  knduel,  and  perh. 
to  L.  gluma  hull,  husk,  Skr.  glaus  sort  of  ball  or  tumor. 
Perh.  akin  to  E.  claw.  V26.  Cf.  Knawel.]  1.  A  ball 
of  thread,  yarn,  or  cord ;  also,  the  thread  itself. 

Untwisting  his  deceitful  clew.  Speiiser. 

2.  That  which  guides  or  directs  one  in  anything  of  a 
doubtful  or  intricate  nature  ;  that  which  gives  a  hint  in 
the  solution  of  a  mystery. 

The  clew,  without  which  it  was  perilous  to  enter  the  vast  and 
intricate  maze  of  continental  politics,  was  in  his  hands. 

Macaulay. 

3.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  lower  corner  of  a  square  sail,  or  the 
after  corner  of  a  fore-and- 
aft  sail.  (6)  A  loop  and 
thimbles  at  the  corner  of 
a  sail,  (c)  A  combination 
of  lines  or  nettles  by  which 
a  hammock  is  suspended. 

Clew  garnet  (Naut.),  one 
of  the  ropes  by  which  the 
clews  of  the  courses  of 
square-rigged  vessels  are  Iron  Clews,  to  be  fastened  to 
drawn  up  to  the  lower  the  corners  of  sails.  A  Heart 
yards.  —  Clew  line  {Naut.\  Clew  ;  B  Ring  Clew, 
a  rope  by  which  a  clew  of  one  of  the  smaller  square  sails, 
as  the  topsail,  topgallant  sail,  or  royal,  is  run  up  to  its 
yard.  —  Clew-line  block  (Naut.),  the  block  through  which 
a  clew  line  reeves.    See  Illust.  of  Block. 

Clew,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clewed  (kliid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Clewing.]     [Cf.  D.  kluwenen.     See  Clew,  re.] 

1.  To  direct;  to  guide,  as  by  a  thread.     \_Obs.'] 
Direct  and  clew  me  out  the  way  to  happiness.    Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  move  or  draw  (a  sail  or  yard)  by  means 
of  the  clew  garnets,  clew  lines,  etc.  ;  esp.  to  draw  up  the 
clews  of  a  square  sail  to  the  yard. 

To  clew  down  (Naut.),  to  force  (a  yard)  down  by  haul- 
ing on  the  clew  lines.  —  To  clew  up  (Naut.),  to  draw  (a 
sail)  up  to  the  yard,  as  for  furling. 

II  Cli'Ch^'  (kle'sha'),  re.  [F.  cliche,  from  clicher  to 
stereotype.]  A  stereotype  plate  or  any  similar  repro- 
duction of  ornament,  or  lettering,  in  relief. 

Cllcli*  casting,  a  mode  of  obtaining  an  impression  from  a 
die  or  woodcut,  or  the  like,  by  striking  it  suddenly  upon 
metal  which  has  been  fused  and  is  just  becoming  solid ; 
also,  the  casting  so  obtained. 

Click  (klTk),  V.  i.  \irrip.  &p.  p.  Clicked  (klTkt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clicking.]  [Prob.  an  onomatopoetic  word  : 
cf.  OF.  cliquier.  See  Clack,  and  cf.  Clink,  Clique.] 
To  make  a  slight,  sharp  noise  (or  a  succession  of  such 
noises),  as  by  a  gentle  striking  ;  to  tick. 

The  varnished  clock  that  clicked  behind  the  door.   Goldsmith. 

Click,  V.  t.     1.  To  move  with  the  sound  of  a  click. 
She  clicked  back  the  bolt  which  held  the  window  sash. 

Thackeray. 

2.  To  cause  to  make  a  clicking  noise,  as  by  striking 
together,  or  against  something. 

[Jove]  clicked  all  his  marble  thumbs.        Ben  Jonson. 
When  merry  milkmaids  click  the  latch.       Tennyson. 

Click,  re.  1.  A  slight  sharp  noise,  such  as  is  made  by 
the  cocking  of  a  pistol. 

2.  A  kind  of  articulation  used  by  the  natives  of  South- 
em  Africa,  consisting  in  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  end 
or  some  other  portion  of  the  tongue  from  a  part  of  the 
mouth  with  wliich  it  is  in  contact,  whereby  a  sharp, 
clicking  sound  is  produced.  The  sounds  are  four  in 
number,  and  are  called  cerebral,  palatal,  dental,  and 
lateral  clicks  or  clucks,  the  latter  being  the  noise  ordi- 
narily used  in  urging  a  horse  forward. 

Click,  V.  t.  [OE.  kleken,  clichen.  Cf.  Clutch.]  To 
snatch.     \_Prov.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 

Click,  re.     [Cf.  4th  Click,  and  OF.   clique  latch.] 

1.  A  detent,  pawl,  or  ratchet,  as  that  which  catches 
the  cogs  of  a  ratchet  wheel  to  prevent  backward  mo- 
tion.   See  Illust.  of  Ratchet  wheel. 

2.  The  latch  of  a  door.     [Prov.  Eng."] 
Click'   bee'tle  (be't'l).    (Zodl.)  See  Elater. 
Cllck'er  (kllk'er),  n.     1.  One  who  stands  before  a 

shop  door  to  invite  people  to  buy.     \_Low,  Eng.'] 

2.  (Print.)  One  who  has  charge  of  the  work  of  a  com- 
panionship. 

Click'et  (klik'gt),  re.  [OF.  cliquet  the  latch  of  a  door. 
See  5th  Click.]    1.  The  knocker  of  a  door.  \_Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  A  latch  key.     \_Eng.]  Chaucer. 

Click'y  {-^),  a.  Resembling  a  click ;  abounding  in 
clicks.     "  Their  strange  dicA-j/ language. "    The  Century. 

II  Cli-das'tes  (klt-das'tez),  re.  [NL.,  prob.  from  Gr. 
KAet's  key.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of  extinct  marine  rep- 
tiles, allied  to  the  Mosasaurus.    See  Illust.  in  Appendix. 

Cli'en-sy  (kU'en-sy),  re.     State  of  being  a  client. 

Cll'ent  (kli'ent),  11.  [L.  cliens,  -entis,  for  cluens,  one 
who  hears  (in  relation  to  his  protector),  a  client,  fr.  L. 
cluere  to  be  named  or  called  ;  akin  to  Gr.  kXvuv  to  hear, 
Skr.  p-u,  and  E.  loiid :  cf.  F.  client.  See  Loud.]  1.  {Rom. 
Antig.)  A  citizen  who  put  himself  under  the  protection 
of  a  man  of  distinction  and  influence,  who  was  called  his 
patron 


2.  A  dependent ;  one  under  the  protection  of  another. 

I  do  think  they  are  your  friends  and  clients. 

And  fearful  to  disturb  you.  B.  Jonson 

3.  (Law)  One  who  consults  a  legal  adviser,  or  submits 
his  cause  to  his  management. 

Cll'ent-age  (kli'ent-aj),  re.     1.  State  of  being  a  client. 

2.  A  body  of  clients.  E.  Everett. 

CU-en'tal  (klt-Sn'tal),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  client. 

A  dependent  and  clienial  relation.  Burke. 

I  sat  down  in  the  cUental  chair.  Dickens. 

Cli'ent-ed  (kli'ent-Sd),  a.     Supplied  with  clients.  [iJ.] 

The  least  clienied  pettifoggers.  B.  Carew. 

CU-en'te-lage  (klt-gn'te-Iaj),  re.  See  Clientele,  re.,  2. 

Cli'en-tele' (kli'gn-tel'  or  kll'gn-tel'),  re.    [L.  clientela  : 

cf.  F.  clientele.]    1.  The  condition  or  position  of  a  client ; 

clientship.     [_Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  clients  or  dependents  of  a  nobleman  or  patron. 

3.  The  persons  who  make  habitual  use  of  the  services 
of  another  person  ;  one's  clients,  collectively  ;  as,  the  cli- 
entele of  a  lawyer,  doctor,  notary,  etc. 

Cli'ent-ship  (klT'ent-ship),  re.  Condition  of  a  client ; 
state  of  being  under  the  protection  of  a  patron.   Dryden. 

Cliff  (klTf ),  re.  [AS.  clif,  cleof ;  akin  to  OS.  kliS,  D. 
klij,  klip,  Icel.  klif,  Dan.  &  G.  klippe,  Sw.  klippa  ;  perh. 
orig.  a  climbing  place.  See  Climb.]  A  high,  steep  rock ; 
a  precipice. 

Cliff  swallow  (Zo'ol.),  a  North  Amer- 
ican swallow  (Petrochelidon  luni- 
frons),  which  builds  its  nest  against 
cliffs ;  the  eaves  swallow. 

Cliff,  re.  (Mus.)   See  Clep.    [_Obs.] 

Cliff     lime'stone'      (lim'ston'). 
(Geol.)  A  series  of  limestone  strata 
found  in  Ohio  and  farther  west,  pre-  Head  of  Cliff  Swal- 
senting  bluffs  along  the  rivers  and  ^'^' 

valleys,  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  one  formation,  but 
now  known  to  be  partly  Silurian  and  partly  Devonian. 

Cliffy  (klif'J),  a.     Having  cliffs ;  broken  ;  craggy- 

Clift  (klTft),  re.     [See  1st  Clipf,  re.]    A  cliff.      [06s.] 
That  gainst  the  craggy  chfts  did  loudly  roar.    Spenser. 

ClUt,  re.  [See  Cleft,  re.]  1.  A  cleft  or  crack  ;  a  nar- 
row opening.     lObs.] 

2.  The  fork  of  the  legs ;  the  crotch.   lObs.]    Chaucer. 

Clift'ed,  a.    [From  Clift  a  cleft.]    Broken  ;  fissured. 
Climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side.  Grainger. 

Cll-mac'ter  (klt-mSk'ter),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KXi/j-oKTrip, 
prop.,  round  of  a  ladder,  fr.  KKlfia^ ladder  :  cf.  F.  climac- 
tere.    See  Climax.]    See  Climacteric,  re. 

Cli-mac'ter-iC  (klt-m5k'ter-Tk  or  klTm/ak-tSrlk ;  277), 
a.  [L.  climactericns,  Gr.  KAi/ixaKnjpiKo;.  See  Climac- 
TER.]     Relating  to  a  climacteric  ;  critical. 

CU-mac'ter-lC,  re.  1.  A  period  in  human  life  in  which 
some  great  change  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  con- 
stitution. The  critical  periods  are  thought  by  some  to  be 
the  years  produced  by  multiplying  7  into  the  odd  num- 
bers 3,  5,  7,  and  9  ;  to  which  others  add  the  81st  year. 

2.  Any  critical  period. 

It  is  your  lot,  as  it  was  mine,  to  live  during  one  of  the  grand 
climacterics  of  the  world.  Southey. 

Grand  or  Great  climacteric,  the  sixty-third  year  of  hu- 
man life. 

I  should  hardly  yield  my  rigid  fibers  to  be  regenerated  by 
them  ;  nor  begin,  in  my  grand  climacteric,  to  squall  in  their 
new  accents,  or  to  stammer,  in  my  second  cradle,  the  elemen- 
tal sounds  of  their  barbarous  metaphysics.  Burke. 

Clim'ac-ter'ic-al  (kllm'Sk-tgrl-kal),  a.  &  re.  See 
Climacteric.  Evelyn. 

Cli'ma-tal  (kli'ma-tal),  a.    Climatic.  Dunglison. 

Cll'ina-tar'chic  (-tar'kik),  a.  [^Climate  +  Gr.  apx^iv 
to  rule.]    Presiding  over,  or  regulating,  climates. 

Cli'mate  (kli'mat),  re.  [F.  climat,  L.  clima,  -aiis,  fr. 
Gr.  K^ip-a,  -arcs,  slope,  the  supposed  slope  of  the  earth 
(from  the  equator  toward  the  pole),  hence  a  region  or 
zone  of  the  earth,  fr.  /cAiVeiv  to  slope,  incline,  akin  to  E. 
lean,  v.  i.  See  Lean,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Cleme.]  1  (Anc. 
Geog.)  One  of  thirty  regions  or  zones,  parallel  to  the 
equator,  into  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole  was  divided,  according  to  the  succes- 
sive increase  of  the  length  of  the  midsummer  day. 

2.  The  condition  of  a  place  in  relation  to  various  phe- 
nomena of  the  atmosphere,  as  temperature,  moisture,  etc. , 
especially  as  they  affect  animal  or  vegetable  life. 

Cli'mate,  v.  i.    To  dwell.     [Poetic]  Shak. 

Cli-mat'iC  (klt-mSt'Tk),  «.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cli- 
mate ;  depending  on,  or  limited  by,  a  climate. 

Cli-mat'ic-al  (klt-mSt'i-kal),  a.    Climatic. 

Cli'ma-tize  (kli'ma-tlz),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cli- 
MATizED  (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Climatizing.]  To  ac- 
climate or  become  acclimated. 

Cli'ma-tog'ra-phy  (kli'ma-tSg'ra-fJ^),  re.  [Climate  + 
-graphy.]    A  description  of  climates. 

Cli'ma-to-log'ic-al  (klJ'ma-to-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  climatology. 

Cli'ma-tol'o-gist  (-tSl'o-jist),  n.  One  versed  in,  or 
who  studies,  climatology. 

Cli'ma-tol'0-gy  (-tWo-y^),  re.  [Climate -\- -logy :  cf.  F. 
climaiologie.]  The  science  which  treats  of  climates  and 
investigates  their  phenomena  and  causes.     Brande  dr  C. 

Cli'ma-ture  (kli'ma-tiSr ;  135),  re.  [Cf.  F.  climntvre.] 
A  climate.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Gll'mas  (kli'mSks),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  K>up.a$  ladder, 
staircase,  fr.  K\iveiv  to  make  to  bend,  to  lean.  See  Lad- 
der, Lean,  v.  i.]  1.  Upward  movement ;  steady  in- 
crease ;  gradation  ;  ascent.  Glanvill. 

2.  (Bhet.)  A  figure  in  which  the  parts  of  a  sentence  or 
paragraph  are  so  arranged  that  each  succeeding  one  rises 
above  its  predecessor  in  impressiveness. 

•'  Tribulation  worketh  patience,  patience  experience,  and  ex- 
perience hope  "  —  a  happy  climax.  J.  D.  Forbes. 

3.  The  highest  point ;  the  greatest  degree. 

We  must  look  higher  for  the  climax  of  earthly  good.    7.  Taylor. 
To  cap  the  climax,  to  surpass  everything,  as  in  excel- 
lence c  in  absurdity.    [Collori.] 
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Olimb  (klim),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cmmbed  (kllmd), 
Obs.  or  Vulgar  Glome  (kl5m) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Climeino.  ] 
[AS.  dimban ;  akin  to  OHG.  chlimban,  G.  &  D.  klim- 
men,  Icel.  kllfa,  and  E.  cleave  to  adhere.]  1.  To  ascend 
or  mount  laboriously,  esp.  by  use  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

2.  To  ascend  as  if  with  effort ;  to  rise  to  a  higher  point. 

Black  vapors  climb  aloft,  and  cloud  the  day.      Dryden. 

3.  (Bot.)  To  ascend  or  creep  upward  by  twining  about 
a  support,  or  by  attaching  itself  by  tendrils,  rootlets, 
etc.,  to  a  support  or  upright  surface. 

Climb,  V.  t.  To  ascend,  as  by  means  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  or  laboriously  or  slowly ;  to  mount. 

Ollml),  re.  The  act  of  one  who  climbs;  ascent  by 
climbing.  Warburton. 

Climb'a-ble  (kllm'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  climbed. 

Cllmb'er  (kllm'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
climbs:  (a)  {Bot.)  A  plant  that  climbs,  (i)  {Zobl.)  A 
bird  that  climbs,  as  a  woodpecker  or  a  parrot. 

Cllmb'er,  v.  i.  [From  Climb  ;  cf.  Clamber.]  To  climb ; 
to  mount  with  effort ;  to  clamber.     [Ofo.]  Tusser. 

Climb'lng,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  Climb. 

Climbing  fern.  See  imder Fern.  —  Climbing  perch.  (Zool.) 
See  Anabas,  and  Labtrinthici. 

Clime  (kllm),  n.     [L.  clima.    See  Climate.]    A  cli- 
mate ;  a  tract  or  region  of  the  earth.     See  Climate. 
Turn  we  to  survey, 
Where  rougher  dimes  a  nobler  race  display.  Goldsmith. 

II  CU-nan'thl-um  (klT-nSn'thi-um),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
(cAiri)  bed  +  afflo!  flower.]  (Bot.)  The  receptacle  of  the 
flowers  in  a  composite  plant ;  —  also  called  cliniuin. 

Clinch  (klinch ;  224),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clinched 
(klincht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  CLnJCHDJO.]  [OE.  clenchen, 
prop,  causative  of  clink  to  cause  to  clink,  to  strike  ;  cf. 
D.  klinken  to  tinkle,  rivet.  See  Clink.]  1.  To  hold 
firmly ;  to  hold  fast  by  grasping  or  embracing  tightly. 
"  Clinch  the  pointed  spear."  Dryden. 

2.  To  set  closely  together ;  to  close  tightly ;  as,  to 
clinch  the  teeth  or  the  fist.  Swift. 

3.  To  bend  or  turn  over  the  point  of  (something  that 
has  been  driven  through  an  object),  so  that  it  will  hold 
fast ;  as,  to  clinch  a  naU. 

4.  To  make  conclusive ;  to  confirm ;  to  establish  ;  as, 
to  clinch  an  argument.  South. 

Clinch,  V.  i.  To  hold  fast ;  to  grasp  something  firmly ; 
to  seize  or  grasp  one  another. 

Clinch  (klinch),  re.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  holding 
fast ;  that  which  serves  to  hold  fast ;  a  grip ;  a  grasp  ;  a 
clamp  ;  a  holdfast ;  as,  to  get  a  good  clinch  of  an  antag- 
onist, or  of  a  weapon ;  to  secure  anything  by  a  clinch. 

2.  A  pun.     [iJ.]  Pope. 

3.  (Naut.)  A  hitch  or  bend  by  which  a  rope  is  made 
fast  to  the  ring  of  an  anchor,  or  the  breeching  of  a  ship's 
gun  to  the  ringbolts. 

Olinch'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
clinches  ;  that  which  holds  fast.  Pope. 

2.  That  which  ends  a  dispute  or  controversy ;  a  de- 
cisive argument. 

Cllnch'er-bullt'  (-bTlf),  a.    See  CLiNKEE-BtjiLT. 

Cling  (kling),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cluno  (klung), 
Clong  (klSng,  Obs.)\  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clinginq.]  [AS. 
cli7igan  to  adhere,  to  wither ;  akin  to  Dan.  klynge  to 
cluster,  crowd.  Cf.  Clump.]  To  adhere  closely ;  to 
Btick  ;  to  hold  fast,  especially  by  twining  round  or  em- 
bracing ;  as,  the  tendril  of  a  vine  clings  to  its  support ; 
—  usually  followed  by  to  or  together. 

And  what  hath  life  for  thee 
That  thou  shouldst  cling  to  it  thus  ?    Jlrs.  Hemans. 

Cling,  V.  i.  1.  To  cause  to  adhere  to,  especially  by 
twining  round  or  embracing.     [Obs.'] 

I  clung  my  legs  as  close  to  his  side  as  I  could.       Swift. 
2.  To  make  to  dry  up  or  wither.     [_Obs.'\ 
If  thou  speak'st  false. 
Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Tnl  famine  cling  thee.  Shak. 

Cling,  n.    Adherence;  attachment;  devotion.     [iJ.] 
A  more  tenacious  cling  to  worldly  respects.      Milton. 

Cllng'stone'  (-ston'),  a.  Having  the  flesh  attached 
closely  to  the  stone,  as  in  some  kinds  of  peaches.  —  re. 
A  fruit,  as  a  peach,  whose  flesh  adheres  to  the  stone. 

Cllng'y  (kling'y),  a.    Apt  to  cling  ;  adhesive.-    [iS.] 

Clln'lc  (klinTk),  re.  [See  Clinical.]  1.  One  con- 
fined to  the  bed  by  sickness. 

2.  (Eccl.)  One  who  receives  baptism  on  a  sick  bed. 
iObs.)  Hook. 

3.  (3fed.)  A  school,  or  a  session  of  a  school  or  class,  in 
which  medicine  or  surgery  is  taught  by  the  examination 
and  treatment  of  patients  in  the  presence  of  the  pupils. 

Clln'lc-al  (klTn'I-kal),  Clln'lc  (klTu'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  /cA.i- 
WKoi,  fr.  kKlvti  bed,  fr.  kKCvsiv  to  lean,  recline :  cf.  F. 
clinique.  See  Lean,  v.  i.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bed, 
especially,  a  sick  bed. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  clinic,  or  to  the  study  of  dis- 
ease in  the  living  subject. 

Clinlcsd  baptism,  baptism  administered  to  a  person  on  a 
sick  bed.  —  Clinical  instruction,  instruction  by  means  of 
clinics.  —  CUnical  lecture  (Med.),  a  discourse  upon  medical 
topics  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  and  examination  of 
living  patients.  —  Clinical  medicine.  Clinical  surgery,  that 
part  of  medicine  or  surgery  which  is  occupied  with  the 
mvestigation  of  disease  m  the  living  subject. 

Clln'ic-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  clinical  manner. 

II  CU-nlque' (kle-nek'),  re.     [F.]    (Med.)  Aclinic. 

II  Clin'1-um  (kliul-iSm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KKCvy,  bed.] 
{Bot. )  See  Clinanthium. 

Clink  (klink),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Clinked  (kltnkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Clinking.]  [OE.  clinken;  akm  to  G. 
klingen,  D.  klinken,  Sw.  klinga,  Dan.  klinge ;  prob.  of 
Imitative  origin.  Cf.  Clank,  Clench,  Click,  v.  ?'.]  To 
cause  to  give  out  a  slight,  sliarp,  tinkling  sound,  as  by 
striking  metallic  or  other  sonorous  bodies  together. 

And  let  me  the  canakin  clink.  Sh^h. 


Clink  (klTnk),  V.  i.     1.  To  give  out  a  slight,  sharp, 

tinkling  sound.     "  The  cMniin^  latch. "  Ti'nnyson. 

2.  To  rhyme.     IMumorous}  Coivper. 

Clink,  re.  A  slight,  sharp,  tinkling  sound,  made  1  y 
the  collision  of  sonorous  bodies.  "  Clink  ana  fall  ci 
swords."  Shak. 

CUn'kant  (klln'kant),  a.    See  Clinquant. 

Cllnk'er  (klTnk'er),  re.  [From  clink;  cf.  D.  klinker  a 
brick  which  is  so  hard  that  it  makes  a  sonorous  sound, 
from  klinken  to  clink.  Cf.  Clinkstone.]  1.  A  mass 
composed  of  several  bricks  run  together  by  the  action  of 
the  fire  in  the  kiln. 

2.  Scoria  or  vitrified  incombustible  matter,  formed  in 
a  grate  or  furnace  where  anthracite  coal  is  used ;  vitri- 
fied or  burnt  matter  ejected  from  a  volcano  ;  slag. 

3.  A  scale  of  oxide  of  iron,  formed  in  forging. 

4.  A  kind  of  brick.    See  Dutch  clinker,  under  Dutch. 
Clink'er-bullt'  (-bilf),  a.     (Naut.)  Having  the  side 

planka  (of  a  boat)  so  arranged  that  the  lower  edge  of 
each  overlaps  the  upper  edge  of  the  plank  next  below  it 
like  clapboards  on  a  house.     See  Lapstreak. 

Clink'stone'  (-ston' ;  110),  re.  IClink  -\-  stone  ;  — 
from  its  sonorousness.]  (ISlin.)  An  igneous  rock  of  f eld- 
spathic  composition,  lameDar  in  structure,  and  clinking 
under  the  hammer.     See  Phonolite. 

Cli'no-di-ag'0-nal  (kll'no-dt-Sg'o-nal),  n.  [Gr.  xXi- 
vii.v  to  incline  -\-  B.  diagonal.']  [Crysiallog.)  That  diag- 
onal or  lateral  axis  in  a  mouoclinic  crystal  which  makes 
an  oblique  angle  with  the  vertical  axis.  See  Crystalli- 
zation. —  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  direction  of,  the 
clinodiagonal. 

Cli'no-dome'  (-dom'),  n.  [Gr.  k  iveiv  to  incline  -\-  E. 
dome.]     (Crystallog.)  See  under  Dome. 

Cli'no-graph'lc  (-grSftk),  a.  [Gi.  xKiveiv  to  incline 
+  -graph.]  Pertaining  to  that  mode  of  projection  in 
drawing  in  whicli  the  rays  of  light  are  supposed  to  fall 
obliquely  on  the  plane  of  projection. 

Cll'nold  (kli'noid),  a.  [Gr.  kAiit;  bed -f -Oid.]  (Anat.) 
Like  a  bed  ;  —  applied  to  several  processes  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

CU-nom'e-ter  (klt-nom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  xKivsiv  to  in- 
cline-f- -me/er.]  (GeoZ.)  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  dip  of  beds  or  strata,  or  the  slope  of  an  embankment 
or  cutting  ;  a  kind  of  plumb  level.  Dana. 

Clln'O-met'rlC  (klin'o-mSt'rTk  or  kll'no-),  a.  1.  Per- 
taining to,  or  ascertained  by,  the  clinometer. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  oblique  crystalline  forms,  or  to 
solids  which  have  oblique  angles  between  the  axes  ;  as, 
the  clinomelric  systems. 

Cll-nom'e-try  (klt-nom'e-try),  re.  (Geol.)  The  art  or 
operation  of  measuring  the  inclination  of  strata. 

Cli'no-pln'a-COid  (kll'no-pln'a-koid),  n.  [Gr.  kAi- 
veij/ to  incline -{- 'E.  pinacoid.]  (Crystallog.)  The  plane 
in  crystals  of  the  monoelinic  system  which  is  parallel 
to  the  vertical  and  the  inclined  lateral  (clinodiagonal) 
axes. 

Cll'no-rhom'blc  (-rSm'btk),  a.  [Gr.  KAiVeif  to  in- 
cline +  E.  rAo?rt6!C .-  cf.  F.  clinorhombique.]  (Crystal- 
log.  )  Possessing  the  qualities  of  a  prism,  obliquely  in- 
clined to  a  rliombic  base ;  monoelinic. 

Clln'qnant  (klTn'kant),  a.  [F.]  Glittering ;  dressed 
in,  or  overlaid  with,  tinsel  finery.     lObs.]  ,    Shak. 

Clln'quant,  re.    Tinsel ;  Dutch  gold. 

Cll'O  (Mi'o),  re.  [L., fr.  Gr.  KKenh 
the  proclaimer,  fr.  /cAei'eif  to  call, 
tell  of,  make  famous.]  (Class. 
Myth.)  The  Muse  who  presided  over 
history. 

CU-O'ne  (klt-o'ne),  re.  A  genus 
of  naked  pteropods.  One  species 
(Clione  papilionacea),  abundant 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  food  of  the  Greenland 
whale.  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly 
called  Clio. 

Clip  (klip),  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p. 
Clipped  (klipt) ;  p.  pr.   &  vb.  n. 
Clippinq.]     [OE.  cluppen,  clippen, 
to    embrace,   AS.   clyppan    to  em- 
brace, clasp;  cf.  OHG.  kluft  tongs,  Clione  (C.  papiliona- 
shears,  Icel.  Wjpa  to  pinch,  squeeze,      cea),  x  IX-    Dorsal 
also  OE.  clippen  to  cut,  shear,  Dan.      '^i"^.'  *  Tentacles  ; 
klippe  to  clip,  cut,  Sw.  &  Icel.  klip-     ^     ^^' 
pa.]    X.  To  embrace ;  hence,  to  encompass.     [06«.] 
O  .  .  .  that  Neptune's  arms,  who  cHppelh  thee  about. 
Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself.       Shak. 

2.  To  cut  off,  as  with  shears  or  scissors ;  as,  to  clip 
the  hau- ;  to  clip  coin. 

Sentenced  to  have  hia  ears  clipped.      Macaulay. 

3.  To  curtail ;  to  cut  short. 

All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth  ; 
No  more  nor  clipped,  but  so.  Shak. 

In  London  they  clip  their  words  after  one  manner  about  the 
court,  another  in  the  city,  and  a  third  in  the  suburbs.        Swift. 
Clip  (klTp),  '»•  i-    To  move  swiftly ;  —  usually  vrith  in- 
definite it. 

Straight  flies  at  check,  and  clips  it  down  the  wind.    Dryden. 
Clip,  re.     1.  An  embrace.     lObs.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  A  cutting ;  a  shearing. 

3.  The  product  of  a  single  shearing  of  sheep  ;  a  sea- 
son's crop  of  wool. 

4.  A  clasp  or  holder  for  letters,  papers,  etc. 

5.  An  embracing  strap  for  holding  parts  together ;  the 
iron  strap,  with  loop,  at  the  ends  of  a  whiffletree.  Knight. 

6.  (Far.)  A  projecting  flange  on  the  upper  edge  of  a 
horseshoe,  turned  up  so  as  to  embrace  the  lower  part  of 
the  hoof ;  —  called  also  toe  clip  and  beak.  Youatt. 

7.  A  blow  or  stroke  with  the  hand ;  as,  he  hit  him  a 
clip.     ICollog.  U.  S.] 

Clip'per  (klip'per),  n.  1.  One  who  clips  ;  specifically, 
one  who  clips  off  the  edges  of  coin. 

The  value  is  pared  off  from  it  into  the  clipper^s  pocket.  Locke. 
3.  A  machine  for  clipping  hair,  esp.  the  hair  of  horses. 


3.  (Naut.)  A  vessel  with  a  sharp  bow,  built  and  rigged 
for  fast  sailing.  —  Cllp'per-buUt'  (-bilf ),  a. 

E^  The  name  was  first  borne  by  the  "  Baltimore  clip- 
perB,"  famous  as  privateers  in  the  early  wars  of  the 
Uuited  States. 

Clip'plng  (kllp'pTng),  re.  1.  The  act  of  embracing. 
lObs.] 

2.  The  act  of  cutting  off,  curtailing,  or  diminishing j 
the  practice  of  cUpping  the  edges  of  coins. 

Clipping  by  Englishmen  is  robbing  the  honest  man  who  re 
ceives  clipped  money.  Locke. 

3.  That  which  is  clipped  off  or  out  of  something ;  a 
piece  separated  by  cUpping  ;  as,  newspaper  clippings. 

II  Clique  (klek),  n.  [F.,  f r.  OF.  cliquier  to  cUck.  See 
Click,  v._  i.]  A  narrow  circle  of  persons  associated  by 
common  interests  or  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  com- 
mon purpose ;  —  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

Clique,  V.  i.  To  associate  together  in  a  clannish  way ; 
to  act  with  others  secretly  to  gain  a  desired  end  ;  to  plot ; 
—  used  with  together. 

Cli'qulsh  (kle'kish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  clique ; 
disposed  to  form  cliques ;   exclusive  in  spirit.  —  Cli'- 

quish-ness,  re. 

Cli'qulsm  (kle'klz'm),  n.  The  tendency  to  associate 
in  cliques ;  the  spirit  of  cliques. 

II  Cll-tel'lus  (klT-tel'liis),  re.  [NL.,  prob.  fr.  L.  clitel- 
lae  a  packsaddle.]  (Zool.)  A  tliickened  glandular  portion 
of  the  body  of  the  adult  earthworm,  consisting  of  several 
united  segments  modified  for  reproductive  purposes. 

II  CU'tO-rls  (kll'to-ris  or  klit'o-rls),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  (cAeiTopt's,  fr.  Kkeieiv  to  shut  up.  It  is  concealed  by 
the  labia  pudendi.]  (Anat.)  A  small  organ  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  vulva,  homologous  to  the  penis  in  the  male. 

Cliv'ers  (klTv'erz  or  kli'verz),  n.     See  Cleavers. 

Cllv'1-ty  (klTv'i-tj?),  re.  ;pl.  Clivities  (-tiz).  [L.  clivus 
hill.]     Inclination ;  ascent  or  descent ;  a  gradient.    [iJ.] 

II  Clo-a'ca  (klo-a'ka),  n.  ;pl.  Cloaca  (-se).  [L.]  1.  A 
sewer ;  as,  the  Cloaca  Maxima  of  Rome. 

2.  A  privy. 

3.  (Anat. )  The  common  chamber  into  which  the  intes- 
tinal, urinary,  and  generative  canals  discharge  in  birds, 
reptiles,  amphibians,  and  many  fishes. 

Clo-a'cal  (-kal),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cloaca. 

Cloak  (klok ;  110),  re.  [OF.  cloque  cloak  (from  the 
bell-like  shape),  bell,  F.  cloche  bell ;  perh.  of  Celtic  origin 
and  the  same  word  as  E.  clock.  See  1st  Clock.]  1.  A 
loose  outer  garment,  extending  from  the  neck  down- 
wards, and  commonly  without  sleeves.  It  is  longer  than 
a  cape,  and  is  worn  both  by  men  and  by  women. 

2.  That  which  conceals ;  a  disguise  or  pretext ;  an  ex- 
cuse ;  a  fair  pretense  ;  a  mask  ;  a  cover. 

No  man  is  esteemed  any  ways  considerable  for  policy  who 
wears  religion  otherwise  than  as  a  cloak.  South. 

Cloak  bag,  a  bag  in  which  a  cloak  or  other  clothes  are 
carried ;  a  portmanteau.     Shak. 

Cloak,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cloaked  (klokt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Cloaking.]  To  cover  with,  or  as  with,  a  cloak ; 
hence,  to  hide  or  conceal. 

Now  glooming  sadly,  so  to  cloak  her  matter.    Spenser, 

Syn.  —  See  Palliate. 

Cloak'ed-ly,  adv.    In  a  concealed  manner. 

Cloak'ing,  re.  1.  The  act  of  covering  with  a  cloak; 
the  act  of  concealing  anything. 

To  take  heed  of  their  dissemblings  and  cloakings.    Strj/pe, 

2.  The  material  of  which  cloaks  are  made. 

Cloak'room'  (-room'),  re.  A  room,  attached  to  anj 
place  of  public  resort,  where  cloaks,  overcoats,  etc.,  may 
be  deposited  for  a  time. 

Clock  (klok),  re.  [AS.  elucge  bell ;  akin  to  D.  klok 
clock,  bell,  G.  glocke,  Dan.  klokke,  Sw.  klocka,  Icel. 
klukka  bell,  LL.  clocca,  cloca  (whence  F.  cloche) ;  all 
perh.  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  clog  bell,  clock, 
W.  cloch  bell.  Cf.  Cloak.]  1.  A  machine  for  measur- 
ing time,  indicating  the  hour  and  other  divisions  by 
means  of  hands  moving  on  a  dial  plate.  Its  works  are 
moved  by  a  weight  or  a  spring,  and  it  is  often  so  con- 
structed as  to  tell  the  hour  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer 
on  a  beU.  It  is  not  adapted,  like  the  watch,  to  be  car- 
ried on  the  person. 

2.  A  watch,  esp.  one  that  strikes.     [OJs.]        Walton. 

3.  The  striking  of  a  clock.     lObs.]  Dryden. 

4.  A  figure  or  figured  work  on  the  ankle  or  side  of  a 
stocking.  Swift. 

^S^  The  phrases  what  o^ clock  f  it  is  nine  o'clock,  etc., 
are  contracted  from  what  of  the  clock  f  it  is  nine  of  the 
clock,  etc. 

Alarm  clock.  See  under  Alarm.  —  Astronomical  clock. 
(a)  A  clock  of  superior  construction,  with  a  compensating 
pendulum,  etc.,  to  measure  time  vrith  great  accuracy,  for 
use  in  astronomical  observatories ;  —  called  a  regulator 
when  used  by  watchmakers  as  a  standard  for  regulating 
timepieces.  (6)  A  clock  vrith  mechanism  for  indicating 
certain  astronomical  phenomena,  as  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  position  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic,  equation  of 
time,  etc.  —  Electric  clock,  (a)  A  clock  moved  or  regulated 
by  electricity  or  electro-magnetism,  (b)  A  clock  con- 
nected with  an  electro-magnetic  recording  apparatus.  — 
Ship's  clock  (iVoM^.),  a  clock  arranged  to  strike  from  one 
to  eight  strokes  at  halt  hourly  intervals,  marking  the 
divisions  of  the  ship's  watches.  —  Sidereal  clock,  an  astro- 
nomical clock  regulated  to  keep  sidereal  time. 

Clock  (klok),  V.  i.  To  ornament  with  figured  work, 
as  the  side  of  a  stocKing. 

Clock,  V.  t.  &  i.    To  call,  as  a  hen.    See  Cluck.     IE.] 

Clock,  n.  (Zool.)  A  large  beetle,  esp.  the  European 
dung  beetle  (Scarabmus  stercorarius). 

Clock'llke'  (klok'Uk'),  a.  Like  a  clock  or  like  clock- 
work ;  mechanical. 

Their  services  are  clocklike,  to  be  set 

Backward  and  forward  at  their  lord's  command.  B.  Joason. 

Clock'work' (-wQrk'),  re.  The  machinery  of  a  clock, 
or  machinery  resembling  that  of  a  clock ;  machinery 
which  produces  regularity  of  movement. 

Clod  (klod),  re.     [OE.  clodde,  later  form  of  elot.    See 
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CLor.]  1.  A  lump  or  mass,  especially  of  earth,  turf,  or 
clay.  "C/srf J  of  a  slimy  substance."  Carew.  "  Clods  of 
iron  and  brass."  Milton.  "  Clods oihlood."  E.Fairfax. 
The  earth  that  casteth  up  from  the  plow  a  great  clod,  is  not 
89  good  as  that  which  casteth  up  a  smaller  cbd.  Bacon. 

2.  The  groimd ;  the  earth ;  a  spot  of  earth  or  turf. 

The  clod 
Where  once  their  sultan's  horse  has  trod.        Swift. 

3.  That  which  is  earthy  and  of  little  relative  value,  as 
tue  body  of  man  in  comparison  with  the  soul. 

This  cold  clod  of  clay  which  we  carry  about  with  us. 

'  T.  Burnet. 

4.  A  dull,  gross,  stupid  fellow ;  a  dolt.  Dryden. 

5.  A  part  of  the  shoulder  of  a  beef  creature,  or  of  the 
neck  piece  near  the  shoulder.      See  Blust.  of  Beef. 

Clod  (klod),  V.  i.    To  collect  into  clods,  or  into  a  thick 

mass ;  to  coagulate ;  to  clot ;  as,  clodded  gore.    See  Clot. 

Clodded  in  lumps  of  clay.  G.  Fletcher. 

Clod,  V.  t.    1.  To  pelt  with  clods.  Johnson. 

2.  To  throw  violently  ;  to  hurl.     [_Scot.']  Sir  W.  Scott. 

OlOd'dlsh (klSd'dish),  a.  Resembling  clods;  gross; 
low ;  stupid  ;  boorish.   Hawthorne.  — Clod'dlsh-ness,  n. 

ClOd'dy  (-dy ),  a.    Consisting  of  clods ;  full  of  clods. 

Olod'hop'per  (-hSp'per),  n.    A  rude,  rustic  fellow. 

Clod'hop'plng,  a.    Boorish  ;  rude.  C.  Bronte. 

Clod'pate'  (klSd'paf),  n.    A  blockhead ;  a  dolt. 

Glod'pat'ed  (-paf  §d),  a.     Stupid  ;  dull ;  doltish. 

Clod'poll'  (-polO,  n.  [_Clod  +  poll  head.]  A  stupid 
fellow ;  a  dolt.     [Written  also  clodpole.']  ShaJc. 

ClOff  (kl5f  ;  115),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Formerly, 
an  allowance  of  two  pounds  in  every  three  hundred 
weight  after  the  tare  and  tret  are  subtracted  ;  now  used 
only  in  a  general  sense,  of  small  deductions  from  the 
original  weight.     [Written  also  dough.']  McCulloch. 

Clog  (kl5g),  n.  [OE.  clogge  clog,  Soot,  dag,  n.,  a  clot, 
v.,  to  obstruct,  cover  with  mud  or  anything  adhesive  ; 
prob.  of  the  same  origin  as  E.  clay.]  1.  That  which  hin- 
ders or  impedes  motion ;  hence,  an  encumbrance,  re- 
straint, or  impediment,  of  any  kind. 

All  the  ancient,  honest,  juridical  principles  and  institutions 
of  England  are  so  many  clogs  to  check  and  retard  the  headlong 
course  of  violence  and  oppression.  Burke. 

2.  A  weight,  as  a  log  or  block  of  wood,  attached  to  a 
man  or  an  animal  to  hinder  motion. 

As  a  dog  ...  by  chance  breaks  loose, 

And  quits  his  clog.  Sudibras. 

A  clog  of  lead  was  round  my  feet.         Tennyson. 

3.  A  shoe,  or  sandal,  intended  to  protect  the  feet  from 
wet,  or  to  increase  the  apparent  stature,  and  having, 
therefore,  a  very  thick  sole.     Cf.  Chopine. 

In  France  the  peasantry  goes  barefoot ;  and  the  middle  sort 
.  .  .  makes  use  of  wooden  clogs.  Harvey. 

Clog  almaiuic,  a  primitive  kind  of  almanac  or  calendar, 
formerly  used  in  England,  made  by  cutting  notches  and 
figures  on  the  four  edges  of  a  clog,  or  square  piece  of 
wood,  brass,  or  bone ;  — called  also  a  Runic  staj^,  from  the 
Runic  characters  used  in  the  numerical  notation.  ~  Clog 
dance,  a  dance  performed  by  a  person  wearing  clogs,  or 
thick-soled  shoes.  —  Clog  dancer. 

Clog,  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Cloooed  (kl5gd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Closgino.]  1.  To  encumber  or  load,  especially 
with  something  that  impedes  motion  ;  to  hamper. 

The  wings  of  birds  were  clogged  with  ice  and  snow.    Dryden. 

2.  To  obstruct  so  as  to  hinder  motion  in  or  through ; 
to  choke  up  ;  as,  to  clog  a  tube  or  a  channel. 

3.  To  burden ;  to  trammel ;  to  embarrass ;  to  perplex. 
The  commodities  are  clogged  with  impositions.    Addison.. 

You  '11  rue  the  time 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Impede  ;  hinder  ;  obstruct ;  embarrass ;  bur- 
den; restrain;  restrict. 

Clog,  V.  i.  1.  To  become  clogged ;  to  become  loaded 
or  encumbered,  as  with  extraneous  matter. 

In  working  through  the  bone,  the  teeth  of  the  saw  will  begin 
to  clog.  S.  Sharp. 

'A.  To  coalesce  or  adhere  ;  to  unite  in  a  mass. 

Move  it  sometimes  with  a  broom,  that  the  seeds  clog  not  to- 
gether. Evelyn. 

Clog'gi-ness  (-gi-nSs),  n.   The  state  of  being  clogged. 

Clog'ging,  n.    Anything  which  clogs.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Clog'gy  T-gy),  a.    Clogging,  or  having  power  to  clog. 

II  Cloi'son-n^'  (klwa'zS-na'),  a.  fE,,  partitioned,  fr. 
eloison  a  partition.]  Inlaid  between  partitions ;  —  said 
of  enamel  when  the  lines  which  divide  the  different 
patches  or  fields  are  composed  of  a  kind  of  metal  wire 
secured  to  the  ground ;  as  distinguished  from  champlevS 
enamel,  in  which  the  ground  is  engraved  or  scooped  out 
to  receive  the  enamel.  S.  Wells  Williams. 

Clois'ter  (klois'ter),  n.  [OP.  cloistre,  F.  clotire,  L. 
daustrum,  pi.  daustra,  bar,  bolt,  bounds,  fr.  daudere, 
dausuni,  to  close.    See  Close,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Clausteal.] 

1.  An  inclosed  place ;  inclosure.     [06s.]         Chaucer. 

2.  A  covered  passage  or  ambulatory  on  one  side  of  a 
eourt ;  (pi.)  the  series  of  such  passages  on  the  different 
sides  of  any  court,  esp.  that  of  a  monastery  or  a  college. 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale.  Milton. 

3.  A  monastic  establishment ;  a  place  for  retirement 
from  the  world  for  religious  duties. 

Fitter  for  a  cloister  than  a  crown.  Daniel. 

Cloister  garth  (Arch.),  the  garden  or  open  part  of  a 
c®urt  inclosed  by  the  cloisters. 

Syn.  — Cloistee,  Monastery,  Nunneet,  Convent, 
Abbey,  Peioky.  Cloister  and  convent  are  generic  terms, 
aud  denote  a  place  of  seclusion  from  the  world  for  per- 
69ns  who  devote  their  lives  to  religious  purposes.  They 
ditter  m  that  the  distinctive  idea  of  cloister  is  that  of  se- 
clusion from  the  world,  that  of  convent,  community  of 
living.  Both  terms  denote  houses  for  recluses  of  either 
sex.  A  cloister  or  convent  for  monks  is  called  a  monas- 
tery ;  for  ntms,  a  nunnery.  An  abbey  is  a  convent  or 
moaastic  institution  governed  by  an  abbot  or  an  abbess ; 
a  pnery  is  one  governed  by  a  prior  or  a  prioress,  and  is 
usually  affiliated  to  an  abbey. 


Clois'ter  (klois'ter),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cloisteebd 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cloistering.]  To  confine  in,  or 
as  in,  a  cloister  ;  to  seclude  from  the  world ;  to  immure. 

None  among  them  are  thought  worthy  to  be  styled  religious 
persona  but  those  that  cloister  themselves  up  in  a  monastery. 

Sharp. 

CloU'ter-al  (-al),  a.    Cloistral.     [06s.]       I.  Walton. 

Clols'tered  (-terd),  a.    1.  Dwelling  in  cloisters ;  soli- 
tary.    "Cioirfereci  friars  and  vestal  nuns."       Sudibras. 
In  cloistered  state  let  seliiBh  sages  dwell, 
Proud  that  their  heart  is  narrow  as  their  cell.  Shenstone. 

2.  Furnished  with  cloisters.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Clols'ter-er  (-ter-er),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  doistrier.]  One 
belonging  to,  or  living  in,  a  cloister  ;  a  recluse. 

Clois'tral  (klois'tral),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  confined 
in,  a  cloister ;  recluse.    [Written  also  doisteral.'} 

Best  become  a  cloistral  exercise.  Daniel. 

Clols'tress  (-trgs),  n.     A  nun.     [iJ.]  S/iak. 

Cloke  (klok),  n.  &  v.    See  Cloak.     lObs.] 

Clomb  (klom),  Clomb'en  (-en),  imp.  &p.p.  of  Climb 
(iov  climbed).     [06s.] 

The  Sonne,  he  sayde,  is  clomben  up  on  hevene.    Chaucer. 

Clomp  (klBinp),  n.    See  Clamp. 

Clong  (klBng),  imp.  of  Cling.     [06s.] 

Cloil'lc  (klSn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  kAovos  a  violent,  confused 
motion :  cf.  F.  donigue.]  (Med.)  Having  an  irregular, 
convulsive  motion.  Dunglison. 

Clonic  spasm.    (Med.)  See  under  Spasm. 

Cloom  (kloom),  V.  I.  [A  variant  of  clam  to  clog.]  To 
close  with  glutinous  matter.     [06s.]  Mortimer. 

Cloop  (kloop),  M.  '[An  onomatopoeia.]  The  sound  made 
when  a  cork  is  forciCly  drawn  from  a  bottle.  "  The  cloop 
of  a  cork  wrenched  from  a  bottle."  Thackeray. 

Close  (kloz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Closed  (klozd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Closing.]  [From  OF.  &  P.  dos,  p.  p.  of 
dore  to  close,  fr.  L.  daudere;  akin  to  G.  schliessen  to 
shut,  and  to  E.  slot,  cloister,  davicle,  conclude,  sluice. 
Cf.  Clause,  ra.]  1.  To  stop,  or  fill  up,  asan  opening ;  to 
shut ;  as,  to  dose  the  eyes  ;  to  dose  a  door. 

2.  To  bring  together  the  parts  of ;  to  consolidate  ;  as, 
to  close  the  ranks  of  an  army ;  —  often  used  with  up. 

3.  To  bring  to  an  end  or  period ;  to  conclude  ;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  finish ;  to  end ;  to  consummate ;  as,  to  close  a 
bargain ;  to  dose  a  course  of  instruction. 

One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  close.       Dryden. 

4.  To  come  or  gather  around ;  to  inclose ;  to  encom- 
pass ;  to  confine. 

The  depth  closed  me  round  about.        Jonah  ii.  5. 
But  now  thou  dost  thyself  immure  and  close 
In  some  one  corner  of  a  feeble  heart.  JTerhert. 

A  closed  sea,  a  sea  within  the  jurisdiction  of  some  par- 
ticular nation,  which  controls  its  navigation. 

Close,  V.  i.  1.  To  come  together;  to  unite  or  coa- 
lesce, as  the  parts  of  a  wound,  or  parts  separated. 

What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar  ?     Byron. 

2.  To  end,  terminate,  or  come  to  a  period  ;  as,  the  de- 
bate dosed  at  six  o'clock. 

3.  To  grapple  ;  to  engage  in  hand-to-hand  fight. 

They  boldly  closed  in  a  hand-to-hand  contest.    Prescott. 

To  close  on  or  upon,  to  come  to  a  mutual  agreement ;  to 
agree  on  or  join  in.  ''  Would  induce  France  and  Holland 
to  close  upon  some  measures  between  them  to  our  disad- 
vantage.''' Sir  W.  Temple.  —  To  close  with,  (a)  To  accede 
to ;  to  consent  or  agree  to ;  as,  to  dose  with  the  terms 
proposed.  (6)  To  make  an  agreement  with.  —  To  close 
with  the  land  (Naut.),  to  approach  the  land. 

Close  (kloz),  n.  1.  The  manner  of  shutting;  the 
union  of  parts ;  junction.     [06s.] 

The  doors  of  plank  were  ;  their  close  exquisite.    Chapman. 

2.  Conclusion ;  cessation ;  ending  ;  end. 

His  long  and  troubled  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.    Macavlay. 

3.  A  grapple  in  wrestling.  Bacon. 

4.  (Mus.)  (a)  The  conclusion  of  a  strain  of  music ; 
cadence.     (6)  A  double  bar  marking  the  end.  -r% 

At  every  close  she  made,  the  attending  throng  II 

Replied,  and  bore  the  burden  of  the  song.      Dryden.       11 

Syn.— Conclusion;  termination;  cessation;         -^ 

end ;  ending ;  extremity ;  extreme.  Close 

Close  (klos  or  kloz),  n.    [OF.  &  F.  dos  an      (•^"*>- 

inclosure,  fr.  dos,  p.  p.  of  dore.   See  Close,  v.  <.]   1.  An 

inclosed  place  ;  especially,  a  small  field  or  piece  of  land 

surrounded  by  a  wall,  hedge,  or  fence  of  any  kind ;  — 

specifically,  the  precinct  of  a  cathedral  or  abbey. 

Closes  surrounded  by  the  venerable  abodes  of  deans  and  can- 
ons. Macaulay. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  leading  from  a  street  to  a  court, 
and  the  houses  within.     [Eng.]  Halliwell. 

3.  (Law)  The  interest  which  one  may  have  in  a  piece 
of  ground,  even  though  it  is  not  inclosed.  Bouvier. 

Close  (klos),  a.  ICompar.  Closes  (klo'ser) ;  superl. 
Closest.]  [OF.  &  F.  dos,  p.  p.  of  dore.  See  Close,  v. 
t.]     1.  Shut  fast ;  closed ;  tight ;  as,  a  close  box. 

From  a  close  bower  this  dainty  music  flowed.    Dryden. 

2.  Narrow ;  confined ;  as,  a  close  alley ;  close  quarters. 
"A  cZose  prison."  Dickens. 

3.  Oppressive ;  without  motion  or  ventilation ;  caus- 
ing a  feeling  of  lassitude  ;  —  said  of  the  air,  weather,  etc. 

If  the  rooms  be  low-roofed,  or  full  of  windows  and  doors,  the 
one  maketh  the  air  close.  .  .  .  and  the  other  maketh  it  exceed- 
ing unequal.  Bacon. 

4.  Strictly  confined ;  carefully  guarded ;  as,  a  dose 
prisoner. 

5.  Out  cf  the  way  of  observation  ;  secluded  j  secret ; 
hidden.  "He  yet  kept  himself  dose  because  of  Saul." 
1  Chron.  xii.  1.     "Her  close  intent."    Spenser. 

6.  Disposed  to  keep  secrets;  secretive ;  reticent.  "  For 
secrecy,  no  lady  closer.^'  Shak. 

7.  Having  the  parts  near  each  other ;  dense  ;  solid  ; 
compact,  as  applied  to  bodies ;  viscous ;  tenacious ;  not 
volatile,  as  applied  to  liquids. 

The  golden  globe  being  put  into  a  press,  .  .  .  the  water  made 
itself  way  through  the  pores  of  that  very  close  metal,        Locke. 


8.  Concise ;  to  the  point ;  as,  dose  reasoning.  "Where 
the  original  is  dose  no  version  can  reach  it  in  the  same 
compass."  Dryden. 

9.  Adjoining ;  near,  either  in  space,  time,  or  thought); 
—  often  followed  by  to. 

Plant  the  spring  crocuses  dose  to  a  waU.    Mortimer, 

The  thought  of  the  Man  of  sorrows  seemed  a  very  close  thing 

— not  a  faint  hearsay.  G.  Eliot. 

10.  Short ;  as,  to  cut  grass  or  hair  close. 

11.  Intimate ;  familiar ;  confidential. 

League  with  you  I  seek 
And  mutual  amity,  so  strait,  so  close. 
That  I  with  you  must  dwell,  or  you  with  me.      Milton. 

12.  Nearly  equal ;  almost  evenly  balanced  ;  as,  a  close 
vote.     "  A  dose  contest."  Prescott. 

13.  Difficult  to  obtain ;  as,  money  is  close.      Barilett. 

14.  Parsimonious ;  stingy.  "  A  crusty  old  fellow,  as 
close  as  a  vise."  Hawthorne. 

15.  Adhering  strictly  to  a  standard  or  original ;  exact ; 
strict ;  as,  a  dose  translation.  Locke. 

16.  Accurate  ;  careful ;  precise ;  also,  attentive ;  un- 
deviating ;  strict ;  not  wandering ;  as,  a  close  observer. 

17.  (Phon.)  Uttered  with  a  relatively  contracted  open- 
ing of  the  mouth,  as  certain  sounds  of  e  and  o  in  French, 
Italian,  and  German  ;  —  opposed  to  open. 

Close  borough.  See  under  Borough.  —  Close  breeding. 
See  under  Breeding.  —  Close  communion,  communion  in 
the  Lord's  supper,  restricted  to  those  who  have  received 
baptism  by  immersion.  —  Close  corporation,  a  body  or  cor- 
poration which  fills  its  own  vacancies.  —  Close  fertilization. 
(Bot.)  See  Fertilization.  —  Close  harmony  (Mus.),  com- 
pact harmony,  in  which  the  tones  composing  each  chord 
are  not  widely  distributed  over  several  octaves.  —  Close 
time,  a  fixed  period  during  which  kilUng  game  or  catch- 
ing certain  fish  is  prohibited  by  law.  —  Close  vowel  (Pron.), 
a  vowel  which  is  pronounced  with  a  diminished  aperture 
of  the  lips,  or  with  contraction  'of  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth. —  Close  to  the  wind  (Naut.),  directed  as  nearly  to 
the  pomt  from  which  the  wind  blows  as  it  is  possible  to 
sail ;  closehauled ;  —  said  of  a  vessel. 

Close  (klos),  adv.    1.  In  a  close  manner. 

2.  Secretly;  darkly.     [06s.] 

A  wondrous  vision  which  did  close  imply 

The  course  of  all  her  fortune  and  posterity.    Spenser. 

Close'-'band'ed  (klos'bSnd'Sd),  a.    Closely  united. 

Close'-barred'  (-bard'),  a.    Firmly  barred  or  closed. 

Close'-tiod'led  (-bSd'id),  a.  Pitting  the  body  exactly ; 
setting  close,  as  a  garment.  Ayliffe. 

Close'-flghts'  (-fits'),  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Barriers  with 
loopholes,  formerly  erected  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  to 
shelter  the  men  in  a  close  engagement  with  an  enemy's 
boarders  ;  —  called  also  close  quarters.     [06s.] 

Close'flst'ed  (-f ist'Sd),  a.  Covetous;  niggardly.  Bp. 
Berkeley.    "Closejisted  contractors."    Hawthorne. 

Close'hand'ed  (-hSnd'Sd),  a.     Covetous;  penurious; 

stingy ;  closefisted.  —  Close'hand'ed-ness,  n. 

Close'hauled'  (-hald'),  a.    (Naut.)  Under  way  and 
moving  as  nearly  as  possible  toward  the  di- 
rection from  which  the  wind  blows ;  —  said 
of  a  sailing  vessel. 

Close'ly,  adv.     1.  In  a  close  manner. 

2.  Secretly ;  privately.     [06s.] 

That   nought  she  did  but  wayle,  and 
often  steepe 

fler  dainty  couch  with  tears  which 
closely  she  did  weepe. 

Glose'motttbed'    (kios'- 
mouthd'),  a.   Cautious  in  speak- 
ing ;    secret ;    wary ;    uncom- 
municative. 

Clos'en  (kios"n),  v.  t. 
To  make  close.     [iJ.] 

Close'ness,  n.  The 
state  of  being  close. 

Half  stifled  by  the  close- 
ness of  the  room.     Swift. 

We  rise  not  against 
the  piercing  judgment  of 
Augustus,  nor  the  ex- 
treme caution  or  close- 
ness  of  Tiberius.    Bacon. 

An  affectation  of  closeness  and  covetousness.    Addison, 

Syn.  —  Narrowness ;  oppressiveness  ;  strictness ;  se- 
crecy ;  compactness ;  conciseness ;  nearness ;  intimacy ; 
tightness ;  stinginess ;  Uteralness. 

ClOS'er  (kloz'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  closes ; 
specifically,  a  boot  closer.    See  under  Boot. 

2.  A  flmsher ;  that  which  finishes  or  terminates. 

3.  (Masonry)  The  last  stone  in  a  horizontal  course,  if 
of  a  less  size  than  the  others,  or  a  piece  of  brick  finishing 
a  course.  Gwilt. 

Close'reefed'  (klos'reff),  a,  (Naut.)  Having  all  the 
reefs  taken  in  ;  —  said  of  a  sail. 

Close'-Stool'  (klos'stool'),  n.  A  utensil  to  hold  a 
chamber  vessel,  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and  infirm.  It  is 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  box,  with  a  seat  and  tight  cover. 

ClOS'et  (klSz'St),  n.  [OP.  closet  little  inclosure,  dim. 
of  dos.  See  Close  an  inclosure.]  1.  A  small  room  or 
apartment  for  retirement ;  a  room  for  privacy. 

A  chair-lumbered  closet,  just  twelve  feet  by  nine.    Goldsmith. 
When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet.     Matt.  vi.  6. 

2.  A  small  apartment,  or  recess  in  the  side  of  a  room, 
for  household  utensils,  clothing,  etc.  Dryden. 

Closet  sin,  sin  committed  in  privacy.  Bp.  Hall. 

Clos'et,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Closeted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Closeting.]  1.  To  shut  up  in,  or  as  in,  a  closet ;  to 
conceal.     [iJ.] 

Bedlam's  closeted  and  handcuffed  charge.     Cov)per, 

2.  To  take  into  a  closet  for  a  secret  interview. 

He  was  to  call  a  new  legislature,  to  closet  its  members. 

Bancrt^ft. 

He  had  been  closeted  with  De  Quadra.  Frotide, 

Close'-tongued'    (klos'tiingd'),    a.      Closeraoutlied ; 

silent.     "  Close-iongued  treason."  Shak, 


Closehauled  Schooner. 

The  wind  is  supposed  to  be  blowing 
directly  from  the  spectator. 
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ClOSh  (klSsh),  n.  [Cf.  F.  docker  to  limp,  halt.]  A 
disease  in  the  feet  of  cattle ;  laminitis.  Crabb. 

Closll,  n.  [Cf.  D.  klossen  to  play  at  bowls.]  The 
game  of  ninepins.     \_Obs.']  Halliwell. 

Clo'SUre  (klo'zhfir  ;  135),  n.  [OF.  closure,  L.  clau- 
sura,  fr.  claudere  to  shut.  See  Close,  v.  <.]  1.  The  act 
of  shutting  ;  a  closing ;  as,  the  closure  of  a  chink. 

2.  That  which  closes  or  shuts  ;  that  by  which  separate 
parts  are  fastened  or  closed. 

Without  a  seal,  wafer,  or  any  closure  whatever.     Pope. 

3.  That  which  incloses  or  confines ;  an  inclosure. 

O  thou  bloody  prison,  .  .  . 
Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls 
Richard  the  Second  here  was  hacked  to  death.      Skak. 

4.  A  conclusion ;  an  end.     [OJs.]  Shak. 

5.  \Parliameniary  Practice)  A  method  of  putting  an 
end  to  debate  and  securing  an  immediate  vote  upon  a 
measure  before  a  legislative  body.  It  is  similar  in  effect 
to  the  previous  question.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
the  British  House  of  Commons  in  1882.  The  French 
word  cloture  was  originally  applied  to  this  proceeding. 

Clot  (klot),  n.  [OE.  clot,  clodde,  clod  ;  akin  to  D. 
kloot  ball,  G.  kloss  clod,  dumpling,  klotz  block,  Dan. 
klods,  Sw.  klot  bowl,  globe,  klots  block  ;  cf.  AS.  elate 
bur.  Cf.  Clod,  re..  Clutter  to  clot.]  A  concretion  or 
coagulation ;  esp.  a  soft,  slimy,  coagulated  mass,  as  of 
blood  ;  a  coagulum.     "  CTo^s  of  ropy  gore. "       Addison. 

Doth  bake  the  egg  into  clots  as  if  it  began  to  poach.    Bacon. 

5^^  Clod  and  clot  appear  to  be  radically  the  same 
word,  and  are  so  used  by  early  writers ;  but  in  present 
use  clod  is  applied  to  a  mass  of  earth  or  the  like,  and  clot 
to  a  concretion  or  coagulation  of  soft  matter. 

Clot,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clotted  ;  p.  pr.  Si  vb.  n. 
Clottino.]  To  concrete,  coagulate,  or  thicken,  as  soft 
or  fluid  matter  by  evaporation ;  to  become  a  clot  or  clod. 

Clot,  V.  t.  To  form  into,  or  cover  with,  clots  ;  to  cause 
to  coagulate  ;   to  make  into  a  slimy  mass. 

Clottur'  (klot'bQr'),  n.  [Cf.  Clote.]  1.  The  bur- 
dock.    [Prov.  Eng.^  Prior. 

2.  Same  as  Cocklebue. 

Clote  (klot),  n.  [AS.  date:  cf.  G.  klette.']  The  com- 
mon burdock;  the  clotbur.     \_Obs.'\  Wyclif. 

Cloth  (klSth ;  115),  re. ;  pi.  Cloths  (klothz  ;  115),  except 
in  the  sense  of  garments,  when  it  is  Clothes  (klothz  or 
kloz).  [OE.  clath  cloth,  AS.  dap  cloth,  garment ;  akin  to 
D.  kleed,  Icel.  MseSi,  Dan.  kleede,  cloth,  Sw.  kldde,  G. 
kleid  garment,  dress.]  1.  A  fabric  made  of  fibrous  ma- 
terial (or  sometimes  of  wire,  as  in  wire  cloth) ;  commonly, 
a  woven  fabric  of  cotton,  woolen,  or  linen,  adapted  to  be 
made  into  garments ;  specifically,  woolen  fabrics,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  all  others. 

2.  The  dress  ;  raiment.     [06s.]     See  Clothes. 

I  '11  ne'er  distrust  my  God  for  cloth  and  bread.     Quarles. 

3.  The  distinctive  dress  of  any  profession,  especially 
of  the  clergy ;  hence,  the  clerical  profession. 

Appeals  were  made  to  the  priesthood.  Would  they  tamely 
permit  so  gross  an  insult  to  be  offered  to  their  cloth  ?  Macaulaji. 

The  cloth,  the  clergy,  are  constituted  for  administerine;  and 
for  giving  the  best  possible  effect  to  . .  .  every  axiom.  /.  Taylor . 

Body  cloth.  See  under  Body.  —  Cloth  of  gold,  a  fabric 
woven  wholly  or  partially  of  threads  of  gold.  —  Cloth 
measure,  the  measure  of  length  and  surface  by  which  cloth 
is  measured  and  sold.  For  this  object  the  standard  yard 
is  usually  divided  into  quarters  and  nails.— Cloth  paper,  a 
coarse  kind  of  paper  used  in  pressing  and  finishing  woolen 
cloths.  —  Cloth  shearer,  one  who  shears  cloth  and  frees  it 
from  superfluous  nap. 

Clothe  (kloth),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Clothed  (klothd) 
or  Clad  (kl5d) ;  p.  pr.&  vb.  n.  Clothing.]  [OE.  clathen, 
clothen,  clethen,  AS.  claSian,  dseSan.  See  Cloth.]  1.  To 
put  garments  on  ;  to  cover  with  clothing ;  to  dress. 

Go  with  me,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.         Shak. 

2.  To  provide  with  clothes ;  as,  to  feed  and  clothe  a 
family  ;  to  clothe  one's  self  extravagantly. 

Drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags.    Prov,  xxiii.  21. 
The  naked  every  day  he  clad. 
When  he  put  on  his  clothes.  Goldsmith. 

3.  Fig. :  To  cover  or  invest,  as  with  a  garment ;  as, 
to  clothe  one  with  authority  or  power. 

Language  in  which  they  can  clothe  their  thoughts.     Waits. 
His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood.        J.  Dyer. 
Thus  Belial,  with  words  clothed  in  reason's  garb.    Milton. 
Clothe  (kloth),  V.  i.    To  wear  clothes.     [Poetic'] 

Care  no  more  to  clothe  and  eat.  Shak. 

Clothes  (klothz  or  kloz  ;  277),  re.  pi.     [From  Cloth.] 

1.  Covering  for  the  human  body ;  dress ;  vestments ; 
vesture ;  —  a  general  term  for  whatever  covering  is  worn, 
or  is  made  to  be  worn,  for  decency  or  comfort. 

She  . . .  speaks  well,  and  has  excellent  good  clothes.    Shak. 
If  I  may  touch  but  his  clothes,  I  shall  be  whole.    Mark  v.  28. 

2.  The  covering  of  a  bed  ;  bedclothes. 

She  turned  each  way  her  frighted  head, 
Then  sunk  it  deep  beneath  the  clothes.  Prior. 

Body  clothes.  See  under  Body. 
—  Clothes  moth  (Zo'dl.),  a  small 
moth  of  the  genus  Tinea.  The 
most  common  species  ( T.  flavifron- 
tella)  is  yellowish  white.  The  larv^ 
eat  woolen  goods,  furs,  feathers, 
etc.  They  live  in  tubular  cases 
made  of  the  material  upon  which 
they  feed,  fastened  together  with 
silk. 

Syn.  —  Garments  ;  dress ;  cloth- 
ing ;  apparel ;  attire  ;  vesture ;  rai- 
ment ;  garb  ;  costume ;  habit ;  ha- 
biliments. 

Clothes'horse'   (-h8rs/),  re.    A  ''^^Tcrff^]Tolt^iZ 

frame  to  hang  clothes  on.  a  Adult  Moth  ;  b  Lar- 

ClOthes'Une'  (-Im'),  n.  A  rope  or    va  ;  c  Portable  Case  of 

wire  on  which  clothes  are  hung  to   ^^'^' '""''«  °f  woolen 


ClOthes'pin'  (klothz'pTn'  or  kloz'pTn'),  n.     A  forked 
piece  of  wood,  or  a  small  spring  clamp,  used  for  lasten- 
ing  clothes  on  a  line. 
Glothes'press'  (-prSs'),  n.     A  receptacle  for  clothes. 
Cloth'ier  (kloth'yer),  re.     1.  One  who  makes  cloths  ; 
one  who  dresses  or  fulls  cloth.  Hmjward. 

2.  One  who  sells  cloth  or  clothes,  or  who  makes  and 
sells  clothes. 

Cloth'ing  (kloth'ing),  n.  1.  Garments  in  general; 
clothes ;  dress ;  raiment ;  covering. 

From  others  he  shall  stand  in  need  of  nothing. 
Yet  on  his  brothers  shall  depend  for  clothing.      Milton. 
As  for  me,  .  .  .  my  clothing  was  sackcloth.     Ps.  xxxv.  13. 

2.  The  art  or  process  of  makmg  cloth,     [ii.] 

Instructing  [the  refugees]  in  the  art  of  clothing.        Pay. 

3.  A  covering  of  non-conducting  material  on  the 
outside  of  a  boiler,  or  steam  chamber,  to  prevent  radia- 
tion of  heat.  Knight. 

4.  (Mach.)     See  Card  clothing,  under  3d  Card. 
Cl0t'hred(kl5t'erd),p.^.  Clottered.  [Obs.l  Chaucer. 
ClOt'poU'  (klot'pol'),  re.   See  Clodpoll.   [Obs.']  Shak. 
ClOt'ted  (klSt'tSd),  a.     Composed  of  clots  or  clods ; 

having  the  quality  or  form  of  a  clot ;    sticky ;    slimy ; 

foul.     "  The  clotted  glebe."  J.  Philips. 

When  lust  .  .  . 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion.  Milton. 

ClOt'ter  (klSt'ter),  v.  i.  [From  Clot.]  To  concrete  into 
lumps;  to  clot.     [Obs.']     "  Clottered  blood."  Chapman. 

Clot'ty  (klot'tj),  a.  [From  Clot,  re.]  Full  of  clots, 
or  clods.     "  C/o«t/ matter. "  Harvey. 

II  Clo'ture'  (klo'tur'),  re.  [F.]  {Parliamentary  Prac- 
tice) See  Closure,  5. 

Clot'weed' (klSt'wed'),  re.     [See  Clote.]    Cocklebur. 

Cloud  (kloud),  re.  [Prob.  fr.  AS.  clUd  a  rock  or  hil- 
lock, the  application  arising  from  the  frequent  resem- 
blance of  clouds  to  rocks  or  hillocks  in  the  sky  or  air.] 

1.  A  collection  of  visible  vapor,  or  watery  particles, 
suspended  in  the  upper  atmosphere. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud.  Gen.  ix.  13. 
(1^°'  A  classification  of  clouds  according  to  their  chief 
forms  was  first  proposed  by  the  meteorologist  Howard, 
and  this  is  still  substantially  employed.  The  following 
varieties  and  subvarieties  are  recognized  :  (a)  Cirrus.  This 
is  the  most  elevated  of  all  the  forms  of  clouds ;  is  thin, 
long-drawn,  sometimes  looking  like  carded  wool  or  hair, 
sometimes  like  a  brush  or  broom,  sometimes  in  curl-like 
or  fleecelike  patches.  It  is  the  caVs-tail  of  the  sailor, 
and  the  reiare's-^oj?  of  the  landsman,  (i)  Cumulus.  This 
form  appears  in  large  masses  of  a  hemispherical  form,  or 
nearly  so,  above,  but  flat  below,  one  often  piled  above 
another,  forming  great  clouds,  common  in  the  summer, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  gigantic  mountains 
crowned  with  snow.  It  often  affords  rain  and  thunder 
gusts,  (c)  Stratus.  This  form  appears  in  layers  or  bands 
extending  horizontally,  (rf)  Nimbus.  Tliis  form  is  char- 
acterized by  its  uniform  gray  tint  and  ragged  edges ;  it 
covers  the  sky  in  seasons  of  continued  rain,  as  in  east- 
erly storms,  and  is  the  proper  rain  cloud.  The  name  is 
sometimes  used  to  denote  a  raining  cumulus,  or  cumulo- 
stratus.  (e)  Cirro-cumolUB.  This  form  consists,  like  the 
cirrus,  of  thin,  broken,  fleecelike  clouds,  but  the  parts 
are  more  or  less  rounded  and  regularly  grouped.  It  is 
popularly  called  mackerel  sky.  (/)  Cirro-stratus.  In  this 
form  the  patches  of  cirrus  coalesce  in  long  strata,  be- 
tween cirrus  and  stratus,  (g)  Comulo-stratuB.  A  form 
between  cumulus  and  stratus,  often  assuming  at  the  ho- 
rizon a  black  or  bluish  tint.  —  Fog,  cloud,  motionless,  or 
nearly  so,  lying  near  or  in  contact  with  the  earth's  sur- 
face. —  Storm  scud,  cloud  lying  quite  low,  without  form, 
and  driven  rapidly  with  the  wind. 

2.  A  mass  or  volume  of  smoke,  or  flying  dust,  resem- 
bling vapor.    "  A  thick  cloud  of  incense."  Ezek.  viii.  11. 

3.  A  dark  vein  or  spot  on  a  lighter  material,  as  in 
marble ;  hence,  a  blemish  or  defect ;  as,  a  cloud  upon 
one's  reputation ;  a  cloud  on  a  title. 

4.  That  which  has  a  dark,  lowering,  or  threatening 
aspect;  that  which  temporarily  overshadows,  obscures, 
or  depresses ;  as,  a  cloud  of  sorrow ;  a  cloud  of  war ;  a 
cloud  upon  the  intellect. 

5-  A  great  crowd  or  multitude ;  a  vast  collection. 
"  So  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses."  Jleb.  xii.  1. 

6.  A  large,  loosely-knitted  scarf,  worn  by  women 
about  the  head. 

Cloud  on  a  (or  the)  title  (Law),  a  defect  of  title,  usually 
superflcial  and  capable  of  removal  by  release,  decision  in 
equity,  or  legislation. —  To  be  under  a  cloud,  to  be  under 
suspicion  or  in  disgrace  ;  to  be  in  disfavor.  —  In  the  clouds, 
in  the  realm  of  fancy  and  imagination ;  beyond  reason  ; 
visionary. 

Cloud  (kloud),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clouded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Clouding.]  1.  To  overspread  or  hide  with  a 
cloud  or  clouds ;  as,  the  sky  is  clouded. 

2.  To  darken  or  obscure,  as  if  by  hiding  or  enveloping 
with  a  cloud ;  hence,  to  render  gloomy  or  sullen. 

One  day  too  late,  I  fear  me,  noble  lord. 

Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth.  Shak. 

Be  not  disheartened,  then,  nor  cloud  those  looks.    Milton. 

Nothing  clouds  men's  minds  and  impairs  their  honesty  like 

prejudice.  M,  Arnold. 

3.  To  blacken  ;  to  sully  ;  to  stain  ;  to  tarnish  ;  to  dam- 
age ;  —  esp.  used  of  reputation  or  character. 

I  would  not  be  a  stander-by  to  hear 

My  sovereign  mistress  cloxtded  so,  without 

My  present  vengeance  taken.  Shak. 

4.  To  mark  with,  or  darken  in,  veins  or  spots ;  to  va^ 
riegate  with  colors  ;  as,  to  cloud  yarn. 

And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane.  Pope. 

Cloud,  V.  i.  To  grow  cloudy ;  to  become  obscure  with 
clouds  ;  —  often  used  with  up. 

Worthies,  away  I    The  scene  begins  to  cZourf.       Shak. 
ClOUd'age  (-aj),  re.     Mass  of  clouds  ;  cloudiness.   [P.] 
A  scudding  cloudage  of  shapes.  Coleridge. 

ClOUd'ber'ry  (-ber'ry),  re.  (5o<. )  A  species  of  rasp- 
berry {Rubus  Chamssmorus)  growing  in  the  northern  re- 
gions, and  bearing  edible,  amber-colored  fruit. 


Cloud'-bnllt'  (kloud'btlt'),  a.     Built  of,  or  in,  the 

clouds ;  airy ;  unsubstantial ;  imaginary.  Cowper. 

So  vanished  my  cloud-built  palace.        Goldsmith. 

ClOUd'-burst'  (-bflrsf ),  n.  A  sudden  copious  rainfall, 
as  if  the  whole  cloud  had  been  precipitated  at  once. 

Cloud'-capped'  (-kSpf),  a.  Having  clouds  resting  on 
the  top  or  head  ;  reaching  to  the  clouds  ;  as,  cloud-capped 
mountains. 

Cloud'-com-pel'ler  (-kom-pSl'ler),  re.  Cloud-gather- 
er ;  —  an  epithet  applied  to  Zeus.     [Poetic]  Pope. 

ClOUd'1-ly  (kloud'i-ljr),  adv.  In  a  cloudy  manner ; 
darkly  ;  obscurely.  Dryden. 

ClOUd'i-ness,  re.     The  state  of  being  cloudy. 

ClOUd'ing,  re.  1.  A  mottled  appearance  given  to  rib- 
bons and  silks  in  the  process  of  dyeing. 

2.  A  diversity  of  colors  in  yarn,  recurring  at  regular 
intervals.  Knight. 

Cloudland'  (-15nd'),  re.     Dreamland. 

Cloud'less,  a.    Without  a  cloud ;  clear ;  bright. 

A  cloudless  winter  sky.  Bancroft. 

—  Cloudless-ly,  adv.  —  Cloudless-ness,  re. 
Cloudlet  (-ISt),  re.    A  little  cloud.  R.Browning. 

Eve's  first  star  through  fleecy  cloudlet  peeping.    Coleridge. 
Cloud'y  (kloud'y),  a.    [Compar.  Cloudier  (-T-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Cloudiest.]     [From  Cloud,  re.]     1.  Overcast  or 
obscured  with  clouds  ;  clouded ;  as,  a  cloudy  sky. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  cloud  or  clouds. 

As  Moses  entered  into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillar  de- 
scended. Ex.  xxxiil.  9. 

3.  Indicating  gloom,  anxiety,  suUenness,  or  ill-nature  ; 
not  open  or  cheerful.    "A  etoW?/ countenance."      Shak. 

4.  Confused  ;  indistinct ;  obscure ;  dark. 

Cloudy  and  confused  notions  of  things.  'Watts. 

5.  Lacking  clearness,  brightness,  or  luster.  "A  cloudy 
diamond."  Boyle. 

6.  Marked  with  veins  or  spots  of  dark  or  various  hues,. 
as  marble. 

Clough  (kluf),  n.  [OE.  dough,  clow,  Scot,  cleugk,' 
cf.  Icel.  klofi  fissure,  6.  klufi  gap.  Cf.  Cleet,  re.]  1.  A 
cleft  in  a  hill ;  a  ravine ;  a  narrow  valley.  Nares. 

2.  A  sluice  used  in  returning  water  to  a  channel  after 
depositing  its  sediment  on  the  flooded  land.  Knight. 

Clough  (klSf ;  115),  n.  (Com.)  An  allowance  in  weigh- 
ing.   See  Clofp. 

Clout  (klout),  re.  [AS.  clUt  a  little  cloth,  piece  of 
metal ;  cf.  Sw.  klut,  Icel.  klUtr  a  kerchief,  or  W.  clwt 
a  clout,  Gael,  dud.]  1.  A  cloth ;  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
leather ;  a  patch  ;  a  rag. 

His  garments,  nought  but  many  ragged  clouts. 
With  thorns  together  pinned  and  patched  was.  Spenxer. 
A  clout  upon  that  head  where  late  the  diadem  stood.   Skak. 

2.  A  swaddling  cloth. 

3.  A  piece  ;  a  fragment.     [Obs.]  Chaucer.. 

4.  The  center  of  the  butt  at  which  archers  shoot ;  — 
probably  once  a  piece  of  white  cloth  or  a  nail  head. 

A*  must  shoot  nearer  or  he  '11  ne'er  hit  the  clout.      ShaJ:. 

5.  An  iron  plate  on  an  axletree  or  other  wood  to  keep 
it  from  wearing ;  a  washer. 

6.  A  blow  with  the  hand.     [Low] 

Clout  nail,  a  kind  of  wrought-iron  nail  having  a  largo 
flat  head ;  —  used  for  fastening  clouts  to  axletrees,  plow- 
shares, etc.,  also  for  studding  timber,  and  for  various 
purposes. 

Clout,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clouted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Clouting.]  [OE.  clutien,  clouien,  to  patch.  See  Clout, 
re.]  1.  To  cover  with  cloth,  leather,  or  other  material  \ 
to  bandage,  patch,  or  mend,  with  a  clout. 

And  old  shoes  and  clouted  upon  their  feet.     Josh.  ix.  5. 

Paul,  yea,  and  Peter,  too,  had  more  skill  in  .  .  .  clouting  an 
old  tent  than  to  teach  lawyers.  Latimer. 

2.  To  join  or  patch  clumsily. 

If  fond  Bavins  vent  his  clouted  song,.    P.  Fletcher. 

3.  To  guard  with  an  iron  plate,  as  an  axletree. 

4.  To  give  a  blow  to  ;  to  strike.     [Low] 

The  .  .  .  queen  of  Spain  took  off  one  of  her  chopines  and 
clouted  Olivarez  about  the  noddle  with  it.  Howell. 

5.  To  stud  with  nails,  as  a  timber,  or  a  boot  sole. 
Clouted  cream,  clotted  cream,  i.  e.,  cream  obtained  by 

warming  new  mUk.  A.  Philips. 

1^°°  "  Clouted  brogues  "  in  Shakespeare  and  "  clouted 
shoon  "  in  Milton  have  been  understood  by  some  to  mean 
shoes  armed  with  nails ;  by  others,  patched  shoes. 

Clout'er-ly  (-er-lj^),  a.  [From  Clout,  re.]  Clumsy ; 
awkward.     [Obs.] 

Rough-hewn,  clouterly  verses.  E.  Phillips. 

Clove  (klov),  imp.  of  Cleave.    Cleft.  Spenser. 

Clove  hitch.  (Naut.)  See  under  Hitch.  —  Clove  hook 
(Naui.),  an  iron  two-part  hook,  with  jaws  overlapping, 
used  in  bending  cham  sheets  to  the  clews  of  sails ;  — 
called  also  clip  hook.  Knight. 

Clove,  n.  [D.  kloof.  See  Cleave,  v.  t.]  A  cleft ;  a 
gap ;  a  ravine  ;  —  rarely  used  except  as  part  of  a  proper 
name ;  as,  KaaterskUl  Clove  ;  Stony  Clove. 

Clove,  re.  [OE.  clow,  it.  F.  clou  nail,  clou  de  girofle  a 
clove,  lit.  nail  of  clove,  fr.  L.  clavus  nail,  perh.  akin  to 
clavis  key,  E.  clavicle.  The  clove  was  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  nail.  So  in  D.  kruidnagel  clove,  lit. 
herb-nail  or  spice-nail.  Cf.  Cloy.]  A  very  pungent 
aromatic  spice,  the  unexpanded  flower  bud  of  the  clove 
tree  (Eugenia,  or  Caryophyllus,  aromaiica),  a  native  of 
the  Molucca  Isles. 

Clove  camphor.  (Chem,.)  See  Eugenin.  —  Clove  gilly- 
flower, Clove  pink  (Bot.),  any  fragrant  self-colored  car- 
nation. 

Clove,  re.  [AS.  clufe  an  ear  of  com,  a  clove  of  garlic ; 
cf.  cleSfan  to  split,  E.  cleave.]  1.  (Bot.)  One  of  the 
small  bulbs  developed  in  the  axils  of  the  scales  of  a 
large  bulb,  as  in  the  case  of  garlic. 

Developing,  in  the  axils  of  its  scales,  new  bulbs,  or  what  gar- 
deners call  cloves.  Bindley.  ■ 
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Clover  Worm. 
Adult  Moth  ! 
Larva. 


2.  A  weight.    A  clove  of  cheese  is  about  eight  pounds, 
of  wool,  about  seven  pounds.     IProv.  Eng.']     Halliwell. 
Clo'ven  (klo'v'n),  ^.^.  &  a.  from  Cleave,  v.  t. 

To  show  the  cloven  foot  or  hoof,  to  reveal  a  devilish 
character,  or  betray  an  evil  purpose,  notwithstanding 
disguises,  —  Satan  being  represented  dramatically  and 
symbolically  as  having  cloven  hoofs. 

Clo'ven-loot'ea(-f56t'Sd),  Clo'ven-hoofed'  (-hooff ), 

a.  Having  the  foot  or  hoof  divided  into  two  parts,  as 
the  ox. 

Clo'ver  (klo'ver),  n.  [OE.  claver,  clover,  AS.  clx/re  ; 
akin  to  LG.  &  Dan.  klever,  D.  klaver,  G.  klee,  Sw.  klof- 
ver.']  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  different  species  of  the  genus 
Trifolium  ;  as  the  common  red  clover,  T.  pratense,  the 
white,  T.  repens,  and  the  hare's  foot,  T.  arvense. 

Clover  weevil  (Zo'ol.),  a  small  weevil 
(Apion  apricans),  that  destroys  the 
seeds  of  clover.  —  Clover  worm  {ZooL), 
the  larva  of  a  small  moth  (Asopia  cos- 
talis),  often  very  destructive  to  clover 
hay.  —  In  clover,  in  very  pleasant  cir- 
cumstances; fortunate.  [Colloq.]  — 
Sweet  clover.    See  Melilot. 

Clo'vered  (klo'verd),  a.     Covered 
with  growing  clover. 

Flocks  thick  nibbling  through  the  clovered  vale.    Thomson. 

Clowe'-gl-lof're  (klou'gl-lSf'er),  n.  [See  3d  Clove, 
and  Gillyflower.]     Spice  clove.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Clown  (kloun),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  klunni  a  clumsy,  boorish 
fellow.  North  Fries,  kl'onne  clown,  dial.  Sw.  klunn  log, 
Dan.  klunl  log,  block,  and  E.  clump,  n.]  1.  A  man  of 
coarse  nature  and  manners ;  an  awkward  fellow  ;  an  ill- 
bred  person ;  a  boor.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  One  who  works  upon  the  soil ;  a  rustic  ;  a  churl. 

The  claim,  the  child  of  nature,  without  guile.    Coxuper. 

3.  The  fool  or  buffoon  in  a  play,  circus,  etc. 

The  clovm  shall  make  those  laugh  whose  lungs  are  tickle  o' 
the  sere.  Shak. 

Clown,  V.  i.    To  act  as  a  clown  ;  —  with  it.    [06*.] 

Beshrew  me,  he  clowns  it  properly  indeed.    B.  Jonson. 

Clown'age  (-aj),  n.  Behavior  or  manners  of  a  clown ; 
clownery.    I06s.]  .  B.  Jonson. 

Clown'er-y  (-er-y),  n.    Clovmaishness.       VEstrange. 

Clown'lsh,  a.  Of  or  resembling  a  clown,  or  charac- 
teristic of  a  clown ;  ungainly ;  awkward.  "  Clownish 
hands."  Spenser,  "  Clownish  mimic."  Prior.  — 
Clown'lsh-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  Coarse :  rough :  clumsy ;  awkward ;  ungainly ; 
rude;  uncivil;  Ul-bred;  boorish;  rustic;  untutored. 

ClOWn'ish-ness,  n.  The  manners  of  a  clown ;  coarse- 
ness or  rudeness  of  behavior. 

That  plainness  which  the  alamode  people  call  cloumishness. 

Locke. 

Cloy  (kloi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cloyed  (kloid) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Cloying.]  [OF.  doer  to  nail  up,  F.  clouer,  fr. 
OF.  clo  nail,  F.  clou,  fr.  L.  clavus  nail.     Cf.  3d  Clove.] 

1.  To  iUl  or  choke  up ;  to  stop  up ;  to  clog.     [06s.] 
The  duke's  purpose  was  to  have  cloyed  the  harbor  by  sinking 

ships,  laden  with  stones.  Speed. 

2.  To  glut,  or  satisfy,  as  the  appetite  ;  to  satiate  ;  to 
fill  to  loathing ;  to  surfeit. 

e^ho  can]  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
y  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ?  Skak. 

He  sometimes  cloys  his  readers  instead  of  satisfying.    Dryden. 

3.  To  penetrate  or  pierce  ;  to  woimd. 

Which,  with  his  cruel  tusk,  him  deadly  cloyed.    Spender. 
He  never  shod  horse  but  he  cloyed  him.         Bacon. 

4.  To  spike,  as  a  cannon.     [06*.]  Johnson. 

5.  To  stroke  with  a  claw.  [06s.]  Shak. 
Cloy'less,  a.  That  does  not  cloy.  Shak. 
Cloy'ment  (kloi'ment),  re.  Satiety.  [06s.]  Shak. 
Club  (kliib),  re.    [Cf.  Icel.  klubba,  klumba,  club,  klum- 

bufotr  a  clubfoot,  Sw.  klubba  club,  Dan.  klump  lump, 
klub  a  club,  G.  Idumpen  clump,  kolben  club,  and  E. 
clump."]  1.  A  heavy  staff  of  wood,  usually  tapering,  and 
wielded  with  the  hand  ;  a  weapon ;  a  cudgel. 

But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clvbs  ; 

Rome  and  ner  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle,         Shak. 

2.  [Cf.  the  Spanish  name  bastos,  and  Sp.  baston  staff, 
club.]  Any  card  of  the  suit  of  cards  having  a  figure 
like  the  trefoil  or  clover  leaf,  (pi.)  The  suit  of  cards 
having  such  figure. 

3.  An  association  of  persons  for  the  promotion  of  some 
common  object,  as  literature,  science,  politics,  good  fel- 
lowship, etc.  ;  esp.  an  association  supported  by  equal  as- 
sessments or  contributions  of  the  members. 

They  talked 
At  wine,  in  clvbs,  of  art,  of  politics.         Tennyson. 
He  [Goldsmith]  was  one  of  the  nine  original  members  of  that 
celebrated  fi*aternity  which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Lit- 
erary Ch^,  but  which  has  always  disclaimed  that  epithet,  and 
still  glories  in  the  simple  name  of  The  Club.  Macaulay. 

4.  A  joint  charge  or  expense,  or  any  person's  share  of 
it ;  a  contribution  to  a  common  fund. 

They  laid  down  their  clvb.  L' Estrange. 

We  dined  at  a  French  house,  but  paid  ten  shillings  for  our 

part  of  the  clvb,  Fepys. 

Club  law,  government  by  violence ;  lynch  law;  anarchy. 
Addison.  —  Clvi)  moBs  (Bot.),  an  evergreen  mosslike  plant, 
much  used  in  winter  decoration.  The  best  known  spe- 
cies is  Lycopodium  clavatum,  but  other  Lycovodin,  are 
often  called  by  this  name.  The  spores  form  a  highly  in- 
flammable powder.  —  Club  root  (Bot.),  a  disease  of  cab- 
bages, by  which  the  roots  become  distorted  and  the 
heads  spoiled.  —  Club  topsail  (Naut.),  a  kind  of  gaff  topsail, 
used  mostly  by  yachts  having  a  fore-and-aft  rig.  It  has 
a  short  "  club  "  or  "  jack  yard  "  to  increase  iia  spread. 

Club  (kliib),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Clubbed  (kliibd) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Clubbing.]     1.  To  beat  with  a  club. 

2.  (Mil.)  To  throw,  or  allow  to  fall,  into  confusion. 

To  club  a  battalion  implies  a  temporary  inability  in  the  com- 
manding officer  to  restore  any  given  body  of  men  to  their  natu- 
ral front  in  line  or  column.  Farrow. 


3.  To  unite,  or  contribute,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  common  end  ;  as,  to  club  exertions. 

4.  To  raise,  or  defray,  by  a  proportional  assessment ; 
as,  to  club  the  expense. 

To  club  a  musket  (Mil.),  to  turn  the  breach  uppermost, 
80  as  to  use  it  as  a  club. 

Club  (kiab),  V.  i.     1.  To  form  a  club ;  to  combine  for 
the  promotion  of  some  common  object ;  to  unite. 
Till  grosser  atoms,  tumbUng  in  the  stream 
Of  fancy,  madly  met,  and  clubbed  into  a  dream.    Dryden. 

2.  To  pay  an  equal  or  proportionate  share  of  a  common 
charge  or  expense  ;  to  pay  for  something  by  contribution. 

The  owl,  the  raven,  and  the  bat, 

Clvbbed  for  a  feather  to  his  hat.  Swift. 

3.  (Naut.)  To  drift  in  a  current  with  an  anchor  out. 
Clnb'ba-ble  (-ba-b'l),  a.     Suitable  for  membersliip  in 

a  club ;  sociable.     li[umorous~\  G.  W.  Curtis. 

Clubbed  (kiabd),  a.  Shaped  like  a  club  ;  grasped 
like,  or  used  as,  a  club.  Skelton. 

Club'ber  (kliib'ber),  re.     1.  One  who  clubs. 

2.  A  member  of  a  club.     [iS.]  Massinger. 

ClubOlish  (klub'bish),  a.   1.  Rude  ;  clownish.  [06s.] 

2.  Disposed  to  club  together ;  as,  a  clubbish  set. 

ClubOaist  (-bist),  re.  A  member  of  a  club ;  a  fre- 
quenter of  clubs.     [JJ.]  Burke. 

Clnb'flst'  (-flsf),  re.     1.  A  large,  heavy  fist. 

2.  A  coarse,  brutal  fellow.     [06s.]         Mir.  for  Mag. 

Club'flst'ed,  a.     Having  a  large  fist.  Howell. 

Club'fOOt' (-feSf),  n.  iClub -\- foot.']  (Med.)  K  BhoTt, 
variously  distorted  foot ;  also,  the  deformity,  usually 
congenital,  which  such  a  foot  exhibits ;  talipes. 

Club'foot'ed,  a.    Having  a  clubfoot. 

Club'hand'  (-hSnd'),  re.  (Med.)  A  short,  distorted ! 
hand ;  also,  the  deformity  of  having  such  a  hand. 

Club'haul''  (klub'hal'),  V.  t.  (Naut.)  To  put  on  the 
other  tack  by  dropping  the  lee  anchor  as  soon  as  the 
wind  is  out  of  the  sails  (which  brings  the  vessel's  head 
to  the  wind),  and  by  cutting  the  cable  as  soon  as  she 
pays  off  on  the  other  tack.  Clubhauling  is  attempted 
only  in  an  exigency. 

CluVhonse'  (kliibTious'),  re.  A  house  occupied  by  a 
club. 

Club'room'  (klQiyroom'),  re.  The  apartment  in  which 
a  club  meets.  Addison. 

Club'-rush.'  (-rush'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  rushlike  plant,  the 
reed  mace  or  cat-tail,  or  some  species  of  the  genus  Scir- 
pus.    See  BuLEUSH. 

Club'-shaped'  (kiab'shapf),  a.  Enlarged  gradually 
at  the  end,  as  the  antennae  of  certain  insects. 

Cluck  (kluk),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clucked  (klQkt)  ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Clucking.]  [AS.  cloccian;  cf.  D.  klok- 
ken,  G.  glucken,  glucksen,  LG.  klukken,  Dan.  klukke  ;  all 
prob.  of  imitative  orr^n.]  To  make  the  noise,  or  utter 
the  call,  of  a  brooding  hen.  May. 

Cluck,  V.  t.  To  call  together,  or  call  to  follow,  as  a 
hen  does  her  chickens. 

She,  poor  hen,  fond  of  no  second  brood. 

Has  clvcked  thee  to  the  wars.  Shak. 

Cluck,  re.     1.  The  call  of  a  hen  to  her  chickens. 

2.  A  click.     See  3d  Click,  2. 

Cluck'ing,  re.     The  noise  or  call  of  a  brooding  hen. 

Clue  (klu),  re.  [See  Clew,  re.]  A  ball  of  thread ;  a 
thread  or  other  means  of  guidance.     Same  as  Clew. 

You  have  wound  a  goodly  clue.  Shak. 

This  clue  once  found  unravels  all  the  rest.  Pope. 

Serve  as  clues  to  guide  us  into  further  knowledge.   Locke. 

Clum  (kliim),  interj.   Silence ;  hush.   [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Clum'ber  (kliim'ber),  n.  [Named  from  the  estate  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle.] (Zool.)  A  kind  of 
field  spaniel,  with  short 
legs  and  stout  body, 
which,  unlike  other 
spaniels,  hunts  silently. 

Clump  (klump),  n. 
[Cf.  D.  klomp  lump,  G. 
klump,    klumpen,    Dan, 

klump,  Sw.  Mump  ;  perh.  clumber  Spaniel, 

akm   to   L.    globus,    E. 

globe.     Cf.  Club.]     1.  An  unshaped  piece  or  mass  of 
wood  or  other  substance. 

2.  A  cluster  ;  a  group ;  a  thicket. 

A  clump  of  shrubby  trees.  Hawthorvx. 

3.  The  compressed  clay  of  coal  strata.     Brande  &  C. 
Clump,  V.  t.     To  arrange  in  a  clump  or  clumps;  to 

cluster ;  to  group.  Blackmore. 

Clump,  V.  i.  To  tread  clumsily ;  to  clamp.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Clump'er  (-er),  v.  t.  [Cf.  G.  kliimpern  to  clod.  See 
Clump,  n.]     To  form  into  clumps  or  masses.     [06s.] 

Vapors  . . .  clumpered  in  balls  of  clouds.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Clumps  (klumps),  re.  A  game  in  which  questions  are 
asked  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  questioners  to  dis- 
cover a  word  or  thing  previously  selected  by  two  persons 
who  answer  the  questions ;  —  so  called  because  the  play- 
ers take  sides  in  two  "  clumps  "  or  groups,  the  "  clump  " 
which  guesses  the  word  winning  the  game. 

Clump'y  (klQmp'y),  a.  [From  Clump,  re.]  Com- 
posed of  clumps  ;  massive  ;  shapeless.  Leigh  Hunt. 

Clum'sl-ly  (kliim'zT-ly),  adv.  In  a  clumsy  manner; 
awkwardly ;  as,  to  walk  clum.iily. 

Clum'si-ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  clumsy. 

The  drudging  part  of  life  is  chiefly  owing  to  clumsiTiess  and 
ignorance.  Collier. 

Clum'sy  (klum'z^^),  a.  [Compar.  Clumsier  (-zl-er)  ; 
superl.  Clumsiest.]  [OE.  clumsed  benumbed,  fr.  clum,- 
sen  to  be  benumbed  ;  cf.  Icel.  klumsa  lockjaw,  dial.  Sw. 
klummsen  benumbed  with  cold.  Cf.  1st  Clam,  and  1st 
Clamp.]     1.  Stiff  or  benumbed,  as  with  cold.     [06s.] 

2.  Without  skill  or  grace  ;  wanting  dexterity,  nimble- 
ness,  or  readiness;  stiff;  awkward,  as  if  benumbed; 
unwieldy ;    unhandy ;    hence,    ill-made,    misshapen,    or 


inappropriate ;  as,  a  clumsy  person  ;  a  clumsy  workman 
clumsy  lingers ;  a  clumsy  gesture ;  a  clumsy  excuse. 
But  thou  in  clumsy  verse,  unlicked,  unpointed. 
Hast  shamefully  defied  the  Lord's  anointed.      Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Awkwaed. 
Clunch  (kliinch),  re.     [Perh.  fr.  clinch  to  make  fast.] 

1.  (Mining)  Indurated  clay.    See  Bind,  re.,  3. 

2.  One  of  the  hard  beds  of  the  lower  chalk.         Dana. 
Clung  (klung),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Cling. 

Clung,  a.  []?rop.  p.  p.  fr.  OE.  clingen  to  wither.  See 
Cling,  i).  J.]     Wasted  away;  shrunken.     [06s.] 

Clu'nl-ac  (klii'ni-ak),  re.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  monk  of 
the  reformed  branch  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  founded 
in  912  at  Cluny  (or  Clugny)  in  France.  —  Also  used  as  a. 

Clu'ni-a-cen'sian  (kl!i'nT-a-sen'shan),  a.     Cluniac. 

Glu'pe-old  (-pe-oid),  a.  [L.  clupea  a  kind  of  fish,  NL., 
generic  name  of  the  herring  -f-  -oid.]  (Zvol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Herring  family. 

Clus'ter  (kliis'ter),  re.  [AS.  cluster,  clyster;  cf.  LG. 
Muster  (also  Sw.  &  Dan.  klase  a  cluster  of  grapes,  D.  klis- 
sen  to  be  entangled?).]  1.  A  number  of  things  of  the 
same  kind  growing  together  ;  a  bunch. 

Her  deeds  were  like  great  clusters  of  ripe  grapes. 
Which  load  the  bunches  of  the  fruitful  vine.     Spenser. 

2.  A  number  of  similar  things  collected  together  or 
lying  contiguous;  a  group;  as,  a  cluster  of  islands. 
"  Cluster  of  provinces."  Motley. 

3.  A  number  of  individuals  grouped  together  or  col- 
lected in  one  place ;  a  crowd ;  a  mob. 

As  bees  . . . 
Pour  forth  their  populous  youth  about  the  hive 
In  clusters.  Milton, 

We  loved  him  ;  but,  like  beasts 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  wa_y  unto  your  clusters, 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'  the  city.  Shak. 

Clus'ter,  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Clustered  (-terd) ;  p. 
pr.  &vb.n.  Clustering.]    To  grow  in  clusters  or  assem- 
ble in  groups ;  to  gather  or  unite  In  a  cluster  or  clusters. 
His  sunny  hair 
Clustered  about  his  temples,  like  a  god's.    Tennyson. 
The  princes  of  the  country  clustering  together.      Foxe. 
Clus'ter,  V.  t.    To  collect  into  a  cluster  or  clusters ; 
to  gather  into  a  bunch  or  close  body. 

Not  less  the  bee  would  range  her  cells,  •  .  . 
The  foxglove  cluster  dappled  bells.  Tennyson. 

Or  from  the  forest  falls  the  clustered  snow.    Tliomson. 
Clustered  column  (Arch.),  a  column  which 
is  composed,  or  appears  to  be  composed, 
of  several  columns  collected  together. 
ClUS'ter-lng-ly,  adv.     In  clusters. 
Clus'ter-y  (klus'ter-^),  a.  [From  Clus- 
ter, re.]    Growing  in,  or  full  of,  clusters; 
like  cluoters.  Johnson. 

Clutch  (klvich ;  224),  re.  [OE.  cloche, 
cloke,  claw,  Scot,  clock,  cleuck,  also  OE. 
cleche  claw,  clecken,  cleken,  to  seize ;  cf. 
AS.  gelseccan  (where  ge-  is  a  prefix)  to 
seize.  Cf.  Latch  a  catch.]  1.  A  gripe  or 
clinching  with,  or  as  with,  the  fingers  or 
claws ;  seizure ;  grasp.  "  The  clutch  of 
poverty."  Cowper. 

An  expiring  clutch  at  popularity.    Carlyle. 
But  Age,  with  his  stealing  steps, 
Hath  clawed  me  in  his  clutch.      Shak, 

2.  pi.  The  hands,  claws,  or  talons,  in 
the  act  of  grasping  firmly  ;  —  often  fig- 
uratively, for  power,  rapacity,  or  cruelty ;  as,  to  fall  into 
the  clutches  of  an  adversary. 

I  must  have  .  .  .  little  care  of 
myself,  if  I  ever  more  come  near 
the  clutches  of  such  a  giant. 

Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

3.  (Mach.)  A  device  which 
is  used  for  coupling  shafting, 
etc. ,  so  as  to  transmit  motion, 
and  which  may  be  disengaged 
at  pleasure. 

4.  Any  device  for  gripping 
an  object,  as  at  the  end  of  a      q^^  j^rm  of  Clutch  (3). 
Cham  or  tackle. 

5.  (Zool.)  The  nest  complement  of  eggs  of  a  bird. 
Bayonet  clutch  (Mach,),  a  clutch  in  which  connection  is 

made  by  means  of  bayonets  attached  to  arms  sliding  on 
a  feathered  shaft.  The  bayonets  slide  through  holes  in 
a  crosshead  fastened  on  the  shaft. 

Clutch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &j>.  p.  Clutched  (kliJcht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Clutching.]     [OE.  clucchen.    See  Clutch,  re.] 

1.  To  seize,  clasp,  or  gripe  with  the  hand,  hands,  or 
claws ;  —  often  figuratively  ;  as,  to  clutch  power. 

A  man  may  set  the  poles  together  in  his  head,  and  clutch  the 
whole  globe  at  one  intellectual  grasp.  Collier, 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me .  .  ,? 
Come,  let  me  clutch  thee.  Shak, 

2.  To  close  tightly ;  to  clinch. 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand.     Shak. 

Clutch,  V.  i.  To  reach  (at  something)  as  if  to  grasp ; 
to  catch  or  snatch  ;  —  often  followed  by  at. 

Clutching  at  the  phantoms  of  the  stock  market.    Bancroft. 

Clut'ter  (klut'ter),  re.  [Cf.  W.  cludair  heap,  pile, 
cludeirio  to  heap.]  1.  A  confused  collection ;  hence, 
confusion ;  disorder  ;  as,  the  room  is  in  a  clutter. 

He  saw  what  a  clutter  there  was  with  huge,  overgrown  pots, 
pans,  and  spits.  L  Estrange, 

2.  Clatter ;  confused  noise.  Swift. 

Clut'ter,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cluttered  (-terd)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb,  re.  Cluttering.]  To  crowd  together  in  disor- 
der ;  to  fill  or  cover  with  things  in  disorder  ;  to  throw 
into  disorder  ;  to  disarrange ;  as,  to  clutter  a  room. 

Clut'ter,  V.  i.     To  make  a  confused  noise  ;  to  bustle. 
It  [the  goose]  cluttered  here,  it  chuckled  there.    Tc^mysoiu 

Clut'ter,  V.  t.  [Prom  Clod,  re.]  To  clot  or  coagu- 
late, as  blood.     [Ohs,]  Holland. 

Clyp'e-as'trold  (klTp'e-Ss'troid),  a,  [NL.  Cl!/pca.<:ler 
(L.  clypeus  shield -}- oster  star) -f- -<"•''■]  (Zo'iil.)  Like 
or  related  to  the    genus   Clypeaster ;  —  applied    to    a 
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group  of  flattened  sea  urchins,  with  a  rosette  of  pores  on 
the  upper  side. 

Clyp'e-ate   (kllp'e-at),    a.     [L.   clypeahis,   p.   p.    of 
clypeare  to  arm  with  a  shield,  fr.  clypeus, 
clipeus,  shield.]     1.  (Bot.)  Shaped  lilse  a 
round  huclcler  or  shield ;  scutate. 

2.  (Zool.)  Furnished  with  a  sliield,  or  a 
protective  plate  or  shell. 

Clyp'e-i-fonn'  (-i-fSrm'),  a.  [L.  clypeus 
shield  -\-  -form.']    Shield-shaped  ;  clypeate. 

II  Clyp'e-US  (klip'e-iis),  71.  ;  pi.  Clypei 
(-1).  [L.,  a  shield.]  {Zool.)  The  frontal 
plate  of  the  head  of  an  insect. 

Clys'mi-an  (kliz'mT-an),  a.  [Gr.  K\vrr^a.  a  place 
washed  by  the  waves,  fr.  /tAvfeii'.  See  Cltstek.]  Con- 
nected with,  or  related  to,  the  deluge,  or  to  a  cataclysm  ; 
as,  clysmian  changes.  Smart, 

Clys'mlc  (kliz'mik),  a.    Washing ;  cleansing. 

Clys'ter  (klis'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.jcAua-Tijp,  fr.  Kkv(eiv 
to  wash  off  or  out ;  akin  to  Goth,  hlutrs  pure,  G.  lauler  : 
cf.  F.  clystere.']  (Med.)  A  liquid  injected  into  the  lower 
intestines  by  means  of  a  syringe  ;  an  injection ;  an  enema. 

Clyster  pipe,  a  tube  or  pipe  used  for  injections. 

Cne'mi-al  (ne'mt-al),  a.  [Gr.  Ki/^iaij  the  tibia.] 
{Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  shin  bone. 

Cnemial  crest,  a  crestlike  prominence  on  the  proximal 
end  of  the  tibia  of  birds  and  some  reptiles. 

II  Cnl'da  (ni'da),  n.  ;  pi.  Cnidjs  (ni'de).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KvCSri  nettle,  sea  nettle.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  peculiar 
stinging  cells  found  in  Coslenterata ;  a  nematocyst ;  a 
lasso  cell. 

II  Cnl-da'rl-a  (nt-da'rT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Cnida.] 
(Zool.)  A  comprehensive  group  equivalent  to  the .  true 
Coelenterata,  ?".  e.,  exclusive  of  the  sponges.  They  are  so 
named  from  the  presence  of  stinging  cells  (cnidx)  in  the 
tissues.    See  Coslenterata. 

Cni'do-Wast  (ul'do-blSst),  n.  [Cnida  +  -blast.l 
(Zool.)  One  of  the  cells  which,  in  the  Coelenterata,  de- 
velop into  cnidas. 

Cni'do-cil  (-sll),  n.  \_Cnida  -f  cilhim  eyelash.]  (Zool.) 
The  fine  filiform  process  of  a  cnidoblast. 

Co-  (ko).  A  form  of  the  prefix  com-,  signifying  loith, 
together,  in  conjunction,  joint.  It  is  used  before  vowels 
and  some  consonants.     See  Com-. 

Co'a-cer'vate  (ko'a-ser'vat),  a.  [L.  coacervatus,  p. 
p.  of  coacervare  to  heap  up ;  co-  +  acervare.  See 
ACEKVATE.]  Raised  into  a  pile  ;  collected  into  a  crowd ; 
heaped.     [7?.]  Bacon. 

Co'a-cer'vate  (-vat),  v.  t.     To  heap  up  ;  to  pile.    [iJ.] 

Co-ac'er-va'tion  (lio-as'er-va'shiin),  n.  [L.  coacer- 
vatio.']    A  heaping  together,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

Coach  (koch  ;  224),  n.  [F.  cache,  fr.  It.  cocckio,  dim. 
of  cocca  little  boat,  fr.  L.  concha  mussel,  mussel  shell, 
Gr.  Koyxri,  akm  to  Skr.  ^ankha.  Cf.  Conch,  Cockboat, 
Cockle.]  1.  A  large, 
close,  four-wheeled  car- 
riage, having  doors  in  the 
sides,  and  generally  a 
front  and  back  seat  in- 
side, each  for  two  per- 
sons, and  an  elevated 
outside  seat  in  front  for 

the  driver.  _      .         ,  „      , 

,^_.^  ,  One  form  of  Coach. 

.  ^m"  Coaches  have  a  va- 
riety of  forms,  and  differ  in  respect  to  the  number  of 
persons  they  can  carry.  Mail  coaches  and  tallyho 
coaches  often  have  three  or  more  seats  inside,  each  for 
two  or  three  persons,  and  seats  outside,  sometimes  for 
twelve  or  more. 

2.  A  special  tutor  who  assists  in  preparing  a  student 
for  examination  ;  a  trainer ;  esp.  one  who  trains  a  boat's 
crew  for  a  race.     [Colloq.l 

Wareham  was  studying  for  India  with  a  Wancester  coach. 

G.  Eliot. 

3.  (Naut.)  A  cabin  on  the  after  part  of  the  quarter- 
deck, usually  occupied  by  the  captain.  [Written  also 
coueh.'\    \_Obs.'] 

The  commanders  came  on  board  and  the  council  sat  in  the 
coach.  Pepys. 

4.  (Railroad)  A  first-class  passenger  car,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  drawing-room  car,  sleeping  car,  etc.  It 
is  sometimes  loosely  applied  to  any  passenger  car. 

Coach,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coached  (kocht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Coaching.]    1.  To  convey  in  a  coach.       Pope. 

2.  To  prepare  for  public  examination  by  private  in- 
Btruction ;  to  train  by  special  instruction.     [Colloq.'} 

I  coached  him  before  he  got  his  scholarship.    O.  Eliot. 

Coach,  v.i.  To  drive  or  to  ride  in  a  coach  ;  —  some- 
times used  with  it.  [Colloq.']  "  Coaching  it  to  aU  quar- 
ters." s.  Waterhouse. 

Coach'  bos'  (bSks').     The  seat  of  a  coachman. 

Coach'  dog'  (dog' ;  115).    (Zo'dl.)  One  of  a 
breed  of  dogs  trained  to  accompany  carriages  ; 
the  Dalmatian 
dog. 

Coach'ee 

(koch'e),  re.  A 
coachman. 
[Slang-] 

Coach'Iel'- 
low  (-fSl'lS), 
n.  One  of  a 
pair  of  horses 
employed  to 
draw  a  coach; 
hence  (Fig.), 
a  comrade. 

^         Shak.       ?^:r^i.^iSg--.£,..'^*!*^ 

Coach'man       ^?^-»>  ~.^^;;-~-~^^ 
(-mon),    re.  /  '^^''^■'^■i^^Syi-^^Jz  js-J 

pi.   Coachmen  _      i.  -r^   "    ' 

(-men).      1.  A  _  .     ^"'"^'^  °°e- 

man  whose  business  is  to  drive  a  coach  or  carriage. 


2.  (Zool.)  A  tropical  fish  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  (Dules 
auriga) ;  —  called  also  charioteer.  The  name  refers  to  a 
long,  lashlike  spine  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

Coach'man-shlp  (koch'man-ship),  n.  Skill  in  driving 
a  coach. 

Coach'whip'  snalice'  (koch'hwip'  snak').  (Zool.)  A 
large,  slender,  harmless  snake  of  the  southern  United 
States  (3Iasticophis  jiagelliformis). 

tS^^  Its  long  and  tapering  taU  has  the  scales  so  ar- 
ranged and  colored  as  to  give  it  a  braided  appearance, 
whence  the  name. 

Co-act'  (ki-Skf ),  V.  t.  [L.  coactare,  intens.  fr.  cogere, 
coactum,  to  force.  See  Coqent.]  To  force  ;  to  compel ; 
to  drive.     [Obs.] 

The  faith  and  service  of  Christ  ought  to  be  voluntary  and 
not  coacted.  Foxe. 

Co-act',  V.  i.  [Pref .  CO-  -\-  act,  v.  i.]  To  act  together ; 
to  work  in  concert ;  to  unite.    [Obs.] 

But  if  I  tell  you  how  these  two  did  coacU  Shak. 

Co-ac'tlon  (ko-ak'shiin),  re.  [L.  coactio.]  Force ; 
compulsion,  either  in  restraining  or  impelling.        South. 

Co-ac'tive  (-tiv),  a.  [In  sense  1,  fr.  1st  Coact  ;  in 
sense  2,  fr.  2d  CoACT.]  1.  Serving  to  compel  or  con- 
strain ;  compulsory ;  restrictive. 

Any  coactive  power  of  the  civil  kind.    Bp.  Warburtoru 

2.  Acting  in  concurrence ;  united  in  action. 

With  what 's  unreal  thou  coactive  art.  Shak. 

Co-ac'tive-ly,  adv.    In  a  coactive  manner. 

Co'ac-tiv'1-ty  (ko'5k-tiv'i-ty),  n.     Unity  of  action. 

Co-ad'ap-ta'tlon  (k6-5d'5p-ta'shiin),  re.  Mutual  adap- 
tation. E.  Owen. 

Co'a-dapt'ed  (ko'a^dapt'Sd),  a.  Adapted  one  to  an- 
other ;  as,  coadopted  pulp  and  tooth.  B.  Owen. 

Co-ad']u-ment  (ko-5d'ju-ment),  n.  Mutual  help ; 
cooperation.     [B.]  Johnson. 

Co'ad-just'  (ko'3d-just'),  v.  t.  To  adjust  by  mutual 
adaptations.  E.  Owen. 

Co'ad-just'ment  (-ment),  n.    Mutual  adjustment. 

Co-ad']U-tant  (ko-ad'jiJ-tont),  a.  Mutually  assisting 
or  operating ;  helping.  J.  Philips. 

Co-ad']U-tant,  re.    An  assistant.  B.  North. 

Co-ad'jU-tlng,  a.  Mutually  assisting.   [Obs.]  Drayton. 

Co-ad'Ju-tlve  (-tiv),  a.  Kendering  mutual  aid  ;  coad- 
jutant.  Feltham. 

Co'ad-Jn'tor  (ko'Sd-ju'ter),  TO.    [L.   See  Co-,  and  Aid.] 

1.  One  who  aids  another ;  an  assistant ;   a  coworker. 

Craftily  outwitting  her  perjured  coadjutor.      Slieridan. 

2.  (B.  C.  Ch. )  The  assistant  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  priest 
holding  a  benefice. 

Co'ad-Ju'tor-shlp,  n.  The  state  or  office  of  a  coad- 
jutor; joint  assistance.  Pope. 

Co'ad-ju'tress  (-tres),  ire.     A  female  coadjutor  or  as- 

Co'ad-Ju'trlx  (-trTks),  )     sistant.    Holland.  Smollett. 

Co-ad'jU-Van-cy  (ko-ad'jii-von-sy),  n.  Joint  help  ; 
cooperation.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Co-ad'ju-vant  (ko-Sd'jfi-vant),  a.    Cooperating. 

Co-ad'ju-vant,  re.     (Med.)  An  adjuvant. 

Co-ad'U-nate  (k6-5d'u-nat ;  135),  a.  [L.  coadunatus, 
p.  p.  of  coadunare  to  unite.  See  Adunation.]  (Bot.) 
United  at  the  base,  as  contiguous  lobes  of  a  leaf. 

Co-ad'U-na'tion     (-na'shiin),     n.       [L.    coadunatio.] 

Union,  as  in  one  body  or  mass  ;  unity.  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  coadunation  of  all  the  civilized  provinces.    Coleridge. 

Co-ad'U-ni'tlon  (-ntsh'iin),  re.  [Pref.  co-  -\-  pref.  ad- 
+  unition.]    Coadunation.     [B.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Co'ad-ven'ture  (ko'Sd-vSn'tflr ;  135),  re.  An  adven- 
ture in  which  two  or  more  persons  are  partakers. 

Co'ad-ven'ture,  v.  i.    To  share  in  a  venture.  Hoioell. 

Co'ad-ven'tur-er  (-er),  re.     A  fellow  adventurer. 

Co'al-for'est  (ko'af-for'gst),  v.  t.  To  convert  into,  or 
add  to,  a  forest.  Howell. 

Coag  (kog),  n.    (Carp.)  See  Coak,  a  kind  of  tenon. 

Co-a'gen-cy  (ko-a'jen-sj?),  re.  Agency  in  common ; 
joint  agency  or  agent.  Coleridge. 

Co-a'gent  (-jent),  n.  An  associate  in  an  act ;  a  co- 
worker. Drayton. 

Co'ag-ment'  (ko'3g-m5nf ),  v.  t,  [L.  coagmentare,  fr. 
coagmentum  a  joining  together,  fr.  cogere.  See  Cogent.] 
To  join  together.     [Obs.]  Glanvill. 

Co-ag'men-ta'tlon  (ko-Sg'mSn-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  coag- 
mentatio.]  The  act  of  joining,  or  the  state  of  being 
joined,  together  ;  union.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Co-ag'U-la-bU'I-ty  (-5-la-btl'T-t3^),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  coagulable ;  capacity  of  being  coagulated.         lire. 

Co-ag'U-la-ble  (ko-Sg'u-la-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
coagulated.  Boyle. 

Co-ag'u-lant  (ko-5g'iS-lant),  n.  [L.  coagulans,  p.  pr.] 
That  which  produces  coagulation. 

Co-ag'u-late  (-lat),  a.  [L.  coagulatus,  p.  p.  of  coa- 
gulare  to  coagulate,  fr.  coagulum  means  of  coagulation, 
fr.  cogere,  coactum,  to  drive  together,  coagulate.  See 
Cogent.]    Coagulated.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Co-ag'u-late  (ko-Sg'u-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coagu- 
lated (-la'ted)  •,p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Coagulating  (-la'ting).] 
To  cause  (a  liquid)  to  change  into  a  curdlike  or  semisolid 
state,  not  by  evaporation  but  by  some  kind  of  chemical 
reaction ;  to  curdle ;  as,  rennet  coagulates  millr ;  heat 
coagulates  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Co-ag'u-late,  v.  i.    To  undergo  coagulation.      Boyle. 

Syn.  —  To  thicken ;  concrete ;  curdle  ;  clot ;  congeal. 

Co-ag'U-la'ted  (ko-ag'fi-la'ted),  a.  Changed  into,  or 
contained  in,  a  coagulum  or  a  curdlike  mass ;  curdled. 

Coagulated  proteid  (Physiol.  Chem.),  one  of  a  class  of 
bodies  formed  in  the  coagulation  of  albuminous  sub- 
stances by  heat,  acids,  or  other  agents. 

Co-ag'u-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  re.  [L.  coagulatio.]  1.  The 
change  from  a  liquid  to  a  thickened,  curdlike,  msoluble 
state,  not  by  evaporation,  but  by  some  kind  of  chemical 
reaction ;  as,  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  freshly 
drawn  blood  ;  the  coagulation  of  milk  by  rennet,  or  acid, 
and  the  coagulation  of  egg  albumin  by  heat.  Coagula- 
tion is  generally  the  change  of  an  albuminous  body  into 
an  insoluble  modification. 


2.  The  substance  or  body  formed  by  coagulatioB. 

Co-ag'U-la-tive  (kS-Sg'u-la-tiv),  a.  Having  the  power 
to  cause  coagulation  ;  as,  a  coagulative  agent.        Boyle, 

Co-ag'U-la'tor  (-la'ter),  re.  That  which  causes  coagu- 
lation. Huxley. 

Co-ag'U-la-tO-ry  (-IS-to-r^),  a.  Serving  to  coagulate ; 
produced  by  coagulation ;  as,  coagulatory  effects.  Boyle. 

Co-ag'u-Ium  f-liim),  n.  ;  pi.  Coagula  (-la).  [L.  See 
Coagulate,  a.]  The  thick,  curdy  precipitate  formed  by 
the  coagulation  of  albuminous  matter ;  any  mass  sf  coag- 
ulated matter,  as  a  clot  of  blood. 

II  Co-ai'ta  (k6-al'ta),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  native  name  of 
certain  South  American  monkeys  of  the  genus  Ateles, 
esp.  A.  paniscus.  The  black-faced  coaita  is  Ateles  ater. 
See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Coalc  (kok),  n.    See  Coke,  n, 

Coak,  n,  1.  (Carp.)  A  kind  of  tenon  connecting  the 
face  of  a  scarfed  timber  with  the  face  of  another  timber, 
or  a  dowel  or  pin  of  hard  wood  or  iron  uniting  timbers. 
[Also  spelt  coag.] 

Z.  A  metallic  bushing  or  strengthening  piece  in  the 
center  of  a  wooden  block  sheave. 

Coab,  V.  t.  (Carp.)  To  unite,  as  timbers,  by  means  of 
tenons  or  dowels  in  the  edges  or  faces.  Totten, 

Coal  (kol),  n.  [AS.  col;  akin  to  D.  kool,  OHG.  chol, 
cholo,  G.  kohle,  Icel.  kol,  pi.,  Sw.  kol,  Dan.  kul ;  cf.  Skr. 
jval  to  burn.  Cf.  Kiln,  Colliek.]  1.  A  thoroughly 
charred,  and  extinguished  or  still  ignited,  fragment  from 
wood  or  other  combustible  substance ;  charcoal. 

2.  (Min.)  A  black,  or  brownish  black,  solid,  combus- 
tible substance,  dug  from  beds  or  veins  in  the  earth  to  be 
used  for  fuel,  and  consisting,  like  charcoal,  mainly  of 
carbon,  but  more  compact,  and  often  affording,  when 
heated,  a  large  amount  of  volatile  matter. 

^W  This  word  is  often  used  adjectively,  or  as  the  first 
part  of  self -explaining  compounds ;  as,  coai-black ;  coal 
formation ;  coca  scuttle  ;  coal  ship,  etc. 

^W^  In  England  the  plural  coals  is  used,  for  the  broken 
mineral  coal  burned  in  grates,  etc. ;  as,  to  put  coals  on 
the  fire.  In  the  United  States  the  singular  in  a  collective 
sense  is  the  customary  usage ;  as,  a  hod  of  coal. 

Age  of  coal  plants.  See  Age  of  Acrogens,  under  ACKO- 
gen.  —  Anthracite  or  Glance  coal.  See  Anthracite.  — 
Bituminous  coal.  See  under  Bituminous.  —  Blind  coal.  See 
under  Blind.  — Brown  coal,  or  Lignite.  See  Lignite.  — 
Caking  coal,  a  bituminous  coal,  which  softens  and  becomes 

Easty  or  semi-viscid  when  heated.  On  increasing  the 
eat,  the  volatile  products  are  driven  off,  and  a  coherent, 
grayish  black,  cellular  mass  of  coke  is  left.  —  Oannel  coal, 
a  very  compact  bituminous  coal,  of  fine  texture  and  dull 
luster.  See  Cannel  coal. —  Coal  bed  (Geol.),  a  layer  or 
stratum  of  mineral  coal.  —  Coal  breaker,  a  structure  in- 
cluding machines  and  machinery  adapted  for  crushing, 
cleansmg,  and  assorting  coal.  —  Coal  field  ( Geol.),  a  region 
in  which  deposits  of  coal  occur.  Such  regions  have  often 
a  basinlike  structure,  and  are  hence  called  coal  basivjs. 
See  Basin.  —  Coal  gas,  a  variety  of  carbureted  hydrogen, 

grocured  from  bituminous  coal,  used  in  lighting  streets, 
ouses,  etc.,  and  for  cooking  and  heating.  —  Coal  heaver, 
a  man  employed  in  carrjdng  coal,  and  esp.  in  putting 
it  in,  and  discharging  it  from,  ships.  —  Coal  measures, 
(Geol.)  (a)  Strata  of  coal  with  the  attendant  rocks.  (6)  A 
subdivision  of  the  carboniferous  formation,  between  the 
millstone  grit  below  and  the  Permian  formation  above, 
and  including  nearly  all  the  workable  coal  beds  of  the 
world.  —  Coal  oil,  a  general  name  for  mineral  oils ;  petro- 
leum.—Coal  plant  {Geol.),  one  of  the  remains  or  impres- 
sions of  plants  found  in  the  strata  of  the  coal  formation. 

—  Coal  tar.    See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  To  haul  over  the 
coals,  to  call  to  account;  to  scold  or  censure.    [Colloq.] 

—  Wood  coal.    See  Lignite. 

Coal,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coaled  (kold) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Coaling.]     1.  To  burn  to  charcoal ;  to  char.  [B.J 

Charcoal  of  roots,  coaled  into  great  pieces.       Bacon. 

2.  To  mark  or  delineate  with  charcoal.  Camden. 

3.  To  supply  with  coal ;  as,  to  coal  a  steamer. 

Coal,  V.  i.  To  talce  in  coal ;  as,  the  steamer  coaled  at 
Southampton. 

Coal'-black'  (-bl5k'),  a.  As  black  as  coal ;  jet  black  ; 
very  black.  Dryden, 

Coal'er-y  (-er-i^),  n.    [Obs.]    See  Collieet. 

Co'a-lesce'  (ko'a-15s'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Coalesced 
(ko'a-lSsf) ;  p,  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Coalescing.]  [L.  coalescere, 
coalitum ;  co-  -j-  aleseere  to  grow  up,  incho.  fr.  alere  to 
nourish.  See  Aliment,  n.]  1.  To  grow  together  ;  to 
unite  by  growth  into  one  body ;  as,  the  parts  separated 
by  a  wound  coalesce. 

2.  To  unite  in  one  body  or  product ;  to  combine  into 
one  body  or  community ;  as,  vapors  coalesce. 

The  Jews  were  incapable  of  coalescing  With  other  nations. 

Camphell, 

Certain  combinations  of  ideas  that,  once  coalescing,  could  not 
be  shaken  loose.  lie  Quincey. 

Syn.  —  See  Add. 

CCa-les'cence  (ko'a-lSs'sens),  n.  The  act  or  state  of 
growing  together,  as  similar  parts  ;  the  act  of  uniting  by 
natural  affinity  or  attraction  ;  the  state  of  being  united ; 
union ;  concretion. 

Co'a-les'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  coalescens,  p.  pr.] 
Growing  together  ;  cohering,  as  in  the  organic  cohesion 
of  similar  parts  ;  uniting. 

Coal'fish'  (kol'f ish'),  n.  [Named  from  the  dark  color 
of  the  back.]  (Zo'dl. )  (a)  The  pollock ;  —  called  also,  coal- 
sey,  colemie,  colmey,  coal  whiting,  etc.  See  Pollock. 
(6)  The  beshow  or  candlefish  of  Alaska,     (c)  The  cobia. 

Coal'goose'  (-goos'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  cormorant ; — so 
called  from  its  black  color. 

Co'a-lite  (ko'a-lit),  V.  i.  [L.  coaliius,  p.  p.  of  coales- 
cere.   See  Coalesce.]    To  unite  or  coalesce.     [Obs.] 

Let  them  continue  to  coalite.        Bolinghrol:e. 

Co'a-lite,  V.  t.    To  cause  to  unite  or  coalesce.    [Obs.] 

Time  has  by  degrees  blended . . .  and  coahted  the  conquered 
with  the  conquerors.  Burke. 

Co'a-ll'tlon  (ko'a-lTsh'un),  re.  [LL.  coalitio  :  cf.  F. 
coalition.  See  Coalesce.]  ~  1.  The  act  of  coalescing; 
union  into  a  body  or  mass,  as  of  separate  bodies  or  parts ; 
as,  a  coalition  of  atoms.  Bentlep. 
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2.  A  combination,  for  temporary  purposes,  ot  persons, 
paxties,  or  states,  having  different  interests. 

A  coalition  of  the  puritan  and  the  blackleg.    J.  Jiandolph. 

The  coalition  between  the  religious  and  worldly  enemies  of 
popery.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Alliance ;  confederation ;  confederacy ;  league ; 
combination ;  conjunction ;  conspiracy ;  union. 

Co'a-li'tlon-er  (ko'a-lIsli'Qn-er),  re.     A  coalitionist. 

CO'a-U'tion-lst,  n.  One  who  joins  or  promotes  a  co- 
alition ;  one  who  advocates  coalition. 

Co'-al-ly'  (-Sl-li'),  n. ;  pi.  Co-AiLiBS  (-liz')-  A  joint 
ally.  Kent. 

Coal'-me'ter  (kol'me'ter),  n.  A  licensed  or  official 
coal  measurer  in  London.     See  Metek.  Simmonds. 

Coal'mouse'  (-mous'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  small  species  of 
titmouse,  with  a  black  head  ;  the  coletit. 

Goal'plt'  (-pit'),  n.    1.  A  pit  where  coal  is  dug. 

2.  A  place  where  charcoal  is  made.     [tA.  S.^ 

Coal'  tar'  (far')-  A  thick,  black,  tarry  liquid,  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  manu- 
facture of  illuminating  gas ;  used  for  making  printer's 
ink,  black  varnish,  etc.  It  is  a  complex  mixture  from 
which  many  substances  have  been  obtained,  especially 
hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  or  aromatic  series. 

11^°"  Among  its  important  ingredients  are  benzene, 
amCne,  plienol,  naphtlialene,  anthracene,  etc.,  wliich  are 
respectively  typical  of  many  dye  stulfs,  as  the  aniline 
dyes,  the  phthaleins,  indigo,  alizarin,  and  many  ilavormg 
extracts  whose  artificial  production  is  a  matter  of  great 
commercial  importance. 

Coal'-whlp'per  (-hwlp'per),  n.  One  who  raises  coal 
out  of  the  hold  of  a  ship.     lEng.1  Dickens. 

Coal'  works'  (wflrks').  A  place  where  coal  is  dug. 
Including  the  machinery  for  raising  the  coal. 

Coal'y  (-f),  a.  [From  Coal,  re.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  coal ;  containing  coal ;  of  the  nature  of  coal. 

Coam'lngS  (kom'ingz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  Comb  a  crest.] 
(Naut.)  Raised  pieces  of  wood  or  iron  around  a  hatch- 
way, skylight,  or  other  opening  in  the  deck,  to  prevent 
water  from  running  below  ;  esp.  the  fore-and-aft  pieces 
of  a  hatchway  frame  as  distinguished  from  the  trans- 
verse head  ledges.     [Written  also  combings.'] 

Co'an-nex'  (ko'Sn-nSks'),  v.  t.  To  annex  with  some- 
thing else. 

Co'ap-ta'tion  (ko'Sp-ta'shiln),  n.  [L.  coaptatio,  fr. 
coapiare  to  fit  together;  co-  -\-  aptare.  See  Aptate.] 
The  adaptation  or  adjustment  of  parts  to  each  other, 
as  of  a  broken  bone  or  dislocated  joint. 

Co-arct'  (ko-arkf),       )  v.  t.      [See    Coarctate,  a.] 

Co-arc'tate  (-ark'tat),  )  1.  To  press  together  ;  to 
crowd  ;  to  straiten  ;  to  confine  closely.     [06«.]     Bacon. 

2.  To  restrain  ;  to  confine.     [06i.]  Ayliffe. 

Co-arc'tate  (ko-ark'tfit),  a.  [L.  coarctaius,  p.  p.  of 
coarctare  to  press  together ;  eo-  -\-  arctare  to  press  to- 
gether, from  arcttts,  p.  p.  See  Aectation.]  {Zool.) 
Pressed  together  ;  closely  connected  ;  —  applied  to  in- 
sects having  the  abdomen  separated  from  the  thorax 
only  by  a  constriction. 

Coarctate  pupa  (Zool.),  a  pupa  closely  covered  by  the 
old  larval  skin,  as  in  most  Diptera. 

Co'aro-ta'Uon  (ko'ark-ta'shtin),  re.      [L.  coarciatio.'] 

1.  Confinement  to  a  narrow  space.     [Ofc.]         Bacon. 

2.  Pressure ;  that  which  presses.     [Ofts.]  Eaj/. 

3.  (3fed.)  A  stricture  or  narrowing,  as  of  a  canal, 
cavity,  or  orifice. 

Coarse  (kors),  a.  \_Compar.  Coaeseb  (-er) ;  superl. 
CoAHSEST.]  [As  this  word  was  anciently  written  course, 
or  cours,  it  may  be  an  abbreviation  of  of  course,  in  the 
common  manner  of  proceeding,  common,  and  hence, 
homely,  made  for  common  domestic  use,  plain,  rude, 
rough,  gross,  e.  g.,  "Though  the  threads  be  course.''^ 
Oascoigne.  See  Cottrse.]  1.  Large  in  bulk,  or  com- 
posed of  large  parts  or  particles ;  of  inferior  quality  or 
appearance ;  not  fine  in  material  or  close  in  texture  ; 
gross ;  thick  ;  rough ;  —  opposed  to  fine  ;  as,  coarse 
sand ;  coarse  thread ;  coarse  cloth  ;  coarse  bread. 

2.  Not  refined  ;    rough  ;    rude  ;   unpolished ;    gross  ; 
indelicate ;  as,  coarse  manners ;  coarse  language. 
I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  molded.  Shak. 

To  copy,  in  my  coarse  English,  his  beautiful  expressions. 

Di-yden. 

Syn.  —  Large  ;  thick ;  rude ;  rough ;  gross ;  blunt ;  un- 
couth ;  unpolished ;  inelegant ;  indelicate  ;  vulgar. 

Coarse'— grained'  (kors'grand'),  a.  Having  a  coarse 
grain  or  texture,  as  wood ;  hence,  wanting  in  refinement. 

Coarse'ly,  adv.  In  a  coarse  manner ;  roughly ; 
rudely ;  inelegantly ;  uncivilly  ;  meanly. 

Coars'en  (kors"n),  v.  t.  To  make  coarse  or  vulgar ; 
as,  to  coarsen  one's  character.     [.E.]  Graham. 

Coarse'neSB  (kors'nSs),  re.     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  coarse ;  roughness ;  inelegance  ;  vulgarity  ;  gross- 
ness ;  as,  coarseness  of  food,  texture,  manners,  or  lan- 
guage. "  The  coarseness  of  the  sackcloth."  Dr.  H.  More. 
Pardon  the  coarseness  of  the  illustration.     VEstrange. 
A  coarseness  and  vulgarity  in  all  the  proceedings.    Burke. 

Co'ar-tic'U-la'tlon  (ko'ar-tik'iS-la'shun),  n.  {Anai.) 
The  union  or  articulation  of  bones  to  form  a  joint. 

Co'-as-sess'or  (ko'as-ses'er),  re.     A  joint  assessor. 

Coast  (kost),  re.  [OF.  coste,  F.  cdie,  rib,  hill,  shore, 
coast,  L.  casta  rib,  side.    Cf.  Accost,  v.  t..  Cutlet.] 

1.  The  side  of  a  thing.     [06«.]  Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  The  exterior  line,  limit,  or  border  of  a  country ; 
frontier  border.    [06s.] 

From  the  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  even  to  the  uttermost 
"sa,  shall  your  coast  be.  Deut.  xi.  24. 

3.  The  seashore,  or  land  near  it. 

He  sees  in  English  ships  the  Holland  coast.      Drj^den. 

We  the  Arabian  coast  do  know 

At  distance,  when  the  spices  blow.  Wdller. 

The  coast  is  clear,  the  danger  is  over ;  no  enemy  in 

sight.    Dryden.    Pig.  :  There  are  no  obstacles.    "  Seeing 

that  the  coast  was  clear,  Zelmane  dismissed  Musidorus." 


iSir  P.  Sidney.  —  Coast  guard,  (a)  A  body  of  men  orig- 
inally employed  along  the  coast  to  prevent  smuggling  ; 
now,  under  the  control  of  the  admiralty,  drilled  as  a 
naval  reserve.  [Eng.\  (b)  The  force  employed  in  life- 
saving  stations  along  the  seacoast.  [  U.  S.]  —  Coast  rat 
(Zool.),  a  South  African  mammal  {Batliyergus  siUllus), 
about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  remarkable  for  its  extensive 
burrows ;  —  called  also  sand  mole.  —  Coast  waiter,  a  cus- 
tomliouse  officer  who  supermtends  the  landing  or  ship- 
ping of  goods  for  the  coast  trade.    [Eng.] 

Coast  (kost),  V.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coasted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  re.  CoASTiNQ.]     [OE.  costien,  costeien,  costen,  OF.  cos- 
tier,  costoier,  F.  cotoyer,  fr.  OF.  coste  coast,  F.  cote.    See 
Coast,  re.]  1.  To  draw  or  keep  near ;  to  approach.  [06s.] 
Anon  she  hears  them  chant  it  lustily, 
And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry.  Shak. 

2.  To  sail  by  or  near  the  shore. 

The  ancients  coasted  only  in  their  navigation.    Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  sail  from  port  to  port  in  the  same  country. 

4.  [Cf.  OF.  coste,  F.  cote,  hill,  hUlside.]  To  slide  down 
hiU ;  to  slide  on  a  sled,  upon  snow  or  ice.    [Local,  U.  S.] 

Coast,  V.  t.  1.  To  draw  near  to ;  to  approach ;  to 
keep  near,  or  by  the  side  of.     [06s.]  Hakluyt. 

2.  To  sail  by  or  near ;  to  follow  the  coast  line  of. 
Nearchus,  .  .  ,  not  knowing  the  compass,  was  fain  to  coast 

that  shore.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  To  conduct  along  a  coast  or  river  bank.     [06s.] 

The  Indians  .  .  .  coasted  me  along  the  river.    Hakluyt. 

Coast'al  (-«l),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  coast. 

Coast'er  (kost'er),  n.  1.  A  vessel  employed  in  sailing 
along  a  coast,  or  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

2.  One  who  sails  near  the  shore. 

Coast'ing  (kost'iug),  a.  Sailing  along  or  near  a 
coast,  or  running  between  ports  along  a  coast. 

Coasting  trade,  trade  carried  on  by  water  between 
neighbormg  ports  of  the  same  country,  as  distinguished 
from  foreign  trade  or  trade  involving  long  voyages.  — 
Coasting  vessel,  a  vessel  employed  in  coasting ;  a  coaster. 

Coast'ing,  re.  1.  A  sailing  along  a  coast,  or  from 
port  to  port ;  a  carrying  on  a  coasting  trade. 

2.  Sliding  Ao\vn  hill ;  sliding  on  a  sled  upon  snow  or 
ice.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Coast'wise'  (-wiz'),  Coast'ways'  (-waz'),  adv.    By 

way  of,  or  along,  the  coast. 

Coat  (kot ;  110),  re.  [OF.  cote,  F.  cotte,  petticoat, 
cotte  ifarmes  coat  of  arms,  cotte  de  mailles  coa,t  of  mail, 
LL.  cota,  cotta,  tunic,  prob.  of  German  origin  ;  cf .  OHG. 
chozso  coarse  mantle,  G.  kotze,  D.  kot,  hut,  E.  cot.  Cf. 
Cot  a  hut.]  1.  An  outer  garment  fitting  the  upper  part 
of  the  body ;  especially,  such  a  garment  worn  by  men. 
Let  each 
His  adamantine  coat  gird  well.  Milton. 

2.  A  petticoat.     [06s.]     "A  child  in  coa^s."      Locke. 

3.  The  habit  or  vesture  of  an  order  of  men,  indicating 
the  order  or  office  ;  cloth. 

Men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their  prayers.      Swift. 
She  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat.  Shak. 

4.  An  external  covering  like  a  garment,  as  fur,  skin, 
wool,  husk,  or  bark  ;  as,  the  horses'  coats  were  sleek. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds,  in  coat 
Rough  or  smooth  rined,  or  bearded  husk,  or  shell.  IlUton. 

5.  A  layer  of  any  substance  covering  another ;  a  cover  ; 
a  tegument ;  as,  the  coats  of  the  eye ;  the  coats  of  an 
onion ;  a  coat  of  tar  or  varnish. 

6.  Same  as  Coat  of  arms.    See  below. 

Hark,  countrymen  !  either  renew  the  fight. 

Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat.  Shak. 

7.  A  coat  card.     See  below.     [06s.] 

Here 's  a  trick  of  discarded  cards  of  us  I  We  were  ranked 
with  coats  as  long  as  old  master  lived.  Massinger. 

Coat  armor.  See  under  Aemok.  —  Coat  of  arms  (Her.), 
a  translation  of  the  French  cotte  d^armes,  a  garment  of 
light  material  worn  over  the  armor  in  the  15th  and  16th 
centuries.  This  was  often  charged  with  the  heraldic 
bearings  of  the  wearer.  Hence,  an  heraldic  achieve- 
ment ;  the  bearings  of  any  person,  taken  together.  — 
Coat  card,  a  card  bearing  a  coated  figure ;  the  king, 
(jueen,  or  knave  of  playmg  cards.  " '  I  am  a  coat  card 
indeed.'  'Then  thou  must  needs  be  a  knave,  for  thou 
art  neither  king  nor  queen.'"  Rowley.  —  Coa.t  link,  a 
pair  of  buttons  or  studs  joined  by  a  link,  to  hold  together 
the  lappels  of  a  double-breasted  coat ;  or  a  button  with  a 
loop  for  a  single-breasted  coat.  —  Coat  of  mail,  a  defensive 
garment  of  chain  mail.  See  Chain  mail,  under  Chain.  — 
Mast  coat  (Naut.),  a  piece  of  canvas  nailed  around  a  mast, 
where  it  passes  through  the  deck,  to  prevent  water  from 
getting  below.  —  Sail  coat  (Naut.),  a  canvas  cover  laced 
over  furled  saUs,  and  the  like,  to  keep  them  dry  and  clean. 

Coat  (kot),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coated  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Coatino.]     1.  To  cover  with  a  coat  or  outer  garment. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  layer  of  any  substance ;  as,  to  coat 
a  jar  with  tin  foil ;  to  coat  a  ceiling. 

Coat-ee'  (kot-e'),  re.     A  coat  with  short  flaps. 

Co-a'tl  (ko-a'te  or  ko-a'ti),  re.  [From  the  native 
name :  cf.  F.  coaii.']  (Zool.)  A  mammal  of  tropical 
America  of  the  genus  JVasua,  allied  to  the  raccoon,  but 
with  a  longer  body,  tail,  and  nose. 

(1^=  The  red 
coati  (iV.  soma- 
lis),  called  also 
CO ati  mondx, 
inhabits  Mex 
ico  and  Cen- 
tral  America. 

The     brown    ^.^-a^^wj;  ^^j^,- 

coati  (JV.  nar%-  Nw^S^^ni  .,j.J)wK«>t-     18 

ca)  is  found  in 
l^rmam     and  Brown  Coati  (lYoswa  «arica). 

Coat'ing  (kot'Tng),  re.  1.  A  coat  or  covering ;  a  layer 
of  any  substance,  as  a  cover  or  protection ;  as,  the  coating 
of  a  retort  or  vial. 

2.  Cloth  for  coats ;  as,  an  assortment  of  coatings. 

Coat'less  (kot'lSs),  a.  Not  wearing  a  coat ;  also,  not 
possessing  a  coat. 


Coax  (koks ;  110),  V.  t.   [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coaxed  (kokst); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Coaxing.]     [Cf.  OB.  cokes  fool,  a  person 
easily  imposed  upon,  W.  coeg  empty,  foolish ;  F.  coguirt 
knave,  rogue.]    To  persuade  by  gentle,  insinuating  cour- 
tesy, flattering,  or  fondling ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  soothe. 
Syn.  — To  wheedle;  cajole;  flatter;  persuade  ;  entice. 
Coax,  re.     A  simpleton  ;  a  dupe.    [06s.]    Beau.  &  Fl. 
Co'as-a'tion  (ko'Sks-a'shiiu),  re.     [Gr.  Koaf  the  noise 
of  frogs.]     The  act  of  croaking,     [jfj.]         Dr.  H.  More. 
Coax'er  (koks'er),  re.     One  who  coaxes. 
Coax'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  coaxing  manner  ;  by  coaxing- 
Cob  (k5b),  re.     [Cf.  AS.  cop,  copp,  head,  top,  D.  kop, 
G.  kopf,  kuppe,  LL,  cuppa  cup  (cf.  E.  brainpan) ;  and 
also  W.  cob  tuft,  spider,  cop,  copa,  top,  summit,  cobio  to 
thump.    Cf.  Cop  top,  Cnp,  re.]    1.  The  top  or  head  of 
anything.     [06s.]  W.  Gifford. 

2.  A  leader  or  cliief  ;  a  conspicuous  person,  esp.  a  rich 
covetous  person.     [06s.] 

All  cobbing  country  chuffs,  which  make  their  bellies  and  their 
bags  their  god,  are  called  rich  cobs.  Nash. 

3.  The  axis  on  which  the  kernels  of  maize  or  Indian 
com  grow.     [U.  /S.] 

4.  (Zool.)  A  spider;  perhaps  from  its  shape,  it  being 
round  like  a  head. 

5.  (Zool.)  A  young  herring.  B.  Jonson. 

6.  (Zool.)  A  fish  ;  —  also  c&Medi  miller'' s  thumb. 

7.  A  short-legged  and  stout  horse,  esp.  one  used  for 
the  saddle.     [Eng.] 

8.  (Zool.)  A  sea  mew  or  gull;  esp.,  the  black-backed 
gull  (Larus  marinus).     [Written  also  co66.] 

9.  A  lump  or  piece  of  anything,  usually  of  a  somewhat 
large  size,  as  of  coal,  ore,  or  stone. 

10.  A  cobnut ;  as,  Kentish  co6s.   See  Cobnut.   [Eng-I 

11.  Clay  mixed  with  straw.     [Prov.  Bng.~\ 

The  poor  cottager  contenteth  himself  with  cob  for  his  walls 
and  thatch  for  his  covering.  Ji.  Carew. 

12.  A  punishment  consisting  of  blows  inflicted  on  the 
buttocks  with  a  strap  or  a  flat  piece  of  wood.        Wright. 

13.  A  Spanish  coin  formerly  current  in  Ireland,  worth 
about  4s.  6d.     [06s.]  Wright. 

Cob  coal,  coal  in  rounded  lumps  from  the  size  of  an  egg 
to  that  of  a  football ;  —  called  also  cobbles.  Grose.  —  Cob 
loaf,  a  crusty,  uneven  loaf,  rounded  at  top.  Wright.  — 
Cob  money,  a  kind  of  rudely  coined  gold  and  silver  money 
of  Spanish  South  America  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
coins  were  of  the  weight  of  the  piece  of  eight,  or  of  one 
of  its  aliquot  parts. 

Cob,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cobbed  (k5bd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb, 
re.  Cobbing.]    1.  To  strike.     [Prov.  Eng.]      Halliwell. 

2.  (^Mining)  To  break  into  small  pieces,  as  ore,  so  as 
to  sort  out  its  better  portions.  •  Raymond, 

3.  (Naut.)  To  punish  by  striking  on  the  buttocks  with 
a  strap,  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  or  the  like. 

Co-bSB'a  (ko-be'a),  re.  [Named  after  B.  Co6o,  a  Span- 
ish botanist.]  A  genus  of  climbing  plants,  native  of 
Mexico  and  South  America.  C.  scandens  is  a  conserva< 
tory  climber  with  large  bell-shaped  flowers. 

Co'balt  (ko'bSlt;  277,  74),  re.  [G.  kobali,  prob.  fr. 
kobold,  kobel,  goblin,  MHG.  kobolt;  perh.  akin  to  G.  ko- 
ben  pigsty,  hut,  AS.  cofa  room,  cofgodas  household  gods, 
Icel.  kofi  hut.  If  so,  the  ending  -old  stands  for  older 
-wait,  -wald,  being  the  same  as  -aid  in  E.  herald,  and  the 
word  would  mean  ruler  or  governor  in  a  house,  house 
spirit,  the  metal  being  so  called  by  miners,  because  it 
was  poisonous  and  troublesome.  Cf.  Kobold,  Cove,  Gob- 
lin.] 1.  (Chem.)  A  tough,  lustrous,  reddish  white  metal 
of  the  iron  group,  not  easily  fusible,  and  somewhat  mag- 
netic.    Atomic  weight  59.1.     Symbol  Co. 

^W^  It  occurs  in  nature  in  combination  with  arsenic, 
sulphur,  and  oxygen,  and  is  obtained  from  its  ores,  smalt- 
ite,  cobaltite,  asbolite,  etc.  Its  oxide  colors  glass  or  any 
flux,  as  borax,  a  fine  blue,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  smalt.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  nickel,  and 
both  are  characteristic  ingredients  of  meteoric  iron. 

2.  A  commercial  name  for  a  crude  arsenic  used  as  fly 
poison. 

Cobalt  bloom.  Same  as  Erttheite.  —  Cobalt  blue,  a 
dark  blue  pigment  consisting  of  some  salt  of  cobalt,  as  the 
phosphate,  ignited  with  alumina ;  —  called  also  cobalt  ul- 
tramarine, and  Thenard''s  blue.  —  Cobalt  crust,  earthy  ar- 
seniate  of  cobalt.  —  Cobalt  glance.  (J/j're.)  See  Cobaltite. 
—  Cobalt  green,  a  pigment  consisting  essentially  of  the 
oxides  of  cobalt  and  zinc ;  —  called  also  Rinman's  green.— 
Cobalt  yellow  (Chem.),  a  yeDow  crystalline  powder,  re- 
garded as  a  double  nitrite  of  cobalt  and  potassium. 

Co-balt'lo  (ko-b51'tik;  74),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cobaltigue.] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  containing,  co- 
balt ;  —  said  especially  of  those  compounds  in  which  co- 
balt has  its  higher  valence  ;  as,  cobaltic  oxide. 

Luteo-cobaltio  compounds  (CAem.),  an  extensive  series  of 
complex  yellow  compounds  of  ammonia  and  cobaltic 
salts.  —  Roseo-cobaltic  compounds  (Chem.),  an  extensive 
series  of  complex  red  compounds  of  cobalt  and  ammonia. 
Modifications  of  these  are  the  purpureo-cobaltic  com^ 
pounds. 

Co'balt-U'er-OUS  (ko'bi51-tif'er-5s),  o.  [Cobalt  + -fer- 
ous.}    (Min.)  Containing  cobalt. 

Co'balt-ine  (ko'bSl-tTn), )  re.    (Jtfm.)  A  mineral  of  a 

Co'balt-ite  (ko'bbl-tit),  )  nearly  silver-white  color, 
composed  of  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  cobalt. 

Co-balt'OUS  (ko-bSl'tiis),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
derived  from,  or  containing,  cobalt ;  —  said  esp.  of  cobalt 
compounds  in  which  the  metal  has  its  lower  valence. 

Cobaltous  chloride,  a  crystalline  compound,  CoClo,  of  a 

?ale  rose  color  when  hydrous,  blue  when  dehydrated, 
ts  solution  is  used  for  a  sympathetic  ink,  the  writing 
being  nearly  colorless  when  dried  in  the  air,  owing  to  ab- 
sorbed moisture,  and  becoming  bright  blue  when  warmed. 

Cob'bing  (kSb'bing),  a.  Haughty  ;  purse-proud.  See 
Cob,  n.,  2.     [06s.]  Wilhals  (1608). 

Cob'ble  (kSb'b'l),  re.     A  fishing  boat.    See  Coble. 

Cob'ble,  re.  [From  Cob  a  lump.  See  Cob,  re.,  9,  and 
cf.  CoppLE,  CoppLESTONE.]  1.  A  cobblestoue.  "Their 
slings  held  cobbles  roimd."  Fairfax, 

2.  pi.  Cob  coal.     See  under  CoB. 
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Cob1)le  (kSiyb'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Cobbied  (-b'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CoBBLiNO  (-bling).]  [OF.  cobler,  copier, 
to  join  or  knit  together,  couple,  F.  coupler,  L.  copulare 
to  couple,  join.  Cf.  Couple,  n.  &  v.  (.}  1.  To  make  or 
mend  coarsely ;  to  patch  ;  to  botch  ;  as,  to  cobble  shoes. 
S/iak.     ^' A  cobbled  saddle."     Thackeray. 

2.  To  make  clumsily.     "  Cobbled  rhymes."     Dryden. 

3.  To  pave  with  cobblestones. 

Cob'bler  (-bier),  n.    1.  A  mender  of  shoes.    Addison. 

2.  A  clumsy  workman.  SJiak. 

3.  A  beverage.    See  Sherry  cobbler,  under  Shekky. 
Cobbler  flsh  (Zool.),  a  marme  fish  (Blepharis  crinilus)  of 

the  Atlantic.  The  name  alludes  to  its  threadlike  fin  rays. 

Cob'ble-Stone'  (k5b'b'l-stou'),  n.  A  large  pebble ;  a 
rounded  stone  not  too  large  to  be  handled ;  a  small  bowl- 
der ;  — used  for  paving  streets  and  for  other  purposes. 

CobTay  (kob'by),  a.  [From  Cob,  re.]  1.  Headstrong  ; 
obstinate.     \_Obs.'\  Brockett. 

2.  Stout;  hearty;  lively.     [Ofo.] 

Co'bel-llg'er-ent  (ko'bgl-lTj'er-ent),  a.  Carrying  on 
war  in  conjunction  with  another  power. 

Co'bel-Ug'er-ent,  n.  A  nation  or  state  that  carries  on 
war  in  connection  with  another. 

Go'bl-a  (ko'bt-a),  re.  (Zool.)  An  oceanic  fish  of  large 
size  (Elacate  Canada) ;  the  crabeater  ;  —  called  also  bo- 
niio,  cubbyyew,  coalfish,  and  sergeant  fish. 

Cob'i'ron  (k5b'i'urn),  n.  [From  Cos  the  top.]  An 
andiron  with  a  knob  at  tlie  top.  Bacon. 

Go'blsh'op  (ko'bish'up),  re.  A  joint  or  coadjutant 
bisliop.  Ayliffe. 

Co'ble  (k5b"n,  re.  [A&.ciwpel;  ct."^.ceubal  skin, 
ferryboat.]  A  nat-floored  fisliing  boat  with  a  lug  sail, 
and  a  drop  rudder  extending  from  two  to  four  feet  be- 
low tlie  keel.  It  was  originally  used  on  the  stormy  coast 
of  Yorkshire.  England. 

Cob'nut'  (kSb'nuf),  re.  1.  {Com.)  A  large  roundish 
variety  of  the  cultivated  hazelnut. 

2.  A  game  played  by  cliildreu  with  nuts. 

Co-boose'  (ko-bobs'),  re.    See  Caboose. 

Co'bourg  (ko'b55rg),  re.  [Named  from  the  town  of 
Coburg  in  Germany.]  A  thin  worsted  fabric  for  women's 
dresses. 

Co'bra  (ko'br4),  re.     See  Copea. 

Co'hta.,  re.    The  cobra  de  capello. 

II  Co'bra  de  ca-pel'lo  (kybri  da 

ka-p61'lo).  [Pg.,  serpent  of  the 
hood.]  (Zool.)  The  hooded  snake 
(A'aia  tripudians),  a  highly  venom- 
ous serpent  Inhabiting  India. 

Cob'Stone'  (k5b'ston'),  re.  Cob- 
blestone.   \_Prov.  Eng."] 

Cob'swan'  (kSiyswSn'),  n.  A 
large  swan.  B.  Jonson. 

Cob'waU'  (kSb'wal'),  re.  [_Cob 
clay  mixed  with  straw  -{-  wall.']  A 
wall  made  of  clay  mixed  with  straw. 

Cob'web'  (kSb'wSb'),  re.  iCob  a 
spider  -f-  web.~\  1.  The  network 
spread  by  a  spider  to  catch  its  prey. 

2.  A  snare  of  Insidious  meshes  designed  to  catch  the 
ignorant  and  unwary. 

I  can  not  but  lament  thy  splendid  wit 

Entangled  in  the  cobwebs  of  the  schools.        Camper. 

3.  That  which  is  thin  and  unsubstantial,  or  flimsy  and 
worthless;  rubbish. 

The  dust  and  c<^\Debs  of  that  uncivil  age.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  (Zool.)  The  European  spotted  flycatcher. 

Cobweb  lawn,  a  fine  linen,  mentioned  in  1640  as  being  in 

pieces  of  fifteen  yards.  Beck.    Draper''s  Diet. 

Such  a  proud  piece  of  cobweb  lawn.        Beau.  3f  Ft. 

—  Cobweb  micrometer,  a  micrometer  in  which  threads  of 

cobweb  are  substituted  for  wires. 

Cob'webbed'  (kSb'wgbd'),  a.  Abounding  in  cobwebs. 
"  The  cobwebbed  cottage. "  Young. 

Cob'web'by  (kSb'wSb'bJ^),  a.  Abounding  in  cobwebs, 
or  any  fine  web  ;  resembling  a  cobweb. 

Cob'work'  (kSVwQrk'),  a.  Built  of  logs,  etc.,  laid 
horizontally,  with  the  ends  dovetailed  together  at  the 
corners,  as  in  a  log  house ;  in  marine  work,  often  sur- 
rounding a  central  space  filled  with  stones ;  as,  a  cob- 
work  dock  or  breakwater. 

Co'ca  (ko'ki),  re.  [Sp.,  fr.  native  name.]  The  dried 
leaf  of  a  South  American  shrub  (Erythroxylon  Coca).  In 
med.,  called  Erythroxylon. 

5^°*  Coca  leaves  resemble  tea  leaves  in  size,  shape, 
andodor,  and  are  chewed  (with  an  alkali)  by  natives  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia  to  impart  vigor  in  prolonged  exertion, 
or  to  sustain  strength  in  absence  of  food. 

Mexican  coca,  an  American  herb  (Richardsonia  scabra), 
yielding  a  nutritious  fodder.  Its  roots  are  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  ipecacuanha. 

Coc-agne'  (kSk-an'),  re.  [F.  cocagne,  pays  de  co- 
cagne;  of  uncertain  origin,  cf.  Prov.  F.  eouque  cake, 
Catal.  coca,  L.  coquere  to  cook  ;  as  if  the  houses  in  this 
country  were  covered  with  cakes.    Cf.  Cook,  Cockney.] 

1.  An  imaginary  country  of  idleness  and  luxury. 

2.  The  land  of  cockneys ;  cockneydom ;  —  a  term  ap- 
plied to  London  and  its  suburbs.  Smart. 

Co'ca-lne  (ko'ka^in),  n.  (Chem.)  A  powerful  alka- 
loid, C17H21NO4,  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  coca.  It  is  a  bitter,  white, 
crystalline  substance,  and  is  re- 
markable for  producing  local  in- 
sensibility to  pain. 

Coc-oiI'er-ous(k8k-sTf'er-us),  a. 
[h.  coccum  a  berry  -|-  -ferous.  See 
Coccus.]  Bearing  or  producing 
berries ;  baccif erous ;  as,  coccijer- 
ous  trees  or  plants. 

II  Coc'cl-nel'la  (kSk'st-nSlla), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  coceineus  scarlet-  Coceinella(C.7ioDCTmo- 
colored.  See  Cochineal.]  (Zool.)  <a(a).  a  Adult  beetle; 
A  genus  of  small  beetles  of  many     *>  ^"Pa.    Nat.  size. 
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species.  They  and  their  larvae  feed  on  aphids  or  plant 
lice,  and  hence  are  of  great  benefit  to  man.  Also  called 
ladybirds  and  ladybugs. 

II  Coc'CO-bac-te'ri-um  (kSk'ko-bSk-te'rt-iSm),  re.  /  pi. 
CoccoBACTEKiA  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kok/cos  a  grain  -)-  NL. 
bacterium.  So  called  from  its  round  shape.]  (Biol.)  One 
of  the  round  variety  of  bacteria,  a  vegetable  organism,  gen- 
erally less  than  a  thousandth  of  a  millimeter  in  diameter. 

Coc'CO-llte  (k5k'ko-lit),  re.  [Gr.  kokkos  a  grain,  seed 
-)-  -lite:  cf.  F.  coccolite.]  (Min.)  A  granular  variety  of 
pyroxene,  green  or  white  in  color. 

Coc'CO-llth  (-llth),  re.  [Gr.  kokkos  a  grain,  seed  + 
-lith.']  (Biol.)  One  of  a  kind  of  minute,  calcareous  bod- 
ies, probably  vegetable,  often  abundant  in  deep-sea  mud. 

Coc'CO-sphere  (kSk'kS-sfer),  re.  [Gr.  kokkos  a  grain, 
seed  -j-  E.  sphere.]  (Biol.)  A  small,  rounded,  marine 
organism,  capable  of  breaking  up  into  coccoliths. 

II  Coc-COS'te-US  (k5k-k5s'te-iis),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
KOKKos  grain, 
seed  -f-  oareov 
bone.]  (Pa- 
leon.)  An  ex- 
tinct genus 
of    Devonian 

ganoid  fishes  Skeleton  o£  Coccosteus  decipiens.    ()4> 

having  the  broad  plates  about  the  head  studded  with 
berrylike  tubercles. 

II  COC'CU-IUS  In'dl-CUS  (kSk'kiJ-liSs  Tn'dT-kiSs).  [NL. 
cocculus  (dim.  of  L.  coccum  kermes  berry)  -f-  L.  Indicus 
of  India.]  (Bot.)  The  fruit  or  berry  of  the  Anamirta 
Cocculus,  a  climbing  plant  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a 
poisonous  narcotic  and  stimulant. 

II  Coc'cus  (kSk'kiis),  n. ;  pi.  Cocci  (-si).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  KOKKO!  grain,  seed.  See  Cochineal.]  1.  (Bot.)  One 
of  the  separable  carpels  of  a  dry  fruit. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  hemipterous  insects,  including 
scale  insects,  and  the  cochineal  insect  (Coccus  cacti). 

3.  (Biol.)  A  form  of  bacteria,  shaped  like  a  globule. 
Coc-cyg'e-al  (k5k-slj'e-al),  a.     (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  coccyx  ;  as,  the  coccygeal  vertebrae. 

Coccygeal  glands  (Zool.),  glands  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  tail  of  birds.  They  secrete  the  oil  with  which  the 
plumage  is  dressed. 

Coc-cyg'e-ons  (kSk-sTj'e-tts),  a.    Coccygeal.     [J?.] 

II  Coc'cyz  (kSk'sTks),  re.  /  pi.  L.  Coccyges  (-si'jez). 
[L.,  cuckoo,  Gr.  kokkv^  cuckoo,  coccyx.  So  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  a  cuckoo.]  (Anat.)  The 
end  of  the  vertebral  column  beyond  the  sacrum  in  man 
and  tailless  monkeys.  It  is  composed  of  several  verte- 
brae more  or  less  consolidated. 

Coch'1-neal  (k6ch'I-nel;  277),  re.  [Sp.  cocUnilla, 
dim.  from  L.  coceineus,  coccinus,  scarlet,  fr.  coccum  the 
kermes  berry,  Gr.  kokko;  berry, 
especially  the  kermes  insect,  used 
to  dye  scarlet,  as  the  cochineal 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
grain  or  seed  of  a  plant,  and  this 
word  was  formerly  defined  to  be 
the  grain  of  the  Quercus  cocci/e- 
ra; but  cf.  also  Sp.  cochinilla 
wood  louse,  dim.  of  cochina  sow, 
akin  to  F.  cochon  pig.]  A  dye- 
stuff  consisting  of  the  dried  bod- 
ies of  females  of  the  Coccus  cacti.  Cochineal  Insect,  a  Male, 
an  insect  native  in  Mexico,  Cen-  much  enlarged ;  h  Fe- 
tral  America,  etc. ,  and  found  on  """l^'  '*'"  ""'""^  ="'■ 
several  species  of  cactus,  esp.  Opuntia  cochinellifera. 

5^^  These  insects  are  gathered  from 
the  plant,  killed  by  the  application  of 
heat,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry. 
When  dried  they  resemble  small,  rough 
berries  or  seeds,  of  a  brown  or  purple 
color,  and  form  the  cochineal  of  the  '^S<W/(  .11  ftit 
shops,  which  is  used  for  making  car- 
mine, and  also  as  a  red  dye. 

^W^  Cochineal  contains  as  its  essen- 
tial coloring  matter  carminic  acid,  a 
purple  red  amorphous  substance  which 
yields  carmine  red. 

Coch'1-neal    flg'   (fig').     (Bot.)    A       Cochineal  Fig 
plant  of  Central  and  Southern  Amer-  (Opuntia    cochinel- 
ica,  of  the  Cactus  family,  extensively  lifera). 

cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  cochmeal  insect,  which 
lives  on  it. 

Co'ohln  fowl'  (ko'chtn  foul').  (Zool.)  A  large  vari- 
ety of  the  domestic  fowl,  originally  from  Cochin  China 
(Anam). 

II  Cochle-a  (k5k'le-a),  re.  [L.,  a  snail,  or  snail  shell, 
Gr.  Ko;^Aias  a  snail,  fr.  koxAo?  a  shellfish  with  a  spiral 
shell.]  (Anat.)  An  appendage  of  the  labyrinth  of  the 
internal  ear,  which  is  elongated  and  coiled  into  a  spiral 
in  mammals.     See  Eak. 

Coch'le-ar  (kSk'le-er),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  cochlea. 

II  Cooh'le-a're  (-a're),  re. 

2.  (Med.)  A  spoonful. 

Coch'le-ar'1-lonn  (kSk'le-Sr'I-fSrm),  a. 
-)-  -form.]     Spoon-shaped. 

Coch'le-a-ry  (kok'le-S-ry),  a.  [L.  cocblearium  pen 
for  snails  (meaning  formerly  given,  snail  shell).  See 
Cochlea.]    Same  as  Cochleate. 

Coch'le-ate  (-at),  )  a.     [L.   cochleatus  spiral    or 

Cochle-a'ted  (-a'tgd),  f  screw-formed.  See  Coch- 
lea.] Having  the  form  of  a  snail  shell;  spiral;  turbi- 
nated. 

Cock  (k6k),  re.  [AS.  coc  ;  of  unknown  origin,  perh. 
in  imitation  of  the  cry  of   the  cock.     Cf.   Chicken.] 

1.  The  male  of  birds,  particularly  of  gallinaceous  or 
domestic  fowls. 

2.  A  vane  in  the  shape  of  a  cock ;  a  weathercock. 

Drenched  our  steeples,  drowned  the  cocks  !         Shak. 

3.  A  chief  man  ;  a  leader  or  master.     \_Humorous] 
Sir  Andrew  is  the  cock  of  the  club,  since  he  left  us.  Addison. 


[L.]  1.  A  spoon.  Andrews. 
Sunglison. 
{^Cochleare 


4.  The  crow  of  a  cock,  esp.  the  first  crow  in  the  morn- 
ing; cockcrow.     lObs.] 

He  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock.    Shak. 

B.  A  faucet  or  valve. 

d^"'  Johnson  says,  "  The  handle  probably  had  a  cock 
on  the  top ;  things  that  were  contrived  to  turn  seem  an- 
ciently to  have  had  that  form,  whatever  was  the  reason." 
Skinner  says,  because  it  used  to  be  constructed  in  Jorma 
cristx  galli,  i.  e.,  in  the  form  of  a  cock's  comb. 

6.  The  style  or  gnomon  of  a  dial.  Chambers. 

7.  The  indicator  of  a  balance.  Johnson. 

8.  The  bridge  piece  which  affords  a  bearing  for  the 
pivot  of  a  balance  in  a  clock  or  watch.  Knight, 

Ball  cock.  See  under  Ball.  —  Chaparral  cock.  See  un- 
der Chaparral.  —  Cock  and  bull  story,  an  extravagant, 
boastful  story ;  a  canard.  —  Cock  of  the  plains.  (Zool.) 
See  Sage  cock.  —  Cock  of  the  rock  (Zool.),  a  South  Amer- 
ican bird  (Rupicola  auruntia)  having  a  beautiful  crest.  — 
Cock  of  the  walk,  a  chief  or  master ;  the  hero  of  the  hour ; 
one  who  has  overcrowed,  or  got  the  better  of,  rivals  or 
competitors.  —  Cock  of  the  woods.    See  Capercailzie. 

Cock  (kSk),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Cooked  (kSkt) ;  p. pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Cocking.]  [Cf.  Gael,  coe  to  cock.]  1.  To  set 
erect ;  to  turn  up. 

Our  Lightfoot  barks,  and  cocks  his  ears.  Gay. 

Dick  would  cock  his  nose  in  scorn.  Swift. 

2.  To  shape,  as  a  hat,  by  turning  up  the  brim. 

3.  To  set  on  one  side  in  a  pert  or  jaunty  manner. 
They  cocked  their  hats  in  each  other's  faces.    JlacavXay. 

4.  To  turn  (the  eye)  obliquely  and  partially  close  its 
lid,  as  an  expression  of  derision  or  insinuation. 

Cocked  hat.  (a)  A  hat  with  large,  stiff  flaps  turned  up 
to  a  peaked  crown,  thus  making  its  form  triangular ;  — 
called  also  tliree-cornered  hat.  (i)  A  game  similar  to  nine- 
pins, except  that  only  three  pins  are  used,  which  are  set 
up  at  the  angles  of  a  triangle. 

Cock,  V.  i.  To  strut ;  to  swagger ;  to  look  big,  pert, 
or  menacing.  ^  ddison. 

Cook,  n.  The  act  of  cocking  ;  also,  the  turn  so  given  j 
as,  a  cock  of  the  eyes ;  to  give  a  hat  a  saucy  cock. 

Cock,  re.  [It.  cocca  notch  of  an  arrow.]  1.  The  notch 
of  an  arrow  or  crossbow. 

2.  The  hammer  iu  the  lock  of  a  firearm. 

At  cock,  At  full  cock,  with  the  hammer  raised  and  ready 
to  fire ;  —  said  of  firearms,  also,  jocularly,  of  one  prepared 
for  instant  action.  —  At  half  cock.  See  under  Half.  — 
Cock  feather  (Archery),  the  feather  of  an  arrow  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  cock  or  notch.    Nares. 

Cock,  V.  t.  To  draw  the  hammer  of  (a  firearm)  fully 
back  and  set  it  for  firing. 

Cock,  V.  i.  To  draw  back  the  hammer  of  ?  firearm, 
and  set  it  for  firing. 

Cocked,  fired,  and  missed  his  man.  Byron. 

Cock,  re.     [Cf.  Icel.  kokkr  lump,  Dan.  kok  heap,  or 

E.  cock  to  set  erect.]     A  small  conical  pile  of  hay. 
Cock,  V.  t.    To  put  into  cocks  or  heaps,  as  hay. 

Under  the  cocked  hay.  Spenser. 

Cock,  re.  [OF.  coque;  F.  cache,  a  small  vessel,  L.  con- 
cha muscle  shell,  a  vessel.  See  Coach,  and  cf .  Coo  a 
small  boat.]    A  small  boat. 

Yond  tall  anchoring  bark  [appears] 

Diminished  to  her  cock  ,•  her  cock,  a  buoy 

Almost  too  small  for  sight.  Shak. 

Cock,  re.  A  corruption  or  disguise  of  the  word  God, 
used  in  oaths.     [Obs.]    "  By  cock  and -pie."  Shak. 

Cock-ade'  (kSk-ad'),  re.  [F.  cocarde,  f  r.  eoquard  vain, 
OF.  coquart,  fr.  coq  cock,  prob.  of  imitative  origin.  The 
ornament  is  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  crest  of 
a  cock.  Cf.  Coquette.]  A  badge,  usually  in  the  form  of 
a  rosette,  or  knot,  and  generally  worn  upon  the  hat ;  — 
used  as  an  indication  of  military  or  naval  service,  or 
party  allegiance,  and  in  England  as  a  part  of  the  livery 
to  indicate  that  the  wearer  is  the  servant  of  a  military  or 
naval  officer. 

Seduced  by  military  liveries  and  cockades.         Burke. 

Cock-ad'ed  (-a'dSd),  a.    Wearing  a  cockade.     Young. 

Cock'-a-hoop'  (k8k'a-h65p'),  a.  Boastful;  defiant; 
exulting.    Also  used  adverbially. 

Cock'al  (kSk'al),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  1.  A 
game  played  with  sheep's  bones  instead  of  dice.     [06*.] 

2.  The  bone  used  in  playing  the  game ;  —  called  also 
huckle  bone.    [06s.]  Naret. 

A  little  transverse  bone 
Which  boys  and  bruckeled  children  call  , 

(Playing  for  points  and  pins)  cockal.  Merrick. 

Cock'a-leek'ie  (kSk'a-le'ki),  re.  [From  cock  +  ieeft.] 
A  favorite  soup  in  Scotland,  made  from  a  capon  highly 
seasoned,  and  boiled  with  leeks  and  prunes. 

Cock'a-ma-roo'  (-i-ma^roo'),  re.  The 
Russian  variety  of  bagatelle. 

Cock'a-teel  (k5k'a-ta),  re.  (Zool.)  An 
Australian  parrot  (Calopsitta  Novx-Hol- 
landix) ;  —  so  called  from  its  note. 

Cock'a-tOO'  (k5k'a-to6'),  re.     [Malayan 
kakatua.]     (Zool.)  A  bird  of  the 
Parrot  family,   of  the   subfamily 
Cacatuinse,  having  a  short, 
strong,    and    much    curved 
beak,   and    the   head  orna- 
mented with  a  crest,  which 
can  be  raised  or  depressed 
at  will.     There  are  several 

genera  and  many  species ;  as  t^BSSSSKI^&i,  ^ 
the  broad-crested  (Plictolo- 
phus,  or  Cacatua,  crlstatus), 
the  sulphur-crested  (P.  ga- 
leritus),  etc.  The  palm  or 
great  black  cockatoo  of  Aus-  pj^^  cockatoo  (PUctolophu. 
tralia  is  3ncroglossus  atern-  Leadbeaieri). 

mus. 

Cock'a-trlce  (-tris  ;  277),  re.    [OF.  eocairice  crocodile, 

F.  cocatrix,  cockatrice.     The  word  is  a  corruption  from 
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the  same  source  as  E.  crocodile,  but  was  confused  with 
■cock  the  bird,  F.  coq,  wheuee  arose  the  fable  that  the 
animal  was  produced  from  a  cock's  egg.    See  Crocodile.] 

1.  A  fabulous  serpent  whose  breath  and  look  were 
said  to  be  fatal.     See  Basilisk. 

That  bare  vowel,  /,  shall  poison  more 

Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice.  Sliak. 

2.  (Her.)  A  representation  of  this  serpent.  It  has  the 
Lead,  wings,  and  legs  of  a  bird,  and  tail  of  a  serpent. 

3.  (Script.)  A  venomous  serpent  which  cannot  now  be 
identified. 

The  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice'.<!  [Rev. 
Ver.  basilisk's]  den.  -^s.  ^i-  8. 

4.  Any  venomous  or  deadly  thing. 

This  little  cockatrice  of  a  king.  Bacon. 

Cock'WU'  (kSk'bil'),  V.  t.  [See  CooK  to  set  erect.] 
{If out.)  To  tilt  up  one  end  of  so  as  to  make  almost  ver- 
tical ;  as,  to  cockbill  the  yards  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 

To  cockbill  the  anchor,  to  suspend  it  from  the  cathead 
preparatory  to  letting  it  go.    See  Aoockbill. 

Cock'boat'  (-bof),  n.  [See  Cock  a  boat.]  A  small 
boat,  esp.  one  used  on  rivers  or  near  the  shore. 

Cock'-brained'  (-brand'),  a-     Giddy  ;  rash.     Millon. 

Cock'chal'er  (-cha'fer),  71.  [See  Chafer  the  beetle.] 
iZodl.)  A  beetle  of  the  genus  3Iclolontlm  (esp.  31.  vul- 
:garis)  and  allied  genera ;  —  called  also  3Iay  bug,  chafer, 
or  dorbeetle. 

Cock'crow'  (-kro'), )  n.    The  time  at  which  cocks  first 

Cock'croWlng,        )      crow  ;  the  early  morning. 

Gock'er  (kok'er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cockered  (-erd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cockering.]  [OE.  cokeren  ;  cf .  W.  cocru 
to  indulge,  fondle,  E.  cock  the  bird,  F.  coqueliner  to  dan- 
-dle  (Cotgrave),  to  imitate  the  crow  of  a  cock,  to  run  after 
the  girls,  and  E.  cockle,  v.]  To  treat  with  too  great  ten- 
•derness ;  to  fondle  ;  to  indulge  ;  to  pamper. 

Cocker  thy  child  and  he  shall  make  thee  afraid. 

Ecclesiasticus  xxx.  9. 

Poor  folks  cannot  afford  to  cocker  themselves  up.   J.  Ingelow. 

Cock'er,  n.  [From  CocK  the  bird.]  1.  One  given  to 
•cockfighting.     [Ofo.]  Steele. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  small  dog  of  the 
spaniel  kind,  used  for  starting  up 
woodcocks,  etc. 

Cock'er,  n.  [OE.  coker  quiver, 
boot,  AS.  cocer  quiver  ;  akin  to  G. 
kocher  quiver,  and  perh.  origi- 
nally meaning  receptacle,  holder. 
Cf.  QniVER  (for  arrows).]  A  rus- 
tic high  shoe  or  half-boot.  \_Obs.'\ 
Drayton. 

Cock'er-el  (-S1),    n.      [Prob.  a 
double  dim.  of  cock.']     A  young        Cocker  Spaniel, 
cock. 

Cock'et  (kok'St),  a.  [F.  coquet  coquettish.  See 
■Coquette,  n.]    Pert ;  saucy.      [06i.]  Hallitvell. 

Cock'et,  n.  1.  (E7ig.  Law)  A  customhouse  seal ;  a 
■certified  document  given  to  a  shipper  as  a  warrant  that 
his  goods  have  been  duly  entered  and  have  paid  duty. 

2.  An  office  in  a  customhouse  where  goods  intended 
for  export  are  entered.     l_Eng.'] 

3.  A  measure  for  bread.     [Obs.] 

4.  The  second  quality  of  bread.     [0&5.]  Blount. 
Cock'eye'  (-f),  n.    [From  cock  to  turn  up.]   A  squint- 
ing eye.  Forby. 

COGk'eye',  ra.  (Mach.)  The  socket  in  the  ball  of  a 
millstone,  which  sits  on  the  cockhead. 

Cock'flght'  (kok'fif),  n.  A  match  or  contest  of  game- 
cocks. 

Cock'flght'lng,  re.  The  act  or  practice  of  pitting 
gamecocks  to  fight. 

Cock'flght'ing,  a.    Addicted  to  cockfighting. 

Cock'head'  (-hSd'),  re.  {Mach.)  The  rounded  or  point- 
ed top  of  a  grinding  mill  spindle,  forming  a  pivot  on 
which  the  stone  is  balanced. 

Cook'horse'  (-hSrs'),  re.     1.  A  child's  rocking-horse. 
Ride  a  cockhorse  to  Banbury  cross.    Mother  Goose. 

2.  A  high  or  tall  horse.     [U.] 

Cock'horse',  a.   1.  Lifted  up,  as  one  is  on  a  tall  horse. 

2.  Lofty  in  feeling ;  exultant ;  proud ;  upstart. 

Our  painted  fools  and  cockhorse  peasantry.   Marlowe. 

Cock'le-leek'le(k8k'T-le'kT),re.  SameasCocKALEEKiE. 

Cock'lng,  n.    Cockfighting.  Ben  Jonson. 

Coc'kle  (kok'k'l),  re.  [OE.  cockes  cockles,  AS.  siecoc- 
tcas  sea  cockles,  prob.  from  Celtic  ;  cf. 
W.  cocs  cockles,  Gael,  cochull  husk. 
Perh,  influenced  by  F.  coquille  shell,  a 
dim.  from  the  root  of  E.  conch.  Cf. 
€oACH.]  1.  {Zool.)  A  bivalve  moUusk, 
with  radiating  ribs,  of  the  genus  Car- 
dium,  especially  C.  edule,  used  in  Eu- 
rope for  food ;  —  sometimes  applied  to 
similar  shells  of  other  genera. 

2.  A  cockleshell.  Cockle  (2). 

3.  The  mineral  black  tourmaline  or  schorl ;  —  so  called 
by  the  Cornish  miners.  Raymond. 

4.  The  fire  chamber  of  a  furnace.     iEng.]        Knight. 

5.  A  hop-drying  kiln;  an  oast.  Knight. 

6.  The  dome  of  a  heating  furnace.  Knight. 
Cockle  hat,  a  hat  ornamented  with  a  cockleshell,  the 

badge  of  a  pilgrim.  Shak.  —  Cockle  staira,  winding  or  spi- 
ral stairs. 

Coc'kle,  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Cockled  (-k'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Cockling  (-kling).]  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  To 
cause  to  contract  into  wrinkles  or  ridges. 

Coc'kle,  V.  i.  To  contract  or  pucker  into  wrinkles  or 
ndges,  as  some  kinds  of  cloth  after  a  wetting. 

Cocklhig  sea,  waves  dashing  against  each  other  with  a 
short  and  quick  motion.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Coc'kle,  re.  [AS.  coccel,  eocel ;  cf.  Gael,  cogall  tares, 
nusks,  cockle.]    {Bot.)  (a)  A  plant  or  weed  that  grows 


among  grain  ;  the  com  rose  {Lychnis  Githago).    (6)  The 
Lolium,  or  darnel. 

COG'kle-bur'  (kok'k'l-bflr'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  coarse,  com- 
posite weed,  having  a  rough  or  prickly  fruit ;  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  the  genus  Xanthiuni ;  —  called  also  clotbur. 

Coc'kled  (-k'ld),  a.    Inclosed  in  a  shell. 

The  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails.  Shak. 

Coc'kled,  a.     Wrinkled ;  puckered. 

Sliowers  soon  drench  the  camlet's  cockled  grain.      Gay. 

Coc'kler  (-kler),  re.    One  who  takes  and  sells  cockles. 

Coc'kle-Shell'  (-k'l-shSl'),  re.  1.  One  of  the  shells  or 
valves  of  a  cockle. 

2.  A  light  boat. 
To  board  the  cockleshell  in  those  plunging  waters.  W.  Black. 

Cock'loft'  (kok'15ft' ;  115),  n.  [Prop.,  a  loft  where 
cocks  roost.]  An  upper  loft ;  a  garret ;  the  highest  room 
in  a  building.  Dryden,    Swift. 

Cock'mas'ter  (k5k'm4s'ter),  re.  One  who  breeds 
gamecocks.  L'Estrange. 

Cock'match'  (-mSch'),  re.    A  cockfight. 

Cock'ney  (kSk'ny),  n.  ;  pi.  Cockneys  (-uTz).  [OE. 
cokenay,  cokeney,  coknay,  a  spoiled  child,  effeminate 
person,  an  egg ;  prob.  orig.  a  cock's  egg,  a  small  imper- 
fect egg ;  OE.  cok  cock  -|-  nay,  neye,  for  ey  egg  (cf. 
Newt),  AS.  £eg.  See  1st  Cock,  Egg,  re.]  1.  An  effemi- 
nate person;  a  spoilt  child.  "  A  young  heir  or  cocireej/, 
that  is  his  mother's  darling."  Nash  (1592). 

This  great  lubber,  the  world,  will  prove  a  cockney.    Shak. 

2.  A  native  or  resident  of  the  city  of  London  ;  —  used 
contemptuously. 

A  cocknef/  in  a  rural  village  was  stared  at  as  much  as  if  he 
had  entered  a  kraal  of  Hottentots.  Macaulay. 

Cock'ney,  a.    Of  or  relating  to,  or  like,  cockneys. 

Cock'ney-dom  (kSk'nT-diim),  re.  The  region  or  home 
of  cockneys ;  cockneys,  collectively.  Thackeray. 

Cock'ney-fy  (-fi),'  v.  t.  [Cockney  +  -fy.]  To  form 
with  the  manners  or  character  of  a  cockney.     [Colloq.'] 

Cock'ney-ish,  a.  Characteristic  of,  or  resembling, 
cockneys. 

Cock'ney-ism  (kSk'ni-Tz'm),  re.  The  characteristics, 
manners,  or  dialect,  of  a  cockney. 

Cock'-pad'dle  (k5k'p5d'd'l),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
{Zool.)  See  Lumpfish.     [Scot.^ 

Cock'plt'  (kok'plf),  re.  1.  A  pit, 
or  inclosed  area,  for  cockfights. 

Henry  the  Eighth  had  built  ...  a  cock- 
pit. Macaiduy. 

2.  The  Privy  Council  room  at  West- 
minster ; —  so  called  because  built  on 
the  site  of  the  cockpit  of  Whitehall 
palace.  Brande  &  C. 

3.  {Naut.)  {a)  That  part  of  a  war 
vessel  appropriated  to  the  wounded 
during  an  engagement.  (6)  In  yachts 
and  other  small  vessels,  a  space  lower 
than  the  rest  of  the  deck,  which  affords 
easy  access  to  the  cabin. 

Cock'roach'(-roch'),re.  [Sp.  cucara- 
cha.]  {Zool.)  An  orthopterous  insect 
of  the  genus  Blatta,  and  allied  genera. 

m^^  The  species  are  numerous,  espe- 
cially in  hot  countries.  Those  most 
commonly  infesting  houses  in  Europe 
and  North  America  are  Blatta  orientalis,  a  large  species 
often  called  black  beetle,  and  the  Croton  bug  (Ectobia 
Germanica). 

Cocks'comb'  (kSks'kom'),  re. 
crest.]     1.  See  Coxcomb. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant  {Celosia 
cristata),  of  many  varieties,  cul- 
tivated for  its  broad,  fantastic 
spikes  of  briUiant  flowers  ;  — 
sometimes  called  garden  cocks- 
comb. Also  the  Pedicularis, 
or  lousewort,  the  Bhinanthus 
Crista-galli,  and  the  Onobry- 
chis  Crista-galli. 

Cocks'head'  (koks'hed'),  n. 
{Bot.)  A  leguminous  herb  {One- 
brychis  Caput-galli),  having 
small  spiny-crested  pods. 

Cock'shut'  (kSk'shuf),  re. 
A  kind  of  net  to  catch  wood- 
cock.    [Ofo.]  Nares. 

Cockshut  time  or  light,  evening  One  variety  of  Cockscomb 
twilight;   nightfall ;— so  called  (.Celosia  cristata'). 

in  allusion  to  the  time  at  which 
the  cockshut  used  to  be  spread.  [Obs.'\   Shah.  B.  Jonson. 

Cock'shy'  (kSk'shi'),  re.  1.  A  game  in  which  trinkets 
are  set  ■upon  sticks,  to  be  throvm  at  by  the  players ;  —  so 
called  from  an  ancient  popular  sport  which  consisted 
in  "  shying  "  or  throwing  cudgels  at  live  cocks, 

2.  An  object  at  which  stones  are  flung. 

"  Making  a  cockshy  of  him,"  replied  the  hideous  small  hoy. 

Dickens. 

Cock'spur'  (kSk'spflr'),  re.  {Bot.)  A  variety  of  Cra- 
tsegus,  or  hawthorn  ( C.  Crus-galli),  having  long,  straight 
thorns  ;  —  called  also  Cockspur  thorn. 

Cock'sure'  (-shur'),  a.     1.  Perfectly  safe.     [OSs.] 
We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  coci*5wre ;  .  .  .  we  walk  invisible.  Shak. 

2.  Quite  certain.     [Colloq."] 

I  thought  myself  cocksure  of  the  horse  which  he  readily 
promised  me.  Pope. 

Cock'SWaln  (kSk'swan,  colloq.  kSk's'n),  re.  [Cock  a 
boat  +  swain;  hence,  the  master  of  a  boat.]  The 
steersman  of  a  boat ;  a  petty  officer  who  has  charge  of  a 
boat  and  its  crew. 

Cock'tail'  (kSk'tal'),  re.  1.  A  beverage  made  of  bran- 
dy, whisky,  or  gin,  iced,  flavored,  and  sweetened.  [U.  S.] 

2.  {Stock  Breeding)  A  horse,  not  of  pure  breed,  but 
having  only  one  eighth  or  one  sixteenth  impure  blood  in 
his  veins.  Darwin. 


Common  Cock- 
roach (Blatta 
orientalis). 


[1st  cock,  n.  -(-  comb 


Cocoa  Palm. 
See  Cacao. 


3.  A  mean,  half-hearted,  spiritless  fellow  ;  a  coward, 

[Slang,  Eng.] 

It  was  in  the  second  affair  that  poor  little  Barney  showed 
he  was  a  cocktail.  T/iackeray. 

4.  {Zool. )  A  species  of  rove  beetle  ;  —  so  called  from 
its  habit  of  elevating  the  tail. 

Cock'up-(kok'up),  re.  {Zool.)  A  large,  highly  es- 
teemed, edible  fish  of  India  {Lates  calcarifer) ;  —  also 
called  begti. 

Cock'weed' (-wed'),  re.   {Bot.)  Peppergrass.  Johnson. 

Cock'y  (-y),  a.     [See  Cocket,  a.]    Pert.     [Slang'] 

Co'CO  (ko'ko),  re.,  or  Co'CO  palm'  (piim').    See  Cocoa. 

Co'coa  (ko'ko),  re.  I  [Sp.  &  Pg.  coco  cocoanut,  in 

Co'coa  palm'  (pam').  |  Sp.  also,  cocoa  palm.  The 
Portuguese  name  is  said  to  have 
been  given  from  the  monkeylike 
face  at  the  base  of  the  nut,  f r.  Pg. 
coco  a  bugbear,  an  ugly  mask  to 
frighten  children.  Cf . ,  however,  Gr. 
KovKi  the  cocoa  palm  and  its  fruit, 
(coif,  k61ko5,  a  kind  of  Egyptian 
palm.]  (Bot.)  A  palm  tree  produ- 
cing the  cocoanut  {Cocos  nucifera). 
It  grows  in  nearly  all  tropical  coun- 
tries, attaining  a  height  of  sixty  or 
eighty  feet.  The  trunk  is  without 
branches,  and  has  a  tuft  of  leaves 
at  the  top,  each  being  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  length,  and  at  the 
base  of  these  the  nuts  hang  in  clus- 
ters ;  the  cocoanut  tree. 

Co'coa,  re.  [Corrupted  fr.  cacao.'] 
A  preparation  made  from  the  seeds 
of  the  chocolate  tree,  and  used  in 
making  a  beverage  ;  also  the  bever- 
age made  from  cocoa  or  cocoa  shells. 

Cocoa  shells,  the  husks  which  separate  from  the  cacao 
seeds  in  preparing  them  for  use. 

Co'coa-nut'  (-niJt'),  re.  The  large,  hard-shelled  nut  of 
the  cocoa  palm.  It  yields  an  agreeable  milky  liquid  and 
a  white  meat  or  albumen  much  used  as  food  and  in  mak- 
ing oil. 

II  Co'CO-bO'lO  (ko'ko-bolo).  Ire.   [Sp.  cocobolo.']  (Bot.) 

II  Co'CO-bO'las  (-ko-bo'las),  )  A  very  beautiful  and 
hard  wood,  obtained  in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  is 
used  in  cabinetmaking,  for  the  handles  of  tools,  and  for 
various  fancy  articles. 

Co-COOn'  (ko-koon'),  re.  [F.  cocon,  dim.  of  coque  shell 
of  eggs  and  insects,  fr.  L.  concha  mussel  shell.  See 
Conch.]  1.  An  oblong  case  in  which  the  silkworm  lies 
in  its  chrysalis  state.  It  is  formed  of  threads  of  silk 
spun  by  the  worm  just  before  leaving  the  larval  state. 
From  these  the  silk  of  commerce  is  prepared. 

2.  {Zool.)  (a)  The  case  constructed  by  any  insect  to 
contain  its  larva  or  pupa.  (J)  The  case  of  skk  made  by 
spiders  to  protect  their  eggs,  (c)  The  egg  cases  of  mu- 
cus, etc. ,  made  by  leeches  and  other  worms. 

Co-COOn'er-y  (-er-y),  re.  A  building  or  apartment  for 
silkworms,  when  feeding  and  forming  cocoons. 

Coc'tl-ble  (kok'ti-b'l),  a.  [See  Coctile.]  Capable  of 
being  cooked.  Blount. 

Coc'tile  (kok'til),  a.  [L.  coctilis,  fr.  coquere.  See 
Cook.]     Made  by  baking,  or  exposing  to  heat,  as  a  brick. 

Coc'tion  (-shun),  re.     [L.  coctio.']     1.  Act  of  boiling. 

2.  (il/ed.)  (o)  Digestion.  [Obs.]  (6)  The  change  which 
the  humorists  believed  morbific  matter  undergoes  before 
elimination.     [Obs.']  Dunglison. 

Co'CUS  wood'  (koTius  w5od').  A  West  Indian  wood, 
used  for  making  flutes  and  other  musical  instruments. 

Cod  (kod),  n,  [AS.  codd  small  bag ;  akin  to  Icel.  koddi 
pillow,  Sw.  kudde  cushion  ;  cf.  W.  cod,  cwd,  bag,  shell.] 

1.  A  husk  ;  a  pod ;  as,  a  peascotZ.    [Eng  ]    3fortimer 

2.  A  small  bag  or  pouch.     [Obs.]  Malliwell. 

3.  The  scrotum.  Dunglison. 

4.  A  pillow  or  cushion.    [Prov.  Eng."]  Halliwell. 
Cod,  re.     [Cf.  G.  gadde,  and  (in  Heligoland)  gadden, 

L.  gadus  merlangus.]  {Zo'ol.)  An  important  edible  fish 
{Gadus  morrhua),  taken  in  immense  numbers  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  especially 
abundant  and  large  on  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land.   It  is  salted  and  dried  in  large  quantities. 


Cod  (Qadvs  morrhua). 

There  are  several  varieties;  as  shore  cod,  from 
shallow  water ;  bank  cod,  from  the  distant  banks ;  and 
rock  cod,  which  is  found  among  ledges,  and  is  often  dark 
brown  or  mottled  with  red.  The  tomcod  is  a  distinct 
species  of  small  size.  The  bastard,  blue,  buffalo,  or  culiaj 
cod  of  the  Pacific  coast  belongs  to  a  distinct  family.  Seo 
Buffalo  cod,  under  Buffalo. 

Cod  fishery,  the  business  of  fishing  for  cod.  —  Cod  lino, 
an  eighteen-thread  line  used  in  catching  codfish. 

McElrath. 

II  Co'da  (ko'dA),  re.  [It.,  tail,  fr.  L.  cavda.']  {Mus.) 
A  few  measures  added  beyond  the  natural  termination  of 
a  composition. 

Cod'der  (kSd'der),  re.  A  gatherer  of  cods  or  peas. 
[Obs.  or  Prov.']  Johnson. 

Cod'ding  (-ding),  a.    Lustful.     [Obs."]  Shak. 

Cod'dle  (kSd'd'l),  •;;.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coddled  (-d'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Coddling  (-dltng).]  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  caddie 
to  coax,  spoil,  fondle,  and  Cade,  a.  &  v.  I.]  [Written 
also  codle.']    1.  To  parboil,  or  soften  by  boiUug. 

It  [tlie  guava  fruit]  may  be  coddled.         Dumpier. 
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2.  To  treat  with  excessive  tenderness ;  to  pamper. 

How  many  of  our  English  princes  have  been  coddled  at  home 

by  their  fond  papas  and  mammas!  Thackeray. 

He  [Lord  Byron]  never  coddled  his  reputation,     ^out/iey. 

Cod'dy-mod'dy  (kod'dy-mSd'dj;^),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  guU 
in  the  plumage  of  its  first  year. 

Code  (kod),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  codex,  caudex,  the  stock  or 
stem  of  a  tree,  a  board  or  tablet  of  wood  smeared  over 
with  wax,  on  which  the  ancients  originally  wrote ;  hence, 
a  book,  a  writing.]  1.  A  body  of  law,  sanctioned  by 
legislation,  in  which  the  rules  of  law  to  be  specifically 
applied  by  the  courts  are  set  forth  in  systematic  form  ; 
a  compilation  of  laws  by  public  authority  ;  a  digest. 

15^°*  The  collection  of  laws  made  by  the  order  of  Jus- 
tinian is  sometimes  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  "  The 
Code."  Wlutrton. 

2.  Any  system  of  rules  or  regulations  relating  to  one 
subject ;  as,  the  medical  code,  a  system  of  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  professional  conduct  of  physicians ;  the 
naval  code,  a  system  of  rules  for  making  communica- 
tions at  sea  by  means  of  signals. 

Code  civil,  or  Code  Napoleon,  a  code  enacted  in  France  in 
1803  and  1804,  embodying  the  law  of  rights  of  persons  and 
of  property  generally.  Abbott. 

Co'de-fend'ant  (ko'de-fSnd'ant),  n.  A  joint  defend- 
ant. Blackstone. 

CO-de'lne  (ko-de'Tn),  n.  [Gr.  xiiSeia  poppy  head  :  cf. 
F.  codeine.']  (Chem.)  One  of  the  opium  alkaloids;  a 
white  crystalline  substance,  CjsHjjNOs,  similar  to  and 
regarded  as  a  derivative  of  morphme,  but  much  feebler 
in  its  action ;  —  called  also  codeia. 

II  CO-det'ta  (ko-dSt'ta),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  coda  tail.] 
{Mus.)  A  short  passage  connecting  two  sections,  but  not 
forming  part  of  either  ;  a  short  coda. 

II  Co'dez  (ko'dSks),  re.  /  pi.  Codices  (k5d'I-sez).  [L. 
See  Code.]     1.  A  book ;  a  manuscript. 

2.  A  collection  or  digest  of  laws  ;  a  code.  Burrill. 

3.  An  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
or  any  part  of  them,  particularly  the  New  Testament. 

4.  A  collection  of  canons.  Shipley. 
Cod'flsh'   (kSd'fish'),  n.      (Zool.)    A  kind   of    fish. 

Same  as  Cod. 

Codg'er  (k5j'er),  n.  [Cf.  Oadoeb.]  1.  A  miser  or 
mean  person. 

2.  A  singular  or  odd  person  ;  —  a  familiar,  humorous, 
or  depreciatory  appellation.     ICoUoq.'] 

A  few  of  us  old  codgers  met  at  the  fireside.    Emerson. 

Cod'1-cal  (kSd'i-kal),  a.  Relating  to  a  codex,  or  a 
code. 

Cod'1-cll  (kSd'T-sTl),  re.  [L.  codicillus,  dim.  of  codex  : 
cf.  F.  codicille.  See  Code.]  {Law)  A  clause  added  to 
a  will. 

Cod'l-cina-ry  (kod'i-sil'la-rj?),  a.  [L.  codicillaris, 
eodicillarius.]     Of  the  nature  of  a  codicil. 

Co'dl-fl-ca'Uon  (ko'di-f i-ka'shun  or  kSd'i-),  n.  [Cf. 
r.  codification.']  The  act  or  process  of  codifying  or 
reducing  laws  to  a  code. 

Co'dl-ti'er  (ko'di-f i'er  or  kSdl-),  re.   One  who  codifies. 

Co'dl-fy  (ko'di-fi  or  k5d'i-fi ;  277),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p. 
CoDrFiED  (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Codiptino.]  [_Code  -f- 
-fy :  cf.  F  codifier.]    To  reduce  to  a  code,  as  laws. 

Co-dll'Ia  (ko-dil'la),  re.  [Cf.  L.  codieula  a  little  tail, 
dim.  of  Cauda  tail.]  {Com.)  The  coarse  tow  of  flax  and 
hemp.  McElrath. 

Co-dllle'  (ko-dil'),  n.  [F.  codille.]  A  term  at  omber, 
signifying  that  the  game  is  won.  Pope. 

Co'dlst  (ko'dist),  re.  A  codifier;  a  maker  of  codes.  [iJ.] 

Co'dle  (kod'd'l),  V.  t.    See  Coddle. 

Codlln  (kSdITn), )  n.     [Cf.  AS.  codseppel  a  quince.] 

Cod'ling  (-ling),  )  (a)  An  apple  fit  to  stew  or  cod- 
dle,    (b)  An  immature  apple. 

A  codling  when  't  is  almost  an  apple.  Shah. 

Codling  moth  (Zo'ol.),  a  small  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomo- 
nella),  which  ^      /  t, 

in  the   larval  .«^#T!pr??&i  \    /     -o 

state  (known 
as  the  apjjle 
worm)  lives  in 
apples,  often 
doing  great 
damage  to  the 
crop. 

Codling, 

n.  [Dim.  of 
cod  the  fish.] 
iZo'dl.)  A 
young  cod; 
also,  a  hake. 

Cod'  Uv'er  (kSd'  ITv'er).  The  liver  of  the  common 
cod  and  allied  species. 

Cod-liver  oil,  an  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the  codfish, 
and  used  extensively  in  medicine  as  a  means  of  supplying 
the  body  with  fat  in  cases  of  malnutrition.  ■ 

Cod'plece'  (-pes'),  re.  [Cod,  iu,3  +  piece.]  A  part 
of  male  dress  in  front  of  the  breeches,  formerly  made 
very  conspicuous.  Shak.    Fosbroke. 

Coe-cil'i-an  (se-stlT-an),  n.    {Zool.)  See  C^cilian. 

Co-ed'U-ca'tion  (ko-5d'u-ka'shiin ;  135),  re.  An  edu- 
cating together,  as  of  persons  of  different  sexes  or  races. 
—  Co-ed'u-ca'tion-al  (-al),  a. 

Co-ef'fl-ca-oy  (ko-ef'£t-ka-sy),  n.    Joint  efficacy. 

Co'ef-fi'cien-oy  (ko'ef-fish'eu-sy),  re.  Joint  efficiency ; 
cooperation.  Glanvill. 

Co'ef-ti'cient  (-f tsh'ent),  a.  Cooperating ;  acting  to- 
gether to  produce  an  effect.  — Co'ef-fl'cient-ly,  adv. 

Co'ef-li'oient,  n.  1.  That  which  unites  in  action  with 
something  else  to  produce  the  same  effect. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  coefficient.]  {Math.)  A  number  or  letter 
put  before  a  letter  or  quantity,  luiown  or  unknown,  to 
show  how  many  times  the  latter  is  to  be  taken ;  as,  63;  / 
bx  ;  here  6  and  6  are  coefficients  of  x. 

3.  {Physics)  A  number,  commonly  used  in  compu- 
tation as  a  factor,  expressing  the  amount  of  some  change 


Codling  Moth.  A  Larva  eating  the  interior  of 
an  apple  :  c  Entrance  to  burrow  ;  B  C  Adult 
moth,  nat.  size. 


[L.  co'emptio. 


or  effect  under  certain  fixed  conditions  as  to  tempera- 
ture, length,  volume,  etc.  ;  as,  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion ;  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

Arbitrary  coefScioiit  {Math.),  a  literal  coefficient  placed 
arbitrarily  in  an  algebraic  expression,  the  value  of  the 
coefficient  being  afterwards  determined  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem. 

Coe'hom  (ko'h6rn),  re.  [From  its  inventor.  Baron 
Coehorn.]  {3Iil.)  A  small  bronze  mortar  mounted  on  a 
wooden  block  with  handles,  and  light  enough  to  be  car- 
ried short  distances  by  two  men. 

CcBl'a-canth  (sgl'a-kSnth  or  sela-),  a.  [Gr.  koiAos 
hollow  +  aKavda.  spine.]  {Zo'ol.)  Having  hollow  spines, 
as  some  ganoid  fishes. 

II  Cos-len'te-ra  (se-iSn'te-r4)  or  II  Goe-len'te-ra'ta  (se- 

ISn'te-ra'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  koiAos  hollow  -f-  evrepa 
intestines.]  {Zool.)  A  comprehensive  group  of  Inverte- 
brata,  mostly  marine,  comprising  the  Anthozoa,  Hydro- 
zoa,  and  Ctenophora.  The  name  implies  that  the  stom- 
ach and  body  cavities  are  one.  The  group  is  sometimes 
enlarged  so  as  to  include  the  sponges. 

Coa-len'ter-ate  (se-lSn'ter-at),  a.  {Zool.)  Belonging 
to  the  Ccelentera.  —  re.     One  of  the  Coelentera. 

II  Coe11-a  (se'li-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KoiAt'a  a  cavity  of 
the  body,  a  ventricle.]     {Anat.)  A  cavity. 

f^"  The  word  is  applied  to  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
the  different  ventricles  being  indicated  by  prefixes  like 
those  characterizing  the  parts  of  the  brain  in  which  the 
cavities  are  found;  as,  epicoelia,  mesocoelia,  metaccelia, 
proccelia,  etc.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

Coell-ac,  Cell-ac  (-5k),  o.  [L.  coeliacus,  Gr.  koiAi- 
0x65,  fr.  KotAi'a  belly,  fr.  koiAos  hollow.]  Relating  to 
the  abdomen,  or  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

Coellac  artery  (Anat.),  the  artery  which  issues  from  the 
aorta  just  below  the  diaphragm ;  —  called  also  eoeliac  axis. 

—  Coellac  flux,  Cceliac  passion  (Jfecj.),  a  chronic  flux  or  diar- 
rhea of  undigested  food. 

Cos'lo-dont  (se'lo-d5nt),  a.  [Gr.  koiAos  hollow  -f 
6S0VS,  oSoi/Tos,  tooth.]  {Zo'ol.)  Having  hollow  teeth  ;  — 
said  of  a  group  of  lizards.  —  re.  One  of  a  group  of  lizards 
having  hollow  teeth. 

CCBl'O-sper'mous  (sgl'6-sper'mus  or  se'lo-),  a.  [Gr. 
KOtAo9  hollow  +  o-n-epijia  seed.]  {Bot.)  Hollow-seeded; 
having  the  ventral  face  of  the  seedlike  carpels  incurved 
at  the  ends,  as  in  coriander  seed. 

II  Coe'lum  (se'liim),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (cotAio/xa  a  hollow.] 
{Anat.)  See  Body  cavity,  under  Body.  [Written  also 
ccelom,  ccelome.] 

Co-emp'tlon  (ko-gmp'shiin ;  215),  n. 
fr.  co'emere  to  buy  up.    See  Emption.)| 
The  act  of  buying  the  whole  quantity  of 
any  commodity,     [fi.]  Bacon. 

II  Co-en'dOO  (ko-Sn'doo),  re.  [Native 
name.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  Brazilian  porcupine 
{Cercolabes,  or  Sphingurus, prehensilis), 
remarkable  for  its  prehensile  tail. 

Coa-nen'chym  (se-nSn'ktm), )  re.  [OTli. 

II  Coa-nen'Chy-ma  (-ki-ma),  (  coenen- 
chyma,  fr.  Gr.  xoii/ds  common  +  eyxvfj.a 
something  poured  in.  Formed  like  pa- 
renchyma.] {Zo'ol.)  The  common  tis- 
sue which  unites  the  polyps  or  zooids 
of  a  compound  anthozoan  or  coral.  It 
may  be  soft  or  more  or  less  ossified.  See 
Coral. 

II  Ccen'es-the'sis  (sSn'Ss-the'sTs 

or  se'nSs-),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /coii/os  Coenenchyma  of  a  gor- 
common  +  oto-eijo-ts  sensation.]  f°"r2trfZ°-sf-^1'"F'^^'" 
{Physiol.)    Common  sensation  or      ment  of  stem^sliehtly 

general  sensibility,  as  distinguished  

from  the  special  sensations  which 
are  located  in,  or  ascribed  to,  sep- 
arate organs,  as  the  eye  and  ear. 
It  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
ganglionic  syetera. 

CoBn'o-bite  (sen'6-bit  or  se'no-bit),  n.    See  Cenobite. 

II Coe-noe'ci-UIU  (se-ne'sht-um  or  -sT-iim),  re.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Koii/os  common  +  oTkos  house.]  {Zo'ol.)  The 
common  tissue  which  vmites  the  various  zooids  of  a  bryo- 
zoan. 

C(B-nog'a-my  (se-nSg'eUmJr),  re.  [Gr.  xoivoydfjua ; 
Koivos  common  -j-  yci/aos  marriage.]  The  state  of  a  com- 
munity which  permits  promiscuous  sexual  intercourse 
among  its  members  ;  —  as  in  certain  primitive  tribes  or 
communistic  societies.     [Written  also  cenogamy.] 

Coen'O-sarc  (sen'o-sark  or  se'no-),  re.  [Gr.  koivos 
common  -f-  irap^,  crapKo';,  flesh.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  common 
soft  tissue  which  unites  the  polyps  of  a  compound  hy- 
droid.    See  Htdeoidea. 

IICOB-nu'ruS  (se-nu'riis),  re. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KOivm  common  -f- 
oirpa  taU.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  larval 
stage  of  a  tapeworm  {Tsenia 
ccenurus)  which  forms  bladder- 
like sacs  in  the  brain  of  sheep,  Coenurus  from  brain  of 
causing  the  fatal  disease  known  ^^eep  !  small  part  of 
as  luater  brain,  vertigo,  staggers,  ^ol'h^a^^  enlarged!  "' 
or  gid. 

8!^°"  This  bladder  worm  has  on  its  surface  numerous 
small  heads,  each  of  which,  when  swallowed  by  a  dog, 
becomes  a  mature  tapeworm  in  the  dog's  intestine. 

Co-e'qual  (ko-e'kwal),  a.  [L.  coaequalis ;  co-  -)- 
aequalis  equal.]     Being  on  an  equality  in  rank  or  power. 

—  re.     One  who  is  on  an  equality  with  another. 

If  once  he  come  to  be  a  cardinal. 

He  '11  make  his  cap  coequal  with  the  crown.      Shak. 

Co'e-qnal'l-ty  (ko'e-kwol'T-ty),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing on  an  equality,  as  in  rank  or  power. 

Co-e'q.ual-ly  (ko-e'kwal-ly),  adv.    With  coequality. 

Co-erce'  (k6-ers'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Coerced  (ko- 
erst') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Coercing.]  [L.  co'ercere  ;  co-  + 
arcere  to  shut  up,  to  press  together.     See  Ark.]     1.  To 
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restrain  by  force,  especially  by  law  or  authority ;  to  re- 
press ;  to  curb.  Burke. 
Punishments  are  manifold,  that  they  may  coerce  fthis  profligate 
sort.  Ai/liffe. 

2.  To  compel  or  constrain  to  any  action ;  as,  to  coerce 
a  man  to  vote  for  a  certain  candidate. 

3.  To  compel  or  enforce ;  as,  to  coerce  obedience. 
Syn.  — To  Coerce,  Compel.     To  compel  denotes  to 

urge  on  by  force  which  cannot  be  resisted.  The  term  ap- 
plies equally  to  physical  and  moral  force  ;  as,  compelled 
by  hunger ;  compelled  by  adverse  circumstances  ;  com- 
pelled  by  parental  affection.  Coerce  had  at  first  only  the 
negative  sense  of  checkmg  or  restraining  by  force  ;  as,  to 
coerce  a  bad  man  by  piuiishments  or  a  prisoner  \vith  let^ 
ters.  It  has  now  gained  a  positive  sense,  viz.,  that  of 
driving  a  person  into  the  performance  of  some  act  which 
is  required  of  him  by  another ;  as,  to  coerce  a  man  to  sign 
a  contract ;  to  coerce  obedience.  In  this  sense  (which  is 
now  the  prevailing  one),  coerce  dift'ers  but  little  from 
compel,  and  yet  there  is  a  distinction  between  them. 
Coercion  is  usually  accomplished  by  indirect  means,  aa 
threats  and  intimidation,  physical  force  being  more  rarely 
employed  in  coercing. 

Co-er'ci-ble  (ko-er'sT-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  co- 
erced. — Co-er'cl-ble-ness,  re. 

Co-er'olon  (-shiin),  re.  [L,  coercio,  fr.  eoercere.  See 
Coerce.]     1.  The  act  or  process  of  coercing, 

2.  {Law)  The  application  to  another  of  either  phys- 
ical or  moral  force.  When  the  force  is  physical,  and 
cannot  be  resisted,  then  the  act  produced  by  it  is  a  nul- 
lity, so  far  as  concerns  the  party  coerced.  When  the 
force  is  [moral,  then  the  act,  though  voidable,  is  imput- 
able to  the  party  doing  it,  unless  he  be  eo  paralyzed  by 
terror  as  to  act  convulsively.  At  the  same  time  coercion 
is  not  negatived  by  the  fact  of  submission  under  force. 
"  Coactus  volui "  (I  consented  under  compulsion)  is  the 
condition  of  mind  which,  when  there  is  volition  forced  by 
coercion,  annuls  the  result  of  such  coercion.       Wharton. 

Co-er'ci-tlve  (-sI-tTv),  a.  Coercive.  "  Coercitive  pow- 
er in  laws."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Co-er'cive  (-sTv),  a.  Serving  or  intended  to  coerce ; 
having  power  to  constrain.  —  Co-Bl'dve-ly,  adv. — CO- 
er'cive-ness,  n. 

Coercive  power  can  only  influence  usto  outward  practice. 

Bp.  Warburton. 

Coercive  or  Coercitive  force  (Magnetism,),  the  power  or 
force  which  in  iron  or  steel  produces  a  slowness  or  diffi- 
culty in  imparting  magnetism  to  it,  and  also  Interposes 
an  obstacle  to  the  return  of  a  bar  to  its  natural  state 
when  active  magnetism  has  ceased.  It  plainly  depends 
on  the  molecular  constitution  of  the  metal.  Nichol. 

The  power  of  resisting  magnetization  or  demagnetization  is 
sometimes  called  coercive  force.  S.  Thompson. 

COB'ni-Ug'none  (se'ru-lTg'non),  re.  [L.  coeruleus  ce- 
rulean  +  ^'S^um  wood-f  E.  quiuoree.]  {Chem.)  A  bluish 
violet,  crystalline  substance  obtained  in  the  purification 
of  crude  wood  vinegar.  It  is  regarded  as  a  complex 
quinone  derivative  of  diphenyl ;  —  called  also  cedriret. 

Co'es-sen'tial  (ko'Ss-sen'shol),  a.  Partaking  of  the 
same  essence.  —  Co'es-sen'tial-ly,  adv. 

We  bless  and  magnify  that  coessential  Spirit,  eternally  pro- 
ceeding from  both  [the  Father  and  the  Son].  Hooker. 

Co'es-sen'tl-al'i-ty  (-shT-51'T-ty  or  -shSl'i-ty  ;  106),  n. 
Participation  of  the  same  essence.  Johnson. 

Co'es-tabllsh-ment  (ko'Ss-tSb'lIsh-ment),  re.  Joint 
establishment.  Bp.  'Watson. 

Co'es-tate'  (ko'§s-tat'),  «.    Joint  estate.        Smollett. 

Co'e-ta'ne-an  (ko'e-ta'ne-an),  re.  A  person  coetane- 
ous  with  another  ;  a  contemporary.     [iJ.] 

A  .  ,  ,  coetanean  of  the  late  earl  of  Southampton.    Aubrey. 

Co'e-ta'ne-ous  (-us),  a.  [L.  coaetaneus ;  co-  -\-  aeias 
age.]  Of  the  same  age  ;  beginning  to  exist  at  the  same 
time ;  contemporaneous.  —  Co'e-ta'ne-OUS-ly,  adv. 

And  all  [members  of  the  body]  are  coetaneous.    Bentley. 

Co'e-ter'nal  (ko'e-ter'nal),  a.  Equally  eternal.  —  Co'- 
e-ter'nal-ly,  adv. 

Hail,  holy  Light,  offspring  of  Heaven  first  bom  I 

Or  of  the  Eternal  coeterncu  beam.  Milton. 

Co'e-ter'ni-ty  (-nl-ty),  re.  Existence  from  eternity 
equally  with  another  eternal  being ;  equal  eternity. 

Co-e'val  (ko-e'val),  a.  [L.  coaevus ;  co-  -f  aevum 
lifetime,  age.  See  Age,  re.]  Of  the  same  age  ;  existing 
during  the  same  period  of  time,  especially  time  long  and 
remote  ;  —  usually  followed  by  toith. 

Silence  I  coeval  with  eternity  I  Pope. 

Oaks  coeval  spread  a  mournful  shade.         Cowp^r. 

Co-e'val,  re.    One  of  the  same  age  ;  a  contemporary. 

As  if  it  were  not  enough  to  have  outdone  all  your  coevals  in 
wit.  Bope. 

Co-e'VOns  (-viSs),  a.    Coeval.     {Obs.]  South. 

Co'ex-ec'u-tor  (ko'5gz-Ek'ii-ter),  re.    A  joint  executor. 

Co'ex-ec'u-trix  (-trtks),  re.     A  joint  executrix. 

Co'ex-ist'  (ko'Sgz-isf),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Coexist- 
ed ;  p.pr.  &vb.  re.  Coexisting.]  To  exist  at  the  same 
time  ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  with. 

Of  substances  no  one  has  any  clear  idea,  farther  than  of  cer- 
tain simple  ideas  coexisting  together.  Locke. 

So  much  purity  and  integrity  .  .  .  coexisting  with  so  much 
decay  and  so  many  infirmities.  Warhurton. 

Co'es-lst'ence  (-ens),  re.  Existence  at  the  same  time 
with  another ;  —  contemporary  existence. 

Without  the  help,  or  so  much  as  the  coexistence,  of  any  con- 
dition. Jer.  Taylor. 

Co'ex-lst'ent  (-ent),  a.     Existing  at  the  same  time 
with  another,  —  re.     That  which  coexists  with  another. 
The  law  of  coexistent  vibrations.  Whewell 

Co'ex-Ist'lng,  a.    Coexistent,  Locke. 

Co'es-tend'  (ko'eks-tend'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  CoEX- 
tended  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re,  Coextending,]  To  extend 
through  the  same  space  or  time  with  another ;  to  extend 
to  the  same  degree. 

According  to  which  the  lettst  body  may  be  coextended  with 
the  greatest.  Boyle. 

Has  your  English  language  one  single  word  that  is  coextend. 
ed  through  all  these  significations  ?  Benttei^ 


ale,  senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,    final,   ^11;     eve,   event,    end,    fern,    recent;     ice,    idea,   ill;     old,    obey,    orb.   6dd; 
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COHABITANT 


Coffee :  flowering   branch 
and  section  of  fruit. 


Co'ex-ten'Slon  (ko'Sks-tSn'sliQn),  n.  The  act  of  ex- 
tending equally,  or  tlie  state  of  being  equally  extended. 

Co'ex-ten'sive  (-si  v),  a  Equally  extensive  ;  having 
equal  extent ;  as,  consciousness  and  knowledge  are  coex- 
tensive. Sir  W.  Hamilton.  —  Co'ex-ten'siVO-ly,  adv. 
—  Co'ex-ten'sive-ness,  re. 

Coffee  (kot'fe  ;  115),  n.  [Turk,  gahveh,  At.  gahuah 
wine,  coffee,  a  decoction  of  berries.  Cf.  Cafe.]  1.  The 
"  beans  "  or  "  berries  "  (py- 
renes)  obtained  from  the  drupes 
of  a  small  evergreen  tree  of  the 
genus  Coffea,  growing  in  Abys- 
sinia, Ax-abia,  Persia,  and  other 
warm  regions  of  Asia  and  Af  ri- 
k>a,  and  also  in  tropical  America. 

2.  The  coffee  tree. 

^W°  There  are  several  spe- 
cies of  the  coffee  tree,  as,  Cof- 
fea Arubica,  C.  occidenlalis, 
and  C.  Liberica.  Tlie  white, 
fragrant  flowers  grow  in  clus- 
ters at  the  root  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  fruit  is  a  red  or  purple 
cherrylike  drupe,  with  sweet 
pulp,  usually  containing  two 
pyrenes,   commercially  called 

beans"  or  "berries." 

3.  The  beverage  made  from 
the  roasted  and  ground  berry. 

They  have  in  Turkey  a  drink  called  cQfTee.  .  .  .  This  drink 
coraforteth  the  brain  and  heart,  and  helpeth  digestion.    Bacon. 

B^^  The  use  of  coffee  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
kito  England  about  1650,  when  coffeehouses  were  opened 
in  Oxford  and  London. 

Coffee  bug  (ZooW),  a  species  of  scale  insect  (Lecanixim 
eoffoea),  often  very  injurious  to  the  coffee  tree.  —  Coffee 
rat.    (Zool.)  See  Musanq. 

Coffee-house'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  of  entertain- 
ment, where  guests  are  supplied  with  coffee  and  other 
refreshments,  and  where  men  meet  for  conversation. 

The  coffeehouse  must  not  be  dismissed  with  a  cursory  mention. 
It  might  indeed,  at  that  time,  have  been  not  improperly  called 
a  most  important  political  institution.  .  .  .  The  coffeehouses  were 
the  chief  organs  through  which  the  public  opinion  of  the  me- 
tropolis vented  itself.  .  .  .  Every  man  of  the  upper  or  middle 
elass  went  daily  to  his  coffeehouse  to  learn  the  news  and  discuss 
it.  Every  coffeelioiise  had  one  or  more  orators,  to  whose  elo- 
quence the  crowd  listened  with  admiration,  and  who  soon  be- 
came what  the  journalists  of  our  own  time  have  been  called  — 
a  fourth  estate  of  the  realm.  Macaulay. 

Coffee-man  (-man),  n.  One  who  keeps  a  coffee- 
house. Addison. 

Coffee-pot'  (-p5t'),  re.  A  covered  pot  in  which  coffee 
is  prepared,  or  is  brought  upon  the  table  for  drinking. 

Coffee-room'  (-room'),  re.  A  public  room  where  coffee 
and  other  refreshments  may  be  obtained. 

Coffer  (kSf'fer ;   115),  re.      [OF.  cofre,  F.  coffre,  L. 

cophinus  basket,  fr.  Gr.  koi^ivo?.     Cf.  Coffin,  re.]     1.  A 

casket,  chest,  or  trunk ;  especially,  one  used  for  keeping 

money  or  other  valuables.  Chaucer. 

In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuffed  my  crowns.         Shak. 

2.  Fig.  :  Treasure  or  funds  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 
He  would  discharge  it  without  any  burden  to  the  queen's 

coffers^  toi  honor  sake,  Bacon. 

Hold,  here  is  half  my  coffer.  Shak. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  panel  deeply  recessed  in  the  ceiling  of  a 
vault,  dome,  or  portico  ;  a  caisson. 

4.  (Fort.)  A  trench  dug  in  the  bottom  of  a  dry  moat, 
and  extending  across  it,  to  enable  the  besieged  to  defend 
it  by  a  raking  &se. 

5.  The  chamber  of  a  canal  lock ;  also,  a  caisson  or  a 
cofferdam. 

Coffer  dam.     (Engiti.)  See  Oofpekdam,  in  the  Vocabu- 
lary. —  Coffer  flsh.    (Zool.)  See  Cowfish. 
Coffer,  V.  t.    1.  To  put  into  a  coffer.  Bacon. 

2.  (Mining)  To  secure  from  leaking,  as  a  shaft,  by  ram- 
ming clay  behind  the  masonry  or  timbering.     Raymond. 

3.  To  form  with  or  in  a  coffer  or  coffers ;  to  furnish 
with  a  coffer  or  coffers. 

Coffer-dam'  (-dam'),  re.  A  water-tight  inclosure,  as  of 
piles  packed  with  clay,  from  which  the  water  is  pumped 
to  expose  the  bottom  (of  a  river,  etc.)  and  permit  the 
laying  of  foundations,  building  of  piers,  etc. 

Cof  fer-er  ( -er),  n.  One  who  keeps  treasures  in  a  cof- 
fer.    [iJ.]  Young. 

Coffer-work'  (-wtirk'),  re.  (Masonry)  Rubblework 
faced  with  stone.  Knight. 

Coffin  (kSf'f in  ;  115),  re.     [OE.,  a  basket,  receptacle, 
OF.  eofin,  fr.  L.  cophinus.     See  Coffee,  re.]     1.  The 
case  in  which  a  dead  human  body  is  inclosed  for  burial. 
They  embalmed  him  [Joseph],  and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin. 

Gen.  1.  26. 

2.  A  basket.     [OJs.]  Wyclif  (Matt.  xiv.  20). 

3.  A  casing  or  crust,  or  a  mold,  of  pastry,  as  for  a  pie. 

Of  the  paste  a  coffin  I  will  rear.  Shak. 

4.  A  conical  paper  bag,  used  by  grocers.  [O65.]  Nares. 

6.  (Far.)  The  hollow  crust  or  hoof  of  a  horse's  foot, 
below  the  coronet,  in  which  is  the  coffin  bone. 

Coffln  bone,  the  foot  bone  of  the  horse  and  allied  ani- 
mal^ inclosed  within  the  hoof,  and  corresponding  to  the 
third  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger,  or  toe,  of  most  mam- 
mals. —  Cofto  joint,  the  joint  next  above  the  coffln  bone. 

Coffin,  V.  t.    \imp.  &  p.  p.  Coffined  (-find) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  COFHNINO.]    To  inclose  in,  or  as  in,  a  coffin. 
Would'st  thou  have  laughed,  had  I  come  coffined  home  ?  Shak. 
Devotion  is  not  coffined  in  a  cell.    John  Hall  (1646). 

Cof  fln-less,  a.    Having  no  coffln. 

Cof  fie  (kSf'f '1 ;  115),  re.  [Ar.  kafala  caravan.]  A 
gang  of  negro  slaves  being  driven  to  market. 

Cog  (k5g),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cosoed  (kogd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  CosGiNO.]  [Cf.  W.  coegio  to  make  void,  to  de- 
ceive, from  coeg  empty,  vain,  foolish.    Cf.  Coax,  v.  «.] 

1.  To  seduce,  or  draw  away,  by  adulation,  artifice,  or 
falsehood  ;  to  wheedle ;  to  cozen  ;  to  cheat.     [-R.] 

I  '11  .  .  .  cof/  their  hearts  from  them.  Shak. 


2.  To  obtrude  or  thrust  in,  by  falsehood  or  deception  ; 
as,  to  cog  in  a  word  ;  to  palm  oft'.     [-K.] 

Fustian  tragedies  .  .  .  have,  by  concerted  applauses,  been 
cogged  upon  the  town  for  masterpieces.  J.  JLtennis. 

To  cog  a  die,  to  load  it  so  as  to  direct  its  fall ;  to  cheat 
in  playing  dice.  Swift. 

Cog  (k6g),  V.  i.  To  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  play  false  ; 
to  lie  ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  cajole. 

For  guineas  in  other  men's  breeches, 

Your  gamesters  will  palm  and  will  cog.         Swift. 

Cog,  re.  A  trick  or  deception ;  a  falsehood.  Wm.  Watson. 

Cog,  re.  [Cf.  Sw.  kugge  a  cog,  or  W.  cocos  the  cogs  of 
awheel.]  1.  (il/ecA. )  A  tooth,  cam,  or  catch  for  impart- 
ing or  receiving  motion,  as  on  a  gear  wheel,  or  a  lifter  or 
wiper  on  a  shaft ;  originally,  a  separate  piece  of  wood  set 
iu  a  mortise  in  the  face  of  a  wheel. 

2.  (Carp.)  (a)  A  kind  of  tenon  on  the  end  of  a  joist, 
received  into  a  notch  in  a  bearing  timber,  and  resting 
flush  with  its  upper  surface,  (b)  A  tenon  in  a  scarf 
joint ;  a  coak.  Knight. 

3.  (Mining)  One  of  the  rough  pillars  of  stone  or  coal 
left  to  support  the  roof  of  a  mine. 

Cog,  V.  t.     To  furnish  with  a  eog  or  cogs. 

Cogged  breath  sound  {Auscultation).,  a  form  of  inter- 
rupted respiration,  in  which  the  interruptions  are  very 
even,  three  or  four  to  each  inspiration.  Quain. 

Cog,  re.  [OE.  cogge ;  cf.  D.  kog,  leel.  kuggr.  Cf. 
Cock  a  boat.]    A  small  fishing  boat.    Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Co'gen-cy  (ko'jSn-sy),  re.  [See  Cogent.]  The  quality 
of  being  cogent ;  power  of  compelling  conviction ;  con- 
clusiveness ;  force. 

An  antecedent  argument  of  extreme  cogency.    J.  H.  ]\^cii)man. 

Co-ge'nl-al  (ko-je'ni-al),  a.    Congenial.     [OJs.] 

Co'gent  (kS'jSnt),  a.  [L.  cogens,  p.  pr.  of  cogere  to 
drive  together,  to  force ;  co-  -|-  agere  to  drive.  See 
Agent,  a.,  and  cf.  Coact  to  force.  Coagulate,  p.  a.] 

1.  Compelling,  in  a  physical  sense  ;  powerful.     [O65.] 

The  cogent  force  of  nature.  Prior. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  compel  conviction  or  move 
the  will ;  constraining ;  conclusive  ;  forcible  ;  powerful ; 
not  easily  resisted. 

No  better  ncr  more  cogent  reason.      J>r.  H.  More. 
Proofs  of  the  most  cogent  description.        Tyndall. 
The  tongue  whose  strains  were  cooent  as  commands, 
Kevered  at  home,  and  felt  in  foreign  lands.  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  Forcible ;  powerful ;  potent ;  urgent ;  strong ; 
persuasive  ;  convincing ;  conclusive ;  influential. 

Co'gent-ly,  adv.  In  a  cogent  manner ;  forcibly ;  con- 
vincingly ;  conclusively.  Locke. 

Cog'ger  (kog'ger),  re.  [From  CoG  to  wheedle.]  A 
flatterer  or  deceiver  ;  a  sharper. 

Cog'ger-y,  re.    Trick  ;  deception.  Bp.  Watson. 

Cog'gle  (kog'g'l),  re.  [See  Cog  small  boat.]  A  small 
fishing  boat.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Cog'gle,  re.  [Cf.  Cobble  a  cobblestone.]  A  cobble- 
stone.   IProv.  Eng.2  Halliwell. 

Cog'l-ta-bil'i-ty  (koj'T-ta-bil'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  of 
being  cogitable  ;  conceivableness. 

Cog'l-ta-ble  (-b'l),  a.  [L.  cogitabilis,  fr.  cogitare  to 
think.]  Capable  of  being  brought  before  the  mind  as  a 
thought  or  idea ;  conceivable  ;  thinkable. 

Creation  is  cogitable  by  us  only  as  a  putting  forth  of  divine 
power.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Cog'l-ta-bund'  (-bfind'),  a.  [L.  cogitabundus.2  Full 
of  thought ;  thoughtful.     [JJ.]  Leigh  Hunt. 

Cog'i-tate  (kSj'T-tat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cogitated 
(-ta'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Cogitating.]  [L.  cogitatus,  p. 
p.  of  cogitare  to  reflect  upon,  prob.  fr.  co-  -\-  the  root  of 
aio  I  say;  hence,  prop.,  to  discuss  with  one's  self.  Cf. 
Adage.]     To  engage  in  continuous  thought ;  to  think. 

He  that  calleth  a  thing  into  his  mind,  whether  by  impression 
or  recordation,  cogitateth  and  considereth,  and  he  that  employ- 
eth  the  faculty  of  his  fancy  also  cogitateth.  Bacon. 

Cog'1-tate,  V.  t.    To  think  over ;  to  plan. 

He  ...  is  our  witness,  how  we  both  day  and  night,  revolving 
in  our  minds,  did  cogitate  nothing  more  than  how  to  satisfy  the 
parts  of  a  good  pastor.  Foxe. 

Cog'l-ta'Uon  (koj'i-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  cogitatio  :  cf.  F. 
cogitation.']  The  act  of  thinking  ;  thought ;  meditation  ; 
contemplation.     "  Fixed  in  cogitation  deep."        Milton. 

Cog'i-ta-tlve  (koj'T-ta-tiv),  a.     [Cf.  LL.  cogiiativus.} 

1.  Possessing,  or  pertaining  to,  the  power  of  thinking 
or  meditating.     "Cogitative  ia,c\i\ties."  Wollaston. 

2.  Given  to  thought  or  contemplation.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Cog'man  (kSg'mon),  re.    A  dealer  in  cogware  or  coarse 

cloth.     [Ofe.]  Wright. 

Co'gnac'  (kon'yak'),  re.  [F.]  A  kind  of  French 
brandy,  so  called  from  the  town  of  Cognac. 

Cog'nate  (kog'nat),  a.  [L.  cognatus  ;  co-  -\-  gnatus, 
natus,  p.  p.  of  nasci,  anciently  gnasci,  to  be  bom.  See 
Nation,  and  cf.  Connate.]  1.  Allied  by  blood  ;  kindred 
by  birth ;  specifically  (Law),  related  on  the  mother's  side. 

2.  Of  the  same  or  a  similar  nature ;  of  the  same  fam- 
ily ;  proceeding  from  the  same  stock  or  root ;  allied  ;  kin- 
dred ;  as,  a  cognate  language. 

Cog'nate,  re.  1.  (Law)  One  who  is  related  to  another 
on  the  female  side.  Wharton. 

2.  One  of  a  n-^mber  of  things  aUied  in  origin  or  nature ; 
as,  certain  letters  3  re  cognates. 

Cog'nate-nesB,  »     The  state  of  being  cognate. 

li  Cog-aa'ti  (kSg-ua'ti),  re.  pi.  [L.]  (Law)  Relatives 
by  the  muther'a  side.  Wharton. 

Cog-na'tlon  (-shun),  re.  [L.  cognatio.']  1.  Relation- 
ship by  blood ;  descent  from  the  same  original ;  kindred. 
As  by  our  cognation  to  the  body  of  the  first  Adam.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Participation  of  tli«  same  nature      Sir  T.  Browne. 

A  iikv  ie;i!perand  C0fima<?0)..         Sir  K.  Dighij. 

3.  (Law)  That  tie  of  consanguinity  wWch  exists  be- 
tween persons  descended  from  the  same  mother  ;  — used 
in  distinction  from  agnation. 

II  Cog-na'tus  (-tus),  ».  [L.,  a  kinsmao.]  {JLaw)  A 
person  connected  through  cognation. 


Cog'nl-eor'  (k8g'uT-z8r'  or  k6n'-),  Cog'nl-see'  (-ze'), 
re.     See  Coqnizor,  Cognizee. 

Cog-ni'tion  (kog-nish'iin),  re.    [L.  cognitio,  fr.  cognos- 

cere,  cognitum,  to  become  acquainted  with,  to  know  ;  co- 

-\-  noscere,  gnoscere,  to  get  a  knowledge  of.     See  Know, 

V.  <.]    1.  The  act  of  knowing ;  knowledge  ;  perception. 

I  will  not  be  myself  nor  have  cognition 

Of  what  I  feel :  I  am  all  patience.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  known. 

Cog'nl-tive  (kbg'nl-tiv),  a.  Knowing,  or  apprehend- 
ing by  the  understanding  ;  as,  cognitive  power.       South. 

Cog'ni-za-ble  (kog'ni-za^b'l  or  k5n'-),  a.  [F.  con- 
naissable,  fr.  connaitre  to  know,  L.  cognoscere,  SeO 
Cognition.]  1.  Capable  of  being  known  or  apprehend- 
ed ;  as,  cognizable  causes. 

2.  Fitted  to  be  a  subject  of  judicial  investigation  ;  ca- 
pable of  being  judicially  heard  and  determined. 
Cognizable  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular  courts.  Ayliffe* 

Cog'nl-za-bly,  adv.    In  a  cognizable  manner. 

Cog'ni-Zance  (kSg'nt-zans  or  kSn'i-zans;  277),  n, 
[OF.  conissance,  conoissance,  F.  connaissance,  LL.  cog- 
noscentia,  fr.  L.  cognoscere  to  know.  See  Cognition,  and 
cf .  Cognoscence,  Connoissecb.]  1.  Apprehension  by  the 
understanding  ;  perception  ;  observation. 

Within  the  cognizance  and  lying  under  the  control  of  their 
divine  Governor.  Mp.  Hard, 

2.  Recollection ;  recognition. 

Who,  soon  as  on  that  knight  his  eye  did  glance, 
Eftsoones  of  him  had  perfect  cognizance.  Spenser, 

3.  (Law)  (a)  Jurisdiction,  or  the  power  given  by  law 
to  hear  and  decide  controversies,  (b)  The  hearing  a  mat- 
ter judicially,  (c)  An  acknowledgment  of  a  fine  of  lands 
and  tenements  or  confession  of  a  thing  done.  [Eng."] 
(d)  A  form  of  defense  in  the  action  of  replevin,  by  which 
the  defendant  insists  that  the  goods  were  lawfully  taken, 
as  a  distress,  by  defendant,  acting  as  servant  for  another. 
lEng.']  Cowell.    Mozley  &  W. 

4.  The  distinguishing  mark  worn  by  an  armed  knight, 
usually  upon  the  helmet,  and  by  his  retainers  and  follow- 
ers :  Hence,  in  general,  a  badge  worn  by  a  retainer  or  de- 
pendent, to  indicate  the  person  or  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed ;  a  token  by  which  a  thing  may  be  known. 

Wearing  the  liveries  and  cognizance  of  their  master.  Frescott. 
This  pale  and  angry  rose, 
As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate.  Shah. 

Cog'nl-zant  (kog'nT-zant  or  kSn'T-zant),  a.  [See  Coa- 
NizAuoE,  and  cf.  Conndsant.]  Having  cognizance  or 
knowledge  (of). 

Cog'nize  (kog'niz),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Cognizant,  Recoqnizb.] 
To  know  or  perceive  ;  to  recognize. 

The  reasoning  faculty  can  deal  with  no  facts  until  they  are 
cognized  by  it.  H.  Spencer. 

Cog'ni-zee'  (kog'ni-ze'  or  kon'-),  re.  (Law)  One  to 
whom  a  fine  of  land  was  acknowledged.  Blackstone. 

Cog'nl-zor'  (-z8r'),  n.  [See  Cognizance.]  (Law)  One 
who  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  or  cognizee 
in  a  fine  ;  the  defendant.  Blackstone. 

Cog-no'men  (k5g-no'men),  re.  [L. ;  co-  -f-  (g)nomen 
name.]  1.  The  last  of  the  three  names  of  a  person 
among  the  ancient  Romans,  denoting  his  house  or  family. 

2.  (Eng.  Law)  A  surname. 

Cog-nom'i-nal  (k8g-nom'i-nal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  cognomen  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  surname. 

Cog-nom'i-nal,  re.  One  bearing  the  same  name ;  a 
namesake.     [Ote.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cog-nom'i-na'tion  (-na'shun),  re.  [L.  cognomitiatio.'] 
A  cognomen  or  surname.     [iJ.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Cog-nos'cence  (kog-nSs'sens),  re.  [LL.  eognoscentia. 
See  Cognizance.]    Cognizance.     [iJ.]         Dr.  H.  More. 

II  Cog'nos-cen'te  (kog'nos-sen'tS),  re. ; pi.  Cognoscenti 
(-ti).  [Olt.  cognoscente,  p.  pr.  of  cognoscere.  It.  cono- 
scere  to  know.]     A  connoisseur.  Mason. 

Cog-nos'cl-bU'i-ty  (kog-nSs'si-bill-ty),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  cognoscible.  Cudicorth. 

Cog-nos'ci-ble  (-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  known. 
"  Matters  intelligible  and  cognoscible."        Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Liable  to  judicial  investigation.  Jer.  Taylor, 

Cog-nos'ci-tive  (-tiv),  a.  Having  the  power  of  know- 
ing. [Obs.2  ^' An  irmate  cognoscitive  yower."  Cudworth, 

II  Cog-no'vit  (kog-uo'vit),  re.  [L.,  he  has  acknowl- 
edged.] (Law)  Aji  instrument  in  writing  whereby  a 
defendant  in  an  action  acknowledges  a  plaintiff's  de- 
mand to  be  just.  Mozley  &  W. 

Co-gnard'i-an  (ko-gSrd'T-an),  re.    A  joint  guardian. 

Cogue  (kog),  re.  [Cf.  Cog  a  small  boat.]  A  small 
wooden  vessel ;  a  pail.     [Scot.']  Jamieson. 

Cog'ware'  (kSg'w^'),  re.  A  coarse,  narrow  cloth, 
like  frieze,  used  by  the  lower  classes  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Halliwell. 

Cog'wheel'  (-hwel'),  re.  A  wheel  with  cogs  or  teeth ; 
a  gear  wheel.    See  lllust.  of  Gearing. 

Co-hab'it  (k6-h5b'it),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cohabited  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Cohabiting.]  [L.  cohabitare  ;  co — f- 
habitare  to  dwell,  to  have  possession  of  (a  place),  freq.  of 
habere  to  have.  See  Habit,  re.  &  v.]  1.  To  inhabit  ot 
reside  in  company,  or  in  the  same  place  or  country. 

The  Philistines  were  worsted  by  the  captivated  ark . 
were  not  able  to  cohabit  with  that  holy  thing.  Sou 

2.  To  dwell  or  live  together  as  husband  and  wife. 

The  law  presumes  that  husband  and  wife  cohahit  together, 
even  after  a  voluntary  separation  has  taken  place  between  them. 

BoHvier. 

^W  By  the  common  law  as  existing  in  the  United 
States,  marriage  is  presumed  when  a  man  and  woman 
cohabit  permanently  together,  being  reputed  by  those 
who  knowthpiu  to  be  husband  and  wife,  and  adiuittiug 
the  relationship.  Wliarton. 

Co-hab'It-ant  (ko-h5b'it-ant),  re.  [L.  cohabiians,  p. 
pr.]  One  who  dwells  with  another,  or  in  the  same  place 
or  country. 

No  small  number  of  the  Danes  became  peaceable  cojmhitnnts 
with  the  Saxons  in  England.  Sir  IV.  Faletgh. 
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Co-hab'l-ta'tlon  (k6-hSb'I-ta'shuu),  n.  [L.  cohabi- 
tatio.']  1.  The  act  or  state  of  dwelling  together,  or  in 
the  same  place  with  another.  Feltham. 

2.  (Law)  The  living  together  of  a  man  and  woman  in 
supposed  sexual  relationship. 

That  the  duty  of  cnhahitation  is  released  by  the  cruelty  of  one 
of  the  parties  is  admitted.  Lord  Stowell. 

Co-hab'lt-er  (-It-er),  n.    A  cohabitant.  Hobbes. 

Co-heir'  (ko-Sr'),  n.  A  joint  heir ;  one  of  two  or 
more  heirs  ;  one  of  several  entitled  to  an  inheritance. 

Co-heir'ess  (-Ss),  n.  A  female  heir  who  inherits  with 
other  heiresses  ;  a  joint  heiress. 

Co-heir'ship,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  coheir. 

Co-her'ald  (ko-her'ald),  n.     A  joint  herald. 

Co-here'  (kS-her'),  i>.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cohebed 
(-herd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cohekino  (-her'iug).]  [L.  co- 
kaerere,  cohaesum  ;  co-  -f-  haerere  to  stick,  adhere.  See 
Aghast,  a.]  1.  To  stick  together ;  to  cleave ;  to  be 
united  ;  to  hold  fast,  as  parts  of  the  same  mass. 

Neither  knows  he  .  .  .  how  the  soUd  parts  of  the  body  are 
united  or  cohere  together.  Locke. 

2.  To  be  imited  or  connected  together  in  subordina- 
tion to  one  principle  or  purpose ;  to  follow  naturally  and 
logically,  as  the  parts  of  a  discourse,  or  as  arguments  in 
a  train  of  reasoning ;  to  be  logically  consistent. 

They  have  been  inserted  where  they  best  seemed  to  cohere. 

Burke. 

3.  To  suit ;  to  agree ;  to  fit.     [06«.] 

Had  time  cohered  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing.    Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  cleave  ;  unite ;  adhere  ;  stick ;  suit ;  agree  ; 
fit ;  be  consistent. 

Co-her'ence  (ko-her'ens),  )  n.    [L.  cotiaerentia :  cf .  P. 

Co-her'en-cy  (-en-sy),  j  coherence.']  X.  A  stick- 
ing or  cleaving  together;  union  of  parts  of  the  same 
body ;  cohesion. 

2.  Cormection  or  dependence,  proceeding  from  the 
subordination  of  the  parts  of  a  thing  to  one  principle  or 
purpose,  as  in  the  parts  of  a  discourse,  or  of  a  system  of 
philosophy ;  consecutiveness. 

Coherence  of  discourse,  and  a  direct  tendency  of  all  the  parts 
of  it  to  the  argument  in  hand,  are  most  eminently  to  be  found 
in  him.  Locke. 

Co-her'ent  (ko-her'ent),  a.  [L.  cohaerens,  p.  pr.  See 
Cohere.]  1.  Sticking  together;  cleaving,  as  the  parts 
of  bodies,  solid  or  fluid.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Composed  of  mutually  dependent  parts ;  making  a 
logical  whole  ;  consistent ;  as,  a  coherent  plan,  argument, 
or  discourse. 

3.  Logically  consistent ;  —  applied  to  persons ;  as,  a 
coherent  thinker.  Watts. 

4.  Suitable  or  suited ;  adapted  ;  accordant.     [Obs.J 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  persevei. 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful. 
May  prove  co/ierent.  Shak. 

Co-her'ent-ly,  adv.     In  a  coherent  manner. 
Co-he'si-})il'l-ty  (k6-he'sI-bTl'I-ty    or  ko-he'zT-),  n. 
The  state  of  being  cohesible.  Good. 

Co-he'si-'ble  (-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  cohesion. 
Co-he'sion  (k6-he'zhun),  n.     [Cf.  F.  cohesion.     See 
CoHEBE.]    1.  The  act  or  state  of  sticking  together ;  close 
union. 

2.  (Physics)  That  form  of  attraction  by  which  the 
particles  of  a  body  are  united  throughout  the  mass, 
whether  like  or  unlike ;  —  distinguished  from  adhesion, 
which  unites  bodies  by  their  adjacent  surfaces. 

Solids  and  fluids  differ  in  the  decree  of  cohesion,  which,  being 
increased,  turns  a  fluid  into  a  solid.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Logical  agreement  and  dependence ;  as,  the  cohesion 
of  ideas.  Locke. 

Co-he'slve  (kS-he'sTv),  a.  1.  Holding  the  particles 
of  a  homogeneous  body  together ;  as,  cohesive  attrac- 
tion ;  producing  cohesion ;  as,  a  cohesive  force. 

2.  Cohering,  or  sticking  together,  as  in  a  mass  ;  capa- 
ble of  cohering ;  tending  to  cohere  ;  as,  cohesive  clay. 

Cohesive  attraction.    See  under  Atteaction. 

—  Co-he'slve-ly,  adv.  —  Co-he'slve-ness,  n. 

Co-blVlt  (ko-htb'it),  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cohibited; 

pr.  &  vb.  re.  CoHiBiTiNO.]  [L.  cohibitus,  p.  p.  of  co- 
ibere  to  confine  ;  co-  -|-  habere  to  hold.]  To  restrain. 
[Obs.]  Bailey. 

Co'hl-Wtlon  (ko'hi-bTsh'iin),  n.  [L.  eohibitio.}  Hin- 
drance ;  restraint.     [Obs.] 

Co'hO-bate  (ko'ho-bat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CoHO- 
bated;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cohobatino.]  [LL.  cohobare ; 
prob.  of  Arabic  origin :  cf.  F.  cohober.]  (Ane.  Chem.) 
To  repeat  the  distUlation  of,  pouring  the  liquor  back 
upon  the  matter  remaining  in  the  vessel.  Arbuthnot, 

Co'hO-ba'tlon  (ko'ho-ba'shuu),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cohoba- 
Hon.']    (Anc.  Chem.)  The  process  of  cohobatrng.     G-rew. 

Co'hom  (ko'hSm),  n.     (Mil.)  See  Coehoen. 

Coliort  (ko'hSrt),  n.  [L.  cohors,  prop,  an  inclosure  : 
of.  F.  cohorte.  See  Coubt,  n.]  1.  (Uom.  Antiq.)  A 
body  of  about  five  or  six  hundred  soldiers;  the  tenth 
part  of  a  legion. 

2.  Any  band  or  body  of  warriors. 

With  him  the  cohort  bright 
Of  watchful  cherubim.  Milton. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  natural  group  of  orders  of  plants,  less 
comprehensive  than  a  class. 

Coliosh  (ko'hSsh),  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  American 
herb  (Caulophyllum  thalictroides),  whose  rootstock  is 
used  in  medicine ;  —  also  called  pappoose  root.  The  name 
is  sometimes  also  given  to  the  Cimicifuga  racemosa,  and 
to  two  species  of  Actxa,  plants  of  the  Crowfoot  family. 

CoU  (koif ),  n.  [OF.  coife,  F.  coife,  LL.  cofea,  cuphia, 
fr.  OHG.  kuppa,  kuppha,  miter,  perh.  fr.  L.  cupa  tub. 
See  Ctrp,  re.  ;  but  cf.  also  Cop,  Cuff  the  article  of  dress, 
QuoiF,  n.]  A  cap.  Specifically :  (a)  A  close-fitting  cap 
covering  the  sides  of  the  head,  Uke  a  small  hood  without 
a  cape.  (6)  An  official  headdress,  such  as  that  worn  by 
certain  judges  in  England.  [Written  also  quoif.] 
From  point  and  saucy  ermine  down 
To  the  plain  coi/" and  russet  gown.  H.  Brooke. 
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The  judges, .  .  .  although  they  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude, 
nor  need  be  of  the  degree  uf  the  coif,  yet  are  they  consider;!  ble. 

Bacon. 

Coif  (koif),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  coiffer.]  To  cover  or  dress 
with,  or  as  with,  a  coif. 

And  co(/"me,  where  I  'm  bald,  with  flowers.    J.  G.  Cooper. 

Coifed  (koift),  a.    Wearing  a  coif. 

Coiffure  (koif'filr),  re.  [F.,  fr.  coiffer.  See  Coip.] 
A  headdress,  or  manner  of  dressing  the  hair.      Addison. 

Coigne  (koin),  re.     [See  Coin,  re.]    A  quoin. 

See  you  yond  coigne  of  the  Capitol  ?  yon  corner  stone  ?  Shak. 

Coigns,  Coign'y  (-y),  re.  The  practice  of  quartering 
one's  self  as  landlord  on  a  tenant ;  a  quartering  of  one's 
self  on  anybody.     [Ireland]  Spenser. 

Coil  (koil),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coiled  (koild) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Coiling.]  [OF.  coillir,  F.  cueillir,  to  collect, 
gather  together,  L.  coliigere ;  col — (-  legere  to  gather. 
See  Legend,  and  fi.  Cull,  v.  t.,  Collect.]  1.  To  wind 
cylindrically  or  spirally ;  as,  to  coil  a  rope  when  not  in 
use  ;  the  snake  coiled  itself  before  springing. 

2.  To  encircle  and  hold  with,  or  as  with,  coils.  [Obs. 
or  R.l  T.  Edwards. 

Coil,  V.  i.     To  wind  itself  cylindrically  or  spirally ;  to 
form  a  coil ;  to  wind ;  —  often  with  about  or  around. 
You  can  see  his  tiery  serpents  .  .  . 
Coding,  playing  in  the  water.  Longfellow. 

Coil,  n.  1.  A  ring,  series  of  rings,  or  spiral,  into 
which  a  rope,  or  other  hke  thing,  is  wound. 

The  wild  grapevines  that  twisted  their  co!7s  from  tree  to  tree. 

W.  Irving. 

2.  Fig. :  Entanglement ;  toil ;  mesh ;  perplexity. 

3.  A  series  of  connected  pipes  in  rows  or  layers,  as  in 
a  steam  heating  apparatus. 

Indoction  coil.  (Elec. )  See  under  Induction.  —  Rahm- 
korfTs  coil  (Elec),  an^ induction  coil,  sometimes  so  called 
from  Ruhmkorff  (loom'k^ri),  a  prominent  manufacturer 
of  the  apparatus. 

Coil,  n.  [Of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Gael,  qoil  fume,  rage.] 
A  noise,  tumult,  bustle,  or  confusion.     \^Obs.]         Shak. 

Collon  (koilon),  re.  [F.  See  Cullion.]  A  testicle. 
[Obs.^  Chaucer. 

Coin  (koin),  n.  [F.  coin,  formerly  also  coing,  wedge, 
stamp,  comer,  fr.  L.  cuneus  wedge  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  cone, 
hone.    See  Hone,  re.,  and  cf.  Coigne,  Quoin,  Cunetfoem.] 

1.  A  quoin ;  a  comer  or  external  angle ;  a  wedge. 
See  Coigne,  and  Quoin. 

2.  A  piece  of  metal  on  which  certain  characters  are 
stamped  by  government  authority,  making  it  legallj'  cur- 
rent as  money  ;  —  much  used  in  a  collective  sense. 

It  was  alleged  that  it  [a  subsidy]  exceeded  all  the  current  coin 
of  the  realm.  Hallam. 

3.  That  which  serves  for  payment  or  recompense. 
The  loss  of  present  advantage  to  flesh  and  blood  is  repaid  in 

a  nobler  coin.  Hammond. 

Coin  balance.  See  Illust.  of  Balance.  —  To  pay  one  in 
his  own  coin,  to  return  to  one  the  same  kind  of  injury  or 
ill  treatment  as  has  been  received  from  him.    [Colloq.] 

Coin,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coined  (koind) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Coining.]  1.  To  make  of  a  definite  fineness,  and 
convert  into  coms,  as  a  mass  of  metal ;  to  mint ;  to  man- 
ufacture ;  as,  to  coin  silver  dollars  ;  to  coin  a  medal. 

2.  To  make  or  fabricate  ;  to  invent ;  to  originate  ;  as, 
to  coin  a  word. 

Some  tale,  some  new  pretense,  he  daily  coined. 

To  soothe  his  sister  and  delude  her  mmd.  Dryden. 

3.  To  acquire  rapidly,  as  money ;  to  make. 

Tenants  cannot  coin  rent  just  at  quarter  day.       Locke. 
Coin,  V.  i.    To  manufacture  counterfeit  money. 

They  cannot  touch  me  for  coining.  Shak. 

Coin'age  (kointj),  re.    [From  Coin,  v.  I.,  cf.  Cuinage.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  converting  metal  into  money. 
The  care  of  the  coinage  was  committed  to  the  inferior  magis- 
trates. Arbuthnot. 

2.  Coins ;  the  aggregate  coin  of  a  time  or  place. 

3.  The  cost  or  expense  of  coining  money. 

4.  The  act  or  process  of  fabricating  or  inventing ;  for- 
mation ;  fabrication ;  that  which  is  fabricated  or  forged. 
"  Unnecessary  coinage  ...  of  words."  Dryden. 

This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain.  Sh^ik. 

Co'ln-Clde'  (ko'in-sid'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coincided 
(-sid'Sd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Coinciding.]  [L.  co-  -)-  irtcidere 
to  fall  on  ;  in  -j-  cadere  to  fall :  cf.  F.  coincider.  See 
Chance,  n.]  1.  To  occupy  the  same  place  in  space,  as 
two  equal  triangles,  when  placed  one  on  the  other. 

If  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic  had  coincided,  it  would  have 
rendered  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  useless.        Cheyne. 

2.  To  occur  at  the  same  time ;  to  be  contemporaneous ; 
as,  the  fall  of  Granada  coincided  with  the  discovery  of 
America. 

3.  To  correspond  exactly ;  to  agree  ;  to  concur ;  as,  our 
aims  coincide. 

The  rules  of  right  judgment  and  of  good  ratiocination  often 
coincide  with  each  other.  Watts. 

Co-ln'cl-dence  (kS-tn'sT-dens),  n.  [Cf .  F.  coincidence.] 

1.  The  condition  of  occupying  the  same  place  in  space ; 
as,  the  cciiicidence  of  circles,  surfaces,  etc.  Bentley. 

2.  The  condition  or  fact  of  happening  at  the  same 
time ;  as,  the  coincidence  of  the  deaths  of  John  Adams 
and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

3.  Exact  correspondence  in  nature,  character,  result, 
circumstances,  etc. ;  concurrence  ;  agreement. 

The  very  concurrence  and  coincidence  of  so  many  evidences 
. .  .  carries  a  great  weight.  ^ir  M.  Hale. 

Those  who  discourse  ...  of  the  nature  of  truth  .  .  .  affirm 
a  perfect  coincidence  jetween  truth  and  goodness.  South. 

Co-jn'ci-den-ry  f-den-sy),  re.     Coincidence.     [R.] 

Co-in'ci-dent  (ko-in'si-dent),  a.  [Cf.  F.  coincident.] 
Having  coincidence ;  occupying  the  same  place ;  contem- 
poraneous ;  concurrent ;  —  followed  by  with. 

rhri3t<^Viity  teaches  nothing  hut  what  is  perfectly  suitable 
nd  joincident  with,  the  ruling  principles  of  a  virtuous  and 


wtll-iiclined  man. 


South. 


Co-ln'cl-dent  (k6-In'sT-dent),  re.  One  of  two  or  more 
coincident  events ;  a  coincidence.  [R.]  "  Coincidents 
and  accidents."  Froiide. 

Co-in'oi-den'tal  (-dgn'tal),  a.    Coincident. 

Co-in'oi-dent-ly  (-dent-iy),  adv.     With  coincidence. 

Co'in-cid'er  (ko'in-sid'er),  re.  One  who  coincides  with 
another  in  an  opinion. 

Co-in'di-ca'tion  (ko-Tn'di-ka'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  cdin- 
dication.]  One  of  several  signs  or  symptoms  indicating 
the  same  fact ;   as,  a  coindication  of  disease. 

Coin'er  (koin'er),  n.  1.  One  who  makes  or  stamps 
coin  ;  a  maker  of  money ;  —  usually,  a  maker  of  counter- 
feit money. 

Precautions  such  as  are  employed  by  coiners  and  receivers  of 
stolen  goods.  Macaulaj/. 

2.  An  inventor  or  maker,  as  of  words.  Camden. 

Co'in-hab'it-ant  (ko'Tn-hSb'it-ant),  n.  One  who 
dwells  with  another,  or  with  others.  "  Coinhabitants 
of  the  same  element."  Dr.  H.  More. 

Co'in-here'  (ko'in-her'),  v.  i.  To  inhere  or  exist  to- 
gether, as  in  one  substance.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Co'in-her'it-ance  (-hSr'It-ons),  re.     Joint  inheritance. 

Co'ln-her'it-or  (-ex),  n.    A  coheir. 

Co'in-i'tial  (ko'In-ish'al),  a.  (Math.)  Having  a  com- 
mon beginning. 

Co-in'qui-nate  (k6-Tn'kwi-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  coinguina- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  coinquinare  to  defile.  See  Inquinate.]  To 
pollute.     [Obs.]  Skelton. 

Co-in'qui-na'tion  (-na'shiin),  n.    Defilement.     [Obs.] 

Co-in'stan-ta'ne-ous  (-st5n-ta'ne-us),  a.  Happening 
at  the  same  instant.  C.  Darwin. 

Co'in-tense'  (ko'in-t8ns'),  a.  Equal  in  intensity  or 
degree ;  as,  the  relations  between  6  and  12,  and  8  and  16, 
are  cointense.  H.  Spencer. 

Co'in-ten'sion  (-tSn'shiin),  re.  The  condition  of  being 
of  equal  intensity  ; — applied  to  relations;  as,  3  :  6  and 
6  :  12  are  relations  of  cointension. 

Cointension  ...  is  chosen  to  indicate  the  equality  of  relations 
in  respect  of  the  contrast  between  their  terms.  //.  Spencer. 

Coir  (koir),re.  [Tamil /i:a2/'V«.]  1.  A  material  for  cord- 
age, matting,  etc.,  consisting  of  the  prepared  fiber  of  the 
outer  husk  of  the  cocoanut.  Somans. 

2.  Cordage  or  cables,  made  of  this  material. 

Cois'tril  (kois'trtl),  re.  [Prob.  from  OF.  coustillier 
groom  or  lad.  Of.  Custeel.]  1.  An  inferior  groom  or 
lad  employed  by  an  esquire  to  carry  the  knight's  arms 
and  other  necessaries.     [Written  also  coistrel.] 

2.  A  mean,  paltry  fellow ;  a  coward.     [Obs.]       Shak. 

Coit  (koit),  n.    [See  Quoit.]    A  quoit.   [Obs.]   Carew. 

Coit,  V.  t.    To  throw,  as  a  stone.    [Obs.]    See  Quorr. 

Co-i'tion  (ko-Tsh'iSn),  re.  [L.  coitio,  fr.  coire  to  come 
together  ;  co-  +  ire  to  go.]  A  coming  together ;  sexual 
intercourse ;  copulation.  Grew. 

Co-join'  (ko-join'),  V.  t.  To  join ;  to  conjoin.  [R.]  Shak. 

Co-]u'ror  (k6-ju'rer),  re.  One  who  swears  to  another's 
credibility.  W.  Wotton. 

Coke  (kok),  71.  [Perh.  akin  to  cake,  n.]  Mineral  coal 
charred,  or  deprived  of  its  bitumen,  sulphur,  or  other 
volatile  matter  by  roasting  in  a  kiln  or  oven,  or  by  dis- 
tillation, as  in  gas  works.  It  is  largely  used  where  a 
smokeless  fire  is  required.     [Written  also  coak.] 

Gas  coke,  the  coke  formed  in  gas  retorts,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  made  in  ovens. 

Coke,  V.  t.    To  convert  into  coke. 

Coke'nay  (kok'na),  re.    A  cockney.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Co'ker-nut' (ko'kgr-niit'),re.     (Com.)  The  cocoanut. 

15^°°  A  mode  of  spelling  introduced  by  the  London 
customhouse  to  distmguish  more  widely  between  this 
and  other  articles  spelt  much  in  the  same  manner. 

Cokes  (koks),  re.  [OE.  Cf.  Coax.]  A  simpleton ,  a 
gull ;  a  dupe.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Coke'wold  (kok'wold),  re.   Cuckold.   [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Col-  (k51-).  A  prefix  signifying  with,  together.  .  See 
Com-. 

II  Col  (kol),  n.  [F.,  neck,  fr.  L.  collum  neck.]  A 
short  ridge  connectmg  two  higher  elevations  or  moun- 
tains ;  the  pass  over  such  a  ridge. 

Co-la'bor-er  (ko-la'ber-er),  re.  One  who  labors  with 
another ;  an  associate  in  labor. 

Col'an-der  (kiil'an-der),  re.     [L.  colons,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  colare  to  filter,  to   strain,  fr. 
colum   a   strainer.      Cf.    Cullis, 
CuLVEET.]     A  utensil  with  a  bot- 
tom perforated  with  little  holes  =^  "^ 
for  straining  liquids,  mashed  veg-      ^^| 
etable  pulp,  etc. ;    a  strainer  of 
wickerwork,     perforated     metal,  Colander, 

or  the  like. 

Co-la'tion  (ko-la'shiin),  re.  [See  Colandek.]  The  act 
or  process  of  straining  or  filtering,     [fi.] 

Co-lat'i-tude  (ko-lat1-tud  ;  134),  re.  [Formed  like  co- 
sine. See  Cosine.]  The  complement  of  the  latitude,  or 
the  difference  between  any  latitude  and  ninety  degrees. 

Col'a-ture  (kSl'a-tSr  ;  135),  re.  [L.  colatura,  from  co- 
lare :  cf.  F.  colature.  See  Colandee.]  The  process  of 
straining ;  the  matter  strained ;  a  strainer.     [R.] 

Col'ber-tlne'  (k51'ber-ten'),  re.     [From  Jean  Baptiste 

Colbert,  a  minister  of  Louis  XIV. ,  who  encouraged  the 

lace  manufacture  in  France.]    A  kind  of  lace.    [Obs.] 

Pinners  edged  with  colhertine.  Swift. 

Difference  rose  between 

Mechlin,  the  queen  of  lace,  and  colbertine.       Young. 

Col'cbl-Cine  (-kl-sln  or  -sen),  re.  [Cf.  F.  colchicine.] 
(Chem.)  A  powerful  vegetable  alkaloid,  C,7H,gN05,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Colchicum  auiumnale,  or  meadow  saf- 
fron, as  a  white  or  yellowish  amorphous  powder,  with  a 
harsh,  bitter  taste  ;  —  called  also  colchicia. 

Col'Chi-CUm  (kol'kT-kiim),  re.  [L.,  a  plant  with  a 
poisonous  root,  fr.  Colchicus  Colchian,  fr.  Celchis,  6r. 
KoA^is,  an  ancient  province  in  Asia,  east  of  the  Black 
Sea,  where  was  the  home  of  "Medea  the  sorceress.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  found  in  many  parts  oi 
Europe,  Including  the  meadow  saffron. 
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|I^=  Preparations  made  from  tlie  poisonous  bulbs  and 
seeds,  and  perliaps  irom  the  flowers,  of  the  Colchicuin 
autumnale  (meadow  saffron)  are  used  as  remedies  for  gout 
and  rheumatism. 

Col'CO-thar  (IcSl'kft-ther),  n.  [NL.  colcothar  vitrioli, 
it.  Ar.  qolqolar.2  (Cliem.)  Polishing  rouge;  a  reddish 
brown  oxide  of  iron,  used  in  polishing  glass,  and  also  as 
a  pigment ;  —  called  also  crocus  Martis. 

Cold  (kold),  a.  ICompar.  Colder  (-er) ;  svperl.  Cold- 
est.] [OE.  cold,  cald,  AS.  cald,  ceald ;  akin  to  OS. 
kald,  D.  koud,  G.  kali,  Icel.  kaldr,  Dan.  kold,  S\v.  kail, 
Goth,  kalds,  L.  gelu  frost,  gelare  to  freeze.  Orig.  p.  p. 
of  AS.  calan  to  be  cold,  Icel.  kala  to  freeze.  Of.  Cool, 
a..  Chill,  re.]  1.  Deprived  of  heat,  or  havmg  a  low  tem- 
perature ;  not  warm  or  hot  ;  gehd  ;  frigid.  "  Tlie 
snowy  top  of  cold  Olympus."  Hilton. 

2.  Lacking  tlie  sensation  of  warmth ;  suffering  from 
the  absence  of  heat ;  chilly  ;  shivering  ;  as,  to  be  cold. 

3.  Not  pungent  or  acrid.     "  CoW  plants. "        Bacon, 

4.  Wanting  in  ardor,  intensity,  warmth,  zeal,  or  pas- 
sion ;  spiritless ;  unconcerned ;  reserved. 

A  cold  and  unconcerned  spectator.       T.  Burnet, 
No  cold  relation  is  a  zealous  citizen.  Bttrke. 

5.  Unwelcome;  disagreeable;  unsatisfactory.  "Cold 
news  for  me."     "  CoW  comfort. "  Shak. 

6.  Wanting  in  power  to  excite ;  dull ;  uninteresting. 
What  a  deal  of  cold  business  doth  a  man  misspend  the  bet- 
ter part  of  life  in  I  B,  Jotison. 

The  ieat  grows  cold  , . .  when  it  comes  on  in  a  second  scene. 

Addison. 

7.  Affecting  the  sense  of  smell  (as  of  hunting  dogs) 
but  feebly ;  having  lost  its  odor  ;  as,  a  cold  scent. 

8.  Not  sensitive  ;  not  acute. 

Smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 

As  is  a  dead  man's  nose.  Shak. 

9.  Distant ;  —  said,  in  the  game  of  hunting  for  some 
object,  of  a  seeker  remote  from  the  thing  concealed. 

10.  (Paint,)  Having  a  bluish  effect.     Cf.  Wakm,  8. 

Cold  abscess.  See  under  Abscess.  —  Cold  blaot.  See  un- 
der Blast,  «.,  2.  —  Cold  blood.  See  under  Blood,  re.,  8.  — 
Cold  chill,  an  ague  fit.  Wright,— Cold  chisel,  a  chisel  of 
peculiar  strength  and  hardness,  for  cutting  cold  metal. 

Wealc—  Cold  cream.  See  under 

Ckeam.—  Cold  slaw.    See  Cole  jSgiij 

SLAW.  —  In  cold  blood,  mthout 

excitement  or  passion ;  delib-  q^i^  Chisel. 

erately. 

He  was  slain  in  cold  blood  after  the  fight  was  over.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

—  To  give  one  the  cold  shoulder,  to  treat  one  with  neglect. 
Syn.  —  Gelid  ;  bleak  ;   frigid  ;   chill ;  indifferent ;   un- 
concerned ;  passionless ;  reserved  ;  unfeeling  ;  stoical. 

Cold,  re.     1.  The  relative  absence  of  heat  or  warmth. 

2.  The  sensation  produced  by  the  escape  of  heat ;  chill- 
iness or  chillness. 

When  she  saw  her  lord  prepared  to  part, 

A  deadly  cold  ran  shivering  to  her  heart.       Drydcn. 

3.  (Med.)  A  morbid  state  of  the  animal  system  pro- 
duced by  exposure  to  cold  or  dampness ;  a  catarrh. 

Cold  Bore  (jl/«rf.),  a  vesicular  eruption  appearing  about 
the  mouth  as  the  result  of  a  cold,  or  in  the  course  of  any 
disease  attended  with  fever.  —  To  leave  one  out  in  the  cold, 
to  overlook  or  neglect  him.    [Colloq,] 

Cold,  V,  i.    To  become  cold.     [Ois.]  Chaucer. 

Cold'-blood'ed  (-bliid'ed),  a,     1.  Having  cold  blood  ; 

—  said  of  fish  or  animals  whose  blood  is  but  little  warmer 
than  the  water  or  air  about  them. 

2.  Deficient  in  sensibility  or  feelmg ;  hard-hearted. 

3.  Not  thoroughbred ;  —  said  of  animals,  as  horses, 
which  are  derived  from  the  common  stock  of  a  country. 

Coid'flnch'  (-f  inch'),  re.    (Zool,)  A  British  wagtaQ. 
Cold'-heart'ed  (-hart'gd),  a.  Wanting  passion  or  feel- 
ing ;  indifferent.  —  Cold'-heart'ed-ness,  re. 
Cold'lsh  (kold'Tsh),  a.    Somewhat  cold ;  cool ;  chilly. 
Cold'ly,  adv.    In  a  cold  manner ;   without  warmth, 
animation,  or  feeling ;  with  indifference  ;  calmly. 
Withdraw  unto  some  private  place. 
And  reason  coldly  of  your  grievances.  Shak. 

Cold'ness,  re.    The  state  or  quality  of  be  ig  cold. 

Cold'-short'  (kold'sh8rt'),  a.  Brittle  wh-u  cold  ;  as, 
cold-short  iron. 

Cold'-shut'  (-shfif),  a.,  {Metal,)  Clos  i  while  too 
cold  to  become  thoroughly  welded ; — sai(  of  a  forging 
or  casting.  —  re.  An  imperfection  caused  1  y  such  insuf- 
ficient welding. 

Cole  (kol),  re.  [OE.  col, 
caul,  AS.  cawl,  cawel,  fr.  L. 
eaulis,  the  stalk  or  stem  of  a 
plant,  esp.  a  cabbage  stalk, 
cabbage,  akin  to  Gr.  KauXos. 
Cf.  Cauliplowek,  Kale.] 
{Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  Bras- 
sica  or  Cabbage  genus ;  esp. 
that  form  of  B,  oleracea 
called  rape  and  coleseed. 

Co-leg'a-tee'  (ko-lSg'a- 
te'),  n.    A  joint  legatee. 

Oole'goose'  (koi'goos'), 
n.    (Zool,)  See  Coalgoose. 

Cole'iuan-ite    (kol'man- 
it),  re.    [From  W.  T.  Cole- 
man   of     San    Francisco.]  „     '...„,      .       , ,. 
(  M^^  \   4  i,„^,.«„o  v,^^,f «  J  One  of  the  Coler-otern  (  Vc 


(Min,)  A  hydrous  borate  of 
lime  occurring  in  transpar- 
ent colorless  or  white  crys- 
tals, also  massive,  in  South- 
ern California. 

Cole'mouse''  (-mous'), «. 
{Zool.)  See  Colettt. 

Co'le-op'ter  (ko'le-5p'- 
ter),  re.  (Zool,)  One  of  the 
Coleoptera. 

II  Co'le-op'te-ra(ko'le-5p'. 

te-ra),  n,  pi,  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
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KoAeo;  sheath  -|-  n-Tepdi'  wing.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  in- 
sects having  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  (elytra)  hard 
and  horuy,  and  serving  as  coverings  for  tlie  posterior 
pair,  which  are  membranous,  and  folded  transversely 
under  the  others  when  not  in  use.  The  mouth  parts 
form  two  pairs  of  jaws  (mandibles  and  maxillae)  adapted 
for  chewing.  Most  of  the  Coleoptera  are  known  as 
beetles  and  weevils. 

Co'le-op'ter-al    (ko'le-op'ter-al),  I  a.     [Gr.    KoAeoTrre- 

Co'le-Op'ter-OUS  (-le-8p'ter-iis),  (  pos.]  (Zoiil.) 
Having  wings  covered  with  a  case  or  sheath  ;  belonging 
to  the  Coleoptera. 

Co'le-op'ter-an  (-an),  re.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  order  of 
Coleoptera. 

Co'le-op'ter-lst,  n.  One  versed  in  the  study  of  the 
Coleoptera. 

II  Co'le-O-rhi'za  (ko'le-6-rI'za),  re.  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  ko- 
A€05  sheath  +  pt'^a  root.]  A  sheath  in  the  embryo  of 
grasses,  inclosmg  the  caulicle.  Gray. 

Cole'perch'  (kol'perch'),  re.  (Zool.)  A  kind  of  small 
black  perch. 

Col'e-ra  (k51'e-ra),  n.  [L.  cholera.  See  Choler.] 
Bile ;  choler.     [Ois.]  Chaucer. 

Cole-rldg'i-an  (kol-rij'i-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  or  to  his  poetry  or  metaphysics. 

Cole'seed'  (kol'sed'),  re.     The  common  rape  or  cole. 

Cole'slaw'  (-sla'),  re.  [D.  kool  slaa  cabbage  salad.]  A 
salad  made  of  sliced  cabbage. 

Co'-les-see'  (ko'lSs-se'),  n.  A  partner  in  a  lease  taken. 

Co'-les-sor'  (-s6r'),  re.    A  partner  in  giving  a  lease. 

Cole'stalf  (kol'staf),  re.    See  Colstapf. 

Col'et   I  (kol'et),  n.     [Corrupted  fr.  acolyte."]     An  in- 

Col'let )   ferior  church  servant.    [06s.]    See  Acolyte. 

Cole'tlt'  or  Coal'tlt'  (kol'ttf),  re.  (Zool.)  A  small 
European  titmouse  (Parus  aler),  so  named  from  its  black 
color  ;  —  called  also  coalmouse  and  colemouse. 

II  Cole-US  (ko'Ie-us),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KoAed?  a 
sheath  ;  —  referring  to  the  manner  in  which  the  stamens 
are  united.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  several  species  of  the 
Mint  family,  cultivated  for  its  bright-colored  or  varie- 
gated leaves. 

Cole'WOrt' (kol'wflrf),  re.  \_A&.  cawlwyrt ;  cawl  co\e 
-\-  wyi-t  wort.  Cf.  Collabds.]  1.  A  variety  of  cabbage 
in  which  the  leaves  never  form  a  compact  head. 

2.  Any  white  cabbage  before  the  head  has  become 
firm. 

Col'fos' (kol'foks'),  re.  Acrafty  fox.   [06j.]   Chaucer, 

Col'ic  (kol'ik),  re.  [F.  coligue,  fr.  L.  colicus  sick 
with  the  colic,  Gr.  kuAiko;,  fr.  kojAoi',  koAoi',  the  colon. 
T}ie  disease  is  so  named  from  its  being  seated  in  or  near 
the  colon.  See  Colon.]  (Med,)  A  severe  paroxysmal 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  due  to  spasm,  obstruction,  or  dis- 
tention of  some  one  of  the  hoUow  viscera. 

Hepatic  colic,  the  severe  pain  produced  by  the  passage 
of  a  gallstone  from  the  liver  or  gall  bladder  through  the 
bile  diict.  —Intestinal  colic,  or  Ordinary  coUc,  pain  due  to 
distention  of  tlie  intestines  by  gas.  —  Lead  colic,  Paint- 
er's cohc,  a  violent  form  of  intestinal  colic,  associated 
with  obstinate  constipation,  produced  by  chronic  lead 
poisoning.  —  Renal  colic,  the  severe  pain  produced  by  the 
passage  of  a  calculus  from  the  kidney  through  the  ure- 
ter. —  Wind  colic.    See  Intestinal  colic,  above. 

Col'ic,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  colic  ;  affecting  the 
bowels.  Milton, 

2.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  colon ;  as,  the 
colic  arteries. 

Col'ic-al  (-I-kal),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of,  colic.  Swift. 

Col'ick-y  (-Tk-5^),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  troubled  with, 
colic  ;  as,  a  colicky  disorder. 

Col'ic-root'  (kol'ik-roof ),  re.  A  bitter  American  herb 
of  the  Bloodwort  family,  with  the  leaves  all  radical,  and 
the  small  yellow  or  white  flowers  in  a  long  spike  (Ale- 
tris  farinosa  and  A.  aurea).  Called  sometimes  star 
grass,  blackroot,  blazing  star,  and  unicorn  root. 

Col'in  (kol'Tn),  n.  [F.  colin  ;  prop,  a  dim.  of  Colas, 
conir.  fr.  .fficolas  Nicholas.]  (Zool.)  The  American  quail 
or  bobwhitc.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  related 
species.     See  Bobwhite. 

Col'i-se'nm  (kSl'i-se'iim),  re.  [NL.  (cf.  It.  coliseo, 
colosseo),  fr.  L.  cr'-^'jus  colossal,  fr.  colossus  a  colos- 
sus. Soc  CoLossti  ,.  I'ld  cf.  CoLossKtJM.]  The  amphi- 
theater ai  Vespasi:-.  'j.t  Rome,  the  largest  in  the  world. 
[Written  also  Cole      /»i.] 

II  CO-litls  (ki-lT  .:  ;,  ».  [>T,.,  fr.  Gr.  k6\ov  +  -iiis.'] 
{Me.d.}  An  iniiam  on  of  th«  large  intestine,  esp.  of 
its  rmi'cuHii  membr    .=  ;  colonitis. 

CoU  (k!?^.  f.  i.  Ti  IP.  co'e.r.  fr.  L.  collum  neck.]  To 
embrace.     [06s.]     ■' They  oW  fuel  Wss  him."    Latimer. 


(kS-U'bS-i  d-ter'),  re.     [F.]    See 
The  act  of 


(k51-lSb'S-ra'shiin),  n, 
irited  I.^bo^. 
;.  51-iab'd-ra'teT),  re.  [L.  collaborare 
:■  I-  -\-  lahorare  to  labor :  cf .  F.  col- 
K  ciiite  in  Itihor,  especially  in  literary 


Col-)a'bo-ra-ttiai 

G01LAJ3l»eAT0P.. 

Col  lab'o-ra'ila 

workiiifT  .'ogether; 

Cdl-lab'o-ra'toi 
to  labor  together 
hit)0raievr.'\  An  : 
r:r  seientijio  Iciior. 

Ool'la-gen  0-5! "  V-jgn),  vi.  per.  icdAAa  glue  +  .s-ere.] 
(Physiol.  Cliem.  \  i'iie  chemical  !•  is  of  ordinary  con- 
nccti> ,;  ti  usue,  as  i  ?  tendons  or  sin  vs  and  of  bone.  On 
bting  'ooiled  iti  w(  t  ■    it  becomes  gelitin  or  glue. 

Col-lag'e-noua  ^:51-iaj'ft-n{is),  a.  (Physiol.)  Con- 
taining or  reaoml  .rg  collagen. 

Ool-la»38'  (kU-lUps'),  :;.  i.  {imn.  &  p.  p.  Col- 
lapsed (-ISp-st') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Oollapsino.]  [L. 
collap-ius,  p.  p.  of  collabi  to  collapse  ;  col-  -|-  labi  to  fall, 
slide.  See  Lapse  ]  1.  To  fall  together  suddenly,  as 
tiie  side;  of  a  hollow  vessel ;  to  close  by  falling  or  shrink- 
ing together ;  to  have  the  sides  or  parts  of  (a  thing)  fall 
in  together,  or  be  crushed  in  together ;  as;  a  flue  in  the 
boi'sr  (if  a  ste.'iru  engine  sometimes  collapses. 

A  balluon  ccllapso'  when  the  gas  escapes  from  it,    Maunder. 

2.  To  fail  suddenly  and  completely,  Uke  something 
i  I  ",low  when  subjected  to  too  mucli  pressure ;  to  undergo 


Collars  on  a  Shaft. 


a  collapse  ;  as,  Maximilian's  government  collapsed,  soon 
after  the  French  army  left  Mexico  ;  many  financial  proj- 
ects collapse  after  attaining  some  success  and  impor- 
tance. 

Col-lapse'  (kol-lSps'),  re.  1.  A  falling  together  sud- 
denly, as  of  the  sides  of  a  hollow  vessel. 

2.  A  sudden  and  complete  failure ;  an  utter  failure 
of  any  kind  ;  a  breakdown.     [^Colloq.l 

3.  (3Ied.)  Extreme  depression  or  sudden  failing  of 
all  the  vital  powers,  as  tlie  result  of  disease,  injury,  or 
nervous  disturbance. 

Col-lap'sion  (kol-lSp'shtin),  re.  [L.  collapsio.']  Col- 
lapse,    [i?.]  Johnson. 

Col'lar  (Ubl'ler),  re.  [OE.  coler,  coller,  OF.  colier, 
F.  collier,  necklace,  collar,  fr.  OF.  col  neck,  F.  cou,  fr. 
L.  collum;  akin  to  AS.  heals,  G.  &  Goth.  hals.  Cf. 
Hals,  re.]  1.  Something  worn  round  the  neck,  whether 
for  use,  ornament,  restraint,  or  identification ;  as,  the 
collar  of  a  coat ;  a  lady's  collar  ;  the  collar  of  a  dog. 

2.  (^rch.)  (a)  A  ring  or  cincture.    (6)  A  collar  beam. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  neck  or  line  of  junction  between  the 
root  of  a  plant  and  its  stem.  Gray. 

4.  An  ornament  worn  round  the  neck  by  knights,  hav- 
ing on  it  devices  to  designate  their  rank  or  order. 

5.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  ringlike  part  of  a  moUusk  in  connec- 
tion with  the  esophagus.  (6)  A  colored  ring  round  the 
neck  of  a  bird  or  mammal. 

6.  (Mech.)  A  ring  or  round 
ilauge  upon,  surrounding,  or 
against  an  object,  and  used  for 
restraining  motion  within  given 
limits,  or  for  holding  something 
to  its  place,  or  for  hiding  an  open- 
ing around  an  object ;  as,  a  collar 
on  a  shaft,  used  to  prevent  endwise  motion  of  the  shaft ; 
a  collar  surrounding  a  stovepipe  at  the  place  where  it 
enters  a  wall.  The  flanges  of  a  piston  and  the  gland  of 
a  stuffing  box  are  sometimes  called  collars. 

7.  (Naut.)  An  eye  formed  in  the  bight  or  bend  of  a 
shroud  or  stay  to  go  over  the  masthead  ;  also,  a  rope  to 
which  certain  parts  of  rigging,  as  dead-eyes,  are  secured. 

8.  (Mining)  A  curb,  or  a  horizontal  timbering,  around 
the  mouth  of  a  shaft.  Raymond. 

Collar  beam  (Arch.),  a  horizontal  piece  of  timber  con- 
necting and  tying  together  two  opposite  rafters ;  —  also, 
called  simply  collar.  —  Collar  of  brawn,  the  quantity  of 
brawn  bound  up  in  one  parcel.  \Eng^  Johnson.  —  Collar 
day,  a  day  of  great  ceremony  at  the  English  court,  when 
persons,  who  are  dignitaries  of  honorarv  orders,  wear 
the  collars  of  tliose  orders. —  To  slip  the  collar,  to  get 
free  ;  to  disentangle  one's  self  from  difficulty,  labor,  or 
engagement.     Spenser. 

Col'lar,  1'.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Collared  (-lerd) ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  re.  Collaring.]     1.  To  seize  by  the  collar. 
2.  To  put  a  collar  on. 

To  collar  beef  (or  other  meat),  to  roU  it  up,  and  bind  it 
close  with  a  string  preparatory  to  cooking  it. 

Col'lar   bone'  (bon').     (Anat.)  The  clavicle. 

Col'lards  (kSl'Ierdz),  re.  pi.  [Corrupted  fr.  colewort.'] 
Toung  cabbage,  used  as  "  greens ; "  esp.  a  kind  cultivated 
for  that  purpose ;  colewort.     [Colloq.  Southern  U.  S.\ 

Col'lared  (kol'lerd),  a.  1.  Wearing  a  collar.  "  Col- 
lared with  gold."  Chaucer. 

2.  (Her.)  Wearing  a  collar ;  —  said  of  a  man  or  beast 
used  as  a  bearing  when  a  collar  is  represented  as  worn 
around  the  neck  or  loins. 

3.  Rolled  up  and  bound  close  with  a  string ;  as,  col- 
lared beef.     See  To  collar  beef,  under  Collar,  v.  I. 

Col-lat'a-ble  (kol-lat'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  col- 
lated. Coleridge. 

Col-late'  (kSl-laf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Collated  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Collatino.]  [From  Collation.]  1.  To 
compare  critically,  as  books  or  manuscripts,  in  order  to 
note  the  points  of  agreement  or  disagreement. 

I  must  collate  it,  word  by  word,  with  the  original  Hebrew. 

Coleridge. 

2.  To  gather  and  place  in  order,  as  the  sheets  of  a  book 
for  binding. 

3.  (Eccl.)  To  present  and  institute  in  a  benefice,  when 
the  person  presenting  is  both  the  patron  and  the  ordi- 
nary ;  —  followed  by  to. 

4.  To  bestow  or  confer.     [06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 
Col-late',  V.  i.    (Eccl.)  To  place  in  a  benefice,  when 

the  person  placing  is  both  the  patron  and  the  ordinary. 

If  the  bishop  neglects  to  collate  within  six  months,  the  right 
to  do  it  devolves  on  the  archbisliop.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Col-lat'er-al  (kbl-lSfer-al),  a.  [LL.  collateralis  ;  col- 
+  lateralis  lateral.  See  Lateral.]  1.  Coming  from, 
being  on,  or  directed  toward,  the  side ;  as,  collateral 
pressure.    "Collateral  light."  Shak. 

2.  Acting  in  an  indirect  way. 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 

They  find  us  touched,  we  will  our  kingdom  give  .  ,  . 

To  you  in  satisfaction.  Shah, 

3.  Related  to,  but  not  strictly  a  part  of,  the  main  thing 
or  matter  under  consideration  ;  hence,  subordinate ;  not 
chief  or  principal;  as,  collatei-al  interest;  collateral  issnes. 

That  he  [Atterbury]  was  altogether  in  the  wroiist  on  the  main 
question,  and  on  all  the  collateral  questions  springing  out  of  it, 
.  .  .  is  true.  Jlacaulnt/. 

4.  Tending  toward  the  same  conclusion  or  result  as 
something  else  ;  additional ;  as,  collateral  evidence. 

Yet  the  attempt  may  give 
Collateral  interest  to  this  homely  tale.    Wordsivorth. 

5.  (Genealogy)  Descending  from  the  same  stock  or 
ancestor,  but  not  in  the  same  line  or  branch  or  one  from 
the  other ;  —  opposed  to  lineal. 

J^^  Lineal  descendants  proceed  one  from  another  in  a 
direct  line ;  collateral  relations  spring  from  a  common  an- 
cestor, but  from  different  branches  of  that  common  stirps 
pr  stock.  Thus  tlie  children  of  brothers  are  collateral  re- 
lations, having  different  fathers,  but  a  common  grandfa- 
ther. Blackstone. 
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Collateral  aBsnrance,  that  which  is  made,  over  and  above 
the  deed  itself.  —  Collateral  circulation  (Med,  &  Physiol.), 
circulation  established  through  indirect  or  subordinate 
branches  wlien  the  supply  through  the  main  vessel  is  ob- 
structed.—  Collateral  issue.  (Law)  (a)  An  issue  taken  upon 
a  matter  aside  from  the  merits  of  the  case,  (b)  An  issue 
raised  by  a  criminal  convict  who  pleads  any  matter  al- 
lowed by  law  in  bar  of  execution,  as  pardon,  diversity  of 
person,  etc.  (c)  A  point  raised,  on  cross-examination, 
aside  from  the  issue  fixed  by  the  pleadings,  as  to  which 
the  answer  of  the  witness,  when  given,  cannot  subse- 
quently be  contradicted  by  the  party  asking  the  ques- 
tion. —  CoUateral  security,  security  for  the  performance 
of  covenants,  or  the  payment  of  money,  besides  the  prin- 
cipal security. 

Col-lat'er-al  (k51-iat'er-al),  n.  1.  A  coUateral  rela- 
tive. Ayliffe. 

2.  Collateral  security ;  that  which  is  pledged  or  depos- 
ited as  collateral  security. 

Col-lat'er-al-ly,  adv.    1.  Side  by  side  ;  by  the  side. 

These  pulleys  .  .  .  placed  collaterally.    Bp.  Wilkim. 

2.  In  an  indirect  or  subordinate  manner  ;  indirectly. 
The  will  hath  force  upon  the  conscience  collaterally  and  indi- 
rectly. Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  In  collateral  relation  ;  not  lineally. 
Col-lat'er-al-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  collateral. 
Col-la'tion  (k51-la'shiin),  n.     [OE.  coUacioun  speech, 

conference,  reflection,  OF.  collacion,  F.  collation,  fr.  L. 
collaiio  a  bringing  together,  comparing,  f  r.  collalum  (used 
as  the  supine  of  conjerre) ;  col-  -\-  latum  (used  as  the  su- 
pine of  ferre  to  bear),  for  tlatum.    See  Tolerate,  v.  <.] 

1.  The  act  of  collating  or  comparing  ;  a  comparison  of 
one  copy  or  thing  (as  of  a  book,  sheet,  or  manuscript)  with 
another  of  a  like  kind ;  comparison,  in  general.       Pope. 

2.  (Print.)  The  gathering  and  examination  of  sheets 
preparatory  to  binding. 

3.  The  act  of  conferring  or  bestowing.     lObs.^ 

Not  by  the  collation  of  the  king  .  .  ,  but  by  the  people.  Bacon. 

4.  A  conference.     lObs.^  Chaucer. 

5.  (Eccl.  Law)  The  presentation  of  a  clergyman  to  a 
benefice  by  a  bishop,  who  has  it  in  his  own  gift. 

6.  {Law)  {a)  The  act  of  comparing  the  copy  of  any 
paper  with  its  original  to  ascertain  its  conformity,  (ft) 
The  report  of  the  act  made  by  the  proper  officers. 

7.  {Scots  Law)  The  right  which  an  heir  has  of  throw- 
ing the  whole  heritable  and  movable  estates  of  the  de- 
ceased into  one  mass,  and  sharing  it  equally  with  others 
who  are  of  the  same  degree  of  kindred. 

11^°"  This  also  obtains  in  the  civQ  law,  and  is  found  in 
the  code  of  Louisiana.  Bouvier. 

8-  {Eccles.)  A  collection  of  the  Lives  of  the  Fathers 
or  other  devout  work  read  daily  in  monasteries. 

9.  A  light  repast  or  luncheon  ;  as,  a  cold  collation  ;  — 
first  applied  to  the  refreshment  on  fast  days  that  accom- 
panied the  reading  of  the  collation  in  monasteries. 

A  collation  of  wine  and  sweetmeats.  Whiston, 

Collation  of  seals  (Old  Law),  a  method  of  ascertaining 
the  genuineness  of  a  seal  by  comparing  it  with  another 
known  to  be  genuine.  Bouvier, 

Col-la'tion,  v.  i.    To  partake  of  a  collation.     [04s.] 
May  20, 1658, 1  .  .  .  collaticmed  in  Spring  Garden.    Evelyn. 

Col-la'tlon-or  (-er),re.  {Print.)  One  who  examines  the 
sheets  of  a  book  that  has  just  been  printed,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  correctly  printed,  paged,  etc.      [^Eng.^ 

Col'la-ti'Uous  (k51'la-tTsh'us),  a.  [L.  collatitius.  See 
Collation.]  Brought  together ;  contributed  ;  done  by 
contributions.     \_Obs.']  Bailey. 

Col-la'tlve  (kSl-la'tiv),  a.  [L.  collativus  brought  to- 
gether.] Passing  or  held  by  collation  ;  — said  of  livings 
of  which  the  bishop  and  the  patron  are  the  same  person. 

Col-la'tor  (k51-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who  collates 
manuscripts,  books,  etc.  Addison. 

2.  {Eccl.  Law)  One  who  collates  to  a  benefice. 

3.  One  who  confers  any  benefit.     [OJs.]         Feltham, 
Col-land'  (kSl-lad'),  V.  t,     [L.  collaudare  ;  col-  +  lau- 

cfare  to  praise.]    To  join  in  praising.     \Obs.\       Howell. 

Colleague  (kSl'leg),  n.  [F.  collegue,  L.  collega  one 
chosen  at  the  same  time  with  another,  a  partner  in  of- 
fice ;  col-  -\-  legare  to  send  or  choose  as  deputy.  See 
Leoate.]  a  partner  or  associate  in  some  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical office  or  employment.  It  is  never  used  of  part- 
ners in  trade  or  manufactures. 

Syn.  —  Helper ;  assistant ;  coadjutor  ;  ally ;  associate ; 
companion;  confederate. 

CoI-leag^e'  (k51-leg'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  unite  or  associate 
with  another  or  with  others.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Col'Ieague-shlp,  n.    Partnership  in  office.       Milton. 

Col-lect'  (kSl-lgkf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Collected; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CoLLECTiNa.]  [L.  collectus,  p.  p.  of  col- 
ligere  to  bind  together  ;  col-  -\-  legere  to  gather  :  cf.  OF. 
eollecter.     See  Legend,  and  cf.  Coil,  v.  t..  Cull,  v.  <.] 

1.  To  gather  into  one  body  or  place ;  to  assemble  or 
bring  together  ;  to  obtain  by  gathering. 

A  band  of  men 
Collected  choicely  from  each  county.  Shak. 

*T  is  memory  alone  that  enriches  the  mind,  by  preserving 
what  our  labor  and  industry  daily  collect.  Watts. 

2.  To  demand  and  obtain  payment  of,  as  an  account, 
or  other  indebtedness ;  as,  to  collect  taxes. 

3.  To  infer  from  observed  facts;  to  conclude  from 
premises.     [Arehaicl  Shak. 

Which  sequence,  I  conceive,  is  very  ill  collected.    Locke. 

To  collect  one's  self,  to  recover  from  surprise,  embar- 
rassment, or  fear ;  to  regain  self-control. 

Syn. —To  gather;  assemble;  congregate;  muster; 
accumulate ;  gamer  ;  aggregate  ;  amass ;  infer ;  deduce. 

Col-lect',  V.  i.  1.  To  assemble  together  ;  as,  the  peo- 
ple collected  in  a  crowd ;  to  accumulate  ;  as,  snow  col- 
lects in  banks. 

2.  To  infer  ;  to  conclude.    [Archaic'] 

Whence  some  collect  that  the  former  word  imports  a  plurality 
of  persons.  South. 

Col'lect,  n.  [IiL.  colleeta,  fr.  L.  collecta  a  collection 
in  money ;  an  assemblage,  fr.  eoUigere :  cf.  F.  collecte. 
See  Collect,  v.   t."]      A  short,  comprehensive  prayer. 


adapted  to  a  particular  day,  occasion,  or  condition,  and 
forming  part  of  a  liturgy. 

Tile  noble  poem  on  the  massacres  of  Piedmont  is  strictly  a 
collect  in  verse.  Mucaulay. 

II  Gol'lec-ta'ne-a  (kSl'16k-ta'ne-a),  n.  pi.  [Neut.  pi. 
from  L.  coltectaneus  collected,  fr.  colligere.  See  Col- 
lect, V.  Z.]  Passages  selected  from  various  authors,  usu- 
ally for  purposes  of  instruction  ;  miscellany  ;  anthology. 

Col-lect'ed  (kSl-lekt'ed),  a.     1.  Gathered  together. 

2.  Self-possessed;  calm;  composed. 

Col-lect'ed-ly,  adv.    Composedly  ;  cooUy. 

Col-lect'ed-ness,  n.  A  collected  state  of  the  mind  ; 
self-possession. 

Col-lect'1-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.   Capable  of  being  collected. 

Col-lec'tion  (kol-lek'shun),  n.  [L.  collectio :  cf.  F. 
collection.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of  collecting  or  of 
gathering  ;  as,  the  collection  of  specimens. 

2.  That  which  is  collected ;  as  :  (a)  A  gathering  or 
assemblage  of  objects  or  of  persons.  "  A  collection  of 
letters."  Macaulay.  {b)  A  gathering  of  money  for 
charitable  or  other  purposes,  as  by  passing  a  contribution 
box  for  freewlU  offerings.  "  The  collection  for  the 
saints."  1  Cor.  xvi.  1.  {c)  {Usually  in  pi .)  That  which 
is  obtained  in  payment  of  demands,  (d)  An  accumula- 
tion of  any  substance.  "  Collections  of  moisture." 
Whewell.     "  A  purulent  coHecttore. "     Dunglison. 

3.  The  act  of  inferring  or  concluding  from  premises 
or  observed  facts ;  also,  that  which  is  inferred.     [Obs.] 

We  may  safely  say  thus,  that  wrong  collections  have  been 
hitherto  made  out  of  those  words  by  modern  divines.       Milton. 

4.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  collector  of  excise.     [Eng.] 
Syn.  —  Gathering  ;    assembly ;    assemblage ;    group ; 

crowd ;  congregation ;  mass ;  heap ;  compilation. 

Col-lec'tlon-al  (-al),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  collecting. 

The  first  twenty-five  [years]  must  have  been  wasted  for  col- 
lectional  purposes.  H.  A.  Merervether. 

Col-lect'lve  (k51-15k'tTv),  a.  [L.  collectivus :  cf.  F. 
collectif.]  1.  Formed  by  gathering  or  collecting ;  gath- 
ered into  a  mass,  sum,  or  body ;  congregated  or  aggre- 
gated ;  as,  the  collective  body  of  a  nation.   Bp.  Hoadley. 

2.  Deducing  consequences ;  reasoning ;  inferring. 
[06«.]    "  Critical  and  collective  reason."    Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  (Gram.)  Expressing  a  collection  or  aggregate  of 
individuals,  by  a  singular  form  ;  as,  a  collective  name  or 
noun,  like  assembly,  army,  jury,  etc. 

4.  Tending  to  collect ;  forming  a  collection. 

Local  is  his  throne  ...  to  fix  a  point, 

A  central  point,  collective  of  his  sons.  Young. 

5.  Having  plurality  of  origin  or  authority ;  as,  in  di- 
plomacy, a  note  signed  by  the  representatives  of  several 
governments  is  called  a  collective  note. 

Collective  fruit  (Bot.),  that  which  is  formed  from  amass 
of  flowers,  as  the  mulberry,  pineapple,  and  the  like  ;  — 
called  also  multiple  fruit.  Gray. 

Col-lect'ive,  n.    {Gram.)  A  collective  noun  or  name. 

Col-leot'ive-ly,  adv.  In  a  mass,  or  body ;  in  a  col- 
lected state  ;  in  the  aggregate  ;  unitedly. 

Col-lect'ive-ness,  n.    A  state  of  union  ;  mass. 

Col-lect'lv-lsm  (-tiv-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  P.  collectivisme.'] 
(Polit.  Econ.)  The  doctrine  that  land  and  capital  should 
be  owned  by  society  collectively  or  as  a  whole ;  commu- 
nism. 'W.  G.  Sumner. 

Col-lect'iv-lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  collectiviste.]  An  advocate 
of  collectivism.  —  a.  Relating  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
collectivism. 

Col-lect'or  (kol-lek'ter),  n.  [LL.  collector  one  who 
collects :  cf.  F.  collecteur.]  1,  One  who  collects  things 
which  are  separate  ;  esp.,  one  who  makes  a  business  or 
practice  of  collecting  works  of  art,  objects  in  natural  his- 
tory, etc.  ;  as,  a  collector  of  coins. 

I  digress  into  Soho  to  explore  a  bookstall.  Methinks  I  have 
been  thirty  years  a  collector.  Lamb. 

2.  A  compiler  of  books ;  one  who  collects  scattered 
passages  and  puts  them  together  in  one  bcot. 

Volumes  without  the  collector's  own  reflections.    .4:'V-'i>an. 

3.  {Com.)  An  officer  appointed  and  commissioned  to 
collect  and  receive  customs,  duties,  taxes,  or  toll. 

A  great  part  of  this  treasure  is  now  embezzL  d  .  -  .  l-y  coffee?- 
ors,  and  other  ofiicers.  S^r  '^y.' Teynphi. 

4.  One  authorized  to  collect  debts. 

5.  A  bachelor  of  arts  in  Oxford,  formerly  appointed  to 
superintend  some  scholastic  prncE-dings  i  .  T.ent.     Todd. 

<3ol-lect'or-ate  (-at),  n.  J'hi,  diitricto  v  collector  of 
customs ;  a  coUectorship. 

Col-lect'or-ship,  n.  The  office  of  a  c  li^BCtor  of  cus- 
toms or  of  taxes. 

Col-leg'a-ta-ry  (kSl-lgg'i-ta-rS?),  n.  p..  Megatarius. 
See  Legatakt.]     {Law)  A  joint  logatpo. 

College  (kol'lgj),  n.  [F.  co!l>.jf;  L  •■"Ueyivm,  fr. 
collega  colleague.  See  C  ','I,le  iGue.]  1  .- .  ct'lect ion, 
body,  or  society  of  persont  eng.'iged  in  co  •  :  on  purt^ulis, 
or  having  common  duties  and  intarests,  ■  :>  .  someSimes, 
by  charter,  peculiar  rights  and  privijsgf !  ;  Mi,  a  college 
of  heralds ;  a  college  of  eleocor.'i ;  a  colUf'-    t  bishops. 

The  college  of  the  cardinals-  Sh^. 

Then  they  made  colleges  of  sufferers  ;  persons  who.  to  secu-e 
their  inheritance  in  the  world  to  come,  did  ct  t  oft  all  their  rm: 
tion  in  this.  J'^-  Taylor 

2.  A  society  of  scholars  or  friends  of  leaining,  incor- 
porated for  study  or  instruction,  esp  in  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge;  as,  the  college^  of  Oxford  .and 
Cambridge  Universities,  and  many  Ame  .'■'^an  colleges. 

(5^='  In  France  and  some  other  parts  oi"  continental 
Europe,  college  is  used  to  include  schods  ooc  rpi -d  ^vith 
rudimentary  studies,  and  receiving  chili  ^^n  .i.-  p^.pils. 

3.  A  buildmg,  or  number  of  building-;,  used  by  a  col- 
lege.   "The  gate  of  Trinity  CoHesre."  MacatUay. 

4.  Fig.  :  A  community.     [R.] 

Thick  as  the  college  of  the  bees  in  May.       Drj/dau 
College  of  Justice,  a  term  applied  in  Scotland  to  the  su- 
preme civil  courts  and  their  principal  oltcera.  —  The  sa- 
cred college,  the  college  of  cardinals  at  Rome. 

Col-le'gl-al  (k51-le'jT-al),  a.  [LL.  coUegia!.is.'\  Col- 
legiate.   [JR.]  '  


>^ 


One  of  the  CoUembola  (Smyn- 
thuriis  quadrisignatiisy,  back 
and  side  view.    Enlarged. 


Col-le'gl-an  (kol-le'jT-an),  n.  A  member  of  a  college, 
particularly  of  a  literary  institution  so  called  ;  a  student 
in  a  coUege. 

Gol-le'gi-ate  (k51-le'jT-at),  a.  [L.  collegiatus.]  Of  oi 
pertaining  to  a  college ;  as,  collegiate  studies ;  a  colle- 
giate society.  Johnson. 

Collegiate  church,  (a)  A  church  which,  although  not  a 
bishop^s  seat,  resembles  a  cathedral  in  having^a  college, 
or  chapter  of  canons  (and,  in  the  Church  of  England,  a 
dean),  as  Westmuister  Abbey,  (b)  An  association  of 
churches,  possessing  common  revenues  and  administered 
under  the  joint  pastorate  of  several  ministers ;  as,  the 
Reformed  (Dutch)  Collegiate  Church  of  New  York. 

Col-le'gl-ate,  n.     A  member  of  a  college.         Burton. 

Jl  Col-lem'bO-la_  (k51-lSm'bo-la),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KoAAa  glue  -\-  e/x^oXov 
wedge,  peg ;  —  so  called 
from  their  having  coUo- 
phores.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  divi- 
sion of  Thysanura  which  in- 
cludes Podura,  and  allied 
forms. 

II  Col-len'chy-ma  (kSl- 

16n'ki-ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xoAAa  glue  +  eyxw^  an  in- 
fusion. Formed  iike parenchyma.]  {Bot.)  A  tissue  of 
vegetable  cells  which  are  thickened  at  the  angles  and 
(usually)  elongated. 

Collet  (k51'lgt),  n.  [F.  collet,  dim.  fr.  L.  collum  neck. 
See  Collar.]     1.  A  small  collar  or  neckband.         Foxe. 

2.  {Mech.)  A  small  metal  ring ;  a  small  collar  fastened 
on  an  arbor ;  as,  the  collet  on  the  balance  arbor  of  a 
watch  ;  a  small  socket  on  a  stem,  for  holding  a  drill. 

3.  {Jewelry)  {a)  The  part  of  a  ring  containing  the 
bezel  in  which  the  stone  is  set.  (J)  The  flat  table  at  the 
base  of  a  brilliant.     See  Hlust.  of  Brilliant. 

How  full  the  collet  with  his  jewel  is  I  Cowley, 

Col'le-te'ri-al  (kSl'le-tFrt-al),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
taining  to  the  coUeterium  of  insects.  P.  Owen. 

II  Col'le-te'ri-um  (-iim),  n.  [NL.  See  Colletio.] 
{Zo'ol.)  An  organ  of  female  insects,  containing  a  cement 
to  unite  the  ejected  ova. 

Col-let'io  (kSl-lSfik),  a.  [L.  colleiicus  suitable  for 
gluing,  Gr.  koAAtjtikos,  fr.  KoWav  to  glue,  KoAAa  glue.] 
Agglutinant.  —  n.     An  agglutinant. 

Coiaey  (kSllj?),  n.    See  Collie. 

Col-llde'  (kSl-lid'),  V.  i.  [L.  collidere,  collisum  ;  coU 
+  laedere  to  strike.  See  Lesion.]  To  strike  or  dash 
against  each  other ;  to  come  into  collision ;  to  clash ; 
as,  the  vessels  collided  ;  their  interests  collided. 

Across  this  space  the  attraction  urges  them.  They  collide, 
they  recoil,  they  oscillate.  Tyndall. 

No  longer  rocking  and  swaying,  but  clashing  and  colliding. 

Carlyle. 

Col-llde',  V.  t.  To  strike  or  dash  against.     [Obs.] 

Scintillations  are  . . .  inflammable  effluencies  from  the  bodies 
collided.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Colll-dlne  (kSni-dln),  n.  [Gr.  KoAAa  glue.]  {Chem.) 
One  of  a  class  of  organic  bases,  CgHjjN,  usually  pungent 
oily  liquids,  belonging  to  the  pyridine  series,  and  obtained 
from  bone  oil,  coal  tar,  naphtha,  and  certain  alkaloids. 

Col'lle  (kSl'iy),  n.  [Gael,  cuilean  whelp,  puppy,  dog.] 
(Zool.)  The 
Scotch  shep- 
herd dog. 
There  are  two 
breeds,  the 
rough-haired 
and  smooth- 
haired.  It  is 
remarkable 
for  its  intel- 
ligence, dis- 
played espe- 
cipUy  !»i  car- 
ing for  ficcks. 
[Written  also 
colly,  colley.] 

Col11efl'(K811id),  p.  &  a.   Darkened.  See  Collt,  v.  t. 

Col'Uor  (kol'yer),  n,     [OE.  colier.     See  Coal.] 

1.  One  engagLtf  in  the  business  of  digging  mineral  coal 
or  making  charcoal,  or  in  transporting  or  dealing  in  coal. 

2    A  ve.'isci  e-iiployed  in  the  coal  trade. 

Col1ler-y  (-y ).  /  ;  pi.  Collieries  (-iz).  [Cf.  Coaleet, 
CoLMETi.]  1.  The  place  where  coal  is  dug ;  a  coal  mine, 
and  the  buildings,  etc.,  belonging  to  it. 

2.  The  coal  tra<1e,  [Obs.]  Johnson. 
Ool'lI-flOW'er  (kSllT-flou'er),  n.  See  CArLiFLOWEK. 
Colll-gata  (kSl'lI-gat),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Collioa- 

TED ;  p.  pr.  &  vl.  n.  Colligating.]  [L.  colligatus,  p.  p. 
of  colligare  to  collect ;  col-  -f-  ligare  to  bind.]  1.  To 
tie  or  bind  together. 

The  pieces  of  isinglass  are  colligated  in  rows.    Nicholson. 

2.  (Logic)  To  bring  together  by  colligation;  to  sum 
up  in  a  single  proposition. 

He  hod  (UscoTcreJ  and  colligated  a  multitude  of  the  most 
■wonderful . . .  pheaf  Diena.  Tyndall. 

Colll-gate,  o.    iiound  together. 
I     Col'Jl-ga'tlon   <-;ja'shun),  n.     [L.  colligatio.]    1.  A 
i  bin.linii  together.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  (/^■"'.V'f)  That  process  by  which  a  number  of  isolated 
facts  are  brought  together  under  one  conception,  or 
nimraed  up  in  a  c;eneral  proposition,  as  when  Kepler 
oiscovered  that  'I  a  various  observed  positions  of  the 
planet  Mars  were  ;.  oints  in  an  ellipse.  "  The  colligation 
oi  facts."  Whewell. 

ColVgation.  Is  not  always  induction,  but  induction  is  always 
cahyut.na.  j,  s.  Mill. 

flol'U-mate  (k  tIT-mat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Colli- 
MA-ED :  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CoLLiMATitfG.]  [See  Colli- 
MAitoH.]  {Physi^i  &  Astronr)  To  render  parallel  to  a 
ceri iim  hne or  di''  ction  ;  to  bring  into  the  same  line,  as 
the  axes  of  teles,  pes,  etc.  ;  to  render  parallel,  as  rays 
of  h',;ht. 


Kough-haired  Collie. 


ale,  senate,  care,  anx,   axm,   ask,  final,  ^W.;     eve,  event,  end,   fern,  recent;    ice,  tdeu,  JU,     ©id,   6bey,   drb,  add; 
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ColUmatln^  eyepiece,  an  eyepiece  with  a  diagonal  reflect- 
or for  illumination,  used  to  determine  the  error  of  colli- 
mation  in  a  transit  instrument  by  observing  tho  image  of 
a  cross  wire  reriected  from  mercury,  and  comparing  its 
po.ution  in  the  field  witli  tliat  of  tlie  same  wire  seen  di- 
rectly. —  Collimating  lens  (Oplics),  a  lens  used  for  pro- 
ducing parallel  rays  of  light. 

CoMl-ma'tlon  (kSl'lI-ma'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  collima- 
tion,  fr.  a  false  reading  {collimare)  for  L.  colUneare  to 
direct  in  a  straight  line  ;  col-  -\-  linca  line.  Cf.  CoLLiNE- 
ATiON.]  Tlie  act  of  collimating  ;  the  adjustment  of  the 
line  of  the  sights,  as  tlie  axial  line  of  the  telescope  of  an 
instrument,  into  its  proper  position  relative  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  instrument. 

Error  of  collima.tlon,  the  deviation  of  the  line  of  coUima- 
tion  of  an  astronomical  or  geodetical  instrument  from  the 
position  it  ouglit  to  have  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  nio- 
tionof  tlie  instrument.— Line  of  coUimatlOQ,  tlie  axial  line 
of  the  telescope  of  an  astronomical  or  geodetic  instru- 
ment, or  the  line  which  passes  tli  rough  the  optical  center 
of  the  object  glass  and  the  intersection  of  the  cross  wires 
at  its  focus. 

Col'll-ma'tor  (-ter),  ra.  1.  (^Astron.)  A  telescope  ar- 
ranged and  used  to  determine  errors  of  collimation,  both 
vertical  and  horizontal.  JVichol. 

2.  {Optics)  A  tube  having  a  convex  lens  at  one  end 
and  at  the  other  a  small  opening  or  slit  which  is  at  the 
principal  focus  of  the  lens,  used  for  producing  r,  beam  of 
parallel  rays  ;  also,  a  lens  so  used. 

Col'Un  (k51'lin),  n.  [ftr.  xoAAa  glue.  J  A  very  pure 
form  of  gelatin. 

ColOine  (kSl'lin),  n.  [F.  colline,  fr.  L.  collis  a  bill.] 
A  small  hiU  or  mount.     \_Obs.'] 

And  watered  park,  full  of  fine  collines  and  ponds.    Evelyn. 

Col-lln'e-a'tion  (kSl-lIu'e-a'shtin),  n.  [L.  collineare 
to  direct  in  a  straight  line.  See  Collimation.]  The  act 
of  aiming  at,  or  directing  in  a  line  with,  a  fixed  object. 
[iJ.]  Johnson. 

Coll'lng:  (kSlIng),  n.  [From  Coll,  v.  <.]  An  em- 
brace ;  dalliance.     [06s.]  Halliwell. 

CoU'lng-ly,  adv.    With  embraces.  [06s.]   Gascoigne. 

Col-lln'glial  (kol-lTn'gwal),  a.  Having,  or  pertaining 
to,  the  same  language. 

Col-liq'ua-ble  (kol-lik'wa-b'l),  a.  Liable  to  melt, 
grow  soft,  or  become  fluid.     [06s.]  Harvey. 

Col-liq'ua-ment  (-meut),  n.  The  first  rudiments  of 
an  embryo  in  generation.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Col'll-qnate  (k51'lT-kwat),  v.  t.  &  i.  \^imp.  &  p.  p. 
CoLLiqwATED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Colliquating.]  [Pref. 
co/--t-L.  liquare,  liquatum,  to  melt.]  To  change  from 
BOlidtofluid;  to  make  or  become  liquid ;  to  melt.    [06s.] 

The  ore  of  it  is  coUiquated  by  the  violence  of  the  fire.    Boyle. 
[Ice]  will  colliquaie  in  water  or  warm  oil.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Col'll-qna'tion  (-kwa'shiSn),  n.  1.  A  melting  to- 
gether ;  the  act  of  melting ;  fusion. 

"When  sand  and  ashea  are  well  melted  together  and  Buffered 
to  cool,  there  is  generated,  by  the  colliquation^  that  sort  of  con- 
cretion we  call  "  glass."  Boyle. 

2.  (Med.)  A  progressive  wasting  or  melting  away  of 
the  solid  parts  of  the  animal  system  with  copious  excre- 
tions of  liquids  by  one  or  more  passages,     [06s.] 

Col-llq'ua-tlve  (k51-lik'wa-tiv),  a.  Causing  rapid 
waste  or  exhaustion ;  melting  ;  as,  colligualive  sweats. 

Gol-llq'ue-fac'tion  (kSl-lik'we-fSk'shun),  n.     [L.  col- 

liquefactus  melted;    col- -\- liquefacere ;  liquere  to   be 

liquid  + /acere  to  make.]     A  melting  together;  the 

reduction  of  different  bodies  into  one  mass  by  fusion. 

The  incorporation  of  metals  by  simple  colliquefaction.    Bacon. 

Col'llsh  (kSl'lish),  n.  (Shoemaking)  A  tool  to  polish 
the  edge  of  a  sole.  Knight. 

Col-ll'slon  (kSl-lTzh'an),  n.  [L.  collisio,  fr.  collidere. 
See  Collide.]  1.  The  act  of  striking  together ;  a  strik- 
ing together,  as  of  two  hard  bodies ;  a  violent  meeting, 
as  of  railroad  trains  ;  a  clashing. 

2.  A  state  of  opposition ;  antagonism ;  interference. 
The  collision  of  contrary  false  principles.    Bp.  Warburton. 
Sensitive  to  the  most  trifling  collisions.        W.  Irving. 

Syn.  —  Conflict ;  clashing ;  encounter ;  opposition. 

Col-U'slve  (k51-li'slv),  a.     Colliding ;  clashing.  [06s.] 

Col-Ut'l-gant  (kol-lit'i-gant),  a.  Disputing  or  wran- 
gling.   [06s.]  — «.  One  who  litigates  or  wrangles.   [06s.] 

GollO-cate  (kSllo-kSt),  a.  [L.  collocatus,  p.  p.  of 
collocare.    See  Couch.]     Set;  placed.     [06s.]      Bacon. 

Gol'lO-cate  (kol'16-kat),  v.  l.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Collo- 
cated (-ka'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Collocating  (-ka'ting).] 
To  set  or  place  ;  to  set ;  to  station. 

To  marshal  and  collocate  in  order  his  battalions.    E.  Hall. 

Col'lO-ca'tlon  (kol'lo-ka'shiin),  TO.  [L.  coHocaMo.]  The 
act  of  placing ;  the  state  of  being  placed  with  something 
else ;  disposition  in  place ;  arrangement. 

The  choice  and  collocation  of  words.      Sir  W.  Jones. 

Gol'lO-CU'tloil  (-ku'shiin),  n.  [L.  collocutio,  fr.  col- 
logui,  -locutum,  to  converse ;  col-  -[-  loqui  to  speak.  See 
Loquacious.]  A  speaking  or  conversing  together ;  con- 
ferenceT  mutual  discourse.  Bailey. 

Gono-CU'tor  (kSl'lS-ku'ter),  n.  [L.  collocutor.'\  One 
of  the  speakers  in  a  dialogue.  Derham. 

Gol-lo'dl-on  (kSl-lo'dI-8n),  ra.  [Gr.  Ko\AaiSi)s  like 
glue  ;  (coAAa  glue  +  eISo5  form.  Cf.  Colloid.]  (Chem.) 
A  solution  of  pyroxylin  (soluble  gun  cotton)  in  ether  con- 
taiiiing  a  varying  proportion  of  alcohol.  It  is  strongly  ad- 
hesive, and  is  used  by  surgeons  as  a  coating  for  wounds ; 
but  its  chief  application  is  as  a  vehicle  for  the  sensitive 
film  in  photography. 

CoUodion  process  (Phofog.),  a  process  in  which  a  film 
pt  sensitized  coUodion  is  used  in  preparing  the  plate  for 
taking  a  picture.  —  Styptic  collodion,  collodion  containing 
an  astringent,  as  tannin. 

Gol-lo'dl-on-lze  (-Tz),  v.  t.  To  prenare  or  treat  with 
collodion.  -  ij.  Hunt. 

Gol-lO'di-O-type  (-6-tIp),  n.  A  picture  obtained  by  the 
•co;i,jdion  process ;  a  melanotype  or  ambrotype. 

Col-lo'dl-nm  (-iim),  n.    See  Collodion. 


Gol-lOgTie'  (k51-log'),  V.  i.     [Cf.  L.  colloqui  and   E. 
dialogue.    Cf.  Collooution.]     To  talk  or  confer  secretly 
and  confidentially  ;  to  converse,  especially  witli  evil  in- 
tentions ;  to  plot  mischief.     \_Archaic  or  Colloq.'\ 
Pray  go  in  ;  and,  sister,  salve  the  matter, 
Collogue  with  her  again,  and  all  shall  be  well.    Greene. 
He  had  been  colloguing  with  my  wife.     Thackeray. 

Golloid  (kSl'loid),  a.  [Gr.  koXXo.  glue  -|-  -oid.  Cf. 
Collodion.]  Resembling  glue  or  jelly;  characterized  by 
a  jellylike  appearance ;  gelatinous ;  as,  colloid  tumors. 

Colloid  (kQWoid),  n.  1.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  sub- 
stance (as  albumin,  gum,  gelatin,  starch,  etc.)  which  is 
of  a  gelatinous  rather  than  a  crystallme  nature,  and 
which  diffuses  itself  through  animal  membranes  or  veg- 
etable parchment  more  slowly  than  crystalloids  do ;  — 
opposed  to  crystalloid. 

2.  {Med.)  A  gelatinous  substance  found  in  colloid  de- 
generation and  colloid  cancer. 

Styptic  colloid  (Aled,),  a  preparation  of  astringent  and 
antiseptic  substances  with  some  colloid  material,  as  col- 
lodion, for  ready  use. 

Gol-loid'al  (kSl-loid'al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  colloids. 

CoMoi-dal'i-ty  (kol'loi-daiT-ty),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  colloidal. 

Gol^op  (kQl'lQp),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  OF. 
colp  blow,  stroke,  piece,  F.  coup,  fr.  L.  colaphus  buffet, 
cuff,  Gr.  K6Aa(/)05.]  [Written  also  colp.'\  1.  A  small 
slice  of  meat ;  a  piece  of  flesh. 

God  knows  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh.  Shak. 

Sweetbread  and  collops  were  with  skewers  pricked.    Drydcn. 

2.  A  part  or  piece  of  anything  ;  a  portion. 

Cut  two  good  collops  out  of  the  crown  land.      Fuller. 

Colloped  (-lupt),  a.     Having  ridges  or  bunches  of 
flesh,  like  collops. 
With  that  red,  gaunt,  and  colloped  neck  astrain.  R.  Browning. 

CollO-phore  (kSllo-for),  n.  [Gr.  icoAAa  glue  -)-  ^dpeiv 
to  bear.]  {Zo'dl.)  («)  A  suckerlike  organ  at  the  base 
of  the  abdomen  of  insects  belonging  to  the  Collembola. 
(6)  An  adhesive  marginal  organ  of  the  Lucernariae. 

Col-lo'qul-al  (kol-lo'kwi-al),  a.  [See  Colloquy.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  used  in,  conversation,  esp.  common  and 
familiar  conversation  ;  conversational ;  hence,  unstud- 
ied ;  informal ;  as,  colloquial  intercourse ;  colloquial 
phrases ;  a  colloquial  style.  —  Col-lo'qui-al-ly,  adv. 

His  [Johnson's]  colloquial  talents  were,  indeed,  of  the  high- 
est order.  Macaulaft. 

Gol-lo'qni-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  A  colloquial  expression, 
not  employed  in  formal  discourse  or  writing. 

Gol-lo'qul-al-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  colloquial  and 
familiar ;  as,  to  colloquialize  one's  style  of  writing. 

Gollo-qulst  (kollo-kwist),  n.  A  speaker  in  a  collo- 
quy or  dialogue.  Malone. 

Col'lo-quy  (-kwy),  n. ;  pi.  Colloquies  (-kwlz).  [L. 
colloquium.  See  Collocution.]  1.  Mutual  discourse  of 
two  or  more  persons ;  conference ;  conversation. 

They  went  to  Worms,  to  the  colloquy  there  about  reUgion. 

A.  Wood. 

2.  In  some  American  colleges,  a  part  in  exhibitions, 
assigned  for  a  certain  scholarship  rank ;  a  designation 
of  rank  in  collegiate  scholarship. 

Gollow  (-lo),  n.    Soot ;  smut.    See  1st  Colly.    [06s.] 

Col-lno'tan-cy  (kol-liik'tan-si^),  n.  [L.  colluctari  to 
struggle  with.]  A  struggling  to  resist ;  a  striving  against ; 
resistance  ;  opposition  of  nature.     [06s.] 

Gol'luc-ta'tion  (kol'luk-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  ccUuctatic, 
it.  colluctari  to  struggle  with  ;  col-  -\-  luciari  to  strug- 
gle.]   A  struggling ;  a  contention.     [06s.] 

Colluctation  with  old  hags  and  hobgobUns.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Col-lude'  (kSl-liid'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Colluded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Colluding.]  [L.  colludere,  -lusum  ; 
col-  -f-  ludere  to  play.  See  Ludicrous.]  To  have  se- 
cretly a  joint  part  or  share  in  an  action  ;  to  play  into  each 
other's  hands ;  to  conspire  ;  to  act  in  concert. 

If  they  let  things  take  their  course,  they  will  be  represented 
as  colluding  with  sedition.  Burke. 

Col-lud'er  (-lud'er),  n.    One  who  conspires  in  a  fraud. 
II  Collum  (kolliim),  n.  ;  pi.  Colla  (-la).     [L.,  neck.] 

1.  {Anat. )  A  heck  or  cervix.  JDunglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Collae.  Gray. 

Col-lu'sion  (kol-lu'zhiin),  n.  [L.  eollusio  :  cf.  F.  col- 
lusion. See  Collude.]  1.  A  secret  agreement  and  co- 
operation for  a  fraudiilent  or  deceitful  purpose  ;  a  play- 
ing into  each  other's  hands ;  deceit ;  fraud ;  cunning. 

The  foxe,  maister  of  collwnon,  Spenser. 

That  they  [miracles]  be  done  publicly,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  that  there  may  be  no  room  to  suspect  artifice  and  colln- 
sion.  Atterhury. 

By  the  ignorance  of  the  merchants  or  dishonesty  of  the 
weavers,  or  the  collusion  of  both,  the  ware  was  bad  and  the 
price  excessive.  Swift. 

2.  {Law)  An  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons 
to  defraud  a  person  of  his  rights,  by  the  forms  of  law,  or 
to  obtain  an  object  forbidden  by  law.     Botivier.    Abbott. 

Sjm.  —  Collusion,  Connivance.  A  person  who  is 
guilty  of  connivance  intentionally  overlooks,  and  thus 
sanctions  what  he  was  bound  to  prevent.  A  person  who 
is  guilty  of  collusion  unites  with  others  (playing  into  their 
hands)  for  fraudulent  purposes. 

Col-lu'sive  (-sTv),  a.  1.  Characterized  by  collusion  ; 
done  or  planned  in  collusion.  "  Collusive  and  sophistical 
arguings."    J.  Trapp.     "  Collu.nve  divorces."    Strype. 

2.  Acting  in  collusion.  "  Collnsive  ■parties."  Burke. 
—  Col-lu'slve-ly,  adv.  —  CoI-Iu'sive-ness,  n. 

Gol-lu'SO-ry  C-st-ry),  a.     [L.  collusoriiis.']     Collusive. 

Collu-tO-ry  (kSllu-to-rJ?),  n.  [L.  colluere,  collutum, 
to  wash.]     (?fed.)  A  medicated  wash  for  the  mouth. 

Goiay  (kSl'ly),  n.  [From  Coal.]  The  black  grime 
or  soot  of  coal.     [06s.]  Burton. 

Colly,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  B.  Collied  (-ltd) ;  p.  pr.  & 


vb.  n.  CoLLYiNG.]    To  render  black  or  dark,  as  if  with 
coal  smut ;  to  begrime.     [Arckaic~\ 

Thou  hast  not  collied  thy  face  enough.    B.  Jonson. 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night.         Shak. 

Golly  (kSl'iy),  n.    A  kind  of  dog.    See  Collie. 

Colly-bist  (k611i-bi8t),  n.  [Gr.  KohkvPicrrfi^,  tc. 
KdAA«^05  a  small  coin.]     A  money  changer.     [06s.] 

In  the  face  of  these  guilty  collybists.  B/i.  Hall. 

Gol-lyr'i-um  (kSl-lir'T-iSm),  k.  ;  pi.  E.  Collyeiums 
(-iimz),  L.  CoLLYRiA  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KoAAiipioi'.]  {Med.) 
An  application  to  the  eye,  usually  an  eyewater. 

II  Col'O-COlO  (k61'o-ko'16),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  A  South  Amer- 
ican wild  cat  {Felis  colacola),  of  the  size  of  the  ocelot. 

Gol'O-cynth  (kSl'o-sinth),  n.  [L.  colocynthis,  Gr. 
KoKoKvvei^.  Cf.  Coloquintida.]  (ii/ed.)  The  light  spongy 
pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the  bitter  cucumber  (Citrullus,  or 
Cucumis,  colocynthis),  an  Asiatic  plant  allied  to  the 
watermelon  ;  coloquintida.  It  comes  in  white  balls,  is 
intensely  bitter,  and  a  powerful  cathartic.  Called  also 
bitter  apple,  bitter  cucumber,  bitter  gourd. 

Gol'O-cyn'thln  (-sTn'thin),  m.  [Cf.  F.  colocynthine.} 
{Chem.)  The  active  medicinal  principle  of  colocynth  ;  a 
bitter,  yellow,  crystalline  substance,  regarded  as  a  glu- 
coside. 

Co-lOgne'  (ko-lon'),  n.  [Originally  made  in  Cologne, 
the  French  name  of  Kbln,  a  city  in  Germany.]  A  per- 
fumed liquid,  composed  of  alcohol  and  certain  aromatic 
oils,  used  in  the  toilet;  —  called  also  cologne  water  and 
eau  de  cologne. 

Co-logne'  earth'  (erth').  [From  Cologne  the  city.] 
{Min.)  An  earth  of  a  deep  brown  color,  containing  more 
vegetable  than  mineral  matter ;  an  earthy  variety  of  lig- 
nite, or  brown  coal. 

Gol'om-bler  (k51'5m-ber),  n.  [F.]  A  large  size  of 
paper  for  drawings.     See  under  Paper. 

Co-lomtln  (ko-16m'bTn),  n.    {Chem.)  See  Calumbin. 

Co-lom'bo  (-bo),  M.    (Med.)  See  Calumba. 

Colon  (ko'lon),  n.  [L.  colon,  colum,  Umb,  mem- 
ber, the  largest  of  the  intestines,  fr.  Gr.  kOiKov,  and,  in 
sense  of  the  intestine,  koKov  :  cf.  F.  colon.     Cf.  Colic] 

1.  (Anat.)  That  part  of  the  large  intestines  which 
extends  from  the  caecum  to  the  rectum.  [See  lllusl.  of 
Digestion.] 

2.  (Gram.)  A  point  or  character,  formed  thus  [:],  used 
to  separate  parts  of  a  sentence  that  are  complete  in  them- 
selves and  nearly  independent,  often  taking  the  place  of 
a  conjunction. 

Colo'nel  (kflr'nel),  n.  [F.  colonel.  It.  colonnello, 
prop.,  the  chief  or  commander  of  a  column,  fr.  colonna 
column,  L.  columna.  See  Column.]  {3Iil.)  The  chief 
officer  of  a  regiment ;  an  officer  ranking  next  above  a 
lieutenant  colonel  and  next  below  a  brigadier  general. 

Golo'nel-cy  (kfir'nel-sy),  n.  (Mil.)  The  office,  rank, 
or  commission  of  a  colonel. 

Colo'nel-shlp,  n.    Colonelcy.  Swift. 

Col'0-ner  (k51'6-ner),  n.  A  colonist.  [Obs."]    Holland. 

Co-lO'nl-al  (ko-io'ni-ol),  a.  [Cf.  F.  colonial.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  colony ;  as,  colonial  rights,  traffic,  wars. 

Co-lon'i-cal  (ko-lSnl-kol),  a.  [L.  colonus  husband- 
man.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  husbandmen.     [06s.] 

Col'O-nist  (k61'6-nist),  n.  A  member  or  inhabitant  of 
a  colony. 

II  Col'O-ni'tls  (kSl'o-ni'tis),  n.    (Med.)  See  Colitis. 

Col'O-ni-za'tion  (k51'6-ni-za'shiin),  n.     [Cf.  F.  coloni- 
sation.]    The  act  of  colonizing,  or  the  state  of  being 
colonized  ;  the  formation  of  a  colony  or  colonies. 
The  wide  continent  of  America  invited  colonization.    Bancroft. 

Col'O-ni-za'tion-lSt,  n.  A  friend  to  colonization,  esp. 
(U.  S.  Hist.)  to  the  colonization  of  Africa  by  emigrants 
from  the  colored  population  of  the  United  States. 

Col'O-nize  (k51'6-niz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Colonized 
(-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Colonizing.]  [Cf.  F.  coloniser.] 
To  plant  or  establish  a  colony  or  colonies  in ;  to  people 
with  colonists  ;  to  migrate  to  and  settle  in.  Bacon. 

They  that  would  thus  colonize  the  stars  with  inhabitants. 

Bowell. 

Col'O-nize,  v.  i.  To  remove  to,  and  settle  in,  a  distant 
country ;  to  make  a  colony.  C.  Buchanan. 

Col'O-ni'zer  (-ni'zer),  n.  One  who  promotes  or  estab- 
lishes a  colony  ;  a  colonist.  Bancroft. 

Col'on-nade'  (k51'8n-nad'),  n.  [F.  colonnade.  It. 
colonnata,  fr.  colonna  column.  See  Colonel.]  (Arch.) 
A  series  or  range  of  columns  placed  at  regular  intervals 
with  all  the  adjuncts,  as  entablature,  stylobate,  roof,  etc. 

|J^°°  When  in  front  of  a  building,  it  is  called  a  portico ; 
when  surrounding  a  building  or  an  open  court  or  square, 
a  peristyle. 

Col'O-ny  (k51'o-ni^),  n.  ;  pi.  Colonies  (-ntz).  [L.  colo- 
nia,  fr.  colonus  farmer,  fr.  colere  to  cultivate,  dwell ;  cf. 
F.  colonic.  Cf .  Culture.]  1.  A  company  of  people  trans- 
planted from  their  mother  country  to  a  remote  province 
or  country,  and  remaining  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  parent  state  ;  as,  the  British  colonies  in  America. 

The  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  the  best  of  English- 
men, well  educated,  devout  Christians,  and  zealous  lovers  of 
liberty.    There  was  never  a  colony  formed  of  better  materials. 

Ames, 

2.  The  district  or  country  colonized  ;  a  settlement. 

3.  A  company  of  persons  from  the  same  country  so- 
journing in  a  foreign  city  or  land ;  as,  the  American  col- 
ony in  Paris. 

4.  (Nat.  Hist.)  A  number  of  animals  or  plants  living 
or  crowing  together,  beyond  their  usual  range. 

Col'o-pha'ny  (k51'o-fa'ny  or  ko-15f'A-nj-),  n.  See 
Colophony. 

Co'lO-phene  (kolo-fen  or  kSl'o-fen),  n.  (Chem.)  \ 
colorless,  oily  liquid,  formerly  obtained  by  distillation  of 
colophony.  It  is  regarded  as  a  polymeric  form  of  tere- 
benthene.    Called  also  diterebene. 

Col'0-phon  (k51'o-f5n),  n.  [L.  colophon  finishing 
stroke,  Gr.  KoKo(f>utv;  cf.  L.  culmen  top,  collis  hill.  Cf. 
Holm.]    An  inscription,  monogram,  or  cipher,  containing 
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COLUMBITE 


the  place  and  date  of  publication,  printer's  name,  etc., 
formerly  placed  on  the  last  page  of  a  book. 

The  colophon,  or  final  description,  iell  into  disuse,  and  .  .  . 
the  title  page  had  become  the  principal  direct  means  of  identi- 
fying the  book.  De  Morgan. 
The  book  was  uninjured  from  title  page  to  colophon. 

tiir  II'.  Scott. 

Col'0-pho-nlte  (k51'o-fo-nit  or  kS-lof'o-nit),  n.  [Cf. 
P.  colophonite.  So  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
color  of  colophony.']  {Mm.)  A  coarsely  granular  variety 
of  garnet. 

Col'O-phO'ny  (kol'o-fo'ny  or  ko-18f'6-ny  ;  277),  n. 
[Gr.  17  KoKoijxavia  (sc.  prjTiVr;  resin,  gum)  resin,  fr.  KoAo- 
(juiivios  of  or  from  Colophon  in  Ionia.]    Rosin. 

Col'0-ciuln'ti-da  (kol'S-kwin'ti-da),  n.  See  Colo- 
CYNTH.  Shak. 

Col'or  (kul'er),  n.  [Written  also  colour. '\  [OF.  color, 
colur,  colour,  F.  couleiir,  L.  color ;  prob.  akin  to  celare 
to  conceal  (the  color  taken  as  that  which  covers).  See 
Helmet.]  1.  A  property  depending  on  the  relations  of 
light  to  the  eye,  by  which  individual  and  specific  differ- 
ences in  the  hues  and  tints  of  objects  are  apprehended  in 
vision ;  as,  gay  colors  ;  sad  colors,  etc. 

•11^°°'  The  sensation  of  color  depends  upon  a  peculiar 
function  of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve,  in  consequence  of 
which  rays  of  light  produce  different  effects  according  to 
the  length  of  their  waves  or  undulations,  waves  of  a  cer- 
tain length  producing  the  sensation  of  red,  shorter  waves 
green,  and  those  still  shorter  blue,  etc.  White,  or  ordi- 
nary, light  consists  of  waves  of  various  lengths  so  blended 
as  to  produce  no  effect  of  color,  and  the  color  of  objects 
depends  upon  their  power  to  absorb  or  reflect  a  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  the  rays  wliich  fall  upon  them. 

2.  Any  hue  distinguished  from  white  or  black. 

3.  The  hue  or  color  characteristic  of  good  health  and 
spirits ;  ruddy  complexion. 

Give  color  to  my  pale  cheek.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  is  used  to  give  color ;  a  paint ;  a  pig- 
ment ;  as,  oil  colors  or  water  colors. 

5.  That  which  covers  or  hides  the  real  character  of 
anything  ;  semblance  ;  excuse  ;  disguise  ;  appearance. 

They  had  let  down  the  boat  into  the  sea,  under  color  as  though 
they  would  have  cast  anchors  out  of  the  foreship. 

Acts  xxvii.  SO. 
That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy  ; 
But  yet  we  want  a  color  for  his  death.  Shak. 

6.  Shade  or  variety  of  character ;  kind ;  species. 
Boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  color. 

Shak. 

7.  A  distinguishing  badge,  as  a  flag  or  simUar  symbol 
(usually  in  the  plural) ;  as,  the  colors  or  color  of  a  ship 
or  regiment ;  the  colors  of  a  race  horse  (that  is,  of  the 
cap  and  jacket  worn  by  the  jockey). 

In  the  United  States  each  regiment  of  infantry  and  artillery 
has  two  colors^  one  national  and  one  regimental.  Fa}'row. 

8-  {Law)  An  apparent  right ;  as  where  the  defendant 
in  trespass  gave  to  the  plaintiff  an  appearance  of  title, 
by  stating  his  title  specially,  thus  removing  the  cause 
from  the  jury  to  the  court.  Blackstone. 

81^°"  Color  is  exiiress  when  it  is  averred  in  the  pleading, 
anaimplied  when  it  is  imphed  in  the  pleading. 

Body  color.    See  under  Body.  —  Color  blindness,  total  or 

Eartial  inability  to  distinguish  or  recognize  colors.  See 
►altonism,  —  Complementary  color,  one  of  two  colors  so 
■related  to  each  other  that  when  blended  together  they 
produce  white  light ;  —  so  called  because  each  color 
makes  up  to  the  other  what  it  lacks  to  make  it  white. 
Artificial  or  pigment  colors,  wlien  mixed,  produce  effects 
differing  from  those  of  the  primary  colors,  in  consequence 
of  partial  absorption.  —  Of  color  ("as  persons,  races,  etc.), 
not  of  the  white  race  ;  —  commonly  meaning,  esp.  in  the 
United  States,  of  negro  blood,  pure  or  mixed.  —  Primary 
colors,  those  developed  from  the  solar  beam  by  the  prism, 
viz.,  red,  orauge,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet, 
which  are  reduced  by  some  authors  to  three, — red,  green, 
and  violet-blue.  These  three  are  sometimes  called  iwnda- 
menial  colors.  —  Subjective  or  Accidental  color,  a  false  or 
spurious  color  seen  m  some  instances,  owing  to  the  per- 
sistence of  the  luminous  impression  upon  the  retina,  and 
a  gradual  change  of  its  character,  as  where  a  wheel  per- 
fectly white,  and  with  a  circumference  regularly  subdi- 
vided, is  made  to  revolve  raijidly  over  a  dark  object,  the 
teeth  of  the  wheel  appear  to  the  eye  of  different  shades 
of  color  varying  with  the  rapidity  of  rotation.  See  Acci- 
dental colors,  under  Accidental. 

Col'or  (kill'er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coloeed  (-erd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CoLOKiNG.]  [F.  colorer.]  1.  To  change 
or  alter  the  hue  or  tint  of,  by  dyeing,  staining,  painting, 
etc. ;  to  dye  ;  to  tinge  ;  to  paint ;  to  stain. 

The  rays,  to  speak  properly,  are  not  colored ;  in  them  there  is 
nothing  else  than  a  certain  power  and  disposition  to  stir  up  a 
sensation  of  this  or  that  color.  Sir  I.  Xewton. 

2.  To  change  or  alter,  as  if  by  dyeing  or  painting ;  to 
give  a  false  appearance  to;  usually,  to  give  a  specious 
appearance  to ;  to  cause  to  appear  attractive ;  to  make 
plausible  ;  to  palliate  or  excuse  ;  as,  the  facts  were  col- 
ored by,  his  prejudices. 

He  colors  the  falsehood  of  ^neae  by  an  express  command 
from  Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen.  Dryden. 

3.  To  hide.     [06i.] 

That  by  his  fellowship  he  color  might 
Both  his  estate  and  love  from  skill  of  any  wight.     Spenser. 
Col'or,  V.  i.    To  acquire  color ;  to  turn  red,  especially 
in  the  face  ;  to  blush. 

Col'or-a-We  (kiil'er-a-b'l),  a.  Specious;  plausible; 
having  an  appearance  of  right  or  justice.  "  Colorable 
pretense  for  infidelity."  Bp.  SHllingfleet.  —  Col'or-a- 
ble-ness,  n.  —  Col'or-a-bly,  adv. 

Colorable  and  subtle  crimes,  that  seldom  are  taken  within  the 
walk  of  human  justice.  Hooker. 

CoVO-ra'dO  bee'Ue  (kSl'6-ra'do  be't'l).  {Zool.)  A 
yellowish  beetle  {Doryphora  decemlineala),  with  ten 
longitudinal,  black,  dorsal  stripes.  It  has  migrated  east- 
wards from  its  original  habitat  in  Colorado,  and  is  very 
destructive  to  the  potato  plant ;  —  called  also  potato  bee- 
tle and  potato  bug.     See  Potato  beetle. 


Col'O-ra'dO  group'  (k51'6-ra'd6  grobp').  {Geol.)  A 
subdivision  of  the  cretaceous  formation  of  western  North 
America,  especially  developed  in  Colorado  and  the  upper 
Missouri  region. 

Col'0-ra'do-ite  (-it),  n.  {3Iin.)  Mercury  telluride,  an 
iron-black  metallic  mineral,  found  in  Colorado. 

Col'or-ate  (kul'er-at),  a.  [L.  coloratus,  p.  p.  of  colo- 
rare  to  color.]     Colored.     \_Obs.']  Ray. 

Col'or-a'tion  (kul'er-a'shun),  n.  The  act  or  art  of 
coloring ;  the  state  of  being  colored.  Bacon. 

The  females  .  .  ,  resemble  each  other  in  their  general  type  of 
coloration.  Darwin. 

Col'or-a-ture  (-a-tiJr  ;  135),  n.  [Cf.  G.  coloratur,  fr. 
LL.  coloratura.]  {Mus.)  Vocal  music  colored,  as  it 
were,  by  florid  ornaments,  runs,  or  rapid  passages. 

Col'Or-blind'  (-blind'),  a.  Affected  with  color  blind- 
ness.    See  Color  blindness,  under  Color,  n. 

Col'ored  (kul'erd),  a.  1.  Having  color ;  tinged ; 
dyed  ;  painted  ;  stained. 

The  lime  rod,  colored  as  the  glede.  CJiaucer, 

The  colored  rainbow  arched  wide.  Spenser. 

2.  Specious ;  plausible ;  adorned  so  as  to  appear  well ; 
as,  a  highly  colored  description.  Sir  6.  C.  Lewis. 

His  colored  crime  witli  craft  to  cloke.  Spenser. 

3.  Of  some  other  color  than  black  or  white. 

4.  {Ethnol.)  Of  some  other  color  than  white  ;  specific- 
ally applied  to  negroes  or  persons  having  negro  blood  ; 
as,  a  colored  man  ;  the  colored  people. 

5.  {Bot.)  Of  some  other  color  than  green. 

Colored,  meaning,  as  applied  to  foliage,  of  some  other  color 
than  green.  Gray. 

M^^  In  botany,  green  is  not  regarded  as  a  color,  but 
white  is.  Wood. 

Col'or-ll'lc  (kul'er-if'ik  ;  277),  a.  [L.  color  color  + 
facere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  colorifique.']  Capable  of  commu- 
nicating color  or  tint  to  other  bodies. 

Col'or-im'e-ter  (kiU'er-im'e-ter),  n.  \_Color  -)-  -me- 
ter:  ci.¥.  colorimetre.']  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  depth  of  the  color  of  anything,  especially  of  a  liquid, 
by  comparison  with  a  standard  liquid. 

Col'or-ing  (kiil'er-Tng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  applying 
color  to ;  also,  that  which  produces  color. 

2.  Change  of  appearance  as  by  addition  of  color ;  ap- 
pearance ;  show  ;  disguise  ;  misrepresentation. 
Tell  the  whole  story  without  coloring  or  gloss.  Compion  Beade. 

Dead  coloring.    See  under  Dead. 

Col'or-ist  (kul'er-Tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  coloriste.']  One 
who  colors ;  an  artist  who  excels  in  the  use  of  colors ; 
one  to  whom  coloring  is  of  prime  importance. 

Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Van  Dyck,  and  the  rest  of  the  good 
colorists.  Dryden. 

Col'or-less,  a.  1.  Without  color ;  not  distinguished 
by  any  hue ;  transparent ;  as,  colorless  water. 

2.  Free  from  any  manifestation  of  partial  or  peculiar 
sentiment  or  feeling ;  not  disclosing  likes,  dislikes,  preju- 
dice, etc.  ;  as,  colorless  music  ;  a  colorless  style  ;  defini- 
tions should  be  colorless. 

Col'or-man  {-mS.n),n. ; pi.  CoLOKMEN  (-mSn).  A  vend- 
er of  paints,  etc.  Simmonds. 

Col'or  ser'geant.    See  under  Seeoeant. 

Co-los'sal  (k6-15s'sal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  colossal,  L.  colosseus. 
See  Colossus.]  1.  Of  enormous  size;  gigantic;  huge; 
as,  a  colossal  statue.     "  A  colossal  stride."  3fotley. 

2.  {Scidpture  &  Painting)  Of  a  size  larger  than  heroic. 
See  Heeoic. 

Col'OS-se'an  (k51'5s-se'an),  a.     Colossal,     [if.] 

Col'OS-se'um  (kol'Ss-se'um),  n.  [Neut.,  fr.  L.  colos- 
seus gigantic.  See  Coliseum.]  The  amphitheater  of 
Vespasian  in  Rome.     [Also  written  Coliseum.] 

Co-los'sus  (ko-los'siis),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Colossi  (-si),  E. 
CoLOssusEs  (-sijs-5z).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  koAoo-ctos.]  1.  A  statue 
of  gigantic  size.  The  name  was  especially  applied  to 
certain  famous  statues  in  antiquity,  as  the  Colossus  of 
Nero  in  Rome,  the  Colossus  of  Apollo  at  Rhodes. 
He  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  colossus.  Shak. 

^W°  There  is  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  the 
legs  of  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes  extended  over  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor.  Dr.  Wm.  Smith. 

2.  Any  man  or  beast  of  gigantic  size. 

II  Co-los'trum  (ko-15s'trum),  w.  [L. , biestings.]  {Med.) 
(a)  The  first  mUk  secreted  after  delivery ;  biestings.  (ft) 
A  mixture  of  turpentine  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  formerly 
used  as  an  emulsion. 

Co-lOt'0-my  (ko-18t'6-my),  n.  [Gr.  k6\ov  colon -f- to^i^ 
cutting.]    {Sttrg. )  An  operation  for  opening  the  colon. 

Col'our  (kiil'er),  n.    See  Coloe. 

Colp  (kolp),  n.    See  Collop. 

Col'por'tage  (kol'por'ttij),  n.  [F.]  The  distribution 
of  religious  books,  tracts,  etc.,  by  colporteurs. 

Col'por'ter  (-ter),  n.     Same  as  Colpoeteue. 

Col'por'teur  (kol'por'ter  ;  277).  n.  [F.  colporteur  one 
who  carries  on  his  neck,  fr.  colporter  to  carry  on  one's 
neck;  col  (L.  collum)  neck  -|-  porter  (L.  portare)  to 
carry.]  A  hawker ;  specifically,  one  who  travels  about 
selling  and  distributing  religious  tracts  and  books. 

Col'Statt'  (kSl'staf),  n.  [F.  col  neck  -f  E.  staff.  Cf. 
Coll.]  A  staff  by  means  of  which  a  burden  is  borne  by 
two  persons  on  their  shoulders. 

Colt  (kolt ;  110),  n.  [OE.  colt  a  young  horse,  ass,  or 
camel,  AS.  colt ;  cf.  dial.  Sw.  kullt  a  boy,  lad.]  1.  The 
young  of  the  equine  genus  or  horse  kind  of  animals ; 
—  sometimes  distinctively  applied  to  the  male,  filly 
being  the  female.    Cf.  Foal. 

15^°°  In  sporting  circles  it  is  usual  to  reckon  the  age  of 
colts  from  some  arbitrary  date,  as  from  January  1,  or 
May  1,  next  preceding  the  birth  of  the  animal. 

2.  A  young,  foolish  feUow.  Shak. 

3.  A  short  knotted  rope  formerly  used  as  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment  in  the  navy.        Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Colt's  tooth,  an  imperfect  or  superfluous  tooth  in  young 
horses;  —  To  cast  one's  colt's  tooth,  to  cease  from  youth- 
ful wantonness.  "Your  coifs  tooth  is  not  cast  yet." 
Shak.  —  To  have  a  colt's  tooth,  to  be  wanton.     Chaucer. 


Colugo. 


Colt  (kolt ;  110),  V.  i.  To  frisk  or  frolic  like  a  colt ; 
to  act  licentiously  or  wantonly.     [Ofts.] 

They  sliook  off  their  bridles  and  began  to  colt.    Spenser, 

Colt,  V.  t.     1.  To  horse  ;  to  get  with  young.        Shak. 

2.  To  befool.     [Ofts.]  Shak. 

Col'ter  (kol'ter),  n.  [AS.  culler,  fr.  L.  culler  plow- 
share, knife.  Cf.  Cutlass.]  A  knife  or  cutter,  attached 
to  the  beam  of  a  plow  to  cut  the  sward,  in  advance  of  the 
plowshare  and  moldboard.     [Written  also  coultei:] 

Colt'ish  (kolt'ish),  a.     Like  a  colt ;  wanton  ;  frisky. 
He  was  all  coltish,  full  of  ragery.  Chaucer. 

—  Colt'ish-ly,  adv.  —  Colt'ish-ness,  n. 

Colts'iOOt'  (kolts'foof),  M.  (.Bo<.)  A  perennial  herb 
{Tzissilago  Farfara),  whose  leaves  and  rootstock  are 
sometimes  employed  in  medicine. 

Butterbur   coltsfoot  (Bot.),  a  European  plant  (Petasites 

vulgaris). 

Colt's'  tooth'  (tooth').    See  under  Colt. 

II  Gol'u-lier  (kol'ii-ber),  71.  [L.,  a  serpent.]  {Zool.) 
A  genus  of  harmless  serpents. 

81^°°  Linnaeus  placed  in  this  genus  all  serpents,  whether 
venomous  or  not,  whose  scales  beneath  the  tail  are  ar- 
ranged in  pairs ;  but  by  modem  writers  it  is  greatly  re- 
stricted. 

Col'U-brlne  (kol'iS-brIn),  a.  [L.  colubrinus.]  1.  {Zool.) 
Like  or  related  to  snakes  of  the  genus  Coluber. 

2.  Like  a  snake ;  cunning ;  crafty. 
Johnson. 

II  Co-lu'gO  (ko-loo'go),  n.    [Prob   /i  Vfl 
an  aboriginal   name.]     {Zool.')     A  w,  '" 
peculiar  East  Indian  mammal  (Gal-  >  1 1 
eopithecus  volans),  having  along  thi 
sides,  connecting  the  fore  and  hind 
limbs,  a  parachutelike  membrane, 
by  means  of  wliich  it  is  able  to  make 
long  leaps,  like  the  flying  squirrel ; 

—  called  also  flying  lemur. 
Co-lum'ba  (ko-lum'ba),   n. 

{Med.)  See  Calumba. 

llCo-lum'bSB  (-be),  n.  pi.  [L. 
columba  pigeon.]  {Zool.)  An  or- 
der of  birds,  including  the  pigeons. 

II  Col'um-ba'ri-um  (koi'iim-ba'- 
ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Columbakia  (-a). 
[L.  See  Columbaky.]    (Pom.  An- 
iiq.)    (a)  A  dovecote  or  pigeon  house.    (6)  A  sepulchral 
chamber  with  niches  for  holding  cinerary  urns. 

Col'um-ba-ry  (kol'um-ba-rf),  «.;  pi.  CoLUMBAEiES 
(-riz).  [L.  columbarium,  fr.  columba  a  dove.]  A  dove- 
cote ;  a  pigeon  house.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Co-lum'bate  (ko-liSm'bat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  colombate. 
See  CoLUMBiuM.]  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  columbic  acid;  a 
niobate.    See  Columbium. 

Co-lum'batZ  fly'  (kS-lum'bSts  fll').  [From  Kolum- 
hatz,  a  mountain  in  Germany.]  (Zool.)  See  Buffalo  fly ^ 
under  Buffalo. 

II  Col'um-lieiaa  (kol'fim-bgWa),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
columba  a  dove.  So  called  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
in  color  and  form,  of  some  species.]  (Zool.)  A  genua 
of  univalve  shells,  abundant  in  tropical 
seas.  Some  species,  as  Columbella 
mercatoria,  were  formerly  used  as  shell 
money. 

Co-luin1)l-a  (ko-lum'bi-4),  n.  Amer- 
ica ;  the  tfnited  States  ;  —  a  poetical 
appellation  given  in  honor  of  Columbus,  the  discoverer. 

Dr.  T.  Dioiyht. 

Co-lum'bi-ad  (ko-liim'bi-Sd),  n.  [From  Columbia 
the  United  States.] 
(Mil.)  A  form  of  sea- 
coast  cannon ;  a  long, 
chambered  gun  de- 
signed for  throwing 
shot  or  shells  with 
heavy  charges  of  pow- 
der, at  high  angles  of  Kodman  Columbiad.  The  dotted 
elevation.  line  shows  the  bore. 

5^°°  Since  the  War  of  1812  the  Columbiad  has  been 
much  modified,  especially  by  General  Rodman,  and  the 
improved  form  now  used  in  seacoast  defense  is  often 
called  the  Rodman  gun. 

Co-lum'bi-an  (ko-ltim'bT-an),  a.  [From  Columbia.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  United  States,  or  to  America. 

Co-lum'blo  (-btk),  a.  [From  Columbium.]  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  columbium  or  niobium; 
niobic. 

Columbic  acid  (Chem.),  a  weak  acid  derived  from  colum- 
bic or  niobic  oxide,  NbjOs ;  —  called  also  niobic  acid. 

Co-lum'blc,  a.  [From  Columeo.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  the  columbo  root. 

Columbic  acid  (Chem.),  an  organic  acid  extracted  from 
the  columbo  root  as  a  bitter,  yellow,  amorphous  sub- 
stance. 

Co-lum'bi-er  (ko-lJim'bi-er),  n.    See  Colombier. 

Col'um-bil'er-ons  (kSl'Sim-btfer-us),  a.  [Colum- 
bium +  -ferous."]     Producing  or  containing  columbium. 

Co-luin'bin  (ko-liim'bTn),  M.  (Chem.)  A  white,  crys- 
talline, bitter  substance.    See  Calumbin, 

Col'um-blne  (kol'iSm-bin),  a.  [L.  columbinus,  fr. 
columba  dove.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dove  ;  dovelike  ; 
dove-colored.     "Cofcmftme  innocency."  Bacon. 

Col'um-bine,  w.  [LL.  columbina,  L.  columbinus 
dovelike,  fr.  columba  dove  :  cf.  F.  colombine.  Perh.  so 
called  from  the  beaklike  spurs  of  its  flowers.]  1.  (Bot.) 
A  plant  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Aquilegia  ;  as, 
A.  vulgaris,  or  the  common  garden  columbine ;  A.  Ca- 
nadensis, the  wild  red  columbine  of  North  America. 

2.  The  mistress  or  sweetheart  of  Harlequin  in  panto- 
mimes. ~  Brewer. 

Go-lum'blte  (ko-lum'bTt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  colombite.  See 
Columbium.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  black  color,  sub- 
metallic  luster,  and  high  specific  gravity.    It  is  a  niobato 


Columbella  (C. 
avara).  Nat.  size. 
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(or  columbate)  of  iron  and  manganese,  containing  tanta- 
late  of  iron  ;  —  first  found  in  New  England. 

Co-lum1)i-um  (li6-lum'bi-um),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Colum- 
bia America.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  element  of  the  vana- 
dium group,  first  found  in  a  variety  of  the  mineral  co- 
lumbite  occurring  in  Connecticut,  probably  at  Haddam. 
Atomic  weight  94.2.  Symbol  Cb  or  Kb.  Now  more 
commonly  called  niobium. 

Co-lumlJO  (-bo),  n.     {Med.)  See  Calumba. 

Col'U-mel'la  (kol'fi-mgl'la),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  columen 
column.  See  Column.]  1.  {Bot.)  (a)  An  axis  to  which 
a  carpel  of  a  compound  pistil  may  be  attached,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  geranium ;  or  which  is  left  when  a  pod  opens. 
(6)  A  columnlike  axis  in  the  capsules  of  mosses. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  term  applied  to  various  colunmlike 
parts ;  as,  the  columella,  or  epipterygoid  bone,  in  the 
skull  of  many  lizards ;  the  columella  of  the  ear,  the  bony 
or  cartilaginous  rod  connecting  the  tympanic  membrane 
with  the  internal  ear. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  upright  pillar  in  the  axis  of  most 
univalve  shells,  (b)  The  central  pillar  or  axis  of  the 
callcles  of  certain  corals. 

Col'u-mel'li-form  (-li-f5rm),  a.  lColuviella-\--/orm.'] 
Shaped  like  a  little  column,  or  columella. 

Col'unm  (kol'iim),  }i.  [L.  columna,  fr.  columen, 
culmen,  fr.  cellere  (used  only  in  comp.),  akin  to  E. 
excel,  and  prob.  to  holm.    See  Holm,  and  cf.  Colonel.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  kind  of  pillar ;  a  cylindrical  or  polygonal 
support  for  a  roof,  ceilmg,  statue,  etc.,  somewhat  orna- 
mented, and  usually  composed  of  base,  shaft,  and  capi- 
taL    See  Ordeb. 


Roman-Doric  Column. 

1  Fillet !  2  Cyma  recta  ;  3  Corona  ;  4  Ovolo  i  5  Cavetto  !  6  Up- 
per Fascia  ;  7  Lower  Fascia ;  8  Abacus  ;  9  Ovolo  ;  10  Gor- 
ferin,  or  Neck  ;  11  Astragal ;  12  Fillet,  or  Beglet ;  13  Torus  s 
4  Plinth  i  IS  Surbase  •,  16  Base. 

2.  Anything  resembling,  in  form  or  position,  a  column 
In  architecture  ;  an  upright  body  or  mass ;  a  shaft  or 
obelisk ;  as,  a  column  of  air,  of  vpater,  of  mercury,  etc. ; 
the  Column  Vend8me ;  the  spinal  column. 

3.  (Mil.)  (a)  A  body  of  troops  formed  in  ranks,  one 
behind  the  other ;  —  contradistinguished  from  line. 
Compare  Plot,  and  Deploy,    (b)  A  small  army. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  number  of  ships  so  arranged  as  to  follow 
one  another  in  single  or  double  file  or  in  squadrons ;  — 
In  distinction  from  "  line,"  vrhere  they  are  side  by  side. 

5.  (Print.)  A  perpendicular  set  of  lines,  not  extend- 
ing across  the  page,  and  separated  from  other  matter  by 
a  rule  or  blank  space ;  as,  a  column  in  a  newspaper. 

6.  (Ariih.)  A  perpendicular  line  of  figures. 

7.  (5o<.)  The  body  formed  by  the  union  of  the  stamens 
in  the  Mallow  family,  or  of  the  stamens  and  pistil  in  the 
orchids. 


Columnar  Structure. 
a  Basaltic  columns,  New  South  Wales  ,*  6  Sin- 
gle column  with  transverse  divisional  planes 
and  concave  surface  above. 


Having  columns; 


Attached  column.  See  under  Attach,  v.  t.  —  Clustered 
column.  See  under  Cluster,  v.  <.  — Column  rule,  a  thin 
strip  of  brass  separating  columns  of  type 
in  the  form, 
and  making  a 
line  between 
them  in  print- 
ing. 

Co-lum'- 

nar  (ko-liim'- 
ner),  a.  [L. 
columnaris , 
fr.  columna.'] 

columns;  ipi'li^ii^^iki 
having  the 
form  of  a  col- 
umn or  col- 
umns ;  like 
the  shaft  of  a 
column. 

Columnar  epithelium  (Anal.),  epithelium  in  which  the 
cells  are  prismatic  in  form,  and  set  upright  on  the  sur- 
face tliey  cover.  —  Columnar  structure  ( GeoL),  a  structure 
consisting  of  more  or  less  regular  columns,  usually  six- 
sided,  but  sometimes  with  eight  or  more  sides.  The  col- 
umns are  often  fractured  transversely,  with  a  cup  joint, 
showing  a  concave  surface  above.  This  structure  is  char- 
acteristic of  certain  igneous  rocks,  as  basalt,  and  is  due 
to  contraction  in  cooling. 

Col'um-nar'i-ty  (kol'iim-nSrl-ty),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  columnar. 

Co-lum'na-ted  (kS-liim'na-tSd),  a. 
as,  columnaled  temples; 

Col'umned  (kol'iimd),  a.    Having  columns. 

Troas  and  Ilion*s  columned  citadel.  Tennyson. 

Co-lum'nl-a'tion  (ko-lum'ni-a'shiin),  n.  The  employ- 
ment or  arrangement  of  columns  in  a  structure.     Gwilt. 

Co-lure'  (ko-lur'),  n. ;  pi.  Coluees  (-lurz').     [P.  co- 
lure,  L.  coluri, pi., fr.  Gr.  KoAoupos  dock-tailed,  al  KoAovpot 
(sc.  ypafifiaC  lines)  the  colures ;  fr.  k6Ao9  docked,  stunted 
-f-  ovpa  tail.    So  named  because  a  part  is  always  beneath 
the  horizon.]     (Astron.  &  Geog.)    One  of  two  great  cir- 
cles intersecting  at  right  angles  in  the  poles  of  the  equa- 
tor.    One  of  them  passes  through  the  equinoctial  points, 
and  hence  is  denominated  the  equinoctial  colure ;  the 
other  intersects  the  equator  at  the  distance  of  90°  from 
the  former,  and  is  called  the  solstitial  colure. 
Thrice  the  equinoctial  line 
He  circled  ;  four  times  crossed  tlie  car  of  night 
From  pole  to  pole,  traversing  each  colure.  Milton. 

Coly  (ko'l^),  n.  ;  pi.  CoLiES  (-ITz).    [NL.  colius,  prob. 
fr.  G-r.  KoAeds  a  kind  of  woodpecker.] 
Any  bird  of  the  genus  Colius  and  allied 
genera.     They  inhabit  Africa. 

CoVza  (k51'za),  n. 
[F.,  fr.  D.  koolzaad, 
prop.,  cabbage  seed ; 
kool  (akin  to  E.  cole) 

+  zaad,  akin  to  E.   ^_™r,  ,        x  ■,  ^  ^  , 

seed.-]    (Bot.)  A  YUTi-   ^^^  Long-tailed  Coly 

ety  of  cabbage  (iirai- 

sica  oleracea),  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  which  yield  an 
oil  valued  for  illuminating  and  lubricating  purposes ; 
summer  rape. 

Com-.  A  prefix  from  the  Latin  preposition  cum,  sig- 
nifying with,  together,  in  conjunction,  very,  etc.  It  is 
used  in  the  form  com-  before  b,  m.,p,  and  sometimes  /, 
and  by  assimilation  becomes  col-  before  I,  cor-  before  r, 
and  con-  before  any  consonant  except  b,  h,  I,  m,  p,  r,  and 
w.  Before  a  vowel  com-  becomes  co-;  also  before  h,  w, 
and  sometimes  before  other  consonants. 

II  Co'ma  (ko'ma),  n.  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  KS>ii.a  lethargy,  f r. 
Koiii-av  to  put  to  sleep.  See  Cemetery.]  A  state  of  pro- 
found insensibility  from  which  it  is  diificult  or  impossi- 
ble to  rouse  a  person.    See  Casus. 

II  Co'ma,  n.  [L.,  hair,  fr.  Gr.  komI-]  !■  (Astron.)  The 
envelope  of  a  comet;  a  nebulous  covering,  which  sur- 
rounds the  nucleus  or  body  of  a  comet. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  tuft  or  bunch,  —  as  the  assemblage  of 
branches  forming  the  head  of  a  tree ;  or  a  cluster  of 
bracts  when  empty  and  terminating  the  inflorescence 
of  a  plant ;  or  a  tuft  of  long  hairs  on  certain  seeds. 

Coma  Berenices  (bgr'S-nl'sez)  [L.]  (Astron.),  a  small  con- 
stellation north  of  Virgo  ;  —  called  also  Berenice's  Hair. 

Co-man'ohes  (k6-man'ch§z  or  ko-man'chaz),  n.  pi.  ; 
sing.  Comanche  (-che  or-cht).  (Bthnol.)  A  warlike,  sav- 
age, and  nomadic  tribe  of  the  Shoshone  family  of  In- 
dians, inhabiting  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
United  States ;  —  called  also  Paducahs.  They  are  noted 
for  plundering  and  cruelty. 

Co'mart'  (ko'mart'),  n.    A  covenant.     [065.]      Shak. 

Co'mate  (kymat ;  277),  a.     [L.  comatus,  fr.  comare  to 
clothe  with  hair,  fr.  coma 
hair.]  Encompassed  with 
a  coma,  or  bushy  appear- 
ance, liie  hair ;  hairy. 

Co'-mate'  (ko'maV), 
n.  [Pref.  co-  -{-  mate.}  A 
companion.  Shak. 

Co'ma-tose'    (ko'ma- 

tos'  or  kom'- ;  277),  a. 
[Prom  Coma  lethargy.] 
Relating  to,  or  resem- 
bling, coma  ;  drowsy ; 
lethargic ;  as,  comatose 
sleep  ;  comatose  fever. 

Co'ma-tous  (-tiis),  a. 
Comatose. 

II  Co-mat'u-la  (ko-mSf- 
u-la;  1315),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  cnmatulns  having  hair 
neatly  curled,  dim.  fr. 
com.a  hair.]  (Zool.)  A  crinoid  of  the  genus  Antedon  and 
related  genera.     When  young  they  are  fixed  by  a  stem. 


Comatulft  (Antedon  rosacea), 
c  Dorsal  cirri. 


When  adult  they  necome  detached  and  cling  to  seaweeds, 
etc.,  by  tlieir  dorsal  cirri ;  —  called  also  feather  stais. 

Co-mat'U-lid  (k6-mSt'fi-lid),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  crinoid 
of  the  genus  Antedon  or  allied  genera. 

Comb  (kom  ;  110),  «.  [AS.  cam6  ;  akin  to  Sw.,  Dan., 
&  D.  kam,  Icel.  kambr,  G.  kaimn,  Gr.  yo/j-c^t'o;  a  grinder 
tooth,  Skr.  jambha  tooth.]  1.  An  instrument  with 
teeth,  for  straightening,  cleansing,  and  adjusting  the 
hair,  or  for  keeping  it  in  place. 

2.  An  instrument  for  currying  hairy  animals,  or  cleans- 
ing and  smoothing  their  coats  ;  a  currycomb. 

3.  (Manuf.  &Mech.)  (a)  A  toothed  instrument  used 
for  separating  and  cleansing  wool,  flax,  hair,  etc.  (6) 
The  serrated  vibratory  doiEng  knife  of  a  carding  ma- 
cliine.  (c)  A  formei);  commonly  cone-shaped,  used  in  hat 
manufacturing  for  hardening  the  soft  fiber  into  a  bat. 
(d)  A  tool  with  teeth,  used  for  chasing  Bcrews  on  work 
iu  a  lathe ;  a  chaser,  (e)  The  notched  scale  of  a  wire 
micrometer.  (/)  The  collector  of  an  electrical  machine, 
usually  resembling  a  comb. 

4.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  naked  fleshy  crest  or  caruncle  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  bill  or  hood  of  a  cock  or  other  bird. 
It  is  usually  red.  (J)  One  of  a  pair  of  pecuhar  organs  on 
the  base  of  the  abdomen  of  scorpions. 

5.  The  curling  crest  of  a  wave. 

6.  The  waxen  framework  forming  the  walls  of  the 
cells  in  which  bees  store  their  honey,  eggs,  etc.  ;  honey- 
comb.    "A  comfc  of  honey."  Wyclif. 

When  the  bee  doth  leave  her  com6.  Shak. 

7.  The  thumbpiece  of  the  hammer  of  a  gunlock,  by 
which  it  may  be  cocked. 

ComT),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Combed  (komd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Combing.]  To  disentangle,  cleanse,  or  adjust, 
with  a  comb ;  to  lay  smooth  and  straight  with,  or  as 
with,  a  comb ;   as,  to  comb  hair  or  wool.     See  under 

COMBLNG. 

Comb  down  his  hair  ;  look,  look  I  it  stands  upright.      Shak. 
Comb,  V.  i.     [See  Comb,  n.,  5.]    (Naut.)  To  roll  over, 
as  the  top  or  crest  of  a  wave;  to  break  with  a  white 
foam,  as  waves. 

Comb,  Combe  (kom  or  koom),  n.  [AS.  comb,  prob. 
of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W.  cwm  a  dale,  valley.]  That  un- 
watered  portion  of  a  valley  which  forms  its  continuation 
beyond  and  above  the  most  elevated  spring  that  issues 
into  it.     [Written  also  coombe.~\  Buckland, 

A  gradual  rise  the  shelving  coiribe 
Displayed.  Southey. 

Comb,  n.     A  dry  measure.     See  Coomb. 

Com'bat  (kom'bSt  or  kiim'bat ;  277),  v.  i.  \imp.  & 
p.  p.  Combated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Combating.]  [P.  com- 
battre;  pref.  com-  -{-  battre  to  beat,  fr.  L.  bailuere  to 
strike.  See  Battee.]  To  struggle  or  contend,  as  with 
an  opposing  force  ;  to  fight. 

To  combat  with  a  blind  man  I  disdain.  Milton. 

After  the  fall  of  the  repubUc,  the  Romans  combated  only  for 
the  choice  of  masters.  Gibbon. 

Com'bat,  v.  t.  To  fight  with ;  to  oppose  by  force,  ar- 
gument, etc.  ;  to  contend  against ;  to  resist. 

When  he  the  ambitious  Norway  combated.  5Aafc. 

And  combated  in  silence  all  these  reasons.  Milton. 

Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repelled.  Goldsmitli. 

Syn.  —  To  fight  against ;  resist ;  oppose  ;  withstand ; 
oppugn ;  antagonize  ;  repel ;  resent. 

Com'bat,  n.  [Cf.  p.  combat.']  1.  A  fight ;  a  contest 
of  violence  ;  a  struggle  for  supremacy. 

My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'st.  Shak. 

The  noble  combat  that  'twixt  joy  and  sorrow  was  fought  in 

PauUna.  Shak. 

2.  (Mil.)  An  engagement  of  no  great  magnitude ;  or 
one  in  which  the  parties  engaged  are  not  armies. 

Single  combat,  one  in  which  a  single  combatant  meets  a 
single  opponent,  as  in  the  case  of  David  and  Goliath ;  also, 
a  duel. 

Syn.  —  A  battle  ;  engagement ;  confiict ;  contest ;  con- 
tention ;  struggle  ;  fight ;  strife.    See  Battle,  Contest. 

Com'bat-a-ble  (kom'bSt-a-b'l  or  kSm-bSt'a-b'l),  a. 
[Cf.  P.  combattable.]  Such  as  can  be,  or  is  liable  to  be, 
combated;  as,  combutnhle  foes,  evils,  or  arguments. 

Com'bat-ant  (kSm'bat-ant),  a.  [P.  combatiant,  p.  pr.] 
Contending ;  disposed  to  contend.  B.  Jonson. 

Com'bat-ant,  n.  [P.  combattant.]  One  who  engages 
in  combat.     "The  mighty  eomftatante."  Milton. 

A  controversy  which  long  survived  the  original  combatants. 

Macaulay. 

Com'bat-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  combats.       Sherwood. 

Com'bat-i'Ve  (kom'bSt-Tv  or  k5m-bSt'iv),  a.  Disposed 
to  engage  in  combat ;  pugnacious. 

Com'l)at-ive-ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  com- 
bative ;  propensity  to  contend  or  to  quarrel. 

2.  (Phren.)  A  cranial  development  supposed  to  indi- 
cate a  combative  disposition. 

II  Com'bat'iant' (kSN'ba'tiiN'),  a.    [P.]   (/Ten)  In  the 

position  of  fighting  ;  —  said  of  two  lions 

set  face  to  face,  each  rampant. 

Comb'broach'  (kom'broch'),  n.  A 
tooth  of  a  wool  comb.  [Written  also 
combrouch.] 

Combe  (kom  or  koom),  n.  See  Comb. 

Comb'er  (kom'er),  n.  1.  One  who 
combs ;  one  whose  occupation  it  is  to 
comb  wool,  flax,  etc.  Also,  a  machine 
for  combing  wool,  flax,  etc.  Combattant. 

2.  A  long,  curlin|;  wave. 

Com'ber  (kiim'ber),  v.  i.  To  cumber.  [Obs."]  Spenser. 

Com'ber,  n.     Encimibrance.     [06*.] 

Com'ber  (kSm'ber),  n.  (Zool.)  The  cabrilla.  Also,  a 
name  applied  to  a  species  of  wrasse.     [Prov.  Enq.] 

Com-bin'a-ble  (kom-bin'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  P.  combiita- 
ble.]  Capable  of  combining ;  consistent  with.  [li.]  M. 
Arnold.  —  Com-bln'a-ble-ness,  n. 

Com'bi-nate  (kom'bt-nit),  a.  [LL.  combinatns,  p.  p.] 
United  ;  joined  ;  betrothed,     [i?.] 
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Com'bl-na'Uon  (kSm'bT-na'shun),  n.  [LL.  combinatio. 
See  Combine.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  combining  or 
nuiting  persons  and  things. 

JMakiny  new  conipouuds  by  new  combinations.    JSoylt. 
A  solemn  cotnbination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls.  Shak. 

Z.  The  result  of  combining  or  uniting ;  union  of  per- 
sons or  things;  esp.  a  union  or  alliance  of  persons  or 
states  to  effect  some  purpose ;  —  usually  in  a  bad  sense. 

A  combination  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Borne  who  had 
conspired  my  ruin.  Melmoth. 

3.  {Chem.)  The  act  or  process  of  imiting  by  chemical 
affinity,  by  which  substances  unite  with  each  other  in 
definite  proportions  by  weight  to  form  distinct  com- 
pounds. 

4.  pi.  (Math.)  The  different  arrangements  of  a  number 
of  objects,  as  letters,  into  groups. 

^^T"  In  comlinations  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  order  iu 
which  the  objects  are  arranged  in  each  group,  while  in 
variations  and  permutations  tias  order  is  respected. 

Brande  &  C. 

Combination  car,  a  railroad  car  containing  two  or  more 
compartments  used  for  different  purposes.  [  (7.  S.]  — 
Combination  lock,  a  lock  in  wliich  the  mechanism  is  con- 
trolled by  means  of  a  movable  dial  (sometimes  by  several 
dials  or  rings)  inscribed  with  letters  or  other  characters. 
The  bolt  of  the  lock  can  not  be  operated  until  after  the 
dial  has  been  so  turned  as  to  combme  the  characters  in  a 
certain  order  or  succession.  —  Combination  room,  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  Eng.,  a  room  into  which  the 
fellows  withdraw  after  dimier,  for  wine,  dessert,  and 
conversation.  —  Combination  by  volume  ( Chem. ),  the  act, 
process,  or  ratio  by  which  gaseous  elements  and  com- 

§ounds  unite  in  definite  proportions  by  volume  to  form 
istinct  compounds.  —  Combination  by  weight  (CAem.),  the 
act,  process,  or  ratio  in  which  substances  unite  in  propor- 
tions by  weight,  relatively  fixed  and  exact,  to  form  dis- 
tinct compounds.  See  Law  of  definite  proportions,  un- 
der Definite. 

Syn.  — Cabal;  alliance;  association;  league;  union; 
confederacy ;  coalition  ;  conspiracy.    See  Cabal. 

Combine'  (kSm-bin'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Combined 
(-bind');  p. pr.  &  vb.  n.  Combinino.]  [LL.  combinare, 
comhinatum;  L.  com — |-  binus,  pi.  bini,  two  and  two, 
double:  cf.  F,  combiner.  See  Binaey.]  1.  To  unite  or 
join  I  to  link  closely  together  ;  to  bring  into  harmonious 
union  ;  to  cause  to  coalesce  or  unite  so  as  to  form  a  ho- 
mogeneous substance,  as  by  chemical  union. 

So  fitly  them  in  pairs  thou  hast  combined.         Milton. 
Friendship  is  the  cement  which  really  combines  mankind. 

Dr.  H.  More. 
And  all  combined^  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage.  Shak. 

Earthly  sounds,  though  sweet  and  well  combined.    Cowper. 
2.  To  bini;  to  hold  by  a  moral  tie.     [Ofts.] 

I  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow.  Shak. 

Com-blne',  v.  i.  1.  To  form  a  union ;  to  agree ;  to 
coalesce ;  to  confederate. 

You  with  your  foes  combine, 
And  seem  your  own  destruction  to  design.    Drj/den. 
So  sweet  did  harp  and  voice  combine.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  unite  by  affinity  or  natural  attraction  ;  as,  two 
substances,  which  will  not  combine  of  themselves,  may 
be  made  to  combine  by  the  intervention  of  a  third. 

3.  {Card  Playing)  In  the  game  of  casino,  to  play  a 
card  which  wiU  take  two  or  more  cards  whose  aggregate 
number  of  pips  equals  those  of  the  card  played. 

Combining  weight  {Chem.),  that  proportional  weight, 
usually  referred  to  hydrogen  as  a  standard,  and  for  each 
element  fixed  and  exact,  by  which  an  element  unites 
with  another  to  form  a  distinct  compound.  The  combin- 
ing weights  either  are  identical  with,  or  are  multiples  or 
Bubmultiples  of,  the  atomic  weight.  See  Atomic  weight, 
vmder  Atomic,  a. 

Com-bined'  (kSm-bInd'),  a.  United  closely ;  confeder- 
ated ;  chemically  united. 

Com-bln'ed-ly  (kom-bin'5d-ly),  adv.  In  combination 
or  cooperation  ;  jointly. 

Com-bin'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  com- 
bines. 

Comb'ing  (komTng),  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
using  a  comb  or  a  number  of  combs ;  as,  the  combing  of 
one's  hair ;  the  combing  of  wool. 

^W  The  process  of  combing  is  used  iu  straightening 
wool  of  long  staple  ;  short  wool  is  carded. 

2.  pi.  (a)  That  which  is  caught  or  collected  with  a 
comb,  as  loose,  tangled  hair.  (6)  Hair  arranged  to  be 
worn  on  the  head. 

The_  baldness,  thinness,  and  .  .  .  deformity  of  their  hair  is 
suppUed  by  borders  and  combings.  Jer.  Taylor. 

(c)  {Naut.)  See  Coamings. 

Combing  machine  (Textile  Manuf.),  a  machine  for  comb- 
ing wool,  flax,  cotton,  etc.,  and  separating  tlie  longer  and 
more  valuable  fiber  from  the  shorter.  See  also  Carding 
machine,  under  Caeding. 

Combless,  a.  Without  a  comb  or  crest ;  as,  a  comb- 
less  cock.  Shak. 

II  Com'bo-lo'io  (kSm'bo-lo'yo),  n.  A  Mohammedan  ro- 
sary, consisting  of  ninety-nine  beads.  Byron. 

Comb'-Shaped'  (kom'shapf),  a.     (Bot.)  Pectinate. 

Corn-bust'  (kom-busf),  a.  [L.  combustus,  p.  p.  of 
comburere  to  bum  up ;  com^  +  burere  (only  in  comp.), 
of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  busium  funeral  pyre,  prurire  to 
itch,  pruna  a  live  coal,  Gr.  Trupo-os  firebrand,  Skr.  plush 
to  burn.]     1.  Burnt;  consumed.     [OJi.]  Chaucer. 

2.  (Astron.)   So  near  the  sun  as  to  be  obscured  or 

eclipsed  by  his  light,  as  the  moon  or  planets  when  not 

more  than  eight  degrees  and  a  half  from  the  sun.   \_Obs.'\ 

Planets  that  are  oft  combust.  Milton. 

Com-bUS'U-bil'i-ty  (k5m-biis'ti-bTl'i-ty),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  combustible. 

Com-bUS'ti-ble  (kom-bus'tT-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  combus- 
lible.1  1.  Capable  of  taking  fire  and  burning ;  apt  to 
catch  fire ;  inflammable. 

Sin  is  to  the  soul  li4te  fire  to  combustible  matter.    South, 


2.  Easily  kindled  or  excited  ;  quick ;  fiery ;  irascible. 

Arnold  was  a  combustit)ie  character.         W.  lining. 

Com-bus'tl-ble  (kom-bQs'ti-b'l),  n.  A  substance  that 
may  be  set  ou  fire,  or  which  is  liable  to  take  fire  and  burn. 

All  such  combustible.^  as  are  cheap  enough  for  common  use  go 
under  the  name  of  fuel.  ijre. 

Gom-bus'tl-ble-ness,  n.    Combustibility. 
Com-bUS'tion  (k5m-biis'chiin;  106),  n.    [L.  combustio  : 
cf.  F.  combustion.']     1.  The  state  of  burning. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  combination  of  a  combustible  with  a 
supporter  of  combustion,  producing  heat,  and  sometimes 
both  light  and  heat. 

Combustion  results  in  common  cases  from  the  mutual  chem- 
ical action  and  reaction  of  the  combustible  and  tlie  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere,  whereby  a  new  compound  is  formed.  Ure. 

Supporter  of  combustion  (Chem.),  a  gas,  as  oxygen,  the 
combmation  of  which  with  a  combustible,  as  coal,  con- 
stitutes combustion. 

3.  Violent  agitation  ;  confusion  ;  tumult.     lObs.J 
There  [were]  great  combustions  and  divisions  among  the  heads 

of  the  university.  Mede. 

But  say  from  whence  this  new  combustion  springs.    Dnjden. 

Com-bUS'tlOUS  (-chus),a.  Inflammable.   [06i.]  Shak. 

Come  (kum),  V.  i.  [imp.  Came  (kam) ;  p.  p.  Come 
(ktim) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Coming.]  [OE.  cumen,  comen, 
AS.  cuman  ;  akin  to  OS.  kuman,  D.  komen,  OHG.  gue- 
man,  G.  kommen,  Icel.  koma,  Sw.  komma,  Dan.  komme, 
Goth,  qiman,  L.  venire  (gvenire),  Gr.  Paiveiv  to  go,  Skr. 
gain.  V23.  Cf.  Base,  n..  Convene,  Adventure.]  1.  To 
move  hitherward ;  to  draw  near ;  to  approach  the  speaker, 
or  some  place  or  person  indicated  ;  — opposed  to  go. 

Look,  who  comes  yonder  ?  Shak. 

I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  complete  a  movement  toward  a  place  ;  to  arrive. 

When  we  came  to  Rome.         Acts  xxviii.  16. 
Lately  come  from  Italy.  Acts  xviii.  2. 

3.  To  approach  or  arrive,  as  if  by  a  jotimey  or  from  a 
distance.     "  Thy  kingdom  come."  Matt.  vi.  W. 

The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is.  John  v.  25. 

So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion.  Shak. 

4.  To  approach  or  arrive,  as  the  result  of  a  cause,  or 
of  the  act  of  another. 

From  whence  come  wars  ?  James  iv.  1. 

Both  riches  and  honor  come  of  thee  I    1  Chron.  xxix.  12. 

5.  To  arrive  in  sight ;  to  be  manifest ;  to  appear. 

Then  butter  does  refuse  to  come.  Nudibras. 

6.  To  get  to  be,  as  the  result  of  change  or  progress ; 

—  with  a  predicate ;  as,  to  come  untied. 

How  come  you  thus  estranged  ?  Shak. 

How  came  her  eyes  so  bright  ?  Shak. 

IS^"  Am  come,  is  come,  etc.,  are  frequently  used  in- 
stead of  have  come,  has  come,  etc.,  esp.  in  poetry.  The 
verb  to  be  gives  a  clearer  adjectival  significance  to  the 
participle  as  expressing  a  state  or  condition  of  the  sub- 
ject, while  the  auxiliary  have  expresses  simply  the  com- 
pletion of  the  action  signified  by  the  verb. 

Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy.       Matt.  v.  17. 
We  are  come  off  like  Romans.  Shak. 

The  melancholy  days  are  come,  the  saddest  of  the  year.  Bryant. 
Come  may  properly  be  used  (instead  of  go)  in  speaking 
of  a  movement  hence,  or  away,  when  there  is  reference  to 
an  approach  to  the  person  addressed ;  as,  I  shall  come 
home  next  week ;  he  will  come  to  your  house  to-day.    It 
is  used  with  other  verbs  almost  as  an  auxiliary,  indica- 
tive of  approach  to  the  action  or  state  expressed  by  the 
verb ;  as,  how  ca7ne  you  to  do  it  ?     Come  is  used  col- 
loquially, with  reference  to  a  definite  future  time  ap- 
proaching, without  an  auxiliary  ;  as,  it  will  be  two  years, 
come  next  Christmas ;  i.  e.,  when  Christmas  shall  come. 
They  were  cried 
In  meeting,  come  next  Sunday.  Lowell. 

Come,  in  the  imperative,  is  used  to  excite  attention,  or 
to  invite  to  motion  or  joint  action ;  come,  let  us  go.  "  This 
is  the  heir ;  come,  let  us  lull  him."  Matt.  xxi.  38.  When 
repeated,  it  sometimes  expresses  haste,  or  impatience, 
and  sometimes  rebuke.  "  Come,  come,  no  time  for  lam- 
entation now."    Milton. 

To  come,  yet  to  arrive,  future.  "In  times  to  come." 
Dryden.    "  There 's  pippins  and  cheese  <o  eoyne. "    Shak. 

—  To  come  about,  (a)  To  come  to  pass ;  to  arrive ;  to 
happen ;  to  result ;  as,  how  did  these  things  come  about  ? 
(b)  To  change  ;  to  come  round ;  as,  the  ship  comes  about. 
"The  wind  IS  come  aftou^"  Shak. 

On  better  thoughts,  and  jny  urged  reasons. 

They  are  come  about,  and  won  to  the  true  side.  B.  Jonson. 

—  To  come  abroad,  (a)  To  move  or  be  away  from  one's 
home  or  country.  "  Am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world." 
Shak.  (6)  To  become  public  or  known.  [Obs.]  "Neither 
was  anything  kept  secret,  but  that  it  should  come 
abroad."  Mark  iv.  22.  —  To  come  across,  to  meet ;  to  find, 
esp.  by  chance  or  suddenly.  "  We  come  across  more  than 
one  incidental  mention  of  those  wars. "  E.  A.  Freeman. 
"  Wagner's  was  certainly  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
independent  natures  I  ever  came  across."  H.  R.  Haweis. 

—  To  come  after,  (a)  To  follow.  (6)  To  come  to  take  or 
to  obtain;  as,  to  comeo/^er abook. — To  coma  again,  to 
return.  "  His  spirit  came  Ofyam  and  he  revived. "  Judges 
XV.  19.  —  To  come  and  go.  (a)  To  appear  and  disappear ; 
to  change  ;  to  alternate.  "  The  color  of  the  king  doth 
come  and  go."  Shak.  (6)  (JftcA. )  To  play  backward  and 
forward.  —  To  come  at.  (a)  To  reach ;  to  arrive  within 
reach  of ;  to  gain ;  as,  to  come  at  a  true  knowledge  of  our- 
selves, (b)  To  come  toward ;  to  attack ;  as,  he  came  at 
me  with  fury.  —  To  come  away,  to  part  or  depart.  —  To 
come  between,  to  intervene  ;  to  separate  ;  hence,  to  cause 
estrangement.  —  To  come  by.  (a)  To  obtain,  gain,  ac- 
quire. "Examine  how  you  came  by  all  your  state." 
Dryden.    (6)  To  pass  near  or  by  way  of.  —  To  come  down. 

(a)  To  descend,  (b)  To  be  humbled.  —  To  come  down 
upon,  to  call  to  account,  to  reprimand.  [Colloq.]  Dickens. 

—  To  come  home,    (a)  To  return  to  one's  house  or  family. 

(b)  To  come  close  ;  to  press  closely  ;  to  touch  the  feelings, 
interest,  or  reason,  (e)  (Nnnt.)  To  lie  loosened  from  the 
ground  ;  —  said  of  an  anchor.  —  To  come  in.  (a)  To  enter, 
as  a  town,  house,  etc.  "The  thief  cometh  in."  JIos.  vii. 
1.  (b)  To  arrive ;  as,  when  my  ship  come.^  in.  (e)  To 
assume  official  station  or  duties ;  as,  when  Lincoln  came 
in.  Id)  To  comply ;  to  yield ;  to  surrender.  "  We  need 
not  fear  his  coming  in."  Massinger.    (e)  To  be  brought 


into  use.  "Silken  garments  did  not  co?net«  tilllate." 
Arbuthnot.  (/ )  To  be  added  or  inserted ;  to  be  or  be- 
come a  part  of.  (g)  To  accrue  as  gain  from  any  business 
or  investment,  (h)  To  mature  and  yield  a  harvest ;  as, 
the  crops  come  in  well,    (i)  To  have  sexual  intercourse  ; 

—  with  to  or  unto.  Gen.  xxxviii.  16.  (j)  To  have  young ; 
to  bring  forth ;  as,  the  cow  will  come  in  next  May.  [  U. 
S.]  —  To  come  in  for,  to  claim  or  receive.  "  The  rest 
came  in  for  subsidies."  Swift. — To  come  into,  to  join 
witli ;  to  take  part  iu ;  to  agree  to ;  to  comply  with  ;  as, 
to  come  into  a  party  or  scheme.  —  To  come  it  over,  to 
hoodwink;  to  get  the  advantage  of.  [Colloq.]  — To  come 
near  or  nigh,  to  approach  iu  place  or  quality ;  to  be  equal 
to.  "  Nothiiig  ancient  or  modern  seems  to  come  near  it." 
.Sir  W.  Temple.  —  To  come  of.  (a)  To  descend  or  spring 
from.  "  Of  Priam's  royal  race  my  motlier  came."  Dry- 
den. (6)  To  result  or  follow  from.  "Tliisco/Hes  ©/judg- 
ing by  the  eye."  V Estrange.  — To  come  off.  (a)  To  de- 
part or  pass  off  from.  (6)  To  get  free ;  to  get  away ;  to 
escape,  (c)  To  be  carried  through ;  to  pass  off ;  as,  it 
cffime  0,^"  well,  (d)  To  acquit  one's  self ;  to  issue  from  (a 
contest,  etc.);  as,  he  came  off  with  honor;  hence,  sub- 
stantively, a  come-oj]',  an  escape ;  an  excuse  ;  an  evasion. 
[Colloq.]  (e)  To  pay  over  ;  to  give.  [Obs.]  (/)Totake 
place;  to  happen;  as,  when  does  the  race  come  ojj  f 
Ig)  To  be  or  become  after  some  delay ;  as,  the  weather 
came  off  very  fine,  (h)  To  sUp  off  or  be  taken  off,  as  a 
garment ;  to  separate.  (0  To  hurry  away ;  to  get  through. 
Chaucer. —  To  come  off  by,  to  suiter.  [Ob.s.]  "  To  come 
off  by  the  worst."  Calami/.  —  To  come  off  from,  to  leave. 
'■'■^To  come  off  from  these  grave  disquisitions."    Felton. 

—  To  come  on.  (a)  To  advance;  to  make  progress;  to 
thrive,  (i)  To  move  forward ;  to  approach ;  to  supervene. 
—To  come  out.  (a)  To  pass  out  or  depart,  as  from  a  coun- 
try, room,  company,  etc.  "They  shall  come  out  with 
great  substance."  Oen.  xv.  U.  (6)  To  become  public ; 
to  appear ;  to  be  published.  "  It  is  indeed  come  out  at 
last.^'  Bp.  Still ingfleet.  (c)  To  end ;  to  result ;  to  turn 
out;  as,  how  will  this  aJfair  come  oiitf  he  has  come  out 
well  at  last,  id)  To  be  introduced  into  society ;  as,  she 
came  out  two  seasons  ago.  (e)  To  appear  ;  to  show  itself ; 
as,  the  sun  came  out.  (/ )  To  take  sides  ;  to  take  a  stand ; 
as,  lie  came  out  against  the  tariff.  —  To  come  out  with,  to 
give  publicity  to  ;  to  disclose.  —To  come  over,  (o)  To  pass 
from  one  side  or  place  to  another.  "  Perpetually  teasing 
their  friends  to  co7He  over  to  them."  Addison.  (6)  To 
rise  and  pass  over,  in  distillation.  —  To  come  over  to,  to 
join.  —  To  come  round,  (a)  To  recur  in  regular  course. 
(J)  To  recover.  [Colloq.]  (c)  To  change,  as  the  wind. 
id)  To  relent.  /.  H.  Newman,  (e)  To  circumvent;  to 
wheedle.  iColloq.]  —  To  come  short,  to  be  deficient;  to 
fail  of  attaining.  "  All  have  simied  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God."  Rom.  iii.  23.  —  To  come  to.  (a)  To  consent  or 
yield.  Swift.  (J)  (JVaw/. )  (with  the  accent  on /o)  To  luff ; 
to  bring  the  ship's  head  nearer  the  wind;  to  anchor. 

(c)  (with  the  accent  on  to)  To  recover,  as  from  a  swoon. 

(d)  To  arrive  at ;  to  reach,  (e)  To  amount  to ;  as,  the 
taxes  come  to  a  large  sum.  (/)  To  fall  to ;  to  be  received 
by,  as  an  inheritance.  Shak.— To  come  to  blows.  See 
under  Blow.  —  To  come  to  grief.  See  imder  Grief.  —  To 
come  to  a  head,  (a)  To  suppurate,  as  a  boil.  (6)  To  ma- 
ture ;  to  culminate,  as  a'  plot.  —  To  come  to  one's  self,  to 
recover  one's  senses.  —  To  come  to  pass,  to  happen  ;  to  fall 
out.  —  To  come  to  the  scratch,  (a)  (Prize  Fighting)  To 
step  up  to  the  scratch  or  mark  made  in  the  ring  to  be 
toed  by  the  combatants  in  beginning  a  contest ;  hence  : 
(6)  To  meet  an  antagonist  or  a  difficulty  bravely.  [Col- 
loq.] —  To  come  to  time,  (a)  (Prize  Fighting)  To  come 
forward  in  order  to  resume  the  contest  when  the  in- 
terval allowed  for  rest  is  over  and  "time"  is  called; 
hence  :  (6)  To  keep  an  appointment ;  to  meet  expectations. 
[Colloq.]  —To  come  together,  (a)  To  meet  for  business, 
worship,  etc.  ;  to  assemble.  Acts  i.  6.  (ft)  To  live  to- 
gether as  man  and  wife.  Matt.  i.  18.  —  To  come  true,  to 
happen  as  predicted  or  expected.  —  To  come  under,  to  be- 
long to,  as  an  individual  to  a  class.  —  To  come  up.  (a)  To 
ascend ;  to  rise,  (ft)  To  be  brought  up ;  to  arise,  as  a 
question,  (c)  To  spring ;  to  shoot  or  rise  above  the 
earth,  as  a  plant,     (d)  To  come  into  use,  as  a  fashion. 

—  To  come  up  the  capstan  (Naut.),  to  turn  it  the  contrary 
way,  so  as  to  slacken  the  rope  about  it.  —  To  come  up  the 
tackle  ta.U(Naut.),  to  slacken  the  tackle  gently.     Totten. 

—  To  come  up  to,  to  rise  to ;  to  equal.  —  To  come  up  with, 
to  overtake  or  reach  by  pursuit.  —  To  come  upon,  (a)  To 
befall.  (6)  To  attack  or  invade,  (e)  To  have  a  claim  upon ; 
to  become  dependent  upon  for  support ;  as,  to  come  upon 
the  town,  (d)  To  light  or  chance  upon ;  to  find  ;  as,  to 
come  upon  hid  treasure. 

Come  (kum),  V.  t.  To  carry  through ;  to  succeed  in; 
as,  you  can't  come  any  tricks  here.     [Slang~\ 

To  come  It,  to  succeed  in  a  trick  of  any  sort.    [Slang]    ' 

Come,  n.     Coming.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Co-med'dle  (ko-med'd'l),  ti.  t.  To  mix;  to  mingle; 
to  temper.     [Ofts.]  Shah. 

Co-me'dl-an   (ko-me'di-an),  n.     [Cf.  F.  comedien.^ 

1.  An  actor  or  player  in  comedy.  "  The  famous  come- 
dian, Roscius."  Middleton. 

2.  A  writer  of  comedy.  Milton. 
II  Co-m^'dl-enne'  (ko-mt'dt-gn'),  n.     [F.,   fem.    of 

comedien.']     A  woman  who  plays  m  comedy. 

II  Co-me'di-et'ta  (ko-me'di-gt'ta),  n.  [It.]  A  dramatic 
sketch ;  a  brief  comedy. 

II  Com'e-do  (kom'e-do),  n.  ;  pi.  Comedones  (-do'nez). 
[L.,  a  glutton.  See  Comestible.]  (3Ied.)  A  small  nodule 
or  cystic  tumor,  common  on  the  nose,  etc.,  which  on 
pressure  allows  the  escape  of  a  yellow  wormlike  mass  of 
retained  oily  secretion,  with  a  black  head  (dirt). 

Come'down'  (ktim'doun'),  n.  A  downfall ;  an  humil- 
iation.    [Colloq.'] 

Com'e-dy  (kom'e-dy),  n. ;  pi.  Comedies  (-diz).  [P. 
comedie,  L.  comoedia,  fr.  Gr.  KMfimSia ;  xm/aos  a  jovial 
festivity  with  music  and  dancing,  a  festal  procession,  an 
ode  sung  at  this  procession  (perh.  akin  to  km/hi)  village, 
E.  home)  -j-  o.ei&ei.v  to  sing  ;  for  comedy  was  originally  of 
a  lyric  character.  See  Home,  and  Ode.]  A  dramatic 
composition,  or  representation  of  a  bright  and  amusing 
character,  based  upon  the  foibles  of  individuals,  the  man- 
ners of  society,  or  the  ludicrous  events  or  accidents  of 
life  ;  a  play  in  which  mirth  predominates  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  plot  is  happy  ;  —  opposed  to  tragedy. 

With  all  the  vivacity  of  comedy.  Macavlay. 

Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  contedt/.  Shak. 

Come1i-ly  (kiim'll-ly),  adv.  In  a  suitable  or  becora- 
ing  maimer.     [P.]  Sherwood. 
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Come^-ness  (kOmlT-ngs),  n.  [See  Comely.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  comely. 

Comeliness  is  a  disposing  fair 

Of  things  and  actions  in  lit  time  and  place.  Sh'  J.  Davies. 

Strength,  comeliness  of  shape,  or  amplest  merit.    Milton. 

ComeKness  signifies  something  less  forcible  than  beauty,  less 

elegant  than  grace,  and  less  light  tlian  prettiness.  Julmson. 

Come'ly  (kum'lj),  a.     \Compar.   Comeliee  (-li-er) ; 

nuperl.  CoMELiEST.]     [OE.  comeliche,  AS.  cymnc  ;  cyme 

suitable    (fr.    cuman   to    come,    become)  +  lie  like.] 

1.  Pleasing  or  agreeable  to  the  sight ;  well-propor- 
tioned ;  good-looking ;  handsome. 

He  that  is  comeli/  when  old  and  decrepit,  surely  was  very 
beautiful  when  he  was  young.  South. 

Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement 
But  boast  themselves  more  comely  tlian  before.    Milton. 

2.  Suitable  or  becoming ;  proper  ;  agreeable. 

This  is  a  happier  and  more  comeli/  time 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets, 
Crying  contusion.  tifiak: 

It  is  good  to  sing  praises  unto  our  God  ;  for  it  is  pleasant ;  and 
praise  is  comely.  Ps.  cxlvii.  I. 

Come'ly,  adx'.    In  a  becoming  manner.  Ascham. 

Come-OUt'er  (kiim-out'er),  re.  One  who  comes  out 
or  withdraws  from  a  religious  or  other  organization  ;  a 
radical  reformer.     IColloq.  U.  <S.] 

Com'er  (kam'er),  re.  One  who  comes,  or  who  has 
come ;  one  who  has  arrived,  and  is  present. 

All  comers,  all  who  come,  or  offer,  to  take  part  in  a 
matter,  especially  in  a  contest  or  controversy.  "^To  prove 
it  against  aHco7)ie/'.s."  Bp.  Stillincjjieet. 

II  Co'mes  (ko'mez),  re.  [L.,  a  companion.]  {Mus.) 
The  answer  to  the  theme  (dux)  in  a  fugue. 

Com'es-sa'tlon  (kSm'Ss-sa'shfin),  re.  [L.  comissatio, 
fiomessalio.'l    A  reveUng ;  a  rioting.     [06^.]    £p.  Mall. 

Co-mes'tl-'ble  (ko-mSs'ti-b'l),  a.     [F.  comestible,  fr. 
L.  comesus,  comestus,  p.  p.  of  comedere  to  eat;  com--{- 
edere  to  eat.]    Suitable  to  be  eaten ;  eatable ;  esculent. 
Some  herbs  are  most  comestible.       Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Co-mes'ti-l)le,  re.  Something  suitable  to  be  eaten  ;  — 
commonly  in  the  plural.  Thackeray. 

Com'et  (kSm'gt),  re.  [L.  comeies,  cometa,  from  Gr. 
KoniJTrjs  comet,  prop,  long-haired,  fr.  KOfiav  to  wear  long 
hair,  fr.  kojut)  hair,  akin  to  L.  C07na:  cf.  F.  comele.^ 
{Astron. )  A  member  of  the  solar  system  which  usually 
moves  in  an  elongated  orbit,  approaching  very  near  to 
the  sun  in  its  perihelion,  and  receding  to  a  very  great 
distance  from  it  at  its  aphelion.  A  comet  commonly 
consists  of  three  parts;  the  nucleus,  the  envelope,  or 
coma,  and  the  tail ;  but  one  or  more  of  these  parts  is 
frequently  wanting.       See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

II  Com'e-ta'rl-um  (kSm'e-ta'rt-iim),  re.  [NL.]  {As- 
tron.) An  instrument,  intended  to  represent  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  comet  round  the  sun.  Button. 

Com'et-a-ry  (kSm'et-a-rJ?),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cometaire.'\ 
Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  comet.  Cheyne. 

^  Com'et-find'er  (-find'er),  or  Com'et-seek'er  (-sek'- 
er),  re.  {Astron.)  A  telescope  of  low  power,  having  a 
large  field  of  view,  used  for  finding  comets. 

Co-met'io  (ko-mSt'ik),  a.     Relating  to  a  comet. 

Com'et-og'ra-pher  (kom'St-og'ra-rer),  re.  One  who 
describes  or  writes  about  comets. 

Com'et-og'ra-phy  (-fj),  re.  [Comet  -j-  -graphy :  cf . 
F.  cometographie.J  A  description  of,  or  a  treatise  con- 
cerning, comets. 

Com'et-Ol'O-gy  (-51'6-jy),  re.  [Comet  -f  -logy.']  The 
department  of  astronomy  relating  to  comets. 

Oom'fit  (kfim'fit),  re.  [F.  confit,  prop,  a  p.  p.,  fr. 
conflre  to  preserve,  pickle,  fr.  L.  conficere  to  prepare ; 
con-  -\-facere  to  make.  See  Fact,  and  cf.  Confect.]  A 
dry  sweetmeat ;  any  kind  of  fruit,  root,  or  seed  pre- 
served with  sugar  and  dried ;  a  confection. 

Com'flt,  V.  t.    To  preserve  dry  with  sugar. 

The  fruit  which  does  so  quickly  waste,  .  .  , 

Thou  comjitest  in  sweets  to  make  it  last.  Cowley. 

Com'fl-ture  (kum'fi-tiir  ;  135),  re.  [F.  confiture;  cf. 
LL.  confecturae  sweetmeats,  confectura  a  preparing. 
See  Comfit,  and  cf.  CoNTirmtE.]     See  Comrrr,  re. 

Com'fort  (kiim'fert),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Comfobted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Comforting.]  [F.  conforter,  fr.  L.  con- 
fortare  to  strengthen  much ;  con-  -\-  fortis  strong.  See 
Fort.]  1.  To  make  strong;  to  invigorate  ;  to  fortify  ; 
to  corroborate.     [Ois.]  Wyclif. 

God's  own  testimony  .  ,  .  doth  not  a  little  ccmifort  and  con- 
firm the  same.  Hooker. 

2.  To  assist  or  help  ;  to  aid.     [Obs.'\ 

I  .  .  .  can  not  help  the  noble  chevalier : 

God  comfort  him  in  this  necessity  I  Shak, 

3.  To  Impart  strength  and  hope  to ;  to  encourage ;  to 
relieve ;  to  console ;  to  cheer. 

Light  excelleth  in  comforting  the  spirits  of  men.  Bacon. 
That  we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  that  are  in  any  afflic- 
tion. 2  Cor.  i.  4  (Eev.  Ver.). 

A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 

To  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command.  Wordsworth. 
SjTi.  —  To  cheer ;  solace ;  console ;  revive  ;  encourage ; 
enliven  ;  invigorate  ;  inspirit ;  gladden  ;  recreate  ;  exhil- 
arate ;  refresh ;  animate ;  confirm ;  strengthen.  —To  Com- 
port, Console,  Solace.  Tliese  verbs  all  suppose  some 
antecedent  state  of  suffering  or  sorrow.  Console  is  con- 
fined to  the  act  of  giving  sympathetic  relief  to  the  mind 
under  affliction  or  sorrow,  and  points  to  some  definite 
source  of  that  relief  ;  as,  the  presence  of  his  friend  con- 
soled him;  he  was  much  consoled  by  this  intelligence. 
The  act  of  consoling  commonly  implies  the  inculcation  of 
resignation.  Comfort  points  to  relief  afforded  by  the 
communication  of  positive  pleasure,  hope,  and  strength, 
as  well  as  by  the  diminution  of  pain  ;  as,  "  Tliey  brought 
the  young  man  alive,  and  were  not  a  little  comforted." 
Acts  XX.  12.  Solace  is  from  L.  .wlacium.,  which  means,  ac- 
cording to  Dumesnil,  consolation  inwardly  felt  or  applied 
to  the  case  of  the  sufferer.  Hence,  the  verb  to  solace  de- 
notjes  the  using  of  things  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
:;reliet  under  sorrow  or  suffering ;  as,  to  solace  one's  self 
with  reflections,  with  books,  or  with  active  employments. 


Com'fort  (kiim'fert),  re.     [OF.  confort,  it.  conforter.'] 

1.  Assistance ;  relief ;  support.  [Obs.  except  in  the 
phrase  "  aid  and  co«i/or^ "     See  5  below.]  Shak. 

2.  Encouragement ;  solace  ;  consolation  in  trouble  ; 
also,  that  which  affords  consolation. 

In  comfort  of  her  mother's  fears.  Shak. 

Cheer  thy  spirit  with  this  comfort.  Shak. 

Speaking  words  of  endearment  where  words  of  comxfort  availed 

not.  Longfellow. 

3.  A  state  of  quiet  enjoyment ;  freedom  from  pain, 
want,  or  anxiety ;  also,  whatever  contributes  to  such  a 
condition. 

I  had  much  joy  and  comfort  in  thy  love.    PhU.  7  (Rev.  Ver.). 
He  had  the  means  of  living  ia  comfort.    Macaulay, 

4.  A  wadded  bedquilt ;  a  comfortable.     [U.S.] 

5.  {Law)  Unlawful  support,  countenance,  or  encour- 
agement ;  as,  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Syn.  —  Comfort,  Consolation.  Comfort  has  two 
meanings :  1.  Strength  and  relief  received  under  afflic- 
tion ;  2.  Positive  enjoyment,  of  a  quiet,  permanent  nature, 
together  with  the  sources  thereof ;  as,  the  comfort  of  love ; 
surromided  with  comforts ;  but  it  is  with  the  former  only 
that  the  word  consolation  is  brought  into  comparison.  As 
thus  compared,  consohilion  points  to  some  specific  source 
of  rehef  tor  the  afflicted  mind  ;  as,  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion. Comfort  supposes  the  relief  to  be  afforded  by  im- 
parting positive  enjoyment,  as  well  as  a  diminution  of 
paui.  "  Consolation,  or  comfort,  signifies  some  allevia- 
tion to  that  pain  to  wliich  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  afford 
the  proper  and  adequate  remedy  ;  they  imply  rather  an 
augmentation  of  the  power  of  bearing,  than  a  diminution 
of  the  burden. "    Johnson. 

Com'fort-a-ble  (kilm'fert-a-b'l),  a.    [OF.  conforiable.] 

1.  Strong  ;  vigorous ;  valiant.     [Obs.]  Wyclif. 
Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers.  For  my  sake  be 

comfortable ;  hold  death  awhile  at  the  arm's  end.  Shak. 

2.  Serviceable  ;  helpful.     [Obs.] 

Be  comfortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make  much 
of  her.  Shcdi. 

3.  Affording  or  imparting  comfort  or  consolation ;  able 
to  comfort ;  cheering ;  as,  a  comfortable  hope.  "  Kind 
words  and  comfortable."  Cowper. 

A  comfortable  provision  made  for  their  subsistence.    Dryden. 

4.  In  a  condition  of  comfort ;  having  comforts ;  not 
suffering  or  anxious  ;  hence,  contented ;  cheerful ;  as,  to 
lead  a  comfortable  life. 

My  lord  leans  wondrously  to  discontent ; 
His  comfortable  temper  has  forsook  him ; 
He  is  much  out  of  health.  Shak. 

5.  Free,  or  comparatively  free,  from  pain  or  distress ; 

—  used  of  a  sick  person.     [IT.  S.] 
Com'lort-a-ble,  n.    A  stuffed  or  quilted  coverlet  for 

a  bed  ;  a  comforter  ;  a  comfort.     [U.  S.] 
Com'fort-a-ble-ness,  re.     State  of  being  comfortable. 
Com'Iort-a-bly,  adv.    In  a  comfortable  or  comforting 
manner. 

Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem.  Is.  xl.  2. 

Com'fort-er  (kOm'fert-er),  re.  1.  One  who  adminis- 
ters comfort  or  consolation. 

Let  no  comforter  delight  min£  ear 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine.    Shak. 

2.  {Script.)  The  Holy  Spirit,  —  referring  to  his  office  of 
comforting  believers. 

But  the  Coniforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the 
Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things. 

John  xiv.  26. 

3.  A  knit  woolen  tippet,  long  and  narrow.     [U.  S.J 
The  American  schoolboy  takes  off  his  comforter  and  unbut- 
tons his  jacket  before  going  in  for  a  snowball  fight. 

Pop.  Sci.  Monthly. 

4.  A  wadded  bedquUt ;  a  comfortable.    [_U.  S.] 
Job's  comforter,  a  boU.    [Colloq.] 

Com'fort-less,  a.  Without  comfort  or  comforts ;  in 
want  or  distress  ;  cheerless. 

Cornfortless  through  tyranny  or  might.        Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Forlorn ;   desolate  ;   cheerless  ;  inconsolable ; 
disconsolate ;  wretched  ;  miserable. 
— Com'lort-less-ly,  a(i«).  —  Com'fort-less-ness,  re. 

When  all  is  coldly,  comfortlessly  costly.  Milton. 

Com'fort-ment  (-ment),  re.  Act  or  process  of  admin- 
istering comfort.     [Obs.] 

The  gentle  con\fortment  and  entertainment  of  the  said  embas- 
sador. Hakluyt. 

Com'fort-ress  (-res),  re.    A  woman  who  comforts. 

To  be  your  comfortress,  and  to  preserve  you.    B.  Jonson. 

Com'frey  (kiim'fry),  re.  [Prob.  from  F.  conferve,  L. 
conferva,  fr.  confervere  to  boil  together,  in  medical  lan- 
guage, to  heal,  grow  together.  So  called  on  account  of 
its  healing  power,  for  which  reason  it  was  also  called 
consolida.]  {Bot.)  A  rough,  hairy,  perennial  plant,  of 
several  species,  of  the  genus  Symphytum. 

^S"  A  decoction  of  the  mucilaginous  root  of  the  "  com- 
mon comfrey  "  (S.  officinale)  is  used  in  cough  mixtures, 
etc.;  and  the  gigantic  "prickly  comfrey"  (S.  asperri- 
mum)  is  somewliat  cultivated  as  a  forage  plant. 

Com'ic  (kSm'ik),  a.     [L.  comictis  pertaining  to  com- 
edy, Gr.  Kw^tiKos  :  cf.  F.  comique.   See  Comedy.]   1.  Re- 
lating to  comedy,  as  distinct  from  tragedy. 
I  can  not  for  the  stage  a  drama  lay. 
Tragic  or  comic,  but  thou  writ'st  the  play.    B.  Jonson. 

2.  Causing  mirth  ;  ludicrous.   "Comic  shows."   Shak. 

Com'ic,  re.    A  comedian.    [Obs.]  Steele. 

Com'ic-al  (-T-kol),  a.     1.  Relating  to  comedy. 

They  deny  it  to  be  tragical  because  its  catastrophe  is  a  wed- 
ding, which  hath  ever  been  accounted  comical.  Gay. 

2.  Exciting  mirth  ;  droll ;  laughable ;  as,  a  comical 
story.     "  Comical  adventures."  Dryden. 

Syn.  — Humorous;  laughable;  funny.    See  Droll. 

—  Com'ic-al-ly,  adv.  —  Com'ic-al-ness,  re. 
Com'1-cal'l-ty  (k5m'i-kSl'T-tj?),  re.;  pi.  Comicalities 

(-tiz).   The  quality  of  being  comical ;  something  comical. 

Com'lc-ry   (k5m'Tk-ry),   re.     The   power  of  exciting 

mirth  ;  coniicaluess.     [R.]  H.  Giles. 


Com'ing;  (kiim'ing),  a.  1.  Approaching ;  of  the  fu- 
ture, especially  the  near  future  ;  the  next ;  as,  the  cojre- 
ing  week  or  year ;  the  coming  exhibition. 

Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting,  guest.      Pope. 
Your  coming  days  and  years.  Byron. 

2.  Ready  to  come  ;  complaisant ;  fond.  [Obs.]    Pope. 

Com'ing,  re.  1.  Approach;  advent;  manifestation; 
as,  the  coming  of  the  train. 

2.  Specifically :  The  Second  Advent  of  Christ. 

Coming  in.  (a)  Entrance  ;  entrance  way ;  manner  of 
entering ;  beginmng.  "  The  goings  out  thereof,  and  the 
comings  m  thereof.''  Ezek.  xliii.  11.  (6)  Income  or  reve- 
nue.      What  are  thy  co^njBffs  ire  f  "    Hhak. 

II  Co-ml'ti-a  (ko-mish'I-a),  n.  pi.  [L.]  {Rom.  Antig.) 
A  public  assembly  of  the  Roman  people  for  electing  offi- 
cers or  passing  laws. 

m^""  There  were  three  kinds  of  comitia :  comitia  curi- 
ala,  or  assembly  of  the  patricians,  who  voted  in  curiae ; 
comitia  centunata,  or  assembly  of  the  whole  Roman 
people,  who  voted  by  centuries;  and  comitia  tributa,  or 
assembly  of  the  plebeians  according  to  their  division  into 
tribes. 

Co-mi'tial  (ko-mish'al),  a.  [L.  comitialis.]  Relating 
to  the  comitia,  or  popular  assemblies  of  the  Romans  for 
electing  officers  and  passing  laws.  Middleton. 

Com'i-ty  (kSm'i-tjf),  re.  /  pi.  Comities  (-tiz).  [L.  com- 
Has,  fr.  comis  courteous,  kind.]  Mildness  and  suavity 
of  manners  ;  courtesy  between  equals ;  friendly  civility ; 
as,  comity  of  manners ;  the  comity  of  States. 

Comity  of  nations  (International  Law),  the  courtesy  by 
which  nations  recognize  within  their  ovm  territory,  or  in 
their  courts,  the  peculiar  institutions  of  another  nation, 
or  the  rights  and  privileges  acquired  by  its  citizens  in 
their  own  land.  By  some  authorities  private  interna^ 
tional  law  rests  on  this  comity,  but  the  better  opinion  is 
that  it  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  and  hence 
is  obligatory  as  law. 

Syn.  —  Civility ;  good  breeding ;  courtesy;  goodvrill. 

Com'ma  (kSm'ma),  re.  [L.  comma  part  of  a  sen- 
tence, comma,  Gr.  KOfi.fia  clause,  fr.  /coirTeij'  to  cut  off. 
Cf.  Capon.]  1.  A  character  or  point  [,]  marking  the 
smallest  divisions  of  a  sentence,  written  or  printed. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  small  interval  (the  difference  between  a 
major  and  minor  half  step),  seldom  used  except  by  tuners. 

Comma  bacillus  (Physiol.),  a  variety  of  bacillus  shaped 
like  a  comma,  found  in  the  intestines  of  patients  suffer- 
ing from  cholera.  It  is  considered  by  some  as  having  a 
special  relation  to  this  disease ;  —  called  also  cholera 
bacillus. — Comma  butterfly  (Zool.),  an  American  butter< 
fly  (Grapia  comma),  having  a  white  comma-shaped  mark- 
ing on  the  under  side  of  the  wings. 

Com-mand'  (kSm-mand' ;  61),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Commanded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Commanding.]  [OE.  eo- 
maunden,  commanden,  OP.  comander,  F.  commander, 
fr.  L.  com-  -f-  mandare  to  commit  to,  to  command.  Cf. 
Commend,  Mandate.]  1.  To  order  with  authority;  to 
lay  injunction  upon ;  to  direct ;  to  bid ;  to  charge. 

We  are  commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  you  never 
read  that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our  friends.     Bacon. 
Go  to  your  mistress  : 
Say,  I  command  her  come  to  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  exercise  direct  authority  over ;  to  have  contr<^ 
of ;  to  have  at  one's  disposal ;  to  lead. 

Monmouth  commanded  the  English  auxiliaries.    Macaulay. 
Such  aid  as  I  can  spare  you  shall  command.        Shak. 

3.  To  have  within  a  sphere  of  control,  influence, 
access,  or  vision ;  to  dominate  by  position ;  to  guard  ,• 
to  overlook. 

Bridges  commanded  by  a  fortified  house.         Motley. 
Up  to  the  eastern  tower. 
Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vale.     ShaJc. 
One  side  commands  a  view  of  the  finest  garden.    Addison. 

4.  To  have  power  or  influence  of  the  nature  of  author- 
ity over ;  to  obtain  as  if  by  ordering ;  to  receive  as  a 
due ;  to  challenge ;  to  claim ;  as,  justice  commands  the 
respect  and  affections  of  the  people ;  the  best  goods  com- 
mand the  best  price. 

'T  is  not  in  mortals  to  command  success.    Addison. 

5.  To  direct  to  come  ;  to  bestow.     [Obs.] 

I  will  command  my  blessing  upon  you.    Lev.  xxv.  21. 
Syn.  — To  bid;  order;  direct;  dictate;  charge;  gov- 
ern ;  rule ;  overlook. 

Com-mand',  v.  i.  1.  To  have  or  to  exercise  direct 
authority ;  to  govern ;  to  sway  ;  to  influence  ;  to  give  an 
order  or  orders. 

And  reigned,  commanding  in  his  monarchy.       Shak. 
For  the  king  had  bo  commanded  concerning  [Hainan]. 

Esth.  iii.  2. 

2.  To  have  a  view,  as  from  a  superior  position. 

Far  and  wide  his  eye  commands.  Milton, 

Com-mand',  re.  1.  An  authoritative  order  requiring 
obedience  ;  a  mandate  ;  an  injunction. 

Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  cMef 

Had  to  impose.  Milton. 

2.  The  possession  or  exercise  of  authority. 
Command  and  force  may  often  create,  but  can  never  cure,  an 

aversion.  Locke. 

3.  Authority ;  power  or  right  of  control ;  leadership ; 
as,  the  forces  under  his  command. 

4.  Power  to  dominate,  coimnand,  or  overlook  by 
means  of  position  ;  scope  of  vision  ;  survey. 

The  stcepy  stand 
Which  overlooks  the  vale  with  wide  command.    Dryden. 

5.  Control ;  power  over  something ;  sw.ay  ;  influence ; 
as,  to  have  command  over  one's  temper  or  voice ;  the 
fort  has  command  of  the  bridge. 

He  assumed  an  absolute  command  over  his  readers.    Dryden. 

6.  A  body  of  troops,  or  any  naval  or  military  force  or 
post,  or  the  whole  territory  under  the  authority  or  con- 
trol of  a  particular  officer. 
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COMMAND  ABLE 

Word  of  command  {Mil.),  a  word  or  phrase  of  definite 
and  established  meaning,  used  in  directing  the  move- 
.  ments  of  soldiers ;  as,  aim  ;  fire  ;  shoulder  arms,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Control ;  sway  ;  power ;  authority  _;  rule  ;,  do- 
minion ;  sovereignty  ;  mandate  ;  order ;  injunction ; 
charge ;  behest.    See  Direction. 

Com-mand'a-ble  (kom-mand'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  commanded. 

Com'man-dant'  (kom'man-danf),  n.  [F.,  orig.  p.  pr. 
of  commander.']  A  commander ;  the  commanding  officer 
of  a  place,  or  of  a  body  of  men  ;  as,  the  commandant  of 
a  navy-yard. 

Com-mand'a-tO-ry  (kom-man'da-to-ry),  a.  Manda- 
tory ;  as,  commandaiory  authority.     [06s.] 

Com-mand'er  (kSm-mand'ei),  n.  [Cf.  F.  comman- 
deur.  Cf.  Commodore,  Commender.]  1.  A  chief ;  one 
who  has  supreme  authority  ;  a  leader ;  the  chief  officer 
of  an  army,  or  of  any  division  of  it. 

A  leader  and  commander  to  the  people.  -/s.  Iv.  4. 

2.  (Navy)  An  officer  who  ranks  next  below  a  captain, 
—  ranking  with  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  army. 

3.  The  chief  officer  of  a  commandery. 

4.  A  heavy  beetle  or  wooden  mallet,  used  in  paving,  in 
sail  lofts,  etc. 

Commander  in  chief,  the  military  title  of  the  officer  who 
has  supreme  command  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  or  the 
united^forces  of  a  nation  or  state  ;  a  generalissimo.  The 
President  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States. 

Syn.  — See  Chief. 

Com-mand'er-shlp,  n.    The  office  of  a  commander. 

Com-mand'er-y  (-y),  n. ;  pi.  Commakdebies  (-Tz). 
[F.  commanderie.'}  1.  The  office  or  rank  of  a  com- 
mander.    lObs.'] 

2.  A  district  or  a  manor  with  lands  and  tenements 
appertaining  thereto,  under  the  control  of  a  member  of 
an  order  of  knights  who  was  called  a  commander ;  — 
called  also  a  precepiory. 

3.  An  assembly  or  lodge  of  Knights  Templars  (so 
called)  among  the  Freemasons.     \U.  5.] 

4.  A  district  under  the  administration  of  a  military 
commander  or  governor.     [iJ.]  Brougham. 

Com-mand'iBg,  a.  1.  Exercising  authority  ;  actually 
in  command ;  as,  a  commanding  officer. 

2.  Fitted  to  impress  or  control ;  as,  a  commanding 
look  or  presence. 

3.  Exalted ;  overlooking ;  having  superior  strategic 
advantages ;  as,  a  commanding  position. 

Syn.  —  Authoritative ;  imperative ;  imperious. 

Com-mand'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  commanding  manner. 

Com-mand'ment  (kom-mand'ment),  n,  [OF.  co- 
mandemeni,  F.  commandemeni.']  1.  An  order  or  in- 
junction given  by  authority  ;  a  command  ;  a  charge ;  a 
precept ;  a  mandate. 

A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  an- 
other. John  xiii.  34. 

2.  {Script. )  One  of  the  ten  laws  or  precepts  given  by 
God  to  the  Israelites  at  Mount  Sinai. 

3.  The  act  of  commanding ;  exercise  of  authority. 

And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 

Of  stern  commandment,  Shak. 

4.  (Law)  The  offense  of  commanding  or  inducing 
another  to  violate  the  law. 

The  Commandments,  The  Ten  Commandments,  the  Deca^ 
logue,  or  siunmary  of  God's  commands,  given  to  Moses 
at  Moimt  Sinai.    iBx.  xx.) 

Com-mand'ress  (kbm-mand'r£s),  n.  A  woman  in- 
vested with  authority  to  cominand.  Hooker. 

Com-mand'iy  (-rj),  n.    See  Commandery. 

Com'mark'  (kom'mark'),  n.  [OF.  comargue,  or  LL. 
commarca,  commarcha  ;  com-  -f-  unarca,  marcha,  bound- 
ary. See  March  a  confine.]  The  frontier  of  a  country ; 
confines.     [065.]  Shelton. 

Com'ma-te'ri-al  (kom'ma-te'ri-al),  a.  Consisting  of 
the  same  material.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Com-mat'ic  (kSm-mat'ik),  a.  [L.  commaiicus,  Gr. 
leo/nfiaTiKot.  See  Comma.]  Having  short  clauses  or  sen- 
tences ;  brief ;  concise. 

Com'ma-tism  (kom'ma-titz'm),  n.  [See  Commatic] 
Conciseness  in  writing.  Bp.  Horsley. 

Com-meas'ur-a-We  (kom-mSzh'fir-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf. 
Commensurable.]  Having  the  same  measure  ;  commen- 
Burate ;  proportional. 

She  being  now  removed  by  death,  a  commeaaurable  grief  took 
as  full  possession  of  him  as  ]oy  had  done.  /.  Walton. 

Com-meas'ure  (k5m-m5zh'ur),  v.  i.  To  be  commen- 
surate with ;  to  equal.  Tennyson. 

Com-mein'O-ra-ble  (kom-mem'o-ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  com- 
memorabilis.1    Worthy  to  be  commemorated. 

Com-mem'O-rate  (kom-mSm'o-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Commemorated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Commemorattno.] 
[L.  commemoratus,  p.  p.  of  commemorare  to  remember  ; 
com-  -\-  memorare  to  mention,  fr.  memor  mindful.  See 
Memory.]  To  call  to  remembrance  by  a  special  act  or 
observance ;  to  celebrate  with  honor  and  solemnity ;  to 
honor,  as  a  person  or  event,  by  some  act  of  respect  or 
affection,  intended  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the 
person  or  event ;  as,  to  commemorate  the  sufferings  and 
dying  love  of  our  Savior  by  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper ;  to  commemorate  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence by  the  observance  of  the  Fourth  of  July. 

We  are  called  upon  to  commemoirate  a  revolution.    Atterbury. 

Syn.  —  See  Celebrate. 

Com-mem'O-ra'tion  (kom-mgm'o-ra'shiin),  n.  [L. 
commemoratio.']  1.  The  act  of  commemorating ;  an  ob- 
servance or  celebration  designed  to  honor  the  memory 
of  some  person  or  event. 

This  sacrament  was  designed  to  be  a  standing  commemoration 
of  the  death  and  passion  of  our  Lord.  Abp.  Tillotson. 

The  commonwealth  which  .  .  .  chooses  the  most  flagrant  act 
of  murderous  regicide  treason  for  a  feaat  of  eternal  commem- 
oration. Burke. 
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2.  Whatever  serves  the  purpose  of  commemorating ; 
a  memorial. 

Commemoration  day,  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  Eng., 
an  annual  observance  or  ceremony  in  honor  of  the  bene- 
factors of  the  University,  at  wliich  time  honorary  degrees 
are  conferred. 

Com-mem'0-ra-Uve  (kSm-mem'o-ra-ttv),  a.  Tending 
or  intended  to  commemorate.  "  A  sacrifice  commemora- 
tive of  Christ's  offering  up  his  body  for  us."  Hammond. 

An  inscription  commemorative  of  his  victory.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Com-mem'0-ra'tor  (kom-mSm'o-ra'ter),  n.  [L.]  One 
who  commemorates. 

Com-mem'O-ra-tO-ry  (-ri-to-ry),  a.  Serving  to  com- 
memorate ;  commemorative.  Bp.  Hooper. 

Com-mence'  (kom-mSns'),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Com- 
menced (-mensf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Commencing.]  [F. 
commencer,  OF.  coinencier,  fr.  L.  com-  -f-  initiare  to 
begin.  See  Initiate.]  1.  To  have  a  beginning  or  ori- 
gin ;  to  originate ;  to  start ;  to  begm. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence.  Shak. 

His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  past.    Goldsmith. 

2.  To  begin  to  be,  or  to  act  as.     [Archaic'] 

We  commence  judges  ourselves.  Coleridge. 

3.  To  take  a  degree  at  a  university.     [Eng.] 

I  question  whether  the  formality  of  commencing  was  used  in 
that  age.  Fuller. 

Com-mence',  v.  t.  To  enter  upon ;  to  begin ;  to  per- 
form the  first  act  of. 

Many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit.  Shak, 

(5^°"  It  is  the  practice  of  good  writers  to  use  the  verbal 
noun  (instead  of  the  infinitive  with  to)  after  commence ; 
as,  he  commenced  studying,  not  he  commenced  to  study, 

Com-mence'ment  (kom-mSns'ment),  n,  [F.  com- 
mencement.] 1.  The  first  existence  of  anything ;  act  or 
fact  of  commencing  ;  rise  ;  origin  ;  beginning ;  start. 

The  time  of  Henr}'  VII.  .  .  .  nearly  coincides  with  the  com- 
mencement of  what  is  termed  "  modern  liistory."  Hallam. 

2.  The  day  when  degrees  are  conferred  by  colleges  and 
•jniversities  upon  students  and  others. 

Com-mend'  (kSm-mSnd'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Com- 
mended ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Commending.]  [L.  commen- 
dare  ;  com — \-mandare  to  intrust  to  one's  charge,  enjoin, 
command.  Cf.  Command,  Mandate.]  1.  To  commit, 
intrust,  or  give  in  charge  for  care  or  preservation. 

His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand.         Shak. 
Father,  into  tliy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.    Luke  xxiii.  46. 

2.  To  recommend  as  worthy  of  confidence  or  regard ; 
to  present  as  worthy  of  notice  or  favorable  attention. 

Among  the  objects  of  knowledge,  two  especially  commend 

themselves  to  our  contemplation.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

I  commend  unto  you  Phebe  our  sister.    Bom.  xvi.  1. 

3.  To  mention  with  approbation ;  to  praise ;  as,  to 
commend  a  person  or  an  act. 

Historians  commend  Alexander  for  weeping  when  he  read  the 
actions  of  Achilles.  Dnjden. 

4.  To  mention  by  way  of  courtesy,  Implj^g  remem- 
brance and  good  will.     [Archaic] 

Commend  me  to  my  brother.  Shak. 

Com-mend',  n.    1.  Commendation  ;  praise.    [Obs.] 

Speak  in  his  just  commend.  Shak, 

2,  pi.  Compliments;  greetings.     [Obs.] 

Hearty  commends  and  much  endeared  love  to  you.    Howell. 
Com-mend'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     (Formerly  accented  on 
the  first  syllable.)    [L.  commendabilis.]    Worthy  of  be- 
ing commended  or  praised  ;  laudable  ;  praiseworthy. 

Order  and  decent  ceremonies  in  the  church  are  not  only 
comely  but  commendable.  Bacon. 

—  Com-mend'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Com-mend'a-bly,  adv. 

Com-men'dam  (kom-mSn'dam),  n.  [LL.  dare  in 
commendam  to  give  into  trust.]  (Eng.  Eccl.  Law)  A 
vacant  living  or  benefice  commended  to  a  cleric  (usually 
a  bishop)  who  enjoyed  the  revenue  until  a  pastor  was 
provided.  A  living  so  held  was  said  to  be  held  in  com- 
mendam-. The  practice  was  abolished  by  law  in  1836. 
There  was  [formerly]  some  sense  for  commendam^.    Selden. 

PartneTsMp  in  commendam.    See  imder  Partnership. 

Com-mend'a-ta-ry  (kom-mend'a-ta-rjf),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
commendataire,  LL.  commendatarius.]  One  who  holds 
a  living  in  commendam. 

Com'men-da'Uon  (kom'mSn-da'shfin),  n,  [L.  com- 
mendatio.]  1.  The  act  of  commending ;  praise ;  favor- 
able representation  in  words  ;  recommendation. 

Need  we  .  .  .  epistles  of  commendation  ?    2  Cor.  iii.  1. 
By  the  commendation  of  the  great  officers.       Bacon. 

2.  That  which  is  the  ground  of  approbation  or  praise. 
Good  nature  is  the  most  godlike  commendation  of  a  man. 

Dryden, 

3.  pi,  A  message  of  affection  or  respect ;  compKments ; 
greeting.     [Obs,] 

Hark  you,  Margaret ; 
No  princely  commendations  to  my  king  ?  Shak. 

Com-mend'a-tor  (k5m-mSnd'a-ter  or  kom'mSn-da'- 
ter),  n.  [LL.]  One  who  holds  a  benefice  in  commen- 
dam ;  a  commendatary.  Chalmers. 

Com-mend'a-tO-ry  (kom-mgnd'a-to-ry),  a.  [L.  com- 
mendatarius.] 1.  Serving  to  commend  ;  containing 
praise  or  commendation ;  commending ;  praising.  '■^Com- 
mendatory verses."  Pope. 

2,  Holding  a  benefice  in  commendam  ;  as,  a  commend- 
atory bishop.  Burke. 

Commendatory  prayer  (Book  of  Common  Prayer),  a 
prayer  read  over  the  dying.  "  The  commendatory  prayer 
was  said  for  him,  and,  as  it  ended,  he  [William  HI.]  died." 

Bp.  Burnet, 

Com-mend'a-tO-ry,  n.  A  commendation ;  eulogy. 
[R.]     "Commerada^ones  to  our  affection."  Sharp. 

Com-mend'er  (-er),M.    One  who  commends  or  praises. 

Com-men'sal  (kom-m§n'sal),  n.  [LL.  comm ensalis ; 
L.  com-  -\-  mensa  table  :  cf.  F.  commensal.    Cf.  Mensal.] 


Commensals ;  a  a  Polyps  of 
Epizoanthus  Americanus  ; 
b  Hermit  crab  {Eupagurus 
piibescens), 

"  Promiscuous 
Sir  T.  Browne, 
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X.  One  who  eats  at  the  same  table.    [06s.] 

2.  (Zo'ol,)  An  animal,  not 
truly  parasitic,  which  lives 
in,  with,  or  on,  another,  par- 
taking usually  of  the  same 
food.  Both  species  may  be 
benefited  by  the  associa- 
tion. 

Com-men'sal  (kom-mSn'- 

sol),  a.     Having  the  charac- 
ter of  a  commensal. 

Com-me»Ssal-ism  (-tz'm), 
n.  The  act  of  eating  togeth- 
er ;  table  fellowship. 

Com'men-sal'i-ty  (kom'- 
m§n-sSl'i-ty),  n.  Fellowship 
at  table  ;  the  act  or  practice 
of  eating  at  the  same  table. 
com  jn  ensaliiy. ' ' 

Com'men-sa'tlon  (-sa'shiin),  ra.  Oommensality.  [Obs.] 
Daniel . . .  declined  pagan  commensation.    Sir  T.  Brovme, 

Com-men'su-ra-bll'I-ty  (kSm-mSn'shii-ra-btl'i-ty),  n, 
[Cf.  F.  cotyimensurabilite,]  The  quality  of  being  com- 
mensurable. Sir  T.  Browne. 

Com-men'SU-ra-ble  (k5m-mSn'shu-ra-b'l),  a.  [L. 
commensurabilis ;  pref.  com-  -\-  mensurable.  See  Com- 
mensurate, and  cf.  Commeasurable.]  Having  a  com- 
mon measure ;  capable  of  being  exactly  measured  by  the 
same  number,  quantity,  or  measure.  —  Com-men'SU-ra' 
ble-ness,  n. 

Commensurable  numbers  or  quantities  (Math.),  those  that 
can  be  exactly  expressed  by  some  common  unit ;  thus  a. 
foot  and  a  yard  are  commensurable,  since  both  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  inch,  one  being  12  inches,  the  other 
36  inches.— Numbers,  or  Quantities,  commensurable  in  power, 
those  whose  squares  are  conunensurable. 

Com-men'SU-ra-bly  (kom-men'shu-ra-biy),  adv.  In  a 
commensurable  manner ;  so  as  to  be  commensurable. 

Com-men'su-rate  (k5m-mSn'shu-rat),  V,  t,     [imp.  & 

p.  p.    COMMENStJRATED ;    p.  pr.    &    vb.    n.    COMMENSCRA- 

TiNG.]  [Pref.  com-  -\-  mensurate.]  1.  To  reduce  to  a 
common  measure.  Sir  T,  Browne. 

2.  To  proportionate ;  to  adjust.  T,  Puller, 

Com-men'su-rate  (-rat),  a,  1.  Having  a  common 
measure  ;  commensurable  ;  reducible  to  a  common  meas- 
ure ;  as,  commensurate  quantities. 

2.  Equal  in  measure  or  extent ;  proportionate. 

Those  who  are  persuaded  that  they  shall  continue  forever, 
can  not  choose  but  aspire  after  a  liappiness  commensurate  to- 
their  duration.  Tillotson. 

Com-men'su-rate-ly,  adv,  1.  In  a  commensurate 
manner ;  so  as  to  be  equal  or  proportionate ;  adequately. 

2.  With  equal  measure  or  extent.  Goodtvin. 

Com-men'sn-rate-nesB, '  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  commensurate.  Poster. 

Com-men'SU-ra'tlon  (-ra'shiln),  n,  [Cf.  F.  commen- 
suration.]  The  act  of  commensurating  ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing commensurate. 

All  iitness  lies  in  a  particular  comm«ns«ra«ion,  or  proportion 
of  one  thing  to  another.  South, 

Com'ment  (kSm'mSnt;  277),  v,  i,  [imp,  &  p.  p. 
Commented  ;  p,  pr,  &  vb,  n.  Commenting.]  [F.  coin- 
menter,  L.  commentari  to  meditate  upon,  explain,  v.  in- 
tens.  of  comminisci,  commentus,  to  reflect  upon,  invent ; 
com-  -|-  the  root  of  meminisse  to  remember,  mens  mind. 
See  Mind.]  To  make  remarks,  observations,  or  criti- 
cisms ;  especially,  to  write  notes  on  the  works  of  an 
author,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  or  to  ex- 
plain particular  passages ;  to  write  annotations ;  —  often 
followed  by  on  or  upon. 

A  physician  to  comment  on  your  malady.  Shak. 

Critics  .  .  .  proceed  to  comment  on  him.       Dryden. 
I  must  translate  and  comment.  Pope, 

Com'ment,  v,  t.   To  comment  on.    [Archaic]  Fuller. 
Com'ment,  ».     [Cf.   OF.  comment.]    1.  A  remark, 
observation,  or  criticism ;  gossip  ;  discourse ;  talk. 
Their  lavish  comment  when  her  name  was  named.    Tennyson. 
2.  A  note  or  observation  intended  to  explain,  illus- 
trate, or  criticise  the  meaning  of  a  writing,  book,  etc. ; 
explanation  ;  annotation ;  exposition. 

All  the  volumes  of  philosophy, 
With  all  their  comments.  Prior. 

Com'men-ta-ry  (kSm'mSn-ta-rJ^),  n.  ;  pi.  Commenta- 
ries (-riz).  [L.  commentarius,  commentarium,  note 
book,  commentary :  cf.  F.  commentaire.  See  Comment, 
V,  !.]  1.  A  series  of  comments  or  annotations  ;  esp.,  a 
book  of  explanations  or  expositions  on  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  Scriptures  or  of  some  other  work. 

This  letter .  .  .  was  published  by  him  with  a  severe  commen- 
tary. Hallam. 

2.  A  brief  account  of  transactions  or  events  written 
hastily,  as  if  for  a  memorandum  ;  —  usually  in  the  plu- 
ral ;  as,  Cassar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War. 

Com'men-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  &  i.  [L.  commentatus,  p; 
p.  of  commentari  to  meditate.]  To  write  comments  or 
notes  upon  ;  to  make  comments.     [P.] 

Commentate  upon  it,  and  return  it  enriched.      Lamb, 

Com'men-ta'tlon  (-ta'shtin),  n,  1.  The  act  or  process 
of  commenting  or  criticising  ;  exposition.     [J2.] 

The  spirit  of  commentation.  Whewell. 

2.  The  result  of  the  labors  of  a  commentator. 

Com'men-ta'tor  (-ta'ter),  n.  [L.  commentator:  cf. 
F.  commentateur.]  One  who  writes  a  commentary  OT 
comments  ;  an  expositor ;  an  annotator. 

The  commentator's  professed  object  is  to  explain,  to  enforce, 
to  illustrate  doctrines  claimed  as  true.  Whewell, 

Com'men-ta-to'rl-al  (kom'men-ta-to'rT-al  or  kSm- 
men'ta-to'ri-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  making  of  com- 
mentaries. 'Whewell. 

Com'men-ta'tor-shlp  (kom'mSn-ta'ter-shlp),  n.  The 
office  or  occupation  of  a  commentator. 
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Com'ment'er  (kSm'mSnf  er),  n.  One  who  makes  or 
writes  comments ;  a  coiumentator  ;  an  annotator. 

Com'men-ti'tious  (kSm'mgn-tish'iSs),  a.  [L,  com- 
mentiiius.']  Fictitious  or  imaginary  ;  mireal ;  as,  a  com- 
mentilious  system  of  religion.     [04«.]  Warburton. 

Com'merce  (k6m'mers),  n.  (Formerly  accented  on 
the  second  syllable.)  \¥.  commerce,  L.  commercium ; 
com-  +  merx,  mercis,   merchandise.     See  Mekchant.] 

1.  The  exchange  or  buying  and  selling  of  commodi- 
ties ;  esp.  the  exchange  of  merchandise,  on  a  large  scale, 
between  different  places  or  commuiuties ;  extended  trade 
or  traffic. 

The  public  becomes  powerful  in  proportion  to  the  opulence 
and  e-xtensive  commerce  of  private  men.  Hume. 

2.  Social  intercourse ;  the  dealings  of  one  person  or 
class  in  society  with  another ;  familiarity. 

Fifteen  years  of  thought,  observation,  and  commerce  with  the 
world  had  made  liim  ^Bunyan]  wiser.  Macuulay. 

3.  Sexual  intercourse.  W-  Montagu. 

4.  A  round  game  at  cards,  in  which  the  cards  are  sub- 
ject to  exchange,  barter,  or  trade.  Hoyle. 

Chamber  of  commerce.    See  under  Chamber. 

Syn.  —  Trade  ;  traffic ;  dealings ;  intercourse  ;  inter- 
change ;  conununion ;  communication. 

Com-merce'  (k5m-mers'  or  kSm'mers),  v.  i.  limp.  & 
p.  p.  Commerced  (-raerst) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Commbrcino.] 
(Cf.  F.  commercer,  fr.  LL.  commerciare.1  1.  To  carry 
on  trade ;  to  traffic.     [04s.] 

Beware  you  commerce  not  with  bankrupts.    Ji.  Jonson. 

2.  To  hold  intercourse ;  to  commune.  Milton. 

Commercing  with  himself.  Teimi/son. 

Musicians  .  .  .  taught  the  souls  of  the  people  in  angelic  har- 
moQies  to  commerce  with  heaven.  Pro/.  W'ihoiu 

Com-mer'Cial  (kSm-mer'shal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  commer- 
cial.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  commerce ;  carrying  on  or 
occupied  with  commerce  or  trade  ;  mercantile  ;  as,  com- 
mercial advantages  ;  commercial  relations.  ' '  Princely 
commercial  houses."  Macaulay. 

Commercial  college,  a  school  for  giving  instruction  in 
commercial  knowledge  and  business.  —  Commercial  law. 
See  under  Law.  —  Commercial  note  paper,  a  small  size  of 
writing  paper,  usually  about  5  by  7)^  or  8  inches.  —  Com- 
mercial paper,  negotiable  paper  given  in  due  course  of 
business.  It  includes  bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  bank  checks,  etc.  —  Commercial  traveler,  an  agent 
of  a  wholesale  house  who  travels  from  town  to  town  to 
solicit  orders. 

Syn.  —  See  Mercantile. 

Com-mer'clal-ism  (-Iz'm),  n.  The  commercial  spirit 
or  method.  C.  Kingsley. 

Com-mer'cial-ly,  adv.    In  a  comrOiCTcial  maimer. 

Com'mi-grate  (kom'ml-grat),  v.  i.  [L.  commigrare, 
commigralum.']     To  migrate  together.     [iJ.] 

Com'mi-gra'tion  (-gra'shiin),  n.  \Xi.  commigratio.'] 
Migration  together.     [J?.]  Woodwaixl. 

Com'mi-na'tion  (kom'mt-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  commina- 
lie,  from  comminari  to  threaten ;  com — (-  minari  to 
threaten  :  cf.  F.  commination.']  1.  A  threat  or  threat- 
ening ;  a  denunciation  of  punishment  or  vengeance. 

With  terrible  comminations  to  all  them  that  did  resist.  Foxe. 
Those  thunders  of  commination.  I.  Taylor. 

2.  An  office  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
used  on  Ash  Wednesday,  containing  a  recital  of  God's 
anger  and  judgments  against  sinners. 

Com-min'a-tO-ry  (kom-mln'a-to-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  com- 
minaloire.']  Threatening  or  denouncing  punishment ; 
as,  comminatory  terms.  B.  Jonson. 

Com-mln'gle  (kom-miu'g'l),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &p.  p. 
Commingled  (-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  CoMMiNOLmo 
(-gltng).]  To  mingle  together;  to  mix  in  one  mass,  or 
intimately  ;  to  blend.  Bacon. 

Com'ml-nute  (kSm'mT-nut),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Comminuted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Comminutino.]  [L.  cotu- 
minutus,  p.  p.  of  comminuere  to  comminute ;  com^  -f- 
minuere  to  lessen.  See  Minute.]  To  reduce  to  minute 
particles,  or  to  a  fine  powder ;  to  pulverize ;  to  triturate ; 
to  grind ;  as,  to  comminute  chalk  or  bones ;  to  commi- 
nute food  with  the  teeth.  Pennant. 

Comminuted  fractture.    See  imder  Fracture. 

Com'ml-nu'tion  (k5m'ml-nu'shun),  re.  1.  The  act  of 
reducing  to  a  fine  powder  or  to  small  particles ;  pulveri- 
zation ;  the  state  of  being  comminuted.  Beniley. 

2.  {Surg.)  Fracture  (of  a  bone)  into  a  number  of 
pieces.  Dunglison. 

3.  Gradual  diminution  by  the  removal  of  small  parti- 
cles at  a  time  ;  a  lessening ;  a  wearing  away. 

Natural  and  necessary  comminution  of  our  lives.    Johnson. 
Com-mls'er-a-ble    (kSm-mTz'er-a-b'l),    a.     Pitiable. 
[.Obs.1  Bacon. 

Com-mis'er-ate  (k5m-miz'er-at),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Commiserated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Commiserating.]  [L. 
commiserattis,  p.  p.  of  commiserari  to  commiserate; 
COTK-  -f  miserari  to  pity.  See  Miserable.]  To  feel  sor- 
row, pain,  or  regret  for ;  to  pity. 

Then  must  we  those,  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commiserate.  Jienham. 

We  should  commiserate  our  mutual  ignorance.  Xocite. 
Syn.—  To  pity ;  compassionate ;  lament ;  condole. 
Com-mls'er-a'tlon  (kSm-mtz'er-a'shiin),  re.  [F.  com^ 
miseration,  fr.  L.  comm.iseratio  a  part  of  an  oration  in- 
tended to  excite  compassion]  The  act  of  commisera- 
tmg ;  sorrow  for  the  wants,  afflictions,  or  distresses  of 
another;  pity;  compassion.    . 

And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
i  rom  brassy  bosoms  and  rough  hearts  of  flint.        Shak. 
Syn.  —  See  Sympathy. 

Cora-mls'er-a-tlve  (k5m-mtz'er-a,-ttv),  a.  Peeling 
or  expreesmg  commiseration.  Todd. 

Com-mls'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.     One  who  pities. 
Com'mls-sa'rl-al  (k5m'mTs-sa'rT-al),  a.    Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  commissary. 
Com'mls-sa'rl-at    (kom'mis-sa'ri-St ;   277),    re.     [F. 


commissariat.']  (Mil.)  (a)  The  organized  system  by 
which  armies  and  military  posts  are  supplied  with  food 
and  daily  necessaries.  (6)  The  body  of  officers  charged 
with  such  service. 

Com'mis-sa-ry  (kSm'mls-sa-ry),  n.;  pi.  Commissaries 
(-riz).  [LL.  commissarius,  fr.  L.  commissiis,  p.  p.  of 
committere  to  commit,  intrust  to.  See  Commit.]  1.  One 
to  whom  is  committed  some  charge,  duty,  or  office,  by  a 
superior  power ;  a  commissioner. 

Great  Destiny,  the  Commissary  of  God.  Donne. 

2.  {Eccl.)  An  officer  of  the  bishop,  who  exercises 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  parts  of  the  diocese  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  residence  of  the  bishop.  Aylijf'e. 

3.  (Mil.)  {a)  An  officer  having  cliarge  of  a  special  ser- 
vice ;  as,  the  commissary  of  musters.  (6)  An  officer 
whose  business  is  to  provide  food  for  a  body  of  troops 
or  a  military  post ;  —  officially  called  commissary  of  sub- 
sistence.    [U.  (S.] 

Washington  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress  .  .  .  urging 
the  appointment  of  a  commissary  general,  a  quartermaster  gen- 
eral, a  commissary  of  musters,  aud  a  commissary  of  artillery. 

\y.  Irving. 

CommlsBary  general,  an  officer  in  charge  of  some  special 
department  of  army  service  ;  as :  (a)  Tlie  officer  in  charge 
of  the  commissariat  and  transport  department,  or  of  tlie 
orcbiance  store  department.  [Eny.]  Q>)  The  commissary 
general  of  subsistence.  \V.  A.]  —  Commissary  general  of 
subsistence  (Mil.  U.  <S.),  the  head  of  the  subsistence  de- 
partment, who  has  charge  of  the  purchase  and  issue  of 
provisions  for  the  army. 

Com'mls-sa-ry-shlp  (k5m'mTs-sa-rT-shTp),  re.  The 
office  or  emplo}nuent  of  a  conomissary.  Ayliffe. 

Com-mis'slon  (kSm-mish'un),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  commis- 
sio.  See  Commit.]  1.  The  act  of  committing,  doing,  or 
performing  ;  the  act  of  perpetrating. 

Every  commissioji  of  sin  introduces  into  the  soul  a  certain 
degree  of  hardness.  South. 

2.  The  act  of  intrusting ;  a  charge  ;  instructions  as  to 
how  a  trust  shall  be  executed. 

3.  The  duty  or  emplojTnent  intrusted  to  any  person 
or  persons ;  a  trust ;  a  charge. 

4.  A  formal  written  warrant  or  authority,  granting 
certain  powers  or  privileges  and  authorizing  or  com- 
manding the  performance  of  certain  duties. 

Let  him  see  ourcom73»5S(on.  Shah. 

5.  A  certificate  conferring  military  or  naval  rank  and 
authority ;  as,  a  colonel's  commission. 

6.  A  company  of  persons  joined  in  the  performance  of 
some  duty  or  the  execution  of  some  trust ;  as,  the  inter- 
state commerce  commission. 

A  commission  was  at  once  appointed  to  examine  into  the  mat- 
ter. Prescott. 

7.  {Com.)  {a)  The  acting  under  authority  of,  or  on 
account  of,  another.  (6)  The  thing  to  be  done  as  agent 
for  another ;  as,  I  have  three  commissions  for  the  city, 
(c)  The  brokerage  or  allowance  made  to  a  factor  or  agent 
for  transacting  business  for  another  ;  as,  a  commission 
of  ten  per  cent  on  sales.     See  Del  credere. 

Commission  of  array.  (Eng.  Hist.)  See  under  Array.  — 
Commission  of  bankruptcy,  a  commission  appointing  and 
empowering  certain  persons  to  examine  into  the  facts 
relative  to  an  alleged  bankruptcy,  and  to  secure  the 
bankrupt's  lauds  and  effects  for  the  creditors.  —  Commis- 
sion of  lunacy,  a  commission  authorizing  an  inquiry 
whether  a  person  is  a  lunatic  or  not.  —  Commission  mer- 
chant, one  who  buys  or  sells  goods  on  commission,  as  the 
agent  of  others,  receiving  a  rate  per  cent  as  his  compen- 
sation.—  Commission,  or  Commissioned,  officer  (Mil.),  one  who 
has  a  commission,  in  distinction  from  a  noncommissioned 
or  warrant  officer.  —  Commission  of  the  peace,  a  commis- 
sion under  the  great  seal,  constituting  one  or  more  per- 
sons justices  of  the  peace.  [Eng.]  —  To  put  a  vessel  into 
commission  (Naut.),  to  equip  and  man  a  government  ves- 
sel, and  send  it  out  on  service  after  it  has  been  laid  up ; 
esp. ,  the  formal  act  of  taking  command  of  a  vessel  for  ser- 
vice, hoisting  the  flag,  readmg  the  orders,  etc.  —  To  put 
a  vessel  ont  of  commission  (Naut.),  to  detach  the  officers 
and  crew  and  retire  it  from  active  service,  temporarily 
orpermanently.  —  To  put  the  great  seal,  or  the  Treasury, 
Into  commission,  to'place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  commissioner 
or  commissioners  during  the  abeyance  of  the  ordinary 
administration,  as  between  the  going  out  of  one  lord 
keeper  and  the  accession  of  another.  [Eng.']  —  The  United 
States  Christian  Commission,  an  organization  among  the 
people  of  the  North,  during  the  Civil  War,  which  afEorded 
material  comforts  to  the  Union  soldiers,  and  performed 
services  of  a  religious  character  in  the  field  and  in  hospi- 
tals. —  The  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  an  organ- 
ization formed  by  the  people  of  the  North  to  cooperate 
with  and  supplement  the  medical  department  of  the 
Union  armies  during  the  Civil  War. 

Syn.  —  Charge ;  warrant ;  authority ;  mandate ;  office ; 
trust ;  employment. 

Com-mls'slon  (kSm-mish'fin),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Com- 
missioned (-find) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Commissioning.]  1.  To 
give  a  commission  to  ;  to  furnish  with  a  commission ;  to 
empower  or  authorize ;  as,  to  commission  persons  to  per- 
form certain  acts ;  to  commission  an  officer. 

2.  To  send  out  with  a  charge  or  commission. 
A  chosen  band 
He  first  commissions  to  the  Latian  land.      Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  appoint;  depute;  authorize;  empower; 
delegate  ;  constitute ;  ordain. 

Com-mls'sion-al  (-un-al),    )  a.    Of,  pertaining  to,  or 

Com-mis'sion-a-ry  (-S-ry),  (  conferring,  a  commis- 
sion ;  conferred  by  a  commission  or  warrant.     [i2.] 

Delegate  or  commissionary  authority.      Bp.  Hall. 

Com-mls'sion-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    To  commission.  [Obs.] 

Com-mis'Sion-er  (kSm-mlsh'Qn-er),  re.  1.  A  person 
who  has  a  commission  or  warrant  to  pei'form  some  office, 
or  execute  some  business,  for  the  government,  corpor.i- 
tion,  or  person  employing  him  ;  as,  a  commissioner  to 
take  affidavits  or  to  adjust  claims. 

To  another  address  which  requested  that  a  commission  might 
be  sent  to  examine  into  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  William 
returned  a  grucioua  answer,  and  desired  the  Commons  to  name 
the  rommissinmrs.  Macaulay    | 


2.  An  officer  having  charge  of  some  department  ot 
bureau  of  the  public  service. 

Herbert  was  first  commissioner  of  the  Admiralty.   Macaulay, 

The  commissioner  of  patents,  the  conunissiouer  of  the  land 
oiUce,  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  are  subordinates  of  the 
secretary  of  the  interior.  JJarttett. 

Commissioner  of  deeds,  an  officer  having  authority  to 
take  atiidavits,  depositions,  acknowledgment  of  deeds, 
etc.,  for  use  in  the  State  by  which  he  is  appointed.  [U.  <S.] 
— County  conunlsBloners,  certain  administrative  officers  in 
some  of  tlie  States,  invested  by  local  laws  with  various 
powers  in  reference  to  the  roads,  courthouses,  financial 
matters,  etc.,  of  the  county,    [if.  H.] 

II  Com-mls'sion-naire'  (kSm-mTsh'fin-Sr' ;  F.  k6-me'- 
sy6-nSr'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  commissio.']  1.  An  agent  or 
factor ;  a  commission  merchant. 

2.  One  of  a  class  of  attendants,  in  some  European 
cities,  who  perform  miscellaneous  services  lor  travelers. 

Com-miS'sion-Shlp  (kBm-mish'fin-shTp),  re.  The 
office  of  commissioner.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

■  Com-mls'sive  (kSm-mts'siv),  a.  Relating  to  commis- 
sion ;  of  tlie  nature  of,  or  involving,  commission.     [R.'\ 

Com-mis'SU-ral  (k6m-mTsh'ii-ral  or  kom'mi-shu'raf), 
a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  commissure. 

Com'mis-sure  (kBm'mi-shur  or  kSm-mish'ur ;  134- 
6),  re.  [L.  commissura  a  joining  together:  cf.  F.  com- 
missure. See  Commit.]  1.  A  joint,  seam,  or  closure ; 
the  place  where  two  bodies,  or  parts  of  a  body,  meet 
and  unite  ;  an  interstice,  cleft,  or  juncture. 

2.  {Anat.  &  Zool.)  {a)  The  point  of  union  between 
two  parts,  as  the  angles  of  the  lips  or  eyelids,  the  man- 
dibles of  a  bird,  etc.  (J)  A  collection  of  fibers  connect- 
ing parts  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow ;  a  chiasma. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  line  of  junction  or  coliering  face  of  two 
carpels,  as  in  the  parsnip,  caraway,  etc. 

Com-mit' (kom-mTf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Comiotted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Committing.]  [L.  committere,  commis- 
sum,  to  connect,  commit ;  co7n-  -j-  miliere  to  send.  See 
Mission.]  1.  To  give  in  trust ;  to  put  into  charge  or 
keeping  ;  to  intrust ;  to  consign  ;  —  used  with  to,  unto. 
Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord.  Ps.  xxxvii.  5. 
Bid  him  farewell,  commit  him  to  the  grave.         Shak, 

2.  To  put  in  charge  of  a  jailor ;  to  imprison. 

These  two  were  committed.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  do  ;  to  perpetrate,  as  a  crime,  sin,  or  fault. 

Thou  Shalt  not  commit  adultery.       Ex.  xx.  14. 

4.  To  join  for  a  contest ;  to  match  ;  —  followed  by 
with,     [i?.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

5.  To  pledge  or  bind ;  to  compromise,  expose,  or  endan- 
ger by  some  decisive  act  or  preliminary  step  ;  —  often  used 
reflexively ;  as,  to  commit  one's  self  to  a  certain  course. 

You  might  have  satisfied  every  duty  of  political  friendship, 
without  committing  the  honor  of  your  sovereign.  Junius. 

Any  sudden  assent  to  the  proposal .  . .  might  possibly  be  con- 
sidered  as  committing  the  faith  of  the  United  States.    Jlarsliall, 

6.  To  confound.     [An  obsolete  Latinisni] 

Committing  short  and  long  [quantities].        Milton. 

To  commit  a  bill  (Legislation),  to  refer  or  intrust  it  to  a 
committee  or  others,  to  be  considered  and  reported.  — 
To  commit  to  memory,  or  To  commit,  to  learn  by  heart ;  to 
memorize. 

Syn.  — To  Commit,  Intrust,  Consign.  These  words 
have  in  common  the  idea  of  transferring  from  one's  self 
to  the  care  and  custody  of  another.  Commit  is  the  widest 
term,  and  may  express  only  the  general  idea  of  deliver- 
ing into  the  charge  of  another ;  as,  to  commit  a  lawsuit  to 
the  care  of  an  attorney ;  or  it  may  have  the  special  sense 
of  intrusting  with  or  without  limitations,  as  to  a  superior 
power,  or  to  a  careful  servant,  or  of  consigning,  as  to 
^vriting  or  paper,  to  the  flames,  or  to  prison.  To  intmst 
denotes  the  act  of  committing  in  the  exercise  of  confi- 
dence or  trust ;  as,  to  intrust  a  friend  with  the  care  of  a 
child,  or  mth  a  secret.  To  consiqn  is  a  more  formal  act, 
and  regards  the  thing  transferred  as  placed  chiefly  or 
wholly  out  of  one's  immediate  control ;  as,  to  consign  a 
pupil  to  the  charge  of  his  instructor  ;  to  consign  goods  to 
an  agent  for  sale ;  to  consign  a  work  to  the  press. 

Com-mlt',  «.  i.  To  sin;  esp.,  to  be  incontinent.  [Obs.'] 
Commit  not  with  man's  sworn  spouse.  Shak. 

Com-mit'ment  (rkSm-mit'ment),  re.  1.  The  act  of  com- 
mitting, or  putting  in  charge,  keeping,  or  trust ;  consign- 
ment ;  esp.,  the  act  of  committing  to  prison. 

They  were  glad  to  compound  for  his  bare  commitment  to  the 
Tower,  whence  he  was  within  few  days  enlarged.      Clarendon. 

2.  A  warrant  or  order  for  the  imprisonment  of  a  per- 
son ;  —  more  frequently  termed  a  mittimus. 

3.  The  act  of  referring  or  intrusting  to  a  committee 
for  consideration  and  report ;  as,  the  commitment  of  a 
petition  or  a  bill. 

4.  A  doing,  or  perpetration,  in  a  bad  sense,  as  of  a 
crime  or  blunder ;  commission. 

5.  The  act  of  pledging  or  engaging;  the  act  of  expos- 
ing, endangering,  or  compromising ;  also,  the  state  of 
being  pledged  or  engaged.  Hamilton. 

Com-mit'ta-ble  (k5m-mTt't4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
committed. 

Com-mit'tal  (kSm-mit'tal),  re.  The  act  of  commit- 
ting, or  the  state  of  being  committed ;  commitment. 

Com-mlt'tee  (kSm-mft'te),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  comite  com- 
pany, and  LL.  co?nitatus  jurisdiction  or  territory  of  a 
count,  county,  assize,  army.  The  word  was  apparently 
influenced  by  the  verb  commit,  but  not  directly  formed 
from  it.  Cf.  County.]  One  or  more  persons  elected  or 
appointed,  to  whom  any  matter  or  business  is  referred, 
either  by  a  legislative  body,  or  by  a  court,  or  by  any  col- 
lective body  of  men  acting  together. 

Committee  of  the  whole  [house],  a  committee,  embracing 
all  the  members  present,  into  which  a  legislative  or  de- 
liberative body  sometimes  resolves  itself,  tor  tlio  purpose 
of  considering  a  particular  measure  uuclor  the  operation  of 
different  rules  from  those  governing  the  general  legisla- 
tive proceedings.  The  cniiini  Hire  of  llir  niinlr  has  its  own 
chairman,  and  reports  its  action  in  the  form  of  recom- 
mendations. —  Standing  committee.    See  uniier  Standing. 
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Com'mlt-tee'  (k6m'mit-te'),  n.  [Prom  Commit,  v.  <.] 
\Law)  One  to  whom  the  charge  of  the  person  or  estate 
of  another,  as  of  a  lunatic,  is  committed  by  suitable  au- 
thority ;  a  guardian. 

Com-mlt'tee-man  (kom-mTt'te-man),  n.  A  member 
of  a  committee. 

Com-mit'ter  (kom-mTt'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  commits  ; 
one  who  does  or  perpetrates.  South. 

2.  A  fornicator.     \_Obs.']  T.  Decker. 

Com-mit'tl-ble  (-tl-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  commit- 
ted ;  liable  to  be  committed,     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Broivne. 

Corn-mix'  (kSm-mtks'),  v.  t.  &  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Com- 
mixed (-mtkst'j ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Commixing.]  [Pref. 
com-  -\-  mix :  cf.  L.  commixtus,  p.  p.  of  commiscere.  See 
Mix.]    To  mix  or  mingle  together ;  to  blend. 

The  commixed  impressions  of  all  the  colors  do  stir  up  and  be- 
get a  sensation  of  wnite.  Hir  !•  Sewtcn. 
To  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at.  Shak. 

Com-mlx'ion  (kSm-mlk'shun),  n.  [See  Commix.] 
Commixture.  Skak. 

Com-mix'tlon  (kom-mTks'chQn  ;  106),  n.  [L.  commix- 
iio.']    Commixture ;  mingling,     [i?.] 

An  exact  commixtion  of  the  ingredients.  Boyle. 

Com-mix'ture  (k5ra-mTks'ti!r  ;  135),  re.  [L.  commix- 
iura.'\  1.  The  act  or  process  of  mixing ;  the  state  of 
being  mingled ;  the  blending  of  ingredients  in  one  mass 
or  compound. 

In  the  commixtureoi  anything  that  is  more  oily  or  sweet,  such 
bodies  are  least  apt  to  putrefy.  Bacon. 

2.  The  mass  formed  by  mingling  different  things ; 
a  compound  ;  a  mixture.  Bacon. 

Com'mo-date  (kSm'mo-dat),  n.  [L.  commodatum 
thing  lent,  loan.]     {Scols  Law)  A  gratuitous  loan. 

Corn-mode'  (k5m-mod'),  n.  [F.  commode,  fr.  co7n- 
mode  convenient,  L.  commodus ;  com — |-  modus  meas- 
ure, mode.  See  Mode.]  1.  A  kind  of  headdress  for- 
merly worn  by  ladies,  raising  the  hair  and  fore  part  of 
the  cap  to  a  great  height. 

Or  under  high  commodes,  with  looks  erect.     Granville. 

2.  A  piece  of  furniture,  so  named  according  to  tempo- 
rary fashion ;  as :  (a)  A  chest  of  drawers  or  a  bureau. 
(6)  A  night  stand  with  a  compartment  for  holding  a 
chamber  vessel,  (c)  A  kind  of  close  stool,  (d)  A  mov- 
able sink  or  stand  for  a  wash  bowl,  with  closet. 

Com-mo'dl-OUS  (kSm-mo'dT-ias),  a.  [LL.  commodio- 
sus,  fr.  L.  coramodum  convenience,  fr.  commodus.  See 
Commode.]  Adapted  to  its  use  or  purpose,  or  to  wants 
and  necessities ;  serviceable  ;  spacious  and  convenient ; 
roomy  and  comfortable  ;  as,  a  commodious  house.  "  A 
commodiotis  drab."  Shak.  "  Commodious  gold."  Pope. 
The  haven  was  not  commodious  to  winter  in.    Acts  xxvii.  12. 

Syn.  —  Convenient ;  suitable ;  fit ;  proper ;  advanta- 
geous ;  serviceable  ;  useful ;  spacious ;  corof ortable. 

Com-mo'dl-ous-ly,  adv.    In  a  commodious  manner. 
To  pass  commodioushj  this  Ufe.  Milton. 

Oom-mo'dl-OUS-ness,  n.  State  of  being  commodious ; 
suitableness  for  its  purpose  ;  convenience  ;  roominess. 

Of  cities,  the  greatness  and  riches  increase  according  to  the 

commodiousness  of  their  situation.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

The  commodiousness  of  the  harbor.  Johnson. 

Com-mod'1-ty  (kSm-mod'T-ty),  n. ;  pi.   Commodities 

(-tiz).     [F.  commodus,  convenience,  fr.  L.  commoditas. 

See  Commode.]  1.  Convenience ;  accommodation  ;  profit; 

benefit;  advantage;  interest;  commodiousness.     [06s.] 

Drawn  by  the  comynoditi/  of  a  footpath.     B.  Jonson. 

Men  may  seek  their  own  commodity,  yet  if  this  were  done 
with  injury  to  others,  it  was  not  to  be  suffered.  Hooker. 

2.  That  which  affords  convenience,  advantage,  or 
profit,  especially  in  commerce,  including  everything 
movable  that  is  bought  and  sold  (except  animals),  — 
goods,  wares,  merchandise,  produce  of  land  and  manu- 
factures, etc. 

3.  A  parcel  or  quantity  of  goods.     [Ofts.] 

A  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger.       Shak. 

Com'mo-dore'  (kSm'mo-dor'),  n.  [Prob.  a  corruption 
of  commander,  or  Sp.  eomendador  a  knight  of  a  military 
order  who  holds  a  commandery ;  also  a  superior  of  a 
monastery,  fr.  LL.  commendare  to  command.  Cf.  Com- 
mend, Command,  Commander.]  1.  {U.  S.  Navy)  An 
officer  who  ranks  next  above  a  captain  ;  sometimes,  by 
courtesy,  the  senior  captain  of  a  squadron.  The  rank  of 
commodore  corresponds  vrith  that  of  brigadier  general 
in  the  army. 

2.  {British  Navy)  A  captain  commanding  a  squadron, 
or  a  division  of  a  fleet,  or  having  the  temporary  rank  of 
rear  admiral. 

3.  A  title  given  by  courtesy  to  the  senior  captain  of  a 
line  of  merchant  vessels,  and  also  to  the  chief  officer  of 
a  yachting  or  rowing  club. 

4.  A  familiar  name  for  the  flagship,  or  for  the  princi- 
pal vessel  of  a  squadron  or  fleet. 

Com'mon  (koiu'mtin),  a.  ICompar.  Commonek  (-er) ; 
superl.  Commonest.]  [OE.  commun,  comon,  OF.  comun, 
F.  commun,  fr.  L.  communis;  com--}-  munis  ready  to 
be  of  service ;  cf.  Skr.  mi  to  make  fast,  set  up,  build, 
f  1th.  gamains  common,  6.  gemein,  and  E.  mean  low, 
common.  Cf.  Immunity,  Commune,  n.  &  v.'\  1.  Belong- 
ing or  relating  equally,  or  similarly,  to  more  than  one ; 
Bs,  you  and  I  have  a  common  interest  iu  the  property. 
Though  life  and  sense  be  common  to  men  and  brutes. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Belonging  to  or  shared  by,  affecting  or  serving,  all 

the  members  of  a  class,  considered  together ;  general ; 

public ;  as,  properties  common  to  all  plants ;  the  common 

schools ;  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Such  actions  as  the  common  good  requireth.       Hooker, 
The  common  enemy  of  man.  Shak. 

3«  Often  met  with  ;  usual ;  frequent ;  customary. 

Grief  more  than  common  grief.  Shak. 


4.  Not  distinguished  or  exceptional ;  inconspicuous  ; 
ordinary  ;  plebeian ;  —  often  in  a  depreciatory  sense. 

The  honest,  heart-felt  enjoyment  of  common  life.  W.  Irving. 
This  tact  was  infamous 
And  ill  beseeming  any  common  man. 
Much  more  a  knight,  a  captain  and  a  leader.  Shak. 

Above  the  vulgar  flight  of  common  souls.  A.  Murphy. 

5.  Profane  ;  polluted.    [Obs.'] 

What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common. 

Acts  X.  15. 

6.  Given  to  habits  of  lewdness ;  prostitute. 

A  dame  who  herself  was  common.  L'£styange. 
Common  bar.  (Z'/"'i  Same  as  Blank  bar,  under  Blank. 
—  Common  barrator  {Law),  one  who  makes  a  business  of 
instigating  htigation.  —  Common  Bench,  a  name  some- 
times given  to  the  English  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  — 
Common  brawler  (Law),  one  addicted  to  public  brawling 
and  quarreling.  See  Brawler.  —  Common  carrier  (Law), 
one  who  undertakes  the  office  of  carrying  (goods  or  per- 
sons) for  hire.  Such  a  carrier  is  bound  to  carry  in  all 
cases  when  he  has  accommodation,  and  when  his  fixed 
price  is  tendered,  and  he  is  liable  for  all  losses  and  injuries 
to  the  goods,  except  those  which  happen  in  consequence 
of  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  enemies  of  the  country,  or  of 
the  owner  of  the  property  liimself .  —  Common  chord 
{Mus.),  a  chord  consisting  of  the  fundamental  tone,  with 
its  third  and  fifth.  —  Common  council,  the  representative 
(legislative)  body,  or  the  lower  branch  of  the  representa- 
tive body,  of  a  city  or  other  municipal  corporation.  — 
Common  crier,  the  crier  of  a  town  or  city.  —  Common 
divisor  iMid/i.),  a  number  or  quantity  that  divides  two  or 
more  numbers  or  quantities  without  a  remauider ;  a 
common  measure.  —  Common  gender  (Oram.),  the  gender 
comprising  words  that  may  be  of  either  the  masculine  or 
the  feminine  gender.  —  Common  law,  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence developing  under  the  guidance  of  the  courts  so  as 
to  apply  a  consistent  and  reasonable  rule  to  each  litigated 
case.  It  may  be  superseded  by  statute,  but  unless  super- 
seded it  controls.  Wharton.  It  is  by  others  defined  as 
the  unwritten  law  (especially  of  Eiig'laiid),  the  law  that 
receives  its  binding  force  from  immemorial  usage  and 
universal  reception,  as  ascertained  and  expressed  in  the 
judgments  of  the  courts.  Tliis  term  is  often  used  in 
contradistinction  from  statute  laic.  Many  use  it  to  des- 
ignate a  law  common  to  the  whole  country.  It  is  also 
used  to  designate  the  whole  body  of  Enghsh  (or  other) 
law,  as  distinguished  from  its  subdivisions,  local,  civil, 
admiralty,  equity,  etc.  See  Law.  —  Common  lawyer,  one 
versed  in  common  law.  —  Common  lewdness  (Law),  the 
habitual  performance  of  lewd  acts  in  public.  —  Common 
multiple.  {Arith.)  See  under  Multiple.  —  Common  noon 
(Gram.),  the  name  of  anyone  of  a  class  of  objects,  as 
distinguished  from  a  proper  noun  (the  name  of  a  par- 
ticular person  or  thing).  —  Common  nuisance  (Law),  that 
which  is  deleterious  to  the  health  or  comfort  or  sense  of 
decency  of  the  community  at  large.  —  Common  pleas,  one 
of  the  three  superior  courts  of  common  law  at  West- 
minster, presided  over  by  a  chief  justice  and  four  puisne 
judges.  Its  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  civil  matters. 
Courts  bearing  this  title  exist  in  several  of  the  United 
States,  having,  however,  in  some  cases,  both  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  extending  over  the  whole  State. 
In  other  States  the  jurisdiction  of  the  common  pleas  is 
limited  to  a  county,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  a  county 
court.  Its  powers  are  generally  defined  by  statute.  — 
Common  prayer,  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  or 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  the  United  States, 
which  all  its  clergy  are  enjomed  to  use.  It  is  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  —  Common  school,  a 
school  maintained  at  the  public  expense,  and  open  to  all. 
—  Common  scold  (Law),  a  woman  addicted  to  scolding  in- 
discriminately, in  public.  —  Common  seal,  a  seal  adopted 
and  used  by  a  corporation.  —  Common  sense,  (a)  A  sup- 
posed sense  which  was  held  to  be  the  common  bond  of 
all  the  others.  [06s.]  Trench.  (6)  Sound  judgment.  See 
under  Sense.  —  Common  time  (Mus. ),  that  variety  of  time 
in  which  the  measure  consists  of  two  or  of  four  equal 
portions.  —  In  common,  equally  with  another,  or  with  oth- 
ers; owned,  shared,  or  used,  m  community  with  others; 
affecting  or  affected  equally.  —  Out  of  the  common,  un- 
common ;  extraordinary.  —  Tenant  in  common,  one  holding 
real  or  personal  property  in  common  with  others,  having 
distinct  but  undivided  interests.  See  Joint  tenant,  under 
Joint.  —  To  make  common  cause  with,  to  join  or  ally  one's 
self  with, 

Syn.  —  General ;  public ;  popular;  national;  univer- 
sal ;  frequent ;  ordinary ;  customary ;  usual ;  familiar ; 
habitual ;  vulgar ;  mean ;  trite ;  stale ;  threadbare ;  com- 
monplace.   See  Mutual,  Ordinaey,  General. 

Com'mon  (kom'miin),  n.  1.  The  people ;  the  com- 
munity. \_Obs.']     "  The  weal  o' the  commore. "         Shak. 

2.  An  inclosed  or  uninclosed  tract  of  ground  for 
pleasure,  for  pasturage,  etc.,  the  use  of  which  belongs  to 
the  public,  or  to  a  number  of  persons. 

3.  {Law)  The  right  of  taking  a  profit  in  the  land  of 
another,  in  common  either  with  the  owner  or  with  other 
persons ;  —  so  called  from  the  community  of  interest 
which  arises  between  the  claimant  of  the  right  and  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  or  between  the  claimants  and  other 
commoners  entitled  to  the  same  right. 

Common  appendant,  a  right  belonging  to  the  owners  or 
occupiers  of  arable  land  to  put  commonable  beasts  upon 
the  waste  land  in  the  manor  where  they  dwell.  —  Com- 
mon appurtenant,  a  similar  right  applying  to  lands  in 
other  manors,  or  extending  to  other  beasts,  besides 
those  which  are  generally  commonable,  as  hogs.  —  Com- 
mon because  of  vicinage  or  neighborhood,  the  right  of  the 
inhabitants  of  each  of  two  townships,  lying  contiguous 
to  each  other,  which  have  usually  intercommoneoTwith 
one  another,  to  let  their  beasts  stray  into  the  other's 
fields.  —  Common  in  ^oss  or  at  large,  a  common  annexed 
to  a  man's  person,  being  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  by 
deed  ;  or  it  may  be  claimed  by  prescriptive  right,  as  by 
a  parson  of  a  church  or  other  corporation  sole.  Black- 
stone.  —  Common  of  estovers,  the  right  of  taking  wood 
from  another's  estate.  —  Common  of  pasture,  the  right  of 
feeding  beasts  on  the  land  of  another.  Bnrrill.  —  Com- 
mon of  piscary,  the  right  of  fisliing  in  waters  belonging 
to  jmother.  —  Common  of  turbary,  the  right  of  digging 
turf  upon  the  ground  of  another. 

Com'mon,  v.  i,  1.  To  converse  together ;  to  dis- 
course ;  to  confer.     [06s.] 

Embassadors  were  sent  upon  both  parts,  and  divers  means 
of  entreaty  were  cnmmoned  of.  Grafton. 

2.  To  participate.     \_Obs.'\  Sir  T.  More. 


3.  To  have  a  joint  right  with  others  in  common 
ground.  Johnson. 

4.  To  board  together ;  to  eat  at  a  table  in  common. 
Com'mon-a-ble  (k6m'mun-a-b'l),  a.    1.  Held  in  com- 
mon.    "Forests  .  .  .  and  other  commonaiie  places." 

Bacon, 

2.  Allowed  to  pasture  on  public  commons. 

Commonable  beasts  are  either  beasts  of  the  plow,  or  such  as 
manure  the  ground.  Blackstone. 

Com'mon-age  (-aj),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  communage.']  The 
right  of  pasturing  on  a  common  ;  the  right  of  using  any- 
thing in  common  with  others. 

The  claim  of  commonage  ...  in  most  of  the  forests.    Burke. 

Com'mon-al-ty  (kom'mun-51-t^),  n. ;  pi.  Common- 
alties (-tiz).  [OF.  communalte,  F.  communauti,  fr. 
communal.  See  Communal.]  1.  The  common  people  ; 
those  classes  and  conditions  of  people  who  are  below  the 
rank  of  nobility ;  the  commons. 

The  commonalty,  like  the  nobility,  are  divided  into  several 
degrees.  Blackstone. 

The  ancient  fare  of  our  kings  differed  from  that  of  the  com- 
monalty  in  plenteousness  only.  Landor. 

2.  The  majority  or  bulk  of  mankind.   [06s.]    Hooker. 

Com'mon-er  (kSm'man-er),  n.  1.  One  of  the  com- 
mon people  ;  one  having  no  rank  of  nobility. 

All  below  them  [the  peers]  even  their  children,  were  common^ 
ers,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  law  equal  to  each  other.  Hallam, 

2.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

3.  One  who  has  a  joint  right  in  common  ground. 
Much  good  land  might  be  gained  from  forests  .  .  .  and  from 

other  commonable  placeSj  so  as  always  there  be  a  due  care  taken 
that  the  poor  commoners  have  no  injury.  Bacon. 

4.  One  sharing  with  another  in  anything.  \_Obs.']  Fuller. 

5.  A  student  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  Eng.,  who  is 
not  dependent  on  any  foundation  for  support,  but  pays  all 
university  charges;  —  at  Cambridge  called  &  pensioner. 

6.  A  prostitute.     [06s.]  Shak. 
Com'mon-ish,  a.    Somewhat  common  ;  commonplace ; 

vulgar. 

Com'mo-nl'tion  (kSm'mo-nTsh'iin),  n.  [L.  commo- 
nilio.  See  Monition.]  Advice;  warning;  instruction. 
[06s.]  Bailey. 

Com-monl-tive  (kSm-mSnl-tlv),  a.  Monitory.  [06s. J 
Only  commemorative  and  cotrrmonitive.      Bp.  Hall. 

Com-mon'i-tO-ry  (-i-to-ri^),  a.  [Lj>  commonitorius.\ 
Calling  to  mind ;  giving  admonition.     [06s.]  Foxe. 

Com'mon-ly  (kom'mfin-ly),  adv.  1.  Usually;  gen- 
erally ;  ordinarily  ;  frequently ;  for  the  most  part ;  aB> 
confirmed  habits  commonly  continue  through  life. 

2.  In  common ;  familiarly.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Com'mon-neSB,  n.  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  com- 
mon or  usual ;  as,  the  commonness  of  sunlight. 

2.  Triteness ;  meaimess. 

Com'mon-place' (-plas'), a.  Common;  ordinary;  trite; 
as,  a  commonplace  person,  or  observation. 

Com'mon-place',  n.  1.  An  idea  or  expression  want- 
ing originality  or  interest ;  a  trite  or  customary  remark; 
a  platitude. 

2.  A  memorandum ;  something  to  be  frequently  con- 
sulted or  referred  to. 

Whatever,  in  my  reading,  occurs  concerning  this  our  fellow 
creature,  I  do  never  fail  to  set  it  down  by  way  of  commonplace. 

Swift. 

Commonplace  book,  a  book  in  which  records  are  made  of 
things  to  be  remembered. 

Com'mon-place',  v.  t.  To  enter  in  a  commonplace 
book,  or  to  reduce  to  general  heads.  Felton. 

Com'mon-place',  v.  i.  To  utter  commonplaces;  to 
indulge  in  platitudes.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Com'mon-place'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  com- 
monplace ;  commonness. 

Com'mons  (kom'miinz),  n.  pi.    1.  The  mass  of  the 
people,  as  distinguished  from  the  titled  classes  or  nobil- 
ity ;  the  commonalty ;  the  common  people.     \_Eng.'] 
'Tis  like  che  common'^,  rude  unpolished  hinds. 
Could  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign.  Shak. 

The  word  commons  in  its  present  ordinary  signification  conv 
prises  all  the  people  who  are  under  the  rank  of  peers. 

Blackstone. 

2.  The  House  of  Commons,  or  lower  house  of  the  Brit- 
ishParliament,  consisting  of  representatives  elected  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  counties,  boroughs,  and  universities. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  CommoTis  were  no  part  of  the  great  coun- 
cil till  some  ages  after  the  Conquest.  Hume. 

3.  Provisions ;  food ;  fare,  —  as  that  provided  at  a 
common  table  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Their  commons,  though  but  coarse,  were  nothing  scant.  Dryden. 

4.  A  club  or  association  for  boarding  at  a  common 
table,  as  in  a  college,  the  members  sharing  the  expenses 
equally  ;  as,  to  board  in  commons. 

5.  A  common ;  public  pasture  ground. 

To  shake  his  ears,  and  graze  in  commons.  Shak. 

Doctors'  Commons,  a  place  near  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
in  London  where  the  doctors  of  civil  law  used  to  common 
together,  and  where  were  the  ecclesiastical  and  admiralty 
courts  and  offices  having  jurisdiction  of  marriage  licenses, 
divorces,  registration  of  wills,  etc.  —  To  be  on  short  com- 
mons, to  have  a  small  allowance  of  food.    [CoUoq.] 

Com'mon  sense'  (kom'miin  sSns').  See  Common 
sense,  under  Sense. 

Com'mon-ty  (k5m'mun-t5r),  n.  {Scots  Law)  A  com- 
mon ;  a  piece  of  land  in  which  two  or  more  persons  have 
a  common  right.  Bell. 

Com'mon-weal' (-wel'),  n.  lCommon-{-weal.']  Com- 
monwealth. 


Such  a  prince. 
So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal. 


Shak. 


Com'mon-wealth'  (kSm'miln-welth';  277),  n.  [Com' 
mon  -\-  wealth  well-being.]  1.  A  state  ;  a  body  politic 
consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  united,  by  compact 
or  tacit  agreement,  under  one  form  of  government  and 
system  of  laws. 

The  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up  an  ordinary  conu 
monwealth.  Jfftton, 


ale,  senate,   cd.re,   &m,    ana,    ask,   final,  ^U ;     eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent ;     ice,    idea,   ill ;     old,   fibey,   drb,   odd ; 
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„.-„  ■  This  term  is  applied  to  governments  which  are 
censidered  as  free  or  popular,  but  rarely,  or  improperly, 
to  an  absolute  government.  The  word  signifies,  strictly, 
the  common  well-beiixj  or  happiness  ;  and  hence,  a  form 
of  government  in  which  the  general  welfare  is  regarded 
rather  than  the  welfare  of  any  class. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  people  in  a  state  ;  the  public. 

3.  {Eng.  Hist.)  Specifically,  the  form  of  govenmient 
established  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  in  1649,  which 
existed  under  Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  son  Richard,  end- 
ing with  the  abdication  of  the  latter  in  1059. 

Syn.  —  State;  realm;  republic. 

Com'mo-rance  (kBm'mo-rons),  n.    See  Commorancy. 

Com'mo-ran-cy  (-r«n-sy),  n.  1.  (Lmo)  A  dwelluig 
or  ordinary  residence  in  a  place ;  habitation. 

Commorancy  consists  in  usually  lying  there.    Blackstone. 

2.  {Am.  Law)  Residence  temporarily,  or  for  a  short 
time. 

Com'mo-rant  (-rnnt),  a.  [L.  commomns,  p.  pr.  of 
eommorari  to  abide  ;  co7n-  +  viortiri  to  delay.]  1.  (Law) 
Ordinarily  residing ;  inhabiting. 

All  freeholders  within  the  precinct  .  .  .  and  all  persons  com- 
morant  therein.  Blackstone. 

2.  {Am.  Law)  Inhabiting  or  occupying  temporarily. 

Com'mo-rant,  n.    A  resident.  Bp.  Hacket. 

Com'mo-ra'tion  (-ra'sImu),M.  [L.  commoratio.']  The 
act  of  staying  or  residing  in  a  place.     [Obs."]     Bp.  Hall. 

Com-mo'n-ent  (kSm-mo'rT-ent),  a.  [L.  commoriens, 
p.  pr.  of  commoriri.']  Dying  together  or  at  the  same 
time,     [i?.]  Sir  G.  Buck. 

Com-morse'  (k5m-m8rs'),  n.  [L.  commorsus,  p.  p.  of 
commordere  to  bite  sharply.]  Remorse.  \_Obs.']  "  With 
sad  conimorse."  Daniel. 

Com-mote'  (kSm-mof),  v.  t.  [See  Commove.]  To 
commove ;  to  disturb  ;  to  stir  up.     [J?.] 

Society  being  more  or  less  commo^et?  and  made  uncomfortable. 

Hawthonie. 

Com-mo'tlon  (kSm-mo'shOn),  «.  [L.  commotio :  cf. 
F.  commotion.  See  Motion.]  1.  Disturbed  or  violent 
motion;  agitation. 

[What]  commotion  in  the  winds  I  Shak. 

2.  A  popular  tumult ;  public  disturbance  ;  riot. 
When  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  commotions.    Luke  xxi.  9. 

3.  Agitation,  perturbation,  or  disorder,  of  mind ;  heat ; 
excitement.  "He  could  not  debate  anything  without 
some  commotion."  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  Excitement ;  agitation  ;  perturbation ;  disturb- 
ance ;  tumult ;  disorder ;  violence. 

Com-move'  (kom-moov'),  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.p-  CoM- 

MOVED  (-moovd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Commoving.]    [L.  com- 

movere,  commotum ;  com — \-  movere  to  move.T    1.  To 

urge;  to  persuade  ;  to  incite.     \_Ohs.']  Chaucer. 

2.  To  put  in  motion  ;  to  disturb  ;  to  unsettle.     [iJ.] 

Straight  tlie  sands, 

Commoved  around,  in  gathering  eddies  play.    Thomson. 

Com'mu-nal  (kSm'mu-nol  or  kom-mii'nal),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  communal.']    Pertaining  to  a  commune. 

Com'mu-nal-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  A  French  theory  of 
government  which  holds  that  each  commune  should  be 
a  kind  of  independent  state,  and  the  national  government 
a  confederation  of  such  states,  having  only  limited  pow- 
ers. It  is  advocated  by  advanced  French  republicans ; 
but  it  should  not  be  confounded  with  communism. 

Com'mu-nal-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  communaliste.']  An  ad- 
vocate of  communalism. 

Com'mu-nal-is'tic  (-Is'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to  com- 
munalism. 

Com-mnne'  (kom-miin'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CoM- 
BTONED  {-mund') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Communing.]  [OF. 
eommunier,  fr.  L.  communicare  to  communicate,  fr. 
communis  common.   See  Common,  and  cf.  Communicate.] 

1.  To  converse  together  with  sympathy  and  confi- 
dence ;  to  interchange  sentiments  or  feelings ;  to  talie 
counsel. 

I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things 

That  want  no  ear  but  yours.  Shak. 

2.  To  receive  the  communion ;  to  partake  of  the  eu- 
charist  or  Lord's  supper. 

To  commune  under  both  kinds.         Bp.  Burnet. 

To  commune  with  one's  self  or  one's  own  heart,  to  think ; 
to  reflect ;  to  meditate. 

Com'mune  (kSm'mun),  n.  Communion  ;  sympathetic 
intercourse  or  conversation  between  friends. 

For  days  of  happy  commune  dead.  Tennyson. 

Com'mune  (kom'mun),  n.  [F.,  fr.  commun.  See 
Common.]  1.  The  commonalty ;  the  common  people. 
iObs.-]  Chaucer. 

In  this  struggle  —  to  use  the  technical  words  of  the  time  — of 
the  "  commune,"  the  general  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  against  the 
"prudhommes  "  or  "  wiser  "  few.  J.  S.  Green. 

2.  A  small  territorial  district  in  France  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  mayor  and  municipal  council ;  also,  the  in- 
liabitants,  or  the  government,  of  such  a  district.  See 
Arrondissement. 

3.  Absolute  municipal  self-government. 

The  Commune  of  Paris,  or  The  Commune,  (a)  The  govern- 
ment established  in  Pans  (1792-94)  by  a  usurpation  of  su- 
preme power  on  the  part  of  representatives  chosen  by 
the  communes ;  the  period  of  its  continuance  is  known  as 
y^Lv  ,.^f","f  Terror."  (6)  The  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, modeled  on  the  commune  of  1792,  which  the  com- 
munists, so  called,  attempted  to  establish  in  1871. 

r„9°!?'°"*'"'"''*-''*^'l-*y  (k5m-mu'ni-ka-bil'i-ty),  n. 
LCI.  i.  communicabilite.']  The  quality  of  being  commu- 
nicable ;  capability  of  being  imparted. 

Com-mu'ni-ca-ble  (-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  communicable, 
L,lj.  cemmunicaMlis.1  1.  Ciipable  of  being  communi- 
eated,  or  imparted  ;  as,  a  communicable  disease ;  commu- 
mcable  knowledge. 

2.  Communicative;  free-speaking.    [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

— Com-mu'nl-ca-We-ness, ».— Com-mu'nl-ca-bly,  adv. 


Com-mu'nl-cant  (kSm-mu'nt-kant),  n.  [L.  commu- 
nicans,  p.  pr.]  1.  One  who  partakes  of,  or  is  entitled 
to  partake  of,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  a 
church  member. 

A  never-failing  monthly  communicant.    Atterhury, 

2.  One  who  communicates.  Foxe. 

Com-mu'ni-cant  (k5m-mii'ni-kant),  a.  Communi- 
cating.    [iJ.]  Coleridge. 

Gom-mu'nl-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Commu- 
nicated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Communicating.]  [L.  commu- 
nicatus,  p.  p.  of  communicare  to  communicate,  fr.  com- 
munis common.  See  Commune,  v.  I.]  1.  To  share  in 
common ;  to  participate  in.     [06«.] 

To  thousands  that  communicate  our  loss.   B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  impart ;  to  bestow ;  to  convey  ;  as,  to  communi- 
cate a  disease  or  a  sensation ;  to  communicate  motion  by 
means  of  a  crank. 

Where  God  is  worshiped,  there  he  communicates  his  blessings 
and  holy  indueuces.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  To  make  known  ;  to  recount ;  to  give  ;  to  impart ; 
as,  to  communicate  information  to  any  one. 

4.  To  administer  the  communion  to.     [iJ.] 

She  [the  church]  .  .  .  may  communicate  him.    Jer.  Taylor. 

^W  This  verb  was  formerly  followed  by  with  before 
the  person  receiving,  but  now  usually  takes  to  after  it. 

He  communicated  those  thoughts  only  with  the  Lord  Digby. 

Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  To  impart ;  bestow  ;  confer ;  reveal ;  disclose  ; 
tell;  announce  ;  recount ;  make  known.  —  To  Communi- 
cate, Impart,  Reveae.  Communicate  is  the  more  gen- 
eral term,  and  denotes  the  aUowmg  of  others  to  partake 
or  enjoy  in  common  mth  ourselves.  Impart  is  more  spe- 
cific. It  is  giving  to  others  a  part  of  what  we  had  held 
as  our  own,  or  making  them  our  partners  ;  as,  to  impart 
our  feelings ;  to  impart  of  our  property,  etc.  Hence  there 
is  sometliing  more  intimate  m  imparting  intelligence 
than  in  communicating  it.  To  reveal  is  to  disclose  some- 
tiling  hidden  or  concealed ;  as,  to  reveal  a  secret. 

Com-mu'nl-cate,  v.  i.  1.  To  share  or  participate  ;  to 
possess  or  enjoy  in  common ;  to  have  sympathy. 

Ye  did  communicate  with  my  affliction.     Fhilip.  iv.  4. 

2.  To  give  alms,  sympathy,  or  aid. 

To  do  good  and  to  conununicate  forget  not.    Heb.  xiii.  16. 

3.  To  have  intercourse  or  to  be  the  means  of  inter- 
course ;  as,  to  conununicate  with  another  on  business ; 
to  be  connected  ;  as,  a  communicating  artery. 

Subjects  suffered  to  communicate  and  to  have  intercourse  of 
traffic.  Hakluyt. 

The  whole  body  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  such  canals,  which 
all  communicate  with  one  another.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  partake  of  the  Lord's  supper  ;  to  commune. 
The  primitive  Christians  communicated  every  day.   Jer.  Taylor. 

Com-mu'nl-ca'tion  (-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  communica- 
tio.]  1.  The  act  or  fact  of  communicating ;  as,  commu- 
nication of  smallpox  ;  communication  of  a  secret. 

2.  Intercourse  by  words,  letters,  or  messages ;  inter- 
change of  thoughts  or  opinions,  by  conference  or  other 
means ;  conference ;  correspondence. 

Argument  .  .  .  and  friendly  communication.       Shah. 

3.  Association ;  company. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.    1  Cor.  xv.  3?. 

4.  Means  of  communicating ;  means  of  passing  from 
place  to  place  ;  a  connecting  passage  ;  connection. 

The  Euxine  Sea  is  conveniently  situated  for  trade,  by  the 
communication  it  has  both  with  Asia  and  Europe.        Arbuthnot. 

5.  That  which  is  communicated  or  imparted  ;  inteUi" 
gence ;  news ;  a  verbal  or  written  message. 

6.  Participation  in  the  Lord's  supper.      Bp.  Pearson. 

7.  {Ehet.)  A  trope,  by  which  a  speaker  assumes  that 
his  hearer  is  a  partner  in  his  sentiments,  and  says  we, 
instead  of  I  or  you.  Beattie. 

Syn.  — Correspondence  ;  conference;  intercourse. 

Com-mu'nl-ca-tive  (kom-mu'ni-ka-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
communicatif,  LL.  communicativus.]  Inclined  to  com- 
municate ;  ready  to  impart  to  others. 

Determine,  for  the  future,  to  be  less  communicative.    Swift. 

Com-mu'ni-ca-ttve-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
communicative.  Norris. 

Com-mu'nl-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  com- 
municates. Boyle. 

Com-mu'nl-ca-tO-ry  (-ka-to-ry),  a.  [LL.  communi- 
catorius.2    Imparting  knowledge  or  information. 

Canonical  and  communicatory  letters.  Barrow. 

Com-mun'lon  (k5m-miin'yun),  n.  [L.  communio  : 
cf.  F.  communion.  See  Common.]  1.  The  act  of  shar- 
ing ;  community ;  participation.  "  This  communion  of 
goods."  Blackstone. 

2.  Intercourse  between  two  or  more  persons ;  esp.,  in- 
timate association  and  intercourse  implying  sympathy 
and  confidence  ;  interchange  of  thoughts,  purposes,  etc. ; 
agreement ;  fellowship ;  as,  the  communion  of  saints. 

We  are  naturally  induced  to  seek  communion  and  fellowship 

with  others.  Hooker. 

What  communion  hath  light  with  darkness  ?    2  Cor.  vi.  14. 

Bare  communion,  with  a  good  church  can  never  alone  make  a 
good  man.  South. 

3.  A  body  of  Christians  having  one  common  faith  and 
discipline ;  as,  the  Presbyterian  comnmnion. 

4.  The  sacrament  of  the  eucharist ;  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  supper ;  the  act  of  partaking  of  the  sacrament ; 
as,  to  go  to  communion ;  to  partake  of  the  communion. 

Close  communion.  See  under  Close,  a.  —  Communion  ele- 
ments, the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  —  Communion  service,  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  or  the  office  or  service  therefor.  — 
Communion  table,  the  table  upon  which  the  el  nients  are 
placed  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper.  —  Commun- 
ion in  both  kinds,  participation  in  both  the  bread  and 
wine  by  all  communicants.  —  Communion  in  one  kind,  par- 
ticipation in  but  one  element,  as  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  where  the  laity  partake  of  tlie  bread  only. 

Syn.  —  Share  ;  participation  ;  fellowship  ;  converse  ; 
intercourse  ;  unity  ;  concord  ;  agreement. 


Com'mn-nlsm  (kSm'mu-ntz'm),  n.  [F.  communisme, 
fr.  commun  common.]  A  scheme  of  equalizing  the 
social  conditions  of  life ;  specifically,  a  scheme  which 
contemplates  the  abolition  of  inequalities  in  the  posses- 
sion of  property,  as  by  distributing  all  wealth  equally  to 
all,  or  by  holding  all  wealth  in  common  for  the  equal  use 
and  advantage  of  all. 

(!l^°"  At  different  times,  and  in  different  countries,  va- 
rious schemes  pertaining  to  socialism  in  government  and 
the  conditions  of  domestic  life,  as  well  as  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  have  been  called  communism. 

Com'mu-nist  (-nTst),  n.  [F.  communiste."]  1.  An 
advocate  for  the  theory  or  practice  of  communism. 

2.  A  supporter  of  the  commune  of  Paris. 

Com'mu-nlS'tiC  (-nts'tlk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
communism  or  communists  ;  as,  communistic  theories. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Living  or  having  their  nests  in  common,  as 
certain  birds. 

Com-mu'ni-ty  (kom-mu'nt-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Communities 
(-tlz).  [L.  communitas :  cf.  OF.  communite.  Cf.  Com- 
monalty, and  see  Common.]  1.  Common  possession  or 
enjoyment ;  participation  ;  as,  a  community  of  goods. 

The  original  community  of  all  things.  Locke. 

An  unreserved  community  of  thought  and  feeling.     W.  Irving. 

2.  A  body  of  people  having  common  rights,  privileges, 
or  interests,  or  living  in  the  same  place  under  the  same 
laws  and  regulations ;  as,  a  community  of  monks.  Hence, 
a  number  of  animals  living  in  a  common  home  or  with 
some  apparent  association  of  interests. 

Creatures  that  in  communities  exist.     Wordsworth. 

3.  Society  at  large  ;  a  commonwealth  or  state ;  a  body 
politic ;  the  public,  or  people  in  general. 

Burdens  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.    Hallam. 
<^^  In  this  sense,  the  term  should  be  used  with  the 
definite  article ;  as,  the  interests  of  the  community. 

4.  Common  character  ;  likeness,     [i?.] 

The  essential  community  of  nature  between  organic  growtli 
and  inorganic  growth.  H.  fencer, 

5.  Commonness  ;  frequency.     [06«.] 

Eyes  ,  .  .  sick  and  blunted  with  community.        Shak, 

Com-mu'ta-bll'I-ty  (-mu'ta-bil'I-ty),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  commutable. 

Com-mut'a-ble  (-mu'ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  commutabilis.] 
Capable  of  being  commuted  or  interchanged. 

The  predicate  and  subject  are  not  commutable.    Whately, 

Com-mut'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  com- 
mutable ;  interchangeableness. 

Com'mu-ta'tion  (kom'miS-ta'shun),  re.  [L.  commU' 
tatio  ■■  cf.  F.  commutation.]  1.  A  passing  from  one 
state  to  another ;  change  ;  alteration  ;  mutation,     [i?.] 

So  great  is  the  commutation  that  the  soul  then  hated  onl^  that 
which  now  only  it  loves.  South. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  one  thing  for  another ;  barter ; 
exchange.     [06s.] 

The  use  of  money  is  .  .  .  that  of  saving  the  commutation  of 
more  bulky  commodities.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  {Law)  The  change  of  a  penalty  or  punishment  by 
the  pardoning  power  of  the  State ;  as,  the  commutation 
of  a  sentence  of  death  to  banishment  or  imprisonment. 

Suits  are  allowable  in  the  spiritual  courts  for  money  agreed 
to  be  given  as  a  commutation  for  penance.  Blackstone. 

4.  A  substitution,  as  of  a  less  thing  for  a  greater; 
esp.  a  substitution  of  one  form  of  payment  for  another, 
or  one  payment  for  many,  or  a  specific  sum  of  money  for 
conditional  payments  or  allowances ;  as,  commutation  of 
tithes ;  commutation  of  fares ;  commutation  of  copy- 
right ;  commutation  of  rations. 

Angle  of  commutation  (Astron.),  the  difference  of  the 
geocentric  longitudes  of  the  sun  and  a  planet.  —  Commu- 
tation of  tithes,  the  substitution  of  a  regular  payment, 
chargeable  to  the  land,  for  the  annual  tithes  in  kind.— 
Commutation  ticket,  a  ticket,  as  for  transportation,  which 
is  the  evidence  of  a  contract  for  service  at  a  reduced  rate. 
See  2d  Commute,  2. 

Com-mut'a-tive  (kSm-mii'ta-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  com- 
mutatif.']  Relative  to  exchange ;  interchangeable ;  re- 
ciprocal. —  Com-mut'a-tive-ly,  adv. 

Rich  traders,  from  their  success,  are  presumed  ...  to  have 
cultivated  an  habitual  regard  to  commutative  justice.       Burke, 

Com'mu-ta'tor  (kom'mii-ta'ter),  n.  {Elec.)  A  piece 
of  apparatus  used  for  reversing  the  direction  of  an  elec- 
trical current ;  an  attachment  to  certain  electrical  ma- 
chines, by  means  of  which  alternating  currents  are  made 
to  be  continuous  or  to  have  the  same  direction. 

Com-mute'  (kSm-muf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Com- 
muted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Commuting.]  [L.  commulare, 
-muiatum;  com- -j- mato-e  to  change.  See  Mutation.] 
To  exchange  ;  to  put  or  substitute  something  else  in  place 
of,  as  a  smaller  penalty,  obligation,  or  payment,  for  a 
greater,  or  a  single  thing  for  an  aggregate ;  hence,  to  les- 
sen ;  to  diminish;  as,  to  commute  a  sentence  of  death  to 
one  of  imprisonment  for  life ;  to  commute  tithes ;  to 
commute  charges  for  fares. 

The  sounds  water  and  fire,  being  once  annexed  to  those  two 
elements,  it  was  certainly  more  natural  to  call  beings  participa- 
ting of  the  first "  watery,"  and  the  last  "fiery,"  than  to  conwtute 
the  terms,  and  call  them  by  the  reverse.  J.  Harris. 

The  utmost  that  could  be  obtained  was  that  her  senteiMse 
should  be  commuted  from  burning  to  beheading.        Macaulbj/. 

Com-mute',  v.  i.  l.  To  obtain  or  bargain  for  exemp- 
tion or  substitution ;  to  effect  a  commutation. 

He  .  .  .  thinks  it  unlawful  to  commute,  and  that  he  is  bound 
to  pay  his  vow  in  kind.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  pay,  or  arrange  to  pay,  in  gross  instead  of  part 
by  part ;  as,  to  commute  for  a  year's  travel  over  a  route. 

Com-mut'er  (kSm-mu'ter), X.  One  who  commutes.' 
especially,  one  who  commutes  in  traveling. 

Gom-mu'tU-al  (kom-mu'tii-irl ;  135V  a.  [Pref.  com- 
-{- mutual.]     Mutual;  reciprocal;  united.     [J?.] 

There,  with  conmmttiat  zenl,  we  botli  had  strove.    Pope, 

Co'mose  (ko'mos  or  ko-nios'),  a.     [L.  comosus  hairy, 
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from  coma  hair.]    (Bol.)  Bearing  a  tuft  of  soft  hairs  or 
down,  as  the  seeds  of  milliweed.  Gi'ay. 

Coin-pact'  (kom-pSkf),  p-  p.  &  a.  [L.  compactus,  p. 
p.  of  coinpingere  to  join  or  unite ;  com-  -)-  pimgere  to 
fasten,  lix  :  of.  F.  coinpacte.  See  Pact.]  1.  Joined  or 
held  togetlier  ;  leagued  ;  confederated.  [06s.]  "  Com- 
pact witli  her  that 's  gone. "  Shak. 

A  pipe  of  seven  reeds,  compact  with  wax  together.    Peacham. 

2>  Composed  or  made  ;  —  with  of.    \_Poetic] 
A  wandering  fire, 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapor.  Milton. 

3.  Closely  or  firmly  united,  as  the  particles  of  solid 
bodies ;  firm ;  close ;  soUd ;  dense. 

Glass,  crystal,  gems,  and  other  compact  bodies.    Sir  I.  Kewton. 

4.  Brief ;  close ;  pithy ;  not  difEuse ;  not  verbose ;  as, 
a  compact  discourse. 

Syn.  —  Firm  ;  close ;  solid ;  dense  ;  pithy ;  sententious. 
Com-pact',  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Compacted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  CoMPACTiNO.]   1.  To  thrust,  drive,  or  press  closely 
together ;  to  join  flrmly ;  to  consolidate ;  to  make  close ; 
—  as  the  parts  which  compose  a  body. 
Now  the  bright  sun  compacts  the  precious  stone.    Blachmore. 
2.  To  unite  or  connect  firmly,  as  in  a  system. 
The  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that 
which  every  joint  supplieth.  Eph.  iv.  16. 

Com'pact  (kom'pSkt),  n.  [L.  compactum,,  it.  compa- 
eUci,  p.  p.  compactus,  to  make  an  agreement  with ;  com- 
+  pacisci  to  make  an  agreement.  See  Pact.]  An  agree- 
ment between  parties ;  a  covenant  or  contract. 

The  law  of  nations  depends  on  mutual  compacts,  treaties, 
leagues,  etc.  Blac/cstonc. 

Wedlock  is  described  as  the  indissoluble  compact.    2Iacaulatj. 
The  federal  constitution  has  been  styled  a  compact  between 
the  States  by  wliich  it  was  ratified.  Wliarton. 

Syn.  —  See  Covenant. 

Com-pact'ed  (k5m-p5kt'5d),  a.      Compact ;  pressed 
close  ;  concentrated  ;  firmly  united. 
Com-pact'ed-ly,  adv.     In  a  compact  manner. 
Com-pact'ed-ness,  n.    A  state  of  being  compact. 
Com-pact'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  makes  a  compact. 
Com-pact'1-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  compacted. 
Com-pac'tlon   (konu-pjik'shun),  n.      [L.   compactio.'] 
The  act  of  making  compact,  or  the  state  of  being  com- 
pact.    [06i.]  Bacon. 
Gom-pact'ly  (kom-pSkt'iy),  adv.    In  a  compact  man- 
ner ;  with  close  union  of  parts  ;  densely  ;  tersely. 

Com-pact'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  com- 
pact ;  close  union  of  parts ;  density. 

Com-pac'ture  (-pSk'tiir;  135),  n.  [L.  compactura.'] 
Close  union  or  connection  of  parts ;  maimer  of  joining  ; 
construction.  [OJs.]  "  With  comely  compass  and  com- 
pacture  stvong."  Spenser. 

II  Com-pa'ges  (kSm-pa'jez),  re.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.,  fr. 
compingere.  See  Compact,  v.  l."]  A  system  or  structure 
of  many  parts  united. 

A  regular  compagcs  of  pipes  and  vessels.  Rajj. 

Com-pag'i-nate  (-pSj'I-nat),  v.  t.     [L.  compaginare, 

compaginatum.']    To  unite  or  hold  together  ;  as,  tlie  side 

pieces  compagiaaie  the  frame.     [06s.]         W.  Montagu. 

Com-pag'i-na'tion  (-ua'shiin),  n.    [L.  compaginatio.'] 

Union  of  parts ;  structure.     [06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Com'pa-na-ble  (kum'pa-na-b'l),  a.    [OF.  compaigna- 

ble."]    Companionable ;  sociable.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Com'pa-na'tOl    (kom'pa-na'ter),  n.      [LL.  compana- 

lores,  pi.  ]     (Bccl. )  Same  as  Impanator. 

Com-pan'1-a-ble  (kom-pan'I-a-b'l),  a.  Companion- 
able ;  sociable.  \_Obs.']  Bacon. 
Com-pan'ion  (kom-p5n'yOn),  n.  [F.  compagnon, 
OF.  coinpaing,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  companio  (cf.  com^ 
panium  fellowsliip,  a  mess),  fr.  L.  com-  -f-  panis  Ijread. 
See  Pantry.]  1.  One  who  accompanies  or  is  in  com- 
pany witli  another  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  either 
from  choice  or  casually ;  one  who  is  much  in  the  com- 
pany of,  or  is  associated  with,  another  or  others ;  an  as- 
sociate ;  a  comrade ;  a  consort ;  a  partner. 

The  companions  of  his  fall.  3fUton, 

The  companion  of  fools  shall  smart  for  it. 

Prov.  xiii.  20  (Rev.  Ver.). 
Here  are  your  sons  again  ;  and  I  must  lose 
Two  of  the  sweetest  companions  in  the  world.         Shak. 
A  companion  is  one  with  whom  we  share  our  bread ;  a  mess- 
mate. Trench. 

2.  A  knight  of  the  lowest  rank  in  certain  orders ;  as,  a 
companion  of  the  Bath. 

3.  A  fellow ;  —  in  contempt.     [06s.]  Shak. 

4.  [Cf.  OSp.  compana  an  outhouse,  office.]  (Naut.) 
(a)  A  skylight  on  an  upper  deck  with  frames  and  sashes 
of  various  shapes,  to  admit  light  to  a  cabin  or  lower 
deck.  (6)  A  wooden  hood  or  penthouse  covering  the 
companion  way ;  a  companion  hatch. 

Companion  hatch  (Nant.),  a  wooden  porch  over  the  en- 
trance or  staircase  of  the  cabin.  —  Companion  ladder 
(JVauL),  the  ladder  by  which  officers  ascend  to,  or  de- 
scend from,  the  quarter-deck.  Totten.  —  Companion  way 
(Naut.),  a  staircase  leading  to  the  cabin.  —  Knights  com- 
r&niona,  m  certain  honorary  orders,  the  members  of  the 
lowest  grades  as  distinguished  from  knights  comman- 
ders, knights  grand  cross,  and  the  like. 

Syn.  —  Associate ;  comrade  ;  mate  ;  compeer ;  partner ; 
aUy  ;  confederate ;  coadjutor  j  accomplice. 

Com-pan'lon,  v.  t.  l.  To  be  a  companion  to ;  to  at- 
tend on  ;  to  accompany,     [ij.]  Ruskin. 

2.  To  qualify  as  a  companion ;  to  make  equal.  [06s.] 
Companion  me  with  my  mistress.  Shak. 

Com-pan'lon-a-ble  (kSm-pSn'yQn-a-b'l),  a.  Fitted  to 
be  a  companion  ;  fit  for  good  fellowship ;  agreeable  ; 
sociable.  "Each  cOOTpn'«)o??f76/e  guest."  Malleft.  ^'■Com- 
panionable wit."  Clarendon.  —  Com-pan'ion-a-ble- 
ness,  n.  —  Com-pan'ion-a-bly,  adv. 

Com-pan'lon-less,  a.     Without  a  companion. 

Com-pan'lon-ship,  re.  Fellowship  ;  association  ;  the 
act  or  fact  of  keeping  company  with  any  one.  Shak. 

He  never  seemed  to  avail  himself  of  my  sympathy  other  than 
by  mere  companionship.  W.  Irving. 


Com'pa-ny  (kam'pa-ny),  n. ;  pi.  Companies  (-niz). 

[F.  compagnie,  fr.   OF.  compaing.      See  Companion.] 

X.  Tlie  state   of  being  a  companion  or  coiupanions ; 

the  act  of  accompanying  ;   fellowship  ;   companionship  ; 

society ;  friendly  intercourse.  Shak. 

Evil  company  doth  corrupt  good  manners. 

1  Cor.  XV.  33  (_Rev.  Ver.). 
Brethren,  farewell :  your  company  along 
I  will  not  wish.  Milton. 

2.  A  companion  or  companions. 

To  thee  and  thy  company  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome.  Shah. 

3.  An  assemblage  or  association  of  persons,  either  per- 
manent or  transient. 

Thou  Shalt  meet  B  company  of  prophets.    1  Sam.  x.  5. 

4.  Guests  or  visitors,  in  distinction  from  the  members 
of  a  family  ;  as,  to  invite  company  to  dine. 

5.  Society,  in  general ;  people  assembled  for  social  in- 
tercourse. 

Nature  has  left  every  man  a.  capacity  of  being  agreeable, 
though  not  of  shining  in  company.  Swijt. 

6.  An  association  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  some  enterprise  or  business ;  a  corporation ;  a 
firm ;  as,  the  East  India  Company ;  an  insurance  com- 
pany;  a  joint-stock  company. 

7.  Partners  in  a  firm  whose  names  are  not  mentioned 
in  its  style  or  title ;  —  often  abbreviated  in  writing ;  as, 
Hottirguer  &  Co. 

8.  (Mil. )  A  subdivision  of  a  regiment  of  troops  under 
the  command  of  a  captain,  numbering  in  the  United 
States  (full  strength)  100  men. 

9.  (Naut.)  The  crew  of  a  ship,  including  the  officers ; 
as,  a  whole  ship's  company. 

10.  The  body  of  actors  employed  in  a  theater  or  in  the 
production  of  a  play. 

To  keep  company  with.    See  imder  Keep,  v.  t. 

S3T1.  —  Assemblage ;  assembly  ;  society ;  group ;  cir- 
cle ;  crowd ;  troop  ;  crew  ;  gang ;  corporation ;  associa- 
tion ;  fraternity ;  guild  ;  partnership ;  copartnery ;  union ; 
club ;  party  ;  gathering. 

Com'pa-ny  (kum'pa-ny),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cohpa- 
NiED  (-nld) ;  p  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CoMPANYiNe.]  To  accom- 
pauy  or  go  witli ;  to  be  companion  to.     [06s.] 

Com'pa-ny,  v.  i.     1.  To  associate. 
Men  which  have  companied  with  us  all  the  time.    Acte  i.  21. 

2.  To  be  a  gay  companion.     [06s.]  Spetiser. 

3.  To  have  se>iual  commerce.     lObs.l  Bp.  Hall. 
Com'pa-ra-ble  (kom'pa-ra-b'l),  a.     [L.  comparabilis  : 

cf.  F.  comparable.'^   Capable  of  being  compared  ;  worthy 
of  comparison. 

There  is  no  blessing  of  life  comparable  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
discreet  and  virtuous  friend.  Addison. 

—  Com'pa-ra-ble-ness,  m.  —  Com'pa-ra-bly,  adv. 

Com'pa-rate  (-rat),  «.  [L.  comparatum,  fr.  compa- 
raliis,  p.  p.  of  comjiarare.  See  1st  Compare.]  (Logic) 
One  of  two  things  compared  together. 

Com'pa-ra'tion  (-ra'shtiu),  re.  [L.  comparatio.  See 
Compare  to  get.]     A  making  ready ;  provision.     [06s.] 

Com-par'a-tive  (kom-par'a-ttv),  a.  [L.  comparatio 
vus:  cf.  F.  comparati/.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  com- 
parison.    "The  C07?!^arafire  faculty."  Glanvill. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  or  by  the  method  of,  comparison ; 
as,  the  comparative  sciences ;  comparative  anatomy. 

3.  Estimated  by  comparison ;  relative ;  not  positive 
or  absolute,  as  compared  with  another  thing  or  state. 

The  recurrence  of  comparative  warmth  and  cold.     Whetvell. 

The  bubble,  by  reason  of  its  comparatire  levity  to  the  fluid 

that  incloses  it,  would  necessarily  ascend  to  the  top.       Bentley. 

4.  (Gram.)  Expressing  a  degree  greater  or  less  than 
the  positive  degree  of  the  quality  denoted  by  an  adjec- 
tive or  adverb.  The  comparative  degree  is  formed  from 
the  positive  by  the  use  of  -er,  more,  or  less;  as,  brighter, 
more  bright,  or  less  bright. 

Comparative  sciences,  those  which  are  based  on  a  com- 
prehensive comparison  of  the  range  of  objects  or  facts 
m  any  branch  or  department,  and  which  aim  to  study  out 
and  treat  of  the  fundamental  laws  or  systems  of  relation 
pervading  them ;  as,  comparative  anatomy,  comparative 
physiology,  comparative  philology. 

Gom-par'a-tlve,  n.  1.  (Gram.)  The  comparative  de- 
gree of  adjectives  and  adverbs  ;  also,  the  form  by  which 
the  comparative  degree  is  expressed  ;  as,  stronger,  wiser, 
weaker,  more  stormy,  less  windy,  are  all  comparatives. 

In  comparatives  is  expressed  a  relation  of  two  ;  as  in  superla- 
tives there  is  a  relation  of  many.  Angus. 

2.  An  equal ;  a  rival ;  a  compeer.     [Ofts.] 

Gerard  ever  was 
His  full  comparative.  Beau.  t(  Ft. 

3.  One  who  makes  comparisons ;  one  who  affects  wit. 
[06s.]     "Every  beardless  vain  comparaiwe."         Shak. 

Com-par'a-tlve-ly,  adv.  According  to  estimate  made 
by  comparison  ;  relatively ;  not  positively  or  absolutely. 
With  but  comparatively  few  exceptions.  Prescott. 
Com'pa-ra'tor  (kSm'pa-ra'ter  or  kSm-pSr'a-ter),  n. 
[L.,  a  comparer.]  (Physics)  An  instrument  or  machine 
for  comparing  anything  to  be  measured  with  a  standard 
measure  ;  —  applied  especially  to  a  machine  for  compar- 
ing standards  of  length. 

Com-pare'  (kom-par'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Compared 
(-pSrd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Comparing.]  [L.  compararf., 
fr.  compar  like  or  equal  to  another ;  com-  +  par  equal : 
cf .  F.  comparer.  See  Pair,  Peer  an  equal,  and  cf.  Com- 
peer.] 1.  To  examine  the  character  or  qualities  of,  as 
of  two  or  more  persons  or  things,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering their  resemblances  or  differences ;  to  bring  into 
comparison ;  to  regard  with  discriminating  attention. 

Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe.         Shak. 

The  place  he  found  beyond  expression  bright. 

Compared  with  aught  on  earth.  Milton. 

Compare  our  faces  and  be  judge  yourself.        Shak. 

To  compare  great  things  with  small.  Milton. 


2.  To  represent  as  similar,  fo-  the  purpose  of  illustrv 
tion ;  to  liken. 

Solon  compared  the  people  unto  the  sea,  and  orators  and 
counselors  to  the  winds  ;  for  that  the  sea  would  be  calm  and 
quiet  if  the  winds  did  not  trouble  it.  Bacon. 

3.  (Gram.)  To  inflect  according  to  the  degrees  of  com- 
parison ;  to  state  the  positive,  comparative,  and  superla- 
tive forms  of;  as,  most  adjectives  of  one  syllable  are 
compared  by  affixing  "  -er  "  and  "  -est "  to  the  positive 
form  ;  as,  black,  blacker,  blackest ;  those  of  more  than 
one  syllable  are  usually  compared  by  prefixing  "  more  " 
and  " most,"  or  "  less  "  and  "  least,"  to  the  positive ;  as, 
beautiful,  more  beautiful,  most  beautiful. 

Syn. —  To  Compare,  Compare  with.  Compare  to. 
Things  are  compared  with  eacli  other  in  order  to  learn 
their  relative  value  or  excellence.  Thus  we  compare 
Cicero  with  Demosthenes,  for  the  sake  of  deciding  which 
was  the  greater  orator.  One  thing  is  compared  to  an- 
other because  of  a  real  or  fanciful  likeness  or  similarity 
wliich  exists  between  them.  Thus  it  has  been  common 
to  compare  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  to  a  thunder- 
bolt, on  account  of  its  force,  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
to  a  conflagration,  on  account  of  its  splendor.  Burke 
compares  the  parks  of  London  to  the  lungs  of  the  human 
body. 

Com-pare'  (kom-pSr'),  v.  i.  l.  To  be  like  or  equal; 
to  admit,  or  be  worthy  of,  comparison ;  as,  his  later 
work  does  not  compare  with  his  earlier. 

I  should  compare  with  him  in  excellence.  Shak. 

2.  To  vie ;  to  assume  a  likeness  or  equality. 

Shall  pack  horses  .  .  .  compare  with  CiEsars  F        Shah. 
Com-pare',  n.    1.  Comparison.     \_Archaic1 

His  mighty  champion,  strong  beyond  compare.    Milton. 
Their  small  galleys  may  not  hold  compare 
With  our  tall  ships.  Waller. 

2.  Illustration  by  comparison ;  simile.     [06s.] 

Rhymes  full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare.    Shak. 
Beyond  compare.    See  Beyond  comparison,  under  Cost 

PARISON. 

Com-pare',  v.  t.  [L.  comparare  to  prepare,  procure  j 
com-  -\-  parare.  See  Prepare,  Parade.]  To  get ;  to 
procure  ;  to  obtain ;  to  acquire.     [06s.] 

To  fill  his  bags,  and  richesse  to  compare.      Spenser, 

Com-par'er  (kSm-pSr'er),  re.     One  who  compares. 

Com-par'i-SOn  (k5m-p5r'i-siin  or  -s'u),  n.  [F.  com' 
paraison,  L.  comparatio.  See  1st  Compare.]  1.  The 
act  of  comparing ;  an  examination  of  two  or  more  object! 
with  the  view  of  discovering  the  resemblances  or  differ- 
ences ;  relative  estimate. 

As  sharp  legal  practitioners,  no  class  of  human  beings  can 
bear  comparison  with  them.  Mucaulay. 

The  miracles  of  our  Lord  and  those  of  the  Old  Testament 
afford  many  interesting  points  of  comparison.  Trench. 

2.  The  state  of  being  compared  ;  a  relative  estimate ; 
also,  a  state,  quality,  or  relation,  admitting  of  being 
compared ;  as,  to  bring  a  thing  into  comparison  with 
another;  there  is  no  comparison  between  them. 

3.  That  to  which,  or  with  which,  a  thing  is  compared, 
as  being  equal  or  like  ;  illustration ;  similitude. 

Whereto  shall  we  liken  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Or  with  whaV 
comparison  shall  we  compare  it  ?  Mark  iv.  30. 

4.  (Gram.)  The  modification,  by  inflection  or  other- 
wise, which  the  adjective  and  adverb  undergo  to  de- 
note degrees  of  quality  or  quantity ;  as,  little,  less,  least, 
are  examples  of  comparison. 

5.  (Ehet.)  A  figure  by  which  one  person  or  thing  is 
compared  to  another,  or  the  two  are  considered  with 
regard  to  some  property  or  quality,  which  is  common  ta 
them  both  ;  e.  g.,t\\e  lake  sparkled  like  a  jevveL 

6.  (Phren.)  The  faculty  of  the  reflective  group  which 
is  supposed  to  perceive  resemblances  and  contrasts. 

Beyond  comparison,  so  far  superior  as  to  have  no  likeness, 
or  so  as  to  make  comparison  needless.  —  In  comparison  of, 
In  comparison  with,  as  compared  with  ;  in  proportion  to. 
[Archaic]  "  So  miserably  unpeopled  in  comjiarison  of 
what  it  once  was."  Addison.  —  Comparison  of  hands  (Lair), 
a  mode  of  proving  or  disproving  the  genuineness  of  a 
signature  or  writing  by  comparing  it  wltli  another  proved 
or  admitted  to  be  genuine,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
both  were  written  by  the  same  person.  Bouvier.  Burrill. 

Com-par'I-son,  v.  t.    To  compare.    [06s.]       Wyclif. 

Com-part'  (kSm-parf),  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Com- 
parted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Comparting.]  [L.  eomparliri ; 
com-  -f-  partiri,  partire,  to  share,  pars,  partis,  part, 
share :  cf.  OF.  comparlir.  See  Part,  v.  t.^  To  divide ; 
to  mark  out  into  parts  or  subdivisions,  [it.] 
The  crystal  surface  is  comparted  all 
In  niches  verged  with  rubies.  Gloves, 

Com'par-tl'tlon  (kom'par-tTsh'iin),  n.  [LL.  compar. 
iitio.']  The  act  of  dividing  into  parts  or  compartments ; 
division ;  also,  a  division  or  compartment.     [06s.] 

Their  temples  . . .  needed  no  compartitions.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Com-part'ment  (kSm-part'ment),  re.  [F.  comparti- 
ment,  OF.  comparlir  to  divide.  See  Compart.]  1.  One 
of  the  parts  into  which  an  inclosed  portion  of  space  is 
divided,  as  by  partitions,  or  lines ;  as,  the  compartments 
of  a  cabinet,  a  house,  or  a  garden. 

In  the  midst  was  placed  a  large  compartment  composed  of 
grotesque  work.  Carew. 

2.  (Shipbuilding)  One  of  the  sections  into  which  the 
hold  of  a  ship  is  divided  by  water-tight  bulkheads. 

Com-part'ner  (-ner),  n.    See  Copartner.    [06s.'3 

Com'pass  (ktim'pas),  re.  [F.  compas,  fr.  LL.  com- 
passus  circle,  prop.,  a  stepping  together;  com-  ■{- pas- 
sus  pace,  step.  See  Pace,  Pass.]  1.  A  passing  round; 
circuit ;  circuitous  course. 

They  fetched  a  compass  of  seven  days'  journey.  2  Kings  iil.  9. 
This  day  I  breathed  first ;  time  is  come  round. 
And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end  s  . 

My  life  is  run  his  compass.  ShOK. 

2.  An  inclosing  limit ;  boundary;  circumference;  as, 
within  the  compass  of  an  encircling  wall. 

3.  An  inclosed  space ;  an  area ;  extent. 

Their  wisdom  .  .  .  lies  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  Addison. 
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4.  Extent ;  reach ;  sweep ;  capacity ;  sphere ;  as,  the 
compass  of  his  eye  ;  the  co7npass  of  imagination. 

The  coiiqjass  of  his  argument.        Wordsworth. 

5.  Moderate  bouuds;  limits  of  truth;  moderation; 
due  limits ;  —  used  with  within. 

In  two  hundred  years  before  (I  speak  within  compass),  no 
such  commission  had  been  executed.  Sir  J.  Duvte.-i. 

6.  {Mus.)  The  range  of  notes,  or  tones,  within  the 
capacity  of  a  voice  or  instrmnent. 

You  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my 
compass.  Shak. 

7.  An  Instrument  for  determining  directions  upon  tlie 
earth's  surface  by  means  of  a  magnetized  bar  or  needle 
turning  freely  upon  a  pivot  and  pointing  in  a  northerly 
and  southerly  direction. 

He  that  first  discovered  the  use  of  the  compass  did  more 
for  the  supplying  and  increase  of  useful  commodities  than 
those  who  ouilt  workhouses,  Locke. 

8.  A  pair  of  compasses.    [iJ.]    See  Compasses. 

To  fix  one  foot  of  their  compass  wherever  they  please.  Swift. 

9.  A  circle ;  a  continent.     [OJs.] 

The  tryne  corneas  [the  threefold  world  containing  earth,  sea, 
and  heaven.    Skeaf].  C/iauctr. 

Azimuth  compass.  See  under  Azimuth.  —  Beam  com- 
pass. See  under  Beam.  —  Compass  card,  the  circular  card 
attached  to  the  needles  of  a  mariner's  compass,  on 
which  are  marked  the  tliirty-two  points  or  rhumbs.  — 


Compass  Card,  with  Notation  of  Mariner's  Compass. 

CompasB  dial,  a  small  pocket  compass  fitted  with  a  sun- 
dial to  tell  the  hour  oi  the  day.  —  Compass  plane  ( Carp.), 
a  plane,  convex  in  the  direction  of  its  length  on  the 
under  side,  for  smoothing  the  concave  faces  of  curved 
woodwork.  —  Compass  plant,  Compass  flower  {Bat.),  a  plant 
of  the  American  prairies  (Silphium  lacinialum),  not  un- 
like a  small  sunflower  ;  rosinweed.  Its  lower  and  root 
leaves  are  vertical,  and  on  the  prairies  are  disposed  to 
present  their  edges  north  and  south. 

Its  leaves  are  turned  to  the  north  as  true  as  the  magnet ; 

This  is  the  compass  fower.  Longfellow. 

—  Compass  saw,  a  saw  with  a  narrow  blade,  which  will 
cut  in  a  curve ;  —  called  also  fret  saw  and  Keyhole  saw. 

—  Compass  timber  (Shipbuilding),  curved  or  crooked 
timber.  —  Compass  window  (Arch.),  a  circular  bay  window 
or  oriel  window.  —  Mariner's  compass,  a  kind  of  compass 
used  in  navigation.  It  has  two  or  more  magnetic  needles 
permanently  attached  to  a  card,  which  moves  freely  upon 
a  pivot,  and  is  read  with  reference  to  a  mark  on  the  box 
representing  the  ship's  head.  The  card  is  divided  into 
thirty-two  points,  called  also  rhumbs,  and  the  glass-cov- 
ered box  or  bowl  containing  it  is  suspended  in  gimbals 
■within  the  binnacle,  in  order  to  preserve  its  horizontal 
position.  —  Stirveyor's  compass,  an  instrument  used  in 
surveying  for  measuring  horizontal  angles.  See  CracuM- 
FERENTOR.  —  Variation  compass,  a  compass  of  delicate  con- 
struction, used  in  observations  on  the  variations  of  the 
needle.  —  To  fetch  a  compass,  to  make  a  circuit. 

Com'pass  (kilm'pas),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CoMyASSED 
■(-past) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Compassino.]  [F.  compasser, 
LL.  compassare.']  1.  To  go  about  or  entirely  round ; 
to  make  the  circuit  of. 

Ye  shall  ccwnposs  the  city  seven  times.     Josh.  vi.  4. 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon.  Shak. 

2.  To  Inclose  on  all  sides ;  to  surrotmd ;  to  encircle  ; 
to  environ  ;  to  invest ;  to  besiege ;  —  used  with  about, 
round,  around,  and  round  about. 

With  terrors  and  with  clamors  compared  round.    MUtotu 

Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about.  Shak, 

Thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee,  and  compass 

thee  round.  z^ke  xix.  4^. 

3.  To  reach  round;  to  circumvent;  to  get  within 
one's  power ;  to  obtain ;  to  accomplish. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 
If  not,  to  compass  her  1^11  use  my  skill.  Shak. 

How  can  you  hope  to  compass  your  designs  ?  Dmham. 

4.  To  curve ;  to  bend  into  a  circular  form.  [Obs. 
except  in  carpentry  and  shipbuilding.]  Shak. 

5.  {Law)  To  purpose  ;  to  intend ;  to  imagine  ;  to  plot. 
Compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  king  are  synonv- 

inous  terms ;  compassing  signifying  the  purpose  or  design  bf 
the  niind  or  will,  and  not,  as  in  common  speech,  the  carrying 
such  design  to  effect.  Blackstonl 

Com'pass-a-ble  (kum'pas-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
compassed  or  accomplished.  Burke. 

Com'passed  (kSm'past),  a.  Bounded  ;  arched.  \Obs.\ 
She  came  . . .  into  the  compassed  window.         Shak. 

Com'paSB-es  (kiSm'pas-Sz),  n.  pi.  An  instrument  for 
describing  circles,  measuring  figures,  etc.,  consisting  of 
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two,  or  (rarely)  more,  pointed  branches,  or  legs,  usually 
joined  at  the  top  by  a  riv-       /f^ 
et  on  which  they  move.        l'\   )) 

(t^^  The   compasses 
for  drawing  circles  have 
adjustable    pen    poiuts, 
pencil  points,  etc. ;  those 
used  for  measuring  with-      //      \1 
out    adjustable     points      ('       \ 
are  generally  called  di-'\j   "Sj 
viders.    See  JDivideks. 

Bow  compasses.  See 
Bow-coMPAss.  —  Caliber  compasses.  Caliper  compasses.  See 
Calipers. — Proportional,  Triangular,  etc.,  compasses.  See 
under  Proportional,  etc. 

Com'pass-Ing  (ktlm'pas-Tng),  a.  (Shipbuilding) 
Curved  ;  bent ;  as,  compassing  timbers. 

Com-pas'slon  (kSm-pSsh'un),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  compas- 
sio,  fr.  compati  to  have  compassion ;  com — |-  paii  to 
bear,  suffer.  See  Patient.]  Literally,  suffering  with 
another  ;  a  sensation  of  sorrow  excited  by  the  distress 
or  misfortunes  of  another ;  pity  ;  commiseration. 

Womanly  ingenuity  set  to  work  by  womanly  compassion. 

Macauluy. 

Syn.  —  Pity ;  sympathy ;  commiseration ;  fellow-feel- 
ing ;  mercy ;  condolence.    See  Pity. 

Com-pas'sion,  v.  t.    To  pity.     iObs."]  Shak. 

Com-pas'sion-a-ble  (k5m-p5sh'Qn-a-b'l),  a.  Deserv- 
ing compassion  or  pity ;  pitiable,     [i?.]  Barrow, 

Com-pas'sion-ate  (kSm-pSsh'un-St),  a.  1.  Having  a 
temper  or  disposition  to  pity ;  sympathetic ;  merciful. 

There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and  generous,  that 
was  not  also  tender  and  compassionate.  South. 

2.  Complaining ;  Inviting  pity ;  pitiable.    [iJ.]    Shak. 

Syn.  — Sympathizing;  tender;  merciful;  pitiful. 

Com-pas'sion-ate  (-at),  v,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Com- 
passionated (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Compassionating 
(-a'ting).]  To  have  compassion  for ;  to  pity  ;  to  com- 
miserate ;  to  sympathize  with. 

Compa3sio7iates  my  pains,  and  pities  me.        Addison. 

Com-pas'slon-ate-Iy  (-at-ly),  adv.  In  a  compassion- 
ate manner ;  mercifuBy.  Clarendon. 

Com-pas'sion-ate-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  compassionate. 

Gom'pass-lesS  (kfim'pas-lgs),  a.  Having  no  com- 
pass. Knowles. 

Com'pa-ter'nl-ty  (kSm'pa-ter'nt-tj?),  n.  [LL.  com- 
paiernitas,  f r.  compater  godfather ;  com-  -\-  pater  father.] 
The  relation  of  a  godfather  to  a  person.     [Ois.] 

The  relation  of  gossipred  or  compatemity  by  the  canon  law 
is  a  spiritual  affinity.  Str  J.  Davies. 

Com-pat'i-bU'i-ty  (k<5m-pSt'I-bitlT-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
compatibilite.']  The  quality  or  power  of  being  compat- 
ible or  congruous ;  congruity ;  as,  a  compaiibiliiy  of 
tempers  ;  a  compatibility  of  properties. 

Com-pat'i-ble  (kSm-patl-b'l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  com- 
patibilis,  fr.  L.  compati.  See  Compassion.]  Capable  of 
existing  in  harmony ;  congruous  ;  suitable  ;  not  repug- 
nant ;  —  usually  followed  by  with. 

Our  poets  have  joined  together  such  qualitie>  as  are  by  na- 
ture the  most  compatible.  Broome. 

Syn.  —  Consistent ;  suitable ;  agreeable ;  accordant. 

Com-pat'i-ble-ness,  n.  Compatibility  ;  consistency ; 
fitness ;  agreement. 

Com-pat'i-bly,  adv.    In  a  compatible  manner. 

Com-pa'tlent  (kom-pa'shent),  a.  [L.  compatiens,  p. 
pr.  of  compati.  See  Compassion.]  Suffering  or  endur- 
ing together.     [06s.J  Sir  G.  Buck. 

Com-pa'tli-Ot  (kom-pa'trT-ot),  n.  [F.  compatriote, 
LL.  compatriotus ;  com-  +  patriota  a  native.  See  Pa- 
triot, and  cf.  CoPATKioT.]  One  of  the  same  country, 
and  having  like  interests  and  feelings. 

The  distrust  with  which  they  felt  themselves  to  be  regarded 
by  their  compatriots  in  America.  Palfrey. 

Com-pn'tri-Ot,  a.  Of  the  same  country;  having  a 
common  sentiment  of  patriotism. 

She  [Britain]  rears  to  freedom  an  undaunted  race, 
Compatriot,  zealous,  hospitable,  kiud.  Thomson. 

Com-pa'trl-Ot-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  Tlie  condition  of  being 
compatriots. 

Gom-pear'  (kSm-per'),  v.  i.    [F.  comparoir,  L.  com- 
parere;  com- -\-parere  to  a.'p^eax.l  1.  To  appear.  [Ofti.] 
2.  {Law)  To  appear  in  court  personally  or  by  attor- 
ney.    \_Scot.lj 

Com-peer'  (kSm-perO,  n.  [OE.  comper,  through 
French  fr.  L.  compar ;  com- -{-par  equal.  See  Peek  an 
equal,  and  cf.  1st  Compare.]  An  equal,  as  in  rank,  age, 
prowess,  etc. ;  a  companion ;  a  comrade  ;  a  mate. 

And  him  thus  answer'd  soon  his  bold  compeer.    Jfilton. 

His  compeer  in  arms.  Ford. 

Com-peer',  v.  f.    To  be  equal  with  ;  to  match,     [i?.] 

In  my  rights. 

By  me  invested,  he  comjieers  the  best.  Shak. 

Com-peer'.  Com-peir'  (k5m-per'),  v.  i.    See  Compear. 

Com-pel'  (kom-pSl'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Compelled 
(-peld') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Compelling.]  [L.  compellere, 
compulsum,  to  drive  together,  to  compel,  urge  ;  com-  -)- 
pellere  to  drive  :  cf.  OF.  compellir.  See  Pulse.]  1.  To 
drive  or  urge  with  force,  or  irresistibly ;  to  force ;  to 
constrain ;  to  oblige ;  to  necessitate,  either  by  physical 
or  moral  force. 

Wolsey  .  .  .  compelled  the  people  to  pay  up  the  whole  sub- 
sidy at  once.  Hallanu 
And  they  compel  one  Simon  ...  to  bear  his  cross.   Mark  xv.  21. 

2.  To  take  by  force  or  violence;  to  seize;  to  exact; 
to  extort.     [JR.'] 

Commissions,  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance.  Shak. 

3.  To  force  to  yield  ;  to  overpower ;  to  subjugate. 

Easy  sleep  their  weary  limbs  compelled.       Dnjden. 
I  compel  all  creatures  to  my  will.  Te7inyson. 

4.  To  gather  or  unite  in  a  crowd  or  company.  [.4 
Latinism]     ^^ In  one  troop  compelled."  Bri/den. 


6.  To  call  forth ;  to  summon.     [Obs."]  Ckapmtm. 

She  had  this  knight  from  far  compelled.        Spenser, 

Syn.— To  force;  constrain;  oblige;  necessitate  ;  co- 
erce.   See  Coerce. 

Com-pel'  (kom-pgl'),  V.  i.  To  make  one  yield  or  sub- 
mit.    "  If  she  can  not  entreat,  I  can  compel."         Shak, 

Com-pel'la-ble  (-14^b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  com- 
pelled or  constrained.  Bluckstone, 

Com-pel'la-bly,  adv.    By  compulsion. 

Com'pel-la'tion  (kom'p61-la'shiiu),  n.  [L.  compella- 
tio,  fr.  compellare  to  accost,  fr.  compellei'e.  See  Com- 
pel.] Style  of  address  or  salutation;  an  appellation. 
"  Metaphorical  compellations."  Milton, 

He  useth  this  endearing  compellation,  "  My  little  children." 

Bp.  Beveridge, 

The  peculiar  compellation  of  the  kings  in  France  is  by 
"  Sire,"  which  is  nothing  else  but  father.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Com-pel'la-tlve  (k5m-pgl1a-tTv),  n.  {Gram.)  The 
name  by  which  a  person  is  addressed  ;  an  appellative. 

Com-peI1a-tO-ry  (-la-to-rj^),  a.  Serving  to  compel; 
compulsory,     [i?.] 

Com-peller  (-ler),  n.    One  who  compels  or  constrains. 

Com'pend  (kSm'pgnd),  n.    A  compendium ;  an  epit- 
ome ;  a  summary. 
A  compend  and  recapitulation  of  the  Mosaical  law.    Bp.  Burnet, 

Com-pen'dl-a'll-ous  (k5m-p5n'dT-a'ri-iis),  a.  [L.  com~ 
pendiarius.]    Short ;  compendious.     [Obs.]        Bailey, 

Com-pen'di-ate  (-at),  v,  t,  [L.  compendialus,  p.  p. 
of  compendiare  to  shorten,  fr.  compendium,']  To  sum 
or  collect  together.     [Obs.]  Bp.  King, 

Com-pen'dl-OUS  (-iis),  a,    [L.  compendiosus.']    Con- 
taining the  substance  or  general  principles  of  a  subject 
or  work  in  a  narrow  compass  ;  abridged  ;  summarized. 
More  compendious  and  expeditious  ways.    Woodward, 

Three  things  be  required  in  the  oration  of  a  man  having  au- 
thority —  that  it  be  compendious,  sententious,  and  delectable. 

Sir  T.  Elyot, 

Syn.  —  Short ;  summary ;  abridged ;  condensed ;  com- 
prehensive ;  succinct ;  brief ;  concise. 

Com-pen'di-OUS-ly,  adv.    In  a  compendious  maimer. 
Compendiously  expressed  by  the  word  chaos.    Bentley. 

Com-pen'di-ous-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  compendious. 

Com-pen'dl-um  (-tim),  n, ;  pi.  E.  Compbndiums  (-iimz), 
L.  Compendla  (-a).  [L.  compendium  that  which  is 
weighed,  saved,  or  shortened,  a  short  way,  fr.  compen- 
dere  to  weigh ;  com-  +  pendere  to  weigh.  See  Pension, 
and  cf.  Compend.]  A  brief  compilation  or  composition, 
containing  the  principal  heads,  or  general  principles,  of 
a  larger  work  or  system  ;  an  abridgment ;  an  epitome  ; 
a  compend  ;  a  condensed  summary. 

A  short  system  or  compendium  of  a  science.     /.  Watts, 

Syn.  —  See  Abridgment. 

Com'pen-sate  (k5m'p5n-sat  or  kom-p5n'sat;  277), 
V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Compensated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Compensating.]  [L.  compensatus,  p.  p.  of  compensare, 
prop.,  to  weigh  several  things  with  one  another,  to  bal- 
ance with  one  another,  verb  intens.  fr.  compendere.  See 
Compendium.]  1.  To  make  equal  return  to ;  to  remu- 
nerate ;  to  recompense  ;  to  give  an  equivalent  to ;  to  re- 
quite suitably  ;  as,  to  compensate  a  laborer  for  his  work, 
or  a  merchant  for  his  losses. 

2.  To  be  equivalent  in  value  or  effect  to  ;  to  counter- 
balance ;  to  make  up  for ;  to  make  amends  for. 

The  length  of  the  night  and  the  dews  thereof  do  compensate 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Bacon. 

The  pleasures  of  life  do  not  compensate  the  miseries.     Prior, 

Syn.  — To  recompense;  remunerate;  indemnify;  re- 
ward ;  requite ;  counterbalance. 

Com'pen-sate,  v,  i.  To  make  amends ;  to  supply  an 
equivalent ;  —  followed  by  for  ;  as,  nothing  can  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  reputation. 

Com'pen-sa'tlon  (kSm'pgn-sa'shfin),  n.  [L.  compen- 
satio  a  weighing,  a  balancing  of  accounts.]  1.  The  act 
or  principle  of  compensating.  Emerson, 

2.  That  which  constitutes,  or  is  regarded  as,  an  equiv- 
alent ;  that  which  makes  good  the  lack  or  variation  of 
something  else  ;  that  which  compensates  for  loss  or  pri- 
vation ;  amends ;  remuneration  ;  recompense. 

The  parliament  which  dissolved  the  monastic  foundations 
,  .  .  vouchsafed  not  a  word  toward  securing  the  slightest  ccun- 
pensation  to  the  dispossessed  owners.  Hallam. 

No  pecuniary  compensation  can  possibly  reward  them.  Burke. 

3.  {Law)  {a)  The  extinction  of  debts  of  which  two 
persons  are  reciprocally  debtors  by  the  credits  of  which 
they  are  reciprocally  creditors ;  the  payment  of  a  debt  by 
a  credit  of  equal  amount ;  a  set-off.  Bouvier.  Wharto^i, 
(J)  A  recompense  or  reward  for  some  loss  or  service, 
(c)  An  equivalent  stipulated  for  in  contracts  for  the  sale 
of  real  estate,  in  which  it  is  customary  to  provide  that 
errors  in  description,  etc.,  shall  not  avoid,  but  shall  be 
the  subject  of  compensation. 

Compensation  balance,  or  Compensated  balance,  a  kiud  of 
balance  wheel  for  a  timepiece.  The  rim  is  usually  made 
of  two  different  metals,  having  different  expansibility 
under  changes  of  temperature,  so  arranged  as  to  counter- 
act each  other  and  preserve  uniformity  of  movement.  — 
Compensation  pendulum.    See  Pendulum. 

Syn.  — Recompense;  reward;  indemnification;  con- 
sideration ;  requital ;  satisfaction ;  set-off. 

Com-pen'sa-tive  (kSm-p5n'sa-tiv),  a.  [LL.  compen- 
sativus.]    Affording  compensation. 

Com-pen'sa-tive.  n.     Compensation,     [i?.]       Lamb. 

Com'pen-sa'tor  (kSm'pSn-sa'ter),  11.  1.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  compensates  ;  —  a  name  applied  to  various 
mechanical  devices. 

2.  {Naul.)  An  iron  plate  or  magnet  placed  near  the 
compass  on  iron  vessels  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the 
ship's  attraction  on  the  needle. 

Com-pen'sa-tO-ry  (k5in-pSn'sfi,-to-rj^),  a.  Serving  for 
compensation  ;  making  amends.  Jer.  Taylor. 
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Com-pense'  (kSm-pSns'),  v.  t.  [F.  compenser.  See 
Compensate.]     To  compensate.     [Obs.'\  Bacon. 

Com'pe-ren'di-nate  (kom'pe-rgn'di-nat),  V.  t.  [L. 
comperendinatus,  p.  p.  of  comperendinare  to  defer  (the 
time  of  trial).]     To  delay.     [06s.]  Baileij. 

Com-pssce'  (kom-pes'),  V.  t.  [L.  compescere.]  To 
hold  in  cheek  ;  to  restrain.     [iJ.]  Carlyle. 

Gom-pete'  (kom-pef),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Competed  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Competing.]  [L.  compelere,  competi- 
ium ;  com- ^  petere  to  seek.  See  Petition.]  To  con- 
tend emuloualy ;  to  seek  or  strive  for  the  same  thing,  po- 
sition, or  reward  for  wliich  auotiier  is  striving  ;  to  con- 
tend in  rivalry,  as  for  a  prize  or  in  business  ;  as,  trades- 
men compete  with  one  another. 

The  rival  statesmen,  with  eyes  fixed  on  America,  were  all  the 
while  com/jetiiig  for  European  alliances.  Bancroft. 

Com'pe-tence  (kom'pe-teus),  )  re.    [Cf.  F.  competence, 

Com'pe-ten-cy  (-ten-sy),  )      from  L.  competentia 

agreement.]     1.  The  state  of  being  competent ;  fitness  ; 
ability ;  adequacy ;  power. 

The  loan  demonstrates,  in  regard  to  instrumental  resources, 
the  competency  of  this  kingdom  to  the  assertion  of  the  common 
cause.  JSurlce. 

To  make  them  act  zealously  is  not  in  the  competence  of  law. 

Burke. 

2.  Property  or  means  sufficient  for  the  necessaries  and 
conveniences  of  life  ;  sufficiency  without  excess. 

Reason's  whole  pleasure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 
Lie  in  three  words  —  health,  peace,  and  competence.  Pope. 
Superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  competency  lires 
longer.  Shak. 

3.  (Law)  (a)  Legal  capacity  or  qualifications ;  fitness  ; 
as,  the  competency  of  a  witness  or  of  evidence.  (4)  Right 
or  authority  ;  legal  power  or  capacity  to  take  cognizance 
of  a  cause  ;  as,  the  competence  of  a  judge  or  court.  Kent. 

Com'pe-tent  (kSm'pe-tent ;  94),  a.  [F.  competent, 
p.  pr.  of  competer  to  be  in  the  competency  of,  LL.  com- 
petere  to  strive  after  together,  to  agree  with ;  hence,  to 
be  fit.  See  Compete.]  X.  Answering  to  all  require- 
ments ;  adequate ;  sufficient ;  suitable  ;  capable ;  legally 
qualified  ;  fit.  "  A  competent  knowledge  of  the  world." 
Atterbury.  "  Competent  age."  Grafton.  "  Competent 
statesmen."  Palfrey.  "  A  competent  yiitnesa."  Bouvier. 

2.  Rightfully  or  properly  belonging ;  incident ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  to.     [Rare,  except  in  legal  usage.] 

That  is  the  privilege  of  the  infinite  Author  of  things,  .  .  .  but 
is  not  competent  to  any  finite  being.  Zocke. 

Syn.  —  See  QuALmED. 

Com'pe-tent-ly,  adv.  In  a  competent  maimer ;  ade- 
quately ;  suitably. 

Com-pet'i-ble  (kom-pett-b'l),  a.  Compatible  ;  suit- 
able;  consistent.     lObs.'i  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Com'pe-ti'tion  (kom'pe-tish'tin),  n.  [L.  competitio. 
See  Compete.]  The  act  of  seeking,  or  endeavoring  to 
gain,  what  another  is  endeavoring  to  gain  at  the  same 
ftime  ;  common  strife  for  the  same  object ;  strife  for  su- 
periority ;  emulous  contest ;  rivalry,  as  for  approbation, 
'for  a  prize,  or  as  where  two  or  more  persons  are  engaged 
in  the  same  business  and  each  seeking  patronage  ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  for  before  the  object  sought,  and  with  before 
the  person  or  thing  competed  with. 

Competition  to  the  crown  there  is  none,  nor  can  be.    Bacon. 

A  portrait,  with  which  one  of  Titian's  could  not  come  in  com- 
petition. Drydeu. 
There  is  no  competition  but  for  the  second  place.   Dryden. 

Where  competition  does  not  act  at  all  there  is  complete  mo- 
nopoly. A.  T.  Hadley. 

Syn.  —  Emulation ;  rivalry ;  rivalship ;  contest ;  strug- 
gle ;  contention ;  opposition ;  jealousy.    See  Emulation. 

Com-pet'I-tive  (kom-pet'I-tiv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  competition  ;  producing  competition  ;  competitory  ; 
as,  a  cOTnpetitive  e.'camination. 

Com-pet'1-tOT  (-ter),  n.      [L. :   cf.  F.  competiteur.'\ 

1.  One  who  seeks  what  another  seeks,  or  claims  what 
another  claims ;  one  who  competes ;  a  rival. 

And  can  not  brook  competitors  in  love.  Shak. 

2.  An  associate ;  a  confederate.     [OJi.] 

Every  hour  more  competitors 
Flock  to  their  aid,  and  still  their  power  iuicreaseth.    Shak. 

Com-pet'1-to-ry  (-tS-ry),  a.  Acting  in  competition; 
competing ;  rival. 

Com-pet'l-tress  (-tres),  n.    A  woman  who  competes. 

Com-pet'l-tri3E  (-triks),  re.     [L.]     A  competitress. 

Com'pi-la'Uon  (kom'pT-la'shun),  re.  [L.  compilatio  : 
ef.  F.  compilation.'}  X.  The  act  or  process  of  compiling 
or  gathering  together  from  various  sources. 

2.  That  which  is  compiled  ;  especially,  a  book  or  docu- 
ment composed  of  materials  gathered  from  other  books 
or  documents. 

His  [Goldsmith's]  compilations  are  widely  distinguished  from 
the  compilations  of  ordinary  bookmakers.  Macaulay. 

Com'pi-la'tor  (kom'pl-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  Compiler.  [06s.] 
Oom-pile'  (kom-pll'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  JO.  p.  Compiled 
(-pild') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Compilinq.]  [F.  compiler,  fr. 
li.  compUare  to  plunder,  pillage  ;  com- -{- pilare  to  plun- 
der. See  Pill,  ?;.<.,  Pillage.]  1.  To  put  together :  to 
oonstruct ;  to  build.     [06s.] 

Before  that  Alerlin  died,  he  did  intend 

A  brazen  wall  in  compass  to  compile.  denser. 

2.  To  contain  or  comprise.    [06s.] 

Which  these  six  books  compile.  Spenser. 

3.  To  put  together  in  a  new  form  out  of  materials  al- 
ready existing  ;  esp.,  to  put  together  or  compose  out  of 
materials  from  other  books  or  documents. 

He  [Goldsmith]  compiled  for  the  use  of  schools  a  History  of 
Kome.  Macaulay. 

4.  To  write ;  to  compose.     [06s.]         Sir  W.  Temple. 
Oom-pile'ment  (-ment),  re.     Compilation.     [iJ.] 
Com-pU'er  (kom-pil'er),  re.    [OE.  compilour ;  cf.  OF. 

eompileor,  f  r.  L.  eompilator.']    One  who  compiles ;  esp. 
one  who  makes  books  by  compilation. 


Com-plnge'  (k5m-pTnj'),  V.  t.    [L.  compingere.']    To 

compress ;  to  shut  up.     [06s.]  Burton. 

Gom-pla'cence  (kom-pla'sens),  )  re.     [LL.  complacen- 
Com-pla'cen-cy  (-pla'sen-sy),    f     tia:    cf.    F.   com- 
plaisance.   See  Complacent,  and  cf.   Complaisance.] 

1.  Calm  contentment ;  satisfaction  ;  gratification. 
The  inward  complacence  we  find  in  acting  reasonably  and 

virtuously.  Atierhwy. 

Others  proclaim  the  infirmities  of  a  great  man  witli  satisfac- 
tion and  complacency,  if  they  discover  none  of  the  like  in  them- 
selves. Addison. 

2.  The  cause  of  pleasure  or  joy.  "  O  thou,  my  sole 
complacence.'^  Milton. 

3.  The  manifestation  of  contentment  or  satisfaction ; 
good  nature  ;  kindness  ;  civility  ;  affability. 

Complacency,  and  truth,  and  manly  sweetness. 

Dwell  ever  on  his  tongue,  and  smooth  his  thoughts.  Addison. 
With  mean  coiuplucence  ne'er  betray  your  trust.    Pope. 

Com-pla'cent  (kom-pla'sent),  a.  [L.  complacens  very 
pleasing,  p.  pr.  of  complacere;  com-^placere  to  please  : 
cf.  F.  complaisant.  See  Please,  and  cf.  Complaisant.] 
Self-satisfied ;  contented ;  kindly  ;  as,  a  complacent  tem- 
per ;  a  complacent  smile. 

They  look  up  with  a  sort  of  complacent  awe  ...  to  kings. 

Burke. 

Com'pla-cen'tial  (-sSn'shal),  a.  Marked  by,  or  caus- 
ing, complacence.  [06sJ  "  Complacential  love."  Baxter. 

Com-pla'cent-ly  (kom-plS'sent-ly),  adv.  In  a  com- 
placent maimer. 

Com-plaln'  (kom-plan'),  v.  i,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Com- 
plained (-pland') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Complaining.]  [F. 
compluindre,  LL.  complangere  ;  com — |-  L.  plangere  to 
strike,  beat,  to  beat  the  breast  or  head  as  a  sign  of  grief, 
to  lament.'  See  Plaint.]  1.  To  give  utterance  to  ex- 
pressions of  grief,  pain,  censure,  regret,  etc. ;  to  lament ; 
to  murmur  ;  to  find  fault ;  —  commonly  used  with  of. 
Also,  to  creak  or  squeak,  as  a  timber  or  wheel. 

0  loss  of  sight,  of  thee  I  most  comjtlain !         Milton. 
2.  To  make  a  formal  accusation ;  to  make  a  charge. 

Now,  Master  Shallow,  you  '11  complain  of  me  to  the  king  ?  S/iak. 
Syn.  —  To  repine ;  grumble  ;  deplore ;  bewail ;  grieve ; 
mourn  ;  regret ;  murmur. 
Com-plain',  v.  t.    To  lament ;  to  bewail.     [06s.] 

They  might  the  grievance  inwardly  complain.    Daniel. 

By  chaste  Lucrece's  soul  that  late  complain'd 

Her  wrongs  to  us.  Shak. 

Com-plaln'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  complained 

of.     [JR.]  Feltham,. 

Com-plain'ant  (-ant),  re.    [F.  complaignant,  p.  pr.  of 

complaindre.']     X.     One  who  makes  complaint. 

Eager  complainants  of  the  dispute.  Collier. 

2.  {Law)  (a)  One  who  commences  a  legal  process  by 
a  complaint.  (6)  The  party  suing  in  equity,  answering 
to  the  plaintiff  at  common  law. 

He  shall  forfeit  one  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  town,  and  the 
other  moiety  to  the  use  of  the  complainant.        Statutes  of  Mass. 
Com-plain'er  (kom-plan'er),  n.     One  who  complains 
or  laments ;  one  who  finds  fault ;  a  murmurer.    Beattie. 
Speechless  complainer,  I  will  learn  thy  thought.      Shak. 
Com-plalnt'  (kom-planf),   re.     [F.   complainte.     See 
Complain.]    1.  Expression  of  grief,  regret,  pain,  cen- 
sure, or  resentment ;  lamentation ;  murmuring ;  accusa- 
tion ;  fault-linding. 

1  poured  out  my  complaint  before  him.    Ps.  cxlii.  2. 

Grievous  complaints  of  you.  Shak. 

2.  Cause  or  subject  of  complaint  or  murmuring. 

The  poverty  of  the  clergy  in  England  hath  been  the  com- 
plaint of  all  who  wish  wellto  the  church.  Swift. 

3.  An  aUment  or  disease  of  the  body. 

One  in  a  complaint  of  bis  bowels.         Arbuthnot. 

4.  {Law)  A  formal  allegation  or  charge  against  a  party 
made  or  presented  to  the  appropriate  court  or  officer,  as 
for  a  wrong  done  or  a  crime  committed  (in  the  latter 
case,  generaDy  under  oath) ;  an  information  ;  accusation ; 
the  initial  bill  in  proceedings  in  equity. 

Syn.  —  Lamentation ;  murmuring ;  sorrow ;  grief ;  dis- 
ease ;  illness ;  disorder ;  malady ;  ailment. 

Com-plaint'fOl  (-ful),  a.     Full  of  complaint.      [06s.] 

Com'plai-sance'  (kom'pla-zSns' ;  277),  re.  [F.  com- 
plaisance. See  Complaisant,  and  cf.  Complacence.] 
Disposition  to  please  or  oblige ;  obliging  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  others ;  a  deportment  indicative  of  a  de- 
sire to  please ;  courtesy ;  civility. 

These  [ladies]  ...  are  by  the  just  complaisance  and  gallantry 
of  our  nation  the  most  powerful  part  of  our  people.       Addison. 
They  strive  with  their  own  hearts  and  keep  them  down, 
In  complaisance  to  all  the  fools  in  town.  Young. 

Syn.  — Civility :  courtesy;  urbanity;  suavity;  affa- 
bility ;  good  breeding. 

Com'plai-sant'  (-zanf ),  a.    [F.  complaisant,  p.  pr.  of 
complaire  to  acquiesce   as  a  favor,  fr.  L.  complacere. 
See  Complacent.]    Desirous  to  please  ;  courteous ;  obli- 
ging ;  compliant ;  as,  a  complaisant  gentleman. 
There  are  to  whom  my  satire  seems  too  bold  : 
Scarce  to  wise  Peter  complaisant  enough.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Obliging ;  courteous;  affable;  gracious;  eivil ; 
polite ;  well-bred.    See  Obliging. 
— Com'plal-sant'ly,  adv.  -;;-Com'plai-sant'ness,  n. 

Com-pla'nar  (kSm-pla'ner),  a.     See  Coplanak. 

Com'pla-nate  (kom'pla-nat  or  kom-pla'nat),  a.  [L. 
complanatus,  p.  p.  of  complanare  to  make  plane.  Sea 
Plane,  v.  t.}    Flattened  to  a  level  surface.     [B.] 

Com'pla-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.     To  make  level.    [iJ.] 

Com-plect'ed  (-plek'ted),  a.  Complexioned.  [Low, 
New  Eng.l 

Com'ple-ment  (kom'ple-ment),  re.  [L.  comolemen- 
tum:  cf.  F.  complement.  See  Complete,  v.  i.~ and  ci. 
Compliment.]  1.  That  which  fills  up  or  completes ;  the 
quantity  or  niimber  required  to  fill  a  thing  or  make  it 
complete. 

2.  That  which  is  required  to  supply  a  deficiency,  or  to 
complete  a  symmetrical  whole. 
I  History  is  the  complement  of  poetry.    Sir  J.  Stephen. 


3.  Pull  quantity,  number,  or  amount ;  a  complete  set^ 
completeness. 

To  exceed  his  complement  and  number  appointed  him.  whjclv 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons.  liakluyt. 

4.  {3Iath.)  A  second  quantity  added  to  a  given  quan- 
tity to  make  it  equal  to  a  third  given  quantity. 

5.  Something  added  for  ornamentation;  am  accesso- 
ry.    [06s.] 

Without  vain  art  or  curious  complements.      Spenser, 

6.  {N'aut.)  The  whole  working  force  of  a  vessel. 

7.  (il/«s.)  The  interval  wanting  to  complete  the  OC' 
tave ;  —  the  fourth  is  the  complement  of  the  fifth,  the 
sixth  of  the  third. 

8.  A  compliment.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Arithmetical  complement  of  a  logarithm.  See  under  Log- 
arithm.—  Arithmetical  complement  of  a  number  (Math.), 
the  difference  between  that  number  and  the  next  higher 
power  of  lU ;  as,  4  is  the  coiiijjlement  of  6,  and  l(i  of  84.  — 
Complement  of  an  arc  or  angle  (Geom.),  the  difference  be- 
tween that  arc  or  angle  and  90°.  —  Complement  of  a  paral- 
lelogram. {Math.)  See  Gnomon.— In  her  complementizer.), 
said  of  the  moon  when  represented  as  full. 

Com'ple-ment  (kom'ple-ment),  v.  t.  X.  To  supply  » 
lack  ;  to  supplement,     [i?.] 

2.  To  compliment.     [06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Com'ple-men'tal  (kom'ple-mgn'tal),  a.  X.  Supply- 
ing, or  tending  to  supply,  a  deficiency ;  fully  complet- 
ing.    "  Complemental  ceremony."  Prynne. 

2.  Complimentary  ;  courteous.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Complemental  air  iPhiisiol.),  the  air  (averaging  100  cubic 
inches)  which  can  be  drawn  into  the  Imigs  m  addition  tO' 
the  tidal  air,  by  the  deepest  possible  inspiration.  —  Com- 
plemental males  (.Zoo/.),  peculiar  small  males  living  para- 
sitically  on  the  ordinary  hermaphrodite  individuals  of 
certain  barnacles. 

Com'ple-men'ta-ry  (-m5n't4-ry),  a.  Serving  to  fill 
out  or  to  complete ;  as,  complementary  numbers. 

Complementary  colors.  See  under  Color.  —  Complemen- 
tary angles  (Math.),  two  angles  whose  sum  is  90°. 

Com'ple-men'ta-ry>  ^-  [See  Complimentaey.]  One 
skilled  in  compliments.     [06s.]  B.  Jon.ion. 

Com-plete'  (kSm-plef),  a.  [L.  completus,  p.  p.  of 
complere  to  fill  up  ;  com-  -^-plere  to  fill.  See  Full,  a., 
and  cf.  Comply,  Compline.]  1.  Filled  up  ;  with  no  part 
or  element  lacking ;  free  from  deficiency ;  entire ;  per- 
fect;  consummate.  "  Com^Ze/e  perfections."  Milton, 
Ye  are  complete  in  him.  C*l.  ii.  10. 

That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  complete  steel 
Revisit'st  thus  the  gUmpses  of  the  moon.  Shak. 

2.  Finished  ;  ended ;  concluded  ;  completed ;  as,  th& 
edifice  is  complete. 

This  course  of  vanity  almost  complete.  Prior. 

3.  (Bot.)  Having  all  the  parts  or  organs  which  belong 
to  it  or  to  the  typical  form ;  having  calyx,  corolla,  sta- 
mens, and  pistil. 

Syn.  — See  Whole. 

Com-plete',  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Completed  ;  p.pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Completing.]     To  bring  to  a  state  in  whichi 

there  is  no  deficiency  ;  to  perfect ;  to  consummate ;  to 

accomplish  ;  to  fulfill ;  to  finish ;  as,  to  complete  a  task,. 

or  a  poem ;  to  complete  a  course  of  education. 

Bred  only  and  completed  to  the  taste 

Of  lustful  appetence.  Milton. 

And,  to  complete  her  bliss,  a  fool  for  mate.        Pope. 

Syn. — To  perform;  execute;  terminate;  conclude;, 
finish ;  end ;  ful  up ;  achieve  ;  realize ;  effect ;  consum« 
mate ;  accomplish ;  effectuate  ;  fulfill ;  bring  to  pass. 

Com-pletely,  adv.    in  a  complete  manner ;  fully. 

Com-plete'ment  (-ment),  n.  Act  of  completing  or 
perfecting;  completion.     [06s.]  Dryden. 

Gom-plete'ness,  «.     The  state  of  being  complete. 

Com-ple'tlon  (kom-ple'shun),  re.  [L.  completio  a> 
filling,  a  fulfillment.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  making- 
complete  ;  the  getting  through  to  the  end  ;  as,  the  com- 
pleiion  of  an  undertaking,  an  education,  a  service. 

The  completion  of  some  repairs.  Prescott. 

2.  State  of  being  complete ;  fulfillment ;  accomplish- 
ment ;  realization. 

Predictions  receiving  their  completion  in  Christ.    South. 

Com-ple'tlve  (-tlv),  a.  [L.  completivus  :  cf.  F.  com- 
pletif.]     Making  complete.     [iJ.]  J.  Harris. 

Com-ple'tO-ry  (-to-rj^),  a.    Serving  to  fulfill. 

Completory  of  ancient  presignifications.       Barrow, 

Com'ple-tO-ry  (kSm'ple-tS-rj^  or  kSm-ple'to-ry),  re. 
[L.  completorium.^     (Eccl.)  Same  as  Compline. 

Com'ples  (k8m'plSks),  a.  [L.  complexus,  p.  p.  of 
complecti  to  entwine  aroimd,  comprise  ;  com-  -\-  plectere 
to  twist,  akin  to  plicare  to  fold.  See  Plait,  «.]  1.  Com- 
posed of  two  or  more  parts  ;  composite ;  not  simple ;  as, 
a  complex  being  ;  a  complex  idea. 

Ideas  thus  made  up  of  several  simple  ones  put  together,  I 
call  complex;  such  as  beauty,  gratitude,  a  man,  an  army,  the- 
universe.  Zocke, 

2.  Involving  many  parts ;  complicated  ;  intricate. 

When  ihe  actual  motions  of  the  heavens  are  calculated  la- 
the best  possible  way,  the  process  is  difficult  and  complex. 

Whewell. 

Complex  fraction.  See  Fraction.  —  Complex  number 
(Math.),  in  the  theory  of  numbers,  an  expression  of  tho 
form  a-^b-^ — 1,  when  a  and  6  are  ordinary  integers. 

Syn.  —  See  Intricate. 

Com'ples,  n.  [L.  complexus."]  Assemblage  of  re- 
lated things  ;  collection  ;  complication,     [i?.] 

This  parable  of  the  wedding  supper  comprehends  in  it  the- 
whole  complex  of  all  the  blessings  and  privileges  exhibited  by 
the  gospel.  South. 

Complex  of  lines  (Geom.),  all  the  possible  straight  lines 
in  space  being  considered,  the  entire  system  of  lines 
which  satisfy  a  single  relation  constitute  a  complex ;  as, 
all  the  lines  which  meet  a  given  curve  make  up  a  co?n- 
plex.  The  lines  which  satisfy  two  relations  constitute  a 
congruency  of  lines  ;  as,  the  entire  system  of  lines,  each. 
one  of  which  meets  two  given  surfaces,  is  a  congruency. 
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Com-plesed'  (kBm-plSksf), «.  Complex ;  complicated. 
[OJs.]     "  Co m^j/pj-erf  significations."        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Com-plex'ed-ness  (kom-plgks'Sd-nSs),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  complex  or  involved  ;  complication. 
T\\ecompl€^edness  of  these  moral  ideus.  Locke. 

Oom-ples'ion  (kOm-plSk'shun),  n.  [F.  complexion, 
fr.  L.  complexio.  See  Complex,  a.]  1.  Tlie  state  of 
being  complex  ;  complexity.     [Ofo.] 

Though  the  terms  of  propositions  niuy  be  complex,  yet  .  .  . 
it  is  properly  called  a  simple  syllogism,  since  the  cottijilejton 
does  not  belong  to  the  syllogistic  form  of  it.  /.  Watts. 

2.  A  combination ;  a  complex.     lArchaicJ 

This  paragraph  is  .  .  .  a  co»ip?exio«  of  sophisms.    Coleridge. 

3.  The  bodily  constitution  ;  the  temperament,  habi- 
tude, or  natural  disposition ;  character  ;  nature.     [06i.] 

If  his  comple.rton  incline  him  to  melancholy.    Milton. 
It  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to  leave  the  dam.     Shak. 

4.  The  color  or  hue  of  the  skin,  esp.  of  the  face. 

Tall  was  her  stature,  her  complexion  dark.     Wordsworth. 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love. 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain.        Sliak. 
6.  Tlie  general  appearance  or  aspect ;   as,   the  com- 
plexio7i  of  tlie  sky ;  the  complexion  of  the  news. 

Com-plex'ion-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  consti- 
tutional complexion. 

A  moral  rather  than  a  complexional  timidity.     Burke. 
Com-plex'ion-al-ly,  adv.    Constitutionally,     [i?.] 

Though  corruptible,  not  complexionalli/  vicious.    Burke. 
Com-plex'ion-a-ry  (-a-ry),  o.    Pertaining  to  the  com- 
plexion, or  to  tlie  care  of  it.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Com-plex'loned  (k5m-pl5k'shiind),  a.    Having  (such) 
a  complexion;  —  used  in  composition;  as,  a  dark-coni- 
plexioned  or  a  twAAy-complexioned  person. 

A  flower  is  the  \iQit-complexioiied  grass,  as  a  pearl  is  the 
best-colored  clay.  Fidler. 

Com-plex'l-ty  (kSm-plSks'T-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Complexities 
(-tTz).    [Cf.  F.  complexiie.']     1.  The  state  of  being  com- 
plex ;  intricacy ;  entanglement. 
The  objects  of  society  are  of  the  greatest  possible  comple.iiti/. 

Burke. 
2.  That  which  is  complex ;  intricacy ;  complication. 
Many-corridored  complexities 
Of  Arthur's  palace.  Tennyson. 

Com'plex'ly  (kSm'plSks'ly),  adv.  In  a  complex  man- 
ner ;  not  simply. 

Coiu'plex'ness,  re.  The  state  of  being  complex ;  com- 
plexity. A.  Stnith. 

II  Com-pIex'US  (kom-pl5ks'iis),  n.  [L.,  an  embracing.] 
A  complex  ;  an  aggregate  of  parts ;  a  complication. 

Com-pli'a-ble  (kom-pli'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  bending 
or  yielding  ;  apt  to  yield ;  compliant. 

Another  compliable  mind.  Milton. 

The  Jews  . . .  had  made  their  religion  compliable,  and  accom- 
XQodated  to  their  passions.  Jortiii. 

Com-pli'ance  (-aus),  re.  [See  Comply.]  1.  Tlie  act  of 
complying ;  a  yielding,  as  to  a  desire,  demand,  or  pro- 
posal ;  concession ;  submission. 

What  compliances  will  remove  dissension  ?         Swift. 

Eeady  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  people.    Macaulay. 

2.  A  disposition  to  yield  to  others ;  complaisance. 
A  man  of  few  words  and  of  great  compliance.    Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  Concession ;  submission ;  consent ;  obedience ; 
performance ;  execution ;  acquiescence ;  assent. 

Com-pli'an-cy  (-an-sj),  re.  Compliance ;  disposition 
to  yield  to  others.  Goldsmith. 

Com-pli'ant  (-ant),  a.  Yielding ;  bending ;  pliant ; 
submissive.     ^^ The  compliant  houghs."  Milton. 

Com-pli'ant-ly,  adv.    In  a  compliant  manner. 

Com'pU-ca-cy  (kSm'plI-ka^sj?),  n.  A  state  of  being 
complicate  or  intricate.  Mitford. 

Com'pU-cant  (-kant),  a.  [L.  complicans,  p.  pr.] 
{Zo'ol.)  Overlapping,  as  the  elytra  of  certain  beetles. 

Com'pli-cate  (kom'plT-kat),  a.  [L.  complicatus,  p.  p. 
of  eomplicare  to  fold  together.  See  Complex.]  1.  Com- 
posed of  two  or  more  parts  united ;  complex ;  compli- 
cated; involved. 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 

How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  nianl  Young. 

2.  (Bot.)  Folded  together,  or  upon  itself,  with  the  fold 
running  lengthwise. 

Com'pli-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Complicated  ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.n.  Complicating.]  To  fold  or  twist  together ; 
to  combine  intricately ;  to  make  complex  ;  to  combine  or 
associate  so  as  to  make  intricate  or  difficult. 

Nor  can  his  complicated  sinews  fail.  Young. 

Avarice  and  luxury  very  often  become  one  complicated  prin- 
ciple of  action.  Addison. 
When  the  disease  is  complicated  with  other  diseases.  Arbutlinot. 

Com'pli-cate-ly  (-kat-lj),  adv.   In  a  complex  manner. 

Com'pll-cate-ness,  re.     Complexity.        Sir  31.  Hale. 

Com'pU-ca'tion  (kom'pli-ka'shiin),  re.     [L.  complica- 
tion: cf.  F.  complication.']     1.  The  act  or  process  of 
complicating  ;   the  state  of  being  complicated  ;  intricate 
or  confused  relation  of  parts;  entanglement;  complexity. 
A  complication  of  diseases.  Mncaidai). 

.»,''^'l?°"S'?.''"?  beyond  these  dark  complications  of  the  present, 
the  New  Lngland  founders  looked  to  the  great  necessities  of 
future  times.  Palfre)/. 

2.  (il/erf.)  A  disease  or  diseases,  or  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances or  conditions,  coexistent  witli  and  modifying 
a  primary  disease,  but  not  necessarily  connected  vvitli  it. 

Com'pUce  (kom'plTs),  re.,-  pi.  Complices  (-pli-s5z). 
L*.,  fr.  L.  complex,  -plicis,  closely  connected  with  one, 
confederate.  See  Complicate,  and  cf.  Accomplice.]  An 
accomplice.     lObs."] 

To  quell  the  rebels  and  their  complices.  Slial: 

Com-pUc'1-ty  (k5m-plTs'I-ty),  re.  ;  pi.  Complicities 
(-tiz).  [F.  complicite.-]  The  state  of  being  an  accom- 
plice ;  participation  in  guilt. 

Com-pU'er  (kSm-pll'Sr),  n.  One  who  complies,  yields, 
or  obeys ;  one  of  an  easy,  yielding  temper.  Swift. 


Com'pll-ment  (kSm'pli-ment),  re.  [P.  compliment, 
It.  compliiiiento,  fr.  complire  to  compliment,  finish,  suit, 
fr.  L.  complere  to  fill  up.  See  Complete,  and  cf.  Com- 
plement.] An  expression,  by  word  or  act,  of  approba- 
tion, regard,  confidence,  civility,  or  admiration  ;  a  flat- 
tering speech  or  attention  ;  a  ceremonious  greeting ;  as, 
to  send  one's  compliments  to  a  friend. 

Tedious  waste  of  time,  to  sit  and  hear 

So  lUiuiy  hollow  coiniMmenIs  and  lies.  Milton. 

Jlany  a  compliment  politely  penned.  Cowper. 

To  make  one  a  compliment,  to  show  one  respect ;  to  praise 
one  in  a  flattering  way.  Locke.  — to  make  one's  compli- 
ments to,  to  otfer  f ornial  courtesies  to.  —  To  stand  on  com- 
pliment, to  treat  with  ceremony. 

Syn.  —  See  Adulation. 

Com'pll-ment  (k8m'plT-m5nt),  V.  t.  To  praise,  flatter, 
or  gratify,  by  expressions  of  approbation,  respect,  or  con- 
gratulation ;  to  make  or  pay  a  compliment  to. 

Monarchs  should  their  inward  soul  disguise  ;  .  .  . 

Should  compliment  their  foes  and  shun  their  friends.   Prior. 

Syn.  —  To  praise;  flatter;  adulate;  commend. 

Com'pli-ment,  v.  i.  To  pass  compliments  ;  to  use 
conventional  expressions  of  respect. 

I  make  the  interlocutors,  upon  occasion,  compliment  with  one 
another.  Bo>ile. 

Com'pll-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.  Complimentary.  [Ofo.] 

Languages  .  .  .  grow  rich  and  abundant  in    complimeyitid 

phrases,  and  such  froth.  Sir  it.  Walton. 

—  Com'pli-men'tal-ly,  arfv.    [OJs.]  Boyle. —  Com'pU- 
men'tal-ness,  re.    [06.?.]    Hammond. 

Com'pli-men'ta-ry  (-ta-r5'),  a.  Expressive  of  regard 
or  praise  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  containing,  a  compli- 
ment ;  as,  a  complimentary  remark ;  a  complimentary 
ticket.     "  Complimentary  addresses."  Prescott. 

Com'pli-men'ta-tive  (kSm'plI-mgn'ta-tiv),  a.  Com- 
plimentary,    [i?.]  Boswell. 

Com'pU-ment'er  (-mSnt'er),  re.  One  who  compli- 
ments ;  one  given  to  complimenting  ;  a  flatterer. 

Com'pllne  I  (kbm'plln),  re.     [From  OE.  compile,  OF. 

Com'plin  )  compile,  F.  complies,  pi.,  fr.  LL.  com- 
pleta  (prop.  fern,  of  L.  completus)  the  religious  exercise 
which  completes  and  closes  the  service  of  the  day.  See 
Complete.]  {JEccl.)  The  last  division  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  breviary ;  the  seventh  and  last  of  the  canonical 
hours  of  the  Western  church  ;  the  last  prayer  of  the 
day,  to  be  said  after  sunset. 

"The  custom  of  godly  men  hath  been  to  shut  up  the  evening 
with  a  compline  of  prayer  at  nine  of  the  night.  Hammond. 

Com'plot  (kom'plot),  re.  [F.  complot,  prob.  for  com- 
ploit,  fr.  L.  complicitum,  prop.  p.  p.  of  eomplicare,  but 
equiv.  to  complicatio  complication,  entangling.  See 
Complicate,  and  cf.  Plot.]  A  plotting  together ;  a 
confederacy  in  some  evil  design  ;  a  conspiracy. 

I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life.  Shak. 

Com-plot'  (kom-pl5t'),  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CoM- 
plotted;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Complotting.]  [Cf.  F.  com- 
ploier,  fr.  complot.']  To  plot  or  plan  together ;  to  con- 
spire ;  to  join  in  a  secret  design. 

We  find  them  complotting  together,  and  contriving  a  new 
scene  of  miseries  to  the  Trojans.  Pope. 

Com-plOt'ment  (-ment),  re.  A  plotting  together.    \R.] 

Com-plot'ter  (-ter),  re.    One  joined  in  a  plot.   Dryden. 

Com'plU-ten'sian  (k5ni'plia-ten'shan),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Compluium  (now  Alcala  de  Heuares)  a  city 
near  Madrid  ;  as,  the  Complutensian  Bible. 

II  Com-plu'vi-um  (kom-plu'vi-um),  re.  [L.]  (Arch.')  A 
space  left  unroofed  over  the  court  of  a  Roman  dwelling, 
through  which  the  rain  fell  into  the  impluvium  or  cistern. 

Com-ply'  (kom-plf),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Complied 
(-plld') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Complying.]  [Perh.  formed  fr. 
compliment,  influenced  hy  ply,  pliant,  wliicli  are  of  dif- 
ferent origin  :  cf.  It.  complire  to  compliment,  finish, 
suit.  See  Compliment,  Complete.]  1.  To  yield  assent ; 
to  accord,  agree,  or  acquiesce ;  to  adapt  one's  self ;  to 
consent  or  conform  ;  —  usually  followed  by  tcith. 
Yet  this  be  sure,  in  nothing  to  comply, 
Scandalous  or  forbidden  in  our  law.  Milton. 

They  did  servilely  comply  with  the  people  in  worshiping  God 
by  sensible  images.  Tillotson. 

He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still.  Hudibras. 

2.  To  be  ceremoniously  courteous ;  to  make  one's 
compliments.     \_Obs.]  S/talc. 

Com-ply',  v.  t.  [See  Comply,  v.  i.]  1.  To  fulfill ;  to 
accomplish.     lObs.]  Chapman. 

2.  [Cf.  L.  eomplicare  to  fold  up.  See  Ply.]  To  in- 
fold ;  to  embrace.     lObs.] 

Seemed  to  comply. 
Cloudlike,  the  daintie  deitie. 

Com-pone'  (-pon'),  v.  t.     [L.  componere. 
POUND.]     To  compose  ;  to  settle  ;  to  arrange. 
A  good  pretense  for  componing  peace. 
II  Com-po'n6  (kom-po'na),  a.     [F.]     See  Compony. 
Com-po'nent  (kom-po'nent),  a.      [L.  componens,  p. 
pr.  of  componere.     See  Compound,  v.  i.]    Serving,  or 
helping,  to  form  ;  composing ;  constituting  ;  constituent. 
The  component  parts  of  natural  bodies.    Sir  1.  Newton. 
Com-po'nent,  n.    A  constituent  part ;  an  ingredient. 
Component  of  force  (Mech.),  a  force  which,  acting  con- 
jointly with  one  or  more  forces,  produces  the  effect  of  a 
single  force  or  resultant ;  one  ot  a  number  of  forces  into 
which  a  single  force  may  be  resolved. 
Com-po'ny  (-po'n^^),    la.    [Y.componL]    (Her.)  'Di- 
ll Com-po'n£  (-po'nii),  (     vided    into  

squares  of  alternate  tinctures  in  a  sin- 
gle row  ;  —  said  of  any  bearing ;  or,  in 
the  case  of  a  bearing  having  curved 
lines,  divided  into  patches  of  alternate 
colors  following  the  curve.  If  there  are 
two  rows  it  is  called  counter-compony. 
Corn-port'  (kom-porf),  V.  i.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Comported  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
CoMPOR'nNG.]  [F.  comporter,  LL.  com- 
porlare,  fr.  L.  comportare  to  bring  to- 
gether; com-  -\-  porUire  to  c.irry.    See  Port  demeanor.] 
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1.  To  bear  or  endure ;  to  put  up  (with)  ;  as,  to  com- 
port  with  an  injury.     \_Obs.]  Barrow. 

2.  To  agree  ;  to  accord  ;  to  suit ;  —  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  with.  I 
How  ill  this  dullness  doth  comport  with  greatness.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

How  their  behavior  herein  comported  with  the  institution. 

Locke. 
Corn-port'  (kSm-porf),  V.  t.    1.  To  bear  ;  to  endure  ; 
to  brook ;  to  put  up  with.     \_Obs.] 

The  malcontented  sort 
That  never  can  the  present  state  comport.        Daniel. 

2.  To  carry  ;  to  conduct ;  —  with  a  reflexive  pronouiu 
Observe  how  Lord  Somers  .  .  .  comported  himself.    Burke. 

Com'port  (kom'port ;  formerly  k(5in-port'),  re.  [Cf. 
OF.  comport.]  Manner  of  acting  ;  behavior  ;  conduct  j 
deportment.     [Obs.] 

I  knew  them  well,  and  marked  their  rude  comport.    Dryden. 
Com-port'a-ble  (kom-port'a-b'l),  a.     Suitable  ;  con, 

sistent.    \_Obs.]    "  Some  comjoorte6/e  method. "    Wotton, 

Com-port'ance  (-ans),  re.   Behavior;  comport.    [06«.J; 
Goodly  comportance  each  to  other  bear.  Spenser. 

Com'por-ta'tion  (kom'por-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  compor- 
iatio.]     A  bringing  together.     [Obs.]     Bp.  Bichardson. 

Com-port'ment  (kom-port'ment),  re.  [F.  comporte- 
ment.]    Manner  of  acting ;  behavior  ;  bearing. 

A  graceful  comportment  of  their  bodies.         Cowley). 
Her  serious  and  devout  comportment.        AddzsoTu 

Com-pose'  (kSm-poz'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Composeev 
(-pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Composing.]  [P.  composer; 
com-  -\-  poser  to  place.  The  sense  is  that  of  L.  compo- 
nere, but  the  origin  is  different.  See  Pose,  v.  t.]  1.  To 
form  by  putting  together  two  or  more  things  or  parts ; 
to  put  together  ;  to  make  up ;  to  fashion. 

Zeal  ought  to  be  composed  of  the  highest  degrees  of  all  pious 
affections.  Bp.  Sprat. 

2.  To  form  the  substance  of,  or  part  of  the  substance 
ot ;  to  constitute. 

Their  borrowed  gold  comp)Osed 
The  calf  in  Oreb.  Milton. 

A  few  useful  things  .  .  .  compose  their  intellectual  posses- 
sions. /.  Watts. 

3.  To  construct  by  mental  labor ;  to  design  and  exe- 
cute, or  put  together,  in  a  manner  involving  the  adapta- 
tion of  forms  of  expression  to  ideas,  or  to  the  laws  of 
harmony  or  proportion  ;  as,  to  compose  a  sentence,  a  ser- 
mon, a  symphony,  or  a  picture. 

Let  me  compose 
Something  in  verse  as  well  as  prose.  Pope. 

The  genius  t'nat  composed  such  works  as  the  "  Standard  "  and 
"  Last  Supper."  B.  R.  Haydon. 

4.  To  dispose  in  proper  form  ;  to  reduce  to  order  ;  to 
put  in  proper  state  or  condition  ;  to  adjust ;  to  regulate. 

In  a  peaceful  grave  my  corpse  compose.        X>ryden. 

How  in  safety  best  we  may 

Com/)05e  our  present  evils.  MiltOTt, 

5.  To  free  from  agitation  or  disturbance  ;  to  tranquil- 
ize  ;  to  soothe  ;  to  calm ;  to  quiet. 

Compose  thy  mind  ; 
Nor  frauds  are  here  contrived,  nor  force  designed.    Dryden. 

6.  [Print.)  To  arrange  (types)  in  a  composing  stick  in 
order  for  printing  ;  to  set  (type). 

Com-pose',  v.  i.    To  come  to  terms.     [Obs.]       Shak. 
Com-posed'  (-pozd'),  a.    Free  from  agitation  ;  calm  ;, 
sedate ;  quiet ;  tranquil ;  self-possessed. 

The  Mantuan  there  in  sober  triumph  sate. 

Composed  his  posture,  and  his  look  sedate.  Pope. 

—  Com-pos'ed-ly  (-5d-iy),  adv.  — -  Com-pos'ed-ness,  n. 

Gom-pOS'er  (kom-poz'er),  n.  1.  One  who  composes ; 
an  author.     Specifically,  an  author  of  a  piece  of  music. 

If  the  thoughts  of  such  authors  have  nothing  in  them,  they 
at  least  .  .  .  snow  an  honest  industry'  and  a  good  intention  in 
the  composer.  Addison. 

His  [Mozart's]  most  brilliant  and  solid  glory  is  founded  upon 
his  talents  as  a  composer,  Moore  (Encyc.  o/3ius.'), 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  quiets  or  calms ;  one  who 
adjusts  a  difference. 

Sweet  composers  of  the  pensive  soul.  Gaj^ 

Com-pos'ing,  a.    1.  Tending  to  compose  or  soothe. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in,  composition. 

Composing  frame  {Print.),  a  stand  for  holding  cases  of 
type  when  in  use.  —  Composing  rule  (Print.),  a  thin  slip 
of  brass  or  steel,  against  which  the  type  is  arranged  ia 
a  composing  stick,  or  by  the  aid  of  which  stickfuls  or 
handfuls  of  type  are  lifted  ;  — called  a\so  setting  rule. -— 
Composing  stick  (Print.),  mrm 
an  instrument,  usually  of  Jiiliil 
metal,  which  the  compos- 
itor holds  in  his  left  hand, 
and  in  which  he  arranges  CoinposUig  Stick, 

the    type    m   words    and 

lines.  It  has  one  open  side,  and  one  adjustable  end  by 
means  of  which  the  length  ot  the  lines,  and  consequently 
the  wdth  of  the  page  or  column,  may  be  determined. 

II  Com-pOS'i-tae  (kom-pSz'T-te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  L. 
compositus  made  up  of  parts.  See  Composite.]  (Bot.") 
A  large  family  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  having  their 
flowers  arranged  in  dense  heads  of  many  small  florets 
and  their  anthers  united  in  a  tube.  The  daisy,  dande- 
lion, and  asters,  are  examples. 

Com-pOS'lte  (kora-p5z'it ;  277) 
a.  [L.  compositus  made  up  of 
parts,  p.  p.  of  componere.  See 
Compound,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Com- 
post.] 1.  Made  up  of  distinct 
parts  or  elements  ;  compounded ; 
as,  a  composite  language. 

Happiness,  like  air  and  water  .  .  . 
is  composite.  Landor. 

2.  (Arch.)  Belonging  to  a  cer- 
tain order  which  is  composed  of 
the  Ionic  order  grafted  upon  the 
Corinthian.  It  is  called  also  the 
Jioman  or  the  Italic  order,  and  is 
one  of  the  five  orders  recognized  Composite  Order  (.4rcR.> 
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by  the  Italian  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  See 
Capital. 

3.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to  the  order  Composite  ;  bearing 
involucrate  heads  of  many  small  florets,  as  the  daisy, 
thistle,  and  dandelion. 

Composite  carriage,  a  railroad  car  having  compartments 
of  different  classes.  [Eng.]  —  CompoBlte  number  (Math.), 
one  which  can  be  divided  exactly  by  a  number  exceeding 
unity,  as  6  by  2  or  3.  —  Composite  photograph  or  portrait, 
one  made  by  a  combination,  or  blending,  of  several  dis- 
tinct photographs.  F.  ffato«.  —  Composite  sailing  (iVajfil.), 
a  combination  of  parallel  and  great  circle  sailing.  —  Com- 
posite ship,  one  with  a  wooden  casing  and  an  iron  frame. 

Com-pOS'ite  (kom-poztt ;  277),  n.  That  which  is  made 
up  of  parts  or  compounded  of  several  elements ;  compo- 
sition ;  combination  ;  compound.     [J?.] 

Com'po-sl'tlon  (kom'po-zish'iin),  n.  [F.  composition, 
fr.  L.  compositio.  See  Composite.]  1.  The  act  or  art 
of  composing,  or  forming  a  whole  or  integral,  by  placing 
together  and  uniting  different  things,  parts,  or  ingredi- 
ents. In  specific  uses :  (a)  The  invention  or  combiua- 
tf  on  of  the  parts  of  any  literary  work  or  discourse,  or  of 
a  work  of  art ;  as,  the  composition  of  a  poem  or  a  piece 
of  music.  "  The  constant  habit  of  elaborate  composi- 
tion." Macaulay.  (6)  (-Fme  Arts)  The  art  or  practice 
of  so  combining  the  different  parts  of  a  work  of  art  as  to 
produce  a  harmonious  whole ;  also,  a  work  of  art  con- 
sidered as  such.  See  4,  below,  (c)  The  act  of  writing 
for  practice  in  a  language,  as  English,  Latin,  German,  etc. 
{d)  [Print.)  The  setting  up  of  type  and  arranging  it  for 
printing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  put  together  or  composed ;  con- 
junction ;  combination ;  adjustment. 

View  them  in  composition  with  other  things.    I.  Watts. 
The  elementary  composition  of  bodies.  Whewell. 

3.  A  mass  or  body  formed  by  combining  two  or  more 
substances ;  as,  a  chemical  composition. 

A  composition  that  looks  . . .  like  marble.       Addison. 

4.  A  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  production,  espe- 
cially one  showing  study  and  care  in  arrangement ;  — 
often  used  of  an  elementary  essay  or  translation  done 
as  an  educational  exercise. 

B.  Consistency  ;  accord ;  congruity.     [06i.] 
There  is  no  composition  in  these  news 
That  gives  them  creait.  Shah. 

6.  Mutual  agreement  to  ternus  or  conditions  for  the 
eetdement  of  a  difference  or  controversy ;  also,  the  terms 
or  conditions  of  settlement ;  agreement. 

Thus  we  are  agreed : 
I  crave  our  coviposition  may  be  written.  Shak. 

7.  (Law)  The  adjustment  of  a  debt,  or  avoidance  of 
an  obligation,  by  some  form  of  compensation  agreed  on 
between  the  parties ;  also,  the  sum  or  amount  of  com- 
pensation agreed  upon  in  the  adjustment. 

Compositions  for  not  taking  the  order  of  knighthood.  Hallam. 
Cleared  by  composition  with  their  creditors.    Blackstone. 

8.  Synthesis  as  opposed  to  analysis. 

The  investigation  of  difficult  things  by  the  method  of  analysis 
ought  ever  to  precede  the  method  oi  composition.  Sir  I.  Kewton. 

Composition  cloth,  a  kind  of  cloth  covered  with  a  prep- 
aration making  it  waterproof.  —  Composition  deed,  an 
agreement  for  composition  between  a  debtor  and  several 
creditors.  —  Composition  face,  or  Composition  plane  ( Crys- 
tallog. ),  the  plane  by  which  the  two  mdividuals  of  a  twin 
crystal  are  united  in  their  reversed  positions.  —  Composl- 
tlOB  of  forces  (Mech.),  the  finding  of  a  single  force  (c^ed 
the  resultant)  which  shall  be  equal  in  effect  to  two  or 
more  given  forces  (called  the  components)  when  acting 
in  given  directions.  Hebert.  —  Composition  metal,  an  alloy 
resembling  brass,  which  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
copper  for  sheatliing  vessels ;  — also  c^Wei  Muntz  metal 
and  yellow  Hieing  — Composition  of  proportion  (Math.),  an 
arrangement  of  four  proportionals  so  that  the  sum  of  the 
first  and  second  is  to  the  second  as  the  sum  of  the  third 
and  fourth  to  the  fourth. 

Ocua-pOS'l-tive  (k5m-p6z'i-ti  v),  a.  [L.  compositivus.l 
Having  the  quality  of  entering  into  composition ;  com- 
pounded.    IR.2 

Com-pOB'i-tor  (kSm-pozl-ter),  n.    [L.,  an  arranger.] 

1.  One  who  composes  or  sets  in  order. 

2.  {Print.)  One  who  sets  type  and  arranges  it  for  use. 
Com-pos'l-tOUS  (-tus),  a.    (Bot.)  Belonging  to  the 

Composite;  composite.     [JS.]  Darwin. 

Com-pOB'sl-ble  (k5m-pSs'sT-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  conv-  + 
possible.']  Able  to  exist  with  another  thing ;  consistent. 
L-R-]  Chillingworth. 

Oom'post  (kSm'post ;  277),  n.  [OF.  compost,  fr.  L. 
compositus,  p.  p.  See  Composite.]  1.  A  mixture ;  a 
compound,     [i?.] 

A  sad  compost  of  more  bitter  than  sweet.    Hammond. 

2.  {Agric.)  A  mixture  for  fertilizing  land;  esp.,  a 
composition  of  various  substances  (as  muck,  mold,  lime, 
and  stable  manure)  thoroughly  mingled  and  decomposed, 
as  in  a  compost  heap. 

And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds 

To  make  them  ranker.  Shak. 

Com'post,  v.t.     1.  To  manure  with  compost. 

2.  To  mingle,  as  different  fertilizing  substances.  In  a 
mass  where  they  will  decompose  and  form  into  a  compost. 

Com-pos'ture  (kom-p5s'tiir ;  135),  n.  [L.  compositurn, 
■postura,  a  joining.]    Manure  ;  con^post.    [06s.]     Shak. 

Com-po'sure   (kom-po'zhur),   n.    [From   Compose.] 

1.  The  act  of  composing,  or  that  which  is  composed ; 
a  composition.     lObs."] 

Signer  Pietro,  who  had  an  admirable  way  both  of  comvo- 
«ure  [m  music]  and  teaching.  Evelyn. 

2.  Orderly  adjustment ;  disposition.     [06i.] 
Various  composures  and  combinations  of  these  corpuscles. 
„    _,  ,  Woodward. 

3.  Frame;  make;  temperament.     {^Obs."] 

His  composure  must  be  rare  indeed 
Whom  these  things  can  not  blemish.  Shak. 

4.  A  settled  state;  calmness;  sedateness;  tranquil- 
lity ;  repose.  "  We  seek  peace  and  composure."   Milton. 

When  the  passions  ...  are  all  silent,  the  mind  enjoys  its 
most  perfect  composure.  x.  Watts. 


5.  A  combination ;  a  union ;  a  bond.     [06s.]       Shak. 

Com'po-ta'tion  (kBm'po-ta'shiin),  n,  [L.  compota- 
tio  ;  com- -\- potare  to  drink.]  The  act  of  drinking  or 
tippling  together,     [i?.] 

The  fashion  of  compotatlan.         Sir  W.  Scott. 

Com'po-ta'tor  (-ta'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  drinks  with 
another.     [-K.]  Pope. 

II Com'pote  (k5m'pot),  re.  [F.  See  Compost.]  A  prep- 
aration of  fruit  in  sirup  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve 
its  form,  either  whole,  halved,  or  quartered;  as,  a  com- 
pote of  pears.  Littre. 

llCom'pound  (kom'pound),  n.  [Malay  kompung  a 
village.]  In  the  East  Indies,  an  inclosure  containing  a 
house,  outbuildings,  etc. 

Corn-pound'  (kom-pound'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Com- 
pounded ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CoMPonNDiNO.]  [OE.  com- 
ponen,  compounen,  L.  componere,  compositurn;  com- 
-\- ponere  to  put,  set.  The  d  is  excrescent.  See 
Position,  and  cf.  Compone.]  1.  To  form  or  make  by 
combining  different  elements,  ingredients,  or  parts  ;  as, 
to  compound  a  medicine. 

Incapacitating  him  from  successfully  compounding  a  tale  of 
this  sort.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  put  together,  as  elements,  ingredients,  or  parts, 
in  order  to  form  a  whole  ;  to  combine,  mix,  or  unite. 

We  have  the  power  of  altering  and  compounding  those  images 
into  all  the  varieties  of  picture.  Addison. 

3.  To  modify  or  change  by  combination  with  some 
other  thing  or  part ;  to  mingle  with  something  else. 

Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust.  Shak. 

4.  To  compose ;  to  constitute.     [06s.] 

His  pomp  and  all  what  state  compounds.  Shak. 

B.  To  settle  amicably ;  to  adjust  by  agreement ;  to 
compromise ;  to  discharge  from  obligation  upon  terms 
different  from  those  which  were  stipulated ;  as,  to  com- 
pound a  debt. 

I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife.      Shak. 

To  compound  a  felony,  to  accept  of  a  consideration  for 
forbearing  to  prosecute,  such  compounding  being  an  in- 
dictable offense.    See  Theetbote. 

Com-pound',  v.  i.  To  effect  a  composition ;  to  come 
to  terms  of  agreement ;  to  agree ;  to  settle  by  a  com- 
promise ;  —  usually  followed  by  with  before  the  person 
participating,  and  for  before  the  thing  compounded  or 
the  consideration. 

Here's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to-morrow;  .  .  .  compound 
with  him  by  the  year.  Shak. 

They  were  at  last  glad  to  compound  for  his  bare  commitment 
to  the  Tower.  Clarendon. 

Cornwall  compounded  to  furnish  ten  oxen  after  Michaehnas 
for  thirty  pounds.  R.  Carew. 

Compound  for  sine  they  are  inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to.     Hudibras, 

Com'pound  (kSm'pound),  a.  [OE.  compouned,  p.  p. 
of  compounen.  See  Compound,  v.  i.]  Composed  of  two 
or  more  elements,  ingredients,  or  parts ;  produced  by 
the  union  of  several  ingredients,  parts,  Of  things ;  com- 
posite ;  as,  a  compound  word. 

Compound  substances  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  simple 
substances.  J.  Watts. 

Componnd  addition  enotractlon,  mtdtlpUcation,  division 
(Arith.),  the  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  of  compound 
numbers.  —  Compound  crystal  ( Crystallog.),  a  twin  crystal, 
or  one  seeming  to  be  made  up  of  two  or  more  crystals 
combined  according  to  regular  laws  of  composition.  — 
Compound  engine  (Mech.),  a  form  of  steam  engine  in  which 
the  steam  that  has  been  used  in  a  high-pressure  cylinder 
is  made  to  do  further  service  in  a  larger  low-pressure 
cylinder,  sometimes  in  several  larger  cylinders,  succes- 
sively. —  Componnd  ether.  (CAem.)  See  under  Ether. — 
Compound  flower  (Bat.),  a  flower  head  resembling  a  single 
flower,  but  really  composed  of  several  florets  inclosed  in 
a  common  calyxlike  involucre,  as  the  sunflower  or  dande- 
lion. —  Compomid  fraction.  (Math.)  See  Fraction.  —  Com- 
pound fracture.  See  Feactuee.  —  Compound  householder, 
a  householder  who  compounds  or  arranges  with  his  land- 
lord that  his  rates  shall  be  included  in  his  rents.    [Eng.] 

—  Componnd  interest.  See  Interest.  —  Componnd  larceny. 
(Laio)  See  Laecbnt.  —  Compound  leaf  (Bot.), 
a  leaf  having  two  or  more  separate  blades  or 
leaflets  on  a  common  leafstalk.  —  Compound 
microscope.  See  Microscope.  —  Compound  mo- 
tion. See  Motion.  —  Componnd  number 
(Math.),  one  constructed  according  to  a  va- 
rying scale  of  denomination  ;  as,  3  cwt. ,  1 
qr.,  5  lb.  ;  —  called  also  denominate  number.      ^.^^ 

—  Compound  pier  (j4rcA.),aclustered  column.  ^ITN 

—  Compound  quantity  (^/{/.),  a  quantity  com-  _^:~ 
posed  of  two  or  more  simple  quantities  or 
terms,  connected  by  the  sign  +  (plus)  or  — 
(minus).  Thus,  a  +  b  —  c,  and  6o  —  6,  are 
compound  quantities.  —  Compound  radical. 
(Chem.)  See  Radical.  —  Componnd  ratio 
(Math.),  the  product  of  two  or  more  ratios ; 
thus  ah :  cd  is  a,  ratio  compounded  of  the 
simple  ratios  a :  c  and  b:  d.—  Componnd  rest 
(ifecA.),  the  tool  carriage  of  an  engine  lathe,    p  , 

—  Componnd  screw  (Mech.),  a  screw  having        Leaf' 
on  the  same  axis  two  or  more  screws  with 

differing  pitch  (a  differential  screw),  or  running  in  dif- 
ferent directions  (a  right  and  left  screw).  —  Compound 
time  (Mus.),  that  in  which  two  or  more  simple  measures 
are  combined  in  one ;  as,  6-8  time  is  the  joining  of  two 
measures  of  3-8  time.  —  Compound  word,  a  word  composed 
of  two  or  more  words ;  specifically,  two  or  more  words 
joined  together  by  a  hyphen. 

Com'pound,  n.  1.  That  which  is  compounded  or 
formed  by  the  union  or  mixture  of  elements,  ingredi- 
ents, or  parts ;  a  combination  of  simples ;  a  compound 
word  ;  the  result  of  composition.  Shak. 

Rare  compound  of  oddity,  frolic,  and  fun.    Goldsmith. 

When  the  word  *'  bishopric  '*  was  first  made,  it  was  made  as  a 
compound.  Earle. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  union  of  two  or  more  ingredients  in 
definite  proportions  by  weight,  so  combined  as  to  form  a 
distinct  substance ;  as,  water  is  a  com,pound  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen. 


IJ^'' Every  definite  chemical  compound  always  con- 
tains  the  same  elements,  united  in  the  same  proportions 
by  weight,  and  with  the  same  internal  arrangement. 

Binary  compound.  (Chem.)  See  under  Binary.  —  Carbon 
compounds.    (Chem.)  See  under  Carbon. 

Com-pound'a-ble  (kom-pound'a^b'l),  a.  That  may 
be  compounded. 

Com-pound'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
compounds  or  mixes ;  as,  a  compounder  of  medicines. 

2.  One  who  attempts  to  bring  persons  or  parties  to 
terms  of  agreement,  or  to  accomplish  ends  by  compro- 
mises.    "  Compounders  m-po]itica."  Burke. 

3.  One  who  compounds  a  debt,  obligation,  or  crime. 

Relisious  houses  made  compounders 

For  the  horrid  actions  of  their  fouuders.    Hudibras. 

4.  One  at  a  university  who  pays  extraordinary  fees 
for  the  degree  he  is  to  take.     \_Eng.^  A.  Wood, 

5.  (Eng.  Hist.)  A  Jacobite  who  favored  the  restora- 
tion of  James  II.,  on  condition  of  a  general  amnesty  and 
of  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  of  the  realm. 

llCom'pra-dor' (k5m'pra-d8r'),  TO.  [Pg.,  a  buyer.]  A 
kind  of  steward  or  agent.     [C/iina]         S.  W.  Williams. 

Com'pre-cation  (kom'pre-ka'shtin),  n.  [L.  compre- 
catio,  fr.  comprecari  to  pray  to.  See  Pkecakious.]  A 
praying  together.     [06s.]  Bp.  Wilkins. 

Com'pre-hend'  (kSm'pre-hSnd'),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p. 
Comprehended  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Comprehending.]  [L. 
comprehendere,  comprehensum  ;  com--\-  prehendere  to 
grasp,  seize  ;  prae  before  -|-  hendere  (used  only  in  comp.). 
See  Get,  and  cf.  Comprise.]  1.  To  contain  ;  to  embrace ; 
to  include  ;  as,  the  states  comprehended  in  the  Austrian 
Empire. 

Who  hath  .  .  .  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  meas- 
ure. Is.  xl.  12. 

2.  To  take  in  or  include  by  construction  or  implica- 
tion ;  to  comprise  ;  to  imply. 

Comprehended  all  in  this  one  word.  Discretion.    Hobbes. 
And  if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  com- 
prehended in  this  saying.  Horn.  xiii.  9. 

3.  To  take  into  the  mind ;  to  grasp  with  the  imder- 
standing ;  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of ;  to  understand. 

At  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  question.      W.  Irving. 
Great  things  doeth  he,  which  we  can  not  comprehend. 

Job  xxxvii.  5. 

Syn.  —  To  contain ;  include ;  embrace  ;  comprise ;  in- 
close ;  grasp;  embody;  involve;  imply ;  apprehend ;  im- 
agine ;  conceive  ;  understand.    See  Apprehend. 

Com'pre-hen'sl-bll'1-ty  (-hgn'sl-bll't-tjf),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  comprehensible ;  capability  of 
being  understood.  ", 

Com'pre-hen'sl-ble  (-b'l),  a.  [L.  comprehensibilis  : 
cf.  F.  comprehensible.']  1.  Capable  of  being  compre- 
hended, included,  or  comprised. 

Lest  this  part  of  knowledge  should  seem  to  any  not  compre- 
hensible by  axiom,  we  will  set  down  some  heads  of  it.      Bacon, 

2.  Capable  of  being  imderstood ;  intelligible ;  con- 
ceivable by  the  mind. 

The  horizon  sets  the  bounds  .  .  .  between  what  is  and  what 
is  not  comprehensible  by  us.  Locke. 

Com'pre-ben'si-ble-nesB,  n.  The  quality  of  being 
comprehensible ;  comprehensibUity. 

Com'pre-hen'sl-bly,  adv.  1.  With  great  extent  of 
signification  ;  comprehensively.  Tillotson. 

2.  Intelligibly ;  in  a  manner  to  be  comprehended  or 
understood. 

Com'pre-hen'slon  (kBm'pre-hSn'shQn),  n.  [L.  com^ 
prehensio  :  cf.  F.  comprehension.']  1.  The  act  of  com- 
prehending, containing,  or  comprising ;  inclusion. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  a  close  comprehension  of  the 
New  ;  in  the  New,  an  open  discovery  of  the  Old.  Hooker. 

2.  That  which  is  comprehended  or  inclosed  within 
narrow  limits  ;  a  summary  ;  an  epitome.     [06s.] 

Though  not  a  catalogue  of  fundamentals,  yet  ...  a  cofrnprc' 
hension  of  them.  Chillingworth, 

3.  The  capacity  of  the  mind  to  perceive  and  under- 
stand ;  the  power,  act,  or  process  of  grasping  with  the 
intellect ;  perception ;  understanding ;  as,  a  comprehen- 
sion of  abstract  principles. 

4.  (Logic)  The  complement  of  attributes  which  make 
up  the  notion  signified  by  a  general  term. 

5.  (Ehet.)  A  figure  by  which  the  name  of  a  whole  is 
put  for  a  part,  or  that  of  a  part  for  a  whole,  or  a  definite 
number  for  an  indefinite. 

Com'pre-ben'sive  (-siv),  a.    [Cf.  F.  comprehensif.  ] 

1.  Including  much  ;  comprising  many  things  ;  having 
a  wide  scope  or  a  full  view. 

A  very  comprehensive  definition.  Bentley. 

Large  and  comprehensive  ideas.  Channing. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  comprehend  or  understand 
many  things.     "  His  comjoreAe«s?fe  head."  Pope. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  Possessing  peculiarities  that  are  character- 
istic of  several  diverse  groups. 

^W"  The  term  is  applied  chiefly  to  early  fossil  groups 
which  have  a  combination  of  structures  that  appear  m 
more  fully  developed  or  specialized  forms  in  later  groups. 
Synthetic,  as  used  by  Agassiz,  is  nearly  synonymous. 

Syn.  —  Extensive ;  wide ;  large  ;  full ;  compendious. 

Com'pre-hen'slve-ly,  adv.  In  a  comprehensive  man- 
ner ;  vrith  great  extent  of  scope. 

Com'pre-ben'slve-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  com- 
prehensive ;  extensiveness  of  scope. 

Compare  the  beooty  and  comprehensiveness  of  legends  on  an- 
cient coins.  Addison. 

Com'pre-ben'sor  (-ser),  n.  One  who  comprehends ; 
one  who  has  attained  to  a  full  knowledge.     [06s.] 

When  I  shall  have  dispatched  this  weary  pilgrimage,  and 
from  a  traveler  shall  come  to  be  a  compreheiisor,  farewell  faith 
and  welcome  vision.  Bp.  Hall. 

Com-press'  (kom-prSs'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.,  p.  Com- 
pressed (-prSsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Compressing.]  [L. 
compressus,  p.  p.  of  comprimere  to  compress ;  com — |- 
premere  to  press.    See  Press.]     1.  To  press  or  squeeze 
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together ;  to  force  into  a  narrower  compass ;  to  reduce 
the  volume  of  by  pressure ;  to  compact ;  to  condense  ; 
as,  to  compress  air  or  water. 

Events  of  centuries  .  .  .  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a 
single  life.  i>.  li'ehster. 

The  same  strength  of  expression,  though  more  cont/tiessetf, 
runs  through  his  historical  iiarangues.  Jlefmotfi. 

2.  To  embrace  sexually.     lObs.']  Pope. 

Syn.— To  crowd ;  squeeze;  condense;  reduce;  abridge. 

Com'press  (kSm'prgs),  n.  [F.  compresse.]  {Sttrcj.) 
A  folded  piece  of  cloth,  pledget  of  lint,  etc.,  used  to 
cover  the  dressing  of  wounds,  and  so  placed  as,  by  the  aid 
of  a  bandage,  to  make  due  pressure  on  any  part. 

Corn-pressed'  (kSm-prSsf),  a-  1-  Pressed  together  ; 
compacted  ;  reduced  in  volume  by  pressure. 

2.  (Bol.)  Flattened  lengthwise. 

Compressed-air  engine,  an  engine  operated  by  the  elastic 
force  of  compressed  air. 

Com-press'l-M'i-ty  (kSm-prSs/r-btll-ty),    n.     [Cf. 

F.  compressibUite.']  The  quality  of  being  compressible ; 
as,  the  compressibililu  of  elastic    uids. 

Oom-press'l-ble  (-b'l),  a.  iCi.  F.  compressible.'} 
Capable  of  being  pressed  together  or  forced  into  a  nar- 
rower compass,  as  an  elastic  or  spongy  substance. 

Com-press'1-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  com- 
pressible ;  compressibility. 

Com-pres'slon  (kSm-presh'un),  re.  [L.  compressio  : 
cf.  F.  compression.']  The  act  of  compressing,  or  state  of 
being  compressed.  "Com^j-emore  of  thougiit."  Johnson. 

Com-presslve  (kSm-prgs'iv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  compres- 
«/.]  Compressing,  or  having  power  or  tendency  to 
compress ;  as,  a  compressive  force. 

Com-press'or  (k5ra-prgs'er),  n.  [L.]  Anything 
which  serves  to  compress ;  as :  (aj  (Anat.)  A  muscle  that 
compresses  certain  parts.  (6)  (Surff.)  An  instrument 
for  compressing  an  artery  (esp.,  the  femoral  artery)  or 
other  part,  (c)  An  apparatus  for  confining  or  flattening 
between  glass  plates  an  object  to  be  examined  with  the 
microscope;  —  called  also  compressoi^ium.  (d)  (Mac/i.) 
A  machine  for  compressing  gases ;  especially,  an  air  com- 
pressor. 

Gom-pres'sure  (-prSsh'ur ;  135),  n.    Compression. 

Oom-print'  (kSm-prlnf),  V.  t.  &  i.  1.  To  prmt  together. 

2.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  To  print  surreptitiously  a  work  be- 
longing to  another.  E.  Phillips. 

Oom'prlnt  (kSm'print),  n.  (O.  Eng.  Law)  The  sur- 
reptitious printing  of  another's  copy  or  book ;  a  work 
thus  printed. 

Com-prls'al  (kSm-pri'zal),  re.  Tlie  act  of  comprising 
or  comprehending ;  a  compendium  or  epitome. 

A  comprisal  .  .  .  and  sum  of  all  wickedness,     Barrow. 

Com-prlse'  (kSm-priz'),  V.  t.    \imp.  &  p.  p.  Com- 

PMSED  (^prizd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Comprisino.]    [From  F. 

compris,  comprise,  p.  p.  of  comprendre,  L.  comprehen- 

dere.     See  Comprehend.]    To  comprehend ;  to  include. 

Comprise  much  matter  in  few  words.  Hooker. 

Friendship  does  two  souls  in  one  comprise.    Moscommon. 

Syn,  — To  embrace;  include;  comprehend;  contain; 
encircle  ;  inclose ;  involve  ;  imply. 

Com'pro-bate  (kom'prS-bat),  v.  i.  [L.  comprobatus, 
p.  p.  of  comprobare,  to  approve  wholly.]  To  agree  ;  to 
concur.     \_Obs.'\  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Com'pro-ba'tion    (-ba'shSn),  re.     [L.  comprobatio.'] 

1.  Joint  attestation ;  proof.     [OJs.]     Sir  T.  Srotone. 

2.  Approbation.     [O65.]  Foxe. 
Com'pro-mise  (kom'pro-nuz),  re.     [F.  compromis,  fr, 

L.  compromissum  a  mutual  promise  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  an  arbiter,  fr.  compromittere  to  make  such  a 
promise ;  com-  -\- promittere  to  promise.     See  Promise.] 

1.  A  mutual  agreement  to  refer  matters  in  dispute  to 
the  decision  of  arbitrators.     [06s.]  Burrill. 

2.  A  settlement  by  arbitration  or  by  mutual  consent 
reached  by  concessions  on  both  sides ;  a  reciprocal  abate- 
ment of  extreme  demands  or  rights,  resulting  in  an 
agreement. 

But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 

That  which  his  noble  ancestors  achieved  with  blows.   Shdk. 

All  government,  indeed  every  human  benefit  and  enjoyment, 

every  virtue  and  every  prudent  act,  is  founded  on  compromise 

and  barter.  Burke. 

An  abhorrence  of  concession  and  compromise  is  a  never-failing 

characteristic  of  religious  factions.  Hallam. 

3.  A  committal  to  something  derogatory  or  objection- 
able ;  a  prejudicial  concession  ;  a  surrender ;  as,  a  com- 
promise of  character  or  right. 

I  was  determined  not  to  accept  any  fine  speeches,  to  the  com- 
promise of  that  sex  the  belonging  to  which  was,  after  all,  mv 
strongest  claim  and  title  to  them.  Lamb. 

Oom'pro-mise,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Compromised 
(-mizd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Compkomisinq.]  [From  Compro- 
MIBE,  re.  ;  cf.  Compromit.]  1.  To  bind  by  mutual  agree- 
ment ;  to  agree.     [06s.] 

Laban  and  himself  were  compromised. 
That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streaked  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  JacoD's  hire.  Sliak. 

2.  To  adjust  and  settle  by  mutual  concessions;  to 
compound. 

The  controversy  may  easily  be  compromised.    Fuller. 

3.  To  pledge  by  some  act  or  declaration ;  to  endanger 
the  life,  reputation,  etc.,  of,  by  some  act  which  can  not  be 
recalled ;  to  expose  to  suspicion. 

To  pardon  all  who  had  been  compromised  in  the  late  disturb- 
*'"=«^-  Motley. 

Com'pro-mlse,  V.  ?.     1.  To  agree ;  to  accord.    [06s.] 

2.  To  make  concessions  for  conciliation  and  peace. 

Com'pro-mi'ser  (-ml'zer),  n.     One  who  compromises. 

Com'pro-mls-SO'ri-al  (kom'pro-mls-so'rT-al),  a.  Re- 
latmg  to  compromise,     [i?.]  Chalmers. 

Com'pro-mlV  (-mlf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CoMPRo- 
mitted;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  11.  Comtromitting.]  [L.  compro- 
mittere.  See  Compromise,  re.]  1.  To  pledge  by  some  act 
or  declaration  ;  to  promise.  State  Trials  (1529) 


2.  To  put  to  hazard,  by  some  indiscretion ;  to  en- 
danger ;  to  compromise  ;  as,  to  compromit  the  honor  or 
the  safety  of  a  nation. 

Com'pro-vin'cial  (kBm'prd-vTn'shnl),  a.     Belonging 
to,  or  associated  in,  the  same  province.     [06s.]  —  re. 
One  who  belongs  to  the  same  province.     [06s.] 
The  six  islands,  comprovincial 
In  ancient  times  unto  Great  Britain.  Spenser. 

II  Comp-SOg'na-tbus  (kSmp-sQg'na-thtis),  re.  [NL., 
fr.  6r.  Ko;iii/io9  elegant,  pretty 
+  1/^609  jaw.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  ge- 
nus of  Dinosauria  found  in  the 
Jurassic  formation,  and  re- 
markable for  having  several 
birdlike  features. 

Compt  (kount,  formerly 
kSmt;  215),  re.  [F.  compte. 
See  Count  an  account.]  Ac- 
count ;  reckoning ;  computa- 
tion.    [06s.]  Shak. 

Compt,  V.  t.  [F.  compter. 
See  Count,  v.  <.]  To  compute ; 
to  count.    [06s.]    See  Count. 

Compt,  a.  [L.  comptus,  p.  p. 
of  comere  to  care  for,  comb,    Restoration  of  Compsogna^ 
arrange, adorn.]  Neat;  spruce.  thuslongipea. 

[06s.]  Cotgrave. 

Compt'er  (-Sr),  re.    A  counter.     [06s.]  Shah. 

II  Compte'  ren'du'  (kdNf  raN'du').  [F.]  A  report  of 
an  officer  or  agent. 

Compt'1-ble  (kount'I-b'l),  a.  [See  Compt,  v.  <.]  Ac- 
countable ;  responsible  ;  sensitive.     [06s.] 

I  am  very  comptible  even  to  the  least  sinister  usage.    Shak. 

Comptay  (kount'-),  adv.    Neatly.    [06s.]  Sherwood. 

Comp-trol'  (k6n-trol'),  re.  &  v.    See  Control. 

Comp-trol'Ier  (-ler),  re.  A  controller  ;  a  public  officer 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  certify  accounts. 

Com-pul'sa-tive  (kSm-ptll'sa-tiv),  a.  [From  L.  com- 
pulsare,  v.  inteus.  of  compellere.  See  Compel.]  Com- 
pulsatory.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Com-pul'sa-nve-ly,  adv.    By  compulsion.    [iJ.] 

Com-pul'sa-tO-ry  (-t6-rj^),  a.  Operating  with  force ; 
compelling ;  forcing ;  constraining ;  resulting  from,  or 
enforced  by,  compulsion.     [iJ.] 

To  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand 
And  terms  compulsatory.  those  foresaid  lands.     Shak. 

Com-pul'sion  (kSm-pul'slmn),  re.  [L.  compulsio.  See 
Compel.]  The  act  of  compelling,  or  the  state  of  being 
compelled  ;  the  act  of  driving  or  urging  by  force  or  by 
physical  or  moral  constraint ;  subjection  to  force. 

If  reasons  were  as  plentiful  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no 
man  a  reason  upon  compulsion.  Shak. 

With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight 
We  sunk  thus  low.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  See  Constraint. 

Com-pul'sive  (-sTv),  a.  Having  power  to  compel ; 
exercising  or  applying  compulsion. 

Keligion  is  . . .  inconsistent  with  all  compulsive  motives. 

Sharp. 

Com-pul'sive-ly,  adv.     By  compulsion  ;  by  force. 

Com-pul'SO-ri-ly  (kom-piil'so-ri-ly),  adv.  In  a  com- 
pulsory manner ;  by  force  or  constraint. 

Com-pul'SO-ry  (-pQl'so-ry),  a.     [LL.  compulsorius.'} 

1.  Having  the  power  of  compulsion ;  constraining. 

2.  Obligatory;  enjoined  by  authority  ;  necessary;  due 
to  compulsion. 

This  contribution  threatening  to  fall  infinitely  short  of  their 
hopes,  they  soon  made  it  comptilsonj.  Burke. 

Com-ponct'  (kSm-pGnkt'),  a.  [LL.  compunctus,  p.  p.] 
Affected  with  compunction ;  conscience-stricken.    [06s.] 

Com-pnnc'tlon  (kom-punk'shiin),  n.  [OF.  compunc- 
tion, F.  componction,  L.  compunctio,  fr.  compungere, 
compuncium,  to  prick  ;  com-  -f-  pungere  to  prick,  sting. 
See  Pungent.]     1.  A  pricking ;  stimulation.    [06s.] 

That  acid  and  piercing  spirit  which,  with  such  activity  and 
compunction,  invadeth  the  brains  and  nostrils.    Sir  T.  Broxcne. 

2.  A  pricking  of  heart ;  poignant  grief  proceeding 
from  a  sense  of  guilt  or  consciousness  of  causing  pain ; 
the  sting  of  conscience. 

He  acknowledged  his  disloyalty  to  the  king,  with  expres- 
sions of  great  compunction.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  — Compunction,  Remorse,  Contrition.  Remorse 
is  anguish  of  soul  under  a  sense  of  guilt  or  consciousness 
of  having  oif  ended  God  or  brought  evil  upon  one's  self  or 
others.  Compunction  is  the  paui  occasioned  by  a  wounded 
and  awakened  conscience.  Neither  of  them  implies  true 
contrition,  which  denotes  self-condemnation,  humiliation, 
and  repentance.  We  speak  of  the  gnawings  of  remorse ; 
of  compunction  for  a  specific  act  of  transgression ;  of  deep 
contrition  in  view  of  our  past  lives.    See  Regret. 

Com-puno'tion-less,  a.     Without  compunction. 

Gom-ponc'tiOUS  (-shus),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  com- 
punction ;  caused  by  conscience ;  attended  with,  or  caus- 
ing, compunction. 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 

Shake  my  fell  purpose.  Shak. 

Com-punc'tious-ly,  adv.    With  compunction. 

Gom-punc'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Sensitive  in  respect  of 
wrongdoing ;  conscientious.     [06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Com'pur-ga'tion  (kbm'pur-ga'shun),  re.  [L.  compur- 
gatio,  fr.  compurgare  to  purify  wholly  ;  com-  +  purgare 
to  make  pure.  See  Purge,  v.  <.]  1.  [Law)  The  act  or 
practice  of  justifying  or  confirming  a  man's  veracity  by 
the  oath  of  others ;  —  called  also  wager  of  law.  See  Pur- 
gation ;  also  Wager  of  law,  under  Wager. 

2.  Exculpation  by  testimony  to  one's  veracity  or  inno- 
cence. 

He  was  privileged  from  his  childhood  from  suspicion  of  in- 
continency  and  needed  no  cowimrr/aflon,  Jij>.  JIackct. 

Gom'pur-ga'tor  (-ga'ter),  n.  [LL.]  One  who  benrs 
testimony  or  swears  to  the  veracity  or  innocence  of  an- 
other. See  Purgation  ;  also  Wager  of  law,  undfer  Wager. 

All  they  who  know  me  . . .  will  say  they  have  reason  in  this 
matter  to  lie  my  owimrffotors.  ChiUingirortli. 


Com-pnr'ga-to'ri-al  (k5m-pflr'ga-to'rT-al),  a.  Relat- 
ing to  a  compurgator  or  to  compurgation.  "  Their  com^ 
purgatorial  oath."  Milman. 

Gom-put'a-ble  (kom-put'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  computabilis.^ 
Capable  of  being  computed,  numbered,  or  reckoned. 

Not  easily  computable  by  arithmetic.    Sir  M.  Hale. 
Com'pu-ta'tion  (kSm'pu-ta'shun),  re.    [L.  computatio : 
cf.  F.  computation.']    1.  The  act  or  process  of  comput- 
ing ;  calculation ;  reckoning. 

By  just  computation  of  the  time.  Shak. 

By  a  computation  backward  from  ourselves.     Bacon, 

2.  The  result  of  computation ;  the  amount  computed. 

Syn.  —  Reckoning ;  calculation ;  estimate ;  account. 

Gom-pute'  (kSm-piit'),  v.  t     [imp.  &p.  p.  Computed  ; 

p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Computing.]    [L.  computare.   See  Count, 

V.  t.']   To  determine  by  calculation  ;  to  reckon ;  to  count.        ■>    ^.^ 

Two  days,  as  we  compute  the  days  of  heaven.    Milton.  T'I'Va.^H/^' 
What 's  done  we  partly  may  compute,  .  '1 

But  know  not  what 's  resisted.  Bums.      > -i**^'''- 

Syn. — To  calculate;  number;  count;  reckon;  esti- 
mate ;  enumerate  ;  rate.    See  Calculate. 

Gom-pute',  n.     [L.  computus:  cf.  F.  comput.']    Com- 
putation,    [i?.]  Sir  T.  'Browne. 
Gom-put'er  (-pufer),  n.    One  who  computes. 
Gom'pu-tist  (-piS-tist),  re.    A  computer. 
Gom'rade  (kBm'rSd  or  -rad  ;  277),  re.    [Sp.  camarada, 
fr.  L.  camara,  camera,  a  chamber ;  hence,  a  chamber- 
fellowship,  and  then  a  chamber-fellow  :  cf.  F.  camarade. 
Cf.  Chamber.]    A  mate,  companion,  or  associate. 

And  turned  my  flying  comrades  to  the  charge.  J.  Baillie. 

I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose  . . . 

To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl.  Shak. 

Com'rade-ry  (-vf),  n.     [Cf.  F.  camaraderie.]     The 

spirit  of  comradeship ;  comradeship.     [P.] 

•*  Certainly,"  said  Dunham,  with  the  conu-aderu  of  the  smoker. 

»'.  D.  I/owells. 
Com'rade-ship,  re.    The  state  of  being  a  comrade ; 
intimate  fellowship. 
Gom'rogue'  (kSm'rog'),  n.    A  fellow  rogue.    [06s.] 
Gom'tism  (kom'tlzm  or  kSN'tTzm),  re.      [Named  after 
the  French  philosopher,  Auguste  Comte.]     Positivism ; 
the  positive  philosophy.    See  Positivism. 
Com'tist  (-tist),  n.    A  disciple  of  Comte  ;  a  positivist. 
Con-  (kSn-).    A  prefix,  fr.  L.  cum,  signifying  with, 
together,  etc.    See  Com-. 

Con,  adv.  [Abbrev.  from  L.  contra  against.]  Against 
the  affirmative  side ;  in  opposition ;  on  the  negative 
side;  —  the  antithesis  of  jjro,  and  usually  in  connection 
with  it.    See  Pro. 

Con,  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conned  (kSnd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Conning.]  [AS.  cunnan  to  know,  be  able,  and  (de- 
rived from  this)  cimnian  to  try,  test.    See  Can,  v.  t.  &  i.] 

1.  To  know;  to  understand ;  to  acknowledge.     [06s.] 

Of  muses,  Hobbinol,  I  con  no  skill.  Spenser. 

They  say  they  con  to  heaven  the  highway.       Spenser. 

2.  To  study  in  order  to  know ;  to  peruse ;  to  learn ; 
to  commit  to  memory ;  to  regard  studiously. 

Fixedly  did  look 
Upon  the  muddy  waters  which  he  conned 
As  if  he  had  been  reading  in. a  book.      Wordsworth. 
I  did  not  come  into  Parliament  to  con  my  lesson.    Burke. 
To  con  answer,  to  be  able  to  answer.    [06s J  —To  con 
thanks,  to  thank ;  to  acknowledge  obligation.  [06s.]  Shak, 
Con,  V.  t.    [See  Cond.]      (Naut.)  To  conduct,  or  su- 
perintend the  steering  of  (a  vessel) ;  to  watch  the  course 
of  (a  vessel)  and  direct  the  helmsman  how  to  steer. 

Con-a'cre  (kon-a'ker),  V.  t.  To  imderlet  a  portion  of, 
for  a  single  crop ;  —  said  of  a  farm.     [Ireland 

Con-a'cre,  re.    A  system  of  letting  a  portion  of  a  farm 

for  a  single  crop.      [Ireland]     Also  used  adjectively ; 

as,  the  conacre  system  or  principle.  Mozley  &  W. 

II  Go-na'ti-um  (ko-na'rt-iim),  re.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kwva- 

piov.]     (^noi.)  The  pineal  gland. 

Go-na'tion  (-shtin),  re.  [L.  conatio.]  {Philos.)  The 
power  or  act  which  directs  or  impels  to  effort  of  any 
Mud,  whether  muscular  or  psychical. 

Of  conation,  in  other  words,  of  desire  and  will.    J.  S.  Mill. 
Co'na-tive  (ko'na-tlv  or  kSn'a-),  a.    [See  Conatus.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  conation. 

This  division  of  mind  into  the  three  great  classes  of  the  cog- 
nitive faculties,  the  feelings,  .  . .  and  the  exertive  or  cenative 
powers, . . .  was  first  promulgated  by  Kant.      Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

II  Co-na'tUS  (ko-na'ttis),  re.  [L.,  fr.  conatus,  p.  p.  of 
conari  to  attempt.]  A  natural  tendency  inherent  in  a 
body  to  develop  itself ;  an  attempt ;  an  effort. 

What  conatu."!  could  give  prickles  to  the  porcupine  or  hedge- 
hog, or  to  the  sheep  its  fleece  ?  Paley. 

Con-cam'er-ate  (kon-kSm'er-at),  V.  t.  [L.  conra- 
meratus,  p.  p.  of  concamerare  to  arch  over.  See  Cam- 
ber.]    1.  To  arch  over ;  to  vault. 

Of  the  upper  beak  an  inch  and  a  half  consisteth  of  one  eoit- 
camerated  bone.  Grew. 

2.  To  divide  into  chambers  or  cells.  Wooduoitl. 

Con-cam'er-a'tion  (-a'shuu),  re.    [L.  co?:':avierefio.'} 

1.  An  arch  or  vault. 

2.  A  chamber  of  a  multilocular  shell.  Glanvilt 
Con-cat'e-nate  (kou-kSt'e-nat),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p. 

Concatenated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Concatenating.]  [L. 
concalenattis,  p.  p.  of  concaienare  to  concatenate.  See 
Catenate.]  To  link  together ;  to  unite  in  a  series  or 
chain,  as  things  depending  on  one  another. 

This  all  things  friendly  will  concatenate.    Dr.  H.  Jlore. 

Con-cat'e-na'tion  (-na'shun),  n.  [L.  concalenatio.'] 
A  series  of  links  united  ;  a  series  or  order  of  things  de- 
pending on  each  other,  as  if  linked  together  ;  a  chain  j  a 
succession. 

The  stoics  affirmed  a  fntnl,  unchanceable  concatenation  of 

causes,  ronching  even  to  tlie  illicit  nets  ot  mini's  will.        Si  nth. 

A  rnncatenation  of  explosions.  IP.  Irvinff. 

Con-cause'  (-ka?/),  ».■    A  joint  cause.  Folherby. 
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Con'ca-va'tlon  (kSn'ka-va'shiin),  n.  The  act  of 
tuakiug  concave. 

Con'cave  (kon'kav  or  kon'- ;  277),  a.  [L.  concavus  ; 
con-  -j-  cavus  hoDow  :  cf.  F.  concave.  See  Cave  a  hol- 
low.] 1.  Hollow  and  curved  or  rounded  ;  vaulted ;  — 
said  of  the  interior  of  a  curved  surface  or  line,  as  of  the 
curve  of  the  inner  surface  of  an  eggshell,  in  opposition 
to  convex  ;  as,  a  concave  mirror ;  the  concave  arch  of  the 
sky. 

2.  Hollow ;  void  of  contents.     [iJ.] 

As  concave  ...  as  a  worm-eaten  nut.  Shak. 

Con'cave,  n.  [L.  concavum.'\  1.  A  hollow;  an 
arched  vault ;  a  cavity  ;  a  recess. 

Up  to  the  fiery  concave  towering  high.  Milton. 

2.  (Mech.)  A  curved  sheath  or  breasting  for  a  revolv- 
ing cylinder  or  roU. 

Con'cave,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Concaved  (-kavd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Concaving.]    To  make  hollow  or  concave. 

Con'caved  (-kavd),  a.  {Her.)  Bowed  in  the  form  of 
an  arch  ;  —  called  also  arched. 

Con'cave-ness,  n.    Hollowness;  concavity. 

Con-cav'i-ty  (kon-kSv'I-ty),  n.  ;pl.  Concavities  (-ttz). 
fX.  concavitas :  cf.  F.  concavite.  See  Concave.]  A  con- 
cave surface,  or  the  space  bounded  by  it ;  the  state  of 
being  concave. 

Con-ca'vo-COn'cave  (kSn-ka'v6-k5n'kav),  a.  Con- 
cave or  hollow  on  both  sides  ;  double  concave. 

Con-ca'vo-con'vex  (-kSn'veks),  a.  1.  Concave  on 
one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  as  an  eggshell  or  a 
crescent. 

2.  ( Optics)  Specifically,  having  such  a  combination  of 
concave  and  convex  sides  as  makes  the  focal  axis  the 
shortest  line  between  them.     See  I/lust,  under  Lens. 

Con-ca'VOUS  (kSn-ka'viSs),  a.  [L.  concavus.']  Con- 
cave.   Abp.  Potter.  —  Con-ca'vous-ly,  adv. 

Con-ceal'  (k5n-sel'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Concealed 
(-seld') ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Concealing.]  [OF.  conceler, 
L.  concelare  ;  con-  -\-  celare  to  hide ;  akin  to  AS.  helnn, 
G.  kehlen,  E.  hele  (to  cover),  helmet.  See  Hell,  Helmet.] 
To  hide  or  withdraw  from  observation  ;  to  cover  or  keep 
from  sight ;  to  prevent  the  discovery  of ;  to  withhold 
knowledge  of.' 

It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing.    Prov.  xxv.  2. 

Declare  ye  among  the  nations, . . .  publish  and  conceal  not. 

Jer.  1.  2. 


He  which  finds  him  shall  deserve  our  thankfi, . . 
He  that  conceals  him,  death. 


Shak. 


Syn.  —  To  hide ;  secrete ;  screen ;  cover ;  disguise  ;  dis- 
semble ;  mask ;  veil ;  cloak ;  screen.  —  To  Conceal,  Hide, 
Disguise,  Dissemble,  Seckete.  To  hide  is  the  generic 
term,  which  embraces  all  the  rest.  To  conceal  is  simply 
not  to  make  known  what  we  wish  to  keep  secret.  In  the 
Bible  hide  often  has  the  specific  meaning  of  conceal.  See 
1  Sam.  iii.  17, 18.  To  disguise  or  dissemble  is  to  conceal 
by  assuming  some  false  appearance.  To  secrete  is  to 
hide  in  some  place  of  secrecy.  A  man  may  conceal  facts, 
disguise  his  sentiments,  dissemble  his  feelings,  secrete 
stolen  goods. 

But  double  griefs  afflict  concealing  hearts.        Spenser. 
Both  dissemble  deeply  their  aliections.  Sfiak. 

We  have  in  these  words  a  primary  sense,  which  reveals  a  fu- 
ture state,  and  a  secondary  sense,  which  hides  and  secretes  it. 

Warburton. 

Oon-ceal'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.   Capable  of  being  concealed. 

Con-c6aled'  (kSn-seld'),  a.  Hidden  ;  kept  from  sight ; 
secreted.  —  Gon-ceal'ed-ly  (kon-sel'ed-iy),  adv.  —  Con- 
ceal'ed-ness,  n. 

Concealed  weapons  (Law),  dangerous  weapons  so  carried 
on  the  person  as  to  be  knowingly  or  wilflully  concealed 
from  sight,  —  a  practice  forbidden  by  statute. 

Oon-ceal'er  (kSn-sel'er),  n.     One  who  conceals. 

Oon-ceal'ment  (kSn-sel'ment),  n.    [OF.  concelement.] 

1.  The  act  of  concealing  ;  the  state  of  being  concealed. 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  Shak. 

Some  dear  cause 
"Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile.  Shak. 

2.  A  place  of  hiding ;  a  secret  place ;  a  retreat  from 
observation. 

The  cief  t  tree 
Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few.  Thomson. 

3.  A  secret ;  out  of  the  way  knowledge.     [06s.] 

Well  read  in  strange  concealments.  Shak. 

4.  {Law)  Suppression  of  such  facts  and  circumstances 
as  in  justice  ought  to  be  made  known.  Wharton. 

Con-cede'  (k5n-sed'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conceded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conceding.]  [L.  concedere,  concessum  ; 
eon-  -\-  cedere  to  go  along,  give  way,  yield :  cf.  F.  con^ 
ceder.  See  Cede.]  1.  To  yield  or  suffer  to  pass ;  to 
surrender  ;  to  grant ;  as,  to  concede  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. Boyle. 

2.  To  grant,  as  a  right  or  privilege ;  to  make  conces- 
sion of. 

3.  5.0  admi  to  be  true  ;  to  acknowledge. 

We  coTiced'  it  their  citizens  were  those  who  lived  under 
different  forr>.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  T ,      ant ;  allow ;  admit ;  yield ;  surrender. 

Oon-ce^^e',  'j.  i.    To  yield  or  make  concession. 

1  wished  yon  i'i  concede  to  America,  at  a  time  when  she  prayed 
c.)n!:'ssi<^'     tr.:.-£eet.  Burke. 

Con-ceil'  v.kon-set'),  n.  [Through  French,  fr.  L.  con- 
ceptus  a  conceiving,  conception,  fr.  concipere  to  con- 
ceive :  cf .  OF.  p.  p.  nom.  condez  conceived.  See  Con- 
ceive, and  cf.  Concept,  Decett.]  1.  That  which  is 
conceived,  imagined,  or  formed  in  the  mind  ;  idea  ; 
thought ;  image ;  conception. 

In  laughing,  there  ever  preoedeth  a  conceit  of  somewhat 

ridiculous.  Bacon. 

A  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit.     Prov.  xxvi.  12. 

2.  Faculty  of  conceiving  ideas ;  mental  faculty ;  ap- 
prehension ;  as,  a  man  of  quick  conceit.     [OJs.] 

How  often,  alas  !  did  her  eyes  say  unto  me  that  they  loved  1 
and  yet  I,  not  looking  for  such  a  matter,  had  not  my  conceit 
open  to  understand  them.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 


3.  Quickness  of  apprehension  ;  active  imagination ; 
lively  fancy. 

His  wit 's  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard  ;  there  's  no  more 
conceit  in  hiui  than  is  in  a  maliet.  Shak. 

4.  A  fanciful,  odd,  or  extravagant  notion  ;  a  quaint 
fancy ;  an  unnatural  or  affected  conception ;  a  witty 
thought  or  turn  of  expression ;  a  fanciful  device ;  a 
whim  ;  a  quip. 

On  his  way  to  the  gibbet,  a  freak  took  him  in  the  head  to  go 

off  with  a  conceit.  V Estrange. 

Some  to  conceit  alone  their  works  confine, 

And  glittering  thoughts  struck  out  at  every  line.    Pope. 

Tasso  is  full  of  conceits  .  .  .  which  are  not  only  below  the 

dignity  of  heroic  verse  but  contrary  to  its  nature.  Dnjden. 

5.  An  overweening  idea  of  one's  self ;  vanity. 

Plumed  with  conceit  he  calls  aloud.  Cotton. 

6.  Design  ;  pattern.     [Oii.]  Shak. 

In  conceit  with,  in  accord  with ;  agreeing  or  conform- 
ing. —  Out  of  conceit  with,  not  havmg  a  favorable  opinion 
of ;  not  pleased  with ;  as,  a  man  is  out  of  conceit  with  liis 
dress.  —  To  pat  [one]  oat  of  conceit  with,  to  make  one  in- 
different to  a  tiling,  or  in  a  degree  displeased  with  it. 

Con-celt'  (k5n-£et'),  v.  t.  To  conceive;  to  imagine. 
[Archaic] 

The  strong,  by  concet^»ff  themst  Ives  weak,  are  thereby  ren- 
dered as  inai'.tive  ...  as  it  they  really  were  bO.  South. 
One  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  coJiceit  me, 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer.  Shak. 

Con-celt',  V.  i.    To  form  an  idea ;  to  think.     [Obs.] 
Those  whose  .  .  .  vulgar  apprehensions  conceit  but  low  of 
matrimonial  purposes.  Milton. 

Gon-celt'ed,  a.  1.  Endowed  with  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion.   [Obs.] 

He  was  . . .  pleasantly  conceited,  and  sharp  of  wit.    twites. 

2.  Entertaining  a  flattering  opinion  of  one's  self ;  vain. 

If  you  think  me  too  conceited^ 
Or  to  passion  quickly  heated.  Swift. 

Conceited  of  their  own  wit,  science,  and  politeness.  Bentley. 

3.  Curiously  contrived  or  designed  ;  fanciful.    [Obs.] 

A  conceited  chair  to  sleep  in.  Evelyn. 

Syn.— Vain;  proud;  opinionated;  egotistical. 
Con-celt'ed-ly,  adv.     1.  In  an  egotistical  maimer. 
2.  Fancifully  ;  whimsically. 

Con-ceit'ed-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  conceited  ; 

conceit ;  vanity.  Addison, 

Con-celt'less,  a.    Without  vrit ;  stupid.     [Obs.] 

Think'st  thou  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless^ 

To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery  ?  Shak. 

Con-celv'a-ble  (kon-sev'a^b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  concevable.] 

Capable  of  being  conceived,  imagined,  or  understood. 

"Any  conceiVaSZe  weight."  Bp.  Wilkins. 

It  is  not  conceivable  that  it  should  be  indeed  that  very  person 

whose  shape  and  voice  it  assumed.  Atterbury, 

— Con-celv'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Con-ceiv'a-bly,  adv. 

Con-celve'  (kon-sev'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
ceived (-sevd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Concetvlng.]  [OF. 
conzoivre,  concever,  conceveir,  F.  concevoir,  fr.  L.  conci- 
pere to  take,  to  conceive ;  con-  +  capere  to  seize  or 
take.  See  Capable,  and  cf.  Conception.]  1.  To  receive 
into  the  womb  and  begin  to  breed ;  to  begin  the  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo  of. 

She  hath  also  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age.    Lvke  i.  36. 

2.  To  form  in  the  mind ;  to  plan  ;  to'devise  ;  to  gener- 
ate ;  to  originate ;  as,  to  conceive  a  purpose,  plan,  hope. 

It  was  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol  that  I  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  work  which  has  amused  and  exercised  near 
twenty  years  of  my  life.  Gibbon. 

Conceiving  and  uttering  from  the  heart  words  of  falsehood. 

Is.  lix.  13. 

3.  To  apprehend  by  reason  or  imagination ;  to  take 
into  the  mind ;  to  know  ;  to  imagine ;  to  comprehend  ; 
to  understand.     "  I  C07«;ei?;e  you. "  Hawthorne. 

O  horror,  horror,  horror  I    Tongue  nor  heart 

Cannot  conceive  nor  name  thee  1  Shak. 

Yon  will  hardly  conceive  him  to  have  been  bred  in  the  same 

climate.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  To  apprehend  ;  imagine ;  suppose ;  understand ; 

comprehend;  believe;  think. 

Con-celve',  v.  i.  1.  To  have  an  embryo  or  fetus 
formed  in  the  womb ;  to  breed  ;  to  become  pregnant. 

A  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son.    Isa.  vii.  14. 
2.  To  have  a  conception,  idea,  or  opinion  ;  to  think  ; 
—  vrith  of. 

Conceive  of  things  clearly  and  distinctly  in  their  own  natures. 

/.  Watts. 
Con-celv'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  conceives. 
Con-cel'e-brate   (kSn-sgl'e-brat),   v.   t.     [L.    concele- 
bratus,  p.  p.  of  eoncelebrare  to  concelebrate.]     To  cele- 
brate together.     [Obs.]  Holland. 
Con-cent'  (k5n-s8nt'),  n.    [L.  concenius,  fr.  concinere 
to  sing  together ;  con-  -\-  canere  to  sing.]    1.  Concert 
of  voices  ;  concord  of  sounds ;  harmony ;  as,  a  concent  of 
notes.     [Archaic]  Bacon. 
That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  concent.  Milton. 
2.  Consistency  ;  accordance.     [Obs.] 

In  concent  to  his  own  principles.         Atterbury. 


Con-cen'ter  I  (-sSn'ter),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  CoNCEN- 
i-cen'tre  )     teked  or  Concentred  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 


Con-i 


&  vb.  n.  Concentering  (-ter-Tng)  or  Concentring 
(-tring).]  [F.  concentrer,  fr.  L.  con-  -\-  centrum  center. 
See  Center,  and  cf.  Concentrate.]  To  come  to  one 
point ;  to  meet  in,  or  converge  toward,  a  common  cen- 
ter ;  to  have  a  common  center. 

God,  in  whom  all  perfections  concenter.    Bp.  Beveridge. 
Con-cen'ter,  )  v.  t.    To  draw  or  direct  to  a  common 
Con-cen'tre,  )      center ;  to  bring  together  at  a  focus 
or  point,  as  two  or  more  lines ;  to  concentrate. 

In  thee  concentering  all  their  precious  beams.     Milton. 

All  is  concentered  in  a  life  intense.  Byron. 

Con-cen'tiate  (kon-sSn'trat  or  kon'sen-),  v.  t.     [imp. 

&p.p.  Concentrated  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Concentrating.] 

[Pref.  con-  -|-  L.   centrum  center.      Cf.  Concenter.] 


1.  To  bring  to,  or  direct  toward,  a  common  center ; 
to  unite  more  closely ;  to  gather  into  one  body,  mass,  or 
force  ;  to  fix  ;  as,  to  concentrate  rays  of  light  into  a  focus ; 
to  concentrate  the  attention. 

(He;  concentrated  his  whole  force  at  hjs  own  camp.    Motley. 

2.  To  increase  the  strength  and  diminish  the  bulk  of, 
as  of  a  hquid  or  an  ore ;  to  intensify,  by  getting  rid  of 
useless  material ;  to  condense ;  as,  to  concentrate  acid  by 
evaporation  ;  to  concentrate  ores  by  washing ;  —  opposed 
to  dilute. 

Spirit  of  vinegar  concentrated  and  reduced  to  its  greatest    ' 
strength.  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  —  To  combine ;  to  condense ;  to  consolidate. 

Con-cen'trate  (k5n-s6n'trSt  or  kSn'sgn-),  v.  i.  To  ap- 
proach toward  or  meet  in  a  common  center ;  to  consoli- 
date ;  as,  population  tends  to  concentrate  in  cities. 

Con'cen-tra'Uon  (kon'sSn-tra'shiSn),  n.     [Cf.  F.  con- 
centration.]    1.  The  act  or  process  of  concentrating ;  the 
process  of  becoming  concentrated,  or  the  state  of  being  ' 
concentrated ;  condensation. 

Concentration  of  the  lunar  beams.  Boyle. 

Intense  concentration  of  thought.    Sir  J.  Uerschel, 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  reducing  the  volume  of  a 
liquid,  as  by  evaporation. 

The  acid  acquires  a  higher  degree  of  concentration.  Knight, 

3.  {Metal.)  The  act  or  process  of  removing  the  dross 
of  ore  and  of  reducing  the  valuable  part  to  smaller  com- 
pass, as  by  currents  of  air  or  water. 

Con-cen'tra-tlve  (k5n-sen'tra-tiv),  a.  Serving  or 
tending  to  concentrate ;  characterized  by  concentration. 

A  discrimination  is  only  possible  by  a  concentrative  act,  or 
act  of  attention.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Con-cen'tra-tlve-ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  concen- 
trating. 

2.  {Phren.)  The  faculty  or  propensity  which  has  to  do 
with  concentrating  the  intellectual  powers.  Combe. 

Con'cen-tra'tor  (kSn'sSn-tra'ter),  n.  (Mining)  An 
apparatus  for  the  separation  of  dry  comminuted  ore,  by 
exposing  it  to  intermittent  puffs  of  air.  Knight. 

Con-cen'trlo  (kon-sen'trtk),  I  a.      [F.     concentrique. 

Con-cen'tric-al  (-tri-kol),  |  See  Concenter.]  Hav- 
ing a  common  center,  as  circles  of  different  size,  one 
within  another. 

Concentric  circles  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Sir  I.  Newton. 
Concentrical  rings  like  those  of  an  onion.       Arbuthnot* 

Con-cen'ttlc,  n.  That  which  has  a  common  center 
with  something  else. 

Its  peculiar  relations  to  its  concentrics.       Coleridge, 

Con-cen'trlc-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  concentric  manner. 

Con'cen-trlc'i-ty  (kSn'sgn-trls'I-ty),  n.  The  state  of 
being  concentric. 

Con-cen'tu-al  (kon-sen'tii-al),  a.  [From  Concent.] 
Possessing  harmony ;  accordant.     [iJ.]  Warton, 

Con'cept  (kBu'sept),  n.  [L.  conceptus  (cf.  neut.  con- 
ceptum  fetus),  p.  p.  of  concipere  to  conceive  :  cf.  F.  con- 
cept. See  Conceit.]  An  abstract  general  conception; 
a  notion ;  a  universal. 

The  words  conception,  concept,  notion,  should  be  limited  to 
the  thouglit  of  what  can  not  be  represented  in  the  imagina. 
tion  :  as,  the  thought  suggested  by  a  general  term. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Con-cep'ta-cle  (kSn-sSj/ti-k'!),  n.  [L.  conceptacu- 
lum,  fr.  concipere  to  receive.  See  CoNCErvE.]  1.  That 
in  which  anything  is  contained ;  a  vessel ;  a  receiver  or 
receptacle.     [Obs.]  Woodward. 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  pericarp,  opening  longitudinally  on  one 
side  and  having  the  seeds  loose  in  it ;  a  follicle  ;  a  dou- 
ble follicle  or  pair  of  follicles,  (b)  One  of  the  cases 
containing  the  spores,  etc.,  of  flowerless  plants,  espe- 
cially of  algae. 

Con-cep'tl-bll'1-ty  (-tT-blll-ty),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  conceivable  ;  conceivableness.  Cudworth. 

Con-cep'tl-ble  (-tt-b'l),  a.  [See  Conceive.]  Capable 
of  being  conceived  ;  conceivable.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Con-cep'tlon  (kSn-sSp'shiin),  n.  [F.  conception,  L. 
conceptio,  fr.  concipere  to  conceive.      See  Conceive.] 

1.  The  act  of  conceiving  in  the  womb ;  the  initiation 
of  an  embryonic  animal  life. 

I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception. 

Gen.  iii.  16. 

2.  The  state  of  being  conceived  ;  beginning. 

Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes.  Shak, 

3.  The  power  or  faculty  of  apprehending  or  forming 
an  idea  in  the  mind ;  the  power  of  recalUng  a  past  sensa< 
tion  or  perception. 

Under  the  article  of  conception,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  that 
faculty  whose  province  it  is  to  enable  us  to  form  a  notion  of 
our  past  sensations,  or  of  the  objects  of  sense  that  we  have  for- 
merly perceived.  Stewart, 

4.  The  formation  in  the  mind  of  an  image,  idea,  or 
notion ;  apprehension. 

Conception  consists  in  a  conscious  act  of  the  understanding, 
bringing  any  given  object  or  impression  into  the  same  class 
with  any  number  of  other  objects  or  impressions,  by  means  of 
some  character  or  characters  common  to  them  all.       Coleridge. 

5.  The  image,  idea,  or  notion  of  any  action  or  thing 
which  is  formed  in  the  mind ;  a  concept ;  a  notion ;  a 
universal ;  the  product  of  a  rational  beUef  or  judgment. 
See  Concept. 

He  [Herodotus]  says  that  the  sun  draws  or  attracts  the  wa- 
ter :  a  metaphorical  term  obviously  intended  to  denote  some 
more  general  and  abstract  concejition  than  that  of  the  visible 
operation  which  the  word  primarily  signifies,  WheweU. 

6.  Idea ;  purpose  ;  design. 

Note  this  dangerous  conception^  Shak. 

7.  Conceit ;  affected  sentiment  or  thought.     [Obs.] 
He  ...  is  full  of  conceptions,  points  of  epigram,  and  witti- 
cisms. Drydert. 

Syn.  —  Idea;     notion;,  perception;    apprehension; 
comprehension. 
Con-cep'tion-al  (-al),  a.    Pertaining  to  conception. 
Con-cep'tlon-al-lst,  n.    A  conceptualist. 


ale,  senate,   cSre,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   gU ;     eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent ;     ice,   idea,   ill ;     old,    Sbey,   drb,   6dd ; 
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Con-cep'tlons  (kSn-sSp'shSs),  a.  Apt  to  conceive; 
&uitful.     [Ofc.]  Shak. 

Con-cep'tlve  (-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conceptif,  L.  concep- 
tiims.']     Capable  of  conceiviug.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-cep'tU-al  (-tu-al),  a.     Pertaining  to  conception. 

Con-cep'tU-al-isin  (-Tz'm),  n.  (Metaph.)  A  tlieory, 
intermediate  between  realism  and  nominalism,  that  the 
mind  has  the  power  of  forming  for  itself  general  concep- 
tions of  individual  or  single  objects.  Steivart. 

Con-cep'tU-al-ist,  n.  {Meiaph.)  Oz.a  who  maintains 
the  theory  of  conceptualism.  Stewart. 

Con-cem'  (kSn-sern'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
cerned (-sernd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conceeninq.]  [F. 
concerner,  LL.  concernere  to  regard,  concern,  fr.  L.  con- 
<:ernere  to  mix  or  mingle  together,  as  in  a  sieve  for  sepa- 
rating ;  con-  -\-  cernere  to  separate,  sift,  distinguish  by 
the  senses,  and  especially  by  the  eyes,  to  perceive,  see. 
See  Cektain.]  1.  To  relate  or  belong  to ;  to  have  refer- 
ence to  or  connection  with ;  to  affect  the  interest  of ;  to 
be  of  importance  to. 

Preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things 
which  concent  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Acts  xxviii.  31. 

Our  wars  with  France  have  affected  us  in  our  most  tender 
interests,  and  concerned  us  more  than  those  with  any  other  na- 
tion. Addison. 
It  much  concerns  a  preacher  first  to  learn 
The  genius  of  his  audience  and  their  turn.     Dodsley. 
Ignorant,  so  far  as  the  usual  instruction  is  concerned. 

J.  F.  Cooper. 

2.  To  engage  by  feeling  or  sentiment ;  to  interest ;  as, 
a,  good  prince  concerns  himself  in  the  happiness  of  liis 
subjects. 

They  think  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  Providence,  and 
no  longer  concerned  to  solicit  his  favor.  Hogers. 

Con-cem',  v.  i.     To  be  of  importance.     [0J«.] 

Which  to  deny  concerns  more  than  avails.  Shak. 

Con-cern',  n.  1.  That  which  relates  or  belongs  to 
one  ;  business  ;  affair. 

The  private  concerns  of  families.  Addison. 

2.  That  which  affects  the  welfare  or  happiness;  in- 
terest; moment. 

Mysterious  secrets  of  a  high  concern.    Roscommon. 

3.  Interest  in,  or  care  for,  any  person  or  thing ;  re- 
gard ;  solicitude ;  anxiety. 

O  Marcia,  let  me  hope  thy  kind  concerns 

And  gentle  wishes  follow  me  to  battle.        Addison. 

4.  {Com.)  Persons  connected  in  business;  a  firm  and 
its  business ;  as,  a  banking  concern. 

The  whole  concern,  all  connected  with  a  particular  affair 
or  business.    [Collo(2.] 

Syn.  —  Care  ;  anxiety ;  solicitude  ;  interest ;  regard  ; 
busmess ;  affair ;  matter ;  moment.    See  Cabe. 

Con-cerned'  (-semd'),  a.  [See  CoNCEEN,  V.  t,  2.] 
Disturbed ;  troubled ;  soUcitous ;  anxious ;  as,  to  be  much 
concerned  for  the  safety  of  a  friend. 

Con-cern'ed-ly  (-sem'ed-),  adv.  In  a  concerned  man- 
ner ;  solicitously ;  sympathetically. 

Con-cem'ing,  prep.  Pertaining  to  ;  regarding ;  hav- 
ing relation  to  ;  respecting ;  as  regards. 

I  have  accepted  thee  concerning  this  thing.     Gen.  xix.  21. 
The  Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel.    Jlum.  x.  29. 

Con-cein'ing,  a.    Important.     lArchaie] 

So  great  and  so  concerning  a  truth.  South. 

Con-cem'ing,  n.     Concern ;  business.     [Obs.J   Shak. 

Con-cern'ment  (kon-sem'ment),  re.    1.  That  in  which 
one  is  concerned  or  interested  ;  concern  ;  affair  ;  inter- 
est.   "Our  everlasting  coBcerremere^s."  I.  Watts. 
To  mis  with  thy  concernments  I  desist.  Milton. 

2.  Importance  ;  moment ;  consequence. 

Let  every  action  of  concernment  be  begun  with  prayer. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Concern  ;  participation  ;  interposition. 

He  married  a  daughter  to  the  earl  without  any  other  appro- 
bation of  her  father  or  concernment  in  it,  than  suffering  him 
and  her  to  come  into  his  presence.  Clarendon. 

4.  Emotion  of  mind  ;  solicitude ;  anxiety. 

While  they  are  so  eager  to  destroy  the  fame  of  others,  their 
ambition  is  manifest  in  their  concernment.  Dryden. 

Con-cert'  (kSn-serf),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  CoN- 
CBKTED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Concektino.]  [F.  eoneerter.  It. 
concerlare,  consertare,  prob.  from  L.  consertus,  p.  p.  of 
eonserere  to  join  together;  con-  -f-  serere  to  join  to- 
gether, influenced  by  concerlare  to  contend  ;  con-  -f-  cer- 
tare  to  strive  ;  properly,  to  try  to  decide ;  fr.  cernere  to 
distinguish.  See  Series,  and  cf.  Concern.]  1.  To  plan 
together  ;  to  settle  or  adjust  by  conference,  agreement, 
or  consultation. 

It  was  concerted  to  begin  the  siege  in  March.    Bp.  Sumei. 

2.  To  plan ;  to  devise ;  to  arrange. 

A  commander  had  more  trouble  to  concert  his  defense  before 
the  people  than  to  plan  .  .  .  the  campaign.  Burke. 

Con-cert',  v.  i.  To  act  In  harmony  or  conjunction ;  to 
form  combined  plans. 

The  ministers  of  Denmark  were  appointed  to  concert  with 
T""'"'-  Bp.  Burnet. 

Con'cert  (kSn'eert),  re.  [F.  concert,  It.  concerto,  con- 
serlo,  fr.  concerlare.  See  Concert,  v.  <.]  1,  Agree- 
ment in  a  design  or  plan  ;  union  formed  by  mutual  com- 
munication of  opinions  and  views;  accordance  in  a 
scheme  ;  harmony  ;  simultaneous  action. 

All  these  discontents,  how  ruinous  soever,  have  arisen  from 
the  want  of  a  due  communication  and  concert.  Swift. 

2.  Musical  accordance  or  harmony ;  concord. 

Let  us  in  concert  to  the  season  sing.  Cowper. 

3.  A  musical  entertainment  in  which  several  voices  or 
instruments  take  part, 


Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber  window 
With  some  sweet  concert. 
And  boding  screech  owls  make  the  concert  full. 
Concert  pitch.    See  under  Pitch. 


Shak. 
Shak. 


Concertina. 


Con'cer-tan'te  (kSn'ser-tSn'te  ;  It.  kSn'char-tan'ta), 
re.  [It.,  orig.  p.  pr.  of  concerlare  to  form  or  perforin 
a  concert.  See  Concert.]  {Mus.)  A  concerto  for  two 
or  more  principal  instruments,  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment.     Also  adjectively ;  as,  conceriante  parts. 

Con'cer-ta'tion  (kon'ser-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  concerta- 
tio."]     Strife ;  contention.     I0bs.~\  Bailey. 

Gon-cer'ta-tive  (kon-ser'ta-ttv),  a.  [L.  concertati- 
vus.lj    Contentious ;  quarrelsome.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

Con-cert'ed  (k5n-sert'6d),  a.  Mutually  contrived  or 
planned ;  agreed  on ;  as,  concerted  schemes,  signals. 

Concerted  piece  (A/us.),  a  composition  in  parts  for  several 
voices  or  instruments,  as  a  trio,  a  quartet,  etc. 

Con'cer-ti'na  (kon'ser-te'na),  re.  [From  It.  concerto 
a  concert.]  A  small  musical  instru- 
ment on  the  principle  of  the  accordion. 
It  is  a  small  elastic  box,  or  bellows, 
having  free  reeds  on  the  inside,  and 
keys  and  handles  on  the  outside  of 
each  of  the  two  hexagonal  heads. 

Con'cer-tl'no  (-no),  re.  [See  CoN- 
CEKTINA.]  (Mus.)  A  piece  for  one  or 
more  solo  instruments  with  orchestra ; 
—  more  concise  than  the  concerto. 

Con-cer'tion  (kon-ser'shun),  re.  Act  of  concerting; 
adjustment,     [i?.]  Young. 

llCon-cert'meis'ter(k5n-tsart'mis'ter),re.  [G.]  (,Mus.) 

The  head  violinist  or  leader  of  the  strings  in  an  orches- 
tra ;  the  sub-leader  of  the  orchestra ;  concert  master. 

Con-cer'to  (kSu-ser'tS  ;  It.  kon-char'to),«.  ;  pi.  CoN- 
CEKTOS  (-toz).  [It.  See  Concert,  «.]  {Mus.)  A  com- 
position (usually  in  symphonic  form  with  three  move- 
ments) in  which  one  instrument  (or  two  or  three)  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  against  the  orchestra,  or  accompani- 
ment, so  as  to  display  its  qualities  or  the  performer's 
skill. 

Con-oes'slon  (kSn-s5sh'iSn),  re.  [L.  concessio,  fr. 
concedere :  cf.  F.  concession.  See  Concede.]  1.  The 
act  of  conceding  or  yielding ;  usually  implying  a  demand, 
claim,  or  request,  and  thus  distinguished  from  giving, 
which  is  voluntary  or  spontaneous. 

By  mutual  concessions  the  business  was  adjusted.    HaUam. 

2.  A  thing  yielded  ;  an  acknowledgment  or  admission ; 
a  boon  ;  a  grant ;  esp.  a  grant  by  government  of  a  privi- 
lege or  right  to  do  something ;  as,  a  concession  to  build 
a  canal. 

This  is  therefore  a  concession,  that  he  doth  .  ,  .  believe  the 
Scriptures  to  be  sufficiently  plain.  Sharp. 

When  a  lover  becomes  satisfied  by  small  compliances  with- 
out further  pursuits,  then  expect  to  find  popular  assemblies 
content  with  small  concessions.  Swift. 

Con-ces'sion-lst,  n.  One  who  favors  concession. 

Con-ces'sive  (kon-sSs'sTv),  a.  [L.  concessivus.l  Im- 
plying concession  ;  as,  a  concessive  conjunction.    Lowih. 

Con-ces'sive-ly,  adv.    By  way  of  concession. 

Con-ces'so-ry  (-so-ry),  a.     Conceding  ;  permissive. 

Con-cet'tism  (kon-set'tiz'm),  re.  The  use  of  concetti 
or  affected  conceits.     [.R.]  C.  Kingsley. 

II  Con-cet'tO  (k6n-set't6  ;  It.  kon-chat'to),  n. ;  pi.  Con- 
cetti (-te).  [It.,  fr.  L.  conceptus.  See  Conceit.]  Af- 
fected wit ;  a  conceit.  Chesterfield. 

Conch  (konk),  re.  [L.  concha,  Gr.  Koyxn.  See  Coach, 
n.]  1.  (Zo'dl.)  A  name  ap- 
plied to  various  marine  uni- 
valve shells ;  esp.  to  those  of 
the  genus  Strombus,  which  are 
of  large  size.  S.  gigas  is  the 
large  pink  West  Indian  conch. 
The  large  king,  queen,  and 
cameo  conchs  are  of  the  genua 
Cassis.    See  Cameo. 

^W  The  conch  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  horn  or  trumpet,  as 
in  fogs  at  sea,  or  to  call  labor- 
ers from  work. 

2.  In  works  of  art,  the  shell 
used  by  Tritons  as  a  trumpet. 

3.  One  of  the  white  natives 
of  the  Bahama  Islands  or  one 
of  their  descendants  in  the 
Florida  Keys ;  —  so  called  from 
the  commonness  of  the  conch 
there,  or  because  they  use  it 
for  food. 

4.  [Arch.)  See  Concha,  re. 

5.  The  external  ear.     See  Concha,  re.,  2. 

II  Con'Cha  (kou'ka),  re.  [LL.  (in  sense  1),  fr.  L.  con- 
cha. See  Conch.]  1.  {Arch.)  The  plain  semidome  of  an 
apse ;  sometimes  used  for  the  entire  apse. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  external  ear ;  esp.  the  largest  and 
deepest  concavity  of  the  external  ear,  surrounding  the 
entrance  to  the  auditory  canal. 

Con'chal  (-kal),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  concha, 
or  external  ear ;  as,  the  conchal  cartilage. 

Gon'chi-fer  (k5n'kT-fer),  re.  [Cf.  F.  conchifire."} 
{Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Conchifera. 

II  Con-Chll'e-ra  (kSn-kife-ri),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
corecAa -|-/en-e  to  bear.]  {Zoo/.)  That  class  of  MoUusca 
which  includes  the  bivalve  shells ;  the  Lamellibranchia- 
ta.    See  Mollusca. 

Con-Chlf 'er-ous  (-er-us),  a.  Producing  or  having  shells. 

Con'chl-form  (kSn'ki-fSrm),  «.  IConch  -\-  -form.'] 
Shaped  like  one  half  of  a  bivalve  shell ;  shell-shaped. 

Con'chi-nine  (kon'kT-nin  or  -nen),  re.  [Formed  by 
transposition  fr.  cinchonine.'}     See  Quinidine. 

Con'chite  (kon'kit),  re.  [Cf.  F.  conckite.  See  Conch.] 
{Pnlpon.)  A  fossil  or  petrified  conch  or  shell. 

Con-chit'ic  (k5n-kit'ik),  a.  Composed  of  shells ;  con- 
taining many  shells. 

Con'ChOid  (kon'koid),  re.  [6r.  /toyxoeiSiis  ;  Koyx-q  shell 
+  eiSo5  form  :  cf.  F.  concho'ide.']  {(from.)  A  curve,  of  the 
fourth  degree,  first  made  use  of  by  the  Greek  geometer. 


Small   Conch    of  Florida 
iStromhus  pugilis).  iX) 


Nicomedes,  who  invented  it  for  the  purpose  of  trisecting 
an  angle  and  duplicating  the  cube. 

Con-choid'al  (kon-koid'al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conchdidal.'] 
{Min.)  Having  elevations  or  depressions  in  form  like 
one  half  of  a  bivalve  shell ;  —  applied  principally  to  a 
surface  produced  by  fracture. 

Con'cho-log'ic-al  (kon'ko-loj'T-koI),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  connected  with,  conchology. 

Gon-chol'O-gist  (kon-kSI'o-jist),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  One  who 
studies,  or  is  versed  in,  conchology. 

Con-chol'0-gy  (-jy),  re.  IConch  -\-  -logy.']  {Zo'ol.) 
The  science  of  Mollusca,  and  of  the  shells  which  they 
form  ;  malacology. 

Con-Chom'e-ter  (-kom'e-ter),  re.  [Conch  +  -nieter.l 
{Zo'ul.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  shells,  or  the  angle 
of  their  spire. 

Con-Chom'e-try  (-trj^),  re.  {Zo'dl.)  The  art  of  meas- 
uring shells  or  their  curves ;  conchyhometry. 

Con'cho-spi'ral  (kOn'ko-spI'rol),  re.  A  kind  of  spiral 
curve  found  in  certain  univalve  shells.  Agassiz. 

Con'chy-la.'ceous  (kSn'kT-la'shus),        )  a.      [L.  con- 

Con-chyl'i-a'ceous  (kon-kTl'I-a'slms),  J  chyli  V,  m 
shell,  6r.  Koyxv\i.ov,  dim.  of  KoyxuKri,  equiv.  to  /coyxi- 
See  Conch.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  shells;  resembling  a 
shell ;  as,  conchyliaceous  impressions.  Kirwan. 

Con-chyl'i-ol'o-gist  (-oi'o-jTst),  re.,  Con-chyl'l-ol'- 

O-gy  (-ol'o-jy),  re.    See  Conchologist,  and  Conchology. 

Con-Chyl'i-om'e-try  (-Sm'e-try),  re.  [Gr.  Koyxv^wv 
-\-  -metry.']    Same  as  Conchometey. 

Con-Chyl'1-OUS  (k5n-kTl'T-us),  a.     Conchylaceous. 

Con'cl-a'tor  (kSn'sTit-a'ter),  n.  [It.  conciatore,  fr. 
eo7iciare  to  adjust,  dress,  fr.  L.  comtus,  p.  p.  See  Compt, 
o.]  (Glass  Works)  The  person  who  weighs  and  propor- 
tions the  materials  to  be  made  into  glass,  and  who  works 
and  tempers  them. 

II  Con'cierge'  (kSN'sySrzh'),  re.  [F.]  One  who  keeps 
the  entrance  to  an  edifice,  public  or  private ;  a  door- 
keeper ;  a  janitor,  male  or  female. 

Con-oil'1-a-ble  (kSn-sTl'I-a-b'l),  re.  [L.  conciliabulum, 
fr.  concilium  assembly :  cf.  F.  conciliabule.  See  Coun- 
cil.] A  small  or  private  assembly,  especially  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Con-cil'i-a-ble,  a.  [Cf.  F.  eonciliaUe.']  Capable  of 
being  conciliated  or  reconciled.  Milton. 

Con-cil'l-a-bule  (-bSl),  re.  [See  CoNcaiABLE,  «.]  An 
obscure  ecclesiastical  council ;  a  conciliable.       Milman. 

Con-cfl'i-ar  (k5n-sTl'i-er),  )  a.       [Cf.  F.  conciliaire.'] 

Con-oll'i-a-ry  (-T-a-i-y),  J  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
issued  by,  a  council.  Jer,  Taylor. 

Con-Cil'i-ate  (kon-sTll-at ;  106),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Conciliated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Conciliating.]  [L.  con- 
ciliaius,  p.  p.  of  conciliare  to  draw  or  bring  together, 
unite,  from  concilium  council.  See  Council.]  To  win 
over ;  to  gain  from  a  state  of  hostilitj' ;  to  gain  the  good 
will  or  favor  of ;  to  make  friendly  ;  to  mollify ;  to  pro- 
pitiate ;  to  appease. 

The  rapacity  of  his  father's  administration  had  excited 
such  universal  discontent,  that  it  was  found  expedient  to 
conciliate  the  nation.  Jlallam. 

Syn.  —  To  reconcile ;  propitiate ;  appease  ;  pacify. 

Con-cU'i-a'tion  (kSn-sTl'I-a'shiin),  re.  [L.  conciliatio.} 
The  act  or  process  of  conciliating ;  the  state  of  being  con- 
ciliated. 

The  house  has  gone  further ;  it  has  declared  conciliation 
admissible  previous  to  any  submission  on  the  part  of  Amer- 
ica. Burke. 

ConrCll'i-a-tive  (-a-tTv),  a.    Conciliatory.    Coleridge. 

Con-cil'i-a'tor  (-a'ter),  re.    [L.]     One  who  conciliates. 

Con-cil'i-a-to-ry  (-a-to-ry ;  106),  a.  Tending  to  con- 
ciliate ;  pacific  ;  moUifying ;  propitiating. 

The  only  alternative,  therefore,  was  to  have  recourse  to  the 
conciliatory  policy.  Frescott. 

Con-cin'nate  (kSn-sTn'nat),  V.  t.  [L.  eoncinnatus,  p. 
p.  of  concinnare  to  coneinnate.  See  Concinnity.]  To 
place  fitly  together  ;  to  adapt ;  to  clear.   [06s.]  Holland. 

Con-Cin'ni-ty  (-ni-ty),  n.     [L.  concinnitas,  fr.  concin- 
nus  skillfully  put  together,  beautiful.     Of  uncertain  ori- 
gin.]   Internal  harmony  or  fitness  ;  mutual  adaptation  of 
parts ;  elegance ;  —  used  chiefly  of  style  of  discourse,  [i?.] 
An  exact  concinnity  and  evenness  of  fancy.      Ubivell. 

Con-cin'nous  (-ntis),  a.  [L.  concinmts.']  Character- 
ized by  concinnity ;  neat ;  elegant.     [iJ.] 

The  most  concinnous  and  most  rotund  of  professors,  M. 
Heyne.  De  Quincey. 

Con'cio-nate  (kon'sho-nat),  V.  i.  [L.  concionatus,  p. 
p.  of  coreCToreor?  to  address.]  To  preach.  [06s.]  Lilhgoio. 

Con'cio-na'tor  (-na'ter),  re.  [L.]  1.  An  haranguer  of 
the  people  ;  a  preacher. 

2.  {Old  Law)  A  common  councilman.     [06s.] 

Con'ciO-na'tO-ry  ^-na't6-r^  ;  106),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  preaching  or  public  addresses.     [06s.]       Hoicett. 

Con-cise'  (kon-sis'),  a.  [L.  concisus  cut  off,  short,  p. 
p.  of  concidere  to  cut  to  pieces  ;  con-  -f-  caedere  to  cut ; 
perh.  akin  to  scindere  to  cleave,  and  to  E.  shed,  v.  t.  ; 
cf.  F.  concis.']  Expressing  much  in  a  few  words ;  con- 
densed ;  brief  and  compacted ;  —  used  of  style  in  writ- 
ing or  speaking. 

The  concise  style,  which  expresseth  not  enough,  but  leaves 
somewhat  to  be  understood.  B.  Jonson. 

Where  the  author  is , . .  too  brief  and  concise,  amplify  a  little. 

/.  Il'atls. 

Syn. —Laconic ;  terse;  brief;  short;  compendious; 
summary ;  succinct.    See  Laconic,  and  Terse. 

Con-cise'ly,  adv.     In  a  concise  manner  ;  briefly. 

Con-Clse'ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  concise. 

Con-Cl'sion  (kSn-sTzh'Qn),  re.  [L.  concisio:  cf,  F. 
concision.  See  Concise.]  A  cutting  oft' ;  a  division  ; 
a  schism;  a  faction.  South, 

Con'Cl-ta'tion  (kSn'sT-ta'shiSn),  n.  [L.  conciialio.  See 
CoNciTE.]  The  act  of  stirring  up,  exciting,  or  .igitating. 
[06s.]     "The  conrilation  of  humors."      Sir  T.  Jlroirne. 

Con-clte'  (kBii-sif),  V.  t.  [L.  concitare ;  con-  -f  CT- 
tare.    See  Cite.]    To  excite  or  stir  up.    [06s.]  Cotgrave. 
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Cion'Cla-ma'tion  (kSn'kla-ma'shtm),  n.  [L.  concla- 
matio.']    An  outcry  or  shout  of  many  together.     [iJ.] 

Before  Ms  funeral  conclamation.     Maj/  i^Lucan). 

Con'clave  (kSnldav  or  kon'- ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L. 
conclave  a  room  that  may  be  locked  up ;  con-  -f-  clavis 
key.  See  Clavicle.]  1.  The  set  of  apartments  within 
which  the  cardinals  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  are 
continuously  secluded  while  engaged  in  choosing  a  pope. 

2.  The  body  of  cardinals  shut  up  in  the  conclave  for 
the  election  of  a  pope  ;  hence,  the  body  of  cardinals. 

It  was  said  of  a  cardinal,  by  reason  of  his  apparent  likelihood 
to  step  into  St.  Peter's  chair,  that  in  two  conclaves  he  went  in 
pope  and  came  out  again  cardinal.  South. 

3.  A  private  meeting ;  a  close  or  secret  assembly. 
The  verdicts  pronounced  by  this  conclave  [Johnson's  Club] 

on  new  books,  were  speedily  known  over  all  London.  Macaulay, 
To  be  in  conclave,  to  be  engaged  in  a  secret  meeting ;  — 
said  of  several,  or  a  considerable  number  of,  persons. 

Con'ola'vist  (kon'kla'vist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  conclaviste, 
It.  conclavisia.']  One  of  the  two  ecclesiastics  allowed 
to  attend  a  cardinal  in  the  conclave. 

Con-clude'  (kou-klud'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
cluded ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Concluding.]  [L.  concludere, 
eonclusum;  con- -{- claudere  to  shut.    See  Close,  v.  /.] 

1.  To  shut  up ;  to  inclose.     [06s.] 

The  very  person  of  Christ  [was]  concluded  within  the  grave. 

Hooker. 

2.  To  include  ;  to  cemprehend ;  to  shut  up  together  ; 
to  embrace.     [06s.] 

For  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief.    Horn.  xi.  S2. 
The  Scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin.    Qal.  iii.  22. 

3.  To  reach  as  an  end  of  reasoning  ;  to  infer,  as  from 
premises;  to  close,  as  an  argument,  by  inferring;  — 
sometimes  followed  by  a  dependent  clause. 

No  man  can  conclude  God*s  love  or  hatred  to  any  person  by 

anytlring  that  befalls  him.  Tillotson. 

Therefore  we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith. 

Mom.  iii.  28. 

4.  To  make  a  final  determination  or  judgment  con- 
cerning ;  to  judge  ;  to  decide. 

But  no  frail  man,  however  great  or  high. 

Can  be  concluded  blest  before  he  die.  AddUon. 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector  ?  Shak. 

B.  To  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  close ;  to  finish. 

I  will  conclude  this  part  with  the  speech  of  a  counselor  of 

state.  Bacon. 

6.  To  bring  about  as  a  result ;  to  effect ;  to  make  ;  as, 
to  conclude  a  bargain.   "  If  we  conclude  a  peace."  Shak. 

7.  To  shut  off ;  to  restrain ;  to  limit ;  to  estop  ;  to 
bar ;  —  generally  in  the  passive ;  as,  the  defendant  is 
concluded  by  his  own  plea ;  a  judgment  concludes  the 
introduction  of  further  evidence  or  argument. 

If  therefore  they  will  appeal  to  revelation  for  their  creation 
they  must  be  concluded  by  it.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Syn.  —  To  infer ;  decide  ;  determine ;  arrange  ;  settle ; 
close  ;  finish ;  terminate  ;  end. 

Con-clude',  v.  i.    1.   To  come  to  a  termination ;  to 
make  an  end ;  to  close ;  to  end  ;  to  terminate. 
A  train  of  lies, 
That,  made  in  lust,  conclude  in  perjuries.     Dryden. 
And,  to  conclude. 
The  victory  fell  on  us.  Shak. 

2.  To  form  a  final  judgment ;  to  reach  a  decision. 
Can  we  conclude  upon  Luther's  instability  ?    Bp.  Atterbury. 
Conclude  and  be  agreed.  Shak. 

Con-Clud'en-oy  (kon-klu'den-sy),  n.    Deduction  from 
premises  ;  inference ;  conclusion.    [06s.]    Sir  M.  Hale. 
Con-clud'ent  (kon-klu'dent),  a.     [L.  concludens,  p. 
pr.]     Bringing  to  a  close ;  decisive;  conclusive.     [06s.] 
Arguments  highly  consequential  and  concludeni  to  my  pur- 
pose. Sir  M.  Male. 
Con-clud'er  (-der),  n.    One  who  concludes. 
Con-clud'ing-ly,  adv.     Conclusively.     [iJ.]     Digby. 
Con-olu'si-ble  (-si-b'l),  a.     Demonstrable ;  determi- 
nable.   [06s.]                 _                                Hammond. 
Con-Clu'sion  (kSn-klu'zhiln),  re.     [F.,  fr.  L.  conclu- 
tio.     See  Conclude.]     X.   The  last  part  of  anything ; 
close  ;  termination ;  end. 

A  flourish  of  trumpets  announced  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
test. Prescott. 

2.  Final  decision ;  determination ;  result. 

And  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thine.        Shak. 

3.  Any  inference  or  result  of  reasoning. 

4.  (Logic)  The  inferred  proposition  of  a  syllogism ;  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  conditions  asserted  in  two 
related  propositions  called  premises.    See  Syllogism. 

He  granted  him  both  the  major  and  minor,  but  denied  him 
the  conclusion.  Addison. 

6-  Drawing  of  inferences.     IPoeiie] 

Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes 

And  still  conclusion.  Shak. 

6.  An  experiment,  or  something  from  which  a  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn.     [06s.] 

■We  practice  likewise  all  conclusions  of  grafting  and  inocula- 
ting- Bacon. 

7.  (Law)  (a)  The  end  or  close  of  a  pleading,  e.  g., 
the  formal  ending  of  an  indictment,  "  against  the  peace," 
etc.  (6)  An  estoppel  or  bar  by  which  a  person  is  held  to 
a  particular  position.  Wharton. 
_  Conolasiqn  to  the  country  (laiu),  the  conclusion  of  a  plead- 
ing by  which  a  party  "  puts  himself  upon  the  country," 
I.  e.,  appeals  to  the  verdict  of  a  jury.  Mozley  &  W.—ln 
conclusion,  (a)  Finally.  (6)  In  short.  —  To  try  conclDaions, 
to  make  a  trial  or  an  experiment. 

Like  the  famous  ape. 
To  try  conclusions,  in  the  basket  creep.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Inference ;  deduction ;  result ;  consequence  ; 
end ;  decision.    See  Inference. 

Con-clu'sive  (kon-klS'sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conclusif.l 
Belonging  to  a  close  or  termination ;  decisive  ;  convin- 
cing ;  putting  an  end  to  debate  or  question ;  leading  to,  or 
involving,  a  conclusion  or  decision. 

Secret  reasons . . .  equally  conclusive  for  us  as  they  were  for 
them.  Rogers. 


Conclusive  evidence  (.Law),  that  of  which,  from  its  na- 
ture, the  law  allows  no  contradiction  or  explanation.  — 
Conclusive  presumption  {Law},  au  inference  which  the  law 
makes  so  peremptorily  that  it  will  not  allow  it  to  be  over- 
throivn  by  any  contrary  proof,  however  strong. 

Syn.  —  Final ;  ultimate  ;  unanswerable.    See  Final. 

Con-clu'sive-ly  (kou-klu'sTv-ly),  adv.  In  the  way  of 
conclusion ;  decisively ;  positively.  Burke. 

Con-clU'sive-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  conclu- 
sive ;  decisiveness. 

Con-clu'so-ry  (kSn-klu'sS-ry),  a.    Conclusive.      [iJ.] 

Con-coct'  (kon-kOkf),  v.  t.  (imp.  &p.p.  Concocted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Concocting.]  [L.  concoctus,  p.  p.  of 
concoguere  to  cook  together,  to  digest,  mature  ;  con-  + 
coquere  to  cook.  See  Cook.]  1.  To  digest ;  to  convert 
into  nourishment  by  the  organs  of  nutrition.  lObs.^ 
Food  is  concocted,  the  heart  beats,  the  blood  circulates.  Cheyne. 

2.  To  purify  or  refine  chemically.     [06s.]     Thomson. 

3.  To  prepare  from  crude  materials,  as  food ;  to  in- 
vent or  prepare  by  combining  different  ingredients ;  as, 
to  concoct  a  new  dish  or  beverage. 

4.  To  digest  in  the  mind ;  to  devise ;  to  make  up  ;  to 
contrive ;  to  plan ;  to  plot. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  feeble  stomach,  unable  to  concoct  any 
great  fortune.  Uayward. 

5.  To  mature  or  perfect ;  to  ripen.     [06s.]       Bacon. 
Con-COOt'er  (k5n-k5k'ter),  n.    One  who  concocts. 
Con-COO'tion  (kon-k5k'shun),  n.    [L.  concoctio.']    1.  A 

change  in  food  produced  by  the  organs  of  nutrition  ;  di- 
gestion.    [06s.] 

2.  The  act  of  concocting  or  preparing  by  combining 
different  ingredients  ;  £ilso,  the  food  or  compound  thus 
prepared. 

3.  The  act  of  digesting  in  the  mind  ;  planning  or  de- 
vising; rumination.  Donne. 

4.  (Med.)  Abatement  of  a  morbid  process,  as  a  fever, 
and  return  to  a  normal  condition.     [06s.] 

5.  The  act  of  perfecting  or  maturing.   [06s.]    Bacon. 
Con-coct'lve  (kBn-kSk'tiv),  a.    Having  the  power  of 

digesting  or  ripening ;  digestive. 

Hence  the  concoctive  powers,  with  various  art. 
Subdue  the  cruder  aliments  to  chyle.     J.  Armstrong. 

Con'col'or  (kon'kul'er),  a.  [L.  concolor ;  con-  -\- 
color  color.]  Of  the  same  color ;  of  uniform  color,  [i?.] 
"  Concolor  animals."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con'col'or-OUS  (-us),  a.  (Zodl.)  Of  the  same  color 
throughout. 

Con-com'1-taiice  (kSn-kSmt-tans),  )  n.      [Cf.  F.  con- 

Con-com'l-tan-cy  (-kiSmt-tan-sy),  )  comitance,  fr. 
LL.  concomitaniia.'\  1.  The  state  of  accompanying ; 
accompaniment. 

The  secondary  action  subsisteth  not  alone,  but  in  concomi- 
tancy  with  the  other.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  The  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  the  en- 
tire body  of  Christ  in  the  eucharist,  under  each  element, 
so  that  the  body  and  blood  are  both  received  by  commu- 
nicating in  one  kind  only. 

Con-com'1-tant  (-tant),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  con-  +  comi- 
iari  to  accompany,  comes  companion.  See  Count  a  no- 
bleman.]    Accompanying ;   conjoined ;   attending. 

It  has  pleased  our  wise  Creator  to  annex  to  several  objects,  as 
also  to  several  of  our  thoughts,  a  concomitant  pleasure.      Locke. 

Con-com'l-tant,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  accompa- 
nies, or  is  collaterally  connected  with  another ;  a  com- 
panion ;  an  associate  ;  an  accompaniment. 

Reproach  is  a  concomitant  to  greatness.      Addison. 
The  other  concomitant  of  ingratitude  is  hardheartedness. 

South. 

Con-COm'l-tant-ly,  adv.  In  company  with  others ; 
unitedly;  concurrently.  Bp.  Pearson. 

Con'cord  (kon'kSrd),  re.  [F.  concorde,  L.  concordia, 
fr.  concors  of  the  same  mind,  agreeing;  con — |-  cor, 
cordis,  heart.  See  Heaet,  and  cf.  Accord.]  1.  A  state 
of  agreement ;  harmony ;  union. 

Love  quarrels  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end.       Milton. 

2.  Agreement  by  stipulation  ;  compact ;  covenant ; 
treaty  or  league.     [06s.] 

The  concord  made  between  Henry  and  Roderick.    Davies. 

3.  (Gram.)  Agreement  of  words  with  one  another,  in 
gender,  number,  person,  or  case. 

4.  (Old  Law)  An  agreement  between  the  parties  to  a 
fine  of  land  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
pass,  being  an  acknowledgment  that  the  land  in  question 
belonged  to  the  complainant.     See  Fine.  Burrill. 

5.  [Prob.  influenced  by  chord.']  (3fus.)  An  agreeable 
combination  of  tones  simultaneously  heard ;  a  consonant 
chord  ;  consonance  ;  harmony. 

Con'cord,  n.  A  variety  of  American  grape,  with  large 
dark  blue  (almost  black)  grapes  in  compact  clusters. 

Con-cord'  (kon-kSrd'),  v.  i.  [F.  concorder,  L.  concor- 
dare.l    To  agree ;  to  act  together.     [06s.]     Clarendon. 

Con-cord'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  concordabilis.']  Capa- 
ble of  according ;  agreeing ;  harmonious. 

Con-cord'ance  (kon-kSrd'ans),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  con- 
cordaniia.~\    1.  Agreement ;  accordance. 

Contrasts,  and  yet  concordances.  Carhjle. 

2.  (Gram.)  Concord  ;  agreement.     [06s.]      Ascham. 

3.  An  alphabetical  verbal  index  showing  the  places  in 
the  text  of  a  book  where  each  principal  word  may  be 
found,  with  its  immediate  context  in  each  place. 

His  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  such,  that  he  mig:ht  have 
been  called  a  living  concordance.  Macaulay. 

4.  A  topical  index  or  orderly  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  a  book. 

Con-COrd'an-cy(-an-sy), re.  Agreement.   W.Montagu. 

Con-cord'ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  concordans,  p.  pr.  of 
concordare :  cf.  F.  concordant.  See  Concord.]  Agree- 
ing ;  correspondent ;  harmonious ;  consonant. 

Were  every  one  employed  in  points  concordant  to  their  na- 
tures, professions,  and  arts,  commonwealths  would  rise  up  of 
themselves.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-cord'ant-ly,  adv.    In  a  concordant  manner. 


Con-cor'dat  (k5n-k6r'd5t),  re.  [F.  concordat,  It.  coji- 
cordato,  prop.  p.  p.  of  concordare.  See  Concord.]  1.  A 
compact,  covenant,  or  agreement  concerning  anything. 

2.  An  agreement  made  between  the  pope  and  a  sover- 
eign or  government  for  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical 
matters  with  which  both  are  concerned  ;  as,  the  concor- 
dat between  Pope  Pius  VII.  and  Bonaparte  in  1801.  Hook. 

Con-cord'ist  (k6n-k6rd'ist),  re.  The  compUer  of  a 
concordance. 

Con-cor'po-rate  (kon-kor'p6-rat),  V.  t.  &  i.  [L.  con- 
corporatus,  p.  p.  of  concorpo7-are.']  To  unite  in  one 
mass  or  body  ;  to  incorporate.     lArchaic]    Jer.  Taylor. 

Con-cor'po-rate  (-rSt),  a.  United  in  one  body;  in- 
corporated.    lArchaicl  B  Jonson. 

Con-cor'po-ra'tion  (^ra'shiJn),  n.  [L.  concorporatio.^ 
Union  of  things  in  one  mass  or  body,    [i?.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Con'course  (kon'kors),  re.  [F.  concours,  L.  concur- 
sus,  f  r.  concurrere  to  run  together.  See  Concur.]  1.  A 
moving,  flowing,  or  running  together ;  confluence. 

The  good  frame  of  the  universe  was  not  the  product  of  chance 
or  fortuitous  concourse  of  particles  of  matter.  Sir  J/.  Bale. 

2.  An  assembly ;  a  gathering  formed  by  a  voluntary 
or  spontaneous  moving  and  meeting  in  one  place. 

Amidst  the  concourse  were  to  be  seen  the  noble  ladies  of 
Milan,  in  gay,  fantastic  cars,  shining  in  silk  brocade.    Prescott. 

3.  The  place  or  point  of  meeting  or  junction  of  two 
bodies.     [06s.] 

The  drop  wUl  begin  to  move  toward  the  concourse  of  the 
glasses.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

4.  An  open  space  where  several  roads  or  paths  meet ; 
esp.  an  open  space  in  a  park  where  several  roads  meet. 

5.  Concurrence  ;  cooperation.     [06s.] 

The  divine  providence  is  wont  to  afford  its  concourse  to  such 
proceedings.  Barrow. 

Con'cre-ate'  (k5n'kre-at'  or  kSn'kre-at'),  v.  t.  To 
create  at  the  same  time. 

If  God  did  concreate  grace  with  Adam.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Con'cre-ma'tlon  (kSnOire-ma'shfin  or  kon'-),  n.  [L. 
concrematio,  fr.  concremare.  See  Cremate.]  The  act 
of  burning  different  things  together.     [06s.] 

Con'cre-ment  (k5n'kre-m€nt),  re.  [L.  concrementum, 
fr.  concrescere.  See  Concrete.]  A  growing  together ; 
the  collection  or  mass  formed  by  concretion,  or  natural 
union.     [06s.] 

The  concrement  of  a  pebble  or  flint.    Sir  M.  Hale. 

Con-cres'cence  (kSn-krSs'sens),  n.  [L.  concrescen- 
ft'a.]  Coalescence  of  particles  ;  growth  ;  increase  by  the 
addition  of  particles,     [iJ.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Con-cres'cl-ble  (-si-b'l),  a.     [F.]    Capable  of  being 
changed  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state.     [06s.] 
They  formed  a  .  .  .  fixed  concrescible  oil.    Fourcroy  (Trans.). 

Con-cres'cive  (-sTv),  a.  Growing  together,  or  into 
union ;  uniting,     [i?.]  Eclec.  Rev. 

Con'crete  (kSn'kret  or  kSn'kret),  a.  [L.  concretus, 
p.  p.  of  concrescere  to  grow  together ;  con-  -f-  crescere  to 
grow :  cf.  F.  concret.  See  Crescent.]  1.  United  in 
growth ;  hence,  formed  by  coalition  of  separate  particles 
into  one  mass ;  imited  in  a  solid  form. 

The  first  concrete  state,  or  consistent  surface,  of  the  chaos 
must  be  of  the  same  figure  as  the  last  liquid  state.    Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  (Logic)  (a)  Standing  for  an  object  as  it  exists  in 
nature,  invested  with  all  its  qualities,  as  distinguished 
from  standing  for  an  attribute  of  an  object ;  —  opposed 
to  abstract.  Hence :  (6)  Applied  to  a  specific  object ; 
special ;  particular  ;  —  opposed  to  general.  See  Ab- 
stract, 3. 

Concrete  is  opposed  to  abstract.  The  names  of  individuals  are 
concrete,  those  of  classes  abstract.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Concrete  terms,  while  they  express  the  quality,  do  also  ex- 
press, or  imply,  or  refer  to,  some  subject  to  which  it  belongs. 

/.  Watts. 

Concrete  number,  a  number  associated  with,  or  applied 
to,  a  particular  object,  as  three  men,  five  days,  etc.,  as 
distinguished  from  an  abstract  number,  or  one  used  with- 
out reference  to  a  particular  object.  —  Concrete  quantity, 
a  physical  object  or  a  collection  of  such  objects.  Davies 
&  Peck.  —  Concrete  science,  a  physical  science,  one  having 
as  its  subject  of  knowledge  concrete  things  instead  of 
abstract  laws.  —  Concrete  sound  or  movement  of  the  voice, 
one  which  slides  continuously  up  or  down,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  discrete  movement,  in  which  the  voice 
leaps  at  once  from  one  line  of  pitch  to  another.    Rush. 

Con'crete,  re.  l.  A  compound  or  mass  formed  by 
concretion,  spontaneous  union,  or  coalescence  of  sepa- 
rate particles  of  matter  in  one  body. 

To  divide  all  concretes,  minerals  and  others,  into  the  same 
number  of  distinct  substances.  Boyle, 

2.  A  mixture  of  gravel,  pebbles,  or  broken  stone  with 
cement  or  with  tar,  etc.,  used  for  sidewalks,  roadways, 
foundations,  etc.,  and  esp.  for  submarine  structures. 

3.  (Logic)  A  term  designating  both  a  quality  and  the 
subject  in  which  it  exists ;  a  concrete  term. 

The  concretes  "  father"  and  "  son  "  have,  or  might  have,  the 
abstracts  "  paternity  "  and  "  filiety."  J.  S.  Mill. 

4.  (Sugar  Making)  Sugar  boUed  down  from  cane  juice 
to  a  solid  mass. 

Con-orete'  (kon-kref),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
creted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Concreting.]  To  unite  or  co- 
alesce, as  separate  particles,  into  a  mass  or  solid  body. 

(B^^  Applied  to  some  substances,  it  is  equivalent  to 
indurate ;  as,  metallic  matter  concretes  into  a  hard  body ; 
applied  to  others,  it  is  equivalent  to  congeal,  thicken,  in- 
spissate, coagulate,  as  in  the  concretion  of  blood.  "  The 
blood  of  some  who  died  of  the  plague  could  not  be  made 
to  concrete."    Arbuthnot. 

Con-crete',  v.  t.  1.  To  form  into  a  mass,  as  by  the 
cohesion  or  coalescence  of  separate  particles. 

There  are  in  our  inferior  world  divers  bodies  that  are  con^ 
creted  out  of  others.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  To  cover  with,  or  form  of,  concrete,  as  a  pavement. 

Con-cretely,  adv.     in  a  concrete  manner. 

Con-crete'ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  concrete. 

Con-cre'tion      (kSn-kre'shiin),    n.       [L.     concretio.} 

1.  The  process  of  concreting ;  the  process  of  uniting 


ale,  senate,   care,    am,    arm,   ask,   final,   ^ ;     eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent ;     ice.    idea,   ill ;     old,   obey,   6rb,   odd ; 
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or  of  becoming  united,  as  particles  of  matter  Into  a 
mass ;  solidification. 

2.  A  mass  or  nodule  of  solid  matter  formed  by  grow- 
ing together,  by  congelation,  condensation,  coagulation, 
induration,  etc. ;  a  clot ;  a  lump ;  a  calculus. 

Accidental  ossiiications  or  deposits  of  phosphates  of  lime  in 
certain  organs  .  .  .  are  called  osseous  concretioris.      Dimglison. 

3.  (Geol.)  A  rounded  mass  or  nodule  produced  by 
an  aggregation  of  the  material 
around  a  center  ;  as,  the  calcare- 
ous cona-eiions  common  in  beds 
of  clay. 

Con  -  ere '  tlon  -al(kon-kre'- 

shBn-ol),  a.     Concretionary. 

Con-cre'tion-a-ry  (-a-rj),  a. 

Pertaining  to,  or  formed  by,  con- 
cretion or  aggregation ;  produ- 
cing or  containing  concretions. 

Con-cre'tive  (-ttv),  a.    Pro- 
moting concretion. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-cre'tlve-ly,  adv.     In  a 

concrete  manner. 

Con-cre'ture  {-tiir;  135),  n. 

A  mass  formed  by  concretion.  Calcareous  Concretions. 
[Obs.'\  Johnson. 

Con-crew'  (kSn-kru'),  v.  i.  [See  Concrete,  a.,  and 
Accrue.]    To  grow  together.    [Ofa.]  Spenser. 

Con-crlm'l-na'tlon  (kSn-krTm'I-na'shiin),  n.  A  joint 
accusation. 

Ccn-ou1>l-na-C7  (-ku'bi-na-sj^),  n.  The  practice  of 
concubinage.    [06s.]  Strype. 

Con-CU'bl-nage  (-nSj),  n.  [F.]  1.  The  cohaiiiting  of 
a  man  and  a  woman  who  are  not  legally  married  ;  the 
state  of  being  a  concubine. 

I^°"In  some  countries,  concubinage  Is  marriage  of  an 
inierior  kind,  or  performed  with  less  solemnity  than  a 
true  or  formal  marriage ;  or  niarriage  with  a  woman  of 
inferior  condition,  to  whom  the  husband  does  not  convey 
his  rank  or  quality.  Under  Roman  law,  it  was  the  liv- 
ing of  a  man  and  woman  in  sexual  relations  without  mar- 
riage, but  in  conformity  with  local  law. 

2.  (Law)  A  plea,  in  which  it  is  alleged  that  the 
woman  suing  for  dower  was  not  lawfully  married  to  the 
man  in  whose  lands  she  seeks  to  be  endowed,  but  that 
she  was  his  concubine. 

Con-CUTji-nal  (-nal),  a.  [L.  concnbinalis.}  Of  or 
pertaining  to  concubinage. 

Con-CU'bi-na'rl-an  (-na'rT-an),  a.  &  n.    Concubinary. 
The  married  and  concuhinarian^  as  well  as  looser  clergy. 

Murnan. 

Con-CUlJi-na-ry  (-nS-rJ?),  a.  [LL.  conciMnariiis.'] 
Relating  to  concubinage  ;  living  in  concubinage. 

Con-cuTii-na-ry,  n. ;  pi.  CoNcusmARiEs  (-riz).  One 
who  lives  in  concubinage.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Con-CU'bi-nate  (-nat),  re.  [L.  concubinatus.']  Concu- 
binage.    [Ofo.]  Johnson. 

Con'cu-bine  (kSn'kiJ-bin),  re.  [F.,  fr.  h.  concubina  ; 
con-  -\-  cubare  to  lie  down,  concumbere  to  lie  together, 
akin  to  E.  cubit.']  1.  A  woman  who  cohabits  with  a 
man  without  being  his  wife ;  a  paramour. 


mi»  '  Concubine  has  been  sometimes,  but  rarely,  xised 
of  a  male  paramour  as  well  as  of  a  female.  Trench. 

2.  A  wife  of  inferior  condition  ;  a  lawful  wife,  but 
not  united  to  the  man  by  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  of 
inferior  condition.  Such  were  Hagar  and  Keturah,  the 
concubines  of  Abraham ;  and  such  concubines  were  al- 
lowed by  the  Roman  laws.  Their  children  were  not 
heirs  of  their  father. 

Con-CUl'cate  (kSn-kiU'kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CoN- 
(TDLOATED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  CoNCULCATiua.]  [L.  concul- 
catus,  p.  p.  of  conculcare  to  conculcate,  fr.  calx  heel.] 
To  tread  or  trample  under  foot.  [06«.]  Bp.  Montagu. 
—  Con'cul-oa'tion  (-ka'shiin),  n.    [06j.] 

Con-cu'pls-cence  (kon-ku'pis-sens),  re.     [F.,  fr.  L. 
eoncupisceniia.']    Sexual  lust ;  morbid  carnal  passion. 
Concujnscence  like  a  pestilence  walketh  in  darkness.  ITome. 

Con-CU'pis-cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  concupiscens,  p.  pr. 
of  coneupiscere,  v.  incho.  of  concupere  to  long  for ;  con- 
-j-  eupere.  See  Covet.]  Having  sexual  lust;  libidi- 
nous ;  lustful ;  lecherous  ;  salacious.  Johnson. 

Con-CU'pis-cen'tlal  (-sen'shal),  a.  Relating  to  con- 
cupiscence.    [Ofc.]  Johnson. 

Con-CU'pis-oen'tlous  (-shtis),  a.  Concupiscent.  \Obs.\ 

Con-cu'pis-cl-ble  (-sT-b'l),  a.    [Cf.  F.  coneupiscible.] 

1.  Exciting  to,  or  liable  to  be  affected  by,  concupis- 
cence ;  provoking  lustful  desires.  Shak. 

2.  Exciting  desire,  good  or  evil. 

The  schools  reduce  all  the  passions  to  these  two  heads,  the 
concupisdJble  and  irascible  appetite.  South. 

Con-cu'pis-ci-We-ness,  re.    The  state  of  being  concu- 

piscible.     [06s.] 

Con'cu-py    (k5n'kiS-pT^),   re.    Concupiscence.     [Used 

only  in  "Troilus  and  Cressida."]  Shak. 

Con-our'  (kSn-kfir'),  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Concukred 

{-kfird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  CoNctrKRiNa.]     [L.  concurrere 

to  run  together,  agree;   con-  +  currere  to  run.     See 

CuBRENT.]    1.  To  run  together ;  to  meet.     [06s.] 

Anon  thcv  fierce  encountering  both  concurred 

With  grisly  looks  and  faces  like  their  fates.    J.  Hughes. 

2.  To  meet  in  the  same  point ;  to  combine  or  conjoin  ; 
to  contribute  or  help  toward  a  common  object  or  effect. 

When  outward  causes  concur.  Jer.  Collier. 

3.  To  unite  or  agree  (in  action  or  opinion) ;  to  join; 
to  act  jointly  ;  to  agree  ;  to  coincide  ;  to  correspond. 

Mr.  Burke  concurred  with  Lord  Chatham  in  opinion .     Fox. 
Tories  and  Whigs  had  concurred  in  paying  honor  to  Walker. 

Macaulaf/. 
This  concurs  directly  with  the  letter.  Sliak. 

4.  To  assent ;  to  consent.     [06s.]  Milton. 
Syn.  —  To  agree ;  unite  ;  combine ;  conspire ;  coincide ; 

approve  ;  acquiesce ;  assent. 


Con-cnr'rence  (kon-kiir'rens),  re.  [F.,  competition, 
equality  of   rights,  fr.  LL.   concurrentia  competition.] 

1.  The  act  of  concurring;  a  meeting  or  coming  to- 
gether ;  union  ;  conjunction ;  combination. 

We  have  no  other  measure  but  our  own  ideas,  with  the  con- 
curreiwe  of  other  probable  reasons,  to  persuade  us.  Locke. 

2.  A  meeting  of  minds  ;  agreement  in  opinion  ;  union 
in  design  or  act ;  — implying  joint  approbation. 

Tarq  uin  the  Proud  was  expelled  by  the  universal  concurrence 
of  nobles  and  people.  Swi/t, 

3.  Agreement  or  consent,  implying  aid  or  contribution 
of  power  or  influence  ;  cooperation. 

We  collect  the  greatness  of  the  work,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
divine  cunctirrence  to  it.  Rogers. 

An  instinct  that  works  ub  to  its  own  purposes  without  our 
concurrence.  Burke. 

4.  A  common  right ;  coincidence  of  equal  powers;  as, 
a  concurrence  of  jurisdiction  in  two  different  courts. 

Con-cur'ren-cy  (-ren-sy),  re.     Concurrence. 

Con-cur'rent  (k6n-kiir'rent),  a.  [F.  concurrent,  L. 
concurrens,  p.  pr.  of  concurrere.']  1.  Acting  in  con- 
junction ;  agreeing  in  the  same  act  or  opinion ;  contrib- 
uting to  the  same  event  or  effect ;  coiiperating. 

I  join  with  these  laws  the  personal  presence  of  the  king's  son, 

as  a  concurrent  cause  of  this  reformation.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity.  Bp.  Warburton. 

2.  Conjoined ;  associate ;  concomitant ;  existing  or 
happening  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  concurrent  echo  and  the 

iterant  but  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  return.  Bacon. 

Changes  .  .  .  concum^ent  with  the  visual  changes  in  the  eye. 

Tyndall. 

3.  Joint  and  equal  in  authority  ;  taking  cognizance  of 
similar  questions ;  operating  on  the  same  objects ;  as, 
the  concurrent  jurisdiction  of  courts. 

4.  (Geom.)  Meeting  in  one  point. 

Syn.  —  Meeting  ;  uniting;  accompanying;  conjoined; 
associated  ;  coincident ;  united. 

Con-cur'rent,  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  con- 
curs ;  a  joint  or  contributory  cause. 

To  all  affairs  of  importance  there  are  three  necessary  concur- 
rents .  .  .  time,  industry,  and  faculties.  J}r.  H.  More. 

2.  One  pursuing  the  same  course,  or  seeking  the  same 
objects ;  hence,  a  rival ;  an  opponent. 

Menander  .  .  .  had  no  concurrent  in  his  time  that  came  near 
unto  him.  Holland. 

3.  (Chron.)  One  of  the  supernumerary  days  of  the 
year  over  fifty-two  complete  weeks ;  —  so  called  because 
they  concur  with  the  solar  cycle,  the  course  of  which 
they  follovv. 

Con-cur'rent-ly,  adv.    With  concurrence ;  unitedly. 

Con-cur'rent-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
concurrent ;  concurrence. 

Con-cur'ring  (kon-kflr'ring),  a.    Agreeing. 

Concurring  figure  (Oeom.),  one  which,  being  laid  on  an- 
other, exactly  meets  every  part  of  it,  or  one  which  cor- 
responds with  another  in  all  its  parts. 

Con-cuss'  (kSn-kiis'),  v.  t.  [L.  concussus,  p.  p.  of 
concutere.  See  Concussion.]  1.  To  shake  or  agitate. 
[iJ.]     "  Concussed  with  uncertainty."  Daniel. 

2.  (Laiu)  To  force  (a  person)  to  do  somefMng,  or  give 
up  something,  by  intimidation ;  to  coerce.  Wharton. 

Con'CUS-sa'tion  (kon'kiis-sa'shun),  re.  A  violent 
shock  or  agitation.     [Obs.']  Bp.  Hall. 

Con-cus'sion  (kSn-kfish'un),  n.  [L.  concussio,  fr. 
concutere,  conctissum,  to  shake  violently ;  con — |-  qua- 
tere  to  shake.  See  Cashier,  Quash.]  1.  A  shaking  or 
agitation ;  a  shock,  caused  by  the  collision  of  two  bodies. 

It  is  believed  that  great  ringing  of  bells,  in  populous  cities, 
hath  dissipated  pestilent  air  ;  wliich  may  be  from  the  concussion 
of  the  air.  Bacon. 

Z.  (Med.)  A  condition  of  lowered  functional  activity, 
without  visible  structural  change,  produced  in  an  organ 
by  a  shock,  as  by  a  fall  or  blow ;  as,  a  concussion  of  the 
brain. 

3.  (Civil  Law)  The  imlawful  forcing  of  another  by 
threats  of  violence  to  yield  up  something  of  value. 

Then  concussion^  rapine,  pilleries. 
Their  catalogue  of  accusations  fill.  Daniel. 

Concussion  fuse  {Mil.),  one  that  is  ignited  by  the  con- 
cussion of  the  shell  when  it  strikes. 
Syn.  —  See  Shook. 

Con-cus'slve  (kon-kus'sTv),  a.  Having  the  power  or 
quality  of  shaking  or  agitating.  Johnson. 

Cond  (kond),  V.  t.     [OE.  conduen,  condien,  F.  con- 
duire  to  conduct,  fr.  L.  conducere.    See  Conduct,  and 
cf.  Con  (Naut.),  Conn,  Cun.]    (Naut.)  To  con,  as  a  ship. 
Con-demn'  (kSn-dgm'),  v.  t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.   Con- 
demned (-dSmd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Condemning  (-dSm'- 
ning  or  -dem'ing).]    [L.  condemnare  ;  con-  -f-  damnare 
to  condemn :    cf.  F.  condamner.    See  Damn.]     1.  To 
pronounce  to  be  wrong ;  to  disapprove  of ;  to  censure. 
Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it  I 
Why,  every  fault  *s  condemned  ere  it  be  done.       Shah. 
Wilt  thou  condemn  him  that  is  most  just  ?    Job  xxxiv.  17. 

2.  To  declare  the  guilt  of ;  to  make  manifest  the 
faults  or  unworthiness  of ;  to  convict  of  guilt. 

The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with 
this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it.  Matt,  xii.  42. 

3.  To  pronounce  a  judicial  sentence  against ;  to  sen- 
tence to  punishment,  suffering,  or  loss ;  to  doom ;  —  with 
to  before  the  penalty. 

Driven  out  from  bliss,  condemned 
In  this  abhorred  deep  to  utter  woe.  Milton. 

To  each  his  sufferings  ;  all  are  men. 
Condemned  alike  to  groan.  Qratj, 

And  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death.  Matt.  xx.  18. 
The  thief  condemned,  in  law  already  dead.  Fope. 

No  flocks  that  range  the  valley  free. 
To  slaughter  I  condemn.  Goldsmith. 

4.  To  amerce  or  fine ;  —  with  in  before  the  penalty. 
The  king  of  Egypt  .  .  .  condemned  the  land  in  a  hundred 

talents  of  silver.  2  Chron,  xxxvi.  3. 


5.  To  adjudge  or  pronounce  to  be  unfit  for  use  or  ser- 
vice ;  to  adjudge  or  pronounce  to  be  forfeited ;  as,  the 
ship  and  her  cargo  were  candemned. 

6.  (Laio)  To  doom  to  be  taken  for  public  use,  imder 
the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

Syn.  —  To  blame ;  censure ;  reprove ;  reproach :  up- 
braid ;  reprobate  ;  convict ;  doom ;  sentence ;  adjudge. 

Con-dem'na-ble  (kon-dem'na-b'l),  a.  [L.  condemnor 
bilis.]     Wortliy  of  condemnation  ;  blamable ;  culpable. 

Con'dem-na'tion  (kSn'dSm-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  condem- 
natio.]  1.  The  act  of  condemning  or  pronouncing  to  be 
wrong ;  censure ;  blame ;  disapprobation. 

In  every  other  sense  of  condemnation,  as  blame,  censure,  re- 
proof, private  judgment,  and  the  like.  Paley. 

2  The  act  of  judicially  condemning,  or  adjudging 
guilty,  unfit  for  use,  or  forfeited  ;  the  act  of  dooming  to 
punishment  or  forfeiture. 

A  legal  and  judicial  condemnation.  Paley. 

Whose  condemnation  is  pronounced.  Shak, 

3.  The  state  of  being  condemned. 

His  pathetic  appeal  to  posterity  in  the  hopeless  hour  of  con- 
demnation. W.  Irving. 

4.  The  ground  or  reason  of  condemning. 

This  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  is  come  into  the  world, 
and  men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds 
were  evil.  John  iii.  19. 

Con-dem'na-tO-ry  (kSn-dem'na-to-r^),  a.  Condem- 
ning ;  containing  or  imposing  condemnation  or  censure ; 
as,  a  condemnatory  sentence  or  decree. 

Con-denmed'  (kon-dSmd'),  a.  1.  Pronounced  to  be 
wrong,  guilty,  worthless,  or  forfeited  ;  adjudged  or  sen- 
tenced to  punishment,  destruction,  or  confiscation. 

2.  Used  for  condemned  persons. 

Richard  Savage  .  .  .  had  lain  with  fifty  pounds  weight  of 
irons  on  his  legs  in  the  condemned  ward  of  Newgate.  Macaulay. 

Con-dem'ner  (-dgm'ner  or  -dSm'er),  re.  One  who  con- 
demns or  censures. 

Con-den'sa-bil'1-ty  (kSn-dgn'sa-bil'i-tJ'),  re.  Capa- 
bility of  being  condensed. 

Con-den'sa-ble  (-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  condensable.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  condensed  ;  as,  vapor  is  condensable. 

Con-den'sate  (-sat),  a.    [L.  condensatus,  p.  p.  of  con- 

densare.    See  Condense,  v.  t.]    Made  dense  ;  condensed. 

Water  .  .  .  thickened  or  condensate.       Peacham. 

Con-den'sate  (-sat),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conden- 

SATED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Condensating.]  To  condense. 
[R.]  Hammond. 

Con'den-sa'tlon  (kSn'dSn-sa'shiin),  re.  [L.  conden- 
satio:  cf.  F.  condensation.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
condensing  or  of  being  condensed ;  the  state  of  being 
condensed. 

He  [Goldsmith]  was  a  great  and  perhaps  an  unequaled  master 
of  the  arts  of  selection  and  condensation.  Macaulay. 

2.  (Physics)  The  act  or  process  of  reducing,  by  de- 
pression of  temperature  or  increase  of  pressure,  etc.,  to 
another  and  denser  form,  as  gas  to  the  condition  of  a 
liquid,  or  steam  to  water. 

3.  (Chem.)  A  rearrangement  or  concentration  of  the 
different  constituents  of  one  or  more  substances  into  a 
distinct  and  definite  compound  of  greater  complexity 
and  molecular  weight,  often  resulting  in  an  increase  of 
density,  as  the  condensation  of  oxygen  into  ozone,  or  of 
acetone  into  mesitylene. 

Condensation  product  (Chem.),  a  substance  obtained  by 
the  polymerization  of  one  substance,  or  by  the  union  of 
two  or  more,  with  or  without  separation  of  some  unim- 
portant side  products.  —  Surface  condensation,  the  system 
of  condensing  steam  by  contact  with  cold  metallic  sur  ■ 
faces,  in  distinction  from  condensation  by  the  injection 
of  cold  water. 

Con-den'sa-tive  (kon-dgn'sa-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conden- 
saiif.]     Having  the  property  of  condensing. 

Con-dense'  (k5n-dens'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
densed (-densf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Condensing.]  [L.  con- 
densare;  con-  -\-  densare  to  make  thick  or  dense,  densus 
thick,  dense :  cf.  F.  condenser.  See  Dense,  and  cf. 
Condensate.]  1.  To  make  more  close,  compact,  or 
dense ;  to  compress  or  concentrate  into  a  smaller  com- 
pass ;  to  consolidate  ;  to  abridge  ;  to  epitomize. 
In  what  shape  they  choose. 
Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure.  Milton. 

The  secret  course  pursued  at  Brussels  and  at  Madrid  may  be 
condensed  into  the  usual  formula,  dissimulation,  procrastina- 
tion, and  again  dissimulation.  Motley, 

2.  (Chem.  &  Physics)  To  reduce  into  another  and 
denser  form,  as  by  cold  or  pressure ;  as,  to  condense  gas 
into  a  liquid  form,  or  steam  into  water. 

Condensed  milk,  milk  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  very 
thick  cream  by  evaporation  (usually  with  addition  of 
sugar)  for  preservation  and  transportation.  —  Condensing 
engine,  a  steam  engine  in  which  the  steam  is  condensed 
after  having  exerted  its  force  on  the  piston. 

Syn.  —  To  compress :  contract ;  crowd  ;  thicken ;  con- 
centrate ;  abridge  ;  epitomize ;  reduce. 

Con-dense',  v.  i.  1.  To  become  more  compact ;  to  be 
reduced  into  a  denser  form. 

Nitrous  acid  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  con- 
denses into  a  very  volatile  liquid  at  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 

JI.  Spencer, 

2.  (Chem.)  (a)  To  combine  or  unite  (as  two  chemical 
substances)  with  or  without  separation  of  some  unim- 
portant side  products.     (6)  To  undergo  polymerization. 

Con-dense',  a.  [L.  C07idensus.]  Condensed;  com- 
pact ;  dense.     [iJ.] 

The  huge  condense  bodies  of  planets.  JSentlcy. 

Con-dens'er  (k5n-dSn'ser),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  condenses. 

2.  (Physics)  (n)  An  instrument  for  condensing  air  or 
other  elastic  fluids,  consisting  of  a  cylinder  having  a 
movable  piston  to  force  the  air  into  a  receiver,  and  a 
valve  to  prevent  its  escape,  (b)  An  instrument  for  con- 
centrating electricity  by  the  effect  of  induction  between 
conducting  plates  separated  by  a  nonconducting  plate. 
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(e)  A  lens  or  mirror,  usually  of  short  focal  distance,  used 
to  concentrate  light  upon  an  object. 

3.  (Chem.)  An  apparatus  for  receiving  and  condensing 
the  volatile  products  of  distillation  to  a  liquid  or  solid 
form,  by  cooling. 

4.  {Steam  Engine)  An  apparatus,  separate  from  the 
cylinder,  in  wliicji  the  exhaust  steam  is  condensed  by  tlie 
action  of  cold  water  or  air.    See  lllust.  of  Steam  engine. 

Achromatic  condenser  (Optics),  an  achromatic  lens  used 
as  a  condenser.  —  Bull's-eye  condenser,  or  Bull's-eye  (Ojj- 
(ics),  a  lens  of  short  focal  distance  used  for  concentrating 
rays  of  liglit. —  Injection  condenser,  a  vessel  in  vvhicli  steam 
is  condensed  by  the  direct  contact  of  water. —  Surface  con- 
denser, an  apparatus  for  condensing  steam,  especially  the 
exhaust  of  a  steam  engine,  by  bringing  it  into  contact 
with  metaUic  surfaces  cooled  by  water  or  air. 

Con-den'si-ble  (kou-dSu'si-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
condensed  ;  as,  a  gas  condensible  to  a  liquid  by  cold. 

Cond'er(kon'der),n.  [FromCoND.]  One  who  watches 
shoals  of  fish  ;  a  balker.     See  Balkes. 

Con'de-Scend'   (kon'de-sSnd'J,   V.  i.      limp.  &  p.  p. 
Condescended  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Condescending.]     [F. 
condescevdre,  LL.  condescendere,  f  r.  L.  con-  +  descendere. 
See  Descend.]    1.  To  stoop  or  descend ;  to  let  one's  self 
down  ;  to  yield  ;  to  submit ;  to  waive  the  privileges  of 
rank  or  dignity ;  to  accommodate  one's  self  to  an  infe- 
rior.   "  Condescend  to  men  of  low  estate."  JRoni.  xii.  16. 
Can  they  think  nie  bo  broken,  so  debased 
"With  corporal  servitude,  that  my  mind  ever 
Will  condescend  to  sucli  absurd  commands  ?     JliUoji. 

Spain's  mishty  monarch, 
In  gracious  clemency,  does  condescend. 
On  these  conditions,  to  become  your  friend.   Drj/den. 

Often  used  ironically,  implying  an  assumption  of  supe- 
riority. 

Those  who  thought  they  were  honoring  me  by  condesccnfting 
to  address  a  few  words  to  me.  t.  ir.  Jiobinson. 

2.  To  consent.     [Obs.] 

All  parties  willingly  condescended  hereunto.     7?.  Carew. 

Syn.  — To  yield  ;  stoop;  descend;  deign;  vouchsafe. 

Con'de-scend'ence  (-sSn'dens),  I  n.     [Cf .  F.   conde- 

Con'de-scend'en-cy  (-den-sy),  j  scendance.']  Con- 
descension.    [06s.] 

Con'de-scend'ing-ly  (-ding-lj^),  acff.  In  a  condescend- 
ing manner.  Atierbnry, 

Con'de-soen'slon  (kSn'de-sSn'shtin),  n.  [L.  conde- 
scensio.']  Tlie  act  of  condescending;  voluntary  descent 
from  one's  rank  or  dignity  in  intercourse  with  an  infe- 
rior ;  courtesy  toward  inferiors. 

It  forbids  pride  .  .  .  and  commands  humihty,  modesty,  and 
condescension  to  others.  TLuoison. 

Such  a  dignity  and  condescension  ...  as  are  suitable  to  a  su- 
perior nature.  Addison. 

Syn.  — Complaisance;  courtesy;  affability. 

Gon'de-scent'  (-sSnf),  n.  [Cf.  Condescend,  Descent.] 
An  act  of  condescension.     [06s.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Con-dign'  (k5n-din'),  a.     [F.  condigne,  L.  condignus 

very  worthy ;   con-  +  dignus  worthy.     See  Deion,  and 

cf .  DiGNE.]   1.  Worthy ;  suitable  ;  deserving ;  fit.    \_Obs.'] 

Condign  and  worthy  praise.  Udall. 

Herself  of  all  that  rule  she  deemed  most  condign. '  Spenser. 

2.  Deserved ;  adequate ;  suitable  to  the  fault  or 
crime.    "  Condign  censure."  Milman. 

Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer  .  .  . 
I  never  gave  them  condign  punishment.         Shak. 

Con-dlg'nl-ty  (kSn-dTg'nl-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  condignite.^ 
{Sckolaslic  Theol.)  Merit,  acquired  by  works,  which  can 
claim  reward  on  the  score  of  general  benevolence. 

Such  a  worthiness  of  condignity,  and  proper  merit  of  the 
heavenly  glory,  cannot  be  found  in  any  the  best,  most  perfect, 
and  excellent"  of  created  beings.  Bp.  BuU. 

Con-dignly  (-din'lj^),  adv.    According  to  merit. 

Con-digU'ness,  n.  Agreeableness  to  deserts ;  suita- 
bleness. 

Con'dl-ment  (kSn'dl-ment),  n.  [L.  condimenlum,  fr. 
condire.  See  Condite.]  Something  used  to  give  relish 
to  food,  and  to  gratify  the  taste  ;  a  pungent  and  appeti- 
zing substance,  as  pepper  or  mustard ;  seasoning. 

As  for  radish  and  the  hke,  they  are  for  condiments,  and  not 
for  nourishment.  Bacon. 

Con'dis-ci'ple  (kon'dTs-si'p'l),  n.  pL.  eondfsctpuhis. 
See  Disciple.]    A  schoolfellow ;  a  fellow-student.     [iJ.] 

Con'dlte  (kSn'dit),  a.  [L.  conditus,  p.  p.  of  condire 
to  preserve,  pickle,  season.  See  Recondite.]  Preserved  ; 
pickled.     [06s/l  Burton. 

Con-dlte'  (kon-dlf),  v.  t.  To  pickle ;  to  preserve  ;  as, 
to  condite  pears,  quinces,  etc.     [06s.]  Jer.  Taylor, 

Con-dl'tlon  (kSn-dish'iin),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  eonrfiVt'o  (bet- 
ter condicio)  agreement,  compact,  condition  ;  con-  -)-  a 
root  signlfymg  to  show,  point  out,  akin  to  dicere  to  say, 
dicare    to    proclaim,    dedicate.      See   Teach,  Token.] 

1.  Mode  or  state  of  being  ;  state  or  situation  with 
regard  to  external  circumstances  or  influences,  or  to 
physical  or  mental  integrity,  health,  strength,  etc.  ; 
predicament ;  rank ;  position  ;  estate. 

I  am  in  my  condition 
A  prince,  Miranda  ;  I  do  think,  a  king.  Skak. 

And  O,  what  man's  condition  can  be  worse 
Than  his  whom  plenty  starves  and  blessings  curse  ? 

Cowieff, 
The  new  conditions  of  life.  Darwin. 

2.  Essential  quality ;  property;  attribute. 

It  seemed  to  us  a  condition  and  property  of  divine  powers  and 
beings  to  be  hidden  and  unseen  to  others.  Bacon. 

3.  Temperament;  disposition;  character,     [OSs.] 
The  condition  of  a  saint  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil.    Shak. 

4.  That  which  must  exist  as  the  occasion  or  concomi- 
tant of  something  else ;  that  which  is  requisite  in  order 
that  something  else  should  take  effect ;  an  essential 
qualification  ;  stipulation  ;  terms  specified. 

I  bad  as  lief  take  her  dowry  with  this  condition,  to  be  whipped 
at  the  high  cross  every  morning.  S/tak. 

Many  are  apt  to  believe  remission  of  sins,  but  they  believe 
it  without  the  condition  of  repentance.  Jet:  Taylor. 


B.  (Law)  A  clause  in  a  contract,  or  agreement,  which 
has  for  its  object  to  suspend,  to  defeat,  or  in  some  way 
to  modify,  the  principal  obligation  ;  or,  in  case  of  a  will, 
to  suspend,  revoke,  or  modify  a  devise  or  bequest.  It  is 
also  the  case  of  a  future  uncertain  event,  which  may  or 
may  not  happen,  and  on  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence 
of  which,  the  accomplishment,  rescission,  or  modification 
of  an  obligation  or  testamentary  disposition  is  made  to 
depend.  Blount.     Tomlins.    Bouvier.     Wharton. 

Equation  of  condition.  (uVfat/i.)  See  under  Equation. — 
On  or  Upon  condition  (that),  used  for  if  in  introducmg  con- 
ditional sentences.  '^  Upon  condition  thou  wilt  swear  to 
pay  him  tribute  .  .  .  thou  Shalt  be  placed  as  viceroy  un- 
der him."  fS/iak.  —  Conditions  of  sale,  the  terms  on  wliich 
it  is  proposed  to  sell  property  by  auction ;  also,  the  in- 
strument containing  or  expressing  these  terms. 

Syn.  —  State ;  situation ;  circumstances ;  station ;  case ; 
mode ;  plight ;  predicament ;  stipulation  ;  qualification  ; 
requisite  ;  article ;  provision ;  arrangement.    See  State. 

Con-dl'tion  (kon-dlsh'iin),  v.  i.  [imp.  Sz  p.  p.  CoN- 
Di'noNED  (-dish'iind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conditioning.] 

1.  To  make  terms ;  to  stipulate. 

Pay  me  back  niy  credit, 
And  I'll  condition  with  ye.  Beau.  &-  F!. 

2.  {Metaph.)  To  impose  upon  an  object  those  relations 
or  conditions  without  which  knowledge  and  thought  are 
alleged  to  be  impossible. 

To  think  of  a  thing  is  to  condition.    Sir  W.  I/amilton. 
Con-dl'tlon,  v.  t.     [Cf.  LL.  condUionare.    See  Condi- 
tion, jj.]     1.  To  invest  with,  or  limit  by,  conditions ;  to 
burden  or  qualify  by  a  condition ;  to  impose  or  be  im- 
posed as  the  condition  of. 

Seas,  that  daily  gain  upon  the  shore, 
Have  ebb  and  flow  conditioning  their  march.    Tennyson. 

2.  To  contract ;  to  stipulate  ;  to  agree. 

It  was  conditioned  between  Saturn  and  Titan,  that  Saturn 
eliouid  put  to  death  all  his  male  children.       air  iV.  lialeig/i. 

3.  ( U.  S.  Colleges)  To  put  under  conditions ;  to  re- 
quire to  pass  a  new  examination  or  to  make  up  a  specified 
study,  as  a  condition  of  remaining  in  one's  class  or  in 
college ;  as,  to  condition  a  student  who  has  failed  in 
some  branch  of  study. 

4-  To  test  or  assay,  as  silk  (to  ascertain  the  propor- 
tion of  moisture  it  contains).  McElrath. 

Con-dl'Uon-al  (kon-dlsh'iSn-al),  a.  [L.  conditiona- 
lis.'\  1.  Containing,  implying,  or  depending  on,  a  condi- 
tion or  conditions ;  not  absolute  ;  made  or  granted  on 
certain  terms;  as,  a  conditional  promise. 

Every  covenant  of  God  with  man  .  .  .  may  justly  be  made 
(as  in  fact  it  is  made)  with  this  conditional  punishment  an- 
nexed and  declared.  Bp.  Warhurton. 

2.  {.Gram.  &  Logic)  Expressing  a  condition  or  suppo- 
sition ;  as,  a  conditimial  word,  mode,  or  tense. 

A  conditional  proposition  is  one  which  asserts  the  dependence 
of  one  categorical  proposition  on  anotlier.  IVhately. 

The  words  hypothetical  and  conditional  may  be  .  .  .  used 
synonymously.  */".  S-  Mill. 

Con-di'tion-al,  n.    1.  A  limitation.    [Obs."]     Bacon. 

2.  A  conditional  word,  mode,  or  proposition. 

Disjunctives  may  be  turned  into  conditionals.  L.  H.  Atwater. 

Con-dl'tion-al'i-ty  (-Slt-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
conditional,  or  limited ;  limitation  by  certain  terms. 

Con-dl'tlon-al-ly  (-ol-ly),  adv.  In  a  conditional  man- 
ner ;  subject  to  a  condition  or  conditions ;  not  absolutely 
or  positively.  Shak. 

Con-dl'tion-ate   (kSn-dish'iin-at),  a.     [LL.   conditio- 

jiatus,  p.  p.    See  Condition,  v.  i.]    Conditional.     [06s.] 

Barak's  answer  is  faithful,  though  conditionate.    Bp.  Hall. 

Con-dl'tlon-ate  (-ay,  v.  t.  1.  To  qualify  by  condi- 
tions ;  to  regulate.     [06s.] 

2.  To  put  under  conditions ;  to  render  conditional. 

Con-dl'tioned  (kSn-dish'iind),  a.  1.  Surrounded  ;  cir- 
cumstanced ;  in  a  certain  state  or  condition,  as  of  prop- 
erty or  health ;  as,  a  well  conditioned  man. 

The  best  conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit.         Shak. 

2.  Having,  or  known  under  or  by,  conditions  or  rela^ 
tions ;  not  independent ;  not  absolute. 

Under  these,  thought  is  possible  only  in  the  conditioned  inter- 
val. Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Con-dl'tlon-ly,  adv.     Conditionally.     [06s.] 

Con'dl-tO-ry  (k5n'di-to-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Conditoeies  (-riz). 
[L.  conditorium,  fr.  condere  to  hide.  See  Recondite.] 
A  repository  for  holding  things ;  a  hiding  place. 

Con-dog'  (kSn-dSg' ;  115),  v.  i.  [A  punning  corruption 
of  concan]     To  concur  ;  to  agree.     [Burlesque'] 

m^^  This  word  appears  in  early  dictionaries  as  a  syn- 
onym for  the  word  agree ;  thus.  Agree  ;  concurre,  co- 
here, condog,  condescend."    Cockeram. 

Con-dOla-tO-ry  (kSn-dolS^to-r^),  a.  Expressing  con- 
dolence. Smart. 

Con-dole'  (kSn-dol'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Condoled 
(-dold') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Condoling.]  [L.  condolere  ; 
con-  -{-  dolere  to  feel  pain,  grieve.  See  Dolepitl.]  To 
express  sympathetic  sorrow ;  to  grieve  in  sympathy ;  — 
followed  by  with. 

Your  friends  would  have  cause  to  rejoice,  rather  than  condole 
with  you.  Sir  IV.  Temple. 

Con-dole',  v.  t.    To  lament  or  grieve  over.     [iJ.] 

I  come  not,  Samson,  to  condole  thy  chance.       Milton. 
Con-dole'ment   (-ment),    n.     1.    Condolence.      "A 

■pitiinl  condolement."  Milton. 

2.  Sorrow;  mourning;  lamentation.  Sh'ak. 

Con-do'lence  (kSn-do'lens),  n.     [Cf.  F.  condoleance.'] 

Expression  of  sympathy  with  another  in  sorrow  or  grief. 

Their  congratulations  and  their  condolences.        Steele. 

A  special  mission  of  condolence.  Macaulay, 

Con-dOl'er  (kCn-doler),  n.     One  who  condoles. 

Con'do-na'tion  (kon'do-na'shun),  n.  [L.  condonatio 
a  giving  away.]     1.  The  act  of  condoning  or  pardoning. 

2.  {Law)  Forgiveness,  either  express  or  implied,  by  a 
husband  of  his  wife  or  by  a  wife  of  her  husband,  for  a 


breach  of  marital  duty,  as  adultery,  with  an  implied 
condition  that  the  offense  shall  not  be  repeated. 

Bouvier.     Wharton. 

Con-done'  (kSn-don'),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Condoned 
(-dond') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Condoning.]     [L.  condonare, 
-donatum,  to  give  up,  remit,  forgive  ;  con-  -j-  donare  to 
give.     See  Donate.]    1.  To  pardon  ;  to  forgive. 
A  fraud  which  he  had  either  concocted  or  condoned.   W.  Black. 

It  would  have  been  magnanimous  in  the  men  then  in  power 
to  have  overlooked  all  these  things,  and,  condoning  the  politics, 
to  have  rewarded  the  poetry  of  Burns.  J.  C.  SItairp. 

2.  (Law)  To  pardon ;  to  overlook  the  offense  of ;  esp., 
to  forgive  for  a  violation  of  the  marriage  vow ;  —  said  of 
either  the  husband  or  the  wife. 

Con'dor  (kSn'dSr),  n.     [Sp.  condor,  fr.  Peruvian  cun- 
tur.~\    (Zool.)    A  very  large  bird 
of  the  Vulture   family   (Sarco- 
rhamplius    gryphus),   found   in  ( 
the  most  elevated  parts  of  the 

Jl  Con'dot-tie're  (kSn'dSt-tyS'- 

ra),  n. ;  pi.  Condottieri  (-re). 
[It.,  captain.]  A  military  ad- 
venturer of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  who  sold  his 
services,  and  those  of  his  follow- 
ers, to  any  party  in  any  con- 
test. 

Con-duce'  (kSn-dus'V  _y.  i. 
[imp.  &p.  p.  Conduced  (-dust') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conducing.]  [L. 
conducere  to  bring  together,  con- 
duce,   hire;    con-  -\-  ducere  to  Condor, 

lead.  See  Duke,  and  cf.  Conduct,  ra.,  Cond.]  To  lead 
or  tend,  esp.  with  reference  to  a  favorable  or  desirable  re- 
sult;  to  contribute ;  —  usually  followed  by  to  or  toward. 

He  was  sensible  how  much  such  a  union  would  conduce  to  the 
happiness  of  both.  Macaulay. 

The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood.  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  contribute  ;  aid;  assist;  tend;  subserve. 

Con-duce',  v.  t.  To  conduct ;  to  lead ;  to  guide.  [06s.] 
He  was  sent  to  conduce  hither  the  princess.    Sir  H.  Woiton, 

Con-du'cent  (k5n-du'sent),  a.  [L.  conducens,  p.  pr.] 
Conducive ;  tending. 

Conducent  to  the  good  success  of  this  business.    Abp.  Laud. 

Con-dn'ol-bll'l-ty  (-si-bil'T-tJ),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity  of  being  coiiducible  ;  _conducibleness.      Bp.  Wilkins. 

Con-du'cl-ble  (kon-du'sT-b'l),  a.  [L.  conducibilis.} 
Conducive ;  tending ;  contributing.  Bacon. 

All  his  laws  are  in  themselves  conducible  to  the  temporal  in- 
terest of  them  that  observe  them.  Bentley, 

Con-dU'cl-We-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  conducible. 

Con-du'ci-bly,  adv.  _In  a  manner  to  promote,     [if.] 

Con-du'clve  (kon-du'slv),  a.  Leading  or  tending; 
helpful ;  contributive  ;  tending  to  promote. 

However  conducive  to  the  good  of  our  country.    Addison, 

Con-du'clve -ness,  n.    The  quality  of  conducing. 

Con'dUCt  (kSn'dukt),  n.  [LL.  conductus  defense, 
escort,  fr.  L.  conductus,  p.  p.  of  conducere.  See  Con- 
duce, and  cf.  Conduit.]  1.  The  act  or  method  of  con- 
ducting ;  guidance ;  management. 

Christianity  has  humanized  the  conduct  of  war.    Paley, 

The  conduct  of  the  state,  the  administration  of  its  affairs. 

Ld.  Brougham. 

2.  Skillful  guidance  or  management ;  generalship. 

Conduct  of  armies  is  a  prince's  art.  Waller. 

Attacked  the  Spaniards  . . .  with  great  impetuosity,  but  with 

so  little  conduct,  that  his  forces  were  totally  routed.    Jiobertson, 

3.  Convoy ;  escort ;  guard  ;  guide.     [Archaic'] 

I  will  be  your  conduct.  B.  Jonson, 

In  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come.  JShak. 

4.  That  which  carries  or  conveys  anything  ;  a  chan- 
nel ;  a  conduit ;  an  instrument.     [06s.] 

Although  thou  hast  been  conduct  of  my  shame.      Shak. 

5.  The  manner  of  guiding  or  carrying  one's  self  ;  per- 
sonal deportment ;  mode  of  action ;  behavior. 

All  these  dii&culties  were  increased  by  the  conduct  of 
Shrewsbury.  Macaulay, 

What  in  the  conduct  of  our  life  appears 
So  well  designed,  so  luckily  begun. 
But  when  we  have  our  wish,  we  wish  undone  ?     Dryden, 

6.  Plot ;  action ;  construction ;  manner  of  development. 

The  book  of  Job,  in  conduct  and  diction.    Macaulay. 
Conduct  money  (Naul.),  a  portion  of  a  seaman's  wages 
retained  tUl  the  end  of  his  engagement,  and  paid  over 
only  if  his  conduct  has  been  satisfactory. 

Syn.  —  Behavior ;  carriage  ;  deportment ;  demeanor ; 
bearing ;  management ;  gmdance.    See  Behavioe. 

Con-duct'   (k5n-dukt'),   v.   i.      [imp.   &  p.  p.  CoN- 
DUCTED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conducting.]     [See  Conduct, 
m.]     1.  To  lead,  or  guide  ;  to  escort;  to  attend. 
I  can  conduct  you,  lady,  to  a  low 
But  loyal  cottage,  where  you  may  be  safe.     Milton. 

2.  To  lead,  as  a  commander ;  to  direct ;  to  manage ; 
to  carry  on ;  as,  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  kingdom. 

Little  skilled  in  the  art  of  conducting  a  siege.    Prescott. 

3.  To  behave ;  —  with  the  reflexive  ;  as,  he  conducted 
himself  well. 

4.  (Physics)  To  serve  as  a  medium  for  conveying; 
to  transmit,  as  heat,  light,  electricity,  etc. 

5.  {3fus.)  To  direct,  as  the  leader  in  the  performance 
of  a  musical  composition. 

Con-duct',  V.  i.  1.  To  act  as  a  conductor  (as  of  heat, 
electricity,  etc.) ;  to  carry. 

2.  To  conduct  one's  self  ;  to  behave.     [U.  S.] 

Con-duct'i-bil'1-ty  (k5n-di3k'ti-bil'T-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
eonductibilite.]  1.  Capability  of  being  conducted ;  as, 
the  conductibility  of  heat  or  electricity. 

2.  Conductivity ;  capacity  ~for  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting. 

Con-duct'1-ble  (-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  conducted. 
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ComlUC'tlon  (k5n-dBk'shQn),  n.  [L.  conductio  a 
bringing  togetlier  :  cf.  F.  conduclion.']  \.  The  act  of 
leading  or  guiding.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  The  act  of  training  up.     \_Obs.'\  B.  Jonson. 

3.  (Physics)  Transmission  through,  or  by  means  of,  a 
conductor ;  also,  conductivity. 

rXhel  communication  [of  heat]  from  one  body  to  another 
when  they  are  in  contact,  or  through  a  homogeneous  body  from 
particle  to  particle,  constitutes  conduction.  Amer.  Cue. 

Con-dUCt'lve  (-duk'ttv),  a.  Having  the  quality  or 
power  of  conducting;  as,  the  conductive  tissue  of  a  pistil. 

The  ovarian  walls  .  .  .  are  seen  to  be  distinctly  conductive. 

Goodale  (Qray's  Bot.). 

Con'dUC-tlv'i-ty  (kon'dak-tiv't-tj^),  n.  The  quality 
or  power  of  conducting,  or  of  receiving  and  transmit- 
ting, as  heat,  electricity,  etc. ;  as,  the  conductivity  of  a 
nerve. 

Thermal  conductivity  (Physics),  the  quantity  of  heat 
that  passes  in  unit  time  through  unit  area  of  plate  whose 
thickness  is  unity,  when  its  opposite  faces  differ  in  tem- 
perature by  one  degree.  /.  D.  Everett.  —  Thermometric 
coDinctivity  (Phi/sics),  the  thermal  conductivity  when  the 
unit  of  heat  employed  is  the  heat  required  to  raise  umt 
volume  of  the  suostance  one  degree. 

Con-dUCt'or  (kSn-diik'ter),  n.  [LL.,  a  carrier, 
transporter,  L.,  a  lessee.]  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
conducts  ;  a  leader ;  a  commander ;  a  guide ;  a  man- 
ager ;  a  director. 

Zeal,  the  blind  conductor  of  the  will.  Dryden. 

2.  One  in  charge  of  a  public  conveyance,  as  of  a  rail- 
road train  or  a  street  car.     lU.  S.] 

3.  {3Ius.)  The  leader  or  director  of  an  orchestra  or 
chorus. 

4.  (Physics)  A  substance  or  body  capable  of  being  a 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  certain  forces,  esp.  heat 
or  electricity ;  specifically,  a  lightning  rod. 

5.  (Surg.)  A  grooved  sound  or  staff  used  for  directing 
instruments,  as  lithontriptic  forceps,  etc. ;  a  director. 

6.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Lkadeb. 

Prime  conductor  (AVec),  the  largest  conductor  of  an 
electrical  machine,  serving  to  collect,  accumulate,  or  re- 
tain the  electricity. 

Con-dUCt'O-ry  (-to-rj?),  a.  [LL.  conductorius.']  Hav- 
ing the  property  of  conducting,     [i?.] 

Con-duct'ress  (kSn-dOk'trSs),  n.  A  woman  who  leads 
or  directs ;  a  directress. 

Con'dult  (kSn'dit  or  kQn'dlt ;  277),  n.   [F.,  fr.  LL.  con- 
ductus  escort,  conduit.      See  Conduct.]     1.   A  pipe, 
canal,  channel,  or  passage  for  conveying  water  or  fluid. 
All  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up.  Shak. 

This  is  the  fountain  of  all  those  bitter  waters,  of  which, 
through  a  iundred  different  conduits,  we  have  drunk.     Burke. 

2.  (Arch.)  (a)  A  structure  forming  a  reservoir  for 
water.  Oxf.  Gloss,  (h)  A  narrow  passage  for  private 
communication. 

Con-du'pll-oate  (kSu-du'pli-kSt),  a.  [L.  condupU- 
eatus,  p.  p.  of  condupHcare.  See  Duplicate.]  (Bat.) 
Folded  lengthwise  along  the  midrib,  the  upper  face 
being  within ;  —  said  of  leaves  or  petals  in  vernation  or 
asstivation. 

Con-du'pU-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiln),  n.  [L.  conduplicatio.'] 
A  doubling  together  or  folding ;  a  duplication.     [iJ.] 

Con'du-ran'gO  (kSn'dii-rSn'go),  n.    (Med.)  See  Cun- 

DUKANOO. 

Con-dui'rlte  (k5n-dur'rlt),  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
the  mineral  domeykite,  or  copper  arsenide,  from  the 
Condurra  mine  in  Comvpall,  England. 

Con'dy-lar  (kSn'dl-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  condyle. 

Condylar  foramen  (Anat.),  a  foramen  in  front  of  each 
condyle  of  the  occipital  bone ;  —  sometimes  called  the 
anterior  condylar  foramen  when  a  second,  or  posterior, 
foramen  is  present  behind  the  condyle,  as  often  happens 
in  man. 

Con'dyle  (kSn'dil  or  -dil),  n.  pj.  condylus  knuckle, 
joint,  Gr.  koi/^uAo?  :  cf.  F.  condyle."]  (Anat.)  A  bony 
prominence ;  particularly,  an  eminence  at  the  end  of  a 
bone  bearing  a  rounded  articular  surface ;  —  sometimes 
applied  also  to  a  concave  articular  surface. 

Con'dy-loid  (-dt-loid),  a.  iCondyle -\- -old:  cf.  P. 
condyldide.]  (Anat.)  Shaped  like  or  pertaining  to  a 
condyle. 

II  Con^dy-Io'ina  (-lo'ma), )  n. ;  pi.  L.    Condylomata 

Con'dy-lome  (-lom),  )  (-lo'mfi^ta  or  -15m'a-ta), 
E.  CoNDTLOMES  (-lomz).  [NL.  condyloma,  fr.  Gr.  kov- 
iuAw/aa,  from  koi/SvAos  knuckle.  See  -OMA.]  (Med.)  A 
wartlike  new  growth  on  the  outer  skin  or  adjoining 
mucous  membrane. 

3^°"  There  are  two  kinds  of  condylomata,  the  pointed 
andthe  broad,  the  latter  being  of  syphi-  ^ 

litic  origin. 

Con-dyl'0-pod  (kSn-dTl'o-pSd),  n. 
[Gr.  Koi/SuAos  knuckle  (or  joint)  + 
-pod.']     (Zool.)  An  arthropod. 

Cone  (kon),  n.  [L.  conus  cone  (in 
sense  1),  Gr.  kui/o;  ;  akin  to  Skr.  fana 
whetstone,  L.  cuneus  wedge,  and  prob. 
to  E.  hone.  See  Hone,  n.]  1.  (Geom.) 
A  solid  of  the  form  described  by  the 
revolution  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
about  one  of  the  sides  adjacent  to  the 

right  angle  ;  —  called  also  a  right  cone.  

More   generally,   any  solid  having  a    Geometrical  Cone, 
vertical  point  and  bounded  by  a  sur- 
face which  is  described  by  a  straight  line  always  passing 
through  that  vertical  point ;  a  solid  having  a  circle  for 
its  base  and  tapering  to  a  point  or  vertex. 

2.  Anything  shaped  more  or  less  like  a  mathematical 
cone  ;  as,  a  volcanic  cone,  a  collection  of  scoriae  around 
the  crater  of  a  volcano,  usually  heaped  up  in  a  conical 
form. 

Now  had  Night  measured  with  her  shadowy  cone 

Half  way  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault.  iliUan. 


Cone  of  Italian 
Pine. 


Cone  Shell  (^Conus 
marmoreus).  (^) 


Cone  Pulley,  with 
steps. 


(Bot.)  The  fruit  or  strobile  of  the  Coniferse,  as  of 
ilie  pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  cypress.  It  is 
composed  of  woody  scales,  each  one  of 
which  has  one  or  two  seeds  at  its  base. 
4.  (Zool.)  A  shell  of 
the  genus  Conus,  hav- 
ing a  conical  form. 

Cone  of  rays  (Opt.), 
the  pencil  of  rays  of 
light  which  proceed 
from  a  radiant  point 
to   a   given   surface, 
as  that  of  a  lens,  or 
conversely. —  Cone 
pulley.  See  in  the  Vo- 
cabiuary.  —  Oblique 
or  Scalene  cone,  a  cone 
of  which  the  axis  is 
inclined  to  the  plane 
of  its  base.— Right  cone.  SeelstCoNE.l. 
Cone  (kon),  V.  t.    To  render  cone- 
shaped  ;  to  bevel  like  the  circular  seg- 
ment of  a  cone  ;  as,  to  cone  the  tires  of  car  wheels. 

Cone'-in-cone'  (kon'in-kon'),  a.  (Geol.y  Consisting 
of  a  series  of  parallel  cones,  each  made  up  of  many  con- 
centric cones  closely  packed  together ;  —  said  of  a  kind 
of  structure  sometimes  observed  in  sedimentary  rocks. 

Co-ne'lne  (ko-ne'In  or  ko'ne-in ;   104),  n.     (Chem.) 

See  Conine. 

Co'ne-pate   (ko'ne-pat),  I  n.     [Mexican  conepatl  and 

Co'ne-patI   (-pSt'l),         |   epa«.]  (ZooZ.)  The  skunk. 

Cone'  pulley  (kon'  pul'l^).     A  pulley  for  driving 

machines,  etc.,  having  two  or  more 

parts  or  steps  of  different  diameters  ; 

a  pulley  having  a  conical  shape. 

Co'ney  (ko'ny  or  kun'y),  n.  1.  (Zo- 
ol.) A  rabbit.     See  Cony. 
2.  (Zool.)  A  fish.    See  Cony. 
Con'fab  (kSn'fSb),  n.    [Contr.  from 
confabulation^    Familiar  talk  or  con- 
versation.    [^Colloq.] 

Con-fab'U-late  (kSn-faViJ-lat),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Confabulated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Confabulating.]  [L. 
confabulatus,  p.  p.  of  confabidari,  to  converse  together  ; 
eon-  -\-  fabulari  to  speak,  f r.  fabula.  See  Fable.]  To 
talk  familiarly  together  ;  to  chat ;  to  prattle. 
I  shall  not  ask  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
If  birds  confabulate  or  no.  Cowper. 

Con-fab'U-la'tlon  (kSn-fSb'ii-la'shun),  n.  [L.  con- 
fabulatio.]  Familiar  talk ;  easy,  unrestrained,  uncere- 
monious conversation. 

Friends'  confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times,  as  fire  in 
winter.  Burton. 

Con-fab'u-la-tO-ry  (-la-tS-r^),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
familiar  talk  ;  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  Weever. 

Con'fa-lon  (kSn'fa-lon),  n.  [F.  See  Gonfalon.]  (E. 
0.  Ch.)  One  of  a  fraternity  of  seculars,  also  called  Pen- 
itents. 

Con-to're-a'tlon  (kSn-fSr'rS-a'shiSn),  n.  [L.  confar- 
reatio,  fr.  confarreare  to  marry ;  con-  +  farreum  (sc. 
libum  cake)  a  spelt  cake,  fr.  farreus  made  of  spelt,  f r. 
far  a  sort  of  grain.]  (Antiq. )  A  form  of  marriage  among 
the  Romans,  in  which  an  offering  of  bread  was  made,  in 
presence  of  the  high  priest  and  at  least  ten  witnesses. 

Con-f at'ed  (kon-f af  Sd),  p.  a.  Fated  or  decreed  with 
something  else.     [JJ.]  A.  Tucker. 

Con-f  eot'  (k5n-f  ekt'),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Confected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CoNPECiTNG.]  [L.  confectus,  p.  p.  of 
eonficere  to  prepare.  See  Comfit.]  1.  To  prepare,  as 
sweetmeats ;  to  make  a  confection  of.     [Obs.] 

Saffron  confected  in  Cilicia.  W.  Browne. 

2.  To  construct ;  to  form ;  to  mingle  or  mix.      [Obs.] 

Of  this  were  comfected  the  famous  everlasting  lamps  and 

tapers.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

[My  joys3  are  still  confected  with  some  fears.     Stirling. 

Con'fect  (kSn'fSkt),  n.  A  comfit ;  a  confection.  [_Obs.] 

At  supper  eat  a  pippin  roasted  and  sweetened  with  sugar  of 
roses  and  caraway  confects.  Harvey. 

Con-f ec'tlon  (k5n-f Sk'shfin),  n.    [F. ,  f r.  L.  confectio.  ] 

1.  A  composition  of  different  materials.     [Obs.] 

A  new  confection  of  mold.  Bacon. 

2.  A  preparation  of  fruits  or  roots,  etc.,  with  sugar ; 
a  sweetmeat. 

Certain  confections  .  .  .  are  like  to  candied  conserves,  and 
are  made  of  sugar  and  lemons.  Bacon. 

3.  A  composition  of  drugs.  Shah. 

4.  (Med.)  A  soft  solid  made  by  incorporating  a  medici- 
nal substance  or  substances  with  sugar,  sirup,  or  honey. 

11^°*  The  pharmacopoeias  formerly  made  a  distinction 
between  conserves  (made  of  fresh  vegetable  substances 
and  sugar)  and  electuaries  (medicinal  substances  com- 
bined with  sirup  or  honey),  but  the  distinction  is  now 
abandoned  and  all  are  caUed  confections. 

Con-f ec'tlon-a-ry  (-t-rf),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  confectionarius 
a  pharmacist.]    A  confectioner.     [Obs.] 

He  will  take  your  daughters  to  be  confectionaries,  and  to  be 
cooks.  1  Sam.  viii.  13. 

Con-feo'tlon-a-ry,  a.    Prepared  as  a  confection. 

The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum.  Cowper. 

Con-fec'tion-er  (-er),  n.     1.  A  compounder.     [Obs.] 

Canidia  Neapolitana  was  confectioner  of  unguents.  Haywood. 

2.  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to  make  or  sell  confec- 
tions, candies,  etc. 

Con-fec'tion-er-y  (-8r-y  or  -er-^),  n.  1.  Sweetmeats, 
in  general ;  thiugs  prepared  and  sold  by  a  confectioner ; 
confections ;  candies. 

2.  A  place  where  candies,  sweetmeats,  and  similar 
things  are  made  or  sold. 

Con-fec'to-ry  (-to-rj?),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  art  of 
making  sweetmeats.     [Obs.]  Beaumont. 

Con-feo'ture  (-tiJr),  ??.    Same  as  Confiture.     [Obs.] 

Con-fed'er  (kGn-fSd'er),  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  confederer.  See 
Confederate.]    To  confederate.    [Obs.]    Sir  T.  North. 


Con-fed'er-a-cy  (kSn-fgd'er-a-sJ^),  n.  ;  pi.  CONPKDEK- 

ACIES  (-siz).     [From  Confederate,  a.]     1.  A  league  or 

compact  between  two  or  more  persons,  bodies  of  men,  or 

states,  for  mutual  support  or  common  action ;  alliance. 

The  friendships  of  the  world  are  oft 

CoT^federacies  in  vice  or  leagues  of  pleasure.    Additon. 

He  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy.  Sliak. 

Virginia  promoted  a  confederacy.         Bancroft. 

2.  The  persons,  bodies,  states,  or  nations  united  by  a 
league ;  a  confederation. 

The  Grecian  commonwealth, . . .  the  most  heroic  confeder- 
acy that  ever  existed.  liarris. 
Virgil  has  a  whole  confederacy  against  him.     Dryden. 

3.  (Law)  A  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  to 
commit  an  unlawful  act,  or  to  do  a  lawful  act  by  unlaw- 
ful means.     See  Conspiracy. 

Syn.  — League;  covenant;  compact ;  alliance ;  asso- 
ciation ;  union  ;  combination ;  coaUtion  ;  confederation. 

Con-fed'er-ate  (-at),  a.   [L.  confoederatus,  p.  p.  of  con- 
Joederare  to  join  by  a  league ;  con- -\-  foederare  to  estab- 
lish  by  treaty  or  league,  fr.  foedus  league,  compact. 
See  Federal.]    1.  United  in  a  league ;  allied  by  treaty  ; 
engaged  iu  a  confederacy ;  banded  together ;  allied. 
All  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arras. 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  Shdk, 

2.  (Amer.  Hist.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  government 
of  the  eleven  Southern  States  of  the  United  States  which 
(1860-1865)  attempted  to  establish  an  independent  nation 
styled  the  Confederate  States  of  America ;  as,  the  Con- 
federate congress ;  Confederate  money. 

Con-fed'er-ate,  n.  1.  One  who  is  united  with  others 
in  a  league ;  a  person  or  a  nation  engaged  in  a  confed- 
eracy ;  an  ally ;  also,  an  accomplice  in  a  bad  sense. 

He  found  some  of  his  confederates  in  gaol.    Macaulay. 

2.  (Amer.  Hist.)  A  name  designating  an  adherent  to 
the  cause  of  the  States  which  attempted  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union  (18G0-1865). 

Con-fed'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Confedbb- 
ated  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Confederating  (-a'ting),] 
To  unite  in  a  league  or  confederacy ;  to  ally. 

With  these  the  Piercies  them  confederate.       Danid. 

Con-fed'er-ate,  v.  i.  To  unite  in  a  league  ;  to  join  in 
a  mutual  contract  or  covenant ;  to  band  together. 

By  words  men  .  .  .  covenant  and  confederate.     South* 

Con-fed'er-a'ter  (-a'ter),  n.     A  confederate. 

Con-fed'er-a'tlon  (kSH-fSd'er-a'shvln),  n.  [L.  con- 
foederatio:  cf.  F.  confederation.]  1.  The  act  of  con- 
federating ;  a  league ;  a  compact  for  mutual  support ; 
alliance,  particularly  of  princes,  nations,  or  states. 

The  three  princes  enterinto  some  strict  league  and  cmifedero/. 
tion  among  themselves.  Bacon. 

This  was  no  less  than  a  political  confederation  of  the  colonies 
of  New  England.  Palfrey. 

2.  The  parties  that  are  confederated,  considered  as  a 
unit;  a  confederacy. 

Articles  of  confederation.    See  under  Article. 

Con-fed'er-a-tive  (-fi-tiv  or  -a^tiv),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  confederation. 

Con-fed'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.   A  confederate.    Grafton. 

Con-f  er'  (kSn-fer'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conferred 
(-ferd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conferring.]  [L.  conferre  to 
bring  together,  contribute,  consult ;  con-  -\-ferre  to  bear : 
cf.  F.  conferer.  See  1st  Bear.]  1.  To  bring  togethei 
for  comparison  ;  to  compare.     [Obs.] 

If  we  confer  these  observations  with  others  of  the  like  nature, 
we  may  find  cause  to  rectify  the  general  opinion.  " 

2.  To  grant  as  a  possession ;  to  bestow. 

The  public  marks  of  honor  and  reward 
Conferred  upon  me. 

3.  To  contribute ;  to  conduce.     [Obs.] 

The  closeness  and  compactness  of  the  parts  resting  together 
doth  much  confer  to  the  strength  of  the  union.  GlanvUl. 

Con-fer',  v.  i.  To  have  discourse ;  to  consult ;  to 
compare  views ;  to  deliberate. 

Festus,  when  he  had  conferred  with  the  council,  answered. 

Acts  XXV.  12. 
You  shaU  hear  us  confer  of  this.  Shak. 

SjTi.  —  To  counsel ;  advise  ;  discourse  ;  converse. 

Con'fer-ee'  (k5n'fer-e'),  n.  [Cf.  Referee.]  1.  One 
who  is  conferred  with,  or  who  takes  part  in  a  conference ; 
as,  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

2-  One  upon  whom  something  is  conferred- 

Con'fer-ence  (kSn'fer-ens),  n.  [F.  conference.  See 
Confer.]  1.  The  act  of  comparing  two  or  more  things 
together ;  comparison.     [Obs.] 

Helps  and  furtherances  which  .  .  .  the  mutual  conference  of 
all  men's  collections  and  observations  may  afford.  Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  consulting  together  formally ;  serious 
conversation  or  discussion ;  interchange  of  views. 

Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  coT^ference 

As  he  hath  used  of  old.  Shak. 

3.  A  meetmg  for  consultation,  discussion,  or  an  inter- 
change of  opinions. 

4.  A  meeting  of  the  two  branches  of  a  legislature,  by 
their  committees,  to  adjust  differences  between  them. 

5.  (Methodist  Church)  A  stated  meeting  of  preachers 
and  others,  invested  with  authority  to  take  cognizance 
of  ecclesiastical  matters. 

6.  A  voluntary  association  of  Congregational  churches 
of  a  district ;  the  district  in  which  such  churches  are. 

Conference  meeting,  a  meeting  for  conference.  Specif- 
ically, a  meeting  conducted  (usually)  by  laymen,  for  con- 
ference and  prayer.  [  U.  /S.]  —  Conference  room,  a  room 
for  conference  and  prayer,  and  for  the  pastor's  less  for- 
mal addresses.    [  O.  S.] 

Con'fer-en'tlal  (-Sn'shal),  a.  Relating  to  conference. 
[E.]  Clarke. 

Con-fer'ra-We  (kSn-fer'ra-b'l  or  -fSr'rA-b'l),  a.  Capa- 
ble of  being  conferred. 

Con'fer-ree'  (kSu'fer-re'),  n.    Same  as  Conferbb. 
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Con-fer'rer  (kSn-fer'rer),  n.  1.  One  who  confers  ;  one 
who  converses.  Jo/mson. 

2.  One  who  bestows ;  a  giver. 

Con'fer-ru'ml-nate  (kon'fSr-ru'mT-nat), )  a.    [L.  con- 

Con'fer-ru'mi-na'ted  (-ru'mi-ua'tgd),  )  jemimi- 
nare  to  cement.  See  FEERnmuATE.]  (Bot.)  Closely 
united  by  the  coalescence,  or  sticking  together,  of  ct  n- 
tiguous  faces,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cotyledons  of  the 
live-oak  acorn. 

II  Con-fer'va  (kSn-fer'va),  n.;  pi.  Conferva  (-ve). 
[L.,  a  kind  of  water  plant.  See  Comfrey.]  (Bot.)  Any 
unbranched,  slender,  green  plant  of  the  fresh-water  al- 
gae.    The  word  is  frequently  used  in  a  wider  sense. 

Con'fer-va'ceous  (kSn'fer-va'shua),  a.  Belonging  to 
the  confervse. 

Con-fer'vold  (kon-fer'void),  a.  [_Conferva  +  -oid.l 
Like,  or  related  to,  the  confervae.  Loudon. 

Con-fer'VOUS  (-vtis),  a.  Pertaining  to  confervse  ;  con- 
sisting of,  or  resembling,  the  confervse. 

Yon  exiguous  pool's  confervous  scum.    0.  W.  Holmes. 

Con-fess'  (kon-fSs'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Confessed 
(-fSsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Confessing.]  [F.  confesser,  fr. 
L.  conj'essus,  p.  p.  of  confiteri  to  confess ;  con-  -\-  faieri 
to  confess  ;  akin  to  fari  to  speak.     See  2d  Ban,  Fame.] 

1.  To  make  acknowledgncent  or  avowal  in  a  matter 
pertaining  to  one's  self ;  to  acknbwledge,  own,  or  admit, 
as  a  crime,  a  fault,  a  debt. 

And  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg.  Hilton. 

I  must  co7i/es!!  I  was  most  pleased  with  a  beautiful  prospect 
that  none  of  them  have  mentioned.  Addison. 

2.  To  acknowledge  faith  in ;  to  profess  belief  in. 
Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  con/ess  me  before  men,  him  will 

I  conjess,  also,  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Matt.  x.  32. 

For  the  Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither 

ftngel,  nor  spirit ;  but  the  Pharisees  confess  both.     Acts  xxiii.  8. 

3.  To  admit  as  true ;  to  assent  to ;  to  acknowledge,  as 
after  a  previous  doubt,  denial,  or  concealment. 

I  never  frave  it  him.    Send  for  him  hither, 
And  let  him  confess  a  truth.  Shak. 

As  I  coy\fess  it  needs  must  be.  Tennyson. 

As  an  actor  confessed  without  rival  to  shine.    Goldsmith. 

4.  (,Eccl.)  (rt)  To  make  known  or  acknowledge,  as 
one's  sins  to  a  priest,  in  order  to  receive  absolution ;  — 
sometimes  followed  by  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

Our  beautiful  votary  took  an  opportunity  of  cor\fessing  her- 
self to  this  celebrated  lather.  Aadison. 
(6)  To  hear  or  receive  such  confession ;  —  said  of  a  priest. 

He  .  . .  heard  mass,  and  the  prince,  his  son,  with  him,  and 
the  most  part  of  his  company  were  cor\fessed.  Ld.  Beniers. 

5.  To  disclose  or  reveal,  as  an  effect  discloses  its  cause ; 
to  prove ;  to  attest. 

Tall  thriving  trees  confessed  the  fruitful  mold.      Pope. 

Syn.— Admit;  grant;  concede;  avow;  own;  assent; 
recognize ;  prove ;  exhibit ;  attest.  —  To  Confess,  Ac- 
knowledge, Avow.  Acknowledge  is  opposed  to  conceal. 
We  acknowledge  what  we  feel  must  or  ought  to  be  made 
known.  (See  Acknowledge.)  Avow  is  o^^os&A  to  with- 
hold. We  avoip  when  we  make  an  open  and  public  dec- 
laration as  against  obloquy  or  opposition ;  as,  to  avow 
one's  principles ;  to  avow  one's  participation  in  some  act. 
Confess  is  opposed  to  deny.  We  confess  (in  the  ordinary 
'  sense  of  the  word)  what  we  feel  to  have  been  wrong ;  as, 
to  confess  one's  errors  or  faults.  We  sometimes  use  con- 
fess and  acA'nO!i.'Ze<fse  when  there  is  no  admission  of  our 
being  in  the  wrong  ;  as,  this,  I  confess,  is  my  opinion ;  I 
acknowledge  I  have  always  thought  so  ;  but  in  these 
cases  we  qiean  simply  to  imply  that  others  may  perhaps 
think  us  in  the  wrong,  and  hence  we  use  the  words  by 
way  of  deference  to  their  opinions.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  the  early  Christians  were  led  to  use  the  Latin  con- 
fiteor  and  con/essio  jfldei  to  denote  the  public  declaration 
of  their  faith  in  Christianity :  and  hence  the  correspond- 
ing use  in  English  of  the  verb  confess  and  the  noun  con- 
fession. 

Con-f«ss',  V.  i.  1.  To  make  confession ;  to  disclose 
sins  or  faults,  or  the  state  of  the  conscience. 

Every  tongue  shall  coj^fess  to  God.     Eom.  xiv.  11. 

2.  To  acknowledge ;  to  admit ;  to  concede. 
But  since 
(And  I  coTifess  with  right)  you  think  me  bound.    Tennyson. 

Con-fess'ant  (-ant),  n.  [F.  eonfessant.']  One  who 
confesses  to  a  priest.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Con-fess'a-ry  (-a^ry),  n.  [LL.  confessarius.']  One 
who  makes  a  confession.     [OJi.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Con-fess'ed-ly  (-fSs'Sd-lJ?),  adv.  By  confession ;  with- 
out denial.     [Written  also  confestly.'] 

Con-fess'er  (-fSs'er),  n.  One  who  makes  a  confes- 
sion. 

Con-fes'slon  (-fSsh'iin),  n.  [F.  confession,  L.  coti- 
fessio.~\  X.  Acknowledgment;  avowal,  especially  in  a 
matter  pertaining  to  one's  self ;  the  admission  of  a  debt, 
ebligation,  or  crime. 

With  a  crafty  madness  keeps  aloof, 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state.  Shdk. 

2.  Acknowledgment  of  belief ;  profession  of  one's  faith. 
With  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.    Bom.  x.  10. 

3.  (Eccl.)  The  act  of  disclosing  sins  or  faults  to  a 
priest  in  order  to  obtain  sacramental  absolution. 

Auricular  confession. ...  or  the  private  and  special  confession 
of  sins  to  a  priest  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  absolution. 

Hallam. 

4.  A  formulary  in  which  the  articles  of  faith  are 
comprised;  a  creed  to  be  assented  to  or  signed,  as  a 
preliminary  to  admission  to  membership  of  a  church  ;  a 
confession  of  faith. 

5.  (Law)  An  admission  by  a  party  to  whom  an  act  is 
imputed,  in  relation  to  such  act.  A  judicial  confession 
settles  the  issue  to  which  it  applies ;  an  extrajudicial 
eonfession  may  be  explained  or  rebutted.  Wharton. 

Confession  and  avoidance  (Laiv),  a  mode  of  pleading  in 
which  the  party  confesses  the  facts  as  stated  by  his 
adversary,  but  alleges  some  new  matter  by  way  of  avoid- 
ing the  legal  effect  claimed  for  them.    Mosley  &  W.— 


ConfeBBlon  of  faith,  a  formulary  containing  the  articles  of 
faith  ;  a  creed.  —  General  confession,  the  confession  of  sins 
made  by  a  number  of  persons  iu  common,  as  in  public 
prayer.  —  Westminster  Confession.  See  yVestminster  As- 
sembly, under  Assembly. 

Con-fes'sion-al  (kou-fgsh'iin-al),  n.  [F.  confession- 
nal.']  The  recess,  seat,  or  inclosed  place,  where  a  priest 
sits  to  hear  confessions ;  often  a  small  structure  furnished 
with  a  seat  for  the  priest  and  with  a  window  or  aperture 
so  that  the  penitent  who  is  outside  may  whisper  into  the 
priest's  ear  without  being  seen  by  him  or  heard  by  others. 

Con-fes'slon-al,  a.   Pertaining  to  a  confession  of  faith. 

Confessional  equality,  equality  before  the  law  of  persons 
confessing  different  creeds. 

Con-ies'Sion-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  {Eccl.)  An  exagger- 
ated estimate  of  the  importance  of  giving  full  assent  to 
any  particular  formula  of  the  Christian  faith.        Schaff. 

Con-fes'sion-al-ist,  n.  A  priest  hearing,  or  sitting 
to  hear,  confession,     [fi.]  Boucher. 

Con-fes'slon-a-ry  (-a-rj^),  n.  [LL.  confessionarium.'] 
A  confessional.     [06s.]  '      Johnson. 

Con-fes'sion-a-ry,  a.  Pertaining  to  auricular  confes- 
sion ;  as,  a  confessionary  litany. 

Oon-fes'sion-ist,  n.  [Of.  F.  confessioniste.']  One 
professing  a  certain  faith.  Bp.  Montagu. 

Con-fess'or  (kon-fgs'er  ;  277),  n.  [OF.  confessor, 
F.  confesseur,  fr.  L.  &  LL.  confessor.^  1.  One  who 
confesses  ;  one  who  acknowledges  a  fault,  or  the  truth 
of  a  charge,  at  the  risk  of  suffering ;  specifically,  one 
who  confesses  himself  a  follower  of  Christ  and  endures 
persecution  for  his  faith. 

He  who  dies  for  religion  is  a  martyr  ;  he  who  suffers  for  it  is 
a  confessor.  Latham. 

Our  religion  which  hath  been  sealed  with  the  blood  of  so 
many  martj'rs  and  coti/essors.  Bacon. 

2.  A  priest  who  hears  the  confessions  of  others  and 
is  authorized  to  grant  them  absolution. 

Con-fess'or-shlp,  n.  The  act  or  state  of  suffering 
persecution  for  religious  faith. 

Our  duty  to  contend  even  to  confessorship.   J.  H.  Kewman. 

Con-iest'ly  (kon-fgstly),  adv.    See  Confessedly. 

Con'fi-dant'  (kSn'f I-dSnt' ;  277),  n.  muse.  \  [F.  confi- 
.  Con'fl-dante' (kon'f i-dSnt' ;  211),  n.  fern.  \  dent,con- 
fidente,  formerly  also  spelt  confidant,  confidante.  See 
Confide,  and  cf.  Confident.]  One  to  whom  secrets, 
especially  those  relating  to  affairs  of  love,  are  confided 
or  intrusted ;  a  confidential  or  bosom  friend. 
'  You  love  me  for  no  other  end 

Than  to  become  my  confidant  and  friend ; 

As  such  I  keep  no  secret  from  your  eight.     Dryden. 

Con-fide'  (kCn-fId'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p  Confided  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Confiding.]  [L.  confidere;  con--\- 
fidere  to  trust.  See  Faith,  and  cf.  Affiance.]  To  put 
faith  {in) ;  to  repose  confidence  ;  to  trust ;  —  usually  fol- 
lowed by  in  ;  as,  the  prince  confides  in  his  ministers. 
By  thy  command  I  rise  or  fall. 
In  thy  protection  I  confide.  Byron. 

Judge  before  friendships,  then  confide  till  death.    Young. 

Con-fide',  v.  t.  To  intrust ;  to  give  in  charge ;  to 
commit  to  one's  keeping  ;  —  followed  by  to. 

Congress  may  .  .  .  confide  to  the  Circuit  Court  jurisdiction 
of  all  offenses  against  the  United  States.  Story. 

Con'fi-dence  (k5n'fT-dens),  n.  [L.  confidentia  firm 
trust  in,  self-confideuce :  cf.  F.  confidence.l  1.  The 
act  of  confiding,  trusting,  or  putting  faith  in  ;  trust ; 
reliance ;  belief ;  —  formerly  followed  by  of,  now  com- 
monly by  in. 

Society  is  built  upon  trust,  and  trust  upon  confidence  of  one 

another  s  integrity.  South. 

A  cheerful  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.    Macaulay. 

2.  That  in  which  faith  is  put  or  reliance  had. 

The  Lord  shall  be  thy  confidence.     Prov.  iii.  26. 

3.  The  state  of  mind  characterized  by  one's  reliance 
on  himself,  or  his  circumstances  ;  a  feeling  of  self-suffi- 
ciency ;  such  assurance  as  leads  to  a  feeling  of  security ; 
self-reliance ;  —  often  with  self  prefixed. 

Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence  ; 

Do  not  go  forth  to-day.  Skak. 

But  confidence  then  bore  thee  on,  secure 

Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 

Matter  of  glorious  trial.  Milton. 

4.  Private  conversation  ;  (pi.)  secrets  shared ;  as,  there 
were  confidences  between  them. 

Sir,  I  desire  some  confidence  with  you.  Shak. 

Confidence  game,  any  swindling  operation  in  which  ad- 
vantage is  taken  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  victim 
in  the  swindler.  —  Confidence  man,  a  swindler.  —  To  take 
into  one's  confidence,  to  admit  to  a  knowledge  of  one's 
feelings,  purposes,  or  affairs. 

Syn.  —  Trust ;  assurance ;  expectation  ;  hope. 

Con'fi-dent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  confidens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
Of.  Confidant.]  1.  Assured  beyond  doubt ;  having  full 
confidence  or  belief ;  sure 

I  am  confident  that  very  much  may  be  done.       Boyle. 

2.  Trustful ;  without  fear  or  suspicion ;  frank ;  unre- 
served. 

Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland ; 

We  three  are  but  thyself.  Shak. 

Kome,  be  as  iust  and  gracious  unto  me 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee.  SAoik. 

3.  Having  self-reliance  ;  bold  ;  undaunted. 

As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 

Against  a  bird,  do  1  with  Mowbray  fight.  Shak. 

4.  Having  an  excess  of  assurance ;  bold  to  a  fault ; 
dogmatical;  impudent;  presumptuous. 

The  fool  rageth  and  is  confident.  Prov.  xiv.  16. 

5.  Giving  occasion  for  confidence,     [i?.]  ' 

The  cause  was  more  confident  than  the  event  was  prosperous. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Con'H-dent,  n.    See  Confidant.         South.    Dryden. 

Con'fi-den'tial  (kon'ft-den'shal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  confiden- 
iiel.l  1.  Enjoying,  or  treated  with,  confidence  ;  trusted 
in  ;  trustworthy ;  as,  a  confidential  servant  or  clerk. 


2.  Communicated  in  confidence  ;  secret.  "  Confiden- 
tial vaessagea."  Burke. 

Confidential  communication.  (Laiv)  See  Privileged  com- 
mvnication,  under  Privileged.  —  Confidential  creditors, 
those  whose  claims  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  are 
entitled  to  be  paid  before  other  creditors.  —  Confidential 
debts,  debts  incurred  for  borrowed  money,  and  regarded 
as  having  a  claim  to  be  paid  before  other  debts.  McElrath. 

Con'fl-den'tial-ly  (kon'fi-dgn'shal-ly),  adv.  In  confi- 
dence ;  in  reliance  on  secrecy. 

Con'fi-dent-ly  (kon'f I-deut-ly),  adv.  With  confidence  ; 
with  strong  assurance  ;  positively. 

Con'fi-dent-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  confident. 

Con-fid'er  (kon-fi'der),  n.    Oue  who  confides. 

Con-fid'lng:,  a.  That  confides ;  trustful ;  unsuspi. 
cious.  —  Con-fld'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Con-fid'ing-ness,  n. 

Con-fig'ur-ate  (kon-f  ig'iir-at),  v.  i.  [L.  configuratus, 
p.  p.  of  configurare  to  form  from  or  after ;  con-  -j-  figu- 
rare  to  ioim,figuraioTm.  See  Figure.]  To  take  form 
or  position,  as  the  parts  of  a  complex  structure ;  to 
agree  with  a  pattern. 

Known  by  the  name  of  uniformity  ; 
Where  pyramids  to  jjyramids  relate 
And  the  whole  fabric  doth  confif/urate.  Jordan- 

Con-fig'U-ra'tlon  (kon-flg'u-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  con- 
figuratio.'i  1.  Form,  as  depending  on  the  relative  dis- 
position of  the  parts  of  a  thing  ;  shape  ;  figure. 

It  is  the  variety  of  configurations  [of  the  mouth]  .  .  .  which 
gives  birth  and  origin  to  the  several  vowels.  Harris. 

2.  (Astrol.)  Relative  position  or  aspect  of  the  planets ; 
the  face  of  the  horoscope,  according  to  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  planets  at  any  time. 

They  [astrologers]  undertook  ...  to  determine  the  course  ot 
a  man's  character  and  life  from  the  configuration  of  the  stare 
at  the  moment  of  his  birth.  WheivelL 

Con-fig'ure  (kSn-fTg'iir),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CONFIG- 
ttred  (-iird);  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conpiguelng.]  [L.  config- 
urare: ci.F. configurer.  See  Configurate.]  To  arrange 
or  dispose  in  a  certain  form,  figure,  or  shape.      Bentley. 

Con-fln'a-We  (kSn-fin'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  con- 
fined, restricted,  or  limited. 

Not  confinahle  to  any  limits.  Bp.  Hall. 

Con-fins'  (kSn-f  in'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Confined 
(-find') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Confining.]  [F.  confiner  to 
border  upon,  LL.  confinare  to  set  bounds  to  ;  con-  -j- finis 
boundary,  end.  See  Final,  Finish.]  To  restrain  within 
limits ;  to  restrict ;  to  limit ;  to  bound ;  to  shut  up  ;  to 
inclose ;  to  keep  close. 

Now  let  not  nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confined.'  let  order  die  !       Shak. 

He  is  to  confine  himself  to  the  compass  of  numbers  and  the 
slavcrj'  of  rhyme.  Dryden. 

To  be  confined,  to  be  in  childbed. 

Syn.  —  To  bound ;  limit ;  restrain ;  imprison ;  immure ; 

inclose  ;  circumscribe ;  restrict. 

Con'fine  (kSn'fin  or  kon-fin' ;  277),  v.  i.  To  have  a 
common  boundary ;  to  border ;  to  lie  contiguous ;  to 
touch  ;  —  followed  by  on  or  with.     [Obs.'\ 

Where  your  gloomy  bounds 
Confine  with  heaven.  Milton. 

Betwixt  heaven  and  earth  and  skies  there  stands  a  place 
Confining  on  all  three.  Dryden. 

Con'fine  (kSn'fin),  M.   1.  Common  boundary;  border; 
limit ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 
Events  that  came  to  pass  within  the  confines  of  Judea.    Locke. 
And  now  in  little  space 
The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heaven. 
And  of  this  world.  Milton. 

On  the  confines  of  the  city  and  the  Temple.    Macaulay. 
2.  Apartment ;  place  of  restraint ,  prison.     [06«.] 

Confines,  wards,  and  dungeons.  Shdk. 

The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine.  Shak. 

Con'fine'less  (kSn'fin'lgs  or  kon-fin'-),  a.  Without 
limitation  or  end ;  bovmdless.  Shak. 

Con-fine'ment  (kon-fln'ment),  n.  1.  Restraint  with- 
in limits ;  imprisonment ;  any  restraint  of  liberty ;  se- 
clusion. 

The  mind  hates  restraint,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under 
confinement  when  the  sight  is  pent  up.  Addison. 

2.  Restraint  within  doors  by  sickness,  esp.  that  caused 
by  childbirth  ;  lying-in.  ' 

Con-fin'er  (kon-fin'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
limits  or  restrains. 

Con'fi'ner  (kon'fi'ner  or  kSn-fin'er),  n.   One  who  lives 

on  confines,  or  near  the  border  of  a  country ;  a  borderer ; 

a  near  neighbor.     [06«.]  Bacon. 

Happy  confiners  you  of  other  lands, 

That  shift  your  soil,  and  oft  'scape  tyrants'  hands,  Daniel, 

Con-fin'1-ty  (kon-fin'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  confinite.1 
Community  of  limits ;  contiguity.     [R.I  Bailey. 

Con-firm'  (k5n-ferm'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Confirmed 
(-fermd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Confirming.]  [OE.  confer- 
men,  confirmen,  OF.  confermer,  F.  confirmer,  fr.  L.  con- 
firmare  ;  con-  -\-  firmare  to  make  firm,  it.  firmus  firm. 
See  Firm.]  1.  To  make  firm  or  firmer ;  to  add  strength 
to  ;  to  establish ;  as,  health  is  confirmed  by  exercise. 

Confirm  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine  heirs.        Shak. 
And  confirmed  the  same  unto  Jacob  for  a  law.    Ps.  ov.  10. 

2.  To  strengthen  in  judgment  or  purpose. 

Confirmed,  then,  I  resolve 
Adam  shall  share  with  me  in  bliss  or  woe,        Milton. 

3.  To  give  new  assurance  of  the  truth  of  ;  to  render 
certain ;  to  verify ;  to  corroborate  ;  as,  to  confirm  a  rumor. 

Your  eyes  shall  witness  and  confirm  my  tale.      Pope. 
These  likehhoods  confirm  her  flight.  Shak. 

4.  To  render  valid  by  formal  assent ;  to  complete  by 
a  necessary  sanction ;  to  ratify ;  as,  to  confirm  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  official ;  the  Senate  confirms  a  treaty. 

That  treaty  so  prejudicial  ought  to  have  been  remitted  rather 
than  confirmed.  Swift. 
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5.  (Eccl.)  To  administer  the  rite  of  confirmation  to. 
gse  Confirmation,  3. 

Those  wliicli  are  thus  confirmed  are  thereby  supposed  to  be  fit 
for  admission  to  the  sacrament.  Hainiuond. 

Syn. —  To  strengthen  ;  corroborate;  substantiate;  es- 
tablish ;  fix  ;  ratify ;  settle ;  verify ;  assure. 

Con-Hrm'a-We  (k5n-ferm'a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be 
confirmed. 

Con-finu'ance  (-ans),  n.     Confirmation.     [06s.] 

Cou'fir-ma'tlon  (kSn'fer-ma'shuu),  n.     [F.  conjifvia- 

tion,  L.   confirmatio.\      1.    The  act   of    confirming   or 

strengthening ;    the  act  of    establishing,   ratifying,    or 

sanctioning ;  as,  the  confirmation  of  an  appointment. 

Their  blood  is  shed 

In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim.  Cowper. 

2.  That  which  confirms ;  that  which  gives  new  strength 
«r  assurance,  as  to  a  statement  or  belief ;  additional  evi- 
dence ;  proof  ;  convincing  testimony. 

Triiles  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.  S/tak. 

3.  (jEccl.)  A  rite  supplemental  to  baptism,  by  which  a 
person  is  admitted,  through  the  laying  on  of  the  hands 
of  a  bishop,  to  the  fuU  privileges  of  the  church,  as  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Episcopal  Church,  etc. 

This  ordinance  is  called  confirmation,  because  they  who  duly 
receive  it  are  confirmed  or  strengthened  for  the  fulfillment  of 
their  Christian  duties,  by  the  grace  therein  bestowed  upon 
them.  Hook. 

4.  (Law)  A  conveyance  by  which  a  voidable  estate 
is  made  sure  and  not  voidable,  or  by  which  a  particular 
estate  is  increased ;  a  contract,  express  or  implied,  by 
which  a  person  makes  that  firm  and  binding  which  was 
before  voidable. 

Con-Qrm'a-tive  (kSn-ferm'a^tTv),  a.  [L.  confirma- 
iivus :  cf.  F.  confirmatif.^  Tending  to  confirm  or  estab- 
lish.   Sherwood.  —  Con-flrm'a-tlve-ly,  adv. 

Con'flr-ma'tor  (k5n'fer-ma'ter),  n,  [L.]  One  who, 
or  that  which,  confirms ;  a  confirmer.       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-llrm'a-tO-ry  (kSn-ferm'^-to-rJ^),  a.  1.  Serving 
to  confirm ;  corroborative. 

A  fact  confimnatory  of  the  conclusion.         /.  Taylor. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  rite  of  confirmation.        Compton. 

Con-firm'ed-ly  (-Sd-ly),  adv.    With  confirmation. 

Con-lirm'ed-ness,  n.    A  fixed  state. 

Con'lir-mee'  (k5n'fer-me'),  n.  [£.  confirme,  p.  p.  of 
cOT^rmer.l     (Law)  One  to  whom  anything  is  confirmed. 

Con-Hrm'er  (kSn-ferm'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  confirms,  establishes,  or  ratifies ;  one  who  cor- 
roborates. Shak. 

Con-flrm'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  confirming  manner. 

Con-fis'ca-ble  (kon-f is'ka-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  P.  confiscable.^ 
Capable  of  being  confiscated  ;  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Con'fls-cate  (kon'fTs-kat  or  kon-fis'kat),  a.  [L.  con- 
fiscatiis,  p.  p.  of  confiscare  to  confiscate,  prop.,  to  lay  up 
in  a  chest ;  con-  +  fiscus  basket,  purse,  treasury.  See 
Fiscal.]  Seized  and  appropriated  by  the  government 
to  the  public  use ;  forfeited. 

Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate.  Shak. 

Con'fls-cate  (kon'fis-kat  or  kSn-fisTsat ;  277),  v.  t. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Confiscated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Confisca- 
ting.] To  seize  as  forfeited  to  the  public  treasury ;  to 
appropriate  to  the  public  use. 

It  was  judged  that  he  should  be  banished  and  his  whole  estate 
confiscated  and  seized.  Bacon. 

Con'fls-ca'tion  (kSn'f Is-ka'shUn),  re.  [L.  conflscatio.'] 
The  act  or  process  of  taking  property  or  condemning  it 
to  be  taken,  as  forfeited  to  the  public  use. 

The  confiscations  following  n  subdued  rebellion.    Hallam. 

Con'fls-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  [L.,  a  treasurer.]  One 
who  confiscates.  Burke. 

Con-lis'ca-tO-ry  (kon-f is'ka-to-rj^),  a.  Effecting  con- 
fiscation ;  characterized  by  confiscations.  "  Confisca- 
tory and  exterminatory  periods."  Burke. 

Con'flt  (kon'fit),  n.    Same  as  Comfit.     [06s.] 

Con'fl-tent  (-fi-tent),  n.  [L.  confitens,  p.  pr.]  One 
who  confesses  his  sins  and  faults.     [06s.] 

II  Con-fit'e-or  (kon-fit'e-8r),  n.  [L.,  I  confess.  See 
Confess.]  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  form  of  prayer  in  which  pub- 
lic confession  of  sins  is  made. 

Con'fl-ture  (kon'f i-tiir ;  135),  n.  [F.  See  Comfititee.] 
Composition  ;  preparation,  as  of  a  drug,  or  confection  ; 
a  sweetmeat.     [06s.]     "Con/teres  and  pies."      Bacon. 

Con-fix'  (kon-fiks'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Confixed 
(-fiksf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Confixing.]  [L.  confixus,  p.  p. 
of  configere  to  fasten  together.]  To  fix ;  to  fasten. 
[06s.]  Shak. 

Con-fix'ure  (-fir ;  135),  n.    Act  of  fastening.    [Obs.^ 

Con-fla'grant  (kSn-fla'grant),  a.  [L.  conflagrans, 
p.  pr.  of  conflagrare;  con — |-  flagrare  to  blaze.  See 
Flaqkant.]  Burning  together  in  a  common  flame,  [i?.] 
"The  conflagrant  mass."  Milton. 

Con'fla-gra'tion  (kon'fla-gra'shun),  re.  [L.  confla- 
graiio:  cf.  F.  confiagraiion.']  A  fire  extending  to  many 
objects,  or  over  a  large  space  ;  a  general  burning. 

Till  one  wide  confiagration  swallows  all.  Pope. 

Con-flate'  (kSn-flaf),  V.  t.  [im.p.  &p.  p.  Conflated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conflating.]  [L.  confiatus,  p.  p.  of  con- 
flare  to  blow  together ;  con-  +  flare  to  blow.]  To  blow 
together  ;  to  bring  together ;  to  collect ;  to  fuse  together ; 
to  join  or  weld  ;  to  consolidate. 

The  States-General,  created  and  conflated  by  the  passionate 
effort  of  the  whole  nation.  Carlyle. 

faon-fla'tlon  (kon-fla'shun),  n.  [L.  conflatio.']  A  blow- 
ing together,  as  of  many  instruments  in  a  concert,  or  of 
many  fires  in  a  foundry,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

Con'Olct  (kSn'flikt),  n.  [L.  conflictus  a  striking  to- 
gether, fr.  confligere,  -flictum,  to  strike  together,  to 
fight:  cf.  F.  conflit,  formerly  also  conflict.  See  Con- 
flict, I).]  1.  A  striking  or  dashing  together;  violent 
coUiaion  ;  as,  a  conflict  of  elements  or  waves. 


2.  A  strife  for  the  mastery ;  hostile  contest ;  battle ; 
struggle ;  fighting. 

As  soon  as  he  [Atterbmry]  was  himself  again,  he  became  eager 
for  action  and  conjlict.  Macauluy. 

An  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring 
forces.  W.  H.  Heward. 

Conflict  of  laws,  that  branch  of  jurisprudence  wliich 
deals  with  individual  litigation  claimed  to  be  subject  to 
the  conflicting  laws  of  two  or  more  states  or  nations  ;  — 
often  used  as  synonymous  with  Private  international  law. 

Syn.  —  Contest ;  collision ;  struggle ;  combat ;  strife  ; 
contention ;  battle ;  fight ;  encounter.    See  Contest. 

Con-fllct'  (kon-flikf),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
flicted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conflicting.]  [L.  conflictus, 
p.  p.  of  confligere  to  conflict  (cf.  conflictare) ;  con — j- 
fligere  to  strike  ;  cf.  Gr.  ijiKiPei.i',  0\i^ei.v,  to  press,  L. 
fiagrum  whip.]  1.  To  strike  or  dash  together ;  to  meet 
m  violent  collision ;  to  collide.  Shak. 

Fire  and  water  conflicting  together.  Bacon. 

2.  To  masntain  a  conflict ;  to  contend ;  to  engage  in 
strife  or  opposition  ;  to  struggle. 

A  man  would  be  content  to  . . .  conflict  with  great  difficulties, 
in  hopes  of  a  mighty  reward.  Abp.  TiUotson. 

3.  To  be  in  oppo.sition  ;  to  be  contradictory. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  individual  States 
may,  in  some  cases,  conflict  with  each  other.  IVheaton. 

Syn.  —  To  fight ;  contend ;  contest ;  resist ;  struggle ; 
combat ;  strive ;  battle. 

Con-fllct'lng,  a.  Being  in  confiict  or  collision,  or  in 
opposition ;  contending ;  contradictory ;  incompatible  ; 
contrary ;  opposing. 

Torn  with  sundry  conflicting  passions.       Bp.  Hurd. 

Con-fUct'ive  (-Tv),  a.  Tending  to  confiict;  conflict- 
ing. Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Cou'flu-ence    (k5n'flu-ens),    re.       [L.    confluentia.l 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  together  ;  the  meeting  or  junc- 
tion of  two  or  more  streams  ;  the  place  of  meeting. 

New  York  stood  at  the  coj\fluence  of  two  rivers.    Bancroft. 

2.  Any  running  together  of  separate  streams  or  cur- 
rents ;  the  act  of  meeting  and  crowding  in  a  place ; 
hence,  a  crowd  ;  a  concourse  ;  an  assemblage. 

You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  visitors.    Shak. 

The  confluence  ...  of  all  true  joys.  Boyle. 

Con'flu-ent  (kon'flS-ent),  a.     [L.  confluens,  -entis,  p. 

pr.  of  confluere,  -fluxum  ;  con-  -f-  fluere  to  flow.     See 

Fluent.]   1.  Flowing  together  ;  meeting  in  their  course  ; 

running  one  into  another. 

These  confluent  streams  make  some  great  river's  head. 

Blackmore. 

2.  (Boi.)  Blended  into  one ;  growing  together,  so  as 
to  obliterate  all  distinction. 

3.  (Med.)  (a)  Running  together  or  uniting,  as  pimples 
or  pustules.  (6)  Characterized  by  having  the  pustules, 
etc.,  run  together  or  unite,  so  as  to  cover  the  surface  ; 
as,  confluent  smallpox.  Dunglison. 

Con'flu-ent,  n.  1.  A  small  stream  which  flows  into  a 
large  one. 

2.  The  place  of  meeting  of  streams,  currents,  etc. 

[06s.]  Holland. 

Con'flux  (kon'fltiks),  n.     [From  L.  confluxus,  p.  p. 

See  Confluent.]     1.  A  flowing  together;  a  meeting  of 

currents.     "The  con/?MZ  of  meeting  sap."  Shak. 

The  general  conflux  and  concourse  of  the  whole  people. 

Clarendon. 
2.  A  large  assemblage  ;  a  passing  multitude. 
To  the  gates  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
"What  conflux  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in.         Milton. 

Con-flUX'i-bil'i-ty  (kSn-fliiks'T-bTl'i-ty),  n.  The  ten- 
dency of  fluids  to  run  together.     [iJ.]  Boyle. 

Con-flUX'i-ble  (-b'l),  a.  Inclined  to  flow  or  run  to- 
gether. —  Con-flux'i-l)le-ness,  n. 

Con-fo'cal  (-foTial),  a.  {Math.)  Having  the  same 
foci ;  as,  confocal  quadrics. 

Con-fonn'  (kSn-ffirm'),  a.  [L.  conformis ;  eon-  -\- 
forma  form :  cf.  F.  conforme."]  Of  the  same  form ;  sim- 
ilar in  import ;  conformable.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  interpretation  be  every  way  con- 
form to  the  analogy  of  faith.  Bp.  Hall. 

Con-form',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conformed  (-fSrmd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conforming.]  [F.  con/ormer,  L.  co7i- 
formare,  -formatum  ;  con — |-  formare  to  form,  forma 
form.  See  Form.]  To  shape  in  accordance  with  ;  to 
make  like  ;  to  bring  into  harmony  or  agreement  with  ;  — 
usually  with  to  or  unto. 

Demand  of  them  wherefore  they  conform  not  themselves  unto 
the  order  of  the  church.  Hooker. 

Con-fonn',  v.  i.    1.  To  be  in  accord  or  harmony  ;  to 
comply ;  to  be  obedient ;  to  submit ;  —  with  to  or  with. 
A  rule  to  which  experience  must  conform.     Whewell. 

2.  (Eng.  Eccl.  Hist.)  To  comply  with  the  usages  of 
the  Established  Church ;  to  be  a  conformist. 

About  two  thousand  ministers  whose  consciences  did  not  suf- 
fer them  to  conform  were  driven  from  their  benefices  in  a  day. 

Macaiday. 

Con-fonn'a-lJll'i-ty  (kon-f6rm'a-bil'T-ty),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  conformable. 

2.  (Geol.)  The  parallelism  of  two  sets  of  strata  which 
are  in  contact. 

Con-foim'a-ble  (kon-fSrm'A-b'l),  a.  1.  Correspond- 
ing in  form,  character,  opinions,  etc.  ;  similar ;  like  ; 
consistent ;  proper  or  suitable  ;  —  usually  followed  by  to. 

The  fragments  of  Sappho  pve  us  a  taste  of  her  way  of  writing 
perfectly  conformable  with  that  character.  Addison. 

Conformable  to  Scripture  as  well  as  to  philosophy.     Whewell. 

To  make  matters  somewhat  conformable  for  the  old  knight. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Disposed  to  compliance  or  obedience  ;  ready  to  fol- 
low directions  ;  submissive  ;  compliant. 

I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife. 

At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable.  Shak. 

3.  (Geol.)  Parallel,  or  nearly  so; — said  of  strata  in 
contact. 


Con-Iorm'a-We-ness  (kSu-fSrm'a^b'l-nSs),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  conformable  ;  conformability. 

Con-form'a-bly,  adv.  With  conformity  or  in  con- 
formity ;  suitably ;  agreeably. 

Conformably  to  the  law  and  nature  of  God.    Bp.  Beveridge. 

Con-form'ance  (-ans),  n.    Conformity.   [iJ.]  Marston. 

Con-lorin'ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  conformatus,  p.  p.  See 
Conform.]     Having  the  same  form.     [R.~\ 

Con'for-ma'tion   (kon'for-ma'shun),   n.     [L.   confor-    ' 
inalio :  cf.  F.  conformation.']     1.  The  act  of  conform- 
ing ;  the  act  of  producing  conformity. 

The  conformation  of  our  hearts  and  lives  to  the  duties  of  true 
religion  and  morality.  /.  Watts. 

2.  The  state  of  being  conformed  ;  agreement ;  hence, 
structure,  as  depending  on  the  arrangement  of  parts; 
form ;  arrangement. 

In  Hebrew  poetry,  there  may  be  observed  a  certain  conforma- 

tion  of  the  sentences.  Lowth. 

A  structure  and  conformation  of  the  earth.     Woodward. 

Con-fonn'er  (k5n-f6rm'er),  n.  One  who  conforms; 
one  who  complies  vrith  established  forms  or  doctrines. 

Con-form'^t,  re.  One  who  conforms  or  complies; 
esp.,  one  who  conforms  to  the  Church  of  England,  or  to 
the  Established  Church,  as  distinguished  from  adissenter 
or  nonconformist. 

A  cheerful  conformist  to  your  judgment.      Jer.  Taylor. 

Con-form'1-ty  (kon-fSrm'T-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Confoemities 
(-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  conformite.]  1.  Correspondence  in  form, 
manner,  or  character ;  resemblance  ;  agreement ;  con- 
gruity ;  —  followed  by  to,  with,  or  between. 

By  our  conformity  to  God.  Tillotson. 

The  end  of  all  religion  is  but  to  draw  us  to  a  coriformity  with 
God.  Dr.  H.  More. 

A  coriformity  between  the  mental  taste  and  the  sensitive 
taste.  Addison. 

2.  (Eng.  Eccl.  Hist.)  Compliance  with  the  usages  of 
the  Established  Church. 

The  king  [James  I.]  soon  afterward  put  forth  a  proclamation 
requiring  all  ecclesiastical  and  civil  officers  to  do  their  duty  by 
enforcing  cor\foi-mity.  Hallam. 

Con'for-ta'tion  (kon'fSr-ta'shSn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  conjor- 
tation,  LL.  confortatio.  Cf .  Comfoet.]  The  act  of 
strengthening.     [015.1  Bacon. 

Con-found'  (kon-f ound'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
founded ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Confounding.]  [F.  con/on^ 
dre,  fr.  L.  confundere,  -/usum,  to  pour  together ;  con- 
-\-  fundere'to  pour.     See  Fuse  to  melt,  and  cf.  Confuse.] 

1.  To  mingle  and  blend,  so  that  different  elements 
can  not  be  distinguished  ;  to  confuse. 

They  who  strip  not  ideas  from  the  marks  men  use  for  them,  but 
confound  them  with  words,  must  have  endless  dispute.  Locke. 
X.et  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language.  Gen.  xi.  7. 

2.  To  mistake  for  another ;  to  identify  falsely. 

They  [the  tinkers]  were  generally  vagrants  and  pilferers,  and 
were  often  confounded  with  the  gypsies.  Macaulry 

3.  To  throw  into  confusion  or  disorder ;  to  perplex  ; 
to  strike  with  amazement ;  to  dismay. 

The  gods  confound  .  .  . 

The  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall.    Shak. 
They  trusted  in  thee  and  were  not  confounded.    Bs.  xxii.  5. 
So  spake  the  Son  of  God,  and  Satan  stood 
A  while  as  mute,  confounded  w^iat  to  say.     Milton. 

4.  To  destroy ;  to  ruin ;  to  waste.     [06s.] 

One  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds.        Shak. 

How  couldst  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour  ?     Shak. 

Syn.  — To  abash;  confuse;  baffle;  dismay;  astonish; 

defeat ;  terrify  ;  mix ;  blend ;  intermingle.    See  Abasb. 

Con-found'ed,  a.     1.  Confused  ;  perplexed. 

A  cloudy  and  confounded  philosopher.       Cudworth, 
2.  Excessive;  extreme;  abominable.    [Colloq.] 

He  was  a  most  confounded  tory.  SwifU 

The  tongue  of  that  confounded  woman.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Con-found'ed-ly,  adv.    Extremely  ;  odiously ;  detest- 
ably.    [Colloq.]    ^'' Confoundedly  sick."        Goldsmith. 
Con-found'ed-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  confounded. 
Their  witty  descant  of  my  confoundedness.        Milton. 
Oon-found'er  (-er),  «.     One  who  confounds. 
Con'fract'  (kon'frakf),  a.     [L.  confractus,  p.  p.  of 
confringere."]     Broken  in  pieces;  severed.     [06s.] 

Con'fra-gOSe'   (kon'f ra-gos'),   a.      [L.   con/ragosus; 

con-  -j-  fragosus,  fr.  frangere.     See  Feagile.]     Broken ; 

uneven.     [Obs.]     "  Confragose  cataracts."         Evelyn. 

Con'fra-ter'm-ty  (kon'f ra-ter'ni-ty),  re.  /  pi.  CoNFEA- 

TERNiTiEs  (-tiz).     [LL.  confraternilas :  cf.  F.  confrater- 

niie.    See  Feateenity.]   Asociety  or  body  of  men  united 

for  some  purpose,  or  in  some  profession  ;  a  brotherhood. 

These  live  in  one  societj'  and  confraternity.         Stow, 

II  Con'frfere'  (kdN'frSr'),  n.     [F.]    Fellow  member  of 

a  fraternity ;  intimate  associate. 

Con'fri-ca'tlon  (kSn'fri-ka'shOn),  n.  [L.  confricatie, 
fr.  confricore  to  rub  vigorously.]  A  rubbing  together; 
friction.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Con-fri'er  (kon-fri'er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  confrire.  See 
Feiae.]     a  confrere.     [06s.]  Weever. 

Con-front'  (kSn-frtint'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conpeont- 
ED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Confeonting.]  [F.  cojifronter;  L. 
eon- -f- /rons  the  forehead  or  front.  See  Front.]  1.  To 
stand  facing  or  in  front  of ;  to  face,  asp.  to  face  hos- 
tilely  ;  to  oppose  with  firmness. 

We  four,  indeed,  confronted  were  with  four 

In  Russian  habit.  Shak. 

He  spoke  and  then  confronts  the  bull.         Vrydai. 

Hester  caught  hold  of  Penrl.  and  drew  her  forcibly  into  her 

arms,  confronting  the  old  Puritan  magistrate  with   almost  a 

fierce  expression.  Hawthorne. 

It  was  impossible  at  once  to  confront  the  might  of  France 

and  to  trample  on  the  liberties  of  England.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  put  face  to  face  ;  to  cause  to  face  or  to  meet ; 
as,  to  confront  one  with  the  proofs  of  his  wrong  doing. 

3.  To  set  in  opposition  for  examination  ;  to  put  in 
contrast ;  to  compare. 

When  I  confront  a  mednl  with  a  verse,  I  only  show  you  the 
same  design  executed  by  different  hands.  Jddison. 
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Con'fron-ta'tlon  (kSn'frfin-ta'shun),  n.  [I/L.  con- 
frontaiio.J    Act  of  confronting.  H.  Swinburne. 

II  Con'tron'W  (k6N'fr6N'ta'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  conjron- 
ter.l    (Her.)  Same  as  Affeonte. 

Con-front'er  (kon-frunfer),  n.    One  who  confronts. 
A  confi-onter  in  authority.  JSpeed. 

Con-front'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  confronting ; 
the  state  of  being  face  to  face. 

Oon-fu'cian  (kon-f  u'shan),  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  Con- 
fucius, the  great  Chinese  philosopher  and  teacher.  —  7i. 
A  Confucianist. 

Oon-fu'Cian-lsm  (-tz'm),  n.  The  political  morality 
tauglit  by  Confucius  and  his  disciples,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Chinese  jurisprudence  and  education.  It 
can  hardly  be  called  a  rehgion,  as  it  does  not  inculcate 
the  woraliip  of  any  god.  S.  W.  Williams. 

Con-fU'cian-ist,  n.  A  follower  of  Confucius  ;  a  Con- 
fucian. S.  W.  Williams. 

Con'lus  (kSn'fus),  a.  [F.  See  Confuse,  a.]  Con- 
fused ;  disturbed.     [Oi«.]  Chaucer. 

Con-fus'a-bil'I-ty  (kSn-fuz'a-bil'i-tj?),  n.  Capability 
of  being  confused. 

Con-fUS'a-ble  (-bl),  a.    Capable  of  being  confused. 

Con-fuse'  (kon-fus'),  a.  [F.  confus,  L.  con/usus, 
p.  p.  of  confundere.  See  CoNFonND.]  Mixed  ;  con- 
founded.    [06*.]    _  Baret. 

Oon-fuse'  (kSn-fuz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Confused 
(-fuzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Confusing.]  1.  To  mix  or 
blend  so  that  things  can  not  be  distinguished  ;  to  jumble 
together ;  to  confound ;  to  render  indistinct  or  obscure  ; 
as,  to  confuse  accounts ;  to  confuse  one's  vision. 
A  universal  luibbub  wild 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  cojifused.    2Iilton. 

2.  To  perplex ;  to  disconcert ;  to  abash  ;  to  cause  to  lose 
self-possession. 

Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hint  confuse 
A  life  that  leads  melodious  days.  Tennyson. 

Confused  and  sadly  she  at  length  replied.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  abash  ;  disorder ;  disarrange  ;  disconcert ; 
confound ;  obscure  ;  distract.    See  Abash. 
Con-lUS'ed-ly  (-ed-li^),  adv.     In  a  confused  manner. 
Con-fus'ed-ness,  n.    A  state  of  confusion.       Norris. 
Con-fuse'ly  (-f us'-),  adv.  Confusedly;  obscurely.  [Ofo.] 
Con-fu'sion  (-fu'zhfin),  n.      [F.  confusion,  L.  confu- 
sio.'\     1.  The  state  of  being  mixed  or  blended  so  as  to 
produce  indistinctness  or  error  ;  indistinct  combination  ; 
disorder ;  tumult. 

The  confitsion  of  thought  to  which  the  Aristotelians  were  lia- 
ble. Whewetl. 
Moody  beggars  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pellmell  navoc  and  conjiisimi.  Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  abashed  or  disconcerted ;  loss  of 
self-possession  ;  perturbation  ;  shame. 

Confu.'iion  dwelt  in  every  face 

And  fear  in  every  heart.  Spectator. 

3.  Overthrow ;  defeat ;  ruin. 

Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  kin^, 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait.  Gray. 

4.  One  who  confuses ;  a  confounder.  [06*.]  Chapman. 
Confusion  of  goods  (Law),  the  intermixture  of  the  goods 

of  two  or  more  persons,  so  that  their  respective  portions 
can  no  longer  be  distinguished.         Blackstone.    Bouvier, 

Con-fu'sive  (-fu'sTv),  a.  Confusing  ;  having  a  tend- 
ency to  contusion.  Bp.  Hall. 

Con-fut'a-ble  (-fut'a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  confuted. 
A  conceit  .  .  .  confutable  by  daily  experience.    Sir  T.  Brovme. 

Con-fut'ant  (-ant),  n.  [L.  confutans,  p.  pr.  of  con- 
futare.']     One  who  undertakes  to  confute.  Milton. 

Con'ra-ta'tiOIl  (kSn'f ii-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  confutatio  : 
cf.  F.  confutation.']  The  act  or  process  of  confuting ; 
refutation.  "  For  the  edification  of  some  and  the  confu- 
tation of  others."  Bp.  Home. 

Con-£ut'a-tlve  (kon-fut'a^tiv),  a.  Adapted  or  de- 
signed to  confute.  Bp.  Warburion. 

Con-fute'  (kSn-fuf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Confuted; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Confuting.]  [L.  confutare  to  check  (a 
boiling  liquid),  to  repress,  confute  ;  con-  -\-  a  root  seen  in 
futis  a  water  vessel,  prob.  akin  to  fundere  to  pour  :  cf. 
F.  conf  liter.  See  Fuse  to  melt.]  To  overwhelm  by  ar- 
gument ;  to  refute  conclusively  ;  to  prove  or  show  to  be 
false  or  defective  ;  to  overcome  ;  to  silence. 

Satan  stood  .  .  .  confuted  and  convinced 

Of  his  weak  arguing  and  fallacious  drift.        Milton. 

No  man's  error  can  be  confuted  who  doth  not  .  .  .  grant  some 
true  principle  that  contradicts  his  error.  Chulingworth. 

I  confute  a  good  profession  with  a  bad  conversation.    Fuller. 
Syn.  —  To  disprove  ;   overthrow ;    set  aside  ;  refute  ; 

oppugn.  —  To  Confute,  Refute.  Refute  is  literally  to 
pour  Dack,  and  hence  denotes  to  repel  by  appropriate 
and  decisive  evidence ;  as,  to  refute  a  calumny,  charge, 
etc.  Confute  is  literally  to  check  boiling,  as  when  cold 
water  is  poured  into  hot,  thus  serving  to  allay,  bring 
down,  or  neutralize  completely.  Hence,  as  applied  to 
arguments  (and  the  word  is  never  applied,  like  refute,  to 
charges),  it  denotes,  to  overwhelm  by  evidence  which 
puts  an  end  to  the  case  and  leaves  an  opponent  nothing 
to  say ;  to  silence :  as,  "  the  atheist  is  confuted  by  the 
whole  structure  of  things  around  htm." 

Con-fute'ment(-inent),n.  Confutation.  iObs."]  Milton. 

Con-fut'er  (-fufer),  n.    One  who  confutes  or  disproves. 

Cong  (kong),  n.    (Med.)  An  abbreviation  of  Congius. 

II  Con'g^' (kSN'zha' ;  E.  kou'je ;  277),  re.  [F.,  leave, 
permission,  fr.  L.  commeatus  a  going  back  and  forth,  a 
leave  of  absence,  furlough,  fr.  commeare,  -meatum,  to  go 
and  come  ;  com-  +  meare  to  go.  Cf.  Permeate.]  [For- 
merly written  congie."]  1.  The  act  of  taking  leave ;  part- 
ing ceremony  ;  farewell ;  also,  dismissal. 

Should  she  pay  off  old  Briggs  and  give  her  her  congi  ? 

Thackeray. 

2.  The  customary  act  of  civility  on  any  occasion ;  a 
bow  or  a  courtesy. 

The  captain  salutes  you  with  congi  profound.    Swift. 

3.  {Arch.)  An  apophyge.  Gwilt. 
II  Conge  d'ellre  (daler')  [F.,  leave  to  choose]  (Eccl.),the 


sovereign's  license  or  permission  to  a  dean  and  chapter  to 
choose  as  bishop  the  person  nominated  in  the  missive. 

Con'ge  (kon'je),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Congeed  (-jed) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CoNGEiNG.]  [OF.  congier,  congeer,  F. 
congedier,  fr.  conge.  See  Conge,  n.]  To  take  leave 
with  the  customary  civilities  ;  to  bow  or  courtesy. 

I  have  congeed  with  the  duke,  done  my  adieu  with  his  near- 
est. Shak. 

Con'ge-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  {O.  Eng.  Law)  Permissible  ; 
done  lawfully ;  as,  entry  congeable. 

Con-geal'  (kSn-jel'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Congeaied 
(-jeld') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Congealing.]  [F.  congeler,  L. 
congelare,  -gelatum ;  con-  -f-  gelare  to  freeze,  gelu  frost. 
See  Gelid.]'  1.  To  change  from  a  fluid  to  a  soUd  state 
by  cold  ;  to  freeze. 

A  vapory  deluge  Ues  to  snow  congealed.    Thomson. 

2.  To  affect  as  if  by  freezing ;  to  check  the  flow  of,  or 
cause  to  run  cold  ;  to  chiU. 

As  if  with  horror  to  congeal  his  blood.         Stirling. 

Con-geal',  v.  i.     To  grow  hard,  stiff,  or  thick,  from 
cold  or  other  causes  ;   to  become  solid  ;   to  freeze  ;  to 
cease  to  flow  ;  to  run  cold  ;  to  be  chilled. 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted  .  .  .  , 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was.  Shak. 

Con-geal'a-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  congelable.J  Ca- 
pable of  bemg  congealed.  —  Con-geal'a-ble-ness,  n. 

Con-geal'ed-ness  (k5n-jel'6d-ngs),  n.  The  state  of 
being  congealed.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Con-geal'ment  (kSn-jel'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  or  the 
process  of  congealing  ;  congelation. 

2.  That  which  is  formed  by  congelation  ;  a  clot.   [Ois.] 
Wash  the  congcaltnent  from  your  wounds.  Shak. 

Con'gee  (kSn'je),  n.  &  V.    See  Conge,  Conge.    [OJs.] 
And  unto  her  his  congee  came  to  take.        Spenser, 

Con-gee'  (kSn-je'),  re.  1.  [Tamil  kanshi  boilings.] 
Boiled  rice ;  rice  gruel.     [India] 

2.  A  jail ;  a  lockup.     [India] 

Congee  dlecharges,  rice-water  discharges.  Dunglison.  — 
Congee  water,  water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled. 

Con'ge-la'tion  (kSn'je-la'shtin),  re.  [F.  congelation, 
L.  cotigelatio.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  passing,  or 
causing  to  pass,  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  as  by  the 
abstraction  of  heat ;  the  act  or  process  of  freezing. 

The  capillary  tubes  are  obstructed  either  by  outward  com- 
pression or  congelation  of  the  fluid.  Arhuthnot. 

2.  The  state  of  being  congealed. 

3.  That  which  is  congealed. 

Sugar  plums  . .  .  with  a  multitude  of  congelations  in  jellies  of 
various  colors.  Tatter. 

Con'ge-ner  (kSn'je-ner ;  277),  n.  [From  L.  congener. 
See  Congenerous.]  A  thing  of  the  same  genus,  species, 
or  kind  ;  a  thing  allied  in  nature,  character,  or  action. 

The  cherry  tree  has  been  often  grafted  on  the  laurel,  to  which 
it  is  a  congener.  P.  Miller. 

Our  elk  is  more  polygamous  in  his  habits  than  any  other  deer 
except  his  congener,  the  red  deer  of  Europe.  Caton. 

Con-gen'er-a-cy  (kon-jen'er-a-sy),  re.  Similarity  of 
origin  ;  affinity.     [Obs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Con'ge-ner'lc  (kSn'je-nSr'ik),  1  a.     Belonging  to  the 

Con'ge-ner'ic-al  (-I-kal),  )      same  genus ;  allied 

in  origin,  nature,  or  action.  B.  Owen. 

Con-gen'er-OUS  (kon-jen'er-us),  a.  [L.  congener; 
con-  4-  genus,  generis,  birth,  kind,  race.  See  Genus,  and 
cf.  Congener.]  Allied  in  origin  or  cause  ;  congeneric  ; 
as,  congenerous  diseases.  [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne.  — Con- 
gen'er-ous-ness,  re.     [Obs.]  Hallywell. 

Con-gen'ial  (k5u-jen'yol ;  106),  a.  [Pref.  con-  + 
genial.]  \.  Partaking  of  the  same  nature ;  allied  by 
natural  characteristics ;  kindred  ;  sympathetic. 

Congenial  souls  '  whose  life  one  avarice  joins.       Pope. 

2.  Naturally  adapted ;  suited  to  the  disposition. 
"  Congenial  clime."  C.  J.  Fox. 

To  defame  the  excellence  with  which  it  has  no  sympathy  . . . 
is  its  congenial  work.  /•  Taijlor. 

Con-ge'ni-al'i-ty  (-je'nT-Sl'T-ty  or  -jen-ySl'T-tJ? ;  106), 
re.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  congenial ;  natural  affin- 
ity ;  adaptation  ;  suitableness.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 
'  IS  congeniality  oi  tastes  could  have  made  a  marriage  happy, 
that  union  should  have  been  thrice  blessed.  Motley. 

Con-gen'ial-ize  (-jen'yal-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  con- 
genial.    [E.] 

Con-gen'ial-ly,  adv.  In  a  congenial  maimer ;  as,  con- 
genially married  or  employed. 

Con-gen'ial-ness,  re.    Congeniality. 

Con-gen'ious  (-jen'yus),  a.    Congeneric.     [Obs.] 

Con-gen'i-tal  (kSn-jen'i-tal),  a.  [From  Congenite.] 
Existing  at,  or  dating  from,  birth ;  pertaining  to  one  from 
birth ;  bom  with  one ;  connate ;  constitutional ;  natural ; 
as,  a  congenital  deformity.     See  Connate. 

Con-gen'i-tal-ly,  adv.    In  a  congenital  manner. 

Con-gen'ite  (-Tt),  a.  [L.  congenitus  ;  con-  -\-  geniius, 
p.  p.  of  gignere  to  beget.  See  Generate.]  Congenital ; 
connate  ;  inborn.    See  Congenital.     [Obs.] 

Many  conclusions,  of  moral  and  intellectual  truths,  seem  .  .  . 
to  be  congenite  with  us.  Sir  31.  Hale. 

Con'ger  (kon'ger),  re.  [L.  conger,  congrus,  akin  to 
Gr.  yoyypo;  :  cf.  F.  congre.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  conger  eel;  — 
called  also  congeree. 

Conger  eel  (Zool.),  the 
sea  eel ;  a  large  species 
of  eel  (Conger  vulgaris), 
which  sometimes  grows 
to  the  length  of  ten  feet. 

Con-ge'rl-es  (kon-je'- 

rt-ez),  re.  sing.  &  pi. 
[L.,  fr.  congerere.  See 
Congest.]  A  collection 
of  particles  or  bodies  into 
one  mass ;  a  heap ;  an 
aggregation. 

Con-gest'  (kon-jgsf),  V.  t.  [L.  congestus,  p.  p.  of  con- 
gerere to  bring  together  ;  con-  -\-  gerere.    See  Gerund.] 


Conger  Eel. 


1.  To  collect  or  gather  into  a  mass  or  aggregate ;  to 
bring  together  ;  to  accumulate. 

To  what  will  thy  congested  guilt  amount  ?  Blackniore, 

2.  (Med. )  To  cause  an  overf uUness  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels (esp.  the  capillaries)  of  an  organ  or  part. 

Con-gest'ed  (k5n-jest'ed),  a.  1.  (^Boi.)  Crowded  to- 
gether. Gray. 

2.  (Med.)  Containing  an  unnatural  accumulation  of 
blood ;  hypersemic  ;  —  said  of  any  part  of  the  body. 

Con-ges'tion  (kon-jSs'chun ;  106),  re.  [L.  congestio: 
ci.  F.  congestion.]  1.  The  act  of  gathering  into  a  heap 
or  mass ;  accumulation.     [Obs.] 

The  congestion  of  dead  bodies  one  upon  another.    Evelyn. 

2.  {Med.)  Overf ullness  of  the  capUlary  and  other 
blood  vessels,  etc.,  in  any  locality  or  organ  (often  pro- 
ducing other  morbid  symptoms) ;  local  hyperaemia,  active 
or  passive ;  as,  arterial  congestion ;  venous  congestion ; 
congestion  of  the  lungs. 

Con-gest'ive  (-jest'Iv),  a.  (Med.)  Pertaining  to, 
indicating,  or  attended  with,  congestion  in  some  part  of 
the  body ;  as,  a  congestive  fever. 

Con'gi-a-ry  (kon'jT-S-ry),  re.  /  pi.  Congiaries  (-rtz). 
[L.  congiarium,  fr.  eojfg'iws  a  liquid  measure.]  A  present, 
as  of  corn,  wine,  or  oil,  made  by  a  Roman  emperor  to 
the  soldiers  or  the  people ;  —  so  called  because  measured 
to  each  in  a  congius.  Addison, 

^W^  In  later  years,  when  gifts  of  money  were  distrib, 
uted,  the  name  congius  was  retained. 

II  Con'gi-UB  (-As),  re.  [L.]  1.  (Boman  Antig.)  A 
liquid  measure  containing  about  three  quarts. 

2.  {3Ied.)  A  gallon,  or  four  quarts.  [Often  abbre- 
viated to  cong.] 

Con-gla'Ci-ate  (kBn-gla'shl-at ;  221),  v.  t.  &  i.  [L. 
con glaciatus,  p.  p.  of  conglaciare.  See  Glaciate.]  To 
turn  to  ice  ;  to  freeze.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-gla'cl-a'tion  (-a'shfin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  conglacia- 
iion.]  The  act  or  process  of  changing  into  ice,  or  the 
state  of  being  converted  to  ice  ;  a  freezing  ;  congelation ; 
also,  a  frost.  Bacon, 

Con-glo'bate  (kSn-glo'bat ;  277),  a,  [L.  conglobatus, 
p.  p.  of  conglobare  to  conglobate.  See  Gloeate.]  Col- 
lected into,  or  forming,  a  rounded  mass  or  ball ;  as,  the 
conglobate  [lymphatic]  glands  ;  conglobate  flowers. 

Con-glo'bate  (-bat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conglobated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Conglobating.]  [Cf.  Conglobe.]  To 
collect  or  form  into  a  ball  or  rounded  mass ;  to  gather 
or  mass  together. 

Conglobated  bubbles  undissolved.       Wordsworth. 

Con'glO-ba'tion  (kon'glo-ba'shun),  re.  [L.  congloba- 
iio:  cf.  F.  conglobation,^  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
forming  into  a  ball.  Sir  T,  Browne. 

2.  A  round  body. 

Con-globs'  (kSn-glob'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Conglobeb 
(-globd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Conglobing.]  [L.  conglobare'. 
cf.  F.  conglober.  Cf.  Conglobate.]  To  gather  into  a 
ball ;  to  collect  into  a  round  mass. 

Then  founded,  then  conglobed 
Like  things  to  like.  Milton, 

Con-globe',  v.  i.  To  collect,  unite,  or  coalesce  in  a 
round  mass.  Milton, 

Con-glob'u-late  (-glSVii-lat),  v,  i,  [Pref.  core-  -J- 
globule.]     To  gather  into  a  small  round  mass. 

Con-glom'er-ate  (-gl5m'er-at),  a.  [L.  conglomera- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  conglomerare  to  roll  together;  con-  -\-  glo- 
merare  to  wind  into  a  ball.  See  Glomerate.]  1.  Gath- 
ered into  a  ball  or  a  mass  ;  collected  together ;  concen- 
trated ;  as,  conglomerate  rays  of  light. 

Beams  of  light  when  they  are  multiplied  and  conglomerate. 

Bacon. 

Fluids  are  separated  in  the  liver  and  the  other  conglobate  and 
conglomerate  glands.  Clieyne. 

2.  (Bot. )  Closely  crowded  together ;  densely  clustered ; 
as,  conglomerate  flowers.  Gray. 

3.  (Geol.)  Composed  of  stones,  pebbles,  or  fragments 
of  rocks,  cemented  together. 

Con-glom'er-ate  (-at),  n.  1.  That  which  is  heaped 
together  in  a  mass  or  compacted  from  various  sources ;  a 
mass  formed  of  fragments ;  collection  ;  accumulation. 

A  coi} glomerate  of  marvelous  anecdotes,  marvelously  heaped 
together.  Trench. 

2.  (Geol.)  A  rock,  composed  of  rounded  fragments  of 
stone  cemented  together  by  another  mineral  substance, 
either  calcareous,  siliceous,  or  argillaceous  ;  pudding 
stone  ;  —  opposed  to  agglomerate.    See  Breccia. 

A  conglome?-ate,  therefore,  is  simply  gravel  bound  together  by 
a  cement.  ZyelL 

Con-glom'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conglom- 
erated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Conglomerating.]  To  gather 
into  a  ball  or  round  body  ;  to  collect  into  a  mass. 

Con-glom'er-a'tion  (-a'shun),  re.  [L.  conglomeralio : 
cf.  F.  conglomeration.]  The  act  or  process  of  gathering 
into  a  mass ;  the  state  of  being  thus  collected ;  collec- 
tion ;  accumulation ;  that  which  is  conglomerated  ;  a 
mixed  mass.  Bacon. 

Con-glu'tln  (kSn-glu'tin),  re.  [From  Conglutinate.] 
(Chem.)  A  variety  of  vegetable  casein,  resembling  legu- 
min,  and  found  in  almonds,  rye,  wheat,  etc. 

Con-glu'tl-nant  (-tT-nant),  a.  [L.  conglutinans,  p.  pr.] 
Cementing  together ;  uniting  closely ;  causing  to  ad- 
here ;  promoting  healing,  as  of  a  wound  or  a  broken 
bone,  by  adhesion  of  the  parts. 

Con-glu'ti-nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  congluiinaius,  p.  p.  of 
conglutinare  to  glue ;  con — \-  glutinare  to  glue,  gluten 
glue.]  Glued  together  ;  united,  as  by  some  adhesive  sub- 
stance. 

Con-glu'ti-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conqlu- 
tinated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Conglutinating.]  To  glue 
together ;  to  unite  by  some  glutinous  or  tenacious  sub- 
stance ;  to  cause  to  adhere  or  to  grow  together. 

Bones  .  .  .  have  had  their  broken  parts  conglutinated  within 
three  or  four  days.  '-  Boyle. 

Con-glu'ti-nate,  v.  i.  To  unite  by  the  intervention  of 
some  glutinous  substance  ;  to  coalesce. 
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Con-glU'tl-na'tlon  (k5n-glu'tT-ua'shiSn),  n.  [L.  con- 
glutinaiio  :  cf.  F.  conglutination.']  A  gluing  together  ; 
a  joining  by  means  of  some  tenacious  substance  ;  junc- 
tion ;  union. 

Conglutination  of  parts  separated  by  a  wound.    Arbuthnot. 

Con-glU'ti-na-tlve  (-na-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conglutina- 
iif.J    Conglutinant. 

Con'gOU  (kSn'goo), )  71.  [Chin.  tere(7-/oo  labor.]  Black 

Gon'gO  (kon'go),  )  tea,  of  liigher  grade  (finer  leaf 
and  less  dusty)  than  the  present  bohea.    See  Tea. 

Of  black  teas,  the  great  mass  is  called  Congou,  or  the  "  well 
worked,"  a  name  which  took  the  place  of  the  Bohea  of  150  years 
ago,  and  is  now  itself  giving  way  to  the  term  •'  English  break- 
fast tea."  S.  IT'.  Williams. 

Con'gO   snake'  (kSn'gS  snak').     (Zo'dl.)  An  amphib- 
ian   {Amphiuma  means)  of    the 
order    Urodela,    found     in     the 
southern  United  States.    See  Am- 
pmuMA. 

Con-grat'u-lant    (kSn-grSt'ii- 

lant),  a.  [L.  congratulans,  p. 
pp.]  Rejoicing  together ;  con- 
gratulatory. 

With  like  joy 
Congratulant  approached  him. 

Milton. 

Con-grat'u-Iate  (-lat),   v.    t. 

[imp.  &  p.  p.  CONGRATHLATED  f 
p.   pr.     &     Vb.     n.     CONGKATUIA- 

TING.]  [L.  congratulatus,  p.  p.  of 
congratulari  to  wish  joy  abun- 
dantly ;  con-  -\-  gratulari  to  wish  joy,  from  grains  pleas- 
ing. See  Grateful.]  To  address  with  e.xpressious  of 
sympathetic  pleasure  on  account  of  some  happy  event 
aifecting  the  person  addressed  ;  to  wish  joy  to. 

It  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure  and  afEection  to  congrat- 
ulate tlie  princess  at  her  pavilion.  Sitak. 

To  congratulate  one's  self,  to  rejoice  ;  to  feel  satisfac- 
tion ;  to  consider  one's  self  happy  or  fortunate. 

Syn.  — To  Congratulate,  Felicitate.  To  felicitate 
is  simply  to  wish  a  person  joy.  To  congratulate  has  the 
additional  signification  of  uniting  in  the  joy  of  him  whom 
we  congratulate.  Hence  they  are  by  no  means  synony- 
mous. One  who  has  lost  the  object  of  his  affections  by 
her  marriage  to  a  rival,  might  perhaps /diCi^ai'e  that  rival 
on  his  success,  but  could  never  be  expected  to  congratu^ 
late  him  on  such  an  event. 

Felicitations  are  little  better  than  compliments ;  congratula- 
tions are  the  expression  of  a  genuine  sympathy  and  joy.  Trench. 

Oon-grat'U-Iate,  v.  i.  To  express  or  feel  sympathetic 
joy ;  as,  to  congratulate -with,  one's  country.   [iJ.]  Swift. 

The  subjects  of  England  may  congratulate  to  themselves. 

Vryden. 

Con-grat'U-la'tion  (kSn-grSf  li-la'shiin),  n.  [L.  con- 
graiulaiio  :  cf.  F.  congratulation.]  The  act  of  congrat- 
ulating ;  an  expression  of  sympathetic  pleasure. 

With  iuiinite  congratulations  for  our  safe  arrival.  Dr.  J.  Scott. 

Con-grat'u-la'tor  (kon-grSt'ii-la'ter),  n.  One  who 
offers  congratulation.  Milton. 

Con-grat'U-la-tO-ry  (kSn-grSt'ii-la-to-rjh,  a.  Ex- 
pressive of  sympathetic  joy ;  as,  a  congratulatory  letter, 

Con-giee'  (kou-gre'),  V.  i.  [Pref.  con-  -j-  L.  grains 
pleasing.     Cf.  AGREis.]    To  agree.     [06*.]  Shale. 

Con-greet'  (-gref),  v.  t.    To  salute  mutually.    [06s.] 

Con'gre-gate  (kSn'gre-gat),  a.  [L.  congregatus,  p.  p. 
of  congregare  to  congregate ;  con-  -\-  gregare  to  collect 
into  a  flock,  fr.  grex  flock,  herd.  See  Gregakious.]  Col- 
lected ;  compact:  close.    [iJ.]  Bacon. 

Con'gre-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Congrega- 
ted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conqeeoatino.]  To  collect  into 
an  assembly  or  assemblage ;  to  assemble ;  to  bring  into 
one  place,  or  into  a  united  body  ;  to  gather  together ;  to 
mass ;  to  compact. 

Any  multitude  of  Christian  men  congregated  may  be  termed 

by  the  name  of  a  church.  Hooker. 

Cold  congregates  all  bodies.  Coleridge. 

The  great  receptacle 

Of  congregated  waters  he  called  Seas.  Milton. 

Oon'gre-gate,  v,  i.  To  come  together  ;  to  assemble  ; 
to  meet. 

Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate.      Shak. 

Con'gre-ga'tlon  (-ga'shun),  n.  [L.  congregatio :  cf. 
F.  congregation.]  1.  The  act  of  congregating,  or  bring- 
ing together,  or  of  collecting  into  one  aggregate  or  mass. 

The  means  of  reduction  in  the  fire  is  but  by  the  congregation 
ef  homogeneal  parts.  Bacon. 

2.  A  collection  or  mass  of  separate  things. 

A  foul  and  pestilent  congregation  of  vapors.        Skak. 

3.  An  assembly  of  persons ;  a  gathering ;  esp.  an  as- 
sembly of  persons  met  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  for 
religious  instruction ;  a  body  of  people  who  habitually  so 
meet. 

He  [Bunyan]  rode  every  year  to  London,  and  preached  there 
10  large  and  attentive  congregations.  Macaulay. 

4.  (Anc,  Jewish  Hist.)  The  whole  body  of  the  Jewish 
people ;  —  called  also  Congregation  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  a  sin  offering  for  the  congregation.  Lev.  iv.  21. 
6.  (iJ.  C.  Ch.)  (a)  A  body  of  cardinals  or  other  eccle- 
siastics to  whom  is  intrusted  some  department  of  the 
church  business ;  as,  the  Congregation  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, which  has  charge  of  the  missions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  (6)  A  company  of  religious  persons 
forming  a  subdivision  of  a  monastic  order. 

6.  The  assemblage  of  Masters  and  Doctors  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  University,  mainly  for  the  granting  of 
degrees.     [Eng.] 

7.  (Scotch  Church  Hist.)  The  name  assumed  by  the 
Protestant  party  under  John  Knox.  The  leaders  called 
themselves  (1557)  Lords  of  the  Congregation. 

Con'gre-ga'tion-al  (-ol),  a.  l.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
congregation ;  conducted,  or  participated  in,  by  a  con- 
gregation ;  as,  congregational  singing. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  system  of  Congregationalism,  or 
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to  Congregationalists  ;  holding  to  the  faith  and  polity  of 
Congregationalism ;  as,  a  Congregational  church. 
Con'gre-ga'tion-al-lsm  (kon'grS-ga'shiin-al-Tz'm),  n. 

1.  That  system  of  cliui'ch  organization  wliich  vests  all 
ecclesiastical  power  in  the  assembled  brotherhood  of  each 
local  church. 

2.  The  faith  and  polity  of  the  Congregational  churches, 
taken  collectively. 

^^^  In  this  sense  (which  is  its  usual  signification)  Con- 
greijationalism  is  the  system  of  faith  and  practice  cormnon 
to  a  large  body  of  evangelical  Triuitariau  churches,  wliich 
recognize  the  local  brotherhood  of  each  church  as  inde- 
pendent of  all  dictation  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  are 
united  in  fellowship  and  joint  action,  as  in  councils  for 
mutual  advice,  and  in  consociations,  conferences,  mission- 
ary organizations,  etc.,  and  to  whose  membership  the  des- 
ignation "Congregationalists"  is  generally  restricted; 
but  Unitarian  and  other  churches  are  Congregational  in 
their  polity. 

Con'gre-ga'tlon-al-lst,  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a 
Congregational  church  or  society ;  one  who  holds  to 
Congregationalism. 

Con'gress  (kSn'grSs),  n. ;  pi.  Congresses  (-Sz).  [L. 
congressns,  fr.  congredi,  p.  p.  -gressus,  to  go  or  come 
together ;  co7i-  -\-  gradi  to  go  or  step,  gradus  step :  cf.  F. 
congris.  See  Grade.]  1.  A  meeting  of  individuals, 
whether  friendly  or  hostile  ;  an  encounter.  [Obs.] 
Here  Pallas  urges  on,  and  Lausus  there  ; 
Their  congress  in  the  field  great  Jove  withstands.      Dryden. 

2.  A  sudden  encounter ;  a  collision ;  a,  shock ;  —  said 
of  things.     [_Obs.] 

From  these  laws  may  be  deduced  the  rules  of  the  congresses 
and  reflections  of  two  bodies.  Clieyne. 

3.  The  coming  together  of  a  male  and  female  in  sexual 
commerce ;  the  act  of  coition.  Pennant. 

4.  A  gathering  or  assembly  ;  a  conference. 

6.  A  formal  assembly,  as  of  princes,  deputies,  repre- 
sentatives, envoys,  or  commissioners ;  esp.,  a  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  several  governments  or  societies 
to  consider  and  determine  matters  of  common  interest. 

The  European  powers  strove  to  .  .  .  accommodate  their  dif- 
ferences at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Alison. 

6.  The  collective  body  of  senators  and  representatives 
of  the  people  of  a  nation,  esp.  of  a  republic,  constituting 
the  chief  legislative  body  of  the  nation. 

51^°"  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  (which  took 
the  place  of  the  Federal  Congress,  March  4,  1789)  the 
Senate  consists  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen 
by  the  State  legislature  for  a  term  of  six  years,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  terms  of  one  third  of  the  whole  number  ex- 
pire every  second  year ;  the  House  of  Representatives 
consists  of  members  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several 
Congressional  districts,  for  a  term  ot  two  years,  the  teiin 
of  all  ending  at  the  same  time.  The  united  body  of  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  for  any  term  of  two  years  for 
which  the  whole  body  of  Representatives  is  chosen  is 
called  one  Congress.  Thus  the  session  which  began  in 
December,  1887,  was  the  first  (or  long)  session,  and  that 
which  began  in  December,  1888,  was  the  second  (or  short) 
session,  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress.  "When  an  extra  session 
is  had  before  the  date  of  the  first  regular  meeting  of  a 
Congress,  that  is  called  the  first  session,  and  the  follow- 
ing regular  session  is  called  the  second  session. 

7.  The  lower  house  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  elected  for  three  years. 

The  Continental  Congress,  an  assembly  of  deputies  from 
the  thirteen  British  colonies  in  America,  appointed  to 
deliberate  in  respect  to  their  common  interests.  They 
first  met  in  1774,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  until 
near  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  —  The  Federal  Congress, 
the  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  original  States  of 
the  American  Union,  who  met  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation from  1781  till  1789.  —  Congress  boot  or  gaiter,  a 
high  shoe  or  half-boot,  coming  above  the  ankle,  and  hav- 
ing the  sides  made  in  part  of  some  elastic  material  which 
stretches  to  allow  the  boot  to  be  drawn  on  and  off.  [U.  S.] 
—  Congress  water,  a  saline  mineral  water  from  the  Con- 
gress spring  at  Saratoga,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Syn.  —  Assembly ;  meeting  ;  convention ;  convoca- 
tion J  council ;  diet ;  conclave  ;  parliament ;  legislature. 

Gon-gres'sion  (k5n-gresh'un  or  kon-),  n.  [L.  con- 
aressio.]  A  coming  or  bringing  together,  as  in  a  public 
meeting,  in  a  dispute,  in  the  act  of  comparing,  or  in  sex- 
ual intercourse,     [fi.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Con-gres'slon-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  con- 
gress, especially  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ; 
as,  congressional  debates. 

Congressional  and  official  labor.         E.  Everett. 

Congreasional  District,  one  of  the  divisions  into  which  a 
State  is  periodically  divided  (according  to  population), 
each  of  which  is  entitled  to  elect  a  Representative  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Con-gres'sive  (kon-gres'siv),  a.  Encountering,  or 
coming  together.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con'greSS-man  (kSn'grgs-man),  n. ;  pi  Congress- 
men (-men).  A  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  esp.  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Con'greve  rock'et  (kSn'grev  r5k'gt).  See  under 
Rocket. 

Con-grue'  (kSn-gru'),  v.  i.  [L.  congruere.  See  CoN- 
GRUODS.]    To  agree  ;  to  be  suitable.     \_Obs.]  Shak. 

Con'gru-ence  (kon'gru-ens),  n.  [L.  congruentia  :  cf. 
OF.  congrueiice.]  Suitableness  of  one  thing  to  another ; 
agreement ;  consistency.  Holland. 

Con'gru-en-cy  (-en-sj  or  -grxi'en-Bf),  n.  Congruence. 

Congruency  of  lines.  (Qeom.)  See  Complex  of  lines,  un- 
der Complex,  n. 

Con'gru-ent  (k5n'gru-ent),  a.  [L.  congruens,  p.  pr. 
of  congruere  :  cf.  F.  congruent.]  Possessing  cougruity ; 
suitable  ;  agreeing  ;  corresponding. 

The  congruent  and  harmonious  fitting  of  parts  in  a  sentence. 

B.  Jons&n. 

Congruent  figures  (ffeom.),  concurring  figures. 

Con'gru-lsm  (-tz'm^.    [Cf.  F.  congmisme.] 
lastic  Theol.)  See  Co^Kity. 

Con-gru'l-ty  (kB^Hf  i-ti?  or  kon-),  n.  ;  JKCongrui- 
yiES  (-tiz).     [Cf .  Fl^Krruiti,]    1.  The  staler  quality 
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of  teing  congruous ;  the  relation  or  agreement  between 
things  ;  fitness ;  harmony ;  correspondence  ;  consistency. 

"With  what  cougruity  doth  tlie  church  of  Rome  deny  that  h<>r 
enemies  do  at  all  appertain  to  the  church  of  Christ  ?        hoohr. 

A  whole  sentence  may  fail  of  its  cougruity  by  wanting  one 
particle.  Sir  I'.  Sidney. 

2.  (Geom.)  Coincidence,  as  that  of  lines  or  figures  laid 
over  one  another. 

3.  {Scholastic  Theol.)  That,  in  an  imperfectly  gof'c! 
person,  which  renders  it  suitable  for  God  to  bestow  on 
him  gifts  of  grace. 

Con'gm-OUS  (kSn'gru-Hs),  a.  [L.  congruus,  fr.  con- 
gruere to  come  together,  to  coincide,  to  agree.  Of  uncer- 
tain origin.]  Suitable  or  concordant ;  accordant ;  fit ;  har- 
monious ;  correspondent ;  consistent. 

Not  congruous  to  the  nature  of  epic  poetry.         Blair. 

It  is  no  ways  con,7rwo?/.';that  God  shonld  bealwaysfrighteniug 
men  into  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  Atterbury. 

Con'gru-OUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  congruous  manner. 

Con-liy'drine  (kSn-hl'drin  or -dren),  n.  [(7o?jiun\4- 
hydraXe.]  (Chem.)  A  vegetable  alkaloid  found  with 
Conine  in  the  poison  hemlock  (Coninni  maculntum).  It 
is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  CgHnNO,  easily  convert- 
ible into  Conine. 

II  Oo-nl'a  (ko-ni'a  or  ko'ni-a),  re.  [NL.  See  Conicm.] 
{Chem.)  Same  as  Conine. 

Con'lc  (kSn'ik),     1  a.    [Gr.  Kwi/t/co?  :  cf.  F.  conique. 

Con'lc-al  (-1-kal),  )      See    Cone.]      1.    Having    the 
form  of,  or  resembling,  a  geometrical  cone  ;  round  and 
tapering  to  a  point,  or  gradually  lessenmg  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  as,  a  C07iic  or  conical  figure  ;  a  conical  vessel. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cone ;  as,  conic  sections. 

Conic  section  (ffeom.),  a  curve  line  formed  by  the  inter, 
section  of  the  sur- 
face   of    a   right 
cone  and  a  plane. 
The  conic  sections 
are  the  parabola, 
ellipse,    and    hy- 
perbola.   The      a  T         IT  d 
right    Imes    and                      ^     ■   <j    .■ 
the   circle  which                        Conic  Sections, 
result    from    cer-      ti  Right  lines  ;   b  Circle  ;  c  Ellipse  ;  d 
tarn   positions  of                  Parabola  ;  e  Hyperbola, 
the  phine  are  sometimes,  though  not  generally,  included. 
—  Conic  sections,  that  branch  ot  geometry  which  treats  ot 
the  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola.  —  Conical  pendulum. 
See  Penddlum.  — Conical  projection,  a  method  oi  delinea^ 
ting  the  surface  of  a  sphere  upon  a  plane  surface  as  if 
projected  upon  the  surlace  of  a  cone  ;  —  much  used  by 
makers  of  maps  in  Europe.  —  Conical  surface  (ffeom.),  a 
surface  described  by  a  right  line  moving  along  any  curve 
and  always  passing  through  a  fixed  point  that  is  not  ia 
the  plane  of  that  curve. 

Con'ic,  n.    (3Iath.)  A  conic  section. 

Con'i-cal'I-ty  (kSn'T-kSl'I-ty),  n.    Conicalness. 

Con'lc-al-ly  (-i-kal-iy),  adv.     In  the  form  of  a  cone. 

Con'ic-al-ness,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  conical. 

Gon'i-co-  (kon'i-ko-),  a.  [See  Conic]  A  combining 
form,  meamng  somewhat  resembling  a  cone;  as,  conicO' 
cylindrical,  resembling  a  cone  and  a  cylinder ;  conicO' 
hemispherical ;  contco-subulate. 

Con'i-coid  (kou'i-koid),  a.  [Conic  -f  -oid.]  (Math.) 
Same  as  Conoidal. 

Con'iCS  (kon'Tks),  n.  1.  That  branch  of  geometry 
which  treats  of  the  cone  and  the  curves  which  arise 
from  its  sections. 

2.  Conic  sections. 

II  Co-nid'i-um  (kS-nidT-um),  n.  ;  pi.  Conidia  (-a). 
[NL.]  (Bot.)  A  peculiar  kind  of  reproductive  cell  found 
in  certain  fungi,  and  often  containing  zoiispores. 

Co'ni-fer  (ko'nt-fer),  m.  [L.  conifer;  conus  cone  -|- 
ferre  to  bear  :  cf.  F.  conifere.]  (Bot.)  A  tree  or  shrub 
bearing  cones ;  one  of  the  order  Coniferse,  which  includes 
the  pine,  cypress,  and  (according  to  some)  the  yew. 

Co-nlf'er-m  (kS-nlfer-Tn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  glucosida 
extracted  from  the  cambium  layer  of  coniferous  trees  as 
a  wliite  crystalline  substance. 

Co-nU'er-OUS  (-iis),  a.  (a)  Bearing  cones,  as  the  pine 
and  cypress,  (b)  Pertaining  to  the  order  (Coniferse,  of 
which  the  pine  tree  is  the  type. 

Co'ni-form  (ko'nl-fSrm),  a.  [Cone  -f  -form  :  cf.  F, 
coniforme.]     Cone-shaped  ;  conical. 

Co-nl'ine  (ko-ni'Tn  or  ko'ni-Tn),  re.    See  Conine. 

Co'ni-mene  (ko'nl-men),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
(Chem.)  Same  as  Olibene. 

Co'nine  (ko'nin  or-nen),  re.  [From  Contom.]  (Chem.) 
A  powerful  and  very  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloid  found 
in  the  hemlock  (Conium  maculatum)  and  extracted  as  a 
colorless  oil,  CgHj^N,  of  strong  repulsive  odor  and  acrid 
taste.  It  is  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  piperidiue  and 
likewise  of  one  of  the  collidines.  It  occasions  a  gradual 
paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves.  Called  also  coniine. 
coneine,  conia,  etc.    See  Conium,  2. 

II  Co'ni-ros'ter  (ko'ni-rSs'ter),  re.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  One 
of  the  Conirostres. 

Co'nl-roB'tral  (-tral),  a.  (Zool.)  Belonging  to  the 
Conirostres. 

II  Co'nl-ros'tres  (-trez),  re.  pi.  [NL., fr.  L.  conus  cone 
-\- rostrum  beak:  ci.F.  conirosire.]  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of 
perching  birds,  including  those  which  have  a  strong 
conical  bill,  as  the  finches. 

Con'i-sor'  (kon'T-z6r'),  re.    [Obs.]    See  Coqnizor. 

II  Co-nls'tra  (ko-nls'tra),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Koviarpa, 
fr.  Kovis  dust.]  (Greek  Antiq.)  Originally,  a  part  of 
the  palestra  or  gymnasium  among  the  Greeks ;  either 
the  place  where  sand  was  stored  for  use  in  sprinkling 
the  wrestlers,  or  the  wrestling  ground  itself.  Hence,  a 
part  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Greek  theater. 

Co'nlte  (ko'nit),  re.  [Gr.  k6vl<;  dust:  cf.  F.  conile. 
So  called  on  account  of  its  gray  color.]  (3Iin.)  A  mag- 
nesian  variety  of  dolomite. 

II  Co-ni'um  (k6-ni'um  or  ko'ni-um),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Kiaveiov  hemlock.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  bienni.il,  poi- 
sonous, white-flowered,  uinbelliferous  plants,  bearing 
ribbed  fruit  ("seeds")  and  decompound  leaves. 
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2.  (Med.)  The  common  hemlock  (Conium  macula- 
turn,  poison  hemlock,  spotted  hemlock,  poison  parsley),  a 
roadside  weed  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  cultivated 
in  the  United  States  for  medicinal  purposes.  It  is  an  ac- 
tive poison.     The  leaves  and  fruit  are  used  in  medicine. 

Con-ject'  (kon-jgkt'),  v.  i.  [L.  conjeclus,  p.  p.  of  con- 
jicere.  See  Conjectoteie,  ».]  To  throw  together,  or  to 
throw.     \_Obs.~\  Bp.  Montagu. 

CoXi-\tcX',v.  i.    To  conjecture ;  also,  to  plan.  .  \_Obs.'] 

Con-ject'or  (-er),  n.  [L.]  One  who  guesses  or  con- 
jectures.    \_Obs.~\ 

A  great  conjector  at  other  men  by  their  writings.    Milton. 

Con-jec'tur-a-ble  (-jek'tilr-a-b'l ;  135),  a.  Capable  of 
being  conjectured  or  guessed. 

Con-jec'tur-al  (-a\),  a.  [L.  conjectiiralis :  of.  "F.  con- 
jectural.'] Dependent  on  conjecture  ;  fancied  ;  imag- 
ined ;  guessed  at ;  undetermined  ;  doubtful. 

And  mak'st  coiijectm'al  fears  to  come  into  me.       Skak. 
A  slight  expense  of  conjectural  analogy.    Hugh  Miller. 

Who  or  what  such  editor  may  be,  must  remain  conjectural. 

Carltjle. 

Con-jec'tur-al-ist,  n.  A  conjecturer.  [iJ.]  Month.  Rev. 

Con-jec'tur-al'i-ty  (-Sl'I-ty),  n.  That  which  depends 
upon  guess ;  guesswork.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-jec'tur-al-ly,  adv.  in  a  conjectural  manner ;  by 
way  of  conjecture.  Boyle. 

Gon-jec'ture  (-jgk'tiSr;  135),  n.  [L.  conjectura,  fr. 
conjicere,  conjectum,  to  throw  together,  infer,  conjec- 
ture ;  con-  +  jacere  to  throw :  cf .  F.  conjecturer.  See 
Jet  a  shooting  forth.]  An  opinion,  or  judgment,  formed 
on  defective  or  presumptive  evidence ;  probable  infer- 
ence ;  surmise  ;  guess  ;  suspicion. 

He  [Herodotus]  would  thus  have  corrected  his  first  loose  con- 
jecture by  a  real  study  of  nature.  Wltewell. 
Conjectures,  fancies,  built  on  nothing  firm.        Milton. 

Con-Jec'ture,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Conjectured  (-turd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CoNJECTUKiNO.]  [Cf.  F.  conjecturer.  Cf. 
CoNJECT.]  To  arrive  at  by  conjecture ;  to  infer  on  slight 
evidence  ;  to  surmise  ;  to  guess ;  to  form,  at  random, 
opinions  concerning. 

Human  reason  can  then,  at  the  best,  but  conjecture  what  will 
be.  South. 

Con-]ec'ture,  v.  i.  To  make  conjectures  ;  to  surmise  ; 
to  guess  ;  to  infer ;  to  form  an  opinion  ;  to  imagine. 

Con-jec'tur-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  conjectures.  Hobbes. 

Gon-]oln'  (kon-join'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conjoined 
(-joind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conjoining.]  [F.  conjoindre, 
fr.  L.  conjungere,  -junctum;  con- -\-  jungere  to  join. 
See  Join,  and  cf.  Conjugate,  Conjunction.]  To  join 
together ;  to  unite. 

The  English  army,  that  divided  was 

Into  two  parties,  is  now  conjoined  in  one.  ShaJc. 

If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impediment  why  you 
should  not  be  conjoined.  Shak. 

Let  that  which  he  learns  next  be  nearly  conjoined  with  what 
he  knows  already.  Locke. 

Con-join',  v.  i.     To  unite ;  to  join ;  to  league.     Shak. 

Con-joined'  (kon-joind'),  a.  {Her.)  Joined  together 
or  touching. 

Con-jolnt'  (-joint'),  a.  [F.  conjoint,  p.  p.  of  conjoindre. 
See  Conjoin,  and  cf .  Conjunct.]  United ;  connected ; 
associated.     "  Influence  con;'omi. "  Glover. 

Conjoint  de^ees  (Mus.),  two  notes  which  follow  each 
other  immediately  in  the  order  of  the  scale,  as  ut  and  re. 
Johnson.  —  Conjoint  tetrachords  (Mus.),  two  tetrachords  or 
fourths,  where  the  same  note  is  the  highest  of  one  and 
the  lowest  of  the  other  ;  —  also  written  conjunct. 

Con-joint'ly,  adv.  In  a  conjoint  manner ;  unitedly ; 
jointly;  together.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-joint'ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  conjoint. 

Con-jU'bi-Iant  (-jil'bi-lant),  a.  Shouting  together  for 
joy;  rejoicing  together.     [J?.]  Neale. 

Con'jU-gal  (kon'jii-gal),  a.  [L.  conjugalis,  fr.  conjux 
husband,  \vife,  consort,  fr.  conjungere  to  unite,  join  in 
marriage.  See  Conjoin.]  Belonging  to  marriage  ;  suit- 
able or  appropriate  to  tlie  marriage  state  or  to  married 
persons ;  matrimonial ;  connubial.  "  Conjugal  affec- 
tion." Milton, 

Con'jn-gal'1-ty  (-gSl'I-ty),  n.  The  conjugal  state; 
sexual  intercourse.     [iJ.]  Milton. 

Con'ju-gal-ly  (kon'ju-gal-lj),  adv. 
manner  ;  matrimonially  ;  connubially. 

Con'jU-gate  (kon'jiJ-gat),  a.  [L.  conjugatus,  p.  p.  of 
conjugare  to  unite  ;  con-  -\-  jugare  to  join,  yoke,  marry, 
jugum  yoke ;  akin  to  jungere   to    join.     See   Join.] 

1.  United  in  pairs ;  yoked  together ; 
coupled. 

2.  (Bot.)  In  single  pairs  ;  coupled. 

3.  (Chem.)  Containing  two  or  more 
radicals  supposed  to  act  the  part  of  a 
single  one.     [R.J 

4.  (Gram.)  Agreeing  in  derivation 
and    radical    signification  ;  —  said    of 

"°c*^t)ir  ,j.  ^  T>  ^      ^^  ,  ■        Conjugate  Leaf. 

5.  (Math.)  Presenting  themselves  sim- 
ultaneously and  having  reciprocal  properties ;  —  frequent- 
ly used  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics  with  reference 
to  two  quantities,  points,  lines,  axes,  curves,  etc. 

Conjugate  axis  of  a   hyperbola  

(Moth.),  the  Ime   through   the  ^^> —  "-tiC-^ 

center  of  the  curve,  perpendic- 
ular to  the  line  through  the  two 
foci.  —  Conjugate  diameters  ( Con- 
ic Sections),  two  diameters  of 
an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  such 
that  each  bisects  all  chords 
drawn  parallel  to  the  other.  — 
Conjugate  focus.  (Opi.)  See  under  .r  py,  rnTn-iio-j,t<>  ninin 
Focus.  -  Conjugate  mirrors  ( On-  •^'  ^"'  e™rs 
tics),  two  mirrors  so  placed  that 

rays  from  the  focus  of  one  are  received  at  the  focus  of 
the  other,  especially  two  concave  mirrors  so  placed  that 
rays  proceeding  from  the  principal  focus  of  one  and  re- 
flected in  a  parallel  beam  are  received  upon  the  other 
and  brought  to  the  principal   focus.  —  Conjugate   point 
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(Geom.),  an  acnode.  See  Acnode,  and  Double  point.— 
Self-conjugate  triangle  (t^o«)6'  Sectiotis),  a  triangle  each  of 
whose  vertices  is  the  pole  of  the  opposite  side  with  refer- 
ence to  a  conic. 

Con'jU-gate  (kou'jii-gat),  n.  [L.  conjugatum  a  com- 
bining, etymological  relationship.]  1.  A  word  agreeing 
in  derivation  with  another  word,  and  therefore  generally 
resembling  it  in  signification. 

We  have  learned,  in  logic,  that  conjugates  are  sometimes  in 
name  only,  and  not  in  deed.  Ahp.  Bramliall. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  complex  radical  supposed  to  act  the  part 
of  a  single  radical.     [R.] 

Con'jU-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conjugated  ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conjugating.]  1.  To  unite  in  marriage ; 
to  join.     [Obs.J  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  {Gram.)  To  inflect  (a  verb),  or  give  in  order  the 
forms  which  it  assumes  in  its  several  voices,  moods, 
tenses,  numbers,  and  persons. 

Con'JU-gate,  v.  i.  {Biol.)  To  unite  in  a  kind  of  sexual 
union,  as  two  or  more  cells  or  individuals  among  the 
more  simple  plants  and  animals. 

Con'jU-ga'tion  (-ga'shun),  n.  [L.  conjugatio  conjuga- 
tion (in  senses  1  &  3).]  1.  The  act  of  uniting  or  combin- 
ing ;  union ;  assemblage.     [Obs.J 

Mixtures  and  conjugations  of  atoms.  Bentley. 

2.  Two  things  conjoined  ;  a  pair ;  a  couple.     [Obs.] 

The  sixth  conjugation  or  pair  of  nerves.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  {Gram.)  (a)  The  act  of  conjugating  a  verb  or  giv- 
ing in  order  its  various  parts  and  inflections.  (6)  A 
scheme  in  which  are  arranged  all  the  parts  of  a  verb, 
(c)  A  class  of  verbs  conjugated  in  the  same  manner. 

4.  {Biol.)  A  kind  of  sexual  union;  —  applied  to  a 
blending  of  the  contents 
of  two  or  more  cells  or 
individuals  in  some  plants 
and  lower  animals,  by 
which  new  spores  or 
germs  are  developed. 

Con'ju-ga'tion-al  (-ai), 

a.     Relating  to  conjuga- 
tion. ElUs. 

Con-]u'gl-al  (kon-ju'- 

ji-al),  a.  [L.  conjugialis, 
fr.  conjugium.     Cf.  Con- 
jugal.]   Conjugal.     [jB.]  a  Conjugation  of  two  individuals 
Swedenborg.      (c  and  d)  of  Noctilux^a  miliaris. 

II  Con-1a'Kl-Um  C-um),       ^  Conjugation   in    Stiiloni/chia 

II  ww.»  J- s    >— "  V         /I       mijttlus.      e    Nucleus  or   tndo- 
n.      [L.]      {Rom.    Law)      pfast  j  /  Contractile  vacuole. 
The  marriage  tie. 

Con-junct'  (kon-junkf),  a.  [L.  conjunctus,  p.  p.  See 
Conjoin.]   1.  United ;  conjoined ;  concurrent.    [Archaic'] 

2.  {Her.)  Same  as  Conjoined. 

Con-junc'tlon  (-jiink'shvin),  n.  [L.  conjunclio :  cf. 
F.  conjonction.  See  Conjoin.]  1.  The  act  of  conjoin- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  conjoined,  united,  or  asso- 
ciated ;  union  ;  association ;  league. 

He  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  red  : 

Smile  heaven  upon  his  fair  conjunction.  Shak. 

Man  can  effect  no  great  matter  by  his  personal  strength  but 
as  he  acts  in  society  and  conjunction  with  others.  South. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  meeting  of  two  or  more  stars  or 
planets  in  the  same  degree  of  the  zodiac ;  as,  the  con- 
junction of  the  moon  with  the  sun,  or  of  Jupiter  and 
Saturn.     See  the  Note  under  Aspect,  re. ,  6. 

|^°°  Heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  be  in  conjunction 
when  they  are  seen  in  the  same  part  of  the  heavens,  or 
have  the  same  longitude  or  right  ascension.  The  inferior 
conjunction  of  an  inferior  planet  is  its  position  when  in 
conjunction  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  with  the  earth ; 
the  superior  conjunction  of  a  planet  is  its  position  when 
on  the  side  of  the  sun  most  distant  from  the  earth. 

3.  {Gram.)  A  connective  or  connecting  word ;  an  in- 
declinable word  which  serves  to  join  together  sentences, 
clauses  of  a  sentence,  or  words ;  as,  and,  but,  if. 

Though  all  conjunctions  conjoin  sentences,  yet,  with  respect  to 
the  sense,  some  are  conjunctive  and  some  disjunctive.     Harris. 

Con-jonc'tlon-al  (-al),  a.     Relating  to  a  conjunction. 

II  Con'junc-ti'va  (kSn'jiink-ti'va),  re.  [NL.,  from  L. 
conjunctivus  connective.]  {Anat.)  The  mucous  mem- 
brane which  covers  the  external  surface  of  the  ball  of  the 
eye  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  lids ;  the  conjunctival 
membrane. 

Con'junc-tl'val  (-vol),  a.     1.  Joining ;  connecting. 

2.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  conjunctiva. 

Con-junc'tlve  (kon-junk'tTv),  a.     [L.  conjunctivus.] 

1.  Serving  to  unite  ;  connecting  together. 

2.  Closely  united.     [Obs.']  Shak. 
Conjunctive  mood  (Gram.),  the  mood  which  follows  a 

conjunction  or  expresses  contingency;  the  subjunctive 
mood. — Conjunctive  tiesae  (Anat.),  the  tissue  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  most  animals.  It  yields  gelatin  on 
boiling,  and  consists  of  variously  arranged  fibers  in  which 
are  imbedded  protoplasmic  cells,  or  corpuscles ;  —  called 
also  cellular  tissue  and  connective  tisstte.  Adipose  or 
fatty  tissue  is  one  of  its  many  forms,  and  cartilage  and 
bone  are  sometimes  Included  by  the  phrase. 

Con-]unc'tive-ly,  adv.  In  conjunction  or  union ; 
together.  Sir  T.  Broivne. 

Con-junc'tive-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
conjunctive.  Johnson. 

Con-jnnc'tl-vl'tls  (k8n-j!ink'tt-vi'tts  or  -ve'tis),  n. 
{Med. )  Inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Con-junct'ly  (-jQnkt'lj?),  adv.  In  union ;  conjointly ; 
unitedly  ;  together.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Con-junc'ture  (kon-jiink'tiir ;  135),  re.     [Cf.  F.  con- 

joncture,  LL.  conjunciura.]     1.  The  act  of  joining,  or 

state  of  being  joined  ;  union  ;  connection  ;  combination. 

The  conjuncture  of  philosophy  and  divinity.         Hobbes. 

A  fit  conjuncture  of  circumstances.  Addison. 

2.  A  crisis  produced  by  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances ;  complication  or  combination  of  events  or  cir- 
cumstances ;  plight  resulting  from  various  conditions. 

He  [Chesterfield]  had  recently  governed  Ireland,  at  a  mo- 
mentous conjuncture,  with  eminent  firmness,  wisdom,  and 
humanity.  Macaulay. 


Con'jU-ra'tlon  (kon'jii-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  conjuratio: 
cf.  F.  conjuration.]  1.  The  act  of  calling  or  summoning 
by  a  sacred  name,  or  in  a  solemn  manner ;  the  act  of  bind- 
ing by  an  oath  ;  an  earnest  entreaty  ;  adjuration. 

We  charge  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed ; .  • . 

Under  this  conjuration  speak,  my  lord.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  invoking  supernatural  aid  by 
the  use  of  a  magical  form  of  words ;  the  practice  oJ  magic 
arts  ;  Incantation  ;  enchantment. 

Pretended  conjurations  and  prophecies  of  that  event.    Hallam. 

3.  A  league  for  a  criminal  purpose  ;  conspiracy.  [Obs.] 
"  The  conjuration  of  Catiline."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Con'jU-ra'tor  (kon'jlj-ra'ter),  n.  [LL.]  (0.  Eng. 
Law)  One  who  swears  or  is  sworn  with  others ;  one 
bound  by  oath  with  others  ;  a  compurgator.         Burrill. 

Con-jure'  (k5n-jur'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conjuked 
(-jurd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conjuring.]  [F.  conjurer,  it. 
L.  conjurare  to  swear  together,  to  conspire ;  con — \-  ju- 
rare  to  swear.  See  Jury.]  To  call  on  or  summon  by  a 
sacred  name  or  in  a  solemn  manner ;  to  implore  earnest- 
ly ;  to  adjure. 

I  conjure  you,  let  him  know, 

Whate'er  was  done  against  him,  Cato  did  it.    Addisott. 

Con-Jure',  v.  i.  To  combine  together  by  an  oath ; 
to  conspire ;  to  confederate.     [A  Latinism] 

Drew  after  him  the  third  part  of  Heaven's  sons 
Conjured  against  the  Highest.  Milton. 

Con'jure  (kiin'jur),  v.  t.  To  affect  or  effect  by  conju- 
ration ;  to  call  forth  or  send  away  by  magic  arts  ;  to  ex- 
cite or  alter,  as  if  by  magic  or  by  the  aid  of  supernatural 
powers. 

The  habitation  which  your  prophet .  .  .  conjured  the  devil 
into.  Shak. 

To  conjure  np,  to  call  up,  or  make  visible,  as  a  spirit,  by 
magic  arts  ;  hence,  to  invent ;  as,  to  conjure  up  a  story ; 
to  conjure  up  alarms. 

Con' jure  (kiin'jur),  V.  i.  To  practice  magical  arts ;  to 
use  the  tricks  of  a  conjurer ;  to  juggle ;  to  charm. 

She  conjures  ;  away  with  her.  Shak. 

Con-jure'ment  (kSn-jur'ment),  re.   Serious  injunction ; 

solemn  demand  or  entreaty.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Con-Jur'er  (k5n-jiir'er),  n.    One  who  conjures ;  one 

who  calls,  entreats,  or  charges  in  a  solemn  manner. 

Con'jur-er  (kiin'jiir-er),  re.  1.  One  who  practices 
magic  arts ;  one  who  pretends  to  act  by  the  aid  of  super- 
natural power  ;  also,  one  who  performs  feats  of  leger- 
demain or  sleight  of  hand. 

Dealing  with  witches  and  with  conjurers.         Shak. 

From  the  account  the  loser  brings, 

The  conjurer  knows  who  stole  the  things.         Prior. 

2.  One  who  conjectures  shrewdly  or  judges  wisely ;  a 
man  of  sagacity.     [Obs.]  Addison. 

Con-Ju'ror  (kon-jii'rer),  re.  {Law)  One  bound  by  a 
common  oath  with  others.     [Obs.] 

Con'ju-ry  (kun'jlS-ry),  re.  The  practice  of  magic  ;  en- 
chantment. Motley. 

Conn  (kon),  v.  t.     See  CoN,  to  direct  a  ship. 

Con-nas'cence  (kon-nSs'sens),  1  n.     [L.  con-  -|-  nas- 

Con-nas'cen-cy  (-nSs'sen-si^),  (  centia  birth,  fr.  nas- 
cens,  p.  pr.  of  nasci  to  be  born.]  1.  The  common  birth 
of  two  or  more  at  the  same  time ;  production  of  two  or 
more  together.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  born  or  produced  with  another. 

3.  The  act  of  growing  together.     [Obs.]        Wiseman. 
Con-nas'cent  (-sent),  a.    Bom  together ;  produced  at 

the  same  time.  Craig. 

Con'nate  (kSn'nat  or  kSn-nat' ;  277),  a.     [L.  conna- 

tus  ;  con-  -\-  natus  born,  p.  p.  of  nasci.    See  Cognate.] 

1.  Bom  with  another  ;  being  of  the  same  birth. 

2.  Congenital ;  existing  from  birth.  "  Connate  no- 
tions." South. 

A  difference  has  been  made  by  some;  those  diseases  or  condi- 
tions which  are  dependent  on  original  conformation  being 
called  congenital:  while  the  diseases  or  affections  that  may 
have  supervened  during  gestation  or  delivery  are  called  con- 
nate. Dunglison. 

3.  {Bot.)  Congenitally  united  ;  growing  from  one  base, 
or  united   at  their  bases;   united  into  one 
body ;   as,  connate  leaves  or  anthers.     See 

UluSt.  of  CONNATE-PERFOLIATE. 

Con'nate-per-fo'U-ate  (-per-folT-St),  a. 
{Bot.)  Connate  or  coalescent  at  the  base 
so  as  to  produce  a  broad  foliaceous  body/ 
through  the  center  of  which  the  stem  passes  ; 
—  applied  to  leaves,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
boneset. 

Con-na'tion  (kSn-na'shun),  n.     Connec- 
tion by  birth  ;  natural  union.     [Obs.] 

Dr.  H.  More,  suckle     (Lo- 

Con-nat'u-ral  (kon-nat'ii-rai ;   135),   a.  "J'TZir"^- 

[Pref.  con-  +  natural.]     1.   Connected  by  "«''"<=<='i- 
nature  ;  united  in  nature  ;  inborn  ;  inherent ;  natural. 

These  affections  are  connatural  to  us.    L'Estrange. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  same  nature. 

And  mix  with  our  connatural  dust.  Milton. 

Con-nat'U-ral'1-ty  (-rSl'i-ty),  n.  Participation  of  the 
same  nature ;  natural  union  or  connection.     [R.] 

A  congmity  and  connaturality  between  them.    Sir  M.  Hale. 

Con-nat'U-ral-ize  (kSn-nSt'ii-ral-iz ;  135),  V.  t.  To 
bring  to  the  same  nature  as  something  else  ;  to  adapt. 
[Obs.]  Br.  J.  Scott. 

Con-nat'u-ral-ly,  adv.  By  the  act  of  nature  ;  origi- 
nally ;  from  birth.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Con-nat'n-ral-ness,  re.  Participation  of  the  same  na- 
ture ;  natural  union.  I-  'Walton. 

Con-na'ture  (k5n-na'tijr  ;  135),  re.  Participation  in  a 
common  nature  or  character.     [B.] 

Connature  was  defined  as  likeness  in  kind  between  either  two 
changes  in  consciousness,  or  two  states  of  consciousness. 

H.  Spencer. 
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Con-nect'  (kiJn-nSkt'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Connected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Connecting.]  [L.  connectere,  -nexum  ; 
con-  -\-  neciere  to  bind.  See  Annex.]  1.  To  join,  or  fas- 
ten together,  as  by  something  intervening ;  to  associate  ; 
to  combine  ;  to  unite  or  link  together ;  to  establish  a 
bond  or  relation  between. 

He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects  and  equals  all.         Fope. 

Aman  must  see  the  connection  of  each  intermediate  idea  with 
those  that  it  connects  before  he  can  use  it  in  a  syllogiBni.  Locke. 

2.  To  associate  (a  person  or  thing,  or  one's  self)  with 
another  person,  thing,  business,  or  affair. 

Connecting  rod  (Mach.),  a  rod  or  bar  johited  to,  and  con- 
necting, two  or  more  moving  parts  ;  esp.  a  rod  connect- 
ing a  crank  wrist  with  a  beam,  crosshead,  piston  rod,  or 
piston,  as  in  a  steam  engine. 

Con-nect'  (kon-nSkf),  V.  i.  To  join,  unite,  or  cohere  ; 
to  have  a  close  relation  ;  as,  one  line  of  railroad  connects 
with  another ;  one  argument  connects  with  another. 

Con-nect'ed-ly,  adv.     In  a  connected  mamier. 

Con-nec'tlon   (k5n-nSk'shun),  n.     [Cf.  Connexion.] 

1.  The  act  of  connecting,  or  the  state  of  being  con- 
nected ;  junction  ;  union ;  alliance ;  relationship. 

He  [Algazel]  denied  the  possibility  of  a  known  connection,  be- 
tween cause  and  effect.  Whewell. 

The  eternal  and  inseparable  connection  between  virtue  and 
happiness.  Atterhury. 

2.  That  which  connects  or  joins  together ;  bond ;  tie. 
Any  sort  of  connection  which  is  perceived  orimagined  between 

tM'O  or  more  things.  /.  Taylor. 

3.  A  relation ;  esp.  a  person  connected  with  another 
by  marriage  rather  than  by  blood  ;  — used  in  a  loose  and 
indefinite,  and  sometimes  a  comprehensive,  sense. 

4.  The  persons  or  tilings  that  are  connected;  as,  a 
\>\xsm6ss  connection  ;  the  Methodist  connection. 

Men  elevated  by  powerful  connection.  Motley. 

At  the  head  of  a  strong  parliamentary  connection.    Macaulay. 

Whose  names,  forces,  connections^  and  characters  were  per- 
fectly known  to  him.  Macaulay. 

In  this  connection,  in  connection  with  this  subject.  [A 
phrase  objected  to  by  some  writers.] 

^ff^  This  word  was  formerly  written,  as  by  Milton, 
with  X  instead  of  /  in  the  termination,  connexion,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  kindred  words  inflexion,  reflex- 
ion, and  the  like.  But  the  general  usage  at  present  la  to 
spell  them  connection,  inflection,  reflection,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Union ;  coherence  ;  continuity ;  junction  ;  asso- 
ciation ;  dependence  ;  intercourse ;  commerce  ;  commu- 
nication ;  affinity ;  relationslxip. 

Con-nect'ive  (kSn-nSk'tTv),  a.  Connecting,  or  adapted 
to  connect ;  involving  connection. 

Connective  tissue.  {Anat.)  See  Conjunctive  tissue,  under 
Conjunctive. 

Con-nect'ive,  n.  That  which  coimects.  Specifically  : 
(a)  {Gram.)  A  word  that  connects  words  or  sentences; 
a  conjunction  or  preposition.  (J)  {Sot.)  That  part  of  an 
anther  which  connects  its  thecse,  lobes,  or  cells. 

Con-nect'ive-ly,  adv.    In  conjunction ;  jointly. 

Con-nect'or  (kon-nek'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
connects  ;  as :  (a)  A  flexible  tube  for  connecting  the  ends 
of  glass  tubes  in  pneumatic  experiments.  (6)  A  device  for 
holding  two  parts  of  an  electrical  conductor  in  contact. 

Con'ner  (kiin'ner),  n.  [Cf.  Gunner.]  {Zool.)  A  ma- 
rine European  fish  {Crenilahrus  melops) ;  also,  the  re- 
lated American  cunner.     See  Cunnek. 

Con-nex'  (kon-neks'),  v.  t.  [L.  connexus,  p.  p.  See 
Connect.]     To  connect.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Con-nex'ion  (kon-nek'shun),  n.  [L.  connexio  :  cf.  P. 
connexion."]    Connection.     See  Connection. 

Con-nex'ive  (kon-neksTv'),  a.    See  Connective. 

Con'nlng  tOW'er  (kon'mng  tou'er),  n.  The  shot- 
proof  pilot  house  of  a  war  vessel. 

Con-niv'ance  (kon-nlv'ans),  n.  [Cf.  F.  connivence, 
L.  connivejiiia.']  1.  Intentional  failure  or  forbearance 
to  discover  a  fault  or  wrongdoing  ;  voluntary  oversight ; 
passive  consent  or  cooperation. 

2.  {Law)  Corrupt  or  guilty  assent  to  wrongdoing,  not 
involving  actual  participation  in,  but  knowledge  of,  and 
failure  to  prevent  or  oppose  it. 

Syn.  —  See  Collusion. 

Con-nive'  (kon-niv'),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Connived 
(-nivd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CoNNTVlNa.]  [L.  connivere  to 
shut  the  eyes,  connive,  fr.  con-  -\-  (perh.)  a  word  akin  to 
nicere  to  beckon,  nictare  to  wink.]  1.  To  open  and  close 
the  eyes  rapidly ;  to  wink.     [Oto.] 

The  artist  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judiciously,  and  to 
cwinive  with  either  eye.  Spectator. 

2.  To  close  the  eyes  upon  a  fault ;  to  wink  (at) ;  to 
fail  or  forbear  by  intention  to  discover  an  act ;  to  permit 
a  proceeding,  as  if  not  aware  of  it; — usuaUy  followed 
by  at. 

To  connive  at  what  it  does  not  approve.  Jer.  Taylor. 

In  many  of  these,  the  directors  were  heartily  concurring  ;  in 
most  of  them,  they  were  encouraging,  and  sometimes  com- 
manding ;  in  all  they  were  conniving.  Burke. 

The  government  thought  it  expedient,  occasionally,  to  connive 
at  the  violation  of  this  rule.  Macaulay. 

Con-nlve',  v.  t.  To  shut  the  eyes  to  ;  to  overlook  ;  to 
pretend  not  to  see.  [iJ.  &  Obs.]  "Divorces  were  not 
connived  only,  but  with  eye  open  allowed."  Milton. 

Con-niv'en-cy(k5n-mv'en-sy),m.   Connivance.   [06.S.] 

Con-niv'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  connivens,  p.  pr.]  1.  For- 
bearing to  see;  designedly  inattentive;  as,  connivent 
justice.  ^  IE.]  Milton. 

2.  {Biol.)  Brought  close  together  ;  arched  inward  so 
that  the  points  meet ;  converging  ;  in  close  contact ;  as, 
the  connivent  petals  of  a  flower,  wings  of  an  insect,  or 
folds  of  membrane  in  the  human  system,  etc. 

Con-niv'er  (k5n-niv'er),  n.     One  who  connives. 

Con;nois-seur'  (kon'nts-sfir'  or  -sur';  277),  n.  [F. 
connoisseur,  formerly  connoisseur, ir.  connatire  to  know, 
fr.  L.  cognoseere  to  become  acquainted  with  ;  co-  -\-  no- 
scere,  gnoscere,  to  learn  to  know.  See  Know,  and  cf. 
CoGNizoR.]     One  well  versed  in  any  subject ;  a  skillful 


or  knowing  person ;  a  critical  judge  of  any  art,  particu- 
larly of  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  connoisseur  is  "  one  who  knows,"  as  opposed  to  the  dilet- 
tant,  who  only  "  thinks  he  knows."  Fairliolt, 

Con'noiS-seui'Ship  (kon'nis-sQr'ship  or  -siir'-  ;  277), 
n.     State  of  being  a  connoisseur. 

Con'no-tate  (kon'n6-tat),  v.  t.  [L.  con-  -\-  notatus, 
p.  p.  of  notare  to  mark.  Cf.  Connote.]  To  connote ; 
to  suggest  or  designate  (something)  as  additional ;  to 
include  ;  to  imply.  Hammond. 

Con'no-ta'tion  (kSn'no-ta'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  connota- 
tion.] The  act  of  connotmg  ;  a  making  known  or  desig- 
nating something  additional ;  imphcation  of  something 
more  than  is  asserted. 

Con-no'ta-tive    (kSn-no'ta-ttv   or  k5n'n6-ttt-ttv),   a. 

1.  Implying  something  additional ;  illative. 

2.  {Log.)  linplying  an  attribute.     See  Connote. 
Connotatlve  term,  one  which  denotes  a  subject  and  im- 
plies iui  attribute.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Con-no'ta-tive-ly,  adv.  In  a  connotative  manner ; 
expressing  connotation. 

Con-note'  (kSn-nof),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Connoted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Connoting.]    [See  Connotate,  and  Note.] 

1.  To  mark  along  with ;  to  suggest  or  indicate  as  ad- 
ditional ;  to  designate  by  implication ;  to  include  in  the 
meaning ;  to  imply. 

Good,  in  the  general  notion  of  it,  connotes  also  a  certain  suit- 
ableness of  it  to  some  other  thing.  South. 

2.  {Logic)  To  imply  as  an  attribute. 

The  word  "white"  denotes  all  white  things,  as  snow,  paper, 
the  foam  of  the  sea,  etc.,  and  implies,  or,  as  it  was  termed  by 
the  schoolmen,  connotes,  the  attribute  "  wliiteness."    J.  S.  Mill. 

Con-nu'bl-al  (k5n-nu'bi-al),  a.  [L.  connubialis,  fr. 
connubium  marriage  ;  con-  -{-  nubere  to  veil,  to  marry. 
See  Nuptial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage,  or  the 
marriage  state ;  conjugal ;  nuptial. 

Nor  Eve  the  rites 
Mysterious  of  connubial  love  refused.  Milton. 

Kind,  connubial  tenderness.  Goldsmith. 

Con-nu'W-al'i-ty  (kon-nu'bi-51'i-ty),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  connubial ;  something  characteristic  of  the  con- 
jugal state ;  an  expression  of  coimubial  tenderness. 

Some  coTinubialities  which  had  begun  to  pass  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  Dickens. 

Con-nu'mer-a'tion  (-mer-a'shiin),  n.  [LL.  connume- 
ratio,  fr.  L.  connumerare,  -numeratum,  to  number  with.] 
A  reckoning  together.     [.B.]  Person. 

Con'nu-sance  (kon'niS-sans),  n.  {Law)  See  Cooni- 
ZANCE.     lObs.] 

Con'nu-sant  (-sant),  a.  {Law)  See  Cognizant.  \_Obs.] 

Con'nu-SOr'  (-sSr'V  n.    {Law)    See  Cognizor.    [Ofe.] 

Con'nu-tri'tious  (-trish'iis),  a.  Nutritious  by  force 
of  habit ;  —  said  of  certain  kmds  of  food.    lObs.]    Crabb. 

Con'ny  (kSn'nJ),  a.  [V45.  Cf.  Canny,  Cunning.] 
Brave  ;  fine ;  canny.     l_Prov.  Eng.]  Grose. 

Co'no-dont  (ko'no-dSnt),  n.  [Gr.  koh/os  cone  -\-  oSoiis, 
oSdi-Toc,  tooth.]  {Zool.)  A  peculiar  toothlike  fossil  of 
many  forms,  found  especially  in  carboniferous  rocks. 
Such  fossils  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  teeth  of 
marsipobranch  fishes,  but  they  are  probably  the  jaws  of 
annelids. 

Co'noid  (ko'noid),  n.  [Gr.  KuivoeiSri^  conical;  kSivo? 
cone -|- etSos  form:  cf.  F.  conoide.]  1.  Anything  that 
has  a  form  resembling  that  of  a  cone. 

2.  {Geom.)  {a)  A  solid  formed  by  the  rev- 
olution of  a  conic  section  about  its  axis  ;  as, 
a  parabolic  conoid,  elliptic  conoid,  etc. ;  — 
more  commonly  called  paraboloid,  ellipsoid, 
etc.  (J)  A  surface  which  may  be  generated 
by  a  straight  line  moving  in  such  a  manner  as 
always  to  meet  a  given  straight  line  and  a  given  curve, 
and  continue  parallel  to  a  given  plane.  Math.  Diet. 

Co'noid,  a.     Resembling  a  cone ;  conoidal. 

Co-noid'al  (k6-noid'al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conoidal.]  Nearly, 
but  not  exactly,  conical.  Lindley. 

Co-noid'ic  (-ik),  1  a.      Pertaining  to  a  conoid ; 

Co-noid'ic-al  (-i-kal),  (     having  the  form  of  a  conoid. 

Co-nom'i-nee'  (ko-nom'I-ne'),  n.  One  nominated  in 
conjunction  with  another  ;  a  joint  nominee.  Kirby. 

Gon-quad'rate  (kon-kwod'rat),  v.  t.  [L.  conquadratus, 
p.  p.  of  conquadrare.]    To  bring  into  a  square.   [JR.]  Ash. 

Con-quas'sate  (kon-kwas'sat),  v.  t.  [L.  conquassa- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  conguassare.]  To  shake  ;  to  agitate.  [Obs.] 
Harvey.  —  Con'quas-sa'tion  (-sa'shun),  n.     [Obs.] 

Con'quer  (kon'ker),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Conqueeed 
(-kerd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conquering.]  [OF.  conquerre, 
F.  conquerir,  fr.  L.  conquirere,  -quisitum,  to  seek  or 
search  for,  to  bring  together,  LL. ,  to  conquer  ;  con — (- 
quaerere  to  seek.  See  Quest.]  1.  To  gain  or  acquire  by 
force  ;  to  take  possession  of  by  violent  means ;  to  gain 
dominion  over ;  to  subdue  by  physical  means ;  to  re- 
duce ;  to  overcome  by  force  of  arms ;  to  cause  to  yield  ; 
to  vanquish.     "  If  thou  corejMfir  Rome. "  Shak. 

If  we  be  conquered,  let  men  conquer  us.  Shak. 

We  conquered  France,  but  felt  our  captive's  charms.    Pope. 

2.  To  subdue  or  overcome  by  mental  or  moral  power  ; 
to  surmount ;  as,  to  conquer  difficulties,  temptation,  etc. 

By  winning  words  to  conquer  willing  hearts. 

And  make  persuasion  do  the  work  of  fear.         Milton. 

3.  To  gain  or  obtain,  overcoming  obstacles  in  the  way ; 
to  win ;  as,  to  conquer  freedom  ;  to  conquer  a  peace. 

Syn,  —  To  subdue  ;  vanquish  ;  overcome  ;  overpower; 
overthrow ;  defeat ;  rout ;  discomfit ;  subjugate ;  reduce ; 
humble  ;  crush  ;  surmount ;  subject ;  master.  —  To  Con- 
quer, Vanquish,  Subdue,  Subjugate,  Overcome.  These 
words  agree  in  the  general  idea  expressed  hy  overcojne, 
—  that  of  bringing  under  one's  power  by  the  exertion  of 
force.  Conquer  is  wider  and  more  general  than  vanquish, 
denoting  usually  a  succession  of  conflicts.  Vanquish  is 
more  individual,  and  refers  usually  to  a  single  conflict. 
Thus,  Alexander  ronmiered  Asia  in  a  succession  of  bat- 
tles, and  vanquished  Darius  in  one  decisive  eng,agement. 
Subdue  implies  a  more  gr.adual  and  continual  pressure, 
but  a  surer  and  more  final  subjection.    We  speak  of  a 
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nation  as  subdued  when  its  spirit  is  at  last  broken,  so 
that  no  further  resistance  is  offered.  Subjugate  is  to 
bruig  completely  under  the  yoke  of  bondage.  The  an- 
cient Gauls  were  never  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans 
until  they  were  completely  subjugalcd.  These  words, 
when  used  figuratively,  have  correspondent  meanings. 
We  conquer  our  prejudices  or  aversions  by  a  succession 
of  conflicts ;  but  we  sometimes  vanquish  our  reluctance 
to  duty  by  one  decided  eitort :  we  endeavor  to  subdue 
our  evil  propensities  by  watchful  and  persevering  exer- 
tions. Subjugate  is  more  commonly  taken  in  its  primary 
meaning,  and  when  used  figuratively  has  generally  a  bad 
sense  ;  as,  his  reason  was  completely  subjugated  to  the 
sway  of  his  passions. 

Con'quer  (kon'ker),  v.  i.  To  gain  the  victory  ;  to 
overcome ;  to  prevail. 

He  went  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.     Rev.  vi.  2. 
The  champions  resolved  to  conquer  or  to  die.     Waller. 

Con'quer-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  con- 
quered or  subdued.    South.  —  Con'quer-a-ble-ness,  n. 

Con'quer-ess,  n.     A  woman  who  conquers.    Fairfax. 

Con'quer-or  (-er),  n.  [OF.  conquereor,  fr.  conquerre.] 
One  who  conquers. 

The  Conqueror  (Eng.  Hist.),  William  the  Norman  (1027- 
1087)  who  invaded  England,  defeated  Harold  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings,  and  was  crowned  king,  in  1066. 

Con'quest  (kon'kwest),  n.  [OF.  conquest,  conqueste, 
F.  conquete,  LL.  conquistum,  conquista,  prop.  p.  p.  from 
L.  conquirere.  See  Conquer.]  1.  The  act  or  process 
of  conquering,  or  acquiring  by  force ;  the  act  of  over- 
coming or  subduing  opposition  by  force,  whether  phys- 
ical or  moral ;  subjection ;  subjugation  ;  victory. 

In  joys  of  conquest  he  resigns  his  breath.     Addison. 

Three  years  sufficed  for  the  conquest  of  the  country.  Prescott. 

2.  That  which  is  conquered  ;  possession  gained  by 
force,  physical  or  moral. 

Wherefore  rejoice  ?    What  conquest  brings  he  home  ?    Shak. 

3.  {Feudal  Law)  The  acquiring  of  property  by  other 
means  than  by  inheritance  ;  acquisition.         Blackstone. 

4.  The  act  of  gaining  or  regaining  by  successful  strug- 
gle ;  as,  the  conquest  of  liberty  or  peace. 

The  Conquest  (Eng.  Hist.),  the  subjugation  of  England 
by  William  of  Normandy  in  1066. 

Syn. —Victory ;  triumph;  mastery;  reduction;  sub- 
jugation ;  subjection. 

Con'san-guin'e-al  (kon'sSn-gwTn'e-«l),  a.  Of  the 
same  blood  ;  related  by  birth.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-san'gulned  (k5n-san'gwind),  a.  Of  kin  by  blood ; 
related.     IB..]  Johnson, 

Con'san-guin'e-OUS  (-sSn-gwin'e-us),  a.  [L.  consan- 
guineus ;  con-  \-  sanguis  blood  :  cf .  F.  consanguin.  See 
Sanguine.]  Of  the  same  blood  ;  related  by  birth ;  de- 
scended from  the  same  parent  or  ancestor.  Shak. 

Con'san-guin'i-ty  (-i-ty),  71.  IL.consanguinitas:  cf. 
F.  consanguinite.]  The  relation  of  persons  by  blood,  in 
distinction  from  affinity  or  relation  by  marriage  ;  blood 
relationsliip  ;  as,  lineal  consanguinity ;  collateral  COTI- 
sanguinity. 

Invoking  aid  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity.    Prescott. 

Con-sar'ci-na'tion  (kon-sar'si-na'shun),  n.  [L.  con- 
sarcinare,  -natum,  to  patch  together.]  A  patching  to- 
gether ;  patchwork.     lObs.]  Bailey. 

Con'science  (kon'shens),  n.  [F.  conscience,  fr.  L.  con- 
scientia,  fr.  consciens,  p.  pr.  of  conscire  to  know,  to 
be  conscious  ;    con — |-  scire  to  know.      See   Science,] 

1.  Knowledge  of  one's  own  thoughts  or  actions ;  con- 
sciousness.    lObs.] 

The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive,  at  last. 

Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actions  past.     Denham. 

2.  The  faculty,  power,  or  inward  principle  which  de- 
cides as  to  the  character  of  one's  own  actions,  purposes, 
and  affections,  warning  against  and  condemning  that 
which  is  wrong,  and  approving  and  prompting  to  that 
which  is  right ;  the  moral  faculty  passing  judgment  on 
one's  self  ;  the  moral  sense. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues. 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain.  Shak. 

As  science  means  knowledge,  conscience  etymologically  means 
self-knowledge.  .  .  .  But  the  English  word  implies  a  moral 
standard  of  action  in  the  mind  as  well  as  a  consciousness  of  our 
own  actions.  .  .  .  Conscience  is  the  ri^ason,  employed  about 
questions  of  riffht  and  wrong,  and  accompanied  with  the  senti- 
ments of  approDation  and  condemnation.  Wtiewell. 

3.  The  estimate  or  determination  of  conscience ;  con- 
viction of  right  or  duty. 

Conscience  supposes  the  existence  of  some  such  [(".  e.,  moral] 
faculty,  and  properly  signifies  our  consciousness  of  having  acted 
agreeably  or  contrary  to  its  directions.  Adam  Smith. 

4.  Tenderness  of  feeling  ;  pity.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 
Conscience  clause,  a  clause  in  a  general  law  exempting 

persons  whose  religious  scruples  forbid  compliance  there- 
with, —  as  from  taking  judicial  oaths,  rendering  military 
service,  etc.  —  Conscience  money,  stolen  or  wrongfully  ac- 
quired money  that  is  voluntarily  restored  to  the  rightful 
possessor.  Such  money  paid  into  the  United  States  treas- 
ury by  unkno^vn  debtors  is  called  the  Conscience/mid.  — 
Court  of  Conscience,  a  court  established  for  the  recovery 
of  small  debts,  in  London  and  other  trading  cities  and 
districts.  [Eng.]  Blackstone. — In  conscience.  In  all  con- 
science, in  deference  or  obedience  to  conscience  or  rea- 
son;  in  reason;  reasonably.  "Tliis  is  enough  in  con- 
.icience."  Howell.  "Half  a  dozen  fools  tire,  in  all  con- 
science, as  many  as  you  should  require."  Su-ift.—To 
make  conscience  of,  To  make  a  matter  of  conscience,  to  act 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  concerning  (any 
matter),  or  to  scruple  to  act  contrary  to  its  dictates. 

Con'scienced  (kSn'shenst),  a.    Having  a  conscience. 

[JJ.]     "  Soft-con sc/fflicfrf  men."  Shak. 

Con'science-less,  a.  Without  conscience  ;  indiffer- 
ent to  conscience  ;  unscrupulous. 

Conscienceless  and  wicked  patrons.  //oo^-cr. 

Con'sclent  (kBn'shent),  a.  [L.  consciens,  -entis,  p. 
prj    Conscious,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

Gon'scl-en'tlous  (-sliT-Sn'shBs),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conscian- 
cieux,  LL.  conscientiosus.]    1.  Influenced  by  conscience  ; 
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governed  by  a  strict  regard  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
or  by  tlie  known  or  supposed  rules  of  right  and  wrong ; 
—  said  of  a  person. 

The  advice  of  wise  and  conscientious  men.    Prescott. 

2.  Characterized  by  a  regard   to   conscience ;    con- 
formed to  the  dictates  of  conscience  ;  —  said  of  actions. 
A  holy  and  oon5cie;/i(o»s  course.       Abp.  Tillotson. 

Syn.  —  Scrupulous ;  exact;  faithful;  just;  upright. 

Con'SCl-en'tiOUS-ly  (Iion'shi-Sn'shiia-ly),  adv.  In  a 
conscientious  manner  ;  as  a  matter  of  conscience  ;  hence, 
faitlifuUy  ;  accurately  ;  completely. 

Con'SCl-en'tlOUS-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  con- 
scientious ;  a  scrupulous  regard  to  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. 

Con'scion-a-ble  (k5n'shfin-a-b'l),  a.  [Irregularly 
formed  fr.  conscience.^  Governed  by,  or  according  to, 
conscience  ;  reasonable  ;  just. 

Let  my  debtors  have  conscionable  satisfaction.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Con'SClon-a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  con- 
scionable ;  reasonableness.  Johnson. 

Con'scion-a-Wy,  adv.    Reasonably  ;  justly. 

Con'SCiOUS  (kSn'sliiJs),  a.  [L.  conscius  ;  con-  -\-  scire 
to  know.  See  Conscience.]  1.  Possessing  the  faculty 
of  knowing  one's  own  thoughts  or  mental  operations. 

Some  are  thinking  or  conscious  beings,  or  have  a  power  of 
thought.  /.  Walls. 

2.  Possessing  knowledge,  whether  by  internal,  con- 
scious experience  or  by  external  observation  ;  cognizant ; 
aware ;  sensible. 

Her  conscious  heart  imputed  suspicion  where  none  could  have 
been  felt.  Hawthorne. 

The  man  who  breathes  most  healthily  is  least  conscious  of  his 
own  breathing.  De  Quincey. 

3.  Made  the  object  of  consciousness ;  known  to  one's 
self  ;  as,  conscious  guilt.  • 

"With  conscious  terrors  vex  me  round.  3Iilton. 

Syn.  —  Aware;  apprised;  sensible;  felt;  known. 

Con'SclOUS-ly,  adv.  In  a  conscious  manner ;  with 
knowledge  of  one's  own  mental  operations  or  actions. 

Con'sclous-ness  (kSn'shus-nSs),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  conscious  ;  knowledge  of  one's  own  existence,  con- 
dition, sensations,  mental  operations,  acts,  etc. 

Consciousness  is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  recognition  by  the 
mind  or  *'  ego  "  of  its  acts  and  affections  ;  —  in  other  words,  the 
self-affirmation  that  certain  modifications  are  known  by  me, 
and  that  these  modifications  are  mine.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Immediate  knowledge  or  perception  of  the  presence 
of  any  object,  state,  or  sensation.  Sfee  the  Note  under 
Attention.  ' 

Annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  object,  you  annihilate  the 
consciotts?tess  of  the  operation.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

And,  when  the  stream 
Which  overflowed  the  soul  had  passed  away, 
A  consciousness  remained  that  it  had  left 
.  .  .  images  and  precious  thoughts 

That  shall  not  die,  and  can  not  be  destroyed.     Wordsworth. 

The  consciovsness  of  wrong  brought  with  it  the  consciousness 

of  weakness.  Froude. 

3.  Feeling,  persuasion,  or  expectation ;  esp.,  inward 
sense  of  guilt  or  innocence.     [i2.] 

An  honest  mind  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  dishonest :  to  break 
its  peace  there  must  be  some  guilt  or  consciousness.  Pope. 

Con-scribe'  (kon-skrib'),  V.  t.  [L.  conseribere.  See 
Conscript.]    To  enroll ;  to  enlist.     \_Obs.^         E.  Hall. 

Oon'script  (kon'skript),  a.  [L.  conscriptus,  p.  p.  of 
conseribere  to  write  together,  to  enroll ;  con-  -j-  scribere 
to  write.     See  Scribe.]     Enrolled  ;  vifritten  ;  registered. 

Conscript  fathers  (Horn.  Antig.),  the  senators  of  ancient 
Rome.  When  certain  new  senators  were  first  enrolled 
with  the  "fathers,"  the  body  was  called  Palres  el  Con- 
scripti ;  afterward  all  were  called  Patres  conscripti. 

Oon'script,  n.  One  taken  by  lot,  or  compulsorily  en- 
rolled, to  serve  as  a  soldier  or  sailor. 

Oon-script'  (kon-skripf),  V.  t.  To  enroU,  by  compul- 
sion, for  military  service. 

Con-SCrip'tlon  (kon-skrlp'shiin),  n.  [L.  conscriptio  : 
of.  F.  conscription.']    1.  An  enrolling  or  registering. 

The  conscription  of  men  of  war.         Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  A  compulsory  enrollment  of  men  for  military  or 
uaval  service  ;  a  draft. 

Con-scrip'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  of  the  na^ 
ture  of,  a  conscription. 

Con'se-crate  (kon'se-krat),  a.  [L.  consecratus,  p.  p. 
of  consecrare  to  consecrate ;  con-  -f-  sacrare  to  conse- 
crate, sacer  sacred.  See  Sacred.]  Consecrated ;  devoted  ; 
dedicated ;  sacred. 

They  were  assembled  in  that  consecrate  place.     Bacon. 

Con'se-crate  (kbn'se-krat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
secrated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Consecratins.]  1.  To  make, 
or  declare  to  be,  sacred ;  to  appropriate  to  sacred  uses ; 
to  set  apart,  dedicate,  or  devote,  to  the  service  or  wor- 
ship of  God  ;  as,  to  consecrate  a  church ;  to  give  (one's 
self)  unreservedly,  as  to  the  service  of  God. 

One  day  in  the  week  is  .  .  .  consecrated  to  a  holy  rest.  Sharp. 

2.  To  set  apart  to  a  sacred  ofBce ;  as,  to  consecrate  a 
bishop. 

Thou  Shalt  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons.    Ex.  xxix.  9. 

3.  To  canonize ;  to  exalt  to  the  rank  of  a  saint ;  to 
enroll  among  the  gods,  as  a  Roman  emperor. 

4.  To  render  venerable  or  revered ;  to  hallow ;  to  dig- 
nify ;  as,  rules  or  principles  consecrated  by  time.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Addict. 

Con'se-cra'ter  (kou'se-kra'ter),  n.    Consecrator. 
'     Gon'se-cra'tion  (kon'se-kra'shiin),  n.     [L.  consecra- 
tio:  cf.  F.  consecration.^    The  act  or  ceremony  of  con- 
secrating ;  the  state  of  being  consecrated  ;  dedication. 

Until  the  days  of  your  consecration  be  at  an  end.   Lev.  viii.  33. 

Consecration  makes  not  a  place  sacred,  but  only  solemnly 
declares  it  so.  South. 

Con'se-cra'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  consecrates ; 
one  who  performs  the  rites  by  which  a  person  or  thing 
is  devoted  or  dedicated  to  sacred  purposes.  [Written 
also  consecrater.'] 


Con'se-Cra-tO-ry  (kSn'se-kra-to-rJ  or  -kra'to-rj^),  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  act  of  consecration ;  dedicatory. 

The  consecralory  prayer.  JBp.  Burjiet. 

Con'sec-ta'ne-OUS  (kon'sSk-ta'ne-us),  a.  [L.  consec- 
taneus.}     Following  as  a  matter  of  course.  Blount. 

Con'sec-ta-ry  (k5u'sgk-ta-ry  or  ki5n-sSk'ta-ry),  a.  [L. 
consectarius,  fr.  consectari  to  follow  after  eagerly  ;  con- 
+  sectari  to  follow  eagerly,  fr.  sequi  to  follow.]  Fol- 
lowing by  consequence;  consequent;  deducible.  [iJ.] 
"  Consectary  impieties."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con'sec-ta-ry,  n.  That  which  follows  by  consequence 
or  is  logically  deducible ;  deduction  from  premises ;  cor- 
ollary,    [i?.]  Milton. 

Con'se-CUte  (kon'se-kiit),  V.  t.  To  follow  closely  ;  to 
endeavor  to  overtake  ;  to  pursue.     \_Obs.']      Bp.  Burnet. 

Con'se-cu'tion  (-ku'shOn),  n.  [L.  consecutio.  See 
Consequent.]  1.  A  following,  or  sequel ;  actual  or  log- 
ical dependence.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  A  succession  or  series  of  any  kind.     [Obs.'] 

Sir  I.  Newton. 

Month  of  consecQtion  (Astron.),  a  month  as  reckoned 
from  one  conjunction  of  the  moon  with  the  sun  to  another. 

Con-sec'U-tive  (kBn-sek'iS-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  consecu- 
iif.  See  Consequent.]  1.  Following  in  a  train;  suc- 
ceeding one  another  in  a  regular  order  ;  successive  ;  un- 
interrupted in  course  or  succession  ;  with  no  interval  or 
break  ;  as,  fifty  consecutive  years. 

2.  Following  as  a  consequence  or  result ;  actually  or 
logically  dependent ;  consequential ;  succeeding. 

The  actions  of  a  man  consecutive  to  voHtion.       Locke. 

3.  {Mus.)  Having  similarity  of  sequence ;  — said  of 
certain  parallel  progressions  of  two  parts  in  a  piece  of 
harmony  ;  as,  consecutive  fifths,  or  consecutive  octaves, 
which  are  forbidden. 

Consecutive  chords  iUus.),  chords  of  the  same  kind  suc- 
ceeding one  another  without  interruption. 

Con-sec'u-tlve-ly,  adv.-  In  a  consecutive  manner ; 
by  way  of  sequence ;  successively. 

Con-sec'U-tlve-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
consecutive. 

Con-sen'slon  (k5n-s5n'shiin),  n.  [L.  consensio."] 
Agreement;  accord.  Bentley. 

Con-sen'su-al  (-sSn'shu-al),  a.  [See  Consent,  v.  i., 
and  cf.  Sensual.]  X.  {Latv)  Existing,  or  made,  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  two  or  more  parties. 

2.  (Physiol.)  Excited  or  caused  by  sensation,  sympa- 
thy, or  reflex  action,  and  not  by  conscious  volition  ;  as, 
consensual  motions. 

Consensoal  contract  (Lati'),  a  contract  formed  merely  by 
consent,  as  a  marriage  contract. 

Con-sen'SUS  (-stis),  «.  [L.  See  Consent.]  Agree- 
ment; accord;  consent. 

That  traditional  coTisensus  of  society  which  we  call  public 
opinion.  Tylor. 

Con-sent'  (kon-sSnf),  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Consented  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Consenting.]  [F.  consentir,  fr.  L.  consen- 
tire,  -sensum,  to  feel  together,  agree  ;  con-  -|-  sentire  to 
feel.  See  Sense.]  1.  To  agree  in  opinion  or  sentiment ; 
to  be  of  the  same  mind  ;  to  accord  ;  to  concur. 

And  Saul  was  consenting  unto  his  death.    Acts  viii.  1. 

Flourishing  many  years  before  Wyclif,  and  much  consenting 
with  him  in  judgment.  Fuller. 

2.  To  indicate  or  express  a  willingness;  to  yield  to 
guidance,  persuasion,  or  necessity  ;  to  give  assent  or  ap- 
proval ;  to  comply. 

IMy  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents.  Shak. 

And  whispering  *'I  will  ne'er  consent,'*  —  consented.  Byron. 
Syn.  —  To  accede;  yield;  assent;  comply;  agree;  al- 
low ;  concede  ;  permit ;  admit ;  concur ;  acquiesce. 

Con-sent',  v.  t.    To  grant ;  to  allow ;  to  assent  to ;  to 

admit.     [Obs."] 

Interpreters  ,  .  ,  will  not  consent  it  to  be  a  true  story.  Milton. 

Con-sent',  n.     [Cf.   OF,   consent."]     1.  Agreement  in 

opinioii  or  sentiment ;  the  being  of  one  mind ;  accord. 

All  with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse.    Luke  xiv.  18. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent.  Shak. 

2.  Correspondence  in  parts,  qualities,  or  operations ; 
agreement ;  harmony  ;  coherence. 

The  melodious  consent  of  the  birds.  Holland. 

Such  is  the  world's  great  harmony  that  springs 
From  union,  order,  full  consent  of  things.  Pope. 

3.  Voluntary  accordance  with,  or  concurrence  in,  what 
is  done  or  proposed  by  another ;  acquiescence ;  compli- 
ance ;  approval ;  permission.  \. 

Thou  wert  possessed  of  David's  throne 
By  free  consent  of  all.  MUlon. 

4.  {Law)  Capable,  deliberate,  and  voluntary  assent  or 
agreement  to,  or  concurrence  in,  some  act  or  purpose, 
implying  physical  and  mental  power  and  free  action. 

5.  (Physiol.)  Sympathy.     See  Sympathy,  4. 

Syn.  —  Assent ;  acquiescence ;  concurrence  ;  agree- 
ment ;  approval ;  permission.    See  Assent. 

Age  of  consent  (Zaiu),  an  age,  fixed  by  statute  and  vary- 
ing in  different  jurisdictions,  at  which  one  is  competent 
to  give  consent.  Sexual  intercourse  with  a  female  child 
under  the  age  of  consent  is  punishable  as  rape. 

Con-sen'ta-ne'i-ty  (kon-sen'ta-ne'i-ty),  n.  Mutual 
agreement,     [i?.] 

Con'sen-ta'ne-OUS  (kon'sen-ta'ne-iis),  a.  [L.  con- 
sentanetis.]  Consistent ;  agreeable  ;  suitable  ;  accord- 
ant to ;  harmonious ;  concurrent. 

A  good  law  and  consentaneous  to  reason.         Howell. 

—  Con'sen-ta'ne-ous-ly,   adv.  —  Con'sen-ta'ne-ous- 
ness,  n. 

Con-sent'ant  (kon-sent'ant),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  con- 
sentir.]   Consenting.     \_Obs.]  Chaucer, 

Con-sent'er  (kon-senfer),  n.     One  who  consents. 

Con-sen'tient  (-sen'shent),  a.  [L.  consentiens,  p.  pr. 
See  Consent.]     Agreeing  in  mind  ;  accordant. 

The  consentient  judgment  of  the  church.    Bp.  Pearson. 


Con-sent'ing-ly  (kSn-sent'Tng-ly),  adv.  With  cOD- 
sent ;  in  a  compliant  manner.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Gon'se-quence  (kon'se-kwens),  n.  [L.  consequen- 
iia :  cf.  F.  consequence.  See  Consequent.]  1.  That 
which  follows  something  on  which  it  depends ;  that 
which  is  produced  by  a  cause  ;  a  result. 

Shun  to  taste. 
And  shun  the  bitter  consequence.  Hilton. 

2.  (Logic)  A  proposition  collected  from  the  agree- 
ment of  other  previous  propositions;  any  conclusion 
which  results  from  reason  or  argument ;  inference. 

3.  Chain  of  causes  and  effects ;  consecution. 

Such  fatal  consequence  unites  \is  three.        Milton, 
Link  follows  link  by  necessary  consequence.    Coleridge. 

4.  Importance  with  respect  to  what  comes  after ; 
power  to  influence  or  produce  an  effect ;  value ;  mo- 
ment ;  rank ;  distinction. 

It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence.  Shak. 

A  sense  of  your  own  worth  and  coyisequeyice.     Coivper. 

In  consequence,  hence  ;  for  this  cause.  —  In  consequence 
of,  by  reason  of ;  as  the  effect  of. 

Syn.  —  Effect ;  result ;  end.    See  Effect. 

Con'se-quen'cing  (-kwSn'sTng),  n.  Drawing  infer- 
ences,    [i?.]  Milton. 

Con'se-Ciuent  (-kwSnt),  a.  [L.  consequens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  consequi  to  follow ;  con-  -\-  sequi  to  follow  :  cf.  F. 
consequent.  See  Second,  and  cf.  Consecution.]  1.  Fol- 
lowing as  a  result,  inference,  or  natural  effect. 

The  right  was  consequent  to,  and  built  on,  an  act  perfectly 
personal.  Locke. 

2.  (Logic)  Following  by  necessary  inference  or  ration- 
al deduction  ;  as,  a  proposition  consequent  to  other 
propositions. 

Consequent  points,  Conseqaent  poles  (Magnetism),  a  num- 
ber of  poles  distributed,  under  certain  conditions,  along 
the  axis  of  a  magnetized  steel  bar,  which  regularly  has 
but  the  two  poles  at  the  extremities. 

Con'se-quent,  n.  1.  That  which  follows,  or  results 
from,  a  cause  ;  a  result  or  natural  effect. 

They  were  ill-governed,  which  is  always  a  consequent  of  ill 
payment.  Sir  J.  Davies, 

2.  (Logic)  That  which  follows  from  propositions  by 
rational  deduction  ;  that  which  is  deduced  from  rea- 
soning or  argimientation ;  a  conclusion,  or  inference. 

3.  (3fath.)  The  second  term  of  a  ratio,  as  the  term  b 
ill  the  ratio  a :  b,  the  first,  a,  being  the  a7ilecedent. 

Con'se-quen'tial  (-kwgn'shal),  a.  1.  Following  as  a 
consequence,  result,  or  logical  inference ;  consequent. 

'AH  that  is  revealed  in  Scripture  has  a  consequenlial  necessity 
of  being  believed, . . .  because  it  is  of  divine  authority.     Locke, 

These  kind  of  arguments  . . .  are  highly  consequenlial  and 
concludent  to  my  purpose.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Assuming  or  exhibiting  an  air  of  consequence  ;  pre- 
tending to  importance  ;  pompous ;  self-important ;  as, 
a  consequential  man.    See  Consequence,  n.,  4. 

His  stately  and  consequential  pace.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Consequential  damage.  (Law)  (a)  Damage  so  remote  as 
not  to  be  actionable.  (6)  Damage  which  although  remote 
is  actionable,  (c)  Actionable  damage,  but  not  following 
as  an  immediate  result  of  an  act. 

Con'se-quen'tial-ly,  adv.    1.  With  just  deduction  of 

consequences ;  with  right  connection  of  ideas ;  logically. 

The  faculty  of  writing  consequentially,        Addison, 

2.  By  remote  consequence ;  not  immediately ;  eventu- 
ally ;  as,  to  do  a  thing  consequentially.  South. 

3.  In  a  regular  series ;  in  the  order  of  cause  and 
effect ;  with  logical  concatenation  ;  consecutively ;  con- 
tinuously. 

4.  With  assumed  importance ;  pompously. 
Con'se-quen'tial-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  con- 
sequential. 

Con'se-quent-ly  (kSn'se-kwSnt-lj^),  adv.  By  conse- 
quence ;  by  natural  or  logical  sequence  or  connection. 

Syn.  —  See  Accordingly. 

Con-ser'tlon  (kSn-ser'shiin),  n,  [L.  consertio,  fr. 
conserere,  -sertum,  to  connect ;  corv-  -f-  serere  to  join.] 
Junction ;  adaptation.     [iJ.] 

Consertion  of  design,  how  exquisite.  Young. 

Con-serv'a-ble  (-serv'ar-b'l),  a.  [L.  conservabilis,'] 
Capable  of  being  preserved  from  decay  or  injury. 

Con-serv'an-cy  (kSn-serv'an-sJ),  n.  Conservation, 
as  from  injury,  defilement,  or  irregular  use. 

[An  act  was!  passed  in  1866,  for  vesting  in  the  Conservatoi-fl 
01  the  River  Thames  the  conservancy  of  the  Thames  and  Isis. 

Mozley  S,-  W, 

Con-serv'ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  conservans,  p.  pr.] 
Having  the  power  or  quality  of  conservation. 

Con'ser-va'tion  (kSn'ser-va'shiin),  n.  [L.  conserva- 
iio :  cf.  F.  conservation.]  The  act  of  preserving,  guard- 
ing, or  protecting ;  the  keeping  (of  a  thing)  in  a  safe  or 
entire  state ;  preservation. 

A  step  necessary  for  the  conservation  of  Protestantism. 

Hallam, 

A  state  without  the  means  of  some  change  is  without  the 
means  of  its  consei-vatian.  Burke. 

Conservation  of  areas  (Astron.),  the  principle  that  the 
radius  vector  drawn  from  a  planet  to  the  sun  sweeps  over 
equal  areas  in  equal  times.  —  Conservation  of  energy,  or 
Conservation  of  iorceiMec/).),  the  principle  that  the  total 
energy  of  any  material  system  is  a  quantity  which  can 
neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by  any  action  be- 
tween the  parts  of  the  system,  though  it  may  be  trans- 
formed into  any  of  the  forms  of  which  energy  is  sus- 
ceptible. Clerk  Maxwell, 

Con'ser-va'tion-al  (kSn'ser-va'shun-al),  a.  Tending 
to  conserve  ;  preservative. 

Con-serv'a-tism  (kSn-serv'a-tiz'm),  n,  [For  conserv- 
ativism.]  The  disposition  and  tendency  to  preserve 
what  is  established  ;  opposition  to  change ;  the  habit  of 
mind,  or  conduct,  of  a  conservative. 

Con-serv'a-tive  (kon-sery'a-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conserva- 
tif.]  1.  Having  power  to  preserve  in  a  safe  or  entire 
state,  or  from  loss,  waste,  or  injury  ;  preservative. 
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2.  Tending  or  disposed  to  maintain  existing  institu- 
tions ;  opposed  to  change  or  innovation. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  political  party  which  favors 
the  conservation  of  existing  institutions  and  forms  of 
government,  as  the  Conservative  party  in  England  ;  — 
contradistinguished  from  Liberal  and  Radical. 

We  have  always  been  conscientiously  attached  to  what  is 
called  the  Tory,  and  which  might  with  more  propriety  be 
called  the  Conservative,  party.  Quart.  Rev.  (1830). 

Conservative  system  (jl/ec/i.),  a  material  system  of  such 
a  nature  that  after  the  system  has  undergone  any  series 
of  changes,  and  lias  been  brought  back  in  any  manner  to 
its  original  state,  the  whole  work  done  by  external 
agents  on  the  system  is  equal  to  the  whole  work  done  by 
the  system  in  overcomhig  external  forces.   Clerk  Manoell. 

Con-serv'a-tlve  (k5n-serv'a-tiv),  n.  1.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  preserves  from  ruin,  injury,  innovation,  or 
radical  change  ;  a  preserver ;  a  conserver. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  great  conservative  of  the  new  life. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  One  who  desires  to  maintain  existing  institutions 
and  customs  ;  also,  one  who  holds  moderate  opinions  in 
politics ;  —  opposed  to  revolutionary  or  radical. 

3.  {Bng.  Hist.)  A  member  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Con-serv'a-tlve-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  con- 
servative. ^ 

II  Con'sor'va-tolre'  (kSN'sar'va-twar'  or  kSn-ser'-),  n. 
[F.]  A  public  place  of  instruction  in  any  special  branch, 
esp.  music  and  the  arts.     [See  Conservatory,  3.] 

Con'ser-va'tor  (kon'ser-va'ter ;  277),  re.  [L.  :  cf.  F. 
conservateur.]  1.  One  who  preserves  from  injury  or 
violation  :  a  protector ;  a  preserver. 

The  great  Creator  and  Conservator  of  the  world.    Derham. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  An  officer  who  has  charge  of  preserving 
the  public  peace,  as  a  justice  or  sheriff,  (b)  One  who  has 
an  official  charge  of  preserving  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  city,  corporation,  community,  or  estate. 

The  lords  of  the  secret  council  were  likewise  made  con- 
servators of  the  peace  of  the  two  kingdoms.  Clarendon. 
The  conservator  of  the  estate  of  an  idiot.    Bouvier. 

Conservators  of  the  Elver  Thames,  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners instituted  by  Parliament  to  have  the  conservancy 
of  the  Thames. 

Con-serv'a-tO-ry  (kSn-serv'i-to-rj^),  a.  [Cf.  F.  con- 
servatoire., LL.  conservatorius.']  Having  the  quality  of 
preserving  from  loss,  decay,  or  injury. 

Con-serv'a-tO-ry,  n.  [Cf.  F.  conservatoire,  LL.  con- 
servatorium.'j  X.  That  which  preserves  from  injury. 
[06s.]    '■^  A  conservatoi-y  of  Hie."  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  A  place  for  preserving  anything  from  loss,  decay, 
waste,  or  injury  ;  particularly,  a  greenhouse  for  preserv- 
ing exotic  or  tender  plants. 

3.  A  public  place  of  instruction,  designed  to  preserve 
and  perfect  the  knowledge  of  some  branch  of  science  or 
art,  esp.  music. 

Con'ser-va'tris  (kSn'ser-va'trTks),  re.  [L.]  A  woman 
who  preserves  from  loss,  injury,  etc. 

Con-serve'  (kSn-serv'),  v.  t.  [iynp.  &p.p.  Conserved 
(-servd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conserving.]  [F.  conserver, 
L.  conservare;  con — |-  servare  to  keep,  guard.  See 
Serve.]  1.  To  keep  in  a  safe  or  sound  state;  to  save; 
to  preserve  ;  to  protect. 

The  amity  which  .  .  .  they  meant  to  conserve  and  maintain 
with  the  emperor.  Strype. 

2.  To  prepare  with  sugar,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  pres- 
ervation, as  fruits,  etc.  ;  to  make  a  conserve  of. 

Con'serve  (kSn'serv  or  kSn-serv'),  n.  [F.  conserve, 
fr.  conserver.^  1.  Anything  which  is  conserved;  es- 
pecially, a  sweetmeat  prepared  with  sugar ;  a  confection. 

I  shall  .  .  .  study  broths,  plasters,  and  conserves,  till  from  a 
fine  lady  I  become  a  notable  woman.  Tatler. 

2.  (Med.)  A  medicinal  confection  made  of  freshly 
gathered  vegetable  substances  mixed  with  finely  pow- 
dered refined  sugar.     See  Conpeciion. 

3.  A  conservatory.     [06s.]  Evelyn. 
Con-serv'er  (kon-serv'er),  n.     One  who  conserves. 
Con-sld'er  (-sTd'er),  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Considered 

(-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Considerino.]  [F.  considerer, 
L.  considerare,  -sideratum,  to  consider,  view  atten- 
tively, prob.  fr.  con-  -f-  sidus,  sideris,  star,  constella- 
tion ;  orig.,  therefore,  to  look  at  the  stars.  See  Side- 
EEAL,  and  cf.  Desire.]  1.  To  fix  the  mind  on,  with  a 
view  to  a  careful  examination ;  to  think  on  with  care  ; 
to  ponder ;  to  study  ;  to  meditate  on. 

I  will  consider  thy  testimonies.        Ps.  cxix.  95. 
Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep 
I  turned  my  thoughts,  and  with  capacious  mind 
Considered  all  things  visible.  3IiltO}u 

2.  To  look  at  attentively ;  to  observe  ;  to  examine. 

She  considereth  a  field,  and  huyeth  it.    Prov.  xxxL  16. 

3.  X°  have  regard  to ;  to  take  into  view  or  account ; 
to  pay  due  attention  to ;  to  respect. 

Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war  :  the  day 
Was  yours  by  accident.  Shak. 

England  could  grow  into  a  posture  of  being  more  united  at 
acme,  and  more  considered  abroad.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

4.  To  estimate  ;  to  think ;  to  regard  ;  to  view. 

Coi.sidered  as  plays,  his  works  are  absurd.    3f  iCaulay. 

|^=The  proper  sense  of  consider  is  often  blended 
with  an  idea  of  the  result  of  considering  ;  as,  "  Blessed  is 
he  that  considereth  the  poor."  Ps.  xli.  1 ;  i.  e.,  considers 
with  sympathy  and  pity.  "  Which  [services]  if  I  have 
not  enough  considered."  S/uik. ;  i.  e.,  requited  as  the 
sufficient  considerino  of  them  would  suggest.  "  Consider 
him  liberally."    J.  Hooker. 

Syn.  — To  ponder;  weigh;  revolve;  study;  reflect  or 
meditate  on  ;  contemplate  ;  examine.    See  Ponder. 

Con-sld'er,  v.  i.  l.  To  think  seriously ;  to  make  ex- 
amination ;  to  reflect ;  to  deliberate. 

We  will  consider  of  your  suit.  Stiak. 

'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  consider  so.    Stiak. 

She  wished  she  had  taken  a  moment  to  consider,  before 
lushing  down  stairs.  W.  Black. 

2.  To  hesitate.     [_Poetic  &  J?.]  Dryden. 


Con-Sld'et-a-ble  (kBn-sId'er-il-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  con- 
siderable.^ 1.  Worthy  of  consideration ;  requiring  to 
be  observed,  borne  in  mind,  or  attended  to. 

It  is  considerable,  that  some  urns  have  had  inscriptions  on 
them  expressing  that  the  lamps  were  burning.        Bp.  Wilkins. 

Eternity  is  infinitely  the  most  considerable  duration.    Tillotson. 

2.  Of  some  distinction  ;  noteworthy  ;  influential ;  re- 
spectable ;  —  said  of  persons. 

You  are,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  man.      Junius. 

3.  Of  importance  or  value. 

In  painting,  not  every  action,  nor  every  person,  is  consider- 
able enough  to  enter  into  the  cloth.  Dryden. 
A  considerable  sum  of  money.               Prescott, 
Con-sld'er-a-ble-ness,  re.     Worthiness  of  considera- 
tion ;  importance  ;  dignity ;  value ;  size  ;  amount. 

Con-sld'er-a-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  to  a  degree  de- 
serving notice ;  in  a  degree  not  trifling  or  unimportant ; 
greatly;  much. 

The  breeds  . . .  differ  considerably  from  each  other.    Darwin. 
Oon-sid'er-ance  (-ans),  re.     [L.  considerantia.']    Act 
of  considering ;  consideration.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Con-sld'er-ate  (kon-sTd'er-at),  a.  [L.  consideratus, 
p.  p.]  1.  Given  to  consideration  or  to  sober  reflection ; 
regardful  of  consequences  or  circumstances;  circum- 
spect ;  careful ;  esp.  careful  of  the  rights,  claims,  and 
feelings  of  others. 

Of  dauntless  courage  and  considerate  pride.      Ililton. 
.^neas  is  patient,  considerate,  and  careful  of  hiB  people. 

Dryden. 
The  wisest  and  most  considerate  men  in  the  world.    S/iarp. 
2.  Having  respect  to ;  regardful,     [i?.] 
They  may  be  .  .  .  more  considerate  of  praise.    Dr.  H.  More. 
Syn.  —  Thoughtful ;  reflective :  careful ;  discreet ;  pru- 
dent ;  deliberate ;  serious.    See  Thocghtfui,. 

— Con-sid'er-ate-ly,  adv.  —  Con-sid'er-ate-ness,  re. 

Con-sid'er-a'tion  (kSn-sTd'er-a'shiin),  re.  [L.  consi- 
deratio :  cf.  F.  consideration.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
considering ;  continuous  and  careful  thought ;  examina- 
tion ;  contemplation  ;  deliberation  ;  attention. 

Let  us  think  with  consideration.   Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Consideration,  hke  an  angel,  came.  Shak. 

2.  Attentive  respect ;  appreciative  regard ;  —  used  es- 
pecially in  diplomatic  or  stately  correspondence. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  repeat  to  Mr.  Hulseman 

the  assurance  of  his  high  consideration.  D.  Webster. 

The  consideration  with  whicli  he  was  treated.     Whewell. 

3.  Thoughtful  or  sympathetic  regard  or  notice. 
Consideration  for  the  poor  is  a  doctrine  of  the  church. 

i\eMJman. 

4.  Claim  to  notice  or  regard ;  some  degree  of  impor- 
tance or  consequence. 

Lucan  is  the  only  author  of  consideration  among  the  Latin 
poets  who  was  not  explained  for  .  .  .  the  Dauphin.      Addison. 

5.  The  result  of  deliberation,  or  of  attention  and  exami- 
nation ;  matured  opinion ;  a  reflection ;  as,  considera- 
tions on  the  choice  of  a  profession. 

6.  That  which  is,  or  should  be,  taken  into  account  as 
a  ground  of  opinion  or  action  ;  motive  ;  reason. 

He  was  obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  considerations,  to 
search  an  asylum.  Dryden. 

Some  considerations  which  are  necessary  to  the  forming  of  a 
correct  judgment.  Macaulay. 

7.  (Law)  The  cause  which  moves  a  contracting  party 
to  enter  into  an  agreement ;  the  material  cause  of  a  con- 
tract ;  the  price  of  a  stipulation ;  compensation ;  equiva- 
lent. Bouvier. 

f^S"  Consideration  is  what  is  done,  or  promised  to  be 
done,  in  exchange  for  a  promise,  and  "  as  a  mere  advan- 
tage to  the  promisor  without  detriment  to  the  promisee 
would  not  avail,  the  proper  test  is  detriment  to  thepromi- 
see."  Wharton. 

Con-sid'er-a-tive  (kSn-sid'er-a-ttv),  a.  Considerate ; 
careful ;  thoughtful.     lArchaicI 

I  love  to  be  considerative.  B.  Jonson. 

Con-Sid'er-a'tor  (-a/ter),  re.  One  who  considers.  [06s.] 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-sld'er-er  (kon-sid'er-er),  re.  One  who  considers  ; 
a  man  of  reflection ;  a  thinker.  Milton. 

Con-sld'er-ing-ly,  adv.  With  consideration  or  delib- 
eration. 

Con-sIgn'  (kon-sTn'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Consioned 
(-sind') ;  p.  pr.  &  I'b.  re.  Consigning.]  [F.  consigner,  L. 
consignare,  -signatum,  to  seal  or  sign  ;  con-  -f-  signare, 
fr.  signum  mark.  See  Sign.]  1.  To  give,  transfer,  or 
deliver,  in  a  formal  mamier,  as  if  by  signing  over  into 
the  possession  of  another,  or  into  a  different  state,  with 
the  sense  of  fixedness  in  that  state,  or  permanence  of 
possession  ;  as,  to  consign  the  body  to  the  grave. 

At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are  to  be  consigned 
over  to  another  state.  Atterbury, 

2.  To  give  in  charge  ;  to  commit ;  to  intiust. 

Atrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  war, 
Cotisigned  the  youthful  consort  to  his  care.       Pope. 
The  four  evangelists  consigned  to  writing  that  history. 

Aadison. 

3.  {Com.)  To  send  or  address  (by  bill  of  lading  or  oth- 
erwise) to  an  agent  or  correspondent  in  another  place, 
to  be  cared  for  or  sold,  or  for  the  use  of  such  correspond- 
ent ;  as,  to  consign  a  cargo  or  a  ship  ;  to  consign  goods. 

4.  To  assign  ;  to  devote  ;  to  set  apart. 

The  French  commander  consigned  it  to  the  use  for  which  it 
was  intended  by  the  donor.  Dryden. 

5.  To  stamp  or  impress  ;  to  affect.     [06s.] 

Consign  my  spirit  with  great  fear.      Jer.  Taylor. 
Syn.  — To  commit ;  deliver ;    intrust;    resign.      See 
Commit. 

Con-slgn'  (kon-Bin'),  v.  i.  \.  To  submit ;  to  surren- 
der or  yield  one's  self.     [06s.] 

All  lovers  younff,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to'thee,  and  come  to  dust.  Shak. 


2.  To  yield  consent ;  to  agree ;  to  acquiesce.     [06*.] 

Augment,  or  alter  .  .  . 

And  we  *ll  consign  thereto.  Shak. 

Con-Slg'na-ta-ry  (kSn-sig'na^ta-ry),  re.  [Cf.  CosiG- 
NITARY.]    A  consignee.     [06s.]  Jenkins. 

Con'Slg-na'tlon  (kBn'sTg-na'shiiu),  re.  [L.  consignor 
tio  written  proof,  document :  cf.  F.  consignation  consig- 
nation.] 1.  The  act  of  consigning ;  the  act  of  delivering 
or  committing  to  another  person,  place,  or  state.  [06s.] 
So  is  despair  a  certain  consignation  to  eternal  ruin.   Jer.  Taylor, 

2.  The  act  of  ratifying  or  establishing,  as  if  by  sign- 
ing ;  confirmation ;  ratification. 

A  direct  consignation  of  pardon.        Jer.  Taylor, 

3.  A  stamp  ;  an  indication ;  a  sign.     [06s.] 

The  most  certain  consignations  of  an  excellent  virtue. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Con-sig'na-to-ry  (-sTg'n4-to-ry),  re.  [Cf.  Cosigni- 
TARY.]  One  of  several  that  jointly  sign  a  written  instru- 
ment, as  a  treaty.  Fallows. 

Con-sig'na-ture  (kSn-sig'na-tiir  ;  135),  re.  Joint  sig- 
nature.    [-R.]  Cotgrave. 

llGon'slgne  (kSn'sen),  re.  [F.]  (Mil.)  (a)  A  coun- 
tersign ;  a  watchword.  (6)  One  who  is  ordered  to  keep 
within  certain  limits. 

Con'slgn-ee'  (kSn'sT-ne';  277),  re.  [F.  consign^,  p.  p. 
of  consigner.']  The  person  to  whom  goods  orother  things 
are  consigned! ;  a  factor ;  —  correlative  to  consignor. 

Consigner  and  consignee  are  used  by  merchants  to  express 
generally  the  shipper  of  merchandise,  and  the  person  to  whom 
It  is  addressed,  by  Dill  of  lading  or  otherwise.  De  Colange. 

Con-sign'er  (kSn-sin'er),  re.  One  who  consigns.  See 
Consignor. 

Con'sig-nU'l-cant  (kCn'sTg-ntfi-kant),  a.  Having 
joint  or  equal  signification  ;  synonymous,  [i?.]  Spelman. 

Con-sig'nl-fi-ca'tlon  (kSn-sig'ni-f i-ka'shiin),  re.  Joint 
signification.     [J?.] 

Con'slg-nlf'1-ca-tlve  (k5n'sTg-nTf'T-ka^tTv),  a.  Con- 
significant  ;  jointly  significative,     [if.] 

Con-slg'ni-fy  (kon-sifg'ni-fi),  V.  i.  [Pref.  con-  -f  sig- 
nify.] To  signify  or  denote  ia  combination  with  some' 
tlung  else. 

The  cipher  .  .  ,  only  serves  to  connote  and  consignify,  and  to 
change  the  value  of  the  figures.  Home  Tooke, 

Con-slgn'ment  (kSn-sIu'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  con- 
signing ;  consignation. 

2.  (Com.)  The  act  of  consigning  or  sending  property 
to  an  agent  or  correspondent  in  another  place,  as  for 
care,  sale,  etc. 

3.  (Com.)  That  which  Is  consigned ;  the  goods  or  com- 
modities sent  or  addressed  to  a  consignee  at  one  time 
or  by  one  conveyance. 

To  increase  your  consignments  of  this  valuable  branch  of  na- 
tional commerce.  Burke. 

4.  The  writing  by  which  anything  is  consigned. 
Con-slgn'or  (kSn-sIu'er  or  kon'sT-n6r' ;  277),  re.     One 

who  consigns  something  to  another ;  —  opposed  to  con- 
signee.    [Written  also  consigner.] 

Con-sil'1-ence  (kSn-sTl'i-ens),  re.  [L.  con-  -f-  salire  to 
leap.]     Act  of  concurring ;  coincidence  ;  concurrence. 

The  consdience  of  inductions  takes  place  when  one  class  of 
facts  coincides  with  an  induction  obtained  from  another  differ- 
ent class.  Whewell. 

Con'sl-mil'1-tude  (kSn'si-mil'T-tud),  )  re.  [Cf.  F.  con- 
Con'si-mil'i-ty  (kon'si-mtl'I-ty),  )  similitude. 
See  Similitude.]  Common  resemblance.  [06s.]  Aubrey. 
Con-sist'  (kSn-sisf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Consisted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Consisting.]  [L.  consistere  to  stand  still 
or  firm ;  con-  -\-  sistere  to  stand,  cause  to  stand,  stare  to 
stand :  cf.  F.  coresi's/e)'.  See  Stand.]  1.  To  stand  firm; 
to  be  in  a  fixed  or  permanent  state,  as  a  body  composed 
of  parts  in  union  or  connection ;  to  hold  together  ;  to  be  j 
to  exist ;  to  subsist ;  to  be  supported  and  maintained. 
He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist.    Col.  i.  17. 

2.  To  be  composed  or  made  up ;  —  followed  by  of. 
The  land  would  consist  of  plains  and  valleys.    T.  Burnet. 

3.  To  have  as  its  substance  or  character,  or  as  its  foun- 
dation ;  to  be ;  —  followed  by  in. 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words.  Shak, 

A  man's  life  cmisisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 

which  he  possesseth.  Luke  xii.  15. 

4.  To  be  consistent  or  harmonious ;  to  be  in  accord- 
ance ;  — formerly  used  absolutely,  now  followed  by  loitk. 

This  was  a  consisting  story.  Bp.  Bmmet. 

Health  consists  with  temperance  alone.  Pope. 

For  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist.  Milton. 

5.  To  insist;  —  followed  by  on.     [06s.]  Shak. 
Syn.  —  To  Consist,  Consist  of.  Consist  in.    The  verb 

consist  is  employed  chiefly  for  two  purposes,  which  are 
marked  and  distinguished  by  the  prepositions  used. 
When  we  wish  to  indicate  the  parts  which  unite  to  com- 

Sose  a  thing,  we  use  of;  as  when  we  say,  "Macaulay's 
[iscellanies  consist  chiefly  of  articles  which  were  first 
published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. "  When  we  wish  to 
indicate  the  true  nature  of  a  thing,  or  that  on  which  it 
depends,  we  use  in.  ;  as,  "  There  are  some  artists  whose 
skill  consists  in  a  certain  manner  which  they  have  affect- 
ed." "Our  safety  consists  in  a  strict  adherence  to 
duty." 

Con-sist'ence  (kBn-sTs'tens), )  re.       [Cf.    F.     consis- 

Con-sist'en-oy  (-sTs'tcn-s^),  |  tance.]  1.  The  con- 
dition of  standing  or  adhering  together,  or  being  fixed 
in  union,  as  the  parts  of  a  body ;  existence ;  firmness ; 
coherence ;  solidity. 

Water,  being  divided,  maketh  many  circles,  till  it  restore  it- 
self to  the  natural  consistence.  Bacon, 
We  are  as  water,  weak,  and  of  no  consistence.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Tlie  same  form,  substance,  and  coitsistency.    T.  Bunut. 

2.  A  degree  of  firmness,  density,  or  spissitude. 

Let  the  expressed  juices  be  boiled  into  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup.  Artwthnot 
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3.  That  which  stands  together  as  a  vmited  whole  ;  a 
combination. 

The  church  of  God,  as  meaning  the  whole  consistence  of  or- 
ders and  members.  Milton. 

4.  Firmness  of  constitution  or  character ;  substantial- 
ity ;  durability ;  persistency. 

His  friendship  is  of  a  noble  make  and  a  lasting  coasistencij. 

South. 

5.  Agreement  or  harmony  of  all  parts  of  a  complex 
thing  among  themselves,  or  of  the  same  thing  with  itself 
at  d&Eerent  times ;  the  harmony  of  conduct  with  profes- 
sion ;  congruity ;  correspondence ;  as,  the  conHstency  of 
laws,  regulations,  or  judicial  decisions ;  consistency  of 
opinions ;  consistency  of  conduct  or  of  character. 

That  consistence/  of  behavior  whereby  he  inflexibly  pursues 

those  measures  which  appear  the  most  just.  Addison. 

Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel.       Popular  Saying. 

Con-slst'ent  (k5n-sis'tent),  a.    [L.  consistens,  p.  pr. : 

of.  F.  consistant.1    1.  Possessing  firmness  or  fixedness  ; 

firm  ;  hard ;  solid. 

The  humoral  and  consistent  parts  of  the  body.    Harvey. 

2.  Having  agreement  with  itself  or  with  something 
else ;  having  harmony  among  its  parts ;  possessing  unity ; 
accordant:  harmonious;  congruous;  compatible;  uni- 
form ;  not  contradictory. 

Show  me  one  that  has  it  in  his  power 
To  act  consistent  with  himself  an  hour.  Pope. 

With  reference  to  such  a  lord,  to  serve  and  to  be  free  are 
terms  not  consistent  only,  but  equivalent.  South. 

3.  Living  or  acting  in  conformity  with  one's  beUef  or 
professions. 

It  was  utterly  impossible  to  be  at  once  a  consistent  Quaker  and 
a  conspirator.  Macaulay. 

Gon-slst'ent-Iy,  adv.    In  a  consistent  manner. 

Con'sls-tO'li-si  (kBn'sis-to'ri-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  eonsisto- 
rial.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  consistory.  "Consistorial 
laws."    Sooker.    '' Consistorial  courts."    Bp.  Hoadley. 

Con'sls-tO'rl-an  (-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  Presbyte- 
rian consistory ;  — a  contemptuous  term  of  17th  century 
controversy. 

You  fall  next  on  the  consistorian  schismatics  ;  for  so  you  call 
Presbyterians.  Miiton. 

Con-sls'tO-ryCkSn-sTs'to-ry  07- kBn'sTs-to-rJ^ ;  277),  n.  ; 
pi.  Consistories  (-riz).     po.  consistorium  a  place  of  as- 
sembly, the  place  where  the  emperor's  council  met,  fr. 
consistere  :  cf.  F.  consistoire,  It.  consistorio.    See  Con- 
sist.]   1.  Primarily,  a  place  of  standing  or  staying  to- 
gether ;  hence,  any  solemn  assembly  or  council. 
To  council  summoas  all  his  mighty  peers, 
Within  thick  clouds  and  dark  tentold  involved, 
A  gloomy  con.^istory.  Milton. 

2.  {Eng.  Ch. )  The  spiritual  court  of  a  diocesan  bishop 
held  before  his  chancellor  or  commissioner  in  his  cathe- 
dral church  or  elsewhere.  Hook. 

3.  (iJ.  C.  Ch.)  An  assembly  of  prelates ;  a  session  of 
the  college  of  cardinals  at  Rome. 

Pius  was  then  hearing  of  causes  in  consistory.    Bacon. 

4.  A  church  tribunal  or  governing  body. 

^W  In  some  churches,  as  the  Dutch  Reformed  in 
America,  a  consistory  is  composed  of  the  minister  and 
eiders  of  an  individual  church,  corresponding  to  a  Pres- 
byterian church  session,  and  in  others,  as  the  Reformed 
church  in  France,  it  is  composed  of  ministers  and  elders, 
corresponding  to  a  presbytery.  In  some  Lutheran  coun- 
tries it  is  a  body  of  clerical  and  lay  officers  appointed  by 
the  sovereign  to  superintend  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

6.  A  civil  court  of  justice.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 
Con-sis'tO-ry,  a.    Of  the  nature  of,  or  pertaining  to, 

a  consistory.     "To  hold  eonswtory  session."         Strype. 

Con-SO'cl-ate  (k5n-so'shi-at),  n.  [L.  consociatus,  p. 
p.  of  consociare  to  associate,  unite ;  con^  -\-  sociare  to 
join,  unite.  See  SooiAi,.]  An  associate  ;  an  accomplice. 
[Archaicl    "  Wicked,  consociates."  Bp.  Hall. 

Con-SO'cl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Consociated 
(kSn-so'shl-a'tSd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Consociating.]  1.  To 
bring  into  alliance,  confederacy,  or  relationship ;  to 
bring  together ;  to  join ;  to  connect ;  to  unite.     [£.] 

Join  pole  to  pole,  consociate  severed  worlds.       Mallet. 

2.  To  unite  in  an  ecclesiastical  consociation.     [Z7.  iS.] 

Con-SO'cl-ate,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  allied,  confederated,  or 
associated  ;  to  coalesce.    [iJ.]  Benlley. 

2.  To  form  an  ecclesiastical  consociation.     [U.  S.'] 

Con-sCcl-a'tion  (kSn-so'shl-a'shiin),  n.     [L.    conso- 
ciatio.']     1.  Intimate  union ;  fellowship  ;  alliance  ;  com- 
panionship ;  confederation ;  association  ;  intimacy. 
Afriendly  consociation  with  your  kindred  elements.  Warbvrton. 

2.  A  voluntary  and  permanent  council  or  union  of 
neighboring  Congregational  churches,  for  mutual  advice 
and  cooperation  in  ecclesiastical  matters ;  a  meeting  of 
pastors  and  delegates  from  churches  thus  united. 

^W"  In  Connecticut  some  of  the  Congregational 
churches  are  associated  in  consociations  and  the  others  in 
cooferences. 

Con-SO'cl-a'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
consociation.     \U,  S."] 

Oon-sol'a-We  (-sol'a-b'l),  a.  pEj.  consolaUlis :  cf.  F. 
consolable.l    Capable  of  receiving  consolation. 

Con'SO-late  (kon'so-lat),  V.  t.  [L.  consolatus,  p.  p. 
See  Console,  v.  <.]  To  console ;  to  comfort.  [06«.]  Shak. 

Con'SO-la'tlon  (kSn'so-la'shun),  n.  [L.  consolaiio  :  cf. 
F.  consolation.']  The  act  of  consoling ;  the  state  of  be- 
ing consoled ;  alleviation  of  misery  or  distress  of  mind  ; 
refreshment  of  spirit ;  comfort ;  that  which  consoles  or 
comforts  the  spirit. 

Against  such  cruelties 
With  inward  consolations  recompensed.  Milton. 

Are  the  consolations  of  God  small  with  thee  ?    Job  xv.  11. 

Syn.  —  Comfort ;  solace ;  alleviation.    See  CoiirOET. 

II  Con'SO-la'tO  del  ma're  (kSn'so-la'to  dSl  ma'ra). 
[It.,  the  consulate  of  the  sea.]  A  collection  of  maritime 
laws  of  disputed  origin,  supposed  to  have  been  first  pub- 
lished at  Barcelona  early  in  the  14th  century.  It  has 
formed  the  basis  of  most  of  the  subsequent  collections 
ot  maritime  laws.  Kent.    Bouvier. 
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Con'SO-la'tor  (kBn'so-lS'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  con- 
soles or  comforts.  Johnson. 

Con-sol'a-tO-ry  (k5n-s51'4-to-rj^),  a.  [L.  consolato- 
rius.]    Of  a  consoling  or  comforting  nature. 

The  punishment  of  tyrants  is  a  noble  and  awful  act  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  it  has  with  truth  been  said  to  be  consoZa(on/ to  the 
human  mind.  Burke. 

Con-SOl'a-tO-ry,  n.  That  which  consoles  ;  a  speech  or 
writing  intended  for  consolation.     [JJ.]  Milton. 

Con-sole'  (k5n-sol'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Consoled 
(-sold') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Consoling.]  [L.  consolari,  p. 
p.  consolatus ;  con-  -f-  solari  to  console,  comfort :  cf .  F. 
consoler.  See  Solace.]  To  cheer  in  distress  or  depres- 
sion ;  to  alleviate  the  grief  and  raise  the  spirits  of ;  to 
relieve ;  to  comfort ;  to  soothe. 

And  empty  heads  console  with 
empty  sound.  Pope. 

I  am  much  consoled  by  the  re- 
flection that  the  religion  of  Christ 
has  been  attacked  m  vain  \ij  all 
the  wits  and  philosophers,  and  its 
triumph  has  been  complete. 

P.  Henry. 

Syn.  —  To  comfort ;  solace ; 
soothe ;  cheer ;  sustain ;  en- 
courage;  support.    See  Com- 

FOBT. 

Con'SOle  (kBn'sol),  n.    [F.] 
{Arch.)    (a)  A  bracket  whose 
projection  is  not  more  than  half  its  height.    (6)  Any 
small  bracket ;  also,  a  console  table. 

Console  table,  a  table  whose  top  is  supported  by  two  or 
more  consoles  instead  of  legs. 


Cornice  supported  by 
Consoles. 


Plan  of  top  of  Console  Table. 

Con-SOl'er  (kSn-sol'er),  n. 
One  who  gives  consolation. 

Con-sol'i-dant  (kSn-sol'T- 
dant),  a.  [L.  consolidans,  p. 
pr.  of  consolidare :  cf.  F. 
consolidant.2  Serving  to 
unite  or  consolidate ;  having 
the  quality  of  consolidating 
or  making  firm. 

Con-sol'1-date    (-dat),   a. 
[L.  consolidalus,  p.  p.  of  con-   One  form  of  Console  Table. 
solidare  to  make  firm;  con- 

-f-  solidare  to  make  firm,  solidus  solid.  See  Solid,  and 
cf .  CoNsouND.]  Formed  into  a  solid  mass ;  made  firm  ; 
consolidated.     [iJ.] 

A  gentleman  [should  learn  to  ride]  while  he  is  tender  and  the 
brawns  and  sinews  of  his  thighs  not  fully  consolidate.        Ehiot. 

Con-SOl'l-date(kon-sol'i-dat),  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
solidated (-da'tSd)  -jp.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Consolidating  (-da'- 
ting).]     1.  To  make  solid;  to  unite  or  press  together 
into  a  compact  mass ;  to  harden  or  make  dense  and  firm. 
He  fixed  and  consolidated  the  earth.      T.  Burnet. 

2.  To  unite,  as  various  particulars,  into  one  mass  or 
body ;  to  bring  together  in  close  union  ;  to  combine ;  as, 
to  consolidate  the  armies  of  the  republic. 

Consolidating  numbers  into  unity.       Wordsworth. 

3.  {Surg.)  To  unite  by  means  of  appUcations,  as  the 
parts  of  a  broken  bone,  or  the  lips  of  a  wound.     [iJ.] 

Syn.  —  To  imite ;  combine ;  harden ;  compact ;  con- 
dense ;  compress. 

Con-SOl'1-date,  v.  i.  To  grow  firm  and  hard ;  to  unite 
and  become  solid ;  as,  moist  clay  consolidates  by  drying. 

In  hurts  and  ulcers  of  the  head,  dryness  maketh  them  more 
apt  to  consolidate.  Bacon. 

Con-sol'1-da'ted  (kon-sSl'i-da'tgd),  p.p.&a.  1.  Made 
solid,  hard,  or  compact ;  united  ;  joined ;  solidified. 

The   Aggregate  Fund  .  .  .  consisted  of  a  ereat  variety  of 

taxes  and  surpluses  of  taxes  and  duties  which  were  [in  1715] 

consolidated.  Bees. 

A  mass  of  partially  consolidated  mud.        Tyndall. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  a  small  surface  in  proportion  to  bulk, 
as  in  the  cactus. 

Con.-'olidated  plants  are  evidently  adapted  and  designed  for 
very  dry  regions  ;  in  such  only  they  are  found.  Gray. 

The  Consolidated  Fund,  a  British  fund  formed  by  consol- 
idating (in  1787)  three  public  funds  (the  Aggregate  Fund, 
the  General  Fund,  and  the  South  Sea  Fund).  In  1816,  the 
larger  part  of  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  assigned  to  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Con^ 
solidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom,  out  of  which  are 
paid  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  the  salaries  of  the 
civil  list,  etc. 

Con-sol'i-da'tlon  (kon-s51'T-da'shun),  n.  [L.  conso- 
lidatio  a  confirming  :  cf.  F.  consolidation."]  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  consolidating,  making  firm,  or  uniting ;  the 
state  of  being  consolidated  ;  solidification ;  combination. 

The  consolidation  of  the  marble  and  of  the  stone  did  not  fall 
out  at  random.  Woodward. 

The  consolidation  of  the  great  European  monarchies.  Hallam. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  organic  cohesion  of  different  circles  in  a 
flower ;  adnation. 

3.  {Law)  The  combination  of  several  actions  into  one. 
Con-SOl'i-da-tlve  (-dS-ttv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  consolidatif.] 

Tending  or  having  power  to  consolidate ;  healing. 

Con-sol'lng  (kon-sollng),  a.  Adapted  to  console  or 
comfort ;  cheering ;  as,  tliis  is  consoling  news. 

Con'SOlS  (kon'sSlz  or  kon-solz' ;  ill), n.  pi.  [Aeon- 
traction  of  coKioZidated  (annuities).]  The  leading  Brit- 
ish funded  government  security. 

^WT"  a  considerable  part  of  the  public  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  which  had  been  contracted  m  the  form  of  annui- 
ties yielding  various  rates  of  interest,  was,  in  17.57,  consol- 
idated into  one  fund  at  3  per  cent  interest,  the  account 


of  which  is  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England.  This  debt  haa 
been  diminished  and  increased  at  dUferent  times,  and 
now  constitutes  somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
national  debt.  The  stocks  are  transferable,  and  their 
value  in  the  market  constantly  fluctuates ;  the  price  at 
any  time  being  regarded  as  a  gauge  of  the  national  pros- 
perity and  pubhc  confidence. 

II  Gon'som'm6'  (koN'sS'ma'),  n.    [F.,  lit.  p.  p.  of  con^ 

sommer  to  finish.]    (Cookery)  A  clear  soup  or  bouillon 

boOed  down  so  as  to  be  very  rich. 

Con'so-nance  (k6n's6-nans),  )  n.      [L.    consonantia  : 

Con'SO-nan-cy  {-nan-sy),        ]     cf.  P.  consonnance.^ 

1.  {Mus.)  Accord  or  agreement  of  sounds ;  a  pleasing 
accord  of  sounds  produced  simultaneously,  as  a  note 
with  its  third,  fifth,  and  eighth. 

2.  Agreement  or  congruity;  harmony;  accord;  con- 
sistency ;  suitableness. 

The  perfect  consonancy  of  our  persecuted  church  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Scripture  and  antiquity.  Hammond. 

The  optic  nerve  responds  to  the  waves  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
sonance. Tyndall. 

3.  Friendship ;  concord.    lObs.'] 

By  the  consonancy  of  our  youth.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Agreement ;  accord ;  consistency ;  unison ;  har- 
mony ;  congruity ;  suitableness ;  agreeableness. 

Con'sO-nant  (kSn'so-nant),  a.  [L.  consonans,  -antis, 
p.  pr.  of  consonare  to  sound  at  the  same  time,  agree ; 
con-  -\-  sonare  to  sound  :  cf.  F.  consonnant.  See  Sound 
to  make  a  noise.]  1.  Having  agreement;  congruous; 
consistent ;  according ;  —  usually  followed  by  with  or  to. 

Each  one  pretends  that  his  opinion  ...  is  consonant  to  the 
words  there  used.  Bp.  Beveridge. 

That  where  much  is  given  there  shall  be  much  required  is  a 
thing  consonant  with  natural  equity.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Having  Uke  sounds. 

Consonant  words  and  eyllables.  Howell. 

3.  {Mus.)  Harmonizing  together ;  accordant;  as,  coTi- 
sonant  tones,  consonant  chords. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  consonants ;  made  up  of,  or  con- 
taining many,  consonants. 

No  Russian  whose  dissonant  consonant  name 
Almost  shatters  to  fragments  the  trumpet  of  fame.  T.  Moore. 
Con'sO-nant,  n.  [L.  consonans,  -antis.]  An  articu- 
late sound  which  in  utterance  is  usually  combined  and 
sounded  with  an  open  sound  called  a  vowel ;  a  member 
of  the  spoken  alphabet  other  than  a  vowel ;  also,  a  letter 
or  character  representing  such  a  sound. 

Consonants  are  divided  into  various  classes,  as  mutes, 
spirants,  sibilants,  nasals,  semivowels,  etc.  All  of  them 
are  sounds  uttered  through  a  closer  position  of  the  or- 
gans than  that  of  a  vowel  proper,  although  the  most 
open  of  them,  as  the  semivowels  and  nasals,  are  capable 
of  being  used  as  if  vowels,  and  forming  syllables  with 
other  closer  consonants,  as  in  the  English  Jeeble  (-6'i), 
taken  {-k'n).  All  the  consonants  excepting  the  mutes  may 
be  indefinitely  prolonged  in  utterance  without  the  help 
of  a  vowel,  and  even  the  mutes  may  be  produced  with  an 
aspirate  instead  of  a  vocal  explosion.  Vowels  and  conso- 
nants may  be  regarded  as  the  two  poles  in  the  scale  of 
sounds  produced  by  gradual  approximation  of  the  organs 
of  speech  from  the  most  open  to  the  closest  positions,  the 
vowel  being  more  open,  the  consonant  closer  ;  but  there 
is  a  territory  between  them  where  the  sounds  produced 
partake  of  the  qualities  of  both. 

dl^^  "  A  consonant  is  the  result  of  audible  friction, 
squeezing,  or  stopping  of  the  breath  in  some  part  of  the 
mouth  (or  occasionally  of  the  throat).  The  main  distinc- 
tion between  vowels  and  consonants  is,  that  while  in  the 
former  the  mouth  configuration  merely  modifies  the 
vocalized  breath,  which  is  therefore  an  essential  element 
of  the  vowels,  in  consonants  the  narrowing  or  stopping  of 
the  oral  passage  is  the  foundation  of  the  sound,  and  the 
state  of  the  glottis  is  something  secondary."  H.  Sweet. 
Con'SO-nan'tal  (kSn'so-nSn'tol),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
a  consonant ;  pertaining  to  consonants. 

Con'SO-nant-lze'   (kon's6-nant-iz'),  V.  t.    To  change 

into,  or  use  as,  a  consonant.     "  The  vowel  is  consonant- 

ized,  that  is,  made  closer  in  position."  Peile. 

Con'SO-nant-ly,  adv.    In  a  consonant,  consistent,  or 

congruous  manner ;  agreeably. 

Con'so-nant-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  consonant,  agreeable,  or  consistent. 

Con'so-nous  (k5n's6-niJs),  a.  [L.  consonus.  See 
Consonant.]    Agreeing  in  sound ;  symphonious. 

Con-so'pi-a'tlon  (kSn-so'pi-a'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
sleeping,  or  of  lulling  to  sleep.     [Obs.]  Pope. 

Con'so-plte  (kSn'so-pIt),  a.  [L.  consopitus,  p.  p.  of 
consopire.]    Liilled  to  sleep.     [Obs.]  Dr.  M.  More. 

Con'so-plte,  V.  t.  To  luU  to  sleep  ;  to  quiet ;  to  com- 
pose.    \_Obs.] 

The  operations  of  the  masculine  faculties  of  the  soul  were, 

for  a  while,  well  slacked  and  coTisopited.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Con'sort  (kon'sSrt),  n.    [L.  consors,  -sortis ;  con-  -f- 

sors  lot,  fate,  share.     See  Sort.]     1.  One  who  shares 

the  lot  of  another  ;  a  companion  ;  a  partner ;  especially, 

a  wife  or  husband.  Milton, 

He  single  chose  to  live,  and  shunned  to  wed. 

Well  pleased  to  want  a  consort  of  his  bed.        Dryden. 

The  consort  of  the  queen  has  passed  from  this  troubled 

sphere.  Thackeray. 

The  snow-white  gander,  invariably  accompanied  by  his  darker 

consort.  Darwin. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  ship  keeping  company  with  another. 

3.  Concurrence  ;  conjunction  ;  combination  ;  associa- 
tion ;  union.  "By  Heaven's  corasorZ."  Fuller.  "Work- 
ing in  consort.^'    Hare. 

Take  it  singly,  and  it  carries  an  air  of  levity  ;  but,  in  consort 
with  the  rest,  nas  a  meaning  quite  different.  Attcrhury. 

4.  [LL.  consortium.]  An  assembly  or  association  of 
persons ;  a  company ;  a  group  ;  a  combination.     \_Obs.] 

In  one  consort'  there  sat 
Cruel  revenge  and  rancorous  despite. 
Disloyal  treason,  and  heart-burning  hate.     Spenser. 
Lord,  place  me  in  thy  consort.  Herbert. 

5.  [Perh.  confused  with  concert.]  Harmony  of  sounds ; 
concert,  as  of  musical  iilstruments.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

To  make  a  sad  consort*  ; 
Come,  let  us  join  our  mournful  song  with  theirs.    Spenser. 


aXe,   senate,   c^re,   am,    iirm,    ask,   &rial,  ^M;     eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent;     ice,   idea,   iU;     old,    obey,   orb,   odd; 
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Prince  consort,  the  husband  of  a  queen  regnant.  — 
Queen  consort,  the  wife  of  a  king,  as  distinguished  from 
a  queen  regnant,  who  rules  alone,  and  a  queen  dowager, 
the  widow  of  a  king. 

Con-sort'  (kSu-sSrf),  v.  i.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Consorted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  C0NSORTIN8.]  To  unite  or  to  keep  com- 
pany ;  to  associate  ;  —  used  with  with. 

Which  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  consorts  with  thee  ?  Dryden, 
Con-sort',  v.  t.    1.  To  unite  or  join,  as  in  aflfection, 
harmony,  company,  marriage,  etc.  ;  to  associate. 

He  with  his  consorted  Eve.  Milton. 

For  all  that  pleasing  is  to  living  ears 
Was  there  consorted  in  one  harmony.         Spenser, 
He  benins  to  consort  himself  with  men.         Locke. 
2.  To  attend  ;  to  accompany.     [OJi.] 

Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didst  consort  him  here, 
Shalt  with  him  hence.  Shak. 

Con-SOrt'a-Me  (k5n-sSrt'a-b'l),  a.    Suitable  for  asso- 
ciation or  companionship.     [0J«.]  Sir  H.  Wolton. 
Con-sor'tlon  (k5n-sSr'shun),  re.     [L.  consortio.]    Fel- 
lowship ;  association  ;  companionship.     [Ois.] 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
Con'sort-Shlp  (kSn's8rt-shT.p),  n.    The  condition  of  a 
consort ;  fellowship ;  partnership.  Hammond. 

Con'sound  (-sound),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  I',  consoude, 
fr.  L.  consolida  comfrey  (so  called  because  supposed  to 
have  healing  power) ;  con — |-  solidits  solid,  consolidare 
to  make  solid.  Cf.  Comfket,  Consolidate.]  (Bot.)  A 
name  applied  loosely  to  several  plants  of  different  gen- 
era, esp.  the  comfrey. 
Con'spe-cU'ic  (kSn'spe-sTf 'Ik),  a.  Of  the  same  species. 
Con'spec-tu'I-ty  (-spSk-tu'I-tj),  «. ;  pi.  Conspecxci- 
TIES  (-tiz).  The  faculty  of  seeing ;  sight ;  eye.  [A  word 
of  Menenius's  making.     Coriolanus  ii.  1.]  Shak. 

Con-spec'tUS  (k5n-spSk'tus),  re.  [L.]  A  general 
sketch  or  outline  of  a  subject ;  a  synopsis  ;  an  epitome. 

Con-sper'slon  (kSn-sper'shun),  re.     [L.  conspersio,  fr. 

conspergere  to  sprinkle.]    The  act  of  sprinkling.    [OJs.] 

The  conspersion  and  washing  the  doorposts.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Con'spl-cu'i-ty  (k5n'spi-ku'i-ty),  re.     The  state  or 

quality  of  being  clear  or  bright;  brightness;  conspicu- 

ousness.     [i?.]  Chapman. 

Con-Splc'U-OUS  (kSn-spik'ii-us),  a.     [L.  conspicuus, 

fr.  conspicere  to  get  sight  of,  to  perceive ;  con-  -\-  spi- 

cere,  specere,  to  look.    See  Spy.]    1.  Open  to  the  view  ; 

obvious  to  the  eye ;  easy  to  be  seen ;  plainly  visible ; 

manifest ;  attracting  the  eye. 

It  was  a  rock 
Of  alabaster,  piled  up  to  the  clouds. 
Conspicuous  far.  ifilton. 

Conspicuous  by  her  veil  and  hood, 
Signmg  the  cross,  the  abbess  stood.      Sir  W.  Scott. 
2.  Obvious  to  the  mental   eye  ;    easily  recognized  ; 
clearly  defrned ;  notable  ;  prominent ;  eminent ;  distin- 
guished ;  as,  a  conspicuous  excellence,  or  fault. 

A  man  who  holds  a  cojispicuons  place  in  the  political,  eccle- 
siastical, and  literary  history  of  England.  JIacaulay. 
Syn.  —  Distinguished;  eminent;  famous;  illustrious; 
prominent ;  celebrated.    See  Distinguished. 

—  Con-splc'u-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Con-spio'u-ous-ness,  re. 

Con-spir'a-cy  (-sptr'a-sj^),  re.  /  pi.  Conspiracies  (-siz). 
[See  Conspiration.]  1.  A  combination  of  men  for  an 
evil  purpose ;  an  agreement,  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, to  commit  a  crime  in  concert,  as  treason  ;  a  plot. 


When  shapen  was  all  hir  conspiracy 
From  point  to  point. 


They  made  a  conspiracy  against  [Amaziah]. 


Chaucer. 
2  Kings  siv.  19. 


I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy. 

Of  the  beast  Caliban  and  his  confederates.        Shak. 

2.  A  concurrence  or  general  tendency,  as  of  circum- 
Btances,  to  one  event,  as  if  by  agreement. 

A  conspiracy  in  all  heavenly  and  earthly  things.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  {Law)  An  agreement,  manifesting  itself  in  words 
or  deeds,  by  which  two  or  more  persons  confederate  to 
do  an  unlawful  act,  or  to  use  unlawful  means  to  do  an 
act  which  is  lawful ;  confederacy. 

Syn.  —  Combination ;  plot;  cabal. 

Con-splr'ant  (kSn-spir'ant),  a.  [L.  conspirans,  p. 
pr.  of  conspirare:  cf.  F.  conspirani.!  Engaging  in  a 
plot  to  commit  a  crime  ;  conspiring.     lObs.J  Shak. 

Con'spi-ra'tion  (kSn'spi-ra'shun),  re.  [F.  conspiration, 
L.  conspiratio -I     Agreement  or  concurrence  for  some 
end  or  purpose  ;  conspiracy.     [iS.] 
As  soon  as  it  was  day,  certain  Jews  made  a  conspiration.  UdaU. 

In  our  natural  body  every  part  has  a  necessary  sympathy 
with  every  other,  and  all  together  form,  by  their  harmonious 
sonspiration,  a  healthy  whole.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Con-splr'a-tor  (kSn-spTr'a-ter),  re.  One  who  engages 
in  a  conspiracy  ;  a  plotter.  2  Sam.  xv.  31. 

Con-spire'  (k5n-spir'),  V.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conspired 
(-spird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conspirino.]     [F.  conspirer, 
L.  conspirare  to  blow  together,  harmonize,  agree,  plot ; 
con-  -\-  spirare  to  breathe,  blow.    See  Spirit.]    1.  To 
make  an  agreement,  esp.  a  secret  agreement,  to  do  some 
act,  as  to  commit  treason  or  a  crime,  or  to  do  some  un- 
lawful deed ;  to  plot  together. 
They  conspired  against  [Joseph]  to  slay  him.   Oen.  xxxvii.  18. 
You  have  consjnred  against  our  royal  person. 
Joined  with  an  enemy  proclaimed.  Shak, 

2.  To  concur  to  one  end  ;  to  agree. 

The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage 
Cons2>ire  to  censure  and  expose  our  age.    Roscommon. 
Syn.— To  unite;  concur;  combine;  complot;  confed- 
erate ;  league. 

Con-spire',  v.  t.    To  plot ;  to  plan  ;  to  combine  for. 

Angry  clouds  consxnre  your  overthrow.       Bp.  Hall. 

Con-spir'er  (kBn-spir'er),  re.  One  who  conspires ;  a 
conspirator. 

Con-spir'ing-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  conspirator ; 
by  conspiracy.  Milton. 


Con'spls-sa'tion  (kSn'spTs-sa'shiSn),  re.  [L.  conspissa- 
tio,  fr.  conspissare  to  make  thick.]  A  making  thick  or 
viscous  ;  thickness  ;  inspissation.    [iJ.]       Br.  If.  MIore. 

Con-Spur'cate  (kSn-spflr'kat),  V.  t.  [L.  conspurcatus, 
p.  p.  of  conspurcare.']    To  pollute ;  to  defile.     [Obs.'] 

Cockeram. 

Con'spur-ca'tlon  (kSn'spQr-ka'slmn),  re.  [L.  con- 
spurcare, -spurcatum,  to  defile.]  The  act  of  defiling  ; 
defilement;  pollution.     [Obs."]  Bp.  Hall. 

Con'sta-ble  (kiSn'sta-b'l),  re.  [OE.  conestable,  con- 
stable, a  constable  (in  sense  1),  OF.  conestable,  F.  conne- 
table,  LL.  conestabulus,  constabularius,  comes  stabuli, 
orig.,  count  of  the  stable,  master  of  the  horse,  equerry  ; 
comes  count  (L.  companion)  -f-  L.  stabulum  stable.  See 
Count  a  nobleman,  and  Stable.]  1.  A  high  officer  in 
the  monarchical  establishments  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

E^'^  The  constable  of  France  was  the  first  officer  of  the 
crown,  and  had  the  chief  command  of  the  army.  It  was 
also  his  duty  to  regulate  all  matters  of  chivalry.  The 
office  was  suppressed  in  1627.  The  constable,  or  lord  high 
constable,  of  England,  was  one  of  the  highest  officers  of 
the  crown,  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  and  keeper 
of  the  peace  of  the  nation.  He  also  had  judicial  cogni- 
zance of  mauy  important  matters.  The  office  was  as  early 
as  the  Conquest,  out  has  been  disused  (except  on  great 
and  solemn  occasions)  since  the  attainder  of  Stanord, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

2.  {Law)  An  officer  of  the  peace  having  power  as  a 
conservator  of  the  public  peace,  and  bound  to  execute 
the  warrants  of  judicial  officers.  Bouvier. 

(1^°°  In  England,  at  the  present  time,  the  constable  is  a 
conservator  of  the  peace  witliin  his  district,  and  is  also 
charged  by  various  statutes  with  other  duties,  such  as 
serving  summons,  precepts,  warrants,  etc.  In  the  United 
States,  constables  are  town  or  city  officers  of  the  peace, 
%vith  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  constables  of  Eng- 
land. In  addition  to  their  duties  as  conservators  of  the 
peace,  they  are  invested  with  others  by  statute,  such  as 
to  execute  civil  as  well  as  criminal  process  in  certain 
cases,  to  attend  courts,  keep  juries,  etc.  In  some  cities, 
there  are  officers  called  high  constables,  who  act  as  chiefs 
of  the  constabulary  or  police  force.  In  other  cities  the 
title  of  constable,  as  well  as  the  office,  is  merged  in  that 
of  the  police  officer. 

High  constable,  a  constable  having  certain  duties  and 
powers  \vithin  a  hundred.  [Eng.]  —  Petty  constable,  a  con- 
servator of  the  peace  withm  a  parish  or  tithing  ;  a  tith- 
ingman.  [^nsr.t— Special  constable,  a  person  appointed 
to  act  as  constable  on  special  occasions.  —  To  overrun,  or 
outrun,  the  constable,  to  spend  more  than  one's  income  ; 
to  get  into  debt.    [Colloq^i  Smollett. 

Con'Sta-bler-y  (-bler-y  or  -bler-y),  n.  [OF.  conesta- 
blerie.  Cf.  Constabulaey.]  1.  The  constabulary.  [06«.] 

2.  The  district  or  jurisdiction  of  a  constable.     [06i.] 

Con'Sta-ble-ship  (-b'l-shlp),  n.  The  office  or  func- 
tions of  a  constable. 

Con'sta-bless,  n.    The  wife  of  a  constable.     [06s.] 

Con'sta-ble-wicll'  (-b'l-wTk'),  re.  [Constable  -\-  wick 
a  village.]  The  district  to  which  a  constable's  power  is 
Umited.     [Obs.'\  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Con-Stab'U-la-ry  (kiin-stSb'iJ-la-rT^),  a.  [LL.  consta- 
bularius an  equerry.  See  Constable.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  constables ;  consisting  of  constables. 

Con-Stab'U-la-ry,  re.  The  collective  body  of  consta- 
bles in  any  town,  (fistrict,  or  coimtry. 

Con-Stab'U-la-tO-ry  (-la-to-ry),  re.  A  constabulary. 
[Obs.']  Bp.  Burnet. 

Con'Stan-cy  (k5n'stan-sy),  re.  [L.  constantia  :  cf.  F. 
Constance.  See  Constakt.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  constant  or  steadfast ;  freedom  from  change ;  sta- 
bility ;  fixedness ;  immutability ;  as,  the  constancy  of 
God  in  his  nature  and  attributes. 

2.  Fixedness  or  firmness  of  mind ;  persevering  reso- 
lution; especially,  firmness  of  mind  under  sufferings, 
steadiness  in  attachments,  or  perseverance  in  enterprise ; 
stability ;  fidelity. 

A  fellow  of  plain  uncoined  constancy.  Shak. 

Constancy  and  contempt  of  danger.  Prescott. 

Syn.  — Fixedness;  stability;  firmness;  steadiness; 
permanence  ;  steadfastness ;  resolution.    See  Firmness. 

Con'stant  (kon'stant),  a.  [L.  constans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  constare  to  stand  firm,  to  be  consistent ;  con-  -|-  stare 
to  stand  :  cf.  F.  constant.   See  Stand,  and  cf.  Cost,  v.  i.] 

1.  Firm ;  solid  ;  fixed  ;  immovable ;  —  opposed  to 
fluid.    iObs.'] 

If  . . .  you  mix  them,  you  may  turn  these  two  fluid  liquors 
into  a  constant  body.  Boyle, 

2.  Not  liable,  or  given,  to  change ;  permanent ;  reg- 
ular ;  continuous  ;  continually  recurring  ;  steadfast ; 
faithful ;  not  fickle. 

Both  loving  one   fair    maid,  they  yet  remained    constant 

friends.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  am  constant  to  my  purposes.  Shak. 

His  gifts,  his  constant  courtship,  nothing  gained.    Dryden. 

Onward  the  constant  current  sweeps.     Longfellow. 

3.  {Math.  &  Physics)  Remaining  unchanged  or  inva- 
riable, as  a  quantity,  force,  law,  etc. 

4.  Consistent;  logical.     [Obs."}  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Fixed;  steadfast;   unchanging;    permanent; 

unalterable  ;  immutable  ;  invariable  ;  perpetual ;  contin- 
ual ;  resolute  :  firm ;  unshaken ;  determined.—  Constant, 
Continual,  Perpetual.  These  words  are  sometimes  used 
in  an  absolute  and  sometimes  in  a  qualified  sense.  Con- 
stant denotes,  in  its  absolute  sense,  unchangeably  fixed ; 
as,  a  constant  mind  or  purpose.  In  its  quaUfied  sense,  it 
marks  something  as  a  "  standing  "  fact  or  occurrence  ; 
as,  liable  to  constant  interruptions  ;  constantly^  called 
for.  Continual,  in  its  absolute  sense,  coincides  vrith  con- 
tinuous. See  Continuous.  In  its  qualified  sense,  it 
describes  a  thing  as  occurring  in  steady  and  rapid  suc- 
cession ;  as,  a  round  of  continual  calls  ;  continually  chan- 
ging. Perpetual  denotes,  in  its  absolute  sense,  what  lit- 
erafly  never  ceases  or  comes  to  an  end ;  as,  perpetual 
motion.  In  its  quaUfied  sense,  it  is  used  hyperbolically, 
and  denotes  that  which  rarely  ceases  ;  as,  perpetual  dis- 
turbance ;  perpetual  noise ;  perjietual  intermeddling. 

Con'stant,  «.  1.  That  wliich  is  not  subject  to 
change  ;  that  which  is  invariable. 


2.  {Math.)  A  quantity  whose  value  always  remains  the 
same  in  the  same  expression. 

Absolute  constant  (Math.),  one  whose  value  is  absolute- 
ly the  same  under  all  circumstances,  as  the  number  10,  or 
any  uumdral.  —  Arbitrary  constant,  one  to  wliich  any  value 
may  be  assigned  at  pleasure.    See  under  Arbitrary. 

Con-Stan'tl-a  (k5n-stan'shT-a  or  -sha),  n.  A  superior 
wine,  wliite  and  red,  from  the  Constantia  vineyards  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Con'Stant-ly  (kSu'stont-lj^),  adv.  With  constancy; 
steadily  ;  continually ;  perseveringly ;  without  cessation  ; 
uniformly. 

But  she  constantly  afiirmed  that  it  was  even  so.    Acts  xii.  15. 

II  Con'stat  (kSn'stSt),  Ji.  [L.,  it  is  evident.]  {Law) 
A  certificate  showing  what  appears  upon  record  touch- 
ing a  matter  in  question. 

Con-state'  (kon-staf),  V.  t.  [F.  constater ;  L.  con- 
-\-  stare  to  stand.]  To  ascertain ;  to  verify  ;  to  estab- 
Ush ;  to  prove,     [ie.]  F.  P.  Cobbe. 

Con'SteUate  (kSn'stgl-lat  or  k5n-sfel1at),  v.  i.  [Pref. 
con-  -\-  L.  stellalus,  p.  p.  of  stellare  to  cover  with  stars, 
Stella  star.  See  Stellate.]  To  join  luster ;  to  shine  with 
united  radiance,  or  one  general  light,     [i?.] 

The  several  things  which  engage  our  affections  . . .  shine  forth 
and  constellate  in  God.  Boyle. 

Con'Stel-late,  v.  t.  1.  To  unite  in  one  luster  or  ra- 
diance, as  stars,     [i?.] 

Who  know  how  to  constellate  these  lights.       Boyle. 

2.  To  set  or  adorn  with  stars  or  constellations ;  as, 
constellated  heavens.  J.  Barlow. 

Con'stel-la'tion  (kSn'stSl-la'shiin),  n.  [F.  constella^ 
tion,  L.  constellatio.']  1.  A  cluster  or  group  of  fixed 
stars,  or  division  of  the  heavens,  designated  in  most 
cases  by  the  name  of  some  animal,  or  of  some  mytho- 
logical personage,  within  whose  imaginary  outline,  as 
traced  upon  the  heavens,  the  group  is  included. 

The  constellations  seem  to  have  been  almost  purposely  named 
and  delineated  to  cause  as  much  confusion  and  inconvenience 
as  po.<;sible.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

l^W^  In  each  of  the  constellations  now  recognized  by 
astronomers  (about  90  in  number)  the  brightest  stars, 
both  named  and  unnamed,  are  designated  nearly  in  the 
order  of  brilliancy  by  the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet ; 
as,  a  Tauri  (Aldebaran)  is  the  first  star  of  Taurus,  y  On- 
onis (Bellatrix)  is  the  third  star  of  Orion. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  splendors  or  excellences. 

The  constellation  of  genius  had  already  begun  to  show  itself 
.  .  .  which  was  to  shed  a  glory  over  the  meridian  and  close  ol 
Philip's  reign.  Prescott. 

3.  Fortune  ;  fate  ;  destiny.     [06s.] 

It  is  cotistellation,  which  causeth  all  that  a  man  doeth.  Gower. 
Con'ster-na'tion  (kSn'ster-na'shun),  re.  [L.  conster- 
natio,  fr.  consternare  to  overcome,  perplex,  an  accessory 
form  of  consternere  to  throw  down,  prostrate ;  con-  -f- 
sternere  to  spread  out,  throw  down  :  cf.  F.  consternation. 
See  Stratum.]  Amazement  or  horror  that  confounds 
the  faculties,  and  incapacitates  for  reflection ;  terror, 
combined  with  amazement ;  dismay. 

The  chiefs  around. 
In  silence  wrapped,  in  consternation  drowned. 
Attend  the  stern  reply.  Pope. 

Syn.  — Alarm;  horror;  fright;  amazement;  astonish- 
ment ;  surprise  ;  panic  ;  perturbation.    See  Alarm. 

Con'Stl-pate  (kon'sti-pat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
stipated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Constipating.]  [L.  constipa- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  constipare ;  con--\-stipare  to  crowd  together. 
See  Costive.]  1.  To  crowd  or  cram  into  a  narrow  com- 
pass ;  to  press  together  or  condense.     [Obs.'] 

Of  cold  the  property  is  to  condense  and  constipate.    Bacon. 

2.  To  stop  (a  channel)  by  filling  it,  and  preventing  pas- 
sage through  it ;  as,  to  constipate  the  capillary  vessels. 

3.  {3fed. )  To  render  costive ;  to  cause  constipation  in. 
Con'Sti-pa'tlon  (kon'stT-pa'shun),  ?j.     [L.  constipa- 

tio  a  crowding  together  :  cf.  F.  constipation.']  1.  Act  of 
crowding  anything  into  a  less  compass,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing crowded  or  pressed  together ;  condensation.  [Obs.] 
Fullness  of  matter,  or  a  pretty  close  constipation  ...  of  its 
particles.  Boyle. 

2.  A  state  of  the  bowels  in  which  the  evacuations  are 
infrequent  and  difficult,  or  the  intestines  become  fiUed 
with  hardened  fsces ;  costiveness. 

Con-3tlt'U-en-cy  (k5n-stTt'ii-en-s5f),  re.  ;  pi.  Constit- 
uencies (-sTz).  A  body  of  constituents,  as  the  body  of 
citizens  or  voters  in  a  representative  district. 

Con-Stlt'U-ent  (kSn-stTt'li-ent),  a.  [L.  constituens, 
-entis,  p.  pr.  See  Constitutb.]  1.  Serving  to  form, 
compose,  or  make  up  ;  elemental ;  component. 

Body,  soul,  and  reason  are  the  three  parts  necessarily  constitu- 
ent of  a  man.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  electing  or  appointing. 

A  question  of  right  arises  between  the  constituent  and  repre- 
sentative body.  Jujiiiis. 

Con-Stlt'U-ent,  re.  1.  The  person  or  thing  which  con- 
stitutes, determines,  or  constructs. 

Their  first  composure  and  origination  require  a  higher  and 
nobler  constituent  than  chance.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  That  which  constitutes  or  composes,  as  a  part,  or 
an  essential  part ;  a  component ;  an  element. 

We  know  how  to  bring  these  constituents  together,  and  to  cause 
them  to  form  water.  7)/ndall. 

3.  One  for  whom  another  acts  ;  especially,  one  who  is 
represented  by  another  in  a  legislative  assembly ;  —  cor- 
relative to  representative. 

The  electors  in  the  district  of  a  representative  in  Congress,  or 

in  the  legislature  of  a  .'^tate,  are  termed  his  constiturnts.  Abbott. 

To  appeal  from  the  representatives  to  the  constiturnts. 

Macaulay. 

4.  {Law)  A  person  who  appoints  another  to  act  for 
him  as  attorney  in  fact.  Burrill. 

Con'Sti-tUte  (kSn'sti-tiit),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Consti- 
tuted  ;  p,  pr,  &  »'6.  n.  Constituting.]  [L.  constilutus, 
p.  p.  of  constituere  to  constitute ;    con-  -\-  statutre  to 
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place,  set,   fr.   status  station,  fr.  stare  to  stand.     See 

Stand.]    1.  To  cause  to  stand  ;  to  establish  ;  to  enact. 

Laws  appointed  and  constituted  by  lawful  authority. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  make  up  ;  to  compose  ;  to  form. 

Truth  and  reason  constittae  that  intellectual  gold  that  defies 
destruction.  Johnson. 

3.  To  appoint,  depute,  or  elect  to  an  office ;  to  make 
and  empower. 

Me  didst  Thou  constitute  a  priest  of  thine.   Wordsworth. 

Constituted  authorities,  the  officers  of  government,  col- 
lectively, as  of  a  nation,  city,  town,  etc.  Bartlett. 

Con'Stl-tUte  Ckon'stl-tut),  n.  An  established  law. 
[Ofts.]  T.  Preston. 

Con'stl-tU'ter  (-tu'ter),  n.  One  who  constitutes  or 
appoints. 

Con'Stl-tu'tion  (kon'stT-tu'shun),  n.  [F.  constitution, 
L.  conslitutio.}  1.  The  act  or  process  of  constituting; 
the  action  of  enacting,  establishing,  or  appointing ;  enact- 
ment ;  estabUshment ;  formation. 

2.  The  state  of  being ;  that  form  of  being,  or  structure 
and  connection  of  parts,  which  constitutes  and  charac- 
terizes a  system  or  body  ;  natural  condition ;  structure ; 
texture ;  conformation. 

The  physical  constitution  of  the  sun.    Sir  J.  Herschel. 

3.  The  aggregate  of  all  one's  inherited  physical  qual- 
ities ;  the  aggregate  of  the  vital  powers  of  an  individual, 
with  reference  to  ability  to  endure  hardship,  resist  dis- 
ease, etc.  ;  as,  a  robust  constitution. 

Our  constitutions  have  never  been  enfeebled  by  the  vices  or 
luxuries  of  the  old  world.  Story, 

4.  The  aggregate  of  mental  qualities  ;  temperament. 
He  defended  himself  with  . , .  less  passion  than  was  expected 

from  his  constitution.  Clarendon. 

5.  The  fundamental,  organic  law  or  principles  of  gov- 
ernment of  a  nation,  state,  society,  or  other  organized 
body  of  men,  embodied  in  written  documents,  or  implied 
in  the  institutions  and  usages  of  the  country  or  society ; 
also,  a  written  instrument  embodying  such  organic  law, 
and  laying  down  fundamental  rules  and  principles  for 
the  conduct  of  affairs. 

Our  constitution  had  begun  to  exist  in  times  when  statesmen 
were  not  much  accustomed  to  frame  exact  definitions. 

Macaulay. 

1^°"  In  England  the  constitution  is  unwritten,  and 
may  be  modified  from  time  to  time  by  act  of  Parliament. 
In  the  United  States  a  constitution  cannot  ordinarily  be 
modified,  except  through  such  processes  as  the  constitu- 
tion itself  ordams. 

6.  An  authoritative  ordinance,  regulation  or  enactment; 
especially,  one  made  by  a  Roman  emperor,  or  one  affect- 
mg  ecclesiastical  doctrine  or  discipline  ;  as,  the  constitu- 
tions of  Justinian. 

The  positive  constitutions  of  our  own  churches,    Hoolcer, 
A  constitution  of  Valentinian  addressed  to  Olybrius,  then  pre- 
fect of  Rome,  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  advocates. 

Qeorge  Long. 
Apostolic  constitutions.    See  imder  Apostolic. 
Con'Sti-tn'Uon-al  (-al),  a.     [Cf.  F.  constitutionnel.'] 

1.  Belonging  to,  or  inherent  in,  the  constitution,  or  in 
the  structure  of  body  or  mind ;  as,  a  constitutional  in- 
firmity ;  constitutional  ardor  or  dullness. 

2.  In  accordance  with,  or  authorized  by,  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  state  or  a  society  ;  as,  constitutional  reforms. 

3.  Regulated  by,  dependent  on,  or  secured  by,  a  con- 
stitution ;  as,  constitutional  government ;  constitutional 
rights.  Hallam. 

4.  Relating  to  a  constitution,  or  established  form  of 
government ;  as,  a  constitutional  crisis. 

Tlie  ancient  constitutional  traditions  of  the  state.    Macaulay. 

5.  For  the  benefit  of  one's  constitution  or  health  ;  as, 
a  constitutional  walk.     [_Collog.'} 

Constitutional  law,  law  that  relates  to  the  constitution, 
as  a  permanent  system  of  political  and  juridical  govern- 
ment, as  distingmshed  from  statutory  and  common  law, 
which  relate  to  matters  subordinate  to  such  constitution. 

Con'Stl-tU'Uon-al,  n.  A  walk  or  other  exercise  taken 
for  one's  health  or  constitution.    IColloq."]      Thackeray. 

The  men  trudged  diurnal  coTistitutionals  along  the  different 
roads.  Compton  Reade. 

Oon'Stl-tU'tlon-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  theory,  prin- 
ciples, or  authority  of  constitutional  government ;  at- 
tachment or  adherence  to  a  constitution  or  constitutional 
government.  Carlyle. 

Con'stl-tU'tion-al-lSt,  n.  One  who  advocates  a  con- 
stitutional form  of  government ;  a  constitutionist. 

Con'sti-tu'tlon-ail'1-ty  (-51'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  -ties  (-tTz). 
[Cf.  F.  consiitutionnaliie.']  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  constitutional,  or  inherent  in  the  natural  frame. 

2.  The  state  of  being  consistent  with  the  constitution 
or  frame  of  government,  or  of  being  authorized  by  its 
provisions.  Burke. 

ConstitutionalitieSt  bottomless  cavilings  and  questionings 
about  written  laws.  Carlyle. 

Con'sU-tU'Uon-al-ly  {-al-lf),  adv.  l.  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution  or  natural  disposition  of  the  mind 
or  body  ;  naturally  ;  as,  he  was  constitutionally  timid. 

The  English  were  constitutionally  humane.      Hallam. 

2.  In  accordance  with  the  constitution  or  fundamental 
law ;  legally ;  as,  he  was  not  constitutionally  appointed. 

Nothing  would  induce  them  to  acknowledge  that  [such]  an 
assembly  .  .  .  was  constitutionally  a  Parliament.        Macaulay. 

Con'Stl-tU'tion-ist,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  Bolingbroke. 

Con'Stl-tU'tlve  (kon'stT-tu'ttv),  a.  1.  Tending  or 
assisting  to  constitute  or  compose  ;  elemental ;  essential. 

An  ingredient  and  constitutive  part  of  every  virtue.  Barrow. 

2.  Having  power  to  enact,  establish,  or  create ;  Insti- 
tuting ;  determining.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Con'Stl-tU'tlve-ly,  adv.    In  a  constitutive  manner. 

Con-straln'  (kSn-stran'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
strained (-strand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.   CoNSTBAnnNO.] 


[OF.  constraindre,  F.  contraindre,  L.  constringere  ;  con- 
-\-  stringere  to  draw  tight.     See  Steain,  and  cf.  Con- 
strict, CoNSTRiNGE.]     1.  To  secure  by  bonds  ;  to  chain  ; 
to  bind  or  confine  ;  to  hold  tightly  ;  to  constringe. 
He  binds  in  chains 
The  drowsy  prophet,  and  his  limbs  constrains.  Dryden. 
"When  winter  frosts  constrain  the  fields  with  cold.    Dryden. 

2.  To  bring  into  a  narrow  compass  ;  to  compress. 

How  the  strait  stays  the  slender  waist  constrain.    Gay. 

3.  To  hold  back  by  force ;  to  restrain  ;  to  repress. 

My  sire  in  caves  constrains  the  winds.  Dryden. 

4.  To  compel ;  to  force  ;  to  necessitate  ;  to  oblige. 

The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us.       2  Cor.  v.  14. 
I  was  constrained  to  appeal  unto  Cssar.    Acts  xxviii.  19. 

B.  To  violate  ;  to  ravish.     lObs.J  Shak. 

6.  To  produce  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  an  unnat- 
ural effect ;  as,  a  constrained  voice. 

Syn.  —  To  compel ;  force ;  drive ;  impel ;  urge ;  press. 

Con-straln'a-ble  (k5n-stran'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  con- 
straignable,  F.  contraignable.']  Capable  of  being  con- 
strained ;  liable  to  constraint,  or  to  restraint.      Hooker. 

Con-Stralned'  (-strand'),  a.  Marked  by  constraint ; 
not  free  ;  not  voluntary  ;  embarrassed  ;  as,  a  constrained 
manner  ;  a  constrained  tone. 

Con-Strain'ed-ly  (-stran'Sd-lJ?),  adv.  By  constraint  or 
compulsion  ;  in  a  constrained  manner.  Hooker. 

Con-Straln'er  (kSn-stranfer),  re.     One  who  constrains. 

Con-Stralnt'  (k3n-strant'),  re.  [OF.  consirainte,  F. 
conirainte.']  The  act  of  constrauiing,  or  the  state  of 
being  constrained ;  that  which  compels  to,  or  restrains 
from,  action  ;  compulsion  ;  restraint ;  necessity. 

Long  imprisonment  and  hard  constraint.       Spenser. 
Not  by  constraint,  but  by  my  choice,  I  came.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Compulsion ;  violence  ;  necessity ;  urgency.  — 
Constraint,  Compulsion.  Constraint  implies  strong 
binding  force  ;  as,  the  constraint  of  necessity  ;  the  con- 
straint of  fear.  Compulsion  implies  the  exertion  of  some 
urgent  impelling  force  ;  as,  driven  by  compulsion.  The 
former  prevents  us  from  acting  agreeably  to  our  wishes ; 
the  latter  forces  us  to  act  contrary  to  our  will.  Compul- 
sion is  always  produced  by  some  active  agent ;  a  con- 
straint may  be  laid  upon  us  by  the  forms  of  civil  society, 
or  by  other  outward  circumstances.  Crabo. 

Con-Straint'lve  (-strau'tTv),  a.  Constraining ;  com- 
pulsory.    [JJ.]     "Any  core, rframft'fe  vow."      H.  Carew. 

Con-Strict'  (kSn-strlkf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
stricted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n  Constricting.]  [L.  constric- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  constringere.  See  Constrain.]  To  draw 
together ;  to  render  narrower  or  smaller ;  to  bind ;  to 
cramp ;  to  contract  or  cause  to  shrink. 

Such  things  as  cotistrict  the  fibers.        Arbuthnot. 

Membranous  organs  inclosing  a  cavity  which  their  contrac- 
tion serves  to  constrict,  Todd  S^  Bowman, 

Con-strict'ed,  a.  1.  Drawn  together ;  bound ;  con- 
tracted ;  cramped.  i?»%Jlf^ 

2.   {Bot.)   Contracted  or  com-     ^^fi-^SSbi-d 
pressed  so  as  to  be  smaller  in     ^-"^ 
certain  places  or  parts  than  in     „     constricted  Pod. 
others. 

Con-stric'tlon  (kSn-strtk'shiln),  re.  [L.  constrictio  : 
cf.  F.  constriction.]  1.  The  act  of  constricting  by  means 
of  some  inherent  power  or  by  movement  or  change  in 
the  thing  itself,  as  distinguished  from  compression. 

2.  The  state  of  being  constricted ;  the  point  where  a 
thing  is  constricted ;  a  narrowing  or  binding. 

A  constriction  of  the  parts  inservient  to  speech.       Grew. 

Con-strtct'lve  (-strik'tTv),  a.  Serving  or  tending  to 
bind  or  constrict. 

Con-strict'or  (kSn-strlk'ter),  n.  1.  That  which  con- 
stricts, draws  together,  or  contracts. 

2.  [Anat.)  A  muscle  which  contracts  or  closes  an  ori- 
fice, or  which  compresses  an  organ ;  a  sphincter. 

3.  {Zoiil.)  A  serpent  that  kills  Its  prey  by  inclosing 
and  crushing  it  with  its  folds  ;  as,  the  boa  constrictor. 

Con-Stringe'  (kSn-strlnj'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  CoN- 
STRiNGED  (-strinjd') ;  p,  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Constringing.]  [L. 
constringere.  See  Constrain.]  To  dsaw  together  ;  to 
contract ;  to  force  to  contract  itself ;  to  constrict ;  to 
cause  to  shrink,     [if.] 

Strong  liquors  .  .  .  intoxicate,  ccmstringe,  harden  the  fibers, 
and  coagulate  the  fluids.  Arbuthnot. 

Con-Strin'gent  (kSn-strln'jent),  a.  [L.  constringens, 
p.  pr.]  Having  the  quality  of  contracting,  binding,  or 
compressing.  Thomson. 

Con-struct'  (k5n-striikf ),  v.  t.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Con- 
structed ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Constructing.]  [L.  construc- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  construere  to  bring  together,  to  construct ; 
con-  -\-  struere  to  pile  up,  set  in  order.  See  Structure, 
and  cf.  Construe.]  1.  To  put  together  the  constituent 
parts  of  (something)  in  their  proper  place  and  order  ;  to 
build  ;  to  form ;  to  make  ;  as,  to  construct  an  edifice. 

2.  To  devise  ;  to  invent ;  to  set  in  order ;  to  arrange  ; 
as,  to  construct  a  theory  of  ethics. 

Syn.— To  build  ;  erect;  form;  compile;  make;  fabri- 
cate ;  originate ;  invent. 

Con'struct  (kSn'striikt),  a.  Formed  by,  or  relating 
to,  construction,  interpretation,  or  inference. 

Construct  form  or  state  (Heb.  Gram.),  that  of  anounused 
before  another  which  has  the  genitive  relation  to  it. 

Con-StniCt'er  (kon-strSk'ter),  re.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  constructs  or  frames. 

Con-Struc'tion  (kSn-strtik'shun),  n.  [L.  constructio  : 
cf.  F.  construction.'^  1.  The  process  or  art  of  construct- 
ing ;  the  act  of  building ;  erection ;  the  act  of  devising 
and  forming  ;  fabrication  ;  composition. 

2.  The  form  or  manner  of  building  or  putting  together 
the  parts  of  anything ;  structure ;  arrangement. 

An  astrolabe  of  peculiar  construction.        Whewell. 

3.  {Gram.)  The  arrangement  and  connection  of  words 
in  a  sentence ;  syntactical  arrangement. 

Some  particles  ...  in  certain  constructions  have  the  sense  of 
a  whole  sentence  contained  in  them.  Locke. 


4.  The  method  of  construing,  interpreting,  or  explain- 
ing  a  declaration  or  fact ;  an  attributed  sense  or  mean- 
ing ;  understanding  ;  explanation  ;  interpretation  ;  sense. 

Any  person  .  .  .  might,  by  the  sort  of  construction  that  would 
be  put  on  this  act,  become  hable  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 

JIallam, 

Strictly,  the  term  [construction}  signifies  determining  the 
meaning  and  proper  effect  of  language  by  a  consideration  of 
the  subject  matter  and  attendant  circumstances  in  connection 
with  the  words  employed.  Abbott. 

Interpretation  properly  precedes  construction,  but  it  does  not 
go  beyond  the  written  text.  Farsons. 

Construction  of  an  equation  (Math.),  the  drawing  of  such 
lines  and  figures  as  will  represent  geometrically  the 
quantities  in  the  equation,  and  their  relations  to  each 
other.  —  Construction  train  {Railroad},  a  train  for  trans- 
porting men  and  materials  for  construction  or  repairs. 

Con-Struc'tion-al  (kSn-strtik'shiin-al),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  deduced  from,  construction  or  interpretation. 

Con-StlUC'tion-ist,  re.  One  who  puts  a  certain  con- 
struction upon  some  writing  or  instrument,  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States ;  as,  a  strict  construction- 
ist;  a  hiond  constructionist. 

Con-Struct'ive  (kon-striik'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  construe- 
ti/.l  1.  Having  ability  to  construct  or  form  ;  employed 
in  construction  ;  as,  to  exhibit  cotistructive  power. 

The  constructive  fingers  of  Watts.  Emerson. 

2.  Derived  from,  or  depending  on,  construction  or  in- 
terpretation ;  not  directly  expressed,  but  inferred. 

Constructive  crimes  (Law),  acts  having  effects  analogous 
to  tliose  of  some  statutory  or  common  law  crimes ;  as, 
constructive  treason.  Constructive  crimes  are  no  longer 
recognized  by  the  courts.  —  Constructive  notice,  notice 
imputed  by  construction  of  law.  —  Constructive  trust,  a 
trust  which  may  be  assumed  to  exist,  though  no  actual 
mention  of  it  be  made. 

Con-stnict'lve-ly,  adv.  In  a  constructive  manner ; 
by  construction  or  inference. 

A  neutral  must  have  notice  of  a  blockade,  either  actually  by 
a  formal  information,  or  constructively  by  notice  to  his  govern- 
ment. Kent. 

Con-Strnct'lve-ness,  n,  1.  Tendency  or  ability  to 
form  or  construct. 

2.  (Phren.)  The  faculty  which  enables  one  to  con- 
struct, as  in  mechanical,  artistic,  or  literary  matters. 

Con-Struct'or  (-ter),  re.  [Cf.  LL.  constructor.]  A  con- 
structer. 

Con-Stnic'ture  (-strUk'tur;  135),  re.  That  which  is 
constructed  or  formed  ;  an  edifice  ;  a  fabric.     [Obs.] 

Con'strue  (kSn'stru  ;  Archaic  kon'ster),  v.  t.  limp. 
&  p.  p.  Construed  (-strud)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Constru- 
ing (kon'strii-).]  [L.  construere :  cf.  F.  construire.  See 
Construct.]  1.  To  apply  the  rules  of  syntax  to  (a  sen- 
tence or  clause)  so  as  to  exhibit  the  structure,  arrange- 
ment, or  connection  of,  or  to  discover  the  sense  ;  to  ex- 
plain the  construction  of  ;  to  interpret ;  to  translate. 

2.  To  put  a  construction  upon ;  to  explain  the  sense 
or  intention  of ;  to  interpret ;  to  understand. 

Thus  we  are  put  to  consti-ne  and  paraphrase  our  own  words  to 
free  ourselves  either  from  the  ignorance  or  malice  of  our  ene- 
mies. Bp.  Stillingfleet. 
And  to  be  dull  was  construed  to  be  good.  Pope, 

Con'stU-prate  (-stu-prat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CoN- 
stdprated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  re.  Constupeating.]  [L.  con- 
stupratus,  p.  p.  of  constuprare  to  ravish  ;  con-  -f-  stu- 
prare  to  ravish,  stuprum  rape.]    To  ravish ;  to  debauch. 

Burton,  ■ 

Con'stU-pra'tlon  (kon'stii-pra'shiin),  re.  The  act  of 
ravishing ;  violation  ;  defilement.  Bp.  Hall. 

Con'SUb-Stan'tial  (kon'siib-stan'shal),  a.  [L.  con- 
substaniialis ;  con- -{- substantialis :  cf.  F.  consubstantiel. 
See  Substantial.]  Of  the  same  kind  or  nature  ;  having 
the  same  substance  or  essence  ;  coessential. 

Christ  Jesus  .  .  .  coeternal  and  consubstantial  with  the  Father 
and  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Foxe, 

Con'sub-stan'tial-lsm  (kBn'siib-stSn'shal-Iz'm),  n. 
The  doctrine  of  consubstantiatiou. 

Con'sub-Stan'tlal-lst,  re.  One  who  believes  in  con- 
substantiation.  Barrow. 

Con'sub-stan'tl-al'1-ty    (-stan'shT-5l'i-t5f    or   -stSn- 

shSl'i-ty  ;  106),  re.  [Cf.  F.  consubstantialiti.]  Participa- 
tion of  the  same  nature ;  coexistence  in  the  same  sub- 
stance. "  His  [the  Son's]  .  .  .  consubsiantiality  with 
the  Father."  Hammond, 

Con'SUb-Stan'tlal-ly  (-shal-lj^),  adv.  In  a  consub- 
stantial  manner ;  with  identity  of  substance  or  nature.       ' 

Con'sub-stan'ti-ate  (-shl-at ;  106),  v.  t.  limp.  & 
p.  p.  Consubstantiated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Consubstan- 
TiATiNG.]  To  cause  to  imite,  or  to  regard  as  united,  in 
one  common  substance  or  nature.     [iJ.] 

His  soul  must  be  consubstantiated  with  reason.   Jer.  Taylor. 

Con'sub-stan'tl-ate,  v,  i.  To  profess  or  believe  the 
doctrine  of  consubstantiation. 

The  consubstantiating  church  and  priest.       Dryden, 

Con'SUb-Stan'tl-ate  (-at),  a.  Partaking  of  the  sama 
substance  ;  united ;  consubstantial. 

We  must  love  her  [the  wife]  that  is  thus  consubstantiate  with 
us.  Feltham, 

Con'SUb-Stan'tl-a'tlon  (-shi-a'shiin ;  106),  re.  1.  An 
identity  or  union  of  substance. 

2.  (Theol.)  The  actual,  substantial  presence  of  the 
body  of  Christ  with  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  impanation  ;  —  opposed  to  tran^ 
substantiation. 

^W  This  view,  held  by  Luther  himself,  was  called  con- 
substantiation  by  non-Lutheran  writers  in  contradistinc 
tion  to  transubstantiation,  the  Catholic  view. 

Con'sue-tude  (k5n'swe-tud ;  144:),  n.  [li.  consuetude. 
See  Custom.]    Custom;  habit;  usage.     [iJ.] 

To  observe  this  consTiettide  or  law.  Barnes. 

Con'sue-tu'dl-nal  (-tu'di-nal),  a.  [LL.  consuetudi- 
Tialis.']     According  to  custom  ;  customary ;  usual,     [i?.] 

Con'sue-tu'di-na-ry  (-na-r^^),  a,  [LL.  consuetudinct- 
rius.]     Customary. 
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Con'SUe-tU'dl-na-ry  (k5n'swe-tu'di-na-rj),  re.  /  pi. 
CoNsuETUDiNAKiEs  (-I'lz).  A  manual  or  ritual  of  custom- 
ary devotional  exercises. 

Con'sul  (kon'sQl),  n.  [L.,  prob.  fr.  consulere  to  de- 
liberate. See  Consult.]  1.  (Bom.  Antiq.)  One  of  the 
two  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic. 

11^°'  They  were  chosen  annually,  originally  from  the 
patricians  only,  but  later  from  the  plebeians  also. 

2.  A  senator ;  a  comiselor.     [06s.] 

Many  of  the  cojisuh,  raised  and  met, 
Are  at  the  duke's  already.  Sfiak-. 

With  kings  and  consuls  of  tlie  earth.    Job  iii.  14  (Douaij  Vet:). 

3.  (Fr.  Hist.)  One  of  the  three  chief  magistrates  of 
France  from  1799  to  1804,  who  were  called,  respectively, 
first,  second,  and  third  consul. 

4.  An  official  commissioned  to  reside  in  some  foreign 
country,  to  care  for  the  commercial  interests  of  the  cit- 
izens of  the  appointing  government,  and  to  protect  its 
seamen. 

Consul  general,  a  consul  of  the  first  rank,  stationed  in 
an  important  place,  or  having  jurisdiction  in  several 
places  or  over  several  consuls.  —  Vice  consul,  a  consular 
officer  holding  the  place  of  a  consul  during  the  consul's 
absence  or  after  he  has  been  relieved. 

Con'Slll-age  (-aj),  n.  {Com.)  A  duty  or  tax  paid  by 
merchants  for  the  protection  of  their  commerce  by  means 
of  a  consul  in  a  foreign  place.  Smart. 

Con'su-lar  (-sii-ler),  a.  [L.  consularis  :  cf.  F.  consu- 
laire.^  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  consul ;  performing  the  du- 
ties of  a  consul ;  ar,  consular  power  ;  consular  dignity ; 
consular  officers. 

Con'su-la-ry  (-la-ry),  a.    Consular.    [06i.]    Holland. 

Con'su-Iate  (-lat),  n.  [L.  consulaius:  cf.  F.  consu- 
lat.l     1.  The  office  of  a  consul.  Addison. 

2.  The  jurisdiction  or  residence  of  a  consul.         Kent. 

3.  Consular  government ;  term  of  office  of  a  consul. 
Con'sul-shlp  (kSn'sul-shtp),  n.    1.  The  office  of  a 

consul ;  consulate. 

2.  The  term  of  office  of  a  consul. 

Con-sult'  (kSn-siilt'),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Consulted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Consulting.]  pj.  consuliare,  fr.  coTisit- 
lere  to  consult :  cf.  F.  consulter.  Cf.  Counsel.]  To 
seek  the  opinion  or  advice  of  another  ;  to  take  counsel ; 
to  deliberate  together  ;  to  confer. 

Let  us  consult  upon  to-morrow*s  business.  Shak. 

All  the  laws  of  England  have  been  made  by  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land, consulting  with  tlie  nobility  and  commons.  Hdbhes. 

Con-SUlt',  V.  t.  1.  To  ask  advice  of ;  to  seek  the  opin- 
ion of ;  to  apply  to  for  information  or  instruction  ;  to  re- 
fer to ;  as,  to  consult  a  physician ;  to  consult  a  dictionary. 

Men  forgot,  or  feared,  to  consult  nature  .  .  ,  j  they  were  con- 
tent to  consult  libraries.  Whewell. 

2.  To  have  reference  to,  in  judging  or  acting ;  to  have 
regard  to ;  to  consider ;  as,  to  consult  one's  wishes. 

We  are  ...  to  consult  the  necessities  of  life,  rather  than  mat- 
ters of  ornament  and  delight.  L^ Estrange, 

3.  To  deliberate  upon  ;  to  take  coimsel  for.     [06s.] 
Many  things  were  there  consulted  for  the  future,  yet  nothing 

was  positively  resolved.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  bring  about  by  counsel  or  contrivance ;  to  de- 
vise;  to  contrive.     iObs.J 

Thou  hast  coTisulted  shame  to  thy  house  by  cutting  off  many 
people.  Bab.  ii.  10. 

Con-sult'  (kon-sulf  or  kou'sillt),  re.  1.  The  act  of 
consulting  or  deliberating ;  consultation  ;  also,  the  result 
of  consultation  ;  determination  ;  decision.     lObs.J 

The  council  broke ; 
And  all  their  grave  consults  dissolved  in  smoke.    Dryden, 

2.  A  council ;  a  meeting  for  consultation.  [OSs.]  "A 
consult  of  coquettes."  Swift. 

3.  Agreement ;  concert.     [OJs.]  Dryden. 
Con-sult'a-ry  (kon-siilt'a^ry),  a.    Formed  by  consul- 
tation ;  resulting  from  conference. 

Consultary  response  (Law),  the  opinion  of  a  court  on  a 
special  case.  Wharton. 

Con'SUl-ta'tlon  (kon'siil-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  consuUatio  : 
cf.  F.  consultation.^  1.  The  act  of  consulting  or  confer- 
ring ;  deUberation  of  two  or  more  persons  on  some  mat- 
ter, with  a  view  to  a  decision. 

Thus  they  their  doubtful  consultations  dark 

Ended.  Jfilton. 

2.  A  council  or  conference,  as  of  physicians,  held  to 
consider  a  special  case,  or  of  lawyers  retained  in  a  cause. 

Writ  of  consultation  (Law),  a  vprit  by  which  a  cause,  im- 
properly removed  by  prohibition  from  one  court  to  an- 
other, is  returned  to  the  court  from  which  it  came  ;  —  so 
called  because  the  judges,  on  consultation,  find  the  prohi- 
bition ill-founded. 

Con-sult'a-tive  (kSn-siilt'a-tiv),  a.  Pertaining  to  con- 
sultation ;  having  the  privilege  or  right  of  conference. 
"  A  consultative  .  .  .  power."  Abp.  Bramhall. 

Con-sult'a-tO-ry  (kon-sult'a-to-ry),  a.  Formed  by,  or 
resulting  from,  consultation ;  advisory.  Bancroft. 

Gon-sult'er  (kon-siilt'er),  re.  One  who  consults,  or 
•asiks  counsel  or  information. 

Con-SUlt'lng,  a.     That  consults. 

Consulting  physician  (Med.),  a  physician  who  consults 
with  the  attenduig  practitioner  regarding  any  case  of  dis- 
ease. 

Con-BUlt'ive  (kon-siUt'Tv),  a.  Determined  by,  or  tjer- 
taining  to,  consultation  ;  deliberate ;  consultative. 

He  that  remains  in  the  grace  of  God  sins  not  by  any  delibera- 
tive, consultive,  knowing  act.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Con-sum'a-ble  (kon-sum'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
consumed ;  that  may  be  destroyed,  dissipated,  wasted, 
or  spent.     ^^ Consumable  commodities."  iMcke. 

Con-sume'  (kSn-sum'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Consumed 
{-sumd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Consuming.]  [L.  consumere  to 
take  wholly  or  completely,  to  consume  ;  con-  -\-  sumere 
to  take ;  sub  -f-  emere  to  buy.  See  Redeem.]  To  de- 
stroy, as  by  decomposition,  dissipation,  waste,  or  fire ; 


to  use  up ;  to  expend  ;  to  waste  ;  to  bum  up ;  to  eat  up  ; 
to  devour. 


If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  shall  consume  it. 


Shal;. 


li&y  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither 

moth  nor  rust  doth  cojisume.  Mutt.  vi.  yo  i^Rev.  Ver.). 

Let  me  alone  .  .  .  that  I  may  consume  them.    Ex.  xxxii.  10. 

Syn.  —  To  destroy ;  swallow  up ;  ingulf ;  absorb ;  waste  ; 
exhaust ;  spend  ;  expend  ;  squander ;  lavish ;  dissipate. 

Con-sume'  (kon-sum'),  V.  i.    To  waste  away  slowly. 
Therefore,  let  Benedick,  like  covered  fire. 
Consume  away  in  sighs.  Shak. 

Con-sum'ed-ly  (-§d-ly),  adv.    Excessiyely.     [Low] 

He 's  so  consumedlij  proud  of  it.  Thackeray. 

Con-SUm'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  con- 
sumes ;  as,  the  consumer  of  food. 
Con-sum'ing-ly,  adv.  In  a  consuming  manner. 
Gon-sum'mate  (-silm'mat),  a.  [L.  consummatus,  p. 
p.  of  consummare  to  accompUsh,  sum  up ;  con-  -\-  summa 
sum.  See  Sum.]  Carried  to  the  utmost  extent  or  de- 
gree ;  of  the  highest  quality  ;  complete  ;  perfect.  "  A 
man  of  perfect  and  consummate  virtue."  Addison. 

The  little  band  held  the  post  with  consummate  tenacity.  Motley. 
Con'SUm-mate  (kSn'siim-mat  or  kon-siim'mat ;  277), 
V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Consummated  (-ma'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Consummating  (-ma'ting).]  To  bring  to  comple- 
tion ;  to  raise  to  the  highest  point  or  degree ;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  finish ;  to  perfect ;  to  achieve. 

To  consummate  this  business  happily.  Skak. 

Con-SUm'mate-ly  (k5n-siim'mat-ly),  adv.  In  a  con- 
summate manner  ;  completely.  T.  Warton. 
Con'sum-ma'tion  (kSn'siim-ma'shun),  re.  [L.  con- 
summatio.']  The  act  of  consummating,  or  the  state  of 
being  consummated ;  completion  ;  perfection  ;  termina- 
tion ;  end  (as  of  the  world  or  of  life). 

'Tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.  Shak. 

From  its  original  to  its  consummation.         Addison. 
Quiet  consummation  have, 
And  renowned  be  thy  grave.  Shak. 

Consummation  of  marriage,  completion  of  the  connubial 
relation  by  actual  cohabitation. 

Con-SUm'ma-tlve  (kon-sum'ma-tlv),  a.  Serving  to 
consummate  ;  completing.  "  The  final,  the  consumma- 
tive  procedure  of  philosophy."  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Con-SUmp'tlon  (k6n-siimp'shiin ;  215),  re.  [L.  con- 
sumptio:  cf.  F.  consomption.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
consuming  by  use,  waste,  etc.  ;  decay ;  destruction. 

Every  new  advance  of  the  price  to  the  consumer  is  a  new 
incentive  to  him  to  retrench  the  quality  of  his  consumption. 

Burke. 

2.  The  state  or  process  of  being  consumed,  wasted,  or 
diminished  ;  waste ;  diminution  ;  loss  ;  decay. 

3.  (Med. )  A  progressive  wasting  away  of  the  body ; 
esp.,  that  form  of  wasting  attendant  upon  pulmonary 
phthisis  and  associated  with  cough,  spitting  of  blood, 
hectic  fever,  etc. ;  pulmonary  phthisis  ;  —  called  also 
pulmonary  consumption. 

Consumption  of  the  bowels  (Med.),  inflammation  and  ul- 
ceration of  the  intestiues  from  tubercular  disease. 

Syn. —Decline;  waste;  decay.    See  Decline. 

Con-SUmp'tlve  (-tiv),  a.  [Gt.  F.'consomptifl  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  consumption  ;  having  the  quality  of  con- 
suming, or  dissipating ;  destructive  ;  wasting. 

It  [prayer]  is  not  consumptive  of  our  time.       Sharp. 
A  long  consumptive  war.  Addison. 

2.  (Med.)  Affected  with,  or  inclined  to,  consumption. 

The  lean,  consumptive  wench,  with  coughs  decayed.  Dryden. 

Con-SUmi>'tlve,  n.  One  affected  with  consumption  ; 
as,  a  resort  for  consumptives. 

Con-sump'tive-ly,  adv.  In  a  way  tending  to  or  indi- 
cating consumption.  Beddoes. 

Con-Sump'Uve-ness,  n.  A  state  of  being  consump- 
tive, or  a  tendency  to  a  consumption. 

Con'ta-bes'cent  (kSn'ta-bes'sent),  a.  [L.  contabes- 
cens,  p.  pr.  of  contabescere.']  Wasting  away  gradually. 
Darwin.  —  Con-ta-bes'cence  (-sens),  re. 

Con'tact  (kSn'tSkt),  re.  [L.  coniactus,  fr.  coniingere, 
-iactum,  to  touch  on  all  sides.  See  Contingent.]  1.  A 
close  union  or  junction  of  bodies ;  a  touching  or  meeting. 

2.  (Geom.)  The  property  of  two  curves,  or  surfaces, 
which  meet,  and  at  the  point  of  meeting  have  a  common 
direction. 

3.  (Mining)  The  plane  between  two  adjacent  bodies 
of  dissimilar  rock.  Raymond. 

Contact  level,  a  delicate  level  so  pivoted  as  to  tut  when 
two  parts  of  a  measuring  apparatus  come  into  contact 
with  each  other  ;  —  used  in  precise  determinations  of 
lengths  and  in  the  accurate  graduation  of  instruments. 

Con-tac'tlon  (-tSk'shiin),  re.    Act  of  touching.    [Obs.] 
Con-ta'gion  (-ta'jun),  re.     [L.  contagio:  cf.  F.  conta- 
gion.   See  Contact.]     1.  (Med.)  The  transmission  of  a 
disease  from  one  person  to  another,  by  direct  or  indirect 
contact. 

^S^  The  term  has  been  applied  by  some  to  the  action 
of  miasmata  arising  from  dead  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter, bogs,  fens,  etc.,  but  in  this  sense  it  is  now  aban- 
doned. Dungli^on. 
And  will  he  rteal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night  ?  Shak. 

2.  That  which  serves  as  a  medium  or  agency  to  trans- 
mit disease  ;  a  virus  produced  by,  or  exhalation  proceed- 
ing from,  a  diseased  person,  and  capable  of  reproducing 
the  disease. 

3.  The  act  or  means  of  communicating  any  influence 
to  the  mind  or  heart ;  as,  the  contagion  of  enthusiasm. 
"  The  contagion  of  example."  Eikon  Basilike. 

When  lust  .  .  . 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion.  Milton. 


"I'U  touch  my  point 
Shak. 


4.  Venom ;   poison.      [Obs.] 
with  this  contagion." 

Syn.  —  See  Infection. 

Con-ta'gioned  (k6n-ta'jiind),  a.  Affected  by  conta- 
gion. 

Con-ta'glon-ist,  re.  One  who  believes  in  the  conta- 
gious character  of  certain  diseases,  as  of  yellow  fever. 

Con-ta'glOUS  (kon-ta'jus),  a.  [L.  conlagiosus:  cf.  F. 
contagieux.']  1.  (Med.)  Communicable  by  contact,  by  a 
virus,  or  by  a  bodily  exbalation  ;  catching  ;  as,  a  conta- 
gious  disease. 

2.  Conveying  or  generating  disease  ;  pestilential;  poi-  . 
sonous  ;  as,  contagious  air. 

3.  Spreading  or  communicable  from  one  to  another ; 
exciting  similar  emotions  or  conduct  in  others. 

His  genius  rendered  his  courage  more  contagious.  Wirt, 
The  spirit  of  imitation  is  contagious.  Ames, 

Syn.  —  Contagious,  Infectious.  These  words  have 
been  used  in  very  diverse  senses  ;  but,  in  general,  a  con- 
tagious disease  has  been  considered  as  one  which  is 
caught  from  another  by  contact,  by  the  breath,  by  bodily 
effluvia,  etc. ;  wliile  an  infectious  disease  supposes  some 
entirely  different  cause  acting  by  a  hidden  influence,  like 
the  miasma  of  prison  ships,  of  marshes,  etc.,  infecting  the 
system  with  disease.  This  distinction,  though  not  uni- 
versally admitted  by  medical  men,  as  to  the  literal  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  certainly  applies  to  them  in  their  figu- 
rative use.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  contagious  influence  of 
evil  associates ;  the  contagion  of  bad  example,  the  con- 
tagion of  fear,  etc.,  when  we  refer  to  transmission  by 
proximity  or  contact.  On  the  other  hand,  we  speak  of 
infection  by  bad  principles,  etc.,  when  we  consider  any- 
thing as  diffused  abroad  by  some  hidden  influence. 

Con-ta'glous-ly,  adv.     In  a  contagious  manner. 

Con-ta'gious-ness,  re.     Quality  of  being  contagious. 

llCon-ta'gi-um  (kSn-ta'ji-iim),  re.  [L.]  Contagion; 
contagious  matter.     "  Coretop'ium  of  measles. "  Tyndall, 

Con-taln'  (kSn-tan'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Contained 
(-tand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Containing.]  [OE.  contenen, 
conteinen,  F.  contenir,  f r.  L.  continere,  -ientum  ;  con-  -f- 
tenere  to  hold.     See  Tenable,  and  cf.  Countenance.] 

1.  To  hold  within  fixed  limits  ;  to  comprise  ;  to  in- 
clude ;  to  inclose  ;  to  hold. 

Behold,  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  can  not  contain 

thee  ;  how  much  less  this  house  !  2  Chron.  vi.  18. 

When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit.  Shak, 

What  thy  stores  contain  bring  forth.  Milton, 

2.  To  have  capacity  for ;  to  be  able  to  hold  ;  to  hold ; 
to  be  equivalent  to  ;  as,  a  bushel  contains  four  pecks. 

3.  To  put  constraint  upon ;  to  restrain  ;  to  confine ;  to 
keep  within  bounds.     [Obs.,  except  as  used  reflexively.] 

The  king's  person  contains  the  unruly  people  from  evil  occa- 
sions. Spenser, 
Fear  not,  my  lord  :  we  can  contain  ourselves.       Shak, 
Con-taln',  v.  i.    To  restrain  desire  ;  to  live  in  conti- 
nence or  chastity. 

But  if  they  can  not  contain,  let  them  marry.    1  Cor.  vii.  9, 
Con-taln'a-ble  (kSn-tan'a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being 
contained  or  comprised.  Boyle. 

Con-tain'ant  (kon-tan'ant),  re.    A  container. 
Con-tain'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  contains 
Con-taln'ment  (-meut),  re.     That  which  is  contained  ; 
the  extent ;  the  substance.     [Obs.] 

The  containment  of  a  rich  man's  estate.  Fuller. 

Con-tam'i-na-ble  (k5n-t5m'i-na-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  contaminated. 

Con-tam'1-nate  (kSn-tSm'i-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Contaminated  (-na'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Contaminatlno 
(-na'ting).]  [L.  contamhiatus,  p.  p.  of  contaminare  to 
bring  into  contact,  to  contaminate,  fr.  contamen  conta- 
gion, for  contagmen ;  con-  -\-  root  of  tangere  to  touch. 
See  Contact.]  To  soil,  stain,  or  corrupt  by  contact ;  to 
tarnish ;  to  suUy  ;  to  taint ;  to  pollute ;  to  defile. 
Shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  ?  Shak, 

I  would  neither  have  simplicity  imposed  upon,  nor  virtue 
contaminated.  Goldsmith. 

Syn.  —  To  pollute ;  defile  ;  sully ;  taint ;  tarnish ;  soil ; 
stain ;  corrupt. 

Con-tam'i-nate  (-nat),  a.  Contaminated  ;  defiled  ; 
polluted ;  tainted.     "  Contaminate  driu)s:."  Daniel, 

Con-tam'i-na'tlon  (kSn-tSm'T-na'shfin),  re.  [L.  con- 
taminatio.]  The  act  or  process  of  contaminating  ;  pollu- 
tion ;  defilement ;  taint ;  also,  that  which  contaminates. 

Con-tam'i-na-tive  (kSn-tam'i-na-tiv),  a.  Tending  or 
liable  to  contaminate. 

Con-tan'go  (kon-tSn'g6),  re.  /  pi.  Contangoes  (-goz). 
[Prob.  a  corruption  of  contingent.]  1.  (Stock  Exchange) 
The  premium  or  interest  paid  by  the  buyer  to  the  seller, 
to  be  allowed  to  defer  paying  for  the  stock  purchased 
until  the  next  fortnightly  settlement  day.     [Eng.] 

2.  (Law)  The  postponement  of  payment  by  the  buyer 
of  stock  on  the  payment  of  a  premium  to  the  seller.  See 
Backwakdation.  A'.  Biddle. 

Con-teo'tlon  (-tSk'shiin),  re.  [L.  contegere,  -tectum, 
to  cover  up-]     A  covering.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne, 

Con'tek  (kon'tSk),  re.  [OE.  conteck,  conleke,  contake, 
perh.  a  corruption  either  of  contact  or  contest.]  1.  Quar- 
rel ;  contention  ;  contest.     [06s.] 

Coniek  with  bloody  knife.  Chaucer. 

2.  Contumely ;  reproach.     [06s.]  Wgclif. 

Con-temn'  (k5n-t5m'),  v,  t.  [itnp.  &  p.  p.  Contemned 
(-tSmd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Contemning  (-tSm'ning  or 
-tSm'Tng).]  [L.  contemnere,  -temptum;  con-  -\-  tenmere 
to  slight,  despise :  cf.  OP.  contemner.]  To  view  or  treat 
with  contempt,  as  mean  and  despicable  ;  to  reject  with 
disdain ;  to  despise  ;  to  scorn. 

Thy  pompous  delicacies  I  contemn.  Milton. 

One  who  contemned  divine  and  human  laws.      Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  despise ;  scorn  ;  disdain  ;  spurn  ;  slight ; 
neglect ;  underrate  ;  overlook.  —  To  Contemn,  Despise, 
Scorn,  Disdain.  Contemn  is  the  generic  term,  and  is 
applied  especially  to  objects,  ciunlities,  etc.,  which  are 
deemed  contemptible,  and  but  rarely  to  individuals ;  to 
desinse  is  to  reg.ard  or  treat  as  mean,  unbecoming,  or 
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worthless ;  to  scorn  is  stronger,  expressing  a  quick,  in- 
dignant contempt;  disdain  is  still  stronger,  denoting 
either  unwarrantable  pride  and  haughtiness  or  an  abhor- 
rence of  what  is  base. 

Con-tem'ner  (kou-tem'ner  or  -tSm'er),  m.  One  wlio 
contemns ;  a  despiser ;  a  scorner.  "  Contemners  of  the 
gods."  South, 

Con-tem'nlng-ly,  adv.     Contemptuously,     [i?.] 

Con-tem'per  (kSn-tSm'per),  V.  t.  [L.  con/emperare, 
-temperalum  ;  con-  -\-  temperare  to  temper.  Cf.  Conteh- 
PEEATE.]  To  modify  or  temper  ;  to  ailay ;  to  quaUfy ;  to 
moderate  ;  to  soften.     [06^.] 

The  antidotes  . . .  have  allayed  ita  bitterness  and  coniempered 
its  malignancy.  Johnson, 

Con-tem'per-ate  (k3n-t5m'per-at),  V.  t.  [See  Con- 
TEMPEB.]    To  temper ;  to  moderate.     {_Obs.'\ 

Moisten  and  coniemperate  the  air.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-tem'per-a'tion  (-a'shtin),  n.  1.  The  act  of  tem- 
pering or  moderating.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Proportionate  mixture  or  combination.  "  Contem- 
peration  of  light  and  shade."  Boyle. 

Oon-tem'per-a-ture  (--tgm'per-i-tur ;  135),  n.  The 
condition  of  being  tempered ;  proportionate  mixture ; 
temperature.     [06«.] 

The  different  contemperature  of  the  elements.       South. 

Con-tem'plance  (kSn-tem'plans),  n.  Contemplation. 
[06s.]  Chaucer. 

Con-tem'plant  (-plant),  a.  [L.  contemplans,  p.  pr.] 
Given  to  contemplation  ;  meditative.     [iJ.]      Coleridge. 

Con'tem-plate  (k5n'tSm-plat  or  kon-tsm'plat ;  277), 
17.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Contemplated  (-pla'tSd  or  -pla-t5d)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Contemplating.]  [L.  conlemplalus,  p. 
p.  of  eontemplari  to  contemplate  ;  con-  -\-  templum  a 
space  for  observation  marked  out  by  the  augur.  See 
l^MPLE.]  1.  To  look  at  on  all  sides  or  in  all  its  bear- 
ings ;  to  view  or  consider  with  continued  attention ;  to 
regard  with  deliberate  care ;  to  meditate  on  ;  to  study. 
To  love,  at  least  contemplate  and  admire. 
What  I  see  excellent.  Milton. 

"We  thus  dilate 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  contemplate.    Byron. 

2.  To  consider  or  have  in  view,  as  contingent  or  prob- 
able ;  to  look  forward  to ;  to  piu-pose  ;  to  intend. 

There  remain  some  particulars  to  complete  the  information 
contemplated  by  those  resolutions.  A.  Hamilton. 

If  a  treaty  contains  any  stipulations  which  contemplate  a  state 
of  future  war.  Kent. 

Syn .  —  To  view ;  behold ;  study ;  ponder ;  muse ;  medi- 
tate on ;  reflect  on ;  consider ;  intena ;  design ;  plan ;  pro- 
pose ;  purpose.    See  Meditate. 

Con'tem-plate,  v.  i.  To  consider  or  think  studiously ; 
to  pouder ;  to  reflect ;  to  muse ;  to  meditate. 

So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate.  Shak. 

Con'tem-pla'tion  (kou'tgm-pla'shiin),ra.     [F.  contem- 
plation, L.  contemplatio.']      1.  The  act  of  the  mind  in 
considering  with  attention ;  continued  attention  of  the 
mind  to  a  particular  subject ;  meditation  ;  musing ;  study. 
In  contemplation  of  created  things. 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.  HRlton. 

Contemplation  is  keeping  tlie  idea  which  is  brought  into  the 
mind  for  some  time  actually  in  view.  Locke. 

2.  Holy  meditation.     \_Obs.~] 

To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation.  Shak. 

3.  The  act  of  looking  forward  to  an  event  as  about  to 
happen ;  expectation ;  the  act  of  intending  or  purposing. 

In  contemplation  of  returning  at  an  early  date,  he  left.    Held. 

To  have  In  contemplation,  to  intend  or  purpose,  or  to 
have  under  consideration. 

Con-tem'pla-tiSt  (k5n-t§m'pla-ttst),  n.  A  contem- 
plator.     [J?.]  /.  Taylor. 

Con-tem'pla-tlve  (-tlv),  a.  [T.  confemplatif,  L.  con- 
templaiivus.^  1.  Pertaining  to  contemplation ;  addicted 
to,  or  employed  in,  contemplation ;  meditative. 

Fixed  and  contemplative  their  looks.        Denham, 

2.  Having  the  power  of  contemplation  or  meditation  ; 
as,  contemplative  faculties.  Jtay. 

Con-tem'pla-tive,  n.  (E.  C.  Ch.)  A  religious  of 
either  sex  devoted  to  prayer  and  meditation,  rather  than 
to  active  works  of  charity. 

Con-tem'pla-tive-ly,  adv.  With  contemplation  ;  in  a 
contemplative  manner. 

Con-tem'pla-tive-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  con- 
templative ;  thoughtfulness. 

Con'tem-pla'tor  (kon'tSm-pla'ter  ;  277),  n.  [L.] 
One  who  contemplates.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-tem'po-ra-ne'i-ty  (kSn-tSm'po-ra-ne'i-tj?),  n.  The 
state  of  being  contemporaneous. 
The  lines  of  contemporaneity  in  the  oolitic  system.    J.  Philips. 

Con-tem'po-ra'ne-OUS  (kon-tSm'p6-ra'ne-us),  a.  [L. 
eoniemporaneus ;  con-  -j-  tempus  time.  See  Temporal, 
and  cf.  CoTEMPORANEOus.]  Living,  existing,  or  occur- 
ring at  the  same  time  ;  contemporary. 

The  great  a^e  of  Jewish  philosophy,  that  of  Aben  Esra,  Mai- 
monides,  and  Kimchi,  had  oeen  contemporajieous  with  the  later 
Spanish  school  of  Arabic  philosophy.  Milnian. 

—  Con-tem'po-ra'ne-ous-ness,  n. 

Con-tem'po-ra'ne-ous-ly,  adv.  At  the  same  time 
with  some  other  event. 

Con-tem'po-ra-ri-ness  (k5n-t5m'po-ra-ri-nes),  re.  Ex- 
istence at  the  same  time  ;  contemporaneousness.   Howell. 

Con-tem'po-ra-ry  (kSn-tSm'po-ra-ry),  a.  [Pref.  con- 
-j-  L.  temporarius  of  or  belonging  to  time,  tempus  time. 
See  Temporal,  and  cf.  Cotemporakeous.]  1.  Living, 
occurring,  or  existing  at  the  same  time  ;  done  in,  or  be- 
longing to,  the  same  times ;  contemporaneous. 

This  king  [Henry  Vlll.]  was  contemporary  with  the  greatest 
mooarchs  of  Europe.  Strype. 

2.  Of  the  same  age ;  coeval. 

A  grove  born  with  himself  he  sees, 

And  loves  his  old  contemporary  trees.       CowUy. 

Oon-tem'po-ra-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Contemporaries  (-rtz). 
One  who  lives  at  the  same  time  with  another ;  as,  Pe- 
traich  and  Chaucer  were  contemporaries. 


Oon-tempt'  (kSn-tSmf;  215),  n.  [L.  contempius,  tr. 
contemnere :  cf.  OF.  contempt.  See  Contemn.]  1.  The 
act  of  contemning  or  despising ;  the  feeling  with  which 
one  regards  that  which  is  esteemed  mean,  vile,  or  worth- 
less ;  disdain ;  scorn. 

Criminal  contempt  of  public  feeling.       Macaulay. 

Nothing,  says  Longinus,  can  be  great,  the  contempt  of  which 
is  great.  Addison. 

2.  The  state  of  being  despised ;  disgrace  ;  shame. 

Contempt  and  beggary  hangs  upon  thy  back.       Shak. 

3.  An  act  or  expression  denoting  contempt. 

Little  insults  and  contempts.  Spectator. 

The  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip.  Shak. 

4.  (Law)  Disobedience  of  the  rules,  orders,  or  process 
of  a  court  of  justice,  or  of  the  rules  or  orders  of  a  legis- 
lative body ;  disorderly,  contemptuous,  or  insolent  lan- 
guage or  behavior  in  presence  of  a  court,  tending  to  dis- 
turb its  proceedings,  or  impair  the  respect  due  to  its 
authority. 

(J^^  Contempt  is  in  some  jurisdictions  extended  so  as 
to  mclude  publications  reflecting  injuriously  on  a  court 
of  justice,  or  commenting  unfairly  on  pending  proceed- 
ings ;  in  other  jurisdictions  the  courts  are  prohibited  by 
statute  or  by  the  constitution  from  thus  exercising  this 
process. 

Syn.  —  Disdain;  scorn;  derision;  mockery;  contume- 
ly ;  neglect ;  disregard  ;  slight. 

Con-tempt'i-bil'l-ty  (kSn-temfl-bTlT-tJ^),  re.  The 
quality  of  being  contemptible ;  contemptibleness.  Speed. 

Con-tempt'I-ble  (kSn-tgmt'I-b'l),  a.  1.  Worthy  of 
contempt ;  deserving  of  scorn  or  disdain  ;  mean  ;  vile  ; 
despicable.  Milton. 

The  arguments  of  tyranny  are  as  contemptible  as  its  force  is 
dreadful.  Burke. 

2.  Despised  ;  scorned ;  neglected ;  abject.         Locke. 

3.  Insolent ;  scornful ;  contemptuous.     [OJs.] 

If  she  should  make  tender  of  her  love,  'tis  very  possible  he  '11 
scorn  it ;  for  the  man  ,  .  .  hath  a  contemptible  spirit.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Despicable  ;  abject ;  vile ;  mean ;  base ;  paltry ; 
worthless ;  sorry ;  pitiful ;  scurrile.  See  Contemptuous. 
—  Contemptible,  Despicable,  Pitiful,  Paltry.  Despi- 
cable is  stronger  than  contemptible,  as  despise  is  stronger 
than  contemn.  It  implies  keen  disapprobation,  with  a 
mixture  of  anger.  A  man  is  despicame  chiefly  for  low 
actions  which  mark  his  life,  such  as  servihty,  baseness,  or 
mean  adulation.  A  man  is  contemjitible  for  mean  quali- 
ties which  distinguish  his  character,  especially  those 
which  show  him  to  be  weak,  foolish,  or  worthless. 
Treachery  is  despicable,  egotism  is  contemptible.  Pitiful 
and  paltry  are  applied  to  cases  which  are  oeneath  anger, 
and  are  simply  contemptible  in  a  high  degree. 

Con-tempt'i-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing contemptible,  or  of  being  despised. 

Con-tempt'i-bly,  adv.    In  a  contemptible  manner. 

Cou-temp'tu-ous  (-temp'tfl-us ;  135),  a.  Manifesting 
or  expressing  contempt  or  disdain ;  scornful ;  haughty ; 
insolent ;  disdainfuL 

A  proud,  contemptuous  behavior.         Hammond. 
Savage  invective  and  contemptuous  sarcasm.    Macaulay. 

Rome  •  •  .  entertained  the  most  contemptuous  opinion  of  the 
Jews.  Atterbury. 

Syn.  — Scornful;  insolent;  haughty;  disdainful;  su- 

gercihous ;  insulting  ;  contumeUous.  —  Contemptuous, 
ontemptible.  These  words,  from  their  similarity  of 
sound,  are  sometimes  erroneously  interchanged,  as  when 
a  person  speaks  of  having  "  a  very  contemptible  opinion 
of  another."  Contemptible  is  apphed  to  that  which  is  the 
object  of  contempt ;  as,  contemptible  conduct ;  a  con- 
temptible fellow.  Contemptuous  is  apphed  to  that  which 
indicates  contempt ;  as,  a  contemptuous  look ;  a  con- 
temptuous remark ;  contemptuous  treatment.  A  person, 
or  whatever  is  personal,  as  an  action,  an  expression,  a 
feeUng,  an  opinion,  may  be  either  contemptuous  or  con- 
temptible ;  a  thing  may  be  contemptible,  but  can  not  be 
contemptuous. 

Con-temp'tU-ons-ly,  adv.  In  a  contemptuous  man- 
ner ;  with  scorn  or  disdain  ;  despitef  ully. 

The  apostles  and  most  eminent  Christians  were  poor,  and 
used  contemptuously.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Con-temp'tu-ous-ness,  n.  Disposition  to  or  mani- 
festation of  contempt ;  insolence  ;  haughtiness. 

Con-tend'  (kSn-tgnd'),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
tended ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Contendino.]  [OF.  contendre, 
L.  contendere,  -tenium  ;  con-  +  tendere  to  stretch.  See 
Tend.]  1.  To  strive  in  opposition  ;  to  contest ;  to  dis- 
pute ;  to  vie ;  to  quarrel ;  to  fight. 


For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend 


Without  much  fall  of  blood. 


icd 
iloc 


Shak. 


The  Lord  said  unto  me.  Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither 
contend  with  them  in  battle.  Deut.  ii.  9. 

In  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valor.  Shak. 

2.  To  struggle  or  exert  one's  self  to  obtain  or  retain 
possession  of,  or  to  defend. 

You  sit  above,  and  see  vain  men  below 

Contend  for  what  you  only  can  bestow.       Dryden. 

3.  To  strive  in  debate ;  to  engage  in  discussion ;  to 
dispute ;  to  argue. 

The  question  which  our  author  would  contend  for.    Locke. 
Many  things  he  fiercely  contended  about  were  trivial. 

JDr.H.  More. 
Syn.  — To  struggle;  fight;  combat;  vie;  strive;  op- 
pose ;  emulate  ;  contest ;  litigate ;  dispute ;  debate. 
Con-tend',  v.  t.    To  struggle  for ;  to  contest.    [iJ.] 

Carthage  shall  contend  the  world  with  Rome,    Dryden. 
Con-tend'ent  (-ent),  n,    [L.  contendens,  p.  pr.]    Am 
antagonist ;  a  contestant.     [06s.] 

In  all  notable  changes  and  revolutions  the  contendents  have 
been  still  made  a  prey  to  the  third  party.  L^ Estrange. 

Con-tend'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  contends;    a  con- 
testant. 
Con-tend'ress  (-res),  n.    A  female  contestant.     [-R.] 
Con-ten'e-ment  (kon-tSn'e-ment),  re.     [Pref.  eon-  -j- 
ienement.']    {Law)  That  which  is  held  together  with  an- 
other thing ;  that  which  is  connected  with  a  tenement, 


or  thing  holden,  as  a  certain  quantity  of  land  adjacent 
to  a  dwelling,  and  necessary  to  the  reputable  enjoyment 
of  the  dwelling ;  appurtenance.  Burritl, 

Con-tent'  (kBn-tSnf),  a.  [F.  content,  fr.  L.  contenius, 
p.  p.  of  continere  to  hold  together,  restrain.  See  Con- 
tain.] Contained  within  limits  ;  hence,  having  the  de- 
sires limited  by  that  which  one  has;  not  disposed  to 
repine  or  grumble ;  satisfied  ;  contented ;  at  rest. 
Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  be  therewith  content. 

1  Tim.  yi.  8. 

Con'tent  (kSn'tgnt  or  kSn-tent' ;  277),  n.  ;  usually  in 
the  pi.,  Contents.  1.  That  which  is  contained;  the 
thing  or  things  held  by  a  receptacle  or  included  within 
specified  limits  ;  as,  the  contents  of  a  cask  or  bale  or  of 
a  room  ;  the  contents  of  a  book. 

I  shall  prove  these  writings  .  .  .  authentic,  and  the  contents 
true,  and  worthy  of  a  divine  original.  Grew, 

2.  Power  of  containing  ;  capacity ;  extent ;  size.  [06s.] 

Strong  ships,  of  great  content.  Bacon. 

3.  (Geom.)  Area  or  quantity  of  space  or  matter  con- 
tained within  certain  limits ;  as,  solid  contents ;  super- 
ficial contents. 

The  geometrical  content,  figure,  and  situation  of  all  the  lands 
of  a  kingdom.  Graunt. 

Table  of  contents,  or  Contents,  a  t.i.ble  or  list  of  topics  in 
a  book,  showing  their  order  and  the  place  where  they 
may  be  found  ;  a  summary. 

Con-tent'  (kon-tSnt'),  V.  t.  [F.  contenter,  LL.  con- 
tentare,  fr.  L.  contentus,  p.  p.  See  Content,  a.]  1.  To 
satisfy  the  desires  of ;  to  make  easy  in  any  situation  ;  to 
appease  or  quiet :  to  gratify ;  to  please. 

Do  not  content  yourselves  with  obscure  and  confused  ideas, 
where  clearer  are  to  be  attained.  /.  Watts, 

Pilate,  willing  to  content  the  people,  released  Barabbas  unto 
them.  Mark  xv.  15. 

2.  To  satisfy  the  expectations  of  ;  to  pay ;  to  requite. 
Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you.     Shak, 

Syn.  —  To  satisfy ;  appease  ;  please.    See  Satiate. 

Con-tent',  n,  1.  Rest  or  quietness  of  the  mind  in 
one's  present  condition ;  freedom  from  discontent ;  sat- 
isfaction ;  contentment ;  moderate  happiness. 

Such  is  the  fullness  of  my  heart's  content.         Shale 

2.  Acquiescence  without  examination.     [06s.] 

The  style  is  excellent ; 
The  sense  they  humbly  take  upon  content.        Pope. 

3.  That  which  contents  or  satisfies;  that  which  if 
attained  would  make  one  happy. 

So  will  I  in  England  work  your  grace's  full  content.    Shak. 

4.  {Eng.  House  of  Lords)  An  expression  of  assent  to 
a  biU  or  motion ;  an  affirmative  vote ;  also,  a  member 
who  votes  "  Content." 

Supposing  the  number  of  '*  Contents  "  and  "  Not  contents  " 
strictly  equal  in  number  and  consequence.  Burke. 

Con'ten-ta'tion  (kSn'ten-ta'shOn),  n.  [LL.  eontenia- 
tioj     Content ;  satisfaction.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Con-tent'ed  (kon-tgnt'ed),  a.  Content ;  easy  in  mind  •, 
satisfied  ;  quiet ;  willing.  — Con-tent'ed-ly,  adv.  — Cott- 
tent'ed-ness  n. 

Con-tent'llil  (-ful),  a.  Pull  of  content.  lObs.}  Barrow. 

Con-ten'tiOU  (kSn-tgn'shfin),  re.  [F.  contention,  L. 
conientio.  See  Contend.]  1.  A  violent  effort  or  6trug« 
gle  to  obtain,  or  to  resist,  something ;  contest ;  strife. 

I  would  my  arms  could  match  thee  in  contention.    Shak. 

2.  Strife  in  words  ;  controversy ;  altercation ;  quar- 
rel ;  dispute ;  as,  a  bone  of  contention. 

Contentions  and  strivings  about  the  law.    Titus  iii.  9. 

3.  Vehemence  of  endeavor ;  eagerness  ;  ardor ;  zeal. 
An  end  . . .  worthy  our  utmost  contention  to  obtain.    Rogers, 

4.  A  point  maintained  in  an  argument,  or  a  line  of  ar- 
gument taken  in  its  support ;  the  subject  matter  of  dis- 
cussion or  strife  ;  a  position  taken  or  contended  for. 

All  men  seem  agreed  what  is  to  be  done  ;  the  contention  is  how 
the  subject  is  to  be  divided  and  defined.  Bagehot, 

This  was  my  original  contention,  and  I  still  maintain  that  you 
should  abide  by  your  former  decision.  Jowett,. 

Syn.  —  Struggle ;  strife ;  contest ;  quarrel ;  combat ;. 
conflict ;  feud ;  litigation ;  controversy  ;  dissension ;  vari- 
ance ;  disagreement ;  debate ;  competition ;  emulation.  — 
Contention,  Strife.  A  struggle  between  two  parties  ia 
the  idea  common  to  these  two  words.  Strife  is  a  struggle 
for  mastery ;  contention  is  a  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  some  desired  object,  or  the  accomphshment  of  some 
favorite  end.  Neither  of  the  words  is  necessarily  used 
in  a  bad  sense,  since  there  may  be  a  generous  strife  or 
contention  between  two  friends  as  to  which  shall  incur 
danger  or  submit  to  sacrifices.  Ordinarily,  however,  these 
words  denote  a  struggle  arising  from  bad  passions.  In 
that  case,  strife  usually  springs  from  a  quarrelsome  tem- 
per, and  contention  from  a  selfish  spirit  which  seeks  its. 
own  aggrandizement,  or  is  fearful  lest  others  should  ob- 
tain too  much.  Strife  has  more  reference  to  the  manner 
than  to  the  object  of  a  struggle,  while  contention  takes, 
more  account  of  the  end  to  be  gained. 

Con-ten'tlous  (kon-tgn'shils),  a.    [L.  contentiosus :  cf, 

F.  contentieux.'\    1.  Fond  of  contention  ;  given  to  angry 

debate  ;  provoking  dispute  or  contention ;  quarrelsome. 

Despotic  and  contentious  temper.         Macaulay. 

2.  Relating  to  contention  or  strife ;  involving  or  char- 
acterized by  contention.  Spenser, 

More  cheerful,  though  not  less  contentious,  regions.  Brougham, 

3.  (Law)  Contested  ;  litigated  ;  litigious  ;  having 
power  to  decide  controversy. 

Contentious  jurisdiction  (Eng.  Eccl.  Law),  jurisdiction 
over  matters  in  controversy  between  parties,  in  contra- 
distinction to  voluntasry  jurisdiction,  or  that  exercised 
upon  matters  not  opposed  or  controverted. 

Syn.  —  Quarrelsome ;  pugnacious ;  dissentious ;  wran- 
gling ;  litigious ;  perverse  ;  peevish. 
—  Con-ten'tlous-ly,  adv.  -r  Con-ten'tlons-ness,  re. 

Con-tentless  (kSn-tent'lgs),  a.  IContent  -f  -less.J 
Discontented ;  dissatisfied.     IB."]  Shak.. 

Con-tently,  adv.     In  a  contented  manner.     [06s.] 
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Con-tent'ment  (kSn-tSnt'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  contente- 
ment.  See  Content,  v.  t.J  1.  The  state  of  being  con- 
tented or  satisfied ;  content. 

Contentment  without  external  honor  is  humility.     Grew. 
Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain.    1  Tim.  vi.  G. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  contenting  or  satisfying  ;  as, 
the  contentment  of  avarice  is  impossible. 

3.  Gratification  ;  pleasure  ;  satisfaction.     [06s.] 

At  Paris  the  prince  spent  one  whole  day  to  give  his  mind 
some  contentment  in  viewing  of  a  famous  city,     bir  H.  Wotton. 

Con'tentS  (kon'tSuts  or  k5n-teuts' ;  277),  n.  pi.  See 
Content,  n. 

Con-ter'ml-na-ble  (kSn-ter'mi-na-b'l),  a.  Having 
the  same  bounds ;  terminating  at  the  same  time  or  place ; 
conterminous. 

Love  and  life  are  not  conterminable.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Con-ter'inl-nal  (kSn-ter'mT-nal),  a.  [LL.  eontermi- 
nalis.'}     Conterminous. 

Con-ter'ml-nant  (-nant),  a.  Having  the  same  limits ; 
ending  at  the  same  time  ;  conterminous.  Lamb. 

Gon-ter'mi-nate  (-nSt),  a.  [L.  conlerminare  to  border 
upon,  fr.  conterininus  conterminous ;  con-  -\-  terminus 
border.]  Having  the  same  bounds ;  conterminous. 
[Ofc.]  B.  Jonson. 

Con-ter'ml-nous  (kSn-ter'mi-niis),  a.  [L.  contermi- 
nus.  Cf.  CoTERMiNOns.]  Having  the  same  boimds,  or 
limits  ;  bordering  upon ;  contiguous. 

This  conformed  so  many  of  them  as  were  conterminovs  to 
the  colonies  and  garrisons,  to  the  Roman  laws.         Sir  M.  Hale. 

Con'ter-ra'ne-an   (kSu'tgr-ra'ne-on),     la.      [L.  con- 

Con'ter-ra'ne-OUS  (kon'tgr-ra'ne-iis),  )  terraneus  ; 
con-  +  terra  country.]  Of  or  belonging  to  the  same 
coimtry.     \_Obs.']  Howell. 

Con-tes'ser-a'tion  (k5n-t5s'ser-a'shiin),  re.  [L.  con- 
lesseralio,  from  coniesserare  to  contract  friendship  by 
means  of  the  tesserae  (friendship  tokens).]  An  assem- 
blage; a  collection;  harmonious  union.     [06s.] 

That  person  of  his  [George  Herbert],  which  afforded  so  un- 
usual a  contesseration  of  elegancies.  Olet/. 

Con-test' (kSn-tSsf),  V. '.  [imp.  &  p.p.  CovTESTEJ); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Contesting.]  [F.  contester,  fr.  L.  con- 
iestari  to  call  to  witness,  contestari  litem  to  introduce  a 
lawsuit  by  calling  witnesses,  to  bring  an  action  ;  con-  + 
testari  to  be  a  witness,  testis  witness.    See  Testipt.] 

1.  To  maie  a  subject  of  dispute,  contention,  litigation, 
or  emulation ;  to  contend  for ;  to  call  In  question ;  to 
controvert ;  to  oppose  ;  to  dispute. 

The  people  .  .  .  contested  not  what  was  done.    Locke. 
Few  philosophical  aphorisms  have  been  more  frequently  re- 
peated, few  more  contested  than  this.  J.  D.  Morell. 

2.  To  strive  earnestly  to  hold  or  maintain  ;  to  struggle 
to  defend ;  as,  the  troops  contested  every  inch  of  ground. 

3.  (Law)  To  make  a  subject  of  litigation  ;  to  defend, 
as  a  suit ;  to  dispute  or  resist,  as  a  claim,  by  course  of 
law ;  to  controvert. 

To  contest  an  election.  (Polit.)  {a^  To  strive  to  be  elected. 
(6)  To  dispute  the  declared  result  of  an  election. 

Syn.  — To  dispute  ;  controvert;  debate;  litigate;  op- 
pose ;  argue ;  contend. 

Con-test',  V.  i.  To  engage  in  contention,  or  emulation  ; 
to  contend;  to  strive;  to  vie;  to  emulate; — followed 
usually  by  loith. 

The  difficulty  of  an  argument  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  ctyn- 

iesting  with  it,  when  there  are  hopes  of  victory.    £p.  Burnet. 

Of  man,  who  dares  in  pomp  with  Jove  contest?     Fope. 

Con'test  (kon'tgst),  n.  1.  Earnest  dispute  ;  strife  in 
argument ;  controversy ;  debate ;  altercation. 

Leave  all  noisy  contests,  all  immodest  clamors  and  brawl- 
ing language.  J.  Watts. 

2.  Earnest  struggle  for  superiority,  victory,  defentse, 
etc. ;  competition ;  emulation ;  strife  in  arms ;  conflict ; 
combat ;  encounter. 

The  late  battle  had,  in  effect,  been  a  contest  between  one 
usurper  and  another.  Hallam. 

It  was  fidly  expected  that  the  contest  there  would  be  long 
and  fierce.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Conflict ;  combat ;  battle  ;  encounter ;  shock ; 
struggle  ;  dispute  ;  altercation ;  debate ;  controversy ; 
difference ;  disagreement ;  strife.  —  Contest,  Confijct, 
Combat,  Encounter.  Contest  is  the  broadest  term,  and 
had  originally  no  reference  to  actual  fighting.  It  was, 
on  the  contrary,  a  legal  term  signifying  to  call  witnesses, 
and  hence  came  to  denote  first  a  struggle  in  argiunent, 
and  then  a  struggle  for  some  conmion  object  between 
opposing  parties,  usually  one  of  considerable  duration, 
and  implying  successive  stages  or  acts.  Conflict  denotes 
literally  a  close  personal  engagement,  In  which  sense  It  is 
applied  to  actual  fighting.  It  is,  however,  more  com- 
monly used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  denote  strenuous  or 
direct  opposition  ;  as,  ainental  conflict ;  conflicting  intev- 
ests  or  passions  ;  a  conflict  of  laws.  An  encounter  is  a 
direct  meeting  face  to  face.  Usually  It  is  a  hostile  meet- 
ing, and  is  then  very  nearly  coincident  with  conflict ;  as, 
an  encounter  of  opposing  hosts.  Sometimes  it  Is  used  in 
a  looser  sense;  as,  "this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits." 
ShaJc.  Combat  is  commonly  applied  to  actual  fighting, 
but  may  be  used  figuratively  m  reference  to  a  strife  of 
words  or  a  struggle  of  feeling. 

Con-test'a-ble  (kSn-tSst'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  confestor 
ble.'i    Capable  of  being  contested  ;  debatable. 

Con-test'ant  (k5n-tSsf ant),  n.  [Cf.  F.  contestant."] 
One  who  contests ;  an  opponent ;  a  litigant ;  a  disputant ; 
one  who  claims  that  which  has  been  awarded  to  another. 

Con'tes-ta'tlon  (kSn'tSs-ta'shvin),  n.  [L.  contestatio 
testimony  :  cf.  F.  contestation  a  contesting.]  1.  The 
act  of  contesting ;  emulation  ;  rivalry  ;  strife ;  dispute. 
"  Loverlike  contestation."  Milton. 

After  years  spent  in  domestic,  usBooiable  contestations,  she 
found  means  to  withdraw.  Clarendint. 

2.  Proof  by  witnesses ;  attestation ;  testimony.  [06s.] 
A  solemn  contestation  ratified  on  the  part  of  God.    Barrow. 

Con-test'lng-ly  (kiSn-tesflng-lJ),  adv.  In  a  con- 
tending manner. 

Con-tes'  (k5n-tSks'),  V.  t.  To  context.   [06s.]  Boyle. 


Con-test'  (kSn-tSksf),  a.     [L.  contextus,  p.  p.  of  con- 
texere  to  weave,  to  unite  ;  co7i-  -f-  texere  to  weave.     See 
Text.]    Knit  or  woven  together ;  close  ;  firm.     [06s.] 
The  coats,  without,  are  context  and  callous.    Derliatn. 

Con'text  (kQn'tSkst),  re.  [L.  contextus;  cf.  F.  con- 
texte.J  The  part  or  parts  of  something  written  or  print- 
ed, as  of  Scripture,  which  precede  or  follow  a  text  or 
quoted  sentence,  or  are  so  intimately  associated  with  it 
as  to  throw  light  upon  its  meaning. 

According  to  all  the  light  that  the  contexts  afford.      Shai^. 

Con-text'  (kSn-tgksf),  v.  t.  To  knit  or  bind  to- 
gether ;  to  unite  closely.     [06s.]  Feltham. 

The  wliole  world's  frame,  which  is  contexted  only  by  com- 
merce and  contracts.  R.  Junius. 

Con-tes'tur-al  (kon-tgks'tiJr-al ;  135),  a.  Pertaining 
to  contexture  or  arrangement  of  parts  ;  producing  con- 
texture; interwoven.  Dr.  John  Smith  {W66). 

Con-tex'ture  (-ti5r ;  135),  re.  [Cf.  F.  contexture.]  The 
arrangement  and  imion  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a 
thing ;  a  weaving  together  of  parts ;  structural  charac- 
ter of  a  thing ;  system  ;  constitution  ;  texture. 

That  wonderful  contexture  of  all  created  beings.    Dryden. 

He  was  not  of  any  delicate  contextui-e;  his  limbs  rather  sturdy 
than  dainty.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Con-tes'tured  (-tiJrd ;  135),  a.  Formed  into  texture  ; 
woven  together ;  arranged;  composed,     [i?.]      Carlyle. 

Con'tl-cent  (kSn'ti-sent),  a.  [L.  conticens,  p.  pr.  of 
conticere ;  con-  -)-  tacere  to  be  sUent.]  Silent.  [iJ.] 
"  The  guests  sit  conticent."  Thackeray. 

Con'tlg-na'Uon  (kSn'tTg-na'shun),  n.  [L.  contigna- 
tio,  fr.  contignare  to  join  with  beams  ;  con-  -j-  lignum 
beam.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  framing  together,  or 
uniting,  as  beams  in  a  fabric.  Burke. 

2.  A  framework  or  fabric,  as  of  beams.  SirH.  Wotton. 

Con-tlg'U-ate  (kon-tjfg'ii-at),  a.  [LL.  coniiguatus.'] 
Contiguous ;  touching.     [06s.]  Holland. 

Con'tl-gU'1-ty  (k3n'ti-gu'i-^),  n.    [Cf.  F.  contiguite, 
LL.  contiguitas.']    The  state  of  being  contiguous ;  inti- 
mate association ;  nearness ;  proximity. 
The  convicinity  and  contiguity  of  the  two  parishes.    T.  Warton. 

Con-tlg'U-OUS  (kSn-tig'ii-us),  a.  [L.  contiguus ;  akin 
to  contingere  to  touch  on  all  sides.  See  Contingent.] 
In  actual  contact ;  touching  ;  also,  adjacent ;  near ; 
neighboring ;  adjoining. 

The  two  halves  of  the  paper  did  not  appear  fully  divided 

. . .  but  seemed  contiguous  at  one  of  their  angles.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head.    Goldsmith. 

Contiguous  angles.    See  Adjacent  angles,  under  Ajsgle. 

Syn.  —  Adjoining  ;  adjacent.    See  Adjacent. 

— Con-tlg'u-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Con-tig'u-ous-ness,  n. 

Con'ti-nence  (kou'ti-nens),  1  n.     [F.   continence.    L. 

Con'ti-nen-cy  (-nen-sy),  )  continentia.  See  Con- 
tinent, and  cf.  Oodhtenance.]  1.  Self-restraint ;  self- 
command. 

He  knew  what  to  say;  he  knew  also  when  to  leave  off,  —  a 
continence  which  is  practiced  by  few  writers.  Dr-yden, 

2.  The  restraint  which  a  person  Imposes  upon  his  de- 
sires and  passions  ;  the  act  or  power  of  refraining  from 
indulgence  of  the  sexual  appetite,  esp.  from  unlawful 
Indulgence ;  sometimes,  moderation  In  sexual  indulgence. 

If  they  [the  unmarried  and  widows]  have  not  continent/,  let 
them  marry.  1  Cor.  vii.  9  (Bev.  Ver.). 

Chastity  is  either  abstinence  or  continence  :  abstinence  is  that 
of  virgins  or  widows  ;  continence,  that  of  married  persons. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Uninterrupted  course  ;   continuity.  [06s.]  Ayliffe. 
Con'tl-nent   (kon'ti-nent),    a.     [L.   continens,  -entis, 

prop.,  p.  pr.  of  continere  to  hold  together,  to  repress: 
cf.  F.  continent.  See  Contain.]  1.  Serving  to  restrain 
or  limit ;  restraining ;  opposing.     [06s.]  Shak. 

2.  Exercising  restraint  as  to  the  Indulgence  of  desires 
or  passions ;  temperate  ;  moderate. 

Have  a  continent  forbearance  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes 
slower.  Shak. 

3.  Abstaining  from  sexual  intercourse  ;  exercising  re- 
straint upon  the  sexual  appetite  ;  esp.,  abstaining  from 
Illicit  sexual  intercourse  ;  chaste. 

My  past  life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true, 
As  I  am  now  unhappy.  Shak. 

4.  Not  Interrupted ;  connected ;  continuous ;  as,  a 
continent  fever.     [06s.] 

The  northeast  part  of  Asia  is,  if  not  continent  with  the  west 
side  of  America,  yet  certainly  it  is  the  least  disjoined  by  sea  of 
all  that  coast.  Berrewood. 

Con'tl-nent,  n.  [L.  continens,  prop.,  a  holding  to- 
gether: cf.  P.  continent.  See  Contineni,  a.]  1.  That 
which  contains  anything ;  a  receptacle.     [06s.] 

The  smaller  continent  which  we  call  a  pipkin.    Bp.  Rennet. 

2.  One  of  the  grand  divisions  of  land  on  the  globe  ; 
the  main  land;  specifically  (PAjis  Geog.),  a  large  body 
of  land  differing  from  an  island,  not  merely  in  its  size, 
but  in  Its  structure,  which  is  that  of  a  large  basin  bor- 
dered by  mountain  chains ;  as,  the  continent  of  North 
America. 

|J^°"  The  continents  are  now  usually  regarded  as  six  in 
number :  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  But  other  large  bodies  of  land  are 
also  referjred  to  as  continents ;  as,  the  Antarctic  conti- 
nent;  the  continent  of  Greenland.  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  are  often  grouped  together  as  the  Eastern  Conti- 
nent, and  North  and  South  America  as  the  Western  Con- 
tinent. 

The  Continent,  the  main  land  of  Europe,  as  distinguished 
from  the  islands,  especially  from  England. 

Con'tl-nen'tal  (kSn'tl-nSn'tal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  continent.  i 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  main  land  of  Europe,  in 
distinction  from  the  adjacent  islands,  especially  England  ; 
as, a, continental  tour;  ^continental coaXition.  Macaulay. 

No  former  king  had  involved  himself  so  frequently  in  tlio 
labyrinth  of  continental  alliances.  Hallam. 


3.  {Amer.  Hist. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  confederated 
colonies  collectively,  in  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  ;  as.  Continental  money. 

The  army  before  Boston  was  designated  as  the  Continental 
army,  in  contradistinction  to  that  under  General  Gage,  wJiich 
was  called  the  "  Ministerial  army."  W.  Irving. 

Continental  Congress.  See  under  Congress.  —  Continen- 
tal system  (Hist.),  the  blockade  of  Great  Britain  ordered 
by  Napoleon  by  the  decree  of  Berlin,  Nov.  21, 1806 ;  the 
object  being  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  Great  Britain,  by  cutting  her  off 
from  all  intercourse  mth  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Con'ti-nen'tal  (kSn'tl-ngn'tal),  n.  {Amer.  Hist.)  A 
soldier  in  the  Continental  army,  or  a  piece  of  the  Conti- 
nental currency.     See  Continental,  a.,  3. 

Con'ti-nent-ly  (kon'ti-nent-lj),  adv.  In  a  continent 
manner  ;  chastely ;  moderately  ;  temperately. 

Con-tin' gence  (kon-ttn'jens),  n.     See  C'cntingenct. 

Con-tin'gen-cy  (kSn-tTn'jen-sJ?),  n.  ;  pi.  Contingem- 
cies  (-siz).  [Cf.  F.  contingence.]  1.  Union  or  comiec- 
tion  ;  the  state  of  touching  or  contact.  "  Point  of  core- 
tingency."  J.  Gregory. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  contingent  or  casual ; 
the  possibility  of  coming  to  pass. 

Aristotle  says  we  are  not  to  build  certain  rules  on  the  contin^ 
gency  of  human  actions.  South. 

3.  An  event  which  may  or  may  not  occur ;  that  which 
is  possible  or  probable  ;  a  fortuitous  event ;  a  chance. 

The  remarkable  position  of  the  queen  rendering  her  death  a 
most  important  contingency.  Hallam. 

4.  An  adjunct  or  accessory.  Wo7-dsworth. 

5.  {Law)  A  certain  possible  event  that  may  or  may 
not  happen,  by  which,  when  happening,  some  particular 
title  may  be  affected. 

Syn.  —  Casualty ;  accident;  chance. 

Con-tln'gent  (kon-ttn'jent),  a.  [L.  contingens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  contingere  to  touch  on  all  sides,  to  happen ; 
con-  -f  tangere  to  touch  :  cf.  P.  contingent.  See  Tak- 
gent,  Tact.]  1.  Possible,  or  liable,  but  not  certain,  to 
occur ;  incidental ;  casual. 

Weighing  so  much  actual  crime  against  so  much  contingent 
advantage.  Burke. 

2.  Dependent  on  that  which  is  undetermined  or  un- 
known ;  as,  the  success  of  his  undertaking  is  contingent 
upon  events  which  he  can  not  control.  "  Uncertain  and 
contingent  causes."  Tillotson. 

3.  (Law)  Dependent  for  effect  on  something  that  may 
or  may  not  occur ;  as,  a  contingent  estate. 

If  a  contingent  legacy  be  left  to  any  one  when  he  attains,  or  if 
he  attains,  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Blackstone. 

4.  (Logic)  Containing  matter  the  terms  of  which  in 
part  agree  and  in  part  disagree.  Whately. 

Syn.  —  Accidental ;  incidental ;  casual ;  fortuitous.  See 
Accidental. 

Con-tin'gent,  n.  1.  An  event  which  may  or  may  not 
happen  ;  that  which  Is  unforeseen,  undetermined,  or  de- 
pendent on  something  future ;  a  contingency. 

His  understanding  could  almost  pierce  into  future  contin^ 
gents.  South. 

2.  That  which  falls  to  one  in  a  division  or  apportion- 
ment among  a  number ;  a  suitable  share ;  proportion ; 
esp. ,  a  quota  of  troops. 

From  the  Alps  to  the  border  of  Flanders,  contingents  were  re- 
quired. .  .  .  200,000  men  were  in  arms.  Milman. 

Con-tin'gent -ly,  adv.  In  a  contingent  manner ;  with- 
out design  or  foresight ;  accidentally. 

Con-tin'gent-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  contingent ; 
fortuitousness. 

Con-tin'u-a-ble  (kSn-tin'ii-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
continued,     [i?.] 

Con-tin'U-al  (kSn-tin'ii-al),  a.     [OE.   continuel,  P. 
contimtel.     See  CoNTiNtrE.]     1.  Proceeding  without  in- 
terruption or  cessation ;   continuous  ;   unceasing  ;  last- 
ing ;  abiding. 
He  that  is  of  a  merry  heart  hath  a  continual  feast.  Prov.  xv.  IS. 

2.  Occurring  in  steady  and  rapid  succession ;  very  fre- 
quent ;  often  repeated. 

The  eye  is  delighted  by  a  continual  succession  of  small  land- 
scapes. W.  Irving. 

Continual  proportionals  (Math.),  quantities  in  continued 
proportion.  Brande  &  C. 

Syn. —  Constant;  perpetual;  incessant;  unceasing; 
uninterrupted ;  unintermitted ;  continuous.  See  Con- 
stant, and  Continuous. 

Con-tin'u-al-ly,  adv.    1.  Without  cessation ;  unceas- 
ingly ;  continuously ;  as,  the  current  flows  continually. 
Why  do  not  all  animals  continually  increase  in  bigness  ?  Bentley. 

2.  In  regular  or  repeated  succession  ;  very  often. 
Thou  Shalt  eat  bread  at  my  table  continually.    2  Sam.  ix.  7. 

Con-tln'U-ance  (kSn-ttn'iS-ans),  n.  [OF.  continu- 
ance.] 1.  A  holding  on,  or  remaining  in  a  particular 
state  ;  permanence,  as  of  condition,  habits,  abode,  etc. ; 
perseverance  ;  constancy  ;  duration  ;  stay. 

Great  plagues,  and  of  long  continuance.    Deut.  xxviii.  59. 
Patient  continuance  in  well-doing.  Rom.  ii.  7. 

2.  Uninterrupted  succession  ;  continuation ;  constant 
renewal ;  perpetuation  ;  propagation. 

The  brute  immediately  regards  his  own  preservation  or  the 
continuance  of  his  species.  Addison. 

3.  A  holding  together  ;  continuity.     [Obs."}        Bacon. 

4.  (Law)  (a)  The  adjournment  of  the  proceedings  in  a 
cause  from  one  day,  or  from  one  stated  term  of  a  court, 
to  another.  (6)  The  entry  of  such  adjournment  and  the 
grounds  thereof  on  the  record. 

Con-tln'u-ant  (-ant),  a.  Continuing;  prolonged;  sus- 
tained ;  as,  a  continuant  sound.  ^  re.  A  continuant 
sound  ;  a  letter  whose  sound  may  be  prolonged. 

Con-tln'U-ate  (k6n-tTn'ii-iit),  a.  [L.  coniiniiafu-s,  p.  p. 
See  Continue.]  1.  Immediately  united  together  ;  inti- 
mately connected,     [ij.] 

We  are  of  Him  and  in  Him,  even  as  though  our  very  flesh  and 
bones  should  be  made  cnntinuate  with  his.  Hooker, 
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ase,   unite,  r^tde,  full,   up,   fim  ;     pity ;     food,  fo'ot ;     oat,   oil ;     chair ;    go ;     sing,  ink ;     then,  tluu  ;     boM ;    zli  ~  z  in  azure. 
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2>  Uninterrupted  ;  unbroken ;  continual ;  continued. 

An  untirable  and  continuate  goodnesB.  Shak. 

Con-tln'U-a'tlon  (kSu-tTn'u-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  continu- 
€Uio :  of.  F.  coniinuaiion.']  1.  The  act  or  state  of  con- 
tinuing ;  the  state  of  being  continued  ;  uninterrupted 
extension  or  succession  ;  prolongation ;  propagation. 

Preventing  the  continuation  of  the  royal  line.    Macaulay. 

2.  That  which  extends,  increases,  supplements,  or  car- 
ries on  ;  as,  the  continuation  of  a  story. 

My  continuation  of  the  version  of  Statius.  Pope. 

Con-tln'u-a-tive  (k5n-tin'iS-a-tTv),  n.  [Cf.  F.  conii- 
nuaiif.']  1.  (Logic)  A  term  or  expression  denoting  con- 
tinuance.    [A] 

To  these  may  be  added  continuatives;  as,  Rome  remains  to 
this  day  ;  which  includes,  at  least,  two  propoBitions,  viz.,  Rome 
was,  and  Rome  is.  /.  tl'atts. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  word  that  continues  the  connection  of 
sentences  or  subjects ;  a  connective  ;  a  conjunction. 

Continuatives  .  .  .  coDsoUdate  sentences  into  one  continuous 
whole.  Harris. 

Con-tln'U-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  continuateur.'] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  continues ;  esp. ,  one  who  con- 
tinues a  series  or  a  work  ;  a  continuer.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-tln'ue  (kon-tln'ii),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  CoNTENiTED 
(-iad);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CoNTiurrNG.]  [F.  continuer,  L. 
continuare,  -tinuattim,  to  connect,  continue,  fr.  conli- 
nuus.  See  Continuous,  and  cf .  Contdtoate.]  1.  To  re- 
main in  a  given  place  or  condition  ;  to  remain  in  connec- 
tion with ;  to  abide  ;  to  stay. 

Here  to  continue,  and  build  up  here 
A  growing  empire.  Jfilton. 

They  continue  with  me  now  three  days,  and  have  nothing  to 
eat.  Matt.  XV.  32. 

2.  To  be  permanent  or  durable  ;  to  endure  ;  to  last. 
But  now  thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue.      1  Sam.  xiii.  14. 

3.  To  be  steadfast  or  constant  in  any  course  ;  to  per- 
eevere  ;  to  abide  ;  to  endure  ;  to  persist ;  to  keep  up  or 
maintain  a  particular  condition,  course,  or  series  of  ac- 
tions ;  as,  the  army  continued  to  advance. 

If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disciples  indeed. 

John  viii.  31. 
Syn.  —  To  persevere;  persist.    See  Persevere. 
Con-tln'ue,  v.  t.     1.  To  unite ;  to  connect.     [06s.] 
The  use  of  the  navel  is  to  continue  the  infant  unto  the  mother. 

Sir  T.  Brotone. 

2.  To  protract  or  extend  in  duration ;  to  persevere  or 
persist  in  ;  to  cease  not. 

O  continue  thy  loving  kindness  unto  them  that  know  thee. 

Ps.  xxxvi.  10. 

You  know  how  to  make  yourself  happy  by  only  continuing 

euch  a  life  as  you  have  been  long  accustomed  to  lead.        Pope. 

3.  To  carry  onward  or  extend  ;  to  prolong  or  produce  ; 
to  add  to  or  draw  out  in  length. 

A  bridge  of  wond'rous  length. 
From  hell  continued,  reaching  th*  utmost  orb 
Of  this  frail  world.  Milton. 

4.  To  retain  ;  to  suffer  or  cause  to  remain  ;  as,  the 
trustees  were  continued  ;  also,  to  suffer  to  live. 

And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio.  Shak. 

Con-Un'ued  (-ud),  p.  p.  &  a.  Having  extension  of 
time,  space,  order  of  events,  exertion  of  energy,  etc. ; 
extended  ;  protracted ;  uninterrupted  ;  also,  resumed 
after  interruption ;  extending  through  a  succession  of 
issues,  sessions,  etc.  ;  as,  a  continued  story.  "  Continued 
woe."    Jenyns.    "  Continued  aaccesaion."    Locke. 

Continued  bass  (Mus.\  a  bass  continued  through  an  en- 
tire piece  of  music,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  harmony 
are  indicated  by  figures  beneath  the  bass ;  the  same  as 
thorough  bass  or  figured  bass  ;  basso  continue.  [It.]  — 
Continned  fever  {Med.),  a  fever  which  presents  no  inter- 
ruption in  its  course.  —  Continued  fraction  (Hath.),  a  frac- 
tion whose  numerator  is  1,  and  whose  denominator  is  a 
whole  number  plus  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  1  and 
whose  denominator  is  a  whole  number  plus  a  fraction, 
and  so  on.  —  Continued  proportion  (Math.),  a  proportion 
composed  of  two  or  more  equal  ratios,  in  which  the  con- 
sequent of  each  preceding  ratio  is  the  same  vrith  the 
antecedent  of  the  following  one  ;  as,  4 :  8  :  :  8 :  16 : :  16  :  32. 

Con-tin'U-ed-ly  (-ii-6d-  or  -ni-),  adv.     Continuously. 

Con-tin'U-er  (-iS-er),  n.  One  who  continues ;  one  who 
has  the  power  of  perseverance  or  persistence.  "  Indul- 
gent conttretiers  in  sin. "  Hammond. 

I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your  tongue,  and  so  good 
9iCuntinuer.  Shak. 

Con'ti-nu'1-ty  (k5n'tT-nu'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Cohtindities 
(-tiz).  [L.  coniinuitas :  cf.  F.  continuity.  See  Continu- 
ous.] The  state  of  being  continuous  ;  uninterrupted  con- 
nection or  succession  ;  close  union  of  parts ;  cohesion  ; 
as,  the  continuity  of  fibers.  Grew. 

The  sight  would  be  tired,  if  it  were  attracted  by  a  continuity 
of  glittermg  objects.  Dryden. 

Law  of  continuity  (Math.  &  Physics),  the  principle  that 
nothing  passes  from  one  state  to  another  without  passing 
through  all  the  intermediate  states.  —  Solution  of  conti- 
nuity.   (Med. )  See  under  Solution. 

II  Con-tl'nu-0  (k8n-te'nS5-o  or -tiu'vi-o),  re.  [It.]  {3Ius.) 
Basso  continue,  or  continued  bass. 

Con-tln'u-ous  (kSn-tin'ii-iis),  a.  [L.  continuus,  fr. 
continere  to  hold  together.  See  Continent.]  1.  With- 
out break,  cessation,  or  interruption  ;  without  interven- 
ing space  or  time ;  uninterrupted  ;  unbroken  ;  contin- 
ual ;  unceasing  ;  constant ;  continued  ;  protracted  ;  ex- 
tended ;  as,  a  continuous  line  of  railroad ;  a  continuous 
current  of  electricity. 

He  can  hear  its  continuous  murmur.      Longfellow. 

2.  (Bot.)  Not  deviating  or  varying  from  uniformity ; 
not  interrupted ;  not  jointed  or  articulated. 

Continuous  brake  (Railroad),  a  brake  which  is  attached 
to  each  car  of  a  train,  and  can  be  caused  to  operate  in  all 
the  cars  simultaneously  from  a  point  on  any  car  or  on  the 
engine.  —  Continuous  impost.    See  Impost. 

Syn.  —  Continuous,  Continual.  Continuous  is  the 
stronger  word,  and  denotes  that  the  continuity  or  union 
of  parts  is  absolute  and  uninterrupted ;  as,  a  continuous 
sheet  of  ice ;  a  continuous  flow  of  water  or  of  argument. 


So  Daniel  Webster  speaks  of  "  a  continuous  and  unbroken 
strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England."  Continual,  in 
most  cases,  marks  a  close  and  unbroken  succession  of 
things,  rather  than  absolute  continuity.  Thus  we  speak 
of  continual  showers,  implying  a  repetition  with  occa- 
sional interruptions ;  we  speak  of  a  person  as  liable  to 
continual  calls,  or  as  subject  to  continual  applications  for 
aid,  etc.    See  Constant. 

Gon-tin'U-OUS-ly  (kon-tTn'ii-us-lj'),  adv.  In  a  con- 
tinuous manner  ;  without  interruption.  —  Con-tln'U- 
ous-ness,  n. 

ConfUne'  (kSnt'Un'),  n.  1.  (Eopemaking)  The  space 
between  the  strands  on  the  outside  of  a  rope.       Knight. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  space  between  the  bilges  of  two  casks 
stowed  side  by  side. 

Oon-tor'ni-ate  (kSn-tSr'ni-at),  )  n.      [It.   contorniato, 

II  Con-tor'ni-a'tO  (-nT-a'to),  )  p.  pr.  of  contorniare 
to  make  a  circuit  or  outline,  fr.  contomo  circuit,  outline. 
See  Contoub.]  {A'umis.)  A  species  of  medal  or  medal- 
lion of  bronze,  having  a  deep  furrow  on  the  contour  or 
edge  ;  —  supposed  to  have  been  struck  in  the  days  of 
Constantino  and  his  successors.  B.  S.  Poole. 

Con-tor'slon  (k5n-t6r'shiin),  n.    See  Contortion. 

Con-tort'  (kon-torf),  v.  t.  [L.  contortus,  p.  p.  of  con- 
torquere  to  twist ;  con-  -\-  torquere  to  twist.  See  Tor- 
ture.] To  twist,  or  twist  together ;  to  turn  awry ;  to 
bend ;  to  distort ;  to  wrest. 

The  vertebral  arteries  are  variously  contorted.         Ray. 

Kant  contorted  the  term  category  from  the  proper  meaning  of 
attribution.  Sir  K*.  Hamilton. 

Con-tort'ed,  a.  1.  Tvristed,  or  twisted  together.  "  A 
contorted  chain  of  icicles."  3Iassinger. 

2.  {Bot.)  (a)  Twisted  back  upon  itself,  as  some  parts 
of  plants,  (b)  Arranged  so  as  to  overlap  each  other ;  as, 
petals  in  contorted  or  convolute  aestivation. 

Con-tor'tlon  (k5n-tdr'shiin),  n.  [L.  contortio  :  cf.  F. 
contorsion.  See  Contort,  and  cf.  Torsion.]  A  twist- 
ing ;  a  writhing ;  a  wresting ;  wry  motion  ;  a  twist ;  as, 
the  contortion  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Swift. 

All  the  contortions  of  the  sibyl,  without  the  inspiration.  Burke. 

Con-tor'Uon-lst,  n.  One  who  makes  or  practices  con- 
tortions. 

Con-tor'tlve  (kSn-tSr'tTv),  a.  _Expressing  contortion. 

Con'tor-tu'pli-oate  (kSu'tSr-tu'plI-kat),  a.  [L.  con- 
iortuplicatus ;  contortus  contorted  +  plicare  to  fold.] 
(Bot.)  Plaited  lengthwise  and  twisted  in  addition,  as  the 
bud  of  the  morning-glory.  Gray. 

Con-tour'  (k5n-tobr'),  n.  [F.  contour,  fr.  contourner 
to  mark  the  outlines ;  con-  +  ioumer  to  turn.  See 
Turn.]  1.  The  outline  of  a  figure  or  body,  or  the  line 
or  lines  representing  such  an  outline;  the  line  that 
bounds ;  periphery. 

Titian's  coloring  and  contours.     A.  Drummond. 

2.  {Mil.)  The  outline  of  a  horizontal  section  of  the 
ground,  or  of  works  of  fortification. 

Contour  feathers  (Zool.),  those  feathers  that  form  the 

feneral  covering  of  a  bird.  —  Contour  of  ground  ( Surv. ), 
he  outline  of  the  surface  of  ground  with  respect  to  its 
undulations,  etc.  —  Contour  Une  (Topographical  Surv.), 
the  line  in  which  a  horizontal  plane  intersects  a  portion 
of  ground,  or  the  corresponding  line  in  a  map  or  chart. 

II  Con'tOUr'n^'  (kSN'toor'nf),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  eora- 
toumer  to  twist.]  (Her.)  Turned  in  a  direction  which 
is  not  the  usual  one ;  —  said  of  an  animal  turned  to  the 
sinister  which  is  usually  turned  to  the  dexter,  or  the  like. 

Con-tour'nl-a'ted  (kSn-toor'nl-a'tgd),  a.  [Cf.  CoN- 
TORNiATE.]  (JVumis.)  Having  furrowed  edges,  as  if 
turned  in  a  lathe. 

Con'tra—  (kon'trS^).  A  Latin  adverb  and  preposition, 
aigmiying  against,  contrary,  in  opposition,  etc.,  enter- 
ing as  a  prefix  into  the  composition  of  many  English 
words.     Cf.  Counter,  adv.  &  pre/. 

Con'tia-band  (kSn'tra-bSnd),  n.  [It.  contrabbando  ; 
contra  -\-  bando  ban,  proclamation  :  cf.  F.  contrebande. 
See  Ban  an  edict.]     1.  Illegal  or  prohibited  traffic. 

Persons  the  most  bound  in  duty  to  prevent  contraband,  and 
the  most  interested  in  the  seizures.  Burke. 

2.  Goods  or  merchandise  the  importation  or  exporta- 
tion of  which  is  forbidden. 

3.  A  negro  slave  who,  during  the  Civil  War,  escaped 
to,  or  was  brought  within,  the  Union  lines.  Such  slave 
was  considered  contraband  of  war.     [U.  S.] 

Contraband  of  war,  that  which,  according  to  interna- 
tional law,  cannot  be  supplied  to  a  hostile  belligerent 
except  at  the  risk  of  seizure  and  condemnation  by  the 
aggrieved  beDigerent.  Wharton. 

Con'tra-band,  a.  Prohibited  or  excluded  by  law  or 
treaty  ;  forbidden ;  as,  contraband  goods,  or  trade. 

The  contraband  will  always  keep  pace,  in  some  measure,  with 
the  fair  trade.  Burke. 

Con'tra-band,  v.  t.  1.  To  import  illegally,  as  pro- 
hibited goods ;  to  smuggle.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

2.  To  declare  prohibited ;  to  forbid.     [06s.] 
The  law  severely  contrabands 
Our  taking  business  off  men's  hands.       Hudibras. 

Con'tra-band-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  Traffic  in  contraband 
goods ;  smuggling. 

Con'tra-band'ist  (-bSnd'ist),  n.  One  who  traffics  ille- 
gally ;  a  smuggler. 

Con'tra-bass'  (kSn'tra-bas'),  a.  {3fus.)  Double  bass; 
—  applied  to  any  instrument  of  the  same  deep  range  as 
the  stringed  double  bass ;  as,  the  contrabass  ophicleide ; 
the  contrabass  tuba  or  bombardon. 

Con'tra-bas'so(-bas'so),?i.  [It.  contrabbasso.]  (Mus.) 
The  largest  kind  of  bass  viol.    See  Violone. 

Con-tract'  (kon-trSkf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
tracted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Contractinq.]  [L.  contractus, 
p.  p.  of  contrahere  to  contract ;  con-  -{-  trahere  to  draw  : 
cf.   P.   contracter.    See  Trace,  and  cf.  Contract,  m.] 

1.  To  draw  together  or  nearer ;  to  reduce  to  a  less 
compass  ;  to  shorten,  narrow,  or  lessen  ;  as,  to  contract 
one's  sphere  of  action. 

In  all  things  desuetude  doth  ccntract  and  narrow  our  facul- 
ties. Dr.  H.  More. 


2.  To  draw  together  so  as  to  wrinkle ;  to  knit. 

Thou  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow.  Shak, 

3.  To  bring  on ;  to  incur ;  to  acquire ;  as,  to  contract 
a  habit ;  to  contract  a  debt ;  to  contract  a  disease. 

Each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and  light.    Pope. 

Such  behavior  we  contract  by  having  much  conversed  with 

persons  of  high  station.  Swift. 

4.  To  enter  into,  with  mutual  obligations ;  to  make  a 
bargain  or  covenant  for. 

We  have  contracted  an  inviolable  amity,  peace,  and  league 
with  the  aforesaid  queen.  Hakluyt. 

Many  persons  . . .  had  contracted  marriage  within  the  degrees 
of  consanguinity  . . .  prohibited  by  law.  Strppe. 

5.  To  betroth  ;  to  affiance. 

The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted. 

Are  now  so  sure,  that  notliing  can  dissolve  us.        Shak. 

6.  {Gram.)  To  shorten  by  omitting  a  letter  or  letters, 
or  by  reducing  two  or  more  vowels  or  syllables  to  one. 

Syn.  —  To  shorten ;  abridge  ;  epitomize  ;  narrow ;  less- 
en ;  condense  ;  reduce  ;  confine  ;  mcur ;  assume. 

Con-tract'  (kSn-trSkf),  V.  i.  1.  To  be  drawn  together 
so  as  to  be  diminished  in  size  or  extent ;  to  shrink ;  to  be 
reduced  in  compass  or  in  duration  ;  as,  iron  contracts  in 
cooling ;  a  rope  contracts  when  wet. 

Years  contrax:ting  to  a  moment.         Wordsworth, 

2.  To  make  an  agreement ;  to  covenant ;  to  agree ;  to 
bargain  ;  as,  to  contract  for  carrying  the  mail. 

Con'tract  (kSn'trSkt),  a.  Contracted  ;  as,  a  contract 
verb.  Goodwin. 

Con-tract'  (kfin-trSkf),  a.  [L.  contractus,  p.  p.] 
Contracted  ;  affianced  ;  betrothed.     [^Obs."]  Shak. 

Con'tract  (kSn'trSkt),  n.  [L.  contractus,  fr.  contra- 
here :  cf.  F.  control,  formerly  also  contract.^  1.  (Law) 
The  agreement  of  two  or  more  persons,  upon  a  sufficient 
consideration  or  cause,  to  do,  or  to  abstain  from  doing, 
some  act ;  an  agreement  in  which  a  party  undertakes  to 
do,  or  not  to  do,  a  particular  thing ;  a  formal  bargain ;  a 
compact ;  an  interchange  of  legal  rights.  Wharton. 

2.  A  formal  writing  which  contains  the  agreement  of  • 
parties,  with  the  terms  and  conditions,  and  which  serves 
as  a  proof  of  the  obligation. 

3.  The  act  of  formally  betrothing  a  man  and  woman. 

This  is  the  night  of  the  contract.  Lonofellow. 

Syn.  —  Covenant ;  agreement;  compact;  stipulation; 
bargain  ;  arrangement ;  obligation.    See  Covenant. 

Con-tract'ed  (k5n-trSk't5d),  a.  1.  Drawn  together ; 
shrunken  ;  wrinlded  ;  narrow  ;  shortened ;  as,  a  con- 
tracted brow  ;  a  contracted  noun. 

2.  Narrow ;  Uliberal ;  selfish  ;  as,  a  contracted  mind  ; 
contracted  views. 

3.  Bargained  for ;  betrothed  ;  as,  a  contracted  peace. 

Inquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors.  Shak. 

Con-tract'ed-ly,  adv.     In  a  contracted  manner. 

Con-tract'ed-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  contracted  | 
narrowness  ;  meanness  ;  selfishness. 

Con-tract'l-bil'l-ty  (-tl-bil'I-ty),  n.  Capability  of  be- 
ing contracted  ;  quality  of  being  contractible  ;  as,  the 
contractibility  and  dilatability  of  air.  Arbuthnot. 

Con-tract'1-ble  (-ti-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  contraction. 
Small  air  bladders  dilatable  and  contractible.    Arbuthnot, 

Con-tract'1-ble-neSB,  n.     Contractibility. 

Con-tract'ile  (kSn-trSk'tll),  a.  [Cf.  F.  contractile.'^ 
Tending  to  contract ;  having  the  power  or  property  of 
contracting,  or  of  shrinking  into  shorter  or  smaller  di. 
mensions ;  as,  the  contractile  tissues. 

The  heart's  contractile  force.  H.  Brooke. 

Each  ciliuin  seems  to  be  composed  of  contractile  substance. 

Huxley. 

Contractile  vacuole  (Zool.),  a  pulsating  cavity  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  protozoan,  supposed  to  be  excretory  in  lEunc- 
tion.    There  may  be  one,  two,  or  more. 

Con'trac-tU'1-ty  (k5n'tr5k-tT11-ty),  n.  1.  The  qual- 
ity or  property  by  which  bodies  shrink  or  contract. 

2.  {Physiol.)  The  power  possessed  by  the  fibers  of 
living  muscle  of  contracting  or  shortening. 

11^°"  When  subject  to  the  will,  as  in  the  muscles  of  lo- 
comotion, such  power  is  called  voluntary  contractility ; 
when  not  controlled  by  the  will,  as  in  the  muscles  of  the 
heart,  it  is  involuntary  contractility. 

Con-trac'tlon  (kon-trSk'shiin),  n.  [L.  contractio ;  cf. 
F.  contraction.^  1.  The  act  or  process  of  contracting, 
shortening,  or  shrinking ;  tlie  state  of  being  contracted ; 
as,  contraction  of  the  heart,  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  or  of 
a  tendon  ;  the  contraction  produced  by  cold. 

2.  {Math.)  The  process  of  shortening  an  operation. 

3.  The  act  of  incurring  or  becoming  subject  to,  as  lia- 
bilities, obligations,  debts,  etc.  ;  the  process  of  becoming 
subject  to  ;  as,  the  contraction  of  a  disease. 

4.  Something  contracted  or  abbreviated,  as  a  word  or 
phrase  ;  —  as,  plenipo  for  plenipotentiary ;  crim.  con. 
for  criminal  conversation,  etc. 

5.  {Gram.)  The  shortening  of  a  word,  or  of  two  words, 
by  the  omission  of  a  letter  or  letters,  or  by  reducing  two 
or  more  vowels  or  syllables  to  one  ;  as,  ne'er  for  never  ; 
can't  for  can  not ;  don't  for  do  not ;  it 's  for  it  is. 

6.  A  marriage  contract.     [06s.]  Shak. 
Con-tract'ive  (kon-trak'ti  v),  a.    Tending  to  contract ; 

having  the  property  or  power  of  contracting. 

Con-tract'or  (kSn-trSk'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  con- 
tracts ;  one  of  the  parties  to  a  bargain ;  one  who  cove- 
nants to  do  anything  for  another  ;  specifically,  one  who 
contracts  to  perform  work  on  a  rather  large  scale,  at  a 
certain  price  or  rate,  as  in  building  houses  or  making  a 
railroad. 

Con-trac'ture  (kSn-trSk'tiir  ;  135),  n.  [L.  contrae- 
iura  a  drawing  together.]  {Med. )  A  state  of  permanent 
rigidity  or  contraction  of  the  muscles,  generally  of  the 
flexor  muscles. 

Con'tra-dance'  (kon'tra-dans'),  re.  [Pref.  contra-  -|- 
dance :   cf.   F.    contredanse.     Cf.   Countbt-dance.]     A 
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CONTRADICT 

dance  in  which  the  partners  are  arranged  face  to  face, 
or  in  opposite  lines. 

Con'tra-dlct'  (kSn'tra-dlkf),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Contradicted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conteadicting.]  [L. 
contTUdictus,  p.  p.  of  conlradicere  to  speak  against ;  con- 
tra +  dlcere  to  speak.  See  Diction.]  1.  To  assert  the 
contrary  of  ;  to  oppose  in  words  ;  to  take  issue  with  ;  to 
gainsay ;  to  deny  the  truth  of,  as  of  a  statement  or  a 
speaker ;  to  impugn. 

Dear  Duff,  I  prithee,  contradict  thyself, 
And  say  it  is  not  so.  Shak. 

The  future  can  not  contradict  the  past.     Wordsworth. 
2.  To  be  contrary  to ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist.     [06i.] 

No  truth  can  contradict  another  truth.  Hooker. 
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A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents. 


Shak. 


Con'tra-dlct',  v.  i.  To  oppose  in  words  ;  to  gainsay  ; 
to  deny,  or  assert  the  contrary  of,  something. 

They  .  .  .  spake  against  those  things  which  were  spoken  by 
Paul,  contradicting  and  blaspheming.  -Acts  xiii.  45. 

Con'tra-dlot'a-We  (kSn'tri-dlk'ta-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  contradicted. 

Con'tra-dlct'er  (-ter),  re.   One  who  contradicts.   Sioift. 

Con'tra-dlc'tion  (kOn'tra-dTk'shun),  n.  [L.  contra- 
dictio  answer,  objection  :  cf.  F.  contradiction.}  1.  An 
assertion  of  the  contrary  to  what  has  been  said  or  af- 
firmed ;  denial  of  the  truth  of  a  statement  or  assertion ; 
contrary  declaration ;  gainsaying. 

His  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplished  without  contradiction.      Skak. 

2.  Direct  opposition  or  repugnancy ;  inconsistency ; 
incongruity  or  contrariety ;  one  who,  or  that  which,  is 
inconsistent. 

Can  he  make  deathless  death  ?    That  were  to  make 
Strange  contradiction.  Milton. 

We  state  our  experience  and  then  we  come  to  a  manly  resolu- 
tion of  acting  in  contradiction  to  it.  Burke. 
Both  parts  of  a  contradiction  can  not  possibly  be  true.  Hobbes. 
Of  contradictions  infinite  the  slave.     Wordsworth. 

Principle  of  contradiction  (Logic),  the  axiom  or  law  of 
thought  that  a  thing  cannot  be  and  not  be  at  the  same 
time,  or  a  thing  must  either  be  or  not  be,  or  the  same  at- 
tribute can  not  at  the  same  time  be  affirmed  and  denied  of 
the  same  subject.  It  develops  itself  in  tliree  specific  forma 
which  have  been  called  the  "Three  Logical  Axioms." 
First,  "A  is  A."  Second,  "A  is  not  Not-A."  Third, 
"  Everything  is  either  A  or  Not-A." 

Con'tra-dlc'tlon-al  (kSn'tra^dTk'shiin-al),  a.  Con- 
tradictory ;  inconsistent ;  opposing.     [iJ.]  Milton. 

Con'tra-dlc'tious  (-dtk'shiis),  a.  1.  FiUed  with  con- 
tradictions; inconsistent.     [Oi«.] 

2.  Inclined  to  contradict  or  cavil.     [06«.]  Sharp. 

— Oon'tra-dic'tlous-ness,  n.  Norris. 

Con'tra-dlot'lve  (-dtk'ti v),  a.  Contradictory ;  incon- 
sistent. —  Con'tra-dict'lve-ly,  adv. 

Con'tra-dlot'or  (-ter),  re.     [L.]     A  contradicter. 

Con'tra-dlct'O-rl-ly  (kSn'tra^dtk'to-rl-iy),  adv.  In  a 
contradictory  manner.  Sharp. 

Gon'tra-diCt'O-rl-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  con- 
tradictory ;  opposition ;  inconsistency.  J.  Whitaker. 

Con'tra-dlot'0-ry  (kon'tra^dtk'to-ry),  a.  [LL.  con- 
tradictorius :  cf.  P.  contradicioire.'\  1.  Affirming  the 
contrary ;  implying  a  denial  of  what  has  been  asserted ; 
also,  mutually  contradicting ;  inconsistent.  "  Contra- 
dictory assertions."  South. 

2.  Opposing  or  opposed ;  repugnant. 

Schemes  .  .  .  contradictory  to  common  sense.    Addison. 

Con'tra-dlct'o-ry,  re./pZ.  CoNTKADicTOKrE3(-ri2).  1.  A 
proposition  or  thing  which  denies  or  opposes  another ; 
contrariety. 

It  is  common  with  princes  to  will  contradictories.    Bacon. 

2.  pi.  (Logic)  Propositions  with  the  same  terms,  but 
opposed  to  each  other  both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

Con'tra-dls-tlnct'  (kou'tra-dis-ttnkt'),  a.  Distin- 
guished by  opposite  qualities.  J.  Goodwin. 

Con'tra-dls-tinc'tion  (kon'tra-dis-tink'shiin),  n.  Dis- 
tinction by  contrast. 

That  there  are  such  things  as  sins  of  infirmity  in  contradis- 
tinction to  those  of  presumption  is  not  to  be  questioned.  South. 

Con'tra-dis-tinc'tlve  (-dis-tink'tiv),  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  contradistinction ;  distinguishing  by  contrast. 
—  Con'tra-dis-tlnc'tive, ». 

Con'tra-diS-tln'gUlsh  (kon'tra-dis-tin'gwTsh ;  144), 
V.  t.  \i,mp.  &  p.  p.  Contradistinguished  (-gwishd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CoNTBADisTiNGOiSHiNG.]  To  distinguish 
by  a  contrast  of  opposite  qualities. 

These  are  our  complex  ideas  of  soul  and  body,  as  contradis- 
ttnguished.  Locke. 

Con'tra-fa-gOt'tO  (-fa-gofto),  re.  [It.]  (Mus.)  The 
double  bassoon,  an  octave  deeper  than  the  bassoon. 

Con'tra-fls'sure  (-f  1  sh'ur ;  135),  re.  (Med.)  A  fissure 
or  fracture  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  which  received 
the  blow,  or  at  some  distance  from  it.  Coxe. 

Oon'tra-hent  (kon'tra^hSnt),  a.  [L.  conirahens,  p.  pr. 
See  Contract.]  Entering  into  covenant ;  contracting ; 
as,  conirahent  parties.     \_Obs.']  Mede. 

Con'tra-in'dl-cant  (kSn'tra-Tn'di-kant),  re.  (3Ied.) 
Something,  as  a  symptom,  indicating  that  the  usual 
mode  of  treatment  is  not  to  be  followed.  Burke. 

Con'tra-in'di-cate  (-kat),i).  <.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Contba- 

INDICATED    (-ka'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.    CONTRAINDICATmG 

(-ka'ting).]  (3fed.)  To  indicate,  as  by  a  symptom,  some 
method  of  treatment  contrary  to  that  which  the  general 
tenor  of  the  case  would  seem  to  require. 

Contraindicating  symptoms  must  be  observed.    Harvey. 

Con'tra-ln'di-ca'tlon  (kSn'tra-tn'dT-ka'shun),  re. 
(Med.)  An  indication  or  symptom  which  forbids  the 
method  of  treatment  usual  in  such  cases. 

Con-tral'tO  (kSn-trSl'to  or  -tral'to),  re.  [It.,  fr.  contra 
•\-  alio.     See  Alto.]     (Mus.)  (a)  The  part  sung  by  the 
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highest  male  or  lowest  female  voices ;  the  alto  or  coun- 
ter tenor,  (b)  The  voice  or  singer  performing  this  part ; 
as,  her  voice  is  a  contralto  ;  she  is  a  contralto. 

^^^  The  usual  range  of  the  contralto  voice 
is  from  G,  below  middle  C,  to  the  C  above 
that ;  though  exceptionaDy  it  embraces  two 
octaves. 

Con-tral'tO  (k8n-trSl'to  or  -tral'to),  a. 
(Mas.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  contralto,  or  to 
the  part  in  music  called  contralto  ;  as,  a  contralto  voice. 

Con'tra-mure'  (kon'tra-mSr'),  re.  [Cf.  Cohntee- 
MURE.]     (Fort.)  An  outer  wall.     [06s.]  Chambers. 

Con'tra-nat'U-ral  (-nSt'ii-ral ;  135),  a.  [Cf .  Counter- 
natural.]  Opposed  to  or  against  nature;  unnatural, 
[i?.]  Bp.  Rust. 

Con'tra-po-sl'tion  (-p6-zish'un),  re.  [Pref.  contra-  -f- 
posilion :  cf.  F.  contreposition.^  1.  A  placing  over 
against;  opposite  position.     [06i.]  F.  Potter. 

2.  (Logic)  A  so-called  immediate  inference  which  con- 
sists in  denying  the  original  subject  of  the  contradictory 
predicate  ;  e.  g.  :  Every  S  is  P ;  therefore,  no  Not-P  is  S. 

Con'tra-pun'tal  (kon'tra-piin'tal),  a.  [It.  conlrap- 
punto  counterpoint.  See  Counterpoint.]  (Mus.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  according  to  the  rules  of,  counterpoint. 

Con'tra-pun'tist  (-pQn'tist),  re.  [It.  contrappunlista.l 
(Mus.)  One  skilled  in  counterpoint.  L.  Mason. 

Con'tra-re-mon'Strant  (kon'tra-re-m5n'straut),  re. 
One  who  remonstrates  in  opposition  or  answer  to  a  re- 
monstrant,    [i?.] 

They  did  the  synod  wrong  to  make  this  distinction  of  contra- 
renionstra7its  and  remonstrants.  Hales. 

Con-tra'ri-ant  (kSn-tra'ri-ant),  a.  [LL.  contrarians, 
p.  pr.  of  conirariare  to  oppose,  fr.  L.  contrarius ;  cf. 
F.  contrariani,  p.  pr.  of  eontrarier  to  contradict.  See 
Contrary.]  Contrary;  opposed;  antagonistic;  incon- 
sistent ;  contradictory.     [JS.] 

The  struggles  of  contrariant  factions.      Coleridge. 

Con-tra'ri-ant-ly,  adv.     Contrarily.     [OJi.] 

Con'tra-ries  (k5n'tra-rTz  or  -tra-rlz  ;  48),K.^iI.  [PI. 
of  Contrary,  re.]  (Logic)  Propositions  which  directly  and 
destructively  contradict  each  other,  butof  which  the  false- 
hood of  one  does  not  establish  the  truth  of  the  other. 

If  two  universals  differ  in  quality,  they  are  contraries;  as, 
evei~y  vine  is  a  tree  :  no  vine  is  a  tree.  These  can  never  be  both 
true  together  ;  but  they  may  be  both  false.  /.  Watts. 

Con'tra-ri'e-ty  (-tra-rl'e-tj),  n. ;  pi.  Contrarieties 
(-tiz).  [L.  contrarietas :  cf .  P.  contrariete.']  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  contrary  ;  opposition ;  repug- 
nance ;  disagreement ;  antagonism. 

There  is  a  contraHety  between  those  things  that  conscience 
inclines  to,  and  those  that  entertain  the  senses.  South. 

2.  Something  which  is  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with, 
something  else  ;  an  inconsistency. 

How  can  these  contrarieties  agree  ?  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Inconsistency ;  discrepancy ;  repugnance. 

Con'tra-rl-ly  (kSn'tra-ri-ly  or  kSn'tra-),  adv.  In  a 
contrary  manner ;  in  opposition ;  on  the  other  side ;  in 
opposite  ways. 

Con'tra-ll-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  con- 
trary ;  opposition  ;  inconsistency ;  contrariety ;  perverse- 
ness;  obstinacy. 

Con-tra'rl-ous  (kon-tra'rT-iis),  a.     [LL.  contrariosus  : 

cf.  OP.  conirarios,  coniralius.^     Showing  contrariety ; 

repugnant ;  perverse.     \_Archaic2  Milton. 

She  iiew  contrariovs  in  the  face  of  God.    Mrs.  Browning. 

Con-tra'rl-OUS-ly,  adv.    Contrarily ;  oppositely.  Shak. 

Con'tra-rl-wlS©'    (kon'tra-ri-wiz'    or    kon'tra-),  adv. 

1.  On  the  contrary ;  oppositely  ;  on  the  other  hand. 
Not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing  ;  but_  con- 
trariwise, blessing.  1  i*e(.  iii.  9. 

2.  In  a  contrary  order  ;  conversely. 

Everything  that  acts  upon  the  iluids  must,  at  the  same  time, 
act  upon  the  solids,  and  contrariwise,  Arbuthnot. 

Con'tra-ro-ta'tion  (-ro-ta'shiSn),  n.  Circular  motion 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  some  other  circular  motion. 

Con'tra-ry  (k5n'tra-ry  or  -tra-ry ;  48),  a.  [OE.  con- 
irarie,  contraire,  P.  contraire,  fr.  L.  contrarius,  it.  con- 
tra. See  Contra-.]  1.  Opposite  ;  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  in  opposition  ;  adverse ;  as,  contrary  winds. 

And  if  ye  walk  contrary  unto  me,  and  will  not  hearken  unto 
me.  Lev.  xxvi.  21. 

We  have  lost  our  labor ;  they  are  gone  a  contrary  way.    Shak. 

2.  Opposed ;  contradictory ;  repugnant ;  inconsistent. 

Fame,  if  not  double-faced,  is  double-mouthed. 
And  with  contrary  blast  proclaims  most  deeds.    Milton. 
The  doctrine  of  the  earth's  motion  appeared  to  be  contrary  to 
the  sacred  Scripture.  TflieweU. 

3.  Given  to  opposition ;  perverse ;  f reward ;  wayward ; 
as,  a  contrary  disposition  ;  a  contrary  child. 

4.  (Logic)  Affirming  the  opposite ;  so  opposed  as  to 
destroy  each  other  ;  as,  contrary  propositions. 

Contrary  motion  (Mus. ),  the  progression  of  parts  in  op- 
posite directions,  one  ascending,  the  other  descending. 

Syn.  — Adverse ;  repugnant;  hostile;  Inimical;  dis- 
cordant ;  inconsistent. 

Con'tra-ry,  re.;  pi.  Contraries  (-riz).  Z.  A  thing 
that  is  of  contrary  or  opposite  qualities. 

No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy 

Than  I  and  such  a  knave.  Shak. 

2.  An  opponent;  an  enemy.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

3.  The  opposite  ;  a  proposition,  fact,  or  condition  in- 
compatible with  another  ;  as,  slender  proof s  which  rather 
show  the  contrary.     See  Converse,  re.,  1.  Locke. 

4.  (Logic)  See  Contraries. 

On  the  contrary,  in  opposition ;  on  the  other  hand. 
Swift.  —  To  the  contrary,  to  an  opposite  purpose  or  in- 
tent ;  on  the  other  side.  "  They  did  it,  not  for  want  of 
'matractioa  to  the  contrary."    Bp.  Siillmgfleet. 

Con'tra-ry,  v.  i.  [F.  eontrarier.  See  Contrary,  a.] 
To  contradict  or  oppose  ;  to  thwart.     {_Obs.'] 

I  was  advised  not  to  contrary  the  king.     Bp.  Latimer, 
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Con-trast'  (kon-tr4st'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
trasted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Contrasting.]  [F.  contraster, 
LL.  contrastare  to  resist,  withstand,  fr.  L.  contra  -\- 
stare  to  stand.  See  Stand.]  To  stand  in  opposition ;  to 
exhibit  difl'erence,  imlikeness,  or  opposition  of  qualities. 

The  joints  which  divide  the  sandstone  cnmtrani  finely  with  the 
divisional  planes  which  separate  the  basalt  into  pillars.      Lyell. 

Con-trast',  v.  t.  1.  To  set  in  opposition,  or  over 
against,  in  order  to  show  the  differences  between,  or  the 
comparative  excellences  and  defects  of ;  to  compare  by 
difference  or  contrariety  of  qualities  ;  as,  to  contrast  the 
present  with  the  past. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  To  give  greater  effect  to,  as  to  a  figure 
or  other  object,  by  putting  it  in  some  relation  of  opposi- 
tion to  another  figure  or  object. 

The  figures  of  the  groups  must  not  be  all  on  a  side  .  .  .  but 
must  contrast  each  other  by  their  several  positions.        Dryden. 

Con'trast  (kon'trast),  re.     [P.  contraste :  cf.  It.  con- 
irasto.'\     1.  The  act  of  contrasting,  or  the  state  of  being 
contrasted ;  comparison  by  contrariety  of  qualities. 
Place  the  prospect  of  the  soul 
In  sober  contrast  with  reality.  Wordsworth. 

2.  Opposition  or  dissimilitude  of  things  or  qualities ; 
unlikeness,  esp.  as  shown  by  juxtaposition  or  comparison. 

The  contrasts  and  resemblances  of  the  seasons.     Whewell. 

3.  (Fine  Arts)  The  opposition  of  varied  forms,  colors, 
etc.,  which  by  such  juxtaposition  more  vividly  express 
each  other's  peculiarities.  Fairholt. 

Con'tra-Stlm'U-lant  (kSn'tra-sttm'ii-lant),  a.  Coun- 
teracting the  effects  of  stimulants ;  relating  to  a  course 
of  medical  treatment  based  on  a  theory  of  contrastimu- 
lants.  —  re.  (Med.)  An  agent  which  counteracts  the  ef- 
fect of  a  stimulant. 

Oon'trate  (kSn'trat),  a.  [See  Contra-.]  Having  cogs 
or  teeth  projecting  parallel  to  the  axis,  instead  of  radia- 
ting from  it.     [.R.] 

Contrate  wheel.    See  Crown  wheel. 

Con'tra-ten'or  (kon'tra-ten'er),  n.  [Cf.  Countee 
tenor.]     (Mis.)  Counter  tenor  ;  contralto. 

Con'tra-val-la'tlon  (kon'tra-v5l-la'shun),  re.  [Pref. 
contra-  -f-  vallalion:  cf.  P.  contrevallation.  Cf.  CouN- 
tervallAtion.]  (Fort.)  A  trench  guarded  with  a  para- 
pet, constructed  by  besiegers,  to  secure  themselves  and 
check  sallies  of  the  besieged. 

Con'tra-vene'  (kon'tra-ven'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Contravened  (-vend') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Contravening.] 
[LL.  coniravenire ;  L.  contra  -\-  venire  to  come  :  cf.  F. 
conirevenir.  See  Come.]  1.  To  meet  in  the  way  of  oppo- 
sition ;  to  come  into  conflict  with  ;  to  oppose ;  to  contra- 
dict ;  to  obstruct  the  operation  of ;  to  defeat. 

So  plain  a  proposition  .  .  .  was  not  likely  to  be  contravened. 

Sovthey. 

2:  To  violate  ;  to  break ;  to  nullify ;  to  be  inconsistent 
with ;  as,  to  contravene  a  law. 

Laws  that  place  the  subjects  in  such  a  state  contravene  the  first 
principles  of  the  compact  of  authority.  Johnson. 

Syn.  — To  contradict;  set  aside;  nullify;  defeat; 
cross ;  obstruct ;  baffle  ;  thwart. 

Con'tra-ven'er  (-ven'er),  re.     One  who  contravenes. 

Con'tra-ven'tion  (-ven'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  contraven- 
tion.'] The  act  of  contravening ;  opposition ;  obstruc- 
tion ;  transgression ;  violation. 

Warrants  in  contravention  of  the  acts  of  Parliament.   Macaulay. 
In  contravention  of  all  his  marriage  stipulations.     Motley, 

Con'tra-ver'sion  (kSn'tra-ver'shiin),  re.  A  turning  to 
the  opposite  side  ;  antistrophe.     IB.']  Congreve. 

Con'tra-yer'va  (kon'tra-yer'va),  re.  [Sp.  contrayerba, 
literally,  a  counter  herb,  hence,  an  antidote  for  poison,  fr. 
L.  contra  -j^  herba  herb.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Dorstenia 
(D.  Contrayerva),  a  South  American  plant,  the  aromatic 
root  of  which  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine  as  a  gentle 
stimulant  and  tonic. 

II  Con'tre-coup'  (k6N'tr'-ko6'),  re.  [P.,  fr.  eontre  (L. 
contra)  +  coup  a  blow.]  (Med.)  A  concussion  or  shock 
produced  by  a  blow  or  other  injury,  in  a  part  or  region 
opposite  to  that  at  which  the  blow  is  received,  often 
causing  rupture  or  disorganization  of  the  parts  affected. 

II  Con'tre-temps'  (k8N'tr'-tiiN'),  re.  [P.,  fr.  centre  (L. 
contra)  -\-  temps  time,  fr.  L.  tempus.]  .An  unexpected 
and  untoward  accident;  something  inopportune  or  em- 
barrassing ;  a  hitch. 

In  this  unhappy  confre(emps.  Det^incey. 

Con-trllD'U-ta-We  (kSn-trib'ii-ta-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  contributed. 

Con-trib'u-ta-ry  (-ta-ry),  a.    1.  Contributory.    [iJ.] 

2.  Tributary  ;  contributing.     [i2.] 

It  was  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the  place  where  this  river 
received  a  contrihuiary  stream.  L>*AnviUe  (  Trarts.). 

Con-trlb'ute  (kon-trib'iit),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
tributed ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Contributing.]  [L.  con- 
tributus,  p.  p.  of  contribuere  to  bring  together,  to  add ; 
con-  -\-  iribuere  to  grant,  impart.  See  Tribute.]  To 
give  or  grant  in  common  with  others ;  to  give  to  a  com- 
mon stock  or  for  a  common  purpose  ;  to  furnish  or  sup- 
ply in  part ;  to  give  (money  or  other  aid)  for  a  specified 
object ;  as,  to  contribute  food  or  fuel  for  the  poor. 

England  contributes  much  more  than  any  other  of  the  allies. 

AddisoTU 

Con-trlb'Ute,  v.  i.  1.  To  give  a  part  to  a  common 
stock ;  to  lend  assistance  or  aid,  or  give  something,  to 
a  common  purpose  ;  to  have  a  share  in  any  act  or  effect. 

We  are  engaged  in  war  ;  the  secretary  of  state  calls  upon  the 
colonies  to  contribute.  Bio'ke. 

2.  To  give  or  use  one's  power  or  influence  for  any  ob- 
ject ;  to  assist. 

These  men  also  contributed  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  wis- 
dom. Golilsmiih. 

Con'trl-bu'tlon  (kBn'trT-bu'shun),  re.      [L.   conlribu- 
tio  :  cf.  P.  contribution.]     1.  The  act  of  contributing. 
2.   That   which   is  contributed  ;  —  either   the   portion 
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which  an  individual  furnishes  to  the  common  stock,  or 
the  whole  which  is  formed  by  the  gifts  of  individuals. 

A  certain  contribution  for  the  poor  samts  which  are  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Bom.  XV.  20. 
Aristotle's  actual  contributions  to  the  physical  sciences. 

3.  (Mil.)  An  irregular  and  arbitrary  imposition  or  tax 
levied  on  the  people  of  a  town  or  country. 

These  sums,  .  .  .  and  the  forced  co/j/rz7)»^/ons  paid  by  luckless 
peasants,  enabled  him  to  keep  his  straggling  troops  together. 

Motley. 

4.  (Law)  Payment,  by  each  of  several  jointly  liable, 
of  a  share  in  a  loss  suffered  or  an  amount  paid  by  one  of 
their  number  for  the  common  benefit. 

Con'trl-bu'Uon-al  (kou'tri-bu'shiin-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  furnishing,  a  contribution. 

Con-trib'U-tive  (kon-trib'S-tiv),  a.  Contributing,  or 
tending  to  contribute.  Fuller. 

Con-tllb'U-tor  (-ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  con- 
tributes ;  specifically,  one  who  writes  articles  for  a  news- 
paper or  magazine. 

Con-trib'U-tO-ry  (-to-ry),  a.  Contributing  to  the  same 
stock  or  purpose;  promoting  the  same  end;  bringing 
assistance  to  some  joint  design,  or  increase  to  some  com- 
mon stock ;  contributive.  Hilton. 
Bonfires  of  contributory  wood.                Cliapman. 

Contributory  negligence  (Laiv),  negligence  by  an  injured 
party,  which  combmes  with  the  negligence  of  the  iujurer 
m  producing  the  injury,  and  which  bars  recovery  when 
it  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury.  ^Vharlon, 

Con-trlb'u-to-ry,  n. ;  pi.  CoNTMBuroBrEs  (-riz).  One 
who  contributes,  or  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute, as  toward  the  discharge  of  a  common  indebted- 
ness. Abbott. 

Con-trist'  (k5n-trTsf ),  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  conirisier.  See 
CoNTEisTATE.]    To  make  sad.     [06i.] 

To  deject  and  centrist  myself.  Sterne. 

Con-trls'tate  (kon-tris'tat),  V.  t.  &  i.  [L.  contrista- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  conlrislare  to  sadden ;  coti/-  +  trisiis  sad.] 
To  make  sorrowful.     lObs.J  Bacon. 

Con'tris-ta'tlon  (kon'tns-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  contrista- 
tio.'\  The  act  of  making  sad  j  the  state  of  being  sorrow- 
ful ;  sadness.    [Ois.] 

A  kind  of  sadness  and  contristation  of  the  spirits.    Bacon. 

Con'trlte  (kBn'trit ;  277),  a.  [L.  contrilus  bruised,  p. 
p.  of  conterere  to  grind,  bruise  ;  con-  -\-  terere  to  rub, 
grind :  cf.  F.  contrit.  See  Tkite.]  1.  Thoroughly 
bruised  or  broken.     [06.S.] 

2.  Broken  down  with  grief  and  penitence  ;  deeply  sor- 
rowful for  sin  because  it  is  displeasing  to  God  ;  humbly 
and  thoroughly  penitent. 

A  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise.    Ps.  li.  17. 
Be  penitent,  and  for  thy  fault  contrite.  Hilton. 

Syn. — Penitent;  repentant;  humble;  sorrowful. 

Con'trlte,  n.    A  contrite  person.  Hooker. 

Con'trite'ly,  adv.     In  a  contrite  manner. 

Con'trite'ness,  n.  Deep  sorrow  and  penitence  for 
sin ;  contrition. 

Con-tri'tion  (kon-trish'un),  n.  [F.  coniriiion,  L.  con- 
irilio.']  1.  The  act  of  grinding  or  rubbing  to  powder ; 
attrition ;  friction  ;  rubbing.     [06i.] 

The  breaking  of  their  parts  into  less  parts  by  contrition. 

Sir  I.  JVewton. 

2.  The  state  of  being  contrite ;  deep  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance for  sin,  because  sin  is  displeasing  to  God  ;  hum- 
ble penitence ;  thorough  repentance. 

My  future  days  shall  be  one  whole  contrition.    Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Repentance ;  penitence  ;  humiliation ;  com- 
punction ;  self-reproach ;  remorse.  —  Contrition,  Attri- 
tion, Repentance.  —  Contrition  is  deep  sorrow  and  self- 
condemnation,  with  thorough  repentance  for  sin  because 
it  is  displeasing  to  God,  and  implies  a  feeling  of  love 
toward  God.  Attrition  is  sorrow  for  sin,  or  imperfect  re- 
pentance produced  by  fear  of  punishment  or  a  sense  of 
the  baseness  of  sin.  Repentance  is  a  penitent  renuncia- 
tion of,  and  turning  from,  sin ;  thorough  repentance  pro- 
duces a  new  lite.  Repentance  is  often  used  as  synony- 
mous with  contrition.    See  Compunction. 

Con-trit'U-rate  (kon-trlt'u-rat ;  135),  V.  t.  To  tritu- 
rate ;  to  pulverize,     [i?.] 

Con-trlV'a-ble  (kon-triv'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
contrived,  planned,  invented,  or  devised. 

A  perpetual  motion  may  seem  easily  contrivabie.   Bp.  Wilkins. 

Con-trlv'ance  (kon-trlv'ans),  re.  1.  The  act  or  fac- 
ulty of  contriving,  inventing,  devising,  or  planning. 

The  machine  which  we  are  inspecting  demonstrates,  by  its 
construction,  contrivance  and  design.  Contrivance  must  have 
had  a  contriver.  Paley. 

2.  The  thing  contrived,  invented,  or  planned ;  dispo- 
sition of  parts  or  causes  by  design ;  a  scheme ;  plan ; 
artifice ;  arrangement. 

Government  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for 
human  wants.  Burke. 

Syn.  — Device;  plan;  scheme;  invention;  machine; 
project ;  design ;  artifice ;  shift.     See  Device. 

Con-trive'  (kon-triv'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  CoNTErvED 
(-trivd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Contriving.]  [OE.  contriven, 
eonireven,  controeven,  controven,  to  invent,  OF.  coniro- 
ver,  eontruver,  F.  controuver ;  con-  -\-  Irouver  to  find. 
See  Troubadour,  Trover.]  To  form  by  an  exercise  of 
■agenuity ;  to  devise ;  to  invent ;  to  design ;  to  plan. 

What  more  likely  to  contrive  this  admirable  frame  of  the  uni- 
verse than  infinite  wisdom.  Tillotson. 

Neither  do  thou  imagine  that  I  shall  contrive  aught  against 
his  life.  Hawthorne. 

Syn.  —  To  invent ;  discover  ;  plan ;  design ;  project ; 
plot;  concert;  hatch. 

Con-trive',  v,  i.  To  make  devices ;  to  form  designs ; 
to  plan ;  to  scheme ;  to  plot. 

The  Fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.  Shah. 


Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant. 


Shak. 


Cou-trlve'inent  (k5n-triv'ment),  re.  Contrivance ;  in- 
vention ;  arrangement ;  design  ;  plan.     [06s.] 

Consider  the  admirable  contrivement  and  artifice  of  this  great 

fabric.  Glanvill. 

Active  to  meet  their  contrivements.    Sir  G.  Buck. 

Con-trlv'er  (kon-triv'er),  n.  One  who  contrives,  de- 
vises, plans,  or  schemes.  Swift. 

Con-trol'  (kon-trol'^,  re.  [F.  controle  a  counter  regis- 
ter, contr.  fr.  conlre-role ;  centre  (L.  contra)  -\-  role  roll, 
catalogue.  See  Counter,  and  Roll,  and  cf.  Counter- 
roll.]  1.  A  duplicate  book,  register,  or  account,  kept 
to  correct  or  check  another  account  or  register ;  a  coun- 
ter register.     [Oto.]  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  check,  restrain,  or  hinder ; 
restraint.     "Speak  without  coreh'o/."  Dryden. 

3.  Power  or  authority  to  check  or  restrain ;  restrain- 
ing or  regulating  influence  ;  superintendence  ;  govern- 
ment ;  as,  children  should  be  under  parental  control. 

The  House  of  Commons  should  exercise  a  control  over  all  the 
departments  of  the  executive  administration.  Macaiday. 

Board  of  control.    See  imder  Board. 

Syn.  —  Regulation ;  check ;  restraint.  See  Direction. 

Con-trol',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Controlled  (-trold') ; 
p.^  pr.  &  vb.  re.  CoNTROLLme.]  [F.  controler,  fr.  con- 
trole.']     [Formerly    written    comptrol    and     coniroul.'] 

1.  To  check  by  a  counter  register  or  duplicate  account ; 
to  prove  by  counter  statements  ;  to  coniute.     [06s.] 

This  report  was  controlled  to  be  fiflse.  Fuller. 

2.  To  exercise  restraining  or  governing  influence  over ; 
to  check ;  to  counteract ;  to  restrain ;  to  regulate ;  to 
govern ;  to  overpower. 

Give  me  a  staff  of  honor  for  mine  age, 
But  not  a  scepter  to  control  the  world.  Shak. 

I  feel  my  virtue  strugglinjr  in  my  soul : 
But  stronger  passion  does  its  power  control.     Dryden. 
Syn. — To  restrain  ;  rule  ;  govern  ;  manage ;  guide  ;  reg- 
ulate ;  hinder ;  direct ;  check ;  curb ;  covmteract ;  subdue. 
Con-trol'la-bil'i-ty    (-la-bll'I-ty),    n.     Capability    of 
being  controlled ;  controUableness. 

Con-trol'la-ble  (kon-trol'la-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
controlled,  checked,  or  restrained ;  amenable  to  com- 
mand. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind,  and,  therefore,  .  .  . 
not  always  controllable  by  reason.  South, 

Con-trolla-ble-ness,  re.  Capability  of  being  con- 
trolled. 

Con-troller  (-ler),  re.  [From  control,  v.  t. :  cf.  P. 
controleur.']  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  controls  or  re- 
strains ;  one  who  has  power  or  authority  to  regulate  or 
control ;  one  who  governs. 

The  great  controller  of  our  fate 
Deigned  to  be  man,  and  lived  in  low  estate.     Dryden. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  to  keep  a  counter  register  of 
accounts,  or  to  examine,  rectify,  or  verify  accounts. 
[More  commonly  written  comptroller.'] 

3.  (Naut.)  An  iron  block,  usually  bolted  to  a  ship's 
deck,  for  controlling  the  running  out  of  a  chain  cable. 
The  links  of  the  cable  tend  to  drop  into  hollows  in  the 
block,  and  thus  hold  fast  until  disengaged. 

Con-troller-Ship,  re.     The  office  of  a  controller. 

Con-trol'ment  (-ment),  re.  1.  The  power  or  act  of 
controlling  ;  the  state  of  being  restrained  ;  control ;  re- 
straint; regulation;  superintendence. 

You  may  do  it  without  contralment.  Shak. 

2.  Opposition  ;  resistance  ;  hostility.     [OJs.] 
Here  have  we  war  for  war.  and  blood  for  blood, 
Controlmeiit  for  controlmeat.  Shak. 

Con'tro-ver'sal  (kon'tro-ver'sal),  a.  1.  Turning  or 
looking  opposite  ways.     [Obs.] 

The  temple  of  Janus,  with  his  two  controversal  faces.  Milton. 

2.  Controversial.     [Obs.]  Boyle. 

Con'tro-ver'sa-ry  (kon'tro-ver'sa-rj^),  a.  Controver- 
sial.    [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Con'tro-verse  (kon'trS-vers),  re.  [Cf.  F.  controverse.] 
Controversy.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Con'tro-verse,  v.  t.  [L.  controversari,  fr.  controver- 
sus  turned  against,  disputed.]  To  dispute  ;  to  contro- 
vert.    [Obs.]     "  Controversed  causes."  Hooker. 

Con'tro-ver'ser  (-ver'ser),  re.     A  disputant.     [Obs.] 

Con'tro-ver'Sial  (-ver'shal),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  confrover- 
sialis.]  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of,  controversy ;  dis- 
putatious ;  polemical ;  as,  controversial  divinity. 

"Whole  libraries  of  controversial  books.        Macaulay. 

Con'tro-ver'sial-ist,  re.  One  who  carries  on  a  con- 
troversy ;  a  disputant. 

He  [Johnson]  was  both  intellectually  and  morally  of  the  stuff 
of  which  co?itrorersialistfi  are  made.  Macaulay. 

Con'tlfO-ver'sial-ly,  adv.    In  a  controversial  manner. 

Con'tro-ver'sion  (kon'tro-ver'shiin),  re.  Act  of  con- 
troverting; controversy.     [Obs.]  Hooker. 

Con'tro-ver'sor  (-ser),  re.     A  controverser.     [Obs.] 

Con'tro-ver'sy  (kBn'trS-ver'sj?),  re. ;  pi.  Controver- 
sies (-siz).  [L.  controversia,  fr.  controversus  turned 
against,  disputed ;  contro-  =^  contra  +  versus,  p.  p.  of 
veriere  to  turn.  See  Verse.]  1.  Contention ;  dispute  ; 
debate  ;  discussion  ;  agitation  of  contrary  opinions. 

This  left  no  room  for  controversy  about  the  title.     Locke. 

A  dispute  is  commonly  oral,  and  a  controversy  in  writing. 

Johnson. 

2.  Quarrel ;  strife ;  cause  of  variance ;  difference. 
The  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  the  nations.  Jer.  xxv.  31. 

3.  A  suit  in  law  or  equity ;  a  question  of  right.  [06*.] 
When  any  man  that  had  a  controversy  came  to  the  king  for 

judgment.  2  Sam.  xv.  2. 

Syn.  —  Dispute  ;  debate ;  disputation ;  disagreement ; 
altercation ;  contention ;  wrangle  ;  strife  ;  quarrel. 

Con'tro-vert  (kon'tro-vert),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
troverted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Controvertino.]  [See 
CoNTROVERST.]  To  make  matter  of  controversy ;  to  dis- 
pute or  oppose  by  reasoning ;  to  contend  against  in 
words  or  writings ;  to  contest ;  to  debate. 

Some  controverted  points  had  been  decided  according  to  the 
sense  of  the  best  jurists.  Macaulay. 


Con'tro-ver'ter  (kSn'trS-ver'ter),  re.    One  who  Coi>» 

troverts  ;  a  controversial  writer  ;  a  controversialist. 

Some  controverters  in  divinity  are  like  swaggerers  io  a  tavern. 

B.  Jonson. 

Con'tro-ver'tl-ble  (-ver'ti-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
controverted;  disputable;  admitting  of  question. — Con'- 

tro-ver'tl-bly,  adv. 

Con'tro-ver'tlst  (k5n'tro-ver'tTst),  re.  One  skilled  in 
or  given  to  controversy ;  a  controversialist. 

How  unfriendly  is  the  spirit  of  the  controvertist  to  the  discern- 
ment of  the  critic  1  Campbell, 

Con-tU'ber-nal   (kSn-tii'ber-nal),        \a.      [L.   contti- 

Gon'tU-ber'ni-al  (kon'tfi-ber'ni-al),  J  bernalis  a 
tent  companion,  fr.  contubernium  tent  companionship.} 
Living  or  messing  together ;  familiar ;  in  companionship. 

Humble  folk  ben  Christes  friends  :  they  ben  contubemial  with 
the  Lord,  thy  King.  Chaucer. 

Con'tU-ma'clOUS  (kSn'tij-ma'shiis),  a.  [1i.  contumax^ 
-ads.  See  Contumacy.]  1.  Exhibiting  contumacy; 
contemning  authority ;  obstinate ;  perverse  ;  stubborn ; 
disobedient. 

There  is  another  very  efficacious  method  for  subduing  the 
most  obstinate,  contumacious  sinner.  Hammond, 

2.  (Law)  Willfully  disobedient  to  the  summons  or 
orders  of  a  court.  Blackstonc 

Syn.  —  Stubborn  ;  obstinate  ;  obdurate ;  disobedient ; 
perverse ;  unyielding  ;  headstrong. 

— Con'tu-ma'olous-ly,  adv.  -Con'tu-ma'clous-ness,  re. 

Con'tU-ma-cy  (kon'tfi-ma-sy),  re./  pi.  Contumacies 
(-sTz).  [L.  coniumacia,  fr.  contumax,  -act's,  insolent ; 
prob.  akin  to  coniemnere  to  despise :  cf.  F.  contumace. 
Cf.  Contemn.]  1.  Stubborn  perverseness  ;  pertinacious 
resistance  to  authority. 

The  bishop  commanded  him  ...  to  be  thrust  into  the  stocks 
for  his  manliest  and  manifold  contumacy.  Strype, 

2.  (Law)  A  willful  contempt  of,  and  disobedience  to, 
any  lawful  summons,  or  to  the  rules  and  orders  of  court, 
as  a  refusal  to  appear  in  court  when  legally  summoned. 

Syn.  —  Stubbornness ;  perverseness ;  obstinacy. 

Con'tU-mell-OUS  (-melT-iSs  or  -mel'yiis  ;  106),  a.  [L. 
contumeliosus.]  X.  Exhibiting  contumely  ;  rudely  con- 
temptuous; insolent;  disdainful. 

Scoffs,  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts.       Shak, 
Curving  a  contumelious  lip.  Tennyson, 

2.  Shameful ;   disgraceful.     [Obs.]  Br,  H,  More, 

— Con'tu-me'11-ous-ly,  adv.-Con'tu-me'U-ons-nesB,  n. 

Con'tU-me-ly  (kou'tii-me-ly),  re.  [L.  contumelia, 
prob.  akin  to  coniemnere  to  despise  :  cf.  OF.  contumelie, 
Cf.  Contumacy.]  Rudeness  compounded  of  haughtiness 
and  contempt ;  scornful  insolence ;  despiteful  treatment ; 
disdain ;  contemptuousness  in  act  or  speech ;  disgrace. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely.  Shak. 
Nothing  aggravates  tyranny  so  much  as  contumely.     Burke. 

Con-tuse'  (kon-tuz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Contused 
(-tuzd') ;  p.  pr,  &  vb,  re.  Contusing.]  [L.  contusus,  p. 
p.  of  contundere  to  beat,  crush  ;  con-  +  tundere  to  beat, 
akin  to  Skr.  tud  (for  stud)  to  strike,  Goth,  stautan.  See 
Stutter.]     1.  To  beat,  pound,  or  bray  together. 

Roots,  barks,  and  seeds  contused  together.       Bacon. 

2.  To  bruise ;  to  injure  or  disorganize  a  part  without 
breaking  the  skin. 

Contused  wound,  a  wound  attended  with  bruising. 

Con-tu'slon  (kSn-tu'zhiin),  re.  [L.  coniusio :  cf.  F. 
contusion.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  beating,  bruising, 
or  pounding ;  the  state  of  being  beaten  or  bruised. 

2,  (Med.)  A  bruise  ;  an  injury  attended  with  more  or 
less  disorganization  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  effu- 
sion of  blood  beneath  the  skin,  but  without  apparent 
wound. 

Co-nun'dram  (kS-niin'drum),  re.     [Origin  unknown.] 

1.  A  kind  of  riddle  based  upon  some  fanciful  or  fan- 
tastic resemblance  between  things  quite  unlike ;  a  puz- 
zling question,  of  which  the  answer  is  or  involves  a  pun. 

Or  pun  ambiguous,  or  conundrum  quaint.    J.  Philips, 

2.  A  question  to  which  only  a  conjectural  answer  can 
be  made. 

Do  you  think  life  is  long  enough  to  let  me  speculate  on  conun- 
drums like  that  ?  W.  Black. 

Co-nure'  (k6-nur'),  re.  [NL.  conurus,  fr.  6r.  kC>vo'!  a 
cone  -)-  oipd  tail.  The  name  alludes  to  the  tapering 
tail.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  American  parrakeet  of  the  genus 
Conurus.    Many  species  are  known.     See  Parrakeet. 

II  Co'nus  (ko'niis),  re.     [L.,  a  cone.]     1.  A  cone. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  Linnean  genus  of  mollusks  having  a  con- 
ical shell.     See  Cone,  re.,  4. 

Con'U-sa-ble  (kon'fi-sa-b'l),  a.  Cognizable ;  liable  to 
be  tried  or  judged.     [06s.]  Bp.  Barlow, 

Con'u-sant  (-sant),  a.    (Law)  See  Cognizant. 

Con'u-sor'  (k5n'u-s8r'),  n.     (Law)  See  Cognizob. 

Con'va-lesce'  (kSn'va-les'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
valesced (-lest')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Convalescing.]  [L. 
convulescere  ;  con-  -\-  valescere  to  grow  strong,  v.  incho. 
of  valere  to  be  strong.  See  Vallant.]  To  recover  health 
and  strength  gradually,  after  sickness  or  weakness  ;  as, 
a  patient  begins  to  convalesce. 

Con'va-lesced'  (-lest'),  a.    Convalescent.     [iJ.] 

He  found  the  queen  somewhat  convalesced.    J.Knox. 

Con'va-les'cence  (-ISs'sens), )  re.   [L.  convalescentia  : 

Con'va-les'cen-cy  (-sen-sy),  (  cf.  F.  convalescence.] 
The  recovery  of  health  and  strength  after  disease ;  the 
state  of  a  body  renewing  its  vigor  after  sickness  or  weak- 
ness ;  the  time  between  the  subsidence  of  a  disease  and 
complete  restoration  to  health. 

Con'va-les'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  convalescens,  -eniis, 
p.  pr.  :  cf.  F.  convalescent.]  1.  Recovering  from  sick- 
ness or  debility ;  partially  restored  to  health  or  strength. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  convalescence. 

Con'va-les'cent,  re.     One  recovering  from  sickness. 

Con'va-les'cent-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  conva- 
lescent ;  with  increasing  strength  or  vigor. 
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Oon-Val'la-ma'rln  (k5n-vSl'la-ma'rTu),  n.  IConval- 
laria  +  L.  amarus  bitter.]  (C/ietn.)  A  white,  crystal- 
line, poisououa  substance,  regarded  as  a  glucoside,  ex- 
tracted from  tlie  lily  of  the  valley  {Convallaria  Majalis). 
It8  taste  is  first  bitter,  then  sweet. 

II  Con'val-la'rl-a  (k5n'vai-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  L. 
convallis  a  valley ;  con-  +  vallis  valley.]  \Bol.  &  Med.) 
The  lily  of  the  valley. 

Con'val-la'rln  (-rln),  n.  (Chem.)  A  white,  crystal- 
line glucoside,  of  an  irritating  taste,  extracted  from  the 
convallaria  or  lily  of  the  valley. 

Con-vec'tlon  (kSn-vSk'shun),  n.  [L.  convecHo,  fr. 
convehere  to  bring  together  ;  con-  +  vehere  to  carry.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  conveying  or  transmitting. 

2.  {Physics)  A  process  of  transfer  or  transmission,  as 
of  heat  or  electricity,  by  means  of  currents  in  liquids  or 
gases,  resulting  from  changes  of  temperature  and  other 
causes. 

Liquids  are  generally  heated  by  coyivecticm  — when  heat  la 
applied  from  below.  yic/iol. 

Con-Vec'tive  (kSn-v5k'tIv),  a.  Caused  or  accom- 
plished by  convection  ;  as,  a  convective  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity. Faraday. 

Con-vec'tive-ly,  adv.  In  a  convective  manner.  Hare. 

Con-vellent  (kSn-vSl'lSnt),  a.  [L.  convellens,  p.  pr. 
of  convellere.  See  Contolse.]  Tending  to  tear  or  puU 
up.     iObs-l 

The  ends  of  the  fragment . . .  will  not  yield  to  the  convellent 
force.  Todd  t(  Bowman. 

Con-ven'a-ble  (k6n-ven'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
convened  or  assembled. 

Con've-na-ble  (k6n've-n4-b'l),  a.  [F.  convenable,  fr. 
convenir.  See  CoNTBNii.]  Consistent ;  accordant ;  suit- 
able ;  proper ;  as,  convenable  remedies.     [Obs.'] 

With  his  word  his  work  is  convenable.        Spenser. 

Con've-nance  (kSn've-nans),  n.    [F.,  fitness,  suitable- 
ness.]   That  which  is  suitable,  agreeable,  or  convenient. 
And  if  they  missed 
Their  wonted  convenance,  cheerly  hid  the  loss.    Emerson. 

Gon-vene'  (k5n-ven'),  v.  i.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Convened 
(-vend') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Convening.]  [L.  convenire; 
con-  -\-  venire  to  come  :  cf.  F.  convenir  to  agree,  to  be 
fitting,  OF.  also,  to  assemble.  See  Come,  and  cf.  Cove- 
nant.]    1.  To  come  together  ;  to  meet ;  to  unite.    [JJ.] 

In  shortsis^hted  men  .  .  .  the  rays  converge  and  conveiie  in 
the  eyes  before  they  come  at  the  bottom,  Sir  I.  yewton. 

2.  To  come  together,  as  in  one  body  or  for  a  public 

purpose  ;  to  meet ;  to  assemble.  Locke. 

The  Parliament  of  Scotland  now  convened.    Sir  R.  Baker. 

Faint,  underneath,  the  household  fowls  convene.    Thomson. 

Syn.  —  To  meet ;  to  assemble  ;  to  congregate  ;  to  col- 
lect ;  to  unite. 

Con-vene',  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  assemble ;  to  call  to- 
gether ;  to  convoke, 


And  now  the  almighty  father  of  the  gods 
Convenes  a  council  in  the  blest  abodes. 


Pope. 


Ayliffe. 
One  who  convenes  or 


2.  To  summon  judicially  to  meet  or  appear, 
By  the  papal  canon  law,  clerks  ...  can  not  be  convened  before 
any  but  an  ecclesiastical  judge. 

Con-ven'er  (kSn-ven'er),  n. 
meets  with  others.     [06s.] 

2.  One  who  calls  an  assembly  together  or  convenes  a 
meeting ;  hence,  the  chairman  of  a  committee  or  other 
organized  body.  [Scoi.] 
Con-ven'ience  (kSn-ven'yens ;  106),  1  n.  [L.  conve- 
Con-ven'ien-cy  (kSn-ven'yen-sj^),  )  nientia  agree- 
ment, fitness.  See  Convenient.]  1.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  convenient;  fitness  or  suitableness,  as  of 
place,  time,  etc. ;  propriety. 

Let  *3  further  think  of  this  ; 
Weigh  what  convenience  both  of  time  and  means 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape.  Shak. 

With  all  brief  and  plain  convaiiency. 
Let  me  have  judgment.  Shak. 

2.  Freedom  from  discomfort,  diflSculty,  or  trouble ; 
commodiousness ;  ease  ;  accommodation. 

Thus  first  necessity  invented  stools. 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow  chairs.       Cowper. 
We  are  rather  intent  upon  the  end  of  God's  glory  than  our 
own  conveniency.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  That  which  is  convenient;  that  which  promotes 
comfort  or  advantage ;  that  which  is  suited  to  one's 
wants ;  an  accommodation. 

A  pair  of  spectacles  and  several  other  little  conveniences.   Swift. 

4.  A  convenient  or  fit  time ;  opportunity ;  as,  to  do 
something  at  one's  convenience. 

Con-ven'lent  (k5n-ven'yent ;  277),  a.  [h.  conveniens, 
•entis,  suitable,  p.  pr.  of  convenire  to  be  suitable,  to 
come.  See  Convene,  v.  i.]  1.  Fit  or  adapted ;  suita- 
ble ;  proper ;  becoming ;  appropriate.     [^Arenaicl 

Feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me.    Prov.  xxx.  8. 

Neither  filthiness,  noc  foohsh  talking,  nor  jesting,  which  are 
not  convenient.  JUph.  v.  4. 

2.  Affording  accommodation  or  advantage ;  well 
adapted  to  use ;  handy ;  as,  a  convenient  house ;  con- 
venient implements  or  tools. 

3.  Seasonable  ;  timely ;  opportune  ;  as,  a  convenient 
occasion ;  a  convenient  season.  Acts  xxiv.  25. 

4.  Near  at  hand  ;  easy  of  access.     ICoUoq.l 
Heretics  used  to  be  brought  thither,  convenient  for  burning. 

Thackeray. 
Syn.  —  Fit ;  suitable ;  proper ;  adapted  ;  fitted ;  suited ; 
handy;  commodious. 

Con-ven'lent-Iy,  adv.  In  a  convenient  manner,  form, 
or  situation  ;  without  difficulty. 

Con'vent  (kSn'vSnt),  n.  [L.  conventus  a  meeting,  LL. 
also,  a  convent.  See  Convene,  «.  i.]  1.  A  coming  to- 
gether; a  meeting.     [06«.] 

_  A  usual  ceremony  at  their  [the  witches']  convents  or  meet- 
•ngs-  B.  Jonson. 

2.  An  association  or  community  of  recluses  devoted  to 
a  religions  life ;  a  body  of  monks  or  nuns. 

One  of  onr  cmvent,  aad  his  [the  duke's]  confessor.    Shah. 


3.  A  house  occupied  by  a  community  of  religious  re- 
cluses ;  a  monastery  or  nunnery. 

One  seldom  finds  in  Italy  a  spot  of  ground  more  agreeable 
than  ordinary  that  is  not  covered  with  a  convent,       Addison. 

Syn.  —  Nimnery ;  monastery ;  abbey.    See  Cloister. 

Con-vent'  (kSn-venf),  V.  i.  [L.  conventus,  p.  p.  of 
convenire.  See  Convene,  v.  i.]  1.  To  meet  together ; 
to  concur.     [06«.]  Beau.  <Sc  Fl. 

2.  To  be  convenient ;  to  serve.     [06s.] 

When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents.      Shak. 

Con-vent'  (k6n-venf ),  v.  t.  To  call  before  a  judge  or 
judicature  ;  to  summon  ;  to  convene.     [06*.]  Shak. 

Con-vent'lc-al  (-vSn'tl-kal),  a.  Of  or  from,  or  per- 
taining to,  a  convent.     "  Conventical -wages."       Sterne. 

Conventlcal  prior.    See  under  Prior. 

Con-ven'tl-cle  (kBn-vBn'tl-k'l),  n.  [L.  conventicu- 
luni,  dim.  of  conventus :  cf.  F.  conventicule.  See  Con- 
vent, m.]  1.  A  small  assembly  or  gathering;  esp.,  a 
secret  assembly. 

They  are  commanded  to  abstain  from  all  conventicles  of  men 
whatsoever.  Aylijfe. 

2.  An  assembly  for  religious  worship;  esp.,  such  an 
assembly  held  privately,  as  in  times  of  persecution,  by 
Nonconformists  or  Dissenters  in  England,  or  by  Cove- 
nanters in  Scotland ;  —  often  used  opprobriously,  as  if 
those  assembled  were  heretics  or  schismatics. 

The  first  Christians  could  never  have  had  recourse  to  noc- 
turnal or  clandestine  conventicles  till  driven  to  them  by  the 
violence  of  persecution.  Hammond. 

A  sort  cf  men  who  .  .  .  attend  its  [the  churvih  of  England's] 
service  in  the  morning,  and  go  with  their  wives  to  a  conventi- 
cle in  the  afternoon.  Sivift. 

Con-ven'tl-cler  (-kler),  n.  One  who  supports  or  fre- 
quents conventicles.  Dryden. 

Con-ven'ti-cllng  (-kllng),  a.  Belonging  or  going  to, 
or  resembling,  a  conventicle.     [06s.] 


Conventicling  schools  , 
natics. 


.  set  up  and  taught  secretly  by  fa- 
South. 


Con-ven'tlon  (kon-vSn'shiSn),  n.  [L.  conventio :  cf. 
F.  convention.  See  Convene,  v.  i.]  1.  The  act  of  com- 
ing together ;  the  state  of  being  brought  together ; 
union ;  coalition. 

The  conventiims  or  associations  of  several  particles  of  mat- 
ter into  bodies  of  any  certain  denomination.  Boyle. 

2.  General  agreement  or  concurrence ;  arbitrary  cus- 
tom ;  usage ;  conventionality. 

There  are  thousands  now 
Such  women,  but  convention  beats  them  down.   Tennyson. 

3.  A  meeting  or  an  assembly  of  persons,  esp.  of  dele- 
gates or  representatives,  to  accomplish  some  specific 
object,  —  civil,  social,  political,  or  ecclesiastical. 

He  set  himself  to  the  making  of  good  laws  in  a  grand  con- 
vention of  his  nobles.  Sir  R.  Baker. 

A  conventio7i  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  States,  to  meet 
in  Philadelphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising 
the  federal  system,  and  correcting  its  defects.  W.  Irving. 

4.  (,Eng.  Hist.)  An  extraordinary  assembly  of  the 
Parliament  or  estates  of  the  realm,  held  without  the 
king's  writ,  —  as  the  assembly  which  restored  Charles  II. 
to  the  throne,  and  that  which  declared  the  throne  to  be 
abdicated  by  James  II. 

Our  gratitude  is  due  ...  to  the  Long  Parliament,  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  to  William  of  Orange.  Macaulay. 

5.  An  agreement  or  contract  less  formal  than,  or  pre- 
liminary to,  a  treaty  ;  an  informal  compact,  as  between 
commanders  of  armies  in  respect  to  suspension  of  hostil- 
ities, or  between  states;  also,  a  formal  agreement  be- 
tween govermnents  or  sovereign  powers ;  as,  a  postal  con^ 
vention  between  two  govenmients. 

This  convention,  I  think  from  my  soul,  is  nothing  but  a  stipu- 
lation for  national  ignominy  i  a  truce  without  a  suspension  of 
hostilities.  Ld.  Chatham. 

The  convention  with  the  State  of  Georgia  has  been  ratified  by 
their  Legislature.  T.  Jefferson. 

Con-ven'tion-al  (kon-ven'shCn-al),  a.  [L.  conveniio- 
nalis  :  cf.  F.  conventionnel.^  1.  Formed  by  agreement 
or  compact ;  stipulated. 

Conventional  services  reserved  by  tenures  upon  grants,  made 
out  of  the  crown  or  knights'  service.  Sir  31.  Hale. 

2.  Growing  out  of,  or  depending  on,  custom  or  tacit 
agreement ;  sanctioned  by  general  concurrence  or  usage ; 
formal.     "  Conventional  decorum."  Whewell. 

The  conventional  language  appropriated  to  monarchs.  Motley. 

The  ordinary  salutations,  and  other  points  of  social  behavior, 

are  conventional.  Latham. 

3.  {FiTie  Arts)  (a)  Based  upon  tradition,  whether  re- 
ligious and  historical  or  of  artistic  rules.  (5)  Abstracted!; 
removed  from  close  representation  of  nature  by  the  de- 
liberate selection  of  what  is  to  be  represented  and  what 
is  to  be  rejected ;  as,  a  conventional  flower ;  a  conven- 
tional shell.    Cf.  Conventionalize,  v.  t. 

Con-ven'tlon-al-lsm  (-tz'm),  «.  l.  That  which  is 
received  or  established  by  convention  or  arbitrary  agree- 
ment ;  that  which  is  in  accordance  vrith  the  fashion, 
tradition,  or  usage. 

All  the  artifice  and  conventionalism  of  life.    Hawthorne. 

They  gaze  on  all  with  dead,  dim  eyes,  —  wrapped  in  conven- 
tionalisms, .  .  .  simulating  feelings  according  to  a  received 
standard.  F.  W.  Robertson. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  The  principles  or  practice  of  conven- 
tionalizing.    See  Conventionalize,  v.  t. 

Con-ven'tlon-al-lst,  n.  1.  One  who  adheres  to  a 
convention  or  treaty. 

2.  One  who  is  governed  by  conventionalism. 

Con-ven'tlon-al'i-ty  (-Sl'T-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Convention- 
alities (-tiz).  The  state  of  being  conventional ;  adher- 
ence to  social  formalities  or  usages  ;  that  which  is  estab- 
lished by  conventional  use  ;  one  of  the  customary  usages 
of  social  life. 

Con-ven'tlon-al-1-za'tlon  (-ol-T-za'shiin),  n.  (Pine 
Arts)  (a)  The  act  of  making  conventional.  (6)  The 
state  of  being  conventional. 

Con-ven'tlon-al-lze  (kSn-vSn'shiSn-ol-Jz),  v.  t.    [imp. 


&  p.  p.  Conventionalized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.n.  Conven- 
TiONAiaziNQ.]  1.  To  make  conventional ;  to  bring  under 
the  influence  of,  or  cause  to  conform  to,  conventional 
rules  ;  to  establish  by  usage. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  (a)  To  represent  by  selecting  the  im- 
portant features  and  those  wliich  are  expressible  in  the 
medium  employed,  and  omitting  the  others.  (6)  To 
represent  according  to  an  established  principle,  whether 
religious  or  traditional,  or  based  upon  certain  artistic 
rules  of  supposed  importance. 

Con-ven'tlon-al-ize  (k5n-v6n'shiln-ol-Tz),  v.  i.  (Fine 
Arts)  To  make  designs  in  art,  according  to  conventional 
principles.     Cf.  Conventionalize,  v.  t.,  2. 

Con-ven'tlon-al-ly,  adv.     in  a  conventional  manner. 

Con-ven'tlon-a-ry  (kon-vgn'slmn-a-rj),  a.  Acting 
under  contract ;  settled  by  express  agreement ;  as,  con- 
ventionary  tenants.     [06s.]  E.  Carew. 

Con-ven'tion-er  (kon-vln'shiin-er),  n.  One  who  be- 
longs to  a  couvention  or  assembly. 

Con-ven'tion-lst  (kSn-ven'shiJn-Tst),  n.  One  who 
enters  into  a  convention,  covenant,  or  contract. 

Con-ven'tU-al  (kon-vSn'tfi-al ;  135),  a.  [LL.  conven- 
tualis:  cf.  F.  conventuel.'\  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  con- 
vent;  monastic.     "  A  conventual  ga,ih."  Macaulay. 

Conventual  church,  a  church  attached  or  belonging  to  a 
convent  or  monastery.  Wordsuorth. 

Con-ven'tU-al,  n.  One  who  lives  in  a  convent ;  a 
monk  or  nun ;  a  recluse.  Addison. 

Con-verge'  (-verj'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Converged 
(-verjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Converging  (-ver'jing).]  [Pref. 
con-  -{-  L.  vergere  to  turn,  incline  :  cf.  F.  converger.  See 
Verge,  v.  i.]  To  tend  to  one  point ;  to  incline  and  ap- 
proach nearer  together ;  as,  lines  converge. 

The  mountains  converge  into  a  single  ridge.    Jefferson. 

Con-verge',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  tend  to  one  point ;  to 
cause  to  incline  and  approach  nearer  together. 

I  converge  its  rays  to  a  focus  of  dazzling  brilliancy.    Tyndall. 

Con-ver'gence  (-ver'jens), )  n.    [Cf.  F.  convergence.l 

Con-ver'gen-cy  (-jen-sy),  J  The  condition  or  qual- 
ity of  converging ;  tendency  to  one  point. 

The  convergence  or  divergence  of  the  rays  falling  on  the 
pupil.  Berkeley. 

Con-ver'gent  (kon-ver'jent),  a.  [Cf.  F.  convergent.'] 
Tending  to  one  point  or  focus ;  tending  to  approach  each 
other ;  converging. 

As  many  rays  of  light,  as  conveniently  can  be  let  in,  and  made 
convergent.  Boyle. 

The  vast  dome  of  its  cathedral  .  .  .  directing  its  convergent 
curves  to  heaven.  Hallam. 

Con-ver'glng  (kSn-ver'jIng),  a.  Tending  to  one 
point ;  approaching  each  other ;  convergent ;  as,  con^ 
verging  lines.  Whewell. 

Converging  rays  (Opt.),  rays  of  light,  which,  proceeding 
from  difterent  points  of  an  object,  tend  toward  a  single 
point.  —  Converging  series  (MjilA.),  a  series  in  which  if  an 
mdefinitely  great  number  of  terms  be  taken,  their  sum 
will  become  indefinitely  near  in  value  to  a  fixed  quantity, 
which  is  called  the  sum  of  the  series  ;  —  opposed  to  a  di- 
verging series. 

Con-vers'a-ble  (kon-vers'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  conversa- 
ble.'] Qualified  for  conversation ;  disposed  to  converse  ; 
sociable  ;  free  in  discourse. 

While  young,  humane,  conversable,  and  kind.    Cowper. 

Con-vers'a-ble-ness,  ra.  The  quality  of  being  con- 
versable ;  disposition  to  converse  ;  sociability. 

Con-vers'a-bly,  adv.    In  a  conversable  manner. 

Cou'ver-sance  (kon'ver-sans),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  conversant;  habit  of  familiarity;  familiar 
acquaintance ;  intimacy.     [JJ.] 

Con'ver-san-oy  (-san-sy),  n.    Conversance,     [if.] 

Con'ver-sant  (kon'ver-sant),  a.      [L.  conversans,  p. 
pr.  of  conversari:   cf.  F.  conversant.']     1.  Having  fre- 
quent or  customary  intercourse  ;  familiarly  associated ; 
intimately  acquainted. 
I  have  been  conversant  with  the  first  persons  of  the  age.  Dryden. 

2.  Familiar  or  acquainted  by  use  or  study ;  well-in- 
formed; versed;  —  generally  used  with  wrtA,  sometimes 
with  in. 

Deeply  conversant  in  the  Platonic  philosophy.    Dryden. 

He  uses  the  different  dialects  as  one  who  had  been  conversant 

with  them  all.  Fope, 

Conversant  only  with  the  ways  of  men.       Cowper. 

3.  Concerned ;  occupied. 

Education  ...  is  conversant  about  children.     W.  Wotton. 

Con-vers'ant  (kSn-vers'ant),  n.  One  who  converses 
with  another ;  a  converser.     [ij.] 

Con'ver-sant-ly  (k5n'ver-sant-ljf),  adv.  In  a  familiar 
manner. 

Con'ver-sa'tlon  (kSu'ver-sa'shiin),  n.  [OE.  conver- 
sadon  conversation  (in  senses  1  &  2),  OF.  conversacion, 
F.  conversation,  fr.  L.  conversatio  frequent  abode  in  a 
place,  intercourse,  LL.  also,  manner  of  life.]  1.  General 
course  of  conduct ;  behavior.  [Archaic] 
Let  your  conversation  he  as  it  becometh  the  gospel.  Philip,  i.  27. 
Be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation.    1  Pet.  i.  15. 

2.  Familiar  intercourse ;  intimate  fellowship  or  as- 
sociation ;  close  acquaintance,  "  Conversation  with  the 
best  company."  Dryden. 

I  set  down,  out  of  long  experience  in  business  and  much  con- 
versation  in  books,  what  I  thought  pertinent  to  this  business. 

Bacon. 

3.  Commerce  ;  intercourse  ;  traffic.     [06s.] 

All  traffic  and  mutual  conversation.  Haklnyt. 

4.  Colloquial  discourse  ;  oral  interchange  of  senti- 
ments and  observations  ;  informal  ditilogue. 

The  influence  exercised  by  his  [Johnson's]  conversation  .  .  . 
was  altogether  without  a  parallel.  Macaulay. 

5.  Sexual  intercourse  ;  as,  criminal  conversation. 

Syn.  —  Intercourse ;  communion  ;  commerce  ;  famil- 
iarity ;  discourse  ;  dialogue  ;  colloquy ;  tulle ;  chat.  — 
Conversation,  Talk.  There  is  a  looser  sense  of  these 
words,  in  which  they  are  synonymous  ;  there  is  n.  stricter 
sense,  in  which  they  difter.      Talk  is  usually  broken, 
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use,    unite,   rjide,   full,   ap,   <im ;     pity;     food,   f<ibt;     out,   oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   ink;     tben,   thin;     boN;     zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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familiar,  and  versatile.  Conversation  is  more  continuous 
and  sustained,  and  turns  ordinarily  upon  topics  of  higlier 
interest.    Cliildren  talk  to  their  parents  or  to  their  com- 

E anions ;  men  converse  together  in  mixed  assemblies, 
ir.  Jolnison  once  remarked,  of  an  evening:  spent  in  so- 
ciety, that  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  talk,  but  no 
conversation. 

Con'ver-sa'tlon-al  (kon'ver-sa'shiin-al),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  conversation  ;  in  the  manner  of  one  conversing  ; 
as,  a  conversational  style.  Thackeray. 

Con'ver-sa'tlon-al-iSt,  n.     A  conversationist. 

Con'ver-sa'tioned  (-shtiud),  a.  Acquainted  with  man- 
ners and  deportment ;  behaved.     \_Obs.'] 

Till  she  be  better  conversationed,  .  .  .  I  'U  keep 

As  far  from  her  as  the  gallows.  Beau.  8f  Fl. 

Con'ver-sa'tion-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  A  word  or  phrase 
used  in  conversation ;  a  colloquialism. 

Con'ver-sa'tion-ist,  n.  One  who  converses  much,  or 
who  excels  in  conversation.  Byron. 

Con-ver'sa-tive  (k5n-ver'sa-tiv),  a.  Relating  to  in- 
tercourse with  men ;  social ;  —  opposed  to  contemplative. 

She  chose  ...  to  endue  him  with  the  conversative  qualities 
of  youth;  Sir  H.  Woiton. 

II  Con'ver-sa'zl-0'ne  (kon'v5r-sa'tse-5'na  or  kon'ver-), 
W.  /  pZ.  CONVEESAZIONI  (-ne).  [It.  See  CoNVEESATION.] 
A  meeting  or  assembly  for  conversation,  particularly  on 
literary  or  scientific  subjects.  Gray. 

These  conversazioni  [at  Florence]  resemble  our  card  assem- 
blies. A.  Vrummond. 

Con- verse'  (kon-vers'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  CoN- 
VEHSED  (-versf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Conversing.]  [F.  con- 
verser,  L.  conversari  to  associate  with  ;  con-  -\-  versari  to 
be  turned,  to  live,  remain,  fr.  versare  to  turn  often,  v. 
intens.  of  vertere  to  turn.  See  Convert.]  1.  To  keep 
company ;  to  hold  intimate  intercourse  ;  to  commune ; 
— followed  by  with. 

To  seek  the  distant  hills,  and  there  converse 
"With  nature.  Thomson. 

Conversing  with  the  world,  we  use  the  world^a  fashions. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
But  to  converse  with  heaven  — 
This  is  not  easy.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  engage  in  familiar  colloquy ;  to  interchange 
thoughts  and  opinions  in  a  free,  informal  manner ;  to 
chat ;  —  followed  by  with  before  a  person  ;  by  ok,  about, 
concerning,  etc.,  before  a  thing. 

Companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together.      ShaJc. 
We  had  conversed  so  often  on  that  subject.     Dryden. 

3.  To  have  knowledge  of,  from  long  intercourse  or 
study  ;  —  said  of  things. 

According  as  the  objects  they  converse  with  afford  greater  or 

less  variety.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  To  associate  ;  commune ;  discourse ;  talk ;  chat. 

Con'verse  (kon'vers),  n.     1.  Frequent  intercourse ; 

familiar  communion ;  intimate  association.  Glanvill. 

'Tia  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and  view  her  stores  unrolled. 

Byron. 
2.  Familiar  discourse  ;  free  interchange  of  thoughts  or 
views ;  conversation  ;  cliat. 

Formed  by  thy  converse  happily  to  steer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.         Tope. 

Con'verse,  a.  [L.  conversus,  p.  p.  of  convertere.  See 
Convert.]  Turned  about ;  reversed  in  order  or  rela- 
tion ;  reciprocal ;  as,  a  converse  proposition. 

Con'verse,  n.  1.  (Logic)  A  proposition  which  arises 
from  interchanging  the  terms  of  another,  as  by  putting 
the  predicate  for  the  subject,  and  the  subject  for  the 
predicate  ;  as,  no  virtue  is  vice,  no  vice  is  virtue. 

J^"  It  should  not  (as  is  often  done)  be  confounded 
with  the  contrary  or  opposite  of  a  proposition,  which  is 
formed  by  introducing  the  negative  not  or  no. 

2.  {Math.)  A  proposition  in  wliich,  after  a  conclusion 
from  something  supposed  has  been  drawn,  the  order  is 
inverted,  making  the  conclusion  the  supposition  or  prem- 
ises, what  was  first  supposed  becoming  now  the  conclu- 
sion or  inference.  Thus,  if  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are 
equal,  the  angles  opposite  the  sides  are  equal ;  and  the 
converse  is  true,  i.  e. ,  if  these  angles  are  equal,  the  two 
sides  are  equal. 

Con'verse-ly  (kon'vers-lj  or  kSn-verslj? ;  277),  adv. 
In  a  converse  manner ;  with  change  of  order  or  relation ; 
reciprocally.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Con-vers'er  (kon-vers'er),  n.  One  who  engages  in 
conversation. 

Con-ver'si-ble  (-ver'si-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  con- 
verted or  reversed.  Hammond. 

Con-ver'sion  (kon-ver'shiin),  n.  [L.  conversio:  cf. 
F.  conversion.  See  Convert.]  1.  The  act  of  turning 
or  changing  from  one  state  or  condition  to  another,  or 
the  state  of  being  changed ;  transmutation ;  change. 

Artificial  conversion  of  water  into  ice.  Bacon. 

The  conversion  of  the  aUment  into  fat.    Arbuthnoi. 

2.  The  act  of  changing  one's  views  or  course,  as  in 
passing  from  one  side,  party,  or  form  of  religion  to  an- 
other ;  also,  the  state  of  being  so  changed.  "  Conversion 
to  Christianity."  Preseoii. 

3.  {Law)  An  appropriation  of,  and  dealing  with,  the 
property  of  another  as  if  it  were  one's  own,  without 
right ;  as,  the  conversion  of  a  horse. 

Or  bring  my  action  of  conversUm 
A^id  trover  for  my  goods.  Hudtbras. 

4.  {Logic)  The  act  of  interchanging  the  terms  of  a 
proposition,  as  by  putting  the  subject  in  the  place  of  the 
predicate,  or  the  contrary. 

5.  {Math.)  A  change  or  reduction  of  the  form  or  value 
of  a  proposition ;  as,  the  conversion  of  equations ;  the 
conversion  of  proportions. 

6.  {Mil.')  {a)  A  change  of  front,  as  of  a  body  of  troops 
attacked  in  the  flank,  (b)  A  change  of  character  or  use, 
as  of  smoothbore  guns  into  rifles. 

7.  {Theol.)  A  spiritual  and  moral  change  attending  a 


change  of  belief  with  conviction  ;  a  change  of  heart ;  a 
change  from  the  service  of  the  world  to  the  service  of 
God ;  a  change  of  the  ruling  disposition  of  the  soul,  in- 
volving a  transformation  of  the  outward  life. 

He  oft 

Frequented  their  assemblies, . . .  and  to  them  preached 

Conversion  and  repentance,  as  to  souls 

In  prison  under  judgments  imminent.  Milton. 

Con-ver'sive  (kon-ver'siv),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
converted  or  changed. 

2.  Ready  to  converse  ;  social.     lArchaicJ      Feltham. 

Con-veit'  (-vert'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Converted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Converting.]  "[L.  convertere,  -versum  ; 
con-  -\-  vertere  to  turn  :  cf.  F.  convertir.     See  Verse.] 

1.  To  cause  to  turn  ,  to  turn.     [06s.] 

O,  which  way  shall  I  first  convert  myself  ?    B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  change  or  turn  from  one  state  or  condition  to 
another ;  to  alter  in  form,  substance,  or  quality ;  to 
transform ;  to  transmute  ;  as,  to  convert  water  into  ice. 
If  the  whole  atmosphere  were  converted  into  water.    T.  Burnet. 

That  still  lessens 
The  sorrow,  and  converts  it  nigh  to  joy.  Milton. 

3.  To  change  or  turn  from  one  belief  or  course  to  an- 
other, as  from  one  religion  to  another  or  from  one  party 
or  sect  to  another. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  convert  the  Moslems.    Prescott. 

4.  To  produce  the  spiritual  change  called  conversion 
in  (any  one) ;  to  turn  from  a  bad  life  to  a  good  one ;  to 
change  the  heart  and  moral  character  of  (any  one)  from 
the  controlling  power  of  sin  to  that  of  holiness. 

He  which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  way 
shall  save  a  soul  from  death.  James  v.  20. 

5.  To  apply  to  any  use  by  a  diversion  from  the  proper 
or  intended  use  ;  to  appropriate  dishonestly  or  illegally. 

When  a  bystander  took  a  coin  to  get  it  changed,  and  converted 
it,  [it  was]  held  no  larceny.  Cooley. 

6.  To  exchange  for  some  specified  equivalent ;  as,  to 
convert  goods  into  money. 

7.  {Logic)  To  change  (one  proposition)  into  another,  so 
that  what  was  the  subject  of  the  first  becomes  the  predi- 
cate of  the  second. 

8.  To  turn  into  another  language ;  to  translate.  lObs."] 
Which  story  .  .  .  Catullus  more  elegantly  converter}. 

B.  Jonson. 

Converted  gims,  cast-iron  gtms  lined  ■nith  wrought-iron 
or  steel  tubes.  Farrow.  —  Convertmg  furnace  (Steel 
Manuf.),  a  furnace  in  which  wrought  iron  is  converted 
into  steel  by  cementation. 

Syn.  —  To  change  ;  turn ;  transmute  ;  appropriate. 

Con-vert',  v.  i.     To  be  turned  or  changed  in  character 

or  direction ;  to  undergo  a  change,  physically  or  morally. 

If  Nebo  had  had  the  preaching  that  thou  hast,  thev  [the 

Neboites]  would  have  converted.  Latimer. 

A  red  dust  which  converteth  into  worms.       Sandys. 

The  public  hope 

And  eye  to  thee  converting.  Thomson. 

Con'vert  (kon'vert),  n.  1.  A  person  who  is  converted 
from  one  opinion  or  practice  to  another ;  a  person  who 
is  won  over  to,  or  heartUy  embraces,  a  creed,  religious 
system,  or  party,  in  which  he  has  not  previously  believed ; 
especially,  one  who  turns  from  the  controUhig  power  of 
sin  to  that  of  holiness,  or  from  imbeUef  to  Christianity. 

The  Jesuits  did  not  persuade  the  converts  to  lay  aside  the  use 
of  images.  Bp.  Stillingfteet. 

2.  A  lay  friar  or  brother,  permitted  to  enter  a  monas- 
tery for  the  service  of  the  house,  but  without  orders, 
and  not  allowed  to  sing  in  the  choir. 

Syn.  —  Proselyte  ;  neophyte.  —  Convert,  Proselyte, 
Pervert.  A  convert  is  one  who  turns  from  what  he  be- 
lieves to  have  been  a  decided  error  of  faith  or  practice. 
Such  a  change  may  relate  to  religion,  politics,  or  other 
subjects.  Properly  considered,  it  is  not  confined  to  spec- 
ulation alone,  but  affects  the  whole  current  of  one's  feel- 
ings and  tlie  tenor  of  his  actions.  As  such  a  change  car- 
ries with  it  the  appearance  of  sincerity,  the  term  convert 
is  usually  taken  m  a  good  sense.  Proselyte  is  a  term  of 
more  ambiguous  use  and  application.  It  was  first  applied 
to  an  adherent  of  one  religious  system  who  had  trans- 
ferred himself  externally  to  some  other  religious  system ; 
and  is  also  applied  to  one  who  makes  a  similar  transfer  in 
respect  to  systems  of  philosophy  or  speculation.  The 
term  has  little  or  no  reference  to  the  state  of  the  heart. 
Pervert  is  a  term  of  recent  origin,  designed  to  express 
the  contrary  of  convert,  and  to  stigmatize  a  person  as 
drawn  off  or  perverted  from  the  true  faith.  It  has  been 
more  particularly  applied  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  those  who  have  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Con'ver-tend'  (kon'ver-tend'),  n.  [L.  convertendus 
to  be  converted.]  {Logic)  Any  proposition  which  is 
subjected  to  the  process  of  conversion  ;  —  so  called  in  its 
relation  to  itself  as  converted,  after  which  process  it  is 
termed  the  converse.     See  Converse,  n.  {Logic). 

Con-vert'er  (kon-vert'er),  n.  1.  One  who  converts ; 
one  who  makes  converts. 

2.  {Steel  Manuf.)  A  retort,  used  in  the  Bessemer 
process,  in  which  molten  cast  iron  is  decarburized  and 
converted  into  steel  by  a  blast  of  air  forced  through  the 
liquid  metal. 

Con-vert'!-bil'l-ty  (-I-bTlt-ti^),  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  convertible  ;  capability  of  being  ex- 
changed ;  convertibleness. 

The  mutual  convertibility  of  land  into  money,  and  of  money 
into  land.  Burke. 

Con-vert'1-ble  (kon-vert'I-b'l),  a.  [L.  convertibilis  : 
cf.  F.  convertible.']  1.  Capable  of  being  converted ;  sus- 
ceptible of  change  ;  transmutable  ;  transformable. 

Minerals  are  not  convertible  into  another  species,  though  of 
the  same  genus.  Harvey. 

2.  Capable  of  being  exchanged  or  interchanged  ;  re- 
ciprocal ;  interchangeable. 

So  long  as  we  are  in  the  regions  of  nature,  miraculous  and 
improbable,  miraculous  and  incredible,  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
main convertible  terms.  Trench. 


Con-vert'1-ble-ness  (kon-vert'I-b'l-ngs),  n.  The  gtate 
of  being  convertible  ;  convertibility. 

Con-vert'i-bly,  adv.     In  a  convertible  manner. 

Con'vert-ite  (kou'vert'it),  n.  [Cf.  It.  eonvertito,  p.  p. 
of  convertire  to  convert.]     A  convert.     [06s.]         Shak. 

Gon'vex  (kon'veks),  a.  [L.  convexus  vaulted,  arched, 
convex,  concave,  fr.  convehere  to  bring  together:  cf.  ¥. 
convexe.  See  Vehicle.]  Rising  or 
swelling  into  a  spherical  or  rounded 
form ;  regularly  protuberant  or  bul- 
ging ;  —  said  of  a  spherical  surface  or  Section  of  Convex, 
curved  line  when  viewed  from  without,  ?■"  Kano-convex, 
in  opposition  to  concave.  ^°^' 

Drops  of  water  naturally  form  themselves  into  figures  with  a 
convex  surface.  Whewell. 

Double  convex,  convex  on  both  sides ;  convexo-convex. 

Con'vex,  n.    A  convex  body  or  sur- 
face. 

Half  heaven's  convex  glitters  with   the 
fl''™'^-  Tickell.  Section  of  Double 

111^°"  This  word  was  often  pronounced  Convex,  or  Con- 
con-vex'  by  early  writers,  as  by  Milton,  v  e  x  o  -  convex, 
and  occasionally  by  later  poets.  Lens. 

Con'vesed  (kSn'vgkst  or  kon-v5ksf ),  a.  Made  con- 
vex ;  protuberant  in  a  spherical  form.       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-vex'ed-ly  (kon-vSks'ed-ly),  adv.  In  a  convex 
form  ;  convexly.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-vex'ed-ness,  n.    Convexity. 

Con-vex'i-ty  (-I-tJ),  re. ;  pi.  Convexities  (-tiz).    [L. 
convexitas :  cf.  F.  convexite.']     The  state  of  being  con- 
vex ;  the  exterior  surface  of  a  convex  body ;  roundness. 
A  smooth,  uniform  convexity  and  rotundity  of  a  globe.  Bentley. 

Con'vex-ly  (k5n'vgks-ljf ),  adv.  In  a  convex  form  ; 
as,  a  body  convexly  shaped. 

Con'vex-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  convex;  con- 
vexity. 

Con-vex'o  -  con'cave   (kon-vSks'o- 

k5n'kav  or  -konlsav),  a.  Convex  on 
one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other. 
The  curves  of  the  convex  and  concave  Section  of  Con- 
sides  may  be  alike  or  may  be  different.  V^°  -  concave 
See  Meniscus. 

Con-vex'o-GOn'vex  (-kon'vgks),  a.  Convex  on  both 
sides  ;  double  convex.     See  under  Convex,  a. 

Con-veX'O-plane'  (-plan'),  a.  Convex  on  one  side, 
and  flat  on  the  other ;  plano-convex. 

Con-vey'  (k5n-va'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Conveyed 
(-vad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Conveying.]  [OP*,  conveier, 
convoier,  to  escort,  convoy,  F.  conveyer,  LL.  conviare, , 
fr.  L.  con-  -\-  via  way.  See  Viaduct,  Voyage,  and  cf. 
Convoy.]  1.  To  carry  from  one  place  to  another;  to 
bear  or  transport. 

I  will  convey  them  by  sea  in  floats.        1  Kings  v.  9. 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  pass  from  one  place  or  person  to  an- 
other ;  to  serve  as  a  medium  in  carrying  (anything)  from 
one  place  or  person  to  another ;  to  transmit ;  as,  air  con- 
veys sound ;  words  convey  ideas. 

3.  To  transfer  or  deliver  to  another ;  to  make  over,  as 
property ;  more  strictly  {Law),  to  transfer  (real  estate) 
or  pass  (a  title  to  real  estate)  by  a  sealed  writing. 

The  Earl  of  Desmond  .  .  ,  secretly  conveyed  all  his  lands  to 
feoffees  in  trust.  Spenser. 

4.  To  impart  or  communicate ;  as,  to  convey  an  im- 
pression ;  to  convey  information. 

Men  fill  one  another's  heads  with  noise  and  sound,  but  con' 
vey  not  thereby  their  thoughts.  Locke, 

5.  To  manage  with  privacy ;  to  carry  out.     [05s.] 

I  .  .  .  will  convey  the  business  as  I  shall  find  means.    Shak. 

6.  To  carry  or  take  away  secretly ;  to  steal :  to  thieve. 
[06s.] 

7.  To  accompany ;  to  convoy.     [06s.]  Chaucer, 
Syn.  —  To  carry ;  transport ;  bear ;  transmit ;  transfer. 

Con-vey',  v.  i.     To  play  the  thief ;  to  steal.     ICanf] 
But  as  I  am  Crack,  I  will  convey,  crossbite,  and  cheat  upon 

Simplicius.  Marston. 

Con-vey'a-We  (kon-va'a-b'l),  a.  <  Capable  of  being 
conveyed  or  transferred.  Burke. 

Con-vey'ance  (kon-va'ans),  n.  1.  The  act  of  con- 
veying, carrying,  or  transporting ;  carriage. 

The  long  journey  was  to  be  performed  on  horseback,  —  the 

only  sure  mode  of  conveyance.  Brescott. 

Following  the  river  downward,  there  is  conveyance  into  the 

countries  named  in  the  text.  Sir  W.  Baleigh. 

2.  The  instrument  or  means  of  carrying  or  trans- 
porting anything  from  place  to  place ;  the  vehicle  in 
which,  or  means  by  which,  anything  is  carried  from  one 
place  to  another ;  as,  stagecoaches,  omnibuses,  etc.,  are 
conveyances;  a  canal  or  aqueduct  is  a  conveyance  for 
water. 

These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood.      Shak, 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  transferring,  transmitting, 
handing  down,  or  communicating ;  transmission. 

Tradition  is  no  infallible  way  of  conveyance.    Stillingjleet, 

4.  {Law)  The  act  by  which  the  title  to  property,  esp. 
real  estate,  is  transferred  ;  transfer  of  ownership  ;  an  in- 
strument in  writing  (as  a  deed  or  mortgage),  by  which 
the  title  to  property  is  conveyed  from  one  person  to  an- 
other. 

[He]  found  the  conveyances  in  law  to  he  so  firm,  that  in  jus- 
tice he  must  decree  the  land  to  the  earl.  Clarendon. 

5.  Dishonest  management,  or  artifice.     [05s.] 

The  very  Jesuits  themselves  .  .  .  can  not  possibly  devise  any 
juggling  conveyance  how  to  shift  it  of£.  Hatcewill. 

Con-vey'an-cer  (kon-va'an-ser),  n.  {Law)  One  whose 
business  is  to  draw  up  conveyances  of  property,  as  deeds, 
mortgages,  leases,  etc.  Burrill. 

Con-vey'an-omg  (-sing),  n.  {Law)  The  business  of  a 
conveyancer ;  the  act  or  business  of  drawing  deeds, 
leases,  or  other  writings,  for  transferring  the  title  to 
property  from  one  person  to  another. 
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Con-Vey'er  (kSn-vS'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
conveys  or  carries,  trausiiiits  or  transfers. 

2.  One  given  to  artifices  or  secret  practices ;  a  juggler ; 
a  cheat ;  a  thief.     [Oi«.]  Shak. 

Oon-vey'or  (-er),  n.  (3Iach.)  A  contrivance  for  car- 
rying objects  from  place  to  place  ;  e'sp.,  one  for  convey- 
ing grain,  coal,  etc.,  —  as  a  spiral  or  screw  turning  in  a 
pipe  or  trough,  an  endless  belt  with  buckets,  or  a  truck 
running  along  a  rope. 

Con-vl'ci-ate  (-vTsh'i-at),  v.  i.    [L.  conviciatus,  p.  p. 

of  conviciari  to  revile,  fr.  conviciuvi  loud  reproach.] 

To  utter  reproaches ;  to  raise  a  clamor  ;  to  rail.     [Obs.] 

To  conviclate  instead  of  accusing.  Laud. 

Con'vl-cln'1-ty  (kSn'vT-stn'i-ty),  n.;  pi.  CoNviciNi- 
TIES  (-tiz).     Immediate  vicinity ;  neighborhood. 
The  convicinitij  and  contiguity  of  the  two  parishes.   T.  Warton. 

Con-Vl'ciOUS  (-vTsh'us),  a.  Expressing  reproach; 
abusive  ;  railing  ;  taimting.  [Oi«.]  "  Conviclous 
words."  Queen  Elizabeth  (1559). 

Con-vlct'  (kSn-vIkf),  p.  a.    [L.  conviclus,  p.  p.  of 

convincere  to  convict,  prove.     See  Convince.]    Proved 

or  found  guilty ;  convicted.     \_Obs.']  Shak. 

Convict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law.         Milton. 

Con'Vlct  (kSn'vTkt),  re.  1.  A  person  proved  guilty  of 
a  crime  alleged  against  him ;  one  legally  convicted  or 
sentenced  to  pimishment  for  some  crime. 

2.  A  criminal  sentenced  to  penal  servitude. 

Syn.  — Malefactor ;  culprit;  felon;  criminal. 

Con-vlct'  (kSn-vIkf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Conticted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Convicting.]  1.  To  prove  or  find  guilty 
of  an  offense  or  crime  charged  ;  to  pronounce  guilty,  as 
by  legal  decision,  or  by  one's  conscience. 

He  [Baiter]  .  .  .  had  been  convicted  by  a  jury.    Macaulay. 

They  which  heard  it,  being  convicted  by  their  own  con- 
science, went  out  one  by  one.  John  viii.  9. 

2.  To  prove  or  show  to  be  false ;  to  confute  ;  to  refute. 
[06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3-  To  demonstrate  by  proof  or  evidence  ;  to  prove. 

Imagining  that  these  proofs  will  cojivict  a  testament  to  have 
that  in  it  which  other  men  can  nowhere  by  reading  find. 

Booker. 

4.  To  defeat ;  to  doom  to  destruction.     [06.S.] 

A  whole  arniado  of  convicted  sail.  Shak. 

;  Syn.  —  To  confute  ;  detect ;  convince  ;  confound. 

Con-vlct'1-ble  (k5u-vik'ti-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
convicted.     [-R.]  Ash. 

Con-Vlc'tlon  (k8n-vik'shun),  n.  [L.  eonviciio  proof  : 
cf.  F.  conviction  conviction  (in  senses  3  &  4).  See  CoN- 
TICT,  Convince.]  1.  The  act  of  convicting;  the  act  of 
proving,  finding,  or  adjudging,  guilty  of  an  offense. 

The  greater  certainty  of  conviction  and  the  greater  certainty 
of  punishment.  BaUam. 

2.  (Laio)  A  judgment  of  condemnation  entered  by  a 
court  having  jurisdiction  ;  the  act  or  process  of  finding 
guilty,  or  the  state  of  being  found  guilty  of  any  crime  by 
a  legal  tribunal. 

Conviction  may  accrue  two  ways.       Blaclstone. 

3.  The  act  of  convincing  of  error,  or  of  compelling  the 
admission  of  a  truth  ;  confutation. 

For  all  his  tedious  talk  is  but  vain  boast. 

Or  subtle  shifts  conviction  to  evade.  Milton. 

4.  The  state  of  being  convinced  or  convicted ;  strong 
persuasion  or  belief  ;  especially,  the  state  of  being  con- 
victed of  sin,  or  by  one's  conscience. 

To  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good,  against  the  conviction  of  their 
own  consciences.  Swift. 

And  did  you  presently  fall  under  the  power  of  this  conviction  f 

Bunyan. 

Syn.  —  Conviction  ;  Peesuasion.  —  Conviction  respects 
solely  matters  of  belief  or  faith ;  persuasion  respects 
matters  of  belief  or  practice.  Conviction  respects  our 
most  important  duties ;  persuasion  is  frequently  applied 
to  matters  of  indifference.  Crabb.  —  Conviction  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  [operation  of  the]  understanding ;  persuasion, 
of  the  will.  Conviction  is  a  necessity  of  the  mind,  per- 
suasion an  acquiescence  of  the  inclination.  C  /.  Smith. 
—  Persuasion  often  induces  men  to  act  in  opposition  to 
their  conviction  of  duty. 

Con'vict-ism  (kon'vikt-tz'm),  n.  The  policy  or  prac- 
tice of  transporting  convicts  to  penal  settlements.  "  The 
evils  of  convictism."  W.  Sowitt. 

Con-vlct'lve  (kon-vlk'tiv),  a.  Convincing,  [i?.] 
The  best  and  most  convictive  argument.       Olanvill. 

— Con-vlct'lve-ly,  a(Zw.  —  Con-vlct'ive-ness,  n. 

Con-vlnce'    (k5n-vins'),  V.  t.     limp.   &  p.  p.  Con- 
vinced (-viusf )  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Convincing.]     [L.  con- 
vincere, -vicium,  to  refute,  prove ;  con-  -\-  vincere  to  con- 
quer.   See  VioTOK,  and  cf.  Convict.]     1.  To  overpower ; 
to  overcome ;  to  subdue  or  master.     [06s.] 
His  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassail  so  convince 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume.  Shak. 

2.  To  overcome  by  argument  ;  to  force  to  yield  assent 
to  truth ;  to  satisfy  by  proof. 

Such  convincing  proofs  and  assurances  of  it  as  might  enable 
them  to  conviiice  others.  Atterbury. 

3.  To  confute  ;  to  prove  the  fallacy  of.     [06s.] 

God  never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheism,  because  his 
ordinary  works  convince  it.  Bacon. 

4.  To  prove  guilty  ;  to  convict.     [06s.] 

Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?     John  viii.  46. 
Seek  not  to  convince  me  of  a  crime 
Which  I  can  ne'er  repent,  nor  you  can  pardon.    Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  persuade ;  satisfy ;  convict.  —  To  Convince, 
Persuade.  To  convince  is  an  act  of  the  understanding; 
to  persuade,  of  the  will  or  feelings.  The  one  is  effected 
by  argument,  the  other  by  motives.  There  are  cases,  how- 
ever, m  which  persuade  may  seem  to  be  used  in  reference 
only  to  the  assent  of  the  understanding ;  as  when  we  say, 
I  am  persuaded  it  is  so  ;  I  can  not  persuade  myself  of  the 
tact.  But  in  such  instances  there  is  usually  or  always  a 
degree  of  awakened  feeling  which  has  had  its  share  in 
producing  the  assent  of  the  understanding. 


Con-Vlnce'inent  (kSn-vIns'ment),  n.  Act  of  convin- 
cing, or  state  of  being  convinced  ;  conviction,     [i?.] 

The  fear  of  a  convincement.  Jlilton. 

Con-Vln'cer  (kSn-vTn'ser),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
convinces  ;  one  who  wins  over  by  proof. 

Con-vin'cl-ble  (-st-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  con- 
vinced or  won  over. 

2.  Capable  of  being  confuted  and  disproved  by  argu- 
ment ;  refutable.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-vln'clng-ly  (kon-vTn'stng-li^),  adv.  In  a  convin- 
cmg  manner  ;  in  a  manner  to  compel  assent. 

Con-Vln'cing-ness,  n.  The  power  of  convincing,  or 
the  quality  of  being  convincing. 

Con-Viv'al  (kSn-vi'val),  a.  [L.  convivalis.  See  Con- 
vive.] Pertaining  to  a  feast  or  to  festivity  ;  convivial. 
[06s.]     "  A  convival  dish."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Con-Vlve'  (kSn-viv'),  V.  i.  [L.  convivari ;  akin  to  con- 
viviuin  a  feast,  convivere  to  Uve  or  feast  together ;  con- 
4-  vivere  to  live.]  To  feast  together ;  to  be  convivial. 
[06s.]     "There,  in  the  full,  coreiiiVe  we."  Shak. 

Con'vlve  (kon'viv),  n.  [L.  conviva:  cf.  F.  convive.^ 
A  guest  at  a  banquet,    [i?.]  Beaumont. 

Con-viv'i-al  (k5n-vTv'i-al ;  277),  a.  [From  L.  con- 
vivium  a  feast ;  con-  -\-  vivere  to  live.  See  Victuals, 
and  cf.  Convive.]  Of  or  relating  to  a  feast  or  entertain- 
ment, or  to  eating  and  drinking,  with  accompanying  fes- 
tivity ;  festive  ;  social ;  gay ;  jovial. 

Which  feasts  convivial  meetings  we  did  name.    Denham. 

Con-viv'1-al-ist,  n.     A  person  of  convivial  habits. 

Con-VlV'1-al'i-ty  (-51'T-ty),  n.;  pi.  Convivialities 
(-tiz).  The  good  humor  or  mirth  indulged  in  upon  fes- 
tive occasions  ;  a  convivial  spirit  or  humor ;  festivity. 

Con-Vlv'l-al-ly  (-cl-ly),  adv.     In  a  convivial  manner. 

Con'VO-cate  (k5n'vo-kat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CoN- 
vocated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Convocatino.]  [L.  convoca- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  convocare  to  convocate  ;  con-  -{-  vocare  to 
call.  See  Vocal,  and  cf.  Convoke.]  To  convoke  ;  to  call 
together.     [06s.]  May  (Lucan). 

Con'VO-ca'tion  (kon'vS-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  convocatio  : 
cf.  F.  convocation.  See  Convoke.]  1.  The  act  of  call- 
ing or  assembling  by  summons. 

2.  An  assembly  or  meeting. 

In  the  first  day  there  shall  be  a  holy  convocation.    Ex.  xii.  16. 

3.  (Ch.  of  Eng.)  An  assembly  of  the  clergy,  by  their 
representatives,  to  consult  on  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

J^^  In  England,  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and 
ToTK  have  each  their  convocation,  but  no  sessions  for 
business  were  allowed  from  1717  to  1861.  The  Convocation 
of  Canterbury  consists  of  two  houses.  In  the  Convoca- 
tion of  York  the  business  has  been  generally  conducted 
in  one  assembly. 

4.  (0.r/.  University)  An  academical  assembly,  in 
which  the  business  of  the  university  is  transacted. 

Syn.  —  Meeting  ;  assembly ;  congregation ;  congress  ; 
diet ;  convention  ;  synod  ;  council. 

Con'vo-ca'tion-al  (k8n'v6-ka'shun-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  convocation. 

Con'VO-ca'Uon-ist,  n.  An  advocate  or  defender  of 
convocation. 

Con-voke'  (kon-vok'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Convoked 
(-vokf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Convoking.]  [L.  convocare: 
cf.  E.  convoquer.  See  Convocate.]  To  call  together ; 
to  summon  to  meet ;  to  assemble  by  summons. 

There  remained  no  resource  but  the  dreadful  one  of  con- 
voking a  parliament.  Palfrey. 

Syn.  — To  summon ;  assemble ;  convene.    See  Call. 

Con'VO-lUte  (kon'vo-lut),  a.  [L.  convolutus,  p.  p.  of 
convolvere.  See  Convolve.]  {Boi.)  Rolled  or  wound 
together,  one  part  upon  another ;  —  said  of  the  leaves  of 
plants  in  aestivation. 

Con'VO-lu'ted  (-lii'tSd),  a.     1.  Having  convolutions. 
Beaks  recurved  and  convoluted  like  a  ram's  horn.    Pennant. 

2.  Folded  in  tortuous  windings. 

A  highly  convoluted  brain.     Korth  Amer.  Rev. 

Con'VO-ln'tlon  (kSn'vo-lu'shiin),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
rolling  anything  upon  itself,  or  one  thing  upon  another ; 
a  winding  motion. 

O'er  the  calm  sea,  in  convolution  swift, 

The  feathered  eddy  floats.  TTiomson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  rolled  upon  itself,  or  rolled  or 
doubled  together ;  a  tortuous  or  sinuous  winding  or  fold, 
as  of  something  rolled  or  folded  upon  itself.   Blackmore. 

3.  (^Anat.)  An  irregular,  tortuous  folding  of  an  organ 
or  part ;  as,  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines  ;  the  cer- 
ebral convolutions.    See  Bkain. 

Con-volve'  (kSn-volv'),  v.  t.   [imp.  &p.  p.  Convolved 

(-volvd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Convolving.]     [L.  convolvere, 

-volutum  ;  con-  -f-  volvere  to  roll.     See  Voluble.]    To 

roll  or  wind  together ;  to  roll  or  twist  one  part  on  another. 

Then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 

And  writhed  him  to  and  fro  convolved.  Milton. 

Con-VOl'VU-la'ceous  (kSn-vSl'viS-la'shiis),  a.  [From 
Convolvulus.]  (Bot.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
the  family  of  plants  of  which  the  bindweed  and  the  mom- 
ing-glory  are  common  examples. 

Con-VOl'vu-lin  (kon-vol'viS-lin),  n.  (Chem.)  A  gluco- 
side  occurring  in  jalap  (the  root  of  a  oonvolvulaceous 
plant),  and  extracted  as  a  colorless,  tasteless,  gummy 
mass  of  powerful  purgative  properties. 

Con-vol''(ni-lus  (kon-vBl'vu-ltis),  re.. ;  pi.  L.  Convol- 
vuLi  (-li),  E.  Convolvuluses  (-ez).  [L.,  bindweed,  fr. 
convolvere  to  roll  around.  So  named  from  its  twining 
stems.]  (Bot.)  A  large  genus  of  plants  having  mono- 
petalons  flowers,  including  the  common  bindweed  (C. 
arvensis),  and  formerly  the  mori\ing-glory,  but  this  is 
now  transferred  to  the  genus  Ipomsea. 

The  luster  of  the  long  convolvuluses 

That  coiled  around  the  stately  stems.      Tennyson. 

Con-voy'  (kon-voi'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Convoyed 
(-void') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Convoying.]  [F.  convoy  er,  OF. 
conveier,  convoier.    See  Convey.]    To  accompany  for 


protection,  either  by  sea  or  land  ;  to  attend  for  protec- 
tion ;  to  escort ;  as,  a  frigate  convoys  a  merchantman. 
I  know  ye  skillful  to  convoy 
The  total  freight  of  hope  aiid  joy.  Emerson. 

Con'VOy  (kSn'voi),  re.  [F.  convoi.']  1.  The  act  ot 
attending  for  defense ;  the  state  of  being  so  attended ; 
protection ;  escort. 

To  obtain  the  convoy  of  a  man-of-war.     Macaulajj. 

2.  A  vessel  or  fleet,  or  a  train  or  trains  of  wagons,  em- 
ployed in  the  transportation  of  munitions  of  war,  money^ 
subsistence,  clothing,  etc.,  and  having  an  armed  escort. 

3.  A  protecting  force  accompanying  ships,  etc.,  on 
their  way  from  place  to  place,  by  sea  or  land  ;  an  escort, 
for  protection  or  guidance. 

When  every  morn  my  bosom  glowed 

To  watch  the  convoy  on  the  road.  Emerson. 

4.  Conveyance ;  means  of  transportation.  [Obs.']  Sfutk. 
6.  A  drag  or  brake  applied  to  the  wheels  of  a  carriage, 

to  check  their  velocity  in  going  down  a  hill.  Knight. 

Con-VUlse'  (kon-viUs'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Con- 
vulsed (-vulsf ) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Convulsing.]  [L.  con- 
vulsus,  p.  p.  of  convellere  to  tear  up,  to  shake ;  con-  -f- 
vellere  to  pluck,  pull.]  1.  To  contract  violently  and 
irregularly,  as  the  muscular  parts  of  an  animal  body  ; 
to  shake  with  irregular  spasms,  as  in  excessive  laughter, 
or  in  agony  from  grief  or  pain. 

With  emotions  which  checked  his  voice  and  convulsed  his 
powerful  frame.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  agitate  greatly  ;  to  shake  violently. 
The  world  is  convulsed  by  the  agonies  of  great  nations. 

Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  To  agitate ;  disturb ;  shake  ;  tear ;  rend. 

Con-VUl'slon  (kBn-viil'shan),  n.  [L.  convulsio:  cf. 
F.  convulsion.']  1.  {Med.)  An  unnatural,  violent,  and 
involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscular  parts  of  an  ani- 
mal body. 

2.  Any  violent  and  irregular  motion  or  agitation ;  a 
violent  shaking  ;  a  tumult ;  a  commotion. 
Those  two  massy  pillars. 
With  horrible  convulsion,  to  and  fro 
He  tugged,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came.      Milton. 
Times  of  violence  and  convulsion.  Ames. 

Syn.  — Agitation;  commotion;  tumult;  disturbance. 

Con-VUl'slon-al  (-ol),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having, 
convulsions;  convulsionary.     [if.]  Larrib. 

Con-vnl'slon-a-ry  (-a-rf ),  a.  [Cf .  F.  convulsionnaire.'] 
Pertaining  to  convulsion ;  convulsive.  "  Convulsionary 
struggles."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Con-VUl'slon-a-ry,  n.    A  convulsionist. 

Con-VUl'Slon-ist,  n.  One  who  has  convulsions ;  esp., 
one  of  a  body  of  fanatics  in  France,  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  who  went  into  convulsions  under  the 
influence  of  religious  emotion  ;  as,  the  Convulsionisis  of 
St.  M^dard. 

Con-VUl'slve  (kSn-viil'sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  convulsif."] 
Producing,  or  attended  with,  convulsions  or  spasms ; 
characterized  by  convulsions ;  convulsionary. 

An  irregular,  convulsive  movement  may  be  necessary  to  throw 
off  an  irregular,  convulsive  disease.  Burke. 

Con-VUl'sive-ly,  adv.    In  a  convulsive  manner. 

Co'ny  (ko'ny  or  kun'y  ;  277),  n.  [OE.  coning,  conig, 
coni,  OF.  connin,  conin,  connil,  fr.  L.  cuniculus  a  rabbit, 
cony,  prob.  an  Hispanic  word.]     [Written  also  coney."] 

1.  {Zool.)  {a)  A  rabbit,  esp.  the  European  rabbit 
(Lepus  cuniculus).     (6)  The  chief  hare. 

m^^"  The  cony  of  Scripture  is  thought  to  be  Hyrax 
Syriucus,  called  also  daman,  and  cherogril.   See  Daman. 

2.  A  simpleton.     [06s.] 

It  is  a  most  simple  animal ;  whence  are  derived  our  usual 
phrases  of  cony  and  cony  catcher.  Diefs  Dry  Dinner  (1599). 

3.  (Zool.)  (a)  An  important  edible  West  Indian  fish 
(Epinephelus  apua) ;  the  hind  of  Bermuda.  (6)  A  local 
name  of  the  burbot.     [Eng.] 

Co'ny-catch'  (-kSch'),  v.  i.  To  deceive ;  to  cheat ; 
to  trick.     [06s.] 

Take  heed,  Signor  Baptista,  lest  you  be  cony^catched  in  this 
business.  Shak. 

Co'ny-catoh'er  (-er),  n.  A  cheat ;  a  sharper  ;  a  de- 
ceiver.    [06s.]  Minsheu. 

Con'y-lene  (kon'i-len),  n.  [Coreine  +  acetylene.]  An 
oily  substance,  CgHij,  obtained  from  several  derivatives 
of  conine. 

Con'y-rine  (-rTn  or  -ren),  n.  [From  Conine.]  ( Chem.) 
A  blue,  fluorescent,  oily  base  (regarded  as  a  derivative  of 
pyridine),  obtained  from  conine. 

Coo  (koo),  V.  i.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Cooed  (kood)  ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Cooing.]   [Formed  in  Imitation  of  the  sound  made 

by  doves.]     1.  To  make  a  low  repeated  cry  or  sound, 

like  the  characteristic  note  of  pigeons  or  doves. 

The  stockdove  only  through  the  forest  cooes. 

Mournfully  hoarse.  Thomson. 

2.  To  show  affection ;  to  act  in  a  loving  way.  See 
vmder  Bill,  v.  i.     "  Billing  or  cooing."  Byron. 

Coo'ie,  Coo'ey  (koo'T),  n.  [Of  imitative  origin"]  A 
peculiar  whistling  sound  made  by  the  Australian  abo- 
rigines as  a  call  or  signal. 

Cook  (kook),  V.  i.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  To  make 
the  noise  of  the  cuckoo.     [06s.  or  i?.] 

Constant  cuckoos  cook  on  every  side.    The  Silkivorins  (1599). 

Cook  (kook),  V.  t.  [Etjnuol.  unknown.]  To  throw. 
[Prov.  Eng.]     "  Cooi  me  th.it  ball."  Grose. 

Cook  (kook),  n.  [AS.  coc,  fr.  L.  cocus,  coqwis,  fr. 
coquere  to  cook  ;  akin  to  Gr.  ffe'n-Teii',  Skr.poc,  and  to  E. 
apricot,  biscuit,  concoct,  dyspepsia,  precocious.  Cf. 
Pumpkin.]  1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  prepare  food 
for  the  table  ;  one  who  dresses  or  cooks  meat  or  vegeta- 
bles for  eating. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  fish,  the  European  striped  wrasse. 

Cook,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cooked  (kSOkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Cooking,]  1.  To  prepare,  as  food,  by  boiling, 
roasting,  baking,  broiling,  etc. ;  to  make  suitable  for  eat- 
ing, by  the  agency  of  fire  or  heat. 

2.  To  coiicoct  or  prepare ;  hence,  to  tamper  with  or 
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alter ;  to  garble ;  —  often  with  up  ;  as,  to  cook  up  a 
story ;  to  cook  an  account.     [^Colloq.'] 

They  all  of  them  receive  the  same  advices  from  abroad,  and 
very  often  in  the  same  words  ;  but  their  way  of  cooking  it  is  so 
different.  Addison. 

Cook  (k55k),  V.  i.    To  prepare  food  for  the  table. 

Cook'book'  (-book'),  n.     A  book  of  directions  and 
receipts  for  cooking  ;  a  cookery  book.     [U.  <S.] 
"  Just  How  "  :  a  key  to  the  cookbooks.    Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

Cook-ee'  (kaok-eO,  n.     A  female  cook.     [JJ.1 

Cook'er-y  (kook'er-y),  n.  1.  The  art  or  process  of 
preparing  food  for  the  table,  by  dressing,  compounding, 
and  the  application  of  heat. 

2.  A  delicacy ;  a  dainty.     [Ofo.]  S,.  North. 

Cook'ey,  Cook'ie  (-y),  n.    See  Cooky. 

Cook'maid'  (-mad'),  n.  A  female  servant  or  maid  who 
dresses  provisions  and  assists  the  cook. 

Cook'room'  (-room'),  n.  A  room  for  cookery;  a 
kitchen ;  the  galley  or  caboose  of  a  ship.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Cook'Shop' (-shop'),  ?i.  An  eating  house.  "A  subter- 
ranean cookshop."  Macaulay. 

Cook'y  (-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Cookies  (-xz).  [Cf.  D.  koek  cake, 
dim.  koekje;  akin  to  G.  kuchen,  E.  cake;  or  cf.  OE.  co- 
kei,  prob.,  a  sort  of  cake,  and  prob.  of  French  origin.] 
A  small,  flat,  sweetened  cake  of  various  kinds. 

Cool  (kool),  a.  ICompar.  Coolek  (-er) ;  superl. 
Coolest.]  [AS.  col;  akin  to  D.  koel,  G.  kiihl,  OHG. 
chuoii,  Dan.  k'dlig.,  Sw.  kylig,  also  to  AS.  calan  to  be  cold, 
Icel.  kala.  See  Cold,  and  cf.  Chill.]  1.  Moderately 
cold ;  between  warm  and  cold  ;  lacking  in  warmth ;  pro- 
ducing or  promoting  coolness. 

Fanned  with  cool  winds.  Milton. 

2.  Not  ardent,  warm,  fond,  or  passionate  ;  not  hasty; 
deliberate  ;  exercising  self-control ;  self-possessed ;  dis- 
passionate ;  indifferent ;  as,  a  cool  lover ;  a  cool  debater. 

For  a  patriot,  too  cool.  Goldsmith. 

3.  Not  retaining  heat ;  light ;  as,  a  cool  dress. 

4.  Manifesting  coldness  or  dislike  ;  chilling  ;  apathet- 
ic ;  as,  a  cool  manner. 

5.  Quietly  impudent ;  negligent  of  propriety  in  matters 
of  minor  importance,  either  ignorautly  or  willfully  ;  pre- 
suming and  selfish ;  audacious ;  as,  cool  behavior. 

Its  cool  stare  of  familiarity  was  intolerable.    Hawthorrie. 

6.  Applied  facetiously,  in  a  vague  sense,  to  a  sum  of 
money,  commonly  as  if  to  give  emphasis  to  the  largeness 
of  the  amount. 

He  had  lost  a  cool  hundred.  Fielding. 

Leaving  a  cool  thousand  to  Sir.  Matthew  Pocket.    Dickens. 

Syn.  —  Calm  ;  dispassionate  ;  self-possessed  ;  com- 
posed ;  repulsive ;  frigid  ;  alienated  ;  impudent. 

Cool,  n.  A  moderate  state  of  cold  ;  coolness ;  —  said 
of  the  temperature  of  the  air  between  hot  and  cold  ;  as, 
the  cool  of  the  day ;  the  cool  of  the  morning  or  evening. 

Cool,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cooled  (koold) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Cooling.]  [AS.  colian.  See  Cool,  a.,  and  cf. 
Keel,  v.  t.']  1.  To  make  cool  or  cold;  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of ;  as,  ice  cools  water. 

Send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water, 
and  cool  my  tongue.  Luke  xvi.  24. 

2.  To  moderate  the  heat  or  excitement  of ;  to  allay, 
as  passion  of  any  kind ;  to  calm  ;  to  moderate. 

Wc  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings, 

our  unbitted  lusts.  Shdk. 

To  cool  the  heels,  to  dance  attendance  ;  to  wait,  as  for 

admission  to  a  patron's  house.    [Colloq.]  Dryden. 

Cool,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  less  hot ;  to  lose  heat. 

I  saw  a  smith  stand  "uath  his  hammer,  thus. 

The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool.  Shah. 

2.  To  lose  the  heat  of  excitement  or  passion ;  to  be- 
come less  ardent,  angry,  zealous,  or  affectionate ;  to  be- 
come more  moderate. 

I  will  not  give  myself  liberty  to  think,  lest  I  should  cool. 

Congreve. 

Cool'er  (kool'er),  n.  1.  That  which  cools,  or  abates 
heat  or  excitement. 

If  acid  things  were  used  only  as  coolers^  they  would  not  be  so 
proper  in  this  case.  Arbnthnot. 

2.  Anything  in  or  by  which  liquids  or  other  things  are 
cooled,  as  an  ice  chest,  a  vessel  for  ice  water,  etc. 

Cool'— head'ed  (kool'hgd'gd),  a.  Having  a  temper 
not  easUy  excited  ;  free  from  passion.  —  Cool'-head'ed- 
ness,  re.        _  Burke. 

Coo'lie  (koo^y),  n.    Same  as  Coolt. 

Cool'lng  (kool'ing),  p.  a.  Adapted  to  cool  and  re- 
fresh;  allaying  heat.    "The  cooKn  J  brook."   Goldsmith. 

Cooling  card,  something  that  dashes  hopes.  [Obs.]  —  Cool- 
ing time  (Law),  such  a  lapse  of  time  as  ought,  taking 
aU  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  view,  to  produce  a 
subsiding  of  passion  previously  provoked.    Wharton. 

Cool'lsh,  a.    Somewhat  cool. 

The  nights  began  to  grow  a  little  coolish.    Goldsmith. 

Coolly,  a.    Coolish ;  cool.     [OJs.]  Spenser. 

Coolly,  adv.  In  a  cool  manner  ;  without  heat  or  ex- 
cessive cold ;  without  passion  or  ardor  ;  calmly ;  delib- 
erately ;  with  indifference  ;  impudently. 

Cool'ness,  n.  l.  The  state  of  being  cool;  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  cold ;  a  moderate  degree,  or  a  want,  of 
passion ;  want  of  ardor,  zeal,  or  affection ;  calmness. 

2.  Calm  impudence ;  self-possession.     [Colloq.'] 

Coo'lung  (koo'liing),  «.  [Prom  the  native  name.] 
(Zodl.)  The  great  gray  crane  of  India  (Grus  dnerea). 
[Also  \vritten  coolen  and  cullum.'] 

_Coo'ly,  Coo'lie  (kooly),  n. ;  pi.  Coolies (-ITz).  [Hind. 
kull  a  laborer,  porter :  cf.  Turk,  km,  kyuleh,  slave.]  An 
East  Indian  porter  or  carrier  ;  a  laborer  transported  from 
the  East  Indies,  China,  or  Japan,  for  service  in  some 
other  country. 

Coom  (koom),  n.  [Cf.  G.  kahm  mold  gathered  on 
liquidsj^  D.  kaam,  Sw.  kimrok  pine  soot,  smoke  black, 
Icel.  kam  grime,  film  of  dirt.]  Soot ;  coal  dust ;  refuse 
matter,  as  the  dirty  grease  which  comes  from  axle  boxes, 
or  the  refuse  at  the  mouth  of  an  oven.   Phillips.  Bailey. 


Oooml)  (koom),  n.  [AS.  cumb  a  liquid  measure,  perh. 
from  lii.  cumba  boat,  tomb  of  stone,  f r.  Gr.  kvij-^i)  hol- 
low of  a  vessel,  cup,  boat,  but  cf.  G.  latmpf  bowl.]  A 
dry  measure  of  four  bushels,  or  half  a  quarter.  [Written 
also  com 6.] 

Coomb    1  (koom),  re.      [See  Comb,    Combe,    in   this 

Goombe  j  sense.]  A  hollow  in  a  hillside,  [Prov. 
Eng.']    See  Comb,  Combe. 

Coon  (koon),  re.     {Zool.)  A  raccoon.     See  Raccoon. 

Coon'tie  (kobn'tj'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  cycadaceous  plant  of 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  the  Zamia  integrifolia, 
from  the  stems  of  which  a  kind  of  sago  is  prepared. 

Coop  (koop),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  cypa  a  measure,  D.  kuip 
tub,  Icel.  kupa  bowl,  G.  kufe  coop,  tub ;  all  fr.  L.  cupa 
vat,  tub,  LL.  cupa,  copa,  cup.  See  Cup,  and  cf.  Keeve.] 

1.  A  barrel  or  cask  for  liquor.     [06i.]  Johnson. 

2.  An  inclosure  for  keeping  small  animals ;  a  pen ; 
especially,  a  grated  box  for  confining  poultry. 

3.  A  cart  made  close  with  boards ;  a  tumbrel.    [Scotch'] 
Coop,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cooped  (kobpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  re.  Cooping.]  1.  To  confine  in  a  coop  ;  hence,  to 
shut  up  or  coniiiie  in  a  narrow  compass ;  to  cramp  ;  — 
usually  followed  by  up,  sometimes  by  in. 

The  Trojans  cooped  within  their  walls  so  long.    Dryden. 
The  contempt  of  all  other  knowledge  .  .  .  coops  the  under- 
standing up  within  narrow  bounds.  Locke. 

2.  To  work  upon  in  the  manner  of  a  cooper.  [Obs.] 
"  Shaken  tubs  .  .  .  he  new  cooped."  Holland. 

Syn.  —  To  crowd  ;  confine  ;  imprison. 

Coo-pee'  (kob-pe'),  re.     See  Coupee.    [Obs.]   Johnson. 

Coop'er  (kobp'er;  277),  re.  [From  Coop.]  One  who 
makes  barrels,  hogsheads,  casks,  etc. 

Coop'er,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Coopered  (-"erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  CooPEKmo.]  To  do  the  work  of  a  cooper  upon  ; 
as,  to  cooper  a  cask  or  barrel. 

Coop'er-age  (-Sj),  re.     1.  Work  done  by  a  cooper. 

2.  The  price  paid  for  coopers'  work. 

3.  A  place  where  coopers'  work  is  done. 
Co-bp'er-ant  (k6-8p'er-ant),  a.     [Cf.  F.  coopSrant.] 

Operating  together  ;  as,  co'dperant  forces. 

Co-op'er-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coopekated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  CooPEKATiNG.]  [L.  co'operatvs,  p.  p.  of 
co'dperari  to  cooperate  ;  co-  -j-  operari  to  work,  opus 
work.  See  Opekate.]  To  act  or  operate  jointly  with 
another  or  others  ;  to  concur  in  action,  effort,  or  effect. 
Whate'er  cooperates  to  the  common  mirth.    Crashaw. 

Co-'dp'er-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  re.  [L.  co'dperatio :  cf.  F. 
cooperation.]  1.  The  act  of  cooperating,  or  of  opera- 
ting together  to  one  end  ;  joint  operation ;  concurrent 
effort  or  labor. 

Not  holpen  by  the  co'operation  of  angels.         Bacon. 

2.  {Polit.  Econ.)  The  association  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons for  their  common  benefit. 

Co-bp'er-a-tlve  (kS-op'er-a-tiv),  a.  Operating  jointly 
to  the  same  end. 

Cooperative  society,  a  society  established  on  the  principle 
of  a  ]oint-stock  association,  for  the  production  of  com- 
modities, or  their  purchase  and  distribution  for  con- 
sumption, or  for  the  borrowing  and  lending  of  capital 
among  its  members.  —  Cooperative  store,  a  store  estab- 
lished by  a  cooperative  society,  where  the  members  make 
their  purchases  and  share  in  the  profits  or  losses. 

Co-Bp'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  re.  [L. :  cf.  F.  cooperaieur.] 
One  who  labors  jointly  with  others  to  promote  the  same 
end.     "  Co'operators  with  the  truth."  Boyle. 

Coop'er-ing  (kS6p'er-iug),  n.  Work  done  by  a 
cooper  in  making  or  repairing  barrels,  casks,  etc.  ;  the 
business  of  a  cooper. 

Coop'er-y,  a.  Relating  to  a  cooper ;  coopered.    [Obs."] 
Coopery  vessels  made  of  wood.  Holland. 

Coop'er-y,  re.     The  occupation  of  a  cooper.         Crabb. 

Co-'dpt'  (ko-opf),  V.  t.     [See  Cooptate.    Cf.  F.  coop- 
ter.]     To  choose  or  elect  in  concert  with  another.     [B.] 
Each  of  the  hundred  was  to  coopt  three  others. 

Joivett  (.Thucyd.'). 

Co-'dp'tate  (ko-5p'tat),  v.  t.  [L.  co'dptatus,  p.  p.  of 
co'optare  to  elect  to  something ;  co-  +  optare  to  choose.] 
To  choose;  to  elect ;  to  cobpt.     [Obs.]  Cockeram. 

Co'dp-ta'tion  (ko'Sp-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  co'optatio.]  The 
act  of  choosing  ;  selection  ;  choice.     [Obs.] 

The  first  election  and  cooptation  of  a  friend.    Howell. 

Co'or-daln'  (ko'8r-dan'),  V.  t.  To  ordain  or  appoint 
for  some  purpose  along  with  another. 

Co-dr'di-nance  (ko-6r'di-nans),  re.     Joint  ordinance. 

Co-dr'dl-nate  (-nSt),  a.  [Pref.  co-  +  L.  ordinatus, 
p.  p.  of  ordinare  to  regulate.  See  Oedaih.]  Equal  in 
rank  or  order ;  not  subordinate. 

Whether  there  was  one  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  or 

many  coordiJiate  powers  presiding  over  each  country.         Law. 

Conjunctions  join  sentences  and  coordinate  terms. 

Rev.  R.  Morris. 

Coordinate  adjectives,  adjectives  disconnected  as  re- 
gards one  another,  but  referring  equally  to  the  same 
subject.  —  Coordinate  coi^nnctions,  conjunctions  joining 
independent  propositions.    Rev.  R.  Morris. 

Co-dr'dl-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Cooedinated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Coordinating.]  1.  To  make  coordinate  ; 
to  put  in  the  same  order  or  rank ;  as,  to  co'ordinate  ideas 
in  classification. 

2.  To  give  a  common  action,  movement,  or  condition 
to  ;  to  regulate  and  combine  so  as  to  produce  harmonious 
action  ;  to  adjust ;  to  harmonize ;  as,  to  co'ordinate  mus- 
cular movements. 

Co-dr'di-nate  (-nat),  re.  1.  A  thing  of  the  same  rank 
with  another  thing ;  one  of  two  or  more  persons  or 
things  of  equal  rank,  authority,  or  importance. 

It  has  neither  co'ordinate  nor  analogon  ;  it  is  absolutely  one. 

Coleridge. 

2.  pi.  (Math.)  Lines,  or  other  elements  of  reference, 
by  means  of  which  the  position  of  any  point,  as  of  a 
curve,  is  defined  with  respect  to  certain  fixed  Unes,  or 
planes,  called  co'ordinate  axes  and  co'ordinate  planes. 
See  Abscissa. 
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J^^  Co'drdinates  are  of  several  kinds, 
some  of  the  different  cases,  of  the 
following  elements,  namely :  (a) 
(Geom.  of  Two  Dimensions)  The  ab- 
scissa and  ordinate  of  any  point, 
taken  together :  as  the  abscissa  PT    ''■ —  >^ 

and  ordinate  PX  of  the  point  P  (Fig. 
2),  referred  to  the  coordinate  axes 
AY  and  AX.  (5)  Any  radius  vector  PA 
(Fig.  1),  together  with  its  angle  of  incli- 
nation to  a  fixed  line,  APX,  by  which 
any  point  A  in  the  same  plane  is  re- 
ferred to  that  fixed  line,  and  a  fixed 
point  in  it,  called  the  pole,  P.  (c) 
(Geom.  of  Three  Dimensions)  Any  three 
lines,  or  distances,  PB,  PC,  PD  (Fig.  3), 
taken  parallel  to  three  coordinate  axes, 
AX,  AY,  AZ,  and  measured  from  the 
corresponding  coordinate  fixed  planes,  .        . 

YAZ,    XAZ,    XAY,    to    any   point   in     I       J* — I ^ 

space,  P,  whose  position  is  thereby  de- 
termined with  respect  to  these  planes 
and  axes,  (d)  A  radius  vector,  the  angle 
which  it  makes  mth  a  fixed  plane,  and 
the  angle  which  its  projection  on  the 
plane  makes  with  a  fixed  line  in  the 
plane,  by  which  means  any  point  in  space  at  the  free 
extremity  of  the  radius  vector  is  referred  to  that  fixed 
plane  and  fixed  line,  and  a  fixed  point  in  that  line,  the 
pole  of  the  radius  vector. 

Cartesian  coordinates.  See  under  Cartesian.  —  Geo- 
graphical coordinates,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a 
place,  by  which  its  relative  situation  on  the  globe  is 
kno«-n.  The  height  of  the  place  above  the  sea  level  con- 
stitutes a  third  coordinate.  —  Polar  coijrdinates,  coordi- 
nates made  up  of  a  radius  vector  and  its  angle  of  inclina- 
tion to  another  line,  or  a  line  and  plane  ;  as  those  defined 
in  (6)  and  (d)  above.  —  Rectangular  coordinates,  coordi- 
nates the  axes  of  which  intersect  at  right  angles.  —  Rec- 
tilinear coordinates,  coordinates  made  up  of  right  lines. 
Those  defined  in  (o)  and  (c)  above  are  called  also  Cartesian 
co'drdinates.  —  Trigonometrical  or  Spherical  coordinates, 
elements  of  reference,  by  means  of  which  theposition  of 
a  point  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  may  be  determined 
with  respect  to  two  great  circles  of  the  sphere.  —  Trlllnear 
coordinates,  coordinates  of  a  point  in  a  plane,  consisting 
of  the  three  ratios  which  the  three  distances  of  the  point 
from  three  fixed  lines  have  one  to  another. 

Co-dr'dl-nate-ly  (k6-6r'di-nat-iy),  adv.    In  a  coordi- 
nate manner. 
Co-dr'dl-nate-ness,  re.   The  state  of  being  cobrdinate ; 

equality  of  rank  or  authority. 

Co-br'di-na'tlon  (-na'shtin),  re.  1.  The  act  of  coordi- 
nating; the  act  of  putting  in  the  same  order,  class, 
rank,  dignity,  etc. ;  as,  the  coordination  of  the  execu- 
tive, the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  authority  in  form> 
ing  a  government ;  the  act  of  regulating  and  combining 
so  as  to  produce  harmonious  results  ;  harmonious  adjust- 
ment ;  as,  a  co'drdination  of  functions.  "  Co'ordinalion 
of  muscular  movement  by  the  cerebellum."     Carpenter, 

2.  The  state  of  being  cobrdinate,  or  of  equal  rank, 
dignity,  power,  etc. 

In  this  high  court  of  parliament,  there  is  a  rare  co'drdination 
of  power.  Howell, 

Co-br'dl-na-tive  (ko-8r'dT-na-tTv),  a.  {Gram.)  Ex 
pressing  cobrdination.  J.  W.  Gibbs. 

Coot  (koot),  n.     [Cf .  D.  koet,  W.  cwtiar  ;  cwta  short. 


bobtaUed  +  iar  hen  ;    cf. 

1.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  wad- 
ing bird  vrith  lobate  toes, 
of  the  genus  Fulica. 
The  common  European  or 
bald  coot  is  F.  atra  (see 
under  Bald)  ;  the  Ameri- 
can is  F.  Americana.  (6) 
The  surf  duck  or  scoter. 
In  the  United  States  all 
the  species  of  CEdemia  are 
called  coots.  See  Scotee. 
"As  simple   as   a   coot.'''' 

Halliwell. 

2.  A  stupid  fellow ;  a 
simpleton ;  as,  a  silly  coot. 


cwtau  to  dock.     Of.  Cci.l 


[Colloq.]  ,„..,,     European  Coot  (i^hca  a<ro). 

Coot'er  (-er),  re.    (Zool.) 


(a)  A  fresh-water  tortoise  (Pseudemys  concinna)  ot 
Florida.     (6)  The  box  tortoise. 

Coot'foot'  (-fdSf),  «.  (Zo'ol.)  The  phalarope ;  —  so 
called  because  its  toes  are  like  the  coot's. 

Coo-thay'  (kbo-tha'),  re.  A  striped  satin  made  in 
India.  McElrath. 

Cop  (kSp),  re.     [AS.  cop  ;  cf.  G.  kopj  head.     Cf.  Cup, 
Cob.]    1.  The  top  of  a  thing  ;  the  head ;  a  crest.    [Obs.'\ 
Cop  they  used  to  call 
The  tops  of  many  hills.  Drayton. 

2.  A  conical  or  conical-ended  mass  of  coiled  thread, 
yam,  or  roving,  wound  upon  a  spindle,  etc. 

3.  A  tube  or  quill  upon  which  silk  is  wound. 

4.  (Mil.  Arch.)  Same  as  Meelon. 

5.  A  policeman.     [Slang] 

Cop  waste,  a  kind  of  cotton  waste,  composed  chiefly  of 
remnants  of  cops  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
yam  has  been  unwound. 

Co-pal'ba  (k6-pa'ba;  277), )  re.     [Sp.  &  Pg.,  fr.  Bra- 
Co-pal'va  (ko-pa'va),  )      zU.  cupauba.]    (3Ied.) 

A  more  or  less  viscid,  yellowish  liquid,  the  bitter  oleo- 
resin  of  several  species  of  Copaifera,  a  genus  of  trees 
growing  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
stimulant  and  diuretic,  and  is  much  used  in  affections 
of  the  mucous  membranes ;  —  called  also  balsam  of  co- 
paiba.    [Written  also  capivi.] 

Co'pal  (ko'pal ;  277),  re.  [Sp.,  fr.  Mexican  copalli,  a 
generic  name  of  resins.  Clavigero.]  A  resinous  sub- 
stance flowing  spontaneously  from  trees  of  Zanzibar, 
Madagascar,  and  South  America  (Trachylobium  Hor- 
nemannianum,  T.  verrucossim,  and  Hymen^a  Courbaril), 
and  dug  from  the  earth  where  forests  have  stood  in 
Africa ;  —  used  chiefly  in  making  varnishes.  Ure. 


ale,  senate,   care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   all ;     eve,   event,    end,   fern,   recent ;     ice,   idea,   ill ;     old,   obey,   6rb,   odd ; 
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Co-par'ce-na-ry  (kS-par'se-uS-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Coparce- 
naries (-riz).  l^Tei.  CO- -\- parcenary.']  {Law)  Partuer- 
sliip  iu  iaheritauce ;  joint  heirship ;  joint  right  of  suc- 
cession to  an  iuheritaace. 

Oo-pai/ce-ner  (-ner),  n.  [Pref.  CO-  -f  parcener.} 
(Law)  One  who  has  an  equal  portion  with  others  of  an 
inheritance. 

All  Iho  coparceners  together  make  but  one  heir,  and  have  but 
one  estate  among  them.  Blackstune. 

Co-par'ce-ny  (-ny),  re.  [Abbrev.  of  Coparcenary.] 
(Law)  An  equal  share  of  an  uiheritance. 

Co-part' (-part'),  f.<.  [Cf.  Compart.]  To  share.  \_Obs.'] 
For,  of  all  miseries,  I  hold  that  chief 

Wretched  to  be,  wlien  none  coparts  our  grief.  Webster  (1661). 

Cc-part'ment  (ko-part'ment),  re.  A  compartment. 
[Obs.]  T.  Warton. 

Co-part'ner  (kfi-part'ner),  re.  One  who  is  jointly  con- 
cerned with  one  or  more  persons  in  business,  etc.  ;  a 
partner  ;  an  associate ;  a  partaker  ;  a  sharer. 

The  associates  and  copartners  of  our  loss.         Jlllton. 

Co-part'ner-shlp,  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  a  copart- 
ner or  of  having  a  joint  interest  in  any  matter. 

2.  A  partnership  or  firm  ;  as,  A.  and  B.  liave  tliis  day 
formed  a  copartnership. 

Co-part'ner-y  (-y),M. ;  J5?.  Copartneries  (-Tz),  The 
state  of  being  copartners  in  any  undertaking.     [^.] 

Cop'a-taln  (k5p'5.-tTn),  a.  [Formed  fr.  cop,  in  imita- 
tion of  captain.  See  Cop,  Captain.]  Having  a  high 
crown,  or  a  point  or  peak  at  top.     [Ofc.] 

A  copatain  hat  made  on  a  Flemish  block.     Gascoigne. 

Co-pa'trl-Ot  (ko-pa'trl-ot),  n.     A  joint  patriot. 

Cope  (kop),  re.     [A  doublet  of  cape.    See  Cape,  Cap.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  head.     [06«.]  Johnson. 

2.  Anything  regarded  as  extended  over  the  head,  as 
the  arch  or  concave  of  the  sky,  the  roof  of  a  house,  the 
arch  over  a  door.    "  The  starry  cope  of  heaven. "   Milton. 

3.  An  ecclesiastical  vestment  or  cloak,  semicircular  in 
form,  reaching  from  the  slioulders  nearly  to  the  feet, 
and  open  in  front  except  at  the  top,  where  it  is  united  by 
a  band  or  clasp.  It  is  worn  in  processions  and  on  some 
other  occasions.  Piers  Plowman. 

A  hundred  and  sixty  priests  all  in  their  copes.    Bp.  Burnet. 

4.  An  ancient  tribute  due  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  out 
of  the  lead  mines  in  Derbyshire,  England. 

5.  (Founding)  The  top  part  of  a  flask  or  mold;  the 
outer  part  of  a  loam  mold.  Knight.    De  Colange. 

Cope,  V.  i.  To  form  a  cope  or  arch ;  to  bend  or  arch  ; 
to  bow.     [06j.] 

Some  bending  down  and  coping  toward  the  earth.    Holland. 

Cope,  V.  t,  (Falconry)  To  pare  the  beak  or  talons  of 
(a  hawk).  J.  H.  Walsh. 

Cope,  V.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Coped  (kopt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Copins.]  [OE.  copen,  coupen,  to  buy,  bargain,  prob. 
from  D.  koopen  to  buy,  orig.,  to  bargain.    See  Cheap.] 

1.  To  exchange  or  barter.     [OJi.] 

2.  To  encounter ;  to  meet ;  to  have  to  do  with, 

Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 

As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal.  5fiaA% 

3.  To  enter  into  or  maintain  a  hostile  contest ;  to 
struggle  i  to  combat ;  especially,  to  strive  or  contend  on 
equal  terms  or  with  success ;  to  match ;  to  equal ;  —  usu- 
ally followed  by  with. 

Host  coped  with  host,  dire  was  the  din  of  war.    Philips. 
Their  generals  have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the  troops  of 
Athens.  Addison. 

Cope,  V.  t.    1.  To  bargain  for ;  to  buy.     \_Obs.'\ 

2.  To  make  return  for ;  to  requite  ;  to  repay.     [06i.] 

Three  thousand  ducats  due  unto  the  Jew, 

"We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal.       Shak. 

3.  To  match  one's  self  against ;  to  meet ;  to  encounter. 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits.  Shak. 

They  say  he  yesterday  coperf  Hector  in  the  battle,  and  struck 
him  down.  Shak. 

Cope'-ohls'el  (-cMz'el),  re.  A  narrow  chisel  adapted 
for  cutting  a  groove.  Knight. 

Co'peck  (ko'pek),  re.  [Russ.  kopeika.l  A  Russian 
copper  com.     See  Kopeck. 

Coped  (kopt),  a.    Clad  in  a  cope. 

II  Cop'e-la'ta  (kop'e-la'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KumjAa- 
TTjs  a  rower.]     (Zo'dl.)  See  Lakvalia. 

Cope'man  (kop'man),  re.  [D.  koopman,  fr.  koopen 
to  buy.  See  Cope,  v.  i.,  Chapman.]  A  chapman  ;  a 
dealer  ;  a  merchant.     [05s.] 

He  would  have  sold  his  part  of  paradise 

For  ready  money,  had  he  met  a  copeman.  B.  Jonson. 

Cop'e-pod  (kop'e-pod),  a.  (ZoSl.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Copepoda.  —re.    One  of  the  Copepoda. 

II  Co-pep'0-da  (ko-p5p'o-da),  re.  pi.    [NL.,  from  Gr. 
Kwjnj  an  oar -}-  -poda."}     (Zo'dl.)  An 
order    of    Entomostraca,    including 
many  minute  Crustacea,  both  fresh- 
water and  marine. 

IS^T'  They  have  a  distinct  carapace. 
The  eggs  are  carried  in  a  pair  of  ex- 
ternal pouches.  Some  are  parasites 
of  fishes. 

Co-per'ni-can  (k6-per'nt-kan), 
a.  Pertaining  to  Copernicus,  a  Prus- 
sian by  birth  (6.  1473,  d.  1543),  who 
taught  the  world  the  solar  system 
now  received,  called  the  Copernican 
system. 

Copes'mafe'  (kops'mat'),  re.  An 
associate  or  companion ;  a  friend  ;  a 
partner.     [06..]  One  of  the  Copepoda 

Misshapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly        (.Cyclops  coronatus). 
Night.  Shak.        Id  Antenna ;  2a  An- 

Cope'stone'(kop'ston'),n.  (Arch.) 
A  stone  for  coping.     See  Coping. 

Cop'l-er  (tSpt-er),  re.  [From 
Copt.]  X.  One  who  copies ;  one  who 
writes  or  transcribes  from  an  original ;  a  transcriber. 


tennule;  ( Carapoce , 
d  Intestine  ;  b  Egg 
sacs ;  c  Caudal  ap- 
pendages. 


2.  An  imitator ;  one  who  imitates  an  example ;  hence, 
a  plagiarist. 

Cop'ing  (ko'pTng),  re.  [See  Cope,  re.]  (Arch.)  The 
highest  or  covering  course  of  masonry  in  a  wall,  often 
with  sloping  edges  to  carry  off  water ;  —  sometimes  called 
capping.  Gwilt. 

Oo'pi-OUS  (ko'pl-iis),  a.  [L.  copiosus,  fr.  copia  abun- 
dance :  cf.  F.  copieux.  See  Copy,  Opulent.]  Large  in 
quantity  or  amount ;  plentiful ;  abundant ;  fruitful. 

Kindly  pours  its  copious  treasures  forth.      Thomson. 
Hail,  Son  of  God,  Savior  of  men  I  thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.  Milton. 

Sjm.  —  Ample ;  abimdant ;  plentiful ;  plenteous ;  rich ; 
full ;  exuberant ;  overflowing ;  full.    See  Ample. 

Co'pl-OUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  copious  manner. 

Co'pi-ous-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  co- 
pious ;  abuudauce  ;  plenty ;  also,  diffuseness  in  style. 

To  imitate  the  copiousness  of  Homer.  Dnjden. 

Syn.  —  Abundance  ;  plenty ;  richness ;  exuberance. 

Cop'ist  (kop'ist),  n.  [F.  copisle.  See  Copy.]  A 
copier.     [Ote.]     "  A  co/>m<  after  nature. "     ShaJ'tesbury. 

Co-plan'ar  (ko-plan'er),  o.  [Pref.  CO-  -\-  plane.] 
(Math.)  Situated  in  one  plane. 

Copland'  (kop'lSnd'),  re.  [.Cop  -\-  land.]  A  piece 
of  ground  terminating  in  a  point  or  acute  angle.     \_Obs.] 

Co-por'tlon  (kS-por'shiin),  re.  Equal  share.     [06s.] 

Myself  will  bear  .  .  .  cojiortion  of  your  pack.    Spenser. 

Copped  (kopt),  a.  [From  Cop.]  Rising  to  a  point  or 
head  ;  conical ;  pointed  ;  crested.  Wisejnan. 

Cop'pel  (kSp'pSl),  re.  &  V.     See  Cupel. 

Cop'per  (kop'per),  re.  [OF.  coper  (cf.  D.  koper,  Sw. 
koppar,  Dan.  kobber,  G.  kupj'er),  LL.  cuper,  fr.  L.  cu- 
prum for  earlier  Cyprium,  Cyprium  aes,  i.  e.,  Cyprian 
brass,  fr.  Gr.  KuTrpios  of  Cyprus  (Gr.  KuTrpo;),  anciently 
renowned  for  its  copper  mines.  Cf.  Cupreous.]  1.  A 
common  metal  of  a  reddish  color,  both  ductile  and  mal- 
leable, and  very  tenacious.  It  is  one  of  the  best  conduc- 
tors of  heat  and  electricity.  Symbol  Cu.  Atomic  weight 
63.3.  It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  metals  in  itself,  and 
also  in  its  alloys,  brass  and  bronze. 

i^^  Copper  is  the  only  metal  which  occurs  native 
abundantly  in  large  masses ;  it  is  found  also  in  various 
ores,  of  which  the  most  important  are  chalcopyrite,  chal- 
cocite,  cuprite,  and  malachite.  Copper  mixed  with  tin 
forms  beU  metal ;  with  a  smaller  proportion,  bronze  ; 
and  with  zinc,  it  forms  brass,  pinchbeck,  and  other  alloys. 

2.  A  coin  made  of  copper ;  a  penny,  cent,  or  other 
minor  coin  of  copper.     IColloq.] 

My  friends  filled  my  pockets  with  coppers.    Franklin. 

3.  A  vessel,  especially  a  large  boiler,  made  of  copper. 

4.  pi.  Specifically  (IVaut.),  the  boilers  in  the  galley  for 
cooking ;  as,  a  ship's  coppers. 

51^°'  Copper  is  often  used  adjectively,  commonly  in  the 
sense  of  made  or  consisting  of  copper,  or  resembling  cop- 
per ;  as,  a  copper  boiler,  tube,  etc. 

All  in  a  hot  aud  copper  sky.  Coleridge. 

It  is  sometimes  written  in  combination  ;  as,  copperplate, 
coppe?'smith,  copper-colored. 

Copper  finch.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Chaffinch.  —  Copper  glance,  or 
VltreouB  copper.  {Min.)  See  Chalcocite. — Indigo  copper. 
(Min.)  See  Covelune. 

Cop'per,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coppered  (-perd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Coppering.]  To  cover  oi-  ccat  vrith  copper;  to 
sheathe  with  sheets  of  copper  ;  as,  to  cop>per  a  ship. 

Cop'per-as  (kop'per-as),  re.  [OE.  coperose,  F.  coupe- 
rose,  f  r.  (assumed  ?)  L.  cuprirosa,  equiv.  to  Gr.  xa'^'«"'6os, 
i.  e.,  copper  flower,  vitriol.  See  Copper,  and  Rose.]  Green 
vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron  ;  a  green  crystalline  sub- 
stance, of  an  astringent  taste,  used  in  making  ink,  in 
dyeing  blacks,  as  a  tonic  in  medicine,  etc.  It  is  made  on 
a  large  scale  by  the  oxidation  of  iron  pyrites.  Called 
also  ferrous  sulphate. 

(HS^^'The  term  copperas  was  formerly  synonymous 
with  vitriol,  and  included  the  green,  blue,  and  white  vit- 
riols, or  the  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc. 

Cop'per-bOt'tOmed  (-bot'ttimd),  a.  Having  a  bottom 
made  of  copper,  as  a  tin  boiler  or  other  vessel,  or  sheathed 
with  copper,  as  a  ship. 

Cop'per-faced'  (-fast'),  a.  Faced  or  covered  with 
copper ;  as,  copper-faced  type. 

Cop'per-fas'tened  (-fas"nd),  a.  Fastened  with  cop- 
per bolts,  as  the  planks  of  ships,  etc.  ;  as,  a  copper-fas- 
tened ship. 

Cop'per-head'  (-hgd'),  re.  [From  its  color.]  1.  (Zo'dl.) 
A  poisonous  American  serpent  (Ancistrodon  contortrix), 
closely  allied  to  the  rattlesnake,  but  without  rattles ;  — 
called  also  copper-belly,  and  red  viper. 

2.  A  nickname  applied  to  a  person  in  the  Northern 
States  who  sympathized  with  the  South  during  the  Civil 
War.     [U.  S.] 

Cop'per-ing,  re.    1.  The  act  of  covering  with  copper. 

2.  An  envelope  or  covering  of  copper. 

Cop'per-ish,  a.  Containing,  or  partaking  of  the  na^ 
ture  of,  copper ;  like  copper ;  as,  a  copperish  taste. 

Cop'per-nlck'el  (-nTk'el),  re.    (Min.)  Niccolite. 

Cop'per-nose'  (-noz'),  re.     A  red  nose.  Shak. 

Cop'per-plate'  (kop'per-plaf),  re.  (a)  A  plate  of  pol- 
ished copper  on  which  a  design  or  writing  is  engraved. 
(6)  An  impression  on  paper  taken  from  such  a  plate. 

1^°°  In  printing  from  a  copper-  or  steel  plate  the  lines 
are  filled  with  ink,  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  wiped 
clean,  the  paper  laid  upon  it,  and  the  impression  taken 
by  pressing  it  under  the  roller  of  a  plate  press. 

Copperplate  press.    See  Plate p?e.?s,  under  Plate. 

Cop'per-smlth'  (-smith'),  re.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  manufacture  copper  utensils  ;  a  worker  in  copper. 

Cop'per  works'  (wflrks').  A  place  where  copper  is 
wrought  or  manufactured.  Woodward. 

Cop'per-worm'  (-wflrm'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  teredo; 
—  so  called  because  it  injures  the  bottoms  of  vessels, 
where  not  protected  by  copper.     (6)  The  ringworm. 

Cop'per-y  (-^),  a.  Mixed  with  copper ;  containing 
copper,  or  made  of  copper ;  like  copper. 


Cop'plce  (k5p'pls),  re.  [OF.  copeiz,  fr.  coper,  couper, 
to  cut,  F.  couper,  fr.  cop,  coup,  colp,  a  blow,  F.  coup, 
L.  colaphus,  fr.  Gr.  K6Aa(^o9.  Cf.  Copse,  and  cf.  Coupe, 
Coupee.]  A  grove  of  small  growth  ;  a  thicket  of  brush- 
wood ;  a  wood  cut  at  certain  times  for  fuel  or  other  pur- 
poses.   See  Copse. 

The  rate  of  coppice  lands  wiU  fall,  upon  the  discovery  of  coal 
mines.  Locke. 

Cop'pln  (ki5p'pln),  re.     [See  Cop.]    A  cop  of  thread. 

Cop'ple  (kSp'p'l),  n.  [A  dim.  of  Cop.]  Something 
rising  in  a  conical  shape ;  specifically,  a  hill  rising  to 
a  point. 

A  low  cape,  and  upon  it  a  copple  not  very  high.    Hakluyt 

Cop'ple-orown'  (-kroun'),  re.  A  crested  or  high-topped 
crown  or  head.  "Like  the  copple-crown  the  lapwing 
has. "    T.  Randolph.  —  Cop'ple-crowned'  (-kround'),  a. 

Cop'pled  (kop'p'ld),  a.  [From  Copple/]  Rising  to 
a  point ;  conical ;  copped.     [Obs.]  Woodivard. 

Cop'ple  dust'  (kSp'p'l  diist').     Cupel  dust.    [Obs.] 

Powder  of  steel,  or  copple  dust.  Bacon- 

Cop'ple-Stone'  (-ston'),  re.    A  cobblestone.     [06s.] 

Copps  (kops),  re.    See  Copse.     [06s.] 

Co'pra  (ko'pr4),  re.  [M^ydlam  koppara  or  Hind. 
Ichopra.]  (Com.)  The  dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut,  from 
which  cocoanut  oil  is  expressed.  [Written  also  cobra, 
copperah,  coppra.] 

Cop'ro-lite  (kop'r6-lit),  re.  [Gr.  Koirpot  dung  -f-  -lite.] 
(Paleon.)  A  piece  of  petrified  dung  ;  a  fossil  excrement. 

Cop'ro-lit'ic  (-ITt'Tk),  a.  Containing,  pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  coprolites. 

Co-proph'a-gan  (ko-prSf'a-gan),  re.  [See  Copropha- 
Gous.]     (Zo'dl.)  A  kind  of  beetle  which  feeds  upon  dung. 

Co-proph'a-gOUS  (-gBs),  a.  [Gr.  Koirpos  excrement 
-f  <l>ayflv  to  eat.]  (Zo'dl.)  Feeding  upon  dung,  as  cer- 
tain insects. 

Cop'-rose'  (kSp'roz'),  re.  The  red  poppy  (Papaver 
Phceas),  with  a  roselike  flower  and  a  capsule  of  coplike 
shape  ;  corn  poppy.     [Written  also  cup-rose.] 

Cops  (kopc),  re.  [AS.  cops,  cosp,  fetter.]  The  con- 
necting crook  of  a  harrow.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Copse  (kops),  re.  [Contr.  from  coppice.]  A  wood  ol 
small  growth ;  a  tliicket  of  brusliwood.     See  Coppice. 

Near  yonder  copse  where  once  the  garden  smiled.  Goldsmith. 

Copse,  V.  t.  1.  To  trim  or  cut ;  —  said  of  small  trees, 
brushwood,  tufts  of  grass,  etc.  Halliwell. 

2.  To  plant  and  preserve,  as  a  copse.  Swift, 

Copse'wood  (-w66d),  re.    Brushwood ;  coppice. 

Macanlay. 

Cops'y  (kops'y),  a.  Characterized  by  copses.  "Copsy 
villages."     "Copsy  banks."  J.  Dyer. 

Cop'tlc  (kop'tik),  a.  [Abbrev.  from  L.  Aegyptius  an 
Egyptian,  Gr.  AtyvTrrios,  Ar.  Mbti,  pi.  kibt.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Copts.  —  re.     The  language  of  the  Copts. 

Copts  (kopts),  re.  pi.  ;  sing.  Copt  (kopt).  [See  Cop- 
tic] (Ethnol.)  1.  An  Egyptian  race  thought  to  be  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

2.  The  principal  sect  of  Christians  in  Egypt  and  the 
valley  of  the  Nile. 

d^^  They  belong  to  the  Jacobite  sect  of  Monophysite 
Christians,  and  for  eleven  centuries  have  had  possession 
of  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Alexandria. 

Cop'U-la  (k5p'ii-la),  re.  [L.,  bond,  band.  See  Couple.] 

1.  (Logic  &  Gram.)  The  word  which  unites  the  sub- 
ject and  predicate. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  stop  which  connects  the  manuals,  or 
the  manuals  with  the  pedals ;  —  called  also  coupler. 

Cop'u-late  (kbp'u-lfit),  a.  [L.  copidatus,  p.  p.  of  copu- 
lore  to  couple,  fr.  copula.  See  Copula.]  1.  Joined; 
associated;  coupled.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

2.  (Gram.)  Joining  subject  and  predicate;  copula- 
tive. F.  A.  March. 

Cop'u-late  (-lat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Copulated  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Copulating.]  To  unite  in  sexual  inter- 
course ;  to  come  together  in  the  act  of  generation. 

Cop'U-la'tion  (kop'u-la'shiiu),  re.     [L.  copulalio :  cf. 
F.   copulation.]    1.  The  act   of   coupling   or   joining; 
union ;  conjunction. 
Wit,  you  know,  is  the  unexpected  copulation  of  ideas.  Johnson. 

2.  The  coming  together  of  male  and  female  in  the  act 
of  generation ;  sexual  union ;  coition. 

Cop'u-la-tlve  (kSp'il-la-tiv),  a.  [L.  copulativus:  cf. 
F.  copulatif.]  Serving  to  couple,  unite,  or  connect ;  as, 
a  copulative  conjunction  like  "and." 

Cop'u-la-tive,  re.     1.  Connection.     [06s.]        Rycaut. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  copulative  conjunction. 

Cop'U-la-tive-ly,  adv.    In  a  copulative  manner. 

Cop'U-la-tO-ry  (kop'ii-la-t6-ry),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to 
copulation ;  tending  or  serving  to  unite ;  copulative. 

2.  (Zo'dl. )  Used  in  sexual  union ;  as,  the  copulatory 
organs  of  insects. 

Cop'y  (kop'y),  n. ;  pi.  Copies  (-iz).  [F.  copie,  fr.  L. 
copia  abundance,  number,  LL.  also,  a  transcript ;  co-  + 
the  root  of  opes  riches.     See  Opulent,  and  cf.  Copious.] 

i.  An  abundance  or  plenty  of  anything.     [06s.] 

She  was  blessed  with  no  more  copy  of  wit,  but  to  serve  his 
humor  thus.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  An  imitation,  transcript,  or  reproduction  of  an 
original  work ;  as,  a  copy  of  a  letter,  an  engraving, 
a  painting,  or  a  statue. 

1  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  my  copy  equal  to  the  original. 

Dcniiam. 

3.  An  individual  book,  or  a  single  set  of  books  con- 
taining the  works  of  an  author ;  as,  a  copy  of  the  Bible ; 
a  copy  of  the  works  of  Addison. 

4.  That  which  is  to  be  imitated,  transcribed,  or  repro- 
duced ;  a  pattern,  model,  or  example ;  as,  his  virtues 
are  an  excellent  copy  for  imitation. 

Let  him  first  learn  to  write,  after  a  copy,  all  the  letters.  Holder. 

5.  (Print.)  Miinuscript  or  printed  matter  to  be  set  up 
in  type ;  as,  the  printers  are  calling  for  more  copy. 

The  copi/  is  at  the  press.  Dryderu 
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6.  A  writing  paper  of  a  particular  size.  Same  aa  Bas- 
TABO.    See  under  Papee. 

7.  Copyhold ;  tenure ;  lease.     iObs.']  Shak. 
Copy  book,  a  book  in  which  copies  are  written  or  printed 

for  learners  to  imitate.  —  Examined  copies  (Law),  those 
which  have  been  compared  with  the  originals.  —  ExempU- 
fled  copies,  those  wliich  are  attested  under  seal  of  a  court. 
—  Certified  or  Of&oe  copies,  those  which  are  made  or  at- 
tested by  officers  haying  charge  of  the  originals,  and 
authorized  to  give  copies  officially.  Abbott. 

Syn.  —  Imitation ;  transcript ;  duplicate ;  counterfeit. 

Cop'y  (kSp'y),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Copied  (-Id) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Copying.]  [Cf.  F.  copier,  fr.  LL.  copiare. 
See  Copy,  re.]  1.  To  make  a  copy  or  copies  of  ;  to  write, 
print,  engrave,  or  paint,  after  an  original ;  to  duplicate  ; 
to  reproauce  ;  to  transcribe ;  as,  to  copy  a  manuscript, 
inscription,  design,  painting,  etc. ;  —  often  with  out, 
sometimes  with  off. 

1  like  the  work  well ;  ere  it  be  demanded 

(As  hke  enough  it  will),  I  'd  have  it  copied.         Skak. 

Let  this  be  copied  out. 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance.  Skak. 

2.  To  imitate ;  to  attempt  to  resemble,  as  in  manners 
or  course  of  life. 

We  copi/  instinctively  the  voices  of  our  companions,  their 
accents,  and  their  modes  of  pronunciation.  Stewart. 

Cop'y,  V.  i.     1.  To  make  a  copy  or  copies ;  to  imitate. 

2.  To  yield  a  dupUcate  or  transcript;  as,  the  letter 
did  not  copy  well. 

Some  .  .  .  never  fail,  when  they  copy,  to  follow  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good  things.  Dryden. 

Cop'y-er  (-er),  n.    See  Copieb. 

Cop'y-graph  (-gr4f),  n.  A  contrivance  for  producing 
manifold  copies  of  a  writing  or  drawing. 

^W  The  writing  or  drawing  is  made  with  aniline  ink 
on  paper,  and  a  reverse  copy  transferred  by  pressure  to 
a  slab  of  gelatin  sof tjened  with  glycerin.  A  large  number 
of  transcripts  can  be  taken  whue  the  ink  is  fresli. 

Various  names  have  been  given  to  the  process  [the  gelatin 
copying  process],  some  of  them  acceptable  and  others  aosurd  ; 
hectograph,  polygraph,  copygraph.  hthogram,  etc.  Knight. 

Cop'y-hoW  (-hold'),  n.  (Eng.  Law)  (a)  A  tenure  of 
estate  by  copy  of  court  roll ;  or  a  tenure  for  which  the 
tenant  has  nothing  to  show,  except  the  rolls  made  by  the 
steward  of  the  lord's  court.  Blackstone.  (6)  Land  held 
In  copyhold.    Blilton. 

^ff^  Copyholds  do  not  exist  in  the  United  States. 

Cop'y-hold'er  (-hold'er),  n.  1.  (Eng.  Law)  One  pos- 
sessed of  land  in  copyhold. 

2.  {Print.)  (a)  A  device  for  holding  copy  for  a  com- 
positor.    (6)  One  who  reads  copy  to  a  proof  reader. 

Cop'y-lng,  a.  &  n.    From  Copy,  v. 

Copying  Ink.  See  under  Ink.  —  Copying  paper,  thin  un- 
sized paper  used  for  taking  copies  of  letters,  etc.,  in  a 
copying  press.  —  Copying  press,  a 
machine  for  taking  by  pressure  an 
exact  copy  of  letters,  etc.,  written 
in  copying  ink. 

Cop'y-lst,  n.    A  copier ;  a  tran- 
scriber ;  an  imitator ;  a  plagiarist. 

Cop'y-rlght'  (-rif), ».  The  right 
of  an  author  or  his  assignee,  under 
statute,  to  print  and  publish  his 
literary  or  artistic  work,  exclu- 
sively of  all  other  persons.  This 
right  may  be  had  in  maps,  charts, 
engravings,  plays,  and  musical  compositions,  as  well  as  in 
books. 

<^^  In  the  United  States  a  copyright  runs  for  the 
term  of  twenty-eight  years,  vrith  right  of  renewal  for 
fourteen  years  on  certain  conditions. 

International  copyright,  an  author's  right  in  his  produc- 
tions as  secured  by  treaty  between  nations. 

Oop'y-right',  v.  t.     To  secure  a  copyright  on. 

II  Coqtue'U-cot'  (kok'le-ko'),  n.  [F.]  1.  (Bot.)  The 
wild  poppy,  or  red  corn  rose. 

2.  The  color  of  the  wild  poppy ;  a  color  nearly  red, 
like  orange  mixed  with  scarlet. 

Oo-ciuet'  (ko-kSf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coquetted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CoQUETTiNO.]  [See  Coquette.]  To  at- 
tempt to  attract  the  notice,  admiration,  or  love  of ;  to 
treat  with  a  show  of  tenderness  or  regard,  with  a  view 
to  deceive  and  disappoint. 

You  are  coquetting  a  maid  of  honor.  Swift. 

Co-quet',  V.  i.  To  trifle  in  love ;  to  simulate  affection 
or  interest ;  to  play  the  coquette ;  to  deal  playfully  in- 
stead of  seriously ;  to  play  (with) ;  as,  we  have  coquetted 
with  political  crime. 

Co-quet'ry  (-ri^),  n. ;  pi.  Coqueteies  (-riz).  [F.  co- 
guetterie.']  Attempts  to  attract  admiration,  notice,  or 
love,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  vanity ;  trifling  in  love. 
"  Little  affectations  of  coquetry."  Addison. 

Co-quette'  (ko-kgf),  n.  [F.,  fr.  coquet,  coquette,  co- 
quettish, orig.,  cocklike,  strutting  like  a  cock,  fr.  coq  a 
cock.  Cf.  Cock,  Cooket,  Cocky,  Cockade.]  1.  A  vain, 
trilling  woman,  who  endeavors  to  attract  admiration 
from  a  desire  to  gratify  vanity ;  a  flirt ; — formerly  some- 
times applied  also  to  men. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  tropical  humming  bird  of  the  genus  Lo- 
phornis,  with  very  elegant  neck  plumes.  Several  species 
are  known.    See  Illustration  under  Spanole,  v.  t. 

Co-quet'tish  (kS-ket'tlsh),  a.  Practicing  or  exhibit- 
ing coquetry ;  alluring ;  enticing. 

A  pretty,  coquettish  housemaid.  W.  Irving. 

Co-quet'Ush-ly,  adv.    In  a  coquettish  manner. 

Co-qullla  nut'  (kS-kwilla  nut').  [Eg.  coquilho,  Sp. 
coquillo,  dim.  of  coco  a  cocoanut.]  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  a 
Brazilian  tree  {Attalea  funi/era  of  Martins). 

d^^  Its  shell  is  hazel-brown  in  color,  very  hard  and 
close  in  texture,  and  is  much  used  by  turners  in  forming 
ornamental  articles,  such  as  knobs  for  umbrella  handles. 

Co-qnlm'blte  (ko-kwTm'bit),  n.     {Min.)  A  mineral 
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consisting  principally  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  white  cop- 
peras ;  —  so  called  because  found  in  the  province  of 
Coquimbo,  Cliili. 

II  Co-qui'na  (ko-ke'na),  n.  [Sp.,  shellfish,  cockle.] 
A  soft,  whitish,  coral-like  stone,  formed  of  broken  shells 
and  corals,  found  in  the  southern  United  States,  and  used 
for  roadbeds  and  for  buUdiug  material,  as  in  the  fort  at 
St.  Augustine,  Florida.     lU.  S.} 

Cor-  (kor-).  A  prefix  signifying  with,  together,  etc. 
See  Com-. 

Cor  (kSr),  re.  [Heb.  kor."]  A  Hebrew  measure  of 
capacity  ;  a  homer.     [Written  also  core.] 

II  Co'ra  (ko'ra),  re.  (Zool.)  The  Arabian  gazelle  (Ga- 
zella  Arabica),  found  from  Persia  to  North  Africa. 

Cor'a-cle    (kor'a-k'l),  n.      [W.  corwgl,  cwrwgl,  fr. 
corwg,  cwrwg,  any  round  body  or  ves- 
sel, the  trunk  of  the  body,  carcass.] 
A  boat  made  by  covering  a  wicker  frame 
with  leather  or  oilcloth.     It  was  used 
by  the  ancient  Britons,  and  is  stUl  used 
by  fishermen  in  Wales  and  some 
parts  of  Ireland.     Also,  a  simi- 
lar boat  used  in  Thibet 
and  in  Egypt. 

Cor'a-cold  (k5r'a- 

koid),  a.     [Gr.  Kopcucoet- 
6jJ5  ;  Kopaf   crow  -j-  elSo?  g 
form.]    1.  Sliaped  like  a 
crow's  beak. 

2.   (Anai.)   Pertainmg  Coracles, 

to  a  bone  of  the  shoulder 

girdle  in  most  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians,  which  is 
reduced  to  a  process  of  the  scapula  in  most  mammals. 

Cor'a-COid,  re.     The  coracoid  bone  or  process. 

Cor'age  (kor'aj ;  OF.  ko-riizh'),  re.  SeeCouKAOE.  [06*.] 
To  Canterbury  with  full  devout  corage.      Chaucer. 

Cor'al  (kSr'al),  n.  [OF.  coral,  F.  corail,  L.  coral- 
lum,  coralium,  fr.  Gr.  xopaAAi.oi'.] 

1.  (Zool.)  The  hard  parts  or 
skeleton  of  various  Anthozoa,  and 
of  a  few  Hydrozoa.  Similar  struc- 
tures aie  also  formed  by  some  Bryo- 
zoa. 

m^"  The  large  stony  corals  form- 
ing coral  reefs  belong  to  various 
genera  of  Madreporaria,  and  to  the 
hydroid  genus,  Millepora.  The 
red  coral,  used  in  jewelry,  is  the 
stony  axis  of  the  stem  of  a  gorgo- 
nian  (CoralHum  rubrum)  found 
cliiefly  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
fan  corah,  plume  corals,  and  sea 
feathers  are  species  of  Oorgonia- 
cea,  in  which  the  axis  is  horny. 
Organ-pipe  coral  is  formed  by  the 
genus  Tubipora,  an  Alcyonarian, 
and  black  coral  is  in  iiart  the  axis 
of  species  of  the  genus  Antipathes. 
See  Anthozoa,  Madeepoea. 

2.  The  ovaries  of  a  cooked  lob- 
ster ;  —  so  called  from  their  color. 

3.  A  piece  of  coral,  usually  fitted 
with  small  bells  and  other  appurtenances,  used  by  chil- 
dren as  a  plaything. 

Brain  coral,  or  Brain  stone  coral.  See  imder  Brain.  — 
Chain  coral.  See  under  Chain.  —  Coral  animal  (Zool.), 
one  of  the  polyps  by  which  corals  are  formed.  They  are 
often  very  erroneously  called  coral  insects.  —  Coral  fish. 
See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Coral  reefs  (Phys.  Geog.),  reeis, 
often  of  great  extent,  made  up  chiefly  of  fragments  of 
corals,  coral  sands,  and  the  solid  limestone  resulting  from 
their  consolidation.  They  are  classed  as  fringing  reefs, 
when  they  border  the  land ;  banier  reefs,  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  shore  by  a  broad  belt  of  water ;  atolls, 
when  they  constitute  separate  islands,  usually  inclosing 
a  lagoon.  See  Atoll.  —  Coral  root  (Bot.),  a  genus  ( Coral- 
lorhiza)  of  orchideous  plants,  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish 
red  color,  parasitic  on  roots  of  other  plants,  and  having 
curious  jointed  or  knotted  roots  not  unlike  some  kinds 
of  coral.  See  Plust.  under  Coealloid.  —  Coral  snake. 
(Zool.)  (a)  A  small  venomous,  Brazilian  snake  {Elans 
coralHnus),  coral-red,  with  black  bands,  (b)  A  small, 
liarmless.  South  American  snake  ( Tortrix  scytale).  —  Coral 
tree  (Bot.),  a  tropical,  leguminous  plant,  of  several  species, 
with  showy,  scarlet  blossoms  and  coral-red  seeds.  The 
best  known  is  Erythrina  Corallodendron.  —  Coral  wood, 
a  hard,  red  cabinet  wood.    McElrath. 

Cor'aled  (-old),  a.    Having  coral ;  covered  with  coral. 

Cor'al  fish'  (kSr'al  fish').  (Zool.)  Any  bright-col- 
ored fish  of  the 
genera  Chxtodon, 
Pomacentrus , 
Apogon,  and  re- 
lated genera, 
which  live  among 
reef  corals. 

Cor'al-la'ceons 

(kor'Sl-la'shiis),  a. 
Like  coral,  or  par- 
taking of  its  quali- 
ties. 

Co-ral1I-aii(ko- 

rSl'lI-an),  n. 
(Geol.)  A  deposit  of  coralliferous  limestone  forming  a 
portion  of  the  middle  division  of  the  oolite ;  —  called 
also  coral-rag. 

Cor'al-lU'er-OUS  (kor'Sl-ltfer-ils),  a.  [L.  coralium 
coral  -j-  -ferous.']    Containing  or  producing  coral. 

Cor'al-li-form  (kor'Sl-li-f6rm  or  ko-rSl'-),  a.  [L.  co- 
ralium, coral  -f-  -form.]    Resembling  coral  in  form. 

II  Cor'al-llg'e-na  (k3r'Sl-lIj'e-na),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
coralium  coral  -f-  root  of  gignere  to  produce.]  (Zool.) 
Same  as  Anthozoa. 

Cor'al-Ug'e-nouS  (-niis),  a.  Producing  coral ;  cora?- 
ligerous ;  coralliferous.  Humble. 

Cor'al-llg'er-OUS  (-er-Os),  a.  [L.  coralium  coral  -\- 
-gerous."]    Producing  coral ;  coralliferous. 


Red  Coral  {CoraUium 
rubrum),  with  the  pol- 
yps expanded.  Nat. 
size. 


Coral  Fish  (Apogon  JrentUus). 
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Cor'al-lln  (kSr'Sl-lIn),  re.  [So  named  in  allusion  to  the 
color  of  red  coraUin,  fr.  L.  coralium  coral.]  (Chem.)  A 
yellow  coal-tar  dyestuff  which  probably  consists  chiefly  of 
rosolic  acid.   See  Auein,  and  Rosalie  acid  under  Rosolio. 

Red  corallin,  a  red  dyestuff  which  is  obtained  by  treat- 
ing aurin  or  rosolic  acid  with  ammonia ; — called  also  pxo- 
nin.  —  Yellow  coraUin.    See  Auein. 

Cor'al-Une  (-lin  or  -lin),  a.  [Cf.  L.  coralHnus  coral- 
red.]     Composed  of  corallines ;  as,  coralline  limestone. 

Cor'al-Une,  re.  [Cf.  F.  coralline.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  sub- 
marine, semicalcareous  or  calcareous  plant,  consisting 
of  many  jointed  branches. 

2.  (Zool.)  Formerly  any  slender  coral-like  animal ;-- 
sometimes  applied  more  particularly  to  bryozoan  corals. 

Cor'al-lin-lte  (-lin-it),  re.     (Paleon.)  A  fossil  coralline. 

Cor'al-Ute  (-lit),  re.  [L.  coralium  coral.]  1.  (Min.) 
A  mineral  substance  or  petrifaction,  in  the  form  of  coraU 

2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  individual  members  of  a  com- 
pound coral,  or  that  part  formed  by  a  single  coral  ani- 
mal.    [Written  also  corallet.] 

Oor'al-loid  (kSr'al-loid),  a.  [L.  coralium  coral  -f-  -oid  : 
cf.  P.  coralloide.']     Having  the  form  of 
coral ;  brandling  like  corah 

Cor'al-lold'al  (-loid'al),  a.  Resembling 
coral ;  coralloid.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

llCo-ral'lum  (ko-rSiaam),  n.  [L.] 
(Zool.)  The  coral  or  skeleton  of  a  zoo- 
phyte, whether  calcareous  or  homy,  sim- 
ple or  compound.     See  Coral. 

Cor'al-rag'  (kor'al-rSg'),  n.  (Geol.) 
Same  as  Coeallian. 

Cor'al-wort'  (-wflrf),  n.  (Bot.)  A 
cruciferous  herb  of  certain  species  of 
Bentaria;  —  called  also  toothwort,  tooth 
violet,  or  pepper  root. 

Cor'a-nach  (kSr'a-nSk),  n.  [Gael,  coronach,  or  cor- 
ranach,  a  crying,  the  Irish  funeral  cry  (the  keen),  a  dirge ; 
comh  with  -|-  ranaich  a  roaring,  ran  to  roar,  shriek.]  A 
lamentation  for  the  dead ;  a  dirge.  [Written  also  cora- 
nich,  corrinoch,  coronach,  cronach,  etc.]     [Scot.] 

Co-rant'  (ko-i-ant'l,  1  n.    [See  Coueant.]    A  sprightly 

Co-ran'to  (-rSn'to),  j     but  somewhat  stately  dance, 
now  out  of  fashion. 
It  is  harder  to  dance  a  corant  well,  than  a  jig.    Sir  W.  Templt. 
Dancing  a  coranto  with  him  upon  the  heath.    Macaulay, 

Corb  (k5rb),  n.  [L.  corbis  basket.  Cf.  Cobbeil, 
Corf.]    1.  A  basket  used  in  coal  mines,  etc.     See  Coef 

2.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  in  a  building ;  a  corbel. 

Cor'ban  (kSr'bSn),  re.  [Heb.  qorban,  aiin  to  Ar.  qur- 
Jare.]  1.  (Jewish  Antiq.)  An  offering  of  any  kind,  de- 
voted to  God  and  therefore  not  to  be  appropriated  to 
any  other  use  ;  esp.,  an  offering  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow. 

11^°"  In  the  Old  Testament  the  Hebrew  word  is  usually 
translated  "oblation,"  as  in  Numb,  xviii.  9,  xxxi.  50.' 

^W'  The  traditionists  laid  down  that  a  man  might  in- 
terdict himself  by  vow,  not  only  from  using  for  himself, 
but  from  giving  to  another,  or  receiving  from  him,  some 
particular  object,  whether  of  food  or  any  other  kind.  A 
person  might  thus  exempt  himself  from  assistmg  parents 
m  distress,  under  plea  otcorban.  Br.  W.  Smith. 

2.  An  alms  basket ;  a  vessel  to  receive  gifts  of  charity ; 
a  treasury  of  the  church,  where  offerings  are  deposited. 

Corbe  (k6rb),  a.  [OF  corbe,  f r.  L.  curvus.  See  Cuevb.] 
Crooked.     [Obs.]    "  Corbe  shoulder."  Spenser. 

Cor'beil  (kSr'bSl),  n.  [F.  corbeille,  fr.  L.  corbicula  a 
little  basket,  dim.  of  corbis  basket.  Cf.  Coebel,  Coeb, 
Coevette.]  1.  (.4rc/i.)  A  sculptured  basket  of  fiowers; 
a  corbel.     [Obs."] 

2.  pi.  (Fort.)  Small  gabions.  Branded;  C. 

Cor'bel  (k6r'bgl),  re.  [F.  corbeau,  for  older  corbel, 
dim.  of  L.  corbis  basket. 
(Corbels  were  often  in 
the  form  of  a  basket.) 
See  Coebeil.]  (Arch.) 
A  bracket  supporting  a 
superincumbent  object, 
or  receiving  the  spring 
of  an  arch.  Corbels 
were  employed  largely 
in  Gothic  architecture. 

(|^°°  A  common  form 
of  corbel  consists  of  Corbels, 

courses  of   stones   or 
bricks,  each  projecting  slightly  beyond  the  next  below  ife. 

Cor'bel,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  corbel  or  corbels  ;  to 
support  by  a  corbel ;  to  make  in  the  form  of  a  corbel. 

To  corbel  out,  to  furnish  with  a  corbel  of  courses,  each 
projecting  beyond  the  one  next  below  it. 

Cor'bel-ta'ble  (-ta'b'l),  re.  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  row 
of  corbels,  with  the  panels  or  filling  between  them ;  also, 
less  properly  used  to  include  the  stringcourse  on  them. 

Cor'ble  or  Cor'by  (kSr'by),  re.  ;  pi.  CoEBiEs  (-biz).  ■{_¥. 
corbeau,  OF.  corbel,  dim.  fr.  L.  corvus  raven.]  1  (Zool.) 
The  raven.     [Scoi.'l 

2.  (Her.)  A  raven,  crow,  or  chough,.used  as  a  charge. 

Corbie  crow,  the  carrion  crow.    [Scot.] 

Cor'ble-Step'  (kSr'bi-step'),  re.  (Arch.)  One  of  the 
steps  in  which  a  gable  wall  is  often  finished  in  place  of 
a  continuous  slope  ;  —  also  called  crowstep. 

Cor'cho-rus  (k8r'ko-rus),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  corchorm 
a  poor  kind  of  pulse,  Gr.  Kopxopos  a  wild  plant  of  bitter 
taste.]  (Bot.)  The  common  name  of  the  Kerria  Japorf 
ica  or  Japan  globefiower,  a  yellow-flowered,  perennial, 
rosaceous  plant,  seen  in  old-fashioned  gardens. 

Cor'cle  (kor'k'l),  1  n.     [L.   corculum  a  little  heart, 

Cor'CUle  (-kiil),  )  dim.  of  cor  heart.]  (Bot.)  The 
heart  of  the  seed ;  the  embryo  or  germ.     [Obs.] 

Cord  (kSrd),  re.  [F  corde,  L.  chorda  catgut,  chord, 
cord,  fr.  Gr.  xopSiJ ;  cf.  xoAaSes  Intestines,  L.  Aar«spex 
soothsayer  (inspector  of  entrails),  Icel.  gorn,  pi.  garnir, 
gut,  and  E.  yarn.  Cf.  Choed,  Yaen.]  1.  A  string,  or 
small  rope,  composed  of  several  strands  twisted  together. 

2.  A  solid  measure,  equivalent  to  128  cubic  feet;  a 
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A  Plain-laid,  or 
Hawser- laid.  Rope  ;  3 
Shroud-laid  Rope,  four 
strands  and  a  heart  or  core 
(o)  ;  C  Cable-laid  Rope, 
three  plain-laid  ropes  laid 
together  with  a  left-handed 
twist. 


pile  of  wood,  or  other  coarse  material,  eight  feet  long, 
four  feet  high,  and  four  feet  broad; — originally  meas- 
ured with  a  cord  or  line. 

3.  Fig.  ;  Any  moral  influence  by  which  persons  are 
caught,  held,  or  drawn,  as  if  by  a  cord ;  an  enticement ; 
an  allurement ;  as,  the  cords  of  the  wicked ;  the  cords  of 
sin  ;  the  cords  of  vanity. 

The  knots  that  tangle  human  creeds, 
The  wounding  cords  that  bind  and  strain 
The  heart  until  it  bleeds.  Tennyson. 

4.  {Anat.)  Any  structure  having  the  appearance  of  a 
cord,  esp.  a  tendon  or  a  nerve.  See  under  Spermatic, 
Spinai,  Umbilical,  Vocal. 

5.  (3Ius.)  See  Chord.     [06s.] 

Cord  wood,  wood  for  fuel  cut  to  the  length  of  four  feet 
(when  of  full  measure). 

Cord  (kSrd),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Corded  ip.pr.  &  vb.n. 
Cording.]  1.  To  bind  with  a 
cord ;  to  fasten  with  cords  ;  to 
connect  with  cords ;  to  orna- 
ment or  finish  with  a  cord  or 
cords,  as  a  garment. 

2.  To  arrange  (wood,  etc.)  in 
a  pile  for  measurement  by  the 
cord. 

Cord'age  (kSrd'aj),   n.     [F. 
cordage.    See  Cord.]    Ropes  or 
cords,    collectively  ;    hence, 
anything  made   of    rope   or    Corda; 
cord,  as  those  parts  of  the 
rigging  of  a  ship  which  con- 
sist of  ropes. 

Cord'al  (kCrd'al),  n.  Same 
as  Cordelle. 

Cor'date  (kCr'dat),  a.   [L. 
cor,  cordis,  heart.]    (£ot.)  Heart-shaped;  as,  a, cordate 
leaf. 

Cor'date-ly,  adv.     In  a  cordate  form. 

CoTd'ed  (kSrd'Sd),  a.     1.  Bound  or 
fastened  with  cords. 

2.  Piled  in  a  form  for  measurement 
by  the  cord. 

3.  Made  of  cords.    [06s.]   "  A  corded 
ladder."  Shak. 

4.  Striped  or  ribbed  with  cords ;  as, 
cloth  with  a  corded  surface. 

5.  {Her.)  Bound  about,  or  wound,  with    nnrdate  Leaf 
cords. 

Cor'de-ller'  (k6r'de-ler'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  cordel,  F. 
cordeau,  dim.  fr.  corde  string,  rope.  See  Cord.]  1.  (Eccl. 
Hist.)  A  Franciscan;  —  so  called  in  France  from  the 
girdle  of  knotted  cord  worn  by  all  Franciscans. 

2.  {Fr.  Hist.)  A  member  of  a  French  political  club  of 
the  time  of  the  first  Revolution,  of  which  Danton  aud 
Marat  were  members,  and  which  met  in  an  old  Corde- 
lier convent  in  Paris. 

CoT'del-lng  (kSr'dSl-tng),  a.  [F.  cordeler  to  twist, 
fr.  OF.  cordel.    See  Cordelier.]    Twisting. 

llCor-delle'  (k6r-da'))  »•  [F.,  dim.  of  corde  cord.] 
A  twisted  cord  ;  a  tassel.  Halliwell. 

Cor'dial  (k6r'jal,  formally  kSrd'yal  ;  106,  277),  a. 
[LL.  cordialis,  fr.  L.  cor  heart :  cf.  F.  cordial.  See 
Heart.]    1.  Proceeding  from  the  heart.     [06s.] 

A  rib  with  cordial  spirits  warm.  Milton. 

2.  Hearty ;  sincere ;  warm  ;  affectionate. 

He  .  ,  .  with  looks  of  cordial  love 

Hung  over  her  enamored.  Milton. 

3.  Tending  to  revive,  cheer,  or  invigorate ;  giving 
etrength  or  spirits. 

Behold  this  cordial  julep  here 

That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds.     Milton. 
Syn.  — Hearty;  sincere;  heartfelt;  warm;  affection- 
ate ;  cheering ;  mvigorating.    See  Heabtt. 

Cor'dial,  n.  1.  Anything  that  comforts,  gladdens, 
and  exhilarates. 

Charms  to  my  sight,  and  cordials  to  my  mind.       Vryden. 

2.  {Med.)  Any  invigorating  and  stimulating  prepara- 
tion ;  as,  a  peppermint  cordial. 

3.  {Com.)  Aromatized  and  sweetened  spiiit,  used  as  a 
beverage ;  a  liqueur. 

Cor-dlal'i-ty  (kSr-jSl'i-tJ^  or  kSr'di-ia'- ;  106),  n. ;  pi. 
Cordialities  (-tiz).  [LL.  cordialitas,  fr.  cordialis  sin- 
cere :  cf .  F.  cordialite.^   1.  Relation  to  the  heart.  [06s.] 

That  the  ancients  had  any  respect  of  cordiality  or  reference 
onto  the  heart,  will  much  be  doubted.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Sincere  affection  and  kindness ;  warmth  of  regard  ; 
heartiness.  Motley. 

Cor'dlal-ize  (k8r'jal-Iz  or  kSrd'yal-iz  ;  106),  v.  i.  X.  To 
make  into  a  cordial. 

2.  To  render  cordial ;  to  reconcile. 

Cor'dlal-lze,  v.  i.  To  grow  cordial ;  to  feel  or  express 
cordiality.     [iJ.] 

Cor'dlal-ly,  adv.    in  a  cordial  maimer.   Dr.  H.  More. 

Cor'dlal-ness,  n.     Cordiality.  Cotgrave. 

Cor'dl-er-lte  (kor'dT-er-it),  n.  [Named  after  the  geol- 
ogist Cordier.']     {3Iin.)    See  Iolite. 

Cor'dl-Iorm  (kSr'di-fSrm),  a.  [L.  cor,  cordis,  heart  -f- 
■form,  cf.  F.  cordiforme.}    Heart-shaped.  Gray. 

Cor-dUler-a  (kor-dil'ler-a  ;  Sp.  kSr'de-lya'rA),  n. 
[Sp.,  fr.  OSp.  cordilla,  cordiella,  dim.  of  cuerda  a  rope, 
string.    See  Cord.]    {Geog.)  A  mountain  ridge  or  chain. 

|!^°"  Cordillera  is  sometimes  applied,  in  geology,  to  the 
system  of  mountain  chains  near  the  border  of  a  conti- 
nent ;  thus,  tlie  western  cordillera  of  North  America  in 
the  United  States  includes  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Sierra 
Nevada,  Coast  and  Cascade  ranges. 

Cor'dl-ner  (kSr'dt-ner),  n,  A  cordwainer.  [06s.] 
Cor'don  (k6r'd5n  ;  F.  kSr'dSN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  corde.  See 
Cord.]  1.  A  cord  or  ribbon  bestowed  or  borne  as  a 
badge  of  honor ;  a  broad  ribbon,  usually  worn  after  the 
manner  of  a  baldric,  constituting  a  mark  of  a  very  high 
grade  in  an  honorary  order.     Cf.  Grand  cordon. 


2.  The  cord  worn  by  a  Franciscan  friar.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

3.  {Fort.)  The  coping  of  the  scarp  wall,  which  pro- 
jects beyond  the  face  of  the  wall  a  few  inches. 

4.  {Mil.)  A  line  or  series  of  sentinels,  or  of  military 
posts,  inclosing  or  guarding  any  place  or  thing. 

5.  A  rich  and  ornamental  lace  or  string,  used  to  se- 
cure a  mantle  in  some  costumes  of  state. 

II  Cordon  bleu  (kSr'doN'  ble')  [F.,  blue  cordon],  a  first- 
rate  cook,  or  one  worthy  to  be  the  cook  of  the  cordons 
bleus,  or  Knights  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  famous  for  their 
good  dinners.  —  II  Cordon  sanitaire  (kor'doN'  sa'nS'tSr'') 
[F.,  sanitary  cordon],  a  line  of  troops  or  military  posts 
around  a  district  infected  with  disease,  to  cut  off  commu- 
nication, and  tlius  prevent  the  disease  from  spreading. 

II  Cor'don'net'  (kSr'don'na'),  re.  [F.,  dim.  of  cordon. 
See  Cordon.]  Doubled  and  twisted  thread,  made  of 
coarse  silk,  and  used  for  tassels,  fringes,  etc.   McElrath. 

Cor.'dO-van  (k6r'd6-vSn),  n.  [Sp.  cordoban,  fr.  Cor- 
dova, or  Cordoba,  in  Spain.  Cf.  Cordwain.]  Same  as 
CoRDWAiN.  In  England  the  name  is  applied  to  leather 
made  from  horsehide. 

Cor'du-roy'  (k8r'di5-roi'  or  kSr'dii-roi'),  n.  [Prob.  for 
F.  corde  du  roi  king's  cord.]  1.  A  sort  of  cotton  vel- 
veteen, having  the  surface  raised  in  ridges. 

2.  pi.  Trousers  or  breeches  of  corduroy. 

Corduroy  road,  a  roadway  formed  of  logs  laid  side  by 
side  across  it,  as  in  marshy  places ;  — so  called  from  its 
rough  or  ribbed  surface,  resembling  corduroy.     [  U.  S.] 

Cor'du-roy',  v.  t.  To  form  of  logs  laid  side  by  side. 
"  Roads  were  corrfuroi/ed. "  Ge7i.  W.T.Sherman. 

Cord'waln  (kSrd'wan),  n.  [OE.  cordewan,  corduan, 
OF.  cordoan,  cordouan,  fr.  Sp.  cordoban.  See  Cordo- 
van.] A  term  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  Spanish 
leather  (goatskin  tanned  and  dressed),  and  hence,  any 
leather  handsomely  finished,  colored,  gilded,  or  the  like. 
Buskins  he  wore  of  costliest  cordwain.  Spenser. 

Gord'waln-er  (-er),  n.  [OE.  cordwaner,  cordiner,  fr. 
OF.  cordoanier,  cordouanier,  P.  cordonnier.']  A  worker 
in  cordwain,  or  cordovan  leather;  a  shoemaker.  [Ar- 
chaic'] 

Core  (kor),  n.  [F.  corps.  See  Corps.]  A  body  of 
individuals  ;  an  assemblage.     [06s.] 

He  was  in  a  core  of  people.  Bacon. 

Core,  n.  [Cf.  Chore.]  (Mining)  A  miner's  imder- 
ground  working  time  or  shift.  Haymond. 

^W^  The  twenty-four  hours  are  divided  into  three  or 
four  cores.  - 

Core,  n.  [Heb.  kor :  cf.  Gr.  xopos.]  A  Hebrew  dry 
measure ;  a  cor  or  homer.    Num.  xi.  32  {Douay  version). 

Core,  n.  [OF.  cor,  coer,  cuer,  F.  cceur,  fr.  L.  cor 
heart.  See  Heart.]  1.  The  heart  or  inner  part  of  a 
thing,  as  of  a  column,  wall,  rope,  of  a  boil,  etc.  ;  espe- 
cially, the  central  part  of  fruit,  containing  the  kernels  or 
seeds ;  as,  the  core  of  an  apple  or  quince. 
A  fever  at  the  core. 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore.     Byron. 

2.  The  center  or  inner  part,  as  of  an  open  space ;  as, 
the  core  of  a  square.     [06s.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  The  most  important  part  of  a  thing ;  the  essence  ; 
as,  the  core  of  a  subject. 

4.  (Founding)  The  portion  of  a  mold  which  shapes 
the  interior  of  a  cylinder,  tube,  or  other  hollow  casting, 
or  which  makes  a  hole  in  or  through  a  casting ;  a  part 
of  the  mold,  made  separate  from  and  inserted  in  it,  for 
shaping  some  part  of  the  casting,  the  form  of  which  is 
not  determined  by  that  of  the  pattern. 

5.  A  disorder  of  sheep  occasioned  by  worms  in  the 
liver.     \_Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

6.  (Anal.)  The  bony  process  which  forms  the  central 
axis  of  the  horns  in  many  animals. 

Core  box  {Founding),  a  box  or  mold,  usually  divisible, 
in  which  cores  are  molded.  —  Core  print  {Founding),  a  pro- 
jecting piece  on  a  pattern  which  forms,  in  the  mold,  an 
impression  for  holding  in  pl^ce  or  steadying  a  core. 

Core,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Cored  (kord) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Coring.]  1.  To  take  out  the  core  or  inward  parts  of ; 
as,  to  core  an  apple. 

He  's  like  a  corn  upon  my  great  toe  . . .  he  must  be  cored  out. 

Marston. 

2.  To  form  by  means  of  a  core,  as  a  hole  in  a  casting. 

Co— re'gent  (kS-re'jeut),  n.     A  joint  regent  or  ruler. 

Co'-re-la'tlon  (ko're-la'shiin),  n.  Corresponding  re- 
lation. 

Co'-re-U'glon-lst  (-ITj'iin-ist),  n.  One  of  the  same 
religion  with  another. 

II  Co're-op'sls  (ko're-5p'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /copti 
bug+oi/(i5  appearance.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
composite  plants,  having  the  achenes  two-horned  and  re- 
motely resembling  some  insect ;  tickseed.  C.  tinctoria, 
of  the  Western  plains,  the  commonest  plant  of  the 
genus,  has  been  used  in  dyeing. 

Cor'er  (kor'er),  n.  That  which  cores ;  an  instrument 
for  coring  fruit ;  as,  an  apple  carer. 

Co'-re-spond'ent  (ko're-spSnd'ent),  n.  (Law)  One 
who  is  called  upon  to  answer  a  summons  or  other  pro- 
ceeding jointly  with  another. 

Corl  (kSrf),  n.  ;  pi.  Corves  (k8rvz).  [Cf.  LG.  &  D. 
korf  basket,  G.  korb,  fr.  L.  corbis.']     1.  A  basket. 

2.  {Mining)  (a)  A  large  basket  used  in  carrying  or 
hoisting  coal  or  ore.  (6)  A  wooden  frame,  sled,  or  low- 
wheeled  wagon,  to  convey  coal  or  ore  in  the  mines. 

Cor'fl-Ote  (kSr'fi-ot),  Ire.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of 

Cor'fute  (kSr'fiit),  }  Corfu,  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

Co'rl-a'ceous  (ko'ri-a'shiSs),  a.  [L.  coriaceus,  fr.  ce- 
rium leather.  See  Cotrass.]  1.  Consisting  of,  or  re- 
sembling, leather ;  leatherlike ;  tough. 

2.  {Bot.)  Stiff,  like  leather  or  parchment. 

Co'rl-an'der  (ko'rI-Sn'der),  re.  [L.  coriandrum,  fr. 
Gr.  Kopioivvov,  Kopiov,  perh.  fr.  Kopii  bug,  on  account  of 
the  buglike  or  fetid  smell  of  its  leaves  :  cf.  F.  coria^tdre.'] 
(Bot.)  An  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Coriandrum  sativum. 


Corinthian  Order. 

See  Illustration  under 

Column. 


the  fruit  or  seeds  of  which  have  a  strong  smell  and  a 
spicy  taste,  and  in  medicine  are  considered  as  sto- 
machic and  carminative. 

Co'rl-dlne  (ko'ri-din  ;  104),  n.  [From  L.  corium 
leather.]  A  colorless  or  yellowish  oil,  CioHjjN,  of  a 
leathery  odor,  occurring  in  coal  tar,  Dippel's  oil,  to- 
bacco smoke,  etc.,  regarded  as  an  organic  base,  homol- 
ogous with  pyridine.  Also,  one  of  a  series  of  metameric 
compounds  of  which  coridine  proper  is  a  type.  [Writ- 
ten also  corindine.'] 

Co-rln'don  (ko-nn'dSn),  n.    {3Rn.)  See  Corundum. 

II  Co'rinne'  (kS'ren'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  gazelle 
(Gazella  dorcas).     See  Gazelle.     [Written  also  Awm.] 

Cor'inUl  (kor'tnth),  re.  [L.  Corinlhus,  Gr.  Kopiveos. 
Cf.  Currant.]  1.  A  city  of  Greece,  famed  for  its  lux- 
ury aud  extravagance. 

2.  A  small  fruit ;  a  currant.     [06s.]  Broome. 

Co-rin'thl-ac  (ko-rin'thl-Sk),  a.  [L.  Corinthiacus.} 
Pertaining  to  Corinth. 

Co-rln'thl-an  (-an),  a.    1.  Of  or  relating  to  Corinth. 

2.  (Arch.)  Of  or  pertaining  • 
to   the   Corinthian    order  of  I 
architecture,  invented  by  the  J 
Greeks,  but  more  commonly  ^ 
used  by  the  Romans. 

This  is  the  lightest  and  most  orna- 
mental of  the  three  orders  used  by  the 
Greeks.  Parker. 

3.  Debauched  in  character  or 
practice ;  impure.  Milton. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ama- 
teur sailor  or  yachtsman ;  as,  a 
Corinthian  race  (one  in  which  the 
contesting  yachts  must  be  manned 
by  amateurs). 

Co-rln'thl-an,  n.  1.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Corinth. 

2.  A  gay,  licentious  person. 
[06s.]  Shak. 

II  Co'rl-um  (kyrl-iim),  n.  [L. 
corium  leather.]  1.  Armor  made 
of  leather,  particularly  that  used 
by  the  Romans ;  used  also  by  Eng- 
lish soldiers  till  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.  Fosbroke. 

2.  (Anal.)  (a)  Same  as  Der- 
mis. (6)  The  deep  layer  of  mu- 
cous membranes  beneath  the  epi- 
thelium. 

Co-rl'val  (ko-ri'val),  n.    A 
rival ;  a  corrival. 

Co-rl'val,  V.  t.     To  rival; 
to  pretend  to  equal.        Shak. 

Co-rl'val-ry,       Co-rl'val- 

ship,  n.    Joint  rivalry. 

Cork  (kSrk),  n.  [Cf.  G.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  kork,  D.  kurk; 
all  fr.  Sp.  corcho,  fr.  L.  cortex,  corticis,  bark,  rind.  Cf. 
Cortex.]  1.  The  outer  layer  of  the  bark  of  the  cork 
tree  (Quercus  Suber),  of  which  stoppers  for  bottles  and 
casks  are  made.    See  Cutose. 

2.  A  stopper  for  a  bottle  or  cask,  cut  out  of  cork. 

3.  A  mass  of  tabular  cells  formed  in  any  kind  of  bark, 
in  gi-eater  or  less  abundance. 

_     Cork  is  sometimes  used  wrongly  for  calk,  oalker, 
in,  a  sharp  piece  of  iron  on  the  shoe  of  a  horse  or  ox. 
Cork  jacket,  a  jacket  having  thin  pieces  of  cork  inclosed 
within  canvas,  and  used  to  aid  in  swimming.  —  Cork  tree 
(Bot.),  the  species  of  oak  (Quercus  Suber  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope) whose  bark  furnishes  the  cork  of  commerce. 

Cork,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Corked  (kSrkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Corking.]     1.  To  stop  with  a  cork,  as  a  bottle. 
2.  To  furnish  or  fit  with  cork  ;  to  raise  on  cork. 

Tread  on  corked  stilts  a  prisoner's  pace.      Bp.  Hall. 
^W^  To  cork  is  sometimes  used  erroneously  for  to  calk, 
to  furnish  the  shoe  of  a  horse  or  ox  with  sharp  points, 
and  also  in  the  meaning  of  cutting  with  a  calk. 

Cork'age  (-aj),  n.  The  charge  made  by  innkeepers 
for  drawing  the  cork  and  taking  care  of  bottles  of  wine 
bought  elsewhere  by  a  guest. 

Corked  (k6rkt),  a.  Having  acquired  an  unpleasant 
taste  from  the  cork ;  as,  a  bottle  of  wine  is  corked. 

Cork'  fos'sll  (kSrk'  fSs'sTl).  (3Iin.)  A  variety  of 
amianthus  which  is  very  light,  like  cork. 

Cork'1-ness  (-T-nes),  re.     The  quality  of  being  corky. 

Cork'ing  pin'  (kSrk'ing  pTn').   A  pill  ^ 

of  a  large  size,  formerly  used  in  attach- 
ing a  woman's  headdress  to  a  cork  mold. 
[06s.]  Swift. 

Cork'SCreW  (-skru'),  n.  An  instru- 
ment with  a  screw  or  a  steel  spiral  for 
drawing  corks  from  bottles. 

Corkscrew  stairs,  a  spiral  staircase  around 
a  solid  newel. 

Cork'ScreW,  v.  t.  To  press  forward 
in  a  winding  way  ;  as,  to  corkscrew  one's 
way  through  a  crowd.  [CoUog.']  Dickens. 

Cork'wlng'  (-wing'),  re.  (Zobl. )  A  fish  ;       Corkscrew, 
the  goldsiniiy. 

Cork'y  (-J),  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  like,  cork ;  dry ; 
shriveled  up. 

Bind  fast  his  corky  arms.      Sliak. 

2.  Tasting  of  cork. 

Conn  (kdrm),  n.     [See  Cormus.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  solid  bulb-shaped  root, 
as  of  the  crocus.     See  Bulb. 

2.  (Biol.)  Same  as  CoRMUs,  2. 
Cor-mo^'e-ny  (kSr-mSj'e-nj^),  ?». 

[Gr.  Kop/tos  trunk  of  a  tree  -f-  root 
of  yCyvea-9ai.   to    be    born.]      (Biol.)   Depressed  Corm  ol 
The  embryological  history  of  groups  Cyclamen, 

or  families  of  individuals. 
Cor'mo-phy-log'e-ny  (k8r'mS-ft-15j'S-nJ),  n.     [Gr. 
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(copfios  trunk  of  a  tree  +  E.  phylogeny.']    {Biol.)  The 
phylogeny  of  groups  or  families  of  individuals.    Haeckel. 

Cor'mo-phytes  (kSr'mo-fits),       I  n.    pi.      [NL.   cor- 

II  Cor-moph'y-ta  (kSr-mof'i-ta),  )  mophyla,  fr.  Gr 
KOp/uds  trunk  of  a  tree  +  (Iivtov  plant.]  {Bot.)  A  term 
proposed  by  Endlicher  to  include  all  plants  with  an  axis 
containing  vascular  tissue  and  with  foliage. 

Cor'mo-rant  (kSr'mo-rant),  n.  [F.  cormoran,  fr.  Ar- 
mor, mor-vran  a  sea  raven  ;  mor  sea  +  bran  raven,  with 
cor,  equiv.  to  L.  corvus  raven,  pleonastlcally  prefixed ; 
or  perh.  fr.  L.  corvus  marinus  sea  raven.]  1.  {Zool.)  Any 
species  of  Phalacroco- 
rax,  a  genus  of  sea  birds 
having  a  sac  under  the 
beak ;  the  shag.  Cor- 
morants devour  fish  vo- 
raciously, and  have  be- 
come the  emblem  of 
gluttony.  They  are  gen- 
erally black,  and  hence 
are  called  sea  ravens, 
and  coa/geese.  [Written 
also  corvoranl.2 

2.  A  voracious  eater ; 
a  glutton,  or  gluttonous 
servant.  B.  Jonson. 

Cor'mo-rant,  a.  Rav- 
enous ;  voracious. 

Cormorant^  devourin* 
time.  Sha/c. 

II  Cor'mus  (kSr'mSs),  n 


Cormorant  (Fhalacrocorax 
carbo). 


[NL. ,  f  r.  Gr.  xop^uo;  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  (with  the  boughs  cut  off),  fr.  KeiptLv  to  shear.] 

1.  (Bot.)  See  Corm. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  vegetable  or  animal  made  up  of  a  number 
of  individuals,  such  as,  for  example,  would  be  formed  by 
a  process  of  budding  from  a  parent  stalk  where  the  buds 
remain  attached. 

Corn  (kSrn),  n.     [L.  cornu  horn  :  cf.  F.  come  horn, 
hornlike  excrescence.       See  Horn.]      A  thickening  of 
the  epidermis  at  some  point,  esp.  on  the  toes,  by  fric- 
tion or  pressure.     It  is  usually  painful  and  troublesome. 
Welcome,  gentlemeni  ladies  that  have  their  toes 
Unplagued  with  corns,  will  have  a  bout  with  you.     Shah. 

^W^  The  substance  of  a  corn  usually  resembles  horn, 
but  where  moisture  is  present,  as  between  the  toes,  it  is 
white  and  sodden,  and  is  called  a  soft  corn. 

Corn,  n.  [AS.  com;  akin  to  OS.  korn,  D.  Tcoren,  G., 
Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Icel.  korn,  Goth,  kaurn,  L.  granum,  Russ. 
zerno.  Cf.  Grain,  Kernel.]  1.  A  single  seed  of  cer- 
tain plants,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  maize  ;  a  grain. 

2.  The  various  farinaceous  grains  of  the  eereal  grasses 
used  for  food,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  maize,  oats. 

(J^^  In  Scotland,  coryi  is  generally  restricted  to  oats, 
in  the  United  States,  to  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  of  which 
there  are  several  kinds ;  as,  yellow  corn,  which  grows 
chiefly  in  the  Northern  States,  and  is  yellow  when  ripe : 
white  or  .southern  corn,  wliich  grows  to  a  giTat  height,  and 
has  long  white  kernels ;  sweet  corn,  comprising  a  number 
of  sweet  and  tender  varieties,  grown  chiefly  at  the  North, 
some  of  which  have  kernels  that  wrinkle  when  ripe  and 
dry ;  pop  corn,  any  small  variety,  used  for  popping. 

3.  The  plants  which  produce  corn,  when  growing  in 
the  field ;  the  stalks  and  ears,  or  the  stalks,  ears,  and 
seeds,  after  reaping  and  before  thrashing. 

In  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  morn, 

His  shadowy  flail  had  thrashed  the  com.         Milton. 

4.  A  small,  hard  particle  ;  a  grain.  "  Corns  of  sand." 
Bp.  Hall.    "A  com  of  powder."    Beau.  &  Fl. 

Com  ball,  a  ball  of  popped  com  stuck  together  with  soft 
candy  from  molasses  or  sugar.  —  Corn  bread,  bread  made 
of  Indian  meal.  —  Corn  cake,  a  kind  of  corn  bread  ; 
johnny  cake;  hoecake.  —  Com  cockle  (Bot.),  a  weed 
(Agrostemma  OT  Lychnis  (?/^Aaffo),  having  bright  flowers, 
common  in  grain  fields.  —  Com  flag  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Gladiolus  ;  —  called  also  sword  lily.  —  Corn  fly. 
(Zool.)  (a)  A  small  fly  which,  in  the  larval  state,  is  injuri- 
ous to  grain,  living  in  the  stalk,  and  causing  the  disease 
called  "gout,"  „  5 

on  account  of 
the  swelled 
joints.  The 
common  Euro- 
pean species  is 
Chlorops  tseni- 
opus.  ^    (b)   A    Larva  of   Corn  Fly  (b)   (Anthomi/ia  zex). 


a  Larva  enlarged;  b  Larva,  nat.  size,  eat- 
ing the  interior  of  kernels  of  corn. 


small  fly  (An- 
tho-myia  ze:e) 
whose  larva  or 
maggot  destroys  seed  corn  after  it  has  been  planted. 

—  Com  fritter,  a  fritter  having  green  Indian  com  mixed 
through  its  batter.  [U.  S.]  —  Com  laws,  laws  regulating 
trade  in  corn,  especially  those  in  force  in  Great  Britain 
till  1846,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  for 
home  consumption,  except  when  the  price  rose  above  a 
certainrate.— Com  marigold.  {Bot.)  See  under  Maeisold. 

—  Corn  oyster,  a  fritter  containing  grated  green  Indian 
corn  and  butter,  the  combined  taste  resembling  that  of 
oysters.  [  U.  S.]  —  Corn  parsley  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  pars- 
^y  genus  iPelro.selinutn  segetum),  a  weed  in  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.—  Corn  popper,  a  utensU  used  in  popping 
corn.—  Corn  poppy  (Bot.),  the  red  poppy  (Paparer  Rhreas), 
common  m  European  cornfields  ;  —  also  called  com  rose. 

—  Com  rent,  rent  paid  in  corn.  —  Cora  rose.  See  Corn 
poppy. —Corn  salad  (So?.),  a  name  given  to  several  spe- 
cies of  Valenanella,  annual  herbs  somethues  used  for 
salad.  V. olitoriaisidsoca.lledlamb\s leftnce.—  Corn  Btone, 
red  limestone.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  Com  violet  (Bot.),  a  species 
of  Campanula. —Com  weevil.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  small  weevil 
which  causes  great  injury  to  grain,  (b)  In  America,  a 
weevil  (Sphenophorus  sex)  which  attacks  the  stalk  of 
maize  near  the  root,  often  doing  great  damage.  See 
O-rain  weevil,  under  Weevil. 

Com,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Corned  (kSmd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  CoRNiNa.]  1.  To  preserve  and  season  with  salt  in 
grains ;  to  sprinkle  with  salt ;  to  cure  by  salting ;  now, 
specifically,  to  salt  slightly  in  brine  or  otherwise ;  as,  to 
corn  beef ;  to  corn  a  tongue. 

2.  To  form  into  smaU  grains ;  to  granulate ;  as,  to 
corn  gunpowder. 


3.  To  feed  with  com  or  (in  Scotland)  oats ;  as,  to  com 

horses.  Jamieson. 

4.  To  render  intoxicated ;  as,  ale  strong  enough  to 
com  one.     ICollog.'] 

Coming  house,  a  house  or  place  where  powder  is  comed 
or  granulated. 

Cor'nage  (kSr'naj),  n.  [OF.,  horn-blowing,  tax  on 
horned  cattle,  fr.  F.  come  a  horn,  L.  cornu.1  (Law)  An 
ancient  tenure  of  land,  which  obliged  the  tenant  to  give 
notice  of  an  invasion  by  blowing  a  horn. 

Cor'na-mute  (kor'na-miit),  n.     A  cornemuse.    [06«.] 

Corn'blnd'  (kdrn'bind'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  weed  that  binds 
stalks  of  corn,  as  Convolvulus  arvensis.  Polygonum 
Convolvulus.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Corn'COb'  (kSrn'kob'),  n.  The  cob  or  axis  on  which 
the  kernels  of  Indian  corn  grow.     [J7.  <?.] 

Corn'crake'  (-krak'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  bird  (Crex  crex  or 
C.  pratensis)  wliich  frequents  grain  fields.;  the  European 
crake  or  land  rail ;  —  called  also  corn  bird. 

Corn'crib'  (kSru'kiib'),  «.     A  crib  for  storing  corn. 

Corn'cut'ter  (-kuf  ter),  n.  1.  A  machine  for  cutting 
up  stalks  of  corn  for  food  of  cattle. 

2.  An  implement  consisting  of  a  long  blade,  attached 
to  a  handle  at  nearly  a  right  angle,  used  for  cutting 
down  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn. 

Com'dodg'er  (-doj'er),  n.  A  cake  made  of  the  meal 
of  Indian  corn,  wrapped  in  a  covering  of  husks  or  paper, 
and  baked  under  the  embers.     [U.S."]  Bartlett. 

Cor'ne-a  (k6r'ne-a),  n. ;  pi.  Corneas  (-az).  [Fem. 
sing.,  fr.  L.  corneus  horny,  fr.  cornu  a  horn.  See  Horn.] 
(Anat.)  The  transparent  part  of  the  coat  of  the  eyeball 
wliich  covers  the  uris  and  pupil  and  admits  light  to  the 
interior.     See  Ete. 

Cor'ne-al  (-ol),  a.    (Anal.)  Pertaining  to  the  cornea. 

Cor'nel  (-nSl),  n.  [OF.  cornille,  cornoille,  F.  cor- 
nouille,  cornel  berry,  LL.  cornolium  cornel  tree,  fr.  L. 
cornus,  fr.  cornu  horn,  in  allusion  to  the  hardness  of 
the  wood.  See  Horn.]  1.  (Bot.)  The  cornelian  cherry 
(Cornus  3fas),  a  European  shrub  with  clusters  of  small, 
greenish  flowers  followed  by  very  acid  but  edible  drupes 
resembling  cherries. 

2.  Any  species  of  the  genus  Cornus,  as  C.  florida,  the 
flowering  cornel ;  C.  stolonifera,  the  osier  cornel ;  C. 
Canadensis,  the  dwarf  cornel,  or  bunchberry. 

Cor-nel'ian  (k5r-nel'y«n),  n.  [F.  comaline,  OF.  cor- 
neline,  fr.  L.  cornu  horn.  So  called  from  its  horny  ap- 
pearance when  broken.  See  Horn,  and  cf.  Cabnelian.] 
(Min.)  Same  as  Carnelian. 

Gorne'muse   (kOrn'muz),   n.     [F.]     A  wind   instru- 
ment nearly  identical  with  the  bagpipe.  Drayton. 
Cor'ne-0-oal-Ca're-OUS      (k6r'ne-6-kSl-ka're-us),      a. 

1.  (Zoiil.)  Formed  of  a  mixture  of  horny  and  calca- 
reous materials,  as  some  shells  and  corals. 

2.  Horny  on  one  side  and  calcareous  on  the  other. 
Cor'ne-OUS  (-us),  a.    [L.  corneus,  fr.  cornu  horn.]   Of 

a  texture  resembling  horn  ;  horny  ;  ha/l.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Cor'ner  (kfir'ner),  n.  [OF.  corniere,  cornier,  LL.  cor- 
nerium,  comeria,  fr.  L.  cornu  horn,  end,  point.  See 
Horn.]  1.  The  point  where  two  converging  lines  meet ; 
an  angle,  either  external  or  internal. 

2.  The  space  in  the  angle  between  converging  lines 
or  walls  which  meet  in  a  point ;  as,  the  chimney  corner. 

3.  An  edge  or  extremity  ;  the  part  farthest  from  the 
center ;  hence,  any  quarter  or  part. 

From  the  four  couriers  of  the  earth  they  come.       Shak. 

4.  A  secret  or  secluded  place  ;  a  remote  or  out  of  the 
way  place  ;  a  nook. 

This  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer.    Acts  zxvi.  26. 

6.  Direction ;  quarter. 

Sits  the  wind  in  that  comer  ?  Shak. 

6.  The  state  of  things  produced  by  a  combination  of 
persons,  who  buy  up  the  whole  or  the  available  part  of 
any  stock  or  species  of  property,  which  compels  those 
who  need  such  stock  or  property  to  buy  of  them  at  their 
own  price ;  as,  a  corner  in  a  railway  stock.  [Brokers' 
Cant] 

Comer  Btone,  the  stone  which  lies  at  the  comer  of  two 
walls,  and  unites  them ;  the  principal  stone  ;  especially, 
the  stone  which  forms  the  comer  of  the  foundation  of  an 
edifice  ;  hence,  that  which  is  of  fundamental  importance 
or  indispensable.  "  A  prince  who  regarded  uniformity 
of  faith  as  the  corner  stone  of  his  government. "  Prescott. 
—  Comer  tooth,  one  of  the  four  teeth  which  come  in  a 
horse's  mouth  at  the  age  of  four  years  and  a  half,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  jaw,  between 
the  middle  teeth  and  the  tushes. 

Cor'ner,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cornered  (-nerd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  CoRNERiNU.]     1.  To  drive  into  a  comer. 

2.  To  drive  into  a  position  of  great  difficulty  or  hope- 
less embarrassment ;  as,  to  corner  a  person  in  argument. 

3.  To  get  command  of  (a  stock,  commodity,  etc.),  so 
as  to  be  able  to  put  one's  own  price  on  it ;  as,  to  comer 
the  shares  of  a  railroad  stock  ;  to  corner  petroleum. 

Cor'ner-oap'  (-kap'),  n.  The  chief  ornament.  [Obs.] 
Thou  makest  the  triumviry  the  cornercap  of  society.   Shak. 

Cor'nered  (-nerd),  p.  a.    1.  Having  comers  or  angles. 

2.  In  a  position  of  great  difficulty  ;  brought  to  bay. 

Cor'ner-Wlse'  (-wlz'),  adv.  With  the  comer  in  front ; 
diagonally ;  not  square. 

Cor'net  (k5r'net),  n.  [F.  cornet,  m.  (for  senses  1  &  2), 
cornette,  f.  &  m.  (for  senses  3  &  4),  dim.  of  come  horn, 
L.  cornu.  See  Horn.]  1.  (Mus.)  (a)  An  obsolete  rude 
reed  instrument  (Ger.  Zinken),  of  the  oboe  family. 
(b)  A  brass  instrument,  with  cupped  mouthpiece,  and 
furnished  with  valves  or  pistons,  now  used  in  bands,  and, 
in  place  of  the  trumpet,  in  orchestras.  See  Cornet-A- 
pisTON.     (c)  A  certain  organ  stop  or  register. 

2.  A  cap  of  paper  twisted  at  the  end,  used  by  retailers 
to  inclose  small  wares.  Coigrave. 

3.  (Mil.)  (a)  A  troop  of  cavalry ;  —  so  called  from  its 
being  accompanied  by  a  cornet  player.  [Obs.]  "  A 
body  of  five  cornets  of  horse."  Clarendon,  (fi)  The 
standard  of  such  a  troop.     [Obs.]    (e)  The  lowest  grade 


Corneta-piston. 


Entablature,      a  Comic*. 
See  lllust.  of  Column. 


of  commissioned  officer  in  a  British  cavalry  troop,  who 
carried  the  standard.     The  office  was  abolished  in  1871. 

4.  A  headdress  :  (a)  A  square  cap  anciently  worn  as 
a  mark  of  certain  professions.  (6)  A  part  of  a  woman's 
headdress,  in  the  16th  century. 

5.  [Cf.  Coronet.]    (Far.)  See  Coronet,  2. 

II  Cor'net-a-pis'ton  (k6r'ngt-a-pis't5n  ;  F.  TsSi'nt/i^ 
pes'tSN'),  n.  ;  pi.  Cornets- 
A-PISTON.  [F.]  (Mus.)  A 
brass  wind  instrument,  like 
the  trumpet,  furnished  with 
valves  moved  by  small  pis- 
tons or  sliding  rods ;  a  cor- 
nopean ;  a  comet. 

Cor'net-cy  (kor'nSt-sJ?),  n. 
The  commission  or  rank  of  a  comet. 

Cor'net-er  (k8r'net-er),  n.    One  who  blows  a  comet. 

Cor'neule  (kSr'nul),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  cornie  the  cor- 
nea.] (Zool.)  One  of  the  corneas  of  a  compound  eye  in 
the  invertebrates.  Carpenter. 

Corn'fleld'  (kSm'feld'),  n.  A  field  where  com  is  or 
has  been  growing  ;  —  in  England,  a  field  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  or  oats  ;  in  America,  a  field  of  Indian  com. 

Corn'floor'  (-fior'),  n.    A  thrashing  floor.    Hos.  ix.  1. 

Corn'flow'er  (-flou'er),  n.  (Bot.)  A  conspicuous  wild 
flower  (Centaurea  Cyanus),  growing  in  grainfields. 

Oor'nlc  (kor'nlk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or 
resembling,  the  dogwood  (Cornus  florida). 

Cor'nlce  (kSr'nls),  n.  [F.  comiche.  It.  cornice,  ISL. 
coronix,  comix,  fr.  L.  coronis 
a  curved  line,  a  flourish  with 
the  pen  at  the  end  of  a  book 
or  chapter,  Gr.  Kopioci'5;  akin 
to  L.  corona  crovm.  See 
Crown,  and  cf.  Coronis.] 
(Arch.)  Any  horizontal,  mold- 
ed or  otherwise  decorated 
projection  which  crowns  or 
finishes  the  part  to  which  it  is 
affixed ;  as,  the  cornice  of  an 
order,  pedestal,  door,  window, 
or  house.  Chcilt. 

Cornice  ring,  the  ring  on  a  cannon  next  behind  the  niiu* 
zle  ring. 

Cor'nlced  (kSr'nTst),  a.    Having  a  cornice. 

Cor'nI-cle  (kSr'ni-k'l),  n.  [L.  corniculum,  dim.  of 
cornu  horn.]     A  little  horn.     [Obs.]         Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Cor-nlo'u-la  (kor-nlk'li-la),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  cornu 
hprn :  cf.  corniculum  little  horn.]  (Anat.)  A  small 
hornlike  part  or  process. 

Cor-nic'u-lar  (-ler),  n.  [L.  cornicularius.]  A  secra. 
tary  or  clerk.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Cor-nic'U-late  (kor-ntk'ii-lat),  a.     [L.  corniculaius.l 

1.  Horned  ;  having  horns.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  ©recesses  resembling  small  horns. 
Cor-nif'er-ons  (klSr-nTfer-iis),  a.     [L.  cornu  horn  -|- 

-Jerous.]  (Geol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lowest  period 
of  the  Devonian  age.  (See  the  Diagram,  under  Geoi.- 
ooY.)  The  Comiferous  period  has  been  so  called  from 
the  numerous  seams  of  hornstone  which  characterize  the 
later  part  of  the  period,  as  developed  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Cor-nlf'ic  (kSr-ntftk),  a.  [L.  cornu  horn,  ■\-facere  to 
make.]     Producing  horns ;  forming  horn. 

Cor'nl-Q-ca'tion  (kSr'nl-fi-ka'shiin),  n.  Conversion 
into,  or  formation  of,  horn  ;  a  becoming  like  horn. 

Cor'ni-fied  (k8r'nT-fid),  a.  [L.  comu  horn  -\-  -/y.] 
(Anat.)  Converted  into  horn ;  homy. 

Cor'nl-form  (-f6rm),  a.  [L.  comu  horn  -|-  -form.1 
Having  the  shape  of  a  horn ;  horn-shaped. 

Cor-nlg'er-OUS  (k5r-nTj'er-8s),  a.  [L.  comiger;  comu 
horn  -f-  gerere  to  bear.]  Homed  ;  having  horns ;  as, 
cornigerous  animals.     [ObSjl  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cor'nin  (kSr'nTn),  n.  (Chem.)  (a)  A  bitter  principle 
obtained  from  dogwood  (Cornus  florida),  as  a  white 
crystalline  substance  ;  —  called  also  comic  acid,  (b)  An 
extract  from  dogwood  used  as  a  febrifuge. 

Cor'ni-plume  (kSr'ni-plum),  n.  [L.  cornu  horn  -|- 
pfema  feather.]  (Zool.)  A  hornlike  tuft  of  feathers  on 
the  head  of  some  birds. 

Cor'nish  (kSr'nish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cornwall, 
in  England. 

Comish  chough.  See  CHOroH.  —  Comlah  engine,  a  single- 
acting  pumping  engine,  used  in  mines,  in  Cornwall  and 
elsewhere,  and  for  water  works.  A  heavy  pump  rod  or 
plunger,  raised  by  the  steam,  forces  up  the  water  by  its 
weight,  in  descending. 

Cor'nish,  n.    The  dialect,  or  the  people,  of  Cornwall. 

Cor'nlst,  n.     A  performer  on  the  cornet  or  horn. 

Corn'loft'  (kSrn'loff),  n.    A  loft  for  corn  ;  a  granary. 

Corn'muse  (-muz),  re.     A  cornemuse. 

II  Cor'no  dl  bas-set'to  (kSr'no  de  bas-stt'to  or  bSs- 
sSt'to) ;  pi.  COENI  (-ne)  Di  bassetto.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A 
tenor  clarinet ;  —  called  also  basset  horn,  and  sometimes 
confounded  with  the  English  horn,  which  is  a  tenor  oboe. 

II  Cor'no  In-gle'se  (en-giS'zfi) ;  pi.  Corni  Inqlesi 

(-ze).  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  reed  instrument,  related  to  the 
oboe,  but  deeper  in  pitch ;  the  English  horn. 

Cor-no'pe-an  (kor-no'pe-on),  n.  (Mus.)  An  obsolete 
name  for  the  cornet-a-piston. 

Gorn'shell'er  (kSrn'shgl'er),  n.  A  machine  that  sep- 
arates the  kernels  of  corn  from  the  cob. 

Com'sbnck'  (-shuk'),  n.  The  husk  covering  an  ear 
of  Indian  corn.     [Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Corn'stalk'  (-stak'),  n.    A  stalk  of  Indian  com. 

Com'starch'  (-starch'),  n.  Starch  made  from  Indian 
com,  esp.  a  fine  white  flour  used  for  puddings,  etc. 

llCor'nu  (k8r'niS),  re.;  pi.  CoBNTiA  (-nil-a).  [L.]  A 
horn,  or  anything  shaped  like  or  resembling  a  horn. 

II  Cor'nu  Am-mo'nls  (Sm-mo'nis)  ;  pi.  II  Cornua 
Ammonis.  [L.,  horn  of  Ammon.-  See  Ammonite.]  (Po- 
leon. )  A  fossil  shell,  curved  like  a  ram's  horn ;  an  obso- 
lete name  for  an  ammonite. 
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Cor'na-co'pl-a  (kSr'nfi-ko'pI-a),  n.;  pi.  Cornucopias 
(-&z).  [L.  comu  copiae  horn  of  plen- 
ty. See  Horn,  and  Copiods.]  1.  The 
horn  of  plenty,  from  which  fruits  and 
flowers  are  represented  as  issuing.  It 
is  an  emblem  of  abundance. 

2.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses 
bearing  spikes  of  flowers  resembling 
the  cornucopia  in  form. 

^ff"  Some  writers  maintain  that  this 
word  should  be  written,  in  the  singu- 
lar, comu  copiss,  and  in  the  plural, 
cornua  copix. 

Cor'nute  (kSr'nut  or  kor-nut'),  1  „ 

Cor-nut'ed  (kor-nu'ted),  )  "• 

[L.  cornuius  horned,  from  comu  horn.]  1.  Bearing 
horns ;  horned  ;  horn-shaped. 

2.  Cuckolded.  [iJ.]  ^^M.yhemg  cornuied." L''Estrange. 

Cor-nute'  (kor-uuf),  v.  t.  To  bestow  horns  upon  ; 
to  make  a  cuckold  of ;  to  cuckold.     [Oto.]  Burton. 

llOor-nu'tO  (kor-uu't6), n.  [It.,  fr.  L.  co;'n«/«i horned.] 
A  man  that  wears  the  horns;  a  cuckold.     [jR.]        Shak. 

Cor-nu'tor  (-ter),  n.    A  cuckold  maker.  [iJ.]   Jordan. 

Cor'ny  (kSr'ny),  a.  pj.  coi-nu  horn.]  Strong,  stiff, 
or  hard,  like  a  horn  ;  resembling  horn. 

Up  stood  the  corny  reed.  Milton. 

Com'y,  a.  1.  Producing  corn  or  grain  ;  furnished 
with  grains  of  corn,     [i?.]     "  The  corny  ear."        Prior. 

2.  Containing  corn ;  tasting  well  of  malt.     [J?.] 

A  draught  of  moist  and  corny  ale.  Chaucer. 

3.  Tipsy.    [,Vulgar,  Eng.J  Forty. 
Cor'O-COre  (kor'6-kor),  n.    A  kind  of  boat  of  various 

forms,  used  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Cor'O-dy  (kor'o-dy),  n.  [LL.  corrodium,  corredium, 
conrediunij  furniture,  provision :  cf.  OF.  conroi.  See 
CuERT.]  (Old  Law)  An  allowance  of  meat,  drink,  or 
clothing  due  from  an  abbey  or  other  religious  house 
for  the  sustenance  of  such  of  the  king's  servants  as  he 
may  designate  to  receive  it.     [Written  also  corrody.'] 

Cor'ol  (kor'Sl),  n.    (Bot.)  A  corolla. 

Co-rol'la  (ko-rol'la),  n.  [L.  corolla 
a  little  crown  or  garland,  dim.  of  co- 
rona. See  Ckown.]  (Bot.)  The  inner 
envelope  of  a  flower ;  the  part  which 
surrounds  the  organs  of  fructification, 
consisting  of  one  or  more  leaves,  called 
petals.  It  is  usually  distinguished  from 
the  calyx  by  the  fineness  of  its  texture 
and  the  gajmess  of  its  colors.  See  the 
Note  <mder  Blossom. 

Cor'Ol-Ia'ceous  (kor'51-la'shiis),    (I.  „        .  .    „ 

Pertaining  to,  or  resemblmg,  a  corolla ;  °^fJ°CoZ\\t 
having  the  form  or  texture  of  a  corolla.  ° 

Cor'ol-la-ry  (kor'ol-la-ry  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  Corollaries 
(-riz).  [L.  corollarium  gift,  corollary,  fr.  corolla.  See 
Corolla.]  1.  That  which  is  given  beyond  what  is  ac- 
tually due,  as  a  garland  of  flowers  in  addition  to  wages ; 
surplus :  something  added  or  superfluous.  [06«.] 
Now  come,  my  Ariel ;  bring  a  corollary. 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit.  Shak. 

2.  Something  which  follows  from  the  demonstration  of 
a  proposition ;  an  additional  inference  or  deduction  from 
a  demonstrated  proposition ;  a  consequence. 

Cor'ol-late  (kor'ol-lat),  )  a.    Having  a  corolla  or  co- 

Cor'ol-la'ted  (-la'ted),    )      rollas ;  like  a  corolla. 

Cor'ol-let  (kor'ol-let),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  corolla.^  (Bot.) 
A  floret  in  an  aggregate  flower.     [06«.]  Martyn. 

Co-rol'11-flO'ral  (kS-rol'li-flo'ral),  I  a.     ICorolla  +  L. 

Co-rol'li-flo'rous  (-flo'rus),  J    flos,floi~is,&ow- 

er.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  stamens  borne  on  the  petals, 
and  "the  latter  free  from  the  calyx.  Compare  Caltci- 
ixoRAL  and  ThalamifloraTk 

Cor'ol-llne  (-lin),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  corolla. 

Cor'O-man'del  (kor'o-mSn'del),  n.  (Geog.)  The  west 
coast,  or  a  portion  of  the  west  coast,  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Coromandel  gooseberry.  See  Carambola.  —  Coromandel 
wood,  Calamander  wood. 

Co-ro'na  (k6-ro'na),  re.  /  pi.  L.  CoRONiE  (-ne),  E.  Coro- 
nas (-naz).  [L.  corona  crown.  See  Crown.]  1.  A  crown 
or  garland  bestowed  among  the  Romans  as  a  reward  for 
distinguished  services. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  project- 
ing part  of  a  Classic  cor- 
nice, the  under  side  of 
which  is  cut  with  a  recess 
or  channel  so  as  to  form  a 
drip.  See  Ulust.  of  Col- 
umn. 

3.  (Anai.)  The  upper 
surface  of  some  part,  as  of 
a  tooth  or  the  skiill ;  a 
crown. 

4.  (Zo'ol.)  The  shelly 
skeleton  of  a  sea  urchin. 

5.  (Astron.)  A  peculiar  „ ,  ,  .      . 

luminous   appearance,   or  Corona  (^s«ro«.). 

aureola,  which  surrounds  the  sun,  and  which  is  seen 
only  when  the  sun  is  totally  eclipsed  by  the  moon. 

6.  (Bot.)  (a)  An  inner  appendage  to  a  petal  or  a  co- 
rolla, often  forming  a  special  cup,  as  in  the 
daffodil  and  jonquil.     (J)   Any  crownlike 
appendage  at  the  top  of  an  organ. 

7.  (Meteorol.)  (a)  A  circle,  usually  col- 
ored, seen  in  peculiar  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere around  and  close  to  a  luminous  body, 
as  the  sun  or  moon,  (b)  A  peculiar  phase 
of  the  aurora  horealis,  formed  by  the  con- 
centration or  convergence  of  luminous 
beams  around  the  point  in  the  heavens 
indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  dipping 
needle. 

8-  A  crown  or  circlet  suspended  from  the  roof  or 


Jonquil. 
a  Corona  (iJo(.) 


vaulting  of  churches,  to  hold  tapers  lighted  on  solemn 
occasions.  It  is  sometimes  formed  of  double  or  triple 
circlets,  arranged  pyramidically.  Called  also  corotia 
lucis.  Fairholt. 

9.  (Mus.)  A  character  ['T\]  called  the  pause  or  hold. 

Cor'o-nach  (kSr'o-nSk),  n.    See  Coranach. 

Cor'O-nal  (kSr'o-nal  or,  esp.  in  science,  ko-ro'nal ;  277), 
a.  [L.  coronalis :  cf.  F.  coronal.}  X  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  corona  (in  any  of  the  senses). 

The  coronal  light  during  the  eclipse  is  faint.       Ahney. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  king's  crown,  or  coronation. 
The  law  and  his  coronal  oath  require  his  undeniable  assent 

to  what  laws  the  Parliament  agree  upou.  Milton. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  top  of  the  head  or  skull. 

4.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  shell  of  a  sea  urchin. 
Coronal  auture  (Anat.),  a  suture  extending  across  the 

skull  between  the  parietal  and  frontal  bones ;  the  fronto- 
parietal suture. 

Cor'O-nal,  n.   1.  A  crown  ;  wreath ;  garland.  Spenser. 

2.  The  frontal  bone,  over  which  the  ancients  wore  their 
coronse  or  garlands.  Hooper. 

Cor'O-na'men  (kSr'o-na'mSn),  n.  [L.,  a  crowning.] 
(Zo'dl.)  The  upper  margin  of  a  hoof ;  a  coronet. 

Cor'O-na-ry  (k5r'o-ua-rJ),  «.  [L.  coronarius:  cf.  F. 
coronaire.~\  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  crown ;  forming,  or 
adapted  to  form,  a  crown  or  garland.  "  Coronary 
thorns."  Bp.  Pearson. 

The  catalogue  of  coronary  plants  is  not  large  in  Thequhrastus. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  (Anat.)  Resembling,  or  situated  like,  a  crown  or 
circlet ;  as,  the  coronary  arteries  and  veins  of  the  heart. 

Cor'O-na-ry,  n.     A  small  bone  in  the  foot  of  a  horse. 

Cor'O-nate  (k5r'6-nat),  1  a.     [L.   coronatus,   p.   p.   of 

Cor'O-na'ted  (-na'ted),  l  coronare  to  crown,  fr.  co- 
rona.    See  Crown.]     1.  Having  or  wearing  a  crown. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Havmg  the  coronal  feathers  lengthened 
or  otherwise  distinguished  ;  —  said  of  birds,  (b)  Girt 
about  the  spire  with  a  row  of  tubercles  or  spines  ;  —  said 
of  spiral  shells. 

3.  (Biol.)  Having  a  crest  or  a  crownlike  appendage. 
Cor'o-na'tion  (kSr'o-na'shiiu),  n.     [See    Coronate.] 

1.  The  act  or  solemnity  of  crowning  a  sovereign  ;  the 
act  of  investing  a  prince  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  on 
his  succeeding  to  the  sovereignty. 

2.  The  pomp  or  assembly  at  a  coronation.  Pope. 
Coro'nel  (kfir'nel),  n.     [See    Colonel.]    A  colonel. 

lObs.']  Spenser. 

Cor'O-nel  (kSr'o-nel  or  kQr'ngl),  n.  [Cf.  Cronel, 
Crown.]  (Anc.  Armor)  The  iron  head  of  a  tilting  spear, 
divided  into  two,  three,  or  four  blunt  points.  [Written 
also  cronel.']  Grose. 

Cor'O-ner  (kor'o-ner),  n.  [From  OE.  coronen  to 
crown,  OF.  coroner,  fr.  L.  coronare,  fr.  corona  crovm. 
Formed  as  a  translation  of  LL.  coronator  coroner,  fr.  L. 
corona  crown,  the  coroner  having  been  originally  a  pros- 
ecuting officer  of  the  crown.  See  Crown.]  An  officer 
of  the  peace  whose  principal  duty  is  to  inquire,  with 
the  help  of  a  jury,  into  the  cause  of  any  violent,  sudden 
or  mysterious  death,  or  death  in  prison,  usually  on  sight 
of  the  body  and  at  the  place  where  the  death  occurred. 
[In  England  formerly  also  written  and  pronounced 
crowner.'] 

^ff°'  In  some  of  the  United  States  the  office  of  coroner 
is  abolished,  that  of  medical  examiner  taking  its  place. 

Coroner's  inqnest.    See  under  Inquest. 

Cor'O-net  (kor'e-nSt),  n.  [Dim.  of  OE.  corone  crown ; 
cf.  OF.  coronete.   See  CROvra,  and  cf.  Crownet,  Cronet.] 

1.  An  ornamental  or  honorary  headdress,  having  the 
shape  and  character  of  a  crown ;  particularly,  a  crown 
worn  as  the  mark  of  high  rank  lower  than  sovereignty. 
The  word  is  used  by  Shakespeare  to  denote  also  a  kingly 
crown. 

Without  a  star,  a  coronet,  or  garter.        Goldsmith. 

^W^  The  coronet  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  consists  of  a 
circlet  of  gold  vrith  four  crosses  pattee  around  the  edge 
between  as  many  fleurs-de-lis.  The  center  crosses  are  con- 
nected by  an  arch  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  globe  or  cross.  The  coronet  of  a 
British  duke  is  adorned  with  straw- 
berry leaves;  that  of  a  marquis  has 
leaves  with  pearls  interposed;  that  of 
an  earl  raises  the  pearls  above  the 
leaves  ;  that  of  a  viscount  is  surrounded 
vrith  pearls  only ;  that  of  a  baron  has 
only  four  pearls. 

2.  (Far.)  The  upper  part  of  a  horse's  „ 
hoof,  where  the  horn  terminates    in        "Shcuife^"'' 
skin,  James  White. 

3.  {Anc.  Armor)  The  iron  head  of  a  tilting  spear  ;  a 
coronel.  Grose. 

Cor'O-net-ed  (-net-ed),  a.  Wearing,  or  entitled  to 
wear,  a  coronet ;  of  noble  birth  or  rank. 

Co-ron'i-form  (ko-rSn'T-fSrm  or  ko-ro'nt-),  a.  [L. 
corona  crown  -|-  -form.}  Having  the  form  of  a  crown 
or  coronet ;  resembling  a  crown. 

Cor'O-nll'la  (kor'o-nTlla),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  corona 
crown  :  cf.  F.  coronille.}  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  re- 
lated to  the  clover,  having  their  flowers  arranged  in  little 
heads  or  tufts  resembling  coronets. 

Co-ro'nis  (k6-ro'nTs),  n.  [Gr.  xopuft's  anything  curved. 
See  Cornice.]  1.  In  Greek  grammar,  a  sign  [']  some- 
times placed  over  a  contr.acted  syllable.   W.  W.  Goodwin. 

2.  The  curved  line  or  flourish  at  the  end  of  a  book  or 
chapter  ;  hence,  the  end.     [iJ.]  Bp.  JIarket. 

COT'O-noid  (kSr'o-noid),  a.  [Gr.  Kopiavri  crow  +  -oid  : 
cf.  F.  corondide.}  (Anat.)  Resembling  the  beak  of  a 
crow ;  as,  the  coronoid  process  of  the  jaw,  or  of  the  ulna. 

Cor'O-nule  (kor'6-niil),  n.  [L.  cnromdn,  dim.  of  co- 
rona crown.]  (Bot.)  A  coronet  or  little  crown  of  a  seed  ; 
the  downy  tuft  on  seeds.    See  Pappus.  l\fariyn. 

Co-roun'  (k6-roun'),  v.  &  n.  Crown.  [Obs.}  Clmucer. 

II  Co-ro'zo   1  (ko-ro'tho  or  -so),  n.     [Cf.  Sp.  corozo  a 

11  Co-ros'SO  I     kind    of   palm   tree.]    The   name   in 


Central   America  for  the   seed   of  a  true  palm  ;  also,  a 
commercial  name  for  the  true  ivory  nut.   See  Ivory  nttt. 

Cor'po-race  (k6r'po-ras),  n.     See  Corporas. 

Cor'po-ral  (k6r'po-ral),  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  F.  caporal, 
It.  caporale,  fr.  capo  head,  chief,  L.  caput.  See  Chief, 
and  cf.  Caporal.]  (Mil.)  A  noncommissioned  officer, 
next  below  a  sergeant.  In  the  United  States  army  he  is 
the  lowest  noncommissioned  officer  in  a  company  of  in- 
fantry.    He  places  and  relieves  sentinels. 

Corporal's  guard,  a  detachment,  such  as  would  be  in 
charge  of  a  corporal  for  guard  duty,  etc.  ;  hence,  deri- 
sively, a  very  small  number  of  persons.  —  Lance  corporal, 
an  assistant  corporal  on  private's  pay.  Farrow.  —  Ship's 
corporal  (Naut.),  a  petty  officer  who  assists  the  master  at 
arms  in  his  various  duties. 

Cor'po-ral,  a.     [L.  corporalis,  fr.   corpus  body.     See 

Corpse.]     1.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  body  ;  bodily. 

"  Past  corpoj'aZ  toil."  Shak. 

Pillories  and  other  corporal  inflictions.  Milton. 

Corporal  punishment  (Law),  punishment  applied  to  the 
body  of  the  offender,  including  the  death  penalty, 
whipping,  and  imprisonment. 

2.  Having  a  body  or  substance ;  not  spiritual ;  ma- 
terial.   In  this  sense  now  usually  written  corporeal. 

Milton. 
A  corporal  heaven  .  .  .  wbere  the  stars  are.    Latimer, 
What  seemed  corporal  melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Corporal,  Bodily,  Coepoeeal.  Bodily  is  op- 
posed to  menial ;  as,  bodily  affections.  Corporeal  refers 
to  the  whole  physical  structure  or  nature  of  the  body ; 
as,  corporeal  substance  or  frame.  Corporal,  as  now  used, 
refers  more  to  punishment  or  some  infliction ;  as,  corpo- 
ral punishment.  To  speak  of  corporeal  punishment  is  an 
error,    iiod i7i/ austerities;  the  corpo'cfu  mold. 

Cor'po-ral  (kSr'po-ral), )  n.     [LL.  corporate :    cf.   F. 

II  Cor'po-ra'le  (-rale),  )  corporal.  See  Corporal, 
a.]  (Feci.)  A  fine  linen  cloth,  on  which  the  sacred  ele- 
ments are  consecrated  in  the  eucharist,  or  with  which 
they  are  covered ;  a  communion  cloth. 

Corporal  oath,  a  solemn  oath ;  —  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  ancient  usage  for  the  party  takuig  it  to 
touch  the  corporal,  or  cloth  that  covered  the  consecrated 
elements. 

Cor'^o-ral'i-ty  (k6r'po-r51'i-ty),  n.:  pi.  Coeporali- 
ties  (-tiz).  [Ij.  cojporalitas :  ci.  F.  corporalile.']  1.  The 
state  of  being  or  having  a  body ;  bodily  existence ;  corpo- 
reality ;  —  opposed  to  spirituality.  Dr.  M.  More. 

2.  A  confraternity ;  a  guild.     [06s.]  Milton. 

Cor'po-ral-ly  (kSr'p6-ral-ly),  adv.  In  or  with  the 
body ;  bodily ;  as,  to  be  corporally  present.  Sharp, 

Cor'pO-ral-Shlp,  n.    (3fil.)  A  corporal's  office. 

Cor'po-ras  (k6r'p6-ras),  re.  [Prop.  pi.  of  corporal.} 
The  corporal,  or  communion  cloth.     [06j.]  Fuller. 

Cor'po-rate  (k6r'po-rat),  a.  [L.  corporatus,  p.  p.  of 
corporare  to  shape  into  a  body,  fr.  corpus  body.  See 
Corpse.]  1.  Formed  into  a  body  by  legal  enactment ; 
united  in  an  association,  and  endowed  by  law  with  the 
rights  and  liabilities  of  an  individual ;  incorporated ;  as, 
a  corporate  town. 

2.  Belonging  to  a  corporation  or  incorporated  body. 
"  Corporate  property."  JLallam. 

3.  United ;  general ;  collectively  one. 

They  answer  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice.         Shak. 

Corporate  member,  an  actual  or  voting  member  of  a  cor- 
poration, as  distinguished  from  an  associate  or  an  honor- 
ary member;  as,  a  corporate  member  of  the  American 
Board. 

Cor'po-rate  (-rat),  ■;;.  t.  To  incorporate.   \_Obs.'}  Stow. 

Cor'po-rate,  v.  i.     To  become  incorporated.     [06s.] 

Cor'po-rate-ly  (-rtt-ly),  adv.  1.  In  a  corporate  ca- 
pacity ;  acting  as  a  corporate  body. 

2.  In,  or  as  regards,  the  body.  Fabyan. 

Cor'po-ra'tlon  (kSr'po-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  corporatio  in- 
carnation :  cf.  F.  corporation  corporation.]  A  body  poli- 
tic or  corporate,  formed  and  authorized  by  law  to  act  as 
a  single  person,  and  endowed  by  law  with  the  capacity 
of  succession  ;  a  society  having  the  capacity  of  transact- 
ing business  as  an  individual. 

11^°°  Corporations  are  aggregate  or  sole.  Corporations 
aggregate  consist  of  two  or  more  persons  united  in  a  soci- 
ety, wliich  is  preserved  by  a  succession  of  members, 
either  forever  or  till  the  corporation  is  dissolved  by  the 
power  that  formed  it,  by  the  death  of  all  its  members,  by 
surrender  of  its  charter  or  franchises,  or  by  forfeiture. 
Such  corporations  are  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  cities, 
the  head  and  fellows  of  a  college,  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  a  cathedral  church,  the  stockholders  of  a  bank  or  in- 
surance company,  etc.  A  corporation  sole  consists  of  a 
single  person,  who  is  made  a  body  corporate  and  politic, 
in  order  to  give  him  some  legal  capacities,  and  especially 
that  of  succession,  which  as  a  natural  person  he  can  not 
have.  Kings,  bishops,  deans,  parsons,  and  vicars,  are  in 
England  sole  corporations.  A  fee  will  not  pass  to  a  cor- 
poration sole  without  the  word  "  successors  "  in  the 
grant.  There  are  instances  in  the  United  States  of  a  min- 
ister of  a  parish  seized  of  parsona":e  lands  in  the  right  of 
his  parish,  being  a  corporation  sole,  as  in  Massachusetts. 
Corporations  are  sometimes  classified  as  miblic  and  pri- 
vate ;  public  being  convertible  with  municipal,  and  toi'- 
vafe  corporations  being  all  corporations  not  municipal. 

Close  corporation.    See  under  Close 

Cor'po-ra'tor  (kSr'p6-ra'ter),  n.  A  member  of  a  cor- 
poration, esp.  one  of  the  original  members. 

Cor'po-ra-ture  (kSr'po-rS-tur),  n.  The  state  of  being 
embodied  ;  bodily  existence.     [06s.]  Br.  H.  More. 

Cor-po're-al  (kSr-pc're-al),  a.  [L.  corporeus,  fr.  cor- 
piis  body.]  Having  a  body;  consisting  of,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  a  material  body  or  substance;  material;  —  op- 
posed to  spiritual  or  immaterial. 

His  omnipotence 
That  to  corporeal  substances  could  add 
Speed  almost  spiritual.  Milton. 

Corporeal  property,  such  as  may  be  seen  and  handled  (as 
opposed  to  incorporeal,  which  can  not  be  seen  or  handled, 
and  exists  only  in  contemplation).  ilodcy  &  W. 

Syn.  —  Corporal ;  bodily.    See  Corporal. 

Coppo're-al-ism  (-tz'm),  n.  Materialism.   Cudworlh, 
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Oor-po're-al-lst  (kSr-pyre-al-Tst),  n.  One  who  denies 
the  reality  of  spiritual  existences ;  a  materialist. 

Some  corporealists  pretended  .  .  .  lo  make  a  world  without  a 
Gk)d.  Bjj.  Berkeley. 

Cor-po're-al'1-ty  (-Slt-tjr),  n. :  pi.  Cokpoeealities 

(-tiz).  The  state  of  being  corporeal ;  corporeal  existence. 

Cor-po're-al-ly  (k8r-po're-al-lj^),  adv.  In  the  body ; 
in  a  bodily  form  or  manner. 

Cor-po're-al-neS3  (-nSs),  n.   Corporeality ;  corporeity. 

Cor'po-re'I-ty  (k8r'po-re'I-ty),  n.  [LL.  corporeitas : 
of.  F.  corporeite.l  The  state  of  having  a  body;  the 
state  of  being  corporeal ;  materiality. 

The  one  attributed  corporeity  to  God.    Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

Those  who  deny  light  to  be  matter,  do  not  therefore  deny  its 
corporeity.  Coleridge. 

Cor-por'1-fy  (kSr-p5r'T-fi),  V.  t.  [L.  corpus  body  + 
-fy:  cf.  F.  corporifier.']  To  embody;  to  form  into  a 
body.     [Oto.]  Boyle. 

Cor'po-sant  (kSr'pS-zSnt),  n.  [It.  corpo  sanlo  holy 
body.]    St.  Elmo's  fire.    See  under  Saint. 

Corps  (kor,  pi.  korz),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [F.,  fr.  L.  cor- 
pus body.  See  Coepse.]  1.  The  human  body,  whether 
living  or  dead.     lObs.']    See  Corpse,  1. 

By  what  craft  in  my  corps,  it  cometh  [commences]  and 
where.  inters  Plowman. 

2.  A  body  of  men  ;  esp.,  an  organized  division  of  the 
military  estabUshment ;  as,  the  marine  corps  ;  the  corps 
of  topographical  engineers  ;  specifically,  an  army  corps. 

A  corps  operating  with  an  army  should  consist  of  three  di- 
visions of  the  line,  a  brigade  of  artillery,  and  a  regiment  of  cav- 
ahj.  Oen.  Upton  (U.  S.  Tactics). 

3.  A  body  or  code  of  laws.     [06s.] 

The  whole  corps  of  the  law.  Bacon. 

4.  (Eccl.)  The  land  with  which  a  prebend  or  other 
ecclesiastical  office  is  endowed.     lObs.2 

The  prebendaries  over  and  above  their  reserved  rents  have  a 
corps.  Bacon. 

Army  corps,  or  (French)  Corps  d'aimee  (kor'  dar'ma'), 
a  body  containing  two  or  more  divisions  of  a  large  army, 
organized  as  a  complete  army  in  itself.—  II  Corps  de  logia 
(kor'  de  lo'zhe'j  [F.,  body  of  the  house],  tlie  principal 
mass  of  a  buildmg,  considered  apart  from  its  wings.  — 
Corps  diplomatique  (kor'  de'plo'ma-tek')  [F.,  diplomatic 
body],  the  body  of  ministers  or  envoys  accredited  to  a 
government. 

Corpse  (kSrps),  n.  [OF.  cars  (sometimes  written 
corps),  F.  corps,  L.  corpus;  akin  to  AS.  firif  womb. 
See  Midriff,  and  cf.  Corse,  Corselet,  Cobset,  Corps, 
CuEEPO.]  1.  A  human  body  in  general,  whether  living 
or  dead  ;  — sometimes  contemptuously.     [06s.] 

51^°*  Formerly  written  (after  the  French  form)  corps. 
SeeCoRPS,  re.,  1.. 

2.  The  dead  body  of  a  human  being ;  —  used  also  Fig. 

He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  Public  Credit,  and  it  sprung 
upon  its  feet.  D.  IVebsler. 

Corpse  candle,  (a)  A  thick  candle  formerly  used  at  a 
lich  wake,  or  the  customary  watching  with  a  corpse  on 
the  night  before  its  interment.  (6)  A  luminous  appear- 
ance, resembling  the  flame  of  a  candle,  sometimes  seen 
in  churchyards  and  other  damp  places,  superstitiously 
regarded  as  portending  death.  —  Corpse  gate,  tlie  gate  of  a 
burial  place  through  which  the  dead  are  carried,  often 
having  a  covered  iwrch ;  —  called  also  lich  gate. 

Cor'pu-lence  (kSr'pii-lens),       ire.     [L.  corpulentia: 

Cor'pu-len-oy  (kSr'pil-len-sT^), )     cf.  F.  corpulence.^ 

1.  Excessive  fatness  ;  fleshiness ;  obesity. 

2.  Thickness;  density;  compactness.     [06s.] 

The  heaviness  and  corpulency  of  the  water  requiring  a  great 
force  to  divide  it.  Jlay. 

Cor'pu-lent  (-pil-lent),  a.  [L.  corpulentus,  f r.  corpus  : 
cf .  F.  corpulent.    See  Corpse.]    1.  Very  fat ;  obese. 

2.  Solid ;  gross ;  opaque.     [06s.]  Holland. 

Syn.  —  Stout ;  fleshy ;  bulky  ;  obese.    See  Stoijt. 

Cor'pu-lent-ly,  adv.    In  a  corpulent  manner. 

II  Cor'pus  (-pus),  re.  /  pi.  Corpora  (-p6-ra).  [L.]  A 
body,  living  or  dead ;  the  corporeal  substance  of  a  thing. 

Corpus  calloBum  (kal-lo'sum) ;  pi.  Corpora  callosa  (-sa) 
[NL.,  caUous  body]  (Anat.),  the  great  band  of  commis- 
sural fibers  uniting  the  cerebral  hemisoheres.  See  Brain. 
—Corpus  Christi  (krls'ti)  [L.,  body  of  Christ]  (S.  C.  Ch.),  a 
festival  in  honor  of  the  eucharist,  observed  on  the  Thurs- 
day after  Trinity  Sunday.  —  Corpus  Christi  cloth.  Same 
as  Pyx  cZort,  under  Prx.  —  Corpus  delicti  (de-lik'ti)  [L., 
the  body  of  the  crime]  (Law),  the  substantial  and  funda- 
mental fact  of  tlie  commission  of  a  crime ;  the  proofs 
essential  to  establish  a  crime.  —  Corpus  lutenm  (lu'tS- 
um);  pi.  Corpora  LUTEA  (-a)  [NX. ,  luteous  body]  (Anat.), 
the  reddish  yellow  mass  which  fills  a  ruptured  Graafian 
f oUicle  in  the  mammalian  ovary.  —  Corpus  striatum  (stri- 
a'tiim) ;  pi.  Corpora  striata  (-ta)  [NL.,  striate  body] 
(.Anat.),  a  ridge  in  the  wall  of  each  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

Cor'pus-Cle  (-pus-sH),  re.  [L.  corpusculum,  dim.  of 
corpus.J    1.  A  minute  particle ;  an  atom ;  a  molecule. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  proto- 
plasmic  animal   cell ; 
esp. ,  such  as  float  free,     Vs_  v?*^^cj? 
like  blood,  lymph,  and     — ^T'-     y'    , 
pua  corpuscles ;  OT  (  •--_-.' 

such  as  are  imbedded  ^  -  -—      ^ 
in  an  intercellular  ma- 
trix,   like    connective 
tissue    and    cartilage 
corpuscles.  See  Blood. 

Virchow  showed  that 
the  corpit.'icles  of  bone  are 
homologous  with  those  of 
connective  tissue. 

Quain^s  Anat. 

Bed  blood  corpuscles 
(Physiol. ),  in  man,  yel- 
lowish, biconcave,  cir- 
cular discs  varying 
from  35V5  to  i!55u  of 
an  inch  in  diameter 
and  about  13x55  of  an 
inch  thick.     They  are 


Red  Blood  Corpuscles,  magnified. 
1  From  the  blood  of  common 
fowl ;  2  From  the  blood  of  ruffed 

f  rouse  ;   3  From    sheep's  blood ; 
From  human  blood. 


composed  of  a  colorless  stroma  filled  in  with  semifluid 
haemoglobin  and  other  matters.  In  most  mammals  the 
red  corpuscles  are  circular,  but  in  the  camels,  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  the  lower  vertebrates  generally,  they  are  oval, 
and  sometimes  more  or  less  spherical  in  form.  In  Am- 
phioxus,  and  most  invertebrates,  the  blood  corpuscles  are 
all  white  or  colorless. — White  blood  corpuscles  (P/iysio/.), 
rounded,  slightly  flattened,  nucleated  cells,  mainly  proto- 
plasmic in  composition,  and  possessed  of  contractile  pow- 
er, lu  man,  the  average  size  is  about  jt'ss  of  an  inch, 
and  they  are  present  in  blood  in  much  smaller  numbers 
than  the  red  corpuscles. 

Cor-pus'CU-lar  (kor-piis'kii-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  corpus- 
culaire.'l  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  corpuscles,  or 
small  particles. 

Corpuscular  philosophy,  that  which  attempts  to  account 
for  the  phenomena  of  nature,  by  the  motion,  figure,  rest, 
position,  etc.,  of  the  minute  particles  of  matter.  —  Corpus- 
cular theory  (Opt.),  the  theory  enunciated  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  that  hght  consists  in  the  emission  and  rapid  pro- 
gression of  minute  particles  or  corpuscles.  The  theory 
is  now  generally  rejected,  and  supplanted  by  the  undula- 
tory  theory. 

Cor-pus'CU-la'rl-an  (-la'rT-an),  a.  Corpuscular.  [06s.] 

Cor-pus'CU-la'rl-an,  re.  An  adherent  of  the  corpus- 
cular philosophy.  Bentley. 

Cor-pus'cule  (kor-pus'kiSl),  re.    A  corpuscle.     [06s.] 

Cor-pus'cu-lous  (-kii-lus),  a.    Corpuscular.    Tyndall. 

Cor-rade'  (kor-rad'),  V.  t.  [L.  corradere,  -rasum; 
cor-  -\-  radere  to  rub.]  1.  To  gnaw  uito;  to  wear 
away  ;  to  fret ;  to  consume.     [06s.]  Dr.  It.  Gierke. 

2.  (Geol.)  To  erode,  as  the  bed  of  a  stream.    See  CoE- 

EASION. 

Cor-ra'dl-al  (k5r-ra'di-al),  a.  Radiating  to  or  from 
the  same  point.     [J?.]  Coleridge. 

Cor-ra'di-ate  (k5r-ra'di-at),  V.  t.  To  converge  to  one 
point  or  focus,  as  light  or  rays. 

Cor-ra'dl-a'tion  (kSr-ra'dT-a'shiin),  n.  A  conjunction 
or  concentration  of  rays  in  one  point.  Bacon. 

Cor-ral'  (kor-rSl' ;  Sp.  kor-ral'),  re.  [Sp.,  a  yard,  a 
yard  for  cattle,  fr.  corro  a  circle  or  ring,  fr.  L.  currere  to 
run.  Cf.  Kraal.]  A  pen  for  animals ;  esp.,  an  inclosure 
made  with  wagons,  by  emigrants  in  the  vicinity  of  hos- 
tile Indians,  as  a  place  of  security  for  horses,  cattle,  etc. 

Cor-ral',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Corralled  (-rSld'  or 
-raid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Corralling.  ]  To  surround  and 
inclose  ;  to  coop  up ;  to  put  into  an  inclosed  space  ;  — 
primarily  used  with  reference  to  securing  horses  and 
cattle  in  an  inclosure  of  wagons  while  traversing  the 
plains,  but  in  the  Southwestern  United  States  now  collo- 
quially applied  to  the  capturing,  securing,  or  penning  of 
anything.  Bartlett. 

Cor-ra'slon  (kSr-ra'zhiln),  re.  [See  Coeeade.]  (Geol.) 
The  erosion  of  the  bed  of  a  stream  by  running  water, 
principally  by  attrition  of  the  detritus  carried  along  by 
the  stream,  but  also  by  the  solvent  action  of  the  water. 

Cor-ra'sive  (-stv),  a.     Corrosive.     lObs.'] 

Corrosive  sores  which  eat  into  the  flesh.       Holland. 

Cor-rect'  (kor-rSkf),  a.  [L.  correctus,  p.  p.  of  corri- 
gere  to  make  straight,  to  correct ;  cor-  -\-  regere  to  lead 
straight :  cf.  F.  correct.  See  Regular,  Right,  and  cf. 
Escort.]  Set  right,  or  made  straight ;  hence,  conforma- 
ble to  truth,  rectitude,  or  propriety,  or  to  a  just  stand- 
ard ;  not  faulty  or  imperfect ;  free  from  error  ;  as,  cor- 
rect behavior ;  correct  views. 

Always  use  the  most  correct  editions.  Felton. 

Syn.  —  Accurate  ;  right ;  exact ;  precise  ;  regular ; 
faultless.    See  Accurate. 

Cor-rect',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Corrected  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Correcting.]  1.  To  make  right ;  to  bring  to  the 
standard  of  truth,  justice,  or  propriety ;  to  rectify ;  as, 
to  correct  manners  or  principles. 

This  is  a  defect  in  the  first  make  of  some  men's  minds  which 
can  scarce  ever  be  corrected  afterwards.  T.  Burnet. 

2.  To  remove  or  retrench  the  faults  or  errors  of  ;  to 
amend  ;  to  set  right ;  as,  to  correct  the  proof  (that  is,  to 
mark  upon  the  margin  the  changes  to  be  made,  or  to 
make  in  the  tj'pe  the  changes  so  marked). 

3.  To  bring  back,  or  attempt  to  bring  back,  to  propri- 
ety in  morals  ;  to  reprove  or  punish  for  faults  or  devia- 
tions from  moral  rectitude ;  to  chastise  ;  to  discipline  ; 
as,  a  child  should  be  corrected  for  lying. 

My  accuser  is  my  'prentice  ;  and  when  I  did  correct  him  for 
his  fault  the  other  day,  he  did  vow  upon  his  knees  he  would  be 
even  with  me.  Shak. 

4.  To  counteract  the  qualities  of  one  thing  by  those  of 
another  ;  —  said  of  whatever  is  wrong  or  injurious  ;  as, 
to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  by  alkaline  prepa- 
rations. 

Syn.  —  To  amend ;  rectify ;  emend  ;  reform ;  improve ; 
chastise ;  punish ;  discipline ;  chasten.    See  Amend. 

Cor-rect'l-We  (-rSk'tT-b'l),  )  a.    Capable  of  being  cor- 

Cor-reot'a-We  (-rek'ta-b'l),  J      rected. 

Cor-rect'i-fy  (k6r-rek'tT-fi),  V.  i.  To  correct.  [06s.] 
When  your  worship 's  pleased  to  correctify  a  lady.    Beau,  is  Fl. 

Cor-reo'tion  (kSr-rek'shiin),  re.  [L.  correctio :  cf .  F. 
correction.']  1.  The  act  of  correcting,  or  making  that 
right  which  was  wrong  ;  change  for  the  better ;  amend- 
ment ;  rectification,  as  of  an  erroneous  statement. 

The  due  correction  of  swearing,  rioting,  neglect  of  God's  word, 
and  other  scandalous  vices.  Strype. 

2.  The  act  of  reproving  or  punishing,  or  that  which  is 
intended  to  rectify  or  to  cure  faults ;  punishment ;  dis- 
cipline; chastisement. 

Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work 

Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  what  is 
wrong ;  an  emendation ;  as,  the  corrections  on  a  proof 
sheet  should  be  set  in  the  margin. 

4.  Abatement  of  noxious  qualities ;  the  counteraction 
of  what  is  inconvenient  or  hurtful  in  its  effects ;  as,  the 
correction  of  acidity  in  the  stomach. 

5.  An  allowance  made  for  inaccuracy  in  an  instru- 
ment ;  as,  chronometer  correction  ;  compass  correction. 

Correction  line  (Surv.),  a  parallel  used  as  a  new  base  line 


in  laying  out  townships  in  the  government  lands  of  the 
United  States.  The  adoption  at  certain  intervals  of  a  cor- 
rection line  is  necessitated  by  the  convergence  of  meridi- 
ans, and  the  statute  requirement  that  the  townships  must 
be  squares.  —  House  of  correction,  a  house  where  disor- 
derly persons  are  confined  ;  a  bridewell.  —  Uader  correc- 
tion, subject  to  correction ;  admitting  the  possibility  of 
error. 

Cor-rec'tion-al  (kSr-rek'shiin-crl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  correc- 
tionnel.2  Tending  to,  or  intended  for,  correction ;  used 
for  correction  ;  as,  a  correctional  institution. 

Cor-rec'tlon-er  (-er),  re.  One  who  is,  or  who  has  been, 
in  the  house  of  correction.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Cor-rect'lve    (kor-rSk'tiv),    a.      [Cf.    F.    correctif.^ 

1.  Having  the  power  to  correct ;  tending  to  rectify ; 
as,  corrective  penalties. 

Mulberries  are  pectoral,  corrective  of  bilious  alkali.  Arbulhnot. 

2.  Qualifying  ;  limiting.  "  The  Psalmist  interposeth 
.  .  .  this  corrective  particle."  Holdsworth. 

Cor-rect'lve,  re.  1.  That  which  has  the  power  of  cor- 
recting, altering,  or  counteracting  what  is  wrong  or  in- 
jurious; as,  alkalies  are  correctives  of  acids;  penalties 
are  correctives  of  immoral  conduct.  Burke. 

2.  Limitation  ;  restriction.     [06s.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Cor-rect'ly  (k5r-r5kt'ly),  adv.  In  a  correct  manner ; 
exactly ;  accurately ;  without  fault  or  error. 

Cor-rect'ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  cor- 
rect ;  as,  the  correctness  of  opinions  or  of  manners  ;  cor- 
rectness of  taste  ;  correctness  in  writing  or  speaking ;  the 
correctness  of  a  text  or  copy. 

Syn.  —  Accuracy  ;  exactness ;  precision ;  propriety. 

Cor-rect'Or  (kor-rgkfer),  re.  [L.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  corrects ;  as,  a  corrector  of  abuses ;  a  corrector 
of  the  press ;  an  alkah  is  a  corrector  of  acids. 

Cor-rect'O-ry  (-o-ry),  a.  Containing  or  making  cor- 
rection ;  corrective. 

Cor-rect'ress  (-rSs),  re.     A  woman  who  corrects. 

II  Cor-reg'1-dor  (k5r-rgj1-dor ;  Sp.  kor-ra'he-dorO,  n. 
[Sp.,  orig.,  a  corrector.]  The  chief  magistrate  of  a  Span- 
ish town. 

Cor'rel  (kor'rT),  re.  [Scot.,  perh.  fr.  Celt,  cor  a  cor- 
ner.] A  hollow  in  the  side  of  a  hiU,  where  game  usually 
lies.     "  Fleet  foot  on  the  correj. "  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cor're-lat'a-We  (kSr're-laf  a-b'l),  a.  Such  as  can  be 
correlated  ;  as,  correlatable  phenomena. 

Cor're-late'  (k5r're-laf  or  k5r're-lat'),  v.  i.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Correlated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Coeeelatino.] 
[Pref.  cor-  -\-  relate.]  To  have  reciprocal  or  mutual  re- 
lations ;  to  be  mutually  related. 

Doctrine  and  worship  con-elate  as  theory  and  practice.  Tylor, 

Cor're-late',  v.  t.  To  put  in  relation  with  each  other; 
to  connect  together  by  the  disclosure  of  a  mutual  rela- 
tion ;  as,  to  correlate  natural  phenomena.  Darwin, 

Cor're-late  (kor're-lSt),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
stands  in  a  reciprocal  relation  to  something  else,  as  father 
to  son  ;  a  correlative.  South, 

Cor're-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),  re.  [LL.  correlaiio  ;  L.  cor- 
-)-  relatio :  cf.  F.  correlation.  Cf.  Coeelation.]  Recip- 
rocal relation  ;  corresponding  similarity  or  parallelism  of 
relation  or  law ;  capacity  of  being  converted  into,  or  of 
giving  place  to,  one  another,  under  certain  conditions ; 
as,  the  correlation  of  forces,  or  of  zymotic  diseases. 

Correlation  of  energy,  the  relation  to  one  another  of  dif- 
ferent forms  of  energy ;  —  usually  having  some  reference 
to  the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy.  See  Conser- 
vation of  energy,  under  Conservation.  —  Correlation  of 
forces,  the  relation  between  the  forces  which  matter,  en- 
dowed with  various  forms  of  energy,  may  exert. 

Cor-rel'a-tive  (k5r-rel'a-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  correlaiif.'] 
Having  or  indicating  a  reciprocal  relation. 

Father  and  son,  prince  and  subject,  stranger  and  citizen,  are 
correlative  terms.  Hume. 

Cor-rel'a-tlve,  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stands 
in  a  reciprocal  relation,  or  is  correlated,  to  some  other 
person  or  thing.  Locke. 

Spiritual  things  and  spiritual  men  are  correlatives.  Spelman, 

2.  (Gram.)  The  antecedent  of  a  pronoun. 

Cor-rel'a-tive-ly,  adv.     In  a  correlative  relation. 

Cor-rel'a-tive-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  correlative. 

Cor're-li'glon-lst  (kSr're-lTj'iin-ist),  re.  A  co-religion- 
ist. 

Cor-rep'tlon  (kSr-r5p'sh5n),  re.  [L.  correptio,  fr.  cor- 
ripere  to  seize.]    Chiding ;  reproof ;  reproach.     [06s.] 

Angry,  passionate  correption  being  rather  apt  to  provoke,  than 
to  amend.  Hammond. 

Cor're-spond'  (kSr're-spond'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p, 
CoEEESPONDED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Corresponding.]  [Pref. 
cor-  -\-  respond:  cf.  F.  correspondre.]  1.  To  be  like 
something  else  in  the  dimensions  and  arrangement  of  its 
parts  ;  —  followed  by  with  or  to  ;  as,  concurring  figures 
correspond  with  each  other  throughout. 

None  of  them  [the  forms  of  Sidney's  sonnets]  correspond  to 
the  Shakespearean  type.  J,  A.  Symonds. 

2.  To  be  adapted ;  to  be  congruous ;  to  suit ;  to  agree ; 
to  fit ;  to  answer ;  —  followed  by  to. 

_  Words  being  but  empty  sounds,  any  farther  than  they  are 
signs  of  our  ideas,  we  can  not  but  assent  to  them  as  they  corre- 
spond to  those  ideas  we  have,  but  no  farther.  Locke. 

3.  To  have  intercourse  or  communion ;  especially,  to 
hold  intercourse  or  to  communicate  by  sending  and  re- 
ceiving letters ;  —  followed  by  with. 

After  having  been  long  in  indirect  communication  with  the 
exiled  family,  he  [Atterbury]  began  to  correspond  directly  with 
the  Pretender.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  To  agree ;  fit ;  answer ;  suit ;  virrite ;  address. 

Cor're-spond'enoe  (-spond'ens),  re.  [Cf.  F.  corres- 
pondance.]  1.  Friendly  intercourse;  reciprocal  ex- 
change of  civilities  ;  especially,  intercourse  between  per- 
sons by  means  of  letters. 

Holding  also  good  correspondence  with  the  other  great  men  in 
the  state.  Bacon. 

To  facilitate  correspondence  between  one  part  of  London  and 
another,  was  not  originally  one  of  the  objects  of  the  post  ofllce. 

Macaulay. 
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Z.  The  letters  which  pass  between  correspondents. 

3.  Mutual  adaptation,  relation,  or  agreement,  of  one 
thing  to  another ;  agreement ;  congruity ;  fitness  ;  rela- 
tion. 

Cor're-spond'en-cy  (kBr're-spSnd'en-sj^),  n.  ;  pi.  CoR- 
EESPONDENOIES  (-siz).     Same  as  Corekspondencb,  3. 

The  coi-respondencies  of  types  and  antitypes  . . .  may  be  very 
reasonable  confirmations.  6".  Clarke. 

Cor're-spond'ent  (-ent),    a.     [Cf.  F.  correspondant.^ 
Suitable  ;  adapted  ;  fit ;  corresponding  ;  congruous  ;  con- 
formable ;  in  accord  or  agreement ;  obedient ;  willing. 
Action  correspondent  or  repugnant  unto  the  law.    Booker. 
As  fast  the  correspondent  passions  rise.  Thomson. 

I  will  be  correspondent  to  command.  Shak. 

Cor're-spond'ent,  n.  1.  One  with  whom  intercourse 
is  carried  on  by  letter.  Macaulay. 

2.  One  who  communicates  information,  etc.,  by  letter 
or  telegram  to  a  newspaper  or  periodical. 

3.  {Com.)  One  who  carries  on  commercial  intercourse 
by  letter  or  telegram  with  a  person  or  firm  at  a  distance. 

Cor're-spond'ent-ly,  adv.  In  a  corresponding  man- 
ner ;  conformably ;  suitably. 

Cw're-spond'blg,  a.  1.  Answering ;  conformable  ; 
agreeing  ;  suiting  ;  as,  corresponding  numbers. 

2.  Carrying  on  intercourse  by  letters. 

CorxeBpondiiiff  member  of  a  society,  one  residing  at  a  dis- 
tance, who  has  been  invited  to  correspond  with  the  soci- 
ety, and  aid  in  carrying  out  its  designs  without  taking 
part  in  its  management. 

Cor're-spond'lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  corresponding  man- 
ner; conformably. 

Cor're-Spon'sive  (-re-sp5n'siv),  a.  Corresponding  ; 
conformable  ;  adapted.  Shak.  —  Cor're-spon'sive-ly, 
adv. 

Cor'rl-dor  (kSr'rl-dor  or  -dSr),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  corri- 
dore,  or  Sp.  corredor  ;  prop.,  a  runner,  hence,  a  running 
or  long  line,  a  gallery,  fr.  L.  currere  to  run.    See  ConRSE.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A.  gallery  or  passageway  leading  to  several 
apartments  of  a  liouse. 

2.  {Fort.)  The  covered  way  lying  round  the  whole 
compass  of  the  fortifications  of  a  place,     [i?.] 

Cor'rie  (kSr'ri),  re.    Same  as  Correi.    [Scot.']    Geikie. 

II  Cor'ri-gen'dum  (k5r'ri-jSn'diim),  n.  ;  pi.  Corri- 
genda (-da).     [LJ     A  fault  or  error  to  be  corrected. 

Cor'll-gent  (kor'ri-jent),  re.  [L.  corrigens,  p.  pr.  of 
corrigere  to  correct.]  {Med.)  A  substance  added  to  a 
medicine  to  mollify  or  modify  its  action.  Dimglison. 

Cor'rl-gl-bil'i-ty  (-jT-bTl'i-ty),  re.  Quality  of  being 
corrigible  ;  capability  of  being  corrected  ;  corrigibleness. 

Cor'rl-gl-We  (kor'ri-jl-b'l),  a.  [LL.  corrigibilis,  fr. 
L.  corrigere  to  correct :  cf.  F.  corrigible.    See  Correct.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  set  right,  amended,  or  reformed  ; 
as,  a  corrigible  fault. 

2.  Submissive  to  correction  ;  docile.  "  Bending  down 
his  corrigible  neck."  Shak. 

3.  Deserving  chastisement ;  punishable.     \_Obs.'\ 

He  was  taken  up  very  short,  and  adjudged  corrigible  for  such 
presumptuous  language.  Howell. 

4.  Having  power  to  correct ;  corrective.     [06s.] 

The  . . .  corrigible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills.    Shak. 

Cor'rI-gl-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
corrigible ;  corrigibUity. 

Cor-rl'val  (kor-ri'val),  re.  A  fellow  rival ;  a  competi- 
tor ;  a  rival ;  also,  a  companion.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Cor-rl'val,  a.  Having  rivaling  claims  ;  emulous ;  in 
rivalry.     [iJ.]  Bp.  Fleetwood. 

Cor-rl'val,  f.  t.  &  ^    To  compete  with  ;  to  rival.    [iJ.] 

Cor-rl'val-ry  (kor-ri'val-ry),  re.     Corivalry.     [iJ.] 

Cor-rl'val-shlp,  re.    Corivalry.     [iJ.] 
By  the  corrivalskip  of  Shagar  his  false  friend.    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Cor'rl-vate  (kor'rT-vat),  V.  t.  [L.  corrivaius,  p.  p.  of 
corrivare  to  corrivate.]  To  cause  to  flow  together,  as 
water  drawn  from  several  streams.     [06s.]  Burton. 

Cor'rl-va'tlon  (-va'shiln),  re.  [L.  corrivatio.']  The 
flowing  of  different  streams  into  one.     [06s.]       Burton. 

Cor-rob'O-rant  (k5r-rob'o-rant),  a.  [L.  corroborans, 
p.  pr.  See  Corroborate.]  Strengthening ;  supporting  ; 
corroborating.  Bacon.  —  re.  Anything  which  gives 
strength  or  support ;  a  tonic. 

The  brain,  with  its  proper  corroborants,  especially  with  sweet 
odors  and  with  music.  Souikey. 

Cor-rob'O-rate  (kor-rSb'o-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Corroborated  (-ra'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Corroboratino 
(-ra'ting).]  [L.  corroboratus,  p.  p.  of  corroborare  to 
corroborate ;  cor-  -\-  roborare  to  strengthen,  robur 
strength.  See  Robust.]  1.  To  make  strong,  or  to  give 
additional  strength  to  ;  to  strengthen.     [06s.] 

As  any  limb  well  and  duly  exercised,  grows  stronger,  the 
nerves  of  the  body  are  corroborated  thereby.  I.  Watts. 

2.  To  make  more  certain  ;  to  confirm  ;  to  establish. 
The  concurrence  of  all  corroborates  the  same  truth.   I.  Taylor. 

Cor-rob'O-rate  (-rat),  a.  Corroborated.  [06s.]  Bacon. 

Cor-rob'O-ra'Uon  (kor-rSb'S-ra'shun),  re.  [Of.  F.  cor- 
roboration.] 1.  The  act  of  corroborating,  strengthen- 
ing, or  confirming ;  addition  of  strength  ;  confirmation  ; 
as,  the  corroboration  of  an  argument,  or  of  information. 

2.  That  which  corroborates. 

Cor-rob'O-ra-tlve  (k5r-r6b'o-ra-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cor- 
roboratif.]    Tending  to  strengthen  or  confirm. 

Cor-rob'O-ra-tlve,  n.  A  medicine  that  strengthens ; 
a  corroborant.  Wiseman. 

Cor-rob'o-ra-tO-ry  (-tS-r^),  a.  Tending  to  strengthen ; 
corroborative ;  as,  corroboratory  facts. 

Cor-rode'  (kSr-rod'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Corroded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  CoRRODiNO.]  [L.  corrodere,  -rosum ; 
cor-  -f-  rodere  to  gnaw :  cf.  F.  corroder.     See  Rodent.] 

1.  To  eat  away  by  degrees ;  to  wear  away  or  diminish 
by  gradually  separating  or  destroying  small  particles  of, 
as  by  the  action  of  a  strong  acid  or  a  caustic  alkali. 

Aqua  fortis  corroding  copper  ...  is  wont  to  reduce  it  to  a 
green-blue  solution.  Boyle. 


2.  To  consume ;  to  wear  away ;  to  prey  upon ;  to  impair. 

Cor-rode',  v,  i.  To  have  corrosive  action ;  to  be  sub- 
ject to  corrosion. 

Corroding  lead,  lead  sufBciently  pure  to  be  used  in  mak- 
ing wliite  lead  by  a  process  of  corroding. 

Syn.  —  To  canker ;  gnaw ;  rust ;  waste  ;  wear  away. 

Cor-rod'ent  (kSr-ro'deutJ,  a.  [L.  eorrodens,  p.  pr.  of 
corrodere.']    Corrosive.     [B.]  Bp.  King. 

Cor-rod'ent,  re.     Anythmg  that  corrodes.     Bp.  King. 

Cor-ro'di-ate  (kor-ro'dT-at),  v.  t.  [See  Corrode.]  To 
eat  away  by  degrees  ;  to  corrode.     [06s.]  Sandys. 

Cor-ro'di-bil'1-ty  (kBr-ro'dl-btl'i-ty),  re.  The  quaUty 
of  being  corrodible.     [£.]  Johnson. 

Cor-rod'i-ble  (kSr-ro'di-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  cor- 
roded ;  corrosible.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cor-rCsl-bil'i-ty  (kBr-ro'st-bTl'i-tj^),  re.  Corrodibil- 
ity.    "  Co;'rosi6i7i7?/ ...  answers  corrosiveness."    Boyle. 

Cor-ro'si-ble  (kBr-ro'sI-b'l),  a.     Corrodible.      Bailey. 

Cor-ro'si-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
corrosible.  Bailey. 

Cor-ro'sion  (k5r-ro'zhiin),  re.  [LL.  corrosio:  cf.  F. 
corrosion.  See  Corrode.]  The  action  or  effect  of  corro- 
sive agents,  or  the  process  of  corrosive  change  ;  as,  the 
rusting  of  iron  is  a  variety  of  corrosion. 

Corrosion  is  a  particular  species  of  dissolution  of  bodies, 
either  by  on  acid  or  a  saline  menstruum.  Jb/m  Quiucy. 

Cor-ro'sive  (kor-ro'sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  corrosi/.]  1.  Eat- 
ing away ;  having  the  power  of  gradually  wearing, 
changing,  or  destroying  the  texture  or  substance  of  a 
body  ;  as,  the  corrosive  action  of  an  acid.  "  Corrosive 
liquors."     Grew.     "  Corrosive  famine."     Thomson. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  fretting  or  vexing. 

Care  is  no  cure,  but  corrosive.  Shak. 

Corrosive  BUbllmate  (Client.),  mercuric  chloride,  HgCla ; 
so  called  because  obtained  by  sublimation,  and  because 
of  its  harsh  irritating  action  on  the  body  tissue.  Usually 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  transparent,  crystalline  sub- 
stance, easily  soluble,  and  of  an  acrid,  bummg  taste.  It 
is  a  virulent  poison,  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  an  excel- 
lent antisyphilitio  ;  called  also  mercuric  bichloride.  It  is 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  calomel,  the  mild 
chloride  of  mercury. 

Cor-ro'slve,  re.  X.  That  which  has  the  quality  of  eat- 
ing or  wearing  away  gradually. 

[Corrosives^  act  either  directly,  by  chemically  destroying  the 
part,  or  indirectly  by  causing  inflammation  and  gangrene. 

Dunglison. 

2.  That  which  has  the  power  of  fretting  or  irritating. 
Such  speeches  .  .  .  are  grievous  corrosives.      Hooker. 

— Cor-ro'slve-ly,  arf«.  —  Cor-ro'slve-ness,  re. 

Cor-ro'val  (kSr-ro'val),  re.  A  dark  brown  substance 
of  vegetable  origin,  allied  to  curare,  and  used  by  the 
natives  of  New  Granada  as  an  arrow  poison. 

Cor-ro'va-line  (-va-lfn  or -len),  n.  {Chem.)  A  poison- 
ous alkaloid  extracted  from  corroval,  and  characterized 
by  its  immediate  action  in  paralyzing  the  heart. 

Cor'ru-gant  (kor'ru-gant),  a.  [L.  corrugans,  p.  pr. 
See  Corrugate.]  Having  the  power  of  contracting  into 
wrinkles.  Johnson. 

Cor'ni-gate  (kor'ru-gat),  a.  [L.  corrugatus,  p.  p.  of 
corrugare ;  cor-  -f-  rugare  to  wrinkle,  ruga  wrinkle;  of 
uncertain  origin.]  Wrinkled ;  crumpled  ;  furrowed  ; 
contracted  into  ridges  and  furrows. 

Cor'ni-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Corrugated 
(-ga'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Corrugatlno  f-ga'tiug).]  To 
form  or  shape  into  wrinkles  or  folds,  or  alternate  ridges 
and  grooves,  as  by  drawing,  contraction,  pressure,  bend- 
ing, or  otherwise  ;  to  wrinile  ;  to  purse  up  ;  as,  to  cor- 
rugate plates  of  iron ;  to  corrugate  the  forehead. 

Corrugated  iron,  sheet  iron  bent  into  a  series  of  alternate 
ridges  and  grooves  in  parallel  lines,  giving  it  greater  stiff- 
ness. —  Corrugated  paper,  a  thick,  coarse  paper  corrugated 
in  order  to  give  it  elasticity.  It  is  used  as  a  wrapping 
material  for  fragUe  articles,  as  bottles. 

Cor'ni-ga'tlon  (kSr'ru-ga'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  corruga- 
tion.] The  act  of  corrugating ;  contraction  into  wrinkles 
or  alternate  ridges  and  grooves. 

Cor'ru-ga'tor  (kor'ru-ga'ter),  n.  [NL. ;  cf.  F.  corrzt- 
gateitr.]  {Anat.)  A  muscle  which  contracts  the  skin  of 
the  forehead  into  wrinkles. 

Cor-ru'gent  (kor-ru'jent),  a.  {Anat.)  Drawing  to- 
gether ;  contracting  ;  —  said  of  the  corrugator.     [06s.] 

Cor-nunp'  (kor-riimp'),  v.  t.  [L.  corrumpere.]  To 
corrupt.     See  Corrupt.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Cor-rump'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Corruptible.     [06s.] 

Cor-rupt'  (kor-rvipt'),  a.     [L.  corruptus,  p.  p.  of  cor- 
rumpere to  corrupt ;   cor-  -\-  rumpere  to  break.      See 
Rupture.]     X,  Changed  from  a  sound  to  a  putrid  state  ; 
spoiled  ;  tainted ;  vitiated ;  unsound. 
Who  with  such  coin-upt  and  pestilent  bread  would  feed  them. 

Knollcs. 

2.  Changed  from  a  state  of  uprightness,  correctness, 
truth,  etc.,  to  a  worse  state;  vitiated;  depraved;  de- 
based ;  perverted ;  as,  corrupt  language  ;  corrupt  judges. 

At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you.  Shak. 

3.  Abounding  in  errors ;  not  genuine  or  correct ;  as, 
the  text  of  the  manuscript  is  corrupt. 

Cor-rupt',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Corrupted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Corrupting.]  1.  To  change  from  a  sound  to  a 
putrid  or  putrescent  state  ;  to  make  putrid ;  to  putrefy. 

2.  To  change  from  good  to  bad ;  to  vitiate ;  to  de- 
prave ;  to  pervert ;  to  debase  ;  to  defile. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.    1  Cor.  xv.  33. 

3.  To  draw  aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude  and  duty ; 
as,  to  corrupt  a  judge  by  a  bribe. 

Heaven  is  above  all  yet ;  there  sits  a  Judge 

That  no  king  can  corrupt.  Shak. 

4.  To  debase  or  render  impure  by  alterations  or  inno- 
vations ;  to  falsify ;  as,  to  corrupt  language  ;  to  corrupt 
the  sacred  text. 

He  that  makes  an  ill  une  of  it  [language],  though  he  does  not 
corrupt  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  .  .  .  yet  he  stops  the  pipes, 

Locke. 


6.  To  waste,  spoil,  or  consume  ;  to  make  worthlesa. 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth 
and  rust  dotn  corrupt.  Matt.  vi.  19. 

Cor-rupt'  (kSr-riipt'),  v.  i.  1.  To  become  putrid  or 
tainted  ;  to  putrefy  ;  to  rot.  Bacon. 

2.  To  become  vitiated  ;  to  lose  purity  or  goodness. 

Cor-rupt'er  (kBr-rtip'ter),  re.  One  who  corrupts ;  one 
who  vitiates  or  taints ;  as,  a  corrupter  of  morals. 

Cor-rupt'fUl  (-ful)i  a.  Tending  to  corrupt;  full  of 
corruption.     [06s.]     "  Corruptful  hvibes."        Spenser. 

Cor-rupt'1-bil'i-ty  (kBr-riip'tt-btl'i-ty),  re.  [L.  cor- 
ruptibilitas :  cf.  F.  corruptibilite.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing corruptible ;  the  possibility  or  liability  of  being  cor- 
rupted ;  corruptibleness.  Burke. 

Cor-rupt'i-ble  (kBr-rup'tt-b'l),  a.  [L.  corruptibilis : 
cf.  F.  corruptible.]  1.  Capable  of  being  made  corrupt ; 
subject  to  decay.    "  Our  corruptible  bodies."       Hooker. 

Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corrujHible  things,  as  silver  and 
gold.  1  Fet.  i.  18. 

2.  Capable  of  being  corrupted,  or  morally  vitiated ; 
susceptible  of  depravation. 

They  systematically  corrupt  a  very  corruptible  race.   Burke. 

—  Gor-rupt'i-ble-ness,  re.  —  Cor-rupt'1-bly,  adv. 

Cor-rupt'l-ble,  re.  That  which  may  decay  and  perish  ; 
the  human  body.     [A^'chaic]  1  Cor.  xv.  53. 

Cor-rupt'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  manner  that  corrupts. 

Cor-rup'tlon  (kor-rtip'shun),  re.  [F.  corruption,  L. 
corruptio.]  1.  The  act  of  corrupting  or  making  putrid, 
or  state  of  being  corrupt  or  putrid ;  decomposition  or 
disorganization,  in  the  process  of  putrefaction;  putre- 
faction ;  deterioration. 

The  inducing  and  accelerating  of  putrefaction  is  a  subject  of 
very  universal  inquiry  ;  for  con-uption  is  a  reciprocal  to  "gen- 
eration." Bacon. 

2.  The  product  of  corruption  ;  putrid  matter. 

3.  The  act  of  corrupting  or  of  impairing  integrity,  vir- 
tue, or  moral  principle  ;  the  state  of  being  corrupted  or 
debased ;  loss  of  purity  or  integrity  ;  depravity ;  wicked- 
ness ;  impurity ;  bribery. 

It  was  necessary,  by  exposing  the  gross  corruptions  of  mon- 
asteries, ...  to  excite  popular  indignation  against  them. 

Hallam, 

They  abstained  from  some  of  the  worst  methods  of  corrup- 
tion usual  to  their  party  in  its  earlier  days.  Bancroft, 

^S^  Corruption,  when  applied  to  officers,  trustees, 
etc.,  signifies  the  inducing  a  violation  of  duty  by  means 
of  pecuniary  considerations.  Abbott. 

4.  The  act  of  changing,  or  of  being  changed,  for  the 
worse ;  departure  from  what  is  pure,  simple,  or  correct ; 
as,  a  corruption  of  style  ;  corruption  in  language. 

Corruption  of  blood  (Law),  taint  or  impurity  of  blood, 
in  consequence  of  an  act  of  attainder  of  treason  or  felony, 
by  which  a  person  is  disabled  from  inheriting  any  estate, 
or  from  transmitting  it  to  others. 

Corruption  of  blood  can  be  removed  only  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Blackstone. 

Syn. — Putrescence;  putrefaction;  pollution;  defile- 
ment :  contamination  ;  deprivation ;  debasement ;  adul- 
teration ;  depravity ;  taint.    See  Depravity. 

Cor-nip'tlon-ist,  re.  One  who  corrupts,  or  who  uj)- 
holds  corruption.  Sydney  Smith, 

Cor-rupt'ive  (kSr-rup'tiv),  a.  [L.  corruptivus:  cf. 
F.  corruptif.]  Having  the  quality  of  tainting  or  vitia- 
ting ;  tending  to  produce  corruption. 

It  should  be  endued  with  some  corruptive  quality  for  ss 
speedy  a  dissolution  of  the  meat.  Bay. 

Cor-rupt'less  (kSr-rupt'lBs),  a.  Not  susceptible  of 
corruption  or  decay  ;  incorruptible.  Dryden. 

Cor-ruptly,  adv.  In  a  corrupt  manner  ;  by  means  of 
corruption  or  corrupting  influences  ;  wrongfully. 

Cor-rupt'ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  corrupt. 

Cor-rupt'ress  (-res),  re.     A  woman  who  corrupts. 

Thou  studied  old  corruptress.  Beau.  8r  Ft. 

Cor'sac  (kSr'sSk),  re.     {Zo'ol.)  The  corsak. 

Cor'sage  (kSr'saj),  re.  [F.  See  Corset.]  The  waist 
or  bodice  of  a  lady's  dress ;  as,  a  low  corsage. 

Cor'sair  (kSr'sSr),  re.  [F.  corsaire  (cf.  It.  corsare, 
corsale,  Pr.  corsari),  'LL.  corsarius,  fr.  L.  cursus  a  run- 
ning, course,  whence  Sp.  corso  cruise,  corsa  cruise, 
coasting  voyage,  corsear  to  cruise  against  the  enemy, 
to  pirate,  corsario  cruising,  a  privateer  authorized  to 
cruise  against  the  enemy.  See  Course.]  1.  A  pirate; 
one  who  cruises  about  without  authorization  from  any 
government,  to  seize  booty  on  sea  or  land. 

2.  A  piratical  vessel. 

Barbary  corsairs  . . .  infested  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Prescoit. 

Cor'sak  (kSr'sSk),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  A  small  foxlike  mam- 
mal {Cynalopex  corsac),  found  in  Central  Asia.  [Writ- 
ten also  corsac] 

Corse  (kSrs  or  kors;  277),  re.     [OF.  cars,  F.  corps. 
See  Corpse.]    1.  A  living  body  or  its  bulk.     [06s.] 
For  he  was  strong,  and  of  so  mighty  corse 
As  ever  wielded  spear  in  warlike  hand.  Spenser, 

2.  A  corpse ;  the  dead  body  of  a  human  being.  [Ar- 
chaic or  Poetic] 

Set  down  the  co?'se  ,■  or.  by  Saint  Paul, 
I  'U  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys.  Shak. 

Corselet  (kSrslSt),  re.  [F.,  dim.  of  OF.  cars,  F. 
corps,  body.  See  Cokse.]  1.  Armor  for  the  body,  as 
the  breastplate  and  backpiece  taken  together  ;  —  also, 
used  for  the  entire  suit  of  the  day,  including  breastplate 
and  backpiece,  tasset  and  headpiece. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  The  thor.ix  of  an  insect. 

Corse'pres'ent  (kSrs'prSz'ent  or  kors'-),  re.  {Eng. 
Laiv)  An  offering  made  to  the  church  at  the  interment 
of  a  dead  body.  Blackstone. 

Cor'set  (kSr'sgt),  re.  [F.,  dim.  of  OF.  cars,  F.  corps, 
body.  See  Corse.]  1.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  gown  or 
basque  of  which  the  body  was  close  fitting,  worn  by 
both  men  and  women. 

2.  An  article  of  dress  inclosing  the  chest  and  waist, 
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worn  (chiefly  by  women)  to  support  the  body  or  to 
modify  its  shape ;  stays. 

CoT'set  (kSr'sSt),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CoESEraaD  ;  p. 
pr.  &,  vb.  n.  CoBSETiNG.]     To  inclose  in  corsets. 

Cors'let  (kors'let),  n.    A  corselet.   [Ofts.]    Hakluyt. 

Cors'ned  (kSrs'nSd),  n.  [AS.  corsnxd.']  {AS.  Laws) 
The  morsel  of  execration ;  a  species  of  ordeal  consist- 
ing in  the  eating  of  a  piece  of  bread  consecrated  by  im- 
precation. If  the  suspected  person  ate  it  freely,  he  was 
pronounced  innocent ;  but  if  it  stuck  in  his  throat,  it 
was  considered  as  a  proof  of  liis  guilt.  Burrill. 

II  Cor'Wge'  (kSr'tazh'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  corteggio  train, 
fr.  corte  court.  See  Coubt.]  A  train  of  attendants ;  a 
procession. 

Cor'tes  (kSr'tSs),  n.  pi.  [Sp.  &  Pg.,  fr.  corte  court.] 
The  legislative  assembly,  composed  of  nobility,  clergy, 
and  representatives  of  cities,  which  in  Spain  and  in  Por- 
tugal answers,  in  some  measure,  to  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain. 

II  Cor'tejE  (kSr'teks),  n.;  pi.  Cortices  (-ti-sez).  [L., 
bark.  Cf.  Cork.]  1.  Bark,  as  of  a  tree ;  hence,  an  outer 
covering. 

2.  {Med.)  Bark;  rind;  specifically,  cinchona  bark. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  outer  or  superficial  part  of  an  organ  ; 
as,  the  cortex  or  gray  exterior  substance  of  the  brain. 

Cor'tl-cal  (kSr'ti-kal),  a.  [L.  cortex  bark:  cf.  F. 
cortical.']  Belonging  to,  or  consisting  of,  bark  or  rind  ; 
resembling  bark  or  rind ;  external ;  outer ;  superficial ; 
as,  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidney. 

Cor'ti-cate  (kor'ti-kat),  )  a.     [L.  eortiealus.']    Having 

Cor'tl-oa'ted  (-ka'tSd),  J  a  special  outer  covering  of 
a  nature  unlike  tlie  interior  part. 

Cor-tlc'i-fer  (kSr-tts'i-fer),  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the 
Gorgoniacea ;  —  so  called  because  the  fleshy  part  sur- 
rounds a  solid  axis,  like  a  bark. 

Cor'tl-cif'er-ous  (kSr'tT-sTfer-iis),  a.  [L.  cortex,  cor- 
iids,  bark  -)-  -ferous:  cf.  F.  corticifire.']  1.  Producing 
bark  or  something  that  resembles  bark. 

2.   {Zool.)  Having  a  barklike  ccenenchyma. 

Cor-tic'i-ionn  (kor-tTs'i-f6rm),  a.  [L.  cortex,  corticis, 
bark  -f-  -form:  cf.  F.  cortici/orme.J  Resembling,  or 
having  the  form  of,  bark  or  rind. 

Cor'tl-clne  (kor'ti-sTn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  cortex,  corticis, 
bark.]  A  material  for  carpeting  or  floor  covering,  made 
of  ground  cork  and  caoutchouc  or  India  rubber. 

Cor'tl-cose'  (-kosO,  a.  [L.  corticosus.']  Aboimding 
in  bark  ;  resembling  bark ;  barky. 

Coi'ti-COUS  (-kus),  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  bark ; 
corticose. 

Cor'tile  (kSr'til ;  It.  kSr-te'la),  n.  [It.,  fr.  corte 
court.]  An  open  internal  courtyard  inclosed  by  the 
walls  of  a  large  dwelling  house  or  other  large  and  stately 
building. 

Go-run'dum  (kS-riin'dum),  n.  ;  pi.  Cobundums 
(-dumz).  [Also  corindon.]  [From  Hind,  kurand  co- 
rundum stone.]  {3Iin.)  The  earth  alumina,  as  found 
native  in  a  crystalline  state,  including  sapphire,  which 
is  the  fine  blue  variety ;  the  oriental  ruby,  or  red  sap- 
phire ;  the  oriental  amethyst,  or  purple  sapphire ;  and 
adamantine  spar,  the  hair-brown  variety.  It  is  the  hard- 
est substance  found  native,  next  to  the  diamond. 

(1^*°°"  The  name  cortmdum  is  sometimes  restricted  to 
the  non-transparent  or  coarser  kinds.  Emery  is  a  dark- 
colored  granular  variety,  usually  admixed  with  magnetic 
iron  ore. 

Co-rus'cant  (ko-rus'kant),  a.  [L.  coruscans,  p.  pr. 
See  CoKUSCATE.]  Glittering  in  flashes ;  flashing.  Howell. 

Cor'ns-cate  (kor'us-kat  or  ko-rus'kat),  v.  i.  [L.  co- 
rusca/re  to  flash,  vibrate.]    To  glitter  in  flashes ;  to  flash. 

Syn.— To  glisten;  gleam;  sparkle;  radiate. 

Cor'US-ca'tion  (kor'Qs-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  coruscatio  : 
cf.  F.  coruscation.]     1.  A  sudden  flash  or  play  of  light. 

A  very  vivid  but  exceeding  short-lived  splendor,  not  to  call 
it  a  little  coruscation.  Boyle. 

2.  A  flash  of  intellectual  brilliancy. 

He  might  have  illuminated  his  times  with  the  incessant  cor- 
uscaiioTis  of  his  genius.  7.  Taylor. 

Syn. —Flash;  glitter;  blaze;  gleam;  sparkle. 

Corve  (k8rv),  n.    See  Cokp. 

II  Cor'vee'  (kSr'va'  or  -ve'),  n.  [F.  corvie,  fr.  LL. 
eorvada,  corrogata,  fr.  L.  corrogare  to  entreat  together ; 
cor-  -{-  rogare  to  ask.]  {Feudal  Law)  An  obligation  to 
perform  certain  services,  as  the  repair  of  roads,  for  the 
lord  or  sovereign. 

Cor'ven  (k6r'ven),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Cakve.  Chaucer. 

Cor'vet  (kSr'vet),        )   n.     [F.  corvette,  fr.   Pg.  cor- 

Cor-vette'  (kor-vgf),  (  veia  or  Sp.  corbeta,  fr.  L.  cor- 
bita  a  slow-sailing  ship  of  burden,  fr.  corbis  basket.  Cf. 
CoRBEiL.]  {Naut.)  A  war  vessel,  ranking  next  below  a 
frigate,  and  having  usually  only  one  tier  of  guns  ;  — 
called  in  the  United  States  navy  a  sloop  of  war. 

II  Cor-yet'to  (-vet'to),  n.   {Man.)  A  curvet.    Peacham. 

Cor'vlne  (kSr'vin),  a.  [L.  corvinus,  fr.  corvus  crow.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  crow ;  crowlike. 

Cor'VO-rant  (kSr'v6-r<int),  n.    See  Cormorant. 

Cor'y-bant  (kor'i-bant),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Coeteants 
(-bSnts),  oftener  L.  Coeyeantes  (-ban'tez).  [L.  Cory- 
bas,  Gr.  Kopu'^a;.]  One  of  the  priests  of  Cybele  in 
Phrygia.  The  rites  of  the  Corybants  were  accompanied 
by  wild  music,  dancing,  etc. 

Cor'y-ban'U-asm  (-ban'ti-az'm),  n.     [Gr.  'K.oav^avTi.- 
off^ios   a  corybantic  frenzy.]     {Med.) 
A  kind  of  frenzy  in  which  the  patient 
is  tormented  by  fantastic  visions  and 
want  of  sleep.  Dunglison. 

Cor'y-ban'tiO  (kor'i-ban'tTk),  a. 
[Gr.  Kopu^nfTiKos,  fr.  Kopv^a;  a  Cory- 
bantj  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
the  Corybantes  or  their  rites ;  frantic ; 
frenzied  ;  as,  a  corybantic  dance. 

Cor'ymb  (kSr'imb  or  -Tm  ;  220),  n. 
[li.  corymbus  cluster  of  flowers,  Gr.     Simple  Corymb. 
Kopujii/Sos.]     {Bot.)  (a)  A  flat-topped  or  convex  cluster 


of  flowers,  each  on  its  own  footstalk,  and  arising  from 
different  points  of  a  common  axis,  the  outermost  blos- 
soms expanding  flrst,  as  in  the  hawthorn,  {b)  Any  flat- 
fish flower  cluster,  whatever  be  the  order  of  blooming, 
or  a  similar  shaped  cluster  of  fruit. 

Gor'ymbed  (kor'imbd),  a.    {Bot.)  Corymbose. 

Cor'ym-bil'er-OUS  (kor'im-bTf'er-us),  a.  [L.  corym- 
bifer;  corymbus  a  cluster  of  flowers  ■\-ferre  to  bear  :  cf. 
F.  corymbifere.J  {Bot.)  Bearing  corymbs  of  flowers  or 
fruit. 

Co-nrm'bose  (ko-rTmOjos  or  kor'im-bos'),  a.  {Bot.) 
Consisting  of  corymbs,  or  resembling  them  in  form. 
[Written  also  corymbous.] 

Co-rym'bOSe-ly,  adv.     In  corymbs. 

Cor'y-phae'noid  (kor'I-fe'noid),  a.  [NL.  coryphaena 
-\- -oid.]  {Zool.)  Belonging  to,  or  like,  the  genus  Cory- 
phsena.    See  Dolphin. 


Feet  of  Coryphodon.    (%) 
a  Fore  foot ;  b  Hind  foot. 


Coryphsenoid  Fish  (  Coryplisena  doradort). 

II  CCry'pMe'  (ko're'fS').  «•  [F-]  {Drama)  A  baUet 
dancer. 

Cor'y-phene'  (kort-fen'),  n.  [NL.  coryphaena,  fr. 
Gr.  Kopv^rj  head,  summit,  peak :  cf.  F.  coryphene.] 
{Zool. )  A  fish  of  the  genus  Coryphgsna.  See  Dolphin  (2) . 

Cor'y-phe'US  (kSr'i-fg'us),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Cobypheuses 
(-ez),  L.  CoEYPHEi  (-fel).  [L.  coryphaeus,  fr.  Gr.  Kopu- 
^aios,  fr.  Kopv(j>ri  head.]  {Gr.  Antiq.)  The  conductor, 
cliief ,  or  leader  of  the  dramatic  chorus ;  hence,  the  chief 
or  leader  of  a  party  or  interest. 

That  noted  corypheus  [Dr.  John  Owen]  of  the  Independent 
faction.  South. 

II  Co-ryj)h'o-don  (k6-rif'o-don),  n.  [Gr.  Kopv^r)  head, 
peak  -f-  oSoiiff, 
666;/Tos,  tooth.] 
(PaZeon.)  A  ge- 
nus of  extinct 
mammals  from 
the  eocene 
tertiary  of 
Europe  and 
America.  Its 
species  varied 
in  size  between 
the  tapir  and 
rhinoceros, 
and  were  allied  to  those  animals,  but  had  short,  planti- 
grade, five-toed  feet,  like  the  elephant. 

Co-ryph'0-dont  (-dont),  a.  {Paleon.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  the  genus  Coryphodon. 

llCo-ry'za  (ko-rl'za),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kopv^a  ca- 
tarrh.]    {3Ied.)  Nasal  catarrh. 

Cos-Cln'O-man'cy  (kos-sin'o-mSn'sj^  or  kos'si-no-),  n. 
[Gr.  Koa-Kivov  sieve  -f-  -mancy.']  Divination  by  means  of 
a  suspended  sieve. 

II  Cos'CO-ro'ba  (kos'ko-ro'ba),  n.  [Native  name.] 
{Zool.)  A  large,  white.  South  American  duck,  of  the 
genus  Coscoroba,  resembling  a  swan. 

Co-se'cant  (kS-se'kant),  n.  [For  co.  secans,  an  ab- 
brev.  of  L.  complementi  secans.]  {Trig.)  The  secant 
of  the  complement  of  an  arc  or  angle.  See  Illust.  of 
Functions. 

Cos'en  (kuz''n),  V.  t.    See  Cozen. 

Cos'en-age  (kuz''n-aj),  n.    See  Cozenage. 

Cos'en-lng,  n.  {O.  Eng.  Law)  Anything  done  de- 
ceitfully, and  which  could  not  be  properly  designated 
by  any  special  name,  whether  belonging  to  contracts  or 
not.  Burrill. 

Co-sen'tlent  (ko-sen'shent),  a.    Perceiving  together. 

Co'sey  (ko'zy),  a.    See  Cozy.  Dickens. 

Cosh'er  (kosh'er),  V.  t.  [Ir.  cosair  a  feast,  a  banquet  1 
or  cf.  P.  coucher  to  lie.  Cf.  Couch,  Coshering.]  1.  {Old 
Law)  To  levy  certain  exactions  or  tribute  upon ;  to 
lodge  and  eat  at  the  expense  of.    See  CosHEEma. 

2.  To  treat  with  hospitality ;  to  pet.     [Ireland] 

Gosh'er-er  (kosh'er-er),  n.     One  who  coshers. 

Cosh'er-lng,  «.  {Old  Law)  A  feudal  prerogative  of 
the  lord  of  the  soU  entitling  him  to  lodging  and  food  at 
his  tenant's  house.  Burrill. 

Sometimes  he  contrived,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  to  live  by 
cosherinn,  that  is  to  say,  by  quartering  himself  on  the  old  ten- 
ants of  his  family,  who,  wretched  as  was  their  own  condition, 
could  not  refuse  a  portion  of  their  pittance  to  one  whom  they 
still  regarded  as  their  rightful  lord.  Macaulay. 

Co'sler  (ko'zher),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  coussier  maker  of 
mattresses ;  or  couseor  tailor,  fr.  OF.  &  F.  coudre,  p.  p. 
cousu  to  sew,  fr.  L.  consuere  to  sew  together ;  con-  -f- 
suere  to  sew.  See  Sew  to  stitch.]  A  tailor  who  botches 
his  work.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Co'Sig-nli'i-oa-tive  (ko'sTg-nTf'I-ka-tTv),  a.  Having 
the  same  signification.  Cockeram. 

Co-sig'ni-ta-ry  (ko-sig'nT-tS-ry),  a.  [Pref.  co-  -)-  sign. 
Cf.  Signatory.]  Signing  some  important  public  doc- 
ument with  another  or  with  others ;  as,  a  treaty  violated 
by  one  of  the  cosignitary  powers. 

Co-sig'nl-ta-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Cosignitaeies  (-rtz).  One 
who  signs  a  treaty  or  public  document  along  with  others 
or  another  ;  as,  the  cosignitaries  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin. 

Co'si-ly  (ko'zi-lj^),  adv.    See  Cozily. 

Cos'in-age  (kuz"n-aj),  n.  [See  CousmAGE.]  {Law) 
(a)  Collateral  relationship  or  kindred  by  blood ;  consan- 
guinity. Burrill.  {b)  A  writ  to  recover  possession  of 
an  estate  in  lands,  when  a  stranger  has  entered,  after 
the  death  of  the  grandfather's  grandfather,  or  other  dis- 
tant collateral  relation.  Blackstone. 

Co'slne  (ko'sin),  n.     [For  co.  sinus,  an  abbrev.  of  L. 


complementi  sinus.]    {Trig.)  The  sine  of  the  comple- 
ment of  an  arc  or  angle.     See  Illust.  of  Functions. 
Cos-met'lc  (k8z-m§flk),  I  a.     [Gr.  Ko<rp.r)TO£05  skilled 
Cos-met'lc-al  (-I-kal),      )      in  decorating,  fr.  Koa-piog 
order,   ornament  :    cf.   F.  cosmetique.      See    Cosmos.] 
Imparting  or  improving  beauty,  particularly  the  beauty 
of  the  complexion ;  as,  a  cosmetical  preparation. 
First,  robed  in  white,  the  nymph  intent  adores. 
With  head  uncovered,  the  cosmetic  powers.  Fope. 

Cos-met'lc,  n.  Any  external  application  intended  to 
beautify  and  improve  the  complexion. 

Cos'mlc  (kSz'mik),  )  a.  [Gr.  koo-ioiikos  of  the  world, 
Cos'mic-al  (-ml-kal),  )  fr.  Kotr^uos  :  cf .  F.  cosmique. 
See  Cosmos.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  universe,  and  having 
special  reference  to  universal  law  or  order,  or  to  the 
one  grand  harmonious  system  of  things  ;  hence,  harmo- 
nious ;  orderly. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  solar  system  as  a  whole,  and  not 
to  the  earth  alone. 

3.  Characteristic  of  the  cosmos  or  universe  ;  inconceiv- 
ably great ;  vast ;  as,  cosmic  speed.  "  Cosmic  ranges  of 
time."  Tyndall. 

4.  {Asiron.)  Rising  or  setting  with  the  sun ;  —  the 
opposite  of  acro7iycal. 

Cos'mic-al-ly,  adv.  1.  With  the  sun  at  rising  or  set- 
ting ;  as,  a  star  is  said  to  rise  or  set  cosmically  when  it 
rises  or  sets  with  the  sun. 

2.  Universally.     [R.]  Emerson. 

Cos-mog'o-nal  (koz-m8g'6-nnl),  )  a.  Belonging  to  cos- 

Cos'mo-gon'ic  (koz'mo-gon'tk),  >      mogony.  B.  Pow- 

Cos'mo-gon'ic-al  (-gSn'I-kal),     )     ell.    Gladstone. 

Cos-mog'o-nist  (koz-mog'6-nist),  n.  One  who  treats 
of  the  origin  of  the  universe  ;  one  versed  in  cosmogony. 

Oos-mog'O-ny  (-ny),M.  ; pi.  Cosmogonies  (-niz).  [Gr. 
KOff'^toyoi'ta  ;  koctjUoj  the  world  -f-  root  of  ytyv^crBai  to  be 
born:  cf.  ¥.cosmogonie.]  The  creation  of  the  world  or 
universe ;  a  theory  or  account  of  ouch  creation ;  as,  the 
poetical  cosmogony  of  Hesiod ;  the  cosmogonies  of  Thales, 
Anaxagoras,  and  Plato. 

Tlie  cosmogony  or  creation  of  the  world  has  puzzled  philoso- 
phers of  all  ages.  Goldsmitlu 

Cos-mog'ra-pher  (-ra-fer),  n.  One  who  describes  the 
world  or  universe,  including  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

The  name  of  this  island  is  nowhere  found  among  the  old  and 
ancient  coi-mofirrapAers.  Mobynson  (.Morels  Utopia). 


Cos'mo-graph'lc  (koz'mo-grSf'ik), )  a.  [Cf.  F.  cosmo- 

~     '  -  ■■      -        -  J   graphique.]  Of 

or  pertaining  to  cosmography. 


Cos'mo-graph'ic-al  (-T-kal), 


Cos'mo-graph'lc-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  cosmographic  man- 
ner ;  in  accordance  with  cosmography. 

Cos-mog'ra-phy  (koz-m5g'ra-fy),  n.;  pi.  Cosmogra- 
phies (-f  iz).  [Gr.  KO(TiJ.oypa.<l>ia  ;  koo-^os  the  world  -J-  ypa- 
<J)eiv  to  write :  cf .  F.  cosmographie.]  A  description  of 
the  world  or  of  the  universe  ;  or  the  science  which 
teaches  the  constitution  of  the  whole  system  of  worlds, 
or  the  figure,  disposition,  and  relation  of  all  its  parts 

Cos'mo-labe  (koz'mS-lab),  n.  [Gr.  Koirp-Oi  the  world 
-f-  kafji^aveiv  to  take  :  cf.  F.  cosmolabe.]  An  instrument 
resembling  the  astrolabe,  formerly  used  for  measuring 
the  angles  between  heavenly  bodies  ;  —  called  also  pan- 
tacosm. 

Cos-mol'a-try  (kSz-mol'a-trJr),  n.  [Gr.  /cdo-jnos  the 
world  -)-  Aarpeueiv  to  worship.]  Worship  paid  to  the 
world.  Cudworth. 

Cos'mo-Ilne  (kSz'mo-lin),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  cojmetic  -(- 
L.  oteum  oil.]  {Chem.)  A  substance  obtained  from  the 
residues  of  the  distillation  of  petroleum,  essentially  the 
same  as  vaseline,  but  of  somewhat  stiffer  consistency, 
and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  the  higher  paraffines  ;  a 
kind  of  petroleum  jelly. 

Cos'mo-log'lc-jd  (koz'mo-lSj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  cosmology. 

Cos-mol'0-gist  (k5z-mol'o-iist),  n.  One  who  describes 
the  universe  ;  one  skilled  in  cosmology. 

Cos-mol'0-gy  (koz-mol'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  Kdo-/xos  the 
world -(- -Zogrjf  .•  cf.  F.  cosmologie.]  The  science  of  the 
world  or  universe ;  or  a  treatise  relating  to  the  structure 
and  parts  of  the  system  of  creation,  the  elements  of 
bodies,  the  modifications  of  material  things,  the  laws  of 
motion,  and  the  order  and  course  of  nature. 

Cos-mom'e-try  (koz-mSm'e-trj?),  n.  [Gr.  Kotrjaos  the 
world  +  -metry.]  The  art  of  measuring  the  world  or 
the  universe.  Blount. 

Cos'mo-plas'tlc  (koz'mo-plSs'tlk),  a.^  [Gr.  Koa-p-os 
the  world  +  TrAao-o-eiv  to  form.]  Pertaining  to  a  plastic 
force  as  operative  in  the  formation  of  the  world  inde- 
pendently of  God ;  world-forming.  "  Cosmoplastic  and 
hylozoic  atheisms."  Cudworth. 

Cos'mo-pol'i-tan  (-pol'I-tan),    )  n.      [Gr.     Koa-p-ono- 

Cos-mop'o-llte  (koz-mop'6-lit),  (  Ai'njs ;  Koa-po';  the 
world  +  voKlrrji  citizen,  ttoAis  city  :  cf.  F.  cosmopoli- 
tain,  cosmopolite.]  One  who  has  no  fixed  residence,  or 
who  is  at  home  in  every  place ;  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

Gos'mo-pol'1-tan,  1  a.     1.  Having  no  fixed  residence ; 

Cos-mop'0-lite,      j      at  home  in  any  place ;  free  from 

local  attachments  or  prejudices ;  not  provincial ;  liberal., 

In  other  countries  taste  is  perhaps  too  exclusively  national  ; 

in  Germany  it  is  certainly  too  cosmopolite.        Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Common  everywhere ;  widely  spread ;  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  Cheiroptera  are  cosmopolitan.  R.  Owen, 

Cos'mo-pol'1-tan-lsm  (koz'mo-pol'T-tan-iz'm),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  cosmopolitan  ;  cosmopolitism. 

Cos-mop'o-lite  (-mSp'o-lit),  a.&ii.  See  Cosmopolitan. 

Cos'mo-po-lit'lc-al  (koz'mo-po-lTt'i-kal),  a.  Having 
the  character  of  a  cosmopolite.     [P.]  Hakluyt, 

Cos-mop'0-ll-tism  (koz-mop'o-lt-tiz'm),  re.  The  con- 
dition or  character  of  a  cosmopolite  ;  disregard  of  na- 
tional or  local  peculiarities  and  prejudices. 

Cos'mo-ra'ma  (kSz'mo-ra'ma  or  -ra'ma),  re.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Kocr^ios  the  world  -\-  opi^a  a  sight,  spectacle,  fr. 
bpav  to  see.]  An  exhibition  in  which  a  series  of  views  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  is  seen  reflected  by  mirrors 
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through  a  series  of  lenses,  with  such  illumination,  etc., 
as  wUl  make  the  views  most  closely  represent  reality. 

Cos'mo-ram'ic  (Isoz'miS-ram'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  cosmorama. 

II  Gos'mos  (kiSz'mSs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  koo-ihoc  or- 
der, harmony,  the  world  (from  its  perfect  order  and  ar- 
rangement) ;  aldn  to  Skr.  fad  to  distinguish  one's  self.] 

1.  The  universe  or  universality  of  created  things;  — 
BO  called  from  the  order  and  harmony  displayed  in  it. 

2.  The  theory  or  description  of  the  universe,  as  a 
system  displaying  order  and  harmony.  Humboldt. 

Cos'mo-sphere  (koz'm6-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  Kocrixog  the 
world  -|-  B.  sphere.^  An  apparatus  for  showing  the 
position  of  the  earth,  at  any  given  time,  with  respect  to 
the  fixed  stars.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  glass  globe,  on 
which  are  depicted  the  stars  and  constellations,  and 
within  which  is  a  terrestrial  globe. 

Cos'mo-the'ism  (kSz'mo-the'iz'm),  n.  [Gr.  Kotrfxos 
the  world  +  Seos  god.]     Same  as  Pajstheism.     [i?.] 

Cos'mo-thet'ic  (kSz'mo-tliSt'ik),  a.  [Gr.  koct/jlOs  uni- 
verse +  Ti^eVai  to  place  or  arrange.]  {Metaph.)  Assum- 
ing or  positing  the  actual  existence  or  reality  of  the 
physical  or  external  world. 

Cosmothetic  ideallBtB  (Melaph.),  those  who  assume,  with- 
out attempting  to  prove,  the  reality  of  external  objects 
as  correspondhig  to,  and  being  the  ground  of,  the  ideas 
of  wliich  only  themind  has  direct  cognizance. 

The  cosmothetic  idealists  .  .  .  deny  that  mind  is  immediately 
conscious  of  matter.  Sir  IC.  Hamilton. 

Co-sov'er-eign  (ko-siiv'er-In  or  k6-s5v'-),  n.  A  joint 
sovereign. 

Coss  (kSs),  n.    [Cf.  Pers.  hos  a  road  measure  of  about 

two  miles  ;  or  Skr.  kroga.~\    A  Hindoo  measure  of  dis- 

•tance,  varying  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  Enghsh  miles. 

WhiiiLOrth. 

Coss,  n.     [It.  COOT.]    A  thing  (only  in  plirase  below). 

Rule  of  Coss,  an  old  name  for  Algebra.  [It.  regola  dt 
cosa  rule  of  thing,  the  unknown  quantity  oeing  called 
the  cosa,  or  the  thmg.] 

CoB'sack  (kSs'sSk),  n.  [Euss.  kozak',  hazaW :  cf. 
Turk,  kazak.1  One  of  a  warUke,  pastoral  people,  skiUful 
as  horsemen,  inhabiting  different  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire  and  furnishing  valuable  contingents  of  irregular 
cavalry  to  its  armies,  those  of  Little  Russia  and  those  of 
the  Don  forming  the  principal  divisions. 

Cos'sas  (kSs'sSz),  re.  [F.]  Plain  India  muslin,  of 
various  qualities  and  widths. 

Cos'set  (kos'sSt),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  coiseila  cottager,  G. 
kossat,  kothsasse,  fr.  kot,  koth  (E.  cot)  hut,  and  cf.  also 
E.  cade,  a.,  cot  a  cade  lamb.]  A  lamb  reared  vrithout 
the  aid  of  the  dam.     Hence  :  A  pet,  in  general. 

Cos'set,  V.  t.    To  treat  as  a  pet ;  to  fondle. 

She  was  cosseted  and  posseted  and  prayed  over  and  made 
much  of.  O.  W.  Holmes. 

Cos'slc  (kSs'sTk),     )  a.    [It.  cossico.     See  2d  Coss.] 

Cos'slc-al  (-si-kal),  I  Of  or  relating  to  algebra ;  as, 
cossic  numbers,  or  the  cossie  art.  [06s.]  "Art  of 
nmahers  cossical."  Digges  (1579). 

Cost  (kSst ;  115),  n.    [L.  casta  rib.    See  Coast.]    1.  A 

rib ;  a  side ;  a  region  or  coast.     [OJi.]    Piers  Plowman. 

Betwixt  the  costs  of  a  ship.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  {Her.)  See  Cottise. 

Cost  (kost ;  115),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Cost  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  CosTiHa.]  [OF.  coster,  couster,  F.  couter,  fr.  L. 
constare  to  stand  at,  to  cost ;  con-  -{-  stare  to  stand.  See 
Stand,  and  cf.  Constant.]  1.  To  require  to  be  given, 
expended,  or  laid  out  therefor,  as  in  barter,  purchase, 
acquisition,  etc.  ;  to  cause  the  cost,  expenditure,  relin- 
quishment, or  loss  of ;  as,  the  ticket  cost  a  dollar ;  the 
effort  cost  his  life. 

A  diamond  gone,  cost  me  two  thousand  ducats.      Shak. 
Though  it  cost  me  ten  nights'  watchiugs.  Shak. 

2.  To  require  to  be  borne  or  suffered  ;  to  cause. 

To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe.     Hilton. 

To  cost  dear,  to  require  or  occasion  a  large  outlay  of 
money,  or  much  labor,  self-denial,  suffering,  etc. 

Cost,  re.  [OF.  cost,  F.  cout.  See  Cost,  v.  ;.]  1.  The 
amount  paid,  charged,  or  engaged  to  be  paid,  for  any- 
thing bought  or  taken  in  barter ;  charge  ;  expense  ; 
hence,  whatever,  as  labor,  self-denial,  suffering,  etc.,  is 
requisite  to  secure  benefit. 

One  day  shall  crovra  the  alliance  on  't,  so  please  you, 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost.  Shak. 

At  less  cost  of  Ufe  than  is  often  expended  in  a  skirmish, 
[Charles  V.]  saved  Europe  from  invasion.  Prescott. 

2.  Loss  of  any  kind ;  detriment ;  pain ;  suffering. 

I  know  thy  trains. 
Though  dearly  to  my  cost,  thy  gins  and  toils.    Milton. 

3.  pi.  {Law)  Expenses  incurred  in  litigation. 

I!^°"  Costs  in  actions  or  suits  are  either  between  attor- 
ney and  client,  being  what  are  payable  In  every  case  to 
the  attorney  or  counsel  by  his  client  whether  he  ulti- 
mately succeed  or  not,  or  between  party  and  party, 
being  those  which  the  law  gives,  or  the  court  in  its  dis- 
cretion decrees,  to  the  prevailing,  against  the  losing, 
party. 

Bill  of  costs.  See  under  Bill.  —  Cost  free,  without  out- 
lay or  expense.  "  Her  duties  being  to  talk  French,  and 
her  privileges  to  live  cost  free  and  to  gather  scraps  of 
knowledge."  Thackeray. 

II  Cos'ta  (kSs'ta),  re.  [L.,rib.  See  Coast.]  1.  {Anat.) 
A  rib  of  an  animal  or  a  human  being. 

2.  (Bot.)  Arib  or  vein  of  a  leaf,  especially  the  midrib. 

3.  (Zool. )  (a)  The  anterior  rilj  in  the  wing  of  an  in- 
sect. (6)  One  of  the  riblike  longitudinal  ridges  on  the 
exterior  of  many  corals.     • 

Cost'age  (kSst'aj ;  115),  n.  [OF.  coustage.']   Expense ; 

cost.    [Oftjf.]  Chaucer. 

Cos'tal  (kSs'tal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  costal.  See  Costa.] 
1.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  ribs  or  the  sides  of  the 

body ;  as,  costal  nerves. 


2.  (Bol.  &  Zool.)  Relating  to  a  costa,  or  rib. 

Costal  cartilage.    See  Caktilaoe,  and  Illust.  of  Thorax. 

Cos'tal-nerved'  (kSs'tal-nervd'),  o.  {Bot.)  Having 
the  nerves  spring  from  the  midrib. 

Cos'tard  (kSs'terd),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  eoste  rib,  side, 
F.  cote,  and  meaning  orig.,  a  ribbed  apple,  from  the  ribs 
or  angles  on  its  sides.  See  Coast.]  1.  An  apple,  large 
and  round  like  the  head. 

Some  [apples]  consist  more  of  air  than  water . . . ;  others  more 
of  water  thar.  wind,  us  your  costards  and  pomewaters.    Mujfett. 

2.  The  head ;  —  used  contemptuously. 
Try  whether  your  costard  or  my  bat  be  the  harder.    Shak. 

Cos'tard-mon'gei'  (-miin'ger),  re.     A  costermonger. 

Cos'tate  (kossat),    I  a.     [L.  costalus,  fr.  costa  rib.] 

Cos'ta-ted  (-tfi-tSd),  (  Having  ribs,  or  the  appearance 
of  ribs ;  {Bot.)  having  one  or  more  longitudinal  ribs. 

Cos'tean'  (k5s'teu'),  v.  i.  [Cornish  cothas  dropped  -f- 
stean  tin.]    To  searcli  after  lodes.     See  Costeanino. 

Cos'teaH'lng,  n.  Tlie  process  by  which  miners  seek 
to  discover  metallic  lodes.  It  consists  in  sinking  small 
pits  tlirough  the  superficial  deposits  to  the  solid  rock, 
and  th6«i  driving  from  one  pit  to  another  across  the 
direction  of  the  vein,  in  such  manner  as  to  cross  all  the 
veins  between  the  two  pits. 

Cos-tel'late  (kSs-tSl'lat),  a.  [L.  costa  rib.]  Finely 
ribbed  or  costated. 

Cos'ter  (k5s'ter),  n.  [Abbrev.  of  costermonger.'\  One 
wlio  hawks  about  fruit,  green  vegetables,  fisli,  etc. 

Cos'ter-mon'ger  (kSs'ter-miin'ger),  n.  [See  Cos- 
tard.] An  apple  seller ;  a  liawker  of,  or  dealer  in,  any 
kind  of  fruit  or  vegetables ;  a  fruiterer.  [Written  also 
costardmonger."] 

Cos-tit'er-ous  (kos-ttfer-iis),  a.  [Costa  -\-  -ferous."] 
{Atiat.)  Rili-beariug,  as  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

Cos'tive  (kSs'tiv),  a.  [OF.  costeve,  p.  p.  of  costever, 
F.  constiper,  L.  constipare  to  press  closely  together,  to 
cram  ;  co7i--\-  stipare  to  press  together,  cram.  See  Stip- 
ulate, Stiff,  and  cf.  Constipate.]  1.  Retaining  fecal 
matter  in  the  bowels ;  having  too  slow  a  motion  of  the 
bowels ;  constipated. 

2.  Reserved  ;  formal ;  close ;  cold.  [Obs.l  "  A  cos- 
tive hrah^."  Prior.     "  CoiftVe  of  laughter."  B.  Jonson. 

You  must  be  franK,  but  without  indiscretion  ;  and  close,  but 
without  being  costive.  Lord  Chesterjtield. 

3.  Dry  and  hard  ;  impermeable ;  unyielding.    [Obs.J 
Clay  in  dry  seasons  is  costive,  hardening  with  the  sun  and 

wind.  Mortimer. 

Cos'tive-ly,  adv.    In  a  costive  manner. 

Cos'tlve-ness,  re.  1.  An^  unnatural  retention  of  the 
fecal  matter  of  the  bowels  ;  constipation. 

2.  Inability  to  express  one's  self ;  stiffness.     [06i.] 

A  reverend  disputant  of  the  same  costiveness  in  pubUc  elocu- 
tion with  myself.  Wakefield. 

Costless  (kSstles  ;  115),  a.    Costing  nothing. 

Cost'lewe  (-lu),  a.    Costly.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Costll-uess  (-li-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being  costly ; 
expensiveness ;  sumptuousness. 

Costly  (kost'iy ;    115),  a.     [From   Cost   expense.] 

1.  Of  great  cost ;  expensive ;  dear. 

He  had  fitted  up  his  palace  in  the  most  costly  and  sumptuous 
style,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  princess.  Prescott. 

2.  Gorgeous ;  sumptuous.    [Poetic~\ 

To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at»hand.  Shak. 

COBt'ma-ry  (kSst'ma-ry),  n.  [L.  costum  an  Oriental 
aromatic  plant  (Gr.  koo-tos,  cf.  Ar.  kost,  kust)  -|-  Maria 
Mary.  Cf.  Alecost.]  {Bot.)  A  garden  plant  {Chrysan- 
themum  Balsamita)  having  a  strong  balsamic  smell,  and 
nearly  allied  to  tansy.  It  is  used  as  a  pot  herb  and  salad 
plant  and  in  flavoring  ale  and  beer.     Called  also  alecost. 

Cos'tO-tome  (kos'to-tom),  re.  [Costa  -\-  Gr.  Tdjxvei.v 
to  cut.]  An  instrument  (chisel  or  shears)  to  cut  the  ribs 
and  open  the  thoracic  cavity,  in  post-mortem  examina- 
tions and  dissections.  Knight. 

Cos'trel  (kos'tre)),  re.     [Cf.  W.  costrel,  OF.  costerel, 

LL.  costerellum,  a  liquid  measure,  costrellus  a  wine  cup.] 

A  bottle  of  leather,  earthenware,  or  wood,  having  ears 

by  which  it  was  suspended  at  the  side.    [Archaici 

A  youth,  that,  following  with  a  costrel,  bore 

The  means  of  goodly  welcome,  flesh  and  wine.    Tennyson. 

Cos'tume'  (kos'tiim'  or  kos-tum'),  n.  [F.  costume. 
It.  costume  custom,  dress,  f r.  L.  consuetumen  (not  found), 
for  consuetude  custom.  See  Custom,  and  cf.  Consue- 
tude.] 1.  Dress  in  general ;  esp.,  the  distinctive  style 
of  dress  of  a  people,  class,  or  period. 

2.  Such  an  arrangement  of  accessories,  as  in  a  picture, 
statue,  poem,  or  play,  as  is  appropriate  to  the  time, 
place,  or  other  circumstances  represented  or  described. 

1  began  last  night  to  read  Walter  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel. ...  I  was  extremely  delighted  with  the  poetical  beauty 
of  some  parts.  .  .  .  Tlie  costume,  too,  is  admirable. 

SirX  Mackintosh. 

3.  A  character  dress,  used  at  fancy  balls  or  for  dra- 
matic purposes. 

Cos'tum'er  (-tum'er),  n.  One  who  makes  or  deals  in 
costumes,  as  for  theaters,  fancy  balls,  etc. 

Co-suf'f er-er  (ko-suf'fer-er),  re.  One  who  suffers  with 
another.  Wycherley. 

Co'SU-preme'  (ko'sfi-prem'),  n.  A  partaker  of  su- 
premacy ;  one  jointly  supreme.  Shak. 

Co-sure'ty  (k6-shur'ty ;  136),  re. ;  pi.  Cosureties 
(-tiz).     One  who  is  surety  mth  another. 

Co'sy  (ko'zj^),  a.    See  Cozy. 

Cot  (kSt),  re.  [OE.  cot,  cote,  AS.  cot,  cote,  cortage ; 
aldn  to  D.  &  Icel.  kot,  G.  koth,  kot,  kothe,    Cf.  Coat.] 

1.  A  small  house ;  a  cottage  or  hut. 

The  sheltered  cot,  the  cultivated  farm.    Goldsmith. 

2.  A  pen,  coop,  or  like  shelter  for  small  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  for  sheep  or  pigeons ;  a  cote. 

3.  A  cover  or  sheath  ;  as,  a  roller  cot  (the  clothing  of  a 
drawing  roller  in  a  spinning  frame) ;  a  cot  for  a  sore  fin- 
ger. 

4.  [Cf.  Ir.  cot."]    A  small,  rudely-formed  boat. 
Bell  cot.    (Arch.)  See  under  Bell. 


Cot  (kSt),  re.  [AS.  cot  cottage,  bedchamber ;  or  cf.  OF. 
coite,  F.  couette'l^.  quilt),  LL.  coUum,  coitus,  mattress. 
See  Cot  a  cottage.]  A  sleeping  place  of  limited  size ;  a 
little  bed ;  a  cradle ;  a  piece  of  canvas  extended  by  a 
frame,  used  as  a  bed.     [Written  also  cott."] 

Co-tan'gent  (k6-t5n'jent),  n.  [B'or  co.  tangens,  an 
abbrev.  of  L.  complementi  tangens.  See  Tanoent.] 
{Trig.)  The  tangent  of  the  complement  of  an  arc  or 
angle.     See  Illust.  of  Functions. 

Co-tai'niBe  (ko-tar'ntu  or-nen),  re.  [F..  fr.  narco- 
tine,  by  transposition  of  letters.]  (CActo.)  A  white, 
crystalline  substance,  CjjHijNO,,,  obtained  as  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  narcotine.  It  has  weak  basic 
properties,  and  is  usually  regarded  as  an  alkaloid. 

Cote  (kot),  re.  [SeelstCoT.]  1.  A  cottage  or  hut.  [06«.J 

2.  A  shed,  shelter,  or  inclosure  for  small  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  for  sheep  or  doves. 

Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks,  at  eve. 

In  hurdled  cotes.  Milton. 

Cote,  V.  t.  [Prob.  from  F.  coti  side,  OF.  costet,  LL. 
costalus,  costatum,  fr.  L.  costa  rib,  side :  cf.  F.  cotoyer 
to  go  or  keep  at  the  side  of.  See  Coast.]  To  go  side 
by  side  with  ;  hence,  to  pass  by ;  to  outrun  and  get  be- 
fore ;  as,  a  dog  cotes  a  hare.  [Ofe.]  Drayton. 
We  coted  them  on  the  way,  and  hither  are  they  coming.  Shak. 

Cote,  V.  t.    [See  Quote.]    To  quote.     [Obs.'\       TJdall. 

Co-tem'po-ra'ne-OUS  (ko-t5m'po-ra'ne-us),  a.  [See 
Contemporaneous.]  Living  or  being  at  the  same  time ; 
contemporaneous. — Co-tem'po-ra'ne-ous-ly,  adv.  — Co- 
tem'po-ra'ne-ous-ness,  n. 

Co-tem'po-ra-ry  (ko-tSm'po-ra-rJ?),  a.  Living  or  be- 
ing at  the  same  time ;  contemporary. 

Co-tem'po-ra-ry,  re.  /  pi.  Cotempoeahies  (-riz).  One 
wlio  lives  at  the  same  time  witli  another ;  a  contemporary. 

Co-ten'ant  (ko-ten'ant),  re.  A  tenant  in  common,  or 
a  joint  tenant. 

II  Co'te-rle'  (ko'te-re';  277),  n.  [F.,  prob.  from  OF. 
coterie  servile  tenure,  fr.  cotier  cotter ;  of  German  ori- 
gin. See  1st  Cot.]  A  set  or  circle  of  persons  who  meet 
familiarly,  as  for  social,  literary,  or  other  purposes ;  a 
clique.     "The  queen  of  yom- coiene."  Thackeray, 

Co-ter'ml-nous  (kS-ter'mi-nus),  a.  [Cf.  Contermi- 
nous.]    Bordering;  conterminous; — followed  by  m<A. 

Cot'gare'  (kSt'gSr'),  n.   Refuse  wool.  [Obs.  or  Prov."] 

Co'thurn  (ko'thflrn),  re.  [L.  cothurnus,  Gr.  Kodopvos, 
Cf.  Cothurnus.]  A  buskin  anciently  used  by  tragic 
actors  on  the  stage  ;  hence,  tragedy  in  general. 

The  moment  had  arrived  when  it  was  thought  that  the  mask 
and  the  cot/ium  might  be  assumed  with  effect.  Motley, 

Co-thur'nate    (ko-tlifir'uat), )  a.     1.   Wearing  a  co- 

Co-thur'na-ted  (-na-tgd),        )     thurn. 

2.  Relating  to  tragedy  ;  solemn ;  grave. 

II  Co-thur'nus  (-nils),  re.     [L.]     Same  as  Cothurn. 

Co-tlo'U-lar  (ko-tik'ii-ler),  a.  [L.  coficula  a  small 
touchstone,  dim.  of  cos,  cotis,  whetstone.]  Pertaining 
to  whetstones  ;  like  or  suitable  for  whetstones. 

Co-tld'al  (ko-tid'al),  a.  Marking  or  indicating  an 
equality  in  the  tides ;  having  high  tide  at  the  same  time. 

Cotidal  Uaes  (Phys.  Geog.),  lines  on  a  map  passing 
through  places  that  have  high  tide  at  the  same  time. 

II  Co'tU'lon'  (kfe'te'ySN'  or  ko'tel'- ;  277),  1  re.      [F.  co- 

Co-tllllOU  (ko-til'yiin),  (      tillon,  fr. 

OF.  cote  coat,  LL.  cotta  tunic.  See  Coat.]  1.  A  brisk 
dance,  performed  by  eight  persons ;  a  quadrille. 

2.  A  tune  which  regulates  the  dance. 

3.  A  kind  of  woolen  material  for  women's  skirts. 

II  Co-tin'ga  (ko-ten'ga),  re.  [Native  South  American 
name.]  {Zool.)  A  bird  of  the  family  Cotingidx,  includ- 
ing numerous  bright-colored  South  American  species ;  — 
called  also  chatterers. 

Cot'ise  (kot'is),  n.    {Her.)  See  Cottisb. 

Cot'ised  (-Tst),  a.    {Her.)  See  Cottised. 

Cotland  (kot'laud),  re.  Land  appendant  to  a  cot  or 
cottage,  or  held  by  a  cottager  or  cotter. 

Cot'quean'  (kofkwen'),  n.     [Cot  a  cottage  -j-  quean."] 

1.  A  man  who  busies  himself  with  affairs  whicli  prop- 
erly belong  to  women.  Addison. 

2.  A  she-cuckold ;  a  cucquean ;  a  henhussy.       [06*.] 
What,  shall  a  husband  be  afraid  of  his  wile's  face  ? 

We  are  a  king,  cotquean,  and  we  will  reign  in  our  pleasures. 

B.  Jonson. 

Cot-quean'I-ty  (kot-kwen'T-tJ^),  re.  The  condition, 
character,  or  conduct  of  a  cotquean.     [Obs.'\  B.  Jonson. 

Co'trus-tee'  (ko'trus-te'),  re.     A  joint  trustee. 

CotS'WOld'  (kots'vvold'),  re.  [Cot  a  cottage  or  hut  -f- 
wold  an  open  country.]  An  open  country  abounding  in 
sheepcotes,  as  in  the  Cotswold  hiUs,  in  Gloucestershire, 
England. 

Cotswold  sheep,  a  long-wooled  breed  of  sheep,  formerly 
common  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  ana 
Worcester,  Eng. ;  —  so  called  from  the  Cotswold  HOla. 
The  breed  is  now  cliiefly  amalgamated  with  others. 

Cot'tage  (kSt'taj ;  48),  n.  [From  Cot  a  cottage.]  A 
small  house  ;  a  cot ;  a  hut. 

11^°°  The  term  was  formerly  limited  to  a  habitation  for 
the  poor,  but  is  now  applied  to  any  small  tasteful  dwell- 
ing ;  and  at  places  of  summer  resort,  to  any  residence  or 
lodging  liouse  of  rustic  architecture,  irrespective  of  size. 

Cottage  allotment.  See  under  Allotment.  [Enp.]  — 
Cottage  cheese,  the  thick  part  of  clabbered  milk  strained, 
salted,  and  pressed  into  a  ball. 

Cot'taged  (-tSjd),  a.    Set  or  covered  with  cottages. 

Even  humble  Harting's  cottaged  vale.  Collins. 

Cot'tage-ly  (-taj-lj'),  a.  Cottagelike  ;  suitable  for  a 
cottage ;  rustic.     [Obs.l  Jer.  Taylor. 

Cot'ta-ger  (kSt'ta-jei-),  n.  1.  One  who  lives  in  a  cot- 
tage. 

2.  {Law)  One  who  lives  on  the  common,  without  pay- 
ing any  rent,  or  having  land  of  his  own. 

Cot'ter,  Cot'tar  (kbt'ter),  re.     [LL.  cotarizts,  cotlariu.i, 
eoterius.    See  Cot.]    A  cottager  ;  a  cottier.         Burns. 
Through  Sandwich  Notch  the  West  Wind  sang 
Good  morrow  to  the  cotter.  Wliittier. 
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Cot'ter  (kSt'ter),  n.  1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal, 
commonly  wedge-shaped,  used  for  fastening  together 
parts  of  a  machine  or  structure.  It  is 
driven  into  an  opening  through  one  or  all 
of  the  parts.  [See  lllust.']  In  the  United 
States  a  cotter  ia  commonly  called  a  key. 

2.  A  toggle. 

Cot'ter,  V.  t.    To  fasten  with  a  cotter. 

Cot'ti-er  (-tT-er),  n.  [OF.  cotitr.  See 
CoTEEiE,  and  of.  Cotteb.]  In  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  a  person  who  hires  a 
small  cottage,  with  or  without  a  plot  of 
land.  Cottiers  commonly  aid  in  the  work  „  Cotter,  fast- 
of  the  landlord's  farm.  [Written  also  ening  together 
cottar  and  cotier.'\  parts  6  and  c. 

Cot'Use  (kot'tls),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cote  side,  L.  casta  rib.] 
(Her. )  A  diminutive  of  the  bendlet,  containing  one  half 
its  area  or  one  quarter  the  area  of  the 
bend.  When  a  single  cottise  is  used 
alone  it  is  often  called  a  cost.  See 
also  ConPLE-CLOsE. 

Cot'tlsed  (-tist),  a.  (Her.)  Set  be- 
tween two  cottisea,  —  said  of  a  bend  ; 
or  between  two  barrulets,  —  said  of  a 
bar  or  fess. 

Cot'toia  (kSt'toid),  a.  [NL.  eottus 
sculpin  H — Old.']  {Zool.)  Like  a  fish 
of  the  genus  Coitus.  —  m.  A  fish  be- 
longing to,  or  resembling,  the  genus  Coitus.    See  ScuLPm. 

Cot'tO-lene'  (kSt'to-len'),  n.     A  product  from  cotton- 
seed, used  as  lard. 

Oot'ton  (koft'n),  n.  [F.  co^on,  Sp.  algodon  the  cotton 
plant  and  its  wool,  coton  printed 
cotton,  cloth,  fr.  Ar.  qutun,  alqu- 
iun,  cotton  wool.  Cf.  Acton,  Hac- 
Q0ETON.]  1.  A  soft,  downy  sub- 
stance, resembling  fine  wool,  con- 
sisting of  the  unicellular  twisted 
hairs  which  grow  on  the  seeds  of 
the  cotton  plant.  Long-staple 
cotton  has  a  fiber  sometimes  al- 
most two  inches  long ;  short-sta- 
ple, from  two  thirds  of  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half. 

2.  The  cotton  plant.     Sea  Cot- 
ton plant,  below. 

3.  Cloth  made  of  cotton. 


Cotton  Plant. 


Cottised  Bend. 


Cotton  is  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive before  many  nouns  in  a  sense 
which  commonly  needs  no  expla- 
nation ;  as,  cotton  bagging  ;  cotton 
cloth  ;  cotton  goods  ;  cotton  indus- 
try ;  cotton  mill ;  cotton  spinning ; 
cotton  tick. 

Cotton  cambric.  See  Cambric,  n.,  2.  —  Cotton  flannel,  the 
manufacturers'  name  for  a  heavy  cotton  fabric,  twilled, 
and  with  a  long  plush  nap.  In  England  it  is  called  swan''s- 
down  cotton,  or  Canton  flannel.  —  Cotton  gin,  a  macliine  to 
separate  the  seeds  from  cotton,  invented  by  Eli  Whitney. 

—  Cotton  grass  (Hot.),  a  genus  of  plants  (Eriophorum)  of 
the  Sedge  family,  havmg  deUcate  capUlary  bristles  sur- 
rounding the  fruit  (seedlike  acheuia),  which  elongate  at 
maturity  and  resemble  tufts  of  cotton.  —  Cotton  mouse  (Zo- 
ol.), a  field  mouse  (Hesperomys  gossijjpinus),  injurious  to 
cotton  crops.  —Cotton  plant  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Gossypium,  of  several  species,  all  growing  in  warm  cli- 
mates, and  bearing  the  cotton  of  commerce.  The  common 
species,  originally  Asiatic,  is  G.  herbaceum.  —  Cotton  press, 
a  buildmg  and  machinery  in  which  cotton  bales  are  com- 
pressed into  smaller  bulk  for  shipment ;  a  press  for  bal- 
ing cotton.  —  Cotton  rose  {Bot.),  a 
genus  of  composite  herbs  (Filago), 
covered  with  a  white  substance 
resembling  cotton.  —  Cotton  scale 
(Zool.),  a  species  of  bark  louse  (Pul- 
vinaria  innumerabiUs),  which  does 
great  damage  to  the  cotton  plant. 

—  Cotton  shrub.  Same  as  Cotton  .  vmmB  i  ^ 
plant.  —  Cotton  stainer  (Zool.),  a  J  ^^  /  —^ 
species  of  hemipterous  insect  (Dys-  ^  \.  '^ 
dercus  suturellus),  which  seriously  n„*»„«  ot  ■  „ 
damages  growing  cotton  by  stain-  ^°"°"  btainer. 
ing  it;  — called  also  rerfftwo.  —  Cotton  thifltle  (Bot),  the 
Scotch    thistle.       See   under 

Thistle.  —  Cotton  velvet,  vel- 
vet  in  which   the  warp  and 
woof  are  both  of  cotton,  and 
the  pile  is  of  silk ;  also,  velvet 
made  whoUy  of  cotton.  —  Cot- 
ton  waste,    the 
refuse  of  cotton 
miUs.  —  Cotton 
wool,  cotton  in 
its  raw  or  wool- 
ly state.  —  Cot- 
ton worm   (Zo- 
ol.), a  lepidop- 
terous      msect 
(Alettia  argilla- 
cea),  which   in 
the  larval  state 


Cotton  Worm. 


does  great  dam-    a  Larva ;  6  c  Adult  moth  with  wings  folded 

age  to  the  cot^  and  expanded. 

ton    plant    by 

eating  the  leaves.    It  also  feeds  on  com,  etc.,  and  hence 

IS  often  caUed  corn  worm,  and  Southern  army  worm. 

Cot'ton,  V.  i,  1.  To  rise  with  a  regular  nap,  as  cloth 
does.    lObs.l 

It  cottons  well ;  it  can  not  choose  but  bear 

A  pretty  nap.  Family  of  Love. 

2.  To  go  on  prosperously ;  to  succeed.     \_Obs.'] 

Now,  Hephestion,  does  not  this  matter  cotton  as  I  would  ?  Lyli/. 

3.  To  unite  ;  to  agree  ;  to  make  friends  ;  —  usually 
followed  by  loith.     \_Conoq.'\ 

A  quarrel  will  end  in  one  of  yon  being  turned  off,  in  which 
case  It  will  not  be  easy  to  cotton  with  another.  Svnft. 

Didst  see,  Frank,  how  the  old  goldsmith  cottoned  in  with  his 
beggarly  companion  ?  Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  To  take  a  liking  to ;  to  stick  to  one  as  cotton  ;  — 
used  with  to.     [Slang'] 


Cottontail. 


Cot'ton-ade'  (kot't'n-ad'V  n.  [F.  colonnade.']  A 
somewhat  stout  and  thick  fabric  of  cotton. 

Cot'ton-a-ry  (-fi-rj?),  a.  Relating  to,  or  composed  of, 
cotton;  cottony.     \_Obs.] 

Cottonary  and  woolly  pillows.        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cot'ton-ons  (-us),  o.  Resembling  cotton.  [i2.]  Evelyn. 

Cot'ton-tall'  {k5t't'n-tal'),  «•     \Zo6l.)  The  American 
wood    rabbit   (Lepus   syl- 
vaticus)  ;   —  also     called 
Molly  cottontail. 

Cot'ton-weed'    (-wed'), 
n.    (Bot.)  See  Cudweed. 

Cot'ton-wood'  (-wood'), 

n.  (Bot. )  An  American  tree 
of  the  genus  Populus  or 
poplar,  having  the  seeds 
covered  with  abundant  cot- 
tonlike hairs ;  esp.,  the  P.  monilifera  and  P.  angusti- 
folia  of  the  Western  United  States. 

Cot'ton-y  (-y),  a.  1.  Covered  with  hairs  or  pubescence, 
like  cotton  ;  downy  ;  nappy ;  woolly. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cotton ;  resembling  cotton  in 
appearance  or  character ;  soft,  like  cotton. 

Cot'trel  (k5f  trSl),  n.  A  trammel,  or  hook  to  support 
a  pot  over  a  fire.  Knight. 

Cot'y-la  (k5t't-Ia),  1  n.     [Gr.  kotvAij  anything  hoUow, 

Cot'y-le  (kSt'i-le),  I  cup  of  a  joint,  small  measure  : 
cf.  L.  cotyla  a  measure.]  (Anat.)  A  cuplike  cavity  or 
organ.     Same  as  AcETAEra-UM. 

Cot'y-le'don  (k5f  I-le'diin),  n.  [Gr.  xoruKriSuiv  a  cup- 
shaped  hollow,  fr.  KOTvKri.  See  Cotyle.]  1.  (Anat.)  One 
of  the  patches  of  villi  found  in  some  forms  of  placenta. 

2.  (Bot. )  A  leaf  borne  by  the  caulicle  or  radicle  of  an 
embryo ;  a  seed  leaf. 

t^^  Many  plants,  as  the  bean  and  the  maple,  have  two 
cotyledons,  the  grasses  only  one,  and  pines  have  several. 
In  one  African  plant  ( Welwitschia)  the  cotyledons  are 
permanent  and  grow  to  immense  proportions. 

Cot'y-led'on-al  (k5t'i-15d'un-al),  a.  Of ,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  a  cotyledon. 

Cot'y-led'on-a-ry  (-a-rj^),  a.  Having  a  cotyledon ; 
tufted ;  as,  the  cotyledonary  placenta  of  the  cow. 

Cot'y-led'on-OUS  (-tis ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  cotyledon  or  cotyledons  ;  having  a  seed  lobe. 

Co-tyl'i-form  (kS-tTl'i-fSrm),  a.  ICotyle  -\-  -form.] 
(Zool.)  Shaped  like  a  cotyle  or  a  cup. 

Cot'y-llg'er-ous  (kot'I-lTj'er-iis),  a.  ^Cotyle  +  -ger- 
ous.]     (Zool.)  Having  cotyles. 

Cot'y-lold  (k5t'i-loid),  a.  \_Cotyle  + -oid.]  (Anat.) 
(a)  Shaped  like  a  cup ;  as,  the  cotyloid  cavity,  which 
receives  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone.  (6)  Pertaining  to  a 
cotyloid  cavity  ;  as,  the  cotyloid  ligament,  or  notch/ 

II  Cou'cal  (kob'kal),  n.  [Prob.  native  name.]  (Zool.) 
A  large.  Old  World,  ground  cuckoo  of  the  genus  Cen- 
tropus,  of  several  species. 

Conoh  (kouch),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CotiCHED  (koucht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Couching.]  [F.  coitcher  to  lay  down,  lie 
down,  OF.  colchier,  fr.  L.  collocare  to  lay,  put,  place  ; 
col-  +  locare  to  place,  fr.  locus  place.      See  Locus.] 

1.  To  lay  upon  a  bed  or  other  resting  place. 
Where  unbruised  youth,  with  unstuffed  brain, 

Does  coucti  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign.    Shak. 

2.  To  arrange  or  dispose  as  in  a  bed  ;  —  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

The  waters  covck  themselves  as  close  as  may  be  to  the  center 
of  this  globe,  in  a  spherical  convexity.  T.  Burnet. 

3.  To  lay  or  deposit  in  a  bed  or  layer ;  to  bed. 

It  is  at  this  day  in  use  at  Gaza,  to  couch  potsherds,  or  vessels 
of  earth,  in  their  walls.  Bacon. 

4.  (Paper  Making)  To  transfer  (as  sheets  of  partly 
dried  pulp)  from  the  wire  cloth  mold  to  a  felt  blanket, 
for  further  drying. 

5.  To  conceal ;  to  include  or  involve  darkly. 

There  is  all  this,  and  more,  that  lies  naturally  couched  under 
this  allegory.  U Estrange. 

6.  To  arrange  ;  to  place  ;  to  inlay.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

7.  To  put  into  some  form  of  language  ;  to  express ;  to 
phrase  ;  —  used  with  in  and  under. 

A  weW-couched  invective.  Milton. 

I  had  received   a  letter  from  Flora  couched  in  rather  cool 

terms.  Blackw.  Mag. 

8.  (Med.)  To  treat  by  pushing  down  or  displacing  the 
opaque  lens  with  a  needle ;  as,  to  couch  a  cataract. 

To  conch  a  spear  or  lance,  to  lower  to  the  position  of 
attack ;  to  place  in  rest. 

He  stooped  his  head,  and  couched  hisspear. 
And  spun-ed  his  steed  to  full  career.        Sir  W.  Scott. 
—  To  conch  malt,  to  spread  malt  on  a  floor.        Mortimer. 
Couch,  V.  i.     1.  To  lie  down  or  recline,  as  on  a  bed  or 
other  place  of  rest ;  to  repose  ;  to  lie. 

Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we  '11  hand  in  hand.    Shak. 
If  I  court  moe  women,  you  '11  couch  with  moe  men.    Shak. 

2.  To  lie  down  for  concealment ;  to  hide  ;  to  be  con- 
cealed ;  to  be  included  or  involved  darkly. 

We  '11  cotich  in  the  castle  ditch,  till  we  see  the  light  of  our 
fairies.  S/tak. 

The  half-hidden,  half-revealed  wonders,  that  yet  co7ich  be- 
neath the  words  of  the  Scripture.  /.  Taylor. 

3.  To  bend  the  body,  as  in  reverence,  pain,  labor, 
etc. ;  to  stoop  ;  to  crouch.     [Obs.] 

An  aged  squire 
That  seemed  to  couch  under  his  shield  three-square.   Spenser. 
Couch,  n.    [F.  eouche,  OF.  colche,  culche,  fr.  colchier. 
See  Couch,  v.  t.]     1.  A  bed  or  place  for  repose  or  sleep  ; 
particularly,  in  the  United  States,  a  lounge. 
Gentle  sleep  .  .  .  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leavest  the  kingly  couch  ?      Shak. 
Like  one  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.    Bryant. 

2.  Any  place  for  repose,  as  the  lair  of  a  beast,  etc. 

3.  A  mass  of  steeped  barley  spread  upon  a  floor  to 
germinate,  in  malting  ;  or  the  floor  occupied  by  the  bar- 
ley ;  as,  a  couch  of  malt. 


4.  {Painting  &  Gilding)  A  preliminary  layer,  as  of 
color,  size,  etc. 

Couch'an-cy  (kouch'an-s^),  n.  State  of  lying  down 
for  repose.     [B.]  ^~- 

Couch'ant  (kouch'ont),  o.  [F.,p.  pr. 
of  coucher.  See  Couch,  v.  t.]  1.  Lying 
down  with  head  erect ;  squatting. 

2.  (Her.)  Lying  down  with  the  head 
raised,  which  distinguishes  the  posture 
of  couchant  from  that  of  dormant,  or 
sleeping ;  —  said  of  a  lion  or  other  beast. 

Cotichant  and  levant  (Law),  rising  up  Couchant  Lion 
and  lymg  down ;  —  said  of   beasts,  and  (Her.) 

indicating   that   they  have   been   long 
enough  on  land,  not  belonging  to  their  owner,  to  lie  down 
and  rise  up  to  feed,  —  such  time  being  held  to  include 
a  day  and  night  at  the  least.  Blackstone. 

II  Cou'ch^'  (koo'shS'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  coucher.  See 
Couch,  D.  t.]  (Her.)  (a)  Not  erect;  inclined;  —  said  of 
anything  that  is  usually  erect,  as  an  escutcheon.  (6) 
Lying  on  its  side  ;  thus,  a  chevron  eouche  is  one  which 
emerges  from  one  side  of  the  escutcheon  and  has  its 
apex  on  the  opposite  side,  or  at  the  fess  point. 

Couched  (koucht),  a.     (Her.)  Same  as  Couche. 

Cou'chee  (koo'she  ;  F.  koo'sha'),  n.  [F.  couchie  a 
sleeping  place,  from  coucher.  See  Couch,  v.  t.]  A  re- 
ception held  at  the  time  of  going  to  bed,  as  by  a  sover- 
eign or  great  prince.     [Obs.]  Dryden. 

The  duke's  levees  and  coucliees  were  so  crowded  that  the  an- 
techambers were  full.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Couch'er  (kouch'er),  n.    1.  One  who  couches. 

2.  (Paper  Manuf.)  One  who  couches  paper. 

3.  [Cf.  L.  collectarius.]  (0.  Eng.  Lau')  (a)  A  factor  or 
agent  resident  in  a  country  for  traflSc.  Blount,  (b)  The 
book  in  which  a  corporation  or  other  body  registers  its 
particular  acts.     [Obs.]     Cowell. 

Couch'  grass'  (gras').     (Bot.)  See  QurrcH  geass. 

Couch'lng,  n.  1.  (Med.)  The  operation  of  putting 
down  or  displacing  the  opaque  lens  in  cataract. 

2.  Embroidering  by  laying  the  materials  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  foundation,  instead  of  drawing  them  through. 

Couch'less  (kouch'les),  a.     Having  no  couch  or  bed. 

Cou'dee  (kob'de;  F.  koo'da'),  n.  [F.  coudee,  from 
coude  elbow.]  A  measure  of  length  ;  the  distance  from 
the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  middle  finger  ;  a  cubit. 

Cou'gar  (koo'g'ar),  n.  [F.  couguar,  from  the  native 
name  in  the  South  American  dialects,  cuguacuara,  cugua- 
cuarana.]  (Zool.)  An  American  feline  quadruped  (Fe- 
lis  concolor),  resembling  the  African  panther  in  size  and 
habits.  Its  color  is  tawny,  without  spots ;  hence  writers 
often  called  it  the  American  lion.  Called  also  puma, 
panther,  mountain  lion,  and  catamount.     See  Puma. 

Cough  (kaf ),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Coughed  (kaft) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Coughing.]  [Cf.  D.  kuchen,  MHG.  kuchen  to 
breathe,  G.  keuchen  to  pant,  and  E.  chincough,  the  first 
part  of  which  is  prob.  akin  to  cough  ;  cf.  also  E.  choke.] 
To  expel  air,  or  obstructing  or  irritating  matter,  from  the 
lungs  or  air  passages,  in  a  noisy  and  violent  manner. 

Cough,  V.  t.  1.  To  expel  from  the  lungs  or  air  pas- 
sages by  coughing ;  —  followed  by  up  ;  as,  to  cough  up 
phlegm. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  specified  state  by  coughing;  as,  he 
cougfied  himself  hoarse. 

To  cough  down,  to  silence  or  put  down  (an  objection- 
able speaker)  by  simulated  coughing. 

Cough,  n.  [Cf.  D.  kuch.  See  Cough,  v.  i.]  1.  A 
sudden,  noisy,  and  violent  expulsion  of  air  from  the 
chest,  caused  by  irritation  in  the  air  passages,  or  by  the 
reflex  action  of  nervous  or  gastric  disorder,  etc. 

2.  The  more  or  less  frequent  repetition  of  coughing, 
constituting  a  symptom  of  disease. 

Stomach  cough.  Ear  cough,  cough  due  to  irritation  in 
the  stomach  or  ear. 

Cough'er  (kafer),  n.     One  who  coughs. 

Cou'hage  (k'ou'aj),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Cowhage. 

Could  (ko6d),  imp.  of  Can.  [OE.  coude.  The  I  was 
inserted  by  mistake,  imder  the  influence  of  should  and 
would.]  Was,  should  be,  of  would  be,  able,  capable,  or 
susceptible.  Used  as  an  auxiliary,  in  the  past  tense  or 
in  the  conditional  present. 

II  Cou'lee'  (koo'la'),  n.  [F.  coulee,  fr.  couler  to  run  or 
flow.]  A  stream;  (Geol.)  a  stream  of  lava.  Also,  in 
the  Western  United  States,  the  bed  of  a  stream,  even  if 
dry,  when  deep  and  having  inclined  sides ;  distinguished 
from  a  canon,  which  has  precipitous  sides. 

llCou-lisse'  (koo-lTs';  F.  koo'les'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  couler 
to  flow,  glide.]  1.  A  piece  of  timber  having  a  groove  in 
which  something  glides. 

2.  One  of  the  side  scenes  of  the  stage  in  a  theater,  or 
the  space  included  between  the  side  scenes. 

II  Cou'lolr'  (koo'lwar'),  n.  [F.,  a  strainer.]  1.  A 
deep  gorge  ;  a  gully. 

2.  (Hydraul.  Engin.)  A  dredging  machine  for  exca- 
vating canals,  etc. 

II  Cou'lomh'  (koo'18N'),  n.  [Erom  Coulomb,  a  French 
physicist  and  electrician.]  (Physics)  The  standard  unit 
of  quantity  in  electrical  measurements.  It  is  the 
quantity  of  electricity  conveyed  in  one  second  by  the 
current  produced  by  an  electro-motive  force  of  one  volt 
acting  in  a  circuit  having  a  resistance  of  one  ohm,  or  the 
quantity  produced  by  one  ampere  in  one  second.  For- 
merly called  Weber. 

Coul'ter  (kol'ter),  n.    Same  as  Colteb. 
Coul'ter-neb' (-neb'),ra.    (Zool.)  The  puffin. 

Cou-mar'ic  (k55-mar'ik),  a.  Relating  to,  derived  fronij 
or  like,  the  Dipterix  odorata,  a  tree  of  Guiana'. 

Coumaric  acid  (Chem,.),  one  of  a  series  of  aromatic  acids, 
related  to  cinnamic  acid,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
a  white  crystalline  substance,-HO.CrJl4.C2H2.C02H,  ob- 
tained from  the  tonka  bean,  sweet  clover,  etc.,  and  also 
produced  artificially. 

Cou'ma-rin  (koo'ma-rm),  ij.  [F.,  fr.  coumarou,  a  tree 
of  Guiana.]  (Chem.)  The  concrete  essence  of  the  tonka 
bean,   the    fruit    of    Dipterix    (formerly   Coumarouna) 
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odorala,  and  consisting  essentially  o{  coumarin  proper, 
which  is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  CoHuO,,  of  vauilla- 
like  odov,  regarded  as  an  anhydride  of  coumaric  acid,  and 
used  in  flavoring.     Coumarin  is  also  made  artificially. 

Coun'cll  (koun'sll),  re.  [F.  coiicile,  f r.  L.  concilium  ; 
eon-  -j-  calare  to  call,  akin  to  Gr.  icaAeti'  to  call,  and  E. 
hale,  v.,  haul.  Cf.  Conciliate.  This  word  is  often  con- 
founded mth  counsel,  with  which  it  has  no  connection.] 

1.  An  assembly  of  men  summoned  or  convened  for 
consultation,  deliber.ition,  or  advice ;  as,  a  council  of 
physicians  for  consultation  in  a  critical  case. 

2.  A  body  of  men  elected  or  appointed  to  constitute 
an  advisory  or  a  legislative  assembly ;  as,  a  governor's 
council ;  a  city  council. 

An  old  lord  of  the  council  rated  me  the  other  day.    Shak. 

3.  Act  of  deliberating ;  deliberation  ;  consultation. 

Satan  .  .  .  void  of  rest, 
His  potentates  to  council  called  by  night.         Hilton. 
O  great  in  action  and  in  council  wise.  Fope. 

Anllc  cooncil.  See  under  Antic.  —  Cabinet  council.  See 
under  Cabinet.  —  City  conncil,  the  legislative  branch  of  a 
city  government,  usually  consisting  of  a  board  of  alder- 
men and  a  common  council,  but  sometimes  otherwise  con- 
stituted. —  Common  cooncil.  See  under  Common.  —  Coun- 
cil board.  Council  table,  the  table  round  wliich  a  council 
holds  consultation  ;  also,  the  council  itself  in  delibera- 
tion. —  Council  chamber,  the  room  or  apartment  in  wliich 
a  council  meets.  —  Council  fire,  the  ceremonial  fire  kept 
burning  while  the  ludLons  hold  their  councils.  [P.  S.] 
Bartlett.  —  Council  of  war,  an  assembly  of  officers  of  high 
rank,  called  to  consult  with  the  commander  in  cliief  in 
regard  to  measures  of  importance  or  necessity.  —  Ecu- 
menical conncil  (Eccl.),  an  assembly  of  prelates  or  divines 
convened  from  the  whole  body  of  the  church  to  regulate 
matters  of  doctrine  or  discipline.  —  Executive  council,  a 
body  of  men  elected  as  advisers  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
whether  of  a  State  or  the  nation.  [C.  S.]  — Legislative 
council,  the  upper  house  of  a  legislature,  usually  called 
the  senate.  —  Privy  council.    See  under  Privt.    [Eng.] 

Syn.— Assembly;  meeting;  congress;  diet;  parlia- 
ment ;  convention  ;  convocation ;  synod. 

Coun'cll-ist  (koun'sTl-Ist),  n.  One  who  belongs  to  a 
council ;  one  who  gives  an  opinion.     [06^.] 

I  will  in  three  months  be  an  expert  councUist.    Milton. 

Coun'cll-mail  (koim'sil-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Councilmen 
(-men).  A  member  of  a  council,  especially  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  a  city  ;  a  coimcilor. 

Coun'cil-or  (koun'sil-er),  re.  A  member  of  a  councU. 
[Written  also  councillor.^ 

^W^  The  distinction  between  councilor,  a  member  of  a 
council,  and  counselor,  one  who  gives  counsel,  was  not 
formerly  made,  but  is  now  very  generally  recognized  and 
observed. 

Co'-une'  (ko'un'),  v.  t.   [L.  co-  -\-  unus  one.]  To  com- 
bine or  unite.     [Ofo.]     "  Co-ureerf  together."    Feltham. 
Co'-U-nlte'  (kou-nif),  V.  t.    To  unite.     [OJjt.] 
Co'-U-nlte',  a.     United  closely  with  another.      [06s.] 
Coun'sel  (koun'sel),  re.     [OE.  conseil,  F.  conseil,  fr. 
L.  consilium,  fr.  the  root  of  consulere  to  consult,  of  un- 
certain origin.     Cf.  CoNsuiT,  Consul.]     1.  Interchange 
of  opinions ;  mutual  advising ;  consultation. 

All  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  people  took  counsel 
against  Jesus,  to  put  him  to  death.  Matt,  xxvii.  1. 

2.  Examination  of  consequences ;  exercise  of  deliber- 
ate judgment ;  prudence. 

They  all  confess,  therefore,  in  the  working  of  that  first  cause, 
that  counsel  is  used.  Hooker. 

3.  Result  of  consultation  ;  advice  ;  instruction. 

I  like  thy  counsel;  well  hast  thou  advised.  Shak. 

It  was  ill  counsel  had  misled  the  girl.  Tennysoji. 

4.  Deliberate  purpose ;  design ;  intent ;  scheme ;  plan. 
The  counsel  of  the  Lord  standeth  forever.    Ps.  xxsiii.  11. 

The  counsels  of  the  wicked  are  deceit.    Prov.  xii.  5. 

5.  A  secret  opinion  or  purpose  ;  a  private  matter. 
Thilke  lord  ...  to  whom  no  counsel  may  be  hid.    Gmcer. 

6.  One  who  gives  advice,  especially  in  legal  matters  ; 
one  professionally  engaged  in  the  trial  or  management  of 
a  cause  in  court ;  also,  collectively,  the  legal  advocates 
united  in  the  management  of  a  case  ;  as,  the  defendant 
has  able  counsel. 

The  King  found  his  counsel  as  refractory  as  his  judges. 

Macaulay. 
IS^°"  In  some  courts  a  distinction  is  observed  between 
the  attorney  and  the  counsel  in  a  cause,  the  former  being 
employed  m  the  management  of  the  more  mechanical 
parts  of  the  suit,  the  latter  in  attending  to  the  pleadings, 
managing  the  cause  at  the  trial,  and  in  applying  the  law 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  during  the  whole  progress 
of  the  suit.  In  other  courts  the  same  person  can  exercise 
the  powers  of  each.    See  Attobney.  Kent. 

In  counsel,  in  secret.  [Obs.]  Chaucer.  —To  keep  coun- 
sel, or  To  keep  one's  own  counsel,  to  keep  one's  thoughts, 
purposes,  etc.,  undisclosed. 

The  players  can  not  keep  counsel :  they  'U  tell  all.    STiak. 

Syn.  —  Advice ;  consideration ;  consultation ;  purpose ; 
scheme ;  opimon. 

Coun'sel,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Counseled  (-sgld)  or 
Counselled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Counseling  or  Counsel- 
lino.]  [OE.  conseilen,  counseilen,  F.  conseiller,  fr.  L. 
eonsiliari,  fr.  consilium  counsel.]  1.  To  give  advice  to ; 
to  advise,  admonish,  or  instruct,  as  a  person. 
Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place.  Shak. 

2.  Xo  advise  or  recommend,  as  an  act  or  course. 

They  who  counsel  war.  Milton. 

•Thus  Belial,  with  words  clothed  in  reason's  garb, 

Counseled  ignoble  ease  and  peaceful  sloth.  Milton. 

Coiui'sel-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     [Written  also  counsella- 

ole.}  1.  Willing  to  receive  coimsel  or  follow  advice,  [if.] 

Few  men  of  so  great  parts  were  upon  all  occasions  more  coun- 

selahle  than  he.  Clarendon. 

2.  Suitable  to  be  advised ;  advisable;  wise.     [06.s.] 

He  did  not  believe  it  counselable.         Clarendon. 


Coun'sel-or  (koun'sSl-er),  re.  [Written  also  counsel- 
lor.^ [OE.  eonseiler,  F.  conseiller,  fr.  L.  oonsiliarius,  fr. 
consilium  counsel.]     1.  One  who  counsels  ;  an  adviser. 

Can  he  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy  be  a  good 
counselor,  or  no  ?  Shak. 

2.  A  member  of  a  council ;  one  appointed  to  advise  a 
sovereign  or  chief  magistrate.    [See  under  Councilok.] 

3.  One  whose  profession  is  to  give  advice  in  law,  and 
manage  causes  for  clients  iu  court ;  a  barrister. 

Good  counselors  lack  no  clients.  Shak. 

Coon'sel-Or-shlp  (koun^sgl-er-ship),  re.  The  function 
and  rank  or  office  of  a  counselor.  Bacon. 

Count  (kouut),  V.  I.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Counted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Counting.]  [OF.  center,  and  later  (etymolog- 
ical spelling)  compter,  in  modern  French  thus  distin- 
guished ;  conter  to  relate  (cf.  Recount,  Account),  comp- 
ter to  count ;  fr.  L.  computare  to  reckon,  compute ;  coTn- 
-\-  putare  to  reckon,  settle,  order,  prune,  orig.,  to  clean. 
See  PuEE,  and  cf.  Compute.]  1.  To  tell  or  name  one  by 
one,  or  by  groups,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
whole  number  of  units  in  a  collection  ;  to  number ;  to 
enumerate  ;  to  compute  ;  to  reckon. 

Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob  ?    Num.  xxiii.  10. 

In  a  journey  of  forty  miles,  Avaux  counted  only  three  misera- 
ble cabins.  21acaulaii. 

2.  To  place  to  an  account ;  to  ascribe  or  impute  ;  to 
consider  or  esteem  as  belonging. 

Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  unto  him  for  right- 
eousness. Jtom.  iv.  3. 

3.  To  esteem ;  to  account ;  to  reckon ;  to  think, 
judge,  or  consider. 

I  cowit  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 

As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends.      Shak. 

To  count  out.  (a)  To  exclude  (one)  from  consideration;  to 
be  assured  that  (one)  will  not  participate  or  cannot  be 
depended  upon.  (6)  (House  of  Commoyis)_To  declare  ad- 
journed, as  a  sitting  of  the  House,  when  it  is  ascertained 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  (O  To  prevent  the  acces- 
sion of  (a  person)  to  office,  by  a  fraudulent  return  or 
count  of  the  votes  cast;  —  said  of  a  candidate  really 
elected.    [Colloq.] 

Syn.  —  To  calculate ;  number ;  reckon ;  compute  ;  enu- 
merate.   See  Calculate. 

Count,  V.  I.  1.  To  number  or  be  counted  ;  to  possess 
value  or  carry  weight ;  hence,  to  increase  or  add  to  the 
strength  or  influence  of  some  party  or  interest ;  as,  every 
vote  counts  ;  accidents  count  for  nothing. 

This  excellent  man  .  .  .  counted  among  the  best  and  wisest 
of  English  statesmen.  J.  A.  Sf/nionds. 

2.  To  reckon  ;  to  rely  ;  to  depend  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 
He  was  brewer  to  the  palace  ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that 

the  government  counted  on  his  voice.  Macaulay. 

I  think  it  a  great  error  to  count  upon  the  genius  of  a  nation  as 

a  standing  argument  in  all  ages.  Siv{ft. 

3.  To  take  account  or  note  ;  —  with  of.  [OJi.]  "  No 
man  coure<i  of  her  beauty."  Shak. 

4.  (Eng.  Law)  To  plead  orally  ;  to  argue  a  matter  in 
court ;  to  recite  a  count.  Bun-ill. 

Count,  re.  [F.  conle  and  conipte,  with  different  mean- 
ings, fr.  L.  computus  a  computation,  fr.  computare.  See 
Count,  v.  <.]  1.  The  act  of  numbering ;  reckoning ;  also, 
the  number  ascertained  by  counting. 

Of  blessed  saints  for  to  increase  the  count.     Spenser. 
By  this  count,  1  shall  be  much  in  years.  Shak. 

2.  An  object  of  interest  or  account ;  value  ;  estima- 
tion.    lObs.']    "All  his  care  and  cown?."  Spenser. 

3.  {Law)  A  formal  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  case  in 
court  ;  in  a  more  technical  and  correct  sense,  a  particu- 
lar allegation  or  charge  in  a  declaration  or  indictment, 
separately  setting  forth  the  cause  of  action  or  prosecu- 
tion. Wharton. 
'  8!^°'  In  the  old  law  books,  count  was  used  synony- 
mously with  declaration.  When  the  plaintiff  has  but  a 
single  cause  of  action,  and  makes  but  one  statement  of  it, 
that  statement  is  called  indifferently  count  or  declaration, 
most  generally,  however,  the  latter.  But  where  the  suit 
embraces  several  causes,  or  the  plaintiff  makes  several 
different  statements  of  the  same  cause  of  action,  each 
statement  is  called  a  count,  and  all  of  them  combined,  a 
declaration.                                             Bouiier.     WJtarion. 

Count,  re.  [F.  comte,  it.  L.  comes,  comitis,  associate, 
companion,  one  of  the  imperial  court  or  train,  properly, 
one  who  goes  with  another  ;  com-  +  ire  to  go,  akin  to 
Skr.  i  to  go.]  A  nobleman  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
equal  in  rank  to  an  English  earl. 

B^°°  Though  the  title  Count  has  never  been  introduced 
into  Britain,  the  wives  of  Earls  have,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  its  history,  been  designated  as  Countesses. 

Brande  &  C. 

Count  palatine,  (o)  Formerly,  the  proprietor  of  a  county 
who  possessed  royal  prerogatives  within  bis  county,  as 
did  the  Earl  of  Chester,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  \Eng.^  See  Connty_palatiiie,  under 
County,  (b)  Originally,  a  high  judicial  officer  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors ;  afterward,  the  holder  of  a  fief,  to  whom 
was  granted  the  right  to  exercise  certain  imperial  powers 
within  his  own  domains.    [Germany] 

Count'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  numbered. 

Coun'te-nance  (koun'te-nans),  re.  [OE.  contenance, 
countenaunce,  demeanor,  composure,  F.  contenance  de- 
meanor, fr.  L.  coniineniia  continence,  LL.,  also,  demean- 
or, fr.  L.  continere  to  hold  together,  repress,  contain. 
See  Contain,  and  cf.  Continence.]  1.  Appearance  or 
expression  of  the  face  ;  look  ;  aspect ;  mien. 

So  spake  the  Sou,  and  into  terror  changed 

His  countenance.  Milton. 

2.  The  face ;  the  features. 

In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you.        Shak. 

3.  Approving  or  encouraging  aspect  of  face  ;  hence, 
favor,  good  will,  support ;  aid  ;  encouragement. 

Thou  hast  mode  him  .  .  .  glad  with  thy  countenance.  Ps.  xxi.  6. 

This  is  the  magistrate's  peculiar  province,  to  give  countenam'e 

to  piety  and  virtue,  and  to  rebuke  vice.  Atterhuj'tj. 

4.  Superficial  appearance  ;  show  ;  pretense.     [06.?.] 
The  election  being  done,  he  made  cotmtenance  of  great  dis- 
content thereat.  Ascharn. 


In  conntenance,  in  an  assured  condition  or  aspect ;  free 
from  shame  or  dismay.  "  It  puts  'the  learned  in  counte- 
nance, and  gives  them  a  place  among  the  fasliionable  part 
of  mankind."  Addison.  —  Out  of  countenance,  not  bold  or 
assured  ;  confounded  ;  abashed.  "  Their  best  friends 
were  out  of  counte7iance,  because  they  found  that  the 
Imputations  .  .  .  were  well  grounded."  Clarendon.  —  1o 
keep  the  countenance,  to  preserve  a  composed  or  natural 
look,  undisturbed  by  passion  or  emotion.     Swift. 

Coun'te-nance  (koun'te-nans),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Countenanced  (-nanst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Countenan- 
cing.] 1.  To  encourage ;  to  favor  ;  to  approve ;  to  aid ; 
to  abet. 

This  conceit,  though  countenanced  by  learned  men,  is  not 

made  out  either  by  experience  or  reason.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Error  supports  custom,  custom  countenances  error.     Milton. 

2.  To  make  a  show  of ;  to  pretend.     [Oii.] 

Wliich  to  these  ladies  love  did  countenance.       Spenser. 

Coun'te-nan-oer  (-nan-ser),  re.  One  who  countenances, 
favors,  or  supports. 

Coun'ter-  (koun'ter-).  [See  Countee,  adv."]  A  prefix 
meaning  contrary,  opposite,  in  opposition;  as,  counteract, 
counte7-ba.la.nce,  coitnterchec^.    See  Counter,  adv.  &  a, 

Count'er  (koun'ter),  re.  [OE.  countere,  couniour,  a 
counter  (in  sense  1),  OF.  contere,  conteor,  fr.  conter  to 
count.  See  Count,  v.  t.]  1.  One  who  coimts,  or  reck- 
ons up  ;  a  calculator ;  a  reckoner. 

2.  A  piece  of  metal,  ivory,  wood,  or  bone,  used  in  reck- 
oning, in  keeping  accomit  of  games,  etc. 

The  old  gods  of  our  own  race  whose  names  .  .  .  serve  as 
counters  to  reckon  the  days  of  the  week.  E.  B.  Tylor, 

What  comes  the  wool  to  ?  ...  I  ean  not  do  it  without  count- 
ers. Shak. 

3.  Money  ;  coin ;  — used  in  contempt.     \Obs.'] 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends.        STiak, 

4.  A  prison ;  either  of  two  prisons  formerly  in  London. 
Anne  Aysavugh  .  .  .  imprisoned  in  the  Counter.    Fuller- 

5.  A  telltale ;  a  contrivance  attached  to  an  engine, 
printing  press,  or  other  machine,  for  the  purpose  of 
counting  tJie  revolutions  or  the  pulsations.  Knight. 

Coun'ter,  re.  [OE.  countout;  OF.  contouer,  comp- 
touer,  F.  comptoir,  LL.  computatorium,  prop.,  a  comput- 
ing place,  place  of  accounts,  f r.  L.  computare.  See  Count, 
V.  t.~\  A  table  or  board  on  which  money  is  counted  and 
over  which  business  is  transacted  ;  a  long,  narrow  table 
or  bench,  on  which  goods  are  laid  for  examination  by 
purchasers,  or  on  which  they  are  weighed  or  measured. 

Coun'ter,  adv.     [F.  contre,  fr.  L.  contra  against.     Cf. 
Contra-.]     1.  Contrary ;  in  opposition ;  in  an  opposite 
direction  ;  contrariwise ;  —  used  chiefly  witli  run  or  go. 
Running  counter  to  all  the  rules  of  virtue.  Locke, 

2.  In  the  wrong  way ;  contrary  to  the  right  course ; 
as,  a  hound  that  runs  counter. 

This  is  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs !  Shak, 

3.  At  or  against  the  front  or  face,     [i?.] 

Which  [darts]  they  never  throw  counter,  but  at  the  back  of 
the  flier.  Sandys. 

Coun'ter,  a.  Contrary ;  opposite ;  contrasted ;  op- 
posed ;  adverse  ;  antagonistic  ;  as,  a  counter  current ;  a 
counter  revolution;  a  counter  poison;  a  counter  agent; 
counter  fugue.  "  Innumerable  facts  attesting  the  counter 
principle."  L.  Taylor. 

Counter  approach  (Fort.),  a  trench  or  work  pushed  for- 
ward from  defensive  works  to  meet  the  approaches  of 
besiegers.  See  Approach.  —  Counter  bond  (laic),  in  old 
practice,  a  bond  to  secure  one  who  has  given  bond  for 
another.  — Counter  brace.  See  Counter  brace,  in  Vocab- 
ulary. —  Counter  deed  (Za>c),  a  secret  writing  which  de- 
stroys, invalidates,  or  alters,  a  public  deed.  —  Counter 
distinction,  contradistinction.  [Obs.]  —  Counter  drain,  a 
drain  at  the  foot  of  the  embankment  of  a  canal  or  water- 
course, for  carrying  off  the  water  that  may  soak  through. 
—  Counter  extension  {Surg.),  the  fixation  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  limb,  while  extension  is  practiced  on  the  lower 
part,  as  in  cases  of  luxation  or  fracture.  —  Counter  fissure. 
{Surg.)  Same  as  Contrapissure. — Counter  indication. 
(Med.)  Same  as  Contraindication.  —  Counter  irritant 
(iled.),  an  irritant  to  produce  a  blister,  a  pustular  erup- 
tion, or  other  irritation  in  some  part  of  the  body,  in  or- 
der to  relieve  an  existing  irritation  in  some  other  part. 
"  Counter  irritants  are  of  as  great  use  in  moral  as  in 
physical  diseases."  Macaulay.  —  Counter  irritation  (J/e(Z.), 
the  act  or  the  result  of  applying  a  counter  irritant. — 
Counter  opening,  an  aperture  or  vent  on  the  opposite  side, 
or  in  a  different  place.  —  Counter  parole  {Mil.),  a  word 
in  addition  to  the  password,  given  in  time  of  alarm  as  a 
signal.  —  Counter  plea  {Law),  a  replication  to  a  plea.  Cow- 
ell.  —  Counter  pressure,  force  or  pressure  that  acts  in  a 
contrary  direction  to  some  other  opposing  pressure.  — 
Counter  project,  a  project,  scheme,  or  proposal  brought 
forward  in  opposition  to  another,  as  in  the  negotiation 
of  a  treaty.  Suift.  —  Counter  proof,  in  engraving,  a  print 
taken  oft'  from  another  just  printed,  which,  by  being 
passed  through  the  press,  gives  a  copy  in  reverse,  and 
of  course  iu  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  phate  from 
which  the  first  was  printed,  the  object  being  to  enable 
the  engraver  to  inspect  tlie  state  of  the  plate.  —  Coun- 
ter revolution,  a  revolution  opposed  to  a  former  one,  and 
restoring  a  former  state  of  things.  —  Counter  revolution- 
ist, one  engaged  in,  or  befriending,  a  counter  revolu- 
tion. —  Counter  round  (Mil.),  a  body  of  officers  whose  duty 
it  is  to  visit  and  inspect  the  rounds  and  seutmels.  —  Coun- 
ter sea  {A'nut.),  a  sea  running  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  the  wind.  —  Counter  sense,  opposite  me.anuig.  —  Coun- 
ter signal,  a  signal  to  answer  or  correspond  to  another.  — 
Counter  signature,  the  n.irae  of  a  secretary  or  otlier  officer 
countersigned  to  a  writing.  TT'. 
Toole.  —  Counter  slope,  an  over- 
hanging slope  ;  as,  a  wall  with  a 
counter  slope.  MaJian.  — Coun- 
ter statement,  a  statement  made 
in  opposition  to,  or  denial  of,  an- 
other statement.  —  Counter  sure- 
ty, a  counter  bond,  or  a  surety 
to  secure  one  who  has  given  se- 
curity. —  Counter  tally,  a  tally 
corresponding  to  another.  — 
Counter  tide,  contrary  tide. 

Coun'ter,  n.    [See  Coun-  „.  _ 

TER,o(/r.,  Contra.]  1.  (A'nt//.)    ^"]'^A^'' '■^""'\,?,,il"^' 
Til  J  „f..  ..      £  1,  6  Counter ;  c  Rudder. 

The   after    part  of  a   vessel's 
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a  Counterbalance. 


body,  from  the  water  line  to  the  atem,  —  below  and  some- 
what forward  of  the  stern  proper. 

2.  (Mus.)  Same  as  Contra.  Formerly  used  to  desig- 
nate any  under  part  wliich  served  for  contrast  to  a  prin- 
cipal part,  but  now  used  as  equivalent  to  counter  tenor. 

3.  (Far.)  The  breast,  or  that  part  of  a  horse  between 
the  shoulders  and  under  the  neck. 

4.  The  back  leather  or  heel  part  of  a  boot. 
Coun'ter  (koun'ter),  n.    An  encounter.     [Ofts.] 

With  kindly  counter  under  mimic  shade.         Spetiser. 
Coun'ter,  v.  i.    {Boxing)  To  return  a  blow  while  re- 
ceiving one,  as  in  boxing. 

His  left  hand  countered  provoklngly.      C.  StngsUy. 
Coun'ter-act'  (koun'ter-Skf),  «•   t-      \imp.  &  p.  p. 

CotTNTEKACTED  ;    p.  pr.    &  Vb.    n.    COUNTEEACTINO.]      To 

act  in  opposition  to  ;  to  hinder,  defeat,  or  frustrate,  by 
contrary  agency  or  influence ;  as,  to  counteract  the  ef- 
fect of  medicines ;  to  counteract  good  advice. 

Ooun'ter-ac'tlon  (koun'ter-Sk'shiin),  n.  Action  in 
opposition ;  hhidrance ;  resistance. 

[They]  do  not  .  .  .  overcome  the  counteraction  of  a  false  prin- 
ciple or  of  stubborn  partiality.  Johnson. 

Coun'ter-act'ive  (-akfiv),  a.    Tending  to  counteract. 

Coun'ter-act'lve,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  coun- 
teracts. 

Coun'ter-act'lve-ly,  adv.    By  counteraction. 

Coun'ter-ljal'ance  (-bal'ans),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
CoTTNTEKBALANCED  (-anst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Counterbal- 
AMCING.]  To  oppose  with  an  equal  weight  or  power  ;  to 
counteract  the  power  or  effect  of ;  to  countervail ;  to 
equiponderate ;  to  balance. 

The  remaining  air  was  not  able  to  counterbalance  the  mercu- 
rial cylinder.  Bot/ie. 

The  study  of  mind  is  necessary  to  counterbalance  and  correct 
the  influence  of  the  study  of  nature.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Coun'ter-bal'ance  (koun'ter-bSl'crns),  n.  A  weight, 
power,  or  agency,  acting 
against  or  balancing  an- 
other ;  as :  (a)  A  mass  of 
metal  in  one  side  of  a  driv- 
ing wheel  or  fly  wheel,  to 
balance  the  weight  of  a 
crank  pin,  etc.,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  wheel. 
(6)  A  counterpoise  to  bal- 
ance the  weight  of  any- 
thing, as  of  a  drawbridge  or 
a  scale  beam. 

Money  is  the  counterbalance 
to  all  other  things  purchasable 
by  it.  Locke. 

Ooun'ter-'bore'  (-bor'),  n.  1.  A  flat-bottomed  cylin- 
drical enlargement  of  the  mouth  of  a  hole,  usually  of 
slight  depth,  as  for  receiving  a  cylindrical  screw  he%d. 

2.  A  Mnd  of  pin  drill  with  the  cutting  edge  or  edges 
normal  to  the  axis; — used  for  enlarging  a  hole,  or  for 
forming  a  flat-bottomed  recess  at  its  mouth. 

Coun'ter-bore'  (koun'ter-bor'),  V.  t.  To  form  a  coun- 
terbore  in,  by  boring,  turning,  or  drilling ;  to  enlarge,  as 
a  hole,  by  means  of  a  counterbore. 

Coun'ter  brace'  (bras').  1.  (Naut.)  The  brace  of 
the  fore-topsail  on  the  leeward  side  of  a  vessel. 

2.  (Engin.)  A  brace,  in  a  framed  structure,  which  re- 
sists a  strain  of  a  character  opposite  to  that  which  a 
main  brace  is  designed  to  receive. 

5^°°  In  a  quadrilateral  system  of  bracing,  the  main 
brace  is  usually  in  the  direction  of  one  diagonal,  and  the 
counter  brace  in  the  direction  of  the  other.  Strains  in 
counter  braces  are  occasioned  by  the  live  load  only,  as, 
in  a  roof,  by  the  wind,  or,  in  a  bridge,  by  a  moving  train. 

Coun'ter-brace',  v.  t.  1.  (Xaut.)  To  brace  in  oppo- 
site directions;  as,  to  counterbrace  the  yards,  i.  e.,  to 
brace  the  head  yards  one  way  and  the  after  yards  another. 

2.  {Engin.)  To  brace  in  such  a  way  that  opposite 
strains  are  resisted  ;  to  apply  counter  braces  to. 

Coun'ter-bnff'  (koun'ter-buf),  v.  t.  To  strike  or 
drive  back  or  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  to  stop  by  a  blow 
or  impulse  in  front.  Dryden. 

Coun'ter-buff'  (koun'ter-biif'),  n.  A  blow  in  an  op- 
posite direction ;  a  stroke  that  stops  motion  or  causes  a 
recoil. 

Coun'ter-cast'  (koun'ter-kasf),  n.  A  trick ;  a  delu- 
sive contrivance.     \Ohs.'\  Spenser. 

Coun'ter-cast'er  (-er),  n.  A  caster  of  accounts ;  a 
reckoner ;  a  bookkeeper ;  —  used  contemptuously. 

Coun'ter-change'  (koun'ter-chanj'),  V.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  CouNTERCHANGED  (-chanjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
f/OUNTERCHANQiMG.]  1.  To  give  and  receive ;  to  cause  to 
change  places  ;  to  exchange. 

2.  To  checker ;  to  diversify,  as  in  heraldic  counter- 
changing.     See  CouNTERCHANGED,  a. ,  2. 

Witch-elms,  that  counterchange  the  floor 

Of  this  flat  lawn  with  dusk  and  bright.     Tennyson. 

Coun'ter-change'  (koun'ter-chanj'),  n.  Exchange  ; 
reciprocation. 

Coun'ter-changed'  (-chanjd'),  a.    1.  Exchanged. 

2.  (Her. )  Having  the  tinctures  exchanged  mutually  ; 
thus,  if  the  field  is  divided  palewise, 
or  and  azure,  and  a  cross  is  borne 
counterchanged,  that  part  of  the  cross 
which  comes  on  the  azure  side  \vill 
be  or,  and  that  on  the  or  side  wiU  be 
azure. 

Coun'ter-Charge'  (kotm'ter-charj'), 
n.     An  opposing  charge. 

Coun'ter-charm'  (koun'ter- 

charm'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CouN- 
TEROHAEMED  (-chSrmd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  CouNTERCHAEMiNG.]  To  destroy  the 
effect  of  a  charm  upon. 

Coun'ter-charm'  (koun'ter-charm'), 
n.  That  which  has  the  power  of  de- 
stroying the  effect  of  a  charm. 


Per  pale,  argent 
and  gules,  a  Dor- 
dure  charged 
■with  eight  roun- 
dels counter- 
changed. 


Conn'ter-Check'  (koun'ter-chSk'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
ConNTEBCHECKED  (-cliSkf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Counter- 
checking.  ]  To  oppose  or  check  by  some  obstacle  ;  to 
check  by  a  return  check. 

Coun'ter-check'  (koun'ter-chek'),  n.  1.  A  check ;  a 
stop ;  a  rebuke,  or  censure  to  check  a  reprover. 

2.  Any  force  or  device  designed  to  restrain  another 
restraining  force ;  a  check  upon  a  check. 

The  system  of  checks  and  counterchecks.    J.  H.  Newman. 

Coun'ter-clalm'  (-klam'),  n.  {Law)  A  claim  made 
by  a  person  as  an  offset  to  a  claim  made  on  him. 

Coun'ter-com-po'ny  (-kom-po'ny),  a.     {Her.)    See 

COMPONY. 

Coun'ter-couch'ant  (koun'ter-koueh'ant),  o.  {Her.) 
Lying  dowu,  with  their  heads  in  opposite  directions  ;  — 
said  of  animals  borne  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

Coun'ter-cou-rant'  (-koo-ranf),  a.  (Her.)  Running  in 

opposite  directions ;  —  said  of  animals , 

borne  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

Coun'ter -cur 'rent    (koun'ter-kiii'- 

rent),  a.     Running  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. 

Coun'ter-cur'rent,  n.  A  current  run- 
ning in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  main 
current. 

Coun'ter-draw'  (koun'ter-dra'),  V.  i. 
[imp.  CouNTERDREW  (-dru')  ;  p.  p.  CouN-  Counter-courant. 
TERDRAWN  (-dran') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Counterdr awing.] 
To  copy,  as  a  design  or  painting,  by  tracing  with  a  pencil 
on  oiled  paper,  or  other  transparent  substance. 

Coun'ter-fal'sance  (koun'ter-fs'zans),  n.    See  Coun- 

TERPESANCE.       [Obs.^ 

Coun'ter-feit  (koun'ter-fTt),  a.  [F.  conirefait,  p.  p. 
of  contrefaire  to  counterfeit ;  conire  (L.  contra)  -\-  faire 
to  make,  fr.  L.  facere.    See  Counter,  adv.,  and  Fact.] 

1.  Representing  by  imitation  or  likeness ;  having  a  re- 
semblance to  sometliiug  else  ;  portrayed. 

Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this  — 

The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers.         Shak. 

2.  Fabricated  in  imitation  of  something  else,  with  a 
view  to  defraud  by  passing  the  false  copy  for  genuine  or 
original;  a.s,  counterfeit  antiques  ;  counterfeit  coin.  "No 
counterfeit  gem."  Hobynson  (Morels  Utopia). 

3.  Assiuniug  the  appearance  of  something ;  false ; 
spurious ;  deceitful ;  hypocritical ;  as,  a  counterfeit  phi- 
lanthropist.    "  An  arrant  com;! (e?/ei7  rascal."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Forged;  fictitious;  spurious;  false. 
Coun'ter-felt,  n.  1.  That  which  resembles  or  is  like 
another  thing ;  a  likeness ;  a  portrait ;  a  counterpart. 
Thou  drawest  a  counterfeit 
Best  in  all  Athens.  Shak. 

Even  Nature's  self  envied  the  same, 
And  grudged  to  see  the  counterfeit  should  eliame 
The  thing  itself.  Spenser. 

2.  That  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  something,  with 
a  view  to  deceive  by  passing  the  false  for  the  true ;  as, 
the  bank  note  was  a  counterfeit. 

Never  call  a  true  piece  of  gold  a  counterfeit.         Shak. 
Some  of  these  counterfeits  are  fabricated  with  such  exquisite 
taste  and  skill,  that  it  is  the  achievement  of  criticism  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  originals.  Macaulaii. 

3.  One  who  pretends  to  be  what  he  is  not ;  one  who 
personates  another  ;  an  impostor  ;  a  cheat. 

I  fear  thou  art  another  counterfeit : 

And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'st  thee  like  a  king.    Shak. 

Coun'ter-feit,  v.  t.     [imp.  &p.p.  Counterfeited;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Counterpeiting.]     1.  To  imitate,  or  put  on 

a  semblance  of  ;  to  mimic  ;  as,  to  counterfeit  the  voice 

of  another  person. 

Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 

At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he.        Goldsmith. 

2.  To  imitate  with  a  view  to  deceiving,  by  passing  the 
copy  for  that  which  is  original  or  genuine  ;  to  forge  ;  as, 
to  counterfeit  the  signature  of  another,  coins,  notes,  etc. 

Coun'ter-feit,  v.  i.  \.  To  carry  on  a  deception ;  to 
dissemble ;  to  feign ;  to  pretend. 

The  knave  counterfeits  well  ;  a  good  knave.       Shak. 

2.  To  make  counterfeits. 

Coun'ter-feit'er  (-fit'er),  n.  1.  One  who  counter- 
feits ;  one  who  copies  or  imitates ;  especially,  one  who 
copies  or  forges  bank  notes  or  coin  ;  a  forger. 

The  coin  which  was  corrupted  by  counterfeiters.      Camden. 

2.  One  who  assumes  a  false  appearance  or  semblance ; 
one  who  makes  false  pretenses. 

Counterfeiters  of  devotion.  Sherwood. 

Coun'ter-feit'ly,  adv.     By  forgery  ;  falsely. 

Coun'ter-fe'sance  (-fe'zans),  n.  [OF.  contrefaisance, 
fr.  contrefaire.  See  Counterfeit,  n.]  The  act  of  for- 
ging ;  forgery.     [06s.]     [Written  also  counter faisance.'] 

Coun'ter-fleu'ry  (koun'ter-flu'ry),  a.  [F.  eontre- 
fleuri.']     (Her.)  Counterfiory. 

Coun'ter-flCry  (-flo'ry),  a.  [See  Counterpieurt.] 
(Her.)  Adorned  with  flowers  (usually  fleurs-de-lis)  so 
divided  that  the  tops  appear  on  one  side  and  the  bot- 
toms on  the  other ;  —  said  of  any  ordinary. 

Coun'ter-foil'  (-foil'),  n.  [  Counter-  +  foil  a  leaf.] 
1.  That  part  of  a  tally,  formerly  in  the  exchequer, 
which  was  kept  by  an  officer  in  that  court,  the  other, 
called  the  stock,  being  delivered  to  the  person  who  had 
lent  the  king  money  on  the  account ;  —  called  also  coun- 
terstock.     [Eng.^ 

2.  The  part  of  a  writing  (as  the  stub  of  a  bank  check) 
in  which  are  noted  the  main  particulars  contained  in  the 
corresponding  part,  which  has  been  issued. 

Coun'ter-force'  (-fors'),  n.    An  opposing  force. 

Coun'ter-fort'  (-forf ),  n.  1.  (Fori.)  A  kind  of  but- 
tress of  masonry  to  strengthen  a  revetment  wall. 

2.  A  spur  or  projection  of  a  mountain.         Imp.  Diet. 

Coun'ter-gagC  (-gaj'),  n.  (Carp.)  An  adjustable  gage, 
with  double  points  for  transferring  measurements  from 
one  timber  to  another,  as  the  breadth  of  a  mortise  to 
the  place  where  the  tenon  is  to  be  made.  Knight. 


Coun'ter-guard'  (koun'ter-gard'),  re.  (Fort.)  A  low 
outwork  before  a  bastion  or  ravelin,  consisting  of  two 
lines  of  rampart  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  bastion,  and 
protecting  them  from  a  breaching  ftre. 

Coun'ter-ir'rl-tant  (-ir'ri-tant), «.,  Coun'ter-lr'rl-ta'- 

tlon,  n.     See  Counter  irritant,  etc.,  under  Counter,  a. 

Coun'ter-lr'ri-tate  (koun'ter-Tr'rt-tat),  V.  t.  {3fed.) 
To  produce  counter  irritation  in ;  to  treat  with  one  mor- 
bid process  for  the  purpose  of  curing  another. 

Coun'ter-jump'er  (kovm'ter-jiimp'er),  n.  A  salesman 
in  a  shop ;  a  shopman  ;  —  used  contemptuously.    [Slang'} 

Coun'ter-man  (koun'ter-man),  re. ;  pi.  Countermen 
(-men).  A  man  who  attends  at  the  counter  of  a  shop  to 
sell  goods.     [Eng.} 

Coun'ter-mand'  (koim'ter-mand'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Counteemanded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Oountermanding.] 
[F.  contremander ;  contre  (L.  contra)  +  mander  to  com- 
mand, fr.  L.  mandare.  Cf.  Mandate.]  1.  To  revoke 
(a  former  command) ;  to  cancel  or  rescind  by  giving  an 
order  contrary  to  one  previously  given ;  as,  to  counter- 
mand an  order  for  goods. 

2.  To  prohibit ;  to  forbid.     [06s.] 

Avicen  countermands  letting  blood  in  choleric  bodies.  Harvey. 

3.  To  oppose  ;  to  revoke  the  command  of. 

For  us  to  alter  anything,  is  to  lift  ourselves  against  God  ;  and, 
as  it  were,  to  countermand  him.  Hooker, 

Coun'ter-mand  (koun'ter-mand),  n.    A  contrary  or- 
der ;  revocation  of  a  former  order  or  command. 
Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet, 
But  he  must  die  to-morrow  ?  Shak. 

Coun'ter-mand'a-ble  (-mand'4-b'l),  a.    Capable  of 

being  countermanded  ;  revocable.  Bacon. 

Coun'ter-march'  (koun'ter-march'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Countekhaeched  (-marchf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Coun- 
termarching.] (Mil.)  To  march  back,  or  to  march  in 
reversed  order. 

The  two  armies  marched  and  countermarched,  drew  near  and 
receded.  JIacaulay. 

Coun'ter-march'  (koun'ter-march'),  n.  1.  A  march- 
ing back  ;  retrocession. 

2.  (Mil.)  An  evolution  by  which  a  body  of  troops 
change  front  or  reverse  the  direction  of  march  while  re- 
taining the  same  men  in  the  front  rank ;  also,  a  move- 
ment by  which  the  rear  rank  becomes  the  front  one, 
either  with  or  without  changing  the  right  to  the  left. 

3.  A  change  of  measures  ;  alteration  of  conduct. 

Such  countermarches  and  retractions  as  we  do  not  willingly  • 
impute  to  wisdom.  T.  Burnet. 

Coim'ter-mark'  (-mark'),  re,  1.  A  mark  or  token 
added  to  those  already  existing,  in  order  to  afford  secu- 
rity or  proof ;  as,  an  additional  or  special  mark  put  upon 
a  package  of  goods  belonging  to  several  persons,  that  it 
may  not  be  opened  except  in  the  presence  of  aU  ;  a  mark 
added  to  that  of  an  artificer  of  gold  or  silver  work  by  the 
Goldsmiths'  Company  of  London,  to  attest  the  standard 
quality  of  the  gold  or  silver  ;  a  mark  added  to  an  ancient 
coin  or  medal,  to  show  either  its  change  of  value  or  that 
it  was  taken  from  an  enemy. 

2.  (Far.)  An  artificial  cavity  made  in  the  teeth  of 
horses  that  have  outgrown  their  natural  mark,  to  dis- 
guise their  age. 

Coun'ter-mark'  (koun'ter-mark'),  v.  i.  To  apply  a 
countermark  to ;  as,  to  countermark  silverware  ;  to  cour^ 
termark  a  horse's  teeth. 

Coun'ter-mine'  (koun'ter-min'),  n.  [Counter-  -\-  mine 
underground  gallery :  cf.  F.  contremine.']  1.  (Mil.)  An 
underground  gallery  excavated  to  intercept  and  destroy 
the  mining  of  an  enemy. 

2.  A  stratagem  or  plot  by  which  another  stratagem  or 
project  is  defeated. 

Thinking  himself  contemned,  knowing  no  countermine  against 
contempt  but  terror.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Coun'ter-mine'  (koun'ter-mln'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  contre- 
miner.']  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Countermined;  p. pr.  &vb.  re. 
Countermining.]  1.  (Mil.)  To  oppose  by  means  of  a 
countermine  ;  to  intercept  with  a  countermine. 

2.  To  frustrate  or  counteract  by  secret  measures. 

Coun'ter-mine',  v.  i.  To  make  a  countermine  or 
counterplot ;  to  plot  secretly. 

'T  is  hard  for  man  to  countermine  with  God.    Chapman, 

Coun'ter-move'  (koun'ter-mobv'),  V.  t.  &  i.  To  move 
in  a  contrary  direction,  or  in  opposition  to. 

Coun'ter-move'  (-mobv'),  n.     )  A  movement  in  op- 

Coun'ter  move'ment  (-ment).  (     position  to  another. 

Coun'ter-mure'  (-mur'),  re.  [Counter-  +  mure :  cf. 
F.  contremur.^  (Fort.)  A  wall  raised  behind  another,  to 
supply  its  place  when  breached  or  destroyed,  [i?.]  Cf. 
Contramure.  Knolles. 

Coan'ter-mure'  (_koun'ter-mur'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Counteejiueed  (-murd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Countermuk- 
ing.]  [Cf.  F.  contremurer.']  To  fortify  with  a  wall  be- 
hind another  wall,     [i?.]  Kyd. 

Coun'ter-nat'U-ral  (koun'ter-nat'li-ral ;  135),  a.  Con- 
trary to  nature,     [i?.]  Harvey. 

Coun'ter-pa'ly  (-pa'ly),  a.    [F.  contre-pale.}    {Her.) 
Paly,  and  then  divided  fesswise,  so         ^ 
that  each  vertical  piece  is  cut  into   S    S 
two,  having  the  colors  used  alter- 
nately or  counterchanged.    Thus  the 
escutcheon  in  the  illustration  may 
also  be  blazoned  paly  of  six  per  f  ess 
counterchanged  argent  and  azure. 

Coun'ter-pane'  (kovm'ter-pan'), 
re.  [See  Counterpoint,  corrupted 
into  counterparee,  from  the  employ- 
ment of  ^aree-shaped  figures  in  these 
coverlets.]     A   coverlet  for  a    bed, 


Counter-paly  of  Six, 
argent  and  azure. 


—  originally  stitched  or  woven  in  squares  or  figures. 

On  which  a  tissue  counterpane  was  cast.       Drayftcn. 
Coun'ter-pane',  re.     [OF.  contrepan  a  pledge,  securi- 
ty ;  contre  -p  pan  a  skirt,  also,  a  pawn  or  gage,  F.  pan  a 
skirt.    See  Pane,  and  cf.  Pawn.]    {O.  Law)  A  duplicate 


ale,  senate,  care,   am,   arm,   ask,  final,  3II;     eve,  event,   6nd,   fem,  recent;     Ice,  idea,  HI;     old,   bbey,  6rb,  add; 
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part  or  copy  of  an  indenture,  deed,  etc.,  correeponding 
with  the  original ;  —  now  called  counterpart. 

Kead,  scribe  ;  give  me  the  counterpane,       B.  Jonson. 

Conn'ter-part'  (kouu'ter-parf),  n.  X.  A  part  corre- 
sponding to  another  part ;  anything  which  answers,  or  cor- 
responds, to  another  ;  a  copy ;  a  duplicate  ;  a  facsimile. 

In  some  things  the  laws  of  Normandy  agreed  with  the  laws  of 
England,  so  that  they  seem  to  be,  as  it  were,  copies  or  couiiler- 
parts  one  of  another.  Sir  JI.  Hale. 

2.  {Law)  One  of  two  corresponding  copies  of  an  in- 
strument ;  a  duplicate. 

3.  A  person  who  closely  resembles  another. 

4.  A  thing  that  may  be  applied  to  another  thing  so  as 
to  fit  perfectly,  as  a  seal  to  its  impression ;  hence,  a 
thing  which  is  adapted  to  another  thing,  or  wliich  sup- 
plements it ;  that  which  serves  to  complete  or  comple- 
ment anything ;  hence,  a  person  or  thing  having  qualities 
lacking  in  another ;  an  opposite. 

O  counterpart 
Of  our  soft  sex,  well  are  you  made  our  lords.     Drjjden. 

Coun'ter-pas'sant  (-pits'sant),  a.  \_Counier-  -\-  pas- 
sant: cf.  F.  contrepassant.']  {Her.)  Passant  in  opposite 
directions ;  —  said  of  two  animals. 

Conn'ter-plead'  (koun'ter-pled'),  v.  t.  To  plead  the 
contrary  of ;  to  plead  against ;  to  deny. 

Coun'ter-plOt'  (koun'ter-pl5t'),  V.  t.     \imp.  &  p.  p. 

COUNTEKPLOTTED  ;    p.  pr.   &    vb.    n.    COUNTEKPLOTTING.] 

To  oppose,  as  another  plot,  by  plotting ;  to  attempt  to 
frustrate,  as  a  stratagem,  by  stratagem. 

Every  wile  had  proved  abortive,  every  plot  had  been  counter- 
plotted. De  Qidncey. 

Coun'ter-plot'  (kouu'ter-pl5t'),  n.  A  plot  or  artiilce 
opposed  to  another.  L'Esirange. 

Coun'ter-polnt'  (koun'ter-poinf),  n.  -[Counter-  -f- 
point.'\    An  opposite  point.    XObs.']         Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Coun'ter-point',  n.  [F.  conlrepoint ;  cf.  It.  contrap- 
punto.  Cf.  Contrapuntal.]  {Mus.)  (a)  The  setting 
of  note  against  note  in  harmony  ;  the  adding  of  one  or 
more  parts  to  a  given  canto  fermo  or  melody.  (6)  The 
art  of  polyphony,  or  composite  melody,  i.  e.,  melody 
not  single,  but  moving  attended  by  one  or  more  related 
melodies,  (c)  Music  in  parts ;  part  writing ;  harmony  ; 
polyphonic  music.    See  Polyphony. 

Counterpoint,  an  invention  equivalent  to  a  new  creation  of 
music.  Wliewell. 

Coun'ter-point',  n.  [OF.  contrepoincte,  corruption  of 
earlier  counstepoinie,  countepointe,  F.  courtepointe,  fr. 
L.  culciia  cushion,  mattress  (see  Quilt,  and  cf.  Cushion) 
•\-  punctay  fem.  p.  p.  of  pungere  to  prick  (see  Point). 
The  word  properly  meant  a  stitched  quilt,  with  the  colors 
broken  one  into  another.]  A  coverlet;  a  cover  for  a  bed, 
often  stitched  or  broken  into  squares ;  a  counterpane. 
See  1st  CouNTERPAinB. 

Embroidered  coverlets  or  counterpoints  of  purple  silk. 

Sir  T.  North. 

Coun'ter-poise'  (koun'ter-poiz' ;  277),  v.  t.  limp.  & 
p.  p.  Counterpoised  (-poizd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Counter- 
poising.] [OE.  counlrepesen,  counierpeisen,  F.  conire- 
peser.  See  Counter,  adv.,  and  Poise,  v.  <.]  1.  To  act 
against  with  equal  weight ;  to  equal  in  weight ;  to  bal- 
ance the  weight  of ;  to  counterbalance. 

Weights,  counterpoising  one  another.    Sir  K.  Dighy. 

2.  To  act  against  with  equal  power ;  to  balance. 

So  many  freeholders  of  English  will  be  able  to  beard  and 
counterpoise  the  rest.  Spenser. 

Coun'ter-poise'  (koun'ter-poiz'),  n.  [OE.  countrepese, 
OF.  contrepois,  F.  contrepoids.  See  Counter,  adv.,  and 
Poise,  re.]  1.  A  weight  sufficient  to  balance  another,  as 
in  the  opposite  scale  of  a  balance ;  an  equal  weight. 

Fastening  that  to  our  exact  balance,  we  put  a  metalline 
counterpoise  into  the  opposite  scale.  Boyle. 

2.  An  equal  power  or  force  acting  in  opposition;  a 
force  sufficient  to  balance  another  force. 

The  second  nobles  are  a  counterpoise  to  the  higher  nobility, 
that  they  grow  not  too  potent.  Bacon. 

3.  The  relation  of  two  weights  or  forces  which  bal- 
ance each  other  ;  equilibrium ;  equiponderance. 

The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanced  air 

In  counterpoise.  Milton. 

Conn'ter-pole'  (-pol'),  n.    The  exact  opposite. 

The  German  prose  offers  the  counterpole  to  the  Trench  style. 

De  Quincey. 

Coun'ter-pon'der-ate  (-pon'der-at),  v.  t.  To  equal  in 
weight ;  to  counterpoise ;  to  equiponderate. 

Coun'ter-prove'  (koun'ter-proov'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
CouNTERPROVED  (-proovd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Counter- 
proving.  J  To  take  a  counter  proof  of,  or  a  copy  in  re- 
verse, by  taking  an  impression  directly  from  the  face  of 
an  original.     See  Counter  proof  ,  under  Counter. 

Coun'ter-roll'  (-rol'),  n.  [Cf.  Control.]  (0.  Eng. 
Law)  A  duplicate  roU  (record  or  account)  kept  by  an 
officer  as  a  check  upon  another  officer's  roll.        Burrill. 

^W^  As  a  verb  this  word  is  contracted  into  control. 
SeeCoNTHOL. 

Coun'ter-rol'ment  (koun'ter-rol'ment),  n.  A  coun- 
ter account.     See  Control.     \_Obs.'\  Bacon. 

Coun'ter-sa'll-ent  (-sa'lT-ent  or  -sal'yent ;  106),  a. 
{Her.)  Leaping  from  each  other; — said  of  two  figures 
on  a  coat  of  arms. 

Coun'ter-scale'  (koun'ter-skal'),  n.  Counterbalance  ; 
balance,  as  of  one  scale  against  another.    [Ofo.]   Hawaii. 

Coun'ter-scarf'  (-skarf),  n.    See  Counterscakp. 

Coun'ter-scarp'  (-skarp'),  n.  ^Counter-  +  scarp  : 
ct.  F.  contrescarpe.'i  {Fort.)  The  exterior  slope  or  wall 
of  the  ditch ;  —  sometimes,  the  whole  covered  way,  be- 
yond the  ditch,  with  its  parapet  and  glacis ;  as,  the 
enemy  have  lodged  themselves  on  the  counterscarp. 

Coun'ter-seal'  (koun'ter-sel'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
CouNTERSEALED  (-seld') ;  p.  pr.  &,  vb.  n.  Counterseal- 
ING.]    To  seal  or  ratify  with  another  or  others.       Shale. 

Coun'ter-se-cure'  (-se-kur'),  v.  t.  To  give  additional 
security  to  or  for.  Burke. 


{Mach.)  An  in- 


Coun'ter-Shaft'  (koun'ter-shift'),  «, 
termediate  shaft  ; 
esp.,  one  which  re- 
ceives motion  from 
a  line  shaft  in  a  fac- 
tory and  transmits 
it  to  a  machine. 

Coun'ter-slgn' 

(-sin';  277),  v.  I. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Coun- 
tersigned (-sind') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Coun- 
tersigning.] [Coun-  Countershaft  and  appurtenances,  aa 
ter — \-  sign  :   cf.  F.      Sliaf t ;  6  Belt  from  line  shaft :  c  Belt 

contresigner.}       To     S?  ,',""<='''".^^'   '' 4  S'^^'''  5",?  oH?"'' 

»:™,    „.,    n,„    „„ Pulleys  ;  J  Cone  Pulley;  j  Belt  Shifter 

sign    on   the   oppo-     Rod :  A  A  Hangers, 
site  side  of   (an  in- 
strument or  writing) ;  hence,  to  sign  in  addition  to  the 
signature  of  a  principal  or  superior,  in  order  to  attest  the 
authenticity  of  a  writing. 

Coun'ter-sign',  n.  1.  The  signature  of  a  secretary 
or  other  officer  to  a  writing  signed  by  a  principal  or 
superior,  to  attest  its  authenticit}'. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  private  signal,  word,  or  phrase,  which 
must  be  given  in  order  to  pass  a  sentry ;  a  watchword. 

Coun'ter-sinis'  (kouu'ter-sink' ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Countersunk  (-sunk') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Counter- 
sinking.] 1.  To  chamfer  or  form  a  depression  around 
the  top  of  (a  hole  in  wood,  metal,  etc.)  for  the  reception 
of  the  head  of  a  screw  or  bolt  below  the  surface,  either 
wholly  or  in  part ;  as,  to  countersink  a  hole  for  a  screw. 

2.  To  cause  to  sink  even  with  or  below  the  surface ; 
as,  to  countersink  a  screw  or  bolt  into  woodwork. 

Coun'ter-sink',  n.  1.  An  enlargement  of  the  upper 
part  of  a  hole,  forming  a  cavity  or  depression  for  receiv- 
ing the  head  of  a  screw  or  bolt. 

(J^^  In  the  United  States  a  flaring  cavity  formed  by 
chamfering  the  edges  of  a  round  hole  is  called  a  counter- 
sink, wliile  a  cylindrical  flat-bottomed  enlargement  of  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  is  usually  called  a  counterbore. 

2.  A  drill  or  cutting  tool  for  countersinking  holes. 

Coun'ter-stand'  (-stand'),  n.  Resistance ;  opposi- 
tion ;  a  stand  against. 

Making  counierstand  to  Robert  Guiscard.    Longfellow. 

Coun'ter-Step'  (koun'ter-step'),  n.  A  contrary  method 
of  procedure  ;  opposite  course  of  action. 

Coun'ter-stock'  (-stSk'),  n.    See  Counterfoil. 

Coun'ter-Stroke'  (-strok'),  n.  A  stroke  or  blow  in 
return.  Spenser. 

Coun'ter-sunk'  (-silnk'),  p.  p.  &  a.  from  Counter- 
sink.    1.  Chamfered  at  the  top ;  —  said  of  a  hole. 

2.  Sunk  into  a  chamfer  ;  as,  a  countersunk  bolt. 

3.  Beveled  on  the  lower  side,  so  as  to  fit  a  chamfered 
countersink ;  as,  a  countersunk  nailhead. 

Coun'ter-SWay'  (-swa'),  n.     A  swajing  in  a  contrary 
direction ;  an  opposing  influence.    [Obs.'\ 
A  countersway  of  restraint,  curbing  their  wUd  exorbitance. 

Milton. 

Coun'ter  ten'or  (tgn'er).  [OF.  contreteneur.  Cf. 
Contratbnoe,  and  see  Tenor  a  part  in  music]  {3Ius.) 
One  of  the  middle  parts  in  music,  between  the  tenor  and 
the  treble  ;  high  tenor. 

Counter-tenor  clef  (Mus.),  the  0  clef  when  placed  on  the 
third  line  ;  —  also  called  alio  clef. 

Coun'ter-term'  (-term'),  n.  A  term  or  word  which  is 
the  opposite  of,  or  antithesis  to,  another ;  an  antonym  ; 
—  the  opposite  of  synonym;  as,  "foe"  is  the  counter- 
term  of  "  friend."  C.  J.  Smith. 

Coun'ter-tlme'  (-tim'),  n.  1.  (il/an.)  The  resistance 
of  a  horse,  that  interrupts  his  cadence  and  the  measure 
of  his  manege,  occasioned  by  a  bad  horseman,  or  the  bad 
temper  of  the  horse. 

2.  Resistance  ;  opposition.     [Obs.'\ 

Give  not  thus  the  countertime  to  fate.  Vryden. 

Coun'ter-trip'pant  (-trip'pant),  a.  (Her.)  Trippant 
in  opposite  directions.     See  Trippant. 

Coun'ter-trip'ping  (-trip'ping),  a.  {Her.)  Same  as 
Countertrippant. 

Coun'ter-tum'  (-tflm'),  n.  The  critical  moment  in  a 
play,  when,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  action  is  em- 
broiled in  new  difficulties.  Dryden. 

Coun'ter-vall'  (koun'ter-valO,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Countervailed  (-vald') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Countervail- 
ing.] [OF.  conlrevaloir ;  contre  (L.  contra)  -f-  valoir  to 
avail,  fr.  L.  valere  to  be  strong,  avail.  See  Valiant.] 
To  act  against  with  equal  force,  power,  or  effect ;  to 
thwart  or  overcome  by  such  action  ;  to  furnish  an  equiv- 
alent to  or  for  ;  to  counterbalance  ;  to  compensate. 

Upon  balancing  the  account,  the  profit  at  last  will  hardly 
countervail  the  inconveniences  that  go  along  with  it. 

VEsirange. 

Coun'ter-vall'  (koun'ter-val'),  n.  Power  or  value 
sufficient  to  obviate  any  effect ;  equal  weight,  strength, 
or  value  ;  equivalent ;  compensation  ;  requital.     [Obs.'] 

Surely,  the  present  pleasure  of  a  sinful  act  is  a  poor  counter- 
vail for  the  bitterness  of  the  review.  Soutti. 

Coun'ter-val-la'tion   (-vSl-la'shiln),  n.      {Fort.)  See 

CONTEAVALLATION. 

Conn'ter-view'  (koun'ter-vu'),  n.  1.  An  opposite  or 
opposing  view  ;  opposition  ;  a  posture  in  which  two  per- 
sons front  each  other. 

Within  the  gates  of  hell  sat  Death  and  Sin, 

In  counterview.  Milton. 

M.  Peisse  has  ably  advocated  the  countervieio  in  his  preface 
and  appendix.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  A  position  in  which  two  dissimilar  things  illustrate 
each  other  by  opposition  ;  contrast. 

I  have  drawn  some  lines  of  Linger's  character,  on  purpose  to 
place  it  in  countei-view,  or  contrast  with  that  of  the  other  com- 
pany. Swift. 

Coun'ter-VOte'  (koun'ter-vof),  V.  t.  To  vote  in  oppo- 
sition to  ;  to  balance  or  overcome  by  voting ;  to  outvote. 

Dr.  J.  Scott. 


Coun'ter-walt'   (koun'ter-waf),  V.   t.     To   wait   or 

watch  lor  ;  to  be  on  guard  against.     [Obs.'\         Chaucer, 

Coun'ter- weigh'  (-wa'),  v.  t.  To  weigh  against ;  to 
counterbalance. 

Coun'ter-weight'  (-waf ),  n.    A  counterpoise. 

Coun'ter-Wheel'  (-hwel'),  v.  t.  {3Iil.)  To  cause  to 
wheel  or  turn  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Coun'ter-work'  (-wfjrk'),  v.  t.  To  work  in  opposition 
to ;  to  counteract. 

That  counterworks  each  folly  and  caprice.         Pope. 

Count'ess  (kount'gs),  n. ;  pi.  Countesses  (-Sz).  [F. 
comlesse.  See  Count  a  nobleman.]  The  wife  of  an  earl 
in  the  British  peerage,  or  of  a  count  in  the  Continen- 
tal nobility ;  also,  a  lady  possessed  of  the  same  dignity 
in  her  own  riglit.     See  the  Note  under  Count. 

Count'lng-house'  (kount'Ing-hous'),  I  n.  [See  Count, 

Count'ing-room'  (kount'Ing-room'),  I  i;.]  Tlie  house 
or  room  in  wliich  a  merchant,  trader,  or  manufacturer 
keeps  Ills  books  and  transacts  business. 

Count'less  (-15s),  a.  Incapable  of  being  counted; 
not  ascertainable ;  innumerable. 

Count'or  (kounfer),  n.  [From  Count,  v.  i.  (in  sense 
4).]  {0.  E7ig.  Law)  An  advocate  or  professional  plead- 
er ;  one  who  counted  for  his  client,  that  is,  orally  pleaded 
his  cause.     [06*.]  Burrill. 

Coun-tour'  (kSon-toor'),       )  n.     [See  2d  Counter.] 

Coun-tour'house'  (-hous'), )  A  merchant's  office ; 
a  countinghouse.     [Obs-I  Chaucer. 

Coun'tre- (koun'ter-)^  Same  as  prefix  Counter-.  [Ois.] 

Coun'tre-plete'  (-plef),  v.  t.  [Countre-  -\-plete  to 
plead.]    To  counterplead.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Coun'tre-tallle'  (koun'ter-tal'),  n.  [F.  contretaille; 
contre  (L.  contra)  -\-  taille  cut.  See  Tally.]  A  coun- 
ter tally ;  correspondence  (in  sound).     [06s.] 

At  the  countretaille,  iu  return.  Chaucer. 

Ccun'tri-fled  (kuu'trT-fid),  p.  a.  Having  the  appear- 
ance and  manners  of  a  rustic  ;  rude. 

As  being  one  who  took  do  pride, 

And  was  a  deal  too  countrified.  Lloyd. 

Coun'trl-fy  (kiln'tri-fi),  V.  t.  To  give  a  rural  appear- 
ance to  ;  to  cause  to  appear  rustic.  Lamb. 

Coun'try  (kiin'try),  n.  ;  pi.  Countries  (-triz).  [F. 
conlree,  LL.  contrata,  fr.  L.  contra  over  against,  on  the 
opposite  side.  Cf.  Counter,  arftJ.,  Contra.]  1.  A  tract 
of  land ;  a  region ;  the  territory  of  an  independent  na- 
tion ;  (as  distinguished  from  any  other  region,  and  with 
a  personal  pronoun)  the  region  of  one's  birth,  permanent 
residence,  or  citizenship. 

Return  unto  thy  country,  and  to  thy  kindred.  Gen.  xxxii.9. 
I  might  have  learned  this  by  my  last  exile, 
That  change  of  countries  cannot  change  my  state.  Stirling. 
Many  a  famous  realm 
And  country,  whereof  here  needs  no  account.       Milton. 

2.  Rural  regions,  as  opposed  to  a  city  or  town. 

As  they  walked,  on  their  way  into  the  counini. 

Mark  xvi.  12  (.Rev.  Ver.). 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.   Cowper. 

Only  very  great  men  were  in  the  habit  of  dividing  the  year 

between  town  and  country.  Macaulay. 

3.  The  inhabitants  or  people  of  a  state  or  a  region; 
the  populace  ;  the  public.  Hence :  (a)  One's  constitu- 
ents. (6)  The  whole  body  of  the  electors  of  a  state  ;  as, 
to  dissolve  Parliament  and  appeal  to  the  country. 

All  the  country  in  a  general  voice 

Cried  hate  upon  him.  Shah. 

4.  {Law)  {a)  A  jury,  as  representing  the  citizens  of  a 
country.  (6)  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  from  which 
a  jury  is  drawn. 

5.  {Mining)  The  rock  through  which  a  vein  runs. 
Conclasion  to  the  country.     See  under  Conclusion.  — 

To  put,  or  throw,  one's  self  upon  the  country,  to  appeal  to 
one's  constituents ;  to  stand  trial  before  a  jury. 

Coun'try,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  regions  remote 
from  a  city ;  rural ;  rustic ;  as,  a  country  life  ;  a  country 
town ;  the  country  party,  as  opposed  to  city. 

2.  Destitute  of  refinement ;  rude ;  unpolished  ;  rustic  •, 
not  urbane  ;  as,  country  manners. 

3.  Pertaining,  or  peculiar,  to  one's  own  country. 

She,  bowing  herself  towards  him,  laughing  the  cruel  tyrant  to 
scorn,  spake  m  her  country  language.  2  Mace.  vii.  27. 

CoiUl'try-'base'  (-has'),  n.    Same  as  Prison  base. 

Coun'try-dance'  (-dans'),  n.  [Prob.  an  adaptation  of 
coniradance.'\    See  Contradancb. 

He  had  introduced  the  English  country-dance  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Dutch  ladies.  Macaulay. 

Coun'try-man  (kiin'trT-man),  n. ;  pi.  Countrymen 
(-men).     1.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  a  region.      Shak. 

2.  One  born  in  the  same  country  with  another  ;  a  com- 
patriot ;  —  used  with  a  possessive  pronoun. 

In  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own 
countrymen.  2  Cor.  xi.  26. 

3.  One  who  dwells  in  the  country,  as  distinguished 
from  a  townsman  or  an  inhabitant  of  a  city ;  a  rustic  ;  a 
husbandman  or  farmer. 

A  simple  countryman  that  brought  her  figs.  Shak. 

Coun'try  seat'  (kun'tri  set').  A  dwelling  in  the 
country,  used  as  a  place  of  retirement  from  the  city. 

Coun'try-side'  (-sid'),  n.  A  particular  rural  district ;  a 
country  neighborhood.     [E7ig.2     W.  Black.  Blackmore. 

Coun'try -wom'an  (-woSm'an),  n. ;  pi.  Countrywomen 
(-wTm'en).  A  woman  born,  or  dwelling,  in  the  country, 
as  opposed  to  the  city ;  a  woman  born  or  dwelling  in  the 
same  coimtry  with  another  native  or  inhabitant.     Shak. 

Count'-wheel'  (kount'hwel'),  n.  The  wheel  in  a 
clock  which  regulates  the  number  of  strokes. 

Coun'ty  (koun'ty),  n. ;  pi.  Counties  (-tiz).  [F. 
comte,  fr.  LL.  comitattts.  See  Count.]  1.  An  earldom ; 
the  domain  of  a  count  or  earl.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  circuit  or  particular  portion  of  a  state  or  king- 
dom, separ.ated  from  the  rest  of  the  territory,  for  certain 
purposes  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  of  public 
affairs ;  —  called  also  a  shire.    See  Shire. 

Every  county,  every  town,  every  family,  was  in  agitation. 

Macaulay, 
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3.  A  count;  an  earl  or  lord.     [06*.]  Shak. 

County  commlasioneis.  See  Commissionek.  —  County  cor- 
porate, a  city  or  town  having  the  privilege  to  be  a  comity 
by  itself,  and  to  be  governed  by  its  own  sheriffs  and  other 
magistrates,  irrespective  of  the  officers  of  tlie  county  in 
which  it  is  situated ;  as  London,  York,  Bristol,  etc. 
[Eng.'\  Mozleij  &  W.  —  County  court,  a  court  whose  ju- 
risdiction is  kmited  to  a  county.  —  County  palatine,  a 
county  distinguished  by  particular  privileges ;  —  so  called 
a  valatio  (from  the  palace),  because  the  owner  had  origi- 
nally royal  powers,  or  the  same  powers,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  as  the  king  had  in  his  palace ;  butthese 
powers  are  now  abridged.  The  counties  palatine,  in  Eng- 
land, are  Lancaster,  Chester,  and  Durham.  —  County 
rates,  rates  levied  upon  the  county,  and  collected  by  the 
boards  of  guardians,  for  the  purpose  of  defraymg  the 
expenses  to  which  counties  are  liable,  such  as  repairing 
bndges,  jaUs,  etc.  [En<j.]  —  County  seat,  a  county  town. 
\U.  <§.]  —  County  sessions,  the  general  quarter  sessions  of 
the  peace  for  each  county,  held  four  times  a  year.  [Eng.\ 

—  County  town,  the  town  of  a  county,  where  the  county 
business  is  transacted ;  a  shire  town. 

I!  Coup  (koo),  n.  [P.,  fr.  L.  colaphus  a  cuff,  Gr.  koKo.- 
^O!.]  A  sudden  stroke ;  an  unexpected  device  or  strata- 
gem ;  —  a  term  used  in  various  ways  to  convey  the  idea 
of  promptness  and  force. 

Coup  de  grace  (koo'  de  gras')  [F.],  the  stroke  of  mercy 
with  which  an  executioner  ends  by  death  the  sufferings 
of  the  condemned  ;  hence,  a  decisive,  finishing  stroke.  — 
Coup  de  main  (koo'  de  mSN')  [F.]  (Mil.),  a  sudden  anjl  un- 
expected movement  or  attack.  —  Coup  de  soleil  (koo'  de 
aS^al'  or -la'y')  [F.]  (Med.),  a  sunstroke.  See  Sunstroke. 

—  Coup  d'etat  (koo'  da-ta  )  IF.]  (Politics),  a  sudden,  de- 
cisive exercise  of  power  whereby  the  existing  govern- 
ment is  subverted  without  the  consent  of  the  people ;  an 
imexpected  measure  of  state,  more  or  less  violent;  a 
stroke  of  policy.  —  Coup  d'oeil  (koo'  del').  [F.]  (a)  A  sin- 
gle view ;  a  rapid  glance  of  the  eye ;  a  comprehensive 
view  of  a  scene ;  as  much  as  can  be  seen  at  one  view. 
(6)  The  general  effect  of  a  picture,  (c)  (Mil.)  The  faculty 
or  the  act  of  comprehending  at  a  glance  the  weakness  or 
strength  of  a  military  position,  of  a  certain  arrangement 
of  troops,  the  most  advantageous  position  for  a  battle- 
field, etc. 

Cou'pa-ble  (koo'pa-b'l),  a.     [F.]     Culpable.     [06«.] 

II  Cou'p6'  (koo'pfi'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  coupe,  p.  p.  of  couper 
to  cut.  See  Coppice.]  \.  The 
front  compartment  of  a 
French  diligence ;  also,  the 
front  compartment  (usually 
for  three  persons)  of  a  car  or 
carriage  on  British  railways. 

2.   A   four-wheeled    close 
carriage  for  two  persons  in- 
side, with  an  outside  seat  for  Coupe  (2). 
the  driver ;  —  so  called  because  giving  the  appearance  of 
a  larger  carriage  cut  off. 

Couped  (koopt),  a.  [F.  couper  to  cut.]  (Her.)  Cut 
off  smoothly,  as  distinguished  from  erased ;  —  used  es- 
pecially for  the  head  or  limb  of  an  animal.    See  Erased. 

Cou-pee'  (koo-pe';  F.  koo'pa'),  n.  [F.  coupe,  n., 
properly  p.  p.  of  couper  to  cut.  Cf.  Coupe,  Coopee.]  A 
motion  in  dancing,  when  one  leg  is  a  little  bent,  and 
raised  from  the  floor,  and  with  the  other  a  forward  mo- 
tion is  made.  Chambers. 

II  Coupe'-gorge'  (koop'gSrzh'),  n.  [F.,  cut  throat.] 
(Mil.)  Any  position  giving  the  enemy  such  advantage 
that  the  troops  occupying  it  must  either  surrender  or 
be  cut  to  pieces.  Farrow. 

Cou'ple  (kiip"l),  ri.  [F.  couple,  fr.  L.  copula  a  bond, 
band  ;  co-  -\-  apere,  apium,  to  join.  See  Apt,  a.,  and  cf. 
Copula.]  1.  That  which  joins  or  links  two  things  to- 
gether ;  a  bond  or  tie  ;  a  coupler.     lObs.^ 

It  is  in  some  sort  with  friends  as  it  is  with  dogs  in  couples  : 

they  should  be  of  the  same  size  and  humor.  V Estrange. 

I  '11  go  in  couples  with  her.  Shak. 

2.  Two  of  the  same  kind  connected  or  considered  to- 

? ether ;  a  pair ;  a  brace.    "A  coJipZe  of  shepherds."    Sir 
'.Sidney.    "  A  couple  oi  dxops."   Addison,   "X  couple 
of  miles."    Dickens.     "A  coupZe  of  weeks."     Carlyle. 
Adding  one  to  one  we  have  the  complex  idea  of  a  couple.  Locke. 
[Ziba]  met  him  with  a  couple  of  asses  saddled.    2  Sam.  xvi.  1. 

3.  A  male  and  female  associated  together  ;  esp.,  a  man 
and  woman  who  are  married  or  betrothed. 

Such  were  our  couple,  man  and  wife.  Lloyd. 

Fair  couple  linked  in  happy,  nuptial  league.    Milton. 

4.  (Arch.)  See  Couple-close. 

B.  (Elec.)  One  of  the  pairs  of  plates  of  two  metals 
which  compose  a  voltaic  battery ;  —  called  a  voltaic  couple 
or  galvanic  couple. 

6.  (Mech.)  Two  rotations,  movements,  etc.,  which  are 
equal  in  amount  but  opposite  in  direction,  and  acting 
along  parallel  lines  or  around  parallel  axes. 

J^^  The  effect  of  a  cou:ple  of  forces  is  to  produce  a 
rotation.  A  couple  of  rotations  is  equivalent  to  a  motion 
of  translation. 

Cou'ple,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CotTPLED  (kiip"ld) ;  p. 
or.  &  vb.  n.  Couplino  (-ling).]  [F.  coupler,  fr.  L.  copu- 
lare.     See  Couple,  ra.,  and  cf.  Copulate,  Cobble,  v.'] 

1.  To  link  or  tie,  as  one  thing  to  another ;  to  coimect 
or  fasten  together  ;  to  join. 

Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my  hounds,  .  .  . 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouthed  brach.       Shak. 

2.  To  join  in  wedlock ;  to  marry.    lCollog.2 

A  parson  who  couples  all  our  beggars.  Swift. 

Cou'ple,  V.  i.  To  come  together  as  male  and  female  ; 
to  copulate.     [06s.]  Milton.    Bacon. 

Cou'ple-beg'gar  (-beg'ger),  n.  One  who  makes  it 
his  business  to  marry  beggars  to  each  other.  Swift. 

Couj'le-olose'  (kup"l-klos'),  n.;  pi.  Couple-closes 
(-klo'sez).  1.  (Her.)  A  diminutive  of  the  chevron,  con- 
taining one  fourth  of  its  surface.  Couple-closes  are 
generally  borne  one  on  each  side  of  a  chevron,  and  the 
blazoning  may  then  be  either  a  chevron  between  two 
couple-closes  or  a  chevron  cottised. 


Shaft  CoupUng. 


2.  {Arch.)  A  pair  of  rafters  framed  together  with  a 
tie  fixed  at  their  feet,  or  with  a  collar  beam.     [Eng.'\ 

Cou'ple-ment  (kiip''l-meut),  n.    [Cf.  OF.  couplement.1 

Union;  combination;  a  coupling;  a  pair.  [06s.]    Shak, 

And  forth  together  rode,  a  goodly  couplement.     Spenser. 

Coup'ler  (kQp'ler),  n.  One  who  couples ;  that  which 
couples,  as  a  link,  ring,  or  shackle,  to  connect  cars. 

Coupler  of  an  organ,  a  contrivance  by  which  any  two  or 
more  of  the  ranks  of  keys,  or  keys  and  pedals,  are  con- 
nected so  as  to  act  together  when  the  organ  is  played. 

Coup'let  (-1st),  n.     [F.  couplet,  dim.  of  couple.    See 

Couple,  ».]     Two  taken  together  ;   a  pair  or   couple ; 

especially  two  lines  of  verse  that  rhyme  with  each  other. 

A  sudden  couplet  rushes  on  your  mind.  Crabbe. 

Goup'llng  (-ling),  n.  1.  The  act  of  bringing  or  com- 
ing together  ;  connection ;  sexual  union. 

2.  (^Mach.)  A  device  or  contrivance  which  serves  to 
couple  or  connect  adjacent  parts 
or  objects ;  as,  a  belt  coupling, 
which  connects  the  ends  of  a 
belt ;  a  car  coupling,  wliich  con- 
nects the  cars  in  a  train ;  a  shaft 
coupling,  which  connects  the 
ends  of  shafts. 

Box  coupling.  Chain  coupling. 
See  under  Box,  Chain.  —  Coup- 
ling box,  a  coupling  shaped  like 
a  journal  box,  for  clamping  to- 
gether the  ends  of  two  shafts,  so  that  they  may  revolve 
together.  —  Coupling  pin,  a  pin  or  bolt  used  in  coupling  or 
joining  together  railroad  cars,  etc. 

Cou'pon  (koo'p5n ;  F.  koo'p5N'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  couper 
to  cut,  cut  off.  See  Coppice.]  1.  {Com.)  A  certificate  of 
interest  due,  printed  at  the  bottom  of  transferable  bonds 
(state,  railroad,  etc.),  given  for  a  term  of  years,  designed 
to  be  cut  off  and  presented  for  payment  when  the  interest 
is  due  ;  an  interest  warrant. 

2.  A  section  of  a  ticket,  showing  the  holder  to  be  enti- 
tled to  some  specified  accommodation  or  service,  as  to 
a  passage  over  a  designated  line  of  travel,  a  particular 
seat  in  a  theater,  or  th^  like. 

II  Cou-pure'  (koo-pur'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  couper  to  cut.] 
(Fort.)  A  passage  cut  through  the  glacis  to  facilitate 
sallies  by  the  besieged.  Wilhelm. 

Cour'age  (kur'Sj ;  48),  n.  [OE.  corage  heart,  mind, 
will,  courage,  OF.  corage,  F.  courage,  fr.  a  LL.  deriva- 
tive of  L.  cor  heart.  See  Heakt.]  1.  The  heart ;  spirit ; 
temper;  disposition.     [06«.] 

So  priketh  hem  nature  in  here  corages.      Chaucer. 
My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits  ;  our  foes  are  nigh. 
And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  followers  faint.    Shak. 

2.  Heart ;  inclination ;  desire  ;  will.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

I  'd  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good.  Shak. 

3.  That  quality  of  mind  which  enables  one  to  encoun- 
ter danger  and  difficulties  with  firmness,  or  without  fear, 
or  fainting  of  heart ;  valor ;  boldness ;  resolution. 

The  king-becoming  graces  ... 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  t'hem.  Shak. 

Courage  that  grows  from  constitution  often  forsakes  a  man 
when  he  has  occasion  for  it.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Heroism ;  bravery ;  Intrepidity ;  valor  ;  gal- 
lantry ;  daring ;  firmness ;  hardihood  ;  boldness  ;  daunt- 
lessness  ;  resolution.  See  Heeoism.  —  Courage,  Brav- 
ery, Fortitude,  Intrepidity,  Gallantry,  Valor.  Cour- 
age is  that  firmness  of  spirit  and  swell  of  soul  which 
meets  danger  without  fear.  Bravery  is  daring  and  im- 
petuous courage,  like  that  of  one  who  has  the  reward 
continually  in  view,  and  displays  his  courage  in  daring 
acts.  Fortitude  has  often  been  styled  "passive  courage," 
and  consists  in  the  habit  of  encountering  danger  and  en- 
during pain  with  a  steadfast  and  imbroken  spirit.  Valor 
is  courage  exhibited  in  war,  and  can  not  be  applied  to 
single  combats ;  it  is  never  used  figuratively.  Intrepidity 
is  firm,  unshaken  courage.  Gallantry  is  adventurous 
courage,  which  courts  danger  with  a  liigh  and  cheerful 
spirit.  A  man  may  show  courage,  fortitude,  or  intrepid- 
ity in  the  common  pursuits  of  life,  as  well  as  in  war. 
Valor,  bravery,  and  gallantry  are  displayed  in  the  con- 
test of  arms.  Valor  belongs  only  to  battle  ;  bravery  may 
be  shown  in  single  combat ;  gallantry  may  be  manifested 
either  in  attack  or  defense ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  the 
defense  is  usually  turned  into  an  attack. 

Cour'age,  v.  t.    To  inspire  with  courage.     [06s.] 
Paul  writeth  unto  Timothy  ...  to  courage  him.    TyndaU. 

Cour-a'geOUS  (kfir-a'jiis),  a.  [F.  eourageux.']  Pos- 
sessing, or  characterized  by,  courage ;  brave  ;  bold. 

With  this  victory,  the  women  became  most  courageous  and 
proud,  and  the  men  waxed  .  .  .  fearful  and  desperate.     Stow. 

Syn.  — Gallant;  brave;  bold;  daring;  valiant;  valor- 
ous ;  heroic  ;  intrepid  ;  fearless ;  hardy ;  stout ;  adven- 
turous ;  enterprising.    See  Gallant. 

Cour-a'geous-ly,  adv.    In  a  courageous  manner. 

Cour-a'geOUS-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  qoura- 
geous ;  courage. 

COU-rant'  (koo-ranf),  a.     [F.^  p.  pr.  of  courir  to  run, 

L.  currere.     Cf.  Current.]      (Her,)    

Represented  as  ruiming  ;  —  said  of  a  \    jf     f  f 

beast  borne  in  a  coat  of  arms. 

CoU-rant'  (koo-ranf),  n,  [F.  cou- 
rante,  fr.  courant,  p.  pr.]  1.  A  piece 
of  music  in  triple  time ;  also,  a  lively 
dance ;  a  coranto. 

2.  A  circulating  gazette  of  news  ;  a 
newspaper. 

CoU-ran'tO  (-ran'to),  n.     A  spright-     Courant  {Her.). 
ly  dance ;  a  coranto ;  a  courant. 

Cou-rap'  (koo-rap'),  n.  {Med.)  A  skin  disease,  com- 
mon in  India,  in  which  there  is  perpetual  itching  and 
eruption,  esp.  of  the  groin,  breast,  armpits,  and  face. 

Courb  (koorb),  a.  [F.  courbe,  fr.  L.  curvus.  See 
Curve,  a.]    Curved  ;  rounded.     [06s.] 

Her  neck  is  short,  her  shoulders  courb.  Oower. 


Court)  (koorb),  V.  i.  [F.  courber.  See  Cube.]  To 
bend  ;  to  stoop  ;  to  bow.    [06s.] 

Then  I  courbed  on  my  knees.      Piers  Plowman. 

Courta-rll  (koor'ba-rll),  n.  [F.  courbaril,  from  a. 
South  American  word.]     See  Anime,  n. 

Courche  (koorsh),  n,  [Cf.  BLekohcef.]  A  square 
piece  of  linen  used  formerly  by  women  instead  of  a  cap ; 
a  kerchief.     [Scot,!    [Written  also  cmt-cA.]      Jamieson. 

Cou'rl-er  (koo'n-er  ;  277),  re.  [F.  courrier,  fr.  courre, 
courir,  to  run,  L.  currere.  See  Couese,  Current.]  1.  A 
messenger  sent  with  haste  to  convey  letters  or  dis- 
patches, usually  on  public  business. 

The  wary  Bassa  .  .  .,  by  speedy  coio-icrs,  advertised  Solyman 
of  the  enemy's  purpose.  Knoltes. 

2.  An  attendant  on  travelers,  whose  business  it  is  to- 
make  arrangements  for  their  convenience  at  hotels  and 
on  the  way. 

Cour'lan  (koor'lSn),  n.  {Zool.)  A  South  American 
bird,  of  the  genus  Aramus,  allied  to  the  rails. 

Course  (kors),  re.  [F.  cours,  course,  L.  cursus,  tT. 
currere  to  run.  See  Current.]  1.  The  act  of  moving 
from  one  point  to  another  ;  progress ;  passage. 

And  when  we  had  finished  our  course  from  Tyre,  we  came  to 
Ptolemais.  Acts  xxi.  7. 

2.  The  ground  or  path  traversed  ;  track ;  way. 

The  same  horse  has  also  run  the  round  course  at  Newmarket. 

Pennant, 

3.  Motion,  considered  as  to  its  general  or  resultant  di- 
rection or  to  its  goal ;  line  of  progress  or  advance. 

A  light  by  which  the  Argive  squadron  steers 
Their  silent  course  to  lUum's  well  known  shore.    Denham, 
Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way.     Berkeley, 

4.  Progress  from  point  to  point  without  change  of  di- 
rection ;  any  part  of  a  progress  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, which  is  in  a  straight  line,  or  in  one  direction  ;  as, 
a  ship  in  a  long  voyage  makes  many  courses ;  a  cowrse 
measured  by  a  surveyor  between  two  stations ;  also,  a 
progress  without  interruption  or  rest ;  a  heat ;  as,  one 
course  of  a  race. 

5.  Motion  considered  with  reference  to  manner ;  or- 
derly progress ;  procedure  in  a  certain  line  of  thought  or 
action  ;  as,  the  course  of  an  argument. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth.       SliaJt, 

6.  Customary  or  established  sequence  of  events ;  re- 
currence of  events  according  to  natural  laws. 

By  course  of  nature  and  of  law.  Davies, 

Day  and  night, 
Seedtime  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost. 
Shall  hold  their  course.  Milton, 

7.  Method  of  procedure ;  manner  or  way  of  conduct- 
ing ;  conduct ;  behavior. 

My  lord  of  York  commends  the  plot  and  the  general  course  of 

the  action.  Shak, 

By  perseverance  in  the  course  prescribed.     Wordsworth, 

You  hold  your  course  without  remorse.       Tennyson, 

8.  A  series  of  motions  or  acts  arranged  in  order ;  a 
succession  of  acts  or  practices  connectedly  followed  ;  as, 
a  course  of  medicine  ;  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry. 

9.  The  succession  of  one  to  another  in  office  or  duty ; 
order ;  turn. 

He  appointed  . . .  the  courses  of  the  priests.    2  Ckron.  viii.  14. 

10.  That  part  of  a  meal  served  at  one  time,  with  its 
accompaniments. 

He  [Goldsmith]  wore  fine  clothes,  gave  dinners  of  several 
courses,  paid  court  to  venal  beauties.  Macaulaij. 

11.  {Arch,)  A  continuous  level  range  of  brick  or 
stones  of  the  same  height  throughout  the  face  or  faces  of 
a  building.  Gwilt, 

12.  (Naut,)  The  lowest  sail  on  any  mast  of  a  square- 
rigged  vessel ;  as,  the  fore  course,  main  course,  etc. 

13.  pi.  {Physiol.)  Tha  menses. 

In  course,  in  regular  succession.  —  Of  course,  by  conse- 
quence ;  as  a  matter  of  course ;  in  regular  or  natural 
order.  —  In  the  course  of,  at  some  time  or  times  during. 
"  In  the  course  of  human  events. "    T.  Jefferson. 

Syn.  —  Way  ;  road  ;  route  ;  passage  ;  race  ;  series ;  suc- 
cession ;  manner  ;  method ;  mode  ;  career ;  progress. 

Course,  v.  t.  [imp,  &p,p.  Coursed  (korst)  ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  re.  CouBsiNO.]  1.  To  run,  hunt,  or  chase  after ;  to 
follow  hard  upon ;  to  pursue. 

We  coursed  him  at  the  heels.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  chase  after  or  pursue  game  ;  as,  to 
course  greyhounds  after  deer. 

3.  To  run  through  or  over. 

The  bounding  steed  courses  the  dusty  plain.       Pope. 

Course,  v.  i.  1.  To  run  as  in  a  race,  or  in  hunting ; 
to  pursue  the  sport  of  coursing  ;  as,  the  sportsmen 
coursed  over  the  flats  of  Lancashire. 

2.  To  move  with  speed ;  to  race  ;  as,  the  blood  courses 
through  the  veins.  Shak. 

Coursed  (korst),  a.     1.  Hunted  ;  as,  a  coursed  hare. 

2.  Arranged  in  courses  ;  as,  coursed  masonry. 

Cours'er  (kors'er),  re.  [F.  coursier.}  1.  One  who 
courses  or  hunts. 

A  leash  is  a  leathern 
thong  by  which  ...  a 
courser  leads  his  grey- 
hound. Hanmer, 

2.  A  swift  or  spir- 
ited horse  ;  a  racer  or 
a  war  horse;  a  charger. 
[Poetic']  Pope.  i 

3.  {Zool.)  A  gralla- 
torial  bird  of  Europe 
{Cursorius  cursor),  re- 
markable for  its  speed  Courser  (  Cursonus  cursor-), 

in   running.      Sometimes,  in  a  wider  sense,  applied  to 
running  birds  of  the  Ostrich  family. 

Cour'sey  (kor'sy),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  corsie,  coursie,  pas- 
sage way  to  the  stem.  See  Course,  re.]  {Naut.)  A  space 
in  the  galley ;  a  part  of  the  hatches.    Ham,  Nav,  Encyc, 
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Cours'lmg  (korstng),  n.  The  pursuit  of  running 
game  with  dogs  that  follow  by  sight  instead  of  by  scent. 
In  coursing  of  a  deer,  or  hurt,  with  greyhounds.  Bacon. 
Court  (kort),  n.  [OF.  court,  curt,  cort,  F.  cour,  LL. 
cortis,  fr.  L.  cohors,  c07-s,  chors,  gen.  cohortis,  cortis, 
chortiSi  an  iuclosure,  court,  thing  inclosed,  crowd, 
throng  ;  co-  +  a  root  akij  to  Gr.  xop^os  iuclosure,  feed- 
ing place,  and  to  E.  garden,  yard,  orchard.  See  Yaed, 
and  cf.  Cohort,  CtrRTAm.]  1.  An  inclosed  space ;  a 
courtyard ;  an  uncovered  area  shut  in  by  the  walls  of 
a  building,  or  by  different  buildings ;  also,  a  space  open- 
ing from  a  street  and  nearly  surrounded  by  houses  ;  a 
blind  alley. 

The  courts  of  the  house  of  our  God.    Ps.  cxxxv.  2. 
And  round  the  cool  green  courts  there  ran  a  row 
Of  cloisters.  Tenniison. 

Goldsmith  took  a  garret  in  a  miserable  court.    Macaulai/. 

2.  The  residence  of  a  sovereign,  prince,  nobleman,  or 
other  dignitary ;  a  palace. 

Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court.  Shak. 

This  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Shows  like  a  riotous  mn.  Sltak. 

3.  The  collective  body  of  persons  composing  the  reti- 
nue of  a  sovereign  or  person  high  in  authority ;  all  the 
surroundings  of  a  sovereign  in  his  regal  state. 

My  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of  the  court  at  door  would  speak 

with  you.  Shak. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  Any  formal  assembling  of  the  retinue  of  a  sover- 
eign ;  as,  to  hold  a  court. 

The  Princesses  held  their  court  within  the  fortress.  JUacaulay. 

5.  Attention  directed  to  a  person  in  power ;  conduct 
or  address  designed  to  gain  favor  ;  courtliness  of  man- 
ners ;  civility  ;  compliment ;  flattery. 

No  solace  could  her  paramour  intreat 

Her  once  to  show,  ne  court,  nor  dalliance.     Spenser. 

I  went  to  make  my  court  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  New- 
castle. Evelyn. 

6.  (Law)  (a)  The  hall,  chamber,  or  place,  where  jus- 
tice is  administered.  (6)  The  persons  officially  assem- 
bled under  authority  of  law,  at  the  appropriate  time  and 
place,  for  the  administration  of  justice ;  an  official  as- 
sembly, legally  met  together  for  the  transaction  of  judi- 
cial business  ;  a  judge  or  judges  sitting  for  the  hearing  or 
trial  of  causes,  (c)  A  tribunal  established  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  {d)  The  judge  or  judges,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  counselor  jury,  or  both. 

Most  heartilj'  I  do  beseech  the  court 

To  give  the  judgment.  Shak. 

7.  The  session  of  a  judicial  assembly. 

8.  Any  jurisdiction,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical. 

9.  A  place  arranged  for  playing  the  game  of  tennis ; 
also,  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  tennis  court. 

Christian  court,  the  English  ecclesiastical  courts  in  the 
aggregate,  or  any  one  of  them.  —  Court  breeding,  educa- 
tion acquired  at  court. — Court  card.    Same  as  Coat  card. 

—  Court  circular,  one  or  more  paragraphs  of  news  respect- 
ing the  sovereign  and  the  royal  family,  together  with  the 
proceedings  or  movements  of  the  court  generally,  sup- 
plied to  the  newspapers  by  an  officer  specially  charged 
with  such  duty.  [Eng.]  Edwards.  —  Court  day,  a  day  on 
which  a  court  sits  to  administer  justice.  —  Court  dress,  the 
di£ss  prescribed  for  appearance  at  the  court  of  a  sover- 
eign. —  Court  fool,  a  buffoon  or  jester,  formerly  kept  by 

Srmces  and  nobles  for  their  amusement.  —  Cotu^  guide,  a 
irectory  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  nobihty  and 
gentry  in  a  town.  —  Court  hand,  the  hand  or  manner  of 
writing  used  in  necords  and  judicial  proceedings.     S/iak, 

—  Court  lands  (EJbg.  Law),  lands  kept  in  demesne,  —  that 
is,  for  the  use  of  the  lord  and  his  family.  —  Court  marshal, 
one  who  acts  as  marshal  for  a  court.  —  Court  party,  a  party 
attached  to  the  court.  —  Cotirt  rolls,  the  records  of  a  court. 
See  Roll.  —  Court  in  banc,  or  Court  in  bank,  the  full  court 
sitting  at  its  regular  terms  for  the  hearing  of  arguments 
upon  questions  of  law,  as  distinguished  from  a  sitting  at 
msi  prills.  —  Court  of  Arches,  audience,  etc.  See  under 
Arches,  Audience,  etc.  —  Court  of  Chancery.  See  Chan- 
cert,  n.  —  Court  of  Common  pleas.  (Law)  See  Common 
pleas,  under  Common.  —  Court  of  Equity.  See  under  Equi- 
ty, and  Chancery.  —  Court  of  Inquiry  (Mil.),  a  court 
appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  some  mili- 
tary matter,  as  the  conduct  of  an  officer.  —  Court  of  St. 
James,  the  usual  designation  of  the  British  Court ;  —  so 
eaUed  from  the  old  palace  of  St.  James,  which  is  used  for 
the  royal  receptions,  levees,  and  drawing-rooms.  —  The 
coiHtB  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem;  hence,  a 
church,  or  Christian  house  of  worship.  —  General  Court, 
the  legislature  of  a  State  ;  —  so  called  from  having  had, 
in  the  colonial  days,  judicial  power;  as,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  [U.  5. J— To  pay  one's  court,  to 
seek  to  gain  favor  by  attentions.  "  Alcibiades  was  assid- 
uous  in  paying  his  court  to   Tissaphernes. "    Jowett. 

—  To  put  out  of  court,  to  refuse  further  judicial  hearing. 
Court,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Courted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Courting.]  1.  To  endeavor  to  gain  the  favor  of  by  atten- 
tion or  flattery  ;  to  try  to  ingratiate  one's  self  with. 

By  one  person,  however,  Portland  was  still  assiduously 
courted.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  gain  the  affections  of ;  to  seek  in 
marriage ;  to  woo. 

If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina  . . . 

Leave  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure.     Shak. 

3.  To  attempt  to  gain ;  to  solicit ;  to  seek. 

They  might  almost  seem  to  have  courted  the  crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom. Prescott 
Guilt  and  misery  .  .  .  court  privacy  and  solitude.    De  Quincey. 

4.  To  invite  by  attractions ;  to  allure  ;  to  attract. 

A  well-worn  fjathway  courted  us 
To  one  green  wicket  in  a  privet  hedge.       Tennyson. 

Court,  V.  i.    1.  To  play  the  courtier.     [iJ.]        Laud. 

2.  To  play  the  lover  ;  to  woo ;  as,  to  go  courting. 

Coiurt'-'bar'on  (-bSr'iin),  n.  (Law)  An  inferior  court 
of  civil  jurisdiction,  attached  to  a  manor,  and  held  by 
the  steward ;  a  baron's  court ;  —  now  fallen  into  disuse. 

CourtOired'  (-brSd'),  a.  Bred,  or  educated,  at  court ; 
polished;  courtly. 


Court'-craft'  (kort'kraf  f ),  n.  The  artifices,  intrigues, 
and  plottings,  at  courts. 

Court'-CUp'board  (-kab'berd),  n.  A  movable  side- 
board or  buffet,  on  which  plate  and  other  articles  of  lux- 
ury were  displayed  on  special  occasions.     \_Obs.'] 

Awuy  with  the  joint  stools,  remove  the  court-cupboard,  look 
to  the  plate.  Shak. 

Cour'te-OUS  (kQr'te-us  ;  277),  a.  [OE.  cortais,  corteis, 
cortois,  rarely  corteous,  OF.  curteis,  corteis,  F.  courtois. 
See  Court.]  Of  courtlike  manners;  pertaining  to,  or 
expressive  of,  courtesy ;  characterized  by  courtesy ;  civil ; 
obliging ;  weU  bred ;  polite ;  affable ;  complaisant. 

A  patient  and  courteous  bearing.  Prescott. 

His  behavior  toward  liis  people  is  grave  and  cx)Urteous.  Philter. 
Cour'te-OUS-ly,  adv.     in  a  courteous  manner. 
Cour'te-OUS-nesS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  courteous ; 
politeness  ;  courtesy. 

Cour'te-py  (kobr'te-pj^),  n.  [D.  kort  short  +  pije  a 
coarse  cloth.]      A  short  coat  of  coarse  cloth.     [Ofa.] 

Full  threadbare  was  his  overeste  courtepy.     Chaucer. 
Court'er  (kort'er),  n.    One  who  courts ;  one  who  plays 
the  lover,  or  who  solicits  in  marriage ;  one  who  flatters 
and  cajoles.  Sherwood. 

Cour'te-san  (kQr'te-zSn ;  277),  n.  [F.  courtisane,  fr. 
courlisan  courtier,  It.  cortigiano  ;  or  directly  f r.  It.  cor- 
iigiana,  or  Sp.  cortesana.  See  Court.]  A  woman  who 
prostitutes  herself  for  hire  ;  a  prostitute ;  a  harlot. 

Lasciviously  decked  like  a  courtesan.   Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Cour'te-san-ship.  n.    Harlotry. 
Cour'te-sy  (kfir'te-sy),  n.  ;  pi.  Courtesies  (-sTz).  [OE. 
coriaisie,corteisie,courtesie,  OF.  curteisie,  co7ioisie,  F. 
courtoisie,  fr.  curteis,  corteis.    See  Courteous.]    1.  Po- 
liteness ;  civUity ;  urbanity  ;  courtliness. 
And  trust  thy  honest-oiferod  courtest/, 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds. 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  walls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named, 
And  yet  is  most  pretended.  2Kltcm. 

Pardon  me,  Messer  Claudio,  if  once  more 
I  use  tlie  ancient  courtesies  of  speech.       Longfellow. 

2.  An  act  of  civility  or  respect ;  an  act  of  kindness  or 
favor  performed  with  politeness. 

My  lord,  for  your  many  courtesies  I  thank  you.      Shak. 

3.  Favor  or  indulgence,  as  distinguished  from  right ; 
as,  a  title  given  one  by  courtesy. 

Courtesy  title,  a  title  assumed  by  a  person,  or  popularly 
conceded  to  him,  to  which  he  has  no  valid  claim ;  as, 
the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  prefixed  to  the  names  of  the 
younger  sons  of  noblemeu. 

Syn.  —  Politeness  ;  urbanity ;  civility  ;  complaisance ; 
affability  ;  courteousness  ;  elegance  ;  refinement ;  court- 
liness ;  good  breeding.    See  Politeness. 

Courte'sy  (kflrt'sy),  n.  [See  the  preceding  word.] 
An  act  of  civility,  respect,  or  reverence,  made  by  women, 
consisting  of  a  slight  depression  or  dropping  of  the  body, 
with  bending  of  the  knees.     [Written  also  curtsy. '\ 

The  lady  drops  a  cma-tesy  in  token  of  obedience,  and  the  cer- 
emony proceeds  as  usual.  Goldsmith. 

Courte'sy,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Couktesibd  (-sid) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Courtesying.]  To  make  a  respectful  sal- 
utation or  movement  of  respect ;  esp.  (with  reference  to 
women),  to  bow  the  body  slightly,  with  bending  of  the 
knees. 

Courte'sy,  v.  t.    To  treat  with  civility.     [06s.] 

Court'house'  (kort'hous'),  n.  1.  A  house  in  which 
established  courts  are  held,  or  a  house  appropriated  to 
courts  and  public  meetings.     [U.  S.'] 

2.  A  county  town ;  —  so  called  in  Virginia  and  in  some 
others  of  the  Southern  States. 

Providence,  the  county  town  of  Fairfax,  is  unknown  by  that 
name,  and  passes  as  Fairfax  Court  House.  Partlett. 

Court'ier  (kort'yer),  n.  [From  Court.]  1.  One  who 
is  in  attendance  at  the  court  of  a  prince  ;  one  who  has  an 
appointment  at  court. 

You  know  I  am  no  courtier,  nor  versed  in  state  affairs.    JSacon. 
This  courtier  got  a  frigate,  and  that  a  company.    Macaulay. 

2.  One  who  courts  or  solicits  favor  ;  one  who  flatters. 

There  was  not  among  all  our  princes  a  greater  courtier  of  the 
people  than  Richard  III.  Suckling. 

Court'ier-y  (-y),  n.  The  maimers  of  a  courtier ;  court- 
liness.    [06s.]  £.  Jonson. 

Court'-leet'  (-let'),  n.  (Eng.  Law)  A  court  of  record 
held  once  a  year,  in  a  particular  hundred,  lordship,  or 
manor,  before  the  steward  of  the  leet.  Blackstone. 

Courtlike'  (-llk'),  a.  After  the  manner  of  a  court ; 
elegant ;  polite  ;  courtly. 

Court'U-ness  (-li-nSs),  n.  [From  Couetly.]  The 
quality  of  being  courtly ;  elegance  or  dignity  of  manners. 

Courtling  (-ling),  n.  [Court  -f  -ling.']  A  sycophantic 
courtier.  B.  Jonson. 

Court'ly  (-li^),  a.  [From  Court.]  1.  Relating  or  be- 
longing to  a  court. 

2.  Elegant ;  polite  ;  courtlike  ;  flattering. 

In  courtly  company  or  at  my  heads.  Shak. 

3.  Disposed  to  favor  the  great ;  favoring  the  policy  or 
party  of  the  court ;  obsequious.  Macaulay. 

Courtly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  courts ;  politely ; 
gracefully;  elegantly. 

They  can  produce  nothing  so  courtly  writ.        Dryden. 

Court'-mar'tial  (kort'miir'shol),  n.  ;  pi.  Courts-mar- 
tial (korts'-).  A  court  consisting  of  military  or  naval 
officers,  for  the  trial  of  one  belonging  to  the  army  or 
navy,  or  of  offenses  against  military  or  naval  law. 

Court'-mar'tial,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Court-mar- 
tialed (-shald) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Court-martialing.]  To 
subject  to  trial  by  a  court-martial. 

Court'-plas'ter  (kort'plas'ter),  n.  Sticking  plaster 
made  by  coating  taffeta  or  silk  on  one  side  with  some  ad- 
hesive substance,  commonly  a  mixture  of  isinglass  and 
glycerin. 

Court'shlp  (kort'ship),  n.  1.  The  act  of  paying 
court,  with  the  intent  to  solicit  a  favor.  Swift. 


2.  The  act  of  wooing  in  love  ;  solicitation  of  a  woman 
to  marriage. 

This  method  ot  courtship,  [by  which]  both  sides  are  prepared 
for  all  the  matrimonial  adventures  that  are  to  follow. 

Goldsmith. 

3.  Courtliness ;  elegance  of  manners ;  courtesy.   [06s.] 

Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship  and  of  state.         Shak. 

4.  Court  policy;  the  character  of  a  courtier;  artifice 
of  a  court ;  court-craft ;  finesse.     [06s.] 

She  [the  Queen]  being  composed  of  courtship  and  Popery. 

Puller. 

Court'  ten'nis  (kSrf  ten'nTs).    See  under  Tennis. 

Court'yard'  (kort'yard'),  n.  A  court  or  iuclosure  at- 
tached to  a  house. 

Cous'cous'  (koos'koos'),  n.  A  kind  of  food  used  by 
the  natives  of  Western  Africa,  made  of  millet  flour  with 
flesh,  and  leaves  of  the  baobab  ;  —  called  also  lalo. 

Cous'COU-SOU'  (koos'koo-soo'),  n.  A  favorite  dish  in 
Barbary.     See  Couscous. 

Cous'in  (kuz"n),  n.  [F.  cousin,  LL.  cosinus,  cusinus, 
contr.  from  L.  consobrinus  the  child  of  a  mother's  sister, 
cousin ;  con-  -)-  sobrinus  a  cousin  by  the  mother's  side,  a 
form  derived  fr.  soror  (for  sosor)  sister.  See  Sister, 
and  cf.  Cozen,  Coz.]  1.  One  collaterally  related  more 
remotely  than  a  brother  or  sister  ;  especially,  the  son  or 
daughter  of  an  uncle  or  aunt. 

II^°°"  The  children  of  brothers  and  sisters  are  usually 
denominated  first  cousins,  or  cousins-german.  In  the 
second  generation,  they  are  called  second  cousins.  See 
Cater-cousin,  and  Quater-cousin. 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son, 

A  coKsin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed.  Shak. 

2.  A  title  formerly  given  by  a  king  to  a  nobleman,  par- 
ticularly to  those  of  the  council.  In  English  writs,  etc., 
issued  by  the  crown,  it  signifies  any  earl. 

My  noble  lords  and  cousins,  all,  good  morrow.      Shai:. 

Cous'in,  a.    Allied ;  akin.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Cous'in-agO  (-aj),  n.  [F.  cousinage,  OF.,  also,  cosi- 
nage.  Cf.  Cosinaqe,  Cozenage.]  Relationship ;  kin. 
ship.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

C'ous'in-ger'man  (-jer'man),  n.  [Cousin  -\-  german 
closely  akin.]   A  first  cousin.    See  Note  under  Cousin,  1. 

Cous'ln-hood  (-hood),  n.  The  state  or  condition  of  a 
cousin ;  also,  the  collective  body  of  cousins ;  kinsfolk. 

Cous'in-ly,  a.    Like  or  becoming  a  cousin. 

Cous'in-ry  (kuz"n-ry),  n.  A  body  or  collection  of 
cousins  ;  the  whole  number  of  persons  who  stand  in  the 
relation  of  cousins  to  a  given  person  or  persons. 

Cous'in-sbip,  n.  The  relationship  of  cousins ;  state 
of  being  cousins  ;  cousinhood.  G.  Eliot. 

Cous'si-net'  (koos'si-nef),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  coussin 
cushion.  See  Cushionet.]  (Arch.)  (a)  A  stone  placed 
on  the  impost  of  a  pier  for  receiving  the  first  stone  of  an 
arch.  (6)  That  part  of  the  Ionic  capital  between  the 
abacus  and  quarter  round,  which  forms  the  volute.  Gwilt. 

Cou-teau'  (kob-to'),  n.     [F.]     A  knife  ;  a  dagger. 

Couth  (kooth),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Cau.  [See  Can,  and 
cf.  Uncouth.]  Could ;  was  able ;  knew  or  known ;  un- 
derstood,    [06s.] 

Above  all  other  one  Daniel 

He  loveth,  for  he  couth  well 

Divine,  that  none  other  couth; 

To  him  were  all  things  couth. 

As  he  had  it  of  God's  grace.  Gower, 

II  Cou'vade'(koo'vad'),M.  [F.,tT.couver.  See  Covey.] 
A  custom,  among  certain  barbarous  tribes,  that  when  a 
woman  gives  birth  to  a  child  her  husband  takes  to  his 
bed,  as  if  ill. 

The  world-wide  custom  of  the  couvade,  where  at  childbirth 
the  husband  undergoes  medical  treatment,  in  many  cases  being 
put  to  bed  for  days.  Tylor. 

Co-va'rl-ant  (ko-va'ri-ant),  n.  (Higher  Alg.)  A  func- 
tion involving  the  coefficients  and  the  variables  of  a 
quantic,  and  such  that  when  the  quantic  is  lineally 
transformed  the  same  function  of  the  new  variables  and 
coefficients  shall  be  equal  to  the  old  function  multiplied 
by  a  factor.  An  invariant  is  a  like  function  involving 
only  the  coefficients  of  the  quantic. 

Cove  (kov),  n.  [AS.  coja  room ;  akin  to  G.  koben  pig- 
sty, orig.,  hut,  Icel.  kofi  hut,  and  perh.  to  E.  cobalt.'] 

1.  A  retired  nook  ;  especially,  a  small,  sheltered  inlet, 
creek,  or  bay  ;  a  recess  in  the  shore. 

Vessels  which  were  in  readiness  for  him  within  secret  coves 
and  nooks.  Holland. 

2.  A  strip  of  prairie  extending  into  woodland ;  also,  a 
recess  in  the  side  of  a  mountain.     [U.  S.'] 

3.  (Arch. )  (a)  A  concave  molding.  (6)  A  member, 
whose  section  is  a  concave  curve,  used  especially  with 
regard  to  an  inner  roof  or  ceiling,  as  around  a  skylight. 

Cove,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Coved  (kovd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Coving.]  (Arch.)  To  arch  over ;  to  build  in  a  hoUow 
concave  form  ;  to  make  in  the  form  of  a  cove. 

The  mosques  and  other  buildings  of  the  Arabians  are  rounded 
into  domes  and  coved  roofs.  //.  Swiubunie. 

Coved  ceiling,  a  ceiling,  the  part  of  which  next  the  wall 
is  constructed  in  a  cove.  —  Coved  vault,  a  vault  composed 
of  four  coves  meeting  in  a  central  point,  and  therefore 
the  reverse  of  a  groined  vault. 

Cove,  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  couver.  It.  covare.  See  Covey.] 
To  brood,  cover,  or  sit  over,  as  birds  their  eggs.     [06s.] 

Not  being  able  to  core  or  sit  upon  them  [eggs],  she  [the  fe- 
male tortoise]  bestoweth  them  in  the  gravel.  Holland. 

Cove,  n.     [A  gypsy  word,  covo  that  man,  covi  that 

woman.]    A  boy  or  man  of  any  age  or  station.      [Slang] 

There  'a  a  gentry  cove  here.     Wit's  Recreations  (1654). 

Now,  look  to  it, coi'fi!,  that  all  the  beef  and  drink 

Be  not  filched  from  us.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Co-vel'Une  (kS-vSnin),  Co-vel'yte  (-lit),  n.  [After 
Covelli,  the  discoverer.]  (Min.)  A  native  sulphide  of 
copper,  occurring  in  masses  of  a  dark  blue  color;  — 
hence  called  indigo  copper. 

Cov'e-na-Me  (kiiv'e-na-b'l),  a.  [OP.  covenable,  F. 
convenable.  See  Covenant.]  Fit ;  proper ;  suitable. 
[06s.]     "A  covenable  day."  Wyclif  (Mark  vi.  21). 
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Cov'e-na-bly  (kuv'e-nar-Wy),  adv.  Fitly;  suitably. 
[OJj.]     "Well  and  coTCBaiiy."  Chaucer. 

Cov'e-nant  (kuv'e-nant),  n.  [OF.  covenant,  £r.  F.  & 
OF.  convenir  to  agree,  L.  convenire.    See  Convene.] 

1.  A  mutual  agreement  of  two  or  more  persons  or 
parties,  or  one  of  the  stipulations  in  such  an  agreement. 

Then  Jonathan  and  David  made  a  covenant.  1  Sam.  xviii.  3. 
Let  there  be  covenants  drawn  between  us.       Shak. 
If  we  conclude  a  peace, 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  covenants 
As  little  shall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby.  Shak. 

2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  An  agreement  made  by  the  Scottish 
Parliament  in  1638,  and  by  the  English  Parliament  in 
1643,  to  preserve  the  reformed  religion  in  Scotland,  and 
to  extirpate  popery  and  prelacy; — usually  called  the 
"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant." 

He  [Wharton]  was  born  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  and 
was  the  heir  of  a  covenanted  house.  Macaulay. 

3.  (Theol.)  The  promises  of  God  as  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  conditioned  on  certain  terms  on  the  part  of 
man,  as  obedience,  repentance,  faith,  etc. 

I  will  establish  my  covenant  between  me  and  thee  a«d  thy  seed 
after  tliee  in  tlieir  generations  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to 
be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.         Gen.  xvii.  7. 

4.  A  solemn  compact  between  members  of  a  church  to 
maintain  its  faith,  discipline,  etc. 

5.  {Law)  (a)  An  undertaking,  on  sufficient  considera- 
tion, in  writing  and  under  seal,  to  do  or  to  refrain  from 
some  act  or  thing ;  a  contract ;  a  stipulation  ;  also,  the 
document  or  writing  containing  the  terms  of  agreement. 
(6)  A  form  of  action  for  the  violation  of  a  promise  or 
contract  under  seal. 

Syn.— Agreement;  contract;  compact;  barg.ain;  ar- 
rangement ;  stipulation.  —  Covenant,  Contract,  Com- 
pact, Stipulation.  These  words  all  denote  a  mutual 
agreement  between  two  parties.  Covenantis  frequently 
used  in  a  religious  sense ;  as,  the  covenant  of  works  or  of 
grace  ;  a  church  covenant ;  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant. Contract  is  the  word  most  used  in  the  business 
of  life.  Crabb  and  Taylor  are  \vroug  in  saying  that  a  con- 
tract must  always  be  in  writing.  There  are  oral  and 
implied  contracts  as  well  as  written  ones,  and  these  are 
equally  enforced  by  law.  In  legal  usage,  the  word  cov- 
enant has  an  important  place  as  connected  with  con- 
tracts. A  compact  is  only  a  stronger  and  more  solemn 
contract.  The  term  is  cliiefly  applied  to  political  alli- 
ances. Thus,  the  old  Confederation  was  a  compact  be- 
tween the  States.  Under  the  present  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, no  individual  State  can,  without  consent  of  Congress, 
enter  into  a  compact  with  any  other  State  or  foreign 
power.  A  stipulation  is  one  of  the  articles  or  provisions 
of  a  contract. 

Cov'e-nant  (ktlv'e-nSnt),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Cove- 
nanted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Covenanting.]  To  agree 
(with) ;  to  enter  into  a  formal  agreement ;  to  bind  one's 
self  by  contract ;  to  make  a  stipulation. 

Jupiter  covenanted  with  him,  that  it  should  be  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry, ...  as  the  tenant  should  direct.  U Estrange. 

And  they  covenanted  with  him  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

2latt.  xxvi.  16. 

Syn.  —  To  agree  ;  contract ;  bargain ;  stipulate. 

Cov'e-nant,  v.  t.    To  grant  or  promise  by  covenant. 

My  covenant  of  peace  that  I  covenanted  with  you.     IVijcllf. 

Cov'e-nan-tee'  (ktiv'e-nan-te'),  n.  {Law)  The  person 
in  whose  favor  a  covenant  is  made. 

Cov'e-nant-er  (ki3v'e-nant-er),  n.  1.  One  who  makes 
a  covenant. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  subscribed  and  defended 
the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant."    See  Covenant. 

Cov'e-nant-lng,  a.  Belonging  to  a  covenant.  Specif- 
ically, belonging  to  the  Scotch  Covenanters. 

Be  they  covenanting  traitors. 
Or  the  brood  of  f^se  Argyle  ?  Aytoun. 

Cov'e-nant-or'  (-6r'),  n.  {Law)  The  party  who  makes 
a  covenant.  Burrill. 

Cov'e-nous  (kiiv'e-niis),  a.    See  Covinods,  and  Covin. 

Cov'ent  (ktiv'ent),  n.  [OF.  c'ovent,  F.  convent.  See 
Convent.]    A  convent  or  monastery.     [Ofts.]  Bale. 

Covent  Garden,  a  large  square  in  London,  so  called  be- 
cause originally  it  was  the  garden  of  a  monastery. 

Cov'en-try  (kuv'en-trj^),  n.  A  town  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  England. 

To  send  to  Coventry,  to  exclude  from  society ;  to  shut 
out  from  social  intercourse,  as  for  ungentlemanly  con- 
duct. —  Coventry  blue,  blue  thread  of  a  superior  dye, 
made  at  Coventry,  England,  and  used  for  embroidery. 

Cov'er  (kiiv'er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Covered  (-erd) ; 
■p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Covering.]  [OF.  covrir,  F.  couvrir,  fr.  L. 
cooperire ;  co — |-  operire  to  cover ;  probably  f r.  ob  to- 
wards, over  +  the  root  appearing  in  aperire  to  open.  Cf . 
Aperient,  Overt,  Curfew.]  1.  To  overspread  the  sur- 
face of  (one  thing)  with  another ;  as,  to  cover  wood  with 
paint  or  lacquer ;  to  cover  a  table  with  a  cloth. 

2.  To  envelop  ;  to  clothe,  as  with  a  mantle  or  cloak. 

And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
Covers  his  throne.  3niton. 

AU  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee.  STiak. 

3.  To  invest  (one's  self  with  something) ;  to  bring 
upon  (one's  self) ;  as,  he  covered  himself  with  glory. 

The  powers  that  covered  themselves  with  everlasting  infamy 
by  the  partition  of  Poland.  Brougham. 

4.  To  hide  from  sight ;  to  conceal ;  to  cloak ;  as,  the 
enemy  were  covered  from  our  sight  by  the  woods. 

A  cloud  covered  the  mount.      Exod.  xxiv.  15. 
In  vain  thou  striv'st  to  cover  shame  -with  shame.    Milton. 

5.  To  brood  or  sit  on  ;  to  incubate. 

While  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male  .  .  .  diverts  her 
with  his  songs.  Addison. 

6.  To  overwhelm ;  to  spread  over. 

The  waters  returnod  and  covered  the  chariots  and  the  horse- 
men. Ex.  xiv.  28. 

7.  To  shelter,  as  from  evil  or  danger ;  to  protect ;  to 
defend ;  as,  the  cavalry  covered  the  retreat. 

His  calm  and  blameless  life 

Does  with  substantial  blessedness  abound. 

And  the  soft  wings  of  peace  cover  him  round.      Cowley. 


8.  To  remove  from  remembrance ;  to  put  away ;  to 
remit.    "  Blessed  is  he  whose  sin  is  covered."  Ps.  xxxii.  1. 

9.  To  extend  over  ;  to  be  sufficient  for  ;  to  compre- 
hend, include,  or  embrace ;  to  account  for  or  solve  ;  to 
counterbalance  ;  as,  a  mortgage  which  fully  covers  a  sum 
loaned  on  it ;  a  law  which  covers  all  possible  cases  of 
a  crime ;  receipts  that  do  not  cover  expenses. 

10.  To  put  the  usual  covermg  or  headdress  on. 

Cover  thy  head  .  .  .  ;  uay,  pritlice,  be  covered.      SJtak. 

11.  To  copulate  with  (a  female) ;  to  serve  ;  as,  a  horse 
covers  a  mare ;  —  said  of  the  male. 

To  cover  groond  or  distance,  to  pass  over  ;  as,  the  rider 
covered  the  ground  in  an  hour.  — To  cover  one's  short  con- 
tracts {Stock  Exchange),  to  buy  stock  when  the  market 
rises,  as  a  dealer  who  has  sold  short  does  in  order  to  pro- 
tect himself.  —  Covering  party  (iJil.),  a  detachment  of 
troops  sent  for  the  protection  of  another  detachment,  as 
of  men  working  in  the  trenches.  —  To  cover  into,  to  trans- 
fer to ;  as,  to  cover  into  the  treasury. 

Syn.  —  To  shelter ;  screen ;  shield  ;  hide  ;  overspread. 

Cov'er  (kiiv'er),  n.  1.  Anytliing  which  is  laid,  set, 
or  spread,  upon,  about,  or  over,  another  thing ;  an  envel- 
ope ;  a  lid ;  as,  the  cover  of  a  book. 

2.  Anything  which  veils  or  conceals ;  a  screen  ;  dis- 
guise;  a  cloak.   "  Under  cowr  of  the  night."  Macaulay. 

A  handsome  cover  for  imperfections.  Collier. 

3.  Shelter ;  protection ;  as,  the  troops  fought  under 
cover  of  the  batteries  ;  the  woods  afforded  a  good  cover. 

Being  compelled  to  lodge  in  the  field  .  .  .  whilst  his  army 
was  under  cover,  tiiey  might  be  forced  to  retire.         Clarendon. 

4.  {Hunting)  The  woods,  underbrush,  etc.,  which 
shelter  and  conceal  game  ;  covert ;  as,  to  beat  a  cover  ; 
to  ride  to  cover. 

5.  That  portion  of  a  slate,  tile,  or  shingle,  which  is 
hidden  by  the  overlap  of  the  course  above.  Knight. 

6.  {Steam  Engine)  The  lap  of  a  slide  valve. 

7.  [Cf.  F.  couvert.l  A  tablecloth,  and  the  other  table 
furniture;  esp.,  the  table  furniture  for  the  use  of  one 
person  at  a  meal ;  as,  covers  were  laid  for  fifty  guests. 

To  break  cover,  to  start  from  a  covert  or  lair ;  —  said  of 
game.  —  Under  cover,  in  an  envelope,  or  within  a  letter ;  — 
said  of  a  ^vritten  message. 
Letters . .  .  dispatched  under  cover  to  her  ladyship.    Thackeray. 

Cov'er,  V.  i.  To  spread  a  table  for  a  meal ;  to  pre- 
pare a  banquet.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Cov'er-Chief  (-chef),  n.  [See  Kehchiep.]  A  covering 
for  the  head.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 

Cov'er-Cle  (kiiv'er-k'l),  n.  [OF.  covercle,  F.  couvercle, 
fr.  L.  cooperculum,  fr.  cooperire.  See  Co\'ER.]  A  small 
cover ;  a  lid.     [Ote.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cov'ered  (kiiv'erd),  a.  Under  cover ;  screened ;  shel- 
tered ;  not  exposed ;  hidden. 

Covered  way  (.Fort,),  a  corridor  or  banquette  along  the 
top  of  the  counterscarp  and  covered  by  an  embankment 
whose  slope  forms  the  glacis.  It  gives  the  garrison  an 
open  line  of  communication  around  the  works,  aud  a 
standing  place  beyond  the  ditch.    See  lllust.  of  Kavelin. 

Cov'er-er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  covers. 

Cov'er-ing,  n.  Anytliing  which  covers  or  conceals,  as 
a  roof,  a  screen,  a  wrapper,  clothing,  etc. 

Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark.    Gen.  viii.  13. 

They  cause  the  naked  to  lodge  without  clothing,  that  they 

have  no  covering  in  the  cold.  Job  xxiv.  7. 

A  covering  over  the  well's  mouth.    2  Sam.  xvii.  19. 

Cov'er-let  (ktiv'er-let),  n.     [F.  couvre-lit ;  couvrir  to 
cover  -\-  lit  bed,  fr.  L.  lectus  bed.     See  Cover.]    The 
uppermost  cover  of  a  bed  or  of  any  piece  of  furniture. 
Lay  her  in  lilies  and  in  violets  .  .  . 
And  odored  sheets  and  arras  coverlets.        Spenser. 

Cov'er-lld  (-ltd),  n.    A  coverlet. 

All  the  coverlid  was  cloth  of  gold.         Tennyson. 

Cov'er— point'  (-point'),  n.  The  fielder  in  the  games 
of  cricket  and  lacrosse  who  supports  "point." 

Co-versed'  sine'  (k6-verst'  sin').  [Co-  (^  co-  in  co- 
sine) -|-  versed  sine.']  {Geom.)  Tlie  versed  sine  of  the 
complement  of  an  arc  or  angle.  See  lllust.  of  Functions. 

Cov'er-shame'  (-sham'),  n.  Something  used  to  con- 
ceal infamy.     [06s.]  Dry  den. 

Cov'ert  (ktSv'ert),  a.  [OF.  covert,  F.  convert,  p.  p.  of 
couvrir.  See  Cover,  v.  <.]  1.  Covered  over  ;  private  ; 
hid ;  secret ;  disguised. 

How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclosed.         Shah. 
Wliether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile.  Milton. 

Si.  Sheltered ;  not  open  or  exposed ;  retired ;  protect- 
ed ;  as,  a  covert  nook.  Wordsworth. 
Of  either  side  the  green,  to  plant  a  covert  alley.    Bacon. 

3.  {Law)  Under  cover,  authority  or  protection  ;  as,  a 
feme  covert,  a  married  woman  who  is  considered  as  being 
vmder  the  protection  and  control  of  her  husband. 

Covert  way.    {Fort.)  See  Covered  way,  under  Covered. 

Syn.  — Hidden;  secret;  private;  covered;  disguised; 
insidious  ;  concealed.    See  Hidden. 

Cov'ert,  n.  [OF.  See  Covert,  a.]  1.  A  place  that 
covers  and  protects ;  a  shelter ;  a  defense. 

A  tabernacle  .  .  .  for  a  covert  from  storm.      Is.  iv.  6. 

The  highwayman  has  darted  from  his  covert  by  the  way- 
side. Prescott. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  couverte.']  {Zool.)  One  of  the  special  feath- 
ers covering  the  bases  of  the  quUls  of  the  wings  and  tail 
of  a  bird.     See  Ilhist.  of  Bird. 

Cov'ert  bar'on  (bSr'fin).  {Law)  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  husband  ;  married.  Burrill. 

Cov'ert-ly,  adv.     Secretly  ;  in  privatq ;  insidiously. 

Cov'ert-ness  (kiiv'ert-ngs),  n.   Secrecy ;  privacy.  [iJ.] 

Cov'er-tnre  (kiiv'er-tiSr ;  135),  n.  [OF.  coverture,  F. 
couverture.]    1.  Covering ;  shelter ;  defense ;  hiding. 

Protected  by  walls  or  other  like  coverture.     Woodward. 
Beatrice,  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture.  Shak. 

2.  {Law)  The  condition  of  a  woman  during  marriage, 
because  she  is  considered  under  the   cover,  influence. 


power,  and  protection  of  her  husband,  and  therefore 

called  a  feme  covert,  oi/emme  couverte. 

Cov'et  (ktiv'St),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Coveted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Coveting.]  [OF,  coveitier,  covoitier,  F.  convoiter, 
from  a  derivative  fr.  L.  cupidus  eager,  fr.  cupere  to  de- 
sire ;  cf.  Skr.  kup  to  become  excited.     Cf.  Cupidity.] 

1.  To  wish  for  with  eagerness  ;  to  desire  possession  of ; 

—  used  in  a  good  sense. 

Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts,       1  Cor.  xii.  3L 
If  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honor, . 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive.  Shah. 

2.  To  long  for  inordinately  or  unlawfully ;  to  hanker 
after  (something  forbidden). 

Thou  slialt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house.      Ex.  xx.  IT. 
Syn.  —  To  long  for ;  desire;  hanker  after;  crave. 
Cov'et,  V.  i.    To  have  or  indulge  inordinate  desire. 
Which  [money]  while  some  coveted  after,  they  have  erred 
from  the  faith.  1  Tim.  vi.  10. 

Cov'et-a-ble  (kiiv'St-4-b'l),  a.  That  may  he  coveted ; 
desirable. 

Cov'et-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  covets. 

Cov'et-lse  (-Ts),  n.  [OF.  coveitise,  F.  convoitise.  See 
Covet,  t'.^]     Avarice.     [06s.]  Spenser, 

Cov'et-lve-ness  (-Tv-),  n.    {Phren.)  Acquisitivenesa. 

Cov'et-ous  (kuv'St-us),  a.  [OF.  coveitos,  F.  convoi- 
teux.^  See  Covet,  v.  <.]  1.  Very  desirous;  eager  to 
obtain ;  —  used  in  a  good  sense.     [Archaic'] 

Covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  vii'tue.  Shale, 

Covetous  death  bereaved  us  all, 
To  aggrandize  one  funeral.  Emeraon, 

2.  Inordinately  desirous  ;  excessively  eager  to  obtain 
and  possess  (esp.  money) ;  avaricious  ;  —  in  a  bad  sense. 

The  covetous  person  lives  as  if  the  world  were  made  alto- 
gether for  him,  and  not  he  for  the  world.  South, 

Syn.— Avaricious:  parsimonious;  penurious;  miser- 
ly; niggardly.    See  Avaricious. 

Cov'et-ons-ly,  adv.    In  a  covetous  manner. 

Cov'et-OUS-ness,  n.  1.  Strong  desire,  [i?.] 
When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  well. 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness.       Shak- 

2.  A  strong  or  inordinate  desire  of  obtaining  and  pos- 
sessing some  supposed  good  ;  excessive  desire  for  riches 
or  money  ;  —  in  a  bad  sense. 

Covetousyiess,  by  a  greed  of  getting  more,  deprives  itself  of 
the  true  end  of  getting.  Sprat. 

Syn.  —  Avarice  ;  cupidity ;  eagerness. 

Cov'ey  (kSv'y),  n.  [OF.  covee,  F.  couvSe,  fr.  cover, 
F.  couver,  to  sit  or  brood  on,  fr.  L.  cubare  to  lie  down ; 
cf.  E.  incubate.  See  Cubit,  and  cf .  Cove  to  brood.]  1.  A 
brood  or  hatch  of  birds  ;  an  old  bird  with  her  brood  of 
yoimg ;  hence,  a  small  flock  or  number  of  birds  together ; 

—  said  of  game ;  as,  a  covey  of  partridges.  Darwin. 
2.  A  company ;  a  bevy ;  as,  a  covey  of  girls.  Addison. 
Cov'ey,  V,  i.  To  brood  ;  to  incubate.  [Obs.] 
[Tortoises]  covey  a  whole  year  before  they  hatch.  Holland, 
Cov'ey,  n,  A  pantry.  [Prov.  Eng.]  Parker. 
Cov'in  (kiiv'in),  n.     [OF.  covine,  covaine,  fr.  covenir 

to  agree.  See  Covenant.]  1.  {Laxv)  A  collusive  agree, 
ment  between  two  or  more  persons  to  prejudice  a  third. 

2.  Deceit ;  fraud ;  artifice.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Cov'ln-ous  (kuv'in-Qs),  o.  (Law)  Deceitful;  collu- 
sive ;  fraudulent ;  dishonest. 

Cow  (kou),  n.  [See  Cowl  a  hood.]  A  chimney  cap ; 
a  cowl. 

Cow,  n. ;  pi.  Cows  (kouz) ;  old  pi.  Kine  (kin).  [OE. 
cu,  cou,  AS.  cv, ;  akin  to  D.  koe,  G.  kuh,  OHG.  kuo,  IceL 
kyr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  ko,  L.  bos  ox,  cow,  Gr.  /3oGs,  Skr.  go, 
V223.    Cf.  Beef,  Bovine,  Bucolic,  Butter,  Nylohad.] 

1.  The  mature  female  of  bovine  animals. 

2.  The  female  of  certain  large  mammals,  as  whales, 
seals,  etc. 

Cow,  V,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cowed  (koud) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Cowing.]  [Cf.  Icel.  kuga,  Sw.  ku/va  to  check,  sub- 
due, Dan.  kue.  Cf .  Cufp,  v.  t.]  To  depress  with  fear ; 
to  daunt  the  spirits  or  courage  of ;  to  overawe. 

To  vanquish  a  people  already  cowed,  Steele, 

The  French  king  was  coived,  J.  R.  Green. 

Cow,  n.  [Prob.  from  same  root  as  cow,  v.  t.]  {Min- 
ing) A  wedge,  or  brake,  to  check  the  motion  of  a  ma- 
chine or  car ;  a  chock.  Knight, 

Cow'age  (kou'aj),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Cowhage. 

Cow'an  (kou'an),  n,  [Cf.  OF.  couillon  a  coward,  a 
cuUion.]  One  who  works  as  a  mason  without  having 
served  a  regular  apprenticeship.  [Scot.]  Among  Free- 
masons, it  is  a  cant  term  for  pretender,  interloper. 

Cow'ard  (kou'erd),  a.  [OF.  couard,  coard,  coari,  n. 
and  adj.,  F.  couard,  fr.  OF.  coe,  coue,  tail,  F.  queue  (fr. 
L.  coda,  a  form  of  cauda  tail)  4-  -ard  ;  orig.,  short-tailed, 
as  an  epithet  of  the  hare,  or  perh.,  turning  tail,  like  a 
scared  dog.  Cf.  Cue,  Queue,  Caudal.]  1.  {Her.)  Borne 
in  the  escutcheon  with  his  tail  doubled  between  his  legs ; 

—  said  of  a  lion. 

2.  Destitute  of  courage ;  timid  ;  cowardly. 

Fie,  coward  woman,  and  soft-hearted  wretch.        Shak, 

3.  Belonging  to  a  coward ;  proceeding  from,  or  ex- 
pressive of,  base  fear  or  timidity. 

He  raised  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries.      Shak, 
Invading  fears  repel  my  coward  joy.  Prior, 

Cow'ard,  n,  A  person  who  lacks  courage ;  a  timid  or 
pusillanimous  person ;  a  poltroon. 

A  fool  is  nauseous,  but  a  coward  worse.        I>ryden. 

Syn.  —  Craven ;  poltroon  ;  dastard. 

Cow'ard,  v,  t.   To  make  timorous ;  to  frighten.  [06*.] 

That  which  cowardeth  a  man's  heart.  Foxe, 

Cow'ard-lce  (-is),  n.     [F.  couardise,  fr.  couard.    See 

Coward.]     Want  of  courage  to  face  danger ;  extreme 

timidity;  pusillammity ;  base  fear  of  danger  or  hurt; 

lack  of  spirit. 

The  cowardice  of  doing  wrong.  Milt&n- 

Moderation  was  despised  as  cowardice.       Macaulay, 
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Oow'ard-lO  (kou'erd-y),  n. 
ice.     \_Obs.~ 


[OF.  couardie.']  Coward- 


Cowbird  {Molothrus  ater). 


_Obs.l 

Oow'ard-lsh,  a.  Cowardly.  [06^.]  "  A  base  and  a 
cowardish  mind."  Robynson  {More's  Utopia). 

Cow'ard-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.    To  render  cowardly.     [06s.] 
God  .  .  .  cowardizeth  .  .  ,  insolent  spirits.     £p.  Hall. 

Cow'ard-11-ness  (-lT-n5s),  n.    Cowardice. 

Cow'ard-ly,  a.  1.  Wanting  courage ;  basely  or  weakly 
timid  or  fearful ;  pusillanimous ;  spiritless. 

The  cowardly  rascals  that  ran  from  the  battle.        Shak. 

2.  Proceeding  from  fear  of  danger  or  other  conse- 
quences ;  befitting  a  coward ;  dastardly ;  base  ;  as,  cow- 
ardly malignity.  Macaulay. 

The  cowardly  rashness  of  those  wiio  dare  not  look  danger  in 
the  face.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  Timid ;  fearful ;  timorous ;  dastardly  ;  pusillan- 
imous ;  recreant :  craven ;  faint-hearted ;  chicken-heart- 
ed; white-livered. 

Cow'ard-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  coward.  Spenser. 

Cow'ard-sUp,  n.     Cowardice,     \_0bs.1  Shak. 

Gow'bane' (kou'ban'),  «•  (Bot.)  A  poisonous  umbel- 
liferous plant ;  in  England,  the  Cicuta  virosa  ;  in  the 
United  States,  the  Cicuta  maculata  and  the  Archemora 
rigida.    See  Water  hemlock. 

Cow'ber'ry  (-bSr'ii?),  n. ;  pi.  Cowberries  (-riz). 
(-Boi.)  A  species  of  Vaccinium  { V.  VUis-idxa),  which 
bears  acid  red  berries  which  are  sometimes  used  in  cook- 
ery ;  —  locally  called  mountain  cranberry. 

Oow'Wrd'  (-herd'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  cow  blackbird 
(Molothrus 
a  (  e  r)  ,  an 
American 
starling.  Like 
the  European 
cuckoo,  it 
builds  no  nest, 
but  lays  its 
eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other 
birds;  —  so 
called  because 
frequently  as- 
sociated with 
cattle. 

Cownblakes'  (-blaks'),  n.  pi.  Dried  cow  dung  used 
as  fuel.     IProv.  Eng.']  Simmonds. 

Cowtoy'  (-boi'),  n.  1.  A  cattle  herder ;  a  drover ; 
specifically,  one  of  an  adventurous  class  of  herders  and 
drovers  on  the  plains  of  the  Western  and  Southwestern 
United  States. 

2.  One  of  the  marauders  -who,  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  infested  the  neutral  ground  between  the  American 
and  British  lines,  and  committed  depredations  on  the 
Americans. 

Cow'catch'er  (-kSch'er),  n.  A  strong  inclined  frame, 
usually  of  wrought-iron  bars,  in  front  of  a  locomotive 
engine,  for  catching  or  throwing  off  obstructions  on  a 
railway,  as  cattle ;  the  pUot.     [TJ.  S.'] 

Cow'dle  (kou'dy),  n.    {Bot.)  See  Kauri. 

Cow'er  (-er),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Cowered  (-erd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cowering.]  [Cf.  Icel.  kura  to  doze,  lie 
quiet,  Sw.  kura,  Dan.  kure,  G.  kauern  to  cower,  W. 
cwrian.J  To  stoop  by  bending  the  knees ;  to  crouch ;  to 
squat ;  hence,  to  quaU  ;  to  sink  through  fear. 

Our  dame  sits  cowering  o'er  a  kitchen  fire.       Dryden. 
Like  falcons,  cowering  on  the  nest.         Goldsmith. 

Cow'er  (kou'er),  V.  t.     To  cherish  with  care.     [06s.] 

Cow'flsh'  (-fishO,  n.  {Zool.)  (a)  The  grampus.  (6)  A 
California  dolphin  {Tursiops  Gillii).  (c)  A  marine  plec- 
tognath  fish  {Ostracion  quad- 
ricorne,  and  allied  species), 
having  two  projections,  like 
horns,  in  front ;  —  called  also 
cuckold,  coffer  fish,  trunkfish. 

Cow'bage  (kou'haj),  re. 
[Cf.  Hind,  kawdnch,  koanch."] 
(Bot.)  A  leguminous  climbing 
plant  of  the  genus  Mucuna, 
having  crooked  pods  covered 
with  sharp  hairs,  which  stick  to  the  fingers,  causing  in- 
tolerable itching.  The  spiculse  are  sometimes  used  in 
medicine  as  a  mechanical  vermifuge.  [Written  also  coii- 
hage,  cowage,  anA  cowitch."] 

Cow'heart'ed  (-hart'gd),  a.    Cowardly. 

The  Lady  Powis  .  .  .  patted  him  with  her  fan,  and  called 
him  a  cowhearted  fellow.  ^,  North. 

Cowlierd'  (-herd'),  re.  [AS.  cuhyrde;  cu  cow  +  hyrde 
a  herder.]    One  whose  occupation  is  to  tend  cows. 
Cow'blde'  (-hid'),  n.     1.  The  hide  of  a  cow. 

2.  Leather  made  of  the  hide  of  a  cow. 

3.  A  coarse  wliip  made  of  untanned  leather. 
Cow'hlde',  V.  t.     limp.  &  p  p.  CowHiDED  ;  p.  pr,  & 

vb.  n.  CowHiDrNGj    To  flog  with  a  cowhide. 

Cow'lsh  (kou'ish),  a.  [From  Cow,  v.  tj\  Timorous ; 
fearful;  cowardly.     [i2.]  Shak. 

Cow'lsh,  re.  (Bot.)  An  umbelliferous  plant  (Peuce- 
danum  Cows)  with  edible  tuberous  roots,  found  in  Ore- 
gon.    [Written  also  cous.'\ 

Cow'ltch  (kou'Ich ;  224),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Cowhaoe. 

Cowl  (koul),  «.  lAS.cuhle,  cugle,  cugele;  cf.  dial. 
G.  kogel,  gugel,  OF.  coule,  goule;  all  fr.  LL.  cuculla, 
cucullus,  fr.  L.  eucuHus  cap,  hood  ;  perh.  akin  to  celare 
to  conceal,  cella  cell.  Cf.  CuouiiLATE.]  1.  A  monk's 
hood ;  —  usually  attached  to  the  gown.  The  name  was 
also  applied  to  the  hood  and  garment  together. 

What  differ  more,  you  cry,  than  crown  and  cowl  f     Pope. 

2.  A  cowl-shaped  cap,  commonly  turning  with  the 
wind,  used  to  improve  the  draft  of  a  chimney,  ventilating 
shaft,  etc. 

3.  A  wire  cap  for  the  smokestack  of  a  locomotive. 
Cowl,  n.     [Cf.  OF.  cuvele,  cuvel,  dim.  of  F.  cuve  tub, 


linus). 


Money  Cowrie  (Cynrasa  moneta). 
a  Dorsal  side  ;  b  Ventral  side. 


vat,  fr.  L.  citpa.   See  Cup.]  A  vessel  carried  on  a  pole  be- 
tween two  persons,  for  conveyance  of  water.      Johnson. 

Cowled  (kould),  a.  Wearmg  a  cowl ;  hooded ;  as,  a 
cowled  monk.     "That  coicied  churchman."      Emerson. 

Cowleech'  (kou'lech'),  n.  [2d  cow  +  leech  a  physi- 
cian.]    One  who  heals  diseases  of  cows ;  a  cow  doctor. 

Cow'leech'ing,  re.     Healing  the  distemper  of  cows. 

Cow'Uck'  (-Ilk'),  n.  A  tuft  of  hair  turned  up  or 
awry  (usually  over  the  forehead),  as  if  licked  by  a  cow. 

Cow'like'  (-lik'),  a.    Resembling  a  cow. 

With  cowlike  udders  and  with  oxlike  eyes.         Fope. 

Cowl'statt'  (koul'staf),  re.  ICowl  a  vessel  +  staff.} 
A  staff  or  pole  on  which  a  vessel  is  supported  between 
two  persons.  Suckling. 

Co'WOrk'er  (ko'wflrk'er),  n.  One  who  works  with 
another ;  a  cooperator. 

Cow'  pars'ley  (kou'  piirs'lj^).  (Bot.)  An  umbellifer- 
ous plant  of  the  genus  Chserophyllum  (C.  temulum  and 
C.  sylvestre). 

Cow'  pars'nip  (-nTp).  (Bot.)  A  coarse  umbelliferous 
weed  of  the  genus  Hcracleum  (if.  sphondylium  in  Eng- 
land, and  H.  lanatum  in  America). 

Cow'pea'  (-pe'),  re.  (Bot.)  The  seed  of  one  or  more 
leguminous  plants  of  the  genus  Dolichos;  also,  the  plant 
itself.  Many  varieties  are  cultivated  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Cow'per'S  glands'  (kou'perz  glSndz').  [After  the 
discoverer,  WUliam  Couper,  an  English  surgeon.]  (Anat.) 
Two  small  glands  discharging  into  the  male  urethra. 

Cow'-pi'lot  (kou'pl'liit),  re.  (Zool.)  A  handsomely 
banded,  coral-reef  fish,  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies 
(Pomacentrus  saxatilis) ;  — called  also  mojarra. 

Cow'pook'  (-p8k'),  re.    See  Cowpox.  Dunglison. 

Cow'pOS'  (-p5ks'),  re.  (Med.)  A  pustular  eruptive 
disease  of  the  cow,  which,  when  communicated  to  the 
human  system,  as  by  vaccination,  protects  from  the  small- 
pox ;  vaccinia  ;  —  called  also  kinepox,  coupock,  and  kine- 
pocic.  Dunglison. 

Cow'quake'  (-kwak'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
(Briza) ,  quaking  grass. 

Cow'rie  (-ry),  n. 
(Bot.)  Same  as  Kaubi. 

Cow'rie   )    (kou'rj^), 

Cow'ry  )  re. ;  pi. 
Cowries  (-riz).  [Hind. 
kaurl.2  (Zool.)  A  mar 
rine  sheU  of  the  genus 
Cyprsa. 

^W^  There  are  nu- 
merous species,  many  of 
them  ornamental.  For- 
merly C.  moneta  and 
several  other  species 
were  largely  used  as  money  in  Africa  and  some  other 
coimtries,  and  they  are  stUl  so  used  to  some  extent.  The 
value  is  always  trifling,  and  varies  at  different  places. 

Cow'sllp'  (-slip'),  re.  [AS.  cuslyppe,  cusloppe,  prob. 
orig.,  cow's  droppings.  Cf.  Slop,  re.]  (Bot.)  1.  A  com- 
mon flower  in  England  (Primula 
veris)  having  yellow  blossoms  and 
appearing  in  early  spring.  It  is 
often  cultivated  in  the  United 
States. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  the 
marsh  marigold  (Caltha  palus- 
tris),  appearing  in  wet  places  in 
early  spring  and  often  used  as  a 
pot  herb.  It  is  nearer  to  a  butter- 
cup than  to  a  true  cowslip.    See 

Ulust.  of  MaBSH  mARIGOLD. 

American  cowslip  (Bot.),  a  pretty 
flower  of  the  West  (Bodecatheon 
Meadia),  belonging  to  the  same 
order  (Primulacese)  with  the  Eng- 
lish cowslip.  -French  cowslip  Cowslip  ^Primula  veris), 
(Bot.),  bear's-ear  (Primula  Aunc-  reduced. 

ula). 

Cow'sUpped'  (-slTpf),   a.     Adorned  with  cowslips. 

"  Cowslipped  lawns."  Keats. 

Cow's'  lung'WOrt'  (kouz'  liing'wUrt').     Mullein. 

Cow' tree' (kou' tre').  [Ct.  &p.  palo  de  vaca."]  (Bot.) 
A  tree  ( Galactodendron  utile  or  Brosimum,  Galactoden- 
dron)  of  South  America,  which  yields,  on  incision,  a 
nourishing  fluid,  resembling  milk. 

Cow'weed'  (-wed'),  re.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Cow  parsley. 

Cow'wheat'  (-hwef),  n.  (Bot.)  A  weed  of  the  genus 
Melampyrum,  with  black  seeds,  found  in  European 
wheatfields. 

Cox  (kiSks),  n.  [OE.  cokes.  Cf.  Coax.]  A  coxcomb  ; 
a  simpleton;  a  gull.     [06s.] 

Go  ;  you  're  a  brainless  coo:,  a  toy,  a  fop.    Beau.  S(  Fl. 

II  Cox'a  (koks'a),  re.  [L.,  the  hip.]  (Zool.)  The  first 
joint  of  the  leg  of  an  insect  or  crustacean. 

II  Cos-al'gl-a  (-a'ji-a), )  re.     [NL.  coxal- 

COX'al'gy  J^koks'Sl'iy),  )  gia,  fr.  L.  coxa 
hip  -\r  Or.  oAyos  pain  :  cf.  F.  coxalgie.1 
(Med.)  Pain  in  the  hip. 

Cox'COmb'  (koks'kom'),  re.  [A  corrupted 
spelling  of  cocWs  comb.']  1.  (a)  A  strip  of 
red  cloth  notched  like  the  comb  of  a  cock, 
which  licensed  jesters  formerly  wore  in  their 
caps.    (6)  The  cap  itself.  Shak. 

2.  The  top  of  the  head,  or  the  head  j.  ^j  ^^  j^^^^j 
itself.  ZCoxa;  B  Tro- 

We  will  belabor  you  a  little  better,  chanter  ;  C  Fe- 

And  beat  a  little  more  care  into  your  cot~     mur  ;  D  Tibia  ; 

combs.  Beau.  Sr  Fl.     /"Spurs;  JSTar- 

3.  A  vain,  showy  fellow  ;  a  conceited,  ^""-  Enlarged. 
sUly  man,  fond  of  display ;  a  superficial  pretender  to 
knowledge  or  accomplishments  ;  a  fop. 

Fond  to  be  seen,  she  kept  a  bevy 

Of  powdered  coxcomha  at  her  levee.         Goldsmith. 
Some  are  bewildered  in  the  maze  of  schools, 
And  some  made  coxcombs,  nature  meant  but  fools.    Pope. 


4.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  several  plants  of  difEerent 
genera,  but  particularly  to  Celosia  cristata,  or  garden 
cockscomb.    Same  as  Cockscomb. 

Cox-comb'lc-al  (k6ks-k6m'I-kal),  a.  Befitting  or  in- 
dicatmg  a  coxcomb ;  like  a  coxcomb ;  foppish ;  con- 
ceited. —  Cox-comb'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

studded  all  over  in  coxcombical  fashion  with  little  braes 
nails.  W.  Irving. 

Cox'comb'ly    (kSks'kom'lJ?),  a.     Like   a   coxcomb. 

[06s.]     "  You  coxcombly  ass,  you !  "  Beati  &  Fl. 

Cos'comb'ry  (-rj),  re.    The  maimers  of  a  coxcomb ; 

foppishness. 
Gox-com'lc-al  (kSks-kom'i-kal),  a.  Coxcombical.  [iJ.] 
Cox-com'ic-al-ly,  adv.    Conceitedly.     [iJ.] 
Cox'swain'  (kSk'swan',  Colloq.  kSk's'n),  re.  See  Cook- 

swAm. 

Coy  (koi),  a.  [OE.  coi  quiet,  still,  OF.  coi,  coit,  fr, 
L.  quietus  quiet,  p.  p.  of  quiescere  to  rest,  quies  rest ; 
prob.  akin  to  E.  while.  See  While,  and  cf.  Quiet,  Quit, 
Quite.]     1.  Quiet;  still.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Shrinking  from  approach  or  familiarity ;  reserved  ; 
bashful ;  shy ;  modest ;  —  usually  applied  to  women, 
sometimes  with  an  implication  of  coquetry. 

Coy,  and  difficult  to  win.  Cowper, 

Coy  and  furtive  graces.  W.  Irving. 

Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  pressed. 
Shall  kiss  the  cup,  to  pass  it  to  the  rest.  Goldsmith, 

3.  Soft ;  gentle  ;  hesitating. 

Enforced  hate, 
Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee.    Shak. 
Syn.  — Shy;  shrinking;  reserved;  modest;  bashful; 
backward;  distant. 

Coy,  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  CoYED  (koid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

re.  CoTiNG.]     1.  To  aUure  ;  to  entice  ;  to  decoy.     [06s.] 

A  wiser  generation,  who  have  the  art  to  coy  the  fonder  sort 

into  their  nets.  Bp.  Rainbow. 

2.  To  caress  with  the  hand ;  to  stroke. 

Come  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed. 

While  I  thy  amiable  cneeks  do  coy.  Shak. 

Coy,  V.  i.     1.  To  behave  with  reserve  or  coyness ;  to 
shrink  from  approach  or  familiarity.     [06s.] 
Thus  to  coy  it, 
With  one  who  knows  you  too  I  Howe. 

2.  To  make  difficulty  ;  to  be  unwUling.     [06s.] 
If  he  cof/ed 
To  hear  Commius  speak,  I  '11  keep  at  home.        Shak. 

Coy'lsh,  a.    Somewhat  coy  or  reserved.  Warner. 

Coy'ly,  adv.     In  a  coy  manner ;  with  reserve. 

Coy'ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  coy  ;  feigned  or 
bashful  unwillingness  to  become  familiar  ;  reserve. 
When  the  kind  nymph  would  coyness  feign. 
And  hides  but  to  be  found  again.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Reserve  ;  shrinking ;  shyness ;  backwardness ; 
modesty ;  bashf  ulness. 

Coy'O-te  (ki'o-te  or  ki'ot),  n.  [Spanish  Amer.,  £r. 
Mexican  coyotl.'] 
(Zool.)  A  carnivo- 
rous animal  (Canis 
lairans),  allied  to 
the  dog,  found  in 
the  western  part  of 
North  America  ;  —  . 
called  also  prairie 
wolf.  Its  voice  is 
a  snapping  bark, 
followed  by  a  pro- 
longed, shrill  howl. 

II  Coy'pu  (koi'poo),  re.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.)  A  South. 
American  rodent  (Myopota- 
mus  coy  pus),  allied  to  the 
beaver.  It  produces  a  val- 
uable fur  called  nutria. 
[Written  also  coypou.'] 

Coys'trel  (kois'trSi), 

Same  as  CoisTElL. 

COZ  (kiiz),   n. 
A  contraction  of  , 

cousin.       Shak. 

Coz'en  (kuz'- 
'n),  V.  t.     limp.  coypu. 

&p.p.  Cozened 

(-'nd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Cozening  (-'n-Tng).]  [From 
cousin,  hence,  literally,  to  deceive  through  pretext  of  re- 
lationship, F.  covMner.l  To  cheat ;  to  defraud  ;  to  be- 
guile ;  to  deceive,  usually  by  small  arts,  or  in  a  pitiful 
way. 

He  had  cozened  the  world  by  fine  phrases.    Macaulay. 

Children  may  be  cozened  into  a  knowledge  of  the  letters. 

Locke. 

Goring  loved  no  man  so  well  but  that  he  would  cozen  him, 
and  expose  him  to  public  mirth  for  having  been  cozened. 

Clarendon. 

Coz'en,  V.  i.   To  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  act  deceitfully. 

Some  cogging,  cozening  slave.  Shak. 

Coz'en-age  (-aj),  re.  [See  Cozen,  and  cf.JCousiNAOE.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  cozening ;  artifice ;  fraud.     Shak. 

Coz'en-er  (kiiz''n-er),  re.   One  who  cheats  or  defrauds. 

Co'zler  (ko'zher),  re.     See  Cosier. 

Co'zl-ly  (ko'zi-li^),  adv.    Snugly ;  comfortably. 

Co'zl-ness,  re.     The  state  or  quahty  of  being  cozy. 

Co'zy  (ko'zy)>  1.  ICompar.  Cozier  (-zi-er)  ;  superl. 
Coziest.]  [Cf.  Scot,  cosie,  cozie,  prob.  from  Gael,  cosach 
abounding  in  hollows,  or  cosagach  full  of  holes  or  crev- 
ices,  snug,   sheltered,   from  cos  a  hollow,  a  crevice.] 

1.  Snug  ;  comfortable ;  easy ;  contented.  [Written  also 
cosey  .and  cosy.] 

2.  [Cf.  F.  causer  to  chat,  talk.]  Chatty ;  talkative ; 
sociable ;  familiar.     lEiig.] 

Co'zy,  re.  [See  Cozy,  a.]  A  wadded  covering  for  a 
teakettle  or  other  vessel  to  keep  the  contents  hot. 

Crab  (krSb),  re.  [AS.  crabha ;  .akin  to  D.  hrab,  G. 
krabbe,  krebs,  Icel.  krabbi,  Sw.  krabba,  Dan.  brabbe,  and 
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Crab  Louse  iPhthirius 
pubis).  Much  enlarged. 


perh.  to  E.  cramp,    Cf.  Crawfish.]     1.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of 

the     brachyu-  ~' 

ran  Crustacea. 
They  are  most- 
ly marine,  and 
usually  have  a 
broad,  short 
body,  covered 
with  a  strong 
shell  or  cara- 
pace. The  ab- 
domen is  small 
and  curled  up 
beneath  the 
body.  Bhie  Cr&b  ICallinectes  hastatus).    0^) 

^W^  The  name  is  applied  to  all  the  Braehyura,  and  to 
certain  Anomura,  as  the  hermit  crabs.  Formerly,  it  was 
sometimes  applied  to  Crustacea  in  general.  Many  species 
are  edible,  the  blue  crab  of  the  Atlantic  coast  being  one 
of  the  most  esteemed.  The  large  European  edible  crab  is 
Cancer  jxiyurus.  Soft-shelled  crabs  are  blue  crabs  that 
have  recently  cast  their  shells.  See  Cancer  ;  also.  Box 
crab.  Fiddler  crab,  Hermit  crab.  Spider  crab,  etc.,  under 
Box,  Fiddler,  etc. 

2.  The  zodiacal  constellation  Cancer. 

3.  [See  Crab,  a.]  (^Bot.)  A  crab  apple  ;  —  so  named 
from  its  harsh  taste. 

"When  roasted  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl. 

Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl.  Skak. 

4.  A  cudgel  made  of  the  wood  of  the  crab  tree ;  a 
crabstick.     [06.5.]  Garrick. 

5.  (Mech.)  (a)  A  movable  winch  or  windlass  with 
powerful  gearing,  used  with  derricks,  etc.  (6)  A  form  of 
windlass,  or  geared  capstan,  for  hauling  ships  into  dock, 
etc.  (c)  A  machine  used  in  ropewalks  to  stretch  the 
yarn,     (d)  A  claw  for  anchoring  a  portable  macliine. 

Calling  crab.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Fiddler,  n.,  2. —Crab  apple, 
a  small,  sour  apple,  of  several  kinds ;  also,  the  tree  which 
bears  it;  as,  the  European  cro6  apple  {Pijrus  IlalusvaT. 
sylvestris) ;  the  Siberian  crab  apple  (Pyrus  baccata) ;  and 
the  American  (Pi/7^us  corona- 
ria).  — Crab  grass.  (Boi.)  (a)  A 
grass  {Digiiaria,  or  Panicum, 
sanguinalis) ;  —  caUed  also  fin- 
ger grass,  (b)  A  grass  of  the 
genus  Elerisine  (E.  Indica) ;  — 
called  also  dog^s-tail  grass,  wire 
grass,  etc.  —  Crab  louse  {zooD, 
a  species  of  louse  <P/it/iirius 
pubis),  sometimes  infesting  the 
human  body.  —  Crab  plover 
(.Zo'dl.),  an  Asiatic  plover  (Ztro- 
mas  ardeola).  —  Crab's  eyes,  or 
Crab's  stones,  masses  of  calca- 
reous matter  found,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  on  either 
side  of  the  stomach  of  the  European  crawfishes,  and  for- 
merly used  in  medicine  for  ab- 
sorbent and  antacid  purposes  ; 
the  gastroliths.  —  Crab  spider 
(Zo'dl.),  one  of  a  group  of  spiders 
(Laterigradx) ;  —  so  called  because 
they  can  run  backwards  or  side- 
ways like  a  crab.  —  Crab  tree,  the 
tree  that  bears  crab  apples.  —  Crab 
wood,  a  light  cabinet  wood  ob- 
tained in  Oruiana,  which  takes  a 
high  polish.  McElrath.  —  To  catoli 
a  crab  (Nau!.),  a  phrase  used  of  a 
rower :  (o)  when  he  fails  to  raise 
his  oar  clear  of  the  water;  (J) 
when  he  misses  the  water  alto- 
gether in  making  a  stroke. 

Crab(kr5b),....  1.  ToniakeC-bJpider^mmis..). 
sour  or  morose;  to  embitter.  [OJs.] 

Sickness  sours  or  crafts  our  nature.  Glanvilt. 

2.   To  beat  with  a  crabstick     [06s.]  J.  Fletcher. 

Crab,  V.  i.  (^Naut.)  To  drift  sidewise  or  to  leeward, 
as  a  vessel.  Mam.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Crab,  a.  [Prob.  from  the  same  root  as  crab,  n.] 
Sour ;  rough ;  austere. 

The  crab  vintage  of  the  neighb'ring  coast.     Dryden. 

CrabTjed  (krSb'bSd),  a.  [See  Crab,  ra.]  1.  Charac- 
terized by,  or  manifesting,  sourness,  peevishness,  or  rao- 
roseness  ;  harsh ;  cross ;  cynical ;  —  applied  to  feelings, 
disposition,  or  manners. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth  can  not  live  together.       Shak. 

2.  Characterized  by  harshness  or  roughness  ;  unpleas- 
ant ;  —  applied  to  things ;  as,  a  crabbed  taste. 

3.  Obscure  ;  diflScult ;  perplexing  ;  trying ;  as,  a 
crabbed  author.     "  Crabbed  eloquence."  Chaucer. 

How  charming  is  divine  philosophy  1 

Not  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose.    Hilton. 

4.  Cramped ;  irregular ;  as,  crabbed  handwriting. 

— CrabTjed-ly,  adv.  —  Crab'bed-ness,  n. 

CrabOier  (krSb'ber),  n.    One  who  catches  crabs. 
CrabTjing,  n.     1.  The  act  or  art  of  catching  crabs. 

2.  (Falconry)  The  fighting  of  hawks  with  each  other. 

3.  (Woolen  Mamif.)  A  process  of  scouring  cloth  be- 
tween roUs  in  a  machine. 

Crab'bish  (krSb'blsh),  a.    Somewhat  sour  or  cross. 

The  whips  of  the  most  crabbish  Satyristes.       Decker. 

CrabT3y  (-by),  a.  Crabbed  ;  difficult,  or  perplexing. 
«  Persuis  IS  crabby,  because  ancient."  Marsion. 

Crab'eat'fer  (krSb'ef  er),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  cobia. 
r6)  An  etheostomoid  fish  of  the  southern  United  States 
(Hadropterus  nigrofasciatus).  (e)  A  small  European 
heron  (Ardea  minuta,  and  other  allied  species). 

Cra'ber  (kra'ber),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  The  water  rat.  Walton. 

CraVfaced'  (krSb'fasf),  a.  Having  a  sour,  disagree- 
able countenance.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Crab'sl'dle  (-si'd'l),  v.  i-  To  move  sidewise,  as  a  crab. 
[Joeularl  Southey. 

Crab'stlck'  (-stik'),  n.  A  stick,  cane,  or  cudgel,  made 
of  the  wood  of  the  crab  tree. 

Crab'  tree'  (tre').     See  under  Ceab. 


CraV-yaws'  (krSb'yaz'),  n.  (Med.)  A  disease  In 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  kind  of  ulcer  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  with  very  hard  edges.     See  Yaws.  Dunglison. 

Craccbe  (krSch),  v.     To  scratch.     [06«.]       Chaucer. 

Crack  (kr3k),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cracked  (krSkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cracking.]  [OE.  cracken,  craken,  to 
crack,  break,  boast,  AS.  cracian,  cearcian,  to  crack  ;  akin 
to  D.  kraken,  G.  krachen ;  cf.  Skr.  garj  to  rattle,  or 
perh.  of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  Crake,  Cracknel,  Creak.] 

1.  To  break  or  burst,  with  or  without  entire  separa- 
tion of  the  parts  ;  as,  to  crack  glass  ;  to  crack  nuts. 

2.  To  rend  with  grief  cr  pain  ;  to  affect  deeply  vrith 
sorrow  ;  hence,  to  disorder  ;  to  distract ;  to  craze. 

O,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  cracked.  Shak. 

He  thought  none  poets  till  their  brains  were  cracked. 

Roscommon, 

3.  To  cause  to  sound  suddenly  and  sharply ;  to  snap ; 
as,  to  crack  a  whip. 

4.  To  utter  smartly  and  sententiously ;  as,  to  crack  a 
joke.  B.  Jonson. 

5.  To  cry  up  ;  to  extol ;  — followed  by  up.     [ioit] 

To  crack  a  bottle,  to  open  the  bottle  and  drink  its  con- 
tents. —To  crack  a  crib,  to  commit  burglary.  [Slang]  — 
To  crack  on,  to  put  on ;  as,  to  crack  on  more  sail,  or  more 
steam.    \_Colloq.\ 

Crack,  v.  i.  l.  To  burst  or  open  in  chinks ;  to  break, 
with  or  without  quite  separating  into  parts. 

By  misfortune  it  cracked  in  the  cooling.  Boyle. 

The  mirror  cracked  from  side  to  side.       Tennyson. 

2.  To  be  ruined  or  impaired  ;  to  fail.    \_Colloq.'] 

The  credit  ...  of  exchequers  erodes,  when  little  comes  in 
and  much  goes  out.  Dryden. 

3.  To  utter  a  loud  or  sharp,  sudden  soimd. 

As  thunder  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack.      Shak. 

4.  To  utter  vain,  pompous  words ;  to  brag ;  to  boast ; 
—  with  o/.     [_Arc!iaic~\ 

Ethiopes  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack.         Shah. 

Crack,  n.     1.  A  partial  separation  of  parts,  with  or 

without   a  perceptible  opening ;  a  chink  or  fissure  ;  a 

narrow  breach  ;  a  crevice  ;  as,  a  crack  in  timber,  or  in  a 

wall,  or  in  glass. 

2.  Rupture ;  flaw ;  breach,  in  a  moral  sense. 

My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw.        Shak. 

3.  A  sharp,  sudden  sound  or  report ;  the  sound  of  any- 
thing suddenly  burst  or  broken ;  as,  the  crack  of  a  fall- 
ing house ;  the  crack  of  thunder  ;  the  crack  of  a  whip. 

Will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom  ?      Shak. 
4;.  The  tone  of  voice  when  changed  at  puberty. 
Though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack.  Shak. 

5.  Mental  flaw ;  a  touch  of  craziness ;  partial  insanity ; 
as,  he  has  a  crack. 

6.  A  crazy  or  crack-brained  person.     [06i.] 

I  .  .  .  can  not  get  the  Parliament  to  listen  to  me,  who  look 
upon  me  as  a  crack  and  a  projector.  Addison. 

7.  A  boast;  boasting.  [06^.]  "Cracks  and  brags." 
Burton.     "Vainglorious  cracis."    Spenser. 

8.  Breach  of  chastity.     [06i.]  Shak. 

9.  A  boy,  generally  a  pert,  lively  boy.    [Obs."] 

Val.   'Tis  a  noble  child.    Vir,  A  crack,  madam.     Shak. 

10.  A  brief  time ;  an  instant ;  as,  to  be  with  one  in  a 
crack.     \_Eng.  &  Scot.  Colloq.'] 

11.  Free  conversation ;  friendly  chat.     [Scot.l 
What  is  crack  in  English  ?  .  .  ,  A  crack  is  ...  a  chat  with  a 

good,  kindly  human  heart  in  it.  P.  P.  Alexander. 

Crack,  a.  Of  superior  excellence ;  having  qualities  to 
be  boasted  of.     [Colloq.~\ 

One  of  our  crack  speakers  in  the  Commons.  .  Dickens. 

Crack'-bralned'  (-brand'),  a.  Having  an  impaired  in- 
tellect ;  whimsical ;  crazy.  Pope. 

Cracked  (krSkt),  a.  1.  Coarsely  ground  or  broken ; 
as,  cracked  wheat. 

2.  Crack-brained.     \_Colloq.'] 

Crack'er  (krak'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
cracks. 

2.  A  noisy  boaster ;  a  swaggering  fellow.     [06i.] 

What  cracker  is  this  same  that  deaf  s  our  ears  ?       Shak. 

3.  A  small  firework,  consisting  of  a  little  ijowder  in- 
closed in  a  thick  paper  cylinder  with  a  fuse,  and  explod- 
ing with  a  sharp  noise  ;  —  often  called  firecracker. 

4.  A  thin,  dry  biscuit,  often  hard  or  crisp  ;  as,  a  Bos- 
ton cracker ;  a  Graham  cracker ;  a  soda  cracker;  an 
oyster  cracker. 

5.  A  nickname  to  designate  a  poor  white  in  some  parts 
of  the  Southern  United  States.  Barilett. 

6.  (Zo'dl.)  The  pintail  duck. 

7.  pi.  (Mach.)  A  pair  of  fluted  rolls  for  grinding 
caoutchouc.  Knight. 

Crackle  (krSkTi'l),  v.  i.  [Dim.  of  crack."]  To  make 
slight  cracks  ;  to  make  small,  sharp,  sudden  noises,  rap- 
idly or  frequently  repeated ;  to  crepitate ;  as,  burning 
thorns  crackle. 

The  unknown  ice  that  crackles  underneath  them.    Dryden. 
Crac'kle,   n.     1.    The  noise  of  slight  and  frequent 
cracks  or  reports  ;  a  crackling. 

The  crackle  of  fireworks.  Carlyle. 

2.  (Med.)  A  kind  of  crackling  sound  or  rSle,  heard  in 
some  abnormal  states  of  the  lungs  ;  as,  dry  crackle ; 
moist  crackle.  Quain. 

3.  (Fine  Arts)  A  condition  produced  in  certain  porce- 
lain, fine  earthenware,  or  glass,  in  which  the  glaze  or 
enamel  appears  to  be  cracked  in  all  directions,  making 
a  sort  of  reticulated  surface ;  as,  Chinese  crackle  ;  Bohe- 
mian crackle. 

CracTlled  (-k'ld),  a.  (Fine  Arts)  Covered  with  mi- 
nute cracks  in  the  glaze  ;  —  said  of  some  kinds  of  porce- 
lain and  fine  earthenware. 

CracTde-ware'  (-wSr'),  n.    See  Crackle,  n.,  3. 

CracTlllng  (krSk'kling),  n.  1.  The  making  of  small, 
sharp  cracks  or  reports,  frequently  repeated. 

As  the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot,  so  is  the  laughter  of 
the  fool.  Eccl.  vii.  6. 


2.  The  well-browned,  crisp  rind  of  roasted  pork. 

For  the  first  time  in  liis  life  he  tasted  crackling.      Lamb, 

3.  pi.  Food  for  dogs,  made  from  the  refuse  of  tallow 
melting. 

Crack'nel  (krSk'nSl),  n.  [F.  craquelin,  fr.  D.  ftra- 
keling,  fr.  krakken  to  crack.  See  Crack,  v.  i.]  A  hard, 
brittle  cake  or  biscuit.  Spenser, 

Cracks'man  (krSks'man),  n.;  pi.  Cracksmen  (-men). 
A  burglar.     ISlang'} 

Cra-co'vl-an  (kra-ko'vl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Cracow  in  Poland. 

II  Cra-co'vi-enno'  (kra-kfe've-Sn'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Cracow, 
the  city.]     (Mas.')  A  Uvely  Pohsh  dance,  in  2-4  time. 

Cra'cowes  (kra'koz),  n.  pi.  Long-toed  boots  or  shoes 
formerly  worn  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  —  so  called 
from  Cracow,  in  Poland,  where  they  were  first  worn  in 
the  fourteenth  century.  Fairholt, 

Cra'dle  (kra'd'l),  n.  [AS.  cradel,  cradol,  prob.  from 
Celtic  ;  cf.  Gael,  creatkall,  Ir.  craidhal,  W.  cryd  a  shak- 
ing or  rocking,  a  cradle  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  crate.'\  1.  A 
bed  or  cot  for  a  baby,  oscillating  on  rockers  or  swinging 
on  pivots ;  hence,  the  place  of  origin,  or  in  which  any- 
thing is  nurtured  or  protected  in  the  earlier  period  of  ex- 
istence ;  as,  a  cradle  of  crime  ;  the  cradle  of  liberty. 

The  cradle  that  received  thee  at  thy  birth.       Cowper, 
No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  ray  cradle 
But  I  was  made  a  kmg,  at  nine  months  old.  Shak. 

2.  Infancy,  or  very  early  life. 

From  their  cradles  bred  together.  Shak, 

A  form  of  worship  in  which  they  had  been  educated  from 

their  cradles.  Clarendon, 

3.  (Agric.)  An  implement  consisting  of  a  broad  scythe 
for  cutting  grain,  with  a  set  of  long  fingers  parallel  to  the 
scythe,  designed  to  receive  the  grain,  and  to  lay  it  evenly 
in  a  swath. 

4.  (Engraving)  A  tool  used  in  mezzotint  engraving, 
which,  by  a  rocking  motion,  raises  burrs  on  the  surface 
of  the  plate,  so  preparing  the  ground. 

5.  A  framework  of  timbers,  or  iron  bars,  moving  upon 
ways  or  rollers,  used  to  support,  Uft,  or  carry  ships  or 
other  vessels,  heavy  guns,  etc.,  as  up  an  inclined  plane, 
or  across  a  strip  of  land,  or  in  launching  a  ship. 

6.  (Med.)  (a)  A  case  for  a  broken  or  dislocated  limb. 
(6)  A  frame  to  keep  the  bedclothes  from  contact  with 
the  person. 

7.  (Mining)  (a)  A  machine  on  rockers,  used  in  wash- 
ing out  auriferous  earth  ;  —  also  called  a  rocker,  [U.  /S.] 
(6)  A  suspended  scaffold  used  in  shafts. 

8.  (Carp.)  The  ribbing  for  vaulted  ceilings  and  arches 
intended  to  be  covered  with  plaster.  Knight, 

9.  (Naut.)  The  basket  or  apparatus  in  which,  when  a 
Hue  has  been  made  fast  to  a  wrecked  ship  from  the 
shore,  the  people  are  brought  off  from  the  wreck. 

Cat's  cradle.  See  under  Cat.  —  Cradle  hole,  a  sunken 
place  in  a  road,  caused  by  thawing,  or  by  travel  over  a 
soft  spot.  —  Cradle  scythe,  a  broad  scythe  used  in  a  cradle 
for  cutting  grain. 

Cra'dle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cradled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Cradling  (-dling).]  1.  To  lay  to  rest,  or  rock, 
as  in  a  cradle  ;  to  lull  or  quiet,  as  by  rocking. 

It  cradles  their  fears  to  sleep.        D.  A.  Clark. 

2.  To  nurse  or  train  in  infancy. 

He  that  hath  been  cradled  in  majesty  will  not  leave  the 
throne  to  play  with  beggars.  Glanvill, 

3.  To  cut  and  lay  with  a  cradle,  as  grain. 

4.  To  transport  a  vessel  by  means  of  a  cradle. 

In  Lombardy  .  .  .  boats  are  cradled  and  transported  over  the 
grade.  Knight. 

To  cradle  a  picture,  to  put  ribs  across  the  back  of  a  pic- 
ture, to  prevent  the  panels  from  warping. 

Cra'dle,  v.  i.    To  lie  or  lodge,  as  in  a  cradle. 

Withered  roots  and  husks  wherein  the  acorn  cradled.    Shak. 

Cra'dllng  (-dling),  n.     1.  The  act  of  using  a  cradle. 

2.  ( Coopering)  Cutting  a  cask  into  two  pieces  length- 
wise, to  enable  it  to  pass  a  narrow  place,  the  two  parts 
being  afterward  united  and  rehooped. 

3.  (Carp.)  The  framework  in  arched  or  coved  ceilings 
to  which  the  laths  are  nailed.  Knight, 

Craft  (kraft),  n.  [AS.  crseft  strength,  skill,  art,  cun- 
ning; akin  to  OS.,  G.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  Ara/Z  strength,  D. 
kracht,  Icel.  kraptr  ;  perh.  originally,  a  drawing  together, 
stretching,  from  the  root  of  E.  cramp.]  1.  Strength; 
might  ;  secret  power.     [06s.]  Chaucer, 

2.  Art  or  skill ;  dexterity  in  particular  manual  em- 
ployment ;  hence,  the  occupation  or  employment  itseU; 
manual  art ;  a  trade. 

Ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth.  Acts  xix.  25. 
A  poem  is  the  work  of  the  poet ;  poesy  is  his  skill  or  craft  of 
making.  B.  Jonson, 

Since  the  birth  of  time,  throughout  all  ages  and  nations, 
Has  the  craft  of  the  smith  been  held  in  repute.     Longfellow, 

3.  Those  engaged  in  any  trade,  taken  collectively ;  a 
guild ;  as,  the  craft  of  ironmongers. 

The  control  of  trade  passed  from  the  merchant  guilds  to  the 
new  craft  guilds.  J.  R.  Green, 

4.  Cunning,  art,  or  skill,  in  a  bad  sense,  or  applied  to 
bad  purposes ;  artifice ;  guile  ;  skUl  or  dexterity  em- 
ployed to  effect  purposes  by  deceit  or  shrewd  devices. 

You  have  that  crooked  wisdom  which  is  called  craft.  HcMiCS. 

The  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  sought  how  they  might  take 

him  by  craft,  and  put  him  to  death.  Mark  xiv.  1. 

5.  (Naut.)  A  vessel;  vessels  of  any  kind; — generally 
used  in  a  collective  sense. 

The  evolutions  of  the  numerous  tiny  craft  moving  over  the 
lake.  Prof.  Wilson. 

Small  craft,  small  vessels,  as  sloops,  schooners,  etc. 

Craft,  V,  i.  To  play  tricks|  to  practice  artifice.  [06s.] 
You  have  crafted  fair.  Shak, 

Craft'i-ly  (-i-ly),  adv.  [See  Crafty.]  With  craft; 
artfully ;   cunningly. 
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Craft'l-ness  (kraftT-nSs),  n.     Dexterity  in  devising 
and  effecting  a  purpose ;  cunning ;  artifice  j  stratagem. 
He  taketh  the  wise  in  their  own  craftiness.    Job  v.  13. 

Craftless  (-18s),  a.    Without  craft  or  cunning. 

Helpless,  crqftless,  and  innocent  people.    Jer.  Taylor. 

CraftS'man  (krafts'man),  n.;  pi.  Craftsmen  (-men). 
One  skilled  in  some  trade  or  manual  occupation ;  an 
artificer ;  a  mechanic. 

Crafts'man-Slllp,  n.    The  work  of  a  craftsman. 

CraftS'mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  n.  One  skilled  in  his  craft 
or  trade  ;  one  of  superior  cunning. 

In  cunning  persuasion  his  craftsmaster.       Holland. 

Craft'y  (kraft'J),  a.  [AS.  crxftig.']  1.  Relating  to,  or 
characterized  by,  craft  or  skill;  dexterous.  \_0bs.1 
"  Crajty  wotk."  P^ers  Plowman. 

2.  Possessing  dexterity ;  skilled  ;  skillful. 

A  noble  crafty  man  of  trees.  Wyclif. 

3.  Skillful  a.t  deceiving  others ;  characterized  by  craft ; 
cunning;  wily.     " A  pair  of  cro/<y  knaves. "  Shak. 

With  ansious  care  and  crafty  wiles.       J.  Baillk: 
Syn.  — Skillful:  dexterous;  cunning;  artful;  \vily  ; 
sly;  fraudulent;  deceitful;  subtle;  shrewd,    bee  Chn- 
Nuia. 

Crag  (krSg),  re.  [W.  craig  ;  akin  to  Gael.  c)-eag,  Corn. 
karaJc,  Armor,  karrek.']  1.  A  steep,  rugged  rock;  a 
rough,  broken  cliff,  or  point  of  a  rock,  on  a  ledge. 

From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  {Geol.)  A  partially  compacted  bed  of  gravel  mixed 
^  with  shells,  of  the  Tertiary  age. 

Crag,  11.    [A  form  of  craw :  cf.  D.  kraag  neck,  collar, 

G.  kragen.    See  Craw.]     1.  The  neck  or  throat.    [06i.] 

And  bear  the  crag  so  stiff  and  so  state.         Spenser. 

2.  The  neck  piece  or  scrag  of  mutton.  Johnson. 

Crag'ged  (-gSd),  a.  Full  of  crags,  or  steep,  broken 
rocks ;  abounding  with  prominences,  points,  and  ine- 
qualities ;  rough ;  rugged. 

Into  its  cragged  rents  descend.  J.  Baitlie. 

Crag'ged-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
cragged ;  cragginess. 

Crag'gl-ness  (-gi-n5s),  re.    The  state  of  being  craggy. 

Crag'gy  (krSg'gy),  a.  Full  of  crags;  rugged  with 
projecting  points  of  rocks;  as,  the  craggy  side  of  a 
mountain.    "The  era j^y  ledge."  Tennyson. 

Crags'man  (krSgz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Cragsmen  (-men). 
One  accustomed  to  climb  rocks  or  crags  ;  esp.,  one  who 
makes  a  business  of  climbing  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea 
to  get  the  eggs  of  sea  birds  or  the  birds  themselves. 

Crale  (kra),  re.    See  Crare.     [Ofti.] 

Craig'  floim'der  (krag'  floun'der).  [Scot,  craig  a 
rock.    SeelstCBAoJ    (.^ooi.)  The  pole  flounder. 

Crall  (kral),  re.   [See  Creel.]    A  creel  or  osier  basket. 

Crake  (krak),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  Crack.]  1.  To  cry  out 
harshly  and  loudly,  like  the  bird  called  crake. 

2.  To  boast;  to  speak  loudly  and  boastfully.     [06s.] 
Each  man  may  crake  of  that  which  was  his  own. 

Jlir.  for  Mag. 

Crake,  re.  A  boast.  See 
Crack,  re.     [OJs.]       Spenser. 

Crake,  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  kraka 
crow,  krakr  raven,  Sw.  kraka, 
Dan.  krage  ;  perh.  of  imitative 
origin.  Cf.  Crow.]  (.Z'ooZ.)  Any 
species  of  rail  of  the  genera 
Crex  and  Porzana  ; — so  called 
from    its   singular  cry.     See 

CORNCEAKE. 

CrakeTjer'ry  (-bSr'rT^),  re. 
(Bot.)  See  Crowbehrt. 

Crak'er  (krak'er),  n.  One  who  boasts ;  a  braggart. 
[06s.]  Old  Play. 

Cram  (krSm),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Ceammed  (krSmd) ; 
p. pr.  &  vb.  re.  Cramming.]  [AS.  crammian  to  cram; 
akin  to  Icel.  kremja  to  squeeze,  bruise,  Sw.  krama  to 
press.  Cf.  Cramp.]  1.  To  press,  force,  or  drive,  partic- 
ularly in  filling,  or  in  thrusting  one  thing  into  another ; 
to  stuff ;  to  crowd  ;  to  fill  to  superfluity  ;  as,  to  cram 
anything  into  a  basket ;  to  cram  a  room  with  people. 

Their  storehouses  crammed  with  grain.  Shak. 

He  will  cram  his  brass  down  our  throats.  Swift. 

2.  To  fill  with  food  to  satiety ;  to  stuff. 

Children  would  be  freer  from  diseases  if  they  were  not 
crammed  so  much  as  they  are  by  fond  mothers.  Locke. 

Cram  us  with  praise,  and  make  us 
As  fat  as  tame  things.  Sliak. 

3.  To  put  hastUy  through  an  extensive  course  of 
memorizing  or  study,  as  in  preparation  for  an  exami- 
nation ;  as,  a  pupil  is  crammed  by  his  tutor. 

Cram,  v.  i.  1.  To  eat  greedily,  and  to  satiety ;  to  stuff. 
Gluttony  .  .  . 
Crams,  and  blasphemes  Iiis  feeder.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  crude  preparation  for  a  special  occasion, 
as  an  examination,  by  a  hasty  and  extensive  course  of 
memorizing  or  study.     [Collog.^ 
Cram,  re.     1.  The  act  of  cramming. 

2.  Information  hastily  memorized  ;  as,  a  cram  for  an 
examination.     lColloq.'\ 

3.  ( Weaving)  A  warp  having  more  than  two  threads 
passing  through  each  dent  or  split  of  the  reed. 

CramObO  (-bo),  re.  [Cf.  Cramp,  a.,  difficult.]  1.  A 
game  in  which  one  person  gives  a  word,  to  which  another 
finds  a  rhyme. 

1  saw  in  one  comer  ...  a  cluster  of  men  and  women,  divert- 
ing themselves  with  a  game  at  crambo.  I  heard  several  double 
rhymes  . . .  which  raised  a  great  deal  of  mirth.  Addison, 

2.  A  word  rhyming  with  another  word. 
His  similes  in  order  set 
And  every  crambo  he  could  get.  Swift. 

Dnmb  crambo,  a  game  in  which  one  party  of  players 

five  a  word  which  rhymes  with  another,  which  last  is  to 
e  guessed  by  the  opposing  party,  who  represent  in  dumb 
show  what  they  think  it  to  be. 


Spotted  Crake  (Porzana 
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Cram'mer  (krSm'mer),  re.  One  who  crams ;  esp.,  one 
who  prepares  a  pupil  hastily  for  an  examination,  or  a 
pupil  who  is  thus  prepared.  Dickens. 

Cra-mol'sle  )  (kra-moi'zy),  a,     [F.  cramoisi  crimson. 

Cra-mol'sy  )      See  Crimson.]   Crimson.     [06s.] 

A  splendid  seignior,  magnificent  in  cramoisy  velvet.    Motley. 

Cramp  (krSmp),  «.  [OE.  crampe,  craumpe  ;  akin  to 
D.  &  Sw.  kramp,  Dan.  krampe,  G.  krampf  (whence  F. 
crampe),  Icel.  krappr  strait,  narrow,  and  to  B.  crimp, 
crumple;  ci.  cram.  See  Grape.]  1.  That  which  con- 
fines or  contracts ;  a  restraint  ;  a  shackle .  a  hindrance. 
A  narrow  fortune  is  a  cram})  to  a  great  mind.  L'Estrange. 
Crippling  his  pleasures  with  the  cramp  of  fear.    Cowpei-. 

2.  (Masonry)  A  device,  usually  of  iron  bent  at  the 
ends,  used  to  hold  together  blocks  of  stone,  timbers, 
etc.  ;  a  cramp  iron. 

3.  {Carp.)  A  rectangular  frame,  with  a 
tightening  screw,  used  for  compressing  the 
joints  of  framework,  etc. 

4.  A  piece  of  wood  having  a  curve  corres- 
ponding to  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  in- 
step, on  which  the  upper  leather  of  a  boot  is 
stretched  to  give  it  the  requisite  shape. 

5.  (Med.)  A  spasmodic  and  painful  invol- 
untary contraction  of  a  muscle  or  muscles,  as 
of  the  leg. 

The  cramp,  divers  nights,  gripeth  him  in  his  legs. 
Sir  ?'.  More. 

Cramp  bone,  the  patella  of  a  sheep  ;  —  formerly  used 
as  a  charm  for  the  cramp.  Halliweil.  "  He  could  turn 
cramp  bones  into  chess  men."  Dickens.  —  Cramp  ring,  a 
ring  formerly  supposed  to  have  virtue  in  averting  or 
curmg  cramp,  as  having  been  consecrated  by  one  of  the 
kings  of  England  on  Good  Friday. 

Cramp,  v.       _    _ 

p,  pr,  &  vb,  re.  Cramping.]    I.  To  compress ;  to  restrain 
from  free  action ;  to  confine  and  contract ;  to  hinder. 

The  mind  may  be  as  much  cramped  by  too  much  knowledge 
as  by  ignorance.  Layard. 

2.  To  fasten  or  hold  with,  or  as  with,  a  cramp. 

3.  Hence,  to  bind  together ;  to  unite. 

The  .  .  .  fabric  of  universal  justice  is  well  cramped  and 
bolted  together  in  all  its  parts.  Burke. 

4.  To  form  on  a  cramp  ;  as,  to  cramp  boot  legs. 

5.  To  affiict  with  cramp. 

"When  the  gout  cramps  my  joints.  Ford. 

To  cramp  the  wheels  of  a  wagon,  to  turn  the  front  wheels 

out  of  Une  with  the  hind  wheels,  so  that  one  of  them  shall 

be  against  the  body  of  the  wagon. 
Cramp,  a.    [See  Ceamp,  m.]    Knotty  ;  difficult.    [JB.] 
Care  being  taken  not  to  add  any  of  the  cramp  reasons  for 

this  opinion.  Coleridge. 

Cram'pet  (krSm'pet),  re.  [See  Ceamp,  re.]  (Mil.)  A 
cramp  iron  or  cramp  ring  ;  a  chape,  as  of  a  scabbard. 
[Written  also  crampit  and  crampette.'] 

Cramp'flsll'  (kramp'fish'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  The  torpedo, 
or  electric  ray,  the  touch  of  which  gives  an  electric 
shock.    See  Electeic  fish,  and  Torpedo. 

Cramp'    i'ron   (i'urn).     See  Ceamp,  re.,  2. 

Cram'pit  (krSm'pit),  re.     (Mil.)  See  Crampet. 

II  Cram'pon  (kram'pon),  re.  [F.  See  Ceampoons.] 
(Bot. )  An  aerial  rootlet  for  support  in  climbing,  as  of  ivy. 

Cram'po-nee' (l£ram'po-ne'),a.  [F.  cram^oreree.  See 
Ceampoons.]  (Her.)  Having  a  cramp  or  square  piece  at 
the  end ;  —  said  of  a  cross  so  furnished. 

Cram-poons'  (krSm-poonz'),  re.  pi.  [F.  crampon,  fr. 
OHG.  chramph  crooked ;  akin  to  G.  /.rajnjo/ cramp.  See 
Cramp,  re.,  and  cf.  Crampon.]  1.  A  clutch  formed  of 
hooked  pieces  of  iron,  like  double  calipers,  for  raising 
stones,  lumber,  blocks  of  ice,  etc. 

2.  Iron  instruments  with  sharp  points,  worn  on  the 
shoes  to  assist  in  gaining  or  keeping  a  foothold. 

Cramp'y  (krSmp'y),  a.     1.  Affected  with  cramp. 

2.  Productive  of,  or  abounding  in,  cramps.  "This 
crampy  coimtry."  Howitt. 

Cran  (kran).  Crane  (kran),  re.  [Scot.,  fr.  Gael,  crann."] 
A  measure  for  fresh  herrings,  —  as  many  as  will  fill  a 
barrel.     \Scot.'\  H.  Miller. 

Cran'age  (kran'aj),  re.  [See  Crane.]  1.  The  liberty 
of  using  a  crane,  as  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels. 

2.  The  money  or  price  paid  for  the  use  of  a  crane. 

CranTier-ry  (krSn'ber-ry),  re.  /  pi.  Ceanbereies  (-riz). 
[So  named  from  its  fruit  being  ripe  in  the  spring  when 
the  cranes  return.  Dr.  Prior.^  (Bot.)  A  red,  acid 
berry,  much  used  for  making  sauce,  etc. ;  also,  the  plant 
producing  it  (several  species  of  Vaccinium  or  Oiycoccus). 
The  high  cranberry  or  cranberry  tree  is  a  species  of  Fi- 
burnum  (  K.  Opulus),  and  the  other  is  sometimes  called 
low  cranberry  or  marsh  cranberry  to  distinguish  it. 

Cranch  (kranch),  V.  t.     See  Craunch. 

Crane  (kran),  re.  [AS.  cran  ; 
akin  to  D.  &  LG.  kraan,  G. 
kranich,  krahn  (this  in  sense 
2),  Gr.  ye'pai/os,  L.  grus,  W.  & 
Armor,  garan,  OSlav.  zeravi, 
Lith.  gerve,  Icel.  Irani,  Sw. 
irana,  Dan.  trane.  V24.  Cf. 
Geranium.]  1.  (Zo'dl.)  A  wad- 
ing bird  of  the  genus  Grus,  and 
allied  genera,  of  various  spe- 
cies, having  a  long,  straight  bill, 
and  long  legs  and  neck. 

|I[^=  The  common  European 
crane  is  Orus  cinerea.  The 
sand-hill  crane  (O.  Mexicana) 
and  the  whooping  crane  (O, 
Americana)  are  large  American 
species.  The  Balearic  or  crowned 
crane  is  Balearica  pavoninn. 
The  name  is  sometimes  errone- 
ously appUed  to  the  herons  and 
cormorants. 

2.  A  machine  for  raising  and  lowering  heavy  weights. 


European  Crane 
( Grus  cinerea). 


One  form  of  Crane, 
2. 


and,  while  holding  them  suspended,  transporting  them 
through  a  limited  lateral  distance. 
In  one  form  it  consists  of  a  project- 
ing arm  or  jib  of  timber  or  iron,  a 
rotating  post  or  base,  and  the  nec- 
essary tackle,  windlass,  etc. ;  —  so 
called  from  a  fancied  similarity  be- 
tween its  arm  and  the  neck  of  a 
crane.     See  Illust.  of  Deerick. 

3.  An  iron  arm  with  horizontal 
motion,  attached  to  the  side  or  back 
of  a  fireplace,  for  supporting  ket- 
tles, etc.,  over  a  fire. 

4-  A  siphon,  or  bent  pipe,  for 
drawing  liquors  out  of  a  cask. 

5.  (Naut.)  A  forked  post  or  pro- 
jecting bracket  to  support  spars, 
etc. ;  —  generally  used  in  pairs.     See  Crotch,  2. 

Crane  fly  (Zo'dl.),  a  dipterous  insect  with  long  legs,  of  the 
genus  Tipiila.  —  Derrick  crane.  See  Derrick.  —  Gigantic 
crane.  (Zo'ol.)  See  Adjutant,  re.,  3. —  Traveling  crane. 
Traveler  crane,  Traversing  crane  (Alach.),  a  crane  mounted 
on  wheels ;  esp.,  an  overhead  crane  consisting  of  a  crab  or 
other  hoisting  apparatus  traveling  on  rails  or  beams  fixed 
overhead,  as  in  a  machine  shop  or  foundry.  —  Water 
crane,  a  kind  of  hydrant  with  a  long  swinging  spout,  for 
filling  locomotive  tenders,  water  carts,  etc.,  with  water. 

Crane  (kran),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Craned  (krand) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Craning.]  1.  To  cause  to  rise  ;  to  raise 
or  lift,  as  by  a  crane  ;  —  with  up,     [i?.] 

What  engines,  what  instruments  are  used  in  craning  up  a 

soul,  sunk  Dclow  the  center,  to  the  highest  heavens.  Bates. 

An  upstart  craned  up  to  the  height  he  has.    Massinger, 

2.  To  stretch,  as  a  crane  stretches  its  neck ;  as,  to 
crane  the  neck  disdainfully.  G,  Eliot. 

Crane,  v.  i.  To  reach  forward  with  head  and  neck,  in 
order  to  see  better ;  as,  a  hunter  cranes  forward  before 
taking  a  leap.  Beaconsfield.     Thackeray, 

The  passengers  eagerly  craning  forward  over  the  bulwarks. 

Howells, 

Crane' s'-bill'  (krSnz'bTl'),  re.  1.  (Bot.)  The  gera- 
nium ;  —  so  named  from  the  long  axis  of  the  fruit,  which 
resembles  the  beak  of  a  crane.  Dr,  Prior, 

2.   (iSur^. )  A  pair  of  long-beaked  forceps. 

Crang  (krang),  re.     See  Krang. 

II  Cra'nl-a  (kra'ni-a),  re.    [NL.]   (^ooZ.)  A  genus  of  liv- 
ing Brachiopoda  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  cranium  or 
skull. 

Cra'nl-al  (kra'nT-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  cranium. 

Cra'ni-0-clasm  (kra'ni-o-klSz'm),  n 
[Cranium  -f-  Gr.  xKav  to  break.]  (Med  ) 
The  crushing  of  a  child's  head,  as  with 
the  cranioclast  or  craniotomy  forceps  in 
cases  of  very  difficult  delivery. 

Dunglison. 

Cra'nl-0-clast  (-kiSst),  re.     (3led.) 

An  instrument  for  crushing  the  head 

of  a  fetus,  to  facilitate  delivery  in  difficult  oases. 

Cra'ni-0-fa'cial  (-fa'shol),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
cranium  and  face ;  as,  the  craniofacial  angle. 

Cra'ni-Og'no-my  (-og'no-my),  re.  [Cranium  -f-  Gr. 
yviavai,  ytyvuicricew,  to  know.]  The  science  of  the  form 
and  characteristics  of  the  skull,     [i?.] 

Cra'nl-0-lOg'ic-al  (-6-loj'T-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  craniology. 

Cra'ni-Ol'O-gist  (-51'o-jTst),  re.  One  proficient  in  cra- 
niology ;  a  phrenologist. 

Cra'ni-ol'o-gy  (-jy),  n,  [Cranium  -\-  -logy,"]  The 
department  of  science  (as  of  ethnology  or  archceology) 
which  deals  with  the  shape,  size,  proportions,  indications, 
etc.,  of  skulls ;  the  study  of  skulls. 

Cra'ni-om'e-ter  (kra'nT-om'e-ter),  re.  [Cranium  -\- 
-meter.']    An  instrument  for  measurmg  the  size  of  skulls. 

Cra'nI-0-met'ric  (-o-met'rTk),  1  a.     Pertaining  to  cra- 

Cra'ni-o-met'ric-al  (-rl-kal),   (     niometry. 

Cra'ni-om'e-try  (kra'nt-om'e-try),  re.  Tlie  art  or  act 
of  measuring  skulls. 

Cra'ni-OS'co-pist  (kra'nT-Ss'kS-pIst),  re.  One  skilled 
in,  or  who  practices,  cranioscopy. 

It  was  found  of  equal  dimension  in  a  literary  man  whose 
skull  puzzled  the  cranioscopists.  Coleridge. 

Cra'ni-Os'CO-py  (-py),  re.  [Cranium  -\-  -scopy.J  Sci- 
entific examination  of  the  cranium. 

II  Cra'ni-O'ta  (kra'ni-o'ta),  re.  pi,  [NL.,  fr.  cranium.'] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  comprehensive  division  of  the  Vertebrata,  in- 
cluding all  those  that  have  a  skull. 

Cra'ni-Ot'0-my  (kra'nt-ot'o-my),  re.  [Cranium  -)- 
Gr.  T^tiveiv  to  cut  off.]  (Med.)  The  operation  of  opening 
the  fetal  head,  in  order  to  effect  delivery. 

Cra'ni-um  (kra'nt-um),  re.  ;  pi.  E.  Craniums  (-limz), 
L.  Crania  (-a).  [NL. ,  fr.  Gr.  xpaviov ;  akin  to  Kapa  head.] 
The  skull  of  an  animal ;  especially,  that  part  of  the  skull, 
either  cartilaguious  or  bony,  which  immediately  incloses 
the  brain ;  the  brain  case  or  brainpan.    See  Skull. 

Crank  (krSnk),  re.  [OE.  cranke ;  akin  to  E.  cringe, 
cringle,  crinkle,  and  to  crank,  a.,  the  root  meaning,  prob- 
ably, "  to  turn,  twist."  See  Ceinge.]  1.  (Maeh.)  A 
bent  portion  of 
■an  axle,  or  shaft, 
or  .an  arm  keyed 
at  right  angles 
to  the  end  of  a 
shaft,  by  which 

motion     is    im-         

parted  to  or  re-    j  gj     ,    ^,      ^    g  Double  Crank  ;  S  Bell 
ceived  from  it ;  "  Crank. 

also    u  s  e  d    t  o 

change  circular  into  reciprocating  motion,  or  recipro- 
cating into  circular  motion.     See  Bei.l  crank. 

2.  Any  bend,  turn,  or  winding,  as  of  a  passage. 

So  many  turning  crani:s  these  have,  so  many  crooks.  Spcnsefk 


Crania  {Crania 
antiqua).  Nat. 
size. 
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use,   unite,  rijde,   full,  up,   firn  ;     pity ;     food,  fo"ot ;     out,   oil ;     cliair ;     go ;     sing,  ink ;     then,  tliin ;     boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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3.  A  twist  or  tiun  in  speech  ;  a  conceit  consisting  in  a 
change  of  the  form  or  meaning  of  a  word. 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles.  Milton. 

4.  A  twist  or  turn  of  the  mind ;  caprice ;  whim ; 
crotchet ;  also,  a  fit  of  temper  or  passion.    IProv.  Eng."] 

Violent  of  temper ;  subject  to  sudden  cranks.   Carlyle. 

6.  A  person  full  of  crotchets ;  one  given  to  fantastic 
or  impracticable  projects;  one  whose  judgment  is  per- 
verted in  respect  to  a  particular  matter.     \_Colloq.'] 

6.  A  sick  person;  an  invalid.     [06s.] 

Thou  art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater.       Burton. 

Crank  axle  (Mach.),  a  driving  axle  formed  with  a  crank 
or  cranks,  as  in  some  kinds  of  locomotives.  —  Crank  pin 
(Mack.),  the  cylindrical  piece  which  forms  the  handle,  or 
to  which  the  connecting  rod  is  attached,  at  the  end  of  a 
crank,  or  between  the  arms  of  a  double  crank.  —  Crank 
shaft,  a  shaft  bent  into  a  crank,  or  having  a  crank  fas- 
tened to  it,  by  wliich  it  drives  or  is  driven.  —  Crank  wheel, 
a  wheel  acting  as  a  crank,  or  having  a  wrist  to  which  a 
connecting  rod  is  attached. 

Crank  (krSnk),  a.  [AS.  crane  weak ;  akin  to  Icel. 
krangr,  D.  &  G.  krank  sick,  weak  (cf.  D.  krengen  to  ca- 
reen).    Cf.  Crank,  n.]     1.  Sick;  infirm.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

2.  (Naut.)  Liable  to  careen  or  be  overset,  as  a  ship 
when  she  is  too  narrow,  or  has  not  sufficient  ballast,  or 
is  loaded  too  high,  to  carry  full  sail. 

3.  Full  of  spirit ;  brisk  ;  lively  ;  sprightly  ;  overconfi- 
dent ;  opinionated. 

He  who  was,  a  httle  before,  bedrid, . . .  was  now  crank  and 
lusty.  UdalL 

If  you  strong  electioners  did  not  think  you  were  among  the 
elect,  you  would  not  be  so  crank  about  it.  Mrs.  Stowe. 

Crank,  v.  i.  [See  Crank,  n.]  To  run  with  a  winding 
course  ;  to  double ;  to  crook  ;  to  wind  and  turn. 

See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in.  Shak. 

Crank'bird'  (-herd'),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  small  European 
woodpecker  {Picus  minor). 

Cranked  (krSnkt),  a.  Formed  with,  or  having,  a  bend 
or  crank ;  as,  a  cranked  axle. 

Crank'1-ness  (krSnk'I-ngs),  n.     Crankness.      Lowell. 

Cran'kle  (krSn'k'T),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Crinkle.]  To  break 
into  bends,  turns,  or  angles ;  to  crinkle. 

Old  Vega's  stream  .  .  .  drew  her  humid  train  aslope, 
Crankhng  her  banks.  J.  Philips. 

Cran'kle,  v.  i.     To  bend,  turn,  or  wind. 

Along  the  crankling  path.  Drayton. 

Cran'kle,  n.     A  bend  or  turn ;  a  twist ;  a  crinkle. 

Crank'ness  (krSnk'ngs),  n.  1.  {Naut.)  Liability  to 
be  overset ;  —  said  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel. 

2.  Sprightliness ;  vigor;  health. 

Crank'y  (-y),  a.     1.  FuU  of  spirit ;  crank. 

2.  Addicted  to  crotchets  and  whims ;  unreasonable 
in  opinions;  crotchety.     [CoHog.] 

3.  Unsteady  ;  easy  to  upset ;  crank. 

Cran'nled  (krSn'nId),  a.  Having  crannies,  chinks,  or 
fissures  ;   as,  a  crannied  wall.  Tennyson. 

Cran'nog  (krSn'nSg),  Cran'noge  (krSn'n5j), ».  [From 
Celtic  ;  cf.  Gael,  crann  a  tree.]  One  of  the  stockaded 
islands  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  which  in  ancient  times 
were  numerous  in  the  lakes  of  both  countries.  They  may 
be  regarded  as  the  very  latest  class  of  prehistoric  strong- 
holds, reaching  their  greatest  development  in  early  his- 
toric times,  and  surviving  through  the  Middle  Ages.  See 
also  Lake  dwellings,  under  Lake.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Cran'ny  (krSn'ny),  n.  ;  pi.  Crannies  (-niz).  [F.  cran 
notch,  prob.  from  L.  crena  (a  doubtful  word).]  1.  A 
small,  narrow  opening,  fissure,  crevice,  or  chink,  as  in  a 
wall,  or  other  substance. 

In  a  firm  building,  the  cavities  ought  not  to  be  filled  with 

rubbish,  but  witli  brick  or  stone  fitted  to  the  crannies.  Dri/den. 

He  peeped  into  every  cranny.  Arbutknot. 

2.  {Glass  MaJcing)   A  tool  for  forming  the  necks  of 

bottles,  etc. 

Cran'ny,  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Crannied  (-nid)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Crannying.]  1.  To  crack  into,  or  become  full 
of,  crannies.     [iJ.] 

The  ground  did  cranny  everywhere.        Golding. 
2.  To  haunt,  or  enter  by,  crannies. 

All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind.    Byron. 

Cran'ny,    a.      [Perh.   for  cranky.     See  Crank,   a.] 

Quick  ;   giddy  ;  thoughtless.     IProv.  Eng.l     Halliwell. 

Cran-ta'ra  (krSn-ta'ra  or  -ta'ra),  n.      [Gael,  crann- 

iara.']     The  fiery  cross,  used  as  a  rallying  signal  in  the 

Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Grants  (krSnts),  n.   [Cf.  D.  krans,  G.  kranz.']    A  gar- 
land carried  before  the  bier  of  a  maiden.     [06.s.] 
Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants. 
Her  maiden  strewments.  Shak. 

Crap'au-dine  (krSp'a-dTn),  a.  [F.,  n.]  (Arch.)  Turn- 
ing on  pivots  at  the  top  and  bottom  ;  —  said  of  a  door. 

Crap'au-dine,  n.  [F.]  (Far.)  An  ulcer  on  the  coro- 
net of  a  horse.  Bailey. 
Crape  (krap),  n.  [F.  crepe,  fr.  L.  crispus  curled, 
crisped.  See  Crisp.]  A  thin,  crimped  stuff,  made  of 
raw  silk  gummed  and  twisted  on  the  mill.  Black 
crape  is  much  used  for  mom-ning  garments,  also  for 
the  dress  of  some  clergymen. 

A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn.  Pope. 

Crape  myrtle  (Bo/.),  a  very  ornamental  shrub  (Lager- 
siromia  Indica)  from  the  East  Indies,  often  planted  in 
the  Southern  United  States.  Its  foliage  is  like  that  of 
the  myrtle,  and  the  flower  has  wavy  crisped  petals.  — 
Oriental  crape.    See  Canton  crape. 

Crape,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Craped  (krapt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  CRAPiKa.]  [F-  creper,  fr.  L.  crispare  to  curl, 
crisp,  fr.  crispus.  See  Crape,  n.]  To  form  into  ring- 
lets ;  to  curl ;  to  crimp ;  to  friz  ;  as,  to  crape  the  hair ; 
to  crape  silk. 

The  hour  for  curling  and  craping  the  hair.  Mad.  D'Arblay. 

Crape'flsh'  (krap'f  ish'),  n.    Salted  codfish  hardened 

by  pressure.  Kane. 

C^ap'nel  (krSp'nel),  re.     A  hook  or  drag  ;  a  grapneL 

Orap'pie  (kr5p'pT),  n.     (Zool.)  A  kind  of  fresh-water 


bass  of  the  genus  Pomoxys,  found  in  the  rivers  of  the 
Southern  United  States  and  Mississippi  valley.  There 
are  several  species.     [Written  also  croppie.'] 


Crappie 


Crap'ple  (krSp'p'l),  re.   [See  Grapple.]  A  claw.  \_Obs.'] 

Craps  (krSps),  re.  A  gambling  game  with  dice.  [Local, 
U.  S.^ 

II  Crap'U-la(krSp'ii-la),  )  n.   [L.  crapula  intoxication.] 

Crap'ule  (krap'iil),        (     Same  as  Crapulence. 

Crap'u-lence  (-ii-lens),  n.  The  sickness  occasioned  by 
intemperance  ;  surfeit.  Bailey. 

Crap'u-lent  (-lent),  )  a.    [L.  crapulentus,  crapulosus  : 

Crap'U-lOUS  (-liis),  )  cf.  F.  crapuleux.']  Surcharged 
with  Uquor ;  sick  from  excessive  indulgence  in  liquor ; 
drunk  ;  given  to  excesses.     [jK.] 

Crap'y  (krap'J),  a.    Resembling  crape. 

Crare  (krSr),  n.  [OF.  craier,  creer,  croyer,  ship  of 
war,  LL.  craiera,  creyera,  perh.  from  G.  krieger  warrior, 
or  D.  krijger.']  A  slow,  unwieldy  trading  vessel.  [06s.] 
[Written  also  crayer,  cray,  and  craie.'\  Shak. 

Crase  (kraz),  v.  t.  [See  Craze.]  To  break  in  pieces ; 
to  crack.     [06s.]     "  The  pot  was  craserf. "         Chaucer. 

Crash  (krSsh),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Crashed  (krSsht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Crashing.]  [OE.  craschen,  the  same 
word  as  crasen  to  break,  E.  craze.  See  Ceaze.]  To 
break  in  pieces  violently ;  to  dash  together  with  noise 
and  violence.     [iJ.] 

He  shakt  his  head,  and  crai^ht  his  teeth  for  ire.     Fairfax. 

Crash,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  loud,  clattering  sound,  as 
of  many  things  falling  and  breaking  at  once ;  to  break  in 
pieces  with  a  harsh  noise. 

_  Roofs  were  blazing  and  walls  crashing  in  every  part  of  the 
city.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  break  with  violence  and  noise ;  as,  the  chimney 
in  falling  crashed  through  the  roof. 

Crash,  n.  1.  A  loud,  sudden,  confused  sound,  as  of 
many  things  falling  and  breaking  at  once. 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds.     Addison. 

2.  Ruin  ;  failure ;  sudden  breaking  down,  as  of  a  busi- 
ness house  or  a  commercial  enterprise. 

Crash,  re.  [L.  crassus  coarse.  See  Crass.]  Coarse, 
heavy,  narrow  linen  cloth,  used  esp.  for  towels. 

Crash'lng,  n.  The  noise  of  many  things  falling  and 
breaking  at  once. 

There  shall  be  ...  a  great  crashing  from  the  hills.    Zeph.  i.  10. 

Cra'sls  (kra'sls),  n.  [LL.,  temperament,  fr.  Gr.  Kpa- 
o-t9,  fr.  Kepavmjvat.  to  mix.]  1.  (Med.)  A  mixture  of  con- 
stituents, as  of  the  blood ;  constitution  ;  temperament. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  contraction  of  two  vowels  (as  the  final 
and  initial  vowels  of  united  words)  into  one  long  vowel, 
or  into  a  diphthong ;  synaeresis ;  as,  cogo  for  coago. 

II  Cras'pe-dO'ta  (krSs'pe-do'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Kpaa~rreSova-8ai  to  be  bordered  or  edged.]  (Zool.)  The 
hydroid  or  naked-eyed  medusae.     See  Hydeoidea. 

Cras'pe-dOte  (krSs'pe-dot),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Craspedota. 

Crass  (krSs),  a.  [L.  crassus  thick,  fat,  gross,  prob. 
orig.,  closely  woven.  See  Grease  auimal  fat,  and  cf. 
Crate,  Hurdle.]  Gross ;  thick ;  dense  ;  coarse ;  not  elab- 
orated or  refined.  "  Crass  and  fumid  exhalations."  Sir 
T.Browne.     "Crass  ignorance."     Cudworth. 

Cras'sa-ment  (kras'sa-ment),       )  re.     [L.  crassamen- 

II  Cras'sa-men'tum  (-mgn'tilm),  )  turn,  fr.  crassare 
to  make  thick.  See  Crass,  a.]  A  semisolid  mass  or  clot, 
especially  that  formed  in  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

Cras'si-ment  (krSs'sT-ment),  n.     See  Crassabient. 

Cras'sl-tUde  (-tud),  n.  [L.  crassiludo.]  Grosssness ; 
coarseness;  thickness;  density.  Bacon. 

Crass'ness  (krSs'ngs),  n.  Grossness.  [Obs.}  Glanvill. 

Cras'tl-na'tlon  (kras'tT-na'shtin),  re.  [L.  crastinus 
of  to-morrow,  from  eras  to-morrow.]  Procrastination  ; 
a  putting  off  tiU  to-morrow.     [06s.] 

II  Cra-tSe'gUS  (kra-te'gus),  w.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kparatyos.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  small,  hardy  trees,  including  the  haw- 
thorn, much  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Cratch  (krach  ;  224),  re.  [OE.  cracche,  crecche,  F. 
creche  crib,  manger,  fr.  OHG.  krippa,  krippea,  G.  krippe 
crib.  See  Crib.]  A  manger  or  open  frame  for  hay  ;  a 
crib  ;  a  rack.     [06s.] 

Begin  from  first  where  He  encradled  was. 

In  simple  cratch,  wrapt  in  a  wad  of  hay.  Spenser. 

Cratch  cradle,  a  representation  of  the  figure  of  the 
cratch,  made  upon  the  fingers  with  a  string ;  cat's 
cradle  ;  —  called  also  scratch  cradle. 

Crate  (krat),  re.  [L.  craiis  hurdle  ;  perh.  akin  to  E. 
cradle.  See  Hurdle,  and  cf.  Grate  a  framework.]  1.  A 
large  basket  or  hamper  of  wickerwork,  used  for  the  trans- 
portation of  china,  crockery,  and  similar  wares. 

2.  A  box  or  case  whose  sides  are  of  wooden  slats  with 
interspaces,  —  used  especially  for  transporting  fruit. 

Crate,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Crating.]  To  pack  in  a  crate  or  case  for  transportation  ; 
as,  to  crate  a  sewing  machine  ;  to  crate  peaches. 

Cra'ter  (kra'ter),  re.  [L.  crater,  craiera,  a  mixing  ves- 
sel, the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  Gr.  Kparrip,  fr.  Kepavvvvat 
to  mix ;  cf.  Skr.  grl  to  mix,  fir  to  cook,  fro,  to  cook.  Cf. 
Grail,  in  Holy  Grail.']  1.  The  basinlike  opening  or 
mouth  of  a  volcano,  through  which  the  chief  eruption 
comes  ;  similarly,  the  mouth  of  a  geyser,  about  which  a 
cone  of  silica  is  often  built  up. 


2.  (Mil.)  The  pit  left  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine. 

3.  (Astron.)  A  constellation  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere ;  —  called  also  the  Cup. 

Cra-ter'I-fonn  (kra-tSr'I-fSrm),  a.  [L.  cratera  + 
-form.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  shallow  bowl;  — 
said  of  a  corolla. 

Cra'ter-OUS  (kra'ter-iis),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, a  crater,     [i?.]  R.  Browning. 

Craunch  (kranch),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Craunchbd 
(krancht);  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ceaunchino.]  [See  Crunch.] 
To  crush  with  the  teeth ;  to  chew  with  violence  and 
noise  ;  to  crunch.  Swift. 

Cra-vat'  (kra-v5t'),  re.  [F.  cravate,  fr.  Cravate  a 
Croat,  an  inhabitant  of  Croatia,  one  of  a  body  of  Austrian 
troops,  from  whom,  in  1636,  this  article  of  dress  was 
adopted  in  France.]  A  neckcloth  ;  a  piece  of  sUk,  fine 
muslin,  or  other  cloth,  worn  by  men  about  the  neck. 

While  his  wig  was  combed  and  his  cravat  tied.  Macaulay. 

Cra-vat'ted  (kra-vSt'tgd),  a.    Wearing  a  cravat. 

The  young  men  faultlessly  appointed,  handsomely  cravat- 
ted.  Thackeray^ 

Crave  (krav),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Craved  (kravd) ; 
p.pr.  &vb.  n.  Craving.]  [AS.  crafian;  akin  to  Icel. 
krefja,  Sw.  kfdfva,  Dan.  krs:ve.~\  1.  To  ask  with  ear- 
nestness or  importunity ;  to  ask  with  submission  or  hu- 
mility ;  to  beg  ;  to  entreat ;  to  beseech  ;  to  implore. 

I  crave  your  honor's  pardon.  Shak. 

Joseph  .  .  .  went  in  boldly  unto  Pilate,  and  craved  the  body 
of  Jesus.  Mark  xv.  43, 

2.  To  call  for,  as  a  gratification ;  to  long  for  ;  hence, 
to  require  or  demand ;  as,  the  stomach  craves  food. 

His  path  is  one  that  eminently  craves  weary  walking. 

Edmund  Gumey, 
Syn.  —  To  ask ;  seek ;  beg ;  beseech ;  implore ;  entreat ; 
solicit ;  request ;  supplicate ;  adjure. 

Crave,  v.  i.  To  desire  strongly ;  to  feel  an  insatiable 
longing ;  as,  a  craving  appetite. 

Once  one  may  a-ave  for  love.  Suckling. 

Cra'ven  (kra'v'n),  a.  [OE.  cravant,  cravaunde,  OF. 
cravante  struck  down,  p.  p.  of  cravunter,  crevanter,  to 
break,  crush,  strike  down,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  crepan- 
tare,  fr.  L.  crepans,  p.  pr.  of  crepare  to  break,  crack, 
rattle.  Cf.  Crevice,  Crepitate.]  Cowardly;  faint- 
hearted; spiritless.  "His  crai;ere  heart."  Shak. 
The  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
In  craven  fear  of  the  sarcasm  of  Dorset.  Macaulay. 
Cra'ven,  re.  [Formerly  written  also  cravant  and  era- 
vent.]  A  recreant ;  a  coward ;  a  weak-hearted,  spiritless 
feUow.    See  Recreant,  re. 

King  Henry.    Is  it  fit  this  soldier  keep  his  oath  ? 
Fluellen.    He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Coward ;  poltroon  ;  dastard. 
Cra'ven,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ceavened  (-v'nd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cravening.]     To  make  recreant,  weaJt, 
spiritless,  or  cowardly.     [06s.] 

There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine. 

That  cravens  my  weak  hand.  Shak, 

Crav'er  (krSv'er),  n.    One  who  craves  or  begs. 
Craving  (-ing),  re.    Vehement  or  urgent  desire ;  long* 
ing  for ;  beseeching. 

A  succession  of  cravings  and  satiety.    L* Estrange. 

—  Crav'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Crav'lng-ness,  n. 

Craw  (kra),  re.  [Akin  to  D.  kraag  neck,  collar,  G. 
kragen,  Sw.  krafva  craw,  Dan.  kro,  and  possibly  to  Gr. 
|3poy;(os  (E.  bronchus),  or  /Spd^eos  throat.  V25.  Cf. 
Crag  neck.]  (Zool.)  (a)  The  crop  of  a  bird.  (6)  The 
stomach  of  an  animal. 

Oraw'flsh'  (kra'f  ish'),  Cray'fish'  (kra'f Ish'),  re.  ;  pi. 
-FISHES  or  -HSH.  '  [Corrupted  fr.  OE.  crevis,  creves,  OF. 
crevice,  F.  ecrevisse, 
fr.  OHG.  krebiz  crab, 
G.  krebs.  See  Crab. 
The  ending  -fish  I 
arose  from  confusion 
withE./sA.]  (Zo'ol.) 
Any  crustacean  of  the 
family  Astacidss,  re- 
sembling the  lobster, 
but  smaller,  and  found 
in  fresh  waters.  Craw-, 
fishes  are  esteemed 
very  delicate  food  both 
in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. The  North  Amer- 
ican species  are  numer- 
ous and  mostly  belong 
to  the  genus  Camba- 
rus.  The  blind  craw- 
fish of  the  Mammoth 
Cave  is  Cambarus  pel- 
lucidus.  The  common 
European  species  is 
Astacus  fluviatilis. 

Craw'ford     (kra'- 

ferd),  n.     A  Crawford 

peach ;  a  well-known  freestone  peach,  with  yellow  flesh, 

first  raised  by  Mr.  William  Crawford,  of  New  Jersey. 

Crawl  (kral),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ceawled  (krald) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crawling.]  [Dan.  kravle,  or  Icel.  krafla, 
to  paw,  scrabble  with  the  hands ;  akin  to  Sw.  krdla  to 
crawl ;  cf.  LG.  krabbeln,  D.  krabbelen  to  scratch.]  1.  To 
move  slowly  by  drawing  the  body  along  the  ground,  aa  a 
worm  ;  to  move  slowly  on  hands  and  knees ;  to  creep. 

A  worm  finds  what  it  searches  after  only  by  feeling,  as  it 
crawls  from  one  thing  to  another.  Grew. 

2.  Hence,  to  move  or  advance  in  a  feeble,  slow,  or 
timorous  manner. 

He  was  hardly  able  to  crawl  about  the  room.    Arhuthnot. 
The  meanest  thing  that  crawVd  beneath  my  eyes.    Byron, 

3.  To  advance    slowly   and    furtively;    to    insinuate 


American  Crawfish 
(  Cambarus  affinis). 


ale,  senate,  care,   am,   arm,   ask,  final,  aU;     eve,  event,  end,   fSm,   recent;     ice,   idea,   ni;     old,   obey,   6rb,   odd; 
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one's  self ;  to  advance  or  gain  influence  by  servile  or  ob- 
sequious conduct. 

Secretly  crawling  up  the  battered  walls.        KTiolles. 
Hath  crawled  into  the  favor  of  the  king.  ShaJc. 

Absurd  opinions  crawl  about  the  world.  South, 

4.  To  have  a  sensation  as  of  Insects  creeping  over  the 
body  ;  as,  the  flesh  crawls.    See  Ckeep,  v.  i.,  7. 

Crawl  (kral),  n.  The  act  or  motion  of  crawling ; 
slow  motion,  as  of  a  creeping  animal. 

Crawl,  n.  [Cf.  Kraal.]  A  pen  or  inclosure  of  stakes 
and  hurdles  on  the  seacoast,  for  holding  fish. 

Crawl'er  (kral'er),  71.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
crawls ;  a  creeper  ;  a  reptile. 

Crawl'y  (kral'y),  a.    Creepy.     [Collog.} 

Cray  (kra),  Cray'er  (-er),  re.    See  Ceare.     [Obs-I 

Cray'fish'  (kra'fish'),  n.    {Zool.)    See  Crawfish. 

Cray'on  (kra'fiu),  n.  [F.,  a  crayon,  a  lead  pencil 
{crayon  Conte  Cont6's  pencil,  ^^^mmmmtrm^^m^^^ 
i.  e.,  one  made  of  a  black  com-    ^^Sl^  --=i 

pound  invented  by  Conte),  fr.         Crayon  and  Crayon 
craie  chalk,  L.  creta ;  said  to  be,  Holder. 

properly,  Cretan  earth,  fr.  Creta  the  island  Crete.  Cf. 
Cretaceous.]  1.  An  implementfor  drawing,  made  of  clay 
and  plumbago,  or  of  some  preparation  of  chalk,  usually 
sold  in  small  prisms  or  cylinders. 

Let  no  day  pass  over  you  .  .  .  without  giving  some  strokes  of 
the  pencil  or  the  crayon.  Dryden. 

^W°  The  black  crayon  gives  a  deeper  black  than  the 
leaa  pencil.  This  and  the  colored  crayons  are  often 
called  chalks.  The  red  crayon  is  also  called  sanguine. 
See  Chalk,  and  Sanguine. 

2.  A  crayon  drawing. 

3.  {Electricity)  A  pencil  of  carbon  used  in  producing 
electric  light. 

Crayon  board,  cardboard  with  a  surface  prepared  for 
crayon  drawing.  —  Crayon  drawing,  the  act  or  art  of  draw- 
ing with  crayons ;  a  drawing  made  with  crayons. 

Cray'on,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Crayoned  (-und) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Crayoning.]  [Cf.  F.  crayonner.'\  To  sketch, 
as  with  a  crayon  ;  to  sketch  or  plan. 

He  soon  afterwards  composed  that  discourse,  conformably 
to  the  plan  which  he  had  crayoned  out.  Malone. 

Craze  (kraz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crazed  (krazd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crazinq.]  [OE.  crasen  to  break,  fr. 
Scand.,  perh.  through  OF. ;  cf.  Sw.  krasa  to  crackle, 
sld  i  kras,  to  break  to  pieces,  F.  ecraser  to  crush,  fr.  tlie 
Scand.  Cf .  Crash.]  1.  To  break  into  pieces ;  to  crush ; 
to  grind  to  powder.    See  Crase. 

God,  looking  forth,  will  trouble  all  his  host, 

And  craze  their  chariot  wheels.  Milton. 

2.  To  weaken ;  to  impair ;  to  render  decrepit.     \_Obs.'\ 

Till  length  of  years, 
And  sedentary  numbness,  a^aze  my  hmbs.     Milton. 

3.  To  derange  the  intellect  of  ;  to  render  insane. 
Any  man  .  .  .  that  is  crazed  and  out  of  his  wits.    Tillotson. 

Grief  hath  crazed  my  wits.  Shak. 

Craze,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  crazed,  or  to  act  or  appear  as 
one  that  is  crazed  ;  to  rave  ;  to  become  insane. 

She  would  weep  and  he  would  craze.  Keats. 

2.  To  crack,  as  the  glazing  of  porcelain  or  pottery. 
Craze,  ».     1.  Craziness ;  insanity. 

2.  A  strong  habitual  desire  or  fancy  ;  a  crotchet. 

It  was  quite  a  craze  with  him  [Burns]  to  have  his  Jean 
dressed  genteelly.  Prof.  Wilson. 

3.  A  temporary  passion  or  infatuation,  as  for  some 
new  amusement,  pursuit,  or  fashion ;  as,  the  bric-a-brac 
craze  ;  the  aesthetic  craze. 

Various  crazes  concerning  health  and  disease.     W.  Pater. 
Craz'ed-ness  (-Sd-n5s),  n.    A  broken  state  ;  decrepi- 
tude ;  an  impaired  state  of  the  intellect. 
Craze'-mlll'  (kraz'mil'),      [  n.    [See  1st  Craze.]    A 
Craz'lng-mill'  (kra'zlng-),  J     mill  for  grinding  tin 
ore.  _ 

Cra'zl-ly  (kra'zT-ly),  adv.    In  a  crazy  manner. 
Cra'zl-ness,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  broken  down 
or  weakened ;  as,  the  craziness  of  a  ship,  or  of  the  limbs- 
2.  The  state  of  being  broken  in  mind ;  imbecility  or 
weakness  of  intellect ;  derangement. 

Cra'zy  (kra'zy),  a.  [From  Craze.]  1.  Character- 
ized by  weakness  or  feebleness ;  decrepit ;  broken ;  fall- 
ing to  decay ;  shaky ;  unsafe. 

Piles  of  mean  and  crazy  houses.  Macaulay. 

One  of  great  riches,  but  a  crazy  constitution.    Addison. 

They  . .  .  got  a  crazy  boat  to  carry  them  to  the  island.    Jeffrey. 

2.  Broken,  weakened,  or  disordered  in  intellect ;  shat- 
tered ;  demented ;  deranged. 

Over  moist  and  crazy  brains.  Hudibras. 

3.  Inordinately  desirous ;  foolishly  eager.     \_Colloq.'] 
The  girls  were  crazy  to  be  introduced  to  him.   R.  B.  Kimball. 
Crazy  bone,  the  bony  projection  at  the  end  of  the  elbow 

(olecranon),  behind  which  passes  the  ulnar  nerve;  — so 
called  on  account  of  the  curiously  painful  tingling  felt, 
when,  in  a  particular  position,  it  receives  a  blow ;  —  called 
alao/unnyoone.  —  CTa,zy  quilt,  abedquilt  made  of  pieces 
of  silk  or  other  material  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and 
colors,  fancifully  stitched  together  without  definite  plan 
or  arrangement. 

Cre'a-ble  (kre'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  creabilis,  from  creare  to 
create.    See  Create.]  Capable  of  being  created.    [Ofe.] 

I.  Watts. 

Creaght  (krat),  n.  [It.  &  Gael,  graidh,  graigh.']  A 
drove  or  herd.     [06s.]  Halliwell. 

Creaght,  v.  i.    To  graze.     [06s.]  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Creak  (krek),  v.  i.  limp.  &p.p.  Creaked  (krekt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Creaking.]  [OE.  creken,  prob.  of  imitative 
origin ;  cf.  E.  crack,  and  D.  krieken  to  crackle,  chirp.] 
To  make  a  prolonged  sharp  grating  or  squeaking  sound, 
as  by  the  friction  of  hard  substances ;  as,  shoes  creak. 

The  creaking  locusts  with  my  voice  conspire.     Dryden. 
Doors  upon  their  hinges  creaked.  Tennyson. 

Creak,  v.  t.    To  produce  a  creaking  sound  with. 

Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry.  Shdk. 


Creab  (krek),  n.  The  sound  produced  by  anything 
that  creaks  ;  a  creaking.  Eoget. 

Creak'lng,  n.  A  harsh  grating  or  squeaking  sound, 
or  the  act  of  making  such  a  sound. 

Start  not  at  the  creaking  of  the  door.  Longfellow. 
Cream  (krem),  n.  [F.  crime,  perh.  fr.  LL.  crema 
cream  of  milk ;  cf.  L.  cremor  thick  juice  or  broth,  perh. 
akui  to  cremare  to  burn.]  1.  The  rich,  oily,  and  yellow- 
ish part  of  milk,  which,  when  the  mUk  stands  unagitated, 
rises,  and  collects  on  the  surface.  It  is  the  part  of  milk 
from  which  butter  is  obtained. 

2.  The  part  of  any  liquor  that  rises,  and  collects  on 
the  surface.     [J?.] 

3.  A  deUcacy  of  several  kinds  prepared  for  the  table 
from  cream,  etc.,  or  so  as  to  resemble  cream. 

4.  A  cosmetic ;  a  creamlike  medicinal  preparation. 

In  vain  she  tries  her  paste  and  creams. 

To  smooth  her  skin  or  hide  its  seams.        Goldsmith. 

5.  The  best  or  choicest  part  of  a  thing ;  the  quintes- 
sence ;  as,  the  cream  of  a  jest  or  story ;  the  cream  of  a 
collection  of  books  or  pictures. 

"Welcome,  O  flower  and  c-'eam  of  knights  errant.  Shelton. 
Bavarian  cream,  a  preparation  of  gelatin,  cream,  sugar, 
and  eggs,  whipped  ;  —  to  be  eaten  cold.  —  Cold  cream,  an 
ointment  made  of  white  wax,  almond  oil,  rose  water,  and 
borax,  and  used  as  a  salve  for  the  hands  and  lips.  —  Cream 
cheese,  a  kind  of  cheese  made  from  curd  from  wliich  the 
cream  has  not  been  taken  off,  or  to  which  cream  has  been 
added.  —  Cream  gauge,  an  instrument  to  test  milk,  being 
usually  a  graduated  glass  tube  in  which  the  milk  is  placed 
for  the  cream  to  rise.  —  Cream  nut,  the  Brazil  nut.  —  Cream 
of  Ume.  (a)  A  scum  of  calcium  carbonate  which  forms  on 
a  solution  of  milk  of  lime  from  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
air.  (6)  A  thick  creamy  emulsion  of  lime  in  water.  — 
Cream  of  tartar(C/iem.),  purified  tartar  or  argol;  socaUed 
because  of  the  crust  of  crystals  which  forms  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquor  in  the  process  of  purification  by  recrys- 
tallization.    It  is  a  white  crystaUine  substance,  with  a 

fritty  acid  taste,  and  is  used  very  largely  as  an  ingre- 
ient  of  bakhig  powders ;  —  called  also  potassium  bitar- 
trate,  add  potassium  tartrate,  etc. 

Cream,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Creamed  (kremd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Creaming.]  1.  To  skim,  or  take  off  by  skim- 
ming, as  cream. 

2.  To  take  off  the  best  or  choicest  part  of. 

3.  To  furnish  with,  or  as  with,  cream. 

Creaming  the  fragrant  cups.        3frs.  Whitney. 
To  cream  butter  ( Cooking),  to  rub,  stir,  or  beat,  butter 
till  it  is  of  a  light  creamy  consistency. 

Cream,  v.  i.    To  form  or  become  covered  with  cream ; 
to  become  thick  like  cream ;  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  cream ;  hence,  to  grow  stiff  or  formal ;  to  mantle. 
There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pool.       Shak. 

Cream'cake'  (-kak'),  n.  {Cookery)  A  kind  of  cake 
filled  with  custard  made  of  cream,  eggs,  etc. 

Cream'-OOl'ored  (-kiil'erd),  a.  Of  the  color  of 
cream;  light  yellow.  "  Cream-coZoreci  horses."  Hazlitt. 

Cream'er-y  {-ev-f),  re.  /  pi.  Creameries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  F. 
cremerie.']  1.  A  place  where  butter  and  cheese  are  made, 
or  where  milk  and  cream  are  put  up  in  cans  for  market. 

2.  A  plaoe  or  apparatus  in  which  milk  is  set  for  raising 
cream. 

3.  An  establishment  where  cream  is  sold. 
Cream'-faced'  (krem'f asV),  a.    White  or  pale,  as  the 

effect  of  fear,  or  as  the  natural  complexion. 

Thou  cream-faced  loon.  Shak. 

Cream'-frult'  (krem'f rut'),  re.  {Bot. )  A  plant  of  Sierra 
Leone  which  yields  a  wholesome,  creamy  juice. 

Cream'i-ness  (-i-nSs),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
creamy. 

Cream'  laid'  (krem'  lad').     See  under  Laid. 

Cream'-sUce'  (-slis'),  re.  A  wooden  knife  with  a  long 
thin  blade,  used  in  handling  cream  or  ice  cream. 

Cream'-wbite'  (-hwlf),  a.    As  white  as  cream. 

Cream'y  (krem'y),  a.  Full  of,  or  containing,  cream ; 
resembling  cream,  in  nature,  appearance,  or  taste ; 
creamlike;  unctuous.  "  Creamy  bowls."  Collins. 
"Lines  of  creamy  spray."  Tennyson.  "Your  creamy. 
words  but  cozen."    Beau.  <Ss  Ft. 

Cre'ance  (kre'aus),  re.  [F.  creance,  lit.,  credence,  fr. 
L.  credere  to  trust.  See  Credence.]  1.  Faith  ;  belief ; 
creed.     [O65.]  Chaucer. 

2.  {Falconry)  A  fine,  small  line,  fastened  to  a  hawk's 
leash,  when  it  is  first  lured. 

Cre'ance  (kre'ans),  V.  i.  &  t.  To  get  on  credit ;  to 
borrow.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Cre'ant  (kre'ant),  a.  [L.  creans,  p.  pr.  of  creare  to 
create.]    Creative ;  formative.     [iS.]      Mrs.  Browning. 

Crease  (kres),  re.     See  Ceebse.  Tennyson. 

Crease,  re.  [Cf .  LG.  krus,  G.  krause,  crispness,  krau- 
sen,  krausen,  to  crisp,  curl,  lay  in  folds ;  or  perh.  of 
Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Armor,  kriz  a  wrinkle,  crease,  kriza 
to  wrinkle,  fold,  W.  crych  a  wrinkle,  crychu  to  rumple, 
ripple,  crease.]  1.  A  line  or  mark  made  by  folding  or 
doubling  any  pliable  substance  ;  hence,  a  similar  mark, 
however  produced. 

2.  {Cricket)  One  of  the  lines  serving  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  bowler  and  the  striker. 

Bowling  crease  {Cricket),  a  line  extending  three  feet 
four  inches  on  each  side  of  the  central  strings  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  between  the  wickets.  —  Return  crease 
( Crici-eOj  a  short  line  at  each  end  of  the  bowling  crease 
and  at  right  angles  to  it,  extending  toward  the  bowler.  — 
Popping  crease  (Cricket),  a  line  drawn  in  front  of  the 
wicket,  four  feet  distant  from  it,  parallel  to  the  bowling 
crease  and  at  least  as  long  as  the  latter. 

/.  B.  Walsh  {Bncyc.  of  Rural  Sports). 

Crease,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Creased  (krest) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Creasing.]  To  make  a  crease  or  mark  in,  as  by 
folding  or  doubling. 

Creased,  like  dog's  ears  in  a  folio.  Cray. 

Creas'er  (kres'er),  re.  1.  A  tool,  or  a  sewing-machine 
attachment,  for  making  lines  or  creases  on  leather  or 
cloth,  as  guides  to  sew  by. 


2.  A  tool  for  making  creases  or  beads,  as  in  sheet  iron, 
or  for  rounding  small  tubes. 

3.  {Bookbinding)  A  tool  for  making  the  band  impres- 
sion distinct  on  the  back.  KnigM. 

Creas'ing  (kres'ing),  n.  {Arch.)  A  layer  of  tiles 
forming  a  corona  for  a  wall.  Knight. 

Cre'a-sote  (kre'a-sot),  re.    See  Creosote. 

Creas'y  (kres'^),  a.    Full  of  creases.  Tennyson. 

Cre'at  (kre'St),  re.  [F.  creai,  ultimately  fr.  L.  creatus 
created,  begotten  ;  cf .  It.  creato  pupil,  servant,  Sp.  criado 
a  servant,  chent.]    {Man.)  An  usher  to  a  riding  master. 

Cre-at'a-We  (kre-a'ta-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  created. 

Cre-ate'  (kre-af),  a.  [L.  creatus,  p.  p.  of  creare  to  cre- 
ate ;  akin  to  Gr.  xpaiveiv  to  accomplish,  Skr.  kr  to  make, 
and  to  E.  ending  -cracy  in  aristocracy,  also  to  crescent, 
cereal.']    Created ;  composed  ;  begotten.     [06s.] 

Hearts  create  of  duty  and  zeal.  Shak. 

Cre-ate',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Created  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Creating.]  1.  To  bring  into  being ;  to  form  out  of 
nothing ;  to  cause  to  exist. 

In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

Gen.  i.  1. 

2.  To  effect  by  the  agency,  and  under  the  laws,  of  cau- 
sation ;  to  be  the  occasion  of  ;  to  cause  ;  to  produce  ;  to 
form  or  fashion ;  to  renew. 

Your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers.       >  Shak. 

Create  in  me  a  clean  heart.  Ps.  li.  10. 

3.  To  invest  with  a  new  form,  ofiSce,  or  character ;  to 
constitute ;  to  appoint ;  to  make ;  as,  to  create  one  a 
peer.    "I  create  you  companions  to  our  person."    Shah. 

Cre-at'iC  (kre-5t'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Kpe'as,  -aros,  flesh.]  Re- 
lating to,  or  produced  by,  flesh  or  animal  food ;  as,  cre- 
atic  nausea.     [Written  also  kreaiic.'] 

Cre'a-tln  (kre'4^tin),  re.  [Gr.  Kpe'a9  flesh.]  {Physiol. 
Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  substance  found 
abundantly  in  muscle  tissue.     [Written  also  kreatine.'] 

Cre-at'1-nln  (kre-5t'i-nTn),  re.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A 
white,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  body  closely  related  to  cre- 
atin  but  more  basic  in  its  properties,  formed  from  the  lat- 
ter by  the  action  of  acids,  and  occurring  naturally  in  mus- 
cle tissue  and  in  urine.     [Written  also  kreatinine."] 

Cre-a'tlon  (kre-a'shiin),  re.  [L.  creatio  :  cf.  F.  crSa- 
tion.  See  Create.]  1.  The  act  of  creating  or  causing 
to  exist.  Specifically,  the  act  of  bringing  the  universe  or 
this  world  into  existence. 

From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom.  Shak. 

As  when  a  new  particle  of  matter  doth  begin  to  exist,  wrfirum 
natura,  which  had  before  no  being  ;  and  this  we  call  creation. 

Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  created ;  that  which  is  produced  or 
caused  to  exist,  as  the  world  or  some  original  work  of 
art  or  of  the  imagination ;  nature. 

We  know  that  the  whole  creation  groaneth.    Jiom.  viii.  22. 

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation.  Shak. 

Choice  pictures  and  creations  of  curious  art.    Beaconsfield. 

3.  The  act  of  constituting  or  investing  with  a  new 
character ;  appointment ;  formation. 

An  Irish  peer  of  recent  creation.  Landor. 

Cre-a'tlon-al  {-a\),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  creation. 
Cre-a'tion-lsm  (-Iz'm),  re.     The  doctrine  that  a  soul 
is  specially  created  for  each  human  being  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed  in  the  womb  ;  —  opposed  to  traducianism. 

Cre-a'tlve  (-ttv),  a.     Having  the  power  to  create ;  ex- 
erting the  act  of  creation.  "  Creative  taXent."  W.Irving. 
The  creative  force  exists  in  the  germ.        Whewell. 
Cre-a'tive-ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  creative. 
Cre-a'tor  (krt-a'ter),  re.     [L.  creator :  cf .  F.  crSateur.'] 
One  who  creates,  produces,  or  constitutes.    Specifically, 
the  Supreme  Being. 

To  sin's  rebuke  and  my  Creator^s  praise.  Shak. 

The  poets  and  artists  of  Greece,  who  are  at  the  same  time  ite 
prophets,  the  creators  of  its  divinities,  and  the  revealers  of  its 
theological  beliefs.  Caird, 

Cre-a'tor-ship,  re.     State  or  condition  of  a  creator. 
Cre-a'tress,  re.     [L.  creatrix  ;  cf.  F.  creatrice.2    She 
who  creates.  Spenser. 

II  Cre-a'trlx  (-triks),  re.     [L.]    A  creatress.     [B.] 
Crea'tur-al  (kre'tiir-al ;  135),  a.    Belonging  to  a  crea- 
ture ;  having  the  qualities  of  a  creature,     [i?.] 

Crea'ture  (kre'tiir ;  135),  re.  [P.  creature,  L.  creatura. 
See  Create.]  1.  Anything  created  ;  anything  not  self- 
existent  ;  especially,  any  being  created  with  life  ;  an  ani- 
mal ;  a  man. 

He  asked  water,  a  creature  so  common  and  needful  that  it 

was  against  the  law  of  nature  to  deny  him.  Fuller. 

God's  first  creature  was  light.  Bacon. 

On  earth,  join,  all  ye  creatures,  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end.    Milton. 

And  most  attractive  is  the  fair  result 

Of  thought,  the  creature  of  a  polished  mind.    Cowper. 

2.  A  human  being,  in  pity,  contempt,  or  endearment ; 
as,  a  poor  creature  ;  a  pretty  creature. 

The  world  hath  not  a  sweeter  creature.  Shak. 

3.  A  person  who  owes  his  rise  and  fortune  to  another ; 
a  servile  dependent ;  an  instrument ;  a  tool. 

A  creature  of  the  queen's,  Lady  Anne  Bulleh.      Shai. 
Both  Charles  himself  and  his  creature.  Laud.    Macaulay. 

4.  A  general  term  among  farmers  for  horses,  oxen,  etc. 

Creature  comforts,  those  which  minister  to  the  comfort 
of  the  body. 

Crea'ture-less,  a.    Without  created  beings ;  alone. 

God  was  alone 
And  creatureless  at  first.  Donne. 

Crea'ture-ly,  a.  Creatural ;  characteristic  of  a  crea- 
ture.    [J?.]     "  Creaturely  fac-aXtiaa."  Cheyne. 

Crea'ture-shlp,  re.    The  condition  of  being  a  creature. 

Crea'tur-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  like  a  creature  ;  to 
degrade.     [06.s.] 

Degrade  and  creatvrize  that  mundane  soul.    Cudworih. 
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CREAZE 

Oreaze  (krez),  n.  {Mining)  The  tin  ore  which  collects 
in  the  central  part  of  the  washing  pit  or  huddle. 

Ore'brl-COS'tate  (kre'brl-kos'tat),  a.  [L.  creber  close 
•\- casta  rib.]  (Zo'dl.)  Marked  with  closely  set  ribs  or 
ridges. 

Cre'brl-SUl'cate  (kre'brt-siil'kat),  a.  [L.  creber  close 
+  sulcus  furrow.]  (Zool.)  Marked  with  closely  set 
transverse  furrows.  _ 

Creb'rl-tUde  (krgb'ri-tud),«.  [L.  crebritudo,  fr.  cre- 
ber close.]     Frequency.     [06^.]  Bailey. 

Cre'brous  (kre'brus),  a.  [L.  creber  close  set,  frequent.] 
Frequent;  numerous.     [Obs.']  Goodwin. 

II  Cr6che  (krfish),  n.  [F.]  A  public  nursery,  where 
the  young  children  of  poor  women  are  cared  for  during 
the  day,  while  their  mothers  are  at  work. 

Cre'dence  (kre'dens),  n.  [LL.  credenlia,  fr.  L.  cre- 
dens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  credere  to  trust,  believe :  cf.  OF. 
credence.     See    Creed,    and    cf.   Credent,    Creance.] 

1.  Reliance  of  the  mind  on  evidence  of  facts  derived 
from  other  sources  than  personal  knowledge ;  belief ; 
credit ;  confidence. 

To  give  credence  to  the  Scripture  miracles.  Trench. 

An  assertion  wliich  miglit  easily  find  credence.    Macaulay. 

2.  That  which  gives  a  claim  to  credit,  belief,  or  confi- 
dence; as,  a  letter  of  credence. 

3.  (Eccl. )  The  small  table  by  the  side  of  the  altar  or 
communion  table,  on  which  the  bread  and  wine  are  placed 
before  being  consecrated. 

4.  A  cupboard,  sideboard,  or  cabinet,  particularly  one 
intended  for  the  display  of  rich  vessels  or  plate,  and  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  open  shelves  for  that  purpose. 

Cre'dence,  *;.  <.  To  give  credence  to ;  to  believe.  [06s.] 

II  Gre-den'dum  (kre-dSn'dum),  n.  ;  pi.  Credenda  (-da). 
[L.,  fr.  credere  to  believe.]  {Theol.)  A  thing  to  be  be- 
lieved ;  an  article  of  faith ;  —  distinguished  from  agen- 
dum, a  practical  duty. 

The  great  articles  and  credenda  of  Christiamty.    South. 

Cre'dent  (kre'dcnt),  a.  [L.  credens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
credere  to  trust,  beUeve.  See  Greed.]  1.  Believing ; 
giving  credence  ;  credulous,     [i?.] 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs.  Shak. 

2.  Having  credit  or  authority  ;  credible.     lObs.'^ 

Eor  my  authority  bears  of  a  credent  bulk.  Shak. 

Cre-den'tlal  (kre-dSn'shal),  a.     [Cf.   It.  credemiale, 

fr.  LL.  credentia.    See  Credence.]     Giving  a  title  or 

claim  to  credit  or  confidence  ;  accrediting.  » 

Their  credential  letters  on  both  sides.  Camden. 

Cre-den'tlal,  n.  [Cf .  It.  credemiale.^  1.  That  which 
gives  a  title  to  credit  or  confidence. 

2.  pi.  Testimonials  showing  that  a  person  is  entitled 
to  credit,  or  has  a  right  to  exercise  official  power,  as  the 
letters  given  by  a  government  to  an  ambassador  or  envoy, 
or  a  certificate  that  one  is  a  duly  elected  delegate. 

The  committee  of  estates  excepted  against  the  credentials  of 

the  English  commissioners.  Whitelocke. 

H^d  they  not  shown  undoubted  credentials  from  the  Divine 

Person  who  sent  them  on  such  a  message.  Addison. 

Cred'1-bll'l-ty  (kred'I-bil'it-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  credibilite.'} 
The  quality  of  being  credible ;  credibleness ;  aa,  the  credi- 
bility of  facts ;  the  credibility  of  witnesses. 

Cred'1-ble  (krgdT-b'l),  a.  [L.  credibilis,  fr.  credere. 
See  Creed.]  Capable  of  being  credited  or  believed ; 
worthy  of  belief ;  entitled  to  confidence  ;  trustworthy. 

Things  are  made  credible  either  by  the  known  condition  and 
(luality  of  the  utterer  or  by  the  manifest  likelihood  of  truth 
in  themselves.  Hooker. 

A  very  diligent  and  observing  person,  and  likewise  very  sober 
and  credible.  Darnpier. 

Cred'l-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
credible ;  worthiness  of  belief  ;  credibility.   [JJ.]    Boyle. 

Cred'1-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner  inducing  belief  ;  as,  I 
have  been  credibly  informed  of  the  event. 

Cred'lt  (krgd'it),  n.  [F.  credit  (cf.  It.  credito),  L. 
crediium  loan,  prop.  neut.  of  creditus,  p.  p.  of  credere  to 
trust,  loan,  believe.  See  Creed.]  1.  Reliance  on  the 
truth  of  something  said  or  done  ;  belief ;  faith  ;  trust ; 
confidence. 

When  Jonathan  and  the  people  heard  these  words  they  gave 
no  credit  unto  them,  nor  received  them.  1  Mace.  x.  46. 

2.  Reputation  derived  from  the  confidence  of  others ; 
esteem  ;  honor ;  good  name  ;  estimation. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 
Of  credit  and  renown.  Cowper. 

3.  A  ground  of,  or  title  to,  belief  or  confidence ;  au- 
thority derived  from  character  or  reputation. 

The  things  which  we  properly  believe,  be  only  such  as  are 
received  on  the  credit  of  divine  testimony.  Hooker. 

4.  That  which  tends  to  procure,  or  add  to,  reputation 
or  esteem  ;  an  honor. 

I  published,  because  I  was  told  I  might  please  such  as  it  was 
a  credit  to  please.  Pope. 

5.  Influence  derived  from  the  good  opinion,  confi- 
dence, or  favor  of  others ;  interest. 

Having  credit  enough  with  his  master  to  provide  for  his  own 
interest.  Clarendon, 

6.  {Com.)  Trust  given  or  received;  expectation  of 
future  payment  for  property  transferred,  or  of  fulfill- 
ment of  promises  given  ;  mercantile  reputation  entitling 
one  to  be  trusted ;  —  applied  to  Individuals,  corporations, 
communities,  or  nations ;  as,  to  buy  goods  on  credit. 

Credit  is  nothing  but  the  expectation  of  money,  within  some 
limited  time.  Locke. 

7.  The  time  given  for  payment  for  lands  or  goods  sold 
on  trust  ;  as,  a  long  credit  or  a  short  credit. 

8.  {Bookkeeping)  The  side  of  an  account  on  which  are 
entered  all  items  reckoned  as  values  received  from  the 
party  or  the  category  named  at  the  head  of  the  accoimt ; 
also,  any  one,  or  the  sum,  of  these  items  ;  —  the  opposite 
of  debit;  as,  this  sum  is  carried  to  one's  credit,  and  that 
to  his  debit ;  A  has  several  credits  on  the  books  of  B. 

Bank  credit,  or  Cash  credit.  See  under  Cash.  —  Bill  of 
credit.    See   under   Bill.  —  Letter  of  credit,  a  letter  or 
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notification  addressed  by  a  banker  to  his  correspondent, 
informing  him  tliat  the  person  named  therein  is  entitled 
to  draw  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  when  addressed  to  sev- 
eral different  correspondents,  or  wlien  tlie  money  can  be 
drawn  in  fractional  sums  in  several  different  places,  it  is 
called  a  circular  letter  of  credit.  —  Pubhc  credit.  («)  The 
reputation  of,  or  general  confidence  in,  the  ability  or  read- 
iness of  a  government  to  fulfill  its  pecuniary  engage- 
ments. (6)  The  abUity  and  fidehty  of  merchants  or  oth- 
ers who  owe  largely  in  a  community. 

He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  Public  Credit,  and  it  sprung 
upon  its  feet.  D.  Jiebster. 

Cred'lt  (krSd'it),  V.  t.    limp.  &p.  p.  Credited  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Crediting.]     1.  To  confide  in  the  truth  of ;  to 
give  credence  to  ;  to  put  trust  in  ;  to  believe. 
How  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  honor  or  repute  upon ;  to  do  credit  to ; 
to  raise  the  estimation  of. 

You  credit  the  church  as  much  by  your  government  as  you 
did  the  school  formerly  by  your  wit.  South. 

3.  {Bookkeeping)  To  enter  upon  the  credit  side  of  an 
account ;  to  give  credit  for ;  as,  to  credit  the  amount  paid  ; 
to  set  to  the  credit  of  ;  as,  to  credit  a  man  with  the  inter- 
est paid  on  a  bond. 

To  credit  with,  to  give  credit  for ;  to  assign  as  justly  due 
to  any  one. 

Grove,  Helmholtz,  and  Meyer,  are  more  than  any  others  to  he 
credited  icith  the  clear  enunciation  of  this  doctrine.      JS'ewinan. 

Cred'lt-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Worthy  of  belief.  [06«.] 
Divers  creditable  witnesses  deposed.        Ludlow. 

2.  Deserving  or  possessing  reputation  or  esteem  ;  rep- 
utable ;  estimable. 

This  gentleman  was  born  of  creditable  parents.     Goldsmith. 

3.  Bringing  credit,  reputation,  or  honor ;  honorable  ; 
as,  such  conduct  is  higlily  creditable  to  him.    Macaulay. 

He  settled  him  in  a  good  creditable  way  of  living.    Arbuthnot. 

Cred'lt-a-ble-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  creditable. 

Cred'lt-a-bly  (-a-bly),  adv.  In  a  creditable  manner  ; 
reputably ;  with  credit. 

II  Cr6'dlt'  lon'cler'  (kra'de'  fSN'sya').  [F.  credit 
credit  &  fonder  relating  to  land,  landed.]  A  company 
licensed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  improvements, 
by  means  of  loans  and  advances  upon  real  securities. 

II  Cr^'dlt'  mo'bi'ller'  (mfi'be'lyS').  [F.  credit  credit 
&  mobilier  personal,  pertaining  to  personal  property.] 
A  joint  stock  company,  formed  for  general  banking  busi- 
ness, or  for  the  construction  of  public  works,  by  means  of 
loans  on  personal  estate,  after  the  manner  of  the  credit 
fonder  on  real  estate.  In  practice,  however,  tliis  distinc- 
tion has  not  been  strictly  observed. 

Cred'lt-or  (krSd'it-er),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  crediieur.  See 
Credit.]    1.  One  who  credits,  believes,  or  trusts. 

The  easy  creditors  of  novelties.  Daniel. 

2.  One  who  gives  credit  in  business  matters ;  hence, 
one  to  whom  money  is  due  ;  —  correlative  to  debtor. 

Creditors  have  better  memories  than  debtors.    Franklin. 

Cred'lt-reSB  (krSdtt-rSs),  1  n.       [L.   creditrix.']      A 

Cred'1-trls    (krgd'i-trTks), )      female  creditor. 

Cre'dO  (kre'do),  n.  [L.  See  Creed.]  The  creed,  as 
sung  or  read  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

He  repeated  Aves  and  Credos.  Macaulay. 

Cre-du11-ty  (kre-du'lt-ty),  n.  [L.  credulilas,  fr.  cre- 
dulus:  cf.  F.  credulite.  See  Credulous.]  Readiness  of 
belief ;  a  disposition  to  believe  on  slight  evidence. 

That  implicit  credulity  is  the  mark  of  a  feeble  mind  will  not 
be  disputed.  Sir  W.  Haynilton. 

Cred'U-lOUB   (krgd'ii-liis  ;  135),   a.     [L.   credulus,  fr. 
credere.    See  Creed.]     1.  Apt  to  believe  on  slight  evi- 
dence ;  easily  imposed  upon  ;  unsuspecting.         Landor. 
Eve,  our  credulous  mother.  Milton. 

2.  Believed  too  readily.     [06s.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Cred'u-ious-ly,  adv.    With  credulity. 

Cred'u-lous-ness,  k.    Readiness  to  believe  on  slight 
evidence ;  credulity. 
Beyond  all  credulity  is  the  credulcrusness  of  atheists.  S.  Clarke. 

Creed  (kred),  n.  [OE.  credo,  crede,  AS.  creda,  fr.  L. 
credo  I  believe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Apostles'  creed, 
fr.  credere  to  believe  ;  akin  to  Olr.  cretim,  I  believe,  and 
Skr.  fraddadJiami  ;  fral  trust  +  dha  to  put.  See  Do,  v. 
t.,  and  cf.  Credo,  Grant.]  1.  A  definite  summary  of 
what  is  believed ;  esp. ,  a  summary  of  the  articles  of 
Christian  faith ;  a  coniession  of  faith  for  public  use ; 
esp.,  one  which  is  brief  and  comprehensive. 

In  the  Protestant  system  the  creect  is  not  coordinate  with,  but 
always  subordinate  to,  the  Bible.  Schaff-Herzng  Encijc. 

2.  Any  summary  of  principles  or  opinions  professed  or 
adhered  to. 

I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him  ;  there 's  my  creed.     Shak. 

Apostles'  creed,  Athanasian  creed,  Nicene  creed.  See  un- 
der Apostle,  Athanasian,  Nicene. 

Creed,  v.  t.    To  believe  ;  to  credit.     [06s.] 

That  part  which  is  so  creeded  by  the  people.       Milton. 

Creedless,  a.     Without  a  creed.  Carlyle. 

Creek  (krek),  n.  [AS.  crecca;  akin  to  D.  kreek,  Icel. 
kriki  crack,  nook;  cf.  W.  crig  crack,  crigyll  ravine, 
creek.  Cf.  Crick,  Crook.]  1.  A  small  inlet  or  bay, 
narrower  and  extending  fu  ther  into  the  land  than  a 
cove ;  a  recess  in  the  shore  of  the  sea,  or  of  a  river. 

Each  creek  and  cavern  of  the  dangerous  shore.   Cowper. 

They  discovered  a  certain  creek,  with  a  shore.   Acts  xxvii.  39. 

2.  A  stream  of  water  smaller  than  a  river  and  larger 
than  a  brook. 

Lesser  streams  and  rivulets  are  denominated  creeks.  Goldsmith. 

3.  Any  turn  or  winding. 

The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands.       Shak. 

Creek'fish  (krek'fTsh),  n.    {Zo'ol.)  The  chub  sucker. 

Greeks  (kreks),  n.  pi.;  sing.  Creek.  {Ethnol.)  A 
tribe  or  confederacy  of  North  American  Indians,  includ- 
ing the  Muskogees,  Seminoles,  Uchees,  and  other  subordi- 
nate tribes.  They  formerly  inhabited  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama. 


CREEPY 

Oreek'y  (krek']^),  a.  Containing,  or  abounding  in, 
creel£s ;  characterized  by  creeks ;  like  a  creek ;  winding. 
"The  creeiT/ shore."  Spenser. 

Creel    (krel),  re.     [Gael,  craidhleag   basket,    creel.] 

1.  An  osier  basket,  such  as  anglers  use.   Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  {Spinning)  A  bar  or  set  of  bars  with  skewers  for 
holding  paying-off  bobbins,  as  in  the  roving  machine, 
tlirostle,  and  mule. 

Creep  (krep),  v.  i.  limp.  Crept  (krgpt)  (Chops 
(krop),  Obs.);  p.  p.  Crept;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Creeping.] 
[OE.  crepen,  creopen,  AS.  credpan;  akin  to  D.  kruipen, 
G.  kriecken,  Icel.  krjupa,  Sw.  krypa,  Dan.  krybe.  Cf. 
Cripple,  Crouch.]  1.  To  move  along  the  ground,  or  on 
any  otlier  surface,  on  the  belly,  as  a  worm  or  reptile  ;  to 
move  as  a  child  on  the  hands  and  knees ;  to  crawl. 
Ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep.      Milton. 

2.  To  move  slowly,  feebly,  or  timorously,  as  from  un- 
willingness, fear,  or  weakness. 

The  whining  schoolboy  .  .  .  creeping,  Uke  snail. 
Unwillingly  to  school.  Shak, 

Like  a  guilty  thing,  I  creep.  TennysoTU 

3.  To  move  in  a  stealthy  or  secret  manner ;  to  move 
imperceptibly  or  clandestinely  ;  to  steal  in  ;  to  insinuate 
itself  or  one's  self  ;  as,  age  creeps  upon  us. 

The  sophistry  which  creeps  into  most  of  the  books  of  argu- 
ment. Locke. 

01  this  sort  are  they  which  creep  into  houBCB,  and  lead  captive 
silly  women.  2  Tim.  lii.  6. 

4.  To  slip,  or  to  become  slightly  displaced ;  as,  the 
collodion  on  a  negative,  or  a  coat  of  varnish,  may  creep 
in  drying ;  the  quicksilver  on  a  mirror  may  creep. 

5.  To  move  or  behave  with  servility  or  exaggerated 
humility  ;  to  fawn ;  as,  a  creeping  sycophant. 

To  come  as  humbly  as  they  used  to  creep.  Sliak. 

6.  To  grow,  as  a  vine,  clinging  to  the  ground  or  to 
some  other  support  by  means  of  roots  or  rootlets,  or  by 
tendrils,  along  its  length.    "Creeping  vines."     Dryden. 

1.  To  have  a  sensation  as  of  insects  creeping  on  the 
skin  of  the  body  ;  to  crawl ;  as,  the  sight  made  my  flesh 
creep.    See  Crawl,  v.  i.,  4. 

8.  To  drag  in  deep  water  with  creepers,  as  for  recov- 
ering a  submarine  cable. 
Creep,  n.     1.  The  act  or  process  of  creeping. 

2.  A  distressing  sensation,  or  sound,  like  that  occa- 
sioned by  the  creeping  of  insects. 

A  creep  of  undefinable  horror.    Blackwood's  Mag, 
Out  of  the  stillness,  with  gathering  creep. 
Like  rising  wind  in  leaves.  Lowell, 

3.  {Mining)  A  slow  rising  of  the  floor  of  &  gallery, 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  incumbent  strata  upon  the 
pillars  or  sides  ;  a  gradual  movement  of  mining  ground. 

Creep'er  (krep'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
creeps ;  any  creeping  thing. 

Standing  waters  are  most  unwholesome,  .  .  .  full  of  mites, 
creepers;  slimy,  muddy,  unclean.  Burlxm, 

2.  {Bot.)  A  plant  that  clings  by  rootlets,  or  by  ten- 
drils, to  the  ground,  or  to  trees,  walls,  etc. ;  as,  the  Vir- 
ginia creeper  {Ampelopsis  quinquefolia). 

3.  {Zo'ol.)  A  small  bird  of  the  genus  Certhia,  allied 
to  the  wrens.  The  brown  or  com- 
mon European  creeper  is  C.  fci- 
miliaris,  a  variety  of  which  {var. 
Americana)  inhabits  America ;  — 
called  also  tree  creeper  and  creep- 
tree.  The  American  black  and 
white  creeper  is  Mniotilta  varia. 

4.  A  kind  of  patten  mounted  on 
short  pieces  of  iron  instead  of 
rings ;  also,  a  fixture  with  iron 
points  worn  on  a  shoe  to  prevent 
one  from  slipping. 

5.  pi.  A  spurlike  device  strapped  to  the  boot,  which 
enables  one  to  climb  a  tree  or  pole ;  —  called  often  tele- 
graph creepers. 

6.  A  small,  low  iron,  or  dog,  between  the  andirons. 

7.  pi.  An  instrument  with  iron  hooks  or  claws  for 
dragging  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  or  any  other  body  of 
water,  and  bringing  up  what  may  lie  there. 

8.  Any  device  for  causing  material  to  move  steadily 
from  one  part  of  a  machine  to  another,  as  an  apron  in  a 
carding  machine,  or  an  inner  spiral  in  a  grain  screen. 

9.  pi.  {Arch.)  Crockets.    See  Crocket. 
Creep'hole'   (-hoi'),    n.     1.  A  hole    or  retreat    into 

which  an  animal  may  creep,  to  escape  notice  or  danger. 
2.  A  subterfuge  ;  an  excuse. 

Creep'le  {-f),  n.    A  low  stool.    IScot.'] 

Creep'1-ness  (-T-ngs),  n.  An  uneasy  sensation  as  of 
insects  creeping  on  the  skin. 

She  felt  a  curious,  uneasy  creepiness.     Mrs.  Alexander. 

Creep'lng,  a.  1.  Crawling,  or  moving  close  to  the 
ground.     "Every  creep mjr  thing."  Gen.  vi.  20. 

2.  Growing  along,  and  clinging  to,  the  ground,  or  to  a 
wall,  etc  ,  by  means  of  rootlets  or  tendrils. 

Casements  lined  with  creeping  herbs.  Cowper. 

Creeping  crowfoot  (Bot.),  a  plant,  the  Ranunculus  re- 
vens.  —  Creeping  snowherry,  an  American  plant  (.Chiogenes 
hispidiila)  with  white  berries  and  very  small  round  leaves 
having  the  flavor  of  wintergreen. 

Creep'lng-ly,  adv.  By  creeping  slowly  ;  in  the  man* 
ner  of  a  reptile  ;  insidiously ;  cunningly. 

How  slily  and  creepingly  did  he  address  himself  to  our  first 
parents.  South. 

Cree'ple  (kre'p'l),  n.  [See  Cripple.]  1.  A  creeping 
creature  ;  a  reptile.     [06s.] 

There  is  one  creeping  beast,  or  long  creeple  (as  the  name  is 
in  Devonshire),  that  hath  a  rattle  at  his  tail  that  doth  discover 
his  age.  Morton  (1632>- 

2.  One  who  is  lame ;  a  cripple.     [06s.] 

Thou  knowest  how  lame  a  creeple  this  world  is.    Donne. 

Creep'y  (krep'jr),  a.  Crawly ;  having  or  producing  a 
sensation  like  that  caused  by  insects  creeping  on  the 
skin.     IColloq.l 

One's  whole  blood  grew  curdling  and  creepy.    R.  Browning, 
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Crees  (trez),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Creb.  (Ethnol.)  An  Al- 
gonquin tribe  of  Indians,  inhabiting  a  large  part  of  Brit- 
ish America  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  and  south  of 
Hudson's  Bay. 

Creese  (kres),  re.  [Malay,  kris."]  A  dagger  or  short 
sword  used  by  the  Malays,  commonly  having  a  serpentine 
blade.     [Written  also  crease  and  kris.'] 

From  a  Malayan  creese  to  a  sailor's  jackknife. 

Julian  Hawthorne. 

H  Cr6'maU'lfere'  (kra'ma'lySr'  or  -ma'ySr'),  n.  [F.] 
(Fort.)  An  indented  or  zigzagged  line  of  intrenchment. 

II  Cre-mas'ter  (kre-mSs'ter),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Kpe- 
fiaarrip,  fr.  Kpejuavrui/ai  to  hang.]  \.  (Anat.)  A  thin 
muscle  which  serves  to  draw  up  the  testicle. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  apex  of  the  last  abdominal  segment  of 
an  insect. 

Orem'as-ter'Ic  (krSm'Ss-tSr'Tk),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  cremaster ;  as,  the  cremasteric  artery. 

Cre'mate  (kre'mat  or  kre-mat'),  ■«•  t.  [L.  crematus, 
p.  p.  of  cremare  to  burn  ;  cf.  Skr.  fra  to  cook.]  To 
burn ;  to  reduce  to  ashes  by  the  action  of  fire,  either 
directly  or  in  an  oven  or  retort ;  to  incremate  or  inciner- 
ate ;  as,  to  cremate  a  corpse,  instead  of  burying  it. 

Cre-ma'Uon   (kre-ma'shfin),    re.     [L.    a-ematio.l    A 

burning ;  esp. ,  the  act  or  practice  of  cremating  the  dead. 

Without  cremation  ...  of  their  bodies.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Cre-ma'tlon-lst,  re.  One  who  advocates  the  practice 
of  cremation. 

Cre-ma'tor  (-ter),  re.  [L.]  One  who,  or  that  which, 
cremates  or  consumes  to  ashes. 

Crem'a-tO'rl-um  (krSm'i-to'rl-Qm), )  re.  /  pi.  Crema- 

Crem'a-tO-ry  (krgm'a-to-rj),  (  T0EiUMs(-i5mz), 

Chematokies  (-riz).  [NL.  crematorium,^  fr.  L.  cremator.'] 
A  furnace  for  cremating  corpses ;  a  building  containing 
Buch  a  furnace. 

Crem'a-tO-ry,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  employed  in,  cre- 
mation. 

Crem'O-carp  (kr5m'6-karp  or  kre'mo-),  n.  [Gr.  Kpe- 
IJ-avvvvat.  to  hang  -|-  icapTrds  fruit.]  (Bot.)  The  peculiar 
fruit  of  fennel,  carrot,  parsnip,  and  the  like,  consisting 
of  a  pair  of  carpels  pendent  from  a  supporting  axis. 

Cre-mo'na  (kre-mo'na),  re.  A  superior  kind  of  violin, 
formerly  made  at  Cremona,  in  Italy. 

II  Cre'mor  (kre'mSr),  re.  [L.  Cf.  Cream.]  Cream; 
a  substance  resembling  cream ;  yeast ;  scum. 

Crem'0-sin  (krSm'S-sin),  re.     See  Crimson.     [_Obs.'] 

Crems  (krSmz),  re.     See  Krems. 


[L.  erena  notch.     See 
Cranny.]   (Bot.)  Having 


Cre'nate  (kre'nat), 

Cre'na-ted  (kre'na-tSd), 
the    margin    cut 
into  rounded 
teeth  notches,  or 
scallops. 

Cre-na'tlon 

(kre-na'shiin),  re. 

1.  (Bot.)  A 
rounded  tooth  on 
the«dgeof  a  leaf. 

2.  The  condi- 
tion of  being  cre- 
nate. 

Cren'a-ture  (krgn'artflr  or  kre'ni^ ;  135),  re.  1.  (Bot.) 
A  rounded  tooth  or  notch  of  a  crenate  leaf,  or  any  part 
that  is  crenate ; — called  also  crenelle. 

2.  The  state  of  being  creuated  or  notched. 

Cre-nel'  (kre-nel'),  re.    See  Crenelle. 

Cren'el-ate  (krgn'el-at  or  kre'nSl-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Crenelated  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Crenela- 
TiNO  (-a'ting).]  [LL,  crenellare,  kernellare :  cf.  F.  cre- 
neler  to  indent.  See  Crenelle.]  [Written  also  cren- 
ellate.l  1.  To  furnish  with 
crenelles. 

2.  To  indent ;  to  notch  ;  as, 
a  crenelated  leaf. 

Crenelated  molding  (Arch,),  a 
kind  of  indented  molding  used 
in  Norman  buildings. 

Cren'el-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  re 


Crenelated  Molding. 


The  act  of  crenelating,  or 
the  state  of  being  crenelated ;  an  indentation  or  an  em- 
brasure.    [Written  also  crenellation.'] 

Cre-nelle',  Cre-nel'  (kre-ngl'),  n.  [OF.  crenel,  F.  cre- 
neau,  LL.  crenellus,  kernellus,  dim.  (prob.)  fr.  L.  crena 
notch.  See  Cranny.]  1.  An  embrasure  or  indentation 
in  a  battlement ;  a  loophole  in  a  fortress ;  -  an  indenta- 
tion ;  a  notch.    See  Merlon,  and  Illust,  of  Battlement. 

2.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Crenature. 

Cre-nelled'  (kre-neld'),  a.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Crenate. 

Cren'gle  (krgn'g'l),  Cren'kle  (-k'l),  re.    See  Crinqle. 

Cren'u-late  (kren'u-lat),  1  a.      [Dim.    of    crenate.] 

Cren'U-la'ted  (-la'tSd),     J      (Bot.)  Minutely  crenate. 

Gren'U-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  re.     1.  A  minute  crenation. 

2.  The  state  of  being  minutely  scalloped. 

Cre'Ole  (kre'ol),  re.  [F.  Creole,  Sp.  criollo,  from  an 
American  negro  word,  peri,  a  corruption  of  a  Sp.  cria- 
dillo,  dim.  of  criado  servant,  formerly  also,  child,  fr.  L. 
ereatus,  p.  p.  of  creare  to  create.  Cf.  Create.]  One 
bom  of  European  parents  in  the  American  colonies  of 
France  or  Spain  or  in  the  States  which  were  once  such 
colonies,  esp.  a  person  of  French  or  Spanish  descent, 
who  is  a  native  Inhabitant  of  Louisiana,  or  one  of  the 
States  adjoining,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
.  ^W^  "  The  term  Creole  negro  is  employed  in  the  Eng- 
lish West  Indies  to  distinguish  the  negroes  bom  there 
from  the  Africans  importedduring  the  time  of  the  slave 
trade.  The  application  of  this  term  to  the  colored  people 
has  led  to  an  idea  common  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  though  wholly  unfounded,  that  it  implies  an  ad- 
mixture greater  or  less  of  African  blood."      E.  Hildreth. 

'^^  "The  title  [Creole]  did  not  first  belong  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Spaniso,  but  of  French,  settlers.  But  such  a 
meaning  implied  a  certain  excellence  of  origin,  and  so 
came  early  to  include  any  native  of  French  or  Spanish 
descent  by  either  parent,  whose  nonalliance  with  the 
slave  race  entitled  him  to  social  rank.    Later,  the  term 


was  adopted  by,  not  conceded  to,  the  natives  of  mixed 
blood,  and  is  still  so  used  among  themselves.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides French  and  Spanish,  there  are  even,  for  conven- 
ience of  speech,  'colored'  Creoles;  but  there  are  no 
Italian,  or  Sicilian,  nor  any  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or 
'  Yankee  '  Creoles,  unless  of  parentage  married  into,  and 
themselves  thoroughly  proselyted  in,  Creole  society." 

a.  W.  Cable. 

Cre'Ole  (kre'ol),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Creole  or  the 
Creoles. 

!SS^  In  New  Orleans  the  word  Creole  is  applied  to  any 
product,  or  variety  of  manufacture,  peculiar  to  Louisi- 
ana ;  as,  Creole  ponies,  chickens,  cows,  shoes,  eggs,  wag- 
ons, baskets,  etc. 

Cre-Cle-an  (kre-o1e-on),  Cre-0'li-an,  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Creoles,  —  n.     A  Creole. 

Cre'Q-SOl (kre'o-sol),  n.  [Creosote -(- phenol.]  (Chem.) 
A  colorless  liquid  resembling  phenol  or  carboUc  acid, 
homologous  with  pyrocatecliin,  and  obtained  from  beech- 
wood  tar  and  gum  guaiacum.     [Written  also  creasol.'] 

Cre'O-SOte  (kre'o-sot),  n.  [Gr.  xpia^,  gen.  Kpe'cos,  flesh 
-)-  a-ai^eiv  to  preserve.]  (Chem.)  Wood-tar  oil ;  an  oily  an- 
tiseptic liquid,  of  a  burning  smoky  taste,  colorless  when 
pure,  but  usually  colored  yellow  or  brown  by  impurity 
or  exposure.  It  is  a  complex  mixture  of  various  phe- 
nols and  their  ethers,  and  is  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  wood  tar,  especially  that  of  beechwood. 

51^°"  It  is  remarkable  as  an  antiseptic  and  deodorizer 
in  the  preservation  of  wood,  flesh,  etc.,  and  in  the  preven- 
tion of  putrefaction ;  but  it  is  a  poor  germicide,  and  in 
this  respect  has  been  overrated.  Smoked  meat,  as  ham, 
owes  its  preservation  and  taste  to  a  small  quantity  of 
creosote  absorbed  from  the  smoke  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed. Carbolic  acid  is  phenol  proper,  while  creosote 
is  a  mixture  of  several  phenols. 

Coal-tar  creosote  (Chem.),  a  colorless  or  yellow,  oily 
liquid,  obtained  in  the  distiUatiou  of  coal  tar,  and  resem- 
bhng  wood-tar  oil,  or  creosote  proper,  in  composition 
and  properties. 

Cre'O-SOte,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Creosotbd  (-so'tgd) ; 
p.  pr,  &  vb.  re.  Ckeosoting.]  To  saturate  or  impregnate 
with  creosote,  as  timber,  for  the  prevention  of  decay. 

Cre'pance  (kre'pans),  1  re.     [Cf.  L.  crepare  to  crack.] 

Cre'pane  (kre'pan),  )  (ii'ar.)  An  injury  in  a  horse's 
leg,  caused  by  the  shoe  of  one  hind  foot  striking  and 
cutting  the  other  leg.     It  sometimes  forms  an  ulcer. 

II  Crepe  (krap),  re.     [F.]     Same  as  Crape. 

Crep'1-tant  (krgp'i-tant),  a.  [See  Crepitate.]  Hav- 
ing a  crackling  sound  ;  crackling  ;  rattling. 

Crepitant  rale  (Med.),  a  peculiar  crackling  sound  audible 
with  inspiration  in  pneumonia  and  other  lung  diseases. 

Crep'i-tate  (krgp'I-tat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crepi- 
tated (-ta'tgd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Crepitating  (-ta'ting).] 
[L.  crepitatus,  p.  p.  of  crepitare  to  crackle,  v.  intensive 
of  crepare  to  crack.  Cf.  Crevice.]  To  make  a  series 
of  small,  sharp,  rapidly  repeated  explosions  or  sounds, 
as  salt  in  fire  ;  to  crackle  ;  to  snap. 

Crep'l-ta'tlon  (krep'i-ta'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  crepita- 
tion.']    1.  The  act  of  crepitating  or  crackling. 

2.  (Med.)  (a)  A  grating  or  crackling  sensation  or 
sound,  as  that  produced  by  rubbing  two  fragments  of  a 
broken  bone  together,  or  by  pressing  upon  cellular  tissue 
containing  air.     (b)  A  crepitant  rSle. 

II  Crep'i-tus  (krgp'i-tiis),  re.  [L.,  fr.  crepare  to  crack.] 
(Med.)  (a)  The  noise  produced  by  a  sudden  discharge  of 
wind  from  the  bowels,     (b)  Same  as  Crepitation,  2. 

II  Cr^'pon  (kre'pon ;  F.  kra'pSN'),  re.  [F.]  A  thin 
stuff  made  of  the  finest  wool  or  silk,  or  of  wool  and  sUk. 

Crept  (krgpt),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Creep. 

Cre-pus'cle  (kre-piis's'l),      )  re.     [L.  crepusculum,  fr. 

Cre-pus'cule  (kre-piis'kul),  )  creper  dusky,  dark : 
cf.  F.  crepuseulc]    TwQight.     [Ohs.]  Bailey. 

Cre-pus'CU-lar  (-ku-ler), )  a.     [Cf.  F.  erepusculaire.'] 

Cre-pus'CU-lOUS  (-liis),  )  1.  Pertaining  to  twilight ; 
glimmering  ;  hence,  imperfectly  clear  or  luminous. 

This  semihistorical  and  crepuscular  period.    Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Flying  in  the  twilight  or  evening,  or  be- 
fore sunrise  ;  —  said  of  certain  birds  and  insects. 

Others  feed  only  in  the  twilight,  ae  bats  and  owls,  and  are 
called  crepuscular.  Whewell. 

Cre-pus'cu-line  (-lin),  a.  Crepuscular.  [Obs.]  Sprat. 

Cres'cence  (krgs'sens),  re.  [See  Crescent.]  Increase ; 
enlargement.     [Obs.] 

And  toward  the  moon's  attractive  crescerice  bend.   H.  Brooke. 

Cres-cen'do  (krgs-sen'do  ;  It.  kra-shan'do),  a.  &  adv. 
[It.,  from  crescere  to   increase.     See 
Crescent.]    (Mus.)  With  a  constantly 
increasing  volume  of  voice  ;  with  grad-      Crescendo 
uaUy  increasing  strength  and  fullness 
of  tone ;  —  a  direction  for  the  performance  of  music,  in- 
dicated by  the  mark,  or  by  writing  the  word  on  the  score. 

Cres-cen'do,  re.  (Mus.)  (a)  A  gradual  increase  in 
the  strength  and  fullness  of  tone  with  which  a  passage 
is  performed.  (6)  A  passage  to  be  performed  with  con- 
stantly increasing  volume  of  tone. 

Ores'cent  (krgs'sent),  re.  [OE.  cressent,  cressaunt, 
crescent  (in  sense  1),  OP.  creissant  increasing,  P.  crois- 
sant, p.  pr.  of  crottre,  OF.  ci-eistre,  fr.  L.  crescere  to  in- 
crease, V.  incho. ;  akin  to  creare  to  create.  See  Create, 
and  cf.  Accrue,  Increase,  Crescendo.]  1.  The  increas- 
ing moon ;  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter,  or  when  de- 
fined by  a  concave  and  a  convex  edge ;  also,  applied 
improperly  to  the  old  or  decreasing  moon  in  a  like  state. 

2.  Anything  having  the  shape  of  a  crescent  or  new 
moon. 

3.  A  representation  of  the  increasing 
moon,  often  used  as  an  emblem  or  badge ; 
as  :  (a)  A  symbol  of  Artemis,  or  Diana. 
(b)  The  ancient  symbol  of  Byzantium 
or  Constantinople.  Hence ;  (c)  The  em- 
blem of  the  Turkish  Empire,  adopted 
after  the  taking  of  Constantinople. 

The  cross  of  our  faith  is  replanted. 
The  pale,  dying  crescent  is  daunted.  Crescent,  3  (o). 

Campbell. 


4.  Any  one  of  three  orders  of  knighthood ;  the  first  in- 
stituted by  Charles  I.,  king  of  Naples   • 
and  Sicily,  in  1268 ;  the  second  by  Ren^^ 
of  Anjou,  in  1448 ;  and  the  third  by  the 
Sultan   Selim  III.,  in  1801,  to  be  con- 
ferred  upon  foreigners  to  whom  Tur- 
key might  be  indebted  for  valuable  ser- 
vices. Brande  &  C. 

5.  (Her.)  The  emblem  of  the  increas- 
ing moon  with  the  horns  directed  up- 
ward, when  used  in  a  coat  of  arms ;  —     _ 
often  used  as  a  mark  of  cadency  to  dis-     "^"■^^"^'i'',  6. 
tinguish  a  second  son  and  his  descendants. 

Cres'cent  (krSs'sent),  a.     1.  Shaped  like  a  crescent. 

Astarte,  queen  of  heaven,  with  crescent  horns.    Milton. 
2.  Increasing ;  growing. 

0.  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not  set. 

Tennyson. 

Cres'cent,  v.  t.  1.  To  form  into  a  crescent,  or  some- 
thing resembling  a  crescent,     [ij.]  Anna  Seward. 

2.  To  adorn  with  crescents. 

Cres-cen'tlc  (kres-sgn'tik),  a.  Crescent-shaped. 
"  Crescentic  lobes."  JR.  Owen. 

Cres'cent-wlse'  (krSs'sent-wiz'),  adv.  In  the  form 
of  a  crescent ;  like  a  crescent.  Tennyson. 

Cres'clve  (krgs'siv),  a.  [L.  crescere  to  increase.] 
Increasing ;  growing.     [iJ.] 

Uaseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty.  Shak. 

Cre'SOl  (kre'sol),  re.  [From  Creosote.]  (Chem.)  Any 
one  of  three  metameric  substances,  CHs.CgHj.OH,  ho- 
mologous with  and  resembluig  phenol.  They  are  ob- 
tained from  coal  tar  and  wood  tar,  and  are  colorless,  oily 
liquids  or  solids.     [Called  also  cresylic  acid.] 

Cre-SOr'cljl  (kre-s6r'sTn),  re.  (Chem.)  Same  as  IsOEcm. 

Cress  (krgs),  re. ;  pi.  Cresses  (kres'gz).  [OE.  cres, 
cresse,  kers,  kerse,  AS.  cresse,  cerse  ;  akin  to  3).  kers,  G. 
kresse,  Dan.  karse,  Sw.  krasse,  and  possibly  also  to  OHG. 
chresan  to  creep.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  various  species, 
chiefiy  cruciferous.  The  leaves  have  a  moderately  pun- 
gent taste,  and  are  used  as  a  salad  and  antiscorbutic. 

d^^  The  garden  cress,  called  also  peppergrass,  is  the 
Lepidiiim  sativum  ;  the  water  cress  is  the  Nasturtium 
officinale.  Various  other  plants  are  sometimes  called 
cresses. 

To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread.  Goldsmith. 
,  Bitter  cress.    See  under  Bitter.  —  Not  worth  a  cress,  or 

not  worth  a  kers,''''  a  common  old  proverb,  now  turned 
into  the  meaningless  "reo<  worth  a  curse.''''  Skeai. 

Cres-selle'  (krgs-sgl'),  n.  [F.  crecelle  rattle.] 
(Bccl.)  A  wooden  rattle  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  a  bell,  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church,  during  the  latter 
part  of  Holy  Week,  or  the  last 
week  of  Lent. 

Cres'set  (krgs'sgt),  re.  [OF. 
crasset,  cresset,  sort  of  lamp  or 
torch ;  perh.  of  Dutch  or  Ger- 
man origin,  and  akin  to  E. 
cruse,  P.  creuset  crucible,  E. 
crucible.]  1.  An  open  frame 
or  basket  of  iron,  filled  with 
combustible  material,  to  be 
burned  as  a  beacon  ;  an  open  lamp  or  firepan  carried  on 
a  pole  in  nocturnal  processions. 

Starry  lamps  and  blazing  cressets,  fed 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltus.  Milton, 

As  a  cresset  true  that  darts  its  length 
Of  beamy  luster  from  a  tower  of  strength.    Wordsworth. 

2.  (Coopering)  A  small  furnace  or  iron  cage  to  hold 
fire  for  charring  the  inside  of  a  cask,  and  making  the 
staves  flexible.  Knight. 

Cress'y  (krgs'j^),  a.    Abounding  in  cresses. 

The  cressy  islets  white  in  flower.  Tennyson. 

Crest  (krgst),  re.      [OF.  creste,  P.  Crete,  L.  crista.'] 

1.  A  tuft,  or  other  excrescence  or  natural  ornament, 
growing  on  an  animal's  head ;  the  comb  of  a  cock ;  the 
swelling  on  the  head  of  a  serpent ;  the  lengthened  feath- 
ers of  the  crown  or  nape  of  a  bird,  etc.  Darwin, 

[Attack]  his  rising  crest,  and  drive  the  serpent  bacTs.    C.  Pitt. 

2.  The  plume  of  feathers,  or  other  decoration,  worn 
on  a  helmet ;  the  distinctive  ornament  of  a  helmet,  indi- 
cating the  rank' of  the  wearer ;  hence,  also,  the  helmet. 

Stooping  low  his  lofty  crest.         Sir  W.  Scott. 


Cressets. 


And  on  his  head  there  stood  upright 
A  crest,  in  token  of  a  knight. 


Gower, 


3.  (Her.)  A  bearing  worn,  not  upon  the  shield,  but 
usually  above  it,  or  separately  as 
an  ornament  for  plate,  liveries, 
and  the  like.  It  is  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  cognisance.  See  Cooni- 
zanoe,  4. 

4.  The  upper  curve  of  a  horse's 
neck. 
Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his 

bending  crest.  Shak. 

5.  The  ridge  or  top  of  a  wave.  Crest  (.Her.). 

Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkhng  foam.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

6.  The  summit  of  a  hiU  or  mountain  ridge. 

7.  The  helm  or  head,  as  typical  of  a  high  spirit ;  pride  ; 
courage. 

Now  the  time  is  come 
That  France  must  vail  her  lofty  plumed  crest,      Shak. 

8.  (Arch.)  The  ornamental  finishing  which  surmounts 
the  ridge  of  a  roof,  canopy,  etc. 

The  flnials  of  gables  and  pinnacles  are  sometimes  called 
crests.  Parker. 

9.  (Engin.)  The  top  line  of  a  slope  or  embankment. 
Crest  tile,  a  tile  made  to  cover  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  fitting 

upon  it  Uke  a  saddle.  —Interior  crest  (i^0)<.),  the  highest 
line  of  the  parapet. 

Crest,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crested  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
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Chbbtino.]    1.  To  furnish  with,  or  surmount  as,  a  crest ; 
to  serve  as  a  crest  for. 


His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean,  his  reared  arm 
Crested  the  world. 


Shak. 


'Mid  groves  of  clouds  that  crest  the  mountain's  brow. 

Wordsworth, 
2.  To  mark  with  lines  or  streaks,  like,  or  regarded  as 
like,  waving  plumes. 

Like  as  the  shining  sky  in  summer's  night, . . . 

Is  crested  all  with  Tines  of  fiery  light.  Spenser. 

Crest  (krSst),  V.  i.     To  form  a  crest. 
OreBt'ed  (kr5st'6d),  a.    1.  Having  a  crest. 

But  laced  his  crested  helm.  Dryden. 

2.  {Zool.)  Having  a  crest  of  feathers  or  hair  upon  the 
head.     "  The  crerferf  bird. "  Dryden. 

3.  (Bol.)  Bearing  any  elevated  appendage  like  a  crest, 
as  an  elevated  line  or  ridge,  or  a  tuft.  Gray. 

Crest'Iall'en  (-fal''n),  a.  1.  With  hanging  head;  hence, 
dispirited ;  dejected  ;  cowed. 

Let  it  make  thee  crest/alien  .* 
Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride.  Shak. 

2.  Having  the  crest,  or  upper  part  of  the  neck,  hang- 
ing to  one  side ;  —  said  of  a  horse. 

Orest'lng,  n.  {Arch.)  An  ornamental  finish  on  the 
top  of  a  wall  or  ridge  of  a  roof. 

Crestless,  a.  Without  a  crest  or  escutcheon  ;  of  low 
birth.     "  Crestless  yeomen."  Shak. 

Cre-syl'lc  (kre-sil'ik),  a.  [From  Creosote.]  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  de.-ived  from,  cresol,  creosote,  etc. 

Cresylic  acid.    (Chem.)  See  Ceesol. 

Cre-ta'ceous  (kre-ta'shus),  a.  [L.  cretaceus,  fr.  creta 
chalk.  See  Crayon.]  Having  the  qualities  of  chalk; 
abounding  with  chalk  ;  chalky ;  as,  cretaceous  rocks  and 
formations.     See  Chalk. 

CretaceoQB  acid,  an  old  name  for  carbonic  acid.  —  Creta- 
ceooE  formation  ( Oeol.),  the  series  of  strata  of  various  kinds, 
including  beds  of  chalk,  green  sand,  etc.,  formed  in  the 
Cretaceous  period ;— called  also  the  cholk  formation. 
See  the  Dia^am  under  Geology.  —  Cretaceous  period 
{Oeol.),  the  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Mesozoic  age 
during  which  the  Cretaceous  formation  was  deposited. 

Cre-ta'ceous-ly,  adv.    In  a  chalky  manner  ;  as  chalk. 

Ore'tan  (kre'tan),  a.  Pertaining  to  Crete,  or  Candia. 
^  re.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Crete  or  Candia. 

Crete  (kret),  re.     [L.  Cres,  Cretis.l    A  Cretan. 

Cre'tlan  (kre'shan),  a.  &  re.    See  Cretan. 

Cre'tlo  (kre'tik),  re.  [L.  Creticus  (sc.  pes  foot),  Gr. 
Kottikos  (sc.  TTOus  foot),  prop.,  a  Cretan  (metrical)  foot.] 
(Gr.  &  Lat.  Pros.)  A  poetic  foot,  composed  of  one  short 
syllable  between  two  long  ones  ( —  ---  — ).  Beniley. 

Cre'tl-clsm  (-tT-sTz'm),re.   Falsehood  ;  lying  ;  cretism. 

Cre'tln  (kre'tTn),  n.  [F.  cretin;  of  uncertain  origin.] 
One  afflicted  with  cretinism. 

Cre'tln-lsm  (kre'tin-Tz'm),  n.  [F.  cretinisme.']  A 
condition  of  endemic  or  inherited  idiocy,  accompanied  by 
physical  degeneracy  and  deformity  (usually  with  goiter), 
frequent  in  certain  mountain  valleys,  esp.  of  the  Alps. 

Cre'tta-OUS  (-<5s),  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of  a 
cretin.     "  Cretinous  stupefaction."  Huskin. 

Cre'tlsm  (kre'tTz'm),  re.  [Gr  KprjTto-inos  lying,  fr. 
KprjTi'feiv  to  act  like  a  Cretan,  that  is,  to  Tie.  "  The  Cre- 
tians  are  always  liars."  Titus  i.  12.']  A  Cretan  practice ; 
lying ;  a  falsehood. 

Cre-tonne'  (kre-t5n'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  Cretan,  its  first 
manufacturer.]  1.  A  strong  white  fabric  with  warp  of 
hemp  and  weft  of  flax. 

2.  A  fabric  with  cotton  warp  and  woolen  weft. 

3.  A  kind  of  chintz  with  a  glossy  surface. 
Cre'tose  (kre'tos),  a.     [L.  cretosus,  fr.  creta  chalk.] 

Chalky ;  cretaceous.     [06s.]  Ash. 

Creut'zer  (kroit'ser),  re.     See  BJiExrrzEE. 

II  Creux  (kre),  re.  [F.,  adj.,  hollow,  re.,  a  hollow.] 
Used  in  English  only  in  the  expression  en  creux.  Tlius, 
engraving  en  creux  is  engraving  in  intaglio,  or  by  sinking 
or  hollowing  out  the  design. 

II  Cre'val-16'  (kra'val-la'),  re.  [Prob.  of  same  origin  as 
eavally.  See  Cavallt.]  (Zool.)  (a)  The  cavaUy  or 
jurel.  See  Cavally,  and  Jurel.  (6)  The  pompano 
(Trachynotus  Carolinus). 

II  Cre'vasse'  (kra'vas'),  re.  [F.  See  Crevice.]  1.  A 
deep  crevice  or  fissure,  as  in  an  embankment ;  one  of  the 
clefts  or  fissures  by  which  the  mass  of  a  glacier  is  divided. 

2.  A  breach  in  the  levee  or  embankment  of  a  river, 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  as  on  the  lower 
Mississippi.     [_U.  S.] 

Crev'et  (krev'gt),  re.  [Cf.  Cruet.]  A  crucible  or 
melting  pot ;  a  cruset.  Crabb. 

Crev'lce  (krSv'Is),  re.  [OB.  crevace,  crevice,  F.  cre- 
vasse, fr.  crever  to  break,  burst,  fr.  L.  crepare  to  crack, 
break.  Cf.  Craven,  Crepitate,  Crevasse.]  A  narrow 
opening  resulting  from  a  split  or  crack  or  the  separa- 
tion of  a  junction ;  a  cleft ;  a  fissure ;  a  rent. 

The  mouse. 
Behind  the  moldering  wainscot,  shrieked. 
Or  from  the  crevice  peered  about.  Tennyson. 

Crev'lce,  t;. «.  To  crack;  to  flaw,  [i?.]    SirS.Woiton. 

Crev'lced  (-ist),  a.  Having  a  crevice  or  crevices  ;  as, 
a  creviced  structure  for  storing  ears  of  com. 

Trickling  through  the  creviced  rock.   J,  Cunningham. 

Crev'ls  (-Is),  re.    (Zool.)  The  crawfish.    IProv.  Eng."] 

Crew  (kru),  re.    (Zool.)  The  Manx  shearwater. 

Crew  (kru),  re.  [From  older  accrue  accession,  reen- 
f orcement,  hence,  company,  crew ;  the  first  syllable  be- 
ing misimderstood  as  the  indefinite  article.  See  Accrue, 
Crescent.]  1.  A  company  of  people  associated  together ; 
an  assemblage  ;  a  throng. 

There  a  noble  crew 
Of  lords  and  ladies  stood  on  every  side.         Spenser. 
Faithful  to  whom  ?  to  thy  rebellious  crew  f       3Iilton. 
2.  The  company  of  seamen  who  man  a  ship,  vessel,  or 
boat ;  the  company  belonging  to  a  vessel  or  a  boat. 


1^^  The  word  crew,  in  law,  is  ordinarily  used  as  equiv- 
alent to  ship's  company,  including  master  and  other  offi- 
cers. When  the  master  and  other  officers  are  excluded, 
the  context  always  shows  it.  Story.    Burrill. 

3.  In  an  extended  sense,  any  small  body  of  men  asso- 
ciated for  a  purpose;  a  gang;  as  (Naut.),  the  carpen- 
ter's crew  ;  the  boatswain's  crew. 

Syn.  —  Company ;  band;  gang;  horde;  mob;  herd; 
throng;  party. 

Crew  (kru),  imp.  of  Crow. 

Crew'el  (kru'Sl),  re.  [Perh.  for  clewel,  dim.  of  clew  a 
ball  of  thread;  or  cf.  D.  krul  curl,  E.  curl.  V26.] 
Worsted  yarn,  slackly  twisted,  used  for  embroidery. 

Crew'el-work'  (-wQrk'),  re.  Embroidery  in  crewels, 
commonly  done  upon  some  plain  material,  such  as  linen. 

Crew'et  (kru'gt),  re.     See  Cruet. 

Crib  (krlb),  n.  [AS.  crybb ;  akin  to  OS.  kribbja,  D. 
krib,  kribbe,  Dan.  krybbe,  G.  krippe,  and  perh.  to  MHG. 
krebe  basket,  G.  korb,  and  E.  rip  a  sort  of  wicker  basket.] 

1.  A  manger  or  rack ;  a  feeding  place  for  animals. 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet.  Pope. 

2.  A  stall  for  oxen  or  other  cattle. 

Where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  is  clean.    Prov.  xiv.  4. 

3.  A  small  inclosed  bedstead  or  cot  for  a  chUd. 

4.  A  box  or  bin,  or  similar  wooden  structure,  for  stor- 
ing grain,  salt,  etc. ;  as,  a  crib  for  com  or  oats. 

5-  A  hovel ;  a  hut ;  a  cottage. 

Why  rather.  Sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, . . , 

Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great  ?        Shak. 

6.  (Mining)  A  structure  or  frame  of  timber  for  a 
foundation,  or  for  supporting  a  roof,  or  for  lining  a  shaft. 

7.  A  structure  of  logs  to  be  anchored  with  stones ;  — 
used  for  docks,  piers,  dams,  etc. 

8.  A  small  raft  of  timber.     [^Canadal 

9.  A  small  theft ;  anything  purloined ;  a  plagiarism ; 
hence,  a  translation  or  key,  etc.,  to  aid  a  student  in  pre- 
paring or  reciting  his  lessons.     \_Colloq.'\ 

The  Latin  version  technically  called  a  crib.    Ld.  Lytton. 
Occasional  perusal  cf  the  Pagan  writers,  assisted  by  a  crib. 

Wilkie  Collins. 

10.  A  miner's  luncheon.     [Caref]  Raymond. 

11.  (Card  Playing)  The  discarded  cards  which  the 
dealer  can  use  in  scoring  points  in  cribbage. 

Crib,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cribbed  (kribd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Cribbing.]  1.  To  shut  up  or  confine  in  a  narrow 
habitation ;  to  cage ;  to  cramp. 

If  only  the  vital  energy  be  not  cribbed  or  cramped,    I.  Taylor. 
Now  I  am  cabin'd,  cribbed,  confined.  Shak. 

2.  To  pilfer  or  purloin ;  hence,  to  steal  from  an  au- 
thor ;  to  appropriate ;  to  plagiarize ;  as,  to  crib  a  line 
from  Milton.     [_Collog.2 

Child,  being  fond  of  toys,  cribbed  the  necklace.    Dickens. 

Crib,  V.  i.  1.  To  crowd  together,  or  to  be  confined, 
as  in  a  crib  or  in  narrow  accommodations.     [iJ.] 

Who  sought  to  make  .  .  .  bishops  to  crib  in  a  Presbyterian 
trundle  bed.  Gauden. 

2.  To  make  notes  for  dishonest  use  in  recitation  or 
examination.     ^College  Canf] 

3.  To  seize  the  manger  or  other  solid  object  with  the 
teeth  and  draw  in  wind  ;  —  said  of  a  horse. 

Crlb'bage  (kribOjaj),  re.  [From  Crib,  v.  i.,  %']  A 
game  of  cards,  played  by  two  or  four  persons,  in  which 
there  is  a  crib.  (See  Crib,  11.)  It  is-  characterized  by  a 
great  variety  of  chances. 

A  man's  fancy  would  be  summed  up  in  cribbage.    John  Hall. 

Cribbage  board,  a  board  with  holes  and  pegs,  used  by 
cribbage  players  to  score  their  game. 

Crlb'ber  (krib'ber),  Crib'-blt'er  (-bif  er),  n.  A  horse 
that  has  the  habit  of  cribbing. 

Crlb'bmg  (kril/btng),  re.  1.  The  act  of  inclosing  or 
confining  in  a  crib  or  in  close  quarters. 

2.  Purloining ;  stealing  ;  plagiarizing.     IColloq.'} 

3.  (Mining)  A  framework  of  timbers  and  plank  back- 
ing for  a  shaft  lining,  to  prevent  caving,  percolation  of 
water,  etc. 

4.  A  vicious  habit  of  a  horse ;  crib-biting.  The  horse 
lays  hold  of  the  crib  or  manger  with  his  teeth  and  draws 
air  into  the  stomach  with  a  grunting  sound. 

Crib'-blt'lng  (kril/bif  tng),  re.    Same  as  Cribbing,  4. 

Crib'ble  (kriiyb'l),  re.  [F.  crible,  LL.  criblus  sieve, 
fr.  L.  cribrum.']     1.  A  coarse  sieve  or  screen. 

2.  Coarse  flour  or  meal.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

Crib'ble,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cribblbd  (-b'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Cribblino  (-bllng).]  [Cf.  F.  cribler.'\  To  cause 
to  pass  through  a  sieve  or  riddle ;  to  sift. 

Crib'ble,  a.  Coarse ;  as,  cribble  bread.  [06s.]  Suloet. 

II  Crl-bel'lum  (krT-b61'lum),  n.  [L.,  a  small  sieve,  dim. 
of  cribrum  sieve.]  (Zool.)  A 
pecuUar  perforated  organ  of 
certain  spiders  (Ciniflonidx), 
used  for  spinning  a  special 
kind  of  silk. 

Crib'rate  (krTb'rat),  a.  [L. 
cribratus,  p.  p.  of  cribrare  to 
sift,  f  r.  cribrum  a  sieve.  ]  Crib- 
riform. 

Crl-bra'tlon  (krT-bra'shiln), 
re.  [Cf.  F.  cribration,  fr.  L. 
cribrare  to  sift.  See  Crib- 
ble, re.]  (Pharmacy)  The 
act  or  process  of  separating 
the  finer  parts  of  drugs  from 
the  coarser  by  sifting. 

Crlb'rl-form     (krlb'rt- 

fSrm),  a.  [L.  cribrum  sieve 
+  -form  :  cf .  F.  cribriforme.']  Kesembling,  or  having  the 
form  of,  a  sieve ;  pierced  with  holes ;  as,  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone  ;  a  cribriform  compress. 

Cribriform  cells  (Boi.),  those  which  have  here  and  there 
oblique  or  transverse  sieve  plates,  or  places  perforated 
with  many  holes. 


:  Cribellum  of  Spider  ;  d 
Three  pairs  of  Spinner- 
ets ;  e  Anus.  Much  en- 
larged. 


Cricket  (  Gryllus  neg- 
lectits),  female. 


Cllb'rose  (krlb'ros),  a.  [L.  cribrum  riere.]  Perfo- 
rated like  a  sieve  ;  cribriform. 

Crlc  (krik),  re.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  eric  a  jackscrew.]  The 
ring  which  turns  inward  and  condenses  the  flame  of  a 
lamp.  Knight. 

Crick  (krlk),  re.  [See  CeeakJ  The  creaking  of  a 
door,  or  a  noise  resembling  it.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

Crick,  re.  [The  same  as  creek  a  bending,  twisting. 
See  Creek,  Crook.]  1.  A  painful,  spasmodic  affection  of 
the  muscles  of  some  part  of  the  body,  as  of  the  neck  or 
back,  rendering  it  difficult  to  move  the  part. 

To  those  also  that,  with  a  crick  or  cramp,  have  their  necks 
drawn  backward.  Holland, 

2.  [Cf.  F.  eric.']    A  small  jackscrew.  Knighi. 

Crlck'et  (krTk'gt),  re.  [OE.  criket,  OP.  crequet,  crt- 
quel;  prob.  of  German  origin,  and 
akin  to  E.  creak  ;  cf .  D.  kriek  a  crick- 
et. See  Creak.]  (Zool.)  An  orthop- 
terous  insect  of  the  genus  Gryllus, 
and  allied  genera.  The  males  make 
chirping,  musical  notes  by  rubbing 
together  the  basal  parts  of  the  veins 
of  the  front  wings. 

(J^^  The  common  European  cricket 
is  Grxjllus  donesticus ;  the  common  , 
large  black  crickets  of  America  are 
6.  niger,  G.  neglectus,  and  others. 

Balm  cricket.  See  under  Balm.  — 
Cricket  bird,  a  small  European  bird 
( Silvia  loeustella)  ;  —  called  also 
grasshopper  warbler.  —  Cricket  frog,  a 
email  American  tree  frog  (Acris  gryl- 
lus) ;  —  so  called  from  its  chirping. 

Crlck'et,    n.       [AS.  cricc,  cryce, 
crooked  staff,  crutch.  Perh.  first  used 
in  sense  1,  a  stool  prob.  having  been  first  used  as  a 
wicket.    See  Crutch.]    1.  A  low  stool. 

2.  A  game  much  played  in  England,  and  sometimeg 
in  America,  with  a  ball,  bats,  and  wickets,  the  players  be- 
ing arranged  in  two  contesting  parties  or  sides. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  small  false  roof,  or  the  raising  of  a  portion 
of  a  roof,  so  as  to  throw  off  water  from  behind  an  obsta- 
cle, such  as  a  chimney. 

Crlck'et,  V.  i.    To  play  at  cricket.  Tennyson. 

Crlck'et-er  (krtk'St-er),  n.    One  who  plays  at  cricket. 

Crl'COld  (kri'koid),  a.  [Gr.  xpiKos  ring  +  -oid.^ 
(Anat.)  Resembling  a  ring ;  —  said  esp.  of  the  cartilage 
at  the  bottom  of  the  larynx,  and  the  adjoining  parts. 

Crl'CO-thy'rold  (-ko-thi'roid),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining both  to  the  cricoid  and  the  thyroid  cartilages. 

Cried  (krid),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Cry. 

Crl'er  (kri'er),  re.  [Cf.  F.  crieur.  See  Cry.]  One 
who  cries;  one  who  makes  proclamation.  Specifically, 
an  officer  who  proclaims  the  orders  or  directions  of  a 
court,  or  who  gives  public  notice  by  loud  proclamation  ; 
as,  a  town-crier. 

He  openeth  his  mouth  like  a  crier.    Bcclus.  xx.  15. 

Crime  (krim),  re.  [F.  crime,  tc.  L.  crimen  judicial  de- 
cision, that  which  is  subjected  to  such  a  decision,  charge, 
fault,  crime,  fr.  the  root  of  cernere  to  decide  judicially 
See  Certain.]  1.  Any  violation  of  law,  either  divine  or 
human ;  an  omission  of  a  duty  commanded,  or  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  forbidden  by  law. 

2.  Gross  violation  of  human  law,  in  distinction  from  a 
misdemeanor  or  trespass,  or  other  slight  offense.  Hence, 
also,  any  aggravated  offense  against  morality  or  the  pub- 
lic welfare ;  any  outrage  or  great  wrong.  "To  part  error 
fromcn'reie."  Tennyson. 

|J^°"  Crimes,  in  the  English  common  law,  are  grave  of- 
fenses which  were  originally  capitally  punished  (murder, 
rape,  robbery,  arson,  burglary,  and  larceny),  as  distin- 
guished from  misdemeanors,  which  are  offenses  of  a 
lighter  grade.    See  Misdemeanors. 

3-  Any  great  wickedness  or  sin ;  iniquity. 

No  crime  was  thine,  if  'tis  no  crime  to  love.        Pope. 

4.  That  which  occasions  crime.     [06s.] 

The  tree  of  life,  the  crinne  of  our  first  father's  fall.   Spenser. 

Capital  crime,  a  crime  punishable  with  death. 

Syn. —  Sin;  vice;  iniquity;  wrong. — Crime,  Bm, 
Vice.  .Sin  is  the  generic  term,  embracmg  wickedness  of 
every  kind,  but  specifically  denoting  an  offense  as  com- 
mitted against  God.  Crime  is  strictly  a  violation  of  law 
either  human  or  divine ;  but  in  present  usage  the  term  is 
commonly  appUed  to  actions  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
State.  Vice 'S  more  distinctively  that  which  springs  from 
the  inordinate  indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites,  which 
are  in  themselves  innocent.  Thus  intemperance,  unchas- 
tity,  duplicity,  etc.,  are  rices;  while  murder,  forgery, 
etc.,  which  spring  from  the  indulgence  of  selfish  pas- 
sions, are  crimes. 

Crlme'ful  (krim'f ul),  a.  Criminal ;  wicked  ;  contrary 
to  law,  right,  or  duty.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Crlme'leSS,  a.     Free  from  crime ;  innocent.       Shak. 

Crim'i-nal  (krlm'i-nal),  a.  [L.  criminalis,  fr.  crimen  : 
cf.  F.  criminel.    See  Crime.]     1.  Guilty  of  crime  or  sin. 

The  neglect  of  any  of  the  relative  duties  renders  us  criminal 
in  the  sight  of  God.  Rogers. 

2.  Involving  a  crime ;  of  the  nature  of  a  crime ;  — 
said  of  an  act  or  of  conduct ;  as,  criminal  carelessness. 

Foppish  and  fantastic  ornaments  are  only  indications  of  vice, 
not  cnmfnaMn  themselves.  Addison, 

3.  Relating  to  crime ;  —  opposed  to  civil ;  as,  the  crimi- 
nal code. 

The  officers  and  servants  of  the  crown,  violating  the  personal 
liberty,  or  otlier  right  of  the  subject  .  .  .  were  in  some  cases 
liable  to  criminal  process.  HaUam. 

Criminal  action  (Law),  an  action  or  suit  instituted  to  se- 
cure conviction  and  pimisliment  for  a  crime.  —  Criminal 
conversation  (Laio),  imlawful  intercourse  with  a  married 
woman  ;  adultery  ;  —  usually  abbreviated,  crim.  con.  — 
Criminal  law,  the  law  which  relates  to  crimes. 

Crlm'i-nal,  re.  One  who  has  committed  a  crime ;  espe- 
cially, one  who  is  found  guilty  by  verdict,  confession,  or 
proof  ;  a  malefactor  ;  a  felon. 

Crlm'l-nal-lst,  re.     One  versed  in  criminal  law.  [iZ.] 


ale,   senate,    c^re,    am,   arm,   ask,   final,    3,11 ;    eve,    event,    find,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    Sbeyr    Srb,   5dd ; 
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Crim'l-nal'l-ty  (krlm't-nSl'i-ty),  re.  [LL.  criminali- 
tas,  fr.  L.  criiiiinahs.  See  Criminal.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  criminal ;  that  which  constitutes  a  crime ; 
guiltiness;  guilt. 

This  is  by  no  means  the  only  criterion  of  criminalUn. 

Blackstone. 

Crlm'1-nal-ly  (krIm'T-nal-ly),  adv.  In  violation  of 
law ;  wickedly. 

Crim'1-nal-ness,  re.    Criminality.    [iJ.] 

Crlm'l-nate  (krim'T-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ceim- 
INATED  (-na'ted);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Criminating  (-na'- 
tiug).]  [L.  criminatus,  p.  p.  of  criminare,  criininari,  to 
criminate,  fr.  crimen.  See  Chime.]  1.  To  accuse  of,  or 
charge  with,  a  crime. 

To  criminate,  with  the  heavy  and  ungrounded  charge  of  dis- 
loyalty and  disaffection,  an  uncorrupt,  independent,  and  re- 
forming parUament.  Hurke. 

2.  To  involve  in  a  crime  or  in  its  consequences  ;  to 
render  liable  to  a  criminal  charge. 

Impelled  by  the  strongest  pressure  of  hope  and  fear  to  crimi- 
nate him.  Macaulay. 

Crim'i-na'tion  (krim'i-na'shuu),  re.  [L.  criminatio.} 
The  act  of  accusing ;  accusation  ;  charge  ;  complaint. 

The  criminations  and  recriminations  of  the  adverse  parties. 

Jlacaulay. 

Crim'l-na-tlve  (krim'i-ua-tiv),  a.  Charging  with 
crime  ;  accusing ;  criminatory.  B.  North. 

Crim'l-na-tO-ry  (-t6-ry),  a.  Relating  to,  or  involving, 
crimination ;    accusing ;   as,   a  criminatory  conscience. 

Orlm'i-nol'0-gy  (-nSl'S-jy),  re.  [L.  crimen,  criminis, 
crime  -j-  -logy.']  A  treatise  on  crime  or  the  criminal 
population.  —  Crlm'1-nol'o-glst  (-jist),  re. 

Crlm'i-nous  (krim'i-nus),  o.  [L.  criminosus,  fr.  cri- 
men. See  Crime.]  Criminal ;  involving  great  crime  or 
grave  charges  ;  very  wicked  ;  heinous.  [06s.]  Holland. 
— Crim'l-nous-ly,  adv.  —  Crlm'1-nous-ness,  re.  [06s.] 

Crim'O-sin  (krlm'o-zTn),  n.     [OftjT.]     See  Crimson. 

Crimp  (krimp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crimped  (krimt ; 
215) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Crimping.]  [Akin  to  D.  krimpen 
to  shrink,  shrivel,  Sw.  krympa,  Dan.  krympe,  and  to  E. 
cramp.  See  Cramp.]  1.  To  fold  or  plait  in  regular  un- 
dulations in  such  a  way  that  the  material  will  retain  the 
shape  intended  ;  to  give  a  wavy  appearance  to ;  as,  to 
crimp  the  border  of  a  cap  ;  to  crimp  a  ruffle.  Cf.  Crisp. 
The  comely  hostess  in  a  crimped  cap.      W.  Irving. 

2.  To  pinch  and  hold  ;  to  seize. 

3.  Hence,  to  entrap  into  the  military  or  naval  service  ; 
as,  to  crimp  seamen. 

Coaxing  and  courting  with  intent  to  crimp  him.    Carlyle. 

4.  (Cookery)  To  cause  to  contract,  or  to  render  more 
crisp,  as  the  flesh  of  a  fish,  by  gashing  it,  when  living, 
with  a  knife  ;  as,  to  crimp  skate,  etc. 

Crimping  faotise,  a  low  lodging  house,  into  which  men  are 
decoyed  and  plied  with  drnik,  to  induce  them  to  ship  or 
enlist  as  sailors  or  soldiers.  —  Crimping  iron,  (a)  An  iron 
instrument  for  crimping  and  curling  the  hair,  (b)  A 
crimping  machine.  —  Crimping  machine,  a  machine  with 
fluted  rollers  or  with  dies,  for  crimping  ruffles,  leather, 
iron,  etc.  —  Crimping  pin,  an  instrument  for  crimping  or 
puckering  the  border  of  a  lady's  cap. 

Crimp,  a.  1.  Easily  crumbled  ;  friable  ;  brittle,  [i?.] 
Now  the  fowler  . . .  treads  tlie  crimp  earth.    J.  Philips. 

2.  Weak ;  inconsistent ;  contradictory,     [i?.] 

The  evidence  is  ciimp :  the  witnesses  swear  backward  and 
forward,  and  contradict  themselves.  Arhuthnot. 

Crimp,  n.     1.  A  coal  broker.   [Prov.  Eng.']    Be  Foe. 

2.  One  who  decoys  or  entraps  men  into  the  military  or 
naval  service.  Marryat. 

3.  A  keeper  of  a  low  lodging  house  where  sailors  and 
emigrants  are  entrapped  and  fleeced. 

4.  Hair  which  has  been  crimped  ;  —  usually  in  pi. 

5.  A  game  at  cards.     [06s.]  B.  Jcnson. 
Boot  crimp.    See  under  Boot. 

Crimp'age  (-aj),  re.  The  act  or  practice  of  crimping; 
money  paid  to  a  crimp  for  shipping  or  enlisting  men. 

Crimp'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  crimps ; 
as :  (a)  A  curved  board  or  frame  over  which  the  upper  of 
a  boot  or  shoe  is  stretched  to  the  required  shape.  (6)  A 
device  for  giving  hair  a  wavy  appearance,  (c)  A  machine 
for  crimping  or  ruffling  textile  fabrics. 

Crim'ple  (krim'p'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crimpled 
(-p'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Crimpling  (-pling).]  [Dim.  of 
crimp,  V.  t.]  To  cause  to  shrink  or  draw  together;  to 
contract ;  to  curl,     [i?.]  Wiseman. 

Crimp'y  (krimp'i^),  a.  Having  a  crimped  appearance ; 
frizzly  ;  as,  the  crimpy  wool  of  the  Saxony  sheep. 

Crim'son  (krim'z'n),  re.  [OE.  crimosin,  OF.  cramoi- 
sin,  F.  cramoisi  (cf.  Sp.  carmesi),  LL.  carmesinus,  fr. 
Ar.  qermazi,  fr.  qermez  crimson,  kermes,  fr.  Skr.  krmija 
produced  by  a  worm ;  krmi  worm  or  insect  +  fan  to 
generate ;  akin  to  E.  kin.  Cf.  Carmine,  Kermes.]  A 
deep  red  color  tinged  with  blue  ;  also,  red  color  in  gen- 
eral. 

Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool. 

7s.  i.  18. 

A  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modestv. 

Shak. 

Crim'son,  a.    Of  a  deep  red  color  tinged  with  blue  ; 

deep  red.     "  A  cn'reuore  tide. "  Mrs.  Remans. 

The  blushing  poppy  with  a  crimson  hue.  Prior. 

Crim'son,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  jo.  Crimsoneo  (-z'nd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Crimsoning.]  To  dye  with  crimson  or  deep 
red ;  to  redden. 

Signed  in  thy  spoil  and  crimsoned  in  thy  lethe.       Sliak. 

Crim'son,  v.  i.    To  become  crimson  ;  to  blush. 

Ancient  towers  .  . .  beginning  to  crimson  with  the  I'adiant  lus- 
ter of  a  cloudless  July  morning.  X)e  Qiiincey. 

Cri'nal  (kri'nffil),  a.  [L.  crinalis,  fr.  crinis  the  hair.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hair.     [J?.]  Blount. 

Cri'na-ted  (kri'na-tgd),  a.     Having  hair;  hairy. 

Cri'na-tO-ry  (krl'na-to-r^),  a.     Crinitory.  Craig. 

Crin'cum  (krTn'kum),  re.  [Cf.  Crinkle.]  A  twist  or 
tend  ;  a  turn ;  a  whimsey.     [Colloq.']  Hudibras. 


Crin'cnm-cran'cmn  (krln'kHm-krSn'kam),  n.  A 
twist ;  a  whimsey  or  whim.     (CoUoq.~\ 

Crined  (krlnd),  a.      [L.  crinis  hair.]     (Her.)  Having 

the  hair  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  rest  of  the  body ; 

as,  a  charge  crined  of  a  red  tincture. 

Cri'nel  (kri'nSlV  I  n.     [L.  crinis  hair.]    A  very  fine, 

Cri'net  (kri'uet),  (     hairlike  feather.  Booth. 

Cringe  (krtnj),  v.  i.   [imp.  &p.  p.  Cringed  (krinjd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cringing.]  [AS.  crincgan,  cringan,  crin- 

can,  to  yield,  fall ;  akin  to  E.  crank.l    To  draw  one's 

self  together  as  in  fear  or  servility ;  to  bend  or  crouch 

with  base  humility ;  to  wince  ;  hence,  to  make  court  in  a 

degrading  manner  ;  to  fawn. 

When  they  were  come  up  to  the  place  where  the  lions  were, 
the  boys  that  went  before  were  glad  to  cringe  behind,  for  they 
were  afraid  of  the  lions.  Banyan. 

Sly  hypocrite,  .  .  .  who  more  than  thou 
Once  fawned  and  cringed,  and  servilely  adored 
Heaven's  awful  monarch  ?  MiUon. 

Flatterers  .  . .  are  always  bowing  and  cringing.    Arbuihnot. 
Cringe,  v.  t.    To  contract ;  to  draw  together ;  to  cause 
to  shrink  or  wrinkle  ;  to  distort.     [06s.] 

Till  like  a  boy  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy.  Shak. 

Cringe,  re.  Servile  civility ;  fawning  ;  a  shrinking  or 
bowing,  as  in  fear  or  servility.  "  With  cringe  and 
shrug,  and  bow  obsequious."  Cowper. 

Cringe'ling,  re.     One  who  cringes  meanly ;  a  fawner. 
Crin'ger  (krin'jer),  re.     One  who  cringes. 
Crin'ging-ly,  adv.    In  a  cringing  manner. 
Crin'gle  (krln'g'l),  n.     [Icel.  kringla  orb ;    akin   to 
kring  around,  and  to  D.  kring  circle,  and  to  E.  cringe, 
crank.']     1.  A  withe  for  fastening  a  gate. 

2.  (Naiit.)  An  iron  or  rope  thimble  or  grommet 
worked  into  or  attached  to  the  edges  and  comers  of  a 
sail ;  —  usually  in  the  plural.  The  cringles  are  used  for 
making  fast  the  bowline  bridles,  earings,  etc. 

Crln'i-CUl'tur-al  (krTn'I-kul'tiir-al ;  135),  a.     [L.  cri- 
nis hair  -(-  cultura.']  Relating  to  the  growth  of  hair,  [i?.] 
Cri-nig'er-OUS  (krt-nTj'er-iis),  a.      [L.  criniger  ;  cri- 
mu  hair  +  ff^''^™  to  bear.]  Bearing  hair;  hairy.     [JR.] 
Cri'nl-tal  (kri'ni-tal),  a.     Same  as  Crinite,  1. 

He  the  star  crinital  adoreth.  StanyJntrst. 

Cri'nite  (kri'nit),  a.     [L.  crinitus,  p.  p.  of  crinire  to 
provide  or  cover  with  hair,  fr.  crinis  hair.]     1.  Having 
the  appearance  of  a  tuft  of  hair ;  having  a  hairlike  tail 
or  train.     "Comate,  crirerte,  caudate  stars."        Fairfax. 
2.  (Bot.)  Bearded  or  tufted  with  hairs.  Gray. 

Cri'nl-tO-ry  (kri'nT-to-rJ^),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  hair ; 
as,  a  crinitory  covering.  T.  Hook. 

Crin'kle  (krin'k'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &j>.  p.  Crinkled 
(-k'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crinkling  (-kling).]  [A  dim., 
fr.  the  root  of  cringe  ;  akin  to  D.  krinkelen  to  wind  or 
twist.  Cf.  Cringle,  Cringe.]  To  form  with  short  turns, 
bends,  or  wrinkles ;  to  mold  into  inequalities  or  sinuos- 
ities ;  to  cause  to  wrinkle  or  curl. 

The  house  is  crinkled  to  and  fro.  Chaucer. 

Her  face  all  bowsy. 
Comely  crinkled, 

Wondrously  wrinkled.  Skelton. 

The  flames  throush  all  the  casements  pushing  forth, 
Like  red-hot  devils  crinkled  into  snakes.      Mrs.  Browning. 

Crin'kle,  v.  i.  To  turn  or  wind  ;  to  run  in  and  out  in 
many  short  bends  or  turns  ;  to  curl ;  to  run  in  waves  ; 
to  wrinkle  ;  also,  to  rustle,  as  stiff  cloth  when  moved. 

The  green  wheat  crinkles  Uke  a  lake.    J.  T,  Trowbridge. 
And  all  the  rooms 
Were  full  of  crinkling  silks.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Crin'kle,  re.     A  winding  or  turn ;  wrinkle  ;  sinuosity. 
The  crinkles  in  this  glass,  making  objects  appear  double. 

A.  Tucker. 

Crlnlded  (krin'k'ld),  a.  Having  short  bends,  turns, 
or  wrinkles;  wrinkled;  wavy  ;  zigzag.  "The  crinkled 
lightning."  Lowell. 

Crin'kly  (-kly),  a.    Having  crinkles ;  wavy ;  wrinkly. 

Cri'noid  (kri'noid),  a.  [See  Crinoidea.]  (Zo'ol.)  Cri- 
noidal.  —  n.     One  of  the  Crinoidea. 

Cri-nold'al  (krt-noid'al),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  crinoids  ;  consisting  of,  or  containing,  crinoids. 

II  Cri-noid'e-a  (krt-noid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
KpCvov'ii\.y-\--oid :  ci.F.  crino'ide.]  (Zo'ol.) 
A  large  class  of  Echinodermata,  including 
numerous  extinct  families  and  genera, 
but  comparatively  few  living  ones.  Most 
of  the  fossil  species,  like  some  that  are 
recent,  were  attached  by  a  jointed  stem. 
See  Blastoidea,  Cystoidea,  Comatula. 

Cri-noid'e-an  (-an),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of 
the  Crinoidea. 

Crin'O-line  (krTn'o-lin),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
crin  hair,  L.  crinis.]  1.  A  kind  of  stiff 
cloth,  used  chiefly  by  women,  for  imder- 
skirts,  to  expand  the  gown  worn  over  it ; 
—  so  called  because  originally  made  of 
hair. 

2.  A  lady's  skirt  made  of  any  stiff  ma- 
terial ;  latterly,  a  hoop  skirt. 

Cri-nose'  (krt-nos'),  a.  [L.  crinis  hair.] 
Hairy.     [E.] 

Crl-nos'i-ty  (krt-nSs'T-ty),  n.  Hairi- 
ness.    [R.] 

llCri'num  (kri'num),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Kfiivov  lily.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  bulbous 
plants,  of  the  order  Amaryllidacese,  culti- 
vated as  greenhouse  plants  on  account  of 
their  beauty. 

II  Cri'O-SDhins'  (krl'6-sf  inks'),  re.  „  J,  11,  , ■  ■  r.  • 
ro  -  *^  I        J.'  I-   7„i,;„\.  n    One  of  the  hvmg  Cri- 

[Gr.    Kpio;   ram   +   o-<|)iy?    sphinx.  J      noidca  (/'rafacrmiu 
A  sphinx  with  the  head  of  a  ram.  Naresianus).    (>^) 

Crip'ple  (krlp'p'l),  re.     [OE.  cri- 
pel,  crepel,  crupel,  AS.  cnjpel  (akin  to  D.  kreupele,  G. 
kriippel,  Dan.  kr'obling,  Icel.   kryppill),  prop.,  one  that 
can  not  walk,  but  must  creep,  fr.  AS.  creopnn  to  creep. 
See  Creep.]     One  who  creeps,  halts,  or  limps ;  one  who 


has  lost,  or  never  had,  the  use  of  a  limb  or  limbs ;  a  lame 
person ;  hence,  one  who  is  partially  disabled. 

I  am  a  cripple  in  my  limbs  ;  but  what  decays  are  in  my  mind, 
the  reader  must  determine.  Dryden. 

Crip'ple  (krij/p'l),  o.  Lame;  halting.  [i2.]  "The 
cripple,  tardy-gaited  night."  Shak. 

Crip'ple,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crippled  (-p'ld)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Crippling  (-pling).]  1.  To  deprive  of  the  use 
of  a  limb,  particularly  of  a  leg  or  foot ;  to  lame. 

He  had  crippled  the  joints  of  the  noble  child.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  deprive  of  strength,  activity,  or  capability  for 
service  or  use ;  to  disable  ;  to  deprive  of  resources  ;  as, 
to  be  financially  crippled. 

More  serious  embarrassments  . . .  were  cripplingitiQ  energy  of 
the  settlement  in  the  Bay.  Palfrey. 

An  incumbrance  which  would  permanently  cripple  the  body 
politic.  Macaulay. 

Crip'pled  (krip'p'ld),  a.  Lamed ;  lame ;  disabled  ; 
impeded.     "  The  crippled  crone."  Longfellow. 

Crip'ple-ness,  n.    Lameness.    [J?.]  Johnson. 

Crip'pler  (-pier),  n.  A  wooden  tool  used  in  graining 
leather.  Knight. 

Crip'pling  (-plTng),  re.  Spars  or  timbers  set  up  as  a 
support  against  the  side  of  a  building. 

Crip'ply  (-^Vj),  a.  Lame ;  disabled ;  in  a  crippled  con- 
dition.    [E.]  3Irs.  Trollope. 

Cri'sis  (kri'sis),  n.;  pi.  Crises  (-sez).  [L.  crisis,  Gr. 
KpCtris,  fr.  Kpivew  to  separate.  See  Certain.]  1.  The 
point  of  time  when  it  is  to  be  decided  whether  any 
affair  or  course  of  action  must  go  on,  or  be  modified  or 
terminate ;  the  decisive  moment ;  the  turning  point. 

This  hour 's  the  very  crisis  of  your  fate.        Dryden. 
The  very  times  of  crisis  for  the  fate  of  the  country.    Brougham. 

2.  (Med.)  That  change  in  a  disease  which  indicates 
whether  the  result  is  to  be  recovery  or  death  ;  some- 
times, also,  a  striking  change  of  symptoms  attended  by 
an  outward  manifestation,  as  by  an  eruption  or  sweat. 

Till  some  safe  crisis  authorize  their  skill.  Dryden. 

Crisp  (krisp),  a.  [AS.  crisp,  fr.  L.  crispus ;  cf. 
carpere  to  pluck,  card  (wool),  and  E.  harvest.  Cf. 
Crape.]  1.  Curling  in  stiff  curls  or  ringlets ;  as,  crisp 
hair. 

2.  Curled  with  the  ripple  of  the  water.    [Poetic] 
You  nymphs  called  Naiads,  of  the  winding  brooks  .  .  . 
Leave  your  crisp  channels.  Shak. 

3.  Brittle ;  friable ;  in  a  condition  to  break  with  a 
short,  sharp  fracture ;  as,  crisp  snow. 

The  cakes  at  tea  ate  short  and  crisp.         Goldsmith. 

4.  Possessing  a  certain  degree  of  firmness  and  fresh- 
ness ;  in  a  fresh,  unwilted  condition. 

It  [laurelj  has  been  plucked  nine  months,  and  yet  looks  as 
hale  and  crisp  as  if  it  would  last  ninety  years.  Leigh  Hunt. 

5.  Lively  ;  sparkling  ;  effervescing. 

Your  neat  crisp  claret.  Beau.  5rJ*t 

6.  Brisk  ;  crackling ;  cheerful ;  lively. 

The  snug,  small  room,  and  the  crisp  fire.       Dickens. 

Crisp,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crisped  (krispt) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Crisping.]     [L.  crispare,  fr.  crispus.    See  Crisp, 

a.]    1.  To  curl ;  to  form  into  ringlets,  as  hair,  or  the  nap 

of  cloth ;  to  interweave,  as  the  branches  of  trees. 

2.  To  cause  to  undulate  irregularly,  as  crape  or  water ; 
to  wrinkle ;  to  cause  to  ripple.    Cf .  Crimp. 

The  lover  with  the  myrtle  sprays 
Adorns  his  a-isped  tresses.  Drayton. 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers.  Milton. 

The  cri.yied  brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold.        Milton. 

3.  To  make  crisp  or  brittle,  as  in  cooking. 

Crisping  iron,  an  instrument  by  which  hair  or  any  tex- 
tile fabric  is  crisped.  —  Crisping  pin,  the  simplest  form  of 
crisping  iron.    Is.  iii.  22. 

Crisp,  v.  i.    To  undulate  or  ripple.     Cf.  Crisp,  v.  t. 
To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach.      Tennyson. 

Crisp,  re.  That  which  is  crisp  or  brittle ;  the  state  of 
being  crisp  or  brittle ;  as,  burned  to  a  crisp  ;  specifically, 
the  rind  of  roasted  pork  ;  crackling. 

Cris'pate  (krls'pat),    )  a.    [L.  crispatus,  p.  p.  of  cris- 

Cris'pa-ted  (-pa-t5d),  J  pare.]  Having  a  crisped 
appearance ;  irregularly  curled  or  twisted. 

Cris-pa'tlon  (krls-pa'shun),  re.     [Cf.   P.  crispalion.'\ 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  curling,  or  the  state  of  being 
curled.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

2.  A  very  slight  convulsive  or  spasmodic  contraction 
of  certain  muscles,  external  or  internal. 

Few  men  can  look  down  from  a  great  height  without  creep- 
ings  and  crispations.  0.  W.  Holmes. 

Cris'pa-ture  (krTs'pa-tiir ;  135),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing crispate. 

Crlsp'er  (kris'per),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
crisps  or  curls  ;  an  instrument  for  making  little  curls  in 
the  nap  of  cloth,  as  in  chinchilla. 

Cris'pin  (kr is'pTn),  n.  1.  A  shoemaker ;  —  jocularly 
so  called  from  the  patron  saint  of  the  craft. 

2.  A  member  of  a  imion  or  association  of  shoemakers. 

Crisply  (krisp'ly),  adv.     In  a  crisp  manner. 

Crisp'ness,  «.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  crisp. 

Crisp'y  (-y),  «.  1.  Formed  into  short,  close  ringlets ; 
frizzed  ;  crisp ;  as,  crispy  locks. 

2.  Crisp ;  brittle  ;  as,  a  crispy  pie  crust. 

Cris'sal  (kris'sal),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
crissum  ;  as,  crissal  feathers. 

2.  Having  highly  colored  imder  tail  coverts ;  ag,  the 
crissal  thrasher. 

Criss'cross'  (krts'krSs' ;  115),  re.  [A  corruption  of 
Christcross.'^  1.  A  mark  or  cross,  as  the  signature  of  a 
person  who  is  unable  to  write. 

2.  A  child's  game  played  on  paper  or  on  a  slate,  con- 
sisting of  lines  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Criss'cross',  v.  t.  To  mark  or  cover  with  cross  lines ; 
as,  paper  was  crisscrossed  with  red  marks. 
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use,  unite,  rude,  full,  up,   flm ;     pity ;     food,  fcfbt ;     out,   oil ;     cbair ;    go ;     sing,  ink ;     tben,  tliin ;     boN ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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CRISSCROSS 

CllsS'crOBB  (kris'krSs';  115),  adv.     1.   In  opposite 
directions  ;   in  a  way  to  cross  something  else ;  crossing 
one  another  at  various  angles  and  in  various  ways. 
Logs  and  trees  lyin^  crisscross  in  utter  confusion. 

W.  E.  Boardman. 

2.  With  opposition  or  hindrance  ;  at  cross  purposes ; 
contrarily ;  as,  tilings  go  crisscross. 

Crlss'cross-roW  (-ro'),  n.    See  Chkistckoss-kow. 

II  Clls'sum  (kris'siim),  n. ;  pi.  Crissa  (-sa).  [NL.  ; 
cf.  L.  crisso  to  move  the  haunches.]  (Zool.)  That  part 
of  a  bird,  or  the  feathers,  surrounding  the  cloacal  open- 
ing ;  the  under  tail  coverts. 

Cris'tate  (krls'tSt),  a.  111.  crUtatus,  fr.  crista  crest.] 
(Bot.  &  Zo'dl.)  Crested. 

Cri-te'ri-on  (krt-te'ri-iin),  n.  ;  pi.  CErrERiA  (-a),  some- 
times Critekions  (-unz).  [Gr.  Kpmjpioi/  a  means  for 
judging,  fr.  Kpinjs  decider,  judge,  fr.  Kpiveiv  to  separate. 
See  Certain.]  A  standard  of  judging  ;  any  approved  or 
established  rule  or  test,  by  which  facts,  principles,  opin- 
ions, and  conduct  are  tried  in  forming  a  correct  judg- 
ment respecting  them. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  mind  there  is  no  criterion.    Donne. 
Inferences  founded  on  such  enduring  criteria.    Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Syn.  —  Standard ;  measure  ;  rule. 

Crith  (krlth),  n.  [Gr.  Kpi.9^  a  barleycorn,  a  small 
weight.]  {Chem.)  The  unit  for  estimating  the  weight  of 
aeriform  substances ; — the  weight  of  a  liter  of  hydrogen 
at  0°  centigrade,  and  with  a  tension  of  76  centimeters  of 
mercury.     It  is  0.0896  of  a  gram,  or  1.38274  grains. 

Crltll'O-inan'cy  (krTth'o-mSu'sy),  n.  [Gr.  xpiflat,  pi., 
barley  +  -mancy :  cf.  F.  crithomancie.']  A  kind  of  div- 
ination by  means  of  the  dough  of  the  cakes  ottered  in  the 
ancient  sacrifices,  and  the  meal  strewed  over  the  victims. 

Cllt'lc  (krit'Tk),  n.  [L.  criticus,  Gr.  /cpiriKos,  a  critic  ; 
prop.,  an  adj.  meaning  able  to  disctiss,  from  Kpiveiv  to 
judge,  discern.  See  Certain,  and  cf.  CEmQUE.]  1.  One 
skilled  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  literary  or  artistic 
works ;  a  connoisseur ;  an  adept ;  hence,  one  who  exam- 
ines literary  or  artistic  works,  etc.,  and  passes  judgment 
upon  them ;  a  reviewer. 

The  opinion  of  tlie  most  skillful  critics  was,  that  nothing 
finer  [than  Goldsmith's  "  Traveler  "^  had  appeared  in  verse 
since  the  fourth  book  of  the  "  Dunciad.*'  Macaulay. 

2.  One  who  passes  a  rigorous  or  captious  judgment ; 
one  who  censures  or  finds  fault;  a  harsh  examiner  or 
judge  ;  a  caviler  ;  a  carper. 

When  an  author  has  many  beauties  consistent  with  virtue, 
piety,  and  truth,  let  not  little  critics  exalt  themselves,  and 
shower  down  their  ill  nature.  I.  Watts. 

You  know  who  the  critics  are  ?  the  men  who  have  failed  in 
literature  and  art.  Beaconsjield. 

3.  The  art  of  criticism.     \_Obs.'}  Locke. 

4.  An  act  of  criticism ;  a  critique.     [06j>.] 

And  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last.  Pope. 

Crlt'lc,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  critics  or  criticism ; 

critical.    [06s.]  "  Cn'^ie  learning. "  Pope. 

Crlt'lc,  V.  i.    [Cf.  F.  criiiquer.1    To  criticise  ;  to  play 

the  critic.     [06s.] 

Nay,  if  you  begin  to  critic  once,  we  shall  never  have  done. 

A.  Brewer. 

Crlt'lc-al  (kritt-kal),  a.     [See  Critic,  ».,  Crisis.] 

1.  Qualified  to  criticise,  or  pass  judgment  upon,  liter- 
ary or  artistic  productions. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  more  critical  ears  to  direct 
and  determine  what  is  graceful  and  what  is  not.  Holder. 

2.  Pertaining  to  criticism  or  the  critic's  art ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  criticism  ;  accurate ;  as,  critical  knowledge ; 
a  critical  dissertation. 

3.  Inclined  to  make  nice  distinctions,  or  to  exercise 
careful  judgment  and  selection ;  exact ;  nicely  judicious. 

Virgil  was  so  critical  in  the  rites  of  religion,  that  he  would 
never  have  brought  in  such  prayers  as  these,  if  they  had  not 
been  agreeable  to  the  Roman  customs.  Bp.  Stillingjleet. 

4.  Inclined  to  criticise  or  find  fault ;  fastidious ;  cap- 
tious; censorious;   exacting. 

O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to 't, 

For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical.  Shak. 

5.  Characterized  by  thoroughness  and  a  reference  to 
principles,  as  becomes  a  critic ;  as,  a  critical  analysis  of 
a  subj'ect. 

6.  [See  Crisis.]  Pertaining  to,  or  indicating,  a  crisis, 
turning  point,  or  specially  important  juncture ;  impor- 
tant as  regards  consequences ;  hence,  of  doubtful  issue ; 
attended  with  risk ;  dangerous ;  as,  the  critical  stage  of 
a  fever  ;  a  critical  situation. 

Our  circumstances  are  indeed  critical.  Burke. 

The  small  moment,  the  exact  point,  the  critical  minute,  oa 

which  every  good  work  so  much  depends.  South. 

Critical  angle  (Optics),  that  angle  of  incidence  of  a  lu- 
minous ray  at  which  it  is  wholly  reflected,  and  no  portion 
of  it  transmitted.  The  sine  of  this  angle  is  the  reciprocal 
of  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium.  —  Critical  pUlos- 
o^ihy,  the  metaphysical  system  of  Kant ;  —so  calleci  from 
his  most  important  work,  the  ' '  Critique  of  Pure  Reason. " 
—  Critical  point  (Physics),  a  certain  temperature,  different 
for  different  gases,  but  always  the  same  for  each  gas,  re- 
garded as  the  limit  above  which  no  amount  of  pressure 
can  produce  condensation  to  a  liquid. 

Crlt'lc-al-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  critical  maimer  ;  with  nice 
discernment ;  accurately ;  exactly. 

Criticalhj  to  discern  good  writers  from  bad.    Dryden. 

2.  At  a  crisis ;  at  a  critical  time  ;  in  a  situation,  place, 
or  condition  of  decisive  consequence ;  as,  a  fortification 
critically  situated. 

Coming  critically  the  night  before  the  session.     Bp.  Burnet. 

Crlt'lc-al-ness,  n.  l.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
critical,  or  of  occurring  at  a  critical  time. 

2.  Accuracy  in  examination  or  decision  ;  exactness. 

Crlt'lc-as'ter  (kritlk-Ss'ter),  n.  A  contemptible  or 
vicious  critic. 

The  rancorous  and  reptile  crew  of  poeticules,  who  decom- 
pose into  criticasters.  Swinburne. 

Crlt'l-cls'a-We  (krit'T-sTz'4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
criticised. 
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Crlt'l-Clse  (krtt'T-siz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  CRmcisED 
(-sizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Criticislng.]  [Written  also, 
more  analogically,  but  less  commonly,  criticize.']  [Cf. 
G.  kritisiren.  See  Critic]  1.  To  examine  and  judge 
as  a  critic ;  to  pass  literary  or  artistic  judgment  upon ; 
as,  to  criticise  an  author ;  to  criticise  a  picture. 

2.  To  express  one's  views  as  to  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  ;  esp. ,  to  animadvert  upon ;  to  find  fault  with ;  as,  to 
criticise  conduct.  Blackwood's  Mag. 

Crit'1-cise,  v.  i.  1.  To  act  as  a  critic  ;  to  pass  liter- 
ary or  artistic  judgment ;  to  play  the  critic ;  —  formerly 
used  with  on  or  upon. 

Several  of  these  ladies,  indeed,  criticised  upon  the  form  of  the 
association.  Addison. 

2.  To  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  thing  or  per- 
son ;  esp.,  to  find  fault. 

Cavil  you  may,  but  never  criticise.  Pope. 

Crlt'l-cl'ser  (-si'zer),  n.     One  who  criticises ;  a  critic. 

Crit'i-Clsm  (krtt'i-siz'm),  n.  1.  The  rules  and  prin- 
ciples which  regulate  the  practice  of  the  critic  ;  the  art 
of  judging  with  knowledge  and  propriety  of  the  beauties 
and  faults  of  a  literary  performance,  or  of  a  production 
in  the  fine  arts ;  as,  dramatic  criticism. 

The  elements  of  criticism  depend  on  the  two  principles  of 
Beauty  and  Truth,  one  of  which  is  the  final  end  or  object  of 
study  in  every  one  of  its  pursuits :  Beauty,  in  letters  and  the 
arts  i  Truth,  in  history  and  the  sciences.  Brande  ^-  C. 

By  criticism,  as  it  was  first  instituted  by  Aristotle,  was  meant 
a  standard  of  judging  well.  Dryden. 

2.  The  act  of  criticising ;  a  critical  judgment  passed  or 
expressed;  a  critical  observation  or  detailed  examina- 
tion and  review ;  a  critique ;  animadversion ;  censure. 

About  the  plan  of  '*  Rasselas  "  little  was  said  by  the  critics  ; 
and  yet  the  faults  of  the  plan  might  seem  to  invite  severe  criii- 
cisni.  Macaulay. 

Crl-tlqne'  (kri-tek'),  n.  [F.  critique,  {.,  fr.  Gr.  Kpirixq 
(sc.  Tex"^)  the  critical  art,  from  KpiTixog.     See  Critic.] 

1.  The  art  of  criticism.     [Written  also  critic.^      [i?.] 

2.  A  critical  examination  or  estimate  of  a  work  of  lit- 
erature or  art ;  a  critical  dissertation  or  essay  ;  a  careful 
and  thorough  analysis  of  any  subject ;  a  criticism ;  as, 
Kant's  "  Critique  of  Pure  Keason." 

I  should  as  soon  expect  to  see  a  critique  on  the  poesy  of  a 
ring  as  on  the  inscription  of  a  medal.  Addison. 

3.  A  critic ;  one  who  criticises.     [06j.] 

A  question  among  critiques  in  the  ages  to  come. 

Bp.  Lincoln. 
Crl-tlque',  v.  t.     [Of.  Critic,  v.']    To  criticise  or  pass 
judgment  upon.     [065.]  Pope. 

Criz'zel  (kriz'z'l),  n.  [Cf.  grizzle  darkish  gray,  or  G. 
grieselig  gravelly,  granular,  speckled.]  A  kind  of  rough- 
ness on  the  surface  of  glass,  which  clouds  its  transpar- 
ency.    [Written  also  crizzeling  and  crizzle.] 

Croak  (krok),  v.i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Croaked  (krokt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Croaking.]  [From  the  primitive  of  AS. 
craceltan  to  croak  as  a  raven ;  akin  to  G.  krachzen  to 
croak,  and  to  E.  creak,  crake.^  1.  To  make  a  low,  hoarse 
noise  in  the  throat,  as  a  frog,  a  raven,  or  a  crow  ;  hence, 
to  make  any  hoarse,  dismal  sound. 

Loud  thunder  to  its  bottom  shook  the  bog, 

And  the  hoarse  nation  croaked.  Pope. 

2.  To  complain ;  especially,  to  grumble ;  to  forebode 
evil ;  to  utter  complaints  or  forebodings  habitually. 

Marat . . .  croaks  with  reasonableness.  Carlyle. 

Croak,  v.  t.    To  utter  in  a  low,  hoarse  voice ;  to  an- 
noimce  by  croaking ;  to  forebode  ;  as,  to  croak  disaster. 
The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan.  Shak. 

Two  ravens  now  began  to  croak 
Their  nuptial  song.  Wordsworth. 

Croak,  n.  The  coarse,  harsh  sound  uttered  by  a  frog 
or  a  raven,  or  a  like  sound. 

Croak'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  croaks,  murmurs,  grum- 
bles, or  complains  unreasonably  ;  one  who  habitually 
forebodes  evil. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  small  American  fish  (Micropogon 
undulaius),  of  the  Atlantic  coast.      (6)  An   American 


Croaker  (Micropogon  widvlatus). 

fresh-water  fish  (Aplodinotus  grunniens) ;  —  called  also 
drum,     (c)  The  surf  fish  of  California. 

(H^^"  When  caught  these  fishes  make  a  croaking  sound  ; 
whence  the  name,  which  is  often  corrupted  into  crocus. 

Cro'at  (kryat),  n.  [Cf.  Cravat.]  1.  A  native  of 
Croatia,  in  Austria ;  esp.,  one  of  the  native  Slavic  race. 

2.  An  irregular  soldier,  generally  from  Croatia. 

Cro-a'tlan  (krS-a'shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Croa- 
tia. —  n.     A  Croat. 

Cro'ce-ln  (kro'se-Tn),  n.  [See  Ceoceous.]  (Chem.) 
A  name  given  to  any  one  of  several  yellow  or  scarlet 
dyestuffs  of  artificial  production  and  complex  structure. 
In  general  they  are  diazo  and  sulphonic  acid  derivatives 
oi,  benzene  and  naphthol. 

Cro'ceous  (kro'shiis),  a.  [L.  croceus,  fr.  crocus  saf- 
fron. See  Crocus.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  saffron ; 
deep  reddish  yellow.     [.K.] 

Cro'ce-tin  (kro'se-tTn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  dyestuff,  ob- 
tained from  the  Chinese  crocin,  which  produces  a  bril- 
liant yellow. 

Croche  (kroch),  n.  [OF.  erocTie,  equiv.  to  F.  crochet, 
croc,  hook.  See  Crotchet,  Crook.]  A"  little  bud  or 
knob  at  the  top  of  a  deer's  antler. 
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Cro-Chet'  (kro-sha'),  n.  [F.  crochet  small  hook.  See 
Croche.]  A  kind  of  knitting  done  by  means  of  a  hooked 
needle,  with  worsted,  silk,  or  cotton ;  crochet  work. 
Commonly  used  adjectively. 

Crochet  hook,  Crochet  needle,  a  small  hook,  or  a  hooked 
needle  (often  of  bone),  used  in  crochet  work. 

Cro-Chet',  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crocheted  (-shad') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crocheting  (-sha'ing).]  To  knit  with  a 
crochet  needle  or  hook ;  as,  to  crochet  a  shawl. 

Cro'cl-a-ry  (kro'shi-a-rj?),  n.  [See  Crosier.]  {Eccl.) 
One  who  carries  the  cross  before  an  archbishop.     [06i.J 

Cro-cld'0-lite  (kr6-sld'6-m),  w.  [Gr.  xpoKus  nap  on 
cloth  -f-  -lite.}  (il/m.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  silky  fibers 
of  a  lavender  blue  color.  It  is  related  to  hornblende 
and  is  essentially  a  silicate  of  iron  and  soda ;  —  called  also 
blue  asbestus.  A  silictfied  form,  in  whicli  the  fibers  pene- 
trating quartz  are  changed  to  oxide  of  iron,  is  the  yellow 
brown  tiger-eye  of  the  jewelers. 

Cro'cin  (kro'stn),  n.  [Gr.  Kpo'/cos  saffron.]  (Chem.) 
(a)  The  coloring  matter  of  Chinese  yellow  pods,  the  fruit 
of  Gardenia  grandiflora.  Watts.  (6)  A  red  powder 
(called  also  polychroite),  which  is  made  from  the  saffron 
(Crocus  sativus).    See  Polychroite. 

Crock  (kr5k),  n.  [Cf.  W.  croeg  cover,  Soot,  crochit 
covered.]  The  loose  black  particles  collected  from  com- 
bustion, as  on  pots  and  kettles,  or  in  a  chimney ;  soot ; 
smut ;  also,  coloring  matter  which  rubs  off  from  cloth. 

Crock,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crocked  (krokt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb_.  n.  Crocking.]  To  soU  by  contact,  as  with  soot, 
or  with  the  coloring  matter  of  badly  dyed  clotli. 

Crock,  V.  i.    To  give  off  crock  or  smut. 

Crock,  n.  A  low  stool.  "I  .  .  .  seated  her  upon  a 
little  crock."  Taller. 

Crock  (krok),  n.  [AS.  croc,  orocca,  crog,  crohh;  akin 
to  D.  kruik,  G.  krug,  Icel.  krukka,  Dan.  krukke,  Sw. 
kruka  ;  but  cf.  W.  crwc  bucket,  pail,  crochan  pot,  cre- 
gen  earthen  vessel,  Gael,  crog,  crogan,  earthen  vessel, 
jar.  Cf.  Cruet.]  Any  piece  of  crockery,  especially  of 
coarse  earthenware  ;  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher. 

Like  foolish  flies  about  an  honey  crock.      Spenser. 

Crock,  V.  t.  To  lay  up  in  a  crock ;  as,  to  crock  but- 
ter. Halliwell. 

Crock'er  (-er),  n.    A  potter.    [06«.]  WycUf. 

Crock'er-y  (kr5k'er-5^),  n.  [From  Crock  an  earthen 
vessel.]  Earthenware  ;  vessels  formed  of  baked  clay, 
especially  the  coarser  kinds. 

Crock'et  (krSk'gt),  n.  [OF.  croquet,  P.  crochet,  dim. 
of  croc  hook.  See  Ceook,  and  cf.  Crotchet.]  1.  (Arch.) 
An  ornament  often  resembling 
curved  and  bent  foliage,  projecting 
from  the  sloping  edge  of  a  gable, 
spire,  etc. 

2.  A  croche,  or  knob,  on  the  top 
of  a  stag's  antler. 

The  antlers  and  the  crockets. 

W.  Black. 

Crock'et-ed,  a.     (Arch.)  Orna- 
mented with  crockets. 

Crock'et-lng,  n.    (Arch.)  Ormt- 
mentation  with  crockets.     Buskin. 

Crock'y  (-y),  a.    [From  Crock 
soot.]     Smutty. 

Croc'0-dUe  (kr5k'S-dn  ;  277),  n. 
[L.  crocodilus,  Gr.  KpoxoSeiAos  :  cf.  F.  crocodile.  Cf.  Cock- 
atrice.] 1.  (Zool.)  A  large  reptile  of  the  genus  Crocodi- 
lus, of  several  speties.  They  grow  to  the  length  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  feet,  and  inhabit  the  large  rivers  of  Africa, 
Asia,  and  America.  The  eggs,  laid  in  the  sand,  are 
hatched  by  the  sun's  heat.  The  best  known  species  is 
that  of  the  Nile  (C.  vulgaris,  or  C.  Niloticus).  The 
Florida  crocodile  (C.  Americanus)  is  much  less  common 
than  the  alligator  and  has  longer  jaws.  The  name  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  the  species  of  other  related 
genera,  as  the  gavial  and  the  alligator. 


Crocket  (^Arch.). 


Crocodile  of  the  Nile  (Crocodilus  vulgaris). 

2.  (Logic)  A  fallacious  dilemma,  mythically  supposed 
to  have  been  first  used  by  a  crocodile. 

Crocodile  bird  (Zonl.),  an  African  plover  (Pluvianus 
.iEgyptius)  which  alights  upon  the  crocodile  and  devours 
its  insect  parasites,  even  entering  its  open  mouth  (accord- 
ing to  reliable  writers)  in  pursuit  of  flies,  etc. ;  —  called 
also  Nile  bird.  It  is  the  trochilos  of  ancient  writers.  — 
Crocodile  tears,  false  or  affected  tears ;  hypocritical  sor- 
row;—  derived  from  the  fiction  of  old  travelers,  that 
crocodiles  shed  tears  over  their  prey. 

II  Croc'0-dll'l-a  (-dTl'T-4),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  L.  crocodU  ' 
lus  crocodile.]    (Zool.)  An  order  of  reptiles  including  the 
crocodiles,  gavials,  alligators,  and  many  extinct  kinds. 

Croc'O-dil'l-an  (krok'o-dil'i-an),  a.  (Zool.)  Like,  or 
pertaining  to,  the  crocodile ;  characteristic  of  the  croco- 
dile. .—  n.  One  oi  the  Crocodilia. 

CrOC'O-dll'i-ty  (-t-ty),  n.  (Logic)  A  captious  or  so- 
phistical mode  of  arguing,     [i?.] 

Cro'cols-ite  (kroT£ois-it),  n.  [Cf.  F.  crocoise.']  (Min.) 
Same  as  Crocoite. 

Cro'co-ite  (kro'ko-It),  n.  [Gr.  Kpd/cos  saffron.]  (Min.) 
Lead  chromate  occurring  in  crystals  of  a  bright  hyacinth 
red  color ;  —  called  also  red  lead  ore. 

Cro'con-ate  (kro'kon-at),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  croconic  acid  with  a  base. 

Cro-con'lc   (kro-kSn'ik),   a.      [Gr.   xpoKos   saffron.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling  saffron ;  having 
the  color  of  saffron ;  as,  croconic  acid. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  croconic  acid. 
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Croconlc  acid  (C/iem.),  a  yellow  crystalline  substance, 
CsOa'COH)',  obtained  from  potassium  carboxide,  rhodi- 
zonic  acid," and  various  phenol  and  quiuone  derivatives  of 
benzene,  and  forming  yellow  or  orange  colored  salts. 

Cro'cose  (kro'kos),  n.  [Gr.  /cpoxos  saffron.]  (Chem.) 
A  white  crystalline  sugar,  metameric  with  glucose,  ob- 
tained from  the  coloring  matter  of  saffron.  [Written 
also  crokose.l 

Cro'CUS  (kro'kus),  n.  [L.,  saffron,  fr.  Gr.  /cpdxo! ;  cf. 
Heb.  kark-am,  Ar.  kurkum,  Skr.  kuiikuma.']  1.  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  iridaceous  plants,  with  pretty  blossoms  rising 
separately  from  the  bulb  or  corm.  C.  vermis  is  one  of 
the  earliest  of  spriug-bloommg  flowers ;  C.  sativus  pro- 
duces the  saffron,  and  blossoms  in  the  autumn. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  deep  yellow  powder  ;  the  oxide  of  some 
metal  calcined  to  a  red  or  deep  yellow  color  ;  esp.,  the 
oxide  of  iron  {Crocus  of  Mars  or  colcothar)  thus  pro- 
duced from  salts  of  iron,  and  used  as  a  polishing  powder. 

Crocua  of  Venns  (Old  Chem.\  oxide  of  copper. 

Croe'SUS  (kre'siis),  n.  [h.,  fr.  G.  Kpoio-os.]  A  king 
of  Lydia  who  flourished  in  the  6th  century  B.  c,  and  was 
renowned  for  his  vast  wealth  ;  hence,  a  common  appella- 
tion for  a  very  rich  man ;  as,  he  is  a  veritable  Crcesas. 

Crott  (krSft;  115),  re.  [AS.  croft;  akin  to  D.  kroft 
hillock ;  cf.  Gael,  croit  hump,  croft.]  A  small,  inclosed 
field,  adjoining  a  house  ;  a  small  farm. 

Afew  small  cro/ts  of  stone-encumbered  ground.  Wordsworth, 

Croft'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  rents  and  tills  a  small  farm 
or  holding  ;  as,  the  crofters  of  Scotland. 

Croft'lng,  «.     1.  Croftland.     \_Scot.'\  Jamieson. 

2.  {Textile  Maiiuf.)  Exposing  Uneu  to  the  sun,  on  the 
grass,  in  the  process  of  bleaching. 

Croftland'  (-ISnd'),  n.  Land  of  superior  quality,  on 
which  successive  crops  are  raised.     [^Scot-I       Jamieson. 

Crols  (krois),  11.     [OF.]    See  Cross,  re.     [Ofti.] 

Crol-sade'  (kroi-sad'),  1  n.      [F.  croisade.     See  Crd- 

Crol-sa'do  (-sa'do),  )  sade.]  A  holy  war;  a  cru- 
sade.    [Ofo.]  Bacon. 

Croise  (krois),  re.  [F.  croise  crusader,  fr.  OF.  crois, 
F.  croiz,  cross.  See  Cross.]  1.  A  pilgrim  bearing  or 
wearing  a  cross.     [06«.] 

2.  A  crusader.     [06s.] 

The  conquests  of  the  croises  extending  over  Palestine.  SUrke. 

II  Crois'San't^'  (krwa'saN'ta'),  a.  [F.  croissant,  adj. 
&  n.,  crescent.]  (Her.)  Terminated  with  crescents;  — 
said  of  a  cross  the  ends  of  which  are  so  terminated. 

Cro'ker  (kro'ker),  re.  [Gr.  icpoKos  saffron.]  A  culti- 
vator of  saffron ;  a  dealer  in  saffron.    [OSs.]   Holinshed. 

II  Cro'ma  (kro'ma),  re.    [It.]    {3Ius.)  A  quaver.  [OJs.] 

Crom'lech  (krSm'lSk),  re.  [W.  cromlech;  crom  bend- 
ing or  bent,  concave  -j-  llech  a  flat  stone ;  akin  to  Ir. 
cromleac.']  (Archseol.)  A  monument  of  rough  stones 
composed  of  one  or  more  large  ones  supported  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  upon  others.  They  are  found  cliiefly  in 
comitries  inhabited  by  the  ancient  Celts,  and  are  of  a 
period  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
these  countries. 

Cro-mor'na  (ki-o-m6r'na),  re.  [F.  cromorne  (cf.  It. 
eromorno),  fr.  G.  krummkorn  crooked  horn,  cornet,  an 
organ  pipe  turned  like  a  trumpet;  krumm  crooked  -\- 
horn  horn.]  {3Ius.)  A  certain  reed  stop  in  the  organ,  of 
a  quality  of  tone  resembling,  that  of  the  oboe.  [Cor- 
ruptly written  cromona.~\ 

Crone  (kron),  re.  [OD.  kronie,  karonie,  an  old  sheep, 
OF.  carogne,  F.  charogne,  carrion  (also  F.  carogne  ill- 
natured  woman).  See  Cabeion,  and  cf.  Cbony.]  1.  An 
old  ewe.    [OJs.]  Tusser. 

2.  An  old  woman  ;  —  usually  in  contempt. 

But  still  the  crotie  was  constant  to  her  note.     Dryden. 

3.  An  old  man ;  especially,  a  man  who  talks  and  acts 
like  an  old  woman.     [.E.] 

The  old  crone  [a  negro  man]  lived  in  a  hovel, . . .  which  his 

master  had  given  him.  JF.  Irving. 

A  few  old  battered  crones  of  office.     Beaconsjield. 

Cro'nel  (kro'nel), n.  [Cf.  Coronel  spearhead.  Crown.] 
The  iron  head  of  a  tilting  spear. 

Cro'net  (kro'nSt),  re.  [Cf.  Coronet,  Cbownet.]  The 
coronet  of  a  horse. 

Cro'nl-an  (kryni-an),  a.  [Gr.  Kpovios  Saturnian,  fr. 
Kpoi-os  Saturn.]  Saturnian ;  —  applied  to  the  North  Polar 
Sea.     [i2.]  Milton. 

Cron'Stedt-ite  (krSn'stet-it),  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral 
consisting  principally  of  silicate  of  iron,  and  crystallizing 
in  hexagonal  prisms  with  perfect  basal  cleavage;  —  so 
named  from  the  Swedish  mineralogist  Cronstedt. 

Cro'ny  (kro'ny),  n.  ;  pi.  Cronies  (-niz).  [Orig.,  an 
old  woman.  See  Crone.]  1.  A  crone.  [06s.]  "  Marry 
not  an  old  crony."  Burton. 

2.  An  intimate  companion ;  a  familiar  friend.  \_Colloq.~\ 

He  soon  found  his  former  cronies,  though  all  rather  the  worse 
for  the  wear  and  tear  of  time.  W.  Irving. 

Croo'dle   (kroo'd'l),  v.  i.     [Cf.   Cruddle,   Crudle.] 

1.  To  cower  or  cuddle  together,  as  from  fear  or  cold  ; 
to  lie  close  and  snug  together,  as  pigs  in  straw.  \^Prov. 
Eng.}  Wright.     Forby. 

A  dove  to  fly  home  to  her  nest  and  croodle  there. 
^    „     .  ,-  ^-  KingsJey. 

2.  To  fawn  or  coax.     [06s.] 

3.  To  coo.     IScot.^ 

Crook  (krook),  re.  [OE.  crok  ;  akin  to  Icel.  krokr  hook, 
bend,  Sw.  krok,  Dan.  krog,  OD.  krooke;  or  cf.  Gael. 
crocan  crook,  hook,  W.  crwca  crooked.  Cf.  Crosier, 
Crotchet,  Crutch,  Encroach.]  1.  A  bend,  turn,  or 
curve ;  curvature  ;  flexure. 

Through  lanes,  and  ci-ooks,  and  darkness.       Pliaer. 

2.  Any  implement  having  a  bent  or  crooked  end.  Espe- 
cially :  (a)  The  staff  used  by  a  shepherd,  the  hook  of 
which  serves  to  hold  a  runaway  sheep.  (6)  A  bishop's 
staff  of  office.    Cf.  Pastoral  staff. 

He  left  his  crook,  he  left  his  flocks.  Prior. 

3.  A  pothook.  "As  black  as  the  croofc"  Sir  W.  Scott. 


4.  An  artifice ;  trick ;  tricky  device  ;  subterfuge. 

For  all  your  brags,  hooks,  and  crooks.         Cranmer. 

5.  (Mus.)  A  small  tube,  usually  curved,  applied  to  a 
trumpet,  horn,  etc.,  to  change  its  pitch  or  key. 

6.  A  person  given  to  fraudulent  practices  ;  an  accom- 
plice of  thieves,  forgers,  etc.     \_Cant,  If.  S.] 

By  hook  or  by  crook,  in  some  way  or  other;  by  fair 
means  or  foul. 

Crook  (krdSk),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crooked  (kr65kt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Crooking.]  [OE.  croken  ;  cf.  Sw.  kroka, 
Dan.  kroge.  See  Crook,  re.]  1.  To  turn  from  a  straight 
line ;  to  bend  ;  to  curve. 

Crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee.  Shak. 

2.  To  turn  from  the  path  of  rectitude ;  to  pervert ;  to 
misapply  ;  to  twist.     [Archaic'] 

There  is  no  one  thing  that  crooks  youth  more  than  such  un- 
lawful games.  Ascham. 

Whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man's  hands,  he  crooket/i  them 
to  his  own  ends.  Bacon. 

Crook,  V.  i.  To  bend ;  to  curve  ;  to  wind ;  to  have  a 
curvature.    "  The  port . . .  crooAe^A  like  a  bow. "    Phaer. 

Their  slices  and  pattens  are  snouted,  and  piked  more  than 
a  finger  long,  crooking  upwards.  Camden. 

Crook'back'  (krSSk'bSk'),  re.  A  crooked  back  ;  one 
who  has  a  crooked  or  deformed  back ;  a  hunchback. 

Crook'back',  a.    Hunched.  Shah. 

Crooktdll'  (-bil'),  re.  (Zodl.)  A  New  Zealand  plover 
(Anarhynchus  fyonlalis),  remarkable  for  having  the  end 
of  the  beak  abruptly  bent  to  the  right. 

Crook'ed  (krSSk'Sd),  a.  1.  Characterized  by  a  crook 
or  curve ;  not  straight ;  turning  ;  bent ;  twisted  ;  de- 
formed. "  Crooked  paths."  Locke. 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere.  Shak. 

2-  Not  straightforward ;  deviating  from  rectitude ; 
distorted  from  the  right. 

They  are  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation.    Deut.  xxxii.5. 

3.  False  ;  dishonest ;  fraudulent ;  as,  crooked  dealings. 
Crooked  wUsky,  whisky  on  which  the  payment  of  duty 

has  been  fraudulently  evaded.    [Slang,  U.  S.'\      Barllett. 

Crook'ed-ly,  adv.  In  a  curved  or  crooked  manner ; 
in  a  perverse  or  untoward  manner. 

Crook'ed-ness,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
crooked ;  hence,  deformity  of  body  or  of  mind  ;  devia- 
tion from  moral  rectitude  ;  perverseness. 

Crook'en  (kr56k''n),  V.  i.    To  make  crooked.     [06s.] 

Crookes'  tube'  (krooks'  tub').  (Phys.)  A  vacuum 
tube  in  which  the  ejchaustion  is  carried  to  a  very  high  de- 
gree, with  the  production  of  a  distinct  class  of  effects ;  — 
so  called  from  W.  Crookes  who  introduced  it. 

Croon  (kroon),  V.  i.  [OE.  croinen,  cf.  D.  kreunen  to 
moan,  •v'24.]  1.  To  make  a  continuous  hollow  moan, 
as  cattle  do  when  in  pain.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

2.  To  hum  or  sing  in  a  low  tone ;  to  murmur  softly. 

Here  an  old  grandmother  was  C7-oo7i(«g  over  a  sick  child,  and 
rocking  it  to  and  fro.  Dickens. 

Croon,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Crooned  (kroond) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Crooning.]  1.  To  sing  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  to 
one's  self ;  to  hum. 

Hearing  such  stanzas  crooned  in  her  praise.  C.  Bronte. 

2.  To  soothe  by  singing  softly. 

The  fragment  of  the  childish  hymn  with  which  he  sung  and 
crooned  himself  asleep.  Dickens. 

Croon,  n.    1.  A  low,  continued  moan ;  a  murmur. 

2.  A  low  singing  ;  a  plain,  artless  melody. 

Crop  (krop),  re.  [OE.  crop,  croppe,  craw,  top  of  a 
plant,  harvest,  AS.  crop,  cropp,  craw,  top,  bunch,  ear  of 
corn ;  akin  to  D.  krop  craw,  G.  kropf,  Icel.  kroppr  hump 
or  bunch  on  the  body,  body  ;  but  cf.  also  W.  cropa, 
croppa,  crop  or  craw  of  a  bird,  Ir.  &  Gael,  sgroban. 
Cf.  Croup,  Crupper,  GRonp.]  1.  The  pouchlike  enlarge- 
ment of  the  gullet  of  birds,  serving  as  a  receptacle  for 
food ;  the  craw. 

2.  The  top,  end,  or  highest  part  of  anything,  especially 
of  a  plant  or  tree.     [06s.]    "  Crop  and  root."    Chaucer. 

3.  That  which  is  cropped,  cut,  or  gathered  from  a  sin- 
gle field,  or  of  a  single  kind  of  grain  or  fruit,  or  in  a  sin- 
gle season  ;  especially,  the  product  of  what  is  planted  in 
the  earth  ;  fruit ;  harvest. 

Lab'ring  the  soil,  and  reaping  plenteous  crop. 

Corn,  wme,  and  oil.  Milton. 

4.  Grain  or  other  product  of  the  field  whUe  standing. 

5.  Anything  cut  off  or  gathered. 

Guiltless  of  steel,  and  from  the  razor  free, 

It  falls  a  plenteous  crop  reserved  for  thee.     Dryden. 

6.  Hair  cut  close  or  short,  or  the  act  or  style  of  so 
cutting ;  as,  a  convict's  crop. 

7.  (Arch.)  A  projecting  ornament  in  carved  stone. 
Specifically,  a  finial.     [06s.] 

8.  (Mining)  (a)  Tin  ore  prepared  for  smelting.  (6) 
Outcrop  of  a  vein  or  seam  at  the  surface.  Knight. 

9.  A  riding  whip  with  a  loop  instead  of  a  lash. 

Neck  and  crop,  altogether ;  roughly  andatonce.  [CoUoq.\ 

Crop,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cropped  (kropt)  ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  re.  Cropping.]     1.  To  cut  off'  the  tops  or  tips  of ;  to 

bite  or  pull  off  ;  to  browse ;  to  pluck  ;  to  mow  ;  to  reap. 

I  will  crop  off  from  the  top  of  his  young  twigs  a  tender  one. 

Ezek.-s.-m.22. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  cut  off,  as  if  in  harvest. 

Death  .  .  .  crops  the  growing  boys.      Creech, 

3.  To  cause  to  bear  a  crop  ;  as,  to  crop  a  field. 
Crop,  V.  i.    To  yield  harvest.     [06s.]  Shak. 
To  crop  out.    (a)  (Geol.)  To  appear  above  the  surface,  as 

a  seam  or  vein,  or  inclined  bed,  as  of  coal.  (6)  To  come 
to  light ;  to  be  manifest :  to  appear ;  as,  the  peculiarities 
of  an  author  crop  out.—lo  crop  up,  to  sprout  ;  to  spring 
up.    "  Cares  crop  MP  in  villas.^'  Beaconsfield. 

Crop'-ear'  (kr5p'er'),  re.  A  person  or  animal  whose 
ears  are  cropped. 

Crop'-eared'  (krSp'erd'),  a.  Ha\'ing  the  ears  cropped. 

Crop'ful  (-f ul),  a.  Having  a  full  crop  or  belly ;  sa- 
tiated. '  Milton. 

Crop'per  (krSp'per),  re.     1.  One  that  crops. 

2.  A  variety  of  pigeon  with  a  large  crop ;  a  pouter. 


3.  (Mech.)  A  machine  for  cropping,  as  for  shearing  oft 
bolts  or  rod  iron,  or  for  facing  cloth. 

4.  A  fall  on  one's  head  when  riding  at  fuU  speed,  as 
in  huntmg  ;  hence,  a  sudden  failure  or  collapse.     [Slang^^ 

Crop'sick'  (krSp'sik'),  a.  Sick  from  excess  in  eating 
or  drinking.  [06s.]  "  Cropsick  drunkards."  Tate. — 
Crop'slck'ness,  re.     [Obs.]     W hillock. 

Crop'-tailed'  (-tald'),  a.     Having  the  tail  cropped. 

Cro-quet'  (kro-ka'),  re.  [From  French ;  cf.  Walloon 
croque  blow,  fillip,  F.  croquet  a  crisp  biscuit,  croquer  to 
crunch,  fr.  croc  a  crackling  sound,  of  imitative  origin. 
Croquet  then  properly  meant  a  smart  tap  on  the  ball.] 

1.  An  open-air  game  in  which  two  or  more  players 
endeavor  to  drive  wooden  balls,  by  means  of  mallets, 
tlirough  a  series  of  hoops  or  arches  set  in  the  ground 
according  to  some  pattern. 

2.  The  act  of  croqueting. 

Cro-quet',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Croqueted  (-kad') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Croqueting  (-ka'ing).]  In  the  game  of 
croquet,  to  drive  away  an  opponent's  ball,  after  putting 
one's  own  in  contact  with  it,  by  striking  one's  own  baU 
with  the  mallet. 

II  Cro-quette'  (kro-kSf),  re.  [F. ,  f  r.  croquer  to  crunch.] 
(Cookery)  A  ball  of  minced  meat,  fowl,  rice,  or  other  in- 
gredients, highly  seasoned,  and  fried. 

Crore  (kror),  re.  [Hind,  karor,  Skr.  koii.]  Ten  mil- 
lions ;  as,  a  crore  of  rupees  (which  is  nearly  $5,000,000). 
[East  Indies']  Malcom. 

Cro'sier  (kro'zher),  re.  [OE.  crocer,  croser,  croyser, 
fr.  croce  crosier,  OF.  croce,  croche,  F.  crosse,  fr.  LL.  cro- 
cea,  crocia,  from  the  same  German  or  Celtic  source  as  P. 
croc  hook;  akin  to  E.  crook.]  The  pastoral  staff  of  a 
bishop  (also  of  an  archbishop), 
being  the  symbol  of  his  office  as 
a  shepherd  of  the  flock  of  God. 

(l^°"The  true  shape  of  the 
crosier  was  with  a  hooked  or 
curved  top ;  the  archbishop's 
staff  alone  bore  a  cross  instead 
of  a  crook,  and  was  of  exception- 
al, not  of  regular  form.      Skeal. 

Cro'siered  (-zherd),  a.  Bear- 
ing a  crosier. 

Cros'let  (kroslgt;  115),  re. 
See  Crosslet. 

Cross  (kros ;  115),  n.  [OE. 
crois,  croys,  cros ;  the  former 
f r.  OF.  crois,  croiz,  F.  croix,  fr.  L.  crux ;  the  second  is 
peril,  directly  fr.  Prov.  eras,  croiz,  fr.  the  same  L.  cr-ux; 
cf.  Icel.  kross.    Cf.  Crucial,  Cedsade,  Cruise,  Crux.] 

1.  A  gibbet,  consisting  of        j_. 
two  pieces  of  timber  placed     ^  I 
transversely  upon   one  an-  I — ■ 
other,  in  various  forms,  as  a 
T,  or  -\-,  with  the  horizon- 
tal piece    below  the  upper 
end  of  the  upright,  or  as  an 
X.     It  was  anciently  used 
in  the  execution  of  crimi- 
nals. 

Nailed  to  the  cross 
By  his  own  nation.    Milton. 

2.  The  sign  or  mark  of 
the  cross,  made  with  the  fin- 
ger, or  in  ink,  etc.,  or  actu- 
ally represented  in  some 
material  ;  the  symbol  of 
Christ's  death  ;  the  ensign 
and  chosen  symbol  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  a  Christian  peo- 
ple, and  of  Christendom. 

The  custom  of  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  with  the  nand 
or  finger,  as  a  means  of  con- 
ferring blessing  or  preserving 
from  evil,  is  very  old. 

SchaJI- Herzog  Encyc. 

Before  the  c7-oss  has  waned 

the  crescent's  ray.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

'Tis  wherethe  cross  is  preached. 

Cowper. 

3.  Affliction  regarded  as 


Crosier. 
a  Ordinary  form  of  Cro- 
sier; b  Form  sometimes 
used  by  archbishops. 


Crosses. 

1  Latin  cross ;  cross  of  Jesus 
and  the  evangelists  ;  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  carried  be- 
fore bishops. 

2  Double  cross  ;  carried  be- 
fore cardinals  and  archbish- 
ops ;  iller.)  the  patriarchal 
cross. 

3  Triple  or  papal  cross  ;  — 
invented  by  painters,  but  nev- 
er authorized  by  the  church. 

O'Brien. 

4  St.  Andrew's  and  St.  Pat- 
rick's cross  ;  {Her.-)  saltire. 

5  Maltese  cross. 

6  Tau  cross,  St.  Anthony's 
or  Egyptian  cross. 

7  Cross  of  Jerusalem;  (Ber.) 
cross  potent. 

8  (Her.)  A  cross  patti  or 
a  test  of  patience  or  virtue ;    formi. 

trial ;    disappointment ;   op-        9  (Her.)A  cross  patonce. 
position ;  misfortune.  1**  Greek  cross. 

Heaven  prepares  a  good  man  with  crosses.     B.  Jonsoru 

4.  A  piece  of  money  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  cross ; 
also,  that  side  of  such  a  piece  on  which  the  cross  is 
stamped  ;  hence,  money  in  general. 

I  should  bear  no  cross  if  I  did  bear  you;  for  I  think  you  have 
no  money  in  your  purse.  Shak. 

5.  An  appendage  or  ornament  or  anything  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  ;  a  badge  or  ornamental  device  of  the  general 
shape  of  a  cross;  hence,  such  an  ornament,  even  vihen 
varying  considerably  from  that  form  ;  thus,  the  Cross  of 
the  British  Order  of  St.  George  and  St.  Michael  consists 
of  a  central  medallion  with  seven  arms  radiatmg  from  it. 

6.  (Arch.)  A  monument  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  or  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  set  up  in  a  public  place  ;  as,  a  mar- 
ket cross  ;  a  boundary  cross  ;  Charing  Cross  in  London. 

Dun-Edin's  Cross,  a  pillared  stone, 

Rose  on  a  turret  octagon.  Sir  TV.  Scott, 

7.  (Her.)  A  common  heraldic  bearing,  of  ■which  there 
are  many  varieties.     See  the  Illustrations,  above. 

8-  The  crosslike  mark  or  symbol  used  instead  of  a  sig- 
nature by  those  unable  to  write. 

Five  Kentish  abbesses  . . .  subscribed  their  names  and  crosses. 

Fuller. 

9.  Church  lands.    [Ireland]    [Obs.]      Sir  J.  Davies. 

10.  A  line  drawn  across  or  through  another  line. 

11.  Hence :  A  mixing  of  breeds  or  stock,  especially 
in  cattle  breeding ;  or  the  product  of  such  intermixture  ; 
a  liybrid  of  any  kind. 

Toning  down  the  ancient  Viking  into  a  sort  of  a  cross  between 
Paul  Jones  and  Jeremy  Diddler.  Lord  Dtiff'erin. 
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CROSS 

12.  (Surveying)  An  instrument  for  laying  off  offsets 
perpendicular  to  the  main  course. 

13.  (Mech. )  A  pipe-iitting  with  four  branches  the  axes 
of  which  usually  form  a  right  angle. 

Cross  and  pile,  a  game  with  money,  at  which  it  is  put  to 
chance  whether  a  cola  shall  f  aU  with  that  side  up  which 
bears  the  cross,  or  the  other,  which  is  caUed  pile,  or 
reverse ;  the  game  called  heads  or  tails.  —  Cross  bottony 
or  bottontf.  See  under  Bottont.  —  Cross  estoilS  (Her.),  a 
cross,  each  of  whose  arms  is  pointed  like  the  ray  of  a 
star ;  that  is,  a  star  having  four  long  pomts  only.  —  Cross 
of  Calvary.  See  Calvaky,  3.  —  Southern  cross.  (Astron.) 
See  under  Southekn.  —  To  do  a  tMng  on  the  cross,  to  act 
dishonestly ;  — opposed  to  &ctms  on  tite  square.    [Slang] 

—  To  take  up  the  cross,  to  bear  troubles  and  atmctions 
with  patience  from  love  to  Christ. 

Cross  (krSs),  a.  1.  Not  parallel;  lying  or  falling 
athwart ;  transverse  ;  oblique ;  intersecting. 

The  cross  refraction  of  the  second  prism.     Sir  I.  Xewton. 

2.  Not  accordant  with  what  is  wished  or  expected ; 
interrupting;  adverse;  contrary;  thwarting;  perverse. 
"  A  croM  fortune."  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  cross  and  unlucky  issue  of  my  design.     Glanvill. 

The  article  of  the  resurrection  seems  to  lie  marvelously  cross 

to  the  common  experience  of  mankind.  South. 

We  are  both  love's  captives,  but  with  fates  so  cross. 

One  must  be  happy  by  the  other's  loss.  Drydcn. 

3.  Characterized  by,  or  in  a  state  of,  peevishness,  fret- 
fulness,  or  iU  humor ;  as,  a  cross  man  or  woman. 

He  had  received  a  cross  answer  from  his  mistress.   Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  Made  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  an  inverse  relation ; 
mutually  inverse ;  interchanged ;  as,  cross  interrogato- 
ries ;  cross  marriages,  as  when  a  brother  and  sister  mar- 
ry persons  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other. 

Cross  action  (Law),  an  action  brought  by  a  party  who  is 
sued  against  the  person  who  has  sued  him,  upon  tlie  same 
subject  matter,  as  upon  the  same  contract.  Burrill.  — 
Cross  aisle  (Arch.),  a  transept ;  the  lateral  divisions  of  a 
cruciform  church.  —  Cross  axle,  (a)  (Mach.)  A  shaft,  wind- 
lass, or  roller,  worked  by  levers  at  opposite  ends,  as  in 
the  copperplaiie  printing  press,  (b)  A  driving  axle,  %vith 
cranks  set  at  an  angle  of  90°  with  each  other.  —  Cross  bed- 
ding (Oeol.),  oblique  lamination  of  horizontal  beds.  — 
Cross  bill.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Cross  bitt.  Same  as 
Ckosspeece.  —  Cross  bond,  a  form  of  bricklaying,  in  wMch 
the  joints  of  one  stretcher  course  come  midway  between 
those  of  the  stretcher  courses  above  and  below,  a  course 
of  headers  and  stretchers  intervening.    See  Bond,  m.,  8. 

—  Cross  breed.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Cross  breediiig. 
See  under  Breeding.  —  Cross  buttock,  a  particular  throw 
in  wrestling ;  hence,  an  unexpected  defeat  or  repulse. 
Smollett.  —  Cross  country,  across  the  country ;  not  by  the 
road.  "The  croM-coMMiry  ride."  Cowper. — Cross  fertil- 
ization, the  fertilization  of  the  female  products  of  one 
physiological  individual  by  the  male  products  of  another, 

—  as  the  fertilization  of  the  ovules  of  one  plant  by  pollen 
from  another.  See  Fertilization.  —  Cross  file,  a  double 
convex  file,  used  in  dressing  out  the  arms  or  crosses  of 
fine  wheels.  —  Cross  fire  (Jail.),  lines  of  fire,  from  two  or 
more  points  or  places,  crossing  each  other.  —  Cross  forked. 
(Her.)  See  under  Forked.  —  Cross  frog.  See  under  Frog. — 
Cross  furrow,  a  furrow  or  trench  cut  across  other  furrows 
to  receive  the  water  running  in  them  and  conduct  it  to  the 
side  of  the  field.  —  Cross  handle,  a  handle  attached  trans- 
versely to  the  axis  of  a  tool,  as  in  the  augur.  Kn  ight.  — 
Cross  lode  (Mining),  a  vein  intersecting  the  true  or  prin- 
cipal lode.  —  Cross  purpose.  See  Cross-purpose,  in  the 
Vocabulary.  —  Cross  reference,  a  reference  made  from  one 
part  of  a  book  or  register  to  another  part,  where  the 
same  or  an  allied  subject  is  treated  of.  —  Cross  sea  (Saut.), 
a  chopping  sea,  in  which  the  waves  run  in  contrary  direc- 
tions. —  Cross  stroke,  a  line  or  stroke  across  something,  as 
across  the  letter  t.  —  Cross  wind,  a  side  vrind ;  an  unfavor- 
able wind.  —  Cross  wires,  fine  wires  made  to  traverse  the 
field  of  view  in  a  telescope,  and  moved  by  a  screw  with 
a  graduated  head,  used  for  delicate  astronomical  obser- 
vations ;  spider  lines.  Fixed  cross  wires  are  also  used  in 
microscopes,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Fretful ;  peevish.    See  Feetfdi.. 
Cross,  ^'•ep.    Athwart ;  across.    [^Archaic  or  Colloq.'] 
A  fox  was  taking  a  walk  one  night  cross  a  village.   U Estrange. 
1o  go  cross  lots,  to  go  across  the  fields ;  to  take  a  short 
,  cut.    [Colloq.] 

Cross,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crossed  (krost ;  115) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crossing.]  1.  To  put  across  or  athwart ; 
to  cause  to  intersect ;  as,  to  cross  the  arms. 

2.  To  lay  or  draw  something,  as  a  line,  across ;  as,  to 
cross  the  letter  i. 

3.  To  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  ;  to  pass  or 
move  over  ;  to  traverse ;  as,  to  cross  a  stream. 

A  hunted  hare  .  .  .  crosses  and  confounds  her  former  track. 

/.  Watts. 

4.  To  pass,  as  objects  going  in  an  opposite  direction  at 
the  same  time.    "  Your  kind  letter  crossed  mine." 

J.  B.  Forbes. 
B.  To  run  counter  to ;  to  thwart ;   to  obstruct ;   to 
hinder ;  to  clash  or  interfere  with. 

In  each  thing  give  him  way ;  cross  him  in  nothing.    Shale. 
An  oyster  may  be  crossed  in  love.  Sheridan. 

6.  To  interfere  and  cut  off ;  to  debar.    [06s.] 

To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for.       Shak. 

7.  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon ;  —  followed  by 
the  reflexive  pronoun ;  as,  he  crossed  himself. 

8.  To  cancel  by  marking  crosses  on  or  over,  or  draw- 
ing a  line  across ;  to  erase ;  —  usually  with  out,  off,  or 
sver  ;  as,  to  cross  out  a  name. 

9.  To  cause  to  interbreed  ;  —  said  of  different  stocks 
or  races ;  to  mix  the  breed  of. 

To  cross  one's  path,  to  oppose  one's  plans.      Macaulay. 
Cross,  V.  i.     1.  To  lie  or  be  athwart. 

2.  To  move  or  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other,  or  from 
place  to  place ;  to  make  a  transit ;  as,  to  cross  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool. 

3.  To  be  inconsistent.     [Ofo.] 

ACen's  actions  do  not  always  cross  with  reason.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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Head  of  Crossbill  (.Loxia 
curvirostra).    (%) 


4.  To  interbreed,  as  races ;  to  mix  distinct  breeds. 

If  two  individuals  of  distinct  races  cross,  a  third  is  invariably 
produced  different  from  either.  Coleridge. 

Cross'-armed'  (kros'armd'),  a.     With  arms  crossed. 

Cross'-band'ed  (-bSnd'Sd),  a.  A  term  used  when  a 
narrow  ribbon  of  veneer  is  inserted  into  the  surface  of 
any  piece  of  furniture,  wainscoting,  etc.,  so  that  the  grain 
of  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  surface. 

Crosstiar'  (-b'ar'),  n.  A  transverse  bar  or  piece,  as  a 
bar  across  a  door,  or  as  the  iron  bar  or  stock  which 
passes  through  the  shank  of  an  anchor  to  insure  its  turn- 
ing fluke  down.  Russell. 

Crossbar  shot,  a  projectile  which  folds  into  a  sphere  for 
loading,  but  on  leaving  the  gun  expands  to  a  cross  with  a 
quarter  ball  at  the  end  of  each  arm ;  —  used  in  naval  ac- 
tions for  cutting  the  enemy's  rigging. 

Crossliarred'  (-bard'),  a.  1.  Secured  by,  or  furnished 
with,  crossbars.  Milton. 

2.  Made  or  patterned  in  lines  crossing  each  other ;  as, 
crossbarred  muslin. 

Oross1)eak'  (-bek'),  n.    {Zo'dl.)  Same  as  CrossbilI/. 

Cross'beain'  (-bem'),  n.    1.  (Arch.)  A  girder. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  beam  laid  across  the  bitts,  to  which  the 
cable  is  fastened  when  riding  at  anchor. 

Cross'-bear'er  (-bSl'er),  n.  (B.  C.  Ch.)  A  subdeacon 
who  bears  a  cross  before  an  archbishop  or  primate  on 
solemn  occasions. 

Cross'  bill'  (bil').  (Law)  A  bill  brought  by  a  defend- 
ant, in  an  equity  or  chancery  suit,  against  the  plaintiff, 
respecting  the  matter  in  question  in  that  suit.     Bouvier. 

^g^  In  criminal  practice,  cross  bills  of  indictment  for 
assault,  in  which  the  prosecutor  in  one  case  is  the  defend- 
ant in  another,  may  be  tried  together. 

CrossTjlll',  n.  (Zool.) 
A  bird  of  the  genus  Loxia, 
allied  to  the  finches.  Their 
mandibles  are  strongly 
curved  and  cross  each  oth- 
er ;  the  crossbeak. 

Cross'-birth'  (-berth'), 
n.  (Med.)  Any  preter- 
natural labor,  in  which  the 
body  of  the  child  lies  across 
the  pelvis  of  the  mother,  so 
that  the  shoulder,  arm,  or 
truiik  is  the  part  first  presented  at  the  mouth  of  the 
uterus. 

Cross'bite'  (-bif ),  n.    A  deception  ;  a  cheat.     [06s.] 

Cross'bite', ■«. <.  Todeceive;  totrick;  toguU.   [06s.] 

Cross'bones'  (-bonz'),  n.  pi.  A  representation  of  two 
of  the  leg  bones  or  arm  bones  of  a  skeleton,  laid  cross- 
wise, often  surmounted  with  a  skull,  and  serving  as  a 
symbol  of  death. 

CrossboTies,  scythes,  hourglasses,  and  other  lugubrious  em- 
blems of  mortality.  Hawthorne. 

CrossTjOW'  (-bo'),  n.  (Archery)  A  weapon, 
used  in  discharging  arrows,  formed  by  placing  a 
bow  crosswise  on  a  stock. 

CrossTjOWer  (-bo'- 
er),  n.      A  crossbow-  , 
man.     [06s.] 

Cross'bow'man 

(-mon),  n.  One  who 
shoots  with  a  cross- 
bow.     See  Akbaiest. 

Cross'bred'  (-brgd'),  a.  (Stock  Breeding)  Pro- 
duced by  mixing  distinct  breeds ;  mongrel. 

Cross'breed'  (-bred'),  n.  1.  A  breed  or  an  animal  pro- 
duced from  parents  of  different  breeds ;  a  new  variety, 
as  of  plants,  combining  the  qualities  of  two  parent  vari- 
eties or  stocks. 

2.  Anything  partaking  of  the  natures  of  two  different 
things ;  a  hybrid. 

Cross'-bun'  (-bun'),  n.  A  bun  or  cake  marked  with 
a  cross,  and  intended  to  be  eaten  on  Good  Friday. 

Cross'-crosslet  (-krSs'lgt ;  115),  n. 

(Her.)  A  cross  having  the  three  upper 
ends  crossed,  so  as  to  form  three  small 
crosses. 

Cross'OUt'  (-kuf),  V.  t.  To  cut  across 
or  through  ;  to  intersect. 

Cross'CUt',  n.  1.  A  short  cut  across ; 
a  path  shorter  than  by  the  high  road. 

2.  (Mining)  A  level  driven  across  the 
course  of  a  vein,  or  across  the  main  work- 
ings, as  from  one  gangway  to  another. 

Crosscut  saw.  (a)  A  saw,  the  teeth  of  which  are  so  set  as 
to  adapt  it  for  sawijig  wood  crosswise  of  the  grain  rather 
than  lengthwise,  (b)  A  saw  managed  by  two  men,  one  at 
each  end,  for  cutting  large  logs  crosswise. 

Cross'-days'  (-daz'),  n.  pi.  (Eccl.)  The  three  days 
preceding  the  Feast  of  the  Ascension. 

Cros-sette'  (krSs-sef),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  crosse  See 
Crosier.]  (Arch.)  (a)  A  return  in  one  of  the  comers  of 
the  architrave  of  a  door  or  window ;  —  called  also  ancon, 
ear,  elbow.    (5)  The  shoulder  of  a  joggled  keystone. 

Cross'— es-am'i-na'tion  (kros'egz-Sm'T-na'shun ;  115), 
re.  (Law)  The  interrogating  or  questioning  of  a  witness 
by  the  party  against  whom  he  has  been  called  and  ex- 
amined.    See  Examination. 

Cross'-ex-am'ine  (-Smtn),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Cross-examined  (-ind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ckoss-examih- 
ING.]  (Law)  To  examine  or  question,  as  a  witness  who 
has  been  called  and  examined  by  the  opposite  party. 
"  The  opportunity  tocross-examine  the  witnesses."  Kent. 

Cross'-ez-am'in-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  cross-exam- 
ines or  conducts  a  cross-examination. 

Cross'-eye'  (-!'),  re.    See  Strabismus. 

Cross'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Affected  vrith  strabismus; 
squint-eyed ;  squinting. 

Cross'fisb'  C-fish'),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  A  starfish. 

CrOSS'Qow'  (-fio'),  V.  i.  To  flow  across,  or  in  a  con- 
trary direction.     "His  cross/fo wins' course."        Milton. 


One  form  of  Crossbow. 


Cross-crosslet. 


Cross'-gar'net  (krSs'gar'nSt),  n.  A  hinge  having 
one  strap  perpendicular  and  the  other  strap  horizontal, 
giving  it  the  form  of  an  Egyptian  or  T  cross. 

Cross'gralned'  (-grand'),  a.  1.  Having  the  grain  or 
fibers  run  diagonally,  or  more  or  less  transversely  and 
irregularly,  so  as  to  interfere  with  splitting  or  planing. 

If  the  stuff  proves  crossgrained, .  .  .  then  you  must  turn  your 
stuff  to  plane  it  the  contrary  way.  Moxan. 

2.  Perverse  ;  untractable  ;  contrary. 

She  was  none  of  your  crossgrained,  termagant,  scolding 
jades.  Arbuthnot. 

Cross'hatoh'  (-hSch' ;  224),  v.  i.  To  shade  by  means 
of  crosshatching. 

Cross'hatcll'ing,  re.  In  drawing  and  line  engraving, 
shading  with  lines  that  cross  one  another  at  an  angle. 

Cross'head'  (-hSd'),  n.  (Mach.)  A  beam  or  bar  across 
the  head  or  end  of  a  rod,  etc.,  or  a  block  attached  to  it 
and  carrying  a  knuckle  pin ;  as  the  solid  crosspiece  run- 
ning between  parallel  slides,  which  receives  motion  from 
the  piston  of  a  steam  engine  and  imparts  it  to  the  con- 
necting rod,  which  is  hinged  to  the  crosshead. 

Cross'ing,  n.  [See  Cross,  v.  t.']  1.  The  act  by  which 
anything  is  crossed  ;  as,  the  crossing  of  the  ocean. 

2.  The  act  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.    Bp.  Hall. 

3.  The  act  of  interbreeding ;  a  mixing  of  breeds. 

4.  Intersection,  as  of  two  paths  or  roads. 

5.  A  place  where  anything  (as  a  stream)  is  crossed  ;  a 
paved  walk  across  a  street. 

6.  Contradiction  ;  thwarting ;  obstruction. 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.  Shak, 

Cross'Jack'  (kros'jSk'  or  kro'jSk'),  re.  (Naut.)  The 
lowest  square  sail,  or  the  lower  yard  of  the  mizzenmast. 

Cross'legged'  (-legd'),  a.    Having  the  legs  crossed. 

Crosslet  (-IBt),  n.  [Dim.  of  cross.']  1.  A  small 
cross.  Spenser. 

2.  [Cf.  OF.  croisel  crucible,  and  E.  Cresset.]  A  cruci- 
ble.    [06s.]  Chaucer, 

Crosslet,  a.  (Her.)  Crossed  again ;  —  said  of  a  cross 
the  arms  of  which  are  crossed.    See  Cross-crosslet. 

Cross'ly,  adv.  Athwart;  adversely;  unfortunately; 
peevishly ;  fretfully ;  with  ill  humor. 

Cross'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  cross ; 
peevishness  ;  fretfulness  ;  ill  humor. 

Cros-sop'ter-yg'1-an  (kros-sSp'ter-TjI-an),  a.  (Zo'dl.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Crossopterygii.  —  n.  One  of  the 
Crossopterygii. 


Crossopterygian  (Polypterus  bichir). 

II  Cros-sop'te-ryg'i-1  (kr5s-s5p'te-rij'T-i),re.pZ.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  KpotrcroC  tassels,  a  fringe  -j-  nrepvyiov,  dim.  of 
irrepuf  wing,  fin.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  order  of  ganoid  fishes 
including  among  living  species  the  bichir  (Polypterus). 
See  Brachioganoidei. 

Cross'patch'  (-pSch' ;  224),  n.  An  ill-natured  person. 
[Colloq.']   "Crosspa;e6,  draw  the  latch."  Mother  Goose. 

Cross'-pawl'  (-pal'),  n.  (Shipbuilding)  Same  as 
Cross-spale. 

Cross'plece'  (krSs'pes' ;  115),  re.  1.  A  piece  of  any 
structure  which  is  fitted  or  framed  crosswise. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  bar  or  timber  connecting  two  knight- 
heads  or  two  bitts. 

Cross'-pur'pose  (-pflr'pils),  n.  1.  A  counter  or  op- 
posing purpose ;  hence,  that  which  is  inconsistent  or 
contradictory.  Shaftesbury. 

2.  pi.  A  conversational  game,  in  which  questions  and 
answers  are  made  so  as  to  involve  ludicrous  combina- 
tions of  ideas.  Pepys. 

To  be  at  cross-purposes,  to  misunderstand  or  to  act  coun- 
ter to  one  another  without  intending  it;— said  of  per- 
sons. 

Cross'-ques'tlon  (-kwSs'chSn),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Cross-questioned  (-chund) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Cross-ques- 
tioning.] To  cross-examine ;  to  subject  to  close  ques- 
tioning. 

Cross'-read'ing  (-red'ing),  n.  The  reading  of  the 
lines  of  a  newspaper  directly  across  the  page,  instead  of 
down  the  columns,  thus  producing  a  ludicrous  combina- 
tion of  ideas. 

CrOBS'road'  (-rod'),  n.  A  road  that  crosses  another; 
an  obscure  road  intersecting  or  avoiding  the  main  road. 

Cross'row'  (-ro'),  n.  1.  The  alphabet ;  —  called  also 
Chrisicross^ow. 

And  from  the  crossrow  plucks  the  letter  G.  Shak. 

2.  A  row  that  crosses  others. 

Cross'ruff'  (-rfif'),  n.  (Whist)  The  play  in  whist 
where  partners  trump  each  a  different  suit,  and  lead  to 
each  other  for  that  purpose ;  —  called  also  seesaw. 

Cross'-spale'  (-spal'), )  re.     [See    Spale   &    Spall.] 

CrOSS'-spall'  (-spal'),  j  (Shipbuilding)  One  of  the 
temporary  wooden  braces,  placed  horizontally  across  a 
frame  to  hold  it  in  position  untU  the  deck  beams  are  in ; 
a  cross-pawl. 

Cross'-spring'er  (-spring'er),  n.  (Arch.)  One  of  the 
ribs  in  a  groined  arch,  springing  from  the  comers  in  a 
diagonal  direction.     [See  Hlust.  of  Groined  vault.] 

Cross'— staff'  (-staf),  re.  1.  An  instrument  formerly 
used  at  sea  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  celestial  bodies. 

2.  A  surveyor's  instrument  for  measuring  offsets. 

Cross'-Stitch'  (-stTch' ;  224),  n.  A  form  of  stitch, 
where  the  stitches  are  diagonal  and  in  pairs,  the  thread 
of  one  stitch  crossing  thatof  the  other.  "  Tent  and  cross^ 
stitch.'"    Sir  W.  /ScoW.— CrOSS'-StitCh',  v.  t.  &  i. 

Cross'-Stone'  (-stou'),  re.  (Min.)  See  Hakmotome, 
and  Staurotide. 

Cross'-tail'  (-tal'),  n.  (Steam  Engine)  A  bar  con- 
necting the  ends  of  the  side  rods  or  levers  of  a  back- 
action  or  side-lever  engine. 

Cross'-tie'  (-ti'),  re.  (Railroad)  A  sleeper  support- 
ing and  connecting  the  rails,  and  holding  them  in  plaoe. 
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Gross'— tln'Ing  (krSs'tin'Ing),  n.  (Agric.)  A  mode 
of  harrowing  crosswise,  or  transversely  to  tlie  ridges. 

Crabb. 

Cross'trees'  (-trez'),  n.  pi.  (Naul.)  Pieces  of  timber 
at  a  masthead,  to  which  are  attached  the  upper  shrouds. 
At  the  head  of  lower  masts  in  large  vessels,  they  support 
a  semicircular  platform  called  the  "  top." 

Cross'— Vault'lngf  (-valt'Ing),  n.  (Arch.)  Vaulting 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  or  more  simple  vaults. 

Cross'way'  (-wa'),  «•     See  Crossroad. 

Cross'-week'  (-wek'),  n,  Kogation  week,  when  the 
cross  was  borne  in  processions. 

Cross'Wlse'  (-wiz'),  adv.  In  the  form  of  a  cross  ; 
across ;  transversely.  Longfellow. 

Cross'WOrt'  (-wQrt'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  sev- 
eral inconspicuous  plants  having  leaves  in  whorls  of  four, 
as  species  of  Crucianella,  Valantia,  etc. 

II  Orot'a-la'rl-a  (krSt'a-la'rl-a  or  kro'ta-la'ri-4),  re. 
[Nlj.  See  Crotalum.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants ;  rattlebox. 

(!^°*  Crotaluria  juncea  furnishes  the  fiber  called  sunn 
OTjBombay  hemp. 

Crot'a-line  (kr5t'a-lin  or  kro'td-),  a.  [See  Ckota- 
tus.]  (Zo'dl.)  Eesembling,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Crotal- 
idx,  or  Rattlesnake  family. 

II  Crot'a-lO  (-16),  n.     A  Turkish  musical  instrument. 

II  Crot'a-luni'  (-lum),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  xpoToAo;'  rattle.] 
(Mus.)  A  kind  of  Castanet  used  by  tlie  Corybantes. 

II  Crot'a-lUS  (-lus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kporakov  rattle.] 
{Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  poisonous  serpents,  including  the 
rattlesnakes. 

Crot'a-phite  (kr5t'4-fit),  re.  [Gr.  xporatfio!  the  side 
of  the  forehead.]  (Anai.)  The  temple  or  temporal  fossa. 
Also  used  adjectively. 

Crot'a-phlt'lc  (kr5t'a-fit'ik),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining 
to  the  temple ;  temporal. 

Crotch  (krSch;  224),  n. ;  pi.  Crotches  (-gz).  [Cf. 
Crotchet,  Crutch.]  1.  The  angle  formed  by  the  part- 
ing of  two  legs  or  branches  ;  a  fork ;  the  point  where  a 
trunk  divides  ;  as,  the  crotch  of  a  tree. 

2.  {JVmit.)  A  stanchion  or  post  of  wood  or  iron,  with 
two  arms  for  supporting  a  boom,  spare  yards,  etc.  ;  — 
called  also  crane  and  crutch.  Totten. 

Crotched  (KrScht),  a.    1.   Having  a  crotch ;  forked. 

2.  Cross;  peevish.     \_Prov.  Eng.'\  Halliwell. 

Crotch'et  (krSch'et ;  224),  re.  [F.  crochet,  prop.,  a  lit- 
tle hook,  a  dim.  from  the  same  source  as  croc  hook.  See 
Crook,  and  cf.  Crochet,  Crocket,  Crosieb.]  1.  A  forked 
support ;  a  crotch. 

The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  rise.       Dryden. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  time  note,  with    a    stem,  having  one 
fourth  the  value  of  a  semi- 
breve,    one   half   that    of   2 
minim,  and  twice  that  of  a 
quaver ;  a  quarter  note. 

3.  {Fort.)  An  indentation 
in  the  glacis  of  the  covered 
way,  at  a  point  where  a  traverse  is  placed. 

4.  {Mil. )  The  arrangement  of  a  body  of  troops,  either 
forward  or  rearward,  so  as  to  form  a  line  nearly  perpen- 
dicxUar  to  the  general  line  of  battle. 

5.  {Print.)  A  bracket.    See  Bracket. 

6.  {Med.)  An  instrument  of  a  hooked  form,  used  in 
certain  cases  in  the  extraction  of  a  fetus.         Dunglison. 

7.  A  perverse  fancy  ;  a  whim  which  takes  possession 
of  the  mind  ;  a  conceit. 

He  ruined  himself  and  all  that  trusted  in  him  by  crotchets 
that  he  could  never  explain  to  any  rational  man.     J)e  Qidncey. 

Crotch'et,  v.  i.  To  play  music  in  measured  time. 
{Ohs.']  Donne. 

Crotch'et-ed,  a.  Marked  or  measured  by  crotchets ; 
having  musical  notation.  Harmar  (1587). 

Crotch'et-1-nesS  (kroch'6t-i-n5s),  n.  The  state  or 
character  of  being  crotchety,  or  whimsical. 

This  belief  in  Tightness  is  a  kind  of  conscientiousness,  and 
when  it  degenerates  it  becomes  crotcheiiness.  J.  Grote. 

Crotch'et-y  (kroch'St-y),  a.  Given  to  crotchets  ;  sub- 
ject to  whims  ;  as,  a  crotchety  man. 

Cro'ton  (kro'tiin),  re.  [Gr.  KpoTuiv,  prop.,  a  tick,  which 
the  seed  of  the  croton  resembles.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  eu- 
phorbiaceous  plants  belonging  to  tropical  countries. 

Croton  oil  {Med.),  a  viscid,  acrid,  brownish  yellow  oil  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  Croton  Tiglium,  a  small  tree  of 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  most  powerful  drastic  cathartic, 
and  is  used  externally  as  a  pustulant. 

Cro'ton  hug'  (biig').  [From  the  Croton  water  of  New 
York.]  {Zool.)  A  small,  active,  winged 
species  of  cockroach  {Eclobia  Germa- 
nica) ;  the  water  bug.  It  is  common 
aboard  ships,  and  in  houses  in  cities, 
esp.  in  those  with  hot-water  pipes. 

Cro-ton'ic  (krS-tSn'ik),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Croton,  or  from  croton  oU. 

Crotonio  acid  (CAem. la  white  crystal- 
line organic  acid,  CsHs.COjH,  of  the 
ethylene,  or  acrylic  acid  series.  It  was 
so  named  because  formerly  supposed  to 
exist  in  croton  oil.  Also,  any  acid  met- 
americ  with  crotonio  acid  proper. 

([[^°°The  acid  characteristic  of  cro- 
ton oil  is  tiglic  or  tiglinic  acid,  a  deriva- 
tive of  crotonic  acid. 

Cro'ton-lne  (kro'tun-Tn),  re.  {Chem.)  A  supposed  al- 
kaloid obtained  from  croton  oil  by  boiling  it  with  water 
and  magnesia,  since  found  to  be  merely  a  magnesia  soap 
of  the  oil.  Watts. 

Cro-ton'y-lene  (kro-tBn'T-len),  re.  \_Crotonic  -f-  acet- 
ylene.~\  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  volatile,  pungent  liquid, 
C4H15,  produced  artificially,  and  regarded  as  an  unsatu- 
rated hydrocarbon  of  the  acetylene  series,  and  analo- 
gous to  crotonic  acid. 

Crot'tles  (krSt't'lz),  re.  ^Z.  [Gael.  croiaZ.]  A  name 
given  to  various  lichens  gathered  for  dyeing.     \_Scot.'] 


Crotchets. 


Crouch  (krouch ;  129),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crouched 

(kroucht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crouching.]  [OE.  crucchen, 
crouchen,  crouken ;  cf.  E.  creep,  G.  krauchen,  kriechen, 
or  B.  c}-ook  to  bend,  also  crouch  to  cross.]  1.  To  bend 
down ;  to  stoop  low ;  to  lie  close  to  the  ground  with  the 
legs  bent,  as  an  animal  when  waiting  for  prey,  or  in  fear. 
Now  crouch  like  a  cur.  Beau.  Sf  Ft. 

2.  To  bend  servilely ;  to  stoop  meanly  j  to  fawn ;  to 
cringe.     "  A  crouching  purpose."  Wordsworth. 

Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humor 't  Shak. 

Crouch,  V.  t.  [OE.  cruchen,  crouchen,  from  cruche, 
crouche,  cross.  Cf.  Crosier,  Crook.]  1.  To  sign  with 
the  cross ;  to  bless.     [OAs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  bend,  or  cause  to  bend,  as  in  humility  or  fear. 
She  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest, 
And  crouched  her  head  upon  her  breast.     Coleridge. 

Crouched  (kroucht),  a.  Marked  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross.     [Obs.^ 

Crouched  friar.    See  Cruiched  friar,  under  Crutched. 

Croud  (kroud),  n.     {3Ius.)  See  Crowd,  a  violin. 

Crouke  (krouk),  n.   A  crock  ;  a  jar.    [Obs.']    Chaucer. 

Croup  (kroop),  re.  [F.  croupe  hind  quarters,  croup, 
rump,  of  German  or  Icel.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  kryppa  hump ; 
akin  to  Icel.  kroppr.  Of.  Crop.]  The  hinder  part  or 
buttocks  of  certain  quadrupeds,  especially  of  a  horse ; 
hence,  the  place  behind  the  saddle. 

So  light  to  t\\Q  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Croup  (kroop),  re.  [Scot,  croup,  cf.  croup,  crowp,  to 
croak,  to  cry  or  speak  with  a  hoarse  voice ;  cf.  also  LG. 
kropp,  G.  kropf,  the  crop  or  craw  of  a  bird,  and  a  tumor 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  a  wen,  etc.  Cf.  Crop.] 
{Med.)  An  inflammatory  affection  of  the  larynx  or 
trachea,  accompanied  by  a  hoarse,  ringing  cough  and 
stridulous,  difficult  breathing;  esp.,  such  an  affection 
when  associated  with  the  development  of  a  false  mem- 
brane in  the  air  passages  (also  called  membranous  croup). 
See  False  croup,  under  False,  and  Diphtheria. 

Crou-pade'  (kroo-pad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  croupe  hind  quar- 
ters.] {Man.)  A  leap  in  which  the  horse  pulls  up  his 
hind  legs  toward  his  belly. 

Croup'al  (kroop'al),  a.    Croupy. 

Croup'er  (kroop'er),  «.     See  Crupper. 

Crou'pi-er  (kroo'pi-er),  re.  [F. ;  prop.,  one  who  sits 
on  the  croup,  and  hence,  in  the  second  place ;  an  assist- 
ant. See  1st  Croup.]  1.  One  who  presides  at  a  gaming 
table  and  collects  the  stakes. 

2.  One  who,  at  a  public  dinner  party,  sits  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table  as  assistant  chairman. 

Croup'ous  (kroop'us),  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  or  re- 
sembling croup ;  especially,  attended  with  the  formation 
of  a  deposit  or  membrane  like  that  found  in  membranous 
croup  ;  as,  croupous  laryngitis. 

_  Cronpous  pnetunonia,  pneumonia  attended  with  deposi- 
tion of  fibrinous  matter  in  the  air  vesicles  of  the  Ixmgs ; 
ordinary  acute  pneumonia. 

Croup'y  (kroop'y),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  croup  ;  re- 
sembling or  indicating  croup ;  as,  a  croupy  cough. 

Crouse  (kroos),  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Brisk; 
lively;  bold;  self-complacent.     [Scot.']  Burns. 

II  Crou'stade'  (kroo'stad'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  croute  a  crust, 
OF.  crouste.']  {Cookery)  Bread  baked  in  a  mold,  and 
scooped  out,  to  serve  minces  upon.  Bishop. 

Crout  (krout),  re.     [G.  kraut.']    See  Sotjrkeout. 

II  Crou'ton'  (kroo'tSN'),  re.  [F.  crouton,  fr.  croute  a 
crust.]  {Cookery)  Bread  cut  in  various  forms,  and  fried 
lightly  in  butter  or  oU,  to  garnish  hashes,  etc. 

Crow  (kro),  V,  i.  [imp.  Crew  (kru)  or  Crowed  (krod) ; 
p.  p.  Crowed  (Ceown  (kron),  Obs.) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Crowing.]  [AS.  crawan;  akin  to  D.  kraaijen,  G.  krah^ 
en,  cf.  Lith.  groti  to  croak.  \2i.  Cf.  Crake.]  1.  To 
make  the  shrill  sound  characteristic  of  a  cock,  either  in 
joy,  gayety,  or  defiance.  "  The  cock  had  crown."  Byron. 
The  morning  cock  crew  loud.  Shak. 

2.  To  shout  in  exultation  or  defiance ;  to  brag. 

3.  To  utter  a  sound  expressive  of  joy  or  pleasure. 

The  sweetest  little  maid. 
That  ever  crowed  for  kisses.  Tennyson. 

To  crow  over,  to  exult  over  a  vanquished  antagonist. 

Sennacherib  crowing  over  poor  Jerusalem.     Bp.  Hall. 

Crow,  re.     [AS.  crawe  a  crow  (in  sense  1) ;  akin  to  D. 

kraai,  G.  krahe  ;  cf.  Icel.  kraka  crow.     So  named  from 

its  cry,  from  AS.  crawan  to  crow.     See  Crow,  v.  z.] 

1.  {Zo'dl.)  A  bird,  usually  black,  of  the  genus  Corvus, 
having  a  strong  conical  beak,  with  projecting  bristles. 
It  has  a  harsh,  croaking  note.     See  Caw. 

IIgg~*  The  common  crow  of  Europe,  or  carrion  crow,  is 
C  corone.  The  common  Ame"ican  crow  is  C.  Ameri- 
canus.    See  Carrion  crow,  and  Must.,  under  Carrion. 

2.  A  bar  of  iron  with  a  beak,  crook,  or  claw  ;  a  bar  of 
iron  used  as  a  lever ;  a  crowbar. 

Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  straight 

Unto  my  cell.  Shak. 

3.  The  cry  of  the  cock.    See  Crow,  v.  i.,  1. 

4.  The  mesentery  of  a  beast ;  —  so  called  by  butchers. 
Carrion    crow.    See   under   Carrion.  —  Crow   blackbird 

(Zo'dl.),  an  American  bird  {Quiscalus  guiscula) ;  — called 


Crow  Blackbird  iQuls- 
cahts  miiscula,  or  ver^ 
sicolor). 

also  purple  grackle.  —  Crow  pheasant  (Zo'dl.),  an  Indian 
cuckoo ;  the  common  coucal.  It  is  believed  by  the  natives 
to  give  omens.    See  Couoal.  —  Crow   shrike  (Zool.),  any 


bird  of  the  genera  Gymnorhina,  Craficus,  or  Strepera, 
mostly  from  Australia.  —  Red-legged  crow.  See  Chough. 
—  As  the  crow  flies,  in  a  direct  line.  —  To  pick  a  crow, 
To  pluck  a  crow,  to  state  and  adjust  a  difference  or  griev- 
ance (with  any  one). 

Crow'har'  (kro'bar'),  re.  A  bar  of  iron  sharpened  at 
one  end,  and  used  as  a  lever. 

Crow'her'ry  (kro'bgr'rj^),  re.  {Bot.)  A  heathlike 
plant  of  the  genus  Empetrum,  and  its  fruit,  a  black, 
scarcely  edible  berry  ;  —  also  called  crakeberry. 

Crowd  (kroud),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Crowded;  p. pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Crowding.]  [OE.  crouden,  cruden,  AS.  cru- 
dan;  cf.  D.  kruijen  to  push  in  a  wheelbarrow.]  1.  To 
push,  to  press,  to  shove.  Chaucer, 

2.  To  press  or  drive  together;  to  mass  together. 
"  Crowd  us  and  crush  us."  Shak. 

3.  To  fill  by  pressing  or  thronging  together ;  hence,  to 
encumber  by  excess  of  numbers  or  quantity. 

The  balconies  and  verandas  were  crowded  with  spectators, 
ansious  to  behold  their  future  sovereign.  Prescott. 

4.  To  press  by  solicitation ;  to  urge ;  to  dun ;  hence, 
to  treat  discourteously  or  unreasonably.     [Colloq.'] 

To  crowd  out,  to  press  out ;  specifically,  to  prevent  the 
publication  of ;  as,  the  press  of  other  matter  crowded  out 
the  article.  —  To  crowd  sail  (Naut.),  to  carry  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  sail,  with  a  view  to  accelerate  the 
speed  of  a  vessel ;  to  carry  a  press  of  sail. 

Crowd,  V.  i.  1.  To  press  together  or  collect  in  num- 
bers ;  to  swarm ;  to  throng. 

The  whole  company  crowded  about  the  fire.     Addison. 

Images  came  crowding  on  his  mind  faster  than  he  could  put 
them  into  words.  Macautay. 

2.  To  urge  or  press  forward  ;  to  force  one's  self  ;  as,  a 
man  crowds  into  a  room. 

Crowd,  re.  [AS.  croda.  See  Crowd,  v.  <.]  1.  A  num- 
ber of  things  collected  or  closely  pressed  together ;  also, 
a  number  of  things  adjacent  to  each  other. 

A  crowd  of  islands.  Pope. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  congregated  or  collected  into 
a  close  body  without  order  ;  a  throng. 

The  crowd  of  Vanity  Fair.  Macaulay. 

Crowds  that  stream  from  yawning  doors.    Tennyson. 

3.  The  lower  orders  of  people  ;  the  populace ;  the  vul- 
gar ;  the  rabble  ;  the  mob. 

To  fool  the  crowd  with  glorious  lies.        Tennyson. 
He  went  not  with  the  crowd  to  see  a  shrine.    Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Throng ;  multitude.    See  Throng. 

Crowd,  re.  [W.  crwth;  akin  to  Gael,  cruit.  Perh. 
named  from  its  shape,  and  akin  to  Gr.  Kvpr6?  curved,  and 
E.  curve.  Cf.  Rote.]  An  ancient  instrument  of  music 
with  six  strings ;  a  kind  of  violin,  being  the  oldest  known 
stringed  instrument  played  with  a  bow.  ["Written  also 
croud,  crowth,  cruth,  and  crwth.l 
A  lackey  that . . .  can  warble  upon  a  crowd  a  little.    B.  Jonson. 

Crowd,  V.  i.  To  play  on  a  crowd ;  to  fiddle.  [0J«.] 
"  Fiddlers,  crowd  on."  Massinger. 

Crowd'er  (kroud'er),  n.  One  who  plays  on  a  crowd ; 
a  fiddler.    [06s.]   "Some  blind  crou'der."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Crowd'er,  re.     One  who  crowds  or  pushes. 

Crow'dy  (krou'dy),  re.  A  thick  gruel  of  oatmeal  and 
milk  or  water  ;  food  of  the  porridge  kind.     [Scot.'\ 

Crow'flow'er  (kro'flou'er),  re.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  cam- 
pion ;  according  to  Gerarde,  the  Lychnis  Flos-cuculi. 

Crow'ioot'  (kro'fSSt'),  re.  1.  {Bot.)  The  genus  iJo- 
nunculus,  of  many  species ;  some  are  common  weeds, 
others  are  flowering  plants  of  considerable  beauty. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  number  of  small  cords  rove  through  a 
long  block,  or  euphroe,  to  suspend  an  awning  by. 

3.  {3Iil.)  A  caltrop.     [Written  also  crow's-foot.'] 

4.  (  Well  Boring)  A  tool  with  a  side  claw  for  recover- 
ing broken  rods,  etc.  Baymond. 

Crow'keep'er  (-kep'er),  re.  A  person  employed  to 
scare  off  crows ;  hence,  a  scarecrow.     [Obs."] 

Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  croiokeeper.  Shak. 

Crown  (kron),  p.  p.  of  Crow.     [Obs.] 

Crown  (kroun),  re.  [OE.  corone,  eoroun,  crune, 
croun,  OP.  corone,  corune,  F.  couronne,  fr.  L.  corona 
crown,  wreath  ;  akin  to  Gr.  Kopwn;  anything  curved, 
crown ;  cf.  also  L.  curvus  curved,  E.  curve,  curb,  Gael. 
cruinn  round,  W.  crwn.  Cf.  Cornice,  Corona,  Coroner, 
Coronet.]  1.  A  wreath  or  garland,  or  any  ornamental 
fillet  encircling  the  head,  especially  as  a  reward  of  vic- 
tory or  mark  of  honorable  distinction ;  hence,  anything 
given  on  account  of,  or  obtained  by,  faithful  or  success- 
ful effort  J  a  reward.  "  An  olive  branch  and  laurel 
crown.''"'  Shak. 

They  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible  crown ;  but  we  an  incor- 
ruptible. 1  Cor.  ix.  25. 

Be  thou  faitlif  ul  unto  death,  and  I  w.ill  give  thee  a  crown  o( 
life.  Jiev.  ii.  10. 

2.  A  royal  headdress  or  cap  of  sovereignty,  worn  by 
emperors,  kings,  princes,  etc. 

U^^  Nobles  wear  coronets ;  the 
triple  avwn  of  the  pope  is  usually 
called  a  tiara.  The  crown  of  England 
is  a  circle  of  gold  with  crosses,  fleurs- 
de-lis,  and  imperial  arches,  inclosing 
a  crimson  velvet  cap,  and  ornamented 
vrith  thousands  of  diamonds  and  pre- 
cious stones. 

3.  The  person  entitled  to  wear  a 
regal  or  imperial  crown ;  the  sover- 
eign ;  —  with  the  definite  article. 

Parliament  may  be  dissolved  by  the  demise  of  the  croton. 

Blackstone. 

Large  arrears  of  pay  were  due  to  the  civil  and  military  ser 

vants  of  the  crown.  Jfacaulay. 

4.  Imperial  or  regal  power  or  dominion ;  sovereignty. 
There  is  a  power  behind  the  a-own  greater  than  the  crown 

itself.  Junius. 

5.  Anything  which  imparts  beauty,  splendor,  honor, 
dignity,  or  finish. 

The  hoary  head  is  a  croton  of  glory,  if  It  be  found  in^  the 

way  of  righteousness.  Pror.  xvi.  81. 

A  virtuous  woman  is  a  croton  to  her  husband.  Prov.  xii.  4. 
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6.  Highest  state ;  acme  ;  consummation ;  perfection. 

Mutual  love,  the  crown  of  all  our  bliss.        Milton. 

1.  The  topmost  part  of  anything ;  the  summit. 

The  steepy  crown  of  the  bare  mountains.       Dryden. 

8.  The  topmost  part  of  the  head  (see  Illust.  of  Bran) ; 
that  part  of  the  head  from  which  the  hair  descends  to- 
ward the  sides  and  back  ;  also,  the  head  or  brain. 

From  toe  to  crown  he  '11  fill  our  skin  with  pinches.  Shak. 
Twenty  things  which  I  set  down  ; 
This  done,  I  twenty  more  had  in  my  crown.    Bunyan. 

9.  The  part  of  a  hat  above  the  brim. 

10.  (Anat.)  Tlie  part  of  a  tooth  which  projects  above 
the  gum  ;  also,  the  top  or  grinding  surface  of  a  tooth. 

11.  {Arch.)  The  vertex  or  top  of  an  arch;  —  applied 
generally  to  about  one  third  of  the  curve,  but  in  a 
pointed  arch  to  the  apex  only. 

12.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Corona. 

13.  (Naut.)  (a)  That  part  of  an  anchor  where  the 
arms  are  joined  to  the  shank.  (6)  The  rounding,  or 
rounded  part,  of  the  deck  from  a  level  line,  (c)  pi.  The 
bights  formed  by  the  several  turns  of  a  cable.        Totten. 

14.  The  upper  range  of  facets  in  a  rose  diamond. 

15.  The  dome  of  a  furnace. 

16.  (Geom.)  The  area  inclosed  between  two  concen- 
tric perimeters. 

17.  (Eccl.)  A  round  spot  shaved  clean  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  as  a  mark  of  the  clerical  state  ;  the  tonsure. 

18.  A  size  of  writing  paper.     See  under  Paper. 

19.  A  coin  stamped  witli  the  image  of  a  crown  ;  hence, 
a  denomination  of  money ;  as,  the  English  crown,  a  sil- 
ver coin  of  the  value  of  five  shillings  sterling,  or  a  little 
more  than  $1.20 ;  the  Danish  or  Norwegian  crown,  a 
money  of  account,  etc.,  worth  nearly  twenty-seven  cents. 

20.  An  ornament  or  decoration  representing  a  crown  ; 
as,  the  paper  is  stamped  with  a  crown. 

Crown  of  aberration  (.-ls<)on.),  a  spurious  circle  around 
the  true  circle  of  the  sun.  —  Crown  antler  (Zool.),  the 
topmost  branch  or  tine  of  an  antler  ;  also,  an  antler  hav- 
ing a  cuplike  top,  with  tines  springing  from  the  rim.  — 
Crown  bar,  one  of  the  bars  which  support  the  cro^vn  sheet 
of  a  steam-boiler  furnace.  —  Crown  glass.  See  under  Glass. 

—  Crown  imperial.  (Bof.)  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Crown 
Jewels,  the  jewels  appei-tainmg  to  the  sovereign  while 
wearing  the  crown.  [Eng.]  She  pawned  and  set  to 
sale  the  crown  jewels.^'  Milton.  —  Crown  land,  land  be- 
longing to  the  cro\vn,  that  is,  to  the  sovereign.  —  Crown 
law,  the  law  which  governs  criminal  prosecutions.  [Eng.] 

—  Crown  lawyer,  one  employed  by  the  crown,  as  in  crim- 
inal cases.  [Eng.]  —  Crown  octavo.  See  under  Paper.  — 
Crown  oface.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Crown  paper.  See 
under  Paper.  —  Crown  piece.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  — 
Crown  Prince,  the  heir  apparent  to  a  crown  or  throne.  — 
Crown  saw.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Crown  scab  (Far.), 
a  cancerous  sore  formed  round  the  corners  of  a  horse's 
hoof.  —  Crown  sheet,  the  flat  plate  which  forms  the  top  of 
the  furnace  or  fire  box  of  an  mternally  fired  steam  boiler. 

—  Crown  shell.  (Zool.)  See  Acorn-shell.  —  Crown  side. 
Bee  Crown  office.  —  Crown  tax  (Eccl.  Nisi. ),  a  golden 
crown,  or  its  value,  which  was  required  annually  from 
the  Jews  by  the  king  of  Syria,  in  the  time  of  the  Macca- 
bees. 1  Mace.  X.  20.  —  Crown  wheel.  See  in  the  Vocabu- 
lary. —  Crown  work.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Pleas  of 
the  cTownlEng.  Law),  criminal  actions. 

Crown  (kroun),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crowned  (kround) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crowning.]  [OE.  coronen,  corunen,  cru- 
nien,  crounien,  OF.  coroner,  F.  couronner,  fr.  L.  coro- 
nare,  fr.  corona  a  crown.  See  Crown,  m.]  1.  To  cover, 
decorate,  or  invest  with  a  crown ;  hence,  to  invest  with 
royal  dignity  and  power. 

Her  who  fairest  does  appear, 
Crown  her  queen  of  all  the  year.  Brj/tJen. 

Crown  him,  and  say,  *'  Long  live  our  emperor."      Sliak. 

2.  To  bestow  something  upon  as  a  mark  of  honor, 
dignity,  or  recompense  ;  to  adorn ;  to  dignify. 

Thou  . . .  hast  croivned  him  with  glory  and  honor.    Ps.  viii.  5. 

3.  To  form  the  topmost  or  finishing  part  of ;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  consummate  ;  to  perfect. 

Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hill.   Byron. 

One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance.  Shak: 

To  crown  the  whole,  came  a  proposition.         Motley. 

4.  (Mech.)  To  cause  to  round  upward  ;  to  make  any- 
thing higher  at  the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  as  the  face 
of  a  machine  pulley. 

6.  (Mil.)  To  effect  a  lodgment  upon,  as  upon  the  crest 
of  the  glacis,  or  the  summit  of  the  breach. 

To  crown  a  knot  (Naut.),  to  lay  the  ends  of  the  strands 
over  and  imder  each  other. 

Crowned  (kround),  p.  p.  &  a.  1.  Having  or  wearing 
a  crown  ;  surmounted,  invested,  or  adorned,  with  a  crown, 
wreath,  garland,  etc. ;  honored  ;  rewarded  ;  completed ; 
consummated;  perfected.  "  Crownerf  with  one  crest." 
Shah.    "  Crowned  with  conquest."    Milton. 

With  surpassing  glory  crowned.  JfUton. 

2.  Great ;  excessive  ;  supreme.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Crown'er  (kroun'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
crowns.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

2.  [Cf.  Coroner.]    Acoroner.     \^Prov.  Eng.  or  Scot.\ 

Crown'et    (kroun'St),    n.     [See    Crown,    Coronet.] 

1.  A  coronet.     [J?.]  P.  Whitehead. 

2.  The  ultimate  end  and  result  of  an  undertaking  ;  a 
chief  end.    [06s.] 

O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt !  this  grave  charm  .  .  . 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end.         Shah. 

Crown'-lm-pe'ri-al  (-Tm-pe'rI-al),  n.  (Bol.)  A  spring- 
blooming  plant  [Fritillariaimperialis)  of  the  Lily  family, 
having  at  the  top  of  the  stalk  a  cluster  of  pendent  bell- 
Bhaped  flowers  surmounted  with  a  tuft  of  green  leaves. 

Crown'less,  a.    Without  a  crown. 

Crown'let  (-let),  n.  A  coronet.  iPoeticI  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Crown'  Of'llce  (Sffis  ;  115).  (Eng.  Law)  The  crim- 
inal branch  of  the  Court  of  King's  or  Queen's  Bench, 
commonly  called  the  crown  side  of  the  court,  which 
takes  cognizance  of  all  criminal  cases.  Burrill. 

Crown'pleoe'  (-pes'),  n.  (a)  A  piece  or  part  which 
passes  over  the  head,  as  in  a  bridle,  (b)  A  coin.  [In 
sense  (b)  properly  crown  piece.']    See  Crown,  19. 


Crown  Wheel. 


Crown'-post'  (kroun'posf ),  n.    Same  as  King-post. 

Crown'— saw'  (-sa'),  n.  [From  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  a  crown.']  (Mech.)  A  saw  in  the  form  of  a 
hoOow  cylinder,  with  teeth  on  the  end  or  edge,  and  oper- 
ated by  a  rotative  motion. 

51^°°  The  trephine  was  the  first  of  the  class  of  crown- 
saws.  Knight. 

Crown'  side'  (sid'V    See  Crown  office. 

Crown'    wheel'  (hwel').     [Named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  crown.]      (Mach.)    A 
wheel  with  cogs  or  teeth  set  at  right 
angles  to  its  plane ;  —  called  also  a 
contrate  wheel  qv/ace  wheel. 

Crown'work'(-wGrk'),m.  (i^ort.) 

A  work  consisting  of  two  or  more  v?Juin„„„\  (~~ZiX 
bastioned  fronts,  with   their  out-  V^iuuUnwuuHV 
works,    covering    an    enceinte,    a 
bridgehead,    etc.,    and    connected 
by  wings  with  the  main  work  or 
the  river  bank. 

Crow'-qulll'  (kro'kwTl'),  n.  A  quiU  of  the  crow,  or 
a  very  fine  pen  made  from  such  a  quiU. 

Crows  (kroz),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Crow.  (Eihnol.)  A  tribe 
of  Indians  of  the  Dakota  stock,  living  in  Montana ;  — 
also  called  Upsarokas. 

Crow's'-foot'  (kroz'foof),  n. ;  pi.  Ckow's-feet  (-fef). 

1.  pi.  The  wrinkles  that  appear,  as  the  effect  of  age 
or  dissipation,  under  and  around  the  outer  corners  of 
the  eyes.  Tennyson. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  caltrop.     [Written  also  crowfoot.'] 

3.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Bird's-mouth.     \U.  S.] 
Crow'-sllk'    (kro'silk'),    n.     (Bot.)  A   filamentous 

fresh-water  alga  (Conferva  rivularis  of  Linnaeus,  Bltizo- 
clonium  rivulare  of  Kutzing) 

Crow's'-nest'  (kroz'nSsf),  n.  (Naut.)  A  box  or 
perch  near  the  top  of  a  mast,  esp.  in  whalers,  to  shelter 
the  man  on  the  lookout.  Kane. 

Crow'Step'  (kro'step'),  n.    (Arch.)  See  Corbiestep. 

Crow'stone'  (kro'ston'),  n.  (Arch.)  The  top  stone  of 
the  gable  end  of  a  house.  Halliwell. 

Crowth  (krouth),  n.  An  ancient  musical  instrument. 
See  4th  Crowd. 

Crow'toe'  (kro'to'),  n.  (Bot.)  1.  The  Lotus  cornicu- 
latus.  Dr.  Prior. 

2.  An  unidentified  plant,  probably  the  crowfoot.  "  The 
tutted  crowtoe."  Milton. 

Crow'-trod'den  (krytrSd/d'H),  a.  Marked  with 
crow's-feet,  or  wrinkles,  about  the  eyes.     [Poetic] 

Do  I  look  as  if  I  were  crow-trodden  f      Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

Croyl'Stone'  (kroil'ston'),  n.  (Min.)  Crystallized 
cawk,  in  which  the  crystals  are  small. 

Croys  (krois),  n.     See  Cross,  n.     [_Obs.]        Chaucer. 

Croze  (kroz),  n.  [Cf.  Cross,  and  Crosier.]  A  cooper's 
tool  for  making  the  grooves  for  the  heads  of  casks,  etc.  ; 
also,  the  groove  itself. 

Cro'zler  (kro'zher),  n.    See  Ceosiee. 

Cro'zlered  (-zherd),  a.    Crosiered. 

Cru'cial  (kru'shal),  a.  [F.  crucial,  fr.  L.  crux,  cruets, 
cross,  torture.  See  Cross.]  1.  Having  the  form  of  a 
cross ;  appertaining  to  a  cross ;  cruciform  ;  intersecting  : 
as,  crucial  ligaments  ;  a  crucial  incision. 

2.  Severe ;  trying  or  searching,  as  if  bringing  to  the 
cross ;  decisive  ;  as,  a  crucial  test. 

Cru'cian  carp'  (-shan  karp').  [Cf.  Sw.  karussa,  G. 
karausche,  F.  carousse,  -assin,  corassin,  LL.  coracinus, 
Gr.  KopaxZvos  a  sort  of  fish.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  kind  of  Eu- 
ropean carp  (Carassius  vulgaris),  inferior  to  the  com- 
mon carp  ;  —  called  also  German  carp. 

^S"  The  gibel  or  Prussian  carp  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  the  crucian  carp,  or  perhaps  a  hy- 
brid between  it  and  the  common  carp. 

Cru'cl-ate  (kru'shT-St  or  -shat ;  106),  a.  [L.  crudatus, 
p.  p.  of  cruciar'e  to  crucify,  torture,  fr.  crux,  crucis, 
a  cross.    See  Cross.]     1.  Tormented.     [_Obs.]         Bale. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  the  leaves  or  petals  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  cross ;  cruciform. 

Cru'cl-ate  (kru'sln-at),  v.  t.  To 
torture ;  to  torment.  [_Obs.]  See 
Excruciate.  Bale. 

Cru'Cl-a'tlon     (kru'shT-a'shun), 

n.     [LL.   cruciatio.]     The    act    of 

torturing ;  torture ;  torment.  \_Obs.] 

Bp.  Hall. 

Crp'ol-ble  (kru'si-b'l),  n.  [LL. 
crucibulum  a  hanging  lamp,  an 
earthen  pot  for  melting  metals  (cf. 
OF.  croisel,  creuseul,  sort  of  lamp, 
crucible,  F.  crenset  crucible),  prob. 
of  German  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  IrUsul, 
LG.  krusel,  hanging  lam;;,  kroos,  kruus,  mug,  jug,  jar,  D. 
kroes  cup,  crucible,  Dan.  kruus,  Sw.  krus,  E.  cruse.  It 
was  confused  with  derivatives  of  L.  crux  cross  (cf .  Cross- 
let),  and  crucibles  were  said  to  have  been  marked  with 
a  cross,  to  prevent  the  devil  from  marring  the  chemical 
operation.  See  Cruse,  and  cf.  Cres- 
set.] 1.  A  vessel  or  melting  pot, 
composed  of  some  very  refractory 
substance,  as  clay,  graphite,  plati- 
num, and  used  for  melting  and  cal- 
cining substances  which  require  a 
strong  degree  of  heat,  as  metals, 
ores,  etc.  ^      .. , 

2.  A  hoUow  place  at  the  bottom  Crucibles, 
of  a  furnace,  to  receive  the  melted  metal. 

3.  A  test  of  the  most  decisive  kind ;  a  severe  trial ; 
as,  the  crucible  of  affliction. 

Hessian  crucible  (Chem.),  a  cheap,  brittle,  and  fragile, 
but  very  refractory  crucible,  composed  of  the  finest  fire 
clay  and  sand,  and  commonly  used  for  a  single  heating  ; 
—  named  from  the  place  of  manufacture. 

Cra'ci-fer  (-fer),  n.  [See  Cruciferous.]  (Bot.)  Any 
plant  of  the  order  Cruciferse. 

Cm-cU'er-OUS  (kru-sifer-us),  a.  [L.  crux,  crucis, 
cross  -\-  -ferous :  cf.  F.  crucifere.]     1.  Bearing  a  cross. 
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2.  (Bot.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  family  of 
plants  which  have  four  petals  arranged  like  the  arms  of 
a  cross,  as  the  mustard,  radish,  turnip,  etc. 

Cru'cl-fl'er  (kru'sl-fl'er),  n.  One  who  crucifies  ;  one 
who  subjects  liimself  or  another  to  a  painful  trial. 

Cru'ci-flx  (kru'sT-fiks),  n.  ; pi.  Ceucifixes  (-ez).  [F. 
crucifix  or  LL.  crucifixuni,  f  r.  L.  crux,  crucis,  cross  -f- 
figere,  fixum,  to  fix.  See  Cross,  and  Frx,  and  cf.  Csu- 
oiFT.]  1.  A  representation  in  art  of  the  figure  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross ;  esp.,  the  sculptured  figure  affixed  to  a 
real  cross  of  wood,  ivory,  metal,  or  the  like,  used  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  their  devotions. 

The  cross,  too,  by  degrees,  became  the  crucifix.   MUman. 
And  kissing  oft  her  crucifix. 
Unto  the  block  she  drew".  'Warner. 

2.  The  cross  or  religion  of  Christ,   [i?.]     Jer.  Taylor. 

Cm'Cl-flX'ion  (kru'st-flk'shiin),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
nailing  or  fastening  a  person  to  a  cross,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  him  to  death ;  the  use  of  the  cross  as  a  method 
of  capital  pimishment. 

2.  The  state  of  one  who  is  nailed  or  fastened  to  a 
cross ;  death  upon  a  cross. 

3.  Intense  suffering  or  affliction  ;  painful  trial. 

Do  ye  prove 
What  crticifixions  are  in  love  ?  Herrick. 

Cru'cl-foim  (kru'si-fSrm),  a.  [L.  crux,  crucis,  crosa 
-|-  -form:  cf.  F.  cruciforme.]  Cross-shaped  ;  (Bot.)  hav- 
ing four  parts  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 

Cru'cl-fy  (-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crucified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Crucifying.]  [F.  crucifier,  fr.  (assumed) 
LL.  crucificare,  for  crucifigere,  fr.  L.  crux,  crucis,  cross 
+  figere  to  fix,  the  ending  -figere  being  changed  to  -ficare, 
F.  -fier  (in  compounds),  as  if  fr.  L.  facere  to  do,  make. 
See  Cross,  and  Fix,  and  cf.  Crucifix.]  1.  To  fasten  to 
a  cross ;  to  put  to  death  by  nailing  the  hands  and  feet  to 
a  cross  or  gibbet. 

They  cried,  saying.  Crucify  him,  crucify  him.    Luke  xxiii.  21. 

2.  To  destroy  the  power  or  ruling  influence  of ;  to  sub- 
due completely ;  to  mortify. 

They  tliat  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh,  with  the  af- 
fections and  lusts.  Qal.  v.  24. 

3.  To  vex  or  torment.  Beau.  &  Fl. 
Cru-clg'er-ous  (kru-sTj'er-iis),  a.    [L.  crux,  crucis, 

cross  -)-  -gerous.]    Bearing  the  cross ;  marked  with  the 
figure  of  a  cross.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Crud  (krud),  n.    See  Curd.     [Obs.] 

Crud'dle  (-d'l),  V.  i.    To  curdle.     [Obs.] 

See  how  thy  blood  cruddles  at  this.    Beau,  (f  Fl, 

Crude  (krud),  a.  [Compar.  Cruder  (-er) ;  superl. 
Crudest.]  [L.  crudus  raw ;  akin  to  cruor  blood  (which 
flows  from  a  wound).  See  Raw,  and  cf.  Ckuel.]  1.  In 
its  natural  state ;  not  cooked  or  prepared  by  fire  or  heat ; 
imdressed  ;  not  altered,  refined,  or  prepared  for  use  by 
any  artificial  process ;  raw  ;  as,  crude  flesh.  "  Common 
crude  salt."  Boyle. 

Molding  to  its  will  each  successive  deposit  of  the  crude  ma- 
terials. /.  Taylor. 

2.  Unripe ;  not  mature  or  perfect ;  immature. 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude.     Milton. 

3.  Not  reduced  to  order  or  form ;  unfinished  ;  not  ar- 
ranged or  prepared ;  ill-considered ;  unmature.  "  Crude 
projects."  Macaulay. 

Crude,  undigested  masses  of  suggestion,  furnishing  rather 
raw  materials  for  composition.  De  Quincey. 

The  ori^rinals  of  Nature  in  their  crude 
Conception.  Milton. 

4.  Undigested  ;  unconcocted ;  not  brought  into  a  form 
to  give  nourishment.     "  Crude  and  inconcoct."    Bacon. 

5.  Having,  or  displaying,  superficial  and  vmdigested 
knowledge ;  without  culture  or  profundity ;  as,  a  crude 
reasoner. 

6.  (Paint.)  Harsh  and  offensive,  as  a  color;  tawdry 
or  in  bad  taste,  as  a  combination  of  colors,  or  any  de- 
sign or  work  of  art. 

Crude'ly,  adv.    In  a  crude,  immature  manner. 

Crude'ness,  n.  A  crude,  undigested,  or  unprepared 
state ;  rawness ;  unripeness ;  immatureness ;  unfitness 
for  a  destined  use  or  purpose  ;  as,  the  crudeness  of  iron 
ore ;  crudeness  of  theories  or  plans. 

Cru'dl-ty  (kru'dt-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Crudities  (-tiz).  [L. 
cruditas,  fr.  crudus:  cf.  F.  erudite.  See  Crude.]  1.  The 
condition  of  being  crude  ;  rawness. 

2.  That  which  is  in  a  crude  or  undigested  state ;  hence, 
superficial,  undigested  views,  not  reduced  to  order  or 
form.     "  Cr«rfjHe«  in  the  stomach. "  Arbuthnot. 

Cru'dle  (-d'l),  v.  i.    See  Ceuddle. 

Crud'y  (krtid'y),  a.  [From  Ceud.]  Coagulated.  [06^.] 
His  cruel  wounds  with  cmdy  blood  congealed.    Spenser. 

Cru'dy  (kru'dy),  a.  [From  Crude.]  Characterized 
by  crudeness ;  raw.     [Obs.] 

The  foolish  and  dull  and  crudy  vapors.  Shak. 

Cru'el  (kru'el),  re.     See  Crewel. 

Cru'el  (kru'el),  a.  [F.  cruel,  fr.  L.  crudelis,  fr.  cru- 
dus. See  Crude.]  1.  Disposed  to  give  pain  to  others ; 
willing  or  pleased  to  hurt,  torment,  or  afflict ;  destitute 
of  sympathetic  kindness  and  pity  ;  savage ;  inhuman ; 
hard-hearted  ;  merciless. 

Behold  a  people  cometh  from  the  north  country ;  .  .  .  they 
are  cruel  and  have  no  mercy.  Jer.  vi.  22,  23. 

2.  Causing,  or  fitted  to  cause,  pain,  grief,  or  misery. 

Cruel  wars,  wasting  the  earth.  Milton. 

Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce  ;  and  their  wrath, 

for  it  was  ci-uel.  Gen.  xllx.  7. 

3.  Attended  with  cruelty ;  painful ;  harsh. 

Tou  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  man's  strength.    Shak. 

Cru'el-ly,  adv.     1.  In  a  cruel  manner. 

2.  Extremely;  very.     ICollog.]  Spectator. 

Cru'el-ness,  n.    Cruelty.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Cru'els  (kru'glz),  n.  pi.  fCorrupt.  fr.  F.  ecrouelles 
scrofula.]     Glandular  scrofulous  swellings  in  the  neck. 

Cra'el-tJ  (-tf),n. ;  pi.  Cruelties  (-tiz).  [OF.  crueltS, 
F.  cruaute,  fr.  L.  crudelitas,  fr.  crudelis.     See  Cruel.] 
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1.  The  attribute  or  quality  of  being  cruel ;  a  disposi- 
tion to  give  unnecessary  pain  or  suffering  to  others  ;  in- 
humanity ;  barbarity. 

Pierced  tlirough  the  heart  with  your  stern  a~ueUy.    Shak. 

2.  A  cruel  and  barbarous  deed  ;  inhuman  treatment ; 
the  act  of  willfully  causing  unnecessary  pain. 

Cruelties  worthy  of  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition. 

JIacaulay. 

Cm'en-tate  (Ijru'Sn-tfit),  a.  [L.  cmentatus,  p.  p.  of 
cruentare  to  malie  bloody,  fr.  cruenius  bloody,  fr.  cruor. 
See  Ckode.]     Smeared  witli  blood.     \_Obs.']       Glanvill. 

Cni-en'tous  (Isru-Sn'tiis),  a.  [L.  cruentus.']  Bloody  ; 
cruentate.     [Ois.] 

Cru'et  (kru'gt),  n.  [Anglo-French  cruet,  a  dim.  from 
OF.  crue,  cruie  ;  of  German  or  Celtic  origin,  and  akin  to 
E.  crock  an  earthen  vessel.]  1.  A  bottle  or  vessel ;  esp., 
a  vial  or  small  glass  bottle  for  holding  vinegar,  oil,  pep- 
per, or  the  like,  for  the  table  ;  a  caster.  Swift. 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  vessel  used  to  hold  wine,  oil,  or  water  for 
the  service  of  the  altar. 

Cmet  stand,  a  frame  for  holding  cruets ;  a  caster. 

Cruise  (krus),  n.    See  Ckuse,  a  small  bottle. 

Cruise  (krjiz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cruised  (krjizd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  1)6.  n.  CRmsiNQ.]  [D.  ki-uisen  to  move  cross- 
wise or  in  a  zigzag,  to  cruise,  fr.  kruis  cross,  fr.  OF. 
crois,  croiz,  F.  croix,  or  directly  fr.  OF.  croisier,  F. 
CToiser,  to  cross,  cruise,  fr.  crois  a  cross.    See  Ceoss.] 

1.  To  sail  back  and  forth  on  the  ocean  ;  to  sail,  as  for 
the  protection  of  commerce,  in  search  of  an  enemy,  for 
plunder,  or  for  pleasure. 

J^^  A  ship  cruises  in  any  particular  sea  or  ocean ;  as, 
in  the  Baltic  or  in  the  Atlantic.  She  cruises  off  any  cape  ; 
as,  off'  the  Lizard ;  off  Ushant.  She  cruises  on  a  coast ;  as, 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  A  pirate  cruises  to  seize  vessels ;  a 
yacht  cruises  for  the  pleasure  of  the  owner. 
Ships  of  war  were  sent  to  cruise  near  the  isle  of  Bute.  Macaulay. 
'Mid  sands,  and  rocks,  and  storms  to  cruise  for  pleasure.    Young. 

2.  To  wander  hither  and  thither  on  land.     \_Colloq.'\ 
Cruise,  n.    A  voyage  made  in  various  directions,  as  of 

an  armed  vessel,  for  the  protection  of  other  vessels,  or 
in  search  of  an  enemy ;  a  sailing  to  and  fro,  as  for  explo- 
ration or  for  pleasure. 

He  feigned  a  compliance  with  some  of  his  men,  who  were 
bent  upon  going  a  cruise  to  Manilla.  Dmnpier. 

Cruis'er  (kru'zer),  n.  One  who,  or  a  vessel  that, 
cruises  ;  —  usually  an  armed  vessel. 

CrUve  (kruv),  n.  A  kind  of  weir  or  dam  for  trap- 
ping salmon ;  also,  a  hovel.     [Scot.J 

Crull  (krul),  a.    [See  Curl.]    Curly  ;  curled.    [OJs.] 

Cruller  (krul'ler),  re.  [Cf.  Cum,.]  A  kind  of  sweet 
cake  cut  in  strips  and  curled  or  twisted,  and  fried  crisp 
in  boiling  fat.     [Also  written  kruller.'] 

Crumb  (kriim),  n.  [AS.  cruma,  akin  to  D.  kruim,  G. 
krume;  cf.  G.  krauen  to  scratch,  claw.]  [Written  also 
crum.2  X.  A  small  fragment  or  piece  ;  especially,  a 
small  piece  of  bread  or  other  food,  broken  or  cut  off. 

Desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  animbs  which  fell  from  the  rich 
man's  table.  Luke  xvi.  21. 

2.  Fig. :  A  little ;  a  bit ;  /as,  a  crumb  of  comfort. 

3*  The  soft  part  of  bread. 

Dust  unto  dust,  what  must  be,  must ; 

If  you  can't  get  crumbt  you  'd  best  eat  crust.     Old  Song. 

Cnunb  bmsh,  a  brush  for  sweeping  crumbs  from  a  table. 
— To  a  cnunb,  with  great  exactness ;  completely. 

Crumb,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Crumbed  (kriimd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crumbing  (krum'ing).]  To  break  into 
crumbs  or  small  pieces  with  the  fingers;  as,  to  crumb 
bread.     [Written  also  cram.] 

Crumb'cloth'  (-klSth' ;  115),  «.  A  cloth  to  be  laid 
under  a  dining  table  to  receive  falling  fragments,  and 
keep  the  carpet  or  floor  clean.    [Written  also  crumcloth.~\ 

Crum'ble  (krilm'b'l),  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Crumbled 

(-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crumbling  (-blTng).]     [Dim.  of 

crumb,  v.  t.,  akin  to  D.  kruimelen,  G.  kriimeln.']    To 

break  into  small  pieces  ;  to  cause  to  fall  in  pieces. 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints, 

And  crumble  all  thy  sinews.  Milton. 

Crum'ble,  v.  i.  To  fall  into  small  pieces ;  to  break  or 
part  into  small  fragments ;  hence,  to  fall  to  decay  or 
ruin  ;  to  become  disintegrated  ;  to  perish. 

If  the  stone  is  brittle,  it  will  crumble  and  pass  into  the  form  of 
gravel.  Arbuthnot. 

The  league  deprived  of  its  principal  supports  must  soon  crum- 
ble  to  pieces.  Prescott. 

CrumOlly  (-bljr),  a.  Easily  crumbled  ;  friable  ;  brit- 
tle.    "The  crM?B%  soil."  Hawthorne. 

Cru'me-nal  (kru'me-nal),  n.  [L.  crumena  purse.]  A 
purse.     iObs.']  Dr.  H.  More. 

Crum'ma-ble  (kriim'ma-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
crumbed  or  broken  into  small  pieces. 

Crum'my  (kriim'my),  a.  1.  Full  of  crumb  or  crumbs. 

2.  Soft,  as  the  crumb  of  bread  is ;  not  crusty. 

Crump  (krump),  a.  [AS.  crumb  stooping,  bent  down ; 
akin  to  OHG.  chrumb,  G.  krumm,  Dan.  krum,  D.  krom, 
and  E.  cramp.~\    1.  Crooked  ;  bent.     [Ofts.] 

Crooked  backs  and  crump  shoulders.      Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Hard  or  crusty ;  dry  baked ;  as,  a  crump  loaf. 
[Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.']  Halliwell. 

Crump'et  (kriimp'gt),  n.  [Prob.  from  W.  crempog, 
crammwgth,  a  pancake  or  fritter.]  A  kind  of  large,  thin 
muffin  or  cake,  light  and  spongy,  and  cooked  on  a  grid- 
dle or  spider. 

Crum'ple  (kriim'p'l),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Crumpled 
(-p'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crumpling  (-pling).]  [Dim.  fr. 
crump,  a.]  To  draw  or  press  into  wrinkles  or  folds ;  to 
crush  together ;  to  rumple  ;  as,  to  crumple  paper. 

They  crumpled  it  into  all  shapes, and  diligently  scanned  every 
wrinlde  that  could  be  made.  Addiion. 

Crum'ple,  v.  i.  To  contract  irregularly ;  to  show  wrin- 
kles after  being  crushed  together  ;  as,  leaves  crumple. 

Cnimp'y  (kriimp'y),  a.    Brittle ;  crisp.  Wright. 


Crunch  (kriinch),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ceunched 
(krunclit) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crunching.]  [Prob.  of  imi- 
tative origin ;  or  cf.  D.  schransen  to  eat  heartily,  or  E. 
scrunch.]    1.  To  chew  with  force  and  noise  ;  to  craunch. 

And  their  white  tusks  crunched  o'er  the  whiter  skull.    Byron. 

2.  To  grind  or  press  with  violence  and  noise. 

The  ship  crunched  through  the  ice.  Kane. 

3.  To  emit  a  grinding  or  craunchlng  noise. 

The  crunching  and  rattling  of  the  loose  stones.    H.  James. 

Crunch,  v.  t.  To  crush  with  the  teeth  ;  to  chew  with 
a  grinding  noise  ;  to  craunch  ;  as,  to  crunch  a  biscuit. 

CrunlC  (krunkj,  I  v.   i.       [Cf.    Icel.    krunka    to 

Crun'kle  (krun'k'l), )  croak.]  To  cry  like  a  crane. 
\_Obs.']     '' The  crane  crunketh."  Withals  {WOS). 

Cru-no'dal  (kru-no'dal),  a.  (Geom.)  Possessing,  or 
characterized  by,  a  crunode ;  —  used  of  curves. 

Cru'node  (krji'nod),  ?i.     [Prob.  fr.  L.  crux  a  cross  -|- 

E.  7iode.']    (Geom.)  A  point  where  one  branch  of        

a  curve  crosses  another  branch.     See  Double  /^^.S) 
point,  under  Double,  a. 

II  Cru'or  (kru'Sr),  71.    [L.,  blood.  See  Crude.]   a  Cru- 
The  coloring  matter  of  the  blood ;   the  clotted    node, 
portion  of  coagulated  blood,  containing  the  coloring  mat- 
ter ;  gore. 

Cru'O-rln  (-o-rin),  re.  (Physiol.)  The  coloring  matter 
of  the  blood  in  the  living  animal ;  haemoglobin. 

Crup  (kriSp),  a.  [Cf.  OHG.  grop,  G.  grab,  coarse  ?] 
Short ;  brittle ;  as,  crup  cake.  Todd. 

Crup  (kriip),  n.     See  Croup,  the  rump  of  a  horse. 

Crup'per  (krup'per  in  V.  S. ;  kriip'per  in  Eng.),  n. 
[P.  croupiere,  fr.  croupe.  See  Croup  the  rump  of  a 
horse.]  [Written  also  crouper.]  1.  The  buttocks  or 
rump  of  a  horse. 

2.  A  leather  loop,  passing  under  a  horse's  tail,  and 
buckled  to  the  saddle  to  keep  it  from  slipping  forwards. 

Crup'per,  v.  t.  To  fit  with  a  crupper ;  to  place  a 
crupper  upon  ;  as,  to  crupper  a  horse. 

II  Cru'ra  (kru'ra),  re.  pi.    (Anat.)  See  Ceus. 

Cru'ral  (-ral),  a.  [L.  cruralis,  fr.  crus,  cruris,  leg: 
cf.  F.  crural.']  (Anal.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thigh  or 
leg,  or  to  any  of  the  parts  called  crura  ;  as,  the  crural 
arteries ;  crural  arch ;  crural  canal ;  crural  ring. 

II  Crus  (kriis),  re. ;  pi.  Crura  (kru'ra).  [L.,  the  leg.] 
(Anat.)  (a)  That  part  of  the  hind  limb  between  the  fe- 
mur, or  thigh,  and  the  ankle,  or  tarsus ;  the  shank. 
(6)  Often  applied,  especially  in  the  plural,  to  parts 
which  are  supposed  to  resemble  a  pair  of  legs  ;  as, 
the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  a  pair  of  muscles  attached 
to  it ;  crura  cerebri,  two  bundles  of  nerve  fibers  in  the 
base  of  the  brain,  connecting  the  medulla  and  the  fore- 
brain. 

Cru-sade'  (kni-sad'),  n.  [P.  croisade,  fr.  Pr.  crozada, 
or  Sp.  cruzada,  or  It.  crociata,  from  a  verb  signifying  to 
take  the  cross,  mark  one's  self  with  a  cross,  fr.  L.  crux 
cross ;  or  possibly  taken  into  English  directly  fr.  Pr. 
Cf.  Ckoisade,  Ckusado,  and  see  Cross.]  1.  Any  one  of 
the  military  expeditions  undertaken  by  Christian  powers, 
in  the  11th,  12th,  and  13th  centuries,  for  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  Mohammedans. 

2.  Any  enterprise  undertaken  with  zeal  and  enthusi- 
asm ;  as,  a  crusade  against  intemperance. 

3.  A  Portuguese  coin.    See  Crusado. 

Cru-sade',  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Crusaded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Crusading.]  To  engage  in  a  crusade  ;  to  attack 
in  a  zealous  or  hot-headed  manner.  "  Cease  crusading 
against  sense."  J-/.  Green. 

Cru-sad'er  (-sa'der),  re.  One  engaged  in  a  crusade  ;  as, 
the  crusaders  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Azure-eyed  and  golden-haired, 

Forth  the  young  crusaders  fared.       Longfellow. 

Cru-sad'ing,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  crusade  ;  as,  a 
crusading  spirit. 

Cru-sa'dO  (-sa'do),  n.  [Pg.  cruzado,  fr.  cruz,  fr.  L. 
crux.  See  Crusade,  3.1  An  old  Portuguese  coin,  worth 
about  seventy  cents.     [Written  also  crusade.]         Shak. 

Cruse  (krus),  n.  [Akin  to  LG.  kruus,  kroos,  mug,  jug, 
jar,  D.  kroes,  G.  krause,  Icel.  krUs,  Sw.  krus,  Dan.  kruus. 
Cf.  Crucible,  Cresset.]     1.  A  cup  or  dish. 

Take  -with  thee  ...  a  cruse  of  honey.     1  Kings  xiv.  3. 

2.  A  bottle  for  holding  water,  oil,  honey,  etc. 

So  David  took  . . .  the  cruse  of  water.    1  Sam.  xxvi.  12. 

Cru'set  (kru'sSt),  re.  [Cf.  P.  creuset.  See  Cruse, 
Cruoiele.]    a  goldsmith's  crucible  or  melting  pot. 

Crush  (krush),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Crushed  (kriisht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Crushing.]  [OE.  eruschen,  crousshen, 
OF.  cruisir,  croissir,  fr.  LL.  cruscire,  prob.  of  Ger.  ori- 
gin, from  a  derivative  of  the  word  seen  in  Goth,  krius- 
tan  to  gnash  ;  akin  to  Sw.  krysta  to  squeeze,  Dan.  krysle, 
Icel.  kreysta.]  1.  To  press  or  bruise  between  two  hard 
bodies ;  to  squeeze,  so  as  to  destroy  the  natural  shape 
or  integrity  of  the  parts,  or  to  force  together  into  a  mass ; 
as,  to  crush  grapes. 

Ye  shall  not  offer  unto  the  Lord  that  which  is  bruised,  or 
crushed,  or  broken,  or  cut.  Lev.  xxii.  24. 

The  ass  .  .  .  thrust  herself  unto  the  wall,  and  crushed  Ba- 
laam's foot  against  the  wall.  Num.  xxii.  25. 

2.  To  reduce  to  fine  particles  by  pounding  or  grinding ; 
to  comminute  ;  as,  to  crush  quartz. 

3.  To  overwhelm  by  pressure  or  weight ;  to  beat  or 
force  down,  as  by  an  incumbent  weight. 

To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain.     Drydcn. 
Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again.       Bryant. 

4.  To  oppress  or  burden  grievously. 

Thou  Shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  crushed  alway. 

Deut.  xxviii.  33. 

5.  To  overcome  completely ;  to  subdue  totally. 
Speedily  overtaking  and  crushing  the  rebels.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

To  crush  a  cup,  to  drink.  [Obs.]  —  To  crusb  out.  (a)  To 
force  out  or  separate  by  pressure,  as  juice  from  grapes. 
(b)  To  overcome  or  destroy  completely ;  to  suppress. 


Crush  (kriish),  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  broken  down 
or  in,  or  pressed  into  a  smaller  compass,  by  external 
weight  or  force  ;  as,  an  eggshell  crushes  easily. 

Crush,  n.  1.  A  violent  collision  or  compression ;  a 
crash ;  destruction ;  ruin. 

The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds.    Addison. 

2.  Violent  pressure,  as  of  a  crowd  ;  a  crowd  which  pro- 
duces uncomfortable  pressure ;  as,  a  crush  at  a  reception. 

Crush  hat,  a  hat  which  collapses,  and  can  be  carried 
under  the  arm,  and  when  expanded  is  held  in  shape  by 
springs ;  hence,  any  hat  not  injured  by  compressing.  — 
Crush  room,  a  large  room  in  a  theater,  opera  house,  etc., 
where  tlie  audience  may  promenade  or  converse  during 
the  intermissions  ;  a  foyer. 

Politics  leave  very  little  time  for  the  bow  window  at  White's 
in  the  day,  or  for  the  crusii  room  of  the  opera  at  night. 

Macaulay. 

Crush'er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  crushes. 

Crusher  gauge,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  explo- 
sive force  of  gunpowder,  etc.,  by  its  effect  in  compressing 
a  piece  of  metal. 

Crush'ing,  a.  That  crushes;  overwhelming.  "The 
blow  must  be  quick  and  crushing.''''  Macaulay. 

Crust  (krust),  re.  [L.  crusta:  cf.  OF.  crousle,  F. 
croute  ;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  Kpuo-raAAo;  ice,  E.  crystal,  from 
the  same  root  as  E.  crude,  raw.  See  Raw,  and  cf.  Cus- 
tard.] 1.  The  hard  external  coat  or  covering  of  any- 
thing ;  the  hard  exterior  surface  or  outer  shell ;  an  in- 
crustation ;  as,  a  crust  of  snow. 

I  have  known  the  statue  of  an  emperor  quite  hid  under  a 
crust  of  dross.  Addison. 

Below  this  icy  crust  of  conformity,  the  waters  of  infidelity 
lay  dark  and  deep  as  ever.  Brescott. 

2.  {Cookery)  (a)  The  hard  exterior  or  surface  of 
bread,  in  distinction  from  the  soft  part  or  crumb ;  or 
a  piece  of  bread  grown  dry  or  hard.  (6)  The  cover  or 
case  of  a  pie,  in  distinction  from  the  soft  contents,  (c) 
The  dough,  or  mass  of  doughy  paste,  cooked  with  a  pot- 
pie  ;  —  also  called  dumpling. 

Th'  impenetrable  crust  thy  teeth  defies.       Dryden. 

He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crumb.  SJtak. 

They  . . .  made  the  crust  for  the  venison  pasty.     Macaulay. 

3.  (Geol.)  The  exterior  portion  of  the  earth,  supposed 
to  inclose  a  molten  interior. 

4.  (Zo'ol.)  The  shell  of  crabs,  lobsters,  etc. 

5.  {Med.)  A  hard  mass,  made  up  of  dried  secretions, 
blood,  or  pus,  occurring  upon  the  surface  of  the  body. 

6.  An  incrustation  on  the  interior  of  wine  bottles,  the 
result  of  the  ripening  of  the  wine  ;  a  deposit  of  tartar, 
etc.     See  Beeswing. 

Crust,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p..  Crusted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Crusting.]  [Cf.  OF.  crouster,  L.  crustare.  See  Crust, 
n.]  To  cover  with  a  crust ;  to  cover  or  line  with  an  in- 
crustation ;  to  incrust. 

The  whole  body  is  crusted  over  with  ice.  Boyle. 

And  now  their  legs,  and  breasts,  and  bodies  stood 
Crusted  with  bark.  Addison, 

Very  foul  and  crusted  bottles.  Swift, 

Their  minds  are  crusted  over,  like  diamonds  in  the  rock. 

Felton. 
Crust,  V.  *    To  gather  or  contract  into  a  hard  crust ; 
to  become  incrusted. 

The  place  that  was  burnt  .  .  .  crusted  and  healed.    Temple. 

II  Crus'ta  (kriis'ta),  re.    [L.,  shell,  crust,  inlaid  work.] 

1.  A  crust  or  shell. 

2.  A  gem  engraved,  or  a  plate  embossed  in  low  relief, 
for  inlaying  a  vase  or  other  object. 

II  Crus-ta'ce-a  (krils-ta'she-a),  n.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of 
NL.     crusiaceus  ^      _       ^       ji^ 

pert,  to  the  crust 
or  shell,  from  L. 
crusta  the  hard 
surface  of  a  body, 
rind,  shell.] 
{Zo'ol.)  One  of 
the  classes  of 
the    arthropods, 

including  lob-  „  , .,  „  .  ,  „ 
cfoT-a  .^-r^rt  ^,.oV,o  .  One  of  thc  Crustacea  ( trOTTimarMS  locusta). 
seers  ana  craos ,  j^^^  ^j^.^^  ^  ^,  Antenna;  of  left  side  j 
—  so  called  from  c  Head  or  Cephalon  ;  d-d'  Thoracic 
the  crustlike  Somites  or  Arthromeres  ;  ;i-/i' Seven  Ab- 
shell  with  which  dominal  Somites  ;  c-e'  Epimera  ;  1-7  Tho- 
tVipv  oTo  f.ni7  racic  Legs  or  Perajqpods ;  s  Abdominal 
iney     are     COV-     Legs  or  Pleopods  ;  «  tJropods. 

H^^  The  body  usually  consists  of  an  anterior  part, 
made  up  of  the  head  and  thorax  combined,  called  the 
cephalothorax,  and  of  a  posterior  jointed  part  called 
the  abdomen,  poslabdomen,  and  (improperly)  tail.  They 
breathe  by  means  of  gUls  variously  attached  to  some  of 
the  limbs  or  to  the  sides  of  the  body,  according  to  the 
group.  They  are  divisible  into  two  subclasses,  Eutomos- 
traca  and  MTalacostraca,  each  of  which  includes  several 
orders. 

Crus-ta'cean  (krils-ta'shan ;  97),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Crustacea ;  crustaceous.  ^  ?i.  An  ani- 
mal belonging  to  the  class  Crustacea. 

CrU3-ta'ce-0-l0g'ic-al  (-she-o-iej'T-kcl),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  crustaceology. 

Crus-ta'ce-ol'o-gist  (-51'o-jist),  re.  One  versed  in 
crustaceology  ;  a  crustalogist. 

Crus-ta'ce-ol'O-gy  (-jf),  n.  [Crustacea  +  -logy.] 
That  branch  of  zoology  which  treats  of  the  Crustacea ; 
malacostracology ;  carcinology. 

Crus-ta'ceous  (kriSs-ta'shiis ;  97),  a.  [NX.  crusia- 
ceus. See  Crustacea.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  na- 
ture of,  crust  or  shell ;  having  a  crusthke  shell. 

2.  {Zo'ol. )  Belonging  to  the  Crustacea ;  crustacean. 

Crus-ta'ceous-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
crustaceous  or  having  a  crustlike  sliell. 

Crust'al  (krast'nl),  a.    Relating  to  a  crust,     [i?.] 

Crus'ta-log'ic-al  (kriis'td-15j'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
crustalogy. 

Crus-tal'o-gist  (-tifl'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in  crus- 
talogy. 
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OniB-tal'O-gy  (krus-tai'o-jj^),  n.     [L.  crusta  shell  + 

-logy.}    Crustaceology. 

Crus'ta-ted  (krus'ta-t§d),  a.  [L.  crustatus,  p.  p.  of 
crustare,  ir.  crusta.  See  Ceust.]  Covered  with  a  crust ; 
as,  crtistated  basalt. 

Crus-ta'tion  (kriis-ta'shtin),  n.  An  adherent  crust; 
an  incrustation.  Pepys. 

Crust'ed  (krfist'ed),  a.  Incrusted  ;  covered  with,  or 
containing,  crust ;  as,  old,  crusted  port  wine. 

Crus-tlf'Io  (krus-tif'Ik),  a.  [L.  crusta  crust  -^-Jacere 
to  make.]     Producing  or  forming  a  crust  or  skin,     [i?.] 

Crust'i-ly  (lirust'i-ly),  adv.  In  a  crusty  or  surly 
manner ;  morosely. 

Crust'i-ness  (-i-nes),  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
having  crust  or  being  like  crust ;  hardness. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  crusty  or  surly. 

Old  Christy  forgot  his  usual  crustiness.        W.  Irving. 

Crust'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Having  the  nature  of  crust ;  per- 
taining to  a  hard  covering ;  as,  a  crusty  coat ;  a  crusty 
surface  or  substance. 

2.  [Possibly  a  corruption  of  cursty.  Cf.  Guest,  Curst- 
NESS.]  Having  a  harsh  exterior,  or  a  short,  rough  man- 
ner, though  kind  at  heart ;  snappish ;  peevish  ;  surly. 

Thou  crustij  batch  of  nature,  what 's  the  news  ?     Shak. 

Crut  (krat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  croitte  crust.]  The  rough, 
shaggy  part  of  oak  bark. 

Crutch  (krtich  ;  224),  n. ;  pi.  Oeutches  (-Sz).  [OE. 
erucche,  AS.  cryce,  cricc ;  akin  to  D.  kruk,  G.  kriicke, 
Dan.  krykke,  Sw.  krycka,  and  to  E.  crook.  See  Crook, 
and  cf.  Cricket  a  low  stool.]  1.  A  staff  with  a  cross- 
piece  at  the  head,  to  be  placed  under  the  arm  or  shoul- 
der, to  support  th;  lame  or  infirm  in  walking. 

I  '11  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  the  other.    Shak. 
Rhyme  is  a  crutch  that  lifts  the  weak  alone.    //.  Smith. 

2.  A  form  of  pommel  for  a  woman's  saddle,  consisting 
of  a  forked  rest  to  hold  the  leg  of  the  rider. 

3.  (Naut. )  {a)  A  knee,  or  piece  of  knee  timber.  (6)  A 
forked  stanchion  or  post ;  a  crotch.     See  Crotch. 

Crutch,  V.  t.  To  support  on  crutches ;  to  prop  up.  [.R.] 
Two  fools  that  crutch  their  feeble  sense  on  verse.    Dryden. 
Crutched  (kriicht),  a.     1.  Supported  upon  crutches. 
2.  [See  Crouch,  v.  i.,  and  Crouched,  a.]  Marked  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross ;  crouched. 

Crutched  friar  (EccL),  one  of  a  religious  order,  so  called 
because  its  members  bore  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  their 
staves  and  habits ; — called  also  crossed  J'riar  and  crouc/ied 
friar. 
Cruth  (kruth),  n.  [W.  crwih.']  (Mus.)  See  4th  Crowd. 
II  Crux  (kriiks),  n.  /  pi.  E.  Cruxes  (-§z),  L.  Cruces 
(krvi'sez).     [L.,  cross,  torture,  trouble.]     Anything  that 
is  very  puzzling  or  difficult  to  explain.        Dr.  Sheridan. 
The  perpetual  crux  of  New  Testament  chronologists.  Strauss. 
II  Cru-za'dO  (kru-za'do),  n.    A  coin.    See  Crusado. 
II  Crwth  (krooth),  n.     [W.]     (Mus.)  See  4th  Crowd. 
Cry  (kri),  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cried  (krid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Crying.]     [F.  crier,  cf.  L.  quiritare  to  raise  a 
plaintive  cry,  scream,  shriek,  perh.  fr.  queri  to  complain  ; 
cf.  Skr.  gvas  to  pant,  hiss,  sigh.    Cf.  Quarrel  a  brawl. 
Querulous.]     1.  To  make  a  loud  call  or  cry ;  to  call  or 
exclaim  vehemently  or  earnestly ;  to  shout ;  to  vocifer- 
ate ;  to  proclaim ;  to  pray ;  to  implore. 

And  about  the  ninth  hour,  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice. 

ilatt.  xivii.  46. 
Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud  voice.     Shak. 
Hear  the  voice  of  my  supphcations  when  I  cry  unto  thee. 

Ps.  xxviii.  2. 

The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the 

way  of  the  Lord.  Is.  xl.  3. 

Some  c)-ied  after  him  to  return.  Bunyan. 

2.  To  utter  lamentations ;  to  lament  audibly ;  to  ex- 
press pain,  grief,  or  distress,  by  weeping  and  sobbing  ; 
to  shed  tears ;  to  bawl,  as  a  child. 

Ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart.  7s.  Ixv.  14. 

I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's  apparel  and 

to  cry  like  a  woman.  Shak. 

3.  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds,  as  animals. 

The  young  ravens  which  cry.        Ps.  cxlvii.  9. 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie  ; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry.  Shak. 

To  cry  on  or  upon,  to  call  upon  the  name  of ;  to  beseech. 
"  No  longer  on  Saint  Denis  will  we  cry."  Shak.  —  To  cry 
out.  (a)  To  exclaim ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  scream ;  to  clamor. 
(6)  To  complain  loudly ;  to  lament.  —  To  cry  out  against, 
to  complam  loudly  of ;  to  censure ;  to  blame.  —  To  cry 
out  on  or  upon,  to  denounce ;  to  censure.  "  Cries  out 
upon  abuses."  Shak.  —  To  cry  to,  to  call  on  in  prayer ; 
to  implore.  —  To  cry  you  mercy,  to  beg  your  pardon.  "  I 
cry  you  mercy,  madam ;  was  it  you  ?  "    Shah. 

Cry,  V.  t.  1.  To  utter  loudly ;  to  call  out ;  to  shout ; 
to  sound  abroad ;  to  declare  publicly. 

All,  all,  cry  shame  against  ye,  yet  1  'II  speak.       Shak. 
The  man  ,  • .  ran  on,  crying,  Lifel  Life!  Eternal  Life! 

Bunyan. 

2.  To  cause  to  do  something,  or  bring  to  some  state, 
by  crying  or  weeping ;  as,  to  cry  one's  self  to  sleep. 

3.  To  make  oral  and  public  proclamation  of ;  to  de- 
clare pubhcly ;  to  notify  or  advertise  by  outcry,  espe- 
cially things  lost  or  found,  goods  to  be  sold,  etc. ;  as,  to 
cry  goods,  etc. 

Love  is  lost,  and  thus  she  cries  him.  Crashaw. 

4.  Hence,  to  publish  the  banns  of,  as  for  marriage. 

1  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  were  cried  in  church  next 
Sabbath.  Judd. 

To  cry  aim.  See  under  Aim.  —  To  cry  down,  to  decry ; 
to  depreciate ;  to  dispraise  ;  to  condemn. 

Men  of  dissolute  lives  cry  down  religion,  because  they  would 
not  be  under  the  restraints  of  it.  Tiltotson. 

—  To  cry  out,  to  proclaim ;  to  shout.  "  Your  gesture  cries 
it  out."  Shak.  —  To  cry  quits,  to  propose,  or  declare,  the 
abandonment  of  a  contest.  —  To  cry  up,  to  enhance  the 
value  or  reputation  of  by  public  and  noisy  praise ;  to 
extol ;  to  laud  publicly  or  urgently. 

Cry  (kri),  n. ;  pi.  Cries  (kriz).     [F.  cri,  fr.  crier  to 


cry.  See  Cht,  v.  i.]  1.  A  loud  utterance ;  especially, 
the  inarticulate  sound  produced  by  one  of  the  lower  an- 
imals ;  as,  the  cry  of  hounds ;  the  cry  of  wolves.   Milton. 

2.  Outcry ;  clamor ;  tumult ;  popular  demand. 

Again  that  cry  was  found  to  have  been  as  unreasonable  as 
ever.  Macautay. 

3.  Any  expression  of  grief,  distress,  etc.,  accompanied 
with  tears  or  sobs ;  a  loud  sound,  uttered  in  lamentation. 

There  shall  be  a  great  cry  throughout  aH  the  land.    £oc.  xi.  6. 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night. 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light ; 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.  Tennyson. 

4.  Loud  expression  of  triumph  or  wonder  or  of  popu- 
lar acclamation  or  favor.  /Swift. 

The  cry  went  once  on  thee.  Shak. 

5.  Importunate  supplication. 

O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  souls.  Shak. 

6.  Public  advertisement  by  outcry;  proclamation,  as 
by  hawkers  of  their  wares. 

The  street  cries  of  London.  Mayhew. 

7.  Common  report ;  fame. 

Tlie  cry  goes  that  you  shall  marry  her.  Shak. 

8.  A  word  or  phrase  caught  up  by  a  party  or  faction 
and  repeated  for  effect ;  as,  the  party  cry  of  the  Tories. 

All  now  depends  upon  a  good  cry.     Beaconfjield. 

9.  A  pack  of  hounds.  Milton. 

A  cry  more  tunable 
Was  never  hollaed  to,  nor  cheered  with  horn.      Shak. 

10.  A  pack  or  company  of  persons ;  —  in  contempt. 
Would  not  this  .  .  .  get  me  a  fellowship  in  a  cry  of  players  ? 

Shak. 

11.  The  crackling  noise  made  by  block  tin  when  it  is 

bent  back  and  forth. 

A  far  cry,  a  long  distance ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  sending 
of  criers  or  messengers  through  the  territory  of  a  Scot- 
tish clan  with  an  announcement  or  summons. 

Cry'al  (kri'al),  n.    [Cf.  W.  creyr,  cryr,  crychydd.    Cf. 

Ceyer  a  hawk.]    The  heron.     [Ofts.]  Ainsworth. 

Cry'er  (-er),  n.     [F.  faucon  gruyer  a  falcon  trained 

to  fly  at  the  crane,  fr.  grue  crane,  fr.  L.  grus  crane. 

Cf.  Crtal.]    The  female  of  the  hawk  ;  a  falcon-gentil. 

Cry'lng,  a.  Calling  for  notice ;  compelling  attention ; 
notorious ;  heinous ;  as,  a  crying  evU. 

Too  much  fondness  for  meditative  retirement  is  not  the  cry- 
ing sin  of  our  modern  Christianity.  /.  Taylor. 
Cry'O-hy'drate  (kri'6-lu'drat),  n.  [6r.  Kpvo5  cold  -f 
E.  hydrate.']  (Chem.)  A  substance,  as  salt,  ammonium 
chloride,  etc.,  which  crystallizes  with  water  of  crystalli- 
zation only  at  low  temperatures,  or  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  F-  Guthrie. 
Cry'0-llte  (kri'o-llt),  n.  [Gr.  Kpu'09  icy  cold,  frost  -f- 
-lite:  cf.  J',  cryoliihe.']  (3Iin.)  A  fluoride  of  sodium 
and  aluminum,  found  in  Greenland,  in  white  cleavable 
masses ;  —  used  as  a  source  of  soda  and  alumina. 

Cry-oph'0-rus  (krt-of'o-riis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  icpuos 
icy    cold,   frost  -f-  <j)epei.v    to  „  — -. 

bear.]      (Chem.)    An  instru-     |[  ][ 

ment  used  to   illustrate  the    JK  /\. 

freezing  of  water  by  its  own  UM  \       1 

evaporation.  The  ordinary  ^p  Cryophorus.  ^ 
form    consists    of    two    glass 

bulbs,  connected  by  a  tube  of  the  same  material,  and 
containing  only  a  quantity  of  water  and  its  vapor,  devoid 
of  air.  The  water  is  in  one  of  the  bulbs,  and  freezes 
when  the  other  is  cooled  below  32°  Fahr. 

Crypt  (kript),  n.  [L.  crypta  vault,  crypt,  Gr.  Kpvimi, 
fr.  KpxmTuv  to  hide.  See  Grot,  Grotto.]  1.  A  vault 
wholly  or  partly  under  ground  ;  especially,  a  vault  under 
a  church,  whether  used  for  burial  purposes  or  for  a  sub- 
terranean chapel  or  oratory. 

Priesthood  works  out  its  task  age  after  age, . . .  treasuring  in 
convents  and  crypts  the  few  fossils  of  antique  learning.  Motley. 
My  knees  are  bowed  in  crypi  and  shrine.    Tennyson. 
2.  (Anai.)  A  simple  gland,  glandular  cavity,  or  tube; 
a  follicle ;  as,  the  crypts  of  Lieberkiihn,  the  simple  tu- 
bular glands  of  the  small  intestines. 
Crypt'al  i-al),  a.     {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  crypts. 
Cryp'tlo  (krip'tik),    1  a.     [L.  cryptieus,   Gr.  ecpvirrt- 
Cryp'tlc-al  (-tT-kal),  j    kos,  fr.  KpvTTTeiv  to  hide.]   Hid- 
den ;  secret ;  occult.    "  Her  [nature's]  more  cryptic  ways 
of  working."  Glanvill. 

Cryp'tlc-al-ly,  adv.  Secretly ;  occultly. 
Cryp'tl-dlne  (krip'ti-dTn ;  104),  n.  [Gr.  KpujrTos  hid- 
den.] (Chem.)  One  of  the  quinoline  bases,  obtained 
from  coal  tar  as  an  oily  liqiiid,  CjjHjjN ;  also,  any  one  of 
several  substances  metameric  with,  and  resembling,  cryp- 
tidine  proper. 

II  Cryp'tO-bran'Chl-a'ta  (krtp'to-bran'kT-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kputttos  hidden  +  L.  branchia  a  gill.] 
{Zo'dl.)  (o)  A  division  of  the  Amphibia ;  the  Derotremata. 
(6)  A  group  of  nudibrauch  moUusks. 

Cryp'tO-bran'chl-ate  (-bran'kt-at),  a.  [Zodl.)  Hav- 
ing concealed  or  rudimentary  gills. 

Cryp'to-crys'tal-llne  (-kris'tal-lin),  a.  [Gr.  KpuirTos 
hidden  +  E.  crystalline.']  (Geol.)  Indistmctly  crystal- 
line ;  —  applied  to  rocks  and  minerals,  whose  state  of  ag- 
gregation is  so  fine  that  no  distinct  particles  are  visible, 
even  under  the  microscope. 

Cryp'tO-gam  (krip'to-gSm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cryptogame. 
See  Cryptooamia.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  belonging  to  the 
Cryptogamia.  Henslow, 

II  Cryp'tO-ga'ml-a  (krTp'to-ga'mt-a),  re.  ;  pi.  Crypto- 
OAMLE  (-e).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kpvn-Tog  hidden,  secret  + 
ya.p.o?  marriage.]  (Bot.)  The  series  or  division  of  flower- 
less  plants,  or  those  never  having  true  stamens  and  pis- 
tils, but  propagated  by  spores  of  various  kinds. 

(Jig^  The  subdivisions  have  been  variously  arranged. 
The  following  arrangement  recognizes  four  classes  ;  — 

I.  Pteeidophtta,  or  Vasculak  Aceogens.  These  in- 
clude Ferns,  Equiseta  or  Scouring  rushes,  Lycopodiacese 
or  Club  mosses,  Selaginellex,  and  several  other  smaller 


orders.   Here  belonged  also  the  extinct  coal  plants  caUed 

Lemdodendron,  Siyillaria,  and  Catamites. 

n.  Bryophyta,  or  Cellular  Acrogens.  These  include 
Musci,  or  Mosses,  Hepaticse,  or  Scale  mosses  and  Liver- 
worts, and  possibly  Characex,  the  Stoneworts. 

III.  Alq^,  which  are  divided  into  Floride^e,  the  Red 
Seaweeds,  and  the  orders  Dictyotex,  Oospores,  Zodspo- 
rex,  Conjugatx,  Diatomacex,  and  Cryptophycex. 

IV.  Fungi.  The  molds,  mildews,  mushrooms,  puffballs, 
etc.,  which  are  variously  grouped  into  several  subclasses 
and  many  orders.  The  Lichenes  or  Lichens  are  now  con- 
sidered to  be  of  a  mixed  nature,  each  plant  partly  a  Fun- 
gus and  partly  an  Alga. 

Cryp'tO-ga'ml-an  (krlp'to-ga'mT-an), )  a.    Of  or  per- 

Cryp'tO-gam'iC  (krlp'to-gSm'ik),        >   taining  to  the 

Cryp-tOg'a-mous  (krip-tSg'a-miis),  )  series  Crypi 
togamia,  or  to  plants  of  that  series. 

Cryp-tog'a-mlst  (-mist),  n.  One  skilled  in  crypto- 
gamic  botany. 

Cryp'to-gram  (krlp'to-grSm),  n.  A  cipher  writing. 
Same  as  Cryptograph. 

Cryp'to-graph  (-graf),  n.  [Gr.  KpuTrros  hidden  -}- 
-graph:  ci.  F.  cryptographe.]  Cipher;  something  writ- 
ten in  cipher.   "  Decipherers  of  cryptograph."  J.  Earle. 

Gryp-tog'ra-phal  (krip-tog'r4-fal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
cryptography;  cryptographical.  Boyle. 

Cryp-tog'ra-pher  (krip-t5g'r5-fer),  n.  One  who 
writes  in  cipher,  or  secret  characters. 

Cryp'to-graph'lc  (krip'to-grSf'Ik),  )  a.  Relating 

Cryp'to-graph'lc-al  (krlp'to-grSf'I-kol), )  to  cryp- 
tography ;  written  in  secret  characters  or  in  cipher,  or 
with  sympathetic  ink. 

Cryp-tog'ra-phlst  (krlp-t5g'r4-flst),  n.  Same  as 
Cryptographer. 

Cryp-tog'ra-phy  (-ff),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cryptographie."] 
The  act  or  art  of  writing  in  secret  characters ;  also,  se- 
cret characters,  or  cipher. 

Cryp-tOl'0-gy  (krlp-tSl'S-jJ^),  n.  [Gr.  kputtto?  hidden 
-\-  -logy.]    Secret  or  enigmatical  language.         Johnson. 

Cryp'tO-nym  (krlp'tfi-ntm),  n.  [Gr.  KpuTTTot  secret 
-f-  owiia  name.]  A  secret  name ;  a  name  by  which  a 
person  is  known  only  to  the  initiated. 

Cryp'tO-plne  (krlp'to-pln ;  104),  n.  [Gr.  KpuTrros  hid- 
den +  E.  opium.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless  crystalline  alka^ 
loid  obtained  in  small  quantities  from  opium. 

II  Cryp-tU'rl  (krlp-tu'ri),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr,  KpvtrTot 
hidden  -\-  ovpd  tail.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  order  of  flying,  dromae- 
ognathous  birds,  including  the  tinamous  of  South  Amer- 
ica.   See  TiNAMOu. 

Crys'tal  (kris'tol),  n.  [OE.  cristal,  F.  cristal,  L. 
crystallum  crystal,  ice,  fr.  Gr.  KpuoraXAos,  fr.  Kpiiot  icy 
cold,  frost;  cf.  AS.  crystalla,  fr.  L.  crystallum ;  prob. 
akin  to  E.  crust.  See  Crust,  Raw.]  1.  (Chem.  &  Min.) 
The  regular  form  which  a  substance  tends  to  assume  in 
solidifying,  through  the  inherent  power  of  cohesive  at- 
traction. It  is  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  symmetric- 
ally arranged,  and  each  species  of  crystal  has  fixed  axial 
ratios.    See  Crystallization. 

2.  The  material  of  quartz,  in  crystallization  transpar- 
ent or  nearly  so,  and  either  colorless  or  slightly  tinged 
with  gray,  or  the  like ;  — caDed  also  rock  crystal.  Orna- 
mental vessels  are  made  of  it.  Cf.  Smoky  quartz,  Peb- 
ble ;  also  Brazilian  pebble,  under  Brazilian. 

3.  A  species  of  glass,  more  perfect  in  its  composition 
and  manufacture  than  common  glass,  and  often  cut  into 
ornamental  forms.     See  Flint  glass. 

4.  The  glass  over  the  dial  of  a  watch  case. 

5.  Anything  resembling  crystal,  as  clear  water,  etc. 

The  blue  crystal  of  the  seas.  Byron, 

Blood  crystal.  See  under  Blood.  —  Compound  crystaL 
See  under  CoMPOiram.  —  Iceland  crystal,  a  transparent  va- 
riety of  calcite,  or  crystallized  calcium  carbonate,  brought 
from  Iceland,  and  used  in  certain  optical  instruments, 
as  the  polariscope.  —  Rock  crystal,  or  Mountain  crystal, 
any  transparent  crystal  of  quartz,  particularly  of  limpid 
or  colorless  quartz. 

Crys'tal,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  like,  crystal;  clear; 
transparent ;  lucid ;  pellucid ;  crystalline. 

Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep.    Shak. 

By  crystal  streams  that  murmur  through  the  meads.    Drydetu 

•rhe  crystal  pellets  at  the  touch  congeal, 

And  from  the  ground  rebounds  the  rattling  hail.    H.  Brooke, 

Crys'tal-Un  (-lin),  re.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  See  Globulin, 

Crys'tal-Une  (kris'tal-liu  or  -ITn ;  277),  a.     [L  crys- 

tallinus,  from  Gr.  Kpya-rdWivoi  :  cf.  F.  cristallin.     See 

Crystal.]    1.  Consisting,  or  made,  of  crystaL 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline.  Shak* 

2.  Formed  by  crystallization ;  like  crystal  in  texture. 

Their  crystalline  structure.  WheweU. 

3.  Imperfectly  crystallized;  as,  granite  is  only  crys- 
talline, while  quartz  crystal  is  perfectly  crystallized. 

4.  Fig. :  Resembhng  crystal ;  pure  ;  transparent ;  pel- 
lucid.    "Ths  crystalline  aTs.y."  Milton, 

O  little  souls  !  as  pure  and  white 

And  crystalline  as  rays  of  light.  Longfellow, 

Crystalllno  heavens,  or  Crystalline  spheres,  in  the  Ptole- 
maic system  of  astronomy,  two  transparent  spheres  im- 
agined" to  exist  between  the  region  of  the  fixed  stars  and 
the  primum  mobile  (or  outer  circle  of  the  heavens,  which 
by  Its  motion  was  supposed  to  carry  round  all  those 
within  it),  in  order  to  explain  certam  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  —  Crystalline  lens.    (,Anat.)  See  Bye. 

Crys'tal-line,  re.     1.  A  crystalline  substance, 

2.  See  Aniline.     [Obs.] 

Crys'tal-lite  (kris'tal-lit),  n.    [See  Crystal.]  (Min.) 
A  minute  mineral 
form    like    those  /  J         vf|\AC 

common     in     ^ 4,7^        K*       mffl^^«.  "VSWd 

glassy  volcanic 
rocks  and  some 
slags,  not  having 
a  definite  crys- 
talline outline 
and  not  refera- 
ble to  any  mineral  species,  but  marking  the  first  step  in 


Crystallites.  aTrichite;6,c,d,otherfonnfl. 
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CUCKOO 


2.     [Cf.   F.  cris- 
tallographique.] 

In  the  manner  of 


the  crystallization  process.  According  to  their  form 
crystallites  are  called  tnchites,  belonites,  globulites,  etc. 

Crys'tal-ll'za-ble  (krls'tal-ll'za-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  crystallized  ;  that  may  be  formed  into  crystals. 

Crys'tal-U-za'tlon  (krls'tol-ll-za'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
cristallisation.']  1.  (Chem.  &  Min.)  The  act  or  process 
by  which  a  substance  in  solidifying  assumes  the  form 
and  structure  of  a  crystal,  or  becomes  crystallized. 

2.  The  body  formed  by  crystallizing ;  as,  silver  on 
precipitation  forms  arborescent  ci-ystallizations. 

t^^  The  systems  of  crystallization  are  the  several 
classes  to  which  the  forms  are  mathematically  referable. 
They  are  most  simply  described  according  to  the  relative 
leugtlis  and  inclinations  of  certain  assumed  lines  called 
axes ;  but  the  real  distinction  is  the  degree  of  symmetry 
characterizing  them.  1.  The  Isometric,  or  Monometric, 
BTstem  has  the  axes  all  equal,  as  in  tlie  cube,  octalie- 
dron,  etc.  2.  The  Tetragonal,  or  Dimetrlc,  Bystem  lias  a 
varymg  vertical  axis,  while  the  lateral  are  equal,  as  in 
the  right  square  jirism.  3.  The  Orthorhombic,  or  Trimet- 
ric,  Bystem  has'the  three  axes  imequal,  as  in  tlie  rectan- 
gular and  rhombic  prisms.  In  this  system,  the  lateral 
axes  are  called,  respectively,  macro(fia<jonnl  and  bnichy- 
diogonnl. —  The  preceding  are  erect  forms,  the  axes  inter- 
secting at  right  angles.  The  following  are  oblique.  4.  The 
MonocUnic  system,  having  one  of  the  intersections  oblique, 
as  in  the  oblique  rhonibic  prism.  In  this  system,  the 
lateral  axes  ai'e  called  respectively,  clinoilingonid  and 
orlhodiagonal.  5.  The  TricUnic  system,  having  all  the 
three  intersections  oblique,  as  in  tlie  oblique  rhomboidal 
prism.  There  is  also  :  6.  The  Hexagonal  system  (one  divi- 
sion of  which  is  called  Rhombohedral),  m  wliich  there 
are  three  equal  lateral  axes,  and  a  vertical  axis  of  vari- 
able length,  as  in  the  hexagonal  prism  and  the  rhombo- 
hedron. 

11^°'  The  Didinic  system,  sometimes  recognized,  mth 
two  oblique  intersections,  is  only  a  variety  of  the  Tri- 
clinic. 

Crys'tal-llze  (kris'tal-llz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Cets- 
TALLizED  (-lizd);  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Crtstaluzing.]  [Cf. 
F.  cristalliser.  See  Crystal.]  To  cause  to  form  crys- 
tals, or  to  assume  the  crystalline  form. 

Crys'tal-llze,  v.  i.  To  be  converted  into  a  crystal ; 
to  take  on  a  crystalline  form,  through  the  action  of  crys- 
tallogenic  or  cohesive  attraction. 

Crys'tal-lo-gen'lc  (-lo-jSu'Ik),  )  a.    Pertaining  to  the 

Crys'tal-lO-gen'lc-al  (-T-kal),  J  production  of  crys- 
tals ;  crystal-producing;  a,s,  crystallogenic  sXtrsiCtion. 

Crys'tal-lOg'e-ny  (kris'tal-15j'e-ny),  re.  [Gr.  Kpv- 
oraAAos  crystal  +  root  of  ytyvetrOai.  to  be  born.]  The 
science  which  pertains  to  the  production  of  crystals. 

Crys'tal-log'ra-pher  (krls'tal-lSg'ra-fer),  n.  One 
who  describes  crystals,  or  the  manner  of  their  forma- 
tion ;  one  versed  in  crystallography. 

Crys'tal-lo-graph'lc  (-lo-grSflk), 
Crys'tal-lo-graph'ic-al  (-T-kal), 
Pertaining  to  crystallography. 

Crys'tal-lo-graph'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

crystallography. 

Crys'tal-log'ra-phy  (krTs'tal-log'ra-fy),  re.  [Gr. 
(tpvoTaAAos  crystal  -f-  -graphy :  cf.  F.  cristallographie. 
See  Crystal.]  1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of  crystalli- 
zation, teaching  the  system  of  forms  among  crystals, 
their  structure,  and  their  methods  of  formation. 

2.  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  crystallization. 

Crys'tal-lold  (krls'tal-loid),  a.  [Gr.  /cpuoraAAos  crys- 
tal -j-  -oid.']    Crystal-like  ;  transparent  like  crystal. 

Crys'tal-lold,  ra.  1.  {Chem.)  A  body  which,  in  solu- 
tion, diffuses  readily  through  animal  membranes,  and 
generally  is  capable  of  being  crystallized ;  —  opposed  to 
colloid. 

2.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  microscopic  particles  resembling 
crystals,  consisting  of  protein  matter,  which  occur  in 
certain  plant  cells ;  —  called  also  protein  crystal. 

Crys'tal-lOl'O-gy  (krTs'tal-lol'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  Kpu'oToX- 
A.OS  crystal  -f-  -logy.']  The  science  of  the  crystalline  struc- 
ture of  inorganic  bodies. 

Crys'tal-lo-man'cy  (-lo-mSn'sy),  n.    [Gr.  KpvcrtaX- 

Xos  crystal  +  -mancy.']  Divination  by  means  of  a  crys- 
tal or  other  transparent  body,  especially  a  beryl. 

CryS'tal-lom'e-try  (-lom'e-try),  n.  [Gr.  Kpu'oroiAAot 
crystal  -|-  -metry.J  '  The  art  of  measuring  crystals. 

Crys'tal-lur'gy  (-liJr'j^),  n.  [Gr.  KpuoroAAos  crystal 
-j-  epyov  work.]     Crystallization. 

Cte'no-cyst  (te'no-sist  or  tSn'6-sist),  re.  [Gr.  ktsk, 
KTeras,  comb  +  kvVtis  bladder.]  (Zo'ol.)  An  organ  of 
the  Ctenophora,  supposed  to  be  sensory. 

Cte'nold  (te'noid  or  tSn'oid),  a.     {Zool.)  (a)  Having 
a  comblike  margin,  as  a  ctenoid  scale.  (J)  Per- 
taining to  the  Ctenoidei.  ^n.    A  ctenoidean. 

Cte-nold'e-an  (te-noid'e-an),  a.  {Zool.)  Re- 
lating to  the  Ctenoidei.  ^  n.  One  of  the  Cte- 
noidei. 

II  Cte-nold'e-1  (-e-i),  n.  pi.  [NI/.,  fr.  Gr. 
(CTfi's,  KTeros,  comb  -f-  -oid.]  {Zool.)  A  group 
of  fishes,  established  by  Agassiz,  characterized 
by  having  scales  with  a  pectinated  margin,  as 
in  the  perch.  The  group  is  now  generally  regarded  as 
artificial. 

II  Cte-nojph'o-ra  (te-n3f'o-ra),  n.  pi. 
KT€ts,  KTevo5,  comb  -j-  (^epetv  to  car- 
ry.] {Zool.)  A  class  of  Coelente- 
rata,  commonly  ellipsoidal  in  shape, 
swimming  by  means  of  eight  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  paddles.  The  sep- 
arate paddles  somewhat  resemble 
combs. 

Cten'o-phore  (tSn'S-for),  n.  {Zo- 
ol.) One  of  the  Ctenophora. 

Gten'o-phor'lc  (tgn'S-f5rTk),    ) 

Cte-noph'0-rous  (te-nSfo-rQs), ) 
a.  {Zool.)Oi  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ctenophora. 

II  Cten'o-Btom'a-ta  (tSn'S-stBm'- 

ft-ta),  re.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Krei's, 
«Tei'05,  comb  -\~  cTTOjijLa,   -aros. 


[NL.,  from  Gr. 


One  of  the  Ctenophora 
iPleurdhrachia  rho- 
doilactjila).  Slightly 
enlarged. 


mouth.]    (Zoo/.)  A  suborder  of  Bryozoa,  usually  having 
a  circle  of  bristles  below  the  ten- 
tacles. 

Cub  (kGb),  re.  [Cf.  Ir.  cuib  cub, 
whelp,  young  dog,  Ir.  &  Gael,  cu 
dog ;  akin  to  E.  hotind.]  1.  A  young 
animal,  esp.  the  young  of  the  bear. 

2.  Jocosely  or  in  contempt,  a  boy 
or  girl,  esp.  an  awkward,  rude,  ill- 
mannered  boy. 
O,  thou    dissembling  cub!   what  wilt 

thou  be 
When  time  hath  sowed  a  grizzle  on  th' 
case  ?  Shai. 

Cub,  V.  t.  &  i,     [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Cubbed  (kiibd) ;  p.  pr.   &  vb.  n. 
CoBBiNS.]    To  bring  forth ;  —  said  of 
animals,  or  in  contempt,  of  persons.  One  of  the  Ctcnostom- 
"C«t6Vnnacabin."  Dryden.    rioce^Si'TSil 

Cub,   re.     [Cf.   Cub  a  young  am-    cles ;  c  Lophophore  ; 
mal.]     1.  A  stall  for  cattle.     [Obs.']     il  e  OpercularCoUari 


Stomach 
Intestine  ;  r  Funicu- 
lus ;  m  Muscles. 


I  would  rather  have  such  .  .  .  inciAor    2.?i°"."iJ_'^,j?l°P'y'i: 
kennel  than  in  my  closet  or  at  my  table. 
Landor, 

2.  A  cupboard.     [Obs.]       Laud. 

Cub,  V.  t.    To  shut  up  or  confine.     [Obs.]        Burton. 

Gu'ban  (ku'bon),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Cuba  or  its 
iuliabitants.  —re.     A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Cuba. 

Cu-ba'tion  (kiS-ba'shiSn),  re.  [L.  cubatio,  fr.  cubare 
to  lie  down.]  The_act  of  lying  down ;  a  reclining.   [Obs.] 

Cu'ba-tO-ry  (ku'ba-to-ry),  a.  [L.  cubator  he  who  lies 
down,  fr.  cubare.^    Lying  down;  recumbent,     [i?.] 

Cu'ba-ture  (ku'ba-tiSr ;  135),  re.  [L.  cubus  cube  :  cf. 
F.  cubature.  See  Cube.]  The  process  of  determining 
the  solid  or  cubic  contents  of  a  body. 

Cub'bridge-head'  (kiab'brTj-hgd'),  re.  {Naul.)  A 
bulkhead  on  the  forecastle  and  half  deck  of  a  ship. 

Cub'by  (kiib'by),         1  re.     [See  Cub  a  stall.]    A  snug 

Cub'by-hole'  (-hoi'),  f     or  confined  place. 

Cub'-drawn'  (ktib'dran'),  a.    Sucked  by  cubs.   [E.] 

This  night,  wherein  the  cuh-draion  bear  would  couch.    Shak. 

Cube  (kub),  re.     [F.  cube,  L.  cubus,  fr.  Gr.  Kii/Sot  a 
cube,  a  cubical  die.]     1.  {Geom.)  A  reg- 
ular solid  body,  with   six  equal  square 


Cube. 


2.  {3Iath.)  The  product  obtained  by 
taking  a  number  or  quantity  three  times 
as  a  factor ;  as,  4  X  4  ^  16,  and  16  X  4 
=  64,  the  cube  of  4. 

Cube  ore  (Min.),  pharmacosiderite.  It 
commonly  crystallizes  in  cubes  of  a  green  color.  —  Cube 
root  (Math.),  the  number  or  quantity  which,  multiplied 
into  itself,  and  then  into  the  product,  produces  the  given 
cube ;  thus,  3  is  the  cube  root  of  27,  for  3  x  3  x  3  =  27.  — 
Cube  spar  (Min.),  anhydrite  ;  anhydrous  calcium  sul- 
phate. 

Cube,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cubed  (kiibd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Cubing.]  To  raise  to  the  third  power ;  to  obtain  the 
cube  of. 

Cu'beb  (ku'beb),  n.  [F.  cubebe  (cf.  It.  cubebe,  Pr., 
Sp.,  Pg.,  &  NL.  cubeba),  fr.  Ar.  kabdbat.]  The  small, 
spicy  berry  of  a  species  of  pepper  {Piper  Cubeba;  in 
med.,  Cubeba  officinalis)^  native  in  Java  and  Borneo, 
but  now  cultivated  in  various  tropical  countries.  The 
dried  unripe  fruit  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimu- 
lant and  purgative. 

Cu-beb'lc  (kii-b5b'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  cubebs ;  as,  cubebic  acid  (a  soft  oUve-green  resin 
extracted  from  cubebs). 

CubllOOd  (kiib'hdSd),  re.  The  state  of  being  a  cub. 
[Jocose]    "From  cuftAood  to  old  age."    W.  B.  Dawkins. 

Cu'bic  (ku'blk),       1  a.     [L.  cubicus,  Gr.  xvpiKos :  cf. 

Cu'blc-al  (-bi-kal),  )  ¥,  ciibigue.  See  Cube.]  1.  Hav- 
ing the  form  or  properties  of  a  cube  ;  contained,  or  ca- 
pable of  being  contained,  in  a  cube. 

2.  (Crystallog.)  Isometric  or  monometric ;  as,  cubic 
cleavage.    See  Crystallization. 

Cubic  equation,  an  equation  in  wliich  the  highest  power 
of  the  unknown  quantity  is  a  cube.  — 
Cubic  foot,  a  volume  equivalent  to  a 
cubical  solid  which  measures  a  foot  in 
each  of  its  dimensions.  —  Cubic  mun- 
ber,  a  number  produced  by  multiply- 
ing a  number  into  itself,  and  that 
product  again  by  the  same  number. 
See  Cube.  —  Cubical  parabola(ffeo?re.), 
two  curves  of  the  third  degree,  one 
plane,  and  one  in  space  of  three  dimensions. 

Cu'bic,  re.     {Geom.)  A  curve  of  the  third  degree. 

Circular  cubicB.    See  under  Circular. 

Cu'blc-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  cubical  method. 

Cu'bic-al-ness,  re.    The  quality  of  being  cubical. 

Cu'bl-cle  (ku'bi-k'l),  n.  [L.  cubiculum.]  A  lodging 
room ;  esp.,  a  sleeping  place  partitioned  off  from  a  large 
dormitory. 

Cu-blc'U-lar  (kiJ-blk'ii-ler),  a.  [L.  cnbicularis,  fr. 
cubiculum  a  sleeping  room,  fr.  cubare  to  lie  down.] 
Belonging  to  a  chamber  or  bedroom.     [06*.]       Howell. 

Cu'bi-form  (ku'bt-fSrm),  a.     Of  the  form  of  a  cube. 

II  Cu-bi'le  (ku-  bile),  re.  [L.,  bed.]  The  lowest  course 
of  stones  in  a  building.  Weale. 

Cu'bl-lose'  (ku'bt-los'),  n.  [L.  tmbile  bed,  nest.]  A 
mucUaginous  secretion  of  certain  birds  found  as  the 
characteristi_c  ingredient  of  edible  bird's-nests. 

Cu'blt  (ku'bit),  re.  [L.  cubitum,  cubitus,  elbow,  ell, 
cubit,  fr.  (because  the  elbow  serves  for  leaning  upon)  c«- 
bare  to  lie  down,  recline ;  cf.  Gr.  kv^itov  elbow,  Kvirreiv 
to  bend,  stoop,  ki/(()os  bent,  stooping,  humpbacked.  Cf. 
Incumbent,  Covey.]  1.  (Anat.)  The  forearm  ;  the  ulna, 
a  bone  of  the  arm  extending  from  elbow  to  wrist.    [Obs.] 

2.  A  measure  of  length,  being  the  distance  from  the 
elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger. 

iSSff^  Tlie  cubit  varies  in  length  in  different  countries, 
the  Roman  cubit  being  17.47  inches,  the  Greek  18.20,  the 
Hebrew  somewhat  longer,  and  the  English  18  inches. 


Cubical  Parabola. 


Cn'blt-al  (ku'btt-al),  a.  [L.  cubitalis.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  cubit  or  ulna ;  as,  the  cubital  nerve ; 
the  cubital  artery ;  the  cubital  muscle. 

2.  Of  the  length  of  a  cubit.  Sir  T.  Browne, 

Cu'bit-al,  n.  A  sleeve  covering  the  arm  from  the  el- 
bow to  the  hand.  Crabb. 

Cu'blt-ed,  a.     Having  the  measure  of  a  cubit. 

Cub'less  (kub'lSs),  a.    Having  no  cubs.  Byron. 

Cu'bold  (ku'boid),  a.  [Cube^  -oid:  cf.  Gr.  Kvpoet- 
5))9.]  {Anat.)  Cube-shaped,  or  nearly  so;  a.a,  the  cuboid 
bone  of  the  foot.  —  re.  {Anat.)  The  bone  of  the  tarsus, 
which,  in  man  and  most  mammals,  supports  the  meta- 
tarsals of  the  fourth  and  fifth  toes. 

Cu-bold'al  (kiS-boid'al),  a.     (Anat.)  Cuboid. 

Cu'bO-OC'ta-he'dral  (ku'bo-5k'ta-he'dral),  a.  Pre- 
senting a  combination  of  a  cube  and  an  octahedron. 

Cu'bO-OC'ta-he'dron  (-dr8n), re.  {Crystallog.)  A  com- 
bination of  a  cube  and  octahedron,  esp.  one  in  which  the 
octahedral  faces  meet  at  the  middle  of  the  cubic  edges. 

II  Cu'ca  (kob'ka),  n.   [Sp.,  fr.  native  name.]   See  CooA. 

Cuck'ing  stool'  (kuk'ing  stool').  [Cf.  AS.  scealfing- 
slot,  a  word  of  similar  meaning,  allied  to  scealfora,  diver, 
mergus  avis ;  or  possibly  from  F.  coquine  a  hussy,  slut, 
jade,  f.  of  coquin,  OE.  cokin,  a  rascal ;  or  cf.  Icel.  ku,ka 
to  dung,  kitkr  dung,  the  name  being  given  as  to  a  dis- 
gracing or  infamous  punishment.]  A  kind  of  chair  for- 
merly used  for  punishing  scolds,  and  also  dishonest 
tradesmen,  by  fastening  them  in  it,  usually  in  front  of 
their  doors,  to  be  pelted  and  hooted  at  by  the  mob,  but 
sometimes  to  be  taken  to  the  water  and  ducked ;  — 
called  also  a  casligatory,  a  tumbrel,  and  a  trebuchet ;  and 
often,  but  not  so  correctly,  a  ducking  stool.   Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cnck'old  (kuk'iJld),  re.  [OE.  kukeweld,  cokewold, 
cokold,  fr.  OF.  coucuol,  cucuault,  the  last  syllable  being 
modified  by  the  OE.  suffix  -wold  (see  Herald)  ;  cf.  F. 
cocu  a  cuckold,  formerly  also,  a  cuckoo,  and  L.  cuculus  a 
cuckoo.  The  word  alludes  to  the  habit  of  the  female 
cuckoo,  who  lays  her  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  to 
be  hatched  by  them.]  1.  A  man  whose  wife  is  unfaith- 
ful ;  the  husband  of  an  adulteress.  Shak. 

2.  (Zool.)  {a)  A  West  Indian  plectognath  fish  {Ostra- 
cion  Iriqueter).     (J)  The  cowfish. 

Cuck'old,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cuckolded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Cuckolding.]  To  make  a  cuckold  of,  as  of  a  hus- 
band, by  seducing  his  wife,  or  by  her  becoming  an  adul- 
teress. Shak. 

Cuok'Old-lze  (-iz),  V.  t.    To  cuckold.  Dryden. 

Cuck'old-ly,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  cuckold ; 
mean-spirited  ;  sneaking.  Shak. 

Cuck'ol-dom  (-til-diim),  n.  The  state  of  a  cuckold ; 
cuckolds,  collectively.  Addison. 

Cuck'old-ry  (-iSld-rJ),  n.  The  state  of  being  a  cuck- 
old ;  the  practice  of  making  cuckolds. 

Cuck'old's  knot'  (ktik'uldz  not').  {Naut.)  A  hitch 
or  knot,  by  which  a  rope  is  secured  to  a  spar,  the  two 
parts  of  the  rope  being  crossed  and  seized  together ;  — 
called  also  cuckold's  neck.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Cuck'OO  (koSk'oo),  re.      [OE.  coccou, 
cukkow,    F.  coucou,  prob.   of    imitative 
origin ;   cf.  L.  cuculus,  Gr.  kokkv^,  Skr. 
kokila,    G. 
kuckuk,  D. 
k  0  ekoek.] 
{Zodl.)h.huA 
belonging  to 
Cuculus, 
C  occy  zus, 
and   several 
allied  genera, 
of  many  spe- 
cies. 

t^="The 
European 
cuckoo  ( Cu- 
culus    cano- 


European  Cuckoo  (CwcuZuacanorua). 


Yellow-billed  Cuckoo  {Ooceyzm  Amen- 
canus). 


rus)  builds  no  nest  of  its  own,  but  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  birds,  to  be  hatched  by  them.  The  Ameri- 
can yellow-biUed 
cuckoo  (Coccyzus 
Americanus)  and 
the  black  -  billed 
cuckoo  ( C.  ery- 
ihrovhthalmus) 
build  their  own 
nests. 

Cuckoo  bee  (Zo- 
ol.), a  bee,  para- 
sitic in  the  larval 
stage  in  the  nests  { 
of  other  bees, 
feeding  either 
upon  their  food  or 
larvse.  They  be- 
long to  the  genera  Nomada,  Melecta,  Eveolus,  and  others. 
—  Cuckoo  clock,  a  clock  so  constructed  that  at  the  time 
for  striking  it  gives  forth  sounds  resembling  the  cry  of 
the  cuckoo.  —  Cuckoo  dove  (Zool.),  a  long-tailed  pigeon 
of  the  genus  Macropygia.  Many  species  inhabit  the  East 
Indies.  —  Cuckoo  fish  (Zool.),  the  European  red  gurnard 
(Trigla  cuculus).  The  name  probably  alludes  to  the 
sound  that  it  utters.  —  Cuckoo  falcon  (Zool.),  any  falcon 
of  the  genus  Basa.  The 
genus  inhabits  Africa  \y~x.J  b 
and  the  East  Indies.  —  v=^'^<'  ' 
Cuckoo  mald(^oo/.),  the  ^' 
wryneck ;  —  called  also 
cuckoo  mate.  —  Cuckoo 
ray  (Zool.),  a  British 
ray  (Rata  miraletiis).  — 
Cuckoo  spit,  or  Cuckoo 
spittle,  (a)  A  frothy  se- 
cretion  found  upon 

Far^v^oflTertahiinLct's^  Cuckoo  Spit  (_Pr«eto  l!matu,X  a 
larv.*  01  certam  insects.  Larva,  x  3 ;  b  Mature  insect,  x  3  i 
for  concealment;--      ^  Frothy   secretion  and  exposed 


c  Frothy   secretion  and  exposi 
larva  on  grass  ;  nat.  size. 


called  also  toad  spittle 

and  frog  spit.  (b)(Zool.) 

A  small  hemipterous  msect,  the  larva  of  which,  living  on 

grass  and  the  leaves  of  plants,  exudes  this  secretion.  The 
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tise,  unite,  ryde,  full,  Gp,   am;     pity;     food,   fo'bt;     out,   oil;     chair;    go;     sing.   Ink;     tfaen,  thlnj     boN;    xb  =  as  in  azure. 
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insects  belong  to  Aphrophora,  Belochara,  and  allied  gen- 
era. —  Ground  cuckoo,  the  chaparral  cock. 

Cuck'oo-bud'  (k56k'oo-bud'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
Ranunculus  {E.  bulbosus) ;  —  called  also  butterfiower, 
buttercup,  kingcup,  goldcup.  Shak. 

Cuck'OO-flOW'er  (-flou'er),  «.  {Bot.)  A  species  of 
Cardamine  (C.  pratensis),  or  lady's  smock.  Its  leaves 
are  used  in  salads.  Also,  the  ragged  robin  {Lychnis 
Flos-cuculi). 

Cuck'OO-pint'  (-pint'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Arum  {A.  maculatum) ;  the  European  wake-robin. 

Cuc'quean'  (kuk'kwen'),  n.  [CuckoM  +  quean.1  A 
woman  whose  husband  is  unfaithful  to  her.     \_Obs.'} 

II  Cu-cu'jO  (kd6-koo'h6),  re.  [Native  name.]  {Zo'dl.) 
The  fire  beetle  of  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies. 

Cu'CUl-late  (ku'tul-lSt  or  ku-kullat),  1  a.     [LL.    cu- 

Cu'CUl-la'ted  (-la'tSd  or  -la-tgd),  )      cullatus,  fr. 

L.  cucuUus  a  cap,  hood.  See  Cowl  a 
hood.]  1.  Hooded ;  cowled ;  covered,  as 
with  a  hood.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  the  edges  toward  the 
base  rolled  inward,  as  the  leaf  of  the  com- 
monest American  blue  violet. 

3.  {Zool.)  (a)  Having  the  prothorax 
elevated  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  hood,  cucullate  Leaf, 
receiving  the  head,  as  in  certain  insects. 

(6)  Having  a  hoodlike  crest  on  the  head,  as  certain  birds, 
mammals,  and  reptiles. 

Cu'cu-lold  (kii'kii-loid),  a.  [L.  cuculus  a  cuckoo  -|- 
•oid.~\  {Zool.)  Like  or  belonging  to  the  cuckoos  {Cucu- 
lidse). 

Cu'cum-ber  (ku'kQm-ber,  formerly  kouTtiim-ber),  n. 
[OE.  cucumer,  cocumber,  cucumber,  fr.  L.  cucumis,  gen. 
cucumeris ;  cf.  OP.  cocombre,  P.  concombre.J  {Bot.) 
A  creeping  plant,  and  its  fruit,  of  several  species  of  the 
genus  Cucumis,  esp.  Cucumis  sativus,  the  unripe  fruit 
of  which  is  eaten  either  fresh  or  pickled.  Also,  similar 
plants  or  fruits  of  several  other  genera.    See  below. 

Bitter  cucumber  (Bo/.),  the  Citrullus  oi  Cucumis  Colocyn- 
this.     See  Colocynth.  —  Cucumber  beetle. 
(Zool.)  (a)  A  small,  black  flea-beetle  (Cre- 
pidodera  cucumeris),  which  destroys  the 
leaves  of  cucumber,  squash,  and   melon 
vines.    (J)  The  squash  beetle.  —  Cucumber 
tree,    (a)  A  large  ornamental  or  shade  tree 
of  the  genus  Magnolia  {M.  acuminata),  so 
called  from   a  slight  resemblance  of  its 
young  fruit  to  a  small  cucumber.    (6)  An 
East  Indian  plant  (^wrrAoa  Bilimbi)  which  Cucumber  Bee- 
produces  the  fruit  known  as  bilimbi.  —      tie  (6).  About 
Jamaica  cucumber,  Jerusalem  cucumber,  the      twice  nat. 
prickly-fruited  gherkin  (Cucumis  Angw-      size. 
via).  —  Snake  cucumber,  a  species  ( Cucumis 
y?e.i;MO«M«)  remarkable  for  its  long,  curiously-shaped  fruit. 
—  Squirting  cucumber,  a  plant  {Ecbalium  Elateriura)  whose 
small  oval  fruit  separates  from  the  footstalk  when  ripe 
and  expels  its  seeds  and  juice  with  considerable  force 
through  the  opening  thus  made.    See  Elatekium.  —  Star 
cucumber,  a  climbing  weed  {Sicyos  angulatus)  with  prickly 
fruit. 

Cu-CU'mi-lorm  (kS-ku'ml-fSrm),  a.  [L.  cucumis  cu- 
cumber -j-  -/arm.]  Having  the  form  of  a  cucumber ; 
having  the  form  of  a  cylinder  tapered  and  rounded  at 
the  ends,  and  either  straight  or  curved. 

II  Cu'CU-mlS  (ku'ku-mis),  M.  [L.,  cucumber.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants  including  the  cucumber,  melon,  and 
gome  kinds  of  gourds. 

Cu-cur'blt    1  (ku-kflr'bit),  n.     [L.  cucurbita  a  gourd  : 

Cu-cur'bite  )  cl.F.cucurbite.  See  GomtD.]  (CAem.) 
A  vessel  or  flask  for  distillation,  used  with,  or  forming 
part  of,  an  alembic ;  a  matrass  ;  —  originally  in  the  shape 
of  a  gourd,  with  a  wide  mouth.     See  Alembic. 

Cu-cur'bl-ta'ceous  (-bT-ta'shus),  a.  [Cf.  P.  cucurbi- 
tace.^  {Bot.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  family 
of  plants  of  which  the  cucumber,  melon,  and  gourd  are 
common  examples. 

Cu-cur'bl-tlve  (ku-kfir'bi-tTv),  a.  Having  the  shape 
of  a  gourd  seed ;  —  said  of  certain  small  worms. 

Cud  (kud),  n.  [AS.  eudu,  cwudu,  cwidu,  cweodo,  of 
uncertain  origin ;  cf.  ,G.  koder  bait,  Icel.  kviSr  womb, 
Goth,  qipus.  Cf .  Quid.]  1.  That  portion  of  food  which 
is  brought  up  into  the  mouth  by  ruminating  animals 
from  their  first  stomach,  to  be  chewed  a  second  time. 

Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof,  and  is  cloven-footed,  and  chew- 
eth  the  cud,  among  the  beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat.        Levit.  xi.  3. 

2.  A  portion  of  tobacco  held  in  the  mouth  and  chewed ; 
a  quid,     [iow] 

3.  The  first  stomach  of  ruminating  beasts.         Crabb. 
To  chew  the  cud,  to  ruminate ;  to  meditate ;  used  with 

of;  as,  to  chew  the  cud  of  bitter  memories. 

Chewed  the  thrice  turned  cud  of  wrath.       Tennyson. 

Cud'bear'  (kud'bSr'),  n.  [Also  eudbeard,  corrupted 
fr.  the  name  of  Dr.  Cuthbert  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  who 
first  brought  it  into  notice.]  1.  A  powder  of  a  violet 
red  color,  difficult  to  moisten  with  water,  used  for  making 
violet  or  purple  dye.  It  is  prepared  from  certain  species 
of  lichen,  especially  Lecanora  tartarea.  Ure. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  lichen  {Lecanora  tartarea),  from  which 
the  powder  is  obtained. 

Cud'den  (kud'd'n),  n.  [For  sense  1,  cf.  Scot,  cuddy 
an  ass ;  for  sense  2,  see  3d  Cuddy.]  1.  A  clown ;  a  low 
rustic ;  a  dolt.     [06^.] 

The  slavering  cudden,  propped  upon  his  staff.    Dryden. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  coalfish.    See  3d  Cuddy. 

Cud'dle  (kiid'd'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Cuddled  (-d'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cuddling  (-dling).]  [Prob.  for  couthle, 
fr.  couth  known ;  cf .  OE.  kuppen  to  cuddle,  or  cuSlechen 
to  make  friends  with.  See  Couth,  Uncouth,  Can.]  To 
lie  close  or  snug ;  to  crouch ;  to  nestle. 

She  cuddles  low  beneath  the  brake  ;• 

Nor  would  she  stay,  nor  dares  she  fly.  Prior. 

Cud'dlO,  11.  t.    To  embrace  closely  ;  to  fondle.    Forby. 

Cud'dle,  n.    A  close  embrace. 

Cud'dy  (-d^f),  n.  [See  Cudden.]  1.  An  ass ;  esp.,  one 
driven  by  a  huckster  or  greengrocer.     {Scot.'^ 

St,  Hence :  A  blockhead  ;  a  lout.  Hood. 


3.  (Mech.)  A  lever  mounted  on  a  tripod  for  lifting 
stones,  leveling  up  railroad  ties,  etc.  Knight. 

Cud'dy  (kud'dy),  re.  [Prob.  a  contraction  fr.  D.  kujuit 
cabin  :  cf.  P.  cahuie  hut.]  (Naut.)  A  small  cabin  ;  also, 
the  galley  or  kitchen  of  a  vessel. 

Cud'dy,  n.  [Scot. ;  cf.  Gael,  cudaig,  cudainn,  or  E. 
cuttlefish,  or  cod,  codfish.']  {Zool.)  The  coalfish  {Polla- 
chius  carbonarius).    [Written  also  cudden.] 

Cudg'el  (kuj'gl),  n.  [OE.  kuggel;  cf.  G.  keule  club 
(with  a  round  end),  Icugel  ball,  or  perh.  W.  cogyl  cudgel, 
or  D.  kudse,  kuds,  cudgel.]  A  staff  used  in  cudgel  play, 
shorter  than  the  quarterstaff,  and  wielded  with  one  hand  ; 
hence,  any  heavy  stick  used  as  a  weapon. 

He  g;etteth  him  a  grievous  crabtree  cut/^ei  and  .  .  .  falls  to  rat- 
ing of  them  as  if  they  were  dogs.  Banyan. 

Cudgel  play,  a  fight  or  sportive  contest  with  cudgels.  — 
To  cross  the  cudgels,  to  forbear  or  give  up  the  contest ; 
—  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  cudgel  players, 
who  lay  one  cudgel  over  another  when  the  contest  is 
ended.  —  To  take  up  the  cudgels  for,  to  engage  in  a  contest 
in  behalf  of  (some  one  or  something). 

Cudg'el,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Cudgeled  or  Cudgelled 
(-Sid);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cudgeling  or  Cudgelling.]  To 
beat  with  a  cudgel. 

An  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a  dog.    Shak. 

To  cudgel  one's  brains,  to  exercise  one's  wits. 

Cudg'el-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  beats  with  a  cudgel. 
[Written  also  cudgeller.] 

Cud'weed'  (kud'wed'),  n.  [Apparently  fr.  cud  -(- 
weed,  but  perh.  a  corruption  of  cottonweed ;  or  of  cut 
weed,  so  called  from  its  use  as  an  application  to  cuts  and 
chafings.]  {Bot. )  A  small  composite  plant  with  cottony 
or  silky  stem  and  leaves,  primarily  a  species  of  Gnapha- 
lium,  but  the  name  is  now  given  to  many  plants  of-  dif- 
ferent genera,  as  Filago,  Antennaria,  etc. ;  cottonweed. 

Cue  (ku),  re.  [OP.  coue,  coe,  P.  queue,  fr.  L.  coda, 
Cauda,  tail.  Cf.  Caudal,  Cowakd,  Queue.]  1.  The 
tail ;  the  end  of  a  thing  ;  especially,  a  tail-like  twist  of 
hair  worn  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  a  queue. 

2.  The  last  words  of  a  play  actor's  speech,  serving  as 
an  intimation  for  the  next  succeeding  player  to  speak  ; 
any  word  or  words  which  serve  to  remind  a  player  to 
speak  or  to  do  something ;  a  catchword. 

When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will  answer.    Shak. 

3.  A  hint  or  intimation. 

Give  them  [the  servants]  their  cue  to  attend  in  two  lines  as  he 
leaves  the  house.  Swift. 

4.  The  part  one  has  to  perform  in,  or  as  in,  a  play. 

Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.  Shak. 

5.  Humor ;  temper  of  mind.  iColloq.]  Dickens. 

6.  A  straight  tapering  rod  used  to  impel  the  balls  in 
playing  billiards. 

Cue,  V.  I,   To  form  into  a  cue ;  to  braid ;  to  twist. 

Cue,  n.  [Prom  q,  an  abbreviation  for  quadrans  a  far- 
thing.] A  small  portion  of  bread  or  beer  ;  the  quantity 
bought  with  a  farthing  or  half  farthing.     [06i.] 

^W^  The  term  was  formerly  current  in  the  English 
universities,  the  letter  q  being  the  mark  in  the  buttery 
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books  to  denote  such  a  portion. 

Hast  thou  worn 
Gowns  in  the  university,  tossed  logic, 
Sucked  philosophy,  eat  cues  f 

II  Cuer'pO  (kwer'po),  re.     [Sp.  cuerpo,  fr. 
body.    See  Corpse.]    Tlie  body. 

In  cuerpo,  without  full  dress,  so  that  the  shape  of  the 
body  is  exposed ;  hence,  naked  or  uncovered. 

Exposed  in  cuerpo  to  their  rage.  Hudibras. 

Cnlf  (kuf ),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cuffed  (kOft) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  Cuffing.]   [Cf.  Sw.  kuffa  to  knock,  push,  Icufva 

to  check,  subdue,  and  E.  cow,  v.  t.]    1.  To  strike ;  esp., 

to  smite  with  the  palm  or  flat  of  the  hand ;  to  slap. 

I  swear  I  '11  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  again.  Shak. 

They  with  their  quills  did  all  the  hurt  they  could, 
And  cuffed  the  tender  chickens  from  their  food.   Dryden. 

2.  To  buffet.     "  Cuffed  by  the  gale."  Tennyson. 

CuH ,  V.  i.    To  fight ;  to  scuffle  ;  to  box. 

While  the  peers  cuff  to  make  the  rabble  sport.      Dryden. 
Cutt ,  re.    A  blow  ;  esp.,  a  blow  with  the  open  hand ;  a 
box;  a  slap. 

Snatcheth  his  sword,  and  fiercely  to  him  flies ; 

Who  well  it  wards,  and  quitteth  cuff  with  cuff.    Spenser. 

Many  a  bitter  kick  and  cuff.  Hudibras. 

Cult,  re.     [Perh.  from  F.  coiffe  headdress,  hood,  or 

coif  ;  as  if  the  cuff  were  a  cap  for  the  hand.    Cf.  Coif.] 

1.  The  fold  at  the  end  of  a  sleeve  ;  the  part  of  a  sleeve 
turned  back  from  the  hand. 

He  would  visit  his  mistress  in  a  morning  gown,  band,  short 
cuffs,  and  a  peaked  beard.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Any  ornamental  appendage  at  the  wrist,  whether 
attached  to  the  sleeve  of  the  garment  or  separate; 
especially,  in  modem  times,  such  an  appendage  of 
starched  linen,  or  a  substitute  for  it  of  paper,  or  the  like. 

Cui'fy  (kuf'fy),  re.     A  name  for  a  negro.     [SlangJ 

Ca'Qc  (ku'f Ik),  a.  [So  called  from  the  town  of  Cufa, 
in  the  province  of  Bagdad.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  older 
characters  of  the  Arabic  language.  [Written  also  Kufic] 

Cuin'age  (kwTn'aj),  re.  [Corrupted  fr.  coinage.]  The 
stamping  of  pigs  of  tin,  by  the  proper  officer,  with  the 
arms  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall. 

Cul-rasS'  (kwe-ras',  or  kwe'rSs; 
277),  re.  /  pi.  Cuirasses  (-Sz).  [P.  cui- 
rasse,  orig. ,  a  breastplate  of  leather,  for 
OP.  cuiree,  cuirie,  influenced  by  It.  co- 
razza,  or  Sp.  coraza,  fr.  an  assumed  LL. 
coriacea.  It.  L.  coriaceus,  adj.,  of  leath- 
er, fr.  corium  leather,  hide  ;  akin  to  Gr. 
XopMv  intestinal  membrane,  OSlav.  sko- 
ra  hide,  Lith.  skura  hide,  leather.  Cf. 
Coriaceous.]    1.  (a)  A  piece  of  defen-  . 

sive  armor,  covering  the  body  from  the         Cuirass. 
neck  to  the  girdle.   (J)  The  breastplate  taken  by  itself, 


J!^^  The  cuirass  covered  the  body  before  and  behind. 
It  consisted  of  two  parts,  a  breast-  and  backpiece  of  iron, 
fastened  together  by  means  of  straps  and  buckles  or  other 
like  contrivances.  It  was  originally,  as  the  name  imports, 
made  of  leather,  but  afterward  of  metal.  Grose. 

2.  (Zool. )  An  armor  of  bony  plates,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  cuirass. 

Cul-rassed'  (kwe-risf  or  kwe'rast),  a.  1.  Wearing 
a  cuirass. 

2.  (Zool.)  Having  a  covering  of  bony  plates,  resem- 
bling a  cuirass ;  —  said  of  certain  fishes. 

Cul'ras-sler'  (kwe'ras-ser'),  re.  [P.  cuirassier.  See 
Cuirass.]    A  soldier  armed  with  a  cuirass.  Milton. 

Culsh  (kwis),  re.  [P.  cuisse  thigh,  fr.  L.  coxa  hip  :  cf. 
P.  cuissard,  OF.  cuissot,  armor  for  the  thigh,  cuish.  Cf. 
Hough.]  Defensive  armor  for  the  tliighs.  [Written  also 
cuisse,  and  quish.] 

llCui'sine'  (kwe'zen'),  re.  [P.,  fr.  L.  coquina  kitchen, 
fr.  coquere  to  cook.  See  Kitchen.]  1.  The  kitchen  or 
cooking  department. 

2.  Manner  or  style  of  cooking. 

II  Cu'lasse'  (ku'las'),  n .  [P. ,  f  r.  cul  back.]  The  lower 
faceted  portion  of  a  brilliant-cut  diamond. 

Cul-dee'  (kul-de'  or  kiil'de),  re.     [Prob.  fr.  Gael,  cuil- 
teach;  cf.  Ir.  ceilede.]    One  of  a  class  of  anchorites  who 
lived  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 
The  pure  Culdees 
Were  Albyn's  earliest  priests  of  God.       Campbell. 

II  Cnl'-de-sao'  (ku'de-s4k'  or  kul'd«-s5k'),  re.  ,•  pi. 
CuLS-DE-sAC  (ku'-  or  kulz'-).    [P.,  lit!,  bottom  of  a  bag.! 

1.  A  passage'  with  only  one  outlet,  as  a  street  closed 
at  one  end  ;  a  blind  alley  ;  hence,  a  trap. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  position  in  wliich  an  army  finds  itself  with 
no  way  of  exit  but  to  the  front. 

3.  (Anat.)  Any  bag-shaped  or  tubular  cavity,  vessel, 
or  organ,  open  only  at  one  end. 

Cul'er-age  (kiil'er-aj),  re.    (Bot.)  See  Culragb. 

II  Culex  (kii'lgks),  re.  [L.,  a  gnat.]  (Zool.)  A  genus 
of  dipterous  insects,  including  the  gnat  and  mosquito. 

Cu-lic'1-form  (kij-lTsl-fdrm),  a.  [L.  culez  a  gnat  -j- 
-form  :  cf.  P.  culiciforme.]     (Zool.)  Gnat-shaped. 

Cu1i-na-rl-ly  (kulI-nS-rl-iy),  adv.  In  the  manner 
of  a  kitchen ;  in  connection  with  a  kitchen  or  cooking. 

Cull-na-ry  (ku'lI-nS-ry),  a.  [L.  culinarius,  fr.  culina 
kitchen,  perh.  akin  to  carbo  coal :  cf.  P.  culinaire.]  Re- 
lating to  the  kitchen,  or  to  the  art  of  cookery  ;  used  in 
kitchens ;  as,  a  culinary  vessel ;  the  culinary  art. 

Cull  (kill),  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Culled  (kiild) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  Culleno.]     [OE.  cullen,  OP.  ciiillir,  coillir,  F. 

cueillir,  to  gather,  pluck,  pick,  fr.  L.  colligere.    See  Coil, 

V.  t.,  and  cf.  Collect.]    To  separate,  select,  or  pick  out ; 

to  choose  and  gather  or  collect ;  as,  to  cull  flowers. 

From  liis  herd  he  culls, 

For  slaughter,  from  the  fairest  of  his  bulls.    Dryden. 

Whitest  honey  in  fairy  gardens  culled.       Tennyson. 

Cull,  re.    A  cully ;  a  dupe ;  a  gull.    See  Cully. 

Cullen-der  (kiillSn-der),  n.    A  strainer.    See  Colan- 

DEB. 

Cull'er  (kul'er),  re.  One  who  picks  or  chooses ;  esp.,  an 
inspector  who  selects  wares  suitable  for  market. 

Cuiaet  (kiil'lSt),  re.  [Prom  Cull,  v.  t.]  Broken  glass 
for  remelting. 

Gullet,  re.  [A  dim.  from  F.  cul  back.]  A  small  central 
plane  in  the  back  of  a  cut  gem.    See  Collet,  3  (6). 

Cul'll-bll'l-ty  (-li-bTl'I-ty),  re.  [From  cully  to  trick, 
cheat.]     GuUibiUty.     [iJ.]  Swift. 

Cnl'll-We  (kullT-b'l),  a.    Easily  deceived  ;  gullible. 

CuU'lng  (kiHtng),  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  cuUs. 

2.  pi.  Anything  separated  or  selected  from  a  mass. 

Culllon  (kiil'yiin),  re.  [OF.  couillon,  coillon,  F.  coion, 
a  vile  fellow,  coward,  dupe,  from  OF.  couillon,  coillon, 
testicle,  fr.  coil  the  scrotum,  fr.  L.  eoleus  a  leather  bag, 
the  scrotum.]  A  mean  wretch ;  a  base  fellow ;  a  pol- 
troon ;  a  scullion.     "  Away,  base  cuUions.^'  Shak. 

Cul'Uon-ly,  a.    Mean  ;  base.  Shak. 

CulOls  (kul'lis),  re.  [OF.  coleis,  P.  coulis,  fr.  OF.  & 
P.  couler  to  strain,  to  flow,  fr.  L.  colare  to  filter,  strain ; 
cf.  LL.  coladicium.  Cf.  Colander.]  A  strong  broth  of 
meat,  strained  and  made  clear  for  invalids ;  also,  a  sa- 
vory j«lly.     [Obs.2 

When  I  am  excellent  at  caudles 
And  cullises  .  .  .  you  shall  be  welcome  to  me.    Beau.  8r  Fl. 

Cul'lls,  re.  ;pl.  Cullises  (-ez).  [P.  coulisse  groove,  fr. 
the  same  source  as  E.  cullis  broth.]  (Arch.)  A  gutter 
in  a  roof  ;  a  channel  or  groove. 

Culls  (kulz),  re.  pi.  [Prom  Cull,  v.  t.]  1.  Refuse 
timber,  from  which  the  best  part  has  been  culled  out. 

2.  Any  refuse  stuff,  as  roUs  not  properly  baked. 

Cul'ly  (kiil'iy),  re.  ;  pi.  Cullies  (-liz).  [Abbrev.  fr. 
cullion.]  A  person  easily  deceived,  tricked,  or  imposed 
on ;  a  mean  dupe ;  a  gull. 

I  have  learned  that  ...  I  am  not  the  first  cuUy  whom  she  has 
passed  upon  for  a  countess.  Addison. 

Cul'ly,  V.  t.  [See  Cully,  re.,  and  cf.  D.  kullen  to 
cheat,  gull.]  To  trick,  cheat,  or  impose  on ;  to  deceive. 
"  Tricks  to  cwJiy  fools."  Pomfret. 

Cully-ism  (-iz'm),  n.    The  state  of  being  a  cuUy. 
Less  frequent  instances  of  eminent  cullyism.    Spectator. 

Culm  (kilhu),  re.  [L.  culmus  stalk,  stem ;  akin  to 
calamus.  See  Halm.]  (Bot.)  The  stalk  or  stem  of 
grain  and  grasses  (including  the  bamboo),  jointed  and 
usually  hollow. 

Culm,  re.  [Perh.  from  W.  cwlm  knot  or  tie,  applied 
to  this  species  of  coal,  which  is  much  found  in  balls  or 
knots  in  some  parts  of  Wales:  cf.  OE.  culms  smoke, 
soot.]  (ilfire.)  (a)  Mineral  coal  that  is  not  bituminouf  ; 
anthracite,  especially  when  found  in  small  masses,  (b) 
The  waste  of  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  mines,  consist- 
ing of  fine  coal,  dust,  etc.,  and  used  as  fuel.     Raymond. 

II  Cul'men  (ktU'mSn),  re.  [L.,  fr.  cellere  (in  comp.)  to 
impel ;  cf.  celsus  pushed  upward,  lofty.]  1.  Top ;  sum- 
mit ;  acme.  R.  North, 

2.  (Zool.)  The  dorsal  ridge  of  a  bird's  bill. 

Cul-mif'er-OUS  (kiJtmlfer-us),  a.     [L.  culmus  stalk 
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1>r  ateva -\- -ferous :  cf.  F.  ctdmi/ere.']    Having  jointed 
aftenis  or  culms. 

Cul-mU'er-OUS  (kQl-mlfer-Qs),  a.  [2d  culm  +  -/er- 
ous."]  (Min.)  Containing,  or  abounding  in,  culm  or 
glance  coal. 

Cul'ml-nal  (kul'mt-nal),  a.     Pertaining  to  a  culmen. 

Cul'ml-nant  (-naut),  a.  Being  vertical,  or  at  the 
highest  point  of  altitude  ;  hence,  predominant.     [A'.] 

Cul'ml-nate  (kul'mt-nat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Culmi- 
nated (-na'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Culminatinq  (-na'- 
tlng.]  [L.  culmen  top  or  ridge.  See  Column.]  1.  To 
reach  its  highest  point  of  altitude ;  to  come  to  the  me- 
ridian ;  to  be  vertical  or  directly  overhead. 
As  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culmlnafe  from  the  equator.  Milton. 

2.  To  reach  the  highest  point,  as  of  rank,  size,  power, 
numbers,  etc. 

The  reptile  race  culminated  in  the  secondary  era.       Dana. 
The  house  of  Burjjundy  was  rapidly  cnlminating.    Motley. 

Cul'ml-nate  (kCU'ml-nat),  a.  Growing  upward,  as 
distinguished  from  a  lateral  growth ;  —  applied  to  the 
growth  of  corals.  Dana, 

Cul'mi-na'tion  (kQl'mT-na'shiln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  culmi- 
nation.'] 1.  The  attainment  of  the  highest  point  of  alti- 
tude reached  by  a  heavenly  body ;  passage  across  the 
meridian  ;   transit. 

2.  Attainment  or  arrival  at  the  highest  pitch  of  glory, 
power,  etc. 

II  Cul'pa  (kai'pa),  n.  [L.]  {Law)  Negligence  or 
fault,  as  distinguishable  from  dolus  (deceit,  fraud), 
which  implies  intent,  culpa  being  imputable  to  defect  of 
intellect,  dolus  to  defect  of  heart.  W/iarton. 

Cnl'pa-bll'l-ty  (kOl'pa-bTl'i-tJ^),  n. ;  pi.  Culpabili- 
ties (-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  culpabilite.'}  The  state  of  being  cul- 
pable. 

Cul'pa-ble  (kiil'pa-b'l),  a.  [OE.  culpable,  coulpable, 
coupable,  F.  coupable,  formerly  also  coulpable,  culpable, 
fr.  L.  culpabilis,  fr.  culpare  to  blame,  fr.  culpa  fault.] 

1.  Deserving  censure  ;  worthy  of  blame ;  faulty ;  im- 
moral ;  criminal.  State  Trials  (I'llS). 

If  he  acts  according  to  the  best  reason  he  hath,  he  is  not  ciil. 
pable,  though  he  be  mistaken  in  his  measures.  Sharp. 

2.  Guilty  ;  as,  culpable  of  a  crime.     [06i.]      Spenser. 

—  Cul'pa-ble-ness,  n.  —  Cul'pa-Wy,  adv. 

Cul'pa-tO-ry  (-to-rjr),  a.  Expressing  blame  ;  censur- 
ing ;  reprehensory  ;  inculpating. 

Adjectives  . . .  commonly  used  by  Latian  authors  in  a  culpa- 
tory sense.  Walpote. 

Onlpe  (kulp),  n.  [F.  coulpe,  fr.  L.  eulpa.J  Blame- 
worthiness.    [06s.] 

Banished  out  of  the  realme  .  . .  without  culpe.    E.  Hall. 

Cnl'pon  (kiil'pSn),  n.  [See  Coupon.]  A  shred;  a 
fragment ;  a  strip  of  wood.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Cnl'prlt  (kiil'prit),  n.  [Prob.  corrupted  for  culpate, 
fr.  Law  Latin  culpaius  the  accused,  p.  p.  of  L.  culpare 
to  blame.  See  Culpable.]  1.  One  accused  of,  or  ar- 
raigned for,  a  crime,  as  before  a  judge. 

An  author  is  in  the  condition  of  a  culprit ;  the  public  are  his 
Judges.  Prior. 

2.  One  guilty  of  a  crime  or  a  fault ;  a  criminal. 

Cnl'rage  (kiil'raj),  n.  [OE.  culrage,  culracke  ;  prob. 
fr.  F.  cul  the  buttock  -f-  F.  &  E.  rage ;  cf .  F.  curage.] 
(Bot.)  Smartweed  {Polygonum  Hydropiper). 

Cult  (kult),  re.  [F.  culte,  L.  cultus  care,  culture,  fr. 
colere  to  cultivate.  Cf.  Cultus.]  1.  Attentive  care ; 
homage;  worship. 

Every  one  is  convinced  of  the  reality  of  a  better  self,  and  of 
the  cxdt  or  homage  which  is  due  to  it.  Shaftesbury. 

2.  A  system  of  religious  belief  and  worship,  especially 
a  system  of  rites  employed  in  worship. 

That  which  was  the  religion  of  Moses  is  the  ceremonial  or 
cult  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Coleridge. 

Cultch  (kulch ;  224),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Empty 
oyster  shells  and  other  substances  laid  down  on  oyster 
grounds  to  furnish  points  for  the  attachment  of  the 
spawn  of  the  oyster.     [Also  written  cutch.] 

Cul'ter  (kru'ter),  re.     [L.]    A  colter.    See  Colter. 

Cul'tl-ros'tral  (-tl-rSs'tral),  a.  [See  Cultirostees.] 
{Zo'dl.)  Having  a  bill  shaped  like  the  colter  of  a  plow,  or 
like  a  knife,  as  the  heron,  stork,  etc. 

II  Oul'tl-ros'tres  (-trez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  culler  col- 
ter of  a  plow,  knife  +  rostrum  bill.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  tribe  of 
wading  birds  including  the  stork,  heron,  crane,  etc. 

Cul'tl-va-ble  (kiil'ti-va-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cultivable.'] 
Capable  of  being  cultivated  or  tilled.  Todd. 

Cul'tl-va'ta-ble  (kiSl'ti-va'ta-b'l),  a.    Cultivable. 

Cnl'tl-vate  (kiSl'tl-vat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Culti- 
vated (-va'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Cultivating  (-va'- 
Wng)-]  [LL.  cultivatus,  p.  p.  of  cultivare  to  cultivate, 
fr.  cultivus  cultivated,  fr.  L.  cultus,  p.  p.  of  colere  to  till, 
cultivate.  Cf.  Colony.]  1.  To  bestow  attention,  care, 
and  labor  upon,  with  a  view  to  valuable  returns ;  to  tUl ; 
to  fertilize ;  as,  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

2.  To  direct  special  attention  to ;  to  devote  time  and 
thought  to  ;  to  foster ;  to  cherish. 

Leisure  ...  to  cultivate  general  literature.     Wordsworth. 

3.  To  seek  the  society  of  ;  to  court  intimacy  with. 

I  ever  looked  on  Lord  Keppel  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
best  men  of  his  age  ;  and  I  loved  and  cultivated  him  accord- 
™Siy-„      .  ,  Burke. 

4.  To  improve  by  labor,  care,  or  study ;  to  impart 
culture  to  ;  to  civilize  ;  to  refine. 

To  cultivate  the  wild,  licentious  savage.    Addison. 

The  mind  of  man  hath  need  to  be  prepared  for  piety  and 

Tirtue  ;  it  must  be  cultivated  to  that  end.  Tillotson. 

5.  To  raise  or  produce  by  tillage ;  to  care  for  while 
growing ;  as,  to  cultivate  corn  or  grass. 

Cul'tl-va'tlon  (kul'tl-va'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  cultiva- 
tion.] 1.  The  art  or  act  of  cultivating;  improvement 
for  agricultural  purposes  or  by  agricultural  processes ; 
tillage ;  production  by  tillage. 

2.  Bestowal  of  time  or  attention  for  self-improvement 
or  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  fostering  care. 


3.  The  state  of  being  cultivated ;  advancement  in 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  condition ;  refinement ; 
culture. 

Italy  .  . .  was  but  imperfectly  reduced  to  cultivation  before 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians.  Hallam. 

Cul'tl-va'tor  (kiil'tl-va'ter),  re.     [Cf.  F.  cultivateur.] 

1.  One  who  cultivates ;  as,  a  cultivator  of  the  soil ;  a 
cultivator  of  literature.  Wheivell. 

2.  An  agricultural  implement  used  in  the  tillage  of 
growing  crops,  to  loosen  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
kill  the  weeds;  esp.,  a  triangular  frame  set  with  small 
shares,  drawn  by  a  horse  and  guided  by  handles. 

5^°°  In  a  broader  signification  it  includes  any  complex 
implement  for  pulverizing  or  stirring  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  as  harrows,  grubbers,  horse  hoes,  etc. 

Cul'trate  (kul'trSt),     l  a.    [L.  cullratus  knife-shaped, 

Gul'tra-ted  (-trS-tSd),  )  from  culler,  cultri,  knife.] 
{Bot.  &  Zo'dl.)  Sharp-edged  and  pointed;  shaped  like  a 
pruning  knife,  as  the  beak  of  certain  birds. 

Cul'trl-form  (-trT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  culter,  cultri,  knife 
-f-  -form.]  (Bot.  &  Zo'dl.)  Shaped  like  a  pruning  knife  ; 
cultrate. 

Cul-triv'0-rous  (kul-trlv'o-rOs),  a.  [L.  culter,  cultri, 
knife -|^  t)oraj€  to  devour.]  Devouring  knives ;  swallow- 
ing, or  pretending  to  swallow,  knives  ;  —  applied  to  per- 
sons who  have  swallowed,  or  have  seemed  to  swallow, 
knives  with  impunity.  Dunglison. 

Cul'tur-a-ble  (kul'tijr-a-b'l ;  135),  a.  Capable  of,  or 
fit  for,  being  cultivated  ;  capable  of  becoming  cultured. 

London  Spectator. 

Cul'tur-al  (kiSl'tiir-al),  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  culture. 

Cul'ture  (kul'tiir ;  135),  re.  [F.  culture,  L.  cultura, 
fr.  colere  to  till,  cultivate ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf. 
Colony.]  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  cultivating,  or  of 
preparing  the  earth  for  seed  and  raising  crops  by  tillage ; 
as,  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

2.  The  act  of,  or  any  labor  or  means  employed  for, 
training,  disciplining,  or  refining  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual nature  of  man ;  as,  the  culture  of  the  mind. 

If  vain  our  toil, 
We  ought  to  blame  the  culture,  not  the  soil.        Pope. 

3.  The  state  of  being  cultivated ;  result  of  cultivation  ; 
physical  improvement ;  enlightenment  and  discipline  ac- 
quired by  mental  and  moral  training ;  civilization  ;  re- 
finement in  manners  and  taste. 

What  the  Greeks  expressed  by  their  7rat5eta,  the  Romans  by 
their  humanitas,  we  less  happily  try  to  express  by  the  more 
artificial  word  culture.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

The  list  of  all  the  items  of  the  general  life  of  a  people  repre- 
sents that  whole  which  we  call  its  culture.  Tylor. 
Culture  fluid,  a  fluid  in  which  the  germs  of  microscopic 
organisms  are  made  to  develop,  either  for  purposes  of 
study  or  as  a  means  of  modifying  their  virulence. 

Cul'ture,  V.  t.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Cultured  (-tiird  ;  135) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  CuLTURiNO.]    To  cultivate  ;  to  educate. 
They  came  .  .  .  into  places  well  inhabited  and  cultured. 

Usher. 
Cul'tured  (ktil'tiird),   a.     1.  Under  culture;  culti- 
vated.    "  Cultured  vales."  Shenstone. 
2.  Characterized  by  mental  and  moral  training  ;  dis- 
ciplined ;  refined ;  well-educated. 

The  sense  of  beauty  in  nature,  "even  among  cultured  people,  is 
less  often  met  with  than  other  mental  endowments.     /.  Taylor. 
The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  brain.       Whittier. 
CuI'ture-lesS,  a.     Having  no  culture. 
Cul'tur-lst,  n.     1.  A  cultivator. 
2.  One  who  is  an  advocate  of  culture. 
The  culturists,  by  which  term  I  mean  not  those  who  esteem 
culture  (as  what  intelligent  man  does  not  ?)  but  those  its  exclu- 
sive advocates  who  recommend  it  as  the  one  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  humanity,  for  its  effect  in  cultivating  the  whole  man. 

J.  C.  Shairp. 

II  Cnl'tUS  (kul'tus), re.  sing.  &pl.;  'E.pl.  Cultuses  (-Sz). 

[L.,  cultivation,  culture.     See  Cult.]     Established  or 

accepted  religious  rites  or  usages  of  worship ;  state  of 

religious  development.    Cf.  CoiT,  2. 

Cul'tUS  cod' (k5d').  [Chinook  CK?te5  of  little  worth.] 
(Zo'dl.)  See  Cod,  and  Buffalo  cod,  under  Buffalo. 

Cul'ver  (kul'ver),  re.  "[AS.  culfre,  perh.  fr.  L.  colum- 
baj    A  dove.     "  Cwfoer  in  the  falcon's  fist. "     Spenser. 
Cful'ver,  re.     [Abbrev.  fr.  Culveein.]    A  culverin. 
Falcon  and  cidver  on  each  tower 

Stood  prompt  their  deadly  hail  to  shower.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cul'ver-house'  (-Jious'),  re.    A  dovecote. 

Cul'ver-in  (kiil'ver-ifn),  n.     [F.  coulevrine,  prop.  fem. 

of  couleuvrin  like  a  serpent,  fr.  couleuvre  adder,  fr.  L. 

coluber,  colubra.]     A  long  cannon  of  the  16th  century, 

usually  an  18-pounder  with  serpent-shaped  handles. 

Trump,  and  drum,  and  roaring  culverin.     Macaulay. 

Cul'ver-key'  (-ke'),  «•     1.  A  bunch  of  the  keys  or 

samaras  of  the  ash  tree.  'Wright. 

2.  An  English  meadow  plant,  perhaps  the  columbine 

or  the  bluebell  squill  (Scilla  nutans).    [Obs.] 

A  girl  cropping  culverkeys  and  cowslips  to  make  garlands. 

Walton. 

Cul'vert  (kul'vert),  re.   [Prob.  from  OP.  coulouere,  F. 

couloir,  channel,  gutter,  gallery,  fr.  cozder  to  flow.     See 

CuLLis.]     A  transverse  drain  or  waterway  of  masonry 

under  a  road,  railroad,  canal,  etc. ;  a  small  bridge. 

Cul'ver-tall'  (kiSl'ver-tal'),  re.     (Carp.)  Dovetail. 

Cul'ver-talled'  (-tald'),  a.    United  or  fastened  by  a 

dovetailed  joint, 

llCu-ma'ce-a 

(kii-ma'she-a 
or  -se-a),  re.  pi. 
[NL.]  (Zo'dl.) 
An  order  of 
marine  Crusta- 
cea, mostly  of 
small  size. 

Cum'bent  (kHm'bent),  a.  [Cf.  Keoumbent,  Covey.] 
Lying  down ;  recumbent.  ■/.  Dyer. 

Cum'ber  (kQm'ber),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cumbered 
(-herd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cumbering.]     [OE.  combren, 


One  of  the  Cumacea  (Diastylis  quadri- 

sjiinosa). 


cumbren,  OF.  combrer  to  hinder,  from  LL.  cumbrus  a 
heap,   fr.   L.   cumulus;  cf.    Skr.   fM  to  increase,  grow 
strong.    Cf.  Cumulate.]    To  rest  upon  as  a  troublesome 
or  useless  weight  or  load ;  to  be  burdensome  or  oppres- 
sive to ;  to  hinder  or  embarrass  in  attaining  an  object ; 
to  obstruct  or  occupy  uselessly  ;  to  embarrass ;  to  trouble. 
Why  asks  he  what  avails  him  not  in  fight. 
And  would  but  cumber  and  retard  his  flight  ?  Dryden. 
Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving.    Luke  x.  40. 
Cut  it  down  ;  why  cumbered/:' it  the  ground  ?    Luke  xiii.  7. 
The  multiplying  variety  of  arguments,  especially  frivolous 
ones,  .  .  .  but  cumbers  the  memory.  Locke. 

Cum'ber  (kum'ber),  re.  [Cf.  F.  encombre  hindrance, 
impediment.  See  Cumber,  i;.]  Trouble  ;  embarrassment ; 
distress.     [Obs.]     [Written  also  comber.] 

A  place  of  much  distraction  and  cumber.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Sage  counsel  in  cumber.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Oum'ber-BOme  (kum'ber-siSm),  a.  1.  Burdensome 
or  hindering,  as  a  weight  or  drag  ;  embarrassing ;  vexa- 
tious ;  cumbrous. 

To  perform  a  cumbersome  obedience.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
2.  Not  easily  managed  ;  as,  a  cumbersome  contrivance 
or  machine. 

He  holds  them  in  utter  contempt,  as  lumbering,  cumbersome, 
circuitous.  /.  Taylor, 

—  Cum'ber-some-ly,  adv.  —  Cum'ber-some-ness,  n. 

Cum'brance  (ktim'brans),  re.    Encumbrance.     [Obs,"] 
Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools. 
The  wise  man's  cumbrance,  if  not  snare.         Milton, 
Cnm'bri-an  (ktim'brt-an),  a.    Pertaining  to  Cumber- 
land, England,  or  to  a  system  of  rocks  found  there. 

Cumbrian  system  (ffeoi.),  the  slate  orgraywaoke  system 
of  rocks,  now  included  in  the  Cambrian  or  Silurian  sys- 
tem ;  —  so  called  because  most  prominent  at  Cumberland. 
Cum'brous  (kiim'brus),  a.  1.  Rendering  action  or 
motion  difficult  or  toilsome  ;  serving  to  obstruct  or  hin- 
der ;  burdensome ;  clogging. 

He  sunk  beneath  the  cumbrous  weight.  Swift, 

That  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  style  which  disfigures  English 

composition  so  extensively.  De  Quincey, 

2.  Giving  trouble  ;  vexatious.     [Obs.J 

A  cloud  of  cumbrous  gnats.  Spenser, 

—  Cnm'brous-Iy,  adu.  —  Cum'brous-ness,  re. 

Cu'mene  (ku'men),  re.  [From  Comin.]  (Chem.)  A 
colorless  oily  hydrocarbon,  C^i^.C^'K.,,  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  cuminic  acid ;  —  called  also  cumol. 

Crua'bey  (kum'itf),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Cohfrey. 

Cu'mlc  (ku'mik),  a.     (Chem.)  See  Cuminic. 

Cu'ml-dlne  (kii'mT-dTn  or  -den),  re.  [From  Cumin.] 
(Chem.)  A  strong,  liquid,  organic  base,  CaHj.CgHj.NHj, 
homologous  with  aniline. 

Cum'ln  (kum'In),  re  [OE.  comin,  AS.  cymen,  fr.  L. 
cuminum,  Gr.  Kvfiivov  ;  of  Semitic  origin,  cf.  Ar.  kam- 
mun,  Heb.  kammon;  cf.  OF.  comin,  F.  cumin,  Cf. 
Kummel.]  (Bot,)  A  dwarf  umbelliferous  plant,  some- 
what resembling  fennel  (Cuminum  Cymimim),  culti- 
vated for  its  seeds,  which  have  a  bitterish,  warm  taste, 
with  an  aromatic  flavor,  and  are  used  like  those  of  anise 
and  caraway.     [Written  also  cummin.] 

Rank-smelling  rue,  and  cumin  good  for  eyes.  Spenser, 

Black  cumin  (Bot.).  a  plant  (Nigella  saliva)  with  pungent 
seeds,  used  by  the  Afghans,  etc. 

Cu-mln'lc  (kSj-mTntk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  cumin,  or  from  oil  of  caraway ;  as,  cuminic  acid. 

Cuminic  acid  (Chem.),  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
C3H7.C(iH4.C02H,  obtained  from  oil  of  caraway. 

Cu'ml-nll  (kii'mT-nil),  re.  A  substance,  analogous  to 
benzil,  obtained  from  oil  of  caraway. 

Cu'ml-nol  (-nol),  re.  [Cuminic  -\-  L.  oleum.]  A 
liquid,  C3H7.CijH4.CHO,  obtained  from  oil  of  caraway ; 

—  called  also  cuminic  aldehyde. 
ClUU'min  (kiim'min),  re.    Same  as  Cumin. 

Ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin.    Matt,  xxiii.  23. 
Cum'shaw  (kum'sha),  re.     [Chin,  kom-tsie.]    A  pres- 
ent or  bonus ;  —  originally  applied  to  that  paid  on  ships 
which  entered  the  port  of  Canton.      S.  Wells  Williams, 

Cum'shaw,  v.  t.  To  give  or  make  a  present  to. 
I  Cu'mu-cir'ro-stra'tUS  (ku'miJ-sTr'ro-stra'tils),  re. 
.(Meteor.)  Nimbus,  or  rain  cloud.  See  Nimbus,  and  Cloud. 
Cu'mu-late  (kii'mii-lat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cumu- 
lated (-la't^d) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  re.  Cumulating  (-la'tTng).] 
£[L.  cumulatus,  p.  p.  of  cjtmulare  to  heap  up,  fr.  cumulus 
ja  heap.  See  Cumber.]  To  gather  or  throw  into  a  heap  ; 
to  heap  together ;  to  accumulate. 

Shoals  of  shells,  bedded  and  cumulated  heap  upon  heap. 

Woodward, 
Cu'mu-la'tion  (kii'mii-la'shun),  re.     [Cf.  F.  cumula- 
tion.]   The  act  of  heaping  together ;  a  heap.    See  Accu- 
mulation. _ 

Cu'mu-la-tlst  (ku'mii-14-tTst),  re.    One  who  accumu- 
lates ;  one  who  collects.     [iJ.] 
Cu'mu-la-tlve  (ku'mu-la-tiv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  eumulatif.'] 

1.  Composed  of  parts  in  a  heap  ;  forming  a  mass ;  ag- 
gregated. "  As  for  knowledge  which  man  receiveth  by 
teaching,  it  is  cumulative,  not  original."  Bacon. 

2.  Augmenting,  gaining,  or  giving  force,  by  successive 
additions  ;  as,  a  cumulative  argument,  i.  e.,  one  whose 
force  increases  as  the  statement  proceeds. 

The  argument  ...  is  in  very  truth  not  logical  and  single, 
but  moral  and  cumulative.  Trench. 

3.  (Law)  (a)  Tending  to  prove  the  same  point  to 
which  other  evidence  hiis  been  offered ;  —  said  of  evi- 
dence, (b)  Given  by  the  same  testator  to  the  same  lega- 
tee ;  —  said  of  a  legacy.  Bouvier.     Wharton. 

Cumulative  action  (iVed.),  that  action  of  certam  drugs, 
by  virtue  of  which  they  produce,  when  administered  in 
small  doses  repeated  at  considerable  interv.ils,  tlio  same 
ettect  as  if  given  in  a  single  large  dose.  -  Cumulative  poi- 
son, a  poison  the  action  of  which  is  cumulative.  —  Cumula- 
tive vote  or  system  of  voting  (Poli/ic.i),  th.it  system  which 
allows  to  each  voter  as  raaiiv  votes  as  thtre  aro  persons  to 
be  voted  for,  and  permits  him  to  accumulate  these  votes 
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upon  one  person,  or  to  distribute  them  among  the  candi- 
dates as  he  pleases. 

Cu'mu-lose'  (ku'mfi-los'),  a.  [Prom  Ccmulus.]  Full 
of  heaps. 

Cu'mu-lO-Stra'tUS  (ku'mu-lo-stra'tiis),  n.  (Meteor.) 
A  form  of  cloud.    See  Cloud. 

II  Cu'mu-las  (ku'mu-lus),  n.  ;  pi.  CtrinrLi  (-11).  [L., 
aheap.  See  Cumbe«.]  (3feteor.)  One  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal forms  of  clouds.    See  Clotjd. 

Oun  (kun),  V.  i.    [See  Cond.]    To  con  (a  ship).  [_Obs.'\ 

Oun,  V.  t.     [See  1st  Con.]    To  know.    See  Con.   [06i.] 

II  Ctt-nab'U-la  (kii-nSt/fi-la),  n.  pi.  [Ii.,  a  cradle,  ear- 
liest abode,  fr.  curiae  cradle.]  1.  The  earUest  abode ; 
original  dwelling  place ;  originals ;  as,  the  cunabula  of 
the  human  race. 

2.  {Bibliography)  The  extant  copies  of  the  first  or 
earliest  printed  books,  or  of  such  as  were  printed  In  the 
15th  century.  , 

Cunc-ta'tlon  (kunk-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  ctmctaiio,  fr. 
cunctari,  p.  p.  cunctatus,  to  delay.]  Delay ;  procrasti- 
nation.    [JJ.I  Carlyle. 

Cunc'ta-tlve  (kunk'ta-tlv),  a.  Slow  ;  tardy ;  dila- 
tory ;  causing  delay. 

II  Cunc-ta'tor  (kiink-ta'ter),  n.  [L.,  ht.,  a  delayer; 
• —  applied  as  a  surname  to  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.]  One 
who  delays  or  lingers,     [i?.] 

Cunc-tip'O-tent  (kiink-tip'o-tent),  a.  [L.  cunctipo- 
tens ;  ciinclus  all  -j-  polens  powerful.]  AU-powerf ul ; 
omnipotent.     [iJ.]    "  Goi  cunclipeteni.'" 

Neale  ( Trans.  Rhythm  of  St.  Bernard). 

Cllll(l(kiind),^.  i.   [See  Cond.]  To  con  (a  ship).   [_Obs.'] 

Cun'dU-ran'gO(kun'du-rSn'g6),  ra.  (Med.)  The  bark 
of  a  South  American  vme  (Gonolobus  Condurango)  of 
the  Milkweed  family.  It  has  been  supposed,  but  errone- 
ously, to  be  a  cure  for  cancer.  [Written  also  condit- 
rango.'] 

Cn'ne-al  (ku'ne-al),  a.  [L.  cuneus  a  wedge.  See 
Coin.]    Relating  to  a  wedge ;  wedge-shaped. 

Cu'ne-ate  (ku'ne-at),  )  a.    [L.  cunea- 

Cu'ne-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  )  tus,  f r.  cuneus 
a  wedge.  See  Com.]  Wedge-shaped; 
(Bot.),  wedge-shaped,  with  the  point  at 
the  base  ;  as,  a  cuneate  leaf. 

Ou'ne-at'lc  (ku'ne-St'Ik),  a.  Cunei- 
form. "  Cuneaiic  decipherment."  Sayce. 

Cu-ne'l-form  (ku-ni'i-fSrm),  I  a.    [L. 

Ca'nl-form  (ku'ni-f8rm),         (     cune- 
us a  wedge  +  -form :  cf .  F.  cuneiforme. 
See  Coin.]    1.  Wedge-shaped  ;  as,  a  cune- 
iform,  bone ;  —  especially  applied  to  the    Cuneate  Leaf, 
wedge-shaped  or  arrowheaded  characters  of  ancient  Per- 
sian and  Assyrian  inscriptions.     See  Abrowheaded. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  rersed  in,  the  ancient  wedge- 
shaped  characters,  or  the  mscriptions  in  them.  "  A  cu- 
neiform  scholar."  Rawlinson. 

Ou-no'1-fonn,  1  n.     1.    The  wedge-shaped  characters 

Cu'nl-form,  )  used  in  ancient  Persian  and  Assyr- 
ian inscriptions.  I.  Taylor  {The  Alphabet). 

2.  {Anat.)  {a)  One  of  the  three  tarsal  bones  support- 
ing the  first,  second,  and  third  metatarsals.  They  are 
usually  designated  as  external,  middle,  and  Internal,  or 
ectocuniform,  mesocuniform,  and  entocuniform,  respect- 
ively. (6)  One  of  the  carpal  bones  usuaUy  articulating 
with  the  ulna ;  —  called  a\s,opyramidal  and  tdnare. 

llCu-nette'(kiS-net'),».  [F-]  {Fort.)  A  drain  trench, 
in  a  ditch  or  moat ;  —  called  also  cuvette. 

Cun'ner  (kiin'ner),  n. 
[Cf.  Conner.]  {Zo'ol.) 
{a)  A  small  edible  fish  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  {Cteno- 
labrus  adspersus);  — 
called  also  chogset,  btir- 
gall,  blue  perch,  and  bait 
stealer.  [Written  also  Cmmer  (.Ctenolabrus  adspersus). 
Conner.^       (o)    A    small  y^; 

shellfish  ;  the  limpet  or  patella. 

Gun'ning  (kfin'ning),  a.     [AS.  cunnan  to  know,  to  be 
able.     See  1st  Con,  Can.]     1.  Knowing ;  skillful ;  dex- 
terous.    "  A  cunning  workman. "  Ex.  xxxviii.  23. 
'T  is  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on.        Shah. 
Esau  was  a  cunning  hunter.  Gen.  xxv.  27. 

2.  Wrought  with,  or  exhibiting,  skill  or  ingenuity ; 
ingenious  ;  curious  ;  as,  cunning  work. 

Over  them  Arachne  high  did  lift 

Her  cunning  web.  Spenser. 

3.  Crafty ;  sly ;  artful ;  designing ;  deceitful. 

They  are  resolved  to  be  cunning;  let  others  run  the  hazard  of 
being  sincere.  South. 

4.  Pretty  or  pleasing ;  as,  a  cunning  little  boy.  \_Col- 
loq.  U.  5.]  Barilett. 

Syn.  —  CcNNiNS,  Artpui,,  Sly,  Wilt,  Crafty.  These 
epithets  agree  in  expressing  an  aptitude  for  attaining 
some  end  by  peculiar  and  secret  means.  Cunning  is 
usuaUy  low ;  as,  a  cunning  trick.  Artful  is  more  ingen- 
ious and  inventive ;  as,  an  artful  device.  Sly  implies  a 
turn  for  what  is  double  or  concealed ;  as,  sly  humor ;  a  sly 
evasion.  Crafty  denotes  a  talent  for  dexterously  deceiv- 
ing ;  as,  a  crafty  manager.  Wily  describes  a  talent  for 
the  use  of  stratagems ;  as,  a  wily  politician.  "  A  cunning 
man  often  shows  his  dexterity  m  simply  concealing.  An 
artful  man  goes  further,  and  exerts  his  ingenuity  in  mis- 
leading. A  crafty  man  mingles  cunning  with  art,  and  so 
shapes  his  actions  as  to  lull  suspicions.  The  young  may 
be  cunning,  but  the  experienced  only  can  be  crafty.  Sly- 
ness is  a  vulgar  kind  of  cunning ;  the  sly  man  goes  cau- 
tiously and  silently  to  work.  Wuiness  is  a  species  of  cun- 
ning or  craft  applicable  only  to  cases  of  attack  and 
defense."    Craob. 

Gan'nlllg,  n.  [AS.  cunnung  trial,  or  Icel.  kunnandi 
knowledge.  See  Ccnntno,  a.]  X.  Knowledge ;  art ; 
eMU;  dexterity.     [^Archaic] 

Let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.     Ps.  cxxxvii.  S. 
A  carpenter's  desert 
Stands  more  in  cunning  than  in  power.      Chapman. 


2.  The  faculty  or  act  of  usrng  stratagem  to  accomplish 
a  purpose ;  fraudulent  skill  or  dexterity ;  deceit ;  craft. 

Discourage  cunning  in  a  child ;  cunning  is  the  ape  of  wisdom. 

Locke. 
We  take  cunning  for  a  sinister  or  crooked  wisdom.    Bacon. 

Cnn'nlng-ly  (kiin'nlng-li^),  adv.  In  a  cunning  man- 
ner ;  with  cunning. 

Cun'ning-mail'  (-mSn'),  n.  A  fortune  teUer;  one 
who  pretends  to  reveal  mysteries.     [OJi.]        Hudibras. 

Cun'ning-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  cunning  ;  craft. 

Cup  (klip),  n.  [AS.  cuppe,  LL.  cuppa  cup ;  cf.  L. 
cupa  tub,  cask ;  cf .  also  Gr.  Kvirri  hut,  Skr.  kupa  pit,  hol- 
low, OSlav.  kupa  cup.  Cf.  Coop,  Cupola,  Cowl  a  water 
vessel,  and  Cob,  Cocp,  Cop.]  1.  A  small  vessel,  used 
commonly  to  drink  from ;  as,  a  tin  cup,  a  silver  cup,  a 
wine  cup ;  especially,  in  modern  times,  the  pottery  or 
porcelain  vessel,  commonly  with  a  handle,  used  with  a 
saucer  in  drinking  tea,  coffee,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  contents  of  such  a  vessel ;  a  cupfuL 

Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  boy.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  Repeated  potations ;  social  or  excessive  indul- 
gence in  intoxicating  drinks  ;  revelry. 

Thence  from  cups  to  civil  broils.  dlilton. 

4.  That  which  is  to  be  received  or  endured;  that 
which  is  allotted  to  one  ;  a  portion. 

O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me. 

Matt.  xxvi.  39. 

6.  Anything  shaped  like  a  cup ;  as,  the  cup  of  an 
acorn,  or  of  a  flower. 

The  cowslip's  golden  cup  no  more  I  see.    Shenstone. 

6.  {Med.)  A  cupping  glass  or  other  vessel  or  instru- 
ment used  to  produce  the  vacuum  in  cupping. 

Cnp  and  ball,  a  familiar  toy  of  children,  having  a  cup 
on  the  top  of  a  piece  of  wood  to  which  a  ball  is  attached 
by  a  cord ;  the  ball,  being  thrown  up,  is  to  be  caught  iu 
the  cup ;  bUboquet.  Jmlman.  —  Cup  and  can,  familiar 
companions.  —  Dry  cnp.  Wet  cup  (Med.),  a  cup  used  for  dry 
or  wet  cupping.  See  under  Cuppinq.  —  To  be  In  one's 
cnps,  to  be  drunk. 

Cup,  V.  t.  \imp.  &p.  p.  Cupped  (kupt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  CUPPIHO.]    1.  To  supply  with  cups  of  wine.     [iJ.] 

Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round.  Shak. 

2.  {Surg. )  To  apply  a  cupping  apparatus  to  ;  to  sub- 
ject to  the  operation  of  cupping.     See  Cuppinq. 

3.  {Mech.)  To  make  concave  or  in  the  form  of  a  cup ; 
as,  to  cup  the  end  of  a  screw. 

Cuptear'er  (-bSr'er),  n.  1.  One  whose  office  it  is  to 
fill  and  hand  the  cups  at  an  entertainment. 

2.  {Aniiq. )  One  of  the  attendants  of  a  prince  or  noble, 
permanently  charged  with  the  performance  of  this  office 
for  his  master.  "I  was  the  king's  capfieare)-. "  Neh.  i.  11. 

Cup'boaid  (kiil/berd),  n.  \_Cup  -f-  board.']  1.  A 
board  or  shelf  for  cups  and  dishes.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

2.  A  small  closet  in  a  room,  with  shelves  to  receive 
cups,  dishes,  food,  etc.  ;  hence,  any  small  closet. 

Cupboard  love,  interested  love,  or  that  which  has  an  eye 
to  the  cupboard.  "A  cupboard  love  is  seldom  true." 
Poor  Robin.  [Colloq.']  —  To  cry  cupboard,  to  call  for  food ; 
to  express  hunger.  [Colloq.]  "My  stomach  cries  cup- 
board."    W.  Irving. 

Cup'board,  v.  l.  To  collect,  as  into  a  cupboard ;  to 
hoard,     [if.]  Shak. 

Cu'pel  (kii'pSl),  n.  [LL.  cupella  cup  (cf.  L.  cupella, 
small  cask,  dim.  of  cupa) :  cf.  F.  coupelle.  See  Cup,  and 
cf.  Goblet.]  A  shallow  porous  cup,  used  in  refining 
precious  metals,  commonly  made  of  bone  ashes  (phos- 
phate of  lime).     [Written  also  coppel.'] 

Capel  dust,  powder  used  in  purifying  metals. 

Cu-pel'  (ku-pgl'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  CUPELI/ED 
(-p51d') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cupellinq.]  To  refine  by 
means  of  a  cupel.     _ 

Cu'pel-la'tlon  (ku'pgl-la'shiin),  n.  [See  Cupel.]  The 
act  or  process  of  refining  gold  or  silver,  etc. ,  in  a  cupel. 

5I^°°  The  process  consists  in  exposing  the  cupel  con- 
taining the  metal  to  he  assayed  or  refined  to  a  hot  blast, 
by  which  the  lead,  copper,  tin,  etc.,  are  oxidized,  dis- 
solved, and  carried  down  into  the  porous  cupel,  leaving 
the  unoxidizable  precious  metal.  If  lead  is  not  already 
present  in  the  alloy  it  must  be  added  before  cupeUation. 

Cup'ful  (kiip'ful),  n.  ;  pi.  Cuppdxs  (-fulz).  As  much 
as  a  cup  will  hold. 

Cup'-gall'  (-gal'))  J*-  A  kind  of  oak-leaf  gaU.  See 
Gall. 

Cu'pid  (kii'pid),  n.  [L.  Cupido,  ii.  eupido  desire, 
desire  of  love,  fr.  cMpirfKS.  See  Cupidity.]  {Rom.  Myth.) 
The  god  of  love,  son  of  Venus ;  —  usually  represented 
as  a  naked,  winged  boy  with  bow  and  arrow. 

Pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiliag  cupids.  Shak. 

Cu-pld'1-ty  (kij-pTd'T-ty-),  n.  [F.  cupiditi,  L.  cupidi- 
ias,  f  r.  cupidus  longing,  desiring,  f  r.  cupere  to  long  for,  de- 
sire.   See  Covet.]   1.  A  passionate  desire ;  love.    [Obs.J 

2.  Eager  or  inordinate  desire,  especially  for  wealth  ; 
greed  of  gain  ;  avarice  ;  covetousness. 

With  the  feelings  of  political  distrust  were  mingled  those  of 
cupiditrj  and  envy,  as  the  Spaniard  saw  the  fairest  provinces  of 
' "  "         -       -J -c jg< 1 


the  south  still  in  the  hands  of  the  accursed  race  of  Ishmael 

Prencotl. 

Cup'-moss'  (kOp'mos' ;  115),  n.    {Bot.)    A  kind  of 
lichen,  of  the  genus  Cladonia. 

Cu'po-la  (ku'p6-la),  n.  ;  pi.  Cupolas  (-laz). 
pola,  LL.  cupula,  cuppula  (cf.  L.  cu- 
pula little  tub),  fr.  cupa,  cuppa, 
cup ;  cf.  L.  cupa  tub.  So  called  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  to  a  cup 
turned  over.  See  Cup,  and  cf.  Cu- 
pule.]  1.  {Arch.)  A  roof  having  a 
rounded  form,  hemispherical  or  near- 
ly so  ;  also,  a  ceiling  having  the  same 
form.  When  on  a  large  scale  it  is 
usually  called  dome. 

2.  A  small  structure  standing  on 
the  top  of  a  dome  ;  a  lantern.  Cupola  (Arch.). 


3.  A  furnace  for  melting  iron  or  other  metals  in  large 
quantity,  —  used  chiefly  in  foundries  and 
steel  works. 

4.  A  revolving  shot-proof  turret  for 
heavy  ordnance. 

5.  {Anat.)  The  top  of  the  spire  of  the 
cochlea  of  the  ear. 

Cup'per  (kiip'per),  re.  [From  cup.] 
One  who  performs  the  operation  of  cup- 
ping. 

Cup'plng  (kiip'ptng),  n.  {Med.) 
The  operation  of  drawing  blood  to  or 
from  the  surface  of  the  person  by  form- 
ing a  partial  vacuum  over  the  spot.  Also, 
sometimes,  a  similar  operation  for  draw- 
ing pus  from  an  abscess. 

Cupping  glass,  a  glass  cup  in  which  a 
partial  vacuum  is  produced  by  heat,  in 
the  process  of  cupping.  —  Dry  cupping, 
the  application  of  a  cupping  instrument 
without  scarification,  to  draw  blood  to 
the  surface,  produce  counter  irritation.  Cupola  1  urnace, 
etc.  —  Wet  cupping,  the  operation  of  7'"^  „?,'i  .  °i 
drawing  blood  6y  tlie  application  of  a  »„  "how  uS 
cuppmg  mstrument  after  scarification.       ^f  interior. 

Cu'pre-OUS   (ku'pre-iis),   a.     [L.   cu- 
preus,  fr.  cuprum.]    Consisting  of  copper  or  resembling 
copper;  coppery. 

Cu'prlc  (ku'prik),  a.  [From  Cupbum.]  {Chem.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  copper ;  containing  cop- 
per ;  —  said  of  those  compounds  of  copper  in  which  this 
element  is  present  in  its  lowest  proportion. 

Cu-prU'er-OUS  (kia-prifer-iis),  a.  [_Cuprum  +  -fer- 
ous.]    Containing  copper ;  as,  cupriferous  aHvei. 

Cu'prlte  (ku'prit),  n.  {Min.)  The  red  oxide  of  cop- 
per ;  red  copper  ;  an  important  ore  of  copper,  occurring 
massive  and  in  isometric  crystals. 

Cu'prold  (ku'proid),  n.  [_Cuprum  -j-  -oid.]  {Crys- 
tallog.)  A  solid  related  to  a  tetrahedron,  and  contained 
under  twelve  equal  triangles. 

Cup'-rose  (kup'roz),  n.    Red  poppy.    See  Cop-eosb. 

Cu'prous  (ku'prQs),  a.  [From  Cuprum]  {Chem.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  copper ;  containing 
copper ;  —  said  of  those  compounds  of  copper  in  which 
this  element  is  present  in  its  highest  proportion. 

II  Cu'prum  (ku'priim),  re.     [L.]    (Chem.)  Copper. 

Cu'pu-late  (ku'pii-lat),  a.  Having  or  bearing  cupules ; 
cupuhferous. 

Cu'pule  (ku'piil),  n.  [See  Cupola.] 
cuplet  or  little  cup,  as  of  the  acorn ;  the 
husk  or  bur  of  the  filbert,  chestnut,  etc. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  sucker  or  acetabulum. 

CU'pu-llf'er-OUS  (ku'pia-lifer-iis), 
[Cupule  -f-  -ferous:  cf.  F.  cupulifire.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  family 
of  plants  of  which  the  oak  and  the  chest- 
nut are  examples, — trees  bearing  a  smooth, 
solid  nut  inclosed  in  some  kind  of  cup  or 
bur  ;  bearing,  or  furnished  with,  a  cupule. 

Cur  (kfir),  re.  [OE.  curre,  kur  ;  cf .  dial. 
Sw.  kurre  dog,  OD.  korre  watchdog,  and  Icel.  kurra  to 
murmur,  grumble,  Sw.  kurra  to  rumble,  croak,  Dan. 
kurre  to  coo,  whirr;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  A 
mongrel  or  inferior  dog. 


1.  (Bot.)  A 


Cupule. 


They,  .  .  .  like  to  village  curs, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do. 


Shak. 


2.  A  worthless,  snarling  fellow ;  —  used  in  contempt. 

What  would  you  have,  you  curs, 
That  like  nor  peace  nor  war  ?  Shak, 

Cur'a-bll'i-ty  (kur'a^bTll-tj^),  n.  The  state  of  being 
curable ;  curableness. 

Cur'a-ble  (kur'ar-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  curable.  See  Curb, 
V.  t.]  Capable  of  being  cured ;  admitting  remedy. 
"Curable  diseases."  Harvey. — Cur'a-ble-ness,  re. — 
Cur'a-bly,  adv.  _ 

Cu'ra-QOa'  (koo'rS^so'),  n.  A  liqueur,  or  cordial, 
flavored  with  orange  peel,  cinnamon,  and  mace; — first 
made  at  the  island  of  Curagoa. 

Cu'ra-cy  (ku'ra-sy),  n.;  pi.  Curacies  (-siz).  [See 
Cure,  Curate.]    The  office  or  employment  of  a  curate. 

Cu-ra're  1  (kii-ra're),re.    [Native  name.  Cf.  Wouball] 

Cu-ra'll  J  A  black  resinoid  extract  prepared  by  the 
South  American  Indians  from  the  bark  of  several  species 
of  Strychnos  (S.  toxifera,  etc.).  It  sometimes  has  little 
effect  when  taken  internally,  but  is  quickly  fatal  when 
introduced  into  the  blood,  and  is  used  by  the  Indians  as 
an  arrow  poison.  [Written  also  urari,  woorali,  woo- 
rari,  etc.] 

Cu'ra-Iine  (ku'ra-rtn  or  kii-ra'ren ;  104),  re.  (Chem.) 
A  deadly  alkaloid  extracted  from  the  curare  poison  and 
from  the  Strychnos  toxifera.  It  is  obtained  in  crystalline 
colorless  salts. 

Cu'ra-rlze  (-riz),  v.  t.  To 
poison  with  curare. 

Cu-ras'sow  (kii-r$s's6),  re. 
[Native  name  in  Brazil.  ]  (Zo- 
ol.) A  large  gallinaceous  bird 
of  the  American  genera  Crax, 
Ourax,  etc.,  of  the  f  amUy  Cra- 
cidx. 

(t^^  The  crested  curassow 
{Crax  alector)  is  black,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  small  hen- 
turkey,  with  an  erectile  crest 
of  curled  feathers.  It  ranges 
from  Mexico  to  Brazil.  The 
galeated  curassow  or  cushew- 
bird  ( Ourax  Pauxi)  is  similar  in 
size,  and  has  a  large,  hollow, 
blue,  pear  -  shaped  protuber- 
ance on  the  head. 

CuTat  (kii'rat),  n.  [See  Cui- 
rass.] A  cuirass  or  breastplate. 
[Obs.]  Spenser. 


Crested  Curassow  (,Crax 
alectory. 
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CURATE 

Onlate  (ku'rSt),  n.  [LL.  curatut,  prop.,  one  who  is 
charged  with  the  care  (L.  cura)  of  souls.  See  Cube,  n., 
and  cf.  Cuke.]  One  who  has  the  cure  of  souls ;  origi- 
nally, any  clergyman,  but  now  usually  limited  to  one 
who  assists  a  rector  or  vicar.  Hook. 

All  this  the  good  old  man  performed  alone, 
He  spared  no  pains,  for  curate  he  had  none.      Dryden. 

Cn'rate-shlp,  n.    A  curacy. 

On-xa'tlOB  (ku-ra'shtln),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  curacion.']  Cure ; 
healing.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Cnr'a-tlve  (kur'a-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  curatif.  See  Ccas, 
V.  <.]  Relating  to,  or  employed  in,  the  cure  of  diseases  ; 
tending  to  cure.  Arbulhnot. 

On-ra'tor  (kfi-ra'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  curare  to  take  care 
of,  fr.  cura  care.]  1.  One  who  has  the  care  and  super- 
intendence of  anything,  as  of  a  museum ;  a  custodian  ; 
a  keeper. 

2.  One  appointed  to  act  as  guardian  of  the  estate  of  a 
person  not  legally  competent  to  manage  it,  or  of  an  ab- 
sentee ;  a  trustee  ;  a  guardian. 

On-ra'tor-Shlp,  n.    The  ofBce  of  a  curator. 

Cn-ra'trlx  (-trlks),  n.     [L.]     1.  A  woman  who  cures. 

2.  A  woman  who  is  a  guardian  or  custodian.     Burrill. 

Onrb  (kfirb),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Curbed  (kflrbd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  CuRBiNO.]  \¥.  courber  to  bend,  curve,  L. 
cuTvare,  f r.  curvus  bent,  curved ;  cf.  Gr.  /cvproi  curved. 
Cf.  CuBVE.]     1.  To  bend  or  curve.     [Ofe.] 

Crooked  and  curbed  lines.  Holland. 

2.  To  guide  and  manage,  or  restrain,  as  with  a  curb ; 
to  bend  to  one's  will ;  to  subject ;  to  subdue ;  to  restrEiln ; 
to  confine ;  to  keep  in  check. 

Part  wield  their  arms,  part  citrb  the  foaming  steed.  Milton. 
Where  pinching  want  must  curb  thy  warm  desires.    Prior. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  curb,  as  a  well ;  also,  to  restrain 
by  a  curb,  as  a  bank  of  earth. 

Curb,  V.  i.     To  bend  ;  to  crouch  ;  to  cringe.     [06s.] 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg. 
Yea,  curb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  him  good.        Shak. 

Curb,  n.     1.  That  which  curbs,  restrains,  or  subdues ; 

a  check  or  hindrance ;  esp.,  a  chain  or  strap  attached 

to  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  of  a  bit,  and  capable 

of  being  drawn  tightly  against  the  lower  jaw  of  the  horse. 

He  that  before  ran  in  the  pastures  wild 

Felt  the  stiff  curb  control  his  angry  jawB.     Drayton. 

By  these  men,  religion,  that  should  be 

Tne  curbt  is  made  the  spur  of  tyranny.       lienham. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  assemblage  of  three  or  more  pieces  of 
timber,  or  a  metal  member,  forming  a  frame  around  an 
opening,  and  serving  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  that 
opening  ;  also,  a  ring  of  stone  serving  a  sinular  purpose, 
as  at  the  eye  of  a  dome. 

3.  A  frame  or  wall  round  the  mouth  of  a  well ;  also, 
a  frame  within  a  well  to  prevent  the  earth  caving  in. 

4.  A  curbstone. 

5.  {Far.)  A  swelling  on  the  back  part  of  the  hind  leg 
of  a  horse,  just  behind  the  lowest  part  of  the  hock  joint, 
generally  causing  lameness.  James  Law. 

Ctab  bit,  a  stiff  bit  having  branches  by  which  a  leverage 
is  obtained  upon  the  jaws  of  a  horse.  Knight.  —  Curb  pins 
(Horology),  the  pins  on  the  regulator  which  restrain  the 
hairsprmg.  —  Curb  plate  (Arclu),  a  plate  serving  the  pur- 
poses of  a  curb.  —  Deck  curb.    See  under  Deck. 

Curbless,  a.  Having  no  curb  or  re- 
straint. 

Curb'  roof  (roof).  A  roof  having  a 
double  slope,  or  composed,  on  each 
side,  of  two  parts  which  have  unequal 
inclination  ;  a  gambrel  roof. 

Curb'Btone' (kQrb'stonO,  «.   A  stone       Curb  Roof. 
set  along  a  margin  as  a  limit  and  protection,  as  along 
the  edge  of  a  sidewalk  next  the  roadway  ;  an  edge  stone. 

Curbstone  broker.    See  under  Brokek. 

Corch  (koorch),  re.     See  Coukche. 

Cur-cu'11-0  (kiir-ku'lT-o),  n. ;  pi.  Cukculios  (-oz). 
[L.,  a  grain  weevil.]  {Zool.) 
One  of  a  large  group  of  beetles 
(Rhynehophora)  of  many  gen- 
era ;  —  called  also  weevils, 
tnout  beetles,  billbeetles,  and 
billbugs.  Many  of  the  species 
are  very  destructive,  as  the 
plum  curculio,  the  corn,  grain, 
and  rice  weevils,  etc. 

Cur'ca-U-on'1-dous  (kQr'- 
ku-li-Sn'I-diis),  a.  {Zool.) 
Pertaining  to  the  Curculion- 
idse,  or  weevil  tribe. 

llCm'CU-ma  (kflr^iii-ma), 
n.  [Cf.F.,It.,&Sp.cMrcama/ 
all  fr.  Ar.  kurkum.  Cf.  TUR- 
MEKic]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  order  Scitami- 
nese,  including  the  turmeric 
plant  {Curcuma  longa). 

Cnrcnma  paper.     (Chem.)  See  Turmeric  paper,  vmder 

TCBMEEIC. 

CUT'cu-min  (-mln),  n.  (Chem.)  The  coloring  princi- 
ple of  turmeric,  or  curcuma  root,  extracted  as  an  orange 
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Plum  Curculio  (Conotrache- 
lus  nenuphar).  A  Larva 
devouring  the  interior  of  a 
plum  ;  a  Entrance  to  bur- 
row ;  JB  Crescent-shaped  in- 
cision in  which  the  egg  is 
laid ;  C  Adult  Curculio  {X  2). 


yellow  crystalline   substance,  CiiH^Oi,  with   a 
fluorescence. 


green 


,  __  .  K  possesses  acid  properties  and  with  alkalies  forms 
brownish  salts.  This  change  in  color  from  yellow  to 
brown  is  the  characteristic  reaction  of  turmeric  paper. 
Bee  Turmeric  paper,  under  Turmeric. 

Curd  (kflrd),  n.  [Of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Gael,  gruth, 
Ir.  gruth,  cruth,  curd,  cmthaim  I  milk.]  [Sometimes 
written  crud.']  1.  The  coagulated  or  thickened  part  of 
milk,  as  distinguished  from  the  whey,  or  watery  part. 
It  is  eaten  as  food,  especially  when  made  into  cheese. 

Curds  and  cream,  the  flower  of  country  fare.      Dryden. 

2>  The  coagulated  part  of  any  liquid. 


3.  The  edible  flower  head  of  certain  brassicaceoiis 
plants,  as  the  broccoli  and  cauliflower. 

Broccoli  should  be  cut  while  the  curd,  as  the  flowering  mass 
is  termed,  is  entire.  R.  Thompson. 

Cauliflowers  should  be  cut  for  use  while  the  head,  or  cure?,  is 
still  close  and  compact.  F,  Burr. 

Curd  (kflrd),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Curded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Curding.]  To  cause  to  coagulate  or  thicken  ;  to 
cause  to  congeal ;  to  cui-dle. 

Does  it  curd  thy  blood 
To  say  I  am  thy  mother  ?  Shak. 

Curd,  V.  i.  To  become  coagulated  or  thickened  ;  to 
separate  into  curds  and  whey.  Shak. 

Curd'1-uess  (-T-nSs),  n.    The  state  of  being  curdy. 

Cur'dle  (kflr'd'l),  v.  i.  [From  Curd.]  [Sometimes 
written  crudle  and  cruddle.']  1.  To  change  into  curd ;  to 
coagulate  ;  as,  rennet  causes  milk  to  curdle.      Thomson. 

2.  To  thicken ;  to  congeal. 

Then  Mary  could  feel  her  heart's  blood  curdle  cold.  Southey. 

Cur'dle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Curdled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Curdling  (-dlTng).]  1.  To  change  into  curd  ;  to 
cause  to  coagulate.     "  To  curtZie  whites  of  eggs."    Boyle. 

2.  To  congeal  or  thicken. 

My  chill  blood  is  curdled  in  my  veins.  Dryden. 

CurdlOBS  (kflrd'lSs),  a.    Destitute  of  curd. 

Curd'y  (kflrd'y),  a.  like  curd ;  fuU  of  curd ;  coagu- 
lated.    "  A  currft/ ™*ss."  Arbuihnoi. 

Cure  (kur),  n.     [OF.  cure  care,  F.,  also,  cure,  healing, 

cure  of  souls,  L.  cura  care,  medical  attendance,  cure ; 

perh.  akin  to  cavere  to  pay  heed,  E.  caution.     Cure  is 

not  related  to  care.]    1.  Care,  heed,  or  attention.    [06s.] 

Of  study  took  he  most  cure  and  most  heed.     Chaucer. 

Vicarages  of  great  cure,  but  small  value.         Fuller. 

2.  Spiritual  charge  ;  care  of  souls ;  the  office  of  a  par- 
ish priest  or  of  a  curate  ;  hence,  that  which  is  committed 
to  the  charge  of  a  parish  priest  or  of  a  curate  ;  a  curacy ; 
as,  to  resign  a  cure  ;  to  obtain  a  cure. 

The  appropriator  was  the  incumbent  parson,  and  had  the  cure 
of  the  souls  of  the  parishioners.  Spelinan. 

3.  Medical  or  hygienic  care ;  remedial  treatment  of 
disease  ;  a  method  of  medical  treatment ;  as,  to  use  the 
water  cure. 

4.  Act  of  healing  or  state  of  being  healed ;  restoration 
to  health  from  disease,  or  to  soundness  after  injury. 

Past  hope  !  past  cure  !  past  help.  Shak. 

I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow.      Luke  xiii.  32. 

5.  Means  of  the  removal  of  disease  or  evil ;  that  which 
heals  ;  a  remedy ;  a  restorative. 

Cold,  hunger,  prisons,  ills  without  a  cure.  Dryden. 
The  proper  cure  of  such  prejudices.  Bp.  Hurd. 
Cure,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Cured  (kurd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Curing.]  [OF.  curer  to  take  care,  to  heal,  F.,  only, 
to  cleanse,  L.  curare  to  take  care,  to  heal,  fr.  cura.  See 
Cure,  re.]  1.  To  heal ;  to  restore  to  health,  soundness, 
or  sanity  ;  to  make  well ;  —  said  of  a  patient. 

The  child  was  cured  from  that  very  hour.    Ztatt.  xvii.  18. 

2.  To  subdue  or  remove  by  remedial  means  ;  to  rem- 
edy ;  to  remove  ;  to  heal ;  —  said  of  a  malady. 

To  cure  this  deadly  grieA  Shak. 

Then  he  called  his  twelve  disciples  together,  and  gave  them 

power  ...  to  cure  diseases.  Xuke  ix.  1. 

3.  To  set  free  from  (something  injurious  or  blame- 
worthy), as  from  a  bad  habit. 

I  never  knew  any  man  cured  of  inattention.       Swift. 

4.  To  prepare  for  preservation  or  permanent  keeping ; 
to  preserve,  as  by  drying,  salting,  etc.  ;  as,  to  cure  beef 
or  fish  ;  to  cure  hay. 

Cure,  V.  i.    1.  To  pay  heed ;  to  care  ;  to  give  atten- 
tion.    [06s.] 
2.  To  restore  health ;  to  effect  a  cure. 


Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  AchiUes'  spear, 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 


Shak. 


3.  To  become  healed. 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish.    Shak. 

II  Cu'r6' (ku'ra'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  curaius.  See  Cu- 
rate.]    A  curate ;  a  parson. 

Cure'-all'  (kiir'al'),  n.  A  remedy  for  all  diseases,  or 
for  aU  ills  ;  a  panacea. 

Cureless,  a.    Incapable  of  cure  ;  incurable. 
With  patience  undergo 
A  cureless  ill,  since  fate  will  have  it  so.        Dryden. 

Cur'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  cures ;  a  healer ;  a  phy- 
sician. 

2.  One  who  prepares  beef,  fish,  etc.,  for  preservation 
by  drying,  salting,  smoking,  etc. 

II  Cu-rette'  (ku-rgf),  re.  [F.,  fr.  curer  to  cleanse.] 
{Med.)  A  scoop  or  ring  with  either  a  blunt  or  a  cutting 
edge,  for  removing  substances  from  the  walls  of  a  cavity, 
as  from  the  eye,  ear,  or  womb. 

Cur'few  (kfir'fii),  re.  [OE.  courfew,  eurfu,  fr.  OF. 
cuevrefu,  covrefeu,  F.  couvre-feu  ;  covrir  to  cover  +  fev, 
fire,  fr.  L.  focus  fireplace,  hearth.  See  Cover,  and  Fo- 
cus.] 1.  The  ringing  of  an  evening  bell,  originally  a  sig- 
nal to  the  inhabitants  to  cover  fires,  extinguish  lights, 
and  retire  to  rest,  —  instituted  by  William  the  Conquer- 
or ;  also,  the  bell  itself. 

He  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock.    Shak. 
The  village  curfew,  as  it  tolled  profound.    Campbell. 

2.  A  utensil  for  covering  the  fire.    [05s.] 

For  pans,  pots,  curfews,  counters  and  the  like.     Bacon. 

II  Cu'rl-a  (ku'ri-a,),  re. ;  pi.  Gtjvom  (-e).  [L.]  1.  {Rom.. 
Antiq.)  (a)  One  of  the  thirty  parts  into  which  the  Ro- 
man people  were  divided  by  Romulus.  (6)  The  place  of 
assembly  of  one  of  these  divisions,  (c)  'The  place  where 
the  meetings  of  the  senate  were  held ;  the  senate  house. 

2.  {Middle  Ages)  The  court  of  a  sovereign  or  of  a 
feudal  lord;  also,  his  residence  or  his h'ousehold.  Burrill. 

3.  {Law)  Any  court  of  justice. 

4.  The  Roman  See  in  its  temporal  aspects,  including 
all  the  machinery  of  administration  ;  —  called  also  curia 
Romana. 


CURL 

Cu'rl-a-Usm  (kii'rI-4-Uz'm),  re.  The  view  or  doctrine 
of  the  ultramontane  party  in  the  Latin  Church. 

Gladstone. 

Cu'ri-a-Ust  (ku'rl-i-lTst),  re.  One  who  belongs  to  the 
ultramontane  party  in  the  Latin  Church.  Shipley. 

Cu'rl-a-lls'Uc  (-ITs'tTk),  a.  [L.  curialis  belonging  to 
the  imperial  court,  fr.  curia,  IX.,  also,  counselors  and 
retinue  of  a  king.]     1.  Pertaining  to  a  court. 

2.  Relating  or  belonging  to  the  ultramontane  party  in 
the  Latin  Church. 

Cu'rl-al'1-ty  (-Sl'i-tj^),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  curialitas  cour- 
tesy, fr.  curialis.']  The  privileges,  prerogatives,  or  reti- 
nue of  a  court.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Cu'rl-et  (ku'ri-St),  re.    A  cuirass.     [06s.]       Spenser. 

Cur'ing  (kur'ing),  p.  a.  &  vb.  re.  of  Cure. 

Coring  house,  a  building  in  which  anything  is  cured ; 
especially,  in  the  West  Indies,  a  building  in  which  sugar 
is  drained  and  dried. 

Cu'rl-O  (ku'ri-o),  re.  ;  pi.  CuEios  (-oz).  [Abbreviation 
of  curiosity. 2     Any  curiosity  or  article  of  virtu. 

The  busy  world,  which  does  not  hunt  poets  as  collectors  hunt 
for  curios.  F.  Harrison. 

Cu'rl-0-log'lo  (-6-lSj'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Kvpio\oyiK6s  speak- 
ing literally  (applied  to  curiologic  hieroglyphics) ;  xupios 
authoritative,  proper  +  Aoyos  word,  thought.  Cf .  Cybio- 
LOGic]  Pertaining  to  a  rude  kind  of  hieroglyphics,  in, 
which  a  thing  is  represented  by  its  picture  instead  of  by 
a  symbol. 

Cu'rI-osl-ty  (ku'rT-5s'T-ty),  re. ;  pi.  Curiosities  (-tiz). 
[OE.  curiouste,  curiosite,  OF.  curioseie,  curiosite,  F.  cu- 
riosity, fr.  L.  curiositas.  It.  curiosus.  See  Curious,  and 
cf.  CuKio.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  curious  ; 
nicety ;  accuracy ;  exactness ;  elaboration.  [06s.]  Bacon. 

When  thou  wast  in  thy  gilt  and  thy  perfume,  they  mocked 
thee  for  too  much  curiosity.  Shak, 

A  screen  accurately  cut  in  tapiary  work  ,  .  .  with  great  curi- 
osity. Evelyn. 

2.  Disposition  to  inquire,  investigate,  or  seek  after 
knowledge ;  a  desire  to  gratify  the  mind  with  new  in- 
formation or  objects  of  interest ;  inquisitiveness.  Milton. 

3.  That  which  is  curious,  or  fitted  to  excite  or  reward 
attention. 

We  took  a  ramble  together  to  see  the  curiosities  of  this  neat 
town.  Addison. 

There  hath  been  practiced  also  a  curiosity,  to  set  a  tree  upon 
the  north  side  of  a  wall,  and,  at  a  little  height,  to  draw  it  through 
the  wall,  etc.  Bacon. 

II  Cu'rl-0'SO  (koo're-o'zo  or  ku'ri-o'so),  re.  /  pi.  Cu- 
Eiosos  (-ZOZ  or  -soz).     [It.    See  Curious.]    A  virtuoso. 

Cu'ri-OUS  (ku'ri-iis),  a.  [OF.  curios,  curius,  F.  curi- 
eux,  L.  curiosus  careful,  inquisitive,  fr.  cura  care.  See 
Cure.]  1.  Difficult  to  please  or  satisfy ;  solicitous  to  be 
correct ;  careful ;  scrupulous  ;  nice  ;  exact.     [06s.] 

Little  curious  in  her  clothes.  FuUer, 

How  shall  we. 
If  he  be  curious,  work  upon  his  faith  ?    Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

2.  Exhibiting  care  or  nicety ;  artfully  constructed  j 
elaborate  ;  wrought  with  elegance  or  skill. 

To  devise  curious  works.  Ex.  xxxv.  32. 

His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed.  Shak. 

3.  Careful  or  anxious  to  learn  ;  eager  for  knowledge  ; 
given  to  research  or  inquiry ;  habitually  inquisitive ; 
prying  ;  —  sometimes  with  after  or  of. 

It  is  a  pity  a  gentleman  so  very  curious  after  things  that  were 
elegant  and  beautiful  should  not  have  been  as  curious  as  to 
their  origin,  their  uses,  and  their  natural  history.     Woodward. 

4.  Exciting  attention  or  inquiry  ;  awakening  surprise ; 
inviting  and  rewarding  inquisitiveness ;  not  simple  or 
plain;  strange;  rare.     "  A  cwrtous  tale. "  Shak. 

A  multitude  of  curious  analogies.         Macaulay. 

Many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore.    E.  A.  Poe. 

Abstruse  investigations  in  recondite  branches  of  learning  or 

science  often  bring  to  hght  curious  results.  C.  J.  Smith. 

Curious  arts,  magic.    [Gbs.\ 

Many  .  .  .  which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  books  to- 
gether, and  burned  them.  Acts  xix.  19. 
Syn.  —  Inquisitive ;  prying.    See  Inquisitive. 
Cu'rl-OUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  curious  manner. 
Cu'ri-OUS-ness,  re.  1.  Carefulness ;  painstaking.  [06s.] 
My  father's  care 
With  curiausness  and  cost  did  train  me  up.      Massinger. 

2.  The  state  of  being  curious ;  exactness  of  workman- 
ship ;  ingenuity  of  contrivance. 

3.  Inquisitiveness ;  curiosity. 

Curl  (kfirl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Curled  (kfirld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  CuRLma.]  [Akin  to  D.  krullen,  Dan.  krolle, 
dial.  Sw.  Tcrulla  to  curl,  crisp  ;  possibly  akin  to  E.  crook. 
Cf.  Curl,  re..  Cruller.]  1.  To  twist  or  form  into  ring- 
lets ;  to  crisp,  as  the  hair. 

But  curl  their  locks  with  bodkins  and  with  braid.    Gascoigne. 

2.  To  twist  or  make  into  coils,  as  a  serpent's  body. 

Of  his  tortuous  train. 
Curled  many  a  wanton  wreath  in  sight  of  Eve.        HilUm. 

3.  To  deck  with,  or  as  with,  curls ;  to  ornament. 

Thicker  than  the  snaky  locks 
That  curled  Megsera.  iRlton. 

Curling  with  metaphors  a  plain  intention.     Herbert. 

4.  To  raise  in  waves  or  imdulations ;  to  ripple. 

Seas  would  be  pools  without  the  brushing  air 

To  curl  the  waves.  Dryden. 

5.  (Hat  Making)  To  shape  (the  brim)  into  a  curve. 

Curl,  V.  i.  1.  To  contract  or  bend  into  curls  or  ring- 
lets, as  hair ;  to  grow  in  curls  or  spirals,  as  a  vine  ;  to 
be  crinkled  or  contorted ;  to  have  a  curly  appearance ;  as, 
leaves  lie  curled  on  the  ground. 

Thou  seest  it  [hair]  will  not  curl  by  nature.        Shak. 
2.  To  move  in  curves,  spirals,  or  undulations ;  to  con- 
tract in  curving  outlines ;  to  bend  in  a  curved  form  ;  to 
make  a  curl  or  curls.     "Curling  billows."  Dryden. 

Then  round  her  slender  waist  he  curled.        Dryden. 
Curling  smokes  from  village  tops  are  seen.         Pope, 
Gayly  curl  the  waves  before  each  dashing  prow.    Byron. 
He  smiled  a  kind  of  sickly  smile,  and  curled  up  on  the  floor. 

Bret  Harte, 
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CURSTFULLY 


European  Curlew  (^I^umenius 
arquatvs). 


3.  To  play  at  the  game  called  curling.     IScot."] 
Cnrl  (kflrl),  n.     [AMn  to  D.  krul,  Dan.  krolle.     See 
CtmL, «.]    1.  A  ringlet,  especially  of  hair ;  anything  of  a 
spiral  or  winding  form. 

Under  a  coronet,  his  flowing:  hair 

In  curls  on  either  cheek  played.  Milton. 

2.  An  undulating  or  waving  line  or  streak  in  any  sub- 
stance, as  wood,  glass,  etc. ;  flexure ;  sinuosity. 

If  the  glass  of  the  prisms  ...  be  without  those  numberless 
waves  or  curls  which  usually  arise  from  the  sand  holes. 

Sir  J.  Newton. 

3.  A  disease  in  potatoes,  in  which  the  leaves,  at  their 
first  appearance,  seem  curled  and  shrunken. 

Bine  curls.    (,Boi.)  See  under  Blue. 

Curled  (kflrld),  a.  Having  curls;  curly;  sinuous; 
wavy  ;  as,  curled  maple  (maple  having  fibers  which  take 
a  sinuous  course). 

Curled  hair  (.Com.),  the  hair  of  the  manes  and  tails  of 
horses,  prepared  for  upholstery  purposes.  McBlrath. 

Curl'ed-ness,  n.    State  of  being  curled  ;  curliness. 

Curl'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  curls. 

2.  A  player  at  the  game  called  curling.  Burns. 

Cnr'lew  (kQr'lu),  n,  [F.  courlieu,  corlieu,  courlis; 
perh.  of  imitative  origin,  but 
cf.  OF.  corlieus  courier ;  L. 
currere  to  run  -f-  levis  light.] 
(Zool. )  A  wading  bird  of  the 
genus  Numenius,  remarkable 
for  its  long,  slender,  curved 
bill. 

(t^^  The  common  Euro- 
pean curlew  is  N.  arqualus. 
The  long-billed  (N.  longiros- 
tri.i),  the  Hudsouian  (N.  Hud- 
sonicus),  and  the  Eskimo  cur- 
lew (N.  borealis),  are  American 
species.  The  name  is  said  to 
imitate  the  note  of  the  Euro- 
pean species. 

Curlew  Jack  (ZooL),  the 
whimbrel  or  lesser  curlew.  —  Curlew  sandpiper  (Zool.),  a, 
BSbudTpipeT  (Tringa  ferruginea,  or  subarquata),  common  in 
Europe,  rare  in  America,  resembling  a  curlew  in  having  a 
long,  curved  bill.    See  Illuslralion  m  Appendix. 

Curl'1-ness  (kQrl'i-nSs),  n.     State  of  being  curly. 

Curl'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  or  state  of  that  which  curls ; 
as,  the  curling  of  smoke  when  it  rises ;  the  curling  of  a 
ringlet ;  also,  the  act  or  process  of  one  who  curls  some- 
thing, as  hair,  or  the  brim  of  hats. 

2.  A  Scottish  game  in  which  heavy  weights  of  stone  or 
iron  are  propelled  by  hand  over  the  ice  towards  a  mark. 

Curling  ...  is  an  amusement  of  the  winter,  and  played  on 
the  ice,  aj  sliding  from  one  mark  to  another  great  stones  of  40 
to  70  pounds  weight,  of  a  hemispherical  forrri,  with  an  iron  or 
wooden  handle  at  top.  The  object  of  the  player  is  to  lay  his 
stone  as  near  to  the  mark  as  possible,  to  guard  that  of  his  part- 
ner, which  has  been  well  laid  before,  or  to  strike  off  that  of  his 
antagonist.  Pennant  (  Tour  in  Scotland.    1772). 

Ctirllng  irons.  Curling  tongs,  an  instrument  for  curling 
the  hair ;  —  commonly  heated  when  used. 

Ourl'lng-ly,  adv.    With  a  curl,  or  curls. 

Ourl'y  (kflrl'y),  a.  Curling  or  tending  to  curl ;  hav- 
ing curls  ;  full  of  ripples ;  crinkled. 

Curl'y-cue  (kflrl't-ku),  n.  [Cf.  F.  caracole."]  Some- 
thing curled  or  spiral,  as  a  flourish  made  with  a  pen  on 
paper,  or  vdth  skates  on  the  ice  ;  a  trick  ;  a  frolicsome 
caper.     [Sometimes  written  carlicue.']    [Colloq.  U.  iS.] 

To  cut  a  eurlycue,  to  make  a  flourish ;  to  cut  a  caper. 

I  gave  a  flourishing  about  the  room  and  cut  a  eurlycue  with 
my  right  foot.  McClintock. 

Cur-mud'geon  (kiir-mtSd'jiin),  n.  [OE.  cornmudgin, 
where  -mudgin  is  prob.  from  OF.  muchier,  rmtcier,  F. 
musser  to  hide ;  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  OE.  muchares 
skulking  thieves,  E.  miche,  micher.']  An  avaricious, 
grasping  fellow ;  a  miser  ;  a  niggard  ;  a  churl. 

A  gray-headed  curmudgeon  of  a  negro.     W.  Irving. 

Cnr-mud'geon-ly,  a.  Like  a  curmudgeon ;  niggardly ; 
churlish ;  as,  a  curmudgeonly  fellow. 

Cur-mur'rlng  (kiir-miir'ring),  n.  Murmuring ;  grum- 
bling ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  the  rumbling  produced 
by  a  slight  attack  of  the  gripes.     IScot.']  Burns. 

Curr  (kdr),  v.  i.     [Prob.  imitative.]    To  coo.    IScot.] 
The  owlets  hoot,  the  owlets  curr.    Wordsworth. 

Cnr'rant  (kiJr'rant),  n.  [F.  corinthe  (raisins  de  Cor- 
inthe  raisins  of  Corinth)  currant  (in  sense  1),  from  the 
city  of  Corinth  in  Greece,  whence,  probably,  the  small 
dried  grape  (1)  was  first  imported,  the  Ribes  fruit  (2)  re- 
ceiving the  name  from  its  resemblance  to  that  grape.] 

1.  A  small  kind  of  seedless  raisin,  imported  from  the 
Levant,  chiefly  from  Zante  and  Cephalonia ;  —  used  in 
cookery. 

2.  The  acid  fruit  or  berry  of  the  Ribes  rubrum  or  com- 
mon red  currant,  or  of  its  variety,  the  white  currant. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  or  bush  of  several  species  of  the 
genus  Ribes  (a  genus  also  including  the  gooseberry) ;  esp., 
the  Ribes  rubrum. 

Black  currant,  a  shrub  or  bush  (Ribes  nigrum  and  R. 
floridum)  and  its  black,  strong-flavored,  tonic  fruit.— 
Cherry  currant,  a  variety  of  the  red  currant,  having  a 
strong,  symmetrical  bush  and  a  very  large  berry.  —  Cur- 
rant borer  (Zool.),  the  larva  of  an  insect  that  bores  into 
the  pith  and  kills  currant  bushes ;  specif.,  the  larvae  of  a 
small  clearwing  moth  (^Egeria  tipuliformis)  and  a  longi- 
c'om  beetle  (Psenocerus  supernotatus).  —  Currant  worm 
(Zool.),  an  msect  larva  which  eats  the  leaves  or  fruit  of 
the  currant.  The  most  injurious  are  the  currant  sawfly 
(Nemaius  ventricosus),  introduced  from  Europe,  and  the 
spanworm  (ExfitcMa  ribearia).  The  fruit  worms  are  the 
larva  of  a  fly  (Epochra  Canadensis),  and  a  spanworm 
(Eupttfiecin).  —  Flowering  currant,  Missouri  currant,  a  spe- 
cies of  Ribes  (R.  aureuin),  having  showy  yellow  flowers. 

Cur'ren-cy  (kiir'ren-sy),  n.;  pi.  Citheencies  (-sTz). 
[Cf.  LL.  currentia  a  current,  fr.  L.  currens,  p.  pr.  of 
currere  to  run.  See  Cuekent.]  1.  A  continued  or  un- 
interrupted course  or  flow  like  that  of  a  stream ;  as,  the 
currency  of  time.     [Obs.'\  Ayliffe. 


2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  current ;  general  ac- 
ceptance or  reception ;  a  passing  from  person  to  person, 
or  from  hand  to  hand ;  circulation ;  as,  a  report  has  had 
a  long  or  general  currency  ;  the  currency  of  bank  notes. 

3.  That  which  is  in  circulation,  or  is  given  and  taken 
as  having  or  representing  value ;  as,  the  currency  of  a 
country;  a  specie  currency;  esp.,  government  or  bank 
notes  circulating  as  a  substitute  for  metallic  money. 

4.  Fluency  ;  readiness  of  utterance.     [Oii.] 

5.  Current  value ;  general  estimation ;  the  rate  at 
which  anything  is  generally  valued. 

He  .  ,  .  takes  greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their  bulk 
and  currency,  and  not  after  intrinsic  value.  Bacon. 

The  bare  name  of  Englishman  .  .  .  too  often  gave  a  transient 
currency  to  the  worthless  and  ungrateful.  W.  Irving. 

Cor'rent  (ktir'rent),  a.  [OE.  currant,  OF.  curant, 
corant,  p.  pr.  of  curre,  corre,  F.  courre,  courir,  to  run, 
from  L.  currere  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  horse.  Cf.  Course, 
Concur,  Coubant,  Coeamto.]  1.  Running  or  moving 
rapidly.     [Archaic] 

Like  the  current  fire,  that  renneth 
Upon  a  cord.  Qower. 

To  chase  a  creature  that  was  current  then 
In  these  wild  woods,  the  hart  with  golden  horns.    Tennyson, 

2.  Now  passing,  as  time ;  as,  the  current  month. 

3.  Passing  from  person  to  person,  or  from  hand  to 
hand ;  circulating  through  the  community ;  generally 
received ;  common ;  as,  a  current  coin ;  a  current  re- 
port ;  current  history. 

That  there  was  current  money  in  Abraham's  time  is  past 

doubt.  Arbuthnot. 

Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honor  is  scarce  current.     Sliak. 

His  current  value,  which  is  less  or  more  as  men  have  occasion 
for  him.  Orew. 

4.  Commonly  estimated  or  acknowledged. 

5.  Fitted  for  general  acceptance  or  circulation;  au- 
thentic; passable. 

O  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch 

To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed.  Shak. 

Account  current.  See  under  Account.  —  Current  money, 
lawful  money.  Abbott. 

Cur'rent,  n.     [Cf.  F.  courant.    See   Current,  a.] 

1.  A  flowing  or  passing ;  onward  motion.  Hence  :  A 
body  of  fluid  moving  continuously  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion ;  a  stream  ;  esp.,  the  swiftest  part  of  it ;  as,  a  cur- 
rent of  water  or  of  air ;  that  which  resembles  a  stream 
in  motion  ;  as,  a  current  of  electricity. 

Two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join, 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in.  Shak. 

The  surface  of  the  ocean  is  furrowed  by  currents,  whose 
direction  .  .  .  the  navigator  should  know.  NichoL 

2.  General  course ;  ordinary  procedure ;  progressive 
and  connected  movement;  as,  the  current  of  time,  of 
events,  of  opinion,  etc. 

Current  meter,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  veloc- 
ity, force,  etc.,  of  currents.  —  Current  mill,  a  mill  driven 
by  a  current  wheel.  —  Current  wheel,  a  wheel  dipping  into 
the  water  and  driven  by  the  current  of  a  stream  or  by 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide. 

Syn.  —  Stream ;  course.    See  Stream. 

Cui'rent-ly,  adv.  In  a  current  manner ;  generally ; 
commonly  ;  as,  it  is  currently  believed. 

Cur'rent-ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  current ; 
currency ;  circulation  ;  general  reception. 

2.  Easiness  of  pronunciation  ;  fluency.     [,Obs.] 

When  currentness  [combineth]  with  staidness,  how  can  the 
language  . . .  sound  other  than  most  full  of  sweetness  ?  Camden. 

Cm'rl-Cle  (kiSr'ri-k'l),  n.  [L.  curriculum  a  running, 
a  race  course,  fr.  currere  to  run.  See  Cueeent,  and  cf. 
CuERicuLUM.]     1.  A  small  or  short  course. 

Upon  a  curricle  in  this  world  depends  a  long  course  of  the 
next.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  two-wheeled  chaise  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast. 

Cur-rlc'u-lum  (ktir-rik'ii-lum),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Curricu- 
LUMs  (-lumz),  L.  CuERicuLA  (-la).     [L.     See  Curricle.] 

1.  A  race  course ;  a  place  for  ruiming. 

2.  A  course ;  particularly,  a  specified  fixed  course  of 
study,  as  in  a  university. 

Cur'rle  (kiir'ry),  ra.  &  v.    See  2d  &  3d  Curry. 
Cur'rled  (-rid),^.  a.    [See  Currt,  v.  t.,  and  Curry,  n.] 

1.  Dressed  by  currying  ;  cleaned ;  prepared. 

2.  Prepared  with  curry ;  as,  curried  rice,  fowl,  etc. 
Cur'rI-er  (kiSr'rt-er),  n.     [From   1st  CuREY.]     One 

who  curries  and  dresses  leather,  after  it  is  tanned. 

Cur'rlsh  (kiir'rTsh),  a.  [From  Cue.]  Having  the 
qualities,  or  exhibiting  the  characteristics,  of  a  cur  ; 
snarling ;  quarrelsome ;  snappish  ;  churlish  ;  henoe,  also, 
malicious;  malignant;  brutal. 

Thy  cunish  spirit 
Governed  a  wolf.  Shak. 

Some  currish  plot,  —  some  trick.  Lockhart. 

—  Cur'rish-ly,  adv.  —  Cur'rish-ness,  n. 

Cur'ry  (kiir'ry),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Curried  (-rid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CuERYiWG.]  [OB.  cun-aien,  curreien,  OF. 
cunreer,  correier,  to  prepare,  arrange,  furnish,  curry  (a 
horse),  F.  corroyer  to  curry  (leather)  (cf.  OF.  conrei, 
conroi,  order,  arrangement,  LL.  conredium) ;  cor-  (L. 
com-)  ■\-  roi,  rei,  arrangement,  order ;  prob.  of  German 
origin,  and  akin  to  E.  ready.  See  Ready,  Geetth,  and 
cf.  CoRODY,  Array.]  1.  To  dress  or  prepare  for  use  by 
a  process  of  scraping,  cleansing,  beating,  smoothing,  and 
coloring ;  —  said  of  leather. 

2.  To  dress  the  hair  or  coat  of  (a  horse,  ox,  or  the 
like)  with  a  currycomb  and  brush  ;  to  comb,  as  a  horse, 
in  order  to  make  clean. 

Your  short  horse  is  soon  curried.  Beau.  t(  Fl. 

3.  To  beat  or  bruise ;  to  drub ;  —  said  of  persons. 
I  have  seen  him'curry  a  fellow's  carcass  handsomely. 

Seau.  !f  Fl. 
To  curry  favor,  to  seek  to  gain  favor  by  flattei'y  or  at- 
tentions.   See  Favor,  n, 
Cur'ry,  n.      [Tamil  kari.]     [Written  also  currie.] 


1.  {Cookery)  A  kind  of  sauce  much  used  in  India,  con- 
taining garlic,  pepper,  ginger,  and  other  strong  spices. 

2.  A  stew  of  fowl,  fish,  or  game,  cooked  with  curry. 
Curry  powder  ( Cookery),  a  condiment  used  for  making 

curry,  formed   of  various  materials,  including   strong 
spices,  as  pepper,  ginger,  garlic,  coriander  seed,  etc. 

Cur'ry  (kiir'ry),  v.  t.    To  flavor  or  cook  with  curry. 

Cur'ry-comb'  (kur'ri-kom'),  n.  A  kind  of  card  or 
comb  having  rows  of  metallic  teeth  or  serrated  ridges, 
used  in  currying  a  horse. 

Cur'ry-comb',  v.  l.    To  comb  with  a  currycomb. 

Curse  (kflrs),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cursed  (kflrst)  or 
Curst  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cursino.]  [AS.  cursian,  corsian, 
perh.  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Dan.  korse  to  make  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  Sw.  korsa,  fr.  Dan.  &  Sw.  kors  cross,  Icel. 
kross,  all  these  Scand.  words  coming  fr.  OF.  crois,  croiz, 
fr.  L.  cj-uz  cross.  Cf.  Cross.]  1.  To  call  upon  divine  or 
supernatural  power  to  send  injury  upon ;  to  imprecate 
evil  upon ;  to  execrate. 

Thou  Shalt  not . . .  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people.    Ex.  xxii.  28. 
Ere  sunset  1  '11  make  thee  curse  the  deed.  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  great  evil  upon  ;  to  be  the  cause  of  serious 
harm  or  unhappiness  to  ;  to  furnish  with  that  which 
will  be  a  cause  of  deep  trouble ;  to  afflict  or  injure  griev- 
ously ;  to  harass  or  torment. 

On  impious  realms  and  barbarous  kings  impose 

Thy  plagues,  and  curse  'em  with  such  sons  as  those.    Pope. 

To  curse  by  bell,  hook,  and  candle.    See  under  Bell. 
Curse,  V.  i.    To  utter  imprecations  or  curses ;  to  affirm 
or  deny  with  imprecations ;  to  swear. 

Then  began  he  to  curse  and  to  swear.    3tatt.  xxvi.  74. 

His  spirits  hear  me, 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.  Shak. 

Curse,  n.    [AS.  curs.    See  Cuese,  v.  t.]     1.  An  in- 
vocation of,  or  prayer  for,  harm  or  injury  ;  malediction. 
Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity. 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses.    Shak. 

2.  Evil  pronounced  or  invoked  upon  another,  solemnly, 
or  in  passion ;  subjection  to,  or  sentence  of,  divine  con- 
demnation. 

The  priest  shall  write  these  curses  in  a  book.    Num.  v.  2S. 
Curses,  like  chickens,  come  home  to  roost.    Old  Proverb. 

3.  The  cause  of  great  liarm,  evil,  or  misfortune ;  that 
which  brings  evU  or  severe  affliction  ;  torment. 

The  common  curiae  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance.    Shak. 
All  that  I  eat,  or  drink,  or  shall  beget. 
Is  propagated  cnr.'ie.  Milton 

The  curse  of  Scotland  ( Card  Playing),  tlie  nine  of  dia» 
monds.  —  Not  worth  a  curse.    See  under  Cress. 

Syn.  —  Malediction;  imprecation;  execration.  See 
Malediction. 

Curs'ed  (kdrs'Sd),  a.  Deserving  a  curse  ;  execrable ; 
hateful ;  detestable ;  abominable. 

Let  us  fly  this  cursed  place.  Milton. 

This  cursed  quarrel  be  no  more  renewed.      Ih-yden, 
Curs'ed-ly,  adv.    in  a  cursed  manner ;  miserably ;  In 
a  manner  to  be  detested  ;  enormously.     [Low] 

Curs'ed-neSB,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  under  a  curse 
or  of  being  doomed  to  execration  or  to  evil. 

2.  Wickedness;  sin;  cursing.  Chatwer. 

3.  Shrewishness.    "My  wife's  cMrsetinew."    Chaucer, 
Curs'er  (kdrs'ei),  n.     One  who  curses. 

Cur'ship  (kfir'ship),  n.  [Cur  -\-  -ship.]  The  state 
of  being  a  cur  ;  one  who  is  currish.     [Jocose] 

How  durst  he,  I  say,  oppose  thy  curship  f    JIudibras. 

Cur'si-ta'ting  (kflr'sT-ta'ting),  a.  [See  Cuesitob.] 
Moving  about  slightly.     [R.]  H.  Bushnell. 

Cur'si-tor  (kfir'sT-ter),  n.     [LL.  cursitor,  equiv.  to  L. 
cursor,  fr.  cursare  to  run  hither  and  thither,  fr.  currere  ■ 
to  run.     See  Cueeent,  and  cf.  Cuesoe.]    1.  A  courier 
or  runner.     [Obs.]     "  Cursiiors  to  and  iro."     Holland. 

2.  (Eng.  Law)  An  oflicer  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
whose  business  is  to  make  out  original  writs. 

Cur'slve  (kfir'sTv),  a.  [LL.  cursivus :  cf.  F.  cursif. 
See  CuRsiTOE.]    Running ;  flowing. 

Cursive  hand,  a  running  handwriting. 

Cur'slve,  n.    1.  A  character  used  in  cursive  writing. 

2.  A  manuscript,  especially  of  the  New  Testament, 
written  in  small,  connected  characters  or  in  a  running 
hand ;  —  opposed  to  uncial.  Shipley. 

Cur'sor  (kfir'sSr),  n.  [L.,  a  runner.  See  Cursitoe.] 
Any  part  of  a  mathematical  instrument  that  moves  or 
slides  backward  and  forward  upon  another  part. 

Cur'so-ra-ry  (-so-ra-ry),  a.     Cursory  ;  hasty.     [Obs.] 
With  a  cursorary  eye  o'erglanced  the  articles.      Shak. 

II  Cur-SO'reS  (kiir-so'rez\  n.  pi.  [L.  cursor,  pi.  cur- 
sores,  a  runner.]  (Zool.)  (a)  An  order  of  running  birds, 
including  the  ostrich,  emu,  and  allies;  the  Ratitae.  (6)  A 
group  of  running  spiders  ;  the  wolf  spiders. 

Cur-so'rl-al  (ktir-so'ri-al),  a.  (Zool.)  (a)  Adapted 
to  running  or  walking,  and  not  to  prehension ;  as,  the 
limbs  of  the  horse  are  cursorial.  See  Illust.  of  AvBS. 
(J)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cursores. 

Cur'so-ri-ly  (kQr's6-ri-ly),  adv.  In  a  running  or 
hasty  manner ;  carelessly. 

Cur'SO-rl-nesS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  cursory ;  su- 
perficial performance  ;  as,  cursoriness  of  view. 

Cur'SO-ry  (ktJr's6-ry),  a.  [L.  cursorius,  fr.  cursor. 
See  Cursor.]    1.  Ruiming  about ;  not  stationary.  [Obs.] 

2.  Characterized  by  haste ;  hastily  or  superficially  per- 
formed ;  slight ;  superficial ;  careless. 

Events  far  too  important  to  he  treated  in  a  cursory  manner. 

Mallam. 

Curst  (kfirst),  imp.  &p.p.  of  Cuese. 

Curst,  a.  [See  Cuese.]  Froward;  malignant;  mis- 
chievous; malicious;  snarling.     [Obs.] 

Though  his  mind 
Be  ne'er  so  curst,  his^tongue  is  kind.     Crashaw. 

Curst'ful-ly  (-ful-lj^),  adv.  Peevishly;  vexatiously; 
detestably.     [Obs.]    "  Curstfully  mad."  Marston. 
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CorSt'neSS  (kfirst'nSs),  n.     Peevishness;  malignity; 

frowardness ;  crabbedness ;  surliness.     [06s.]         Shak. 

Curt  (kflrt),  a.     [L.  curtus ;  cf.  Skr.  kari  to  cut.     Cf. 

Cdetail.]     Characterized  by  excessive  brevity ;  short ; 

rudely  concise ;  as,  curt  limits ;  a  curt  answer. 

The  curt,  yet  comprehensive  reply.         (T.  Irving. 

Cur-tall'  (kiir-tal'),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Curtailed 

(-tald') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  CuKTAtLiNO.]     [See  Ccktal.] 

To  cut  off  the  end  or  tail,  or  any  part,  of ;  to  shorten ;  to 

abridge ;  to  diminish ;  to  lessen ;  to  reduce. 

I,  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion.      S/iak. 
Our  incomes  have  been  curtai/erf  /  his  salary  has  been  doubled. 

Macaiuuy. 

Cur'tall  (kQr'tal),  n.  (Arch.)  The  scroll  termination 
of  any  architectural  member,  as  of  a  step,  etc. 

Cur'tall  dog'  (dSg' ;  115).  A  dog  with  a  docked 
tail;  formerly,  the  dog  of  a  person  not  qualified  to 
course,  which,  by  the  forest  laws,  must  have  its  tail  cut 
short,  partly  as  a  mark,  and  partly  from  a  notion  that 
the  tail  is  necessary  to  a  dog  in  running ;  hence,  a  dog 
not  fit  for  sporting. 

Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  in  some  affairs.  S/tak. 

Cur-tail'er  (ktir-tal'er),  n.     One  who  curtails. 

Cur-tall'ment  (kiir-tal'ment),  ».  The  act  or  result  of 
curtailing  or  cutting  off.  Bancroft. 

Cur'taln  (kflr'tin;  48),  n.  [OE.  corlin,  curtin,  fr. 
OF.  cortine,  curtine,  F.  courtine,  LL.  corlina,  curtain 
(m  senses  1  and  2),  also,  small  court,  small  inclosure 
surrounded  by  walls,  from  cortis  court.      See  Court.] 

1.  A  hanging  screen  intended  to  darken  or  conceal, 
and  admitting  of  being  drawn  back  or  up,  and  reclosed 
at  pleasure  ;  esp.,  drapery  of  cloth  or  lace  hanging  round 
a  bed  or  at  a  window;  in  theaters,  and  like  places,  a 
movable  screen  for  concealing  the  stage. 

2.  (Fort.)  That  part  of  the  rampart  and  parapet  which 
is  between  two  bastions  or  two  gates.  See  Illustrations 
of  Ravelin  and  Bastion. 

3.  {Arch.)  That  part  of  a  wall  of  a  building  which  is 
between  two  pavilions,  towers,  etc. 

4.  A  flag  ;  an  ensign  ;  —  in  contempt.     [Ofo.]      Shak. 
Behind  the  curtain,  in  concealment ;  in  secret.  —  Curtain 

lecture,  a  querulous  lecture  given  by  a  wife  to  her  hus- 
band within  the  bed  curtains,  or  in  bed.    Jerrold. 

A  curtain  lecture  is  worth  all  the  sermons  in  the  world  for  ■ 
teaching  the  virtues  of  patience  and  long-suffering.  W.  Irving. 
—  The  curtain  falls,  the  performance  closes.  —  The  curtain 
rises,  the  performance  begins.  —To  draw  the  curtain,  to 
close  it  over  an  object,  or  to  remove  it ;  hence  :  (o)  To  liide 
or  to  disclose  an  object,  (b)  To  commence  or  close  a  per- 
formance. —  To  drop  the  curtain,  to  end  the  tale,  or  close 
the  performance. 

Cur'taln,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Curtained  (-tind ;  48) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cuktainins.]  To  inclose  as  with  cur- 
tains ;  to  furnish  with  curtains. 

So  when  the  sun  in  bed 

Curtained  with  cloudy  red.  Milton. 

Cnr'tal  (kfir'tal),   a.      [OF.  courtault,  F.   courtaud, 

having  a  docked  tail  (cf.  It.  cortaldo),  fr.  court  short,  L. 

curtus.    See  Cukt,  and  Curtail.]    Curt ;  brief ;  laconic. 

Essays  and  curtat  aphorisms.  Milton. 

Curtal  dog.    See  Curtail  dog. 

Cur'tal,  n.  A  horse  with  a  docked  tail ;  hence,  any- 
thing cut  short.     [06s.]  Nares. 

Cnr'tal  ax'  (aks'),  Cur'tle  ax'  (-t'l),  Curtelasse 

(kflrt'lds).     A  corruption  of  Cutlass. 

Cur'tal  War  (fri'er).  A  friar  who  acted  as  porter 
at  the  gate  of  a  monastery.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cur-ta'na  (kiir-ta'na),  n.  The  pointless  sword  carried 
before  English  monarchs  at  their  coronation,  and  em- 
blematically considered  as  the  sword  of  mercy  ;  —  also 
called  the  sword  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

Cur'tate  (kfir'tat),  a.  [L.  citrtatus,  p.  p.  of  eurtare 
to  shorten,  fr.  c«Was.  See  Curt.]  (^si?-o». )  Shortened 
or  reduced ;  —  said  of  the  distance  of  a  planet  from  the 
sun  or  earth,  as  measured  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or 
the  distance  from  the  sun  or  earth  to  that  point  where  a 
perpendicular,  let  fall  from  the  planet  upon  the  plane 
«f  the  ecliptic,  meets  the  ecliptic. 

Curtate  cycloid.    (Math.)  See  Cycloid. 

Cur-ta'tlon  (ktir-ta'shuu),  n.  {Astron.)  The  interval 
by  which  the  curtate'  distance  of  a  planet  is  less  than  the 
true  distance. 

Cur-teln'  (kiir-tan'),  re.     Same  as  Curtana. 

Cur-teiS'  (kiSr-tes'),  a.    Courteous.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Cur'te-sy  (kflr'te-sy),  n. ;  pi.  Curtesies  f-siz).  [Ei- 
ther fr.  courtesy,  the  lands  being  held  as  it  were  by 
favor ;  or  fr.  court  (LL.  curtis),  the  husband  being  re- 
garded as  holding  the  lands  as  a  vassal  of  the  court. 
See  Court,  Courtesy.]  (Law)  The  life  estate  which  a 
husband  has  in  the  lands  of  his  deceased  wife,  which  by 
the  common  law  takes  effect  where  he  has  had  issue  by 
her,  born  alive,  and  capable  of  inheriting  the  lands. 

3Iozley  &  W. 

Cur'tl-lage  (kflr'tl-laj),  n.  [OF.  cortillage,  curtillage, 
fr.  cortil  court,  courtyard,  LL.  cortis  court.  See  Court.] 
(Law)  A  yard,  courtyard,  or  piece  of  ground,  included 
within  the  fence  surrounding  a  dwelling  house.    Siirrill. 

Curt'ly  (kflrt'ly),  adv.     In  a  curt  manner. 

Curt'ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  curt. 

Curt'sy  (kfirt'sy),  re.  Same  as  Courtesy,  an  act  of 
respect. 

Cu'rule  (ku'rul),  a.  [L.  curulis,  fr.  currus  a  chariot : 
cf.  F.  cttrule.!     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  chariot. 

2.  (Eom.  Antiq.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  kind  of  chair 
appropriated  to  Roman  magistrates  and  dignitaries  ;  per- 
taining to,  having,  or  conferring,  the  right  to  sit  in  the 
curule  chair  ;  hence,  official. 

(t^^  The  curule  chair  was  usuallv  shaped  like  a  camp 
stool,  and  provided  with  curved  legs.  It  was  at  first  or- 
namented with  ivory,  and  later  sometimes  made  of  ivory 
and  inlaid  \v\t\\  gold. 

Cnnile  dignity,  right  of  sitting  in  the  curule  chair. 

II  CU;ru'ro  (koo-roo'ro),  re.  [Chilian  name.]  (Zool.) 
A  Chilian  burrowing  rodent  of  the  genus  Spalacopus. 


Cur'val  (kOr'vdl),  Cur'vant  (-vant),  a. 

p.  pr.'\     (i/er. )  Bowed ;  bent;  curved. 


[L.  curvans, 


Curve. 


Cur'vate  (kQr'vSy,     1  a.     [L.  curvatus,  p.  p.  of  ctir- 

Cur'va-ted  (-vS-ted),  J  vare  to  curve,  fr.  curvus. 
See  Curve.]     Bent  in  a  regular  form ;  curved. 

Cur-va'tion  (kur-va'shtin),  re.  [L.  curvatio.']  The  act 
of  bending  or  crooking. 

Cur'va-tive  (kQr'va-tTv),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  mar- 
gins only  a  little  curved  ;  —  said  of  leaves.  Henslow. 

Cur'va-ture  (kfir'va-tiar ;  135),  re.  [L.  curvatura.  See 
Curvate.]  1.  The  act  of  curving,  or  the  state  of  being 
bent  or  curved  ;  a  curving  or  bending,  normal  or  abnor- 
mal, as  of  a  line  or  surface  from  a  rectilinear  direction  ; 
a  bend ;  a  curve.  Cowper. 

The  elegant  curvature  of  their  fronds.        Darwin. 

2.  (3fath.)  The  amount  or  degree  of  bending  of  a 
mathematical  curve,  or  the  tendency  at  any  point  to  de- 
part from  a  tangent  drawn  to  the  curve  at  that  point. 

Aberrancy  of  curvature  (Geom.),  the  deviation  of  a  curve 
from  a  circular  form.  —  Absolute  curvature.  See  under 
Absolute.  —  Angle  of  curvature  (6V'0»i.),  one  that  ex- 
presses the  amount  of  curvature  of  a  curve.  —  Chord  of 
curvature.  See  under  Chord.  —  Circle  of  curvature.  See 
Osciilati7i(/  circle  of  a  cun-e,  under  Circle.  —  Curvature  of 
the  spine  \Mcd.),  an  abnormal  curving  of  the  spine,  espe- 
cially in  a  lateral  direction.  —  Radius  of  curvature,  the 
radius  of  the  circle  of  curvature,  or  osculatory  circle,  at 
any  point  of  a  curve. 

Curve  (kOrv),  a.  [L.  curvus  bent,  curved.  See 
Curb.]  Bent  without  angles;  crooked;  curved;  as,  a 
curve  line  ;  a  curve  surface. 

Curve,  re.     [See  Curve,   a..  Curb.]      1.  A  bending 
without  angles  ;  that  which  is  bent ; 
a  flexure ;  as,  a  curve  in  a  railway  or 
canal. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  line  described   ac- 
cording to  some  law,  and  having  no  finite  portion  of  it  a 
straight  line. 

Axis  of  a  curve.  See  imder  Axis.  —  Curve  of  quickest 
descent.  See  Brachystochrone.  —  Curve  tracing  (Math.), 
the  process  of  determining  the  shape,  location,  singular 
points,  and  other  peculiarities  of  a  curve  from  its  equa- 
tion.—Plane  curve  (Geom.),  a  curve  such  that  when  a 
plane  passes  through  three  points  of  the  curve,  it  passes 
through  all  the  other  points  of  the  curve.  Any  other 
curve  is  called  a  curve  of  double  curvature,  or  a  twisted 
curve. 

Curve,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Curved  (kQrvd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  t'6.re.  CuEViNO.]  [L.  cttrvare,ii.  cuj'vus.  See  Curve, 
a.,  Curb.]  To  bend;  to  crook;  as,  to  curve  a  line;  to 
curve  a  pipe ;  to  cause  to  swerve  from  a  straight  course  ; 
as,  to  curve  a  ball  in  pitching  it. 

Curve,  V.  i.  To  bend  or  turn  gradually  from  a  given 
direction  ;  as,  the  road  curves  to  the  right. 

Curv'ed-ness  (-ed-nSs),  «.    The  state  of  being  curved. 

Cur'vet  (kQr'vet  or  ktir-vet' ;  277),  re.  [OE.  corvei,  It. 
corvetta:  cf.  F.  courbette.  See  Curve,  and  cf.  Cor- 
VETTO.]  1.  (Man.)  A  particular  leap  of  a  horse,  when 
he  raises  both  his  fore  legs  at  once,  equally  advanced, 
and,  as  his  fore  legs  are  falling,  raises  his  hind  legs,  so 
that  all  his  legs  are  in  the  air  at  once. 

2.  A  prank ;  a  frolic. 

Cur'vet,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Curveted  or  -vetted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Curveting  or  -vetting.]  [Cf.  It.  cor- 
vettare.  See  Curvet,  re.]  1.  To  make  a  curvet ;  to  leap ; 
to  bound.     "  Oft  and  high  he  did  curvet."  Drayton. 

2.  To  leap  and  frisk  ;  to  frolic.  Shak. 

Cur'vet,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  curvet.  Landor. 

Cur'vl-cau'date  (kdr'vT-ka'dSt)',  a.  [L.  curvus  bent 
-{- E.  caudate.^    (Zool.)  Having  a  curved  or  crooked  taU. 

Cur'vi-COS'tate  (kfir'vT-kos'tSt),  a.  [L.  curvus  -J-  E. 
costate.2     (Bot.)    Having  bent  ribs. 

Cur'Vi-den'tate  (kfir'vT-den'tat),  a.  [L.  curvus  -f  E. 
dentate.'^    Having  curved  teeth. 

Cur'vi-form  (kfir'vi-fSrm),  a.  [L.  curvus  -f  -form.^ 
Having  a  curved  form. 

Cur'vl-lln'e-ad  (kfir'vl-ltn'e-ad),  re.  (Geom.)  An  in- 
strument for  drawing  curved  lines. 

Cur'vi-lin'e-al  (-al),  I  a.     [L.  curvus  bent  -f-  E.  lin- 

Cur'vi-Un'e-ar  (-er),  (  eal,  linear.']  Consisting  of, 
or  bounded  by,  curved  lines ;  as,  a  curvilinear  figure. 

Cur'Vi-Un'e-ar'l-ty  (-ar'i-ty),  re.  The  state  of  being 
curvilinear  or  of  being  bounded  by  curved  lines. 

Cur'vi-lin'e-ar-ly  (-er-ly),  adv.  In  a  curvilinear 
manner. 

Cur'vi-nerved'  (-nervd'),  a.  [L.  curvus  bent  +  E. 
nerve.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  ribs  or  the  veins  of  the  leaves 
curved  ;  —  called  also  curvinervate  and  curve-veined. 

Cur'vi-ros'tral  (-rSs'tral),  a.  [L.  curvus  -)-  E.  ros- 
tral.]    (Zool.)  Having  a  crooked  beak,  as  the  crossbill. 

II  Cur'Vi-ros'tres  (-ros'trez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  curvus 
curved  -f-  rost7-um  heak,  rostrum.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of 
passerine  birds,  including  the  creepers  and  nuthatches. 

Cur'Vi-se'ri-al  (-se'rl-al),  a.  [L.  curvus  bent  +  E. 
serial.]  (Bot.)  Distributed  in  a  curved  line,  as  leaves 
along  a  stem. 

Cur'vi-ty  (kQr'vi-ti?),  re.  [L.  curvitas,  from  curvus 
bent :  cf.  F.  cui'vi/e.]  The  state  of  being  curved ;  a 
bending  in  a  regular  form  ;  crookedness.  Holder. 

Cur'VO-graph  (kfir'vS-graf ),  n.  [L.  curvus  bent  + 
-graph.]     (Geom.)  An  arcograph. 

Cush'at  (koosh'St);  re.  [AS.  cusceote.l  (Zool.)  The 
ringdove  or  wood  pigeon. 

Scarce  with  the  cushat's  homely  song  can  vie.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cush'ew-bird  (kush'u-berd'),  re.  (Zool.)  The  galea- 
ted  curassow.     See  Curassow. 

Cush'ion  (kSSsh'tln),  n.  [OE.  cuischun,  qnisshen, 
OF.  coissin,  cuissin,  F.  cou.^.Hn,  fr.  (assimied)  LL.  cvlci- 
tinum,  dim.  of  L.  cvlcila  cusliion,  mattress,  pillow.  See 
Quilt,  and  cf.  Counterpoint  a  coverlet.]  1.  A  case  or 
bag  stuffed  with  some  soft  and  elastic  material,  and  used 
to  sit  or  recline  upon ;  a  soft  pillow  or  pad. 

Two  cushions  stuffed  with  straw,  the  seat  to  raise.  Driiden. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  cushion  in  properties  or  use ; 


as :  (a)  a  pad  on  which  gilders  cut  gold  leaf ;  (6)  a  mass 
of  steam  in  the  end  of  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine  to 
receive  the  impact  of  the  piston  ;  (c)  the  elastic  edge  of 
a  billiard  table. 

3.  A  riotous  kind  of  dance,  formerly  common  at  wed- 
dings ;  —  called  also  cushion  dance.  Halliwell. 

Cushion  capital.  (Arch.)  (a)  A  capital  so  sculptured  as 
to  appear  like  a  cushion  pressed  down  by  the  weight  of 
its  entablature,  (b)  A  name  given  to  a  form  of  capital, 
much  used  in  the  Romanesque  style,  modeled  like  a 
bowl,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  cut  away  on  four  sides, 
leaving  vertical  faces.  —  Cushion  star  (Zool.),  a  pentago- 
nal starfish  belonging  to  Goviaster,  Astroyonium,  and 
other  allied  genera ;  —  so  called  from  its  form. 

Cush'ion  (koosh'un),  v.  t.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Cushioned 
(-Qnd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Cushioning.]  1.  To  seat  or  place 
on,  or  as  on,  a  cushion. 

Many  who  are  cushioned  on  thrones  would  have  remained  in 
obscurity.  Bolingbroke. 

2.  To  furnish  with  cushions ;  as,  to  cushion  a  chaise. 

3.  To  conceal  or  cover  up,  as  under  a  cushion. 
Cushioned  hammer,  a  dead-stroke  hammer.    See  under 

Dead-stroke. 

Cush'ion-et  (koosh'un-St),  re.  [OF.  coissinet,  F.  cous- 
sinet.  See  Cushion,  and  cf.  Coussinet.]  A  little  cushion. 

Cush'ion-less,  a.    Not  furnished  with  a  cushion. 

Rows  of  long,  cushionless  benches,  supplying  the  place  of 
pews.  Hawthotw. 

Cush'lon-y  (-y),  a.    Like  a  cushion ;  soft ;  pliable. 

A  flat  and  cushiony  nose.  Dickens. 

Cush'lte  (kiish'it),  re.    A  descendant  of  Cush,  the  son 
of  Ham  and  grandson  of  Noah. 
Cusk  (ktisk),  re.    (Zool.)  A  large,  edible,  marine  fish 


Cusk  (Brosmius  brosme). 

(Brosmius  brosme),  allied  to  the  cod,  common  on  the 

northern  coasts  of   Europe  and  America;  —  called  also 

tusk  and  torsk. 

Custln  (kiis'kin),  re.    A  kind  of  drinking  cup.    [Obs.'\ 

Cusp  (kiisp),  re.   [L.  cuspis,  -idis,  point,  pointed  end.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  triangular  projection  from  the  intrados 
of  an  arch,  or  frem  an  inner  curve  of  tracery. 

2.  (Asirol.)  The  beginning  or  first  entrance  of  any 
house  in  the  calculations  of  nativities,  etc. 

3.  (Astron.)  The  point  or  horn  of  the  crescent  moon 
or  other  crescent-shaped  luminary.  . 

4.  (Math.)  A  point  at  which  two  branches  of  / 
a  curve  meet,  terminate,  and  are  tangent  to  each    ^y 
other.                                                                         "*\^ 

5.  (Anat.)  A  prominence  or  point,  especially         \ 
on  the  crown  of  a  tooth.  ' 

6.  (Bot.)  A  sharp  and  rigid  point.  Cusp,  4. 
Cusp,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cusped  (kiSspt) ;   p.  pr, 

&  vb.  re.  CusPiNG.]    To  furnish  with  a  cusp  or  cusps. 

Cus'pa-ted  (kiis'pa-t5d),  a.   Ending  in  a  point. 

Cus'pld  (kiis'pid),  re.  [See  Cusp.]  (Anat.)  One  of 
the  canine  teeth  ;  —  so  called  from  having  but  one  point 
or  cusp  on  the  crovm.     See  Tooth. 

Cus'pi-dal  (-pT-dal),  a.  [From  L.  cuspis,  cuspidis. 
See  Cusp.]     Ending  in  a  point. 

Cus'pl-date  (-dat),  v.  t.     To  make  pointed  or  sharp. 

Cus'pl-date  (kiis'pT-dat),  I  a.    [L.  cuspidatus,  p.  p.  of 

Cus'pl-da'ted  (-da'ted),  I  cuspidare  to  make  point- 
ed, fr.  cuspis.  See  Cusp.]  Hav- 
ing a  sharp  end,  like  the  point 
of  a  spear  ;  terminating  in  a 
hard  point;  as,  a  cuspidate 
leaf. 

Cus'pi-dor   (-dor),  re.     [Pg. ' 
cuspideira,  fr.  cuspir  to  spit.]  Cuspidate  Leaf. 

Any  ornamental  vessel  used  as 

a  spittoon  ;  hence,  to  avoid  the  common  term,  a  spittoon 
of  any  sort. 

II  Cus'pis  (kus'pTs),  re.     [L.]    A  point ;  a  sharp  end. 

Cus'tard  (kiis'terd),  re.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  OE. 
crustade,  crustaie,  a  pie  made  with  a  crust,  fr.  L.  crus- 
tatus  covered  with  a  crust,  p.  p.  of  crustare,  fr.  crusta 
crust ;  cf .  OF.  croustade  pasty,  It.  crostata,  or  F.  cou- 
iarde.  See  Crust,  and  cf.  Crustated.]  A  mixture  of 
milk  and  eggs,  sweetened,  and  baked  or  boiled. 

Custard  apple  (iJo<.),  a  low  tree  or 
shrub  of  tropical  America,  includ- 
ing several  species  of  Anona  (A. 
squamosa,  reticulata,  etc.),  having 
a  romidish  or  ovate  fruit  the  size 
of  a  small  orange,  containing  a 
soft,  yellowish,  edible  pulp.  —  Cus- 
tard cofan,  pastry,  or  crust,  which 
covers  or  coffins  a  custard.    [Ois.] 

„      .     .      „  «,  ,.-,>  rr,       '         Custard  Apple. 

Cus'tOde  (kiis'tod),  re.  [F.  or 
It.  ciislode,  fr.  L.  custos,  -odis.]    See  Custodian. 

Cus-tO'dl-al  (kiSs-to'di-ol),  a.  [Cf.  F.  custodial,  fr. 
L.  ciistodia.  See  Custody.]  Relating  to  custody  or 
guardianship. 

Cus-tO'di-an  (kiis-to'di-on),  re.  [From  Custody.] 
One  who  has  care  or  custody,  as  of  some  public  building ; 
a  keeper  or  superintendent. 

Cus-to'di-an-ship,  re.     Office  or  duty  of  a  custodian. 

Cus-tO'di-er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  custodiants.]  A  custo- 
dian.    [Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Cus'to-dy  (kQs'to-d^),  n.  [L.  custodia,  fr.  cu.Hos 
guard ;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  KevBav  to  hide,  and  E.  hide. 
See  Hide  to  cover.]  1.  A  keeping  or  guarding ;  care, 
watch,  inspection,  for  keeping,  preservation,  or  security. 
A  fleet  of  thirty  ships  for  the  cuslodi/  of  the  narrow  seas.  Bacon. 

2.  Judicial  or  penal  safe-keeping. 

Jailer,  take  him  to  thy  cu.'^todt/.  Shak* 
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use,    unite,   rude,   full,   tip,   iim ;     pity;     food,   td'ot;     oat,   oil;     chair;     go;     sing,   ink;     tlien,   thin;     boN;    zh=E  in  axure. 
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3.  State  of  being  guarded  and  watched  to  prevent  es- 
cape ;  restraint  of  liberty  ;  confinement ;  imprisonment. 

What  peace  will  be  given 
To  us  enslaved,  but  custody  severe, 
And  stripes  and  arbitrary  punishment  ?      MUtoiu 
Cns'tOm  (kus'tum),  n.    [OF.  custume,  costume,  An- 
glo-Norman cousiome,  P.  coutume,  fr.   (assumed)   LL. 
consuetumen  custom,  habit,  fr.  L.  consuetudo,  -dinis,  £r. 
oonsuescere  to  accustom,  verb  inchoative  f  r.  consuere  to 
be  accustomed ;  con-  -|-  suere  to  be  accustomed,  prob. 
originally,  to  make  one's  own,  fr.  the  root  of  suvs  one's 
own;  akin  to  E.  so,  adv.    Cf.  Consuetude,  Costume.] 

1.  Frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act ;  way  of  act- 
ing common  to  many ;  ordinary  manner  ;  habitual  prac- 
tice ;  usage ;  method  of  doing  or  living. 

And  teach  auitoins  which  are  not  lawful.    Acts  xvi.  21. 
Moved  beyond  his  custom,  Gama  said.       Tetmyson. 
A  custom 
More  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance.     Shak. 

2.  Habitual  buying  of  goods ;  practice  of  frequenting, 
as  a  shop,  manufactory,  etc.,  for  making  purchases  or 
giving  orders ;  business  support. 

Let  him  have  your  custom,  but  not  your  votes.    Addison. 

3.  (Law)  Long-established  practice,  considered  as  un- 
written law,  and  resting  for  authority  on  long  consent ; 
usage.     See  Usage,  and  Presckiption. 

11^°*  Usage  is  a  fact.  Custom  is  a  law.  There  can  be 
no  custom  without  usage,  though  there  may  be  nsage 
without  custom.  Wliarton. 

4.  Familiar  acquaintance  ;  familiarity.     [06*.] 

Age  can  not  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.  Shal: 

OoBtom  of  merchants,  a  system  or  code  of  customs  by 
which  affairs  of  commerce  are  regulated.  —  General  cus- 
toms,  those  which  extend  over  a  state  or  kingdom.  —  Par- 
ticular customs,  those  which  are  hmited  to  a  city  or  dis- 
trict ;  as,  the  customs  of  Loudon. 
Syn.  —  Practice ;  fashion.  See  Habit,  and  Usage. 
Cus'tom,  V.  i.     [Of.  OF.  coslumer.    Cf.  Accustom.] 

1.  To  make  familiar ;  to  accustom.     [06s.]         Gray. 

2.  To  supply  with  customers.     [OJj.]  Bacon, 
Cna'tom,  v.  i.    To  have  a  custom.     [06s.] 

On  a  bridge  he  custometh  to  fight.  Spenser. 

Cus'tom,  K.  [OF.  coustume,  F.  coutume,  tax,  i.  e., 
the  usual  tax.  See  Ist  Custom.]  1.  The  customary  toll, 
tax,  or  tribute. 

Render,  therefore,  to  all  their  dues :  tribute  to  whom  tribute 
is  due  ;  custom  to  whom  custom.  Rom.  xiii.  7. 

2.  pi.  Duties  or  tolls  imposed  by  law  on  commodities, 
imported  or  exported. 

Cus'tom,  iJ.  <.  To  pay  the  customs  of.  [Ois.]  Marlowe. 

Cus'tom-a-ble   (-a-b'l),  a.     [Of.   OF.   coustumable.'\ 

1.  Customary.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  More. 

2.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  customs  ;  dutiable. 
Cus'tom-a-ble-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  customable ; 

conformity  to  custom.     [06s.] 

Cus'tom-a-bly,  adv.     Usually.     [06s.]  Milton. 

Cus'tom-a-rl-ly  (-S-rt-ly),  adv.  In  a  customary  man- 
ner ;  habitually. 

Cus'tom-a-rl-neSS,  n.    Quality  of  being  customary. 

Cus'tom-a-ry  (kas'tum-S-ry),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  cousiu- 
mier,  F.  cottiumier.    See  Custom,  and  cf.  Customer.] 

1.  Agreeing  with,  or  established  by,  custom ;  estab- 
lished by  common  usage  ;  conventional ;  habitual. 

Even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment.  Shak. 

A  formal  customary  attendance  upon  the  offices.    South. 

2.  (Law)  Holding  or  held  by  custom ;  as,  customary 
tenants  ;  customary  service  or  estate. 

Cus'tOm-a-ry,  n.  [OF.  coustumier,  F.  couiumier.l 
A  book  containing  laws  and  usages,  or  customs ;  as,  the 
Customary  of  the  Normans.  Coivell. 

Cus'tom-er  (kus'tum-er),  n,  [A  doublet  of  custom- 
ary, a. :  cf.  LL.  cuslumarius  toll  gatherer.    See  Custom.] 

1.  One  who  collects  customs  ;  a  toU  gatherer.     [06s.] 
The  customers  of  the  small  or  petty  custom  and  of  the  sub- 

lidy  do  demand  of  them  custom  for  kersey  cloths.        Ilaktuyt. 

2.  One  who  regularly  or  repeatedly  makes  purchases 
of  a  trader ;  a  purchaser ;  a  buyer. 

He  has  got  at  last  the  character  of  a  good  customer  ,*  by  this 
means  he  gets  credit  for  sometliing  considerable,  and  then 
never  pays  for  it.  Goldsmith. 

3.  A  person  with  whom  a  business  house  has  dealings ; 
as,  the  cttstomers  of  a  bank.  J.  A.  H.  Murray. 

4.  A  peculiar  person ;  —  in  an  indefinite  sense ;  as,  a 
queer  customer;  an  ugly  customer.    [_Colloq.'\    Dickens. 

5.  A  lewd  woman.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Cus'tom-hoase'  (-hous'),  n.  The  building  where  cus- 
toms and  duties  are  paid,  and  where  vessels  are  entered 
or  cleared. 

CuBtomhouse  broker,  an  agent  who  acts  for  merchants  in 
the  business  of  entering  and  clearing  goods  and  vessels. 

II  Cus'tos  (kus'tSs),  n.  ;  pi.  Custodes  (kiis-to'dez). 
[L.]     A  keeper ;  a  custodian ;  a  superintendent.    [05s.] 

CustoB  rotulomm  (rot'ii-lo'rum)  [LL.,  keeper  of  the 
roUs]  (.Eng.  Laic),  the  principal  justice  of  the  peace  in  a 
county,  who  is  also  keeper  of  the  roUs  and  records  of  the 
sessions  of  the  peace. 

Cus'trel  (kiis'trel),  n.  [OF.  coustillier.  See  Cois- 
TEiL.]    An  armor-bearer  to  a  knight.     [06s.] 

Cus'trel,  n.    See  Costrel.     [06s.]  Ainsworlh. 

Cus'tu-ma-ry  (-tii-ma-ry),  a.  See  Customary.  [06s.] 

Out  (kilt),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Cut  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Cutting.]  [OE.  cutten,  kitten,  ketten;  prob.  of  Celtic 
origin ;  cf.  W.  cwtaxt  to  shorten,  curtail,  dock,  cwta  bob- 
tailed,  cwt  tail,  skirt,  Gael,  ciilaich  to  shorten,  curtail, 
dock,  cutach  short,  docked,  ctU  a  bobtail,  piece,  Ir.  cut  a 
short  tail,  cutach  bobtailed.  Cf.  Coot.]  X.  To  separate 
the  parts  of  with,  or  as  with,  a  sharp  instrument ;  to 
make  an  incision  in ;  to  gash ;  to  sever  ;  to  divide. 

You  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast.         Shai:. 

Pope. 


Before  the  whistling  winds  the  vessels  fly. 
With  rapid  swiftness  cut  the  liquid  way. 


2.  To  sever  and  cause  to  fall  for  the  purpose  of  gath- 
ering ;  to  hew ;  to  mow  or  reap. 

Thy  servants  can  skill  to  cut  timber.    2  C/tron.  ii.  8. 

3.  To  sever  and  remove  by  cutting ;  to  cut  off ;  to 
dock ;  as,  to  cut  the  hair  ;  to  cut  the  naUs. 

4.  To  castrate  or  geld  ;  as,  to  cut  a  horse. 

5.  To  form  or  shape  by  cutting ;  to  make  by  incision, 
hewing,  etc.  ;  to  carve ;  to  hew  out. 

Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within. 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ?  Shak. 

Loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade.  Milton. 

6.  To  wound  or  hurt  deeply  the  sensibilities  of ;  to 
pierce  ;  to  lacerate ;  as,  sarcasm  cuts  to  the  quick. 

The  man  was  cut  to  the  heart.  Addison. 

7.  To  intersect ;  to  cross ;  as,  one  Une  cuts  another  at 
riglit  angles. 

8.  To  refuse  to  recognize ;  to  ignore ;  as,  to  cut  a  per- 
son in  the  street ;  to  cut  one's  acquaintance.     [Collog.^ 

9.  To  absent  one's  self  from ;  as,  to  cut  an  appoint- 
ment, a  recitation,  etc,     IColloq.'] 

An  English  tradesman  is  always  soUcitous  to  cut  the  shop 
whenever  he  can  do  so  with  impunity.  Thomas  Hamilton. 

To  cut  a  caper.  See  under  Caper.  —  To  cut  the  cards,  to 
divide  a  pack  of  cards  into  portions,  m  order  to  deternuue 
the  deal  or  the  trump,  or  to  change  the  cards  to  be  dealt. 

—  To  cut  a  dash  or  a  flgiu-e,  to  make  a  display.    [C'oHoiy.] 

—  To  cut  down,  (a)  To  sever  and  cause  to  fall ;  to  fell ; 
to  prostrate.  "Timber  .  .  .  cut  down  iu  the  mountains 
ofCilicia."  Knoiles.  (6)  To  put  down ;  to  abash  ;  to  hum- 
ble. [06s.]  "  So  great  is  his  natural  eloqueuce,  that  he 
CH/srfoicn  the  finest  orator."  Addison,  (c)  To  lessen  ;  to 
retrench;  to  curtail;  as,  to  cut  down  ex'penses.  (d)  (Knut.) 
To  razee  ;  as,  to  cut  down  a  frigate  into  a  sloop.  —  To  cut 
the  knot  or  the  Gordian  knot,  to  dispose  of  a  difficulty 
summarily ;  to  solve  it  by  prompt,  arbitrary  action,  rather 
than  by  skill  or  patience.  —  To  cut  lots,  to  determme  lots 
by  cutting  cards ;  to  draw  lots.  —  To  cut  off.  (a)  To  sever ; 
to  separate.  j  ^oujd  to  God,  .  .  . 

Tlie  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's.  Shak. 
(6)  To  put  to  an  untimely  death ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  to 
destroy.  "  Irenaeus  was  likewise  cut  o2?' by  martyrdom." 
Addison,  (e)  To  interrupt ;  as,  io  cut  off  communica- 
tion ;  to  cut  off  (the  flow  of)  steam  from  (the  boiler  to)  a 
steam  engine.  ((/)  To  intercept ;  as,  io  cut  off  an  enemy's 
retreat,  (e)  To  end  ;  to  finish  ;  as,  to  cut  off  further  de- 
bate. —  To  cut  out.  (a)  To  remove  by  cuttuig  or  carving; 
as,  to  cut  out  a  piece  from  a  board.  (6)  To  shape  or  form 
by  cutting;  as,  in  cut  out  a  garment.  "A  large  forest 
cut  out  into  walks."  Addison,  (c)  To  scheme;  to  con- 
trive ;  to  prepare  ;  as,  to  cut  out  work  for  another  day. 
"  Every  man  had  cut  out  a  place  for  himself."  Addison, 
(d)  To  step  in  and  take  the  place  of ;  to  supplant ;  as,  to 
cut  out  a  Ti\a.\.  [Colloq.]  (e)  To  debar.  "■  I  am  ctit  out 
from  anything  but  common  acknowledgments."  Pope. 
(/)  To  seize  and  carry  off  (a  vessel)  from  a  harbor,  or 
from  under  the  guns  of  an  enemy.  —  To  cut  to  pieces. 
(.a)  To  cut  into  pieces  ;  as,  to  cut  cloth  io  pieces.  (6)  To 
slaughter  ;  as,  to  cut  an  army  to  pieces.  —  To  cut  a  play 
{Drama),  to  shorten  it  by  leaving  out  passages,  to  adapt 
it  for  the  stage. — To  cut  rate8(iJo!7;o«rfs,  etc.),  to  reduce 
the  charges  for  transportation  below  the  rates  estab- 
lished between  competmg  hues.  —  To  cut  short,  to  arrest 
or  check  abruptly ;  to  bring  to  a  sudden  termination. 
"  Achilles  CM<  him  s/iort,  and  thus  replied."  Drijden. — 
To  cut  stick,  to  make  off  clandestinely  or  precipitately. 
[Slang]  —  To  cut  teeth,  to  put  forth  teeth ;  to  have  the 
teeth  pierce  through  the  gum  and  appear.  —  To  have 
cut  one's  eyeteeth,  to  be  sharp  and  knowing.  [  Colloq.]  — 
To  cut  one's  wisdom  teeth,  to  come  to  years  of  discretion. 

—  To  cut  imder,  to  undersell ;  as,  to  cut  under  a  competi- 
tor iu  trade.  —  To  cut  up.  (a)  To  cut  to  pieces  ;  as,  to  cut 
up  an  animal,  or  bushes.  (6)  To  damage  or  destroy ;  to 
injure  ;  to  wound ;  as,  to  cut  up  a  book  or  its  author  by 
severe  criticism.  "  This  doctrine  c^its  up  all  government 
by  the  roots."  Locke,  (c)  To  afflict;  to  discourage;  to 
demoralize ;  as,  the  death  of  his  friend  cut  him  up  terri- 
bly.   [Colloq.]    Thackeray. 

Cut  (ktit),  V.  i.  1.  To  do  the  work  of  an  edged  tool ; 
to  serve  in  dividing  or  gashing  ;  as,  a  knife  cuts  well. 

2.  To  admit  of  incision  or  severance  ;  to  yield  to  a  cut- 
ting instrument. 

Panels  of  white  wood  that  cuts  like  cheese.       Holmes. 

3.  To  perform  the  operation  of  dividing,  severing,  in- 
cising, intersecting,  etc. ;  to  use  a  cutting  instrument. 

He  saved  the  lives  of  thousands  by  his  manner  of  cutting  for 
the  stone.  Pope. 

4.  To  make  a  stroke  with  a  whip. 

5.  To  interfere,  as  a  horse. 

6.  To  move  or  make  off  quickly.     [Low'] 

7.  To  divide  a  pack  of  cards  into  two  portions  to  de- 
cide the  deal  or  trump,  or  to  change  the  order  of  the 
cards  to  be  dealt. 

To  cut  acrosa,  to  pass  over  or  through  in  the  most  direct 
way  ;  as,  to  cut  across  a  field.  —  To  cut  and  run,  to  make 
off  suddenly  and  quickly  ;  —  from  tlie  cutting  of  a  sliip's 
cable,  when  there  is  not  time  to  raise  the  anchor.   [Colloq.] 

—  To  cut  in  or  into,  to  interrupt ;  to  join  in  anything  sud- 
denly. —  To  cut  up.  (a)  To  play  pranks.  [CoHoq.]  (b)  To 
divide  into  portions  well  or  iU  ;  to  have  the  property  left 
at  one's  death  turn  out  well  or  poorly  when  divided  among 
heirs,  legatees,  etc.  [Slang)  "  When  I  die,  may  I  cut  up 
as  well  as  Morgan  Pendennis."  Thackeray. 

Cut,  n.  r.  An  opening  made  with  an  edged  instru- 
ment ;  a  cleft ;  a  gash  ;  a  slash ;  a  wound  made  by  cut- 
ting ;  as,  a  sword  cut. 

2.  A  stroke  or  blow  or  cutting  motion  with  an  edged 
instrument ;  a  stroke  or  blow  with  a  whip. 

3.  That  which  wounds  the  feelings,  as  a  harsh  remark 
or  criticism,  or  a  sarcasm ;  personal  discourtesy,  as  neg- 
lecting to  recognize  an  acquaintance  when  meeting  him  ; 
a  slight. 

Rip  called  him  by  name,  but  the  cur  snarled,  snapped  his  teeth, 
and  passed  on.    This  was  an  unkind  cut  indeed.  W.  Irving. 

4.  A  notch,  passage,  or  channel  made  by  cutting  or 
digging  ;  a  furrow ;  a  groove ;  as,  a  cut  for  a  railroad. 

This  great  cut  or  ditch  Sesostris  .  .  .  purposed  to  have  made 
a  great  deal  wider  and  deeper.  Knoiles. 

6.  The  surface  left  by  a  cut ;  as,  a  smooth  or  clear  cut. 


6.  A  portion  severed  or  cut  off ;  a  division ;  as,  a  eiH 
of  beef  ;  a  cut  of  timber. 

It  should  be  understood,  moreover,  .  .  .  that  the  groups  are 
not  arbitrary  cuts,  but  natural  groups  or  types.  liana. 

7.  An  engraved  block  or  plate ;  the  impression  from 
such  an  engraving  ;  as,  a  book  illustrated  with  fine  cuts. 

8.  (a)  The  act  of  dividing  a  pack  of  cards.  (6)  The 
right  to  divide  ;  as,  whose  cut  is  it  ? 

9.  Manner  in  which  a  thing  is  cut  or  formed ;  shape  ; 
style  ;  fashion  ;  as,  the  cut  of  a  garment. 

With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut.  Shai. 

10.  A  common  work  horse  ;  a  gelding.     [06s.] 

He  '11  buy  me  a  cut,  forth  for  to  ride.     Beau.  Jj-  Fl. 

11.  Tlie  failure  of  a  college  officer  or  student  to  be 
present  at  any  appointed  exercise.     \_CoUege  Cant] 

12.  A  skein  of  yarn.  Wright, 
A  cut  in  rates  {Railroad),  a  reduction  in  fare,  freight 

cliarges,  etc.,  below  the  estabhshed  rates.  —A  short  cut, 
a  cross  route  which  shortens  the  way  and  cuts  off  a  circu- 
itous passage.  —  The  cut  of  one's  jib,  the  general- appear- 
ance of  a  person.  [CoUoq.]  —  To  draw  cutB,  to  draw  lots, 
as  of  paper,  etc.,  cut  of  unequal  lengths. 

Now  draweth  cut  .  .  . 

The  which  that  hath  the  shortest  shall  begin.  Chaucer, 
Cut  (kut),  a.  1.  Gashed  or  divided,  as  by  a  cutting 
instrument. 

2.  Formed  or  shaped  as  by  cutting ;  carved. 

3.  Overcome  by  liquor  ;  tipsy.     [Slang] 

Cut  and  dried,  prepared  beforehand ;  not  spontaneous. 
—  Cut  glass,  glass  having  a  surface  ground  and  polished 
in  facets  or  figures.  —  Cut  nail,  a  nail  cut  by  machinery 
from  a  rolled  plate  of  iron,  in  distinction  from  a  wrought 
nail.  —  Cut  stone,  stone  hewn  or  chiseled  to  shape  after 
having  been  split  from  the  quarry, 

Cu-ta'ne-ous  (kfi-ta'ne-us),  a.  [Cf.  F.  eutanS,  fr. 
L.  cutis  skin.  See  Cuticle.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
skin  ;  existing  on,  or  affecting,  the  skin ;  as,  a  cutaneous 
disease  ;  cutaneous  absorption ;  cutaneous  respiration. 

Cut'a-way'  (kiif  a-wa'),  a.  Having  a  part  cut  off  or 
away  ;  having  the  corners  rounded  or  cut  away. 

Cutaway  coat,  a  coat  whose  skirts  are  cut  away  in  front 
so  as  not  to  meet  at  the  bottom. 

Cutch  (kiich ;  224),  n.    See  Catechu, 

Cutch,  n.    (Zool.)  See  Cultch. 

Cutch'er-y  (kuch'er-J^),  n.  [Hind,  kachahri.]  A 
Hindoo  hall  of  justice.  Malcom. 

Cute  (kut),  a,  [An  abbrev.  of  acute.]  Clever ;  sharp  j 
shrewd  ;  ingenious ;  cunning.     [Colloq.] 

Cute'neSB,  n.     Acuteness ;  cunning.     [Colloq.] 

Cut'  grass'  (kut'  gras').  A  grass  with  leaves  having 
edges  furnished  with  very  minute  hooked  prickles,  which 
form  a  cutting  edge  ;  one  or  more  species  of  Leersia. 

Cu'tl-Cle  (kii'tl-k'l),  n.  [L.  cuticula,  dim.  of  cutis  skin ; 
akin  to  E.  hide  skin  of  an  animal.]  1.  (Anat.)  The 
scarfskin  or  epidermis.    See  Skin. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  outermost  skin  or  pellicle  of  a  plant, 
found  especially  in  leaves  and  young  stems. 

3.  A  thin  skin  formed  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid. 
Cu-tlc'u-lar  (kiJ-tik'ii-ler),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  cuti- 
cle, or  external  coat  of  the  skin  ;  epidermal. 

Cu'tin  (ku'tin),  n.  [L.  cutis  skin,  outside.]  (Bot.) 
The  suljstance  which,  added  to  the  material  of  a  cell 
wall,  makes  it  waterproof,  as  in  cork. 

Cu'tln-1-za'tlon  (ku'tTn-I-za'shiin),  n.  (Bot.)  The 
conversion  of  cell  walls  into  a  material  which  repels 
water,  as  in  cork. 

Cu'tin-ize  (kii'tin-!z),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  change  into  cutin. 

llCu'tls  (kii'tTs),  n.  [L.  See  Cuticle.]  (Anat.) 
See  Dermis. 

Cut'lasB  (kiitlas),  n. ;  pi.  Cutlasses  (-5z).  [P.  cou- 
telas  (cf.  It.  coltellaccio),  augm.  fr.  L.  cultellus  a  small 
knife,  dim.  of 
culler  knife. 
See    Colter, 

and  cf.  Cur-  Cutlass. 

tal  as.]    a 

short,  heavy,  curving  sword,  used  in  the  navy.  See  Cur- 
tal  ax. 

-Cutlass  floh  (Zool.),  a  peculiar,  long,  thin,  marine  fish 
(Trichiurus 


>■  lepturus). 

Cut'Ier  (kut'ler),  n.  [OE.  coteler,  F.  coutelier,  LL. 
cultellariiis,  fr.  L.  cultellus.  See  Cutlass.]  One  who 
makes  or  deals  in  cutlery,  or  knives  and  other  cutting 
instruments. 

Cut'ler-y  (kiitler-jr),  n.    1.  The  business  of  a  cutler. 

2.  Edged  or  cutting  instruments,  collectively. 

Cut'let  (ktit'lgt),  n.  [F.  cotelette,  prop.,  little  rib, 
dim.  of  cote  rib,  fr.  L.  casta.  See  Coast.]  A  piece  of 
meat,  especially  of  veal  or  mutton,  cut  for  broiling. 

Cutling  (kut'lTng),  Ji.  [Cf.  Cuttle  a  knife.]  The 
art  of  making  edged  tools  or  cutlery.     [06s.]       Milton. 

Cut'-oH'  (kiit'Sf  ;  115),  n.  1.  That  which  cuts  off  or 
shortens,  as  a  nearer  passage  or  road. 

2.  (Mach.)  (a)  The  valve  gearing  or  mechanism  by 
which  steam  is  cut  off  from  entering  the  cylinder  of  a 
steam  engine  after  a  definite  point  in  a  stroke,  so  as  to 
allow  the  remainder  of  the  stroke  to  be  made  by  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  the  steam  already  let  in.  See  Expan- 
sion gear,  under  Expansion.  (6)  Any  device  for  stopping 
or  changing  a  current,  as  of  grain  or  water  in  a  spout. 

Cu'tose  (ku'tos),  n.  [L.  cutis  akin.]  (Chem.)  A  va- 
riety of  cellulose,  occurring  as  a  fine  transparent  mem- 
brane covering  the  aerial  organff  of  plants,  and  forming 
an  essential  ingredient  of  cork ;  by  oxidation  it  passes 
to  suberic  acid. 


ale,  senate,   care,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   all;     eve,   event,   end,   fetn,   recent ;    .ice,   idea,   ill;     old,    6bey,   orb,   odd: 
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Cutter  (46).  The  peculiar  outline  of 
the  hull  is  shown  below  the  water, 
as  also  the  mass  of  lead  (L).  a  Sec- 
tion of  hull. 


Cut'-OUt'  (kHt'ouf),  n.  (a)  {Telegraphy)  A  species 
of  switch  for  changing  the  current  from  one  circuit  to 
another,  or  for  shortening  a  circuit.  (6)  (Elec.)  A  device 
for  breaking  or  separating  a  portion  of  a  circuit. 

Out'purse'  (kOt'pfirs'),  n.  One  who  cuts  purses  for 
the  sake  of  stealing  them  or  their  contents  (an  act  com- 
mon when  men  wore  purses  fastened  by  a  string  to 
their  girdles) ;  one  who  steals  from  the  person  ;  a  pick- 
pocket. 

To  have  an  open  ear,  a  q^uick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is  neces- 
sary for  a  cutpurse.  Shak. 

Cut'ter  (kiit'ter),  n.  1.  One  who  cuts;  as,  a  stone 
cutter  ;  a  die  cutter  ;  esp.,  one  who  cuts  out  garments. 

2.  That  which  cuts;  a  machine  or  part  of  a  machine, 
or  a  tool  or  instrument  used  for  cutting,  as  that  part  of 
a  mower  which  severs  the  stalk,  or  as  a  paper  cutter. 

3.  A  fore  tooth ; 
an  incisor.  Ray. 

4.  {Naut.)  (a)  A 
boat  used  by  ships  of 
war.  (6)  A  fast  sailing 
vessel  with  one  mast, 
rigged  in  most  essen- 
tials like  a  sloop.  A 
cutter  is  narrower 
and  deeper  than  a 
sloop  of  the  same 
length,  and  depends 
for  stability  on  a  deep 
keel,  often  heavily 
weighted  with  lead, 
(c)  A  small  armed 
vessel,  usually  a 
steamer,  in  the  reve- 
nue marine  service; 

—  also  called  revenue 
cutter. 

6.  A  small,  light  one-horse  sleigh. 

6.  An  officer  in  the  exchequer  who  notes  by  cutting 
on  the  tallies  the  sums  paid. 

7.  A  ruffian  ;  a  bravo  ;  a  destroyer.     [OJs.] 

8.  A  kind  of  soft  yellow  brick,  used  for  facework ;  — 
so  called  from  the  facility  with  wliich  it  can  be  cut. 

Cutter  bar.  {Mach.)  (a)  A  bar  which  carries  a  cutter 
or  cutting  tool,  as  in  a  boring  machine.  (6)  The  bar  to 
which  the  triangular  knives  of  a  harvester  are  attached. 

—  Cutter  head  (Mach.),  a  rotating  head,  which  itself  forms 
a  cutter,  or  a  rotating  stock  to  which  cutters  may  be  at- 
tached, as  in  a  planing  or  matching  machine.         Knight. 

Cut'throat'  (kut'throf),  n.  One  who  cuts  throats  ;  a 
murderer ;  an  assassin. 

Cut'throat',  a.    Murderous  ;  cruel ;  barbarous. 

Cnt'ting  (kiit'ting),  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  mak- 
ing an  Incision,  or  of  severing,  felling,  shaping,  etc. 

2.  Something  cut,  cut  off,  or  cut  out,  as  a  twig  or 
scion  cut  off  from  a  stock  for  the 
purpose  of  grafting  or  of  rooting  as 
an  independent  plant ;  something 
cut  out  of  a  newspaper ;  an  excava- 
tion cut  through  a  hill  or  elsewhere 
to  make  a  way  for  a  railroad,  canal, 
etc. ;  a  cut. 

Cut'tlng,  a.  X.  Adapted  to  cut ; 
as,  a  cutting  tool. 

2.  Chilling ;  penetrating ;  sharp  ; 
as,  a  cutting  wind. 

3.  Severe  ;  sarcastic  ;  biting ;  as, 
a  cutting  reply. 

Cut'ting-ly,  adv.  In  a  cutting 
manner. 

Cut'Ue  (kiit't'l),  n.  [OF.  cultel, 
coltel,  coutel,  fr.  L.  culiellus.  See 
CoTLAss.]     A  knife.     [06s.]     Bale. 

Cut'tle  (kiit't'l),  \n.  [OE.co- 

Cut'Ue-Hsh'  (-fish'),  (     dule,  AS. 
cudele;  akin  to  G.  kuttelAsch ;  cf .  G. 
Itdiel,  D.  keutel,  dirt  from  the  guts,  G.  kuttel  bowels,  en- 
trails, AS.  civip  womb,   Goth,  qipus  belly, 
womb.]      1.  (Zool.)  A  cephalopod   of    the 
genus  Sepia,  having  an  internal  shell,  large 
eyes,  and  ten  arms  furnished  with  denticu- 
lated suckers,  by  means  of  which  it  secures 
its  prey.     The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to 
dibranchiate  cephalopods  generally. 

S^^  It  has  an  ink  bag,  opening  into  the 
siphon,  from  which,  when  pursued,  it  throws 
out  a  dark  liquid  that  clouds  the  water,  ena- 
bling it  to  escape  observation. 

2.  A  foul-mouthed  fellow.  "  An  you  play 
the  saucy  cattle  with  me."  Shak. 

Cut'tle  bone'  (bon').  The  shell  or  bone 
of  cuttlefishes,  used  for  various  purposes,  as 
for  making  polishing  powder,  etc. 

Cut-too'  plate'  (kut-too'  plat').     A  hood 
over  the  end  of  a  wagon  wheel  hub  to  keep  Cuttle  Bone, 
dirt  away  from  the  axle.  rJ3wL&" 

Cut'ty  (kiit'tj^),  a.  [Cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  cut  °^'^^""'''- 
a  short  taU,  cutach  bobtaUed.  See  Cut.]  Short ;  as,  a 
eutty  knife ;  a  cutty  sark.     [Scot.'] 

Cut'ty  (kut'ty),  n.     [Scotch.]     1.  A  short  spoon. 

2.  A  short  tobacco  pipe.  Ramsay. 

3.  A  light  or  unchaste  woman.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Cut'ty-StOOl'  (-stool'),  n.     X.  A  low  stool.     iScot.] 
2.  A  seat  in  old  Scottish   churches,  where  offenders 

were  made  to  sit,  for  public  rebuke  by  the  minister. 

II  Cut'wal  (kut'wal),  n.  [Per.  kotwdl.]  The  chief 
police  officer  of  a  large  city.     [Rast  Indies^ 

Cut'wa'ter  (kiifwa'ter),  n.  (Naut.)  X.  The  fore 
part  of  a  ship's  prow,  which  cuts  the  water. 

2.  A  starling  or  other  structure  attached  to  the  pier  of 
a  bridge,  with  an  angle  or  edge  directed  up  stream,  in 
order  better  to  resist  the  action  of  water,  ice,  etc. ;  the 
sharpened  upper  end  of  the  pier  itseU. 


Cuttlefish 
(Sepia  officinalis). 


Cutworm  (Agrotis  anncxa).  a 
Larva  ;  a'  Head  of  Larva  ;  b 
Pupa  ;  c  Adult  Moth. 


3.  (Zool.)  A  sea  bird  of  the  Atlantic  (Rhynchops  ni- 
gra) ;  —  called  also  black  skimmer,  scissorsbill,  and 
razorbill.     See  Skimmek. 

Cut'WOrk'  (kiit'wfirk'),  n.  (Fine  Arts)  An  ancient 
term  for  embroidery,  esp.  applied  to  the  earliest  form 
of  lace,  or  to  that  early  embroidery  on  linen  and  the  like, 
from  which  the  manufacture  of  lace  was  developed. 

Cut'worm'  (-wflrm'),  n. 
{Zool.)  A  caterpillar  which 
at  night  eats  off  young 
plants  of  cabbage,  corn, 
etc.,  usually  at  the  ground. 
Some  kinds  ascend  fruit 
trees  and  eat  off  the  flower 
buds.  During  the  day, 
they  conceal  themselves  in 
the  earth.  The  common 
cutworms  are  the  larvfe  of 
various  species  of  Agrotis 
and  related  genera  of  noc- 
tuid  moths. 

II  Cu-vette'  (ku-vgf),  n. 
[F.,  dim.    of  cuve  a  tub.] 

1.  A  pot,  bucket,  or  ba- 
sin, in  wliicli  molten  plate 
glass  is  carried  from  the  melting  pot  to  the  casting  table. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  cunette. 

Cy-am'e-Ude  (st-am'e-lTd  or  -lid  ;  104),  n.  {Ch'em.)  A 
white  amorphous  substance,  regarded  as  a  polymeric 
modification  of  isocyanic  acid. 

Cy-am'el-lone  (si-5m'Sl-lon),  n.  {Chem.)  A  complex 
derivative  of  cyanogen,  regarded  as  an  acid,  and  known 
chiefly  in  its  salts  ;  —  called  also  hydromellonic  acid. 

Cy'a-nate  (si'a-nat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cyanate.  See  Cy- 
anic]    (CAeni.)  A  salt  of  cyanic  acid. 

Ammonlom  cyanate  {Chem.),  a  remarkable  white  crys- 
talline substance,  NH4.O.CN,  which  passes,  on  standing, 
to  the  organic  compound,  urea,  C0.(NH)2. 

Cy'an-au'rate  (si'Sn-a'rat),  n.     See  AuKOCYANiDE. 

Cy-a'ne-an  (st-a'ne-on),  a.  [Gr.  KvdviOi  dark  blue.] 
Having  an  azure  color.  Pennant. 

Cy-an'lo  (st-5n'ik),  a.  [Gr.  xvavo^  a  dark  blue  sub- 
stance :  cf.  F.  cyanigue.  Cf.  Kyanite.]  1.  Pertaining 
to,  or  containing,  cyanogen. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  blue  color. 

Cyanic  acid  (Chem.),  an  acid,  HOCN,  derived  from  cy- 
anogen, well  kno^vu  in  its  salts,  but  never  isolated  in  the 
free  state.  —  Cyanic  colors  (Bot. ),  those  colors  (of  flowers) 
having  some' tinge  of  blue  ;  —  opposed  to  xanihic  colors. 
A  color  of  either  series  may  pass  into  red  or  white,  but 
not  into  the  opposing  color.  Red  and  pure  white  are 
more  common  among  flowers  of  cyanic  tendency  than  in 
those  of  the  other  class. 

Cy'a-nlde  (si'a-nTd  or  -nid  ;  104),  n.  [Cf.  F.  cyanide. 
See  Cyanic]  {Chem.)  A  compound  formed  by  the  union 
of  cyanogen  with  an  element  or  radical. 

Cy'a-nin  (sl'a-mn),  n.  [See  Cyanic]  {Chem.)  The 
blue  coloring  matter  of  flowers  ;  —  called  also  anthokyan 
and  anlhocyanin. 

Cy'a-nlne  (si'a-nm  or -nen  ;  104),  re.  {Chem.)  One  oi 
a  series  of  artificial  blue  or  red  dyes  obtained  from  quin- 
ohne  and  lepidine,  and  used  in  calico  printing. 

Cy'a-nlte  (-nit),  n.  [See  Cyanic]  (il/m.)  A  mineral 
occurring  in  thin-bladed  crystals  and  crystalline  aggre- 
gates, of  a  sky-blue  color.  It  is  a  silicate  of  aluminium. 
[Written  also  kyanite.'] 

Cy-an'O-gen  (st-Sn'o-jen),  n.  [Gr.  Kvavoi;  a  dark  blue 
substance  -|-  -gen  :  cf.  F.  cyanogene.  So  called  because  it 
produces  blue  dyes.]  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  inflammable, 
poisonous  gas,  C2N0,  with  a  peach-blossom  odor,  so  called 
from  its  tendency  to  form  blue  compounds ;  obtained  by 
heating  ammonium  oxalate,  mercuric  cyanide,  etc.  It 
is  obtained  in  combination,  forming  an  alkaline  cyanide 
when  nitrogen  or  a  nitrogenous  compound  is  strongly  ig- 
nited with  carbon  and  soda  or  potash.  It  conducts  it- 
self like  a  member  of  the  halogen  group  of  elements,  and 
shows  a  tendency  to  form  complex  compounds.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  the  univalent  radical,  CN  (the 
half  molecule  of  cyanogen  proper),  which  was  one  of  the 
first  compound  radicals  recognized. 

(5^°°  Cyanogen  is  found  in  the  commercial  substances, 
potassium  cyanide,  or  prussiate  of  potash,  yellow  prus- 
siate  of  potash,  Prussian  blue,  Tumbull's  blue,  prussic 
acid,  etc. 

Cy'a-nom'e-ter  (si'a-nom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Kvavo^  a 
dark  blue  substance  +  ■'meter :  cf .  F.  cyanometre.J  An 
instrument  for  measuring  degrees  of  blueness. 

Cy'a-nop'a-thy  (-uop'a-thy),  n.  [Gr.  Kvai'09  a  dark 
blue  substance  -f  iraSo;  affection.]  {Med.)  A  disease  iu 
which  the  body  is  colored  blue  on  its  surface,  arising 
usually  from  a  malformation  of  the  heart,  which  causes 
an  imperfect  arterialization  of  the  blood ;  blue  jaundice. 

Cy-an'0-phyll  (st-an'o-f  il),  n.  [Gr.  Kvavo?  a  dark  blue 
substance  -|-  <t)v\\ov  leaf.]  (Bot.)  A  blue  coloring  mat- 
ter supposed  by  some  to  be  one  of  the  component  parts 
of  chlorophyll. 

Cy'a-nosed  (sJ'a-nost),  a.  [See  Cyanic]  Rendered 
blue,  as  the  surface  of  the  body,  from  cyanosis  or  defi- 
cient aeration  of  the  blood. 

II  Cy'a-no'sis  (sT'a-no'sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  Cyanic] 
{Med.)  A  condition  in  which,  from  insufficient  aeration 
of  the  blood,  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  blue.  See 
Cyanopathy. 

Cy-an'0-slte  (st-an'o-slt),  n.  [See  Cyanic]  {Min.) 
Native  sulphate  of  copper.    Cf .  Blue  vitriol,  under  Blue. 

Cy'a-not'lc  (si'a-not'Tk),  a.  (3Ied.)  Relating  to  cyan- 
osis ;  affected  with  cyanosis ;  as,  a  cyanotic  patient ;  hav- 
ing the  hue  caused  by  cyanosis ;  as,  a  cyanotic  skin. 

Cy-an'o-type  (st-Sn'o-tip),  n.  \_Cyamde  -\-  -type.]  A 
photographic  picture  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  cyanide. 

Cy-an'U-rate  (si-5n'iS-rat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  cya- 
nuric  acid. 

Cy-an'u-ret  (-rSt),  n.    {Chem.)  A  cyanide.    [OJs.] 


Cyclamen. 


Cy'a-nu'rlc  (si'a-nu'rik),  a.  \_Cyanic -\- uric :  cf.  F. 
cyanurique.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
cyanic  and  uric  acids. 

Cyanuric  acid  (Chem.),  an  organic  acid,  C3O3N3H3,  first 
obtained  by  heating  U7-ic  acid  or  urea,  and  called  pyro- 
uric  acid  ;  afterwards  obtained  from  isocyanic  acid.  It  is 
a  white  crystalline  substance,  odorless  and  almost  taste- 
less ;  —  called  also  tricarbimide. 

Cy-ath'1-form  (st-ath'T-fSrm),  a.  [L.  cyathus  a  cup 
(Gr.  Kvaflo9)  +  -Jorm :  cf.  F.  cyathiforme.]  In  the  form 
of  a  cup,  a  little  widened  at  the  top. 

Cy-ath'O-llth  (si-Sth'o-lIth),  n.  [Gr.  Kv'a9os  a  cup  -f 
-lith.]  (Biol.)  A  kind  of  coccolith,  which  in  shape  re- 
sembles a  minute  cup  widened  at  the  top,  and  varies  in 
size  from  gj^j  to  j^'sn  of  an  inch. 

Cy'a-tho-phyllold  (si'a^tho-fTl'loid),  0.  [NL.  ct/cs- 
thophyllum,  fr.  Gr.  KvaBos  a  cup  -|-  <\>vXXov  a  leaf.] 
(Puleon.)  Like,  or  pertainmg  to, 
the  family  Cyathophyllidx. 

Cy'a-tho-phyl'loid,  n.  {Pa- 
leon.)  A  fossil  coral  of  the  family 
Cyathophyllidse ;  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  fossil  corals  of  other  re- 
lated families  belonging  to  the 
group  Rugosa ;  —  also  called  cup 
corals.     They  are  found  in  paleo- 

Cy'cad  (sI'kSd),  n.  {Bot.) 
Any  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Cycadacese,  as  the  sago  palm,  etc.  Cyathophylloid     (Helio- 

Cyo'a-da'ceous  (sTk'a-da'shfis    P^vnum  UaiU).  (X) 

or  si'ka-),  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an 
order  of  plants  like  the  palms,  but  haying  exogenous 
wood.     The  sago  palm  is  an  example. 

Cy'cas  (sI'kSs),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.  Linnaeus 
derives  it  from  one  of  the  "  obscure  Greek  words."] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  intermediate  in  character  be- 
tween the  palms  and  the  pines.  The  pith  of  the  trunk 
of  some  species  furnishes  a  valuable  kind  of  sago. 

Cyo'la-men  (sik'la-men^,  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  kvkAcljuli'O?,  KufcAajLtts.]    (Bot.)  ^-^^   ^ 

A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Primrose 
family,  having  depressed  rounded 
corms,  and  pretty  nodding  flowers 
with  the  petals  so  reflexed  as  to  point 
upwards,  whence  it  is  called  rabbits'' 
ears.  It  is  also  called  sow  bread, 
because  hogs  are  said  to  eat  the 
corms. 

Cycla-min  (-mm),  n.  A  white 
amorphous  substance,  regarded  as  a 
glucoside,  extracted  from  the  corm 
of  Cyclamen  Europseum. 

Cy'olas  (sitlSs),  n.  [Cf.  CicLATOUN.]  A  long  gown 
or  surcoat  (cut  off  in  front),  worn  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
It  was  sometimes  embroidered  or  interwoven  with  gold. 
Also,  a  rich  stuff  from  which  the  gown  was  made. 

cycle  (si'k'l),  n.  [F.  cycle,  LL.  cyclus,  fr.  Gr.  kuVAos 
ring  or  circle,  cycle ;  akin  to  Skr.  cak7-a  wheel,  circle. 
See  Wheel.]  1.  An  imaginary  circle  or  orbit  in  the 
heavens  ;  one  of  the  celestial  spheres.  Hilton. 

2.  An  interval  of  time  in  which  a  certain  succession  of 
events  or  phenomena  is  completed,  and  then  returns 
again  and  again,  uniformly  and  continually  in  the  same 
order  ;  a  periodical  space  of  time  marked  by  the  recur- 
rence of  something  peculiar  ;  as,  the  cycle  oi  the  seasons, 
or  of  the  year. 

Wages  .  .  .  bear  a  full  proportion  .  .  .  to  the  medium  of  pro- 
vision during  the  last  bad  cycle  of  twenty  years.  Burke. 

3.  An  age  ;  a  long  period  of  time. 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

Tennyson. 

4.  An  orderly  list  for  a  given  time  ;  a  calendar.   [06i.] 
We  .  .  .  present  our  gardeners  with  a  complete  cycle  of  what 

is  requisite  to  be  done  throughout  every  month  of  the  year. 

Jivelyn. 

5.  The  circle  of  subjects  connected  with  the  exploits 
of  the  hero  or  heroes  of  some  particular  period  which 
have  served  as  a  popular  theme  for  poetry,  as  the  legend 
of  Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  that 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  paladins. 

6.  (Bot.)  One  entire  round  in  a  circle  or  a  spire ;  as,  a 
cycle  or  set  of  leaves.  Gray. 

7.  A  bicycle  or  tricycle,  or  other  light  velocipede. 

Calippic  cycle,  a  period  of  76  years,  or  four  Metonic  cy- 
cles ;  —  so  called  from  C:dippus,  who  proposed  it  as  an  im- 
provement on  the  Metonic  cycle.  —  Cycle  of  eclipses,  a 
period  of  about  6,586  days,  the  time  of  revolution  of  the 
moon's  node ;  —  called  Soros  by  the  Chaldeans.  —  Cycle 
of  indiction,  a  period  of  15  years,  employed  in  Roman 
and  ecclesiastical  chronology,  not  founded  on  any  astro- 
nomical period,  but  having  reference  to  certain  "judicial 
acts  which  took  place  at  stated  epochs  luider  the  Greek 
emperors.  —  Cycle  of  the  moon,  or  Metonic  cycle,  a  period 
of  19  years,  after  the  lapse  of  which  the  new  and  full 
moon  returns  to  the  same  day  of  the  year ;  —  so  called 
from  Meton,  who  first  proposed  it.  —  Cycle  of  the  sun. 
Solar  cycle,  a  period  of  2S  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  days  of  the  month  return  to  the  same  days  of  the 
week.  The  dominical  or  Sunday  letter  follows  the  same 
order  ;  hence  the  solar  cycle  is  also  called  the  cycle  of  the 
Sunday  letter.  In  the  Gregorian  calendar  the  solar  cycle 
is  in  general  interrupted  at  the  end  of  the  century. 

Cy'Cle  (si'k'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Cycled  (-k'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Cyclino  (-klTng).]  1.  To  pass  through  a 
cycle  of  changes  ;  to  recur  in  cycles.   Tennyson.  Darwin, 

2.  To  ride  a  bicycle,  tricycle,  or  other  form  of  cycle. 

Cy'cler  (si'kler),  ».  One  who  rides  a  bicycle,  tricycle, 
or  other  form  of  cycle. 

Cyc'llc  (stk'lTk  or  si'kltk),  )  a.    [Cf.  F.  cyclique,  Gr. 

Cyclic-al  (stk'lT-kal),  (      kukXiko;,    fr.    KvKKot. 

See  Cycle.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cycle  or  circle  ;  mov- 
ing in  cycles  ;  as,  cyclical  time.  Cole7-idge. 

Cyclic  choruB,  the  chorus  which  performed  the  songs 
and  dances  of  the  dithyrambic  odes  at  Athens,  dancing 
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round  the  altar  of  Bacchus  in  a  circle.  —  Cyclic  poets,  cer- 
tain epic  poets  who  followed  Homer,  and  wrote  merely 
on  the  Trojan  war  and  its  heroes ;  —  so  called  because 
keeping  within  the  circle  of  a  single  subject.  Also,  any 
series  or  coterie  of  poets  writing  on  one  subject.  Milman. 

Cy'cUde  (sililid),  n.  [Gr.  kvk\o<;  circle.]  {Geom.) 
A  surface  of  the  fourth  degree,  having  certain  special 
relations  to  spherical  surfaces.  The  tore  or  anchor  ring 
is  one  of  the  cyclides. 

Cy'cllng  (silLling),  n.  The  act,  art,  or  practice,  of  rid- 
ing a  cycle,  esp.  a  bicycle  or  tricycle. 

Cy'Cllst  (si'klTst),  n.     A  cycler. 

Cy'ClO-  (sildo-).  [Gr.  ku'kAos  a  circle,  wheel.]  A  com- 
bining form  meaning  circular,  of  a  circle  or  wheel. 

Cy'clo-bran'chl-ate  (sT'kl6-bran'ki-at),  a.  ICyclo- 
+  branchiccie.']  (Zool.)  Having  the  gills  around  the 
margin  of  the  body,  as  certain  limpets. 

Cy'clo-ga'noid  (si'klo-ga'noid  or  -gin'oid),  a.  (Zool.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cycloganoidei. 

Cy'clo-ga'noid,  n.   (Zool.)  One  of  the  Cycloganoidei. 

II  Cy'ClO-ga-noi'de-1  (sT'klo-ga-noi'de-i),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ku'kAos  circle  +  NL.  ganoidei.  See  Ganoid.] 
(Zool.)  An  order  of  ganoid  fishes,  having  cycloid  scales. 
The  bowfin  (Amia  calva)  is  a  living  example. 

Cy'clo-graph  (si1d6-graf),  n.  \_Cyclo-  -\-  -graph.'] 
See  Akcoohaph. 

Cy'cloid  (sililoid),  n. 
ICyclo-  +  -oid ;  cf.  F.  cy- 
cloide.']  (Geom.)  A  curve 
generated  by  a  point  in  the 
plane  of  a  circle  when  the 
circle  is  rolled  along  a 
straight  line,  keeping  al- 
ways in  the  same  plane. 

5^^  The  common  cycloid 
is  the  curve  described  when 
the  generating  point  (jp)  is  on 
the  circumference  of  the 
generating  circle  ;  the  cur- 
tate cycloid,  when  that  point 
lies  without  the  circumfer- 
ence ;  the  prolate  or  inflected 
cycloid,  when  the  generating 
point  (p)  lies  withm  that  cir-  Prolate  Cycloid, 

cumference. 

Oy'clold,  a.    (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Cycloidei. 

Cycloid  scale  iZool.),  a  fish  scale   which  is   thin  and 
shows  concentric  lines  of  growth,  without 
serrations  on  the  margin. 

Cy'cloid,  n.      (Zool.)  One  of  the  Cy- 
cloidei. 

Cy-Clold'al  (-al),  a.     Pertaining  to,   or 
resembUng,   a  cycloid ;    as,   the  cycloidal  p     ,     ,  ,    , 
space  is  the  space  contained  between  a  cy-     of   hi^c^i! 
cloid  and  its  base.  nosed   dace. 

Cycloidal  engine.    See  Geometric  lathe.  x  12 

II  Cy-clol'de-i  (st-kloi'de-I),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kukAos 
circle  +  -oid.']  (Zo'ol.)  An  order  of  fishes,  formerly  pro- 
posed by  Agassiz,  for  those  with  thin,  smooth  scales,  des- 
titute of  marginal  spines,  as  the  herring  and  salmon. 
The  group  is  now  regarded  as  artificial. 

Cy-Cloid'1-an  (st-kloid'i-an),  a.  &  n.  (Zool.)  Same 
as  2d  and  3d  Cycloid. 

Cy-clom'e-ter  (st-kl5m'e-ter),  n.  \Cyclo-  -\-  -meter.] 
A  contrivance  for  recording  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel, 
as  of  a  bicycle. 

Cy-Olom'e-try  (-try),  n.  \Cyclo- -\- -metry :  cf.  F. 
cyclometrie.']     (Geom.)  The  art  of  measuring  circles. 

Cy'clone  (si'klon),  n.  [Gr.  kvkKQiv  moving  in  a  cir- 
cle, p.  pr.  of  kvkKovv,  fr.  KiJ/tAos  circle.]  (Meteor.)  A 
violent  storm,  often  of  vast  extent,  characterized  by  high 
winds  rotating  about  a  calm  center  of  low  atmospheric 
pressure.  This  center  moves  onward,  often  with  a  veloc- 
ity of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

(J^^  The  atmospheric  disturbance  usually  accompany- 
ing a  cyclone,  marked  by  an  onward  moving  area  of  high 
pressure,  is  called  an  anticyclone. 

Cy-Clon'io  (st-klon'ik),  a.     Pertaining  to  a  cyclone. 

Cy'clop  (si'klop),  n.    See  Note  under  Cyclops,  1. 

Cy'clO-pe'an  (si'klo-pe'an),  a.  [L.  Cyclopeus,  Gr. 
KuKAwTreios,  fr.  KvkXuxIi  Cyclops :  cf.  F.  cyclopeen.]  Per- 
taining to  the  Cyclops ;  characteristic  of  the  Cyclops ; 
huge  ;  gigantic  ;  vast  and  rough ;  massive ;  as,  Cyclopean 
labors ;  Cyclopean  architecture. 

Cy'Clo-pe'dl-a  1  (si'klo-pe'dl-a),  n.      [NL.,  from  Gr. 

Cy'clo-pae'di-a  )  kukAos  circle  +  naiSela  the  bring- 
ing up  of  a  child,  education,  erudition,  fr.  TraiSeueii/  to 
bring  up  a  child,  fr.  Tratt  child.  See  Cycle,  and  cf.  En- 
cyclopedia, Pedagogue.]  The  circle  or  compass  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  (originally,  of  the  seven  so-called  lib- 
eral arts  and  sciences) ;  circle  of  human  knowledge. 
Hence,  a  work  containing,  in  alphabetical  order,  informa- 
tion in  all  departments  of  knowledge,  or  on  a  particular 
department  or  branch ;  as,  a  cyclopedia  of  the  physical 
sciences,  or  of  mechanics.     See  Encyclopedia. 

Cy'clO-ped'ic  (.si'klo-ped'Ik  or  -pe'dik),  a.  Belonging 
to  the  circle  of  the  sciences,  or  to  a  cyclopedia ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  cyclopedia  ;  hence,  of  great  range,  extent,  or 
amount ;  as,  a  man  of  cyclopedic  knowledge. 

Cy'ClO-pe'dist  (-pe'dlst),  n.  A  maker  of,  or  writer 
for,  a  cyclopedia. 

Cy-Olop'lc  (st-klop'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  KuKAcoTriicds,  fr.  Kv- 
KXmtj/.]     Pertaining  to  the  Cyclops  ;  Cyclopean. 

Oy'clops  (si'klops),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.  Cyclops,  Gr. 
KukAwiJ/  (strictly  round-eyed),  pi.  Ku'/cAwire?  ;  kvkAo;  cir- 
cle +  aif/  eye.]  1.  (Gr.  'Myth.)  One  of  a  race  of  giants, 
sons  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  having  but  one  eye, 
and  that  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  They  were 
fabled  to  inhabit  Sicily,  and  to  assist  in  the  workshops 
of  Vulcan,  under  Mt.  Etna. 


Btts   ■  Pope,  in  his  translation  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  uni- 
formly spells  this  word  Cyclop,  when  used  in  the  sin- 


Mouth  of  Lam- 
prey, one  of 
the  Cyclosto- 
mi  {Petronvj- 
zon  inarinus'y. 


2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  minute  Entomostraca, 
found  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water.    See  Copep- 

ODA. 

3.  A  portable  forge,  used  by  tinkers,  etc. 
Cy'clo-ra'ma    (si'klo-ra'mi  or  -ra'ma),   n. 

[Cyclo-  -j-  Gr.  opa/oia  sight,  spectacle.]  A  pic- 
torial view  which  is  extended  circularly,  so 
that  the  spectator  is  surrounded  by  the  objects 
represented  as  by  things  in  nature.  The  re- 
alistic effect  is  increased  by  putting,  in  the 
space  between  the  spectator  and  the  picture, 
things  adapted  to  the  scene  represented,  and 
in  some  places  only  parts  of  these  objects,  the 
completion  of  them  being  carried  out  pictorially. 

Cy'clo-scope  (si'kl6-skop),  n.  ICyclo-  -f 
-scope,]  A  machine  for  measuring  at  any  mo- 
ment velocity  of  rotation,  as  of  a  wheel  of  a 
steam  engine.  Knight. 

II  Cy-ClO'sis  (si-klo'sis),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Kv/cAioo-tt  circulation,  from  kvkXovv.     See    Cy- 
clone.]    (Bot.)   The  circulation  or  move- 
ment   of  protoplasmic  granules  within  a    oneof'theCv 
living  vegetable  cell.  dostomata 

II  Cy'ClO-Stom'a-ta      (si'klS-stom'a-ta),       CCrisia cbur- 
II  Cy-ClOS'tO-ma    (st-klos't6-ma),    n.    pi.       '"^f)-   *Iuch 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kOicAo;  circle  -f  o-To^a,  -aros,       e-Jarged. 
mouth.]    (Zo'ol. )  A  division  of  Bryozoa,  in  which  the  cells 
have  circiilar  apertures. 

Cy'clo-stome  (siido-stom),  Cy-cloB'to-moos  (st-klSs'- 
to-miis),  a.    (Zo'ol.)  Pertaining  to  the 
Cyclostomi. 

II  Cy-clOS'tO-ml  (si-klos't6-mi),  n. 

pi.    [NL.  SeeCYCLOSTOMATA.]   (Zo'ol.) 
A  class  of  fishes  having  a  suckerlike 
mouth,  without  jaws,  as  the  lamprey ; 
the  Marsipobranchii. 
Cy'clo-styaar    (si'klo-sti'ler),    a. 

ICyclo-  -f-  Gr.  otCAos  column.]  Relat- 
ing to  a  structure  composed  of  a  cir- 
cular range  of  columns,  without  a  core 
or  building  within.  IVeale. 

Cy'clo-StylO  (sildo-stil),  n.  ICy- 
clo 4"  style.]  A  contrivance  for  pro- 
ducing manifold  copies  of  writing  or 
drawing.  The  writing  or  drawing  is 
done  with  a  style  carrying  a  small 
wheel  at  the  end  which  makes  mi- 
nute pimctures  in  the  paper,  thus  converting  it  into  a 
stencil.     Copies  are  transferred  with  an  inked  roller. 

Cy'der  (si'der),  n.     See  Cidek.     [Archaic] 

Cy-do'nln  (st-d^nin),  n.  (Chem.)  A  peculiar  mu- 
cUaginous  substance  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the 
quince  (Cydonia  vulgaris),  and  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
amylose. 

Cyg'net  (sTg'ngt),  n.  [Dim.  of  F.  cygne  swan,  L.  cyc- 
nus,  cygnus,  fr.  Gr.  fcvKros ;  but  F.  cygne  seems  to  be  an 
etymological  spelling  of  OF.  cisne,  fr.  LL.  cecinus,  cici- 
nus,  perh.  ultimately  also  fr.  Gr.  ki/kvos.]  (Zo'ol.)  A 
young  swan.  Shak. 

Cyg'nus  (sig'nus),  n.  [L.,  a  swan.]  (Astron.)  A 
constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere  east  of,  or  fol- 
lowing, Lyra ;  the  Swan. 

Cyl'in-der  (sil'In-der),  n.     [F.  cylindre,  OF.  cilindre, 
L.  cylindrus,  fr.  Gr.  KuAtrSpos,  fr.  KvKivBeiv, 
KvKCeiv,  to  roll.    Cf.  Calender  the  machine.] 

1.  (Geom.)  (a)  A  solid  body  which  may  be 
generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  parallelogram 
round  one  of  its  sides ;  or  a  body  of  rollerUko 
form,  of  which  the  longitudinal  section  is  ob- 
long, and  the  cross  section  is  circular,  (b)  The 
space  inclosed  by  any  cylindrical  surface.  The 
space  may  be  limited  or  unlimited  in  length. 

2.  Any  hollow  body  of  cylindrical  form,  as : 
(a)  The  chamber  of  a  steam  engine  in  which  the  piston 
is  moved  by  the  force  of  steam,  (b)  The  barrel  of  an  air 
or  other  pump,  (c)  (Print.)  The  revolving  platen  or 
bed  which  produces  the  impression  or  carries  the  type  in 
a  cylinder  press,  (d)  The  bore  of  a  gun ;  the  turning 
chambered  breech  of  a  revolver. 

3.  The  revolving  square  prism  carrjdng  the  cards  in  a 
Jacquard  loom. 

Cylinder  axis.  (Anat.)  See  Axis  cylinder.^  under  Axis. 
—  Cylinder  engine  (Paper  ifaking),  a,  machine  in  which  a 
cylinder  takes  up  the  pulp  and  delivers  it  in  a  continuous 
sheet  to  the  dryers.  —  Cylinder  escapement.  See  Escape- 
ment. —  Cylinder  glass.  See  Glass.  —  Cylinder  mill.  See 
Roller  mill.  —  Cylinder  press.    See  Press. 

Cyl'in-dra'ceOUS  (-dra'shus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  cylindrace.l 
Cylindrical,  or  approaching  a  cyUndrical  form. 

Cy-lin'dric  (sT-lin'drik),  )  a.     [Gr.  KvKivSpiKoi,  from 

Cy-lin'driC-al  (-dri-kal),  )  KuAii/Spos  cylinder  :  cf. 
F.  cylindrique.]  Having  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  or  of  a 
section  of  its  convex  surface ;  partaking  of  the  properties 
of  the  cylinder. 

Cylindrical  lens,  a  lens  having  one,  or  more  than  one, 
cylindrical  surface.  —  Cylindric,  or  CyUndrical,  surface  ( Ge- 
om.), a  surface  described  by  a  straight  line  that  moves 
according  to  any  law,  but  so  as  to  be  constantly  parallel 
to  a  given  line.  —  Cylindrical  vault.  (Arch.)  See  under 
Vault,  n. 

Cy-lin'driC-al-ly  (sT-lin'drT-kal-ly),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner or  shape  of  a  cylinder ;  so  as  to  be  cylindrical. 

Cyl'in-dric'i-ty  (sTl'Tn-dris'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  cylindrical. 

Cy-lin'drl-fonn  (st-lIn'drT-fSrm),  a.  [L.  cylindrus 
(Gr.  KuAivSpos)  cylinder  -)-  -form :  cf.  F.  cylindriforme.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 

Cyl'in-droid  (sTl'in-droid),  n.  [Gr.  KvAii/Spos  cylinder 
-{-•oid:  ci.  ¥.  cylindroide.]  1.  A  solid  body  re-sembling 
a  right  cylinder,  but  having  the  bases  or  ends  elliptical. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  certain  surface  of  the  third  degree,  de- 
scribed by  a  moving  straight  line  ;  —  used  to  illustrate 
the  motions  of  a  rigid  body  and  also  the  forces  acting  on 
the  body. 


Cylinder. 


Cy-Un'drO-met'ric  (sT-ltn'dro-met'rtk),  a.  [Gr.  loJ. 
KivSpos  -|-  i^erpov  measure.]  Belonging  to  a  scale  used  in 
measuring  cylinders. 

Cy^ma  (si'ma),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kvixa.     See  Cyme.] 


^ 


Cyraa  recta. 


K 


Cymareversa. 
See  Chimeile.]   A 


Ancient  Oriental  Cymbalf, 
2. 


1.  (.4rcA.)  A  member  or  molding 
of  the  cornice,  the  profile  of  which 
is  wavelike  in  form. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  cyme.    See  Cyme 

Cyma  recta,  or  Cyma,  a  cjTna,  hol- 
low in  its  upper  part  and  swelling 
below.  —  Cyma  reversa,  or  Ogee,  a 
cyma  swelling  out  on  the  upper 
part  and  hollow  below. 

Cy-mar'  (sT-mar'),  n.   [F.  simarre. 
slight  covering  ;  a  scarf.    See  Simab. 

Her  body  shaded  with  a  light  cymar.         Dryden, 

II  Cy-ma'ti-um  (si-ma'shT-um),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KviJ-i- 
Tioi/,  dim.  of  Kvii.a  a  wave.]  (Arch.)  A  capping  or  crown- 
ing molding  in  classic  architecture. 

Cymlial  (sTm'bal),  n.  [OE.  cimbale,  simbale,  OF. 
cinibale,  F.  cymbale,  L.  cymbalum,  fr.  Gr.  Kvti.pa\ov,  fr. 
KVfi^ri,  Kiiju/Sos,  anything  hollow,  hollow  vessel,  basin, 
akin  to  Skr.  kumbha  pot.  Cf.  Chime.]  1.  A  musical 
instrument  used  by  the  ancients.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  similar  to  the  modem  kettle  drum,  though  perhaps 
smaller. 

2.  A  musical  instrument  of  brass,  shaped  like  a  circU' 
lar  dish  or  a  flat  plate,  with 
a  handle  at  the  back ;  —  used 
in  pairs  to  produce  a  sharp 
ringing  sound  by  clashing 
them  together. 

^W^  In  orchestras,  one 
cyinbal  is  commonly  at- 
tached to  the  bass  drum,  and 
the  other  held  in  the  drum- 
mer's left  hand,  while  his 
right  hand  uses  the  drum- 
stick. 

3.  A  musical  instrument  used  by  gypsies  and  others, 
made  of  steel  wire,  in  a  triangular  form,  on  which  are 
movable  rings. 

Cym'bal-lst,  n.    A  performer  upon  cymbals. 

Cym'bl-forin  (sTm'bT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  cymba  boat  (Gr. 
KVfip-q)  -f-  -form :  cf.  F.  cymbiforme.]  Shaped  like  a 
boat ;  (Bot.)  elongated  and  having  the  upper  surface 
decidedly  concave,  as  the  glumes  of  many  grasses. 

II  Cymlll-nin  (sTm'bT-iim),  n.  [L.,  a  small  cup,  fr.  Gr. 
Kvfipiov.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  marine  univalve  sheila ; 
the  gondola. 

Cyme  (sIm),  n.  [L.  cyma  the  young  sprout  of  a  cab. 
bage,  fr.  Gr.  xO/ia,  prop.,  anything 
swollen,  hence  also  cyme,  wave, 
fr.  Kvei.v  to  be  pregnant.]  (Bot.)  A 
flatfish  or  convex  flower  cluster,  of 
the  centrifugal  or  determinate  type, 
differing  from  a  corymb  chiefly  in  the 
order  of  the  opening  of  the  blossoms. 

Cy'mene  (si'men),  n.  (Chem.) 
A  colorless,  liquid,  combustible  hy- 
drocarbon, CH3.C|;H4.C3H7,  of  pleas- 
ant odor,  obtained  from  oil  of  cumin, 
oil  of  caraway,  carvacrol,  camphor, 
etc.  ;  —  called  also  paracymene,  and 
fonnerly  camphogen. 

Cy'me-nol  (si'me-nol), ».  (Chem.) 
See  Cakvackol. 

Cy'mi-dine   (si'ml-dTn   or   -den ; 
104),  n.    (Chem.)  A  liquid  organic  base,  CioH 
derived  from  cymene. 

Cy-mif'er-ous  (si-mifer-vis),  a.  [Cyme  -f-  -ferous.] 
Producing  cymes. 

Cymling,  Gymbllng  (sXmlTng),  n.  A  scalloped  or 
"pattjTpan"  variety  of  summer  squash. 

Cy'mo-gene  (si'mo-jen),  n.  (Chem.)  A  highly  vola- 
tile liquid,  condensed  by  cold  and  pressure  from  the  first 
products  of  the  distillation  of  petroleum  ;  —  used  for 
producing  low  temperatures. 

Cy'moid  (si'moid),  a.  [Cyme  -\-  -oid.]  (Bot.)  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  cyme. 

Cym'O-phane  (sTm'S-fan  or  si'mo-),  n.  [Gr.  kviui 
wave  -f-  ijiaivea-Oai  to  appear :  cf .  F.  cymophane.  So  named 
in  allusion  to  a  peculiar  opalescence  often  seen  in  it.] 
(3Iin.)  See  Chrysoeehyl. 

Cy-moph'a-noUS  (sT-mof'a-nus  or  st-),  a.  Having 
a  wav}',  floating  light ;  opalescent ;  chatoyant. 

Cy'mffse  {f I'mos ;  277),  1  a.       [L.    cymosus    full     of 

Cy'mous  (si'mtis),  )  shoots  :  cf.  F.  cymeux.  See 
Cyme.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  nature  of  a  cyme,  or  derived 
from  a  cyme  ;  bearing,  or  pertaining  to,  a  cyme  or  cymes. 

Cym'ilC  (kTm'rtk),  a.  [W.  Cymru  Wales.]  Welsh. 
—  n.     The  Welsh  language.     [Written  also  ir^/mWc] 

Cym'ry  (-ry),  n.  [W.,pl.]  A  collective  term  for  the 
Welsh  race ;  —  so  called  by  themselves.  [Written  also 
Cymri,  Cwmry,  Kymry,  etc.] 

Cy'mule  (si'mul),  n.  [Cf.  L.  cymula  a  tender  sprout, 
dim.  of  cyma.  See  Cyme.]  (Bot.)  A  small  cyme,  or  one 
of  very  few  flowers. 

II  Cy-nan'Che  (sl-nan'ke),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kwayxi  * 
dog's  collar,  a  bad  kind  of  sore  throat.  Cf.  Quinsy.] 
(Med.)  Any  disease  of  the  tonsils,  throat,  or  windpipe, 
attended  with  inflammation,  swelling,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  swallowing. 

Cy-nan'thro-py  (sT-nSn'thro-py),  n.  [Gr.  Kvvdv9p<a- 
770S  of  a  dog-man  ;  kvuiv,  kvvo^,  dog  -j-  arflpwTros  man :  cl. 
F.  cynanthropie.]  (Med.)  A  kind  of  madness  in  which 
men  fancy  themselves  changed  into  dogs,  and  imitate 
the  voice  and  habits  of  that  animal. 

Cyn'arc-tom'a-Cliy  (sin'ark-tom'a-ky),  n.  [Gr.  Kvuv, 
KUfos,  dog  -j-  apKTos  bear  -f-  ^laxi)  fight.]  Bear  baiting 
with  a  dog.  ~  Hudibras. 

Cyn'ar-rhO'dl-um  (sin'3r-ro'dT-!im),  n.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  Kvvopo&ov  dog-rose ;  kvihv,  KUfds,  dog  +  po^oi'  rose.] 
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(£ot.)  A  fruit  like  that  of  tlie  rose,  consisting  of  a  cup 
formed  of  the  calyx  tube  and  receptacle,  and  containing 
achenes. 

Oyn'e-get'lcs  (sln'e-jSt'iks),  n.  [Gr.  Kvirttyerncrj  (sc. 
7€)(vrj  art),  fr.  Kvvrjy^'n}?  hunter ;  Kvutv,  kucos,  dog  -|- 
^yelirffai  to  lead.]  The  art  of  huntmg  with  dogs. 
Gyn'lc  (sTu'Ik),  )  a.  [L.  cynicus  of  the  sect  of  Cyn- 
Cyn'lc-al  (-it-kal),  )  ics,  fr.  Gr.  kwiko^,  prop.,  dog- 
Bke,  fr.  Kv<av,  Kuras,  dog.  See  Hound.]  1.  Having  the 
qualities  of  a  surly  dog  ;  snarling ;  captious ;  currish. 

I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations 
where  no  benefit  has  been  received.  Johnson. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Dog  Star ;  as,  the  cynic,  or  Sothic, 
year ;  cynic  cycle. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  sect  of  philosophers  called  cynics  ; 
having  the  qualities  of  a  cynic  ;  pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, the  doctrines  of  the  cynics. 

4.  Given  to  sneering  at  rectitude  and  the  conduct  of 
life  by  moral  principles  ;  disbelieving  in  the  reality  of 
any  human  purposes  which  are  not  suggested  or  directed 
by  self-interest  or  self-indulgence ;  as,  a  cynical  man  who 
scoffs  at  pretensions  of  integrity  ;  characterized  by  such 
opinions  ;  as,  cynical  views  of  human  nature. 

J^^  In  prose,  cynical  is  used  rather  than  cynic,  in  the 
senses  1  and  4, 

Cynic  spasm  (Med.),  a  convulsive  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face,  producing  a  sort  of  grin, 
suggesting  certain  movements  in  the  upper  lip  of  a  dog. 

Cynic,  n.  {Gr.  Philos.)  1.  One  of  a  sect  or  school 
of  philosophers  founded  by  Antisthenes,  and  of  whom 
Diogenes  Tyas  a  disciple.  The  first  Cynics  were  noted 
for  austere  lives  and  their  scorn  for  social  customs  and 
current  philosophical  opinions.  Hence  the  term  Cynic 
symbolized,  in  the  popular  judgment,  moroseness,  and 
contempt  for  the  views  of  others. 

2.  One  who  holds  views  resembling  those  of  the  Cyn- 
ics ;  a  snarler  ;  a  misanthrope ;  particularly,  a  person 
who  believes  that  human  conduct  is  directed,  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  wholly  by  self-interest  or  self- 
indulgence,  and  that  appearances  to  the  contrary  are 
superficial  and  untrustworthy. 

He  could  obtain  from  one  morose  cynic,  wliose  opinion  it  was 
impossible  to  despise,  scarcely  any  not  acidulated  with  scorn. 

Macuulay. 

Cyn'lc-al-ly  (sTn'5f-kal-iy),  adv.   In  a  cynical  manner. 

Cyn'lc-al-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  cynical. 

Cyn'i-cism  (sTn'i-sTz'm),  n.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Cynics ;  the  quality  of  being  cynical ;  the  mental  state, 
opinions,  or  conduct,  of  a  cynic ;  morose  and  contemp- 
tuous views  and  opinions. 

II  Cy-noi'de-a  (st-noi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kviav, 
Kvi'os,  a  dog -)- -oici.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of  Carnivora, 
including  the  dogs,  wolves,  and  foxes. 

II  Cyn'O-rex'i-a  (sin'S-reks'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  icuiav, 
xwdt,  dog-J-6pe|is  appetite.]  {Med.)  A  voracious  ap- 
petite, like  that  of  a  starved  dog. 

Cy'no-SU'ral  (si'no-shyi'ral  or  sino-),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  cynosure. 

Cy'no-SUre  (si'n6-shur  or  sin'o-shur  ;  277),  n.  [L. 
Cynosura  the  constellation  Cynosure,  Gr.  icuvorrovpa 
dog's  tail,  the  constellation  Cynosure  ;  kvuiv,  kwos,  dog 
+  oipci  tail.  See  Cynic]  1.  The  constellation  of  the 
Lesser  Bear,  to  which,  as  containing  the  polar  star,  the 
eyes  of  mariners  and  travelers  were  often  directed. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  direct.  Southey. 

3.  Anything  to  which  attention  is  strongly  turned ;  a 
center  of  attraction. 

Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies. 

The  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes.  Miltcrn. 

Cy'on  (si'iin),  n.    See  CioN,  and  Scion. 

Cyp'er-a'ceous  (sip/gr-a'shiis  or  si'per-),  a.  {Bot.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  large  family  of  plants 
of  Virhich  the  sedge  is  the  type. 

Cyp'e-rus  (sip'e-riis),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Ku'iretpos 
sedge.]  {Bot.)  A  large  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
Sedge  family,  and  including  the  species  called  galingale, 
several  bulrushes,  and  the  Egyptian  papyrus. 

Cy'pher  (si'fer),  n.  &  V.     See  Ciphee. 

II  Cyph'O-nau'teS  (slfo-na'tez),  n.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ku^os 
bent   -f-    vav-nj? 
sailor.]    {Zool.)  " 

The  free-swim- 
ming, bivalve 
larva  of  certain 
Bryozoa. 

Oyph'o-nlsm 

(sif'o-niz'm   or 
si'fo-),  n.     [Gr. 
Kv<f)oivia-[ji65,  fr. 
Kv(f>av  a  crooked 
piece   of  wood, 
a  sort  of  nillorv    Cyphonautes.    A  Side  view  ;  jB  End  view  ; 
t    ?„^.<?  Wf'      <=  Band  of  Ciha  ;  a  Mouth  ;  6  Stomach  ;  d 
ir.    KV<pos   Dent,     go^y  cavity  ;  v  Aboral  cluster  of  Cilia  i  t 
stooping.]         A     Shell ;  s  Oral  surface.    Much  enlarged, 
punishment 

sometimes  used  by  the  ancients,  consisting  in  the  be- 
smearing of  the  criminal  with  honey,  and  exposing  him 
to  insects.     It  is  still  in  use  among  some  Oriental  nations. 

II  Cy-prsB'a  (st-pre'a),  re.  [NL. ;  cf.  Gr.  KvirpCa  a  name 
of  Venus.]  {Zool. )  A  genus  of  mollusks,  including  the 
cowries.     See  Cowbee. 

cypres'  (se'pra'  or  si'prgs'),  n.  [OF.,  nearly.]  {Law) 
A  rule  for  construing  written  instruments  so  as  to  con- 
form as  nearly  to  the  intention  of  the  parties  as  is  con- 
sistent with  law.  Mozley  &  W. 

Cy'press  (si'prSs),  n. ;  pi.  Cypresses  (-ez).  [OE.  cipres, 
cipresse,  OF.  cipres,  P.  cypres,  L.  cypressus,  cyparis.ms 
(cf.  the  usual  Lat.  form  cvpre.ssus),  fr.  Gr.  Kv-n-apLutros, 
perh.  of  Semitic  origin  ;  cf.  Heb.  gopher,  Gen.  vi.  14.] 
{Bot.)  A  coniferous  tree  of  the  genus  Ctipressus.     The 


species  are  mostly  evergreen,  and  have  wood  remarkable 

for  its  dui'ability. 

Ig^  Among  the  trees  called  cypress  are  the  common 
Oriental  cypress,  Cupressus  sempervirens,  the  evergreen 
American  cypress,  C.  thyoides  (now  called  Chamiccypa- 
ris  sphxroidea),  and  the  deciduous  American  cypress, 
Taxodium  distichum.  As  having  anciently  been  used  at 
funerals,  and  to  adorn  tombs,  the  Oriental  species  is  an 
emblem  of  mourning  and  sadness. 

Cypress  vine  (Bot. ),  a  climbing  plant  with  red  or  white 
flowers  (Ipomcen  Quamoclit,  formerly  Quamoclit  vulgaris). 

Cyp^ri-an  (sTp'rI-an),  a.  [L.  Cyprius,  fr.  Cyprus, 
Gr.  Kv'7rpo9,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  renowned 
for  the  worsliip  of  Venus.]     1.  Belonging  to  Cyprus. 

2 .  Of,  pertaining,  or  conducing  to,  lewdness. 

Cyp'ri-an,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inliabitant  of  Cyprus, 
especially  of  ancient  Cyprus  ;  a  Cypriot. 

2.  A  lewd  woman  ;  a  harlot. 

Cyp'rlne  (sIp'rTn  or  si'prin),  a.  [Cf.  Cyprsss.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  cypress. 

Cyp'rlne,  a.     [See  Cyprinoid.]     {Zool.)  Cyprinoid. 

Cy-prin'0-dont  (sT-prTu'o-d5ut),  re.  [Gr.  Kvirplvo^  a 
kind  of  carp  +  oSoiis,  66di/TOs,  a  tooth.]  {Zool.)  One 
of  the  Cyprinodontidx,  a  family  of  fishes  including  the 
killifishes  or  minnows.     See  Minnow. 

Cyi^rl-noid  (sip'rl-noid),  a.  [Gr.  Kvvplvo';  a  kind  of 
carp  -f-  -oid.'\  {Zool. )  Like  the  carp  ( Cyprinus).  —  re. 
One  of  the  Cyprinidx,  or  Carp  family,  as  the  goldfish, 
barbel,  etc. 

Cyp'ri-Ot  (sip'ri-ot),  n.  [F.  Cypriot,  Chypriot.'] 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cyprus. 

II  Cyp'ri-pe'di-um  (sip'rT-pe'dT-iim),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Cypris  Venus  -|-  pes,  pedis,  foot.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
orchidaceous  plants  including  the  lady's  sUpper. 

II  Cy'pris  (si'prTs),  re.  ;  pi.  Cyprides  (sip'ri-dez).  [L. 
Cypris,  the  Cyprian  goddess  Venus,  Gr.  Kuirpt?.  See 
Cyprian.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  small,  bivalve,  fresh- 
water Crustacea,  belonging  to  the  Ostracoda;  also,  a 
member  of  this  genus. 

Cy'prus  (si'priis),  re.  [OE.  cipres,  cypirs;  perh.  so 
named  as  being  first  manufactured  in  Cyprus.  Cf.  Ci- 
PEBS.]  A  thin,  transparent  stuff,  the  same  as,  or  cor- 
responding to,  crape.  It  was  either  white  or  black,  the 
latter  being  most  common,  and  used  for  mourning.  \_Obs.'\ 
Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow.  Shak. 

Gy'pnis-lawn'  (-lan'),  re.     Same  as  Cyprus.    Milton. 

llCyp'se-la  (sip'se-la),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  KVijjeKri  any 
hollow  vessel.]  {Bot.)  A  one-seeded,  one-celled,  inde- 
hiscent  fruit ;  an  achene  with  the  calyx  tube  adherent. 

Cyp-sel'i-form  (sip-sSl'i-I8rm),  «.  [L.  cypselus  a 
kind  of  swallow,  Gr.  (tvi//eAos  +  -form.~\  {Zool.)  Like 
or  belonging  to  the  swifts  {Cypselidse). 

Cyr'e-na'Ic  (sir'e-na'ik  or  si're-),  a.  [L.  Cyrenaicus, 
fr.  Cyrene,  in  Libya.]  Pertaining  to  Cyrenaica,  an  an- 
cient country  of  northern  Africa,  and  to  Cyrene,  its  prin- 
cipal city ;  also,  to  a  school  of  philosophy  founded  by 
Aristippus,  a  native  of  Cyrene.  ^  re.  A  native  of  Cyre- 
naica ;  also,  a  disciple  of  the  school  of  Aristippus.  See 
Cyrenian,  re. 

Cy-re'nl-an  (st-re'ni-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Cjrrene,  in 
Africa ;  Cyrenaic. 

Cy-re'nl-an,  n.    1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Cyrene. 

2.  One  of  a  school  of  philosophers,  established  at  Cy- 
rene by  Aristippus,  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  Their  doc- 
trines were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  Epicureans. 

Cyr'i-0-lOg'iC  (sTr'i-o-loj'Tk  or  si'rT-),  a.  [See  CUEIO- 
LOGic]     Relating  to  capital  letters. 

Cyr'tO-Style  (ser'to-stil),  n.  [Gr.  Kvpros  bent  -)-  orC- 
Aos  pillar.]     {Arch.)  A  circular  projecting  portico. 

Cyst  (sTst),  re.  [Gr.  kv(Ttk  bladder,  bag,  pouch,  fr. 
Kveiv  to  be  pregnant.  Cf.  Cyme.]  1.  {Med.)  {a)  A 
pouch  or  sac  without  opening,  usually  membranous  and 
containing  morbid  matter,  which  is  accidentally  devel- 
oped in  one  of  the  natural  cavities  or  in  the  substance  of 
an  organ.  (J)  In  old  authors,  the  urinary  bladder,  or 
the  gall  bladder.     [Written  also  cystis.'] 

2.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  bladders  or  air  vessels  of  certain 
algae,  as  of  the  great  kelp  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  common 
rockweeds  {Fuel)  of  our  shores.  D.  C.  Eaton. 

3.  {Zool. )  {a)  A  small  capsule  or  sac  of  the  kind  in 
which  many  immature  entozoans  exist  in  the  tissues 
of  living  animals ;  also,  a  similar  form  in  Kotitera,  etc. 
(6)  A  form  assumed  by  Protozoa  in  wliich  they  become 
saclike  and  quiescent.  It  generally  precedes  the  produc- 
tion of  germs.     See  Encystment. 

Cyst'ed  (sTs'ted),  a.     Inclosed  in  a  cyst. 
Cyst'ic  (sis'tik),  a.     [Cf.  P.  cystique."]     1.  Having 
the  form  of,  or  living  in,  a  cyst ;  as,  the  cystic  entozoa. 

2.  Containing  cysts  ;  cystose  ;  as,  cystic  sarcoma. 

3.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or  contained  in,  a  cyst ;  esp., 
pertaining  to,  or  contained  in,  either  the  urinary  blad- 
der or  the  gall  bladder. 

Cystic  duct,  the  duct  from  the  gall  bladder  which  unites 
with  the  hepatic  to  form  the  common  bile 
duct.  —  Cystic  worm  (Zool.),  a  larval  tape 
worm,  as  the  cysticercus  and  echinococcus. 
Cys'tl-cerce  (sifs'ti-sers),  )  n.  [NL.  cysti- 
Cys'ti-cer'cus  (-ser'kas),  )  cercus,  fr.  Gr. 
KuuTi!  bladder  -\-  Ke'pxos  tail  :  cf.  P.  cysti- 
cergue.']  {Zool.)  The  larval  form  of  a  tape- 
worm, having  the  head  and  neck  of  a  tape- 
worm attached  to  a  saclike  body  filled  with 

5"i'L'~'!?"^'^^\"',*''"^''^?"'"""''/f'  Cysticercus  of  Tape- 
datid,  and  measle  (as,  pork  measle).      ■^orm  (Tienin  soli- 

d^^"  These  larvae  live  in  the  tissues  .... 

of  various  living  animals,  and,  when 
swallowed  by  a  suitable  carnivorous 
animal,  develop  into  adult  tapeworms 
in  the  intestine.  See  Measles,  4, 
Tapeworm. 

Cys'tl-CUle  (sTs'tt-kiil),  n.  [Dim.  of  c?/«<.]  {Anat.)  An 
appendage  of  the  vestibular  ear  sac  of  fishes.  Owen. 


),  enlarged.  A 
One  with  the  head 
protruded  ;  h  Sac  ; 
s  Suckers  ;  h  Hooks; 
B  One  with  the 
head  retracted. 


Cys'tld  (sIs'tTdJ^  n.     (Zool.)   One  of  the  Cystidea. 

II  Cys-tid'e-a  (sis-tld'e-a),  re.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kvarvs 
a  bladder,  pouch.]   {Zool. )  An  order  of  Crinoidea,  mostly 
fossils  of  the  Paleozoic  rocks.     They  were 
usually  roundish  or  egg-shaped,  and  often 
unsymmetrical ;  some  were  sessile,  others 
had  short  stems. 

Cys-tld'e-an  (-tid'e-an),  n.  {Zool.)  One 
of  the  Cystidea. 

Cyst'lne  (sls'tin  ;  104),  re.  [See  Cyst.] 
{Physiol.  Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, C3H7NSO2,  containing  sulphur,  oc- 
curring as  a  constituent  of  certain  rare 
urinary  calculi,  and  occasionally  found  as 
a  sediment  in  urine. 

Cys'Us  (sis'tis),  n.  [NL.]  A  cyst.  See 
Cyst. 

Cys-U'tis  (sTs-ti'tis),  re.     \_Cyst  +  -itis: 
cf.F.  cyslite.']   {3Ied.)  Inflammation  of 
the  bladder. 

Cys'tO-carp  (sTs'tS-karp),  «.     [Gr.  ^lf^^if^''%,S,t'di'- 
-CVO-T.9  bladder -fKapTTo?  fruit.]  {Bot.)     Tlnomalocystii^ 
A  minute  vesicle  in  a  red  seaweed,     cornutus.    (X) 
which  contains  the  reproductive  spores. 

Cys'tO-cele  (-selV  n.  [Gr.  Kvam  bladder  -)-  KT^X-q  tu- 
mor :  cf.  F.  cystocele.']  {Med.)  Hernia  in  which  the  uri- 
nary bladder  protrudes ;  vesical  hernia. 

Cys'told,  Cys-told'e-an,  n.    Same  as  Cystidban. 

Cys-tol'de-a  (sTs-toi'de-a),  re.    Same  as  Cystidea. 

Cys'tO-lith  (sTs'to-lIth),  re.  [Gr.  Kuo-rts  bladder  -f- 
-lith.'\  1.  {Bot.)  A  concretion  of  mineral  matter  within 
a  leaf  or  other  part  of  a  plant. 

2.  {Med.)  A  urinary  calculus. 

Cys'tO-Uth'lc  (-lith'Ik),  a.  {Med.)  Relating  to  stone 
in  the  bladder. 

Cys'tO-plast  (-pl4st),  n.  [Gr.  Kuart?  bladder  -j-  vXaa- 
aeiv  to  form.]  (Biol.)  A  nucleated  cell  having  an  en- 
velope or  cell  wall,  as  a  red  blood  corpuscle  or  an  epithe- 
lial cell ;  a  cell  concerned  in  growth. 

Cyst'ose  (sts'tos),  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  a 
cyst  or  cysts  ;  cystic ;  bladdery. 

Cys'to-tome  (sis'to-tom),  re.  [Gr.  Kuo-Tis  bladder  -f- 
Tiii.vei,v  to  cut ;  cf .  P.  cystotome.']  {Surg. )  A  knife  or 
instrument  used  in  cystotomy. 

Cys-tOt'0-my  (sts-tot'o-mj),  re.  [6r.  Kuo-TK  bladder 
-)-  TeiJ-veiv  to  cut :  cf.  P.  cystotomie.~\  The  act  or  prao. 
tice  of  opening  cysts  ;  esp.,  the  operation  of  cutting  into 
the  bladder,  as  for  the  extraction  of  a  calculus. 

Cyth'er-e'an  (sTth'er-e'an),  a.  [L.  Cythereus,  from 
Cythera,,  Gr.  Kuflrjpa,  now  Cerigo,  an  island  in  the 
Mgean  Sea,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Venus.]  Per- 
taining to  the  goddess  Venus. 

Cy'tO-blast  (si'to-blast),  n.  [Gr.  /niros  hollow  vessel 
-\- -blast,'^  {Biol.)  The  nucleus  of  a  cell;  the  germinal 
or  active  spot  of  a  cellule,  through  or  in  which  cell  de- 
velopment takes  place. 

Cy'to-Mas-te'ma  (-blSs-te'ma),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  mi- 
Tos  hollow  vessel  -f-  p\a.tjTr)ix.a.  growth.]  {Biol.)  See 
Protoplasm. 

Cy'to-coc'cus  (-kok'kiis),  n.;  pi.  Cytococoi  (-si). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kvtos  hollow  vessel  -f-  kokkos  kernel.] 
{Biol.)  The  nucleus  of  the  cytula  or  parent  cell.  Hseckel. 

Cy'tode  (si'tod),  n.  [Gr.  kutos  hollow  vessel,  from 
Kveiv.  See  Cyst.]  {Biol.)  A  nonnucleated  mass  of  pro- 
toplasm, the  supposed  simplest  form  of  independent  lite, 
dilfering  from  the  amceba,  in  which  nuclei  are  present. 

Cy'tO-gen'e-sls  (sI't6-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [Gr.  KVTos  hollow 
vessel  +  E.  genesis.~\  {Biol.)  Development  of  cells  in 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms.  See  Gemmation,  Bud- 
ding, Kabyokinesis  ;  also  Cell  development,  under  Cell. 

Cy'tO-gen'lc  (sT'to-jenTk),    I  a.     {Biol.)    Of  or  per- 

Cy'to-ge-net'ic  (-je-net'ik),  j  taining  to  cytogenesit 
or  cell  development. 

Oy-tOg'e-nous  (st-toj'e-niis),  a.  {Anat.)  Producing 
cells ;  —  applied  esp.  to  lymphatic,  or  adenoid,  tissue. 

Cy-tog'e-ny  (-ny),  n.  {Biol.)  Cell  production  or  de- 
velopment ;  cytogenesis. 

Cy'toid  (si'toid),  a.  [Gr.  kutos  hollow  vessel  +  -oid.'\ 
{Physiol.)  Cell-like ;  —  applied  to  the  corpuscles  of 
lymph,  blood,  chyle,  etc. 

Cy'tO-plasm  (si'tS-plSz'm),  re.  [Gr.  ku'tos  hollow  ves- 
sel -\-  Trkaaixa.  a  mold.]    {Biol.)  See  Protoplasm. 

Cy'tO-plas'mlc  (-plaz'mik),  a.  {Biol.)  Pertaining  to 
or  consisting  of  cytoplasm. 

II  Cyt'U-la  (sit'iS-la),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kutos  a  hoUow 
vessel.]  {Biol.)  The  fertilized  egg  cell  or  parent  cell, 
from  the  development  of  which  the  child  or  other  organ- 
ism is  formed.  Hseckel. 

Czar  (zar),  re.  [Russ.  tsare,  fr.  L.  Caesar  Caesar  ;  cf. 
OPol.  czar,  Pol.  car.'\  A  king ;  a  chief  ;  the  title  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia.     [Written  also  tear.] 

Cza-rev'na  (za-rev'na),  n.  [Russ.  tsarevna.l  The 
title  of  the  wife  of  the  czarowitz. 

Cza-ri'na  (za-re'na),  re.  [Cf.  G.  Zarin,  Czarin,  fem., 
Russ.  tsarilsa.l     The  title  of  the  empress  of  Russia. 

Cza-rin'1-an  (za-rin'i-(rn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
czar  or  the  czarina ;  czarish. 

Czar'ish  (zar'Tsh),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  czar. 

Czar'0-wltz  (zar'o-wTts  or  tsar'6-vech),  n.  ;  pi.  Czab- 
owrrzES  (-ez).  [Russ.  tsarevich'.}  The  title  of  the 
eldest  son  of  the  czar  of  Russia. 

Czech  (chek ;  224),  n.     1.  One  of  the  Czechs. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Czechs  (often  called  Bohe- 
mian), the  harshest  and  richest  of  the  Slavic  languages. 

Czech'lc  (chSk'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Czechs. 
"  One  Czechic  realm. "  The  JValion. 

Czechs  (cheks),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Czech.  [Named  after 
their  chieftain,  Czech.'\  {Ethnol.)  The  most  westerly 
branch  of  the  great  Slavic  family  of  nations,  number- 
ing now  more  than  G,000,000,  and  found  principally  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
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D. 


European  Dab. 


A  sore  should 
fine  lint. 


D(cle).  1.  The  fourth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  a  vocal  consonant.  The  English  letter  is  from 
Latin,  which  is  from  Greek,  which  took  it  from  Phoeni- 
cian, the  probable  ultimate  origin  being  Egyptian.  It  is 
related  most  nearly  to  i  and  th  ;  as,  Eng.  deep,  G.  <ief  ; 
Eng.  daughter,  G.  /ochter,  Gr.  evydrqp,  Skr.  duhitr. 
See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  178,  179,  229. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  nominal  of  the  second  tone  in  the  model 
major  scale  (that  in  C),  or  of  the  fourth  tone  in  the  rela- 
tive minor  scale  of  C  (that  in  A  minor),  or  of  the  key 
tone  in  the  relative  minor  of  F. 

3.  As  a  numeral  D  stands  for  500.  In  this  use  it  is 
not  the  initial  of  any  word,  or  even  strictly  a  letter,  but 
one  half  of  the  sign  OD  (  or  CO  )  the  original  Tuscan  nu- 
meral for  1000. 

Dab  (dSb),  n.  [Perh.  corrupted  fr.  adept.'\  A  skillful 
hand  ;  a  dabster ;  an  expert.    XC^^^loq.'] 

One  excels  at  a  plan  or  the  titlepa^e,  another  works  away 
at  the  body  of  the  book,  and  the  third  is  a  dab  at  an  index. 

Goldsmith. 

Dab,  n.  [Perh.  so  named  from  its  quickness  in  diving 
beneath  the  sand.  Cf.  Dab- 
chick.]  (Zool.)  A  name 
given  to  several  species  of 
flounders,  esp.  to  the  Euro- 
pean species,  Pleuronectes 
limanda.  The  American 
rough  dab  is  Hippoglos- 
soides  plalessoides. 

Dab  (dSb),  V.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.p.  Dabbed  (dSbd);  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Dabbing.]  [OE. 
dabben  to  strike ;  akin  to  OD.  dabben  to  pinch,  knead, 
fumble,  dabble,  and  perh.  to  G.  tappen  to  grope.]  1.  To 
strike  or  touch  gently,  as  with  a  soft  or  moist  sub- 
stance ;  to  tap ;  hence,  to  besmear  with  a  dabber. 

be  wiped  . .  .  only  by  dabbing  it  over  with 
5.  Shai-p. 

2.  To  strike  by  a  thrust ;  to  hit  with  a  sudden  blow 
or  thrust.     "To  5a6  him  in  the  neck."         Sir  T.  3fore. 

Dab  (dSb),  n.  1.  A  gentle  blow  with  the  hand  or 
some  soft  substance  ;  a  sudden  blow  or  hit  ;  a  peck. 

A  scratch  of  her  claw,  a  dab  of  her  beak.    Hawthorne. 

Z,  A  small  mass  of  anything  soft  or  moist. 

Dabb  (dab),  n.  (Zool.)  A  large,  spiny-tailed  lizard 
(  Urqmasiix  spinipes),  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Pales- 
tine ;  —  called  also  dhobb,  and  dhubb. 

Dab'ber  (dab'ber),  n.  That  with  which  one  dabs ; 
hence,  a  pad  or  other  device  used  by  printers,  engravers, 
etc.,  as  for  dabbing  type  or  engraved  plates  mth  ink. 

Dab'ble  (dab'b'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &,p.p.  Dabbled  (-b'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dabbling  (-bling).]  [Freq.  of  dab :  cf. 
OD.  dabbelen.']  To  wet  by  little  dips  or  strokes ;  to 
spatter ;  to  sprinkle ;  to  moisten ;  to  wet.  "  Bright  hair 
dabbled  in  blood. ' '  Shak. 

Dab'ble,  v.  i.     1.  To  play  in  water,  as  with  the  hands  ; 
to  paddle  or  splash  in  mud  or  water. 
Where  the  duck  dabbles  'mid  the  rustling  sedge.     Wordsworth. 

2.  To  work  in  a  slight  or  superficial  manner ;  to  do  in 
a  small  way;  to  tamper;  to  meddle.  "Dabbling  here 
and  there  with  the  text."  Atterbury. 

During  the  first  year  at  Dumfries,  Bums  for  the  first  time 
began  to  dabble  in  politics.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

Dab'ble!  (dab'bler),  n.     1.  One  who  dabbles. 

2.  One  who  dips  slightly  into  anything;  a  superficial 
meddler.     "  0\vr  dabblers  in -poUtics."  Swift. 

Dab'bling-ly  (-blTng-ly),  adv.    In  a  dabbling  manner. 

Dab'chlck'  (dab'chik'),  n.  [For  dapchick.  See  Dap, 
Dip,  and  cf.  DiPcmcK.]  (Zool.)  A  small  water  bird  {Po- 
dilymbus  podiceps),  allied  to  the  grebes,  remarkable 
for  its  quickness  in  diving ;  —  called  also  dapchick,  dob- 
chick,  dipchick,  didapper,  dobber,  devil-diver,  hell-diver, 
ami  pied-billed  grebe. 

II  Da-boi'a  (da^-boi'a),  n.  (Zool.)  A  large  and  highly 
venomous  Asiatic  viper  (Daboia  xanthica). 

Dab'ster  (dab'ster),  n.  '[Cf.  Dae  an  expert.]  One 
who  is  skilled ;  a  master  of  his  business ;  a  proficient ; 
an  adept.     [Colloq.'] 

IS^^  Sometimes  improperly  used  for  dabbler  ;  as,  "  I 
ambut  a  dabster  vrith  gentle  art." 

II  Da'  ca'po  (da'  ka'po).  [It.,  from  [the]  head  or  be- 
ginning.] (3fics.)  From  the  beginning ;  a  direction  to 
return  to,  and  end  with,  the  first  strain ;  —  indicated  by 
the  letters  D.  C.    Also,  the  strain  so  repeated. 

Dace  (das),  n.  [Written  also  dare,  dart,  fr.  P.  dard 
dace,  dart,  of  German  origin.  Dace  is  for  an  older  darce, 
fr.  an  OF.  uom.  darz.  See  Dabt  a  javelin.]  (Zool.)  A 
small  European  cyprinoid  fish  (Squalius  leuciscus  or 
Leueiscus  vulgaris) ; — called  also  dare. 


Black-nosed  Dace  (Rhinichthys  atrcnasus). 


Dachshund. 


B^^  In  America  the  name  is  given  to  several  related 
fishes  of  the  genera  Squalius,  Minnilus,  etc.  The  black- 
nosed  dace  is  Rhinichthys  atronasus :  the  homed  dace  is 
Semotilus  corporalis.    For  red  dace,  see  Redpin. 

llDachsliTmd' 

(daks'liunf),  n. 
[G.,  from  dachs 
badger  -I-  hund 
dog.]  (Zool.) 
One  of  a  breed 
of  small  dogs 
with  short 
crooked  legs, 
and  long  body; 
—  called  also 
badger  dog. 
There  are  two 
kinds,  the  rough-haired  and  the  smooth-haired. 

Da'cian  (da'shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Dacia  or 
the  Dacians.  —  ».    A  native  of  ancient  Dacia. 

Da-COit'  (da-koif),  n.  [Hind,  dakait,  dakayat."]  One 
of  a  class  of  robbers,  in  India,  who  act  in  gangs. 

Da-COit'y  (-y),  re.  The  practice  of  gang  robbery  in 
India ;  robbery  committed  by  dacoits. 

Da-co'tahs  (da-ko'taz),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Dacotah  (-t4). 
(Ethnol. )  Same  as  Dakotas.  Longfellow. 

Dac'tyl  (dSk'til),  n.  [L.  daclylus,  Gr.  SaK-rvKos  a 
finger,  a  dactyl.  Cf.  Digit.]  1.  (Pros.)  A  poetical 
foot  of  three  syllables  (—  -  -),  one  long  followed  by 
two  short,  or  one  accented  followed  by  two  unaccented  ; 
as,  L.  iegmine,  E.  mer'ciful ;  —  so  called  from  the  simi- 
larity of  its  arrangement  to  that  of  the  joints  of  a  finger. 
[Written  also  dactyle.'] 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  finger  or  toe;  a  digit,  (b)  The  claw 
or  terminal  joint  of  a  leg  of  an  insect  or  crustacean. 

Dac'tyl-ar  (dSk'til-er),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  a  dactyl ; 
dactylic. 

2.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  finger  or  toe,  or  to 
the  claw  of  an  insect  or  crustacean. 

Dac'tyl-et  (-St),  re.    [Dactyl -\- -et.']   A  dactyl.    [06s.] 

Dac-tyl'ic  (dSk-ttl'Tk),  a.  [L.  daciylicus,  Gr.  BaKra- 
AiKos,  fr.  6d(CTuAo9.]  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  chiefly 
or  wholly  of,  dactyls ;  as,  dactylic  verses. 

Dac-tyl'ic,  re.  1.  A  line  consisting  chiefly  or  wholly 
of  dactyls ;  as,  these  lines  are  dactylics. 

2.  pi.  Dactylic  meters. 

Dac-tyl'i-0-glyph  (dSk-tTlt-o-glTf),  ra.  [Gr.  SttKTu- 
AcoyAut/jos  an  engraver  of  gems ;  SoktvAios  finger  ring 
(fr.  SaKTi/Aos  finger)  +  ykli^eiv  to  engrave.]   (Fine  Arts) 

(a)  An  engraver  of  gems  for  rings  and  other  ornaments. 

(b)  The  inscription  of  the  engraver's  name  on  a  finger 
ring  or  gem. 

Dac-tyl'i-ogly-phy  (dSk-til'T-og1T-fy),  n.  The  art 
or  process  of  gem  engraving. 

Dac-tyl'i-Og'ra-phy  (-5g'ra-fy),  re.  [Gr.  SouctuAios 
finger  ring  -\-  -graphy.']  (Fine  Arts)  (a)  The  art  of 
writing  or  engraving  upon  gems.  (6)  In  general,  the 
literatvu:e  or  history  of  the  art. 

Dac-tyl'i-ol'o-gy  (-ol'o-j^),  re.  [Gr.  SaK-rvAios  finger 
ring  +  -logy.^  (Fine  Arts)  (a)  That  branch  of  archaeol- 
ogy which  has  to  do  with  gem  engraving,  (b)  That 
branch  of  archaeology  which  has  to  do  with  finger  rings. 

Dac-tyl'i-O-man'cy  (-til'i-o-man'sj^),  re.  [Gr.  SaKTv- 
Aios  -|-  -mancy.']    Divination  by  means  of  finger  rings. 

Dao'tyl-iSt  (dSk'til-ist),   «.     A  writer  of   dactylic 

V6TS6 

II  Dac'tyl-I'tls  (dSk'tTl-i'tis),  n.  [NL. ,  fr.  Gr.  SaicruXoi 
finger -j--z7w.]  (Med.)  An  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
fingers.  Gross. 

Dac'tyl-Ol'O-gy  (-ol'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  «aKTt)Aos  finger  + 
-logy.']  The  art  of  communicating  ideas  by  certain  move- 
ments and  positions  of  the  fingers ;  —  a  method  of  con- 
versing practiced  by  the  deaf  and  dumb. 


...^  There  are  two  different  manual  alphabets,  the  one- 
hand  alphabet  (which  was  perfected  by  the  Abb6  de 
l'Ep6e,  who  died  in  1789),  and  the  two-hand  alphabet. 
The  latter  was  probably  based  on  the  manual  alphabet 
pubUshed  by  George  Dalgarus  of  Aberdeen,  in  1680.  See 
Illustration  in  Appendix. 


One-hand  Alphabet. 

Dac-tyl'o-man'cy  (dak-tTl'o-man's^),  n.  Dactylio- 
mancy.     [-R.]  Am.  Cyc. 

Dac'tyl-on'0-my  (-5n'6-mi^),  re.  [Gr.  SoktuKo^  finger 
-)-  i/o/ios  law,  distribution.]  The  art  of  numbering  or 
counting  by  the  fingers. 

Dao'tyl-op'ter-ons  (-op'ter-us),  a.  [Gr.  JdicTuAos 
finger  +  -jT-repov  wing,  fin.]  (Zool.)  Having  the  inferior 
rays  of  the  pectoral  fins  partially  or  entirely  free,  as  in 
the  gurnards. 

II  Dac'ty-lo-the'ca  (dSk'ti-lo-the'ka),  re.  [Nly.,  fr.  Gr. 
SaKTvAo!  finger,  toe  +  S'i'")  case,  box.]  (Zool.)  The 
scaly  covering  of  the  toes,  as  in  birds. 

DaC'tyl-0-ZO'old  (dak'ttl-o-zo'oid),  n.  [Gr.  BaKruKoi 
finger -j- E.  soot'd.]  (Zool.)  A  kind  of  zooid  of  Sipho- 
nophora  which  has  an  elongated  or  even  vermiform 
body,  with  one  tentacle,  but  no  mouth.     See  Sipho- 

NOPHORA. 

Dad  (dSd),  n.    [Prob.  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Ir.  daid, 
Gael,  daidein,  W.  tad,  OL.  tata,  Gr.  rara,  rerra,  Skr. 
iate.]    Father ;  —  a  word  sometimes  used  by  children. 
X  was  never  so  bethumped  with  words, 
Since  I  first  called  my  brother's  father  dad.        Shak. 

Dad'dle  (dad'd'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Daddled  (-d'ld), 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Daddling.]  [Prob.  freq.  of  ctode.]  To 
toddle ;  to  walk  unsteadily,  like  a  child  or  an  old  man ; 
hence,  to  do  anything  slowly  or  feebly. 

Dad'dock  (-dSk),  re.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  dad  a  large  piece.] 
The  rotten  body  of  a  tree.     [Prov  Fng.]  Wright. 

Dad'dy  (dSd'dy),  re.    Diminutive  of  Dad.        Dryden. 

Dad'dy  long'legS'  (long'lggz' ;  115).  1.  (Zool.)  An 
arachnidan  of  the  genus  Phalangium,  and  alUed  genera, 
having  a  small  body  and  four  pairs  of  long  legs ;  —  called 
also  harvestman,  carter,  and  grandfather  longlegs. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  name  applied  to  many  species  of  dipter- 
ous insects  of  the  genus  Tipula,  and  allied  genera,  with 
slender  bodies,  and  very  long,  slender  legs ;  the  crane 
fly ;  —  called  also  father  longlegs. 

Dade  (dad),  v.  t.     [Of.  uncertain  origin.    Cf.  Dan- 
dle, Daddle,  Diddle.]    To  hold  up  by  leading  strings 
or  by  the  hand,  as  a  chUd  while  he  toddles.    [Obs.] 
Little  children  when  they  learn  to  go 
By  painful  mothers  daded  to  and  fro.        Drayton. 

Dade,  V.  i.    To  walk  unsteadily,  as  a  chUd  in  leading 
strings,  or  just  learning  to  walk ;  to  move  slowly.  [06s.] 
No  sooner  taught  to  dade,  but  from  their  mother  trip. 

Draj/toii. 
Da'dO  (da'do  or  da'do),  re. ;  pi.  Dadoes  (-doz).  [It. 
dado  die,  cube,  pedestal ;  of  the  same  origin  as  E.  die,  n. 
See  Die,  re.]  (Arch.)  (a)  That  part  of  a  pedestal  in- 
cluded between  the  base  and  the  cornice  (or  surbase) ; 
the  die.  See  Ulust.  of  CoLtratN.  Hence :  (6)  In  any  wall, 
that  part  of  the  basement  included  between  the  base  and 
the  base  course.  See  Base  course,  under  Base,  (c)  In 
interior  decoration,  the  lower  part  of  the  wall  of  an 
apartment  when  adorned  with  moldings,  or  otherwise 
specially  decorated. 

DaB'dal  (de'dal),  Dae-dal'lan  (de-dal'yan ;  106),  a.  [L. 
daedalus  cunningly  wrought,  fr.  Gr.  Sai'SoAo? ;  cf.  SaiSoA- 
Aeii/  to  work  cunningly.  The  word  also  alludes  to  the 
mythical  Daedalus  (Gr.  Aat'SoAos,  lit.,  the  cunning  work- 
er).] 1.  Cunningly  or  ingeniously  formed  or  working; 
skillful ;  artistic  ;  ingenious. 

Our  bodies  decked  in  our  dsedalian  arms.       Chapman. 
The  dasdal  hand  of  Nature.  J.  Philips. 

Then  doth  the  daedal  earth  throw  forth  to  thee, 
Out  of  her  fruitful  lap,  abundant  flowers.  Spenser. 

2.  Crafty;  deceitful.     [.E.]  Keais. 

Daed'a-lOUS  (dgd'a-lus),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  variously 
cut  or  incised  margin ;  —  said  of  leaves. 

Dae'mon  (de'mon),  re.,  Das-mon'lc  (de-mSnTk),  a. 
See  Demon,  Demonic. 

Dalf  (da ),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Dofp.]  To  cast  aside ;  to  put 
off  ;  to  doff.     [06s.] 

Canst  thou  so  daffme  ?  Thoii^hast  killed  my  child.    Shak. 

Dalf,  re.  [See  Daft.]  A  stupi^,  blockish  fellow;  a 
numskull.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
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DALLIANCE 


Ball  (d4f),  V.  i.  To  act  foolishly;  to  be  foolish  or 
sportive ;  to  toy.     [Scot.J  Jamieson. 

Hail,  V.  i.    To  daunt.     IProv.  Eng.J  Grose. 

Daf'fO-dll  (dSffo-dTI),  n.  [OB.  affodj/lle,  prop.,  the 
asphodel,  fr.  LL.  affodillus  (cf.  D.  affodille  or  OF.  aspho- 
dile,  aphrodille,  F.  asphodele),  L.  asphodelus,  fr.  Gr. 
ao-c/xjSeAos.  The  initial  d  in  English  is  not  satisfactorily 
explained.  See  Asphodel.]  {BoI.)  {a)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Asphodelus.  (6)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Narcissus 
{JV.  Pseudo-narcissus).  It  has  a  bulbous  root  and  beauti- 
ful flowers,  usually  of  a  yeUow  hue.  Called  also  daffo- 
dilly, daffodilly,  daffadowndilly,  daffy downdilly,  etc. 

With  damask  roses  and  daffadilUes  set.       Spenser. 
Strow  me  the  ground  with  daffadowiidilUes, 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lilies.     Spenser. 
A  college  gown 
That  clad  her  like  an  April  daJfodUly.       Tennyson. 
And  chance-sown  daffodil.  Whittier. 

Daft  (daft),  a.  [OE.  daft,  deft,  stupid  ;  prob.  the 
same  word  as  B.  deft.  See  Dept.]  1.  Stupid  ;  foolish ; 
idiotic ;  also,  delirious  ;  insane ;  as,  he  has  gone  daft. 

Let  us  think  no  more  of  this  d<nft  business.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Gay;  playful;  frolicsome.     [Scot.']  Jamieson. 

Daft'ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  daft. 

Dag  (dSg),  n.     [Cf.  F.  dague,  LL.  daga,  D.  dagge  (fr. 

French) ;    all  prob.  fr.  Celtic  ;    cf .  Gael,  dag  a  pistol. 

Armor,  dag  dagger,  W.  dager,  dagr,  Ir.  daigear.    Cf. 

Dagger.]     1.  A  dagger ;  a  poniard.     \_Obs.'}      Johnson. 

2.  A  large  pistol  foriperly  used."   [0J«.] 

The  Spaniards  discharged  their  ofaj/s,  and  hurt  some.    Foxe. 

A  sort  of  pistol,  called  dag,  was  used  about  the  same  time  as 

hand  guns  and  harquebuts.  Grose. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  unbranohed  antler  of  a  young  deer. 
Dag,  n.     [Of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Sw.  dagg,  Icel.  dogg. 

V71.     See  Dew.]    A  misty  shower  ;  dew.     [Ofe.] 
Dag,  n.    [OE.  dagge  (cf.  Daogeb)  ;  or  cf.  AS.  dag 

what  is  dangling.]     A  loose  end ;  a  dangling  shred. 
Daglocks,  clotted  locks  hanging  in  dags  or  jags  at  a  sheep's 

tail.  Wedgwood. 

Dag,  V.  t.      [1,  from  Dag  dew.    2,  from  Dag  a  loose 

end.]    1.  To  daggle  or  bemire.    \_Ptov.  JSng.]    Johnson. 
2.  To  cut  into  jags  or  points ;  to  slash  ;  as,  to  dag  a 

garment.     [Ois.]  Wright. 

Dag,  V.  i.    To  be  misty  ;  to  drizzle.     IProv.  Eng.] 
Dag'ger  (-ger),  n.    [Cf.  OE.  daggen  to  pierce,  F.  da- 

guer.  SeeDAoadagger.]  1.  A  short 

weapon  used  for  stabbing.      This 

is  the  general  term ;  cf.  Poniard, 

Stiletto,  Bowie  knife,  Dirk,  Mis- 

ERICORDE,  ANLACE. 

2.  {Print.)  A  mark  of  reference 
In  the  form  of  a  dagger  [t].  It  is 
the  second  in  order  when  more  than 
one  reference  occurs  on  a  page  ;  — 
called  also  obelisk. 

Dagger  moth  (Zool.),a,ny  moth  of 
the  genus  Apatalea.  The  larvae  are 
often  destructive  to  the  foliage  of 
fruit  trees,  etc.  —  Sagger  of  lath, 
the  wooden  weapon  given  to  the 
Vice  in  the  old  Moralities.  Shal: 
—  Double  dagger,  a  mark  of  reference  [t]  which  comes 
next  in  order  after  the  dagger.  —  To  look,  or  speak,  dag- 
gers, to  look  or  speak  fiercely  or  reproachfully. 

Dag'ger,  v.  t.  To  pierce  with  a  dagger ;  to  stab.  [06j.] 

Dag'ger,  n.  [Perh.  from  diagonal.1  A  timber  placed 
diagonally  in  a  ship's  frame.  Knight. 

Dagges  (dagz),  n.  pi.  [OE.  See  Dag  a  loose  end.] 
An  ornamental  cutting  of  the  edges  of  garments,  intro- 
duced about  A.  D.  1346,  according  to  the  Chronicles  of 
St.  Albans.     [06s.]  Halliicell. 

Dag'glo  (dag'g'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Daggled 
(-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Daggling  (-glTng).]  [Freq.  of 
dag,  V.  t.,  1.]  To  trail,  so  as  to  wet  or  befoul ;  to  make 
wet  and  limp ;  to  moisten. 

The  warrior's  very  plume,  I  say. 

Was  daggled  by  the  dashing  spray.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dag'glo,  v.  i.  To  run,  go,  or  trail  one's  self  through 
water,  mud,  or  slush ;  ~to  draggle. 

Nor,  like  a  puppy  [have  I]  daggled  through  the  town.    Pope. 

Dag'gle-tall'  (ijSg'g'l-tal'),  )  a.     Having  the  lower 

Dag'gle-tailed'  (-tald'),  )  ends  of  garments  de- 
filed by  trailing  in  mire  or  filth ;  draggle-tailed. 

Dag'gle-taU'  (-tal'),  n.  A  slovenly  woman ;  a  slat- 
tern ;  a  draggle-tail. 

Daglock'  (-lok'),  n.  \_Dag  a  loose  end  -\-  lock."]  A 
dirty  or  clotted  lock  of  wool  on  a  sheep ;  a  taglock. 

Da'gO  (da'go),  n.  ;  pi.  Dagos  (-goz).  [Cf.  Sp.  Diego, 
E.  James.']  A  nickname  given  to  a  person  of  Spanish  (or, 
by  extension,  Portuguese  or  Italian)  descent._  [{7.  S.] 

l|Da-gOl>a  (da-go'ba),  n.  [Singhalese  dagoba.]  A 
dome-shaped  structure  built  over  relics  of  Buddha  or 
some  Buddhist  saint.     [_East  Indies] 

Da'gon  (da'gon),  n.  [Heb.  Dagon,  fr.  dag  a  fish  :  cf . 
Gr.  Aayiui/.]  The  national  god  of  the  Philistines,  repre- 
sented with  the  face  and  hands  and  upper  part  of  a  man, 
and  the  tail  of  a  fish.  W.  Smith. 

This  day  a  solemn  feast  the  people  hold 
To  Vagon,  their  sea  idol.  Milton, 

They  brought  it  into  the  house  of  Dagon.    1  Sam.  v.  2. 

Dag'on  (dag'ou),  n,  [See  Dag  a  loose  end.]  A  slip 
or  piece.     [06j.]  Chaucer. 

Dag'Bwaln'  (dSg'swan'),  n.  [From  Dag  a  loose  end  ?  ] 
A  coarse  woolen  fabric  made  of  daglocks,  or  the  refuse  of 
wool.    "  Under  coverlets  made  of  dagswain."  Holinshed. 

Dag'-talled'  (-tald'),  a.  [Dag  a  loose  end  +  tail.] 
Daggle-tailed ;  having  the  tail  clogged  with  daglocks. 
"  Dag-tailed  sheep."  Bp.  Hall. 

Da-guer're-an  )  (di-gSr'I-an),  a.    Pertaining  to  Da- 

Da-gnerre'l-an  )  guerre,  or  to  his  invention  of  the 
daguerreotype. 

Da-guerre'O-type  (da-gBr'S-tip),  n.  [From  Daguerre 
the  inventor  -f-  -type.]  1.  An  early  variety  of  photograph, 
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produced  on  a  silver  plate,  or  copper  plate  covered  with 
silver,  and  rendered  sensitive  by  the  action  of  iodine,  or 
iodine  and  bromine,  on  which,  after  exposure  in  the  cam- 
era, the  latent  image  is  developed  by  the  vapor  of  mercury. 

2.  The  process  of  taking  such  pictirres. 

Da-guerre'0-type  (da-ggr'o-tip),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Daguerreotyped  (-tipt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Daguerreo- 
TTPmG  (-ti'pTng).]  1.  To  produce  or  represent  by  the 
daguerreotype  process,  as  a  picture. 

2.  To  impress  with  great  distinctness;  to  imprint; 
to  imitate  exactly. 

Da-guerre'o-ty'per  (-ti'per),  1  n.    One  who  takes  da- 

Da-guerre'o-ty'pist  (-ptst),   J     guerreotypes. 

Da-guerre'o-typ'io  (-ttp'Ik),  -lo-al  (-i-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tlie  daguerreotype. 

Da-guerre'0-ty'py  (-ti'py),  n.  The  art  or  process  of 
producing  pictures  by  the  method  of  Daguerwe. 

II  Da'ha-be'ah  (da'ha-be'a),  n.  [Ar.]  A  Nile  boat 
constructed  on  the  model  of  a  floating  house,  having 
large  lateen  sails. 

Dah'lia  (diil'ya  or  dal'ya ;  277, 106),  n.  ;  pi.  Dahllas 
(-yaz).  [Named  after  Andrew  i)a/iZ  a  Swedish  botanist.] 
{Bot. )  A  genus  of  plants  native  to  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  of  the  order  Compositse ;  also,  any  plant  or 
flower  of  the  genus.  The  numerous  varieties  of  culti- 
vated dahlias  bear  conspicuous  flowers  which  differ  in 
color. 

Dab'Un  (da'lTn),  n.  [From  Dahlia.]  (Chem.)  A 
variety  of  starch  e.\tractbd  from  the  dahlia ;  —  called 
also  inulin.    See  Inulin. 

Dai'll-ness  (da'lT-nSs),  n.    Daily  occurrence.     [P.] 

Dally  (daly).  a.  [AS.  dxglic;  dseg  day  -f-  -He  like. 
See  Day.]  Happening,  or  belonging  to,  each  successive 
day ;  diurnal ;  as,  daily  labor ;  a  daily  bulletin. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  Matt.  vi.  11. 

Bunyan  has  told  us  .  .  .  that  in  New  England  his  dream 
was  the  daily  subject  of  the  conversation  of  thousands. 

Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Daily,  Diurnal.    Daily  is  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
diurnal  is  Latin.    The  former  is  used  in  reference  to  the 
ordinary  concerns  Of  life ;  as,  daily  wants,  daily  cares, 
daily  employments.    The  latter  is  appropriated  chiefly 
by  astronomers,  but  is  sometimes  used  by  poets.    It  is 
applied  especially  to  what  belongs  to  the  astronomical 
day ;  as,  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth. 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity. 
And  the  regard  of  Heaven  on  all  his  ways.        Milton. 
Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrower  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.  Milton. 

Daily,  n. ;  pi.  Dailies  (-liz).  A  publication  which 
appears  regularly  every  day ;  as,  the  morning  dailies. 

Daily,  adv.  Every  day ;  day  by  day ;  as,  a  thing 
happens  daily. 

Dai'mi-o  (di'mi-o),  n.  ;  pi.  Datbttos  (-oz).  [Jap.,  fr. 
Chin,  tai  ming  great  name.]  The  title  of  the  feudal 
nobles  of  Japan. 

The  daimios,  or  territorial  nobles,  resided  in  Yedo  and  were 
divided  into  four  classes.  Am.  Cyc. 

Daint  (dant),  n.    [See    Dainty,  n.]    Something  of 

exquisite  taste ;  a  dainty.    [Obs.]  —  a.    Dainty.    [Obs.] 

To  cherish  him  with  diets  daint.  Spenser. 

Dain'tl-fy  (dan'tt-fl),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dainti- 
FiED  (-fid)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Daintifying.]  [Dainty  -f- 
-fy.]  To  render  dainty,  delicate,  or  fastidious.  "Dain- 
tified  emotion."  Sat.  Rev. 

Dain'ti-ly,  adv.  In  a  dainty  manner ;  nicely  ;  scru- 
pulously ;  fastidiously ;  deliciously  ;  prettily. 

Dain'ti-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dainty ;  nicety ; 
niceness ;  elegance ;  delicacy ;  deliciousness ;  fastidious- 
ness ;   squeamishness. 

The  daintiness  and  niceness  of  our  captains.     Jfakluyt. 

More  notorious  for  the  daintiTiess  of  the  provision  .  .  .  than 
for  the  massiveness  of  the  dish.  Hakewill. 

The  duke  exceeded  in  the  daintiness  of  his  leg  and  foot,  and 
the  earl  in  the  fine  shape  of  his  hands.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Daln'trel  (-trel),  n.  [From  daint  or  dainty :  cf.  OF. 
daintier.]    A  delicacy.     [05«.]  Salliwell. 

Daln'ty  (-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Dainties  (-tiz).  [OE.  deinie, 
dainte,  deintie,  deyntee,  OF.  deiniie  delicacy,  orig.,  digni- 
ty, honor,  f r.  L.  dignitas,  f r.  dignus  worthy.  See  Deign, 
and  cf.  Dignity.]  1.  Value  ;  estimation  ;  the  gratifica- 
tion or  pleasure  taken  in  anything.     [Obs.] 

I  ne  told  no  deyntee  of  her  love.  Chaucer. 

2.  That  which  is  delicious  or  delicate ;  a  delicacy. 

That  precious  nectar  may  the  taste  renew 

Of  Eden's  dainties^  by  our  parents  lost.     Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

3.  A  term  of  fondness.     [Poetic]  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  Dainty,  Delicacy.  These  words  are  here  com- 
pared as  denoting  articles  of  food.  The  term  delicacy 
IS  applied  to  a  nice  article  of  any  kind,  and  hence  to  arti- 
cles of  food  which  are  particularly  attractive.  Dainty  is 
stronger,  and  denotes  some  exquisite  article  of  cookery. 
A  hotel  may  be  provided  with  all  the  delicacies  of  the  sea- 
son, and  its  table  richly  covered  with  dainties. 

These  delicacies 
I  mean  of  taste,  sight,  smell,  herbs,  fruits,  and  flowers. 
Walks  and  the  melody  of  birds.  Milton. 

[A  table]  furnished  plenteously  with  bread. 
And  dainties,  remnants  of  the  last  regale.       Cowper. 
Daln'ty,    o.     [Compar.    Daintier    (-ti-er) ;    superl. 
Daintiest.]     1.  Rare  ;  valuable  ;  costly.     [06;;.] 

Full  many  a  deynti  horse  had  he  in  stable.     Chaucer. 
^W'  Hence  the  proverb  "  dainty  maketh  dearth,"  i.  e., 
rarity  makes  a  thing  dear  or  precious. 


2. 


3. 

ing; 


Delicious  to  the  palate  ;  toothsome. 
Dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs.  Skak. 

Nice ;  delicate  ;  elegant,  in  form,  manner,  or  breed- 
well-formed  ;  neat ;   tender. 

Those  dainty  limbs  which  nature  lent 
For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy.  Milton. 

I  would  be  the  girdle 
About  her  dainty,  dainty  waist.  Tennyson. 


4.  Requiring  dainties.     Hence :  Overnice  ;    hard  to 
please  ;  fastidious ;  squeamish  ;  scrupulous ;  ceremonious. 
They  were  a  fine  and  dainty  people.  Bacon. 

And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking. 
But  shift  away.  Shak. 

To  make  dainty,  to  assume  or  affect  delicacy  or  fastid- 
iousness.   [Obs.] 

Ah  ha,  my  mistresses  I  which  of  you  all 

Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?    She  that  makes  dainty. 

She,  I  '11  swear,  hath  corns.  Shah 

Dai'ry  (da'rj),  n. ;  pi.  Dairies  (-riz).    [OE.  deierie, 

from  deie,  dais,  maid ;  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Icel.  deigja 

maid,  dairymaid,  Sw.  deja,  orig.,  a  baking  maid,  fr.  Icel. 

deig.   V66.   See  Dough.]     1.  The  place,  room,  or  house 

where  milk  Is  kept,  and  converted  into  butter  or  cheese. 

What  stores  my  dairies  and  my  folds  contain.     Dryden, 

2.  That  department  of  farming  which  is  concerned  in 
the  production  of  milk,  and  its  conversion  into  butter 
and  cheese. 

Grounds  were  turned  much  in  England  either  to  feeding  or 
dairy ;  and  this  advanced  the  trade  or  EngUsh  butter.  Temple. 

3.  A  dairy  farm.     [R.] 

.  III^^  Dairy  is  much  used  adjectively  or  in  combina- 
tion ;  as,  dairy  farm,  dairy  countries,  dairy  house  or 
aairi/house,  dairyioom,  dairyworii,  etc. 

Bai'ry-ing,  n.    The  business  of  conducting  a  dairy. 

Dal'ry-maid'  (da'r^-mad'),  n.  A  female  servant 
whose  business  is  the  care  of  the  dairy. 

Dai'ry-man  (-man),  n.  ..■  pi.  Dairymen  (-mi^nl.  A  man 
who  keeps  or  takes  care  ol  .r,  dairy. 

Dai'ry-wom'an  (-wSom'un),  ».;  pi.  TJxmxwoigss 
(-wTm'Sn).    A  woman  w'.ic  attends  to  a  dairy. 

Da'ls  (da'is),  n.  [Oa.  dei.i,  des,  table,  dais,  C/\  *»"„ 
table,  F.  dais  a  canopy,  L.  di.wus  »  quoit,  a  dicfh  (i.om 
the  shape),  LL.,  table,  fr.  Gr.  Simeon  a  quoit,  a  dish.  Skie 
Dish.]  1.  The  high  or  principal  table,  at  the  ond  ct  *' 
hall,  at  which  the  chief  guests  were  seated ;  also,  thft 
chief  seat  at  the  high  tab!'/.     [Cts.] 

2.  A  platform  slightly  raised  above  the  floor  of  a  hall 
or  large  room,  giving  distinction  to  the  table  and  seats 
placed  upon  it  for  the  chief  guests. 

3.  A  canopy  over  the  seat  of  a  person  of  dignity. 
[Obs.")  Shipley. 

Dai'sied  (da'zid),  a.    Full  of  daisies ;  adorned  with 

daisies.     "  The  daisied  green."  Langhorne. 

The  grass  all  deep  and  daisied.  G.  Eliot. 

Dal'sy  (-zy),  n. ;  pi.  Daisies  (-ziz).  [OE.  dayesye, 
AS.  dseges-eage  day's  eye,  daisy. 
See  Day,  and  Eye.1  (Bot.)  (a)  A 
genus  of  low  herbs  (Bellis),  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Compositse.  The 
common  English  and  classical  daisy 
is  B.  perennis,  which  has  a  yellow 
disk  and  white  or  pinkish  rays. 
(6)  The  whiteweed  (Chrysanthe- 
mum, Leucanthemum),  the  plant 
commonly  called  daisy  in  North  European  Daisy  (J5eJ- 
America ;  —  called  also  oxeye  daisy.  Us  perennis). 

See  Whiteweed. 

^g^  The  word  daisy  is  also  used  for  composite  plants 
of  other  genera,  as  Erigeron,  or  fleabane. 

Michaelmas  daisy  (Bot.),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Aster, 
of  which  there  are  many  species.  —  Oxeye  daisy  (Bot.), 
the  whiteweed.    See  Daisy  (6). 

Dab  (dak  or  dak),  n.  [Hind,  dak.]  Post ;  mail ;  also, 
the  mail  or  postal  arrangements ;  —  spelt  also  dawk,  and 
dauk.    [India] 

Dak  boat,  a  mail  boat.  Percy  Smith.  —Dak  btmgalow, 
a  traveler's  rest-house  at  the  end  of  a  dak  stage.  —  To 
travel  by  dak,  to  travel  by  relays  of  palanquins  or  other 
carriage,  as  fast  as  the  post  along  a  road. 

Dater )  (da'ker),   n.    [See  Dicker.]     (0.   Eng.   & 

Daldr  )  Scots  Law)  A  measure  of  certain  com- 
modities by  number,  usually  ten  or  twelve,  but  some- 
times twenty;  as,  a  daker  of  hides  consisted  of  ten 
skins ;  a  daker  of  gloves  of  ten  pairs.  Burrill. 

Da'ker  hen'  (hSn').  [Perh.  fr.  W.  ereciar  the  daker 
hen  ;  crec  a  sharp  noise  (creg  harsh,  hoarse,  crechian  to 
scream)  +  iar  hen ;  or  cf.  D.  duiken  to  dive,  plunge.] 
(Zo'ol.)  The  corncrake  or  land  rail. 

Da-koit',  n.,  Da-koit'y,  re.    See  Dacoit,  Dacoity. 

Da-ko'ta  group'  (da-ko'ta  groop').  (Geol.)  A  subdi- 
vision at  the  base  of  the  cretaceous  formation  in  Western 
North  America ;  —  so  named  from  the  region  where  the 
strata  were  first  studied. 

Da-ko'tas  (da-ko'taz),  n.  pi.;  sing.  Dakota  (-ti). 
(Ethnol.)  An  extensive  race  or  stock  of  Indians,  includ- 
ing many  tribes,  mostly  dwelling  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River ;  —  also,  in  part,  called  Sioux.  [Written  also  Dct- 
cotahs.'] 

II  Dal  (dal),  n.  [Hind.]  Split  pulse,  esp.  of  Cajanus 
Indicus.     [East  Indies] 

Dale  (dal),  n.  [AS.  dxl ;  akin  to  LG.,  D.,  Sw.,  Dan., 
OS.,  &  Goth,  dal,  Icel.  dalr,  OHG.  tal,G.  thai,  and  perh. 
to  Gr.  06Ao9  a  rotunda,  Skr.  dhara  depth.    Cf.  Dell.] 

1.  A  low  place  between  hiUs ;  a  vale  or  vaUey. 
Where  mountains  rise,  umbrageous  daUs  descend.    Tliomson. 

2.  A  trough  or  spout  to  carry  off  water,  as  from  a 
pump.  Knight. 

Dales'man  (dalz'man),  n. ;  pi.  Dalesmen  (-men). 
One  living  in  a  dale  ; — a  term  applied  particulai'ly  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valleys  in  the  north  of  England,  Nor- 
way, etc.  Macaulay. 
DaU  (dSlf),  imp.  oi  Delve.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
Dalll-anoe  (dSl'lT-ons),  «.  [From  Dally.]  1.  The 
act  of  dallying,  trifling,  or  fondling;  interchange  of 
caresses ;  wanton  play. 

Look  thou  be  true,  do  not  give  dalliance 

Too  much  the  rein.  Shak. 

O,  the  dalliance  and  the  wit. 
The  flattery  and  the  strife  1  Tennyson. 

2.  Delay  or  procrastination.  Shak. 

3.  Entertaining  discourse.     [06*.]  Chaucer, 
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DAMNUM 


Dalmanla  (i). 
limulurus'), 
from  the  Up- 
per Silurian. 


DalTl-er  (dSllT-er),  n.  One  who  fondles  ;  a  trifler ; 
as,  dalUers  with  pleasant  words.  Ascham. 

Dal'lop  (dai'lSp),  n.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  A  tuft  or 
clump.    \Obs.~\  Tusser. 

Dal'ly  (-ly),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dallied  (-ltd) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Dallyino.]  [OE.  daiien,  dailien ;  cf.  Icel. 
pylja  to  talk,  G.  dallen,  dalen,  dahlen,  to  trifle,  talk 
nonsense,  OSw.  tule  a  droll  or  funny  man ;  or  AS.  dol 
foolish,  E.  dull.']  X.  To  waste  time  in  effeminate  or  vo- 
luptuous pleasures,  or  in  idleness ;  to  fool  away  time  ; 
to  delay  unnecessarily  ;  to  tarry  ;  to  trifle. 

We  have  trifled  too  long  already  ;  it  is  madness  to  dalbi  any 
longer.  Calanuj. 

We  have  put  off  God,  and  dallied  with  his  grace.    Barrow. 

2.  To  interchange  caresses,  especially  with  one  of  the 
opposite  sex ;  to  use  fondling  ;  to  wanton  ;  to  sport. 

Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtesans.        Shak, 
Our  aerie  .  .  .  dallies  with  the  wind.  Sliak. 

Dally,  V.  t.    To  delay  unnecessarily ;  to  while  away. 
Dallying  off  the  time  with  often  skirmishes,    Knolles. 

II  Dal-ma'ni-a  (dal-ma'nl-a),  n.     [From  Dalman,  the 
geologist.]    (Paleon.)  A  genus  of  trUo- 
bites,  of  many  species,  common  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks. 

II  Dal'ma-ni'tes  (dSl'ma-ni'tez),  n. 
Same  as  Dalmania. 

Datl-ma'tlan  (dSl-ma'shan),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Dalmatia. 

Baliuatiiia  dog  (Zool:)^  a.  carriivge  dog, 
shape  '.  like  a  pointer,  and  Uaviug  black 
or  bluish  spots  ou  a  white  ground ;  the 
coach  jog. 

I?al-mat'i-ca  (dSl-mSf t-ki\  ?».,  Dal- 

mat-'ic  !  •iSi-m.'tt'Ik),  n.  [LL.  daLxati- 
ca:  cf.  TF.dalmatique.']  1.  (JJ.  C.  Ch.) 
A  vestment  with  wide  sleeves,  and  with 
two  stripes,  worn  at  Mass  by  deaijons, 
and  Dy  oishops  at  pontifical  Mass ;  —  imi- 
tated from  a  dress  originally  worn  in 
Dalmatia. 

2.  A  robe  worn  on  state  occasions,  as  by  English 
kings  at  their  coronation. 

II  Dal'  se'gno  (dal'  san'yo).  [It.,  from  the  sign.] 
{Mus.)  A  direction  to  go  back  to  the  sign  jC  and  re- 
peat from  thence  to  the  close.    See  Seono. 

Dal-to'nl-an  (dal-tynl-an),  n.  One  afflicted  with 
color  blindness. 

Dal'ton-lsm  (dal'ttln-Tz'm),  n.  Inability  to  perceive 
or  distinguish  certain  colors,  esp.  red  ;  color  blindness. 
It  has  various  forms  and  degrees.  So  called  from  the 
chemist  Dalton,  who  had  this  infirmity.  Nichol. 

Dam  (dSm),  n.  [OE.  dame  mistress,  lady ;  also, 
mother,  dam.  See  Dame.]  1.  A  female  parent ;  —  used 
of  beasts,  especially  of  quadrupeds  ;  sometimes  applied 
in  contempt  to  a  human  mother. 

Our  sire  and  dam,  now  confined  to  horses,  are  a  relic  of  this 

age  (13th  century).  .  .  .  Dame  is  used  of  a  hen  ;  we  now  make 

a  great  difference  between  dame  and  dam.    T.  L.  K.  Oliphant. 

The  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down. 

Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went.    Shak. 

2.  A  king  or  crowned  piece  in  the  game  of  draughts. 

Dam, 4fi.  [Akin  to  OLG.,  D.,  &  Dan.  dam,  G.  & 
Bw.  damm,  Icel.  dammr,  and  AS.  fordemman  to  stop 
up,  Goth.  fa-Hrdammjan.]  1.  A  barrier  to  prevent  the 
flow  of  a  liquid ;  esp.,  a  bank  of  earth,  or  wall  of  any 
kind,  as  of  masonry  or  wood,  built  across  a  water  course, 
to  confine  and  keep  back  flowing  water. 

2.  {Metal.)  A  firebrick  wall,  or  a  stone,  which  forms 
the  front  of  the  hearth  of  a  blast  furnace. 

Dam  plate  (Blast  Furnace),  an  iron  plate  in  front  of  the 
dam,  to  strengthen  it. 

Dam,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dammed  (dSmd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Damming.]  1.  To  obstruct  or  restrain  the  flow  of, 
by  a  dam ;  to  confine  by  constructing  a  dam,  as  a  stream 
of  water  ;  —  generally  used  with  in  or  up. 

I'll  have  the  current  in  this  place  dammed  up-    Shak. 
A  weight  of  earth  that  dams  in  the  water.    Mortimer. 

2.  To  shut  up ;  to  stop  up ;  to  close ;  to  restrain. 
The  strait  pass  was  dammed 
With  dead  men  hurt  behind,  and  cowards.       Shak. 

To  dam  out,  to  keep  out  by  means  of  a  dam. 

Dam'age  (dam'aj ;  48),  71.  [OP.  damage,  damage,  F. 
dommage,  tc.  assumed  LL.  damnaiicum,  from  L.  dam- 
num damage.  See  Damn.]  1.  Injury  or  harm  to  per- 
son, property,  or  reputation ;  an  inflicted  loss  of  value  ; 
detriment;  hurt;  mischief. 

He  that  sendeth  a  message  by  the  hand  of  a  fool  cutteth  off 
the  feet  and  drinketh  damage.  Frov.  xxvi.  6. 

Great  errors  and  absurdities  many  commit  for  want  of  a 
friend  to  tell  them  of  them,  to  the  great  damage  both  of  tlieir 
fame  and  fortune.  Bacon. 

2.  pi.  (Law)  The  estimated  reparation  in  money  for 
detriment  or  injury  sustained  ;  a  compensation,  recom- 
pense, or  satisfaction  to  one  party,  for  a  wrong  or  injury 
actually  done  to  him  by  another. 

5^°"  In  common-law  actions,  the  jury  are  the  proper 
judges  of  damages. 

Consequential  damage.  See  vmder  OoNSEQtnENTiAL.  — 
Exemplary  damages  (Law),  damages  imposed  by  way  of 
example  to  others.  —  Nominal  damages  (Law),  those  given 
for  a  violation  of  a  right  where  no  actual  loss  has  accrued. 
— Vindictive  damages,  those  given  specially  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  wrongdoer. 

Syn.  —  Mischief  ;  injury  ;  harm  ;  hurt ;  detriment ; 
evil ;  ill.    See  Mischiei'. 

Dam'age,  v.  t.  [imp.  &j>.  p.  Damaged  (-ajd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Damaging  (-a-jing).]  [Cf.  OF.  damagier, 
domagier.  See  Damage,  re.]  To  occasion  damage  to 
the  soundness,  goodness,  or  value  of ;  to  hurt ;  to  in- 
jure ;  to  impair. 

He  .  .  .  came  up  to  the  English  admiral  and  gave  him  a 
broadside,  with  which  he  killed  many  of  his  men  and  dam- 
aged the  ship.  Clarendon. 


Dam'age  (dSm'aj),  v.  %.  To  receive  damage  or  harm ; 
to  be  injured  or  impaired  in  soundness  or  value  ;  as,  some 
colors  in  cloth  damage  in  sunlight. 

Dam'age-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  damageable,  F. 
doinmageable,  for  sense  2.]  1.  Capable  of  being  injured 
or  impaired  ;  liable  to,  or  susceptible  of,  damage  ;  as,  a 
damageable  cargo. 

2.  Hurtful;  pernicious.     [J?.] 

That  it  be  not  damageable  unto  your  royal  majesty.    Hakluyt. 

Dam'age  fea'sant  (fa'zant).  [OF.  damage  -\-  F. 
/aisant  doing,  p.  pr.  See  Feasible.]  (Law)  Doing  in- 
jury ;  trespassing,  as  cattle.  Blackstone. 

Da'man  (da'man),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  small  herbivorous 
mammal  of  the  genus  Hyrax.  The  species  found  in  Pal- 
estine  and 
Syria  is  Hy- 
rax Syria- 
eus ;  that  of 
North  ern 
Africa  is  H. 
Brwcei ; — 
called  also 
ashkoko,  dai- 
sy, and  rock 
rabbit.  See 
Cony,  and 
Hykax. 

Dam'ar 

(dSm'er),  n. 


Daman  of  Palestine  (Jlyrax  Sunacus). 


See  Dammak. 

Dam'as-cene  (dam'as-sen),  a.  [L.  Damascenus  of 
Damascus,  fr.  Damascus  the  city,  Gr.  Aajuaa-Ko;.  See 
Damask,  and  cf.  Damaskeen,  Damaskin,  Damson.]  Of 
or  relating  to  Damascus. 

Dam'as-cene  (dam'as-sen),  n.  A  kind  of  plum,  now 
called  damson.    See  Damson. 

Dam'as-cene'  (dSm'as-sen'),  V.  t.  Same  as  Damask, 
or  Damaskeen,  v.  t.  "Damascened  armor."  Beacons- 
field.     "  Cast  and  damascened  steel."     Ure. 

Da-mas'CUS  (da-mas'kus),  n.     [L.]    A  city  of  Syria. 

Damascus  blade,  a  sword  or  scimiter,  made  chiefly  at 
Damascus,  having  a  variegated  appearance  of  watering, 
and  proverbial  for  excellence.  —  Damascus  iron,  or  Damas- 
cus twist,  metal  formed  of  thin  bars  or  wires  of  iron  and 
steel  elaborately  twisted  and  welded  together ;  used  for 
making  gun  barrels,  etc.,  of  high  quality,  in  which  the 
surface,  when  polished  and  acted  upon  by  acid,  has  a 
damask  appearance.  —  Damascus  steel.  See  Damask 
steel,  under  Damask,  a. 

Dam'ask  (dSm'ask),  n.  [From  the  city  Damascus, 
L.  Damascus,  Gr.  Aa/ia<r/td9,  Heb.  Dammesq,  Ar.  De- 
meshq;  cf.  Heb.  d'meseq  damask:  cf.  It.  damasco,  Sp. 
damasco,  F.  damas.  Cf.  Damascene,  Damasse.]  1.  Dam- 
ask silk  ;  sUk  woven  with  an  elaborate  pattern  of  flowers 
and  the  like.     "  A  bed  of  ancient  damask."    W.  Irving. 

2.  Linen  so  woven  that  a  pattern  is  produced  by  the 
different  directions  of  the  thread,  without  contrast  of 
color. 

3.  A  heavy  woolen  or  worsted  stuff  with  a  pattern 
woven  in  the  same  way  as  the  linen  damask ;  —  made  for 
furniture  covering  and  hangings. 

4.  Damask  or  Damascus  steel ;  also,  the  peculiar 
markings  or  "  water  "  of  such  steel. 

5.  A  deep  pink  or  rose  color.  Fairfax. 
Dam'ask,  a.    1.  Pertaining  to,  or  originating  at,  the 

city  of  Damascus ;  resembling  the  products  or  manu- 
factures of  Damascus. 

2.  Having  the  color  of  the  damask  rose. 

But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 

Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.  Shak. 

Damask  color,  a  deep  rose-color  like  that  of  the  damask 
rose.  —  Damask  plom,  a  small  dark-colored  plum,  gener- 
ally called  damson.  —  Damask  rose  (Bot. ),  a  large,  pink, 
hardy,  and  very  fragrant  variety  of  rose  (Rosa  damas- 
cena)  from  Damascus.  '''Damask  roses  have  not  been 
known  in  England  above  one  hundred  years."  Bacon. 
—  Damask  steel,  or  Damascus  steel,  steel  of  the  kind  orig- 
inally made  at  Damascus,  famous  for  its  hardness,  and 
its  beautiful  texture,  ornamented  with  waving  hues; 
especially,  that  which  is  inlaid  with  damaskeening  ;  — 
formerly  much  valued  for  sword  blades,  from  its  great 
flexibility  and  tenacity. 

Dam'ask,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Damasked  (-askt)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Damasking.]  To  decorate  in  away  pecuUar 
to  Damascus  or  attributed  to  Damascus ;  particularly : 
(a)  with  flowers  and  rich  designs,  as  sUk  ;  (ft)  vrith  inlaid 
lines  of  gold,  etc.,  or  with  a  peculiar  marking  or  "water," 
as  metal.     See  Damaskeen. 

Mingled  metal  damasked  o*er  with  gold.    Dryden. 
On  the  soft,  downy  bank,  damasked  with  flowers.    Milton. 

Dam'as-keen'  (dSm'as-ken'),  )  V.    t.        [F.     damas- 

Dam'aS-ken  (dSm'as-ken),  J  quiner :  cf.  It.  da- 
maschinare.  See  Damascene,  v."]  To  decorate,  as  iron, 
steel,  etc.,  with  a  peculiar  marking  or  "  water  "  produced 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  or  with  designs  produced 
by  inlaying  or  incrusting  with  another  metal,  as  silver 
or  gold,  or  by  etching,  etc. ;  to  damask. 

Damaskeening  is  partly  mosaic  work,  partly  engraving,  and 
partly  carving.  Ure. 

Dam'as-kln  (d5m'as-kin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  damasquin, 
adj.,  It.  damaschino,Si^.damasquino.  See  Damaskeen.] 
A  sword  of  Damask  steel. 

No  old  Toledo  blades  or  damask-ins.    Howell  (1641). 

Da-mas-s€'  (da^mas-sa'),  a.  [F.  damassS,  fr.  damas. 
See  Damask.]  Woven  like  damask.  —-  ra.  A  damassS 
fabric,  esp.  one  of  linen. 

Dam'as-Sin  (dSm'as-sIn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  damas.  See 
Damask.]    A  kind  of  modified  damask  or  brocade. 

DamllO-nlte  (-bo-nit),  n.  [d.F.dambonite.'i  (Chem.) 
A  white,  crystalline,  sugary  substance  obtained  from  an 
African  caoutchouc. 

Damliose  (dam'bos),  n.  {Chem.)  A  crystalline  vari- 
ety of  fruit  sugar  obtained  from  dambonite. 

Dame  (dam),  n.  [F.  da?ne,LL.  domna,iT.  L.  domina 
mistress,  lady,  fern,  of  dominus  master,  ruler,  lord  ;  akin 


to  domare  to  tame,  subdue.  See  Tame,  and  cf.  Dam  a 
mother,  Dan,  Danger,  Dungeon,  Dominie,  Don,  n., 
Dubnna.]  1.  A  mistress  of  a  family,  who  is  a  lady ;  a 
woman  in  authority ;  especially,  a  lady. 

Then  shall  the  priest  be  as  the  people,  the  master  as  the  ser- 
vant, the  dame  like  the  maid.  Is.  xxiv.  2  (1651). 
Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  so  much 
As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife.    Shak. 

2.  The  mistress  of  a  family  in  common  life,  or  the 
mistress  of  a  common  school ;  as,  a  dame^s  school. 

In  the  dame's  classes  at  the  village  school.    Emerson. 

3.  A  woman  in  general,  esp.  an  elderly  woman. 

4.  A  mother ;  — applied  to  human  beings  and  quadru- 
peds.    [Obs.2  Chaucer. 

Dame'wort'  (dam'wflrf),  n.  (Bot.)  A  cruciferous  plant 
(Hesperis  matronalis),  remarkable  for  its  fragrance,  es- 
pecially toward  the  close  of  the  day ;  —  called  also  rocket 
and  dame's  violet.  Loudon. 

Da'ml-a'na  (da'mT-a'na),  n.  [NL. ;  of  tmcertain  ori- 
gin.]    (Med.)  A  Mexican  drug,  used  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

(1^°°  There  are  several  varieties  derived  from  different 
plants,  esp.  from  a  species  of  Tumera  and  from  Bigelo- 
via  venenata.  Wood  &  Bache. 

Da'ml-an-lst  (da'mi-Sn-tst),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  fol- 
lower of  Damian,  patriarch  of  Alexandria  in  the  6th 
century,  who  held  heretical  opinions  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Trinity. 

Dam'mar  (dSm'mSr), )  n.    [Jav.  &  Malay,  damar."^ 

Dam'ma-ra  (-ma-ra), )  An  oleoresin  used  in  mak- 
ing varnishes ;  dammar  gum ;  dammara  resin.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  certain  resin  trees  indigenous  to  the  East 
Indies,  esp.  Shorea  robusta  and  the  dammar  pine. 

Dammar  pine  (Bot.),  a  tree  of  the  Moluccas  (Agathis,  or 
Dammara,  orientalis),  yielding  dammar. 

Dam'ma-ra,  n.  (Bot.)  A  large  tree  of  the  order  Co- 
nijerx,  indigenous  to  the  East  Indies  and  Australasia ;  — 
called  also  Agathis.    There  are  several  species. 

Damn  (dSm),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Damned  (dSmd  or 
dSm'nSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Damning  (dSm'Ing  or  dSm'- 
ning).]  [OE.  damnen,  dampnen  (with  excrescent  p), 
OF.  damner,  dampner,  F.  damner,  fr.  L.  damnare,  dam- 
natum,  to  condemn,  fr.  damnum  damage,  a  fine,  penalty. 
Cf .  Condemn,  Damage.]  1.  To  condemn ;  to  declare 
guilty ;  to  doom ;  to  adjudge  to  punishment ;  to  sen- 
tence ;  to  censure. 

He  shall  not  live  ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him.      Shak* 

2.  (Theol.)  Todoom  to  punishment  in  the  future  world  J 
to  consign  to  perdition  ;  to  curse. 

3.  To  condemn  as  bad  or  displeasing,  by  open  expres- 
sion, as  by  denunciation,  hissing,  hooting,  etc. 

You  are  not  so  arrant  a  critic  as  to  damn  them  [the  works 
of  modem  poets]  .  .  .  without  hearing.  Pope. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And  without  sneering  teach  the  rest  to  sneer.      Fope, 

^W  Damn  is  sometimes  used  interjectionally,  impera- 
tively, and  intensively. 

Damn,  v.  i.  To  invoke  damnation ;  to  curse.  "  While 
I  inwardly  <iamn."  Goldsmith. 

Dam'na-bll'1-ty  (dSm'nJUbllt-tj?),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  damnable ;  damnableness.  Sir  T.  More. 

Dam'na-ble  (dSm'na-b'l),  a.  [L.  damnabilis,  fr.  dam^ 
nare :  cf.  F.  damnable.  See  Damn.]  1.  Liable  to  dam- 
nation ;  deserving,  or  for  which  one  deserves,  to  be 
damned ;  of  a  damning  nature. 

A  creature  unprepared,  unmeet  for  death, 

And  to  transport  nim  in  the  mind  he  is, 

Were  damnable.  Shak, 

2.  Odious  ;  pernicious ;  detestable. 

Begin,  murderer ;  .  .  .  leave  thy  damnable  faces.    Shak. 

Dam'na-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  deserv- 
ing damnation ;  execrableness. 

The  damnableness  of  this  most  execrable  impiety.    Pryrme. 

Dam'na-Wy,  adv.  1.  in  a  manner  to  incur  severe 
censure,  condemnation,  or  punishment. 

2.  Odiously  ;  detestably ;  excessively.     [Low] 

Dam-na'tion  (dSm-na'shiin),  n.  [F.  damnation,  L. 
damnatio,  fr.  damnare.  See  Damn.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  damned  ;  condemnation  ;  censure  ;  openly  ex- 
pressed disapprobation. 

2.  (Theol.)  Condemnation  to  everlasting  punishment 
in  the  future  state,  or  the  punishment  itself. 

How  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell  ?    Matt,  zxili.  83. 
Wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation.  Shak. 

3.  A  sin  deserving  of  everlasting  punishment.     [iJ.] 

The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off.  Shak. 

Dam'na-tO-ry  (dSm'na-tS-ry),  a.  [L.  damnatorius, 
fr.  damnator  a  condemnor.]  Dooming  to  damnation; 
condemnatory.     "i>aTOna<on/ invectives."  Hallam. 

DamnaA  (dSmd ;   in  serious  discourse,  dSm'nSd),  a. 

1.  Sentenced  to  punishment  in  a  future  state  ;  con- 
demned ;  consigned  to  perdition. 

2.  Hateful;  detestable;  abominable. 
But,  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er 

Who  doats,  yet  doubts,  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves.  Shak. 

Dam-nU'ic  (dam-niflk),  a.  [L.  damnificus ;  danv- 
num  damage,  loss  +  facere  to  make.  See  Damn.]  Pro- 
curing or  causing  loss ;  mischievous  ;  injurious. 

Dam'nl-fi-ca'UOn  (dam'm-fl-ka'shian),  n.  [LL.  dam^ 
niflcatio.']     That  which  causes  damage  or  loss. 

Dam'm-fy  (dSm'ni-fl),  v.  t.  [LL.  damnificare,  fr.  lu 
damnificus:  cf.  OF.  damnefier.  See  Damnific]  To 
cause  loss  or  damage  to  ;  to  injure  ;  to  impair.    [JJ.] 

This  work  will  ask  as  many  more  officials  to  make  expur- 

fations  and  expunctions,  that  the  commonwealth  of  learning 
e  not  damnified.  Milton, 

Damn'ing  (daming  or  dam'ning),  a.  That  damns; 
damnable ;  as,  damning  evidence  of  guilt. 

Damn'lng-ness,  n.  Tendency  to  bring  damnation. 
"  The  damningness  of  them  [sins]. "  Hammond. 

II  Dam'num  (dam'niim),  n.  [L.]  (Law)  Harm ;  det- 
riment, either  to  character  or  property. 
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Oam'o-sel  (dSin'o-zBi),  Dam'o-sella  (-zSll4),  ||  Da'- 

moi'selle'  (ili'mwa'z61'),_?i.     See  Damsel.     [Archaic] 

Dam'OUT-ite  (dSm'oor-it),  n.  [After  the  French  chem- 
ist Damour.]  (Min.)  A  kiud  of  muscovite,  or  potash 
mica,  contaiuiug  water. 

Damp  (dSmp),  n.  [Akin  to  L6.,  D.,  &  Dan.  da7np 
vapor,  steam,  fog,  G.  damp/,  Icel.  dampi,  Sw.  dumb 
dust,  and  to  MHG.  dimpfen  to  smoke,  imp.  damp/.'] 

1.  Moisture ;  hmuidity ;  fog ;  f ogginess  ;  vapor. 

Night  .  .  .  with  black  air 
Accompanied,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom.   Milton. 

2.  Dejection ;  depression  ;  cloud  of  the  mind. 
Even  now,  while  thus  I  stand  blest  in  thy  presence, 

A  secret  damp  of  grief  comes  o'er  my  soul.         Addison. 

It  must  have  thrown  a  daynp  over  your  autumn   cxcur- 

■ion.  J^.  D.  Forbes. 

3.  {Mining)  A  gaseous  product,  formed  in  coal  mines, 
old  wells,  pits,  etc. 

Choke  damp,  a  damp  consisting  principally  of  carbonic 
acid  gas ;  —  so  called  from  its  extiuguislimg  flame  and  an- 
imal life.  See  Carbon  ic  acid,  imder  Carbonic.  —  Damp 
sheet,  a  curtain  in  a  mine  gallery  to  direct  air  currents 
and  prevent  accumulation  of  gas.  —  Fire  damp,  a  damp 
consisting  chiefly  of  light  carbureted  hydrogen  ;  —  so 
called  from  its  tendency  to  explode  when  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air  and  brought  into  contact  with  flame. 

Damp  (damp),  a.  \_Compar.  Damper  (-er) ;  superl. 
Dampest.] 

1.  Being  in  a  state  between  dry  and  wet ;  moderately 
wet ;  moist ;  humid. 

O'erspread  with  a  damp  sweat  and  holy  fear.     Dnjden. 

2.  Dejected ;  depressed ;  sunk,     [i?.] 

All  these  and  more  came  flocking,  but  with  looks 
Downcast  and  damp.  Milton. 

Damp,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Damped  (dSmt ;  215) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dawping.]  [OE.  dampen  to  choke,  suffo- 
cate. See  Damp,  m.]  1.  To  render  damp ;  to  moisten  ; 
to  make  humid,  or  moderately  wet ;  to  dampen ;  as,  to 
damp  cloth. 

2.  To  put  out,  as  fire ;  to  depress  or  deject ;  to  deaden  ; 
to  cloud ;  to  check  or  restrain,  as  action  or  vigor ;  to 
make  dull ;  to  weaken ;  to  discourage.  "  To  damp  your 
tender  hopes."  Akenside. 

Usury  dulls  and  damps  all  industries,  improvements,  and 
new  inventions,  wherein  money  would  be  stirring  if  it  were 
not  for  this  slug.  Macon. 

How  many  a  day  has  been  damped  and  darkened  by  an  angry 
word  !  Sir  J.  Lubbock: 

The  failure  of  his  enterprise  damped  the  spirit  of  the  sol- 
diers. McLcaulay. 

Damp'en  (d5mp"n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dampened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dampening.]  1.  To  make  damp 
or  moist ;  to  make  slightly  wet. 

2.  To  depress ;  to  check  ;  to  make  dull ;  to  lessen. 
In  a  way  that  considerably  dampened  our  enthusiasm. 

The  Century. 

Damp'en,  v.  i.    To  become  damp ;  to  deaden.    Byron. 

Damp'er  (dSm'per),  n.  That  which  damps  or  checks ; 
as :  (a)  A  valve  or  movable  plate  in  the  flue  or  other  part 
of  a  stove,  furnace,  etc.,  used  to  check  or  regulate  the 
draught  of  air.  (6)  A  contrivance,  as  in  a  pianoforte,  to 
deaden  vibrations ;  or,  as  in  other  pieces  of  mechanism, 
to  check  some  action  at  a  particular  time. 

Nor  did  Sabrina's  presence  seem  to  act  as  any  damper  at  the 
modest  little  festivities.  W.  Black. 

Damp'ish  (dSmp'ish),  a.     Moderately  damp  or  moist. 

—  Damp'lsh-ly,  adv.  — Damp'lsh-ness,  n. 

Damp'ne  (-ne),  v.  t.     To  damn.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Damp'ness,  n.  Moderate  humidity  ;  moisture ;  fog- 
giness;  moistness. 

Damp'  off'  (5f' ;  115).  To  decay  and  perish  through 
excessive  moisture. 

Damp'y  (-y),a.   1.  Somewhat  damp.  [Obs.]  Drayton. 

2.  Dejected  ;  gloomy ;  sorrowfid.  [Obs.]  "  Dispel 
dampy  thoughts."  Hayward. 

Dam'sel  (dSm'zgl),  re.     [OE.  damosel,  damesel,  dam- 
isel,  damsel,  fr.  OF.  damoisele,  damisele,  gentlewoman, 
F.  demoiselle  young  lady ;  cf.  OF.  damoisel  young  no- 
bleman, F.  damoiseau ;  f r.  LL.  domicella,  dominicella, 
fem.,  domicellus,  dominicellus,  masc,  dim.  fr.  L.  dom,ina, 
dominus.    See  Dame,  and  cf.  Demoiselle,  Donoella.] 
1.  A  young  person,  either  male  or  female,  of  noble  or 
gentle  extraction ;  as.  Damsel  Pepin  ;  Damsel  Bichard, 
Prince  of  Wales.     [06s.] 
2>  A  young  immarried  woman  ;  a  girl ;  a  maiden. 
With  her  train  of  damsels  she  was  gone, 
In  shady  walks  the  scorching  heat  to  shun.  Dryden. 
Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad,  .  .  . 
Goes  by  to  towered  Camelot.  Tennyson. 

3.  {Milling)  An  attachment  to  a  millstone  spindle  for 
shaking  the  hopper. 

Dam'son  (dSm'z'n),  n.  [OE.  damasin  the  Damascus 
plum,  fr.  L.  Damascenus.  See  Damascene.]  A  small 
oval  plum  of  a  blue  color,  the  fruit  of  a  variety  of  the 
Prunus  domestica  ;  —  called  also  damask  plum. 

Dan  (dSn),  re.  [OE.  dan,  danz,  OF.  danz  (prop,  only 
nom.),  dan,  master,  fr.  L.  dominus.  See  Dame.]  A  title 
of  honor  equivalent  to  master,  or  sir.     [Obs.] 

Old  Dan  GeofEry,  in  whose  gentle  spright 

The  pure  wellhead  of  poetry  did  dwell.         Spenser. 

What  time  Dan  Abraham  left  the  Chaldee  land.    Thomson. 

Dan,  re.  [Etymol.  imcertain.] 
{Mining)  A  small  truck  or  sledge  used 
in  coal  mines. 

Da'na-lde  (da'n4-Id),  re.  [From  the 
mythical  Danaides,  who  were  con- 
demned to  fill  with  water  a  vessel  full 
of  holes.]  {Mach.)  A  water  wheel  hav- 
ing a  vertical  axis,  and  an  inner  and 
outer  tapering  shell,  between  which  are 
vanes  or  floats  attached  usually  to  both 
shells,  but  sometimes  only  to  one. 

Da'na-lte  (da'na-it),  re.  [Named 
after  J.  Freeman  Dana.]  (Min.)  A 
Gobaltiferoua  variety  of  araenopyrite. 


Danaide. 


Da'na-llte  (da'na-lit),  n.  [Named  after  James  Dwight 
Dana.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  octahedral  crys- 
tals, also  massive,  of  a  reddish  color.  It  is  a  silicate  of 
iron,  zinc,  manganese,  and  glucinum,  containing  sulphur. 
Dan'bU-rlte  (dan'bii-rit),  re.  {3Iin.)  A borosilicate  of 
lime,  first  found  at  Danbury,  Conn.  It  is  near  the  topaz 
in  form.  Dana. 

Dance  (dans),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Danced  (danst) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dancing.]  [¥.  danser,  fr.  OHG.  danson 
to  draw;  akin  to  dinsan  to  draw,  Goth,  apinsan,  and 
prob.  from  the  same  root  (meaning  to  stretch)  as  E.  thin. 
See  Thin.]  1.  To  move  with  measured  steps,  or  to  a  mu- 
sical accompaniment ;  to  go  through,  either  alone  or  in 
company  with  others,  with  a  regulated  succession  of  move- 
ments, (commonly)  to  the  sound  of  music ;  to  trip  or  leap 
rhythmically. 

Jack  shall  pipe  and  Gill  shall  dance.  Wither. 

Good  shepherd,  what  fair  swain  is  this 
Which  dances  with  your  daughter  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  move  nimbly  or  merrily ;  to  express  pleasure  by 
motion  ;  to  caper ;  to  frisk  ;  to  skip  about. 

Then,  'tis  time  to  dance  off.  Thackeray. 

More  dances  my  rapt  heart 
Than  when  1  first  ray  wedded  mistress  saw.      Shak. 
Shadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance.  Byron. 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round.    Wordsworth. 
To  dance  on  a  rope,  or  To  dance  on  nothing,  to  be  hanged. 
Dance  (dans),  v.  i.    To  cause  to  dance,  or  move  nim- 
bly or  merrily  about,  or  up  and  down  ;  to  dandle. 

To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind.        Shak. 

Thy  grandsire  loved  thee  well ; 

Many  a  time  he  danced  thee  on  his  knee.      Shak. 

To  dance  attendance,  to  come  and  go  obsequiously ;  to 

be  or  remain  in  waiting,  at  the  beck  and  call  of  another, 

with  a  view  to  please  or  gain  favor. 

A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  near  our  favor. 

To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  pleasure.     Shak. 

Dance,  re.  [F.  danse,  of  German  origin.  See  Dance, 
V.  i.]  1.  The  leaping,  tripping,  or  measured  stepping  of 
one  who  dances  ;  an  amusement,  in  which  the  movements 
of  the  persons  are  regulated  by  art,  in  figures  and  in  ac- 
cord with  music. 

2.  {3fus. )  A  tune  by  which  dancing  is  regulated,  as 
the  minuet,  the  waltz,  the  cotUlon,  etc. 

J^°°  The  word  dance  was  used  ironically,  by  the  older 
writers,  of  many  proceedings  besides  dancing. 
Of  remedies  of  love  she  knew  parchance 
For  of  that  art  she  couth  the  olde  dance.     Chaucer. 

Dance  of  Death  (Art),  an  allegorical  representation  of 
the  power  of  death  over  all,  —  the  old,  the  young,  the 
high,  and  the  low,  being  led  by  a  dancing  skeleton.  — 
Morris  dance.  See  Morris.  —  To  lead  one  a  dance,  to  cause 
one  to  go  through  a  series  of  movements  or  experiences 
as  if  gmded  by  a  partner  in  a  dance  not  understood. 

Dan'Cler  (dan'ser),  n.  One  who  dances  or  who  practices 
dancing. 

The  merry  dancers,  beams  of  the  northern  lights  when 
they  rise  and  fall  alternately  without  any  considerable 
change  of  length.    See  Aurora  borealis,  under  Aurora. 

Dan'cer-ess,  re.     A  female  dancer.     [Obs.]       Wycli/. 

Dan'cet'W  (daN'sa'tf),  a.  [Cf.  F.  danche  dancett^, 
dent  tooth.]  {Her.)  Deeply  indented  ;  having  large 
teeth  ;  thus,  a  fess  dancette  has  only  three  teeth  in  the 
whole  width  of  the  escutcheon. 

Dan'cing  (dan'slng),  p.  a.  &  vb.  n.  from  Dance. 

Dancing  girl,  one  of  the  women  in  the  East  Indies  whose 
profession  is  to  dance  in  the  temples,  or  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  spectators.  There  are  various  classes  of  dancing 
girls.  —  Dancing  master,  a  teacher  of  dancing.  —  Dancing 
school,  a  school  or  place  where  dancing  is  taught. 

Dan'cy  (dSn'sy),  a.    (Her.)  Same  as  Dancette. 

Dan'de-li'on  (dan'de-li'fin),  re.  [F.  dent  de  lion  lion's 
tooth,  fr.  L.  dens  tooth  +  ^eo  lion.  See  Tooth,  n.,  and 
Lion.]  (Sot.)  A  well-known  plant  of  the  genus  Taraxa- 
cum (T.  officinale,  formerly  called  T.  Dens-leonis  and 
Leontodos  Taraxacum)  bearing  large,  yellow,  compound 
flowers,  and  deeply  notched  leaves. 

Dan'der  (dSn'der),  re.     [Corrupted  from  dandruff.] 

1.  Dandruff  or  scurf  on  the  head. 

2.  Anger  or  vexation ;  rage.     [Low]  Halliwell. 
Dan'der,  v.  t.     [See  Dandle.]    To  wander  about ;  to 

saunter ;  to  talk  incoherently.   [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

II  Dan'dl  (dan'de),  re.    [Hind,  dandi,  fr.  ddmj,  an  oar.] 

A  boatman  ;  an  oarsman.     [India] 

Dan'die  (dan'dy), 
re.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  a 
breed  of  small  ter- 
riers;—  called  also 
Dandie  Dinmont. 

Dan'dl-fied(dan'- 

dl-fid),  a.  Made  up 
like  a  dandy ;  hav- 
ing the  dress  or 
manners  of  a  dan- 
dy ;  buckish. 

Dan'dl-fy  (dSn'- 

dT-fi),  V.  t.     [imp. 

&  p.  p.  Dandified  (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.    Dandifying.] 

[Dandy  -\-  -/y.]    To  cause  to  resemble  a  dandy ;  to  make 

dandyish. 

Dan'di-prat  (-prat),  re.  [Dandy  -f  brat  child.]  1.  A 
little  fellow;  —  in  sport  or  contempt.  "A  dandiprat 
hop-thumb  "  Stanyhurst. 

2.  A  small  coin  > 

Henry  VII.  stamped  a  small  coin  called  dandiprats.  Camden. 

Dan'die  (dan'd'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dandled  (-d'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dandling  (-dlTng).]  [Cf.  G.  tdndeln  to 
trifle,  dandle,  OD.  &  Prov.  G.  danten,  G.  tand  trifle, 
prattle ;  Soot,  dandill,  dander,  to  go  about  idly,  to  trifle.] 

1.  To  move  up  and  down  on  one's  knee  or  in  one's 
arms,  in  affectionate  play,  as  an  infant. 

Ye  shall  be  dandled  .  .  .  upon  her  knees.    Is.  Ixvi.  12.  I 


Dandie  Dinmont. 


2.  To  treat  with  fondness,  as  if  a  child ;  to  fondle ;  to 
toy  with ;  to  pet. 

They  have  put  me  in  a  silk  gown  and  a  gaudy  fool's  cap  ;  I 
am  ashamed  to  be  dandled  thus.  Addison. 

The  book,  thus  dandled  into  popularity  by  bishops  and  good 
ladies,  contained  many  pieces  of  nursery  eloquence.       Jeffrey. 

3.  To  play  with ;  to  put  off  or  delay  by  trifles ;  to 
wheedle.     [Obs.] 

Captains  do  so  dandle  their  doings,  and  dally  in  the  service, 
as  if  they  would  not  have  the  enemy  subdued.  Spenser. 

Dan'dler  (dSn'dler),  n.    One  who  dandles  or  fondles. 

Dan'driif  (dan'drif),  re.     See  Dandeopp.  Swi/t. 

Dan'druff  (dSn'driit),  re.  [Prob.  from  W.  ton  crust, 
peel,  skin  +  AS.  dro/  dirty,  draffy,  or  W.  drwg  bad  :  cf. 
A^tore  a  tetter,  an  eruption.  V24:0.]  A  scurf  which 
f(»Qs  on  the  head,  and  comes  off  in  small  scales  or  par- 
ticles.    [Written  also  dandriff.] 

Dan'dy  (dan'djr),  re.;  ^r  Dandies  (-diz).  [Cf.  F. 
dandin  ninny,  silly  fellow,  dandiner  to  waddle,  to  play 
the  fool ;  prob.  allied  to  E.  dandle.  Senses  2  &  3  are  of 
uncertain  etymol.]  1.  One  who  affects  special  finery  or 
gives  midue  attention  to  dress ;  a  fop ;  a  coxcomb. 

2.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  sloop  or  cutter  with  a  jigger  on  which 
a  lugsail  is  set.  (b)  A  small  sail  carried  at  or  near  tho 
stern  of  small  boats ;  —  called  also  jigger,  and  mizzen. 

3.  A  dandy  roller.     See  below. 

Dandy  brush,  a  hard  whalebone  brush. — Dandy  fevei. 
See  Dengue.  —  Dandy  line,  a  kind  of  fishing  line  to  whicli 
are  attached  several  crosspieces  of  whalebone  which 
carry  a  hook  at  each  end.  —  Dandy  roller,  a  roller  sieve 
used  in  machines  for  making  paper,  to  press  out  water 
from  the  pulp,  and  set  the  paper. 

Dan'dy-cock'  (-kSk'),  n.  masc. ,  Dan'dy-hen'  (-hgn') 

re.  /em.     [See  Dandy.]     A  bantam  fowl. 

Dan'dy-ish,  a.     Like  a  dandy. 

Dan'dy -Ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  manners  and  dress  of  . 
dandy ;  foppishness.  Byrori 

Dan'dy-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  make,  or  to  act,  Uke  ', 
dandy ;  to  dandify. 

Dan'dy-ling  (-ling),  n.  [Dandy  -)-  -ling.]  A  little  cr 
insignificant  dandy  ;  a  contemptible  fop. 

Dane  (dan),  re.  [LL.  Dani :  cf.  AS.  Dene.]  A  native;, 
or  a  naturalized  inhabitant,  of  Denmark. 

Great  Dane.    (Zool.)  See  Danish  dog,  under  Danish. 

Dane'geld'  (dan'geid'),  Dane'gelt'  (-gSlf),  n.  [Ati. 
danegeld.  See  Dane,  and  Geld,  re.]  (Eng.  Hist.)  Ao 
annual  tax  formerly  laid  on  the  English  nation  to  bu.. 
off  the  ravages  of  Danish  invaders,  or  to  maintain  forces 
to  oppose  them.  It  afterward  became  a  permanent  tax, 
raised  by  an  assessment,  at  first  of  one  shilling,  after- 
ward of  two  shUlings,  upon  every  hide  of  land  through- 
out the  realm.  Wharton's  Law  Diet.     Tomlins. 

Dane'WOrt'  (-wflrt'),  n.  (Bet.)  A  fetid  European 
species  of  elder  (Sambucus  Ebulus) ;  dwarf  elder  ;  waU- 
wort ;  elderwort ;  —  called  also  Daneweed,  Dane's  weed, 
and  Dane's-blood.  [Said  to  grow  on  spots  where  battles 
were  fought  against  the  Danes.] 

Dang  (dSng),  imp.  of  Ding.     [Obs.] 

Dang,  V.  t.     [Cf .  Ding.]    To  dash.     [Obs.] 

Till  she,  o'ercome  with  anguish,  shame,  and  raee, 
Danged  down  to  hell  her  loathsome  carriage.    MarloivCt 

Dan'ger  (dan'jer),  re.  [OE.  danger,  daunger^  power, 
arrogance,  refusal,  difficulty,  fr.  OF.  dangier,  dongier 
(with  same  meaning),  F.  danger  danger,  fr.  an  assumed 
LL.  dominiarium  power,  authority,  from  L.  dominium 
power,  property.  See  Dungeon,  Domain,  Dame.]  1.  Au- 
thority ;  jurisdiction  ;  control.     [Obs.] 

In  danger  had  he  .  .  .  the  young  girls.         Chaucer. 

2.  Power  to  harm  ;  subjection  or  liability  to  a  penalty. 
[Obs.]    See  In  one's  danger,  below. 

You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not  ?  Shak. 

Covetousness  of  gains  hath  brought  [them]  in  danger  of  thia 

statute.  Robynson  (More  s  Utopia'). 

3.  Exposure  to  injury,  loss,  pain,  or  other  evil ;  peril ; 
risk ;  insecurity. 

4.  Difficulty ;  sparingness.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

5.  Coyness  ;  disdainful  behavior.     [06s.]       Chaucer. 
In  one's  danger,  in  one's  power ;  liable  to  a  penalty  to 

be  infiioted  by  him.    f  06s.]   This  sense  is  retained  in  the 
proverb,  "  Out  of  debt  out  of  danger." 

Those  rich  men  in  whose  debt  and  danger  they  be  not. 

Robynson  idiore's  Utopia). 

—  To  do  danger,  to  cause  danger.    [06s.]  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Peril ;  hazard ;  risk ;  jeopardy.  —  Danger, 
Peril,  Hazard,  Risk,  Jeopardy.  Danger  is  the  generic 
term,  and  imphes  some  contingent  evil  in  prospect. 
Peril  is  instant  or  impending  danger ;  as,  in  perU  of  one's 
life.  Hazard  arises  from  sometliing  fortuitous  or  beyond 
our  control ;  as,  the  hazard  of  the  seas.  Risk  is  doubtful 
or  uncertain  danger,  often  incurred  voluntarily ;  as,  to 
risk  an  engagement.  Jeopardy  is  extreme  danger.  Dan- 
ger of  a  contagious  disease  ;  the  perils  of  shipwreck ;  the 
hazards  of  speculation  ;  the  nsk  of  daring  enterprises ;  a, 
life  brought  into  jeopardy. 

Dan'ger,  v.  t.    To  endanger.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Dan'ger-ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  danger;  dangerous. 
[06s.]  —  Dan'ger-ful-ly,  adv.     [Obs.]  Udall. 

Dan'ger-less,  a.    Free  from  d.anger.     [P.] 

Dan'ger-OUS  (-Qs),  a.  [OE.,  haughty,  difficult,  dan- 
gerous, fr.  OP.  dangereus,  F.  dangereux.    See  Danger.] 

1.  Attended  or  beset  with  danger ;  full  of  risk ;  peril- 
ous ;  hazardous ;  unsafe. 

Our  troops  set  forth  to-morrow  ;  stay  with  us  ; 
The  ways  are  dangerous.  Shak. 

It  is  dangerous  to  assert  a  negative.       Macaulay. 

2.  Causing  danger  ;  ready  to  do  hanu  or  injury. 

If  they  incline  to  think  you  dangerous.      Southern. 
Desperate  revenge,  and  battle  dangerous 
To  less  than  gods,  Milton. 

3.  In  a  condition  of  danger,  as  from  illness ;  threat- 
ened with  death.     [CoUog.]  Forby.    Bartlett. 

4.  Hard  to  suit ;  difficult  to  please.     [06s.] 

My  wages  ben  full  strait,  and  eke  full  small  i 

My  lord  to  me  is  hard  and  dangerous.  Chaucer. 
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5.  Reserved;  not  affable.  [06s.]  " Of  his  speech  <ia»i- 
gerous."  Chaxicer. 

—  Dan'ger-ou8-ly,  adv.  —  Dan'ger-ons-ness,  n. 

Dan'gle  (dSn'g'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dangled 
(-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  DANOLiN(}(-glTiig).]  [Akin  to 
Dan.  dangle,  dial.  Sw.  dangla,  Dan.  dingle,  Sw.  dingla, 
Icel.  dingla;  perh.  from  E.  ding.]  To  hang  loosely,  or 
with  a  swinging  or  jerking  motion. 

He  'd  rather  on  a  gibbet  dangle 
Than  miss  his  dear  delight,  to  wrangle.     Hudibras. 
From  her  lifted  hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon.  Tennyson. 

To  dangle  about  or  after,  to  hang  upon  importunately ; 
to  court  the  favor  of ;  to  beset. 

The  Presbyterians,  and  other  fanatics  that  dangle  (nfter  them, 
are  well  inclined  to  pull  down  the  present  establishment.  Hwijl. 
Dan'gle  (dSn'g'l),  v.  t.     To  cause  to  dangle ;  to  swing, 
as  something  suspended  loosely ;  as,  to  dangle  the  feet. 
And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume. 

Sir  I) .  Scott. 

Dan'gle-ber'ry  (-bSr'rJ^),  n.  {Bot.)  A  dark  blue,  edi- 
ble berry  witli  a  wliite  bloom,  and  its  shrub  {Gaylussacia 
frondosa)  closely  allied  to  the  common  huckleberry. 
The  bush  is  also  called  blue  tangle,  and  is  found  from 
New  England  to  Kentucky,  and  southward. 

Dan'gler  (dSn'gler),  n.  One  who  dangles  about  or 
after  others,  especially  after  women;  a  triiler.  '■^Dan- 
glers at  toilets."  Sui'ke. 

Dani-el  :''j5ii''i-Si  !'•■  <i,tp.'>-61),  n.  A  Hebrew  prophet 
distingviialicd  for  sagacity  and  ripeness  of  judgment  in 
youtJi  ;  heno*,  a  sagacious  and  upright  judge. 

A  Daniel  come  to  j  adgment.  Sfiak. 

Dau'isb  (danlsh),  «.  [See  Jaije.]  Belonging  to  the 
Danes,  or  to  thsir  language  or  coimtry.  —  n.  The  lan- 
guaKO  of  the  Danes. 

Danlih  dog  (Zo'dl.),  one  of  a  large  and  powerful  breed  of 
dcK-  reared  iriDenmark ;  —  called  also  great  Dane.  See 
niuslration  in  Appendix. 

Dan'ite  (dSn'it),  n.  1.  A  descendant  of  Dan ;  an  Is- 
raelite of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Judges  xiii.  2. 

2.  [So  called  in  remembrance  of  the  prophecy  in  Gen. 
xlix.  17,  "Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,"  etc.]  One 
of  a  secret  association  of  Mormons,  bound  by  an  oath  to 
obey  the  heads  of  the  church  in  all  things.     \U.  5.] 

Dank  (d3nk),  a.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  dank  a  moist  place  in 
a  field,  Icel.  dokk  pit,  pool ;  possibly  akin  to  E.  damp  or 
to  daggle  dew.]    Damp  ;  moist ;  humid  ;  wet. 

Now  that  the  fields  are  daiik  and  ways  are  mire.    Milton. 
Cheerless  watches  on  the  cold,  dank  ground.      Trench. 

Dank,  n.    Moisture  ;  humidity ;  water.     [OJi.] 

Dank,  n.     A  small  silver  coin  current  in  Persia. 

Dank'lsh,  a.    Somewhat  dank. — Dank'ish-neSB,  n. 
In  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home.  Shah. 

Dan'ne-brog  (dSn'ne-br5g),  n.  The  ancient  battle 
standard  of  Denmark,  bearing  figures  of  cross  and  crown. 

Order  of  Dannebrog,  an  ancient  Danish  order  of  knight- 
hood. 

II  Dan'seuse'  (daN'sez'),  n.  [P.,  fr.  danser  to  dance.] 
A  professional  female  dancer  ;  a  woman  who  dances  at  a 
public  exhibition,  as  in  a  baUet. 

Dansk  (dSnsk),  a.     [Dan.]     Danish.     [06«.] 

Dansk'er  (dSnsk'er),  n.     A  Dane.     [OSs.] 

Inquire  me  first  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris.         Shak. 

Dan-te'an  (dan-te'an),  a.  Relating  to,  emanating 
from,  or  resembling,  the  poet  Dante  or  his  writings. 

Dan-tesque'  (-tisk'),  a.  [Cf.  It.  Dantesco.']  Dante- 
like ;  Dantean.  Earle. 

Da-nu'bl-an  (da-nu'bl-on),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  bor- 
dering on,  the  river  Danube. 

Dap  (dSp),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Dn-.]  {Angling)  To  drop  the 
bait  gently  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

To  catch  a  chub  by  dapping  with  a  grasshopper.     Walton. 

Da-pat'Ic-al  (da-p5t'i-kal),  a.  [L.  dapatieus,  fr.  daps 
feast.]    Sumptuous  in  cheer.     \_Obs.'\  Bailey. 

Daph'ne  (dSf'ne),  n.  [L.,  a  laurel  tree,  from  G-r. 
Sa^ivT).']  1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  diminutive  shrubs,  mostly 
evergreen,  and  with  fragrant  blossoms. 

2.  {3fylh.)  A  nymph  of  Diana,  fabled  to  have  been 
changed  into  a  laurel  tree. 

Daph'ne-tln  (-tin),  n.  {Chem.)  A  colorless  crystal- 
line substance,  CgHeOi,  extracted  from  daphnin. 

II  Daph'nl-a  (d'afui-a),  n.  [Nl,.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of 
small,  fresh-water  eutomostracans. 

Daph'nld  (daf'nid),  a.  {Zo'dl.)  Like,  or  pertaining  to, 
the  genus  Daphnia. 

Daph'nin  t-nin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  daphnine.']  {Chem.)  {a) 
A  dark  green  bitter  resin  extracted  from  the  mezereon 
{Daphne  mezereum),  and  regarded  as  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  plant.  [iJ.]  (J)  A  white,  crystalline,  bitter 
substance,  regarded  as  a  glucoside,  and  extracted  from 
Daphne  mezereum  and  D.  alpina. 

Daph'no-man'cy  (-no-mSn'sjr),  n.  [Gr.  &6.<i,ini  the 
laurel  +  -mancy.J    Divination  by  means  of  the  laurel. 

II  Dap'i-fer  (dSp'I-fer),  n.  [L.,  daps  a  feast  +  ferre 
to  bear.]  One  who  brings  meat  to  the  table  ;  hence,  in 
some  countries,  the  official  title  of  the  grand  master  or 
steward  of  the  king's  or  a  nobleman's  household. 

Dap'per  (dSp'per),  a.  [OE.  daper  ;  prob.  fr.  D.  dap- 
per brave,  valiant ;  akin  to  G.  tapfer  brave,  OHG.  tap- 
har  heavy,  weighty,  OSlav.  dobr^  good,  Russ.  dobrui. 
Cf.  Deft.]  Little  and  active ;  spruce  ;  trim  ;  smart;  neat 
in  dress  or  appearance ;  lively. 

He  wondered  how  so  many  provinces  could  be  held  in  subjec- 
tion by  such  a  dapper  little  man.  Mlton. 
The  dapper  ditties  that  I  wont  devise.         Spenser. 
Sharp-nosed,  dapper  steam  yachts.    Julian  Hawthorne. 

Dap'per-llng  (-Itng),  n.    A  dwarf ;  a  dandiprat.    [iJ.] 

Dai/ple  (dSp'p'l),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  depill  a  spot,  a  dot,  a 
dog  with  spots  over  the  eyes,  dapi  a  pool,  and  E.  dim- 
ple."]    One  of  the  spots  on  a  dappled  animal. 

He  has  ...  as  many  eyes  on  his  body  as  my  gray  mare  hath 
dapples.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Dap'ple  (dSp'p'l),  Dap'pled  (-p'ld),  a.    Marked  with 


spots  of  different  shades  of  color ;  spotted  ;  variegated ; 
as,  a  dapple  horse. 
Some  dapple  mists  still  floated  along  the  peaks.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
B^^"  The  word  is  used  in  composition  to  denote  that 
some  color  is  variegated  or  marked  with  spots  ;  as,  dap- 
pie-bay;  dapple-eia,y. 

His  steed  was  all  dapple-^ray.  Chaucer. 

O,  swiftly  can  speed  my  dapple-gray  steed.    Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Dap'ple  (dSp'p'l),  V.  t.   limp.  &p.  p.  Dappled  (-p'ld) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  DAPPLiHa.]    To  variegate  with  spots  ;  to 

spot. 

The  gentle  day, . . . 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray.         Shak. 
The  dappled  pink  and  blushing  rose.  Prior. 

Dar'bles(dar'bTz),».^i.  Manacles ;  handcuffs.  [_Cant] 
Jem  Chnk  will  fetch  you  the  darbies.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
51^°* In  "The  Steel  Glass"  by  Gascoigne,  printed  in 
1576,  occurs  the  line  "  To  binde  such  babes  in  father  Der- 
bies bands." 

Dar'by  (dar'b^),  n.  A  plasterer's  float,  having  two 
handles  ;  —  used  in  smoothing  ceilings,  etc. 

Dar'by-ite  (dSr'bi-it),  n.  One  of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  or  of  a  sect  among  them ;  —  so  called  from 
John  N.  Darby,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Brethren. 

Dar-da'nl-an  (dar-da'nl-an),  a.  &  n.     [From  L.  Dar- 

dania,  poetic  name  of  Troy.]    Trojan.  Shak. 

Dare  (dSr),  v.  i.      [imp.  Durst  (dflrst)  or  Daeed 

(dSrd) ;  p.  p.  Daked  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dabing.]     [OE. 

/  dar,  dear,  I  dare,  imp.  dorste,  durste,  AS.  ic  dear  I 

dare,  imp.  dorste,  inf.  durran  ;  akin  to  OS.  gidar,  gidor- 

sta,  gidurran,  OHG.  tar,  torsla,  turran,  Goth,  gadars, 

gadaursta,  gadaursan,  Gr.  6ap(7iiv,  dappelv,  to  be  bold, 

flapcrus  bold,  Skr.   dhrsh  to  be  bold.     V70.]     To  have 

adequate  or  sufficient  courage  for  any  purpose  ;  to  be 

bold  or  venturesome  ;  not  to  be  afraid  ;  to  venture. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  : 

Who  dares  do  more  Is  none.  Shak. 

Why  then  did  not  the  ministers  use  their  new  law  ?    Because 

they  durst  not,  because  they  could  not.  Macaulay. 

Who  dared  to  sully  her  sweet  love  with  suspicion.    Thackeray. 

The  tie  of  party  was  stronger  than  the  tie  of  blood,  because  a 

partisan  was  more  ready  to  dare  without  asking  why. 

Jowetl  (Tlnicyd.). 

^W  The  present  tense,  /  dare,  is  really  an  old  past 

tense,  so  that  the  third  person  is  he  dare,  but  the  form  he 

dares  is  now  often  used,  and  will  probably  displace  the 

obsolescent  he  dare,  though  grammatically  as  incorrect 

as  he  shalls  or  he  cans.  Skeai. 

The  pore  dar  plede  (the  poor  man  dare  plead).    P.  Plowman. 

You  know  one  dare  not  discover  you.         Dryden. 

The  fellow  dares  not  deceive  me.  Shak. 

Here  boldly  spread  thy  hands,  no  venom'd  weed 

Dares  blister  them,  no  sUmy  snail  dare  creep.    Beau.  %•  F'l, 

^ff^  Formerly  durst  was  also  used  as  the  present. 

Sometimes  the  old  form  dare  is  found  for  durst  or  dared. 

Dare,  v.  t.   [imp.  &p.  p.  Dared  ;  p.  pr.  Sivb.n.  Dae- 

INO.]    1.  To  have  courage  for  ;  to  attempt  courageously ; 

to  venture  to  do  or  to  undertake. 

What  high  concentration  of  steady  feeUngs  makes  men  dare 
everything  and  do  anything  ?  Bagehot, 

To  wrest  it  from  barbarism,  to  dare  its  solitudes.    The  Century. 
2.  To  challenge  ;  to  provoke ;  to  defy. 
Time,  I  dare  thee  to  discover 
Such  a  youth  and  such  a  lover.  Dryden. 

Dare,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  daring  ;  venturesomeness ; 
boldness;  dash.     [iJ.] 

It  lends  a  luster  .  .  . 

A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise.  Shale 

Z.  Defiance ;  challenge. 

Childish,  unworthy  dares 
Are  not  enough  to  part  our  powers.  Chapman. 

Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Csesar.  Shak. 

Dare,  v.  i.  [OE.  darlen,  dearien,  to  lie  hidden,  be 
timid.]    To  lurk ;  to  lie  hid.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

I)aie,v.i.    To  terrify ;  to  daunt.     [Obs.l 

For  I  have  done  those  follies,  those  mad  mischiefs, 
Would  dare  a  woman.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

To  dare  larks,  to  catch  them  by  producing  terror  through 
the  use  of  mirrors,  scarlet  cloth,  a  hawk,  etc.,  so  that 
they  lie  still  tUl  a  net  is  thrown  over  them.  If  ares. 

Dare,  n.    [See  DaceJ    {Zo'dl.)  A  small  fish  ;  the  dace. 
Dare'-dev'il  (dar'dev''l),  n.    A  reckless  fellow.    Also 
used  adjectively  ;  as,  dare-devil  excitement. 
A  humorous  dare-devil  —  the  very  man 
To  suit  my  purpose.  Ld.  Lytton. 

Dare'-dev'll-try  (-try),  n. ;  pi.  Dare-deviltries 
(-triz).     Reckless  mischief  ;  the  action  of  a  dare-devil. 

Dare'tul  (dSr'ful),  a.  Full  of  daring  or  of  defiance ; 
adventurous.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Dar'er  (d3r'er),  n.    One  who  dares  or  defies. 
Darg,  Dargue  (darg),  n.     [Scot.,  contr.  fr.  day  work.] 
A  day's  work ;  also,  a  fixed  amount  of  work,  whether 
more  or  less  than  that  of  a  day.       [Local,  Eng.  &  Scot.] 
Dar'ic  (dar'Tk),  n.     [Gr.  AapeiKo?,  fr.  Aapetos  Darius, 
fr.  Per.  dard  king.]     1.  {Antig.)  (a)  A  gold  coin  of  an- 
cient Persia,  weighing  usually  a  little  more  than  128 
grains,  and  bearing  on  one  side  the  figure  of  an  archer. 
(6)  A  sUver  coin,  having  the  figure  of  an  archer,  and 
hence,  in  modern  times,  called  a  daric. 
2.  Any  very  pure  gold  coin. 

Dar'lng  (dSr'ing),  n.  Boldness ;  fearlessness ;  adven- 
turousness ;  also,  a  daring  act. 

Dar'lng,  a.  Bold ;  fearless ;  adventurous  ;  as,  daring 
spirits.  —  Dar'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Dar'lng-ness,  n. 

Dark  (dark),  a.  [OE.  dark,  derk,  deork,  AS.  dearc, 
deorc;  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  dorch,  dorcha,  dark,  black, 
dusky.]  1.  Destitute,  or  partially  destitute,  of  light; 
not  receiving,  reflecting,  or  radiating  light ;  wholly  or 
partially  black,  or  of  some  deep  shade  of  color ;  not 
light-colored ;  as,  a  dark  room ;  a  dark  day  ;  dark  cloth ; 
dark  paint ;  a  dark  complexion. 

O  dark.  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon. 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse 

Without  all  hope  of  day  !  Milton. 

In  the  dark  and  silent  grave.    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 


2.  Not  clear  to  the  understanding ;  not  easily  seen 
through ;  obscure ;  mysterious ;  hidden. 

The  dark  problems  of  existence.  Shairp. 

What  may  seem  dark  at  the  first,  will  afterward  be  found 

more  plain.  Hooker. 

What 's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,  of  this  Ught  word?    Shak. 

3.  Destitute  of  knowledge  and  culture ;  in  moral  or 
intellectual  darkness ;  unrefined ;  ignorant. 

The  age  wherein  he  lived  was  dark,  but  he 
Could  not  want  Ught  who  taught  the  world  to  see.    Denham. 
The  tenth  century  used  to  be  reckoned  by  mediffival  histori- 
ans as  the  darkest  part  of  tliis  intellectual  night.  Hallanu 

4.  Evincing  black  or  foul  traits  of  character;  vile; 
wicked  ;  atrocious  ;  as,  a  dark  villain ;  a  dark  deed. 

Left  him  at  large  to  his  own  dark  designs.     Milton, 

6.  Foreboding  evil ;  gloomy  ;  jealous  ;  suspicious. 

More  dark  and  dark  our  woes.  Shak. 

A  deep  melancholy  took  possession  of  him,  and  gave  a  dark 
tinge  to  all  liis  views  of  human  nature,  Macaulay. 

There  is,  in  every  true  woman's  heart,  a  spark  of  heavenly 
fire,  which  beams  and  blazes  in  the  dark  hour  of  adversity. 

W.  Irving. 

6.  Deprived  of  sight ;  blind.     [06i.] 

He  was,  I  think,  at  this  time  quite  dark,  and  so  had  been  for 
some  years.  Erelyn. 

<SS^^  Dark  is  sometimes  used  to  qualify  another  adjec- 
tive; as,  da7-k  blue,  dark  green,  and  sometimes  it  forms 
the  first  part  of  a  compound  ;  as,  do»-A-haired,  dark-eyed, 
dar/c-coloied,  dark-seated,  darA- working. 

A  dark  horse,  in  racing  or  politics,  a  horse  or  a  candidate 
whose  chances  of  success  are  not  kno\vn,  and  whose  ca- 
pabilities have  not  been  made  the  subject  of  general 
comment  or  of  wagers.  [Colloq.]  —  Dark  house.  Dark  room, 
a  house  or  room  in  which  madmen  were  confined.  [06s.] 
Shak.  —  Dark  lantern.  See  under  Lantern.  —  The  Dark 
AgeB,  a  period  of  stagnation  and  obscurity  in  literature 
and  art,  lasting,  according  to  Hallam,  nearly  1000  years, 
from  about  500  to  about  1500  A.  D.  See  Middle  Ages, 
under  Middle.  —  The  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground,  a  plirase 
applied  to  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  said  to  be  the  sig- 
nificance of  its  name,  in  allusion  to  the  frequent  wars 
that  were  waged  there  between  Indians.  —  The  dark  day, 
a  day  (May  19,  1780)  when  a  remarkable  and  unexplained 
darkness  extended  over  all  New  England.  —  To  keep  dark, 
to  reveal  nothing.    [Loio] 

Dark  (dark),  n.  1.  Absence  of  light;  darkness;  ob- 
scurity ;  a  place  where  there  is  little  or  no  light. 

Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  out.    Shak. 

2.  The  condition  of  ignorance ;  gloom ;  secrecy. 

Look,  what  you  do,  you  do  it  still  i*  th'  dark.    Shall:. 

Till  we  perceive  by  our  own  understandings,  we  are  as  much 

in  the  dark,  and  as  void  of  knowledge,  as  before.  Locke. 

3.  {Fine  Arts)  A  dark  shade  or  dark  passage  in  a 
painting,  engravmg,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  lights  and  darks 
are  well  contrasted. 

The  lights  may  serve  for  a  repose  to  the  darks,  and  the 
darks  to  the  lights.  Dryden, 

Dark,  v.  t.    To  darken ;  to  obscure.    [06s.]     Milton. 

Dark'en  (dark''n),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Darkened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Darkening  (-'n-ing).]  [AS. 
deorcian.  See  Dark,  a.]  1.  To  make  dark  or  black; 
to  deprive  of  light ;  to  obscure ;  as,  a  darkened  room. 

They  [locusts]  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that 
the  land  was  darkened.  Ex.  x.  16. 

So  spake  the  Sovran  Voice ;  and  clouds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill.  Milton. 

2.  To  render  dim ;  to  deprive  of  vision. 

Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  may  not  see.    Rom.  xi.  10. 

3.  To  cloud,  obscure,  or  perplex ;  to  render  less  clear 
or  intelligible. 

Such  was  his  wisdom  that  his  confidence  did  seldom  darken 
his  foresight.  Bacon- 

Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowl- 
edge? i/o&  xxiviii.  2, 

4.  To  cast  a  gloom  upon. 

With  these  forced  thoughts,  I  prithee,  darken  not 
The  mirth  of  the  feast.  Shak. 

6.  To  make  foul ;  to  suUy  ;  to  tarnish. 

I  must  not  think  there  are 
Evils  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodness.  Shak. 

Dark'en,  v.  i.    To  grow  dark  or  darker. 
Dark'en-er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  darkens. 
Dark'en-ing,  n.      Twilight ;  gloaming.     [Prov.  Eng. 
&  Scot.-]  Wright. 

Dark'ful  (-ful),  a.    Full  of  darkness.     [06s.] 
Dark'ish  (-ish),  a.     Somewhat  dark ;  dusky. 
Dar'kle  (dar'k'l),  v.  i.      [Freq.  of  dark.]     To  grow 
dark ;  to  show  indistinctly.  Thackeray. 

Darkling  (darkling),  adv.     [Dark  -j-  the  adverbial 
suffix  -ling.]    In  the  dark.     [_Poeiic] 
So,  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling.    Shak. 
As  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling.  MiiUm. 

Darkling,  p.  pr.  &  a.  X.  Becoming  dark  or  gloomy ; 
frowning. 

His  honest  brows  darkling  as  he  looked  towards  me. 

Thackeray, 

2.  Dark;  gloomy.   " The  darkling  T^iecvpice,"  3Ioore. 

Darkly,  adv,    1.  With  imperfect  light,  clearness,  or 

knowledge ;  obscurely  ;  dimly ;  blindly ;  uncertainly. 

What  fame  to  future  times  conveys  but  darkly  down.    Dryden. 

So  softly  dark  and  darkly  pure.  Byron. 

2.  With  a  dark,  gloomy,  cruel,  or  menacing  look. 

Looking  darkly  at  the  clergyman.     Hawthorne. 
Dark'ness,  n.     1.  The  absence  of  light ;  blackness ; 
obscurity ;  gloom. 

And  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.    Gen.  i.  2. 

2.  A  state  of  privacy ;  secrecy. 

What  I  tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light.    Matt.  i.  iX. 

3.  A  state  of  ignorance  or  error,  especially  on  moral 
or  religious  subjects ;  hence,  wickedness ;  impurity. 

Men  loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  becauee  their  deeds 
were  evil.  John  iii.  19. 

Pursue  these  sons  of  darkness:  drive  them  out 
From  all  heaven's  bounds.  Jfflton. 
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4.  Want  of  clearness  or  perspicuity ;  obscurity ;  as, 
the  darkness  of  a  subject,  or  of  a  discussion. 

6.  A  state  of  distress  or  trouble. 

A  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness.     Joel  ii.  2. 

Prince  of  darkneoB,  the  Devil;  Satan.  "In  the  power 
otfhe  Prince  of  darkness."  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Daekness,  Dimness,  Obscihutt,  Gloom.  Dark- 
ness arises  from  a  total,  and  dimness  from  a  partial,  want 
of  light.  A  thing  is  obscure  when  so  overclouded  or  cov- 
ered as  not  to  be  easily  perceived.  As  the  shade  or  ob- 
scurity increases,  it  deepens  into  gloom.  What  is  dark  is 
Mdden  from  view ;  what  is  obscure  is  difficult  to  perceive 
or  penetrate  ;  the  eye  becomes  dim  with  age ;  an  impend- 
ing storm  fills  the  atmosphere  with  gloom.  When  taken 
figuratively,  these  words  have  a  like  use ;  as,  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance  ;  dimness  of  discernment ;  obscurity  of 
reasoning ;  gloom  of  superstition. 

Dark'some  (dark'sum),  a.  Dark  ;  gloomy  ;  obscure  ; 
shaded;  cheerless.    \_Poetic'] 

He  brought  him  through  a  darksome,  narrow  pass 

To  a  broad  gate,  all  built  of  beaten  gold.  Spenser, 

Dark'y  (dark'Jr),  n.    A  negro.     ISlang^ 

Darling  (dar'lmg),  n.  [OE.  derliiig,  deorlitig,  AS. 
dedrling ;  dedre  dear  -|-  -ling.  See  Deae,  and  -ling.] 
One  dearly  beloved ;  a  favorite. 

And  can  do  naught  but  wail  her  darling's  loss.    Shak. 

Darling,  a.  Dearly  beloved ;  regarded  with  especial 
kindness  and  tenderness;  favorite.  "Some  darling 
science."    /.  Watts.     " Darling  sin."    Macaulay. 

II  Dar'ling-tO'nl-a  (-to'nl-a),  n.  pfL.  Named  after 
Dr.  William  Darlington,  a  botanist  of  West  Chester, 
Penn.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  California  pitcher  plants  con- 
sisting of  a  single  species.  The  long  tubular  leaves  are 
hooded  at  the  top,  and  frequently  contain  many  insects 
drowned  in  the  liquid  secretion  of  the  leaves. 

Dam  (darn),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dakned  (damd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Darning.]  [OE.  deme,  prob.  of  Celtic 
origin;  cf.  W.  damio  to  piece,  break  in  pieces,  W.  & 
Arm.  dam  a  piece  or  patch.  Com.  darn  piece ;  perh. 
akin  to  E.  tear.  Cf.  Tear,  v,  ^]  To  mend,  as  a  rent  or 
hole,  with  interlacing  stitches  of  yarn  or  thread  by  means 
of  a  needle  ;  to  sew  together  with  yam  or  thread. 

He  spent  every  day  ten  hours  in  his  closet,  in  darning  his 
stockings.  Swift. 

Darning  last.  See  under  Last.  —  Darning  needle,  (a) 
A  long,  strong  needle  for  mending  holes  or  rents,  espe- 
cially in  stockings.  (6)  (Zool.)  Any  species  of  dragon  fly, 
having  a  long,  cylindrical  body,  resembling  a  needle. 
These  flies  are  harmless  and  without  stings.  [In  this 
sense,  usually  written  with  a  hyphen.]  Called  also 
devWs  darning-needle. 

Dam,  n.    A  place  mended  by  darning. 

Dam,  V.  t.    A  colloquial  euphemism  for  Damn. 

Dar'nel  (dar'nSl),  n,  [OE.  darnel,  demel,  of  uncertain 
origin ;  cf.  diaL  F.  darnelle,  Sw.  dar-repe  ;  perh.  named 
from  a  supposed  intoxicating  quality  of  the  plant,  and  akin 
to  Sw.  dara  to  infatuate,  OD.  door  foolish,  G.  thor  fool, 
and  E.  dizzy.']  (Bot.)  Any  grass  of  the  genus  Lolium, 
esp.  the  Lolium  temulentum  (bearded  darnel),  the  grains 
of  which  have  been  reputed  poisonous.  Other  species, 
as  Lolium  perenne  (rye  grass  or  ray  grass),  and  its  vari- 
ety L.  Italicum  (Italian  rye  grass),  are  highly  esteemed 
for  pasture  and  for  making  hay. 

^ff"  Under  darnel  our  early  herbalists  comprehended 
all  kinds  of  cornfield  weeds.  Dr.  Prior, 

Dam'er  (darn'er),  n.     One  who  mends  by  darning. 

EaV^SM-    SameasDoRNxcK. 

II  Da-roo' (da-roo'),  ra.  (Bot.)  The  Egyptian  sycamore 
{Ficus  Sycamorus).    See  Sycamore. 

Darr  (dar),  n.     (Zool.)  The  European  black  tern. 

Dar'ralgn  1  (dSr'ran  or  dSr-ran'),  v.  t.     [OF.  derais- 

Dar'raln  )  nier  to  explain,  defend,  to  maintain  in 
legal  action  by  proofs  and  reasonings,  LL.  derationare ; 
de  -f-  rationare  to  discourse,  contend  in  law,  fr.  L.  ratio 
reason,  in  LL.,  legal  cause.  Cf.  Arraign,  and  see  Rea- 
son.]   1.  To  make  ready  to  fight ;  to  array.     [OJs.] 

Darrain  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand.       Shak. 

2,  To  fight  out ;  to  contest ;  to  decide  by  combat. 
[06s.]     "To  (ZaTTom  the  battle."  Chaucer. 

Dar'reln  (dSr'rTn),  a.  [OE.  darrein,  derrain,  fr.  an 
assumed  LL.  deretranus ;  L.  de  -\-  retro  back,  back- 
ward.] {Law)  Last ;  as,  darrein  continuance,  the  last 
continuance.  Bouvier, 

Dart  (dart),  ra.  [OF.  dart,  of  German  origin ;  cf.  OHG. 
tart  javelin,  dart,  AS.  daraS,  daroS,  Sw.  dart  dagger, 
Icel.  darraSr  dart.]  1.  A  pointed  missile  weapon,  in- 
tended to  be  thrown  by  the  hand ;  a  short  lance  ;  a  jave- 
lin ;  hence,  any  sharp-pointed  missile  weapon,  as  an  arrow. 

And  he  [Joab]  took  three  darts  in  his  hand,  and  thrust  them 
through  the  heart  of  Absalom.  2  Sam.  xviii.  14. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  dart ;  anything  that  pierces 
or  wounds  like  a  dart. 

The  artful  inquiry,  whose  venomed  dart 

Scarce  wounds  the  hearing  while  it  stabs  the  heart. 

Hannah  More. 

3.  A  spear  set  as  a  prize  in  running.    [06s.]   Chaucer. 

4.  (ZooZ.)Afish;  the  dace.    See  Dace. 

Dart  sac  {Zool.),  a  sac  connected  with  the  reproductive 
organs  of  laud  snails,  which  contains  a  dart,  or  arrowlike 
structure. 

Dart,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Darted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Darting.]  1.  To  throw  with  a  sudden  effort  or  thrust, 
as  a  dart  or  other  missile  weapon  ;  to  hurl  or  launch. 

2.  To  throw  suddenly  or  rapidly ;  to  send  forth ;  to 
emit ;  to  shoot ;  as,  the  sun  darts  forth  his  beams. 

Or  what  ill  eyes  malignant  glances  dart  f         Pope. 

Dart,  V,  i.     1.  To  fly  or  pass  swiftly,  as  a  dart. 

2.  To  start  and  nm  with  velocity ;  to  shoot  rapidly 
along ;  as,  the  deer  darted  from  the  thicket. 

Dar'tars  (dar'terz),  n.  [F.  dartre  eruption,  dandruff. 
V240.]   A  kind  of  scab  or  ulceration  on  the  skin  of  lambs. 

Dart'er  (diirt'er),  re.  1.  One  who  darts,  or  who 
throws  darts ;  that  which  darts. 


2.  (Zool.)  The  snakebird,  a  water  bird  of  the  genus 
Plotus  ;  —  so  called  because  it  darts  out  its  long,  snake- 
like neck  at  its  prey.    See  Snakebird. 

3.  (Zool.)    A    small  ^^      ^^ 
fresh-water  etheosto-  ^^         ^^^i_j^^^ 
moid  fish.  The  group  in- 
cludes numerous  genera 
and  species,  all  of  them 
American.    See  Etheos-     '^"""^  Darter  (l'leurol<rpis  pellu- 
TOMom.  "<"")■    «> 

Dart'lng-ly  (darfTug-lJ),  adv.    Like  a  dart ;  rapidly. 

Dar'tle  (dar't'l),  v.   t.   &  i.      To   pierce   or   shoot 
through ;  to  dart  repeatedly :  —  frequentative  of  dart. 
My  star  that  dartles  the  red  and  the  blue.    S.  Browning. 

Dar-tO'lc  (dar-to'ik),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  dartos. 

Dar'told  (dar'toid),  a.  IDartos -\- -oid.]  (Anat.)  JAke 
the  dartos ;  dartoic  ;  as,  dartoid  tissue. 

11  Dar'tOS  (dar'tSs),  ra.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aaprdt  flayed.] 
(Anat. )  A  thin  layer  of  peculiar  contractile  tissue  directly 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  scrotum. 

Dar'trous  (dar'triis),  a.  \F.dartreux.  SeeDABTARS.] 
(Med.)  Relating  to,  or  partaking  of  the  nature  of,  the 
disease  called  tetter ;  herpetic. 

Dartrons  diathesis,  a  morbid  condition  of  the  system 
predisposing  to  the  development  of  certain  skin  diseases, 
such  as  eczema,  psoriasis,  and  pityriasis.  Also  called 
rheumic  diathesis,  and  herpetism.  Piffard. 

Dar-win'i-an  (dar-wTn'i-an),  a.  [From  the  name  of 
Charles  Darwin,  an  English  scientist.]  Pertaining  to 
Darwin ;  as,  the  Darwinian  theory,  a  theory  of  the  man- 
ner and  cause  of  the  supposed  development  of  living 
things  from  certain  original  forms  or  elements. 

(I^^  This  theory  was  put  forth  by  Darwin  in  1859  in  a 
work  entitled  "  The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Nat- 
ural Selection."  The  author  argues  that,  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  those  plants  and  creatures  best  fitted  to 
the  requirements  of   the  situation   in  which  they  are 

S laced  are  the  ones  that  wUl  live ;  in  other  words,  that 
ature  selects  those  wliich  are  to  survive.  This  is  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  or  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
He  also  argues  that  natural  selection  is  capable  of  modi- 
fying and  producing  organisms  fit  for  their  circumstan- 
ces.   See  Development  theory,  under  Development. 

Dar-win'i-an,  ra.    An  advocate  of  Darwinism. 

Dar-win'i-an-ism  (-iz'm),  re.    Darwinism. 

Dar'win-lsm  (dar'win-iz'm),  re.  (Biol.)  The  theory 
or  doctrines  put  forth  by  Darwin.     See  above.    Huxley. 

Dase  (daz),  V.  t.    See  Daze.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Dase'ne  (daz'we),  v.  i.  [OE.  dasewen,  daswen  ;  cf. 
AS.  dysegian  to  be  foolish.]  To  become  dim-sighted ; 
to  become  dazed  or  dazzled.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Dash  (dash),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dashed  (dSsht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dashing.]  [Of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Dan.  daske 
to  beat,  strike,  Sw.  &  Icel.  daska,  Dan.  &  Sw.  dask 
blow.]  1.  To  throw  with  violence  or  haste ;  to  cause  to 
strike  violently  or  hastily ;  —  often  used  with  against. 

If  you  dash  a  stone  against  a  stone  in  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
it  maketh  a  sound.  Bacon. 

2.  To  break,  as  by  throwing  or  by  collision ;  to  shat- 
ter ;  to  crush  ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  ruin. 

Thou  Shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.  P$.  ii.  9. 
A  brave  vessel,  ,  .  . 

Dashed  all  to  pieces.  Shak. 

To  perplex  and  dash 

Maturest  counsels.  Hilton. 

3.  To  put  to  shame ;  to  confound ;  to  confuse ;  to 
abash ;  to  depress.  South, 

Dash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car.         Pope. 

4.  To  throw  in  or  on  in  a  rapid,  careless  manner ;  to 
mix,  reduce,  or  adulterate,  by  throwing  in  something  of 
an  inferior  quality  ;  to  overspread  partially ;  to  bespat- 
ter ;  to  touch  here  and  there  ;  as,  to  dash  wine  with  wa^ 
ter  ;  to  dash  paint  upon  a  picture. 

I  take  care  to  dash  the  character  with  such  particular  cir- 
cumstances as  may  prevent  ill-natured  applications.     Addison. 
The  very  source  and  fount  of  day 
Is  dashed  with  wandering  isles  of  night.     Tennyson. 

5.  To  form  or  sketch  rapidly  or  carelessly  ;  to  execute 
rapidly,  or  with  careless  haste ;  —  with  off;  as,  to  dash 
off  a  review  or  sermon. 

6.  To  erase  by  a  stroke  ;  to  strike  out ;  knock  out ;  — 
with  out ;  as,  to  dash  out  a  word. 

Dasb,  V.  i.  To  rush  with  violence ;  to  move  impetu- 
ously ;  to  strike  violently ;  as,  the  waves  dash  upon 
rocks. 

[He]  dashed  through  thick  and  thin.  Dryden. 

On  each  hand  the  gushing  waters  play, 
And  down  the  rough  cascade  all  dashing  fall.    Thomson. 
Dash,  re.     1.  Violent  striking  together  of  two  bodies  ; 
collision  ;  crash. 

2.  A  sudden  check ;  abashment ;  frustration ;  ruin  ; 
as,  his  hopes  received  a  dash. 

3.  A  slight  admixture,  infusion,  or  adulteration ;  a 
partial  overspreading ;  as,  wine  with  a  dash  of  water ; 
red  vrith  a  dash  of  purple. 

Innocence  when  it  has  in  it  a  dash  of  folly.    Addison. 

4.  A  rapid  movement,  esp.  one  of  short  duration;  a 
quick  stroke  or  blow ;  a  sudden  onset  or  rush ;  as,  a  bold 
dash  at  the  enemy  ;  a  dash  of  rain. 

She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash,  Shak. 

B.  Energy  in  style  or  action ;  animation  ;  spirit. 

6.  A  vain  show ;  a  blustering  parade ;  a  flourish  ;  as, 
to  make  or  cut  a  great  dash.     [Low'] 

7.  (Punctuation)  A  mark  or  line  [ — ],  in  writing  or 
printing,  denoting  a  sudden  break,  stop,  or  transition  in 
a  sentence,  or  an  abrupt  change  in  its  construction,  a 
long  or  significant  pause,  or  an  unexpected  or  epigram- 
matic turn  of  sentiment.  Dashes  are  also  sometimes 
used  instead  of  marks  of  parenthesis.  John  Wilson. 

8.  (Mus.)  (a)  The  sign  of  staccato,  a  small  mark  ['] 
denoting  that  the  note  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be 
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performed  in  a  short,  distinct  manner.  (6)  The  line 
drawn  through  a  figure  in  the  thorough  bass,  as  a  direc- 
tion to  raise  the  interval  a  semitone. 

9.  (Racing)  A  short,  spirited  effort  or  trial  of  speed 
upon  a  race  course ;  —  used  in  horse  racing,  when  a  sin- 
gle trial  constitutes  the  race. 

DashlJOard'  (diish'bord'),  re.  1.  A  board  placed  on 
the  fore  part  of  a  carriage,  sleigh,  or  other  vehicle,  to  in- 
tercept water,  mud,  or  snow,  thrown  up  by  the  heels  of 
the  horses ;  —  in  England  commonly  called  splashboard. 

2.  (Naut.)  (a)  The  float  of  a  paddle  wheel.  (6)  A 
screen  at  the  bow  of  a  steam  launch  to  keep  off  the  spray  ; 
—  called  also  sprayboard. 

Dash'er  (dSsh'er),  re.  1.  That  which  dashes  or  agi- 
tates ;  as,  the  dasher  of  a  chum. 

2.  A  dashboard  or  splashboard.     [U.  S.] 

3.  One  who  makes  an  ostentatious  parade.     [Low"] 
Dash'ing,  a.    Bold ;  spirited  ;  showy. 

The  dashing  and  daring  spirit  is  preferable  to  the  listless., 

T.  Campbell. 

Dash'lng-ly,  a(2v.   Conspicuously ;  showUy.  [Colloq.'] 
A  dashingly  dressed  gentleman.         Hawthorne, 
Dash'ism  (-Iz'm),  n.    The  character  of  making  osten- 
tatious or  blustering  parade  or  show.     [R,  &  Colloq.] 

He  must  fight  a  duel  before  his  claim  to. . .  dashism  can  be 
universally  allowed.  V.  Knox. 

Dash'pot'  (-p5t'),  re.   (Mach.)  A  pneumatic  or  hydrau- 
lic cushion  for  a  falling  weight,  as  ..... 
in  the  valve  gear  of  a  steam  engine,  |||i 
to  prevent  shock.  "! t| 

^W  It  consists  of  i  chamber, 
containing  air  or  a  liquid,  in  which 
a  piston  (a),  attached  to  the  weighi, 
falls  freely  until  it  entera  a  sjjace 
(as  below  the  openings,  6)  from 
which  the  air  or  liquid  can  escape 
but  slowly  (as  throng;,  cock  c), 
when  its  fall  is  gradually  checked. 

A  cataract  of  an  engine  is  sometimes  called  a  dashpot, 

Dash'y  (-y),  a,  [From  Dash.]  Calculated  to  arrest 
attention ;  ostentatiously  fashionable ;   showy.  [Colloq,] 

Das'tard  (das'terd),  ra.  [Prob.  from  Icel.  dsestr  ex- 
hausted, breathless,  p.  p.  of  dsesa  to  groan,  lose  one's 
breath ;  cf.  dasask  to  become  exhausted,  and  E.  daze,] 
One  who  meanly  shrinks  from  danger ;  an  arrant  co*- 
ard ;  a  poltroon. 

You  are  all  recreants  and  dastards,  and  delight  to  live  in 
slavery  to  the  nobihty.  Shak. 

Das'tard,  a.  Meanly  shrinking  from  danger;  cow- 
ardly ;  dastardly.     "  Their  dastard  souls."         Addison. 

Das'tard,  v.  t.    To  dastardize.     [R.]  Dryden. 

Das'tard-lze  (-iz),  v.  t,    [imp.  &  p,  p.  Dastardized 

(-izd) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  re.  Dastardizing.]  To  make  cow- 
ardly ;  to  intimidate  ;  to  dispirit ;  as,  to  dastardize  my 
courage.  Dryden, 

Das'tard-li-ness  (-li-ngs),  re.  The  quality  of  being 
dastardly  ;  cowardice  ;  base  fear. 

Das'tard-ly,  a.  Meanly  timid ;  cowardly ;  base ;  as, 
a  dastardly  outrage. 

Das'tard-ness,  re.    Dastardliness. 

Das'tard-y  (-y),  re.     Base  timidity ;  cowardliness. 

Das'we  (dSz'we),  V.  i.  See  Dasewe.  [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Da-sym'e-ter  (da-stm'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  Satro's  rough, 
thick  -f-  -meter,]  (Physics)  An  instrument  for  testing 
the  density  of  gases,  consisting  of  a  thin  glass  globe, 
which  is  weighed  in  the  gas  or  gases,  and  then  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  known  density. 

Das'y-pae'dal  (das/i-pe'dal),  a.    (Zool.)  Dasypsedic. 

II  Das'y-pas'des  (-dez),  ra.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Sa<n;s 
hairy,  shaggy  -f  nals,  waiSos,  a  child.]  (Zo'ol.)  Those 
birds  whose  young  are  covered  with  down  when  hatched. 

Das'y-pae'dic  (-dlk),  a.  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the 
Dasypsedes;  ptilopsedic. 

Das'y-ure  (d5s1-ur),  re.    [Gr.  Sacn);  thick,  shaggy  -f- 
ovpa  tail :  cf.  F.  dasyure.]     (Zool.)  .'V  cnrnivorous  mar- 
supial   quadruped  of    Australia, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Dasyurus. 
There  are  several  species. 

Das'y-u'rine  (dSs'i-u'rm),  a. 
(Zo'ol.)  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  the 
dasyures. 

II  Da'ta  (da'ta),  re.  pi.  [L.,  pi, 
of  datum.]    See  Datum. 

Dat'a-ble  (dat'a-b'l),  a.  That 
may  be  dated ;  having  a  known 
or  ascertainable  date.  "  Datable 
almost  to  a  ye^r."    The  Centtiry.  q^^  ^p^^j^^  „f  Dasyure 

II  Da-ta'ri-a  (da-ta'n-a),  ra.  [LL.,  (^Dasyurus  viverrinus). 
fr.  L.  datum  given.]     (E.  C.  Ch.) 

Formerly,  a  part  of  the  Roman  chancery ;  now,  a  separate 
office  from  which  are  sent  graces  or  favors,  cognizable  in 
foro  externa,  such  as  appointments  to 
benefices.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  word  datum,  given  or  dated  (with 
the  indications  of  the  time  and  place 
of  granting  the  gift  or  favor). 

Da'ta-ry  (da'ta-ry),  re.  [LL.  da- 
tarius.  See  Dataria.]  1.  (R.  C,  Ch,) 
An  officer  in  the  pope's  court,  having 
charge  of  the  Dataria. 

2.  The  Office  or  employment  of  a 
datary. 

Date,  re.  [F.  datte,  L.  dactylus,  fr. 
Gr.  S6.KTv\o<;,  prob.  not  the  same  word 
as  SciKTuAos  flnger,  but  of  Semitic  ori- 
gin.] (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  date 
palm ;  also,  the  date  palm  itself. 

(J^^  This  fruit  is  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  an  olive,  containing  a  soft 
pulp,  sweet,  esculent,  and  wholesome, 
ana  inclosmg  a  hard  kernel. 
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Date  palm,  or  Date  tree  (.Bot.),  the  genus  of  palms  which 
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bear  dates,  of  which  the  common  species  is  Phrenix  dac- 
tylijfra.  See  niusl.  —  Date  plun  (bol.),  the  fruit  of  sever- 
al species  of  Biospyros,  including  the  Americs'i  and  Jap- 
anese persimmons,  and  the  European  lotus  (/>.  Lotits).  — 
Date  shell,  or  Date  tihiZo'ol.i,  a  bivalve  shell,  or  its  inhab- 
itant, of  the  genus  Pholas,  and  allied  genera.  See  Pholas. 
Date  (dat),  n.  [F.  dale,  LL.  data,  fr.  L.  dolus  given, 
p.  p.  of  dare  to  give  ;  akin  to  Gr.  SiSovai,  OSlav.  dali,  Skr. 
da.  Cf.  Datitm,  Dose,  Dado,  Die.]  I.  That  addition  to 
a  writing,  inscription,  coin,  etc.,  which  specifies  the  time 
(as  day,  month,  and  year)  when  the  writing  or  inscrip- 
tion was  given,  or  executed,  or  made ;  as,  the  date  of  a 
letter,  of  a  wUl,  of  a  deed,  of  a  coin,  etc. 

And  bonds  without  a  dale,  they  say,  are  void.    Dryden. 
2.  The  point  of  time  at  which  a  transaction  or  event 
takes  place,  or  is  appointed  to  take  place  ;  a  given  point 
of  time ;  epoch ;  as,  the  date  of  a  battle. 
He  at  once, 
Down  the  long  series  of  eventful  time. 
So  fixed  tlie  'lutes  of  being,  so  disposed 
To  everv  living  soul  of  every  kind 
The  flelil  of  motion,  and  the  hour  of  rest.  Akenside. 
S.  Assigned  end  ;  conclusion.     [iJ.] 
What  Time  would  spare,  from  Steel  receives  its  date.    Pope. 
4.  Given  or  assigned  length  of  life ;  duration.    [06*.] 
Good  luck  prolonged  hath  thy  da^e.         Spenser. 
Through  his  life's  whole  date.  Chapman. 

To  bear  date,  to  have  the  date  named  on  the  face  of  it ; 
—  said  of  a  writing. 

Date,  V.  I.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Dated ;  p.  pr.  &  ib.  n.  Dat- 
n.1-..]     '1^'    F   daler.    See  2d  Date.]     1.  To  note  the 
tiiii.^     '   \»rit;Tj_'  or  c\i  i^^:»l'ig ;  to  express  in  an  instru- 
mBiit  :he  I'i^^e  .  ,   ii-     .-cation;  as,  to  date  a  letter,  a 
L  jnd.  a  dccl,  or  >  i  li:;Tc-rr. 
2.  To  note  or  fix  tue  time  of,  as  of  an  event ;  to  give 
.»  date  of ;    w:*,  t"  '!"le  tli-'  building  of  the  pyramids, 
i^^  yfe  may  say  dnti  .  «'.'  or  from  a  place. 

The  letter  is  da:. .   at  Philadelphia.     G.  T.  Curtis. 
Y,>u  will  be  surprtBed^  I  dou't  Question,  to  find  among  your 
correspoudencies  in  foreign  parts,  a  letter  dated  from  Blois. 

Addison. 

In  these  countries  much  of  his  journal  seems  to  have  been 

written  ;  parts  of  it  arc  dated /mm  them.  J/".  Arnold. 

Date,  V.  i.  To  have  beginning  ;  to  begin  ;  to  be  dated 
or  reckoned  ;^with  from. 

The  Batavian  republic  (/a(e5  from  the  successes  of  the  French 
arms.  E.  Everett. 

Dateless,  a.    Without  date  ;  having  no  fixed  time. 

Dat'er  (dafer),  n.    One  who  dates. 

Da-tis'cln  (da-tls'sTn),  n.  (C/iem.)  A  white  crystal- 
line glucoside  extracted  from  the  bastard  hemp  {Datisca 
cannabina). 

Da'Uve  (da'tiv),  a.  [L.  dalivus  appropriate  to  giv- 
ing, fr.  dare  to  give.  See  2d  Date.]  1.  (Gram.)  Not- 
ing the  case  of  a  noun  which  expresses  the  remoter 
object,  and  is  generally  indicated  in  English  by  to  or  for 
with  the  objective. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  In  one's  gift;  capable  of  being  disposed 
of  at  will  and  pleasure,  as  an  office,  {b)  Removable,  as 
distinguished  from  perpetual ;  —  said  of  an  officer, 
(c)  Given  by  a  magistrate,  as  distinguished  from  being 
cast  upon  a  party  by  the  law.  Burrill.     Bouvier. 

Dative  executor,  one  appointed  by  the  judge  of  probate, 
his  office  answering  to  that  of  an  aidministrator. 

Da'tlve,  n.  [L.  dalivus.']  The  dative  case.  See  Da- 
xn'E,  a.,  1. 

Da'tive-ly,  adv.    As  a  gift,     [i?.] 

Dat'0-Ute  (dSt'o-lit),  n.  [From  Gr.  Sareioeai  to  di- 
vide 4-  -I'le ;  in  allusion  to  the  granular  structure  of  a 
massive  variety.]  (Min.)  A  borosilicate  of  lime  com- 
monly occurring  in  glassy,  greenish  crystals.  [Written 
also  datlioiile.'\ 

II  Da'tom  (da'tum),  n.  ;  pi.  Data  (-ta).  [L.  See  2d 
Date.]  1.  Something  given  or  admitted  ;  a  fact  or 
principle  granted  ;  that  upon  which  an  inference  or  an 
argument  is  based  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

.\oy  writer,  therefore,  who  .  .  .  furnishes  us  with  data  suffi- 
cient to  determine  the  time  in  which  he  wrote.  Priestleu. 

2.  pi.  {^falh.)  Tlie  quantities  or  relations  which  are 
assumed  to  be  given  in  any  problem. 

Datum  line  (.SiirtK),  the  horizontal  or  base  line,  from 
which  the  heights  of  points  are  reckoned  or  measured, 
as  in  the  plan  of  a  railway,  etc. 

II  Da-tn'ra  (di-tu'ri),  n.    [NL. ;  of.  Skr.  d/iutlura,  Per. 
&  Ar.  tatHra,  talUla.']     (Bol.)  A 
genus  of  solanaceous  plants,  with 
large  funnel-shaped  flowers  and 
a  four-celled,  capsular  fruit. 

[3^  The.  commonest  species 
are  the  thorn  apple  ID.  strnnio- 
ninmi,  with  a  prickly  capsule 
(see  Ilhi.ft.  of  Capsule),  white 
flowers,  and  green  stem,  .and  I), 
tatula,  with  a  purplish  tinge  of 
the  stem  and  flowers.  Both  are 
narcotic  and  dangerously  poison- 
ous. 

Da-tn'rlne  (-rTn;  IM),  n. 
[From  Datura.]  (Chem.)  At- 
ropine ;  —  called  also  daturia 
and  dniurina. 

Daub  (dab),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  Datura  ID.  $trammium) 
p.  I.AUB«o-(4bd)  ;;,%/:  &  „1  "Ji-^^,^.  '""-  °' 
n.    Daubing.]     [OE.  dotiben  to 

smear,  OK.  dauher  to  plaster,  fr.  L.  dealbare  to  white- 
wash, plaster ;  de  -f-  alhare  to  whiten,  fr.  albtis  white, 
perti.  also  confused  with  W.  dwb  plaster,  dwbio  to  plas- 
ter, Ir.  &  OOael.  dob  plaster.  See  Alb,  and  cf.  Deal- 
bate.]  X.  To  smear  with  soft,  adhesive  matter,  as  pitch, 
alime,  mud,  etc. ;  to  plajttcr  ;  to  bedaub  ;  to  besmear. 

8hc  tonk  for  him  an  ark  of  bulruohes,  and  daubed  it  with 
■Ume  ond  with  pitch.  Ex.  iL  3, 

2.  To  paint  in  a  coarse  or  unskillful  manner. 

If  a  picture  it  dniiUd  with  mnny  bright  and  glaring  cnlom, 

the  vulgar  admire  it  a*  an  excellent  piece.  I,  H'attjt. 

A  Inmc,  imperfcot  piece,  rudely  dauheil  over.    Drj/den. 
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3.  To  cover  with  a  specious  or  deceitful  esterior  ;  to 
disguise ;  to  conceal. 

•   So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue.    ShtjJe. 

4.  To  flatter  excessively  or  grossly,     [i?.] 

1  can  safely  say,  however,  that,  without  any  daubing  at  all, 
I  am  very  sincerely  your  very  affectionate,  humble  servant. 

Smollett. 

5.  To  put  on  without  taste  ;  to  deck  gaudily,     [i?.] 

Let  him  be  daubed  with  lace.  Dryden. 

Daub  (dab),  V.  i.     To  smear ;  to  play  the  flatterer. 

His  conscience  .  .  .  will  not  daub  nor  flatter.       South. 
Danb,  n.      1.  A  viscous,  sticky  application 
smeared  or  daubed  ;  a  smear. 
2.  (Paint.)  A  picture  coarsely  executed. 
X>id  you  .  .  .  take  a  look  at  the  grand  picture  ?  . 
melancholy  daub,  my  lord. 

Danb'er  (dab'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
daubs  ;  especially,  a  coarse,  unskillful  painter. 

2.  (Copperplate Print.)  A  pad  or  ball  of  rags,  covered 
over  with  canvas,  for  inking  plates ;  a  dabber. 

3.  A  low  and  gross  flatterer. 

4.  (Zo'dl.)  The  mud  wasp  ;  the  mud  dauber. 
Danb'er-y  (-y),  or  Daub'ry  (-rj),  n.    A  daubing ; 

specious  coloring ;  false  pretenses. 

She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by  the  figure,  and  such 
daubery  as  this  is.  '  Shak. 

Danb'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  daubs;  that 
which  is  daubed. 

2.  A  rough  coat  of  mortar  put  upon  a  wall  to  give  it 
the  appearance  of  stone  ;  rough-cast. 

3.  In  currying,  a  mixture  of  fish  oil  and  tallow  worked 
into  leather  ;  —  caUed  also  dubbing.  Knighl. 

DauHDree-Ute  (do^ri-llt),  n.  [From  Daubree,  a 
French  mineralogist.]  (Min.)  A  siUphide  of  chromium 
observed  in  some  meteoric  irons. 

DauVy  (dal/y),  a.  Smeary  ;  viscous  ;  glutinous  ; 
adhesive.     "  JDauby  wstx."  Dryden. 

Dangh'ter  (da'ter),  n. ;  pi.  Daughtees  (-terz) ;  obs. 
pi.  Daughtken  (-tren).  [OE.  daughter,  doghter,  dohter, 
AS.  dohtoT,  dohter ;  akin  to  OS.  dohtar,  D.  dochter,  G. 
tochter,  Icel.  dollir,  Sw.  dotter,  Dan.  dolter,  dalter,  Goth. 
dauhtar,  OSlav.  dushli,  Russ.  doche,  Lith.  dulcte,  Gr.  Bv- 
ya-njp,  Zend  dughdhar,  Skr.  duhilf;  possibly  originally, 
the  milker,  cf.  Skr.  duh  to  milk.  y68,  245.]  1.  The 
female  offspring  of  the  human  species ;  a  female  child 
of  any  age  ;  —  applied  also  to  the  lower  animals. 

2.  A  female  descendant ;  a  woman. 

This  woman,  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham.  Luke  xiii.  16. 

Dinah,  the  daughter  of  Leah,  which  she  bare  unto  Jacob. 

went  out  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  laud.  Gen.  xxxiv.  1. 

3.  A  son's  wife ;  a  daughter-in-law. 

And  Naomi  said,  Turn  again,  ray  daughters.    Ruih  i.  11. 

4.  A  term  of  address  indicating  parental  interest. 

Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort.         ilatt.  i.x.  22. 

Daughter  cell  (Biol.),  one  of  the  cells  formed  by  cell 
division.    See  Cell  division,  under  Divisios. 

Daugh'ter-ln-laW  (-in-l3.'),n.;  pi.  Daughtees-in- 
LAW.     The  wife  of  one's  son. 

Dangh'ter-ll-ness  (da'ter-lT-n5s),  n.  The  state  of  a 
daughter,  or  the  conduct  becoming  a  daughter. 

Daugh'ter-ly,  a.     Becoming  a  daughter  ;  filial. 

Sir  Thomas  liked  her  natural  and  dear  daughterly  affection 
towards  him.  Cavendish. 

Dauk  (dak),  V.  t.    See  Dawk,  v.  t.,  to  cut  or  gash. 

Daon  (dan),  n.  A  variant  of  Dan,  a  title  of  honor. 
[Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Dannt  (dant ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Daunted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Daunting.]  [OF.  danler,  F.  dompter  to 
tame,  subdue,  fr.  L.  domitare,  v.  intens.  of  domare  to 
tame.     See  Tame.]    1.  To  overcome ;  to  conquer.  [Obs.] 

2.  To  repress  or  subdue  the  courage  of ;  to  check  by 
fear  of  danger ;  to  cow  ;  to  intimidate ;  to  dishearten. 

Some  presences  daunt  and  discoura;?e  us.       GlanvilL 

Syn.  —  To  dismay ;  appall.    See  Dismay. 

Daunt'er  (danfer),  n.     One  who  daunts. 

Dauntless,  a.  Incapable  of  being  daunted ;  un- 
daunted ;  bold  ;  fearless  ;  intrepid. 

Daimtlcss  he  rose,  and  to  the  fight  returned.     Dryderu 

—  Dannt1ess-ly,  adv.  —  Datmtless-ness,  n. 

Dau'phln  (djv'fln),  n.  [F.  dauphin,  prop.,  a  dolphin, 
from  L.  delphinus.  See  Dolphin.  The  name  was  given, 
for  some  reason  unexplained,  to  Guigo,  count  of  Vienne, 
in  the  12th  century,  and  was  borne  by  succeeding  counts 
of  Vienne.  In  iSiO,  Dauphiny  was  bequeathed  to  Phi- 
lippe de  Valois,  king  of  France,  on  condition  that  the  heir 
of  the  crown  should  always  hold  the  title  of  Dauphin 
de  Viennois.]  The  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
France,  and  heir  to  the  crown.  Since  the  revolution  of 
1830,  the  title  has  been  discontinued. 

Dan'phin-ess  (-nn-Ss),  or  Daa'phlne  (da'fen),  n. 

The  title  of  the  wife  of  the  dauphin. 

II  Danw  (da),  n.  [D.]  (Zonl.)  Tlie  striped  quagga, 
or  Burchell's  zebra,  of  South  Africa  (Asinus Burchellii) ; 

—  called  also  peechi,  or  peet.H. 

Dav'en-poit  (dSv'gn-port),  n.  [From  the  name  of 
the  original  maker.  Encyc.  Did.]  A  kind  of  .small 
wTiting  tjible, generally  somewhat  ornamental,. and  form- 
ing a  piece  of  furniture  for  tlie  parlor  or  boudoir. 

A  much  battered  davenport  in  one  of  the  windows,  at  which 
sat  a  lady  writing.  A.  li.  Edwards. 

Da-vld'lc  (dA-vIdlk),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  David,  tlie  king  and 
psalmist  of  Israel,  or  to  his  family. 

Dav'lt  (dSv'Tt  or  da'vTt),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  dottier  forceps,  davit,  cooper's  in- 
strument, G.  david  davit ;  all  proba- 
bly from  the  proper  name  David.] 
(Aaul.)  (a)  A  spar  formerly  used  on 
board  of  ships,  as  a  crane  to  hoist 
the  flukes  of  the  anchor  to  the  top  of 
the  bow,  without  injuring  the  sides 
of  the  ship  ;  —  called  also  the  fish 
davit.    (6)  ja/.  Curved  arms  of  timber       o  a  Davits  (J). 


or  iron,  projecting  over  a  ship's  side  or  stem,  having 
tackle  to  raise  or  lower  a  boat,  swing  it  in  on  deck,  rig  it 
out  for  lowering,  etc. ;  —  called  also  boat  davits.    Totten. 

Da'vy  Jones'  (da'vi?  jonz').  The  spirit  of  the  sea ;  sea 
devil ;  —  a  term  used  by  sailors. 

This  same  Davy  Jones,  according  to  the  mythology  of  sail- 
ors, is  the  fiend  that  presides  over  all  the  eWI  spirits  of  the 
deep,  and  is  seen  in  various  shapes  warning  the  devoted 
wretch  of  death  and  woe.  Smollett. 

Davy  Jones's  Locker,  the  ocean,  or  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
—  Gone  to  Davy  Jones's  Locker,  dead,  and  buried  in  the 
sea ;  thrown  overboard. 

Da'vy  lamp'  (ISmp').    See  Safety  lamp,  under  Lamp. 

Da'vyne  (da'vin),  n.  [See  Davyum.]  (Min.)  A  va- 
riety of  nephelite  from  Vesuvius. 

Da'vy -nm  (da'vT-iim),  7i.  [Named  after  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  the  English  chemist.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  me- 
tallic element  found  in  platinum  ore.  It  is  a  white 
malleable  substance.     Sj-mbol  Da.     Atomic  weight  1.>1. 

Daw  (da),  n.  [OE.  daue;  akin  to  OHG.  taha,  MHG. 
tahe,  taheie,  G.  dohle. 
Cf.  Caddow.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  European  bird  of 
the  Crow  family  (Cor- 
tus  monedula),  often 
nesting  in  church 
towers  and  ruins ;  a 
jackdaw. 
The  loud  daw.  his  throat 

displaying,  draws 
The  whole  "assv-nibly  of  Daw. 

his  fellow  doits.     WaUer. 

E^°"  The  daw  was  reckoned  as  a  silly  bird,  and  a  daw 
meant  a  simpleton.  So  in  Shakespeare  :  —  "  Then  thou 
dwellest  with  rfaui  too."  iCoriolanus\T.b,\.i~i.)     Skeat. 

Daw,  V.  i.  [OE.  dawen.  See  Dawn.]  To  dawn. 
[Obs.]    See  Dawn.  Drayton, 

Daw,  V.  t.    [Contr.  fr.  Adaw.]     1.  To  rouse,     [hbs.^ 

2.  To  daunt ;  to  terrify.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Daw'dle  (da'd'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dawdled 
(-d'ld)  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dawdling  (-dling).]  [Cf.  Dad- 
DLE.]  To  waste  time  in  trifling  employment;  to  trifle; 
to  sampler. 

Come  some  evening  and  dawdle  over  a  dish  of  tea  with  me. 

.Tohnson. 
We  .  .  .  dawdle  up  and  down  Pall  Alall.     Thackeray. 

Daw'dle,  v.  t.  To  waste  by  trifling;  as,  to  dawdle 
away  a  whole  morning. 

Daw'dle,  n.     A  dawdler.  Colman  &  Garrick. 

Daw'dler  (da'dler),  n.  One  who  wastes  time  in  tri- 
fling eniplo\Tnents ;  an  idler  ;  a  trifler. 

Dawe  (dal,  n.     [See  Day.]    Day.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

Daw'ish  (da'Tsh),  a.    Like  a  daw. 

II  Dawk  (dak),  n.    See  Dak. 

Dawk,  V.  t.  [Prov.  E.  dauk  to  cut  or  pierce  with  a 
jerk;  cf.  OE.  dalk  a  dimple.  Cf.  Ir.  iolch,  lollacbd, 
tolladh,  a  hole,  crevice,  toll  to  bore,  pierce,  W.  tyllu.^ 
To  cut  or  mark  with  an  incision ;  to  gash.  Mozon. 

Dawk,  n.  A  hollow,  crack,  or  cut,  in  timber.  Mozon. 

Dawn  (dan),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dawned  (dand) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dawning.]  [OE.  daunen,  dauen,  dagen, 
daien,  AS.  dagian  to  become  day,  to  dawn,  fr.  dseg  day ; 
akin  to  D.  dagen,  G.  lagen,  Icel.  daga,  Dan.  doges.  Sw. 
dagas.  See  D.\Y.  V71.]  1.  To  begin  to  grow  "light  in 
the  morning ;  to  grow  light ;  to  break,  or  begin  to  ap- 
pear ;  as,  the  day  dawns ;  the  morning  dawns. 

In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  as  it  began  to  rfaicn  toward  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Magdalene  ...  to  see  tlie 
scpulchcr.  Matt,  xxviii.  1. 

2.  To  begin  to  give  promise ;  to  begin  to  appear  or  to 

expand.     "  In  datctiing  yonth."  Dryden. 

When  life  awakes,  and  dawns  at  every  line.         Pope. 

Dawn  on  our  darkness  and  lend  us  thine  aid.    Heber. 

Dawn,  n.     1.  The  break  of  day  ;  the  first  appearance 

of  light  in  the  morning  ;  show  of  approaching  sunrise. 

And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve.     Thomson. 
No  sun,  no  moon,  no  morn,  no  noon. 
No  dawn,  no  dusk,  no  proper  time  of  day.        Hood. 
2.  First  opening  or  expansion ;  first  appearance  ;  be- 
ginning;  rise.     "The  dairn  of  time."  Thomson. 
These  tender  circumstances  diffuse  a  dawn  of  serenity  over 
the  soul.  ' Poiie. 
Daw'son-ite  (da'sHn-It),  n.      [Named   after  J.   W. 
Dawson  of  Montreal.]     (Min.)  A  hydrous  carbonate  of 
alumina  and  soda,  occurring  in  white,  bladed  crystals. 

Day  (da),  n.  [OE.  dau,  dai,  dei,  AS.  dseg;  akin  to 
OS.,  D.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  dag.  G.  lag,  Icel.  daw,  Goth,  dags; 
cf.  Skr.  dah  (for  dhaght)  to  bum.     V69.     Cf.  Daws.J 

1.  The  time  of  light,  or  interval  between  one  night  and 
the  next ;  the  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  or  from 
dawn  to  darkness  ;  hence,  the  light ;  sunshine. 

2.  The  period  of  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis,  — 
ordinarily  divided  into  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  meas- 
ured by  the  interval  between  two  successive  transits  of 
n  celestial  body  over  the  same  meridian,  and  takes  a  spe- 
cific name  from  that  of  the  body.  Tlius,  if  this  is  the 
sun,  the  day  (the  interval  between  two  successive  tran- 
sits of  the  Sim's  center  over  the  same  meridian)  is  called 
a  solar  day  /if  it  is  a  star,  a  sidereal  day ;  if  it  is  the 
moon,  a  lunar  day.     See  Civil  day.  Sidereal  day,  below. 

3.  Those  hours,  or  the  daily  recurring  period,  allotted 
by  usage  or  law  for  work. 

4.  A  specified  time  or  period ;  time,  considered  with 
reference  to  the  existence  or  prominence  of  a  person  or 
thing ;  age  ;  time. 

A  man  who  was  great  among  the  Hellenes  of  his  dau. 

Jouxtl  (Thucyd.y. 
If  my  debtors  do  not  keep  their  day,  .  .  . 
I  mu.><t  with  patience  all  the  terms  attend.    Dryden. 
6.  (Preceded  by  the)  Some  day  in  particular,  as  some 
day  of  contest,  some  anniversary,  etc. 

The  field  of  Agincourt, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus.       Shak. 
Hit  name  struck  fear,  his  conduct  won  the  day.    Roscommon. 
ky    Day  is  much  used  in  self-explaining  compounds ; 
as,  aaybreak,  day\i%ht,  workday,  etc. 
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Aaaivenasy  day.  See  Anmivbbsart,  n.  —  AstroDomic&l 
day,  a  period  equal  to  the  lueiui  solar  day,  but  begu- 
iling at  uoou  iustead  of  at  miduiglit,  its  tweuty-lour 
boura  beiug  numbered  from  1  to  24;  also,  the  sidereal 
day,  aa  that  most  used  by  astronomers.  —  Bom  daya. 
See  uuder  BouN.  —  Canicolar  days.  See  Doo  D.\Y.  —  Civil 
day,  tlie  mean  solar  day,  used  in  the  ordinary  reckoning 
of  time,  and  aiuoiig  most  modern  nations  begiunuig  at 
meau  midui;;ht :  its  hours  are  usu;illy  numbered  in  two 
series,  each  from  1  to  X-.  This  is  the  period  recognized 
by  courts  as  constituting  a  day.  The  Babylonians  and 
Hindoos  began  their  day  at  smirise,  the  Athenians  and 
Jews  at  sunset,  the  ancient  Kgyptians  and  Romans  at 
midnight.  —  Day  bllndnosB.  i..\fetl.)  See  Nyctaloi-ia.  —Day 
bjr  day,  or  Day  aft«r  day,  diiily ;  every  day  ;  i  ontinually  ; 
without  iutennission  of  a  d.ay.  See  under  By.  "Uiii/O!/ 
day  wo  magnify  thee."  /look  of  Common  Fnn/cr.  —Days 
In  bank  {L'lui.  /.iiu-),  certain  stated  days  for  the  return  of 
writs  and  tlie  araeanuiee  of  parties ;  —  so  called  because 
originally  peculiar  to  the  Court  of  Common  Bench,  or 
Bench  (Inink)  as  it  was  formerly  termed.  Durrill.  —  Day 
In  court,  a  day  for  the  appearance  of  parties  in  a  suit.  — 
Daya  of  devotion  Hi.  C.  Ch. ),  certain  festivals  on  which  devo- 
tion leads  tlie  faithful  to  attend  mas.".  Shiplrii.—  Days  of 
Race.  See  Gkace.  —  Days  of  obligation  iH.C.C/i.),  festival 
days  when  it  is  obligatory  on  the  faithful  to  attend  Mass. 
Sliiiilcy.  —  Day  owl  (Zo<)/.>,  an  owl  that  Hies  by  day.  See 
Hawk  owl.  —  Day  role  (Aiiy.  Law),  an  order  of  court 
(now  abohshed)  allowing  a  prisoner,  uniier  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  go  beyond  the  prison  limits  for  a  single 
day.  —Day  school,  one  which  the  pupils  atteud  only  in 
daytime,  m  distinction  from  a  boarding  school. —  Day 
light.  (J/frf.)  See  Hemeualopia.  —  Day's  work  (.Vhk/.I,  the 
account  or  reckoning  of  a  ship's  course  for  twenty-four 
hours,  from  noon  to  noon.  —  From  day  to  day,  as  time 
paases  ;  in  the  course  of  tune  ;  as,  he  improves .nw«i  lUii/ 
10  day.  —  Jewish  day,  the  time  betw  oen  smiset  and  sun- 
set.-Mean  solar  day  \Aslroit.\  the  mean  or  average  of 
all  the  apparent  solar  days  of  the  year.  —  One  day.  One 
at  these  days,  at  an  uncertain  time,  usually  of  the  future, 
rarely  of  the  past ;  sooner  or  later.  "  Well,  niece,  I  hope 
to  see  you  one  day  fitted  with  a  husband."  ^/lak.  —  Only 
ttxtm  day  to  day,  without  certainty  of  continuance ;  tem- 
porarily. &((»«. —Sidereal  day,  the  interval  between 
two  successive  transits  of  the  first  jjoint  of  .\rie3  over  the 
same  meridian.  The  sulcrcal  day  is  2'i  h.  5(i  m.  -I.ii'j  s.  of 
mean  solar  time.  —To  win  the  day,  to  gain  the  >-ictory, 
to  be  successful.  <S.  ^uWcr.  —Week  day,  any  day  of  the 
week  except  Sunday ;  a  working  day.  —  Working  day. 
(o)  A  day  whcu  work  may  be  legally  done,  in  distinction 
from  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  lii  The  number  of 
hours,  determined  by  law  or  custom,  during  which  a 
workman,  hired  at  a  stated  price  per  day,  must  work  to 
be  entitled  to  a  day's  pay. 
Day'aks  (di'Sks),  n.  pi.  {Elhnol.)  See  Dyaks. 
Dayliook'  (dS'bdSk'),  n.  A  journal  of  accounts  ;  a 
primary  record  book  in  which  are  recorded  the  debts 
and  credits,  or  accoimts  of  the  day,  in  their  order,  and 
from  which  they  are  transferred  to  the  journal. 

DaylJreak'  (da'brak),  n.  The  time  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  light  in  the  morning. 

Day'-coal' (da'kol'),  "•  (Mining)  The  upper  stra- 
ttmi  of  coal,  as  nearest  the  light  or  surface. 

Day'dream'  (-drem'),  n.  A  rain  fancy  or  specula- 
tion ;  a  reverie  ;  a,  castle  in  the  air ;  unfounded  hope. 

Mrs.  Lambert's  Uttle  daydream  was  over.    ThacJ:eray. 
Day'dream'er  (-er),  n.    One  given  to  daydreams. 
Day'flOW'er  (-flou'er),  n.     (Bot.^  A  genus  consisting 
mostly  of  tropical  perennial  herbs  (Commclyna),  having 
ephemeral  flowers. 

Day'fly'  (da'fll'),  n.  (Zodi.)  A  neuropterous  insect 
of  the  genus  Ephemera  and  related  genera,  of  m-iny 
species,  and  inhabiting  fresh  water  in  the  larval  state ; 
tlie  ephemeral  fly ;  —  so  called  because  it  commonly  lives 
but  one  day  in  the  winged  or  adult  state.  See  Ephem- 
eral fly,  under  Ephemeeai. 

Day'-la'bor  (-la'ber),  n.  Labor  hired  or  perfonned 
by  the  day.  ^  Milton. 

Day'-la'bor-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  works  by  the  day  ; 
—  usually  applied  to  a  farm  laborer,  or  to  a  workman 
who  does  not  work  at  any  particular  trade.  Goldsmith. 
Daylight'  (-Ut^),  n.  1.  The  hght  of  day  as  opposed 
to  the  darkness  of  night ;  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  the  moon  or  to  artificial  light. 

2.  pi.  The  eyes.     IProv.  Eng.^  Wright. 

Day'  lll'y  (lll'y).  {Bot.)  (a)  A  genua  of  plants 
{Semerocallis)  closely  resembling  true  lilies,  but  having 
tuberous  rootstocks  instead  of  bulbs.  The  common  spe- 
cies have  long  narrow  leaves  and  either  yellow  or  tawny- 
orange  flowers.  (6)  A  genus  of  plants  (Funk-ia)  differ- 
ing from  the  last  in  having  ovate  veiny  leaves,  and  large 
white  or  blue  flowers. 
Day'mald'  (-mad'),  n.  A  dairymaid.  [06s.] 
Day'mare'  (da'mSi'),  n.  [Day  -f-  mare  incubus.] 
{Med.)  A  kind  of  incubus  which  occurs  during  wakeful- 
ness, attended  by  the  peculiar  pressure  on  the  chest 
which  characterizes  nightmare.  Dunglison. 

Day'-net'  (-nef ),  n.    A  net  for  catching  small  birds. 
Day'-peep'  (-pepO^  »•     The  dawn.    [Poetic']    Milton. 
Days'man  (daz'mSn),  n.     pProm  day  in  the  sense  of 
day  fixed  for  trial.']  An  umpire  or  arbiter ;  a  mediator. 

Neither  is  there  any  daysman  betwi^  us.    Job  ix.  33. 

Day'spring'  (da'spring'),  n.     The  beginning  of  the 

day,  or  first  appearance  of  light ;  the  dawn ;  hence,  the 

beginning.  Milton. 

The  tender  mercy  of  our  God ;  whereby  the  dayspring  from 
(m  high  hath  visited  us.  '    Luke  i.  78. 

Day'-Star'  (-star'),  n.  1.  The  morning  star ;  the  star 
which  ushers  in  the  day. 

A  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in 
/our  hearts.  2  Peter  i.  19. 

2.  The  sun,  as  the  orb  of  day.    IPoetic] 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.  Mlton. 

Daytime'  (-tim'),  n.  The  time  during  which  there  is 
daylight,  as  distinguished  from  the  night. 

Day'wom'an  (-wSom'on),  n.    A  dairymaid.    [Obs.] 


[imp.  &  p.  p.  Dazed  (dazd) ;  p.  pr. 

[C    ■  


Daze  (daz),  V.  t. 

&  vb.  n.  Daziko.]     [OE'.  dusen," prob.  from  Icel.  das'ask 

to  become  weary,  a  reflexive  verb ;  cf .  Sw.  dasa  to  lie 

idle,  and  OD.  daesen  to  be  foolish,  insane,  dues,  dwaes,  U. 

dwaas,  foolish,  insane,  AS.  dwSs,  dysig,  stupid.     V71. 

Cf.  Dizzy,  Doze.]    To  stupefy  with  excess  of  light,  with 

a  blow,  with  cold,  or  with  fear ;  to  confuse ;  to  benumb. 

While  flashing  beams  do  dose  his  feeble  eyen.    Spenser. 

Such  souls. 

Whose  sudden  visitatious  date  the  world.    5ir  //.  Taylor. 

He  comes  out  of  the  room  in  a  dazed  state,  that  is  an  odd 

though  a  sufficient  substitutu  for  interest.  Dickens. 

Daze,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  dazed ;  as,  he  was  in  a 
daze.     [Collog.] 

2.  (Mining)  A  glittering  stone. 

Daz'zle  (iWz'z'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dazzled  (-z'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dazzlino  (-zUng).]     [Freq.  of  daze.'] 

1.  To  overpower  with  light ;  to  confuse  the  sight  of  by 
brilliance  of  light. 

Those  heavenly  shapes 
Will  dazzle  now  the  earthly,  witli  their  blaze 
Insufferably  bright.  Milton. 

An  unreflected  Hght  did  never  yet 
Dazzle  the  vision  feminine.  Sir  H.  Taylor. 

2.  To  bewiUer  or  surprise  with  brilliancy  or  display  of 
any  kind.  "Dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies."  Shak. 

Daz'zle,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  overpoweringly  or  intensely 
bright ;  to  excite  admiration  by  brilliancy. 

Ah,  friend  I  to  dazzle,  let  the  vain  design.         Tope. 
2.  To  be  overpowered  by  light  j  to  be  confused  by  ex- 
cess of  brightness. 

An  ovcrlight  maketh  the  eyes  dazzle.  Bacon. 

I  dare  not  trust  these  eyes  ; 
They  dance  in  mists,  and  dazzle  witli  surprise.      Dryden. 

Daz'zle,  n.     A  light  of  dazzling  brilliancy. 

Daz'zle-ment  (-ment),  n.  Dazzling  flash,  glare,  or 
burst  of  light.  Donne. 

Daz'zllilg-Iy  (-zlIng-15''),  adv.    In  a  dazzling  manner. 

De-  (de-).  A  prefix  from  Latin  de  down,  from,  away ; 
as  in  rff  bark,  rfecUne,  decease,  deduct,  decamp.  In  words 
from  the  French  it  is  equivalent  to  Latin  dis-  apart, 
away ;.  or  sometimes  to  de.  Of.  Dis-.  It  is  negative  and 
opposite  in  derange,  deform,  destroy,  etc.  It  is  intensive 
in  deprave,  despoil,  declare   desolate,  etc. 

Dea'con  (dc'k'n),  n.  [OE.  diak-ne,  deakne,  deken, 
AS.  diacon,  deacon,  L.  diaconus,  fr.  Gr.  &iaKovoi  a  ser- 
vant or  minister,  a  minister  of  the  church  ;  of  uncertain 
origin.  In  sense  2  prob.  confused  with  dean.]  1.  (Eccl.) 
An  officer  in  Christian  churches  appointed  to  perfonn 
certain  subordinate  duties  varying  in  different  commun- 
ions. In  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches,  a 
person  admitted  to  the  lowest  order  in  the  ministry,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  bishops  and  priests.  In  Presbyterian 
churches,  he  is  subordinate  to  the  minister  and  elders, 
and  has  charge  of  certain  duties  connected  with  the  com- 
munion service  and  the  care  of  the  poor.  In  Congrega- 
tional churches,  he  is  subordinate  to  the  pastor,  and  has 
duties  as  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

2.  The  chairman  of  an  incorporated  company.    [Scot.] 

Dea'con  (dc'k'n),  r.  t.     To  read  aloud  each  line  of  (a 

fsalm  or  hymn)  before  singing  it,  —  usually  with  off. 
Colloq.  Kew.  Eng.]    See  LI^-E,  v.  t. 

^W"  The  expression  is  derived  from  a  former  custom 
in  the  Congregational  churches  of  New  England.  It  was 
part  of  the  office  of  a  deacon  to  read  aloud  the  psalm 
given  out,  one  line  at  a  time,  the  congregation  singing 
each  line  as  soon  as  read ;  —  called,  a&o,  lining  out  the 
psalm. 

Dea'COn-ess  (de'k'n-5s),  n.  (Eccl.)  A  female  dea^ 
con ;  as :  (a)  (Primitive  Ch.)  One  of  an  order  of  women 
whose  duties  resembled  those  of  deacons,  (b)  (Ch.  of 
Eng.  andProt.  Epis.  Ch.)  A  woman  set  apart  for  church 
work  by  a  bishop,  (c)  A  woman  chosen  as  a  helper 
in  church  work,  as  among  the  Congregationalists. 

Dea'con-hood  (-hood),  n.  The  state  of  being  a  dea- 
con ;  office  of  a  deacon  ;  deaconship. 

Dea'con-ry  (-ry))  «.    See  Deacokship. 

Dea'oon-slllp,  n.  The  office  or  ministry  of  a  deacon 
or  deaconess. 

Dead  (dgd),  a.  [OE.  ded,  dead,  deed,  AS.  dead;  akin 
to  OS.  dod,  D.  dood,  G.  todt,  tot,  Icel.  dauSr,  Sw.  & 
Dan.  dod,  Goth,  daubs;  prop.  p.  p.  of  an  old  verb  mean- 
ing to  die.  See  Die,  and  cf.  Death.]  1.  Deprived  of 
life  ;  —  opposed  to  alive  and  living;  reduced  to  that  state 
of  a  being  in  which  the  organs  of  motion  and  life  have 
irrevocably  ceased  to  perform  their  functions ;  as,  a  dead 
tree ;  a  dead  man.  "  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. "  Shak. 
The  crew,  all  escept  himself,  were  dead  of  hunger.  Arbuthnot. 
Seek  him  with  candle,  bring  him  dead  or  living.    Shak. 

2.  Destitute  of  life  ;  inanimate  ;  as,  dead  matter. 

3.  Eesembling  death  in  appearance  or  quality ;  with- 
out show  of  life ;  deathlike ;  as,  a  dead  sleep. 

4.  Still  as  death  ;  motionless ;  inactive ;  useless ;  as,  a 
dead  calm ;  a  dead  load  or  weight. 

5.  So  constructed  as  not  to  transmit  sound ;  sound- 
less ;  as,  a  dead  floor. 

6.  Unproductive ;  bringing  no  gain ;  unprofitable  ;  as, 
dead  capital ;  dead  stock  in  trade. 

7.  Lacking  spirit ;  dull ;  lusterless ;  cheerless ;  as,  a 
dead  eye  ;  dead  fire ;  dead  color,  etc. 

8.  Monotonous  or  unvaried ;  as,  a  dead  level  or  plain ; 
a  dead  wall.     "  The  ground  is  a  dead  flat."       C.  JReade. 

9.  Sure  as  death  ;  imerring ;  fixed ;  complete  ;  as,  a 
dead  shot ;  a  dead  certainty. 

I  had  them  a  dead  bargain.  Goldsmith. 

10.  Bringing  death  ;  deadly.  Shak. 

11.  Wanting  in  religious  spirit  and  vitality ;  as,  dead 
faith  ;  dead  works.     "Z>ead  in  trespasses."      Eph.  ii.l. 

12.  (Paint.)  (a)  Flat ;  without  gloss ;  —  said  of  paint- 
ing which  has  been  applied  purposely  to  have  this  effect. 
(6)  Not  brilliant ;  not  rich ;  thus,  brown  is  a  dead  color, 
as  compared  with  crimson. 


13.  (Law)  Cut  oft  from  the  rights  of  a  citizen ;  dei. 
prived  of  the  power  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  property; 
as,  one  banished  or  becoming  a  monk  is  civilly  dead. 

14.  (Mach.)  Not  imparting  motion  or  power  ;  as,  the 
dead  spindle  of  a  lathe,  etc.     See  Spindle. 

Dead  ahead  {Xaut.),  directly  ahead  ;  —  said  of  a  ship  or 
any  object,  esp.  of  the  wind  when  blowing  from  that 
point  toward  w-liicli  a  vessel  would  go. —  Dead  anglo  (Mil.), 
an  angle  or  space  which  c.in  not  be  seen  or  defended  from 
behind  the  parapet.  —  Dead  block,  either  of  two  wooden 
or  iron  blocks  intended  to  serve  instead  of  butters  at  the 
end  of  a  freight  car.  —  Dead  calm  (Naut.),  no  wind  at  all. 

—  Dead  center,  or  Dead  point  (Mach.),  either  of  two  poiutE 
in  the  orbit  of  a  crank,  at 
which  the  crank  and  con- 
necting rod  lie  in  a  straight 
line.  It  corresponds  to 
the  end  of  a  stroke ;  as,  A  -^ 
and  Ji  are  dead  centers  of  ' 
the  crank  mechanism  in 
which  tlie  crank  C  drives,  p^ad  Center, 
or  is  driven  by,  the  lever  .  „  „  ,  „ 
i.-Dead  color  (Painl.),  a  i^re  CCrank 
color  wliich  has  no  gloss  "  Lever  ' 
upon  it.  —  Dead  coloring 
(Oil  paint.),  the  first  layer  of  colors,  the  preparation  for 
what  is  to  follow.  In  modem  painting  this  is  usually  in 
monochrome.  —  Dead  door  ( Shipbuilding),  a  storm  shut- 
ter fitted  to  the  outside  of  the  quarter-gallery  door.  — 
Dead  flat  (A'aut.),  the  widest  or  midship  frame. —  Dead 
freight  (Mar.  Law),  a  sum  of  money  paid  by  a  person  who 
charters  a  whole  vessel  but  fails  to  make  out  a  full  cargo. 
The  payment  is  made  for  the  unoccupied  capacity.  Ab- 
bott. —  Dead  ground  (Mining),  the  portion  of  a  vein  in 
which  there  is  no  ore.  —Dead  hand,  a  hand  that  can  not 
alienate,  as  of  a  person  civilly  dead.  "  Serfs  held  in  dead 
hand.''^  Miirley.  See  Mortmain.  —  Dead  head  (iVaM<.),  a 
rough  block  of  wood  used  as  an  anchor  buoy. —Dead 
heat,  a  heat  or  course  between  two  or  more  race  horses, 
boats,  etc.,  in  which  they  come  out  exactly  equal,  so  that 
neither  wins. —Dead  horse,  an  expression  applied  to  a 
debt  for  wages  paid  in  advance.  [Low]  —  Dead  language, 
a  language  which  is  no  longer  spoken  or  in  common  use  by 
a  people,  and  is  known  only  in  writings,  as  the  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin. —Dead  letter,  (a)  A  letter  which,  after 
lying  for  a  certain  fixed  time  imcalled  for  at  the  post  of- 
fice to  which  it  was  directed,  is  then  sent  to  the  general 
post  office  to  be  opened.  ( W  That  which  has  lost  its  force 
or  authority ;  as,  the  law  has  become  a  dead  letter.  — 
Dead-letter  office,  a  department  of  the  general  post  office 
where  dead  letters  are  examined  and  disposed  of.  — Dead 
level,  a  term  applied  to  a  flat  country.  —Dead  lift,  a  direct 
lift,  without  assistance  from  mechanical  advantage,  as 
from  levers,  pulleys,  etc.  \  hence,  an  extreme  emergency. 
"(As  we  say)  at  a  dead  lijt."    Robyn-ion  (Morels  UtojAa). 

—  Dead  lln6(J/(7.),  a  line  drawn  within  or  around  a  mil- 
itary prison,  to  cross  which  involves  for  a  prisoner  the 
penalty  of  being  instantly  shot.  —  Dead  load  (Civil  En- 
gin.),  a  constant,  motionless  load,  as  the  weight  of  a 
structure,  in  distmetion  from  a  moving  load,  as  a  train 
of  cars,  or  a  variable  pressure,  as  of  wind.  — Dead  march 
(Mus.),  a  piece  of  solemn  music  intended  to  be  played 
as  an  accompaniment  to  a  funeral  procession.  —  Dead 
nettle  (Bot.),  a  harmless  plant  with  leaves  like  a  nettle 
(Larnium  album).— 'Des.i  oil  (C'hem.),  the  heavy  oil  ob- 
tained in  the  distUlatiou  of  coal  tar,  and  containing 
phenol,  naphthalus,  etc.  —  Dead  plate  (Mack.),  a  solid 
covering  over  a  part  of  a  fire  grate,  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  air  through  that  part.  —Dead  pledge,  a  mort- 
gage. See  Mortgage.  —  Dead  point.  (Mach.)  See  Bead 
center.  —  Dead  reckoning  (Naut.),  the  method  of  determin- 
ing the  place  of  a  ship  from  a  record  kept  of  the  courses 
saded  as  given  by  compass,  and  the  distance  made  on 
each  course  as  found  by  log,  with  allowance  for  leeway, 
etc.,  without  the  aid  of  celestial  observations.—  Dead  rise, 
the  transverse  upward  curvature  of  a  vessel's  floor.  — 
Dead  rising,  an  eUiptical  line  drawn  on  the  sheer  plan  to 
determine  the  sweep  of  the  floorheads  throughout  the 
ship's  length.  —  Dead-Sea  apple.  See  under  Apple.  — 
Dead  set.  See  under  Set. —  Dead  shot,  (a)  An  unerring 
marksman,  (b)  A  shot  certain  to  be  made.  —  Dead  smooth, 
the  finest  cut  made;  — said  of  files. —  Dead  wall (^IrcA.), 
a  blank  wall  unbroken  by  windows  or  otlier  openings.  — 
Dead  water  (Naut.),  the  eddy  water  closing  m  under  a 
ship's  stem  when  sailing.  —  Dead  weight,  (a)  A  heavy  or 
oppressive  burden.  Bryden.  (b)  (Shipping)  A  ehiTp's  lad- 
ing, when  it  consists  of  heavy  goods ;  or,  the  heaviest 
part  of  a  ship's  cargo,  (c)  (Railroad/  The  weight  of  roU- 
mg  stock,  the  live  weight  being  the  load.  Knight.  — 
Dead  wind  (Naut.),  a  wind  directly  ahead,  or  opposed  to 
the  ship's  course.  —  To  be  dead,  to  die.    [Obs.] 

T  deme  thee,  thou  must  algate  be  dead.       Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  Inanimate;  deceased;  extinct.    See  Lifeless. 

Dead  (dSd),  adv.  To  a  degree  resembling  death  ;  to 
the  last  degree ;  completely ;  wholly      [Colloq.] 

I  was  tired  of  reading,  and  dead  sleepy.        IHcken^. 

Dead  drunk,  so  drunk  as  to  be  unconscious. 

Dead  (dSd),  n.  1.  The  most  quiet  or  deathlike  time  ; 
the  period  of  profoundest  repose,  inertness,  or  gloom  ; 
as,  the  dead  of  winter. 

When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night.         Campbell, 

2.  One  who  is  dead ;  —  commonly  used  collectively. 

And  Abraham  stood  up  from  before  his  dead.    Gen.  xxiii.  3. 

Dead,  V.  t.  To  make  dead  ;  to  deaden ;  to  deprive  of 
life,  force,  or  vigor.     [Obs.] 

Heaven's  stem  decree. 
With  many  an  iU,  hath  numbed  and  deaded  me.    Chapman. 

Dead,  I',  i.    To  die ;  to  lose  life  or  force.     [Obs.] 

So  iron,  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  fire,  deadeth  straightway. 

Bacon. 

Dead'  beat'  (bef ).    See  Beat,  n.,  7.     [Low,  U.  S.] 

Deadlieat'  (ded'bef ),  a.  (Physics)  Making  a  beat 
without  recoil ;  giving  indications  by  a  single  beat  or  ex- 
cursion ;  —  said  of  galvanometers  and  other  instruments 
in  which  the  needle  or  index  moves  to  the  extent  of  its 
deflection  and  stops  with  little  or  no  further  oscillation. 

Deadbeat  escapement.    See  under  ESCAPEMENT. 

Deadljorn'  (-bSm'),  a.    Stillborn.  Pope. 

Dead'en  (dSd"n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deadened  (-'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Deadening.]  [From  Dead  ;  cf.  AS.  dydan 
to  kill,  put  to  death.  See  Dead,  a.]  1.  To  make  as  dead; 
to  impair  in  vigor,  force,  activity,  or  sensation  ;  to  lessen 
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fhe  force  or  acuteness  of ;  to  blunt ;  a£,  to  deaden  the 
natural  powers  or  feelings  ;  to  deaden  a  sound. 
As  a  harper  lays  liis  open  palm 
Upon  his  harp,  to  deaden  its  vibrations.    Longfellow, 

2.  To  lessen  the  velocity  or  momentum  of ;  to  retard  ; 
as,  to  deaden  a  ship's  headway. 

3.  To  make  vapid  or  spiritless  ;  as,  to  deaden  wine. 

4.  To  deprive  of  gloss  or  brilliancy ;  to  obscure  ;  as,  to 
deaden  gilding  by  a  coat  of  size. 

Dead'en-er  (dSd''n-er),  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  deadens  or  checks. 

Dead'-eye'  (dSdl'),  n.   (Naut.)  A  round, 
flattish,  wooden  block,  encircled  by  a  rope, 
or  an  iron  band,  and  pierced  with  three  holes   ■ 
to  receive  the  lanyard  ;  —  used  to  extend  the  "" 
shrouds  and  stays,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Called  also  deadman^s  eye.  Totten. 

Dead'head'  (-hSd'),  n.  '  1.  One  who  re- 
ceives free  tickets  for  theaters,  public  con- 
Teyances,  etc.     [Collog.  U.  S.'] 

2.  (Naut.)  A  huoy.    See  under  Dead,  o. 

Dead'-heart'ed  (dSd'hart'Sd),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  dull,  faint  heart  ;  spiritless  ;  listless. 
—  Dead'-heart'ed-ness,  n.    Bp.  Hall. 

Dead'house'  (-hous'),  n.    A  morgue ; 
a  place  for  the  temporary  reception  and      d  d  Dead-eves ; 
exposure  of  dead  bodies.  c  Chain  Plate. 

Dead'lsh,  a.  Somewhat  dead,  dull,  or  lifeless ;  death- 
Uke. 

The  lips  put  on  a  deadish  paleness.     A.  Stafford. 

DeadlatCb'  (-ISoh'),  7i.  A  kind  of  latch  whose  bolt 
may  be  so  locked  by  a  detent  that  it  can  not  be  opened 
from  the  inside  by  the  handle,  or  from  the  outside  by  the 
latch  key.  Knight. 

Dead'light'  (dSd'lit'),  n.  (JVatil.)  A  strong  shutter, 
made  to  fit  open  ports  and  keep  out  water  in  a  storm. 

Dead'll-hOOd  (-lT-h68d),  n.    State  of  the  dead.    [Oil.] 

Dead'll-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  deadly. 

Deadlock'  (-ISk'),  n.  1.  A  lock  which  is  not  self- 
latching,  but  requires  a  key  to  throw  the  bolt  forward. 

2.  A  counteraction  of  things,  which  produces  an  entire 
stoppage ;  a  complete  obstruction  of  action. 

Things  are  at  a  deadlock.        London  Times. 

The  Board  is  much  more  likely  to  be  at  a  deadlock  of  two  to 
two.  The  Century. 

Deadly  {dMIf),  a.  1.  Capable  of  causing  death ; 
mortal ;  fatal ;  destructive ;  certain  or  likely  to  cause 
death  ;  as,  a  deadly  blow  or  wound. 

2.  Aiming  or  wiUing  to  destroy ;  implacable ;  desper- 
ately hostile  ;  flagitious  ;  as,  deadly  enemies. 

Thy  assailant  is  quick,  skillful,  and  deadly.       Shak. 

3.  Subject  to  death ;  mortal.     [<96f.] 

The  image  of  a  deadly  man.     Wyclif  (liom.  i.  23). 

Deadly  nightshade  (Bot.),  a  poisonous  plant ;  belladonna. 
See  under  Nightshade. 

Dead'ly,  adv.  1.  in  a  manner  resembling,  or  as  if 
produced  by,  death.     "Deadly  pale."  Shak. 

2.  In  a  manner  to  occasion  death ;  mortally. 

The  groanings  of  a  deadly  wounded  man.    Ezek.  xxx.  24. 

3.  In  an  implacable  manner  ;  destructively. 

4.  Extremely.  lObs.']  "Deadly  weary."  Orrery,  "So 
deadly  curming  a  man."    Arbuthnot. 

Dead'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  destitute  of  life, 
vigor,  spirit,  activity,  etc. ;  dullness ;  inertness ;  lan- 
guor ;  coldness ;  vapidness ;  indifference ;  as,  the  dead- 
ness  of  a  limb,  a  body,  or  a  tree ;  the  deadness  of  an  eye  ; 
deadness  of  the  affections ;  the  deadness  of  beer  or  cider ; 
deadness  to  the  world,  and  the  like. 

Dead'— pay'  (-pa'),  n.     Pay  drawn  for  soldiers,  or 
others,  really  dead,  whose  names  are  kept  on  the  rolls. 
0  you  commanders. 
That,  like  me,  have  no  dead-paya.      Massinger. 

Dead'-reok'on-lng  (-rgk''n-ing),  n.  (JVaui.)  See  un- 
der Dead,  a. 

Deads  (dSdz),  n.  pi.  (Mining)  The  substances  which 
inclose  the  ore  on  every  side. 

Dead'-Stroke'  (-strok'),  a.  (Mech.)  Making  a  stroke 
without  recoil ;  deadbeat. 

Dead-Btroke  hammer  (Mach.),  a  power  hammer  having  a 
spring  interposed  between  the  driving  mechanism  and 
the  hanuner  head,  or  helve,  to  lessen  the  recoil  of  the 
hammer  and  reduce  the  shock  upon  the  mechanism. 

Dead'WOOd'  (-w66d'),  n.  1.  (Naut.)  A  mass  of  timbers 
built  into  the  bow  and  stem  of  a  vessel  to  give  solidity. 

2.  Dead  trees  or  branches  ;  useless  material. 

Dead'works'  (-wQrks'),  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  The  parts  of  a 
ship  above  the  water  when  she  is  laden. 

Deaf  (def  or  def  ;  277),  a.  [OE.  def,  deaf,  deef,  AS. 
de&f ;  akin  to  D.  doof,  G.  ianb,  Icel.  daufr,  Dan.  d'ov, 
Sw.  dof,  Goth,  daubs,  and  prob.  to  E  dumb  (the  original 
sensebeing,  dull  as  applied  to  one  of  the  senses),  and  perh. 
to  Gr.  Tuij>A6?  (for  6v^\6q)  blind,  tv^o^  smoke,  vapor, 
folly,  and  to  G.  ioben  to  rage.  Cf.  Dumb.]  1.  Wanting 
the  sense  of  hearing,  either  wholly  or  in  part ;  vmable  to 
perceive  soimds ;  hard  of  hearing ;  as,  a  deaf  man. 

Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deqf.        Shak. 

2.  Unwilling  to  hear  or  listen ;  determinedly  inatten- 
tive ;  regardless  ;  not  to  be  persuaded  as  to  facts,  argu- 
ment, or  exhortation  ;  —  with  to  ;  as,  deaf  to  reason. 

O,  that  men's  ears  should  be 

To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery!  Shak. 

3.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  hearing ;  deafened. 

Deaf  with  the  noise,  I  took  mj  hasty  flight.    Dryden. 

4.  Obscurely  heard ;  stifled;  deadened.     [JJ.] 

A  deaf  murmur  through  the  squadron  went.  Dryden. 

B.  Decayed ;  tasteless ;  dead ;  as,  a  deaf  nut ;  deaf 
com.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng."]  Halliwell. 

If  the  season  be  unkindly  and  intemperate,  they  [peppers] 
will  catch  a  blast ;  and  then  the  seeds  will  be  deaf,  void,  light, 
and  naught.  Holland. 

Deaf  and  dnmb,  vpithout  the  sense  of  hearing  or  the 
faculty  of  speech.    See  Deap-stute. 


Deaf  (dSt  or  def;  277),  ».<.  To  deafen.  [06*.]  Dryden. 

Deaf'en  (dSf'n  or  def'n),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deat- 

ENED  (-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deafenino.]   [From  Deaf.] 

1.  To  make  deaf ;  to  deprive  of  the  power  of  hearing ; 
to  render  incapable  of  perceiving  sounds  distinctly. 

Deafened  and  stunned  with  their  promiscuous  cries.  Addison. 

2.  I^Arch.)  To  render  impervious  to  sound,  as  a  parti- 
tion or  floor,  by  fUling  the  space  within  with  mortar,  by 
lining  with  paper,  etc. 

Deaf'en-mg,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  rendering  im- 
pervious to  sound,  as  a  floor  or  wall ;  also,  the  material 
with  which  the  spaces  are  filled  in  this  process ;  pugging. 

Deafly,  adv.    Without  sense  of  sounds;   obscurely. 

Deafly,  a.  Lonely ;  sohtary.  \_Prov.  Eng.^  Halliwell. 

Deaf'— mute'  (-muf ),  n.  A  person  who  is  deaf  and 
dumb ;  one  who,  through  deprivation  or  defect  of  hear- 
ing, has  either  failed  to  acquire  the  power  of  speech,  or 
has  lost  it.     [See  Illusi.  of  Dactylology.] 

Deaf-mutes  are  BtUl  so  called,  even  when,  by  artificial 
methods,  they  have  been  taught  to  speak  imperfectly. 

Deaf'-mut'lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  condition  of  being  a 
deaf-mute. 

Deafness  (dSf'nSs  or  def'nSs),  n.  1.  Incapacity  of 
perceiving  sounds ;  the  state  of  the  organs  which  pre- 
vents the  impressions  which  constitute  hearing  ;  want  of 
the  sense  of  hearing. 

2.  Unwillingness  to  hear ;  voluntary  rejection  of  what 
is  addressed  to  the  understanding. 

NervooB  deafness,  a  variety  of  deafness  dependent  upon 
morbid  change  in  some  portion  of  the  nervous  system, 
especially  the  auditory  nerve. 

Deal  (del),  n.  [OE.  del,  deel,  part,  AS.  dsel ;  akin  to 
OS.  del,  D.  &  Dan.  deel,  G.  theil,  teil,  Icel.  deild,  Sw.  del, 
Goth,  dails.  V65.  Of.  3d  Dole.]  1.  A  part  or  portion ; 
a  share ;  hence,  an  indefinite  quantity,  degree,  or  extent ; 
as,  a  deal  of  time  and  trouble  ;  a  deal  of  cold. 

Three  tenth  deals  [parts  of  an  ephah]  of  flour.    JV«m.  xv.  9. 

As  an  object  of  science  it  [the  Celtic  genius]  may  count  for 
a  good  deal.  . .  as  a  spiritual  power.  3L  Ai^old. 

She  was  resolved  to  be  a  good  deal  more  circumspect.    W.  Black. 

<^^  It  was  formerly  limited  by  some,  every,  never  a, 
a  thousand,  etc. ;  as,  some  deal ;  but  these  are  now  obso- 
lete or  vulgar.  In  general,  we  now  qualify  the  word  with 
great  or  good,  and  often  use  it  adverbially,  hy  being  un- 
derstood ;  aSj  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pams ;  a  great  (or 
good)  deal  better  or  worse ;  that  is,  better  by  n  great  deal, 
or  by  a  great  part  or  difference. 

2.  The  process  of  dealing  cards  to  the  players ;  also, 
the  portion  distributed. 

The  deal,  the  shuffle,  and  the  cut.  Swift. 

3.  Distribution  ;  apportionment.     ICollog.) 

4.  An  arrangement  to  attain  a  desired  result  by  a 
combination  of  interested  parties  ;  —  applied  to  stock 
speculations  and  political  bargains.     ISlang^ 

5.  [Prob.  from  D.  deel  a  plank,  threshing  floor.  See 
ThtTiL.]  The  division  of  a  piece  of  timber  made  by  saw- 
ing ;  a  board  or  plank ;  particularly,  a  board  or  plank  of 
fir  or  pine  above  seven  inches  in  width,  and  exceeding 
six  feet  in  length.  If  narrower  than  this,  it  is  cajled  a 
batten  ;  if  shorter,  a  deal  end. 

^W^  Whole  deal  is  a  general  term  for  planking  one  and 
one  half  inches  thick. 

6.  Wood  of  the  pine  or  fir ;  as,  a  floor  of  deal. 

Deal  tree,  a  fir  tree.  Dr.  Prior. 

Deal,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Dealt  (dglt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Dealing.]  [OE.  delen,  AS.  daelan,  fr.  dsel  share ; 
akin  to  OS.  delian,  D.  deelen,  G.  theilen,  teilen,  Icel. 
deila,  Sw.  dela,  Dan.  dele,  Goth,  dailjan.    See  Deal,  m.] 

1.  To  divide ;  to  separate  in  portions  ;  hence,  to  give 
in  portions ;  to  distribute ;  to  bestow  successively ;  — 
sometimes  with  out. 

Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry  ?    Is.  Iviii.  7. 
And  Rome  deals  out  her  blessings  and  her  gold.    Tickell. 
The  nightly  mallet  deals  resounding  blows.  Gay. 

Hissing  through  the  skies,  the  feathery  deaths  were  dealt. 

Dryden. 

2.  Specifically :  To  distribute,  as  cards,  to  the  players 
at  the  commencement  of  a  game ;  as,  to  deal  the  cards ; 
to  deal  one  a  jack. 

Deal,  V.  i.  1.  To  make  distribution  ;  to  share  out  in 
portions,  as  cards  to  the  players. 

2.  To  do  a  distributing  or  retailing  business,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  of  a  manufacturer  or  producer;  to 
traffic  ;  to  trade ;  to  do  business ;  as,  he  deals  in  flour. 

They  buy  and  sell,  they  deal  and  traffic.  South. 

This  is  to  drive  to  wholesale  trade,  when  all  other  petty  mer- 
chants deal  but  for  parcels.  Dr.  H.  More. 

3.  To  act  as  an  intermediary  in  business  or  any  af- 
fairs ;  to  manage  ;  to  make  arrangements ;  —  followed  by 
between  or  with. 

Sometimes  he  that  deals  between  man  and  man,  raiseth  his 
own  credit  with  both,  by  pretending  greater  interest  than  he 
hath  in  either.  Bacon. 

4.  To  conduct  one's  self;  to  behave  or  act  in  any 
affair  or  towards  any  one ;  to  treat. 

If  he  will  deal  clearly  and  impartially, ...  he  will  acknowl- 
edge aU  this  to  be  true.  Tillotson. 

5.  To  contend  (with)  ;  to  treat  (with),  by  way  of  op- 
position, check,  or  correction ;  as,  he  has  turbulent  pas- 
sions to  deal  with. 

To  deal  hy,  to  treat,  either  well  or  iU ;  as,  to  deal  well 
by  servants.  "  Such  an  one  deals  not  fairly  by  his  own 
mind."  Locke. —  1o  deal  in.  (a)  To  have  to'do  with;  to 
be  engaged  in ;  to  practice ;  as,  they  deal  in  political 
matters,  (ft)  To  buy  and  sell ;  to  furnish,  as  a  retailer  or 
wholesaler ;  as,  they  deal  in  fish.  —  To  deal  with,  (a)  To 
treat  in  any  manner ;  to  use,  whether  weU  or  ill ;  to  have 
to  do  with ;  specifically,  to  trade  with.  "  Dealing  with 
witches."  Shak.  (ft)  To  reprove  solemnly;  to  expostu- 
late with. 

The  deacons  of  his  church,  who,  to  use  their  own  phrase, 
"  dealt  with  him  "  on  the  sin  of  rejecting  the  aid  which  Provi- 
dence so  manifestly  held  out.  Hawthorne. 
Return  .  .  .,  and  I  will  deal  well  with  thee.     Gen.  xxxii.  9. 


De-al'bate  (de-Sl'bat),  v.  t.  [L.  dealbalus,  p.  p.  of 
dealbare.    See  Daub.]    To  whiten.     [06j.]     Cockeram. 

De'al-ba'tlon  (de'51-ba'shun),  TO.  [L.  dealbatio:  cf. 
F.  dealbation.l    Act  of  bleaching ;  a  whitening.     [06».] 

Deal'er  (del'er),  to.  1.  One  who  deals ;  one  who  has 
to  do,  or  has  concern,  with  others;  esp.,  a  trader,  a 
trafficker,  a  shopkeeper,  a  broker,  or  a  merchant ;  as,  a 
dealer  in  dry  goods ;  a  dealer  in  stocks ;  a  retail  dealer, 

2.  One  who  distributes  cards  to  the  players. 

Deal'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  [From  deal  a  long,  narrow 
plank.]  (Zool.)  A  long,  thin  fish  of  the  arctic  seas 
{Trachypterus  arcticus). 

Deal'ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  deals ;  distribution 
of  anything,  as  of  cards  to  the  players ;  method  of  busi- 
ness ;  traffic  ;  intercourse  ;  transaction ;  as,  to  have  deal- 
ings with  a  person. 

Double  dealing,  insincere,  treacherous  dealing ;  duplici- 
ty.—  Plain  dealing,  fair,  sincere,  honorable  dealing;  non- 
est,  outspoken  expression  of  opinion. 

Dealth  (dSlth),  n.    Share  dealt.     [Oft*.] 

De-am'bu-late  (de-Sm'bS-lat),  v.  i.  [L.  deambulare, 
deambulatum ;  de  +  ambulare  to  walk.]  To  walk 
abroad.     [Ofti.]  Cockeram, 

De-am'bu-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  to.  [L.  deambulatio,} 
A  walking  abroad ;  a  promenading.  [Ofts.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

De-am'bU-la-tO-ry  (de-Sm'bu-li-to-ry),  a.  [Cf.  LL. 
deambulator  a  traveler.]  Going  about  from  place  to 
place ;  wandering  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  deambulatory. 
[06s.]    "  Deambulatory  actoTB."  Bp.  Morton. 

De-am'bU-la-tO-ry,  to.  [L.  deambulatorium.l  A  cov- 
ered place  in  which  to  walk  ;  an  ambulatory.     [Oftj.] 

Dean  (den),  to.  [OE.  dene,  deene,  OF.  deien,  dien,  F. 
doyen,  eldest  of  a  corporation,  a  dean,  L.  decanus  the 
chief  of  ten,  one  set  over  ten  persons,  e.  g.,  over  soldiers 
or  over  monks,  from  decern  ten.  See  Ten,  and  cf.  Dn- 
CEMviE.]  1.  A  dignitary  or  presiding  officer  in  certain 
ecclesiastical  and  lay  bodies;  esp.,  an  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nitary, subordinate  to  a  bishop. 

Dean  of  a  cathedral  church,  the  chief  officer  of  a  chap- 
ter :  he  is  an  ecclesiastical  magistrate  next  in  degree  to 
the  bishop,  and  has  immediate  charge  of  the  cathedral 
and  its  estates.  —  Dean  of  peculiars,  a  dean  holding  a  pre- 
ferment which  has  some  peculiarity  relative  to  spiritual 
superiors  and  the  jurisdiction  exercised  in  it.  [£ng.]~ 
Rural  dean,  one  having,  under  the  bishop,  the  especial 
care  and  inspection  of  the  clergy  within  certain  parishes 
or  districts  of  the  diocese. 

2.  The  collegiate  officer  in  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  England,  who,  besides  other  duties,  has 
regard  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  college.       Shipley. 

3.  The  head  or  presiding  officer  in  the  facility  of  some 
colleges  or  universities. 

4.  A  registrar  or  secretary  of  the  faculty  in  a  depart- 
ment of  a  college,  as  in  a  medical,  or  theological,  or  sci- 
entific department.     [Z7.  iS.] 

5.  The  chief  or  senior  of  a  company  on  occasions  of 
ceremony;  as,  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps;  —  so 
called  by  courtesy. 

Cardinal  dean,  the  senior  cardinal  bishop  of  the  college 
of  cardinals  at  Rome.  Shipley.  —  Dean  and  chapter,  the 
legal  corporation  and  governing  body  of  a  cathedral.  It 
consists  of  the  dean,  who  is  chief,  and  his  canons  or  preb- 
endaries. —  Dean  of  arches,  the  lay  judge  of  the  court  of 
arches.  —Dean  of  faculty,  the  president  of  an  incorpora- 
tion of  barristers ;  specifically,  the  president  of  the  incor- 
poration of  advocates  in  Edinburgh.  —  Dean  of  guild,  a 
magistrate  of  Scotch  burghs,  formerly,  and  still,  m  some 
burghs,  chosen  by  the  Guildry,  whose  duty  is  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  see  that  they  con- 
form to  the  law.  —  Dean  of  a  monastery,  Monastic  dean,  a 
monastic  superior  over  ten  monks.  —  Dean's  stall.  See 
Decanal  stall,  under  Decanal. 

Dean'er-y  (den'er-y),  TO.  /  pi.  Deaneries  (-Tz).  1.  The 
office  or  the  revenue  of  a  dean.  See  the  Note  under 
Benefice,  n.,  3. 

2.  The  residence  of  a  dean.  Shak, 

3.  The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  dean. 

Each  archdeaconry  is  divided  into  rural  cfeancnes,  and  each 
deanery  is  divided  into  parishes.  Blackstone. 

Dean'shlp,  n.    The  office  of  a  dean. 

I  don't  value  your  deanship  a  straw.  Stoyft. 

Dear  (der),  a.  [Compar.  Deaeee  (-er)  ;  superl.  Deab- 
EST  (-est).]  [OE.  dere,  deore,  AS.  deore;  akin  to  OS. 
diuri,  D.  auur,  OHG.  tiuri,  G  theuer,  teuer,  Icel.  dyrr, 
Dan.  &  Sw.  dyr.  Cf.  Daeling,  Deakth.]  1.  Bearing  a 
high  price  ;  high-priced  ;  costly  ;  expensive. 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear.  Shak. 

2.  Marked  by  scarcity  or  dearth,  and  exorbitance  of 
price ;  as,  a  dear  year. 

3.  Highly  valued ;  greatly  beloved ;  cherished  ;  pre- 
cious.    "  Hear  me,  dear  lady. "  Shak. 

Neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself.  Acts  xx.  24. 
And  the  last  joy  was  dearer  than  the  rest.  Pope. 
Dear  as  remember'd  kisses  after  death.     Tennyson. 

4.  Hence,  close  to  the  heart ;  heartfelt ;  present  in 
mind ;  engaging  the  attention,  (a)  Of  agreeable  things 
and  interests. 

[I'll]  leave  you  to  attend  him  :  some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile.  Shak. 

His  dearest  wish  was  to  escape  from  the  bustle  and  glitter  of 
Whitehall.  Macavlay. 

(6)  Of  disagreeable  things  and  antipathies. 
In  our  dear  peril. 
Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven 
Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day. 
Dear,  to.    a  dear  one ;  lover ;  sweetheart. 

That  kiss  I  carried  from  thee,  dear.  Shak, 

Dear,  adv.     Dearly ;  at  a  high  price. 

If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost  thee  dear.  Shak. 

Dear,  v.  t.    To  endear.     [06s.]  Shelton, 

Dear'bom  (-bem),  n,  AJour-wheeled  carriage,  vrith 
curtained  sides. 

Dear'-bought'  (-baf ),  a.  Bought  at  a  high  price ;  as, 
dear-bought  experience. 
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Deare  (<Jerl,  variant  of  Deee,  v.  t.  &  n.    [Obs.'] 
Dear'le  (-1),  n.    Same  as  Deaky.  Dickens. 

Dear'Ung  {-ling),  n.     A  darling.    [Oii.]         Spenser. 
Dear'-loved' (-luvd'),  a-     Greatly  beloved.         Shak. 
Dear'Iy,  adv.     1.  In  a  dear  manner  ;  witli  affection  ; 
heartily  ;  earnestly ;  as,  to  love  one  dearly. 

2.  At  a  high  rate  or  price  ;  grievously. 

He  buys  his  mistress  dearly  with  liis  throne.    Dryden. 

3.  Exquisitely.     iObs.']  Shak. 
Deam  (dem),  a.     [AS.  denie,  dyme,  dieme,  hidden, 

secret.  Cf.  Derne.]  Secret ;  lonely  ;  solitary  ;  dread- 
ful.    [Obs.]    Shak. —  Deiaa'ly,  adv.    lObs.}    Spenser. 

Deam,  v.  t.    Same  as  Dasn.     \_Obs.'] 

Oeai'ness  (der'nSs),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  dear ;  costliness ;  excess  of  price. 

The  dearness  of  corn.  Sw\ft. 

2.  Fondness ;  preciousness  ;  love ;  tenderness. 

The  dearness  of  friendship.  Bacon. 

Deartll  (derth),  re.  [OE.  derihe,  fr.  dere.  See  Deak.] 
Scarcity  which  renders  dear  ;  want ;  lack  ;  specifically, 
lack  of  food  on  accoimt  of  failure  of  crops  ;  famine. 

There  came  a  dearth  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.    Acts  vii.  11. 

He  with  her  plenty  press'd,  she  faint  with  dearth.   Shak. 

Dearth  of  plot,  and  narrowness  of  imagination.  Dryden. 

De'ar-tlc'U-late  (de'ar-tlk'fl-lat),  V.  t.     To  disjoint. 

Dear'worth'  (der'wflrth'),  a.  [See  Derworth.]  Pre- 
cious.    [Ofts.]  Piers  Plowman. 

Dear'y  (der'^),  n.    A  dear  ;  a  darling.     \_Familiar'] 

De'as  (de'iCs),  n.    See  Dais.     [Scot.'] 

Death  (dSth),  n.  [OE.  deth,  deaS,  AS.  deaS ;  akin 
to  OS.  doS,  D.  dood,  G.  tod,  Icel.  dauSi,  Sw.  &  Dan. 
dod,  Uoth.  daupus ;  from  a  verb  meaning  to  die.  See 
Die,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Dead.]  1.  The  cessation  of  all  vital 
phenomena  without  capability  of  resuscitation,  either  in 
animals  or  plants. 

H^p"  Local  death  is  going  on  at  all  times  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  living  body,  in  wliicn  individual  cells  and  elements 
are  being  cast  oft  and  replaced  by  new ;  a  process  essen- 
tial to  lite.  General  death  is  of  two  kinds  :  deatli  of  the 
body  as  a  whole  {somatic  or  sijstemic  death),  and  death  of 
the  tissues.  By  the  former  is  implied  the  absolute  cessa- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the  circulatory  and 
the  respiratory  organs ;  by  the  latter  the  entire  disap- 
pearance of  the  vital  actions  of  the  ultimate  structural 
constituents  of  the  body.  When  death  takes  place,  the 
body  as  a  whole  dies  first,  the  death  of  the  tissues  some- 
times not  occurring  until  after  a  considerable  interval. 

Huxley. 

2.  Total  privation  or  loss ;  extinction  ;  cessation  ;  as, 
the  death  of  memory. 

The  death  of  a  language  can  not  be  exactly  compared  with 
the  death  of  a  plant.  J.  Peile. 

3.  Marnier  of  dying  ;  act  or  state  of  passing  from  life. 

A  death  that  I  abhor.  Shak. 

Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous.    Jfum.  xxiii.  10. 

4.  Cause  of  loss  of  life. 

Swiftly  flies  the  feathered  death.  Dryden. 

He  caught  his  death  the  last  county  sessions.    Addison. 
6.  Personified :  The  destroyer  of  life,  —  conventionally 
represented  as  a  skeleton  with  a  scythe. 

Death  f  great  proprietor  of  all.  Young. 

And  I  looted,  and  behold  a  pale  horse ;  and  his  name  that 

eat  on  him  was  Death.  Rev.  vi.  8. 

6.  Danger  of  death.    "  In  deaths  oft."    2  Cor.  xi.  23. 

7.  Murder  ;  murderous  character. 

Not  to  suffer  a  man  of  death  to  live.  Bacon. 

8.  {Theol.)  Loss  of  spiritual  life. 

To  be  carnally  minded  is  death.       Rom.  viii.  6. 

9.  Anything  so  dreadful  as  to  be  like  death. 

It  was  death  to  them  to  think  of  entertaining  such  doc- 
trines. Atterbury. 

And  urged  him,  so  that  his  soul  was  vexed  unto  death. 

Judg.  xvi.  16. 

^W  Death  is  much  used  adjectively  and  as  the  first 
part  of  a  compound,  meaning,  in  general,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  death,  causing  or  presaging  death;  as,  rfeattbed  or 
death  bed ;  rfeattblow  or  death  blow,  etc. 

Black  death.  See  Black  death,  in  the  Vocabulary.  — 
ClvU  death,  the  separation  of  a  man  from  civil  society,  or 
the  debarring  him  from  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  as 
by  banishment,  attainder,  abjuration  of  the  realm,  enter- 
ing a  monastery,  etc.  iifactoone.  —  Death  adder.  iZo'dl.) 
(a)  A  kind  of  viper  found  in  South  Africa  (Acanthophis 
tortor) ;  —  so  called  from  the  virulence  of  its  venom.  (6) 
A  venomous  Australian  snake  of  the  family  Elapidse,  of 
several  species,  as  the  Hoplocephalus  superbus  and  AcaTi- 
thophis  antarctica.  —  Death  bell,  a  bell  that  announces  a 
death. 

The  death  hell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring.        Mickle. 

—  Death  candle,  a  light  like  that  of  a  candle,  viewed  by 
the  superstitious  as  presaging  death.  —  Death  damp,  a 
cold  sweat  at  the  coming  on  of  death.—  Death  fire,  a  kmd 
of  ignis  fatuus  supposed  to  forebode  death. 

And  round  about  in  reel  and  rout. 

The  death  Jtres  danced  at  night.  Coleridge. 

—  Death  grapple,  a  grapple  or  struggle  for  life.  —  Death 
In  life,  a  condition  but  little  removed  from  death ;  a  liv- 
ing death.  [Poetic]  "  Lay  lingering  out  a  five  years' 
death  in  life."  Tennyson.  —  Death  knell,  a  stroke  or  toll- 
ing of  a  bell,  announcing  a  death.  —  Death  rate,  the  rela- 
tion or  ratio  of  the  number  of  deaths  to  the  population. 

At  all  ages  the  death  rate  is  higher  in  towns  than  in  rural 
districts.  Darwin. 

—  Death  rattle,  a  rattling  or  gurgling  in  the  throat  of  a 
dying  person.  —  Death's  door,  the  boundary  of  life  ;  the 
partition  dividing  life  from  death.  —  Death  stroke,  a 
stroke  causing  death.  —Death  throe,  the  spasm  of  death. 

—  Death  token,  the  signal  of  approaching  death.  —  Death 
warrant,  (a)  (Law)  An  order  from  the  proper  authority 
for  the  execution  of  a  criminal.  (6)  That  which  puts  an 
end  to  expectation,  hope,  or  joy.  —  Death  wound,  la)  A 
fatal  wound  or  injury.  (6)  (JVaut.)  The  springing  of  a 
fatal  leak.  —  Spiritual  death  (Scripture),  the  corruption 
and  perversion  of  the  soul  by  sin,  witli  the  loss  of  the 
favor  of  God.  —  The  gates  of  death,  the  grave. 

Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee  ? 

Job  xxxviii.  17. 

—  The  aecond  death,  condemnation  to  eternal  separation 


from  God.  Rev.  ii.  11.  —  To  be  the  death  of,  to  be  the 
cause  of  deatli  to ;  to  make  die.  "  It  was  one  who  should 
be  t/ie  death  of  hoth  his  parents."    Milton. 

Syn.  —  Death,  Decease,  Demise,  Departure,  Re- 
lease. Deatli  applies  to  tlie  termination  of  every  form  of 
existence,  botli  animal  and  vegetable  ;  the  other  words 
only  to  the  human  race.  Decease  is  the  term  used  in  law 
for  the  removal  of  a  human  being  out  of  life  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  nature.  Demise  was  formerly  confined  to 
the  decease  of  princes,  but  is  now  sometimes  used  of  dis- 
tinguished men  in  general ;  as,  tlie  demise  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
Departure  and  release  are  peculiarly  terms  of  Christian 
affection  and  hope.  A  violent  death  is  not  usually  called 
a  decease.  Departure  implies  a  friendly  talcing  leave  of 
life.  Release  implies  a  deliverance  from  a  life  of  sufter- 
iug  or  sorrow. 

Death'bed'  (dSth'bSd'),  n.  The  bed  in  which  a  person 
dies  ;  hence,  the  closing  hours  of  life  of  one  who  dies  by 
siciiuess  or  the  like  ;  the  last  sickness. 

That  often-quoted  passage  from  Lord  Hervey  in  wliich  the 
Queen's  deathbed  is  described.  Thackeray. 

Death'bild'  (dSth'berd'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  Tengmalm's  or 
Richardson's  owl  {A'yctale  Tengnialmi) ;  — so  called  from 
a  superstition  of  the  North  American  Indians  that  its 
note  presages  death. 

Death'blow'  (dSth'blo'),  n.  A  mortal  or  crushing 
blow  ;  a  stroke  or  event  which  kills  or  destroys. 

The  deathblow  of  my  hope.  Byron. 

Deatll'ful  (-ful),  a.  1.  FuU  of  death  or  slaughter ; 
murderous ;  destructive  ;  bloody. 

These  eyes  behold 
The  deatli,nd  scene.  Pope. 

2.  Liable  to  undergo  death  ;  mortal. 

The  deatliless  gods  and  deathful  earth.    Chapman. 

Death'ful-ness,  re.   Appearance  of  death.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Death'less,  a.  Not  subject  to  death,  destmction,  or 
extinction  ;  immortal ;  undying ;  imperishable  ;  as,  death- 
less beings ;  deathless  fame. 

Deathlike'  (dSth'Uk'),  a.    1.  Resembling  death. 

A  deathlike  slumber,  and  a  dead  repose.       Pope. 

2.  Deadly.     [Obs.J     '' Deathlike  diagons."         Shak. 

Deathll-ness  (deth'li-n5s),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
deathly ;  deadliness.  Southey. 

Deathly,  a.    Deadly ;  fatal ;  mortal ;  destructive. 

Deathly,  adv.    Deadly  ;  as,  deathly  pale  or  sick. 

Death' S'-head'  (deths'hgd'),  n.  A  naked  human 
skull  as  the  emblem  of  death  ;  the  head  of  the  conven- 
tional personification  of  death. 

I  had  rather  be  married  to  a  death's-head  with  a  bone  in  his 
mouth.  Shak. 

Death's-head  moth  (ZooL),  a  very  large  European  moth 
(Acherontia  atropos),  so  called  from  a  figure  resembling  a 
human  skull  on  the  back  of  the  thorax ;  —  called  also 
death's-head  sphinx. 

Death' s'-herb'  (-erV),  n.  The  deadly  nightshade 
{Atropa  belladonna).  Dr.  Prior. 

Deaths'man  (-man),  re.  An  executioner ;  a  headsman 
or  hangman.     lObs.']  Shak. 

Death'ward  (deth'werd),  adv.     Toward  death. 

Death'watch'  (deth'woch' ;  224), re.  1.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A 
small  beetle  (Anobium  tessellatum  and 
other  allied  species).  By  forcibly  strik- 
ing its  head  against  woodwork  it  makes 
a  ticking  sound,  which  is  a  caU  of  the 
sexes  to  each  other,  but  has  been  imag- 
ined by  superstitious  people  to  presage 
death.  (6)  A  small  wingless  insect,  of 
the  family  Psocidse,  which  makes  a  sim- 
ilar but  fainter  sound  ;  —  called  also 
deathtick. 

She  is  always  seeing  apparitions  and  hear- 
ing deathwatches.  Addison. 

I  did  not  hear  the  dog  howl,  mother,  or  the 
deathwatch  beat.  Tennyson. 

2.  The  guard  set  over  a  criminal  before  his  execution. 

De-au'rate  (de-a'rat),  a.  [L.  deauraius,  p.  p.  of  deau- 
rare  to  gild  ;  de  -f-  aurum  gold.]     Gilded.     [06*.] 

De-au'rate  (-rat),  v.  t.    To  gild.     iObs.']  Bailey. 

De'au-ra'tlon  (de'a-ra'shiin),  n.  Act  of  gilding.  \_Obs.'] 

Deave  (dev),  v.  t.  [See  Deafen.]  To  stun  or  stupefy 
with  noise ;  to  deafen.     [Scot.l 

De-bac'Chate  (de-b5k'kat),  v.  i.  [L.  debacchatus,  p. 
p.  of  debacchari  to  rage ;  de  -\-  bacchari  to  rage  like  a 
bacchant.]     To  rave  as  a  bacchanal.     [iJ.]       Cockeram. 

De'bac-Cha'tlon  (de'bai;-ka'shvin),.re.  [L.  debaccha- 
tio.'\     Wild  raving  or  debauchery,     [ij.]  Pri/nne. 

De-ba'cle  (de-ba'k'l  or  da-ba'k'l),  n.  [F.  debacle,  fr. 
debacler  to  unbar,  break  loose  ;  pref.  de-  (prob.  =  L. 
dis)  -\-  bacler  to  bolt,  fr.  L.  baculum  a  stick.]  (Geol.)  A 
breaking  or  bursting  forth;  a  violent  rush  or  flood  of 
waters  which  breaks  down  opposing  barriers,  and  hurls 
forward  and  disperses  blocks  of  stone  and  other  debris. 

De-bar'  (de-bar'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Debarred 
(-bard') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Debarring.]  [Pref.  de-  -f  Jar.] 
■To  cut  off  from  entrance,  as  if  by  a  bar  or  barrier  ;  to 
preclude;  to  hinder  from  approach,  entry,  or  enjoy- 
ment ;  to  shut  out  or  exclude  ;  to  deny  or  refuse ;  —  with 
from,  and  sometimes  with  of. 

Yet  not  so  strictly  hath  our  Lord  imposed 
Labor,  as  to  debar  us  when  we  need 
Refreshment.  Milton. 

Their  wages  were  so  low  as  to  debar  them,  not  only  from 
the  comforts  but  from  the  common  decencies  of  civilized  life. 

Buckle. 

De-barb'  (de-barb'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de-  +  L.  barba 
beard.]     To  deprive  of  the  beard.     \_Obs.']  Bailey. 

De-bark'  (de-bark'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
barked (-barkf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Debarking.]  [P. 
debarquer ;  pref.  de-  (L.  dis-)  +  barque.  See  Bark  the 
vessel,  and  cf.  Disbark.]  To  go  ashore  from  a  ship  or 
boat ;  to  disembark ;  to  put  ashore. 

De'bar-ka'tion  (de'bar-ka'shun),  re.    Disembarkation. 

The  debarkation,  therefore,  had  to  take  place  by  small  steam- 
ers. U.  S.  Grant. 

De-bar'ment  (de-bSr'ment),  n.  Hindrance  from  ap- 
proach ;  exclusion. 


Deathwatch 

(Anobium  tes- 
sellatum). Nat. 
size. 


De-bar'rass  (de-b5r'ras),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  debarrasser. 
See  Embarrass.]    To  disembarrass  ;  to  relieve.     [iJ.] 

De-base'  (de-bas'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Debased 
(-bast') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Debasing.]  [Pref.  de-  -\-  base. 
See  Base,  a.,  and  cf.  Abash.]  To  reduce  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  state  or  grade  of  worth,  dignity,  purity,  sta- 
tion, etc.  ;  to  degrade ;  to  lower ;  to  deteriorate  ;  to 
abase  ;  as,  to  debase  the  character  by  crime ;  to  debase 
the  mind  by  frivolity ;  to  debase  style  by  vulgar  words. 
The  coin  which  was  adulterated  and  debased.  Bale. 
It  is  a  kind  of  taking  God's  name  in  vain  to  debase  religion 
with  such  frivolous  disputes.  Hooker. 

And  to  debase  the  sons,  exalts  the  sires.  Pope- 

Syn.  —  To  abase  ;  degrade.    See  Abase. 

De-based'  (de-basf),  a.  (Her.)  Turned  upside  down 
from  its  proper  position  ;  inverted ;  reversed. 

De-base'ment  (de-bas'ment),  re.  The  act  of  debasing 
or  the  state  of  being  debased.  Milton. 

De-bas'er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  debases. 

De-bas'Ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  debase. 

De-bat'a-ble  (de-bafa-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  debatable. 
See  Debate.]  Liable  to  be  debated ;  disputable ;  sub- 
ject to  controversy  or  contention  ;  open  to  question  or 
dispute  ;  as,  a  debatable  question. 

The  Debatable  Land  or  Ground,  a  tract  of  land  between 
the  Esk  and  the  Sark,  claimed  by  both  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  the  Eatable  Ground. 

De-bate'  (de-baf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Debated  ; 
p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Debating.]  [OF.  debatre,  F.  debattre; 
L.  de  -\-  batuere  to  beat.  See  Batter,  v.  t.,  and  cf. 
Abate.]     1. ■  To  engage  in  combat  for ;  to  strive  for. 

Volunteers  .  .  .  thronged  to  serve  under  his  banner,  and  the 
cause  of  religion  was  <lebated  with  the  same  ardor  in  Spain 
as  on  the  plains  of  Palestine.  Prescott. 

2.  To  contend  for  in  words  or  arguments  ;  to  strive  to 
maintain  by  reasoning ;  to  dispute ;  to  contest ;  to  dis- 
cuss ;  to  argue  for  and  against. 

A  wise  council  .  .  .  that  did  debate  this  business.    Shak. 

Debate  thy  cause  with  thy  neighbor  himself.  Frov.  xxv.  9. 

Syn.  —  To  argue  ;  discuss ;  dispute ;  controvert.  See 
Argue,  and  Discuss. 

De-bate',  v.  i.     1.  To  engage  in  strife  or  combat ; 

to  fight.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Well  could  he  tourney  and  in  lists  debate.      Spenser. 

2.  To  contend  in  words ;  to  dispute  ;  hence,  to  delib- 
erate ;  to  consider ;  to  discuss  or  examine  different  argu- 
ments in  the  mind ;  —  often  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

He  presents  that  great  soul  debating  upon  the  subject  of 
life  and  death  with  his  intimate  friends.  Fatter. 

De-bate',  re.    [F.  debat,  fr.  dibattre.   See  Debate,  v.  t.'j 

1.  A  fight  or  fighting  ;  contest ;  strife.     [Archaic'] 
On  the  day  of  the  Trinity  next  ensuing  was  a  great  debate, 

.  .  .  and  in  that  murder  there  were  slain  .  .  .  fourscore. 

R.  of  Gloucester. 
But  question  fierce  and  proud  reply 
Gave  signal  soon  of  dire  debate.        Sir  IF.  Scott. 

2.  Contention  in  words  or  arguments ;  discussion  for 
the  purpose  of  elucidating  truth  or  influencing  action ; 
strife  in  argument ;  controversy  ;  as,  the  debates  in  Par- 
liament or  in  Congress. 

Heard,  noted,  answer'd,  as  in  full  debate.         Pope. 

3.  Subject  of  discussion.     [iJ.] 

Statutes  and  edicts  concerning  this  debate.     Milton. 

De-bate'lul  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  contention ;  conten- 
tious ;  quarrelsome.     [Obs."]  ■  Spenser. 

De-bate'ful-ly,  adv.     With  contention.     [Obs.] 

De-bate'ment   (-meut),    re.     [Cf.    OF.    debatement    a 
beating.]     Controversy  ;  deliberation  ;  debate.     [JS.] 
A  serious  question  and  debatement  with  myself.    Milton. 

De-bat'er  (de-bafer),  re.  One  who  debates ;  one  given 
to  argument ;  a  disputant ;  a  controvertist. 

Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters.     Shak, 

De-bat'ing,  n.  The  act  of  discussing  or  arguing; 
discussion. 

Debating  society  or  clnb,  a  society  or  club  for  the  pur- 
pose of  debate  and  improvement  in  extemporaueoufl 
speaking. 

De-bat'ing-ly,  adv.    In  the  maimer  of  a  debate. 

De-bauch'  (de-bach'),  v.  i.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
bauched (-hacht')-" p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Debauching.]  [F. 
debaucher,  pirob.  originally,  to  entice  away  from  the 
workshop  ;  pref.  de-  (L.  dis-  or  de)-\-  OF.  banche,bauge, 
hut,  cf.  F.  bauge  lair  of  a  vnld  boar ;  prob.  from  G.  or 
Icel.,  cf.  Icel.  bSlkr  partition.  See  Balk,  re.]  To  lead 
away  from  purity  or  excellence  ;  to  corrupt  in  character 
or  principles  ;  to  mar ;  to  vitiate  ;  to  pollute  ;  to  seduce  ; 
as,  to  debauch  one's  self  by  intemperance ;  to  debauch 
a  woman  ;  to  debauch  an  army. 

Learning  not  debavched  by  ambition.  Burke. 

A  man  must  have  got  his  conscience  thoroughly  debauched 

and  hardened  before  he  can  arrive  to  the  height  of  sin.     South. 

Her  pride  debauched  her  judgment  and  her  eyes.      Cowley. 

De-baucb',  n.  [Cf.  F.  debauche.]  1.  Excess  in  eat- 
ing or  drinking ;  intemperance  ;  drunkenness ;  lewd- 
ness; debauchery. 

The  first  physicians  by  debauch  were  made.    Drydeiu 

2.  An  act  or  occasion  of  debauchery. 

Silenus,  from  his  night's  debauch. 

Fatigued  and  sick.  Cowley, 

De-bauched'  (de-bachf),  a.  Dissolute;  dissipated. 
"  A  coarse  and  debauched  look."  Ld.  Lytton. 

De-bauch'ed-ly  (-baoh'Sd-lj^),  adv.  In  a  profligate 
manner. 

De-bauch'ed-ness,  re.  The  state  of  being  debauched  ; 
intemperance.  Bp.  Hall. 

Deb'au-Chee'  (dSVo-she'  or  da'bo'sha'),  n.  [F.  di- 
bauche,  n.,  properly  p.  p.  of  debaucher.  See  Debauch, 
II.  t.]  One  who  is  given  to  intemperance  or  bacchana- 
lian excesses  ;  a  man  habitually  lewd  ;  a  libertine. 

De-bauch'er  (de-bach'er),  n.  One  who  debauches  or 
corrupts  others  ;  especially,  a  seducer  to  lewdness. 

De-bauch'er-y    (-3?),   ». ;   pi.   Debaucheries  (-Tz). 
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1.  Corruption  of  fidelity ;  seduction  from  virtue,  duty, 
or  allegiance. 

The  republic  of  Paris  will  endeavor  to  complete  tbe  debauch- 
ery of  the  army.  Burke. 

2.  Excessive  indulgence  of  the  appetites ;  especially, 
excessive  indulgence  of  lust ;  intemperance  ;  sensuality  ; 
habitual  lewdness. 

Oppose  . .  .  debauchery  by  temperance.  Sprat. 

De-bauch'ment  (de-bach'ment),  n.  The  act  of  cor- 
rupting ;  the  act  of  seducing  from  virtue  or  duty. 

De-bauch'ness,  n.    Debauchedness.     [06*.] 

De-beige'  (de-bfizh'),  n.  [F.  de  of  -(-  beige  the  natural 
color  of  wool.]  A  kind  of  woolen  or  mixed  dress  goods. 
[Written  also  debage.J 

De-bel'  (de-bgl'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  debeller.  See  Debel- 
LATE.]     To  conquer.     \_Obs.l  Milton. 

De-bel'late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  debellalus,  p.  p.  of  debel- 
lare  to  subdue  ;  de  -\-  bellum  war.]  To  subdue  ;  to  con- 
quer in  war.     [Obs-i  Speed. 

Deb'el-la'tlon  (deb'el-la'shun  or  de'bel-),  n.  [LL. 
debellatio.']    The  act  of  conquering  or  subduing.     \_Obs.'] 

II  De  be'ne  es'se  (de  be'ne  gs'se).  [L.]  (^Law)  Of 
well  being ;  of  formal  sufficiency  for  the  time  ;  condi- 
tionally ;  provisionally.  Abbott. 

Do-ben'ture  (de-bgn'tiir  ;  135),  n.  [L.  debentur  they 
are  due,  fr.  debere  to  owe  ;  cf .  F.  debentur.  So  called 
because  these  receipts  began  with  the  words  Debentur 
mihi.']  1.  A  writing  acknowledging  a  debt ;  a  writing 
or  certificate  signed  by  a  public  officer,  as  evidence  of  a 
debt  due  to  some  person  ;  the  sum  thus  due. 

2.  A  customhouse  certificate  entitling  an  exporter  of 
imported  goods  to  a  drawback  of  duties  paid  on  their 
importation.  Burrill. 

It  is  appUed  in  England  to  deeds  of  mortgage  given  by 
railway  companies  for  borrowed  money ;  also  to  mum- 
oipal  and  other  bonds  and  securities  for  money  loaned. 

De-ben'tured  (-tiSrd  ;  135),  a.  Entitled  to  drawback 
or  debenture  ;  as,  debentured  goods. 

Deb'ile  (dSVifl),  a.  [L.  debilis:  cf.  F.  debile.  See 
Debility.]     Weak.     \_Obs.'\  Shak. 

De-bil'i-tant  (de-bil'T-tant),  a.  [L.  debilitans,  p.  pr.] 
(Med.)  Diminishing  the  energy  of  organs ;  reducing  ex- 
citement ;  as,  a  debiliiant  drug. 

De-bil'l-tate  (de-bil'T-tatY,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
bilitated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Debilitatiko.]  [L.  debilis 
tains,  p.  p.  of  debilitare  to  debilitate,  fr.  debilis.  See 
Debility.]  To  impair  the  strength  of ;  to  weaken  ;  to 
enfeeble ;  as,  to  debilitate  the  body  by  intemperance. 

Various  ails  debilitate  the  mind.  Jenyns. 

The  debilitated  frame  of  Mr.  Bertram  was  exhausted  by  this 
last  effort.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

De-bll'l-ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  debilitatio :  cf .  F. 
debilitation.']  The  act  or  process  of  debilitating,  or  the 
condition  of  one  who  is  debilitated ;  weakness. 

De-bil'1-ty  (de-bil'T-ty),  re.  CL.  debilitas,  fr.  debilis 
weak,  prob.  fr.  de  -j-  liabilis  able  :  cf.  F.  debiliie.  See 
Able,  a.]  The  state  of  being  weak;  weakness;  feeble- 
ness ;  languor. 

The  inconveniences  of  too  strong  a  perspiration,  which  are 
debility,  faintness,  and  sometimes  sudden  death.        Arbttthnot. 

Syn.  —  Debility,  Infirmity,  Imbecility.  An  infirmity 
belongs,  for  the  most  part,  to  particular  members,  and 
is  often  temporary,  as  of  the  eyes,  etc.    Debiliti/  is  more 

fieneral,  and  while  it  lasts  impairs  the  ordinary  func- 
ions  of  nature.  Imbeciliti/  attaches  to  the  whole  frame, 
and  renders  it  more  or  less  powerless.  Debility  may  be 
constitutional  or  may  be  the  result  of  superinduced 
causes  ;  imbecility  is  always  constitutional ;  infirmity  is 
accidental,  and  results  from  sickness  or  a  decay  of  the 
frame.  These  words,  in  tlieir  figurative  uses,  have  the 
same  distinctions ;  we  speak  of  infirmity  of  will,  debility 
of  body,  and  an  imbecility  which  affects  the  whole  man ; 
but  imbecility  is  often  used  vrith  specific  reference  to 
feebleness  of  mind. 

Deb'it  (del/Tt),  re.  PJ.  debitum  what  is  due,  debt,  from 
debere  to  owe :  cf.  F.  debit.  See  Debt.]  A  debt ;  an 
entry  on  the  debtor  (Dr. )  side  of  an  account ;  —  mostly 
used  adjectively  ;  as,  the  debit  side  of  an  account. 

Deb'it,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Debited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
DEBrrnJG.]  1.  To  charge  with  debt ;  — the  opposite  of, 
and  correlative  to,  credit ;  as,  to  debit  a  purchaser  for  the 
goods  sold. 

2.  (Bookkeeping)  To  enter  on  the  debtor  (Dr.)  side 
of  an  account ;  as,  to  debit  the  amount  of  goods  sold. 

Deb'lt-or  (-6r),  n.  [L.  See  Debtob.]  A  debtor. 
\_Obs.']  _  Shak. 

De'bl-tu'mi-nl-za'tion  (de'bi-tu'mi-ni-za'shun),  n. 
The  act  of  depriving  of  bitumen. 

De'bl-tu'ml-nlze  (-niz),  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  bitumen. 

II  D^'blai'  (da'bla'),  n.  [F.]  (Fort.)  The  cavity  from 
which  the  earth  for  parapets,  etc.  (remblai),  is  taken. 

Deb'0-nair'  (deb'o-nSr'),  a.  [OE.  debonere,  OF.  de 
bon  aire,  debonaire,  of  good  descent  or  lineage,  excel- 
lent, debonair,  F.  debonnaire  debonair ;  de  of  (L.  de) 
-)-  bon  good  (L.  bonus)  -\-  aire.  See  Am,  and  Bounty, 
and  cf.  BoNAiE.]  Characterized  by  courteousness,  affa- 
bility, or  gentleness ;  of  good  appearance  and  manners ; 
graceful ;  complaisant. 

Was  never  prince  so  meek  and  debonair.       Spenser. 

Deb'0-nair'l-ty  (-T-tJ?),  n.  [OF.  debonairete,  F.  de- 
bonnairete.']     Debonairness.     [Ofo.]  Chaucer. 

Deb'O-nalr'ly,  adv.    Courteously ;  elegantly. 

Deb'O-nair'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  debonair  ; 
good  humor ;  gentleness ;  courtesy.  Sterne. 

De-bosh'  (de-bosh'),  v.  t.  [Old  form  of  debauch.!  To 
debauch.     \_Obs.']     "  A  deboshed  lady."         Beau.  &  Fl. 

De-bosh'ment  (-ment),  n.    Debauchmeut.     {Obs.^ 

De-bOUCll'  (de-boosh'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Debouched 
(-booshd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Debouching.]  [F.  deboucher  ; 
pref.  de-  (L.  dis-  or  de)  -\-  boucher  to  stop  up,  fr.  bouche 
mouth,  fr.  L.  bucca  the  cheek.  Cf.  Disembogue.]  To 
march  out  from  a  wood,  defile,  or  other  confined  spot, 
into  open  ground  ;  to  issue. 

Battalions  debauching  on  the  plaijx.      Frescott, 


Debruised. 


II  D^'bon'ch^'  (da'boo'sha'),  n.  [F.]  A  place  for 
exit ;  an  outlet ;  hence,  a  market  for  goods. 

The  d€bouch6s  were  ordered  widened  to  afford  easv  egress. 

T%e  Century. 

II  D^'bOU'Chnre'  (da'boo'shur'),  re.  [F.]  The  outward 
opening  of  a  river,  of  a  valley,  or  of  a  strait. 

II  D^'brlS'  (da'bre'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  pref.  de-  (L.  dis-)  + 
6ri>e/- to  break,  shatter;  perh.  of  Celtic  origin.]  1.  (Geol.) 
Broken  and  detached  fragments,  taken  collectively  ;  es- 
pecially, fragments  detached  from  a  rock  or  mountain, 
and  piled  up  at  the  base. 

2.  Kubbish,  especially  such  as  results  from  the  de- 
struction of  anything  ;  remains  ;  ruins. 

De-bruised'  (de-bruzd'),  a.     [Cf.  OF.  debruisier  to 
shatter,   break.     Cf.   Bruise.]     (Her.) 
Surmounted  by  an  ordinary ;  as,  a  Hon  ^^ 
is  debruised  wlien  a  bend  or  other  or-    i\ 
dinary  is  placed  over  it,  as  in  the  cut. 

The  lion  of  England  and  the  lilies  of 
France  without  the  baton  sinister,  under 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  heraldry, 
they  were  debruised  in  token  of  his  illegiti- 
mate birth.  Macaulay. 

Debt  (d6t),  re.  [OE.  dette,  F.  dette, 
LL.  debita,  fr.  L.  debitus  owed,  p.  p.  of 
debere  to  owe,  prop. ,  to  have  on  loan ; 
de  -\-  habere  to  have.     See  Habit,  and  cf.  Debit,  Due.] 

1.  That  which  is  due  from  one  person  to  another, 
whether  money,  goods,  or  services  ;  that  which  one  per- 
son is  bound  to  pay  to  another,  or  to  perform  for  his 
benefit ;  thing  owed ;  obligation  ;  liability. 

Your  son,  my  lord,  iias  paid  a  soldier's  debt.        Shak. 

When  you  run  in  debt,  you  give  to  another  power  over  your 
liberty.  Franldin. 

2.  A  duty  neglected  or  violated ;  a  fault ;  a  sin ;  a 
trespass.     "Forgive  us  our  debts."  Matt.  vi.  12. 

3.  (Law)  An  action  at  law  to  recover  a  certain  speci-, 
fied  sum  of  money  alleged  to  be  due.  BuriHll. 

Bond  debt.  Book  debt,  etc.  See  imder  Bond,  Book,  etc. 
—  Debt  of  nature,  death. 

Debt'ed,  p.  a.    Indebted  ;  obliged  to.     [iJ.] 

I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman.  Shak. 

Debt-ee'  (dSt-e'),  re.  (Law)  One  to  whom  a  debt  is 
due  ;  creditor  ;  —  correlative  to  debtor.  Blackstone. 

Debtless  (dStlSs),  a.    Free  from  debt.        Chaucer. 

Debt'or  (dgt'er),  re.  [OE.  detiur,  dettour,  OF.  detor, 
detur,  detour,  F.  debiteur,  fr.  L.  debitor,  fr.  debere  to 
owe.  See  Debt.]  One  who  owes  a  debt ;  one  who  is 
indebted ;  —  correlative  to  creditor. 

[I  '11]  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 

And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first.  Shak. 

In  Athens  an  insolvent  debtor  became  slave  to  Ms  creditor. 

Mitford. 
Debtors  for  our  lives  to  you.  Tennyson. 

De-bulll-ate  (de-biil1T-at),  V.  i.  [Pref.  de-  +  L. 
btdlire  to  boU.]     To  boil  over.     [Obs.'j 

Deb^Ul-li'tlon  (dgt/iil-lish'iin),  re.  [See  Debulllate.] 
A  bubbling  or  boiling  over.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

De-burse'  (de-bfirs'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  de  -J-  L.  bursa 
purse.]    To  disburse.     [06s.]  Ludlow. 

De'bU-SCOpe  (da'bu-skop),  n.  [From  the  inventor. 
Debus,  a  French  optician  -|-  -scope.']  (Opt.)  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  kaleidoscope ;  —  used  to  reflect  images  so  as 
to  form  beautiful  designs. 

II  D6'but'  (da'bu'),  re.  [F.  debut,  prop.,  the  first  cast 
or  throw  at  play,  fr.  but  aim,  mark.  See  Butt  an  end.] 
A  beginning  or  first  attempt ;  hence,  a  first  appearance 
before  the  public,  as  of  an  actor  or  public  speaker. 

II  D^/bu'tant'  (da'bu'tiiN'),  re. ;  /em.  D^'bu'tante' 

(-taNf).  [F.,  p.  pr.  ot'dibtiter  to  have  the  fitrst  throw, 
to  make  one's  debut.  See  Debut.]  A  person  who  makes 
his  (or  her)  first  appearance  before  the  pubhc. 

Deo'a-  (dgk'a-).  [Cf.  Ten.]  A  prefix,  from  Gr.  Se'ita, 
signifying  ten  ;  specifically  '(Metric  System),  a  prefix  sig- 
nifying the  weight  or  measure  that  is  ten  times  the  prin- 
cipal unit. 

II  De-cac'e-ra'ta  (de-kSs'e-ra'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Sexa  ten  -f^  Ke'pas  a  horn.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  division  of  Ceph- 
alopoda which  includes  the  squids,  cuttlefishes,  and  oth- 
ers having  ten  arms  or  tentacles  ;  -7-  called  also  Decapoda. 
[Written  also  Decacera.']    See  Dibbanchiata. 

Deo'a-chord  (dgk'a-k8rd),    )  re.     [Gr.  SeicajjopSos  ten- 

Dec'a-Chor'don  (-kfir'don),  )  stringed ;  Siica.  ten  -j- 
Xop^V  a  string.]  1.  An  ancient  Greek  musical  instru- 
ment of  ten  strings,  resembling  the  harp. 

2.  Something  consisting  of  ten  parts.  W.  'Watson. 

Dec'a-CU'mi-na'ted  (-kii'mi-na'tgd),  a.  [L.  decacu- 
minare  to  cut  off  the  top.  See  Cacuminate.]  Having 
the  point  or  top  cut  off.     [Obs.']  Bailey. 

Dec'ad  (dek'ad),  re.     A  decade. 

Averill  was  a  decad  and  a  half  his  elder.       Tennyson. 

Dec'a-dal  (dgk'a-dal),  a.  Pertaining  to  ten ;  con- 
sisting of  tens. 

Dec'ade  (dgk'ad),  re.  [F.  decade,  L.  deeas,  -adis,  fr. 
Gr.  8eKa9,  fr.  fiexa  ten.  See  Ten.]  A  group  or  division 
of  ten ;  esp.,  a  period  of  ten  years  ;  a  decennium ;  as,  a 
decade  of  years  or  days ;  a  decade  of  soldiers  ;  the  second 
decade  of  Livy.     [Written  also  decad.] 

During  this  notable  decade  of  years.      Gladstone. 

De-ca'dence  (de-ka'dens), )  re.     [LL.  decadeniia ;  L. 

De-oa'den-cy  (-den-sy),  (  de  -f-  cadere  to  fall :  cf. 
F.  decadence.  See  Decay.]  A*  falling  away  ;  decay  ; 
deterioration  ;  declension.  "  The  old  castle,  where  the 
famUy  lived  in  their  decadence."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

De-ca'dent  (-dent),  a.    Decaying  ;  deteriorating. 

Dec'a-dist  (dek'a-dist),w.  A  writer  of  a  book  divided 
into  decades ;  as,  Livy  was  a  decadist.    [JK.] 

Dec'a-gon  (dgk'a-gon),  re.  [Pref.  deca-  -f  Gr.  yavCa  a 
comer  or  angle:  cf.  F.  decagone.']  (Gcom.)  A  plane  fig- 
ure having  ten  sides  and  ten  angles  ;  any  figure  having 
ten  angles.  A  regular  decagon  is  one  that  has  all  its 
sides  and  angles  equaL 


De-cag'o-nal  (de-kag'o-nal),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  dec- 
agon ;  having  ten  sides. 

Dec'a-gram       1  (dgk'a-grSm),  re.     ["P.  decagramme; 

Dec'a-gramme  )  Gr.  Se'/ca  ten  +  F.  gramme.  See 
Gram.]  A  weight  of  the  metric  system ;  ten  grams, 
equal  to  about  154.32  grains  avoirdupois. 

II  Dec'a-gyn'l-a  (dgk'a^jin'i-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Eixa  ten  -|-  yvvr/  a  woman,  a  female.]  (Bot!)  A  Linnsean 
order  of  plants  characterized  by  having  ten  styles. 

Dec'a-gyn'i-an  (-a-jTn'i-an),     1  a.  [Cf.  F.  decagyne.1 

De-cag'y-nOUS  (de-kSj'i-nus),  (  (Bot.)  Belonging  to 
the  Decagynia  ;  having  ten  styles. 

Dec'a-iie'dral  (dek'a-he'dral),  a.    Having  ten  sides. 

Dec'a-he'dron  (-dron),  re.;  pi.  E.  Decahedrons 
(-dr5nz),  L.  Decaiiedea  (-dra).  [Pref.  deca-  +  Gr.  eSpo 
a  seat,  a  base,  fr.  efeo-flat  to  sit :  cf.  P.  deca'edre.]  (Geom.) 
A  solid  figure  or  body  inclosed  by  ten  plane  surfaces. 
[Written  also,  less  correctly,  decaedron.'] 

De-cal'ci-fl-ca'tion  (de-kSl'si-f  I-ka'shun),  n.  The  re- 
moval of  calcareous  matter. 

De-cal'ci-ly  (de-kSl'sT-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dk- 
calcified  (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Decalcifying.]  To  de- 
prive of  calcareous  matter  ;  thus,  to  decalcify  bones  is  to 
remove  the  stony  part,  and  leave  only  the  gelatin. 

De-cal'co-ma'nl-a  (-kS-ma'nt-a),  1  re.    [F.  decalcoma- 

II  De-cal'CO-ma'nle  (-ma'ne),  j  nie.]  The  art  or 
process  of  transferring  pictures  and  designs  to  china, 
glass,  marble,  etc.,  and  permanently  fixing  them  thereto. 

Dec'a-U'ter  )  (dgk'a-le'ter  or   de-kSl'I-ter),  re.      [F. 

Dec'a-ll'tre  )  decalitre;  Gi.SeKaten-{-'S'.  litre.  See 
Liter.]  A  measure  of  capacity  in  the  metric  system ;  a 
cubic  volume  of  ten  liters,  equal  to  about  610.24  cubic 
inches,  that  is,  2.642  wine  gallons. 

De-cal'O-glSt  (de-k5I'o-jTst),  re.  One  who  explains 
the  decalogue.  J.  Gregory. 

Dec'a-logue  (dgk'a-lSg ;  115),  n.  [P.  decalogue,  L. 
decalogus,  fr.  Gr.  SexdAoyos  ;  Se'/ca  ten  -j-  Aovos  speech, 
Ae'yetv  to  speak,  to  say.  See  Ten.]  (Script.)  The  Ten 
Commandments  or  precepts  given  by  God  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  originally  written  on  two  tables  of 
stone. 

De-cam'e-ron  (de-kSm'e-r6n),  re.  [It.  decamerone,  fr, 
Gr.  &eKa  ten  -f-  ;"e'po!  part ;  though  quite  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  vfj-epa  day  :  cf.  F.  decameron."] 
A  celebrated  collection  of  tales,  supposed  to  be  related 
in  ten  days ;  —  written  in  the  14th  century,  by  Boccaccio, 
an  Italian. 

Dec'a-me'ter  )  (dgk'a-me'ter),  re.   [F.  decamitre;  Gr. 

Dec'a-me'tre  )  ScKa  ten  -f  F.  m'etre.  See  Meter.] 
A  measure  of  length  in  the  metric  system  ;  ten  meters, 
equal  to  about  393.7  inches. 

De-camp'  (de-kSmp'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Decamped 
(-kSmf;  215);  p,  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Decamping.]  [F.  de- 
camper;  pref.  d&-  (L.  dis)  -f-  camp  camp.     See  Camp.] 

1.  To  break  up  a  camp  ;  to  move  away  from  a  camp- 
ing ground,  usually  by  night  or  secretly.  Macaulay. 

2.  Hence,  to  depart  suddenly  ;  to  run  away  ;  —  gen- 
erally used  disparagingly. 

The  fathers  were  ordered  to  decamp,  and  the  house  was  once 
again  converted  into  a  tavern.  Goldsmith. 

De-camp'ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  F.  dicampement.'] 
Departure  from  a  camp ;  a  marching  off. 

Dec'a-nal  (dgk'a-nal ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  decanal.  See 
Dean.]    Pertaining  to  a  dean  or  deanery. 

His  rectorial  as  well  as  decanal  residence.     Churton. 

Decanal  Bide,  the  side  of  the  choir  on  which  the  dean's 
stall  is  placed.  —  Decanal  stall,  the  stall  allotted  to  the 
dean  in  the  choir,  on  the  right  or  south  side  of  the  chan- 
cel. Shipley. 

II  De-Can'dri-a  (de-kSn'drl-a),  re.  pL  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Sexa  ten  +  av-qp,  avSpo?,  a  man.]  (Bot.)  A  Linnsean 
class  of  plants  characterized  by  having  ten  stamens. 

De-can'drl-an  (-an),    )a.     [Ct.F.decandre.]   (Bot.) 

De-can'drous  (-driis), )  Belonging  to  the  Decandria ; 
having  ten  stamens. 

Deo'ane  (dgk'an),  re.  [See  Deca-.]  (CAem.)  A  liquid 
hydrocarbon,  Cj(|H22,  of  the  paraffin  series,  including  sev- 
eral isomeric  modifications. 

Dec-an'gU-lar  (dek-$n'gu-ler),  a.  [Pref.  deca^  -{- 
angular.]     Having  ten  angles. 

II  De-ca'nl  (de-ka'ni),  a.  [L.,  lit.,  of  the  dean.]  Used 
of  the  side  of  the  choir  on  which  the  dean's  stall  ia 
placed ;  decanal ;  —  correlative  to  cantoris  ;  as,  the  dec- 
anal, or  decani,  side. 

De-cant' (de-kanf),  V.  t  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Decanted; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decanting.]  [F.  decanter  (cf.  It.  decan- 
tare\  prop.,  to  pour  off  from  the  edge  of  a  vessel;  pref. 
di-  (L.  de)  +  OF.  cant  (It.  canto)  edge,  border,  end.  See 
Cant  an  edge.]  To  pour  off  gently,  as  liquor,  so  as  not 
to  disturb  the  sediment ;  or  to  pour  from  one  vessel  into 
another ;  as,  to  decant  vrine. 

De-can'tate  (de-kSn'tat),  v.  t.     To  decant.     [Obs.] 

De'can-ta'tion  (de'kan-tS'shiin  ;  277),  re.  [Cf.  F.  d6- 
cantation.]  The  act  of  pouring  off  a  clear  liquor  gently 
from  its  lees  or  sediment,  or  from  one  vessel  into  another. 

De-cant'er  (de-kSnfer),  re.  1.  A  vessel  used  to  decant 
liquors,  or  for  receiving  decanted  liquors ;  a  kind  of  glass 
bottle  used  for  holding  wine  or  other  liquors,  from  which 
drinking  glasses  are  fUled. 

2.  One  who  decants  liquors. 

De-caph'yl-lOUS  (dt-kSfil-liis  or  dek'a-fillBs),  a. 
[Pref.  deca-  -\-  Gr.  c^uAAoi/  leaf  :  cf.  F.  decaphylle.]  (Bot.) 
Having  ten  leaves. 

De-cap'I-tate  (de-kSp'T-tat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  De- 
capitated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decapitating.]  [LL.  deca- 
pitatus,  p.  p.  of  decapitare ;  L.  de  ■\-  caput  head.  See 
Chief.]     1.  To  cut  off  the  head  of ;  to  behead. 

2.  To  remove  summarily  from  office.     [Collog.  U.  S.'\ 

De-Cap'1-ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  re.  [LL.  decapitatio  :  cf. 
F.  decapitation.]    The  act  qf  beheading;  beheading. 

Dec'a-pod  (dek'i-pod),  n."  [Cf.  F.  decapode.]  (Zo'ol.) 
A  crustacean  vrith  ten  feet  or  legs,  as  a  crab ;  one  of  the 
Decapoda.    Also  used  adjectively. 
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II  De-cap'O-da  (de-kSp'S-da),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SeKa 
ten  +  Tovs, 
ffofios,  foot.] 

1.  (Zool.) 
The  order  of 
Crustacea 
which  in- 
cludes the 
shrimps,  lob- 
sters, crabs,  One  of  the  Decapoda  (Paliemonetes  vulgaris), 
g(;g_  an  American  shrimp  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

11^^  They  have  a  carapace,  covering  and  uniting  the 
somites  of  the  head  and  thorax  and  inclosing  a  gill  cliam- 
ber  on  each  side,  and  usually  have  five  (rarely  six)  pairs 
of  legs.  They  are  divided  into  two  principal  groups : 
Brachynra  and  Macrura.  Some  writers  recognize  a  third 
(Anomura)  intermediate  between  the  others. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  division  of  the  dibranchiate  cephalopods 
including  the  cuttlefishes  and  squids.     See  Decacera. 

De-cap'O-da!  (-dal),     la.    (Zool.)  Belonging  to  the 

De-cap'O-dOUS  (-dQs),  )  decapods ;  having  ten  feet ; 
ten-footed. 

Oe-car'bon-ate  (de-kar'bSn-at),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of 
carbonic  acid. 

De-car'bon-l-za'tlon  (-t-za'shiin),  n.  The  action  or 
process  of  depriving  a  substance  of  carbon. 

De-car'bon-lze  (de-kar'bSn-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Decarbonized  (-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decarbonizing.] 
To  deprive  of  carbon ;  as,  to  decarbonize  steel ;  to  decar- 
bonize the  blood. 

Decarbonized  Iron.  See  Malleable  mON.  —  Decarbonized 
steel,  homogeneous  wrought  iron  made  by  a  steel  process, 
as  that  of  Bessemer  ;  ingot  iron. 

De-Car'bon-l'zer  (-i'zer),  n.  He  who,  or  that  which, 
decarbonizes  a  substance. 

De-Car'bU-rl-za'tiOIl  (de-kar'bii-ri-za'shun),  n.  The 
act,  process,  or  result  of  decarburizmg. 

De-car'bU-rlze  (de-kar'bu-riz),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of 
carbon  ;  to  remove  the  carbon  from. 

De-card'  (de-kiird'),  V.  t.    To  discard.     [06s.] 

You  have  cast  those  by,  decarded  them.    X  Fletcher. 

De-car'dl-nal-lze  (de-kar'di-nal-iz),  V.  t.  To  depose 
from  the  rank  of  cardinal. 

Dec'a-Stere  (dSk'a-ster  or  -star),  n.  [F.  decastere; 
Gr.  Sexa  ten  -f-  F.  stire  a  stere.]  (3fetric  System)  A 
measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  ten  steres,  or  ten  cubic 
meters. 

Dec'a-Stlch  (dSk'4-stik),  n.  [Pref.  deca--\-GT.  o-ti'xos 
a  row,  a  line  of  writing,  a  verse.]  A  poem  consisting  of 
ten  lines. 

Dec'a-Style  (dSk'a-stil),  a.  [Gr.  Se/cao-TuAo^ ;  Sixa 
ten  4"  o-TuAos  a  column.]  (^Arck. )  Having  ten  columns 
in  front ;  —  said  of  a  portico,  temple,  etc.  —  n.  A  portico 
having  ten  pillars  or  columns  in  front. 

Dec'a-syl-lab'lc  (dSk'a^sil-lSb'ik),  a.  [Pref.  deca-  -(- 
syllabic:  cf.  F.  decasyllabique,  decasyllabe.']  Having, 
or  consisting  of,  ten  syllables. 

Dec'a-to'lc  (dSk'a-to'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  derived  from,  decane. 

De-cay'  (de-ka'),  V.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Decated  (-kad') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decaying.]  [OF.  decaeir,  dechaer,  de- 
cheoir,  F.  dechoir,  to  decline,  fall,  become  less ;  Ij.  de-\- 
cadere  to  faU.  See  Chance.]  To  pass  gradually  from  a 
sound,  prosperous,  or  perfect  state,  to  one  of  imperfec- 
tion, adversity,  or  dissolution  ;  to  waste  away ;  to  de- 
cline ;  to  fail ;  to  become  weak,  corrupt,  or  disinte- 
grated ;  to  rot ;  to  perish ;  as,  a  tree  decays ;  fortunes 
decay  ;  hopes  decay. 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 

Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.   Goldsmith. 

Do-cay',  v.  t.     1.  To  cause  to  decay  ;  to  impair.    [iJ.] 
Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise.  Shak. 

2.  To  destroy.     [06.?.]  Shak. 

De-cay',  n.  1.  Gradual  failure  of  health,  strength, 
soundness,  prosperity,  or  of  any  species  of  excellence  or 
perfection ;  tendency  toward  dissolution  or  extinction ; 
corruption ;  rottenness ;  decline ;  deterioration ;  as,  the 
decay  of  the  body  ;  the  decay  of  virtue ;  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  a  castle  in  decay. 

Perhaps  my  God,  though  he  be  far  before. 

May  turn,  and  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  more  — 

May  strengthen  my  decays.  Herbert. 

His  [Johnson's]  failure  was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  intellectual 
decay.  3facaulay. 

Which  has  caused  the  decay  of  the  consonants  to  follow 
somewhat  diiferent  laws.  James  Byrne. 

2.  Destruction;  death.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

3.  Cause  of  decay.     [JJ.] 

He  that  plots  to  be  the  only  figure  among  ciphers,  is  the 
decay  of  the  whole  age.  £acon. 

Syn.  —  Decline ;  consumption.    See  Decline. 
De-cayed'  (de-kad'),  a.  Fallen,  as  to  physical  or  social 
condition  ;  affected  with  decay ;  rotten ;  as,  decayed  veg- 
etation or  vegetables ;  a  decayed  fortune  or  gentleman. 
—  De-cay'ed-ness  (de-ka'Sd-nes),  n. 
De-cay'er  (-er),  «.    A  causer  of  decay.     [i5.] 
Do-cease'  (de-ses'),  re.     [OE.  deses,  deces,  F.  decis, 
fr.  L.  decessus  departure,  death,  fr.  decedere  to  depart, 
die  ;  de  -\-  eedere  to  withdraw.    See  Cease,  Cede.]    De- 
parture, especially  departure  from  this  lite  ;  death. 
His  decease,  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 

Luke  Lx.  31. 
And  I,  the  whilst  you  mourn  for  his  decease^ 
Will  with  my  mourning  plaints  your  plaint  increase.    Spenser. 
Syn.  —  Death ;  departure ;  dissolution ;  demise  ;  re- 
lease.   See  Death. 

De-cease',  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deceased  (-sesf) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deceasing.]  To  depart  from  this  life  ;  to 
die ;  to  pass  away. 

She  'a  dead,  deceased,  she  's  dead.  Shak. 

When  our  summers  have  deceased.  Tennyson. 

Inasmuch  as  he  carries  the  malignity  and  the  lie  with  him,  he 

80  far  rfcceose^  from  nature.  Emerson. 


Do-ceasod'  (de-sesf),  a.    Passed  away ;  dead  ;  gone. 

The  deceased,  tlie  dead  person. 

De-cede'  (de-sed'),  v.  i.  [L.  decedere.  See  Decease, 
».]    To  withdraw.     [06«.]  Fuller. 

Do-ce'dent  (de-se'dent),  a.  [L.  decedens,  p.  pr.  of 
decedere.~\    Removing ;  departing.  Ash. 

De-ce'dent,  «.     A  deceased  person.  Bouvier. 

De-ceit'  (de-sef),  re.  [OF.  deceit,  desfaii,  decept  (cf. 
deceite,  defoi/e),  fr.  L.  deceptus  deception,  fr.  decipere. 
See  Deceive.]  1.  An  attempt  or  disposition  to  deceive 
or  lead  into  error ;  any  declaration,  artifice,  or  practice, 
which  misleads  another,  or  causes  him  to  believe  what  is 
false  ;  a  contrivance  to  entrap ;  deception ;  a  wily  de- 
vice ;  fraud. 

Making  the  ephah  small  and  the  shekel  great,  end  falsifying 
the  balances  by  deceit.  Amos  viii.  5. 

Friendly  to  man,  far  from  deceit  or  guile.       Milton. 
Yet  still  we  hug  the  dear  deceit.        N.  Cotton^ 
2.  (Law)  Any  trick,  collusion,  contrivance,  false  rep- 
resentation, or  underhand  practice,  used  to  defraud  an- 
other.    When  injury  is  thereby  effected,  an  action  of 
deceit,  as  it  is  called,  lies  for  compensation. 

Syn.  —  Deception ;  fraud ;  imposition ;  duplicity ;  trick- 
ery ;  guile  ;  cheating ;  falsifying ;  double-dealuig  ;  strat- 
agem.   See  Deception. 

De-ceit'ful  (de-sef ful),  a.  Full  of,  or  characterized 
by,  deceit ;  serving  to  mislead  or  insnare ;  trickish ; 
fraudulent ;  cheating ;  insincere. 

Harboring  foul  deceitful  thoughts.  Shak. 

De-celt'ful-ly,  adv.     With  intent  to  deceive. 

De-ceit'ful-ness,  n.  1.  The  disposition  to  deceive ; 
as,  a  man's  deceilfulness  may  be  habitual. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  deceitful ;  as,  t\ie  deceiifulness 
of  a  man's  practices. 

3.  Tendency  to  mislead  or  deceive.  "  The  deceilful- 
ness of  riches."  Matt.  xiii.  22. 

De-ceit'less,  a.    Free  from  deceit.  Bp.  Hall. 

De-celv'a-ble    (de-sev'a-b'l),     a.      [F.     decevable.'] 

1.  Fitted  to  deceive ;  deceitful.     [06«.] 

The  fraud  of  deceivdble  traditions.  Milton. 

2.  Subject  to  deceit ;  capable  of  being  misled. 

Blind,  and  thereby  deceivdble.  Milton. 

De-celv'a-blo-ness,  n.     l.  Capability  of  deceiving. 

With  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness.     2  Thess.  ii.  10. 
2.  Liability  to  be  deceived  or  misled ;  as,  the  deceiv- 
ableness of  a  child. 
De-celv'a-bly,  adv.    In  a  deceivable  manner. 
De-ceive'  (de-sev'),  v.  t.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Deceived 
(-sevd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  DECEiyiNG.]     [OF.  deceveir,  F. 
decevoir,  fr.  L.  decipere  to  catch,  insnare,  deceive  ;  de  + 
capere  to  take,  catch.     See  Capable,  and  cf.  Deceit, 
Deception.]     1.  To  lead  into  error ;  to  cause  to  believe 
what  is  false,  or  disbelieve  what  is  true ;  to  Impose  upon ; 
to  mislead ;   to  cheat ;    to  disappoint ;    to  delude ;   to 
insnare. 

Evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse,  deceiving, 

and  being  deceived.  2  Tim.  iii.  13. 

Nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye.  Shak. 

What  can  'scape  the  eye 

Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  ms  heart  ?  Milton. 

2.  To  beguile ;  to  amuse,  so  as  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion ;  to  while  away ;  to  take  away  as  if  by  deception. 

These  occupations  oftentimes  deceived 

The  Ustless  hour.  Wordsworth. 

3.  To  deprive  by  fraud  or  stealth ;  to  defraud.     [Obs."] 
Plant  fruit  trees  in  large  borders,  and  set  therein  fine  flowers, 

but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they  deceive  the  trees.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Deceive,  Delude,  Mislead.  Deceive  is  a  gen- 
eral word  applicable  to  any  kind  of  misrepresentation 
ailecting  faith  or  life.  To  delude,  prim.arily,  is  to  make 
sport  of,  by  deceiving,  and  is  accomplished  by  playing 
upon  one's  imagination  or  credulity,  as  by  exciting  false 
hopes,  causing  him  to  undertake  or  expect  what  is  im- 
practicable, and  making  his  failure  ridiculous.  It  implies 
some  infirmity  of  judgment  in  the  victim,  and  Intention 
to  deceive  in  the  deluder.  But  it  is  often  used  reflexive- 
ly,  indicating  that  a  person's  ovm  weakness  has  made 
him  the  sport  of  others  or  of  fortune ;  as,  he  deluded 
himself  with  a  belief  that  luck  would  always  favor  him. 
To  mislead  is  to  lead,  guide,  or  direct  in  a  wrong  way, 
either  willfully  or  ignorantly. 

De-ceiv'er  (de-sev'er),  re.  One  who  deceives ;  one 
who  leads  into  error ;  a  cheat ;  an  impostor. 

The  deceived  and  the  deceiver  are  his.      Job  xii.  16. 

Syn.  —  Deceiver,  Impostor.  A  deceiver  operates  by 
stealth  and  in  private  upon  individuals ;  an  impostor 
practices  his  arts  on  the  community  at  large.  The  one 
succeeds  by  artful  falsehoods,  the  other  by  bold  assump- 
tion. The  faithless  friend  and  the  fickle  lover  are  de- 
ceivers ;  the  false  prophet  and  the  pretended  prince  are 
impostors. 

Do-cem'ber  (de-sSm'ber),  re.  [F.  decembre,  from  L. 
December,  fr.  decern  ten ;  this  being  the  tenth  month 
among  the  early  Romans,  who  began  the  year  in  March. 
See  Ten.]  1.  The  twelfth  and  last  month  of  the  year, 
containing  thirty-one  days.  During  this  month  occurs 
the  winter  solstice. 

2.  Fig.  ;  With  reference  to  the  end  of  the  year  and  to 
the  winter  season ;  as,  the  December  of  his  life. 

De'cem-den'tate  (de'sSm-den'tSt),  a.  [L.  decern  ten 
-|-  E.  dentate.']     Having  ten  points  or  teeth. 

De-cem'fld  (de-sSm'f  id),  a.  [L.  decern  ten  -|-  root  of 
findere  to  cleave.]     (Bot.)  Cleft  into  ten  parts. 

De'cem-loc'u-lar  (de's5m-lok'u-ler),  a.  [L.  decern 
ten  -)-  E.  locular.']     (Bot.)  Having  ten  cells  for  seeds. 

De-cem'pe-dal  (de-sem'pe-dol),  a.  [L.  decern,  ten  -|- 
E.  pedal.']     1.  Ten  feet  in  length. 

2.  (Zool. )  Having  ten  feet ;  decapodal.    [if.]    Bailey. 

De-cem'vir  (-ver),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Deoemvihs  (-verz),  L. 
Decemviri  (-vi-ri).     [L.,  fr.   decern  ten -|- ott  a  man.] 

1.  One  of  a  body  of  ten  magistrates  in  ancient  Rome. 

^W^  The  title  of  decemvirs  was  given  to  various  bodies 


of  Roman  magistrates.  The  most  celebrated  decemvira 
framed  "  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,"  about  450  b.  o., 
and  had  absolute  authority  for  three  years. 

2.  A  member  of  any  body  of  ten  men  in  authority. 

De-cem'vi-ral  (de-sem'vT-ral),  a.  [L.  decemviralis.'] 
Pertaining  to  the  decemvirs  in  Rome. 

De-cem'vl-rate  (-rat),  n.  [L.  decemviratus.]  1.  The 
office  or  term  of  office  of  the  decemvirs,  in  Rome. 

2.  A  body  of  ten  men  in  authority. 

De-com'vir-shlp  (-ver-shTp),  re.  The  office  of  a  de- 
cemvir. Holland. 

De'cenco  (de'sens),  re.    Decency.     [Obs.]        Dryden. 

De'cen-cy  (de'sen-sy ),  re.  /  pi.  Decencies  (-siz).  [L.  de- 
centia,iT.  decens:  ci.  F.  decence.    See  Decent.]   1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  decent,  suitable,  or  becoming, 
in  words  or  behavior  ;  propriety  of  form  in  social  inter- 
course, in  actions,  or  in  discourse ;  proper  formality ; 
becoming  ceremony ;  seemliness ;  hence,  freedom  from 
obscenity  or  indecorum ;  modesty. 
Observances  of  time,  place,  and  of  decency  in  general.  Burke. 
Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defense. 
For  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense.    Boscommon. 

2.  That  which  is  proper  or  becoming. 

Tlie  external  dece7icies  of  worship.         Atterbury. 
Those  thousand  ilccpncies,  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions.  Milton. 

De'ceno  (de'sen),  re.  [L.  decern  ten.]  (Chem.)  One  of 
the  higher  hydrocarbons,  CioH,q,  of  the  ethylene  seriet 

De-cen'na-ry  (de-sen'na-ri^),  re.  /  pi.  DeoennakDi.-. 
(-riz).  [L.  decennium  a  period  of  ten  years  ;  decern  ten 
4-  annus  a  year.]     1.  A  period  of  ten  years. 

2.  (O.  Eng.  Law)  A  tithing  consisting  of  ten  neigh- 
boring families.  BurrilL 

De-cen'nl-al  (-ni-al),  a.  [See  Decennakt.]  ConsiEl;- 
ing  of  ten  years  ;  happening  every  ten  years ;  as,  a  de- 
cennial period ;  decennial  games.  Hallam. 

De-cen'nl-al,  re.     A  tenth  year  or  tenth  anniversary. 

II  De-cen'nl-um  (-Hm),  n.; pi.  B.  Deoenntoms  (-iims) 
L.  Decennia  (-a).  [L.]  A  period  of  ten  years.  "Tie 
present  decennium."  Hallam.  "The  last  decennium 
of  Chaucer's  life."    A.  W.  Ward. 

De-cen'no-val  (-n6-val),    1  a.    [L.  decern  ten  -\-  no- 

De-cen'no-va-ry  (-va-ry),  (  vem  nine.]  Pertaining 
to  the  number  nineteen  ;  of  nineteen  years.  [E.]  Holder. 

De'cent  (de'sent),  a.  [L.  decens,  decentis,  p.  pr.  of 
decere  to  be  fitting  or  becoming ;  akin  to  decus  glory, 
honor,  ornament,  Gr.  Soxeii/  to  seem  good,  to  seem, 
think  ;  cf.  Skr.  daf  to  grant,  to  give  ;  and  perh.  akin  to 
E.  attire,  tire:  cf.  F.  decent.  Cf.  Decorate,  Decoeotb, 
Deign.]  1.  Suitable  in  words,  behavior,  dress,  or  cere- 
mony ;  becoming  ;  fit ;  decorous  ;  proper  ;  seemly  ;  as, 
decent  conduct ;  decent  language.  Shale 

Before  his  decent  steps.  Miltoru 

2.  Free  from  immodesty  or  obscenity  ;  modest. 

3-  Comely;  shapely;  well-formed.     [Archaic] 
A  sable  stole  of  Cyprus  lawn 
Over  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn.  MUtOTU 

By  foreign  hands  thy  decent  limbs  composed.       Pope* 

4.  Moderate,  but  competent ;  sufficient ;  hence,  re- 
spectable ;  fairly  good  ;  reasonably  comfortable  or  satis- 
fying ;  as,  a  decent  fortune  ;  a  decent  person. 

A  decent  retreat  in  the  mutability  of  human  affairs.    Burke. 

—  De'cent-ly,  adv.  —  De'cent-ness,  n. 

De-cen'tral-1-za'tion  (de-sen'tral-i-za'shun),  n.  The 
action  of  decentralizing,  or  the  state  of  being  decentral- 
ized.   "  The  decentralization  of  France."     J.  P.  Peters. 

De-cen'tral-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  prevent  from  central- 
izing ;  to  cause  to  withdraw  from  the  center  or  place  of 
concentration ;  to  divide  and  distribute  (what  has  been 
united  or  concentrated) ;  —  esp.  said  of  authority,  or  the 
administration  of  public  affairs. 

De-cep'tl-ble  (de-sSp'ti-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  de- 
ceived; deceivable.  Sir  T.Browne. — De-cep'ti-bll'l- 
ty  (-bil'i-ty),  re. 

De-cep'tlon  (de-s6p'shun),  re.  [F.  deception,  L.  de- 
ceptio,  fr.  decipere,  deceptum.  See  Deceive.]  1.  The 
act  of  deceiving  or  misleading.  South, 

2.  The  state  of  being  deceived  or  misled. 

There  is  no  one  thing  relating  either  to  the  actions  or  enjoy- 
ments of  man  in  which  he  is  not  liable  to  deception.  South. 

3.  That  which  deceives  or  is  intended  to  deceive  j 
false  representation ;  artifice ;  cheat ;  fraud. 

There  was  of  course  room  for  vast  deception.       Motley. 

Syn.— Deception,  Deceit,  Fraud,  Imposition.  Decep- 
tion usually  refers  to  the  act,  and  deceit  to  the  habit  of 
the  mind  ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  person  as  skilled  in  decep- 
tion and  addicted  to  deceit.  The  practice  of  deceit  springe 
altogether  from  design,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind  ;  but 
a  deception  does  not  always  imply  aim  and  intention.  It 
may  be  undesigned  or  accidental.  An  imposition  is  an 
act  of  deception  practiced  upon  some  one  to  his  annoy- 
ance or  injury  ;  a.  fraud  implies  the  use  of  stratagem, with 
a  view  to  some  unlawful  gain  or  advantage. 

De-cep'tlous  (-shiis),  a.  [LL.  deceptiosus.]  Tending 
to  deceive  ;  delusive.     [P.] 

As  if  those  organs  liad  deceptions  functions.         Shak. 

De-cep'tlve  (-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  deceptif.  See  Deceive.] 
Tending  to  deceive ;  having  power  to  mislead,  or  impress 
with  false  opinions  ;  as,  a  deceptive  countenance  or  ap' 
pearance. 

Language  altogether  deceptive,  and  hiding  the  deeper  reality 
from  our  eyes.  Trench. 

Deceptive  cadence  (Mus.),  a  cadence  on  the  subdomiuant, 
or  in  some  foreign  key,  postponing  the  final  close. 

De-cep'tlve-ly,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  deceive. 

De-cep'tive-ness,  n.  The  power  or  habit  of  decalv- 
ing ;  tendency  or  aptness  to  deceive. 

De'cep-tlv'1-ty  (de'sSp-tiv'i-ty),  re.  Deceptiveneas ; 
a  deception  ;  a  sham.     [P.]  Carlyle. 

De-cop'to-ry  (de-s5p'to-i^),  a.    '~    ' 
decipere.]     Deceptive.     [P.] 

Do-cem'  (de-sem'),  v.  t.   [L.  decemere.   See  Decree.] 

1.  To  perceive,  discern,  or  decide.     [06s.]     Cranmer. 

2.  (Scots  Law)  To  decree  ;  to  adjudge. 
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De-Cem'l-tnre  (de-sem't-tiir  ;  135),  n.  {Scots  Law)  A 
decree  or  sentence  of  a  court.  Stormojith. 

De-cerp'  (de-serp'),  v.  t.  [L.  decerpere ;  de  -f-  car- 
^ere  to  pluck.]    To  pluck  off ;  to  crop  ;  to  gather.   [Oii.] 

De-cerpt'  (de-serpf),  a.  [L.  decerptus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
cerpere.'^   Plucked  off  or  away.     [0J«.] 

De-cerp'tl-ble  (de-serp'tl-b'l^,  a.  That  may  be  plucked 
off,  cropped,  or  torn  away.     \_Obs.']  Bailey. 

De-cerp'tlon  (-shun),  n.  1.  The  act  of  plucking  off ; 
a  cropping. 

2.  That  which  is  plucked  off  or  rent  away ;  a  frag- 
ment ;  a  piece.  Glanvilt. 

De'cer-ta'Uon  (de'ser-ta'shiln),  n.  [L.  decertatio,  fr. 
decertare,  decertatum  ;  de  -\-  certare  to  contend.]  Con- 
test for  mastery ;  contention ;  strife.     [iJ.]        Arnway. 

De-ces'sion  (de-sesh'tin),  n.  [L.  decessio,  fr.  decedere 
to  depart.  See  Decease,  ?;.]  Departure;  decrease;  — 
opposed  to  6rcc««'on .     I0bs.'\  Jer.  Taylor. 

De-charm'  (de-chiirm'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  decharnier.  See 
Chakm.]     To  free  from  a  charm  ;  to  disenchant. 

De-Chris'tian-lze  (de-krts'chan-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Dechristianized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decheistian- 
xzing.]     To  turn  from,  or  divest  of,  Christianity. 

De-cld'a-ble  (de-sid'a-b'l),  o.  Capable  of  being  de- 
cided ;  determinable. 

De-cide'  (de-sId'),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Decided  ;  p.  pr. 

&vb.  n.  Deciding.]     [L.  deddere  ;  de  +  caedere  to  cut, 

cut  off ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  shed,  v.  :  cf .  F.  decider.     Cf . 

Decision.]    1.  To  cut  off ;  to  separate.     \_Obs.'\ 

Our  seat  denies  us  traific  here  ; 

The  sea,  too  near,  decides  us  from  the  rest.         FuUfr. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  termination,  as  a  question,  contro- 
versy, struggle,  by  giving  the  victory  to  one  side  or 
party ;  to  render  judgment  concerning  ;  to  determine  ; 
to  settle. 

So  shall  thy  judgment  be  ;  thyself  hast  decided  it. 

1  Kings  XX.  40. 


The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone  ; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then. 


Shah. 


De-clde',  V.  i.  To  determine ;  to  form  a  definite  opin- 
ion ;  to  come  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  give  decision  ;  as,  the 
court  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

Who  shall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree  ?         Pope. 

De-Cld'ed  (de-si'dSd),  a.  1.  Free  from  ambiguity ; 
unequivocal ;  unmistakable  ;  unquestionable  ;  clear  ;  evi- 
dent ;  as,  a  decided  advantage.  "  A  more  decided  taste 
for  science."  Prescolt. 

2.  Free  from  doubt  or  wavering  ;  determined  ;  of 
fixed  purpose ;  fully  settled ;  positive  ;  resolute  ;  as,  a 
decided  opinion  or  purpose. 

Syn.  — Decided,  Decisive.  We  call  a  thing  decisive 
when  it  has  the  power  or  quality  of  deciding ;  as,  a  deci- 
sive battle  ;  we  speak  of  it  as  decided  when  it  is  so  fully 
settled  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt ;  as,  a  decided  pref- 
erence, a  decided  aversion.  Hence,  a  decided  victory  is 
one  about  which  there  is  no  question ;  a  decisive  victory 
is  one  which  ends  the  contest.  Decisive  is  applied  only  to 
things ;  as,  a  decisive  sentence,  a  decisive  decree,  a  deci- 
sive judgment.  Decided  is  appUed  equally  to  persons  and 
things.  Tlius  we  speak  of  a  man  as  decided  va  his  whole 
course  of  conduct ;  and  as  having  a  decided  disgust,  or  a 
decided  reluctance,  to  certain  measures.  "A  politic  cau- 
tion, a  guarded  circumspection,  were  among  the  ruling 
Srinciples  of  our  forefathers  in  their  most  decided  con- 
uct."  Burke.  "The  sentences  of  superior  judges  are 
final,  decisive,  and  irrevocable."    Blackstone. 

De-cld'ed-ly,  adv.  in  a  decided  manner ;  indisputa- 
bly ;  clearly ;  thoroughly. 

De-clde'ment  (de-sid'ment),  n.  Means  of  forming  a 
decision.     I0bs.'\  ^  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Dec'l-dence  (dSs'i-dens  or  de-si'dens),  n.  [L.  deci- 
dens  falling  off.]     A  fallmg  off.     [i?.]       Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-Cid'er  (de-si'der),  n.     One  who  decides. 

II  De-Cld'U-a  (de-sTd'S-a;  135),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  deci- 
duus.  See  Deciduous.]  (Anal.)  The  inner  layer  of  the 
wall  of  the  uterus,  which  envelops  the  embryo,  forms  a 
part  of  the  placenta,  and  is  discharged  with  it. 

II  De-Cid'U-a'ta  (-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  group 
of  Mammalia  in  which  a  decidua  is  thrown  oft'  with,  or 
after,  the  fetus,  as  in  the  human  species. 

De-Cld'U-ate  (de-sTd'u-at ;  135),  a.  {Anat. )  FoBSessed 
of  jOr  characterized  by,  a  decidua. 

Dec'l-du'i-ty  (dSs'i-du'i-ty),  n.    Deciduousneas.  [if.] 

De-Cld'U-OUS  (de-sid'i5-us ;  135),  a.  [L.  deciduus,  fr. 
decMere  to  fall  off  ;  de -\-  cadere  to  fall.  See  Chance.] 
(Biol. )  Falling  off,  or  subject  to  fall  or  be  shed,  at  a  cer- 
tain season,  or  a  certain  stage  or  interval  of  growth,  as 
leaves  (except  of  evergreens)  in  autumn,  or  as  parts  of 
animals,  such  as  hair,  teeth,  antlers,  etc.  ;  also,  shedding 
leaves  or  parts  at  certain  seasons,  stages,  or  intervals ; 
as,  deciduous  trees  ;  the  deciduous  membrane. 

De-cid'u-OUS-neSS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
deciduous. 

Dec'l-gram       )  (desl-grSm),  n.      [F.  decigramme; 

Deo'i-gramme  )  pref.  deci-  tenth  (fr.  L.  decimus) 
-}- gramme. J  A  weight  in  the  metric  system ;  one  tenth 
of  a  gram,  equal  to  1.5432  grains  avoirdupois. 

Dec'il    1  (des'Tl),  n.     [F.  decil,  fr.  L.  decern  ten  :  of. 

Dec'lle  I  It.  decile.^  {Aslrol.)  An  aspect  or  position 
of  two  planets,  when  they  are  distant  from  each  other  a 
tenth  part  of  the  zodiac,  or  36°. 

Dec'l-ll'ter  I  (des'i-le'ter  or  de-sTl'I-ter),  n.     [F.  de- 

Dec'i-U'tre  1  cilitre ;  pref.  deci-  tenth  (L.  decimus) 
-\- Hire.  See  Ijtek.]  A  measure  of  capacity  or  volume  in 
the  metric  system ;  one  tenth  of  a  liter,  equal  to  6.1022 
cubic  inches,  or  3.38  fluid  ounces. 

De-Clllion  (de-sTl'yiin),  n.  [L.  decern  ten  -f-  the  end- 
ing of  million.']  According  to  the  English  notation,  a 
million  involved  to  the  tenth  power,  or  a  unit  with  sixty 
ciphers  annexed ;  according  to  the  French  and  American 
notation,  a  thousand  involved  to  the  eleventh  power,  or 
a  unit  with  thirty-three  ciphers  annexed.  [See  the  Note 
under  Numeration.] 

De-cilllonth  (-yilnth),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  deciUion, 
or  to  the  quotient  of  unity  divided  by  a  decilliou. 


De-clllionth  (de-sTl'yiinth),  n.  (a)  The  quotient  of 
unity  divided  by  a  decillion.  (b)  One  of  a  decUlion  equal 
parts. 

Dec'1-mal  (dgs'i-mal),  a.  [F.  decimal  (cf .  LL.  deci- 
malis),  fr.  L.  decimus  tenth,  fr.  decern  ten.  See  Ten, 
and  cf.  Dime.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  decimals ;  num- 
bered or  proceeding  by  tens ;  having  a  tenfold  increase 
or  decrease,  each  unit  being  ten  times  the  unit  next 
smaller ;  as,  decimal  notation  ;  a  decimal  coinage. 

Decimal  arithmetic,  the  common  arithmetic,  in  which  nu- 
meration proceeds  by  tens.  —  Decimal  fraction,  a  fraction 
in  which  tlie  denominator  is  some  power  of  10,  as  j%,  -ffxs, 
and  is  usually  not  expressed,  but  is  signified  by  a  point 
placed  at  the  left  hand  of  the  numerator,  as  .2,  .25. — 
Decimal  point,  a  dot  or  full  stop  at  the  left  of  a  decimal 
fraction.  The  figures  at  the  left  of  the  point  represent 
units  or  whole  numbers,  as  1.05. 

Dec'i-mal,  n.  A  number  expressed  in  the  scale  of 
tens  ;  specifically,  and  almost  exclusively,  used  as  synon- 
ymous with  a  decimal  fraction. 

Circulating,  or  Circulatory,  decimal,  a  decimal  fraction  in 
which  the  same  figure,  or  set  of  figures,  is  constantly  re- 
peated; as,  0.3543.543.54  ; —  called  also  recurring  decimal, 
repeating  decimal,  and  repetend. 

Dec'1-mal-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  system  of  a  decimal 
currency,  decimal  weights,  measures,  etc. 

Dec'i-mal-ize  (dgs'I-mal-Iz),  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  a 
decimal  system  ;  as,  to  decimalise  the  currency.  —  Dec'- 
i-mal-i-za'tlon  (-I-za'shtin),  n. 

Dec'i-mal-ly,  adv.     By  tens ;  by  means  of  decimals. 

Dec'1-mate  (dgs'J-mat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deci- 
mated (-ma'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decimating  (-ma'- 
ting).]  [L.  decimaius,  p.  p.  of  decimare  to  decimate 
(in  senses  1  &  2),  fr.  decimus  tenth.    See  Decimal.] 

1.  To  take  the  tenth  part  of ;  to  tithe.  Johnson. 

2.  To  select  by  lot  and  punish  with  death  every  tenth 
man  of ;  as,  to  decimate  a  regiment  as  a  punishment  for 
mutiny.  ilacaulay. 

3.  To  destroy  a  considerable  part  of ;  as,  to  decimate 
an  army  in  battle  ;  to  decimate  a  people  by  disease. 

Dec'l-ma'tion  (-ma'shQn),  n.  [L.  decimatio:  cf.  F. 
dicimation.}    1.  A  tithmg.    [Obs.]    State  Trials  (IGSO). 

2.  A  selection  of  every  tenth  person  by  lot,  as  for  pun- 
ishment. Shak, 

3.  The  destruction  of  any  large  proportion,  as  of  peo- 
ple by  pestilence  or  war.  Milman. 

Dec'l-ma'tor  (dgs'I-ma'ter),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  decimator.] 
One  who  decimates.  South. 

II  D^'cime'  (da'sem'),  n.  [F.]  A  French  coin,  the 
tenth  part  of  a  franc,  equal  to  about  two  cents. 

Dec'I-me'ter  I  (dSsl-me'ter  or  de-sim'e-ter),  n.     [F. 

Dec'l-me'tre  (  decimetre;  pref.  deci-  tenth  (fr.  L. 
decimus)  -j-  metre.  See  Meter.]  A  measure  of  length 
in  the  metric  system ;  one  tenth  of  a  meter,  equal  to  3.937 
inches. 

Dec'l-mo-ses'tO  (dSs'T-mo-sSks'tS),  n.  [Prop.,  in 
sixteenth ;  fr.  L.  decimus  tenth  -|-  sextus  sixth.]  A 
book  consisting  of  sheets,  each  of  which  is  folded  into 
sixteen  leaves ;  hence,  indicating,  more  or  less  definitely, 
a  size  of  book  ;  —  usually  written  16mo  or  16°. 

Dec'1-mo-ses'tO,  a.  Having  sixteen  leaves  to  a  sheet ; 
as,  a  decimosexto  form,  book,  leaf,  size. 

De'clne  (de'sin  or  dgs'en  ;  104),  n.  [From  L.  decern 
ten.]  {Chem.)  One  of  the  higher  hydrocarbons,  CioHjg, 
of  the  acetylene  series ;  —  called  also  decenylene. 

De-ci'pher  (de-si'fer),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deciphered 
(-ferd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decipherlng.]  [Pref.  de-  -\-  ci- 
pher. Formed  in  imitation  of  F.  dechiffrer.  See  Ci- 
pher.] 1.  To  translate  from  secret  characters  or  ciphers 
into  intelligible  terms ;  as,  to  decipher  a  letter  written  in 
secret  characters. 

2.  To  find  out,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  known  the 
meaning  of ;  to  make  out  or  read,  as  words  badly  written 
or  partly  obliterated  ;  to  detect ;  to  reveal ;  to  unfold. 

3.  To  stamp  ;  to  detect ;  to  discover.     [It.'] 

You  are  both  deciphered,  .  .  . 

For  villains.  Shak. 

De-cl'pher-a-Ue  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  deci- 
phered ;  as,  old  writings  not  decipherable. 

De-cl'pher-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  deciphers. 

De-Cl'pher-ess  (-es),  n.     A  woman  who  deciphers. 

De-Cl'pher-ment  (-ment),  n.     The  act  of  deciphering. 

De-Cip'i-en-cy  (de-sTp'I-en-sy),  n.  [L.  decipiens,  p.  pr. 
of  decipere.  See  Deceive.]  State  of  being  deceived ; 
hallucination.     [Obs.J  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-Cip'l-um  (de-sip'T-Eim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  decipere 
to  deceive.]  (Chem.)  A  supposed  rare  element,  said  to 
be  associated  with  cerium,  yttrium,  etc.,  in  the  mineral 
samarskite,  and  more  recently  called  samarium.  Sym- 
bol Dp.    See  Samarium. 

De-cl'sion  (de-sTzh'an),  n.  [L.  decisio,  fr.  decidere, 
decisum  :  cf.  F.  decision.  See  Decide.]  1.  Cutting  off ; 
division ;  detachment  of  a  part.     [Obs.]      Bp.  Pearson. 

2.  The  act  of  deciding ;  act  of  settling  or  terminating, 
as  a  controversy,  by  giving  judgment  on  the  matter  at 
issue  ;  determination,  as  of  a  question  or  doubt ;  settle- 
ment; conclusion. 

The  decision  of  some  dispute.  Atlerhury. 

3.  An  account  or  report  of  a  conclusion,  especially  of 
a  legal  adjudication  or  judicial  determination  of  a  ques- 
tion or  cause ;  as,  a  decision  of  arbitrators ;  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

4.  The  quality  of  being  decided ;  prompt  and  fixed  de- 
termination ;  unwavering  firmness ;  as,  to  manifest  great 
decision. 

Syn.  — Decision,  Detteemination,  Resolution.  Each 
of  these  words  has  two  meanings,  one  implying  the  act  of 
deciding,  determining,  or  resolving ;  and  the  other  a  habit 
of  mind  as  to  so  doing.  It  is  in  the  last  sense  that  the 
words  are  here  compared.  Decision  is  a  cutting  short.  It 
implies  that  several  courses  of  action  have  been  present- 
ed to  the  mind,  and  that  the  choice  is  now  finally  made. 
It  supposes,  therefore,  a  union  of  promptitude  and  energy. 
Determination  is  the  natural  consequence  of  decision.  It 
is  the  settling  of  a  thing  with  a  fixed  purpose  to  adhere. 


Resolution  is  the  necessary  result  in  a  mind  which  is 
characterized  by  firmness.  It  is  a  spirit  which  scatters 
(resolves)  all  doubt,  and  is  ready  to  face  danger  or  suf- 
fering in  carrying  out  one's  determinations.  Martin  Lu- 
ther was  equally  distinguished  for  his  prompt  decision, 
his  steadfast  determination,  and  his  inflexible  resolution; 

De-ci'Sive  (de-si'slv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  decisif.  See  De- 
cision.] 1.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  deciding  a 
question  or  controversy  ;  putting  an  end  to  contest  or 
controversy  ;  final ;  conclusive.  "  A  decisive,  irrevoca- 
ble doom."  Bates.  "i?eeiiiue  campaign."  Macaulay, 
"  Decisive  pvool."    Mallam. 

2.  Marked  by  promptness  and  decision. 

A  noble  instance  of  this  attribute  of  the  decisive  character. 

J.  Foster. 

Syn.  — Decided;  positive  ;  conclusive.  See  Decided. 
—  De-ci'sive-ly,  adv.  —  De-ci'sive-ness,  n. 

De-ci'SO-ry  (-so-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dedsoire.  See  De- 
cision.] Able  to  decide  or  determine ;  having  a  ten- 
dency to  decide.     [R.] 

Dec'l-Stere  (dSs'i-ster  or  -star),  n.  [F.  decistere ; 
pref.  deci-  tenth  (f r.  L.  decimus)  -\-  stere  a  store.]  (Metric 
System)  The  tenth  part  of  the  stere  or  cubic  meter, 
equal  to  3.531  cubic  feet.     See  Steee. 

De-Cit'1-zcn-ize  (de-sTt'T-z'n-iz),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
the  rights  of  citizenship.     [R.] 

We  have  no  law  —  as  the  French  have  —  to  decitizenize  a  citi- 
zen. Fdw.  Bates. 

De-Civ'1-Uze  (de-sTv'I-liz),  v.  I.  To  reduce  from  civili- 
zation to  a  savage  state.     [R.]  Blackwood's  Mag, 

Deck  (dgk),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Decked  (dgkt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decking.]     [D.  dekken  to  cover ;  akin  to 
E.  thatch.    See  Thatch.]     1.  To  cover ;  to  overspread. 
To  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolored  sky.         Miltoiu 

2.  To  dress,  as  the  person ;  to  clothe  ;  especially,  to 
clothe  with  more  than  ordinary  elegance ;  to  array ;  to 
adorn  ;  to  embellish. 

Deck  thyself  now  with  majesty  and  excellency.    Job  xl.  10. 

And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments.  Shak, 

The  dew  with  spangles  decked  the  ground.    Drydeiu 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  deck,  as  a  vessel. 

Deck,  n.  [D.  dek.  See  Deck,  v.]  1.  The  floorlike 
covering  of  the  horizontal  sections,  or  compartments,  of 
a  ship.  Small  vessels  have  only  one  deck  ;  larger  ships 
have  two  or  three  decks. 

^W^  The  following  are  the  more  common  names  of  the 
decks  of  vessels  having  more  than  one. 

Berth  deck  (Navy),  a  deck  next  below  the  gun  deck, 
where  the  hammocks  of  the  crew  are  swung.  —  Boiler 
deck  (River  Steamers),  the  deck  on  which  the  boilers  are 
placed.  —  Flush  deck,  any  continuous,  unbroken  deck  from 
stem  to  stern.  —  Gun  deck  (Navy),  a  deck  below  the  spar 
deck,  on  which  the  ship's  guns  are  carried.  If  there  are 
two  gun  decks,  the  upper  one  is  called  the  Tnain  deck,  the 
lower,  the  lower  gun  deck ;  if  there  are  three,  one  is  called 
the  middle  gun  deck.  —  Half-deck,  that  portion  of  the  deck 
next  below  the  spar  deck  which  is  between  the  mainmast 
and  the  cabin.  —Hurricane  deck  (River  Steamers,  etc.), 
the  upper  deck,  usually  a  light  deck,  erected  above  the 
frame  of  the  hull.  —  Orlop  deck,  the  deck  or  part  of  a 
deck  where  the  cables  are  stowed,  usually  below  the  wa- 
ter line.  —  Poop  deck,  the  deck  forming  the  roof  of  a  poop 
or  poop  cabin,  built  on  the  upper  deck  and  extending 
from  the  mizzenmast  aft.  —  Quarter-deck,  the  part  of  the 
upper  deck  abaft  the  mainmast,  including  the  poop  deck 
when  there  is  one.  —  Spar  deck,  (a)  Same  as  the  upper 
deck,  (b)  Sometimes  a  light  deck  fitted  over  the  uppel 
deck.  —  Upper  deck,  the  highest  deck  of  the  hull,  extend- 
ing from  stem  to  stem. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  upper  part  or  top  of  a  mansard  roof  or 
curb  roof  when  made  nearly  flat. 

3.  (Railroad)  The  roof  of  a  passenger  car. 

4.  A  pack  or  set  of  playing  cards. 

The  king  was  slyly  fingered  from  the  deck.        Shak. 

5.  A  heap  or  store.     [Obs.] 

Who  .  .  .  hath  such  trinkets 

Ready  in  the  deck.  Massinger. 

Between  decks.  SeeunderBETWEEN.  —  Deck  bridge  (iJaiZ- 
road  Engineering),  a  bridge  wliich  carries  the  track  upon 
the  upper  chords ;  —  distinguished  from  a  through  bridge, 
which  carries  the  track  upon  the  lower  chords,  between 
the  girders.  —  Deck  curb  (Arch. ),  a  curb  supporting  a  deck 
in  roof  construction.  —  Deck  floor  (Arch.),  a  floor  which 
serves  also  as  a  roof,  as  of  a  belfry  or  balcony.  —  Deck 
hand,  a  sailor  hired  to  help  on  the  vessel's  deck,  but  not 
expected  to  go  aloft. '—Deck  moliing  (Arch.),  the  molded 
finish  of  the  edge  of  a  deck,  making  the  junction  with  the 
lower  slope  of  the  roof.  —Deck  roof  (Arch.),  a  nearly  fiat 
roof  which  is  not  surmounted  by  parapet  walls.  —  Deck 
transom  (Shipbuilding),  the  transom  into  which  the  deck 
is  framed. —  To  clear  the  decks  (Natit.),  to  remove  every 
unnecessary  incumbrance  in  preparation  for  battle ;  to 
prepare  for  action.  —  To  sweep  the  deck  ( Card  Playing), 
to  clear  off  all  the  stakes  on  the  table  by  winning  them^ 

Deck'el  (-51),  n.     (Paper  Making)  Same  as  Deckle. 

Deok'er  (dSk'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which> 
decks  or  adorns ;  a  coverer ;  as,  a  table  decker, 

2.  A  vessel  which  has  a  deck  or  decks;  —  used  esp. 
in  composition ;  as,  a  single-decker ;  a  three-decker. 

Decode  (dSk'k'l),  n.  [Cf.  G.  deckel  cover,  lid.] 
(Paper  Making)  A  separate  thin  wooden  frame  used  to 
form  the  border  of  a  hand  mold,  or  a  curb  of  India  rubber 
or  other  material  which  rests  on,  and  forms  the  edge  of, 
the  mold  in  a  paper  machine  and  determines  the  vridth 
of  the  paper.     [Spelt  also  deckel,  and  dekle,] 

De-clalm'  (de-klam'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Declaimed 
(-klamd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Declaiming.]  [L.  declamare; 
de  -]-  clamare  to  cry  out :  cf.  F.  declamer.     See  Claim.] 

1.  To  speak  rhetorically ;  to  make  a  formal  speech  or 
oration  ;  to  harangue ;  specifically,  to  recite  a  speech, 
poem,  etc.,  in  public  as  a  rhetorical  exercise  ;  to  practice 
public  speaking  ;  as,  the  students  declaim  twice  a  week. 

2.  To  speak  for  rhetorical  display ;  to  speak  pom- 
pously, noisily,  or  theatrically ;  to  make  an  empty  speech  ; 
to  rehearse  trite  arguments  in  debate ;  to  rant. 

Grenville  seized  the  opportunity  to  declaim  on  the  repeal  o£ 
the  stamp  act.  Bancroft. 
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De-dalm'  (de-klam'),  V.  t.  1.  To  utter  in  public ;  to 
deliver  in  a  rhetoxical  or  set  manner. 

2.  To  defend  by  declamation ;  to  advocate  loudly. 
[Ote.]     "jDec^ai'ow  his  cause."  South. 

De-Clalm'ant  (-aut),  n.     A  declaimer.     [i?.] 

De-clalm'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  declaims;  an  ha- 
ranguer. 

Dec'la-ma'tlon  (dSls'la-ma'shun),  n.  [L.  declamalio, 
from  declamare  :    cf .  F.  declamation.     See  Declaim.] 

1.  The  act  or  art  of  declaiming ;  rhetorical  delivery ; 
haranguing ;  loud  speaking  in  public  ;  especially,  the 
public  recitation  of  speeches  as  an  exercise  in  schools  and 

'  colleges  ;  as,  the  practice  of  declamation  by  students. 
The  public  listened  with  little  emotion,  but  with  much  civil- 
ity, to  five  acts  of  monotonous  declamation.  Macaulay. 

2.  A  set  speech  or  harangue  ;  declamatory  discourse. 

3.  Pretentious  rhetorical  display,  with  more  sound 
than  sense  ;  as,  mere  declamation. 

Dec'Ia-ma'tOr  (dSk'la-ma'ter),  n.  [L.]  A  declaimer. 
[iJ.]  Sir  r.  Elyot. 

De-Clam'a-tO-ry  (de-klSm'a-t6-ry),  a.  [L.  declama- 
torius :  cf.  F.  declamatoire.']  1.  Pertaining  to  declama- 
tion ;  treated  in  the  manner  of  a  rhetorician ;  as,  a  de- 
clamatory theme. 

2.  Characterized  by  rhetorical  display ;  pretentiously 
rhetorical ;  without  solid  sense  or  argument ;  bombastic  ; 
noisy  ;  as,  a  declamatory  way  or  style. 

De-Clar'a-ble  (de-klSr'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  de- 
clared. Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-Clar'ant  (-ant),  n.  [Cf.  F.  declarant,  p.  pr.  of  de- 
clarer.']    (Law)  One  who  declares.  Abbott. 

Dec'la-ra'tlon  (dSk'la-ra'shan),  n.  [F.  declaration, 
fr.  L.  declaratio,  fr.  declarare.  See  Declare.]  1.  The 
act  of  declaring,  proclaiming,  or  publicly  announcing ; 
explicit  asserting  ;  undisguised  token  of  a  ground  or  side 
taken  on  any  subject ;  proclamation ;  exposition  ;  as,  the 
declaration  of  an  opinion  ;  a  declaration  of  war,  etc. 

2.  That  which  is  declared  or  proclaimed ;  announce- 
ment ;  distinct  statement ;  formal  expression  ;  avowal. 

Declarations  of  mercy  and  love  ...  in  the  Gospel.    TiUotson. 

3.  Tlie  document  or  instrument  containing  such  state- 
ment or  proclamation ;  as,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence (now  preserved  in  Washington). 

In  1776  the  Americans  laid  before  Europe  that  noble  Declara- 
tion, which  ou^ht  to  be  hung  up  in  the  nursery  of  every  kin";, 
and  blazoned  on  the  porch  of  every  royal  palace.  Buckie. 

4.  {Law)  That  part  of  the  process  or  pleadings  in 
which  the  plaintiff  sets  forth  in  order  and  at  large  hia 
cause  of  complaint ;  the  narration  of  the  plaintiff's  case 
containing  the  count,  or  counts.     See  Count,  n.,  3. 

Declaration  of  Independence.  (Amer.  Hist.)  See  under 
Independence.  —  Declaration  of  rights.  {Eng.  Hist. )  See 
Bill  of  rights,  under  Bill.  —  Declaration  of  trust  {Law),  a 
paper  subscribed  by  a  grantee  of  property,  acknowledg- 
mg  that  he  holds  it  in  trust  for  the  purposes  and  upon  the 
terms  set  forth.    Abbott. 

De-clar'a-tive   (de-kl5r'a-tiv),  a.      [L.  declarativus, 

fr.  declarare :  cf.  F.  declaratif.'\     Making  declaration, 

proclamation,  or  publication  ;   explanatory ;    assertive ; 

declaratory.    "  Declarative  \3,vis."  Baker. 

The  "  vox  populi,"  so  declarative  on  the  same  side.    Swift. 

De-clar'a-tive-ly,  adv.  By  distinct  assertion;  not 
impliedly;  in  the  form  of  a  declaration. 

The  priest  shall  expiate  it,  that  is,  declaratively.    Bates. 

Decla-ra'tor  (dSk'la-ra'ter),  n.  [L.,  an  announcer.] 
{Scots  Law)  A  form  of  action  by  which  some  right  or 
interest  is  sought  to  be  judicially  declared. 

De-clar'a-tO-rl-ly  (de-klar'a-t6-ri-ly),  adv.  In  a  de- 
claratory manner. 

De-Clar'a-tO-ry  (de-klSr'a-to-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dSclara- 
toire.']  Making  declaration,  explanation,  or  exhibition ; 
making  clear  or  manifest ;  affirmative  ;  expressive ;  as, 
a  clause  declaratory  of  the  will  of  the  legislature. 

Declaratory  act  (Law),  an  act  or  statute  which  sets  forth 
more  clearly,  and  declares  what  is,  the  existing  law. 

De-clare'  (de-klSr'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Declaked 
C-klSrd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Declakino.]  [F.  declarer, 
from  L.  declarare  ;  de  -\-  clarare  to  make  clear,  clarus, 
clear,  bright.  See  Clear.]  1.  To  make  clear ;  to  free 
from  obscurity.  \_Obs.']  "  To  declare  this  a  little."  SojyZe. 

2.  To  make  known  by  language ;  to  communicate  or 
manifest  explicitly  and  plainly  in  any  way  ;  to  exhibit ; 
to  publish ;  to  proclaim  ;  to  announce. 

This  day  I  have  begot  whom  I  declare 

My  only  Son.  Milton. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.    Ps.  six.  1. 

3.  To  make  declaration  of ;  to  assert ;  to  affirm ;  to 
set  forth  ;  to  avow  ;  as,  he  declares  the  story  to  be  false. 

I  the  Lord  .  .  .  declare  things  that  are  right.    Isa.  xlv.  19. 

4.  (Com.)  To  make  full  statement  of,  as  goods,  etc., 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  taxes,  duties,  etc. 

To  declare  off,  to  recede  from  an  agreement,  under- 
taking, contract,  etc. ;  to  renounce.  —  To  declare  one's  self, 
to  avow  one's  opinion ;  to  show  openly  what  one  thinks, 
or  which  side  he  espouses. 

De-clare',  v.  i.    1.  To  make  a  declaration,  or  an  open 
and  explicit  avowal ;  to  proclaim  one's  self ;  —  often  with 
Jor  or  against ;  as,  victory  declares  against  the  allies. 
Like  fawning  courtiers,  for  success  they  wait, 
And  then  come  smiling,  and  declare  for  fate.     Dnjden. 

2.  (Law)  To  state  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  at  law 
in  a  legal  form ;  as,  the  plaintiff  declares  in  trespass. 

De-Clar'ed-ly  (-5d-iy),  adv.     Avowedly  ;  explicitly. 

De-clar'ed-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  declared. 

De-Clare'ment  (-ment),  n.     Declaration.     [06j.] 

De-olar'er  (de-klSr'er),  n.  One  who  makes  known  or 
proclaims ;  that  which  exhibits.  Udall. 

De-Clen'sion    (de-klen'sh!in),   n.       [Apparently   cor- 
rupted fr.  F.  declinaison,  fr.  L.  declinatio,  it.  declinare. 
See  Decline,  and  cf.  Declination.]    1.  The  act  or  the 
state  of  declining ;  declination ;  descent ;  slope. 
The  declension  of  the  land  from  that  place  to  the  sea.  T.  Burnet. 


2.  A  falling  off  towards  a  worse  state ;  a  downward 
tendency  ;  deterioration  ;  decay  ;  as,  the  declension  of 
virtue,  of  science,  of  a  state,  etc. 

Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 

To  base  declension.  Shak. 

3.  Act  of  courteously  refusing ;  act  of  declining  ;  a  de- 
clinature ;  refusal ;  as,  the  declension  of  a  nomination. 

4.  (Gram.)  (a)  Inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  etc., 
according  to  the  grammatical  cases,  (b)  The  form  of  the 
inflection  of  a  word  declined  by  cases  ;  as,  the  first  or  the 
second  declension  of  nouns,  adjectives,  etc.  (c)  Rehears- 
ing a  word  as  declined. 

ffl^P"  The  nominative  was  held  to  be  the  primary  and 
origmal  form,  and  was  likened  to  a  perpendicular  line ; 
the  variations,  or  oblique  cases,  were  regarded  as  faUings 
(hence  called  casus,  cases,  or  fallings)  from  the  nomina- 
tive or  perpendicular ;  and  an  enumerating  of  tlie  various 
forms,  being  a  sort  of  progressive  descent  from  the  noun's 
upright  form,  was  called  a  declension.  Harris. 

Declension  of  the  needle,  declination  of  the  needle. 

De-clen'sion-al  (de-klgn'shiin-al),  a.  Belonging  to 
declension. 

Declensional  and  syntactical  forms.       M.  Arnold. 

De-clin'a-ble  (de-klin'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  declinable. 
See  Decline.]  Capable  of  being  declined  ;  admitting  of 
declension  or  inflection ;  as,  declinable  parts  of  speech. 

De-clln'al  (-al),  a.     Declining  ;  sloping. 

Dec'll-nate  (dSk'li-nat),  a.  [L.  declinatus,  p.  p.  of 
declinare.  See  Decline.]  Bent  downward  or  aside; 
(Bot.)  bending  downward  in  a  curve  ;  declined. 

Dec'll-na'Uon  (dgk'll-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  declinatio  a 
bending  aside,  an  avoiding :  cf.  F.  deciinati07i  a  deca- 
dence. See  Declension.]  1.  The  act  or  state  of  bend- 
ing downward  ;  inclination ;  as,  declination  of  the  head. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  falling  off  or  declining  from  ex- 
cellence or  perfection  ;  deterioration ;  decay ;  decline. 
"  The  declination  of  a  monarchy."  Bacon. 

Summer  ...  is  not  looked  on  as  a  time 

Of  declination  or  decay.  Waller. 

3.  The  act  of  deviating  or  turning  aside ;  oblique  mo- 
tion ;  obliquity ;  withdrawal. 

The  declination  of  atoms  in  their  descent.     Bentley. 
Every  declination  and  violation  of  the  rules.       South. 

4.  The  act  or  state  of  declining  or  refusing;  with- 
drawal ;  refusal ;  averseness. 

The  queen's  declination  from  marriage.  Stow. 

5.  (Astron.)  The  angular  distance  of  any  object  from 
the  celestial  equator,  either  northward  or  southward. 

6.  (Dialing)  The  arc  of  the  horizon,  contained  be- 
tween the  vertical  plane  and  the  prime  vertical  circle,  if 
reckoned  from  the  east  or  west,  or  between  the  meridian 
and  the  plane,  reckoned  from  the  north  or  south. 

7.  (Gram.)  The  act  of  inflecting  a  word ;  declension. 
See  Decline,  v.  t.,  4. 

Angle  of  declination,  the  angle  made  by  a  descending 
line,  or  plane,  with  a  horizontal  plane.  —  Circle  of  declina- 
tion, a  circle  parallel  to  the  celestial  equator.  —  Declina- 
tion compass  (Physics),  a  compass  arremged  for  finding  the 
declination  of  the  magnetic  needle.  —  Declination  of  the 
compass  or  needle,  the  horizontal  angle  which  the  magnetic 
needle  makes  with  the  true  north-aud-south  line. 

Dec'U-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  declinateur.  See 
Decline.]  1.  An  instrument  for  taking  the  declination 
or  angle  which  a  plane  makes  with  the  horizontal  plane. 

2.  A  dissentient.     [iJ.]  Bp.  Hacket. 

De-cUn'a-tO-ry  (de-klin'a-to-ry  or  de-klln'-  ;  277),  a. 
[LL.  declinatorius,  fr.  L.  declinare :  cf.  F.  declinatoire.'] 
Containing  or  involving  a  declination  or  refusal,  as  of 
submission  to  a  charge  or  sentence.  Blackstone. 

Declinatory  plea  ( 0.  Eng.  Law),  the  plea  of  sanctuary  or 
of  benefit  of  clergy,  before  trial  or  conviction  ;  —  now 
abolished. 

De-Clln'a-ture  (-tlSr ;  135),  n.  The  act  of  declining 
or  refusing  ;  as,  the  declinature  of  an  office. 

De-cline'  (de-klin'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Declined 
(-klind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Declining.]  [,0E.  declinen  to 
bend  down,  lower,  sink,  decline  (a  noun),  F.  decliner  to 
decline,  refuse,  fr.  L.  declinare  to  turn  aside,  inflect  (a 
part  of  speech),  avoid  ;  de  -f-  clinare  to  incline ;  akin  to 
E.  lean.  See  Lean,  v.  i.]  1.  To  bend,  or  lean  down- 
ward ;  to  take  a  downward  direction ;  to  bend  over  or 
hang  down,  as  from  weakness,  weariness,  despondency, 
etc.  ;  to  condescend.  "With  decKmnp  head."  Shak. 
He  .  .  .  would  decline  even  to  the  lowest  of  his  family. 

Lady  Hutchinson. 
Disdaining  to  decline, 
Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphant  cries.        Byrtn. 

The  ground  at  length  became  broken  and  declined  rapidlv. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  tend  or  draw  towards  a  close,  decay,  or  extinc- 
tion ;  to  tend  to  a  less  perfect  state  ;  to  become  dimin- 
ished or  impaired ;  to  fail ;  to  sink  ;  to  diminish  ;  to 
lessen ;  as,  the  day  declines ;  virtue  declines ;  religion 
declines  ;  business  declines. 

That  empire  must  decline 
Whose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  coin.         Walhr. 
And  presume  to  know  ,  .  . 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines.  Shak. 

3.  To  turn  or  bend  aside  ;  to  deviate  ;  to  stray ;  to 
vrithdraw ;  as,  a  line  that  declines  from  straightness ; 
conduct  that  declines  from  sound  morals. 

Yet  do  I  not  decline  from  thy  testimonies.    Fs.  cxix.  1.57. 

4.  To  turn  away ;  to  shun  ;  to  refuse  ;  —  the  opposite 
of  accept  or  consent ;  as,  he  declined,  upon  principle. 

De-Cllne',  v.  t.  1.  To  bend  downward  ;  to  bring  down  ; 
to  depress  ;  to  cause  to  bend,  bow,  or  fall. 

In  melancholy  deep,  with  head  declined.       Thomson. 

And  now  fair  Phoebus  gan  decline  in  haste 

His  weary  wagon  to  the  western  vale.  Spenser. 

2.  To  cause  to  decrease  or  diminish.  [0J«.]  "You 
have  declined  his  means."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

He  knoweth  his  error,  but  will  not  seek  to  decline  it.    Burton. 

3.  To  put  or  turn  aside  ;  to  turn  off  or  away  from  ;  to 
refuse  to  undertake  or  comply  with  ;  to  reject ;  to  shun ; 


to  avoid  ;  as,  to  decline  an  offer  ;  to  decline  a  contest ; 
he  declined  any  participation  with  them. 
Could  I 
Decline  this  dreadful  hour  ?  Massinger, 

4.  (Gram.)  To  inflect,  or  rehearse  in  order  the  changes 
of  grammatical  form  of  ;  as,  to  decline  a  noun  or  an  ad- 
jective. 

'^^  Now  restricted  to  such  words  as  have  case  inflec- 
tions ;  but  formerly  it  was  applied  both  to  declension  and 
conjugation. 

After  the  iirst  declining  of  a  noun  and  a  verb.    Ascham. 

5.  To  run  through  from  first  to  last ;  to  repeat  like  a 
schoolboy  declining  a  noun.     [iS.]  Shak. 

De-Cllne'  (de-klin'),  n.   [F.  declin.   See  Decline,  v.  t.] 

1.  A  falling  oft' ;  a  tendency  to  a  worse  state  ;  diminu- 
tion or  decay ;  deterioration ;  also,  the  period  when  a  thing 
is  tending  toward  extinction  or  a  less  perfect  state ;  as, 
the  decline  of  life  ;  the  decline  of  strength  ;  the  decline 
of  virtue  and  religion. 

Their  fathers  lived  in  the  decline  of  literature.     Swift. 

2.  (Med.)  That  period  of  a  disorder  or  paroxysm  when 
the  symptoms  begin  to  abate  in  violence ;  as,  the  decline 
of  a  fever. 

3.  A  gradual  sinking  and  wasting  away  of  the  physical 
faculties ;  any  wasting  disease,  esp.  pulmonary  consump- 
tion ;  as,  to  die  of  a  decline.  Dunglison. 

Syn.  —  Decline,  Decay,  Consumption.  Decline  marks 
the  first  stage  in  a  downward  progress ;  decay  indicate  s 
the  second  stage,  and  denotes  a  tendency  to  ultimate  di- 
struction ;  consumption  marks  a  steady  decay  from  ao 
internal  exhaustion  of  strength.  The  health  may  expi  ■ 
rience  a  decline  from  various  causes  at  any  period  of  life  ; 
it  is  naturally  subject  to  decay  with  the  advance  of  ol  J 
age ;  consumption  may  take  place  at  almost  any  period  of 
life,  from  disease  which  wears  out  the  constitution.  In 
popular  language  decline  is  often  used  as  synonymous 
with  consumption.  By  a  gradual  decline,  states  and  com- 
munities lose  their  strength  and  vigor  ;  by  progressiva 
decay,  they  are  stripped  of  their  honor,  stability,  and 
greatness ;  by  a  consumption  of  their  resources  and  vital 
energy,  they  are  led  rapidly  on  to  a  completion  of  their 
existence. 

De-cUned'  (de-kllnd'),  a.    Declinate. 

De-Clin'er  (de-klin'er),  n.  He  who  declines  or  rejects. 
A  studious  decliner  of  honors.  Evelyn. 

Dec'U-nom'e-ter  (dek'li-nSm'e-ter),  n.  [Decline  + 
-meter. 2  (Physics)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
declination  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

De-clin'OUS  (de-kli'ntis),  a.    Declinate. 

De-cUv'1-tOUS  (-kliv'i-tiis),  )  a.     Descending   gradu- 

De-cU'VOUS  (de-kli'vQs),  j  ally ;  moderately  steep ; 
sloping  ;  downhill. 

De-cliv'l-ty  (de-kltv'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Declivities  (-tiz). 
[L.  declivitas,  fr.  declivis  sloping,  downhill ;  de  -\-  clivus 
a  slope,  a  hill ;  akin  to  clinare  to  incline :  cf.  F.  decli- 
vite.  See  Decline.]  1.  Deviation  from  a  horizontal 
line  ;  gradual  descent  of  surface  ;  inclination  downward ; 
slope ;  —  opposed  to  acclivity,  or  ascent ;  the  same  slope, 
considered  as  descending,  being  a  declivity,  which,  con- 
sidered as  ascending,  is  an  acclivity. 

2.  A  descending  surface  ;  a  sloping  place. 

Commodious  declivities  and  channels  for  the  passage  of  the 
waters.  Derliam. 

De-COCt'  (de-k5kt'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Decocted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decocting.]  [L.  decoctus,  p.  p.  of  deco- 
quere  to  boil  down ;  de  -f-  coguere  to  cook,  boil.  See 
Cook  to  decoct.]  1.  To  prepare  by  boiling  ;  to  digest 
in  hot  or  boiling  water  ;  to  extract  the  strength  or  flavor 
of  by  boiling  ;  to  make  an  infusion  of. 

2.  To  prepare  by  the  heat  of  the  stomach  for  assimi- 
lation ;  to  digest ;  to  concoct. 

3.  To  warm,  strengthen,  or  invigorate,  as  if  by  boiling. 
[B.]     "  Decoct  their  cold  blood."  Shak. 

De-COCt'i-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  boiled  oi 
digested. 

De-coc'tlon  (de-kSk'shun),  n.  [F.  decoction,  L.  de- 
coctio.}  1.  The  act  or  process  of  boiling  anything  in  a 
watery  fluid  to  extract  its  virtues. 

In  decoction  ...  it  either  purgeth  at  the  top  or  settleth  at  the 
bottom.  Bacon. 

2.  An  extract  got  from  a  body  by  boiling  it  in  water. 

If  the  plant  be  boiled  in  water,  the  strained  liquor  is  called 
the  decoction  of  the  plant.  Arhuthnot. 

In  pharmacy  decoction  is  opposed  to  infusion,  where  there  is 
merely  steeping.  Latham. 

De-COO'ture  (de-kok'tilr  ;  135),  m.     A  decoction,   [i?.] 

De-col'late  (de-kol'lat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Decol- 
lated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decollating.]  [L.  decollatus,  p. 
p.  of  decollare  to  behead ;  de  -J-  collum  neck.]  To  sever 
from  the  neck  ;  to  behead ;  to  decapitate. 

The  decollated  head  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.       Burke. 

De-COl'la-ted  (-la-tSd),  a.  (Zodl.)  Decapitated ;  worn 
or  cast  off  in  the  process  of  growth,  as  the  apex  of  cer- 
tain univalve  shells. 

De'COl-la'tlon  (de'kSl-la'shtin),  n.  [L.  decollatio  :  cf. 
F.  decollation.']  1.  The  act  of  beheading  or  state  of  one 
beheaded ;  — especially  used  of  the  execution  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist. 

2.  A  painting  representing  the  beheading  of  a  saint  or 
martyr,  esp.  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

II  D6'COVle-t6'  (dil'k51'le-ta'),  a.  [V.,  p.  p.  of  decolle- 
ter  to  bare  the  neck  and  slioulders  ;  de-  +  cotlet  collar,  f  r. 
L.  collum  neck.]  Leaving  the  neck  and  shoulders  un- 
covered ;  cut  low  in  the  neck,  or  low-necked,  as  a  dress. 

De-col'llng  (de-kSl'lTng),  n.    Beheading.     [jK.] 

By  a  speedy  dethroning  and  decnlling  of  the  king. 

Parliamcntanj  Histoid  (1G48). 

De-COl'or  (de-ktll'er),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  decolorer,  L.  de- 
colorare.    Cf.  Discolor.]   To  deprive  of  color  ;  to  bleach. 

De-COl'or-ant  (-ant),  n.  [Cf.  F.  decolorant,  p.  pr.]  A 
substance  which  removes  color,  or  bleaches. 

De-col'or-ate  (-tt),  a.  [L.  decoloratus,  p.  p.  of  deco- 
lorare.]     Deprived  of  color. 

De-col'or-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    To  decolor. 
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De-COl'or-a^tlon  (de-kul'er-a'shtin),  n.  [L.  decolora- 
tio:  cf.  F.  decoloration.']  The  removal  or  absence  of 
color.  Ferrand. 

De-col'or-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  color;  to 
whiten.     Turner.  —  De-col'or-i-za'tion  (-i-za'shiin),  n. 

De'com-plex'  (de'Itom-pleks'),  a.  [Pref.  de-  (intens.) 
+  complex.']  Repeatedly  compound ;  made  up  of  com- 
plex constituents. 

Oe'com-pos'a-ble  (de'liom-poz'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  resolved  into  constituent  elements. 

De'com-pose'  (-poz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Decom- 
posed (-pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decomposing.]  [Cf.  F. 
decomposer.  Cf.  Discompose.]  To  separate  the  constit- 
uent parts  of ;  to  resolve  into  original  elements  ;  to  set 
free  from  previously  e.xisting  forms  of  chemical  combi- 
nation ;  to  bring  to  dissolution ;  to  rot  or  decay. 

De'com-pose',  v.  i.  To  become  resolved  or  returned 
from  existing  combinations  ;  to  undergo  dissolution  ;  to 
decay ;  to  rot. 

De'com-posed'  (de'kom-pozd'),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Separated 
or  broken  up ;  —  said  of  tlie  crest  of  birds  when  the 
feathers  are  divergent. 

De^COm-pos'ite  (de'kom-poz'Tt),  a.  [Pref.  de-  (va.- 
tena.) -\- composite.]  1.  Compounded  more  than  once ; 
compounded  with  things  already  composite. 

2.  {Bot.)  See  Decompound,  «.,  2. 

De'COm-pos'ite,  n.    Anything  decompounded. 

Decomposites  of  three  metals  or  more.  Bacon. 

De-COm'po-Si'tlon  (de-kCm'po-ztsh'Qn),  n.  [Pref. 
de-  (in  sense  3  intensive)  -\-  composition :  cf.  F.  decom- 
position. Cf.  DisooMPOsiTioN.]  1.  The  act  or  process 
of  resolving  the  constituent  parts  of  a  compound  body 
or  substance  into  its  elementary  parts ;  separation  into 
constituent  parts  ;  analysis  ;  the  decay  or  dissolution 
consequent  on  the  removal  or  alteration  of  some  of  the 
ingre(fients  of  a  compound  ;  disintegration  ;  as,  the  de- 
composiiicn  of  wood,  rocks,  etc. 

2.  The  state  of  being  reduced  into  original  elements. 

3.  Repeated  composition ;  a  combination  of  com- 
pounds.    [Obs.] 

Decomposition  of  forces.  Same  as  Resolution  of  forces, 
under  Resolution.  —  Decomposition  of  light,  the  divisiou 
of  light  into  tlie  prismatic  colors. 

De'com-pound'  (de'kSm-pound'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p. 
Decompounded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decompounding.]  [Pref. 
de-  (intens.  in  sense  1)  -\-  compound,  v.  t.]  1.  To  com- 
pound or  mix  with  that  which  is  already  compound  ;  to 
compound  a  second  time. 

2.  To  reduce  to  constituent  parts  ;  to  decompose. 

It  divides  and  decompounds  objects  into  .  .  .  parts.     Hazlitt. 

De'com-pound',  a.  [Pref.  de-  (intens.)  -f-  compound, 
a.]  1.  Compound  of  what  is  already  compounded  ;  com- 
pounded a  second  time. 

2.  (Bot. )  Several  times  compounded  or 
divided,  as  a  leaf  or  stem ;  decomposite. 

De'com-pound',  n.    A  decomposite. 

De'com-pound'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capa- 
ble of  being  decompounded. 

J)e'con-cen'trate  (de'kSn-sen'trat  or 
de-kou'sSn-trat),  v.  t.  To  withdraw  from 
concentration  ;  to  decentralize.     [iJ.] 

De-con' cen-tra'tion  (-sen-tra'shOn),  m. 

Act  of  deconcentrattng.     [i?.] 

De'con-coct'  (de'kon-kSkf),  v.  t.  To 
decompose.     [iJ.]  Fuller. 

De-COn'se-crate  (de-kon'se-krat),  V.  t. 
To  deprive  of  sacredness ;  to  seciilarize.  —  De-COn'se- 
Cra'Uon  (-kra'shun),  n. 

Dec'0-ra-ment  (dSk'S-ra-ment),  n.  [L.  decoramen- 
lum.    See  Decorate,  v.  t.]    Ornament.    [Obs.]    Bailey. 

Dec'O-rate  (dek'o-rat),  v.t.  li)np.  &p.p.  Decokated 
(-ra'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decorating  (-ra'ting).]  [L. 
decoratus,  p.  p.  of  decorate,  fr.  decus  ornament ;  aldn  to 
decere  to  be  becoming.  See  Decent.]  To  deck  with 
that  which  is  becoming,  ornamental,  or  honorary ;  to 
adorn  ;  to  beautify ;  to  embellish ;  as,  to  decorate  the 
person ;  to  decorate  an  edifice ;  to  decorate  a  lawn  with 
flowers ;  to  decorate  the  mind  with  moral  beauties ;  to 
decorate  a  hero  with  honors. 

Her  fat  neck  was  ornamented  with  jewels,  rich  bracelets  dec- 
orated her  arms.  Thackeray. 

Syn.  —  To  adorn ;  embellish ;  ornament ;  beautify  ; 
grace.    See  Adorn. 

Decorated  style  (Arch.),  a  name  given  by  some  writers 
to  the  perfected  English  Gothic  architecture  :  it  may  be 
considered  as  having  flourished  from  about  A.  D.  1300  to 
A.  D.  1375. 

Dec'O-ra'tion  (dgk'o-ra'shiin),  n.  [LL.  decoratlo:  cf. 
F.  decoration.]  1.  The  act  of  adorning,  embellishing,  or 
honoring ;  ornamentation. 

2.  That  which  adorns,  enriches,  or  beautifies ;  some- 
thing added  by  way  of  embellishment ;  orna- 
ment. 

The  hall  was  celebrated  for  . . .  the  richness  of  its 
decoration.  MotJey. 

3.  Specifically,  any  mark  of  honor  to  be 
worn  upon  the  person,  as  a  medal,  cross,  or 
ribbon  of  an  order  of  knighthood,  bestowed 
for  services  in  war,  great  achievements  in  lit-     Deoora- 
erature,  art,  etc.  tion  (3). 

Decoration  Day,  a  day.  May  30,  appointed  for  decorating 
with  flowers  the  graves  of  the  Union  soldiers  and  sailors, 
who  fell  m  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States ;  Memorial 
Day.    [U.  S.] 

Dec'O-ra-tive  (dek'6-ra-tiv  or  -ra-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
decoratif.]     Suited  to  decorate  or  embellish ;  adorning. 

—  Dec'0-ra-tive-ness,  n. 

Decorative  art,  fine  art  which  has  for  its  end  ornamenta- 
tion, rather  than  the  representation  of  objects  or  events. 

Dec'O-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  decorateur.]  One 
who  decorates,  adorns,  or  embellishes ;  specifically,  an 
artisan  whose  Ijusiness  is  the  decoration  of  houses,  esp. 
their  interior  decoration. 


De-core'  (de-kor'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  decorer.  See  Deco- 
rate.]    To  decorate ;  to  beautify.     [06i.] 

To  decore  and  beautify  the  house  of  God.      E.  Hall. 

De-COre'ment  (-ment),  n.     Ornament.     [Obs.] 

De-CO'rous  (de-ko'rus  or  dek'o-rQs;  277),  a.    [L.  de- 

corus,  fr.  decor  comeliness,  beauty  ;  aldn  to  decere.    See 

Decent,  and  cf.  Decorum.]     Suitable  to  a  character,  or 

to  the  time,  place,  and  occasion  ;  marked  with  decorum  ; 

becoming ;   proper ;   seemly ;   befitting ;  as,   a  decorous 

speech ;  decorous  behavior ;  a  decorous  dress  for  a  judge. 

A  decorous  pretext  for  the  war.  Motley. 

—  De-co'rous-ly,  arfv.  —  De-c_o'rous-ness,  n. 

De-cor'ti-cate  (de-kSr'tl-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Decorticated  ;  p.  pr.  Ji  vb.  n.  Decorticatihs.]  [L.  de- 
corticatus,  p.  p.  of  decorticare  to  bark;  de  -\-  cortex 
bark.]  To  divest  of  the  bark,  husk,  or  exterior  coating ; 
to  husk  ;  to  peel ;  to  hull.  "  Great  barley  dried  and 
decorticated."  Arbuthnot. 

De-cor'ti-ca'tion  (-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  decorticatio :  ci. 
F.  decortication.]  The  act  of  stripping  off  tlie  bark,  rind, 
hull,  or  outer  coat. 

De-cor'tl-ca'tor  (de-k6r'tT-ka'ter),  n.  A  machine  for 
decorticating  wood,  hulling  grain,  etc. ;  also,  an  instru- 
ment for  removing  surplus  bark  or  moss  from  fruit  trees. 

De-CO'rum  (de-kyriim),  n.  [L.  decorum,  fr.  decorus. 
See  Decorous.]  Propriety  of  mamier  or  conduct ;  grace 
arising  from  suitableness  of  speech  and  behavior  to  one's 
own  character,  or  to  the  place  and  occasion ;  decency  of 
conduct ;  seernliuess ;  that  which  is  seemly  or  suitable. 

Negligent  of  tlie  duties  and  decorums  of  his  station.    Hallam. 
If  your  master 
Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell  him, 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
No  lesB  beg  than  a  kingdom.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Decorum,  Dignity.  Decorum,  in  accordance 
with  its  etjonology,  is  tliat  which  is  becomina  in  outward 
act  or  appearance  ;  as,  the  decorum  of  a  public  assembly. 
Dignity  springs  from  an  inward  elevation  of  soul  pro- 
ducing a  corresponding  effect  on  the  manners ;  as,  dig- 
nity of  personal  appearance. 

De-Coy'  (de-koi'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Decoyed  (-koid') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decoying.]  [Pref.  de-  -\-  coy  ;  orig.,  to 
quiet,  soothe,  caress,  entice.  See  Coy.]  To  lead  into 
danger  by  artifice ;  to  lure  into  a  net  or  snare  ;  to  en- 
trap ;  to  insnare ;  to  allure  ;  to  entice ;  as,  to  decoy  troops 
into  an  ambush ;  to  decoy  ducks  into  a  net. 

Did  to  a  lonely  cot  his  steps  decoy.  Thomson. 

E*en  while  fashion's  brightest  arts  decoy, 
Tlie  heart,  distrusting,  asks  if  this  be  joy.    Goldsmith. 

Syn.  —  To  entice ;  tempt ;  allure ;  lure.    See  Allure. 

De-COy',  n.  1.  Anything  intended  to  lead  into  a 
snare ;  a  lure  that  deceives  and  misleads  into  danger,  or 
into  the  power  of  an  enemy ;  a  bait. 

2.  A  fowl,  or  the  likeness  of  one,  used  by  sportsmen 
to  entice  other  fowl  into  a  net  or  within  shot. 

3.  A  place  into  which  wild  fowl,  esp.  ducks,  are  en- 
ticed in  order  to  take  or  shoot  them. 

4.  A  person  employed  by  officers  of  justice,  or  parties 
exposed  to  injury,  to  induce  a  suspected  person  to  com- 
mit an  offense  under  circumstances  that  will  lead  to  his 
detection. 

De-coy'-duck'  (-duk'),  n.    A  duck  used  to  lure  wild 

ducks  into  a  decoy ;  hence,  a  person  employed  to  lure 

others  into  danger.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

De-coy'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  decoys  another. 

De-coy'-man'  (-mSn'),  n. ;  pi.  Decoy-men  (-men).    A 

man  employed  in  decoying  wild  fowl. 

De-crease'  (de-kres'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Decreased 
(-kresf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decreasing.]  [OE.  decrecen, 
fr.  OF.  decreistre,  F.  decroitre,  or  from  the  OF.  noun 
(see  Decrease,  n.),  fr.  L.  decrescere  to  grow  less;  de  -{- 
crescere  to  grow.  See  Crescent,  and  cf.  Increase.]  To 
grow  less,  —  opposed  to  increase  ;  to  be  diminished  grad- 
ually, in  size,  degree,  number,  duration,  etc.,  or  in 
strength,  quality,  or  excellence  ;  as,  the  days  decrease  in 
length  from  June  to  December. 

He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.  John  iii.  30. 
Syn.  —  To  Decrease,  Diminish.  Things  usually  de- 
crease or  fall  oft  by  degrees,  and  from  within,  or  through 
some  cause  which  is  imperceptible ;  as,  the  flood  decreas- 
es ;  the  cold  decreases ;  their  affection  has  decreased. 
Things  commonly  diminish  or  are  diminished  by  an  influ- 
ence from  without,  or  one  which  is  apparent ;  as,  the  army 
was  diminished  by  disease ;  his  property  is  diminishing 
through  extravagance  ;  their  affection  has  diminished 
since  their  separation.  The  turn  of  thought,  however,  is 
often  such  that  these  words  may  be  interchanged. 

The  olive  leaf,  which  certainly  them  told 

The  flood  decreased.  Drayton. 

Crete's  ample  fields  diminish  to  our  eye  ; 

Before  the  Boreal  blasts  the  vessels  fly.  Pope. 

De-crease',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  grow  less  ;  to  diminish 
gradually  ;  as,  extravagance  decreases  one's  means. 

That  might  decrease  their  present  store.  Prior. 

De-crease',  n.     [OE.  decrees,  OF.  decreis.  It.  decreis- 
tre.  See  Decrease,  v.]  1.  A  becoming  less ;  gradual  dim- 
inution ;  decay  ;  as,  a  decrease  of  revenue  or  of  strength. 
2.  The  wane  of  the  moon.  Bacon. 

De-crease1ess,  a.    Suffering  no  decrease.     [iJ.] 
It  [the  river]  flows  and  flows,  and  yet  will  flow, 
Volume  decreaseless  to  the  final  hour.  A.  Seward. 

De-creas'ing,  a.  Becoming  less  and  less  ;  diminish- 
ing. —  De-creas'ing-ly,  adv. 

Decreasing  series  (Math.),  a  series  in  which  each  term  is 
numerically  smaller  than  the  preceding  term. 

De'cre-a'tlon  (de'lrre-a'shun),  n.  Destruction ;  —  op- 
posed to  creation.     [iJ.]  Cudworth. 

De-cree'  (dt-kre'),  n.  [OE.  decre,  F.  decret,  fr.  L. 
decretum,  neut.  of  decretus,  p.  p.  of  decernere  to  decide  ; 
de  -{-  cernere  to  decide.  See  Certain,  and  cf.  Decreet, 
Decretal.]  1.  An  order  from  one  having  authority, 
deciding  what  is  to  be  done  by  a  subordinate  ;  also,  a  de- 
termination by  one  having  power,  deciding  what  is  to  be 


done  or  to  take  place ;  edict ;   law ;  authoritative  rule ; 

decision.  "  The  decrees  of  Venice."  Shak. 

There  went  out  a  decree  from  Cfesar  Augustus  that  all  the 

world  should  be  taxed.  Luke  ii.  1. 

Poor  hand,  why  quiverest  thou  at  this  decree  f       Shak. 

2.  {Law)  (a)  A  decision,  order,  or  sentence,  given  in 
a  cause  by  a  court  of  equity  or  admiralty.  (J)  A  deter- 
mination or  judgment  of  an  umpire  on  a  case  submitted 
to  him.  Brande. 

3.  (Eccl.)  An  edict  or  law  made  by  a  council  for  reg- 
ulating any  business  within  their  jurisdiction  ;  as,  the 
decrees  of  ecclesiastical  councils. 

Syn. —Law;  regulation;  edict;  ordinance.   See  Law. 

De-cree'  (de-kre'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Decreed 
(-kred') ;  7>.pr.  &  1)6.  n.  Decreeing.]  1.  To  determine  ju- 
dicially liy  authority,  or  by  decree  ;  to  constitute  by  edict ; 
to  appoint  by  decree  or  law ;  to  determine  ;  to  order ; 
to  ordain  ;  as,  a  court  decrees  a  restoration  of  property. 

Thou  Shalt  also  decree  a  thing,  and  it  shall  be  established  unto 
thee.  Job  xxii.  28. 

2.  To  ordain  by  fate. 

De-cree',  v.  i.    To  make  decrees  ;  —  used  absolutely. 
Father  eternal !  thine  is  to  decree ; 
Mine,  both  in  heaven  and  earth  to  do  thy  will.    Milton, 

De-cree'a-'ble  (-i-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  decreed. 

De-cre'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  decrees.       J.  Goodwin. 

De-creet'  (de-kref),  n.  [Cf.  Decree.]  (^Scots  Law) 
The  final  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Session,  or  of  an  in- 
ferior court,  by  which  the  question  at  issue  is  decided. 

Dec're-ment  (dSk're-ment),  n.  [L.  decrementum,  fr. 
decrescere.  See  Decrease.]  1.  The  state  of  becoming 
gradually  less  ;  decrease ;  diminution  ;  waste  ;  loss. 

Twit  me  with  the  decrements  of  my  pendants.       Ford. 

Rocks,  mountains,  and  the  other  elevations  of  the  earth  suffer 
a  continual  decrement.  Woodward. 

2.  The  quantity  lost  by  gradual  diminution  or  waste ; 
—  opposed  to  increment. 

3.  ( Crystallog. )  A  name  given  by  Hauy  to  the  suc- 
cessive diminution  of  the  layers  of  molecules,  applied  to 
the  faces  of  the  primitive  form,  by  which  he  supposed 
the  secondary  forms  to  be  produced. 

4.  {3Iath.)  The  quantity  by  which  a  variable  is  dimin- 
ished. 

Equal  decrement  of  life,  (a)  The  decrease  of  life  in  a 
group  of  persons  in  which  the  assumed  law  of  mortality 
is  such  that  of  a  given  large  number  of  persons,  all  being 
now  of  the  same  age,  an  equal  number  shall  die  each 
consecutive  year,  (b)  The  decrease  of  life  in  a  group  of 
persons  in  which  the  assumed  law  of  mortality  is  such 
that  the  ratio  of  those  dying  in  a  year  to  those  living 
through  the  year  is  constant,  being  independent  of  the 
age  of  the  persons. 

De-crep'lt  (de-krSp'it),  a.  [L.  decrepitus,  perhaps 
orig.,  noised  out,  noiseless,  applied  to  old  people,  who 
creep  about  quietly  ;  de  -\-  crepare  to  make  a  noise,  rat- 
tle :  cf.  F.  decrepit.  See  Crepitate.]  Broken  down  with 
age  ;  wasted  and  enfeebled  by  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ; 
feeble ;  worn  out.  "Beggary  or  decrej5i:7  age."  Milton. 
Already  decrepit  with  premature  old  age.      Motley. 

11^°°  Sometimes  incorrectly  written  decrepid. 

De-crep'i-tate  (-I-tat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Decrepi- 
tated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decrepitating.]  [Cf.  F.  di- 
crepiter.]  To  roast  or  calcine  so  as  to  cause  a  crackling 
noise  ;  as,  to  decrepitate  salt. 

De-crep'i-tate,  v.  i.    To  crackle,  as  salt  in  roasting. 

De-crep'i-ta'tion  (-ta'shiln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  decrepila- 
iion.  ]  The  act  of  decrepitating  ;  a  crackling  noise,  such 
as  salt  makes  wlien  roasting. 

De-crep'it-ness  (-it^,  n.  Decrepitude.  [R.]  Barrow. 

De-crep'i-tude  (-T-tud),  n.  [Cf.  F.  decrepitude.]  The 
broken  state  produced  by  decay  and  the  infirmities  of 
age  ;  infirm  old  age. 

II  De'cres-cen'dO  (de'krgs-sen'do  ;  It.  da'kra-shan'do), 
a.&adv.    [It.]     (il/««.)  With  decreasing 
volume  of  sound ;  —  a  direction  to  per- 
formers, either  written  upon  the  staff  (ab- 
breviated Dec,  or  iJecrejc),  or  indicated    Decrescendo. 
by  the  sign. 

De-cres'cent  (de-kres'sent),  a.  [L.  decrescens,  p.  pr. 
of  decrescere.  See  Decrease.]  Becoming  less  by  grad- 
ual diminution ;  decreasing  ;  as,  a  decrescent  moon. 

De-cres'cent,  n.  {Her.)  A  crescent  with  the  horns 
directed  towards  the  sinister.  Cussans. 

De-cre'tal  (de-kre'tal),  a.  [L.  decretalis,  fr.  decre- 
tum. See  Decree.]  Appertaining  to  a  decree ;  con- 
taining a  decree ;  as,  a  decretal  epistle.  Ayliffe. 

De-cre'tal,  n.  [LL.  decretale,  neut.  of  L.  decretalis. 
See  Decretal,  a.]  1.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  An  authoritative  or- 
der or  decree ;  especially,  a  letter  of  the  pope,  determin- 
ing some  point  or  question  in  ecclesiastical  law.  The 
decretals  form  the  second  part  of  the  canon  law. 

2.  {Canon  Law)  The  collection  of  ecclesiastical  de- 
crees and  decisions  made,  by  order  of  Gregory  IX.,  in 
1234,  by  St.  Raymond  of  Pennafort. 

De-crete'  (de-kref),  n.  [L.  decretum.  See  Decree.] 
A  decree      [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

De-cre'tlon  (de-kre'shiin),  n.  [From  L.  decrescere, 
decretum.  See  Decrease.]  A  decrease.  [Obs.]  Pearson. 

De-cre'tist  (-tist),  n.  [LL.  decrelista,  fr.  decretum  : 
cf.  P.  decretiste.  See  Decree,  n.]  One  who  studies,  or 
professes  the  knowledge  of,  the  decretals. 

De-cre'tlve  (-tiv),  a.  [From  L.  decretum.  See  De- 
cree, n.]     Having  the  force  of  a  decree ;  determining. 

The  will  of  God  is  either  decretive  or  preceptive.    Bates. 

Dec're-tO'ri-al  (dek're-to'ri-al),  a.  Decretory ;  author- 
itative. Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dec're-tO-rl-ly  (dek're-to-rT-lJ?),  adv.  In  a  decretory 
or  definitive  manner  ;  by  decree. 

Dec're-tO-ry  (dek're-to-ry),  a.  [L.  decretorius,  from 
decretum.  See  Decree.]  1._ Established  by  a  decree; 
definitive ;  settled. 

The  decretont  rigors  of  a  condemning  sentence.    South. 

2.  Serving  to  determine ;  critical.  "  The  critical  or 
decretory  days."  Sir  T.  Browne. 
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De-creW  (de-kru'),  i;.  i.  [F.  dicrue,  n.,  decrease, 
and  deem,  p.  p.  of  decrotire.  See  Deoeease,  and  cf. 
icoEUE.]    To  decrease.     [OJs.]  Spenser. 

De-cn'al  (de-krl'al),  n.  [See  Decet.]  A  crying 
down ;  a  clamorous  censure ;  condemnation  by  censure. 

De-crl'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  decries. 

De-crown'  (de-kroun'),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  a  crown  ; 
to  discrown.     [iJ.]  Hakewill. 

De'crus-ta'Uon  (de'krfis-ta'shiln),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  de- 
erustalion.l    The  removal  of  a  crust. 

De-cry'  (de-kri'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.p.  Decried  (-krid') ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Deceyinq.]  [F.  decriei;  OF.  descrier ; 
pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  +  crier  to  cry.  See  Cky,  aud  cf. 
Descry.  ]  To  cry  down  ;  to  censure  as  faulty,  mean,  or 
worthless  ;  to  clamor  against ;  to  blame  clamorously ;  to 
discredit ;  to  disparage. 

For  small  errors  they  whole  plays  decry.       Dryden. 

Measures  which  are  extolled  by  one  half  of  the  kingdom  are 
naturally  decried  by  the  other.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  To  Decry,  Depreciate,  Detract,  Disparage. 
Decry  aud  deprecia/e  refer  to  the  estimation  of  a  thing,  tlie 
former  seeking  to  lower  its  value  by  clamorous  ceusure, 
the  latter  by  representing  it  asof  little  worth.  Detract  and 
disparage  also  refer  to  merit  or  value,  which  the  former 
assails  with  caviling,  insinuation,  etc.,  wliile  tlie  latter 
willfully  underrates  aud  seeks  to  degrade  it.  Men  decry 
their  rivals  and  depreciate  their  measures.  The  envious 
detract  from  the  merit  of  a  good  action,  and  disparage 
the  motives  of  him  who  perfonus  it. 

Dec'U-ba'tlon  (dSk'ti-ba'shun  or  de'ku-),  re.  [From 
L.  decubare  ;  de -\- cubare.  See  Decumbent.]  Act  of 
lying  domi ;  decumbenoe.     [06s.]  Evelyn. 

II  De-CU'bi-tUS  (de-ku'bl-ttis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  de  -\- 
cubare,  to  lie  down:  cf.  F.  decubitus.']  {3fed.)  An  atti- 
tude assumed  in  lying  down ;  as,  the  dorsal  decubitus. 

Dec'U-man  (dSk'iS-mon),  a.  [L.  decumanus  of  the 
tenth,  and  by  metonymy,  large,  fr.  decern  ten.]  Large  ; 
chief ;  —  applied  to  an  extraordinary  billow,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  every  tenth  in  order.  [2?.]  Also  used  sub- 
stantively. "  Such  rfecuma?!  billows."  Gauden.  "The 
baffled  decuman."    Zowell. 

De-cum'bence  (de-kum'bens),  )  n.    The  *aet  or  pos- 

De-cum'ben-cy  (-ben-sj^),         J      ture  of  lying  down. 
The  ancient  manner  of  decumbency.    Sir  T.  Broivne. 

De-cum'bent  (-beut),  a.    [L.  decumbens,  -eniis,  p.  pr. 
of  decumbere;  de  -\-  cumbere  (only  in  comp.),  cubare 
to  lie  down.]     1.  Lying  down ;  prostrate  ;  recumbent. 
The  decumbent  portraitiu-e  of  a  woman.        Ashniole. 

2.  {Boi.)  Reclining  on  the  ground,  as  if  too  weak  to 
stand,  and  tending  to  rise  at  the  summit  or  apex ;  as,  a 
decumbent  stem.  Gray. 

De-cum'bent-ly,  adv.    In  a  decumbent  posture. 

De-CUm^i-ture  (de-kum'bi-tiir ;  135),  re.  1.  Con- 
finement to  a  sick  bed,  or  time  of  taking  to  one's  bed 
from  sickness.  Boyle. 

2.  {Astrol.)  Aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  tak- 
ing to  one's  sick  bed,  by  which  the  prognostics  of  recov- 
ery or  death  were  made. 

Dec'U-ple  (dek'iJ-p'l),  a.  [F.  decuple,  L.  decuplus, 
fr.  decern  ten.]     Tenfold.     [iJ.] 

Dec'U-ple,  re.     A  number  ten  times  repeated.     [iJ.] 

Dec'U-ple,  v.  t.  [imp.  &j>.  p.  DECtrPLEO  (-p'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Decuplino  (-pling).]  To  make  tenfold ;  to 
multiply  by  ten.     [.ff.] 

De-CU'ri-on  (de-ku'rl-on),  re.  [L.  decurio,  decurionis, 
fr.  decuria  a  squad  of  ten,  fr.  decern  ten.]  (Rom.  Aniiq.) 
A  head  or  chief  over  ten ;  especially,  an  officer  who  com- 
manded a  division  of  ten  soldiers. 

De-cu'ri-on-ate  (-at),  re.  [L.  decurionatus,  fr.  de- 
curio.']   The  office  of  a  decurion. 

De-cur'rence  (de-kiir'rens),  n.  The  act  of  running 
down  ;  a  lapse,     [i?.]  Gauden. 

De-CUr'rent  (-rent),  a.  [L.  decurrens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
decurrere  to  run  down  ;  de  -f-  currere  to  run :  cf.  F.  decur- 
rent.]  (Boi.)  Extending  downward  ; 
—  said  of  a  leaf  whose  base  extends 
downward  and  forms  a  wing  along 
the  stem.  —  De-cur'rent-ly,  adv. 

De-cur'slon  (-kflr'shun),  re.  [L. 
decursio,  fr.  decurrere.  See  Decce- 
EENT.]  A  flowing  down ;  also,  a  hos- 
tile incursion.   \_Obs.]    Sir  M.  Hale. 

De-cur'slve  (-stv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  de- 
cursif.  See  Decueeent.]  Running 
down ;  decurrent. 

De-cur'sive-ly,  adv.  In  a  decur- 
sive  manner. 


Decurrent  Leaf. 


Decursively  piimate  (Boi./,  having  the  leaflets  decurrent, 
or  running  along  the  petiole ;  —  said  of  a  leaf. 

De-curt'  (de-kfjrf),  V.  t.  [L.  decurtare ;  de  +  cur- 
iare.]    To  cut  short ;  to  curtail.     [Obs.]  Bale. 

De'cur-ta'tion  (de'kur-ta'shfin),  re.  [L.  decurto.tio.] 
Act  of  cutting  short.     [Obs.] 

Dec'U-ry  (dSk'ii-rSr),  re.  ;  pi.  Decueies  (-riz).  [L.  de- 
curia,  fr.  decern  ten.]  A  set  or  squad  of  ten  men  under 
a  decurion.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

De-cas'sate  (de-kils'sat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
cussated; p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Decussating.]  [L.  decussa- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  decussare  to  cross  like  an  X,  fr.  decussis, 
(orig.  equiv.  to  decern  asses)  the  number  ten,  which  the 
Romans  represented  by  X.]  To  cross  at  an  acute  angle  ; 
to  cut  or  divide  in  the  form  of  X ;  to  intersect ;  —  said 
of  lines  in  geometrical  figures,  rays  of  light,  nerves,  etc. 

De-cus'sate  (-ktis'sat),  \a.     [L.    decussatus,  p.  p.] 

De-CUS'sa-ted  (-sa-tgd),  (      1.  Crossed  ;    intersected. 

2.  (Bot.)  Growing  in  pairs,  each  of  which  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  next  pair  above  or  below ;  as,  decussated 
leaves  or  branches. 

3.  (Rhet.)  Consisting  of  two  rising  and  two  falling 
clauses,  placed  in  alternate  opposition  to  each  other ;  as, 
a  decussated  period. 

De-CUS'sate-ly  (-sat-lj^),  adv.   In  a  decussate  manner. 

De'CUS-sa'tlon  (de'kus-sa'shUn),  re.     [L.  decussaiio.] 

Act  of  crossing  at  an  acute  angle,  or  state  of  being  thus 


Vessels  of  silver,  and  vessels  of  gold,  •  . 
David  did  dedicate  unto  the  Lord. 


crossed ;  an  intersection  in  the  form  of  an  X ;  as,  the 
decussation  of  lines,  rays,  nerves,  etc. 

De-CUS'sa-Uve  (de-kus'sa-tiv),  a.  Intersecting  at 
acute  angles.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-CUS'Sa-tive-ly,  adv.  Crosswise ;  in  the  form  of 
an  X.     "Anointed  deeussaiifeZj/."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De'cyl  (de'sil),  71.  [L.  decern  ten  -f-  -yl.}  (Chem.) 
A  hydrocarbon  radical,  CioH,i,  never  existing  alone,  but 
regarded  as  the  characteristic  constituent  of  a  number 
of  compounds  of  the  paraffin  series. 

De-cyl'lc  (de-sll'lk),  a.  (Chem.)  Allied  to,  or  con- 
taining, the  radical  decyl. 

De-dal'lan  (de-dal'yan),  a.    See  D^dalian. 

Ded'a-lous  (dSd'a^liis),  a.    See  D.edalous. 

II  De-dans'  (de-daN'),  n.  [F.]  (Court  Tennis)  A 
division,  at  one  end  of  a  tennis  court,  for  spectators. 

Dede  (ded),  a.    Dead.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

De-dec'O-rate  (de-dSk'6-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  dedecoratus, 
p.  p.  of  dedecorare  to  disgrace.  See  Decoeate.]-  To 
bring  to  shame  ;  to  disgrace.     [OJs.]  Bailey. 

De-dec'0-ra'tlon  (-ra'shuu),  re.  [L.  dedecoratio.]  Dis- 
grace ;  dishonor.     lObs.]  Bailey. 

De-dec'0-rous  (de-dgk'6-riis),  a.  [L.  dedecorus.  See 
Decoeous.]     Disgraceful ;  unbecoming,     [ii.]     Bailey. 

De'den-tl'tlon  (de'dSn-tlsh'iin),  n.  The  shedding  of 
teeth.     IE.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ded'1-cate  (dSd'i-kat),  p.  a,  [L.  dedicatus,  p.  p.  of 
dedicare  to  affirm,  to  dedicate ;  de  -f-  dicare  to  declare, 
dedicate ;  akin  to  dicere  to  say.  See  Diction/)  Dedica- 
ted ;  set  apart ;  devoted  ;  consecrated.  "  JJedicate  to 
nothing  temporal."  Shak. 

Syn.— Devoted  ;  consecrated;  addicted. 

Ded'i-cate  (dSd't-kat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dedica- 
ted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dedicating.]  1.  To  set  apart  and 
consecrate,  as  to  a  divinity,  or  for  sacred  uses ;  to  de- 
vote formally  and  solemnly ;  as,  to  dedicate  vessels, 
treasures,  a  temple,  or  a  church,  to  a  religious  use. 

,  which  also  king 

2  Sam.  viii.  10,  II. 

"We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final 

resting  place  for  those  wlio  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 

might  lave.  .  .  .  But  in  a  larger  sense  we  can  not  dedicate,  we 

can  not  consecrate,  we  can  not  hallow  this  ground.    A.  Lincoln. 

2.  To  devote,  set  apart,  or  give  up,  as  one's  self,  to  a 
duty  or  service. 

The  profession  of  a  soldier,  to  which  he  had  dedicated  him- 
self. Clarendon. 

3.  To  inscribe  or  address,  as  to  a  patron. 

He  compiled  ten  elegant  books,  and  dedicated  them  to  the 
Lord  Burgliley.  Feacham. 

Syn.  —  See  Addict. 

Ded'I-ca-tee'  (ded'i-k&-te'),  re.  One  to  whom  a  thing 
is  dedicated  ;  —  correlative  to  dedicator. 

Ded'l-ca'tion     (ded'i-ka'shiin),    re.      [L.    dedicatio."] 

1.'  The  act  of  setting  apart  or  consecrating  to  a  divine 
Being,  or  to  a  sacred  use,  often  with  religious  solem- 
nities ;  solemn  appropriation ;  as,  the  dedication  of  Sol- 
omon's temple. 

2.  A  devoting  or  setting  aside  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose ;  as,  a  dedication  of  lands  to  public  use. 

3.  An  address  to  a  patron  or  friend,  prefixed  to  a  book, 
testifying  respect,  and  often  recommending  the  work  to 
his  special  protection  and  favor. 

Ded'i-ca'tor  (dSd'i-ka'ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  dedicateur.] 
One  who  dedicates ;  more  especially,  one  who  inscribes  a 
book  to  the  favor  of  a  patron,  or  to  one  whom  he  desires 
to  compliment. 

Ded'l-ca-to'rl-al  (d6d'T-ka-to'rT-al),  a.    Dedicatory. 

Ded'1-ca-tO-ry  (dgdl-ka-tS-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dedica- 
toire.']  Constituting  or  serving  as  a  dedication ;  compli- 
mental.     "  Aa  e^i&tle  dedicatory."  Dryden. 

Ded'1-ca-tO-ry,   n.    Dedication,     [i?.]  Milton. 

II  Ded'1-mus  (dedt-mus),  n.  [L.  dedimus  we  have 
given,  fr.  dare  to  give.  So  called  because  the  writ  be- 
gan, Dedimus  potestatem,  etc.]  (Law)  A  writ  to  com- 
mission private  persons  to  do  some  act  in  place  of  a 
judge,  as  to  examine  a  witness,  etc.  Bouvier. 

De-dl'tlon  (de-dish'iin),  n.  [L.  deditio,  fr.  dedere  to 
give  away,  surrender  ;  de  -\-  dare  to  give.]  The  act  of 
yielding ;  surrender.     [iJ.]  Sir  31.  Hale. 

Ded'0-lent  (dgd'6-lent),  a.  [L.  dedolens,  p.  pr.  of 
dedolere  to  give  over  grieving  ;  de  -f-  dolere  to  grieve.] 
Feeling  no  compunction ;  apathetic,     [i?.]      Hallywell. 

De-duce'  (de-dus'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deduced 
(-dust');  p. pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deducing.]  [L.  deducere;  de 
+  ducere  to  lead,  draw.     See  Duke,  and  cf.  Deduct.] 

1.  To  lead  forth.     [A  Laiinisni] 

He  should  hither  deduce  a  colony.  Selden. 

2.  To  take  away ;  to  deduct ;  to  subtract ;  as,  to  de- 
duce a  part  from  the  whole.     [Obs.]  B.  jonson. 

3.  To  derive  or  draw ;  to  derive  by  logical  process  ;  to 
obtain  or  arrive  at  as  the  result  of  reasoning ;  to  gather, 
as  a  truth  or  opinion,  from  what  precedes  or  from  prem- 
ises ;  to  infer  ;  —  with  from,  ox  out  of. 

O  goddess,  say,  shall  I  deduce  my  rhymes 

From  tlie  dire  nation  in  its  early  times  ?  Pope. 

Reasoning  is  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  deducing  unknown 
truths  from  principles  already  known.  Locke. 

See  what  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  pedigree  which  deduces 
your  descent  from  kings  and  conquerors.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

De-duce'ment  (-ment),  n.  Inference  ;  deduction  ; 
thing  deduced.     [R.]   _  Dryden. 

De-dU'Ci-bil'i-ty  (-du'sT-hilt-tJ^),  n.     Deducibleiiess. 

De-du'cl-ble  (de-du'sT-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
deduced  or  inferred  ;  derivable  by  reasoning,  as  a  result 
or  consequence. 

All  properties  of  a  triangle  depend  on,  and  are  deducible  from, 
the  complex  idea  of  three  lines  including  a  space.  Locke. 

2.  Capable  of  being  brought  down.     [Obs.] 

As  if  God  [were]  deducible  to  human  imbecility. 

Slate  7Wnb  (IG-ig). 
De-dn'cl-ble-neSS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  deduci- 
ble ;  deducibility. 


De-du'cl-bly  (de-du'si-biy),  adv.    By  deduction. 

De-dU'cive  (-siv),  a.     That  deduces  ;  inferential. 

De-duct'  (de-diikt'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deducted  ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Deducting.]  [L.  deductus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
ducere to  deduct.  See  Deduce.]  1.  To  lead  forth  or 
out.     [Obs.'] 

A  people  deducted  out  of  the  city  of  Philippos.     Udall. 

2.  To  take  away,  separate,  or  remove,  in  numbering, 
estimating,  or  calculating ;  to  subtract ;  —  often  with 
from  or  out  of. 

Deduct  what  is  but  vanity,  or  dress.  Pope. 

Two  and  a  half  per  cent  should  be  deducted  out  of  the  pay  of 
the  foreign  troops.  £p.  Burnet. 

We  deduct  from  the  computation  of  our  years  that  part  of  our 
time  which  is  spent  in  .  .  .  infancy.  A'orris. 

3.  To  reduce ;  to  diminish.  [Obs.']  "  Do  not  deduct 
it  to  days."  Massinger. 

De-duct'i-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  de- 
ducted, taken  away,  or  withdrawn. 

Not  one  found  honestly  deductible 

From  any  use  that  pleased  him.      Mrs.  Browning, 

2.  Deducible ;  consequential. 

De-dUC'tlon  (de-duk'shun),  n.  [L.  deduciio :  cf. 
F.  deduction.]  1.  Act  or  process  of  deducing  or  infer- 
ring. 

The  deduction  of  one  language  from  another.    Johnson. 

This  process,  by  wliich  from  two  statements  we  deduce  a 
third,  is  called  deduction.  J.  E.  Seelen- 

2.  Act  of  deducting  or  taking  away ;  subtraction ;  49, 
the  deduction  of  the  subtrahend'from  the  minuend. 

3.  That  which  is  deduced  or  drawn  from  premises  I" 
a  process  of  reasoning ;  an  inference  ;  <i  conclusion. 

Make  fair  deductions  ;  see  to  what  they  mount.      Pope. 

4.  That  which  is  deducted ;  the  part  taken  away ; 
abatement ;  as,  a  deduction  from  the  yearly  rent. 

Syn.  —  See  Induction. 

De-duct'lve  (de-diik'ttv),  a.  [Cf.  L.  deductivus  df  • 
rivative.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  deduction ;  capable  of  be- 
ing deduced  from  premises  ;  deducible. 

All  knowledge  of  causes  is  deductive.         Glanvill. 

Notions  and  ideas  .  .  .  used  in  a  deductive  process.    WTtewell. 

De-duct'ive-ly,  adv.  By  deduction ;  by  way  of  infer- 
ence ;  by  consequence.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

llDe-duc'tor  (de-duk'ter),TO.  [L.,  a  guide.  See  De- 
duce.]   (Zo'dl.)  The  pilot  whale  or  blackfish. 

De-dult'  (de-dwTf),  n.  [F.  deduit.  Cf.  Deduct.] 
Delight;  pleasure.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

De-dU'pU-ca'tlon  (de-dii'pli-ka'shun),  n.  [Pref.  de- 
-f-  duplication.]  (Biol.)  The  division  of  that  which 
is  morphologically  one  organ  into  two  or  more,  as  the 
division  of  an  organ  of  a  plant  into  a  pair  or  cluster. 

Deed  (ded),  a.    Dead.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

Deed,  n.  [AS.  died  ;  akin  to  OS.  dad,  D.  &  Dan.  daad, 
Cr.  that,  Sw.  dad,  Goth,  deds  ;  fr.  the  root  of  do.  See  Do, 
v.  t,]  1.  That  which  is  done  or  effected  by  a  responsi- 
ble agent ;  an  act ;  an  action ;  a  thing  done ;  —  a  word  of 
extensive  application,  including  whatever  is  done,  good 
or  bad,  great  or  small. 

And  Joseph  said  to  them.  What  deed  is  this  which  ye  have 

done  ?  Gen.  xliv.  15. 

We  receive  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds.    Luke  xxiii.  41. 

Would  serve  his  kind  in  deed  and  word.     Tennyson, 

2.  Illustrious  act ;  achievement;  exploit.  "Knightly 
deeds."  Spenser. 

Whose  deeds  some  nobler  poem  shall  adorn.    Dryden, 

3.  Power  of  action ;  agency  ;  efficiency.    [Obs.] 

To  be,  both  will  and  deed,  created  free.         Milton. 

4.  Fact ;  reality  ;  — whence  we  have  indeed. 

5.  (Law)  A  sealed  instrument  in  writing,  on  paper  or 
parchment,  duly  executed  and  delivered,  containing 
some  transfer,  bargain,  or  contract. 

^W^  The  term  is  generally  applied  to  conveyances  of 
realestate,  and  it  is  the  prevailing  doctrine  that  a  deed 
must  be  signed  as  well  as  sealed,  though  at  common  law 
signing  was  formerly  not  necessary. 

Blank  deed,  a  printed  form  containing  the  customary 
legal  phraseology,  with  blank  spaces  for  writing  in  names, 
dates,  boundaries,  etc. 

6.  Performance  ;  —  followed  by  o/.    [Obs.]         Shak. 
In  deed,  in  fact ;  in  truth ;  verily.    See  Indeed. 
Deed,  V.  t.    To  convey  or  transfer  by  deed;  as,  ho 

deeded  aU  his  estate  to  his  eldest  son.     [Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Deed'ful  (-f ul),  a.  Full  of  deeds  or  exploits  ;  active ; 
stirring.     [R.]     "  A.  deedfulliie."  Tennyson. 

Deed'less,  a.  Not  performing,  or  not  having  per- 
formed, deeds  or  exploits ;  mactive. 

Deedless  in  his  tongue.  Shak. 

Deed'  poll' (ded' pol').  (iaw)  A  deed  of  one  part,  or 
executed  by  only  one  party,  and  distinguished  from  an 
indenture  by  having  the  edge  of  the  parchment  or  paper 
cut  even,  or  p>olled  as  it  was  anciently  termed,  instead 
of  being  indented.  Burrill. 

Deed'y  (-y),  a.    Industrious  ;  active.    [R.]     Cowper. 

Deem  (dera),  v.  t.  [iinp.  &  p.  p.  Deemed  (demd) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Deeming.]  [OE.  derneh  to  judge,  con- 
demn, AS.  deman,  fr.  dom  doom ;  akin  to  OFries.  dema, 
OS.  adomian,  D.  doemen,  OHG.  iuommen,  Icel.  drema, 
Sw.  d'omma,  Dan.  d'dmme,  Goth,  domjan.  See  Doom,  ^^., 
and  cf .  Doom,  v.]  1.  To  decide  ;  to  judge  ;  to  sentence  ; 
to  condemn.     [Obs.] 

Claudius  .  .  .  Was  denied  for  to  hang  upon  a  tree.    Cliaucer. 

2.  To  account ;  to  esteem  ;  to  think ;  to  judge ;  to 
hold  in  opinion  ;  to  regard. 

For  never  can  I  deem  him  less  than  god.      Dryden. 

Deem,  v,  i.  1.  To  be  of  opinion;  to  think;  to  esti- 
mate ;  to  opine  ;  to  suppose. 

And  deeme$t  thou  ns  those  who  pore, 

Witli  aged  eyes,  short  way  before  ?  Emorsoru 

2.  To  pass  judgment.     [06s.]  Spenser, 

Deem,  n.     Opinion ;  judgment.     [Obs.]  Shak, 
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Deem'Ster  (dem'ster),  n.  \_Deem  -\-  -ster  ;  i.  e.,  doom- 
ster.  Cf.  Demjsteb.]  A  judge  in  the  Isle  of  Man  who 
decides  controversies  without  process.  Cowell. 

Deep  (dep),  a.  [Comj^ar.  Deeper  (-er) ;  ra^eW.  Deep- 
est (-Sst).]  [OE.  dep,  deop,  AS.  dedp  ;  akin  to  D.  diep, 
Q.  tie/,  Icel.  djupr,  Sw.  diup,  Dan.  dyb,  Goth,  diups  ;  fr. 
the  root  of  E.  dip,  dive.  See  Dip,  Dive.]  1.  Extending 
far  below  the  surface  ;  of  great  perpendicular  dimension 
(measured  from  the  surface  dovrnward,  and  distinguished 
from  high,  which  is  measured  upward) ;  far  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  having  a  certain  depth  ;  as,  a  deep  sea. 

The  water  where  the  brook  is  deep.  Slitik. 

2.  Extending  far  back  from  the  front  or  outer  part ; 
of  great  horizontal  dimension  (measured  backward  from 
the  front  or  nearer  part,  mouth,  etc.) ;  as,  a  deep  cave  or 
recess  or  wound;  a  gallery  ten  seats  deep;  a  company 
of  soldiers  six  files  deep. 

Shadowing  squadrons  deep.  Milton. 

Saie\y  in  harbor 
Ib  the  king's  ship  in  the  deep  nook.  Shak. 

3.  Low  in  situation ;  lying  far  below  the  general  sur- 
face ;  as,  a  deep  valley. 

4.  Hard  to  penetrate  or  comprehend ;  profound,  -;-  op- 
posed to  shallow  or  superficial ;  intricate ;  mysterious  ; 
not  obvious ;  obscure ;  as,  a  deep  subject  or  plot. 

Speculations  high  or  deep.  Milton. 

A  question  deep  almost  as  the  mystery  of  life.    De  Quince!/. 

O  Lord, . . .  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep.    Fs.  xcii.  5. 

5.  Of  penetrating  or  far-reaching  intellect ;  not  super- 
ficial ;  thoroughly  skilled  ;  sagacious  ;  cunning. 

Deep  clerks  she  dumbs.  Shak. 

9.  Profound ;  thorough  ;  complete  ;  unmixed  ;  intense ; 
heavy  ;  heartfelt ;  as,  deep  distress  ;  deep  melancholy  ; 
deep  horror.  ^' Beep  despair."  3Iilton.  "  i)eej5  silence. " 
Milton.  "  Deep  sleep."  Gen.  n.21.  "Z>ee^er  darkness." 
Mode.    "Their  deep  poverty."    2  Cor.  viii.  2. 

An  attitude  of  deep  respect.  Motley. 

7.  Strongly  colored  ;  dark ;  intense ;  not  light  or  thin  ; 
as,  deep  blue  or  crimson. 

8.  Of  low  tone  ;  full-toned  ;  not  high  or  sharp ;  grave  ; 
heavy.    "  The  rfee^)  thunder. "  Byron. 

The  bass  of  heaven's  deep  organ.  Milton. 

9.  Muddy ;  boggy ;  sandy ;  —  said  of  roads.     Chaucer. 

The  ways  in  that  vale  were  very  deep.  Clarendon. 
A  deep  line  of  operations  (Military),  a  long  line.  —  Deep 
mourning  (Costume),  mourning  complete  and  strongly 
marked,  the  garments  being  not  only  all  black,  but  also 
composed  of  lusterless  materials  and  of  such  fasliion  as  is 
identified  with  mourning  garments. 

Deep,  adv.  To  a  great  depth  ;  with  depth ;  far  down ; 
profoundly ;  deeply. 

i)cep-versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself.    Milton. 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.  Pope. 

1^°"  Beep,  in  its  usual  adverbial  senses,  is  often  pre- 
fixed to  an  adjective;  as,  rfeen-chested,  deep-cut,  deep- 
seated,  deep-toned,  deep-voiced,  "  deep-uddered  kine." 

Deep,  n.  1.  That  which  is  deep,  especially  deep  wa- 
ter, as  the  sea  or  ocean ;  an  abyss ;  a  great  depth. 

Courage  from  the  deeps  of  knowledge  springs.     Cowley. 
The  hollow  deep  of  hell  resounded.  Milton. 

Blue  Neptune  storms,  the  bellowing  deeps  resound.    Pope. 
2.  That  which  is  profound,  not  easily  fathomed,  or  in- 
comprehensible ;  a  moral  or  spiritual  depth  or  abyss. 

Thy  judgments  are  a  great  deep.     Ps.  xxxvi.  6. 
Deop  of  night,  the  most  quiet  or  profound  part  of  night ; 
dead  of  night. 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk.  Shak. 

Deep'en  (dep"n),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deepened  (-'nd) ; 

p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deepening.]    1.  To  make  deep  or  deeper ; 

to  increase  the  depth  of ;  to  sink  lower ;  as,  to  deepen  a 

well  or  a  channel. 

It  would  .  ,  .  deepen  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.    Addison. 

2.  To  make  darker  or  more  intense ;  to  darken ;  as, 
the  event  deepened  the  prevailing  gloom. 

You  must  deepen  your  colors.  Peacham. 

3.  To  make  more  poignant  or  affecting ;  to  increase  in 
degree  ;  as,  to  deepen  grief  or  sorrow. 

4.  To  make  more  grave  or  low  in  tone ;  as,  to  deepen 
the  tones  of  an  organ. 

Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods.  Pope. 

Deep'en,  v.  i.  To  become  deeper ;  as,  the  water 
deepens  at  every  cast  of  the  lead ;  the  plot  deepens. 

His  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun.        Byron. 

Deep'-Iet'  (-fSf ),  a.  Deeply  fetched  or  drawn.  iObs.'] 
" Deep-fet  groans."  Shak. 

Deep'-lald'  (-lad'),  a.  Laid  deeply;  formed  with 
cunning  and  sagacity ;  as,  deep-laid  plans. 

Deeply,  adv.  1.  At  or  to  a  great  depth  ;  far  below 
the  surface  ;  as,  to  sink  deeply. 

2.  Profoundly ;  thoroughly ;  not  superficially  ;  in  a 
high  degree  ;  intensely  ;  as,  deeply  skilled  in  ethics. 

He  had  deeply  offended  both  his  nobles  and  people.    Bacon. 
He  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit.  Mark  viii.  12. 

3.  Very  ;  with  a  tendency  to  darkness  of  color. 

The  deeply  red  juice  of  buckthorn  berries.         BoyU. 

4.  Gravely ;  with  low  or  deep  tone  ;  as,  a  deeply  toned 
instrument. 

6.  With  profound  skiU ;  with  art  or  intricacy  ;  as,  a 
deeply  laid  plot  or  intrigue. 

Deep'-mouthed'  (-mouthd'),  a.  Having  a  loud  and 
sonorous  voice.     ^^  Beep-mouthed  dogs."  Bn/den. 

Deep'ness,  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  deep, 
profound,  mysterious,  secretive,  etc. ;  depth ;  profundity ; 
—  opposed  to  shallowness. 

Because  they  had  no  deepness  of  earth.    Matt.  xiii.  5. 

2.  Craft;  insidiousness.     [i2.]  J.  Gregory. 

Deep'-read'  (-rSd'),  a.  Profoundly  book-learned. 
"  Great  writers  and  deep-read  men."  L^ Estrange. 

Deep'-sea'  (-seO,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  deeper 


Deer. 

Head  of  European  Stag 
(Ceri'its  elaphtis). 


parts  of  the  sea ;  as,  a  deep-sea  line  (f.  e.,  a  line  to  take 
soundings  at  a  great  depth) ;  deep-sea  lead ;  deep-sea 
soundings,  explorations,  etc. 

Deep'-walst'ed  (dep'wast'Sd),  a.  {Naut.)  Having  a 
deep  waist,  as  when,  in  a  ship,  the  poop  and  forecastle 
are  much  elevated  above  the  deck. 

Deer  (der),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [OE.  der,  dear,  animal,  wUd 
animal,  AS.  dedr ;  akin  to  D.  dier,  OFries.  diar,  G.  thier, 
tier,  Icel.  dpr,  Dan.  dyr,  Sw.  djur,  Goth,  dius;  of  un- 
known origm.  V71.]  1.  Any  animal ;  especially,  a 
wild  animal.     [_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer.  Shak. 

The  camel,  that  great  deer.    Lindisfame  MS. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  ruminant  of 
the  genus  Cervus,  of  many 
species,  and  of  related  gen- 
era of  the  family  Cervidx. 
The  males,  and  in  some 
species  the  females,  have 
solid  antlers,  often  much 
branched,  which  are  shed 
annually.  Their  flesh,  for 
which  they  are  hunted,  is 
called  venison. 

(5^°*  The  deer  hunted  in 
Enpand  is  Cervus  elaphus, 
called  also  stag  or  red  deer  ; 
the  fallow  deer  is  C.  dama  ; 
the  common  American  deer 
is  C.  Virginlarnts  ;  the  black- 
tailed  deer  of  Western  North 
America  is  C.  Columbia- 
nus ;  and  the  mule  deer  of 
the  same  region  is  C.  ma- 
crotis.  See  Axis,  Fallow 
deee,Mdle  deek,Reindeee. 

d^"  Deer  is  much  used  adjectively,  or  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compound ;  as,  deerkiller,  rfeerslayer,  deerslaymg, 
deer  huntmg,  deer  stealing,  deerlike,  etc. 

Deer  mouse  (Zool.),  the  white-footed  mouse  (Hesperomys 
leucopus)  of  America.  —  Small  deer,  petty  game,  not  worth 
pursuing  ;  —  used  metaphorically.  (See  citation  from 
Shakespeare  under  the  first  definition,  above.)  "Minor 
critics  .  .  .  can  find  leisure  for  the  chase  of  such  small 
deer."    G.  P.  Marsh. 

Deer'ber'ry  (-bSr'ry),  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrub  of  the  blue- 
berry group  ( Vaccinium  stamineum) ;  also,  its  bitter, 
greenish  white  berry ;  —  called  also  squaw  huckleberry. 

Deer'grass'  (-gras'),  n.  {Bot.)  An  American  genus 
(Ehexia)  of  perennial  herbs,  with  opposite  leaves,  and 
showy  flowers  (usually  bright  purple),  with  four  petals 
and  eight  stamens,  —  the  only  genus  of  the  order 
Melastomacese  inhabiting  a  temperate  clime. 

Deerliound'  (-hound'),   n.      (Zool.)  One   of  a  large 
and   fleet  breed  of  hounds  used  in 
hunting  deer  ;  a  staghound. 

Deerlet  (der'let),  n.  [Beer -\- -lei."] 
(Zool.)  A  chevTOtain.  See  Kanchil, 
and  Napu. 

Deer'-neck'  (-ngk'),  n.  A  deerUke, 
or  thin,  ill-formed  neck, 
as  of  a  horse. 

Deer'skln'  (-skTn'), 
re.  The  skin  of  a  deer, 
or  the  leather  which 
is  made  from  it.  Sah- 
luyt.    Longfellow. 

Deer'stalk'er  (-stak'- 

er),  n.     One  who  prac- 
tices deerstalking. 
Deer'stalk'ing,    n. 

The  hunting  of  deer  on 
foot,  by  stealing  upon 
them  unawares. 

Deer's'-tonene' 

(derz'tiing'),  re.    (Bot.) 

A  plant  {lAatris  odora- 

tissima)  whose    fleshy  Deerhound. 

leaves  give  out  a  fragrance  compared  to  vanilla.      Wood. 

Dees  (des),  re.  pi.    Dice.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Dees,  re.     A  dais.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

IIDe-e'SlS  (de-e'sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Seijo-ts  suppli- 
cation.] (Bhet.)  An  invocation  of,  or  address  to,  the 
Supreme  Being. 

De'ess  (de'gs),  TO.  [E.  deesse,  fem.  of  dieu  god.] 
A  goddess.     [OJs.]  Croft. 

II  Deev  (dev),  re.     (Hind.  &  Pers.  Myth.)    See  Dev. 

De-face' (de-fas'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Defaced  (-fast') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Defacing.]  [OE.  defacen  to  disfigure, 
efface,  OF.  desfacier  ;  L.  dis-  -\-  fades  face.  See  Face, 
and  cf .  Efface.]  1.  To  destroy  or  mar  the  face  or  exter- 
nal appearance  of ;  to  disfigure  ;  to  injure,  spoil,  or  mar, 
by  effacing  or  obliterating  important  features  or  portions 
of  ;  as,  to  deface  a  monument ;  to  deface  an  edifice  ;  to 
deface  writing ;  to  deface  a  note,  deed,  or  bond  ;  to  de- 
face a  record.  "  This  high  face  defaced."  Emerson. 
So  by  false  learning  is  good  sense  defaced.         Pope. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  defaire.']    To  destroy ;  to  make  null.   [Obs.l 

[Profane  scoffing]  doth  .  .  .  deface  the  reverence  of  religion. 

Bacon. 
For  all  his  power  was  utterly  d^aste  [defaced^    Spenser. 

Syn.  —  See  Efface. 

De-face'ment  (de-fas'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  defa- 
cing, or  the  condition  of  being  defaced ;  injury  to  the 
surface  or  exterior  ;  obliteration. 

2.  That  which  mars  or  disfigures.  Bacon. 

De-fa'oer  (de-fa'ser),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  de- 
faces or  disfigures. 

II  De'  fac'tO  (de'  fSk'to).  [L.]  Actually ;  in  fact ;  in 
reality ;  as,  a  king  de  facto,  —  distinguished  from  a  king 
de  jure,  or  by  right. 

De-fall'  (de-fal'),  V.  t.  [F.  defaillir  to  fail;  pref.  de- 
(L.  de)  -\-  faillir.  See  Fail,  and  cf.  Defaitlt.]  To 
cause  to  fail.     [Obs.'} 


De-fall'ance  (de-fal'ans),  re.  [F.  defaillance.']  Fail- 
ure ;  miscarriage.     [Obs.} 

Possibility  of  defailance  in  degree  or  continuance.    Comber. 

De-fail'ure  (-'at),  n.    Failure.     [Obs.}  Barrow. 

De-fal'cate  (de-fSl'kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Defal- 
cated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Defalcating.]  [LL.  defalcatus, 
p.  p.  of  defalcare  to  deduct,  orig.,  to  cut  off  with  a  sickle  ; 
L.  de  -\-  falx,  falcis,  a  sickle.  See  "Falchion.]  To  cut 
off ;  to  take  away  or  deduct  a  part  of ;  —  used  chiefly  of 
money,  accounts,  rents,  income,  etc. 

To  show  what  may  be  practicably  and  safely  defalcated  from 
them  [the  estimates].  Burke, 

De-fal'cate,  v.  i.  To  commit  defalcation ;  to  embez- 
zle money  held  in  trust.  "  Some  partner  defalcating,  or 
the  like."  Carlyle. 

De'fal-ca'tion  (de'fSl-ka'shun  or  dgf'Sl-),  re.  [LL. 
defalcaiio :  cf.  F.  defalcation.']  1.  A  lopping  off ;  a 
diminution  ;  abatement ;  deficit.  Specifically :  Reduction 
of  a  claim  by  deducting  a  counterclaim  ;  set-off.   Abbott. 

2.  That  wliich  is  lopped  off,  diminished,  or  abated. 

3.  An  abstraction  of  money,  etc.,  by  an  officer  or  agent 
having  it  in  trust ;  an  embezzlement. 

Def'al-ca'tor  (dSf'Sl-ka'ter),  re.  A  defaulter  or  em- 
bezzler.    [Modernl 

De-falk'  (de-fSlk'),  V.  t.  [F.  defalquer.  See  Defal- 
cate.]    To  lop  oft' ;  to  abate.     [Obs.]  B.Jonson. 

Det'a-ma'tion  (dgf'a-ma'shtin),  re.  [OE.  diffama- 
cioun,  F.  diffamation.  See  Defame.]  Act  of  injuring 
another's  reputation  by  any  slanderous  communication, 
written  or  oral ;  the  wrong  of  maliciously  injuring  the 
good  name  of  another  ;  slander  ;  detraction ;  calumny  ; 
aspersion. 

(11^"  In  modern  usage,  written  defamation  bears  the 
title  of  libel,  and  oral  defamation  that  of  slander.  Burrill. 

De-fam'a-tO-ry  (de-f5m'4-t6-rj^),  a.  Containing  defa- 
mation ;  injurious  to  reputation ;  calumnious  ;  slander- 
ous ;  as,  defamatory  words ;  defamatory  writings. 

De-fame'  (de-fam'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Defamed 
(-famd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Defaming.]  [OE.  defamen, 
diffamen,  from  F.  diffamer,  or  OP.  perh.  defamer,  fr.  L. 
diffamare  (cf.  defamutus  infamous) ;  dis-  (^n  this  word 
confused  with  de)  -\-  fam  a  a  report.  See  Fame.]  1.  To 
harm  or  destroy  the  good  fame  or  reputation  of  ;  to  dis- 
grace ;  especiaUy,  to  speak  evil  of  maliciously ;  to  dis- 
honor by  slanderous  reports  ;  to  calumniate  ;  to  asperse. 

2.  To  render  infamous ;  to  bring  into  disrepute. 

My  guilt  thy  growing  virtues  did  defame; 

My  blackness  blotted  thy  unblemisn'd  name.     Dryden. 

3.  To  charge ;  to  accuse,     [i?.] 

Kebecca  is  .  .  .  defam&d  of  sorcery  practiced  on  the  person  of 
a  noble  knight.  Sir  w.  Scott. 

Syn.  —  To  asperse  ;  slander  ;  calumniate;  vilify.  See 
Aspebse. 

De-fame',  n.    Dishonor.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

De-fam'er  (de-fam'er),  re.  One  who  defames ;  a  slan- 
derer ;  a  detractor ;  a  calumniator. 

De-fam'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  defamatory  manner. 

Def'a-mous  (def'a-miis),  a.    Defamatory.     [Obs.] 

De-fat'i-ga-ble  (de-fSt'I-ga-b'l),  a.  [See  Defatioatb.] 
Capable  of  being  wearied  or  tired  out.    [J?.]       Glanvill. 

De-fat'i-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  defaligatus,  p.  p.  of 
defatigare  ;  de -\- fatigare  to  vreaTy.  See  Fatigue.]  To 
weary  or  tire  out ;  to  fatigue.     [JR.]         Sir  T.  Herbert. 

De-fat'1-ga'tion  (-ga'shiSn),  re.  [L.  defatigatio.l 
Weariness ;  fatigue,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

De-fault'  (de-falf),  n.  [OE.  defaute,  OF.  defaute, 
defalte,  fem.,  F.  defaut,  masc,  LL.  defalta,  fr.  a  verb 
meaning,  to  be  deficient,  to  want,  fail,  fr.  L.  de  -{-fallere 
to  deceive.  See  Fault.]  1.  A  failing  or  failure ;  omis- 
sion of  that  which  ought  to  be  done  ;  neglect  to  do  what 
duty  or  law  requires ;  as,  this  evil  has  happened  through 
the  governor's  default. 

2.  Fault ;  offense ;  ill  deed ;  wrong  act ;  failure  in  vir- 
tue or  wisdom. 

And  pardon  craved  for  his  so  rash  default.     Spenser. 
Regardless  of  our  merit  or  default.  Pope. 

3.  (Law)  A  neglect  of,  or  failure  to  take,  some  step 
necessary  to  secure  the  benefit  of  law,  as  a  failure  to  ap- 
pear in  court  at  a  day  assigned,  especially  of  the  defend- 
ant in  a  suit  when  called  to  make  answer ;  also  of  jurors, 
witnesses,  etc. 

In  default  of,  in  case  of  failure  or  lack  of. 

Cooks  could  make  artificial  birds  and  fishes  in  default  of  the 
real  ones.  Arbuthnot'. 

—  To  suffer  a  default  (Law),  to  permit  an  action  to  be 
called  without  appearing  to  answer. 

De-fault',  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Defaulted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Defaultino.]     1.  To  fail  in  duty  ;  to  offend. 

That  he  gainst  courtesy  so  foully  did  default.    Spenser. 

2.  To  fail  in  fulfilling  a  contract,  agreement,  or  duty. 

3.  To  fail  to  appear  in  court ;  to  let  a  case  go  by  de- 
fault. 

De-fault',  V.  i.     1.  To  fail  to  perform  or  pay ;  to  be 
guilty  of  neglect  of ;  to  omit ;  as,  to  default  a  dividend. 
What  they  have  defaulted  towards  him  as  no  king.    Milton. 

2.  (Law)  To  call  a  defendant  or  other  party  whose 
duty  it  is  to  be  present  in  court,  and  make  entry  of  his 
default,  if  he  fails  to  appear ;  to  enter  a  default  against. 

3.  To  leave  out  of  account ;  to  omit.     [Obs.] 

Defaulting  unnecessary  and  partial  discourses.    Hales. 

De-fault'er  (de-falfer),  re.  1.  One  who  makes  de- 
fault ;  one  who  fails  to  appear  in  court  when  called. 

2.  One  who  fails  to  perform  a  duty ;  a  delinquent ; 
particularly,  one  who  fails  to  account  for  public  money 
intrusted  to  his  care ;  a  peculator  ;  a  defalcator. 

De-fea'sance  (de-fe'zans),  re.  [OF.  defesance,  fr.  de- 
fesant,  F.  defaisant,  p.  pr.  of  defaire,  F.  difaire,  to  undo. 
See  Defeat.]     1.  A  defeat ;  an  overthrow.     [Obs.] 

After  his  foes'  defeasance.  Spenser. 

2.  A  rendering  null  or  void. 

3.  (Law)  A  condition,  relating  to  a  deed,  which  being 
performed,  the  deed  is  defeated  or  rendered  void ;  or  a 
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collateral  deed,  made  at  the  same  time  with  a  feoffment, 
or  other  conveyance,  containing  conditions,  on  the  per- 
formance of  which  the  estate  then  created  may  be  de- 
feated. 

11^°"  Mortgages  were  usually  made  in  this  manner  in 
former  times,  but  the  modem  practice  is  to  include  the 
conveyance  and  the  defeasance  m  the  same  deed. 

De-fea'sanced  (de-fe'zanst),  a.  (Law)  Liable  to  de- 
feasance ;  capable  of  being  made  void  or  forfeited. 

De-lea'si-We  (de-fe'zT-b'l),  a.  [See  Defeasance.] 
Capable  of  being  annulled  or  made  void ;  as,  a  defeasi- 
ble title.  -^  De-fea'sl-ble-ness,  n. 

De-teat'  (de-f  et'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Defeated  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Defeating.]  [From  F.  defait,  OF.  desfuit, 
p.  p.  of  defaire,  OF.  desfaire,  to  undo ;  L.  dis-  -\-facere 
to  do.  See  Feat,  Fact,  and  cf.  DisFAsraoN.]  1.  To 
undo ;  to  disfigure  ;  to  destroy.    [06s.] 

His  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life.  S?iak. 

2.  To  render  nuU  and  void,  as  a  title ;  to  frustrate,  as 
hope  ;  to  deprive,  as  of  an  estate. 

He  finds  himself  naturally  to  dread  a  superior  Being  that  can 

defeat  all  his  designs,  and  disappoint  all  his  hopes.        Tillotson. 

The  escheators  .  .  .  defeated  the  right  heir  of  his  succession. 

Hallam, 
In  one  instance  he  d^eated  his  own  purpose.    Ji.  W.  U^ard, 

3.  To  overcome  or  vanquish,  as  an  army ;  to  check, 
disperse,  or  ruin  by  victory ;  to  overthrow. 

4.  To  resist  with  success ;  as,  to  defeat  an  assault. 

Sharp  reasons  to  d^eat  the  law.  Shak. 

Syn.— To  baffle;  disappoint;  frustrate. 
De-feat',  n.    [Cf.  P.  dSfaile,  fr.  defaire.    See  Defeat, 
v.]    1.  An  undoing  or  annulling ;  destruction.    \_Obs.'\ 
Upon  whose  property  and  most  dear  life 
A  damned  defeat  was  made.  Shak. 

2.  Frustration  by  rendering  null  and  void,  or  by  pre- 
vention of  success ;  as,  the  defeat  of  a  plan  or  design. 

3.  An  overthrow,  as  of  an  army  in  battle ;  loss  of  a 
battle ;  repulse  suffered ;  discomfiture ;  —  opposed  to 
victory, 

■•  De-lea'ture  (de-fe'tfir ;  135),  n.  [OF.  desfaiiure  a 
killing,  disguising,  prop.,  an  undoing.  See  Defeat,  and 
cf.  Disfeature.]  1.  Overthrow ;  defeat.  [06s.]  "Noth- 
ing but  loss  in  their  defeature."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

2.  Disfigurement ;  deformity.  [06,s.]  "  Strange  de- 
features in  my  face."  Shah. 

De-fea'tured  (-tiJrd ;  135),  p.p.  Changed  in  features ; 
•ieformed.     [iJ.] 

Features  when  d^eatured  in  the  .  .  .  way  I  have  described. 
J  De  Quincey. 

Def'e-cate  (dSfe-kat),  a.  [L.  defaeeatus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
faecare  to  defecate ;  de  -f-  faex,  faecis,  dregs,  lees.] 
Freed  from  anything  that  can  pollute,  as  dregs,  lees, 
etc.  ;  refined ;  purified. 

Till  the  soul  be  defecate  from  the  dregs  of  sense.       Bates. 
Def'e-cate  (dSf'e-kat),  V.  t.   [imp.  &  p.  p.  Defecated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Defecating.]     1.  To  clear  from  impuri- 
ties, as  lees,  dregs,  etc. ;  to  clarify ;  to  purify ;  to  refine. 
,  To  d^ecate  the  dark  and  muddy  oil  of  amber.       Boyle. 

2.  To  fre&  from  extraneous  or  polluting  matter ;  to 
clear ;  to  purify,  as  from  that  which  materializes. 

We  d^ecate  the  notion  from  materiality.        GlanviU. 

Defecated  from  all  the  impurities  of  sense.  Bp.  Warburton. 

Def'e-cate  (-kSt),  v.  i.    1.  To  become  clear,  pure,  or 

free.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  void  excrement. 

Def'e-ca'tion  (-ka'shiln),  n.  [L.  defaecatio:  cf.  F. 
difecation.']  1.  The  act  of  separating  from  impurities, 
as  lees  or  dregs ;  purification. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  act  or  process  of  voiding  excrement. 
Def'e-ca'tor  (def'e-ka'ter),  n.    That  which  cleanses  or 
purifies;  esp.,  an  apparatus  for  removing  the  feculen- 
cies  of  juices  and  sirups.  Knight. 

De-fect'  (de-fekt'),  n.  [L.  defectus,  fr.  deflcere,  de- 
fectum, to  desert,  fail,  be  wanting ;  de  -f-  facere  to  make, 
do.  See  Fact,  Feat,  and  cf .  Deficit.]  1.  Want  or  ab- 
sence of  something  necessary  for  completeness  or  perfec- 
tion ;  deficiency ;  —  opposed  to  superfluity. 

Errors  have  been  corrected,  and  defects  supplied.    Davies. 
2.  Failing ;  fault ;  imperfection,  whether  physical  or 
moral ;  blemish ;  as,  a  defect  in  the  ear  or  eye ;  a  defect 
in  timber  or  iron  ;  a  defect  of  memory  or  judgment. 
Trust  not  yourself  ;  but,  your  d^ects  to  know. 
Make  use  of  every  friend  —  and  every  foe.  Pope. 

Among  boys  little  tenderness  is  shown  to  personal  defects. 

Macaulay. 
Syn.  —Deficiency ;  imperfection ;  blemish.  See Fattlt. 
De-fect',  V.  i.    To  fail ;  to  become  deficient.     [06s.] 
"  Defected  honor."  Warner. 

De-fect',  V.  t.  To  injure  ;  to  damage.  "  None  can  my 
Ufe  defect."    [i?.]  Troubles  of  Q.  Mizabeth  (1639). 

De-fect'i-bll'i-ty  (-I-bll't-ty),  re.    Deficiency;  imper- 
fection,    [i?.]  Ld.  Digby.    Jer.  Taylor. 
De-fect'1-ble  (-b'l),  a.     Liable  to  defect ;  imperfect. 
[iJ.]    "  A  <fe/ec/!6Ze  understanding. "  Jer.  Taylor. 
De-fec'tlon  (de-fSk'shun),  n.      [L.  defeclio:    cf.  F. 
defection.    See  Defect.]     Act  of  abandoning  a  person 
or  cause  to  which  one  is  bound  by  allegiance  or  duty,  or 
to  which  one  has  attached  himself ;  desertion ;  failure  in 
duty;  a  falling  away;  apostasy;  backsliding.     "Defec- 
tion and  falling  away  from  God."   '         Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
The  general  defection  of  the  whole  realm.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

De-fec'tlon-lst,  n.  One  who  advocates  or  encourages 
defection. 

De-fec'tlOUS  (-shiis),  a.  Having  defects;  imperfect. 
[06s.]    "  Some  one  defections  piece."        Sir  P.  Sidney. 

De-fect'lve  (-fSk'tiv),  a.  [L,  defectivus:  cf.  F.  defectrf. 
See  Defect.]  1.  Wanting  in  something  ;  incomplete ; 
lacking  a  part;  deficient;  imperfect;  faulty  ;  — applied 
either  to  natural  or  moral  qualities ;  as,  a  defective  limb  ; 
defective  timber  ;  a  defective  copy  or  account ;  a  defective 
character ;  defective  rules. 


2.  (Gram.)  Lacking  some  of  the  usual  forms  of  de- 
clension or  conjugation ;  as,  a  defective  noim  or  verb. 
—  De-fect'ive-ly,  adv.  —  De-fect'ive-ness,  n. 

De-fec'tU-OS'f-ty  (de-fgk'tiS-os'i-ty  ;  135),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
defectuosite.']   Great  imperfection.    [06s.]    W.  Montagu. 

De-fec'tU-OUS  (-iis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  defectueux.']  Full  of 
defects ;  imperfect     [06s.]  Barrow. 

Def'e-da'tlon  (def'e-da'shfin),  n.  [L.  defoedare,  de- 
foedatum,  to  defile ;  de -{- foedare  to  foul, /oe(i«s  foul.] 
The  act  of  making  foul ;  pollution.     [06s.] 

De-fence'  (de-fins'),  n.  &  v.  t.    See  Defense. 

De-fend'  (de-fSnd'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Depended  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Defending.]  [F.  defendre,  L.  defendere  ; 
de  -{-fendere  (only  in  comp.)  to  strike ;  perh.  akin  toGr. 
OeCveiv  to  strike,  and  E.  dint.   Cf.  Dint,  Defense,  Fend.] 

1.  To  ward  or  fend  off ;  to  drive  back  or  away ;  to 
repeL     [A  Latinism  &  06s.] 

Th'  other  strove  for  to  defend 
The  force  of  Vulcan  with  his  might  and  main.   Spenser. 

2.  To  prohibit ;  to  forbid.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Which  God  defend  that  I  should  wring  from  him.     Shak, 

3.  To  repel  danger  or  harm  from ;  to  protect ;  to  se- 
cure against  attack ;  to  maintain  against  force  or  argu- 
ment ;  to  uphold ;  to  guard ;  as,  to  defend  a  town  ;  to 
defend  a  cause ;  to  defend  character  ;  to  defend  the  ab- 
sent ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  from  or  against ;  as,  to 
defend  one's  self /j-oot,  or  against,  one's  enemies. 

The  lord  mayor  craves  aid  ...  to  defend  the  city.     Shak. 

God  dffend  the  right  I  Shak. 

A  village  near  it  was  defended  by  the  river.   Clarendon. 

4.  (Imw)  To  deny  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  in  regard 
to  (the  suit,  or  the  wrong  charged)  ^  to  oppose  or  resist, 
as  a  claim  at  law ;  to  contest,  as  a  suit.  Burrill. 

Syn.  — To  Defend,  Pkotect.  To  rfe/ewif  isliteraUyto 
ward  off ;  to  protect  is  to  cover  over  so  as  to  secure  agamst 
approaching  danger.  We  defend  those  who  are  attacked ; 
we  pi-otect  those  who  are  [liable  to  injury  or  invasion.  A 
fortress  is  defended  by  its  gims,  and  protected  by  its 
wall. 

As  birds  flying,  so  will  the  Lord  of  hosts  defend  Jerusalem  ; 
defending  also  he  will  deliver  it.  Is.  xxxi.  5. 

Leave  not  the  faithful  side 
That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee  and  jjrofecte.    MV.trm. 

De-fend'a-ble  (de-fend'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  defendable.'] 
Capable  of  being  defended  ;  defensible,     [i?.] 

De-fend'ant  (-ant),  a,  [F.  defendant,  p.  pr.  of  de- 
fendre. See  Defend.]  1.  Serving,  or  suitable,  for  de- 
fense; defensive.     [05s.] 

With  men  of  courage  and  with  means  defendant.     Shak. 

2.  Making  defense. 

De-fend'ant,  n.    1.  One  who  defends ;  a  defender. 

The  rampiers  and  ditches  wliich  the  d^endants  had  cast 
up.  Spotswood. 

2.  {Law)  A  person  required  to  make  answer  in  an  ac- 
tion or  suit ;  —  opposed  to  plaintiff.  Abbott. 

tS^"  The  term  is  applied  to  any  party  of  whom  a  de- 
mand is  made  in  court,  whether  the  party  denies  and  de- 
fends the  claim,  or  admits  it,  and  suffers  a  default ;  also 
to  a  party  charged  vrith  a  criminal  offense. 

De'fen-dee'  (de'fgn-de'  or  de-feud's'),  n.  One  who 
is  defended.     [Jj.  &  Ludicrous^ 

De-fend'er  (de-fgnd'er),  n.  [Cf.  Fender.]  One  who 
defends ;  one  who  maintains,  supports,  protects,  or  vindi- 
cates ;  a  champion ;  an  advocate ;  a  vindicator. 

Provinces  .  .  .  left  without  their  ancient  and  puissant  de- 
fenders. Motley. 

De-fend'ress  (-rgs),  n.    A  female  defender.    [iJ.] 

Defendress  of  the  faith.  Stow. 

De-fen'sa-tlve  (de-fen'sar.tiv),  n.  [L.  defensare,  de- 
fensatum,  to  defend  diligently,  intens.  of  defendere.  See 
Defend.]     That  which  serves  to  protect  or  defend. 

De-fense' )  (de-fens'),  n.     [F.  defense,  OF.  defense. 

De-fence' I     fem.,  defens,  masc,  fr.  Li.  defensa  (cf. 

LL.  defens2im),  from  defendere.    See  Defend,  and  cf. 

Fence.]     1.  The  act  of  defending,  or  the  state  of  being 

defended  ;  protection,  as  from  violence  or  danger. 

In  cases  of  defense  *t  is  best  to  weigh 

The  enemy  more  mighty  than  lie  seems.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  defends  or  protects ;  anything  employed 
to  oppose  attack,  ward  off  violence  or  danger,  or  main- 
tain security ;  a  guard ;  a  protection. 

War  would  arise  in  defense  of  the  right.       Tennyson. 
God,  the  widow's  champion  and  defeTuse.  Shak. 

3.  Protecting  plea ;  vindication ;  justification. 

Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  hear  ye  my  defense.    Acts  xxii.  1. 

4.  (Law)  The  defendant's  answer  or  plea ;  an  oppos- 
ing or  denial  of  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  plaintiff's 
or  prosecutor's  case  ;  the  method  of  proceeding  adopted 
by  the  defendant  to  protect  himself  against  the  plain- 
tiff's action. 

5.  Art  or  skill  in  making  defense ;  defensive  plan  or 
policy  ;  practice  in  self-defense,  as  in  fencing,  boxing,  etc. 

A  man  of  great  defense.  Sx^enser. 

By  how  much  defense  is  better  than  no  skill.        Shak. 

6.  Prohibition ;  a  prohibitory  ordinance.    [06s.] 
Severe  d^enses  . . .  against  wearing  any  Hnen  under  a  certain 

breadth.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

De-fense',  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  defenses  ;  to  fortify. 
[06s.]     [Written  also  defence."] 

Better  manned  and  more  strongly  defensed.       Ifales. 

De-fense'less,  a.  Destitute  of  defense  ;  unprepared 
to  resist  attack;  unable  to  oppose;  unprotected.  —  De- 
fense'less-ly,  adv.  —  De-fenseless-ness,  n. 

De-fens'er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  defenseur,  L.  defensor. 
Cf.  Defensor.!     Defender.     [06s.]  Fo3-e. 

De-fen'Si-bU'1-ty  (de-fSn'si-bTl'I-ty),  n.  Capability 
of  being  defended. 

De-fen'si-ble  (-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  difensable,  LL.  defen- 
sabilis,  defensibilis.   See  Defense,  and  cf.  Defendable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  defended  ;  as,  a  defensible  city,  or 
a  defensible  cause. 

2.  Capable  of  offering  defense.     [06s.]  Shah. 


De-fen'si-ble-neS8  (dMSn'sI-b'l-nSs),  n.    Capability 

of  being  defended ;  defensibility.  Priestley, 

De-fen'sive    (dS-fgn'stv),    a.       [Cf.    F.    difensif.] 

1.  Servmg  to  defend  or  protect ;  proper  for  defense  ; 
opposed  to  offensive  ;  as,  defensive  armor. 

A  moat  d^ensive  to  a  house.  Shak, 

2.  Carried  on  by  resisting  attack  or  aggression ;  —  op- 
posed to  offensive  ;  as,  defensive  war. 

3.  In  a  state  or  posture  of  defense.  Milton. 
De-fen'slve,  n.    That  which  defends ;  a  safeguard. 
Wars  preventive,  upon  just  fears,  are  true  defensives.    Bacon, 
To  be  on  the  defensive,  To  stajid  on  the  defensive,  to  be 

or  stand  in  a  state  or  posture  of  defense  or  resistance, 
in  opposition  to  aggression  or  attack. 

De-fen'sive-ly,  adv.    On  the  defensive. 

De-fen'sor  (de-fgn's5r),  n,  [L.  See  DefenserJ  1.  A 
defender.  Fabyan. 

2.  (Law)  A  defender  or  an  advocate  in  court ;  a  guard- 
ian or  protector. 

3.  {Eccl.)  The  i)atron  of  a  church;  an  officer  having 
charge  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  a  church. 

De-fen'80-ry  (-s6-ry),  a.  [L.  defensorius.']  Tending 
to  defend  ;  defensive  ;  as,  defensory  preparations. 

De-fer'  (de-fer'),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Deferred  (-ferd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deferring.]  [OE.  differren,  F.  differer, 
fr.  L.  differre  to  delay,  bear  different  ways ;  dis-  -\-ferre 
to  bear.  See  Bear  to  support,  and  cf.  Difpee,  Defer  to 
offer.]  To  put  off ;  to  postpone  to  a  future  time ;  to  de- 
lay the  execution  of ;  to  delay ;  to  withhold. 

Defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  until  night.  Shak. 

God  .  .  .  will  not  long  rf^/cr 

To  vindicate  the  glory  of  his  name.  Milton, 

De-fer',  v,  i.    To  put  off ;  to  delay  to  act ;  to  wait. 
Pius  was  able  to  d^er  and  temporize  at  leisure.  J.  A.  Symondt, 

De-fer',  v,  t,  [F.  diferer  to  pay  deference,  to  yield, 
to  bring  before  a  judge,  fr.  L.  deferre  to  bring  down ;  de 
-{-ferre  to  bear.  See  Bear  to  support,  and  cf.  Defer  to 
delay.  Delate.]    1.  To  render  or  offer.     [06s.] 

Worship  deferred  to  the  Virgin.  Breviwt. 

2.  To  lay  before ;  to  submit  in  a  respectful  maimer ; 
to  refer ;  —  with  to. 

Hereupon  the  commissioners  .  . .  deferred  the  matter  to  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  Bacon, 

De-fer',  v,  i.  To  yield  deference  to  the  wishes  of  an- 
other ;  to  submit  to  the  opinion  of  another,  or  to  author- 
ity ;  —  with  to. 

The  house,  deferring  to  legal  right,  acquiesced.    Bancroft, 

Defer-once  (dSf'er-ens),  n,    [P.  deference.    See  3<J 
Defer.]    A  yielding  of  judgment  or  preference  from  re- 
spect to  the  wishes  or  opinion  of  another  ;  submission  in 
opinion ;  regard ;  respect ;  complaisance. 
D^erence  to  the  authority  of  thoughtful  and  sagacious  men. 

Whewell. 

Deference  is  the  most  complicate,  the  most  indirect,  and  the 
most  elegant  of  all  compliments.  Shenstojie. 

Syn.  —  Deference,  Reverence,  Respect.  Deference 
marks  an  inclination  to  yield  one's  opinion,  and  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  sentiments  of  another  in  preference  to  one's 
own.  Respect  marks  the  estimation  that  we  have  for  an- 
other, which  makes  us  look  to  him  as  worthy  of  high  con- 
fidence for  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  heart.  Reverence 
denotes  a  mingling  of  fear  with  a  high  degree  of  respect 
and  esteem.  Age,  rank,  dignity,  and  personal  merit  call 
for  deference ;  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  wise  and 

food ;  reverence  is  due  to  God,  to  the  authors  of  our 
eing,  and  to  the  sanctity  of  the  laws. 

Def'er-ent  (dgfer-ent),  a.  [L.  deferens,  p.  pr.  of  <fo- 
ferre.  See  3d  Defer.]  Serving  to  carry ;  bearing.  [iJ.] 
" 'Bodies  deferent."  Bacon, 

Def'er-ent,  n.     1.  That  whichcarries  or  conveys. 

Though  air  be  the  most  favorable  deferent  of  sounds.    Bacon, 

2,  (Ptolemaic  Astron.)  An  imaginary  circle  surround- 
ing the  earth,  in  whose  periphery  either  the  heavenly 
body  or  the  center  of  the  heavenly  body's  epicycle  was 
supposed  to  be  carried  round. 

Def'er-en'tial  (-en'shal),  a.  [See  Deference.]  Ex- 
pressing deference ;  accustomed  to  defer. 

Def'er-en'tial-ly,  adv.     With  deference. 

De-fer'ment  (de-fer'ment),  n.  [See  1st  Defer.]  The 
act  of  delaying ;  postponement.     [iJ.] 

My  grief,  joined  with  the  instant  business. 

Begs  a  deferment.  Suckling. 

De-fer'rer  (-rer),  n.     One  who  defers  or  puts  off. 

De'f er-ves'cence  (de'fer-vgs'sens  or  dSf'er-),  )n.    [L. 

De'fer-ves'cen-cy  (de'fer-vSs'sen-sy),  J     defer- 

vescere  to  grow  cool.]    1.  A  subsiding  from  a  state  of 
ebullition ;  loss  of  heat ;  lukewarmness. 

A  dffei-vescency  in  holy  actions.       Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  (Med.)  The  subsidence  of  a  febrile  process ;  as,  the 
stage  of  defervescence  in  pneumonia. 

De-feu'dal-lze  (de-fu'dal-iz),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  the 
feudal  character  or  form. 

De-fi'ance  (de-fi'ans),  n.  [OP.  defiance,  desfance, 
challenge,  fr.  desfier  to  challenge,  P.  dSfier,    See  Deft.] 

1.  The  act  of  defying,  putting  in  opposition,  or  pro- 
voking to  combat ;  a  challenge ;  a  provocation ;  a  sum- 
mons to  combat. 

A  war  without  a  just  defiance  made.  Di'yden, 

Stood  for  her  cause,  and  ilung  defiance  down.    Tennyson, 

2.  A  state  of  opposition ;  willingness  to  fight ;  disposi- 
tion to  resist ;  contempt  of  opposition. 

He  breathed  defiance  to  my  ears.  Shak. 

3.  A  casting  aside  ;  renunciation ;  rejection.  [06s.] 
"  Defiance  to  thy  kindness."  Ford. 

To  bid  defiance.  To  set  at  defiance,  to  defy ;  to  disregard 
recklessly  or  contemptuously.  Locke. 

De-fl'ant  (-ont),  a.  [Cf.  P.  difiant,  p.  pr.  of  defier. 
See  Defy.]  Pull  of  defiance ;  bold  ;  insolent ;  as,  a  defi- 
ant spirit  or  act. 

In  attitude  stern  and  defiant.  Longfellovi. 

— De-fl'ant-Iy,  adv.  —  De-fi'ant-ness,  n. 
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De-fl'a-tO-ry  (de-fl'a-to-ry),  a.  [See  Deft.]  Bidding 
or  manifesting  defiance.     [06s.]  Shelford. 

De-fl1>ri-nate  (de-fl'brl-nat),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of  fibrin, 
as  fresli  blood  or  lymph  by  stirring  with  twigs. 

De-fl'brl-na'tion  (-na'shiin),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
depriving  of  fibrin. 

De-fi'bri-nize  (de-fi'bri-niz),  v.  t.    To  defibrinate. 

De-fl'cience  (de-f Ish'ens),  n.    Same  as  Deficiency. 
Thou  in  thyself  art  perfect,  and  in  thee 
Is  no  dejiaence  found.  Milton. 

De-fi'cien-cy  (de-fTsh'en-sy),  n. ;  pi.  Deficiencies 
(-siz).  [See  Deficient.]  The  state  of  being  deficient ; 
inadequacy  ;  want ;  failure ;  imperfection ;  shortcoming ; 
defect.     '■'■  K  deficiency  oi  blooA.'''  Arbuthnul. 

[Marlborough]  was  so  miserably  ignorant,  that  his  deficiencies 
made  him  the  ridicule  o£  his  contemporaries.  Buckle. 

Deficiency  of  a  curve  (Geom.),  the  amount  by  which  the 
number  of  double  points  on  a  curve  is  short  of  the  maxi- 
mum for  curves  of  the  same  degree. 

De-H'Cient  (de-flsh'ent),  a.  [L.  deficiens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  deficere  to  be  wanting.  See  Defect.]  Wanting, 
to  make  up  completeness ;  wanting,  as  regards  a  require- 
ment ;  not  sufiicient ;  inadequate ;  defective ;  imper- 
fect ;  incomplete ;  lacking ;  as,  deficient  parts ;  deficient 
estate ;  deficient  strength ;  deficient  in  judgment. 
The  style  was  indeed  deficient  in  ease  and  variety.    Macaulay. 

Deficient  number.    (Arith.)  See  under  Abundant. 
—  De-fl'cient-ly,  adv. 

De£'l-cit  (def'i-sit),  n.  [Lit.,  it  is  wanting,  3d  person 
pres.  indie,  of  L.  deficere.  cf.  F.  deficit.  See  Defect.] 
Deficiency  in  amount  or  quality  ;  a  falling  short ;  lack  ; 
as,  a  deficit  in  taxes,  revenue,  etc.  3lacaulcty. 

De-fl'er  (de-fi'er),  ?j.  [See  Defy.]  One  who  dares 
and  defies ;  a  contemner  ;  as,  a  defier  of  the  laws. 

De-flg'U-ra'tion  (de-f Ig'ii-ra'shiin),  n.  Disfiguration  ; 
mutilation.     \_Obs.']  Bp.  Hall. 

De-fig'ure  (-iSr),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de-  (intens.)  -|-  figure.1 
To  delineate.     [OJs.] 

These  two  stones  as  they  are  here  defigured.     Weaver. 

De'fUade'  (de'ft-lad'  or  deft-lad'),  v.  t.  [:imp.  &  p. 
p.  Defiladed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Defilading.]  [Cf.  F.  de- 
filer  to  defile,  and  defilade  act  of  defiling.  See  1st  De- 
file.] {Mil.)  To  raise,  as  a  rampart,  so  as  to  shelter 
interior  works  commanded  from  some  higher  point. 

De'fl-lad'ing,  n.  {Mil. )  The  art  or  act  of  determining 
the  directions  and  heights  of  the  lines  of  rampart  with 
reference  to  the  protection  of  the  interior  from  exposure 
to  an  enemy's  fire  from  any  point  within  range,  or  from 
any  works  which  may  be  erected.  Farrmv. 

De-file'  (de-fil'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p. p.  Defiled  (-flld') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Defiling.]  [F.  defiler;  pref.  rfe-,  for 
des-  (L.  dis-)  -\-  file  a  row  or  line.  See  File  a  row.] 
To  marcli  off  in  a  line,  file  by  file  ;  to  file  off. 

De-file',  v.  t.    {31  il.)  Same  as  Defilade. 

De-file'  (de-fil'  or  de'fil ;  277),  ra.  [Cf.  F.  defile,  fr. 
defiler  to  defile.]  1.  Any  narrow  passage  or  gorge  in 
which  troops  can  march  only  in  a  file,  or  with  a  narrow 
front ;  a  long,  narrow  pass  between  hills,  rocks,  etc. 

2.  {3Iil.)  The  act  of  defilading  a  fortress,  or  of  rais- 
ing the  exterior  works  in  order  to  protect  the  interior. 
See  Defilade. 

De-file'  (de-fil'),  v.  t.  [OE.  defoulen,  -foilen,  to  tread 
down,  OF.  def Older  ;  de-  -j- fouler  to  trample  (see  Full, 
V.  t.),  and  OE.  defoulen  to  foul  (influenced  in  form  by 
the  older  verb  defoilen).  See  File  to  defile.  Foul,  De- 
foul.]  1.  To  make  foul  or  impure  ;  to  make  filthy ;  to 
dirty;  to  befoul ;  to  pollute. 

They  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled.  Shah. 

2.  To  soil  or  sully  ;  to  tarnish,  as  reputatjon ;  to  taint. 
He  is  .  .  .  among  the  3:reatest  prelates  of  this  age,  however 

his  character  may  he  defiled  by  .  .  .  dirty  hands.  Swift. 

3.  To  injure  in  purity  of  character ;  to  corrupt. 
Defile  not  yourselves  with  the  idols  of  Egypt.    Ezek.  sx.  7. 

4.  To  corrupt  the  chastity  of  ;  to  debauch  ;  to  violate. 

The  husband  murderM  and  the  wife  defiled.        Prior. 

5.  To  make  ceremonially  unclean ;  to  pollute. 

That  which  dieth  of  itself,  or  is  torn  with  beasts,  he  shall  not 
eat  to  defile  himself  therewith.  Lev.  xxli.  8. 

De-file'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  defilement.  See  De- 
file.] {Mil.)  The  protection  of  the  interior  walls  of  a 
fortification  from  an  enfilading  fire,  as  by  covering  them, 
or  by  a  high  parapet  on  the  exposed  side. 

De-file'ment,  n.  [From  3d  Defile.]  The  act  of  defil- 
ing, or  state  of  being  defiled,  whether  physically  or  mor- 
ally ;  pollution  ;  foulness  ;  dirtiness ;  uncleanness. 

Defilements  of  the  flesh.  Hopkins. 

The  chaste  can  not  rake  into  such  filth  without  danger  of  de- 
filement.  Addison. 

De-fil'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  defiles ;  one  who  corrupts 
or  violates  ;  tliat  wliicli  pollutes. 

De-fll'i-a'tion  (de-fll'i-a'shBn),  n.  [L.  de  -\-  filius 
son.]     Abstraction  of  a  child  from  its  parents.        Lamb. 

De-fin'a-ble  (de-fln'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Define.]  Capable 
of  being  defined,  limited,  or  explained  ;  determinable  ; 
describable  by  definition ;  ascertainable  ;  as,  definable 
limits;  definable  distinctions  or  regulations;  definable 
words. — De-fin'a-bly,  adv. 

De-fine'  (de-fin'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Defined  (-find') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Defining.]  [OF.  de  finer,  usually,  to  end, 
to  finish,  F.  definir  to  define,  L.  definire  to  limit,  define ; 
de  -\-finire  to  limit,  end,  finis  boundary,  limit,  end.  See 
Final,  Finish.]  1.  To  fix  the  bounds  of ;  to  bring  to  a 
termination ;  to  end.  "  To  define  controversies."  Borrow. 

2.  To  determine  or  clearly  exhibit  the  boundaries  of ; 
to  mark  the  limits  of ;  as,  to  define  the  extent  of  a  king- 
dom or  country. 

_  3.  To  determine  with  precision  ;  to  mark  out  with  dis- 
tinctness ;  to  ascertain  or  exhibit  clearly ;  as,  the  defin- 
ing power  of  an  optical  instrument. 

Rings  .  .  .  very  distinct  and  well  defined.    Sir  I.  Newton. 

4.  To  determine  the  precise  signification  of  ;  to  fix  the 


meaning  of ;  to  describe  accurately ;  to  explain  ;  to  ex- 
pound or  interpret ;  as,  to  define  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a 
scientific  term. 

They  define  virtue  to  be  life  ordered  according  to  nature. 

Robynson  {Storeys  Utopia'). 

De-fine' (de-fin'),  ti.i.  To  determine ;  to  decide.  [Obs.l 

De-fine'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  defining ;  defi- 
nition ;  description.     [Obs.~\  Shak. 

De-fin'er  (-fin'er),  n.     One  who  defines  or  explains. 

Def'i-nite  (dgf'i-nit),  a.  [L.  definitus,  p.  p.  of  defi- 
nire :  cf.  F.  defini.  See  Define.]  1.  Having  certain  or 
distinct  limits ;  determinate  in  extent  or  greatness ;  lim- 
ited ;  fixed ;  as,  definite  dimensions  ;  a  definite  measure ; 
a  definite  period  or  interval. 

Elements  combine  in  definite  proportions.         Wheivell. 

2.  Having  certain  limits  in  signification  ;  determinate  ; 
certain ;  precise ;  fixed  ;  exact ;  clear ;  as,  a  definite 
word,  term,  or  expression. 

3.  Determined;  resolved.     [OJi.]  Shak. 

4.  Serving  to  define  or  restrict ;  limiting ;  determin- 
ing ;  as,  the  definite  article. 

Definite  article  [Oram.),  the  article  tte,  which  is  used 
to  designate  a  particular  person  or  thmg,  or  a  particular 
class  of  persons  or  things;—  also  called  a  dejinitirc. 
See  Definitive,  n.— Definite  inflorescence.  (.Bol.)  See 
Determinate  inflorescence,  mider  Determinate.  —  Law  of 
definite  proportions  ( Chem.),  the  essential  law  of  chemical 
combination  that  every  definite  compound  always  con- 
tains the  same  elements  in  the  same  proportions  by 
weiglit ;  and,  if  two  or  more  elements  form  more  tlian 
one  compound  with  each  otlier,  the  relative  proportions 
of  each  are  fixed.  Compare  Law  of  multiple  proportions, 
under  Multiple. 

Def'i-nite,  n.     A  thing  defined  or  determined.    [Ohs.'] 
Def 'i-nite-ly,  adv.     In  a  definite  manner ;  with  pre- 
cision ;  precisely ;  determinately. 
Def'i-nite-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  definite ;  de- 

terminateness  ;  precision  ;  certainty. 

Def'i-nl'tion  (def'T-nlsh'iin),  n.  [L.  definitio :  cf .  F. 
definition.'}  1.  The  act  of  defining  ;  determination  of 
the  limits ;  as,  a  telescope  accurate  in  definition. 

2.  Act  of  ascertaining  and  explaining  the  signification  ; 
a  description  of  a  thing  by  its  properties  ;  an  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  a  word  or  term  ;  as,  the  definition  of 
"circle  ;  "  the  definition  of  "  wit ;  "  an  exact  definition  ; 
a  loose  definition. 

Z'e/(?!(7to7i  being  nothing  but  making  another  understand  by 
words  what  the  term  defined  stands  for.  Loeke. 

3.  Description  ;  sort.  [iJ.]  "  A  new  creature  of  an- 
other definition."  Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  {Logic)  An  exact  enunciation  of  the  cofistituents 
which  make  up  the  logical  essence. 

5.  {Opt.)  Distinctness  or  clearness,  as  of  an  image 
formed  by  an  optical  instrument ;  precision  in  detail. 

Syn.  —  Definition,  Explanation,  Description.  A 
definition  is  designed  to  settle  a  thing  in  its  compass  and 
extent ;  an  explanation  is  intended  to  remove  some  ob- 
scurity or  misunderstanding,  and  is  tlierefore  more  ex- 
tended and  minute ;  a  description  enters  into  strikmg 
particulars  with  a  view  to  interest  or  impress  by  grapliic 
effect.  It  is  not  therefore  true,  though  often  said,  that 
description  is  only  an  e^teadeA  definition.  "Logicians 
distinguish  definitions  into  essential  and  accidental.  An 
essential  definition  states  what  are  regarded  as  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  essence  of  tliat  which  is  to  be  de- 
fined ;  and  an  accidental  definition  lays  down  what  are 
regarded  as  circumstances  belonging  to  it,  viz.,  proper- 
ties or  accidents,  such  as  causes,  effects,  etc."   Wliatelij. 

Def'i-ni'tion-al  {-a\),  a.  Relating  to  definition ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  definition  ;  employed  in  defining. 

De-£in'i-tlve  (de-f  in'i-tiv),  a.  [L.  definitivus :  cf.  F. 
definitif.J  1.  Determinate ;  positive ;  final ;  conclusive ; 
unconditional ;  express. 

A  strict  and  definitive  truth.        Sir  T.  Broivne. 
Some  definitive  .  .  .  scheme  of  reconciliation.    Prcscott. 

2.  Limiting  ;  determining ;  as,  a  definitive  word. 

3.  Determined;  resolved.     [OJs.]  Shak. 
De-fin'i-tive,  M.     {Gram.)  A  word  used  to  define  or 

limit  the  extent  of  the  signification  of  a  common  noun, 
such  as  the  definite  article,  and  some  pronouns. 

11^°°  Definitives  .  .  .  are  commonly  called  by  gramma- 
rians articles.  ,  .  .  They  are  of  two  kinds,  either  tliose 
properly  and  strictly  so  called,  or  else  pronominal  arti- 
cles, such  as  this,  that,  any,  other,  some,  all,  no,  none, 
etc.  Harris  {Hermes). 

De-fin'i-tive-ly,  adv.    In  a  definitive  manner. 

De-fin'i-tive-ness,  n.   The  quality  of  being  definitive. 

De-fin'i-tUde  (de-f  in'T-tud),  n.     Definiteness.     [i?.] 
Definitude  ...  is  a  knowledge  of  minute  differences. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

De-fix'  (de-f Iks'),  V.  t.  [L.  defixus,  p.  p.  of  defigere 
to  fix ;  de  -\-  figere  to  fix.]  To  fix ;  to  fasten  ;  to  estab- 
lish. [Obs.']  "To  defix  their  princely  seat ...  in  that 
extreme  province."  Hakluyt. 

Def'la-gra-bil'i-ty  (defla^gra-bTl'I-ty  or  de-fla'-),  n. 
{Chem.)  The  state  or  quality  of  being  deflagrable. 

The  ready  deflagrahilitii  ...  of  saltpeter.  Boyle. 

De-fla'gra-ble(de-fia'gra-b'l  or dgf'la-gra-b'l ;  277),  a. 
[See  Deflagrate.]  {Chem.)  Burning  with  a  sudden 
and  sparkling  combustion,  as  niter  ;  hence,  slightly  ex- 
plosive ;  liable  to  snap  and  crackle  when  heated,  as  salt. 

Def'la-grate  (defla^grat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Def- 
lagrated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deflagrating.]  [L.  defla- 
gratus,  p.  p.  of  deflagrare  to  bum  up ;  de-  -\-  flagrare  to 
flame,  burn.]  {Chem.)  To  bum  with  a  sudden  and 
sparkling  combustion,  as  niter ;  also,  to  snap  and 
crackle  with  slight  explosions  when  heated,  as  salt. 

Defla-gprate,  v.  t.  {Chem.)  To  cause  to  burn  with 
sudden  and  sparkling  combustion,  as  by  the  action  of 
intense  heat ;  to  bum  or  vaporize  suddenly ;  as,  to  deflcu- 
grate  refractory  metals  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame. 

Def'la-gra'tion  (-gra'shiin),  n.  [L.  deflagratio:  cf. 
F.  deflagration.}  1.  A  burning  np ;  conflagration.  "In- 
numerable deluges  and  deflagrations."        Bp.  Pearson. 

2.  {Chem.)  The  act  or  process  of  deflagrating. 


Defla-gra'tor  (dgfla-gra'ter),  n.  {Chem.)  A  form  of 
the  voltaic  battery  having  large  plates,  used  for  pro- 
ducing rapid  and  powerful  combustion. 

De-flate'  (de-flaf ),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de-  down  -f  L.  fl,arey 
flatus  to  blow.]     To  reduce  from  an  inflated  condition. 

De-flect'  (de-flSkf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deflected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deflecting.]  [L.  deflectere  ;  de  -\-flec- 
tere  to  bend  or  turn.  See  Flexible.]  To  cause  to  turn 
aside  ;  to  bend  ;  as,  rays  of  light  are  often  deflected. 

Sitting  with  their  knees  defected  under  them.  Lord  (1630). 

De-flect',  V.  i.  To  turn  aside  ;  to  deviate  from  a  right 
or  a  horizontal  line,  or  from  a  proper  position,  course,  or 
direction ;  to  swerve. 

At  some  part  of  the  Azores,  the  needle  defiecteih  not,  but  lieth 

in  the  true  meridian.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

To  dejlect  from  the  line  of  truth  and  reason.      'Warburton. 

De-flect'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  deflected. 

De-flect 'ed,  a.  1.  Turned  aside;  deviating  from  a 
direct  line  or  course. 

2.  Bent  downward ;  defiexed. 

De-flec'tion  (de-flek'shtin),  n.  [L.  deflexio,  fr.  deflec- 
tere :  cf.  F.  deflexion.']  1.  The  act  of  turning  aside,  or 
state  of  being  turned  aside  ;  a  turning  from  a  right  line 
or  proper  course  ;  a  bending,  esp.  downward  ;  deviation. 

The  other  leads  to  the  same  point,  tlirough  certain  deflections. 

Lowth. 

2.  {Gunnery)  The  deviation  of  a  shot  or  ball  from  its 
true  course. 

3.  {Opt.)  A  deviation  of  the  rays  of  light  toward  the 
surface  of  an  opaque  body ;  inflection;  diffraction. 

4.  {Engin.)  The  bending  which  a  beam  or  girder  un- 
dergoes from  its  own  weight  or  by  reason  of  a  load. 

De-flec'tion-1-za'tlon  (-i-za'shiin),  re.  The  act  of  free- 
ing from  inflections.  Earle. 

De-flec'tion-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.    To  free  from  inflections. 
Defiectionized  languages  are  said  to  be  analytic.    Earle. 

De-flect'ive  (-flek'tlv),  a.    Causing  deflection. 

Deflective  forces,  forces  that  cause  a  body  to  deviate 
from  its  course. 

De-flect'or  (-ter),  re.  {Mech.)  That  which  deflects, 
as  a  diaphragm  in  a  furnace,  or  a  cone  in  a  lamp  (to  de- 
flect and  mingle  air  and  gases  and  help  combustion). 

De-flexed'  (de-fleksf),  a.     Bent  abruptly  downward. 

De  flex'ion  (-flek'shiin),  M.     See  Deflection. 

De-flex'ure  (de-flgks'iir),  n.  [From  L.  deflectere,  de- 
flexum.  See  Deflect.]  A  bending  or  turning  aside; 
deflection.  Bailey. 

De-£l0'rate  (de-flo'rat),  a.  [LL.  defloratus,  p.  p.  of 
deflorare.  See  Deflour.]  {Bot.)  Past  tlie  flowering 
state  ;  having  shed  its  poUen.  Gray. 

Def'lO-ra'tion  (def'16-ra'shiin  or  de'flo-),  n.  [LL. 
defloratio:  cf.  F.  defloration.']  1.  The  act  of  deflour- 
ing  ;  as,  the  defloration  of  a  virgin.  Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  chosen  as  the  flower  or  choicest  part ; 
careful  culling  or  selection,     [i?.] 

The  laws  of  Normandy  are,  in  a  great  measure,  the  defiora^ 
tion  of  the  English  laws.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

De-flour'  (de-flour'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Sip. p.  Defloubed 
(-flourd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deflouring.]  [F.  deflorer, 
LL.  defiorare  ;  L.  de  -\-  flos,  floris,  flower.  See  Flowee, 
and  cf.  Deflorate.]     1.  To  deprive  of  flowers. 

2.  To  take  away  the  prime  beauty  and  grace  of ;  to 
rob  of  the  choicest  ornament. 

He  died  innocent  and  before  the  sweetness  of  his  soul  was 
defiourcd  and  ravished  from  him.  Jer.  Taylor^ 

3.  To  deprive  of  virginity,  as  a  woman ;  to  violate ; 
to  ravish  ;  also,  to  seduce. 

De-Qour'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  deflours ;  a  ravisher. 

De-flow'  (de-flo'),  V.  i.  [Pref.  de-  -\-flow  :  cf.  L.  de- 
fluere.]    To  flow  down.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-flow'er  (de-flou'er),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de--\-  flower. "^ 
Same  as  Deflour. 

An  earthquake  .  .  .  deflowering  the  gardens.    TF.  Montagu. 
If  a  man  had  deflowered  a  virgin.  Milton. 

De-flow'er-er  (-er),  n.     See  Dsplouree.  Milton. 

Def'Iu-ous  (def'lii-iis),  a.  [L.  defluus,  fr.  defluere  to 
flow  down;  de -)- j?«ere  to  flow.]  Flowing  down;  falling 
off.      [Obs.]  Bailey. 

De-flux'  (de-fliiks'),  n.  [L.  defluxus,  fr.  defluere,  de- 
fluxum.]    Downward  flow.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

De-flux'ion  (de-fluk'shlin),  re.  [L.  defluxio.]  {Med.) 
A  discharge  or  flowing  down  of  humors  or  fluid  matter, 
as  from  the  nose  in  catarrh  ;  —  sometimes  used  synony- 
mously with  inflammation.  Dunglison. 

Def'ly  (def'l'y),  adv.     Deftly.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Def'oe-da'tion  (def'e-da'shiin),  n.    Defedation.   [Obs."] 

De-fo'li-ate  (de-fo'lT-at),  )  a.     Deprived  of  leaves,  as 

De-fo1i-a'ted  (-a'ted),      J      by  their  natural  fall. 

De-fo'li-a'tion  (-a'shfin),  n.  [LL.  defoliare,  defolia- 
iitm,  to  shed  leaves  ;  L.  de  -|-  folium  leaf :  cf.  F.  difolia- 
tion.]  The  separation  of  ripened  leaves  from  a  branch  or 
stem  ;  the  falling  or  shedding  of  the  leaves. 

De-force'  (de-fors'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deforced 
(-forsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Deforcing.]  [OF.  def  order  ; 
de-  or  des-  (L.  de  or  dis-)  -\-  f order,  F.  forcer.  See 
Force,  v.]  {Law)  {a)  To  keep  from  the  rightful  owner; 
to  mthhold  wrongfully  the  possession  of,  as  of  lands  or 
a  freehold.  (S)  {Scots  Law)  To  resist  the  execution  of 
the  law  ;  to  oppose  by  force,  as  an  oflicer  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty.  Burrill. 

De-force'ment  (-ment),  re.  [OF.]  {Law)  {a)  A  keep- 
ing out  by  force  or  wrong  ;  a  wrongful  withholding,  as 
of  lands  or  tenements,  to  which  another  has  a  right. 
{b)  {Scots  Law)  Resistance  to  an  officer  in  the  execution 
of  law.  Burrill. 

De-force'or  (-or^,  re.     Same  as  Deforciant.     [Obs.] 

De-for'ciant  (de-for'shant),  re.  [OF.  defordant,  p. 
pr.  of  deforcier.  See  Deforce.]  {Bng.  Law)  {a)  One 
who  keeps  out  of  possession  the  rightful  owner  of  an  es- 
tate. (6)  One  against  whom  a,  fictitious  action  of  fine 
was  brought.     [Obs.]  Burrill. 

De-for'ci-a'tion  (-shl-a'shiin),  re.    {Law)  Same  as  Dk- 

rORCEMENT,  re. 
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De-for'est  (de-f5r'Sst),  V.  t.  To  clear  of  forests ;  to 
disforest.  U.  S.  Agric.  Reports. 

De-lonn'  (de-fSrm'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Defobmed 
(-fSrmd') ;  p.pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Deforminq.]  [L.  de.Jormare ; 
de  -(-  formare  to  form,  shape,  f r.  forma :  cf.  F.  deformer. 
See  Form.]  1.  To  spoil  the  form  of ;  to  mar  iu  form ; 
to  misshape ;  to  disiigure. 

Deformed,  unfinished,  sent  before  ray  time 
Into  tliis  breatliing  world.  Shak. 

2.  To  render  displeasing;  to  deprive  of  comeliness, 
grace,  or  perfection  ;  to  dishonor. 

Above  those  passions  that  tliis  world  deform,     Thomson. 
De-form',  a.     [L.  deformis ;  de  +  forma  form :   cf. 
OF.  defonne,  F.  difformc.    Cf .  Difform.]     Deformed ; 
misshapen ;  shapeless ;  horrid.     [06*.] 

Sight  so  deform  wliat  heart  of  rocli  could  long 
Dry-eyed  behold  ?  Milton. 

Deror-ma'tlon  (dSf'Sr-raa'shan  or  de'fSr-),  n.  [L. 
deformalio :  cf.  F.  deformalion.']  1.  The  act  of  deform- 
ing, or  state  of  anything  deformed.  Bp.  Hall. 
2.  Transformation  ;  change  of  shape. 
De-formed'  (de-formd'),  a.  Unnatural  or  distorted 
in  form  ;  having  a  deformity ;  misshapen ;  disfigured ; 
as,  a  deformed  person ;  a  deformed  head.  —  De-form'- 

ed-ly  (de-fSrm'gd-iy),  adv.  —  De-form'ed-ness,  n. 

De-form'er  (de-form'er),  11.     One  who  deforms. 

De-form'i-ty  (-T-ty),  n. ;  pi.  DEFORMrriES  (-tiz).  [L. 
deformitas,  f r.  deformis :  cf.  OF. deformete,  deformitS,  F. 
difformite.     See  Deform,  v.  &  a. ,  and  cf.  Disformity.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  deformed ;  want  of  proper  form 
or  symmetry ;  any  unnatural  form  or  shape  ;  distortion ; 
irregularity  of  shape  or  features ;  ugliness. 

To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 

Where  sits  dvfoniiity  to  mock  my  body.  Shak. 

2.  Anything  that  destroys  beauty,  grace,  or  propriety ; 
irregularity  ;  absurdity ;  gross  deviation  from  order  or  the 
established  laws  of  propriety  ;  .as,  deformity  in  an  edifice  ; 
deformity  of  character. 

Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eyes 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities.      Milton. 

De-fora'er  (de-fors'er),  n.  [From  Deforce.]  [Writ- 
ten also  deforsor.~\    A  deforciant.     [06«.]  Blount. 

De-foul'  (de-foul'),  V.  t.  [See  Defile,  v.  t.'\  1.  To 
tread  down.     \_Obs.']  Wyclif. 

2.  To  make  foul ;  to  defile.     [Ofo.]  Wyclif. 

De-fraud'  (de-frad'),  V.  t.  [_imp.  &  p.  p.  Defrauded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Defbadding.]  [L.  defraudare ;  de  -f- 
fraudare  to  cheat,  fr.  fraus,  fraudis,  fraud  :  cf.  OF.  de- 
frauder.  See  Fraud.]  To  deprive  of  some  right,  in- 
terest, or  property,  by  a  deceitful  device ;  to  withhold 
from  wrongfully ;  to  injure  by  embezzlement ;  to  cheat ; 
to  overreach  ;  as,  to  defraud  a  servant,  or  a  creditor,  or 
the  state ;  —  with  of  before  the  thing  taken  or  witliheld. 
We  have  defrauded  no  man.  2  Cor.  vii.  2. 

Churches  seem  injured  and  defrauded  of  their  rights.  Hooker. 

De'frau-da'tlon  (de'fra-da'shun),  n.  [L.  defraudaiio  : 
cf.  F.  defraudation.^  The  act  of  defrauding ;  a  taking 
by  fraud.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-fraud'er  (de-frad'er),  re.  One  who  defrauds;  a 
Cheat ;  an  embezzler ;  a  peculator. 

De-fraud'ment  (-meut),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  defraudement.1 
Frivation  by  fraud ;  defrauding.     [Ote.]  3IiUon. 


De-fray'  (de-fra'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Defrayed 
,-frad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Defraying.]  [F.  defrayer; 
pref.  de-  (L.  de  or  dis-)  -|- /)■«!>  expense,  fr.  Uu.  fredum. 


fridum,  expense,  fine  by  which  an  offender  obtained 
peace  from  his  sovereign,  or  more  likely,  atoned  for  an 
offense  against  the  public  peace,  fr.  OHG.  fridu  peace, 
G.  friede.  See  Affray.]  1.  To  pay  or  discharge ;  to 
serve  in  payment  of  ;  to  provide  for,  as  a  charge,  debt, 
expenses,  costs,  etc. 

For  tlie  discharge  of  his  expenses,  and  defraying  his  cost,  he 
allowed  liim  .  .  .  four  times  as  much.  Usher. 

2.  To  avert  or  appease,  as  by  paying  off ;  to  satisfy ; 
ttB,  to  defray  wrath.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

De-fray'ai  (de-fra'al),  n.  The  act  of  defraying  ;  pay- 
ment ;  as,  the  defrayal  of  necessary  costs. 

De-fray'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  pays  oft  expenses. 

De-fray'ment  (-ment),  re.     Payment  of  charges. 

Deft  (d§ft),  a'.  [OE.  daft,  deft,  becoming,  mild,  gen- 
tle, stupid  (cf.  OE.  daffe,  deffe,  fool,  coward),  AS.  dxft 
(in  derivatives  only)  mild,  gentle,  fitting,  seasonable ; 
akin  to  dafen,  gedafen,  becoming,  fit,  Goth,  gadaban  to 
be  fit.  Cf.  Daft,  Daff,  Dapper.]  Apt ;  fit ;  dexterous ; 
clever;  handy;  spruce;  neat.  \_Arcfiaic  or  Poetic\ 
"The  deftest  vfa.y.'"    Shak.    '^ Deftest  ieaXs."    Gay. 

The  limping  god,  so  deft  at  his  new  ministry,     Dryden. 
Let  me  be  deft  and  debonair.  Byron. 

Deftly,  a(iw.     [Cf.  Defly.]    Aptly;  fitly;  dexterous- 
ly; neatly.     "  Oe/i??/ dancing. "  Drayton. 
Thyself  and  office  defdij  show.  Shak. 

Deft'ness,  re.    The  quality  of  being  deft.       Drayton. 

De-funot'  (de-funkf),  a.  [L.  defunctus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
fungi  to  acquit  one's  self  of,  to  perform,  finish,  depart, 
die;  de-\- fungi  to  perform,  discharge:  cf.  F.  defunt. 
See  Function.]  Having  finished  the  course  of  lite ; 
dead;  deceased.    "  Z)e/Mreei  organs."  Shak. 

The  boar,  defunct,  lay  tripped  up,  near.  Byron. 

De-funct',  re.    A  dead  person ;  one  deceased. 

De-func'tlon  (-fiink'shun),  re.  [L.  defunctio  perform- 
ance, death.]     Death.     [O65.] 

After  defimction  of  King  Pharamond.  Shak. 

De-func'tlve  (-tiv),  a.  Funereal.  \_Obs.'\  "  Defunc- 
tive  music."  Shak. 

De-fuse' (de-fuz'), j».  <.  [Cf.  Diffuse.]  To  disorder; 
to  make  shapeless.     [0J,9.]  Shak. 

De-fy'  (de-fi'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Defied  (-fid') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Defying.]  [F.  dejie);  OF.  deffier,  desfier, 
LL.  disfidare  to  disown  faith  or  fidelity,  to  dissolve  the 
bond  of  allegiance,  as  between  the  vassal  and  his  lord  ; 
hence,  to  challenge,  defy  ;  fr.  L.  dis-  +  fides  f.aith.  See 
Paith,  and  cf.  Diffident,  Affiance.]     1.  To  renounce 


or  dissolve  all  bonds  of  aflSance,  faith,  or  obligation  with ; 
to  reject,  refuse,  or  reuouii'je.     [Obs.J 

I  d<ifi/  the  surety  and  the  bond.  Chaucer. 

For  thee  1  have  defied  my  constant  mistress.  Beau.  4*  Fl. 
2.  To  provoke  to  combat  or  strife  ;  to  call  out  to  com- 
bat ;  to  challenge ;  to  dare ;  to  brave  ;  to  set  at  defiance ; 
to  treat  with  contempt ;  as,  to  defy  an  enemy ;  to  defy 
the  power  of  a  magistrate  ;  to  defy  the  arguments  of  an 
Oi)ponent ;  to  defy  public  opinion. 

I  once  again 
D^'ll  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  liglit.  Milton. 

I  d^y  the  enemies  of  our  constitution  to  show  the  contrary. 

Burke. 
De-fy'  (de-fl),  re.     A  challenge.     [06s.]  Dryden. 

De-gar'nish  (dS-gar'nlsh),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
garnished  (-uTsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Degarnishing.]  [F. 
degarnir  ;  pref.  de-,  des-  (L.  dis-)  -\-  garnir  to  furnish. 
See  Garnish,  and  cf.  Disgaenish.]  1.  To  strip  or  de- 
prive of  entirely,  as  of  furniture,  ornaments,  etc. ;  to 
disgarnish  ;  as,  to  rfef^acrei'iA  a  house,  etc.     [iJ.] 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  garrison,  or  of  troops  necessary  for 

defense;  as, tode(7ar«w7iacity orfort.  [tC]  Washington. 

De-gar'nish-ment  (-meut),  re.     The  act  of  depriving, 

as  of  furniture,  apparatus,  or  a  garrison,     [ii.] 

De-gen'der  (de-jgn'der),  I  V.  i.      [See  Degenerate.] 

De-gen'er  (de-jSu'er),      J      To    degenerate.      [Obs.'] 

"  Degendering  to  hate. ' '  Spenser, 

He  degenereth  into  beastliness.  Joije. 

De-gen'er-a-cy  (-er-a-sy),  n.    [From  Degenerate,  o.] 

1.  The  act  of  becoming  degenerate  ;  a  growing  worse. 

Willful  degeneracy  from  goodness.         Tillotson. 

2.  The  state  of  having  become  degenerate  ;  decline  in 
good  qualities ;  deterioration ;  meanness. 

Degeneracy  of  spirit  in  a  state  of  slavery.     Addison. 

To  recover  mankind  out  of  their  universal  corruption  and 
degeneracy.  S.  Clarke. 

De-gen'er-ate  (de-jen'er-St),  a.  [L.  degeneraius,  p. 
p.  of  degenerare  to  degenerate,  cause  to  degenerate,  fr. 
degener  base,  degenerate,  that  departs  from  its  race  or 
kind;  de  -f-  genus  race,  kind.  See  Kin  relationship.] 
Having  become  worse  than  one's  kind,  or  one's  former 
state  ;  having  declined  in  worth ;  having  lost  in  good- 
ness ;  deteriorated  ;  degraded  ;  unworthy ;  base ;  low. 

Faint-hearted  and  degenerate  king.  Shak. 

A  degenerate  and  degraded  state.  Milton. 

Degenerate  from  their  ancient  blood.  Swift. 

These  degenerate  days.  Pope. 

I  had  planted  thee  a  noble  vine  .  .  .:  how  then  art  thou  turned 
into  the  degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto  me  ?    Jer.  ii.  21. 

De-gen'er-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Degener- 
ated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Degenerating.]  1.  To  be  or 
grow  worse  than  one's  kind,  or  than  one  was  originally ; 
hence,  to  be  inferior ;  to  grow  poorer,  meaner,  or  more 
vicious  ;  to  decline  in  good  qualities ;  to  deteriorate. 

When  wit  transgresseth  decency,  it  degenerates  into  insolence 
and  impiety.  2'illoison. 

2.  {Biol.)  To  fall  off  from  the  normal  quality  or  the 
healthy  structure  of  its  kind ;  to  become  of  a  lower  type. 

De-gen'er-ate-ly  (-at-ly),  adv.  In  a  degenerate  man- 
ner ;  unworthily. 

De-gen'er-ate-ness,  re.     Degeneracy. 

De-gen'er-a'tion  (de-jen'er-a'shan),  n.  [Cf.  F.  de- 
generation.] 1.  The  act  or  state  of  growing  worse,  or 
the  state  of  having  become  worse ;  decline ;  degrada- 
tion ;  debasement ;  degeneracy  ;  deterioration. 

Our  degeneration  and  apostasy.  Bates. 

2.  {Physiol.)  That  condition  of  a  tissue  or  an  organ  in 
which  its  vitality  has  become  either  diminished  or  per- 
verted ;  a  substitution  of  a  lower  for  a  higher  form  of 
structure ;  as,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver. 

3.  {Biol.)  A  gradual  deterioration,  from  natural 
causes,  of  any  class  of  animals  or  plants  or  any  particu- 
lar organ  or  organs ;  hereditary  degradation  of  type. 

4.  The  thing  degenerated.     [iJ.] 

Cockle,  aracus,  .  .  .  and  other  degenerations.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Amyloid    degeneration,    Caseoua    degeneration,  etc.     See 
under  Amyloid,  Caseous,  etc. 

De-gen'er-a'tlon-ist,  n.  {Biol.)  A  believer  iu  the 
theory  of  degeneration,  or  hereditary  degradation  of 
type ;  as,  the  degenerationisis  hold  that  savagery  is  the 
result  of  degeneration  from  a  superior  state. 

De-gen'er-a-tive  (de-jSu'er-a-tTv),  a.  Undergoing  or 
producing  degeneration ;  tending  to  degenerate. 

De-gen'er-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  degener.  See  Degener- 
ate.] Degenerate ;  base.  [06s.]  "  Degenerous  pas- 
sions."   Dryden.     '' Degenerous  practices."    South. 

De-gen'er-ous-ly,  adv.     Basely.     [06s.] 

De-glaz'ing  (de-gla'zTng),  re.  The  process  of  giving 
a  dull  or  ground  surface  to  glass  by  acid  or  by  mechan- 
ical means.  Knight. 

De-glO'rled  (de-glo'rtd),  a.  Deprived  of  glory ;  dis- 
honored.   [06s.]  "With  thorns  cfe^ZonecZ."  G.Fletcher. 

De-glu'tl-nate  (de-glu'tl-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Deglutinated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deglutinating.]  [L. 
deglutinatus,  p.  p.  of  deglutinare  to  deglutinate  ;  de  -f- 
glutinare  to  glue,  gluten  glue.]  To  loosen  or  separate 
by  dissolving  the  glue  which  unites ;  to  unglue. 

De-glU'ti-na'tlon  (-na'shiin),  re.    The  act  of  ungluing. 

Deg'lU-tl'tion  (dSg'lii-tish'un  or  de'glii-),  re.  [L.  de- 
glutire  to  swallow  down  ;  de  -\-  glutire  to  swallow  :  cf.  F. 
deglutition.  See  Glut.]  The  act  or  process  of  swal- 
lowing food  ;  the  power  of  swallowing. 

The  muscles  employed  in  the  act  of  deglutition.    Foley. 

Deg'lu-ti'tiOUS  (-tish'tis),  a.  Pertaining  to  degluti- 
tion.    [iJ.] 

De-glu'tl-to-ry  (do-glii'tl-to-ri^),  a.  Serving  for,  or 
aiding  in,  deglutition. 

Deg'ra-da'tlon  (d§g'r4-da'shun),  re.  [LL.  dcgradafio, 
from  degradare :  cf.  F.  degradation.    See  Degrade.] 

1.  The  act  of  reducing  in  rank,  character,  or  reputa- 
tion, or  of  abasing ;  a  lowering  from  one's  standing  or 


rank  in  office  or  society ;  diminution ;  as,  the  degrada^ 
Hon  of  a  peer,  a  knight,  a  general,  or  a  bi^op. 

He  saw  many  removes  and  degradations  in  all  the  other  of- 
fices of  which  he  had  been  possessed.  Clarendon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  reduced  in  rank,  character,  or 
reputation ;  baseness ;  moral,  physical,  or  intellectual  de- 
generacy ;  disgrace  ;  abasement ;  debasement. 

The  .  .  .  degradation  of  a  needy  man  of  letters.  Macaulay. 

Deplorable  is  tlie  degradation  of  our  nature.       Soutli. 

Moments  there  frequently  must  be,  when  a  sinner  is  sensible 

of  the  degradation  of  his  state.  Blair. 

3.  Diminution  or  reduction  of  strength,  efficacy,  or 
value ;  degeneration ;  deterioration. 

Tlie  development  and  degradation  of  the  alphabetic  forms  can 
be  traced.  /.  Taylor  (.The  Alphabet). 

4.  {Geol.)  A  gradual  wearing  down  or  w.asting,  as  of 
rocks  and  banks,  by  the  action  of  water,  frost,  etc. 

5.  {Biol.)  The  state  or  condition  of  a  species  or  group 
which  exhibits  degraded  forms ;  degeneration. 

The  degradation  of  the  species  man  is  observed  in  some  of  its 
varieties.  Dana. 

6.  {Physiol.)  Arrest  of  development,  or  degeneration 
of  any  organ,  or  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

Degradation  of  energy,  or  Dissipation  of  energy  {Physics}. 
the  transformation  of  energy  into  some  form  in  which  it 
is  less  available  for  doing  work. 

Syn.  — Abasement ;  debasement;  reduction;  decline. 

De-grade''  (de-grad'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Degraded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Degrading.]  [F.  degrader,  LL.  degra- 
dare, fr.  L.  de  -f-  gradus  step,  degree.  See  Grade,  and 
cf.  Degree.]  1.  To  reduce  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
rank  or  degree ;  to  lower  in  rank ;  to  deprive  of  office  or 
dignity ;  to  strip  of  honors ;  as,  to  degrade  a  nobleman, 
or  a  general  officer. 

Prynne  was  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  Court  to  be  de. 
graded  from  the  bar.  Palfrey. 

2.  To  reduce  in  estimation,  character,  or  reputation; 
to  lessen  the  value  of ;  to  lower  the  physical,  moral,  or 
intellectual  character  of  ;  to  debase ;  to  bring  shame  or 
contempt  upon  ;  to  disgrace ;  as,  vice  degrades  a  man. 

O  miserable  mankind,  to  what  fall 
Degraded,  to  what  wretclied  state  reserved  I      Milton. 
Yet  time  ennobles  or  degrades  each  line.  Pope. 

Her  pride  .  .  .  struggled  liard  against  tins  degrading  passion. 

Macaulay. 

3.  {Geol.)  To  reduce  in  altitude  or  magnitude,  as 
hills  and  mountains ;  to  wear  down. 

Syn.  —  To  abase  ;  demean ;  lower ;  reduce.  See  Abase. 

De-grade',  v.  i.  {Biol. )  To  degenerate  ;  to  pass  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  type  of  structure ;  as,  a  family  of 
plants  or  animals  degrades  through  this  or  that  genus  or 
group  of  genera. 

De-grad'ed  (de-gra'dSd),  a.  1.  Reduced  in  rank, 
character,  or  reputation  ;  debased  ;  sunken  ;  low  ;  base. 

The  Netherlands  .  .  .  were  reduced  practically  to  a  very  de- 
graded condition.  Motley. 

2.  (Biol.)  Having  the  typical  characters  or  organs  in 
a  partially  developed  condition,  or  lacking  certain  parts. 

Some  families  of  plants  are  degraded  dicotyledons.    Dana. 

3.  [Cf.  F.  degre  step.]  {Her.)  Having  steps;  —  said 
of  a  cross  each  of  whose  extremities  finishes  in  steps 
growing  larger  as  they  leave  the  center ;  —  termed  also 
on  degrees. 

De-grade'ment  (de-grad'ment),  re.  Deprivation  of 
rank  or  office  ;  degradation.     [J2.]  Milton. 

De-grad'ing-ly,  adv.     in  a  degrading  manner. 

Deg'ra-va'tion  (deg'ra-va'shiin),  n.  [L.  degravare, 
degravaium,  to  make  heavy.  See  Grave,  a.]  The  act 
of  making  heavy.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

De-gree'  (de-gre'),  71.  [F.  degre,  OF.  degret,  fr.  LL. 
degradare.  See  Degrade.]  1.  A  step,  stair,  or  stair- 
case.    [06s.] 

By  ladders,  or  else  by  degree.  Rom.  of  R. 

2.  One  of  a  series  of  progressive  steps  upward  or 
downward,  in  quality,  rank,  acquirement,  and  the  like  ; 
a  stage  in  progression ;  grade  ;  gradation ;  as,  degrees  of 
vice  and  virtue  ;  to  advance  by  slow  degrees;  degree  of 
comparison. 

3.  The  point  or  step  of  progression  to  which  a  person 
has  arrived  ;  rank  or  station  in  life ;  position.  "  A  dame 
of  high  degree."  Dryden.  "  A  knight  is  your  dejrree." 
Shak.    "Lord  or  lady  of  high  rf«<7ree."    Lowell. 

4.  Measure  of  advancement ;  quality ;  extent ;  as, 
tastes  differ  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree. 

The  degree  of  excellence  which  proclaims  genius,  is  different 
in  different  times  and  different  places.  .Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

5.  Grade  or  rank  to  which  scholars  are  admitted  by  a 
college  or  university,  in  recognition  of  their  attainments ; 
as,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  master,  doctor,  etc. 

d^^"  In  the  United  States  diplomas  are  usually  given 
as  the  evidence  of  a  degree  co»iferred.  In  the  human- 
ities the  first  degree  is  that  of  bachelor  of  arts  (B.  A.  or 
A.  B.);  the  second  that  of  master  of  arts  (M.  A.  or 
A.  M.).  The  degree  of  bachelor  {of  arts,  science,  divinity, 
lair,  etc.)  is  conferred  upon  tliose  who  complete  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  undergraduate  study.  The  first  degree 
in  medicine  is  that  of  doctor  of  medicine  (M.  D.).  The  de- 
grees of  master  and  doctor  are  sometimes  conferred,  in 
course,  upon  those  who  have  completed  certain  prescribed 
postgraduate  studies,  as  doctor  of  philosophy  (Ph.  D.); 
but  more  frequently  the  degree  of  doctor  is  conferred  as 
a  complimentary  recognition  of  eminent  services  in  sci- 
ence or  letters,  or  for  public  services  or  distinction  (as 
doctor  of  laws  (LL.  D.)  or  doctor  of  divinity  (D.  D.)), 
when  they  are  called  honorary  degrees. 

The  youth  attained  his  bachelor's  degree,  and  left  the  univer- 
sity. Macaulay. 

6.  {Genealogy)  A  certain  distance  or  remove  in  the 
line  of  descent,  determining  the  proximity  of  blood ; 
one  remove  in  the  chain  of  relationsliip  ;  as,  a  relation 
in  the  third  or  fourth  degree. 

In  the  11th  century  an  opinion  began  to  gain  ground  in  Italy, 
that  tliird  cousins  might  marry,  being  in  the  soventli  degtre  ac- 
cording to  the  civil  law.  Jiajtanu 
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7.  (Arith.)  Three  figures  taken  together  in  numera- 
tion ;  thus,  140  is  one  degree,  222,140  two  degrees. 

8.  (Algebra)  State  as  indicated  by  sum  of  exponents ; 
more  particularly,  the  degree  of  a  term  is  indicated  by 
the  sum  of  the  exponents  of  its  literal  factors;  thus, 
a'b'c  is  a  term  of  the  sixth  degree.  The  degree  of  a 
power,  or  radical,  is  denoted  by  its  index,  that  of  an 
equation  by  the  greatest  sum  of  the  exponents  of  the  un- 
known quantities  in  any  term ;  thus,  ax*  +  bx'  =  c,  and 
myf-ip-  -\-  nyx  =^p,  are  both  equations  of  the  fourth  de- 
gree. 

9.  {Trig.)  A  360th  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle, which  part  is  taken  as  the  principal  unit  of  measure 
for  arcs  and  angles.  The  degree  is  divided  into  60  min- 
utes and  the  minute  into  60  seconds. 

10.  A  division,  space,  or  interval,  marked  on  a  math- 
ematical or  other  instrument,  as  on  a  thermometer. 

11.  (Mus.)  A  line  or  space  of  the  staff. 

1^°*  The  short  lines  and  their  spaces  are  added  de- 
grees. 

Accumnlation  of  degrees.  {Eng.  Univ.)  See  under  Accti- 
jnrLATioN.  —  By  degrees,  step  by  step ;  by  little  and  lit- 
tle ;  by  moderate  advances.  "  I  '11  leave  it  by  degrees,''^ 
Shah.  — Degree  of  a  curve  or  surface  (Ceowi.),  the  number 
which  expresses  the  degree  of  the  equation  of  the  curve 
or  surface  in  rectilinear  coordinates.  A  straight  line  will, 
in  general,  meet  the  curve  or  surface  in  a  number  of 
points  equal  to  the  degree  of  the  curve  or  surface  aud  no 
more.  —Degree  of  latitude  (Geog.),  on  the  earth,  the  dis- 
tance on  a  meridian  between  two  parallels  of  latitude 
whose  latitudes  differ  from  each  other  by  one  degree. 
This  distance  is  not  the  same  on  different  parts  of  a  me- 
ridian, on  account  of  the  flattened  figure  of  the  earth,  be- 
ing 68.702  statute  miles  at  the  equator,  aud  69.396  at  the 
poles.  —  Degree  of  longitude,  the  distance  on  a  parallel  of 
latitude  between  two  meridians  that  make  an  angle  of 
one  degree  with  each  other  at  the  poles  — a  distance 
which  varies  as  the  cosine  of  the  latitude,  being  at  the 
equator  69.16  statute  miles.  —  To  a  degree,  to  an  extreme ; 
exceedingly ;  as,  mendacious  to  a  degree. 

It  has  been  said  that  Scotsmen  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  grave  to  a  degree 
on  occasions  when  races  more  favored  by  nature  are  gladsome 
to  excess.  Fro/.  Wilson. 

II  De'gll  (da'goo),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.)  A  small 
South  American  rodent  {Octodon  Cumingii),  of  the 
family  Octodoniidse. 

De-gust'  (de-giist'),  V.  i.  [L.  degustare :  cf.  P.  de- 
guster.    See  Gust  to  taste.]  To  taste.  [06i.]  Cocheram. 

Deg'US-ta'tlon  (dSg'us-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  degustaiio: 
cf.  F.  degusiation.^  (Physiol.)  Tasting;  the  apprecia- 
tion of  sapid  qualities  by  the  taste  organs.         Bp.  Hall. 

Oe-hlsce'  (de-hls'),  v.  i.  [L.  dehiscere;  de  +  ^"- 
cere  to  gape.]    To  gape  ;  to  open  by  dehiscence. 

De-hls'cence  (de-hts'sens),  n.     [Cf.  F.  dehiscence.} 

1.  The  act  of  gaping. 

2.  {Biol.)  A  gaping  or  bursting 
open  along  a  definite  line  of  attach- 
ment or  suture,  without  tearing,  as  in 
the  opening  of  pods,  or  the  bursting 
of  capsules  at  maturity  so  as  to  emit 
seeds,  etc.;  also,  the  bursting  open  of 
follicles,  as  in  the  ovaries  of  animals, 
for  the  expulsion  of  their  contents. 

De-hls'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  dehis- 
cens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  Cf.  F.  dehiscent.] 
Characterized  by  dehiscence ;  opening 
in  some  definite  way,  as  the  capsule 
of  a  plant. 

De'hO-nes'tate  (de'ho-nSs'tat),  v.  t.  [L.  dekonesta- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  dehonestare  to  dishonor  ;  de  -j-  honestare  to 
make  honorable.  Cf.  Dishonest,  and  see  Honest.]  To 
disparage.     \_Obs.'] 

De-hon'es-ta'tfon  (de-hSn'Ss-ta'shtin),  n.  [L.  deho- 
nestatio.']    A  dishonoring ;  disgracing.     \_Obs.']   Gauden. 

De-horn'  (de-hSm'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dehorned 
(-hSrnd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dbhobnino.]  To  deprive  of 
horns ;  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  horns  of  (cattle)  by 
burning  their  ends  soon  after  they  start.  See  Dishoen. 
^^ Dehorning  cattle."  Farm  Journal  (1886). 

II  De-hors'  (de-h6r'  or  de-hSrz'),  prep.  [F.,  outside.] 
(Law)  Out  of ;  without ;  foreign  to ;  out  of  the  agree- 
ment, record,  will,  or  other  instrument. 

II  De-hors',  n.  (Mil.)  AU  sorts  of  outworks  in  general, 
at  a  distance  from  the  main  works ;  any  advanced  works 
for  protection  or  cover.  Farrow. 

De-hort'  (de-hSrf),  V.  t.     \imp.  &  p.  p.  Dehorted  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dehokting.]     [L.  dehortari  ;  de  -f-  hor- 

tari  to  urge,  exhort.]    To  urge  to  abstain  or  refrain  ;  to 

dissuade.     [Ofts.] 

The  apostles  vehemently  deTiort  us  from  unbelief.    Bp.  Ward. 

"Exhort  "  remains,  but  dehort.  a  word  whose  place  neither 
"  dissuade  "  nor  any  other  exactly  supplies,  has  escaped  us. 

Trencli. 

De'hor-ta'Uon  (de'hSr-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  dehortatio.'] 
Dissuasion  ;  advice  against  something.     [iJ.] 

De-hort'a-tlve  (de-h8rt'a-tTv),  a.    Dissuasive,     [i?.] 

De-hort'a-tO-ry  (-to-ry)_,  a.  [L.  dehortatorius.]  Fitted 
or  designed  to  dehort  or  dissuade.  Bp.  Hall. 

De-hort'er  (de-hSrfer),  n.  A  disBuader ;  an  adviser 
to  the  contrary.     [06s.] 

De-hu'man-lze  (de-hu'man-iz),  V.  t.  To  divest  of 
human  qualities,  such  as  pity,  tenderness,  etc. ;  as,  de- 
humanizing influences.  , 

De-husk'  (de-husk'),  V.  t.  To  remove  the  husk  from. 
[OJs.]     "  Wheat  dehusked  upon  the  floor."  Drant. 

De-hy'drate  (dft-hi'drat),  v.  t.  (Chem.)  To  deprive 
of  water ;  to  render  free  from  water ;  as,  to  dehydrate 
alcohol. 

De'hy-dra'tlon  (de'ht-dra'shun),  n.  (Chem.)  The  act 
or  process  of  freeing  from  water ;  also,  the  condition  of 
a  body  from  which  the  water  has  been  removed. 

De-hy'dro-gen-ate  (de-hi'dro-jSn-at),  v.  t.  (Chem.) 
To  deprive  of,  or  free  from,  hydrogen. 

De-hy'dro-gen-a'tlon  (-a'shiln),  re.  (Chem.)  The  act 
or  process  of  freeing  from  hydrogen  ;  also,  the  condition 
resulting  from  the  removal  of  hydrogen. 


Dehiscent  SiUcle. 


De'l-dde  (det-sid),  n.  [L.  deicida  a  deicide  (in  sense 
2) ;  deus  god  -|-  cssdere  to  cut,  kill ;   cf.  F.   deicide.^ 

1.  The  act  of  killing  a  being  of  a  divine  nature  ;  par- 
ticularly, the  putting  to  death  of  Jesus  Christ.     [iJ.] 

Earth  profaned,  yet  blessed,  with  deicide.        Prior. 

2.  One  concerned  in  putting  Christ  to  death. 
Delc'tic  (dlk'ttk),  a.     [Gr.  SeiKTixos  serving  to  show 

or  point  out,  fr.  SeiKvvvai,  to  show.]  (Logic)  Direct; 
proving  directly  ;  —  applied  to  reasonmg,  and  opposed  to 
elenchtic  or  refutative. 

Delc'tlc-al-ly  (-tl-kal-lj?),  adv.  In  a  manner  to  show 
or  point  out ;  directly ;  absolutely ;  definitely. 

When  Christ  spake  it  deicticalhj.         Hammond. 

De-U'lc  (de-Tf'ikJ,  1  a.    [L.  deificus;  deus  god  -f/a- 

De-lf 'lo-al  (-I-knl),  }  cere  to  make:  cf.  Y.  deifique.] 
Making  divine  ;  producing  a  likeness  to  God ;  god-mak- 
ing.    "A  rfeiySca/ communion."  Homilies. 

De'1-fl-ca'Uon  (de'I-fl-ka'slmn),  n.  [LL.  deificare  to 
deify  ;  cf.  F.  deification.  See  Deify.]  The  act  of  deify- 
ing ;  exaltation  to  divine  honors ;  apotheosis  ;  excessive 
praise. 

De'1-fled  (de'i-fid),  a.  Honored  or  worshiped  as  a 
deity  ;  treated  with  supreme  regard ;  godlike. 

De'1-fl'er  (de'I-fi'er),  n.    One  who  deifies. 

De'1-form  (-fSrm),  a.      [L.   deus  a  god  -\-  -form.'] 

1.  Godlike,  or  of  a  godlike  form.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Conformable  to  the  will  of  God.  [i2.]  Bp.  Burnet. 
De'l-tor'inl-ty(-f3r'mt-W),m.  Likeness  to  deity.  [_Obs.] 
De'I-ly  (de'T-fi),  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Deified  (-fid) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deifyino.]  [F.  dSifier,  LL.  deificare,  fr. 
L.  deificus.  See  Deific,  Deity,  -fy.]  1.  To  make  a  god 
of  ;  to  exalt  to  the  rank  of  a  deity  ;  to  enroll  among  the 
deities ;  to  apotheosize  ;  as,  Julius  Caesar  was  deified. 

2.  To  praise  or  revere  as  a  deity  ;  to  treat  as  an  object 
of  supreme  regard ;  as,  to  deify  money. 

He  did  again  so  extol  and  deify  ^^^  pope.        Bacon. 

3.  To  render  godlike. 

By  our  own  spirits  are  we  deified.     Word.tworth. 

Deign  (dan),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deigned  (dand) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deigning.]*  [OE.  deinen,  deignen,  OF. 
degner,  deigner,  daigner,  F.  daigner,  fr.  L.  dignari  to 
deem  worthy,  deign,  f r.  dignus  worthy ;  akin  to  decere 
to  be  fitting.  See  Decent,  and  cf.  Dainty,  Dignity, 
Condign,  Disdain.]  1.  To  esteem  worthy  ;  to  consider 
worth  notice ; — opposed  to  disdain.    [Obs.] 

I  fear  my  JuUa  would  not  deign  my  lines.  Shak. 

2  ■  To  condescend  to  give  or  bestow  ;  to  stoop  to  fur- 
nish ;  to  vouchsafe  ;  to  allow  ;  to  grant. 

Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men.        Shak. 

Deign,  V.  i.  To  think  worthy ;  to  vouchsafe ;  to  con- 
descend ;  —  followed  by  an  infinitive. 

O  deign  to  visit  our  forsaken  seats.  Pope. 

Yet  not  Lord  Cranstone  deigned  she  greet.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 
Those  craven  ranks  to  see.  Jilacaulay. 

In  early  English  deign  was  often  used  impersonally. 

Him  deijneih  not  to  set  his  foot  to  ground.      Chaucer. 

Deign'OUS  (-Jis),  a.  [For  disdeignous,  OF.  desdeignos, 
desdaigneus,  F.  dedaigneux.  See  Disdain.]  Haughty  ; 
disdainful.     [_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Dell  (del),  n.    Devil ;  —  spelt  also  deel.     [Scot.] 

Dell's  buckle.    See  under  Buckie. 

II  Del-noc'e-ras  (dt-nSs'e-rSs),  n.  [NL.]  ^Paleon.) 
See  DiNooERAS. 

I*  Dei-nor'nls  (dt-nSr'nis),  n.  [NL.]  (Paleon.)  See 
DmoKNis. 

II  Del'no-saur  (di'nS-sar),  n.  [NL.]  (Paleon.)  See 
Dinosaur. 

II  Del'no-tbe'ri-um  (dl'nS-the'rl-Sm),  n.  [NL.]  (Pa- 
leon.) See  DmoTHEBiUM. 

De-ln'te-grate  (de-in'te-grat),  V.  t.  [L.  deintegrare 
to  impair ;  de  -\-  integrare  to  make  whole.]  To  disinte- 
grate.    [Obs.] 

Deln'te-ous  (dan'te-us),  Deln'te-vous  (-viis),  a. 
Rare  ;  excellent ;  costly.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

De-lp'a-rous  (de-tp'a-riis),  a.  [Jj.  deus  a  god-f  ^a- 
rere  to  bring  forth.]  Bearing  or  bringing  forth  a  god  ; 
—  said  of  the  "Virgin  Mary.     [Gbs.]  Bailey. 

Delp-nos'0-phist  (dip-n5s'o-fist),  n.  [Gr.  SeiTrvoao- 
<f)(.(rrn^ ;  Beiin^ov  a  meal  ■]-  ao4>tan^?  a  wise  man,  sophist.] 
One  of  an  ancient  sect  of  philosophers,  who  cultivated 
learned  conversation  at  meals. 

De'ls  (deTs),  n.    See  Dais. 

De'lsm  (de'iz'm),  n.  [L.  deus  god :  cf.  P.  deisme. 
See  Deity.]  The  doctrine  or  creed  of  a  deist ;  the  belief 
or  system  of  those  who  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
one  God,  but  deny  revelation. 

(J^^  Deism  is  the  belief  in  natural  religion  only,  or 
those  truths,  in  doctrine  and  practice,  which  man  is  to 
discover  by  the  light  of  reason,  independent  of  any  rev- 
elation from  God.  Hence,  deism  implies  infidelity,  or  a 
disbelief  in  the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures. 

De'lst  (de'ist),  n.  [L.  deus  god :  cf.  F.  deiste.  See 
Deity.]  One  who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God, 
but  denies  revealed  religion  ;   a  freethinker. 

Jl^°"  A  deist,  as  denying  a  revelation,  is  opposed  to  a 
Christian ;  as  opposed  to  the  denier  of  a  God,  whether 
atheist  or  pantheist,  a  deist  is  generally  denominated 
theist.  Latham. 

Syn.  —  See  Infidel. 

De-ls'tlc  (de-is'ttk),  1  a.    Pertaining  to,  savoring  of, 

De-ls'tlc-al  (-ti-kal),  J  or  consisting  in,  deism  ;  as, 
a  deistic  writer  ;  a  deistical  book. 

The  deistical  or  autichristian  scheme.        7.  Watts. 

De-ls'tlc-al-ly,  adv.    After  the  manner  of  deists. 

De-ls'tlc-al-ness,  n.    State  of  being  deistical. 

De'1-tate  (deT-tfit),  a.    Deified.     [Obs.]       Cranmer. 

De'l-ty  (de'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Deities  (-tiz).  [OE.  deite, 
F.  deitk,  fr.  L.  deitas,  fr.  deus  a  god ;  akin  to  divus  di- 
vine, Jupiter,  gen.  Jovis,  Jupiter,  dies  day,  Gr.  Sios  di- 
vine, Zeii?,  gen.  A169,  Zeus,  Skr.  deva  divine,  as  a  noun. 


Milton. 

more  he 

he  waded 

Addison. 


god,  daiva  divine,  dyo  sky,  day,  hence,  the  sky  per- 
sonified as  a  god,  and  to  the  first  syllable  of  E.  TuesAa,y, 
Gael.  &  Ir.  dia  God,  W.  duw.  Cf.  Divinb,  Jouknet, 
Journal,  Tuesday.]  1.  The  collection  of  attribute* 
which  make  up  the  nature  of  a  god  ;  divinity ;  godhead ; 
as,  the  deity  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  seen  in  his  works. 

They  declared  with  emphasis  the  perfect  deity  and  the  per- 
fect manhood  of  Christ.  Milman. 

2.  A  god  or  goddess ;  a  heathen  god. 

To  worship  calves,  the  deities 
Of  Egypt. 

The  Deity,  God,  the  Supreme  Being. 

This  great  poet  and  philosopher  [Simonides],  the 
contemplated  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  found  that  I 
but  the  more  out  of  his  depth. 

De-Ject'  (de-jgkf ),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dejected  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dejecting.]  [L.  dejectus,  p.  p.  of  dejicere 
to  throw  down ;  de  -{-jacere  to  throw.  See  Jet  a  shoot- 
ing forth.]     1.  To  oast  down.     [Obs.  or  Archaic] 

Christ  dejected  himself  even  unto  the  hells.        [TdaU. 

Sometimes  she  drjects  her  eyes  in  a  seeming  civiUty  ;  and 
many  mistake  in  her  a  cunning"  for  a  modest  look.  Fuller. 

2.  To  cast  down  the  spirits  of  ;  to  dispirit ;  to  discour- 
age ;  to  dishearten. 

Nor  think,  to  die  dejects  my  lofty  mind.  Pope. 

De-ject',  a.     [L.  dejectus,  p.  p.]    Dejected.     [06j.] 

II  De-Jec'ta  (de-j5k'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  from  L. 
dejectus,  p.  p.]    Excrements ;  as,  the  dejecta  of  the  sick. 

De-]ect'ed,  a.  Cast  down ;  afflicted  ;  low-spirited ; 
sad ;  as,  a  dejected  look  or  countenance.  —  De-ject'ed-ly, 
adv.  —  De-Ject'ed-ness,  n. 

De-Ject'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  casts  down,  or  dejects. 

De-]ec'tlon  (de-jSk'shiin),  n.  [L.  dejectio  a  casting 
down :  cf .  F.  dejection.]  1.  A  casting  dovra ;  depres- 
sion.    [Obs.  or  Archaic]  Holly  well. 

2.  The  act  of  humbling  or  abasing  one's  self. 
Adoration  implies  submission  and  dejection.    Bp.  Fearsotu 

3.  Lowness  of  spirits  occasioned  by  grief  or  misfor- 
tune ;  mental  depression  ;  melancholy. 

"What  besides. 
Of  sorrow,  and  dejection,  and  despair. 
Our  frailty  can  sustain,  thy  tidings  bring.        Milton, 

4.  A  low  condition  ;  weakness ;  inability.     [iJ.] 

A  dejection  of  appetite.  Arbuthnot 

5.  (Physiol.)  (a)  The  discharge  of  excrement.  (6) 
Faeces ;  excrement.  Bay. 

De-Jectly  (de-jgktiy),  adv.    Dejectedly.     [Obs.] 
De-jec'tO-ry  (de-jSk'to-rjf ),  a.   [L.  dejector  a  dejecter.] 

1.  Having  power,  or  tending,  to  cast  down. 

2.  Promoting  evacuations  by  stool.  Ferrand. 
De-Jeo'ture  (de-jSk'tiir ;  135),  n.  That  which  is  voided ; 

excrements.  Arbuthnot. 

DeJ'er-ate  (dSj'er-at),  v.  i.  [L.  dejeratus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
jerare  to  swear ;  de  -\-  jurare  to  swear.]  To  swear 
solemnly  ;  to  take  an  oath.     [Ofei.]  Cockeram. 

DeJ'er-a'tlon  (-a'shiln),  n.  [L.  dejeratio.]  The  act  of 
swearing  solemnly.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

II  D6']eu'n6'  (da'zhe'na'),  n.    [P.]    A  dejeuner. 

Take  a  ddjeun^  of  muskadel  and  eggs.     B.  Jonson. 

II  D6'leu'ner'  (da'zhe'na'),  n.  [F.  dejeuner  breakfast, 
as  a  verb,  to  breakfast.  Cf.  Dinner.]  A  breakfast; 
sometimes,  also,  a  lunch  or  collation. 

II  De'  Ju're  (de'  ju're).  [L.]  By  right ;  of  right ;  by 
law  ;  —  often  opposed  to  de  facto. 

Dek'a-  (d6k'A-).  (Metric  System)  A  prefix  signifying 
ten.    See  Deca-. 

Dek'a-gram  (dSk'a-gram),  n.    Same  as  Decagram. 

Dek'a-U'ter  (dSk'a-le'ter  or  de-kSll-ter),  n.  Same  aa 
Decaliter. 

Dek'a-me'ter  (dSk'a-me'ter  or  dt-lsSm't-tet),  n.  Same 
as  Decameter. 

Dek'a-stere'  (dSk'4-ster'or  -star'),  n.  Saihe  as  Deca. 
stere. 

Delde  (dgk"l),  n.    (Paper  Making)  See  Deckle. 

Del  (d61),  n.  [See  Deal,  n.]  Share  ;  portion  ;  part 
[Obs.]  Chaucer. 

De-lac'er-a'tlon  (de-lSs'er-a'shun),  n.  [L.  delacerare, 
delaceratum,  to  tear  in  pieces.  See  Lacerate.]  A  tear- 
ing in  pieces.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

De-lac'ry-ma'tlon  (de-lSk'ri-ma'sh5n),  n.  [L.  de- 
laerimatio,  fr.  delacrimare  to  weep.  See  Lachhymation.] 
An  involuntary  discharge  of  watery  humors  from  the 
eyes ;  wateriness  of  the  eyes.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

De'lac-ta'tion  (de'lSk-ta'shiin  or  dS'Sk-),  n.  [Pref. 
de-  +  L.  lactare  to  suck  milk,  from  lac  milk.]  The  act 
of  weaning.     [Obs.]  Bailey, 

De-Iaine'  (de-lan'),  n.  [See  Muslin  delaine,  under 
Muslin.]    A  kind  of  fabric  for  women's  dresses. 

De-lam'1-na'tlon  (de-lSm'i-na'shiin),  n.  (Biol.)  For- 
mation and  separation  of 
laminae  or  layers ;  one  of 
the  methods  by  which  the 
various  blastodermic  lay- 
ers of  the  ovum  are  differ- 
entiated. 

[|I^°°  This  process  consists 
ofa  concentric  splitting  of  ^  ,      ...        . ..     „    .  . 

the  cells  of  the  blastosphere  Delammation  of  the  Embryo  of 
^„t„o„.^„fo,.lo■^o,■|■oT>,■^,1!>=«      Geryoma.  ^Commencement 
of  Delammation 


B  Stage  at 
the  close  of  Delamination. 
The  outer  layer  of  small  cells 
(O  is  the  Epiblast ;  the  layer 
of  large  inner  cells  (d)  is  the 
Hypoblast. 


into  an  outer  layer  (epiblast) 
and  an  iimer  layer  (hjrpo- 
blast).  By  the  perforation 
of  the  resultant  two-walled 
vesicle,  a  gastrula  results 
similar  to  that  formed  by 
the  process  of  Invagination. 

De'lap-sa'tlon  (de'lSp-sa'shfin  or  dSl'Sp-),  n.  See 
Delapsion.  Bay. 

De-lapse'  (de-lSps'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dklapsbd 
(-ISpsf ) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Delapsing.]  [L.  delapsus,  p. 
p.  of  delabi  to  fall  down ;  de  +  labi  to  fall  or  sUde.]  To 
pass  down  by  inheritance ;  to  lapse.     [Obs.] 

Which  Anne  derived  alone  the  right,  before  all  other. 

Of  the  delapsed  crown  from  Philip.  Drayton, 


ale,  senate,   c&re,   am,    arm,   ask,   final,   ^;     eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent;     Ice,   '^dea,   HI;     old,   obey,   5rb,   5dd; 
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De-lap'slon  (de-lSp'shQn),  n.  A  falling  down,  or  out 
of  place ;  prolapsion. 

De'laB-sa'tion  (de'ISa-sa'shUn),  n.     [L.  delassare,  de- 

lassatum,  to  tire  out ;  de  +  lassare  to  tire.]    Fatigue. 

Able  to  continue  without  delassation.  Hay. 

De-late'  (de-laf),  v.  l.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Delated;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Delating.]  [L.  delatus,  used  as  p.  p.  of 
deferre.  See  Tolerate,  and  of.  3d  Defer,  Delay,  v.'] 
lobs,  or  Archaic']    1.  To  carry ;  to  convey. 

Try  exactly  the  time  wherein  sound  is  delated.    Bacon. 

2.  To  carry  abroad ;  to  spread ;  to  make  public. 

When  the  crime  ia  delated  or  notorious.    Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  To  carry  or  bring  against,  as  a  charge  ;  to  inform 
against ;  to  accuse ;  to  denounce. 

As  men  were  delated^  they  were  marked  down  for  such  a 
fine.  Bp.  Burnet. 

4.  To  carry  on ;  to  conduct.  Warner. 
De-late',  v.  i.  To  dilate.  [OJs.]  Goodwin. 
De-la'Uon  (de-la'shQn),  n.     [L.  delatio  accusation : 

of.  F.  delation.]    1.  Conveyance.     [Obs.  or  Archaic'] 

In  delation  of  sounds,  the  inclosure  of  them  preserveth 
them.  Bacon. 

2.  (Lato)  Accusation  by  an  informer.  Milman. 

De-la'tor  (de-la't5r),  n.  [L.]  An  accuser;  an  in- 
former.    [_R.]  Howell. 

Del'a-ware  (dSl'a-wSr),  n.  {Sot.)  An  American 
grape,  with  compact  bunches  of  smaU,  amber-colored 
berries,  sweet  and  of  a  good  flavor. 

Del'a-wares  (-wSiz),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Delaware.  {Eth- 
nol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  inhabiting  the  valley 
of  the  Delaware  River,  but  now  mostly  located  in  the 
Indian  Territory. 

De-lay'  (de-la'),  n.  ;  pi.  Delays  (-laz').  [F.  dUai,  fr. 
OF.  deleer  to  delay,  or  fr.  L.  dilatum,  which,  though 
really  from  a  different  root,  is  used  in  Latin  only  as  a 
p.  p.  neut.  of  differre  to  carry  apart,  defer,  delay.  See 
Tolerate,  and  cf.  Differ,  Delay,  v.']  A  putting  off  or 
deferring ;  procrastination  ;  lingering  inactivity ;  stop ; 
detention;  hindrance. 

"Without  any  delay,  on  the  morrow  I  sat  on  the  judgment 
seat.  Acts  xxv.  17. 

The  government  ought  to  be  settled  without  the  delay  of  a 
day.  Macaulay. 

De-lay',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Delayed  (-lad') ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Delaying.]  [OF.  deleer,  delaier,  fr.  the  noun 
delai,  or  directly  fr.  L.  dilatare  to  enlarge,  dilate,  in  LL., 
to  put  off.  See  Delay,  n.,  and  cf.  Delate,  1st  Defer, 
Dilate.]  1.  To  put  off;  to  defer;  to  procrastinate  ;  to 
prolong  the  time  of  or  before. 

My  lord  delayeth  his  coming.      Matt.  xxiv.  48. 

2.  To  retard ;  to  stop,  detain,  or  hinder,  for  a  time ; 
to  retard  the  motion,  or  time  of  arrival,  of  ;  as,  the  mail 
is  delayed  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 

Thyrsis  I  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 

The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal.  MUton. 

3.  To  allay ;  to  temper.     [Obs.] 

The  watery  showers  delay  the  raging  wind.      Surrey. 

De-lay',  v.  i.  To  move  slowly ;  to  stop  for  a  time ; 
to  linger ;  to  tarry. 

There  seem  to  be  certain  bounds  to  the  quickness  and  slow- 
ness of  the  succession  of  those  ideas,  .  .  .  heyond  which  they 
can  neither  delay  nor  hasten.  Locke. 

De-lay'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  delays ;  one  who  lingers. 

De-lay'ing-ly,  adv.    By  delays.     [R.]         Tennyson. 

De-lay'ment  (-ment),  n.  Hindrance.   [Obs.]    Gower. 

II  Del'  cred'er-e  (d§l'  kred'er-e  or  dal'  kra'da-ra). 
[It.,  of  belief  or  trust.]  (Mercantile  Law)  An  agreement 
by  which  an  agent  or  factor,  in  consideration  of  an  addi- 
tional premium  or  commission  (called  a  del  credere  com- 
mission), engages,  when  he  sells  goods  on  credit,  to  in- 
sure, warrant,  or  guarantee  to  his  principal  the  solvency 
of  the  purchaser,  the  engagement  of  the  factor  being  to 
pay  the  debt  himself  if  it  is  not  punctually  discharged 
by  the  buyer  when  it  becomes  due. 

De'le  (de'le),  imperative  sing,  of  L.  delere  to  de- 
stroy. [Cf.  Delete.]  (Print.)  Erase;  remove;  —  a 
direction  to  cancel  something  which  has  been  put  in  '^^ 
type ;  usually  expressed  by  a  peculiar  form  of  d,  thus :  CTl 

Dele,  V.  t  [imp.  &p.  p.  Deled  (-led) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Dbleing.]  [From  the  preceding  word.]  (Print.)  To 
erase ;  to  cancel ;  to  delete ;  to  mark  for  omission. 

Dele  (del),  V.  t.  [See  Deal.]  To  deal ;  to  divide ;  to 
distribute.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Del'e-ble  (del'e-b'l  or  de'le-b'l ;  277),  a.  [L.  delebilis. 
See  1st  Dele.]  Capable  of  being  blotted  out  or  erased. 
"  An  impression  easily  deleble."  Fuller. 

De-lec'ta-1)le  (de-lgk'ta-b'l),  a.  [OE.  delitable,  OP. 
delitable,  F.  delectable,  fr.  L.  delectabilis,  it.  delectare  to 
delight.    See  Delight.]    Highly  pleasing ;  delightful. 

Delectable  both  to  behold  and  taste.  Milton. 

— De-lec'ta-ble-ness,  n.  —  De-lec'ta-bly,  adv. 

De-lec'tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  [L.  delectatus,  p.  p.  of  delec- 
tare.   See  Delight.]    To  delight;  to  charm.     [E.] 

De'leo-ta'tion  (de'lek-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  delectatio  :  cf. 
F.  delectation.]    Great  pleasure  ;  delight. 

II  De-lec'tUS  (de-lSk'tus),  n.  [L.,  selection,  from  deli- 
gere,  delectum,  to  select.]  A  name  given  to  an  elemen- 
tary book  for  learners  of  Latin  or  Greek.  G.  Eliot. 

Del'e-ga-cy  (dgl'e-ga-sj^),  n.     [From  Delegate,  a.] 

1.  The  act  of  delegating,  or  state  of  being  delegated  ; 
deputed  power.     [Obs.] 

By  way  of  delegacy  or  grand  commission.    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  A  body  of  delegates  or  commissioners;  a  delega- 
tion.    [Obs.]  Burton. 

Del'e-gate  (del'e-gfit),  n.  [L.  delegatus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
legare to  send,  delegate  ;  de  -f  legare  to  send  with  a  com- 
mission, to  depute.  See  Legate.]  1.  Any  one  sent  and 
empowered  to  act  for  another ;  one  deputed  to  repre- 
sent another ;  a  chosen  deputy ;  a  representative  ;  a  com- 
missioner ;  a  vicar. 

2.  (a)  One   elected  by  the  people   of  a  territory  to 


represent  them  in  Congress,  where  he  has  the  right  of  de- 
bating, but  not  of  voting.  (J)  One  sent  by  any  constitu- 
ency to  act  as  its  representative  in  a  convention  ;  as,  a 
delegate  to  a  convention  for  nominating  olficers,  or  for 
forming  or  altering  a  constitution.     [U.  S.] 

Court  of  delegates,  formerly,  the  great  court  of  appeal 
from  the  archbishops'  courts  and  also  from  the  court  of 
admiralty.  It  is  now  abolished,  and  the  privy  council  is 
the  immediate  court  of  appeal  in  snch  cases.    [Eng.] 

Del'e-gate  (del'e-gat),  a.  [L.  delegatus,  p.  p.]  Sent 
to  act  for  or  represent  another ;  deputed ;  as,  a  delegate 
judge.     "  Delegate  powei.'"  Strype. 

Del'e-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Delegated 
(-ga'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Delegating  (^ga'ting).]  1.  To 
send  as  one's  representative  ;  to  empower  as  an  ambassa- 
dor ;  to  send  with  power  to  transact  business ;  to  com- 
mission ;  to  depute  ;  to  authorize. 

2.  To  intrust  to  the  care  or  management  of  another ; 
to  transfer ;  to  assign ;  to  commit. 

The  delegated  administration  of  the  law.         Locke. 
Delegated  executive  power.  Bancroft. 

The  power  exercised  by  the  legislature  is  the  people's  power, 
delegated  by  the  people  to  the  legislature.  J.  B.  Finch. 

Del'e-ga'tion  (del'e-ga'shQn),  n.  [L.  delegatio :  cf.  F. 
delegation.]  1.  The  act  of  delegating,  or  investing  with 
authority  to  act  for  another  ;  the  appointment  of  a  dele- 
gate or  delegates. 

2.  One  or  more  persons  appointed  or  chosen,  and  com- 
missioned to  represent  others,  as  in  a  convention,  in 
Congress,  etc. ;  the  collective  body  of  delegates ;  as,  the 
delegation  from  Massachusetts ;  a  deputation. 

3.  (Rom.  Law)  A  kind  of  novation  by  which  a  debtor, 
to  be  liberated  from  hia  creditor,  gives  him  a  third  per- 
son, who  becomes  obliged  in  his  stead  to  the  creditor, 
or  to  the  person  appointed  by  him.  Pothier. 

Del'e-ga-tO-ry  (-ga-t6-ry),  a.  [L.  delegatorius  pert, 
to  an  assignment.]    Holding  a  delegated  position.    Nash. 

IIDe-len'da  (de-len'da),  n.  pi.  [L.,fr.  delere  to  de- 
stroy.]   Things  to  be  erased  or  blotted  out. 

Del'e-nlf'ic-al  (del'e-nTf'i-kal  or  de'le-),  a.  [L.  dele- 
nificus  ;  delenire  to  soothe  -|-  facere  to  make.  See  Le- 
nient.]   Assuaging  pain.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

De-lete'  (de-lef),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deleted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Deleting.]  [L.  deletus,  p.  p.  of  delere  to  de- 
stroy. Cf.  1st  Dele.]  To  blot  out ;  to  erase ;  to  ex- 
punge ;  to  dele  ;  to  omit. 

I  have,  therefore,  .  .  .  inserted  eleven  stanzas  which  do  not 
appear  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  version,  and  have  deleted  eight. 

Ai/toun. 

Del'e-te'rl-OUS  (del'e-te'rt-iis  or  de'le-),  a.  [LL.  de- 
leterius  noxious,  Gr.  SriK-q-rijpio?,  fr.  Sri\€l<T9ai  to  hurt, 
damage ;  prob.  akin  to  L.  delere  to  destroy.]  Hurtful ; 
noxious ;  destructive  ;  pernicious  ;  as,  a  deleterious  plant 
or  quality ;  a  deleterious  example.  —  Del'e-te'rl-OUS-ly, 

adv.  —  Del'e-te'ri-ous-ness,  n. 

^el'e-ter-y  (del'e-ter-y),  a.     [LL.  deleterius :   cf.  F. 

deletere.]    Destructive ;  poisonous.    [Obs.]     "  Deletery 

medicines."  Hudibras. 

Del'e-ter-y,  n.    That  which  destroys.     [Obs.] 

They  [the  Scriptures]  are  the  only  deletery  of  heresies. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

De-le'tion  (dt-le'shBn),  n.    [L.  deletio,  fr.  delere.  See 
Delete.]  Act  of  deleting,  blotting  out,  or  erasing ;  de- 
struction.    [06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 
A  total  deletion  of  every  person  of  the  opposing  party. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

Del'e-tl'tlOUS  (del'e-tish'us),  a.  [L.  deleticius.]  Of 
such  a  nature  that  anything  may  be  erased  from  it ;  — 
said  of  paper. 

Del'e-tlve  (del'e-tiv),  a.  Adapted  to  destroy  or  oblit- 
erate.    [R.]  ,  Evelyn. 

Del'e-tO-ry  (-to-ry),  n.  '  [See  Delete.]  That  which 
blots  out.     [Obs.]    "  A  deleiory  oi  sin."       Jer.  Taylor. 

Delf  (deU),  n.  [AS.  del/  a  delving,  digging.  See 
Delve.]  A  mine ;  a  quarry ;  a  pit  dug ;  a  ditch.  [Writ- 
ten also  delft,  and  delve.]    [Obs.] 

The  delfs  would  be  so  iiown  with  waters,  that  no  gins  or 
machines  could  .  .  .  keep  them  dry.  Say. 

Delf,  n.    Same  as  Delftware. 

Delft  (delft),  n.    Same  as  Delftware. 

Delft'ware'  (delft'wSr'),  n.  (a)  Pottery  made  at  the 
city  of  Delft  in  Holland ;  hence :  (b)  Earthenware  made 
in  imitation  of  the  above ;  any  glazed  earthenware  made 
for  table  use,  and  the  like. 

Del'tbate  (del'I-bat),  v.  t.  [L.  delibaius,  p.  p.  of  deli- 
bare  to  taste ;  de  +  libare  to  taste.]  To  taste ;  to  take  a 
sip  of  ;  to  dabble  in.     [Obs.] 

Del'i-ba'tlon  (-ba'shun),  n.  [L.  delibatio;  cf.  F.  deli- 
bation.l    Act  of  tasting ;  a  slight  trial.  [Obs.]  Berkeley. 

Del'l-ber  (del'i-ber),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  deliberate.  [Obs.] 

De-lib'er-ate  (de-llb'er-at),  a.  [L.  deliberatus,  p.  p. 
of  deliberare  to  deliberate  ;  de  -\-  librare  to  weigh.  See 
Librate.]  1.  Weighing  facts  and  arguments  with  a 
view  to  a  choice  or  decision  ;  carefully  considering  the 
probable  consequences  of  a  step ;  circumspect ;  slow  in 
determining;  — applied  to  persons ;  as,  a  deliberate ini^e 
or  counselor.     "  T\ie&e  deliberate  iools."  Shak. 

2.  Formed  with  deliberation ;  well-advised  ;  carefully 
considered ;  not  sudden  or  rash  ;  as,  a  deliberate  opinion ; 
a  deliberate  measure  or  result. 

Settled  visage  and  deliberate  word.  Shak. 

3.  Not  hasty  or  sudden ;  slow.  Hooker. 

His  enunciation  was  so  deliberate.  W.  Wirt. 

De-llb'er-ate  (de-lTb'er-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
liberated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deliberating.]  To  weigh 
in  the  mind ;  to  consider  the  reasons  for  and  against ;  to 
consider  maturely  ;  to  reflect  upon ;  to  ponder ;  as,  to 
deliberate  a  question. 

De-lib'er-ate,  v.  i.    To  take  counsel  with  one's  self  ; 

to  weigh  the   arguments  for  and   against   a  proposed 

course  of  action  ;  to  reflect ;  to  consider ;  to  hesitate  in 

deciding ;  —  sometimes  with  on,  iipon,  about,  concerning. 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Addison. 


De-UVer-ate-ly  (de-lTb'er-St-lJ),  adv.  With  careful 
consideration,  or  deliberation  ;  circumspectly  ;  warily  ; 
not  hastily  or  rashly  ;  slowly  ;  as,  a  purpose  deliberately 
formed. 

De-lib'er-ate-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  deliber- 
ate ;  calm  consideration ;  circumspection. 

De-lib'er-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.     [L.  deliberatio:  cf.  F. 
deliberation.]    1.  The  act  of  deliberating,  or  of  weigh- 
ing and  examining  the  reasons  for  and  against  a  choice 
or  measure ;  careful  consideration ;  mature  reflection. 
Choosing  the  fairest  way  with  a  calm  deliberation.   W.  Montagu. 

2.  Careful  discussion  and  examination  of  the  reasons 
for  and  against  a  measure ;  as,  the  deliberations  of  a  leg- 
islative body  or  council. 

De-lib'er-a-tive  (de-lib'er-a-ttv),  a.  [L.  deliberativus  : 
cf.  F.  deliberatif.]  Pertaining  to  deliberation ;  proceed- 
ing or  acting  by  deliberation,  or  by  discussion  and  exam- 
ination ;  deliberating ;  as,  a  deliberative  body. 

A  consummate  work  of  deliberative  wisdom.    Bancroft. 

The  court  of  jurisdiction  ia  to  be  distinguished  from  the  de. 
liberative  body,  the  advisers  of  the  crown.  Ilaltam. 

De-lib'er-a-tlve,  n.  1.  A  discourse  in  which  a  ques- 
tion is  discussed,  or  weighed  and  examined.  Bacon. 

2.  A  kind  of  rhetoric  employed  in  proving  a  thing 
and  convincing  others  of  its  truth,  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  adopt  it. 

De-llb'er-a-tive-ly,  adv.  In  a  deliberative  manner; 
circumspectly ;  considerately. 

De-llb'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.    One  who  deliberates. 

Del'i-brate  (del'i-brat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deli- 
bbated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Delibeating.]  [L.  delibratui, 
p.  p.  of  delibrare  to  delibrate;  de  irova. -\- liber  bark.] 
To  strip  off  the  bark ;  to  peel.     [Obs.]  Ash. 

Del'l-bra'tion  (-bra'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  stripping  off 
the  bark.     [Obs.']^  Ash. 

Del'i-ca-cy  (del'i-ka-sj^),  n.;  pi.  Delicacies  (-sIz), 
[From  Delicate,  a.]  1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
delicate ;  agreeableness  to  the  senses  ;  delightfulness  ;  af ,, 
delicacy  of  flavor,  of  odor,  and  the  like. 

What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best.         Miliar 

2.  Nicety  or  fineness  of  form,  texture,  or  constitution ; 
softness ;  elegance  ;  smoothness ;  tenderness ;  and  hence, 
frailty  or  weakness;  as,  the  delicacy  of  a  fiber  or  a 
thread  ;  delicacy  of  a  hand  or  of  the  human  form ;  deli- 
cacy of  the  skin ;  delicacy  of  frame. 

3.  Nice  propriety  of  manners  or  conduct ;  susceptibil- 
ity or  tenderness  of  feeling ;  refinement ;  fastidiousness ; 
and  hence,  in  an  exaggerated  sense,  effeminacy ;  as, 
great  delicacy  of  behavior ;  delicacy  in  doing  a  kindness ; 
delicacy  of  character  that  unfits  for  earnest  action. 

You  know  your  mother's  delicacy  in  this  point.     Cowper. 

4.  Addiction  to  pleasure ;  luxury ;  daintiness  ;  indul- 
gence ;  luxurious  or  voluptuous  treatment. 

And  to  those  dainty  limbs  which  Nature  lent 

For  gentle  usage  and  soft  delicacy  ?  Milton. 

B.  Nice  and  refined  perception  and  discrimination ; 
critical  niceness ;  fastidious  accuracy. 

That  Augustan  delicaaj  of  taste  which  is  the  boast  of  the 
great  public  schools  of  England.  Macaulay. 

6.  The  state  of  being  affected  by  slight  causes ;  sen- 
sitiveness ;  as,  the  delicacy  of  a  chemist's  balance. 

7.  That  which  is  alluring,  delicate,  or  refined  ;  a  lux- 
ury or  pleasure ;  something  pleasant  to  the  senses,  espe- 
cially to  the  sense  of  taste ;  a  dainty ;  as,  delicacies  of 
the  table. 

The  merchants  of  the  earth  are  waxed  rich  through  the  abun- 
dance of  her  delicacies.  Bev.  xviii.  3. 

8.  Pleasure  ;  gratification  ;  delight.    [Obs.] 

He  Rome  brent  for  his  delicacie.  Chaveer. 

Syn.  —  See  Dainty. 

Del'1-cate  (del'I-kat),  a.     [L.  delicatus  pleasing  the 
senses,  voluptuous,  soft  and  tender ;  akin  to  deliciae  de- 
light :  cf.  F.  delicat.      See  Delight.]      1.  Addicted  to 
pleasure ;  luxurious  ;  voluptuous ;  alluring.    [E.] 
Dives,  for  his  delicate  life,  to  the  devil  went.    Piers  Plowman. 
Haarlem  is  a  very  delicate  town.  Evelyn. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  senses ;  refinedly  agreeable ;  hence, 
adapted  to  please  a  nice  or  cultivated  taste  ;  nice  ;  fine ; 
elegant ;  as,  a  delicate  dish ;  delicate  flavor. 

3.  Slight  and  shapely ;  lovely  ;  graceful ;  as,  "  a  deli- 
cate creature."  Sha'k. 

4.  Fine  or  slender  ;  minute  ;  not  coarse ;  —  said  of  a 
thread,  or  the  like ;  as,  delicate  cotton. 

5.  Slight  or  smooth  ;  light  and  yielding  ;  —  said  of 
texture ;  as,  delicate  lace  or  silk. 

6.  Soft  and  fair  ;  —  said  of  the  skin  or  a  surface ;  as,  a 
delicate  cheek ;  a  dedicate  complexion. 

7.  Light,  or  softly  tinted ;  — said  of  a  color ;  as,  a  deli- 
cate blue. 

8.  Refined;  gentle  ;  scrupulous  not  to  trespass  or 
offend ;  considerate ;  — said  of  manners,  conduct,  or  feel- 
ings ;  as,  delicate  behavior ;  delicate  attentions  ;  delicate 
thoughtfulness. 

9.  Tender ;  not  able  to  endure  hardship ;  feeble  ; 
frail ;  effeminate  ;  —  said  of  constitution,  health,  etc. ;  as, 
a  delicate  child ;  delicate  health. 

A  delicate  and  tender  prince.  Shak. 

10.  Requiring  careful  handling ;  not  to  be  rudely  or 
hastily  dealt  with ;  nice ;  critical ;  as,  a  delicate  subject 
or  question. 

There  are  some  things  too  delicate  and  too  sacred  to  be  han- 
dled rudely  without  injury  to  truth.  F.  W.  Hobertson. 

11.  Of  exacting  tastes  and  habits ;  dainty  ;  fastidious. 

12.  Nicely  discriminating  or  perceptive  ;  refinedly 
critical ;  sensitive ;  exquisite ;  as,  a  delicate  taste  ;  a  del- 
icate ear  for  music. 

13.  Affected  by  slight  causes ;  showing  slight  changes ; 
as,  a  delicate  thermometer. 

Del'1-cate,  n.     1.  A  choice  dainty;  a  delicacy.     [R.] 
With  abstinence  all  deUcates  he  sees.  Dryden. 
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2.  A  delicate,  luxurious,  or  efEeminate  person. 

AU  the  vessels,  then,  which  our  delicates  have,  —  those  I  mean 
that  would  seem  to  be  more  fine  in  their  houses  than  their 
nftighbors,  —  are  only  of  the  Corinth  metal.  HollamL 

Del'l-cate-ly  (dSl'i-kat-ljr),  adv.  In  a  delicate  man- 
ner. 

Del'1-cate-nesB,  n.    The  quality  of  being  delicate. 

Del'1-ces  (dgl'i-sez),  n.  pi.  [F.  delices,  fr.  L.  deliciae.'] 
Delicacies ;  delights.    [06s.]    "  Dainty  delices."  Spenser. 

De-U'cl-ate  (de-llsh'l-at),  V.  i.  To  delight  one's  self  ; 
to  indulge  in  feasting ;  to  revel.     [_Obs.'\ 

De-U'ClOOS  (de-lish'iis),  a.  [OF.  delicieus,  F.  deli- 
cieux,  L.  deliciosus,  fr.  deliciae  delight,  fr.  delicere  to 
allure.  See  Delight.]  1.  Affording  exquisite  pleasure; 
delightful ;  most  sweet  or  grateful  to  the  senses,  espe- 
cially to  the  taste ;  charming. 

Some  delicious  landscape.  Coleridge. 

One  draught  of  spring's  delicious  air.  Eeble. 

Were  not  his  words  delicious  f  Tennyson. 

2.  Addicted  to  pleasure ;  seeking  enjoyment ;  luxuri- 
ous; effeminate.    lObs.J 

Others,  lastly,  of  a  more  delicious  and  airy  spirit,  retire  them- 
selves to  the  enjoyments  of  ease  and  luxury.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Delicious,  DELisHTPtiL.  Delicious  refers  to 
the  pleasure  derived  from  certain  of  the  senses,  particu- 
larly the  taste  and  smell ;  as,  delicious  food ;  a  delicious 
fragrance.  Delightful  may  also  refer  to  most  of  the  senses 
(as,  delightful  music ;  a  delightful  prospect ;  delightful 
sensations),  but  has  a  higher  application  to  matters  of 
taste,  feeling,  and  sentiment ;  as,  a  delightful  abode,  con- 
versation, emploirment ;  delightful  scenes,  etc. 

X-ike  the  rich  fruit  he  sings,  delicious  in  decay.      Smith. 
No  spring,  nor  summer,  on  the  mountain  seen. 
Smiles  with  gay  fruits  or  with  delightful  green.    Addison. 

De-11'clOUS-ly,  adv.  Delightfully ;  as,  to  feed  deli- 
ciously  ;  to  be  deliciously  entertained. 

De-li'clOUS-ness,  n.  X.  The  quality  of  being  deli- 
cious ;  as,  the  deliciousness  of  a  repast. 

2.  Luxury.  "  To  drive  away  all  superfluity  and  deli- 
ciousness." Sir  T.  North. 

De-lict'  (de-lTkf),  n.  [L.  delictum  fault.]  {Law)  An 
offense  or  transgression  against  law ;  {Scots  Law)  an 
offense  of  a  lesser  degree  ;  a  misdemeanor. 

Every  regulation  of  the  civil  code  necessarily  implies  a  delict 
in  the  event  of  its  violation,  Jeffrey. 

Del'1-gate  (dSl'I-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  deligatus,  p.  p.  of 
deligare  to  bind  up ;  rfe  +  ligare  to  bind.]  (Surg.)  To 
bind  up ;  to  bandage. 

Del'l-ga'tlon  (dSl'I-ga'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  deligaiion.'\ 
{Surg. )  A  binding  up ;  a  bandaging.  Wiseman. 

De-llght'  (de-lif ),  n.  [OE.  delit,  OF.  delit,  deleit,  fr. 
delilier,  deleitier,  to  delight.  See  DEuenr,  v.  i.]  1.  A 
high  degree  of  gratification  of  mind;  a  high- wrought 
state  of  pleasurable  feeling ;  lively  pleasure ;  extreme 
satisfaction ;  joy. 

Sounds  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not.    Shak. 
A  fool  hath  no  delight  in  understanding.    Prov.  xviii.  2. 

2.  That  which  gives  great  pleasure  or  delight. 

Heaven's  last,  best  gift,  my  ever  new  delight.    3Iiltoju 

3.  Licentious  pleasure  ;  lust.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
De-Ugbt',  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Delighted  ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Delighting.]  [OE.  deliten,  OF.  delitier,  deleitier, 
F.  deleeter,  fr.  L.  delectare  to  entice  away,  to  delight  (sc. 
by  attracting  or  alluring),  intens.  of  delicere  to  allure, 
delight ;  de  -|-  lacere  to  entice,  allure ;  cf.  laqueus  a 
snare.  Cf.  Delectate,  Delicate,  Delicious,  Dilet- 
tante, Elicit,  Lace.]  To  give  delight  to;  to  affect 
with  great  pleasure ;  to  please  highly ;  as,  a  beautiful 
landscape  delights  the  eye  ;  harmony  delights  the  ear. 

Inventions  to  delight  the  taste.  Shak. 

Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds.    Tennyson. 

De-Ught',  V.  i.     To  have  or  take  great  delight  or 

pleasure ;  to  be  greatly  pleased  or  rejoiced ;  —  foUowed 

by  an  infinitive,  or  by  in. 

Love  delights  in  praises.  Shak. 

I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God.  Ps.  sX.  8. 

De-llght'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [See  Delectable.]  Capa- 
ble of  delighting  ;  delightful.     [05s.] 

Many  a  spice  delightable.  Rom.  of  R. 

De-llght'ed,  a.    Endowed  with  delight. 

If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack.  ShOLk. 

Syn.  —  Glad ;  pleased ;  gratified.    See  Glad. 
De-Ught'ed-ly;  adv.    With  delight ;  gladly. 
De-llght'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  gives  or  takes  delight. 
De-light'ful  (de-lit'ful),  a.    Highly  pleasing ;  afford- 
ing great  pleasure  and  satisfaction.     "  Delightful  bow- 
ers."   Spenser.    ^^  Delightful  irait."    Hilton. 
Syn,  —  Delicious ;  charming.    See  Delicious. 

— De-light'tul-ly,  ac??;.  —  De-llght'ful-ness,  n. 

Oe-light'ing,  a.  Giving  delight ;  gladdening.  —  De- 
llght'lng-ly,  adv.  Jer.  Taylor. 

De-Ugllt'less,  a.    Void  of  delight.  Thomson. 

De-llght'OUS  (-iis),  a.  [OF.  delitos.']  Delightful. 
[OJs.]  Rom.  of  R. 

De-Ught'SOme  (-sum),  a.  Very  pleasing ;  delightful. 
"■  Delightsome  rigoT."  Grew. 

Ye  shall  be  a  delightsome  land, .  . .  saith  the  Lord.  31al.  iii.  12. 

—  De-llght'some-ly,  adv.  —  De-Ught'some-ness,  re. 

De-li'lah  (de-lIla),  n.  The  mistress  of  Samson,  who 
betrayed  him  {Judges  xvi.) ;  hence,  a  harlot ;  a  temptress. 

Other  Delilahs  on  a  smaller  scale  Bums  met  with  during  his 
Dumfries  sojourn.  J,  c.  Shairp. 

De-Um'lt  (de-lTm'Tt),  v.  t.  [L.  delimitare:  cf.  P.  de- 
limiter.']   To  fix  the  limits  of ;  to  demarcate  ;  to  bound. 

De-llin'1-ta'tion  (-i-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  delimitatio  :  cf. 
F.  delimitation.']  The  act  or  process  of  fixing  limits  or 
boundaries ;  limitation.  Gladstone. 

De-line'  (de-lin'),  V.  t.    \.  To  delineate.    [Ois.] 

2.  To  mark  out.     [06s.]  R.  North. 

De-Un'e-a-ble  (de-lm'e-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being, 
or  liable  to  be,  delineated.  Feltham. 


De-lin'e-a-ment  (de-lTn'e-d^ment),  n.  [See  Delihs- 
Atb.]     Delineation;  sketch.  Dr.  H.  More. 

De-lln'e-ate  (-St),  a.  [L.  delineatus,  p.  p.  of  deline- 
are  to  delineate ;  de  +  lineare  to  draw,  fr.  linea  line. 
See  Line.]    Dehneated  ;  portrayed.     [iJ.] 

De-lln'e-ate  (de-ltn'e-at),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Delin- 
eated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Delineating.]  1.  To  indicate 
by  lines  dravra  in  the  form  or  figure  of  ;  to  represent  by 
sketch,  design,  or  diagram  ;  to  sketch  out ;  to  portray ; 
to  picture ;  in  drawing  and  engraving,  to  represent  in 
lines,  as  with  the  pen,  pencil,  or  graver ;  hence,  to  rep- 
resent with  accuracy  and  minuteness.  See  Delineation. 
Adventurous  to  delineate  nature's  form.    Akenside. 

2.  To  portray  to  the  mind  or  understanding  by  words ; 
to  set  forth  ;  to  describe. 

Customs  or  habits  delineated  with  great  accuracy.     Walpole. 

De-Un'e-a'tion  (de-lln'e-a'shun),  n.  [L.  delineatio  : 
cf.  F.  delineation.]  1.  The  act  of  representing,  por- 
traying, or  describing,  as  by  lines,  diagrams,  sketches, 
etc.  ;  drawing  an  outline  ;  as,  the  delineation  of  a  scene 
or  face ;  in  drawing  and  engraving,  representation  by 
means  of  lines,  as  distinguished  from  representation  by 
means  of  tints  and  shades ;  accurate  and  minute  repre- 
sentation, as  distinguished  from  art  that  is  careless  of  de- 
tails, or  subordinates  them  excessively. 

2.  A  delineated  picture  ;  representation  ;  sketch  ;  de- 
scription in  words. 

Their  softest  delineations  of  female  beauty.     W.  Irving. 

Syn.  —  Sketch ;  portrait ;  outline.    See  Sketch. 

De-lin'e-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
delineates ;  a  sketcher. 

2.  {Surv.)  A  perambulator  which  records  distances 
and  delineates  a  profile,  as  of  a  road. 

De-lln'e-a-tO-ry  (-a-to-rj^),  a.  That  delineates ;  de- 
scriptive ;  drawing  the  outUne ;  delineating. 

De-lln'e-a-ture  (-tiir ;   135),  n.    Delineation.     [06s.] 

Del'l-ni'Uon  (dSl'i-nlsh'iin),  n.  [L.  delinere  to  smear. 
See  Liniment.]    A  smearing.     [06s.]         Dr.  H.  More. 

De-lln'quen-cy  (de-lin'kwen-sy),  n.  ;  pi.  Delinquen- 
cies (-sTz).  [L.  delinqueniia,  fr.  delinquens.]  FaQure 
or  omission  of  duty ;  a  fault ;  a  misdeed  ;  an  offense ;  a 
misdemeanor ;  a  crime. 

The  delinquencies  of  the  little  commonwealth  would  be  repre- 
sented in  the  most  glaring  colors.  Motley. 

De-lln'quent  (-kwent),  a.  [L.  delinquens,  -eniis,  p. 
pr.  of  delinquere  to  fail,  be  wanting  in  one's  duty,  do 
wrong  ;  de  +  linquere  to  leave.  See  Loan,  n.]  Failing 
in  duty ;  offending  by  neglect  of  duty. 

De-lin'quent,  n.  One  who  fails  or  neglects  to  per- 
form his  duty ;  an  offender  or  transgressor ;  one  who 
commits  a  fault  or  a  crime ;  a  culprit. 

A  delinquent  ought  to  be  cited  in  the  place  or  jurisdiction 
where  the  delinquency  was  committed.  Ayliffe. 

De-lin'quent-ly,  adv.    So  as  to  fail  in  duty. 

Del'l-quate  (dSl'I-kwat),  v.  i.  [L.  deliquaius,  p.  p 
of  deliquare  to  clear  off,  clarify ;  de  -)-  liquare  to  make 
liquid,  melt,  dissolve.]  To  melt  or  be  dissolved ;  to 
deliquesce.     [06s.]  Boyle. 

Del'l-quate,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  melt  away;  to  dis- 
solve ;  to  consume ;  to  waste.     [06s.] 

Dilapidating,  or  rather  deliquating,  his  bishopric.    Fuller. 

DeM-Clua'tion  (-kwa'shun),  n.    A  melting.     [06s.] 

Del'i-Quesce'  (dSl'I-kwes'),  v.  i.  limp.  &p.p.  Deli- 
quesced (-kwesf)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deliquescing.]  [L. 
deliquescere  to  melt,  dissolve  ;  de  4-  Hquescere  to  be- 
come fluid,  melt,  fr.  liquere  to  be  fluid.  See  Liquid.] 
(Chem.)  To  dissolve  gradually  and  become  liquid  by  at- 
tracting and  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air,  as  certain 
salts,  acids,  and  alkalies. 

In  very  moist  air  crystals  of  strontites  deliquesce.    Black. 

Del'l-ques'cence  (-kwSs'sens),  n.  [Of.  F.  deliques- 
cence.] The  act  of  deliquescing  or  liquefying ;  process 
by  which  anything  deliquesces ;  tendency  to  melt. 

Del'l-ques'cent  (dSl'T-kwSs'sent),  a.  [L.  deliques- 
cens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  deliquescere :  cf.  F.  deliquescent.] 

1.  Dissolving ;  liquefying  by  contact  with  the  air ; 
capable  of  attracting  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and 
becoming  liquid ;  as,  deliqitescent  salts. 

2.  (Bot.)  Branching  so  that  the  stem  is  lost  in 
branches,  as  in  most  deciduous  trees.  Gray. 

De-liq'ui-ate  (de-ltk'wl-at),  v.  i.  [L.  deliquia  a  flow- 
ing off,  a  gutter,  deliquinm  a  flowing  down,  fr.  deliquare. 
See  Deliquate.]  To  melt  and  become  liquid  by  absorb- 
ing water  from  the  air  ;  to  deliquesce.  Fourcroy. 

De-llq'Ui-a'tlon  (-a'shiln),  n.    The  act  of  deliquiating. 

II  De-Uq'ui-um  (de-lik'wi-iim),  n.  [L.  See  Deliqui- 
ate.]  1.  (Chem.)  A  melting  or  dissolution  in  the  air,  or 
in  a  moist  place ;  a  Uquid  condition ;  as,  a  salt  falls  into 
a  deliquium.     [iJ.] 

2.  A  sinking  away ;  a  swooning.    [06s.]  Bacon. 

3.  A  melting  or  maudlin  mood.  Carlyle. 
De-Ur'a-cy  (de-llr'a-s^),  n.     [See  Delihate.]     De- 
lirium.    [06s.] 

De-Ul'a-ment  (-a-ment),  n.  [L.  deliramentum,  fr. 
delirare.  See  DELiKruM.]  A  wandering  of  the  mind ; 
a  crazy  fancy.     [06s.]  Heywood. 

De-lir'an-cy  (-an-sy),  n.    Delirium.    [06s.]   Gauden. 

De-ll'rant  (de-ll'rant),  a.  [L.  delirans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  delirare.    See  Delibium.]   Delirious.    [06s.]    Owen. 

De-U'rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  &  %.    [L.  deliratus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
lirare.   See  Delieium.]    To  madden ;  to  rave.     [05s.] 
An  infatuating  and  delirating  spirit  in  it.    Holland. 

Del'l-ra'tlon  (dSl'T-ra'shun),  n.    [L.  deliratio.]    Ab- 
erration of  mind  ;  deliritim.  J.  Morley. 
Deliration  or  alienation  of  the  understanding.      3fede. 

Do-Ur'i-ant  (de-ltrt-ant), M.  [See  Delirium.]  (Med.) 
A  poison  which  occasions  a  persistent  delirium,  or  men- 
tal aberration  (as  belladonna). 

De-Ur'l-fa'clent  (-fa'shent),  a.  [Delirium  -\-  L.  /a- 
eiens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  facere  to  make.]  (Med.)  Produ- 
cing, or  tending  to  produce,  delirium. —n.  Any  sub- 
stance which  tends  to  cause  delirium. 


De-Ur'1-ons  (de-lTrl-iis),  a.  [From  Delieium.]  Hav- 
ing a  delirium ;  wandering  in  mind ;  light-headed ;  in- 
sane ;  raving ;  wild  ;  as,  a  delirious  patient ;  delirious 
fancies.  —De-llr'1-ous-ly,  adv.  —  De-lii'1-ous-ness,  n. 

De-llr'i-nm  (de-llr'l-um), «.  [L.,  fr.  delirare  to  rave, 
to  wander  in  mind,  prop.,  to  go  out  of  the  furrow  in 
plowing ;  de  -)-  lira  furrow,  track ;  perh.  akin  to  G. 
geleise  track,  rut,  and  E.  last  to  endure.]  1.  (Med.)  A 
state  in  which  the  thoughts,  expressions,  and  actions  are 
wUd,  irregular,  and  incoherent ;  mental  aberration  ;  a 
roving  or  wandering  of  the  mind,  —  usually  dependent 
on  a  fever  or  some  other  disease,  and  so  distinguished 
from  mania,  or  madness. 

2.  Strong  excitement ;  wild  enthusiasm ;  madness. 

The  popular  delirium  [of  the  French  Kevolutionl  at  first 
caught  his  enthusiastic  mind.  W.  Irving. 

The  delirium  of  the  preceding  session  (of  Parliament).   Morley. 

Delirium  tremenB  (tre'mSnz)  [L.,  trembling  delirium] 
(Med.),  a  violent  delirium  induced  by  the  excessive  and 
prolonged  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  —  Tratunatic  delir- 
ium (Med.),  a  variety  of  delirium  following  injury. 

Sym. —Insanity ;  frenzy ;  madness ;  derangement ;  ab- 
erration ;  mania ;  lunacy  ;  fury.    See  Insanity. 

De-lit'  (de-Uf),  n.    Delight.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

De-Ut'a-ble  (-fi-b'l),  a.  Delightful ;  delectable.  [06s.] 

Del'l-tes'cence  (dgl'i-tSs'sens),  n.  [See  Delites- 
cent.]   1.  Concealment ;  seclusion  ;  retirement. 

The  delitescence  of  mental  activities.    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  (Med.)  The  sudden  disappearance  of  inflammation. 

Del'i-tes'cen-cy  (-sen-sj^),  n.  Concealment ;  seclusion. 

The  mental  organization  of  the  novelist  must  be  characterized, 
to  speak  craniologically,  by  an  extraordinary  development  of 
the  passion  for  delitescency.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Del'l-tes'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  delitescens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  delitescere  to  lie  hid.]     Lying  hid  ;  concealed. 

De-lit'i-gate  (de-llt'i-gat),  v.  i.  [L.  deliHgare  to  rail. 
See  Litigate.]    To  chide ;  to  rail  heartily.     [06s.] 

De-llt'1-ga'tion  (-ga'shiin),  n.   Chiding;  brawl.  [06s.] 

_pe-liv'er  (de-llv'er),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Deliveeed 
(-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deliveeing.]  [F.  delivrer,  LL. 
deliberare  to  liberate,  give  over,  fr.  L.  de  -\-  liberare  to 
set  free.  See  Ltbeeate.]  1.  To  set  free  from  restraint ; 
to  set  at  liberty;  to  release  ;  to  liberate,  as  from  con- 
trol ;  to  give  up ;  to  free  ;  to  save ;  to  rescue  from  evil 
actual  or  feared ;  —  often  with  from  or  out  of;  as,  to 
deliver  one  from  captivity,  or  from  fear  of  death. 

He  that  taketh  warning  shall  deliver  his  soul.    Ezek.  xxxiii.  5. 
Promise  was  that  I 
Should  Israel  from  Philistian  yoke  deliver.         Milton. 

2.  To  give  or  transfer ;  to  yield  possession  or  control 
of ;  to  part  with  (to) ;  to  make  over  ;  to  commit ;  to  sur- 
render ;  to  resign ;  —  often  with  up  or  over,  to  or  into. 

Thou  Shalt  deliver  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his  hand.    Gen.  xl.  13. 
The  constables  have  delivered  her  over.  ShaJc 

The  exalted  mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind.  Pope. 

3.  To  make  over  to  the  knowledge  of  another ;  to  com- 
municate ;  to  utter  ;  to  speak ;  to  impart. 

Till  he  these  words  to  him  deliver  might.      Spenser. 

"Whereof  the  former  delivers  the  precepts  of  the  art,  and  the 

latter  the  perfection.  Bacon. 

4.  To  give  forth  in  action  or  exercise ;  to  discharge  ; 
as,  to  deliver  a  blow  ;  to  deliver  a  broadside,  or  a  ball. 

Shaking  his  head  and  delivering  some  show  of  tears.    Sidney. 
An  uninstmcted  bowler  .  .  .  thinks  to  attain  the  jdck  by  de- 
livering his  bowl  straightforward  upon  it.  Sv  W.  Scott, 

5.  To  free  from,  or  disburden  of,  young  ;  to  relieve  of 
a  child  in  childbirth ;  to  bring  forth ;  —  often  with  of. 

She  was  delivered  safe  and  soon.  Gower. 

Tully  was  long  ere  he  could  be  delivered  of  a  few  verses,  and 

those  poor  ones.  Peacham. 

6.  To  discover ;  to  show.    [Poetic] 

I  '11  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant.  ShaJc. 

7.  To  deliberate.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

8.  To  admit ;  to  allow  to  pass.    [06s.]  Bacon. 

Syn.— To  Deliver,  Give  Forth,  Dischaege,  Liber- 
ate, Pronounce,  Utter.  Deliver  denotes,  literally,  to 
set  free.  Hence  the  term  is  extensively  apphed  to  cases 
where  a  thing  is  made  to  pass  from  a  confined  state  to  one 
of  greater  freedom  or  openness.  Hence  it  may,  in  certain 
connections,  be  used  as  synonymous  with  any  or  all  of 
the  above-mentioned  words,  as  wiU  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing examples :  One  who  delivers  a  package  gives  it 
forth ;  one  who  delivers  a  cargo  discharges  it ;  one  who 
delivers  a  captive  liberates  him ;  one  who  delivers  a  mes- 
sage or  a  discourse  utters  or  pronounces  it ;  when  soldiers 
deliver  their  fire,  they  set  it  free  or  give  it  forth. 

De-Uv'er,  a.     [OF.  delivre  free,  unfettered.    See  Db- 

liveb,  v.  t.]    Free  ;  nimble ;  sprightly ;  active.     [06s.] 

Wonderly  deliver  and  great  of  strength.       Chaucer, 

De-llv'er-a-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being,  or  about 
to  be,  delivered ;  necessary  to  be  delivered.  Male. 

De-Uv'er-ance  (de-ll v'er-ans),  n.  [F.  dilivrance,  fr. 
delivrer.]  1.  The  act  of  delivering  or  freeing  from  re- 
straint, captivity,  peril,  and  the  like,  rescue;  as,  the 
deliverance  of  a  captive. 

He  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliv- 
erance to  the  captives.  Luke  iv.  18. 
One  death  or  one  deliverance  we  will  share.     Dryden. 

2.  Act  of  bringing  forth  children.     [Archaic]     Shak. 

3.  Act  of  speaking ;  utterance.    [Archaic]  Shak. 
(5^^  In  this  and  in  the  preceding  sense  delivery  is  the 

word  more  commonly  used. 

4.  The  state  of  being  delivered,  or  freed  from  restraint. 

I  do  desire  deliverance  from  these  officers.  Shak. 

5.  Anything  delivered  or  communicated;  esp.,  an  opin- 
ion or  decision  expressed  publicly.     [Scot.] 

6.  (Metaph.)  Any  fact  or  truth  which  is  decisively  at- 
tested or  intuitively  known  as  a  psychological  or  philo- 
sophical datum ;  as,  the  deliverance  of  consciousness. 

De-liv'er-er  (de-lTv'er-er),  n.     1.  One  who  delivers 
or  rescues ;  a  preserver. 
2.  One  who  relates  or  commvmicates. 
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De-Uv'er-ess  (de-llv'er-es),  n.  A  female  deliverer. 
[J?.]  Evelyn. 

De-Uv'6r-ly,  adv.    Actively ;  quickly ;  nimbly.    [Ois.] 
Swim  with  your  bodies, 
And  carry  it  sweetly  and  delittrly.      Beau.  ^  Fl. 
De-Uv'er-nesS,  n.     Nimbleness;  agility.     [06«.] 
De-Uv'er-y  (-y),  n. ;  pi.  Deliveries  (-iz).    1.  The  act 
of  delivering  from  restraint ;    rescue  ;    release ;    libera- 
tion ;  as,  the  delivery  of  a  captive  from  his  dungeon. 

2.  The  act  of  delivering  up  or  over ;  surrender  ;  trans- 
fer of  the  body  or  substance  of  a  thing ;  distribution  ;  as, 
the  delivery  of  a  fort,  of  hostages,  of  a  criminal,  of 
goods,  of  letters. 

3.  The  act  or  style  of  utterance  ;  manner  of  speaking ; 
as,  a  good  delivery  ;  a  clear  delivery. 

4.  The  act  of  giving  birth  ;  parturition  ;  the  expulsion 
or  extraction  of  a  fetus  and  its  membranes. 

5.  The  act  of  exerting  one's  strength  or  limbs. 

Neater  limbs  and  freer  dtlivcry.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

6.  The  act  or  manner  of  delivering  a  ball ;  as,  the 
pitcher  has  a  swift  delivery. 

Dell  (dSl),  ra.  [AS.  del,  akin  to  B.  dale  ;  cf.  D.  delle, 
del,  low  ground.  See  Dale.]  1.  A  small,  retired  val- 
ley ;  a  ravine. 

In  dells  and  dales,  concealed  from  human  sight.    Tickell. 

2.  A  young  woman ;  a  wench.     [06s.] 

Sweet  doxies  and  dells.  B.  Jonson. 

II  Delia  Crus'ca  (It.  dSlla  krusTsa).  A  shortened 
form  of  Accademia  della  Crusca,  an  academy  in  Flor- 
ence, Italy,  founded  in  the  16th  century,  especially  for 
conserving  the  purity  of  the  Italian  language. 

J^^'The  Accademia  della  Crusca  {WttTaWy,  n'cndemy 
ofjhe  bran  or  chaff)  was  so  called  m  allusion  to  its  chief 
object  of  bolting  or  purifying  the  national  language. 

Del'la-crus'can  (dSl'la-kriis'kan),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Accademia  della  Crusca  in  Florence. 

The  Dellacmacan  School,  a  name  given  in  satire  to  a 
class  of  affected  English  writers,  most  of  whom  lived  in 
Florence,  about  A.  D.  1785. 

II  De'lOO  (da'lo)^n.     {Zodl.)  The  duykerbok. 

ii  De-lOUl'  (da-lool'),  »■  [Prob.  of  Arabic  or  Bedouin 
origin.]  {Zodl. )  A  special  breed  of  the  dromedary  used 
for  rapid  traveling ;  the  swift  camel ;  —  called  also  herire, 
and  maharik. 

Delph  (dglf ),  n.    Delftware. 

Five  nothings  in  five  plates  of  delph.  Swift. 

Delph,  n.  {Hydraul.  Engin. )  The  drain  on  the  land 
side  of  a  sea  embankment.  Knight. 

Del'phl-an  (d51'fi-an),  a.    Delphic. 

Del'phic  (-fik),  a.  [L.  Delphicus,  fr.  Gr.  AeAc^iKot, 
fr.  A€\(f)oi,  L.  Delphi,  a  town  of  Phocis,  in  Greece,  now 
Kastri.']  {Gr.  Antiq.)  1.  Of  or  relating  to  Delphi,  or 
to  the  famous  oracle  of  that  place. 

2.  Ambiguous ;  mysterious.  "  If  he  is  silent  or  del- 
phic."  New  York  Times. 

Del'phln    1  (-fin),  a.     [See  Dauphin.]      Pertaining 

Del'pblne )  to  the  dauphin  of  France ;  as,  the 
Velphin  classics,  an  edition  of  the  Latin  classics,  pre- 
pared in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  use  of  the 
dauphin  (in  usum  Delphini). 

Del'phln,  ».  [L.  delphinus  a  dolphin.]  {Chem.)  A 
fatty  substance  contained  in  the  oil  of  the  dolphin  and 
the  porpoise  ;  —  called  also  phocenin, 

Del'phlne  (-fin),  a.  [L.  delphinus  a  dolphin,  Gr.  Se\- 
^ts,  Ss\<l>iv.~\   Pertaining  to  the  dolphin,  a  genus  of  fishes. 

Del-phln'ic (dSl-fln'Tk),  a.  [See  Delphin,  m.]  {Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  dolphin  ;  phocenic. 

Delphinic  acid.  (Chem.)  See  Valeric  acid,  under  Va- 
LEKIC.     lObs.] 

Del-phln'ic,  a.  [From  NL.  Delphinium,  the  name  of 
the  genus.]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the 
larkspur ;  specifically,  relating  to  the  stavesacre  {Del- 
phinium staphisagria). 

Del'phl-nine  (dgl'fvnTn  or -nen;  104),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
delphinine.']  {Chem.)  A  poisonous  alkaloid  extracted 
from  the  stavesacre  {Delphinium  staphisagria),  as  a 
colorless  amorphous  powder. 

Del'phi-nold  (-noid),  a.  [L.  delphinus  a  dolphin  + 
-Oid/\    (Zodl.)  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  dolphin. 

II  Del'phi-noi'de-a  (-noi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  {Zodl.) 
The  division  of  Cetacea  which  comprises  the  dolphins, 
porpoises,  and  related  forms. 

II  Del-phi'nus  (dSl-fl'nus),  n.  [L.,  a  dolphin,  fr.  Gr. 
Sek<l>C^,  S€\<j)iv.^  1.  {Zodl.)  A  genus  of  Cetacea,  in- 
cluding the  dolphin.    See  Dolphin,  1. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  Dolphin,  a  constellation  near  the 
equator  and  east  of  Aquila. 

Del'ta  (dSl'ta),  n. ;  pi.  Deltas  (-taz).  [Gr.  SiKra, 
the  name  of  the  fourth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (the 
capital  form  of  which  is  A,  Eng.  D),  from  the  Phoenician 
name  of  the  corresponding  letter.  The  Greeks  called  the 
alluvial  deposit  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  from  its  shape, 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile.]  A  tract  of  land  shaped  like  the 
letter  delta  (A),  especially  when  the  land  is  alluvial  and 
inclosed  between  two  or  more  mouths  of  a  river  ;  as,  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges,  of  the  Nile,  or  of  the  Mississippi. 

Del'ta-fl-ca'tion  (-fT-ka'shiin),  n.  [Delta  -|-  L.  fncere 
to  make.]     The  formation  of  a  delta  or  of  deltas,     [if.] 

Del-ta'lC  (dgl-ta'ik),  a.    Relating  to,  or  like,  a  delta. 

II  Del-thy'rlS  (dSl-thi'rts),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  SeKra  the  name  of  the  letter  A  -f- 
9vpa  door.]  {Zodl.)  A  name  formerly 
given  to  certain  Silurian  brachiopod 
shells  of  the  genus  Spirifer. 

relthyrlfl  limestone  (Geol.),  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  in 
New  York. 

Del'Uc  (dSl'ttk),  a.    Deltaic. 

II  Del-tid'l-nm  (d61-tTd'T-iim),  re.  [NL. , 
fr.  Gr.  UKto.,  the  letter  A.]  {Zfy'dl. ';  Tbc- 
triangular  space  under  the  lj«uji  oi  u  ;ni)y 
brachiopod  shells. 

Del'tO-he'dron  (dSl'tS-he'drHn),  n. 
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letter  A  +  «Spo  seat,  base.]  {Crysiallog.)  A  solid  bounded 
by  twelve  quadrilateral  faces.  It  is  a  hemihedral  form 
of  the  isometric  system,  allied  to  the  tetrahedron. 

Del'toid  (dSl'toid),  a.  [Gr.  5€AToei,Sjjs  delta^shaped ; 
SeKra  the  name  of  the  letter  A  -j-  eiSos  form  :  cf.  F.  del- 
to'ide.  See  Delta.]  Shaped  like  the  Greek  A  (delta) ; 
delta-shaped  ;  triangular. 

Deltoid  leaf  {Hot.),  a  leaf  in  the  form  of  a 
triangle  with  the  stem  inserted  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  base.  —  Deltoid  muscle  {Anal.),  a 
triangular  muscle  in  the  shoulder  which 
serves  to  move  the  arm  directly  upward. 

De-lud'a-ble  (de-l!id'a-b'l),  a.  Capable 
of  being  deluded  ;  liable  to  be  imposed  on  ; 
guUible.  _  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-lUde'  (de-lud'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Deluded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deluding.]  [L. 
deludere,  delusum ;  de -\- ludere  to  play,  make  sport  of, 
mock.  See  Ludickous.]  1.  To  lead  from  truth  or  into 
error ;  to  mislead  the  mind  or  judgment  of ;  to  beguile  ; 
to  impose  on  ;  to  dupe  ;  to  make  a  fool  of. 

To  delude  the  nation  by  an  airy  phantom.    Burke. 

2.  To  frustrate  or  disappoint. 

It  deludes  thy  search.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — To  mislead  ;  deceive  ;  beguile  ;  cajole;  cheat; 
dupe.    See  Deceive. 

De-lud'er  (de-lud'er),  n.  One  who  deludes ;  a  deceiv- 
er ;  an  impostor. 

Del'Uge  (dSl'iij),  n.  [F.  deluge,  L.  diluvium,  fr.  dilu- 
ere  to  wash  away  ;  di-  =^  dis-  +  luere,  equiv.  to  lavare  to 
wash.  See  Lave,  and  cf.  Diluvium.]  1.  A  washing 
away ;  an  overflowing  of  the  land  by  water ;  an  inmida- 
tion ;  a  flood  ;  specifically.  The  Deluge,  the  great  flood 
in  the  days  of  Noah  {Gen.  vii.). 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  which  overwhelms,  or  causes  great 
destruction.     "  The  rfetepe  of  summer. "  Lowell. 

A  jlery  deluge  fed 
"With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumed.       Milton. 

As  I  grub  up  some  quaint  old  fragment  of  a  [London]  street, 

or  a  house,  or  a  shop,  or  tomb  or  burial  ground,  which  has  still 

survived  in  the  deluge.  J"'.  Hanison. 

After  me  the  deluge. 

(Apr^s  moi  le  deluge.)    Madame  de  Pompadour. 

Del'Uge,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deluged  (-iSjd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Deluging.]  1.  To  overflow  with  water ;  to  in- 
undate ;  to  overwhelm. 

The  deluged  earth  would  useless  grow.    Blackmore. 

2.  To  overwhelm,  as  with  a  deluge  ;  to  cover  ;  to  over- 
spread ;  to  overpower ;  to  submerge  ;  to  destroy ;  as,  the 
northern  nations  deluged  the  Roman  empire  with  their 
armies  ;  the  land  is  deluged  with  woe. 

At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood  . . , 

Shall  deluge  all.  Pope. 

II  De-lun'dung  (de-liin'diing),  n.  [Native  name.] 
{Zodl. )  An  East  Indian  carnivorous  mammal  {Prionodon 
gracilis),  resembling  ^the  civets,  but  without  scent  pouch- 
es.    It  is  handsomely  spotted. 

De-lu'sion  (de-Wzhiin),  n.  [L.  delusio,  fr.  deludere. 
See  Delude.]  1.  The  act  of  deluding ;  deception ;  a  mis- 
leading of  the  mind.  Pope. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deluded  or  misled. 

3.  That  which  is  falsely  or  delusively  believed  or  prop- 
agated ;  false  belief  ;   error  in  belief. 

And  fondly  mourned  the  dear  delusion  gone.      Prior. 

Syn.  —  Delusion,  Illusion.  These  words  both  imply 
some  deception  practiced  upon  the  mind.  Delusion  is  de- 
ception from  want  of  knowledge ;  illusion  is  deception 
from  morbid  imagination.  An  illusion  is  a  false  show,  a 
mere  cheat  on  the  fancy  or  senses.  It  is,  in  other  words, 
some  idea  or  image  presented  to  the  bodily  or  mental 
vision  which  does  not  exist  in  reaUty.  A  delusion  is  a 
false  judgment,  usually  affecting  the  real  concerns  of  life. 
Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  erroneous  view  of  something 
which  exists  indeed,  but  has  by  no  means  the  qualities  or 
attributes  ascribed  to  it.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  illusions 
of  fancy,  the  illusions  of  hope,  illusive  prospects,  illiisire 
appearances,  etc.  In  like  manner,  we  speak  of  the  delu- 
sions of  stockjobbing,  the  dete^'oresof  honorable  men,  de- 
lusive  appearances  in  trade,  of  being  deluded  by  a  seem- 
ing excellence. 

"  A  fanatic,  either  religious  or  political,  is  the  subject 
of  strong  delusions;  while  the  term  illusion  is  applied 
solely  to  the  visions  of  an  uncontrolled  imagination,  the 
chimerical  ideas  of  one  blinded  by  hope,  passion,  or  cre- 
dulity, or  lastly,  to  spectral  and  other  ocular  deceptions, 
to  which  the  word  delusion  is  never  applied. "      Whately. 

De-lu'slon-al  (-al),  or.     Of  or  pertaining  to  delusions  ; 

as,  delusional  monomania. 

De-lu'sive  (-siv),  a.  [See  Delude.]  Apt  or  fitted  to 
delude  ;  tending  to  mislead  the  mind  ;  deceptive  ;  beguil- 
ing ;  delusory ;  as,  delusive  arts  ;  a  delusive  dream. 

Delusive  and  unsubstantial  ideas.  Whewell. 

—  De-lu'sive-ly,  adv.  —  De-lu'slve-ness,  n. 

De-lu'SO-ry  (-st-ry),  a.  Delusive  ;  fallacious.  Glam'ill. 
Delve  (delv),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Delved  (dSlvd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Delvinq.]  [AS.  del/an  to  dig ;  akin  to  OS. 
bidelban  to  bury,  D.  delven  to  dig,  MHG.  telben,  and 
possibly  to  E.  dale.  Cf.  DELPamine.]  1.  To  dig;  to 
open  (the  ground)  as  with  a  spade. 

Delve  of  convenient  depth  your  thrashing  floor.    Di^iden. 

2.  To  dig  into  ;  to  penetrate  ;  to  trace  out ;  to  fathom. 

I  can  not  delve  him  to  the  root.  Shak. 

Delve,  V.  i.     To  dig  or  labor  mth  a  spade,  or  as  with 

a  spade  ;  to  labor  as  a  drudge. 

Delve  may  I  not :  I  shame  to  beg.     TVyclif  {Luke  xvi.  3). 
Delve,  re.      [See  Delve,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Delp  a  mine.] 
A  place  dug  ;  a  pit ;  a  ditch  ;  a  den  ;  a  cave. 

"Which  to  that  shady  delve  him  brought  at  last.    Spenser, 
The  very  tigers  from  their  delves 
Look  out.  Moore. 

Delv'er  (-er),  m.     One  who  digs,  as  with  a  spade. 
Do-mag'net-ize  (de-mSg'nSt-ii-,),  v.  t.  1.  To  deprive  of 
magnetic  properties.    See  Magnetize. 

If  the  bar  be  rapidly  magnetized  and  demagnetized.  Am.  Cyc. 


2.  To  free  from  mesmeric  influence  ;  to  demesmariae. 
—  De-mafnet-i-za'tlon  (-T-za'shOn),  re.  —  De-mag>bet- 

i'zei'  (-i'zer),  re. 

Dem'a-gOg'ic  (dSm'a-gSj'Tk),  )  a.    [Gr.  Srjuaytoyi/cds  : 

Dem'a-gOg'lC-al  (-gSj'T-kal),  )  cf.  F.  dtmagogique.l 
Relating  to,  or  like,  a  demagogue  ;  factious. 

Dem'a-gog-lsm  (d6m'a-gog-Tz'm  ;  115),  re.  The  prac- 
tices of  a  demagogue. 

Dem'a-gogue  (dgm'A-gSg  ;  115),  re.  [Gr.  STj/naywyos 
a  popular  leader ;  commonly  in  a  bad  sense,  a  leader  of 
the  mob ;  fiij/ios  the  people  -f-  aywyo^  leading,  fr.  ayeiv 
to  lead  ;  akin  to  E.  act :  cf.  F.  demagogue.']  A  leader  of 
the  rabble ;  one  who  attempts  to  control  the  multitude 
by  specious  or  deceitful  arts ;  an  unprincipled  and  fac- 
tious mob  orator  or  political  leader. 

Dem'a-gog'y  (-gSj'y),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dSmagogie,  Gr, 
Sriiiayuyia  leadCTShip  of  the  people  J    Deinagogism. 

De-maln'  (de-man'),  re.  [See  Demesne.]  1.  Rule; 
management.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  (Law)    See  Demesne. 

De-mand'  (de-mand'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Demand- 
ed ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Demanding.]  [F.  demander,  LL.  d«- 
mandare  to  demand,  summon,  send  word,  fr.  L.  deman- 
dare  to  give  in  charge,  intrust ;  de  +  mandare  to  com- 
mit to  one's  charge,  commission,  order,  command.  Cf. 
Mandate,  Commend.]  1.  To  ask  or  call  for  with  author- 
ity ;  to  claim  or  seek  from,  as  by  authority  or  right ;  to 
claim,  as  something  due  ;  to  call  for  urgently  or  peremp- 
torily ;  as,  to  demand  a  debt ;  to  demand  obedience. 
This,  in  our  foresaid  holy  father's  name. 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee.  Shdk, 

2.  To  inquire  authoritatively  or  earnestly ;  to  ask,  esp. 
in  a  peremptory  manner ;  to  question. 

I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury.        Shale 
She  demanded  who  we  were.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  require  as  necessary  or  useful ;  to  be  in  urgent 
need  of  ;  hence,  to  call  for  ;  as,  the  case  demands  care. 

4.  {Law)  To  call  into  court ;  to  summon.         Burrill. 
De-mand',  v.  i.    To  make  a  demand ;  to  inquire. 

The  soldiers  likewise  demanded  of  him,  Baying,  And  what 
shall  we  do  ?  Zuke  iii.  14. 

De-mand',  «.  [F.  demande,  fr.  demander.  See  De- 
mand, V.  t.^  1.  The  act  of  demanding  ;  an  asking  with 
authority  ;  a  peremptory  urging  of  a  claim  ;  a  claiming 
or  challenging  as  due ;  requisition  ;  as,  the  demand  of  a 
creditor ;  a  note  payable  on  demand. 

The  demand  [is]  by  the  word  of  the  holy  ones.    Dan.  iv.  17. 

He  that  lias  confidence  to  turn  his  wishes  into  demands  yrUl 
be  but  a  little  way  from  thinking  he  ought  to  obtain  them. 

Locke. 

2.  Earnest  inquiry  ;  question  ;  query.  Shak. 

3.  A  diligent  seeking  or  search ;  manifested  want ;  de- 
sire to  possess  ;  request;  as,  a  dereiand  for  certain  goods; 
a  person's  company  is  in  great  demand. 

In  1678  came  forth  a  second  edition  [Pilgrim's  Progress]  with 
additions  ;  and  then  the  demand  became  immense.    Macaulay. 

4.  That  which  one  demands  or  has  a  right  to  demand  ; 
thing  claimed  as  due  ;  claim  ;  as,  demands  on  an  estate. 

5.  {Law)  {a)  The  asking  or  seeking  for  what  is  due  or 
claimed  as  due.  (6)  The  right  or  title  in  virtue  of  which 
anything  may  be  claimed  ;  as,  to  hold  a  demand  against 
a  person,     (t)  A  thing  or  amount  claimed  to  be  due. 

In  demand,  in  request ;  being  much  sought  after.  —  On 
demand,  upon  presentation  and  request  of  payment. 

De-mand'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  demanded  or 
claimed.     "  All  sums  rfemarerfaWe."  Bacon, 

De-mand'ant  (-ant),  re.  [F.  demandant,  p.  pr.  of  de- 
mander.]  One  who  demands;  the  plaintiff  in  a  real 
action  ;  any  plaintiff. 

De-mand'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  demands. 

De-mand'ress  (-res),  re.     A  woman  who  demands. 

De-man'toid  (de-mSn'toid),  re.  [G.  demant  diamond 
-\-  -aid.]  {Min.)  A  yellow-green,  transparent  variety  of 
garnet  found  in  the  Urals.  It  is  valued  as  a  gem  because 
of  its  brilliancy  of  luster,  whence  the  name. 

De-mar'cate  (de-mar'kat),  v.  t.  [See  Demarcation.] 
To  mark  by  boimds  ;  to  set  the  limits  of ;  to  separate ;  to 
discriminate.  Wilkinson, 

De'mar-ca'tlon  (de'mar-ka'shUn),  re.  [F.  demarca- 
tion;  pref.  de-  (L.  de)  -\-marquer  to  mark,  of  German 
origin.  See  Makk.]  The  act  of  marking,  or  of  ascer- 
taining and  setting  a  limit ;  separation  ;  distinction. 

The  speculative  line  of  demarcation,  where  obedience  ought 
to  end  and  resistance  must  begin,  is  faint,  obscure,  and  not  easi- 
ly definable.  Burke. 

De-march'  (de-march'),  re.  [F.  dhnarche.  See 
March,  re.]     March;  walk;  gait.     [Obs.] 

De'march  (de'mark),  n.  [Gr.  Sij/iap^oj  ;  Srnj-oi  peo- 
ple -)-  apxcLv  to  rule.]  A  chief  or  ruler  of  a  deme  or 
district  in  Greece. 

De'mar-ka'tion,  m.    Same  as  Demahcation. 

De'ma-te'ri-al-lze  (de'ma-te'iT-al-iz),  v.  t.  To  deprive 
of  material  or  physical  qualities  or  characteristics. 

Demuterializing  matter  by  *tripping  it  of  everything  which 
.  .  .  has  distinguished  matter.  Jfilman. 

Deme  (dem),  re.  [Gr.  iij/oioi.]  1.  {Qr.  Antiq.)  A  ter- 
ritorial subdivision  of  Attica  (also  of  modern  Greece), 
corresponding  to  a  township.  Joweit  {Thucyd.). 

2.  {Biol.)  An  undifferentiated  aggregate  of  cells  or 
plastids. 

De-mean'  (de-men'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Demeaned 
(-mend') ;  p.  pr.  &■  vb.  re.  Demeaning.]  [OF.  demener 
to  conduct,  guide,  manage,  F.  se  demener  to  struggle ; 
pref.  de-  (L.  de)  -{-  mener  to  lead,  drive,  carry  on,  con- 
duct, fr.  L.  minare  to  drive  animals  by  threatening  cries, 
fr.  minari  to  threaten.  See  Menace.]  1.  To  manage  ; 
to  conduct ;  to  treat. 
[Our]  clergy  have  with  violence  demeaned  the  matter.    Milton. 

2.  To  conduct ;  to  behave  ;  to  comport ;  —  followed  by 
ths  reflexive  pronoun. 

They  have  detyieoned  themselves 
Like  men  born  to  renown  by  life  or  death.  Shok. 

They  answered  .  .  .  that  they  should  demean  thcmaolvos  oo- 
cording  to  their  instructions.  Clarendon. 
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DEMEAN 

3.  To  debase  ;  to  lower ;  to  degrade ;  —  followed  by 
the  reflexive  pronoun. 

Her  son  would  demean  himself  by  a  marriage  with  an  artist's 
daughter.  Thackeray. 

^ff^  This  sense  is  probably  due  to  a  false  etymology 
which  regarded  the  word  as  coimected  with  the  adjective 
mean. 

De-mean'  (de-men'),  n.  [OF.  demene.  See  Demeau, 
V.  i.]    1.  Management ;  treatment.     lObs.J 

Vile  demean  and  usage  bad.  Spenser. 

2.  Behavior;  conduct;  bearing;  demeanor.     [06s.] 
With  grave  demean  and  solemn  vanity.  West. 

De-mean',  n.    [See  Demesne.]    1.  Demesne.    [06*.] 

2.  pi.  Eesources;  means.     [05s.] 

You  know 
How  narrow  our  demeans  are.  Massinger. 

De-mean'ance  (-ons),  n.    Demeanor.    [06«.]   Skelton. 

De-mean'or  (-er),  n.  [Written  also  demeanour.']  [For 
demeanure,  fr.  demean.  See  Demeah,  v.  Z.]  1.  Manage- 
ment ;  treatment ;  conduct.     [06s.] 

God  commits  the  managing  so  great  a  trust  .  .  .  whollv  to 
the  deyneanor  of  every  grown  man.  Milton. 

2.  Behavior ;  deportment ;   carriage ;  bearing ;  mien. 
His  demeanor  was  singularly  pleasing.    Macaiilay. 

The  men,  as  usual,  Uked  her  artless  kindness  and  simple  re- 
fined demeanor.  Thackeray. 

De-mean'ure  (-fir),  n.    Behavior.     [06s.]      Spenser. 

De'men-cy  (de'men-sy),  re.  [L.  dementia,  fr.  demens 
mad.  See  Dement.]  Dementia;  loss  of  mental  pow- 
ers.   See  Insanity. 

De-ment'  (de-mSnf),  V.  t.  [L.  dementare,  fr.  de- 
mens, -mentis,  out  of  one's  mind,  mad  ;  de  +  mens  mind. 
See  Mental,  and  cf.  Dementate.]  To  deprive  of 
rea.son  ;  to  make  mad.     [J?.]  Bale. 

De-ment',  a.  [L.  demens,  -mentis.']  Demented ;  de- 
mentate.    [JJ.]  J.  H.  Newman. 

De-men'tate  (de-men'tSt),  a.  [L.  demeniatus,  p.  p. 
See  Dement,  v.  t.]    Deprived  of  reason. 

Arise,  thou  dementate  sinner  I  Hammond. 

De-men'tate  (de-men'tat),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of  reason ; 
to  dement.     \_R.]  Burton. 

De'men-ta'tlon  (de'mSn-ta'shfin),  n.  The  act  of  de- 
priving of  reason  ;  madness.  Wftitlock. 

De-ment'ed  (de-ment'ed),  a.  [From  Dement.]  In- 
sane; mad;  of  unsound  mind. — De-ment'ed-ness,  re. 

II  De-men'tl-a  (de-mSn'shl-a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  demens. 
See  Dement.]  Insanity  ;  madness,  eap.  that  form  which 
consists  in  weakness  or  total  loss  of  thought  and  reason ; 
mental  imbecility  ;  idiocy. 

De-meph'i-tlze  (de-mSfl-tiz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Demephitized  (-tizd) ;  ^.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Demephitizing.] 
[Cf.  F.  mephitiser  to  infect  with  mephitis.]  To  purify 
from  mephitic  or  foul  air.  —  De-meph'1-tl-za'tlon,  re. 

De-merge'  (de-merj'),  V.  t.  [L.  demergere.}  To 
plunge  down  into  ;  to  sink ;  to  immerse.     [06s.] 

The  water  in  which  it  was  demerged.  Boyle. 

De-mer'lt  (de-mSr'it),  re.  [F.  demerite  demerit  (in 
sense  2),  OF.  demerite  demerit  (in  sense  1),  fr.  L.  deme- 
rere  to  deserve  well,  LL.,  to  deserve  well  or  ill ;  de  -{- 
merere  to  deserve.  See  De-,  and  Meeit.]  1.  That 
which  one  merits  or  deserves,  either  of  good  or  ill ; 
desert.     [06s.] 

By  many  benefits  and  demerits  whereby  they  obliged  their 
adherents,  [they]  acquired  tliis  reputation.  Holland. 

2.  That  which  deserves  blame ;  ill  desert ;  a  fault ;  a 
vice  ;  misconduct ;  —  the  opposite  of  merit. 

They  see  no  merit  or  demerit  in  any  man  or  any  action.  Burke. 

Secure,  unless  forfeited  by  any  demerit  or  offense. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  The  state  of  one  who  deserves  ill. 

De-mer'it,  v.  t  [Cf.  F.  demeriler  to  deserve  HI. 
See  Demeeit,  re.]  1.  To  deserve ;  —  said  in  reference  to 
both  praise  and  blame.     [06s.] 

If  I  have  demented  any  love  or  thanks.         Udall. 
Executed  as  a  traitor  ...  as  he  well  demerited. 

State  Trials  (1645). 

2.  To  depreciate  or  cry  down.     [J?.]        Bp.  Woolton. 

De-mer'lt,  v.  i.    To  deserve  praise  or  blame. 

De-merse'  (de-mers'),  V.  t.  [L.  demersus,  p.  p.  of 
demergere.    See  Mebse.]    To  immerse.     [06s.]    Boyle. 

De-mersed'  (de-mersf),  a.  {Bot. )  Situated  or  grow- 
ing under  water,  as  leaves ;  submersed. 

De-mer'sion  (-mer'shiin),  n.  [L.  demersio.]  1.  The 
act  of  plunging  into  a  fluid  ;  a  drowning. 

2.  The  state  of  being  overwhelmed  in  water,  or  as  if 
in  water.  Bay. 

De-mes'mer-lze  (de-mez'mer-iz),  V.  t.  To  relieve 
from  mesmeric  influence.    See  Mesmerize. 

De-mesne'  (de-men'),  re.  [OE.  demeine,  demain, 
rule,  demesne,  OF.  demeine,  demaine,  demeigne,  do- 
maine,  power,  F.  domaine  domain,  fr.  L.  dominium 
property,  right  of  ownership,  fr.  doniinus  master,  pro- 
prietor, owner.  See  Dame,  and  cf.  Demain,  Domain, 
Danger,  Dungeon.]  {Law)  A  lord's  chief  manor 
place,  with  that  part  of  the  lands  belonging  thereto 
which  has  not  been  granted  out  in  tenancy ;  a  house,  and 
the  land  adjoining,  kept  for  the  proprietor's  own  use. 
[Written  also  demain.]     Wharton^s  Law  Diet.    Burrill. 

Ancient  demesne.    (Eng.  law)  See  under  Ancient. 

De-mesn'l-al  (-T-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  de- 
mesne ;  of  the  nature  of  a  demesne. 

Dem'l-  (dSml-).  [F.  demi;  fr.  L.  dimidius  half ;  di- 
=  dis-  -\-  medius  middle.  See  Medium,  and  cf.  Demy, 
Dimidiate.]    A  prefix,  signifying  half. 

De-ml'  (de-mi'),  re.   See  Demy,  n. 

Dem'i-bas'tlon  (dem'I-bSs'chiin ;  106),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
demi-bastion.]  (Fort.)  A  half  bastion,  or  that  part  of  a 
bastion  consisting  of  one  face  and  one  flank. 

Dem'l-tirl-gade'(-bri-gad'),  re.  [Cf.  F.  demi-brigade.] 
A  half  brigade. 

Dem'l-ca'dence  (-ka'dens),  n.    {Mus.)   An  imperfect 
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or  half  cadence,  falling  on  the  dominant  instead  of  on 
the  key  note. 

Dem'l-can'non  (dSml-kSn'nun),  n.  {Mil.  Antiq.)  A 
kind  of  ordnance,  carrying  a  ball  weighing  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  pounds.  Shak. 

Dem'i-Cir'cle  (-sSr'k'l),  re.  [Cf.  F.  demi-cercle.]  An 
instrument  for  measuring  angles,  in  surveying,  etc.  It 
resembles  a  protractor,  but  has  an  alidade,  sights,  and  a 
compass. 

Dem'i-CUl'ver-ln  (-kul'ver-in),  re.  (,3Iil.  Antiq.)  A 
kind  of  ordnance,  carrying  a  ball  weighing  from  nine  to 
thirteen  pounds. 

Dem'1-de'i-fy  (-de'i-fi),  v.  t.  To  deify  in  part.  Cowper. 

Dem'i-dev'U  (-dev"l),  re.    A  half  devO.  Shak. 

Dem'i-gOd  (dem'i-gSd),  re.  A  half  god,  or  an  inferior 
deity ;  a  fabulous  hero,  the  offspring  of  a  deity  and  a 
mortal. 

Dem'I-god'dess  (-god'dSs),  re.    A  female  demigod. 

Dem'i-gorge' (-gSrj'),  re.  [Ct.'E.demi-gorge.]  {Fort.) 
Half  the  gorge,  or  entrance  into  a  bastion,  taken  from 
the  angle  of  the  flank  to  the  center  of  the  bastion. 

Dem'l-grate  (-grat),  v.  i.  [L.  demigrare,  demigra- 
tum,  to  emigrate.  See  De-,  and  Migrate.]  To  emigrate. 
[06s.]  Cockeram. 

Dem'l-gra'tion  (-gra'shun),  re.  [L.  demigratio.] 
Emigration.     [06s.]  Bp.  Mall. 

Dem'i-groat'  (dgml-graf  or  -grof ),  re.    A  half  groat. 

Dem'i-is'land(-i'land)Vn.  Peninsula.  lObs.]  Knolles. 

Dem'i-john  (dem'i-j8n),  re.  [F.  dawe-jeanne,  \._  e., 
Lady  Jane,  a  corruption  of  Ar.  damajana,  damjana, 
prob.  fr.  Damaghan  a  town  in  the  Persian  province  of 
Khorassan,  once  famous  for  its  glass  works.]  A  glass 
vessel  or  bottle  with  a  large  body  and  small  neck,  in- 
closed in  wickerwork. 

Dem'l-lance'  (-lans'),  «■  A  light  lance ;  a  short  spear  ; 
a  half  pike  ;  also,  a  demilancer. 

Dem'i-lan'cer  (-lan'ser),  re.  A  soldier  of  light  cavalry 
of  the  IGth  century,  who  carried  a  demilance. 

Dem'1-lune'  (-liln'),  re.  [F.  demi-lune.]  1.  {Fort.) 
A  work  constructed  beyond  the  main  ditch  of  a  fortress, 
and  in  front  of  the  curtain  between  two  bastions,  in- 
tended to  defend  the  curtain ;  a  ravelin.     See  Ravelin. 

2.  {Physiol.)    A  crescentic    mass  of  granular  proto- 
plasm present  in  the  salivary 
glands. 

0^°"  Each  crescent  is 
made  of  polyhedral  cells 
which  under  some  circum- 
stances are  supposed  to  give 
rise  to  new  salivary  cells. 

Dem'i-man'   (-mSn'),  re. 

A  half  man.    [iJ.]    Knolles. 

Dem'l-monde'  (-mSNd'), 
re.  [F.  ;  demi  -\-  monde 
world,  L.  mundus."]  Per- 
sons of  doubtful  reputation ; 
esp.,  women  who  are  kept  as 
mistresses,  though  not  pub- 
lic prostitutes ;  demireps. 

Literary  demimonde,  writers  of  the  lowest  kind. 

Dem'l-na'tured  (dSm'i-na'tiird ;  135),  a.  Having 
half  the  nature  of  another.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Dem'l-qua'ver  (-kwa'ver),  re.  (,Mus.)  A  note  of  half 
the  length  of  the  quaver  ;  a  semiquaver,     [i?.] 

Dem'l-re-lief  (dgm'i-re-lef),  i  n.    Half  relief.    See 

Dem'1-re-lie'vo  (-r^-ie'v6),      )     Demi-rilievo. 

Dem'i-rep'  (-rSp'),  re.  [Contr.  fr.  demi-reputation.] 
A  woman  of  doubtful  reputation  or  suspected  character ; 
an  adventuress.     IColloq.]  De  Quincey. 

II  Dem'1-ri-lie'vo  (dgm'i-re-lyS'vo),  n.  [Pref.  demi- 
-\-  It.  rilievo.]  {Fine  Arts)  (a)  Half  relief ;  sculpture  in 
relief  of  which  the  figures  project  from  the  background 
by  one  half  their  full  roimdness.  (6)  A  work  of  sculp- 
ture of  the  above  character.     See  Alto-etlievo. 

De-miS'a-bil'1-ty  (de-miz'a-blll-ty),  re.  (Law)  The 
state  of  being  demisable. 

De-mis'a-ble  (de-imz'4-b'l),  a.  [From  Demise.] 
{Laio)  Capable  of  being  leased  ;  as,  a  demisable  estate. 

De-mise'  (de-miz'),  re.  [F.  demettre,  p.  p.  demis,  de- 
mise, to  put  away,  lay  down  ;  pref.  de-  (L.  de  or  dis-)  -\- 
mettre  to  put,  place,  lay,  fr.  L.  mittere  to  send.  See 
Mission,  and  cf.  Dismiss,  Demit.]  1.  Transmission  by 
formal  act  or  conveyance  to  an  heir  or  successor ;  trans- 
ference ;  especially,  the  transfer  or  transmission  of  the 
crown  or  royal  authority  to  a  successor. 

2.  The  decease  of  a  royal  or  princely  person ;  hence, 
also,  the  death  of  any  illustrious  person. 

After  the  demise  of  the  Queen  [of  George  IT],  in  1737,  they 
[drawing-rooms]  were  held  but  twice  a  week.    P.  Cunningham. 

3.  {Law)  The  conveyance  or  transfer  of  an  estate, 
either  in  fee  for  life  or  for  years,  most  commonly  the 
latter.  Bouvier, 

<^ff^  The  demise  of  the  crovra  is  a  transfer  of  the 
crown,  royal  authority,  or  kingdom,  to  a  successor. 
Thus,  when  Edward  I  v .  was  driven  from  his  throne  for  a 
few  months  by  the  house  of  Lancaster,  this  temporary 
transfer  of  his  dignity  was  called  a  demise.  Thus  the 
natural  death  of  a  king  or  queen  came  to  be  denominated 
a  demise,  as  by  that  event  the  crown  is  transferred  to  a 
successor.  Blackstone. 

Demise  and  redemise,  a  conveyance  where  there  are  mu- 
tual leases  made  from  one  to  another  of  the  same  land,  or 
something  out  of  it. 

Syn.  — Death;  decease;  departure.    See  Death. 

De-mise',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Demised  (-mizd') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Demising.]  1.  To  transfer  or  transmit  by 
succession  or  inheritance ;  to  grant  or  bestow  by  will ; 
to  bequeath.     "  Power  to  demise  my  lands."  j?  "yi. 

What  honor 
Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  min':  ?  ShoJ:. 

2.  To  convey ;  to  give.     IB.] 
His  soul  is  at  his  conception  demised  to  him.    rfamwond. 

3.  (Law)  To  convey,  as  an  estate,  by  lease ;  to  lease. 
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DEMOGORGON 

Dem'l-sem'l-qua'ver       (dSm'I-sSm'K-kwa'ver),     n. 

(Mus.)  A  short  note,  equal  in  time 

to  the  halt  of  a  semiquaver,  or  the      s      F  — ^- 

thirty-second  part  of  a  whole  note.         jS yz. 

De-mlss' (de-mis'),  a.  [L.  demis-  —S- — P- 
sus,  p.  p.  of  demittere.]   Cast  down  ;      Demisemiauavera. 
humble ;  submissive.     [06s.] 

He  down  descended  like  a  most  demiss 

And  abject  thrall.  Spenser. 

De-mls'slon  (de-mish'iin),  re.  [L.  demissio,  fr.  de- 
mittere. See  Demit.]  1.  The  act  of  demitting,  or  the 
state  of  being  demitted;  a  letting  down;  a  lowering; 
dejection.     "Demissj'ore  of  mind."  Hammond. 

Demission  of  sovereign  authority.      L^Estrange, 

2.  Resignation  of  an  ofiBce.     [Scot.] 

De-mis'sion-a-ry  (-i-ry),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  transfer 
or  conveyance  ;  as,  a  demissionary  deed. 

2.  Tending  to  lower,  depress,  or  degrade. 

De-mlss'lve  (de-mls'iv),  a.  [See  Demiss.]  Dovra- 
cast ;  submissive  ;  humble.     [iJ.] 

They  pray  with  demissive  eyelids.     Lord  (1630). 

De-mlss1y,  adu.    Ina  humble  manner.   [06s.] 

Dem'1-SUlt'  (dSm'T-siif ),  re.  (Mil.  Atitiq.)  A  suit  ot 
light  armor  covering  less  than  the  whole  body,  as  having 
no  protection  for  the  legs  below  the  thighs,  no  vizor  to 
the  helmet,  and  the  like. 

De-mlt'  (de-mtf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Demitted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Demitting.]  [L.  demittere  to  send  or  bring 
down,  to  lower ;  de  -j-  mittere  to  send.    Cf.  Demise.] 

1.  To  let  fall;  to  depress.     [B.] 

They  [peacocks]  demit  and  let  fall  the  some  [t.  e.,  their  train]. 

Sir  T.  Broxune. 

2.  To  yield  or  submit ;  to  humble ;  to  lower ;  as,  to 
demit  one's  self  to  humble  duties.     [B.] 

3.  To  lay  down,  as  an  office  ;  to  resign.     [Seot.] 

General  Conway  demitted  his  office.  Hume, 

Dem'1-tlnt'  (demt-tlnt'),  re.  (Fine  Arts)  (a)  That 
part  of  a  painting,  engraving,  or  the  like,  which  is  neither 
in  full  darkness  nor  full  light.  (6)  The  shade  itself; 
neither  the  darkest  nor  the  lightest  in  a  composition. 
Also  called  half  lint. 
Dem'i-tone'  (-ton'),  re.  (Mus.)  Semitone.  [R.] 
Dem'i-urge  (dem'T-flrj),  re.  [Gr.  STjuioupyos  a  worker 
for  the  people,  a  workman,  especially  the  maker  of  the 
world,  the  Creator  ;  S^jiios  belonging  to  the  people  (fr. 
6^^109  the  people)  +  epyoi'  a  work.]  1.  (Gr.  Antiq.)  The 
chief  magistrate  in  some  of  the  Greek  states. 

2.  God,  as  the  Maker  of  the  world. 

3.  According  to  the  Gnostics,  an  agent  or  one  employed 
by  the  Supreme  Being  to  create  the  material  universe 
and  man. 

Dem'l-ur'glc  (-Qr'jik),  a.  [Gr.  SrjfiioupyiKos.]  Per- 
taining to  a  demiurge  ;  formative ;  creative.  '^Demi- 
urgic power."  De  Quincey. 

Dem'1-vlU'  (dem'I-vil'),  re.  (Old  Law)  A  half  viU, 
consisting  of  five  freemen  or  frankpledges.     Blackstone. 

Dem'1-VOlt'  (-v51f ),  re.  [Cf.  F.  demi-volte.]  (Man.) 
A  half  vaiilt ;  one  of  the  seven  artificial  motions  of  a 
horse,  in  which  he  raises  his  fore  legs  in  a  particular 
manner. 

Dem'l- well'  (-w651f'),  re.  A  half  wolf ;  a  mongrel  dog, 
between  a  dog  and  a  wolf.  Shak. 

De-mob'i-ll-za'tlon  (de-m6b'T-lT-za'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
demobilisation.  See  Mobilization.]  (Mil.)  The  disor- 
ganization or  disarming  of  troops  which  have  previously 
been  mobilized  or  called  into  active  service  ;  the  change 
from  a  war  footing  to  a  peace  footing. 

De-mob'l-llze  (de-mSb'i-liz),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  demobiliser.] 
(Mil. )  To  disorganize,  or  disband  and  send  home,  as  troops 
which  have  been  mobilized. 

De-moc'ra-cy  (de-mok'rA^sJ^),  re. ,-  pi.  Democracies 
(-sTz).  [F.  democratic,  fr.  Gr.  SijjioxpaTia ;  Srj^os  the 
people  -p  Kparetv  to  be  strong,  to  rule,  Kparos  strength.] 

1.  Government  by  the  people ;  a  form  of  government 
in  which  the  supreme  power  is  retained  and  directly  ex- 
ercised by  the  people. 

2.  Government  by  popvdar  representation ;  a  form  of 
government  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  retained  by 
the  people,  but  is  indirectly  exercised  through  a  system 
of  representation  and  delegated  authority  periodically 
renewed  ;  a  constitutional  representative  government ; 
a  republic. 

3.  Collectively,  the  people,  regarded  as  the  source  of 
government.  Milttm, 

4.  The  principles  and  policy  of  the  Democratic  party, 
80  called.     [U.  S.] 

Dem'0-crat  (dem'o-krSt),   n.     [Cf.  F.   democrate.'] 

1.  One  who  is  an  adherent  or  advocate  of  democracy, 
or  government  by  the  people. 

Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I, 

Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Democratic  party.     [U.  S.] 
Dem'O-crat'ic  (-krStlk),  a.    [Gr.  Si)/aoKpaTtKos :  cf.  F. 

demoeratiqite.]  1.  Pertaining  to  democracy ;  favoring 
democracy,  or  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment by  the  people. 

2.  Kelating  to  a  political  party  so  called. 

3.  Befitting  the  common  people ;  —  opposed  to  aristo- 
cratic. 

The  Democratic  parfar,  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  po- 
litical parties  in  the  United  States. 

Dem'0-crat'lo-al  (-T-kal),  a.    Democratic. 

The  democratical  embassy  was  democratically  received. 

Algernon  Sidney. 

Dem'O-crat'lc-al-iy.  adv.    In  a  democratic  manner. 
De-moc'ra-tlsiU  (dS-mSk'ra-tiz'm),  re.    The  principles 
or  spirit  of  a  democracy.     [B.] 
De-JDOc'ra-tist  C-tTst),  re,    A  democrat.   [B.]    Burke. 
De-moc'ra-tlze  (-tiz).  v.  t.     To  render  democratic. 
De-moc'ra-ty  (-tj-),  re.    Democracy.     [06s.]    Milton. 
De'mo-gor'gon  (d&'mo-gSr'gon  or  dgm'6-),  re.     [First 
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DEMURELY 


Demoiselle  (2) 


mentioned  by  Lutatius,  or  Lactantius  Placidus,  the  scho- 
liast on  Statius,  prob.  fr.  Gr,  Saifuov  god,  deity  -f-  yop^ot 
fierce,  terrible.]  A  mysterious,  terrible,  and  evil  divin- 
ity, regarded  by  some  as  the  author  of  creation,  by 
others  as  a  great  magician  who  was  supposed  to  com- 
mand the  spirits  of  the  lower  world.  See  Gokoon. 
Orcus  and  Ades,  and  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Ueiuogorgon.  Milton. 

De-mog'ra-phy  (de-mSg'ra-fJf),  n.  [Gr.  57)fi09  the 
people  +  -graphy.']  The  study  of  races,  as  to  births, 
marriages,  mortality,  health,  etc.  —  Dem'O-graph'ic,  a. 

II  De'mol'selle'  (da'mwa'zSl'),  re.     [F.    See  Damsel.] 

1.  A  young  lady  ;  a  damsel ;  a  lady's  maid. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Tii6 'Smxddia.n  cTSiae  {Anihropoides  Virgo) ; 

—  so  called  on  account  of  the  grace 
and  symmetry  of  its  form  and  move- 
ments. 

3.  {Zool. )  A  beautiful,  small  drag- 
on fly  of  the  genus  Agrion. 

De-mol'lSh  (de-mSl'Ish),  V.  t. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Demolished  (-isht) ; 
p.pr.&vb.n.  Demolishing.]  [F. 
aemolir,  fr.  L.  demoUri,  p.  p.  riemo- 
litus;  de  -f-  moliri  to  set  a  thing  in 
motion,  to  work,  construct,  from 
moles  a  huge  mass  or  structure. 
See  Mole  a  mound,  and  Finish.] 
To  throw  or  pull  down  ;  to  raze ; 
to  destroy  the  fabric  of  ;  to  pull  to 
pieces  ;  to  ruin ;  as,  to  demolish  an  (^ArMropoidesvirgo). 
edifice,  or  a  wall. 

I  expected  the  fabric  of  my  book  would  long  since  have  been 
demolished^  and  laid  even  with  the  ground.  Tillotson. 

Syn.  —  To  Demolish,  Ovektukn,  Destroy,  Dismautle, 
Raze.  That  is  overturned  or  overthrown  which  had  stood 
upright ;  that  is  destroyed  whose  component  parts  are 
scattered  ;  that  is  demolished  wliich  had  formed  a  mass 
or  structure  ;  that  is  dismantled  which  is  stripped  of  its 
covering,  as  a  vessel  of  its  sails,  or  a  fortress  of  its  bas- 
tions, etc. ;  that  is  razed  which  is  brought  down  smooth 
and  level  to  the  ground.  An  ancient  pillar  is  overturned 
OT  overthrown  as  the  result  of  decay;  a.  city  m  destroyed 
by  an  invasion  of  its  enemies ;  a  monument,  the  walls  of 
a  castle,  a  church,  or  any  structure,  real  or  imaginarv, 
maybe  demolished;  a  fortress  maybe  dismantled  from 
motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to  render  it  defenseless  ;  a 
city  may  be  razed  by  way  of  punishment,  and  its  ruins 
become  a  memorial  of  vengeance. 

De-mol'Ish'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  de- 
molishes ;  as,  a  demolisher  of  towns. 

De-mol'lsh-ment  (-meut),  n.    Demolition. 

Dem'O-ll'Uon  (dem'o-lTsh'iin ;  277),  n.  [L.  demoliiio, 
fr.  demoUri:  cf.  F.  demolition.  See  Demolish.]  The 
act  of  overthrowing,  pulling  down,  or  destroying  a  pile 
or  structure  ;  destruction  by  violence ;  utter  overthrow  ; 

—  opposed  to  construction  ;  as,  the  demolition  of  a  house, 
of  military  works,  of  a  town,  or  of  hopes. 

Dem'O-li'tlon-ist,  n.    A  demolisher.     [iJ.]      Carlyle. 

De'mon  (de'mSn),  re.  [F.  demon,  L.  daemon  a  spirit, 
an  evil  spirit,  fr.  Gr.  iaCfiiav  a  divinity  ;  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin.] 1.  (Gr.  Aniiq.)  A  spirit,  or  immaterial  being, 
holding  a  middle  place  between  men  and  deities  in  pagan 
mythology. 

The  demon  kind  is  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  the 
divine  and  the  human.  Sydenham. 

2.  One's  genius ;  a  tutelary  spirit  or  internal  voice ; 
as,  the  demon  of  Socrates.     [Often  written  dxmon.'] 

3.  An  evil  spirit ;  a  devil. 

That  same  demon  that  hath  gulled  thee  thus.        Shak. 

De'mon-ess  (de'mon-es),  re.     A  female  demon. 

De-mon'e-ti-za'tlon  (de-mun'e-ti-za'shiin  or  de- 
mon'-), re.  The  act  of  demonetizing,  or  the  condition  of 
being  demonetized. 

De-mon'e-tlze  (de-mvin'e-tiz  or  de-mon'-  ;  see  Mone- 
takt),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  current  value ;  to  withdraw 
from  use,  as  money. 

They  [gold  mohurs]  have  been  completely  demonetized  by  the 
[East  India]  Company.  R.  Cotden. 

De-mo'nl-ac  (de-mo'nT-Sk),  l  a.      [L.    dae- 

Dem'0-nl'a-cal  (dgm'6-m'a-kal ;  277),  )  moniacus,  fr. 
daemon  ;  cf.  F.  demoniaque.  See  Demon.]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  demon  or  evil  spirit ;  devil- 
ish ;  as,  a  demoniac  being ;  demoniacal  practices. 

Sarcastic,  demoniacal  laughter.  Thackeray. 

2.  Influenced  or  produced  by  a  demon  or  evil  spirit ; 
as,  demoniac  or  demoniacal  power.  "  Demoniac  fren- 
zy-" ^  Milton. 

De-mo'nl-ac  (de-mo'm-Sk),  n.  1.  A  human  being 
possessed  by  a  demon  or  evil  spirit ;  one  whose  faculties 
are  directly  controlled  by  a  demon. 

The  demoniac  in  the  gospel  was  sometimes  cast  into  the  Are. 

Bates. 

2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  Anabaptists  who 
maintain  that  the  demons  or  devils  will  finally  be  saved. 

Dem'0-ni'a-cal-ly  (dSm'o-ni'a-kal-iy),  adv.  In  a 
demoniacal  manner. 

De'mo-ni'a-clsm  (de'mo-nl'a-stz'm  or  dgm'o-),  re. 
The  state  of  being  demoniac,  or  the  practices  of  de- 
moniacs. 

De-mo'nl-al  (de-mo'ni-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
demon.     [0J«.]  Cudworth. 

De-mo'nl-an  (-an),  a.  Relating  to,  or  having  the 
nature  of ,  a  demon.     "JOemoreian  spirits."  Milton. 

De-mo'lli-an-ism  (de-mo'ni-an-Iz'm),  n.  The  state 
of  being  possessed  by  a  demon  or  by  demons. 

De-mo'nl-asm  (-Sz'm),  n.    See  Demonianism.     [i?.] 

De-mon'ic  (de-mon'Tk),  a.  [L.  daemonicus,  Gr.  Sai- 
(lOfiKO!.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  demon  or  to  demons ; 
demoniac.     "Z)emonic  ambushes."  Lowell. 

De'mon-lsm  (de'mSn-Tz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  demonisme.'] 
The  belief  in  demons  or  false  gods. 

The  established  theology  of  the  heathen  world  .  .  .  rested 
upon  the  basis  of  aemonism.  Fanner. 

De'mon-lst,  re.   A  believer  in,  or  worshiper  of,  demons. 


De'mon-lze  (de'mSn-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p. p.  Demonized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Demonizlno.]  [Cf.  LL.  daemoni- 
zare  to  be  possessed  by  a  demon,  Gr.  Saiij.oviie(T6ai.~\ 

1.  To  convert  into  a  demon  ;  to  infuse  the  principles 
or  fury  of  a  demon  into. 

2.  To  control  or  possess  by  a  demon. 
De'mon-OC'ra-cy   (-ok'ra-sy    or    dem'Sn-),   re.      [Gr. 

Saifi.<ov  demon  -f-  /cpaxos  strength :  cf .  F.  demonocratie.^ 
The  power  or  government  of  demons. 

A  demonocracy  of  unclean  spirits.  H.  Taylor. 

De'mon-Og'ra-pher  (-8g'ra-f er),  n.  \_Demon  -\-  -graph 
-\-  -er.]     A  demonologist.     [iJ.]  Am.  Cyc. 

De'mon-Ol'a-try  (-ol'a-try),  n.  [Gr.  Sa.iit.iav  demon  -f 
Aarpeia  worship,  AaTpeOeif  to  serve,  worship  ;  cf.  F.  de- 
monolalrie.']    The  worship  of  demons. 

De'mon-ol'O-ger  (-ol'6-jer),  n.  One  versed  in  demon- 
ology.  R.  North. 

De'mon-O-lOg'lc  (-o-lSj'ik),  )  a.     [Cf.  F.    demonolo- 

De'mon-0-lOg'ic-al  (-T-kal),  J  gique.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  demonology. 

De'mon-ol'O-glst  (-Sl'o-jlst),  re.  One  who  writes  on, 
or  is  versed  in,  demonology. 

De'mon-Ol'O-gy  (de'm5n-51'o-jy  or  dSm'5n- ;  277),  re. 
[Demon  +  -logy :  cf .  F.  demonologie.']  A  treatise  on 
demons ;  a  supposititious  science  which  treats  of  demons 
and  their  manifestations.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

De'mon-om'a-gy  (-5m'a-jy),  re.  [Gr.  Saiixuiv  demon 
-|-  ixayeia  magic]  Magic  in  which  the  aid  of  demons  is 
invoked ;  black  or  infernal  magic.  Bp.  Hurd. 

De-mon'0-ma'ni-a  (de-mon'o-ma'nt-a),  re.  \_Demon 
-f-  mania.']  A  form  of  madness  in  which  the  patient 
conceives  himself  possessed  of  devils. 

De-mon'O-mlst  (de-mSn'o-mtst),  re.  One  in  subjec- 
tion to  a  demon,  or  to  demons.     [iJ.]       Sir  T.  Herbert. 

De-mon'O-my  (-mj),  n.  [Gr.  Baiyaav  demon  +  fo/nos 
law.]     The  dominion  of  demons,     [i?.]    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

De'mon-ry  (de'mon-ry),  re.  Demoniacal  influence  or 
possession.  J.  Baillie. 

De'mon-ship,  n.    The  state  of  a  demon.  3Iede. 

De-mon'Stra-bll'1-ty  (de-m5n'stra-bil'T-ty),  re.  The 
quality  of  being  demonstrable  ;  demonstrableness. 

De-mon'Stra-ble  (de-mon'stra-b'l),  a.  [L.  demon- 
strabilis:  cf.  OF.  demonstrable,  F.  demontrable.]  1.  Ca- 
pable of  being  demonstrated  ;  that  can  be  proved  beyond 
doubt  or  question. 

The  grand  articles  of  our  belief  are  as  demonstrable  as  geom- 
etry. Glanvill. 

2.  Proved ;  apparent.     [OJi.]  STiah. 

De-mon'stra-We-nesS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
monstrable ;  demonstrability. 

De-mon'stra-bly,  adv.    In  a  demonstrable  manner ; 
incontrovertibly ;  clearly. 
Cases  that  demonstrably  concerned  the  public  cause.  Clarendon. 

De-mon'strance  (-strans),  re.  [OF.  demonstrance.'] 
Demonstration ;  proof.     [06s.]  Holland. 

Dem'on-Strate  (dem'Sn-strat  or  de-mon'strat ;  277), 
V.  i.  [L.  demonstratus,  p.  p.  of  demonstrare  to  demon- 
strate ;  de  -\-  monstrare  to  show.  See  Mohstee.]  1.  To 
point  out ;  to  show ;  to  exhibit ;  to  make  evident.   Shak. 

2.  To  show,  or  make  evident,  by  reasoning  or  proof ; 
to  prove  by  deduction  ;  to  establish  so  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  doubt  or  denial. 

We  can  not  demonstrate  these  things  so  as  to  show  that  the 
contrary  often  involves  a  contradiction.  Tillotson. 

3.  (Anat.)  To  exhibit  and  explain  (a  dissection  or 
other  anatomical  preparation). 

Dem'on-Stra'ter  (dem'Sn-stra'ter),  re.  See  Demon- 
strator. 

Dem'on-Stra'tlon  (dem'on-stra'shiln),  re.  [L.  demon- 
stratio :  cf.  F.  demonstration.']  \.  The  act  of  demon- 
strating ;  an  exhibition  ;  proof ;  especially,  proof  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt ;  indubitable  evidence,  to  the 
senses  or  reason. 

Those  intervening  ideas  which  serve  to  show  the  agreement 
of  any  two  others  are  called  "  proofs  ;  "  and  where  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  is  by  this  means  plainly  and  clearly  per- 
ceived, it  is  called  demonstration.  Locke. 

2.  An  expression,  as  of  the  feelings,  by  outward  signs ; 
a  manifestation  ;  a  show. 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  demonstration  of 

grief  ?  Shak. 

Loyal  demonstrations  toward  the  prince.       Prescott. 

3.  (Anat.)  The  exhibition  and  explanation  of  a  dissec- 
tion or  other  anatomical  preparation. 

4.  {Mil.)  A  decisive  exhibition  of  force,  or  a  move- 
ment indicating  an  attack. 

5.  {Logic)  The  act  of  proving  by  the  syllogistic  proc- 
ess, or  the  proof  itself. 

6.  {3Iath. )  A  course  of  reasoning  showing  that  a  cer- 
tain result  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  assumed  prem- 
ises ;  —  these  premises  being  definitions,  axioms,  and 
previously  established  propositions. 

Direct,  or  Positive,  demonstration  (Logic  &  Math.),  one 
in  which  the  correct  conclusion  is  the  immediate  se- 
(juence  of  reasoning  from  axiomatic  or  established  prem- 
ises ;  —  opposed  to  Indirect,  or  Negative,  demonstration 
(called  also  reductio  ad  ahsurdam),  m  which  the  correct 
conclusion  is  an  inference  from  the  demonstration  that 
any  other  hypothesis  must  be  incorrect. 

De-mon'Stra-tlve  (de-mSn'stra-tTv),  a.  [F.  demon- 
stratif,  L.  demonstrativus.]  1.  Having  the  nature  of 
demonstration ;  tending  to  demonstrate ;  making  evi- 
dent ;  exhibiting  clearly  or  conclusively.  "  Demonstra- 
tive figures."  Dryden. 
An  argument  necessary  and  demonstrative.       Hooker. 

2.  Expressing,  or  apt  to  express,  much;  displaying 
feeling  or  sentiment ;  as,  her  nature  was  demonstrative. 

3.  Consisting  of  eulogy  or  of  invective.  "  Demonstra- 
tive eloquence."  Blair. 

Demonstrative  pronoun  (Gram..),  a  pronoun  distinctly 
designating  that  to  which  it  refers, 

De-mon'Stra-tlve,  re.  {Gram.)  A  demonstrative  pro- 
noun; as,  "this"  and  "that"  are  demonstratives. 


De-mon'Stra-tlve-Iy  (de-mSn'stra-tTv-lJf),  adv.  In  a. 
manner  fitted  to  demonstrate ;  clearly ;  convincingly ; 
forcibly. 

De-mon'stra-tlve-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  demonstrative. 

Dem'on-Stra'tor  (dgm'on-stra'ter ;  277),  re.  [L. :  cf. 
F.  demonstrateur.]  1.  One  who  demonstrates ;  one 
who  proves  anything  with  certainty,  or  establishes  it  by 
indubitable  evidence. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  teacher  of  practical  anatomy. 

De-mon'Stra-tO-ry  (de-mon'stra-t6-ry),  a.  Tending 
to  demonstrate  ;  demonstrative.  Johnson. 

De-mor'age  (de-mSr'aj ;  48),  re.     Demurrage.     [Obs.] 

Pepys  (16G3). 

De-mor'al-1-za'tion  (-al-I-za'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  de- 
moralisation.] The  act  of  corrupting  or  subverting  mor- 
als. Especially :  The  act  of  corrupting  or  subverting 
discipline,  courage,  hope,  etc.,  or  the  state  of  being  cor- 
rupted or  subverted  in  discipline,  courage,  etc. ;  as,  the 
demoralization  of  an  army  or  navy. 

De-mor'al-lze  (de-mor'al-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
moralized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Demokahzing.]  [F. 
demoraliser ;  pref.  de-  (L.  dis-  or  de)  -\-  moruliser. 
See  Moralize.]  To  corrupt  or  undermine  in  morals; 
to  destroy  or  lessen  the  effect  of  moral  principles  on ;  to 
render  corrupt  or  untrustworthy  in  morals,  in  discipline, 
in  courage,  spirit,  etc. ;  to  weaken  in  spirit  or  efiiciency. 

The  demoralizing  example  of  profligate  power  and  prosperoua 
crime.  Walsh. 

Tlie  vices  of  the  nobility  had  demoralized  the  army.  Bancroft. 

Dem'OS-then'iC  (dSm'os-then'ik),  a.  [L.  Demosthe- 
nicus:  cf.  F.  Demosthenique.]  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the 
style  of,  Demosthenes,  the  Grecian  orator. 

De-mot'ic  (de-mot'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  SryxoTLKK,  fr.  SyjiiOi 
the  people  :  cf.  F.  demotique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
people  ;  popular ;  common. 

Demotic  alphabet  or  character,  a  form  of  writing  used  in 
Egypt  after  six  or  seven  centuries  Ivfore  Christ,  for 
books,  deeds,  and  other  such  writing^. :  a  simplified  f oira 
of  the  hieratic  character ;  —  called  also  epi.'i'o'oyrapkic 
character,  and  enchorial  character.    See  Enchoelal. 

De-mount'  (de-mounf),  V.  i.    To  dismount.     [iJ.'j 

Demp'ne  (demp'ne),  v.  t.  To  damn;  t?  oondtimn. 
\_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Demp'ster  (demp'ster  ;  215),  )  re.     [See   Deemster.] 

Dem'ster  (dem'ster),  J      1.    A  deemster. 

2.  (0.  Scots  Law)  An  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  an- 
nounce the  doom  or  sentence  pronounced  by  the  court. 

De-mnlce'  (de-mfils'),  v.  t.  [L.  demulcere;  de  -{-mul- 
cere  to  stroke,  soothe.]  To  soothe  ;  to  mollify  ;  to  paci- 
fy; to  soften.     [E.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

De-mul'cent  (de-mul'sent),  a.  [L.  demulcens,  p.  pf. 
of  demulcere.]  Softening  ;  mollifying  ;  soothing ;  as- 
suasive  ;  as,  oil  is  demulcent. 

De-mul'cent,  re.  (3Ied.)  A  substance,  usually  of  a 
mucilaginous  or  oily  nature,  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
soothing  an  inflamed  nervous  membrane,  or  protecting  it 
from  irritation.  Gum  Arabic,  glycerin,  olive  oil,  etc., 
are  demulcents. 

De-mul'slon  (-shiin),  n.  The  act  of  soothing ;  that 
which  soothes.  Feliham. 

De-mur'  (de-mfir'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Demurred 
(-mttrd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Demurring.]  [OF.  demurer, 
demorer,  demourer,  to  linger,  stay,  F.  demeurer,  fr.  L. 
demorari;  de  -f-  morari  to  delay,  tarry,  stay,  mora 
delay ;  prob.  originally,  time  for  thinking,  reflection,  and 
akin  to  memor  mindful.  See  Memory.]  1.  To  linger  ;  to 
stay ;  to  tarry.     [Obs.] 

Yet  durst  they  not  demur  nor  abide  upon  the  camp.    NicoUs. 

2.  To  delay ;  to  pause ;  to  suspend  proceedings  or 
judgment  in  view  of  a  doubt  or  difficulty ;  to  hesitate ; 
to  put  off  the  determination  or  conclusion  of  an  affair. 

Upon  this  rub,  the  English  embassadors  thought  fit  to  demur. 

Haytcard. 

3.  To  scruple  or  object ;  to  take  exception ;  as,  I  de- 
mur to  that  statement. 

4.  {Law)  To  interpose  a  demurrer.    See  Demurrer,  2. 
De-mur',  v.  i.      1.  To  suspend  judgment  concerning  ; 

to  doubt  of  or  hesitate  about.     [Obs.'] 
The  latter  I  demur,  for  in  their  looks 
Much  reason,  and  in  their  actions,  oft  appears.     Milton, 
2.  To  cause  delay  to ;  to  put  off.     [Obs.] 
He  demands  a  fee, 
And  then  demurs  me  with  a  vain  delay.         Quarles. 
De-mur',  re.     [OF.  demor,  demore,  stay,  delay.     See 
Demur,  v.  i.]    Stop ;  pause ;  hesitation  as  to  proceeding ; 
suspense  of  decision  or  action  ;  scruple. 

All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks  ; 
At  last  he  whispers,  "  Do  ;  and  we  go  snacks."    Pope. 
De-mure'   (de-mur'),  a.      [Perh.  from   OF.  de  murs 
(i.  e.,  de  bonnes  murs  of  good  manners) ;  rfe  of  +  murs, 
mours,  meurs,  mors,  F.  mceurs,  fr.  L.  mores  (sing,  mos) 
maimers,  morals  (see  Moral)  ;  or  perh.  from  F.  mur  ma- 
ture, ripe  (see  Mature)  in  a  plirase  preceded  by  de,  as  de 
mure  conduite.]    1.  Of  sober  or  serious  mien ;  composed 
and  decorous  in  bearing ;  of  modest  look  ;  staid ;  grave. 
With  countenance  demure,  and  modest  grace.    Spenser. 
Sober,  steadfast,  and  demure.  Milton. 

Nan  was  very  much  delighted  in  hor  demure  way,  and  that 
dehght  showed  itself  in  her  face  and  in  her  clear  bright  eyes. 

ir.  Black. 
2.  Affectedly  modest,  decorous,  or  serious  ;  making  a 
show  of  gravity. 

A  cat  lay,  and  looked  so  demure,  as  if  there  had  been  neither 
life  nor  soul  in  her.  V Estrange. 

Miss  Lizzy,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  be  as  demure  and  coquet- 
tish, as  if  ten  winters  more  had  gone  over  her  head. 

Miss  Miiford. 

De-mure',  v.  i.    To  look  demurely.     [Obs.]        Shak. 

De-mure'Iy,  adv.      In  a  demure  manner  ;   soberly  ; 

gravely ;  —  now,  commonly,  with  a  mere  show  of  gravity 

or  modesty. 

Thoy  .  .  .  looked  aa  demurehi  as  they  could  ;  for  'twas  a 
hanging  matter  to  laugh  unseasonably.  Jiryden. 
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De-mnre'BeSS  (de-mur'nSs),  n.  The  state  of  being 
demure  ;  gravity ;  the  show  of  gravity  or  modesty. 

De-mur'1-ty  (de-miir'i-ty),  n.  Demureness ;  also,  one 
who  is  demure.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-mor'ra-ble  (de-mfir'ra-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  de- 
murred to.  Stormonth. 

De-mur'rage  (de-mfir'raj),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  demorage 
delay.  See  Demur.]  (Law)  (a)  The  detention  of  a  vessel 
by  the  freighter  beyond  the  time  allowed  in  her  charter 
party  for  loading,  unloading,  or  sailing.  (6)  The  allow- 
ance made  to  the  master  or  owner  of  the  ship  for  such 
delay  or  detention. 

The  claim  for  demurrage  ceases  as  soon  as  the  ship  is  cleared 
out  and  ready  for  sailing.  U'Culloch. 

BF^  The  term  is  also  applied  to  similar  delays  and 
allowances  in  land  carriage,  by  wagons,  railroads,  etc. 

De-mur'ral  (de-mflr'rol),  n.  Demur ;  delay  in  acting 
or  deciding. 

The  same  causes  of  demurral  existed  which  prevented  British 
troops  from  assisting  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Rome.  Southey. 

Do-niUl'rer  (d > -><^T'rer),  n.     1.  One  who  demurs. 

2.  (Law)  A  step  /  pause  by  a  party  to  an  action,  for 
the  jndgment  of  thr  oourt  on  the  question,  whether,  as- 
suming the  truth  of  ihe  matter  alleged  by  the  opposite 
party,  it  is  s'a'ficienr,  in  law  to  sustain  the  action  or  de- 
fense, and  hence  whether  the  party  resting  is  bound  to 
answer  jr  proceed  ft;rther. 

Dsroiirer  to  evidence,  an  exception  taken  by  a  party  to 
the  e  ndeitce  oEFa'.  e<'-  by  the  opposite  party,  and  an  object- 
ing to  proceed  tarther,  on  the  allegation  that  such  evi- 
dence 18  not  sufBcit'it  m  law  to  maintain  the  issue,  and  a 
reference  to  the  court  to  determine  the  point.     Bouvier, 

De-my'  (df-mi'),  n. ;  pi.  Demies  (-miz').    [See  Demi-.] 

1.  A  printin;:  and  a  writing  paper  of  particular  sizes. 
See  auder  Papbb, 

2.  A  half  follow  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  [Writ- 
ten also  demi.'\ 

Tie  was  elccfed  into  Magdalen  College  as  a  demy ;  a  term  by 
wbich  that  society  dunonunates  those  elsewhere  called  "schol- 
ar»,'*  yuunp  me^^  y.  ho  partake  of  tiie  founder's  benefaction, 
and  succeed  in  tiifir  order  to  vacant  feUowships.  Johnson. 

De-my,  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  made  of,  the  size  of  pa- 
ptT  cajieci  demy ,;  as,  a  demy  book. 

Deu  idSn"),  i;.  [AS.  derm;  perh.  akin  to  6.  /enne 
floor  thi^ishii)',;  I'oor,  and  to  AS.  denu  valley.]  1.  A 
smi'I  f'  ■■■•-V  .y-  aoUow  place  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  or 
among  rocks;  esp.,  a  cave  used  by  a  wild  beast  for  shel- 
ter or  concealment;  as,  a  lion's  den;  a  de7i  of  robbers. 

2.  A  squalid  place  of  resort ;  a  wretched  dwelling 
place  ;  a  haunt ;  as,  a  den  of  vice.  "  Those  squalid  dens, 
which  are  the  reproach  of  great  capitals."        Maeaulay, 

3.  Any  snug  or  close  retreat  where  one  goes  to  be 
alone.     [Colloq.'] 

4.  [AS.  denu.']  A  narrow  glen ;  a  ravine ;  a  dell. 
[OM  Eng.  &  Scotch}  Shak. 

Den,  V.  i.    To  live  in,  or  as  in,  a  den, 

The  sluggish  salvages  that  den  below.    G.  Fletcher. 

De-nai'00-tlze  (de-narTio-tiz),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of 
narcotine ;  as,  to  denarcotize  opium.  —  De-nar'CO-tl- 
Za'tlon  (-ti-za'shilu),  n. 

I)  De-na'rl-us  (de-ua'i-T-vis),  n. ;  pi.  Denaeh  (-1).  [L. 
See  2d  Deniee.]  A  Roman  sUver  coin  of  the  value  of 
about  fourteen  cents  ;  the  "  peimy  "  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  —  so  called  from  being  worth  originally  ten  of  the 
pieces  called  as. 

Den'a-ry  (dSn'a-r^),  a.  [L.  denarius.  See  2d  De- 
HiEB.]  Containing  ten;  teniold;  proceeding  by  tens; 
as,  the  denary,  or  decimal,  scale. 

Den'a-ry,  n.    1.  The  number  ten ;  a  division  into  ten. 

2.  A  coin  ;  the  Anglicized  form  of  denarius.       Udall. 

De-na'tlOn-al-1-za'tlOn  (de-nSsh'tin-al-I-za'shun),  n. 
[Cf.  P.  denationalisation.']  The  act  or  process  of  dena- 
tionalizing. 

De-na'Uon-al-lze  (de-n5sh'5n-al-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Denationalized  (-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Denational- 
iziNO.]  [Cf.  F.  denationaliser.']  To  divest  or  deprive 
of  national  character  or  rights. 

Bonaparte's  decree  denationalizes,  as  he  calls  it,  all  ships  that 

have  touched  at  a  British  port.  Cobbett. 

An  expatriated,  denationalized  race.        G.  Eliot. 

De-nat'U-ral-lze  (de-nSt'u-ral-tz ;  135),  V.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Denaturalized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Denatu- 
EALiziNO.]  [Cf.  F.  denaturaliser.']  1.  To  render  un- 
natural ;  to  alienate  from  nature. 

2.  To  renounce  the  natural  rights  and  duties  of;  to 
deprive  of  citizenship ;  to  denationalize,     [i?.] 

They  also  claimed  the  privilege,  when  aggrieved,  of  denatu- 
raiizinfj  themselves,  or,  in  other  words,  of  publicly  renouncing 
their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  and  of  enhsting  under  the 
banners  of  his  enemy.  Prescott. 

De-nay'  (de-na'),  V.  t.    [See  Dent.]    To  deny.    [Obs.] 

That  with  great  rage  he  stoutly  doth  denay .     Spenser. 

Oe-nay',  n.    Denial ;  refusal.     [06*.]  Shah. 

Den'dra-chate  (d5n'dra-kat),  n.  [L.  dendrachates ; 
Gr.  Biv&pov  a  tree  -j-  axaTi)s  agate :  cf.  F.  dendrachate, 
dendragate.]    {Min.)  Arborescent  or  dendritic  agate. 

Den'dri-form  (.-dri-fSrm),  a.  [Gr.  SevSpov  tree  + 
•form.']    Resembling  in  structure  a  tree  or  shrub. 

Den'drite  (-drit),  n.  [Gr.  SevSpirrig,  fern.  SevSplrK,  of 
a  tree,  fr.  SivSpov  a  tree :  cf.  P.  den- 
drite.] {Min.)  A  stone  or  mineral 
on  or  in  which  are  branching  figures 
resembling  shrubs  or  trees,  produced 
by  a  foreign  mineral,  usually  an 
oxide  of  manganese,  as  in  the  moss 
agate ;  also,  a  crystallized  mineral 
having  an  arborescent  form,  e.  g.,  gold 
or  silver ;  an  arborization. 

Den-drlt'lc  (dgn-drit'ik),  \  a.  Per- 

Den-drlt'ic-al  (-T-kal),      )     tain- 
ing  to  a  dendrite,  or  to  arborescent         ^^^^^     A 
crystallization ;  having  a  form  resem- 
blrag  a  shrub  or  tree ;  arborescent. 


(I  Den'dro-CIBla  (dSn'dro-se14),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  «eV- 
Bpov  tree  -\-  koiAos  hollow.] 
{Zo'dl.)   A  division  of  the  ( 
TurbeUaria    in  which    the 
digestive    cavity  gives  off 
lateral  branches,  which  are 

often  divided  into  smaller         ^?S  ?*„*'^^  Dendrocoela 
branchlets.  (.Bdelloura  candidal 


Den'drold  (den'droid),     )  a. 
Den-droid'al  (-droid'al),  J    1 


Dendrite. 


[Gr.   SevBpoetBij^  tree- 
like ;  SivSpov  tree  +  etSos 
form :  cf.  F.  dendroide.]    Resembling  a  shrub  or  tree  in 
form ;  treelike. 

Den'dro-Ute  (dSn'dro-lIt'),  n.      [Gr.  Siv&pov  tree  -f- 
-lite:  cf.  F.  dendrolithe.]    (Paleon.)  A  petrified  or  fos- 
sil shrub,  plant,  or  part  of  a  plant. 
k'  Den-drol'O-glst  {den-dr51'6-jist),  n.     One  versed  in 
the  natural  history  of  trees. 

Den-drol'o-gous  (-giis),  a.    Relating  to  dendrology. 

Den-drol'0-gy  (-if),  n.  [Gr.  hivhpov  tree  +  -logy  : 
cf.  F.  dendrologie.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  trees; 
the  natural  history  of  trees. 

Den-drom'e-ter  (-drom'e-ter),  n  [Gr.  idvSpov  tree  -f- 
-meter :  cf.  P.  dendromeire.]  An  instrument  to  meas- 
ure the  height  and  diameter  of  trees. 

Den'e-gate  (dSn'e-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  denegatus,  p.  p.  of 
denegare.    See  Dent.]    To  deny.     [Obs.] 

Den'e-Ka'tlon  (-ga'shtin),  n.  [Cf.  P.  denegation.] 
Denial.    [Obs.] 

Den'gue  (din'ga),  n.  [See  Note,  below.]  (3Ted.)  A 
specific  epidemic  disease  attended  with  higli  fever, 
cutaneous  eruption,  and  severe  pains  in  the  head  and 
limbs,  resembling  those  of  rheumatism  ;  —  called  also 
breakbone  fever.  It  occurs  in  India,  Egypt,  the  West 
Indies,  etc.,  is  of  short  duration,  and  rarely  fatal. 

J^°"  This  disease,  when  it  first  appeared  in  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  was  called  the  dandy  fever,  from  the 
stiffness  and  constraint  which  it  gave  to  the  limbs  and 
body.  The  Spaniards  of  the  neighboring  islands  mistook 
the  term  for  their  word  denQue,  denoting  prudery,  which 
might  also  well  express  stiffness,  and  hence  the  term 
dengue  became,  at  last,  the  name  of  the  disease.      Tully. 

De-nl'a-ble  (de-ni'a-b'l),  a.  [See  Dent.]  Capable  of 
being,  or  liable  to  be,  denied. 

De-nl'al  (-al),  n.  [See  Dent.]  1.  The  act  of  gain- 
saying, refusing,  or  disowning ;  negation ;  —  the  contrary 
of  affirmation. 

You  ought  to  converse  with  so  much  sincerity  that  your  bare 
affirmation  or  denial  may  be  sufficient.  Bp.  Stillinafleet. 

2.  A  refusal  to  admit  the  truth  of  a  statement,  charge, 
imputation,  etc. ;  assertion  of  the  untruth  of  a  thing 
stated  or  maintained ;  a  contradiction. 

3.  A  refusal  to  grant ;  rejection  of  a  request. 

The  commissioners, ...  to  obtain  from  the  king's  subjects  as 
much  as  they  would  willingly  give, . . .  had  not  to  complain  of 
many  peremptory  denials.  Hallam. 

4.  A  refusal  to  acknowledge ;  disclaimer  of  connec- 
tion with ;  disavowal ;  —  the  contrary  of  confession  ;  as, 
the  denial  of  a  fault  charged  on  one  ;  a  denial  of  God. 

Denial  of  one's  self,  a  declining  of  some  gratification ;  re- 
straint of  one's  appetites  or  propensities ;  self-denial. 

De-nl'ance  (-ans),  n.    Denial.    [Obs.]  E.  Hall. 

De-nl'er  (-Sr),  n.  One  who  denies ;  as,  a  denier  of  a 
fact,  or  of  the  faith,  or  of  Christ. 

II  De-nier'  (de-ner'),  n.  [P.  denier,  fr.  L.  denarius  a 
Roman  silver  coin  orig.  equiv.  to  ten  asses,  later,  a  cop- 
per coin,  fr.  deni  ten  by  ten,  fr.  the  root  of  decem  ten  ; 
akin  to  E.  ten.  See  Ten,  and  cf.  Denaet,  Dinae.]  A 
small  copper  coin  of  insignificant  value. 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier.  Sliak. 

Den'l-grate  (dSnI-grat),  v.  t.  [L.  denigrare ;  de  -j- 
nigrare  to  blacken,  niger  black.]  1.  To  blacken  thor- 
oughly ;  to  make  very  black.  Boyle. 

2.  Pig.:  To  blacken  or  sully ;  to  defame.     [2J.] 

To  denigrate  the  memory  of  Voltaire.  Morley. 

Den'l-gra'tlon  (-gra'shun),  n.  [L.  denigratio.]  1.  The 
act  of  making  black.  Boyle. 

2.  Fig. :  A  blackening ;  defamation. 

The  vigorous  denigration  ofjECience.  Morley. 

Den'l-gra'tor  (den'I-gra'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  blackens. 

Den'lm  (den'Tm),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  A  coarse 
cotton  drilling  used  for  overalls,  etc. 

Den'l-tra'tlon  (denl-tra'shtin  or  de'nt-tra'shfin),  n. 
[Pref.  de-  -f-  nitrate.]  A  disengaging,  or  removal,  of 
nitric  acid.     [R.] 

De-ni'trl-fi-ca'tlon  (de-ni'trt-fi-ka'shiSn),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  freeing  from  nitrogen ;  also,  the  condition 
resulting  from  the  removal  of  nitrogen. 

De-nl'trl-fy  (de-nl'trt-fi),  V.  t.  [Pref.  de-  +  m7rogen 
+  -fy.]    To  deprive  of,  or  free  from,  nitrogen. 

Den'l-za'tion  (den'i-za'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  making 
one  a  denizen  or  adopted  citizen ;  naturalization.  Hallam. 

De-nlze'  (de-niz'),  v.  t.  To  make  a  denizen ;  to  confer 
the  rights  of  citizenship  upon ;  to  naturalize.     [Obs.] 

There  was  a  private  act  made  for  denizing  the  children  of 
Richard  Hills.  Strype. 

Den'1-zen  (den'T-z'n),  n.  [OF.  demein,  deimein, 
prop.,  one  living  within  (a  city  or  country) ;  opposed  to 
f Grain  foreign,  and  fr.  denz  within,  F.  dans,  fr.  L.  de 
intus,  prop.,  from  within,  intus  being  from  in  in.  See  In, 
and  cf.  Foreign.]  1.  A  dweller ;  an  inhabitant.  ^^  Deni- 
zens of  air."  Pope. 
Denizens  of  their  own  free,  independent  state.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  One  who  is  admitted  by  favor  to  all  or  a  part  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  where  he  did  not  possess  them  by 
birth  ;  an  adopted  or  naturalized  citizen. 

3.  One  admitted  to  residence  in  a  foreign  country. 

Ye  gods. 
Natives,  or  denizens,  of  blest  abodes.  Dryden. 

Den'1-zen,  v.  t.  l.  To  constitute  (one)  a  denizen ;  to 
admit  to  residence,  with  certain  rights  and  privileges. 

As  soon  as  denizened,  they  domineer.  Dryden. 


2.  To  provide  with  denizens ;  to  populate  with  adopted 
or  naturalized  occupants. 

These  [islets]  were  at  once  denizened  by  various  weeds. 

J.  D.  Booker. 

Den'1-zen-a'tion  (dgn'I-z'n-a'shvin),  n.  Denization  ; 
denizening.  Abbott. 

Den'1-zen-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  constitute  (one)  a  deni- 
zen ;  to  denizen.  Abbott. 

Den'l-zen-shlp,  n.    State  of  being  a  denizen. 

Den'mark  sat'ln  (dSn'mark  sSt'fn).  See  under  Satin. 

Dea'net  (deu'nSt),  n.  A  light,  open,  two-wheeled 
carriage  for  one  horse  ;  a  kind  of  gig.  ("  The  term  and 
vehicle  common  about  1825."    Latham.) 

De-nom'i-na-ble  (de-n5m'I-na-b'l),  o.  Capable  of 
being  denominated  or  named.  Sir  T.  Brownt. 

De-nom'i-nate  (de-n5m'i-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Denominated  (-na'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Denominating 
(-na'ting).]  [L.  denominatus,  p.  p.  of  denominare  to 
name ;  de  +  nominare  to  call  by  name.  See  Nominate.] 
To  give  a  name  to;  to  characterize  by  an  epithet;  to 
entitle  ;  to  name ;  to  designate. 

Passions  commonly  denominated  selfish.  Hume. 

De-nom'i-nate  (de-n5m'i-nat),  a.  [L.  denominatus, 
p.  p.]  Having  a  specific  name  or  denomination  ;  specified 
in  the  concrete  as  opposed  to  abstract ;  thus,  7  feet  is  a 
denominate  quantity,  while  7  is  a  mere  abstract  quantity 
or  number.    See  Compoimd  number,  under  Compound. 

De-nom'i-na'tion  (de-nom'T-na'shun),  n.  [L.  deno- 
minatio  metonymy  :    cf.   P.   denomination  a  naming.] 

1.  The  act  of  naming  or  designating. 

2.  That  by  which  anything  is  denominated  or  styled ; 
an  epithet;  a  name,  designation,  or  title;  especially,  a 
general  name  indicating  a  class  of  like  individuals;  a 
category ;  as,  the  denomination  of  units,  or  of  thousandsi 
or  of  fourths,  or  of  shillings,  or  of  tons. 

Those  [qualities]  which  are  classed  under  the  denomination 
of  sublime.  Burke. 

3.  A  class,  or  society  of  individuals,  called  by  the 
same  name ;  a  sect ;  as,  a  denomination  of  Christians. 

Syn.— Name;  appellation;  title.    See  Name. 

De-nom'1-na'tlon-al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  denom- 
ination, especially  to  a  sect  or  society.  "  Denomina- 
tional differences. "  Buckle. 

De-nom'l-na'tlon-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  A  denomina- 
tional or  class  spirit  or  policy ;  devotion  to  the  interest! 
of  a  sect  or  denomination. 

De-nom'1-na'tlon-al-lst,  n.  One  imbued  with  a  de- 
nominational spirit.  The  Century. 

De-nom'1-na'tion-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  denominational 
manner ;  by  denomination  or  sect. 

De-nom'1-na-tlve  (de-n5m'i-n4-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  P.  d^ 
nominatif.]     1.  Conferring  a  denomination  ot"  name. 

2.  (Logic)  Connotative;  as,  a  denominative  v&vae. 

3.  Possessing,  or  capable  of  possessing,  a  distinct  de- 
nomination or  designation ;  denominable. 

The  least  denominative  part  of  time  is  a  minute.     Cocker. 

4.  (Gram.)  Derived  from  a  substantive  or  an  adjec- 
tive ;  as,  a  denominative  verb. 

De-nom'i-na-tlve,  n.  A  denominative  name  or  term ; 
a  denominative  verb.  Jer.  Taylor.     Harknest. 

De-nom'l-na-tlve-ly,  adv.    By  denomination. 
De-nom'1-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.    [Cf.  P.  denominateur."] 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  gives  a  name ;  origin  or 
source  of  a  name. 

This  opinion  that  Aram  •  •  •  was  the  father  and  denominator 
of  the  Syrians  in  general.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  (Arith.)  That  number  placed  below  the  line  in  vul- 
gar fractions  which  shows  into  how  many  parts  the  in- 
teger or  unit  is  divided. 

^W^  Thus,  in  |,  5  is  the  denominator,  showing  that 
the  integer  is  divided  into  five  parts ;  and  the  numera- 
tor, 3,  shows  how  many  parts  are  taken. 

3.  (Alg.)  That  part  of  any  expression  vmder  a  frac- 
tional form  which  is  situated  below  the  horizontal  lino 
signifying  division. 

^^^  In  this  sense,  the  denominator  is  not  necessarily  a 
number,  but  may  be  any  expression,  either  positive  or 
negative,  real  or  imaginary,  navies  &  Peck  (Math.  Diet.). 

De-not'a-Ue  (de-not'a-b'l)  a.  [From  Denote.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  denoted  or  marked.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-no'tate  (de-no'tat),  v.  t.  [L.  denotatus,  p.  p.  of 
denotare.]    To  mark  off ;  to  denote.     [Archaic'] 

These  terms  denotate  a  longer  time.  Burton. 

What  things  should  be  derMated  and  signified  by  the  color. 

Urquhart. 

De'no-ta'tlon  (de'no-ta'shHn  or  dgn'o-),  n.  [L.  deno- 
tatio :  cf.  P.  denotation.]  The  marking  off  or  separa- 
tion of  anything.  Hammond* 

De-not'a-tlve  (de-no'ta-ttv),  a.  Having  power  to  de- 
note ;  designating  or  marking  oft. 

Proper  names  are  preeminently  denotative ;  telling  ns  that 
such  an  object  has  sucli  a  term  to  denote  it,  but  telling  us  noth- 
ing as  to  any  single  attribute.  Latham. 

De-note'  (de-nof),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Denoted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Denoting.]  [L.  denotare  ;  de  +  notare  to 
mark,  noia  mark,  sign,  note  :  cf.  F.  denoier.   See  Note.} 

1.  To  mark  out  plainly ;  to  signify  by  a  visible  sign ; 
to  serve  as  the  sign  or  name  of ;  to  indicate ;  to  point 
out ;  as,  the  hands  of  the  clock  denote  the  hour. 

The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor.  Shdk, 

2.  To  be  the  sign  of ;  to  betoken ;  to  signify ;  to  mean. 
A  general  expression  to  denote  wickedness  of  every  sort.  Gilpin. 

De-note'ment  (-ment),  n.    Sign ;  indication.     [iJ.] 

(1^°^  A  word  found  in  some  editions  of  Shakespeare. 

De-not'lve  (de-no'tiv),  a.     Serving  to  denote. 

II  D^'noue'ment'  (dS'nijo'maN'  or  da-noo^m'aN),  n. 
[P.  denouement,  fr.  denouer  to  untie ;  pref.  de-  (L.  rfis-) 
+  nouer  to  tie,  fr.  L.  nodus  knot,  perh.  for  gnodus  and 
akin  to  E.  knot.]  X.  The  unraveling  or  discovery  of  a 
plot;  the  catastrophe,  especially  of  a  drama  or  a  ro- 
mance. J.  Warton. 

2.  The  solution  of  a  mystery ;  issue ;  outcome. 


ale.  seriate,  c&re,   &m,   arm,   ask,  final,  ^ ;    eve,   event,   6nd,  fern,   recent ;    Ice,   idea,  111 ;    old,   Sbey,   drb,   Odd ; 
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De-nonnce'  (de-nouns')>  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
NonNOED  (-noimsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Denouncing.]  [F. 
denoncer,  OF.  denoncier,  f r.  L.  denunliare,  denunciare ; 
de  +  nunciare,  nunliare,  to  announce,  report,  nuntius 
a  messenger,  message.  See  Nuncio,  and  cf.  Dentjnciatb.] 

1.  To  make  known  in  a*olemn  or  official  manner ;  to 
declare ;  to  proclaim  (especially  an  evil).     [OJs.] 

Denouncing  wrath  to  come.  Miltcfn. 

I  denounce  unto  you  this  day,  that  ye  shall  surely  perish. 

Deut.  XXX.  18. 

2.  To  proclaim  in  a  threatening  manner ;  to  threaten 
by  some  outward  sign  or  expression. 

His  look  denounced  desperate  revenge.  Hilton. 

3.  To  point  out  as  deserving  of  reprehension  or  pun- 
ishment, etc. ;  to  accuse  in  a  threatening  manner ;  to  in- 
voke censure  upon  ;  to  stigmatize. 

Denounced  for  a  heretic.  Sir  T.  More. 

To  denovnce  the  immoralities  of  Julius  Cieaar.  Brougham. 

De-nounce'ment  (de-nouns'ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  de- 
noncement.']  Solemn,  official,  or  menacing  announce- 
ment ;  denunciation.     lArchaic'] 

False  is  the  reply  of  Cain,  upon  the  denmmc&nent  of  his  curse. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-nonn'cer  (de-noun'ser),  re.  One  who  denounces, 
or  declares,  as  a  menace. 

Here  comes  the  sad  denouncer  of  my  fate.     Dryden. 

Dense  (dSns),  a.  [L.  densus ;  akin  to  Gr.  Saoijs 
thick  with  hair  or  leaves  :  cf.  F.  dense.'}  1.  Having  the 
constituent  parts  massed  or  crowded  together ;  close ; 
compact ;  thick ;  containing  much  matter  in  a  small 
space  ;  heavy ;  opaque ;  as,  a  dense  crowd ;  a  dense  for- 
est ;  a  dense  fog. 

All  sorts  of  bodies,  firm  and  fluid,  dense  and  rare.    Ray. 
To  replace  the  cloudy  barrier  dense.  Coujper. 

2.  Stupid  ;  gross ;  crass  ;  as,  dense  ignorance. 

Dense'ly,  adv.    In  a  dense,  compact  manner. 

Dense'neBS,n.    The  quality  of  being  dense  ;  density. 

Den-sim'e-ter  (den-stm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  densus  dense 
•{-  -meter ;  cf.  F.  densimetre.}  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  specific  gravity  or  density  of  a  substance. 

Den'si-ty  (dSn'st-ty),  re.  [L.  densitas :  cf.  F.  den- 
site.']  1.  The  quality  of  being  dense,  close,  or  thick ; 
compactness ;  —  opposed  to  rarity. 

2.  {Physics)  The  ratio  of  mass,  or  quantity  of  matter, 
to  bulk  or  volume,  esp.  as  compared  with  the  mass  and 
volume  of  a  portion  of  some  substance  used  as  a  standard. 

l!^°°Por  gases  the  standard  substance  is  hydrogen,  at 
a  temperature  of  0^  Centigrade  and  a  pressure  of  760  mil- 
limeters. For  Uquids  and  solids  the  standard  is  water  at 
a  temperature  of  i°  Centigrade.  The  density  of  solids 
and  liquids  is  usually  called  specific  gravity,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  gases  when  referred  to  air  as  a  standard. 

3.  {Photog.)  Depth  of  shade.  Abney. 
Dent  (dSnt),  n.    [A  variant  of  Dint.]    1,  A  stroke ;  a 

blow.     \_Obs.']    "  That  derei  of  thunder."  Chaucer. 

2.  A  slight  depression,  or  small  notch  or  hollow,  made 
by  a  blow  or  by  pressme ;  an  indentation. 

A  blow  that  would  have  made  a  dent  in  a  pound  of  butter. 

De  Quincey. 

Dent,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Dented  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Dentins.]     To  make  a  dent  upon ;  to  indent. 

The  houses  deiUed  with  bullets.  Macaulay. 

Dent,  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth.  See  Tooth.] 
{Mach.)  Atooth,  as  of  a  card,  a  gearwheel,  etc.    Knight. 

Den'tal  (dSn'tal),  a.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth  :  cf.  P. 
dental.  See  Tooth.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  teeth 
or  to  dentistry ;  as,  denial  surgery. 

2.  (Phon.)  Formed  by  the  aid  of  the  teeth ;  —  said  of 
certain  articulations  and  the  letters  representing  them ; 
as,  d  and  t  are  dental  letters. 

Dental  formula  (Zo'oL),  a  brief  notation  used  by  zoolo- 
gists to  denote  the  number  and  kind  of  teeth  of  a  mam- 
mal.— Dental  surgeon,  a  dentist. 

Den'tal,  re.  [Cf.  F.  dentate.  See  Dentai,  a.]  1.  An 
articulation  or  letter  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  teeth. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  marine  moUusk  of  the  genus  Dentalium, 
vrith  a  curved  conical  shell  resembling  a  tooth.  See 
Dentalium. 

Den'tal-ism  (-tz'm),  re.  The  quality  of  bemg  formed 
by  the  aid  of  the  teeth. 

II  Den-ta'11-um  (deu-ta'li-um),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  dens, 
dentis,  tooth.]    {Zo'ol.)  A 

fenus  of  marine  moUusks 
elonging  to  the  Scaphopo- 
da,  having  a  tubular  con- 
ical shell. 

Den'ta-ry    (dSu'ta-rjr), 

a.    (Anal.)  Pertaining  to,    "^T^tslaxm  (Dentalium  dentate). 
or  bearing,  teeth.  -  re.  The  ^^*-  ^"^■ 

distal  bone  of  the  lower  jaw  in  many  animals,  which 
may  or  may  not  bear  teeth. 

Den'tate  (den'tat),    1  a.    [L.  dentatus,  fr.  dens,  den- 

Den'ta-ted  (-ta-t5d), )     tis,    tooth.] 

1.  {£ot.)  Toothed;  especially,  with  the 
teeth  projecting  straight  out,  not  pointed 
either  forward  or  backward ;  as,  a  dentate 
leaf. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Having  teeth  or  toothlike 
points.     See  lllust.  of  ANTENNiE. 

Den'tate-cil'i-ate  (dgn'tat-silt-St),  a. 

(Hot.)  Having  the  margin  dentate  and  also 
ciliate  or  fringed  with  hairs. 

Den'tate-ly  (dgn'tat-ly),  adv.  In  a  den-  Dentate  Leaf, 
tate  or  toothed  manner ;  as,  dentately  ciliated,  etc. 

Den'tate-sln'u-ate(-sin'ii-at),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a 
form  intermediate  between  dentate  and  sinuate. 

Den-ta'tlon  (den-ta'shiin),  re.  Formation  of  teeth; 
toothed  form.    [iJ.] 

How  did  it  [a  bill]  get  its  barb,  its  dentation  f     Paley. 

Dent'ed  (dSnt'Sd),  a.     [From  Dent,  v.  «.]    Indented  ; 

impressed  with  little  hollows, 


Den'tel  (dSn'tSl),  re.    Same  as  Dentil. 

IIDen-telle'  (dgn-tBl';  F.  daN'tal'),  re.  [F.]  (Book- 
binding) An  ornamental  tooling  like  lace.  Knight. 

llDen-tel'U  (dSn-tSl'le),  re.  pi.  [It.,  sing,  dentello, 
prop.,  little  tooth,  dim.  of  dente  tooth,  L.  dens,  dentis. 
Cf.  Dentil.]    Modillions.  Spectator. 

II  Den'tex  (dgn'tgks),  re.  [NL. ;  cf.  L.  dentix  a  sort  of 
Bea  fish.]  {Zo'ol.)  An  edible  Eiu'opean  marine  fish  (/Spa- 
rus  dentex,  or  Bentex  vidgaris)  of  the  family  Percidx. 

II  Den'tl-ce'te  (dSn'tt-se'te),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  dens, 
dentis,  tooth -t-ce/u.s,  pi.  cete,  whale,  Gr.  107x09.]  {Zo'ol.) 
The  division  of  Cetacea  in  which  the  teeth  are  developed, 
including  the  sperm  whale,  dolphins,  etc. 

Den'ti-cle  (dSn'tl-k'l),  re.  [L.  dentieulus  a  little 
tooth,  dim.  of  dens,  dentis,  tooth.  See  Dental,  and  cf. 
Dbntelli.]     a  small  tooth  or  projecting  point. 

Den-tlC'U-late  (dSn-tlk'u-lat),  [  a.     [L.    denticulatus, 

Den-tlC'n-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  )      fr.  dentieulus.     See 

Denticle.]  Furnished  with  denticles ;  notched  into  lit- 
tle toothlike  projections ;  as,  a  denticulate  leaf  or  calyx. 
—  Den-tlc'u-late-ly  (-lat-ly),  adv. 

Den-tlc'U-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  «.  l.  The  state  of  being 
set  witli  small  notches  or  teeth.  Grew. 

2.  {Boi.  &  Zo'ol.)  A  diminutive  tooth  ;  a  denticle. 

Den-tU'er-OUS  (dgn-ttfer-iis),  a.  [L.  dens,  dentis, 
tooth  +  -ferous.]     Bearing  teeth ;  dentigerous. 

Den'tl-fonn  (dSn'tT-fGrm),  a.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth 
-j-  -form  :  cf .  F.  dentiforme.']  Having  the  form  of  a  tooth 
or  of  teeth  ;  tooth-shaped. 

Den'tl-frlce  (dgn'tl-fris),  n.  [L.  dentifricium  ;  dens, 
dentis,  toofh -\- /7-icare  to  rub:  cf.  F.  dentifrice.  See 
Tooth,  and  Fkiction.]  A  powder  or  other  substance  to 
be  used  in  cleaning  the  teeth ;  tooth  powder. 

Den-tlg'er-OUS  (dgn-tij'er-us),  a.  [L.  dens,  dentis, 
tooth -j-  -^eroM*.]    Bearing  teeth  or  toothlike  structures. 

Den'tU  (den'til),  re.  [LL.  dentillus,  for  L.  dentieulus. 
Cf.  Dentelli,  Denticle,  Dentile.]  (Arch.)  A  small 
square  block  or  projection  in  cornices,  a  number  of  which 
are  ranged  in  an  ornamental  band ;  —  used  particularly 
in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders. 

Den'tl-la1)i-al  (dgu'tt-la'bT-al),  a.  Formed  by  the 
teeth  and  the  lips,  or  representing  a  sound  so  formed. 
^  re.     A  dentilabial  sound  or  letter. 

Den'tl-la'ted  (den'tl-la'ted),  a.    Toothed. 

Den'tl-la'tion  (-la'shiin),  re.     Dentition. 

Den'ti-lave  (den'ti-lav),  n.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth + 
lavare  to  wash.]    A  wash  for  cleaning  the  teeth. 

Den'tUe  (-til),  re.  [LL.  dentillus,  for  L.  dentieulus. 
See  Dentil.]    (Zo'ol.)  A  small  tooth,  like  that  of  a  saw. 

Den'tl-lln'gual  (den'ti-lin'gwal),  a.  [L.  dens  tooth 
-j-  E.  lingual.]  Produced  by  applying  the  tongue  to  the 
teeth  or  to  the  gums ;  or  representing  a  sound  so  formed. 
^  re.    A  dentilingual  soimd  or  letter. 

The  letters  of  this  fourth,  dentilingual  or  linguidental,  class, 
viz.,  d,  t,  s,  2, 1,  r.  Am.  Cyc. 

Den-til'O-qulst  (den-tll'o-kwist),  n.  One  who  speaks 
through  the  teeth,  that  is,  with  the  teeth  closed. 

Den-til'O-quy  (-til'6-kwy),  n.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth 
+  logui  to  speak.]  The  habit  or  practice  of  speaking 
through  the  teeth,  or  with  them  closed. 

Den'tl-nai  (dgn'tl-nal),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  dentine. 

Den'tlne  (-tin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  dentine.]  (Anat.)  The 
dense  calcified  substance  of  which  teeth  are  largely  com- 
posed. It  contains  less  animal  matter  than  bone,  and  in 
the  teeth  of  man  is  situated  beneath  the  enamel. 

Den'tl-phone  (dgn'ti-fon),  re.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth 
-{-  Gr.  ^iairq  sound.]  An  instrument  which,  placed 
against  the  teeth,  conveys  sound  to  the  auditory  nerve ; 
an  audiphone.  Knight. 

II  Den'tl-ros'ter  (dgn'ti-ros'ter),  n. ;  pi.  Dentirostres 
(-trez).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth  +  rostrum  bill, 
beak  :  cf.  F.  dentirostre.]    (Zo'ol.)  A  dentirostral  bird. 

Den'ti-ros'tral  (-tral),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Having  a  toothed 
bill ;  —  applied  to  a  group  of  passerine  birds,  having  the 
bill  notched,  and  feeding  chiefly  on  insects,  as  the  shrikes 
and  vireos.    See  lllust.  (re)  under  Beak. 

Den'ti-roa'trate  (-trat),  a.    Dentirostral. 

Den'ti-scalp  (dgn'ti-skalp),  re.  [L.  dens  tooth +icaZ- 
pere  to  scrape.]     An  instrument  for  scraping  the  teeth. 

Den'tist  (dgn'tist),  re.  [From  L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth : 
cf.  F.  dentiste.  See  Tooth.]  One  whose  business  it  is  to 
clean,  extract,  or  repair  natural  teeth,  and  to  make  and 
insert  artificial  ones ;  a  dental  surgeon. 

Den-tis'tic  (den-tis'tik), )  a.    Pertaining  to  dentistry 

Den-tis'ti-cal  (-ti-kal),     )     or  to  dentists.    [iJ.] 

Den'tlst-ry  (dSn'tis-try),  re.  The  art  or  profession  of 
a  dentist ;  dental  surgery. 

Den-ti'tion  (dgn-tish'iln),  re.  [L.  dentitio,  fr.  dentire 
to  cut  teeth,  fr.  dens,  dentis,  tooth.      See  Dentist.] 

1.  The  development  and  cutting  of  teeth  ;  teething. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  The  system  of  teeth  peculiar  to  an  animal. 
Den'tlze  (den'tlz),  v.  t.  &  i.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Den- 

ttzed  (-tizd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dentizino.]  [L.  dens, 
dentis,  tooth.]     To  breed  or  cut  new  teeth,     [.ffi.] 

The  old  countess  . . .  did  dentize  twice  or  thrice.    Bacon. 

Den'toid  (dgn'toid),  a.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth  -|- 
-oid.]     Shaped  Uke  a  tooth  ;  tooth-shaped. 

Den'tO-lin'gual  (-to-lTn'gwal),  a.    Dentilingual. 

Den'ture  (den'tfir ;  135),  re.  [L.  dens,  dentis,  tooth  ; 
cf.  F.  denture,  OF.  denteure.]  (Dentistry)  An  artificial 
tooth,  block,  or  set  of  teeth. 

De-nud'ate  (de-nud'at),  v.  t.  [L.  denudatus,  p.  p. 
of  denudare.    See  Denude.]    To  demide.     [_Ohs.  or  B.] 

Den'U-da'tion  (dgn'u-da'shtin  or  de'nu- ;  277),  re. 
[L.  denudatio:  cf.  F.  denudation.]  1.  The  act  of  strip- 
ping oft  covering,  or  removing  the  surface  ;  a  making  bare. 

2.  (Geol.)  The  laying  bare  of  rocks  by  the  washing 
away  of  the  overlying  earth,  etc.  ;  or  the  excavation  and 
removal  of  them  by  the  action  of  running  water. 

De-nude'  (de-nud'),  V.  t.  [L.  denudare  ;  de  -\-  nu- 
dare  to  make  naked  or  bare,  nudus  naked.     See  Nude.] 


To  divest  of  all  covering ;  to  make  bare  or  naked ;  to 
strip ;  to  divest ;  as,  to  denude  one  of  clothing,  or  lands. 

De-nun'cl-ate  (de-nQn'shl-at),  V.  i.     [L.  denuntiaius, 
denunciatus,  p.  p.  of  denuntiare,  -dare.    See  Denounce.] 
To  denounce  ;  to  condemn  publicly  or  solemnly.     [J?.] 
To  denunciate  this  new  work.  Burke. 

De-nnn'cl-a'tlon  (-sT-a'shfin  or  -sH-a'shfin),  re.  [L. 
denuntiatio,  -ciatio.]  1.  Proclamation ;  announcement ; 
a  pubhshing.     {_Obs.] 

Public  .  .  .  denunciation  of  banns  before  marriage.   Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  act  of  denouncing ;  public  menace  or  accusa- 
tion ;  the  act  of  inveighing  against,  stigmatizing,  or  pub- 
licly arraigning ;  arraignment. 

3.  That  by  which  anything  is  denounced ;  threat  of 
evil ;  public  menace  or  accusation ;  arraignment. 

Uttering  bold  deyiunciations  of  ecclesiastical  error.     Motley. 

De-nun'cl-a-tive  (de-nun'shl-a-tTv  or  -sha-tTv),  o. 
[L.  denuntiativus,  -ciativus,  monitory.]  Same  as  De- 
nunciatory. ^    Farrar. 

De-nun'ci-a'tor  (dt-nun'sht-a'ter  or  -sT-a'ter),  re.  [L. 
denuntiator,  -ciator,  a  police  officer.]  One  who  de- 
nounces, publishes,  or  proclaims,  especially  intended  or 
coming  evil ;  one  who  threatens  or  accuses. 

De-nun'Ci-a-tO-ry  (-shT-a-to-r^  or  -sha-to-r^),  a- 
Characterized  by  or  containing  a  denunciation ;  mina- 
tory ;  accusing ;  threatening ;  as,  severe  and  denuncia- 
tory language. 

De'nu-tri'tlon  (de'nu-trish'iSn  or  dgn'iJ-),  re.  (Phys- 
iol.) The  opposite  of  nutrition ;  the  failure  of  nutrition, 
causing  the  breaking  down  of  tissue. 

De-ny'  (de-ni'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Denied  (-nid') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Denying.]  [OE.  denien,  denaien,  OF.  de- 
nier, deneer,  F.  denier,  fr.  L.  denegare ;  de  -\-  negare 
to  say  no,  deny.  See  Negation.]  1.  To  declare  not  to 
be  true  ;  to  gainsay ;  to  contradict ;  —  opposed  to  affirm, 
allow,  or  admit. 

(j^^  "We  deny  what  another  says,  or  we  deny  the  truth 
of  an  assertion,  the  force  of  it,  or  the  assertion  itself. 

2.  To  refuse  (to  do  something  or  to  accept  something) ; 
to  reject ;  to  decline ;  to  renounce.  [_Obs.J  "  If  you 
derey  to  dance. "  Shak. 

3.  To  refuse  to  grant ;  to  withhold ;  to  refuse  to  grat- 
ify or  yield  to  ;  as,  to  deny  a  request. 

Who  finds  not  Providence  all  good  and  wise. 
Alike  in  what  it  gives,  and  what  denies  f  Pope. 

To  some  men,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  derey  a  vicious  inclina- 
tion, than  to  gratify  it.  J.  Edwards. 

4.  To  disclaim  connection  with,  responsibility  for,  and 
the  like ;  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  ;  to  disown ;  to  ab- 
jure ;  to  disavow. 

The  falsehood  of  denying  his  opinion.  Bancroft. 

Thou  thrice  denied,  yet  thrice  beloved.  Keble. 

To  deny  one's  self,  to  decline  the  gratification  of  appe- 
tites or  desires ;  to  practice  self-denial. 

Let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross.     Matt.  xvi.  24. 

De-ny',  v.  i.  To  answer  in  the  negative  ;  to  declare 
an  assertion  not  to  be  true. 

Then  Sarah  denied,  saying,  I  laughed  not ;  for  she  was  afraid. 

Gen.  xviii.  16. 

De-ny'ing-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  one  who  denies 
a  request.  Tennyson. 

De'Ob-Struct'  (de'Sb-striikt'),  v.  t.  To  remove  ob- 
structions or  impediments  in ;  to  clear  from  anything 
that  hinders  the  passage  of  fluids ;  as,  to  deobstruct  the 
pores  or  lacteals.  Arbuthnot. 

De-Ob'Stni-ent  (de-6b'stru-ent),  a.  (3fed.)  Remov- 
ing  obstructions;  having  power  to  clear  or  open  the 
natural  ducts  of  the  fluids  and  secretions  of  the  body ; 
aperient.  —  re.  (3Ied.)  A  medicine  which  removes  ob- 
structions ;  an  aperient. 

De'O-dand'  (de'o-dand'),  re.  [LL.  deodandum,  fr.  L. 
Beo  dandum  to  be  given  to  God.]  (Old  Eng.  Law)  A 
personal  chattel  which  had  caused  the  death  of  a  person, 
and  for  that  reason  was  given  to  God,  that  is,  forfeited  to 
the  crown,  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses,  and  distributed 
in  alms  by  the  high  almoner.  Thus,  if  a  cart  ran  over  a 
man  and  killed  him,  it  was  forfeited  as  a  deodand. 

5^^  Deodands  are  unknown  in  American  law,  and  in 
1846  were  abolished  in  England. 

De'O-dar'  (de'o-dar'),  re.  [Native  name,  fr.  Skr.  de- 
vaddru,  prop.,  timber  of  the  gods.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of 
cedar  (Cedrus  Deodara),  growing  in  India,  highly  valued 
for  its  size  and  beauty  as  well  as  for  its  timber,  and  also 
grown  in  England  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

De'O-date'  (de'o-daf),  re.     [L.  Deo  to  God  (Deus  God) 

4- da<M7re  thing  given.]    A  gift  or  offering  to  God.    [06s.] 

"Wherein  that  blessed  widow's  deodate  was  laid  up.    Hooker. 

De-0'dor-ant  (de-o'der-ant),  n.     A  deodorizer. 

De-0'dor-l-za'Uon  (-T-za'shiin),  re.  The  act  of  depriv- 
ing of  odor,  especially  of  offensive  odors  resulting  from 
impurities. 

De-o'dor-lze  (de-o'der-iz),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  odor, 
especially  of  such  as  results  from  impurities. 

De-O'dor-I'zer  (-i'zer),  re.  He  who,  or  that  which,  de- 
odorizes ;  esp.,  an  agent  that  destroys  offensive  odors. 

De-on'er-ate  (de-on'er-at),  V.  t.  [L.  deoneratus,  p. 
p.  of  deonerare.  See  Onekate.]  To  unload ;  to  disbur- 
den.    [Obs.']  Cockeram. 

De-on'tO-log'lc-al  (de-Sn'tS-15j'I-kal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  deontology. 

De'on-tol'0-glst  (de'5n-tSl'o-jtst),  n.  One  versed  in 
deontology. 

De'On-tOl'O-gy  (-jj'),  re.  [Gr.  SeW,  gen.  SewTO!,  ne- 
cessity, obligation  (p.  neut.  of  Set  it  is  necessary)  -f- 
-logy.]  The  science  which  relates  to  duty  or  moral  ob- 
ligation. J.  Bentham. 

De'O-per'CU-late  (de'o-per'ku-lat),  a,  (Bot.)  Having 
the  lid  removed  ;  —  s.aid  of  the  capsules  of  mosses. 

De-op'pl-Iate  (de-5p'pT-Iat),  v.  t.  To  free  from  ob- 
structions ;  to  clear  a  passage  through.     [06.T.]     Boyle. 

De-op'pi-la'tlon  (-la'shiiu),  n.  Removal  of  whatever 
stops  up  the  passages.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Broxont. 
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De-Op'pl-la-tlve  (de-6p'pMa-tTv  or  -14-tIv),  a.  &  n. 
(Jlfe(i.)  Deobstruent;  aperient.     [06i.]  Harvey. 

De-Or'dl-na'Uon  (-Sr'di-na'shiin),  n.     [LL.  deordina- 

tio  depraved  morality.]    Disorder ;  dissoluteness.   [06^.] 

Excess  of  riot  and  deordination.        Jer.  Taylor, 

De-OS'cu-Iate  (de-os'kiS-lat),  V.  t.  [L.  deosculatus,  p. 
p.  of  deosculari.  See  Oscdlate.]  To  kiss  warmly.  [_Obs.~\ 
—  De-OS'CU-la'tlon  (-la'shfin),  n.     \_Obs.'] 

De-ox'1-date  (de-Sks'i-dat),  V.  t.  (Chem.)  To  deoxi- 
dize. 

De-os'1-da'tlon  (-da'shun),  n.  (Chem.)  The  act  or 
process  of  reducing  from  the  state  of  an  oxide. 

De-ox'1-dl-za'tlon  (-dT-za'shfin),  n.  {Chem.)  Deoxi- 
dation. 

De-ox'1-dlze  (-diz),  v.  t.  (Chem.)  To  deprive  of  oxy- 
gen ;  to  reduce  from  the  state  of  an  oxide. 

De-OH'1-dl'zer  (-di'zer),  n.  (Chem.)  That  which  re- 
moves oxygen ;  hence,  a  reducing  agent ;  as,  nascent 
hydrogen  is  a  deooddizer. 

De-ox'y-gen-ate  (de-5ks'i-jSn-at),  v.  t.  (Chem.)  To 
deoxidize.     [06«.] 

De-ox'y-gen-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  re.  (Chem.)  Theactor 
operation  of  depriving  of  oxygen. 

De-OS'y-gen-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.    (Chem.)  To  deoxidize. 

De-palnt'  (de-panf),  p.  p.  [F.  depeint,  p.  p.  of  dS- 
peindre  to  paint,  fr.  L.  depingere.  See  Depict,  p.  p."] 
Painted.     [06*.]  Chaucer. 

De-palnt',  v.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Depainted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Depaintino.]     1.  To  pamt ;  to  picture ;  hence, 
to  describe ;  to  delineate  in  words ;  to  depict.     \Obs.'\ 
And  do  unwilling  worship  to  the  saint 
That  on  his  shield  depauited  he  did  see.         Spenser. 

In  few  words  you  shall  see  the  nature  of  many  memorable 
persons  .  .  .  depainted.  Holland. 

2.  To  mark  with,  or  as  with,  color ;  to  color. 

Silver  drops  her  vermeil  cheeks  depaint.       Fair/ax. 

De-palnt'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  depaints.     [OJs.] 

De-par'dieus'  (de-par'dye'),  inierj.  [OF.,  a  corrup- 
tion of  de  part  JDieu,  lit.,  on  the  part  of  God.]  In  God's 
name;  certainly.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

De-part'  (de-parf),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Depakted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Depakting.]  [OE.  departen  to  divide, 
part,  depart,  F.  departir  to  divide,  distribute,  se  depar- 
tir  to  separate  one's  self,  depart ;  pref.  de-  (L.  de)  -\- 
pariir  to  part,  depart,  fr.  L.  parlire,  partiri,  to  divide, 
fr.  pars  part.  See  Paet.]  1.  To  part;  to  divide;  to 
separate.     [06s.]  Shak. 

2.  To  go  forth  or  away ;  to  quit,  leave,  or  separate,  as 
from  a  place  or  a  person  ;  to  withdraw  ;  —  opposed  to 
arrive ;  —  often  with  from  before  the  place,  person,  or 
thing  left,  and /or  or  to  before  the  destination. 

I  will  depart  to  mine  own  land.  ^um.  x.  30. 

Ere  thou  from  hence  depart.  Milton. 

He  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 
Let  him  depart.  Shak. 

3.  To  forsake  ;  to  abandon  ;  to  desist  or  deviate  (from) ; 
not  to  adhere  to; — with  from  ;  as,  we  can  not  depart 
from  our  rules;  to  depart  from  a  title  or  defense  in 
legal  pleading. 

If  the  plan  of  the  conTention  be  found  to  depart  from  repub- 
lican principles.  Mamson. 

4.  To  pass  away ;  to  perish. 

The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel.     1  Sam.  iv.  21. 

6.  To  quit  this  world  ;  to  die. 

Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.    Lvke  ii.  29. 

To  depart  with,  to  resign ;  to  part  with.    [Obs.]     Shak. 

De-part',  v.  i.    1.  To  part  thoroughly  ;  to  dispart ;  to 

divide  ;  to  separate.     [OJs.] 

Till  death  departed  them,  this  life  they  lead.    Chaucer. 

2.  To  divide  in  order  to  share  ;  to  apportion.     [06s.] 

And  here  is  gold,  and  that  full  great  plentee, 

That  shall  departed  been  among  us  three.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  leave  ;  to  depart  from.  "  He  departed  this  life. " 
Addison.     "  Ere  I  depart  his  house."    Shak. 

De-part',  re.  [Cf.  F.  depart,  fr.  departir.']  1.  Divi- 
sion ;  separation,  as  of  compound  substances  into  their 
Ingredients.     [06s.] 

The  chymists  have  a  liquor  called  water  of  depart.    Bacon. 
2.  A  going  away  ;  departure  ;  hence,  death.     [06s.] 
At  my  depart  for  France.  Shak. 

Tour  loss  and  his  depart.  Shak. 

De-part'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Divisible.     [06s.]    Bacon. 
De-part'er  (-er),  re.    1.   One  who  refines  metals  by 
separation.     [06s.] 
2.  One  who  departs. 

De-part'ment  (de-part'ment),  re.  [F.  dipartement, 
fr.  departir.  See  Depaet,  v.  i.]  1.  Act  of  departing; 
departure.     [06s.] 

Sudden  departments  from  one  extreme  to  another.    Wottcm. 

2.  A  part,  portion,  or  subdivision. 

3.  A  distinct  course  of  life,  action,  study,  or  the  like ; 
appointed  sphere  or  walk  ;  province. 

Superior  to  Pope  in  Pope's  own  peculiar  department  of  litera- 
ture. Macaitlay. 

4.  Subdivision  of  business  or  official  duty ;  especially, 
one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  executive  government ; 
as,  the  treasury  department ;  the  war  department;  also, 
in  a  university,  one  of  the  divisions  of  instruction ;  as, 
the  medical  department  ;  the  department  of  physics. 

6.  A  territorial  division;  a  district;  esp.,  in  France, 
one  of  the  districts  composed  of  several  arrondissements 
into  which  the  country  is  divided  for  governmental  pur- 
poses ;  as,  the  Department  of  the  Loire. 

6.  A  military  subdivision  of  a  country ;  as,  fhe  Depart- 
ment of  the  Potomac. 

De'part-men'tal  (de'part-mgn'tal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  department  or  division.  Burke. 

De-par'ture  (de-par'tfir;    135),  re.     [From  Depart.] 

1.  Division  ;  separation ;  putting  away.     [06s.] 

No  other  remedy  .  .  .  but  absolute  departure.    Milton. 


2.  Separation  or  removal  from  a  place ;  the  act  or 
process  of  departing  or  going  away. 

Departure  from  this  happy  place.  Milton. 

3.  Kemoval  from  the  present  life  ;  death  ;  decease. 

The  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  2  Tim.  iv.  6. 

His  timely  departure  ,  ,  .  barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of 

his  son's  miseries.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  Deviation  or  abandonment,  as  from  or  of  a  rule  or 
course  of  action,  a  plan,  or  a  purpose. 

Any  departure  from  a  national  standard.      Prescott. 

B.  (Law)  The  desertion  by  a  party  to  any  pleading  of 
the  ground  taken  by  him  in  his  last  antecedent  pleading, 
and  the  adoption  of  another.  Bouvier. 

6.  (Nav.  &  Surv.)  The  distance  due  east  or  west 
which  a  person  or  ship  passes  over  in  going  along  an 
oblique  line. 

d^^  Since  the  meridians  sensibly  converge,  the  depar- 
ture in  navigation  is  not  measured  from  the  beginning 
nor  from  the  end  of  the  ship's  course,  but  is  regarded  as 
the  total  easting  or  westing  made  by  the  ship  or  person 
as  he  travels  over  the  course. 

To  take  a  departiire(iVav.  &  Surv.),  to  ascertain,  usually 
by  taking  bearings  from  a  landmark,  the  position  of  a 
vessel  at  the  beginning  of  a  voyage  as  a  point  from  which 
to  begin  her  dead  reckoning ;  as,  the  ship  took  her  depar- 
ture from  Sandy  Hook. 

Syn.  —  Death  ;  demise ;  release.    See  Death. 

De-pas'cent  (de-pSs'sent),  a.  [L.  depascens,  p.  pr. 
of  depascere  ;  de -j- pasce7'e  to  ieed.2    Feeding.     [JJ.] 

De-pas'ture  (de-pas'tiir ;  135),  V.  t.  &  i.  To  pasture ; 
to  feed  ;  to  graze;  also,  to  use  for  pasture.     [i2.] 

Cattle,  to  graze  and  depastitre  in  his  grounds.    Blackstone. 
A  right  to  cut  wood  upon  or  depasture  land.       Washburn. 

De-pa'trl-ate  (de-pa'trl-at),  V.  t.  &  i.     [L.  de  -j-  patria 
one's  country.]     To  withdraw,  or  cause  to  withdraw, 
from  one's  country ;  to  banish.     [06sf] 
A  subject  born  in  anj'  state 
May,  if  he  please,  depatriate.  Mason. 

De-pau'per-ate  (de-pa'per-at),  v.  t.  &  i.  limp.  &p.  p. 
Depauperated  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depauperating 
(-a'ting).]  [LL.  depauperatus,  p.  p.  of  depauperare  to 
impoverish  ;  L.  de  +  pauperare  to  make  poor,  pauper 
poor.]    To  make  poor ;  to  impoverish.     [06s,] 

Liming  does  not  depauperate  ;  the  ground  will  last  long,  and 
bear  large  grain.  Mortimer. 

Humility  of  mind  which  depauperates  the  spirit.  Jer.  Taylor. 

De-pau'per-ate  (-at),  a.  [LL.  depauperatus,  p.  p.] 
(Bot.)  Falling  short  of  the  natural  size,  from  being  im- 
poverished or  starved.  Gray. 

De-pau'per-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  free  from  paupers ;  to 
rescue  from  poverty,    [i?.] 

De-peach'  (de-pech'),  v.  t.  [F.  depecher.  See  Dis- 
patch.]   To  discharge.     [06s.] 

As  soon  as  the  party  .  .  .  before  our  justices  shall  be  de- 
peached.  Halluyt. 

De-pec'tl-We  (de-p5k'ti-b'l),  a.  [L.  depectere  to  comb 
off ;  de  -)-  pectere  to  comb.]  Tough  ;  thick ;  capable  of 
extension.     [06s.] 

Some  bodies  are  of  a  more  depectible  nature  than  oil.  Bacon. 

De-pec'U-la'tlon  (de-pek'fi-la'shun),  re.  [L.  depecu- 
lari,  p.  p.  depeeulatus,  to  rob.  See  Peculate.]  A  rob- 
bing or  embezzlement.     [06s.] 

Depeculation  of  the  pubUc  treasure.  Hobbes. 

De-pelnct'  (de-panf),  V.  t.  [See  Depaint.]  To  paint. 
[06s.]  Spenser. 

De-pend'  (de-pSnd'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  v.  p.  Depended  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depending.]  [F.  dependre,  fr.  L.  depen- 
dere;  de  -\-  pendlre  to  hang.  See  Pendant.]  1.  To 
hang  down ;  to  be  sustained  by  being  fastened  or  at- 
tached to  something  above. 

And  ever-hving  lamps  depend  in  rows.  Pope. 

2.  To  hang  in  suspense ;  to  be  pending ;  to  be  unde- 
termined or  undecided ;  as,  a  cause  depending  in  court. 

You  will  not  think  it  unnatural  that  those  who  have  an  object 
depending,  which  strongly  engages  their  hopes  and  fears,  should 
be  somewhat  inclined  to  superstition.  Burke. 

3.  To  rely  for  support ;  to  be  conditioned  or  contin- 
gent ;  to  be  connected  with  anything,  as  a  cause  of  ex- 
istence, or  as  a  necessary  condition ;  —  followed  by  on  or 
upon,  formerly  by  of. 

The  truth  of  God's  word  dependeth  not  of  the  truth  of  the 
congregation.  Tyndale. 

The  conclusion  .  .  .  that  our  happiness  depends  little  on  po- 
litical institutions,  and  much  on  the  temper  and  regulation  of 
our  own  minds.  Macaulay. 

Heaven  forming  each  on  other  to  depend.  Pope. 

4.  To  trust ;  to  rest  with  confidence  ;  to  rely  ;  to  con- 
fide ;  to  be  certain ;  —  with  ore  or  upon  ;  as,  we  depend 
on  the  word  or  assurance  of  our  friends ;  we  depend  on 
the  arrival  of  the  mail  at  the  usual  hour. 

But  if  you  *re  rough,  and  use  him  like  a  dog. 
Depend  upon  it  — ne  '11  remain  incog.  Addison. 

6.  To  serve ;  to  attend  ;  to  act  as  a  dependent  or  re- 
tainer.    [06s.]  Shak. 
6.  To  impend.     [06s.]  Shak. 
De-pend'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Worthy  of  being  depended 
on  ;  trustworthy.     "  i)epeBda6?e  friendships. "        Pope. 

De-pend'ant  (-ant),  re.,  De-pend'ance  (-ans),  re.,  De- 
pend'an-cy  (-on-sy),  re.  See  Dependent,  Dependence, 
Dependency. 

15^°°'  The  forms  dependant,  dependance,  dependancy  are 
from  the  French ;  the  forms  dependent,  etc,  are  from  the 
Latin.  Some  authorities  give  preference  to  the  form  de- 
pendant when  the  word  is  a  noun,  thus  distinguishing  it 
from  the  adjective,  usually  written  dependent. 

De-pend'ence  (de-pSnd'ens),  re.  [LL.  dependentia,  fr. 
L.  dependens.    See  Dependent,  and  cf.  Dependance.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  depending ;  state  of  being  de- 
pendent ;  a  banging  down  or  from ;  suspension  from  a 
support. 

2.  The  state  of  being  influenced  and  determined  by 
something ;  sutjection  (as  of  an  effect  to  its  cause). 

The  cause  of  effects,  and  the  dependence  of  one  thing  upon 
another.  Bp.  Burnet. 


3.  Mutual  connection  and  support ;  conoatenation ; 
systematic  inter-relation. 

So  dark  and  so  intricate  of  purpose,  without  any  dependence 
or  order.  Sir  T.  More. 

4.  Subjection  to  the  direction  or  disposal  of  another ; 
inability  to  help  or  provide  for  one's  self. 

Reduced  to  a  servile  dependence  on  their  mercy.    Burke, 

5.  A  resting  with  confidence ;  reliance  ;  trust. 
Affectionate  dependence  on  the  Creator  is  the  spiritual  life  of 

the  soul.  T.  Erskine. 

6.  That  on  which  one  depends  or  relies;  as,  he  was 
her  sole  dependence. 

7.  That  which  depends ;  anything  dependent  or  sus- 
pended ;  anything  attached  as  subordinate  to,  or  contin- 
gent on,  something  else. 

Like  a  large  cluster  of  black  grapes  they  show 

And  make  a  large  dependence  from  the  hough.    Dryden. 

8.  A  matter  depending,  or  in  suspense,  and  still  to  be 
determined ;  ground  of  controversy  or  quarrel.     [06s.] 

To  go  on  now  with  my  first  dependence.  Beau.  It  Fl. 
'  De-pend'en-cy  (de-pSnd'en-sj?),  re. ;  pi.  Dependencies 
(-siz).  1.  State  of  being  dependent ;  dependence  ;  state 
of  being  subordinate  ;  subordination  ;  concatenation  ; 
connection  ;  reliance ;  trust. 

Any  long  series  of  action,  the  parts  of  which  have  very  much 

dependency  each  on  the  other.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

So  that  they  may  acknowledge  their  dependency/  on  the  crown 

of  England.  Bacon. 

2.  A  thing  hanging  down  ;  a  dependence. 

3.  That  which  is  attached  to  something  else  as  its  con- 
sequence, subordinate,  satellite,  and  the  like. 

This  earth  and  its  dependencies,  T.  Burnet. 

Modes  I  call  such  complex  ideas  which  .  .  .  are  considered  as 

dependencies  on  or  affections  of  substances.  Locke. 

4.  A  territory  remote  from  the  kingdom  or  state  to 
which  it  belongs,  but  subject  to  its  dominion  ;  a  colony ; 
as.  Great  Britain  has  its  dependencies  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America. 


__  Dependence  Is  more  used  in  the  abstract,  and  de- 
pendency m  the  concrete.  The  latter  is  usually  restricted 
m  meamng  to  3  and  4. 

De-pend'ent  (de-p6nd'ent),  a.  [L.  dependens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  dependere.     See  Depend,  and  cf.  Dependant.] 

1.  Hanging  down ;  as,  a  dependent  bough  or  leaf. 

2.  Belying  on,  or  subject  to,  something  else  for  sup- 
port ;  not  able  to  exist,  or  sustain  itself,  or  to  perform 
anything,  without  the  will,  power,  or  aid  of  something 
else ;  not  self-sustaining  ;  contingent  or  conditioned  ; 
subordinate ;  —  often  with  on  or  upon  ;  as,  dependent  on 
God  ;  dependent  upon  friends. 

England,  long  dependent  and  degraded,  was  again  a  power  of 
the  first  rank.  Macaulay. 

Dependent  covenant  or  contract  (Law),  one  not  binding 
until  some  connecting  stiplHation  is  performed.  —Depend- 
ent variable  {Math.),  a  varying  quantity  whose  changes 
are  not  arbitrary,  but  are  regarded  as  produced  ijy 
changes  in  another  variable,  which  is  called  the  independ- 
ent variable. 

De-pend'ent,  ».  1.  One  who  depends ;  one  who  is 
sustained  iDy  another,  or  who  relies  on  another  for  sup- 
port or  favor ;  a  hanger-on  ;  a  retainer ;  as,  a  numerous 
train  of  dependents. 

A  host  of  dependents  on  the  court,  suborned  to  play  their  part 
as  witnesses.  Haltam. 

2.  That  which  depends ;  corollary ;  consequence. 

With  all  its  circumstances  and  dependents.  Prynne. 

Ijl^"  See  the  Note  vmder  Dependant. 

De-pend'ent-ly,  adv.    In  a  dependent  manner. 

De-pend'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  depends ;  a  dependent. 

De-pend'lng-ly,  adv.    As  having  dependence.    Hale. 

De-peCple  (de-pe'p'l),  t;.  <.    To  depopulate.     [06s.] 

De-per'dlt  (de-per'dit),  re.  [LL.  deperditum,  iv.  L. 
deperditus,  p.  p.  of  deperdere  ;  de  -f-  perdere  to  lose,  de- 
stroy.]   That  which  is  lost  or  destroyed.     [iJ.]      Paley. 

De-per'dlte-ly  (-dit-15'),  adv.  Hopelessly  ;  despair- 
ingly ;  in  the  manner  of  one  ruined ;  as,  deperditely 
wicked.     lArchaic'\ 

Dep'er-dl'tlon  (dSp'er-dTsh'un),  re.  [Cf.  F.  dSperdi- 
tion.]  Loss ;  destruction.     lArchaic']        Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-per'tl-ble  (de-per'tl-b'l),  a.  [See  Depart.]  Divis- 
ible.    [06s.]  Bacon. 

De-phlegm'  (de-flem'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  de-  +  phlegm  wa- 
ter :  cf.  F.  dephlegmer,  deflegmer.']  (0.  Chem.)  To  rid 
of  phlegm  or  water  ;  to  dephlegmate.     [06s.]         Boyle. 

De-phleg'mate  (de-flgg'mat),  v.  t.  [imp.  Sap.  p.  De- 
phlegmated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dephlegmating.]  [See  Db- 
PHLEGM.]  (C/tem.)  To  deprive  of  superabundant  water, 
as  by  evaporation  or  distillation ;  to  clear  of  aqueous 
matter ;  to  rectify ;  — used  of  spirits  and  acids. 

De'phleg-ma'tlon  (de'flSg-ma'shun  or  dSf'lSg-),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  deflegmation.1  (Chem.)  The  operation  of  sepa- 
rating water  from  spirits  and  acids,  by  evaporation  or 
repeated  distillation ;  —  called  also  concentration,  es- 
pecially when  acids  are  the  subject  of  it.     [06s.] 

De-phleg'ma-tor  (de-flSg'ma-ter  or  de'flSg-ma'ter),  re. 
An  instrument  or  apparatus  in  which  water  is  separated 
by  evaporation  or  distillation ;  the  part  of  a  distilling  ap- 
paratus in  which  the  separation  of  the  vapors  is  effected. 

De-phleg'ma-to-ry  (de-fleg'ma-to-rj^),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  producing,  dephlegmation. 

De-phlegm'ed-ness  (de-flem'Sd-nSs),  re.  A  state  of 
being  freed  from  water.     [05s.]  Boyle, 

De'phlo-gis'tl-cate  (de'flo-jts'ti-kat),  v.  t.  limp.  & 
p.  p.  Dephlogistioated  (-ka'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  De- 
PHLOGisTicATiNG.]  [Pref.  de-  -)-  phlogisticate  :  cf.  F. 
dephlogistiquer.']  (0.  Chem.)  To  deprive  of  phlogiston, 
or  the  supposed  principle  of  inflammability.    Priestley. 

Dephlogistioated  air,  oxygen  gas ;  —  so  called  by  Dr. 
Priestley  and  others  of  his  time. 
—  De'phlo-gls'ti-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiln),  re. 

De-phos'phor-1-za'tlon  (d*-f 8s'f5r-I-za'shiin),  n.  The 
act  of  freeing  from  phosphorus. 

De-pict'  (-pTkt'),  p.  p.    [L.  depictus,  p.  p.  of  depingere 
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DEPOSITION 


to  depict :  de  +  pingere  to  paint. 


Depaint, ^.  p.]     Depicted. 
De-plCt'  (de-plkf),  V.   t. 


See  Paint,  and  cf. 
L/ydgate. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Depicted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  f 6.  n.  Depictinq.]     1.  To  form  a  colored  like- 
ness of  ;  to  represent  by  a  picture ;  to  paint ;  to  portray. 
His  arms  are  fairly  depicted  in  his  chamber.      Fuller. 

2.  To  represent  in  words  ;  to  describe  vividly. 
Cffisar's  gout  was  then  depicted  in  energetic  language.    Motley. 

De-pic'tlon  (de-pik'shfin),  n.  [L,  depiclio.l  A  paint- 
ing or  depicting ;  a  representation. 

De-plc'ture  (-tiJr ;  135),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Depic- 
tured (-tiSrd;  135)  •,p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depicturing.]  To 
make  a  picture  of  ;  to  paint ;  to  picture  ;  to  depict. 

Several  persons  were  depictured  in  caricature.    Fielding. 

Dep'1-late  (dSp'I-lat),  v.  l.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Depilated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depilating.]  [L.  depilatus,  p.  p.  of 
depHare  to  depilate  ;  de  -\-  pilare  to  put  forth  hairs, 
pilus  hair.]     To  strip  of  hair ;  to  husk.  Venner. 

Dep'i-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  depilation.']  Act 
of  pulling  out  or  removing  the  hair  ;  unhairing.    Dryden. 

De-pll'a-tO-ry  (de-pTl'a-to-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  depila- 
t(nre.'\  Having  the  quality  or  power  of  removing  hair, 
^n.     An  application  used  to  take  off  hair. 

Dep'1-lOUS  (dSp'i-ltis  or  de-pi'lus),  a.  [Pref.  de-  + 
pilous :  cf.  L.  depilis.~\    Hairless.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-pla'nate  (de-pla'nat  or  dgp'la-nat),  a.  [L.  de- 
planatus,  p.  p.  of  deplanare  to  make  level.  See  Plane, 
V.  t.']     {Bot.)  Flattened  ;  made  level  or  even. 

De-plant'  (de-planf),  V.  t.  [Pref.  de-  +  plant :  cf.  F. 
deplanter,  L.  deplanlare  to  take  off  a  twig.  See  Plant, 
V.  A]     To  take  up  (plants) ;  to  transplant,     [i?.] 

De'plan-ta'tion  (de'plSn-ta'shun  or  dSp'ian-),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  deplantation.'\    Act  of  taking  up  plants  from  beds. 

De-plete'  (de-plef),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Depleted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depleting.]  [From  L.  dep/ere  to  empty 
out;  de- -j- jt)?ere  to  fill.  Formed  like  replete,  complete. 
See  Fill,  Full,  a.]  1.  {Med.)  To  empty  or  unload,  as 
the  vessels  of  the  human  system,  by  bloodletting  or  by 
medicine.  Copland. 

2.  To  reduce  by  destroying  or  consuming  the  vital 
powers  of ;  to  exliaust,  as  a  country  of  its  strength  or 
resources,  a  treasury  of  money,  etc.      Saturday  Review. 

De-ple'tlon    (de-ple'shiin),   n.       [Cf.   F.   depletion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  depleting  or  emptying. 

2.  (Med.)  The  act  or  process  of  diminishing  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  in  the  vessels  by  bloodletting  or  otherwise  ; 
also  excessive  evacuation,  as  in  severe  diarrhea. 

De-ple'tlve  (-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  depleHf.']  Able  or  fitted 
to  deplete,  —re.  A  substance  used  to  deplete. 

De-ple'tO-ry  (-to-rj?),  a.     Serving  to  deplete. 

Dep'U-ca'tlon  (dep'li-ka'shun  or  de'pli-),  n.  [LL. 
deplicare  to  unfold;  L.  de -\- plicare  to  fold.]  An  un- 
folding, untwisting,  or  unplaiting.    [OJs.]     W.  Montagu. 

Dep'loi-ta'tion  (dSp'loi-ta'shun),  re.  [Cf.  Exploita- 
tion, Deploy.]    Same  as  Exploitation. 

De-plor'a-bU'i-ty  (de-plor'a-bJl'T-tj?),  n.  Deplorable- 
ness.  Stormonth. 

De-plor'a-ble  (de-plor'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  P.  deplorable.] 
Worthy  of  being  deplored  or  lamented ;  lamentable ;  caus- 
ing grief ;  hence,  sad  ;  calamitous ;  grievous  ;  wretched ; 
as,  life's  evils  are  deplorable. 

Individual  sufferers  are  in  a  much  more  deplorable  condition 
than  any  others.  Burke. 

De-plor'a-ble-ness,  n.    State  of  being  deplorable. 

De-plor'a-Wy,  adv.     In  a  deplorable  manner. 

De-plo'rate  (de-plo'rSt),  a.  [L.  deploratus,  p.  p.  of 
deplorare.    See  Deplore.]    Deplorable.     [06s.] 

A  more  deplorate  estate.  Baker. 

Dep'lO-ra'tlon  (dgp'lo-ra'shtin  or  de'plo-),  n.  [L. 
deploratio  :  cf.  F.  deploration.J  The  act  of  deploring  or 
lamenting ;  lamentation.  Speed. 

De-plore'  (de-plor'),  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Deplored 

(-plord') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deploring.]     [L.  deplorare; 

de  +  plorare  to  cry  out,  wail,  lament ;   prob.  akin  to 

pluere  to  rain,  and  to  E.  floio :  cf.  F.  deplorer.     Cf. 

Flow.]     1.  To  feel  or  express  deep  and  poignant  grief 

for ;  to  bewail ;  to  lament ;  to  mourn ;  to  sorrow  over. 

To  find  her,  or  forever  to  deplore 

Her  loss.  Milton. 

Ab  some  sad  turtle  his  lost  love  deplores.  Pope. 

2.  To  complain  of.     [06*.]  Shak. 

3.  To  regard  as  hopeless  ;  to  give  up.     [06s.]   Bacon. 

Syn.  —  To  Deplore,  Mourn,  Lament,  Bewail,  Be- 
moan. Mourn  is  the  generic  term,  denoting  a  state  of 
grief  or  sadness.  To  lament  is  to  express  grief  by  out- 
cries, and  denotes  an  earnest  and  strong  expression  of 

.  sorrow.  To  deplore  marks  a  deeper  and  more  prolonged 
emotion.  To  bewail  and  to  bemoan  are  appropriate  only 
to  cases  of  poignant  distress,  in  which  the  grief  finds  ut- 
terance either  in  wailing  or  in  moans  and  sobs.  A  man 
laments  his  errors,  and  deplores  the  ruin  they  have 
brought  on  his  family ;  mothers  bewail  or  bemoan  the 
loss  of  their  children. 

De-plore',  v.  i.    To  lament.  Gay. 

De-plor'ed-ly  (de-plor'gd-i;^),  adv.   Lamentably. 

De-plor'ed-ness,  re.  The  state  of  being  deplored  or 
deplorable,     [i?.]  Bp.  Hall. 

De-plore'ment  (-ment),  re.     Deploration.     [06s.] 

De-plor'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  deplores. 

De-plor'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  deploring  manner. 

De-ploy'  (de-ploi'),  V.  t.  &  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  DE- 
PLOYED (-ploid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Deploying.]  [F.  de- 
ployer  ;  pref.  de-  =  des  (L.  dis)  -j-  ployer,  equiv.  to 
plier  to  fold,  fr.  L.  plicare.  See  Ply,  and  cf.  Display.] 
(Mil.)  To  open  out ;  to  unfold ;  to  spread  out  (a  body  of 
troops)  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  display  a  wider 
front  and  less  depth  ;  —  the  reverse  of  ploy  ;  as,  to  de- 
ploy a  column  of  troops  into  line  of  battle. 

Do-ploy'  (de-ploi'),         1  re.    (Mil.)  The  act  of  deploy- 

De-ploy'ment  (-ment),  )  ing ;  a  spreading  out  of  a 
body  of  men  in  order  to  extend  their  front.         Wilhelm. 

Deployments  .  .  .  which  cause  the  soldier  to  turn  his  back  to 
the  enemy  are  not  suited  to  war.  H.  L.  Scott. 


De-pln'mate  (de-plu'mat),  a.  [LL.  deplumaius,  p.  p. 
of  deplumare.  See  Deplume.]  (Zoiil.)  Destitute  or 
deprived  of  feathers  ;  deplumed. 

Oep'lu-ma'Uon  (dgp/liS-ma'shan  or  de'plil-),  re.  [See 
Deplumate.]  1.  The  stripping  or  falling  off  of  plumes 
or  feathers.  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eyelids,  attended  with 
loss  of  the  eyelashes^  Thomas. 

De-plume'  (de-plum'),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Deplumed 
(-plumd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Depluminq.]  [LL.  deplumare  ; 
L.  de  +  plumare  to  cover  with  feathers,  pluma  feather  ; 
cf.  deplumis  featherless,  and  F.  deplumer.]  1.  To  strip 
or  pluck  off  the  feathers  of  ;  to  deprive  of  plumage. 

On  tlie  depluming  of  the  pope  every  bird  had  his  own  feather. 

Fuller. 

2.  To  lay  bare  ;  to  expose. 

The  exposure  and  depluming  of  the  leading  humbugs  of  the 
age.  Be  Quincey. 

De-po'lar-l-za'tlon  (de-po'ler-I-za'slmn),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
depolarisation.]  The  act  of  depriving  of  polarity,  or  the 
result  of  such  action  ;  reduction  to  an  unpolarized  con- 
dition. 

Depolarization  of  light  (Oi)t.),  a  change  in  the  plane  of 
polarization  of  rays,  especially  by  a  crystalline  medium, 
such  that  the  light  wliich  had  been  extinguished  by  the 
analyzer  reappears  as  if  the  polarization  had  been  an- 
nulled. The  word  is  inappropriate,  as  the  ray  does  not 
return  to  the  unpolarized  condition. 

De-po'lar-ize  (de-pyier-iz),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
polarized (-izd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Depolarizing.] 
[Vrei.  de- -\- polarize :  cf.  F.  depolariser.']  1.  (Opt.)  To 
deprive  of  polarity ;  to  rediice  to  an  unpolarized  condi- 
tion. 

(3^^  This  word  has  been  inaccurately  applied  in  optics 
to  describe  the  effect  of  a  polarizing  medium,  as  a  crys- 
talline plate,  in  causing  the  reappearance  of  a  ray,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  change  in  its  plane  of  polarization,  which 
previously  to  the  change  was  intercepted  by  the  analyzer. 

2.  (Elec. )  To  free  from  polarization,  as  the  negative 
plate  of  a  voltaic  battery. 

De-po1ar-i'zer  (-I'zer),  re.  (Elec.)  A  substance  used 
to  prevent  polarization,  as  upon  the  negative  plate  of  a 
voltaic  battery. 

De-pol'ish  (de-pol'ish),  V.  t.  To  remove  the  polish  or 
glaze  from. 

De-pol'ish-ing  (de-pol'Ish-ing),  re.  (Ceramics)  The 
process  of  removing  the  vitreous  glaze  from  porcelain, 
leaving  the  dull  luster  of  the  surface  of  Ivory.  The  prod- 
uct is  called  ivory  porcelain.  Knight. 

De-pone'  (de-pou'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Deponed 
(-pond') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Deponing.]  [L.  deponere,  de- 
positum,  to  put  down,  in  LL. ,  to  assert  under  oath ;  de- 
-\- ponere  to  put,  place.     See  Position,  and  cf.  Deposit.] 

1.  To  lay,  as  a  stake ;  to  wager.     [06s.]       Hudibras. 

2.  To  lay  down,     [i?.]  Southey. 

3.  To  assert  under  oath  ;  to  depose.     lA  Scotticism'] 
Sprot  deponeth  that  he  entered  himself  thereafter  in  confer- 
ence. State  Trials  (1606). 

De-pone',  v.  i.  To  testify  under  oath  ;  to  depose  ;  to 
bear  witness.     lA  Scotticism'] 

The  fairy  Glorianda,  whose  credibility  on  this  point  can  not 
be  called  in  question,  depones  to  the  confinement  of  Merlin  in 
a  tree.  Dunlop. 

De-po'nent  (de-po'nent),  n.  [L.  deponens,  -eniis,  lay- 
ing down.  See  Depone,  v.  t.]  X.  (Law)  One  who  de- 
poses or  testifies  under  oath  ;  one  who  gives  evidence  ; 
usually,  one  who  testifies  in  writing. 

2.  (Gr.  &  Lai.  Gram.)  A  deponent  verb. 

Syn.  —  Deponent,  Affiant.  These  are  legal  terms 
describing  a  person  who  makes  a  written  declaration  un- 
der oath,  with  a  view  to  establish  certain  facts.  An  affi- 
ant is  one  who  makes  an  affidavit,  or  declaration  under 
oath,  in  order  to  establish  the  truth  of  what  he  says.  A 
deponent  is  one  who  makes  a  deposition,  or  gives  written 
testimony  imder  oath,  to  be  used  in  the  trial  of  some  case 
before  a  court  of  justice.    See  under  Deposition. 

De-po'nent,  a.  [L.  deponens,  -entis,  laying  down  (its 
proper  passive  meaning),  p.  pr.  of  deponere:  cf.  P.  de- 
ponent. See  Depone.]  (Gram.)  Having  a  passive  form 
with  an  active  meaning,  as  certain  Latin  and  Greek 
verbs. 

De-pop'U-la-cy  (de-pop'iJ-la-sy),  re.  Depopulation ; 
destruction  of  population.     [J?.]  Chapman. 

De-pop'u-late  (de-pop'ii-lat),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  De- 
populated (-la'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Depopulating  (-la'- 
ting).]  [L.  depopulatus,  p.  p.  of  depopulari  to  ravage  ; 
de  -\-  populari  to  ravage,  fr.  populus  people  :  cf .  OP. 
depopuler,  F.  depeupler.  See  People.]  To  deprive  of 
inhabitants,  whether  by  death  or  by  expulsion  ;  to  reduce 
greatly  the  populousness  of ;  to  dispeople ;  to  unpeople. 
"Where  is  this  viper. 
That  would  depopulate  the  city?  Shak. 

E^""  It  Is  not  synonymous  with  laying  waste  or  destroy- 
ing, being  limited  to  the  loss  of  inhabitants ;  as,  an  army 
or  a  famine  may  depopulate  a  comitry.  It  rarely  expresses 
an  entire  loss  of  inhabitants,  but  often  a  great  diminution 
of  their  numbers ;  as,  the  deluge  depopulated  the  earth. 

De-pop'u-late,  v.  i.    To  become  dispeopled.     [iJ.] 
Whether  the  country  be  dcpoptdafing  or  not.    GoldsmitJi. 

De-pop'U-la'tion  (de-pSp'i5-la'shun),  re.  [L.  depopu- 
latio  pillaging :  cf.  P.  depopulation  depopulation.]  I'he 
act  of  depopulating,  or  the  condition  of  being  depopu- 
lated ;  destruction  or  expulsion  of  inhabitants. 

The  desolation  and  depopulation  [of  St.  Queutin]  were  now 
complete.  Motley. 

De-pop'U-la'tor  (de-pSp'iS-la'ter),  re.  [L.,  pillager.] 
One  who  depopulates ;  a  dispeopler. 

De-port'  (de-porf),  V.  t.  limp,  &  p.  p.  Deported  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Deporting.]  [F.  deporter  to  transport  for 
life,  OP.,  to  divert,  amuse,  from  L.  deportare  to  carry 
away ;   de  +  portare  to  carry.    See  Port  demeanor.] 

1.  To  transport ;  to  carry  away ;  to  exile ;  to  send 
into  banishment. 

He  told  us  he  had  been  deported  to  Spain.         Wakh. 


2.  To  carry  or  demean ;  to  conduct ;  to  behave ;  — 
followed  by  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

Let  an  ambassador  dejwrt  himself  in  the  most  graceful  man. 
ner  before  a  prince.  Pope, 

De-port'  (de-porf),  re.  Behavior ;  carriage ;  demeanor ; 
deportment.     [06s.]     "  Goddesslike  deport.''''      Milton. 

De'por-ta'tion  (de'p6r-ta'shun  or  dgp'or-),  re.  [L. 
deportatio:  cf.  P.  deportation.]  The  act  of  deporting 
or  exiling,  or  the  state  of  being  deported ;  banishment ; 
transportation. 

In  their  deportations,  they  had  often  the  favor  of  their  con- 
querors. Atterhury. 

De-port'ment  (de-port'ment),  re.  [P.  deportemenf 
misconduct,  OF.,  demeanor.  See  Deport.]  Manner  of 
deporting  or  demeaning  one's  self ;  manner  of  acting ; 
conduct ;  carriage  ;  especially,  manner  of  acting  with 
respect  to  the  courtesies  and  duties  of  life ;  behavior ; 
demeanor ;  bearing. 

The  gravity  of  his  deportment  carried  him  safe  through  many 
difficulties.  Swift. 

De-por'ture  (de-por'tiir ;  135),  re.  Deportment.  [06s.] 
Stately  port  and  majestical  departure.  Speed. 

De-pos'a-ble  (de-poz'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  de- 
posed or  deprived  of  office.  Howell. 

De-pos'al  (-a\),  re.  The  act  of  deposing  from  office  ; 
a  removal  from  the  throne.  Fox. 

De-pose'  (de-poz'),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Deposed  (de- 
pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Deposing.]  [F.  deposer,  in  the 
sense  of  L.  deponere  to  put  down  ;  but  from  pref.  de- 
(L.  de)  -{-poser  to  place.  See  Pose,  Pause.]  1.  To  lay 
down ;  to  divest  one's  self  of ;  to  lay  aside.  [06s.] 
Thus  when  the  state  one  Edward  did  depose, 
A  greater  Edward  in  his  room  arose.  Dryden. 

2.  To  let  fall ;  to  deposit.     [06s.] 

Additional  mud  deposed  upon  it.         TVoodward. 

3.  To  remove  from  a  throne  or  other  high  station  ;  to 
dethrone ;  to  divest  or  deprive  of  ofiice. 

A  tyrant  over  his  subjects,  and  therefore  worthy  to  be  de- 
posed. Prynne. 

4.  To  testify  under  oath  ;  to  bear  testimony  to  ;  —  novy 
usually  said  of  bearing  testimony  which  la  officially  writ- 
ten down  for  future  use.  Abbott. 

To  depose  the  yearly  rent  or  valuation  of  lands.    Paeon. 

5.  To  put  under  oath.     [06s.] 

Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Shak. 

De-pose',  V.  i.  To  bear  witness ;  to  testify  under  oath ; 
to  make  deposition. 

Then,  seeing  't  was  he  that  made  you  to  depose. 

Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous.  Shak. 

De-pos'er  (de-poz'er),  re.  1.  One  who  deposes  or  de- 
grades  from  office. 

2.  One  who  testifies  or  deposes ;  a  deponent. 

De-pos'it  (de-p3z'it),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Deposited  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Depositing.]  [L.  depositus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
ponere. See  Depone,  and  cf.  Deposit,  re.]  1.  To  lay 
dovm ;  to  place ;  to  put ;  to  let  fall  or  throw  down  (as 
sediment) ;  as,  a  crocodile  deposits  her  eggs  In  the  sand  ; 
the  waters  deposited  a  rich  alluvium. 

The  fear  is  deposited  in  conscience.        Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  lay  up  or  away  for  safe  keeping ;  to  put  up  ;  to 
store  ;  as,  to  deposit  goods  in  a  warehouse. 

3.  To  lodge  in  some  one's  hands  for  safe  keeping  ;  to 
commit  to  the  custody  of  another  ;  to  intrust;  esp.,  to 
place  in  a  bank,  as  a  sum  of  money  subject  to  order. 

4.  To  lay  aside;  to  rid  one's  self  of.     [06s.] 

If  what  is  written  prove  useful  to  you,  to  the  depositing  that 
which  I  can  not  but  deem  an  error.  Hammond. 

51^°*  Both  this  verb  and  the  noim  following  were  for- 
merly written  deposite. 

De-pos'lt,  re.  [L.  depositum,  fr.  depositus,  p.  p.  of 
deponere :  cf.  P.  depot,  OF.  depost.  See  Deposit,  v.  t., 
and  cf.  Depot.]  1.  That  which  is  deposited,  or  laid  or 
thrown  down ;  as,  a  deposit  in  a  flue  ;  especially,  matter 
precipitated  from  a  solution  (as  the  siliceous  deposits  of 
hot  springs),  or  that  which  is  mechanically  deposited  (as 
the  mud,  gravel,  etc.,  deposits  of  a  river). 

The  deposit  already  formed  affording  to  the  succeeding  por- 
tions of  the  charged  fluid  a  basis.  Kirwan. 

2.  (Mining)  A  natural  occurrence  of  a  useful  mineral 
under  conditions  to  invite  exploitation.  Raymond. 

3.  That  which  is  placed  anywhere,  or  In  any  one's 
hands,  for  safe  keeping  ;  something  intrusted  to  the  care 
of  another ;  esp. ,  money  lodged  with  a  bank  or  banker, 
subject  to  order ;  anything  given  as  pledge  or  security. 

4.  (Law)  (a)  A  bailment  of  money  or  goods  to  be  kept 
gratuitously  for  the  bailor.  (6)  Money  lodged  with  a 
party  as  earnest  or  security  for  the  performance  of  a 
duty  assumed  by  the  person  depositing. 

5.  A  place  of  deposit ;  a  depository,     [i?.] 

Bank  of  deposit.  See  under  Bank.  —  In  deposit,  or  On 
deposit,  in  trust  or  safe  keeping  as  a  deposit ;  as,  coins 
were  received  on  deposit. 

De-pos'1-ta-ry  (de-pSz'T-tii-ry),  re.  ,•  pi.  Depositaries 
(-riz).     [L.  depositarius,  fr.  deponere.    See  Deposit.] 

1.  One  with  whom  anything  is  lodged  in  trust ;  one 
who  receives  a  deposit ;  —  the  correlative  of  depositor. 

I  .  .  .  made  you  my  guardians,  my  depositaries.     Shak. 

The  depositaries  of  power,  who  are  mere  delegates  of  the 

people.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  A  storehouse ;  a  depository.  Bp.  Hurd, 

3.  (Law)  One  to  whom  goods  are  balled,  to  be  kept 
for  the  bailor  without  ,a  recompense.  Kent. 

Dep'O-Sl'tion  (dgp'o-zTsh'Sn  or  de'pS- ;  277),  re.  [L. 
depositio,  fr.  deponere  :  cf.  P.  deposition.    See  Deposit.] 

1.  The  act  of  depositing  or  deposing ;  the  act  of  lay- 
ing down  or  throwing  down  ;  precipitation. 

The  deposition  of  rough  sand  and  rolled  pebbles.  JI.  Miller, 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  before  the  mind  ;  presentation. 
The  influence  of  princes  upon  the  dispositions  of  their  courts 

needs  not  the  depositioji  of  thoir  examples,  since  it  hath  the 
outhority  of  a  known  principle.  If.  Montagu. 

3.  The  act  of  setting  aside  a  sovereign  or  a  public 
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officer ;  deprivation  of  authority  and  dignity ;  displace- 
ment ;  removal. 

Jl^^  A  deposition  differs  from  an  abdication,  an  ab- 
dication being  voluntary,  and  a  deposition  compulsory. 

4.  That  which  is  deposited;  matter  laid  or  thrown 
down ;  sediment ;  alluvial  matter ;  as,  banks  are  some- 
times depositions  of  alluvial  matter. 

6.  An  opinion,  example,  or  statement,  laid  down  or 
asserted ;  a  declaration. 

6.  (Law)  The  act  of  laying  down  one's  testimony  in 
writing ;  also,  testimony  laid  or  taken  down  in  writing, 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  before  some  competent  officer, 
and  in  reply  to  interrogatories  and  cross-interrogatories. 

Syn.  —  Deposition,  Affidavit.  Affidavit  is  the  wider 
term.  It  denotes  any  authorized  ex  parte  written  state- 
ment of  a  person,  sworn  to  or  afflrmed  before  some  com- 
petent magistrate.  It  is  made  without  cross-examination, 
and  requires  no  notice  to  an  opposing  party.  It  is  gen- 
erally signed  by  the  party  making  it,  and  may  be  drawn 
up  by  himself  or  any  other  person.  A  deposition  is  the 
written  testimony  of  a  witness,  taken  down  in  due  form 
of  law,  and  sworn  to  or  afflrmed  by  the  deponent.  It  must 
be  taken  before  some  authorized  magistrate,  and  upon  a 
prescribed  or  reasonable  notice  to  the  opposing  party, 
that  he  may  attend  and  cross-examine.  It  is  generally 
written  down  from  the  mouth  of  the  witness  by  the  mag- 
istrate, or  some  person  for  him,  and  in  his  presence. 

De-pos'l-tor  (de-p5z'T-ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  deponere.  See 
Depone.]  One  who  makes  a  deposit,  especially  of  money 
in  a  bank ;  —  the  correlative  of  depository. 

De-pos'l-tO-ry  (-tS-rJ),  n. ;  pi.  Depositoeks  (-riz). 

1.  A  place  where  anything  is  deposited  for  sale  or 
keeping ;  as,  a  warehouse  is  a  depository  for  goods ;  a 
clerk's  office  is  a  depository  for  records. 

2.  One  with  whom  something  is  deposited;  a  depositary. 
I  am  the  sole  depository  of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  perish 

with  me.  Junius. 

II  De-pos'l-tum  (-tiim),  n.     [L.]    Deposit. 

De-pos'l-ture  (-tfir ;  135),  n.  The  act  of  depositing ; 
deposition.     [_Obs.']  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De'pot  (de'po;  French  da-py;  277),  n.  [F.  depot, 
OF.  depost,  fr.  L.  depositum  a  deposit.    See  Deposit,  «.] 

1.  A  place  of  deposit  for  the  storing  of  goods ;  a  ware- 
house ;  a  storehouse. 

The  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey  are  at  present  the  sreat 
depots  of  this  kingdom.  Brit.  Critic  (1794). 

2.  {Mil.)  (a)  A  military  station  where  stores  and  pro- 
visions are  kept,  or  where  recruits  are  assembled  and 
drilled.  (6)  (Eng.  &  France)  The  headquarters  of  a 
regiment,  where  all  supplies  are  received  and  distributed, 
recruits  are  assembled  and  instructed,  infirm  or  disa- 
bled soldiers  are  taken  care  of,  and  all  the  wants  of  the 
regiment  are  provided  for. 

3.  A  railway  station  ;  a  building  for  the  accommodation 
and  protection  of  railway  passengers  or  freight.    [f7.  S.] 

Syn.  — See  Station. 

Dep'per  (dgp'per),  a.    Deeper.     lObs.l  Chaucer. 

Dep'ra-va'tion  (dSp'ra-va'shOn),  n.       [It.  depravatio, 

from  depravnre:  cf.  F.  depravation.     See    Deprave.] 

1.  Detraction  ;  depreciation.    [OSi.] 

To  stubborn  critics,  apt,  without  a  theme, 

For  depravation.  Shah. 

2.  The  act  of  depraving,  or  making  anything  bad  ;  the 
act  of  corrupting. 

3.  The  state  of  being  depraved  or  degenerated ;  degen- 
eracy ;  depravity. 

The  depravation  of  his  moral  character  destroyed  his  judg- 
ment. Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

4.  {Med.)  Change  for  the  worse  ;  deterioration  ;  mor- 
bid perversion. 

Syn.  —  Depravity ;  corruption.    See  Depeavitt. 

De-prave'  (de-prav'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Depraved 
(-pravd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depbavxhg.]  [L.  depravare, 
depravaium  ;  de  -J-  pravus  crooked,  distorted,  perverse, 
wicked.]  1.  To  speak  ill  of ;  to  depreciate  ;  to  malign ; 
to  revile.     [OJs.] 

And  thou  knowest,  conscience,  I  came  not  to  chide 

Nor  deprave  thy  person  with  a  proud  heart.  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  To  make  bad  or  worse  ;  to  vitiate  ;  to  corrupt. 

"Whose  pride  depraves  each  other  better  part.    Spenser. 

Syn. —  To  corrupt;  vitiate;  contaminate;  pollute. 

De-prav'ed-ly  (-gd-l^),  adv.     In  a  depraved  manner. 

De-prav'ed-ness,  n.    JJepravity.  Hammond. 

De-prave'ment  (-ment),  n.  Depravity.   \_Obs.'\  Milton. 

De-Tpt&V'et  (-er),  n.     One  who  depraves  or  corrupts. 

De-prav'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  depraving  manner. 

De-prav'i-ty  (de-prSv'T-ty),  n.  [From  Depeate  :  cf.  L. 
pravitas  crookedness,  perverseness.]  The  state  of  being 
depraved  or  corrupted;  a  vitiated  state  of  moral  char- 
acter ;  general  badness  of  character ;  wickedness  of  mind 
or  heart ;  absence  of  religious  feeling  and  principle. 

Total  depravity.    See  Orioinai.  sm,  and  Calvinism. 

Syn. —  Corruption  ;  vitiation ;  wickedness ;  vice  ;  con- 
tamination; degeneracy.  —  Depeavitt,  Depeavation, 
CoEECPTiON.  Depravity  is  a  vitiated  state  of  mind  or  feel- 
ing ;  as,  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart ;  depravity  of 
public  morals.  Depravation  points  to  the  act  or  process 
of  making  depraved,  and  hence  to  the  end  thus  reached  ; 
as,  a  gradual  depravation  of  principle ;  a  depravation  of 
manners,  of  morals,  of  the  heart,  etc.  Corruption  is  the 
only  one  of  these  words  which  applies  to  physical  sub- 
stances, and  in  reference  to  these  denotes  the  process  by 
which  their  component  parts  are  dissolved.  Hence,  when 
figuratively  used,  it  denotes  an  utter  vitiation  of  princi- 
ple or  feehng.  Depravity  applies  only  to  the  mind  and 
heart :  we  can  speak  of  a  depraved  taste,  or  a  corrupt 
taste  ;m  the  first  we  introduce  the  notion  that  there  has 
been  the  influence  of  bad  training  to  pervert ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, that  there  is  a  want  of  true  principle  to  decide.  The 
other  two  words  have  a  wider  use  :  we  can  speak  of  the 
depravation  or  the  corruption  of  taste  and  public  senti- 
ment. Depravity  is  more  or  leas  open ;  corruption  is  more 
or  less  disguised  in  its  operations.  What  is  depraved  re- 
quires to  06  reformed ;  what  is  corrupt  requires  to  be 
purified. 

Dep're-ca-ble  (dep're-ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  deprecabilis  ex- 
orable.]     That  may  or  should  be  deprecated.        Paley. 


Dep're-cate  (dSp're-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Depre- 
cated (-ka'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depeecatino  (-ka'ting).] 
[L.  deprecatus,  p.  p.  of  deprecari  to  avert  by  prayer,  to 
deprecate;  de -f-precari  to  pray.  See  Peay.]  To  pray 
against,  as  an  evil ;  to  seek  to  avert  by  prayer  ;  to  desire 
the  removal  of ;  to  seek  deUverance  from ;  to  express 
deep  regret  for ;  to  disapprove  of  strongly. 

His  purpose  was  deprecated  by  all  around  him,  and  he  was 
with  difficulty  induced  to  abandon  it.  Sir  W,  Scott. 

Dep're-Ca'tlng-ly  (-ka'ting-15r),  adv.  In  a  deprecating 
manner. 

Dep're-ca'tion  (dSp're-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  deprecatio ; 
cf.  F.  deprecation.^  X.  The  act  of  deprecating ;  a  praying 
against  evil ;  prayer  that  an  evil  may  be  removed  or  pre- 
vented ;  strong  expression  of  disapprobation. 

Humble  deprecation.  Milton. 

2.  Entreaty  for  pardon ;  petitioning. 

3.  An  imprecation  or  curse.     [06j>.]  Gilpin. 
Dep're-ca-tlve  (d6p're-ka-tiv),  a.    [L.  deprecativus  : 

cf.  F.  deprecatif.']     Serving  to  deprecate ;  deprecatory. 
—  Dep're-ca-Uve-ly,  adv. 

Dep're-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  n.    [L.]    One  who  deprecates. 

Dep're-ca-tO-ry  (-ka-to-rj^),  a.  [L.  deprecatorius.'] 
Serving  to  deprecate  ;  tending  to  remove  or  avert  evil  by 
prayer;  apologetic. 

Humble  and  deprecatory  letters.  Bacon. 

De-pre'cl-ate  (de-pre'shi-at),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  De- 
peeciated  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  DEPEECiATma  (-a'- 
ting).]  [L.  depretiatus,  depreciatus,  p.  p.  of  depretiare, 
-dare,  to  depreciate  ;  de  -j-  pretiare  to  prize,  fr.  pretium 
price.  See  Price.]  To  lessen  in  price  or  estimated  val- 
ue ;  to  lower  the  worth  of  ;  to  represent  as  of  little  value 
or  claim  to  esteem ;  to  undervalue.  Addison. 

Which  .  .  .  some  over-severe  philosophers  may  look  upon 
fastidiously,  or  undervalue  and  depreciate.  Cudworth. 

To  prove  that  the  Americans  ought  not  to  be  free,  we  are 
obUged  to  depreciate  the  value  of  freedom  itself.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  To  decry ;  disparage ;  traduce ;  lower ;  detract ; 
imderrate.    See  Decry. 

De-pre'cl-ate,  v.  i.  To  fall  in  value ;  to  become  of 
less  worth  ;  to  sink  in  estimation ;  as,  a  paper  currency 
will  depreciate,  unless  it  is  convertible  into  specie. 

De-pre'Ci-a'tlon  (de-pre'shi-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  de- 
preciation.'] 1.  The  act  of  lessening,  or  seeking  to  les- 
sen, price,  value,  or  reputation. 

2.  The  falling  of  value  ;  reduction  of  worth.       Burke. 

3.  The  state  of  being  depreciated. 
De-pre'ci-a'tive  (de-pre'shi-a'tTv  or  de-pre'sha-tiv),  a. 

Tending,  or  intended,  to  depreciate ;  expressing  depre- 
ciation ;  undervaluing.  —  De-pre'cl-a'tlve-ly ,  adv. 

De-pre'cl-a'tor  (-ter),  n.      [L.]    One  who  depreciates. 

De-pre'cl-a-tO-ry  (-shi-a-to-ry  or  -sha-to-ri^),  a.  Tend- 
ing to  depreciate ;  undervaluing  ;  depreciative. 

Dep're-da-ble  (dgp're-da-b'l),  a.  Liable  to  depreda- 
tion.    lObs.]    "Made  less  depreda We."  Bacon. 

Dep're-date  (dep're-dat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Depre- 
dated (-da'tgd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depredating  (-da'ting).] 
[L.  depraedatus,  p.  p.  of  depraedari  to  plunder ;  de  -)- 
praedari  to  plunder,  praeda  plunder,  prey.  See  Prey.] 
To  subject  to  plunder  and  pillage  ;  to  despoil ;  to  lay 
waste  ;  to  prey  upon. 

It  maketh  the  substance  of  the  body  .  .  .  less  apt  to  be  con- 
sumed and  depredated  by  the  spirits.  Bacon. 

Dep're-date,  v.  i.  To  take  plunder  or  prey  ;  to  com- 
mit waste  ;  as,  the  troops  depredated  on  the  country. 

De^'re-da'tion  (-da'shun),  n.  [L.  depraedatio:  cf. 
F.  depredation.']  The  act  of  depredating,  or  the  state  of 
being  depredated;  the  act  of  despoiling  or  making  in- 
roads ;  as,  the  sea  often  makes  depredations  on  the  land. 

Dep're-da'tor  (dSp're-da'ter),  n.  [L.  depraedator.'] 
One  who  plunders  or  pillages ;  a  spoiler  ;  a  robber. 

Dep're-da'tO-ry  (-t6-ry),  a.  Tending  or  designed  to 
depredate ;  characterized  by  depredation  ;  plundering  ; 
as,  a  depredatoi~y  incursion. 

De-pred'1-cate  (de-predl-kat),  V.  t.  [Pref.  de-  (inten- 
sive)-f-^rediea^e.]    To  proclaim ;  to  celebrate,     [i?.] 

Dep're-hend'  (dep're-hend'),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Dep- 
EEHENDED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depeehending.]  [L.  depre- 
kendere,  deprehensum  ;  de  -)-  prehendere  to  lay  hold  of, 
seize.  See  Peehensble.]  1.  To  take  unawares  orby  sur- 
prise ;  to  seize,  as  a  person  committing  an  unlawful  act ; 
to  catch ;  to  apprehend. 

The  depreJiended  adulteress.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  detect ;  to  discover ;  to  find  out. 

The  motions . . .  are  to  be  deprehended  by  experience.  Bacon. 

Dep're-hen'sl-ble  (-hSn'sT-b'l),  a.  That  may  be 
caught    or    discovered;    apprehensible.     lObs.]    Petty. 

— Dep're-hen'sl-ble-ness,  n.    lObs.] 

Dep're-hen'slon  (-shvin),  n.  [L.  deprehensio."]  A 
catching  ;  discovery.     lObs."]  Bp.  Mall. 

De-press'  (dt-pres'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Depeessed 
(-prgsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depeessing.]  [L.  depressus, 
p.  p.  of  deprimere ;  de  -\-premere  to  press.     See  Peess.] 

1.  To  press  down ;  to  cause  to  sink ;  to  let  fall ;  to 
lower  ;  as,  to  depress  the  muzzle  of  a  gun ;  to  depress 
the  eyes.     "  With  lips  depressed."  Tennyson. 

2.  To  bring  down  or  humble  ;  to  abase,  as  pride. 

3.  To  cast  a  gloom  upon ;  to  sadden ;  to  deject ;  as,  his 
spirits  were  depressed. 

4.  To  lessen  the  activity  of ;  to  make  dull ;  to  embar- 
rass, as  trade,  commerce,  etc 

5.  To  lessen  in  price  ;  to  cause  to  decline  In  value ;  to 
cheapen ;  to  depreciate. 

6.  {Math.)  To  reduce  (an  equation)  to  a  lower  degree. 
To  depress  the  pole  (Naut.),  to  cause  the  sidereal  pole  to 

appear  lower  or  nearer  the  horizon,  as  by  sailing  toward 
the  equator. 

Syn.  —  To  sink  ;  lower ;  abase ;  cast  down ;  deject ; 
humble ;  degrade  ;  dispirit ;  discourage. 

De-press',  a.  [L.  depressus,  p.  p.]  Having  the  mid- 
dle lower  than  the  border ;  concave.     [06i.] 

If  the  seal  be  depress  or  hollow.        Bammtmd. 


De-preSB'ant  (de-prSs'ant),  n.  {Med.)  An  agent  or 
remedy  which  lowers  the  vital  powers. 

De-pressed'  (de-prSsf),  a.  1.  Pressed  or  forced  down ; 
lowered  ;  sunk ;  dejected ;  dispirited ;  sad ;  humbled. 

2.  {Bot.)  (a)  Concave  on  the  upper  side; — said  of  a 
leaf  whose  disk  is  lower  than  the  border,  (ft)  Lying  flat ; 
—  said  of  a  stem  or  leaf  which  lies  close  to  the  ground. 

3.  {Zool.)  Having  the  vertical  diameter  shorter  than 
the  horizontal  or  transverse  ;  —  said  of  the  bodies  of  ani- 
mals, or  of  parts  of  the  bodies. 

De-press'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  depressing  manner. 
De-pres'slon  (de-pr5sh'tin),  n.     [L.  depressio  :  cf.  F. 
depression.]    1.  The  act  of  depressing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  depressed ;  a  sinking. 

3.  A  falling  in  of  the  surface ;  a  sinking  below  its  true 
place ;  a  cavity  or  hollow ;  as,  roughness  consists  in  little 
protuberances  and  depressions. 

4.  Humiliation  ;  abasement,  as  of  pride. 
6.  Dejection;  despondency;  lowness. 

In  great  depression  of  spirit.  Baker, 

6.  Diminution,  as  of  trade,  etc. ;  inactivity ;  dullness. 

7.  (Astron.)  The  angular  distance  of  a  celestial  object 
below  the  horizon. 

8.  (Math.)  The  operation  of  reducing  to  a  lower  de- 
gree ;  —  said  of  equations. 

9.  (Surg.)  A  method  of  operating  for  cataract ;  couch- 
ing.    See  Couch,  v.  t.,  8. 

Angle  ot  depression  ((?eo(Z.),  one  which  a  descending  line 
makes  with  a  horizontal  plane.  —  Depression  of  the  dew- 
point  (Meteor.),  the  number  of  degrees  that  the  dew-point 
IS  lower  than  the  actual  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  — 
Depression  of  the  pole,  its  apparent  sinking,  as  the  specta- 
tor goes  toward  the  equator.  —  Depression  of  the  visibla 
horizon.  (Astron.)  Same  as  Dip  of  the  horizon,  under  Dip. 

Syn.  —  Abasement ;  reduction ;  sinking ;  fall ;  humili- 
ation ;  dejection ;  melancholy. 

De-press'lve  (de-pres'Iv),  a.  Able  or  tending  to  de- 
press or  cast  down.  —  De-press'ive-ness,  n. 

De-preS'SO-mo'tor  (de-prga'ao-mo'ter),  a.  (Med.)  De- 
pressing or  diminishing  the  capacity  for  movement,  as 
depressomotor  nerves,  which  lower  or  inhibit  muscular 
activity.  —  n.  Any  agent  that  depresses  the  activity  <A 
the  motor  centers,  as  bromides,  etc. 

De-press'or  (de-prgs'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  presses  down ;  an  oppressor. 

2.  (Anal.)  A  muscle  that  depresses  or  tends  to  draw 
down  a  part. 

Depressor  nerve  (Physiol.),  a  nerve  which  lowers  the 
activity  of  an  organ ;  as,  the  depressor  nerve  of  the  heart. 

Dep'ri-ment  (dgp'rt-ment),  a.  [L.  deprimens,  p.  pr. 
of  deprimere.  See  Depeess.]  Serving  to  depress,  [i.] 
"  Depiiment  nmscles."  Derham, 

De-pri'sure  (de-pri'zhur ;  135),  n.  [F.  dSpriser  to 
imdervalue ;  pref.  de-  (L.  dis-)  -\-priser  to  prize,  fr.  priz 
price,  fr.  L.  pretium.  See  Dispeaise.]  Low  estimation ; 
disesteem ;  contempt.     lObs.] 

De-priv'a-ble  (de-prlv'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being,  or 
liable  to  be,  deprived  ;  liable  to  be  deposed. 

Kings  of  Spain  .  .  .  deprivdble  for  their  tyrannies.    Prynna. 

Dep'rl-va'tion  (dgp'ri-va'shiin),  n.    [LL.  deprivalio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  depriving,  dispossessing,  or  bereaving; 
the  act  of  deposing  or  divesting  of  some  dignity. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deprived ;  privation  ;  loss ;  want  j 
bereavement. 

3.  (Feci.  Law)  The  taking  away  from  a  clergyman 
his  benefice,  or  other  spiritual  promotion  or  dignity. 

^W^  Deprivation  may  be  a  benefldo  or  ab  officio ;  the 
first  takes  away  the  living,  the  last  degrades  and  deposes 
from  the  order. 

De-prlve'  (de-priv'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Depeived 
(-privd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depriving.]  [JAj.  deprivare, 
deprivatum,  to  divest  of  office  ;  It.  de  -j-  privare  to  be- 
reave, deprive  :  cf.  OF.  depriver.  See  Private.]  1.  To 
take  away ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  to  destroy.    [Oft.?.] 

'T  is  honor  to  deprive  dishonored  life.  Shak. 

2.  To  dispossess;  to  bereave;  to  divest;  to  hinder 
from  possessing ;  to  debar ;  to  shut  out  from ;  —  with  a 
remoter  object,  usually  preceded  by  of. 

God  hath  deprived  her  of  wisdom.        Job  xxxix.  17. 
It  was  seldom  tiiat  anger  deprived  him  of  power  over  him- 
self. Macaulay, 

3.  To  divest  of  office ;  to  depose ;  to  dispossess  of  dig- 
nity, especially  ecclesiastical. 

A  minister  deprived  for  inconformity.  Ba^^on, 

Syn.  —  To  strip ;  desppil ;  rob ;  abridge. 

De-prlve'ment  (-ment),  n.    Deprivation.    [iJ.J 

De-priv'er  (-priv'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  de- 
prives. 

De-pros'trate  (de-prSs'trat),  a.  Fully  prostrate ;  hum- 
ble ;  low ;  rude.    [Obs.'] 

How  may  weak  mortal  ever  hope  to  file 

His  unsmooth  tongue,  and  his  deprosirate  style.    G,  Fletcher^ 

De'pro-vln'clal-ize  (de'pro-vTn'shal-iz),  V.  i.  To  di- 
vest of  provincial  quality  or  characteristics. 

Depth  (dSpth),  n.  [From  Deep  ;  akin  to  D.  diepte, 
Icel.  dypt,  dypS,  Goth,  diupipa."]  3,  The  quality  o£ 
being  deep ;  deepness  ;  perpendicular  measurement  down- 
ward from  the  surface,  or  horizontal  measurement  back- 
ward from  the  front ;  as,  the  depth  of  a  river ;  the  depth 
of  a  body  of  troops. 

2.  Profoundness ;  extent  or  degree  of  intensity  ;  abun- 
dance ;  completeness ;  as,  depth  of  knowledge,  or  color. 

Mindful  of  that  heavenly  love 
Which  knows  no  end  in  depth  or  height.  Kdil£. 

3.  Lowness ;  as,  depth  of  sound. 

4.  That  which  is  deep ;  a  deep,  or  the  deepest,  part 
or  place ;  the  deep ;  the  middle  part ;  as,  the  depth  of 
night,  or  of  winter. 

From  yon  imclouded  deptlis  above.  Keble, 

The  depth  closed  'me  round  about.         Jonah  ii.  fi. 
6.  (jbogic)  The  number  of  simple  elements  which  an 
abstract  conception  or  notion  includes ;  the  comprehen- 
sion or  content. 
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6.  (horology)  A  pair  of  toothed  wheels  which  work 
together.     [-B.] 

Depth  of  a,  sail  (NauL).  the  extent  of  a  square  sail  from 
the  head  rope  to  the  foot  rope  ;  the  length  of  the  after 
leach  of  a  staysail  or  boom  sail ;  —  commonly  called  the 
drop  of  a  sail. 

Depth'en  (dSpth"n),  v.  t.    To  deepen.     [06s.] 

Depth'less,  a.    1.  Having  no  depth  ;  shallow. 

2.  Of  measureless  depth ;  unfathomable. 

In  clouds  of  depthless  night.  Francis. 

De-pu'ce-late  (de-pu'se-lat),  V.  t.  [L.  de  +  LL.  pu- 
eella  virgin,  F.  pucelle :  cf .  F.  depucelerJ]  To  deflour ; 
to  deprive  of  virginitj'.     lOis.^  Bailey. 

De-pu'dl-cate  (-dt-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  depudicatus,  p.  p. 
of  depudicare!]    To  deflour  ;  to  dishonor.     [_Obs.'\ 

De-pulse'  (de-pQls'),  v.  t.  [L.  depulsus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
pellere  to  drive  out;  de-\-pellere  to  drive.]  To  drive 
away.     \_Obs.']  Cockeram. 

De-pul'slon  (dt-piU'shiin),  n.  [L.  depulsio.^  A  driv- 
ing or  thrusting  away.     [iJ.]  Speed. 

De-pul'SO-ry  (de-piil'so-ri^),  a.  [L.  depulsorius -I 
Driving  or  thrusting  away ;  averting,     [i?.]       Holland. 

Dep'U-rant  (dSp'fi-rant),  a.  &  n.    (Med.)  Depurative. 

Dep'U-rate  (dep'fi-rat),  a.  [LL.  depurahcs,  p.  p.  of 
depurare  to  purify;  L.  de  -\- purare  to  purify,  purus 
clean,  pure.  Cf.  Depure.]  Depurated  ;  cleansed  ;  freed 
from  impurities.  Boyle. 

Dep'n-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Depukated 
(-ra'tSd);p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Depubating  (-ra'ting).]  To 
free  from  impurities,  heterogeneous  matter,  or  feculence ; 
to  parify ;  to  cleanse. 

To  depurate  the  mass  of  blood.  Boyle. 

Dep'U-ra'tlon  (-ra'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  depuraiion.'] 
The  act  or  process  of  depurating  or  freeing  from  foreign 
or  impure  matter,  as  a  liquid  or  a  wound. 

Dep'U-ra-tive  (dgp'u-ra-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  depuratif.'] 
VSfed.)  Purifying  the  blood  or  the  humors;  depuratory. 
—n.  A  depurative  remedy  or  agent ;  or  a  disease  which 
is  believed  to  be  depurative. 

Dep'U-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
cleanses. 

Dep'U-ra-tO-ry  (-ra-to-rj^),  a.  [Cf.  F.  depuratoire.} 
Depurating ;  tending  to  depurate  or  cleanse ;  depurative. 

De-pur^  (de-piii^),  V.  i.  [F.  depurer.  See  Dspn- 
bate.]    To  depurate ;  to  purify.     \_Obs.'] 

He  shall  first  be  depured  and  cleansed  before  that  he  shall  be 
laid  up  for  pure  gold  in  the  treasures  of  God.  Sir  T.  More. 

De-pur'ga-tO-ry  (de-pflr'ga-to-r^),  a.  Serving  to 
purge  ;  tending  to  cleanse  or  purify.     [OJi.]     Coigrave. 

Dep'U-rl'tlon  (dSp/u-risb'tin),  n.    See  DEPTiaATiON. 

Dep'u-ta-ble  (dSp'iS-ta-b'l),  a.  Fit  to  be  deputed ; 
suitable  to  act  as  a  deputy.  Carlyle. 

Dep'U-ta'Uon  (dep'u-ta'shQn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  deputation. 
See  Depute.]  1.  The  act  of  deputing,  or  of  appointing 
or  commissioning  a  deputy  or  representative  ;  office  of  a 
deputy  or  delegate ;  vicegereucy. 

The  authority  of  conscience  stands  founded  upon  its  vice- 
gerency  and  deputation  under  God.  South. 

2.  The  person  or  persons  deputed  or  commissioned 
by  another  person,  party,  or  public  body  to  act  in  his  or 
its  behalf ;  delegation ;  as,  the  general  sent  a  deputation 
to  the  enemy  to  propose  a  truce. 

By  deputation,  or  In  deputation,  by  delegated  authority ; 
as  substitute  ;  through  the  medium  of  a  deputy.    [Obs.] 
Say  to  great  Cgesar  this  :  In  deputation 
I  kiss  his  conquering  hand.  ShaJc. 

Dep'U-ta'tor  (dSp'fi-ta'ter),  n.  One  who  deputes,  or 
makes  a  deputation.     [iJ.]  Locke. 

De-pute'  (de-puf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Deputed  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deputing.]  [F.  deputer,  fr.  L.  deputare  to 
esteem,  consider,  in  LL.,  to  destine,  allot ;  de  -\-  putare 
to  clean,  prune,  clear  up,  set  in  order,  reckon,  think.  See 
PuEB.]  1.  To  appoint  as  deputy  or  agent ;  to  commis- 
sion to  act  in  one's  place ;  to  delegate. 
There  is  no  man  deputed  of  the  king  to  hear  thee.  2  Sam.  xv.  3. 
Some  persons,  deputed  by  a  meeting.        Macaulay. 

2.  To  appoint ;  to  assign ;  to  choose,     [i?.] 

The  most  conspicuous  places  in  cities  »re  usually  deputed  for 
the  erection  of  statues.  Barrow. 

De-pute',  TO.    A  person  deputed ;  a  deputy.     IScot.^ 

De^U-tize  (dSp'u-tTz),  v.  t.  To  appoint  as  one's  dep- 
uty ;  to  empower  to  act  in  one's  stead  ;  to  depute. 

Dep'U-ty  (-t^),  n. ; pi.  Deputies  (-tiz).  [F.  depute,  fr. 
LL.  deputatus.  See  Depute.]  1.  One  appointed  as  the 
substitute  of  another,  and  empowered  to  act  for  him,  in 
his  name,  or  on  his  behalf ;  a  substitute  in  office  ;  a  lieu- 
tenant ;  a  representative  ;  a  delegate ;  a  vicegerent ;  as, 
the  deputy  of  a  prince,  of  a  sheriff,  of  a  township,  etc. 

There  was  then  [in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat]  no  king  in 
Edom  ;  a  deputy  was  king.  1  Kings  xxii.  47. 

God's  substitute, 
His  deputy  anointed  in  His  sight.  Shah. 

I^P*  Deputy  is  used  in  combination  vrith  the  names  of 
various  executive  officers,  to  denote  an  assistant  empow- 
ered to  act  in  their  name ;  as,  deputy  collector,  deputy 
marshal,  deputy  sheriff. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.     \France\ 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
French  legislative  assembly ;  —  formerly  called  Corps 
Legislatif.  Its  members,  called  deputies,  are  elected  by 
the  people  voting  in  districts. 

Syn.  —  Substitute  ;  representative ;  legate  ;  delegate  ; 
envoy ;  agent ;  factor. 

De-quan'tl-tate  (de-kw5n'tT-tat),  v.  t.  [L.  de  -f 
quaniita's,  -atis.  See  Quantity.]  To  dimmish  the  quan- 
tity of  ;  to  disquantity.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-rac'1-nate  (de-rSsT-nat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
EACTNATED  (-na'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dekacinatino 
(-na'tTng).]  [F.  diraeiner  ;  pref.  de-  (L.  dis-)  -\-  racine 
root,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  radicima,  fr.  L.  radix,  radicis, 
root.]  To  pluck  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  extirpate.  [iJ.] 
While  that  the  colter  rusts 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery.  Shak. 


De-rac'i-na'tlon  (de-rSs'I-na'shtin),  n.     The  act  of 
pulling  up  by  the  roots  ;  eradication.     [i2.] 
De-raign'  1  (de-ran'),  V.  i.      [See  Dakraign.]     {Old 
De-rain'    (     Law)  To  prove  or  to  refute  by  proof ; 
to  clear  (one's  seU).     [06s.] 
De-ralgn'ment  1  (-ment),  n.  [See  Daeeaign.]  1.  The 
De-rain'ment     )      act  of  deraigning.     [06s.] 
2.  The    renunciation  of  religious  or  monastic  vows. 
[06s.]  Blount. 

De-rall'  (de-ral'),  v.  I.  limp.  &p.p.  Deeailed  (-raid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dekailing.]  To  cause  to  run  off  from 
the  rails  of  a  railroad,  as  a  locomotive.  Lardner. 

De-rail'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  going  off,  or  the 
state  of  being  off,  the  rails  of  a  railroad. 

De-range'  (de-ranj'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Deeanged 
(-ranjd^) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deeanging.]  [F.  deranger  ; 
pref.  de-  =  des-  (L.  dis-)  +  ranger  to  range.  See  Range, 
and  cf.  Disarrange,  Diseank.]  1.  To  put  out  of  place, 
order,  or  rank ;  to  disturb  tlie  proper  arrangement  or 
order  of ;  to  throw  into  disorder,  confusion,  or  embar- 
rassment ;  to  disorder  ;  to  disarrange  ;  as,  to  derange  the 
plans  of  a  commander,  or  the  affairs  of  a  nation. 

2.  To  disturb  in  action  or  function,  as  a  part  or  organ, 
or  the  whole  of  a  machine  or  organism. 

A  sudden  fall  deranges  some  of  our  internal  parts.    Blair. 

3.  To  disturb  in  the  orderly  or  normal  action  of  the 
intellect ;  to  render  insane. 

Syn.  —  To  disorder ;  disarrange ;  displace  ;  unsettle ; 
disturb ;  craifuse  ;  discompose ;  ruffle  ;  disconcert. 

De-ranged'  (de-ranjd'),  a.  Disordered ;  especially, 
disordered  in  mind  ;  crazy ;  insane. 

The  story  of  a  poor  deranged  parish  lad.  Lamh. 

De-range'ment  (de-ranj'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  derange- 
ment.'] The  act  of  deranging  or  putting  out  of  order,  or 
the  state  of  being  deranged  ;  disarrangement ;  disorder ; 
confusion  ;  especially,  mental  disorder ;  insanity. 

Syn.  — Disorder ;  confusion;  embarrassment;  irregu- 
larity ;  disturbance  ;  insanity ;  lunacy ;  madness ;  delir- 
ium ;  mania.    See  Insanity. 

De-ran'ger  (de-ran'jer),  n.     One  who  deranges. 

De-ray'  (de-ra'),  n.  [OF.  derroi,  desroi,  desrei;  pref. 
des-  (L.  dis-)  -j-  roi,  rei,  rai,  order.  See  Aeeay.]  Dis- 
order; merriment.     [06s.] 

II  Der1)l-0  (der'bi-o),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  large  European 
food  fish  (Lichia  glauca). 

Der'by  (der'bj  ;  usually  dar'by  in  Eng. ;  85),  n.  1.  A 
race  for  three-year-old  horses,  run  amiually  at  Epsom 
(near  London),  for  the  Derby  stakes.  It  was  instituted 
by  the  12th  Earl  of  Derby,  in  1780. 

Derby  D^,  the  day  of  the  annual  race  for  the  Derby 
stakes,  —  Wednesday  of  the  week  before  Whitsuntide. 

2.  A  stiff  felt  hat  vrith  a  dome-shaped  crown. 

Der'by-Shire  spar'  (der'b^-shir  spar'  or  dar'-). 
{Min.)  A  massive  variety  of  fluor  spar,  foimd  in  Derby- 
shire, England,  and  wrought  into  vases  and  other  orna- 
mental work. 

Der-do'ing  (der-dob'Tng),  a.  [See  Deee,  v.  «.]  Doing 
daring  or  chivalrous  deeds.  [06s.]  "  Li  derdoing 
arms."  Spenser. 

Dere  (der),  v.  t.  [AS.  derian  to  hurt.]  To  hurt ;  to 
harm  ;  to  injure.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Dere,  ra.    Harm.     [06s.]  Robert  of  Brunnx. 

De-relne',  De-reyne'  (de-ran'),  ■;;.  t.  Same  as  Dae- 
eaign.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Der'e-lict  (agr'e-likt),  a.  [L.  derelictus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
relinquere  to  forsake  wholly,  to  abandon  ;  de  -\-  relin- 
guere  to  leave.  See  Relinquish.]  1.  Given  up  or  for- 
saken by  the  natural  owner  or  guardian ;  left  and 
abandoned ;  as,  derelict  lands. 

The  affections  which  these  exposed  or  derelict  children  bear 
to  their  mothers,  have  no  grounds  of  nature  or  assiduity  but 
civility  and  opinion.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Lost ;  adrift ;  hence,  wanting  ;  careless  ;  neglect- 
ful ;  unfaithful. 

They  easily  prevailed,  so  as  to  seize  upon  the  vacant,  unoccu- 
pied, and  derelict  minds  of  his  [Chatham's]  friends  ;  and  in- 
stantly they  turned  the  vessel  wholly  out  of  the  course  of  his 
policy.  Burke. 

A  government  which  is  either  unable  or  unwUIine  to  redress 
such  wrongs  is  derelict  to  its  highest  duties.  J.  Buchanan. 

Der'e-llct,  n.  {Law)  (a)  A  thing  voluntarily  aban- 
doned or  willfully  cast  away  by  its  proper  owner,  espe- 
cially a  ship  abandoned  at  sea.  (6)  A  tract  of  land  left 
dry  by  the  sea,  and  fit  for  cultivation  or  use. 

Der'e-llc'tlon  (-ITk'shiln),  n.    [L.  derelictio.']    1.  The 
act  of  leaving  with  an  intention  not  to  reclaim  or  resume ; 
an  utter  forsaking ;  complete  abandonment. 
Cession  or  dereliction,  actual  or  tacit,  of  other  powers.    Burke. 

2.  A  neglect  or  omission  as  if  by  willful  abandonment. 

A  total  dereliction  of  military  duties.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  The  state  of  being  left  or  abandoned. 

4.  (Law)  A  retiring  of  the  sea,  occasioning  a  change 
of  high-water  mark,  whereby  land  is  gained. 

De're-li'glon-lze  (de're-lti'iin-iz),  V.  t.  To  make  irre- 
ligious ;  to  turn  from  religion.     [iJ.] 

He  would  dereligionize  men  beyond  all  others.    De  Quincey. 
Derellng  (der'ling),  n.    Darling.     [06s.]     Chaucer. 
Derf   (derf),  a.     [Icel.  djarfr.']    Strong ;  powerful ; 
fierce.     [06s.]  —  Derfly,  odi".     [06s.] 

De-rlde'  (de-rid'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Derided  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deriding.]  [L.  deridere,  derisum  ;  de  -\- 
ridere  to  laugh.  See  Ridicule.]  To  laugh  at  with 
contempt ;  to  laugh  to  scorn ;  to  turn  to  ridicule  or 
make  sport  of ;  to  mock ;  to  scoff  at. 

And  the  Pharisees,  also,  .  .  .  derided  him.    Luke  xvi.  U. 

Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 

And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  mock  ;  laugh  at ;  ridicule ;  insult  ;  taunt ; 

jeer;    banter;    rally.  —  To    Deride,   Ridicule,  Mock, 

Taunt.    A  man  may  ridicule  without  any  unkindness  of 

feeling  :  his  object  may  be  to  correct  ;  as,  to  ridicule  the 

follies  of  the  age.    He  who  derides  is  actuated  by  a  severe 


and  contemptuous  spirit ;  as,  to  deride  one  for  his  reli- 
gious principles.  To  mock  is  stronger,  and  denotes  open 
and  scornful  derision  ;  as,  to  mock  at  sin.  To  taunt  is  to 
reproach  with  the  keenest  insult ;  as,  to  taunt  one  for  his 
misfortunes.  Ridicule  consists  more  in  words  than  in 
actions;  derision  and  mockery  evince  themselves  in 
actions  as  well  as  words ;  taunts  are  always  expressed  in 
words  of  extreme  bitterness. 

De-rid'er  (de-rid'er),  n.  One  who  derides,  or  laughs 
at,  another  in  contempt ;  a  mocker ;  a  scoffer. 

De-rld'lng-ly,  adv.    By  way  of  derision  or  mockery. 

De-rl'slon  (de-rtzh'iin),  n.  [L.  derisio  :  cf.  F.  di- 
rision.  See  Deride.]  1.  The  act  of  deriding,  or  the 
state  of  being  derided ;  mockery  ;  scornful  or  contemp- 
tuous treatment  which  holds  one  up  to  ridicule. 

He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  ;  the  Lord  shall 
have  them  in  derision.  Bs.  ii.  4. 

Satan  beheld  their  plight. 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  called.         Milton. 

2.  An  object  of  derision  or  scorn  ;  a  laughing-stock. 

I  was''a  derision  to  aU  my  people.       Zam.  iii.  14. 

Syn.  —  Scorn ;  mockery ;  contempt ;  insult ;  ridicule. 

De-rl'slve  (de-ri'siv),  a.  Expressing,  serving  for,  or 
characterized  by,  derision.     "  Derisive  taunts."    Pope. 

—  De-rl'slve-ly,  adv.  — De-rl'slve-ness,  n. 

De-ri'so-ry  (-s6-ry),  a.  [L.  derisorius:  cf.  F.  diri- 
soire.']     Derisive;  mocking.  Shaftesbury, 

De-rlv'a-We  (de-nv'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Derive.]  That 
can  be  derived  ;  obtainable  by  transmission  ;  capable  of 
being  known  by  inference,  as  from  premises  or  data; 
capable  of  being  traced,  as  from  a  radical ;  as,  income  ia 
derivable  from  various  sources. 

All  honor  derivable  upon  me.  South. 

The  exquisite  pleasure  derivable  from  the  true  and  beautiful 

relations  of  domestic  life.  H.  6.  BelL 

The  argument  derivable  from  the  doxologies.    J.  H.  Newman. 

De-riv'a-My,  adv.    By  derivation. 

De-riv'al  (de-riv'af>,  n.    Derivation.     [J2.] 

The  derival  of  e  from  a.  Eark. 

Der'1-vate  (dSr'i-vSt),  a.  [L.  derivatus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
rivare.  See  Derive.]  Derived ;  derivative.  [J?.]  M. 
Taylor,  —n.    A  thing  derived ;  a  derivative.     [jKJ 

Der'i-vate  (-vat),  v.  t.    To  derive.     [06s.]      Suloet. 

Der'l-va'tlon  (-va'shiln),  n.  [L.  derivatio :  cf.  F. 
derivation.  See  Derive.]  1.  A  leading  or  drawing  off 
of  water  from  a  stream  or  source.     [06s.]        T.  Burnet. 

2.  The  act  of  receiving  anything  from  a  source ;  the 
act  of  procuring  an  effect  from  a  cause,  means,  or  condi- 
tion, as  profits  from  capital,  conclusions  or  opinions 
from  evidence. 

As  touching  traditional  communication,  ...  I  do  not  doubt 
but  many  of  those  truths  have  had  the  help  of  that  derivation. 

Sir  U.  Hale. 

3.  The  act  of  tracing  origin  or  descent,  as  in  gram- 
mar or  genealogy ;  as,  the  derivation  of  a  word  from  an 
Aryan  root. 

4.  The  state  or  method  of  being  derived ;  the  relation 
of  origin  when  established  or  asserted. 

5.  That  from  which  a  thing  is  derived. 

6.  That  which  is  derived ;  a  derivative  ;  a  deduction. 
From  the  Euphrates  into  an  artificial  derivation  of  that  river. 

Gihhon. 

7.  {Math.)  The  operation  of  deducing  one  function 
from  another  according  to  some  fixed  law,  called  the 
law  of  derivation,  as  the  operation  of  differentiation  or 
of  Integration. 

8.  (Med.)  A  drawing  of  humors  or  fluids  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another,  to  relieve  or  lessen  a  mor- 
bid process. 

Der'1-va'tlon-al  (dSrl-va'shiin-al),  a.  Relating  to  der- 
ivation. Earle. 

De-rlv'a-tlve  (de-rlv'A^tiv),  a.  [L.  derivativus :  cf. 
F.  dSrivatif.}  Obtained  by  derivation ;  derived  ;  not  rad- 
ical, original,  or  fundamental ;  originating,  deduced,  or 
formed  from  something  else  ;  secondary ;  as,  a  deriva- 
tive conveyance  ;  a  derivative  word. 

Derivative  circulation,  a  modification  of  the  circulation 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  body,  in  which  the  arteries 
empty  directly  into  the  veins  without  the  interposition 
of  capUlaries.  Flint. 

— De-riv'a-tive-ly,  adv.  —  De-riv'a-tive-ness,  n. 

De-riv'a-tive,  n.  1.  That  which  is  derived  ;  anything 
obtained  or  deduced  from  another. 

2.  {Gtram.)  A  word  formed  from  another  word,  by  a 
prefix  or  suffix,  an  internal  modification,  or  some  other 
change  ;  a  word  which  takes  its  origin  from  a  root. 

3.  {Mus.)  A  chord,  not  fundamental,  but  obtained 
from  another  by  inversion ;  or,  vice  versa,  a  ground  tone 
or  root  implied  in  its  harmonics  in  an  actual  chord. 

4.  {3 fed.)  An  agent  which  is  adapted  to  produce  a  der- 
ivation (in  the  medical  sense). 

6.  {Math.)  A  derived  function;  a  fimction  obtained 
from  a  given  function  by  a  certain  algebraic  process. 

Igg'"'  Except  in  the  mode  of  derivation  tlie  derivative  is 
the  same  as  the  differential  coefficient.  See  Differential 
coefficient,  under  Diffeeential. 

6.  {Chem.)  A  substance  so  related  to  another  sub- 
stance by  modification  or  partial  substitution  as  to  be  re- 
garded as  derived  from  it ;  thus,  the  amido  compounds 
are  derivatives  of  ammonia,  and  the  hydrocarbons  are 
derivatives  of  methane,  benzene,  etc. 

De-rlve'  (de-rlv'),  ■;;.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DEEivaD 
(-rivd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deriving.]  [F.  dSriver,  L.  de- 
rivare  ;  de  ^  rivus  Btiemn,  hrook.  See  Rn'-iL.]  1.  To 
turn  the  course  of,  as  water ;  to  divert  and  distribute 
into  subordinate  channels ;  to  diffuse  ;  to  communicate ; 
to  transmit ;  —  followed  by  to,  into,  on,  upon.     [06s.] 

For  fear  it  [water]  choke  up  the  pits  .  .  .  tliey  [the  workmen] 

derive  it  by  other  drains.  Jloliana. 

Her  due  loves  derived  to  that  vile  witch's  share.    Sjiemer. 

Derived  to  us  by  tradition  from  Adam  to  Noah.    Jer.  Tat/lor. 

2.  To  receive,  as  from  a  source  or  origin  ;  to  obtain  by 
descent  or  by  transmission  ;  to  draw ;  to  deduce  ;  — fol- 
lowed by /»'om. 
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3.  To  trace  the  origin,  descent,  or  derivation  of;  to 
recognize  transmission  of ;  as,  he  derives  tiiis  word  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon. 

From  these  two  causes  ...  an  ancient  set  of  physicianB  de- 
rived all  diseases.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  (Chem.)  To  obtain  one  substance  from  another  by 
actual  or  theoretical  substitution ;  as,  to  derive  an  or- 
ganic acid  from  its  corresponding  hydrocarbon. 

Syn.  —  To  trace ;  deduce ;  infer. 
De-rive'  {de-riv'),D.  i.    To  flow;  to  have  origin;  to 
descend ;  to  proceed  ;  to  be  deduced.  Shak. 

Power  from  heaven 
DeHves,  and  monarchs  rule  by  gods  appointed.    Prior. 
De-rive'ment  (-ment),  n.    That  which  is  derived ;  de- 
duction ;  inference.     [Ofo.] 

I  offer  these  derivements  from  these  subjects.     W.  Montagu. 
De-rlv'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  derives. 

Dark  (derk),  a.    Dark.     [Ofo.]  Chaucer. 

-derm  (-derm).  [See  Dekm,  n7]  A  suflSx  or  terminal 
formative,  much  used  in  anatomical  terms,  and  signify- 
ing skin,  integument,  covering;  as,  blastoderm,  ecto- 
derm, etc. 

Derm  (derm),  n.  [6r.  Sepfj.a,  -am,  skin,  fr.  Sepeiv  to 
skin,  flay ;  cf .  F.  derme.  See  Teas,  v.  i.]  1.  The  integ- 
ument of  an  animal ;  the  skin. 

2.  {Anat.)  See  Dermis. 

II  Der'ma  (der'ma),  re.  [NL.  See  Derm.]  (Anat.) 
See  Debmis. 

Derm'al  (der'mal),  a.  [From  Deem.]  1.  Pertaining 
to  the  integument  or  skin  of  animals ;  dermic ;  as,  the 
dermal  secretions. 

2.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  dermis  or  true  skin. 

Ij^Der-map'te-ra  (der-mSp'te-ra),  re.,  Der-map'ter-an 

(-ter-an),  re.     {Zodl.)  See  Deemopteba,  Debmopteban. 

Der-mat'ic  (der-mSt'Ik),     )  a.     [Gr.    Sep^iariKos,  5ep- 

Der'ma-tlne  (der'mA-tIn), )  iJ.dnvo%,  it.  Sep/ia  skin.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  skin. 

Der'ma-ti'tlS  (der'ma-tl'tls),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  6r.  5ep/xa, 
-aros,  skin  +  -rtis.]     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  skin. 

Der-mat'0-gen  (der-mSt'o-jgn  or  der'ma-to-jen),  re. 
[Gr.  Sepixa,  -aros,  skin  +  -(/ere.]  (Bot.)  Nascent  epider- 
mis, or  external  cuticle  of  plants  in  a  forming  condition. 

Der-ma-tOg'ra-phy  (der'ma-tSg'ra-f^^),  n.  [Gr.  Sepfjia, 
HiTos,  skin  +  -graphy.']  An  anatomical  description  of, 
or  treatise  on,  the  skin. 

Der'ma-toid  (der'ma-toid),  a.  [Gr.  Se'p^ia,  -aros,  skin 
-\- -Old :  ci.  F.  dermatoide.  Cf.  Dermoid.]  Resembling 
^n ;  skinlike. 

Der'ma-tol'o-glst  (-t(51'6-jist),  re.  One  who  discourses 
on  the  skin  and  its  diseases  ;  one  versed  in  dermatology. 

Der'ma-tOl'0-gy  (-j^),  re.  [Gr.  6ep;u,a,  -arcs,  skin  -|- 
-logy :  cf.  F.  dermatologie.'\  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  skin,  its  structure,  functions,  and  diseases. 

Der'ma-tO-path'lC  (der'ma-to-p5th'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Se'p- 
jia,  -aros,  skin  -|-  iriBoi  suifering.]  (Med.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  skin  diseases,  or  their  cure. 

Der-mat'0-phyte  (der-mSt'o-fit  or  der'ma-to-fit),  n. 
[Gr.  SepiJia,  -aros,  skin  -j-  <I>vt6u  plant.]  {Med.)  A  vege- 
table parasite,  infesting  the  skin. 

II  Der-mes'tes  (der-mSs'tez),^  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Sep- 
luiaH)^ ;  Sdpfia  skin  -\-  root  of  sctOUlv 
to  eat.]  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  coleopter- 
ous insects,  the  larvae  of  which  feed 
upon  animal  substances.  They  are 
very  destructive  to  dried  meats, 
skins,  woolens,  and  furs.  The  most 
common  species  is  D.  lardarius, 
known  as  the  bacon  beetle. 

Der-mes'tOid  (-toid),  a.  \_Dermes- 
tes  -\-  -oid.']  {Zodl.)  Pertaining  to  or 
resembling  the  genus  Dermestes. 

The  carpet  beetle,  called  the  buffalo 
moth,  is  a  aermestoid  beetle. 

Pop.  Set.  31onthly. 

Der'mlc  (der'mik),  a.  1.  Relating  Dermestes  (Z>.  lar- 
to  the  derm  or  skin.  darj^s);. adult 

2.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  der 
mis;  dermal. 

Underneath  each  nail  the  deep  or  dermic  layer  of  the  integu- 
ment is  peculiarly  modified.  Huxley. 

Dermic  remedies  {Med.),  such  as  act  through  the  skin. 

II  Der'mis  (-mis),  re.  [NL.  SeeDEBM.]  {Anat.)Th.e 
deep  sensitive  layer  of  the  skin  beneath  the  scarfskin  or 
epidermis ;  —  called  also  true  skin,  derm,  derma,  corium, 
cutis,  and  enderon.     See  Skin,  and  Illust.  in  Appendix. 

II  Der'mo-bran'chl-a'ta  (der'm6-brSn'kT-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]   (Zool.)  A  group 
of  nudibranch  mollusks 
without  special  gills. 

Der'mo-bran'chl-ato 

(-brSn'ki-at),  a.  [Derm  _  _ 

-t-  branchiate.']  (Zodl.)  One  of  the  Dermobranchiata  (BZy- 
Having  the  skin  modi-  «eiia  cafuZiw)  of  the  New  England 
fied  to  serve  as  a  giU.  coast,    x  3 

Der'mo-haB'mal  (-he'mal),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  in  relation  with,  both  dermal  and  haemal  structures  ; 
as,  the  dermohsemal  spines  or  ventral  fin  rays  of  fishes. 

Der'mold  (der'moid),  a.  [Derm  -f  -oid:  cf.  F.  der- 
mo'ide.~\    Same  as  Dekmatoid. 

Dermoid  cyst  {Med.),  a  cyst  containing  skin,  or  struc- 
tures connected  with  the  skin,  such  as  hair. 

Der'mo-neu'ral  (der'mo-nij'ral),  a.  (Anal.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  in  relation  with,  both  dermal  and  neural  struc- 
tures ;  as,  the  dermoneural  spines  or  dorsal  fin  rays  of 
fishes.  Owen. 

Der'mo-patb'lc  (-pSthlk),  a.   (Med.)  Dermatopathic. 

Der'mo-phyte  (der'mo-fit),  re.     A  dermatophyte. 

II  Der-mop'te-ra  (der-mSp'te-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Sep^ia  skin  4" 'TTcpof  wing.]  1.  (Zodl.)  The  division  of 
insects  which  includes  the  earwigs  (Forficulidse). 

2.  (Zodl.)  A  group  of  lemuroid  mammals  having  a 
parachutelike  web  of  skin  between  the  fore  and  hind 


beetle  and  larva, 
slightly  enlarged. 


legs,  of  which  the  colugo  (Galeopithecut)  is  the  type. 
See  CoLUGO. 

3.  (Zodl.)    An  order  of  Mammalia ;  the  Cheiroptera. 

[Written  also  Dermapiera,  and  Dermatoplera.~\ 

Der-mop'ter-an  (der-mop'ter-an),  re.  (ZodL)  An  in- 
sect which  has  the  anterior  pair  of  wings  coriaceous,  and 
does  not  use  them  in  flight,  as  the  earwig. 

II  Der-mop'te-rl  (-te-ri),  re.  pi.     [NL.]    {Zodl.)  Same 

as  DEEMOPTERTOn. 

II  Der-mop'te-ryg'1-1  (-te-rij'I-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Bepiia  skin  \-  irrepvyiov  wing,  fin,  dim.  of  Trrepwi  wing.] 
(Zodl.)  A  group  of  fishlike  animals  including  the  Mar- 
sipobranchiata  and  Leptocardia. 

Der'mo-skel'e-ton  (der'mo-skSl'e-tun),  n.  [Derm  -f 
skeleton.]   {A7iat.)    See  Exoskeleton. 

II  Der'mos-tO'sls  (der'mos-to'sTs),  re  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
Sepfia  skin  -|-  oiTTeov  bone.]  (Physiol.)  Ossification  of 
the  dermis. 

Dam  (dern),  re.  [Etymol.  imcertain.]  A  gatepost  or 
doorpost.     [Local  Eng.]  C.  Kingsley. 

Dam,  a.  [See  Deabn,  a.]  1.  Hidden ;  concealed ; 
secret.     [Obs.']    "  Ye  must  be  full  derre."  Chaucer. 

2.  Solitary ;  sad.     [Obs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Derne  (dem),  v.  t.  &  i.  [AS.  dyman  to  hide.  See 
Dern,  a.,  Deaen,  a.]    To  liide;  to  skulk.     [Scot.'] 

He  at  length  escaped  them  by  deming  himself  in  a  fox- 
earth.  H.  Miller. 

Dern'fol  (-ful),  a.  Secret ;  hence,  lonely  ;  sad  ; 
mournful.     [Ote.]     "Z>erre/«i  noise."  Spenser, 

II  Dar'niar'  (dar'nya'  or  der'ni-er),  a.  [F.,  from  OF. 
darrein,  derrain.    See  Daebein.]    Last ;  final. 

Dernier  ressort  (re'sSrO  [F.],  last  resort  or  expedient. 

Dem'ly  (dernlj),  adv.  Secretly ;  grievously ;  mourn- 
fully.    [Obs."]  Spenser. 

Dar'O-gant  (dSr'o-gant),  a.  [L.  derogans,  p.  pr.] 
Derogatory.    [J?.]  T.  Adams. 

Der'0-gate  (dSr'o-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Deeogated 
(-ga'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Derogating  (-ga'ttng).]  [L. 
derogatus,  p.  p.  of  derogare  to  derogate  ;  de  -\-  rogare  to 
ask,  to  ask  the  people  about  a  law.     See  Rogation.] 

1.  To  annul  in  part ;  to  repeal  partly ;  to  restrict ;  to 
Umit  the  action  of ;  —  said  of  a  law. 

By  several  contrary  customs, . . .  many  of  the  civil  and  canon 
laws  are  controlled  and  derogated.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  To  lessen ;  to  detract  from ;  to  disparage ;  to  de- 
preciate ; — said  of  a  person  or  thing.     [E.] 

Anything  .  .  .  that  should  derogate,  minish,  or  hurt  his  glory 
and  his  name.  Sir  T.  More. 

Der'0-gate,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  away;  to  detract;  to 
withdraw  ;  — usually  with/rOTre. 

If  we  did  derogate  from  them  whom  their  industry  hath  made 
great.  Hooker. 

It  derogates  little  from  his  fortitude,  while  it  adds  infinitely 
to  the  honor  of  his  humanity.  Burke. 

2.  To  act  beneath  one's  rank,  place,  birth,  or  charac- 
ter ;  to  degenerate.     [.E.] 

You  are  a  fool  granted  ;  therefore  your  issues,  being  foolish, 
do  not  derogate.  '  Shak. 

Would  Charles  X.  derogate  from  his  ancestors  ?  Would  he 
be  the  degenerate  scion  of  that  royal  line  ?  Hazlitt. 

Der'0-gate  (-gat),  a.  [L.  derogatus,  p.  p.]  Dimin- 
ished in  value  ;  dishonored ;  degraded.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Dar'0-gata-ly,  adv.    In  a  derogatory  manner. 

Dar'O-ga'tion  (der'6-ga'shun),  re.  [L.  derogatio:  cf. 
F.  derogation.]  1.  The  act  of  derogating,  partly  repeal- 
ing, or  lessening  in  value  ;  disparagement ;  detraction ; 
depreciation;  — followed  by  of,  from,  or  to. 

1  hope  it  is  no  derogation  to  the  Christian  rehgion.    Locke. 

He  counted  it  no  derogation  of  his  manhood  to  be  seen  to 
weep.  -f.  W.  Robertsmu 

2.  {Stock  Exch.)  -An  alteration  of,  or  subtraction 
from,  a  contract  for  a  sale  of  stocks. 

De-rog'a-tive  (de-rSg'a-tt v),  a.  Derogatory.  —  De- 
rog'a-tive-ly,  adv.     [R.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Der'o-ga'tor  (dgr'S-ga/ter),  re.  [L.]  A  detractor. 

De-rog'a-tO-rl-ly  (de-rog'a^to-rl-lj^),  adv.  In  a  derog- 
atory manner ;  disparagingly.  Aubrey. 

De-rog'a-tO-rl-ness,  re.    Quality  of  being  derogatory. 

Da-rog'a-tO-ry  (-tS-rJr),  a.  Tending  to  derogate,  or 
lessen  in  value ;  expressing  derogation ;  detracting ;  in- 
jurious ;  —  with /rom,  to,  or  unto. 

Acts  of  Parliament  derogatory  from  the  power  of  subsequent 
Parliaments  bind  not.  Blackstone. 

His  language  was  severely  censured  by  some  of  his  brother 
peers  as  derogatory  to  their  order.  Macaulay. 

Derogatory  clause  In  a  testament  {Law),  a  sentence  of 
secret  character  inserted  by  tbe  testator  alone,  of  which 
he  reserves  the  knowledge  to  himself,  with  a  condition 
that  no  will  he  may  make  thereafter  shall  be  valid,  unless 
this  clause  is  inserted  word  for  word  ;  —  a  precaution  to 
guard  against  later  wills  extorted  by  violence,  or  obtained 
by  suggestion. 

II  Dar'0-tre'ma-ta  (dgr'o-tre'ma-ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Se'po5  skin  -}-  Tp-^/xa,  Tp);/iaT05,  hole.]  (Zodl.)  The 
tribe  of  aquatic  Amphibia  which  includes  Amphiuma, 
Menopoma,  etc.  They  have  permanent  gill  openings, 
but  no  external  gUls ;  —  called  also  Cryptobranchiata. 
[Written  also  Derotrema.] 

Der're  (dSr're),  a.    Dearer.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Der'rick  (dSr'rik),  re.    [Orig.,  a  gaUows,  from  a  hang- 
man  named   Derrick.     The    name    is    of 
Dutch  origin  ;  D.  Diederik,  Dierryh,  prop, 
meaning,  chief  of    the   people  ;    cf.   AS. 
peSdric,  E.  Theodoric,  G.  Dietrich.    See  W, 
Dutch,  and  Rich.]    A  mast,  spar,  or  tall  '^ ' 
frame,  supported  at  the  top  by  stays  or 
guys,  with  suitable  tackle  for  hoisting  heavy 
weights,  as  stones  in  building. 

Derrick  crane,  a  combination  of  the  der- 
rick and  the  crane,  having  facility  for  hoist- 
ing and  also  for  swinging  the  load  horizon- 

*^5.^'    -.  ..^     .  ..  Derrick  Crane. 

Der'rlllg,  a.  Danng  or  warlike.  [Obs.] 

Drad  for  his  derring  doe  and  bloody  deed.       Spenser. 


Der'rin-ger  (dSr'rIn-jer),  n.     [From  the  American 

inventor.]  A  kind  of  short-barreled  pocket  pistol,  of 
very  large  caliber,  often  carrying  a  half-ounce  ball. 

Derth  (derth),  re.   Dearth ;  scarcity.   [Obs.]    Spenser. 

II  Der'tro-the'ca  (der'tro-the'ka),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Se^Tpov  beak  -|-  fl^/oj  box,  case.]  (Zodl.)  The  homy  cov- 
ering of  the  end  of  the  bill  of  birds. 

Der'vlsh  (der'vlsh), )  re.  [Per.  derwesch,  fr.  OPer.  de- 

Der'vise  (der'vis),     }    rew  to  beg,  ask  alms :  cf.  P. 

Der'vls  (der'vis),  )  derviche.]  A  Turkish  or  Per- 
sian monk,  especially  one  who  professes  extreme  pov- 
erty and  leads  an  austere  life. 

Der'wortll  (der'werth),  a.  [AS.  deSrwurpe,  lit.,  dear- 
worth.]    Precious.     [Obs.]  Piers  Plowman. 

Des'cant  (des'kSnt),  re.  [OF.  descant,  deschant,  F.  di- 
chant,  discant,XJ-i.  discantus,  fr.  L.  dis  -j-  care^ui  singing, 
melody,  f  r.  canere  to  sing.  See  Chant,  and  cf .  Descant, 
V.  i.,  DiscANT.]  1.  (Mus.)  (a)  Originally,  a  double  song ; 
a  melody  or  counterpoint  sung  above  the  plain  song  of 
the  tenor ;  a  variation  of  an  air  ;  a  variation  by  orna- 
ment of  the  main  subject  or  plain  song,  (b)  The  upper 
voice  in  part  music,  (c)  The  canto,  cantus,  or  soprano 
voice  ;  the  treble.  Grove. 

Twenty  doctors  expound  one  text  twenty  ways,  as  children 
make  descant  upon  plain  song.  Tyndale. 

She  [the  nightingale]  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant 
sung.  Milton. 

^W^  The  term  has  also  been  used  synonymously  with 
counterpoint,  or  polyphony,  which  developed  out  of  the 
French  dechant,  of  the  12th  century. 

2.  A  discourse  formed  on  its  theme,  like  variations  on 
a  musical  air ;  a  comment  or  comments. 

Upon  that  simplest  of  themes  how  magnificent  a  descant ! 

De  Quincey. 

Des-cant'  (dSs-kSnf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Descanted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Descanting.]  [From  descant,  n. ;  or 
directly  fr.  OF.  descanter,  deschanter ;  L.  dis-  -\-  cantare 
to  sing.]     1.  To  sing  a  variation  or  accompaniment. 

2.  To  comment  freely  ;  to  discourse  with  fullness  and 
particularity ;  to  discourse  at  large. 

A  virtuous  man  should  be  pleased  to  find  people  descanting  oa 
his  actions.  Addison. 

Des-cant'er  (dSs-cSnfer),  re.    One  who  descants. 

Da-scand'  (de-sSnd'),  V.  i.  [imp.&p.  p.  Descended; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Descendino.]  [F.  descendre,  L.  descen- 
dere,  descensum  ;  de  -\-  scandere  to  climb.    See  Scan.] 

1.  To  pass  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place ;  to  move 
downwards ;  to  come  or  go  down  in  any  way,  as  by  fall- 
ing, flowing,  walking,  etc. ;  to  plunge  ;  to  fall ;  to  incline 
downward;  —  the  opposite  of  ascend. 

The  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came.    Matt.  vii.  25. 
We  will  here  descend  to  matters  of  later  date.       Fuller. 

2.  To  enter  mentally  ;  to  retire.     [Poetic] 

[He]  with  holiest  meditations  fed, 
Into  himself  descended.  MUton, 

3.  To  make  an  attack,  or  incursion,  as  if  from  a  van- 
tage ground ;  to  come  suddenly  and  with  violence ;  — 
with  ore  or  upon. 

And  on  the  suitors  let  thy  wrath  descend.  Pope. 

4.  To  come  down  to  a  lower,  less  fortunate,  humbler, 
less  virtuous,  or  worse,  state  or  station ;  to  lower  or 
abase  one's  self ;  as,  he  descended  from  his  high  estate. 

5.  To  pass  from  the  more  general  or  important  to  the 
particular  or  less  important  matters  to  be  considered. 

6.  To  come  down,  as  from  a  source,  original,  or  stock ; 
to  be  derived ;  to  proceed  by  generation  or  by  transmis- 
sion ;  to  fall  or  pass  by  inheritance  ;  as,  the  beggar  may 
descend  from  a  prince ;  a  crown  descends  to  the  heir, 

7.  (Aslron.)  To  move  toward  the  south,  or  to  the 
southward. 

8.  (Mus.)  To  fall  in  pitch ;  to  pass  from  a  higher  to  a 
lower  tone. 

De-scend',  v.  t.  To  go  down  upon  or  along ;  to  pass 
from  a  higher  to  a  lower  part  of  ;  as,  they  descended  the 
river  in  boats ;  to  descend  a  ladder. 

But  never  tears  his  cheek  descended.  Byron. 

De-scend'ant  (de-s5nd'ant),  a.  [F.  descendant,  p.  pr. 
of  descendre.    Cf.  Descendent.]    Descendent. 

De-scand'ant,  re.  One  who  descends,  as  offspring,  how- 
ever remotely ;  —  correlative  to  ancestor  or  ascendant. 

Our  first  parents  and  their  descendants.  Hale. 

The  descendant  of  so  many  kings  and  emperors.    Burke. 

De-scand'ent  (-ent),  a.    [L.  descendens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 

of  descendere.  Cf.  Descendant.]    Descending  ;  falling ; 

proceeding  from  an  ancestor  or  source. 

More  than  mortal  grace 
Speaks  thee  descendent  of  ethereal  race.  Pope. 

De-scand'er  (de-sSnd'er),  re.    One  who  descends. 

De-Scend'i-bU'1-ty  (-i-bill-tj^),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  descendible ;  capability  of  being  transmitted  from 
ancestors ;  as,  the  descendibility  of  an  estate. 

Da-SCend'thle  (de-send'i-b'l),  a.  1.  Admitting  de- 
scent ;  capable  of  being  descended. 

2.  That  may  descend  from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir. 
"  A  descendible  estate."  Sir  W.  Jones, 

Da-scend'ing,  a,.  Of  or  pertaining  to  descent ;  mov- 
ing downwards. 

Descending  constellations  or  signs  {Astron.),  those  through 
which  the  planets  descend  toward  the  south.  —  Descending 
node  {Astron.),  that  point  in  a  planet's  orbit  where  it  in- 
tersects the  ecliptic  in  passing  southward.  —  Descending 
series  (Math.),  a  series  in  which  each  term  is  numerically 
smaller  than  the  preceding  one  ;  also,  a  series  arranged 
according  to  descending  powers  of  a  quantity, 

De-scand'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  descending  manner. 

De-scen'sion  (de-sSn'shiin),  re.  [OF.  descension,  L. 
descensio.  See  Descent.]  The  act  of  going  downward ; 
descent ;  falling  or  sinking ;  declension ;  degradation. 

Oblique  descension  (Astron.),  the  degree  or  arc  of  the 
equator  which  descends,  with  a  celestial  object,  below 
the  horizon  of  an  oblique  sphere.  [Obs.]  —  Bight  deacen- 
Blon,  the  degree  or  arc  of  the  equator  which  descends 
below  the  horizon  of  a  right  sphere  at  the  same  time 
with  the  object.    [Obs.] 
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De-scen'ston-al  (de-sSn'shun-al),  a.  Pertaining  to 
desceusion.  Johnson. 

De-scen'slve  (-sTv),  a.  Tending  to  descend  ;  tending 
downwards;  descending.  Smart. 

De-scen'so-ry  (-so-rj^),  n.  [NL.  descensorium :  cf . 
OE.descensoire.  See  Descend.]  A  vessel  used  in  alchemy 
to  extract  oils.  Chaucer. 

De-scent'  (de-s5nt'),  n.  [F,  descente,  fr.  descendre  ; 
like  vente,  from  vendre.  See  Descend.]  1.  The  act  of 
descending,  or  passing  downward ;  change  of  place  from 
higher  to  lower. 

2.  Incursion ;  sudden  attack ;  especially,  hostile  inva- 
Bion  from  sea ;  —  often  followed  by  upon  or  on;  as,  to 
make  a  descent  upon  the  enemy. 

The  United  Provinces  .  ,  .  ordered  public  prayer  to  God, 
when  they  feared  that  the  French  and  English  fleets  would 
make  a  descent  upon  their  coasts.  Jortin. 

3.  Progress  downward,  as  in  station,  virtue,  and  the 
like,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  state,  from  the  more  to 
the  less  important,  from  the  better  to  the  worse,  etc. 

4.  Derivation,  as  from  an  ancestor;  procedure  by 
generation  ;  lineage  ;  birth  ;  extraction.  Dryden. 

5.  {Law)  Transmission  of  an  estate  by  inheritance, 
usually,  but  not  necessarily,  in  the  descending  line ;  title 
to  inherit  an  estate  by  reason  of  consanguinity.     Abbott. 

6.  Inclination  downward  ;  a  descending  way ;  inclined 
or  sloping  surface ;  declivity ;  slope ;  as,  a  steep  descent. 

7.  That  which  is  descended  ;  descendants  ;  issue. 

If  care  of  our  descent  perplex  us  most, 

"Which  must  be  born  to  certain  woe.  3fiUon. 

8.  A  step  or  remove  downward  in  any  scale  of  grada- 
tion ;  a  degree  in  the  scale  of  genealogy  ;  a  generation. 

Wo  man  living  is  a  thousand  descents  removed  from  Adam 
himself.  Hooker. 

9.  Lowest  place ;  extreme  downward  place.     [J?.] 

And  from  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head. 

To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot.  Shak. 

10.  {Mus. )  A  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  tone. 

Syn.  —  Declivity ;  slope ;  degradation ;  extraction  ; 
lineage  ;  assault ;  invasion  ;  attack. 

De-scrlb'a-ble  (de-skrlb'a-b'l),  a.  That  can  be  de- 
scribed ;.  capable  of  description. 

De-scrlbe'  (de-skrib'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Described 
(-skribd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Describing.]  [L.  desa-ibere, 
descriptum  ;  de  -f-  scribere  to  write  :  cf .  OE.  descriven, 
OF.  descrivre,  F.  decrire.    See  Scribe,  and  cf.  Descry.] 

1.  To  represent  by  drawing ;  to  draw  a  plan  of ;  to 
delineate  ;  to  trace  or  mark  out ;  as,  to  describe  a  circle 
by  the  compasses ;  a  torch  waved  about  the  head  in  such 
a  way  as  to  describe  a  circle. 

2.  To  represent  by  words  written  or  spoken ;  to  give 
an  account  of ;  to  make  known  to  others  by  words  or 
signs ;  as,  the  geographer  describes  countries  and  cities. 

3.  To  distribute  into  parts,  groups,  or  classes ;  to 
mark  off ;  to  class.     [06i.] 

Passed  through  the  land,  and  described  it  by  cities  into  seven 
parts  in  a  book.  Josti.  xviii.  9. 

Syn.  —  To  set  forth  ;  represent ;  delineate  ;  relate ;  re- 
count ;  narrate  ;  express ;  explain ;  depict ;  portray ; 
characterize. 

De-SCrlbe',  v.  i.  To  use  the  faculty  of  describing  ;  to 
give  a  description  ;  as,  Milton  describes  with  uncom- 
mon force  and  beauty. 

De-scrib'ent  (-ent),  n.  [L.  describens,  p.  pr.  of  de- 
scribere.']    {Geom.)  Same  as  Generatrix. 

De-SCrib'er  (-er),  n^    One  who  describes. 

De-sCTl'er  (de-skn'er),  n.    One  who  descries. 

De-scrip'tion  (de-skrip'shiin),  n.  [F.  description,  L. 
descriptio.  See  Describe.]  1.  The  act  of  describing ;  a 
delineation  by  marks  or  signs. 

2.  A  sketch  or  account  of  anything  in  words  ;  a  por- 
tiaiture  or  representation  in  language ;  an  enumeration 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  thing  or  species. 

Milton  has  fine  descriptions  of  morning.    D.  Webster. 

3.  A  class  to  which  a  certain  representation  is  applica- 
ble ;  kind ;  sort. 

A  difference  .  .  .  between  them  and  another  description  of 

pubUc  creditors.  A.  Bamillon. 

The  plates  were  all  of  the  meanest  description.    Jfacaulai/. 

Syn.  —  Account ;  definition ;  recital ;  relation ;  detail ; 
narrative  ;  narration :  explanation ;  delineation ;  repre- 
sentation ;  kind ;  sore.    See  Definition. 

De-scrlp'tlve  (de-skrip'ti  v),  a.  [L.  descriptivus  :  cf . 
F.  descriptif-l  Tending  to  describe  ;  having  the  quality 
of  representing ;  containing  description  ;  as,  a  descriptive 
figure  ;  a  descriptive  phrase ;  a  descriptive  narration ;  a 
story  descriptive  of  the  age. 

Descriptive  anatomy,  that  part  of  anatomy  which  treats 
of  the  forms  and  relations  of  parts,  but  not  of  their  tex- 
tures. —  Descriptive  geometry,  that  branch  of  geometry 
which  treats  of  the  graphic  solution  of  problems  involv- 
ing three  dimensions,  by  means  of  projections  upon 
auxiliary  planes.    Davies  &  Peck  {Math.  Met.). 

—  De-scrlp'tlve-ly,  adw.  —  De-scrlp'tive-ness,  n. 

De-scrlve'  (de-skriv'),  V.  t.  [OF.  descrivre.  See  De- 
scribe.]   To  describe.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

De-scry'  (de-skri'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Descried 
(-skrid')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Descrying.]  [OE.  descrien, 
discrien,  to  espy,  prob.  from  the  proclaiming  of  what 
was  espied,  fr.  OP.  descrier  to  proclaim,  cry  down,  de- 
cry, F.  decrier.  The  word  was  confused  somewhat  with 
OE.  descriven,  E.  describe,  OF.  descrivre,  from  L.  de- 
scribere.  See  Decry.]  1.  To  spy  out  or  discover  by  the 
eye,  as  objects  distant  or  obscure;  to  espy;  to  recog- 
nize ;  to  discern  ;  to  discover. 

And  the  house  of  Joseph  sent  to  descry  Bethel.    Judg.  i.  23. 
Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone  ...  to  descry 
The  strength  o'  the  enemy.  Shak. 

And  now  their  way  to  earth  they  had  descried.    Milton. 

2.  To  discover ;  to  disclose ;  to  reveal.     [JB.] 

His  purple  robe  he  had  thrown  aside,  lest  it  should  descnj 
•">"•  Milton. 

Syn.  — To  see;  behold;  espy;  discover;  discern. 


De-scry'  (de-skrl'),  n.  Discovery  or  view,  as  of  an 
army  seen  at  a  distance.     [Obs.'] 

Near,  and  on  speedy  foot ;  the  main  descry 

Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.  Shak. 

Des'e-cate  (dgs'e-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  desecare  to  cut  ofif.] 
To  cut,  as  with  a  scythe ;  to  mow.     [Obs.'] 

Des'e-crate  (-krat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Desecrated 
(-kra'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Desecrating  (-kra'tlng).] 
[L.  desecratus,  p.  p.  of  desecrare  (also  desacrare)  to 
consecrate,  dedicate ;  but  taken  in  the  sense  of  to  divest 
of  a  sacred  character ;  de  -{-  sacrare  to  consecrate,  fr. 
sacer  sacred.  See  Sacred.]  To  divest  of  a  sacred  char- 
acter or  office  ;  to  divert  from  a  sacred  purpose  ;  to  vio- 
late the  sanctity  of ;  to  profane  ;  to  put  to  an  unworthy 
use  ;  —  the  opposite  of  consecrate. 

The  ^Russian]  clergy  can  not  suffer  corporal  punishment 
without  being  previously  desecrated.  W.  Tooke. 

The  founders  of  monasteries  imprecated  evil  on  those  who 
should  desecrate  their  donations.  Salmon. 

Des'e-cra'ter  (-kra'ter),  n.  One  who  desecrates ;  a 
profaner.  Harper's  Mag. 

Des'e-cra'tlon  (-kra'shun),  n.  The  act  of  desecrating ; 
profanation  ;  condition  of  anything  desecrated. 

Des'e-cra'tor  (des'e-kra'ter),  n.  One  who  desecrates. 
"  Desecrators  of  the  church."  Morley. 

De-seg'men-ta'tion  (de-sgg'mSn-ta'shiSn),  n.  (Anat.) 
The  loss  or  obliteration  of  division  into  segments  ;  as,  a 
desegmentation  of  the  body. 

De-sert'  (de-zerf),  n.  [OF.  deserte,  desserte,  merit, 
recompense,  fr.  deservir,  desservir,  to  merit.  See  De- 
serve.] That  which  is  deserved ;  the  reward  or  the 
punishment  justly  due  ;  claim  to  recompense,  usually  in 
a  good  sense  ;  right  to  reward  ;  merit. 

According  to  their  deserts  will  I  judge  them.    Ezek.  vu.  27. 
Andronicus,  surnnmed  Pius 
For  many  good  and  great  deserts  to  Rome.        Shak. 
His  reputation  falls  far  below  his  desert.    A.  Hamilton. 

Syn.  — Merit;  worth;  excellence;  due. 

Des'ert  (dSz'ert),  re.  [F.  desert,  L.  desertum,  from 
desertus  solitary,  desert,  pp.  of  deserere  to  desert ;  de 
-\-  serere  to  join  together.  See  Series.]  1.  A  deserted 
or  forsaken  region  ;  a  barren  tract  incapable  of  support- 
ing population,  as  the  vast  sand  plains  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica which  are  destitute  of  moisture  and  vegetation. 

A  dreary  desert  and  a  gloomy  waste.  Pope. 

2.  A  tract,  which  may  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  pop- 
ulation, but  has  been  left  unoccupied  and  uncultivated ; 
a  wilderness  ;  a  solitary  place. 

He  will  make  her  wilderness  like  Eden,  and  her  desert  like  the 
garden  of  the  Lord.  Is.  li.  3. 

Also  figuratively. 

Before  her  extended 
Dreary  and  vast  and  silent,  the  desert  of  hfe.     Longfellow. 

Des'ert,  a.  [Cf.  L.  desertus,  p.  p.  of  deserere,  and  F. 
d6sert.  See  2d  Desert.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  desert ; 
forsaken ;  without  life  or  cultivation  ;  unproductive ; 
waste  ;  barren  ;  wild ;  desolate  ;  solitary  ;  as,  they  landed 
on  a  desert  island. 

He  . . .  went  aside  privately  into  a  desert  place.    Ijuke  ix.  10. 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  Gray. 

Desert  flora  (Bot.),  the  assemblage  of  plants  growing 
naturally  in  a  desert,  or  in  a  dry  and  apparently  unpro- 
ductive place.  —  Desert  hare  (ZooL),  a  small  hare  (.Lepus 
flvaticus,  var.  Arizonx)  inhabiting  the  deserts  of  the 
estern  United  States.  —  Desert  mouse  (Zool.),  an  Ameri- 
can mouse  (Eesperomys  eremicus),  living  in  the  Western 
deserts. 

De-sert'  (de-zerf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deserted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deserting.]  [Cf.  L.  desertus,  p.  p.  of 
deserere  to  desert,  F.  deserter.  See  2d  Desert.]  1.  To 
leave  (especially  something  which  one  should  stay  by  and 
support) ;  to  leave  in  the  lurch ;  to  abandon  ;  to  forsake ; 
—  implying  blame,  except  sometimes  when  used  of  local- 
ities; as,  to  desert  a  friend,  a  principle,  a  cause,  one's 
country.    "  The  deserted  fortress."  Prescott. 

2.  (Mil.)  To  abandon  (the  service)  without  leave  ;  to 
forsake  in  violation  of  duty;  to  abscond  from;  as,  to 
desert  the  army ;  to  desert  one's  colors. 

De-sert',  v.  i.  To  abandon  a  service  without  leave  ;  to 
quit  military  service  without  permission,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  one's  term ;  to  abscond. 

The  soldiers  .  .  .  deserted  in  numbers.       Bancroft. 

Syn.  — To  abandon;  forsake;  leave;  relinquish;  re- 
nounce ;  quit ;  depart  from ;  abdicate.    See  Abandon. 

De-sert'er  (de-zert'er),  re.  One  who  forsakes  a  duty, 
a  cause  or  a  party,  a  friend,  or  any  one  to  whom  he  owes 
service  ;  especially,  a  soldier  or  a  seaman  who  abandons 
the  service  without  leave  ;  one  guilty  of  desertion. 

De-sert'ful  (-ful),  a-    Meritorious.   [R.']  Beau.  &  Fl. 

De-ser'tlon  (di-zer'shun),  re.  [L.  desertio :  cf .  F.  de- 
sertion.] 1.  The  act  of  deserting  or  forsaking;  aban- 
donment of  a  service,  a  cause,  a  party,  a  friend,  or  any 
post  of  duty ;  the  quitting  of  one's  duties  willfully  and 
without  right ;  esp.,  an  absconding  from  military  or  naval 
service. 

Such  a  resignation  would  have  seemed  to  his  superior  a  deser- 
tion or  a  reproach.  Bancroft. 

2.  The  state  of  being  forsaken;  desolation;  as,  the 
king  in  his  desertion. 

3.  Abandonment  by  God ;  spiritual  despondency. 

The  spiritual  agonies  of  a  soul  under  desertion.     South. 

De-sert'less  (de-zert'les),  a.     Without  desert.     [J?/| 

De-sert1ess-ly,  arf^'.  Undeservedly.  [R.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Des'ert-ness  (dez'ert-nSs),  n.     A  deserted  condition. 

[J?.]     "  The  desertness  of  the  country."  Udall. 

De-sert'rlx  (de-zert'riks),  1  n.    [L.  desertrix.]  A  fem- 

De-sert'rlce  (-zert'rTs),      (      inine  deserter.     Milton. 

De-serve'  (de-zerv'),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deserved 

(-zervd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Deserving.]     [OF.  deservir, 

desservir,  to  merit,  L.  deservire  to  serve  zealously,  be 

devoted  to ;  de  -{-  servire  to  serve.    See  Serve.]    1.  To 

earn  by  service ;  to  be  worthy  of  (something  due,  either 


good  or  evil) ;  to  merit ;  to  be  entitled  to ;  as,  the  laborer 
deserves  his  wages;  a  work  of  value  deserves  praise. 
God  exacteth  of  thee  less  than  thine  iniquity  deserveth.  Job  xi.  6. 
John  Gay  deserved  to  be  a  favorite.  Thackeray. 
Encouragement  is  not  held  out  to  things  that  deserve  repre- 
hension. Burke. 

2.  To  serve;  to  treat;  to  benefit.     [06^.] 
A  man  that  hath 
So  well  deserved  me.  Massingtr, 

De-serve'  (de-zerv'),  V.  i.  To  be  worthy  of  recom- 
pense ;  — usually  with  ill  or  with  well. 

One  man  may  merit  or  deserve  of  another.         South. 

De-serv'ed-ly  (-zerv'5d-iy),  adv.  According  to  desert 
(whether  good  or  evU)  ;  justly. 

De-serv'ed-ness,  n.    Meritoriousness. 

De-serv'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  deserves. 

De-serv'lng,  re.    Desert ;  merit. 

A  person  of  great  deservings  from  the  republic.     Sxvift. 

De-serv'lng,  a.  Meritorious ;  worthy ;  as,  a  deserv- 
ing person  or  act.  —  De-serv'ing-ly,  adv. 

Des'ha-blUe'  (daz'a-bel'),  re.  [F.  deshabille,  fr.  des- 
kabiller  to  undress;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -|-  habiller  to 
dress.  See  Habiliment,  and  cf.  Dishabille.]  An  un- 
dress ;  a  careless  toilet. 

De-slc'cant  (de-sTk'kant),  a.  [L.  desiccans,  p.  pr.  of 
desiccare.  See  Desiccate.]  Drying ;  desiccative.  —  re. 
{Med.)  A  medicine  or  application  for  drying  up  a  sore. 

Wiseman, 

Des'ic-Cate  (dSs'Tk-kat  or  de-sTk'kat ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Desiccated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Desiccating.]  [L. 
desiccatus,  p.  p.  of  desiccare  to  dry  up ;  de  -\-  siccare  to 
dry,  siccus  dry.  See  Sack  wine.]  To  dry  up;  to  de- 
prive or  exhaust  of  moisture ;  to  preserve  by  drying ;  as, 
to  desiccate  fish  or  fruit. 

Bodies  desiccated  by  heat  or  age.  Bacon. 

Des'lc-Cate,  v.  i.    To  become  dry. 

Des'lc-ca'tion  (-ka'shiSn),  re.  [Cf.  F.  dessiccation.'] 
The  act  of  desiccating,  or  the  state  of  being  desiccated. 

De-slc'ca-tlve  (de-stk'ka-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dessiccatif.'] 
Drying ;  tending  to  dry.  Ferrand.  —  re.  {Med. )  An 
application  for  drying  up  secretions. 

Des'lc-ca'tor  (des'ik-ka'ter),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
wliich,  desiccates. 

2.  ( Chem. )  A  short  glass  jar  fitted  with  an  air-tight 
cover,  and  containing  some  desiccating  agent,  as  sul- 
phuric acid  or  calcium  chloride,  above  which  is  suspended 
the  material  to  be  dried,  or  preserved  from  moisture. 

De-slc'ca-tO-ry  (de-sik'ka^t6-ry),  a.     Desiccative. 

De-sld'er-a-ble  (de-sld'er-a-b'l),  a.  Desirable.  [iJ.] 
"  Good  and  desiderable  things."  Holland. 

II  De-sid'e-ra'ta  (-e-ra'ta),  re.  pi.    See  Desideratum. 

De-sid'er-ate  (-er-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Desider- 
ated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Desiderating.]  [L.  desideratus, 
p.  p.  of  desiderate  to  desire,  miss.  See  Desire,  and  cf. 
Desideratum.]  To  desire ;  to  feel  the  want  of  ;  to  lack ; 
to  miss ;  to  want. 

Pray  have  tlxe  goodness  to  point  out  one  word  missing  that 
ought  to  have  been  there  —  please  to  insert  a  desiderated  stanza. 
You  can  not.  Prof.  Wilson. 

Men  were  beginning  ...  to  desiderate  for  them  an  actual 
abode  of  fire.  A.  W.  Ward. 

De-sld'er-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  re.  [L.  desideraiio.l  Act 
of  desiderating ;  also,  the  thing  desired.     [JJ.]    Jeffrey. 

De-sid'er-a-tive  (de-std'er-a-tiv),  a.  [L.  desidera- 
tivus.]    Denoting  desire  ;  as,  desiderative  verbs. 

De-sld'er-a-tlve,  re.    1.  An  object  of  desire. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  verb  formed  from  another  verb  by  a 
change  of  termination,  and  expressing  the  desire  of  doing 
that  which  is  indicated  by  the  primitive  verb. 

II  De-sid'e-ra'tum  (de-sTd'e-ra'tQm),  re. ;  pi.  Deside- 
rata (-ta).  [L.,  fr.  desideratus,  p.  p.  See  Desiderate.] 
Anything  desired ;  that  of  which  the  lack  is  felt ;  a  want 
generally  felt  and  acknowledged. 

De-sid'1-ose'  (de-sTd'I-os'),  )  a     [L.  desidiosvs,  fr.  de- 

De-Sld'1-OUS  (de-sid'i-fis),  )  sidia  a  sitting  idle,  fr. 
desideretos,itidL\e;de-\-sederetos,it.']  Idle;  lazy.  [Obs.] 

De-sld'1-OUS-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
desidiose,  or  indolent.     [Obs.]  N.  Bacon. 

De-slght'  (de-sif),  re.  [Pref.  de-  -\-  sight.]  An  un- 
sightly object.     [Obs.] 

De-slght'ment  (dt-sit'ment),  n.  The  act  of  making 
unsightly;  disfigurement.     [-K.] 

To  substitute  jury  masts  at  whatever  desightment  or  damage 
in  risk.  London  Times. 

De-slgn'  (de-zin'  or  -sin';  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Designed  (-zind'  or  -sind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Designing.] 
[F.  designer  to  designate,  cf.  F.  dessiner  to  draw,  dessin 
drawing,  dessein  a  plan  or  scheme ;  all,  ultimately,  from 
L.  designare  to  designate ;  de  -)-  signare  to  mark,  mark 
out,  sigmim  mark,  sign.  See  Sign,  and  cf.  Design,  re., 
Designate.]  1.  To  draw  the  preliminary  outline  or 
main  features  of ;  to  sketch  for  a  pattern  or  model ;  to 
delineate  ;  to  trace  out ;  to  draw.  Dryden. 

2.  To  mark  out  and  exhibit ;  to  designate ;  to  indicate ; 
to  show ;  to  point  out ;  to  appoint. 

We  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry.  Shak. 

Meet  me  to-morrow  where  the  master 
And  this  fraternity  shall  design.  Beau.  S(  Fl. 

3.  To  create  or  produce,  as  a  work  of  art ;  to  form  a 
plan  or  scheme  of ;  to  form  in  idea ;  to  invent ;  to  pro- 
ject ;  to  lay  out  in  the  mind  ;  as,  a  man  designs  an  essay, 
a  poem,  a  statue,  or  a  cathedral. 

4.  To  intend  or  purpose ;  —  usually  with  for  before  the 
remote  object,  but  sometimes  with  to. 

Ask  of  politicians  the  end  for  which  laws  were  originally 

designed.  Burke. 

Ht  was  designed  to  the  study  of  the  law.        Drydau 

Syn.  -To  sketch;  plan;  purpose;  intend;  propose; 
project ;  mean. 

De-slgn',  V.  i.    To  form  a  design  or  desig^ns  ;  to  plan. 

Design  for,  to  intend  to  go  to.  [Obs.]  "  From  this  city 
ahe  designed  for  Collin  [Cologne]."  Evelyn, 
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De-sign'  (de-zin'  or  -sin'),  re.    [Cf.  F.  dessein,  dessin.^ 

1.  A  preliminary  sketch  ;  an  outline  or  pattern  of  the 
main  features  of  something  to  be  executed,  as  of  a  pic- 
ture, a  building,  or  a  decoration ;  a  delmeation ;  a  plan. 

2.  A  plan  or  scheme  formed  in  the  mind  of  something 
to  be  done ;  preliminary  conception ;  idea  intended  to 
be  expressed  in  a  visible  form  or  carried  into  action  ; 
intention ;  purpose  ;  —  often  used  in  a  bad  sense  for  evil 
intention  or  purpose ;  scheme  ;  plot. 

The  vast  design  and  purpose  of  the  King.      Tennyson. 

The  leaders  of  that  assembly  who  withstood  the  designs  of  a 

besotted  woman.  JJaliani. 

A  .  .  .  settled  design  upon  another  man's  life.       Locke. 

How  little  he  could  guess  the  secret  designs  of  the  court  1 

Macaulay. 

3.  Specifically,  intention  or  purpose  as  revealed  or  in- 
ferred from  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end  ;  as,  the 
argument  from  design. 

4.  The  realization  of  an  inventive  or  decorative  plan  ; 
esp.,  a  work  of  decorative  art  considered  as  a  new  crea^ 
tion ;  conception  or  plan  shown  in  completed  work  ;  as, 
this  carved  panel  is  a  fine  design,  or  of  a  fine  design. 

6.  (Mus.)  The  invention  and  conduct  of  tlie  subject ; 
the  disposition  of  every  part,  and  the  general  order  of 
the  whole. 

Arts  of  design,  those  into  which  the  designing  of  artistic 
forms  and  figures  enters  as  a  principal  part,  as  architec- 
ture, painting,  engraving,  sculpture.  —  School  of  design, 
one  in  wliich  are  taught  the  invention  and  delineation  of 
artistic  or  decorative  figures,  patterns,  and  the  Uke. 

Syn.  —  Intention  ;  purpose  ;  scheme  ;  project ;  plan  ; 
idea.  —  Design,  Intention,  Purpose.  Design  has  refer- 
ence to  something  definitely  aimed  at.  Intention  points 
to  the  feelings  or  desires  with  which  a  tiling  is  souglit. 
Purpose  has  reference  to  a  settled  choice  or  determina- 
tion for  its  attainment.  "  I  had  no  design  to  injure  you," 
means,  it  was  no  part  of  my  aim  or  object.  "  I  had  no 
intention  to  injure  you,"  means,  I  had  no  wish  or  desire 
of  that  kind.  "My  purpcse  was  directly  the  reverse," 
makes  the  case  still  stronger. 

Is  he  a  prudent  man  .  .  .  that  lays  designs  only  for  a  da  v.  with- 
out any  prospect  to  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  't       fillotson. 
I  wish  others  the  same  intention,  and  greater  successes. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 
It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the  vow.         Sha/c. 

Des'Ig-na-ble  (dgs'i  g-n4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  bemg  des- 
ignated or  distinctly  marked  out ;  distinguishable.  Boyle. 

Des'lg-nate  (des'Tg-nfit),  a.  [L.  designatus,  p.  p.  of 
designare.  See  Design,  v.  i.]  Designated ;  appointed ; 
chosen.     [iJ.]  Sir  G.  Buck. 

Des'lg-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Designated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Designating.]  1.  To  mark  out  and  make 
known ;  to  point  out ;  to  name ;  to  indicate  ;  to  show ; 
to  distinguish  by  marks  or  description  ;  to  specify ;  as, 
to  designate  the  boundaries  of  a  country ;  to  designate 
the  rioters  who  are  to  be  arrested. 

2.  To  call  by  a  distinctive  title ;  to  name. 

3.  To  indicate  or  set  apart  for  a  purpose  or  duty ;  — 
with  to  or  for ;  as,  to  designate  an  officer  for  or  to  the 
command  of  a  post  or  station. 

Syn.  —  To  name  ;  denominate ;  style  ;  entitle ;  charac- 
terize ;  describe. 

Des'lg-na'Uon  (-na'shiln),  n.  [L.  designatio  :  cf.  F. 
designation.^  1.  The  act  of  designating ;  a  pointing  out 
or  showing ;  indication. 

2.  Selection  and  appointment  for  a  purpose ;  allot- 
ment ;  direction. 

3.  That  which  designates;  a  distinguishing  mark  or 
name ;  distinctive  title  ;  appellation. 

The  usual  designation  of  the  days  of  the  week.    Whewell. 

4.  Use  or  application  ;  import ;  intention  ;  significa- 
tion, as  of  a  word  or  phrase. 

Finite  and  infinite  seem  ...  to  be  attributed  primarily,  in 
their  first  designationy  only  to  those  tilings  which  have  parts. 

Locke. 

Des'lg-na-tlve  (des'ig-na-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  designatif.l 
Serving  to  designate  or  indicate  ;  pointing  out. 

Des'lg-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  {Rom.  Antiq.)  An 
officer  who  assigned  to  each  his  rank  and  place  in  public 
Ohows  and  ceremonies. 

2.  One  who  designates. 

Des'lg-na-tO-ry  (-na-t6-ry),  a.  Serving  to  designate ; 
designative ;  indicating.     [^.] 

_  De-Slgn'ed-Iy  (de-zin'gd-iy  or  de-sin'-),  adv.  By  de- 
sign ;  purposely ;  intentionally ;  —  opposed  to  acciden- 
tally, ignorantly,  or  inadvertently. 

De-slgn'er  (-er),  n.  \.  One  who  designs,  marks  out, 
or  plans  ;  a  contriver. 

2.  {Fine  Arts)  One  who  produces  or  creates  original 
works  of  art  or  decoration. 

3.  A  plotter  ;  a  schemer  ;  —  used  in  a  bad  sense. 
De-Sign'ful  (-ful),  «•   Full  of  design  ;  scheming.    [iJ.] 

—  De-Sign'ful-ne'ss,  n.     [iJ.]  Barrow. 

De-sign'lng,  a.  Intriguing  ;  artful ;  scheming  ;  as, 
a  designing  man. 

De-Slgn'lng,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  making  designs  or 
sketches ;  the  act  of  forming  designs  or  plans. 

De-Slgn'less,  a.  Without  design.  [06i.]  — De-Slgn'- 
leSS-ly,  adv.     [Oii.] 

De-slgn'ment  (-meut),  n.  1.  Delineation;  sketch; 
design;  ideal;  invention.     [06«.] 

For  though  that  some  mean  artist's  skill  were  shown 

In  minghng  colors,  or  in  placing  light, 

Yet  still  the  fair  designment  was  his  own.  Ih-yden. 

2.  Design  ;  purpose  ;  scheme.     [06s.]  Shah. 

De-Sil'ver  (de-sTl'ver),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of  silver ;  as, 
to  desilver  lead. 

De-sU'ver-l-za'tion  (-i-za'shiin),  n.  The  act  or  the 
process  of  freeing  from  silver ;  also,  the  condition  result- 
ing from  the  removal  of  sQver. 

De-sll'ver-lze  (-Tz),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of,  or  free  from, 
silver ;  to  remove  silver  from. 

Des'l-nence  (dSs'T-nens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  desinence.']  Ter- 
mination; ending.  Bp.  Hall. 


Des'1-nent  (dSs'I-nent),  a.  [L.  desinens,  p.  pr.  of  de- 
sinere,  desitum,  to  leave  off,  cease ;  de  +  sinere  to  let, 
allow.]  Ending;  forming  an  end ;  lowermost.  [06«.] 
"  Their  desinent  parts,  fish."  B.  Jonson. 

Des'l-nen'Ual  (-ngn'shal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  desinentiel.] 
Terminal. 

Furthermore,  b,  as  a  desinential  element,  has  a  dynamic  func- 
tion. Fitzed.  Hall. 

De-slp'1-ent  (de-stp'T-ent),  a.     [L.  desipiens,  p.  pr.  of 
desipere  to  be  foolish  ;  de  -)-  sapere  to  be  wise.]     Fool- 
ish ;  silly ;  trifling.     [^.]  Smart. 
De-slr'a-bll'i-ty  (de-zir'i-bTl'i-ty),  n.    The  state  or 
quality  of  being  desirable  ;  desirableness. 

De-sir'a-ble  (de-zlr'a-b'l),  a.  [F.  desirable,  fr.  L.  de- 
siderabilis.  See  Desire,  v.  t.]  Worthy  of  desire  or 
longing ;  fitted  to  excite  desire  or  a  wish  to  possess ; 
pleasing ;  agreeable. 

All  of  them  desirable  young  men.    Ezek.  xxiii.  12. 
As  things  desirable  excite 
Desire,  and  objects  move  the  appetite.       Blackmore. 

De-Sll'a-ble-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  desirable. 

The  desirableness  of  the  Austrian  aUiance.      Froude. 

De-sir'a-Wy,  adv.     In  a  desirable  manner. 

De-siie'  (de-zir'),  V.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Desired  (-zird') ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Desielng.]     [F.  desirer,  L.  desiderare, 

origin  uncertain,  perh.  fr.  de  -j-  sidus  star,  constellation, 

and  hence  orig.,  to  turn  the  eyes  from  the  stars.     Cf. 

CoNsiDEE,  and  Desiderate,  and  see  Sidereal.]     1.  To 

long  for ;  to  wish  for  earnestly ;  to  covet. 

Neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land.    Ex.  ssxiv.  24. 
Ye  desire  your  child  to  live.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  express  a  wish  for ;  to  entreat ;  to  request. 
Then  she  said.  Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my  lord?    2  Kings  iv.  28. 

Desire  him  to  go  in :  trouble  him  no  more.        Shak. 

3.  To  require  ;  to  demand  ;  to  claim.     [06i.] 

A  doleful  case  desires  a  doleful  song,  Spenser. 

4.  To  miss ;  to  regret.     [Obs.] 

She  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and  desired  when  she 
dies.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  To  long  for ;  hanker  after ;  covet ;  wish  ;  ask ; 
request;  solicit;  entreat:  beg. —To  Desire,  Wish.  In 
desire  the  feeling  is  usually  more  eager  than  in  wish.  "  I 
wish  you  to  do  tliis  "  is  a  milder  form  of  command  than 
"  I  desire  you  to  do  this,"  though  the  feeling  prompting 
the  injunction  may  be  the  same.     C.  J.  Smith. 

De-slre',  n.     [F.  desir,  fr.  desirer.    See  Desire,  v.  /.] 

1.  The  naturai  longing  that  is  excited  by  the  enjoy- 
ment or  the  thought  of  any  good,  and  impels  to  action 
or  effort  for  its  continuance  or  possession ;  an  eager  wish 
to  obtain  or  enjoy. 

Unspeakable  desire  to  see  and  know.  Milton. 

2.  An  expressed  wish  ;  a  request ;  petition. 

And  slowly  was  my  mother  brought 

To  yield  consent  to  my  desire.  Tennyson. 

3.  Anything  wliich  is  desired  ;  an  object  of  longing. 

The  Desire  of  all  nations  shall  come.        Hag.  ii.  7. 

4.  Excessive  or  morbid  longing ;  lust ;  appetite. 

5.  Grief;  regret.     [Obs."]  Chapman. 

Syn.  —  Wish ;  appetency ;  craving ;  inclination  ;  eager- 
ness ;  aspiration ;  longing. 

•  De-slre'lol  (-f  ul),  «.    Filled  with  desire  ;  eager,    [i?.] 
The  desireful  troops.  Godfrey  (1.594). 

De-slre'fnl-ness,  re.  The  state  of  being  desireful ; 
eagerness  to  obtain  and  possess,     [i?.] 

The  desirrfulness  of  our  minds  much  augmenteth  and  increas- 
eth  our  pleasure.  Udall. 

De-slre1ess,  a.    Free  from  desire.  Donne. 

De-slr'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  desires,  asks,  or  wishes. 
De-slr'OUS  (de-zir'iis),  a.     [F.  desireux,  OF.  desiros, 
fr.  desir.    See  Desire,  re.]    Feeling  desire  ;  eagerly  wish- 
ing ;  solicitous ;  eager  to  obtain  ;  covetous. 
Jesus  knew  that  they  were  desirous  to  ask  him.    John  xvi.  19. 
Be  not  desirous  of  his  dainties.         Prov,  xxiii.  3. 
De-Slr'OUS-ly,  adv.     With  desire  ;  eagerly. 
De-Slr'0U3-ness,  n.   The  state  of  being  desirous. 
De-slst'  (de-zTsf  or  de-sTst' ;  277),  v.  i.    [imp.  &p.  p. 
Desisted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Desisting.]     [L.  desistere  ;  de 
-|-  sistere  to  stand,  stop,  fr.  stare  to  stand :  cf.  F.  de- 
sister.   See  Stand.]  To  cease  to  proceed  or  act ;  to  stop ; 
to  forbear ;  —  often  with  from. 

Never  desisting  to  do  evil.  E.  Hall. 

To  desist  from  his  bad  practice.  Massinger. 

Desist  (thou  art  discern'd. 
And  toil'st  in  vain).  3IiUon. 

De-Sist'ance  (-ans),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  desistance."]  The 
act  or  state  of  desisting ;  cessation.     [iJ.]  Boyle. 

If  fatigue  of  body  or  brain  were  in  every  case  followed  by 
desistance  .  .  .  then  would  the  system  be  but  seldom  out  of 
working  order.  J^-  Spencer. 

De-sist'lve  (-iv),  a.  [See  Desist.]  Final ;  conclusive ; 
ending.     [JJ.] 

De-si'tion  (de-sish'5n),  n.  [See  Desinent.]  An  end 
or  ending,     [i?.] 

Des'l-Uve  (dgsT-tiv),  a.  Final ;  serving  to  complete ; 
conclusive.      [Obs.l    "Desitive  ■propositions."     I.  Watts. 

Des'1-tive,  re.  (Logic)  A  proposition  relating  to  or 
expressing  an  end  or  conclusion.     [Obs.]  I.  Watts. 

Desk  (desk),  re.  [OE.  deslce,  the  same  word  as  dish, 
disk.  See  Dish,  and  cf.  Disk.]  1.  A  table,  frame,  or 
case,  usually  with  sloping  top,  but  often  vrith  flat  top, 
for  the  use  of  writers  and  readers.  It  often  has  a 
drawer  or  repository  underneath. 

2.  A  reading  table  or  lectern  to  support  the  book 
from  which  the  liturgical  service  is  read,  differing  from 
the  pulpit  from  which  the  sermon  is  preached ;  also  (esp. 
in  the  United  States),  a  pulpit.  Hence,  used  symbolically 
for  "  the  clerical  profession." 

Desk,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Desked  (dSskt)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Desking.]     To  shut  up,  as  in  a  desk  ;  to  treasure. 

Desk'work'  (-wUrk'),  re.  Work  done  at  a  desk,  as  by 
a  clerk  or  writer.  Tennyson. 


[Cf.  Sw.  desman  musk.] 


Desman. 


Des'man  (dSs'man),  re. 
(Zodl.)  An  amphibi- 
ous, insectivorous  , 
mammal  found  in 
Russia  {Myogale  m,os- 
chata).  It  is  allied 
to  the  moles,  but  is 
called  muskrat  by 
some  English  writers. 
[Written  also  dxs- 
man.] 

Des'mld  (dgs'mid).  In.    [Gr.  Sea/oio'!  chain 

Des-mld'1-an  (des-mid'i-on),  (  -f  etSos  form.]  (Bot.) 
A  microscopic  plant  of  the  family  Besmidise,  a  group 
of  unicellular  algae  in  which  the  species  have  a  greenish 
color,  and  the  cells  generally  appear  as  if  they  consisted 
of  two  coalescing  halves. 

Des'mlne  (dSs'mtn  or  -min),.re.  [Gr.  SeV/ni),  Seaiioi, 
bundle,  fr.  Seiv  to  bind.]  {3fin.)  Same  as  Stileite.  It 
commonly  occurs  in  bundles  or  tufts  of  crystals. 

II  Des'mo-bac-te'ri-a  (dSs'mo-bSk-te'rT-a),  n.  pi.  [Gr, 
6ecr^(Ss  bond  -)-  E.  bacteria.']     See  Microbacteria. 

Des'mo-dont  (-dSnt),  re.  [Gr.  fiecr/no!  bond  -J-  oSous, 
oSdfTOs,  tooth.]  (Zodl.)  A  member  of  a  group  of  South 
American  blood-sucking  bats,  of  the  genera  Besmodus 
and  Diphylla.    See  Vampire. 

Des-mog'na-thOUB  (dSs-mSg'na-thBs),  a.  [Gr.  Se- 
<r^o's  bond  -{-  yvaSos  jaw.]  (Zodl.)  Having  the  maxillo- 
palatine  bones  united  ;  —  applied  to  a  group  of  carinate 
birds  (Desmognathse),  including  various  wading  and 
swimming  birds,  as  the  ducks  and  herons,  and  also  rap- 
torial and  other  Idnds. 

Des'moid  (dSs'moid),  a.  [Gr.  5e(r/i05  ligament -|- 
-oid.]  (Anai.)  Resembling,  or  having  the  characteristics 
of,  a  ligament ;  ligamentous. 

Des-mol'0-gy  (dSs-mSl'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  Seo-jotor  Uga- 
ment  -)-  -logy.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  liga- 
ments,    [i?.] 

II  Des'mo-my-a'rl-a  (dSs'mo-mi-a'rT-4),  n.  pi.  [Nl., 
fr.  Gr.  6e<r/id5  bond  +  jui/!  muscle.]  (Zodl.)  The  division 
of  Tunicata  which  includes  the  Salpae.     See  Saua. 

Des'0-late  (dSs'o-ltt),  a.  [L.  desolatus,  p.  p.  of  deso- 
tare  to  leave  alone,  forsake ;  de  -\-  solare  to  make  lonely, 
solus  alone.  See  Sole,  a.]  1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of 
inhabitants  ;  deserted  ;  uninhabited ;  hence,  gloomy ;  as, 
a  desolate  isle  ;  a  desolate  wilderness ;  a  desolate  house. 

I  will  make  Jerusalem  ...  a  den  of  dragons,  and  I  will  make 
the  cities  of  Judah  desolate,  without  an  inhabitant.     Jer.  ix.  IL 
And  the  silvery  marish  flowers  that  throng 
The  desolate  creeks  and  pools  among.  Tennyson* 

2.  Laid  waste ;  in  a  ruinous  condition  ;  neglected ;  de- 
stroyed ;  as,  desolate  altars. 

3.  Left  alone  ;  forsaken ;  lonely  ;  comfortless. 

Hare  mercy  upon  me,  for  I  am  desolate.     Ps.  xxv.  16. 
Voice  of  the  poor  and  desolate.  Keble* 

4.  Lost  to  shame  ;  dissolute.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 
6.  Destitute  of  ;  lacking  in.     [Obs.] 

I  were  right  now  of  tales  desolate,  Chaucer* 

Syn.  —  Desert ;  uninhabited ;  lonely ;  waste. 

Des'O-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Desolated  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Desolating.]  1.  To  make  desolate ;  to 
leave  alone  ;  to  deprive  of  inhabitants ;  as,  the  earth 
was  nearly  desolated  by  the  flood. 

2.  To  lay  waste ;  to  ruin  ;  to  ravage ;  as,  a  fire  deso- 
lates a  city. 

Constructed  in  the  very  heart  of  a  desolating  war.    Sparks. 

Des'O-late-ly  (-lat-ly),  adv.    In  a  desolate  manner. 

Des'o-late-ness,  re.    The  state  of  being  desolate. 

Des'o-la'ter  (dSs'o-la'ter),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
desolates  or  lays  waste.  Mede. 

Des'O-la'tion  (dSs'o-la'shun),  n.    [F.  desolation,  L. 
desolatio.]    1.  The  act  of  desolating  or  laying  waste; 
destruction  of  inhabitants ;  depopulation. 
Unto  the  end  of  the  war  desolations  are  determined.  Dan.  ix.  26, 

2.  The  state  of  being  desolated  or  laid  waste  ;  ruin ; 
solitariness ;  destitution  ;  gloominess. 

You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter,  . 
And  his  whole  kingdom  into  desolation. 

3.  A  place  or  country  wasted  and  forsaken. 

How  is  Babylon  become  a  desolation.^ 

Syn.  —  Waste;  ruin;   destruction;   havoc; 
tion ;  ravage ;  sadness ;  destitution ;  melancholy ;  gloom; 
gloominess. 

Des'O-la'tor  (dSs'6-la'ter),  re.  [L.]  Same  as  Deso- 
LATER.  Byron, 

Des'O-la-tO-ry  (-la-to-ry),  a.  [L.  desolatorius.]  Caus- 
ing desolation.     [B.]  Bp.  Hall, 

De'so-phls'tl-cate  (de'so-fis'tl-kat),  v.  t.  To  clear 
from  sophism  or  error,     [i? J  Hare. 

Des'OS-al'lC  (des'oks-Sl'ik),  a,  [F.  pref.  des-  from 
-f-  E.  oxalic]  (Chem.)  Made  or  derived  from  oxalic 
acid ;  as,  desoxalic  acid. 

De-spalr'  (de-spSr'),  ».  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Despaired 
(-spSrd') ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Despairing.]  [OE.  despeiren, 
dispeiren,  OF.  desperer,  fr.  L.  desperare  ;  de  -\-  sperare 
to  hope  ;  akin  to  spes  hope,  and  perh.  to  spatium  space, 
E.  space,  speed;  cf.  OF.  espeir  hope,  F.  espoir.  Cf. 
Prosper,  Desperate.]  To  be  hopeless  ;  to  have  no  hope ; 
to  give  up  all  hope  or  expectation  ;  —  often  with  of. 

We  despaired  even  of  Ufe.  2  Cor.  i.  8. 

Never  despair  of  God's  blessings  here.  Wake. 

Syn.  —  See  Despond. 

De-spair',  v,  t.  1.  To  give  up  as  beyond  hope  or 
expectation ;  to  despair  of.     [Obs.] 

I  would  not  despair  the  greatest  design  that  could  be  at- 
tempted. Milton, 

2.  To  cause  to  despair.     [Obs.]  Sir  R.  Williams. 

De-spaU'',  n.   [Cf.  OF.  despair,  fr.  desperer.]  1.  Loss 
of  hope ;  utter  hopelessness ;  complete  despondency. 
We  in  dark  dreams  are  tossing  to  and  fro, 
Pine  with  regret,  or  sicken  with  despair.  Keble. 

Before  he  [Bunyan]  was  ten,  his  sports  were  intemiptLed  by 
fits  of  remorse  and  despair.  Macaulai/.- 
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2.  That  which  is  despaired  of.  "  The  mere  despair 
of  surgery  he  cures."  Shak. 

Sjn.  —  Desperation ;  despondency  ;  hopelessness. 

De-spair'er  (de-spSr'er),  n.     One  who  despairs. 

Do-spalr'ful  (-ful),  a.     Hopeless.     [04s.]       Spenser. 

De-Spalr'ing,  a.  Feeling  or  expressing  despair ;  hope- 
less.—De-spair'lng-ly,  adv.  —  De-spair'ing-ness,  n. 

De-spar'ple  (de-spar'p'l),  v.  t.  &  i.  [OF.  desparpeil- 
lier.']    To  scatter ;  to  disparkle.     [_Obs.']        Marideville. 

De-spatch'  (de-sp5cli'),  n.  &  V.     Same  as  Dispatch. 

De'spe-cU'1-cate  (de'spe-sXf'I-kat),  V.  t.  [Pref.  de- 
{intens.) -}- specificate.']  To  discriminate ;  to  separate 
according  to  specific  signification  or  qualities ;  to  specifi- 
cate ;  to  desynonymize.     [i?.] 

Inaptitude  and  ineptitude  have  been  usefully  despecificated. 

Filzed.  Hall. 

De-spec'l-Q-ca'tion  (de-spSs'i-fi-ka'shun),  n.  Dis- 
crimination. 

De-spect'  (de-spekf),  n.  [L.  despectus,  fr.  despicere. 
See  Despite,  n.]    Contempt.    [_R.~\  Coleridge. 

De-spec'tlon  (de-spSk'shiiu),  n.  [L.  despectio.']  A 
looking  down ;  a  despising.     [iJ.]  W.  Montagu. 

De-speed'  (de-sped'),  v.  t.    To  send  hastily.     \_Obs.'\ 
Despeeded  certain  of  their  crew.  Speed. 

De-spend' (de-spgud'),  f.  t.  To  spend;  to  squander. 
See  DisPEND.     [Ofis.] 

Some  noble  men  in  Spain  can  despend  £50,000.     Howell. 

Des'per-a'do  (d6s'per-a'do),  re.;  pi.  Desperadoes 
(-doz).  [OSp.  desperado,  p.  p.  of  desperur,  fr.  L.  de- 
sperare.  See  Despekate.]  A  reckless,  furious  man  ;  a 
person  urged  by  furious  passions,  and  regardless  of  con- 
sequences ;  a  wild  ruffian. 

Des'per-ate  (dgs'per-St),  a.  [L.  desperattes,  p.  p.  of 
desperare.  See  Despaik,  and  cf.  Despeeado.]  1.  With- 
out hope  ;  given  to  despair  ;  hopeless.     [Ote.] 

I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  iier.  Shak. 

2.  Beyond  hope ;  causing  despair ;  extremely  peril- 
ous ;  irretrievable  ;  past  cure,  or,  at  least,  extremely 
dangerous ;  as,  a  desperate  disease ;  desperate  fortune. 

3.  Proceeding  from,  or  suggested  by,  despair ;  without 
regard  to  danger  or  safety ;  reckless ;  furious ;  as,  a 
desperate  eSoit.    "  Desperate  expedients."     Macaulay. 

4.  Extreme,  in  a  bad  sense ;  outrageous ;  —  used  to 
mark  the  extreme  predominance  of  a  bad  quality. 

A  desperate  offendress  against  nature.  Shak. 

The  most  desj>erate  of  reprobates.         Macaulay. 
Syn.— Hopeless ;  despairing ;  desponding ;  rash ;  head- 
long ;  precipitate  ;  irretrievable ;  irrecoverable  ;  forlorn ; 
mad;  furious;  frantic. 
Des'per-ate,  «.     One  desperate  or  hopeless.     [Ofe.] 
Des'per-ate-ly,  adv.    In  a  desperate  manner ;  with- 
out regard  to  danger  or  safety ;  recklessly  ;  extremely  ; 
as,  the  troops  fought  desperately. 

She  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him.        Addison. 
Des'per-ate-ness,  n.     Desperation ;  virulence. 
Des'per-a'tlon  (dSs'per-a'shiin),  n.     [L.   desperatio: 
cf.  OF.  desperation.']    1.  The  act  of  despairing  or  be- 
coming desperate  ;  a  giving  up  of  hope. 
This  desperation  of  success  chills  all  our  industry.  Hammond. 
2.  A  state  of  despair,  or  utter  hopelessness ;  abandon- 
ment of  hope ;  extreme  recklessness ;  reckless  fury. 

In  the  desperation  of  the  moment,  the  officers  even  tried  to 
Cut  their  way  through  with  their  swords.  W.  Irving. 

Des'pi-oa-l)U'l-ty  (des'pi-ka-bTl't-ty),  n.  Despicable- 
ness.     yR.]  Carlyle. 

Des'pl-ca-ble  (des'pT-ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  despicabilis,  fr. 
despicari  to  despise ;  akin  to  despicere.  See  Despise.] 
Fit  or  deserving  to  be  despised ;  contemptible  ;  mean ; 
vile  ;  worthless ;  as,  a  despicable  man ;  despicable  com- 
pany ;  a  despicable  gift. 

Syn.  —  Contemptible ;  mean ;  vile  ;  worthless ;  pitiful ; 
paltry;  sordid;  low;  base.    See  Contemptible. 

Des'pi-oa-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  despica^ 
ble ;  meanness ;  vileness ;  worthlessness. 

Des'pl-ca-My  (dSs'pi-ka-bly),  adv.  In  a  despicable 
or  mean  manner  ;  contemptibly ;  as,  despicably  stingy. 

Des-pl'clen-cy  (des-pTsh'en-sy),  re.  [L.  despicientia. 
See  Despise.]    A  looking  down ;  despection.     [Obs.] 

De-spls'a-ble  (de-spiz'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf .  OF.  despisable.] 
Despicable ;  contemptible.     \_R.] 

De-spls'al  (-al),  re.     A  despising  ;  contempt.     \_R.] 

A  despisal  of  religion.    '  South. 

De-splse'  (de-splz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Despised 
(-splzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Despising.]  [OF.  despis-,  in 
some  forms  of  despire  to  despise,  fr.  L.  despicere,  de- 
spectum,  to  look  down  upon,  despise ;  de  -\-  spicere,  spe- 
cere,  to  look.  See  Spy,  and  cf.  Despicable,  Despite.] 
To  look  down  upon  with  disfavor  or  contempt ;  to  con- 
temn ;  to  scorn ;  to  disdain ;  to  have  a  low  opinion  or 
contemptuous  dislike  of. 

Fools  despise  wisdom  and  instruction.         Prov.  i.  7. 

Men  naturally  despise  those  who  court  them,  but  respect  those 
who  do  not  give  way  to  them.  Jowett  (.T/iuct/d.). 

Syn. —  To  contemn;  scorn;  disdain;  slight;  under- 
Talue.    See  Contemn. 

De-spls'ed-nes3,  re.    The  state  of  being  despised. 

De-splse'ment(-ment),re.  A  despising.  IR.]  Holland. 

De-spls'er  (de-spiz'er),  re.  One  who  despises  ;  a  con- 
temner ;  a  scomer. 

De-spls'Ing-ly,  adv.     Contemptuously. 

De-spite'  (de-splf),  re.  [OF.  despit,  F.  depit,  fr.  L. 
despectus  contempt,  fr.  despicere.  See  Despise,  and  cf. 
Spite,  Despect.]  1.  Malice;  malignity;  spite;  mali- 
cious anger ;  contemptuous  hate. 

With  aU  thy  desjjite  against  the  land  of  Israel.    Bzek.  xxv.  6. 

2.  An  act  of  malice,  hatred,  or  defiance ;  contemptu- 
ous defiance  ;  a  deed  expressive  of  contempt. 

A  despite  done  against  the  Most  High.  Milton. 

In  despite,  in  defiance  of  another's  power  or  inclina- 
tion. —  In  denplte  of,  in  defiance  of ;  in  spite  of.  See  un- 
der Bpite.    "  Seized  my  hand  in  despite  of  my  efforts  to 


the  contrary."  W.  Irving.  — In  your  despite,  in  defiance 
or  contempt  of  you ;  in  spite  of  you.    [Obs.] 

De-splte'  (de-spif),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Despited  ;  p. 
pr.&vb.  re.  Despiting.]  [OF.  despitier,  fr.  L.  despectare, 
intens.  of  despicere.  See  Despite,  re.]  To  vex ;  to  an- 
noy ;  to  offend  contemptuously.  [Ote.]   Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

De-splte',  prep.  In  spite  of ;  against,  or  in  defiance 
of  ;  notwithstanding ;  as,  despite  his  prejudices. 

Syn.  —See  Notwithstanding. 

De-spite'ful  (-ful),  a.  [See  Despite,  and  cf.  Spite- 
rOL.]  Full  of  despite  ;  expressing  malice  or  contemptu- 
ous hate  ;  malicious.  —  De-spite'ful-ly,  adv.  —  De- 
spite'ful-ness,  re. 

Haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters.      Rom.  i.  30. 
Pray  for  them  whicli  despitefulli/  use  you.     Matt.  v.  44. 
Let  us  examine  him  with  despitefuln&'^s  and  torture. 

Book  of  Wisdom  ii.  10. 

Des-pit'e-OUS  (des-pTt'e-iis  or  de-spit'e-iis),  a.     [OE. 

despitous,  OF.  despiteus,  fr.  despit ;  affected  in  form  by 

E.  piteous.  See  Despite.]  Feeling  or  showing  despite  ; 
malicious ;  angry  to  excess ;  cruel ;  contemptuous.  \_Obs.] 
" Despiteous  reproaches."  Holland. 

Des-plt'e-ous-ly,  adv.    DespitefuUy.     [Obs.] 
De-spit'ous  (de-spit'iis  or  dgs'pit-iis),  a.  Despiteous; 

very  angry;  cruel.     [Obs.] 

He  was  to  sinful  man  not  despitous.        Chaucer. 

—  De-spit'ous-ly,  arfB.    [Obs.] 
De-spoil'   (de-spoil'),  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Despoiled 

(-spoild') ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Despoiling.]     [OF.  despoiller, 

F.  depouiller,  L.  despoliare,  despoliatum ;  de  -j- spoli- 
are  to  strip,  rob,  spolium  spoil,  booty.  Cf.  Spoil,  Despo- 
liation.] 1.  To  strip,  as  of  clothing ;  to  divest  or  un- 
clothe.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  deprive  for  spoil ;  to  plunder ;  to  rob ;  to  pillage ; 
to  strip  ;  to  divest ;  —  usually  followed  by  of. 
The  clothed  earth  is  then  bare. 
Despoiled  is  the  summer  fair.  Gower. 

A  law  which  restored  to  them  an  immense  domain  of  which 

they  had  been  despoiled.  Macaulay. 

Despoiled  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  bliss.        Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  strip ;  deprive  ;  rob ;  bereave  ;  rifle. 

De-spoil',  n.  ^Spoil.     [Obs.]  Wolsey. 

De-spoil'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  despoils. 

De-spoil'ment  (-ment),_re.     Despoliation.     [R.] 

De-spo'li-a'tion  (de-spo'li-a'shiin),  re.  [L.  despolia- 
tio.  See  Despoil.]  A  stripping  or  plundering ;  spolia- 
tion. Bailey. 

De-spond'  (de-spond'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Desponded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Desponding.]  [L.  despondere,  despon- 
sum,  to  promise  away,  promise  in  marriage,  give  up,  to 
lose  (courage) ;  de  -\-  spondere  to  promise  solemnly.  See 
Sponsor.]  To  give  up  the  will,  courage,  or  spirit ;  to  be 
thoroughly  disheartened ;  to  lose  all  courage ;  to  be- 
come dispirited  or  depressed  ;  to  take  an  unhopeful  view. 
I  should  despair,  or  at  least  despond.    ScotVs  Letters. 

Others  depress  their  own  minds,  [and]  despond  at  the  first 
difficulty.  Locke. 

We  wish  that  . . .  desponding  patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes 
hitherward,  and  be  assured  that  the  foundations  of  our  national 
power  still  stand  strong.  D.  Webster. 

Syn.  —  Despond,  Despair.  Despair  implies  a  total  loss 
of  hope,  which  despond  does  not,  at  least  in  every  case ; 
yet  despondency  is  often  more  lasting  than  despair,  or 
than  desperation,  which  impels  to  violent  action. 

De-spond',  re.    Despondency.     [Obs.'] 

The  slough  of  despond.  Banyan. 

De-spond'ence  (-ens),  n.    Despondency. 

The  people,  when  once  infected,  lose  their  relish  for  hap_pi- 
ness  [and]  saunter  about  with  looks  of  despondence.    Goldsmith. 

De-spond'en-cy  (-«n-sy),  n.  The  state  of  desponding ; 
loss  of  hope  and  cessation  of  effort ;  discouragement ; 
depression  or  dejection  of  the  mind. 

Tlie  unhappy  prince  seemed,  during  some  days,  to  be  sunk  in 
despondenaj.  Macaulay. 

De-spond'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  despondens,  -eniis,  p. 
pr.  of  despondere.]  Marked  by  despondence  ;  given  to 
despondence  ;  low-spirited  ;  as,  a  despondent  manner ;  a 
despondent  prisoner.  —  De-spond'ent-ly,  adv. 

De-spond'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  desponds. 

De-spond'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  desponding  manner. 

De-spon'sage  (de-spon'saj),  re.  [From  L.  desponsus, 
p.  p.     See  Despond.]    Betrothal.     [Obs.] 

Ethelbert . . .  went  peaceably  to  King  Offa  for  desponsaoe  of 
Athilrid,  his  daughter.  Foxe. 

De-spon'sate  (-sat),  v.  t.  [L.  desponsatus,  p.  p.  of 
desponsare,  intens.  of  despondere  to  betroth.  See  De- 
spond.]    To  betroth.     [Obs.]  Johnson. 

Des'pon-sa'tion  (dSs'pon-sa'shiin  or  de'spon-),  re.  [L. 
desponsaiio :  cf.  OF.  desponsation.]  A  betrothing ;  be- 
trothal.    [Obs.] 

For  all  this  desponsation  of  her  . .  .  she  had  not  set  one  step 
toward  the  consummation  of  her  marriage.  Jer.  Taylor. 

De-Spon'SO-ry  (de-spon's6-ry),  re.  /  pi.  Desponsories 
(-riz).     A  WTitten  pledge  of  marriage.  Clarendon. 

De-sport'  (de-sporf),  V.  i.  &  i.    See  Disport. 

Des'pot  (des'p5t),  re.  [F.  despote,  LL.  despotus,  fr. 
Gr.  Seo-iroTijs  master,  lord,  the  second  part  of  which  is 
akin  to  7rda-t5  husband,  and  L.  potens.     See  Potent.] 

1.  A  master ;  a  lord  ;  especially,  an  absolute  or  irre- 
sponsible ruler  or  sovereign. 

Irresponsible  power  in  human  hands  so  naturally  leads  to  it, 
that  cruelty  has  become  associated  with  despot  and  tyrant. 

C.  J.  Smith. 

2.  One  who  rules  regardless  of  a  constitution  or  laws  ; 
a  tyrant. 

Des'po-tat  (-pS-tSt),  re.  [Cf.  F.  despotat.']  The  sta- 
tion or  government  of  a  despot ;  also,  the  domain  of  a 
despot.  Freeman. 

Des-pOt'iO  (des-pSt'Tk),  )  a.      [6r.  Seo-TroTiKO!  :  cf.  F. 

Des-pot'ic-al  (-i-kal),  f  despctique.]  Having  the 
character  of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  despot ;  absolute  in  pow- 
er ;  possessing  and  abusing  unlimited  pov/er ;  evincing 
despotism  ;  tyrannical  ;  arbitrary.  —  Des-pot'ic-al-ly, 
adv.  —  Des-pot'io-al-ness,  re. 


Des'po-tlsm  (dSs'pS-tiz'm),  ».     [Cf.  F.  dezpotisme.J 

1.  The  power,  spirit,  or  principles  of  a  despot ;  abso- 
lute control  over  others ;  tyrannical  sway ;  tyranny. 
"  The  despotism  of  vice."  Byron. 

2.  A  government  which  is  directed  by  a  despot ;  a 
despotic  monarchy  ;  absolutism ;  autocracy. 

despotism  ...  is  the  only  form  of  government  which  may 
witli  safety  to  itself  neglect  the  education  of  its  infant  poor. 

£p.  HorsJey. 

Des'po-tist,  re.     A  supporter  of  despotism.     [iS.J 

Des'po-tize  (-tiz),  v.  i.     To  act  the  despot. 

De-spread'  (de-sprgd'),  v.  t.  &  i.    See  Dispeead. 

Des'pu-mate  (dgs'pii-mator  de-spii'-),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp. 
&p.  p.  Despdmated  (-ma'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Despuma- 
ting  (-ma'ting).]  [L.  despumatus,  p.  p.  of  despumare 
to  despume  ;  de  -)-  spumare  to  foam,  froth,  spuma 
froth,  scum.]  To  throw  off  Impurities  in  spume  ;  to 
work  off  in  foam  or  scum  ;  to  foam. 

Des'pu-ma'tlon  (dgs'pii-ma'shan  or  de'spu-),  re.  [L. 
despumatio :  cf.  F.  despumaiion.']  The  act  of  throwing 
up  froth  or  scum ;  separation  of  the  scum  or  impurities 
from  liquids ;  scumming ;  clarification. 

De-spume'  (de-spum'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  despumer.  See 
Despumatb.]     To  free  from  spume  or  scum.     [Obs.] 

If  honey  be  dcspumed.  Holland. 

Des'qua-mate  (dSs'kwa-mat  or  de-skwa'mat),  v.  i. 
[L.  desquamatus,  p.  p.  of  desguamare  to  scale  off ;  de  -\- 
squama  scale.]  {3fed.)  To  peel  off  in  the  form  of  scales ; 
to  scale  off,  as  the  skin  in  certain  diseases. 

Des'qua-ma'tion  (dSs'kwa-ma'shiin  or  de'skwa-),  n. 
[Ct.  F.  desquamation.]  (3Ied.)  The  separation  or  shed- 
ding of  the  cuticle  or  epidermis  in  the  form  of  flakes  or 
scales ;  exfoliation,  as  of  bones. 

De-squam'a-tive  (de-skwSm'A-tiv),  1  a.    Of,  pertain- 

De-squam'a-to-ry  (-skwSm'a-tS-ry),  J  ing  to,  or  at- 
tended with,  desquamation. 

De-squam'a-to-ry,  re.  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for- 
merly used  in  removing  the  laminae  of  exfoliated  bones. 

Dess  (dgs),  re.    Dais.     [Obs.] 

Des-sert'  (dgz-zerf),  re.  [F.,  fr.  desservir  to  remove 
from  table,  to  clear  the  table  ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -{• 
servir  to  serve,  to  serve  at  table.  See  Serve.]  A  ser- 
vice of  pastry,  fruits,  or  sweetmeats,  at  the  close  of  s 
feast  or  entertainment ;  pastry,  fruits,  etc.,  forming  the 
last  course  at  dinner. 

"  An  't  please  your  honor,"  quoth  the  peasant, 
'*  This  same  dessert  is  not  so  pleasant.  Pope, 

Dessert  spoon,  a  spoon  used  in  eating  dessert ;  a  spoon 
intermediate  in  size  between  a  teaspoon  and  a  table- 
spoon.— DeBsert-spoonful,  n.,pl.  Dessert-spoonfuls,  as  much 
as  a  dessert  spoon  will  hold,  usually  reckoned  at  abouj 
two  and  a  half  fluid  drams. 

Des-tem'per  (dgs-tem'per),  re.  [Cf.  F.  detrempe,  fr. 
detremper.]    A  kind  of  painting.     See  Distemper. 

Des'tin  (dgs'tin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  destin.]  Destiny. 
[Obs.]  Marston. 

Des'ti-na-ble  (-tl-na^b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  destinable.} 
Determined  by  destiny ;  fated.  Chaucer. 

Des'ti-na-Wy,  adv.    in  a  destinable  manner. 

Des'ti-nal  (dSs'ti-nal),  a.  Determined  by  destiny; 
fated.     [Obs.]     "■  T'he  order  destinal."  Chaucer. 

Des'ti-nate  (dSs'tT-nSt),  a.  [L.  destinaius,  p.  p.  of 
destinare.  See  Destine.]  Destined.  [Obs.]  "  Desti- 
nate  to  hell."  Foxe. 

Des'ti-nate  (des'ti-nat),  v.  i.  To  destine,  design,  or 
choose.  [Obs.]  "That  name  that  God  .  .  .  did  desti. 
note."  Udall. 

Des'ti-na'tion  (dgs'tT-na'shiSn),  re.  [L.  desiinatio  de- 
termination :  cf.  F.  derfireattora  destination.]  1.  The  act 
of  destining  or  appointing. 

2.  Purpose  for  which  anything  is  destined;  predeter- 
mined end,  object,  or  use  ;  ultimate  design. 

3.  The  place  set  for  the  end  of  a  journey,  or  to  which 
something  is  sent ;  place  or  point  aimed  at. 

Syn.  —  Appointment ;  design ;  purpose  ;  intention ; 
destiny ;  lot ;  fate  ;  end. 

Des'tlne  (dgs'tin),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Destined 
(-tind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Destining,]  [P.  destiner,  L. 
destinare  ;  de  -j-the  root  of  stare  to  stand.  See  Stand, 
and  cf.  Obstinate.]  To  determine  the  future  condition 
or  application  of  ;  to  set  apart  by  design  for  a  future  use 
or  purpose ;  to  fix,  as  by  destiny  or  by  an  authoritative 
decree  ;  to  doom ;  to  ordain  or  preordain ;  to  appoint ;  — 
often  with  the  remoter  object  preceded  by  to  or  for. 
We  are  decreed, 
Reserved,  and  destined  to  eternal  woe.  Milton. 

Till  the  loathsome  opposite 
Of  all  my  heart  had  destined,  did  obtain.      Tennyson. 
Not  enjoyment  and  not  sorrow 
Is  our  destined  end  or  way.  Longifellow. 

Syn.  — To  design;  mark  out;  determme ;  allot; 
choose  ;  intend  ;  devote  ;  consecrate ;  doom. 

Des'tl-nist  (dgs'tT-nTst),  re.  A  believer  in  destiny ;  a 
fatalist.     [R.] 

Des'ti-ny  (-nj?),  re.  ;  p?.  Destinies  (-niz).  [OE.  des- 
iinee,  destene,  F.  destinee,  from  destiner.   See  Destine.] 

1.  That  to  which  any  person  or  thing  is  destined  ;  pre-, 
determined  state  ;  condition  foreordained  by  the  Divine 
will  or  by  human  will ;  fate ;  lot ;  doom. 

Thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny.  Shak. 

No  man  of  woman  born. 
Coward  or  brave,  can  shun  his  destiny.        Bryant. 

2.  Tlie  fixed  order  of  things ;  invincible  necessity ; 
fate ;  a  resistless  power  or  agency  conceived  of  as  de- 
termining the  future,  whether  in  general  or  of  an  indi- 
vidual. 

But  who  can  turn  the  stream  of  destiny  f       Spenser. 

Fame  comes  only  when  deserved,  and  then  is  as  inevitable  as 
destiny,  for  it  is  destiny.  Longfellow. 

The  Destinies  (.Anc.  Myth.),  the  three  ParcT,  or  Fates; 
the  supposed  powers  whicli  preside  over  human  life, 
and  determine  its  circu  ... 
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De-Stlt'U-ent  (de-sttt'fi-ent ;  135),  a.  [L.  destiiuens, 
p.  pr.  of  destituere.']  DeBcient ;  wanting  ;  as,  a  deslitu- 
ent  condition.     lObs.J  Jer.  Taylor. 

Des'U-tUte  (dSs'ti-tut),  a.  [L.  desiitutus,  p.  p.  of 
destituere  to  set  away,  leave  alone,  forsake ;  de  -\- 
statuere  to  s,et.  See  Statute.]  1.  Forsaken;  not  having 
in  possession  (something  necessary  or  desirable) ;  de- 
ficient; lacking;  devoid  ;  — often  followed  by  of. 

In  thee  is  my  trust ;  leave  not  my  soul  destitute.    Ps.  cxii.  8. 
Totally  destitute  of  all  shadow  of  influence.         Burke. 

2.  Not  possessing  the  necessaries  of  life ;  in  a  condi- 
tion of  want ;  needy  ;  without  possessions  or  resources ; 
very  poor. 

They  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins  ;  being  des- 
titute, afflicted,  tormented.  Neb.  xi.  37. 

Des'ti-tute,  v.  t.  1.  To  leave  destitute ;  to  forsake  ; 
to  abandon.     [06s.] 

To  forsake  or  destitute  a  plantation.  Bacon. 

2.  To  make  destitute  ;  to  cause  to  be  in  want ;  to  de- 
prive ;  —  followed  by  of.    [OJi.] 

Destituted  of  all  honor  and  livings.         HoUnshed. 

3.  To  disappoint.     [OSi.] 

When  his  expectation  is  destituted.  Fotherby. 

Des'tl-tute-ly,  adv.    In  destitution. 

Des'tl-tUte-ness^  ra-     Destitution.     [iJ.]  Ash. 

Des'ti-tU'tlon(-tu'shun),  n.  [L.  derfziuito  a  forsaking.] 
The  state  of  being  deprived  of  anything ;  the  state  or 
condition  of  being  destitute,  needy,  or  without  resources ; 
deficiency  ;  lack  ;  extreme  poverty ;  utter  want ;  as,  the 
inundation  caused  general  destitution. 

Des-trer'  (dSs-trer'),  Dex'trer  (dgks'trer),  n.  [OF. 
destrier,  fr.  L.  dextra  on  the  right  side.  The  squire  led 
his  master's  horse  beside  him,  on  his  right  hand.  Skeai.l 
A  war  horse.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

De-Strie'  (de-stre'),  v.  t.  To  destroy.  [06s.]    Chaucer. 

De-Stroy'  (de-stroi'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Destboted 
(-stroid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Destboyino.]  [OE.  de- 
stroien,  desiruien,  destrien,  OF.  desiruire,  F.  detruire,  fr. 
L.  destruere,  destructum  ;  de  +  struere  to  pile  up,  build. 
See  STRucTmtE.]  1.  To  unbuild ;  to  pull  or  tear  down  ; 
to  separate  violently  into  its  constituent  parts ;  to  breal£ 
up  the  structure  and  organic  existence  of ;  to  demolish. 

But  ye  shall  destroy  their  altars,  break  their  images,  and  cut 
down  tneir  groves.  Mx.  xxxiv.  13. 

2.  To  ruin ;  to  bring  to  naught ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to 
annihilate ;  to  consrune. 

I  will  utterly  pluck  up  and  destroy  that  nation.    Jer.  xii.  17. 

3.  To  put  an  end  to  the  existence,  prosperity,  or 
beauty  of ;  to  kill. 

If  him  by  force  he  can  destroy,  or,  worse, 
By  some  false  guile  pervert.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  demolish  ;  lay  waste  :  consume ;  raze  ;  dis- 
mantle ;  ruin ;  throw  down  ;  overthrow ;  subvert ;  deso- 
late ;  devastate  ;  deface  ;  extirpate  ;  extinguish  ;  kill ; 
slay.    See  Demolish. 

De-Stroy'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.    Destructible.     [iJ.] 

Plants  .  .  .  scarcely  destroyable  by  the  weather.    Derham. 

De-Stroy'er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  destruior.J  One  who 
destroys,  ruins,  kills,  or  desolates. 

De-Struct'  (de-striikf ),  v.  t.  [L.  destruetus,  p.  p.  of 
destruere.    See  Destroy.]    To  destroy.     [06s.]    Mede. 

De-Struc'tl-bll'i-ty  (de-striik'ti-btl'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
destructibilite.']  The  quality  of  being  capable  of  destruc- 
tion ;  destructibleness. 

De-Struc'ti-We  (de-strfik'tT-b'l),  a.  [L.  destructibilis.l 
Liable  to  destruction  ;  capable  of  being  destroyed. 

De-struc'tl-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  de- 
structible. 

De-StniC'tlon  (de-striik'shiin),  n.  [L.  destruciio  :  cf. 
F.  destruction.  See  Destroy.]  1.  The  act  of  destroy- 
ing ;  a  tearing  down ;  a  bringing  to  naught ;  subversion ; 
demolition ;  ruin ;  slaying ;  devastation. 

The  Jews  smote  all  their  enemies  with'  the  stroke  of  the 

sword,  and  slaughter,  and  destruction.  Esth.  ix.  5. 

'  Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy 

Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy.  Shah. 

Destruction  of  venerable  establishments.      Hallam. 

2.  The  state  of  being  destroyed,  demolished,  ruined, 
slain,  or  devastated. 

This  town  came  to  destruction.  Chaucer. 

Thou  castedst  them  down  into  destruction,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  18. 

3.  A  destroying  agency ;  a  cause  of  ruin  or  of  devasta- 
tion ;  a  destroyer. 

The  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday.    Ps.  xci.  6. 

Syn.  —  Demolition;  subversion;  overthrow;  desola- 
tion ;  extirpation ;  extinction ;  devastation ;  downfall ; 
extermination  ;  havoc ;  ruin. 

De-struc'tlon-lst,  n.  1.  One  who  delights  in  de- 
stroying that  which  is  valuable  ;  one  whose  principles 
and  influence  tend  to  destroy  existing  institutions ;  a 
destructive. 

2.  (Theol.)  One  who  believes  in  the  final  destruction 
or  complete  annihilation  of  the  wicked ;  —  called  also 
annihilationist.  Shipley. 

De-struc'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [L.  destructivus  :  cf .  F.  de- 
struciif.']  Causing  destruction;  tending  to  bring  about 
ruin,  death,  or  devastation  ;  ruinous ;  fatal ;  productive 
of  serious  evil ;  mischievous ;  pernicious ;  —  often  with 
of  or  to  ;  as,  intemperance  is  destructive  of  health  ;  evil 
examples  are  destructive  to  the  morals  of  youth. 

Time's  destructive  power.  Wordsworth. 

DestracMve  distillation.  See  Distillation.  —  Destmctlve 
•orites  (so-ri  tez)  {Logic),  a  process  of  reasoning  which 
involves  the  denial  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  dependent 
propositions  as  a  consequence  of  the  denial  of  the  last ; 
a  species  of  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Whately. 

SjTi.  —  Mortal ;  deadly ;  poisonous ;  fatal ;  ruinous ; 
malignant;  baleful;  pernicious;  mischievous. 

De-Strnc'tlve,  n.  One  who  destroys ;  a  radical  re- 
former ;  a  destructionist. 

De-Strnc'tlve-ly,  adv.    In  a  destructive  manner. 


De-StrnC'tlve-ness  (de-strtik'ttv-n5s),  n.  1.  The 
quality  of  destroying  or  ruining.  Prynne. 

2.  {Phren.)  The  faculty  supposed  to  impel  to  the  com- 
mission of  acts  of  destruction ;  propensity  to  destroy. 

De-Stmc'tor  (de-struk'ter),  n.  [L.,  from  destruere. 
See  Destroy,  and  cf.  Destroyer.]    A  destroyer.     [jR.] 

Fire,  the  destructor  and  the  artificial  death  of  things.    Boyle. 

De-Struie' (-stroi'),  ?).  <.    To  destroy.   \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Des'U-da'tlon  (dSs'u-da'shun),  n.  [L.  desudalio,  fr. 
desudare  to  sweat  greatly ;  de  -|-  sudare  to  sweat.] 
{Afed. )  A  sweating ;  a  profuse  or  morbid  sweating,  often 
succeeded  by  an  eruption  of  small  pimples. 

De-suete'  (de-swef ),  a.  [L.  desuetus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
suescere  to  disuse.]     Disused ;  out  of  use.     [i?.] 

Des'ue-tUde  (dSs'we-tiid),  n.  [L.  desuetudo,  from 
desuescere,  to  grow  out  of  use,  disuse ;  de  +  suescere 
to  become  used  or  accustomed  :  cf.  F.  desuetude.  See 
CnsTom.]  The  cessation  of  use;  disuse;  discontinu- 
ance of  practice,  custom,  or  fashion. 

The  desuetude  abrogated  the  law,  which,  before,  custom  had 
established.  Jer.  Taylor. 

De-SUl'phn-rate  (dS-siil'fu-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Desdlphurated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Desulphuratino.]  To 
deprive  of  sulphur. 

De-SUl'phu-ra'tlon  (-ra'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  desulfu- 
ration.'\    The  act  or  process  of  depriving  of  sulpliur. 

De-SUl'phur-lze  (-siU'fiir-iz),  v.  i.  To  desulphurate ; 
to  deprive  of  sulphur.  — De-sul'phur-l-za'tlon  (-i-za'- 
shiin),  K. 

Dea'ul-tO-ri-ly  (d5s'Ql-to-rT-ly),  adv.  In  a  desultory 
manner ;  without  method  ;  loosely  ;  immethodically. 

Des'uI-tO-rl-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  desultory 
or  without  order  or  method  ;  unconnectedness. 

The  seeming  desultoriness  of  my  method.         Boyle. 

Des'ul-tO'ri-OUS  (-tyrl-iis),  a.    Desultory.     [iJ.] 

DeS'Ul-tO-ry  (dSs'iU-to-ry),  a.  [L.  desultorius,  fr. 
desultor  a  leaper,  fr.  desilire,  desultum,  to  leap  down ; 
de  -\-  satire  to  leap.  See  Saltation.]  1.  Leaping  or 
skipping  about.     [06s.] 

1  shot  at  it  [a  bird],  but  it  was  so  desultory  that  I  missed  my 
aim.  Gilbert  White. 

2.  Jumping,  or  passing,  from  one  thing  or  subject  to 
another,  without  order  or  rational  connection ;  without 
logical  sequence ;  disconnected ;  immethodical ;  aimless ; 
as,  desultory  minds.  Atterbury. 

He  [Goldsmith]  knew  nothing  accurately  ;  his  reading  had 
been  desultory.  Jlacaulay. 

3.  Out  of  course ;  by  the  way ;  as  a  digression ;  not 
connected  with  the  subject ;  as,  a  desultory  remark. 

Syn.  —  Rambling ;  roving ;  immethodical ;  discursive  ; 
inconstant ;  unsettled ;  cursory ;  slight ;  hasty ;  loose. 

De-some'  (de-sum'),  v.  t.  [L.  desumere  ;  de  +  sumere 
to  take.]     To  select ;  to  borrow.     [06s.]     Sir  31.  Hale. 

De'Sjm-On'y-ml-za'tlon  (de'sIn-Sn'I-mi-za'shiin),  n. 
The  act  of  desynonymizing. 

De'syn-on'y-mlze  (de'sin-onT-mlz),  v.  t.  To  de- 
prive of  synonymous  character  ;  to  discriminate  in  use ; 
—  applied  to  words  which  have  been  employed  as  syno- 
nyms. Coleridge.     Trench. 

De-tach'  (de-tSch'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Detached 
(-tSchf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Detachino.]  [F.  detacher 
(cf.  It.  distaccare,  staccare)  ;  pref.  de  (L.  dis)  -{-  the 
root  found  also  in  E.  attach.  See  Attach,  and  cf.  Stac- 
cato.] 1.  To  part ;  to  separate  or  disunite ;  to  disen- 
gage;— the  opposite  of  attach;  as,  to  detach  the  coats 
of  a  bulbous  root  from  each  other ;  to  detach  a  man 
from  a  leader  or  from  a  party. 

2.  To  separate  for  a  special  object  or  use ;  —  used  es- 
pecially in  military  language  ;  as,  to  detach  a  ship  from 
a  fleet,  or  a  company  from  a  regiment. 

Syn.  — To  separate  ;  disunite  ;  disengage ;  sever;  dis- 
join ;  withdraw ;  draw  off.    See  Detail. 

De-tach',  v.  i.  To  push  asunder ;  to  come  off  or  sepa- 
rate from  anything  ;  to  disengage. 

[A  vapor]  detaching,  fold  by  fold, 
,  From  those  still  heights.  Tennyson, 

De-tach'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    That  can  be  detached. 

De-tached'  (de-tSchf ),  a.  Separate  ;  uncoimeeted, 
or  imperfectly  connected  ;  as,  detached  parcels.  "  Ex- 
tensive and  detached  empire."  Burke. 

Detached  escapement.    See  Escapement. 

De-tach'meilt  (de-tach'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  detache- 
ment.']  1.  The  act  of  detaching  or  separating,  or  the 
state  of  being  detached. 

2.  That  which  is  detached ;  especially,  a  body  of 
troops  or  part  of  a  fleet  sent  from  the  main  body  on 
special  service. 

Troops  .  .  .  widely  scattered  in  little  detachments.    Bancroft. 

3.  Abstraction  from  worldly  objects ;  renunciation. 
A  trial  which  would  have  demanded  of  him  a  most  heroic 

faith  and  the  detachment  of  a  saint.  J.  H.  Xeivman. 

De'tall  (de'tal  or  de-tal' ;  277),  n.  [P.  detail,  fr.  de- 
tainer to  cut  in  pieces,  tell  in  detail ;  pref.  de-  (L.  de 
or  dis-)  ■\-  taUler  to  cut.  See  Tailor.]  1.  A  minute 
portion ;  one  of  the  small  parts  ;  a  particular ;  an  item ; 
— used  chiefly  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  details  of  a  scheme 
or  a  transaction. 

The  details  of  the  campaign  in  Italy.  Motley. 

2.  A  narrative  which  relates  minute  points ;  an  ac- 
count which  dwells  on  particulars. 

3.  (Mil.)  The  selection  for  a  particular  service  of  a 
person  or  a  body  of  men ;  hence,  the  person  or  the  body 
of  men  so  selected. 

Detail  drawing,  a  drawing  of  the  full  size,  or  on  a  large 
scale,  of  some  part  of  abuilding,  machine,  etc.— Indetall, 
in  subdivisions  ;  part  by  part ;  item  by  item ;  circum- 
stantially ;  with  particularity. 

Syn.  — Account ;  relation;  narrative;  recital;  expla- 
nation; narration. 

De-tall'  (de-tal'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Detailed 
(-tald') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Detailing.]  [Cf.  F.  detailler 
to  cut  up  in  pieces,  tell  in  detail.     See  Detail,  n.] 

1.  To  relate  in  particulars ;  to  particularize  ;  to  report 


minutely  and  distinctly  ;  to  enumerate ;  to  specify ;  aa, 
he  detailed  all  the  facts  in  due  order. 

2.  (Mil.)  To  tell  off  or  appomt  for  a  particular  ser- 
vice, as  an  officer,  a  troop,  or  a  squadron. 

Syn. —  Detail,  Detach.  Detail  respects  the  act  ot 
individualizing  the  person  or  body  that  is  separated ;  de- 
tach, the  removing  for  the  given  end  or  object. 

De-tail'er  (de-tal'er),  71.     One  who  details. 

De-tain'  (de-tan'),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Detained 
(-tand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Detaining.]  [F.  detenir,  L. 
detinere,  delentum  ;  de  -j-  tenere  to  hold.   See  Tenable.] 

1.  To  keep  back  or  from  ;  to  withhold. 

Detain  not  the  wages  of  the  hireling.    J&r.  Taylor, 

2.  To  restrain  from  proceeding ;  to  stay  or  stop ;  to 
delay ;  as,  we  were  detained  by  an  accident. 

Let  us  detain  thee,  until  we  shall  have  made  ready  a  kid  for 
thee.  Judges  xiii.  15. 

3.  To  hold  or  keep  in  custody.  Blackstone. 
Syn.— To  withhold;  retain;  stop;  stay;  arrest;  check; 

retard;  delay;  hinder. 

De-taln',  n.    Detention.     [06s.]  Spenser: 

De-taln'der  (;der),  n.    (Law)  A  vmt.    See  DETnruE. 

De-tain'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  detains. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  The  keeping  possession  of  what  belongs 
to  another ;  detention  of  what  is  another's,  even  though 
the  original  taking  may  have  been  lawful.  Forcible  de- 
tainer is  indictable  at  common  law.  (6)  A  writ  author- 
izing the  keeper  of  a  prison  to  continue  to  keep  a  person 
in  custody. 

De-taln'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  detenement.']  De- 
tention.    [R.J  Blackstone. 

De-tect'  (de-tSkt'),  a.  [L.  delectus,  p.  p.  of  detegere 
to  uncover,  detect ;  de  ■\-  iegere  to  cover.  See  Tegu- 
ment.]   Detected.     [06s.]  Fabyan. 

De-tect'  (de-tSkf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Detected  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Detecting.]  1.  To  uncover;  to  discover; 
to  find  out ;  to  bring  to  light ;  as,  to  detect  a  crime  or  a 
criminal ;  to  detect  a  mistake  in  an  account. 

Plain  good  intention  ...  is  as  easily  discovered  at  the  first 
view,  as  fraud  is  surely  detected  at  last.  Burke. 

Like  following  life  through  creatures  you  dissect, 
You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect.  Pope. 

2.  To  inform  agamst ;  to  accuse.     [06s.] 

He  was  untruly  judged  to  have  preached  such  articles  as  he 
was  detected  of.  Sir  T.  More. 

Syn.  —  To  discover ;  find  out ;  lay  bare  ;  expose. 

De-tecfa-We  (-a-b'l),  )  a.    Capable  of  being  detected 

De-tect'1-ble  (-T-b'l),  )  or  found  out ;  as,  parties  not 
detectable.     "  Errors  deiectible  at  a  glance."       Latham. 

De-tect'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  detects 
or  brings  to  light ;  one  who  finds  out  what  another  at- 
tempts to  conceal ;  a  detector. 

De-tec'tlon  (de-tgk'shiin),  n.  [L.  detectio  an  uncov- 
ering, revealing.]  The  act  of  detecting  ;  the  laying  open 
what  was  concealed  or  hidden  ;  discovery  ;  as,  the  detec- 
tion of  a  thief  ;  the  detection  of  fraud,  forgery,  or  a  plot. 
Such  secrets  of  guilt  are  never  safe  from  detection.    D.  Webster. 

De-tect'ive  (de-tekt'Tv),  a.  Fitted  for,  or  skilled  in, 
detecting  ;  employed  in  detecting  crime  or  criminals ;  as, 
a  detective  officer. 

De-tect'lve,  n.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  detect 
criminals  or  discover  matters  of  secrecy. 

De-tect'or  (-er),  n.     [L.,  a  revealer.]    One  who,  or 

that  which,  detects ;  a  detecter.  Shah. 

A  deathbed 's  a  detector  of  the  heart.  Young, 

Bank-note  detector,  a  publication  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  genuine  and  counterfeit  bank  notes,  designed  to 
enable  persons  to  discriminate  between  them. —Detector 
lock.    See  under  Lock. 

De-ten'e-brate  (de-tSnt-brat),  v.  t.  [L.  de  -\-  tene- 
brare  to  make  dark,  fr.  tenebrae  darkness.]  To  remove 
darkness  from.     [06s.]  Ash, 

De-tent'  (de-tgnf),  n.  [F.  detente,  fr.  detendre  to 
unbend,  relax ;  pref.  de-  (L.  dis-  or  de)  -\-  tendre  to 
stretch.  See  Distend.]  (Mech.)  That  which  locks  or 
unlocks  a  movement ;  a  catch,  pawl,  or  dog ;  especially, 
in  clockwork,  the  catch  which  locks  and  unlocks  the 
wheelwork  in  striking. 

De-ten'tlon  (de-tSn'shun),  n.  [L.  detentio:  cf.  F.  di- 
tention.  See  Detain.]  1.  The  act  of  detaining  or  keep- 
ing back ;  a  withholding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  detained  (stopped  or  hindered) ; 
delay  from  necessity. 

3.  Confinement ;  restraint ;  custody. 

The  archduke  Philip  . . .  found  himself  in  a  sort  of  honorable 
detention  at  Henry's  court.  Hallam. 

De-ter'  (de-ter'),  V.  t.  [imp  &  p.  p.  Deterred 
(-terd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deterring.]  [L.  deterrere  ;  de 
+  terrere  to  frighten,  terrify.  See  Terror.]  To  pre- 
vent by  fear  ;  hence,  to  hinder  or  prevent  from  action  by 
fear  of  consequences,  or  difficulty,  risk,  etc.       Addison. 

Potent  enemies  tempt  and  deter  us  from  our  duty.    Tilhtson. 
My  own  face  deters  me  from  my  glass.  Prior. 

De-terge'  (de-ter j'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Deterged 
(-terjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deterging.]  [L.  detergere,  de- 
ter sum.  ;  de  +  tergere  to  rub  or  wipe  off :  cf .  F.  deter- 
ger."]  To  cleanse ;  to  purge  away,  as  foul  or  offending 
matter  from  the  body,  or  from  an  ulcer. 

De-ter'gen-cy  (de-ter'jen-sj^),  n.  A  cleansing  qual- 
ity or  power.  I)e  Foe. 

De-ter'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  detergens,  -enfis,  p.  pr.  of 
detergere ;  cf.  F.  detergent."]  Cleansing ;  purging.  —  n. 
A  substance  which  cleanses  the  skin,  as  water  or  soap ; 
a  medicine  to  cleanse  wounds,  ulcers,  etc. 

De-te'ri-0-rate  (de-te'rl-o-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Deteriorated  (-ra'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deteriokatino 
(-ra'ting).]  [L.  deterioratus,  p.  p.  of  deteriorare  to  de- 
teriorate, fr.  deterior  worse,  prob.  a  comparative  fr.  de 
down,  away.]  To  make  worse ;  to  make  inferior  in  qual- 
ity or  value ;  to  impair ;  as,  to  deteriorate  the  mind. 

Whately. 
The  art  of  war  •  .  .  was  greatly  deterioratgd.    Smtthey. 
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Do-te'rI-O-rate  (de-te'rT-6-rat),  V.  i.  To  grow  worse  ; 
to  be  impaired  in  quality ;  to  degenerate. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  mind  rapidly  deteriorates. 

Goldsmith. 

De-te'rl-O-ra'tion  (de-te'ri-o-ra'shun),  n.  [LL.  dete- 
rioratio:  cf.  F.  delerioralion.']  Tlie  process  of  growing 
worse,  or  the  state  of  having  grown  worse. 

De-te'rl-or'i-ty  (-or'I-ty),  n.  [L.  detenor  worse.  See 
Deteriorate.]  Worse  state  or  quality ;  inferiority. 
"  The  deUriority  of  the  diet."     [iJ.]  Ray. 

De-ter'ment  (de-ter'ment),  n.  [From  Deter.]  The 
act  of  deterring  ;  also,  that  which  deters.  Boyle. 

De-ter'mi-na-bil'i-ty  (-mi-na^bil'I-ty),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  determinable  ;  determinableness.   Coleridge. 

De-ter'mi-na-llle  (de-ter'mi-na-b'l),  a.  [L.  determi- 
nabilis  finite.  See  Determine,  v.  t.'}  Capable  of  being 
determined,  definitely  ascertained,  decided  upon,  or 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

Not  wholly  (Jetemiinahle  from  the  bare  grammatical  use  of  the 
words.  South. 

De-ter'ml-na-ble-ness,  n.  Capability  of  being  deter- 
mined ;  determinabiUty. 

De-ter'mi-na-cy  (-na-sy),  n.     Determinateness.    [iJ.] 

De-ter'mi-nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  deierminans,  p.  pr.  of 
determinare :  cf .  F.  determinant.}  Serving  to  determine 
or  limit ;  determinative. 

De-ter'mi-nant,  n.  1.  That  which  serves  to  deter- 
mine ;  that  which  causes  determination. 

2.  (3fath.)  The  sum  of  a  series  of  products  of  several 
numbers,  these  products  being  formed  according  to  cer- 
tain specified  laws;  thus,  the  determinant  of  the  nine 
cumbers  a,    b,    c, 

a',  6',  C, 

a",  b",  c", 

is  a  b'  c"  —  a  b"  c'  +  a'  b"  c  —  a'bc"  +  a"  b  c'  —a"  b'  v. 
The  determinant  is  written  by  placing  the  numbers 
from  which  it  is  formed  in  a  square  between  two  vertical 
lines.  The  theory  of  determinants  forms  a  very  impor- 
tant branch  of  modern  mathematics. 

3.  {Logic)  A  mark  or  attribute,  attached  to  the  sub- 
ject or  predicate,  narrowing  the  extent  of  both,  but  ren- 
dering them  more  definite  and  precise.     Abp.  Thomson. 

De-ter'ml-nate  (de-ter'mT-nat),  a.  [L.  determinatus, 
p.  p.  oi  determinare.  See  Determine.]  1.  Having  de- 
fined limits ;  not  uncertain  or  arbitrary ;  fixed ;  estab- 
lished ;  definite. 

Quantity  of  words  and  a  determinate  number  of  feet.  Dnjden. 

2.  Conclusive ;  decisive  ;  positive. 

The  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God.  Acts  ii.  23. 

3.  Determined  or  resolved  upon.     [OJs.] 

My  determinate  voyage.  Shak. 

4.  Of  determined  purpose;  resolute.     [Ois.] 

More  detei-viinate  to  do  than  skillful  how  to  do.     Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Determinate  inflorescence  (Sot.),  that  in  which  the  flower- 
ing commences  with  the  terminal  bud  of  a  stem,  which 
puts  a  limit  to  its  growth  ;  —  also  called  centrifugal  in- 
florescence. —  Determinate  problem  (Math.),  a  problem 
which  admits  of  a  limited  number  of  solutions.  —  Deter- 
minate quantities,  Determinate  equations  {AfatJi.),  those 
that  are  finite  in  the  number  of  values  or  solutions,  that 
is,  in  which  the  conditions  of  the  problem  or  equation 
determine  the  number. 

De-ter'mi-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  To  bring  to  an  end ;  to 
determine.    See  Determine.     [OJi.] 

The  sly,  slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 

The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile.  Shak. 

De-ter'ml-nate-ly  (de-ter'ml-nSt-ly),  adv.  1.  In  a 
determinate  manner ;  definitely ;  ascertainably. 

The  principles  of  religion  are  already  either  determinately 
true  or  false,  Def ore  you  think  of  them.  TiUotson. 

2.  Kesolutely;  unchangeably. 

Being  determinately  .  .  .  bent  to  marry.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

De-ter'mi-nate-ness,  n.     State  of  being  determinate. 

De-ter'ml-na'tlon  (de-ter'ml-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  deter- 
minatio  boundary,  end  :  cf.  F.  determination.']  1.  The 
act  of  determining,  or  the  state  of  being  determined. 

2.  Bringing  to  an  end ;  termination  ;  limit. 

A  speedy  determination  of  that  war.  Ludlow. 

3.  Direction  or  tendency  to  a  certain  end  ;  impulsion. 
Remissness  can  by  no  means  consist  with  a  constant  determi- 
nation of  the  will  ...  to  the  greatest  apparent  good.         Locke. 

4.  The  quality  of  mind  which  reaches  definite  conclu- 
sions ;  decision  of  character ;  resoluteness. 

He  only  is  a  well-made  man  who  has  a  good  determination. 

Emerson. 

5.  The  state  of  decision ;  a  judicial  decision,  or  end- 
ing of  controversy. 

6.  That  which  is  determined  upon  ;  result  of  delibera- 
tion ;  purpose ;  conclusion  formed  ;  fixed  resolution. 

So  bloodthirsty  a  detemiinaticnrt  to  obtain  convictions. 

Hallam. 

7.  (Med.)  A  flow,  rush,  or  tendency  to  a  particular 
part ;  as,  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

8.  {Physical  Sciences)  The  act,  process,  or  result  of 
any  accurate  measurement,  as  of  length,  volume,  weight, 
intensity,  etc.  ;  as,  the  determination  of  the  ohm  or  of 
the  wave  length  of  light ;  the  determination  of  the  salt 
in  sea  water,  or  the  oxygen  in  the  air. 

9.  {Logic)  {a)  The  act  of  defining  a  concept  or  notion 
by  giving  its  essential  constituents,  (b)  The  addition  of 
a  differentia  to  a  concept  or  notion,  thus  limiting  its  ex- 
tent ;  —  the  opposite  of  generalization. 

10.  {Nat.  Mist.)  The  act  of  determining  the  relations 
of  an  object,  as  regards  genus  and  species ;  the  referring 
of  minerals,  plants,  or  animals,  to  the  species  to  which 
they  belong ;  classification  ;  as,  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend 
for  the  determination  of  most  of  these  shells. 

Syn.  —  Decision ;  conclusion ;  judgment ;  purpose ; 
resolution ;  resolve ;  firmness.    See  Decision. 

De-ter'ml-na-tlve  (de-ter'mT-na-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  de- 
terminalif.']  Having  power  to  determine  ;  limiting  ; 
shaping  ;  directing ;  conclusive. 

Incidents  .  .  .  determinative  of  their  course.    /.  Taylor. 


Determinative  tables  {Nat.  Hist.),  tables  presenting  the 
specific  character  of  minerals,  plants,  etc.,  to  assist  in 
determinmg  tlie  species  to  which  a  specimen  belongs. 

De-ter'mi-na-tlve  (de-ter'ml-na-tJv),  n.  That  which 
serves  to  determine. 

Explanatory  determinatives  .  .  .  were  placed  after  words  pho- 
netically expressed,  in  order  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  tlie  reader  in 
determining  tlie  meaning.  /.  Taylor  (The  Alphabet). 

De-ter'mi-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  deter- 
mines.    [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-ter'mine  (de-ter'mTn),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
termined (-mind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Determining.]  [F. 
determiner,  L.  determinare,  determinatum  ;  de  -\-  termi- 
nare  to  limit,  terminus  limit.  See  Term.]  1.  To  fix  the 
boundaries  of ;  to  mark  off  and  separate. 
[God]  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed.  Acts  xvii.  26. 

2.  To  set  bounds  to  ;  to  fix  the  determination  of ;  to 
limit ;  to  bound  ;  to  bring  to  an  end  ;  to  finish. 

The  knowledge  of  men  hitherto  hath  been  determined  by  the 
view  or  sight.  Bacon. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determined  ine  ?        Shak. 

3.  To  fix  the  form  or  character  of ;  to  shape  ;  to  pre- 
scribe imperatively ;  to  regulate  ;  to  settle. 

The  character  of  the  soul  is  determined  by  the  character  of  its 
God.  J.  Edwards. 

Something  divinely  beautiful  .  .  .  that  at  some  time  or  other 
might  influence  or  even  determine  her  course  of  life.    IF.  Black. 

4.  To  fix  the  course  of ;  to  impel  and  direct ;  —  with 
a  remoter  object  preceded  by  to  ;  as,  another's  will  de- 
termined me  to  this  course. 

5.  To  ascertain  definitely ;  to  find  out  the  specific 
character  or  name  of  ;  to  assign  to  its  true  place  in  a  sys- 
tem ;  as,  to  determine  an  unknown  or  a  newly  discov- 
ered plant  or  its  name. 

6.  To  bring  to  a  conclusion,  as  a  question  or  contro- 
versy ;  to  settle  by  authoritative  or  judicial  sentence  ;  to 
decide  ;  as,  tiie  court  has  determined  the  cause. 

7.  To  resolve  on  ;  to  have  a  fixed  intention  of ;  also, 
to  cause  to  come  to  a  conclusion  or  decision  ;  to  lead  ; 
as,  this  determined  him  to  go  immediately. 

8.  {Logic)  To  define  or  limit  by  adding  a  differentia. 

9.  {Physical  Sciences)  To  ascertain  the  presence,  quan- 
tity, or  amount  of ;  as,  to  determine  the  parallax ;  to  de- 
termine the  salt  in  sea  water. 

De-ter'mine,  v.  i.  1.  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  end ;  to 
terminate.     [Ote.] 

He  who  has  vented  a  pernicious  doctrine  or  published  an  ill 
book  must  know  that  nia  guilt  and  his  life  determine  not  to- 
gether. South. 

Estates  may  deteirmine  on  future  contingencies.     Blackstone. 

2.  To  come  to  a  decision ;  to  decide ;  to  resolve ;  — 

often  with  ore.     "  Z>e/ermirae  on  some  course."        Shak. 

He  shall  pay  as  the  judges  detei-mine.       Ex.  xxi.  22. 

De-ter'mined  (-mind),  a.  Decided;  resolute.  "A 
determined  foe."  Sparks. 

De-ter'min-ed-ly  (-min-Sd-lJ  or  -mind-l^),  adv.  In 
a  determined  manner ;  with  determination. 

De-ter'min-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  de- 
termines or  decides. 

De-ter'min-ism  (-tz'm),  n.  {Metaph.)  The  doctrine 
that  the  wiU  is  not  free,  but  is  inevitably  and  invincibly 
determined  by  motives. 

Its  superior  suitabiUty  to  produce  courage,  as  contrasted  with 
scientific  physical  determinism,  is  obvious  enough.    F.  P.  Cobbe. 

De-ter'min-lst,  n.  {Metaph.)  One  who  believes  in 
determinism.     Also  adj.  ;  as,  determinisi  theories. 

De'ter-ra'tion  (de'ter-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  de  -f  terra 
earth  :  cf.  F.  deterrer  to  unearth.]  The  uncovering  of 
anything  buried  or  covered  with  earth  ;  a  taking  out  of 
the  earth  or  ground.  Woodward. 

De-ter'rence  (de-ter'rens  or  de-ter'-),  n.  That  which 
deters ;  a  deterrent ;  a  hindrance.     [-R.] 

De-ter'rent  (-rent),  a.  [L.  deterrens,  p.  pr.  of  deter- 
rere.  See  Deter.]  Serving  to  deter.  "  The  deterrent 
principle."  E.  Davis. 

De-ter'rent,  re.    That  which  deters  or  prevents. 

De-ter'sion  (de-ter'shun),  re.  [Cf .  F.  detersion.  See 
Deterge.]     The  act  of  deterging  or  cleansing,  as  a  sore. 

De-ter'sive  (-sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  detersif.}  Cleansing ;  de- 
tergent. ^  re.    A  cleansing  agent ;  a  detergent. 

De-ter'sive-ly,  adv.    In  a  way  to  cleanse. 

De-ter'sive;;ness,  re.    The  quality  of  cleansing. 

De-test'  (de-tesf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Detested  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Detesting.]  [L.  detestare,  detestatum, 
and  detestari,  to  curse  while  calling  a  deity  to  witness, 
to  execrate,  detest ;  de  -\-  testari  to  be  a  witness,  testify, 
testis  a  witness :  of.  F.  detester.  See  Testify.]  1.  To 
witness  against ;  to  denounce;  to  condemn.     [Ofts.] 

The   heresy  of   Nestorius  .  .  .  was  detested  in  the  Eastern 

churches.  Fuller. 

God  hath  detested  them  with  his  own  mouth.         Bale. 

2.  To  hate   intensely ;  to  abhor ;    to  abominate  ;   to 
loathe  ;  as,  we  detest  what  is  contemptible  or  evil. 
Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell. 
My  heart  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  abhor ;  abominate ;  execrate.    See  Hate. 

De-test'a-bil'i-ty  (-a-btl'I-ty),  n.  Capacity  of  being 
odious,     [if.]  Carlyle. 

De-test'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  detestabHis :  cf.  F.  de- 
testable.] Worthy  of  being  detested  ;  abominable ;  ex- 
tremely hateful ;  very  odious  ;  deserving  abhorrence ;  as, 
detestable  vices. 

Thou  hast  defiled  my  sanctuary  with  all  thy  detestable  things, 
and  with  all  thine  abominations.  Ezek.  v.  II. 

Syn.  —  Abominable;  odious;  execrable;  abhorred. 

De-test'a-ble-ness,  «.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
detestable. 

De-test'a-Wy,  adv.    In  a  detestable  manner. 

De-tes'tate  (de-t5s'tat),  J).  <.   To  detest.   [Obs.]  JTdall. 

Det'es-ta'tion  (dSt'Ss-ta'shfin  or  de'tSs- ;  '277),  n. 
[L.  detestatio  :  cf.  F.  detestation .]  The  act  of  detesting ; 
extreme  hatred  or  dislike  ;  abhorrence  ;  loathing. 

We  are  heartily  agreed  in  our  detestation  of  civil  war.    Burke. 


De-test'or  (de-t5st'er),  n.     One  who  detests. 

De-throne'  (de-thron'),  v.  t.  ymp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
throned (-thrond');  p.pr.  &vb.  n.  Dethroning.]  [Pref. 
de-  -\-  throne :  cf .  F.  detroner  ;  pref.  de-  (L.  dis-)  -\-  trone 
throne.  See  Throne.]  To  remove  or  drive  from  a 
throne  ;  to  depose ;  to  divest  of  supreme  authority  and 
dignity.     "The  Protector  was  c^eZAroraeti."  Hume. 

De-throne'ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  F.  detronement.] 
Deposal  from  a  throne  ;  deposition  from  regal  power. 

De-thron'er  (de-thron'er),  re.     One  who  dethrones. 

De-thron'i-za'tion  (de-thron' i-za'shun),  re.  Dethrone- 
ment.    [Obs.]  Speed. 

De-thron'ize  (de-thronlz),  v.  t.  [Cf.  LL.  dethroni- 
zare.]     To  dethrone  or  unthrone.     [06s.]  Cotgrave. 

Det'1-nue  (dSt'T-nu  ;  277),  re.  [OF.  delinu,  detenu,  p. 
p.  of  detenir  to  detain.  See  Detain.]  A  person  or 
thing  detained  ;  {Law)  a  form  of  action  for  the  recovery 
of  a  personal  chattel  wrongfully  detained. 

Writ  of  detinue  (Law),  one  that  lies  against  him  who 
wrongfully  detains  goods  or  chattels  delivered  to  him,  or 
in  liis  possession,  to  recover  the  thing  itself,  or  its  value 
and  damages,  from  the  detainer.  It  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  superseded  by  other  remedies. 

Det'o-nate  (det'6-nat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Detonated 
(-na'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Detonating  (-na'ting).]  [L. 
detonare,  v.  i.,  to  thunder  down  ;  de  +  tonare  to  thun- 
der ;  akin  to  E.  thunder.  See  Thunder,  and  cf.  Deto- 
nize.]  To  explode  with  a  sudden  report ;  as,  niter  deto- 
nates with  sulphur. 

Det'o-nate,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  explode  ;  to  cause  to  burn 
or  inflame  with  a  sudden  report. 

Det'o-na'ting,  a.  &  re.  from  Detonate. 

Detonating  gas,  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen 
with  one  volume  of  oxygen,  which  explodes  with  a  loud 
report  upon  ignition.  —  Detonating  powder,  any  powder  or 
soUd  substance,  as  fulminate  of  mercury,  which,  when 
struck,  explodes  with  violence  and  a  loud  report.  —  Deto- 
nating primer,  a  primer  exploded  by  a  fuse ;  —  used  to 
explode  gun  cotton  in  blasting  operations.  —  Detonating 
tube,  a  strong  tube  of  glass,  usually  graduated,  closed  at 
one  end,  and  furnished  with  two  wires  passing  through 
its  sides  at  opposite  points,  and  nearly  meeting,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploding  gaseous  mixtures  by  an  electric 
spark,  as  in  gas  analysis,  etc. 

Det'O-na'tlon  (-na'shfin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  detonation.'] 
An  explosion  or  sudden  report  made  by  the  instantane- 
ous decomposition  or  combustion  of  unstable  substances; 
as,  the  detonation  of  gun  cotton. 

Det'O-na'tor  (dSt'S-na'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  detonates. 

Det'0-ni-za'tion  (d5t'6-nT-za'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
detonizing ;  detonation. 

Det'O-nize  (det'o-niz),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  Detonate.]  [imp. 
&p.  p.  Detonized  (-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Detonizing.] 
To  explode,  or  cause  to  explode  ;  to  burn  with  an  explo- 
sion ;  to  detonate. 

De-tor'sion  (de-tSr'shUn),  re.    Same  as  Detortion. 

De-tort'  (de-t6rf ),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Detorted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Detohting.]  [L.  detortus,  p.  p.  of  detor- 
quere  to  turn  away ;  de  -\-  torquere  to  turn  about,  twist : 
cf.  F.  detorquer,  detordre.]  To  turn  from  the  original  or 
plain  meaning ;  to  pervert ;  to  wrest.  Hammond. 

De-tor'tion  (de-t6r'shun),  re.  The  act  of  detorting,  or 
the  state  of  being  detorted  ;  a  twisting  or  warping. 

De'tour'  (de'toor'),  re.  [F.  detour,  fr.  detourner  to 
turn  aside  ;  pref.  de-  (L.  dis-)  -\-  tourner  to  turn.  See 
Turn.]  A  turning ;  a  circuitous  route  ;  a  deviation  from 
a  direct  course  ;  as,  the  detours  of  the  Mississippi. 

De-tract'  (de-trSkf),  V.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Detracted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Detracting.]    [L.  detractus,  p.  p.  of  de- 
trahere  to  detract ;  de  +  trahere  to  draw  :  cf.  F.  detrao 
ter.    See  Trace.]     1.  To  take  away ;  to  withdraw. 
Detract  much  from  the  view  of  the  front  without. 

^(>  H.  Wotton. 

2.  To  take  credit  or  reputation  from ;  to  defame. 
That  calumnious  critic  . . . 
Detracting  what  laboriously  we  do.  Drayton, 

Syn.  —  To  derogate ;  decry;  disparage;  depreciate; 
asperse ;  vilify  ;  defame ;  traduce.    See  Decrt. 

De-tract',  v.  i.  To  take  away  a  part  or  something, 
especially  from  one's  credit ;  to  lessen  reputation ;  to 
derogate  ;  to  defame  ;  —  often  with  from. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  detract  both  from  the  moral  and 
literary  character  of  Cicero.  F.  Knox. 

De-tract'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  detracts  ;  a  detractor. 
Other  detracters  and  malicious  writers.    Sir  T.  North. 

De-tract'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  detracting  manner. 

De-trac'tion  (de-trak'shfin),  re.  [F.  detraction,  L.  de- 
tractio.]     1.  A  taking  away  or  withdrawing.     [Obs.] 

The  detraction  of  the  eggs  of  the  said  wild  fowl.    Bacon, 

2.  The  act  of  taking  away  from  the  reputation  or  good 
name  of  another  ;  a  lessening  or  cheapening  in  the  esti- 
mation of  others  ;  the  act  of  depreciating  another,  from 
envy  or  malice  ;  calumny. 

Syn.  —  Depreciation  ;  disparagement;  derogation; 
slander ;  calumny ;  aspersion  ;  censure. 

De-trac'tious  (-shiis),  a.  Containing  detraction  ;  de- 
tractory.    [E.]  Johnson. 

De-tract'ive  (dl-trak'ttv),  a.  1.  Tending  to  detract 
or  draw.     [iJ.] 

2.  Tending  to  lower  in  estimation  ;  depreciative. 

De-tract'ive-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  detractive. 

De-tract'or  (-ter),  «.  [L. :  cf.  F.  dctracteur.]  One 
who  detracts  ;  a  derogator ;  a  defamer. 

His  detractors  were  noisy  and  scurrilous.    Macatday. 

Syn .  —  Slanderer  ;  calumniator ;  defamer ;  vilifier. 

De-tract'0-ry  (-to-ry),  a.  Defamatory  by  denial  of 
desert ;  derogatory ;  calumnious.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

De-tract'ress,  re.    A  female  detractor.  Addison. 

De-train'  (de-tran'),  ■!).  i.  &  I.  To  alight,  or  to  cause  to 
alight,  from  a  railway  train.     [Eng.]     London  Graphic. 

De-trect'  (de-tr6kt'),  V.  t.  [L.  detrcctare  ;  de  -f  trac 
fcrrfi,  intens.  of  trahere  to  draw.]    To  refuse  ;  to  decline. 
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[Obs.]    "  To  detrect  the  battle.' 


Holinsked. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    iip,    am ;    pity ;    food,    fo^bt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    slug,   Ink ;    tlxen,   tuin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  In  azure. 
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Set'ri-ment  (dgt'ri-ment),  n.  [L.  defrimentum,  fr. 
deterere,  deiritum,  to  rub  or  wear  away ;  de  -\-  terere  to 
rub:  ct.¥.  detriment.  See  Trite.]  1.  That  which  injures 
or  causes  damage ;  miscliief  ;  harm  ;  diminution  ;  loss  ; 
damage ;  —  used  very  generioaUy ;  as,  detriments  to  prop- 
erty, reUgion,  morals,  etc. 

I  can  repair 
That  detriment,  if  such  it  be.  Milton. 

2.  A  charge  made  to  students  and  barristers  for  inci- 
dental repairs  of  the  rooms  they  occupy.     [£«<?.] 

gyn.  — Injury;  loss;  damage;  disadvantage;  preju- 
dice ;  hurt ;  mischief ;  harm. 

Det'rl-ment  (dSt'ri-ment),  v.  t.  To  do  injury  to ; 
to  hurt.     [Archaic] 

Others  might  be  detrimented  thereby.  Fuller. 

Det'rl-men'tal  (-mgn'tal),  a.  Causing  detriment ;  in- 
jurious ;  hurtful. 

Neither  dangerous  nor  detrimental  to  the  donor.    Addison. 

Syn.  —  Injurious ;  hurtful ;  prejudicial ;  disadvanta- 
geous ;  mischievous ;  pernicious. 

Det'rl-men'tal-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  detri- 
mental ;  iujuriousness. 

De-tll'tal  (de-tri'tal),  a.  {Geol.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
composed  of,  detritus. 

De-trite'  (de-trlf),  a.     [L.  detritus,  p.  p.]    Worn  out. 

De-trl'tion  (de-trish'un),  n.  [LL.  detritio.  See  Det- 
riment.]    A  wearing  off  or  away. 

Phonograms  which  by  process  of  long-continued  detrition  have 
reached  a  step  oi  extreme  simplicity.  /.  Taylor  ( Tlte  Alphabet). 

De-tri'tUS  (de-tri'tus),  n.  [F.  detritus,  fr.  L.  detritus, 
p.  p.  of  deterere.  See  Detriment.]  1.  (Geol.)  A  mass 
of  substances  worn  off  from  solid  bodies  by  attrition,  and 
reduced  to  small  portions  ;  as,  diluvial  detritus. 

^W  For  large  portions,  the  word  debris  is  used. 

2.  Hence :  Any  fragments  separated  from  the  body  to 
which  they  belonged ;  any  product  of  disintegration. 

The  mass  of  detritus  of  which  modern  languages  are  com- 
posed. Farrar. 

De-tnide'  (de-trud'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Detruded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Detruding.]  [L.  detrudere,  delrusUin  ; 
de  -\-  trudere  to  thrust,  push.]  To  thrust  down  or  out ; 
to  push  down  witli  force.  Locke. 

De4run'cate  (de-tri5n'kat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  De- 
truncated; p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Detruncating.]  pL.  de- 
truncatus,  p.  p.  of  detruncare  to  cut  off  ;  rfe  -]-  truncare 
to  maim,  shorten,  cut  off.  See  Truncate.]  To  shorten 
by  cutting  ;  to  cut  off ;  to  lop  off. 

De'trun-ca'tion  (de'trun-ka'shiSn  or  dEfrHn-),  n.  [L. 
detruncalio ."  cf.  F.  detroncation.']  The  act  of  lopping  or 
cutting  off,  as  the  head  from  the  body. 

De-tTU'sion  (de-tru'zhiin),  n.  [L.  deirusio.  See  De- 
trude.] The  act  of  thrusting  or  driving  down  or  out- 
ward ;  outward  thrust.  —  De-tru'sive,  a. 

Dette  (dSt  or  det'te),  n.    Debt.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Dette'les  (-les),  a.  Free  from  debt.  [OJs.]    Chaucer. 

De'tU-mes'cence  (de'tij-mgs'sens  or  dSt'ii-),  n.  [L. 
detumescere  to  cease  swelling;  de -\- iumescere,  tumere, 
to  swell.]  Diminution  of  swelling ;  subsidence  of  any- 
thing swollen.     [iJ.]  Cudworth. 

II  De'tur  (de'tOr  or  da't53r),  n.  [L.  delur  let  it  be 
given.]  A  present  of  books  given  to  a  meritorious  un- 
dergraduate student  as  a  prize.     [Harvard  Univ.,  V.  <$.] 

De-turb'  (de-tfirb'),  v.  t.  [L.  deturbare.l  To  throw 
down.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

De-tur'bate  (de-tQr'bat),  v.  t.  [LL.  deturbatus,  p.  p. 
of  deturbare,  f  r.  L.  deturbare  to  thrust  down.]  To  evict ; 
to  remove.     [Obs.!  Foxe. 

Det'ur-ba'tlon  (d§t'ur-ba'shQn  or  de'tiir-),  n.  The  act 
of  deturbating.     [Obs.] 

De-turn'  (de-tfim'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  de-  +  turn.  Cf.  De- 
tour.]    To  turn  away.     [06*.]  Sir  K.  Digby. 

De-tur'pate  (de-tflr'pat),  v.  t.  [L.  deturpare ;  de  + 
turpare  to  make  ugly,  defile,  turpis  ugly,  foul.]  To  de- 
file ;  to  disfigure.     [06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Det'ur-pa'tlon  (det'iir-pa'shiin  or  de'tur-),  n.  A 
making  fouL     [06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Deuce  (dus),  n.  \F.  deux  two,  OF.  deus,  fr.  L.  duo. 
See  Two.]  1.  {Gaming)  Two ;  a  card  or  a  die  with  two 
spots ;  as,  the  deuce  of  hearts. 

2.  (Tennis)  A  condition  of  the  score  beginning  when- 
ever each  side  has  won  three  strokes  in  the  same  game 
(also  reckoned  "40  all  "),  and  reverted  to  as  often  as  a 
tie  is  made  untQ  one  of  the  sides  secures  two  successive 
strokes  following  a  tie  or  deuce,  which  decides  the  game. 

Deuce,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  dusius.  Armor,  dus,  teitz,  phan- 
tom, specter ;  Gael,  taibhs,  iaibhse,  apparition,  ghost ;  or 
fr.  OF.  deus  God,  fr.  L.  deus  (cf.  Deity).]  The  devil ;  a 
demon.     [A  euphemism,  written  also  deuse."]    [Low] 

Deu'ced  (du'sed),  a.  Devilish ;  excessive ;  extreme. 
[Low] — Deu'ced-ly,  «rff . 

Deuse  (dus),  n.;  Deu'sed  (du'sgd),  a.  See  Deuce, 
Deuced. 

Deu'ter-o-ca-non'ic-al  (du'ter-o-ka-nSn'T-kal),  a. 
[Gr.  SeuTcpos  second  -|-  E.  canonical.]  Pertaining  to  a 
second  canon,  or  ecclesiastical  writing  of  inferior  author- 
ity ;  —  said  of  the  Apocrypha,  certain  Epistles,  etc. 

Deu'ter-og'a-mlst  (du'ter-og'a-mtst),  n.  [See  Deu- 
terogamy.]    One  who  marries  the  second  time. 

Deu'ter-Og'a-my  (-my),  n.  [Gr.  ScuTepoyajita ;  Sei/'re- 
po9  second  -|-  ya^os  wedding,  marriage.]  A  second  mar- 
riage, after  the  death  of  the  first  husband  or  wife ;  — 
in  distinction  from  bigamy,  as  defined  in  the  old  canon 
law.    See  Bigamy.  Goldsmith. 

Deu'ter-O-gen'lc  (-o-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  SeuVepo?  second 
-{-root  of  ytyrecrflai  to  be  bom.]  (Geol.)  Of  secondary 
origin ;  —  said  of  certain  rocks  whose  material  has  been 
derived  from  older  rocks. 

Deu'ter-on'o-mlst  (-5n'o-mTst),  n.  The  writer  of 
Deuteronomy. 

Deu'ter-on'O-my  (-on'6-m^),  n.  [Gr.  Aeureporontov ; 
SeuTcpos  second  -\-  fo/ao!  law  :  cf.  L.  Deuteronomium.] 
(Sibl.)  The  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  containing  the 
second  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses. 


II  Deu'ter-0-pa-tlll'a_(dii'ter-o-pa-thi'A), )  n.  [NL.  deu- 

Deu'ter-op'a-thy  (du'ter-op'a-thi^),  )  ieropathia, 
fr.  Gr.  iciirepos  second  -}-  Traflos  suffering,  fr.  ttolctx^'-'', 
TraBelv,  to  suffer:  cf.  F.  deuteropaihie.]  (Med.)  A  sym- 
pathetic affection  of  any  part  of  the  body,  as  headache 
from  an  overloaded  stomach. 

Deu'ter-O-path'ic  (-o-p5th'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  deu- 
teropathy ;  of  the  nature  of  deuteropathy. 

Deu'ter-OS'CO-py  (-5s'k6-py),  n.  [Gr.  Sevrcpot  second 
-j-  -scopy.]     1.  Second  sight. 

I  felt  by  anticipation  the  horrors  of  the  Highland  seers,  whom 
their  gift  of  deutcroscopy  compels  to  witness  things  unmeet  for 
mortal  eye.  Sir  W.  iicott. 

2.  That  which  is  seen  at  a  second  view ;  a  meaning 
beyond  the  literal  sense ;  the  second  intention  ;  a  hidden 
signification.  Sir  T.  Srowite. 

Deu'ter-0-ZO'Oid  (-6-zo'oid),  n.  [Gr.  SeuVepos  second 
-|-  E.  zooid.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  secondary,  and  usually 
sexual,  zooids  produced  by  budding  or  fission  from  the 
primary  zooids,  in  animals  having  alternate  generations. 
In  the  tapeworms,  the  joints  are  deuterozooids. 

Deut'hy-drog'u-ret  (dut'ht-drog'iS-rgt),  n.  (Chem.) 
Same  as  Deutohydrogueet 

Deu'tO-  (du'to-),  or  Deut-  (dSt-).  [Contr.  from  Gr. 
Sevrepoi  second.]  (Chem.)  A  prefix  which  formerly 
properly  indicated  the  second  in  a  regular  series  of  com- 
pounds, thus  referring  to  the  place  of  a  compound  in 
the  series,  and  not  to  its  composition,  but  which  is  now 
generally  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  bi-  or  di-,  al- 
though little  used. 

Deu'tO-hy-drog'U-ret  (du'to-ht-drog'li-rSt),  n.  [Pref. 
deut;  deuto-  -\-  hydroguret.]  (Chem.)  A  compound  con- 
taining in  the  molecule  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  united 
with  some  other  element  or  radical.     [06s.] 

Deu'tO-plasm  (du'to-plSz'm),  n.  [Pref.  deuto-  -f-  Gr. 
jrAacrma  form.]  (Biol.)  The  albuminous  portion  of  the 
yolk  of  the  meroblastic  egg  (food  yolk),  by  which  the 
developing  embryo  is  nourished ;  the  protoplasm. 

Deu'tO-plas'tlc  (-plSs'tTk),  a.  [Pref.  deido- -{- Crr. 
irAao-TiKos  plastic]  (Biol.)  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of, 
deutoplasm  ;  protoplasmic. 

Deu'tO-sul'phu-ret  (-siil'ffi-r5t),  n.  [Pref.  deuto-  -j- 
sulphurel.]     (Chem.)  A  disulphide.     [06s.] 

Deu-tox'lde  (diS-tSks'id  or  -id ;  104),  n.  [Pref.  deut- 
-\-  oxide.]  (Chem.)  A  compound  containing  in  the 
molecule  two  atoms  of  oxygen  united  "dth  some  other 
element  or  radical ;  —  usufdly  called  dioxide,  or  less  fre- 
quently, binoxide^ 

II  Deut'zl-a  (dut'sT-a  or  doit'sl-a),  n.  [NL.  Named 
after  Jan  Beutz  of  Holland.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs 
with  pretty  wliite  flowers,  much  cultivated. 

II  Dev  (dav),  or  ||  De'va  (da'va),  n.  [Skr.  deva.  Cf. 
Deity.]  (Hind.  Myth.)  A  god ;  a  deity ;  a  divine  being ; 
an  idol ;  a  king. 

II  De'va-na'ga-rl  (dS'va-na'ga-re),  n.  [Skr.  devana- 
gari;  deva  god  -|-  nagara  city,  i.  e.,  divine  city.]  The 
character  in  which  Sanskrit  is  written. 

De-vap'0-ra'tlon  (de-vap'6-ra'shun),  n.  The  change 
of  vapor  into  water,  as  in  the  formation  of  rain. 

De-vast'  (de-vasf ),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  devaster.  See 
Devastate.]    To  devastate.     [06s.]  Bolingbroke. 

Dev'as-tate  (dSv'as-tat ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Devastated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Devastating.]  [L.  de- 
vastaius,  p.  p.  of  devastare  to  devastate ;  de  -f-  vastare 
to  lay  waste,  vastus  waste.  See  Vast.]  To  lay  waste ; 
to  ravage  ;  to  desolate. 

"Whole  countries  .  .  .  were  devastated.    Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  To  waste  ;  ravage ;  desolate ;  destroy ;  demol- 
ish ;  plunder ;  pillage. 

Dev'as-ta'tion  (dgv'as-ta'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  devasta- 
tion.] 1.  The  act  of  devastating,  or  the  state  of  being 
devastated ;  a  laying  waste. 

Even  now  the  devastation  is  begun, 

And  half  the  business  of  destruction  done.    Goldsmith. 

2.  (Law)  Waste  of  the  goods  of  the  deceased  by  an 
executor  or  administrator.  Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  Desolation  ;  ravage ;  waste  ;  havoc  ;  destruc- 
tion ;  ruin ;  overthrow. 

Dev'as-ta'tor  (dev'as-ta'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who,  or 
that  which,  devastates.  Emerson. 

II  Dev'as-ta'vlt  (dSv'as-ta'vTt),  n.  [L.,  he  has  wasted.] 
(Law)  Waste  or  misapplication  of  the  assets  of  a  deceased 
person  by  an  executor  or  an  administrator.  Bouvier. 

II  De'va-ta  (da'va-ta),  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Skr.  deva  god.] 
(Hind.  Myth.)  A  deity ;  a  divine  being ;  a  good  spirit ;  an 
idol.     [Written  also  dewata.] 

Deve  (dev),  a.    [See  Deaf.]    Deaf.    [05s.]   'Chaucer. 

Dev'el-Ia  (dgv'gl-itn),  n.  (Zool.)  The  European 
swift.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

De-vel'op  (de-vgl'8p),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Devel- 
oped (-opt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Developing.]  [F.  develop- 
per ;  pref.  de-  (L.  dis-)  -)-  OF.  voluper,  voleper,  to  en- 
velop, perh.  from  L.  voliip  agreeably,  delightfully,  and 
hence  orig.,  to  make  agreeable  or  comfortable  by  envel- 
oping, to  keep  snug  (cf.  Voluptuous)  ;  or  perh.  fr.  a  de- 
rivative of  volvere,  volutum,  to  roll  (cf.  Devolve).  Cf. 
Envelop.]  [Written  also  d^velope.]  1.  To  free  from 
that  which  infolds  or  envelop?  ;  to  imfold  ;  to  lay  open 
by  degrees  or  in  detail ;  to  make  visible  or  known ;  to 
disclose  ;  to  produce  or  give  forth ;  as,  to  develop  theo- 
ries ;  a  motor  that  develops  100  horse  power. 

These  serve  to  develop  its  tenets.  Milner. 

The  20th  was  spent  in  strengthening  our  position  and  develop- 
ing the  line  of  the  enemy.  The  Century. 

2.  To  unfold  gradually,  as  a  flower  from  a  bud ;  hence, 
to  bring  through  a  succession  of  states  or  stages,  each  of 
which  is  preparatory  to  the  next ;  to  form  or  expand  by 
a  process  of  grovrth ;  to  cause  to  change  gradually  from 
an  embryo,  or  a  lower  state,  to  a  higher  state  or  form 
of  being ;  as,  sunshine  and  rain  develop  the  bud  into  a 
flower ;  to  develop  the  mind. 

The  sound  developed  itself  into  a  real  compound.    J.  Peile. 

All  insects  .  .  .  acquire  the  jointed  legs  before  the  wings  are 
fully  developed.  Owen. 


3.  To  advance ;  to  further ;  to  perfect  \  to  make  to 
increase ;  to  promote  the  growth  of. 

We  must  develop  our  own  resources  to  the  utmost. 

Jowett  (Thucyd.). 

4.  (Math.)  To  change  the  form  of,  as  of  an  algebraic 
expression,  by  executing  certain  indicated  operations 
without  changing  the  value. 

5.  (Photog.)  To  cause  to  become  visible,  as  an  invisible 
or  latent  image  upon  a  plate,  by  submittuig  it  to  chem- 
ical agents  ;  to  bring  to  view. 

To  develop  a  curved  surface  on  a  plane  (Geom.),  to  pro- 
duce on  the  plane  an  equivalent  surface,  as  if  by  rolling 
the  curved  surface  so  that  all  parts  shall  successively 
touch  the  plane. 

Syn. —  To  uncover;  unfold;  evolve;  promote;  pro- 
ject ;  lay  open ;  disclose ;  exhibit ;  unravel ;  disentangle. 

De-vel'op  (de-vgl'5p),  v.  i.  1.  To  go  through  a  proc- 
ess of  natural  evolution  or  growth,  by  successive  changes 
from  a  less  perfect  to  a  more  perfect  or  more  highly 
organized  state  ;  to  advance  from  a  simpler  form  of  ex- 
istence to  one  more  complex  either  in  structure  or  func- 
tion ;  as,  a  blossom  develops  from  a  bud  ;  the  seed  devel- 
ops into  a  plant ;  the  embryo  develops  into  a  well-formed 
animal ;  the  mind  develops  year  by  year. 
Not  poets  enough  to  understand 
That  Ufe  develops  from  within.     Mrs.  Browning, 

2.  To  become  apparent  gradually ;  as,  a  picture  on 
sensitive  paper  develops  on  the  application  of  heat ;  the 
plans  of  the  conspirators  develop. 

De-vel'op-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  devel- 
oped. J.  Peile^ 

Developable  surface  (Math.),  a  surface  described  by  a 
moving  right  Une,  and  such  that  the  consecutive  positions 
of  the  generator  intersect  each  other.  Hence,  the  but* 
face  can  be  developed  into  a  plane, 

Do-vel'op-er  (-er),  n,  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
develops. 

2.  (Photog.)  A  reagent  by  the  action  of  which  the 
latent  image  upon  a  photographic  plate,  after  exposure  in 
the  camera,  or  otherwise,  is  developed  and  made  visible. 

De-vel'op-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  developpement.'] 
[Written  also  developement.]  1.  The  act  of  developing 
c-  disclosicg  f hat  which  is  unknown ;  a  gradual  unfold- 
ing process  by  which  anything  is  developed,  as  a  plan 
or  method,  or  an  image  upon  a  photographic  plate ; 
gradual  advancement  or  growth  through  a  series  of 
progressive  changes ;  also,  the  result  of  developing,  or  a 
developed  state. 
A  new  development  of  imagination,  taste,  and  poetry.  Channing. 

2.  (Biol.)  The  series  of  changes  which  animal  and 
vegetable  organisms  undergo  in  their  passage  from  the 
embryonic  state  to  maturity,  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
state  of  organization. 

3.  (3Iath.)  (a)  The  act  or  process  of  changing  or  ex- 
panding an  expression  into  another  of  equivalent  value 
or  meaning.  (6)  The  equivalent  expression  into  which 
another  has  been  developed. 

4.  (Mus.)  The  elaboration  of  a  theme  or  subject ;  the 
unfolding  of  a  musical  idea ;  the  evolution  of  a  whole 
piece  or  movement  from  a  leading  theme  or  motive. 

Development  theory  (Biol.),  the  doctrine  that  animals 
and  plants  possess  the  power  of  passing  by  slow  and  suc- 
cessive stages  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state  of  organiza- 
tion, and  that  all  the  higher  forms  of  Ufe  now  in  existence 
were  thus  developed  by  uniform  laws  from  lower  forma, 
and  are  not  the  result  of  special  creative  acts.  See  the 
Note  under  Darwinian. 

Syn.  —  Unfolding ;  disclosure ;  unraveling ;  evolution ; 
elaboration ;  growth. 

De-vel'op-men'tal  (-mgn'tal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  the  process  of  development ;  as,  the 
developmental  power  of  a  germ.  Carpenter. 

Dev'e-nus'tate  (dgv'e-ntis'tat),  v.  t.  [L.  devenusta- 
ius,  p.  p.  of  devenustare  to  disfigure ;  de  +  venustus 
lovely,  graceful.]    To  deprive  of  beauty  or  grace.    [06s.] 

De-ver'gence  (de-ver'jens),  )  n.      See      Diveeqence. 

De-ver'gen-cy  (-jen-sj^),      (     [06s.] 

De-vest'  (de-vgst'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Devested  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Devesting.]  [L.  devestire  to  undress ; 
de  4"  vestire  to  dress  :  cf.  OF.  deveslir,  F.  devetir.  Cf. 
DrvEST.]    1.  To  divest ;  to  undress.  Shak. 

2.  (Law)  1 9  take  away,  as  an  authority,  title,  etc. ;  to 
deprive  ;  to  alienate,  as  an  estate. 

|I^="  This  word  is  now  generally  written  divest,  ex- 
cept in  the  legal  sense. 

De-vest',  v.  i.  (Law)  To  be  taken  away,  lost,  or  alien- 
ated, as  a  title  or  an  estate. 

De-vex'  (de-vgks'),  a.  [L.  devexus,  from  devehere  to 
carry  down.]     Bending  down  ;  sloping.     [06s.] 

De-vex',  n.    Devexity.     [06s.]  May  (Lucan). 

De-vex'1-ty  (-i-t^),  n.  [L.  devexitas,  fr.  devexus. 
See  Devex,  a.]  A  bending  downward ;  a  sloping ;  incur- 
vation downward  ;  declivity.    [R.]  Davies  (Wit's Pilgr,), 

II  De'vl  (da've),  n. ;  fem.  of  Deva.    A  goddess. 

De'vl-ant  (de'vT-ant),  a.    Deviating.     [06s.] 

De'vl-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deviated  (-a'tSd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deviating  (-a'tlng).]  [L.  deviare  to 
deviate ;  de  -\-  viare  to  go,  travel,  via  way.  See  Via- 
duct.] To  go  out  of  the  way ;  to  turn  aside  from  a 
course  or  a  method ;  to  stray  or  go  astray ;  to  err ;  to 
digress  ;  to  diverge ;  to  vary. 

Thus  Pegasus,  a  nearer  way  to  take. 

May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track.      Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  swerve ;  stray ;  wander  ;  digress ;  depart ; 
deflect :  err. 

De'vl-ate,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  deviate,     [i?,] 

To  deviate  a  needle.  J.  D.  Forbes, 

De'vl-a'tlon  (-a'shiln),  n.  [LL.  deviatio  :  cf.  P.  devia- 
tion.] 1.  The  act  of  deviating ;  a  wandering  from  the 
way ;  variation  from  the  common  way,  from  an  estab- 
lished rule,  etc. ;  departure,  as  from  the  right  course  or 
the  path  of  duty. 

2.  The  state  or  result  of  having  deviated ;  a  trans- 
gression ;  an  act  of  sin ;  an  error ;  an  offense 


ale,   senate,   c4re,   d,m,   arm,   ask,   final,   s^il ;    eve,   event,   end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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3.  (Com.)  The  voluntary  and  unnecessary  departure 
of  a  ship  from,  or  delay  in,  the  regular  and  usual  course 
of  the  specific  voyage  insured,  thus  releasing  the  un- 
derwriters from  their  responsibility. 

Deviation  of  a  falling  body  (P/iysics),  that  deviation 
from  a  strictly  vertical  line  of  descent  which  occurs  in  a 
body  falling  freely,  in  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the 
5artn.  —  Deviation  of  the  compaBs,  the  angle  which  the 
needle  of  a  ship's  compass  makes  with  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian by  reason  of  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  parts  of 
the  ship.  —  Deviation  of  the  line  of  the  vertical,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  actual  direction  of  a  plumb  luie  and 
the  direction  it  would  have  if  the  earth  were  a  perfect 
ellipsoid  and  homogeneous,  —  caused  by  the  attraction  of 
»,  mountain,  or  irregularities  in  the  earth's  density. 

De'vi-a'tor  (de'vT-a'ter),  n.  [L.,  a  forsaker.]  One 
who,  or  that  which,  deviates. 

beM-a-tO-ry  (de'vl-a^to-ry),  a.  Tending  to  deviate  ; 
devious ;  as,  deviatory  motion,    [i?.]  Tully. 

De-Vlce'  (de-vis'),  n.  [OE.  devis,  devise,  will,  inten- 
tion, opinion,  invention,  fr.  F.  devis  architect's  plan  and 
estimates  (in  OF.,  division,  plan,  wish),  devise  device  (in 
sense  3),  in  OF.  also,  division,  wish,  last  will,  fr.  de- 
viser. See  Devise,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Devise,  m.]  1.  That 
which  is  devised,  or  formed  by  design ;  a  contrivance  ; 
an  invention ;  a  project ;  a  scheme  ;  often,  a  scheme  to 
deceive  ;  a  stratagem ;  an  artifice. 

His  device  is  against  Babylon,  to  destroy  it.    Jer.  li.  11. 

Their  recent  device  of  demanding  benevolences.    Hallam. 

He  disappointeth  the  devices  of  the  crafty.    Joh  v.  12. 

2.  Power  of  devising  ;  invention ;  contrivance. 

I  must  have  instruments  of  my  own  device.    Landor. 

3.  (a)  An  emblematic  design,  generally  consisting  of 
one  or  more  figures  with  a  motto,  used  apart  from 
heraldic  bearings  to  denote  the  historical  situation,  the 
ambition,  or  the  desire  of  the  person  adopting  it.  See 
Cognizance.    (6)  Improperly,  an  heraldic  bearing. 

Kniffhts-errant  used  to  distinguish  themselves  by  devices  on 
their  shields.  Addison. 


A  banner  with  this  strange  device  — 
Excelsior. 


Longfellow. 
S/iak. 
Beau.  &  Fl. 
Rom.  of  E. 


4.  Anything  fancifully  conceived. 

6.  A  spectacle  or  show.     [06^.] 

6.  Opinion ;  decision.     [OJs.] 

Syn.  —  Contrivance ;  invention ;  design  ;  scheme ;  proj- 
ect; stratagem;  shift.  —  Device,  Contrivance.  Device 
implies  more  of  inventive  power,  and  contrivance  more 
of  skill  and  dexterity  in  execution.  A  device  usually  has 
reference  to  something  worked  out  for  exhibition  or  show ; 
a  contrivance  usually  respects  the  arrangement  or  dispo- 
sition of  things  with  reference  to  securing  some  end. 
Devices  were  worn  by  knights-errant  on  their  shields; 
contrivances  are  generally  used  to  promote  the  practical 
convenience  of  life.  The  word  device  is  often  used  in  a 
bad  sense;  as,  a  crafty  device;  contrivance  is  almost 
always  used  in  a  good  sense  ;  as,  a  useful  contrivance. 

De-Vlce'ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  devices  ;  inventive,  [i?.] 
A  carpet,  rich,  and  of  devic^ul  thread.     Chapman. 

De-vlce'lul-ly,  adv.    In  a  deviceful  manner.     [J?.] 

Dev'll  (dgv"l),  ra.  [AS.  dedfol,  dedful ;  akin  to  G. 
teufel,  Goth,  diabaulus ;  all  fr.  L.  diabolus  the  devil, 
Gr.  6iaj3oAos  the  devil,  the  slanderer,  fr.  &i.a^6.Wei,v  to 
Blander,  calumniate,  orig.,  to  throw  across ;  5id  across  + 
iSaAAeii'  to  throw,  let  fall,  faU;  cf.  Skr.  gal  to  fall.  Cf. 
Diabolic]  1.  The  Evil  One  ;  Satan,  represented  as  the 
tempter  and  spiritual  enemy  of  mankind. 

[Jesus]  being  forty  days  tempted  of  the  devil.    Luke  iv.  2. 

That  old  serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth 
the  whole  world.  Rev.  xii.  9. 

2.  An  evil  spirit ;  a  demon. 

A  dumb  man  possessed  with  a  devil.    Matt.  ix.  32. 

3.  A  very  wicked  person  ;  hence,  any  great  evil.  "  That 
devil  Glendower."     "  The  devil  drunkenness."       Shak. 

Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  f 

Mm  vi.  70. 

4.  An  expletive  of  surprise,  vexation,  or  emphasis,  or, 
ironically,  of  negation.     [Lovi^ 

The  dervil  a  puritan  that  he  is, .  . .  but  a  timepleaser.     Shak. 
The  things,  we  know,  are  neither  rich  nor  rare. 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there.  Pope. 

6.  (Cookery)  A  dish,  as  a  bone  with  the  meat,  broiled 
and  excessively  peppered ;  a  grill  with  Cayenne  pepper. 

Men  and  women  busy  in  baking,  broiUng,  roasting  oysters, 
and  preparing  devils  on  the  gridiron.  Sir  TV.  Scott. 

6.  (Manuf.)  A  machine  for  tearing  or  cutting  rags, 
cotton,  etc. 

Blue  devils.  See  under  Blue.  —  Cartesian  devil.  See 
under  Cartesian.  —  Devil  bird  (Zo'dl.),  one  of  two  or 
more  South  African  drongo  Shrikes  {Edolius  retifer,  and 
E.  remifer),  believed  by  the  natives  to  be  connected  with 
sorcery.  —  Devil  may  care,  reckless,  defiant  of  authority ; 
—  used  adjectively.  Longfellow.  —DevH's  apron  (Bot.), 
the  large  kelp  (Laminaria  saccharina,  and  L.  longicruris) 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  having  a  blackish,  leathery  expan- 
sion, shOT)ed  somewhat  like  an  apron.  —  Devil's  coach- 
horse.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  black  rove  beetle  (Ocypus  olens). 
\Eng.\  (b)  A  large,  predacious,  hemipterous  insect 
{Prwnotus  cristatus);  the  wheel  bug.  [  C/;  .S.]  —  Devil's 
darning-needle.  {Zool.')  See  under  Darn,  ■!;.  <.  — Devil's 
flngers,  Devil's  hand  (Zool.),  the  common  British  starfish 
(Asterias  rubens) :  —  also  applied  to  a  sponge  with  stout 
branches.  [Prov.  Eng.,  Irish  &  Scot.]  —Devil's  ridrng-horse 
IZool.),  the  American  mantis  (Mantis  Carolina).  —  The 
Devil's  tattoo,  a  drumming  with  the  fingers  or  feet.  "  Jack 

?layed  the  Devil's  tattoo  on  the  door  with  his  boot  heels." 
.  Hardman  (Blackw.  Mag.).  —  DevU  worship,  worship  of 
the  power  of  evil ;  —  still  practiced  by  barbarians  who 
believe  that  the  good  and  evil  forces  of  nature  are  of 
equal  power.  —  Printer's  devil,  the  youngest  apprentice  in 
a  prmtmg  ofBce,  who  runs  on  errands,  does  dirty  work  (as 
washing  the  ink  rollers  and  sweeping),  etc.  "Without 
fearmg  either  the  printer's  devil  or  the  sheriff's  officer. " 
JUacautay.  —  Tasmanlan  deviUZool.),  a  very  savage  car- 
nivorous marsupial  of  Tasmania  (Dasyiirtts,  or  Diabolus, 
ursmus).~lo  play  the  devil  with,  to  molest  extremely  ; 
to  rum.   [ioio] 


Dev'U  (dgv'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deviled  (-'Id)  or 
Devilled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deviling  (-'1-Tng)  or  Devil- 
ling.] 1.  To  make  like  a  devil ;  to  invest  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  devil. 

2.  To  grill  with  Cayenne  pepper ;  to  season  highly  in 
cooking,  as  with  pepper. 

A  deviled  leg  of  turkey.  W.  Irving. 

Dev'll-diV'er  (dSv"l-div'er),  n.,  Dev'il  bird'  (berd'). 
(Zool.)  A  small  water  bird.     See  Dabohiok. 

Dev'11-eSS  (-5s),  n.    A  she-devil.     [-R.]  Sterne. 

Dev'll-et  (-et),  n.    A  little  devil.     [iJ.]         Barham. 

Dev'll-flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  huge  ray  (Man- 
ia birostris  or  Cephaloptera  vampyrus)  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Southern  Atlantic  coasts.  Several  other  re- 
lated species  take  the  same  name.    See  CEPHALOPTBaA. 


Common  European  Devilfish  {Octopus  vulgaris).    (About  ^  ) 

(b)  A  large  cephalopod,  especially  the  very  large  spe- 
cies of  Octopus  and  Architeutkis.  See  Octopus,  (c) 
The  gray  whale  of  the  Pacific  coast.  See  Gray  whale. 
(d)  The  goosefish  or  angler  (Lophius),  and  other  allied 
fishes.     See  Angler. 

Dev'll-ing,  n.    A  young  devil.     [06«.]     Beau.  &  Fl. 

Dev'U-lsh,  a.  1.  Resembling,  characteristic  of,  or 
pertaining  to,  the  devil ;  diabolical ;  wicked  in  the  ex- 
treme.    "Z'eOT'KsA  wickedness."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

This  wisdom  descendeth  not  from  above,  but  is  earthly,  sen- 
sual, devilish.  James  iii.  15. 

2.  Extreme;  excessive.     [Colloq.'\  Dryden. 

Syn.  —Diabolical ;  infernal ;  hellish  ;  Satanic  ;  wicked ; 
malicious ;  detestable ;  destructive. 
— Dev'11-ish-ly,  adv.  —  Dev'il-ish-ness,  n. 

Dev'il-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  state  of  the  devil  or  of 
devils ;  doctrine  of  the  devil  or  of  devils.  Bp.  Hall. 

Dev'li-lze  (-iz),  V.  t.    To  make  a  devil  of.     [-E.] 

He  that  should  deify  a  saint,  should  wrong  him  as  much  as  he 
that  should  devilize  him.  Bp.  Hall. 

Dev'11-kln  (-kin),  n.    A  little  devil ;  a  devilet. 

Dev'U-ment  (-ment),  n.    DevUtry.      Bp.  Warburton. 

Dev'U-ry  (-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Devilries  (-rlz).  1.  Conduct 
suitable  to  the  devil ;  extreme  wickedness ;  deviltry. 

Stark  hes  and  devilry.  Sir  T.  3Iore. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  evil  .spirits.  Tylor. 

Dev'll' s  darn'ing-nee'dle.  (Zo'dl.)  A  dragon  fly. 
See  Darning  needle,  imder  Darn,  v.  t. 

Dev'll-Shlp,  n.  The  character  or  person  of  a  devil  or 
the  devil.  Cowley. 

Dev'U-try  (-try),  n. ;  pi.  Deviltries  (-trtz).  Diabol- 
ical conduct ;  malignant  mischief  ;  devilry.       C.  Eeade. 

Dev'il-wood'  (-wdSd'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  tree 
(Osmanlhus  Amerieanus),  allied  to  the  European  olive. 

De'vi-ous  (de'vT-us),  a.  [L.  devius ;  de  -f-  via  way. 
See  Viaduct.]  1.  Out  of  a  straight  line  ;  winding  ;  vary- 
ing from  directness ;  as,  a  devious  path  or  way. 

2.  Going  out  of  the  right  or  common  course;  going 
astray  ;  erring ;  wandering ;  as,  a  devious  step. 

Syn.  —  Wandering ;  roving  ;  rambling ;  vagrant. 
—  De'vl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  De'vi-ous-ness,  re. 

De-Vlr'gln-ate  (de-ver'jTn-St),  a.  [L.  devirginaius, 
p.  p.  oi  devirginare."]     Deprived  of  virginity.     [^.] 

De-vlr'gln-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  virginity ;  to 
deflour.     [i?.]  _  Sandys. 

De-vir'gl-na'tion  (-jT-na'shun),  n.  [L.  devirginatio.'] 
A  deflouring.     [i?.]  Feltham. 

De-vis'a-ble  (de-vlz'a^b'l),  a.  [From  Devise.]  1.  Ca- 
pable of  being  devised,  invented,  or  contrived. 

2.  Capable  of  being  bequeathed,  or  given  by  will. 

De-vis'al  (-a\),  n.    A  devising.  Whitney. 

De-Vlse'  (de-vTz'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Devised 
(-vizd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Devising.]  [OF.  deviser  to  dis- 
tribute, regulate,  direct,  relate,  F.,  to  chat,  fr.  L.  divi- 
sus  divided,  distributed,  p.  p.  of  dividere.  See  Divide, 
and  cf.  Device.]  1.  To  form  in  the  mind  by  new  com- 
binations of  ideas,  new  applications  of  principles,  or  new 
arrangement  of  parts ;  to  formulate  by  thought ;  to  con- 
trive ;  to  excogitate ;  to  invent ;  to  plan ;  to  scheme  ;  as, 
to  devise  an  engine,  a  new  mode  of  writing,  a  plan  of  de- 
fense, or  an  argument. 

To  devise  curious  works.  Ex.  xxxv.  32. 

Devising  schemes  to  realize  his  ambitious  views.    Bancroft. 

2.  To  plan  or  scheme  for  ;  to  purpose  to  obtain. 

For  wisdom  is  most  riches  ;  fools  therefore 

They  are  which  fortunes  do  by  vows  deris^.     Spenser. 

3.  To  say  ;  to  relate  ;  to  describe.  [06s.]      Chaucer. 

4.  To  imagine  ;  to  guess.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

5.  (Law)  To  give  by  will ;  —  used  of  real  estate ;  for- 
merly, also,  of  chattels. 

Syn.  —  To  bequeath ;  invent ;  discover ;  contrive ;  ex- 
cogitate ;  imagine ;  plan  ;  scheme.    See  Bequeaih. 

De-vlse',  V.  i.  To  form  a  scheme ;  to  lay  a  plan ;  to 
contrive ;  to  consider. 

I  thought,  devised,  and  Pallas  heard  my  proyer.      Pope. 

B^""  Devise  was  formerly  followed  by  of ;  as,  let  us 
devue  of  ease.  Spenser. 


Do-Vlse'  (de-viz'),  n.  [OF.  devise  division,  delibera- 
tion, wish,  will,  testament.  See  Device.]  1.  The  act  of 
gi  ving  or  disposing  of  real  estate  by  will ;  —  sometimes 
improperly  applied  to  a  bequest  of  personal  estate. 

2.  A  will  or  testament,  conveying  real  estate;  the 
clause  of  a  wUl  making  a  gift  of  real  property. 

Fines  upon  devises  were  still  exacted.         Bancroft. 

3.  Property  devised,  or  given  by  will. 

De-vise'  (de-vIs^,  n.    Device.    See  Device.     [06s.] 

Dev'i-see'  (d5v'i-ze'),  n.  (Law)  One  to  whom  a  de- 
vise is  made,  or  real  ,3state  given  by  will. 

De-vls'er   (de-viz^r),  n.    One  who  devises. 

De-vls'or  (de-viz'er  or  -8r),  n.  (Law)  One  who  de- 
vises, or  gives  real  estate  by  will ;  a  testator  ;  —  correla- 
tive to  devisee. 

Dev'1-ta-ble  (dSvT-ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  devitare  to  avoid  ; 
de  -\-  vitare  to  shun,  avoid.]    Avoidable.     [06s.] 

De-vl'tal-Ize  (de-vi'tal-iz),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of  life  or 
vitality.  —  De-vl'tal-1-za'tlon  (-T-za'shun),  n. 

Dev'l-ta'tlon  (dev'i-ta'.shiSn),  n.  [L.  devitatio/]  An 
avoiding  or  escaping  ;  also,  a  warning.     [06s.]     Bailey. 

De-Vlt'rI-fl-ca'tion  (de-vlt'rl-f  i-ka'shun),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  devitrif  ying,  or  the  state  of  being  devitrified. 
Specifically,  the  conversion  of  molten  glassy  matter  intO' 
a  stony  mass  by  slow  cooling,  the  result  being  the  forma- 
tion of  crystallites,  microbites,  etc.,  in  the  glassy  base,, 
which  are  then  called  devitrification  products. 

De-vlt'rl-fy  (de-vit'ri-fl),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  glass- 
like character ;  to  take  away  vitreous  luster  and  trans- 
parency from. 

De-vo'cal-ize  (de-vo'kal-Iz),  v.  t.  To  make  toneless  ; 
to  deprive  of  vowel  quality.  —  De-VO'cal-1-za'tlOn,  re. 

If  we  take  a  high  vowel,  such  as  (i)  [=  nearly  i  of  bit],  and 
devocalize  it,  we  obtain  a  hiss  which  is  quite  distinct  enough  to 
stand  for  a  weak  (jh).  B.  Sweet. 

Dev'O-ca'tlon  (dSv'o-ka'shiin),  re.  [L.  devocare  to 
call  off  or  away ;  de  +  vocare  to  caD.]  A  calling  off  or 
away.     [iJ.]  Hallywell, 

De-VOld'  (de-void'),  V.  t.  [OE.  devaiden  to  leave,  OF. 
desvuidier,  desvoidier,  to  empty  out.  See  Void.]  To 
empty  out ;  to  remove. 

De-VOld',  a.  [See  Devoid,  v.  <.]  1.  Void ;  empty  ; 
vacant.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

2.  Destitute  ;  not  in  possession ;  —with  of;  as,  devoid 
of  sense  ;  devoid  of  pity  or  of  pride. 

II  De-VOlr'  (de-vw6r'  or  de-vwar'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  de- 
bere  to  owe.  See  Due.]  Duty ;  service  owed  ;  hence,  due 
act  of  civility  or  respect ;  —  now  usually  in  the  plural*; 
as,  they  paid  their  devoirs  to  the  ladies.  "  Do  now  your 
devoir,  young  knights !  "  Chaucer. 

Dev'0-lute  (dSv'o-liit),  v.  t.  [L.  devohdus,  p.  p.  of 
devolvere.    See  Devolve.]    To  devolve.     [06s.]     Foxe. 

Dev'O-lu'tion  (dev'o-lii'shun),  re.  [LL.  devolutio  ;  cf. 
F.  devolution.^    1.  The  act  of  rolling  down.     [i2.] 

The  devolution  of  earth  down  upon  the  valleys.      Woodward. 

2.  Transference  from  one  person  to  another ;  a  pass- 
ing or  devolving  upon  a  successor. 

The  devolution  of  the  crown  through  a  .  .  .  channel  known 
and  conformable  to  old  constitutional  requisitions.  De  Quincer/. 

De-volve'  (de-volv'),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Devolved 
(-vSlvd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Devolving.]     [L.  devolvere, 
devolutum,  to  roll  down  ;  de  +  volvere  to  roll.    See  Vol- 
uble.]   1.  To  roll  onward  or  downward ;  to  pass  on. 
Every  headlong  stream 
Devolves  its  winding  waters  to  the  main.       Akenside, 
Devolved  his  rounded  periods.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  transfer  from  one  person  to  another ;  to  deliver 
over  ;  to  hand  down  ;  —  generally  with  upon,  sometimes 
with  to  or  into. 

They  devolved  a  considerable  share  of  their  power  upon  their 
favorite.  Burke. 

They  devolved  their  whole  authority  into  the  hands  of  the 
council  of  sixty.  Addison, 

De-volve',  V,  i.  To  pass  by  transmission  or  succes- 
sion ;  to  be  handed  over  or  down ;  —  generally  with  on 
or  upon,  sometimes  vrith  io  or  into ;  as,  after  the  gen- 
eral fell,  the  command  devolved  upon  (or  on)  the  next 
ofScer  in  rank. 

His  estate  .  .  .  devolved  to  Lord  Somerville.    Johnson. 

De-volve'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  or  process  of  de- 
volving ;  devolution. 

Dev'on  (dev'Sn),  n.  One  of  a  breed  of  hardy  cattle 
originating  in  the  county  of  Devon,  England.  Those  of 
pure  blood  have  a  deep  red  color.  The  small,  long- 
homed  variety,  called  North  Bevons,  is  distinguished  by 
the  superiority  of  its  working  oxen. 

De-vo'nl-an  (de-vo'ni-an),  a.  (Geol.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Devon  or  Devonshire  in  England  ;  as,  the  Devo- 
nian rocks,  period,  or  system. 

Devonian  age  (Geol.),  the  age  next  older  than  the  Car- 
boniferous and  later  than  the  SUurian  ;  —  called  also  the 
Age  of  fishes.  The  various  strata  of  this  age  compose  the 
Devonian  formation  or  system,  and  include  the  old  red 
sandstone  of  Great  Britain.  They  contain,  besides  plants 
and  numerous  invertebrates,  the  bony  portions  of  many 
large  and  remarkable  fishes  of  extinct  groups.  See  the 
Diagram  under  Geology. 

De-vo'nl-an,  n.      The  Devonian  age  or  formation. 

Dev'O-ra'tlon  (dev'o-ra'shiSn),  re.  [1,.  devoratio.  See 
Devour.]    The  act  of  devouring.     [06s.]        Helinshed. 

De-vo'ta-ry  (de-vo'ta-ij^),  re.  [See  Devote,  Votary.] 
A  votary.     r06s.]  J.  Gregm-y. 

De-vote'  (de-vof),  v.  t,  [imp.  &  p,  p.  Devoted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Devoting.]  [L.  devoius,  p.  p.  of  devovere  ; 
de  -[-  vovere  to  vow.     See  Vow,  and  cf.  Devout,  Devow  ] 

1.  To  appropriate  by  vow ;  to  set  apart  or  dedicate  by 
a  solemn  act ;  to  consecrate  ;  also,  to  consign  over  ;  to 
doom ;  to  doom  to  evil ;  to  devote  one  to  destruction ; 
the  city  was  devoted  to  the  flames. 

No  devoted  thing  tluit  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord  .  .  . 
shall  be  sold  or  reaeeineil.  Lev.  xxvii.  2S. 

2.  To  execrate  ;  to  curse.     [06s.] 

3.  To  give  up  wholly  ;  to  addict ;  to  direct  the  attention 
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of  wholly  or  chiefly ;  to  attach  ;  —  often  with  a  reflex- 
ive pronoun  ;  as,  to  devote  one's  self  to  science,  to  one's 
friends,  to  piety,  etc. 

Thy  servant  who  is  devoted  to  thy  fear.      Ps.  cxix.  38. 
They  devoted  themselves  unto  all  wickedness.        Grew. 

A  leafless  and  simple  branch  .  . ,  devoted  to  the  purpoBe  of 
climbing.  Gray. 

Syn.  —  To  addict ;  apply ;  dedicate  ;  consecrate ;  re- 
sign ;  destine  ;  doom ;  consign.    See  Addict. 

De-vote'  (de-vof),  a.  [L.  devotus,  p.  p.]  Devoted ; 
addicted  ;  devout.     [Obs.'\  Milton. 

De-vote',  n.    A  devotee.     [Obs.']  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

De-VOt'ed,  a.  Consecrated  to  a  purpose  ;  strongly  at- 
tached ;  zealous  ;  devout ;  as,  a  devoted  admirer.  —  De- 
vot'ed-ly,  adv.  —  De-vot'ed-ness,  n. 

Dev'O-tee'  (dev'o-te'),  11.  One  who  is  wholly  devoted  ; 
esp. ,  one  given  wholly  to  religion  ;  one  who  is  supersti- 
tiously  given  to  religious  duties  and  ceremonies  ;  a  bigot. 

While  Father  Le  Blanc  was  very  devout  he  was  not  a  dev- 
otee. A.  S.  Hardy. 

De-VOte'ment  (de-vot'ment),  n.  The  state  of  being 
devoted,  or  set  apart  by  a  vow.     [iJ.]  Bp.  Hurd. 

De-VOt'er  (-SrV  n.     One  who  devotes  ;  a  worshiper. 

De-VO'tion  (de-vo'shun),  n.    [F.  devotion,  L.  devotio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  devoting  ;  consecration. 

2.  The  state  of  being  devoted ;  addiction  ;  eager  in- 
clination ;  strong  attachment ;  ardent  love  or  affection  ; 
eeal ;  especially,  feelings  toward  God  appropriately  ex- 
pressed by  acts  of  worship ;  devoutness. 

Genius  animated  by  a  fervent  spirit  of  devotion.   Macaulay. 

3.  Act  of  devotednesa  or  devoutness ;  manifestation  of 
strong  attachment ;  act  of  worship  ;  prayer.  "  The  love 
of  public  devotion.''^  Hooker. 

4.  Disposal ;  power  of  disposal.     [Ois.] 

They  are  entirely  at  our  devotion^  and  may  be  turned  back- 
ward and  forward,  as  we  please.  Godwin. 

6.  A  thing  consecrated  ;  an  object  of  devotion.     [iJ.] 
Churches  and  altars,  priests  and  all  devotions. 
Tumbled  together  into  rude  chaos.  Beau,  fy  Fl. 

Days  of  devotion.    See  under  Day. 

Syn. — Consecration;  devoutness;  religiousness;  pi- 
ety ;  attachment ;  devoteduess ;  ardor ;  earnestness. 

De-VO'tlon-al  (de-vo'shun-al),  a.  [LL.  devolionalis.'] 
Pertaining  to,  suited  to,  or  used  in,  devotion  ;  as,  a  devo- 
tional posture  ;  devotional  exercises ;  a  devotional  frame 
of  mind. 

De-VO'tlon-al-lst, )  n.    One  given  to  devotion,  esp.  to 

De-vo'tlon-ist,       )      excessive  formal  devotion. 

De-VO'tion-al'i-ty  (-51'I-ty),  n.  The  practice  of  a  de- 
TOtionalist.  A.  H.  Clough. 

De-vo'tlon-al-ly  (-al-iy),  adv.  In  a  devotional  man- 
ner ;  toward  devotion. 

II  De-vo'tO  (-to),  n.     [It.]    A  devotee.      Dr.  J.  Scott. 

De-VO'tOr  (de-vo'ter),  n.  [L.]  A  worshiper;  one 
given  to  devotion.     [06i.]  Beau,  d;  Fl. 

De-VOUr'  (de-vour'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Devouebd 
(-vourd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Devourino.]  [F.  devorer,  fr. 
L.  devorare ;  de  -\-  vorare  to  eat  greedily,  swallow  up. 
See  Voracious.]  1.  To  eat  up  with  greediness  ;  to  con- 
sume ravenously ;  to  feast  upon  like  a  wild  beast  or  a 
glutton ;  to  prey  upon. 

Some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him.   Gen.  xxxvii.  20. 

2.  To  seize  upon  and  destroy  or  appropriate  greedily, 
selfishly,  or  wantonly  ;  to  consume  ;  to  swallow  up  ;  to 
use  up  ;  to  waste ;  to  annihilate. 

Famine  and  pestilence  shall  devour  him.      Ezelc.  vii.  IS. 
I  waste  my  life  and  do  my  days  devour,        Spenser. 

3.  To  enjoy  with  avidity ;  to  appropriate  or  take  in 
eagerly  by  the  senses. 

Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight, 
DevouriieT  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight.      Dryden. 
■  Syn.— Toconsvune;  waste;  destroy;  annihilate. 
De-VOUr'a-ble  (-a-b1),  a.    That  may  be  devoured. 
De-vour'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  devours. 
De-vour'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  devouring  manner. 
De-VOUt'  (de-vouf),  a.    [OE.  devot,  devout,  F.  devot, 
from  L.  devotus  devoted,  p.  p.  of  devovere.    See  Devote, 
V.  t.'\     1.  Devoted  to  religion  or  to  religious  feelings  and 
duties  ;  absorbed  in  religious  exercises ;  given  to  devo- 
tion ;  pious ;  reverent ;  religious. 

A  devout  man,  and  one  that  feared  God.      Acts  x.  2. 
We  must  be  constant  and  devout  in  the  worship  of  God.  Rogers. 

2.  Expressing  devotion  or  piety ;  as,  eyes  devout  : 
sighs  devout ;  a  devout  posture.  Milton. 

3.  Warmly  devoted  ;  hearty  ;  sincere  ;  earnest  ;  as, 
devout  wishes  for  one's  welfare. 

The  devout,  devoutly  religious  persons,  those  who  are 
sincerely  pious. 

Syn.  — Holy;  pure;  religious;  prayerful;  pious;  ear- 
nest; reverent;  solemn;  sincere. 
De-VOUt',  n.    1.  A  devotee.     [06s.]  Sheldon. 

2.  A  devotional  composition,  or  part  of  a  composition ; 
devotion.     [Obs.']  Milton. 

De-VOUt'ful  (-ful),  a.    1.  Pull  of  devotion.     [iJ.I 
2.  Sacred.     [J?.] 

To  take  her  from  austerer  check  of  parents, 
To  make  her  his  by  most  devoutful  rights.       3farston. 
De-Vont1ess,  a.    Destitute  of  devotion.  —  De-VOUt'- 
less-ly,  arfti.  —  De-vout'less-ness,  n. 

De-VOUt'ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  devout  and  reverent  man- 
ner ;  with  devout  emotions ;  piously. 

Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven  and  prayed  devoutly.      Shah. 
2.  Sincerely ;  solemnly  ;  earnestly. 

'Tis  a  consinnmation 
Devoutly  to  be  wished.  Shak. 

De-VOUt'ness,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  devout. 

De-vove'  (de-vov'),  v.  t.  [See  Devote,  v.  <.]  To  de- 
vote.    [06«.]  Cowley. 

De-vow'  (dS-vou'),  V.  t.  [F.  devouer,  L.  devovere. 
See  Devote,  v.  «.]     1.  To  give  up  ;  to  devote.     [06s.] 

2.  [Cf.  OF.  desvoer.  Cf.  Disavow.]  To  disavow ;  to 
disclaim.     [06s,]  (?.  Fletcher. 


De-vnl'gai-lze  (de-viil'ger-iz),  V.  t.  To  free  from 
what  is  vulgar,  common,  or  narrow. 

Shakespeare  and  Plutarch's  "Lives"  are  very  devulgaHzing 
books.  E.  A.  Abbott. 

Dew  (du),  n.  [AS.  de&tv  ;  akin  to  D.  dauw,  G.  thau, 
tau,  Icel.  dogg,  Sw.  dagg,  Dan.  dug;  cf.  Skr.  dhav, 
dhav,  to  flow.  V72.  Cf.  Dao  dew.]  1.  Moisture  from 
the  atmosphere  condensed  by  cool  bodies  upon  their 
surfaces,  particularly  at  night. 

Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even.        Tennyson. 

2.  Figuratively,  anything  which  falls  lightly  and  in  a 
refreshing  manner.     "The  golden  dew  of  sleep."  Shak. 

3.  An  emblem  of  morning,  or  fresh  vigor.  "  The 
dew  of  his  youth."  Longfellow. 

^W  Dew  is  used  in  combination ;  as,  deit'-bespangled, 
(/e«-drenched,  dewdrop,  etc. 

Dew,  V.  t.  \j.mp.  &  p.  p.  Dewed  (dud) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Dewing.]  To  wet  with  dew  or  as  with  dew  ;  to  be- 
dew ;  to  moisten,  as  with  dew. 

The  grasses  grew 
A  little  ranker  since  they  dewed  them  so.     A.  B.  Saxton. 

Dew,  a.  &  n.  Same  as  Due,  or  Duty.  [06s.]  Spenser. 

Dew'ber'ry  (du'ber'rj^),  n.  (Bot.Ua)  The  fruit  of  cer- 
tain species  of  bramble  (Eubus) ;  in  England,  the  fruit  of 
R.  cassius,  which  has  a  glaucous  bloom  ;  in  America,  that 
of  a.  canadensis  and  jK.  hispidus,  species  of  low  black- 
berries.   (6)  The  plant  which  bears  the  fruit. 

Feed  liim  with  apricots  and  dewberries.  Shak. 

Dew'claw'  (-kW),  n.  In  any  animal,  esp.  of  the 
Herbivora,  a  rudimentary  claw  or  small  hoof  not  reach- 
ing the  ground. 

Some  cut  off  the  dewclaws  [of  greyhounds].    J.  H.  Walsh. 

Dew'drop'  (-dr5p'),  n.    A  drop  of  dew.  Shak. 

Dew'fall'  (-fal'),  n.  The  falling  of  dew ;  the  time 
when  dew  begins  to  fall. 

Dew'1-ness  (-i-nes),  n.    State  of  being  devry. 

Dewaap'  (-ISp'),  n.  \J)ew  -f  lap  to  lick.]  1.  The 
pendulous  skin  imder  the  neck  of  an  ox,  which  laps  or 
licks  the  dew  in  grazing. 

2.  The  flesh  upon  the  human  throat,  especially  when 
flaccid  with  age.     \_Burlesque'\ 

On  her  withered  dewlap  pour  the  ale.  Shak. 

Dewlapped'  (-Kpf),  a.    Furnished  with  a  dewlap. 

Dew'less,  a.    Having  no  dew.  Tennyson. 

Dew'-poJnt'  (-point'),  n.  {3Ieteor.)  The  temperature 
at  which  dew  begins  to  form.  It  varies  with  the  humid- 
ity and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

Dew'ret'  (-rSf),  v.  t.  [Dew  +  ret,  v.  t.]  To  ret  or 
rot  by  the  process  called  dewretting. 

Dew'iet'tlng,  n.  Dewrotting  ;  the  process  of  decom- 
posing the  gummy  matter  of  flax  and  hemp  and  setting 
free  the  fibrous  part,  by  exposure  on  a  sward  to  dew, 
rain,  and  sunshine. 

Dew'rot'  (du'rof ),  V.  t.  To  rot,  as  flax  or  hemp,  by 
exposure  to  rain,  dew,  and  sun.    See  Dewretting. 

Dew'worm'  (-wfirm'),  n.    (Zool.)    See  Earthworm. 

Dew'y  (du'y),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  dew  ;  resembling, 
consisting  of,  or  moist  with,  dew. 

A  dewy  mist 
Went  up  and  watered  all  the  ground.  Milton. 

When  dewy  eve  her  curtain  draws.  Keble. 

2.  Falling  gently  and  beneficently,  like  the  dew. 

Dewy  sleep  ambrosial.  Cowper. 

3.  (Bot.)  Besembling  a  dew-covered  surface ;  appear- 
ing as  if  covered  with  dew. 

Dex'ter  (deks'ter),  a.  [L. ;  akin  to  6r.  Se|iTepds, 
Se|t6s,  Skr.  dakshi-i}a  (cf.  daksh  to  be    


B 


A  Dexter  Chief ; 
B  Dexter  Base. 
The  side  from  ^ 
to  B  is  the  Dex- 
ter side  of  the 
shield. 


strong,    suit) ;    Goth,    taihswa,    OHG 
seso.    Cf.   Dexterous.]    1.   Pertaining 
to,  or    situated    on,    the    right    hand ; 
right,  as  opposed  to  sinister,  or  left. 
On  sounding  wings  a  dexter  eagle  flew.  Pope. 

2.  {Her.)  On  the  right-hand  side  of  a 
shield,  i.  e.,  towards  the  right  hand  of  its 
wearer.  To  a  spectator  in  front,  as  in  a 
pictorial  representation,  this  would  be 
the  left  side. 

Dexter  chief,  or  Dexter  point  (Her.),  a 
point  in  the  dexter  upper  comer  of  the 
shield,  being  in  the  dexter  extremity  of 
the  chief,  as  A  in  the  cut.  —  Dexter  base,  a  point  in  the 
dexter  lower  part  or  base  of  the  shield,  as  B  in  the  cut. 

Dex-ter'1-cal  (dEks-tSr'T-kal),  a.    Dexterous.     [06s.] 

Dex-ter'i-ty  (-ty),  m.  [L.  dexteritas,  fr.  dexter:  cf. 
F.  dexterite.    See  Dexter.]     1.  Right-handedness. 

2.  Readiness  and  grace  in  physical  activity ;  skill  and 
ease  in  using  the  hands ;  expertness  in  manual  acts  ;  as, 
dexterity  with  the  chisel. 

In  youth  quick  bearing  and  dexterity.  Shak. 

3.  Readiness  in  the  use  or  control  of  the  mental  pow- 
ers; quickness  and  skill  in  managing  any  complicated  or 
difficult  affair ;  adroitness. 

His  wisdom  .  .  .  was  turned  .  .  .  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver 
himself.  Bacon. 

He  had  conducted  his  own  defense  with  singular  boldness 
and  dexterity.  Hallam. 

Syn.  —  Adroitness ;  activity ;  nimbleness ;  expertness ; 
skill ;  cleverness  ;  art ;  ability  ;  address ;  tact ;  facility ; 
aptness ;  aptitude  ;  faculty.    See  Skill. 

Des'ter-OUS  (dSks'ter-Os),  a.  [L.  dexter.  See  Dexter.] 
[Written  also  dextrous.']  1.  Ready  and  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  body  and  limbs ;  skillful  and  active  with  the 
hands ;  handy ;  ready ;  as,  a  dexterous  hand ;  a  dexter- 
ous workman. 

2.  Skillful  in  contrivance  ;  quick  at  inventing  expedi- 
ents ;  expert ;  as,  a  dexterous  manager. 

Dexterous  the  craving,  fawning  crowd  to  quit.       Pope. 

3.  Done  with  dexterity  ;  skillful ;  artful ;  as,  dexterous 
management.     '■^Dexterous  sleights  of  hand."      Trench. 

Syn.  —  Adroit ;  active ;  expert;  skillful;  clever;  able; 
ready ;  apt ;  handy ;  versed. 


Dex'ter-OUB-ly  (dSks'ter-us-iy),  adv.    In  a  dexterous 

manner ;  skillfully. 

Dex'ter-ous-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dexterous ; 
dexterity. 

Dex'trad  (dSks'trSd),  adv.  [L.  dextra  the  right  hand 
-|- ad  to.]     {Anat.)  Toward  the  right  side  ;  dextrally. 

Dex'tral  (deks'tral),  a.  [From  Dextee.]  Right,  as 
opposed  to  sinistral,  or  left. 

Dextral  shell  (,Zobl.),  a  spiral  shell  the  whorls  of  which 
turn  from  left  to  right,  or  like  the  hands  of  a  watch  when 
the  apex  of  the  spire  is  toward  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

Dex-tral'I-ty  (deks-trSl'I-ty),  n.  The  state  of  being 
on  the  right-hand  side ;  also,  the  quality  of  being  right- 
handed  ;  right-handedness.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dex'tral-ly  (deks'tral-iy),  adv.  Towards  the  right ; 
as,  the  hands  of  a  watch  rotate  dextrally. 

Dex-trer'  (-trer'),  n.  A  war  horse  ;  a  destrer.  [06s.] 
"  By  him  baiteth  his  dextrer."  Chaucer. 

Des'trin  (dgks'trtn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dextrine,  G.  dextrin. 
See  Dexter.]  (Chem.)  A  translucent,  gummy,  amorphous 
substance,  nearly  tasteless  and  odorless,  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  gum,  for  sizing,  etc.,  and  obtained  from  starch 
by  the  action  of  heat,  acids,  or  diastase.  It  is  of  some- 
what variable  composition,  containing  several  carbohy- 
drates which  change  easily  to  their  respective  varieties 
of  sugar.  It  is  so  named  from  its  rotating  the  plane  of 
polarization  to  the  right ;  —  called  also  British  gum, 
Alsace  gum,  gommelin,  leiocome,  etc.  See  Achroodex- 
TRiN,  and  Eeytheodextrin. 

Dex'tro-  (dSks'trS-).  A  prefix,  from  L.  dexter,  mean- 
ing, pertaining  to,  or  toward,  the  right;  {Chem.  &  Opt.) 
having  the  property  of  turning  the  plane  of  polarized 
light  to  the  right;  as,  dez^rotartaric  acid. 

Dex-trog'er-ous  (deks-troj'er-iis),  a.  (Physics  & 
Chem.)  See  Dextkogvrate. 

Dex'tro-glu'cose'  (dSks'tro-glu'kos'),  n.  \_Dextro-  -)- 
glucose.]    (Chem.)  Same  as  Dextrose. 

Dex'tro-gy'rate  (-ji'rSt),  a.  [Dextro-  -f-  gyrate.'] 
(Chem.  &  Opt.)  Same  as  Dextrorotatory. 

Dex-tron'io  (dSks-trSn'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  dextrose  ;  as,  dextronic  acid. 

Dextronlc  acid,  a  sirupy  substance  obtained  by  the  par- 
tial oxidation  of  various  carbohydrates,  as  dextrose,  etc. 

Dex'tro-ro'ta-ry  (dSks'trS-ro'ta-rj^),  a.  (Physics  & 
Chem.)  See  Dextrorotatory. 

Dex'tro-ro'ta-to-ry  (-tt-rf),  a.  [Dextro-  +  rotatory.'] 
(Chem.  &  Opt.)  Turning,  or  causing  to  turn,  toward  the 
right  hand ;  esp.,  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  of 
luminous  rays  toward  the  right  hand  ;  as,  dextrorotatory 
crystals,  sugars,  etc.     Cf.  Levoeotatouy. 

Dex-tror'sal  (dSks-trSr'sal),  la.    [h.  dextrorsum, 

Dex'trorse'  (deks'trSrs'),  )  contr.  fr.  dextrovor- 
sum,  dextroversum,  toward  the  right  side ;  dexter  right 
+  versus,  vorsus,  p.  p.  of  vertere,  vortere,  to  turn.] 
■rurning  from  the  left  to  the  right,  in  the 
ascending  line,  as  in  the  spiral  inclination 
of  the  stem  of  the  common  morning-glory. 

B^^  At  present  scientists  predicate  dex- 
trorse or  sinistrorse  quality  of  the  plant 
regarded  objectively  ;  formerly  the  plant 
was  regarded  subjectively,  and  what  is  now 
called  dextrorse  was  then  considered  sinis- 
trorse. 

Dex'trose'  (deks'tros'),  n.  [See  Dex- 
ter.] (Chem.)  A  sirupy,  or  white  crys- 
talline, variety  of  sugar,  CgHijOe  (so  called 
from  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to 
the  right),  occurring  in  many  ripe  fruits.  Dextrorse 
Dextrose  and  levulose  are  obtained  by  the  jiornin°K. 
inversion  of  cane  sugar  or  sucrose,  and  glory, 
hence  called  invert  sugar.  Dextrose  is 
chiefly  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  and  acids  on 
starch,  and  hence  called  also  starch  sugar.  It  is  also 
formed  from  starchy  food  by  the  action  of  the  amylo- 
lytic  ferments  of  saUva  and  pancreatic  juice. 

5^^  The  solid  products  are  known  to  the  trade  as 
grape  sugar  ;  the  sirupy  products  as  glucose,  or  mixing 
sirup.  These  are  harmless,  but  are  only  about  half  as 
sweet  as  cane  sugar  or  sucrose. 

Dex'trous  (-triis),  a.,  Dex'trous-ly,  adv.,  Dex'trons- 
ness,  n.    Same  as  Dexterous,  Dexterously,  etc. 

Dey  (da),  11.  [See  Dairy.]  A  servant  who  has  charge 
of  the  dairy;  a  dairymaid.     [06s/]  Chaucer. 

Dey  (da),  n.  ;  pi.  Deys  (daz).  [Turk,  dai,  orig.,  a  ma- 
ternal uncle,  then  a  friendly  title  formerly  given  to  mid- 
dle-aged or  old  people,  especially  among  the  Janizaries; 
and  hence,  in  Algiers,  consecrated  at  length  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  that  corps,  who  frequently  became 
afterward  pasha  or  regent  of  that  province ;  hence  the 
European  misnomer  of  dey,  as  applied  to  the  latter :  cf. 
F.  dey.]  The  governor  of  Algiers  ; — so  called  before  the 
French  conquest  in  1830. 

Deye  (da),  v.  i.    To  die.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Deyn'te,  Deyn'tee  (dan'ty),  n.  &  a.  See  Dainty. 
[06s.]  Chaucer. 

De-zInC'1-Jl-ca'tIon  (de-zink'T-fi-ka'- 
shiin),  n.  The  act  or  process  of  freeing 
from  zinc ;  also,  the  condition  resulting 
from  the  removal  of  zinc. 

De-Zdnc'l-fy  ( de-zTnkl-ft ), 
V.  t.  [Pref.  de-  -f-  zinc  -f  -fy.] 
To  deprive  of,  or  free  from, 
zinc. 

II  Dhole  (dol),  K.  (Zo- 
ol.)  A  fierce,  wild  dog 
(Canis  Dukhunensis), 
found  in  the  mountains 
of  India.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  propensity  to 
hunt  the  tiger  and  other 
wild  animals  in  packs. 

II  Dho'ny  (do'ny),  n. 
A  Ceylonese  boat.     See  DoNi. 
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)     flicted  with,  or  indicative  of, 


n  DhoorTa,  ll  Dhour'ra,  or  \\  Dhur'ra  (door'ra),  n. 
Indian  millet.     See  Durra. 

II  Dhow  (dou),  ra.  [Ar.  dao  ?]  A  coasting  vessel  of 
Arabia,  East  Africa,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  gen- 
erally but  one  mast  and  a  lateen  sail.  [Also  written 
dow.'\ 

Di-  (di-).  [Gr.  Sit  twice ;  akin  to  6uo  two,  L.  his  twice. 
See  Two,  and  cf.  Bi-,  DiA-.  The  L.  pref.  (lis-  sometimes 
assumes  the  form  di-.  See  Dis-.]  A  prefix,  signifying 
twofold,  double,  twice;  (Chem.)  denoting  Iwo  atoms, 
radicals,  groups,  or  equivalents,  as  the  case  may  be.  See 
Bl-,  2. 

Dl'a-  (dl'a-),  D1-.  [Gr.  Sia  through;  orig.,  dividing 
into  two  parts ;  akin  to  &vo  two.  See  Two,  and  cf.  1st 
Di-.]  a  prefix  denoting  through;  also,  between,  apart, 
asunder,  across.  Before  a  vowel  dia-  becomes  di- ;  as, 
rfiactinic,  (dielectric,  etc. 

Di'a-base  (-has),  n.  [F.  diabase,  fr.  Gr.  Sioi/Sao-it  a 
crossing  or  passing  over,  fr.  StajSatVeti' ;  Std  -\-  ^aii/eiv  to 
go ;  —  so  called  by  Brongniart,  because  it  passes  over  to 
diorite.]  (Min.)  A  basic,  dai-k-colored,  holocrystalline, 
igneous  rock,  consisting  essentially  of  a  triclinic  feldspar 
and  pyroxene  with  magnetic  iron  ;  —  often  limited  to 
rocks  pretertiary  in  age.  It  includes  part  of  what  was 
early  called  greenstone. 

Dl-ab'a-te'rl-al  (dt-Sb'a-te'rt-al),  a.  [Gr.  ra  SiaPa-rij- 
pia  (sc.  i(pd)  offerings  before  crossing  the  border,  fr.  Sia- 
fiaCveiv  to  pass  over.  See  Diabase.]  Passing  over  the 
borders.     LE.]  Mitford. 

Dl'a-be'tes  (di'a-be'tez),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  StaiS^- 
TTjs,  fr.  Sia^aiveiv  to  pass  or  cross  over.  See  Diabase.] 
(lied.)  A  disease  which  is  attended  with  a  persistent, 
excessive  discharge  of  urine.  Most  frequently  the  urine 
is  not  only  increased  in  quantity,  but  contains  saccha- 
rine matter,  in  which  case  the  disease  is  generally  fatal. 

II  Diabetes  mellltus  [NL.,  lit.,  sweet  diabetes],  that  form 
of  diabetes  in  which  the  urine  contains  saccharine  mat- 
ter.—  II  Diabetes  insipidus  [NL.,  lit.,  insipid  diabetes],  the 
form  of  diabetes  in  which  the  urine  contains  no  abnor- 
mal constituent. 

Dl'a-bst'Ic  (-bSt'ik), 
Dl'a-bet'lc-al  (-T-kal) 
diabetes  ;  ar,  diabetic  or  diabetical  treatment. 
Diabetic  sugar.    (CAem.)  Same  as.DEXTROSE. 
II  Dla'ble-rie'  (dya'ble-re'),  )  n.    [F.  diablerie,  fr.  dia- 
Dl-abler-y  (di-Sb1er-y),     J     ble  devil,  L,  diabolus. 
See  Devil.]  Devilry ;  sorcery  or  incantation  ;  a  diabolical 
deed ;  miscliief . 
Dl'a-bol'ic  (dl'a-bol'Tk),  1  a.     [L.  diabolicus,  Gr.  Sia- 
Di'a-bOl'ic-al  (-T-kal),      )      iSoAikos  devilish,  slander- 
ous :  cf.  F.  diabolique.    See  Devil.]    Pertaining  to  the 
devil ;  resembling,  or  appropriate  to,  the  devil ;  devil- 
ish ;   infernal ;   impious  ;   atrocious ;   nefarious ;   outra- 
geously wicked ;  as,  a  diabolic  or  diabolical  temper  or 
act.     '^Diabolic  power."    3Silton.     "The  diabolical  in- 
stitution."    3Iotley.  —  Dl'a-bol'ic-al-ly,  adv.  —  Di'a- 
bol'ic-al-ness,  n. 

Di'a-bol'i-fy  (-i-fJ),  v.  t.  [L.  diabolus  devil  -\-  -/j/.] 
To  ascribe  diabolical  qualities  to ;  to  change  into,  or  to 
represent  as,  a  devil.     [iJ.]  Farindon. 

Dl-ab'O-lism  (di-ab'S-liz'm),  re.      1.  Character,  ac- 
tion, or  principles  appropriate  to  the  devil. 
2.  Possession  by  the  devil.  Bp.  Warburton. 

Di-ab'0-lize  (-Uz),  v.  t.    To  render  diabolical.     [iJ.] 
Dl'a-ca-thol'l-con  (di'a-ka-thol'T-kon),  re.    [Pref.  dia- 
-^  catholicon.~\    {Med.)  A  universal  remedy;  —  a  name 
formerly  given  to  a  purgative  electuary. 

Dl'a-caus'tlc  (di'a-kas'tik),  a.  [Pref.  dia-  -\-  caus- 
tic.'} (Opt.)  Pertaining  to,  or  possessing  the  properties 
of,  a  species  of  caustic  curves  formed  by  refraction.  See 
Caustic  surface,  under  Caustic. 

Di'a-caus'tic,  n.     1.  (3ted.)  That  which  burns  by 
refraction,  as  a  double  convex  lens,  or  the  sun's  rays 
concentrated  by  such  a  lens,  sometimes  used  as  a  cautery. 
2.  (Math. )  A  curve  formed  by  the  consecutive  inter- 
sections of  rays  of  light  refracted  through  a  lens. 

11  Di-ach'y-lon  (dt-Sk'i-lon),  1  «.  [NL.  diachylum, 
II  Di-ach'y-lum  (dt-Sk'i-lum),  j  fr.  Gr.  SiixvAos  very 
juicy;  Si.a  thoroughly  -\-  xvAos  juice.]  (3Ied.  &  Chem.) 
A  plaster  originally  composed  of  the  juices  of  several 
plants  (whence  its  name),  but  now  made  of  an  oxide  of 
lead  and  oU,  and  consisting  essentially  of  glycerin  mixed 
with  lead  salts  of  the  fat  acids. 

Dl-ac'ld  (di-Ss'id),  a.  [Pref.  di-  +  acid.}  (Chem.) 
Divalent ;  —  said  of  a  base  or  radical  as  capable  of  satu- 
rating two  acid  monad  radicals  or  a  dibasic  acid.  Cf. 
Dibasic,  a.,  and  Biacid. 

II  Di'a-co'dl-tun  (di'a-ko'dl-um),  n.  [L.,  fromGr.  Sia 
KtaSeLiuv  from  poppy  heads  ;  Sid  through,  from  -j-  xiiSeia 
head,  a  poppy  headj    A  sirup  made  of  poppies. 

Di-ac'0-n^  (dt-gt'o-nal),  a.  [LL.  diaconalis :  cf. 
F.  diaconal.  See  Deacon.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dea- 
con. 

Di-ac'O-nate  (-nat),  n.  [L.  diaconatus :  cf.  F.  dia- 
conat.}  The  office  of  a  deacon  ;  deaconship ;  also,  a  body 
or  board  of  deacons. 

Dl-ac'O-nate,  a.  Governed  by  deacons.  "  Diaconate 
church."  T.  Goodwin. 

II  Di-ac'0-pe  (-pe),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  SiaKoirfi  a  cutting  in 
two;  fiioi  through -f- KdirTeii/.]     {Gram.)  Tmesis. 

Dl'a-COUS'tlc  (di'a-kous'tik  or  -koos'tlk),  a.  [Pref. 
di-  -\-  acoustic.']  Pertaining  to  the  science  or  doctrine 
of  refracted  sounds. 

Di'a-cons'tlcs  (-ttks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  diacousHgue.}  That 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  treats  of  the  proper- 
ties of  sound  as  affected  by  passing  through  different 
mediums ;  —  called  also  diaphonics.  See  the  Note  under 
Acoustics. 

Dl'a-crlt'lC  (di'a-krtt'ik),  1  a.      [Gr.   SiaKpiriKoi,    fr. 

Dl'a-Cllt'iC-al  (-i-kal),        j      SiaKpCveip    to   separate, 

distinguish ;    Sid    through  -|-  xpiveLv    to    separate.     See 

Critic]    That  separates  or  distinguishes ;  —  applied  to 

points  or  marks  used  to  distinguish  letters  of  similar 


form,  or  different  sounds  of  the  same  letter,  as,  a,  S,  a, 
o,  b,  etc.     "iJiacn^icaZ  points."  Sir 'W.Jones, 

A  glance  at  this  typography  mil  reveal  great  difBculties, 
which  diacritical  marks  necessarily  throw  in  the  way  of  both 
printer  and  writer.  A.  J.  Ellis. 

Dl'ac-tin'lc  (di'ak-tln'ik),  a.  [Pref.  di-  -f-  actinic.} 
{Physics)  Capable  of  transmitting  the  chemical  or  actinic 
rays  of  light ;  as,  diactinic  media. 

II  Dl'a-ael'phi-a_(di'a-dgl'phi-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
6i- :=  6is  twice -[- ii5€A<^09  brother.]  (Bot.)  A  LiuniBan 
class  of  plants  whose  stamens  are  united  into  two  bodies 
or  bundles  by  their  filaments. 

Dl'a-del'p'hi-an  (-on),  I  a.   [Cf.  F.  diadelphe.}  {Bot.) 

Di'a-del'phOUS  (-fus), )  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  class 
Diadelphia;  having  the  stamens  united  into 
two  bodies  by  their  filaments  (said  of  a  plant 
or  flower)  ;  grouped  into  two  bundles  or  sets 
by  coalescence  of  the  filaments  (said  of  sta- 
mens). 

Dl'a-dem  (di'a-dSm),  n.  [F.  diadime,  L. 
diudema,  fr.  Gr.  SidSruxa,  fr.  SiaSelu  to  bind 
round  ;  Sid  through,  across  +  Selv  to  bind; 
cf.  Skr.  da,  to  bind.]  1.  Originally,  an  or- 
namental head  band  or  fillet,  worn  by  East- 
ern monarchs  as  a  badge  of  royalty  ;  hence 
(later),  also,  a  crown,  in  general.  "  The  regal 
diadem."  Milton.   Diadelphous 

2.  Regal  power ;  sovereignty ;  empire  ;  —     Stamens, 
considered  as  symbolized  by  the  crown. 

3.  {Her.)  An  arch  rising  from  the  rim  of  a  crown 
(rarely  also  of  a  coronet),  and  uniting  with  others  over 
its  center. 

Diadem  lemur.  (Zo'ol.)  See  Indei.  —  Diadem  spider  {Zo'ol.), 
the  garden  spider. 
Di'a-dem,  v.  t.    To  adorn  with  a  diadem ;  to  crown. 

Not  80,  when  diademed  \7ith  rays  divine.  Pope. 

To  terminate  the  evil, 
To  diadem  the  right.  R.  H.  Neale, 

Di'a-drom  (di'a-drSm),  n.  [Gr.  SiciSpofios  a  running 
through  ;  Sid  through  -j-  Spa^eiv,  used  as  inf.  aor.  of 
rpix^eiv  to  run.]  A  complete  course  or  vibration ;  time 
of  vibration,  as  of  a  pendulum.     lObs.}  Locke. 

Dl-aer'e-SiS  )  (dt-er'e-.sTs  ;     277),    re.  ;    pi.    Dlereses 

Di-er'e-sls  I  or  Diereses  (-sez).  jXi.  diaeresis,  Gr. 
iiai'peo-i;,  fr.  Siaipelv  to  divide ;  Sid  through,  asunder  -f- 
aipeiv  to  take.  See  Heresy.]  1.  (Gram.)  The  sep- 
aration or  resolution  of  one  syllable  into  two  ;  —  the  op- 
posite of  synxresis. 

2.  A  mark  consisting  of  two  dots  ["],  placed  over 
the  second  of  two  adjacent  vowels,  to  denote  that  they 
are  to  be  pronounced  as  distinct  letters  ;  as,  co'dperate, 
a'erial. 

Dl'ae-ret'lc  (di'e-rSfik),  a.  [Gr.  Siatperwos  dividing.] 
{Med.)  Caustic.     lObs.} 

Di'a-ge'0-trop^ic  (di'a^je'o-trSp'tk),  a.  [Gr.  Sid 
through,  at  variance  -f-  yrj  earth  -|-  rpoirtKOf  turning.] 
{Bot.)  Relating  to,  or  exhiljiting,  diageotropism. 

Di'a-ge-Ot'ro-plsm  (-je-St'ro-pTz'm),  «.  {Bot.)  The 
tendency  of  organs  (as  roots)  of  plants  to  assume  a  posi- 
tion obUque  or  transverse  to  a  direction  towards  the 
center  of  the  earth. 

Di'a-glyph  (di'a-glif),  n.  [Gr.  SiayXv<iieiv  to  engrave  ; 
Sid  through  +  yXvifteiv  to  carve.]     An  intaglio.     Mollett. 

Di'a-glyph'ic  (-glTf'ik),   )  a.   Represented  or  formed 

Di'a-glyp'tlc  (-glTp'tik),  J  by  depressions  in  the  gen- 
eral surface ;  as,  diaglyphic  sculpture  or  engraving ;  — 
opposed  to  anaglyphic. 

Dl'ag-nose'  (di'Sg-nos'),  V.  t.  &  i.  To  ascertain  by 
diagnosis  ;  to  diagnosticate.     See  Dlaonosticate. 

Di'ag-no'sis  (di'ag-no'sTs),  re. ;  pi.  Diagnoses  (-sez). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Sidyviatris,  fr.  SiayiyvtiiaK^iv  to  distinguish  ; 
Sid  through,  asunder  -\-  yiyvuxTKHv  to  know.    See  Know.] 

1.  {3Ied.)  The  art  or  act  of  recognizing  the  presence 
of  disease  from  its  signs  or  symptoms,  and  deciding  as  to 
its  character ;  also,  the  decision  arrived  at. 

2.  Scientific  determination  of  any  kind ;  the  concise 
description  or  characteristic  of  a  species. 

3.  Critical  perception  or  scrutiny  ;  judgment  based  on 
such  scrutiny;  esp.,  perception  of,  or  judgment  concern- 
ing, motives  and  character. 

The  quick  eye  for  effects,  the  clear  diagnosis  of  men's  minds, 

and  the  love  of  epigram.  Compton  Reade. 

My  diagnosis  of  his  character  proved  correct.     J.  Payn. 

Differential  diagnosis  (Med.),  the  determination  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  as  between  two  similar 
diseases  or  conditions. 

Di'ag-nos'tlc  (di'Sg-nSs'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  Stayj/mtrTiKos 
able  to  distinguish,  fr.  SiQ.yiyv(a(TKeiv :  cf .  F.  diagnos- 
tigue.}  Pertaining  to,  or  furnishing,  a  diagnosis ;  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  a  disease. 

Di'ag-nos'tlc,  n.  The  mark  or  symptom  by  which  one 
disease  is  known  or  distinguished  from  others. 

Di'ag-nos'ti-cate  (-ti-kat),  n.  t.  &  i.  [From  Diag- 
nostic] To  make  a  diagnosis  of  ;  to  recognize  by  its 
symptoms,  as  a  disease. 

Dl'ag-nOB'tlCS  (-ttks),  re.  That  part  of  medicine  which 
has  to  do  with  ascertaining  the  nature  of  diseases  by 
means  of  their  symptoms  or  signs. 

His  rare  skill  in  diagnostics.  Macaulay. 

Dl'a-gom'e-ter  (di'a-gSm'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  Sidyeiv  to 
transmit  -f-  -meter.}  A  sort  of  electroscope,  invented  by 
Rousseau,  in  which  the  dry  pile  is  employed  to  measure 
the  amount  of  electricity  transmitted  by  different  bodies, 
or  to  determine  their  conducting  power.  Nichol. 

Di-ag'O-nal  (di-5g'o-nal),  a.  [L.  diagonalis,  fr.  Gr. 
Siayuivio?  from  angle  to  angle  ;  Sid  through  -[-  yu»/ia  an 
angle ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  knee :  cf.  F.  diagonal.}  {Geom.) 
Joining  two  not  adjacent  angles  of  a  quadrilateral  or 
multilateral  figure  ;  running  across  from  corner  to  cor- 
ner ;  crossing  at  an  angle  with  one  of  the  sides. 

Diagonal  bond  (Masonry),  herringbone  work.  See  Her- 
ringbone, a.  —  Diagonal  built  (Hiupbuildinp),  built  by 
forming  the  outer  skmof  two  layers  of  planking,  making 


a  Diagonal  (1). 


angles  of  about  45°  with  the  keel,  in  opposite  directions. 
—  Diagonal'  cleavage.  See  under  Cleavage.  —  Diagonal 
molding  (A7-ch.),  a  chevron  or  zigzag  molding.  —  Diagonal 
rib.  (Arch.)  See  Cross-spkinger.  —  Diagonal  scale,  a  scale 
which  consists  of  a  set  of 
parallel  Ihies,  with  other 
lines  crossing  them  ob- 
liquely, so  that  their  inter- 
sections   furnish    smaller 

subdivisions  of  tlie  unit  of  „. „„,  c,„„,„ 

measure  than  could  be  con-  Diagonal  Scale, 

venientiy  marked  on  a  plain  scale.  —  Diagonal  stratlfica- 
tion.    (Geol.)  Same  as  Cross  bedding,  under  Cross,  a. 

Di-ag'O-nal  (dt-ag'6-nal),  n.  1.  A 
right  line  drawn  from  one  angle  to  an- 
other not  adjacent,  of  a  figure  of  four  or 
more  sides,  and  dividing  it  into  two  parts. 

2.  (Engin.)  A  member,  in  a  framed 
structure,  running  obliquely  across  a 
panel. 

3.  A  diagonal  cloth ;  a  kind  of  cloth  having  diagonal 
stripes,  ridges,  or  welts  made  in  tlie  weaving. 

Di-ag'o-nal-ly,  adv.    In  a  diagonal  direction. 

Di'a-go'ni-al  (di'a-go'ni-al),  a.  Diagonal ;  diamet- 
rical ;  hence,  diametrically  opposed.     \_Obs.} 

Sin  can  have  no  tenure  by  law  at  all,  but  is  rather  an  eternal 
outlaw,  and  in  liostility  with  law  past  all  atonement ;  both 
diagomal  contraries,  as  much  allowing  one  another  as  day  and 
night  together  in  one  hemisphere.  Milton. 

Di'a-gram  (di'a-gritm),  n.  [Gr.  Sidypa/xiJia,  fr.  Sia- 
ypd<j>eiv  to  mark  out  by  lines ;  Sid  through  -j-  ypdifieiv 
to  draw,   write :    cf.   F.   diagramme.      See    Graphic] 

1.  {Geom.)  A  figure  or  drawing  made  to  illustrate  a 
statement,  or  facilitate  a  demonstration ;  a  plan. 

2.  Any  simple  drawing  made  for  mathematical  or  sci- 
entific purposes,  or  to  assist  a  verbal  explanation  which 
refers  to  it ;  a  mechanical  drawing,  as  distmguished 
from  an  artistical  one.  [under  Indicator.  1 

Indicator  diagram.   ( Steam  Engine)  See  Indicator  card,  \ 
Di'a-gram,  v.  t.    To  put  into  the  form  of  a  diagram. 
Di'a-gram-mat'lc  (-mat'Tk),  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  a  diagram  ;  showing  by  diagram.  —  Dl'a- 

gram-mat'ic-al-ly  (-i-kol-ly),  adv. 

Di'a-g^raph  (di'a-graf ),  re.  [Gr.  Siaypd^eiv  to  draw : 
cf.  F.  diagraphe.  See  Diagram.]  A  drawing  instru- 
ment, combining  a  protractor  and  scale. 

Di'a-graph'ic  (-graf'ik),   l  a.    [Cf.  F.  diagraphique.} 

Di'a-graph'lC-al  (-I-kal),  J     Descriptive. 

Di'a-graph'ics  (-iks),  re.  The  art  or  science  of  de- 
scriptive drawing  ;  especially,  the  art  or  science  of  draw- 
ing by  mechanical  appliances  and  mathematical  rule. 

Di'a-he'll-O-trop'iC  (di'a-he'lT-o-trSp'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Sid 
through,  at  variance  -\-  rjAios  sun  -|-  rpoTri/cos  turning.] 
{Bot.)  Relating  to,  or  manifesting,  diaheliotropism. 

Di'a-he'li-Ot'ro-pism  (-ot'ro-piz'm),  n.  {Bot.)  A  ten- 
dency of  leaves  or  other  organs  of  plants  to  have  their 
dorsal  surface  faced  towards  the  rays  of  light. 

Di'al  (di'al),  re.  [LL.  dialis  daily,  fr.  L.  dies  day. 
See  Deity.]  1.  An  instrument,  formerly  much  used, 
for  showing  the  time  of  day 
from  the  shadow  of  a  style 
or  gnomon  on  a  graduated 
arc  or  surface  ;  esp. ,  a  sun- 
dial ;  but  there  are  lunar  and 
astral  dials.  The  style  or  gno- 
mon is  usually  parallel  to 
the  earth's  axis,  but  the  dial 
plate  may  be  either  horizon- 
tal or  vertical. 

2.  The  graduated  face  of  a 
timepiece,  on  which  the  time 
of  day  is  shown  by  pointers 
or  hands.  Djai  of  Timepiece. 

3.  A  miner's  compass. 

Dial  bird  (Zo'ol.),  an  Indian  bird  (Copsychus  saularis), 
allied  to  the  European  robin.  The  name  is  also  given  to 
other  related  species.  —  Dial  lock,  a  lock  provided  with 
one  or  more  plates  having  numbers  or  letters  upon  them. 
These  plates  must  be  adjusted  in  a  certain  determined 
way  before  the  lock  can  be  operated.  —  Dial  plate,  the 

glane  or  disk  of  a  dial  or  timepiece  on  which  lines  and 
gures  for  indicating  the  time  are  placed. 

Di'al,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dialed  (-aid)  or  Dialled  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dialing  or  Dialling.]  1.  To  measure 
with  a  dial. 

Hours  of  that  true  time  which  is  dialed  in  heaven.    Talfourd. 

2.  {3Iining)  To  survey  with  a  dial.  Maymond, 

Di'a-lect  (di'a-lSkt),  n.     [F.  dialecte,  L.  dialectus,  fr. 

Gr.   Sid\eK70^,   fr.   SiaKeyetrBai  to   converse,  discourse. 

See   Dialogue.]      1.    Means   or   mode   of   expressing 

thoughts ;  language  ;  tongue  ;  form  of  speech. 

Tills  book  is  writ  in  such  a  diaiect 

As  may  tlie  minds  of  listless  men  aifect.       Bunt/an. 

The  universal  dialect  of  the  world.  Soutk. 

2.  The  form  of  speech  of  a  limited  region  or  people, 
as  distinguished  from  other  forms  nearly  related  to  it ; 
a  variety  or  subdivision  of  a  language ;  speech  charac- 
terized by  local  peculiarities  or  specific  circumstances ; 
as,  the  Ionic  and  Attic  were  dialects  of  Greece ;  the 
Yorkshire  dialect ;  the  dialect  of  the  learned. 

In  the  midst  of  this  Babel  of  dialects  there  suddenly  appeared  a 
standard  English  language.  "  Earle. 

[Charles  V.]  could  address  his  subjects  from  every  quarter  in 
their  native  dialect.  Prescott. 

Syn.  — Language  ;  idiom;  tongue;  speech;  phraseol- 
ogy.   See  Language,  and  Idiom. 

Di'a-lec'tal  (di'a-lgk'tnl),  a.  Relating  to  a  dialect ; 
dialectical ;  as,  a  dialectal  variant. 

Dl'a-lec'tic  (-tik),  re.    Same  as  Dialectics. 

Pinto  placed  his  dialectic  above  all  sciences.    Liddell  ^  Scott. 

Dl'a-lec'tlC  (di'a-lgk'tlk),  \a.  [h.dialecticus,Gr.Sia.- 

Di'a-lec'tiC-al  (-tl-kal),  (  AeKTiKo? :  cf.  F.  dialeO' 
tique.  See  Dialect.]  X.  Pertaining  to  dialectics ;  lojf. 
ical ;  argumental. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  dialect  or  to  dialects.  Earle, 
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use,   unite,   r^ide,   full,   up,   ftm ;    pity ;    food,   f<fbt ;    oat,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   Ink ;    tben,   thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  x  in  azure. 
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Dl'a-Iec'tlc-al-ly  (dl'a-lSk'ti-ksl-l^),  adv.  In  a  dialec- 
tical manner. 

Dl'a-leo-ti'clan  (-ISk-tTsh'an),  n.  [Cf .  F.  dialeeiicien.  ] 
One  versed  in  dialectics  ;  a  logician ;  a  reasoner. 

Dl'a-lec'tics  (di'a-lek'tiks),  n.  [L.  dialeciica  (sc. 
ars),  Gr.  StoAeKTi/f^  (sc.  Tixyi)  '•  cf.  F.  dialeciique.~\ 
That  branch  of  logic  which  teaches  the  rules  and  modes 
of  reasoning ;  the  application  of  logical  principles  to  dis- 
cursive reasoning ;  the  science  or  art  of  discriminating 
truth  from  error ;  logical  discussion. 

H^""  Dialectics  was  defined  by  Aristotle  to  be  the 
method  of  arguing  with  probability  on  any  given  prob- 
lem, and  of  defending  a  tenet  without  inconsistency.  By 
Plato,  it  was  used  in  the  following  senses :  1.  Discussion 
by  dialogue  as  a  method  of  scientific  investigation.  2. 
The  method  of  investigating  the  truth  by  analysis.  3.  The 
science  of  ideas  or  of  the  nature  and  laws  of  being  —  the 
higher  metaphysics.  By  Kant,  it  was  employed  to  sig- 
nify the  logic  of  appearances  or  illusions,  whether  these 
arise  from  accident  or  error,  or  from  those  necessary  lim- 
itations which,  according  to  this  philosopher,  originate  in 
the  constitution  of  the  human  intellect. 

Di'a-lec-tOl'0-gy  (-ISk-tSl'o-jy),  n.  IDialeci  +  -logy.] 
That  branch  of  philology  which  is  devoted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  dialects.  Beck. 

Di'a-lec'tor  (-ISk'ter),  n.    One  skilled  in  dialectics. 

Di'al-ing  (di'al-Ing),  n.  1.  The  art  of  constructing 
dials;  the  science  which  treats  of  measuring  time  by 
dials.     [Written  also  dialling.'] 

2.  A  method  of  surveying,  especially  in  mines,  in 
which  the  bearings  of  the  courses,  or  the  angles  which 
they  make  with  each  other,  are  determined  by  means  of 
the  circumferentor. 

Di'al-lst,  n.    A  maker  of  dials ;  one  skilled  in  dialing. 

II  Dl-al'la-ge  (dt-al'la-je),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SiaWayrj 
interchange,  change,  fr.  SLaA\d<r<r£i.u  to  interchange.] 
(Rliet. )  A  figure  by  which  arguments  are  placed  in  various 
points  of  view,  and  then  turned  to  one  point.         Smart. 

Dl'al-Iage  (dl'al-laj ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  SioAAay^  change, 
alluding  to  the  change  and  inequality  of  luster  between 
the  natural  joints  of  the  mineral.]  {Min.)  A  dark  green 
or  bronze-colored  laminated  variety  of  pyroxene,  com- 
mon in  certain  igneous  rocks. 

Di'al-lel  (-181),  a.  [Gr.  SioAAijAos  crossing.]  Meet- 
ing and  intersecting,  as  lines ;  not  parallel ;  —  opposed  to 
parallel.    iObs.]  Ash. 

Dl-al'lyl  (di-Sl'lTl),  n.  (Chem.)  A  volatile,  pun- 
gent, liquid  hydrocarbon,  CgHj;,,  consisting  of  two  allyl 
radicals,  and  belonging  to  the  acetylene  series. 

Di'a-log'lc-al  (di'a-15j'I-kal),  a.  [Gr.  SioAoyiicds  be- 
longing to  discourse.]  Relating  to  a  dialogue  ;  dialogis- 
tical.  Burton. 

Di'a-log'lc-al-ly,  adv.  in  the  manner  or  nature  of  a 
dialogue.  Goldsmith. 

Di-al'o-gism  (dt-Sl'o-jTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  Sia\oyi.<TiJ.6s,  fr. 
StdAoyos;  ci.  F.  dialogisme.  See  Dialoque.]  An  imag- 
inary speech  or  discussion  between  two  or  more ;  dia^ 
logue.  Fulke. 

Dl-al'0-giSt  (di-Sl'o-jTst),  n.  [L.  dialogista :  cf.  F. 
dialogiste.]    1.  A  speaker  in  a  dialogue. 

Z.  A  writer  of  dialogues.  P.  Skelton. 

Dl-al'0-gls'tlC  (-jis'tTk),         a.      [Gr.    SiaKoyi.aTi.KOi.'] 

Dl-al'0-gls'Uo-al  (-ti-kal),  /  Pertaining  to  a  dia- 
logue ;  having  the  form  or  nature  of  a  dialogue.  —  Dl- 
al'0-gls'tic-al-ly,  adv. 

Dl-al'O-glte  (di-51'o-jit),  n.  [From  Gr.  SiaXoyrj  an 
arguing.]  (Min.)  Native  carbonate  of  manganese  ;  rho- 
dochrosite. 

Dl-al'O-glze  (dt-al'o-jiz),  V.  i.  [Gr.  8ioAoyi'f€(r9ai : 
cf.  F.  dialogiser.]    To  discourse  in  dialogue.     Fotherby. 

Di'a-lOgue  (di'a-log ;  115),  n.  [OE.  dialoge,  L.  dia- 
logus,  fr.  Gr.  5id\oyos,  fr.  SioAcyecrflai  to  converse,  Sid 
through  4-  ^eyuv  to  speak  :  cf.  F.  dialogue.  See  Lk- 
GEND.]  1.  A  conversation  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons ;  particularly,  a  formal  conversation  in  theatrical 
performances  or  in  scholastic  exercises. 

2.  A  written  composition  in  which  two  or  more  per- 
sons are  represented  as  conversing  or  reasoning  on  some 
topic ;  as,  the  Dialogues  of  Plato. 

Dl'a-Iogue,  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  dialoguer.]  To  take  part  in 
a  dialogue  ;  to  dialogize.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Di'a-logue,  v,  t.    To  express  as  in  dialogue.    [iJ.] 

And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say.        Shak. 

Dl'al-y-pet'al-OUS  (di'51-T-p5t'al-iis),  a.  [Gr.  Sm 
through,  asunder  -f-  Auetv  to  loose  -\-  nitoKov  leaf.]  (Bot. ) 
Having  separate  petals  ;  polypetalous. 

II  Di-al'y-SiS  (di-ai'i-sTs),  n. ;  pi.  Diaiyses  (-sez). 
[L.,  separation,  fr.  Gr.  SidAuo-is,  fr.  &ioJweiv  to  part 
asunder,    dissolve ;    6ia    through  -\-  kueiv    to    loose.] 

1.  (Gram.)  Diaeresis.     See  Dleeesis,  1. 

2.  (Ehet.)  Same  as  Asyndeton. 

3.  (Med.)  (a)  Debility,  (b)  A  solution  of  continuity  ; 
division  ;  separation  of  parts. 

4.  (Chem.)  The  separation  of  different  substances  in 
solution,  as  crystalloids  and  colloids,  by  means  of  their 
unequal  diffusion,  especially  through  natural  or  artificial 
membranes. 

Dl'a-lyt'lc  (di'a-lTt'ik),  a.  [Gr.  SiaAuriKo;,  fr.  Sm- 
\veiv.  See  DiAiYsis.]  Having  the  quality  of  unloosing 
or  separating.  Clarke. 

Dialytic  telescope,  an  achromatic  telescope  in  which  the 
colored  dispersion  produced  by  a  single  object  lens  of 
crown  glass  is  corrected  by  a  smaller  concave  lens,  or 
combination  of  lenses,  of  high  dispersive  power,  placed  at 
a  distance  in  the  narrower  part  of  the  converging  cone  of 
rays,  usually  near  the  middle  of  the  tube. 

Di-al'y-zate  (dt-Sl'i-zat),  re.  (Chem.)  The  material 
subjected  to  dialysis. 

Di'a-ly-za'tlon  (dl'a-li-za'shun),  n.  (Chem.)  The  act 
or  process  of  dialysis. 

Di'a-lyze  (di'a-Kz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DiALYZED 
(-lizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  DiAiYzrNo.]  (Chem.)  To  sepa- 
rate, prepare,  or  obtain,  by  dialysis  or  osmose ;  to  pass 
through  an  animal  membrane  ;  to  subject  to  dialysis. 
[Written  also  dialyse.] 


Di'a-lyzed  (di'4-lizd),  a.  Prepared  by  diffusion 
through  an  animal  membrane ;  as,  dialyzed  iron. 

Di'a-ly'zer  (di'a-h'zer),  n.  The  instrument  or  medium 
used  to  effect  chemical  dialysis. 

Di'a-mag'net  (di'a-mSg'net),  n.  [Pref.  dia-  -\-  mag- 
net.]    A  body  having  diamagnetic  polarity. 

Dl'a-mag-net'lc  (di'a-mag-ngflk),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of,  diamagnetism  ;  taking, 
or  being  of  a  nature  to  take,  a  position  at  right  angles  to 
the  lines  of  magnetic  force.     See  Pakamagnetic. 

Diamagnetic  attraction.    See  under  Atteaction. 

Di'a-mag-net'ic,  n.  Any  substance,  as  bismuth, 
glass,  phosphorus,  etc.,  which  in  a  field  of  magnetic 
force  is  differently  affected  from  the  ordinary  magnetic 
bodies,  as  iron ;  that  is,  which  tends  to  take  a  position 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  magnetic  force,  and  is  re- 
pelled by  either  pole  of  the  magnet. 

Di'a-mag-net'lc-al-ly  (-i-kal-ly),  adv.  In  the  maimer 
of,  or  according  to,  diamagnetism. 

Dl'a-mag'net-ism  (dl'a-mSg'ngt-Tz'm),  n.  1.  The 
science  which  treats  of  diamagnetic  phenomena,  and  of 
the  properties  of  diamagnetic  bodies. 

2.  That  form  or  condition  of  magnetic  action  which 
characterizes  diamagnetics. 

Dl'a-man-tlf'er-ous  (dl'a-mSn-tifer-us),  a.  [F.  dia- 
mant  diamond  -\-  -Jerous.]    Yielding  diamonds. 

Di'a-man'tine  (-mSn'tin),  a.     Adamantine.     \Obs.] 

Dl-am'e-ter  (dt-Sm'e-ter),  n.  [F.  diametre,  L.  dia- 
m.etros,  fr.  Gr.  iianerpo!  ;  Sid  through  -)- 
ft-eTpov  measure.  See  Meter.]  1.  (Geom.) 
(a)  Any  right  line  passing  through  the  cen- 
ter of  a  figure  or  body,  as  a  circle,  conic 
section,  sphere,  cube,  etc.,  and  terminated 
by  the  opposite  boundaries ;  a  straight  line 
which  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords 
drawn  in  a  curve,     (b)  A  diametral  plane. 

2.  The  length  of  a  straight  hne  through  the  center  of 
an  object  from  side  to  side  ;  width  ;  thickness ;  as,  the 
diameter  of  a  tree  or  rock. 

{5^=  In  an  elongated  object  the  diameter  is  usually 
taken  at  right  angles  to  the  longer  axis. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  distance  through  the  lower  part  of  the 
shaft  of  a  column,  used  as  a  standard  measure  for  all 
parts  of  the  order.    See  Modtjxe. 

Conjugate  diameters.    See  under  Conjugate. 

Dl-am'e-tral  (dt-am'e-tral),  a.  [Cf.  F.  diamilral.] 
Pertaining  to  a  diameter  ;  diametricad. 

Diametral  curve,  Diametral  surface  {Geom.),  any  lias  or 
surface  which  bisects  a  system  of  parallel  chords  drawn 
in  a  curve  or  surface.  —  Diametral  planes  {Crystal.),  planes 
in  which  two  of  the  axes  he. 

Dl-am'e-tral,  n.  A  diameter.   \Obs.]    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dl-am'e-tral-ly,  adv.    Diametrically. 

Dl'a-met'ric  (di'a-met'rik),  )  a.     1.  Of  or  pertaining 

Di'a-met'ric-al  (-rl-kal),      )     to  a  diameter. 

2.  As  remote  as  possible,  as  if  at  the  opposite  end  of  a 
diameter ;  directly  adverse. 

Di'a-met'rio-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  diametrical  manner ; 
directly  ;  as,  diametrically  opposite. 
Whose  principles  were  diametrically  opposed  to  his.   ilacaulay. 

Di-am'ide  (dt-Sm'id  or  -id  ;  104),  n.  [Pref.  di-  + 
amide.]  (Chem.)  Any  compoimd  containing  two  amido 
groups  united  with  one  or  more  acid  or  negative  radi- 
cals, —  as  distinguished  from  a  diamine.  Cf.  Amido  acid, 
under  Amido,  and  Acid  amide,  under  Amide. 

Dl-am'i-do—  (-T-do-),  a.  (Chem.)  A  prefix  or  combin- 
ing form  of  Diamine.     [Also  used  adjectively.] 

Dl-am'ine  (-in  or  -en ;  104),  n.  [Pref.  di-  4-  amine.] 
(Chem.)  A  compound  containing  two  amido  groups  united 
with  one  or  more  basic  or  positive  radicals,  —  as  con- 
trasted with  a  diamide. 

(tig^In  chemical  nomenclature,  if  any  amine  or  diamine 
is  named  by  prefixing  the  nitrogen  group,  the  name  of  the 
latter  takes  the  form  of  amido,  diamido,  etc. ;  thus  ethyl- 
ene diamine,  C2H4.(lfH2)2.  is  also  called  diamido-ethylene. 

Dl'a-mond  (di'a-mOnd  or  di'miind  ;  277),  n.  [OE. 
diamaund,  diamaunt,  F.  diamant,  corrupted  fr.  L.  ada- 
mas,  the  hardest  iron,  steel,  diamond,  Gr.  aSdi^ia;.  Perh. 
the  corruption  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Gr.  hi.a4ia.vrii 
transparent.  See  Adamant,  Tame.]  1.  A  precious  stone 
or  gem  excelling  in  brilliancy  and  beautiful  play  of  pris- 
matic colors,  and  remarkable  for  extreme  hardness. 

^W°  The  diamond  is  native  carbon  in  isometric  crys- 
tals, often  octahedrons  with  rounded  edges.  It  is  usually 
colorless,  but  some  are  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  even 
black.  It  is  the  hardest  substance  known.  The  diamond 
as  found  in  nature  (called  a  rough  diamond)  is  cut,  for  use 
in  jewelry,  into  various  forms  with  many  reflecting  faces, 
or  facets,  by  which  its  brilliancy  is  much  increased.  See 
Brilliant,  Rose.  Diamonds  are  said  to  be  of  the  first 
water  when  very  transparent,  and  of  the  second  or  third 
xoater  as  the  transparency  decreases. 

2.  A   geometrical   figure,    consisting   of   four   equal 

0  straight  lines,  and  having  two  of  the  interior  angles 
acute  and  two  obtuse  ;  a  rhombus  ;  a  lozenge. 
3.  One  of  a  suit  of  playing  cards,  stamped  with 
the  figure  of  a  diamond. 
Dia-      4.   (Arch.)  A  pointed  pro- 
mond  jection,  like  a  four-sided  pyr- 
(2)-   amid,  used  for  ornament  in 
lines  or  groups. 

5.  (Baseball)  The  infield;  the 
square  space,  90  feet  on  a  side,  hav- 
ing the  bases  at  its  angles. 

6.  (Print.)  The  smallest  kind  of 
type  in  English  printing,  except 
that  called  brilliant,  which  is  sel- 
dom seen. 

c^-  This  line  is  printed  in  the  type  called 
Diamond. 

Black,  diamond,  coal;  {Min.)  See 
Carbonado.  —  Bristol  diamond.  See 
Bristol    stone,    under    Bristol.  —        Diamond  Beetle. 
Diamond    beetle    (Zo'dl.),    a    large 
South  American  weevil  (Entimus  impeHalis),  remarkable 


for  its  splendid  luster  and  colors,  due  to  minute  bril- 
liant scales.  —Diamond  bird  (Zo'dl.),  a  small  Australian 
bird  {Pardalotus  punctatus,  family  Ampelidie).  It  U 
black,  with  white  spots.  —  Diamond  drill  {Engin.),  a  rod 
or  tube  the  end  of  which  is  set  with  black  diamonds 

—  used  for  perforating  hard  substances,  esp.  for  boring 
in  rock.  —Diamond  finch  (Zo'dl.),  a  small  Australian  spar- 
row, often  kept  in  a  cage.  Its  sides  are  black,  with  con  - 
spicuous  white  spots,  and  the  rump  is  bright  carmine. 

—  Diamond  groove  {Iron  Working),  a  groove  of  V-section 
in  a  roll.  —Diamond  mortar  {Chem.),  a  small  steel  mortar 
used  for  pulverizing  hard  substances.  —  Diamond-point 
tool,  a  cutting  tool  whose  point  is  diamond-shaped.  — 
Diamond  snake  {Zo'dl.),  a  harmless  snake  of  Australia 
{Morelia  siMotes)  \  the  carpet  snake.  —  Glazier's  diamond, 
a  small  diamond  set  in  a  glazier's  tool,  for  cutting  glass, 

Di'a-mond  (di'a-milnd  or  di'miind ;  277),  a.  Resem- 
bling a  diamond  ;  made  of,  or  abounding  in,  diamonds ; 
as,  a  diamond  chain ;  a  diamond  field. 

Di'a-mond-back'  (-bSk'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  salt-marsh 
terrapin  of  the  Atlantic  coast  (Malacoclemmys  palustris). 

Di'a-mond-ed,  a.  1.  Having  figures  like  a  diamond 
or  lozenge. 

2.  Adorned  with  diamonds ;  diamondized.    Emerson. 

Di'a-mond-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  set  with  diamonds ;  to 
adorn ;  to  enrich.     \_R.] 

Diamoitdizinff  of  your  subject.  B.  Jonsoru 

Dl'a-mond-shaped'  (-shapf),  o.  Shaped  Like  a  dia- 
mond  or  i  hombus. 

Di-am'y-lene  (di-Sm'I-len),  n.  [Pref.  di-  -\-  amylene.} 
(Chem.)  A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  CioH2„,  of  the  ethylene 
series,  regarded  as  a  polymeric  form  of  amylene. 

Dl'an  (di'Sn),  n.    Diana.     [Poetic]  Shak. 

Di-a'na  (dt-a'na  or  di-an'a),  n.  [L.  Diana.]  (Myth.) 
The  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona ;  a  virgin  goddess 
who  presided  over  hunting,  chastity,  and  marriage ;  — 
identified  with  the  Greek  goddess  Artemis. 

And  chaste  Diana  haunts  the  forest  shade.  Pope* 

Diana  ruonkeiy  {Zo'dl.),  a  handsome,  white-bearded  mon- 
key of  West  Africa  ( Cercopithecus  Diana). 

II  Dl-an'drl-a  (dt-5n'dri-a),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Si-  = 
SCs  twice  -j-  dvrjp,  avSpdt,  a  man,  a  male.] 
(Bot.)  A  Linnaean  class  of  plants  having 
two  stamens. 

Dl-an'dri-an  (-an),  a.    Diandrous. 

Dl-an'drous  (-driis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dian- 
dre.]  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  class 
Diandria ;  having  two  stamens. 

II  Dl-a'nl-um  (dt-a'nl-iim),  n.    [NL.,  fr. 
L.  Diana  ;  either  as  the  name  of  the  Roman 
goddess,  or  from  its  use  in  OE.  as  a  name  of  silver.] 
(Chem.)  Same  as  Columbidm.     [Obs.] 

Di'a-no-et'lc  (di'a-n6-St'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Siovotitikos  ;  Sia 
through  +  voelv  to  revolve  in  the  mind.]  (Metaph.)  Per- 
taining to  the  discursive  faculty,  its  acts  or  products. 

I  would  employ . . .  dianoeiic  to  denote  the  operation  of  the  dis- 
cursive, elaborative,  or  comparative  faculty.     Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Dl'a-noi-al'0-gy  (-noi-Sl'o-jJ),  n.  [Gr.  Sidvoui  thought 
-\-  -logy.]  The  science  of  the  dianoetic  faculties,  and 
their  operations.  Sir  fV.  Hamilton. 

Dl-an'ttaUS  (dt-Sn'thus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Zeu5,  gen. 
Atos,  Zeus  -\-  dvBo's  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
containing  some  of  the  most  popular  of  cultivated  flow- 
ers, including  the  pink,  carnation,  and  Sweet  WiUiam. 

Di'a-pase  (di'a-pSz),  n.    Same  as  Diapason.     [Obs."} 
A  tuneful  diapase  of  pleasures.  Spenser. 

Dl'a-pasm  (di'a-pSz'm),  n.  [L.  diapasma,  Gr.  Slo- 
naafxa,  fr.  St.a.Trao'a'etv  ;  5td  through  -f-  trdao'eLv  to  sprin- 
kle :  cf.  F.  diapasme.]  Powdered  aromatic  herbs,  some- 
times made  into  little  balls  and  strung  together.     [06s.] 

Dl'a-^a'son  (dl'a-pa'zSn  or  -pa'sSn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
SiaiTaaojv  (i.  e.,  i)  5td  Traawv  xopdwv  av^^ttyvia  the  con- 
cord of  the  first  and  last  notes,  the  octave) ;  Sid  through 
-)-  iraaiov,  gen.  pi.  of  ttSs  all :  cf.  F.  diapason.  Cf.  Pan- 
acea.] 1.  (Gr.  Mus.)  The  octave,  or  interval  which  in- 
cludes all  the  tones  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

2.  Concord,  as  of  notes  an  octave  apart ;  harmony. 

The  fair  music  that  all  creatures  made  .  .  . 

In  perfect  diapason.  Milton, 

3.  The  entire  compass  of  tones. 

Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.  Dryden, 

4.  A  standard  of  pitch ;  a  tuning  fork ;  as,  the  French 
normal  diapason. 

5.  One  of  certain  stops  In  the  organ,  so  called  because 
they  extend  through  the  scale  of  the  instrument.  They 
are  of  several  kinds,  as  open  diapason,  stopped  diapa- 
son, double  diapason,  and  the  like. 

II  Di'a-pe-de'SiS  (-pe-de'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Siairf)- 
Sijat<;  a  leaping  or  oozing  through,  fr.  SiaTTrfSav  to  leap 
through ;  Sid  through  -f  vriSdv  to  leap.]  (Med.)  The 
passage  of  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  from 
the  blood  vessels  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  without 
rupture  of  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels. 

II  Dl'a-pen'te  (-pen'te),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  SidwevTe  a 
fifth ;    6 id    through  -|-  TreVre    five :    cf.    F.    diapente.'] 

1.  (Anc.  Mus.)  The  interval  of  the  fifth. 

2.  (Med.)  A  composition  of  five  ingredients. 
Di'a-per  (di'a-per),  n.    [OF.  diaspre,  diapre,  diaspe, 

sort  of  figured  cloth.  It. 
diaspro  jasper,  diaspo 
figured  cloth,  from  L. 
Jaspis  a  green-colored 
precious  stone.  See 
Jasper.]  1.  Any  tex- 
tile fabric  (esp.  linen  or 
cotton  toweling)  wov- 
en in  diaper  pattern. 
See  2. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  Sur- 
face decoration  of  any 
sort  which  consists  of 
the  constant  repetition 
of  one  or  more  simple 


One  style  of  Diaper  (Fine  Arts'). 
figures  or  units  of  design  evenly  spaced. 


ale,    senate,    care,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   gll ;    eve,   event,   6nd,   fern,    recent  j    ice,    idea,   HI ;    old,    obey,    Srb,    odd ; 
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3>  A  towel  or  napkin  for  wiping  the  hands,  etc. 

Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basiu,  .  .  . 
Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper,  Shak. 

4.  An  infant's  breechcloth. 

Dl'a-per  (di'a-per),  v.  t.    1.  To  ornament  with  figures, 

etc.,  arranged  in  the  pattern  called  diaper,  as  cloth  in 

weaving.    "iJiopered  light."  H.VanLaun. 

Engarlanded  and  diapered 

With  inwrought  flowers.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  put  a  diaper  on  (a  child). 

Dl'a-per,  v.  i.  To  draw  flowers  or  figures,  as  upon 
cloth.     "If  you  (itoper  on  folds."  Peachain, 

Di'a-per-ing,  n.    Same  as  Diapeb,  n.,  2. 

Dl'a-phane  (-fan),  n.  [Cf.  F.  diaphane  diaphanous. 
See  Diaphanous.]  A  woven  silk  stuli  with  transparent 
and  colored  figures  ;  diaper  work. 

Di'a-phaned  (-fand),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  diaphaner  to  make 
transparent.  See  Diaphanous.]  Transparent  or  trans- 
lucent.    [iJ.] 

Dl'a-pha-ne'i-ty  (-fa-ne'i-tj),  n.  [Cf.  F.diaphaneite. 
See  Diaphanous.]  The  quaUty  of  being  diaphanous ; 
transparency ;  pellucidness. 

Dl'a-phan'ic  (-fSn'Ik),  a.  [See  Diaphanous.]  Hav- 
ing power  to  transmit  liglit ;  transparent ;  diaphanous. 

Dl-aph'a-nle  (dt-Sf'a^ne),  n.  The  art  of  imitating 
stained  glass  witli  translucent  paper. 

Dl'a-pha-nom'e-ter  (-fa-nom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  &ia- 
<()av^s  transparent  -|-  -meter.']  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  transparency  of  the  air.  Nichol. 

Dl'a-phan'o-scope  (di'a-fSn'6-skop),  n.  [Gr.  Sta(^ai^s 
transparent  +  -scope.]  {Photog.)  A  dark  box  con- 
structed for  viewing  transparent  pictures,  with  or  with- 
out a  lens. 

Dl'a-phan'O-type  (-tip),  n.  [Gr.  Sia(|)aiA^s  transparent 
-f-  -type.]  (Photog.)  A  colored  photograph  produced  by 
superimposing  a  translucent  colored  positive  over  a 
strong  unoolored  one. 

Dl-aph'a-nous  (dt-Sfa-nus),  a.  [Gr.  5io(^ai/^s,  fr.  6t- 
atpaCvcLv  to  show  or  shine  through  ;  Sia.  through  -|-  <l>aC- 
veiv  to  show,  and  in  the  passive,  to  shine :  cf.  F. 
diaphane.  See  Phautom,  and  cf.  Diaphane,  Diaphanic] 
Allowing  light  to  pass  through,  as  porcelain ;  translucent 
or  transparent ;  pellucid ;  clear. 

Another  cloud  in  the  region  of  them,  Ught  enough  to  be  fan- 
tastic and  diaphanous.  Landor. 

Di-aph'a-nous-ly,  adv.    Translucently. 

Dl-aph'e-met'rlc  (dt-Sf'e-met'rik),  a.  [Gr.  Im 
through  -\-  o.<j>-ij  touch  +  f-erpov  measure.]  {Physfol.) 
Relating  to  the  measurement  of  the  tactUe  sensibility  of 
parts ;  as,  diaphemelric  compasses.  Dunglison. 

Dl'a-phon'lo  (di'a-fSn'ik),  Di'a-phon'lc-al  (-I-kai), 

a.     [Gr.  Sid  through  +  (JMoirj  sound,  tone.]     Diacoustic. 

Di'a-phon'lcs  (-iks),  w.  The  doctrine  of  refracted 
sound ;  dlacoustics. 

II  Di'a-phO-re'SiS (-fo-re'sTs),  n.  [L., fr.  Gr.  Siac^dpjjo-is, 
fr.  St.a<j>opelv  to  carry  through,  to  throw  off  by  perspira- 
tion ;  Sid  through  -|-  (jiopeiv  to  carry.]  (Bled.)  Per- 
spiration, or  an  increase  of  perspiration. 

Dl'a-pho-ret'io  (-ret'Tk),     )  a.    [L.  diaphoreticus,  Gr. 

Di'a-pho-ret'ic-al  (-i-kal), )  6ia(f)opTjTiKds  :  cf.  F.  di- 
aphoretique.  See  Diaphoeesis.]  Having  the  power  to 
increase  perspiration. 

Dl'a-pho-ret'ic,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  or  agent 
which  promotes  perspiration. 

11^°°  Diaphoretics  differ  from  sudorifics ;  the  former 
only  increase  the  insensible  perspiration,  the  latter  ex- 
cite the  sensible  discharge  called  sweat.  Parr, 

Dl'a-phOte  (di'a-fot),  n.  [Pref.  dia-  +  Gr.  <^ws,  (^iotos, 
light.]  {Elec.)  An  instrument  designed  for  transmit- 
ting pictures  by  telegraph.  Fallows. 

Dl'a-phragm  (-frSm),  n.     [L.  diapkragma,  Gr.   5ia- 

tpayiua,  fr.  Siajipayvvvai  to  fence  by  a  partition  wall ; 
tct  through  -)-  i^payvvvai^  fftpdca^Lv,  to  fence,  inclose ; 
prob.  akin  to  L.  Jarcire  to  stuff :  cf .  F.  diaphragme. 
See  Fakce.]  1.  A  dividing  membrane  or  thin  partition, 
commonly  with  an  opening  through  it. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  muscular  and  tendinous  partition  sep- 
arating the  cavity  of  the  chest  from  that  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  the  midriff. 

3.  (Zool.)  A  calcareous  plate  which  divides  the  cav- 
ity of  certain  shells  into  two  parts. 

4.  (Opt.)  A  plate  with  an  opening,  which  is  generally 
circiilar,  used  in  instruments  to  cut  off  marginal  por- 
tions of  a  beam  of  light,  as  at  the  focus  of  a  telescope. 

5.  (Mach.)  A  partition  in  any  compartment,  for  va- 
rious purposes. 

Diaphragm  pump,  one  in  which  a  flexible  diaphragm 
takes  the  place  of  a  piston. 

Dl'a-phrag-mat'ic  (-frSg-mafTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dia- 
phragmatique.]  Pertaining  to  a  diaphragm  ;  as,  dia- 
phragmatic respiration ;  the  diaphragmatic  arteries  and 
nerves. 

Dl-aph'y-SiS  (dt-Sf'i-sis),  n.  [Gr.  Jta(^va-«  a  grow- 
ing through;    Sia  through  +  ^vew  to  bring    forth.] 

1.  (Bot.)  An  abnormal  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  in- 
florescence.  - 

2.  {Anat.)  The  shaft,  or  main  part,  of  a  bone,  which 
is  flrst  ossified. 

Dl'ap-no'lc  (di'Sp-no'tk),  a.  [Gr.  Siam/o^  outlet  for 
the  wind,  exhalation,  fr.  &iaTrveiv  to  blow  through  ;  iia 
through  +  Twelv  to  blow,  breathe  :  cf.  F.  diapndique.] 
(Med.)  Slightly  increasing  an  insensible  perspiration; 
mildly  diaphoretic,  —re.     A  gentle  diaphoretic. 

Dl-ap'0-phys'lc-al  (dt-Sp'S-f Iz'T-kal),  a.  (Anat.)  Per- 
taining to  a  diapophysis. 

II  Dl'a-poph'y-sls  (di'JUpSf'T-sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  Dia-, 
and  Apophysis.]  (Anat.)  The  dorsal  transverse,  or 
tubercular,  process  of  a  vertebra.     See  Vektebka. 

Dl'arch-y  (di'ark-J),  re.  [Gr.  Si-  =r  &U  twice  +  apx*'" 
to  rule.]  A  form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  vested  in  two  persons. 

Dl-a'rl-al  (dt-S'rT-al),    )  a.    [See  Diary.]   Pertaining 

Dl-a'rl-an  (dt-a'ri-an),  )      to  a  diary  ;  daily. 


Di'a-rist  (di'a-rlst),  re.     One  who  keeps  a  diary. 

Di'ar-rhe'a  )  (di'ar-re'a),  n.    [L.  diarrhoea,  Gr.  Sirip- 

Di'ar-rhoe'a  )  poia,  fr.  Siapp^lv  to  flow  through  ; 
Bid  -\-  peiv  to  flow ;  akin  to  E.  stream.  See  Stream.] 
(Med.)  A  morbidly  frequent  and  profuse  discharge  of 
loose  or  fluid  evacuations  from  the  intestines,  without 
tenesmus ;  a  purging  or  looseness  of  the  bowels ;  a  flux. 

Di'ar-rhe'al  1  (-al),  a.     (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 

Dl'ar-rhoe'al  J      diarrhea ;  hke  diarrhea. 

Dl'ar-lhet'ic  )  (-ret'Ik),  a.    (3Ied.)  Producing  diar- 

Di'ar-rnoet'lC  J      rhea,  or  a  purging. 

Dl'ar-thro'dl-al  (di'ar-thro'di-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Re- 
lating to  diartlirosis,  or  movable  articulations. 

IIDi'ar-thro'slS  (-thro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Sidp- 
flpcoo-is,  fr.  SiapBpovv  to  joint,  articulate ;  Sid  through, 
asunder  +  apSpoOi'  to  fasten  by  a  joint,  dpSpov  joint.] 
(Anat.)  A  form  of  articulation  which  admits  of  consid- 
erable motion;  a  complete  joint;  abarticulation.  See 
Articulation. 

Di'a-ry  (di'4-rj),  re.  /  pi.  Diaeies  (-riz).  [L.  dia- 
rium,  fr.  dies  day.  See  Deity.]  A  register  of  daily 
events  or  transactions;  a  daily  record;  a  journal;  a 
blank  book  dated  for  the  record  of  daily  memoranda ;  as, 
a  diary  of  the  weather ;  a  physician's  diary. 

Dl'a-ry,  a.  Lasting  for  one  day ;  as,  a  diary  fever. 
lObs.]    "  Diary  ague."  Bacon. 

Dl'a-spore  (-spor),  re.  [From  Gr.  Stainropd  a  scatter- 
ing ;  Sid  through,  asunder  +  ameipeiv  to  sow,  scatter  like 
seed  :  cf.  F.  diaspore.]  (Min.)  A  hydrate  of  alumina, 
often  occurring  in  white  lamellar  masses  with  brilliant 
pearly  luster ;  —  so  named  on  account  of  its  decrepita- 
ting when  heated  before  the  blowpipe. 

Dl'a-stase  (di'a-stas),  n.  [Gr.  SiacrTacris  separation, 
fr.  Siatjrrfliaif  Siimdvai  to  stand  apart ;  Sid  through  -\- 
a-Trivai,  la-Tavai,  to  stand,  set :  cf.  F.  diastase.  Cf.  Dias- 
tasis.] (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  soluble,  nitrogenous  ferment, 
capable  of  converting  starch  and  dextrin  into  sugar. 

Bl^^  The  name  is  more  particularly  applied  to  that  fer- 
ment formed  during  the  germination  of  grain,  as  in  the 
malting  of  barley ;  but  it  is  also  occasionally  used  to  des- 
ignate the  amylolytic  ferment  contained  in  animal  fluids, 
as  in  the  saliva. 

Dl'a-Sta'sic  (-sta'sTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting 
of,  diastase  ;  as,  diastasic  ferment. 

II  Di-as'ta-sis  (dt-as'ta-sTs),  re.  [NL.  See  Diastase.] 
(Surg.)  A  forcible  separation  of  bones  without  fracture. 

Di'a-Stat'lc  (di'a-stSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Siao-TariKos  separa- 
tive. See  Diastase.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  Relating  to  dia- 
stase ;  having  the  properties  of  diastase ;  effecting  the 
conversion  of  starch  into  sugar. 

The  influence  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  the  diastaiic  action  of 
sahva.  Lauder  Brunion. 

Di'a-Stem  (di'a-stSm),  re.  [L.  diastema,  Gr.  Sidcmrnxa, 
fr.  Siacrrfjvai:  cf.  F.  diasteme.]  (a)  Intervening  space; 
interval,     (b)  (Anc.  Mus.)  An  interval. 

II  Dl'a-Ste'ma  (-ste'ma),  re.  [L.  See  Diastem.]  (Anat.) 
A  vacant  space,  or  gap,  esp.  between  teeth  in  a  jaw. 

Di-as'ter  (dt-as'ter),  re.  [Gr.  &i-  =  Si's  twice  -|-  da-rijp 
star.]  (Biol.)  A  double  star ;  —  applied  to  the  nucleus  of 
a  cell,  when,  during  cell  division,  the  loops  of  the  nuclear 
network  separate  into  two  groups,  preparatory  to  the 
formation  of  two  daughter  nuclei.     See  EIaeyokinesis. 

II  Di-as'tO-le  (dt-3s't6-le),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  SiairioXri,  fr. 
Siao-TeXAeiv  to  put  asunder,  to  separate  ;  Sid  through  -\- 
ore'AAeii'  to  set,  to  place.]  1.  (Physiol.)  The  rhyth- 
mical expansion  or  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ; 
—  correlative  to  systole,  or  contraction. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  figure  by  which  a  syBable  naturally 
short  is  made  long. 

Dl'as-tol'lc  (di'as-tSl'Tk),  a.  (Physiol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  diastole. 

Di'a-Style  (di'a-stil),  re.  [L.  diastylus,  Gr.  SiatrruAo?  ; 
Sid  through,  asunder  +  ariAo?  pillar,  column :  cf.  F. 
diastyle.]    (Arch.)  See  under  Ihtercolumniation. 

II  Dl'a-tes'sa-ron  (di'a-tSs'sa-ron),  TO.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Sia- 
Teatrdpoiv  (sc.  (rvfxifxovta)  ;  Sid  through  -\-  Tecrirdptav,  gen. 
of  Te'o-aapfs  four  (sc.  xop^wi*).]  1.  (Anc.  Mus.)  The  in- 
terval of  a  fourth. 

2.  (Theol.)  A  continuous  narrative  arranged  from  the 
first  four  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

3.  An  electuary  compounded  of  four  medicines. 

Dl'a-ther'mal  (di'a-ther'mal),  a.  [Gr.  SidOeptio';  thor- 
oughly warm;  Sid  through  -f  eep/ttds  warm,  hot.  Cf. 
Diatheemous.]     Freely  permeable  by  radiant  heat. 

Di'a-ther'man-cy  (-ther'man-sy).    )  re.  [See  Diathee- 

Di'a-ther'ma-jie'i-.ty(-ma^ne'i-ty), )  manous.]  The 
property  of  transmitting  radiant  heat;  the  quality  of 
being  diathermous.  Melloni. 

pi'a-ther'ma-lUsm  (di'a-ther'ma-niz'm),  re.  The  doc- 
trine or  the  phenomena  of  the  transmission  of  radiant 
heat.  Nichol. 

Di'a-ther'ma-nOUS  (-nus),  a.  [Gr.  Siadepiiaiveiv  to 
warm  through  ;  Sid  through  +  Oepixaiveiv  to  warm,  9ep- 
fioi  warm.]  Having  the  property  of  transmitting  radiant 
heat ;  diathermal ;  —  opposed  to  athermanous. 

Dl'a-ther'mlc  (di'a-ther'mTk),  a.  Affording  a  free 
passage  to  heat ;  as,  diathermic  substances.  Melloni. 

Di'a-ther-mom'e-ter  (-ther-mom'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  Sid- 
0epiJio<;  warm  -f-  -meter.  See  Diathermal.]  (Physics) 
An  instrument  for  examining  the  thermal  resistance  or 
heat-conducting  power  of  liquids. 

Dl'a-ther'mous  (-ther'mus),  a.  Same  as  Diathermal. 

II  Di-ath'e-SlS  (dt-ath'e-sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SidSea-i^, 
fr.  SiaTifleVat  to  place  separately,  arrange  ;  Sid  through, 
asunder -j- TifleVai  to  place,  put.]  (Med.)  Bodily  condi- 
tion or  constitution,  esp.  a  morbid  habit  which  predis- 
poses to  a  particular  disease,  or  class  of  diseases. 

Di'a-thet'lc  (di'a-thSt'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  de- 
pendent on,  a  diathesis  or  special  constitution  of  the 
body  ;  as,  diathetic  disease. 

Dl'a-tom  (di'a-tom),  re.  [Gr.  SidToixo<;  cut  in  two. 
See  DiATOMOUS.]  1.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  Diatomnceie,  a 
family  of  minute  unicellular  Algse  having  a  siliceous 
covering  of  great  delicacy,  each  individual  multiplying  by 


spontaneous  division.  By  some  authors  diatoms  are 
called  Bacillarise,  but  this  word  is  not  in  general  use. 

2.  A  particle  or  atom  endowed  with  the  vital  principle. 

The  individual  is  nothing.  He  is  no  more  than  the  diatom, 
the  bit  of  protoplasm.  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Di'a-tom'ic  (dl'a^tSm'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  di-  -{-  atomic] 
(Chem.)  (a)  Containing  two  atoms.  (6)  Having  two  re- 
placeable atoms  or  radicals. 

Di-at'0-mous  (dt-St'o-mus),  a.  [Gr.  Siarojuos  cut 
through,  fr.  Siarefi-veiv  to  cut  through ;  Sid  through  -f- 
7ep.veiv  to  cut.  Cf.  Diatom.]  (Min.)  Having  a  single,  dis- 
tinct, diagonal  cleavage  ;  —  said  of  crystals.  Mohs, 

Di'a-ton'lc  (di'a^tSn'Ik),  a.  [L.  diatonicus,  diatonus, 
Gr.  StaTot-tKos,  SidTovoq,  fr.  Siareiveiv  to  stretch  out ;  Sid. 
through  -f-  Teiveiv  to  stretch :  cf.  F.  diatonique.  See 
Tone.]  (Mus.)  Pertaining  to  the  scale  of  eight  tones,  the 
eighth  of  which  is  the  octave  of  the  first. 

Blatonlc  scale  (Mus.),  a  scale  consisting  of  eight  sounds 
with  seven  intervals,  of  which  two  are  semitones  and  five 
are  whole  tones ;  a  modern  major  or  minor  scale,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  chromatic  scale. 

Di'a-ton'ic-al-ly  (-T-knI-15'),  adv.  lua  diatonic  manner. 

Di'a-tribe  (di'a-trib;  277),  re.  [L.  diairiba  a  learned 
discussion,  Gr.  SiarpiPri,  prop.,  a  wearing  away  of  time, 
f r.  Siarpipeiv  to  rub  away,  spend  time ;  Sid  through  -f- 
rpi^eiv  to  rub :  cf .  L.  terere,  E.  trite :  cf .  F.  diatribe.]  A 
prolonged  or  exhaustive  discussion ;  especially,  an  acri- 
monious or  invective  harangue;  a  strain  of  abusive  or 
railing  language  ;  a  philippic. 

The  ephemeral  diatribe  of  a  faction.   John  Morley. 

Dl-at'rI-blst  (dt-at'ri-bist),  re.  One  who  makes  a  dia- 
tribe or  diatribes. 

II  Di'a-try'ma  (di'a-trl'ma),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Sia 
through  -f-  Tpvfia  hole.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  eocene 
bird  from  New  Mexico,  larger  than  the  ostrich. 

Di'a-zeuc'tlc  (-^uk'tik),  1  a.     [Gr.  Sia^evKTiKo';  dis- 

Di'a-zeu'tiC  (-zu'tik),  (  junctive,  fr.  Sia^evyvii- 
vat  to  disjoin ;  Sid  through,  asunder  -|-  ^evyvvvai  to 
join,  yoke.]  (Anc.  Mus.)  Disjoining  two  fourths;  as, 
the  diazeutic  tone,  which,  like  that  from  F  to  G  in  mod- 
em music,  lay  between  two  fourths,  and,  being  joined  to 
either,  made  a  fifth.     [06^.] 

Dl-az'o-  (di-5z'o-).  [Pref.  di-  -{-  azo-]  (Chem.)  A 
combining  form  (also  used  adjecti  vely),  meaning  pertain- 
ing to,  or  derived  from,  a  series  of  compounds  containing 
a  radical  of  two  nitrogen  atoms,  united  usually  to  an  aro- 
matic radical ;  as,  &a20-benzene,  CgHj.Nj.OH. 

^W^  Diazo  compounds  are  in  general  unstable,  but  are 
of  great  importance  in  recent  organic  chemistry.  They 
are  obtained  by  a  partial  reduction  of  the  salts  of  certain 
amido  compounds. 

Diazo  reactions  (Chem.),  a  series  of  reactions  whereby 
diazo  compounds  are  employed  in  substitution.  These 
reactions  are  of  great  importance  in  organic  chemistry. 

Di-az'o-tize  (di-Sz'o-tiz),  v.  t.  (Chem.)  To  subject  to 
such  reactions  or  processes  that  diazo  compounds,  or 
their  derivatives,  shall  be  produced  by  chemical  exchange 
or  substitution. 

Dib  (dib),  V.  i.    To  dip.    \_Prov.  Eng.]  Walton. 

Dlb,  re.  1.  One  of  the  small  bones  in  the  knee  joints 
of  sheep  uniting  the  bones  above  and  below  the  joints. 

2.  pi.  A  child's  game,  played  with  dib  bones. 

Di-ba'slc  (dt-ba'sik),  a.  [Pref.  di^  +  basic]  (Chem.) 
Having  two  acid  hydrogen  atoms  capable  of  replacement 
by  basic  atoms  or  radicals,  in  forming  salts  ;  bibasic  ;  — 
said  of  acids,  as  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acids.  Cf.  Diacid, 
Bibasic. 

i!I^°°  In  the  case  of  certain  acids  dibasic  and  divalent 
are  not  synonymous ;  as,  tartaric  acid  is  tetravalent  and 
dibasic,  lactic  acid  is  divalent  but  monobasic. 

Di'ba-sic'1-ty  (di'ba-sis'i-ty),  re.  (Chem.)  The  prop- 
erty  or  condition  of  being  dibasic. 

Dib'ber  (dib'ber),  re.    A  dibble.  Halliwell. 

Dlb'ble  (dib'b'l),  re.     [See  Dibble,  v.  i.]    A  pointed 
implement  used  to  make  holes  in  the  ground  in 
which  to  set  out  plants  or  to  plant  seeds.  ' 

Dlb'ble,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dibbled  (-b'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dibbling  (-bling).]  [Freq.  of 
Prov.  E.  dib,  for  dip  to  thrust  in.  See  Dip.]  To 
dib  or  dip  frequently,  as  in  angling.  Walton. 

Dlb'ble,  V.  I.    1.  To  plant  with  a  dibble ;  to 
make  holes  in  (soil)  with  a  dibble,  for  plant-  Dibble, 
iug. 

2.  To  make  holes  or  indentations  in,  as  if  with  a  dibble. 

The  clayey  soil  around  it  was  dibbled  thick  at  the  time  by  the 
tiny  hoofs  of  sheep.  H.  Miller, 

Dib'bler  (-bier),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dibbles, 
or  makes  holes  in  the  ground  for  seed. 

II  Dl-bran'chi-a'ta  (di-bran'kt-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Si-  =  6i5  twice  -j-  Ppdyxia  gills.]  (Zool.)  An 
order  of  cephalopoda  which  includes  those  with  two 
gills,  an  apparatus  for  emitting  an  inky  fluid,  and  either 
eight  or  ten  cephalic  arms  bearing  suckers  or  hooks,  as 
the  octopi  and  squids.    See  Cephalopoda. 
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One  of  the  Dibranchiata  (Loligo  Pentei}  with  the  mantle  out 
open  on  the  ventral  side.  12  3  4  First  to  fourth  pairs  of 
Sessile  Arms ;  t  Tentacular  Arm  ;  c  Eye  ;  e  Ear  ;  d  Siphon ; 
h  Anus  ;  i  Ink  Bag  i  k  One  of  the  Gills ;  I  Liver  ;  m  Mantle  t 
n  n'  Connective  Cartilages ;  o  Oviduct  i  o'  o"  Ovary  ;  s  Bran- 
chial Heart  s  v  Renal  Organ  ;  x  ;ci;  Nidamental  Gluuiis. 

Dl-bran'chl-ate  (dt-brSn'kt-at),  a.      (Zool.)  Having 
two  gills,  ^re.  One  of  the  Dibranchiata. 
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use,    unite,    r^de,   f utll,    fip,   am  ;    pity  ;    food,   fo^ot ;    out,   oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sing,   iijk  ;    tben,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zli  —  z  in  azure. 
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Dibs  (dTbz)(  n,  A  sweet  prepaxation  or  treacle  of 
grape  juice,  much  used  in  the  East.  Johnston. 

Dlb'stone'  (dib'ston' ;  110),  n.  A  pebble  used  in  a 
child's  game  called  dibstones.  Locke. 

Dl-bU'tyl  (dt-bu'til),  n.  [Pref.  di-  +  butyl.']  (Chem.) 
A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  CgHij,  of  the  marsh-gas  series, 
being  one  of  several  octanes,  and  consisting  of  two  butyl 
radicals.    Cf.  Octane. 

Dl-ca'cious  (di-l£a'shiis),  a.  [L.  dicax,  dicacis,  fr. 
dicere  to  say.]     Talliative;  pert;  saucy.     [Ote.] 

Di-cac'i-ty  (dt-kas'i-ty ),  n.  [L.  dicacilas :  cf.  F.  di- 
Caoite.     See  DicAciocs.]     Pertness;  sauciness.     \_Obs.'] 

Dl-cal'cic  (dt-kal'sik),  a.  [Pref.  di-  +  calcic.'] 
{Chem.)  Having  two  atoms  or  equivalents  of  calcium  to 
the  molecule. 

Di'car-bon'ic  (ditar-bSn'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  di-  +  carbon- 
ic] {Chem.)  Containing  tv/o  carbon  residues,  or  two 
carboxyl  groups  or  radicals ;  as,  oxalic  acid  is  a  dicar- 
bonic  acid. 

Di'cast  (dl'kast),  n.  [Gr.  SiKatrTi);,  fr.  Sixafeti'  to 
judge,  hiKf]  right,  judgment,  justice.]  A  functionary  in 
ancient  Athens  answering  nearly  to  the  modern  juryman. 

Dl-cas'ter-y  (dt-kSs'ter-y),  n.  [Gr.  Sixao-Tiiptoc,  fr.  6i- 
icaoT^s  juryman.  See  DicAST.]  A  court  of  justice ;  judg- 
ment haU.     [JJ.]  J.  S.  3Iill. 

Dice  (dis),  n. ;  pi.  of  Die.     Small  cubes  used  in  gam- 
ing or  in  determining  by  chance ;  also,  the    y^—pi 
game  played  with  dice.    See  Die,  n.  (^•u 

Dice  coal,  a  kind  of  coal  easily  splitting  |l    i{) 
into  cubical  fragments.  Brands  &  C. 

Dice,  V.  i.   [imp.  &  p.  p.  Diced  (dist) ;  ^"'<'' 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dicing.]    1.  To  play  games  with  dice. 

I .  .  .  diced  not  above  seven  times  a  week.       Shak, 

2.  To  ornament  with  squares,  diamonds,  or  cubes. 

DioeljOS'  (dis'boks'),  n.  A  box  from  which  dice  are 
thrown  in  gaming.  Thackeray. 

II  Dl-cen'tra  (dt-sen'tra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  St-  =  Sd 
twice  -f-  KevTpov  spur.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  herbaceous  plants,  with  racemes  of 
two-spurred  or  heart-shaped  flowers,  in- 
cluding the  Dutchman's  breeches,  and 
the  more  sliowy  Bleeding  heart  (Z>.  spec- 
tabilis).     [Corruptly  written  dielytra.] 

Di-ceph'a-lous  (dt-sef  a-liis),  a.  [Gr. 
SiKe'<|iaAos ;  5i-  =  615  twice  -\-  KetftaKti 
head.]  Having  two  heads  on  one  body ; 
double-headed. 

Dl'cer  (di'ser),  n.  A  player  at  dice ; 
B.  dice  player ;  a  gamester. 

As  false  &s  dicers'  oaths.       Shak» 

Dlch  (dich),  V.  i.  To  ditch.  [OJs.] 

Di-Clias'Uc  (dt-kSs'tik),  a.    [Gr. 
SiX'^f^'"  to  P^rt  asunder,  fr.  Stx"-  in 
two,  asunder,  fr.  Bis  twice.]  (Biol.)  Capable  of  subdivid- 
ing spontaneously. 

Dl'chla-myd'e-OUS  (dl'kla-mTd'e-iSs),  a.  [Gr.  Si-  = 
Si's  twice  -)-  xAa^ivs,  x^anuSos,  a  cloak.]  {Bot.)  Having 
two  coverings,  a  calyx  and  a  corolla. 

Dl-chlo'rlde  (dt-klo'rTd  or  -rid),  n.  [Pref.  di-  +  chlo- 
ride.]   (CAem.)  Same  as  BiCHLOEiDE. 

Di-chog'a-mons  (dt-kog'a-mus),  a.  (Bot.)  Mani- 
festing dichogamy. 

Di-cllOg'a-iny  (dt-kog'a-my),  n.  [Gr.  Sixa  in  two, 
asunder  -{-  ■ya/ios  marriage.]  (Bot.)  The  condition  of 
certain  species  of  plants,  in  which  the  stamens  and  pistil 
do  not  mature  simultaneously,  so  that  these  plants  can 
never  fertilize  themselves. 

Di-chOt'O-mlst  (di-kot'o-mist),  n.  One  who  dichoto- 
mizes. Bacon. 

Di-ohOt'O-mize  (-miz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dichoto- 
mized (-mizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Dichotomizino  (-mi'zing).] 
[See  DicHOTOMons.]  1.  To  cut  into  two  parts ;  to  part 
into  two  divisions ;  to  divide  into  pairs ;  to  bisect.    [iJ.] 

The  apostolical  benediction  dichotomizes  all  good  things  into 
grace  and  peace.  £p.  HaU. 

2.  (Asiron.)  To  exhibit  as  a  half  disk.  See  Dichot- 
omy, 3.     "  [The  moon]  was  dichotomized."         Whewell. 

Di-chOt'O-mize,  v.  i.  To  separate  into  two  parts ;  to 
branch  dichotomously ;  to  become  dlchotomous. 

Di-chot'o-mous(-mus),n.  [L. 

dichoiomoSf  Gr.  5t;^OT6/i.o5  ;  6t;^a 
in  two,  asunder  -|-  Tift-veiv  to 
cut.]  Regularly  dividing  by 
pairs  from  bottom  to  top ;  as,  a 
dichotomous  stem.  —  Dl-ChOt'O- 
mous-Iy,  adv. 

Di-chot'o-my  (-m^),  n.  [Gr. 
St)(OTO|iiia,  fr.  SixoTo/xos :  cf.  F. 
dichotomic.    See  Dichotomous.] 

1.  A  cutting  in  two ;  a  divi- 
sion. 


Dutchman's  Breech- 
es {Dicentra  cucul- 
lana).    Reduced. 


A  general  breach  or  dichotomy  with 
their  church.  .Sir  T.  Browne. 


Dichotomous  Stem. 


2.  Division  or  distribution  of  genera  into  two  species ; 
division  into  two  subordinate  parts. 

3.  (Astron.)  That  phase  of  the  moon  in  which  it  ap- 
pears bisected,  or  shows  only  half  its  disk,  as  at  the 
quadratures. 

4.  {Biol.)  Successive  division  and  subdivision,  as  of  a 
stem  of  a  plant  or  a  vein  of  the  body,  into  two  parts  as  it 
proceeds  from  its  origin ;  successive  bifurcation. 

6.  The  place  where  a  stem  or  vein  is  forked. 

6.  {Logic)  Division  into  two  ;  especially,  the  division 
i)f  a  class  into  two  subclasses  opposed  to  each  other  by 
contradiction,  as  the  division  of  the  term  man  into 
white  and  not  lohite. 

Di-chro'lC  (di-kroTk),  a.  [See  Dichboism.]  Having 
the  property  of  dichroism ;  as,  a  dichroic  crystal. 

Dl-cliro'i-scope  (-i-skop),  n.    Same  as  Dichbosoope. 

Di'chro-ism  (di'kro-Iz'm),  n.  [Gr.  Si'xpoos  two-col- 
ored  ;  St-  =  Si's  twice  +  xpoa  color.]  {Opt.)  The  prop- 
erty of  presenting  different  colors  by  transmitted  light, 


J.  a.  Green. 
{Zo'ol.)  The  American 


Dickcissel 
{Spiza  Americana). 


when  viewed  in  two  different  directions,  the  colors  being 
unlike  in  the  direction  of  unlike  or  unequal  axes. 

Di'chro-ite  (di'kro-it),  n.  [See  Dichkoish.]  {Min.) 
lolite  ;  —  so  called  from  its  presenting  two  different  col- 
ors when  viewed  in  two  different  directions.   See  Iolite. 

Di'cliro-it'ic  (-it'ik),  a.    Dichroic. 

Di-oliro'mate  (di-kro'mat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of 
chromic  acid  containing  two  equivalents  of  the  acid  rad- 
ical to  one  of  tlie  base ;  —  called  also  bichromate. 

Di'cliro-mat'ic  (di'kro-mSt'ik),  a.  [Pref.  di-  +  chro- 
matic: cf.  Gr.  &ixp<aii.os.]  1.  Having  or  exhibiting  two 
colors. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Having  two  color  varieties,  or  two  phases 
differing  in  color,  independently  of  age  or  sex,  as  in  cer- 
tain birds  and  insects. 

Di-cliro'ma-tisin  (dt-kro'ma-tlz'm),  n.  The  state  of 
being  dichromatic. 

Di-Chro'mic  (dt-kro'mtk),  a.  [Gr.  SCxpiaixo^  two-col- 
ored ;  St-  =  St's  twice  -\-  xpCjiia  color.]  Furnisliing  or 
giving  two  colors  ;  —  said  of  defective  vision,  in  which 
all  the  compound  colors  are  resolvable  into  two  elements 
instead  of  three.  Sir  J.  Merschel. 

Di'cliro-ous  (di'lo'o-us),  a.    Dichroic. 

Di'cbro-scope  (-skop),  n.  [Gr.  Si-  =  St's  twice  + 
Xpooi  color  -j-  (jKOTTelv  to  view.]  An  instrument  for  ex- 
amining the  dichroism  of  crystals. 

Dl'chro-scop'ic  (-skop'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  di- 
chroscope,  or  to  observations  with  it. 

Di'cing  (di'sing),  n.  1.  An  ornamenting  in  squares 
or  cubes. 

2.  Gambling  with  dice. 

Dick-cis'sel  (dik-sls'sel),  n. 
black -tliroated  bunting  {Spiza 
Americana). 

DiclE'ens  (dik'enz),  n.  or  in^ 
terj.  [Perh.  a  contr.  of  the  dim. 
devilhins.]  The  devil.  [A  vul- 
gar euphemism.] 

I  can  not  tell  what  the  dickens  his 
name  is.  Shak. 

DiclE'er  (dik'er),  n.  [Also 
daker,  dakir ;  akin  to  Icel.  dekr, 
Dan.  deger,  G.  decher ;  all  prob. 
from  LL.  dacra,  dacrum,  the 
number  ten,  akin  to  L.  decuria  a 
division  consisting  of  ten,  fr.  de- 
cern ten.  See  Ten.]  1.  The 
number  or  quantity  of  ten,  par- 
ticularly ten  hides  or  skins;  a 
dakir ;  as,  a  dicker  of  gloves.  [Obs.] 
A  dicker  of  cowhides. 

2.  A  chaffering,  barter,  or  exchange,  of  small  wares ; 
as,  to  make  a  (f  icier.     {U.S.] 

For  peddling  dicker^  not  for  honest  sales.     JFhittier. 

Dick'er,  v.  i.  &  i.  To  negotiate  a  dicker ;  to  barter. 
[U.  S.]     "  Ready  to  dicker  and  to  swap."  Cooper. 

DicK'ey  1  (-y),  n.    1.  A  seat  behind  a  carriage,  for  a 

DiclC'y    )     servant. 

2.  A  false  shirt  front  or  bosom. 

3.  A  gentleman's  shirt  collar.     [Local,  U.  S.] 
Di-Clin'ic  (dt-klin'ik),    a.     [Gr.   St-  =  St's  twice  -f 

icAifeti' to  incline.]  {Crysiallog.)  Having  two  of  the  in- 
tersections between  the  three  axes  oblique.  See  Ceys- 
tallization. 

Dicli-nous  (dlkli-nus  or  di-kll'nils),  a.  [Gr.  St-  = 
St's  +  kAi'it)  bed  J  {Bot.)  Having  the  stamens  and  pis- 
tils in  separate  flowers.  Gray. 

Di-COC'COUS  (dt-kok'kus),  a.  [Gr.  St-  =  St's  twice  + 
KOKKOs  grain,  seed.]  {Bot.)  Composed  of  two  coherent, 
one-seeded  carpels ;  as,  a  dicoccous  capsule. 

Dl-COt'y-le'don  (dt-kot'i-le'diin),  n.  [Pref.  di-  + 
cotyledon.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  whose  seeds  divide  into  two 
seed  lobes,  or  cotyledons,  in  germinating. 

Di-COt'y-led'on-OUS  (-led'iin-us),  a.  {Bot.)  Having 
two  cotyledons  or  seed  lobes ;  as,  a  dicotyledonous  plant. 

Di'cro-tal   (di'kro-tal),  1  a.      [Gr.   StKpoTos   a  double 

Di'cro-tOUS   (-kro-tiis), )      beating.]    Dicrotic. 

Di-crot'iC  (dt-krot'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  Si-  =  Si's  -J-  Kporeii/ 
to  knock,  beat.]  {Physiol.)  {a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  di- 
crotism ;  as,  a  dicrotic  pulse.  (6)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
second  expansion  of  the  artery  in  the  dicrotic  pulse ;  as, 
the  dicrotic  wave. 

Dl'cro-tism  (dl'kro-tiz'm),  n.  {Physiol.)  A  condition 
in  which  there  are  two  beats  or  waves  of  the  arterial 
pulse  to  each  beat  of  the  heart. 

II  Dic'ta  (dik'ta),  n.  pi.     [L.]    See  Dictum. 

II  Dic-ta'men  (dlk-ta'men),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  dictare  to 
dictate.]     A  dictation  or  dictate.     [P.]  Falkland. 

II  Dic-tam'nus  (dTk-tam'ntis),  n.  [L.  See  Dittany.] 
{Bot.)  A  suffrutescent  herb,  Z>.  Fraxinella  (the  only  spe- 
cies), with  strong  perfume  and  showy  flowers.  The 
volatile  oU  of  the  leaves  is  highly  inflammable. 

Dic'tate  (dik'tat),  D.  <.  [imp.  &  ^.  p.  Dictated  ;^.j>r. 
&  vb.  n.  Dictating.]  [L.  dictatus,  p.  p.  of  dictare,  freq. 
of  dicere  to  say.  See  Diction,  and  cf.  Dight.]  1.  To 
tell  or  utter  so  that  another  may  write  down ;  to  inspire ; 
to  compose  ;  as,  to  dictate  a  letter  to  an  amanuensis. 

The  mind  which  dictated  the  Iliad.        Wayland. 
Pages  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit.        3Iacaulay. 

2.  To  say ;  to  utter ;  to  communicate  authoritatively ; 
to  deliver  (a  command)  to  a  subordinate  ;  to  declare  with 
authority ;  to  impose ;  as,  to  dictate  the  terms  of  a  treaty ; 
a  general  dictates  orders  to  his  troops. 
Whatsoever  is  dictated  to  us  by  God  must  be  believed.     Watts. 

Syn.  —  To  suggest ;  prescribe ;  enjoin ;  command ; 
point  out ;  urge  ;  admonish. 

Dic'tate,  V.  i.  1.  To  speak  as  a  superior ;  to  com- 
mand ;  to  impose  conditions  (on). 

Who  presumed  to  dictate  to  the  sovereign.    Macaiday. 

2.  To  compose  literary  works ;  to  tell  what  shall  be 
written  or  said  by  another. 

Sylla  could  not  skill  of  letters,  and  therefore  knew  not  how 
to  dictate.  Bacon. 


Dic'tate  (dlk'tat),  n.     [L.  dictatum.    See  Dictatb, 

V.  t.]  A  statement  delivered  with  authority;  an  order; 
a  command  ;  an  authoritative  rule,  principle,  or  maxim ; 
a  prescription  ;  as,  listen  to  the  dictates  of  your  con- 
science ;  the  dictates  of  the  gospel. 

I  credit  what  the  Grecian  dictates  say.  Prior. 

Syn. — Command,  injunction;  direction ;  suggestion ; 
impulse;  admonition. 

Dic-ta'tion  (dlk-ta'shDn),  n.  [L.  dictatio.]  1.  The 
act  of  dictating  ;  the  act  or  practice  of  prescribing;  also 
that  which  is  dictated. 

It  affords  security  against  the  dictation  of  laws.    Foley. 

2.  The  speaking  to,  or  the  giving  orders  to,  in  an 
overbearing  manner ;  authoritative  utterance ;  as,  his 
habit,  even  with  friends,  was  that  of  dictation. 

Dic-ta'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who  dictates ;  one 
who  prescribes  rules  and  maxims  authoritatively  for  the 
direction  of  others.  Locke. 

2.  One  invested  with  absolute  authority;  especially, 
a  magistrate  created  in  times  of  exigence  and  distress, 
and  invested  with  unlimited  power. 

Invested  with  the  authority  of  a  dictator,  nay,  of  a  pope,  over 
our  language.  Macaulay. 

Dic'ta-tO'ri-al  (dlk'ta-to'ri-al),  a.     [Cf.  F.  dictato- 
rial.]   1.  Pertaining  or  suited  to  a  dictator ;  absolute. 
Military  powers  quite  dictatorial.         W.  Irving, 

2.  Characteristic  of  a  dictator ;  imperious ;  dogmat- 
ical ;  overbearing  ;  as,  a  dictatorial  tone  or  manner. 
— Dic'ta-to'ri-al-ly,  adv.  —  Dlc'ta-to'it-al-ness,  n. 

Dic'ta-to'rl-an  (-an),  a.    Dictatorial.    [06«.] 

Dic-ta'tor-ship  (dik-ta'ter-shtp),  n.  The  oflBce,  or 
the  term  of  office,  of  a  dictator ;  hence,  absolute  power. 

Dic'ta-tO-ry  (dTk'ta-to-ry),  a.  [L.  dictatorius.]  Dog- 
matical ;  overbearing ;  dictatorial.  Milton. 

Dic-ta' tress  (dlk-ta'trgs),  n.  A  woman  who  dictates 
or  commands. 

Earth's  chief  diciatress,  ocean's  mighty  queen.   Byron. 

Dlc-ta'trlx  (-triks),  n.    [L.l    A  dictatress. 

Dic-ta'ture  (-tijr ;  135),  n.  [L.  dictatura :  cf .  F.  dicta- 
iure.]    Ofiice  of  a  dictator ;  dictatorship.     [R.]    Bacon. 

Dic'tion  (dik'shun),  n.  [L.  dictio  a  saying,  a  word, 
fr.  dicere,  dictum,  to  say ;  akin  to  dicare  to  proclaim, 
and  to  E.  teach,  token  :  cf.  F.  diction.  See  Teach,  and 
cf.  Benison,  Dedicate,  Index,  Judge,  Peeach,  Ven- 
geance.] Choice  of  words  for  the  expression  of  ideas; 
the  construction,  disposition,  and  application  of  words 
in  discourse,  with  regard  to  clearness,  accuracy,  variety, 
etc. ;  mode  of  expression ;  language ;  as,  the  diction  of 
Chaucer's  poems. 

His  diction  blazes  up  into  a  sudden  explosion  of  prophetic 
grandeur.  De  Quincey. 

Syn.  —  Diction,  Style,  Pheaseoiogy.  Style  relatea 
both  to  language  and  thought ;  diction,  to  language  only ; 
phraseology,  to  the  mechanical  structure  of  sentences,  or 
the  mode  m  which  they  are  phrased.  The  sttjle  of  Burke 
was  enriched  with  all  the  higher  graces  of  composition ; 
his  diction  was  varied  and  copious ;  his  phraseology,  at 
times,  was  careless  and  cumbersome.  ''^  biction  is  a  gen- 
eral term  applicable  alike  to  a  single  sentence  or  a  con- 
nected composition.  Errors  in  grammar,  false  construc- 
tion, a  confused  disposition  of  words,  or  an  improper 
application  of  them,  constitute  bad  diction ;  but  the  mce- 
ties,  the  elegancies,  the  peculiarities,  and  the  beauties  of 
composition,  which  mark  the  genius  and  talent  of  the 
writer,  are  what  IB  comprehended  imder  the  name  of 
style."    Crabb. 

Dic'tlon-a'ri-an  (-a'rt-an),  n.    A  lexicographer.    [R.] 

Dic'tion-a-ry  (dik'shun-a-ry),  n.;  pi.  Dictionaeib8 
(-tTz).  [Cf.  F.  dictionnaire.  See  Diction.]  1.  A  book 
containing  the  words  of  a  language,  arranged  alphabet- 
ically, with  explanations  of  tlieir  meanings ;  a  lexicon ; 
a  vocabulary ;  a  wordbook. 

I  applied  myself  to  the  perusal  of  our  writers ;  and  noting- 
whatever  might  be  of  use  to  ascertain  or  illustrate  any  word  or 
phrase,  accumulated  in  time  the  materials  of  a  dictionary. 

Johnson. 

2.  Hence,  a  book  containing  the  words  belonging  to- 
any  system  or  province  of  knowledge,  arranged  alpha- 
betically ;  as,  a  dictionary  of  medicine  or  of  botany ;  a 
biographical  dictionary. 

II  Dic'tum  (dik'ttim),  n.;  pi.  L.  Dicta  (-ta),  E.  Dictums. 
(-tumz).  [L.,  neuter  of  dictus,  p.  p.  of  dicere  to  say. 
See  Diction,  and  cf.  Ditto.]  1.  An  authoritative  state- 
ment ;  a  dogmatic  saying ;  an  apothegm. 

A  class  of  critical  dicta  everywhere  current.    M.  Arnold. 

2.  {Law)  {a)  A  judicial  opinion  expressed  by  judges, 
on  points  that  do  not  necessarily  arise  in  the  case,  and 
are  not  involved  in  it.  (6)  {French  Law)  The  report  of  a 
judgment  made  by  one  of  the  judges  who  has  given  it. 
Bouvier.     (c)  An  arbitrament  or  award. 

Dic-ty'O-gen  (dlk-ti'o-jSn),  n.  [Gr.  SIktuov  a  net  -J- 
-gen.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  with  net- 
veined  leaves,  and  monocotyledon- 
ous  embryos,  belonging  to  the  class 
Dictyogense,  proposed  by  Lindley 
for  the  orders  Dioscoreacex,  Smi- 
lacex,  Trilliacex,  etc. 

Di-cy'a-nide  (dt-sl'a-ntd  or 
-nid),  n.  [Pref.  di-  -j-  cyanogen.] 
{Chem.)  A  compound  of  a  binary 
type  containing  two  cyanogen 
groups  or  radicals ;  —  called  also 
bicyanide. 

II  Di'cy-e'ma-ta  (di'st-e'ma-ta), 
n.pl.  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  St-  =  St's  twice 
+  Kvriixo.  an  embryo.]  {Zo'ol.)  An 
order  of  worms  parasitic  in  cephal- 
opods.  They  are  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  their  One  of  the  Dicyemata 
structure.  The  embryo  exists  in  <f '^^ng 'indWidui 
two  forms.  -jrith  fourteen  ectoder- 

Dl'cy-e'mid  (-mYd),  a.     {Zo'ol.)     mal  cells  ;  b  Older  in- 
Like  or  belonging  to  the  Dicye-     dividual, 
mata.  —  n.    One  of  the  Dicyemata. 
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Side  view  of  Skull  of  Dicyn- 
odont  (,Dicynodon  lacerti- 
ceps). 


Dl-cyn'O-dont  (dt-sTn'd-dSnt),  n.   [Gr.  Si-  =  Sk  twice 
-\-  Kvoii*  dog  -{-  660VS,  666f- 
Tos,  tooth.]  (Paleon.)  One 
of  a  group  of  ex- 
tinct reptiles  hav- 
ing the  jaws  armed 
with  a  liorny  beat, 
as  in  turtles,   and 
in  tlie  genus  Dicy- 
nodon,    supporting 
also  a  pair  of  pow- 
erful tusksX  Their 
remains  are  found 
in  triassic  strata  of 
South  Africa  and  India. 

Did  (did),  imp.  of  Do. 

Dt-dac'tiC  (dl-dSk'tlk),  I  a.     [Gr.    StSaKT»co9,   fr.    5t- 

Dl-dac'tiC-al  (-tl-kal),  1  &a.aKei.v  to  teach  ;  akin  to 
L.  docere  to  teach  :  cf.  F.  didactique.  See  Docile.] 
Fitted  or  intended  to  teach ;  conveying  instruction  ;  pre- 
ceptive ;  instructive ;  teaching  some  moral  lesson ;  as, 
didactic  essa,ys.  "  Didactical  wntinga."  Jer.  Taylor. 
The  finest  didactic  poem  in  any  language.    31acaulai/. 

Dl-dac'tic,  n.  A  treatise  on  teaching  or  education. 
lObs.2  Milton. 

Dl-dac'tic-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  didactic  manner. 

Di-dac'tl-cism  (-tl-slz'm),  n.  The  didactic  method 
or  system. 

Di'dac-tlc'i-ty  (di'dSk-tts'i-tJr),  n.  Aptitude  for 
teaching.  Hare. 

Di-dac'tlcs  (dl-dak'tXks),  ra.  The  art  or  science  of 
teaching. 

Di-dac'tyl  (dt-dak'til),  n.  [Gr.  Si-  =  Sis  twice  + 
SoKTuAos  finger,  toe :  cf.  F.  didactyle.^  {Zool.)  An  ani- 
mal having  only  two  digits, 

Dl-dac'tyl-ous  (-tis),  a.  {Zool.)  Having  only  two 
digits ;  two-toed. 

Di'dal  (di'dal),  n.    A  kind  of  triangular  spade.  \_Obs.'] 

Di'dap'per  (di'dap'per  or  did'Sp-),  n.  [For  divedap- 
per.  See  Dive,  Dap,  Dip,  and  ef.  Dabohick.]  (Zo'ol.) 
See  Dabchick. 

Dl-das'ca-la/  (dt-das'ka-ler),  a.     Didascalic.     [i?.] 

Dl'das-cal'lc  (dI'dSs-kal'ik  or  did'Ss-),  a.  [L.  dida- 
scalicus,  Gr.  SiSao-KoAiKos,  fr.  SiBatrKew  to  teach  :  cf.  F. 
didascalique.']     Didactic ;  preceptive,     [i?.]  Prior. 

Did'dle  (did'd'l),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Daddle.]  To  totter,  as 
a  child  in  walking.     [06i.]  Quarles. 

Did'dle,  v.  t.  [Perh.  from  AS.  dydenan  to  deceive, 
the  letter  r  being  changed  to  l.~\  To  cheat  or  overreach. 
\Colloq.~\  Beaconsfield. 

Dld'dler  (-dler),  n.     A  cheat.     iColloq.-[ 

Jeremy  Diddler,  a  character  in  a  play  by  James  Kenney, 
entitled  "Raising  the  Wind."  Tlie  name  is  applied  to 
any  needy,  tricky,  constant  borrower ;  a  confidence  man. 

II  Dl-del'phi-a  (dt-del'fT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Si-  =r 
Sis  twice  +  SeAi^u's  matrix,  uterus.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  sub- 
class of  Mammalia  which  includes  the  marsupials.  See 
Maksupialia. 

Di-del'phi-an  (-an),  a.  (Zodl.)  Of  or  relating  to  the 
Didelphia.  — n.     One  of  the  Didelphia. 

Di-del'phic  (-fik),  a.  [Zodl.)  Having  the  uterus 
double  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Didelphia. 

Di-del'phid  (-fid),  a.    {Zodl.)  Same  as  Didelphic. 

Di-del'phld,  n.     {Zodl.)  A  marsupial  animal. 

Dl-del'phOUS  (-fiis),  a.     {Zodl.)  Didelphic. 

Dl-del'phyc  (-fik),  a.     (Zodl.)  Same  as  Didelphic. 

||Di-del'pliys(-fis),n.  [NL.  See  Didelphia.]  (Zodl.) 
Formerly,  any  marsupial ;  but  the  term  is  now  restricted 
to  an  American  genus  which  includes  the  opossums,  of 
which  there  are  many  species.  See  Opossum.  [Written 
also  Didelphis.']     See  Illustration  In  Appendix.     Cuvier. 

Di'dine  (di'din),  a.  (Zodl.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the 
genus  Didus,  or  the  dodo. 

Dl'do  (di'do),  n.  ;  pi.  Didos  (-doz).  A  shrewd  trick ; 
an  antic  ;  a  caper. 

To  cut  a  dido,  to  play  a  trick  ;  to  cut  a  caper ;  —  perhaps 
BO  called  from  the  trick  of  Dido,  who  having  bought  so 
much  land  as  a  liide  would  cover,  is  said  to  have  cut 
it  into  thin  strips  long  enough  to  inclose  a  spot  for  a 
citadel. 

!!■  Di-dO'nl-a  (dt-do'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  So  called  in  allu- 
sion to  the  classical  story  of  Dido  and  the  bull's  hide.] 
(Geom.)  The  curve  wliich  on  a  given  surface  and  with  a 
given  perimeter  contains  the  greatest  area.  Tail. 

Dl'draclun  (di'dram),  1  n.     [Gr.   Si'Spaxiu.o;' ;  Si- 

Di-drach'ma  (dt-drak'ma),  (  =  SC:;  twice  +  Spa-XM 
a  drachm.]  A  two-drachma  piece  ;  an  ancient  Greek  sil- 
ver coin,  worth  nearly  forty  cents. 

Didst  (didst),  the  Id  pers.  sing.  imp.  of  Do. 

Dl-duce'ment  (dt-dus'ment),  n.  Diduction ;  separa^ 
tlon  into  distinct  parts.  Bacon. 

Dl-dUC'tion  (di-diik'shiLn),  n.  [L.  diductio,  fr.  didu- 
cere,  diductum,  to  draw  apart ;  di-  =  dis-  -\-  ducere  to 
lead,  draw.]     The  act  of  drawing  apart;  separation. 

Di'dym  (dl'dlm),  n.     (Chem.)  See  Didymium. 

Di-dym'i-um  (di-dlm'I-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SCSv/jiog 
twin.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  metallic  (supposed)  element,  usu- 
ally associated  with  cerium,  —  hence  its  name.  Symbol 
Di.  Atomic  weight  145.6. 
J^^  Recent  discoveries  have  thrown  doubt  upon  the 
elemental  character  of  didymium.  See  NEODYMinM,  and 
Peaseodymium. 

Did'y-mOUS  (did'i-mus),  a.  [Gr. 
Si'Su(i0s  twofold,  twin.]  (Bot.)  Grow- 
ing in  pairs  or  twins. 

II  Dld/y-na'mi-a  (-na'mi-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Si-  =:  Sis  twice  -|-  Bvva- 
fus  power.]  (Bot.)  A  Lirmaeau  class 
of  plants  having  four  stamens  dis- 
posed in  pairs  of  unequal  length. 

Did'y-na'mi-an  (did'i-na'mi-an),  DldynamouB  Flower. 
a.    Didynamous. 

Di-dyn'a-mous    (dt-din'a-mus),    a.      (Bot.)    Of    or 


pertaining  to  the  Didynamia;   containing  four  stamens 
disposed  in  pairs  of  unequal  length. 

Die  (di),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Died  (did)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Dying.]  [OE.  deyen,  dien,  of  Scaud.  origin ;  cf.  Icel. 
deyja  ;  akin  to  Dau.  doe,  Sw.  do,  Goth,  diwan  (cf .  Goth. 
afdojan  to  harass),  OFries.  deia  to  kUl,  OS.  doian  to  die, 
0H6.  touwen,  OSlav.  daviti  to  choke,  Lith.  dovyii  to  tor- 
ment. Cf.  Dead,  Death.]  1.  To  pass  from  an  animate 
to  a  lifeless  state ;  to  cease  to  live  ;  to  suffer  a  total  and 
irreparable  loss  of  action  of  the  vital  functions ;  to  be- 
come dead ;  to  expire  ;  to  perish  ;  —  said  of  animals  and 
vegetables;  often  with  of,  by,  with,  from,  and  rarely /or, 
before  the  cause  or  occasion  of  death  ;  as,  to  die  of  dis- 
ease or  hardships ;  to  die  by  fire  or  the  sword ;  to  die 
with  horror  at  the  thouglit. 

To  die  by  the  roadside  of  grief  and  hunger.    Macaulay. 
She  will  die  from  want  of  care.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  suffer  death  ;  to  lose  life. 

In  due  tune  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.     Horn.  v.  6. 

3.  To  perish  in  any  manner ;  to  cease ;  to  become  lost 
or  extinct ;  to  be  extinguished. 

Letting  the  secret  die  within  his  own  breast.      Spectator. 
Great  deeds  can  not  die.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  sink  ;  to  faint ;  to  pine  ;  to  languish,  with  weak- 
ness, discouragement,  love,  etc. 

His  heart  died  within  him,  and  he  became  as  a  stone. 

1  Sam.  XXV.  37. 

The  young  men  acknowledged,  in  love  letters,  that  they  died 

for  Rebecca.  Tatler. 

5.  To  become  indifferent ;  to  cease  to  be  subject ;  as, 
to  die  to  pleasure  or  to  sin. 

6.  To  recede  and  grow  fainter  ;  to  become  impercepti- 
ble ;  to  vanish  ;  —  often  with  out  or  away. 

Blemishes  may  die  tLVfuy  and  disappear  amidst  the  brightness. 

Spectator. 

7.  (Arch.)  To  disappear  gradually  in  another  surface, 
as  where  moldings  are  lost  in  a  sloped  or  curved  face. 

8.  To  become  vapid,  flat,  or  spiritless,  as  liquor. 

To  die  in  the  laBt  ditch,  to  fight  tiU  death ;  to  die  rather 
than  surrender. 

"  There  is  one  certain  way,"  replied  the  Prince  [William  of 
Orange]  "  by  which  I  can  be  sure  never  to  see  my  country's  ruin, 

—  I  wilt  die  in  the  last  ditch.^*  Hume  (Hist,  of  Eng.). 

—  To  die  out,  to  cease  gradually ;  as,  the  prejudice  has 
died  out. 

Syn.  —  To  expire ;  decease ;  perish ;  depart ;  vanish. 

Die,  n. ;  pi.,  in  1  and  (usually)  in  2,  Dice  (dis) ;  in  4  &  5, 
Dies  (diz).  [OE.  dee,  die,  F.  de,  fr.  L.  datus  given, 
thrown,  p.  p.  of  dare  to  give,  throw.  See  Date  a  point 
of  time.]  1.  A  smaU  cube,  marked  on  its  faces  with 
spots  from  one  to  six,  and  used  in  playing  games  by 
being  shaken  in  a  box  and  thrown  from  it.     See  Dice. 

2.  Any  small  cubical  or  square  body. 

Words  .  .     pasted  upon  little  flat  tablets  or  dies.      Watts. 

3.  That  which  is,  or  might  be,  determined,  by  a  throw 
of  the  die ;  hazard  ;  chance. 

Such  is  the  die  of  war.  Spenser. 

4.  (Arch.)  That  part  of  a  pedestal  included  between 
base  and  cornice  ;  the  dado. 

5.  (Mack.)  (a)  A  metal  block  or  plate  (often  one  of  a 
pair)  so  cut  or  shaped  as  to  give  a  certain  desired  form 
to,  or  impress  any  desired  device  on,  an  object  or  surface, 
by  pressure  or  by  a  blow  ;  used  in  forging  metals,  coining, 
striking  up  sheet  metal,  etc.  (b)  A  perforated  block, 
commonly  of  hardened  steel  used  in  connection  with  a 
punch,  for  punching  holes,  as  through  plates,  or  blanks 
from  plates,  or  for  forming  cups  or  capsules,  as  from 
sheet  metal,  by  drawing,  (c)  A  hoUow  internally  thread- 
ed screw-cutting  tool,  made  in  one  piece  or  composed 
of  several  parts,  for  forming  screw  threads  on  bolts, 
etc.  ;  one  of  the  separate  parts  which  make  up  such  a 
tool. 

Cutting  dl9  (Mech.),  a  thin,  deep  steel  frame,  sharpened 
to  a  cutting  edge,  for  cutting  out  articles  from  leather, 
cloth,  paper,  etc.  —  The  die  is  cast,  the  hazard  must  be 
run  ;  the  step  is  taken,  and  it  is  too  late  to  draw  back ;  the 
last  chance  is  taken. 

Di-e'cian  (dt-e'shan),  a.,  Di-e'ciOUS  (-shus),  a.  (Bot.) 
See  Dkecian,  and  Difficiocs. 

Di-e'dral  (-dral),  a.     The  same  as  Dihedeal. 

II  Di'e-ge'sis  (di'e-je'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Si^yijo-is, 
fr.  Siriyeladai,  to  narrate ;  Std  through  -j-  riyelaSat,  to 
lead.]     A  narrative  or  history  ;  a  recital  or  relation. 

Di'e-leo'tric  (-lek'trik),  n.  [Pref.  dia-  -(-  electric.'] 
(Elec.)  Any  substance  or  medium  that  transmits  the 
electric  force  by  a  process  different  from  conduction,  as 
in  the  phenomena  of  induction ;  a  nonconductor,  sepa- 
rating a  body  electrified  by  induction,  from  the  electrify- 
ing body. 

II  Di-el'y-tra  (dt-el'i-tra),  'n.    (Bot.)  See  Dioentka. 

II  Di'en-ceph'a-lon  (  dl'en-sef'a-lSn ),  n.  [NL.  See 
Dia-,  and  Encephalon.]  (Anat.)  The  interbrain  or  thal- 
amencephalon  ;  —  sometimes  abljreviated  to  dien.  See 
Thalamencephalon. 

II  Di-er'e-Si8(dt-gr'e-3is),ra.   [NL.]  Same  as  D1.EKESIS. 

Die'sink'er  (di'sTnk'er),  n.  An  engraver  of  dies  for 
stamping  coins,  medals,  etc. 

Die'Sink'ing,  n.     The  process  of  engraving  dies. 

II  Di'e-siS  (di'e-sis),  n.; pi.  DmsEs  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Sietris,  fr.  SiieVai  to  let  go  through,  dissolve ;  Sia 
through  -|-  ieVai  to  let  go,  send.]  1.  (Mus.)  A  small  in- 
terval, less  than  any  in  actual  practice,  but  used  in  the 
mathematical  calculation  of  intervals. 

2.  (.Print.)  The  mark  %  ;  —  called  also  double  dagger. 

II  Di'es  I'raB  (di'ez  i're).  Day  of  wrath  ;  — the  name 
and  beginning  of  a  famous  mediaeval  Latin  byinn  on  the 
Last  Judgment. 

II  Di'es  Ju-rid'i-cus  (di'ez  ju-rid'T-kiis) ;  pi.  Dies  ju- 
RiDici  (-si).     [L.]     (Law')  A  court  day. 

II  Di'es  non' (n5n').  \Ij.  dies  nonjuridicus.']  (Law) 
A  day  on  which  courts  are  not  held,  as  Sunday  or  any 
legal  holiday. 


Dle'stock'  (di'stok'),  n.  A  stock  to  hold  the  dies  used 
for  cutting  screws. 

Di'et  (di'et),  n.  [F. 
diete,  L.  diaeta,  fr.  Gr. 
StaiTtt  manner  of  liv- 
ing.] 1.  Course  of  liv- 
ing or  nourishment;  Diestock  with  Dies, 
what  is  eaten  and  drunk  habitually  ;  food  ;  victuals ; 
fare.     "  No  inconvenient  (iie<. "  Milton. 

2.  A  course  of  food  selected  with  reference  to  a  partic- 
ular state  of  health ;  prescribed  allowance  of  food  ;  regi- 
men prescribed. 

To  fast  like  one  that  takes  diet.  Shak. 

Diet  kitchen,  a  kitchen  ui  which  diet  is  prepared  for 
invalids  ;  a  cliaritable  establishment  that  provides  proper 
food  for  the  sick  poor. 

Di'et,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Dieted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Di- 
eting.]   1.  To  cause  to  take  food  ;  to  feed,     [i?.]    Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  eat  and  drink  sparingly,  or  by  prescribed 
rules ;  to  regulate  medicinally  the  food  of. 

She  diets  him  with  fasting  every  day.  Spenser. 

Di'et,  V.  i.     1.  To  eat ;  to  take  one's  meals.     [06.?.] 

Let  him  . .  .  diet  in  such  places,  where  there  is  good  company 
of  the  nation,  where  he  traveleth.  Bacon. 

2.  To  eat  according  to  prescribed  rules ;  to  eat  spar- 
ingly ;  as,  the  doctor  says  he  must  diet. 

Di'et,  n.  [F.  diete,  LL.  dieta,  diaeta,  an  assembly,  a 
day's  journey ;  the  same  word  as  diet  course  of  living,  but 
with  the  sense  changed  by  L.  dies  day  :  cf.  G.  tag  day, 
and  Reichstag.]  A  legislative  or  administrative  assem- 
bly in  Germany,  Poland,  and  some  other  countries  of 
Europe  ;  a  deliljerative  convention ;  a  council ;  as,  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  held  in  1521. 

Di'e-ta'ri-an  (di'e-ta'ri-an),  n.  One  who  lives  in  ac- 
cordance with  prescribed  rules  for  diet ;  a  dieter. 

Di'et-a-ry  (di'gt-a-ry ),  a.  Pertaining  to  diet,  or  to  the 
rules  of  diet. 

Di'et-a-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Dietaeies  (-riz).  A  rule  of  diet ; 
a  fixed  allowance  of  food,  as  in  a  workhouse,  prison,  etc. 

Di'et-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  diets ;  one  who  prescribes, 
or  who  partakes  of,  food,  according  to  hygienic  rules, 

Di'e-tet'iC  (di'e-tSt'ik),  )  a.     [Gr.    Sia-njTiKos :    cf.    F, 

Di'e-tet'io-al  (-i-kal),  I  dietetique.  See  Diet,] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  diet,  or  to  the  rules  for  regulating  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  food  to  be  eaten. 

Di'e-tet'ic-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  dietetical  manner, 

Di'e-tet'ics  (-iks),  n.  That  part  of  the  medical  or 
hygienic  art  which  relates  to  diet  or  food  ;  rules  for  diet. 

To  suppose  that  the  whole  of  dietetics  lies  in  determining 
whether  or  not  bread  is  more  nutritive  than  potatoes.  H.  Spencer. 

Di'e-tet'ist,  n.  A  physician  who  applies  the  rules  of 
dietetics  to  the  cure  of  diseases.  Dunglison. 

Di-eth'yl-am'ine  (dt-eth'il-Sm'in  or  -en),  n.  [Pref. 
di-  -{-  ethylamine.']  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  volatile,  alka- 
line liquid,  NH(C2H5)2,  having  a  strong  fishy  odor  resem- 
bling that  of  herring  or  sardines.     Cf .  Methylamine. 

Dl-et'Ic  (dt-5t'ik),  a.    Dietetic. 

Di-et'ic-al  (dt-et'i-kol),  a.    Dietetic.    [i2.]    Ferrand. 

Di'et-ine  (di'gt-in),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dieline.']  A  subordi- 
nate or  local  assembly  ;  a  diet  of  inferior  rank. 

Di'et-ist  (di'et-ist),  1  n.     One  skilled  in  dietet- 

Dl'e-ti'tian  (di'e-tish'an),  (      ics.     [iJ.] 

Dlf-fame'  (dif-f am'),  n.  [See  Defame.]  Evil  name ; 
bad  reputation  ;  defamation.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Dif-Iar're-a'tion  (dif-far're-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  diffar- 
reatio  ;  dif-  =:  dis-  -f-  farreuin  a  spelt  cake.  See  CoN- 
faeeeation.]  a  form  of  divorce,  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, in  which  a  cake  was  used.    See  Confaekeation. 

DU'fer  (differ),  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Diffeeed  (-ferd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  DiFFEEiNG.]  [L.  differre ;  dif-  =  dis- 
-f-  ferre  to  bear,  carry  :  cf .  F.  differer.  See  1st  Bear, 
and  cf.  Depee,  Delay.]  1.  To  be  or  stand  apart ;  to 
disagree  ;  to  be  unlike  ;  to  be  distinguished ;  —  with 
from. 

One  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.    1  Cor.  xv.  41. 
Minds  differ,  as  rivers  differ.  JIacaulay. 

2.  To  be  of  unlike  or  opposite  opinion  ;  to  disagree 
in  sentiment ;  —  often  with  from  or  with. 

3.  To  have  a  difference,  cause  of  variance,  or  quarrel ; 
to  dispute  ;  to  contend. 

We  '\l  never  differ  with  a  crowded  pit.  Rowe. 

Syn.  —  To  vary  ;  disagree  ;  dissent ;  dispute ;  contend  ; 
oppose  ;  wrangle.  —  To  Diffee  with,  Diffee  fkom.  Both 
differ  from,  and  differ  with  are  used  in  reference  to  opin- 
ions ;  as,  "  I  differ  from  you  or  wiili.  you  in  that  opinion." 
In  all  other  cases,  expressing  simple  imlikeness,  differ 
from  is  used ;  as,  these  two  persons  or  things  differ  en- 
tirely from  each  other. 

Severely  punished,  not  for  differing  from  us  in  opinion,  but 
for  committing  a  nuisance.  Macaulay. 

Davidson,  whom  on  a  former  occasion  we  quoted,  to  differ 
from  him.  M.  Arnold. 

Much  as  I  differ  from  him  concerning  an  essential  port  of  the 
historic  basis  of  religion.  Gladstone. 

I  differ  with  the  honorable  gentleman  on  that  point.    Brougham. 

If  the  honorable  gentleman  differs  with  me  on  that  subject,  I 
differ  as  heartily  with  him,  and  shall  always  rejoice  to  differ. 

Canning. 

Differ,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  be  different  or  unlike ;  to 
set  at  variance.     [iJ.] 

But  somctliing  'tis  that  differs  thee  and  me.      Cowley. 

Dlf'fer-ence  (differ-ens),  n.  [F.  difference,  L.  dif- 
ferentia.] X.  The  act  of  differing  ;  tlie  state  or  measure 
of  being  different  or  unlike  ;  distinction  ;  dissimilarity ; 
imlikeness  ;  variation  ;  as,  a  difference  of  quality  in  pa- 
per ;  Or  difference  in  degrees  of  heat,  or  of  light ;  what  is 
the  difference  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  ? 

Differences  oi  administrations,  but  the  same  Lord.  1  Cor.  xii.  5. 

2.  Disagreement  in  opinion  ;  dissension  ;  controversy  ; 
quarrel ;  hence,  cause  of  dissension ;  matter  in  contro- 
versy. 

What  was  the  difference  ?   It  was  a  contention  in  public.  Shak. 

Away  therefore  went  I  with  the  constable,  leaviui;  the  old 
warden  and  the  youn;^  constable  to  compose  their  t/iff't  rence  tia 
they  could.  'J  ■  Ellwimd. 
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3.  That  by  which  one  thing  differs  from  another ;  that 
which  distinguishes  or  causes  to  differ ;  mark  of  distinc- 
tion :  characteristic  quality ;  specific  attribute. 

The  marks  and  differences  of  sovereignty.  Vavies. 

4.  Choice;  preference.     \_Obs.'] 

That  now  he  chooseth  with  vile  difference 

To  be  a  beast,  and  lack  intelligence.  SpeTiser. 

5.  {Her.)  An  addition  to  a  coat  of  arms  to  distinguish 
the  bearings  of  two  persons,  which  would  otherwise  be 
the  same.  See  Augmentation,  and  Marks  of  cadency, 
under  Cadency. 

6.  (Logic)  The  quality  or  attribute  which  is  added  to 
those  of  the  genus  to  coiistitute  a  species ;  a  differentia. 

7.  {Math. )  The  quantity  by  which  one  quantity  differs 
from  another,  or  the  remainder  left  after  subtracting 
the  one  from  the  other. 

AscenBional  difference.    See  under  Ascensional. 

Syn, — Distinction;  dissimilarity;  dissimilitude  ;  vari- 
ation ;  diversity ;  variety ;  contrariety  ;  disagreement ; 
variance  ;  contest ;  contention  :  dispute ;  controversy ; 
debate ;  quarrel ;  wrangle ;  strife. 

DM'fer-ence  (dif'fer-eus),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Differ- 
enced (-enst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Diffekencing.]  To  cause 
to  differ ;  to  make  different ;  to  mark  as  different ;  to 
distinguish. 

Thou  mayest  difference  gods  from  men.       CJiapman. 

Kings,  in  receiving  justice  and  undergoing  trial,  are  not  dif- 
ferenced from  the  meanest  subject.  Milton. 

So  completely  differenced  by  their  separate  and  individual 
characters  that  we  at  once  acknowledge  Ihein  as  distinct  per- 
sons. Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dif'fer-ent  (-fer-ent^,  a.  [L.  differens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  differre :  cf.  F.  different."]  1.  Distinct ;  separate  ;  not 
the  same ;  other.    "  Five  different  churches."    Addison. 

2.  Of  various  or  contrary  nature,  form,  or  quality ; 
partially  or  totally  unlike  ;  dissimilar ;  as,  different  kinds 
of  food  or  drink ;  different  states  of  health ;  different 
shapes ;  different  degrees  of  excellence. 

Men  are  as  different  from  each  other,  as  tlie  regions  in  which 
they  are  born  are  different.  Dryden. 

^W  Different  isproperly  followed  hy  from.  Different 
to,  for  different  from,  is  a  common  English  colloquial- 
ism.   Dijferent  than  is  quite  inadmissible. 

II  Dlf'fer-en'tl-a  (-Sn'shT-a),  n.  ;  pi.  Differentle  (-e). 
[L.  See  Dipperence.]  {Logic)  The  formal  or  distin- 
guishing part  of  the  essence  of  a  species ;  the  character- 
istic attribute  of  a  species ;  specific  difference. 

DU'Ier-en'tial  (dTffer-Sn'ehal),  a.     [Cf.  F.  differen- 
tiel.]     1.  Relating  to  or  indicating  a  difference  ;  creat- 
ing a  difference ;  discriminating ;  special ;  as,  differential 
characteristics  ;  differential  duties ;  a  differential  rate. 
For  whom  he  procured  differential  favors.  Motley. 

2.  {Math.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  differential,  or  to  dif- 
ferentials. 

3.  (Mech.)  Relating  to  differences  of  motion  or  lever- 
age ;  producing  effects  by  such  differences ;  said  of 
mechanism. 

Differential  calculus.  (Math.)  SeeunderCAiciTLns. —Dif- 
ferential coefacient,  the  limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  increment 
of  a  function  of  a  variable  to  the  increment  of  the  varia- 
ble itself,  when  these  increments  are  made  indefinitely 
small.  —  Differential  coupling,  a  form  of  slip  coupUng  used 
in  Ught  machinery  to  regulate  at  pleasure  the  velocity  of 
the  connected  shaft.  —  Differential  duties  (Polif.  Econ.), 
duties  which  are  not  imposed  equally  upon  the  same  prod- 
ucts imported  from  different  countries.  —  Differential  gal- 
vanometer (Elec),  a  galvanometer  having  two  coils  or 
circuits,  usually  equal,  through  which  currents 
passing  in  opposite  directions  are  measured  by 
the  difference  of  their  effect  upon  the  needle. 
—  Differential  gearing,  a  train  of  toothed  wheels, 
usually  an  epicyclic  train,  so  arranged  as  to 
constitute  a  differential  motion.  —  Differential 
motion,  a  mechanism  in  which  a  simple  differen- 
tial combination  produces  such  a  change  of  mo- 
tion or  force  as  would,  with  ordinary  compound 
arrangements,  require  a  considerable  train  of 
parts.  It  is  used  for  overcoming  great  resist- 
ance or  producing  very  slow  or  very  rapid  mo- 
tion. —  Differential  pulley.  t,Mach.)  {a)  A  porta- 
ble hoisting  ap;paratus,  the  same  in  principle 
as  the  differential  windlass,  (b)  A  hoisting  pul- 
ley to  which  power  is  applied  through  a  difter- 
ential  gearing.  —  Differential  screw,  a  compound 
screw  by  which  a  motion  is  produced  equal  to 
the  difference  of  the  motions  of  the  component 
screws.  —  Differential  thermometer,  a  thermom- 
eter usually  with  a  U-shaped 
tube  terminating  in  two  air 
bulbs,  and  containing  a  col- 
ored liquid,  used  for  indica- 
ting the  difference  between  Differen- 
the  temperatures  to  which  'i'll  I""!- 
the  two  bulbs  are  exposed,  '^y-  ('') 
by  the  change  of  position  of  the  col- 
ored fluid,  in  consequence  of  the  dif- 
ferent expansions  of  the  air  in  the 
bulbs.  A  graduated  scale  is  attached 
to  one  leg  of  the  tube.  —  Differential 
-  windlass,  or  Chinese  wind- 
lass, a  windlass  whose 
barrel  has  two  parts  of' 
Differential  different  diameters.  The 
Thermometer,  hoisting  rope  winds  upon 
one  part  as  it  unwinds 
from  the  other,  and  a  pulley  sustaining  the 
weight  to  be  lifted  hangs  in  the  bight  of  the 
rope.  It  is  an  ancient  example  of  a  differen- 
tial motion. 

Dif/fer-en'tial,  n.  1.  (ilfoiA.)  Ad  incre- 
ment, usually  an  indefinitely  small  one, 
which  is  given  to  a  variable  quantity. 

I^p""  According  to  the  more  modem  writers  upon  the 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  if  two  or  more  quan- 
tities are  dependent  on  each  other,  and  subject  to  incre- 
ments of  value,  their  differentials  need  not  be  small,  but 
are  any  quantities  whose  ratios  to  each  other  are  the 
limits  to  which  the  ratios  of  the  increments  approximate, 
as  these  increments  are  reduced  nearer  and  nearer  to 


2.  A  small  difference  in  rates  which  competing  rail- 
road lines,  in  establishing  a  common  tariff,  allow  one  of 
their  number  to  make,  in  order  to  get  a  fair  share  of  the 
business.  The  lower  rate  is  called  a  differential  rate. 
Differentials  are  also  sometimes  granted  to  cities. 

3.  {Elec.)  {a)  One  of  two  coils  of  conducting  wire  so 
related  to  one  another  or  to  a  magnet  or  armature  com- 
mon to  both,  that  one  coil  produces  polar  action  contrary 
to  that  of  the  other,  {b)  A  form  of  conductor  used  for 
dividing  and  distributing  the  current  to  a  series  of  elec- 
tric lamps  so  as  to  maintain  equal  action  in  all.    Knight. 

Partial  differential  [Math.),  the  differential  of  a  function 
of  two  or  more  variables,  when  only  one  of  the  variables 
receives  an  increment.  —  Total  differential  (Math.),  the  dif- 
ferential of  a  function  of  two  or  more  variables,  when 
each  of  the  variables  receives  an  increment.  The  total 
differential  of  the  function  is  the  sum  of  all  the  partial 
differentials. 

Dil'fer-en'tlal-ly  (dTffer-Sn'shal-iy),  adv.  In  the 
wa,y  of  differentiation. 

Dif'Ier-en'U-ate  (-shl-at),  v.  t.  1.  To  distinguish  or 
mark  by  a  specific  difference  ;  to  effect  a  difference  in, 
as  regards  classification  ;  to  develop  differential  charac- 
teristics in  ;  to  specialize ;  to  desynonymize. 

The  word  tJien  was  differentiated  into  the  two  forms  then  and 
than.  Earle. 

Two  or  more  of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  eame  original  word 
become  differentiated  in  signitication.  Dr.  Murray. 

2.  To  express  the  specific  difference  of ;  to  describe 
the  properties  of  (a  thing)  whereby  it  is  differenced  from 
another  of  the  same  class  ;  to  discriminate.  Earle. 

3.  {Math.)  To  obtain  the  differential,  or  differential 
coefficient,  of ;  as,  to  differentiate  an  algebraic  expres- 
sion, or  an  equation. 

Dil'fer-en'tl-ate,  v.  i.  {Biol.)  To  acquire  a  distinct 
and  separate  character.  Huxley. 

Differ-en'tl-a'tlon  (-shT-a'shiin),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
differentiating. 

Further  investigation  of  the  Sanskrit  may  lead  to  differentia- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  such  of  these  roots  as  are  real  roots. 

J.  Peile. 

2.  {Logic)  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  describing  a 
thing,  by  giving  its  differentia,  or  specific  difference  ; 
exact  definition  or  determination. 

3.  {Biol.)  The  gradual  formation  or  production  of  or- 
gans or  parts  by  a  process  of  evolution  or  development, 
as  when  the  seed  develops  the  root  and  the  stem,  the 
initial  stem  develops  the  leaf,  branches,  and  flower  buds ; 
or  in  animal  life,  when  the  germ  evolves  the  digestive  and 
other  organs  and  members,  or  when  the  animals  as  they 
advance  in  organization  acquire  special  organs  for  specific 
purposes. 

4.  {Metaph.)  The  supposed  act  or  tendency  in  being 
of  every  kind,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  to  assume 
or  produce  a  more  complex  structure  or  functions. 

DU'ler-en'tl-a'tor  (-Sn'shi-a'ter),  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  differentiates. 

DU'fer-ent-ly  (dTf'fer-ent-lJf),  adv.  In  a  different 
manner ;  variously. 

Dif'ler-ing-ly,  adv.  In  a  differing  or  different  man- 
ner. Boyle. 

Dif'fi-cUe  (dif'fi-sTl),  a.  [L.  diffcilis :  cf .  F.  difficile. 
See  DiFFicciiT.]  Difficult ;  hard  to  manage  ;  stubborn. 
lObs.2  —  DU'H-cile-neBS,  n.     lObs.]  Bacon. 

DU'fl-cll'l-tate  (-sil'I-tat),  v.  t.  To  make  difficult. 
lObs.l  W.  Slontagu. 

Diffi-cult    (dif'fi-kult),    a.      [Prom    Difficulty.] 

1.  Hard  to  do  or  to  make ;  beset  with  difficulty ;  at- 
tended with  labor,  trouble,  or  pains  ;  not  easy ;  arduous. 


Difficult  implies   the   notion   that   considerable 

mental  effort  or  skill  is  required,  or  that  obstacles  are 
to  be  overcome  which  call  for  sagacity  and  skill  in  the 
agent ;  as,  a  difficult  task ;  hard  work  is  not  always  diffi- 
cult  work ;  a  difficult  operation  in  surgery ;  a  difficult 
passage  in  an  author. 

There  is  not  the  strength  or  courage  left  me  to  venture  into 
the  wide,  strange,  and  difficult  world,  alone!  Hawthorne. 

2.  Hard  to  manage  or  to  please ;  not  easily  wrought 
upon ;  austere  ;  stubborn  ;  as,  a  difficult  person. 

Syn. —Arduous:  painful;  crabbed;  perplexed;  labo- 
rious ;  unaccommodating ;  troublesome.    See  Arduous. 

Dif'fi-CUlt,  V.  t.  To  render  difficult ;  to  impede ;  to 
perplex.     [iJ.]  Sir  W.  Temple. 

DU'fl-cult-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  To  render  difficult ;  to  dif- 
ficOitate.     [06s.]  Cot  grave. 

Dlf'fl-cult-ly,  adv.    With  difficulty.  Cowper. 

Dif'fi-CUlt-ness,  ra.     Difficulty.     IE.']  Golding. 

Dil'ii-cul-ty  (dlffl-kiU-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Difficulties 
(-tiz).  [L.  difficultas,  fr.  difficilis  difficult ;  dif-  =  dis- 
-j-facilis  easy:  cf.  F.  difficuUe.  See  Facile.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  difficult,  or  hard  to  do  ;  hardness  ;  ardu- 
ousness ;  —  opposed  to  easiness  or  facility  ;  as,  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  task  or  enterprise  ;  a  work  of  difficulty. 

Not  being  able  to  promote  them  [the  interests  of  Ufe]  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  the  region.  James  Byrne. 

2.  Something  difficult ;  a  thing  hard  to  do  or  to  under- 
stand ;  that  which  occasions  labor  or  perplexity,  and 
requires  skill  and  perseverance  to  overcome,  solve,  or 
achieve  ;  a  hard  enterprise  ;  an  obstacle  ;  an  impedi- 
ment ;  as,  the  difficulties  of  a  science  ;  difficulties  in 
theology. 

They  lie  under  some  difficulties  by  reason  of  the  emperor's 
displeasure.  Addison. 

3.  A  controversy  ;  a  falling  out ;  a  disagreement ;  an 
objection ;  a  cavil. 

Measures  for  terminating  all  local  difficulties.   Bancroft. 

4.  Embarrassment  of  affairs,  especially  financial  af- 
fairs ;  —  usually  in  the  plural ;  as,  to  be  in  difficulties. 

In  days  of  difficulty  and  pressure.         Tennyson. 
Syn.  —  Impediment ;   obstacle  ;   obstruction  ;   embar- 
rassment ;    perplexity  ;    exigency ;    distress  ;    trouble ; 
trial ;  objection ;  cavil.    See  Impediment. 


DU-flde'  (dif-fid'),  V.  i.  [L.  diffidere.  See  Dippi- 
DENT.]     To  be  distrustful.     lObs.]  Dr.  H.  More, 

Dil'fl-dence  (diffl-dens),  «.  [h.  diffidentia.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  diffident ;  distrust ;  want  of  confidence ; 
doubt  of  the  power,  ability,  or  disposition  of  others. 
[Archaic] 

That  affliction  grew  heavy  upon  me,  and  weighed  me  down 
even  to  a  diffidence  of  God's  mercy.  Donne. 

2.  Distrust  of  one's  self  or  one's  own  powers ;  lack  of 
self-reliance  ;  modesty ;  modest  reserve  ;  bashf  ulness. 
It  is  good  to  speak  on  such  questions  with  diffidence.  Macaulaj/. 

An  Englishman's  habitual  diffidence  and  awkwardness  of  ad- 
dress.  w.  Irving. 

Syn.  —  Humility  ;  bashfulness;  distrust:  suspicion; 
doubt ;  fear ;  timidity  ;  apprehension ;  hesitation.  See 
Humility,  and  Bashfulness. 

DU'fl-den-cy  (-den-sy),  re.    See  Diffidence.    [Obs.] 

Dlf'fl-dent  (dif'fi-dent),  a.      [L.  diffidens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  diffidere;  dif- :=  dis- -\- fldere  to  trust;  akin  to 
fides  faith.    See  Faith,  and  cf .  Defy.]    1.  Wanting  con- 
fidence in  others  ;  distrustful.     [Archaic] 
You  were  always  extremely  diffident  of  their  success.  Melmoth. 

2.  Wanting  confidence  in  one's  self ;  distrustful  of 
one's  own  powers  ;  not  self-reliant ;  timid ;  modest ; 
baslif  ul ;  characterized  by  modest  reserve. 

The  diffident  maidens, 
Folding  their  hands  in  prayer.  Longfellow. 

Syn.  —  Distrustful ;  suspicious ;  hesitating ;  doubtful ; 
modest ;  bashful ;  lowly ;  reserved. 

Dil'fl-dent-ly,  adv.    In  a  diffident  manner. 

To  stand  diffidently  against  each  other  with  their  thoughts  in 
battle  array.  Bobbes. 

DU-find'  (dif-find'),  V.  t.  [L.  diffindere,  diffissum; 
dif- ^dis--\-findere  to  B'pi.it.]    To  split.    [Obs.]    Bailey. 

Dil-flne'  (dif-fin'),  V.  t.    To  define.    [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

DU-fln'i-tive  (-fin'T-ttv),  a.  [For  definitive.]  Defini- 
tive ;  determinate ;  final.     [Obs.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Dli-lis'sion  (-fish'iin),  n.  [See  Diffind.]  Act  of 
cleaving  or  splitting.     [It.]  Bailey. 

Dlf-fla'tion  (-fla'shun),  n.  [LL.  difflatio,  fr.  L.  dif- 
flare,  difflatum,  to  disperse  by  blowing.]  A  blowing 
apart  or  away.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Dif'flu-ence  (dlf'flia-ens),  1  n.     A  flowing  off  on  all 

Dll'flu-en-cy  (-en-sy),       )     sides;  fluidity.     [R.] 

Dli'flu-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  difflnens,  p.  pr.  of  diffluere 
to  flow  oft' ;  dif-  =  (lis-  -\-fluere  to  flow.]  Flowing  apart 
or  off ;  dissolving ;  not  fixed.     [R-]  Bailey. 

Dlf'lonn'  (dTf'f8rm'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  difforme,  fr.  L.  dif- 
■=L  dis-  -\- forma  form.  Cf.  Deform.]  Irregular  in  form ; 
—  opposed  to  uniform ;  anomalous ;  hence,  unlike ; 
dissimilar ;  as,  a  difform  corolla,  the  parts  of  which  do 
not  correspond  in  size  or  proportion  ;  difform  leaves. 

The  unequal  refractions  of  difform  rays.    Sir  1.  Newton. 

Dlf-form'i-ty  (dTf-f8rm'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  difformitk. 
See  Difform,  Deformity.]  Irregularity  of  form  ;  diver- 
sity of  form;  want  of  uniformity.  [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dlf-fract'  (dTf-frSkf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dif- 
fracted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Diffracting.]  [L.  diffractus, 
p.  p.  of  diffringere  to  break  in  pieces ;  dif-  =:  dis-  -\-fran- 
gere  to  break.  See  Fracture.]  To  break  or  separate 
into  parts;  to  deflect,  or  decompose  by  deflection,  as 
rays  of  light. 

DU-frac'tion  (dTf-frak'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  diffraction.'] 
{Opt.)  The  deflection  and  decomposition  of  light  in  pass- 
ing by  the  edges  of  opaque  bodies  or  through  narrow 
slits,  causing  the  appearance  of  parallel  bands  or  fringes 
of  prismatic  colors,  as  by  the  action  of  a  grating  of  fine 
lines  or  bars. 

Remarked  by  Grimaldi  (1665),  and  referred  by  him  to  a 
property  of  light  which  he  called  diffraction.  Whewell. 

Diffraction  grating.  (Optics)  See  under  Grating.  —  Dif- 
fraction Bpectnun.    (Optics)  See  under  Spectrum. 

DU-frac'tive  (dtf-frak'ttv),  a.  That  produces  dif- 
fraction. 

Dif-fran'cbise  (dTf-frSn'chTz  or  -chTz),  Dlf-fran'- 
chise-ment  (-chlz-ment).  See  Disfranchise,  Disfran- 
chisement. 

Dif-fus'ate  (dTf-fu'zat),  n.  {Chem.)  Material  which, 
in  the  process  of  catalysis,  has  diffused  or  passed  through 
the  separating  membrane. 

Dif-fuse'  (dif-fiiz'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Diffused 
(-f  uzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Diffusing.]  [L.  diffusus,  p.  p, 
of  diffundere  to  pour  out,  to  diffuse ;  dif-  =^  dis-  -{-  fun- 
dere  to  pour.  See  Fuse  to  melt.]  To  pour  out  and  cause 
to  spread,  as  a  fluid ;  to  cause  to  flow  on  all  sides ;  to 
send  out,  or  extend,  in  all  directions ;  to  spread ;  to 
circulate  ;  to  disseminate ;  to  scatter ;  as  to  diffuse  in- 
formation. 

Thence  diffuse 
His  good  to  worlds  and  ages  infinite.  Miltoiu 

We  find  this  knowledge  diffused  among  all  civihzed  nations. 

Whewell. 

Syn.  —  To  expand;  spread;  circulate;  extend;  scat- 
ter ;  disperse ;  publish ;  proclaim. 

Dif-fuse',  V.  i.  To  pass  by  spreading  every  way ;  to 
diffuse  itself. 

Dif-fuse'  (-fus'),  a.  [L.  diffusus,  p.  p.]  Poured  out ; 
widely  spread;  not  restrained;  copious;  full;  esp.,  of 
style,  opposed  to  concise  ot  terse ;  verbose;  prolix;  as, 
a  diffuse  style  ;  a  diffuse  writer. 

A  diffuse  and  various  knowledge  of  divine  and  human  things. 

ililton. 

Syn. —  Prolix;  verbose;  wide;  copious;  full.  See 
Prolix. 

Dif-fused'  (-fuzdO,  a.  Spread  abroad;  dispersed; 
loose ;  flowing ;  diffuse. 

It  grew  to  be  a  widely  diffused  opinion.    Hawthorne, 

— Dlf-fus'ed'ly  (-fu'zSd-ly), adv. —Dil-tas,'6t-nGS&,n. 

Dlf-fuse'ly  (-fiis15'),  adv.    In  a  diffuse  manner. 

Dif-fuse'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  diffuse;  es> 
pecially,  in  writing,  tlie  use  of  a  great  or  excessive  num- 
ber of  words  to  express  the  meaning ;  copiousness ;  ver- 
bosity ;  prohxity. 
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DU-fUS'er  (dif-fu'zer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
diffuses. 

DU-lu'Sl-bll'l-ty  (-fn'zi-bilt-tj^),  n.  The  quaUty  of 
being  diffusible  ;  capability  of  being  poured  or  spread  out. 

DU-fU'Sl-ble  (dif-f  u'zl-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  flowing 
or  spreading  in  aU  directions ;  that  may  be  diffused. 

2.  {Physiol.)  Capable  of  passing  through  animal  mem- 
branes by  osmosis. 

DU-fu'si-ble-ness,  n.    Diffusibility. 

DU-fu'sion  (dlf-fu'zhQn),  n.  [L.  diffusio  :  cf.  F.  dif- 
Jus-ion.J  1.  The  act  of  diffusing,  or  the  state  of  being 
diffused  ;  a  spreading ;  extension ;  dissemination ;  circu- 
lation; dispersion. 

A  diffmion  of  knowledge  which  has  undermined  supersti- 
tion. Burke. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  act  of  passing  by  osmosis  through 
animal  membranes,  as  in  the  distribution  of  poisons,  gases, 
etc.,  through  the  body.  Unlike  absorption,  diffusion  may 
go  on  after  death,  that  is,  after  the  blood  ceases  to  circulate. 

Syn.  —  Extension ;  spread ;  propagation ;  circulation ; 
expansion;  dispersion. 

DU-fu'sive  (dtf-fu'stv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  diffusif.-]  Having 
the  quality  of  diffusing ;  capable  of  spreading  every  way 
by  flowing ;  spreading  widely  ;  widely  reaching ;  copious ; 
diffuse.     "A  plentiful  and  S;if"««fe  perfume."      Hare. 

Dlf-fu'slve-ly,  adv.    In  a  diffusive  manner. 

DU-fU'slve-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
diffusive  or  diffuse ;  extensiveness ;  expansion  ;  disper- 
sion. Especially  of  style ;  Diffuseness  ;  want  of  concise- 
ness; proUxity. 

The  fault  that  I  find  with  a  modem  legend,  is  its  diffusive- 
ness. Addison. 

DU'fU-Slv'l-ty  (dif'fii-siv'i-tjf),  ra.  Tendency  to  be- 
come diffused  ;  tendency,  as  of  heat,  to  become  equal- 
ized by  spreading  through  a  conducting  medium. 

Dig  (dtg),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Duo  (diig)  or  Digged 
(dtgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Diogino.  —  Digged  is  archaic] 
[OE.  diggen,  perh.  the  same  word  as  diken,  dichen  (see 
Dike,  Ditch)  ;  cf.  Dan.  dige  to  dig,  dige  a  ditch ;  or 
(?)  akin  to  E.  1st  dag.  V67.]  1.  To  turn  up,  or  delve 
in,  (earth)  with  a  spade  or  a  hoe ;  to  open,  loosen,  or 
break  up  (the  soil)  with  a  spade,  or  other  sharp  instru- 
ment ;  to  pierce,  open,  or  loosen,  as  if  with  a  spade. 

Be  first  to  difir  the  ground.  Dryden. 

2.  To  get  by  digging ;  as,  to  dig  potatoes,  or  gold. 

3.  To  hollow  out,  as  a  well ;  to  form,  as  a  ditch,  by 
removing  earth ;  to  excavate ;  as,  to  dig  a  ditch  or  a  well. 

4.  To  thrust ;  to  poke.     IColloq.l 

You  should  have  seen  children  . . .  dig  and  push  their  moth- 
ers under  tl>e  sides,  saying  thus  to  them  :  Look,  mother,  how 
great  a  lubber  doth  yet  wear  pearls.   Rohunson  (More's  Utopia). 

To  dig  down,  to  imdermine  and  cause  to  fall  by  dig- 
ging; as,  to  dig  down  a  wall.  —To  dig  from,  out  of,  out, 
or  up,  to  get  out  or  obtain  by  digging ;  as,  to  dig  coal 
from  or  out  of  a  mine  ;  to  dig  out  fossils  ;  to  dig  up  a 
tree.  The  preposition  is  often  omitted ;  as,  the  men  are 
digging  coal,  digging  iron  ore,  digging  potatoes. —  To 
dig  in,  to  cover  by  digging  ;  as,  to  dig  in  manure. 

Dig,  V.  i.  1.  To  work  with  a  spade  or  other  like  im- 
plement ;  to  do  servile  work ;  to  delve. 

Dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures.        Job  iii.  21. 
I  can  not  dig;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.     Luke  xvi.  3. 

2.  (3Iining)  To  take  ore  from  its  bed,  in  distinction 
from  making  excavations  in  search  of  ore. 

3.  To  work  like  a  digger;  to  study  ploddingly  and 
laboriously.    ^Cant,  U.  iS.] 

Dig,  re.  1.  A  thrust ;  a  punch ;  a  poke  ;  as,  a  dig  in 
the  side  or  the  ribs.    See  Dig,  v.  t.,  4.     \_Colloq.'] 

2.  A  plodding  and  laborious  student.     \_Cant,  XI.  S-l 

Dlg;'a-iniSt  (-a-mist),  n.  [Gr.  6i-  =  6«  twice  -\- 
yafieLv  to  marry.  Cf.  Bigamist.]  One  who  marries  a 
second  time  ;  a  deuterogamist.  Hammond. 

Di-gam'ma  (dt-gSm'ma),  n.  [Gr.  SCyap.iJ.a  ;  Si-  =  SiV 
twice  -f-  yiii/J-oi  the  letter  r.  So  called  because  it  resem- 
bled two  gammas  placed  one  above  the  other.]  (Gr. 
Gram.)  A  letter  (F,  /r)  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which 
early  fell  into  disuse. 

d^^  This  form  identifies  it  with  the  Latin  F,  though 
in  sound  it  is  said  to  have  been  nearer  V.  It  was  pro- 
nounced, probably,  much  like  the  English  W. 

Di-gam'mate  (-mat),  )  a.    Having  the  digamma 

Di-gam'ma-ted  (-ma-tSd), )  ^  its  representative  let- 
ter or  sound;  as,  the  Latin  word  vis  is  a  digammated 
form  of  the  Greek  is.  Andrews. 

Dig'a-mous  (difg'a-mus),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  second 
marriage,  that  is,  one  after  the  death  of  the  first  wife  or 
the  first  husband. 

Dlg'a-my  (-my),  re.  [Gr.  Siyoftta  a  second  marriage ; 
6i-  =  6is  twice  -f-  yajnos  marriage.  Cf.  Bigamy.]  Act, 
or  state,  of  being  twice  married  ;  deuterogamy.     [JS.] 

Dl-gas'tric  (dt-gSs'trtk),  a.  [Gr.  Si-  =  Sis  twice  -f- 
yavTrjp  belly :  cf.  F.  digaslnque.']  (Anat.)  (a)  Having 
two  bellies ;  biventral ;  —  applied  to  muscles  which  are 
fleshy  at  each  end  and  have  a  tendon  in  the  middle,  and 
esp.  to  the  muscle  which  puUs  down  the  lower  jaw. 
(6)  Pertaining  to  the  digastric  muscle  of  the  lower  jaw  ; 
as,  the  digastric  nerves. 

l|Dl-ge'ne-a  (dt-je'ne-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Si-  = 
fii's  twice  +  yeVos  race,  offspruag.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  division  of 
Trematoda  in  which  alternate  generations  occur,  the  im- 
mediate young  not  resembling  their  parents. 

Dl-gen'e-Sls  (di-j5n'e-sis),  n.  [Pref.  di-  -f-  genesis-l 
(Biol.)  The  faculty  of  multiplying  in  two  ways;  — by 
ova  fecundated  by  spermatic  fluid,  and  asexually,  as  by 
buds.    See  Pabthenoqenesis. 

Dlg'e-nous  (dij'e-niis),  a.  [Pref.  di-  -\-  -genous.'] 
(Biol.)  Sexually  reproductive. 

Dlgenouo  reproduction.    (Biol.)  Same  as  Diqenesis. 

Dlg'er-ent  (dtj'er-ent),  a.  [L.  digerens,  p.  pr.  of  di- 
gerere.    See  Digest.]    Digesting.     yObs.']  Bailey. 

Dl-geat'  (dT-jBsf),  V.  t.  [imp'.  &  p.  p.  Digested  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Digesting.]  [L.  digeslus,  p.  p.  of  di- 
gerere  to  separate,  arrange,  dissolve,  digest ;  di-  =  dis- 


-\-  gerere  to  bear,  cany,  wear.  See  Jest.]  1.  To  dis- 
tribute or  arrange  methodically;  to  work  over  and 
classify ;  to  reduce  to  portions  for  ready  use  or  applica- 
tion ;  as,  to  digest  the  laws,  etc. 

Joining  them  together  and  digesting  them  Into  order.    Blair. 

We  have  cause  to  be  glad  that  matters  are  so  well  digested. 

Shak. 

2.  (Physiol.)  To  separate  (the  food)  in  its  passage 
through  the  ahmentary  canal  into  the  nutritive  and  non- 
nutritive  elements ;  to  prepare,  by  the  action  of  the  di- 
gestive juices,  for  conversion  into  blood ;  to  convert  iuto 
chyme. 

3.  To  think  over  and  arrange  methodically  in  the 
mind ;  to  reduce  to  a  plan  or  method ;  to  receive  in 
the  mind  and  consider  carefully ;  to  get  an  understand- 
ing of ;  to  comprehend. 

Feelingly  digest  the  words  you  speak  in  prayer.    Sir  H.  Sidney. 
How  shall  this  bosom  multiplied  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy  ?  Shak. 

4.  To  appropriate  for  strengthening  and  comfort. 
Grant  that  we  may  in  such  wise  hear  them  [the  Scriptures], 

read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

6.  Hence :  To  bear  comfortably  or  patiently ;  to  be 
reconciled  to ;  to  brook. 
I  never  can  digest  the  loss  of  most  of  Origen's  works.  Coleridge. 

6.  (Chem.)  To  soften  by  heat  and  moisture  ;  to  expose 
to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  boiler  or  matrass,  as  a  preparation 
for  chemical  operations. 

7.  (Hfed.)  To  dispose  to  suppurate,  or  generate  healthy 
pus,  as  an  ulcer  or  wound. 

8.  To  ripen ;  to  mature.     [06s.] 

Vf  ell-digested  fruits.  Jer.  Taylor. 

9.  To  quiet  or  abate,  as  anger  or  grief. 

Di-gest'  (di-j5sf ),  V.  i.  1.  To  undergo  digestion  ;  as, 
food  digests  well  or  ill. 

2.  (Med.)  To  suppurate  ;  to  generate  pus,  as  an  ulcer. 

Di'gest  (di'jSst),  re.  [L.  digestum,  pi.  digesta,  neut. , 
fr.  digestus,  p.  p. :  cf.  F.  digeste.  See  Digest,  v.  t.\  That 
which  is  digested ;  especially,  that  which  is  worked  over, 
classified,  and  arranged  under  proper  heads  or  titles ; 
esp.  {Law),  a  compilation  of  statutes  or  decisions  analyt- 
ically arranged.  The  term  is  applied  in  a  general  sense 
to  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  (see  Pandect),  but  is  also 
specially  given  by  authors  to  compilations  of  laws  on  par- 
ticular topics ;  a  summary  of  laws  ;  as,  Comyn's  Digest ; 
the  United  States  Digest. 

A  complete  digest  of  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  laws  after  the 
model  of  Justinian's  celebrated  Pandects.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

They  made  a  sort  of  institute  and  digest  of  anarchy,  called  the 
Eights  of  Man.  Burke. 

Dl-gest'ed-ly  (dt-jgsfed-ly),  adv.  In  a  digested  or 
well-arranged  manner ;  methodically. 

Di-gest'er  (-er),  re.     1.  One  who  digests. 

2.  A  medicine  or  an  article  of  food  that  aids  digestion, 
or  strengthens  digestive  power. 

Rice  is  ...  a  great  restorer  of  health,  and  a  great  digester. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  A  strong  closed  vessel,  in  which  bones  or  other 
substances  may  be  subjected,  usually  in  water  or  other 
liquid,  to  a  temperature  above  that  of  boUing,  in  order  to 
soften  them. 

Dl-gest'I-bil'i-ty  (-T-billt-ty),  re.  The  quality  of  bemg 
digestible. 

Dl-gest'i-ble  (di-jestl-bn),  a.  [F.  digestible,  L.  di- 
gestibilis.']    Capable  of  being  digested. 

Di-gest'i-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  digesti- 
ble; digestibility. 

Di-ges'tion  (dT-jes'chfin ;  106),  n.  [F.  digestion,  lu 
digestio.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of  digesting ;  reduction 
to  order ;  classification ;  thoughtful  consideration. 

2.  {Physiol.)  The  conversion  of  food,  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  into  soluble  and  diffusible  products,  capa- 
ble of  being  absorbed  by  the  blood. 

3.  {Med.)  Gen- 


eration   of    pus ; 
suppuration. 

Di-gest'ive(di- 

jgst'iv),a.  [F  di- 
gestif, L.  digestx-  ' 
vus.^  Pertaining  ^ 
to  digestion ;  hav- 
ing the  power  to 
cause  or  promote 
digestion ;  as,  the 
digestive  ferments. 
Digestive  cheese  and 
fruit  there  sure  will  be 

B  jonson 


Digestive  apparatus,  the 
organs  of  food  digestion, 
esp.  the  alimentary  canal 
and  glands  connected 
vrith  it. 

Description  of  Illustration  : 
a  Esophagus ;  o  Cardiac  end 
of  stomach  ;  c  Pyloric  end  of 
stomach ;  d  Duodenum  ;  ef 
Convolutions  of  small  Intes- 
tines ;  g  Caecum ;  o'  Vermi- 
form Appendage  of  CcBCum ; 
h  Ascending  Colon  ;  t  Transverse  Colon  ; 
k  Descending  Colon  ;  I  Sigmoid  Flexure  ; 
m  Rectum  ;  n  Anus  ;  o  o  Lobes  of  Liver, 
raised  and  turned  back  ;  n  Hepatic  Duct ; 
q  Cystic  Duct ;  r  Gall  Bladder  ;  s  Com-  Diagrammatic  figure 
mon  Bile  Duct ;  t  Pancreas ;  it  Pancreatic  of  Digestive  Organs 
Duct,  entering  the  duodenum  with  the  of  Man,  seen  from 
common  bile  duct.  ventral  side. 

—  Digestive  salt,  the  chloride  of  potassium. 

Di-gest'ive,  re.  1.  That  which  aids  digestion,  as  a 
food  or  medicine.  Chaucer. 

That  digestive  [a  cigar]  had  become  to  me  as  necessary  as  the 
meal  itself.  Blackw.  Mag. 

2.  (3Ied.)  (a)  A  substance  which,  when  applied  to  a 
wound  or  ulcer,  promotes  suppuration.  Dunglison. 
(b)  Atonic.     [iJ.] 


Dl-gest'or  (dl-jSsfer),  re.     See  Digestek. 

Di-ges'ture  (-tiSr ;  135V  re.  Digestion.  [06*.]  Sarvey. 

DIg'ga-ble  (dig'ga-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  dug. 

Dlg'ger  (-ger),  re.    One  who,  or  that  which,  digs. 

Digger  waap  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  the  fossorial  Hymenop- 
tera. 

Dlg'gers  (-gerz),  re.  pi.  ;  sing.  Digger.  (Ethnol.)  A 
degraded  tribe  of  California  Indians ;  —  so  called  from 
their  practice  of  digging  roots  for  food. 

Dlg'ging  (dig'ging),  re.  1.  The  act  or  the  place  of 
excavating. 

2.  pi.  Places  where  ore  is  dug ;  especially,  certain  lo- 
calities in  California,  Australia,  and  elsewhere,  at  which 
gold  is  obtained.     [Recenf] 

3.  pi.  Region  ;  locality.     [Low'] 

Dlgbt  (dit),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dight  or  Dighted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  DiGHTiNG.]  [OE.  dihien,  AS.  dihtan  to 
dictate,  command,  dispose,  arrange,  fr.  L.  dictare  to  say 
often,  dictate,  order  ;  cf.  G.  dichten  to  write  poetry,  fr. 
L.  dictare.  See  Dictate.]  1.  To  prepare ;  to  put  in 
order ;  hence,  to  dress,  or  put  on ;  to  array ;  to  adorn. 
[Archaic^  "  She  gan  the  house  to  dight."  Chaucer. 
Two  harmless  turtles,  dight  for  sacrifice.  Fairfax. 
The  clouds  in  thousand  hveries  dight.  Milton. 

2.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with.     [Oft^.]  Chaucer. 

Dlght'er  (difer),  re.    One  who  dights.     [06^.] 

Dig'it  (dij'it),  re.  [L.  digitus  finger ;  prob.  akin  to  Gr. 
SdKTvAos,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  possibly  akin  to  E.  toe.  Cf . 
Dactyl.]  1.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  terminal  divisions  of 
a  limb  or  appendage ;  a  finger  or  toe. 

The  ruminants  have  the  "cloven  foot,"  i.e., two  hoofed  digits 
on  each  foot.  Owen. 

2.  A  finger's  breadth,  commonly  estimated  to  be  three 
fourths  of  an  inch. 

3.  (Slath.)  One  of  the  ten  figures  or  symbols,  0, 1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  by  which  all  numbers  are  expressed ; 
— so  called  because  of  the  use  of  the  fingers  in  counting 
and  computing. 

^W^  By  some  authorities  the  symbol  0  is  not  included 
with  the  digits. 

4.  (Astron.")  One  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the 
sun  or  moon ;  —  a  term  used  to  express  the  quantity  of 
an  eclipse ;  as,  an  eclipse  of  eight  digits  is  one  which 
hides  two  thirds  of  the  diameter  of  the  disk. 

Dig'it,  V.  t.    To  point  at  or  out  with  the  finger.    [if.J 

Dig'i-tal  (dTj'i-tal),  a.  [L.  digitalis.']  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  fingers,  or  to  digits ;  done  with  the  fingers ;  as, 
digital  compression ;  digital  examination. 

Dig'l-ta'Un  (dtj'I-ta'lin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  digitaline.l  (a) 
(Med.)  Any  one  of  several  extracts  of  foxglove  (Digi- 
talis), as  the  "French  extract,"  the  "German  extract," 
etc.,  which  differ  among  themselves  in  composition  and 
properties.  (6)  (Chem.)  A  supposedly  distinct  vegetable 
principle  as  the  essential  ingredient  of  the  extracts.  It 
is  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  and  is  regarded  as  a  glu- 
coside. 

Dlg'l-taOls  (dij'i-talTs),  re.  [NL.  :  cf.  F.  digitate. 
So  named  (according  to  Linnaeus)  from  its  finger-shaped 
corolla.]  1.  (.Boi.)  A  genus  of  plants  including  the  fox- 
glove. 

2.  (Med.)  The  dried  leaves  of  the  purple  foxglove 
(Digitalis  purpurea),  used  in  heart  disease,  disturbance 
of  the  circulation,  etc. 

Dig'i-tate  (dij'I-tat),  v.  t.  [LL.  digUatus,  p.  p.  of  digi- 
tare,  fr.  L.  digitus.  See  Digit.] 
To  point  out  as  with  the  finger. 
[R.'\  Robinson  {Eudoxa). 

Dig'1-tate  (dij'i-tat),  Dig'i- 
ta'ted  (-ta'ted),  a.  [L.  digita- 
tes  having  fingers.]  (j5o<.)  Hav- 
ing several  leaflets  arranged, 
like  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  at 
the  extrenuty  of  a  stem  or  peti- 
ole. Also,  in  general,  charac- 
terized by  digitation.  —  Dlg'l- 
tate-ly  (-tat-ly),  adv. 

Dig'l-ta'tlon  (dt  j'l-ta'shRn), 
re.    [Cf.  F.  digitation.']    A  division  into  fingers  or  finger- 
like  processes  ;  also,  a  fingerlike  process. 

Dig'i-ti-form  (dij'i-tl-f6rm),  a.  [L.  digitus  a  finger 
+  -form.]  Formed  like  a  finger  or  fingers;  finger- 
shaped  ;  as,  a  digitiform  root. 

Dlg'i-ti-grade  (dlj'i-tT-grad),  a.  [L.  digitus  finger, 
toe  +  gradi  to  step,  walk  :  cf.  P.  digitigrade.]  (Zo'dl.) 
Walking  on  the  toes ;  —  distinguished  from  plantigrade. 

Dig1-U-grade,  re.  (Zo'dl.)  An  animal  that  walks  on 
its  toes,  as  the  cat,  lion,  wolf,  etc. ;  —  distinguished  from 
a, plantigrade,  which  walks  on  the  palm  of  the  foot. 

Dig'i-ti-par'tite  (-par'tit),  a.  [L.  digitus  finger + 
partite.]    (Dot.)  Parted  like  the  fingers. 

Dlg'i-tlze  (-tiz),  V.  t.  {Digit  -f  -ize.]  To  finger  ;  as, 
to  digitize  a  pen.     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dlg'i-tO'ri-um  (-to'ri-iSm),  w.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  digitus  a, 
finger.]  A  small  dumb  keyboard  used  by  pianists  for 
exercising  the  fingers ;  —  called  also  dumb  piano. 

Dig'1-tnle  (dij'I-tul),  re.  [L.  digitulus,  dim.  of  digi- 
tus.] (Zo'dl.)  A  little  finger  or  toe,  or  something  resem- 
bling one. 

Di-gla'dl-atO  (dt-gla'di-at),  v.  i.  [L.  digladiaH;  di- 
=  dis-  -\-  gladius  a  sword.]  To  fight  like  gladiators ;  to 
contend  fiercely ;  to  dispute  violently.     [Ote.j 

Digladiating  like  .^scliines  and  Demosthenes.       Hales. 

Dl-gla'dl-a'Uon  (-ii'slifin),  «.  Act  of  digladiating. 
[Obs.]    "  Sore  digladialions  and  contest.^."         Eveli/n. 

Dl-glot'tism  (dt-glSt'tiz'm),  re.  [Gr.  SiyAwTros  speak- 
ing two  langiuages ;  Si-  =  Sk  twice  -f-  -yAwTTa  tongue. 
See  Glottis.]    Bilingualism.     [i?.]  Earle. 

Dl'glyph  (dl'glTf),  n.  [Gr.  SCy\v<l>09  ;  Si-  =  Si's  twice 
+  vAiiilieii/ to  hollow  ou6,  carve.]  (Arc/i.)  A  projecting 
face  like  the  triglyph,  bat  having  only  two  channels  or 
grooves  sunk  in  it.  Gwilt. 

Dlg-na'tion  (dtg-na'shiSn),  re.  [L.  dignatio.']  The 
act  of  thinking  worthy ;  honor.     [_Obs.]        Jer.  Taylor, 
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J)lgne  (din  or  den),  a.   [F.,  fr.  L.  dignus.    See  Deion.] 

1.  Worthy;  honorable;  deserving.    [06i.]     Chaucer. 

2.  Suitable  ;  adequate  ;  fit.     [Ofo.]  Chaucer. 

3.  Haughty ;  disdainful.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 
Dlg'nl-fi-ca'tlon  (dig'ni-f  i-ka'shiin),  n.    [See  Digni- 
fy.]   The  act  of  dignifying ;  exaltation. 

Dlg'nl-lied  (dlg'nt-fid),  a.  Marked  with  dignity ; 
stately  ;  as,  a  dignified  judge. 

Dig'ni-fy  (dig'ni-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dignified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dignifying.]  [OF.  dignifier,  fr. 
LL.  dignifieare  ;  "L.  dignus  v/ovthy  -\-ficare  (in  comp.), 
facere  to  make.  See  Deign,  and  Fact.]  To  invest  with 
dignity  or  honor ;  to  make  illustrious ;  to  give  distinction 
to ;  to  exalt  in  rank ;  to  honor. 

Your  worth  will  digni/y  our  feast.        -6.  Joiison. 

Syn.  —  To  exalt ;  elevate ;  prefer ;  advance  ;  honor ; 
illustrate  ;  adorn ;  ennoble. 

Dlg'nl-ta-ry  (dtg'nl-ta-rj),  n.  ;  pi.  Dignitaries  (-riz). 
[Cf.  F.  dignitaire,  fr.  L.  dignitas.']  One  who  possesses 
exalted  rank  or  holds  a  position  of  dignity  or  honor  ;  es- 
pecially, one  who  holds  an  ecclesiastical  rank  above  that 
of  a  parochial  priest  or  clergyman. 

Dig'nl-ty  (dig'nT-t5f),  n.  ;  pi.  Dignities  (-tlz).  [OE. 
dignete,  dignite,  OF.  dignete,  dignile,  F.  dignile,  fr.  L. 
dignitas,  from  dignus  worthy.      See  Dainty,   Deign.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  worthy  or  honorable  ;  elevation 
of  mind  or  character ;  true  worth  ;  excellence. 

2.  Elevation  ;  grandeur. 

The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the  audience  of  kings.  ShaJc. 

3.  Elevated  rank ;  honorable  station  ;  high  office,  po- 
litical or  ecclesiastical ;  degree  of  excellence ;  prefer- 
ment; exaltation.  Macaulay. 

And  the  king  said,  What  honor  and  dignity  hath  been  done  to 
Mordecai  for  this  ?  Esth.  vi.  3. 


.  ,  the  excellency  of  dimiity, 
Qen.  xlix.  3. 


Reuben,  thou  art  my  tirstborn 
and  the  excellency  of  power. 

4.  Quality  suited  to  inspire  respect  or  reverence ;  loft- 
iness and  grace  ;  impressiveness  ;  stateliness ;  —  said  of 
mien,  manner,  style,  etc. 

A  letter  written  with  singular  energy  and  dignity  of  thought 
and  language,  Macaulay. 

6.  One  holding  high  rank  ;  a  dignitary. 
These  filthy  dreamers  .  .  .  speak  evil  of  dignities.     Jiide  8. 

6.  Fundamental  principle ;  axiom;  maxim.     lObs."] 

Sciences  concluding  from  dignities,  and  principles  known  by 
themselves.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Syn.  —  See  Decorum. 

To  stand  upon  one's  dignity,  to  have  or  to  affect  a  high 
notion  of  one's  own  rank,  privJege,  or  character. 

They  did  not  stand  upon  their  dignity,  nor  give  their  minds  to 
being  or  to  seeming  as  elegant  and  as  fine  as  anybod}'  else. 

£.  G.  White. 

Dlg-no'tion  (-no'shiin),  n.  [L.  dignoscere  to  distin- 
guish ;  di-  =  dis-  -f-  gnoscere,  noscere,  to  learn  to  know.] 
Distinguishing  mark;  diagnostic.   [06s.]    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dlg'0-nous  (dig'o-nus),  a.  [Gr.  Si-  =  Si's  double  + 
yovCa.  an  angle.]     Having  two  angles.  Smart. 

Di'gram  (di'gram),  n.  [Gr.  Si-  =:  Sis  twice  -|-  ypoLixfio. 
letter.]    A  digraph. 

Di'graph  (di'graf),  n.  [Gr.  Si-  =  6is  twice  +  ypa<l>rj  a 
writing,  ypd^ieiv  to  write.]  Two  signs  or  characters  com- 
bined to  express  a  single  articulated  sound ;  as  ea  in 
head,  or  th  in  bath. 

Dl-grapb'ic  (dt-grSf1k),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
digraph.  H.  Sweet. 

Dl-gress'  (di-gres'),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Digressed 
(-grSsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Digressing.]  [L.  digressus, 
p.  p.  of  digredi  to  go  apart,  to  deviate ;  di-  =  dis-  +  gradi 
to  step,  walk.  See  Grade.]  1.  To  step  or  turn  aside  ; 
to  deviate  ;  to  swerve ;  especially,  to  turn  aside  from  the 
main  subject  of  attention,  or  course  of  argument,  in 
writing  or  speaking 

Moreover  she  beginneth  to  digress  in  latitude.    Holland. 

In  the  pursuit  of  an  argument  there  is  hardly  room  to  digress 
into  a  particular  definition  as  often  as  a  man  varies  the  signifi- 
cation of  any  term.  Locke. 

2.  To  turn  aside  from  the  right  path ;  to  transgress  ; 
to  offend,     [i?.] 

Thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 

This  deadly  blot  on  thy  digressing  son.  Shak. 

Dl-g^ess',  n.    Digression.     \_Obs.~\  Fuller. 

Dl-gres'slon  (di-gresh'iin),  n.  [L.  digressio:  cf.  F. 
digression.}  1.  The  act  of  digressing  or  deviating,  esp. 
&om  the  main  subject  of  a  discourse ;  hence,  a  part  of  a 
discourse  deviating  from  its  main  design  or  subject. 

The  digressions  I  can  not  excuse  otherwise,  than  by  the  confi- 
dence that  no  man  will  read  them.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  A  turning  aside  from  the  right  path  ;  transgression ; 
offense.    [iJ.] 

Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base. 

That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face.  Shak. 

3.  (Aslron.)  The  elongation,  or  angular  distance  from 
the  sun ;  —  said  chiefly  of  the  inferior  planets.     {.It.'] 

Dl-gres'slon-al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the 
character  of,  a  digression  ;  departing  from  the  main  par- 
pose  or  subject.  T.  Warton. 

Di-gress'ive  (dt-grgs'Iv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  digressif.']  De- 
parting from  the  main  subject ;  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  digression.  Johnson. 

Di-gress'lve-ly,  adv.    By  way  of  digression. 

Digue  (deg  or  dig),  n.  [F.  See  Dike.]  A  bank; 
a  dike.     [06«.]  Sir  W.  Temple. 

llDl-gyn'i-a  (dt-jin'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Si- =  Sis 
twice -)- yi;yi)  a  woman,  a  female.]  (^Bot.)  A  Linnaean 
order  of  plants  having  two  styles. 

Di-gyn'l-an  (dt-jIn'T-an),  I  a.   [Cf.  F.  digyne.]  (Bot.) 

Dig'y-nous  (dTj'I-niis),  )  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Digynia ;  having  two  styles. 

Dl-he'dral  (dt-he'dral),  a.  [Gr.  Si-  =  Si's  twice  +  eSpa 
a  seat,  bottom,  base,  fr.  efccrflai  to  sit.  Cf.  Diedeal.] 
Having  two  plane  faces ;  as,  the  dihedral  summit  of  a 
crystal. 

Dihedral  angle,  the  angular  space  contained  between 


planes  whieh  intersect.     It  is  measured  by  the  angle 
made  by  any  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  two  planes. 

Di-he'dron  (dt-he'drSn),  n.  [See  Dihedral.]  A  fig- 
ure with  two  sides  or  surfaces.  Buchanan. 

Di'hex-ag'O-nal  (di'hSks-ag'o-nal),  a.  [Pref .  di-  -\-  hex- 
agonal.} (a)  Consistiug  of  two  hexagonal  parts  united  ; 
thus,  a  dihexagonal  pyramid  is  composed  of  two  hexago- 
nal pyramids  placed  base  to  base.  (6)  Having  twelve 
similar  faces ;  as,  a  dihexagonal  prism. 

Di'l-amb'  (di't-amb'),  n.    A  diiambus. 

Di'i-am'bus  (-am'btis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SuV^os  ;  Si- 
n=  Si's  twice  -)-  la^^os.  See  Iambus.]  (Pros. )  A  double 
iambus  ;  a  foot  consisting  of  two  iambuses  (~-  — • ). 

Dl-i'0-dide  (di-i'6-did  or  -did  ;  104),  n.  [Pref.  di-  + 
iodine.]  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  a  binary  type  contain- 
ing two  atoms  of  iodine ;  —  called  also  bhiiodide. 

Di'tsat'O-gen  (di'i-s5t'6-jen),  n.  [Pref.  *'-  +  isaZine 
-f-  -gen.}  (Chem.)  A  red  crystalline  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance of  artificial  production,  which  by  reduction  passes 
directly  to  indigo. 

Di-ju'di-cant  (dt-jii'dT-kant),  n.  [L.  dijudicans,  p.  pr.] 
One  who  dijudicates.     [iJ.]  Wood. 

Di-ju'di-cate  (-kat),  v.  i.  [wnp.  &p.  p.  Dijudicated 
(-ka'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dijudicating  (-ka'ting).]  [L. 
dijudicalus,  p.  p.  of  dijvdicare  to  decide  ;  di-  =  dis-  -j- 
jjidicare  to  judge.]  To  make  a  judicial  decision ;  to  de- 
cide ;  to  determine,     [i?.]  Hales. 

Di-Ju'di-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  dijudicatio .}  The 
act  of  dijudicating  ;  judgment.     l_E.}  Cockeram. 

II  Dllca  (de'ka),  n.  [Native  West  African  name.]  A 
kind  of  food,  made  from  the  almondlike  seeds  of  the 
Irvingia  Barleri,  much  used  by  natives  of  the  west  coast 
of  Africa ;  —  called  also  dika  bread. 

Dike  (dik),  re.  [OE.  die,  dike,  diche,  ditch,  AS.  die 
dike,  ditch ;  akin  to  D.  dijk  dike,  G.  deich,  and  prob. 
teich  pond,  Icel.  diki  dike,  ditch,  Dan.  dige ;  perh.  akin 
to  Gr.  Teiyos  (for  fleixos)  wall,  and  even  E.  dough  ;  or 
perh.  to  Gr.  ti^os  pool,  marsh.  Cf.  Ditch.]  1.  A 
ditch  ;  a  channel  for  water  made  by  digging. 

Little  channels  or  dikes  cut  to  every  bed.  Ray. 

2.  An  embankment  to  prevent  inundations ;  a  levee. 
Dikes  that  the  hands  of  the  farmers  had  raised  .  .  . 
Shut  out  the  turbulent  tides.  Longfellow. 

3.  A  wall  of  turf  or  stone.     {Scot.} 

4.  (Geol.)  A  wall-like  mass  of  mineral  matter,  usually 
an  intrusion  of  igneous  rocks,  filling  up  rents  or  fissures 
in  the  original  strata. 

Dike,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Diked  (dikt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Diking.]  [OE.  diken,  dichen,  AS.  dician  to  dike. 
See  Dike.]  1.  To  surround  or  protect  with  a  dike  or 
dry  bank  ;  to  secure  with  a  bank. 

2.  To  drain  by  a  dike  or  ditch. 

Dike,  V.  i.    To  work  as  a  ditcher  ;  to  dig.     \_Obs.} 

He  would  thresh  and  thereto  dike  and  delve.     Chaucer. 

Dlk'er  (dlTier),  n.     1.  A  ditcher.       Piers  Plowman. 

2.  One  who  builds  stone  walls ;  usually,  one  who 
builds  them  without  lime.     [Scot.} 

Dl-lac'er-ate  (di-las'er-at  or  di-),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p. 
Dilacerated  (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dilaceeating 
(-a'ting).]  [L.  dilaceralus,  p.  p.  of  dilacerare  to  tear 
apart ;  di-  =  dis-  +  lacerare  to  tear.]  To  rend  asunder  ; 
to  tear  to  pieces.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Di-lac'er-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  dilaceralio :  cf .  F. 
dilaceration.}    The  act  of  rending  asunder.     Arbulhnot. 

Di-la'ni-ate  (dT-la'nT-at),  V.  t.  [L.  dilaniatus,  p.  p. 
of  dilaniare  to  dilaeerate ;  di-  =  dis-  -\-  laniare  to  tear  to 
pieces.]    To  rend  in  pieces ;  to  tear.     [R.}  Howell. 

Di-la'ni-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  A  rending  or  tearing  in 
pieces  ;  dilaceration.     [i?.] 

Dl-lap'i-date  (dT-15p'i-aat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Di- 
lapidated (-da'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dilapidating 
(-da' ting).]  [L.  dt'topida/e  to  scatter  like  stones ;  di-=z 
dis-  -\-  lapidare  to  throw  stones,  fr.  lapis  a  stone.  See 
Lapidary.]  1.  To  bring  iuto  a  condition  of  decay  or 
partial  ruin,  by  misuse  or  through  neglect;  to  destroy 
the  fairness  and  good  condition  of ;  —  said  of  a  building. 

If  the  bishop,  parson,  or  vicar,  etc.,  dilapidates  the  buildings, 
or  cuts  down  the  timber  of  the  patrimony.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  impair  by  waste  and  abuse  ;  to  squander. 

The  patrimony  of  the  bishopric  of  Oxon  was  much  dilapi- 
dated. Wood. 

Di-lap'1-date,  v.  i.  To  get  out  of  repair ;  to  fall  into 
partial  ruin ;  to  become  decayed ;  as,  the  church  was 
suffered  to  dilapidate.  Johnson. 

Dl-lap'1-da'ted  (-da'tgd),  a.  Decayed;  fallen  into 
partial  ruin ;  injured  by  bad  usage  or  neglect. 

A  deserted  and  dilapidated  building.  Cooper. 

Di-lap'l-da'tion  (-da'shiin),  n.  [L.  dilapidatio:  cf. 
F.  dilapidation.}  1.  The  act  of  dilapidating,  or  the  state 
of  being  dilapidated,  reduced  to  decay,  partially  ruined, 
or  squandered. 

Tell  the  people  that  they  are  reheved  by  the  dilapidation  of 
their  pubhc  estate.  Burke. 

2.  Ecclesiastical  waste  ;  impairing  of  church  property 
by  an  incumbent,  through  neglect  or  by  intention. 

The  business  of  dilapidations  came  on  between  our  bishop 
and  the  Archbishop  of  York.  Strype. 

3.  {Law)  The  pulling  down  of  a  building,  or  suffering 
it  to  fall  or  be  in  a  state  of  decay.  Burrill. 

Di-lap'i-da'tor  (-da'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dilapidateur.} 
One  who  causes  dilapidation.  Strype. 

Di-la'ta-bil'1-ty  (dt-la'ta-bill-ty  or  dt-),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
dilaiabilite.}  The  quality  of  being  dilatable,  or  admitting 
expansion ;  —  opposed  to  contractibility.  Bay. 

Di-lat'a-We  (-ta-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dilatable.}  Capable  of 
expansion  ;  that  may  be  dilated ;  —  opposed  to  contracli- 
ble;  as,  the  lungs  are  dilatable  hy  the  force  of  air ;  air  is 
dilatable  by  heat. 

Dil'a-ta'tion  (dil'a-ta'shun),  n.  [OE.  dilatacioun,  P. 
dilatation,  L.  dilaiatio,  fr.  dilatare.  See  Dilate,  and 
cf.  2d  Dilation.]  1.  Prolixity ;  diffuse  discourse.  [Obs.} 
"  What  needeth  greater  dilatation  f  "  Chaucer. 


2.  The  act  of  dilating  ;  expansion ;  an  enlarging  on  all 
sides ;  the  state  of  being  dilated  ;  dilation. 

3.  {Anat.)  A  dilation  or  enlargement  of  a  canal  or 
other  organ. 

II  Dll'a-ta'tor  (dil'a^ta'tor),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  L.  dilatator 
a  propagator.]  {Anal.)  A  muscle  which  dilates  any 
part ;  a  dilator. 

Di-late'  (di-laf  or  di-lat';  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Dilated  (-lat'Sd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dilating  (-lat'ing).] 
[L.  dilatare;  either  fr.  di-  =  dis-  -j-  latus  wide,  not  the 
same  word  as  latus,  used  as  p.  p.  of  ferre  to  bear  (see 
Latitude)  ;  or  fr.  dilutus,  used  as  p.  p.  of  differre  to 
separate  (see  Delay,  Toleeate,  Differ,  and  cf.  Dilato- 
ry) :  cf.  F.  dilater.}  1.  To  expand  ;  to  distend  ;  to  enlarge 
or  extend  in  all  directions ;  to  swell ;  —  opposed  to  con- 
tract; as,  the  air  dilutes  the  lungs  ;  air  is  dilated  by  in- 
crease of  heat. 

2.  To  enlarge  upon ;  to  relate  at  large ;  to  tell  copi- 
ously or  diffusely.     [R.} 

Do  me  the  favor  to  dilate  at  full 

What  hath  befallen  of  them  and  thee  till  now.      Shale. 

Syn. —To  expand;  swell;  distend;  enlarge;  spread 
out ;  amplify ;  expatiate. 

Dl-late',  V.  i.  1.  To  grow  wide ;  to  expand ;  to  swell 
or  extend  in  all  directions. 

His  heart  dilates  and  glories  in  his  strength.     Addison. 
2.  To  speak  largely  and  copiously ;  to  dwell  in  narra- 
tion ;  to  enlarge  ;  —  with  on  or  tipon. 

But  still  they  on  their  ancient  joys  dilate.  Crabbe. 
Dl-late',  a.  Extensive ;  expanded.  [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 
Dl-lat'ed,  a.    1.  Expanded ;  enlarged.  Shak. 

2.  (Bot. )  Widening  into  a  lamina  or  into  lateral  wing- 
like appendages. 

3.  (Zobl.)  Having  the  margin  vride  and  spreading. 
Di-lat'ed-ly,  adv.     In  a  dilated  manner.         Fellham. 
Di-lat 'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  dilates, 

expands,  or  enlarges. 

Di-la'tion  (dl-la'shiin  or  di-),  n.  [L.  dilatio.  See  Dil- 
ATOry.]    Delay.     [Obs.}  Bp.  Hall. 

Di-la'tlon,  n.  [From  dilate,  v.,  cf.  Dilatation,  Di- 
lator.] The  act  of  dilating,  or  the  state  of  being  dilated ; 
expansion  ;  dilatation.  Mrs.  Browning. 

At  first  her  eye  with  slow  dilation  rolled.  Tennyson. 
A  gigantic  dilation  o£  the  hateful  figure.       Dickens. 

Dl-lat'lve  (-lat'iv),  a.  Causing  dilation ;  tending  to 
dilate,  or  enlarge;  expansive.  Coleridge. 

Dll'a-tom'e-ter  (dll'a-tom'e-ter),  n.  ^Dilate  -f  -me- 
ter.} (Physics)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  dilata- 
tion or  expansion  of  a  substance,  especially  of  a  fluid. 

Dl-lat'or  (di-lafer  or  dt-),  n.  [See  Dilate.]  1.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  widens  or  expands. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  that  dilates  any  part. 

3.  (Med.)  An  instrument  for  expanding  a  part ;  as,  a 

Dil'a-tO-ri-ly'(dil'4-to-ri-]J),  adv.  With  delay ;  tardily, 
Dil'a-tO-tl-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  dilatory; 

lateness ;  slowness  ;  tardiness ;  sluggishness. 

Dil'a-tO-ry  (dil'a-to-ry),  a.  [L.  dilatorius,  fr.  dilator 
a  delayer,  fr.  dilatus,  used  as  p.  p.  of  differre  to  defer, 
delay :  cf.  F.  dilatoire.    See  Dilate,  Differ,  Defer.] 

1.  Inclined  to  defer  or  put  off  what  ought  to  be  done 
at  once ;  given  to  procrastination ;  delaying ;  procrasti- 
nating ;  loitering  ;  as,  a  dilatory  servant. 

2.  Marked  by  procrastination  or  delay ;  tardy ;  slow  ; 
sluggish  ;  —  said  of  actions  or  measures. 

Alva,  as  usual,  brought  his  dilatory  policy  to  bear  upon  his 
adversary.  Motley. 

Dilatory  plea  (Law),  a  plea  designed  to  create  delay  in 
the  trial  of  a  cause,  generally  founded  upon  some  matter 
not  connected  with  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Syn.  — Slow;  delaying;  sluggish;  inactive;  loitering; 
behindhand ;  backward ;  procrastinating.    See  Slow. 

Dil'do  (dil'do),  n.  A  burden  in  popular  songs.  [Obs.} 
Delicate  burthens  of  dildos  and  fadings.  Shak. 

Dil'do,  re.  (Bot.)  A  columnar  cactaceous  plant  of  the 
West  Indies  (Cereus  Swartzii). 

Di-lec'tion  (di-lSk'slmn),  re.  [L,  dileclio :  cf.  F.  dilec- 
tion.    See  Diligent.]    Love  ;  choice,   [06s.]  T.  Martin. 

Dl-lem'ma  (dl-lem'ma  or  dt-),  re.  [L.  dilemma,  Gr. 
Si\-qnij.a ;  Si-  =  Si's  twice  -)-  KaiJ.^aveiv  to  take.  See  Lem- 
ma.] 1.  (Logic)  An  argument  which  presents  an  antag- 
onist with  two  or  more  alternatives,  but  is  equally  con- 
clusive against  him,  whichever  alternative  he  chooses. 

^W^  The  following  are  instances  of  the  dilemma.  A 
young  rhetorician  applied  to  an  old  sophist  to  be  taught 
the  art  of  pleading,  and  bargained  for  a  certain  reward 
to  be  paid  when  he  should  gam  a  cause.  The  master  sued 
for  his  reward,  and  the  scholar  endeavored  to  elude  his 
claim  by  a  dilemma,  "  If  I  gain  my  cause,  I  shall  with- 
hold your  pay,  because  the  judge's  award  will  be  against 
you ;  if  I  lose  it,  I  may  withhold  it,  because  I  shall  not  yet 
have  gained  a  cause."  "  On  the  contrary,"  says  the  mas- 
ter, "  if  you  gain  your  cause,  you  must  pay  me,  because 
you  are  to  pay  me  when  you  gain  a  cause ;  if  you  lose  it, 
you  must  pay  me,  because  the  judge  will  award  it." 

Johnson. 

2.  A  state  of  things  in  which  evils  or  obstacles  present 
themselves  on  every  side,  and  it  is  difHeult  to  determine 
what  course  to  pursue ;  a  vexatious  alternative  or  pre- 
dicament ;  a  difficult  choice  or  position. 

A  strong  dilemma  in  a  desperate  case  1 

To  act  with  infamy,  or  quit  the  place.  Swift. 

Horns  of  a  dilenmia,  alternatives,  each  or  which  is  equally 
difficult  of  encountering. 

Dil'et-tant'  (dtl'et-tSnt'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dil- 
ettanteism ;  amateur  ;  as,  dilettant  speculation.  Carlyle. 

Dil'et-tant'  (dTl'et-tSnf ),  n.    A  dilettante. 

Though  few  artllovers  can  be  connoisseurs,  many  are  dilet- 
tanis.  .^  Fairholt. 

II  Dll'et-tan'te  (dTl'gt-tSn'ta  or  de'lat-tan'ta),  re. ;  pi. 
Dilettanti  (-te).  [It.,  prop.  p.  pr.  of  dilettare  to  take 
delight  in,  fr.  L.  delectare  to  delight.  See  Delight,  v.  t.} 
An  admirer  or  lover  of  the  fine  arts;  popularly,  an 
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amateur ;  especially,  one  who  follows  an  art  or  a  branch 
of  knowledge,  desultorily,  or  for  amusement  only. 

The  true  poet  is  not  an  eccentric  creature,,  not  a  mere  artist 
living  only  Jor  art,  not  a  dreamer  or  a  dilettante^  sipping  the 
nectar  of  existence,  while  he  keeps  aloof  from  its  deeper  inter- 
ests. J^-  t-'-  Shaii-p. 

Dil'et-tan'te-lsh  (dil'St-tSn'tS-Ish),  a.  Somewhat  like 
a  dilettante. 

Dil'et-tan'te-Ism  (dll'St-tSn'ta-Tz'm),  re.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  a  dilettante  ;  the  desultory  pursuit  of 
art,  science,  or  literature. 

Dll'et-tant'lsh  (-tSnt'ish),  a.     Dilettanteish. 

Dil'et-tant'ism  (-tSnt'iz'm),  n.  Same  as  Dilettan- 
teish. ^-  Harrison. 

Dll'l-gence  (dil'T-jens),  n.  [F.  diligence,  L.  diligent 
iia.'\  1.  The  quaUty  of  being  diligent ;  carefulness ; 
careful  attention  ;  —  the  opposite  of  negligence. 

2.  Interested  and  persevering  application;  devoted 
and  painstaking  effort  to  accomplish  what  is  under- 
taken ;  assiduity  in  service. 

That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in  ,•  and 
the  best  of  me  is  diligence.  Shah. 

3.  {Scots  Law)  Process  by  which  persons,  lands,  or 
effects  are  seized  for  debt ;  process  for  enforcing  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  or  the  production  of  writmgs. 

To  do  one's  diligence,  give  diligence,  use  diligence,  to  exert 
one's  self ;  to  make  interested  and  earnest  endeavor. 
And  each  of  tliem  doth  all  his  diligence 
To  do  unto  the  feste  reverence.  Chaucer. 

Syn.  — Attention  ;  industry ;  assiduity ;  sedulousness ; 
earnestness ;  constancy  ;  heed  ;  heedfuluess ;  care ;  cau- 
tion.—  Diligence,  Inddstrt.  Industry  has  the  wider 
sense  of  the  two,  implying  an  habitual  devotion  to  labor 
for  some  valuable  end,  as  Knowledge,  property,  etc.  Dil- 
igence denotes  earnest  appUcation  to  some  specific  object 
or  pursuit,  which  more  or  less  directly  has  a  strong  hold 
on  one's  interests  or  feelings.  A  man  may  be  diligent  for 
a  time,  or  in  seeking  some  favorite  end,  without  meriting 
the  title  of  industrious.  Such  was  the  case  with  Fox, 
while  Burke  was  eminent  not  only  for  diligence,  but  in- 
dustry ;  he  was  always  at  work,  and  always  looking  out 
for  some  new  field  of  mental  effort. 

The  sweat  of  mdusti-i/  would  dry  and  die. 

But  for  the  end  it  works  to.  Shak. 

Diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which  an  histor- 
ical writer  may  ascribe  to  himself.  Gibbon. 

II  Dl'li-gence'  (de'le-zhaNs'),  re.  [F.]  A  four-wheeled 
puijlic  stagecoach,  used  in  France. 

DU'i-gen-cy  (dil'i-jen-sy),  re.  [L.  diligentia.']  Dili- 
gence ;  care  ;  persevering  endeavor.     [OS^.]        Slilton. 

DU'i-gent  (-jent),  a.  [F.  diligent,  L.  diligens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  diligere,  dilecium,  to  esteem  liighly,  prefer ;  di- 
-.=  dis-  -f-  legere  to  choose.  See  Legend.]  1.  Prosecuted 
with  careful  attention  and  effort ;  careful ;  painstaking ; 
not  careless  or  negligent. 

The  judges  shall  make  diligent  inquisition.    Deut.  xix.  18. 

2.  Interestedly  and  perseveringly  attentive  ;  steady 
and  earnest  in  application  to  a  subject  or  pursuit  j  assid- 
uous; industrious. 

Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business  ?  he  shall  stand  be- 
fore kings.  Frov.  xxii.  29. 
Diligent  cultivation  of  elegant  literature.     Prescott. 

Syn. — Active;  assiduous;  sedulous;  laborious;  perse- 
vering ;  attentive ;  industrious. 

Dil'l-gent-ly,  adv.  In  a  diligent  manner ;  not  care- 
lessly ;  not  neghgently ;  with  industry  or  assiduity. 

Ye  shall  diligently  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your 
God.  Deut.  vi.  17. 

Dill  (dil),  re.  [AS.  dile;  akin  to  D.  dille,  OHG.  tilli, 
a.  dill,  dille,  Sw.  dill,  Dan.  dild.^  (Bot.)  An  herb  {Peu- 
cedanum  graveolens),  the  seeds  of  which  are  moderately 
warming,  pungent,  and  aromatic,  and  were  formerly  used 
as  a  soothing  medicine  for  children  ;  —  called  also  dill- 

DUl,  V.  i.  [OB.  dille.n,  fr.  dul  duU,  a.]  To  stUl ;  to 
calm  ;  to  soothe,  as  one  in  pain.     \_Ohs.'\ 

Dilllng  (dil'lTng),  re.     A  darling ;  a  favorite.     [OSs.] 
Whilst  the  birds  billing. 
Each  one  with  his  diUing.  Drayton. 

Dil-lu'lng  (dil-lu'ing),  re.  {Min.)  A  process  of  sort- 
ing ore  by  washing  in  a  hand  sieve.  [Written  also  de- 
luing.'\ 

DU'ly  (dilly),  n.  [Contr.  fr.  diligence.']  A  kind  of 
stagecoach.     "  The  Derby  rft'H?/. "  J.H.Frere. 

DU'ly-dal'ly  (-dSl'Iy),  v.  i.  [See  Dally.]  To  loiter 
or  trifle  ;  to  waste  time. 

Di-log'ic-al  (di-lSj'i-kal),  a.  Ambiguous ;  of  double 
meaning.     \_Obs.'\  T.  Adams. 

Dil'o-gy  (dil'o-jy),  re.  /  pi-  Dilogies  (-jiz).  [L.  dv- 
logia,  Gr.  Sikoyia,  fr.  StAoyos  doubtful ;  St-  =  5t9  twice 
-j- Ae'yetj'  to  speak.]  {Ehet.)  An  ambiguous  speech  ;  a  fig- 
ure in  which  a  word  is  used  in  an  equivocal  sense.     \_£..~\ 

Dl-lu'cid  (di-lu'sid),  a.  [L.  dilucidus,  fr.  dilucere  to 
be  light  enough  to  distinguish  objects  apart.  See  Lucid.] 
Clear ;  lucid.  [Obs.']  Bacon.  —  Di-lu'cid-ly,  adv. 
lObs.-\  —  Di'lu-cid'Wy  (diaii-sid'T-ty),  re.     [Obs.] 

Dl-lu'cl-date  (dl-lu'sT-dat),  V.  t.  [L.  dilucidatus,  p. 
^.  ot  dilucidare.~\    To  elucidate.     [06s.]  Boyle. 

Di-lu'cl-da'tlon  (-da'shiin),  re.  [L.  dilucidatio.']  The 
act  of  making  clear.    \_Obs.']  Boyle. 

Dll'u-ent  (dil'ii-ent),  a.  [L.  diluens,  p.  pr.  of  diluere. 
See  Dilute.]  Diluting  ;  making  tliinner  or  weaker  by 
admixture,  esp.  of  water.  Arbuihnot. 

DU'U-ent,  re.     1.  That  which  dilutes. 

2.  {Med.)  An  agent  used  for  effecting  dilution  of  the 
blood  ;  a  weak  drink. 

There  is  no  real  diluent  but  water.  Arbuihnot. 

Dl-lute'  (di-luf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Diluted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.DiLUTiNG.]  [L.  dilutus,  p.  p.  of  diluere  to  wash 
away,  dilute ;  di-  =  dis — |-  Ivere,  equiv.  to  lavare  to 
wash,  lave.  See  Lave,  and  cf .  Deluge.]  1.  To  make 
thinner  or  more  liquid  by  admixture  with  something  ;  to 
thin  and  dissolve  by  mixing. 

Mix  their  watery  store 
With  the  chyle's  current,  and  dilute  it  more.   Blackmore. 


2.  To  diminish  the  strength,  flavor,  color,  etc.,  of,  by 
mixing ;  to  reduce,  especially  by  the  addition  of  water  ; 
to  temper ;  to  attenuate  ;  to  weaken. 

Lestlthese  colors  should  be  diluted  and  weakened  by  the  mix- 
ture of  any  adventitious  light.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

Dl-lute'  (di-luf ),  V.  i.  To  become  attenuated,  thin, 
or  weak  ;  as,  it  dilutes  easily. 

Dl-lute',  a.    [L.  dilutus,  p.  p.]    Diluted  ;  thin  ;  weak. 
A  dilute  and  waterish  exposition.  Hopkins. 

Dl-lut'ed  (dl-lii'ted),  a.  Reduced  in  strength;  thin; 
weak.  —  Dl-lut'ed-ly,  adv. 

Dl-lute'ness  (-lut'nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
bemg  dilute.    _  Bp.  Wilkins. 

Dl-lut'er  (-lu'ter),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dilutes 
or  makes  thin,  more  liquid,  or  weaker. 

Di-lu'tlon  (di-lu'shun),  re.  [Cf.  P.  dilution.']  The  act 
of  diluting,  or  the  state  of  being  diluted-  Arbuihnot. 

Dl-lu'vi-al  (di-lu'vl-al),  a,  [L.  diluvialis,  fr.  dilu- 
vium.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  flood  or  deluge,  esp.  to 
the  great  deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah  ;  diluvian. 

2.  {Geol.)  Effected  or  produced  by  a  flood  or  deluge  of 
water  ;  —  said  of  coarse  and  imperfectly  stratified  depos- 
its along  ancient  or  existing  water  courses.  Similar  un- 
stratified  deposits  were  formed  by  the  agency  of  ice. 
The  time  of  deposition  has  been  called  the  Diluvian  epoch. 

Di-lu'vl-al-iSt,  re.  One  who  explains  geological  phe- 
nomena by  the  Noachian  deluge.  Lyell. 

Dl-lu'vl-an  (-an),  a.  [Cf.  F.  diluvien.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  deluge,  esp.  to  the  Noachian  deluge ;  dilu- 
vial ;  as,  of  diluvian  origin.  Buckland. 

Di-lu'Vi-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [L.  diluviare.]  To  run  as  a 
flood.     [Obs.]  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Dl-lu'vl-um  (-um),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Diluviums  (-fimz),  L. 
DiLuviA  (-a).  [L.  diluvium.  See  Dilute,  Deluge.] 
{Geol.)  A  deposit  of  superficial  loam,  sand,  gravel, 
stones,  etc.,  caused  by  former  action  of  flowing  waters, 
or  the  melting  of  glacial  ice. 

U^""  The  accumulation  of  matter  by  the  ordinary  op- 
eration of  water  Is  termed  alluvium. 

Dim  (dim),  a.  [Compar.  Dimmee  (-mer) ;  superl. 
Dimmest  (-mest).]  [AS.  dim ;  akin  to  OFries.  dim, 
Icel.  dimmr;  cf.  MHG.  iimmer,  timber;  of  uncertain 
origin.]  1.  Not  bright  or  distinct ;  wanting  luminous- 
ness  or  clearness  ;  obscure  in  luster  or  sound  ;  dusky  ; 
darkish  ;  obscure  ;  indistinct ;  overcast ;  tarnished. 

The  dim  magnificence  of  poetry.  TVhewell. 

How  is  the  gold  become  dim  !  Lam.  iv.  1. 

I  never  saw 
The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.  Shak. 

Three  sleepless  nights  I  passed  in  sounding  on, 
'Through  words  and  things,  a  dim  and  perilons  way. 

Wordsworth. 

2.  Of  obscure  vision  ;  not  seeing  clearly ;  hence,  dull 
of  apprehension  ;  of  weak  perception  ;  obtuse. 

Mine  eye  also  is  dim  by  reason  of  sorrow.    Job  xvii.  7. 
The  understanding  is  dim.  Rogers. 

(1^°'  Obvious  compounds :  dim-eyed  ;  rfim-sighted,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Obscure ;  dusky  ;  dark  ;  mysterious ;  imper- 
fect ;  dull ;  sullied ;  tarnished. 

Dim,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dimmed  (dimd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Dimming.]  1.  To  render  dim,  obscure,  or  dark ; 
to  make  less  bright  or  distinct ;  to  take  away  the  luster 
of ;  to  darken ;  to  dull ;  to  obscure ;  to  eclipse. 

A  king  among  his  courtiers,  who  dims  all  his  attendants. 

Dniden. 
Now  set  the  sun,  and  twilight  dimmed  the  ways.    Cowper. 

2.  To  deprive  of  distinct  vision  ;  to  hinder  from  seeing 
clearly,  either  by  dazzling  or  clouding  the  eyes  ;  to  dark- 
en the  senses  or  understanding  of. 

Her  starry  eyes  were  dimmed  with  streaming  tears.     C.  Pitt. 

Dim,  V.  i.     To  grow  dim.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

Dlm'ble  (dim'b'l),  re.  [Prob.  orig.,  a  cavity,  and  the 
same  word  as  dimple.  See  Dimple.]  A  bower  ;  a  din- 
gle.    [Obs.]  Drayton. 

Dime  (dim),  re.  [F.  dime  tithe,  OF.  disme,  fr.  L.  de- 
cimus  the  tenth,  fr.  decern  ten.  See  Decimal.]  A  sil- 
ver coin  of  the  United  States,  of  the  value  of  ten  cents  ; 
the  tenth  of  a  dollar. 

Dime  novel,  a  novel,  commonly  sensational  and  trashy, 
which  is  sold  for  a  dime,  or  ten  cents. 

Dl-men'sion  (di-men'shiln),  re.  [L.  dimensio,  fr.  di- 
mensus,  p.  p.  of  dimetiri  to  measure  out  ;  di-  :=  dis- 
-j-  metiri  to  measure  :  cf.  F.  dimension.     See  Measuee.] 

1.  Measure  in  a  single  line,  as  length,  breadth,  height, 
thickness,  or  circumference ;  extension  ;  measurement ; 

—  usually,  in  the  plural,  measure  in  length  and  breadth, 
or  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness ;  extent ;  size  ;  as, 
the  dimensions  of  a  room,  or  of  a  ship ;  the  dimensions 
of  a  farm,  of  a  kingdom. 

Gentlemen  of  more  than  ordinary  dimensions.    W.  Inmig. 

Space  of  one  dimension,  extension  that  has  length  but 

no  breadth  or  thickness ;  a  straight  or  curved  line.  — 

Space  of  two  dimensions,  extension  whicli  has  length  and 

breadth,  but  no  thickness  ;   a  plane  or  curved  surface. 

—  Space  of  three  dimensions,  extension  which  has  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness;  a  solid.  —  Space  of  fotir  dimen- 
sions, an  imaginary  kind  of  extension,  which  is  assumed 
to  have  length,  breadth,  thickness,  and  also  a  fourth  im- 
aginary dimension.  Space  of  five  or  six,  or  more,  dimen- 
sions is  also  sometimes  assumed  in  mathematics. 

2.  Extent ;  reach ;  scope  ;  importance  ;  as,  a  project 
of  large  dimensions. 

3.  {Math.)  The  degree  of  raanifoldness  of  a  quantity; 
as,  time  is  quantity  having  one  dimension  ;  volume  has 
three  dimensions,  relative  to  extension. 

4.  {Alg.)  A  literal  factor,  as  numbered  in  ch.aracter- 
izing  a  term.  The  term  dimensions  forms  with  the  car- 
dinal numbers  a  phrase  equivalent  to  degree  with  the 
ordinal ;  thus,  a-  6^  ^  is  a  term  of  five  dimensions,  or  of 
the  fifth  degree. 

5.  pi.  (PAj/s.)  The  manifoldness  with  which  the  funda- 
mental units  of  time,  length,  and  mass  are  involved  in 
determining  the  units  of  other  physical  quantities.  Thus, 
since  the  unit  of  velocity  varies  directly  as  the  unit  of 
length  and  inversely  as  the  unit  of  time,  the  dimensions 


of  velocity  are  said  to  be  length  -f-  time  ;  the  dimensions 
of  work  are  mass  X  {length)'^  -f-  {time)^ ;  the  dimensions 
of  density  are  mass  -i-  {lengthy. 

Dimension  lumber.  Dimension  scantling,  or  Dimension  stock 
(Carp.),  lumber  for  building,  etc.,  cut  to  the  sizes  usually 
in  demand,  or  to  special  sizes  as  ordered.  —Dimension 
atone,  stone  delivered  from  the  quarry  rough,  but  brought 
to  such  sizes  as  are  requisite  for  cutting  to  dimensions 
given. 

Dl-men'sion-al  (dl-mSn'shiin-al),  a.  Pertainmg  to 
dimension. 

Dl-men'sloned  (-shtSnd),  a.   Having  dimensions.  \It.\ 

Dl-men'slon-leSS  (-shiin-lSs),  a.  Without  dimensions ; 
having  no  appreciable  or  noteworthy  extent.         Milton. 

Dl-men'sl-ty  (-si-ty),  n.    Dimension.    [It.]      Howell. 

Dl-men'Slve  (-si v),  a.  Having  dimensions ;  marking 
dimensions  or  the  limits. 

Who  can  draw  the  soul's  dimensive  lines  ?     Sir  J:  Davies. 

II  Dlm'e-ra  (dim'e-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  St.-  =  SU 
twice  -|-  |U,6po5  part.]  {Zo'ol.)  {a)  A  division  of  Coleop- 
tera,  having  two  jomts  to  the  tarsi.  (6)  A  division  of  the 
Heniiptera,  including  the  aphids. 

Dlm'er-an  (-er-an),  n.     {Zo'dl.')  One  of  the  Dimera. 

Dlm'er-ous  (-er-iis),  a.  [Gr.  Si-  =  6is  twice  -)-  jae'pos 
part.]     Composed  of,  or  having,  two  parts  of  each  kind. 

ffi^^"  A  dimerous  flower  has  two  sepals,  two  petals,  two 
stamens,  and  two  pistils. 

Dim'e-ter  (-e-ter),  a.  [L.  dimeter,  Gr.  Si';u.«rpos  ;  St-  = 
Sis  twice  -|-  fj-erpov  measure.]  Having  two  poetical  meas- 
ures or  meters.  —  re.     A  verse  of  two  meters. 

Di-meth'yl  (dt-methll),  re.  [Pref.  di-  +  methyl.'] 
{Chem.)  Ethane  ;  —  sometimes  so  called  because  re- 
garded as  consisting  of  two  methyl  radicals.  See  Ethanb. 

Di-met'ric  (di-mgt'rik),  a.  [See  Dimeter,  a.]  {Crys- 
iallog.)  Same  as  Tetragonal.  Dana. 

Dlm'i-ca'tion  (dTm'i-ka'shQn),  re.  [L.  dimicatio,  fr. 
A'jn-icare  to  fight.]     A  fight ;  contest.    [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall, 

Dl-mld'i-ate  (di-mid'i-at),  a.  [L.  dimidiatus,  p.  p. 
of  dimidiare  to  halve,  fr.  dimidius  half.     See  Demi-.] 

1.  Divided  into  two  equal  parts ;  reduced  to  half  in 
shape  or  form. 

2.  {Biol.)  {a)  Consisting  of  only  one  half  of  what  the 
normal  condition  requires;  having  the  appearance  oJ 
lacking  one  half ;  as,  a  dimidiate  leaf,  which  has  only 
one  side  developed,  {b)  Having  tlie  organs  of  one  side, 
or  half,  different  in  function  from  the  correspondmg  or- 
gans  on  the  other  side ;  as,  dimidiate  hermaphroditism. 

Dl-mld'i-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dimidiated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dimidiating.]  1.  To  divide  into  two  equal 
parts.     [Obs.]  Cockeram. 

2.  {Her.)  To  represent  the  half  of ;  to  halve. 

Di-mid'1-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  dimidiatio.]  The  act 
of  dimidiating  or  halving ;  the  state  of  being  dimidiate. 

Dl-min'lsh  (di-min'Ish),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dimin- 
ished (-isht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Diminishing.]  [Pref.  di- 
(^  L.  dis-) -\- minish :  cf.  L.  diminuere,  F.  diminuer, 
OE.  diminuen.  See  Dis-,  and  Minish.]  1.  To  make 
smaller  in  any  manner ;  to  reduce  in  bulk  or  amount ; 
to  lessen ;  —  opposed  to  augment  or  increase. 

Not  diminish,  but  rather  increase,  the  debt.       Barrow. 

2.  To  lessen  the  authority  or  dignity  of ;  to  put  down ; 
to  degrade  ;  to  abase  ;  to  weaken. 

This  doth  nothing  diminish  their  opinion. 

Robynson  {Move's  Utopia'). 
I  will  diminish  them,  that  they  shall  no  more  rule  over  the  na- 
tions. Ezek.  xxix.  IS. 
O  thou  ...  at  whose  sight  all  the  stars 
Hide  their  diminished  heads.  Milton, 

3.  {Mus.)  To  make  smaller  by  a  half  step;  to  make 
(an  interval)  less  than  minor  ;  as,  a  diminished  seventh. 

4.  To  take  away ;  to  subtract. 

Neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it.    Deut.  iv.  2. 

Diminished  column,  one  whose  upper  diameter  is  less 
than  the  lower.—  Diminished,  or  Diminishing,  scale,  a  scale 
of  gradation  used  in  finding  the  different  points  for 
drawing  the  spiral  curve  of  the  Ionic  volute.  Gwilt.  — 
Diminishing  rule  (Arch.),  a  board  cut  with  a  concave  edge, 
for  fixing  the  entasis  and  curvature  of  a  shaft.  —  Dimin- 
ishing stile  (Arch.),  a  stile  which  is  narrower  in  one  part 
than  in  another,  as  in  many  glazed  doors. 

Syn.  —  To  decrease ;  lessen ;  abate  ;  reduce ;  contract ; 
curtail ;  impair ;  degrade.    See  Decrease. 

Di-mln'lsh,  v.  i.  To  become  or  appear  less  or  smaller ; 
to  lessen  ;  as,  the  apparent  size  of  an  object  diminishes 
as  we  recede  from  it. 

Dl-min'ish-a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  di- 
minished or  lessened. 

Di-min'ish-er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  di- 
minishes anything.  Gierke  (1G37). 

Di-min'ish-ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  manner  to  diminish. 

Dl-min'ish-ment  (-ment),  re.  Diminution.  [R.]  Cheke. 

Di-min'U-en'dO  (dl-min'ii-gn'do  ;  It.    de-me'noo-an'- 
do),  adv.    [It.,  p.  pr.  of  diminuire  to  di- 
minish.]    {3Ius.)  In  a  gradually  dimin- 
ishing manner  ;  with  abatement  of  tone ; 
decrescendo  ;  —  expressed  on  the  staff  by   Diminuendo. 
Dim.,  or  Dimin.,  or  the  sign. 

Di-mln'U-ent  (-cut),  a.  [L.  diminuens,  p.  pr.  of  di- 
minuere.     See  Diminish. ]_    Lessening.      Bp.  Sanderson. 

Dlm'i-nu'tal  (dim'i-nu'tal),  a.  Indicating  or  causing 
diminution.  _  Earle. 

Dim'1-nute  (dtm'i-nut),  a.  Small ;  diminished  ;  di- 
minutive.    [Obs.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Dim'i-nute-ly,  adv.    Diminutively.     [Obs.] 

Dim'i-nu'tion  (-nu'shftn),  n.  [h.' diminutio,  orperh. 
riither  deminutio:  cf.  P.   diminution.     See  Diminish.] 

1.  The  act  of  diminishing,  or  of  malting  or  becoming 
less;  st.ate  of  being  diminished  ;  reduction  in  size,  qu.an- 
tity,  or  degi'ee  ;  — opposed  to  augmentation  or  increase. 

2.  The  act  of  lessening  dignity  or  consideration,  or  the 
state  of  being  deprived  of  dignity ;  a  lowering  in  estima- 
tion ;  degr.adation ;  abasement. 

The  world's  opinion  or  diminution  of  me.    ICikon  I>asilik^. 
Nor  thinks  it  dimiindimi  to  be  ranked 
In  military  honor  next.  Pftitips. 
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3.  (Law)  Omission,  inaccuracy,  or  defect  in  a  record. 

4.  (Mus.)  In  counterpoint,  the  imitation  of,  or  reply 
to,  a  subject,  in  notes  of  half  the  length  or  value  of  those 
of  the  subject  itself. 

Syn,  —  Decrease;  decay;  abatement;  reduction;  de- 
duction; decrement. 

Di-mln'a-tl'val  (dT-mTn'u-ti'val),  a.  Indicating  dim- 
inution ;  dimunitive.  "  Diminutival  forms  "  [of  words]. 
Earle.—n.     A  diminutive.     Earle. 

Dl-mln'U-tive  (di-min-fl-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  L.  deminuti- 
vus,  F.  diminulif.'\  1.  Below  the  average  size ;  very 
small ;  little. 

2.  Expressing  diminution ;  as,  a  diminutive  word. 

3.  Tending  to  diminish,     [i?.] 

Diminutive  of  liberty.  Shaftesbury. 

Dl-mln'n-tlve,  n.  1.  Something  of  very  small  size  or 
value  ;  ai>  insignificant  thing. 

Such  water  flies,  diminutives  of  nature.  Shak. 

2.  {Gram.)  A  derivative  from  a  noun,  denoting  a 
small  or  a  young  object  of  the  same  kind  with  that  de- 
noted by  the  primitive ;  as,  gosling,  eaglet,  lambkin. 

Babyisms  and  dear  diminutives.  Tennyson. 

It^°"  The  word  sometimes  denotes  a  derivative  verb 
which  expresses  a  diminutive  or  petty  form  of  the  action, 
as  scribble. 

Di-mln'U-tlve-ly,  adv.    In  a  diminutive  manner. 

Di-mln'U-tlve-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  diminu- 
tive ;  smallness :  littleness  ;  minuteness. 

Diin'lsh  (dim'ish),  a.    See  Dimmish. 

Di-mis'sion  (dT-mish'un),  n.  [L.  dimissio.  See 
DiMiT,  and  cf.  Dismission.]  Leave  to  depart ;  a  dismiss- 
ing.    [06«.]  Barrow. 

Dlm'is-SO-ry  (dim'Ts-so-ry ;  277),  a.  {h.dimissoritis: 
cf.  F.  dimissoire.  See  Dimit.]  Sending  away  ;  dismiss- 
ing to  another  jurisdiction ;  granting  leave  to  depart. 

Letters  dimissory  (Eccl.),  letters  given  by  a  bishop  dis- 
missing a  person  who  is  removing  into  another  diocese, 
and  recommending  him  for  reception  there.  Jiook. 

Di-mit'  (di-mit'),  V.  t.  [L.  dimittere  to  send  away, 
let  go  ;  di-^=.  dis-  -\-  mittere  to  send.  See  Dismiss.]  To 
dismiss,  let  go,  or  release.     lObs.'] 

Dlm'i-ty  (dlm'T-ty),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Gr.  SiixiTO?  of  dou- 
ble thread,  dimity ;  Si-  =  Si?  twice  -f-  /utro!  a  thread  of 
the  warp ;  prob.  through  D.  diemet,  or  F.  dimite,  de- 
mitte.  Cf.  Samite.]  A  cotton  fabric  employed  for  hang- 
ings and  furniture  coverings,  and  formerly  used  for 
women's  under-garmeuts.  It  is  of  many  patterns,  both 
plain  and  twilled,  and  occasionally  is  printed  in  colors. 

Dimly,  adv.  In  a  dim  or  obscure  manner ;  not  bright- 
ly or  clearly;  with  imperfect  sight. 

Dlm'mlsh  (-mish),  I  a.    Somewhat  dim ;  as,  dimmish 

Dim'my  (dim'my),  )      eyes.     "  Dimmy  clondB." 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Dim'ness,  n.  [AS.  dimness.']  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  dim  ;  lack  of  brightness,  clearness,  or  distinct- 
ness ;  dullness ;  obscurity. 

2.  Dullness,  or  want  of  clearness,  of  vision  or  of  intel- 
lectual perception.  Dr.  M.  More. 

Syn. —Darkness;  obscurity;  gloom.    See  Dakkness. 

Di'morpll'  (di'mSrf),  n.  [Gr.  6i;u.op0os  two-formed  ; 
Si's  twice  (see  Di-)  -j-  jnopc^^  form.]  (Crystallog.)  Either 
one  of  the  two  forms  of  a  dimorphous  substance;  as, 
calcite  and  aragonite  are  dimorphs, 

Di-mor'phic  (dt-mSr'f Ik),  a.  Having  the  property  of 
dimorphism ;  dimorphous. 

Dl-mor'phism   (-ftz'm),  «.      [Cf.  F.  dimorpMsme.'] 

1.  {Biol.)  Difference  of  form  between  members  of  the 
game  species,  as  when  a  plant  has  two  kinds  of  flowers, 
both  hermaphrodite  (as  in  the  partridge  berry),  or  when 
there  are  two  forms  of  one  or  both  sexes  of  the  same 
species  of  butterfly. 

Dimorphism  ia  the  condition  of  the  appearance  of  the  same 
Bpecies  under  two  difisimilar  forms.  Darwin. 

2.  {Crystallog.)  Crystallization  in  two  independent 
forms  of  the  same  chemical  compound,  as  of  calcium  car- 
bonate as  calcite  and  aragonite. 

Di-mor'phOUS  (-fus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dimorpJie.']  1.  {Biol.) 
Characterized  by  dimorphism ;  occurring  under  two  dis- 
tinct forms,  not  dependent  on  sex  ;  dimorphic. 

2.  {Crystallog.)  Crystallizing  under  two  forms  funda- 
mentally different,  while  having  the  same  chemical  com- 
position. 

Dim'ple  (dTm'p'l),  n.  [Prob.  a  nasalized  dim.  of  dip. 
See  Dip,  and  cf.  Dimble.]  1.  A  slight  natural  depres- 
sion or  indentation  on  the  surface  of  some  part  of  the 
body,  esp.  on  the  cheek  or  chin.  Stilton. 

The  dimple  of  her  chin.  Prior, 

2.  A  slight  indentation  on  any  surface. 
The  garden  pool's  dark  surface  .  .  . 
Breaks  into  dimples  email  and  bright.    Wordsworth. 

Dim'ple,  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Dimpled  (-p'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  I'ft.  ra.  Dimpling  (-pling).]  To  form  dimples ;  to  sink 
into  depressions  or  little  inequalities. 

And  smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main.         Dnjden. 

Dim'ple,  V.  i.  To  mark  with  dimples  or  dimplelike 
depressions.  Shak. 

DIm'ple-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  state  of  being  dim- 
pled,or  marked  vsith  gentle  depressions,     [i?.] 

The  ground's  most  gentle  dimplement.     Mrs.  Browning. 

DIm'ply  C-pl^),  a.  Full  of  dimples,  or  small  depres- 
sions ;  dimpled  ;  as,  the  dimply  pool.  Thomson. 

Dim'-Si&ht'ea  (-sit'gd),  a.  Having  dim  sight ;  lack- 
ing perception.  —  Dim'-sight'ed-ness,  n. 

II  Dim'y-a  (dim'i-a),  Dim'y-a'ri-a  (-a'ri-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  St-  =  St's  +  ixveiv  to  close.]  {Zool.)  An 
order  of  lameUibranohiate  moUusks  having  an  anterior 
and  posterior  adductor  muscle,  as  the  common  clam.  See 
Bivalve. 

Dim'y-a'ri-an  (-S'rT-an),  a.    (Zool.)  Like  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Dimya.  —  n.     One  of  the  Dimya. 
•     Dim'y-a-ry  (dtm'l-a-rj?),  a.  &  n.     {Zool.)  Same   as 

DiMTAKLAN. 


Din  (din),  n.  [AS.  dyne,  dyn ;  akin  to  Icel.  dynr, 
and  to  AS.  dynian  to  resound,  Icel.  dynja  to  pour  down 
like  hail  or  rain  ;  cf .  Skr.  dhuni  roaring,  a  torrent,  dhvan 
to  sound.  Cf.  Dun  to  ask  payment.]  Loud,  confused, 
harsh  noise;  a  loud,  continuous,  rattling  or  clanging 
sound ;  clamor ;  roar. 

Think  you  a  little  din  can  damit  mine  ears  ?         Shak. 

He  knew  the  battle's  din  afar.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  dust  and  din  and  steam  of  town.       Temiyson. 

Din,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dinned  (dind)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  DrNNiHO.]  [AS.  dynian.  See  Din,  n.]  1.  To  strike 
with  confused  or  clanging  sound  ;  to  stun  with  loud  and 
continued  noise ;  to  harass  with  clamor ;  as,  to  din  the 
ears  with  cries. 

2.  To  utter  with  a  din ;  to  repeat  noisily  ;  to  ding. 

This  hath  been  often  dinned  in  my  ears.  Swift. 

To  din  into,  to  fix  in  the  mind  of  another  by  frequent 
and  noisy  repetitions.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Din,  V.  i.    To  sound  with  a  din ;  to  ding. 

The  gay  viol  dinning  in  the  dale.        A.  Seward. 

Di-naph'thyl  (dt-n5f'thTI),  n.  [Pref.  di-  +  naph- 
thylene.}  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  crystalline  hydrocarbon, 
C2oHj4,  obtained  from  naphthylene,  and  consisting  of  a 
doubled  naphthylene  radical. 

Dl'nar  (di'ner  or  de-nar'),  n.  [Ar.  dinar,  from  Gr. 
Brivapiov,  fr.  L.  denarius.  See  Deniek.]  1.  A  petty 
money  of  accounts  of  Persia. 

2.  An  ancient  gold  coin  of  the  East. 

Din'ar-cliy  (din'ar-ky),  n.    See  Diarchy. 

Dine  (din),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dined  (dind) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  DramG.]  [F.  diner,  OF.  disner,  LL.  disnare, 
contr.  fr.  an  assumed  disjunare  ;  dis-  -|-  an  assumed  ju- 
nare  (OF.  juner)  to  fast,  for  L.  jejun  are,  f r.  jejunus  fast- 
ing. See  Jejune,  and  cf.  Dinner,  Dejeuner.]  To  eat 
the  principal  regular  meal  of  the  day ;  to  take  dinner. 

Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep.       Shak. 

To  dine  with  Dtike  Humphrey,  to  go  without  dinner ;  —  a 
phrase  common  in  Elizabethan  literature,  said  to  be  from 
the  practice  of  the  poor  gentry,  who  beguiled  the  din- 
ner hour  by  a  promenade  near  the  tomb  of  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  Old  Saint  Paul's. 

Dine,  v.  t.  1.  To  give  a  dinner  to ;  to  furnish  with 
the  chief  meal ;  to  feed  ;  as,  to  dine  a  hundred  men. 

A  table  massive  enough  to  have  dined  Johnnie  Armstrong  and 
his  merry  men.  Sir  ]]'.  Scott. 

2.  To  dine  upon ;  to  have  to  eat.  [06s.]  "  What 
will  ye  dine."  Chaucer. 

Din'er  (din'er),  n.    One  who  dines. 

Din'er-out'  (-out'),  n.  One  who  often  takes  his  din- 
ner away  from  home,  or  in  company. 

A  brilliant  diner-out,  though  but  a  curate.        Byron. 

Di-net'ic-al  (di-ngt'T-kal),  a.  [Gr.  &iveiv  to  whirl 
roimd.]    EevoMng  on  an  axis.    [06s.]    Sir  T.Browne. 

Ding  (ding),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dinged  (dingd). 
Dang  (Obs.),  or  Dung  {Obs.)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dinging.] 
[OB.  dingen,  dengen ;  akin  to  AS.  dencgan  to  knock, 
Icel.  dengja  to  beat,  hammer,  Sw.  ddnga,  G.  dengeln.J 

1.  To  dash;  to  throw  violently.     [Obs.'] 

To  ding  the  book  a  coit's  distance  from  him.       Hilton. 

2.  To  cause  to  sound  or  ring. 

To  ding  (anything)  in   one's   ears,  to  impress  one  by 
noisy  repetition,  as  if  by  hammering. 
Ding,  V.  2.    1.  To  strike;  to  thump;  to  pound.    [OJs.] 
Diken,  or  delven,  or  dingen  upon  sheaves.    Piers  Plowman. 

2.  To  soimd,  as  a  bell ;  to  ring  ;  to  clang. 

The  fretful  tinkling  of  the  convent  bell  evermore  dinging 
among  the  mountain  echoes.  W.  Irving. 

3.  To  talk  with  vehemence,  importunity,  or  reitera- 
tion ;  to  bluster.     [Low] 

Ding,  n.    A  thump  or  stroke,  especially  of  a  bell. 
Ding'dong'    (ding'dong'  ;    115),   n.       [See    Ding.] 

1.  The  sound  of,  or  as  of,  repeated  strokes  on  a  metal- 
lic body,  as  a  bell ;  a  repeated  and  monotonous  sound. 

2.  {Horol.)  An  attachment  to  a  clock  by  which  the 
quarter  hours  are  struck  upon  bells  of  different  tones. 

Din'gey  (din'gy),  Dln'gy,  Din'ghy,  n.  [Bengalee 
dingi.]  1.  A  kind  of  boat  used  in  the  East  Indies. 
[Written  also  dinghey.]  Malcom. 

2.  A  ship's  smallest  boat. 

Din'gi-ly  (dTn'ji-ly),  adv.     In  a  dingy  manner. 

Din'gi-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  dingy  ;  a  dusky  hue. 

Din'gle  (dln'g'l),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin :  cf.  AS. 
ding  prison ;  or  perh.  akin  to  dimble.]  A  narrow  dale  ; 
a  small  dell ;  a  small,  se- 
cluded, and  embowered 
valley. 

Din'gle-dan'gle(-d5n'- 

g'l),  adv.    In  a  dangling 
manner. 

Din'go(din'go),n.  {Zo- 
ol.) A  wild  dog  found  in 
Australia,  but  supposed  to 

have  been  introduced  at  a  _., 

very  early  period.     It  has  _.  ^^ 

a  wolflike  face,  bushy  taU,  iJingo. 

and  a  reddish  brown  color.    It  often  hunts  in  packs. 

Ding'thrift'  (ding'thrlft'),  n. 
A  spendthrift.     [Obs.] 
Wilt  thou,  therefore,  a  drunkard  be, 
A  dingihrift  and  a  knave  ?       Drant. 

Dln'gy  (din'jy),  a.  [Compar. 
Dingiek  (-jT-er) ;  superl.  Dingi- 
est.] [Prob.  fr.dttragr.Cf.DTTNGT.] 
Soiled ;  sullied ;  of  a  dark  or  dusky 
color;  dark  brown;  dirty. 
"  Scraps  of  dingy  paper." 

Macaulay, 

II  Dl-nlch'thys  (dt-nTk'thTs), 
n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Seii/os  terrible 
+  1x6"!  fish.]    {Paleon.)    A  genus  of  large  extinct  De- 
vonian ganoid  fishes.     In  some  parts  of  Ohio  remains  of 


Profile  of  jaws  of  Dinich- 
thys  (D.  Tei-rellii). 


the  Dinichthys  are  abundant,  indicating  animals  twenty 
feet  in  length. 

Din'ing  (dining),  n.  &  a.  from  Dine,  v. 

tS^"  Used  either  adjectively  or  as  the  first  part  of  a 
compound ;  as,  dining  hall  or  dining-haH,  dining  roomi 
dining  table,  etc. 

Dink  (dink),  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Trim;  neat, 
[Scot.]    Burns.  —  Dink'ly,  atjv. 

Dink,  V.  t.    To  deck  ;  —  often  with  out  or  up.    [Scot.] 

Din'mont  (dTn'm5ut),  n.  {Zool.)  A  wether  sheep  be- 
tween one  and  two  years  old.     [Scot.] 

Din'ner  (din'ner),  n.  [F.  diner,  fr.  diner  to  dine. 
See  Dine.]  1.  The  principal  meal  of  the  day,  eaten  by 
most  people  about  midday,  but  by  many  (especially  in 
cities)  at  a  later  hour. 

2.  An  entertainment ;  a  feast. 

A  grand  political  dinner.  Tennyson. 

^^^  Dinner  is  much  used,  in  an  obvious  sense,  either 
adjectively  or  as  the  first  part  of  a  compound  ;  as,  dinner 
time,  or  dinner-time,  dinner  bell,  dinner  hour,  etc. 

Din'ner-less,  a.     Having  no  dinner.  Fuller. 

Din'ner-ly,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  dinner.     [B.] 

The  dinnerly  officer.  Copley. 

II  Dl-noc'e-ras  (dt-nos'e-rSs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Seif09 
terrible  +  Ke'pas,  -aro!,  horn.]  {Paleon.)  A  genus  of 
large  extinct  Eocene  mammals  from  Wyoming ;  —  called 
also  Uintalherium.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

IB^^  They  were  herbivorous,  and  remarkable  for  three 
pairs  of  homUke  protuberances  on  the  skull.  The  males 
were  armed  with  a  pair  of  powerful  canine  tusks. 

II  Dl-nor'nls  (dt-nSr'nTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Seii/ds  ter- 
riljle  -|-  opus  bird.]  {Paleon.)  A  genus  of  extinct,  os- 
trichlike birds  of  gigantic  size,  which  formerly  inhabited 
New  Zealand.     See  MoA.     [Written  also  Deinornis.] 

Di'no-saur  (di'no-sar),  1  n.    [Gr.  Stirag  terrible  -j- 

Di'no-sau'ri-an  (-sa'rT-an),  J  o-aCpos  lizard.]  {Pa- 
leon.) One  of  the  Dinosauria.  [Written  also  deinosaur, 
and  deinosaurian.] 

II  Di'no-sau'ri-a  (di'n6-sa'rT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Seifos  terrible  +  craOpos  lizard.]  {Paleon.)  An  order  of 
extinct  mesozoic  reptiles,  mostly  of  large  size  (whence  the 
name).  Notwithstanding  their  size,  they  present  birdlike 
characters  in  the  skeleton,  esp.  in  the  pelvis  and  hind 
limbs.  Some  walked  on  their  three-toed  hind  feet,  thus 
producing  the  large  "  bird  tracks,"  so-called,  of  mesozoic 
sandstones ;  others  were  five-toed  and  quadrupedal. 
See  Ulust.  of  Compsognathus,  also  Illustration  of  Dino- 
saur in  Appendix. 

Di'no-there  (di'no-ther),  )  n.  [NL.  dinofherium, 

II  Di'no-the'li-um  (-the'ri-um), )     fr.  Gr.  Seiyos  terri- 
ble +  SripCov  beast.]  {Paleon.)  A  ^^ 
large  extinct  proboscidean  mam-        ""^^ 
mal  from  the  miocene  beds   of 
Europe  and  Asia.    It  is  remark- 
able for  a  pair  of  tusks  directed  . 
downward    from    the    decurved 
apex  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Din-ox'ide  (dtn-SksTd  or  -id), 
n.    {Chem.)  Same  as  Dioxide. 

Dln'SOme  (din'siim),  a.    Full 
of  din.     [Scot.]  Burns. 

Dint  (dint),  TO.  [OE.  di7it,  dent,  dunt,  a  blow,  A3. 
dynt ;  akin  to  Icel.  dyntr  a  dint,  dynia  to  dint,  and  perh. 
to  L.  /endere  (in  composition).    Cf.  1st  Dent,  Depend.] 

1.  A  blow  ;  a  stroke.  [Obs.]  "  Mortal  dint."  Milton. 
"  Like  thunder's  dint."    Pair/ax. 

2.  The  mark  left  by  a  blow  ;  an  indentation  or  impres- 
sion made  by  violence  ;  a  dent.  Dryden. 

Every  dint  a  sword  had  beaten  in  it  [the  shield].    Tennyson* 

3.  Force  ;  power ;  —  esp.  in  the  phrase  by  dint  of. 


Restoration  of  Dinofhe- 
rium (i>.  giganteum). 


Now  you  weep  ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity. 


Shak, 


It  was  by  dint  of  passing  strength 

That  he  moved  the  massy  stone  at  length.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dint,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dinted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Dinting.]  To  make  a  mark  or  cavity  on  or  in,  by  a  blow 
or  by  pressure  ;  to  dent.  Donne.    Tennyson. 

Di-nu'mer-a'tion  (dt-nii'mer-a'shun),  n.  [L.  dinu- 
meratio  ;  di-  =  dis-  -\-  numerare  to  count,  f r.  numerus 
number.]      Enumeration.     [Obs.]  Bullokar. 

Di-oc'e-san  (dt-os'e-san  or  di'o-se'san ;  277),  a.  [LL. 
dioecesanus :  cf.  P.  diocesain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
diocese ;  as,  diocesan  missions. 

Di-oc'e-san,  n.  1.  A  bishop,  viewed  in  relation  to 
his  diocese ;  as,  the  diocesan  of  New  York. 

2.  pi.  The  clergy  or  the  people  of  a  diocese.      Strype. 

Di'o-cese  (di'o-ses),  n.  ;  pi.  Dioceses  (-se'sgz).  [OE. 
diocise,  OF.  diocise,  F.  diocese,  L.  dioecesis,  fr.  Gr.  Stoi- 
lojo-is  housekeeping,  administration,  a  province,  a  diocese, 
fr.  SioiKelv  to  keep  house,  manage  ;  Std  through  -f-  oixelv 
to  manage  a  household,  oTkos  a  house.  See  Economy.] 
{Eccl.)  The  circuit  or  extent  of  a  bishop's  jurisdiction; 
the  district  in  which  a  bishop  exercise's  his  ecclesiastical 
authority.     [Frequently,  but  improperly,  spelt  diocess.] 

Di'0-ce'se-ner  (di'S-se'se-ner  or  di'o-ses'ner),  n.  One 
who  belongs  to  a  diocese.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Di'O-don  (di'o-don),  n. 
[Gr.  Si-  z=  Sis  twice  -|-  oSous, 
oSoi/Tos,  a  tooth :  cf.  F.  dio- 
don.]  1.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  ^ 
spinose,  plectognath  fishes, 
having  the  teeth  of  each  jaw 
united  into  a  single  beaklike 
plate.  They  are  able  to  in- 
flate the  body  by  taking  in  Globefish  (Diodon  hystria^. 
air  or  water,  and,  hence,  are 

called  globefishes,  swellfishes,  etc.    Called  also  porcupine 
fishes,  and  sea  hedgehogs. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  whales. 

Di'o-dont  (di'o-dSnt),  a.~  {Zool.)  Like  or  pertaining 
to  the  genus  Diodon.  —  n.  A  fish  of  the  genus  Diodon, 
or  an  allied  genus. 
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II  DI-09'ci-a  (dt-e'shi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Si-  =  «« 
twice  +  oiKot  a  house.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  Linnsean  class  of 
plants  having  the  stamens  and  pistils  on  different  plants. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  subclass  of  gastropod  moUusks  in  which 
the  sexes  are  separate.  It  includes  most  of  the  large 
marine  species,  like  the  concha,  cones,  and  cowries. 

Di-OB'cian  (-shon),   )  a.     (Biol.)  Having  the  sexes  in 

Dl-(B'ci0US  (-shus), )  two  separate  individuals  ;  — 
applied  to  plants  in  which  the  female  flowers  occur  on 
one  individual  and  the  male  flowers  on  another  of  the 
same  species,  and  to  animals  in  which  the  ovum  is  pro- 
duced by  one  individual  and  the  sperm  cell  by  another  ; 
—  opposed  to  moncecious. 

Di-OB'clOUS-ly,  adv.    {Biol.)  In  a  dioecious  manner. 

DitEclously  hermaphrodite  (Bot.),  having  flowers  structur- 
ally perfect,  but  practically  dioecious,  —  those  on  one 
plant  producing  no  poUen,  and  those  on  another  no 
ovules. 

Dl-oe'clOUS-ness,  n.  {Biol.)  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  dioecious. 

Di-CB'cism  (-slz'm),  n.  {Biol.)  The  condition  of  being 
dioecious. 

Di-og'e-nes  (dt-Sit-nez),  n.  A  Greek  Cynic  philoso- 
pher (412  ?-323  B.  0.)  who  lived  much  in  Athens  and  was 
distinguished  for  contempt  of  the  common  aims  and  con- 
ditions of  life,  and  for  sharp,  caustic  sayings. 

Diogenes'  crab  (Zool.),  a  species  of  terrestrial  hermit 
crabs  (Cenobita  Diogenes),  abundant  in  the  "West  Indies 
and  often  destructive  to  crops.  —  Diogenes'  tub,  the  tub 
which  the  pMosopher  Diogenes  is  said  to  have  carried 
about  with  him  as  his  house,  in  which  he  Uved. 

Di-Oi'COUS  (di-oi'kiis),  a.    See  Dimoions. 

II  Dl-om'e-de'a  (di-5m'e-de'a),  re.  [NL.]  {Zool.)  A 
genus  of  large  sea  birds,  including  the  albatross.     See 

AlBATROSS. 

II  Dl'O-ns'a  (dt'o-ne'a) ,  n.  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  Ainii'i?  a 
name  of  Aphrodite.]  (SoZ.)  An  insectivorous  plant.  See 
Venus's  flytrap. 

Di'0-ny'slan  (di'6-nTsh'an),  a.  Relating  to  Dionysius, 
a  monk  of  the  6th  century;  as,  the  Dionysian,  or  Chris- 
tian, era. 

Dionysian  period,  a  period  of  532  years,  depending  on  the 
cycle  of  the  sun,  or  28  years,  and  the  cycle  of  the  moon, 
or  19  years  ;  —  sometimes  called  the  Greek  paschal  cycle, 
or  Victorian  period. 

Di'o-phan'tine  (di'o-fSn'tin),  a.  Originated  or  taught 
by  Diophantus,  the  Greek  writer  on  algebra. 

Diophantine  analysis  (Alg.),  that  branch  of  indetermi- 
nate analysis  which  has  for  its  object  the  discovery  of 
rational  values  that  satisfy  given  equations  containing 
squares  or  cubes ;  as,  for  example,  to  find  values  of  x 
and  y  which  make  x^  +  y^  axi  exact  square. 

Dl-op'side  (di-5p'sTd),  n.  [Gr.  8i-  =:  Si's  twice  -J-  oi/iit 
a  sight,  fr.  the  root  of  oi/(o/iiai  I  shall  see :  cf.  F.  diopside.2 
(Min.)  A  crystallized  variety  of  pyroxene,  of  a  clear, 
grayish  green  color ;  mussite. 

Di-op'tase  (dt-op'tas),  re.  [Gr.  Si-  =  Sta  through  -[- 
oiTTafeiv  to  see  :  cf .  F.  dioptase^  {Min. )  A  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  copper,  occurring  in  emerald-green  crystals. 

Dl-Op'ter  (-ter),     1  re.      [L.   dioptra,  fr.  Gr.  SioTrrpa. 

II  Di-op'tra  (-tra),  |  See  2d  Diopteic]  An  optical 
instrument,  invented  by  Hipparchus,  for  taking  altitudes, 
leveling,  etc. 

llDi-op'tre  (de-5p'tr'),  re.  [P.  See  2d  Dioptbic] 
{Optics)  A  unit  employed  by  oculists  in  numbering 
glasses  according  to  the  metric  system ;  a  refractive 
power  equal  to  that  of  a  glass  whose  principal  focal  dis- 
tance is  one  meter. 

Di-op'tric  (dt-3p'trik),  a.  {Optics)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  dioptre,  or  to  the  metric  system  of  numbering 
glasses.  —  re.    A  dioptre.    See  Dioptre. 

Di-op'trlc  (di-5p'trik),  )  a.     [Gr.  SioirrpiKos  belong- 

Di-op'trio-al  (-tri-kal),  (  ing  to  the  use  of  the  Si'ott- 
Tpa  ;  Si-  =  Sia  through  -\-  the  root  of  o^po/xaL  I  shaU  see ; 
cf.  F.  dioptrique.'}  Of  or  pertaining  to  dioptrics  ;  assist- 
ing vision  by  means  of  the  refraction  of  light ;  refractive  ; 
as,  the  dioptric  system ;  a  dioptric  glass  or  telescope. 
"  Dioptrical  principles."  Nichol. 

Dioptric  curve  (Oeom.),  a  Cartesian  oval.  See  under 
Cartesian. 

Di-Op'triCS  (di-5p'triks),  n.  [Gr.  to.  Smtttpiko.  :  cf.  F. 
dioptrique.']  {Optics)  The  science  of  the  refraction  of 
light ;  that  part  of  geometrical  optics  which  treats  of  the 
laws  of  the  refraction  of  light  in  passing  from  one  medi- 
imi  into  another,  or  through  different  mediums,  as  air, 
water,  or  glass,  and  esp.  through  different  lenses  ;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  catoptrics,  which  refers  to  reflected  light. 

Di-op'try  (-try),  re.    {Optics)  A  dioptre. 

Di'O-ra'ma  (di'o-ra'ma  or  -ra'ma),  re.  [Gr.  Siopav  to 
see  through  ;  Si-  =  Sia  through  -f-  opav  to  see  ;  cf .  epa/xa 
that  which  is  seen,  a  sight  :  cf.  F.  diorama.  Cf.  Pamo- 
BAMA.]  1.  A  mode  of  scenic  representation,  invented  by 
Daguerre  and  Boutou,  in  which  a  painting  is  seen  from  a 
distance  through  a  large  opening.  By  a  combination  of 
transparent  and  opacj^ue  painting,  and  of  transmitted  and 
reflected  light,  and  by  contrivances  such  as  screens  and 
shutters,  much  diversity  of  scenic  effect  is  produced. 

2.  A  building  used  for  such  an  exhibition. 

Di'0-ram'ic  (di'o-rSm'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  diorama. 

Di'O-rism  (di'6-riz'm),  re.  [Gr.  Siopio-jid;,  fr.  Siopi'feif 
to  distinguish ;  Si-  =^  Sidi  through  -j-  opL^eiv  to  divide 
from,  fr.  opos  a  boundary.]  Definition ;  logical  distinc- 
tion.    [E.)  Dr.  H.  More. 

Dl'O-riS'tlo  (-ris'tik),  a.  [Gr.  Siopto-TiKos.]  Distin- 
guishing; distinctive;  defining.  [iJ.]  —  Di'O-lIs'Uc-al- 
ly  (-ti-kal-ly),  adv.     [£.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Di'0-rlte  (di'o-rit),  re.  [Cf.  F.  diorite.  See  Diobism.] 
{Min.)  An  igneous  rock,  crystalline  in  structure,  con- 
sisting essentially  of  a  triclinlc  feldspar  and  hornblende. 
It  includes  part  of  what  was  called  greenstone. 

Dl'O-rlt'iC  (-rittk),  a.     Containing  diorite. 

Dl'or-thot'ic  (di'Sr-thot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  SiopeuTiKos  ;  Si- 
=  Sia  +  opfloOv  to  set  straight.]  Relating  to  the  correct- 
ing or  straightening  out  of  something  ;  corrective. 


II  Dl'OS-CO're-a  (di'fis-ko're-a),  re.  [NL.  Named  after 
Dioscorides  the  Greek  physician.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants.     See  Yam. 

II  Di-o'ta  (dt-o'ta),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  SiwTos  two-handled ; 
Si-  ^  Si's  twice  -\-  ois,  wtos,  ear,  handle.]  {Rom.  Antiq.) 
A  vase  or  drinking  cup  having  two  handles  or  ears. 

Di-ox'ide  (dt-5ks'id  or  -id ;  104),  re.  [Fref.  d-i-  + 
oxide.]  {Chem.)  (a)  An  oxide  containing  two  atoms  of 
oxygen  in  each  molecule  ;  binoxide.  (6)  An  oxide  con- 
taining but  one  atom  or  equivalent  of  oxygen  to  two  of  a 
metal ;  a  suboxide.     [065.] 

Carbon  dioxide.    See  Carbonic  acid,  vmder  Carbonic. 

Di'OS-ill'dol  (di'Sks-in'dol),  re.  [Pref.  di-  -\-  oxygen 
-{-indol.]  {Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline,  nitrogenous 
substance  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  isatin.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  indol  series  ;  —  hence  its  name. 

Dip  (dtp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dipped  (dipt)  or  Dipt 
(dipt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dipping.]  [OB.  dippen,  duppen, 
AS.  dyppan;  akin  to  Dau.  dyppe,  Sw.  doppa,  and  to 
AS.  depan  to  baptize,  OS.  dopian,  D.  doopen,  G.  taufen, 
Sw.  dopa,  Goth,  daupjan,  Lith.  dubus  deep,  hollow,  OSlav. 
dupli  hollow,  and  to  E.  dive.  Cf.  Deep,  Dive.]  1.  To 
plunge  or  immerse ;  especially,  to  put  for  a  moment  into 
any  liquid  ;  to  insert  into  a  fluid  and  withdraw  again. 

The  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  the  blood.    Lev.  iv.  6. 

[Wat'ry  fowl]  now  dip  their  pinions  in  the  briny  deep.    Pope. 

"While  the  prime  swallow  dips  his  wing.      Tennyson. 

2.  To  immerse  for  baptism  ;  to  baptize  by  immersion. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer.     Fuller. 

3.  To  wet,  as  if  by  immersing  ;  to  moisten.     [^Poetic] 

A  cold  shuddering  dew 
Dips  me  all  o'er.  Milton. 

4.  To  plunge  or  engage  thoroughly  in  any  affair. 

He  was  . . .  dipt  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Commons.    Dryden. 

5.  To  take  out,  by  dipping  a  dipper,  ladle,  or  other  re- 
ceptacle, into  a  fluid  and  removing  a  part ;  —  often  with 
out ;  as,  to  dip  water  from  a  boiler ;  to  dip  out  water. 

6.  To  engage  as  a  pledge  ;  to  mortgage.     XObs.] 

Live  on  the  use  aLl  ii^ver  dip  thy  lands.  Dryden. 
Dipped  candle,  a  candle  made  by  repeatedly  dipping  a 
wick  in  melted  tallow.  —  To  dip  snuff,  to  take  snuff  oy 
rubbing  it  on  the  gums  and  teeth.  {Southern  U.  <S.]  —  To 
dip  the  colors  (Naut.),  to  lower  the  colors  and  return  them 
to  place ;  —  a  form  of  naval  salute. 

Dip,  V.  i.  1.  To  immerse  one's  self ;  to  become  plunged 
in  a  liquid ;  to  sink. 

The  sun's  rim  dips;  the  stars  rush  out.    Coleridge. 

2.  To  perform  the  action  of  plunging  some  receptacle, 
as  a  dipper,  ladle,  etc.,  into  a  liquid  or  a  soft  substance 
and  removing  a  part. 

"Whoever  dips  too  deep  will  find  death  in  the  pot.   L^Estrange. 

3.  To  pierce  ;  to  penetrate ;  —  followed  by  in  or  into. 

"When  I  dipt  into  the  future.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  enter  slightly  or  cursorily ;  to  engage  one's  self 
desultorily  or  by  the  way ;  to  partake  limitedly  ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  in  or  into.  "  Dipped  into  a  multitude  of 
books."  Macaulay. 

5.  To  incline  downward  from  the  plane  of  the  horizon ; 
as,  strata  of  rock  dip. 

6.  To  dip  snuff.    XSouthern  U.  S-l 

Dip,  re.  1.  The  action  of  dipping  or  plunging  for  a  mo- 
ment into  a  liquid.  ' '  The  dip  of  oars  in  unison. "  Glover. 

2.  Inclination  downward ;  direction  below  a  horizon- 
tal line  ;  slope  ;  pitch. 

3.  A  liquid,  as  a  sauce  or  gravy,  served  at  table  with  a 
ladle  or  spoon.     ILocal,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

4.  A  dipped  candle.     IColloq.]  Marryat. 

Dip  of  the  horizon  {Asti'on.),  the  angular  depression  of 
the  seen  or  visible  horizon  below  the  true  or  natural  hori- 
zon ;  the  angle  at  the  eye  of  an  observer  between  a  hori- 
zontal line  and  a  tangent  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean.  —  Dip  of  the  needle,  or  Magnetic  dip,  the 
angle  formed,  in  a  vertical  plane,  by  a  freely  suspended 
magnetic  needle,  or  the  line  of  magnetic  force,  with  a 
horizontal  line ;  —  called  also  inclination.  —  Dip  of  a  stra- 
tum (Geol.),  its  greatest  angle  of  inclination  to  the  hori- 
zon, or  that  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  its  direction  or 
strike ;  —  called  also  the  pitch. 

Di-pas'chal  (dt-pas'kol),  a.  [Pref.  di-  -f  paschal.] 
Including  two  passovers.  Carpenter. 

Dip'chick'  (dip'chik'),  re.     {Zool.)  See  Dabchick. 

Di-pet'al-OUS   (di-pet'al-tis),   a.      [Pref.  di-  -f- 
ous.l      {Bot.)  Having  two  petals ;  two-petaled. 

Dl-phe'nyl  (dt-fe'nTl),  re.  [Pref.  di-  +  phenyl.] 
{Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  substance,  CeHs.CgHj,  ob- 
tained by  leading  tienzene  through  a  heated  iron  tube. 
It  consists  of  two  benzene  or  phenyl  radicals  united. 

Diph-the'ri-a  (dTf-the'rT-a  or  dip-),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Si(f>Bepa  leather  (hence  taken  in  the  sense  of  mem  brane) : 
cf.  Se'(()eii'  to  make  soft,  L.  depsere  to  knead.]  {Med.)  A 
very  dangerous  contagious  disease  in  which  the  air  pas- 
sages, and  especially  the  throat,  become  coated  with  a 
false  membrane,  produced  by  the  solidification  of  an  in- 
flammatory exudation.     Cf.  Crodp. 

Diph-the'ri-al  (-al),        \a.    Relating  to  diphtheria; 

Diph-ther'ic  (-ther'ik),  (      diphtheritic. 

Diph'the-rit'iC   (dTfthe-rTt'Ik  or  dip'-),  a.     {Med.) 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  diphtheria. 

2.  Having  characteristics  resembling  those  of  diphthe- 
ria ;  as,  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Diph'thong  (dif'thSng  or  dip'- ;  115,  277),  re.  _  [L. 
diphthongus,  Gr.  Si<|)9oYyos ;  Si-  =  Si's  twice  -f-  AWyyos 
voice,  sound,  fr.  tf>9eyyeirdaL  to  utter  a  sound :  cf.  F.  diph- 
ihongue.]  {Orthoepy)  {a)  A  coalition  or  union  of  two 
vowel  sounds  pronounced  in  one  syllable ;  as,  ou  in  out, 
oi  in  noise ;  —  called  a  proper  diphthong.  (6)  A  vowel 
digraph;  a  union  of  two  vowels  in  the  same  syllable, 
only  one  of  them  being  sounded  ;  as,  ai  in  rain,  eo  in 
people  ;  —  called  an  improper  diphthong. 

Diph'thong,  V.  t.  To  form  or  pronounce  as  a  diph- 
thong ;  to  diphthongize.     \_R.]  Clarke. 


Diph-thon'gal  (dTf-thon'gal  or  dtp- ;  115),  a.  Relat- 
ing or  belonging  to  a  diphthong  ;  having  the  nature  of  a 

diphthong.  —  Diph-thon'gal-ly,  adv. 

Diph-thon'gal-ize  (dTf-thSn'gal-Iz  or  dtp-  ;  115),  v.  t. 

To  make  into  a  diphthong  ;  to  pronounce  as  a  diphthong. 

Diph'thon-ga'tion  (dif'thon-ga'shiin  or  dtp'-),  re.  See 

DiPHTHONOIZATION. 

Oiph-thong'ic  (dtf-thongtk  or  dtp- ;  115),  a.    Of  the 

nature  of  a  diphthong  ;  diphthongal.  M.  Sweet, 

Diph'thong-i-za'tlon  (dtf'thong-i-za'shiin  or  dtp'-), 
re.     The  act  of  changing  into  a  diphthong.     IT.  Sweet. 

Diph'thong-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  change  into  a  diph- 
thong, as  by  aiiixing  another  vowel  to  a  simple  vowel. 
"The  diphthongized  long  vovfe\s."  S.  Sweet. 

Diph'y-cer'cai  (dtf't-ser'kal),  a.  [Gr.  Sk^u^s  double 
(Si-  =  Si's  twice  -f-  <i>vetv  to  produce)  -|-  /ce'pKos  tail.] 
(Anat.)  Having  the  tail  fin  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
by  the  notochord,  or  end  of  the  vertebral  column ;  pro- 
tocercal.    See  Peotooekcal. 

Diph'y-gen'ic  (-jgn'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  Sk^u^s  of  double 
form  -f  -genie]  {Zool.)  Having  two  modes  of  embry- 
onic development. 

Diph'yl-lOUS  (dtftl-lus  or  dt-ftl'-),  a.  [Gr.  Si-  =  Si's 
twice  +  ^vWov  leaf :  cf.  F.  diphylle.]  {Bot.)  Having 
two  leaves,  as  a  calyx,  etc. 

Diph'y-O-dont  (dtf't-o-dSnt),  a.  [Gr.  Sw^uijs  double 
(Si-  =:  Sis  twice  -f  ^wiv  to  produce)  +  oSous,  oSoi/tos, 
tooth.]  {Anat.)  Having  two  successive  sets  of  teeth 
(deciduous  and  permanent),  one  succeeding  the  other; 
as,  a  diphyodont  mammal ;  diphyodont  dentition  ;  —  op- 
posed to  monophyodont.  —  re.  An  animal  ha'ving  two 
successive  sets  of  teeth. 

Diph'y-o-zo'oid  (-zo'oid),  re.  [Gr.  Si^v-qs  of  double 
form  -I-  E.  zooid.]  {Zool.)  One  of  the  free-swimming 
sexual  zooids  of  Siphonophora. 

Di-pla'nar  (di-pla'ner),  a.  [Pref.  di-  -\-  plane.] 
{Math.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  two  planes. 

Di-plei'dO-scope  (dt-pli'd6-skop),  re.  [Gr.  SiirAoos 
double  +  etSos  image -f -scope.]  {Astron.)  An  instru- 
ment for  determining  the  time  of  apparent  noon.  It 
consists  of  two  mirrors  and  a  plane  glass  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  prism,  so  that,  by  the  reflections  of  the  sun'a 
rays  from  their  surfaces,  two  images  are  presented  to 
the  eye,  moving  in  opposite  directions,  and  coinciding  at 
the  instant  the  sun's  center  is  on  the  meridian. 

Dip'lo-blas'tiC  (dtp'lo-blSs'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  SittWos  doub- 
let -f  -blast  -j — ic]  {Biol.)  Characterizing  the  ovum 
when  it  has  two  primary  germinal  layers. 

Dip'lo-car'di-ac  (-kar'dt-Sk),  a.  [Gr.  SittAoos  double 
-f-  E.  cardiac]  {Anat.)  Having  the  heart  completely  di- 
■vided  or  double,  one  side  systemic,  the  other  pulmonary. 

II  Dlp'lO-COC'CUS  (dtp'lo-kok'kus),  re.  ;  pi.  Diplococci 
(-kSk'si).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SittAoos  twofold  -f  kokkos  grain, 
seed.]  {Biol.)  A  form  of  micrococcus  in  which  cocci 
are  vmited  in  a  binary  manner.    See  Miceococcds. 

II  Dip'lO-e  (dtp16-e),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SittAot)  fold,  fr. 
SittAoos  twofold,  double.]  {Anat.)  The  soft,  spongy,  or 
cancellated  substance  between  the  plates  of  the  skull. 

Dip'lO-et'ic  (-et'tk),  a.    {Anat.)  Diploic. 

Dip'lo-gen'ic  (-jen'tk),  a.  [Gr.  SurAoos  double  +  the 
root  of  yei^j/ai/  to  produce.]  Partaking  of  the  nature  of 
two  bodies ;  producing  two  substances.  Wright. 

Di-plo'ic  (di-plo'ik),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  diploe. 

Diploid  (dtp'loid),  re.     [Gr.  Sin-Ados  twofold  -1-  -oid.'\ 
{Crystallog.)  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty- 
four  similar  quadrilateral  faces.     It  is  a 
hemihedral  form  of  the  hexoctahedron. 

Di-plo'ma  (di-plo'ma),  re.  /  pi.  Diplo- 
mas (-maz).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  SC-n-Xiafia,  fr.  Si- 
ttAoOi'  to  double,  f r.  SittAoos  twofold.  See 
Double.]  A  letter  or  writing,  usually  im- 
der  seal,  conferring  some  privilege,  honor, 
or  power  ;  a  document  bearing  record  of  a  degree  con- 
ferred by  a  literary  society  or  educational  institution. 

Di-plo'ma-cy  (-sy),  re.  [F.  diplomatic.  This  word, 
like  supremacy,  retains  the  accent  of  its  original.  See 
Diploma.]  1.  The  art  and  practice  of  conducting  nego- 
tiations between  nations  (particularly  in  securing  trea- 
ties), including  the  methods  and  forms  usually  employed. 

2.  Dexterity  or  skill  in  securing  advantages  ;  tact. 

3.  The  body  of  ministers  or  envoys  resident  at  a  court ; 
the  diplomatic  body.     IB.]  Burke. 

Dip'lo-mat  (dtp'io-mSt),  Diplo-mate  (-mat),  n.    [F. 

diplomate.]    A  diplomatist. 

Diplo-mate  (-mat),  v.  t.  To  invest  with  a  title  or 
privilege  by  diploma.     [J?.]  Wood. 

Dip'Io-ma'tial  (-ma'shal),  a.    Diplomatic,     [i?.] 
Dip'lo-mat'ic  (-mSt'tk),  i  a.     [Cf.  F.  diplomatique.] 
Dip'lo-mat'io-al  (-t-kal),  )      1.   Pertaining  to  diplo- 
macy ;  relating  to  the  foreign  ministers  at  a  court,  who 
are  called  the  diploviatic  body. 

2.  Characterized  by  tact  and  shrewdness;  dexterous; 
artful ;  as,  diplomatic  management. 

3.  Pertaining  to  diplomatics  ;  paleographic.         Astle. 
Dip'lo-mat'ic,  re.     A  minister,  official  agent,  or  envoy 

to  a  foreign  court ;  a  diplomatist. 

Dip'lo-mat'ic-al-ly,  adv.  According  to  the  rules  of 
diplomacy  ;  in  the  manner  of  a  diplomatist ;  artfully. 

Dip'lo-mat'ics  (-tks),  re.  The  science  of  diplomas,  or 
the  art  of  deciphering  ancient  writings,  and  determming 
their  age,  authenticity,  etc. ;  paleography. 

I)l-plo'ma-tism(di-plo'ina-ttz'm),  re.  Diplomacy.  IB.] 

Di-plo'ma-tist  (-ttst),  re.  [Cf.  F.  diplomatiste  a  stu- 
dent of  diplomatics.]  A  person  employed  in,  or  skilled 
in,  diplomacy  ;  a  diplomat. 

In  ability,  Avaux  had  no  superior  among  the  numerous  nble 
diplomatists  whom  his  country  then  possessed.  Macauiay. 

II  Di-plo'pi-a  (-pt-a),     1  re.     [NL.   diplopia,  from  Gr. 

Dip'lo-py  (dtp'lo-pi^),  )  SittAoos  double  +  the  root 
of  oi/rts  sight :  cf.  F.  diplopie.]  {Med.)  The  act  or  state 
of  seeing  double. 

81^*  In  crossed  or  hetero7ivmous  diplopia  the  image 
seen  by  the  right  eye  is  upon  the  left  hand,  and  that  seen 
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by  the  left  eye  is  upon  the  right  hand.  In  homonymeus 
diplopia  the  image  seen  by  the  right  eye  is  on  the  right 
side,  that  by  the  left  eye  on  the  left  side.  In  vertical 
diplopia  one  image  stands  above  the  other. 

DiplO-pod  (dij/lo-pod),  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Diplop- 
oda. 

II  DI-plop'0-da  (di-plop'o-da),  n.  pi.  [Gr.  5ijrAoo5  dou- 
ble +  -poda.^  {Zo'ol.)  An  order  of  myriapods  having  two 
pairs  of  legs  on  each  segment ;  the  Cluloguatha. 

Dip'lo-Stem'O-nous  (dxp'16-st§m'o-nQs  or  -ste'mo- 
nus),  a.  [Gr.  iurAdos  double  +  o'ttj^uioi'  the  warp,  a 
thread.]  (Bot.)  Having  twice  as  many  stamens  as  pet- 
als, as  the  geranium.  JR.  Brown. 

Dip'lo-stem'O-ny  (-ny),  n.  {Bot.)  The  condition  of 
being  diplostemonous. 

II  Dip-neu'mo-na  (dip-nu'm6-na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
St.- =z  SC^ -\- Trvevii.av  \wag.~\  {Zo'dl.)  A  group  of  spiders 
having  only  two  lunglike  organs.  [Written  also  Dipneu- 
mones.l 

II  Dip'no-1  (dip'no-I  or  -noi),  n.  pi. 
SToos  with  two  breathing  apertures ; 
8i-  ^  6t'5   twice  +  TTvori  breath.] 
{Zool.)  A  group  of  ganoid  fishes, 
including  the  living  genera  Cerat- 
odus  and  Lepidosiren,  which  pre- 
sent the  closest  approximation  to 
the    Amphibia.      The    air  bladder   Profile  of  skull  of  Dip- 
acts  as  a  lung,   and  the    nostras       noi  (.Zepidosiren). 
open  inside  the  mouth.    See  Ceeat-  /  v) 

ODUS,  and  Uluslration  in  Appendix. 

Dlp'o-dy  (dip'o-dy),  n.  ;  pi.  Dipodies  (-diz).  [Gr. 
fitTToSta,  fr.  StVou?  two-footed ;  5t-  :zi  6ts  twice  -\-  a-ou?, 
jrofio!,  foot.]  (Pros. )  T wo  metrical  feet  taken  together, 
or  included  in  one  measure.  Hadley. 

Trochaic,  iambic,  and  anapestic  verses  • 
dipodies. 


[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Si- 


.  are  measured  by 
W.  IT.  Goodwin. 
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Dl-po1ar  (dl-po^e^),  a.     [Pref.  di-  +  polar. 
POLAE.]     Having  two  poles,  as  a  magnetic  bar. 

Dip'pel's  oil'  (dip'pelz  oil').  {Chem.)  [Prom  the 
name  of  the  inventor.]    See  Bone  oil,  under  Bone. 

Dlp'per  (dip'per),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
dips;  especially,  a  vessel  used  to  dip  water  or  other 
liquid ;  a  ladle. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  {a)  A  small  grebe; 
the  dabchick.  (6)  The  bufEel 
duck,  (c)  The  water  ouzel  (CtTi- 
clus  aqualicus)  of  Europe,  (d) 
The  American  dipper  or  ouzel 
{Cinclus  Meiicanus). 

The  Dipper  (.Astron.),  the  seven 
principal  stars  in  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Great  Bear ;  popular-  Dipper 
ly  so  caUed  from  their  arrange-       (^cinclus  Ilexicanus). 
ment  m  the  form  of  a  dipper ;  —       ^  ' 
called  also  Charle.'s^s  Wain.  See  Ursa  Major,  under  Uesa. 

Dlp'plng,  n.     1.  The  act  or  process  of  immersing. 

2.  The  act  of  inclining  downward. 

3.  The  act  of  lifting  or  moving  a  liquid  with  a  dipper, 
ladle,  or  the  like. 

4.  The  process  of  cleaning  or  brightening  sheet  metal 
or  metalware,  esp.  brass,  by  dipping  it  in  acids,  etc. 

5.  The  practice  of  taking  snuff  by  rubbing  the  teeth 
or  gums  with  a  stick  or  brush  dipped  in  snuff.     [i7.  <S.] 

Dipping  needle,  a  magnetic  needle 
suspended  at  its  center  of  gravity, 
and  moving  freely  in  a  vertical 
plane,  so  as  to  indicate  on  a  grad- 
uated circle  the  magnetic  dip  or  in- 
clination. 

Dl'pils-mat'lc  (di'priz-mSt'Ik), 
a.     [Prefix   di-  +  prismatic^ 
Doubly  prismatic. 

Dl'pro-par'gyl  (di'pro-par'jTl), 
n.  [Prefix  di-  -j-  propargyl.^ 
{Chem.)  A  pungent,  mobile,  vola- 
tQe  liquid,  CeHg,  produced  artifi- 
cially from  certain  aUyl  deriva- 
tives. Though  isomeric  with  benzine,  it  is  very  different 
in  its  chemical  relations.     Called  also  dipropinyl. 

Dl-pro'pyl  (di-pro'pll),  n.  [Pref.  di-  +  propyl."] 
{Chem.)  One  of  the  hexane  paraffins,  found  in  petro- 
leum, consisting  of  two  propyl  radicals.     See  Hexane. 

II  Dl-pro'tO-don  (dt-pro^to-don),  n.  [Gr.  6i-  =  6«  twice 
-|-  TrpwTos  first  +  ofioiis,  oSoi'ros,  tooth.]  {Paleon.)  An 
extinct  Quaternary  marsupial  from  Australia,  about  as 
large  as  the  hippopotamus ;  —  so  named  because  of  its 
two  large  front  teeth.     See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Dlp'sas  (dip'sas),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Sti/ias,  fr.  Si<iia  thirst.] 

1.  A  serpent  whose  bite  was  fabled  to  produce  intense 
thirst.  Milton. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  harmless  colubrine  snakes. 
Dlp-set'ic  (-s§t'ik),  a.    [Gr.  Sii/njTiKos.]     Tending  to 

produce  thirst.  Wright. 

Dlp'S0-ina'ni-a_  (dip'so-ma'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
iii/(a  thirst -f- fiavia  mania.]  {3fed.)  A  morbid  and  un- 
controllable craving  (often  periodic)  for  drink,  esp.  for 
alcohohc  liquors ;  also  improperly  used  to  denote  acute 
and  chronic  alcoholism. 

Dip'so-ma'ni-ac  (-5k),  n.  One  who 
has  an  irrepressible  desire  for  alcoholic 
drinks. 

Dlp'SO-ma-ni'a-cal  (-ma-nl'a-kal), 
a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  dipsomania. 

IIDlp-SO'siS  (dip-so'sis),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  6i'i|/a  thirst.]  {Med.)  Excessive 
thirst  produced  by  disease. 

II  Dip'te-ra  (dlp'te-ra),  TO.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.,  SiVrepos  with  two  wings,  Si- 
=  SCi  twice  4-  TTTtpov  feather,  wing : 
cf.  F.  diptere.']  {Zo'ol.)  An  extensive 
order  of  insects  having  only  two  func 
tional  wings  and  two  balancers,  as  the 
house  fly,  mosquito,  etc.  They  have 
a  suctorial  proboscis,  often  including 
two  pairs  of  sharp  organs  (mandibles 
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Diptera. 
Mouth  parts  of  a 
Horsefly,  much 
enlarged.  I  La- 
brum ;  m  Mandi- 
ble ;  n  Maxilla ; 
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and  maxillae)  vdth  which  they  pierce  the  skin  of  animals. 
They  imdergo  a  complete 
metamorphosis,  their  larvae 
(called  maggots)  being  usually 
without  feet. 
Dlp'ter-al  (dip'ter-al),  a. 
X.  { Zo'ol. )  Having  two 
wings  only ;  belonging  to  the 
order  Diptera. 

2.  {Anc.  Arch.)  Having  a    One  of  the  Diptera  (Horse- 
double   row   of    columns    on       ly,  Tabanus  Uneola).   Nat. 
each  of  the  flanks,  as  well  as      ^'^^■ 
in  front  and  rear  ;  —  said  of  a  temple.  Gwilt. 

Dlp'ter-an  (-an),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  ka  insect  of  the  order 
Diptera. 

II  Dip'te-ro-car'pus  (-te-r6-kar'piis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ii'iTTepos  with  two  wings  -|-  xapirds  fruit.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  trees  found  in  the  East  Indies,  some  species  of  which 
produce  a  fragrant  resin,  other  species,  wood  oil.  The 
fruit  has  two  long  wings. 

pip'ter-OUS  (dip'ter-us),  a.     1.  {Zo'ol.)  Havmg  two 

wings,  as  certain  insects  ;  belonging  to  the  order  Diptera. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  two  wings ;  two-winged. 

Dlp'ter-yg'1-an  (-Tj'I-an),  a.     [Gr.  Si-  =  6iV  twice  + 

nTspvyiov  a  fin,  dim.  of  vrepv^  wing.]     {Zo'ol.)  Having 

two  dorsal  fins  ;  —  said  of  certam  fishes. 

Dip'tote  (dip'tot),  re.  [Gr.  SiVtmtos  ;  Si-  =  SiV  twice 
-f-  TTTioTos  falling,  fr.  irmTeiv  to  fall :  cf.  F.  diptote.] 
{Gram.)  A  noun  which  has  only  two  cases.  Andrew's. 
Dlp'tych  (dtp'tik),  n.  [L.  diptycka,  pi.,  fr.  Gr.  SC- 
TTTuxoi  folded,  doubled ;  Si-  ==  Si's  twice  -)-  m-ucra-nv  to 
fold,  double  up.]  1.  AJiything  consisting  of  two  leaves 
orfolds.  Especially:  (a)  {Boman  Aniiq.)  A  writing  tablet 
consisting  of  two  leaves  of  rigid  material  connected  by 
hinges  and  shutting  together  so  as  to  protect  the  writing 
within.  (6)  A  picture  or  series  of  pictures  painted  on 
two  tablets  connected  by  hinges.     See  Teipttch. 

2.  A  double  catalogue,  containing  in  one  part  the 
names  of  living,  and  in  the  other  those  of  deceased,  eccle- 
siastics and  benefactors  of  the  church ;  a  catalogue  of 
saints. 

Dl-pjrre'  (dT-pir'),  re.  [Gr.  Si-  =  815  twice  -|-  nvp  fire.] 
{Min.)  A  mineral  of  the  scapolite  group;  —  so  called 
from  the  double  effect  of  fire  upon  it,  in  fusing  it,  and 
rendering  it  phosphorescent. 

Dl'py-re'nous  (di'pt-re'nus),  a.  [Pref.  di-  -\-  pyrene."] 
{Bot.)  Containing  two  stones  or  nutlets. 

Dl-pjrr'l-dlne  (dt-pTr'T-dTn  or  -den ;  104),  re.  [Pref. 
di-  -\- pyridine.']  {Chem.)  A  polymeric  form  of  pyridine, 
C]oHi^2'  obtained  as  a  colorless  oil  by  the  action  of  so- 
dium on  pyridine. 

Dl-pyr'l-dyl  (-dfl),  n.  [Pref.  di-  +  pyridine  -|-  -yl.'] 
{Chem.)  A  crystalline  nitrogenous  base,  CjoHgNj,  ob- 
tained by  the  reduction  of  pyridine. 

Dl-ra'dl-a'tion  (dt-ra'dT-"a'shiJn),  re.  [Pref.  di-  -{-  ra- 
diation.']   The  emission  and  difi'usion  of  rays  of  light. 

Dire  (dir),  a.  [Compar.  Dhier  (-er) ;  superl.  Direst.] 
[_L.  dims  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Ill-boding ;  portent- 
ous ;  as,  dire  omens. 

2.  Evil  in  a  great  degree  ;  dreadful ;  dismal ;  horrible ; 
terrible ;  lamentable. 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans.  Ifilton. 

Gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire,         ifilton. 

Dl-rect'  (di-rgkf),  a.    [L.  directus,  p.  p.  of  dirigere  to 

direct :    cf.    F.    direct.      See  Deess,  and   cf.    Diege.] 

1.  Straight ;  not  crooked,  oblique,  or  circuitous ;  lead- 
ing by  the  short  or  shortest  way  to  a  point  or  end ;  as,  a 
direct  line  ;  direct  means. 

What  is  direct  to,  what  elides  by,  the  question.      Locke. 

2.  Straightforward ;  not  of  crooked  ways,  or  swerving 
from  truth  and  openness  ;  sincere ;  outspoken. 

Be  even  and  direct  with  me.  Shak. 

3.  Immediate ;  express ;  plain ;  unambiguous. 

He  nowhere,  that  I  know,  says  it  in  direct  words.     Locke. 
A  direct  and  avowed  interference  with  elections.    Hallam. 

4.  In  the  line  of  descent ;  not  collateral ;  as,  a  de- 
scendant in  the  direct  line. 

5.  {Astron.)  In  the  direction  of  the  general  planetary 
motion,  or  from  west  to  east;  in  the  order  of  the  signs; 
not  retrograde ;  —  said  of  the  motion  of  a  celestial  body. 

Direct  action.  (Mach.)  See  Dieect-acting.  —  Direct  dls- 
conrse  (Oram.),  the  language  of  any  one  quoted  without 
change  in  its  form  ;  as,  he  said  "  I  can  not  come  ;  "  —  cor- 
relative to  indirect  discourse,  in  which  there  is  change 
of  form  ;  as,  he  said  that  he  could  not  come.  They  are 
often  called  respectively  by  their  Latin  names,  oraiio  di- 
recta,  and  oratio  obhqua.  —Direct  evidence  (Law),  evidence 
which  is  positive  or  not  inferential ;  —  opposed  to  circum- 
stantial, or  indirect,  evidence.  This  distinction,  however, 
is  merely  formal,  since  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
is  not  circumstantial,  or  dependent  on  circumstances  for 
its  credibility.  Wharton.  —  Direct  examination  {Law),  the 
first  examination  of  a  witness  in  the  orderly  course,  upon 
the  merits.  Abbott.  — Direct  fire  {Mil.),  fire,  the  direction 
of  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  troops  or  to  the 
parapet  aimed  at.  —  Direct  process  {Metal. ),  one  which 
yields  metal  in  working  condition  by  a  single  process 
from  the  ore.  Knight.  —  Direct  tax,  a  tax  assessed  directly 
on  lands,  etc.,  and  polls,  distinguished  from  taxes  on 
merchandise,  or  customs,  and  from  excise. 

Di-rect'  (di-rekf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dieected  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  DntECTiNG.]  1.  To  arrange  in  a  direct 
or  straight  line,  as  against  a  mark,  or  towards  a  goal ; 
to  point ;  to  aim ;  as,  to  direct  an  arrow  or  a  piece  of 
ordnance. 

2.  To  point  out  or  show  to  (any  one),  as  the  direct  or 
right  course  or  way ;  to  guide,  as  by  pointing  out  the 
way ;  as,  he  directed  me  to  the  left-hand  road. 

The  Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the  love  of  God.  2  Thess.  iii.  5. 
The  next  points  to  which  I  will  direct  your  attention.  Lvbhock. 

3.  To  determine  the  direction  or  course  of  ;  to  cause 
to  go  on  in  a  particular  manner ;  to  order  in  the  way  to 
a  certain  end ;  to  regulate ;  to  govern ;  as,  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  a  nation  or  the  movements  of  an  army. 

I  will  direct  their  work  in  truth.  is.  Ixi.  8. 


4.  To  point  out  to  with  authority ;  to  instruct  as  a 
superior ;  to  order ;  as,  he  directed  them  to  go. 

I  'U  first  direct  my  men  what  they  shall  do.  Shak. 

5.  To  put  a  direction  or  address  upon ;  to  mark  with 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  person  to  whom  anything 
is  sent ;  to  superscribe ;  as,  to  direct  a  letter. 

Syn.  —  To  guide ;  lead ;  conduct ;  dispose ;  manage ; 
regulate ;  order ;  instruct ;  command. 

Di-rect'  (dt-rekf),  v.  i.  To  give  direction ;  to  point 
out  a  course ;  to  act  as  guide. 

Wisdom  is  profitable  to  direct.  Eccl.  x.  10. 

Dl-rect',  re.  {Mus.)  A  character,  thus  [/VV].  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  staff  on  the  line  or  space  of  the  first  note 
of  the  next  staff,  to  apprise  the  performer  of  its  situ- 
ation. Moore  (Encyc.  of  Music). 

Di-rect'-act'ing  (-Skt'Ing),  a.  {Mach.)  Acting  di- 
rectly, as  one  part  upon  another,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  other  working  parts. 

Direct-acting  steam  engine,  one  in  which  motion  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  crank  without  the  intervention  of  a  beam 
or  lever ;  —  also  called  direct-action  steam  engine.  — 
Direct-acting  steam  pump,  one  in  which  the  steam  piston 
rod  is  directly  connected  with  the  pump  rod ;  —  also 
called  direct-action  steam  pump. 

Di-rect'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  directs  ;  a  director. 

Director  plane  (Geom.),  the  plane  to  which  all  right- 
lined  elements  in  a  warped  surface  are  parallel. 

Di-rec'tlon  (dT-rSk'shun),  n.  [L.  directio :  cf.  P. 
direction.]  1.  The  act  of  directing,  or  of  aiming,  regu- 
lating, guiding,  or  ordering  ;  guidance  ;  management ; 
superintendence  ;  administration ;  as,  the  direction  of 
public  affairs  or  of  a  bank. 

I  do  commit  his  youth 
To  your  direction.  Slidk. 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee  ; 
All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see.      Popt. 

2.  That  which  is  imposed  by  directing  ;  a  guiding  or 
authoritative  instruction ;  prescription ;  order ;  com- 
mand ;  as,  he  gave  directions  to  the  servants. 

The  princes  digged  the  well ...  by  the  direction  of  the  law- 
giver, iywmft.  xxi.  18. 

3.  The  name  and  residence  of  a  person  to  whom  any- 
thing is  sent,  written  upon  the  thing  sent ;  superscrip. 
tion  ;  address ;  as,  the  direction  of  a  letter. 

4.  The  line  or  course  upon  which  anything  is  moving 
or  aimed  to  move,  or  in  which  anything  is  lying  or  point- 
ing ;  aim ;  line  or  point  of  tendency ;  direct  line  or 
course ;  as,  the  ship  sailed  in  a  southeasterly  direction. 

5.  The  body  of  managers  of  a  corporation  or  enter€ 
prise  ;  board  of  directors. 

6.  {Gun.)  The  pointing  of  a  piece  with  reference  to  an 
imaginary  vertical  axis ;  —  distinguished  from  elevation. 
The  direction  is  given  when  the  plane  of  sight  passei 
through  the  object.  Wilhelm, 

Syn.  — Administration;  guidance;  management;  su- 
perintendence ;  oversight ;  government ;  order ;  com- 
mand; guide;  clew.  —  Dieection,  Conteol,  Command, 
Oedee.  These  words,  as  here  compared,  have  reference 
to  the  exercise  of  power  over  the  actions  of  others.  Core- 
trol  is  negative,  denoting  power  to  restrain ;  command 
is  positive,  implying  a  right  to  enforce  obedience  ;  direc- 
tions are  commands  containing  instructions  how  to  act. 
Order  conveys  more  prominently  the  idea  of  authority 
than  the  word  direction.  A  shipmaster  has  tlie  conu 
mand  of  his  vessel ;  he  gives  orders  or  directions  to  the 
seamen  as  to  the  mode  of  sailing  it ;  and  exercises  a  due 
control  over  the  conduct  of  the  passengers. 

Di-rect'ive  (di-rektTv),  a.  [LL.  directivus :  cf.  P. 
directif.]  1.  Having  power  to  direct;  tending  to  direct, 
guide,  or  govern ;  showing  the  way.  Hooker, 

The  precepts  directive  of  our  practice  in  relation  to  God.  Barrow, 

2.  Able  to  be  directed ;  manageable.     [06i.] 
Swords  and  bows 
Directive  by  the  Umbs.  Shak. 

DI-rect1y,  adv.  l.  In  a  direct  manner  ;  in  a  straight 
line  or  course.     "To  run  directly  on."  Shak, 

Indirectly  and  directly  too 
Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant.  Shot, 

2.  In  a  straightforward  way ;  without  anything  inter- 
vening ;  not  by  secondary,  but  by  direct,  means. 

3.  Without  circumlocution  or  ambiguity ;  absolutely  j 
in  express  terms. 

No  man  hath  hitherto  been  so  impious  as  plainly  and  directly 
to  condemn  prayer.  Hooker. 

4.  Exactly;  just. 
Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way.  Shak. 

6.  Straightforwardly;  honestly. 

I  have  dealt  most  directly  in  thy  affair.  Shak. 

6.  Manifestly;  openly.     [Obs.] 
Desdemona  is  directly  in  love  with  him.  Shak. 

7.  Straightway ;  next  in  order  ;  without  delay ;  imme- 
diately. '"  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? '  'Directly.'"  Shale. 

8.  Immediately  after ;  as  soon  as. 
Directly  he  stopped,  the  coffin  was  removed.     Dickau. 

E^^  This  use  of  the  word  is  common  in  England,  es- 
pecially in  colloquial  speech,  but  it  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  weU-sanctioned  or  desirable  use. 

Directly  proportional  {Maih.^  proportional  in  the  order 
of  the  terms  ;  increasing  or  decreasmg  together,  and  vrith 
a  constant  ratio ;  —  opposed  to  inversely  proportional. 

Syn.  — Immediately ;  forthwith;  straightway;  in- 
stantly; instantaneously;  soon;  promptly;  openly;  ex- 
pressly. —  Dieectly,  Immediately,  Ikstabtly,  Instan- 
taneously. Directly  denotes,  without  any  delay  or  di- 
version of  attention;  immedi'aieZj/  implies,  without  any 
interposition  of  other  occupation  ;trestarerty  implies,  with- 
out any  intervention  of  time.  Hence,  "  I  will  do  it  dt- 
rectlv,"  means,  "I  will  go  straightway  about  it."  "I 
will  do  it  immediatelv ,"  means,  "  I  will  do  it  as  the  very 
reea;<  thing."  "I  will  ao  itinstantly ,'"  aUowsnot  a  particle 
of  delay.  Instantaneously,  like  instantly,  marks  an  in- 
terval too  smaU  to  be  appreciable,  but  commonly  relates 
to  physical  causes ;  as,  the  powder  touched  by  fire  instant 
taneously  exploded. 
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Dl-rect'ness  (dl-rSkt'nSs),  m.  The  quality  of  being  di- 
rect ;  straightness ;  straightforwardness  ;  immediateness. 

Dl-rect'or  (dl-rgkfer),  n.  [Cf.  F.  direcieur.']  1.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  directs ;  one  who  regulates,  guides, 
or  orders ;  a  manager  or  superintendent. 

In  all  affairs  thou  sole  director.  Swift. 

2.  One  of  a  body  of  persons  appointed  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  a  company  or  corporation  ;  as,  the  directors  of 
a  bank,  insurance  company,  or  railroad  company. 

What  made  directors  cheat  in  South-Sea  year  ?     Pope. 

3.  {Mech.)  A  part  of  a  machine  or  instrument  which 
directs  its  motion  or  action. 

4.  (Surg.)  A  slender  groOTed  instrument  upon  which 
a  knife  is  made  to  slide  when  it  is  wished  to  limit  the 
extent  of  motion  of  the  latter,  or  prevent  its  injuring  the 
parts  beneath. 

Dl-rect'0-rate  (-o-rat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  directorat.']  The 
office  of  director  ;  also,  a  body  of  directors  taken  jointly. 

Di-rec-to'ri-al  (di-rgk-to'ri-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  directo- 
rial.'] 1.  Having  the  quality  of  a  director,  or  authorita- 
tive guide ;  directive. 

2  Pertaining  to  a  director  or  directory  ;  specifically, 
relating  to  the  Directory  of  France  under  the  first  re- 
public.    See  DiKECTOEY,  3. 

Whoever  goes  to  the  directorial  presence  under  this  passport. 

Burke. 

Dl-rect'or-ship  (dT-rekfer-shTp),  n.  The  condition  or 
ofSce  of  a  director ;  directorate. 

Di-rect'0-ry  (dt-rSkt'o-ry),  a.  [L.  directorius.'}  Con- 
tainiug  directions ;  enjoining  ;  instructing ;  directorial. 

Dl-rect'O-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  Dikectoeies  (-rlz).  1.  A  collec- 
tion or  body  of  directions,  rules,  or  ordinances ;  esp. ,  a 
book  of  directions  for  the  conduct  of  worship ;  as,  the  Di- 
rectory used  by  the  nonconformists  instead  of  the  Prayer 
Book. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  place,  or  of  classes  of  them ;  an  ad- 
dress book;  as,  a  business  directory. 

3.  [Cf .  F.  directoire.']  A  body  of  directors ;  board  of 
management ;  especially,  a  committee  which  held  execu- 
tive power  in  France  under  the  first  republic. 

4.  Direction ;  guide.  [iJ.]  Whitlock. 
Dl-rect'ress,  re.  A  woman  who  directs.  Bp.  Hurd. 
Dl-rect'rls  (-rtks),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Directkixes  (-ez),  L.  Di- 

BECTRICE3  (-rt-sez).    1.  A  directress.    [iJ.]    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  {Geom.)  (a)  A  line  along  which  a  point  in  another 
line  moves,  or  which  in  any  way  governs  the  motion  of 
the  point  and  determines  the  position  of  the  curve  gen- 
erated by  it ;  the  line  along  which  the  generatrix  moves 
in  generating  a  surface.  (6)  A  straight  line  so  situated 
with  respect  to  a  conic  section  that  the  distance  of  any 
point  of  the  curve  from  it  has  a  constant  ratio  to  the 
distance  of  the  same  point  from  the  focus. 

Dire'ful  (dir'ful),  a.  \_Dire  +  -ful.']  Dire ;  dread- 
ful ;  terrible ;  calamitous ;  woeful ;  as,  a  direful  fiend  ; 
a  direful  day.  — Dire'ful-ly,  arfv.  —  Dire'ful-ness,  n. 

Dlre'Iy,  adv.    in  a  dire  manner.  Drayton. 

Dl-rempt'  (di-remf ;  215),  a.  [L.  diremptus,  p.  p.  of 
dirimere  to  take  apart,  separate  ;  di-  =  dis-  +  emere  to 
buy,  orig.,  to  take.]     Divided;  separated.    lObs.]  Stow. 

Dl-rempt',  v.  t.  To  separate  by  force  ;  to  tear  apart. 
^Obs.}  Holinshed. 

Dl-remp'tlon  (dt-remp'shun),  n.  [L.  dirempiio.']  A 
tearing  apart ;  violent  separation.     [OZw.]        Bp.  Hall. 

DIre'ness  (dIr'nSs),  re.  \I>ire-{-^ness.'\  Terribleness ; 
horror ;  woefulness.  Shah. 

Di-rep'tlon  (dT-rep'shun),  n.  [L.  direptio,  fr.  di- 
ripere  to  tear  asunder,  plunder  ;  di-  =  dis-  -\-  rapere  to 
seize  and  carry  off.]  The  act  of  plundering,  despoiling, 
or  snatching  away.     [jK.]  Speed. 

Dl-rep-tl'tlOUS  (di-rep-tish'us),  a.  Characterized  by 
direption.     [7?.]  Encyc.  Diet. 

Di-rep-tl'tious-ly,  adv.  With  plundering  violence ;  by 
violent  injustice.     [J?.]  Slrype. 

Dirge  (derj),  re.  [Contraction  of  Lat.  dirige,  direct 
thou  (imperative  of  dirigere),  the  first  word  of  a  funeral 
hymn  (Lat.  transl.  of  Psalm  v.  8)  beginning,  "  Dirige, 
Domine,  in  conspectu  tuo  vitani  meam."  See  Direct, 
a.,  and  cf.  Dirige.]  A  piece  of  music  of  a  mournful 
character,  to  accompany  funeral  rites ;  a  funeral  hymn. 
The  raven  croaked,  and  hollow  shrieks  of  owls 
Sung  dirges  at  her  funeral.  Ford. 

Dlrge'ful  (-ful),  a.     Funereal ;  moaning. 

Soothed  sadly  by  the  dirgeful  wind.       Coleridge. 

Dlr'l-ge  (dirl-je),  n.     [L.     See  Dirge.]    A  service 

for  the  dead,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  being  the 

first  antiphon  of  Matins  for  the  dead,  of  which  Dirige  is 

the  first  word ;  a  dirge. 

Evensongs  and  placebo  and  dirige,  Wyclif. 

Resort,  I  pray  you,  unto  my  sepulture 
To  sing  my  dirige  with  great  devotion. 

Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalene. 
Dlr'1-gent  (-jent),  a.     [L.  dirigens,  p.  pr.  of  dirigere. 
See  Direct,  a.]    Directing.  Baxter. 

Dlr'1-gent,  re.      (Geom.)  The  line  of  motion  along 
which  a  describent  line  or  surface  is  carried  in  the  gen- 
esis of  any  plane  or  solid  figure  ;  a  directrix.        Hutton. 
Dlr'l-glble  (-jt-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  directed; 
steerable  ;  as,  a  dirigible  balloon. 

Dir'1-ment  (dlr'I-ment),  a.  [L.  dirimens,  p.  pr.  of 
dirimere.    See  Dkempt.]     {Law)  Absolute. 

Diriment  impediment  (iJ.  0.  Ch.),  an  impediment  that 
nullifies  marriage. 

Dirk  (derk),  n.  [Ir.  duirc."]  A  kind  of  dagger  or  pon- 
iard ;  —formerly  much  used  by  the  Scottish  Highlander. 

Dirk  knife,  a  clasp  knife  having  a  large,  dirklike  blade. 

Dirk,  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Dirked  (derkt) ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Dirking.]    To  stab  with  a  dirk.         Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dirk,  a.     [See  Dark,  a.]    Dark.     [Obs.}       Chaucer. 

Dirk,  V.  t.    To  darken.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Dlrk'ness,  n.    Darkness.     [Obs.']  Ctiaucer. 


Dlrl  (derl),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Cf.  Drill,  Thrill.]  To 
thrill ;  to  vibrate ;  to  penetrate.  \_Prov.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 

Dirt  (dert),  n.  [OE.  drit;  akin  to  Icel.  drit  excre- 
ment, drita  to  dung,  OD.  drijten  to  dung,  AS.  gedrltan.'] 

1.  Any  foul  or  filthy  substance,  as  excrement,  mud, 
dust,  etc. ;  whatever,  adhering  to  anything,  renders  it 
foul  or  unclean ;  earth ;  as,  a  wagonload  of  dirt. 

Whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.      Is.  Ivii.  20. 

2.  Meanness ;  sordidness. 

Honors  ,  .  .  thrown  away  upon  dirt  and  infamy.  Melmotti. 

3.  In  placer  mining,  earth,  gravel,  etc.,  before  washing. 

Dirt  bed  ( Geol.),  a  layer  of  clayey  earth  forming  a  stra- 
tum in  a  geological  formation.  Dirt  beds  are  common 
among  the  coal  measures.  —  Dirt  eating,  (a)  The  use  of 
certain  kinds  of  clay  for  food,  existing  among  some  tribes 
of  Indians;  geophagism.  Humboldt.  (J)  {Med.)  Same 
as  Chthonophagia.  —  Dirt  pie,  clay  or  mud  molded  by 
children  in  imitation  of  pastry.  0<(fa(/ (16S4). —To  eat 
dirt,  to  submit  in  a  meanly  humble  manner  to  insults ;  to 
eat  humble  pie. 

Dirt,  V.  t.     To  make  foul  or  filthy ;  to  dirty.        Swift. 

Dirt'i-ly  (-T-ly),  adv.  In  a  dirty  manner ;  foully ; 
nastily  ;  filthily  ;  meanly  ;  sordidly. 

Dirt'i-ness,  re.  The  state  of  being  dirty ;  filthiness ; 
foulness  ;  nastiness  ;  baseness  ;  sordidness. 

Dlrt'y  (der'ty),  a.  \_Compar.  Dirtier  (-ti-er) ;  superl. 
Dirtiest.]  1.  Defiled  with  dirt;  foul;  nasty;  filthy; 
not  clean  or  pure  ;  serving  to  defile  ;  as,  dirty  hands ; 
dirty  water ;  a  dirty  white.  Spenser. 

2.  Sullied  ;   clouded  ;  —  applied  to  color.  Locke. 

3.  Sordid ;  base ;  groveling ;  as,  a  dirty  fellow. 

The  creature  *s  at  his  dirty  work  again.  Tope. 

4.  Sleety  ;  gusty ;  stormy ;  as,  dirty  weather. 
Storms  of  wind,  clouds  of  dust,  an  angry,  dirty  sea.  M.  Arnold. 

Syn.  —  Nasty ;  filthy ;  foul.    See  Nasty. 

Dlrt'y,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dirtied  (der'tid) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Dirtting.]  1.  To  foul ;  to  make  filthy ;  to 
soil ;  as,  to  dirty  the  clothes  or  hands. 

2.  To  tarnish ;  to  sully ;  to  scandalize  ;  —  said  of  repu- 
tation, character,  etc. 

Di-rup'tion  (dl-rup'shun),  n.  [L.  diniptio,  fr,  dirum- 
pere.    See  Disrupt,  a.]    Disruption. 

Dis-  (dis-  or  diz- ;  258).  1.  A  prefix  from  the  Latin, 
whence  F.  des,  or  sometimes  de-,  dis-.  The  Latin  dis-  ap- 
pears as  di-  before  b,  d,  g,  I,  m,  n,  r,  v,  becomes  dif-  be- 
fore /,  and  either  dis-  or  di-  before  j.  It  is  from  the 
same  root  as  bis  twice,  and  duo,  E.  two.  See  Two,  and 
cf.  Bi-,  Di-,  Dia-.  Dis-  denotes  separation,  a  parting 
from,  as  in  (ZMtribute,  disconnect ;  hence  it  often  has  the 
force  of  a  privative  and  negative,  as  in  dis&rm,  dis- 
oblige,  diragree.    Also  intensive,  as  in  dissever. 

d^p^  Walker's  rule  of  pronouncing  this  prefix  is,  that 
the  s  ought  always  to  be  pronounced  like  z,  when  the  next 
syllable  is  accented  and  begins  with  "a  flat  mute  [b,  d,  v, 
g,z],a,  liquid  \l,  m,  re,  r],  or  a  vowel ;  as,  disable,  disease, 
disorder,  disuse,  disband,  disdain,  disgrace,  disvalue,  dis- 
join, dislike,  dislodge,  dismay,  dismember,  dt^miss,  dis- 
mount, disnatured,  disrank,  disrelish,  disrobe."  Dr.  Web- 
ster's example  in  disapproving  of  Walker's  rule  and  pro- 
nouncing S's-  as  diz  in  only  one  {disease)  of  the  above 
words,  is  followed  by  recent  orthoepists.  See  Disable, 
Disgrace,  and  the  other  words,  beginning  with  dis-,  in 
this  Dictionary. 

2.  A  prefix  from  Gr.  Sit  twice.    See  Dr-. 

II  Dis  (dis),  n.     [L.]    The  god  Pluto.  Shak. 

Dis'a-bll'i-ty  (-a-bll'i-ti^),  n. ;  pi.  Disaeilities  (-tiz). 

1.  State  of  being  disabled ;  deprivation  or  want  of  abil- 
ity ;  absence  of  competent  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral 
power,  means,  fitness,  and  the  like. 

Grossest  faults,  or  disabilities  to  perform  what  was  cove- 
nanted. Millon. 
Chatham  refused  to  see  him,  pleading  his  disability.  Bancroft. 

2.  Want  of  legal  qualification  to  do  a  thing  ;  legal  in- 
capacity or  incompetency. 

The  disabilities  of  idiocy,  infancy,  and  coverture.  Abbott. 
Syn.  —  Weakness ;  inabihty  ;  incompetence  ;  impo- 
tence ;  incapacity  ;  incompetency  ;  disqualification.  — 
DisABiLiTT,  Inability.  Inability  is  an  inherent  want  of 
power  to  perform  the  thing  in  question ;  disability  arises 
from  some  deprivation  or  loss  of  the  needed  competency. 
One  who  becomes  deranged  is  under  a  disability  of  hold- 
ing his  estate  ;  and  one  who  is  made  a  judge,  of  deciding 
in  his  own  case.  A  man  may  decline  an  office  on  account 
of  his  inability  to  discharge  its  duties  ;  he  may  refuse  to 
accept  a  trust  or  employment  on  account  of  some  disabil- 
ity which  prevents  him  from  entering  into  such  engage- 
ments. 

Dis-a'ble  (dTs-a'b'l),  a.  Lacking  ability;  unable. 
[06«.]     "Our  dwafcZe  and  unactive  force."  Daniel. 

Dis-a'ble  (dis-a'b'l;  277),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.p.  Disa- 
bled (-b'ld) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disabling  (-bling).]  1.  To 
render  unable  or  incapable  ;  to  destroy  the  force,  vigor, 
or  power  of  action  of  ;  to  deprive  of  competent  physical 
or  intellectual  power ;  to  incapacitate  ;  to  disqualify ;  to 
make  incompetent  or  unfit  for  service  ;  to  impair. 

A  Christian's  life  is  a  perpetual  exercise,  a  wrestling  and  war- 
fare, for  which  sensual  pleasure  disables  liim.  Jer.  Taylor. 
And  had  performed  it,  if  my  known  offense 
Had  not  disabled  me.  Milton. 
I  have  disabled  mine  estate.  Shak. 

2.  (Law)  To  deprive  of  legal  right  or  qualification ; 
to  render  legally  incapable. 

An  attainder  of  the  ancestor  corrupts  the  blood,  and  disables 
his  children  to  inherit.  Blackstone. 

3.  To  deprive  of  that  which  gives  value  or  estimation ; 
to  declare  lacking  in  competency ;  to  disparage  ;  to  un- 
dervalue.    [Ofo.]    "  He  (Ksafifcrf  my  judgment."    Shak. 

Syn.  — To  weaken  ;  unfit;  disqualify;  incapacitate. 

Dls-a'ble-ment  (-b'l-ment),  n.  Deprivation  of  ability ; 
incapacity.  Bacon. 

Dls'a-buse'  (dls'4-buz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disa- 
bused (-buzd') ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disabusing.]  [Pref.  dis- 
-)-  abuse  ;  cf.  F.  desahuser.'\   To  set  free  from  mistakes ; 


to  undeceive  ;  to  disengage  from  fallacy  or  deception ;  to 
set  right. 

To  undeceive  and  disabuse  the  people.  South. 

If  men  are  now  sufficiently  enlightened  to  disabuse  them- 
selves of  artifice,  hypocrisy,  and  superstition,  they  will  con- 
sider this  event  as  an  era  in  their  history.  J.  Arlams. 

Dis'ac-COm'mo-date  (dis'3k-kom'mo-dat),  v.  t.  [Pref. 
dis-  4"  accommodate.']  To  put  to  inconvenience ;  to  in- 
commode.    [iJ.]        "  Bp.  Warburton. 

Dis'ac-com'mo-da'tion  (-da'shiin),  n.  A  state  of 
being  unaccommodated  or  unsuited.    fj2.]   Sir  31.  Hale. 

Dis'ac-cord'  (dis'ak-kSrd'),  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  desaccorder 
to  cause  discord.]    To  refuse  to  assent.  [Obs.'\    Spenser. 

Dis'ac-cord',  re.     Disagreement.    Pop.  Sci.  Monthly, 

Dis'ac-cord'ant  (-ant),  a.    Not  accordant.     Fabyan. 

Dis'ac-cus'tom  (dTs'Sk-ktis'tiim),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  desac- 
coutumer.]  To  destroy  the  force  of  habit  in  ;  to  wean 
from  a  custom.  Johnson. 

Dis'a-cid'i-fy  (dTs'a-sTd'T-fi),  v.  t.  To  free  from  acid. 

Dis'ac-knowl'edge  (dts'Sk-nol'Sj),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  DisACKNowLEDGED  (-Sjd) ;  p  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disacknowl- 
edging.]  To  refuse  to  acknowledge ;  to  deny ;  to  dis- 
own.    lObs.']  South. 

Dis'ac-quaint'  (dis'ak-kwant'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dw--)- 
acquaint :  cf.  OF.  desacointier.]  To  render  unacquaint- 
ed ;  to  make  unfamiliar.     [Obs.] 

WMle  my  sick  heart 

With  dismal  smart 

Is  disacquainted  never.  Herrick. 

Dis'ac-qualnt'ance  (-ans),  n.  Neglect  or  disuse  of 
familiarity,  or  familiar  acquaintance.     [Obs.]         South. 

Dis-ac'ryl  (dis-ak'iTl),  n.  [Pref.  dis-  (Gr.  Ji's  twice) 
4"  acrolein  4-  -yl-]  (Chem.)  A  white  amorphous  sub- 
stance obtained  as  a  polymeric  modification  of  acrolein. 

Dis'a-dorn'  (dis'a-d6rn'),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  orna- 
ments. Congreve. 

Dis'ad-vance'  (-Sd-v4ns' ;  61),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis- 
-f-  advance :  cf .  OF.  desavancier.]  To  draw  back,  or 
cause  to  draw  back.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Dis'ad-van'tage  (-van'taj ;  48,  61),  re.  [Cf.  F.  desa^ 
vantage.]  1.  Deprivation  of  advantage ;  unfavorable  or 
prejudicial  quality,  condition,  circumstance,  or  the  like ; 
that  which  hinders  success,  or  causes  loss  or  injury. 

I  was  brought  here  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  unknown 
by  sight  to  any  of  you.  Burke. 

Abandoned  by  their  great  patron,  the  faction  henceforward 
acted  at  disadvantage.  Fal/rey. 

2.  Loss  ;  detriment ;  hindrance  ;  prejudice  to  interest, 
fame,  credit,  profit,  or  other  good. 

They  would  throw  a  construction  on  his  conduct,  to  his  dis- 
advantage before  the  public.  Bancroft. 

Syn. — Detriment ;  injury ;  hurt ;  loss ;  damage. 

Dis'ad-van'tage,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  desavantager.]  To 
injure  the  interest  of ;  to  be  detrimental  to. 

Dis'ad-van'tage-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Injurious;  disad- 
vantageous.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Dis-ad'van-ta'geous  (dTs-Sd'van-ta'jiis),  a.  [Cf .  F. 
desavantageux.]  Attended  with  disadvantage ;  unfavor- 
able to  success  or  prosperity  ;  inconvenient ;  prejudicial ; 

—  opposed  to  advantageous  ;  as,  the  situation  of  an  army 
is  disadvantageous  for  attack  or  defense. 

Even  in  the  disadvantageous  position  in  which  he  had  been 
placed,  he  gave  clear  indications  of  future  excellence.  Prescott. 

—  Dis-ad'van-ta'geous-ly,    adv.  —  Dis-ad'van-ta'- 
geous-ness,  re. 

Dis'ad-ven'ture  (dts'ad-ven'tfir ;  135),  n.  [Pref.  dis- 
■\-  adventure :  cf.  OF.  desaventure.]  Misfortune  ;  mis- 
hap.    [Obs.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Dis'ad-ven'tnr-ons  (-fis),  a.  Unprosperous  ;  unfor- 
tunate.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Dis'ad-vise'  (-viz'),  v,  t.  To  advise  against ;  to  dis- 
suade from.     [B.]  Boyle. 

Dis'af-fect'  (-af-fekf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Disappect- 
BD ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disaepecting.]  1.  To  alienate  or 
diminish  the  affection  of;  to  make  unfriendly  or  less 
friendly  ;  to  fill  with  discontent  and  unf riendUness. 

They  had  attempted  to  disaffect  and  discontent  his  majesty's 
late  army.  Clarendon, 

2.  To  disturb  the  functions  of ;  to  disorder. 

It  disaffects  the  bowels.  JIammond, 

3.  To  lack  affection  for ;  to  be  alienated  from,  or  in- 
disposed toward ;  to  dislike.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall, 

Dis'af-fect'ed,  a.  Alienated  in  feeling ;  not  wholly 
loyal.  J.  H.  Newman.  —  Dls'al-fect'ed-ly,  adv.  —  Dis'- 
af-fect'ed-ness,  re. 

Dis'al-fec'tion  (dis'Sf-fgk'shun),  n.  1.  State  of  being 
disaffected  ;  alienation  or  want  of  affection  or  good  will, 
esp.  toward  those  in  authority ;  unfriendliness ;  dislike. 

In  the  making  laws,  princes  must  have  regard  to  . . .  the  affec- 
tions and  disa^ections  of  the  people,  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Disorder ;  bad  constitution.     [B."]  'Wiseman. 

Syn.  —  Dislike  ;  disgust ;  discontent ;  unfriendliness ; 
ill  will ;  alienation ;  disloyalty  ;  hostUity. 

Dis'af-fec'tlon-ate  (-at),  a.  Not  disposed  to  affection ; 
unfriendly ;  disalfected.     [R.]  Blount. 

Dls'af-tirm'  (dTs'af-ferm'),  v.  t.  1.  To  assert  the 
contrary  of;  to  contradict;  to  deny;  —  said  of  that 
which  has  been  asserted. 

2.  (Law)  To  refuse  to  confirm  ;  to  annul,  as  a  judicial 
decision,  by  a  contrary  judgment  of  a  superior  tribunal. 

Dis'at-flrm'ance  (dTs'iSf-ferm'ans),  re.  1.  The  act  of 
disaffirming  ;  denial ;  negation. 

2.  {Law)  Overthrow  or  annulment  by  the  decision  of 
a  superior  tribunal;  as,  disaffirmance  of  judgment. 

Dis-al'£ir  ma'tlon  (dTs-aVfer-ma'shuu),  re.     Th< 
of  disaffiruiiiig ;  ueiration  ;  refutation. 

Dis'af-tor'est  (dis'St-for'gst),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disafforested  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  DisAppoRESTiNa.]  [Pref. 
dis- -\- afforest :  cf.  OF.  desa  forester.]  {Eng.  Law)  To 
reduce  from  the  privileges  of  a  forest  to  tha  state  of 
common  ground  ;  to  exempt  from  forest  laws. 

By  charter  9  Henry  m.  many  forests  were  disc^forellted. 

Blackstone. 
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DlS-ag'g^e-gate  (dis-Sg'gre-gat),  V.  t.  To  destroy  the 
aggregation  of  ;  to  separate  into  component  parts,  as  an 
aggregate  mass. 

DiS-ag'gre-ga'tlon  (-ga'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  desagrega- 
iion.^  The  separation  of  an  aggregate  body  into  its  com- 
ponent parts. 

Dis'a-gree'  (dts'a-gre'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disa- 
greed (-gred') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disageeeing.]  [Pref .  dis- 
4-  agree :  cf.  F.  desagreer  to  displease.]  1.  To  fail  to 
accord ;  not  to  agree ;  to  lack  harmony  ;  to  differ ;  to  be 
unlike ;  to  be  at  variance. 

They  reject  the  plainest  sense  of  Scripture,  because  it  seems 
to  disagree  with  what  they  call  reason.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  differ  in  opinion ;  to  hold  discordant  views ;  to 
be  at  controversy  ;  to  quarrel. 

Who  shall  decide,  when  doctors  disagree  f        Pope. 

3.  To  be  unsuited  ;  to  have  unfitness  ;  as,  medicine 
sometimes  disagrees  with  the  patient ;  food  often  disa- 
grees with  the  stomach  or  the  taste. 

t^^  Usually  followed  by  ioith,  sometimes  by  to,  rarely 
hy  from  ;  as,  I  disagree  to  your  proposal. 

Syn.  —  To  differ  ;  vary ;  dissent. 

Dls'a-gree'a-ble  (dls'a-gre'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  desagre- 
able.l  1.  Not  agreeable,  conformable,  or  congruous; 
contrary  ;  unsuitable. 

Preach  you  truly  the  doctrine  which  you  have  receivedjand 
teach  nothing  that  is  disagreeable  thereunto.  Udall. 

2.  Exciting  repugnance ;  offensive  to  the  feelings  or 
senses  ;  displeasing ;  unpleasant. 

That  which  is  disagreeable  to  one  is  many  times  agreeable  to 
another,  or  disagreeable  in  a  less  degree.  iVollaston. 

Dis'a-gree'a-llle-ness,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of 
being  disagreeable  ;  unpleasantness. 
Dte'a-gree'a-bly,  adv.     In  a  disagreeable  manner ; 

unsuitably ;  offensively. 
Dls'a-gree'ance  (-ans),  n.     Disagreement.     [OJj.] 
Dis'a-gree'ment  (-ment),  n.     [Cf.  F.  desagrement 

disagreeable    circumstance,    disagreeableness.]     1.  The 

state  of  disagreeing ;  a  being  at  variance  ;  dissimilitude  ; 

diversity. 

2.  Unsuitablenesg ;  unadaptedness.     [i?.] 

3.  Difference  of  opinion  or  sentiment. 

4.  A  falling  out,  or  controversy ;  difference. 

Syn.  —  Difference  ;  diversity  :  dissimilitude :  unlike- 
ness ;  discrepancy" ;  variance  ;  dissent ;  misunderstand- 
ing ;  dissension ;  division ;  dispute  ;  jar ;  wrangle  ;  discord. 

Dls'a-gre'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  disagrees.   Hammond. 

Dls'al-llege'  (dis'al-lej'),  v.  t.  To  alienate  from  alle- 
giance.    lObs.  &  i2.]  3Iilton. 

Dls'al-lOW'  (-I0U'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &^.^.  Disallowed 
(-loud') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disallowing.]  [Pref.  dis-  -\- 
allow :  cf.  OF.  desalouer,  desloer,  to  blame,  dissuade.] 
To  refuse  to  allow  ;  to  deny  the  force  or  validity  of  ;  to 
disown  and  reject ;  as,  the  judge  disallowed  the  ex- 
ecutor's charge. 

To  whom  coming,  as  unto  a  living  stone^  disallowed  indeed 
of  men,  but  chosen  of  God.  1  Pet.  ii.  4. 

That  the  edicts  of  Ca;sar  we  may  at  all  times  disalloiv^'but  the 
statutes  of  God  for  no  reason  we  may  reject.  Milton. 

^p^  This  verb  was  sometimes  followed  by  of;  as, 
"What  follows,  if  we  disallow  o/this?"  Shak.  See 
Allow. 

Syn.  — To  disapprove;  prohibit;  censure;  reject. 

DiS'al-lOW'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Not  allowable  ;  not  to 
be  suffered.    Raleigh.  — Dis'al-low'a-ble-ness,  n. 

Dls'al-lOW'ance  (-ans),  n.  The  act  of  disallowing ; 
refusal  to  admit  or  permit ;  rejection. 

Syn.  —  Disapprobation ;  prohibition ;  condemnation ; 
censure ;  rejection. 

Dis'al-ly  (-11'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  +  ally :  cf .  F.  desal- 
Uer.']  To  part,  as  an  alliance  ;  to  sunder.  [iJ.]  "Bis- 
allied  their  nuptials."  Milton. 

Dis-an'Chor  (dis-5n'ker),  V.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  dis-  +  an- 
chor :  cf.  F.  desancrer.l  To  raise  the  anchor  of,  as  a 
ship  ;  to  weigh  anchor.     [Obs.'i  Heywood. 

DlS'an-gel'iC-al  (dis'5n-jel'T-kal),  a.  Not  angelical. 
[iJ.l     "Disangelical  nature."  Coventry. 

Dls-an'i-mate  (dis-Sn'i-mat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
DisANiMATED  (-ma'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disanimatino 
(-ma'ting).]     1.  To  deprive  of  life,     [i?.]        Cudioorth. 

2.  To  deprive  of  spirit ;  to  dishearten.  Shak. 

Dls-an'l-ma'tion  (-ma'shun),  n.  1.  Privation  of  life. 
Li?.]  -Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disanimated  or  discouraged ;  de- 
pression of  spirits. 

Dis'an-ne.s'  (dis'Sn-neks'),  v.  t.  To  disunite ;  to  undo 
or  repeal  the  annexation  of.  State  Trials  (1608). 

Dls'an-nul'  (dis'Su-niU'),  V.  t.  To  annul  completely ; 
to  render  void  or  of  no  effect. 

For  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed,  and  who  shall  disannul 
It  ?  Isaiah  xiv.  27. 

1^°°  The  prefix  in  this  word  and  its  derivatives  is  in- 
tensive, and  not  negative. 

Dls'an-nuiaer  (-ler),  n.    One  who  disannuls. 

Dis'an-nul'ment  (-ment),  re.     Complete  annulment. 

Dis'a-noint'  (-a-uoinf),  v.  t.  To  invalidate  the  con- 
secration of  ;  as,  to  duanom<  a  king.     [Obs.']        Milton. 

Dls'ap-par'el  (-ap-p5r'el),  v.  t.  [See  Appabel,  v.  t.] 
[Pref.  dis-  +  apparel :  cf.  OF.  desapareUler.']  To  dis- 
robe ;  to  strip  of  apparel ;  to  make  naked. 

Drink  disapparels  the  soul.  Juniwi  (1635). 

Dis'ap-pear'  (dls'Sp-per'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
appeared (-perd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disappeakino.] 
_  1.  To  cease  to  appear  or  to  be  perceived  ;  to  pass  from 
view,  gradually  or  suddenly ;  to  vanish  ;  to  be  no  longer 
seen ;  as,  darkness  disappears  at  the  approach  of  light ;  a 
Bhip  disappears  as  she  sails  from  port. 

2.  To  cease  to  be  or  exist ;  as,  the  epidemic  has  dis- 
appeared. 
Abuse  after  abuse  disappeared  without  a  struggle.    Macaulay. 


Dls'ap-pear'ance  (dis'Sp-per'ans),  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
appearing ;  cessation  of  appearance ;  removal  from 
sight ;  vanisliing.  Addison. 

Dis'ap-pend'en-cy  (-pSn'den-sy),  re.  A  detachment 
or  separation  from  a  former  connection.     [iJ.] 

Dis'ap-pend'ent  (-«nt),  a.  Freed  from  a  former 
connection  or  dependence  ;  disconnected.     [iJ.] 

Dls'ap-polnt'  (-pomf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disap- 
pointed ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disappointing.]  [OF.  desapoin- 
tier,  F.  desappo inter ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -j-  apoinlier, 
F.  appoinier,  to  appoint.  See  Appoint.]  1.  To  defeat 
of  expectation  or  hope  ;  to  hinder  from  the  attainment 
of  that  which  was  expected,  hoped,  or  desired  ;  to  balk ; 
as,  a  man  is  disappointed  of  his  hopes  or  expectations,  or 
his  hopes,  desires,  intentions,  expectations,  or  plans  are 
disappointed;  a  bad  season  disappoints  the  farmer  of 
his  crops  ;  a  defeat  disappoints  an  enemy  of  his  spoil. 

I  was  disappointed,  but  very  agreeably.    21acaulay. 

^^^  Disappointed  of  a  thing  not  obtained ;  disap- 
pointed in  a  thing  obtained. 

2.  To  frustrate  ;  to  foil ;  to  hinder  of  result. 

His  retiring  foe 
Shrinks  from  the  wound,  and  disappoints  the  blow.    Addison. 

Syn.  —  To  tantalize ;  fail ;  frustrate ;  balk  ;  baffle  ;  de- 
lude ;  foil ;  defeat.    See  Tantalize. 

Dis'ap-polnt'ed,  a.  1.  Defeated  of  expectation  or 
hope  ;  balied  ;  as,  a  disappointed  person  or  hope. 

2.  Unprepared  ;  unequipped.     [06s.] 

Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhouseled,  disappointed,  unaneled.  Shak. 

Dis'ap-polnt'ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  F.  desappoinle- 
ment.']  1.  The  act  of  disappointing,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing disappointed ;  defeat  or  failure  of  expectation  or 
hope  ;  miscarriage  of  design  or  plan  ;  frustration. 

If  we  hope  for  tilings  of  which  we  have  not  thoroughly  con- 
sidered the  value,  our  disappointment  will  be  greater  than  our 
pleasure  in  the  fruition  of  them.  Addison. 

In  disappointment  thou  canst  bless.  Keble. 

2.  That  which  disappoints. 

Syn.  —  Miscarriage  ;  frustration ;  balk. 

Dls'ap-pre'ci-ate  (-pre'shl-at),  v.  t.  [See  Appreci- 
ate.] To  undervalue:  not  to  esteem. — Dls'ap-pre'cl- 
a'tion  (-a'shiin),  re. 

Dis-ap'pro-ba'tion  l.dTs-Sp'pro-ba'shun),  re.  [Pref. 
dis-  -f-  approbation :  cf.  F.  desapprobalion.  Cf.  Disap- 
prove.] The  act  of  disapproving  ;  mental  condemna- 
tion of  what  is  judged  wrong,  unsuitable,  or  inexpedient ; 
feeling  of  censure. 

We  have  ever  expressed  the  most  unqualified  disapprobation 
of  all  the  steps.  Burke. 

Dis-ap'pro-ba'tO-ry  (-ba't6-ry),  a.  Containing  disap- 
probation ;  serving  to  disapprove. 

Dis'ap-pro'pri-ate  (dIs'3p-pro'pri-at),  a.  (Law)  Sev- 
ered from  the  appropriation  or  possession  of  a  spiritual 
corporation. 

The  appropriation  may  be  severed,  and  the  church  become 
disappropriate,  two  ways.  Blackstone. 

Dls'ap-pro'pri-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  1.  To  release  from  in- 
dividual ownership  or  possession.  Milton. 

2.  (Law)  To  sever  from  appropriation  or  possession 
by  a  spiritual  corporation. 

Appropriations  of  the  several  parsonages  . . .  would  have  been, 
by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  disappropriated.      Blackstone. 

Dis'ap-pro'pri-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  re.  The  act  of  disap- 
propriating. 

Dis'ap-prOV'al  (-proov'al),  re.  Disapprobation;  dis- 
like ;  censure  ;  adverse  judgment. 

Dis'ap-prove'  (dTs'ap-proov'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disapproved  (-proovd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Disapproving.] 
[Pref.  dis-  -\-  approve :  cf.  F.  desapprouver.  Cf .  Dis- 
approbation.] 1.  To  pass  unfavorable  judgment  upon ; 
to  condemn  by  an  act  of  the  judgment ;  to  regard  as 
wrong,  unsuitable,  or  inexpedient ;  to  censure ;  as,  to 
disapprove  the  conduct  of  others. 

2.  To  refuse  official  approbation  to;  to  disallow;  to 
decline  to  sanction ;  as,  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial 
was  disapproved  by  the  commander  in  chief. 

I^^This  verb  is  often  followed  by  of ;  as,  to  disap- 
prove of  an  opinion,  of  such  conduct.    See  Approve. 

"Dis'ap-prov'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  disapproves. 

Dis'ap-prov'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  disapproving  manner. 

Dis'ard  (dlz'erd),  n.     See  Dizzaed.     [OJs.]    Burton. 

Dis-arm'  (dis-arm'  or  diz-),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
armed (-armd') ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Disarming.]  [OE.  des- 
armen,  P.  desarmer ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  +  armer  to 
arm.  See  Arm.]  1.  To  deprive  of  arms ;  to  take  away 
the  weapons  of ;  to  deprive  of  the  means  of  attack  or 
defense  ;  to  render  defenseless. 

Security  disai-nis  the  best-appointed  army.         Fuller. 
The  proud  was  half  disarmed  of  pride.        Tennyson. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  means  or  the  disposition  to  harm ; 
to  render  harmless  or  innocuous  ;  as,  to  disarm  a  man's 
wrath. 

Dis-ami'a-ment  (-a-ment),  re.  [Cf.  F.  disarmement.'] 
The  act  of  disarming. 

Dis-ar'ma-ture  (dts-ar'ma-tiir ;  135),  re.  [Pref.  dis- 
-\-  armature."]    The  act  of  divesting  of  armature,     [i?.] 

Dls-anned'  (-armd'),  a.     1.  Deprived  of  arms. 

2.  (Her.)  Deprived  of  claws,  and  teeth  or  beaks. 

Cussans. 

Dls-arm'er  (dTs-arm'er),  re.     One  who  disarms. 

Dis'ar-range'  (dTs'ar-ranj'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Dis- 
arranged (-ranjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disarranging.] 
[Pref.  dis-  +  arrange :  cf .  F.  desarranger.']  To  unset- 
tle or  disturb  the  order  or  due  arrangement  of ;  to  throw 
out  of  order. 

Dis'ar-range'ment  (dTs'Sr-ranj'ment),  re.  The  act  of 
disarranging,  or  the  state  of  being  disarranged ;  confu- 
sion ;  disorder.  Cowper. 

Dis'ar-ray'  (-5r-ra'),  v.  t.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Disarrayed 


(-rad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disarraying.]  [Pref.  dis-  -\- 
array,  v.  :  cf.  OF.  desarroyer,  desarreier."]  1.  To  throw 
into  disorder ;  to  break  the  array  of. 

Who  with  fiery  steeds 
Oft  disarrayed  the  foes  in  battle  ranged.       Fenton, 

2.  To  take  off  the  dress  of ;  to  unrobe. 

So,  as  she  bade,  the  witch  they  disarrayed.     Spenser, 

Dis'ar-ray' (dis'Sr-ra'),  re.  [Ci.F.desarroi.']  1.  Want 
of  array  or  regular  order ;  disorder  ;  confusion. 

Disrank  the  troops,  set  all  in  disarray.  Daniel. 

2.  Confused  attire ;  undress.  Spenser. 

Dis'ar-ray'ment  (-ment),  re.  Disorder.  [J2.]  Feltham. 

DiS'ar-tiC'U-late  (dis'iir-tlk'u-lat),  v.  t.  To  sunder ;  to 
separate,  as  joints.  —  DlS'ar-tic'U-la'tion  (-la'shiSn),  «. 

Dls'ar-tiC'U-la'tor  (-tik'fi-la'ter),  re.  One  who  disar- 
ticulates and  prepares  skeletons. 

Dls'as-sent'  (dls'Ss-sSnt'),  v.  i.    To  dissent.     [Obs."] 

Dls'as-sent',  n.    Dissent.     [Obs.]  E.  Hall. 

Dis'as-sent'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  disassents ;  a  dis- 
senter.    [Obs.]  _        State  Trials  (1634). 

Dis-as'sl-dU'i-ty  (dls-Ss'sT-du'I-ty),  re.  Want  of  as- 
siduity or  care.     [jR.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Dls'as-slni'l-late  (dTs'Ss-sTm'i-lat),  v.  t.  (Physiol.) 
To  subject  to  disassimilation. 

Dis'as-sim'i-la'tion  (-la'shun),  re.  (Physiol.)  The 
decomposition  of  complex  substances,  within  the  organ- 
ism, into  simpler  ones  suitable  only  for  excretion,  with 
evolution  of  energy,  —  a  normal  nutritional  process  the 
reverse  of  assimilation  ;  downward  metabolism. 

The  breaking  down  of  already  existing  chemical  compounds 
into  simpler  ones,  sometimes  called  disassimilation.         Martin, 

Dis'as-slm'l-la-tlve  (-sTm'i-la-tlv),  a.  (Physiol.) 
Having  power  to  disassimilate  ;  of  the  nature  of  disas- 
similation. 

Disassimilative  processes  constitute  a  marked  feature  in  the 
life  of  animal  cells.  McKendrick, 

Dis'as-so'ci-ate  (-Ss-so'shi-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disassoolated  (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disassociating 
(-a'ting).]  To  disconnect  from  things  associated ;  to  dis- 
unite ;  to  dissociate.  Florio. 

Dls-as'ter  (diz-as'ter),  re.  [F.  desastre  ;  pref.  des-  (L. 
dis-)  -\-  astre  star,  f r.  L.  astrum  ;  a  word  of  astrological 
origin.  See  Aster,  Astral,  Stab.]  1.  An  unpropitious 
or  baleful  aspect  of  a  planet  or  star ;  malevolent  influ- 
ence of  a  heavenly  body  ;  hence,  an  ill  portent.  [Obs.] 
Disasters  in  the  sun.  Shak. 

2.  An  adverse  or  unfortunate  event,  esp.  a  sudden  and 
extraordinary  misfortune ;  a  calamity  ;  a  serious  mishap. 
But  noble  souls,  through  dust  and  heat, 
Rise  from  disaster  and  defeat 

The  stronger.  Longfellow. 

Syn.  —  Calamity  ;  misfortune  ;  mishap ;  mischance  ; 
visitation  ;  misadventure ;  ill  luck.    See  Calamity. 

Dis-as'ter,  v.  t.  1.  To  blast  by  the  influence  of  a  bale- 
ful star.     [Obs.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  bring  harm  upon ;  to  injure.     [JJ.]       Thomson, 

Dis-as'ter-ly,  adv.    Disastrously.     [Obs.]    Drayton, 

Dis-as'trous  (-trils),  a.  [Cf.  F.  desastreux.  See  Dis- 
aster.] 1.  Full  of  unpropitious  stellar  influences ;  un- 
propitious; ill-boding.     [Obs.] 

The  moon. 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds.  Milt&n, 

2.  Attended  with  suffering  or  disaster ;  very  unfortu- 
nate ;  calamitous ;  ill-fated ;  as,  a  disastrous  day ;  a  dis- 
astrous termination  of  an  undertaking. 

Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances.         S?iak* 

—  Dls-as'trous-ly,  adv.  —  Dls-as'trous-ness,  n. 

Dis'at-tire'  (dls'St-tlr'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis- -{-attire: 
cf.  OF.  desatirier.]     To  unrobe ;  to  undress.      Spenser. 

Dis'aug-ment'  (-ag-menf),  v.  t.    To  diminish.     [E.] 

Dis-au'thor-ize  (dis-a'th5r-iz),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
credit  or  authority ;  to  discredit.     [R-]  W.  Wotton. 

Dis'a-vauuce'  (dis'a-vans'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  DisADVANCE.] 
To  retard  ;  to  repel ;  to  do  damage  to.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Dis'a-ven'ture  (-a-vSn'tiir  ;  135),  re.  [See  Disadven- 
tuee.  Adventure.]    Misfortune.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Dis'a-ven'tur-OUS  (-us),  a,  Misadventurous ;  unfor- 
tunate.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Dis'a-vouch'  (-vouch'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  -\-  avouch, 
Cf.  Disavow.]    To  disavow.     [R.]  Daniel. 

Dis'a-VOW'  (-vou'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disavowed 
(-voud') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Disavowing.  [F.  desavouer ; 
pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -\-  avouer  to  avow.  See  Avow,  and 
cf.  Dis  AVOUCH.]  1.  To  refuse  strongly  and  solemnly  to 
own  or  acknowledge ;  to  deny  responsibility  for,  appro- 
bation of,  and  the  like ;  to  disclaim  ;  to  disown ;  as,  he 
was  charged  with  embezzlement,  but  he  disavows  the 
crime. 

A  solemn  promise  made  and  disavowed.       Dryden, 

2,  To  deny ;  to  show  the  contrary  of  ;  to  disprove. 
Yet  can  they  never 
Toss  into  air  the  freedom  of  my  birth, 
Or  disavow  my  blood  Plantagenet's.  Ford. 

Dls'a-VOW'al  (-al),  re.  The  act  of  disavowing,  dis- 
claiming, or  disowning ;  rejection  and  denial. 

An  earnest  disavowal  of  fear  often  proceeds  from  fear. 

Pichardson, 

Dls'a-vow'ance  (-ans),  n.   Disavowal.    [Obs.'}  South. 

Dis'a-VOW'er  (-er^,  re.     One  who  disavows. 

Dis'a-vow'ment  (-ment),  n.  Disavowal.  [R.]  Wotton. 

Dis-band'  (dis-bSnd';  see  Dis-),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p. 
Disbanded;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Disbanding.]  [Pref.  dis--\- 
band:  cf.  OF.  desbander,  F.  dehander,  to  unbind,  unbend. 
See  Band,  and  cf.  Disbend,  Disbind.]  1.  To  loose  the 
bands  of ;  to  set  free ;  to  disunite  ;  to  scatter ;  to  dis- 
perse ;  to  break  up  the  organization  of ;  especially,  to 
dismiss  from  military  service  ;  as,  to  disband  an  army. 

They  disbanded  themselves  and  returned,  every  man  to  his 
own  dwelling.  £holles. 

2.  To  divorce.     [Obs.] 

And  therefore  .  .  .  she  ought  to  be  disbanded.       Milton. 
Dls-band',  v.  i.    To  become  separated,  broken  up. 
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dissolved,  or  scattered ;  especially,  to  quit  military  ser- 
vice by  breaking  up  organization. 

When  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband.    Herbert. 
Human  society  would  in  a  short  space  disband.    Tillotsoii. 

Dls-band'ment  (dls-bSnd'ment),  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
banding. 

Dls-bar'  (dTs-bar'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disbabbed 
(-bard')  j  p.  pi:  &  vb.  n.  Disbabbing.]  (Law)  To  expel 
from  the  bar,  or  the  legal  profession  ;  to  deprive  (an  at- 
torney, barrister,  or  counselor)  of  his  status  and  privi- 
leges as  such.  Abbott. 

Dls-bark'  (dis-bark'),  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis-  -f  bark  a 
small  sliip :  cf.  OF.  desbarquer,  F.  debarquer.  Cf.  De- 
BABK,  DisEMBAEK.]    To  disembark.  Pope. 

Dis-bark',  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis-  -j-  bark  rind.]  To  strip 
of  bark ;  to  bark,     [i?.]  Boyle. 

Dis-bar'ment  (dts-bar'ment),  n.    Act  of  disbarring. 

Dls-base'  (dts-bas'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Debase.]  To  debase 
or  degrade.     [06s.] 

Nor  you  nor  your  house  were  so  much  as  spoKen  of  before  I 
diibaserf  myself.  B.Jonson. 

Dis'be-come'  (dis'be-ktim'),  v.  t.  To  misbecome. 
[Ofi«.]  Massinger. 

Dls'be-Uef  (dTs'be-lef),  n.  The  act  of  disbelieving ; 
a  state  of  the  mind  in  which  one  is  fully  persuaded  that 
an  opinion,  assertion,  or  doctrine  is  not  true ;  refusal  of 
assent,  credit,  or  credence  ;  denial  of  belief. 

Oiu*  belief  or  disbelief  of  a  thing  does  not  alter  the  nature  of 
the  thing.  Tillotsoyi. 

No  sadder  proof  can  be  given  by  a  man  of  his  own  littleness 
than  disbeli^  in  great  men.  Carhjle. 

Syn.  —  Distrust ;  unbelief ;  incredulity ;  doubt ;  skep- 
ticism. —  Disbelief,  Unbelief.  Unbelief  is  a  mere  failure 
to  admit ;  disbelief  is  a  positive  rejection.  One  may  be 
an  unbeliever  in  Christianity  from  ignorance  or  want  of 
inquiry ;  a  disbeliever  has  the  proofs  before  him,  and  in- 
curs the  guilt  of  setting  them  aside.  Unbelief  is  usually 
open  to  conviction ;  disbelief  is  already  convinced  as  to 
the  falsity  of  that  wliich  it  rejects.  Men  often  teU  a  story 
in  such  a  manner  that  we  regard  everything  they  say 
with  unbelief.  Familiarity  with  the  worst  parts  of  human 
nature  often  leads  us  into  a  disbelief  in  many  good  quali- 
ties which  really  exist  among  men. 

Dls'be-lieve'  (dis'be-lev'),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
believed (-levd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disbblibvinq.]  Not 
to  believe  ;  to  refuse  belief  or  credence  to ;  to  hold  not 
to  be  true  or  actual. 

Assertions  for  which  there  is  abundant  positive  evidence  are 
often  disbelieved,  on  account  of  what  is  called  their  improbabil- 
ity or  impossibility.  J.  S.  Jfill. 

Dls'be-llev'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  disbelieves,  or  re- 
fuses belief ;  an  unbeliever.  Specifically,  one  who  does 
not  believe  the  Christian  religion.  I,  Waits. 

Dis-bench'  (dis-bench'),  v.  i.  1.  To  drive  from  a 
bench  or  seat.    [jK.]  Shak. 

2.  (,Eng.  Law)  To  deprive  (a  bencher)  of  his  privi- 
leges. Mozley  &  W. 

DIs-bend  (dts-bSnd'),  f .  «.  To  unbend.  \_Obs.']  Stirling. 

Dis-bind'  (dis-bind'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Disband.]  To  un- 
bind ;  to  loosen.    \_Obs.~\  Mede. 

Dis-blame'  (-blam'),  v.  t.  [OE.  desblamen,  OP.  des- 
hlasmer ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -|-  blasmer,  F.  blamer,  to 
blame.]     To  clear  from  blame.     [06i.]  Chaucer, 

Dls-bOd'led  (dTs-bSd'id),  a.     Disembodied.     [JJ.] 

Dis'bOS-ca'tion  (dis'bos-ka'shiln),  re.  [Pref.  dis-  + 
F.  bosquet  grove.]  Converting  forest  land  into  cleared 
OT  arable  land  ;  removal  of  a  forest.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dis-bow'el  (dis-bou'gl),  v.  t.  [See  Bowel,  v.  t.'\  To 
disembowel.     [iJ.]  Spenser. 

Dls-branch'  (dls-branch'),  v.  i.  [See  Branch,  ■!;.] 
To  divest  of  a  branch  or  branches  ;  to  tear  off.        Shak. 

Dis-bud'  (dis-bud'),  V.  t.  [See  Bud,  v.']  (Hort.)  To 
deprive  of  buds  or  shoots,  as  for  training,  or  economizing 
the  vital  strength  of  a  tree. 

Dls-bui'den  (dis-bflr'd'n),  v.  i.  [See  Bueden,  v.  t.~\ 
[Cf.  Disbubthen.]  To  rid  of  a  burden ;  to  free  from  a 
load  borne  or  from  something  oppressive ;  to  unload ;  to 
disencumber ;  to  relieve. 

He  did  it  to  disburden  a  conscience.  Feltham. 

My  meditations  .  ,  ,  will,  I  hope,  be  more  calm,  being  thus 
disburdened.  Hammond. 

Syn.  —  To  unload ;  unburden ;  discharge  ;  free. 

Dls-bur'den,  v.  i.  To  relieve  one's  self  of  a  burden  ; 
to  ease  the  mind.  Milton. 

Dls-bur'geon  (-bflr'jun),  v.  t.  To  strip  of  burgeons 
or  buds ;  to  disbud.     [JJ.]  Holland. 

Dis-burse'  (dis-bflrs'),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Disbubsed 
(-bflrsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disbursins.]  [OF.  desbourser, 
F.  debourser ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -\-  bourse  purse.  See 
BuESE,  and  cf.  Dispuese.]  To  pay  out;  to  expend;  — 
usually  from  a  public  fund  or  treasury. 
The  duty  of  collecting  and  disbursing  his  revenues.    Jfacautap, 

Disbursing  officer,  an  officer  in  any  department  of  the 
public  service  who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  paying 
out  public  money. 

Dis-burse'ment  (dTs-bfirs'ment),  re.  [Cf .  F.  debourse- 
ment.2    1.  The  act  of  disbursing  or  paying  out. 

The  disbursement  of  the  public  moneys.    U.  S.  Statutes. 

2.  That  which  is  disbursed  or  paid  out ;  as,  the  an- 
nual disbursements  exceed  the  income. 

Dis-burs'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  disburses  money. 

Dis-bur'then  (-bflr'th'n),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
BUETHENED  (-th'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disbdetheninq.] 
[Cf.  DisBTjEDEN.]  To  disburden ;  to  relieve  of  a  load. 
\Archaic'] 

Disc  (disk),  re.  [See  Disk,  Dish.]  A  flat  round  plate  ; 
(Biol.)  a  circular  structure  either  in  plants  or  animals  ; 
as,  a  blood  disc,  a  germinal  disc,  etc.    Same  as  Disk. 

Dls-cage'  (dts-kaj'),  v.  t.  To  uncage,  [i?.]   Tennyson. 

Dlsc'al  (dTs'kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a 
disk  ;  as,  discal  cells. 

Dls-cal'ce-ate  (dTs-k51'se-at),  v.  t.  [L.  discalceatus 
unshod ;  dis-  4-  calceus  shoe.]  To  pull  oft  shoes  or  san- 
dals from.     [06*.]  Cockeram. 


Dls-cal'ce-at'ed  (dls-kSl'se-a'tSd),  a.  Deprived  of 
shoes  or  sandals ;  unshod  ;  discalced. 

Dls-calced'  (-kaisf),  a.  Unshod;  barefooted ;  — in 
distinction  from  calced.  "The  foundation  of  houses  of 
discalced  friars."  Cardinal  3fanning''s  St.  Teresa. 

DlS-caVce-a'tion  (-kSl'se-a'shun),  re.  The  act  of  pull- 
ing off  the  shoes  or  sandals.     [06«.]         Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dls-camp'  (dis-kSmp'),  V.  t,  [See  Decamp.]  To  drive 
from  a  camp.     [06s.]  Holland. 

Dls-can'dy  (dis-kan'dj?),  V.  i.  To  melt ;  to  dissolve ; 
to  thaw.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Dis'cant  (dIs'kSnt),  n.     See  Descant,  n. 

Dis-ca-pac'i-tate  (dls-ka-pSs'T-tat),  v.  t.  To  deprive 
of  capacity  ;  to  incapacitate,     [i?.] 

Dis-card'  (dis-kiird'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Disoaeded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  DiscAEDiNB.]  1.  (Card  Playing)  To 
throw  out  of  one's  hand,  as  superfluous  cards ;  to  lay 
aside  (a  card  or  cards). 

2.  To  cast  off  as  useless  or  as  no  longer  of  service  ;  to 
dismiss  from  employment,  confidence,  or  favor ;  to  dis- 
charge ;  to  turn  away. 

They  blame  the  favorites,  and  think  it  nothing  extraordinary 
that  the  queen  should  .  .  .  resolve  to  discard  them.  Swift. 

3.  To  put  or  thrust  away  ;  to  reject. 

A  man  discards  the  folUes  of  boyhood.      I.  Taylor. 

Syn. —To  dismiss;  displace;  discharge;  cashier. 

Dls-card',  v.  i,     (Card  Playing)  To  make  a  discard. 

Dis-card',  re.  (Cai-d  Plaijing)  The  act  of  discarding  ; 
also,  the  card  or  cards  discarded. 

Dis-car'dure  (dis-kar'diir  ;  135),  re.  Rejection ;  dis- 
missal,    [i?.]  Hayter. 

Dls-car'nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  dis-  -f  carnatus  fleshy, 
fr.  caro,  carnis,  flesh.]  Stripped  of  flesh.  [06s.l  "  Dis- 
carnate  bones."  Glanvill. 

Dis-case'  (-kas'),  v.  t.    To  strip ;  to  undress.      Shak. 

Dis-cede'  (dis-sed'),  v.  i.      [L.  discedere ;   dis-  -\- 

cedere  to  yield.]    To  yield  or  give  up  ;  to  depart.  [06s.] 

I  dare  not  discede  from  my  copy  a  tittle.         Fuller. 

Dls-cept'  (dis-sepf),  V.  i.  [L.  disceptare.']  To  de- 
bate i  to  discuss.     [.E.] 

One  dissertates,  he  is  candid  ; 
Two  must  discept,  —  has  distinguished,      i?.  Brouming. 

Dls'cep-ta'tlon  (dis'sgp-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  disceptatio.'] 
Controversy ;  disputation  ;  discussion.     lArchaicI 

Verbose  janglings  and  endless  discepiatians.     Strype. 

Dis'cep-ta'tor  (-ter),  re.  [L.]  One  who  arbitrates  or 
decides.     [^.]  Cowley. 

Dis-cem'  (dTz-zem'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Disceened 
(-zemd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Disceeninq.]  [F.  discerner, 
L.  discernere,  discreium ;  dis-  -\-  cernere  to  separate, 
distinguish.  See  Cebtain,  and  cf.  Discbeet.]  1.  To 
see  and  identify  by  noting  a  difference  or  differences  ; 
to  note  the  distinctive  character  of  ;  to  discriminate  ;  to 
distinguish. 

To  discei-n  such  buds  as  are  fit  to  produce  blossoms.    Boyle. 

_  A  counterfeit  stone  which  thine  eye  can  not  discern  from  a 

right  stone.  Jiobynson  (Morels  Utopia). 

2.  To  see  by  the  eye  or  by  the  understanding ;  to  per- 
ceive and  recognize  ;  as,  to  discern  a  difference. 

And  [T\  beheld  among  the  simple  ones,  I  discerned  among 
the  youths,  a  young  man  void  of  understanding.      Brov.  vii.  7. 

Our  unassisted  sight  ...  is  not  acute  enough  to  discern  the 

minute  texture  of  visible  objects.  Bealtie. 

I  wake,  and  I  discern  the  truth.  Tennyson. 

Syn.  —  To  perceive ;  distinguish ;  discover ;  penetrate ; 
discriminate  ;  espy ;  descry ;  detect.    See  Peecetve. 

Dis-cern',  v.  i.  1.  To  see  or  understand  the  differ- 
ence ;  to  make  distinction  ;  as,  to  discern  between  good 
and  evil,  truth  and  falsehood. 

More  than  sLxscore  thousand  persons  that  cannot  discern  be- 
tween their  right  hand  and  their  left  hand.  Jonah  iv.  11. 

2.  To  take  cognizance.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Dls-cern'ance  (-ans),  n.    Discernment.     [06s.] 

Dis-cern'er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  dis- 
cerns, distinguishes,  perceives,  or  judges ;  as,  a  discerner 
of  truth,  of  right  and  wrong. 
A  great  observer  and  discerner  of  men's  natures.    Clarendon. 

Dis-cern'1-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.  [L.  discemibilis.']  Capable 
of  being  discerned  by  the  eye  or  the  understanding ;  as, 
a  star  is  discernible  by  the  eye ;  the  identity  or  differ- 
ence of  ideas  is  discernible  by  the  understanding. 

The  effect  of  the  privations  and  sufferings  .  .  .  was  discern^ 
ible  to  the  last  in  his  temper  and  deportment.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Perceptible  ;  distinguishable ;  apparent ;  visi- 
ble ;  evident ;  manifest. 

Dis-cern'i-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  dis- 
cernible. 

Dis-cem'1-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  be  discerned ; 
perceptibly ;  visibly.  Hammond. 

Dls-cem'ing,  a.  Acute ;  shrewd  ;  sagacious  ;  sharp- 
sighted.  Macaulay. 

Dis-cem'ing-ly,  adv.  In  a  discerning  manner  ;  with 
judgment ;  judiciously ;  acutely.  Garth. 

Dis-cern'ment  (diz-zem'ment),  re.  [Cf.  F.  disceme- 
ment."]    1.  The  act  of  discerning. 

2.  The  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  dis- 
tinguishes one  thing  from  another ;  power  of  viewing 
differences  in  objects,  and  their  relations  and  tenden- 
cies ;  penetrative  and  discriminative  mental  vision ; 
acuteness ;  sagacity ;  insight ;  as,  the  errors  of  youth 
often  proceed  from  the  want  of  discernment. 

Syn.  —  Judgment ;  acuteness ;  discrimination ;  pene- 
tration ;  sagacity  ;  insight.  —  Disceenment,  ■  Penetra- 
tion, DiscEiMiNATiON.  Discernment  is  keenness  and  ac- 
curacy of  mental  vision ;  venetration  is  the  power  of 
seeing  deeply  into  a  subject  in  spite  of  everything  that 
intercepts  the  view  ;  discrimination  is  a  capacity  of  tra- 
cing out  minute  distinctions  and  the  nicest  shades  of 
thought.  A  discerning  man  is  not  easily  misled ;  one  of 
a  penetrating  mind  sees  a  multitude  of  things  which  es- 
cape others ;  a  discriminating  judgment  detects  the 
slightest  differences. 

Dls-cerp'  (dls-serp'),  v,  I.  [L.  discerpere,  discerptum  ; 


dis-  +  carpere  to  pluck.]    1.  To  tear  in  pieces  ;  to  rend. 

[J2.]  Siukeley. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  disunite,     [if.]  Bp.  Hurd. 

Dls-cerp'i-bll'1-ty   (dis-serp'I-bii'i-ty),   Dis-cerp'tl- 

bil'i-ty  (-ti-bil'i-ty),  re.  Capability  or  liableness  to  be 
discerped.     [i?.]  Wollasion. 

Dis-cerp'1-ble  (-serp'i-b'l),  Dis-cerp'ti-ble  (-tT-b'l),  a. 
[See  PiscEBP.]    Capable  of  being  discerped.    [J2.] 

Dis-cerp'tlon  (-shiin),  re.  [L.  discerptio.']  The  act  of 
pulling  to  pieces,  or  of  separating  the  parts.     Bp.  Hall. 

Dis-cerp'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Tending  to  separate  or  dis- 
unite parts.  Encyc.  Diet. 

Dis-ces'sion  (dis-s§sh'iln),  re.  [L.  discessio,  fr.  dis- 
cedere, discessum.    See  Discede.]    Departure.     [06s.] 

Dls-charge'  (dts-charj'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
CHAEOED  (-charjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dischaeoino.J 
[OB.  deschargen,  dischargen,  OF.  deschargier,  F.  de- 
charger;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  ■\-  chargier,  F.  charger. 
See  Charge.]  1.  To  relieve  of  a  charge,  load,  or  bur- 
den ;  to  empty  of  a  load  or  cargo ;  to  unburden ;  to 
unload  ;  as,  to  discharge  a  vessel. 

2.  To  free  of  the  missile  with  which  anything  is 
charged  or  loaded  ;  to  let  go  the  charge  of  ;  as,  to  dis- 
charge a  bow,  catapult,  etc.  ;  especially,  said  of  fire- 
arms, —  to  fire  off ;  to  shoot  off ;  also,  to  relieve  from  a 
state  of  tension,  as  a  Leyden  jar. 

The  galleys  also  did  oftentimes,  out  of  their  prows,  discharge 
their  great  pieces  against  the  city.  Knolles. 

Feeling  in  other  cases  discharges  itself  in  undirected  muscular 
actions.  H.  Spencer. 

3.  To  relieve  of  something  weighing  upon  or  im- 
pending over  one,  as  a  debt,  claim,  obligation,  responsi- 
bility, accusation,  etc. ;  to  absolve ;  to  acquit ;  to  clear. 

Discharged  of  business,  void  of  strife.         Dryden. 
If  one  man's  fault  could  discharge  another  man  of  his  duty. 

VEstrange. 

4.  To  relieve  of  an  office  or  employment ;  to  send 
away  from  service ;  to  dismiss. 

Discharge  the  common  sort 
With  pay  and  thanks.  Shak. 

Grindal . , .  was  discharged  the  government  of  his  see.    Milton, 

5.  To  release  legally  from  confinement ;  to  set  at  lib- 
erty ;  as,  to  discharge  a  prisoner. 

6.  To  put  forth,  or  remove,  as  a  charge  or  burden  ;  to 
take  out,  as  that  with  which  anything  is  loaded  or 
filled ;  as,  to  discharge  a  cargo. 

7.  To  let  fly,  as  a  missile ;  to  shoot. 

They  do  discharge  their  shot  of  courtesy.         Shak, 

8.  To  set  aside ;  to  annul ;  to  dismiss. 

We  say  such  an  order  was  "  discharged  on  appeal." 

Mozley  Sf  W. 
The  order  for  Daly's  attendance  was  discharged.    Macaulay. 

9.  To  throw  off  the  obligation  of,  as  a  duty  or  debt ; 
to  relieve  one's  self  of,  by  fulfilling  conditions,  per- 
forming duty,  trust,  and  the  like ;  hence,  to  perform  or 
execute,  as  an  office,  or  part. 

Had  I  a  hundred  tongues,  a  wit  so  large 

As  could  their  hundred  oifices  discharge,     Dryden, 

10.  To  send  away  (a  creditor)  satisfied  by  payment ; 
to  pay  one's  debt  or  obligation  to.     [06s.] 

If  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew.  Shak. 

11.  To  give  forth;  to  emit  or  send  out;  as,  a  pipe 
discharges  water ;  to  let  fly ;  to  give  expression  to ;  to 
utter ;  as,  to  discharge  a  horrible  oath. 

12.  To  prohibit ;  to  forbid.   IScot.  Obs.J  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Discharging  arch  (Arch.),  an  arch  over  a  door,  window, 

or  other  opening,  to  distribute  the  pressure  of  the  wall 
above.  See  Illust.  of  Lintel.  —  Discharging  piece,  Dis- 
charging strut  (Arch.)^  a  piece  set  to  carry  thrust  or 
weight  to  a  sohd  pomt  of  support.  —  Discharging  rod 
(Elec),  a  bent  wire,  with  knobs  at  both  ends,  and  insu- 
lated by  a  glass  handle.  It  is  employed  for  discharging 
a  Leyden  jar  or  an  electrical  battery.    See  Dischaegeb. 

Syn.  —  See  Deliver. 

Dis-charge',  v.  i.  To  throw  off  or  deliver  a  load, 
charge,  or  burden ;  to  unload  ;  to  emit  or  give  vent  to 
fluid  or  other  contents;  as,  the  water  pipe  discharges 
freely. 

The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty,  would  not  discharge.  Bacon. 

Dis-charge',  re.  [Cf.  F.  decharge.  See  Dischabgb, 
V.  i-l  1.  The  act  of  discharging ;  the  act  of  relieving  of 
a  charge  or  load ;  removal  of  a  load  or  burden  ;  unload- 
ing ;  as,  the  discharge  of  a  ship  ;  discharge  of  a  cargo. 

2.  Firing  off ;  explosive  removal  of  a  charge  ;  explo- 
sion ;  letting  off ;  as,  a  discharge  of  arrows,  of  artillery. 

3.  Act  of  relieving  of  something  which  oppresses  or 
weighs  upon  one,  as  an  obligation,  liability,  debt,  accusa- 
tion, etc. ;  acquittance ;  as,  the  discharge  of  a  debtor. 

4.  Act  of  removing,  or  getting  rid  of,  an  obligation, 
liability,  etc. ;  fulfillment,  as  by  the  payment  of  a  debt, 
or  the  performance  of  a  trust  or  duty. 

Indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  business.  Motley. 

Nothing  can  absolve  us  from  the  discharge  of  those  duties. 

Z'  Estrange. 

5.  Release  or  dismissal  from  an  office,  employment, 
etc. ;  dismission ;  as,  the  discharge  of  a  workman  by  his 
employer. 

6.  Legal  release  from  confinement ;  liberation ;  as,  the 
discharge  of  a  prisoner. 

7.  The  state  of  being  discharged  or  relieved  of  a  debt, 
obligation,  office,  and  the  like ;  acquittal. 

Too  secure  of  our  discharge 
From  penalty.  Milton. 

8.  That  which  discharges  or  releases  from  an  obliga- 
tion, liability,  penalty,  etc.,  as  a  price  of  ransom,  a  legal 
document. 

Death,  who  sets  all  free, 
Hath  paid  hie  ransom  now  nnd  full  discJiarge.       Milion. 

9.  A  flowing  or  issuing  out ;  emission ;  vent ;  evacu- 
ation ;  also,  that  which  is  discharged  or  emitted ;  as,  a 
rapid  discharge  of  water  from  the  pipe. 

The  hemorrhage  being  stopped,  the  next  occurrence  is  a  thin 
serous  discharge.  S.  Sharp. 
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Charge  and  discharge.  {Equity  Practice)  See  under 
Chakqb,  n.  —Paralytic  discharge  (Physiol.),  the  increased 
secretion  from  a  gland  resulting  from  the  cutting  of  all 
of  its  nerves. 

Dis-char'ger  (dts-char'- 

jer),  re.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  discharges.  Specif- 
ically, in  electricity,  an  in- 
strument for  discharging  a 
Leyden  jar,  or  electrical 
battery,  by  making  a  con- 
nection between  the  two 
surfaces;  a  discharging  Discharger  and  I^eyden  Jar. 
rod. 

Dls-chev'ele  (-shev'Sl),  a.  Disheveled.  [Ohs.]  Chaucer. 

Dis-Churcll'  (-chfirch'),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of  status  as 
a  cliurcli,  or  of  niembei'ship  in  a  church.  Bp.  Hall, 

Dis-cide'  (dis-sid'),  v.  t.  [L.  discidere  ;  dis-  +  caedere 
to  cut.]     To  divide  ;  to  cleave  in  two.     lObs.J    Spenser. 

Dis-cif'er-OUS  (dls-sifer-iis),  a.  IBisc  -f-  -ferous.'] 
Bearhig  disks. 

Dis'ci-flo'ral  (dTs'sT-flo'ral),  1  a.    [See  Disk,  and  Flo- 

Dis'citlo'rous  (-flo'rjis),        )     bal.]   (i?o^)  Bearing 
the  stamens  on  a  discoid  outgrowth  of  the 
receptacle ;  —  said  of  a  subclass  of  plants. 
Cf.  Calycifloral. 

Dis'ci-form  (dis'si-fSrm),  a.  Discoid. 

II  Dis-Ci'na  (dTs-si'na),  n.  [Nl/.,  fr.  L. 
discus  disk,  Gt.Sio-ko^.I  (Zool.)  A  genus 
of  Brachiopoda,  having  a  disklike  shell, 
attached  by  one  valve,  which  is  perfo- 
rated by  the  peduncle. 

Dis-clnct' (dis-sinkf),  a.  [L.  dis- 
cinctus,  p.  p.  of  tliscinyere  to  ungird ; 
dis-  -\-  cingere  to  gird.]  Ungirded  ; 
loosely  dressed.     [/?.]     Sir  ]V.  Scott. 

Dls-Clnd'  (dis-sTnd'),  v.  t.  [L.  dis- 
cindere  ;  dis-  +  scindere  to  cut,  split.] 
To  part ;  to  divide.     \_Obs.']        Boyle. 

Dls-Cl'ple  (dis-sT'p'l),  re.  [OE.  disciple,  deciple,  OF. 
disciple,  deciple,  F.  disciple,  fr.  L.  discipulus,  fr.  discere 
to  learn  (akin  to  docere  to  teach  ;  see  Docile)  -|-  prob.  a 
root  meaning  to  turn  or  drive,  as  in  L.  pellere  to  drive 
(see  Pulse),]  One  who  receives  instruction  from  an- 
other ;  a  scholar ;  a  learner  ;  especially,  a  follower  who 
has  learned  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  his 
teacher  ;  an  adherent  in  doctrine ;  as,  the  disciples  of 
Plato  ;  the  disciples  of  our  Savior. 

The  disciples,  or  The  twelve  disciples,  the  twelve  selected 
companions  of  Jesus  ;  —  also  called  tlieapo.itles. — Disciples 
of  Christ.    See  Christian,  n.,  3,  and  Cahpbellite. 

Syn.— Learner;  scholar,  pupil;  follower;  adherent. 

Dis-Cl'ple,  V.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  DisciPLED  (-p'ld) ;  p. 

pr.&ob.n  Disciplino.]    1.  To  teach  ;  to  train.    [06s.] 

That  better  were  in  virtues  (h^ciplcd,  Spenser. 

2.  To  punish  ;  to  discipline.     \_Obs.']  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  make  disciples  of;  to  convert  to  doctrines  or 
principles.     [.R.] 

Sending  missionaries  to  disciple  all  nations.    E.  D.  Griffin. 

Dls-Cl'ple-ship,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  disciple  or 
follower  in  doctrines  and  precepts.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Dls-ci'pless  (-pies),  n.     A  female  disciple.     [06i.] 

DiS'Ci-plin-a-ble  (dTs'sT-pltn-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  disci- 
plinable. See  Discipline.]  1.  Capable  of  being  disci- 
plined or  improved  by  instruction  and  training. 

2.  Liable  or  deserving  to  be  disciplined ;  subject  to 
disciplinary  punishment ;  as,  a  disciplinable  offense. 

Dis'ci-plin-a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
provable by  discipline.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Dis'ci-pliu-al  (-al), «.  Relating  to  discipline.  Latham 

Dis'ci-plin-ant  (-ant),  n.  [See  Discipline.]  (Eccl. 
Hist. )  A  flagellant.    See  Flagellant. 

DlS'Cl-plin-a'ri-an(dTs'si-plTn-a'rT-an),  a.  Pertaining 
to  discipline.     "  Disciplinarian  system."  Milnian. 

Dis'ci-plin-a'ri-an,  n.  1.  One  who  disciplines;  one 
who  excels  in  training,  especially  with  regard  to  order 
and  obedience ;  one  who  enforces  rigid  discipline ;  a 
stickler  for  the  observance  of  rules  and  methods  of  train- 
ing ,  as,  he  is  a  better  disciplinarian  than  scholar. 

2.  A  Puritan  or  Presbyterian ;  —  because  of  rigid  ad- 
herence to  religious  or  church  discipline.     [06s.] 

Dls'ci-pUn-a-ry  (d's'sI-plTn-fi-ry),  a.  [LL.  discipH- 
narius  flogging :  cf.  F.  disciplinaire.']  Pertaining  to 
discipline  ;  intended  for  discipline ;  corrective ;  belonging 
to  a  course  of  training. 

Those  canons  .  .  .  were  only  disciplinary.    Bp.  Feme. 
The  evils  of  life  .  .  .  are  disciplinayy  and  remedial. 

Buckminster. 

Dis'cl-pllne  (-pltn),  n.  [F.  discipline,  L.  disciplina, 
from  discipidus.  See  Disciple.]  1.  The  treatment 
suited  to  a  disciple  or  learner  ;  education  ;  development 
of  the  faculties  by  instruction  and  exercise ;  training, 
whether  physical,  mental,  or  moral. 
Wife  and  children  are  a  kind  of  discipline  of  humanity.  Bacon. 

Discipline  aims  at  the  removal  of  bad  habits  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  good  ones,  especially  those  of  order,  regularity,  and  obe- 
dience. C.  J.  Symrh. 

2.  Training  to  act  in  accordance  with  established  rules ; 
accustoming  to  systematic  and  regular  action  ;  drill. 

Their  wildness  lose,  and,  quitting  nature*8  part, 

Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art.  Dryden. 

3  Subjection  to  rule ;  submissiveness  to  order  and 
control ;  control ;  habit  of  obedience. 

The  most  perfect,  who  have  their  passions  in  the  best  disci- 
pline, are  yet  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard.     Rogers. 

4.  Severe  training,  corrective  of  faults;  instruction 
by  means  of  misfortune,  suffering,  punishment,  etc. 

A  sharp  discipline  of  half  a  century  had  sufficed  to  educate 
us.  Macatilay. 

6.  Correction  ;  chastisement ;  punishment  inflicted  by 
way  of  correction  and  training. 

Giving  her  the  discipline  of  the  strap.  Addison. 


6.  The  subject  matter  of  instruction ;  a  branch  of 
knowledge.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

7.  {Eccl.)  The  enforcement  of  methods  of  correction 
against  one  guilty  of  ecclesiastical  offenses ;  reformatory 
or  penal  action  toward  a  church  member. 

8.  (-R.  C.  Ch.)  Self-inflicted  and  voluntary  corporal 
punishment,  as  penance,  or  otherwise ;  specifically,  a 
penitential  scourge. 

9.  {Eccl.)  A  system  of  essential  rules  and  duties;  as, 
the  Romish  or  Anglican  discipline. 

Syn,  —Education;  instruction;  training;  culture; 
correction  ;  chastisement ;  punisliment. 

Dis'cl-pline  (dis'sT-plTn),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Disci- 
plined (-plind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disciplinlng.]  [Cf.  LL. 
disciplinare  to  flog,  fr.  L.  disciplina  discipline,  and  F. 
discipliner  to  discipline.]  1.  To  educate ;  to  develop 
by  instruction  and  exercise ;  to  train. 

2.  To  accustom  to  regular  and  systematic  action;  to 
bring  under  control  so  as  to  act  systematically  ;  to  train 
to  act  together  under  orders  ;  to  teach  subordination  to ; 
to  form  a  habit  of  obedience  in ;  to  drill. 

Ill  armed,  and  worse  disciplined.  Clarendon. 

His  mind  .  ,  ,  imperfectly  disciplined  by  nature.  Macanlay. 

3.  To  improve  by  corrective  and  penal  methods ;  to 
chastise ;  to  correct. 

Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly  ?  Shak. 

4.  To  inflict  ecclesiastical  censures  and  penalties  upon. 
Syn.  —  To  train ;   form  ;  teach ;  instruct ;   brmg  up ; 

regulate  ;  correct ;  chasten ;  chastise ;  punish. 
Dis'ci-plin-er  (-plTn-er),  n.    One  who  disciplines. 
Dis-clim'  (dis-klam'),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.   p.   Dis- 
claimed (-klamd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disclaiming.]   1.  To 
renounce  all  claim  to ;  to  deny  ownership  of,  or  respon- 
sibility for ;  to  disown ;  to  disavow  ;  to  reject. 
He  calls  the  gods  to  witness  their  offense  ; 
Disclaims  the  war,  asserts  liis  innocence.       Dryden. 
He  disclaims  the  authority  of  Jesus.  Farmer. 

2.  To  deny,  as  a  claim ;  to  refuse. 

The  payment  was  irregularly  made,  if  not  disclaimed    Milman. 

3.  (Law)  To  relinquish  or  deny  having  a  claim ;  to 
disavow  another's  claim ;  to  decline  accepting,  as  an  es- 
tate, interest,  or  office.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  To  disown ;  disavow ;  renounce ;  repudiate. 

Dis-Clalm',  v.  i.  To  disavow  or  renounce  all  part, 
claim,  or  share.  Blackstone. 

Disclaim  in.  Disclaim  from,  tO  disown ;  to  disavow.  [Obs.] 
"  Nature  disclaims  in  thee."  Shaic. 

Dis-claim'er  (dTs-klam^er),  n.  1.  One  who  disclaims, 
disowns,  or  renounces. 

2.  (Law)  A  denial,  disavowal,  or  renunciation,  as  of  a 
title,  claim,  interest,  estate,  or  trust ;  relinquishment  or 
waiver  of  an  interest  or  estate.  Burrill. 

3.  A  public  disavowal,  as  of  pretensions,  claims,  opin- 
ions, and  the  like.  Burl;e. 

Dis'cla-ma'tion  (dTstla-ma'shiin),  ra.  A  disavowing 
or  disowning.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Dis-clame'  (dls-klam'),  ".  '•  To  disclaim ;  to  expel. 
[06s.]     "  Money  did  love  disclame  "  Spenser. 

Dis-claun'der  (dts-klan'der),  V.  t.  [From  OE.  dis- 
claundre,  n.,  for  sclandre,  esclandre,  OF.  esclandre.  See 
ScLAUNDRE,  Slandeb.]  To  injure  one's  good  name ;  to 
slander.     [06s.] 

Dis-cloak'  (dis-klok'),  v.  t.  To  take  off  a  cloak  from ; 
to  uncloak.     \_Obs.'\  B.  Jonson. 

Dis-Close'  (-kloz'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disclosed 
(-klozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disclosing.]  [OE.  desclosen, 
disclosen,  fr.  disclos,  desclos,  not  shut  in,  open,  OF.  des- 
clos,  p.  p.  of  desclore  to  open,  F.  declare  ;  pref.  des-  (L. 
dis-)  +  clore  to  shut,  fr.  L.  claudere  to  shut.  See  Close, 
and  cf.  DiscLusiON.]  1.  To  unclose  ;  to  open  ;  —  ap- 
plied esp.  to  eggs  in  the  sense  of  to  hatch. 

The  ostrich  layeth  her  eggs  under  sand,  where  the  heat  of  the 
sun  discloseth  tUem.  Bacon. 

2.  To  remove  a  cover  or  envelope  from ;  to  set  free 
from  inclosure  ;  to  uncover. 

The  shells  being  broken, .  .  .  the  stone  included  in  them  is 
thereby  disclosed  and  set  at  liberty.  Woodward. 

3.  To  lay  open  or  expose  to  view  ;  to  cause  to  appear ; 
to  bring  to  light ;  to  reveal. 

How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she  plays, 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest  Drown  1    Byron- 
Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose.  Pope. 

4.  To  make  knov?n,  as  that  which  has  been  kept  se- 
cret or  hidden ;  to  reveal ;  to  expose  ;  as,  events  have 
disclosed  his  designs. 

If  I  disclose  my  passion. 
Our  friendship  's  at  an  end.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  To  uncover ;  open ;  unveil ;  discover ;  reveal ; 
divulge ;  tell ;  utter. 

Dis-close',  n.    Disclosure.     [06s.]      Shak.     Young. 

Dis-Closed'  (dis-klozd'),  p.  a.  (Her.)  Represented 
with  wings  expanded ;  —  applied  to  doves  and  other 
birds  not  of  prey.  Cussans. 

Dis-clos'er  (dis-klo'zer),  n.    One  who  discloses. 

Dis-clo'sure  (-klo'zhilr ;  135),  n.  [See  Disclose,  v. 
t.,  and  cf.  Closure.]  1.  The  act  of  disclosing,  uncover- 
ing, or  revealmg ;  bringing  to  light ;  exposure. 

He  feels  it  (his  secret]  beating  at  his  heart,  rising  to  his  throat, 
and  demanding  disclosure.  D.  Webster. 

2.  That  which  is  disclosed  or  revealed. 

Were  the  disclosures  of  1695  forgotten  ?       MacoMlai/. 

Dis-cloud'  (dis-kloud'),  V.  t.  To  clear  from  clouds. 
[Archaic']  Fuller. 

Dis-Clout'  (-klout^),  V.  t.    To  divest  of  a  clout,     [i?.] 

Dis-clu'sion  (-klu'zhiin),  n.  [L.  disclusio,  fr.  discln- 
dere,disclusum,to  se^w&te.  See  Disclose.]  A  shutting 
off;  exclusion.     [06s.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Dis-coast'  (-kost'),  v.i.  [Pref.  dis- -{■  coast :  cf.  It. 
discostare.']  To  depart ;  to  quit  the  coast  (that  is,  the 
side  or  border)  of  anything ;  to  be  separated.     [06s.] 

As  far  as  heaven  and  earth  discoasted  lie.     G.  Fletcher. 
To  discoast  from  the  plain  and  simple  way  of  speech.  Barrow. 


DlS'CO-blas'tic  (dls'ko-blSs'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  ScVko!  disk 
-|-  pKaardveiv  to  grow.]  (Biol.)  Applied  to  a  form  of 
egg  cleavage  seen  in  osseous  fishes,  which  occurs  only 
in  a  small  disk  that  separates  from  the  rest  of  the  egg. 

II  Dis-cob'0-lus  (dis-k8b'6-liSs),  n. ;  pi.  Discoboli 
(-li).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  6tcrK0^6Ao9  ;  Sio-kos  a  discus  -|-  /SoAAcik 
to  throw.]  (Fine  Arts)  (a)  A  thrower  of  the  discus. 
(6)  A  statue  representing  an  athlete  holding  the  discus, 
or  about  to  throw  it. 

15^°°  The  Discobolus  of  Myron  was  a  famous  statue  of 
antiquity,  and  several  copies  or  imitations  of  it  have 
been  preserved. 

Dls'co-dac'tyl  (dTs/ko-dSk'tTl),  n.  [See  Discodao- 
TYLiA.]     (Zool.)  One  of  the  tree  frogs. 

II  Dis'CO-dac-tyl'i-a  (-dSk-tll'I-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  SiaKo;  disk  -f-  6aKTvAos  finger.]  (Zool.)  A  division 
of  amphibians  having  suctorial  disks  on  the  toes,  as 
the  tree  frogs. 

Dis'CO-dac'tyl-OUS  (-dSk'ttl-us),  a.  (Zool.)  Having 
sucking  disks  on  the  toes,  as  the  tree  frogs. 

Dis'CO-her'ent  (-her'ent),  a.    Incoherent,     [i?.] 

Dis'coid  (dis'koid),  a.  [Gr.  Si.crKoei.Srji  quoit-shaped  j 
SiVkos  a  round  plate,  quoit  -j-  etSos  form,  shape  :  cf.  F. 
discoide.  See  Disk.]  Having  the  form  of  a  disk,  as 
those  univalve  shells  which  have  the  whorls  in  one 
plane,  so  as  to  form  a  disk,  as  the  pearly  nautilus. 

Discoid  flower  {Bot.),a.  compound  flower,  consisting  of 
tubular  florets  only,  as  a  tansy,  lack- 
ing the  rays  which  are  seen  m  the 
daisy  and  sunflower. 

Dis'coid,  n.  Anything  having  the 
form  of  a  discus  or  disk ;  particularly, 
a  discoid  shell. 

Dis-coid'al  (dis-koid'al),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  discdidal.]  Disk-shaped ;  discoid. 

Dis'CO-Iitll  (disTso-lIth),  n.  [Gr. 
SiVkos  a  round  plate  -f- -liln.']  (Biol.) 
One  of  a  species  of  coccoliths,  hav- 
ing an  oval  discoidal  body,  with  a 
thick  strongly  refracting  rim,  and  a 
thinner  central  portion.  One  of  them 
measures  about  5,^5  of  an  inch  in  its  Discoid  Flowers, 
longest  diameter. 

J)is-COl'or  (dis-kul'er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  DiscoLOEBD 
(-erd) ;  p  pr.  &  vb.  11.  Discoloring.]  [OE.  descolouren, 
OF.  descolorer,  F.  dicolorer,  fr.  L.  dis-  -j-  colorare,  co- 
loratum,  to  color,  color  coloT.  See  Color.]  [Written  also 
discolour.']  1.  To  alter  the  natural  hue  or  color  of  ;  to 
change  to  a  different  color ;  to  stain ;  to  tinge ;  as,  a 
drop  of  wine  will  discolor  water ;  silver  is  discolored  by 
sea  water. 

2.  To  alter  the  true  complexion  or  appearance  of ;  to 
put  a  false  hue  upon. 

To  discolor  all  your  ideas.  Watts, 

Dis-col'or-ate  (-at),  v.  (.    To  discolor.    [iJ.]    Fuller. 

Dls-col'or-a'tion  (-a'shtin),  n.    [Cf.  F.  dicoloration.] 

1.  The  act  of  discoloring,  or  the  state  of  being  discol- 
ored ;  alteration  of  hue  or  appearance.  Darwin. 

2.  A  discolored  spot ;  a  stain.  Arbuthnot, 
Dis-COl'ored  (-erd),  a,  1.  Altered  in  color  ;  stained. 
2.  Variegated  ;  of  divers  colors.    [iS.] 

That  ever  wore  discolored  arms.  Chapman, 

Dis-COm'fit  (-kiim'ftt),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Discom- 
fited ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Discomfiting.]  [OF.  desconflt, 
p.  p.  of  desconfire,  F.  deconflre  ;  it.  L.  dis-  -f-  conficere 
to  make  ready,  prepare,  bring  about.  See  Comfit,  Fact.] 

1.  To  scatter  in  fight ;  to  put  to  rout ;  to  defeat. 
And  his  proud  foes  discomfit  in  victorious  field.    Spenser. 

2.  To  break  up  and  frustrate  the  plans  of ;  to  balk ; 
to  throw  into  perplexity  and  dejection  ;  to  disconcert. 

Well,  go  with  me  and  be  not  so  discomfited.         Shak. 
Syn.— To  defeat;  overthrow;  overpower;  vanquish; 
conquer ;  baffle ;  frustrate ;  confound ;  discourage. 

Dis-COm'flt,  a.    Discomfited  ;  overthrown.     [06s.] 
DiS-COm'fit,  n.    Rout ;  overthrow ;  discomfiture. 

Such  a  discomfit  as  shall  quite  despoil  him.  Milton^ 
Dis-com'fl-ture  (-fT-tiir  ;  135),  n.  [OF.  desconfiture, 
F.  deconfilure.  See  Discomfit,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Comfiture.] 
The  act  of  discomfiting,  or  the  state  of  being  discomfited ; 
rout ;  overthrow  ;  defeat ;  frustration  ;  confusion  and 
dejection. 

Every  man's  sword  was  against  his  fellow,  and  there  was  a 
very  great  dtscomfitare.  1  Sam.  xiv.  20. 

A  hope  destined  to  end  ...  in  discomfiture  and  disgrace. 

^lacaulay. 
Dis-com'fort  (dTs-ktim'fert),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Dis- 
comforted ;j9.  pr  &  vb.  n  Discomforting.]  [OV.des- 
conjorler,  F.  deconforier,  to  discourage ;  pref.  des-  (L. 
dis-) -\- conforter.  See  Comfort.]  1.  To  discourage ;  to 
deject. 

His  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp. 

Lest  it  discomfort  us.  Shak. 

2.  To  destroy  or  disturb  the  comfort  of ;  to  deprive  of 
quiet  enjoyment ;  to  make  uneasy ;  to  pain  ;  as,  a  smoky 
chimney  discomforts  a  family. 

Dis-com'fort,  n.  [OF.  desconfort,  F.  deconfort.  See 
Discomfort,  v.  (.]    1.  Discouragement.     [06s.]     Shak, 

2.  Want  of  coinfort ;  uneasiness,  mental  or  physical ; 
disturbance  of  peace  ;  inquietude  ;  pain  ;  distress  ;  sor- 
row.    "  An  age  of  spiritual  discomfort."        M.  Arnold. 

Strive  against  all  the  discomforts  of  thy  sufferings.    Jlp.  Hall. 

Dis-COm'fort-a-ble  (-a  b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  deseonfor- 
table.]  1.  Causing  discomfort ;  occasioning  uneasiness ; 
making  sad.     [06s.]  Sir  P.  Sidney, 

2.  Destitute  of  comfort ;  uncomfortable.     [J?.] 

A  labyrinth  of  little  di scorn fortahle  garrets.     Tiiackei'ay. 

— Dis-com'fort-a-'ble-ness,  re.    [06s.] 

Dis'com-mend'  (dTs'k5m-mend'),  v.  t.  1.  To  mention 
with  disapprobation  ;  to  blarile  ;  to  disapprove.     [R.] 

Spenser. 

By  commending  something  in  him  that  is  good,  and  discom- 
mending the  same  fault  in  others.  Jer.  Taylor, 
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DISCOMMENDABLE 

2.  To  expose  to  censure  or  ill  favor ;  to  put  out  of  the 
good  graces  of  any  one. 

A  compliance  will  discommend  me  to  Mr.  Coventry.    Fept/s. 

Dls'com-mend'a-ble  (dis'kom-m6nd'a-b'l),  a.  De- 
serving  disapprobation   or  blame.  —  Dis'com-mend'a- 

ble-ness,  n. 

Dis-com'men-da'tlon  (dls-kSm'mSn-da'shiin),  n. 
Blame  ;  censure  ;  reproach,     [/i.]  Ayliffe. 

Dis'com-mend'er  (dls'kBm-mSnd'er),  n.  One  who 
discommends  ;  a  dispraiser.  Johnson. 

Dls'com-mis'slon  (-mish'un),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  a 
commission  or  trust,     [i?.]  Laud. 

Dis-corn'mo-date  (dis-kSm'mo-dat),  v.  t.  [L.  dis-  -\- 
coinmodatus,  p.  p.  of  commodare  to  make  fit  or  suit- 
able, fr.  conmodus  fit,  commodious.  See  Commodious, 
and  cf.  Discommode.]    To  discommode.    \_Obs.']   Howell. 

Dls'COm-mode'  (dls'kbm-mod'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Discommoded;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Discommoding.]  [See 
DiscoMMODATE.]  To  put  to  inconvenience  ;  to  incom- 
mode ;  to  molest ;  to  trouble,     [i?.] 

Syn.  —  To  incommode  ;  annoy ;  inconvenience. 

Dls'COm-mo'dl-OUS  (dTs'k5m-mo'dI-iSs),  a.  Incon- 
venient; troublesome;  incommodious.  [A.]  Spenser. 
—  Dis'com-mo'di-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Dls-com-mo'di-ous- 
ness,  n. 

Dls'COm-mod'i-ty  (-m5d'I-ty),  n.  Disadvantage  ;  in- 
convenience. Bacon. 

Dis-com'mon   (dis-kSm'miin),   V.  t.      1.    To  deprive 

of  the  right  of  common.     [iJ.]  Bp.  Mall. 

2.  To  deprive  of  privileges,     [i?.]  T.  Warton. 

3.  (Law)  To  deprive  of  commonable  quality,  as  lands, 
by  inclosing  or  appropriating.  Burrill. 

Dis'com-mu'ni-ty  (dis'kom-mu'uT-ty),  n.  A  lack  of 
common  possessions,  properties,  or  relationship. 

Community  of  embryonic  structure  reveals  community  of 
descent  j  but  dissimilarity  of  embryonic  development  does  not 
prove  discommuidtij  of  descent.  Dai-wiit. 

Dls-com'pa-ny  (dls-kum'pa-ny),  v.  t.  To  free  from 
company ;  to  dissociate.     \_E.'] 

If  she  be  alone  now,  and  discompanied.      B.  Joiit^on. 

Dls'COm-ple2E'ion  (dTs'kom-plSk'shiin),  v.  t.  To 
change  the  complexion  or  liue  of.     [06«.]      Beau.  &  Ft. 

Dis'com-pli'ance  (-pli'ans),  n.  Failure  or  refusal  to 
comply  ;  noncompliance. 

A  compliance  'vill  discommend  me  to  Mr.  Coventry,  and  a 
discompliance  to  my  lord  chancellor.  Pept/s. 

Dis'com-pose'  (dls'kom-poz'),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Dis- 
composed (-pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Discomposing.]  [Pref. 
dis-  -\~  compose:  cf.   OF.  descomposer,  F.  decomposer.^ 

1.  To  disarrange  ;  to  mterfere  with  ;  to  disturb  ;  to 
disorder ;  to  unsettle  ;  to  break  up. 

Or  discomposed  the  headdress  of  a  prude.  Pope. 

2.  To  throw  into  disorder ;  to  ruffle ;  to  destroy  the 
composure  or  equanimity  of ;  to  agitate. 

Opposition  .  .  .  discomposetk  the  mind's  serenity.    GlanviU, 

3.  To  put  out  of  place  or  service  ;  to  discharge  ;  to  dis- 
place.    yObs.']  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  To  disorder :  derange  ;  unsettle  ;  disturb  ;  dis- 
concert ;  agitate  ;  ruffle ;  fret ;  vex. 

Dls'com-posed'  (-pozd'),  a.  Disordered ;  disturbed  ; 
disquieted.  —  Dis'COm-pOS'ed-ly  (-poz'ed-ly),  adv.  — 
Dls'com-pos'ed-ness,  n. 

Dis-com'po-si'tion  (dis-kSm'pS-zTsh'iin),  n.  Incon- 
sistency;  discordance.     [Ofc.]  Donne. 

Dis'com-po'sure  (dis'kom-po'zhiir  ;  135),  n.  1.  The 
state  of  being  discomposed ;  disturbance  ;  disorder  ; 
agitation ;  perturbation. 

No  discomposure  stirred  her  features.       Akaiside. 

2.  Discordance  ;  disagreement  of  parts.  [06s.]  Boyle. 

Dis-compt'  (dis-kounf),  v.  t.  [See  Discodnt.]  To 
discount.     See  Discount.  Hudibras. 

Dis'con-cert'  (dls'kSn-sert'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Dis- 
CONCEKTED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disconcekting.]  [Pref.  dis- 
-\-  concert:  cf.  OF.  desconcerter,  F.  deconcerier.']  1.  To 
break  up  the  harmonious  progress  of ;  to  throw  into  dis- 
order or  confusion  ;  as,  the  emperor  disconcerted  the 
plans  of  his  enemy. 

2.  To  confuse  the  faculties  of ;  to  disturb  the  compo- 
sure of ;  to  discompose ;  to  abash. 

The  embrace  disconcerted  the  daughter-in-law  somewhat,  as 
the  caresses  of  old  gentlemen  unshorn  and  perfumed  with  to- 
bacco might  well  do.  Thackerai/. 

Syn,— To  discompose;  derange;  ruffle;  confuse;  dis- 
turb ;  defeat ;  frustrate. 

Dis-con'cert  (dis-kSn'sert),  re.  Want  of  concert ;  dis- 
agreement. "^  Sir  TrrTempTeT 

Dfe<COn-cer'tion  (dts'kon-ser'shiin),  re.  The  act  of 
disconcerting,  or  state  of  bemg  disconcerted ;  discom- 
posure ;  perturbation.  _  [fl.]  Stale  Trials  (1794). 

Dls'con-du'cive  (-du'stv),  a.  Not  conducive  ;  imped- 
ing ;  disadvantageous,     [if.] 

DIS'COn-form'a-ble  (-fSrm'a-b'l),  a.   Not  conformable. 
Discoiiformahle  in  religion  from  us.       Sfow  (1G03). 

Dls'COn-form'1-ty  (-t-ty),  re.  Want  of  conformity  or 
correspondence  ;  inconsistency ;  disagreement. 

Those  ...  in  some  disconformity  to  ourselves.    Milton. 

Disagreement  and  disconformiltj  betwixt  the  speech  and  the 
conception  o£  the  mind.  liakewill. 

Dis'con-gru'i-ty  (-gru'T-tj^),  n.  Incongruity;  disa- 
greement ;  uusuitableness.  Sir  31.  Hale. 

Dls'con-neot'  (dis'kSn-uekf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disconnected  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disconnecting.]  To  dis- 
solve the  union  or  connection  of ;  to  disunite  ;  to  sever  ; 
to  separate  ;  to  disperse. 

The  commonwealth  itself  wo\ild  ...  be  disconnected  into  the 
dust  and  powder  of  individuality.  Bnrke. 

This  rastriction  discomiects  bank  paper  and  the  precious  niet- 
'°  Walsh. 
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Dls'con-nec'tlon  (-nSk'shiin),  re.  The  act  of  discon- 
necting, or  state  of  being  disconnected ;  separation ; 
want  of  union. 

Nothing  was  therefore  to  he  left  in  all  the  subordinate  mem- 
bers but  weakness,  discomiection,  and  confusion.  Burke. 


DlS-COn'se-crate  (dls-kSn'se-krat),  V.  t.    To  deprive 

of  consecration  or  sacredness.     [J?.] 

Dls'COn-sent'  (dTs'kSn-sgnf),  V.  i.  To  differ ;  to  dis- 
agree ;  to  dissent.    [Obs.'\  Milton. 

Dis-con'so-la'cy  (-la'sy),  n.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
consolate.    [Obs.l  Barrow. 

Dls-con'SO-lance  (dls-k6n's6-lans),  n.  Disconsolate- 
ness.     [Ofe.]  Barrow, 

Dis-con'so-Iate  (-ISt),  a.  [LL.  disconsolatus  ;  L.  dis- 
+  consolatus,  p.  p.  of  consolari  to  console.  See  Console, 
V.  t.'\  1.  Destitute  of  consolation  ;  deeply  dejected 
and  dispirited  ;  hopelessly  sad  ;  comfortless  ;  filled  with 
grief ;  as,  a  bereaved  and  disconsolate  parent. 
One  morn  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood  disconsolate.  Moore. 

The  ladies  and  the  knights,  no  shelter  nigh, 
Were  dropping  wet,  disconsolate  and  wan.        Dryden. 

2.  Inspiring  dejection  ;  saddening  ;  cheerless ;  as,  the 
disconsolate  darkness  of  tlie  winter  nights.  Ray. 

Syn.  — Forlorn;  melancholy;  sorrowful;  desolate; 
woeful ;  hoijeless ;  gloomy. 

— Dls-con'so-late-ly,  adv.  —  Dis-con'so-late-ness,  re. 

Dis-con'so-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  a.    Disconsolate.     [04s.] 
A  poor,  disconsolatedy  drooping  creature.        Sterne. 

DiS-COn'SO-la'tion  (-la'shtin),  n.  Dejection ;  grief, 
[i?.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Dis'con-tent'  (dis'kSn-tgnf),  a.  Not  content ;  dis- 
contented ;  dissatisfied.  Jer.  Taylor, 

Passion  seemed  to  be  much  discontent,  but  Patience  was  very 
quiet.  Bunyan, 

Dis'con-tent',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Discontented  ;  p, 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Discontenting.]  To  deprive  of  content ; 
to  make  uneasy  ;  to  dissatisfy.  Suckling. 

Dis'con-tent',  n.   1.  Want  of  content ;  uneasiness  and 
inquietude  of  mind ;  dissatisfaction ;  disquiet. 
Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York.         Shak. 

The  rapacity  of  his  father's  auministration  had  excited  such 
universal  discontent.  HalUxm. 

2.  A  discontented  person  ;  a  malcontent.     [JJ.] 

Thus  was  the  Scotch  nation  full  of  discontents.   Fuller. 

DiS-COn'ten-ta'tion  (dls-kon'tgn-ta'shun),  re.  Discon- 
tent.    [Obs.']  Ascham. 

Dis'con-tent'ed  (dis'kSn-tent'Sd),  p.  p.  &  a.  Dissat- 
isfied ;  uneasy  in  mind  ;  malcontent. 

And  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was  in 
debt,  and  every  one  that  was  disconientedy  gathered  themselves 
unto  him.  1  Sam.  xxii.  2. 

—  Dis'con-tent'ed-ly,  adv.  —  Dis'con-tent'ed-ness,  re. 

Dis'con-tent'ful  (-ful)i  o-     3?ull  of  discontent.     [iS.] 

Dis'con-tent'ing,  a'.    1.  Discontented.   [Obs.']    Shak. 

2.  Causing  discontent ;  dissatisfying.  Milton. 

Dis'con-tent'ive  (-Iv),  a.  Relating  or  tending  to  dis- 
content.   [i2.]    "Pride  is  ever  d!«coreiere<t«€."  Fellham. 

Dis'con-tent'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  state  of  being 
discontented ;  uneasiness  ;  inquietude.  Bacon. 

Dis'con-tin'u-a-ble  (-tin'\l-a-b'l),  a.  Admitting  of 
being  discontinued,     [i?.] 

Dis'con-tin'u-ance  (-ons),  re.  1.  The  act  of  discon- 
tinuing, or  the  state  of  being  discontinued ;  want  of  con- 
tinued connection  or  continuity  of  parts  ;  breaking  off ; 
cessation  ;  interruption ;  as,  a  discontinuance  of  conver- 
sation or  intercourse;  discontinuance  of  a  highway  or  of 
travel. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  A  breaking  off  or  interruption  of  an  es- 
tate, which  happened  when  an  alienation  was  made  by  a 
tenant  in  tail,  or  other  tenant,  seized  in  right  of  another, 
of  a  larger  estate  than  the  tenant  was  entitled  to,  where- 
by the  party  ousted  or  injured  was  driven  to  his  real  ac- 
tion, and  could  not  enter.  This  effect  of  such  alienation 
is  now  obviated  by  statute  in  both  England  and  the 
United  States.  (6)  The  termination  of  an  action  in  prac- 
tice by  the  voluntary  act  of  the  plaintiff  ;  an  entry  on 
the  record  that  the  plaintiff  discontinues  his  action,  (e) 
That  technical  interruption  of  the  proceedings  in  plead- 
ing in  an  action,  which  follows  where  a  defendant  does 
not  answer  the  whole  of  the  plaintiff's  declaration,  and 
the  plaintiff  omits  to  take  judgment  for  the  part  unan- 
swered. Wharton''s  Law  Vict.    Burrill, 

Syn.  — Cessation;  Intermission;  discontinuation;  sep- 
aration ;  disunion ;  disjunction ;  disruption  ;  break. 

Dis'COn-tin'U-a'tion  (-tin'ii-a'shun),  n,  [Cf.  F.  dis- 
continuation.] Breach  or  interruption  of  continuity ; 
separation  of  parts  in  a  connected  series ;  discontinuance. 

Upon  any  discontinuation  of  parts,  made  either  by  bubbles  or 
by  snaking  the  glass,  the  whole  mercury  falls.      Sir  I.  Newton. 

Dis'con-tin'ue  (-tTn'ii),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Discon- 
tinued (-ud) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Discontinuing.]  [Cf.  F. 
discontinuer.]  To  interrupt  the  continuance  of ;  to 
intermit,  as  a  practice  or  habit ;  to  put  an  end  to ;  to 
cause  to  cease  ;  to  cease  using  ;  to  stop  ;  to  leave  off. 

Set  up  their  conventicles  again,  which  had  been  discontin- 
ued. Bp.  Burnet. 
T  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth.  Shak. 

Taught  the  Greek  tongue,  discontinued  before  in  these  parts 
the  space  of  seven  hundred  years.  Daniel. 

They  modify  and  discriminate  the  voice,  without  appearing 
to  discontinue  it.  Holder. 

Dis'con-tin'ue,  v.  i.  1.  To  lose  continuity  or  co- 
hesion of  parts  ;  to  be  disrupted  or  broken  off.    Bacon. 

2.  To  be  separated  or  severed  ;  to  part. 
Thyself  shalt  discontinue  from  thine  heritage.    Jer.  xvii.  4. 

Dis'con-tin'u-ee'  (-ttn'iS-e'),  re.  (Law)  One  whose 
possession  of  an  estate  is  broken  off,  or  discontinued ; 
one  wliose  estate  is  subject  to  discontinuance. 

Dis'Con-tin'U-er  (-ttu'ti-er),  re.  One  who  discontin- 
ues, or  breaks  off  or  away  from  ;  au  absentee. 

He  was  no  gadder  abroad,  nor  discontinuer  from  hia  convent 
for  a  long  time.  Fuller. 

Dis-con'ti-nn'i-ty  (dts-k5n'tT-nu'T-ty),  re.  Want  of 
continuity  or  cohesion ;  disunion  of  parts.  "  Disconti- 
nuity of  surface."  Boyle. 
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Dls'con-tin'n-or  (dis'kon-tlu'ii-Sr),  n,  (Law)  One 
who  deprives  another  of  tlie  possession  of  an  estate  by 
discontinuance.     See  Discontinuance,  2. 

Dis'con-tin'U-ous  (-tin'ii-us),  a.  1.  Not  continuous ; 
interrupted ;  broken  off. 

A  path  that  is  zigzag,  discontinuous,  and  intersected  at  every 
turn  by  human  negligence.  Ve  Quincey. 

2.  Exhibiting  a  dissolution  of  continuity ;  gaping. 
"Discontinuous  wound."  Milton. 

Discontinuous  function  (Math.),  a  function  which  for  cer- 
tain values  or  between  certain  values  of  the  variable  does 
not  vary  continuously  as  the  variable  increases.  The  dis- 
continuity may,  for  example,  consist  of  an  alirupt  change 
in  the  value  of  the  function,  or  an  abrupt  change  in  its 
law  of  variation,  or  the  function  may  become  imaginary. 

Dis'con-ven'ience  (-ven'yens),  re.  Uusuitableness; 
incongruity.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Dis'COn-ven'ient  (-yent),  a.  Not  convenient  or  con- 
gruous ;  unsuitable ;  ill-adapted.    [Obs.]  Bp.  Reynolds, 

II  Dis-COph'O-ra  (dis-k8f'6-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Sia-KOi  disk  -|-  <{>epei.v  to  bear.]  (Zo'dl,)  A  division  of 
acalephs  or  jelly- 
fishes,  including 
most  of  the  large 
disklike    species. 

—  Dis-coph'o- 
rous  (-rtSs),  re. 

Dis'cora'(dTs'- 
kSrd'),  re.  [OE. 
discord,  descord, 
OP.  discorde,  des- 
corde,  F.  discorde, 
from  L.  discordia,  fr.  discors,  -cordis,  discordant,  dis- 
agreeable;  dis- -{- cor,  cordis,  heart;  cf.  F.  discord,  n., 
and  OF.  descorder,  discorder,  F.  discorder,  to  discord, 
L.  discordare,  from  discors.  See  Heart,  and  cf.  Dis- 
cord, V.  i.]  1.  Want  of  concord  or  agreement ;  absence 
of  unity  or  harmony  in  sentiment  or  action ;  variance 
leading  to  contention  and  strife ;  disagreement ;  —  ap- 
plied to  persons  or  to  things,  and  to  thoughts,  feelings, 
or  purposes. 

A  false  witness  that  speaketh  lies,  and  he  that  soweth  discord 
among  brethren.  Prov.  vi.  !9. 

Peace  to  arise  out  of  universal  discord  fomented  in  all  parts 
of  the  empire.  Burke, 

2.  (Mus.)  Union  of  musical  sounds  which  strikes  the 
ear  harshly  or  disagreeably,  owing  to  tlie  incommensura- 
bility of  the  vibrations  which  they  produce  ;  want  of  mu- 
sical concord  or  liarmony ;  dissonance ;  a  chord  demand- 
ing resolution  into  a  concord. 

Tor  a  discord  itself  is  but  a  harshness  of  divers  sounds  meet- 
ing. Bacon. 

Apple  of  discord.    See  under  Apple. 

Syn.  — Variance  ;  difference;  opposition;  contrari- 
ety ;  clashing ;  dissension ;  contention ;  strife  ;  disagree- 
ment ;  dissonance. 

Dis-cord'    (dts-kSrd'),  v.  i.      [OE.   discorden,  des- 
cor(iere,  from  the  French.    See  Discord,  re.]    To  disagree; 
to  be  discordant ;  to  jar  ;  to  clash ;  not  to  suit.     [Obs.] 
The  one  discording  with  the  other.  Bacon. 

Dis-cord'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  descordable.] 
That  may  produce  discord ;  disagreeing ;  discordant. 
[R.]  Halliwell. 

Dis-cord'ance  (-ons),       )  re.      [Cf.   F.   discordance.] 

Dis-cord'an-cy  (-an-sy),  )      State  or  quality  of  being 
discordant ;  disagreement ;  inconsistency. 
There  will  arise  a  thousand  discordances  of  opinion.    7.  Taylor. 

Dis-COrd'ant  (-ant),  a.  [OE.  discordant,  descor- 
daunt,  OF.  descordant,  discordant,  F.  discordant,  p.  pr. 
of  discorder,    OF.   also,  descorder.      See   Discord,  n.] 

1.  Disagreeing  ;  incongruous  ;  being  at  variance ; 
clashing  ;  opposing  ;  not  harmonious. 

The  discordant  elements  out  of  which  the  emperor  had  com- 
pounded his  realm  did  not  coalesce.  Motley. 

2.  [See  Discord,  «.,  2.]  (Mus.)  Dissonant ;  not  in 
harmony  or  musical  concord  ;  harsh  ;  jarring  ;  as,  dis- 
cordant notes  or  soimds. 

For  still  their  music  seemed  to  start 

Discordant  echoes  in  each  heart.         Longfellow. 

3.  (Geol.)  Said  of  strata  which  lack  conformity  in 
direction  of  bedding,  either  as  in  true  unconformability, 
or  as  caused  by  a  fault.  ' 

Syn.  — Disagreeing;  incongruous;  contradictory;  re- 
pugnant ;  opposite ;  contrary ;  inconsistent ;  dissonant ; 
harsh  ;  jarrmg ;  irreconcilable. 

—  Dis-cord'ant-ly,  adf.  —  Dis-cord'ant-ness,  n.  [R.] 

Dis-cord'ful  (-ful),  "•  F^dl  of  discord ;  contentious. 
[Obs.]     "  His  discordful  dame."  Spenser. 

Dis-COrd'OUS  (-iis),  a.     Full  of  discord.     [OJs.] 

Dis-cor'po-rate  (dts-kor'po-rat),  a.  Deprived  of  the 
privileges  or  form  of  a  body  corporate.     [Ofis.l  Jas.  II. 

Dis-cor're-spond'ent  (dis-kor're-sp5ud'pnt),  a.  In- 
congruous. W.  Montagu. 

Dis-COSt'  (-kosf),  v.  i.    Same  as  Discoast.     [Obs.] 

Dis-COUn'sel  (-koun'sSl),  v.  t,  [Pref.  dis-  -\-  counsel : 
cf.  OF.  desco7iseiller.]    To  dissuade.     [Ois.l      Spenser. 

Dls'COUnt'  (dis'kounf  or  dis-kount';  277),  v.  I.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Discounted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Discounting.] 
[OF.  desconter,  descompter,  to  deduct,  F.  decompter  to 
discount ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -\-  center,  compter.  See 
Count,  v.]  1.  To  deduct  from  an  .account,  debt,  charge, 
and  the  like  ;  to  make  an  abatement  of ;  as,  merchants 
sometimes  discount  five  or  si.\  per  cent  for  prompt  pay- 
ment of  bills. 

2.  To  lend  money  upon,  deducting  the  discount  or  al- 
lowance for  interest ;  as,  the  banks  discount  notes  and 
bills  of  exchange. 

Discount  only  unexceptionable  paper.  Walsh. 

3.  To  take  into  consider.ation  beforeliand  ;  to  antici- 
pate and  form  conclusions  concerning  (an  event). 

4.  To  leave  out  of  .account ;  to  take  no  notice  of.  [i?.] 
Of  the  three  opinions  (I  ttiscozint  Brown's).    Sir  W.  flamiltotu 
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Dls'COnnt'  (dlsliount'  or  dis-kount' ;  277),  v.  i.  To 
lend,  or  make  a  practice  of  lending,  money,  abating  the 
discount ;  as,  the  banks  discount  for  sixty  or  ninety  days. 

Dls'count'  (dis'kounf ),  n.  [Cf.  P.  decompte.  See 
Discount,  v.  <.]  1,  A  counting  oif  or  deduction  made 
from  a  gross  sum  on  any  account  whatever ;  an  allow- 
ance upon  an  account,  debt,  demand,  price  asked,  and 
the  like  ;  something  taken  off  or  deducted. 

2.  A  deduction  made  for  interest,  in  advancing  money 
upon,  or  purchasing,  a  bill  or  note  not  due ;  payment  in 
advance  of  interest  upon  money. 

3.  The  rate  of  interest  charged  in  discounting. 

At  a  disconnt,  below  par,  or  below  the  nominal  value ; 
hence,  colloquially,  out  of  favor ;  poorly  esteemed ;  de- 
preciated. —  Bank  diacount,  a  sum  equal  to_  the  interest  at 
a  given  rate  on  the  principal  (face)  of  a  bill  or  note  from 
the  time  of  discounting  until  it  becomes  due.  —  Discount 
broker,  one  who  makes  a  business  of  discounting  commer- 
cial paper :  a  bill  broker.  —  Discount  day,  a  particular  day 
erf  the  week  when  a  bank  discounts  bills.  —  True  discount, 
the  interest  which,  added  to  a  principal,  will  equal  the 
face  of  a  note  when  it  becomes  due.  The  principal  yield- 
ing this  interest  is  the  present  vabie  of  the  note. 

Dls-count'a-ble  (dTs-kount'4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing, or  suitable  to  be,  discounted  ;  as,  certain  forms  are 
necessary  to  render  notes  discountable  at  a  bank. 

Dls-COUn'te-nance  (dis-koun'te-nans),  v.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Discountenanced  (-nanst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dis- 
oouNTENANciNQ  (-nfln-slng).]  [Pref.  dis-  -\-  countenance  : 
at.  OF.  desconienancer,  F.  decontenancer.']  1.  To  ruffle 
ox  discompose  the  countenance  of ;  to  put  out  of  counte- 
nance ;  to  put  to  shame  ;  to  abash. 

How  would  one  look  from  his  majestic  brow  ... 
Discountenance  her  despised  I  Milton. 

The  hermit  was  somewhat  discountenanced  by  this  observa- 
tion. Sir  If.  Scott. 
2.  To  refuse  to  countenance,  or  give  the  support  of 
one's  approval  to ;  to  give  one's  influence  against ;  to 
restrain  by  cold  treatment ;  to  discourage. 

A  town  meeting  was  convened  to  discountenance  riot. 

Bancroft. 

Dls-conn'te-nance,  n.  Unfavorable  aspect ;  unfriendly 
regard ;  cold  treatment ;  disapprobation ;  whatever  tends 
to  check  or  discourage. 

He  thought  a  little  discountenance  on  those  persons  would 
suppress  that  spirit.  Clarendon. 

Dis-COUn'te-nan-cer  (-nan-ser),  n.  One  who  discoun- 
tenances ;  one  who  disfavors.  Bacon. 

Dis'count'ei*  (dTs'kount'er),  n.  One  who  discounts ; 
a  discount  broker.  Burke. 

Dls-cour'age  (dls-kilr'aj ;  48),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Dis- 
COUKAGED  (-Sjd)  J  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Di8C0UBA6iNO(-a-jTng).] 
[Pref.  dis-  +  courage :  cf.  OF.  descoragier,  F.  decou- 
rager :  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  +  corage,  F.  courage.  See 
OouEAQB.]  1.  To  extinguish  the  courage  of ;  to  dis- 
hearten ;  to  depress  the  spirits  of ;  to  deprive  of  confi- 
dence;  to  deject;  —  the  opposite  of  encourage;  as,  he 
was  discouraged  in  his  undertaking;  he  need  not  be 
discouraged  from  a  like  attempt. 

Fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  anger,  lest  they  be 
discouraged.  Col.  iii.  21. 

2.  To  dishearten  one  with  respect  to ;  to  discounte- 
nance ;  to  seek  to  check  by  disfavoring ;  to  deter  one 
from ;  as,  they  discouraged  his  efforts. 

Syn,  —  To  dishearten ;  dispirit ;  depress ;  deject ;  dis- 
suade ;  disfavor. 

Dls-cour'age,  n.  Lack  of  courage ;  cowardliness. 
[06s.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Dls-conr'age-a-Me  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  dis- 
couraged ;  easily  disheartened.  Bp.  Hall. 

Dls-COUr'age-ment  (dts  ktir'aj-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
descouragement,  F.  decouragement.']  1.  The  act  of  dis- 
couraging, or  the  state  of  being  discouraged  ;  depression 
or  weakening  of  confidence ;  dejection. 

2.  That  which  discourages;  that  which  deters,  or 
tends  to  deter,  from  an  undertaking,  or  from  the  prose- 
cution of  anything  ;  a  determent ;  as,  the  revolution  was 
commenced  under  every  possible  discouragement.  "  Dis- 
couragements from  vice."  Swift. 

Dls-cour'a-ger  (-a-jer),  n.    One  who  discourages. 
The  promoter  of  truth  and  the  discourager  of  error. 

Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Dls-COur'a-glng  (-jtng),  a.    Causing  or  indicating  dis- 
couragement. —  Dis-coui'a-glng-ly,  adv. 
DS-COUre'  (dts-kor'),  V.  t.    To  discover.     [06s.] 

That  none  might  her  discoure.  Spenser. 

Dis-conrse'  (dls-kors'),  n.  [L.  discursus  a  running 
to  and  fro,  discourse,  fr.  discurrere,  discursum,  to  run 
to  and  fro,  to  discourse  ;  dis-  -(-  currere  to  rim  :  cf.  F. 
discours.  See  Coukse.]  1.  The  power  of  the  mind  to 
reason  or  infer  by  running,  as  it  were,  from  one  fact  or 
reason  to  another,  and  deriving  a  conclusion ;  an  exercise 
or  act  of  this  power  ;  reasoning ;  range  of  raasoning  fac- 
ulty.    [Obs.l 

Difficult,  strange,  and  harsh  to  the  discourses  of  natural 
reason.  South. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse. 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  lu  us  unused.  Shak. 

2.  Conversation;  talk. 

In  their  discourses  after  supper.  Shak. 

Filling  the  head  with  variety  of  thoughts,  and  the  mouth  with 

copious  discourse.  Locke. 

3.  The  art  and  manner  of  speaMng  and  conversing. 

Of  excellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse.         Shak. 

4.  Consecutive  speech,  either  written  or  unwritten,  on 
a  given  line  of  thought ;  speech  ;  treatise  ;  dissertation ; 
sermon,  etc.  ;  as,  the  preacher  gave  us  a  long  discourse 
on  duty. 

6.  Dealing;  transaction.     [05s.] 

Good  Captain  Eessus,  tell  us  the  discourse 
Betwixt  Tigranes  and  our  king,  and  how 
We  got  the  victory.  Beau.  Sf  Ft. 


Dls-COnrse'  (dTs-kSrs'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DiscotJESED 
(-korsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Discoursing.]  1.  To  exercise 
reason ;  to  employ  the  mind  in  judging  and  inferring ;  to 
reason.  [Obs.'\  "Have  sense  or  can  dwcOMrse."  Dryden. 

2.  To  express  one's  self  in  oral  discourse ;  to  expose 
one's  views  ;  to  talk  in  a  continuous  or  formal  maimer  ; 
to  hold  forth  ;  to  speak ;  to  converse. 

Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear.         Shak. 

3.  To  relate  something ;  to  tell.  Shak. 

4.  To  treat  of  something  in  writing  and  formally. 
Dls-course',  v.  t.    1.  To  treat  of ;  to  expose  or  set 

forth  in  language.     [Obs.l 


The  life  of  William  Tyndale  , 
discoursed  in  the  book. 


is  sufficiently  and  at  large 
Foxe. 


2.  To  utter  or  give  forth ;  to  speak. 

It  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music.  Shak. 

3.  To  talk  to ;  to  confer  with.     [06s.] 

I  have  spoken  to  my  brother,  who  is  the  patron,  to  discourse 
the  minister  about  it.  Evelyn. 

Dls-coors'er  (dTs-kors'er),  n.    1.  One  who  discourses ; 
a  narrator ;  a  speaker ;  an  haranguer. 
In  his  conversation  he  was  the  most  clear  discourser.    Milward. 

2.  The  writer  of  a  treatise  or  dissertation. 

Philologere  and  critical  discoursers.    Sir  T,  Browne. 

Dls-conrs'lve   (dls-korslv),   a.      [See    Discursive.] 

1.  Reasoning ;  characterized  by  reasoning ;  passing 
from  premises  to  consequences ;  discursive.  Milton. 

2.  Containing  dialogue  or  conversation ;  interlocutory. 
The  epic  is  everywhere  interlaced  with  dialogue  or  discoursive 

scenes.  ■  Dryden. 

3.  Inclined  to  converse ;  conversable ;  communicative ; 
as,  a  discoursive  man.     [iJ.] 

Dls-cours'ive-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
discoursive  or  able  to  reason.    [iJ.]  Feltham. 

Dis-conr'te-OUS  (dis-kfir'te-iis ;  see  Courteous,  277), 
a.  [Pref.  dis-  -(-  courteous :  cf .  OF.  discortois.]  Uncivil ; 
rude ;  wanting  in  courtesy  or  good  manners ;  uncour- 
teous ;  impolite.  —  Dls-COIU'te-OOS-ly,  adv.  —  Dls- 
couT'te-ous-ness,  n. 

Dls-cour'te-sy  (-s^),  n.     [Pref.  dis-  +  courtesy  :  cf. 
OF.  descourtoisie.'\    Rudeness  of  behavior  or  language ; 
ill  manners ;  manifestation  of  disrespect ;  incivility. 
Be  calm  in  arguing  ;  for  fierceness  makes 
Error  a  fault,  and  truth  discourtesy.  Herbert. 

Dls-COOtt'shlp  (dis-kort'shlp),  n.  Want  of  courtesy. 
[06«.]  B.  Jonson. 

Dlsc'OOS  (dis'kJis),  a.  [L.  discus  disk.  See  Disk.] 
Disklike ;  discoid. 

Dls-COV'e-nant  (dta-kiiv'e-nant),  v.  t.  To  dissolve 
covenant  with. 

Dls-COV'er  (dts-kuv'er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Discov- 
ered (-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Discovering.]  [OE.  dis- 
coveren,  discuren,  descuren,  OF.  descovrir,  descouvrir, 
F.  decouvrir ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  +  couvrir  to  cover.  See 
Cover.]    1.  To  uncover.     [06s.] 

Whether  any  man  hath  pulled  down  or  discovered  any  church. 

Abp.  Grindal. 

2.  To  disclose;  to  lay  open  to  view;  to  make  visible  ; 
to  reveal ;  to  make  known  ;  to  show  (what  has  been  secret, 
unseen,  or  unknown). 

Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 

The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince.  Shak. 

Prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice ;  but  adversity  doth  best 

discover  virtue.  Bacon. 

We  will  discover  ourselves  unto  them.    1  Sam,  xiv.  8. 

Discover  not  a  secret  to  another.       Prov.  xxv.  9. 

3.  To  obtain  for  the  first  time  sight  or  knowledge  of, 
as  of  a  thing  existing  already,  but  not  perceived  or 
known ;  to  find  out ;  to  ascertain ;  to  espy  ;  to  detect. 

Some  to  discover  islands  far  away.  Sliak. 

4.  To  manifest  without  design  ;  to  show. 

The  youth  discovered  a  taste  for  sculpture.    C.  J.  Smith. 

5.  To  explore  ;  to  examine.     [06s.] 

Syn.  —  To  disclose ;  bring  out ;  exhibit ;  show ;  mani- 
fest ;  reveal ;  communicate  ;  impart ;  tell ;  espy ;  find 
out ;  detect.  —  To  Discover,  Invent.  We  discover  what 
existed  before,  but  remained  unknown ;  we  invent  by 
forming  combinations  which  are  either  entirely  new,  or 
which  attain  their  end  by  means  unknown  before.  Co- 
lumbus discovered  America ;  Newton  discovered  the  law 
of  gravitation ;  Whitneyimwn^ed  the  cotton  gin;  Galileo 
invented  the  telescope. 

Dis-COV'er,  v,  i.   To  discover  or  show  one's  self.   [06s.] 
This  done,  they  discover.  Decker, 

Nor  was  this  the  first  time  that  they  discovered  to  be  followers 
ol  this  world.  Mdton. 

Dls-COV'er-a-bIl'1-ty  (-a-bll'I-ty),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  discoverable.     [iJ.]  Carlyle. 

Dls-COV'er-a-ble  (dis-kiiv'er-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing discovered,  found  out,  or  perceived ;  as,  many  minute 
animals  are  discoverable  only  by  the  help  of  the  micro- 
scope ;  truths  discoverable  by  human  industry. 

Dls-COV'er-er  (dis-kiSv'er-er),  n.  1.  One  who  dis- 
covers ;  one  who  first  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  some- 
thing ;  one  who  discovers  an  unknown  country,  or  a  new 
principle,  truth,  or  fact. 

The  discoverers  and  searchers  of  the  land.    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  A  scout ;  an  explorer.  Shak. 

Dis-COV'er-ment  (-ment),  n.    Discovery.     [06s.] 

Dis-COV'ert  (dls-kflv'ert),  a.  [Cf .  F.  decouvert  uncov- 
ered, OF.  descovert.  See  Discover,  Covert.]  {Law)  Not 
covert ;  not  within  the  bonds  of  matrimony ;  unmarried  ; 
—  applied  either  to  a  woman  who  has  never  married  or 
to  a  vridow. 

Dis-COV'ert,  M.    An  uncovered  place  or  part.     [06s.] 

At  discovert,  uncovered.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Dis-COV'er-tnre  (-er-tiSr  ;  135),  n.  [Pref.  dis-  +  cov- 
erture :  cf.  OF.  descoverture.l      1.  Discovery.     [06s.] 

2.  (Laiv)  A  state  of  being  released  from  coverture ; 
freedom  of  a  woman  from  the  coverture  of  a  husband. 


Dls-COV'er-y  (dls-kfiv'er-^),  n. ;  pi.  Discoveries  (-Iz). 

1.  The  action  of  discovering  ;  exposure  to  view  ;  lay- 
ing open  ;  showing  ;  as,  the  discovery  of  a  plot. 

2.  A  making  known ;  revelation ;  disclosure ;  as,  a 
bankrupt  is  bound  to  make  a  full  discovery  of  his  assets. 

In  the  clear  discoveries  of  the  next  [world].       South. 

3.  Finding  out  or  ascertaining  something  previously 
unknown  or  unrecognized ;  as,  Harvey's  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood. 

A  brilliant  career  of  discoveinj  and  conquest.    Frescott. 

We  speak  of  the  "  invention  "  of  printing,  the  discovery  of 

America.  Trench, 

4.  That  which  is  discovered  ;  a  thing  found  out,  or  for 
the  first  time  ascertained  or  recognized  ;  as,  the  proper- 
ties of  the  magnet  were  an  important  discovery. 

5.  Exploration  ;  examination.     [06s.] 
Dls-cra'dle  (dis-kra'd'l),  V,  t.    To  take  from  a  cradle. 

[iJ.] 

This  airy  apparition  first  discradled 

From  Tournay  into  Portugal.  Ford. 

Dls-cred'lt  (-krgd'Tt),  n,  [Cf.  F.  discridii,^  1.  The 
act  of  discrediting  or  disbelieving,  or  the  state  of  being 
discredited  or  disbelieved ;  as,  later  accoimts  have 
brought  the  story  into  discredit, 

2,  Hence,  some  degree  of  dishonor  or  disesteem ;  ill 
repute  ;  reproach ;  —  applied  to  persons  or  things. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  be  concerned  for  the  repu- 
tation or  discredit  his  life  may  bring  on  his  profession.    Kogers, 

Syn.  —  Disesteem  ;  disrepute  ;  dishonor  ;  disgrace  ; 
ignominy ;  scandal ;  disbelief ;  distrust. 

Dls-cred'lt,  v,  t,  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Discreditbd  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Discrediting.]  [Cf.  F.  discrediter.']  X.  To 
refuse  credence  to  ;  not  to  accept  as  true ;  to  disbelieve ; 
as,  the  report  is  discredited, 

2.  To  deprive  of  credibility  ;  to  destroy  confidence  or 
trust  in ;  to  cause  disbelief  in  the  accuracy  or  authority  of. 

An  occasion  might  be  given  to  the  .  ,  .  papists  of  discrediting 
our  common  English  Bible.  Strype, 

3.  To  deprive  of  credit  or  good  repute ;  to  bring  re- 
proach upon  ;  to  make  less  reputable  ;  to  disgrace. 

He  .  .  .  least  discredits  his  travels  who  returns  the  same  man 
he  went.  Sir  H.  Wolton. 

Dls-cred'lt-a-We  (-&-b'l),  a.  Not  creditable ;  injuri- 
ous to  reputation  ;  disgraceful  ;  disreputable.  —  Dls- 
cred'lt-a-bly,  adv. 

Dls-cred'lt-or  (-Tt-er),  n.    One  who  discredits. 

Dls-creet'  (dis-kref),  a.  [Compar.  Discreeter  (-er) ; 
superl.  Discheetest.]  [F.  discret,  L.  discretus  sepa- 
rated (whence  the  meaning  reserved,  prudent),  p.  p.  of 
discernere.  See  Discern,  and  cf.  Discrete.]  i.  Pos- 
sessed of  discernment,  especially  in  avoiding  error  ol 
evil,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends ;  prudent ; 
sagacious ;  judicious ;  not  rash  or  heedless ;  cautious. 

It  is  the  discreet  man,  not  the  witty,  nor  the  learned,  nor  the 

brave,  who  guides  the  conversation,  and  gives  measures  to 

society.  Addison. 

Satire 's  ray  weapon,  but  I  'm  too  discreet 

To  run  amuck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet.  Pope. 

The  sea  is  silent,  the  sea  is  discreet.     Longfellow. 

2.  Differing ;  distinct.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

—  Dls-creetly,  adv.  —  Dls-creet'ness,  n. 

Dls-crep'ance  (dts-krgp'ans  ;  277),  I  n.  ;  pi.    -ances 

Dls-crep'an-cy  (dts-krgp'an-sj^),  )  (-an-s5z),  -an- 
ciES  (-an-stz).  [L.  discrepantia :  cf.  OF.  discrepance. 
See  Discrepant.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  discrep. 
ant ;  disagreement  j  variance  ;  discordance  ;  dissimi- 
larity ;  contrariety. 

There  hath  been  ever  a.  discrepance  of  vesture  of  youth  and 
age,  men  and  women.  Sir  T.  Elyot, 

There  is  no  real  discrepancy  between  these  two  genealogies. 

G,  S.  Faber. 

Dls-crep'ant  (dis-krSp'ant),  a,  [L.  discrepans,  -antit, 
p.  pr.  of  diserepare  to  sound  differently  or  discordantly ; 
dis-  +  crepare  to  rattle,  creak  :  cf.  OF.  discrepant.  See 
Crepitate.]  Discordant ;  at  variance  ;  disagreeing ;  con- 
trary; different. 

The  Egyptians  were  .  .  .  the  most  oddly  discrepant  from  the 
rest  in  their  manner  of  worship.  Cudworth. 

Dls-crep'ant,  n,    A  dissident.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Dls-orete'  (dls-kref),  a,  [L.  discretus,  p.  p.  of  dis- 
cernere.  See  Discreet.]  1.  Separate  ;  distinct ;  dis- 
junct. Sir  M,  Hale. 

2,  Disjtmctive ;  containing  a  disjunctive  or  discretive 
clause;  as,  "I  resign  my  life,  but  not  my  honor,"  is  a 
discrete  proposition. 

3.  (Bot.)  Separate;  not  coalescent;  —  said  of  things 
usually  coalescent. 

Discrete  movement.  See  Concrete  movement  of  the 
voice,  under  Concrete,  a. — Discrete  proportion,  propor- 
tion where  the  ratio  of  the  means  is  different  from  that 
of  either  couplet ;  as,  3  :  6 : :  8  :  16,  3  bearing  the  same 
proportion  to  6  as  8  does  to  16.  But  3  is  not  to  6  as  6  to  8. 
It  is  thus  opposed  to  continued  or  continual  proportion; 
as,  3  :  6 : :  12  :  24.  —Discrete  quantity,  that  which  must  be 
divided  into  units,  as  number,  and  is  opposed  to  contin^ 
ued  quantity,  as  duration,  or  extension. 

Dls-crete',  v,  t.    To  separate.    [06s.]    Sir  T,  Browne. 

Dis-crete'ly,  adv.    Separately  ;  disjunctively. 

Dis-cre'tlon  (dis-kresh'iin),  n.  [F,  disa-etion,"L. 
discretio  separation,  difference,  discernment,  fr.  dis- 
cernere, discretum.  See  Discreet,  Discern.]  1.  Dis- 
junction ;  separation.     [06s.]  Mede. 

2.  The  quality  of  heing  discreet ;  wise  conduct  and 
management;  cautious  discernment,  especially  as  to 
matters  of  propriety  and  self-control ;  prudence ;  cir- 
cumspection ;  wariness. 

The  better  part  of  valor  is  discretion.  Shak. 

The  greatest  parts  without  discretion  may  be  fatal  to  their 

owner.  JIuTne. 

3.  Discrimination. 

Well  spoken,  with  good  accent  and  good  discretion.    Shak. 

4.  Freedom  to  act  according  to  one's  own  judgment ; 
unrestrained  exercise  of  choice  or  will. 

At  discretion,  without  conditions  or  stipulations. 
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Dls-cre'tlon-al  (dTs-krSsh'an-al),  )  a.     [Cf.  F.  dlsaS- 

Dls-cre'tion-a-ry  (-a-ry),  )     tionnaii-e.]     Left 

to  discretion  ;  unrestrained  except  by  discretion  or  judg- 
ment ;  as,  an  ambassador  with  discretionary  powers. 

Dls-cre'tlon-al-ly  {-al-lf),        1  adv.     At  discretion ; 

Dls-cre'tion-a-ri-ly  (-fi-ri-lj?),  J  according  to  one's 
discretion  or  judgment. 

Dls-cre'tive  (-kre'tiv),  a.  [L.  discretivus.  See  Dis- 
crete.]   Marking  distinction  or  separation  ;  disjunctive. 

Discretive  proposition  (Logic  &  Gram.),  one  that  ex- 
presses distinction,  opposition,  or  variety,  by  means  of 
discretive  particles,  as  out,  thouijli,  yet,  etc. ;  as,  travelers 
change  their  climate,  hut  not  their  temper. 

Dls-cre'tlve-ly,  adv.     In  a  discretive  manner. 

Dls-crim'i-na-ble  (dTs-krtm'i-na-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  discriminated.     {Obs.~\  Bailey. 

Dis-crlm'i-nal  (-nal),  a.  [L.  discriminalis  serving  to 
divide.]  In  palmistry,  applied  to  the  line  which  marks 
the  separation  between  the  hand  and  the  arm. 

Dls-crim'l-nant  (-nant),  n.  [L.  discHminans,  p.  pr 
of  discriminare.']  (Math.)  The  eliminant  of  the  n  par- 
tial differentials  of  any  homogeneous  function  of  n  vari- 
ables.    See  Eliminant. 

DiS-crlm'1-nate  (dis-krTm'i-nfit),  a.  [L.  discrimina- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  discriminare  to  divide,  separate,  fr.  discri- 
men  division,  distinction,  decision,  fr.  discernere.  See 
Discern,  and  cf.  Criminate.]  Having  the  difference 
marked  ;  distinguished  by  certain  tokens.  Bacon. 

Dls-crim'1-nate  (dls-krim'T-nat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p. 
Discriminated  (-ua'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Discrimina- 
TINO  (-ua'ting).]  To  set  apart  as  being  different ;  to  mark 
as  different ;  to  separate  from  another  by  discerning  dif- 
ferences ;  to  distinguish.  Cowper. 
To  discriminate  the  goats  from  the  sheep.    Barrow. 

Dls-crlm'i-nate,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  difference  or  dis- 
tinction ;  to  distinguish  accurately ;  as,  in  judging  of 
evidence,  we  should  be  careful  to  discriminate  between 
probability  and  slight  presumption. 

2.  (a)  To  treat  unequally.  (6)  (Railroads)  To  impose 
unequal  tariffs  for  substantially  the  same  service. 

Dis-crlm'1-nate-ly  (-nat-ly ),  adv.  In  a  discriminating 
manner  ;  distinctly. 

Dls-crim'i-nate-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  discrimi- 
nated ;  distinctness. 

Dls-crlm'1-na'tlng  (-na'ttng),  a.     Marking  a  differ- 
ence ;  distinguishing.  —  Dis-crim'l-na'tlllg-ly,  adv. 
And  finds  with  keen  discriminating  sight, 
Black 's  not  so  black  ;  —  nor  white  so  very  white.    Canning. 

Dls-crlm'1-na'tion  (dis-krlm'i-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  dis- 
eriminatio  the  contrasting  of  opposite  thoughts.]  1.  The 
act  of  discriminating,  distinguishing,  or  noting  and 
marking  differences. 

To  make  an  anxious  discrimination  between  the  miracle  abso- 
lute and  providential.  Trench. 

2.  The  state  of  being  discriminated,  distinguished,  or 
set  apart.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

3.  (Railroads)  The  arbitrary  imposition  of  unequal 
tariffs  for  substantially  the  same  service. 

A  difference  in  rates,  not  based  upon  any  corresponding  differ- 
ence in  cost,  constitutes  a  case  of  discrimination.    A.  T.  Hadley. 

4.  The  quality  of-  being  discriminating  ;  faculty  of 
nicely  distinguishing ;  acute  discernment ;  as,  to  show 
great  discrimination  in  the  choice  of  means. 

5.  That  which  discriminates  ;  mark  of  distinction. 
Syn,  —  Discernment ;  penetration ;  clearness ;  acute- 

ness ;  judgment ;  distinction.    See  Discernment. 

Dls-crim'l-na-tlve  (-na-ttv),  a.  1.  Marking  a  differ- 
ence ;  distinguishing ;  distinctive ;  characteristic. 

That  peculiar  and  discriminative  form  of  life.     Johnson. 

2.  Observing  distinctions;  making  differences;  dis- 
criminating. '''Discriminative  censure."  J.  Foster. 
''Discriminative  Providence."    Dr.  R.  More. 

Dis-crim'i-na-Uve-ly,  adv.  With  discrimination  or 
distinction.  J,  Poster. 

Dls-crim'l-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [LL.]  One  who  dis- 
criminates. 

Dis-crim'i-na-tO-ry  (-na-t6-iy),  a.    Discriminative. 

Dis-crlm'i-nous  (-nus),  a.  [LL.  discriminosus,  fr.  L. 
discrimen  the  dangerous,  decisive  moment.  See  Dis- 
criminate, a.]     Hazardous ;  dangerous.  [06«.]  Harvey. 

Dis-crive'  (dls-kriv'),  v.  t.  [OF.  descrivre.  See  De- 
scribe.]   To  describe.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Dis-crown'  (dts-kroim'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
crowned (-kround') ; p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Discrowning.]  To 
deprive  of  a  crown. 

The  end  had  not  crowned  the  work  ;  it  not  unreasonably  dis- 
crowned the  workman.  Motley. 

Dis-cru'cl-ate  (dis-kru'shi-at),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Discruciated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Discrucutinq.]  [L.  dis- 
eruciaius,  p.  p.  of  discruciare.  See  Cruciate.]  To 
torture ;  to  excruciate.     [Obs."] 

Discruciate  a  man  in  deep  distress.  Herrick. 

Dls-CU'bl-tO-ry  (dis-ku'bl-tS-ry),  a.  [L.  discum- 
bere,  discicbitum,  to  lie  down,  recline  at  table ;  dis-  -j- 
cumbere  (in  comp.)  to  lie  down.]  Leaning ;  fitted  for  a 
rechning  posture.     [Ofo.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dls-CUl'pate  (dis-kiil'pat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
CDLPATED  ;  p.  pr.  &  Vb.  re.  Disculpating.]  [LL.  discul- 
palus,  p.  p.  of  disculpare  to  disculpate  ;  dis-  +  L.  cul- 
pare  to  blame,  culpa  fault.]  To  free  from  blame  or  the 
imputation  of  a  fault ;  to  exculpate.     [Obs.'\ 

I  almost  fear  you  think  I  begged  it,  but  I  can  disculpate  my- 
6«U.  Walpole. 

Dls'CUl-pa'tlon  (dTs'kSl-pa'shiSn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  diseul- 
palton.']    Exculpation.     [Ofcs.]  Burke. 

Dls-cul'pa-tO-ry  (dTs-kiil'pS-tS-rif),  a.  Tending  to 
exculpate;  exculpatory.     [Ofts.] 

Dls-cum'ben-cy  {dXs-knm'ben-si^),  n.  [From  L.  dis- 
cumbens,  p.  pr.  of  diseumbere.  See  DiscnBrroRY.]  The 
act  of  reclining  at  table,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
ancients  at  their  meals.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dls-cum'ber  (-kum'ber),  V.  t.     [Pref .  dis-  -f  cumber  : 


cf.  OF.  descombrer."]    To  free  from  that  which  cumbers 
or  impedes ;  to  disencumber.    [Archaic']  Pope. 

Dis-cure'  (dls-ktir'),  v.  t.  [See  Discover.]  To  dis- 
cover ;  to  reveal ;  to  discoure.     [Obs.'] 

I  will,  if  please  you  it  discure,  assay 

To  ease  you  of  that  ill,  so  wisely  as  I  may.       Spenser, 

Dis-cnr'rent  (dls-kur'rent),  a  Not  current  or  free 
to  circulate  ;  not  in  use.     [Obs.]  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Dls-cur'sion  (dis-kQr'shtin),  n.  [LL.  discur.no  a  run- 
ning different  ways.  See  Discourse.]  The  act  of  dis- 
coursing or  reasoning ;  range,  as  from  thought  to 
thought.  Coleridge. 

Dis-cur'slst,  n.    A  discourser.     [Obs.1     L.  Addison. 

Dls-CUl'sive  (dis-kQr'sIv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  discursif.  See 
Discourse,  and  cf.  Discoursive.]  1.  Passing  from  one 
thing  to  another ;  ranging  over  a  wide  field  ;  roving ;  di- 
gressive ;  desultory.  "Discursive  notices."  De  Quincey. 

The  power  he  [Shakespeare]  delights  to  show  is  not  intense, 

but  discursive.  Ilazlitt. 

A  man  rather  tacit  than  discursive.  Carlyle. 

2.  Reasoning ;  proceeding  from  one  ground  to  another, 
as  in  reasoning ;  argumentative. 

Reason  is  her  being, 
Discursive  or  intuitive.  Milton. 

—  Dls-cur'sive-ly,  adv.  —  Dls-cur'sive-ness,  n. 

Dis-CUr'SO-ry  (dTs-kQr'so-ry),  a.  Argumentative ; 
discursive  ;  reasoning.     [iJ.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Dls-CUr'SUS  {-sQs),  n.  [L.]  (Logic)  Argumentation ; 
ratiocination ;  discursive  reasoning. 

Dls'CUS  (dis'kiis),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Discuses  (-Sz),  L.  Dis- 
ci (dis'si).  [L,  See  Disk.]  1.  (a)  A  quoit ;  a  circu- 
lar plate  of  some  heavy  material  intended  to  be  pitched 
or  hurled  as  a  trial  of  strength  and  skill.  (6)  The  exer- 
cise vpith  the  discus. 

B^^  This  among  the  Greeks  was  one  of  the  chief  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  was  included  in  the  Pentathlon 
(the  contest  of  the  five  exercises).  The  chief  contest  was 
that  of  throwing  the  discus  to  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
tance. 

2.  A  disk.    See  Disk. 

Dls-CUSS'  (dis-kus'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Discussed 
(-kusf) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Discussing.]  [L.  discussus,  p. 
p.  of  discutere  to  strike  asunder  (hence  came  the  sense 
to  separate  menially,  distinguish) ;  dis-  -)-  quaiere  to 
shake,  strike.  See  Quash.]  1.  To  break  to  pieces ;  to 
shatter.     [Obs."]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  To  break  up ;  to  disperse  ;  to  scatter  ;  to  dissipate  ; 
to  drive  away ;  —  said  especially  of  tumors. 

Many  arts  were  used  to  discuss  the  beginnings  of  new  affec- 
tion. SirlJ.  Wotton. 
A  pomade  ...  of  virtue  to  discuss  pimples.      Bambler. 

3.  To  shake  off  ;  to  put  away ;  to  finish.     [Obs."] 

All  regard  of  shame  she  had  discussed.  Spenser. 

4.  To  examine  in  detail  or  by  disputation ;  to  reason 
upon  by  presenting  favorable  and  adverse  considera- 
tions ;  to  debate ;  to  sift ;  to  investigate ;  to  ventUate. 
"  We  sat  and  .  .  .  discussed  the  farm  .  .  .  and  the  price 
of  grain."    Tennyson.    "  To  discuss  questions  of  taste." 

Macaulay. 

6.  To  deal  with,  in  eating  or  drinking.     [Colloq.^ 

We  sat  quietly  down  and  discussed  a  cold  fowl  that  we  had 
brought  with  us.  Sir  S.  Baker. 

6.  (Law)  To  examine  or  search  thoroughly  ;  to  ex- 
haust a  remedy  against,  as  against  a  principal  debtor 
before  proceeding  against  the  surety.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  To  Discuss,  Examine,  Debate.  We  speak  of 
examining  a  subject  when  we  ponder  it  with  care,  in  or- 
der to  discover  its  real  state,  or  the  truth  respectmg  it. 
We  speak  of  discussing  a  topic  when  we  examine  it 
thoroughly  in  its  distinct  parts.  The  word  is  very  com- 
monly applied  to  matters  of  opinion.  We  may  discuss  a 
subject  without  giving  in  an  adhesion  to  any  conclusion. 
We  speak  of  debating  a  point  when  we  examine  it  in 
mutual  argumentation  between  opposing  parties.  In  de- 
bate we  contend  for  or  against  some  conclusion  or  view. 

Dis-CUSS'er  (dis-kils'er),  n.  One  who  discusses ;  one 
who  sifts  or  examines.  Wood. 

Dis-cus'sion  (dts-kush'iin),  n.  [L.  discussio  a  shak- 
ing, examination,  discussion :  cf.  F.  discussion.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  discussing  by  breaking  up,  or  dispers- 
ing, as  a  tumor,  or  the  like. 

2.  The  act  of  discussing  or  exchanging  reasons ;  exam- 
ination by  argument ;  debate  ;  disputation ;  agitation. 

The  liberty  of  discussion  is  the  great  safeguard  of  all  other 
liberties.  Macaulay. 

Discussion  of  a  problem  or  an  equation  (ifott.),  the  oper- 
ation of  assigning  different  reasonable  values  to  the  arbi- 
trary quantities  and  interpreting  the  result.    Math.  Diet. 

Dls-CUS'slon-al  (-a\),  a.    Pertaining  to  discussion. 

Dis-CUSS'ive  (-iv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  discussif.^  1.  (31'ed.) 
Able  or  tending  to  discuss  or  disperse  tumors  or  coagu- 
lated matter. 

2.  Doubt-dispelling  ;  decisive.     [iJ.] 

A  kind  of  peremptory  and  discussive  voice.    JTophins. 

DiS-CUSS'lve,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  discusses 
or  disperses  morbid  humors ;  a  discutient. 

Dis-CU'tlent  (-kii'shent),  a.  [L.  discutiens,  p.  pr.  of 
discutere.  See  Discuss.]  (Med.)  Serving  to  disperse 
morbid  matter ;  discussive ;  as,  a  discutient  application. 
^  n.  An  agent  (as  a  medicinal  application)  which 
serves  to  disperse  morbid  matter.  "  Foment  with  dis- 
cutient s."  Wiseman. 

Dis-daln'  (dTs-dan'  or  dtz- ;  277),  n.  [OE.  desdain, 
disdein,  OF.  desdein,  desdaing,  F.  dedain,  fr.  the  verb. 
See  Disdain,  v.  t.]  1.  A  feeling  of  contempt  and  aver- 
sion ;  the  regarding  anything  as  unworthy  of  or  beneath 
one ;  scorn. 

How  my  soul  is  moved  with  just  disdain  I  Pope. 

Often  implying  an  idea  of  haughtiness. 

Disdain  and  scorn  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes.        Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  worthy  to  be  disdained  or  regarded 
with  contempt  and  aversion.     [Ohs.] 

Most  loathsome,  filthy,  foul,  and  lull  of  vile  disdain.  Spmser. 


[Obs.-]  Shak 
—  Haughtiness :  scorn ;  contempt ;  arrogance ; 
See  Haughtiness. 


3.  The  state  of  being  despised  ;  shame, 
Syn 
pride. 
Dis-dain'  (dis-dan'  or  diz- ;  277),  v.  t. 


[imp.  &  i 


Disdained  (-dand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disdaining.]  [6e. 
disdainen,  desdainen,  OF.  desdeigner,  desdaigner,  F.  d^- 
daigner  ;  des-  (L.  dis-)  +  daigner  to  deign,  f r.  L.  dignari 
to  deem  worthy.  See  Deign.]  1.  To  think  unworthy : 
to  deem  unsuitable  or  unbecoming ;  as,  to  disdain  to  do 
a  mean  act. 

Disdaining  .  .  .  that  any  should  bear  the  armor  of  the  best 
knight  Uving.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  reject  as  unworthy  of  one's  self,  or  as  not  de- 
serving one's  notice  ;  to  look  with  scorn  upon  ;  to  scorn, 
as  base  acts,  character,  etc. 

When  the  Philistine  .  .  .  saw  David,  he  disdained  him  i  fer 

he  was  but  a  youth.  1  Sam.  xvn.  42. 

'T  is  great,  't  is  manly  to  disdain  disguise.  Young. 

Syn.  —  To  contemn ;  despise  ;  scorn.    See  Contemn. 

Dis-dain',  v.  i.  To  be  filled  with  scorn ;  to  feel  con- 
temptuous anger ;  to  be  haughty. 

And  when  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  saw  the  marvels  that 
he  did  .  .  .  they  disdained.     Genevan  Testament  i^Mait.  sxi.  15), 

Dis-dalned'  (-dand'),  a.  Disdainful.  [Obs.] 
Revenge  the  jeering  and  disdained  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king.  ShaJc. 

Dis-dain'ful  (-dan'ful),  a.    Full  of  disdain  ;  express- 
ing disdain  ;  scornful ;  contemptuous  ;  haughty. 
From  these 
Turning  disdainful  to  an  equal  good.         Akenside. 

—  Dis-daln'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Dis-dain'ful-ness,  n. 

Dis-dain'ish-ly,  adv.    Disdainfully.     [Obs.]     Vives. 

Dis-dain'ous  (-iis),  a.  [OF.  desdeignos,  desdaigneux, 
F.  dedaigneux.]     Disdainful.     [Obs.]  Rom.  of  R. 

Dis-dain'OUS-ly,  adv.     Disdainfully.     [Obs.]      Bale. 

Dis-de'i-ty  (dis-de'i-fi),  v.  t.  To  divest  or  deprive  of 
deity  or  of  a  deific  rank  or  condition.  Feltham. 

Dis-deign'  (dis-dan'),  V.  t.    To  disdain.     [Obs.] 

Guyon  much  disdeigned  so  loathly  sight.       Spenser. 

Dis-di'a-clast  (dTs-di'a-klast),  n.  [Gr.  Si'y  tvrice  -f 
SLaxKav  to  break  in  twain ;  Sm  through  -)-  k\Slv  to  break.] 
(Physiol.)  One  of  the  dark  particles  forming  the  doubly 
refracting  disks  of  muscle  fibers. 

Dis-di'a-pa'son  (dts-di'a-pa'zon  or  -son),  n.  [Pref. 
dis-  (Gr.  St's)  -J-  diapason.]  (Anc.  Mus.)  An  interval  o£ 
two  octaves,  or  a  fifteenth  ;  —  called  also  bisdiapason. 

Dls-ease'  (diz-ez'),K.  [OE.  disese,  OF.  desaise;  deS' 
(h.  dis-) -{- aise  ease.  See  Ease.]  1.  Lack  of  ease  ;  un- 
easiness ;  trouble ;  vexation ;  disquiet.     [Obs.] 

So  all  that  night  they  passed  in  great  disease.    Spenser. 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world.  Shak. 

2.  An  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  body  or  of  some  of 
its  organs,  interrupting  or  disturbing  the  performance  of 
the  vital  functions,  and  causing  or  threatening  pain  and 
weakness ;  malady  ;  affection  ;  illness  ;  sickness ;  dis- 
order ;  —  applied  figuratively  to  the  mind,  to  the  moral 
character  and  habits,  to  institutions,  the  state,  etc. 
Diseases  desperate  grown. 
By  desperate  appHances  are  relieved.  Shak. 

_  The  instability,  injustice,  and  confusion  introduced  into  the  pub- 
Uc  counsels  have,  in  truth,  been  the  mortal  diseases  under  which 
popular  governments  have  everywhere  perished.  3ladison. 

Disease  germ.    See  under  Germ. 

.  Syn.  —  Distemper ;  ailing ;  ailment ;  malady ;  disorder ; 
sickness ;  illness ;  complaint ;  indisposition ;  affection.  — 
Disease,  Disorder,  Distemper,  Malady,  Affection. 
Disease  is  the  leading  medical  term.  Disorder  means 
much  the  same,  with  perhaps  some  slight  reference  to  an 
irregularity  of  the  system.  Distemper  is  now  used  by 
physicians  only  of  the  diseases  of  animals.  Malady  is  not 
a  medical  term,  and  is  less  used  than  formerly  in  liter- 
ature. Affection  has  special  reference  to  the  part,  organ, 
or  function  disturbed ;  as,  his  disease  is  an  affection  of 
the  lungs.  A  disease  is  usually  deep-seated  and  perma- 
nent, or  at  least  prolonged ;  a  disorder  is  often  slight,  par- 
tial, and  temporary ;  malady  has  less  of  a  teclmical  sense 
than  the  other  terms,  and  refers  more  especially  to  the 
suffering  endured.  In  a  figurative  sense  we  speak  of 
a  diseased  mind,  of  disordered  faculties,  and  of  mental 
maladies. 

Dis-ease',  v.  t  [imp.  &  p.p.  Diseased  (-ezd') ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Diseasing.]  1.  To  deprive  of  ease  ;  to  disquiet ; 
to  trouble ;  to  distress.     [Obs.] 

His  double  burden  did  him  sore  disease.        Spenser. 

2.  To  derange  the  vital  functions  of ;  to  afflict  with 
disease  or  sickness  ;  to  disorder ;  —  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  participle  diseased. 

He  was  diseased  in  body  and  mind.  Macaulay, 

Dis-eased'  (-ezd'),  a.    Afflicted  with  disease. 
It  is  my  own  diseased  imagination  that  torments  me.  W.  Irving. 

Syn.  —  See  Morbid. 

Dls-eas'ed-ness  (dTz-ez'5d-n5s),  n.  The  state  of  being 
diseased  ;  a  morbid  state ;  sickness.     [R.]       T.  Bui-net. 

Dis-ease'ful  (-ful),  a.   1.  Causing  uneasiness.   [Obs."] 
Disgiaceful  to  the  king  and  disease/id  to  the  people.  Bacon. 

2.  Abounding  with  disease  ;  producing  diseases ;  as,  a 
diseaseful  climate.     [R.] 

Dis-ease'tul-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  disease- 
ful ;  trouble  ;  trial.   [R.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Dis-ease'ment  (-ment),  n.  Uneasiness;  inconven- 
ience.    [06s.]  Bacon. 

Dis-edge'  (dis-5j'),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  an  edge  ;  to 
blunt ;  to  duU. 

Served  a  little  to  disedge 
The  sharpness  of  that  pain  about  her  heart.    Tennyson. 

Dls-ed'1-fy  (dis-Sd'T-fi),  v.  t.  To  fail  of  edifying ;  to 
injure.     [R.] 

Dis-eld'er  (dis-51'der),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of  an  elder  or 
elders,  or  of  the  ofl^ce  of  an  elder.  [Obs.]  Puller. 

Di-sel'e-nlde  (dt-sSlfe-nVd  or  -lud  ;  104),  n.  [Pref. 
dt-  -^  selenide.]  (Chem.)  A  selenide  containing  two 
atoms  of  selenium  in  each  molecule. 

Dls'em-bark'  (dTs'Sm-bark'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disembarked  (-hiirkf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disembarking.] 
[Pref.  dis- -)-  embark :  cf.  F.  d^sembargtter.]     To  remove 
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from  on  board  a  vessel ;  to  put  on  shore  ;  to  land  ;  to  de- 
bark ;  as,  the  general  disembarked  the  troops. 

Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coffers.  Shak. 

Dls'em-bark'  (dis'em-bark'),  V.  i.  To  go  ashore  out 
of  a  ship  or  boat ;  to  leave  a  ship  ;  to  debark. 

And,  making  fast  their  moorings,  diseiubarked.    Cowper. 

Dls-em'bar-ka'tlon  (dTs-Sm'bar-ka'shQn),  n.  The  act 
of  disembarking. 

Dis'em-bark'ment  (dis'Sm-bark'ment),  n.  Disem- 
barkation.    [iJ.] 

Dls'em-bar'rass  (dls'em-bSr'ras),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p. 
DisEMBAKRASSED  (-rast) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disembabrass- 
INO.]  [Pref.  dis-  -\-  embarrass:  cf.  F.  desembarrasser.'] 
To  free  from  embarrassment,  impediment,  or  perplexity ; 
to  clear ;  to  extricate. 

To  disembarrass  himself  of  his  companion.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dls'em-bar'rass-ment  (-ment),  n.  Freedom  or  relief 
from  impediment  or  perplexity. 

Dls'em-bay'  (-ba'),  «.  l.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Disembated 
(-bad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disembayinq.]  [Pref.  dis-  -f- 
embay.]     To  clear  from  a  bay.  Sherburne. 

Dis'em-bellish  (-bSllish),  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis-  -\-  em- 
bellish: cf.  F.  desevibellir.}  To  deprive  of  embellish- 
ment ;  to  disadorn.  Carlyle. 

Dls'em-blt'ter  (-bit'ter),  v.  t.  To  free  from  bitter- 
ness ;  to  clear  from  acrimony  ;  to  disimbitter.    Addison. 

Dls'em-bod'led  (-bSd'Id),  a.  Divested  of  a  body ; 
ceased  to  be  corporeal ;  incorporeal. 

The  disembodied  spirits  of  the  dead.  Bryant. 

Dls'em-bod'i-ment  (-T-ment),  n.  The  act  of  disem- 
bodying, or  the  state  of  being  disembodied. 

Dis'em-bod'y  (-bod'^),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disem- 
bodied (-Id) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disemeodyino.]  1.  To 
divest  of  the  body  or  corporeal  existence. 

Devils  embodied  and  disembodied.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  (Mil.)  To  disarm  and  disband,  as  a  body  of  soldiers. 

Wilhelm. 

Dls'em-bogue'  (dTs'6m-bog'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Disembogued  (-bogd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disemboguing.] 
[Sp.  desembocar ;  pref.  des- (li.  dis-)  j-  embocar  to  put 
into  the  mouth,  fr.  en  (L.  in)  -\-  boca  mouth,  fr.  L.  bucca 
cheek.  Cf.  Debouch,  Emeogue.]  1.  To  pour  out  or 
discharge  at  the  mouth,  as  a  stream ;  to  vent ;  to  dis- 
charge Into  an  ocean,  a  lake,  etc. 

Rolling  down,  the  steep  Timavus  raves, 

And  through  nine  channels  disembogues  his  waves.  Addison. 

2.  To  eject ;  to  cast  forth.     [JJ.]  Swift. 

Dls'em-bogue',  v.  i.  To  become  discharged ;  to  flow 
out ;  to  find  vent ;  to  pour  out  contents. 

Volcanoes  bellow  ere  they  disembogue.  Young. 

Dls'em-bogTie'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  disem- 
boguing ;  discharge.  Mease. 

Dis'em-bos'om  (-bSoz'iim),  v.  t.  To  separate  from 
the  bosom,     [i?.]  Young. 

Dls'em-bow'el  (dTs'Sm-bou'Sl),  v.  t.    [See  Embowel.] 

1.  To  take  or  let  out  the  bowels  or  interior  parts  of ; 
to  eviscerate. 

Scon  after  their  death,  they  are  disemboweled.       Cook. 
Roaring  floods  and  cataracts  that  sweep 
From  disemboweled  earth  the  virgin  gold.    Thomson. 

2.  To  take  or  draw  from  the  body,  as  the  web  of  a 
spider,     [i?.]    ^^ 'Sex  disemboweled -weh."       J.Philips. 

Dis'em-bOW'el-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  disem- 
boweling, or  state  of  being  disemboweled ;  evisceration. 

Dis'em-bow'ered  (-erd),  a.  Deprived  of,  or  removed 
from,  a  bower.     [Poetic]  Bryant. 

Dls'em-bran'gle  (-brSn'g'l),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  -\-  em 
=  en  (L.  in)  +  brangle.]  To  free  from  wrangling  or 
litigation.     [Obs.'\  Berkeley. 

Dis'em-broU'  (-broil'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disem- 
broiled (-broild')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disembroiling.] 
[Pref.  dis-  -\-  embroil.']  To  disentangle ;  to  free  from 
perplexity  ;  to  extricate  from  confusion. 

Vaillant  has  disembroiled  a  history  that  was  lost  to  the  world 
before  his  time.  Addison. 

DIs'em-ploy'  (dts'em-ploi'),  V.  t.  To  throw  out  of 
employment.     [Obs.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Dis'em-ploy'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  state  of  being  dis- 
employed,  or  deprived  of  employment. 

This  glut  of  leisure  and  disemployment.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Dls'em-pow'er  (-pou'er),  v.  i.  To  deprive  of  power ; 
to  divest  of  strength.  H.  Bushnell. 

Dis'en-a'ble  (dis'en-a'b'l],  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  -\-  ena- 
ble.]   To  disable  ;  to  disqualify. 

The  sight  of  it  might  damp  me  and  disenable  me  to  speak. 

Slate  Trials  (1640). 

DlS'en-am'or  (dis'gn-am'er),  V.  t.  To  free  from  the 
captivity  of  love.  Shelton. 

Dis'en-chained'  (-chand'),  a.  Freed  from  restraint ; 
unrestrained.     [Archaic]  E.  A.  Poe. 

DiS'en-ohant'  (dis'en-chant'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disenchanted;  p.pr.  &vb.  n.  Disenchanting.]  [Pref. 
dis-  -{-  enchant,  cf.  P.  desenchanter.]  To  free  from  en- 
chantment; to  deliver  from  the  power  of  charms  or 
spells  ;  to  free  from  fascination  or  delusion. 
Haste  to  thy  work  ;  a  noble  stroke  or  two 
Ends  all  the  charms,  and  disenchants  the  grove.    Dryden. 

Dls'en-chant'er  (dTs'Sn-chanfer),  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  disenchants. 

Dls'en-chant'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Pref.  dis-  -{-  enchant- 
ment :  cf.  F.  desenchantement.]  The  act  of  disenchant- 
ing, or  state  of  being  disenchanted.  Shelton. 

DlS'en-Cbarm'  (dis'en-charm'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  -f- 
en  (L.  in)  -\-  charm.]  To  free  from  the  influence  of  a 
charm  or  spell ;  to  disenchant.     [R.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Dis'en-olose'  (dTs'en-kloz'),  V.  t.    See  Disinolose. 

Dis'en-cour'age-ment  (dis'en-kQr'aj-ment),  n.  Dis- 
couragement.    [Obs.]  Spectator. 

Dls'en-crese'  (-kres'),  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis-  -f  OE.  encrese, 
£.  inci'ease.]    To  decrease.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

~-   ■  ■  ~  e.    [Obs.] 


Dis'en-crese',  n.     Decrease. 


DlS'en-cnm'ber  (dis'gn-kiim'ber),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p. 
Disencumbered  (-herd)  ;p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disencumbering.] 
[Pref.  dis-  -\-  encumber  :  cf.  F.  desencombrer.]  To  free 
from  encumbrance,  or  from  anything  which  clogs,  im- 
pedes, or  obstructs ;  to  disburden.  Owen. 
I  have  disencumbered  myself  from  rhyme.        Dryden. 

Dis'en-cnm'brance  (dTs'Sn-kiim'brans),  n.  Freedom 
or  deliverance  from  encumbrance,  or  anything  burden- 
some or  troublesome.  Spectator. 

Dis'en-dow'  (-dou'),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  an  endow- 
ment, as  a  church.  Gladstone. 

Dis'en-dow'jnent  (dTs'gn-dou'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
depriving  of  an  endowment  or  endowments. 

[The]  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church.    G.  B.  Smith. 

Dls'en-fran'chise  (dls'en-fran'chlz  or  -chiz),  V.  t. 
To  disfranchise  ;   to  deprive  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen. 

— Dis'en-fran'chise-ment  (-chlz-ment),  n. 

Dis'en-gage'  (dIs'Sn-gaj'),  v.  t.  [imp.&p.  p.  Disen- 
gaged (-gajd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disengaging.]  [Pref. 
dis-  -)-  engage  :  cf.  F.  desengager.]  To  release  from  that 
with  which  anything  is  engaged,  engrossed,  involved,  or 
entangled ;  to  extricate ;  to  detach  ;  to  set  free  ;  to  lib- 
erate ;  to  clear ;  as,  to  disengage  one  from  a  party,  from 
broils  and  controversies,  from  an  oath,  promise,  or  occu- 
pation ;  to  disengage  the  affections  from  a  favorite  pur- 
suit, the  mind  from  study. 

To  disengage  him  and  the  kingdom,  great  sums  were  to  be 

borrowed.  Jlilton. 

Caloric  and  light  must  he  disengaged  during  the  process. 

Transl.  of  Lavoisier. 

Syn.  —  To  liberate  ;  free  ;  loose ;  extricate  ;  clear ;  dis- 
entangle ;  detach ;  withdraw ;  wean. 

Dis'en-gage',  v.  i.  To  release  one's  self ;  to  become 
detached ;  to  free  one's  self. 

From  a  friend's  grave  how  soon  we  disengage  !    Young. 

Dls'en-gaged'  (-gajd'),  a.  Not  engaged ;  free  from 
engagement ;  at  leisure ;  free  from  occupation  or  care ; 
vacant.  —  Dis'en-ga'ged-ness  (-ga'jed-nSs),  re. 

Dis'en-gage'ment  (-gaj'ment),  n.  [Pref.  dis-  -\-  en- 
gagement :  cf.  F.  disengagement.]  1.  The  act  of  disen- 
gaging or  setting  free,  or  the  state  of  being  disengaged. 

It  is  easy  to  render  this  disengagement  of  caloric  and  light 

evident  to  the  senses.  Transl.  of  Lavoisier. 

A  disengagement  from  earthly  trammels.     Sir  fV.  Jones. 

2.  Freedom  from  engrossing  occupation  ;  leisure. 
Disengagement  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enjoyment. 

Bp.  Butler. 

Dls'en-ga'glng  (dts'Sn-ga'jTng),  a.    Loosing ;  setting 
free ;  detaching. 
Disengaging  machinery.    See  under  Engaging. 
Dis'en-no'ble  (dts'Sn-no'b'l),  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  that 
which  ennobles  ;  to  lower  ;  to  degrade. 

An  unworthy  behavior  degrades  and  disenndbles  a  man. 

Guardian. 

DiS'en-roU'  (dis'en-rol'),  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disen- 

rolled  (-rold') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disenrolling.]   To  erase 

from  a  roll  or  list.     [Written  also  disenrol.']  Donne. 

Dls'en-san'i-ty  (dis'en-sSnt-ty),   n.      [Pref.  dis-  -\- 

en  (li.  in)  -f-  sanity.]    Insanity  ;  foUy.     [Obs.] 

What  tediosity  and  disensanity 

Is  here  among  you  I  Beau,  if  Ft. 

Dls'en-Shrond'ed  (-shroud'ed),  a.  Freed  from  a 
shroudlike  covering ;  unveiled. 

The  diseushroudcd  statue.  i2.  Browning. 

Dls'en-Blave'  (dls'en-slav'),  V.  t.  To  free  from  bond- 
age or  slavery ;  to  disenthrall. 

He  shall  disenslai'e  and  redeem  his  soul.  South. 

Dis'en-tail'  (dis/gn-tal'),  v.  i.  {Law)  To  free  from 
entailment. 

Dis'en-tan'gle  (dTs'gn-tSn'g'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disentangled  (-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disentangling 
(-gling).]  1.  To  free  from  entanglement ;  to  release 
from  a  condition  of  being  intricately  and  confusedly  in- 
volved or  interlaced ;  to  reduce  to  orderly  arrangement ; 
to  straighten  out ;  as,  to  disentangle  a  skein  of  yarn. 

2.  To  extricate  from  complication  and  perplexity  ;  to 
disengage  from  embarrassing  connection  or  intermixture ; 
to  disembroil ;  to  set  free ;  to  separate. 

To  disentangle  truth  from  error.  Stewart. 

To  extricate  and  disentangle  themselves  out  of  this  labyrinth. 

Clarendon. 
A  mind  free  and  disentangled  from  all  corporeal  mixtures. 

Bp.  StiUingfleet. 

Syn.  —  To  loose ;  extricate ;  disembarrass ;  disembroU ; 
clear ;  evolve  ;  disengage  ;  separate  ;  detach. 

Dis'en-tan'gle-ment  (dis'en-tSn'g'l-ment),  n.  The 
act  of  disentangling  or  clearing  from  difliculties.  Warton. 

Dis'en-ter'  (dTs'en-ter'),  V.  t.    See  Disinter. 

Dis'en-thrall'  (-thral'),  v.  t.  [See  Enthrall.]  To 
release  from  thralldom  or  slavery  ;  to  give  freedom  to  ; 
to  disinthrall.     [Written  also  disenthral.]  Milton. 

Dis'en-tbrall'ment  (-ment),  re.  Liberation  from 
bondage ;  emancipation  ;  disinthrallment.  [Written  also 
disenthralment.] 

Dis'en-throne'  (dfs'Sn-thron'),  v.  t.  To  dethrone ; 
to  depose  from  sovereign  authority.  Milton. 

Dis'en-U'Ue  (-ti't'l),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  title  or  claim. 

Every  ordinary  offense  does  not  disentitle  a  son  to  the  love  of 
his  father.  South. 

Dis'en-tomb'  (dTs'en-toom'),  v.  t.  To  take  out  from 
a  tomb  ;  to  disinter. 

Dis'en-trail'  (dis'en-tral'),  V.  t.  To  disembowel ;  to 
let  out  or  draw  forth,  as  the  entrails.     [Obs.] 

As  if  he  thought  her  soul  to  disentrail.        Spenser. 

Dis'en-trance'  (dls'en-trans'),  V.  t.  To  awaken  from 
a  trance  or  an  enchantment.  Hudibras. 

Dis'en-twine'  (dis'Sn-twin'),  v.  t.  To  free  from  be- 
ing entwined  or  twisted.  Shelley. 

Di-sep'al-ous  (dt-sSp'al-us),  a,  [Pref.  di-  -f-  sepal- 
ous.']     (Bot.)  Having  two  sepals ;  two-sepaled. 

DlS-ert'  (dTs-erf),  a.  [L.  disertus,  for  dissertus,  p.  p. : 
cf.  F.  disert.     See  Dissert.]     Eloquent.     [Obs.] 


Dis-er'ti-tude(dis-er'tl-tud),n.  [li.  disertitudo.]  'Elo- 
quence.    [Obs.] 

Dis-ert^y  (-ert'lj^),  adv.  Expressly ;  clearly ;  elc 
quently.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

Dis'es-pouse'  (dTs'Ss-pouz'),  v.  t.  To  release  from 
espousal  or  plighted  faith.     [Poetic]  Milton. 

Dls'es-tab'lish  (-tSblfsh),  v.  t.  To  unsettle ;  to  break 
up  (anything  established) ;  to  deprive,  as  a  church,  of  its 
connection  with  the  state.  M.  Arnold. 

Dls'es-tab'Ush-ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  or  proc- 
ess of  unsettling  or  breaking  up  that  which  has  been 
established  ;  specifically,  the  withdrawal  of  the  support 
of  the  state  from  an  established  church  ;  as,  the  disestab- 
lishment and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church  by  Act 
of  Parliament. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  disestablished. 

Dls'es-teem'  (dTs'6s-tem'),  re.  Want  of  esteem  ;  low 
estimation,  inclining  to  dislike  ;  disfavor  ;  disrepute. 

Disesteem  and  contempt  of  the  public  affairs.       Milton. 

Dls'es-teem',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disesteemed 
(-temd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Disesteeming.]  1.  To  feel  an 
absence  of  esteem  for  ;  to  regard  with  disfavor  or  slight 
contempt ;  to  slight. 

But  if  this  sacred  gift  you  disesteem,         Denham. 
QuaUties  which  society  does  not  disesteem.    Zd.  Lytton. 
2.  To  deprive  of  esteem ;  to  bring  into  disrepute  ;  to 
cause  to  be  regarded  with  disfavor.   [Obs.] 

What  fables  have  you  vexed,  what  truth  redeemed. 
Antiquities  searched,  opinions  disesteemed  f        B.  Jonson. 

Dls'es-teem'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  disesteems.  Boyle, 

Dis-es'tl-ma'tlon  (dis-gs'tt-ma'shiin),  re.    Disesteem. 

Dis-es'er-cise  (dls-Sks'er-siz),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  ex- 
ercise ;  to  leave  untrained.     [Obs.] 

By  dise:cercising  and  blunting  our  abilities.      Milton. 

Dls-fame'  (dts-f am'),  n.    Disrepute.    [R.]  Tennyson. 

Dls-fan'cy  (dTs-fSn's^),  v.  i.    To  dislike.     [Obs.] 

Dis-lash'ion  (-fSsh'un),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  -f-  fashion. 
See  Fashion,  and  cf.  Defeat.]    To  disfigure.     [Obs.] 

Sir  T.  More. 

Dls-fa'vor  (dis-f a'ver),  n.  [Pref.  dis-  -f  favor  :  cf . 
OF.  desfaveur,  F.  defaveur.]     [Written  also  disfavour.] 

1.  Want  of  favor  or  favorable  regard ;  disesteem  ; 
disregard. 

The  people  that  have  deserved  my  disfavor.    Is.  x.  6  (1551). 
Sentiment  of  di^avor  against  its  ally.        Gladstone. 

2.  The  state  of  not  being  in  favor  ;  a  being  under  the 
displeasure  of  some  one  ;  state  of  unacceptableness ;  as, 
to  be  in  disfavor  at  court. 

3.  An  uukindness  ;  a  disobliging  act. 

He  might  dispense  favors  and  disfavors.      Clarendon. 

Dis-fa'vor,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disfavored  (-verd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disfavoring.]  1.  To  withhold  or  with- 
draw favor  from ;  to  regard  with  disesteem ;  to  show 
disapprobation  of ;  to  discountenance. 

Countenanced  or  disfavored  according  as  they  obey.    Swift. 

2.  To  injure  the  form  or  looks  of.     [R-]      B.  Jonson. 

Dls-fa'vor-a-ble  (-^b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  defavorable.'i 
Unfavorable.     [Obs.]  Stow. 

Dis-fa'vor-a-bly,  adv.    Unpropitiously.     [Obs.'] 

Dis-fa'vor-ei'  (-er),  re.    One  who  disfavors.       Bacon. 

Dis-fea'ture  (dis-fe'tiir ;  135),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Defeature.} 
To  deprive  of  features ;  to  mar  the  features  of.     [R.] 

Dls-fel'low-ship  (dis-fS116-shTp),  v.  t.  [See  Fel- 
lowship, V.  t.]  To  exclude  from  fellowship ;  to  refuse 
intercourse  with,  as  an  associate. 

An  attempt  to  di^ellowship  an  evil,  but  to  fellowship  the 
evildoer.  Freewill  Bajii.  Quart. 

Dis-Hg'U-ra'tion  (dTs-fig'il-ra'shun),  n.  [See  Dis- 
figure, and  cf.  Defiguration.]  The  act  of  disfiguring, 
or  the  state  of  being  disfigured ;  defacement ;  deformity ; 
disfigurement.  Gauden. 

Dls-flg'ure  (dls-fTg'iSr ;  135),  i).  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
figured (-iird) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Disfiguring.]  [OF. 
desfgurer,  F.  defigurer ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-')  -{- figurer 
to  fashion,  shape,  fr.  L.  figurare,  fr.  figura  figure.  See 
Figure,  and  cf.  Defiguration.]  To  mar  the  figure  of ; 
to  render  less  complete,  perfect,  or  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance ;  to  deface  ;  to  deform. 

Disfiguring  not  God's  likeness,  but  their  own.    MiltoJU- 

Syn.  — To  deface;  deform;  mar;  injure. 

Dis-Qg'ure,  n.    Disfigurement ;  deformity.     [Obs.'] 

Chaucer. 

Dls-flg'ure-ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  Act  of  disfiguring, 
or  state  of  being  disfigured ;  deformity.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  disfigures ;  a  defacement ;  a  blot. 

Uncommon  expressions  .  .  .  are  a  disfigurement  rather  than 
any  embellishment  of  discourse.  Hume. 

Dls-fig'ur-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  disfigures. 

Dis-flesh'  (dls-flSsh'),  v.  t.  To  reduce  the  flesh  or 
obesity  of.     [Obs.]  Shelton. 

Dls-for'est  (dis-for'gst),  t?. /.  1.  To  disafforest.  Fuller. 

2.  To  clear  or  deprive  of  forests  or  trees. 

Dls-for'es-ta'tion  (-gs-ta'shiin),  re.  The  act  of  clear- 
ing land  of  forests.  Daniel. 

Dis-form'i-ty  (dis-f6rm1-ty),  re.  [Cf.  Deformity.] 
Discordance  or  diversity  of  form  ;  unlikeness  in  form. 

Uniformity  or  disformity  in  comparing  together  the  respective 
figures  of  bodies.  S.  Clarke. 

Dls-fran'chise  (dls-fran'chTz  or  -chiz),  v.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Disfranchised  (-chizd  or  -chizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Disfranchising.]  [Cf.  Diffranchise.]  To  deprive 
of  a  franchise  or  chartered  right ;  to  dispossess  of  the 
rights  of  a  citizen,  or  of  a  particular  privilege,  as  of  vot- 
ing, holding  office,  etc. 

Sir  William  Fitzwilliam  was  disfranchised.    Fabyan  (1609). 

He  was  partially  disfranchised  so  as  to  be  made  incapable  of 
taking  part  in  public  affairs.  Thirlwall. 

Dls-fran'chise-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  disfran- 
chising, or  the  state  of  being  disfranchised ;  deprivation 
of  privileges  of  citizenship  or  of  chartered  immunities. 

Sentenced  first  to  dismission  from  the  court,  and  then  to  dis- 
franchisement and  expulsion  from  the  colony.  Falfrep. 
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DlS-bl'ar  (dls-fri'er),  v.  I.  To  depose  or  withdraw 
from  the  condition  of  a  friar.     [06s.] 

Many  did  quickly  uunun  and  dUfriar  themselves.  Fuller. 
DIs-frock'  (dis-fr5k'),  v.  t.  To  unfrock. 
DlS-fur'nlsh  (dis-fQr'nish),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
njBNiSHED  (-nisht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Uisfuknishing.] 
IPief.  (lis- -{- furnish.]  To  deprive  of  that  wich  wliicli 
anything  is  furnished  (furniture,  equipments,  etc.) ;  to 
strip ;  to  render  destitute ;  to  divest. 

I  am  a  thing  obscure,  diifuritis/tcd  of 

All  merit,  that  can  raise  me  higher.        Massinger. 

Dls-fur'nlsh-ment  (-meut),  n.  The  act  of  disfurnish- 
ing,  or  the  state  of  being  disfumished.  Daniel. 

Dls-fur'nl-ture  (-nt-tSir;  135),  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
furnishiug,  or  the  state  of  being  disfurnished.     [04s.] 

Dls-Iur'nl-ture,  t).  <.    To  disfurnish.     [iJ.]  East. 

Dls-gage'  (dT8-gaj')i  v.  i.  To  free  from  a  gage  or 
pledge  ;  to  disengage.     [06s.]  Holland. 

DlS-gallant  (dis-gSl'laut),  v.  i.  To  deprive  of  gal- 
lantry.    lObs.]  B.  Jonson. 

DlB-gar'land  (dTs-gSrland),  V.  t.  To  strip  of  a  gar- 
land.   \PoeUc]     ^'' Thy  locks  disgarland."  Drummond. 

Dls-gar'nisn  (dis-gar'nish),  v.  I.  [Pref.  dis-  +  gar- 
nish. See  Deqarnish.]  To  divest  of  garniture  ;  to  dis- 
furnish ;  to  dismantle.  Bp-  Mall. 

Dls-gar'rl-son  (dis-gSr'ri-s'n),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  a 
garrison.  Hewyt, 

Dls-gav'el  (dts-gSv'Sl),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Disoav- 
ELED  (-eld)  or  DisoAVELLED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disgavel- 
INO  or  DisQAVELLiNG.]  [See  Gavelkind.]  {Eng.  Law) 
To  deprive  of  that  pnncipal  quality  of  gavelkind  tenure 
by  wliich  lands  descend  equally  among  all  the  sons  of 
the  tenant ;  —  said  of  lands.  Burrill. 

Dls-gest'  (dis-jSsf),  V.  t.    To  digest.    [Obs.]    Bacon. 

Dis-ges'tlon  (dis-jSs'chun ;  106),  n.  Digestion.  [Obs.] 

Dis-glo'ri-fy  (dia-glo'rT-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
OLORiFiED  (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disglokifying.]  To 
deprive  of  glory ;  to  treat  with  indignity.     [iJ.] 

Disglorifiedf  blasphemed,  and  had  in  scorn.    Milton. 

Dls-glO'ry  (-rj),  n.    Dishonor,     \_0bs.1 

To  the  disglory  of  God*s  name.       NorthbrooJce. 

Dis-gorge'  (dts-gSrj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Disgobged 
(-gSrjd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disgorging.]  [F.  degorger, 
earlier  desgorger  ;  pref.  de-,  des-  (L.  dis-)  -j-  gorge.  See 
Gorge.]  1.  To  eject  or  discharge  by  the  throat  and 
mouth ;  to  vomit ;  to  pour  forth  or  throw  out  mth  vio- 
lence, as  if  from  the  mouth ;  to  discharge  violently  or  in 
great  quantities  from  a  confined  place. 

This  mountain  when  it  rageth, .  .  .  casteth  forth  huge  stones, 
disgorgeth  brimstone.  Hakluyt. 

They  loudly  laughed 
To  see  his  heaving  breast  disgorge  the  briny  draught    Dryden. 

2.  To  give  up  unwillingly  as  what  one  has  wrongfully 
seized  and  appropriated ;  to  make  restitution  of ;  to 
surrender;  as,  he  was  compelled  to  disgorge  his  iU- 
gotten  gains. 

Dis-gorge',  v.  i.  To  vomit  forth  what  anything 
contains  ;  to  discharge ;  to  make  restitution. 

See  where  it  flows,  disgorging  at  seven  mouths 

Into  the  sea.  Milton. 

Dls-gorge'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  P.  degorgemeni.'] 
The  act  of  disgorging ;  a  vomiting ;  that  which  is  dis- 
gorged. Bp.  Hall. 

Dis-gOS'pel  (dis-gos'pel),  V.  i.  To  be  inconsistent 
with,  or  act  contrary  to,  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  ;  to 
pervert  the  gospel.     [06s.]  Milton. 

Dis-grace'  (dis-gras' ;  277),  n.    [F.  disgrace  ;  pref. 
dis-  (L.  dis-)  -\-  grace.    See  Grace.]     1.  The  condition 
of  being  out  of  favor ;  loss  of  favor,  regard,  or  respect. 
Macduff  Uves  in  disgrace.  Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dishonored,  or  covered  with 
shame ;  dishonor ;  shame  ;  ignominy. 

To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself 

From  top  of  honor  to  disgrace^s  feet  ?  Shak. 

3.  That  which  brings  dishonor  ;  cause  of  shame  or  re- 
proach ;  great  discredit ;  as,  vice  is  a  disgrace  to  a  ra^ 
tioual  being. 

4.  An  act  of  unMndness ;  a  disfavor.     [06s.] 

The  interchange  continually  of  favors  and  disgraces.    Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Disfavor  ;  dlsesteem  ;  opprobrium  ;  reproach  ; 
discredit ;  disparagement ;  dishonor ;  shame ;  mf  amy  ;  ig- 
nominy ;  humiliation. 

Dis-grace',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disgraced  (-grasf) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disgracing  (-gra'sing).]  [Cf.  F.  disgra- 
cier.  See  Disgrace,  n.]  1.  To  put  out  of  favor ;  to  dis- 
miss with  dishonor. 

Flatterers  of  the  disgraced  minister.      Macaujay. 

Pitt  had  been  disgraced  and  the  old  Duke  of  Newcastle  dis- 
missed. J.  Morley. 

2.  To  do  disfavor  to ;  to  bring  reproach  or  shame 
upon  ;  to  dishonor  ;  to  treat  or  cover  with  ignominy ;  to 
lower  in  estimation. 

Shall  heap  with  honors  him  they  now  disgrace.     Pope. 
His  ignorance  disgraced  him.  Johnscrru 

3.  To  treat  discourteously  ;  to  upbraid  ;  to  revile. 

The  goddess  wroth  gan  foully  her  disgrace.     Spenser. 

Syn.  — To  degrade  ;  humble;  humiliate;  abase;  dis- 
parage ;  defame  ;  dishonor ;  debase. 

Dis-grace'ful  (-ful),  a-  Bringing  disgrace ;  causing 
shame  ;  shameful ;  dishonorable ;  unbecoming ;  as,  pro- 
faneness  is  disgraceful  to  a  man.  —  Dls-g^ace'ful-ly, 

adv.  —  Dls-grace'ful-ness,  n. 

The  Senate  have  east  you  forth  disgracefully,    B.  Jonson. 
DIs-gra'cer  (-gra'ser),  n.  One  who  disgraces. 
Dls-gra'clous  (-shus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  disgracieux,]  Want- 
ing grace  ;  unpleasing  ;  disagreeable.  Shak, 
Dis-gra'clve  (dts-gra'slv),  a.    Disgracing.     [015.] 

Feltham. 
Dis'gra-aa'tlon  (dis'gT4-da'shun),  n,    (Scots   Law) 
Degradation  ;  a  stripping  of  titles  and  honors. 

Dls-grade'  (dTs-grad'),  V.  t.  To  degrade.  [06s.]  Foxe. 


Dls-grad'a-ate  (dls-grSd'ii-at ;  135),  v.  t.  To  de- 
grade;  to  reduce  in  rank.     [06s.]  Tyndale. 

Dis'gre-gate  (dis'gre-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  disgregare  ;  dis- 
-j-  gregare  to  collect,  fr.  grex,  gregis,  tlock  or  herd.]  To 
disperse;  to  scatter;  —  owosite  ot  congregate.     [06s.] 

Dls'g^re-ga'tlon  (dis'gre-ga'shiin),  n.  (Physics)  The 
process  of  separation,  or  the  condition  of  being  separate, 
as  of  the  molecules  of  a  body. 

Dis-grun'tle  (dts-grun't'l),  v,  t.  To  dissatisfy;  to 
disattect;  to  anger.     [Collo(i.'\ 

Dis-guise'  (dis-giz' ;  232),  v,  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
guised (-gizd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disguising.]  [OE.  des- 
guisen,  disgisen,  degisen,  OF.  desguisier,  F.  deguiser ; 
pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  guise.  See  Guise.]  1.  To  change 
the  guise  or  appearance  of ;  especially,  to  conceal  by  an 
unusual  dress,  or  one  intended  to  mislead  or  deceive. 
Bunyaa  was  forced  to  disguise  himself  as  a  wagoner. 

»    Mucaulay, 

2.  To  hide  by  a  counterfeit  appearance ;  to  cloak  by  a 
false  show ;  to  mask ;  as,  to  disguise  anger ;  to  disguise 
one's  sentiments,  character,  or  intentions. 

All  God's  angels  come  to  us  disguised,  Lowell, 

3.  To  affect  or  change  by  liquor  ;  to  intoxicate. 

I  have  just  left  the  right  worsliipful,  and  his  myrmidons, 
about  a  sneaker  of  live  gallons;  tlie  wliole  magistracy  was 
pretty  well  disginsed  before  I  gave  them  the  slip.        JSjjcctator, 

Syn. — To  conceal;  hide;  mask;  dissemble;  dissimu- 
late ;  feign  ;  pretend ;  secrete.    See  Conceal. 

Dis-guise',  n,  1.  A  dress  or  exterior  put  on  for  pur- 
poses of  concealment  or  of  deception ;  as,  persons  doing 
unlawful  acts  in  disguise  are  subject  to  heavy  penalties. 

There  is  no  passion  which  steals  into  the  heart  more  impercep- 
tibly and  covers  itself  under  more  disguises,  than  pride. 

.Addison. 

2.  Artificial  language  or  manner  assumed  for  decep- 
tion ;  false  appearance ;  counterfeit  semblance  or  show. 

That  eye  which  glances  through  all  disguises,    Z>,  Ti'cbster, 

3.  Change  of  manner  by  drink  ;  intoxication.      Shak, 

4.  A  masque  or  masquerade.     [06s.] 

Disguise  was  the  old  English  word  for  a  masque.    B.  Jonson. 
Dis-guis'ed-ly  (-ed-ly),  adv.     In  disguise. 
Dis-guis'ed-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  disguised. 
Dis-guise'ment  (-ment),  n.    Disguise.    [E.]   Spenser, 
Dis-guis'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dis- 
guises. Shak. 

2.  One  who  wears  a  disguise  ;  an  actor  in  a  masquer- 
ade; a  masker.     [06s.]  E.  Hall. 

Dis-guis'ing,  n.     A  masque  or  masquerade.     [06s.] 

Dis-gnst'  (dis-gusf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Disgusted  ; 
p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Disgusting.]  [OF.  desgouster,  F.  de- 
gouter;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)-\-  gouster  to  taste,  F.  gouier, 
fr.  L.  gustare,  fr.  gustus  taste.  See  Gust  to  taste.]  To 
provoke  disgust  or  strong  distaste  in ;  to  cause  (any  one) 
loathing,  as  of  the  stomach ;  to  excite  aversion  in  ;  to 
offend  the  moral  taste  of ;  —  often  with  at,  with,  or  by. 
To  disgust  him  with  the  world  and  its  vanities.    Frescott, 

.SIrius  is  espressly  declared ...  to  have  been  disgusted  at  fail- 
ing. J,  H,  Newman, 

Alarmed  and  disgvsted  by  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion. Macaulay, 

Dis-gusf,  n,  L^f.  OF.  desgousi,  F.  degoul.  See  Dis- 
gust, V,  <.]  Repugnance  to  what  is  offensive ;  aversion 
or  displeasure  produced  by  something  loathsome ;  loath- 
ing ;  strong  distaste ;  —  said  primarily  of  the  sickening 
opposition  felt  for  anything  which  offends  the  physical 
organs  of  taste  ;  now  rather  of  the  analogous  repugnance 
excited  by  anything  extremely  unpleasant  to  the  moral 
taste  or  higher  sensibilities  of  our  nature  ;  as,  an  act  of 
cruelty  may  excite  disgust. 

The  manner  of  doing  ia  of  more  consequence  than  the  thing 
done,  and  upon  that  depends  the  satisfaction  or  disgust  where- 
with it  IB  received.  Locke, 

In  a  vulgar  hack  writer  such  oddities  would  have  excited  only 
disgust.  Macaulay* 

Syn.— Nausea;  loathing;  aversion;  distaste;  dislike; 
disinclination ;  abomination.    See  Dislike. 

Dis-gust'ful  (dis-gust'ful),  a.  Provoking  disgust; 
offensive  to  the  taste  ;  exciting  aversion ;  disgusting. 

That  horrible  and  disgustful  situation.  Burke. 

Dis-gUSt'ful-ness,  re.     The  state  of  being  disgustful. 

Dis-gUSt'ing,  a.  That  causes  disgust;  sickening; 
offensive  ;  revolting.  —  Dis-gUSt'ing-ly ,  adv. 

Dish  (dish),  n,  [AS.  disc,  L.  discus  dish,  disc,  quoit, 
fr.  Gr  Sia-Koi  quoit,  fr.  SiKeiv  to  throw.  Cf.  Dais,  Desk, 
Disc,  Discus.]  1.  A  vessel,  as  a  platter,  a  plate,  a 
bowl,  used  for  serving  up  food  at  the  table. 

She  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish.      Judg.  v.  25. 

'2.  The  food  served  in  a  dish ;  hence,  any  particular 

kind  of  food  ;  as,  a  cold  dish  ;  a  warm  dish ;  a  delicious 

dish.    "  A  dish  fit  for  the  gods."  Shak, 

Home-made  dishes  that  drive  one  from  home.  Hood, 

3.  The  state  of  being  concave,  or  like  a  dish,  or  the 
degree  of  such  concavity ;  as,  the  dish  of  a  wheel. 

4.  A  hollow  place,  as  in  a  field.  Ogilvie. 

5.  (3Iining)  (a)  &.  trough  about  28  inches  long,  4  deep, 
and  6  wide,  in  which  ore  is  measured.  (6)  That  por- 
tion of  the  produce  of  a  mine  which  is  paid  to  the  land 
owner  or  proprietor. 

Dish,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dished  (dTsht) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Dishing.]    I.  To  put  in  a  dish,  ready  for  the  table. 

2.  To  make  concave,  or  depress  in  the  middle,  like  a 
dish ;  as,  to  dish  a  wheel  by  inclining  the  spokes. 

3.  To  frustrate  ;  to  beat ;  to  ruin.     [Low] 

To  dish  out.  1.  To  serve  out  of  a  dish ;  to  distribute  in 
portions  at  table.  2.  (^rcA.)  To  hollow  out,  as  iv  gutter  in 
stone  or  wood.  —To  dish  up,  to  take  (food)  from  the  oven, 
pots,  etc.,  and  put  in  dishes  to  be  served  at  table. 

Dis'ha-bil'i-tate  (dts'hil-bTl'i-tat),  v,  t,  [Cf.  Dis- 
ability.]    To  disqualify.     [iJ.] 

Dis'ha-hille'  (dts'4-bTl'),  n.  [See  Deshabille.]  An 
undress  ;  a  loose,  negligent  dress ;  deshabille. 

They  breakfast  in  dishabille.  Smollett. 


Dls-hablt  (dis-hSblt),  V.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  -f  halii  to 
inhabit.]    To  dislodge.    [06s.] 

Tliose  sleeping  stones  . .  .  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Uud  been  disuubitcd,  Shak. 

Dls-hab'it-ed,  p.  a.  Rendered  uninhabited.  '■^  Dis- 
hab ited  towua."  R.  Carew. 

Dis'ha-bit'U-ate  (dis'ha-blfii-at ;  135),  V.  t.    To  ren- 
der unaccustomed. 
Dis-ha'ble  (dls-ha'b'l),  v.  t,    1.  To  disable.     [06s.] 
2.  To  disparage.     [06s.] 

She  oft  him  blamed  .  .  .  and  him  dishabled  quite.    Spenser. 
Dis-hal'lOW  (dts-hS116),  v.  I,    To  make  unholy  ;  to 
profane.  Tennyson, 

Nor  can  the  unholiness  of  the  priest  dishallow  the  altar. 

T.  Adams. 
Dis'har-mo'ni-OUS  (dTs'har-mo'nT-us),  a,    Unharmo- 
uious;  discordant.     [Obs.]  Hallywell, 

Dis-har'mo-njr  (dis-har'mo-nj'),  n.  Want  of  har- 
mony ;  discord ;  incongruity.     [R,'] 

A  disharmony  in  the  different  impulses  that  constitute  it  [our 
nature].  Coleridge, 

Dis-haunt'  (-hanf ),  V.  t.  To  leave ;  to  quit ;  to  cease 
to  haunt.  Halliwell, 

Dish'cloth'  (dtsh'klSth' ;  115),  n.    A  cloth  used  for 
washing  dishes. 
Dish'clout'  (-klouf),  n,    A  dishcloth.     [Obsolescent] 
Dis-heart'  (dls-harf),  v,  t.    To  dishearten.     [06s.] 
Dis-heart'en  (dTs-hart"u),  v.  t,     [imp,  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
heartened (-'ud) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.   Disheartening.] 
[Pref.  dis-  -f-  hearten.]    To  discourage ;  to  deprive  of 
courage  and  hope ;  to  depress  the  spirits  of ;  to  deject. 
Ecgiraents , . .  utterly  disorganized  and  disheartened.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  — To  dispirit;  discourage;  depress;  deject;  de- 
ter ;  terrify. 

Dis-heart'en-ment  (-ment),  n.  Discouragement ;  de- 
jection ;  depression  of  spirits. 

Dis-heir'  (diz-Sr'),  v,  t.    [Cf.  Disherit.]     To  disin- 
herit.    [06s.]  Dry  den. 
Dis-helm'  (dis-helm'),  v,  t,     [Pref.  dis-  -f  helm  hel- 
met.]   To  deprive  of  the  helmet.     [Poetic] 
Lying  stark, 
Dishelmcd  and  mute,  and  motionlessly  pale.      Tennyson. 

Dls-her'i-son  (dis-her'I-z'n),  n.  [See  Disherit.]  The 
act  of  disheriting,  or  debarring  from  inheritance  ;  dis- 
inherison. Bp.  Hall. 

Dis-her'lt  (dis-hSr'it),  v.  i.  [imp.  Sip.p.  Disherited; 
p.pr,  &  vb,  n.  Disheriting.]  [F.  desheriter  ;  pref.  des- 
(L.  dis-)  -\-  heriter  to  inherit.  See  Inherit,  and  cf. 
DlsHEiK,  Disinhebit.]  To  disinherit ;  to  cut  off,  or  de- 
tain, from  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  an  inheritance. 
[06s.]  Spenser. 

Dis-her'lt-ance  (-ans),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  desheritance.] 
The  act  of  disinheriting  or  jtate  of  bemg  disinherited  ; 
disinheritance.     [06s. j  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Dis-her'it-or  (-er),  m.  (Law)  One  who  puts  another 
out  of  his  inheritance. 

Dl-shev'el  (di-shev''l  or  -gl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Di- 
sheveled (-'Id  or  -gld)  or  Dishevelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Disheveling  or  Dishevelling.]  [OF  descheveler,  F. 
decheveler,  LL.  discapillare  ;  dis-  -f-  L.  capillus  the  hair 
of  the  head.  See  Capillary.]  1.  To  suffer  (the  hair)  to 
hang  loosely  or  disorderly  ;  to  spread  or  throw  (the  hair) 
in  disorder ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  passive  participle. 
With  garments  rent  and  hair  disheveled. 
Wringing  her  hands  and  making  piteous  moan.  Spenser, 

2.  To  spread  loosely  or  disorderly. 

Like  the  fair  flower  disheveled  in  the  wind.       Cojuiier. 

Di-shev'el,  v,  i.  To  be  spread  in  disorder  or  hang 
negligently,  as  the  hair.    [R,]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Di-shev'ele  (-el),  p.  p.  &  a.    Disheveled.     [06s.] 

Dishevele,  save  his  cap,  he  rode  all  bare.      Chaucer, 

Di-shev'eled  (-'Id  or  -eld),  a,  1.  Hanging  in  loose 
disorder  ;  disarranged  ;  as,  disheveled  hair. 

2.  Having  the  hair  in  loose  disorder. 

The  dancing  maidens  are  disheveled  Maenads.   J.  A.  Symonds. 

Dish'ful  (dish'ful),  n. ;  pi,  Disheuls  (-fulz).  As  much 
as  a  dish  holds  when  full. 

Dlsh'ing,  a.    Dish-shaped  ;  concave. 

Dis-hon'est  (dts-on'est  or  diz-),   a,     [Pref.   dis-  -(- 
honest:  cf.  F.  deshonnete,  OF.  deshoneste.]    1.  Dishon- 
orable; shameful;  indecent;  unchaste;  lewd.     [06s.] 
Inglorious  triumphs  and  dishonest  scars.  Pope. 

Speak  no  foul  or  dishonest  words  before  them  [the  women]. 

Sir  T.  North. 

2.  Dishonored ;  disgraced ;  disfigured.     [06s.] 

Dishonest  with  lopped  arms  the  youth  appears, 

Spoiled  of  his  nose  and  shortened  of  his  ears.        Dryden. 

3.  Wanting  in  honesty ;  void  of  integrity ;  faithless ; 
disposed  to  cheat  or  defraud ;  not  trustworthy ;  as,  a  dis- 
honest man. 

4.  Characterized  by  fraud ;  indicating  a  want  of 
probity;  knavish;  fraudulent;  unjust. 

To  get  dishonest  gain.  Ezek.  xxii.  27. 

The  dishonest  profits  of  men  in  office.  Bancroft, 

Dis-hon'est,  v.  t,  [Cf.  OF.  deshonester,]  To  dis- 
grace ;  to  dishonor  ;  as,  to  dishonest  a  maid.     [06s.] 

I  will  no  longer  dishonest  my  house.  Chapman. 

Dis-hon'est-ly,  adv.     in  a  dishonest  manner. 
Dis-hon'es-ty   (dis-iSn'Ss-tjr   or  diz-),   n.      [Cf.   OF. 
deshoneste,  F.  deshonnetete,]      1.   Dishonor  ;  dishonor- 
ableiiess  ;   shame.     [  06s.]   "  The  hidden  things  of  dis- 
honesty." 2  Cor.  iv.  2. 

2.  Want  of  honesty,  probity,  or  integrity  in  principle ; 
want  of  fairness  and  straightforwardness ;  a  disposition 
to  defraud,  deceive,  or  betray  ;  faithlessness. 

3.  Violation  of  trust  or  of  justice  ;  fraud ;  any  devi- 
ation from  probity ;  a  dishonest  act. 

4.  Lewdness ;  unchastity.  Shak, 
Dis-hon'or  (dis-Sn'Sr  or  diz-),  n,    [OE.  deskonour, 

dishonour,   OP.    deshonor,  deshonur,  F.   dhhonneur  ; 
pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -\-  honor,  honur,  P.  honneur,  fr.  L. 
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honor.   See  Honoe.]   [Written  also  dishonour.']    1.  Lack 
of  honor ;  disgrace ;  ignominy ;  sliame ;  reproach. 

It  was  not  meet  for  us  to  see  the  king's  dishonor.    Ezra  iv.  14. 
His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood.  Tennyson. 

2.  (Law)  The  nonpayment  or  nonacceptance  of  com- 
mercial paper  by  the  party  on  whom  it  is  drawn. 

Syn.  — Disgrace;  ignominy;  shame;  censure;  re- 
proach; opprobrium. 

Dls-hon'or  (dl s-Su'er  or  diz-),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Dis- 
honored (-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dishonobing.]  [OE. 
deshonouren,  F.  deshonorer  ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  +  honorer 
to  honor,  fr.  L.  honorare.  See  Honok,  v.  L]  [Written 
also  dishonour.^  1.  To  deprive  of  honor  ;  to  disgrace  ; 
to  bring  reproach  or  shame  on  ;  to  treat  with  indignity, 
or  as  imworthy  in  the  sight  of  others ;  to  stam  the  char- 
acter of ;  to  lessen  the  reputation  of ;  as,  the  duelist 
dishonors  himself  to  maintain  his  honor. 
Nothing  . . .  that  may  dishonor 
Our  law,  or  stain  my  vow  of  Nazante.  Milton. 

2.  To  violate  the  chastity  of ;  to  debauch.  Vryden. 
■  3.  To  refuse  or  decline  to  accept  or  pay  ;  —  said  of  a 
bin,  check,  note,  or  draft  which  is  due  or  presented ;  as, 
to  dishonor  a  biU  of  exchange. 

Syn.  —  To  disgrace ;  shame ;  debase ;  degrade  ;  lower ; 
humble ;  humiliate ;  debauch ;  pollute. 

Dls-hon'or-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     [Cf.  F.  deshonoraUe.'] 

1.  Wanting  in  honor ;  not  honorable ;  bringing  or  de- 
serving dishonor ;  staining  the  character,  and  lessening 
the  reputation  ;  shameful ;  disgraceful ;  base. 

2.  Wanting  in  honor  or  esteem  ;  disesteemed. 

He  that  is  dishonorable  in  riches,  how  much  more  in  poverty  I 

Ecclus.  X.  31. 
To  find  ourselves  dishonorable  graves.  Shak. 

— Dls-hon'or-a-ble-ness,  «.  —  Dis-hon'or-a-bly,  adv. 

Dls-hon'or-a-ry  (-S-rJ),  a.  Bringing  dishonor  on ; 
tending  to  disgrace ;  lessening  reputation.  Holmes. 

Dla-hon'or-er  (-er),  ».  One  who  dishonors  or  dis- 
graces ;  one  wlio  treats  another  with  indignity.     Milton. 

Dls-horn'  (dis-h8m'),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  horns ;  as, 
to  dishorn  c3XX\e.     "  DtViOcn  the  spirit. "  Shak. 

Dls-horse'  (-hSrs'),  v.  t.    To  dismount.        Tennyson. 

Dis-house'  (-houz'),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  house  or 
home.     "  Dishoused  villagers."     [i?.]         James  White. 

Dls-hU'mor  (-hu'mer  or -ii'mer),n.   HI  humor.  [Oii.] 

Dls-hu'mor,  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  humor  or  desire  ;  to 
put  out  of  humor.     [Ofts.]  B.  Jonson. 

Dish'wash'er  (dish'wSsh'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  washes  dishes. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  European  bird ;  the  wagtail. 

Dlsh'wa'ter  (-wa'ter),  n.  Water  in  which  dishes  have 
been  washed.     "Suds  and  cfwAu/o^er."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Dls'll-lU'slon  (dls'tl-lu'zhun),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  freeing  from  an  illusion,  or  the  state  of  being  freed 
therefrom.  Lowell. 

Dis'il-lu'slon,  V.  i.  To  free  from  an  illusion ;  to  dis- 
illusionize. 

Dls'11-lu'slon-lze  (-Iz),  v.  t.  To  disenchant ;  to  free 
from  illusion.  "The  bitter  disillusionising  experience 
of  postnuptial  life. "  W.  Black. 

Dls'U-lu'slon-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  freeing 
from  an  illusion,  or  the  state  of  being  freed  therefrom. 

Dls'lm-blt'ter  (dls'Im-brt'ter),  V.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  + 
imbitter.    Cf.  Disembitteb.]    To  free  from  bitterness. 

Dis'lm-park'  (-park'),  v.  t.  To  free  from  the  barriers 
or  restrictions  of  a  park.     [-EJ  Spectator. 

Dls'lm-pas'sioned  (-pSsh'ilnd),  a.  Free  from  warmth 
of  passion  or  feeling. 

Dls'im-prove'  (-proov'),  v.  t.  To  make  worse  ;  —  the 
opposite  of  improve.     [iJ.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Dls'lm-prove',  v.  i.    To  grow  worse ;  to  deteriorate. 

Dis'lm-prove'ment  (-ment),  n.  Reduction  from  a  bet- 
ter to  a  worse  state ;  as,  disimprovement  of  the  earth. 

Dis'ln-car'cer-ate  (dis'Tn-kar'ser-at),  V.  t.  To  liber- 
ate from  prison.     [iJ.]  Harvey. 

Dls-ln'cli-na'tlon  (dis-m'klT-na'shiin),  n.  The  state 
of  being  disinclined ;  want  of  propensity,  desire,  or  affec- 
tion ;  slight  aversion  or  dislike  ;  indisposition. 

Disappointment  gave  him  a  disinclination  to  the  fair  sex. 

Arhuthnot. 
Having  a  disinclination  to  books  or  business.    Guardian. 

Syn.  —  Unwillingness  ;  disaffection ;  alienation ;  dis- 
like ;  indisposition  ;  distaste  ;  aversion ;  repugnance. 

Dls'in-Cline'  (dls'In-klin'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
KOLiNED  (-klind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disinclining.]  To 
incline  away  the  affections  of  ;  to  excite  a  slight  aversion 
in ;  to  indispose  ;  to  make  unwilling ;  to  alienate. 

Careful  ...  to  disincline  them  from  any  reverence  or  affec- 
tion to  the  Queen.  Clarendon. 
To  social  scenes  by  nature  disinclined.  Cowper. 

Dls'ln-close'  (-kloz'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Disenclose.]  To  free 
from  being  inclosed. 

Dls'ln-cor'po-rate  (dTs'in-k8r'po-rat),  V.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  DisiNcoEPORATED  (-ra'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dism- 
COBPORATING  (-ra'tTng).]  1.  To  deprive  of  corporate 
powers,  rights,  or  privileges ;  to  divest  of  the  condition 
of  a  corporate  body. 

2.  To  detach  or  separate  from  a  corporation.     Bacon. 

Dis'ln-cor'po-rate  (-rat),  a.  Separated  from,  or  not 
included  in,  a  corporation ;  disincorporated.  Bacon. 

Dls'ln-cor'po-ra'tion  (-ra'shiin),  n.  Deprivation  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  corporation.        T.  Warton. 

Dls'ln-fect'  (dlsTn-fSkf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p:p.  Disra- 
FECTED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disinfecting.]  To  free  from 
infectious  or  contagious  matter ;  to  destroy  putrefac- 
tion ;  to  purify ;  to  make  innocuous. 

When  the  infectious  matter  and  the  odoriferous  matter  are 
one  .  .  .  then  to  deodorize  is  to  disinfect.  Ure. 

Dls'ln-fect'ant  (dTs'in-fSkt'ant),  n.  That  which  dis- 
infects ;  an  agent  for  removing  the  causes  of  infection, 
as  chlorine. 

Dls'ln-fec'tlon  (dTs'In-fSk'shan),  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
infecting ;  purification  from  infecting  matter. 


t)iB'ln-fect'or  (dts^n-fek'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  disinfects ;  an  apparatus  for  applying  disinfectants. 

Dls'in-Ilame'  (-flam'),  v.  t.  To  divest  of  flame  or 
ardor.  Chapman. 

Dis-ln'ge-nn'1-ty  (dls-ln'je-nu1-ty),  n.  Disiugenu- 
ousuess.     [Obs.']  Clarendon. 

DiS'in-gen'U-ons  (dts'in-jSn'ii-ils),  a.  1.  Not  noble ; 
unbecoming  true  honor  or  dignity  ;  mean ;  unworthy ; 
as,  disingenuous  conduct  or  schemes. 

2.  Not  ingenuous ;  wanting  in  noble  candor  or  frank- 
ness; not  frank  or  open;  uncandid;  unworthily  or 
meanly  artful. 

So  disingenuous  as  not  to  confess  them  [faults].       Pope. 

— Dls'in-gen'u-ous-ly,  adt;.  I.  TFarton.  —  Dls'ln-gen'- 

U-oas-neSB,  n.    Macaulay. 

Dis'ln-haVlt-ed  (-h5b'it-gd),  a.    Uninhabited.   [Obs.] 

Dls'ln-her'l-son  (-her'i-z'n),  n.  [See  DismHBRiT,  v.  t., 
and  cf.  Disherison.]     Same  as  Disherison.  Bacon. 

Dls'in-her'lt  (dis'in-hgrTt),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
inherited ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disinheriting.]  [Cf.  Dis- 
herit, DisHEiB.]  1.  To  cut  off  from  an  inheritance  or 
from  hereditary  succession  ;  to  prevent,  as  an  heir,  from 
coming  into  possession  of  any  property  or  right,  which, 
by  law  or  custom,  would  devolve  on  him  in  the  course 
of  descent. 
Of  how  fair  a  portion  Adam  disinherited  his  whole  posterity  I 

South. 

2.  To  deprive  of  heritage  ;  to  dispossess. 

And  disinherit  Chaos,  that  reigns  here.  Milton. 

Dls'ln-her'lt-ance  (-ans),  n.  The  act  of  disinherit- 
ing, or  the  condition  of  being  disinherited ;  disherison. 

Dls'in-hume'  (dis'in-hum'),  V.  t.    To  disinter.     [E.] 

Dls'ln-sure'  (dis'in-shur'),  V.  t.  To  render  insecure ; 
to  put  in  danger.     [Obs.]  Fanshawe. 

Dis-in'te-gra-ble  (dls-In'te-grA-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  disintegrated,  or  reduced  feo  fragments  or  powder. 

Argillo-calcite  is  readily  disintegrable  by  exposure.    Kirwan. 

Dis-ln'te-g^ate  (dls-in'te-grat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disintegeated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disintegbatinq.]  [L. 
dis-  -f-  integratus,  p.  p.  of  integrare  to  renew,  repair,  fr. 
integer  entire,  whole.  See  Integer.]  To  separate  into 
integrant  parts  ;  to  reduce  to  fragments  or  to  powder  ; 
to  break  up,  or  cause  to  fall  to  pieces,  as  a  rook,  by  blows 
of  a  hammer,  frost,  rai»,  and  other  mechanical  or  atmos- 
pheric influences. 

Marlites  are  not  disintegrated  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
at  least  in  six  years.  Kirwan. 

Dls-in'te-grate,  v.  i.  To  decompose  into  integrant 
parts ;  as,  chalk  rapidly  disintegrates. 

Dls-ln'te-gra'tlon  (-te-gra'shiin),  n.  (a)  The  process 
by  which  anything  is  disintegrated ;  the  condition  of 
anything  which  is  disintegrated.  Specifically  (6)  (Geol.) 
The  wearing  away  or  falling  to  pieces  of  rocks  or  strata, 
produced  by  atmospheric  action,  frost,  ice,  etc. 

Society  had  need  of  further  disintegration  before  it  could 
begin  to  reconstruct  itself  locally.  Motley. 

Dls-ln'te-gra'tor  (-gra'ter),  n.  (Mech.)  A  machine 
for  grinding  or  pulverizing  by  percussion. 

DIs'ln-ter'  (dIs'Tn-ter'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dism- 
teebed  (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disinterring.]  1.  To 
take  out  of  tb"  grave  or  tomb  ;  to  unbury ;  to  exhume  ; 
to  dig  up. 

2.  To  bring  out,  as  from  a  grave  or  hiding  place  ;  to 
bring  from  obscurity  into  view.  Addison. 

DlS-in'ter-esB  (dls-In'ter-Ss),  V.  t.  [F.  desinteresser 
to  deprive  of  interest  in ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -\-  interes- 
ser  to  interest,  fr.  L.  interesse  to  import,  concern.  See 
Interest,  and  cf.  Disinterest.]  To  deprive  or  rid  of  in- 
terest in,  or  regard  for;  to  disengage.     [Obs.] 

Dls-ln'ter-ess-ment  (-ter-5s-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  desin- 
teressemeni.]  Disinterestedness ;  impartiality ;  fairness. 
[Obs.]  Prior. 

Dls-ln'ter-est  (-Sst),  p.  a.    Disinterested.     [Obs.] 

The  measures  they  shall  walk  by  shall  be  disinterest  and  even. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Dis-ln'ter-est,  n.  1.  What  is  contrary  to  interest  or 
advantage  ;  disadvantage.     [Obs.]  Glavvill. 

2.  Indifference  to  profit ;  want  of  regard  to  private 
advantage ;  disinterestedness.     [Obs.]  Johnson. 

Dis-ln'ter-est,  v.  t.  To  divest  of  interest  or  interested 
motives.     [Obs.]  Feliham. 

Dis-ln'ter-est-efl,  a.  [Cf.  Disinteeessed.]  Not  in- 
fluenced by  regard  to  personal  interest  or  advantage ; 
free  from  selfish  motive  ;  having  no  relation  of  interest 
or  feeling ;  not  biased  or  prejudiced  ;  as,  a  disinterested 
decision  or  judge. 

The  happiness  of  disinterested  sacrifices.    Channing. 

Syn.  —Unbiased ;  impartial ;  uninterested ;  indifferent. 

Dls-ln'ter-est-ed-ly,  adv.  In  a  disinterested  manner ; 
without  bias  or  prejudice. 

Dls-ln'ter-est-ed-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  disinterested ;  impartiality. 

That  perfect  disinterestedness  and  self-devotion  of  which  man 
seems  to  be  incapable,  but  which  is  sometimes  found  in  woman. 

Macaulay. 

Dls-ln'ter-est-lng,  a.  Uninteresting.  [06s.]  "  Dis- 
interesting  passages."  Bp.  Warburton. 

Pls'ln-ter'ment  (dTs'm-ter'ment),  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
interring, or  taking  out  of  the  earth  ;  exhumation. 

Dls'in-thrall'  (dTs'Tn-thral'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Dis- 
iNTHEAiLED  (-thrald') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disinthralling.] 
[Pref.  dis-  +  inthrall.  Cf.  Disenthrall.]  To  free  from 
thraUdom;  to  disenthrall.     [Written  also  dmn^AraZ.] 

Dls'ln-thrall'ment  (-ment),  n.  A  releasing  from 
thralldom  or  slavery ;  disenthrallment.  [Written  also 
disinthralment.  ] 

Dis-in'tri-cate  (dIs-Tn'tri-kat),  v.  t.  To  disentangle. 
[R.]   "Todmn^ricaie  the  question."   Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Dls'in-ure'  (dTs'in-ur'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DisiN- 
UEED  (-iird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disindbing.]  [Pref.  dis- 
-f-  inure.]    To  render  unaccustomed  or  unfamiliar. 

We  are  hindered  and  disinured  .  .  .  towards  the  true  knowl- 
edge. Milton. 


DlS'ln-VeS'tl-tnre  (dTs'In-vSs'tT-tilr;  135),  n.  The 
act  of  depriving  of  investiture.     [Obs.]  Ogilvit. 

Dis'ln-vlg'or-ate  (-vig'er-at),  v.  t.  To  enervata  ;  to 
weaken.     [S..]  Sydney  Smith. 

Dis'in-VOlve'  (-v31v'),  v.  t.  To  uncover ;  to  unfold 
or  unroll ;  to  disentangle.     [E.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Dls-Jec'tion  (dis-jSk'shun),  n.  [L.  disjicere,  disjts- 
ium,  to  throw  asunder,  disperse ;  dis-  -\-jacere  to  throw.] 
Destruction  ;  dispersion.  Bp.  Horsley. 

Dls-join'  (dis-join'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disjoined 
(-joind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disjoining.]  [OF.  desjoindre, 
F.  disjoindre,  dejoindre,  f r.  L.  disjungere  ;  dis-  +  y«n- 
gere  to  join.  See  Join,  and  cf.  Disjoint,  Disjunct.]  To 
part ;  to  disunite  ;  to  separate  ;  to  sunder. 

That  marriage,  therefore,  God  himself  disjoins.     3Blion. 

.Never  let  us  lay  down  our  arms  against  France,  till  we  have 

utterly  di^oined  ner  from  the  Spanish  monarchy.         Addison, 

Windmill  Street  consisted  of  diy'oined  houses.    Pennant. 

Syn.  —  To  disunite.;  separate ;  detach ;  sever ;  dissev- 
er ;  sunder ;  disconnect. 

Dls-joln',  V.  i.    To  become  separated ;  to  part. 

Dls-Joint'  (dls-jomf),  a.  [OF.  desjoint,  p.  p.  of  det- 
joindre.  See  Disjoin.]  Disjointed;  unconnected;  — 
opposed  to  conjoint.  Milton. 

Dls-joint',  n.  [From  OF.  desjoint,  p.  p.  of  desjoin- 
dre. See  Disjoin,  v.  t.]  Difficult  situation;  dilemma; 
strait.     [Obs.]     "I  stand  in  such  </is;oin(."       Chaucer, 

Dls-]oint',  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disjointed  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Disjointing.]  1.  To  separate  the  joints  of ;  to 
separate,  as  parts  united  by  joints  ;  to  put  out  of  joint ; 
to  force  out  of  its  socket ;  to  dislocate  ;  as,  to  disjoint 
limbs ;  to  disjoint  bones ;  to  disjoint  a  fowl  in  carving. 
Yet  what  could  swords  o^  poisons,  racks  or  flame, 
But  mangle  and  disjoint  the  brittle  frame  ?  Prior, 

2.  To  separate  at  junctures  or  joints ;  to  break  where 
parts  are  united  ;  to  break  in  pieces ;  as,  disjointed  col- 
umns ;  to  disjoint  an  edifice. 

Some  half-ruined  wall 
Disjointed  and  about  to  fall.  Longfellow, 

3.  To  break  the  natural  order  and  relations  of ;  te 
make  incoherent ;  as,  a  disjointed  speech. 

Dls-Jolnt',  V.  i.    To  fall  in  pieces.  SAafc. 

Dis-jolnt'ed,  a.  Separated  at  the  joints ;  disconnect- 
ed ;  incoherent.  —  Dls-]olnt'ed-ly,  adv.  —  Dis-Joint'- 
ed-ness,  n. 

Dis-jolnt'ly,  adv.    In  a  disjointed  state.         Sandys, 

Dis-ju'dl-ca'tlon  (dis-j!i'dl-ka'shiin),  n.  Judgment) 
discrimination.     See  Dijudication.     [Obs.]  Boyle, 

Dls-junct'  (dis-junkf),  a.  [L,  disjunctus,  p.  p.  of 
disjungere  to  disjoin.     See  Disjoin,  and  cf.  Disjoint.] 

1.  Disjoined  ;  separated.     [R-] 

2.  (Zool.)  Having  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  sep- 
arated by  a  deep  constriction. 

Di^unct  tetrachords  (Mus.),  tetrachords  so  disposed  to 
each  other  that  the  gravest  note  of  the  upper  is  one  note 
higher  than  the  acutest  note  of  the  other. 

Dls-lnnc'tlon  (dis-jiink'shvin),  n.     [L.    disjunctio.] 

1.  The  act  of  disjoining ;  disunion ;  separation ;  a 
parting ;  as,  the  disjunction  of  soul  and  body. 

2.  A  disjunctive  proposition.  Coleridge. 
Dls-]unc'tlve  (dTs-jiink'tIv),  a.    [L.  disjunctivus :  cf. 

F.  disjonctif.]    1.  Tending  to  disjoin ;  separating ;  dis- 
joining. 

2.  (BIus.)  Pertaining  to  disjunct  tetrachords.  "  Dis- 
junctive notes."  Moore  {Encyc.  of  Music), 

Di^unctlve  coAjunction  {Qram.),  one  connecting  gram- 
matically two  words  or  clauses,  expressing  at  the  same 
time  an  opposition  or  separation  inherent  in  the  notions 
or  thoughts ;  as,  either,  or,  neither,  nor,  but,  although, 
except,  lest,  etc.  —  Di^unctive  proposition,  one  in  whicn 
the  parts  are  connected  by  disjunctive  conjunctions ;  as, 
it  is  either  day  or  night.  —  DlstHnctive  syUogism  (Logic), 
one  in  which  the  major  proposition  is  disjunctive ;  as,  the 
earth  moves  in  a  circle  or  in  an  ellipse  ;  but  it  does  not 
move  in  a  circle,  therefore  it  moves  m  an  ellipse. 

Dls-]anc'tive,  n.  (a)  (Gram.)  A  disjunctive  con- 
junction,    (b)  (Logic)  A  disjunctive  proposition. 

DlS-]unc'tive-ly,  adv.  In  a  disjunctive  manner ;  sep- 
arately. Dr.  H.  More, 

Dls-Janc'tlire  (dis-jiink'tiir ;  135),  n.  The  act  of  dis- 
joining, or  state  of  being  disjoined  ;  separation.     Fuller^ 

Disk  (disk),  re.  [L.  discus,  6r.  SiVkos.  See  Dish.] 
[Written  also  disc]     1.  A  discus ;  a  quoit. 

Some  whirl  the  disk,  and  some  the  javeUn  dart.       Pope. 

2.  A  flat,  circular  plate  ;  as,  a  disk  of  metal  or  paper. 

3.  (Astron.)  The  circular  figure  of  a  celestial  body,  as 
seen  projected  on  the  heavens. 

4.  (Biol.)  A  circular  structure  either  in  plants  or 
animals ;  as,  a  blood  disk  ;  germinal  disk,  etc. 

5.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  whole  surface  of 
a  leaf.  (6)  The  central  part  of  a  ra- 
diate compound  flower,  as  in  a  sun- 
flower, (c)  A  part  of  the  receptacle 
enlarged  or  expanded  under,  or 
around,  or  even  on  top  of,  the  pistil. 

6.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  anterior  surface 
or  oral  area  of  coelenterate  animals,  „     .     .  „ 
as  of  sea  anemones,     (b)  The  lower  ^J^nisk  •  ^Tk?^*' 
side   of  the   body  of  some  inverte-  ' 
brates,  especially  when  used  for  locomotion,  when  it  is 
often  called  a  creeping  disk,    (c)  In  owls,  the  space 
around  the  eyes. 

Disk  engine,  a  form  of  rotary  steam  engine.— Disk  shell 
(Zool.),  any  species  of  Discina. 

Dls-kind'ness  (dis-kind'nSs),  n.  Unkindness ;  dis- 
service.    [R.]  A.  Tucker. 

Diskless  (disklSs),  a.  Having  no  disk  ;  appearing 
as  a  point  and  not  expanded  into  a  disk,  as  the  image  of 
a  faint  star  in  a  telescope. 

Dis-lade' (dis-lad'),  V.  t.  To~unlade.  [06s.]  Heywood. 

Dls-leal'  (-lei'),  a.  [See  Disloyal,  Le.u..]  Disloyal; 
perfidious.     [06.s.]     "  Z>is/eai  knight. "  Spenser. 
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Bailey. 

[Pref.  dis-  -\-  limn.l    To 

Shah. 

To  unlink ;  to  disunite  ; 

Tennyson. 


Dis-leave'  (dls-lSv'),  v.  t.    To  deprive  of  leaves,    [i?.] 

The  cankerfforms  that  annually  disleaved  the  elms.    Lowell. 

Dls-Uke'  (dis-lik'),  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.   Disliked 

(-likf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disliking.]     1.  To  regard  with 

dislike  or  aversion ;  to  disapprove  ;  to  disrelish. 

Every  nation  dislikes  an  impost.  Johnson. 

2.  To  awaken  dislike  in ;  to  displease.  "  Disliking 
countenance."    Marston.     ^^  It  dislikes  me."    Shak. 

Dls-llke',  n.    1.  A   feeling  of  positive  and  usually 
permanent  aversion  to  something  unpleasant,  uncongen- 
ial, or  offensive ;  disapprobation  ;  repugnance  ;  displeas- 
ure ;  disfavor ;  —  the  opposite  of  liking  or  fondness. 
Qod*s  grace  .  .  .  gives  him  continual  dislike  to  sin.   Hammond. 
The  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique, 
The  obvious  satire,  or  implied  dislike.     Hannah  More. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  dislike  of  these  exceUeut  women  for 
Sheridan  and  Fox.  J-  Movley. 

His  dislike  of  a  particular  kind  of  sensational  stories. 

^  A.  W.  Ward. 

2.  Discord;  dissension.     [06x.]  Fairfax. 

Syn.  —  Distaste ;  disinclination ;  disapprobation ;  dis- 
favor ;  disaffection ;  displeasure ;  disrelish ;  aversion ;  re- 
luctance ;  repugnance ;  disgust ;  antipathy.  —  Dislike, 
Aversion,  Reluctance,  Repugnance,  Disgust,  Antipa- 
thy. Dislike  is  the  more  general  term,  applicable  to 
both  persons  and  things  and  arising  either  from  feeling 
or  judgment.  It  may  mean  little  more  than  want  of  pos- 
itive likhig ,  but  antipathy,  repugnance,  disgust,  and  aver- 
si(m  are  more  intense  phases  of  dislike.  Aversion  denotes 
a  fixed  and  habitual  dislike  ;  as,  an  aversion  to  or  for  busi- 
ness. Meluctance  and  repugnance  denote  a  mental  strife 
or  hostility  against  something  proposed  (repugnance 
being  the  stronger) ;  as,  a  reluctance  to  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifices,  and  a  repugnance  to  the  submissions  re- 
quired. Disgust  is  repugnance  either  of  taste  or  moral 
feeling ;  aSj  a  disgust  at  gross  exhibitions  of  selfishness. 
Antipathy  is  primarily  an  instinctive  feeling  of  dislike  of 
a  thuig,  such  as  most  persons  feel  for  a  snake.  When 
used  figuratively,  it  denotes  a  correspondent  dislike  for 
certain  persons,  modes  of  acting,  etc.  Men  have  an  aver- 
sion to  what  breaks  in  upon  their  habits ;  a  reluctance 
and  repugnance  to  vf)\a,t  crosses  their  will;  a  disgust  at 
what  offends  their  sensibilities ;  and  are  often  governed 
by  antipathies  for  which  they  can  give  no  good  reason. 

Dis-llke'Iul  (dis-lik'ful),  a.  Full  of  disUke;  disaf- 
fected ;  malign ;  disagreeable.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

DlS-like'li-hOOd  (dls-likai-h65d),  n.  The  want  of 
likelihood  ;  improbability.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dls-llk'en  (dis-lik''n),  V.  i.  To  make  unlike ;  to  dis- 
guise.    [Ois.]  Shak. 

Dis-Uke'ness,  re.    Unlikeness.     [iJ.]  Locke. 

Dls-llk'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  dislikes  or  disrelishes. 

Dls-limb'  (dis-lim'),  V.  t.  To  tear  limb  fromlimb  ; 
to  dismember.     [06s.] 

Dls-llmn'  (dTs-lim'3,  V.  t. 
efface,  as  a  picture.     [06s.] 

Dls-llnk'  (dis-lTnk'),  v.  t. 
to  separate.     [JJ.] 

Dis-Uve'  (dis-liv'),  V.  t.    To  deprive  of  life.     [&6s.] 
Telemachus  dislived  Amphimedon.         Chapman. 

DlslO-cate  (dlslo-kat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dislo- 
cated (-ka'ted)  ;^.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dislocating  (-ka'ting).] 
[LL.  dislocaius,  p.  p.  of  dislocare ;  dis-  -f-  locare  to 
place,  fr.  locus  place.  See  Locus.]  To  displace ;  to  put 
out  of  its  proper  place.  Especially,  of  a  bone :  To  remove 
from  its  normal  connections  with  a  neighboring  bone ; 
to  put  out  of  joint ;  to  move  from  its  socket ;  to  dis- 
joint ;  as,  to  dislocate  your  bones.  Shak. 

Aiter  some  time  the  strata  on  all  sides  of  the  globe  were  dislo- 
cated. Woodward. 

And  thus  the  archbishop's  see,  dislocated  or  out  of  joint  for  a 
time,  was  by  the  hands  of  his  holiness  set  right  again.      Fuller. 

DlslO-cate  (-kat),  a.  [LL.  dislocaius,  p.  p.]  Dislo- 
cated. Montgomery. 

Dis'lO-ca'tlOn  (dis'lo-ka'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  P.  disloca- 
tion.'] 1.  The  act  of  displacing,  or  the  state  of  being 
displaced.  T.  Burnet. 

2.  {Geol.)  The  displacement  of  parts  of  rocks  or  por- 
tions of  strata  from  the  situations  which  they  originally 
occupied.    Slips,  faults,  and  the  like,  are  dislocations. 

3.  {Surg.)  The  act  of  dislocating,  or  putting  out  of 
joint ;  also,  the  condition  of  being  thus  displaced. 

Dls-lodge'  (dTs-loi')i  "•  t-  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dislodged 
(-lojd') ;  p.  pi:  &  vb.  n.  Dislodging.]  [OF.  deslogier, 
F.  deloger;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  +  OF.  logier,  F.  loger. 
See  Lodge.]  1.  To  drive  from  a  lodge  or  place  of  rest ; 
to  remove  from  a  place  of  quiet  or  repose;  as,  shells 
resting  in  the  sea  at  a  considerable  depth  are  not  dis- 
lodged by  storms. 

2.  To  drive  out  from  a  place  of  hiding  or  defense  ;  as, 
to  dislodge  a  deer,  or  an  enemy. 

The  Volscians  are  dislodg'd.  Shak. 

Dls-lodge',  V.  i.    To  go  from  a  place  of  rest.    [JJ.] 
Where  Light  and  Darkness  in  perpetual  round 
Lodge  and  dislodge  by  turns.  Milton. 

Dls-lodge',  re.    Dwelling  apart ;  separation,     [ij.] 

Dls-lodg'ment  (dts-lSj'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  delogement, 
OF.  deslogement.'J  The  act  or  process  of  dislodging,  or 
the  state  of  being  dislodged. 

QiS-loign'  (dis-loin'),  v.  i.      [OF.  desloignier.    See 
Eloign.]    To  put  at  a  distance ;  to  remove.     [06s.] 
Low-looking  dales,  disloigned  from  common  gaze.    Spenser. 

Dls-loy'al  (dis-loi'al),  a.  [Pref.  dis- +  loyal:  cf. 
OF.  desloial,  desleal,  F.  deloyal.  See  Loyal.]  Not 
loyal ;  not  true  to  a  sovereign  or  lavrful  superior,  or  to 
the  government  under  which  one  lives;  false  where 
allegiance  is  due  ;  faithless ;  as,  a  subject  disloyal  to  the 
king  ;  a  husband  disloyal  to  his  wife. 

Without  a  thought  disloyal.       Mrs.  Browning. 

Syn.  —  Disobedient ;  faithless :  untrue  ;  treacherous ; 
perfidious;  dishonest;  inconstant;  disaffected. 

Dls-loy'al-ly,  adv.     In  a  disloyal  manner. 

Dls-loy'al-ty  (dls-loi'al-tj^),  n.  [Pref.  dU-  +  loyalty  : 
cf .  OF.  desloiaut^,  deslealti,  F.  dBoyautL']  Want  of  loy- 
alty ;  lack  of  fidelity ;  violation  of  allegiance. 


Dls-mall'  (dTs-mal'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  -f  mail:  cf. 
OP.  desmaillier.']    To  divest  of  coat  of  maiL      Spenser. 

Dls'mal  (diz'mal),  a.  [Formerly  a  noun;  e.g.,  "I 
trow  it  was  in  the  dismalle."  Chaucer.  Of  uncertain 
origin ;  but  perh.  (as  suggested  by  Skeat)  from  OF. 
disme,  P.  dime,  tithe,  the  phrase  dismal  day  properly 
meaning,  the  day  when  tithes  must  be  paid.     See  Dime.] 

1.  Fatal ;  ill-omened  ;  unlucky.     [06s.] 

An  ugly  fiend  more  foul  than  dismal  day.       Spenser. 

2.  Gloomy  to  the  eye  .or  ear ;  sorrowful  and  depress- 
ing to  the  feelings  ;  foreboding ;  cheerless ;  dull ;  dreary ; 
as,  a  dismal  outlook ;  dismal  stories  ;  a  dismal  place. 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Convey'd  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned.     Ooldsmith. 
A  dismal  description  of  an  English  November.    Southcy. 

Syn.  —  Dreary;  lonesome;  gloomy;  dark;  ominous; 
ill-boding ;  fatal ;  doleful ;  lugubrious ;  funereal ;  dolor- 
ous ;  calamitous ;  sorrowful ;  sad ;  joyless  ;  melancholy ; 
unfortunate ;  unhappy. 

Dls'mal-ly,  adv.  In  a  dismal  manner ;  gloomily ; 
sorrowfully  ;  uncomfortably. 

Dls'mal-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  dismal; 
gloominess. 

Dls-man' (dis-mSn'),  w.  A  To  unman.  [06s.]  Feltham. 

Dis-man'tle  (dis-man't'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
mantled (-t'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dismantling  (-tling).] 
[F.  dernanteler,  OF.  desmanteler ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dt's-)  + 
manteler  to  cover  with  a  cloak,  defend,  fr.  mantel,  P. 
manteau,  cloak.  See  Mantle.]  1.  To  strip  or  deprive 
of  dress ;  to  divest.  South. 

2.  To  strip  of  furniture  and  equipments,  guns,  etc. ; 
to  unrig ;  to  strip  of  walls  or  outworks ;  to  break  down ; 
as,  to  dismantle  a  fort,  a  town,  or  a  ship. 

A  dismantled  i^ouse,  without  windows  or  shutters  to  keep  out 
the  rain.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  disable  ;  to  render  useless.  Comber. 
Syn.  —  To  demolish ;  raze.    See  Demolish. 
Dls-march'  (-march'),  V.  i.     To  march  away.     [06s.] 
DlS-mar'ry  (dis-mar'ry),  v.  t.     [Pref.  dis-  +  marry : 

cf.  OF.  desmarier,  P.  demarier."]  To  free  from  the 
bonds  of  marriage  ;  to  divorce.     [06s.]        Ld.  Berners. 

Dis-mar'shal  (dls-mar'shal),  V.  t.  To  disarrange ;  to 
derange ;  to  put  in  disorder.     [iJ.]  Drumnwnd. 

Dis-mask'  (dis-mask'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  -f-  mask :  cf. 
P.  demasguer.J    To  divest  of  a  mask.  Shak. 

Dis-mast'  (dis-mAsf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dismast- 
ed ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dismasting.]  [Pref.  dis-  -\-  mast: 
cf.  P.  dem&ter.']  To  deprive  of  a  mast  or  masts;  to 
break  and  carry  away  the  masts  from ;  as,  a  storm  dis- 
masted the  ship. 

Dis-masfment  (dis-m4st'ment),  re.  The  act  of  dis- 
masting ;  the  state  of  being  dismasted.   [R.]    Marshall. 

Dls-maW  (dis-ma'),  v.  t.  To  eject  from  the  maw ; 
to  disgorge.     [iJ.]     "'  Shelton. 

Dls-may'  (dis-ma'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dismayed 
(-mad') ;  p.  pr  &  vb.  n.  Dismaying.]  [OE.  desmaien, 
dismaien,  OP.  esmaier ;  pref.  es-  (L.  ex)  -\-  OB.G.,magan 
to  be  strong  or  able ;  akin  to  E.  may.  In  English  the 
pref.  es-  was  changed  to  dis-  (L.  dis-).    See  May,  v.  i.] 

1.  To  disable  with  alarm  or  apprehension ;  to  depress 
the  spirits  or  courage  of ;  to  deprive  of  firmness  and  en- 
ergy through  fear  ;  to  daunt ;  to  appall  ;  to  terrify. 

Be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed.     Josh.  i.  9. 
What  words  be  these  ?    What  fears  do  you  dismay  ?    Fairfax. 

2.  To  render  lifeless ;  to  subdue  ;  to  disquiet.    [06s.] 

Do  not  dismay  yourself  for  this.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  To  terrify ;  fright ;  affright ;  frighten  ;  appaU ; 
daunt ;  dishearten ;  dispirit ;  discourage  ;  deject ;  de- 
press. —  To  Dismay,  Daunt,  Appall.  Dismay  denotes 
a  state  of  deep  and  gloomy  apprehension.  To  daunt  sup- 
poses something  more  sudden  and  startling.  To  appall 
IS  the  strongest  term,  implying  a  sense  of  terror  which 
overwhelms  the  faculties. 

So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear,  dismayed. 
The  lions  roaring  through  the  midnight  shade.      Pope. 
Jove  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul 
No  fear  could  daunt,  nor  earth  nor  hell  control.     Fope. 
Now  the  last  ruin  the  whole  host  appalls ; 
Now  Greece  has  trembled  in  her  wooden  walls.      Pope. 
Dls-may',  v.  i.    To  take  dismay  or  fright ;  to  be  filled 
with  dismay.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Dls-may',  re.  [Cf.  OP.  esmai,  P.  emoi.  See  Dismay, 
V.  t.~\  1.  Loss  of  courage  and  firmness  through  fear ; 
overwhelming  and  disabling  terror ;  a  sinking  of  the 
spirits ;  consternation. 

I  .  .  can  not  think  of  such  a  battle  without  dismay.   Macaulay. 
Thou  with  a  tiger  spring  dost  leap  upon  thy  prey. 
And  tear  his  helpless  breast,  o'erwhelmed  with  wild  dismay. 

Mrs.  Barbauld. 

2.  Condition  fitted  to  dismay ;  ruin.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Dejection ;  discouragement ;  depression ;  fear ; 
fright;  terror;  apprehension;  alarm;  affright. 

Dls-may'ed-ness  (-ma'Sd-nes),  n.  A  state  of  being 
dismayed ;  dejection  of  courage  ;  dispiritedness. 

Dls-may'lul  (-ful),  <J-    Terrifying.  Spenser. 

II  Dlsme  (dem),  re.  [OF.  See  Dime.]  A  tenth;  a  tenth 
part ;  a  tithe.  Aylijfe. 

Dis-mem'ber  (dts-mem'ber),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Dis- 
membered (-berd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dismembbeino.]  [OF. 
desmembrer,  F.  demembrer ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -{-  OF. 
&  P.  membre  limb.  See  Member.]  1.  To  tear  limb  from 
limb  ;  to  dilacerate ;  to  disjoin  member  from  member ; 
to  tear  or  cut  in  pieces ;  to  break  up. 

Fowls  obscene  dismembered  his  remains.  Pope. 

A  society  lacerated  and  dismembered.      Gladstone. 

By  whose  hands  the  blow  should  be  struck  which  would  dis- 
member that  once  mighty  empire.  Buckle. 

2.  To  deprive  of  membership.    [06s.] 

They  were  dismembered  by  vote  of  the  house,    if.  North. 

Syn.  — To  disjoint;  dislocate;  dilacerate;  mutilate; 
divide;  sever. 

DlB-mem'ber-ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  desmembre- 
ment,  F.  demembrement.'}    The  act  of  dismembering,  or 


the  state  of  being  dismembered ;  cutting  in  pieces  ;  mu- 
tilation ;  division ;  separation. 

The  Castilians  would  doubtless  have  resented  the  dismember^ 
ment  of  the  unwieldy  body  of  which  they  formed  the  head. 

Macaulay. 

Dls-met'tled  (dts-mSt't'ld),  a.  Destitute  of  mettle, 
that  is,  of  fire  or  spirit,     [i?.]  Llewellyn. 

Dls-mlss'  (dis-mis'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dismissed 
(-mist') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dismissing.]  |*L.  dis — |-  mis- 
sus, p.  p.  of  miitere  to  send :  cf.  dimittere,  OF.  desme- 
Ire,  P.  dkmettre.  See  Demise,  and  cf.  Dimit.]  1.  To 
send  away  ;  to  give  leave  of  departure ;  to  cause  or  per- 
mit to  go ;  to  put  away. 

He  dismissed  the  assembly.  Acts  xix.  41. 

Dismiss  their  cares  when  they  dismiss  their  flock.    Cowper. 

Though  he  soon  dismissed  himself  from  state  affairs.  Dryden. 

2.  To  discard  ;  to  remove  or  discharge  from  office, 
service,  or  employment ;  as,  the  king  dismisses  his  min- 
isters ;  the  master  dismisses  his  servant. 

3.  To  lay  aside  or  reject  as  unworthy  of  attention  or 
regard,  as  a  petition  or  motion  in  court. 

Dls-mlss',  re.    Dismission.     [06s.]       Sir  T.  Herbert. 
Dls-mlSS'al  (dls-mts'al),  re.    Dismission  ;  discharge. 
Officeholders  were  commanded  faithfully  to  enforce  it.  upon 
pain  of  immediate  dismissal.  Motley. 

Dls-mls'slon  (dis-mTsh'iln),  re.      [Cf.  L.  dimissio.1 

1.  The  act  of  dismissing  or  sending  away  ;  permission 
to  leave ;  leave  to  depart ;  dismissal ;  as,  the  dismis- 
sion of  the  grand  jury. 

2.  Removal  from  office  or  employment ;  discharge,  ei- 
ther with  honor  or  with  disgrace. 

3.  Rejection  ;  a  setting  aside  as  trivial,  invalid,  or  un- 
worthy of  consideration. 

Dls-mlss'lve  (dis-mis'Tv),  a.    Giving  dismission. 

Dis-mort'gage  (dis-m8r'gaj ;  48),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Dismortgaged  (-gajd) ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  re.  Dismoktgagino 
(-ga-jTng).]    To  redeem  from  mortgage.   [06s.]  Howell. 

Dls-mount'  (dTs-mounf ),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
MOUHTED  ;  p.  pi:  &  vb.  re.  Dismounting.]  [Pref.  dis-  + 
mount :  cf .  OF.  desmonter,  P.  demonter.']  1.  To  coma 
down  ;  to  descend.     [Poetic'] 

But  now  the  bright  sun  ginneth  to  dismount.    Spenser. 

2.  To  alight  from  a  horse ;  to  descend  or  get  off,  as  a 
rider  from  his  beast ;  as,  the  troops  dismounted. 

Dls-mount',  v.  t.  1.  To  throw  or  bring  down  from  an 
elevation,  place  of  honor  and  authority,  or  the  like. 

Dismounted  from  his  authority.  Barrow. 

2.  To  throw  or  remove  from  a  horse ;  to  unhorse  ;  as, 
the  soldier  dismounted  his  adversary. 

3.  (Mech.)  To  take  down,  or  apart,  as  a  machine. 

4.  To  throw  or  remove  from  the  carriage,  or  from  that 
on  which  a  thing  is  mounted  ;  to  break  the  carriage  or 
wheels  of,  and  render  useless ;  to  deprive  of  equipments 
or  mountings  ;  —  said  esp.  of  artillery. 

Dls-nat'U-ral-lze  (dis-nSfu-ral-iz),  V.  t.  To  make 
alien ;  to  deprive  of  the  privileges  of  birth.  Locke. 

Dls-na'tared  (-na'tiSrd  ;  135),  a.  [Pref.  dis-  -\-  na- 
ture :  cf.  OF.  desnaturi,  F.  denature.]  Deprived  or  des- 
titute of  natural  feelings ;  unnatural.     [06s.]         Shak. 

Dls'O-'be'dl-ence  (dis'6-be'di-ens),  re.  Neglect  or  re- 
fusal to  obey  ;  violation  of  a  command  or  prohibition. 

He  is  undutiful  to  him  in  his  other  actions,  and  lives  in  open 
disobedience.  Tilloison. 

Dis'O-be'dl-en-cy  (-en-sf),  n.    Disobedience. 

Dls'O-be'di-ent  (dTs'6-be'di-ent),  a.  [Pref.  dis-  -\- 
obedient.  See  Disobey,  Obedient.]  1.  Neglecting  or  re- 
fusing to  obey ;  omitting  to  do  what  is  commanded,  or 
doing  what  is  prohibited  ;  refractory ;  not  observant  of 
duty  or  rules  prescribed  by  authority  ; — applied  to  per- 
sons and  acts. 

This  disobedient  spirit  in  the  colonies.  Burke. 

Disobedient  unto  the  word  of  the  Lord.    1  Mngs  xiii.  26. 

2.  Not  yielding. 

Medicines  used  unnecessarily  contribute  to  shorten  life,  by 
sooner  rendering  peculiar  parts  of  the  system  disobedient  to 
stimuli.  F.  Darwin. 

Dls'O-be'dl-ent-ly,  adv.    In  a  disobedient  manner. 

Dls'o-bel'sance  (dTs'6-be'sans  or  -ba'sans),  re.  [F. 
disobeissance.]    Disobedience.     [06s.]  F.  Hall. 

Dls'o-bel'sant  (-sant),  a.  [F.  desobeissant.]  Disobe- 
dient.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Dls'O-bey'  (dis'S-ba'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disobeyed 
(-bad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Disobeying.]  [P.  desobeir;  pref. 
des-  (L.  dis-)  -)-  obeir.  See  Obey,  and  cf.  Disobedient.] 
Not  to  obey ;  to  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  (a  superior  or 
his  commands,  the  laws,  etc.) ;  to  transgress  the  com- 
mands of  (one  in  authority) ;  to  violate,  as  an  order  ;  as, 
refractory  children  disobey  their  parents ;  men  disobey 
their  Maker  and  the  laws. " 

Not  to  disobey  her  lord's  behest.  Tennyson. 

Dls'0-bey',  v.  i.  To  refuse  or  neglect  to  obey ;  to  vio- 
late commands  ;  to  be  disobedient. 

He  durst  not  know  how  to  disobey.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Dls'O-bey'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  disobeys. 

Dis-Ob'U-ga'tlon  (dis-8b'li-ga'shiin),  re.  1.  The  act 
of  disobliging. 

2.  A  disobliging  act ;  an  offense.    [06s.]     Clarendon. 

3.  Release  from  obligation.  Jer.  Taylor. 
DIS-Obll-ga-tO-ry  (dTs-SblT-ga-to-rj^),  a.     Rele.ising 

from  obligation.  ^'' Disobligatory  T^owev."  Charles  I. 
Dis'a-blige'  (dTs'6-blij'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Diso- 
bliged (-blijd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Disobliging.]  [Pref. 
dU-  -\-  oblige  :  cf.  F.  d&sobliger.]  1.  To  do  an  act  wliich 
contravenes  the  will  or  desires  of ;  to  offend  by  an  act 
of  unkindness  or  incivility ;  to  displease ;  to  refrain  from 
obliging ;  to  be  unaccommodating  to. 

Those  .  . .  who  slight  and  disoWine  their  friends,  shall  infalli- 
bly come  to  know  the  volue  of  them  by  having  none  when  they 
shall  most  need  them.  South, 

My  plan  has  given  offense  to  some  gftntlemen,  whom  it  wouli 
not  he  very  safe  to  disoblige.  Addison. 
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2.  To  release  from  obligation.    [06j.] 

Absolving  and  disobliging  from  a  more  general  command  for 
Bome  just  and  reasonable  cause.  Milton. 

Dls'O-bUge'ment  (dis-o-blij'ment),  n.  Release  from 
obligation.     [Obs.'] 

Dls'O-bli'ger  (-bli'jer),  n.     One  who  disobliges. 

Dls'O-bli'ging  (dis'o-bli'jlng),  a.  1.  Not  obliging  ; 
not  disposed  to  do  a  favor ;  unaccommodating ;  as,  a  dis- 
obliging  person  or  act. 

2.  Displeasing ;  offensive.  \_Obs.']  Gov.  of  Tongue. 
—  Dis'o-bli'ging-ly,  adv.  —  Dis'o-bll'ging-ness,  n. 

Dis-OC'cl-dent  (dis-ok'sl-dent),  v.  t.  To  turn  avjay 
from  the  west ;  to  throw  out  of  reckoning  as  to  longi- 
tude.    [06s.]  Marvell. 

Dls-OO'cu-pa'tion  (dis-Sk'kfi-pa'shtin),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unemployed  ;  want  of  occupation,     [i?.] 

Dls'O-pin'ion  (dis'6-pin'yiin),  n.  Want  or  difference 
of  belief  ;  disbelief.     [Ois.]  Bp.  Reynolds. 

Dls-op'pi-late  (-Sp'pl-lat),  v.  i.  [L.  dis-  -j-  oppilatus, 
p.  p.  of  oppilare  to  shut  up.]   To  open.  lObs.^  Holland. 

Dis-orb'  (dls-8rb'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  +  orfc.]  To 
throw  out  of  the  proper  orbit ;  to  unsphere.  Shak. 

Dls-ord'  (dts-Srd'),  n.     Disorder.     \_Obs.'\      Holland. 

Dls'or-deined'  (dts'or-dand'),  a.  [See  Ordain.]  In- 
ordinate ;  irregular ;  vicious.     [Obs.']  Chancer. 

Dis-or'der  (dis-8r'der),  n.  [Pref.  dis-  -\-  order :  cf . 
F.  desordre.J  1.  Want  of  order  or  regular  disposition  ; 
lack  of  arrangement ;  confusion ;  disarray  ;  as,  the  troops 
were  thrown  into  disorder  ;  the  papers  are  in  disorder. 

2.  Neglect  of  order  or  system ;  irregularity. 


From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorrler  part, 
And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art. 


Pope. 


3.  Breach  of  public  order  ;  disturbance  of  the  peace  of 
society ;  tumult.  Shak. 

4.  Disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  animal  econo- 
my or  of  the  soul ;  sickness ;  derangement.  "  Disorder 
in  the  body."  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Irregularity ;  disarrangement ;  confusion ;  tu- 
mult ;  bustle ;  commotion ;  disturbance  ;  disease  ;  illness ; 
indisposition  ;  sickness  ;  ailment ;  malady ;  distemper. 
See  Disease. 

Dis-or'der,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disordered  (-derd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  DisoRDERiNS.]  1.  To  disturb  the  order 
of ;  to  derange  or  disarrange ;  to  throw  into  confusion ; 
to  confuse. 

Disordering  the  whole  frame  of  jurisprudence.    Burke. 

The  burden  .  .  .  disordered  the  aids  and  auxiliary  rafters 
into  a  common  ruin.  Jer.  Tat/lor. 

2.  To  disturb  or  interrupt  the  regular  and  natural 
lunctions  of  (either  body  or  mind) ;  to  produce  sickness 
or  indisposition  in ;  to  discompose ;  to  derange ;  as,  to 
disorder  the  head  or  stomach. 

A  man  whose  judgment  was  so  much  disordered  by  party 
•pirit.  Macaulwj. 

3.  To  depose  from  holy  orders.  [OJs.]  Dry  den. 
Syn.  —  To  disarrange  ;  derange ;  confuse  ;  discompose. 
Dis-or'dered  (-derd),  a.     1.  Thrown  into  disorder ; 

deranged ;  as,  a  disordered  house,  judgment. 

2.  Disorderly.     [06s.]  Shak. 

—  Dls-or'dered-ly,  adv.  —  Dls-or'dered-ness,  n. 

Dls-or'der-11-ness  (dTs-6r'der-li-ngs),  n.  The  state 
of  being  disorderly. 

Dis-or'der-ly  (dis-Sr'der-ly),  a.  1.  Not  in  order; 
marked  by  disorder ;  disarranged  ;  immethodical ;  as, 
the  books  and  papers  are  in  a  disorderly  state. 

2.  Not  acting  in  an  orderly  way,  as  the  functions  of 
the  body  or  mind. 

3.  Not  complying  with  the  restraints  of  order  and 
law  ;  tumultuous ;  unruly ;  lawless  ;  turbulent ;  as,  dis- 
orderly people  ;  disorderly  assemblies. 

4.  (Law)  Offensive  to  good  morals  and  public  de- 
cency ;  notoriously  offensive  ;  as,  a  disorderly  house. 

Syn.  —  Irregular;  immethodical;  confused;  tumultu- 
ous ;  inordinate  ;  intemperate ;  unruly ;  lawless ;  vicious. 

Dis-or'der-ly,  adv.  In  a  disorderly  manner ;  without 
law  or  order ;  irregularly ;  confusedly. 

Withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  that  walketh  disor- 
derly. 2  Thess.  Hi.  6. 
Savages  fighting  disorderly  with  stones.    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Dls-or'di-nance  (dls-Sr'dl-nons),  n.  Disarrangement ; 
disturbance.     lObs.']  Chaucer. 

Dls-or'di-nate  (-nat),'  ai  Inordinate ;  disorderly. 
[06s.]     "  With  disordinate  gestures."  Prynne. 

Dis-or'di-nate-ly, a(it).  Inordinately.  [06s.]  E.Hall. 

Dis-or'di-na'tion  (-na'shtin),  n.  The  state  of  being 
in  disorder;  derangement;  confusion.     [06s.]      Bacon. 

Dis-or'gan-i-za'tion  (dTs-Gr'gan-i-za'shun),  n.  [Cf. 
P.  desorganisation.  See  Disoroanize,  v.  <.]  1.  The 
act  of  disorganizing ;  destruction  of  system. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disorganized ;  as,  the  disorgani- 
zation of  the  body,  or  of  government. 

The  magazine  of  a  pawnbroker  in  such  total  disorganization, 
that  the  owner  can  never  lay  his  hands  upon  any  one  article  at 
the  moment  he  has  occasion  for  it.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dis-or'gan-ize  (dTs-8r'gon-Tz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
DisoROANizED  (-izd]) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disorganizing 
(-i'zing).]  [Pref.  dis-  +  organize  :  cf.  F.  desorganiser.'] 
To  destroy  the  organic  structure  or  regular  system  of 
fa  government,  a  society,  a  party,  etc.) ;  to  break  up 
(what  is  organized) ;  to  throw  into  utter  disorder ;  to 
disarrange. 
Lyford  .  .  .  attempted  to  disorganize  the  church.  Eliot  (1809). 

Dis-or'gan-i'zer  (-i'zer),  n.  One  who  disorganizes  or 
causes  disorder  and  confusion. 

Dls-0'rl-ent  (dls-o'rt-Snt),  v.  t.  To  turn  away  from 
the  east ;  to  confuse  as  to  which  way  is  east ;  to  cause  to 
lose  one's  bearings,     [fi.]  Bp.  Warburton. 

Dls-0'ri-en-tate  (-en-tat),  v.  i.  To  turn  away  from  the 
east,  or  (figuratively)  from  the  right  or  the  truth.     [JJ.] 

Dls-own'  (dis-on'  or  diz-on'),  v.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disowned  (-ond') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disowning.]  1.  To 
refuse  to  own  or  aclmowledge  as  belonging  to  one's  self ; 


to  disavow  or  deny,  as  connected  with  one's  sell  person- 
ally ;  as,  a  parent  can  hardly  disown  his  child  ;  an  author 
will  sometimes  disown  his  writings. 

2.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  or  allow  ;  to  deny. 
Then  they,  who  brother's  better  claim  disown. 
Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  throne.       Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  disavow ;  disclaim ;  deny  ;  abnegate ;  re- 
nounce ;  disallow. 

Dis-own'ment  (dTs-on'ment  or  diz-),  n.  Act  of  dis- 
owning.    [£.] 

Dis-OX'i-date  (dTs-8ks'i-dat),  v.  t.  (Chem.)  To  deox- 
idate ;  to  deoxidize.     [J?.] 

Dis-OX'l-da'Uon  (-da'shiin),  n.  (Chem.)  Deoxida- 
tion.     [iJ.] 

Dis-ox'y-gen-ate  (dts-oks'i-jgn-at),  v.  t.    (Chem.) 

To  deprive  of  oxygen  ;  to  deoxidize.     [jR.] 

Dis-OX'y-gen-a'tlon  (-5ks'i-jen-a'shiin),  n.  {Chem.) 
Deoxidation.     [-R.] 

Dis-pace'  (dls-pas'^,  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis-  asunder,  differ- 
ent ways,  to  and  fro -f-^ace.]    To  roam.     [06s.] 

In  this  fair  plot  dispacing  to  and  fro.         Spenser. 

Dis-pall'  (-pSl')>  '>'•  i-    To  separate  (a  pair).     [iJ.] 

I  have  ...  dispaired  two  doves.        Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

Dls-pand'  (dis-p5nd'),  V.  t.  [L.  dispandere  to  spread 
out ;  pref.  dis-  +  pandere,  pansum,  to  spread  out.]  To 
spread  out ;  to  expand.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

Dls-pan'sion  (dTs-pan'shtin),  n.  [See  Dispand.] 
Act  of  dispandiug,  or  state  of  being  dispanded.     [06s.] 

Dis-par'a-dised  (-pSr'^dist),  a.  Removed  from  par- 
adise,    [if.]  Cockeram. 

Dis-par'age  (dts-pSr'aj ;  48),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Dis- 
paraged (-pSr'Sjd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disparaging 
(-a-jing).]  [OF.  desparagier,  F.  deparager,  to  marry 
unequally  ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -(-  F.  parage  extraction, 
lineage,  from  L.  par  equal,  peer.  See  Peer.]  1.  To 
match  unequally  ;  to  degrade  or  dishonor  by  an  unequal 
marriage.     [05s.] 

Alas  I  that  any  of  my  nation 

Should  ever  so  foul  disparaged  be.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  dishonor  by  a  comparison  with  what  is  inferior  ; 
to  lower  in  rank  or  estimation  by  actions  or  words  ;  to 
speak  slightingly  of ;  to  depreciate  ;  to  undervalue. 

Those  forbidding  appearances  which  sometimes  disparage  the 

actions  of  men  sincerely  pious.  Bp.  Atterbury. 

Thou  dufst  not  thus  disparage  glorious  arms.    Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  decry ;  depreciate  ;  undervalue  ;  underrate  ; 
cheapen ;  vilify ;  reproach ;  detract  from ;  derogate 
from  ;  degrade  ;  debase.    See  Decry. 

Dis'pa-rage'  (dTs'pa-raj'),  n.    Inequality  in  marriage  ; 

marriage  with  an  inferior.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Dissuaded  her  from  such  a  disparage.         Spenser. 

Dis-par'age-ment  (dTs-pSr'aj-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
desparagement.']  1.  Matching  any  one  in  marriage  un- 
der his  or  her  degree ;  injurious  union  with  something 
of  inferior  excellence  ;  a  lowering  in  rank  or  estimation. 
[Eng.2 

And  thought  that  match  a  foul  disparagement.    Spenser. 

2.  Injurious  comparison  with  an  inferior  ;  a  deprecia- 
ting or  dishonoring  opinion  or  insinuation ;  diminution 
of  value  ;  dishonor  ;  indignity ;  reproach ;  disgrace ;  de- 
traction ; — commonly  with  to. 

It  ought  to  be  no  disparagement  to  a  star  that  it  is  not  the 
sun.  South. 

Imitation  is  a  disparagement  and  a  degradation  in  a  Christian 
minister.  /.  Taylor. 

Syn.  — Indignity ;  derogation;  detraction;  reproach; 
dishonor ;  debasement ;  degradation ;  disgrace. 

Dis-par'a-ger  (dls-pSr'a-jer),  n.  One  who  disparages 
or  dishonors ;  one  who  vilifies  or  disgraces. 

Dis-par'a-ging-ly  (dis-par'a-jTug-ly),  adv.  In  a 
manner  to  disparage  or  dishonor  ;  slightingly. 

Dis'pa-rate  (dis'pa-rat),  a.  [L.  disparaius,  p.  p.  of 
disparare  to  part,  separate ;  dis-  -]-  parare  to  make 
ready,  prepare.]     1.  Unequal;  dissimilar;  separate. 

Connecting  disparate  thoughts,  purely  by  means  of  resem- 
blances in  the  words  expressing  them.  Coleridge. 

2.  {Logic)  Pertaining  to  two  coordinate  species  or 
divisions. 

Dl&'pa-rates  (-ratz),  n.  pi.  Things  so  unequal  or  tm- 
like  that  they  can  not  be  compared  with  each  other. 

Dis'pa-ri'tion  (-rTsh'un),  n.  [Cf.  F.  disparilion."] 
Act  of  disappearing ;  disappearance.     [06s.]    Bp.  Hall. 

Dis-par'i-ty  (dis-pSrt-ty),  re.  /  pi.  Dispakities  (-tiz). 
[LL.  disparitas,  fr.  L.  dispar  unlike,  unequal;  dis-  -\- 
par  equal :  cf.  F.  dispariie.  See  Par,  Peer.]  Inequal- 
ity ;  difference  in  age,  rank,  condition,  or  excellence ;  dis- 
similitude ;  —  followed  by  between,  in,  of,  as  to,  etc. ;  as, 
disparity  in,  or  of,  years ;  a  disparity  as  to  color. 

The  disparity  between  God  and  his  intelligent  creatures. 

/.  Taylor. 

The  disparity  of  numbers  was  not  such  as  ought  to  cause  any 
uneasiness.  Macaidriy. 

Syn.  —  Inequality ;  unlikeness ;  dissimilitude  ;  dispro- 
portion; difference. 

Dis-park'  (dts-parkO,  V.  t.  1.  To  throw  open  (a  park 
or  inclosure) ;  to  treat  (a  private  park)  as  a  common. 

The  Gentiles  were  made  to  be  God's  people  when  the  Jews' 
inclosure  was  disparked.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  set  at  large ;  to  release  from  inclosure. 
Till  his  free  muse  threw  down  the  pale. 
And  did  at  once  dispark  them  all.  WaUer. 

Dls-par'kle  (dts-par'k'l),  v.  t.  [OF.  desparpeillier.'] 
To  scatter  abroad.     [06s.]  Holland. 

Dis-part'  (dis-parf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disparted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disparting.]  [Pref.  dis- -j- part :  cf. 
OF.  despariir.']  To  part  asunder;  to  divide;  to  sepa- 
rate ;  to  sever ;  to  rend ;  to  rive  or  split ;  as,  disparted 
air ;  disparted  towers.     [Archaie] 

Them  in  twelve  troops  their  captain  did  dispart.    Spenser. 
The  world  will  be  whole,  and  refuses  to  be  disparted.  Emerson. 

Dls-part',  V.  i.    To  separate ;  to  open  ;  to  cleave. 

Dls-part',  n.    1.  (Gun.)  The  difference  between  the 


thickness  of  the  metal  at  the  mouth  and  at  the  breech  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance. 

On  account  of  the  dispart,  the  line  of  aim  or  line  of  metal, 
which  is  in  a  plane  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  gun,  always 
makes  a  small  angle  with  the  axis,  Eng.  Cyc. 

2.  {Gun.)  A  piece  of  metal  placed  on  the  muzzle,  or 
near  the  trunnions,  on  the  top  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  to 
make  the  line  of  sight  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bore ;  — 
called  also  dispart  sight,  and  muzzle  sight. 

Dis-part'  (dis-parf ),  V.  t.  1.  (Ga».)  To  make  allow- 
ance  for  the  dispart  in  (a  gun),  when  taking  aim. 

Every  gunner,  before  he  shoots,  must  truly  dispart  his  piece. 

Luear. 

2.  {Gun.)  To  furnish  with  a  dispart  sight. 

Dis-pas'Sion  (dls-pSsh'iin),  n.  Freedom  from  pas- 
sion ;  an  undisturbed  state ;  apathy.        Sir  W.  Temple. 

Dis-pas'sion-ate  (dis-pSsh'iin-at),  a.     1.  Free  from 
passion ;  not  warped,  prejudiced,  swerved,  or  carried 
away  by  passion  or  feeling ;  judicial ;  cahn  ;  composed. 
Wise  and  dispassionate  men.  Clarendon, 

2.  Not  dictated  by  passion  ;  not  proceeding  from  tem- 
per or  bias  ;  impartial ;  as,  dispassionate  proceedings ; 
a  dispassionate  view. 

Syn.  —  Calm ;  cool ;  composed  ;  serene  ;  unimpas- 
sioned ;  temperate  ;  moderate  ;  impartial ;  unruffled. 

—  Dls-pas'sion-ate-ly,  adv.  -Dis-pas'sion-ate-ness,  n. 

Dis-pas'sioned  (dls-pash'und),  o.  Free  from  pas- 
sion ;  dispassionate.  [-R.]  ^''  Dispassionedvuen."  Donne. 

Dls-patoh'  (dis-p5ch';  224),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Dis- 
patched (-pSchf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dispatching.] 
[OF.  despeechier,  F.  depecher;  prob.  from  pref.  des- 
(L.  dis-)  -f-  (assumed)  LL.  pedicare  to  place  obstacles  in 
the  way,  ifr.  L.  pedica  fetter,  fr.  pes,  pedis,  foot.  See 
Foot,  and  cf.  Impeach,  Despatch.]  [Written  also  des- 
patch."] 1.  To  dispose  of  speedily,  as  business  ;  to  ex- 
ecute quickly ;  to  make  a  speedy  end  of ;  to  finish  ;  to 
perform. 

Ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  dispatch  we 

The  busmess  we  have  talked  of.  Shak. 

[The]  harvest  men  .  .  .  almost  in  one  fair  day  dispatcheth  all 
the  harvest  work.  Robynson  {.Morels  Utopia). 

2.  To  rid ;  to  free.     [06s.] 

I  had  clean  dispatched  myself  of  this  great  charge.    Udall. 

3.  To  get  rid  of  by  sending  off  ;  to  send  away  hastily. 
Unless  dispatched  to  the  mansion  house  in  the  country  .  .  . 

they  perish  among  the  lumber  of  garrets.  IValpole. 

4.  To  send  off  or  away  ;  —  particularly  applied  to  send- 
ing off  messengers,  messages,  letters,  etc.,  on  special 
business,  and  implying  haste. 

Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  dispatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court,       Shak. 
6.  To  send  out  of  the  world ;  to  put  to  death. 
The  company  shall  stone  them  with  stones,  and  dispatch 
them  with  their  swords.  Ezek.  xxiii.  47, 

Syn.  —  To  expedite  ;  hasten ;  speed ;  accelerate  ;  per- 
form ;  conclude ;  finish ;  slay ;  kill. 

Dis-patch',  v.  i.  To  make  haste ;  to  conclude  an  af- 
fair ;  to  finish  a  matter  of  business. 

They  have  dispatched  with  Pompey.  Sheik. 

Dis-patch',  n.  [Cf.  OF.  despeche,  F.  depeehe.  See 
Dispatch,  v.  <.]  [Written  also  despatch.]  1.  The  act 
of  sending  a  message  or  messenger  in  haste  or  on  im- 
portant business. 

2.  Any  sending  away ;  dismissal ;  riddance. 

To  the  utter  dispatch  of  all  their  most  beloved  comforts.  Milton, 

3.  The  finishing  up  of  a  business ;  speedy  performance, 
aa  of  business ;  prompt  execution  ;  diligence  ;  haste. 

Serious  business,  craving  quick  dispatch.  Shak, 

To  carry  his  scythe  .  .  .  with  a  sufficient  dispatch  through  a 

sufficient  space.  Paley, 

4.  A  message  dispatched  or  sent  with  speed ;  espe- 
cially, an  important  official  letter  sent  from  one  public 
officer  to  another ;  —  often  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  a  mes- 
senger has  arrived  with  dispatches  for  the  American 
minister ;  naval  or  military  dispatches. 

5.  A  message  transmitted  by  telegraph.     [Modern] 
Dispatch  boat,  a  swift  vessel  for  conveying  dispatches ; 

an  advice  boat.  —  Dispatch  box,  a  box  for  carrying  dis- 
patches ;  a  box  for  papers  and  other  conveniences  when 
traveling. 

Syn.  — Haste;  hurry;  promptness;  celerity;  speed. 
See  Haste. 

Dis-patch'er  (dTs-pSch'er),  n.    One  who  dispatches. 

Dis-patch'ful  (-ful),  a.  Bent  on  haste;  intent  on 
speedy  execution  of  business  or  any  task;  indicating 
haste;  quick;  3.s,dispatchful  \ooka.  3Iilton. 

Dis-patch'meat  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  despechement.] 
The  act  of  dispatching,     [06s.]  State  Trials  (1529J. 

Dis'pa-thy  (dis'par-thj),  n. ;  pi,  Dispathies  (-thiz). 
[Pref,  dis-  \-  Gr,  Traflos  passion.      See  Pathos.]    Lack 
of  sympathy;  want  of  passion;  apathy.     [B.] 
Many  discrepancies  and  some  dispathies  between  us.  Southey. 

Dis-pau'per  (dts-pa'per),  •;;.  t.  To  deprive  of  the 
claim  of  a  pauper  to  "public  support ;  to  deprive  of  the 
privilege  of  suing  in  forma  pauperis. 

Dis-pau'per-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  free  from  a  state  of 
pauperism,  or  from  paupers,  J.  S.  Mill, 

Dis-peed'  (dis-ped'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  -\-  speed.]  To 
send  off  with  speed  ;  to  dispatch.     [06s.]  Knolles. 

Then  they  dispeeded  themselves  of  the  Cid  and  of  their 
mother-in-law.  Dona  Ximena.  Southey. 

Dis-pel'  (-pel'),  V.  t.  [imp.  Sep,  p.  Dispelled  (-peld') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dispelling.]  [h.  dispellere ;  dis- -\- 
pellere  to  push,  drive.  See  Pulse  a  beating.]  To  drive 
away  by  scattering,  or  so  as  to  cause  to  vanish ;  to  clear 
away ;  to  banish  ;  to  dissipate ;  as,  to  dispel  a  cloud,  va- 
pors, cares,  doubts,  illusions. 

[Satan]  gently  raised 
Their  fainting  courage,  aad-dispelled  their  fears.    Milton. 

I  saw  myself  the  lambent  easy  light 

Gild  the  brown  horror,  and  dispel  the  night.    Dryden, 

Dis-pence' (-pens'),  t>.  t.  &  re.     See  Dispense.     [06s.] 
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Ols-penil'  (dis-pSnd'),  1).  t.   [OF.  despendre,  L.  dispen- 

dere  to  weigh  out,  dispense  ;  dis-  -f-  pendere  to  weigh. 

See  Pension,  Spend,  and  cf.  Dispense.]     To  spend ;  to 

lay  out ;  to  expend.     [06.s.]  Spenser. 

Able  to  dispend  yearly  twenty  pounds  and  above.    Fuller. 

Dls-pend'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  dispends  or  expends ; 
a  steward.     \_Obs.'\  WycUf  {1  Cor.  iv.  1). 

Dis-pen'sa-ble  (dis-pSn'sa-b'l),  a.  [LL.  dispensabilis. 
See  Dispense.]  1.  Capable  of  being  dispensed  or  ad- 
ministered. 

2.  Capable  of  being  dispensed  with.  Coleridge. 

Dls-pen'sa-ble-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  dispensable. 

Dls-pen'sa-ry  (-ry),  re.  ;  pi.  Dispensaries  (-riz).  [Cf. 
F.  dispensaire.J  1.  A  place  where  mediciues  are  pre- 
pared and  dispensed ;  esp. ,  a  place  where  the  poor  can 
obtain  medical  advice  and  medicines  gratuitously  or  at  a 
nominal  price. 

2.  A  dispensatory.  Pope. 

Dls'pen-sa'tlon  (dts'pen-sa'shun),  re.  [F.  dispensa- 
tion, L.  dispeiisatio.^  1.  The  act  of  dispensing  or  deal- 
ing out ;  distribution ;  often  used  of  the  distribution  of 
good  and  evil  by  God  to  man,  or  more  generically,  of  the 
acts  and  modes  of  his  administration. 

To  respect  the  dispensations  of  Providence.     Burke. 

2.  That  which  is  dispensed,  dealt  out,  or  appointed ; 
that  which  is  enjoined  or  bestowed;  especially  (TheoL), 
a  system  of  principles,  promises,  and  rules  ordained  and 
administered ;  scheme ;  economy ;  as,  the  Patriarchal, 
Mosaic,  and  Christian  dispensations. 

Neither  are  God's  methods  or  intentions  different  in  his  dis- 
pensations to  each  private  man.  Rogers. 

3.  The  relaxation  of  a  law  in  a  particular  case ;  per- 
mission to  do  something  forbidden,  or  to  omit  doing 
something  enj»ined ;  specifically,  in  the  Roman  CathoUc 
Church,  exemption  from  some  ecclesiastical  law  or  obli- 
gation to  God  which  a  man  has  incurred  of  his  own  free 
will  (oaths,  vows,  etc.). 

A  dispensation  was  obtained  to  enable  Dr.  Barrow  to  marry. 

JFard. 

Dls-pen'sa-tive  (dis-p5n'sa-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dispensa- 
ti/.^     Granting  dispensation. 

Dls-pen'sa-tlve-ly,  adv.    By  dispensation.      WoUon. 

Dls'pen-sa'tor  (dls'pgn-sa'ter),  re.  [L.]  A  distrib- 
uter ;  a  dispenser.  Bacon. 

Dls-pen'sa-tO-ri-ly  (dis-pSn'sa-t6-rT-lJ),  adv.  In  the 
way  of  dispensation ;  dispensatively. 

Dis-pen'sa-to-ry  (dis-peu'sa^tS-ry),  a.  [L.  dispensa- 
torius  relating  to  management.  See  Dispense,  v.  t.'] 
Granting,  or  authorized  to  grant,  dispensations.  "  Dis- 
pensatory power."  Bp.  Rainbow. 

Dls-pen'sa-to-ry,  re. ;  pi.  Dispensatoeies  (-rlz).  A 
book  or  medicinal  formulary  containing  a  systematic  de- 
scription of  drugs,  and  of  preparations  made  from  them. 
It  is  usually,  but  not  always,  distinguished  from  a  phar- 
macopoeia in  that  it  is  issued  by  private  parties,  and  not 
by  an  official  body  or  by  government. 

Dls-pense'  (dis-pens'),  "■  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Dispensed 
(-pSnsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  DisPENsma.]  [F.  dispenser,  L. 
dispensare,  intens.  of  dispendere.  See  Dispend.]  1.  To 
deal  out  in  portions ;  to  distribute ;  to  give ;  as,  the 
steward  dispenses  provisions  according  to  directions ; 
Nature  dispenses  her  bounties ;  to  dispense  medicines. 

He  is  delighted  to  dispense  a  share  of  it  to  all  the  company. 

Sir  JT.  Scott. 

2.  To  apply,  as  laws  to  particular  cases ;  to  adminis- 
ter ;  to  execute ;  to  manage  ;  to  direct. 

While  you  dispense  the  laws,  and  guide  the  state.    Dryden. 

3.  To  pay  for;  to  atone  for.     [OJs.] 

His  sin  was  dispensed 
With  gold,  whereof  it  was  compensed.  Gower. 

4.  To  exempt ;  to  excuse  ;  to  absolve  ;  —  with  from. 
It  was  resolved  that  all  members  of  the  House  who  held  com- 
missions, should  be  dispensed  from  parliamentary  attendance. 

Macaulay. 
He  appeared  to  think  himself  born  to  be  supported  by  others, 
and  dispensed  from  all  necessity  of  providing  for  himself. 

Johnson, 

Dls-pense',  v.  i.  1.  To  compensate ;  to  make  up  ; 
to  make  amends.     [Ois.] 

One  loving  hour 
For  many  years  of  sorrow  can  dispense.         Spenser. 

2.  To  give  dispensation. 

He  [the  pope]  can  also  dispense  in  all  matters  of  ecclesiastical 
law.  Addis  Sf  Arnold  (Cath.  Diet.). 

To  dispense  with,  (a)  To  permit  the  neglect  or  omission 
of,  as  a  form,  a  ceremony,  an  oath ;  to  suspend  the  oper- 
ation of,  as  a  law ;  to  give  up,  release,  or  do  without,  as 
services,  attention,  etc.  ;  to  forego ;  to  part  with.  (6)  To 
allow  by  dispensation  ;  to  excuse  :  to  exempt ;  to  grant 
dispensation  to  or  for.  [Obs.]  "  Conniving  and  rft'spens- 
ing  with  open  and  common  adultery."  Milton,  (c)  To 
break  or  go  back  from,  as  one's  word.  [06s.]  Richardson. 

Dls-pense',  n.  [Cf.  F.  dispense  dispensation.  See 
Dispense,  v.  t.']     Dispensation  ;  exemption.     [06s.] 

Dls-pense',  re.  [OF.  despense,  F.  depense.'\  Expense ; 
profusion ;  outlay.     [Obs.'] 

It  was  a  vault  built  for  great  dispense.        Spenser. 

Dis-pens'er  (dis-p5n'ser),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
dispenses ;  a  distributer ;  as,  a  dispenser  of  favors. 

Dls-peo'ple  (dis-pe'p'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dispeo- 
pled C-p'ld);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dispeopling  (-pling).] 
[Pref.  dis-  -f  people:  cf.  F.  depeupler.J  To  deprive  of 
inhabitants ;  to  depopulate. 

Leave  the  land  dispeopled  and  desolate.    Sir  T.  More. 
A  certain  island  long  before  dispeopled ...  by  sea  riveri.  Milton. 

Dls-peo'pler  (dis-pe'pler),  re.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  dispeoples  ;  a  depopulator.  Qay. 

Dls-perge'  (dls-perj'),  v.  t.  [L.  dispergere.  See  Dis- 
perse.]    To  sprinkle.     [06s.] 

Dl-sper'mous  (dt-sper'nms),  a.  [Gr.  Si-  =:&U  +  <rtr4p- 
fia  seed,  fr.  tnrei'peu'  to  sow :  cf.  F.  disperme.]  (Bot.) 
Containing  only  two  seeds  ;  two-seeded. 


Dis-per'ple  (dts-per'p'I),  V.  t. 
To  scatter ;  to  sprinkle.     [06s.] 


[OF.  desparpeillier.'] 


Odorous  water  was 
Disjyerpled  lightly  on  my  head  and  neck .    Chapman. 

Dls-per'sal  (dis-per'sal),  re.  The  act  or  result  of  dis- 
persing or  scattering ;  dispersion.  Darwin. 
Dis-perse'  (dis-pers'),  V.  t.  [imp.  Si,  p.p.  Dispeksbd 
(-persf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dispeesing.]  [L.  dispersus,  p. 
p.  of  dispergere  to  disperse  ;  dis-  -j-  spargere  to  strew, 
scatter.  See  Sparse.]  1.  To  scatter  abroad ;  to  drive 
to  different  parts  ;  to  distribute ;  to  diffuse  ;  to  spread ; 
as,  the  Jews  are  dispersed  among  all  nations. 

The  lips  of  the  wise  disperse  knowledge.    Prov.  xv.  7. 

Two  lions,  in  the  still,  dark  night, 
A  herd  of  beeves  disperse.  Cowper. 

2.  To  scatter,  so  as  to  cause  to  vanish ;  to  dissipate  ; 
as,  to  disperse  vapors. 

Dispersed  are  the  glories.  Sliak. 

Syn.  —  To  scatter ;  dissipate  ;  dispel ;  spread ;  diffuse ; 
distribute ;  deal  out ;  disseminate. 

Dis-perse',  v.  i.  1.  To  separate  ;  to  go  or  move  into 
different  parts ;  to  vanish ;  as,  the  company  dispersed  at 
ten  o'clock ;  the  clouds  disperse. 

2.  To  distribute  wealth ;  to  share  one's  abundance 
with  others. 

He  hath  dispersed,  he  hath  given  to  the  poor.  Ps.  cxii.  9. 

'-^  Dis-persed'  (-persf),  a.  Scattered.  —  Dis-pers'ed-ly 
(-pers'ed-lj),  adv.  —  Dls-peis'ed-ness,  «. 

Dispersed  harmony  (Mus.),  harmony  in  which  the  tones 
composing  the  chord  are  widely  separated,  as  by  an  oc- 
tave or  more. 

Dls-perse'ness  (-pers'nes) ,  re.    Dispersedness.    [06s.] 

Dis-pers'er  (-er),  n.    One  that  disperses. 

Dls-per'sion  (dis-per'shiin),  re.     [Cf.  F.  dispersion.'^ 

X.  The  act  or  process  of  scattering  or  dispersing,  or 
the  state  of  being  scattered  or  separated ;  as,  the  Jews  in 
their  dispersion  retained  their  rites  and  ceremonies ;  a 
great  dispersion  of  the  human  family  took  place  at  the 
building  of  Babel. 

The  days  of  your  slaughter  and  of  your  dispersions  are  accom- 
plished. Jer.  2SV.  34. 

2.  {Opt.)  The  separation  of  light  into  its  different  col- 
ored rays,  arising  from  their  different  refrangibilities. 

Dispersion  of  the  optic  axes  (Crystallog.),  the  separation 
of  the  optic  axes  in  oiaxial  crystals,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  axial  angle  has  different  values  for  the  different  col- 
ors of  the  spectrum. 

Dls-pers'lve  (dls-perslv),  a.    Tending  to  disperse. 

Dispersive  power   (Opt.),  the    relative  effect  of  a  ma- 
terial in  separating  the  different  rays  of  light  by  refrac- 
tion, as  when  the  substance  is  formed  into  a  prism. 
— Dls-pers'lve-ness,  re. 

Dls-per'son-ate  (dis-per'siin-at),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of 
personality  or  individuality.     [iJ.] 

We  multiply  ;  we  dispersonate  ourselves.  Hare. 

Dls-plr'it  (dis-pTr'it),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Dispieited  ; 
p.  pr.   &  vb.  re.   DispmiTiNG.]     [Pref.  dis-  -{-  spirit.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  cheerful  spirits  ;  to  depress  the  spirits 
of  ;  to  dishearten ;  to  discourage. 

Not  dispirited  with  my  afflictions.  Dryden. 

He  has  dispirited  himself  by  a  debauch.         Collier. 

2.  To  distill  or  infuse  the  spirit  of.     [06s.  or  B.] 
This  makes  a  man  master  of  his  learning,  and  disjnrits  the 

book  into  the  scholar.  Fuller. 

Syn.  —To  dishearten  ;  discourage  ;  deject ;  damp  ;  de- 
press ;  cast  down ;  intimidate ;  daunt ;  cow. 

Dls-pir'it-ed,  a.     Depressed  in  spirits  ;  disheartened  ; 

daunted.— Dls-plr'it-ed-ly,  adv.— Dls-pir'it-ed-ness,  re. 

Dls-pir'it-ment  (-meut),  re.  Depression  of  spirits; 
discouragement.     [iS.] 

Procter,  in  evident  distress  and  dispiritment,  was  waiting  the 
slow  conclusion  of  this.  Carlyle. 

Dls-pit'e-OUS  (dis-pife-iis),  a.  [Pref.  dis-  -\-  piteous. 
Cf.  Despiteous.]  Fril  of  despite ;  cruel ;  spiteful ;  piti- 
less.   Spenser. — DlS-plt'e-OUS-ly,  a(fv.     [06s.] 

Dls-place'  (dis-plas'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Displaced 
(-plasf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Displacing.]  [Pref.  dis-  -f 
place  :  cf.  F.  deplacer.]  1.  To  change  the  place  of  ;  to 
remove  from  the  usual  or  proper  place ;  to  put  out  of 
place ;  to  place  in  another  situation ;  as,  the  books  in  the 
library  are  all  displaced, 

2.  To  crowd  out ;  to  take  the  place  of. 

Holland  displaced  Portugal  as  the  mistress  of  those  seas. 

London  Times. 

3.  To  remove  from  a  state,  office,  dignity,  or  employ- 
ment ;  to  discharge  ;  to  depose  ;  as,  to  displace  an  officer 
of  the  revenue. 

4.  To  dislodge;  to  drive  away;  to  banish.     [06s.] 

You  have  displaced  the  mirth.  Shak. 

Syn. — To  disarrange ;  derange;  dismiss;  discard. 

Dls-place'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.   Capable  of  being  displaced. 

DiS-place'ment  (dTs-plas'ment),  re.     [Cf.  F.  deplace- 

ment.]    1.  The  act  of  displacing,  or  the  state  of  being 

displaced ;  a  putting  out  ot  place. 

Unnecessary  displncemcnf  of  funds.     A.  Hamilton. 
The  displacement  of  the  sun  by  parallax.     Whewell. 

2.  The  quantity  of  anything,  as  water,  displaced  by  a 
floating  body,  as  by  a  ship,  the  weight  of  the  displaced 
liquid  being  equal  to  that  of  the  displacing  body. 

3.  (Chem.)  The  process  of  extracting  soluble  sub- 
stances from  organic  material  and  the  like,  whereby  a 
quantity  of  saturated  solvent  is  displaced,  or  removed, 
for  another  quantity  of  the  solvent. 

Piston  displacement  (Mech.),  the  volume  of  the  space 
swept  through,  or  weight  of  steam,  water,  etc.,  displaced, 
in  a  given  time,  by  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine  or  pump. 

Dls-pla'cen-cy  (dls-pla'sen-sy),  re.  [LL.  displacentia, 
for  L.  displicentia,  fr.  di,^plicere  to  displease ;  dis — |- 
placere  to  please.  See  Displease,  and  cf.  Displeasanoe.] 
Want  of  complacency  or  gratification ;  envious  displeas- 
ure; dislike.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Bronme. 


Dls-pla'cer  (dts-pla'ser),  re.     1.  One  that  displaces. 

2.  {Chem.)  The  funnel  part  of  the  apparatus  for  solu- 
tion by  displacement. 

Dis-plant'  (dIs-plSnf ),  v.  t.      [imp.   &  p.  p.   Dis- 
PLANTED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Displantinq.]     [Pref.  dis-  -j- 
plant :  cf .  OF.  desplanter,  F.  deplanter.]    1.  To  remove 
(what  is  planted  or  fixed) ;  to  unsettle  and  take  away ;  to 
displace ;  to  root  out ;  as,  to  displant  inhabitants. 
I  did  not  think  a  look. 
Or  a  poor  word  or  two,  could  have  displanted 
Such  a  fixed  constancy.  Beau.  t(  Fl, 

2.  To  strip  of  what  is  planted  or  settled  ;  as,  to  dis- 
plant a  country  of  inhabitants.  Spenser. 

DlS'plan-ta'tion  (dls'plSn-ta'shUn),  re.  The  act  of 
displanting ;  removal ;  displacement.      Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

DlS-plat'  (dis-plSf),  V.  t.  To  untwist ;  to  uncurl ;  to 
unplat.     [Obs.]  Hakewill. 

Dis-play'  (dis-pla'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Displayed 
(-plad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Displaying.]  [OE.  displaien, 
desplaien,  OF.  despleier,  desploier,  F.  deployer ;  pref. 
des-  (L.  dis-)  -f  pleier,  ploier,  plier,  F.  ployer,  plier,  to 
fold,  bend,  L.  plicare.   See  Ply,  and  cf.  Deploy,  Splay.] 

1.  To  unfold ;  to  spread  wide ;  to  expand ;  to  stretch 
out ;  to  spread. 

The  northern  wind  his  wings  did  broad  display.    Spenser. 

2.  {Mil.)  To  extend  the  front  of  (a  column),  bringing 
it  into  line.  Farrow. 

3.  To  spread  before  the  view  ;  to  show ;  to  exhibit  to 
the  sight,  or  to  the  mind ;  to  make  manifest. 

His  statement  .  .  .  displays  very  clearly  the  actual  condition 
of  the  army.  Burke. 

4.  To  make  an  exhibition  of ;  to  set  in  view  conspic- 
uously or  ostentatiously  ;  to  exhibit  for  the  sake  of  pub- 
licity ;  to  parade. 

Proudly  displaying  the  insignia  of  their  order.     Prescott. 

5.  {Print.)  To  make  conspicuous  by  large  or  promi- 
nent type. 

6.  To  discover  ;  to  descry.     [06s.] 

And  from  his  seat  took  pleasure  to  display 

The  city  so  adorned  with  towers.  Chapman. 

Syn.  — To  exhibit;  show;  manifest;  spread  out; 
parade  ;  expand ;  flaunt. 

Dls-play',  V.  i.  To  make  a  display ;  to  act  as  one 
making  a  show  or  demonstration.  Shak. 

Dis-play',  n.  1.  An  opening  or  unfolding ;  exhibi- 
tion ;  manifestation. 

Having  witnessed  displays  of  his  power  and  grace.   TrencJi. 

2.  Ostentatious  show ;  exhibition  for  effect ;  parade. 


He  died,  as  erring  man  should  die, 
Without  display,  without  parade. 


Byron. 


Dls-played'  (dts-plad'),  a.  1.  Un- 
folded ;  expanded  ;  exhibited  conspicu- 
ously or  ostentatiously. 

2.  {Her.)  With  wings  expanded  ;  — 
said  of  a  bird  of  prey,  esp.  an  eagle. 

3.  {Print.)  Set  with  lines  of  promi- 
nent type  interspersed,  to  catch  the 
eye. 

Dls-play'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  Displayed  (Her.). 
that  which,  displays. 

Dls'ple  (dis'p'l),  V.  f.  To  discipline ;  to  correct. 
[06s.] 

And  bitter  Penance,  with  an  iron  whip, 

Was  wont  him  once  to  disple  every  day.       Spenser. 

Dls-pleas'ance  (dis-plez'ans),  re.  [OF.  desplaisance, 
F.  deplaisance.  Cf.  Displaoency.]  Displeasure ;  dis- 
content; annoyance.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Dis-pleas'ant  (-ant),  a.  [OF.  desplaisant,  F.  deplai- 
sant.  See  Displease.]  Unpleasing ;  offensive ;  unpleas- 
ant.  [06s.]  jSpeed.  —  Dls-pleas'ant-ly,  acft).  [06s.] 
Strype.  —  Dls-pleas'ant-ness,  re.    [06s.] 

Dls-please'  (dis-plez'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Displeased 
(-plezd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Displeasing.]  [OF.  desplaisir, 
whence F.  deplaisir  displeasure;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -\- 
plaisir  to  please.    See  Please,  and  cf.  Displeasure.] 

1.  To  make  not  pleased  ;  to  excite  a  feeling  of  disap- 
probation or  dislike  in ;  to  be  disagreeable  to  ;  to  offend ; 
to  vex  ;  —  often  followed  by  with  or  at.  It  usually  ex- 
presses less  than  to  anger,  vex,  irritate,  or  provoke. 

God  was  displeased  with  this  thing.    1  Chron.  xxi.  7. 
Wilt  thou  be  displeased  at  us  forever  ? 

Psabfis  Ixxxv.  5  {Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer), 

This  virtuous  plaster  will  displease 

Your  tender  sides.  J.  Fletcher. 

Adversity  is  so  wholesome  .  .  .  why  should  we  be  displeased 

therewith  ?  Barrow, 

2.  To  fail  to  satisfy ;  to  miss  of.    [06s.] 

I  shall  displease  my  ends  else.  Beau.  If  Fl. 

Syn.—  To  offend:  disgust;  vex;  annoy;  dissatisfy; 
chafe ;  anger ;  provoke ;  affront. 

Dis-please',  v.  i.  To  give  displeasure  or  offense. 
[06.S.] 

Dis-pleas'ed-ly  (-Sd-lj?),  adv.  With  displeasure.  [iJ.] 

Dis-pleas'ed-ness,  re.    Displeasure.     [R.]        South. 

Dis-pleas'er  (dis-plez'er),  re.    One  who  displeases. 

Dls-pleas'lng,  a.  Causing  displeasure  or  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  offensive;  disagreeable. — Dis-pleas'lng-ly,  adv. 
—  Dls-pleas'ing-ness,  re.    Locke. 

Dls-pleas'ure  (dis-pl5zh'iir ;  13.5),  re.  [Pref.  dis-  + 
pleasure':  cf.  OF.  desplaisir,  F.  deplaisir.  Cf.  Displease.] 

1.  Tlie  feeling  of  one  who  is  displeased ;  irritation  or 
uneasiness  of  the  mind,  occasioned  by  anything  that 
counteracts  desire  or  command,  or  which  opposes  justice 
or  a  sense  of  propriety ;  disapprobation ;  dislike ;  dis- 
satisfaction ;  disfavor ;  indignation. 

O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  okaeten  me  in 
thy  hot  displea.tnre.  Ps.  vi.  1. 

Undoubtedly  he  will  relent,  and  turn 
From  his  displeasure.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  displeases  ;  cause  of  irritation  or  annoy- 
ance ;  offense ;  injury. 

Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 

Do  outrage  and  dispUa.'mre  to  himself  ?  Shak. 
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3.  State  of  disgrace  or  disfavor ;  disfavor.     [OJi.] 

He  went  into  Poland,  being  in  disvleaswt  wiih  the  pope  for 
overmuch  lamiliarity.  "  Peacham. 

Syn.— Dissatisfaction;  disapprobation  ;  disfavor;  dis- 
taste ;  dislike ;  anger ;  hate  :  aversion  ;  indignation  ;  of- 
fense. 

Dis-pleas'nre  (dls-plezh'ur  ;  135),  r.  t.  To  displease. 
[Obs.]  Bacon. 

Dls-plen'isb  (dis-plentsh),  r.  t.  To  deprive  or  strip, 
as  a  house  oi  I'umiture,  or  a  bam  of  stock.     [.Sco/.] 

Dls'pU-Cenoe  (dis'pii-s^ns),  l  n.    [L.  displicentia.  See 

Dis'pll-cen-cy  (-s«n-sy),  J  Displacesct.]  Dis- 
like ;  disiatiiiaction  :  discontent.     [Obs.']    IT',  yiontagu. 

Dis-plOde'  (dts-plod'),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DisPLODED  ; 
p. pr.  &  lb.  n.  DisPLODCtG.]  [L.  displodere,  displosum; 
dis-  ~  plodere,  plaudere,  to  clap,  strike,  beat.]  To  dis- 
charge ;  to  explode. 

In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 

Of  thander.  Hilton, 

Dls-plode',  r.  1.  To  burst  with  a  loud  report ;  to  ex- 
plode.    ••  Disploding  engines."  Young. 

Dls-plo'slon  (dls-piyzhun),  n.    Explosion. 

The  vast  displosion  dissipates  the  cloads.         Towig. 

Dls-plO'sive  (dis-plo'slv),  a.     Explosive. 

Dls-plnme'  (dts-plum'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
FLTTHKn  (-plumd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Displitsiisg.]  [Pref. 
dis- -^ plume  :  cf.  OF.  desplumer,  F.  deplumer.]  To 
strip  of,  or  as  of,  a  plume,  or  plumes ;  to  deprive  of  dec- 
oration ;  to  dishonor ;  to  degrade. 

Displumed^  degraded,  and  metamorphosed.        Burie. 

DIs'po-llne  ( dls'pS-lIn),  n.  {Chem.)  One  of  several 
Isomeric  organic  bases  of  the  qninoline  series  of  alkaloids. 

Dls-pond'  ^dl3-pond'),  n.    See  Despoxd. 

Dl-spon'dee  (dt-spon'de),  n.  [L.  dispondeits,  6r. 
Sunrot-Seio^  ;  5t-  ^  Sd  twice  -^  (nrovSeuK  spondee.]  (Gr. 
&  Lai.  Pros.)  A  double  spondee  ;  a  foot  consisting  of 
four  long  syllables. 

Dls-pone'  (dls-pon'),  r.  t.  [L.  disponere.  See  Dispo- 
sition.]    1.   {Ser.)   To  dispose. 

2.  To  dispose  of.  Chaucer. 

3.  {Scots  Law)  To  make  over,  or  convey,  legally. 

He  has  (h'sponed  .  .  .  the  whole  estate.    Sir  JT.  Scott. 
Dls'po-nee'  (dls  pS-ne'),  n.    {Scots  Law)  The  person 
to  whom  any  property  is  legally  conveyed. 

Dls-pon'er  (dls-pon'er),  n.  {Scots  Law)  One  who  le- 
gally transfers  property  from  himself  to  another. 

Dls-ponge'  (dis-punj'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  +  sponge.] 
To  sprinkle,  as  with  water  from  a  sponge.  [Poetic  & 
Bare]     [Written  also  dispunge.] 

O  sovereign  mistress  oi  true  melanchoiy, 

"The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  upon  me.    Shak. 

Dls-pope'  (-pop').  V.  t.  To  refuse  to  consider  as  pope  ; 
to  depose  from  the  popedom. 

One  whom  they  dispoped.  Tennyson. 

Dl-spor'ona  (dt-spor'us).  a.  [Pref.  di-  -}-  sparous.] 
(Biol. )  Having  two  spores. 

Dis-port'  (dis-porV),  n.  [OF.  desport,  deport.  See 
DisPOET,  r.  J.,  and  cf.  Spoet.]  Play;  sport;  pastime; 
diversion  ;  playfulness.  Milton. 

DlS-port',  1'.  i.  [irnp.  &  p.  p.  DiSPOETED ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  DispoETEis.]  [OF.  se  desporter ;  pref.  des-  (L. 
dis-)  -f-  F.  porter  to  carry  ;  orig.  therefore,  to  carry  one's 
self  away  from  work,  to  go  to  amuse  one's  self.  See 
Post  demeanor,  and  cf.  Spoet.]  To  play ;  to  wanton ; 
to  move  in  gayety ;  to  move  lightly  and  without  re- 
atraint ;  to  amuse  one's  self. 

Where  light  disports  in  ever  mingling  dyes.         Fope. 
Childe  Harold  basked  him  in  the  noontide  sun. 
Disporting  there  Like  any  other  fly.  Bi/ron. 

DlS-port',  V.  t.     [OF.  desporter.     See   Dbpoet,  v.  i.] 

1.  To  divert  or  amuse ;  to  make  merry. 

They  could  disport  themselves.  Buckle. 

2.  To  remove  from  a  port ;  to  carry  away.       Prynne. 
Dls-port'ment  (dls-port'ment),  n.   Act  of  disporting  : 

diversion  ;  play.     [Obs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Dlfl-pos'a-bie  (dis-poz'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Dispose.] 
Subject  to  disposal ;  free  to  be  used  or  employed  as  occa- 
sion may  require  ;  not  assigned  to  any  service  or  use. 

The  sreat  riches  of  this  kingdom  .  .  .  has  easily  afforded  a 
disposable  surplus.  Burke. 

Dls-pos'al  (dis-poz'al),  n.  [From  Dispose.]  1.  The 
act  of  disposing,  or  disposing  of,  anything ;  arrangement ; 
orderly  distribution  ;  a  putting  in  order ;  as,  the  disposal 
of  the  troops  in  two  lines. 

2.  Ordering  ;  regulation ;  adjustment ;  management ; 
government;  direction. 

The  execution  leave  to  high  disposal.  Milton. 

3.  Kegulation  of  the  fate,  condition,  application,  etc., 
of  anything ;  the  transference  of  anything  into  new 
hands,  a  new  place,  condition,  etc.  ;  alienation,  or  part- 
ing with ;  as,  a  disposal  of  property. 

A  domestic  affair  of  great  importance,  which  is  no  less  than 
the  disposal  of  my  sister  Jenny  for  life.  Tatler. 

4.  Power  or  authority  to  dispose  of,  determine  the 
condition  of,  control,  etc.,  especially  in  the  phrase  ai,  or 
in,  the  disposal  of. 

The  sole  and  absolute  disposal  oi  him  in  all  Ms  concerns.  South. 
Syn.  —  Disposition ;  dispensation  ;  management :  con- 
duct ;  government ;  distrioution ;  arrangement ;  regula- 
tion ;  control. 

Dls-pose'  (dis-poz'),  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disposed 
(-pozd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  DisposrsG.]  [F.  disposer; 
pref.  dis-  -^  poser  to  place.  See  Pose.]  1.  To  distribute 
and  put  in  place  ;  to  arrange ;  to  set  in  order  ;  as,  to  <f  if- 
pose  the  ships  in  the  form  of  a  crescent. 

"Who  hath  disposed  the  whole  world  ?     Job  xxxiv.  13. 
All  ranged  in  order  and  disposed  with  grace.       Bcrpe. 
The  rest  themselves  in  troops  did  else  dispose.    Speiiser. 
2.  To  regtilate  ;  to  adjust ;  to  settle  ;  to  determine. 

The  knightly  forms  of  combat  to  dispose.         Dnjden. 


3.  To  deal  out ;  to  assign  to  a  use ;  to  bestow  for  an 
object  or  purpose  ;  to  apply ;  to  employ ;  to  dispose  of. 

Importtined  him  that  what  he  designed  to  bestow  on  her 
ftmeral,  he  would  rather  dispose  among  the  poor.  Evelyn. 

4.  To  give  a  tendency  or  inclination  to ;  to  adapt ;  to 
cause  to  turn ;  especially,  to  incline  the  mind  of ;  to  give 
a  bent  or  propension  to  ;  to  incline  ;  to  make  inclined  ; 
—  usually  followed  by  to,  sometimes  by  for  before  the 
indirect  object. 

Endure  and  conquer  ;  Jove  will  soon  dispose 
To  future  good  our  past  and  present  woes.         Dryden. 
Stispicions  dispose  kings  to  tyranny,  husbands  to  jealousy, 
and  wise  men  to  irresolution  and  melancholy.  Bacon. 

To  dispose  ot   (a)  To  determine  the  fate  of ;  to  exercise 
the  power  of  control  over ;  to  fix  the  condition,  applica- 
tion, employment,  etc.,  of ;  to  direct  or  assign  for  a  use. 
Freedom  to  order  their  actions  and  dispose  <y"  their  possessions 
and  persons.  Locke. 

ib)  To  exercise  finally  one's  power  of  control  over;  to 
pass  over  into  the  control  of  some  one  else,  as  by  selling ; 
to  alienate  ;  to  part  with ;  to  relinquish  ;  to  get  rid  of ; 
as,  to  dispose  oj  a  house ;  to  dispose  of  one's  time. 

More  water  .  .  .  than  can  be  disposed  of.    I.  Burnet. 

I  have  disposed  o/her  to  a  man  of  business.      Tatler. 

Arural  judge  disposed  o/"  beauty's  prize.        Waller. 

Syn.  —  To  set ;  arrange ;  order ;  distribute  ;   adjust ; 

regulate ;  adapt ;  fit ;  incline  ;  bestow ;  give. 

Dls-pose'  (dts-poz'),  V.  i.  To  bargain  ;  to  make 
terms.     [04^.] 

She  had  disposed  with  Cssar.  Shak. 

Dls-pose',  n.     1.  Disposal ;  ordering ;  management ; 

power  or  right  of  controL     [Obs.] 

But  such  is  the  dispose  of  the  sole  Disposer  of  empires.  Speed. 

2.  Cast  of  mind  ;  disposition ;  inclination ;  behavior ; 

demeanor.    [Obs.] 

He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose 
To  be  suspected.  Shak. 

Dl8-posed'(-pozd'),/).  a.     1.  Inclined  ;  minded. 

When  he  was  disposed  to  pass  into  Achaia.    Acts  xviii.  27. 
2.  Inclined  to  mirth  ;  jolly.     [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Well  digposed,  in  good  condition ;  in  good  health.  [Obs.\ 

Chaucer. 

Dls-pos'ed-ness  (dls-poz'Sd-ngs),  n.     The  state    of 

being  disposed  or  inclined ;  inclination ;  propensity.   [E.] 

Dls-pose'ment  (-ment),  n.  DisposaL  [Obs.]  Goodwin. 

Dls-pos'er  (-er),  n.   One  who,  or  that  which,  disposes ; 

a  regulator ;  a  director ;  a  bestower. 

Absolute  lord  and  disposer  of  all  things.       Barrow. 
Dls-pOS'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  manner  to  dispose. 
Dls-pos'lt-ed  (dis-pSzlt-Sd),  a.    [See  Disposmos.] 
Disposed.     [Obs.]  Glaniill. 

Dis  po-Si'tlon  (dis'po-zTsh'un),  n.  [F.  disposition, 
L.  disposiiio,  fr.  disponere  to  dispose ;  dis-  —  ponere  to 
place.  See  Posrnos,  and  cf.  Dispose.]  1.  The  act  of 
disposing,  arranging,  ordering,  regulating,  or  transfer- 
ring ;  application  ;  disposal ;  as,  the  disposition  of  a  man's 
property  by  will. 

Who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition  of  angels. 

Acts  ^.53. 

The  disposift'on  of  the  work,  to  put  all  things  in  a  beautiful 

order  and  harmony,  that  the  whole  may  be  of  a  piece.   Dryden. 

2.  The  state  or  the  manner  of  being  disposed  or  ar- 
ranged ;  distribution  ;  arrangement ;  order ;  as,  the  dis- 
position at  the  trees  in  an  orchard ;  the  disposition  of 
the  several  parts  of  an  edifice. 

3.  Tendency  to  any  action  or  state  resulting  from  nat- 
ural constitution ;  nature  ;  quality ;  as,  a  disposition  in 
plants  to  grow  in  a  direction  upward ;  a  disposition  in 
bodies  to  putrefaction. 

4.  Conscious  inclination  ;  propension  or  propensity. 

How  stands  your  disposition  to  be  married  ?         Shak. 

5.  Natural  or  prevailing  spirit,  or  temperament  of 
mind,  especially  as  shown  in  intercourse  with  one's 
fellow-men ;  temper  of  mind.  "  A  man  of  turbulent  dis- 
position." Hallam.  "He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  dis- 
posiJion."    Shak. 

His  disposition  led  him  to  do  thin^  agreeable  to  his  quality 
and  condition  wherein  God  had  placed  him.  Strype. 

6.  Mood  ;  humor. 

As  I  perchance  hereafter  shall  think  meet 

To  put  an  antic  disposition  on.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Disposal ;  adjustment :  regulation ;  arrange- 
ment ;  distribution  ;  order :  method :  adaptation ;  inclina- 
tion ;  propensity  :  bestowment ;  alienation ;  character ; 
temper ;  mood.  —  Disposition,  Chaeacteb,  Tempee.  7>i.s- 
posilion  is  the  natural  humor  of  a  person,  the  predomi- 
nating quality  of  his  character,  the  constitutional  habit 
of  his  mind.  Character  is  this  disposition  influenced  by 
motive,  training,  and  will.  Temper  is  a  quality  of  the 
fiber  of  character,  and  is  displayed  chiefly  when  the  emo- 
tions, especially  the  passions,  are  aroused. 

Dls'po-Sl'tlon-al  (-al),  a.     Pertaining  to  disposition. 

Dls'po-si'tion^  f-zlsh'iind),  a.  Having  (such)  a  dis- 
position ;  —  used  in  compounds  ;  as,  y^eU-dispositioned. 

Dls-pos'1-tive  (dis-pozT-tiv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  dispositif] 

1.  IMsjiosing :  tending  to  regulate ;  decretive.     [Obs.] 

kL.s  dispositive  wisdom  and  power.  Bates. 

2.  Belonging  to  disposition  or  natural  tendency. 
[Obs.]     ^'  Dispositive  holiness."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Dls-pos'1-tive-ly,  adv.  In  a  dispositive  manner ;  by 
natural  or  moral  disposition.     [Obs.]        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Do  dispositivehj  what  Moses  is  recorded  to  have  done  hterallv, 
.  .  .  break  all  the  ten  commandments  at  once.  Boyle. 

Dis-IMSlt-or  (-it-er),  7U  [L.  See  Disposition.]  1.  A 
disposer. 

2.  {Astrol.)  The  planet  which  is  lord  of  the  sign  where 
another  planet  is.     [Obs.]  Crabb. 

DlS'pos-sess'  (dis/poz-zes'  or  -pSs-ses' ;  see  Possess), 
r.  t.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Dispossessed  (-zest' or -sest') :  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Dispossessing.]  [Pref.  dis-  -'r  possess:  cf.  F.  de- 
posseder.]  To  put  out  of  possession ;  to  deprive  of  the 
actual  occupancy  of,  particularly  of  land  or  real  estate ; 
to  disseize  ;  to  eject ;  —  usually  followed  by  of  before  the 
thing  taken  away ;  as,  to  dispossess  a  king  of  his  crown. 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain.     Goldsmith. 


Dis'pOS-ses'Slon  (dIs'pSz-zgsh'iin  or  -p5s-s&h'iin),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  depossessiori.]  X.  The  act  of  putting  out  of  pos- 
session ;  the  state  of  being  dispossessed.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  {Law)  The  putting  out  of  possession,  wrongfully  or 
otherwise,  of  one  who  is  in  possession  of  a  freehold,  no 
matter  in  what  title  ;  —  called  also  ouster. 

Dis  pos-sess'or  (dls'poz-zSs'ser  or  -pos-s6s'ser),  n. 
One  who  dispossesses.  Cowley. 

Dls-post'  (dis-posf),  V.  t.  To  eject  from  a  post ;  to 
displace.     [R.]  Davies  {Holy  Eoode). 

Ols-po'snre  (-po'zhiir),  n.  [From  Dispose.]  1.  The  act 
of  disposing  ;  power  to  dispose  of ;  disposal ;  direction. 
Give  up 
My  estate  to  his  disposure.  Massingey 

2.  Disposition ;  arrangement ;  position  ;  posture.  [Obs.] 
In  a  kind  of  warlike  disposure.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Dls-prals'a-We  (dls-praz'a-b'l),  a.    Blamable.     [i?.] 

Dls-praise'  (dis-praz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
PEiisED  ^-prazd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Dispraisiso.]  [OE.  <fi>- 
preisen,  OF.  desprisier,  despreisier,  F.  depriser;  pref. 
des-  (L.  dis-)  -j-  prisier,  F.  priser,  to  prize,  praise.  Se« 
Praise,  and  cf.  Dispeize,  Depreciate.]  To  withdraw 
praise  from ;  to  notice  with  disapprobation  or  some  de- 
gree of  censure ;  to  disparage  ;  to  blame. 

Dispraising  the  power  of  his  adversaries.      Chaucer. 

I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked  might  not 
fall  in  love  with  him.  Shak. 

Dls-pralse',  n.      [Cf.  OF.  despris.    See  Dispraise, 
V.  t.]    The  act  of  dispraising  ;  detraction ;  blame ;  cen- 
sure ;  reproach  ;  disparagement.  Ih-yden. 
In  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same.        Tennyson, 

Dls-prais'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  blames  or  dispraises. 

Dls-prals'lng-ly,  adv.    By  way  of  dispraise. 

Dis-pread'  (dis-pr6d'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  -f-  spread."] 
To  spread  abroad,  or  different  ways ;  to  spread  apart ;  to 
open  ;  as,  the  sun  dispreads  his  beams.  Spenser, 

Dls-pread',  v.  i.     To  extend  or  expand  itself.     [S.] 
While  tyrant  Heat,  dispreading  through  the  sky.    Thomson, 

Dls-pread'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  spreads  abroad. 

Difpreaders  both  of  vice  and  error.  Hilton, 

Dls-preJ'a-dice  (dls-prSj'ii-dis),  v.  t.  To  free  from 
prejudice.     [Obs.]  W.  Montagu. 

Dis  pre-pare'  (dls'pre-par'),  v.  t.  To  render  unpre- 
pared.    [Obs.]  Hobbes. 

Dis-pilnce'  (dls-prlns'),  v.  t.  To  make  unlike  a 
prince.     [E.] 

For  I  was  drench'd  with  ooze,  and  torn  with  briers, , . . 
And,  all  one  rag,  disprinced  from  head  to  heel.       Tennyson, 

Dls-pris'on  (-prTz''n),  v,  t.  To  let  loose  from  prison ; 
to  set  at  liberty.     [P^.]  Bulwer, 

Dls-priv'l-lege  (dls-prlvT-lSj),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  a 
privilege  or  privileges.     [E.] 

Dls-prlze'  (dts-priz'),  t- .  /.  [Cf.  Dispeaise.]  To  de- 
preciate.    [E.]  Cotton  {Ode  to  Lydia), 

Dls'pro-fess'  (dis'pr6-f5s'),  v.  t.  To  renounce  the  pro- 
fession or  pursuit  of. 

His  arms,  which  he  had  vowed  to  disprofess.    Spenser. 

Dls-prof'lt  (dls-pr5f1t),  n.    Loss  ;  damage.        Foze. 

Dis-prof'it,  v.  i.  &  t.  To  be,  or  to  cause  to  be,  without 
profit  or  benefit.     [Obs.  or  Archaic]  Bale. 

Dis-profit-a-We  (-4-b'l),  a.    Unprofitable.     [Obs.] 

Dls-proof  (dis-proof),  n.  [Prei.  dis- -\- proof .  Cf. 
Disprove.]  A  proving  to  be  false  or  erroneous ;  confuta- 
tion ;  refutation  ;  as,  to  offer  evidence  in  disproof  of  a 
statement. 

I  need  not  offer  anything  farther  in  support  of  one,  or  in  dis- 
proof oi  the  other.  Rogers. 

Dls-prop'er-ty  (dls-prSp'er-ty),  V.  t.  To  cause  to  be 
no  longer  property ;  to  dispossess  of.     [E.]  Shak. 

Dis'pro-por'tioil  (dls'pro-por'shiin),  n.  [Pref.  dis- 
-f-  proportion  :  cf .  F.  disproportion.]  1.  Want  of  pro- 
portion in  form  or  quantity  ;  lack  of  symmetry ;  as,  the 
arm  may  be  in  disproportion  to  the  body  ;  the  dispropor^ 
Hon  of  the  length  of  a  building  to  its  height. 

2.  Want  of  suitableness,  adequacy,  or  due  propor- 
tion to  an  end  or  use  ;  unsuitableness ;  disparity ;  as,  the 
disproportion  of  strength  or  means  to  an  object. 

Dis'pro-por'tioil,  v.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Dispeopoetionkd 

(-shiind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dispeopoetionc-g.]    To  make 

unsuitable  in  quantity,  form,  or  fitness  to  an  end;  to 

violate  symmetry  in ;  to  mismatch  ;  to  join  unfitly. 

To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size  ; 

To  disproportion  me  in  every  part.  Shak. 

A  dezree  of  strength  altogether  disprqportioned  to  the  extent 
of  its  territory.  PrescoU. 

Dis'pro-por'tloil-a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.  Disproportional ; 
unsuitable  in  form,  size,  quantity,  or  adaptation  ;  dispro- 
portionate ;  inadequate.  —  Dis'pro-por'tion-a-ble-ness, 
n.    Hammond. — Dls'pro-por'tion-a-My,  adv. 

Dis'pro-por'tlon-al  (dls'prS-por'shiin-ai),  a.  "Sot  hav- 
ing due  proportion  to  something  else ;  not  having  propor- 
tion or  symmetry  of  parts  ;  unsuitable  in  form,  quantity, 
or  value ;  inadequate ;  unequal ;  as,  a  disproportional  limb 
constitutes  deformity  in  the  body ;  the  studies  of  youth 
should  not  be  disproportional  to  their  understanding. 

Dis'pro-por'tion-al'i-ty  (dis'pro-por'shiin-51'i-tjr),  n. 
The  state  of  being  disproportionaL  Dr.  H.  More. 

Dls'pro-por'tioil-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  disproportional  man- 
ner :  unsuitably  In  form,  quantity,  or  value ;  unequally. 

Dis  pro-por'tion-ate  (dls'pro-por'shun-at),  a.  Not 
proportioned  ;  unsymmetrical ;  unsuitable  to  something 
else  in  bulk,  form,  value,  or  extent ;  out  of  proportion ; 
inadequate ;  as,  in  a  perfect  body  none  of  the  limbs  arc 
disproportionate  ;  it  is  wisdom  not  to  undertake  a  work 
with  disproportionate  means.  —  DlS'prO-por'tion-ate-ly , 

adv. — Dls'pro-por'tion-ate-ness,  n. 

Dls-pn/prl-ate  (dls-pro'prl-at),  i.  ^  [J^  dis- -\- pro- 
priare  to  appropriate,  fr.  proprius  one's  own,  proper.] 
To  cancel  the  appropriation  of  ;  to  disappropriate.    [E.] 

Dls-prov'a-ble  (dls-proov'ai^b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
disproved  or  refuted.  Boyle. 

Dis-prov'al  (-<j1),  n.  Act  of  disproving ;  disproof .  [E.] 
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Dte-prove'  (dis-proov'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DlsPBOVED 
(-proovd') ;  p.  pr.  &  f6.  n.  Dispko\tsq.]  [Pref.  dis-  + 
prove :  cf.  OF.  desprover.l  1.  To  prove  to  be  false  or 
erroneous ;  to  confute  ;  to  refute. 

That  false  supposition  I  advanced  in  order  to  disprove  it. 

Atterbwy. 

2.  To  disallow  ;  to  disapprove  of.     [Ofo.]        Stirling. 

DlB-prov'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  disproves  or  confutes. 

Dis  pro- vide'  (dis'pro-vid'),  v.  t.  Not  to  provide  ; 
to  faU  to  provide.     lObs.']  Boyle. 

Dls-punct'  (dis-punkf ),  a.  Wanting  in  punctilious 
respect ;  discourteous,     \_0bs.1 

That  were  dispunct  to  the  ladies.         Jl.  Jonson. 

Dis-punct',  V.  t.  [See  1st  Dispunge.]  To  expunge. 
[Oij.]  Foie. 

Dls-ptmge'  (-piinj'),  V.  t.  [L.  dispungere  to  prick 
apart,  i.  e.,  check  off  the  debts  and  credits  of  an  account ; 
dis- +  pungere  to -piiQiLl    To  expunge  ;  to  erase.  [Ofij.J 

Dls-punge',  v.  t.    See  Dispoxge.     [Obs.l 

Dls-pun'isll-a-blO  (dis-piiu'ish-a-b'l),  a.  Without 
penal  restraint ;  not  punishable,     [i?.]  Swift. 

Dis-por'pose  (dis-piir'piis),  v.  i.  To  dissuade ;  to 
frustrate  ;  as,  to  dispurpose  plots.     [iJ.]         A.  Brewer. 

DlS-pnrse'  (-pfirs'),  r.  t.     To  disburse.    [Obs.]    Sfiak. 

Dis'pnr-vey'  (dts'pur-va'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis- -^ purvey: 
cf.  OF.  desporveoir,  F.  depourvoir.2  To  disfumish  ;  to 
Btrip.     [Obs.]  Heywood. 

Dis'pur-vey'ance  (-va'ons),  re.  Want  of  provisions ; 
lack  of  food.     [OfeJ  Spenser. 

DIs'pu-ta-ble  (dis'pfi-ta-bT ;  277),  a.  [L.  disputabi- 
lU:  cf.  F.  disputable.  See  Dispute,  t'.  i.]  1.  Capable 
of  being  disputed  ;  liable  to  be  called  in  question,  con- 
troverted, or  contested ;  of  doubtful  certainty  or  propri- 
ety ;  controvertible ;  as,  disputable  opinions,  proposi- 
tions, points,  or  questions. 

Actions,  every  one  of  which  is  very  disputable    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Disputatious;  contentious.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

Bls'pu-ta-We-ness,  n.    State  of  being  disputable. 

DlS'pu-tao'i-ty  (dls'pu-tSs'i-ty),  n.  [See  Dispute, 
V.  J.]     Proneness  to  dispute.     \_Obs.']  Bp.  Ward. 

Dls'pa-taut  (dis'piJ-tant),  a.  [L.  disputans,  p.  pr.  of 
ditputare :  cf.  F.  disputant.  See  Dispute,  v.  i.l  Dis- 
puting ;  engaged  in  controversy.  Milton. 

Dls'pu-tant,  n.  One  who  disputes ;  one  who  argues 
in  opposition  to  another ;  one  appointed  to  dispute  ;  a 
controvertist ;  a  reasoner  in  opposition. 

A  singularly  eager,  acute,  and  pertinacious  disputant. 

Macaulay. 

Dls'pn-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiin),n.  [OE.  desputeson,  dispu- 
tacion,  OF.  desputeison,  F.  disputation,  fr.  L.  disputatio. 
Bee  Dispute,  v.  j.]  1.  The  act  of  disputing ;  a  reason- 
ing or  arginnentation  in  opposition  to  something,  or  on 
opposite  sides ;  controversy  in  words ;  verbal  contest 
respecting  the  truth  of  some  fact,  opinion,  proposition, 
or  argument. 

2.  A  rhetorical  exercise  in  which  parties  reason  in 
epposition  to  each  other  on  some  question  proposed. 

Dls'pu-ta'tlous  (-shiis),  a.  Inclined  to  dispute ;  apt 
to  cavi  or  controvert :  characterized  by  dispute ;  as,  a 
disputatious  person  or  temper. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  a  fjuture  life  was  no  recommenda- 
tion of  the  new  rsligion  to  the  wits  and  philosophers  of  that 
disputatious  period.  Bucfcminster. 

—  Dis'pa-ta'tloos-Iy,  adv.  —  Dis'oa-ta'tlons-ness,  n. 

Dis-put'a-tiye  (dis-put'a-tiv),  a.  [K  disputativus.'] 
Disposed  to  dispute ;  inclined  -to  cavil  or  to  reason  in 
opposition  ;  as,  a  disputative  temper.  I.  Watts. 

Dls-pute'  (dis-puf),  ti.  t.  [imp.  &  p. p.  Disputed; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disputing.]  [OE.  desputen,  disputen, 
OF.  desputer,  disputer,  F.  disputer,  from  L.  disputare, 
diipuiaium;  dis- -\-putare  to  clesai;  hence,  fig.,  to  clear 
up,  set  in  order,  reckon,  think.  See  Putative,  Pure.] 
To  contend  in  argument ;  to  argue  against  something 
maintained,  upheld,  or  claimed,  1^  another ;  to  discuss ; 
to  reason  ;  to  debate ;  to  altercate  ;  to  wrangle. 

Therefore  disputed  [reasoned,  liev.  Ver.}  he  in  the  synagrogue 
■with  the  Jews.  Acts  xvii.  17. 

Dls-pute',  V.  i.  X.  To  make  a  subject  of  disputation ; 
to  argue  pro  and  con  ;  to  discuss. 

The  rest  I  reserve  mitil  it  be  disputed  how  the  magistrate  is 
to  do  herein.  Milton. 

2.  To  oppose  by  argument  or  assertion  ;  to  attempt  to 
overthrow ;  to  controvert ;  to  express  dissent  or  oppo- 
Bition  to ;  to  call  in  question  ;  to  deny  the  truth  or  valid- 
ity of ;  as,  to  dispute  assertions  or  arguments. 

To  seize  goods  under  the  disputed  authority  of  writs  of  assist- 
imce.  Bana-ofl. 

3.  To  strive  or  contend  about ;  to  content. 

To  dispuiji  the  possession  of  the  ground  with  the  Spaniards. 

Prescott. 

4.  To  straggle  against ;  to  resist.     [Oii.] 

Dispute  it  [grief]  like  a  man.  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  controvert;  contest;  gainsay;  doubt;  ques- 
tion ;  argue ;  debate ;  discuss ;  impugn.    See  Argue. 
Dls-pnte',  re.     [Cf.  F.  dispute.     See  Dispute,  v.  t.] 

1.  Verbal  controversy ;  contest  by  opposing  argu- 
ment or  expression  of  opposing  views  or  claims ;  contro- 
versial discussion ;  altercation;  debate. 

Addicted  more 
To  contemplation  and  profound  dispute.       Uilton. 

2.  Contest ;  struggle  ;  quarrel.  De  Foe. 

Beyond  dispate,  Without  dispute,  indisputably!;  incou- 
trovertibly. 

Syn.  — Altercation:  controversy;  argumentation ;  de- 
bate ;  discussion ;  quarrel ;  disagreement ;  difference  ; 
contention ;  wTangling.    See  Altercation. 

Dis-puteless,  a.  Admitting  no  dispute ;  incontro- 
vertible. Bailey. 

DlS-put'er  (dls-pufer),  n.  One  who  disputes,  or  who 
is  given  to  disputes ;  a  controvertist. 

Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  1     1  Cor.  L  20. 

pis-pu'tl-son  (dis-pu'tl-zuu),  n.  [See  Disputation.] 
Dispute ;  discussion.     [06a.]  Chaucer. 


Dls-qual'1-fl-ca'tlon  (dis-kw51'T-fI-ka'sh5n),      n. 

1.  The  act  of  disqualifying,  or  state  of  being  disquali- 
fied ;  want  of  qualification  ;  incompetency ;  disability ; 
as,  the  disqualification  of  men  for  holding  certain  offices. 

2.  That  which  disqualifies ;  that  which  incapacitates 
or  makes  unfit ;  as,  conviction  of  crime  is  a  disqualifica- 
tion of  a  person  for  office  ;  sickness  is  a  disqualification 
for  labor. 

I  must  still  retain  the  consciousness  of  those  disqualifications 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  overlook.  Sir  J.  Shore. 

Dls-qual'1-fy  (dTs-kwSlT-fi),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disqualified  (-fid) ;  p.  pr    &  vb.  n.  Disquax-ipying.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  qualities  or  properties  necessary 
for  any  purpose  ;  to  render  unfit ;  to  incapacitate ;  — 
with /or  or /roni  before  the  purpose,  state,  or  act. 

My  common  illness  utterly  disqualijies  me  for  ail  conversa- 
tion ;  I  mean  my  deafnesi.  Swi;'t, 

Men  are  not  disoualified  by  their  engagements  in  trade  from 
being  received  in  nigh  society.  Southey. 

2.  To  deprive  of  some  power,  right,  or  privilege,  by 
positive  restriction  ;  to  disable ;  to  debar  legally  ;  as,  a 
conviction  of  perjury  disqualifies  a  man  to  be  a  witness. 

Dls-quan'tl-ty  (dis-kwBn'tl-ty),  v.  i.  To  diminish 
the  quantity  of  ;  to  lessen.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

Dls-qui'et  (dis-kwi'et),  a.  Deprived  of  quiet ;  im- 
patient ;  restless ;  uneasy.     [iJ.]  Shah. 

Dls-qui'et,  n.  Want  of  quiet ;  want  of  tranquillity  in 
body  or  mind  ;  uneasiness  ;  restlessness ;  disturbance ; 
anxiety.  Sui/t. 

Dis-qul'et,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Disquieted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
tb.  n.  Disquieting.]  To  render  unquiet ;  to  deprive  of 
peace,  rest,  or  tranquillity ;  to  make  uneasy  or  restless ; 
to  disturb. 

Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  sonl,  and  why  art  thou  dis- 
quieted within  me  ?  J's.  xlii.  11. 

As  quiet  as  these  disquieted  times  will  permit.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Syn.  —  To  harass  ;  disturb ;  vex ;  fret ;  excite ;  agitate. 

Dis-qui'et-al  (,-a\),  n.  The  act  of  disquieting ;  a  state 
of  disquiet.     [Obs^ 

[It]  roars  and  strives  'gainst  its  disquietal.    Dr.  B.  More. 

Dls^lUl'et-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  whicli,  dis- 
quiets, or  makes  uneasy ;  a  disturber. 

Dls-qui'et-tul  (dls-kwi'St-ful),  a.  Producing  inqtiie- 
tude  or  uneasiness.     [J?.]  Barrow. 

Dis-qul'et-ive  (-Tv),  a.    Tending  to  disquiet.    [iJ.] 

Dis-qui'et-ly,  adv.  In  a  disquiet  manner ;  uneasily ; 
as,  he  rested  disquietly  that  night.     [iJ.]  Wiseman. 

Dis-qui'et-ment  (dls-kwi'gt-ment),  n.  State  of  being 
disquieted ;  uneasiness  ;  harassment.     [iJ.]       HopMns. 

Dls-qui'et-Hess,  n.  Disturbance  of  quiet  in  body  or 
mind ;  restlessness ;  imeasiness.  Hooker, 

Dis-qol'et-oas  (-us),  a.    Causing  uneasiness.     [JJ.] 
So  distasteful  and  disquietous  to  i  number  of  men.    MiltoTi. 

Dis-qui'e-tude  (-e-tiid),  re.  Want  of  peace  or  tran- 
quillity ;  uneasiness ;  disturbance  ;  agitation ;  anxiety. 

Fears  and  disquietude,  and  unavoidable  anxieties  of  mind. 

Abp.  Stiarp. 

Dls'qul-sl'tlOIl  (disOjwT-zTsh'iin),  n.  [L.  disquisitio, 
fr.  disquirere  to  inquire  diligently,  investigate  ;  dis-  + 
quaerere  to  seek.  See  Quest.]  A  formal  or  systematic 
inquiry  into,  or  discussion  of,  any  subject ;  a  full  exami- 
nation or  investigation  of  a  matter,  with  the  arguments 
and  facts  bearing  upon  it ;  elaborate  essay  ;  dissertation. 

For  accurate  research  or  grave  disquisition  he  was  not  well 
qualified.  Macaulay. 

Dls'qul-sl'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  disquisition  ; 
of  the  nature  of  disquisition. 

Dis'qui-8i'tion-a-ry  (-a-rj^),  a.  Pertaining  to  disqui- 
sition ;  disquisirional. 

DiS;X[uiS'i-tive  (dis-kwizlf-tiv),  a.  Kelating  to  dis- 
quisition ;  fond  of  discussion  or  investigation ;  examin- 
ing ;  inquisitive. 

Dis-quis'i-tO'ri-al  (-to'rl-al),  a.    Disquisitory. 

Dis-quis'l-tO-ry  (-t6-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dis- 
quisition ;  disquisitive.  Ed.  Rev. 

Dis-range'  (dls-ranj'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  -f  range :  cf. 
OF.  desrengier,  F.  deranger.  See  Dekange,  Disbank.] 
To  disarrange.     [Obs.]  Wood. 

Dis-rank'  (dis-rank' ;  see  Dis-),  v.  t.   [Cf.  Derange.] 

1.  To  degrade  from  rank.     [Obs.] 

2.  To  throw  out  of  rank  or  into  confusion.        Decker. 
Dis-rate'  (dls-rSf),  v.  t.    To  reduce  to  a  lower  rating 

or  rank  ;  to  degrade.  Marryat. 

Dis-ray'  (-ra'),  variant  of  Disarray.  [Obs.]  Holland. 

Dis-re'al-lze  (dis-re'al-iz),  v.  t.  To  divest  of  reality  ; 
to  make  uncertain.     [Obs.]  Vdall. 

Dis're-gard'  (dis're-gard'),  V.  l.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
EEGARDED  ;  p.  pT.  &  vb.  n.  DiSEEGAEDiNG.]  Not  to  re- 
gard ;  to  pay  no  heed  to  ;  to  omit  to  take  notice  of  ;  to 
neglect  to  observe ;  to  slight  as  unworthy  of  regard  or 
notice ;  as,  to  disregard  the  admonitions  of  conscience. 
Studious  of  good,  man  disregarded  fame.    Blctckmore. 

Dis're-gard',  «.  The  act  of  disregarding,  or  the 
state  of  being  disregarded  ;  intentional  neglect ;  omis- 
sion of  notice  ;  want  of  attention ;  slight. 

The  disregard  of  experience.  WheKeU. 

Dls're-gard'er  (-gard'er),  n.    One  who  disregards. 

Dis're-gard'tul  (-gard'f ul),  a.  Neglectful ;  negligent ; 
heedless ;  regardless. 

Dls're-gard'ful-ly,  adv.    Negligently ;  heedlessly. 

DlS-rel'ish  (dls-relTsh ;  see  Dis-),  n.  1.  Want  of 
relish  ;  dislike  (of  the  palate  or  of  the  mind) ;  distaste ; 
a  slight  degree  of  disgust ;  as,  a  ditrelish  for  some  kinds 
of  food. 

Men  love  to  hear  of  their  power,  but  have  an  extreme  disrel- 
ish to  be  told  of  their  duty.  Burke. 

2.  Absence  of  relishing  or  palatable  quality ;  bad 
taste ;  nauseousness.  Milton. 

Dls-rel'ish,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disrelished  (-isht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disrelishing.]  1.  Not  to  relish  ;  to  re- 
gard as  unpalatable  or  offensive ;  to  feel  a  degiee  of 
disgust  at.  Pope. 


2.  To  deprive  of  relish  ;  to  make  nauseous  or  disgust- 
ing in  a  slight  degree.  Milton. 

Dis're-mem'ber  (dis're-mem'ber),  V.  t.  To  faU  to  re- 
member ;  to  forget.     [Obs.  or  Archaic] 

Dis  re-pair'  (-pSr'),  n.    A  state  of  being  in  bad  con- 
dition, and  wanting  repair. 
The  fortificationa  were  ancient  and  in  disrepair.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dls-rep'u-ta-bll'i-ty  (dis-rep'u-ta-bill-t^),  n.  The 
state  of  being  disreputable.     [B.] 

Dis-rep'U-ta-ble  (dls-rep'ii-ta-b'l),  a.  Not  reputable; 
of  bad  repute  ;  not  in  esteem ;  dishonorable  ;  disgracing 
the  reputation  ;  tending  to  bring  into  disesteem ;  as,  it 
is  disreputable  to  associate  familiarly  with  the  mean,  the 
lewd,  and  the  profane. 

Why  should  you  think  that  conduct  disreputable  in  priests 
which  you  probably  consider  as  laudable  in  yourself  ? 

Bp.  WatsoTU 

Syn.  —  Dishonorable  ;  discreditable  ;  low  ;  mean;  dis- 
graceful; shameful. 

Dis-rep'U-ta-bly,  adv.     In  a  disreputable  manner. 

Dis-rep'U-ta'tion  (-ta'shiin),  n.  Loss  or  want  of  rep- 
utation or  good  name  ;  dishonor ;  disrepute  ;  disesteem. 
'^  A  disreputation  of  fiiety."  Jer.  Taylor, 

Dls're-pute'  (dis're-puf),  n.  Loss  or  want  of  repu- 
tation ;  iU  character ;  disesteem  ;  discredit. 

At  the  beginning  oi  the  eighteenth  century,  astrology  fell  into 
general  disrepute.  Sir  tV.  Scott. 

Syn. — Disesteem;  discredit;  dishonor;  disgrace. 

Dis're-pute',  v.  t.     To  bring  into  disreputation ;  to 
hold  in  dishonor.     [J?.] 
More  inclined  to  love  them  than  to  disrepute  them.  Jer.  Taylor, 

Dls're-spect'  (dls're-spSkf ),  n.  Want  of  respect  or 
reverence  ;  disesteem  ;  incivility  ;  discourtesy. 

Impatience  of  bearing  the  least  affront  or  disrespect.    Popd 

Dis're-spect',  v.  t.    To  show  disrespect  to. 

We  have  disrespected  and  slighted  God.       Comber, 

Dls're-speot'a-bll'i-ty  (-a-blll-ty),  n.  Want  of  re 
spectability.  Thackeray, 

Dls're-spect'a-ble  (-spSkfi-b'l),  a.  Not  respectable; 
disreputable.  M.  Arnold, 

Dis're-spect'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  disrespects. 

Dis're-speot'iul  (-ful)i  <J-  Wanting  in  respect ;  mant 
festing  disesteem  or  la<:k  of  respect ;  uncivil ;  as,  disre' 
spectful  behavior.  —  Dis're-spect'fnl-ly,  adv.  —  DlS'' 
re-speot'ftzl-ness,  n. 

Dls're-spect'ive  (-i  v),  a.  Showing  want  of  respect  i 
disrespectful.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall, 

Dis-rev'er-ence  (dIs-rSv'er-ens),  v.  t.  To  treat  irrevo 
erently  or  with  disrespect.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  More, 

Dis-robe'  (dls-roV  ;  see  Dis-),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Disrobed  (-robd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disrobing.]  To  di- 
vest of  a  robe ;  to  undress  ;  figuratively,  to  strip  of  cov- 
ering; to  divest  of  that  which  clothes  or  decorates;  as, 
autumn  disrobes  the  fields  of  verdure. 

Two  great  peers  were  disrobed  of  their  glory.    Sir  M.  Wotton. 

DiS-roVer  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  disrobes. 

Dis-roof  (dis-robf),  v.  i.     To  unroof.  [R.]   Carlyle, 

Dis-root'  (-roof),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Disrooted;  p, 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disrooting.]  To  tear  up  the  roots  of,  or  by 
the  roots  ;  hence,  to  tear  from  a  fotmdation  ;  to  uproot. 

A  piece  of  ground  disrooted  from  its  situation  by  subterrane- 
ous inundations.  Goldsmitlu 

Dis-rout'  (dis-routO,  v,  i.  [Cf.  OF.  desrouter,  F. 
derouter.]    To  put  to  rout.  Taylor  (1630). 

Dis-md'der  (dls-riid'der),  v,  t.  To  deprive  of  the 
rudder,  as  a  ship. 

Dis-ruTi-ly  (dls-ru11-ly),  adv.  In  a  disorderly  man- 
ner.   [Obs.]  "  Rom.  of  R. 

Dis-ruly  (dis-ruly),  a.    Unruly  ;  disorderly.     [Obs.1 

Dis-rupt'  (dis-rupf),  a.  [L.  disruptus,  diriipius,  p. 
p.  of  disrumpere,  dirumpere,  to  break  or  burst  asunder  ; 
dis-  -(-  rumpere  to  break,  burst.  See  Kupture.]  Kent 
off ;  torn  asunder  ;  severed  ;  disrupted. 

Dis-rupt',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disrupted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Disrupting.]     To  break  asunder  ;  to  rend.   Thomson. 

Dls-rup'tion  (dis-riip'shiin),  n.  [L.  disruptio,  dirup- 
iio.]  The  act  of  rending  asunder,  or  the  state  of  being 
rent  asunder  or  broken  in  pieces ;  breach  ;  rent ;  dilacer- 
ation ;  rupture  ;  as,  the  disruption  of  rocks  in  an  earth- 
quake ;  disruption  of  a  state. 

Dis-rupt'ive  (dls-rup'tlv),  a.  Causing,  or  tending 
to  cause,  disruption  ;  caused  by  disruption  ;  breaking 
through;  bursting;  as,  the  disruptive  discharge  of  an 
electrical  battery.  A'ichol. 

Dls-mp'ture  (-tiir),  n.    Disruption.    [R.]    Jefferson. 

Dis-sat'is-fac'tion  (dls-sat'is-fSk'shiin),  n.  The  state 
of  being  dissatisfied,  unsatisfied,  or  discontented  ;  unea- 
siness proceeding  from  the  want  of  gratification,  or  from 
disappointed  wishes  and  expectations. 

The  ambitious  man  has  little  happiness,  but  is  subject  to 
much  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction.  Addison, 

Syn.  —  Discontent ;  discratentment ;  displeasure ;  dis- 
approbation ;  distaste ;  dislike. 

Dis-sat'is-£ao'tO-ry  {-tt-rf),  a.  Causing  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  unable  to  give  content ;  unsatisfactory ;  displeasing. 

To  have  reduced  the  different  qualifications  in  the  different 
States  to  one  uniform  rule,  would  probably  have  been  as  dissat- 
is/actory  to  some  of  the  States,  as  difficult 'for  the  Convention. 

A.  Hamilton. 

—  Dls-sat'is-fac'to-rl-iiess  (-t6-rl-n5s),  re. 

Dis-sat'ls-ty  (dis-sSt'Is-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
satisfied (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dissatisfying.]  To 
render  unsatisfied  or  discontented  ;  to  excite  uneasiness 
in  by  frustrating  wishes  or  expectations ;  to  displease  by 
the  want  of  something  requisite ;  as,  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  one's  fortune. 

The  dissatisfied  factions  of  the  autocracy.    Bancroft. 

Dis-seat'  (dls-sef),  v.  t.    To  unseat.     [R.]         Shak. 

Dls-sect'  (dis-sSkf ),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dissbctbd ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dissecting.]  [L.  dissectus,  p.  p.  of  dis- 
seeare ;  dis- -\- secare  to  cut.    See  Section.]     1.  {Anai.) 
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DISSECTED 

To  divide  into  separate  parts  ;  to  cut  in  pieces ;  to  sepa- 
rate and  expose  the  parts  of,  as  an  animal  or  a  plant,  for 
examination  and  to  stiow  their  structure  and  relations ;  to 
anatomize. 

2.  To  analyze,  for  the  purposes  of  science  or  criticism ; 
to  divide  and  examine  minutely. 

This  paragraph  ...  1  have  dissected  for  a  sample.  Attertmri/- 

Dis-sect'ed  (dTs-sekt'ed),  a.  1.  Cut  into  several  parts ; 
divided  into  sections ;  as,  a  dissected  map. 

2.  {Bot.)  Cut  deeply  into  many  lobes  or  divisions;  as, 
A  dissGciGci  IcSif. 

Dis-sect'i-ble  (-t-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  dissected, 
or  separated  by  dissection.  Paley. 

Dis-sect'ing,  a.  1.  Dividing  or  separating  the  parts 
of  an  animal  or  vegetable  body;  as,  a  dissecting  aneu- 
rism, one  which  makes  its  way  between  or  within  the 
coats  of  an  artery. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  received  during,  a  dissec 
tion ;  as,  a  dissecting  wound. 

3.  Used  for  or  in  dissecting ;  as,  a  dissecting  knife ;  a 
dissecting  microscope. 

Dls-sec'tion  (dls-sek'shun),  re.      [Cf.  F.  dissection.'} 

1.  The  act  of  dissecting  an  animal  or  plant ;  as,  dis- 
section of  the  human  body  was  held  sacrilege  till  the 
time  of  Francis  I. 

2.  Fig. :  The  act  of  separating  or  dividing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  critical  examination. 

3.  Anything  dissected ;  especially,  some  part,  oi  the 
whole,  of  an  animal  or  plant  dissected  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  structure ;  an  anatomical  specimen  so  prepared. 

Dissection  wound,  a  poisoned  wound  incurred  during  the 
dissection  of  a  dead  body. 

Dis-sect'or  (dls-sek'ter),  re.  [Cf.  F.  dissecteur.']  One 
who  dissects  ;  an  anatomist. 

Dis-seize'  (dTs-sez'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disseized 
{-sezd');p.  pr.  &vb.  n.DissEama.}  [Pref.  dis—\- seize : 
cf.  F.  dessaisir.l  {Law)  To  deprive  of  seizin  or  posses- 
sion ;  to  dispossess  or  oust  wrongfully  (one  in  freehold 
possession  of  land); — followed  by  o/;  as,  to  disseize  a 
tenant  of  his  freehold.     [Written  also  disseise.'] 

Which  savage  beasts  strive  as  eagerly  to  keep  and  hold  those 
golden  mines,  as  the  Ariraaspians  to  disseize  them  thereof. 

Holland. 

Dls'sei-zee'  (dis'se-ze'), re.  (Law)  A  person  disseized, 
or  put  out  of  possession  of  an  estate  unlawfully ;  —  cor- 
relative to  disseizor.     [Written  also  disseisee.'] 

Dls-sel'zln  (dts-se'zTn),  re.  [OF.  dessaisine.]  (Law) 
The  act  of  disseizing ;  an  unlawful  dispossessing  and 
ouster  of  a  person  actually  seized  of  the  freehold. 
[Written  also  disseisin.]  Blackstone. 

DlS-sel'ZOr  (-zor),  re.  {Law)  One  who  wrongfully  dis- 
seizes, or  puts  another  out  of  possession  of  a  freehold. 
[Written  also  disseisor.']  Blackstone. 

Dls-sel'zor-ess,  re.     (Law)  A  woman  who  disseizes. 

Dls-sei'zure  (-se'zhfir ;  135),  re.    Disseizin.        Speed. 

Dls-sem'blance  (dis-sem'blans),  re.  [Cf.  F.  dissem- 
blance. See  Dissemble.]  Want  of  resemblance  ;  dissi- 
militude,    [i?.]  Osborne. 

Dls-sem'blance,  re.  [Dissemble  +  -ance.]  The  act 
or  art  of  dissembling  ;  dissimulation.     [Obs.] 

Dis-sem'ble  (dls-sem'b'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dissem- 
bled (-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dissemelino  (-bling).]  [OF. 
dissembler  to  be  dissimilar ;  pref.  dis-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  F.  sem- 
bler  to  seem,  L.  simulare  to  simulate  ;  cf.  L.  dissimulare 
to  dissemble.     See    Simulate,  and    cf.  Dissimulate.] 

1.  To  liide  imder  a  false  semblance  or  seeming ;  to 
feign  (something)  not  to  be  what  it  really  is ;  to  put  an 
untrue  appearance  upon  ;  to  disguise ;  to  mask. 

Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  diacontents.  Shak. 

Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love. 
But  —  why  did  you  Isick  me  down  stairs  ? 

J.  P.  Kemble. 

2.  To  put  on  the  semblance  of ;  to  make  pretense  of ; 
to  simulate ;  to  feign. 

He  soon  dissembled  a  sleep.  Tatler. 

Syn.  — To  conceal;  disguise;  cloak  ;  cover ;  equivo- 
cate.   See  Conceal. 

Dls-sem'ble,  v.  i.  To  conceal  the  real  fact,  motives. 
Intention,  or  sentiments,  under  some  pretense ;  to  as- 
sume a  false  appearance  ;  to  act  the  hypocrite. 

He  that  hateth  dissembleth  with  his  lips.    Prov.  xxvi.  24. 
He  [an  enemy]  dissembles  when  he  assumes  an  air  of  friend- 
ship. C.  J.  Smith. 
Dls-sem'bler  (dis-sem'bler),  re.   One  who  dissembles ; 
one  who  conceals  his  opinions  or  dispositions  under  a 
false  appearance ;  a  hypocrite. 

It  is  the  weakest  sort  of  politicians  that  are  the  greatest  dis- 
semblers. Bacon. 
Priests,  princes,  women,  no  dissemblers  here.  Pope. 
Syn.  — Dissembles,  Hypoceite.  A  person  is  called  a 
dissembler  with  reference  to  his  concealment  of  his  real 
character,  and  a  hypocrite  with  reference  to  his  assump- 
tion of  a  false  character.  But  hypocrite  is  the  stronger 
word,  being  commonly  used  to  characterize  a  person  who 
is  habitually  insincere  and  false,  especially  one  who 
makes  professions  of  goodness  when  lus  aims  are  selfish 
and  his  life  corrupt. 

Dls-seimjllng  (dis-sem'blTng),  a.  That  dissembles ; 
hypocritical ;  false.  —  Dls-Sem'bllng-ly,  adv. 

Dls-sem'1-nate  (dls-sem'i-nat),  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &j>. 
p.  Disseminated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Disseminatinq.]  [L. 
disseminatus,  p.  p.  of  disseminare  to  disseminate  ;  dis- 
-(-  seminare  to  sow,  semen  seed.  See  Semujakt.]  1.  To 
sow  broadcast  or  as  seed ;  to  scatter  for  growth  and 
propagation,  like  seed  ;  to  spread  abroad  ;  to  diffuse ;  as, 
principles,  ideas,  opinions,  and  errors  are  disseminated 
when  they  are  spread  abroad  for  propagation. 
2.  To  spread  or  extend  by  dispersion. 
A  nearly  uniform  and  constant  fire  or  heat  di<iseminafed 
throughout  the  body  of  the  earth.  Woodward. 

Syn.  — To  spread;  diffuse;  propagate;  circulate;  dis- 
perse ;  scatter. 

Dls-sem'1-na'ted  (dis-s5mT-na't5d),  p.  a.     {Min.) 
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Occurring  in  small  portions  scattered  through  some  other 
substance. 

Dis-sem'l-na'tion  (dTs-s5m'T-na'shun),  n.  [L.  dis- 
seininatio :  cf.  F.  disseminMtion.]  The  act  of  dissemi- 
nating, or  the  state  of  being  disseminated  ;  diffusion  for 
propagation  and  permanence  ;  a  scattering  or  spreading 
abroad,  as  of  ideas,  beliefs,  etc. 

The  universal  dissejnijiation  of  those  writings.     Wayland, 

Dis-sem'l-na-tive  (dTs-sem'I-na-tiv  or  -na-tlv),  a. 
Tending  to  disseminate,  or  to  become  disseminated. 

The  eftect  of  heresy  is,  like  the  plague,  infectious  and  dissem- 
inative.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Dis-sem'i-na'tor  (-na'ter),  re.  [L.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  disseminates,  spreads,  or  propagates  ;  as,  dissem- 
inators of  disease. 

Dis-sen'sion  (dTs-s5n'shQn),  re.  [L.  dissensio :  cf.  F. 
dissension.  See  Dissent.]  Disagreement  in  opinion, 
usually  of  a  violent  character,  producing  warm  debates 
or  angry  words  ;  contention  in  words  ;  partisan  and  con- 
tentious divisions ;  breach  of  friendship  and  union ; 
strife ;  discord  ;  quarrel. 

Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  dissension  and  disputation 

with  them.  Acts  xv.  2. 

Debates,  dissensioTis,  uproars  are  thy  joy.      Dryden. 

A  seditious  person  and  a  raiser-up  of  dissetision  among  the 
people.  liobynson  {Morels  Utojjia). 

Dis-Sen'SlOUS  (-shus),  a.  Disposed  to  discord  ;  conten- 
tious ;  dissentious.  [R.]  Ascham.  —  Dis-sen'slous-ly, 
adv.     Chapman. 

Dls-sent'  (di's-sSnf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Dissented  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dissenting.]  [L.  dissentire,  dissensum  ; 
dis-  -\-  sentire  to  feel,  think.  See  Sense.]  1.  To  differ 
in  opinion ;  to  be  of  unlike  or  contrary  sentiment ;  to  diS' 
agree  ;  — followed  hy/rom. 

The  bill  passed  .  .  .  without  a  dissenting  voice.    Hallam. 
Opinions  in  which  multitudes  of  men  dissent  from  us. 

Addison. 

2.  {Eccl. )  To  differ  from  an  established  church  in  re- 
gard to  doctrines,  rites,  or  government. 

3.  To  differ ;  to  be  of  a  contrary  nature.  Hooker, 
Dls-sent',  re.     1.  The  act  of  dissenting ;  difference  of 

opinion ;    refusal  to  adopt  something    proposed ;    non- 
agreement,  nonconcurrence,  or  disagreement. 

The  dissent  of  no  small  number  [of  peers]  is  frequently  re- 
corded. Hallam. 

2.  {Eccl.)  Separation  from  an  established  church,  es- 
pecially that  of  England  ;  nonconformity. 

It  is  the  dissidence  of  dissent  and  the  protestantism  of  the 
Protestant  religion.  Burke. 

3.  Contrariety  of  nature  ;  diversity  in  quality.   [Obs.] 

The  dissent  of  the  metals.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Disagreement ;  variance  ;  difference ;  noncon- 
currence ;  nonconformity. 

Dis'sen-ta'ne-OUS  (dTs's§n-ta'ne-us),  a.  [L.  dissenta- 
neus.]  Disagreeing;  contrary;  differing; — opposed  to 
consentaneous.     [i?J  Barrow. 

Dls'sen-ta-ny  (dis's£n-ta-ny),  a.  Dissentaneous;  in- 
consistent.    [Obs.]  Milton. 

Dls'sen-ta'tlon  (dTs'sen-ta'sh5n),  n.  Dissension. 
[Obs.]  W.  Brotime. 

Dils-sent'er  (dTs-sent'er),  n.  1.  One  who  dissents ; 
one  who  differs  in  opinion,  or  declares  his  disagreement. 

2.  {Eccl.)  One  who  separates  from  the   service  and 
worship  of  an  established  church ;  especially,  one  who 
disputes  the  authority  or  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  a  nonconformist. 
Dissenters  from  the  eetabUshments  of  their  several  countries. 

Burke. 

Robert  Brown  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  formal  dissenter. 

Shipley. 

WW^  "  The  word  is  commonly  applied  only  to  Protes- 
tants. The  Roman  Catholics  are  generally  referred  to  as 
a  distinct  class."  Brande&C. 

Dis-sent'er-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  The  spirit  or  piinciples 
of  dissenters.  Ed.  Rev. 

Dis-sen'tl-ate  (dis-sen'shi-at),  v.  t.  To  throw  into  a 
state  of  dissent.     [R-]  Fellham. 

Dis-sen'tlent  (-shent),  a.  [L.  dissentiens,  p.  pr.  of 
dissentire.  See  Dissent,  v.  i.]  Disagreeing ;  declaring 
dissent ;  dissenting.  —  re.   One  who  dissents.   Macaulay. 

Dis-sen'tlOUS  (-shus),  a.  Marked  by  dissensions ; 
apt  to  breed  discord  ;  quarrelsome  ;  contentious ;  factious. 
—  Dls-sen'tious-ly,  adv. 

Dis-sent'lve  (dis-sen'tiv),  a.  Disagreeing ;  incon- 
sistent.   [Obs.]  Feltham. 

Dls-sep'l-ment  (dTs-sgpT-ment),  re.  [L.  dissaepimen- 
tum,  it.  dissaepire  ;  dis-  -\-  saepire  to  hedge  in,  inclose.] 

1.  A  separating  tissue ;  a  partition  ;  a  septum. 

2.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  partitions  which  divide  a  com- 
pound ovary  into  cells. 

3.  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  transverse,  calcareous  partitions 
between  the  radiating  septa  of  a  coral. 

Dis-sert'  (dis-serf),  V.  i.     [L.  disserius,  p.  p.  of  dis- 
serere  ;  dis-  -\-  severe  to  join,  connect :  cf.  F.  disserter. 
See  Seeies.]    To  discourse  or  dispute ;  to  discuss.     [R.] 
We  have  disserted  upon  it  a  little  longer  than  was  necessary. 

Jeffrey. 

DIs'ser-tate  (dTs'ser-tSt),  V.  i.  [L.  dissertatus,  p.  p. 
of  dissertare  to  discuss,  intens.  fr.  disserere.  See  Dis- 
sert.] To  deal  in  dissertation  ;  to  write  dissertations ; 
to  discourse.     [R.]  J.  Foster. 

Dls'ser-ta'tion  (dts'ser-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  dissertatio  : 
cf.  F.  dissertation.]  A  formal  or  elaborate  argumenta- 
tive discourse,  oral  or  written  ;  a  disquisition ;  an  essay ; 
a  discussion ;  as.  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies. 

Dis'ser-ta'tJon-al(dis'ser-ta'shiin-al),  a.  Relating  to 
dissertations  ;  resembling  a  dissertation. 

Dls'ser-ta'tlon-lst,  re.     A  writer  of  dissertations. 

Dls'ser-ta'tor  (dls'ser-ta'ter),  re.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  disser- 
tateur.]  One  who  writes  a  dissertation ,  one  who  dis- 
courses. Boyle. 

Dis-sert'ly  (dTs-sertly),  adv.    See  Disertit.    [Obs.] 
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Dls-serve'  (dTs-serv'),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dibsbbvid 

(-servd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dissekving.]     [Pref.  dis-  -{. 
serve :  cf.  F.  desservir.]    To  fail  to  serve  ;  to  do  Injury 
or  mischief  to ;  to  damage ;  to  hurt ;  to  harm. 
Have  neither  served  nor  disserved  the  interests  of  any  party. 

Jer.  Taylor. 
Dis-serv'lce  (dTs-servTs),  re.     [Vvel.  dis- -{- service : 
cf.  F.  desservice.]    Injury ;  harm  ;  mischief. 

We  shall  rather  perform  good  offices  unto  truth  than  any  rfts- 
service  unto  their  relators.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dls-serv'ice-a-ble  (-4-b'l),  a.  Calculated  to  do  dis- 
service or  harm  ;  not  serviceable ;  injurious ;  harmful ; 
unserviceable.  Shaftesbury.  — Dis-serv'lce-a-ble-ness, 
re.    Noiris.  —  Dls-serv'ice-a-bly ,  adv. 

Dls-set'tle  (dis-s5t't'l),  v.  t.    To  unsettle.     [Obs.] 

Dis-set'tle-ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  unsettling, 
or  the  state  of  being  unsettled.  Marvell. 

Dls-sev'er  (dis-sev'er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Disset- 
eeed  (-erd) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  re.  Dissevering.]  [OF.  des- 
sevrer ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -\-  sevrer  to  sever,  F.  sevrer 
to  wean,  L.  separare  to  separate.  In  this  word  the  prefix 
is  intensive.  See  Dis-,  and  Sever.]  To  part  in  two ;  to 
sever  thoroughly  ;  to  sunder ;  to  disunite ;  to  separate ; 
to  disperse.  ■ 

The  storm  so  dissevered  the  company  .  .  .  that  most  of  them 

never  met  again.  Sir  P.  Sidney, 

States  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent.    D.  Webster, 

Dls-sev'er,  v.  i.    To  part ;  to  separate.  Chaucer, 

Dis-sev'er-ance  (-ons),  re.  [OF.  dessevrance.]  The 
act  of  dissevering ;  separation. 

Dls-sev'er-a'Uon  (dis-sgv'er-a'sh5n),  re.  The  act  of 
dissevering ;  disseverance.     [06s.] 

Dls-sev'er-ment  (-sSv'er-ment),re.  [Of.  OF.  dessevre- 
ment.]    Disseverance.  Sir  W,  Scott, 

Dis-Shad'OW  (dis-sh5d'o),  v,  t.  To  free  from  shadow 
or  shade.     [Obs.']  G.  Fletcher. 

Dls-Sheathe'  (dis-sheth'),  V.  i.  To  become  unsheathed. 
[Obs.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Dls-Shlp'  (dis-ship'),  V,  t.  To  dismiss  from  service 
on  board  ship.     [Ofti.^  Hakluyt. 

Dls-shiv'er  (dis-shiv'er),  v.  i.  &  i.  To  shiver  or  break 
in  pieces.     [Obs.] 

Dls'sl-dence  (dis'st-dens),  re.     [L.  dissidentia :  cf.  F, 

dissidence.    See  Dissident,  a.]  Disagreement ;  dissent; 

separation  from  the  established  religion.  I.  Taylor, 

It  is  the  dissidence  of  dissent.  Burke. 

Dls'sl-dent  (dTs'si-dent),  a.  [L.  dissidens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  dissidere  to  sit  apart,  to  disagree ;  dis-  -f-  sedere  to 
sit :  cf.  F.  dissident.  See  Sit.]  Not  agreeing ;  dissent- 
ing ;  discordant ;  different. 

Our  life  and  manners  be  dissident  from  theirs. 

Jiobynson  {Morels  Utopia). 

Dls'sl-dent,  re.  {Eccl.)  One  who  disagrees  or  dissents ; 
one  who  separates  from  the  established  religion. 

The  dissident,  habituated  and  taught  to  think  of  his  dissidence 
as  a  laudable  and  necessary  opposition  to  ecclesiastical  usurpa- 
tion. /.  Taylor. 

Dls'si-dent-ly,  adv.    In  a  dissident  manner. 

Dls-sil'1-ence   (dls-sTl'T-ens  or  -yens ;  106),  )  n.    The 

Dls-sil'1-en-cy  (dis-sTl'i-en-sy  or  -yen-sy),  )  act  of 
leaping  or  starting  asunder.  Johnson. 

Dls-sll'1-ent  (-i-ent  or  -yent),  a.  [L.  dissiliens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  dissilire  to  leap  asunder  ;  dis-  -\-  satire  to  leap.] 
Starting  asunder ;  bursting  and  opening  with  an  elastic 
force ;  dehiscing  explosively  ;  as,  a  dissilient  pericarp. 

Dls'si-ll'tlon  (dis'sT-lTsh'un),  n.  The  act  of  bursting 
or  springing  apart.     [R-]  Boyle. 

DlS-slm'l-lar  (dTs-stm'i-ler),  a.  [Pref.  dis-  -f-  simi- 
lar: ci.'E.  dissimilaire.]  Not  similar;  unlike;  hetero- 
geneous; as,  the  tempers  of  men  are  as  dissimilar  as 
their  features. 

This  part  is  very  dissimilar  to  any  other.  Boyle. 

Dls-slm'l-lar'i-ty  (dis-stm'I-lSr'I-t^),  re.  Want  of 
resemblance ;  unlikeness  ;  dissimilitude ;  variety ;  as,  the 
dissimilarity  of  human  faces  and  forms.    Sir  W.  Jones, 

Dls-sim'l-lar-ly  (dls-sim'i-ler-Ij^),  adv.  In  a  dissim- 
ilar manner ;  in  a  varied  style. 

With  verdant  shrubs  dissimilarly  gay.        C.  Smart. 

Dls-slm'1-late  (-lat),  v.  t.    To  render  dissimilar. 

Dls-sim'l-la'tion  (dls-sTm'T-la'shun),  re.  The  act  of 
making  dissimilar.  H.  Sweet. 

DlS-slm'l-le(dTs-sIin'T-le),  n.  [L.  dissimile,  neut.  of 
dissimilis  unlike.]  {Rhet,)  Comparison  or  illustration 
by  contraries. 

Dis'sl-mll'1-tude  (dTs'si-mTlt-tud),  re.  [L.  dissimili- 
tudo,  fr.  dissimilis :  cf.  F.  dissimilitude,']  1.  Want  of 
resemblance ;  unlikeness  ;  dissimilarity. 

Dissimilitude  between  the  Divinity  and  images.    Stillingfleet. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  comparison  by  contrast ;  a  dissimile. 

Dls-sim'u-late  (dls-sTm'ii-lat),  a,  [IL.  dissimulatus, 
p.  p.  of  dissimulare.  See  Dissemble.]  Feigning ;  simu- 
lating; pretending.     [Obs.]  Senryson. 

Dis-slm'U-late  (dis-sim'fi-lat),  v.  i.  To  dissemble; 
to  feign ;  to  pretend. 

Dls-slm'u-la'tlon  (dis-sTm'ii-la'shun),  n,  [L.  dis- 
simulatio :  cf.  F.  dissimulation.]  The  act -of  dissem- 
bling ;  a  hiding  under  a  false  appearance ;  conceaJmeut 
by  feigning ;  false  pretension  ;  hypocrisy. 

Let  love  be  without  dissimidation.      Pom.  xii.  9. 

Dissimulation  .  ,  ,  when  a  man  lets  fall  signs  and  arguments 
that  he  is  not  that  he  is.  Bacon, 

Simulation  is  a  pretense  of  what  is  not,  and  dissimulation  a 
concealment  of  what  is.  Tatler, 

Dls-slm'U-la'tor  (dTs-sim'il-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who 
dissimulates ;  a  dissembler. 

Dis-sim'ule  (dls-sim'iJ]),  v.  t.  &  i.  [F.  dissimuter. 
See  Dissimulate.]    To  dissemble.     [Obs.]         Chaucer. 

Dls-sim'u-ler  (-ii-ler),  re.    A  dissembler.     [Obs.] 

Dls-slm'u-lour  (-loor),  re.  [OF.  dissimuleur.]  A 
dissembler.     [Obs.]  '~  Chxmcer. 

Dls'sl-pa-ble  (dTs'sT-pa-b'l),  a.  [L.  dissipabUis.'] 
Capable  of  being  scattered  or  dissipated.     [iS.] 

The  heat  of  those  plants  is  very  dissipable.         Bacon, 
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DlS'Sl-pate  (dTs'sT-patV  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Dissi- 
pated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dissipating.]  [L.  dissipatus, 
p.  p.  of  dUsipare  ;  dis-  -\-  an  obsolete  verb  sipare,  su- 
^are,  to  throw.]  1.  To  scatter  completely  ;  to  disperse 
and  cause  to  disappear ;  —  used  esp.  of  the  dispersion  of 
things  that  can  never  again  be  collected  or  restored. 

Dissipated  those  foggy  mists  of  error.  Selden. 

I  soon  dissipated  his  fears.  Cooh. 

The  extreme  tendency  of  civilization  is  to  dissipate  all  intel- 
lectual energy.  Hazlitt. 

2.  To  destroy  by  wasteful  extravagance  or  lavish  use  ; 
to  squander. 
The  vast  wealth  .  .  .  was  in  three  years  dissipated.  Bp.  Burnet. 

SyD.  — -  To  disperse  ;  scatter  ;  dispel ;  spend ;  expend ; 
squander ;  waste ;  consume  ;  lavish. 

Dls'si-pate,  v.  i.  1.  To  separate  into  parts  and  dis- 
appear ;  to  waste  away  ;  to  scatter ;  to  disperse  ;  to  van- 
ish ;  as,  a  fog  or  cloud  gradually  dissipates  before  the 
rays  or  heat  of  the  sun ;  the  heat  of  a  body  dissipates. 

2.  To  be  extravagant,  wasteful,  or  dissolute  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  to  engage  in  dissipation. 

Dis'sl-pa'ted  (dIs'si-pa'tSd),  a.  1.  Squandered ;  scat- 
tered.    ^' Bissipated  wealth."  Johnson. 

2.  Wasteful  of  health,  money,  etc.,  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure  ;  dissolute  ;  intemperate. 

A  life  irregular  and  dissipated.  Johnson. 

Dls'sl-pa'tlon  (-pa'shun),  n.  [L.  dissipatio :  cf.  F. 
dissipation.']  1.  The  act  of  dissipating  or  dispersing  ;  a 
Btate  of  dispersion  or  separation ;  dispersion ;  waste. 

Without  loss  or  dissipation  of  the  matter.        Bacon. 
The  famous  dissipation  of  mankind.    Sir  31.  Hale. 

2.  A  dissolute  course  of  life,  in  which  health,  money, 
etc.,  are  squandered  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  ;  profuseness 
in  vicious  indulgences,  as  late  hours,  riotous  Uving,  etc. ; 
dissoluteness. 

To  reclaim  the  spendthrift  from  his  dissipation  and  extrava- 
gance. P.  Henry. 

3.  A  trifle  which  wastes  time  or  distracts  attention. 
Prevented  from  finishing  them  [the  letters]  by  a  thousand 

avocations  and  dissipations.  Swift. 

Dissipation  of  energy.  Same  as  Degradation  of  energy, 
imder  Degkadation. 

Dls'si-pa-tive  (-pa-tiv),  a.    Tending  to  dissipate. 

DlsBlpative  system  (Mech.),  an  assumed  system  of  mat- 
ter and  motions  in  which  forces  of  friction  and  resist- 
ances of  other  kinds  are  introduced  without  regard  to 
the  heat  or  other  molecular  actions  which  they  generate ; 
— opposed  to  conservative  system. 

Dis'Si-pa-tiV'i-ty  (-pa-tTv'I-ty),  n.  The  rate  at  which 
palpable  energy  is  dissipated  away  into  other  forms  of 
energy. 

Dte'stte  (dis'slt),  a.  [L.  dissitus.]  Lying  apart.  [06«.] 
Lands  far  dissite  and  remote  asunder.       Holland. 

Dls-slan'der  (dTs-slan'der),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  (intens.) 
-\- slander.']    To  slander.     [06«.]  Legend  of  Dido. 

Dis-Slan'der,  n.    Slander.     \Pbs.]  E.Hall. 

Dls-sIan'der-OUS  (-iis),  a.    Slanderous.     iObs.] 

Dls-SO'cia-bil'l-ty  (dis-s5'sha-bil'i-t^),  n.  Want  of 
sociability;  unsociableuess.  Bp.  Warburton. 

Dis-SO'cia-ble  (-so'sha-b'l),  a.  [L.  dissociabilis,  fr. 
dissociare :  cf.  F.  dissociable.  See  Dissociate.]  1.  Not 
well  associated  or  assorted ;  incongruous. 

They  came  in  two  a-nd  two,  though  matched  in  the  most  dis- 
sociable manner.  Spectator. 

2.  Having  a  tendency  to  dissolve  social  connections  ; 
unsuitable  to  society ;  unsociable. 

Dis-SO'clal  (-shal),  a.  [Pref.  dis-  -f  social :  cf.  L. 
dissocialis.  See  Dissociate,  v.  t.]  Unfriendly  to  so- 
ciety ;  contracted  ;  selfish ;  as,  dissocial  feelings. 

Dis-SO'cial-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.    To  render  unsocial. 

Dis-so'ci-ate  (-shT-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dissocia- 
ted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dissociahno.]  [L.  dissocialus,  p. 
p.  of  dissociare  to  dissociate ;  dis-  -f-  sociare  to  unite,  as- 
sociate, socius  companion.  See  Social.]  To  separate 
from  fellowship  or  union ;  to  disunite ;  to  disjoin ;  as,  to 
dissociate  the  particles  of  a  concrete  substance. 

Before  Wyclif 's  death  in  1384,  John  of  Gaunt  had  openly  dis- 
sociated himself  from  the  reformer.  A.  W.  Ward. 

DiS-SO'cl-a'tiOQ  (-shi-a'shun  or  -si-a'shiin ;  106),  re. 
[L.  dissociatio  :  cf.  F.  dissociation.]  X.  The  act  of  dis- 
sociating or  disuniting ;  a  state  of  separation ;  disunion. 

It  will  add  infinitely  to  the  dissociation,  distraction,  and  con- 
fusion of  these  confederate  republics.  Burke. 

2.  {CTiem.)  The  process  by  which  a  compound  body 
breaks  up  into  simpler  constituents ;  —  said  particularly 
of  the  action  of  heat  on  gaseous  or  volatile  substances  ; 
as,  the  dissociation  of  the  sulphur  molecules  ;  the  dissoci- 
ation of  ammonium  chloride  into  hydrochloric  acid  and 
ammonia. 

Dls-SO'cI-a-tlve  (dis-so'shT-a^tTv),  a.  Tending  or  lead- 
ing to  dissociation. 

Dls'SO-lu-bil'Uy  (dTs'so-liJ-bTll-ty  or  dis-sSl'ii-),  re. 
The  quality  of  being  dissoluble ;  capacity  of  being  dis- 
solved by  heat  or  moisture,  and  converted  into  a  fluid. 

Dls'so-lU-ble  (-b'l),  a.  Ih.  dissolubilis :  cf.  F.  dis- 
soluble. See  Dissolve,  and  cf.  Dissolvable.]  1.  Capa^ 
ble  of  being  dissolved ;  having  its  parts  separable  by  heat 
or  moisture;  convertible  into  a  fluid.  Woodward. 

2.  Capable  of  being  disunited. 

Dls'SO-lu-ble-ness,  re.  the  quality  of  being  dissolu- 
ble ;  dissolubility.  Boyle. 

Dls'SO-lUte  (dis's$-lut),  a.  [L.  dissolutus,  p.  p.  of 
dissolvere:  cf.  F.  dissolu.  See  Dissolve.]  1.  With 
nerves  unstrung;  weak.     [06«.]  Spenser. 

2.  Loosed  from  restraint;  esp.,  loose  in  morals  and 
conduct ;  recklessly  abandoned  to  sensual  pleasures ;  prof- 
ligate ;  wanton ;  lewd ;  debauched.  "  A  wild  and  disso- 
lute soldier."  Motley. 

Syn.—  Uncurbed ;  unbridled ;  disorderly ;  unrestrained ; 
reckless :  wild  ;  wanton ;  vicious  ;  lax ;  licentious ;  lewd ; 
rakish ;  debauched ;  profligate. 
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Dls'SO-lnte-ly  (dTs's6-lut-iy),  adv.  In  a  dissolute 
manner. 

Dis'SO-lUte-ness,  re.  State  or  quality  of  being  disso- 
lute ;  looseness  of  morals  and  manners  ;  addictedness  to 
sinful  pleasures ;  debauchery ;  dissipation. 

Chivalry  had  the  vices  of  dissoluteness.      Bancroft. 

Dls'SO-In'tion  (dis'so-lu'shiin),  re.  [OE.  dissolucioun 
dissoluteness,  F.  dissolution,  fr.  L.  dissoluiio,  fr.  dissol- 
vere. See  Dissolve.]  1.  The  act  of  dissolving,  sunder- 
ing, or  separating  into  component  parts ;  separation. 

Dissolutions  of  ancient  amities.  Shak. 

2.  Change  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state ;  solution  by 
heat  or  moisture  ;  liquefaction ;  melting. 

3.  Change  of  form  by  chemical  agency ;  decomposi- 
tion ;  resolution. 

The  dissolution  of  the  compound.  South. 

4.  The  dispersion  of  an  assembly  by  terminating  its 
sessions  ;  the  breaking  up  of  a  partnership. 

Dissolution  is  the  civil  death  of  Parliament.    Blackstone. 
6.  The  extinction  of  life  in  the  human  body ;  separ- 
ation of  the  soul  from  the  body ;  death. 

We  expected 
Immediate  dissolution.  Milton. 

6.  The  state  of  being  dissolved,  or  of  imdergoing  lique- 
faction. 

A  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw.         Shak. 

7.  The  new  product  formed  by  dissolving  a  body ;  a 
solution.  Bacon. 

8.  Destruction  of  anything  by  the  separation  of  its 
parts;  ruin. 

To  make  a  present  dissolution  of  the  world.    Hooker. 

9.  Corruption  of  morals  ;  dissipation ;  dissoluteness. 
lObs.  or  B.]  Alter  bury. 

Dls-SOlv'a-bfl'l-ty  (dlz-zolv'a-bil'i-tj^),  n.  Capacity 
of  being  dissolved  ;  solubUity.  Bichardson. 

Dis-SOlV'a-ble  (diz-z51v'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Dissolve,  cf. 
Dissoluble.]  Capable  of  being  dissolved,  or  separated 
into  component  parts  ;  capable  of  being  liquefied  ;  solu- 
ble. —  Dis-solv'a-ble-ness,  n. 

Though  everything  which  is  compacted  be  in  its  own  nature 
dissolvable.  Cudworth. 

Such  things  as  are  net  dissolvable  by  the  moisture  of  the 
tongue.  Sir  J.  Hewton. 

DiS-SOlV'a-tlve  (-a-tTv),  a.  Having  the  power  to  dis- 
solve anything ;  solvent.     [Obs.']  Fravipton. 

Dis-SOlve'  (dlz-zolv'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Dissolved 
(-zolvd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dissolving.]  [L.  dissolvere, 
dissolutum  ;  dis-  -\-  solvere  to  loose,  free.  See  Solve,  and 
cf.  Dissolute.]  1.  To  separate  into  component  parts ; 
to  disorganize ;  to  break  up  ;  hence,  to  bring  to  an  end  by 
separating  the  parts,  sundering  a  relation,  etc. ;  to  ter- 
minate ;  to  destroy  ;  to  deprive  of  force ;  as,  to  dissolve 
a  partnership  ;  to  dissolve  Parliament. 

Lest  his  ungoverned  rage  dissolve  the  life.         Shale. 

2.  To  break  the  continuity  of ;  to  disconnect ;  to  dis- 
unite ;  to  sunder ;  to  loosen  ;  to  undo ;  to  separate. 

Nothing  can  dissolve  us.  Shak. 

Down  fell  the  duke,  his  joints  dissolved  asunder.    Fairfax. 
For  one  people  to  dissolve  thepolitical  bands  which  have  con- 
nected them  with  another.        The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

3.  To  convert  into  a  liquid  by  means  of  heat,  moisture, 
etc. ;  to  melt ;  to  liquefy ;  to  soften. 

As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears.         Shak. 

4.  To  solve ;  to  clear  up ;  to  resolve.  "  Dissolved  the 
mystery. "  Tennyson. 

Make  interpretations  and  dissolve  doubts.    Dan.  v.  16. 
6.  To  relax  by  pleasure  ;  to  make  powerless. 

Angels  dissolved  in  hallelujahs  lie.  Dryden. 

6.   (Law)  To  annul ;  to  rescind ;  to  discharge  or  re- 
lease ;  as,  to  dissolve  an  injunction. 
Syn.  — See  Adjourn. 

Dis-SOlve',  V.  i.  1.  To  waste  away ;  to  be  dissipated ; 
to  be  decomposed  or  broken  up. 

2.  To  become  fluid  ;  to  be  melted  ;  to  be  liquefied. 

A  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form.  Shak. 

3.  To  fade  away  ;  to  fall  to  nothing  ;  to  lose  power. 

The  charm  dissolves  apace.  Shak. 

Dis-SOlv'ent  (diz-zolv'ent),  a.  [L.  dissolvens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  dissolvere.]  Having  power  to  dissolve  a  solid 
body ;  as,  the  dissolvent  juices  of  the  stomach.  Bay. 

Dis-Soiv'ent,  re.  1.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
dissolving  or  melting  other  substances,  esp.  by  mixture 
with  them  ;  a  menstruum  ;  a  solvent. 

Melted  in  the  crucible  with  proper  dissolvents.    A.  Smith. 

The  secret  treaty  of  December  acted  as  an  immediate  di'isolv- 
ent  to  the  truce.  Motley. 

2.  (Med.)  A  remedy  supposed  capable  of  dissolving 
concretions  in  the  body,  such  as  calculi,  tubercles,  etc. 

Dis-solv'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  has 
power  to  dissolve  or  dissipate. 

Thou  kind  dissolver  of  encroaching  care.         Otway. 

Dls-SOlv'lng,  a.     Melting  ;   breaking  up  ;  vanishing. 

—  Dis-solv'lng-ly,  adv. 

Dissolving  view,  a  picture  which  grows  dim  and  is  gradu- 
ally replaced  by  another  on  the  same  field  ;  —  an  effect 
produced  by  magic  lanterns. 

Dis'SO-nance  (dls'so-nans),  re.  [L.  dissonantia :  cf.  F. 
dissonance.]  1.  A  mingling  of  discordant  sounds;  an  in- 
harmonious combination  of  sounds ;  discord. 

Filled  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance.  Milton. 

2.  Want  of  agreement ;  incongruity.  Milton. 

DlS'SO-nan-cy  (-nan-sj),  re.     Discord ;  dissonance. 

Dis'SO-nant  (dis's6-nant),  a.  [L.  dissonans,  -antis, 
p.  pr.  of  dissonare  to  disagree  in  sound,  be  discordant ; 
dis-  4-  sonare  to  sound :  cf.  F.  dissonant.    See  Sonant.] 

1.   Sounding  harshly ;  discordant ;  unharmonious. 

With  clamor  of  voices  dissonant  and  loud.    Lonofettow. 
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2.  Disagreeing;  incongruous;  discrepant; — with /rom 
otto.     "Anything  disioreare^  to  truth."  South. 

What  can  be  more  dissonant  from  reason  and  nature  than 
that  a  man,  naturally  inclined  to  clemency,  should  show  him- 
self unkind  and  inhuman  ?  Hakewill. 

Dis-splr'lt  (dis-spTr'it),  V.  i.    See  Dispieit. 

Dis-suade'  (-swad'),  v.  t.  [irrip.  &  p.  p.  Dissuaded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dissuading.]  [L.  dissuadere,  dissua- 
sum  ;  dis-  +  suadere  to  advise,  persuade  :  cf .  F.  dissua- 
der.  See  Suasion.]  1.  To  advise  or  exhort  against ;  to 
try  to  persuade  (one  from  a  course).     [Obsolescent] 

Mr.  Burchell,  on  the  contrary,  dissuaded  her  with  great  ardor  ; 
and  I  stood  neuter.  Goldsmith, 

War,  therefore,  open  or  concealed,  alike 
My  voice  dissuades.  Milton. 

2.  To  divert  by  persuasion ;  to  turn  from  a  purpose  by 
reasons  or  motives;  —  with /rom/  as,  I  could  not  dis- 
suade him  from  his  purpose. 

I  have  tried  what  is  possible  to  dissuade  him.  Mad.  D'Arblay. 

Dis-SUad'er  (-er),  re.   One  who  dissuades ;  a  dehorter. 

Dis-sua'slon  (dis-swa'zhiin),  re.  [L.  dissuasio :  cf. 
F.  dissuasion.  See  Dissuade.]  1.  The  act  of  dissuad- 
ing ;  exhortation  against  a  thing ;  dehortation. 

In  spite  of  all  the  dissuasions  of  his  friends.       Boyle. 

2.  A  motive  or  consideration  tending  to  dissuade ;  a 
dissuasive. 

Dls-sua'slve  (-sTv),  a.  Tending  to  dissuade  or  divert 
from  a  measure  or  purpose  ;  dehortatory  ;  as,  dissuasive 
advice.  —  re.  A  dissuasive  argument  or  counsel ;  dissua- 
sion ;  dehortation.    JPrynne.  —  Dis-sua'sive-ly,  adv. 

DlS-SUa'SO-ry  (-sS-rf ),  re.    A  dissuasive.     [B.] 

This  virtuous  and  reasonable  person,  however,  has  ill  luck  in 
all  his  dissuasories.  Jeffrey. 

Dis-sun'der  (dts-sQn'der),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
suNDEEED  (-derd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dissundering.]  [Pref. 
dis- iyate^ns.) -[- sunder.]  To  separate;  to  sunder;  to 
destroy.     [B.]  Chapman. 

Dls-sweet'en  (dTs-swef'n),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  sweet- 
ness.    [B.]  Bp.  Bichardson, 

Dis'syl-lab'lc  (dTs'sTl-lSbTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dissylla- 
bique.  See  Dissyllable.]  Consisting  of  two  syllables 
only  ;  as,  a  dissyllabic  foot  in  poetry.  B.  Jonson. 

DiB'syl-lab'i-H-ca'Uon  (-i-f i-ka'shiin),  re.  A  forming 
into  two  syllables. 

Dis'syl-lab'i-fy  (-i-fi),  v.  t.  [Dissyllable  +  -fy.] 
To  form  into  two  syllables.  Ogilvie. 

Dls-syl'la-bize  (dls-sTl'la-blz),  v.  t.  To  form  into 
two  syllables ;  to  dissyllabify. 

Dis-sylla-ble  (dTs-silOa-b'l  or  dis'sTl'14-b'l ;  277),  n, 
[F.  dissyllabe,  L.  disyllabus,  adj.,  of  two  syllables,  fr. 
Gr.  8tc^uAAa^os  ;  6i-  =:  Si's  twice  -f-  avWa^ri  syllable.  See 
Syllable.]    A  word  of  two  syllables;  a,s,pa-per. 

Dis'Sym-met'XiC-al  (dis'sim-met'ri-kalj,  a.   Nothav-  ' 
ing  symmetry ;  asymmetrical ;  unsymmetrical. 

Dis-sym'me-try  (dls-slm'me-try),  re.  [Pref.  dis-  + 
symmetry.]  Absence  or  defect  of  symmetry;  asym- 
metry. 

Dis-sym'pa-thy  (-pa-thj?),  re.  Lack  of  sympathy; 
want  of  interest ;  indifference.     [B.] 

Dis'tad  (dis'tad),  adv.  [Dist&\  -\-  L.  ad  toward.] 
(Anat.)  Toward  a  distal  part  ;  on  the  distal  side  of ;  dis- 
tally. 

Dia'taff  (dis'taf),  n. ;  pi.  DisTAPrs 
(-tafs),  rarely  Distaves  (-tavz).'  [OB. 
distaf,  dysestafe,  AS.  distaef ;  cf.  LG. 
diesse  the  bunch  of  flax  on  a  distaff, 
and  E.  dizen.  See  Staff.]  1.  The 
stafE  for  holding  a  bunch  of  flax,  tow, 
or  wool,  from  which  the  thread  is  drawn 
in  spinning  by  hand. 

I  will  the  distaff  hold  ;  come  thou  and  spin. 
Fairfax. 

2.  Used  as  a  symbol  of  the  holder  of 
a  distaff  ;  hence,  a  woman ;  women,  col- 
lectively. 

His  crown  usurped,  a  disiafTon  the  throne. 
Dryden. 

Some  say  the  crozier,  some  say  the  dis- 
taff  was  too  busy.  Howell. 

15^°'  The  plural  is  regular,  but  Dis- 
taves occurs  m  Beaumont  &  Fletcher. 

Descent  by  distaff,  descent  on  the  mother's  side.  — 
Distaff  Day,  or  St.  Distaff's  Day,  the  morrow  of  the  Epiph- 
any, that  is,  January  7,  because  working  at  the  distaff  was 
then  resumed,  after  the  Christmas  festival ;  —  called  also 
Rock  Day,  a  distaff  being  called  a  rock.  Shipley. 

Dis-tain'  (dts-tan'),  tj.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Distained 
(-tand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Distaining.]  [OE.  desteinen, 
OF.  desteindre  to  take  away  the  color,  F.  deteindre  ; 
pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  -f-  F.  teindre  to  tinge,  dye,  L.  tingere. 
See  Tinge,  and  cf.  Stain.]  To  tinge  with  a  different 
color  from  the  natural  or  proper  one ;  to  stain ;  to  dis- 
color ;  to  sully  ;  to  tarnish ;  to  defile ;  —  used  chiefly  ia 
poetry.  "  Distained  with  dirt  and  blood."  Spe7iser. 
[She]  hath  .  .  .  di.'(a!ned  her  honorable  blood.  Spenser. 
The  worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth.         Shak, 

Dls'tal  (dis'tal),  a.  [From  Distant.]  (Physiol.)  (a) 
Remote  from  the  point  of  attachment  or  origin  ;  as,  the 
distal  end  of  a  bone  or  muscle  ;  —  opposed  to  proximal, 
(b)  Pertaining  to  that  which  is  distal ;  as,  the  distal 
tuberosities  of  a  bone. 

DIs'tal-ly,  orf?;.      (Anat.)  Toward  a  distal  part. 

DiS'tance  (dts'tans),  n.      [F.  distance,  L.  dista}itia.] 

1,  The  space  between  two  objects ;  the  length  of  a 
line,  especially  the  shortest  line  joining  two  points  or 
things  that  are  separate  ;  measure  of  separation  in  place. 

Every  particle  attracts  every  other  with  a  force  .  .  .  inversely 
proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  Sir  I.  ^twtoiu 

2.  Remoteness  of  place  ;  a  remote  place. 

Easily  managed  from  a  distance.  IT.  Ihvinff. 

'T  is  dbtance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.    T.  Cainpbell.. 
[Ho]  waits  at  distance  till  he  hears  from  Cato.       Addi-^on. 
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3.  (Racing)  A  space  marked  out  in  the  last  part  of  a 
race  course. 

The  horse  that  ran  the  whole  field  out  of  distance.  L' Estrange. 

I^"'  In  trotting  matches  under  the  rules  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association,  the  distance  varies  with  the  conditions 
of  the  race,  being  80  yards  in  races  of  mile  heats,  best 
two  in  three,  and  150  yards  in  races  of  two-mile  heats. 
At  that  distance  from  the  winning  post  is  placed  the  dis- 
tance post.  If  any  horse  has  not  reached  this  distance 
post  before  the  first  horse  in  that  heat  has  reached  the 
winning  post,  such  horse  is  distanced,  and  disqualified  for 
running  again  during  that  race. 

4.  (Mil.)  Relative  space,  between  troops  in  ranks, 
measured  from  front  to  rear  ;  —  contrasted  with  inter- 
val, which  is  measured  from  right  to  left.  '^Distance 
between  companies  in  close  column  is  twelve  yards." 

Farrow. 
6.  Space  between  two  antagonists  in  fencing.       Shak. 

6.  (Painting)  The  part  of  a  picture  which  contains 
the  representation  of  those  objects  which  are  the  farthest 
away,  esp.  in  a  landscape. 

d^^  In  a  picture,  the  Middle  dlBtance  is  the  central  por- 
tion between  the  foreground  and  the  distance  or  the  ex- 
treme distance.  In  a  perspective  drawing,  the  Point  of 
dlstajice  is  the  point  where  the  visual  rays  meet. 

7.  Ideal  disjunction ;  discrepancy ;  contrariety.  Locke. 

8.  Length  or  interval  of  time  ;  period,  past  or  future, 
between  two  eras  or  events. 

Ten  years'  distance  between  one  and  the  other.     Prior. 
The  writings  of  Euclid  at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  years. 

Flayfair. 

9.  The  remoteness  or  reserve  which  respect  requires ; 
hence,  respect ;  ceremoniousness. 

I  hope  your  modesty 
"Will  know  what  distance  to  the  crown  is  due.     Dryden. 
"T  is  by  respect  and  distance  that  authority  is  upheld. 

Atterbury. 

10.  A  withholding  of  intimacy ;  alienation ;  coldness ; 
disagreement ;  variance  ;  restraint ;  reserve. 

Setting  them  [factions]  at  distance,  or  at  least  distrust  amongst 
themselves.  Bacon. 

On  the  part  of  Heaven, 
Now  ahenated,  distance  and  distaste.  Milton. 

11.  Remoteness  in  succession  or  relation ;  as,  the 
distance  between  a  descendant  and  his  ancestor. 

12.  (Mus. )  The  interval  between  two  notes ;  as,  the 
distance  of  a  fourth  or  seventh. 

Angular  distance,  the  distance  made  at  the  eye  by  lines 
drawn  from  the  eye  to  two  objects.  —  Ltmar  distance.  See 
under  Lunae.— North  polar  distance  iAstron.),  the  dis- 
tance on  the  heavens  of  a  heavenly  body  from  the  north 
pole.  It  is  the  complement  of  the  declination.  —  Zenith 
distance  {Astron.),  the  arc  on  the  heavens  from  a  heavenly 
body  to  tlie  zenith  of  the  observer.  It  is  the  complement 
of  the  altitude.  —  To  keep  one's  distance,  to  stand  aloof ;  to 
refrain  from  familiarity. 

If  a  man  makes  me  keep  my  distance,  the  comfort  is  he  keeps 
Ms  at  the  same  time.  Swift. 

Dls'tance  (dis'tans),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Distanced 
(-tanat) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Distancino  (-tan-sing).]  1.  To 
place  at  a  distance  or  remotely. 

I  heard  nothing  thereof  at  Oxford,  being  then  sixty  miles  dis- 
tanced thence.  Fuller. 

2.  To  cause  to  appear  as  if  at  a  distance ;  to  make 
seem  remote. 

His  peculiar  art  of  distancing  an  object  to  aggrandize  his 
space.  H.  Miller. 

3.  To  outstrip  by  as  much  as  a  distance  (see  Distance, 
n.,  3) ;  to  leave  far  behind  ;  to  surpass  greatly. 

He  distanced  the  most  skillful  of  his  contemporaries.    3filner. 

Dls'tan-cy(-tan-sj^),«.  Distance.  iObs.'\Dr.H.3Iore. 

Dls'tant  (dis'tant),  a.     [F.,  fr.  L.  distans,  -antis,  p. 

pr.  of  distare  to  stand  apart,  be  separate  or  distant ;  dis- 

^  «ta)'e  to  stand.   See  Stand.]   1.  Separated;  having  an 

intervening  space ;  at  a  distance ;  away. 

One  board  had  two  tenons,  equally  distant.    Ex.  xxxvi.  22. 
Diana's  temple  is  not  distant  far.  Shak. 

2.  Far  separated ;  far  off ;  not  near  ;  remote  ;  —  in 
place,  time,  consanguinity,  or  connection ;  as,  distant 
times ;  distant  relatives. 

The  success  of  these  distant  enterprises.       Prescott. 

3.  Reserved  or  repelling  in  manners ;  cold ;  not  cor- 
dial ;  somewhat  haughty  ;  as,  a  distant  manner. 

He  passed  me  with  a  distant  bow.         Goldsmith. 

4.  Indistinct ;  faint ;  obscure,  as  from  distance. 

Some  distant  knowledge.  Shak. 

A  distant  glimpse.  W.  Irving. 

6.  Not  conformable  ;  discrepant ;  repugnant ;  as,  a 
practice  so  widely  distant  from  Christianity. 

Syn.  —  Separate ;  far ;  remote ;  aloof ;  apart ;  asimder  -, 
Blight ;  f amt ;  indirect ;  indistinct. 

Dls-tan'tlal  (dis-tSn'shal)[,  a.    Distant.    [Oi«.] 

More  distantial  from  the  eye.  W.  Montagu. 

Dls'tant-ly  (dis'tant-lj^),  adv.  At  a  distance;  re- 
motely ;  with  reserve. 

Dls-taste' (dis-tasf),  n.  1.  Aversion  of  the  taste; 
dislike,  as  of  food  or  drink ;  disrelish.  Bacon. 

2.  Discomfort;  uneasiness. 

Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and  distastes,  and  ad- 
versity IS  not  without  comforts  and  hopes.  Bacon. 

3.  Alienation  of  affection ;  displeasure  ;  anger. 

On  the  part  of  Heaven, 
Now  ahenated,  distance  and  distaste.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Disrelish ;  disinclination;  dislike;  aversion; 
cUspleasure ;  dissatisfaction ;  disgust. 

Dls-taste',  ■v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Distasted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Distasting.]  1.  Not  to  have  relish  or  taste  for ; 
to  disrelish ;  to  loathe  ;  to  dislike. 

Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected.         5*0*. 

2.  To  offend;  to  disgust;  to  displease.     [Obs."] 

He  thought  it  no  policy  to  distaste  the  English  or  Irish  by  a 
course  of  reformation,  but  sought  to  please  them.  Sir  J.  Bavjes. 

3.  To  deprive  of  taste  or  relish ;  to  make  unsavory  or 
distasteful.  Drayton. 


Dls-taste'  (dls-tasf),  V.  i.  To  be  distasteful ;  to  taste 
ill  or  disagreeable.    [Ofo.] 

Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poisons, 
Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste.        Shak. 
Dls-taste'ful  (dts-tast'f  ul),  a.    1.  Unpleasant  or  dis- 
gusting to  the  taste  ;  nauseous  ;  loathsome. 

2.  Offensive ;  displeasing  to  the  feelings  ;  disagreeable  ; 
as,  a  distasteful  truth. 

Distasteful  answers,  and  sometimes  unfriendly  actions.  Milton. 

3.  Manifesting  distaste  or  dislike;  repulsive.  "Dis- 
tasteful looks."  Shak. 

Syn. —Nauseous;  unsavory;  unpalatable;  offensive; 
displeasing  ;  dissatisfactory  ;  disgusting. 

— Dls-taste'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Dls-taste'ful-ness,  n. 

Dis-tast'lve  (dis-tast'iv),  a.  Tending  to  excite  dis- 
taste. [Ofti.]^n.  That  which  excites  distaste  or  aver- 
sion.    \_0bs.2  Whitlock. 

Dis-tas'ture  (dis-tas'tiir ;  135),  n.  Something  which 
excites  distaste  or  disgust.     [Ofe.]  Speed. 

Dis-tem'per  (dis-tSm'per),  V.  t.  litnp.  &  p.  p.  Dis- 
tempered (-perd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Distempekinq.]  [OF. 
destemprer,  destremper,  to  distemper,  F.  detremper  to 
soak,  soften,  slake  (lime) ;  pref.  des-  (L.  dis-)  +  OF. 
temprer,  iremper,  F.  tremper,  to  temper,  L.  temperare 
to  mingle  in  due  proportion.  See  Temper,  and  cf.  Des- 
TEMPEK.]  1.  To  temper  or  mix  unduly ;  to  make  dis- 
proportionate ;  to  change  the  due  proportions  of.  [06s.] 

When  .  .  .  the  humors  in  his  body  ben  distempered.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  derange  the  functions  of,  whether  bodily,  men- 
tal, or  spiritual ;  to  disorder ;  to  disease.  Shak. 

The  imagination,  wlien  completely  distempered,  is  the  most 
incurable  of  all  disordered  faculties.  Buckrninster. 

3.  To  deprive  of  temper  or  moderation ;  to  disturb ; 
to  ruflSe ;  to  make  disaffected,  ill-humored,  or  malig- 
nant.    "  Distempered  s'puits."  Coleridge. 

4.  To  intoxicate.     [iS.] 

The  courtiers  reeling. 
And  the  duke  himself,  I  dare  not  say  distempered. 
But  kind,  and  in  his  tottering  chair  carousing.  Massinger. 
6.  (Paint.)  To  mix  (colors)  in  the  way  of  distemper  ; 
as,  to  distemper  colors  with  si^e.     [iJ.] 

Dis-tem'per,  n.  [See  Distemper,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Des- 
TBMPER.]  1.  An  undue  or  unnatural  temper,  or  dispro- 
portionate mixture  of  parts.  Bacon. 

^S^  This  meaning  and  most  of  the  following  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  Galenical  doctrine  of  the  four  humors  " 
in  man.  See  Humor.  According  to  the  old  physicians, 
these  humors,  when  unduly  tempered,  produce  a  disor- 
dered state  of  body  and  mind. 

2.  Severity  of  climate  ;  extreme  weather,  whether  hot 
or  cold.     [06s.] 

Those  countries  .  .  .  under  the  tropic,  were  of  a  distemper 
uninhabitable.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  A  morbid  state  of  the  animal  system ;  indisposition ; 
malady  ;  disorder ;  —  at  present  chiefly  applied  to  dis- 
eases of  brutes ;  as,  a  distemper  in  dogs ;  the  horse  dis- 
temper ;  the  horn  distemper  in  cattle. 

They  heighten  distempers  to  diseases.  Suckling. 

4.  Morbid  temper  of  the  mind  ;  imdue  predominance 
of  a  passion  or  appetite  ;  mental  derangement ;  bad  tem- 
per;  ill  humor.     [06s.] 

Little  faults  proceeding  on  distemper.  Shak. 

Some  frenzy  distemper  had  got  into  his  head.     Bunyan. 

5.  Political  disorder ;  tumult.  Waller. 

6.  (Paint.)  (a)  A  preparation  of  opaque  or  body  col- 
ors, in  which  the  pigments  are  tempered  or  diluted  with 
weak  glue  or  size  (cf.  Tempera)  instead  of  oil,  usually 
for  scene  painting,  or  for  walls  and  ceilings  of  rooms. 
(6)  A  painting  done  with  this  preparation. 

Syn.  —  Disease  ;  disorder :  sickness ;  illness ;  malady ; 
indisposition ;  ailment.    See  Disease. 
Dls-tem'per-ance  (-ans),  n.    Distemperature.    [06s.] 
Dls-tem'per-ate  (-at),  a.    [LL.  distemperatus,  p.  p.] 

1.  Immoderate.     [06s.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Diseased;  disordered.     [05s.]  Wodroephe. 
Dls-tem'per-ate-ly,  adv.    Unduly.    [Obs.l 
Dis-tem'per-a-ture  (-a-ttir;   135),  n.     1.   Bad  tem- 
perature ;  intemperateness ;  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or  of 
other  qualities ;  as,  the  distemperature  of  the  air.  [06s.] 

2.  Disorder  ;  confusion.  Shak. 

3.  Disorder  of  body  ;  slight  illness ;  distemper. 

A  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  disfemperatures  and  foes  to  lite.  Shak. 

4.  Perturbation  of  mind  ;  mental  uneasiness. 
Sprinkled  a  little  patience  on  the  heat  of  his  distemperature. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dis-tem'per-ment  (-ment),  n.  Distempered  state; 
distemperature.      [06s.]  Feltham. 

Dls-tend'  (dis-tSnd'),  V.  t.  \imp.  &p.  p.  Distended  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Distending.]  [L.  distendere,  distentum, 
distensum  ;  dis-  -\-  iendere  to  stretch,  stretch  out :  cf. 
F.  distendre  to  distend,  detendre  to  unbend.  See  Tend, 
and  cf.  Detent.]  1.  To  extend  in  some  one  direction ; 
to  lengthen  out ;  to  stretch.     [JJ.] 

But  say,  what  mean  those  colored  streaks  in  heaven 
Distended  as  the  brow  of  God  appeased  ?  Milton. 

2.  To  stretch  out  or  extend  in  all  directions ;  to  di- 
late ;  to  enlarge,  as  by  elasticity  of  parts ;  to  inflate  so  as 
to  produce  tension ;  to  cause  to  swell ;  as,  to  distend  a 
bladder,  the  stomach,  etc. 

The  warmth  distends  the  chinks.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  dilate  ;  expand  ;  enlarge ;  swell ;  inflate. 

Dis-tend',  v.  i.  To  become  expanded  or  inflated ;  to 
swell.     "  His  heart  distends  with  pride. "  Milton. 

Dls-ten'si-bll'l-ty  (dTs-ten'sI-bll'i-ty),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  capacity  of  being  distensible.     [J?.] 

Dis-ten'si-Me  (dTs-ten'si-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
distended  or  dilated. 

Dis-ten'slon  (-shiin),  n.    Same  as  Distention. 

DiB-ten'sive  (dis-tSn'siv),  a.  Distending,  or  capable 
of  being  distended. 


Dls-tent'  (dis-tSnt'),  a.  [L.  distentus,  p.  p.  See  Dis- 
tend.]   Distended.     IPoetic'}  Thomson. 

Dis-tent',  m.     Breadth.     [06s.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Dis-ten'tion  (dis-tiSn'shiin),  n.  [L.  disientio :  cf.  F. 
distension.  ]  1.  The  act  of  distending  ;  the  act  of  stretch- 
ing in  breadth  or  in  all  directions ;  the  state  of  being  dis- 
tended ;  as,  the  distention  of  the  lungs. 

2.  Breadth  ;  extent  or  space  occupied  by  the  thing  dis- 
tended. 

Dls-ter'  (dis-ter'),  v.  t.  [L.  dis-  -f-  terra  earth,  coun- 
try ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  desterrar.]  To  banish  or  drive  from  a 
country.     [06s.]  Howell. 

Dls-ter'ml-nate  (-mT-nat),  a.  [L.  disterminatus,  p. 
p.  of  disterminare  to  limit.  See  Teeuinate.]  Separated 
by  bounds.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

DlS-ter'ml-na'tfon  (dls-ter'mi-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  dis- 
ierminatio.']    Separation  by  bounds.    [06s.]   Hammond. 

DlS'thene  (dls'then),  n.  [Gr.  &i-  =  6is  twice  -f  afleVos 
force:  cf.  F.  disthene.\  (3Iin.)  Cyanite  or  kyanite ;  — 
so  called  in  allusion  to  its  unequal  hardness  in  two  dif- 
ferent directions.     See  Cyanite. 

Dls-throne'  (dTs-thron'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  -f-  throne  ■■ 
cf.  OF.  desthroner,  F.  detroner.^    To  dethrone.     [06s.] 

Dis-thron'ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  dethrone.  [06s.]  Spenser. 

Dls'tlch  (dls'tik),  n.  [L.  distichon,  Gr.  danxov, 
neut.  of  SiVtixo!  with  two  rows,  of  two  verses ;  Si-  ^ 
Si's  twice  4"  <rTi'xos  row,  verse,  fr.  crrelxeiv  to  ascend; 
akin  to  AS.  stlgan  to  ascend  ;  cf.  F.  distique.  See  Stie- 
Etjp.]  (Pros.)  A  couple  of  verses  or  poetic  lines  making 
complete  sense ;  an  epigram  of  two  verses. 

Dis'tich  (dis'tik),  la.  [Gr.  fiiWixos.  See  Distich,  w.] 

Dls'tlch-ous  (-Qs), )  Disposed  in  two  vertical  rows ; 
two-ranked. 

Dis'tlch-ous-ly,  adv.    In  a  distichous  maimer. 

Dls-til'  (dls-tiK),  V.  t.  &  i.    See  Distill. 

Dls-tlU'  (dis-til'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DisTrtiED 
(-tild') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Distilling.]  [F.  distiller,  from 
L.  destillare,  destillatum ;  de  -\-  stillare  to  drop,  stilla  a 
drop,  prob.  fr.  stiria  frozen  drop,  icicle ;  prob.  akin  to 
stare,  E.  stand.  Cf.  Still,  n.  &v..  Instill.]  [Written 
also  distil.']  1.  To  drop ;  to  fall  in  drops  ;  to  trickle. 
Soft  showers  distilled,  and  suns  grew  warm  in  vain.    Pope. 

2.  To  flow  gently,  or  in  a  small  stream. 

The  Euphrates  distilleth  out  of  the  mountains  of  Armenia. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh 

3.  To  practice  the  art  of  distillation.  Shah 
DlS-tiU',  V.  t.     1.  To  let  fall  or  send  down  in  drops. 

Or  o'er  the  glebe  disllll  the  kindly  rain.         Pope. 
The  dew  which  on  the  tender  grass 
The  eveniug  had  distilled.  Drayton. 

2.  To  obtain  by  distillation,  or  as  if  by  distillation;  to 
extract  by  distillation,  as  spirits,  essential  oil,  etc. ;  to 
rectify ;  as,  to  distill  brandy  from  wine  ;  to  distill  alco- 
holic spirits  from  grain  ;  to  distill  essential  oils  from 
flowers,  etc. ;  to  distill  fresh  water  from  sea  water. 
"  Distilling  odors  on  me."  Tennyson. 

3.  To  subject  to  distillation  ;  as,  to  distill  molasses  in 
making  rum ;  to  distill  barley,  rye,  com,  etc. 

4.  To  dissolve  or  melt.     [.R.] 

Swords  by  the  lightning's  subtle  force  distilled.    Addison. 

Dls-tlll'a-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.  (Chem.)  Capable  of  being 
distilled ;  especially,  capable  of  being  distilled  without 
chemical  change  or  decomposition  ;  as,  alcohol  is  distill- 
able ;  olive  oil  is  not  distillable. 

Dis-tUl'ate  (-at),  n.  (Chem.)  The  product  of  distilla- 
tion ;  as,  the  distillate  from  molasses. 

DlJs'tll-la'tion  (dTs'til-la'shiin),  n.  [F.  distillation, 
L.  destillatio.']  1.  The  act  of  falling  in  drops,  or  the  act 
of  pouring  out  in  drops. 

2.  That  which  falls  in  drops.     [iJ.]  Johnson. 

3.  (Chem.)  The  separation  of  the  volatUe  parts  of  a 
substance  from  the  more  fixed ;  specifically,  the  opera- 
tion of  driving  off  gas  or  vapor  from  volatile  liquids  or 
solids,  by  heat  in  a  retort  or  still,  and  the  condensation 
of  the  products  as  far  as  possible  by  a  cool  receiver, 
alembic,  or  condenser ;  rectification  ;  vaporization ;  con- 
densation ;  as,  the  distillation  of  illuminating  gas  and 
coal  tar  from  coal,  of  alcohol  from  sour  mash,  or  of 
boric  acid  in  steam. 

II^°°  The  evaporation  of  water,  its  condensation  into 
clouds,  and  its  precipitation  as  ram,  dew,  frost,  snow,  or 
hail,  is  an  illustration  of  natural  distillation. 


4.  The  substance  extracted  by  distilling. 


Shak. 


Destructive  distillation  (Chem.),  the  distillation,  espe- 
cially of  complex  solid  substances,  so  that  the  ultimate 
constituents  are  separated  or  evolved  in  new  compounds, 
—  usually  requiring  a  high  degree  of  heat :  as,  the  de- 
structive  distillation  of  soft  coal  or  of  wood.  —  Dry  dis- 
tillation, the  distillation  of  substances  by  themselves,  or 
without  the  addition  of  water  or  of  other  volatile  sol- 
vent ;  as,  the  dry  distillation  of  citric  acid.  —  Fractional 
distillation.    (Chem.)  See  under  Fractional. 

Dls-tll'la-tO-ry  (dis-tTl'la-tfi-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  distilla- 
toire.]  Belonging  to,  or  used  in,  distilling;  as,  distilla- 
tory vessels.  —  ra.     A  distillatory  apparatus  ;  a  still. 

Dis-till'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  distills ;  esp. ,  one  who 
extracts  alcoholic  liquors  by  distillation. 

2.  The  condenser  of  a  distilling  apparatus. 

Dls-tlll'er-y  (-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Distilleries  (-Tz).  [F.  dis- 
iillerie.]  1.  The  building  and  works  where  distilling, 
esp.  of  alcoholic  liquors,  is.carried  on. 

2.  The  act  of  distilling  spirits,     [i?.]  Todd. 

Dls-till'ment  (-ment),  n.  Distillation ;  the  substance 
obtained  by  distillation.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Dis-tlnct'  (dis-tinkf),  a.     [L.  dislinctus,  p.  p.  of  dis- 
tinguere:   cf.  F.  distinct.     See  Distinguish.]    1.   Dis- 
tinguished ;  having  the  difference  marked ;  separated 
by  a  visible  sign ;  marked  out ;  specified.     [06s.] 
Wherever  thus  created — for  no  place 
Is  yet  distinct  by  name.  Milton. 

2.  Marked;  variegated.     [06s.] 

The  which  [place]  was  dight 
With  divers  flowers  distinct  with  rare  delight.       Spenser. 
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DISTRESSFULLY 


3.  Separate  in  place ;  not  conjunct ;  not  united  by 
growth  or  otherwise ;  —  with  from. 

The  intention  was  that  the  two  armies  which  marched  out 
together  should  afterward  be  distinct.  Clarendon. 

4.  Not  identical ;  different ;  individual. 

To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices.  Shak. 

5.  So  separated  as  not  to  be  confounded  with  any 
other,  thing ;  not  liable  to  be  misunderstood ;  not  con- 
fused ;  well-defined ;  clear ;  as,  we  have  a  distinct  or 
indistinct  view  of  a  prospect. 

Relation  more  particular  and  distinct.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Separate  ;  unconnected ;  disjoined ;  different ; 
clear ;  plain  ;  conspicuous ;  obvious. 
Dis-Unct'  (dls-tinkf),  v.  t.    To  distinguish.     \_Obs.'\ 

Rovi.  of  R. 
DlS-tlnc'tion  (dia-tink'shttn),  n.     [L.  distinctio :  cf . 
F.  distinction. '\    1.  A  marking  off  by  visible  signs ;  sep- 
aration into  parts  ;  division.     [06i.] 
The  distinction  of  tragedy  into  acts  was  not  known,    Dryden. 

2.  The  act  of  distinguishing  or  denoting  the  differences 
between  objects,  or  the  qualities  by  wliich  one  is  known 
from  others ;  exercise  of  discernment ;  discrimination. 

To  take  away  therefore  that  error,  which  confusion  breedeth, 
distinction  is  requisite.  Hooker. 

3.  That  which  distinguishes  one  thing  from  another  ; 
distinguishing  quality ;  sharply  defined  difference ;  as, 
the  distinction  between  real  and  apparent  good. 

The  distinction  betwixt  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  inferior 
parts  of  matter.  Locke. 

4.  Estimation  of  difference ;  regard  to  differences  or 
distinguishing  circumstances. 

Maids,  women,  wives,  without  distinction,  fall.    Dryden. 

6.  Conspicuous  station  ;  eminence  ;  superiority ;  hon- 
orable estimation ;  as,  a  man  of  distinction. 

Your  country's  own  means  of  distinction  and  defense. 

D.  Webster. 

Syn.  —  Difference ;  variation  ;  variety :  contrast ;  di- 

yersity ;    contrariety ;    disagreement ;     discrimination  ; 

preference  ;  superiority ;  rank ;  note  ;  eminence. 

DlS-tlnc'tlve   (dls-tlnk'tTv),    a.     [Cf.  F.  distinctif.'\ 

1.  Marking  or  expressing  distinction  or  difference  ; 
distinguishing ;  characteristic  ;  peculiar. 

The  distinctive  character  and  institutions  of  New  England. 

Bana-oft. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  distinguish  and  discern  ;  dis- 
criminating.    lObs.2  Sir  T.  Browne. 

DlS-tinc'tlve-ly,  adv.    With  distinction  ;  plainly. 
Dls-tlnc'tive-ness,  n.    State  of  being  distinctive. 
Dls-tlnct'ly  (-ttnkt'lj^),  adv.    1.  With  distinctness; 
not  confusedly ;  without  the  blending  of  one  part  or 
thing  with  another ;  clearly ;  plainly ;  as,  to  see  distinctly. 
2.  With  meaning ;  significantly.     [OJs.] 

Thou  dost  snore  distinctly ; 
There  *s  meaning  in  thy  snores.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Separately ;  clearly;  plainly;  obviously. 
DlS-tlnct'neSS,  n.     1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
distinct ;  a  separation  or  difference  that  prevents  confu- 
sion of  parts  or  things. 

The  soul's  .  .  .  distinctness tromt'hehod.y.    Cudworth, 
2.  Nice  discrimination  ;  hence,  clearness  ;  precision  ; 
as,  he  stated  his  arguments  with  great  distinctness. 
Syn.  — Plainness  ;  clearness;  precision;  perspicuity. 
Dis-tinc'ture  (dls-tlnk'tiar),  n.    Distinctness.    [iJ.] 
Dls-tln'guish  (dis-tin'gwish),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Distinguished  (-gwTsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Distinguish- 
IMG.]     [F.  distinguer,  L.  distinguere,  distinctum  ;  di-  =: 
dis- -\- stinguere  to  quench,  extinguish;  prob.  orig.,  to 
prick,  and  so  akin  to  G.  stechen,  E.  stick,  and  perh.  sting. 
Cf.  ExTDJGmsH.]     1.  To  set  apart  from  others  by  visible 
marks  ;  to  make  distinctive  or  discernible  by  exhibiting 
differences ;  to  mark  off  by  some  characteristic. 
Not  more  distinguished  by  her  purple  vest. 
Than  by  the  charming  features  of  her  face.     Dryden. 
Milton  has  distinguished  the  sweetbrier  and  the  eglantine. 

Nares. 

2.  To  separate  by  definition  of  terms  or  logical  di- 
vision of  a  subject  with  regard  to  difference ;  as,  to  dis- 
tingwish  sounds  into  high  and  low. 

Moses  distinguishes  the  causes  of  the  ilood  into  those  that  belong 
to  the  heavens,  and  those  that  belong  to  the  earth.       T.  Burnet. 

3.  To  recognize  or  discern  by  marks,  signs,  or  char- 
acteristic quality  or  qualities  ;  to  know  and  discriminate 
(anything)  from  other  things  with  which  it  might  be 
conJEounded ;  as,  to  distinguish  the  sound  of  a  drum. 

We  are  enabled  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  as  well  as  truth 
from  falsehood.  Watts. 

Nor  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man, 
Than  of  his  outward  show.  Shak. 

4.  To  constitute  a  difference  in ;  to  make  to  differ. 

Who  distinguisheth  thee  ?    1  Cor.  iv.  7  (Dmiay  version^ 

5.  To  separate  from  others  by  a  mark  of  honor  ;  to 
make  eminent  or  knovm ;  to  confer  distinction  upon  ;  — 
with  by  or  for.  "To  distinguish  themselves  by  means 
never  tried  before."  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  To  mark ;  discriminate ;  differentiate  ;  charac- 
terize ;  discern  ;  perceive  ;  signalize  ;  honor  ;  glorify. 

DlB-tln'g^lsh,  V.  i.  1.  To  make  distinctions  ;  to  per- 
ceive the  difference ;  to  exercise  discrimination ;  —  with 
between;  as,  a  ]uise  distinguishes  hetween  cases  appar- 
ently similar,  but  differing  in  principle. 

2.  To  become  distinguished  or  distinctive ;  to  make 
one's  self  or  itself  discernible,     [i?.] 

The  little  embryo  .  .  .  first  distinguishes  into  a  little  knot. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Dls-tln'gulBh-a-ble  (-ft-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
distinguished;  separable;  divisible;  discernible;  capa- 
ble of  recognition ;  as,  a  tree  at  a  distance  is  distin- 
gmshable  from  a  shrub. 

A  simple  idea  being  in  itself  uncompounded 
guishahle  into  different  ideas. 

2.  Worthy  of  note  or  special  regard. 


Dls-tln'gfnlsh-a-ble-ness  (dTs-tTn'gwTsh-&-b'l-ng8),  n. 

The  quality  of  being  distinguishable. 
Dls-tln'gulsh-a-bly,  adv.    So  as  to  be  distinguished. 
Dis-tln'gulshed  (-gwTsht),  a.    1.  Marked;  special. 
The  most  distinguished  politeness.    Mad.  D'Arblay. 

2.  Separated  from  others  by  distinct  difference ;  hav- 
ing, or  indicating,  superiority ;  eminent  or  known ;  illus- 
trious ;  —  applied  to  persons  and  deeds. 

Syn.  —  Marked  ;  noted  ;  famous ;  conspicuous  ;  cele- 
brated ;  transcendent ;  eminent ;  illustrious  ;  extraordi- 
nary;  prominent.  —  Distinguished,  Eminent,  Conspicu- 
ous, Celebrated,  Illustrious.  A  man  is  eminent,  when 
he  stands  high  as  compared  with  those  around  him ;  con- 
spicuous, when  he  is  so  elevated  as  to  be  seen  and  ob- 
served; distingitished,  when  he  has  something  which 
makes  him  stand  apart  from  others  in  the  public  view; 
celebrated,  when  he  is  widely  spoken  of  with  honor  and 
respect ;  illustrious,  when  a  splendor  is  thrown  around 
him  which  confers  the  highest  dignity. 

Dls-tin'guish-ed-ly  (-gwlsh-gd-ly  or  -gwisht-ly),  adv. 
In  a  distinguished  manner,     [i?.]  Swift. 

Dls-tin'gulsh-er  (-gwTsh-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  distinguishes  or  separates  one  thing  from  another 
by  marks  of  diversity.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  One  who  discerns  accurately  the  difference  of 
things ;  a  nice  or  judicious  observer.  Dryden. 

Dls-tln'guish-lng,  a.  Constituting  difference,  or  dis- 
tinction from  everything  else  ;  distinctive  ;  peculiar ; 
characteristic. 

The  distinguishing  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.    Locke. 

DistlngulBliing  ^nnant  (Naut.),  a  special  pennant  by 
which  any  particular  vessel  in  a  fleet  is  recognized  and 
signaled.  Simmonds. 

Dls-tln'gulsh-lng-ly,  adv.  With  distinction;  with 
some  mark  of  preference.  Pope. 

Dls-tin'guish-ment  (-meut),  n.  Observation  of  differ- 
ence ;  distinction.  Graunt. 

Dls-U'Ue  (dis-tl't'l),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  title  or  right, 
[i?.]  B.  Jonson. 

II  Dls'tO-ma  (dis'tS-ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fii-  =  Si's 
twice  -f-  (TTofia  mouth.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  parasitic, 
trematode  worms,  having  two  suckers  for  attaching 
themselves  to  the  part  they  infest.     See  1st  Fluke,  2. 

Dls-tort'  (dis-tOrf),  a.  [L.  distortus,  p.  p.  of  distor- 
quere  to  twist,  distort ;  dis-  +  torquere  to  twist.  See 
ToEBlON.]     Distorted ;  misshapen.     [06s.] 

Her  face  was  ugly  and  her  mouth  distort.      Spenser. 

Dls-tort',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DisTOETED ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Distorting.]  1.  To  twist  out  of  natural  or  regu- 
lar shape ;  to  twist  aside  physically ;  as,  to  distort  the 
limbs,  or  the  body. 

Whose  face  was  distorted  with  pain.     Thackeray. 

2.  To  force  or  put  out  of  the  true  posture  or  direction ; 
to  twist  aside  mentally  or  morally. 

Wrath  and  malice,  envy  and  revenge,  do  darken  and  distort 
the  understandings  of  men.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  wrest  from  the  true  meaning;  to  pervert;  as, 
to  distort  passages  of  Scripture,  or  their  meaning. 

Syn.  —  To  twist ;  wrest ;  deform ;  pervert. 

Dis-tort'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  distorts. 

DiS-tor'tlon  (dis-t6r'shun),  n.  [L.  distortio:  cf.  F. 
distorsion.2  1.  The  act  of  distorting,  or  twisting  out  of 
natural  or  regular  shape ;  a  twisting  or  writhing  motion  ; 
as,  the  distortions  of  the  face  or  body. 

2.  A  wresting  from  the  true  meaning.  Bp.  Wren. 

3.  The  state  of  being  distorted,  or  twisted  out  of 
shape  or  out  of  true  position  ;  crookedness ;  perversion. 

4.  {3Ied.)  An  unnatural  deviation  of  shape  or  position 
of  any  part  of  the  body  producing  visible  deformity. 

Dis-tort'lve  (dis-t8r'tTv),  a.    Causing  distortion. 

DiS-traCt'  (dls-trSkf),  a.  [L.  distractus,  p.  p.  of  dis- 
irahere  to  draw  asunder ;  dis-  -\-  irahere  to  draw.  See 
Trace,  and  cf.  Distraught.]  1.  Separated;  drawn 
asunder.     [Obs.'\ 

2.  Insane  ;  mad.     [Obs.'\  Drayton. 

Dis-tract',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Distracted,  old  p.  p. 
Disthaught  (-traf) ;   p.  pr.   &  vb.  n.  Distracting.] 

1.  To  draw  apart  or  away ;  to  divide  ;  to  disjoin. 

A  city  .  .  .  distracted  from  itself.  Fuller. 

2.  To  draw  (the  sight,  mind,  or  attention)  indifferent 
directions ;  to  perplex  ;  to  confuse  ;  as,  to  distract  the 
eye ;  to  distract  the  attention. 

Mixed  metaphors  .  .  .  distract  the  imagination.    Goldsmith. 

3.  To  agitate  by  conflicting  passions,  or  by  a  variety  of 
motives  or  of  cares  ;  to  confound  ;  to  harass. 

Horror  and  doubt  distract 
His  troubled  thoughts.  Milton. 

4.  To  unsettle  the  reason  of ;  to  render  insane  ;  to 
craze  ;  to  madden ;  —  most  frequently  used  in  the  parti- 
ciple, distracted. 

A  poor  mad  soul ;  .  .  .  poverty  hath  distracted  her.    Shak. 

Dls-tract'ed,  a.  Mentally  disordered  ;  unsettled  ;  mad. 

My  disti'octed  mind.  Po/ie. 

Dis-tract'ed-ly,  adv.    Disjointedly  ;  madly.       Shak. 

A  state  of  being  distracted ; 

Bp.  Hall. 

One  who,  or  that  which,  dis- 


.  is  not  flistin. 
Locke. 
Stvift. 


ood. 
awn 


Dis-tract'ed-ness,  n. 

distraction. 
Dis-tract'er  (-er),  n. 

tracts  or  draws  away. 

Dls-tract'ful  (-ful),  a.    Distracting.    [/?.]    Heyw, 

Dis-tract'1-We  (-i-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  dr 
aside  or  distracted. 

Dls-tract'ile  (dis-trSk'ttl),  a.  (Bot.)  Tending  or  serv- 
ing to  draw  apart. 

Dls-tract'lng,  a.    Tending  or  serving  to  distract. 

Dis-trac'tlon  (dis-trSk'shfin),  n.  [L.  distractio :  cf. 
F.  distraction.^^  1.  The  act  of  distracting ;  a  drawing 
apart ;  separation. 

To  create  distractions  among  us.       Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  That  which  diverts  attention ;  a  diversion.  "  Do- 
mestic distraotions."  G.  Eliot. 


3.  A  diversity  of  direction  ;  detachment.     [06«.] 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions  as 
Beguiled  all  spies.  Shak, 

4.  State  in  which  the  attention  is  called  in  different 
ways  ;  confusion  ;  perplexity. 

That  ye  may  attend  upon  the  Lord  without  distraction. 

1  Cor.  vii.  35. 

5.  Confusion  of  affairs ;  tumult ;  disorder ;  as,  polit- 
ical distractions. 

Never  was  known  a  night  of  such  distraction.    Dryden. 

6.  Agitation  from  violent  emotions ;  perturbation  of 
mind  ;  despair. 

The  distraction  of  the  children,  who  saw  both  their  parents 
expiring  together,  would  have  melted  the  hardest  heart.  Tatler. 

7.  Derangement  of  the  mind ;  madness.        Atterbury. 
Syn.  —  Perplexity ;  confusion ;  disturbance ;  disorder ; 

dissension ;   tumult ;   derangement ;   madness ;  raving ; 
f  ranticness ;  f  uriousness. 
Dis-trac'tious  (dls-trSk'shus),  a.  Distractive.   [06s.] 
Dis-tract'ive  (dis-trSk'ttv),  a.     Causing  perplexity; 
distracting.     "Distractive  thoughts."  Bp.  Hall. 

Dls-traln'  (dTs-tran'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Distrained 
(-trand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Distraining.]  [OB.  destrei- 
nen  to  force,  OF.  destreindre  to  press,  oppress,  force,  fr. 
L.  distringere,  districtum,  to  draw  asunder,  hinder, 
molest,  LL.,  to  punish  severely ;  di-  =;  dis-  -f-  stringere 
to  draw  tight,  press  together.  See  Strain,  and  cf.  Dis- 
tress, District,  Distraint.]  1.  To  press  heavily  upon ; 
to  bear  down  upon  with  violence  ;  hence,  to  constrain 
or  compel ;  to  bind ;  to  distress,  torment,  or  atfiict. 
[06s.]     "  Distrained  with  chains."  Chaucer. 

2.  To  rend  ;  to  tear.     [06s.] 

Neither  guile  nor  force  might  it  [a  net]  distrain.    Spensier. 

3.  (Law)  (a)  To  seize,  as  a  pledge  or  indemnification ; 
to  take  possession  of  as  security  for  nonpayment  of 
rent,  the  reparation  of  an  injury  done,  etc. ;  to  take  by 
distress  ;  as,  to  distrain  goods  for  rent,  or  for  an  amerce- 
ment. (6)  To  subject  to  distress ;  to  coerce  ;  as,  to  dis- 
train a  person  by  his  goods  and  chattels. 

Dls-train',  v.  i.    To  levy  a  distress. 

Upon  whom  I  can  not  distrain  for  debt.        Camden. 
Dls-traln'a-ble  (-S.-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being,  or  liable 
to  be,  distrained.  Blachstone. 

Dls-train'er  (-er),  n.    Same  as  Disteainoe. 
Dls-traln'or  (-er),  n.    (Law)  One  who  distrains ;  the 
party  distraining  goods  or  chattels.  Blackstone. 

Dis-traint'  (dls-tranf),  n.     [OF.  destrainte  distress, 
force.]      (Law)  The  act  or  proceeding  of  seizing  per- 
sonal property  by  distress.  Abbott. 
II  Dls'trait'  (dts'tra'),  a.    [F.    See  Disteact.]    Ab- 
sent-minded ;  lost  in  thought ;  abstracted. 

Dls-traught'  (dls-trat'J,  p.  p.  &  a.   [OE.  distract,  dis- 

trauht.    See  Distract,  a.]    1.  Tom  asunder;  separated. 

[06s.]     "  His  greedy  throat  .  .  .  distraught."  Spenser. 

2.  Distracted;    perplexed.     ^^ Distraught  twixt  fear 

and  pity."  Spenser. 

As  if  thou  wert  distraught  and  mad  with  terror.     Shak. 

To  doubt  betwixt  our  senses  and  our  souls 

Which  are  the  most  distraught  and  full  of  pain. 

Mrs.  Browning, 
Dls-traught'ed,  a.    Distracted.     [06s.]        Spenser. 
Dis-tream'  (dis-trem'),  v.  i.     [Pref.  dis-  (intens.)  -)- 
stream.']    To  flow.     [Poetic'] 

Yet  o'er  that  virtuous  blush  distreams  a  tear.    Shenalone, 

Dis-tress'  (dis-trSs'),  n.  [OE.  deslresse,  distresse, 
OF.  deslresse,  destrece,  F.  detresse,  OF.  destrecier  to  dis- 
tress, (assumed)  LL.  districtiare,  fr.  L.  districttts,  p.  p.  of 
distringere.  See  Disteain,  and  cf.  Stress.]  1.  Ex- 
treme pain  or  suffering ;  anguish  of  body  or  mind  ;  as,  to 
suffer  distress  from  the  gout,  or  from  the  loss  of  friends. 
Not  fearing  death  nor  shrinking  for  distress.      Shak. 

2.  That  which  occasions  suffering ;  painful  situation  ; 
misfortune ;  affliction  ;  misery. 

■  Affliction's  sons  are  brothers  in  dist7'ess.        Bums. 

3.  A  state  of  danger  or  necessity ;  as,  a  ship  in  dis- 
tress, from  leaking,  loss  of  spars,  want  of  provisions  or 
water,  etc. 

4.  (Law)  (a)  The  act  of  distraining ;  the  taking  of  a 
personal  chattel  out  of  the  possession  of  a  wrongdoer, 
by  way  of  pledge  for  redress  of  an  injury,  or  for  the 
performance  of  a  duty,  as  for  nonpayment  of  rent  or 
taxes,  or  for  injury  done  by  cattle,  etc.  (6)  The  thing 
taken  by  distraining ;  that  which  is  seized  to  procure 
satisfaction.  Bouvier.    Kent.    Bwrill. 

If  he  were  not  paid,  he  would  straight  go  and  take  a  dis- 
tress of  goods  and  cattle.  Spenser. 

The  distress  thus  taken  must  be  proportioned  to  the  thing  dis- 
trained for.  Blackstone, 

Abase  of  distress.    (Law)   See  under  Abuse. 

Syn.  — Affliction;  suffering;  pain;  agony;  misery; 
torment ;  anguish  ;  grief  ;  sorrow  ;  calamity  ;  misfor- 
tune ;  trouble  ;  adversity.    See  Affliction. 

Dis-tress',  v.  t,     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Distressed  (-trSsf) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Distressing.]  [Cf.  OF.  destrecier.  See 
Distress,  n.]  1.  To  cause  pain  or  anguish  to  ;  to  pein ; 
to  oppress  with  calamity ;  to  aflBict ;  to  harass  ;  to  make 
miserable. 

We  are  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  distressed.    2  Cor.  iv.  8. 

2.  To  compel  by  pain  or  suffering. 

Men  who  can  neither  be  distressed  nor  won  into  a  sacrifice  of 
duty.  A.  Hamilton. 

3.  (Law)  To  seize  for  debt ;  to  distrain. 

Syn.  —  To  pain  ;  grieve  ;  harass ;  trouble ;  perplex ; 
afflict ;  worry  ;  annoy. 

Dls-tress'ed-ness,  n.  A  state  of  being  distressed  or 
greatly  pained. 

Dls-tress'lnl  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  distress ;  causing;  in- 
dioating,  or  attended  with,  distress;  as,  a  distressful  sit- 
uation. "Some  distressful  stroke."  Shak:  "Dis- 
tressful cries."     Pope.  —  Dls-tress'Inl-ly,  adv. 
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DITHEISTICAL 


Dls-tress'lngr  (dts-trSsIng),  a.  Causing  distiess ; 
painful ;  unpleasant. 

DIs-tress'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  distressing  manner. 

Dls-trib'U-ta-ble  (dls-trlb'u-ta-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  distributed.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

Dls-trlb'n-ta-ry  (,-tt-rf),  a.  Tending  to  distribute  or 
be  distributed ;  that  distributes ;  distributive. 

DlS-trlb'Ute  (-ut),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Distbibuted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  DiSTKiBnTrNG.]  [L.  dislributus,  p.  p.  of 
distribuere  to  divide,  distribute  ;  dis-  +  tribuere  to  as- 
sign, give,  allot.  See  Tkibute.]  1.  To  divide  among 
severed  or  many  ;  to  deal  out ;  to  apportion  ;  to  allot. 

She  did  distribute  her  goods  to  all  them  that  were  nearest  of 
kindred.  Judith  xvi.  24. 

2.  To  dispense ;  to  administer ;  as,  to  distribute  jus- 
tice. Shak. 

3.  To  divide  or  separate,  as  into  classes,  orders,  kinds, 
or  species ;  to  classify ;  to  assort,  as  specimens,  letters,  etc. 

4.  {Printing)  (a)  To  separate  (type  which  has  been 
used)  and  return  it  to  the  proper  boxes  in  the  cases. 
(6)  To  spread  (ink)  evenly,  as  upon  a  roller  or  a  table. 

5.  (Logic)  To  employ  (a  term)  in  its  whole  extent ; 
to  take  as  universal  in  one  premise. 

A  term  is  said  to  be  distributed  when  it  is  taken  universal,  so 
as  to  stand  for  everything  it  is  capable  of  being  applied  to. 

Whately. 

Syn.  —To  dispense ;  deal  out ;  apportion ;  allot ;  share ; 
assign ;  divide. 

Sls-trlb'ute,  v.  i.    To  make  distribution. 

Distributing  to  the  necessity  of  saints.     Horn.  xii.  13. 

Bls-trlb'U-ter  (-iS-ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
distributes  or  deals  out  anything ;  a  dispenser.  Addison. 

DlS-trlb'U-tlng,  a.     That  distributes ;  dealing  out. 

Distributing  post  office,  an  office  where  the  mails  for  a 
large  district  are  collected  to  be  assorted  according  to 
their  destination  and  forwarded. 

Dls'trl-bu'tlon  (dls'trl-bu'shiin),  n.  [L.  distributio  : 
of.  F.  distribution.']  1.  The  act  of  distributing  or  dis- 
pensing ;  the  act  of  dividing  or  apportioning  among  sev- 
eral or  many ;  apportionment ;  as,  the  distribution  of  an 
estate  among  heirs  or  children. 

The  phenomena  of  geological  distribution  are  exactly  analo- 
gous to  those  of  geoj^raphy.  A.  R.  Wallace. 

2.  Separation  into  parts  or  classes ;  arrangement  of 
anything  into  parts  ;  disposition  ;  classification. 

3.  That  which  is  distributed.  "  Our  charitable  distri- 
butions." Atierbury. 

4.  {Logic)  A  resolving  a  whole  into  its  parts. 

5.  {Print. )  The  sorting  of  types  and  placing  them  in 
their  proper  boxes  in  the  cases. 

6.  (steam  Engine)  The  steps  or  operations  by  which 
steam  is  supplied  to  and  withdrawn  from  the  cylinder  at 
each  stroke  of  the  piston ;  viz.,  admission,  suppression  or 
cutting  off,  release  or  exhaust,  and  compression  of  ex- 
haust steam  prior  to  the  next  admission. 

OeograpUeal  dlstribatlon,  the  natural  arrangements  of 
animals  and  plants  in  particular  regions  or  districts. 

Syn.  —  Apportionment;  allotment;  dispensation;  dis- 
posal ;  dispersion ;  classification  ;  arrangement. 

Dls'trl-bU'tlon-al  (-al),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  distri- 
bution. Huxley. 
DlB'trl-bU'tlon-lst,  n.    A  distributer.    [iJ.]    Dickens. 
DlS-trlb'U-tive  (dls-trib'u-tiv),  a.   [Cf.  F.  dislributif.1 

1.  Tending  to  distribute  ;  serving  to  divide  and  assign 
In  portions;  dealing  to  each  his  proper  share.  "Distrib- 
utive jnstice."  Swift. 

2.  {Logic)  Assigning  the  species  of  a  general  term. 

3.  {Gram.)  Expressing  separation;  denoting  a  taking 
singly,  not  collectively  ;  as,  a  distributive  adjective  or 
pronoun,  such  as  each,  either,  every;  a  distributive  nu- 
meral, as  (Latin)  bini  (two  by  two). 

Distributive  operation  (Math.),  any  operation  which  ei- 
ther consists  of  two  or  more  yarts,  or  works  upon  two 
or  more  things,  and  which  is  such  that  the  result  of 
the  total  operation  is  the  same  as  the  aggregated  result 
of  the  two  or  more  partial  operations.  Ordinary  multi- 
plication is  distributive,  since  a  x  (b  +  c)  =  ab  -i-  ac,  and 
{a  +  b)  X  e  =  ac  -\-  be.  — Distributive  proportion.  (Math.) 
See  Fellowship. 

Dls-trib'u-tlve,  ra.  (Gram.)  A  distributive  adjective 
or  pronoun  ;  also,  a  distributive  numeral. 

DlS-trllj'U-tive-ly,  adv.  By  distribution  ;  singly  ;  not 
collectively ;  in  a  distributive  manner. 

DlS-triVu-tlve-ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  distributive. 

DlS'trlCt  (dis'trikt),  a.  [L.  disirictus,  p.  p.]  Rigor- 
ous; stringent;  harsh.     [Oii.] 

Punishing  with  the  rod  of  district  severity.  Foxe. 

Dls'trlCt,  n.  [LL.  districtus  district,  fr.  L.  districtus, 
p.   p.    of  distringere  :  cf.   F.   district.     See  Distkain.] 

1.  (Feudal  Law)  The  territory  within  which  the  lord 
has  the  power  of  coercing  and  punishing. 

2.  A  division  of  territory  ;  a  defined  portion  of  a  state, 
tovpn,  or  city,  etc.,  made  for  administrative,  electoral,  or 
other  purposes ;  as,  a  congressional  district,  judicial  dis- 
trict, land  district,  school  district,  etc. 

To  exerciseexclusive  legislation  .  .  .  over  ench  district  rioter- 
Ceeding  ten  miles  square.    The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Any  portion  of  territory  of  undefined  extent ;  a  re- 
gion ;  a  country  ;  a  tract. 

These  districts  which  between  the  tropics  lie.  Blackstone. 
Congressional  district.  See  rmder  Congressional. — Dis- 
trict attorney,  the  prosecuting  officer  of  a  district  or  dis- 
trict court.  —  District  court,  a  subordinate  municipal,  state, 
or  United  States  tribunal,  having  jurisdiction  m  certain 
cases  within  a  judicial  district.  —  District  judge,  one  who 
presides  over  a  district  court. —District  school,  a  public 
school  for  the  children  within  a  school  district.    [  U.  S.] 

Syn.— Division;  circuit;  quarter;  province;  tract; 
region ;  country. 

Dls'trlCt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Districted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  DisTRiCTiNO.]  To  divide  into  districts  or  limited 
portions  of  territory ;  as,  legislatures  district  States  for 
the  choice  of  representatives. 


Dls-ttlCtlOIl  (dls-trik'shun),  n.  [L.  dislrictio  a 
stretching  out.]  Sudden  display  ;  flash ;  glitter.  [.R.] 
A  smile  .  .  .  breaks  out  with  the  brightest  districtixm.  Collier. 
Dis'triot-ly  (dis'trikt-iy),  adv.  Strictly.  [Ois.]  Foxe. 
II  Dis-tllll'gas  (dis-trin'gSs),  n.  [L.,  that  you  dis- 
train, fr.  distringere.  See  Distrain.]  (Law)  A  writ 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  distrain  a  person  by  his  goods 
or  chattels,  to  compel  a  compliance  with  something  re- 
quired of  him. 

Dis-trou'ble  (dls-truiy'l),  v.  i.  [Pref.  dis-  (intens.) 
-J-  trouble.]    To  trouble.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Dls-trust'  (dis-triSsf),  v.  I.  limp.  &p.  p.  Distrusted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Distrusting.]  [Cf.  Mistrust.]  To  feel 
absence  of  trust  in  ;  not  to  confide  in  or  rely  upon  ;  to 
deem  of  questionable  sufficiency  or  reality ;  to  doubt ;  to 
be  suspicious  of ;  to  mistrust. 

Not  distru.^ting  my  health.  2  Mac.  ix.  22. 

To  distrust  the  justice  of  your  cause.  JOri/den. 

He  that  requireth  the  oath  doth  distrust  that  other.      Udall. 

Of  all  afraid, 

Distrusting  all,  a  wise,  suspicious  maid.  Collins. 

<SS^  Mistrust  has  been  almost  wholly  driven  out  by 
distrust.  T.  L.  K.  Oliphant. 

Dls-trust',  n.  1.  Doubt  of  sufficiency,  reality,  or  sin- 
cerity ;  want  of  confidence,  faith,  or  reliance ;  as,  distrust 
of  one's  power,  authority,  will,  purposes,  schemes,  etc. 

2.  Suspicion  of  evil  designs. 

Alienation  and  distrust  .  .  .  are  the  growth  of  false  prin- 
ciples. D.  IVebster. 

3.  State  of  being  suspected  ;  loss  of  trust.         Milton. 
Dls-trust'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  distrusts. 
Dls-trust'fnl  (-ful),  a.     1.  Not  confident ;  diffident ; 

wanting  confidence  or  trust ;  modest ;  as,  distrustful  of 
ourselves,  of  one's  powers. 

Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks.       Pope. 

2.  Apt  to  distrust ;  suspicious ;  mistrustful.  Boyle. 
—  Dls-trust'tnl-ly,  adv.  —  Dls-trust'fnl-ness,  n. 

Dls-trust'ing,  a.  That  distrusts ;  suspicious ;  lack- 
ing confidence  in.  —  DlS-tTUSt'lng-ly,  adv. 

Dls-trU8t1ess,  a.    Free  from  distrust.        Shensfone. 

Dls-tune'  (dTs-tun'),  v.  i.    To  put  out  of  tune.    [Obs.] 

Dls-turb'  {dTs-tflrl/),  V.  I.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Disturbed 
(-tfirbd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disturbing.]    [OE.  desturben, 
destourben,  OF.  destorber,  desturber,  destourber,  fr.  L. 
disturbare,  disturbatum  ;  dis-  -f-  iurbare  to  disturb,  trou- 
ble, turba  disorder,  tumult,  crowd.    See  Turbid.]   1.  To 
throw  into  disorder  or  confusion  ;  to  derange ;  to  inter- 
rupt the  settled  state  of ;  to  excite  from  a  state  of  rest. 
Preparing  to  disturb 
With  all-confounding  war  the  realms  above.    Cowper. 
The  bellows*  noise  disturbed  his  quiet  rest.       Spenser. 

The  utmost  which  the  discontented  colonies  could  do,  was  to 
dishnb  authority.  Burke. 

2.  To  agitate  the  mind  of ;  to  deprive  of  tranquillity ; 
to  disquiet ;  to  render  uneasy ;  as,  a  person  is  disturbed 
by  receiving  an  insult,  or  his  mind  is  disturbed  by  envy. 

3.  To  turn  from  a  regular  or  designed  course.     lObs.] 

And  disturb 
His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim.       Milton. 
Syn.  — To  disorder:   disquiet;  agitate;  discompose; 
molest ;  perplex ;  trouble  ;  incommode ;  ruffle. 

Dls-turb',  n.    Disturbance.     lObs.l  Milton. 

Dls-turb'ance  (dis-tdrb'ans),  n.    [OF.  destorbance.] 

1.  An  interruption  of  a  state  of  peace  or  quiet ;  de- 
rangement of  the  regular  course  of  things ;  disquiet ; 
disorder ;  as,  a  disturbance  of  religious  exercises  ;  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  galvanic  current. 

2.  Confusion  of  the  mind ;  agitation  of  the  feelings ; 
perplexity ;  uneasiness. 

Any  man  ...  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  irritation.    Burke. 

3.  Violent  agitation  in  the  body  politic  ;  public  com- 
motion ;  tumult. 

The  disturbance  was  made  to  support  a  general  accusation 
against  the  province.  Bancroft. 

4.  (Law)  The  hindering  or  disquieting  of  a  person  in 
the  lawful  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  right ;  the  in- 
terruption of  a  right ;  as,  the  disturbance  of  a  franchise, 
of  common,  of  ways,  and  the  like.  Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  Tumult ;  brawl ;  commotion ;  turmoil ;  uproar ; 
hubbub ;  disorder ;  derangement ;  confusion ;  agitation ; 
perturbation ;  annoyance. 

Dls'tur-ba'tlon  (dls'tur-ba'shun),  n.  [L.  disturba- 
iio.]    Act  of  disturbing ;  disturbance.     [05«.]     Daniel. 

Dls-turb'er   (dts-tfirb'er),   n.     [Cf.    OF.  destorbeor.] 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  disturbs  or  disquiets ;  a 
violator  of  peace ;  a  troubler. 

A  needless  disturber  of  the  peace  of  God's  church  and  an  au- 
thor of  dissension.  Hooker. 

2.  (Law)  One  who  interrupts  or  incommodes  another 
in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  right. 

Dls-turn'  (-tfim'),  v.  t.  [OF.  destoumer,  F.  ditour- 
ner.    See  Detour.]    To  turn  aside.     [06s.]         Daniel. 

Dls'tyle  (dis'til),  a.  [Gr.  Si-  =  SiV  twice  -f-  o-tSAos 
pillar:  cf.  F.  distyle."]  (Arch.)  Having  two  columns  in 
front ;  —  said  of  a  temple,  portico,  or  the  like. 

Distyle  in  antls,  having  two  columns  between  two  an- 
tae.    See  Anta. 

Di-sul'phate  (di-siil'fat),  n.  [Pref.  di-  +  sulphate.] 
(Chem.)  (a)  A  salt  of  disulphuric  or  pyrosulphuric  acid ; 
a  pyrosulphate.  (6)  An  acid  salt  of  sulphuric  acid,  hav- 
ing only  one  equivalent  of  base  to  two  of  the  acid. 

Dl-SUl'phlde  (-fid  or  -fid  ;  104),  n.  [Pref.  di-  -f  sul- 
phide.] (Chem..)  A  binary  compound  of  sulphur  con- 
taining two  atoms  of  sulphur  in  each  molecule  ;  —  for- 
merly called  disulphuret.    Cf.  Bisulphide. 

Dl-sul'phu-ret  (-fiJ-ret),  n.  [Pref.  di-  -\-  sulphuret.] 
(Chem.)  See  Disulphide. 

Di'sul-phu'rlc  (di'siSl-fu'rTk),  a.  [Pref.  di-  -{-  sul- 
phuric] (Chem.)  Applied  to  an  acid  having  in  each 
molecule  two  atoms  of  sulphur  in  the  higher  state  of 
oxidation. 

Disulphuric  acid,  a  thick  oily  liquid,  H2S2O7,  called  also 


Nordhausen  acid  (from  Nordhausen  in  the  Hartz,  where 
it  was  originally  manufactured),  fuming  sulphuric  acid, 
and  especially  pyrosulphuric  acid.    See  under  Pyrosui,- 

PHURIC. 

Dls-U'nl-form(dts-u'nI-f6rm),a.  Not  uniform.  [06x.] 
Dls-un'lon  (-un'yiln),  n.     [Pref.  dis-  +  union  :  cf.  F. 

disunion.]    1.  The  termination  of  union ;  separation ; 

disjunction ;  as,  the  disunion  of  the  body  and  the  soul. 

2.  A  breach  of  concord  and  its  effect ;  alienation. 
Such  a  disunion  between  the  two  houses  as  might  much  cloud 

the  happiness  of  this  kingdom.  Clarendon. 

3.  The  termination  or  disruption  of  the  union  of  the 
States  forming  the  United  States. 

1  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  precipice  of 
disunion.  D.  Webster. 

Dls-un'lon-lst,  n.  An  advocate  of  disunion,  specific- 
ally, of  disunion  of  the  United  States. 

Dls'U-nlte'  (dis'u-nif),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Disu- 
nited ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disuniting.]  1.  To  destroy  the 
union  of ;  to  divide ;  to  part ;  to  sever ;  to  disjoin  ;  to 
sunder ;  to  separate  ;  as,  to  disunite  particles  of  matter. 

2.  To  alienate  in  spirit ;  to  break  the  concord  of. 

Go  on  both  hand  in  hand,  O  nations,  never  be  disunited,  b6 
the  praise  ...  of  all  posterity  1  Milton. 

Dls'U-nlte',  v.  i.  To  part ;  to  fall  asunder ;  to  become 
separated. 

The  joints  of  the  body  politic  do  separate  and  disunite.  South. 

Dls'U-nlt'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dis- 
joins or  causes  disunion. 

Dls-U'nl-ty  (dTs-u'nT-tJ^),  n.  A  state  of  separation  or 
disunion ;  want  of  unity.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Dls-US'age  (dis-uz'aj),  n.  Gradual  cessation  of  use 
or  custom ;  neglect  of  use  ;  disuse,     [if.]  Hooker. 

Dls-use'  (dls-uz';  see  Dis-),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  Dis- 
used (-uzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Disusing.]  1.  To  cease  to 
use  ;  to  discontinue  the  practice  of. 

2.  To  disaccustom  ;  —  with  to  or  from;  as,  disused  to 
toil.     "  iPisMse  me  from  .  .  .  pain."  Donne. 

Dls-use'  (dis-us'),  n.  Cessation  of  use,  practice,  or 
exercise ;  inusitation ;  desuetude ;  as,  the  limbs  lose 
their  strength  by  disuse. 

The  disuse  of  the  tongue  is  the  only  .  .  .  remedy,  Addison. 
Church  discipline  then  fell  into  disuse.        Southey. 

Dls-U'tU-lze  (dis-u'til-iz),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of  utility  ; 
to  render  useless.     [J?.]  Mrs.  Browning, 

Dls-val'u-a'tlon  (dts-vSl'iS-a'shiSn),  n.  Disesteem; 
depreciation  ;  disrepute.  Bacon. 

Dls-val'ue  (dIs-vSl'u;  see  Dis-),  v.  t.  To  undervalue; 
to  depreciate.  Shak. 

Dls-val'ue,  n.    Disesteem ;  disregard.        B.  Jonson, 

Dls'van-ta'geOUS  (dls'vSu-ta'jus),  a.  [Pref.  dis-  -f- 
vantage.]  Disadvantageous.  [06s.]  "  Disvantageous 
ground."  Drayton. 

Dls-vel'op  (dis-vSl'Sp),  V.  t.    To  develop.     lObs.] 

Dls-ven'ture  (dis-vSn'tiar ;  135),  n.  A  disadventure. 
[06s.]  Sheltm. 

Dls-vonch'  (dis-vouch'),  v.  t.  To  discredit ;  to  con- 
tradict.    [06s.]  Shak. 

Dls-wam'  (dis-wam'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  dis-  (intens.)  -)- 
warn.]    To  dissuade  from  by  previous  warning.     [06s.] 

Dls-wlt'ted  (dls-wTt'tSd),  a.  Deprived  of  wits  or  un- 
derstanding; distracted.     [06s.]  Drayton. 

Dis-WOnt'  (-wunf),  V.  t.  To  deprive  of  wonted  usage ; 
to  disaccustom,     [if.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Dls-work'man-sblp  (-wflrk'man-shTp),  n.  Bad  work- 
manship.   [06s.]  Heywood. 

Dls-wor'shlp  (-wflr'shTp),  V.  t.  To  refuse  to  worship ; 
to  treat  as  unworthy.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  More. 

Dls-wor'shlp,  n.  A  deprivation  of  honor ;  a  cause  of 
disgrace ;  a  discredit.     [06s.]  Milton, 

Dls-worth'  (-wQrth'),  V.  i.  To  deprive  of  worth  ;  to 
degrade.     [06s/]  Feltham. 

Dls-yoke'  (dis-yok'),  v.  t.  To  unyoke  ;  to  free  from  a 
yoke ;  to  disjoin.     IPoetic]  if.  Browning. 

Dlt  (dit),  re.     [Ditty.]     1.  A  word;  a  decree.  [06s.] 

2.  A  ditty ;  a  song.     [06s.] 

Dlt,  V.  t.  [AS.  dyttan,  akin  to  Icel.  ditta.]  To  close 
up.     [06s.]  Dr.  H.  More, 

Dl-ta'tlon  (di-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  ditare  to  enrich,  fr. 
dis,  ditis,  same  as  dives,  rich.]  The  act  of  making 
rich  ;  enrichment.     lObs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Ditch  (dich ;  224),  n.  ;  pi.  DrrcHEs  (-5z).  [OE.  dich, 
orig.  the  same  word  as  dik.  See  Dike.]  1.  A  trench 
made  in  the  earth  by  digging,  particularly  a  trench  for 
draining  wet  land,  for  guarding  or  fencing  inclosures,  or 
for  preventing  an  approach  to  a  town  or  fortress.  In  the 
latter  sense,  it  is  called  also  a  moat  or  a,  fosse. 

2.  Any  long,  narrow  receptacle  for  water  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth. 

Ditch,  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Ditched  (dicht) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb,  n.  Ditching.]  1.  To  dig  a  ditch  or  ditches  in ;  to 
drain  by  a  ditch  or  ditches ;  as,  to  ditch  moist  land. 

2.  To  surround  with  a  ditch.  Shak. 

3.  To  throw  into  a  ditch ;  as,  the  engine  was  ditched 
and  turned  on  its  side. 

Ditch,  V.  i.    To  dig  a  ditch  or  ditches.  Swift. 

Dltch'er  (dTch'er),  n.     One  who  digs  ditches. 

Dite  (dit),  V.  t.  [See  Dight.]  To  prepare  for  action 
or  use  ;  to  make  ready ;  to  dight.     [06s.] 

His  hideous  club  aloft  he  dites,  Spenser. 

Dl-ter'e-hene  (dt-ter'e-ben),  n.  [Pref.  di-  -{-  terebene.] 
(Chem.)  See  Colophene. 

Dl-the'cal  (dt-the'kol),     )  a.     [Pref.   di-  -f-  tfieca.] 

Dl-the'cous  (dt-the'kiis),  J  (Bot.)  Having  two  thecse, 
cells,  or  compartments. 

Dl'the-ism  (di'the-Tz'm),  n.  [Pref.  di-  -f-  theism :  cf. 
F.  ditheisme.]  The  doctrine  of  those  who  maintain  the 
existence  of  two  gods  or  of  two  original  principles  (as 
in  Manicheism),  one  good  and  one  evil ;  dualism. 

Dl'the-lst,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  dithe- 
ism ;  a  dualist.  Cudworth. 

Dl'the-ls'tlc  (di'the-Ts'tik), )  a.    Pertaining  to  dithe- 

Dl'the-ls'tic-al  (-tT-kal),       )     ism ;  dualistic. 
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DITHIONIC 

Dl'tU-on'lC  (di'thi-Sn'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  dt-  + -Miomc] 
(Chein.)  Containing  two  equivalents  of  sulphur;  as, 
dithionic  acid. 

Dlthlonic  acid  (Chem.),  an  unstable  substance,  H2S2O0, 
known  only  in  its  solutions,  and  in  certain  well-detined 
salts. 

Dlth'y-ramb  (dith'i-rSmb  or  -rSm),  re.  [L.  dilhyram- 
bus,  Gr.  SievpaiiiPos  a  kind  of  lyric  poetry  in  honor  of 
Bacchus ;  also,  a  name  of  Bacchus ;  of  unknowu  origin  : 
of.  F.  dithyrambe.']  A  kind  of  lyric  poetry  in  honor  of 
Bacchus,  usually  sung  by  a  band  of  revelers  to  a  iiute 
accompaniment ;  hence,  in  general,  a  poem  written  in 
a  wild  irregular  strain.  Bentley. 

Dlth'sr-ramTliC  (-rSm'btk),  a.  [L.  dUhyrambicus, 
Gr.  Sievpaix^iKoi :  cf.  F.  dUhyrambique.']  Pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  a  dithyramb;  wild  and  boisterous. 
"bilhyrambic  saUies."  Longfellow. —n.  A  dithyram- 
bio  poem  ;  a  dithyramb. 
Dlth'y-ramljus  (-bus),  n.  [L.]  See  DiTsn-KAMB. 
Dl'tion  (dish'iin),  n.  [L.  dilio,  dicio  ;  cf.  F.  dition.'] 
Dominion ;  rule.     \_Obs.']  Evelyn. 

Dl'tlon-a-ry  (-S-rj?),  a.  Under  rule;  subject;  tribu- 
tary. [06s.]  Chapman. 
Di'tion-a-ry,™.  A  subject ;  a  tributary.  [Ois.]  Eden. 
Di'tO-kOUS  (di'to-kiSs  or  dit'o-),  a.  [Gr.  Si-  =  Si; 
twice  +  TOKOS  a  bringing  forth,  offspring.]  {Zobl.)  (a) 
Having  two  kinds  of  young,  as  certain  amielids.  (b)  Pro- 
ducing only  two  eggs  for  a  clutch,  as  certain  birds  do. 

Dl-tOl'yl  (dt-tol'il  or  di'to-lil),  «.  [Pref.  di-+  lolyl.'\ 
(Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline,  aromatic  hydrocarbon, 
C14H14,  consisting  of  two  radicals  or  residues  of  toluene. 
Dl'tone'  (di'ton'),  n.  [Gr.  Sltovo^  of  two  tones;  Si.-  =: 
6k  tmce  +  tovos  tone.]  (Mus.)  The  Greek  major  tliird, 
which  comprehended  two  major  tones  (the  modern  major 
third  contains  one  major  and  one  minor  whole  tone). 

Di'tri-ehOt'O-mOUS  (di'tri-k6t'o-mus),  a.  [Pref.  di- 
+  tricholomous.']     1.  Divided  into  twos  or  threes. 

2.  (Bot.)  Dividing  into  double  or  treble  ramifications  ; 
—  said  of  a  leaf  or  stem.     [iJ.]  Loudon. 

Di'tro-che'an  (di'tro-ke'an),  a.  {Pros.)  Containing 
two  trochees. 

Dl-tro'chee  (dt-tro'ke),  n.  [L.  ditrochaeus,  Gr.  Snpo- 
Yoios;  fit- ^  Si's  twice -|- Tooxaios  trochee.]  {Pros.)  A 
double  trochee ;  a  foot  made  up  of  two  trochees. 

Dit'ro-yte   (dTt'ro-it),   n.      [Named  from  Diiro    in 

Transylvania.]     {3Iin.)  An  igneous  rock  composed  of 

orthoclase,  elaeolite,  and  sodalite. 

Ditt  (dit),  re.    See  DiT,  re.,  2.     \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

Dit-tan'der  (dit-tSn'der),  re.     [See  DrriANY.]    {Bot.) 

A  kiud  of  peppergrass  {Lepidium  latifolium). 

Dit'ta-ny  (dit'ta-nj^),  re.  [OE.  dytane,  detane,  dytan, 
OF.  diiain,  F.  dictame,  L.  diciamnum,  fr.  Gr.  Siicraixvov, 
SiKraij.vos,  a  plant  growing  in  abundance  on  Mount  Bicte 
in  Crete.  Cf.  Dittandee.]  {Bot.)  {a)  A  plant  of  the 
Mint  family  {Origanum  JDictamnus),  a  native  of  Crete. 
(6)  The  Dictamnus  Fraxinella.  See  Dictamnus.  (c)  In 
America,  the  Ounila  Mariana,  a  fragrant  herb  of  the 
AUnt  family. 

Dlt'tled  (dif  tid),  a.  [From  Ditty.]  Set,  sung,  or 
composed  as  a  ditty ;  —  usually  in  composition. 

Who,  "with  his  soft  pipe,  and  smooth-c/i«?W  song.    Milton. 

Dlt'tO  (difto),  n;  pi.  Dittos  (-toz).     [It.  detio,  ditto, 

fr.  L.  dictum.    See  Dictum.]    The  aforesaid  thing  ;  the 

same  (as  before).     Often  contracted   to  do.,  or  to  two 

"turned  commas"  ("),  or  small  marks.     Used  in  bills, 

books  of  account,  tables  of  names,  etc. ,  to  save  repetition. 

A  spacious  table  in  the  center,  and  a  variety  of  smaller  c/iY^os 

in  the  corners.  Dickens. 

Dit'tO,  adv.    As  before,  or  aforesaid ;  in  the  same 

manner;  also. 

Dit-tol'o-gy  (dit-tSl'o-ji^),  n.  [Gr.  SmoKoyCa,  Attic 
form  of  8i(ra-oAoyia  repetition  of  words ;  6io-a6s  twofold 
+  Ae'yeiv  to  speak.]  A  double  reading,  or  twofold  in- 
terpretation, as  of  a  Scripture  text.     [i2.] 

Dlt'ty  (dit'ty),  n. ;  pi.  Ditties  (-tiz).  [OE.  dite,  OF. 
diti^,  fr.  L.  diet'atum,  p.  p.  neut.  of  dictare  to  say  often, 
dictate,  compose.  See  Dictate,  v.  t.~\  1.  A  saying  or 
utterance ;  especially,  one  that  is  short  and  frequently 
repeated ;  a  theme. 

O,  too  high  ditty  for  my  simple  rhyme.         Spenser. 

2.  A  song ;  a  lay  ;  a  little  poem  intended  to  be  sung. 

•'Religious,  martial,  or  civil  ditties."  Milton. 

And  to  the  warbling  lute  soft  ditties  sing.       Sandys. 

Dlt'ty,  V.  i.    To  sing ;  to  warble  a  little  tune. 

Beasts  fain  would  sing  ;  birds  ditty  to  their  notes.    Herbert. 
Dlt'ty-ftag',  re.    A  sailor's  small  bag  to  hold  thread, 
needles,  tape,  etc. ;  —  also  called  sailor's  housewife. 

Dlt'ty-box'  (-boks'),  re.  A  small  box  to  hold  a  sailor's 
thread,  needles,  comb,  etc. 

Dl-u're-lde  (dt-u're-id),  re.  IDi-  -{-  ureide."]  {Chem.) 
One  of  a  series  of  complex  nitrogenous  substances  re- 
garded as  containing  two  molecules  of  urea  or  their  radi- 
cals, as  uric  acid  or  aUantoin.    Cf  Ueeide. 

II  Dl'U-re'sis  (di'ii-re'sis),  re.  [NL.  See  Diubetxc] 
(Med.)  Free  excretion  of  urine. 

Di'U-ret'lc_(-rSt'Tk),  a.  [L.  diureiicus,  Gr.  Stovpryn- 
k6^,  fr.  Siovpelv  to  make  water  ;  6ta  through  -j-  ovpeZu  to 
make  water,  fr.  oipov  urine  :  cf.  F.  diuretique.']  {Med.) 
Tending  to  increase  the  secretion  and  discharge  of  urine. 
—  re.    A  medicine  with  diuretic  properties. 

Diuretic  salt  {Med.),  potassium  acetate  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause of  its  diuretic  properties. 

Dl'u-ret'lo-al  (-T-kol),  o.    Diuretic.     [Ois.]       Boyle. 

Dl'U-ret'lc-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  diuret- 
ical ;  diuretic  property. 

II  Dl-ur'na  (dt-Qr'na),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  diurnus  be- 
longing to  the  day.]  (Zodl.)  A  division  of  Lepidoptera, 
including  the  butterflies ;  —  so  called  because  they  fly 
only  in  the  daytime. 

Dl-ur'nal  (dt-Qr'nal),  a.  [L.  diumalis,  fr.  dies  day. 
See  Deity,  and  cf.  Journal.]  1.  Relating  to  the  day- 
time ;  belonging  to  the  period  of  daylight,  distinguished 
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from  the  night; — opposed  to  nocturnal;  as,  diurnal 
heat ;  diurnal  hours. 

2.  Daily  ;  recurring  every  day ;  performed  in  a  day  ; 
going  through  its  changes  in  a  day ;  constituting  the 
measure  of  a  day ;  as,  a  diurnal  fever ;  a  diurnal  task ; 
diurnal  aberration,  or  diurnal  parallax ;  the  diurnal 
revolution  of  the  earth. 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 

Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring.  Shak. 

3.  {Bot.)  Opening  during  the  day,  and  closing  at  night ; 
—  said  of  flowers  or  leaves. 

4.  {Zodl.)  Active  by  day;  —  applied  especially  to  tie 
eagles  and  hawks  among  raptorial  birds,  and  to  butter- 
flies (Diurna)  among  insects. 

Diurnal  aberration  {Astron.),  the  aberration  of  light  aris- 
ing from  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  upon  the  appar- 
ent direction  of  motion  of  light.  —  Diurnal  arc,  the  arc 
described  by  the  sun  during  tlie  daytime  or  while  above 
the  horizon ;  hence,  the  arc  described  by  the  moon  or  a 
star  from  rismg  to  setting.  —  Diurnal  circle,  the  apparent 
circle  described  by  a  celestial  body  in  consequence  of  the 
earth's  rotation.  —  Diurnal  motion  of  the  earth,  the  motion 
of  the  earth  upon  its  axis  which  is  described  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  —  Diurnal  motion  of  a  heavenly  body,  that  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  heavenly  body  which  is  due  to  the 
earth's  diurnal  motion. —Diurnal  parallax.  See  under 
Paeallax.  —  Diurnal  revolution  of  a  planet,  the  motion  of 
the  planet  upon  its  own  axis  which  constitutes  one  com- 
plete revolution. 

Syn.  —  See  Daily. 

Di-ur'nal  (dt-flr'nal),  n.  [Cf.  F.  diurnal  a  prayer- 
book.  See  Diurnal,  a.]  1.  A  daybook;  a  journal. 
lObs.l  -  Taller. 

2.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  A  smaU  volume  containing  the  daily 
service  for  the  "little  hours,"  viz.,  prime,  tierce,  sext, 
nones,  vespers,  and  compline. 

3.  (Zodl.)  A  diurnal  bird  or  insect. 
Di-ur'nai-lst,  re.    A  journalist.     [06*.]         Bp.  Sail. 
Di-ur'nal-ly,  adv.     Daily ;   every  day. 
Dl-ur'nal-neSS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  diurnal. 
Di'ur-na'Uon  (di'iir-na'shun),  re.   1.  Continuance  dur- 
ing the  day.     [OJs.] 

2.  {Zool.)  The  condition  of  sleeping  or  becoming  dor- 
mant by  day,  as  is  the  case  of  the  bats. 

Dl'U-tur'nal  (di'fi-tflr'nal),  a.  [L.  diuturnus,  fr.  diu 
a  long  time,  by  day ;  akin  to  dies  day.]  Of  long  contin- 
uance ;  lasting.     [-R.]  Milton. 

Di'U-tur'nl-ty  (-nl-ty),  re.  [L.  diuturnitas.l  Long 
duration;  lastingness.     [A]  Sir  I'.  Browne. 

Dl'va-ga'tion  (di'va-ga'shfin),  re.  [L.  divagari  to 
wander  about ;  di-  =  dis-  +  vagari  to  stroll  about :  cf. 
F.  divagation.  See  Vagary.]  A  wandering  about  or 
going  astray ;  digression. 

Let  us  be  set  down  at  Queen's  Crawley  without  further  diva- 
gation. T/iackeray. 

Div'a-lent  (div'a-lent),  a.  [Pref.  di-  4-  L.  valens, 
valentis,  p.  pr.  See  Valence.]  {Chem.)  Having  two 
units  of  combining  power ;  bivalent.     Cf .  Valence. 

Dl-van'  (di-v5n'),  n.  [Per.  dlwan  a  book  of  many 
leaves,  an  account  book,  a  collection  of  books,  a  sen- 
ate, council:  cf.  Ar.  daiwan,  F.  divan."]  1.  A  book; 
esp.,  a  collection  of  poems  written  by  one  author ;  as,  the 
divan  of  HafLz.     [Persia"] 

2.  In  Turkey  and  other  Oriental  countries :  A  council 
of  state;  a  royal  court.  Also  used  by  the  poets  for  a 
grand  deliberative  oouncU  or  assembly.  Pope. 

3.  A  chief  officer  of  state.     [India] 

4.  A  saloon  or  haU  where  a  council  is  held ;  in  Orien- 
tal countries,  the  state  reception  room  in  palaces,  and 
in  the  houses  of  the  richer  citizens.  Cushions  on  the 
floor  or  on  benches  are  ranged  round  the  room. 

5.  A  cushioned  seat,  or  a  large,  low  sofa  or  couch ;  es- 
pecially, one  fixed  to  its  place,  and  not  movable. 

6.  A  coffee  and  smoking  saloon.  \Colloq.] 
Di-var'1-oate  (dt-var'i-kat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Di- 
varicated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Divaricating.]  [L.  divari- 
catus,  p.  p.  of  divaricare  to  stretch  apart ;  di-  =  dis-  + 
varicare  to  straddle,  fr.  various  straddling,  fr.  varus 
stretched  outwards.]  1.  To  part  into  two  branches  ;  to 
become  bifid ;  to  fork. 

2.  To  diverge  ;  to  be  divaricate.  Woodward. 

Di-var'1-cate,  v.  t.  To  divide  into  two  branches  ;  to 
cause  to  branch  apart. 

Di-Tar'1-cate  (dt-vSr'i-kftt),  a.    [L.  divaricatus,  p.  p.] 

1.  Diverging ;  spreading  asunder ;  widely  diverging. 

2.  {Biol.)  Forking  and  diverging  ;  widely  diverging ; 
as  the  branches  of  a  tree,  or  as  lines  of  sculpture,  or 
color  markings  on  animals,  etc. 

Di-var'i-cate-ly,  adv.     With  divarication. 

Di-var'i-ca'tlon  (dt-vSr'i-ka'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  diva- 
rication.] 1.  A  separation  into  two  parts  or  branches ;  a 
forking ;  a  divergence. 

2.  An  ambiguity  of  meaning ;  a  disagreement  or  dif- 
ference in  opinion.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  {Biol.)  A  divergence  of  lines  of  color  or  of  sculp- 
ture, or  of  fibers  at  different  angles. 

Dl-var'I-ca'tor  (dt-vSr't-ka'ter),  re.  {Zodl.)  One  of 
the  muscles  which  open  the  shell  of  brachiopods ;  a  car- 
dinal muscle.    See  Jllusl.  of  Brachiopoda. 

Di-vast'  (di-vasf),  a.  Devastated  ;  laid  waste.  [Obs.] 

Dive  (div),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Dived  (divd),  colloq. 
Dove  (dov),  a  relic  of  the  AS.  strong  forms  deajf,  dofenj 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  DrviNQ.]  [OE.  diven,  duven,  AS.  dy- 
fan  to  sink,  v.  t.,  fr.  diifan,  v.  i.  ;  akin  to  Icel.  dyfa,  G. 
taufen,  E.  dip,  deep,  aiid  perh.   to  dove,  n.     Cf.   Dip.] 

1.  To  plunge  into  water  head  foremost ;  to  thrust  the 
body  under,  or  deeply  into,  water  or  other  fluid. 

It  is  not  that  pearls  fetch  a  high  price  because  men  have 
dived  for  them.  U'lintehj. 

^S^  The  colloquial  form  dove  is  common  in  the  United 
States  as  an  imperfect  tense  form. 

All  [the  walruses]  dove  dowB  with  a  tremendous  splash. 

Dr.  Hayes. 

When  closely  pressed  it  [the  loon]  dove . .  .  and  left  the  young 
bird  sitting  in  the  water.  J.  liun'outjlis. 


DIVERSE 

2.  Fig. :  To  plunge  or  to  go  deeply  into  any  subject, 

question,  business,  etc.  ;  to  penetrate  ;  to  explore.  South. 

Dive  (div),  V.  t.     1.  To  plunge  (a  person  or  thing) 

into  water  ;  to  dip ;  to  duck.     [OJs.]  Hooker. 

2.  To  explore  by  diving ;  to  plunge  into.     [R.] 

The  Curtii  bravely  dived  the  gulf  of  fame.    Denham. 
He  dives  the  hollow,  climbs  the  steeps.       Emerson. 
Dive,  n.    1.  A  plunge  headforemost  into  water ;  the 
act  of  one  who  dives,  literally  or  figuratively. 
2.  A  place  of  low  resort.     [Slang] 
The  music  halls  and  dives  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city. 

d.  Hawthorne. 

Dive'dap'per  (-dSp/per),  re.  [See  Dive,  Didapper.] 
{Zodl.)  A  water  fowl ;  the  didapper.     See  Dabchick. 

Di-vel'  ''di-vgl'),  V.  i.  [L.  divellere  ;  di-  =  dis-  +  vel- 
lere  to  pluck.]    To  rend  apart.     [Obs.]    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Di-vellent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  divellens,  p.  pr.]  Draw- 
ing asunder.     [R.] 

Di-velll-cate  (-It-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  di-=  dis- -{- vellica- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  vellicare  to  pluck,  fr.  vellere  to  puU.]  To 
pull  in  pieces.     [Obs.  or  R.] 

Dlv'er  (div'er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dives. 
Divers  and  fishers  for  pearls.  Woodward. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  goes  deeply  into  a  subject,  study,  or 
business.     "  A.  diver  into  ca.useB."  Sir  IT.  Wotton.. 

3.  {Zodl.)  Any  bird  of  certain  genera,  as  Urinaior 
(formerly  Colym- 
bus),  or  the  allied 
genus  Colymbus, 
or  Podiceps,  re- 
markable for  their 
agility  in  diving. 

(lI^="The  north- 
ern diver  (Urina- 
tor  imher)  is  the 
loon ;  the  black 
diver  or  velvet  sco- 
ter (Oidemia  fus- 
ca)  is  a  sea  duck. 
See  Loon,  and  Scotee, 


Ked-throated  Diver  (  Uri- 
nator  lumme). 


Di'verb  (di'verb),  re.  [L.  diverbium  the  colloquial 
part  of  a  comedy,  dialogue ;  di-  =  dis-  -j-  verbum  word.] 
A  saying  in  which  two  members  of  the  sentence  are  con- 
trasted ;  an  antithetical  proverb.     [Obs.] 

Italy,  a  paradise  for  horses,  a  hell  for  women,  as  the  diverb 
goes.  Burton. 

Dl-verlJer-ate  (dt-ver'ber-at),  V.  t.  [L.  diverberatus, 
p.  p.  of  diverberare  to  strike  asunder ;  di^  ^  dis-  -f-  ver- 
ier are.  See  Verberate.]  To  strike  or  sound  through. 
[R.]  Davies  {Holy  Roode). 

Dl-ver'ber-a'tlon  (-a'slmn),  re.     A  sounding  through. 

Di-verge'  (di-verj'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Diverged 
(-verjd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Diverging.]  [L.  di-  =  dis-  + 
vergere  to  bend,  incline.  See  Verge.]  1.  To  extend 
from  a  common  point  in  different  directions ;  to  tend 
from  one  point  and  recede  from  each  other  ;  to  tend  to 
spread  apart ;  to  turn  aside  or  deviate  (as  from  a  given 
direction) ;  —  opposed  to  converge ;  as,  rays  of  light 
diverge  as  they  proceed  from  the  sun. 

2.  To  differ  from  a  typical  form  ;  to  vary  from  a  nor- 
mal condition ;  to  dissent  from  a  creed  or  position  gen- 
erally held  or  taken. 

Di-verge'ment  (-ment),  re.    Divergence. 

Di-ver'gence  (di-ver'jens), )  re.     [Cf.  F.  divergence.'^ 

Dl-Ver'gen-cy  (-jen-sy),  )  1  A  receding  from 
each  other  in  moving  from  a  common  center ;  the  state 
of  being  divergent ;  as,  an  angle  is  made  by  the  diver- 
gence of  straight  lines. 

Rays  come  to  the  eye  in  a  state  of  divergency.       Paley, 

2.  Disagreement ;  difference. 
Related  with  some  divergence  by  other  writers.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Di-ver'gent  (di-ver'jent),  a.  [Cf.  F.  divergent.  See 
Diverge.]  1.  Receding  farther  and  farther  from  each 
other,  as  lines  radiating  from  one  point ;  deviating  grad- 
ually from  a  given  direction ;  —  opposed  to  convergent, 

2.  {Optics)  Causing  divergence  of  rays;  as,  a  diver- 
gent lens. 

3.  Fig. :  Disagreeing  from  something  given  ;  differing; 
as,  a  divergent  statement. 


Divergent  series. 
Diverging. 


(Math.)  See  Diverging  series,  undei 


Di-ver'ging,  a.  Tending  in  different  directions  from 
a  common  center  ;  spreading  apart ;  divergent. 

Diverging  series  (Jfott.),  a  series  whose  terms  are  larger 
as  the  series  is  extended ;  a  series  the  sum  of  whose  terms 
does  not  approacli  a  finite  limit  when  the  series  is  ex- 
tended indefinitely ;  —  opposed  to  a  converging  series. 

Dl-ver'glng-ly  (-jTng-ly),  adv.  In  a  diverging  manner. 

Dl'vers  (di'verz),  a.  [P.  divers,  L.  diversus  turned 
in  different  directions,  different,  p.  p.  of  divertere.  See 
Divert,  and  cf.  Diverse.]  1.  Different  iu  kind  or  spe- 
cies; diverse.     [Obs.] 

Every  sect  of  them  hath  a  divers  posture.  Bacon. 

Thou  Shalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with  divers  seeds. 

DetU.  xxii.  9. 

2.  Several ;  sundry ;  various ;  more  than  one,  but  not 
a  great  number ;  as,  divers  philosophers.  Also  used 
substantively  or  pronominally. 

Divers  of  Antonio's  creditors.  Slink. 

1^°"  Divers  is  now  limited  to  the  plural ;  as,  divers  ways 
(not  divers  way).  Besides  plurality  it  ordinarily  implies 
variety  of  kind. 

Dl'verse  (di'vers  or  dt-vers';  277),  a.  [The  same 
word  as  divers.  See  Divers.]  1.  Different ;  unlike  ;  dis- 
similar ;  distinct ;  separate. 

The  word  ...  is  used  in  a  sense  very  diverse  from  its  original 
import.  J.  Edwards. 

Our  roads  are  diverse :  farewell,  love !  said  she.    S.  Browning. 

2.  Capable  of  various  forms  ;  multiform. 

Eloquence  is  a  great  and  diverse  thing.       S.  Jonson. 

Dl-verse'  (dt-vers'  or  di'vers),  adv.  In  different  di- 
rections ;  diversely. 
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Dl-verse'  (dT-vSrs'),  v.  i.    To  turn  aside.     [06«.] 
The  redcross  knight  divcrst,  but  forth  rode  Britomart.  Spenser. 

Dl'verse-ly    (di'vers-iy    or   dt-vers'ly),  adv.     1.  In 
different  ways;  differently;  variously.     "Diversely  in- 
terpreted." Macon. 
How  diversely  love  doth  his  pageants  play.       Spenser. 

2.  In  different  directions  ;  to  different  points. 

On  life's  vast  ocean  diversely  we  sail.  Pope. 

Dl-verse'ness  (dt-vers'nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
diverse. 

Dl-ver'sl-fl'a-bll'l-ty  (di-ver'si-fi'a-bll'I-tS?),  n.  The 
quality  or  capacity  of  being  diversifiable.  Earle. 

Di-ver'sUi'a-ble  (dl-ver'si-fi'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  diversified  or  varied.  Boyle. 

Dl-ver'sl-fl-ca'tlon  (-fT-ka'shiin),  n.  [See  DrvERSiFY.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  various,  or  of  changing  form  or 
quality.  Boyle. 

2.  State  of  diversity  or  variation  ;  variegation  ;  modi- 
fication ;  change ;  alteration. 

Infinite  diversification  of  tints  may  be  produced.  Adventurer. 

Dl-ver'si-fied  (di-ver'sT-fid),  a.  Distinguished  by  va- 
rious forms,  or  by  a  variety  of  aspects  or  objects ;  varie- 
gated ;  as,  diversified  scenery  or  landscape. 

Dl-ver'sl-fl'er  (-fi'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
diversifies. 

Di-ver'sl-form  (-fSrm),  a.  [L.  diversus  diverse  -)- 
-form.']     Of  a  different  form  ;  of  varied  forms. 

Dl-ver'sl-fy  (dl-ver'sT-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  DrvEE- 
BiriED  (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Diveesifyino.]  [F.  di- 
versifier,  LL.  diversificare,  fr.  L.  diversus  diverse  -\-fi- 
care  (in  comp.),  akin  to  facere  to  make.  See  Divekse.] 
To  make  diverse  or  various  in  form  or  quality  ;  to  give 
variety  to ;  to  variegate ;  to  distinguish  by  numerous 
differences  or  aspects. 

Separated  and  diversified  one  from  another.       Locke. 
Its  seven  colors,  that  diversify  all  the  face  of  nature.    I.  Taylor. 

Dl'ver-sU'O-quent  (di'ver-sil'o-kwent),  a.  [L.  diver- 
sus diverse  +  loquens,  p.  pr.  of  loqui  to  speak.]  Speak- 
ing in  different  ways,     [i?.] 

Dl-ver'slon  (dt-ver'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  diversion.  See 
Divert.]  1.  The  act  of  turning  aside  from  any  course, 
occupation,  or  object ;  as,  the  diversion  of  a  stream  from 
its  channel ;  diversion  of  the  mind  from  business. 

2.  That  which  diverts ;  that  which  turns  or  draws  the 
mind  from  care  or  study,  and  thus  relaxes  and  amuses ; 
sport;  play;  pastime;  as,  the  diversions  of  youth. 
"Public  diversions."  V.  Knox. 

Such  productions  of  wit  and  humor  as  expose  vice  and  folly, 
furnish  useful  diversion  to  readers.  Addison. 

3.  (Mil.)  The  act  of  drawing  the  attention  and  force 
of  an  enemy  from  the  point  where  the  principal  attack 
is  to  be  made  ;  the  attack,  alarm,  or  feint  which  diverts. 

Syn.  —  Amusement ;  entertainment ;  pastime ;  recrea- 
tion ;  sport ;  game ;  play ;  solace ;  merriment. 

Dl-ver'sl-ty  (-sl-ti^),  n.  ;  pi.  Diversities  (-tiz).  [F. 
diversite,  L.  diversitas,  fr.  diversus.  See  Diverse.]  1.  A 
state  of  difference ;  dissimilitude  ;  unlikeness. 

They  will  prove  opposite  ;  and  not  resting  in  a  bare  diversity, 
rise  into  a  contrariety.  South. 

2.  Multiplicity  of  difference ;  multiformity ;  variety. 
"Diversity  of  sounds."  Shak.  "Diversities  of  opin- 
ion."   Seeker. 

3.  Variegation.     "  STight  diversities  ot  day."     Pope. 
Syn.  —  See  Variety. 

Dl'ver-slv'0-lent  (di'ver-slv'o-lent),  a.  [L.  diver- 
sus diverse  +  volens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  velle  to  wish  J  De- 
siring different  things.     lObs-l     Webster  {White  Devil). 

Dl-ver'SO-ry  (di-ver'so-ry),  a.  Serving  or  tending  to 
divert ;  also,  distinguishing.     [Ofts.] 

Dl-ver'SO-ry,  n.  [L.  diversorium,  deversorium,  an 
inn  or  lodging.]  A  wayside  inn.  [Obs.  &  -RJ  Chapman. 

Dl-vert'  (di-verf),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  Diverted;  jo. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  DrvEKTiNG.]  [F.  divertir,  fr.  L.  divertere, 
diversum,  to  go  different  ways,  turn  aside ;  di-  =  dis-  -f- 
vertere  to  turn.  See  Verse,  and  cf.  Divoece.]  1.  To 
turn  aside ;  to  turn  off  from  any  course  or  intended  ap- 
plication ;  to  deflect ;  as,  to  divert  a  river  from  its  chan- 
nel ;  to  divert  commerce  from  its  usual  Course. 

That  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve.  Slilton, 

2.  To  turn  away  from  any  occupation,  business,  or 
study ;  to  cause  to  have  lively  and  agreeable  sensations ; 
to  amuse ;  to  entertain ;  as,  children  are  diverted  with 
sports ;  men  are  diverted  with  works  of  wit  and  humor. 

We  are  amused  by  a  tale,  diverted  by  a  comedy.    C.  J.  Smith. 

Syn.  —  To  please ;  gratify  ;  amuse ;  entertain ;  exhila- 
rate ;  delight ;  recreate.    See  Amuse. 

Dl-vert',  V.  i.    To  turn  aside  ;  to  digress.     [OJs.] 

I  diverted  to  see  one  of  the  prince's  palaces.      Evelyn. 

Dl-vert'er  (di-vert'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
diverts,  turns  off,  or  pleases. 

Dl-vert'i-We  (-t-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  diverted. 

Dl-ver'tl-cle  (dl-ver'tl-k'l),  n.  [L.  diverticulum,  de- 
verticulum,  a  bypath,  fr.  divertere  to  turn  away.]  1.  A 
turning;  a  byway;  a  bypath.     [Ofo.]  Sales. 

2.  (Anaf.)  A  diverticulum. 

DlV'er-tlc'U-lar  (dtv'er-tik'ii-ler),  a.  {Anal.)  Per- 
taining to  a  diverticulum. 

II  DlV'er-tic'U-lum  (-lum),  n.  ;  pi.  Diveetictoa  (-la). 
[L.  See  DrvEETicLE.]  (4na<. )  A  blind  tube  branching 
out  of  a  longer  one. 

II  Dl-ver'tl-men'tO  (de-var'te-man'to),».  /  pi.  -Ti  (-te). 
[It.]     (Mus.)  A  light  and  pleasing  composition. 

Dl-vert'ing  (di-vert'tng),  a.    Amusing  ;  entertaining. 

—  Dl-vert'lng-ly,  adv.  —  Dl-vert'lng-ness,  re. 

Dl-vert'ise  (di-vert'Iz),  v.  i.  [F.  divertir,  p.  pr.  diver- 
lissant.']    To  divert ;  to  entertain.     [0J«.]  Dryden. 

Dl-vert'lse-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  the  next  word.] 
Diversion  ;  amusement ;  recreation.     [iJ.] 

In  these  disagreeable  divertisenwnts  the  morning  crept  away 
as  it  could.  Sir  W.  Scott. 


II  Dl'ver'tlsse'inent'  (de'var'tes'mSN'),  n.  [F.]  A 
short  ballet,  or  other  entertainment,  between  the  acts  of 
a  play.  Smart. 

Di-vert'lve  (di-vert'Iv),  a.  [From  Diveet.]  Tend- 
ing to  divert ;  diverting  ;  amusing ;  interesting. 

Things  of  a  pleasant  and  divertive  nature.       Rogers. 

Di'ves  (di'vez),  n.  [L.,  rich.]  The  name  popularly 
given  to  the  rich  man  in  our  Lord's  parable  of  the 
"Rich  Man  and  Lazarus"  (l/uke  xvi.  19-31).  Hence,  a 
name  for  a  rich  worldling. 

Di-vest'  (di-vesf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Divested  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Divesting.]  [LL.  divestire  (di-  =  dis-  -\- 
L.  vestire  to  dress),  eqmv.  to  L.  devestire.  It  is  the 
same  word  as  devest,  but  the  latter  is  rarely  used  except 
as  a  technical  term  in  law.  See  Devest,  Vest.]  1.  To 
unclothe ;  to  strip,  as  of  clothes,  arms,  or  equipage ;  — 
opposed  to  invest. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  strip ;  to  deprive ;  to  dispossess ;  as,  to 
divest  one  of  his  rights  or  privileges ;  to  divest  one's  self 
of  prejudices,  passions,  etc. 

"Wretches  divested  of  every  moral  feeling.       Goldsmith. 
The  tendency  of  the  language  to  divest  itself  of  its  guttur- 
als. Earle. 

3.  (Law)  See  Devest.  Mozley  ti:  W. 
Di-vest'i-ble  (-I-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  divested. 
Dl-vest'i-ture  (-tiir ;  135),  n.     The  act  of  stripping, 

or  depriving ;  the  state  of  being  divested ;  the  depriva- 
tion, or  surrender,  of  possession  of  property,  rights,  etc. 

Dl-vest'ment  (-ment),  re.     The  act  of  divesting.    [iJ.] 

Di-ves'ture  (di-vSs'tiir ;  135),  re.    Divestiture.  \_Obs.'\ 

Div'et  (div'et),  n.    See  Divot. 

Dl-vid'a-ble  (di-vid'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Divide.]  1.  Ca- 
pable of  being  divided  ;  divisible. 

2.  Divided  ;  separated  ;  parted.     [06i.]  Shak. 

Dl-Vld'ant  (-ant),  a.  Different ;  distmct.  \_Obs.'\  Shak. 

Dl-vlde'  (di-vid'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Divided  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dividing.]  [L.  dividere,  divisum  ;  di-  =  dis- 
-f-  a  root  signifying  to  part ;  cf.  Skr.  vyadh  to  pierce ; 
perh.  akin  to  L.  vidua  widow,  and  E.  widow.  Cf. 
Device,  Devise.]  1.  To  part  asunder  (a  whole) ;  to 
sever  into  two  or  more  parts  or  pieces ;  to  sunder ;  to 
separate  into  parts. 

Divide  the  living  child  in  two.     1  Kings  iii.  25. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  separate  ;  to  keep  apart  by  a  parti- 
tion, or  by  an  imaginary  line  or  limit ;  as,  a  wall  divides 
two  houses ;  a  stream  divides  the  towns. 

Let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.       Gen.  i.  6. 

3.  To  make  partition  of  among  a  number  ;  to  appor- 
tion, as  profits  of  stock  among  proprietors ;  to  give  in 
shares ;  to  distribute  ;  to  mete  out ;  to  share. 

True  justice  unto  people  to  divide.  Spenser. 

Ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot.    Num.  xxxiii.  ai. 

4.  To  disunite  in  opinion  or  interest ;  to  make  dis- 
cordant or  hostile  ;  to  set  at  variance. 

If  a  kingdom  be  divided  against  itself,  that  kingdom  can  not 

stand.  Mark  iii.  24. 

Every  family  became  now  divided  within  itself.     Prescott. 

5.  To  separate  into  two  parts,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  votes  for  and  against  a  measure ;  as,  to  divide  a  legis- 
lative house  upon  a  question. 

6.  (Math.)  To  subject  to  arithmetical  division. 

7.  (Logic)  To  separate  into  species ;  —  said  of  a  genus 
or  generic  term. 

8.  (Mech. )  To  mark  divisions  on  ;  to  graduate ;  as,  to 
divide  a  sextant. 

9.  (Music)  To  play  or  sing  in  a  florid  style,  or  with 
variations.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  To  sever;  dissever;  sunder;  cleave;  disjoin; 
disunite  ;  detach ;  disconnect ;  part ;  distribute ;  share. 

Dl-vlde',  V.  i.  1.  To  be  separated ;  to  part ;  to  open  ; 
to  go  asunder.  Milton. 

The  Indo-Germanic  family  divides  into  three  groups.   J.  Peile. 

2.  To  cause  separation ;  to  disunite. 

A  gulf,  a  strait,  the  sea  intervening  between  islands,  divide 
less  than  the  matted  forest.  Bancroft. 

3.  To  break  friendship ;  to  fall  out.  Shak. 

4.  To  have  a  share  ;  to  partake.  Shak. 

5.  To  vote,  as  in  the  British  Parliament,  by  the  mem- 
bers separating  themselves  into  two  parties  (as  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  hall  or  in  opposite  lobbies),  that  is,  the 
ayes  dividing  from  the  noes. 

The  emperors  sat,  voted,  and  divided  with  their  equals.  Gibbon. 

Dl-vlde',  n.  A  dividing  ridge  of  land  between  the 
tributaries  of  two  streams ;  a  watershed. 

Dl-vld'ed,  a.     1.  Parted;  disunited;  distributed. 

2.  (Bot.)  Cut  into  distinct  parts,  by  incisions  which 
reach  the  midrib ;  —  said  of  a  leaf. 

Dl-vld'ed-ly,  adv.    Separately ;  in  a  divided  manner. 

Dlv'1-dend  (div'i-d6nd),  n.  [L.  dividendum  thing  to 
be  divided,  neut.  of  the  gerundive  of  dividere :  cf.  F. 
dividende.']  1.  A  sum  of  money  to  be  divided  and  dis- 
tributed ;  the  share  of  a  sum  divided  that  falls  to  each 
individual;  a  distributive  sura,  share,  or  percentage; 
—  applied  to  the  profits  as  apportioned  among  share- 
holders, and  to  assets  as  apportioned  among  creditors ; 
as,  the  dividend  of  a  bank,  a  railway  corporation,  or  a 
bankrupt  estate. 

2.  (Math.)  A  number  or  quantity  which  is  to  be 
divided. 

Dlv'1-dent  (-dSnt),  n.    Dividend  ;  share.  [Ofo.]  Foxe. 

Dl-vld'er  (di-vid'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
divides ;  that  which  separates  anything  into  parts. 

2.  One  who  deals  out  to  each  his  share. 

Who  made  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you  ?    Lvke  xii.  14. 

3.  One  who,  or  that  which,  causes  division. 

Hate  is  of  all  things  the  mightiest  divider,         Milton. 
Money,  the  great  divider  of  the  world.  Swift. 

4.  pi.  An  instrument  for  dividing  lines,  describing 
circles,  etc. ;  compasses.     See  Compasses. 

(J^^  The  word  dividers  is  usually  applied  to  the  in- 
strument as  made  for  the  use  of  draughtsmen,  etc. ;  com- 
passes to  the  coarser  instrument  used  by  carpenters. 


Dl-vld'lng  (dl-vid'Ing),  a.  That  divides  ;  separating; 
marking  divisions ;  graduating. 

Dividing  engine,  a  macliine  for  graduating  circles  (as  for 
astronomical  instruments)  or  bars  fas  for  scales) ;  also, 
for  spacing  off'  and  cutting  teeth  in  wheels.  —  Slvldlng 
sinker.    {Knitting  Mach.)  See  under  Sinker. 

Di-vld'lng-ly  (di-vid'ing-ly),  adv.     By  division. 

II  Dl'vl-di'Vl  (de've-de've),  n,  [Native  name.]  (Bot.) 
A  small  tree  of  tropical  America  (Cxsalpinia  coriaria), 
whose  legumes  contain  a  large  proportion  of  tannic  and 
gallic  acid,  and  are  used  by  tanners  and  dyers. 

Dl-Vld'U-al  (dl-vid'ii-al ;  135),  a.  [See  Dxvxduoits.] 
Divided,  shared,  or  participated  in,  in  common  with 
others.     [JK.]  Milton. 

Di-vld'U-al-ly,  adv.    By  dividing.     [iJ.] 

Di-vld'U-OUS  (-iis),  a.  [L.  dividuus  divisible,  divided, 
fr.  dividere.']    Divided ;  dividual.     [iJ.] 

He  so  often  substantiates  distinctions  into  dividuous,  self- 
subsistent.  Coleridge. 

Div'l-na'tlon  (dlv'i-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  divinatio,  fr. 
divinare,  divinatum,  to  foresee,  foretell,  fr.  divinus:  el. 
F.  divination.  See  Divine.]  1.  The  act  of  divining  ;  a 
foreseeing  or  foretelling  of  future  events ;  the  pretended 
art  of  discovering  secret  or  future  things  by  preternatural 
means. 

There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  one  that . . .  useth  div- 
ination, or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter.  Deiti.  xviii.  10. 

([I^°°  Among  the  ancient  heathen  philosophers  natural 
divination  was  supposed  to  be  effected  by  a  divine  afiia- 
tus ;  artificial  divination  by  certain  rites,  omens,  or  ap- 
pearances, as  the  flight  of  birds,  entrails  of  animals,  etc 

2.  An  indication  of  what  is  future  or  secret ;  augury : 
omen  ;  conjectural  presage ;  prediction. 

Birds  which  do  give  a  happy  divination  of  things  to  come. 

Sir  T.  North. 

Dlv'l-na'tor  (div'i-na'ter),  n.  [L.  See  Divination.] 
One  who  practices  or  pretends  to  divination  ;  a  diviner. 
[iJ.l  Burton. 

Dl-vln'a-tO-ry  (di-vin'a-tS-rJ),  a.  [Cf.  F.  divina- 
toire.J  Professing,  or  relating  to,  divination.  "A  nat- 
ural divinatory  instinct."  Cowley. 

Dl-vlne'  (di-vin'),  a.  [Compar.  Divinee  (-er)  ;  su- 
perl.  DiviNEST.]  [F.  divin,  L.  divinus  divine,  divinely 
inspired,  fr.  divus,  dius,  belonging  to  a  deity;  akin  to 
Gr.  fitos,  and  L.  deus,  God.  See  Deity.]  1.  Of  or  be- 
longing to  God  ;  as,  divine  perfections ;  the  divine  will. 
"  The  immensity  of  the  divine  nature."  Foley. 

2.  Proceeding  from  God  ;  as,  divine  judgments.  "Di- 
vine protection."  Bacon. 

3.  Appropriated  to  God,  or  celebrating  his  praise  ;  re- 
ligious ;  pious ;  holy ;  as,  divine  service  ;  divine  songs } 
divine  worship. 

4.  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from,  a  deity ;  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  a  god  or  the  gods.  "  The  divine 
Apollo  said."  Shak, 

5.  GodUke ;  heavenly ;  excellent  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  supremely  admirable ;  apparently  above  what  is 
human.  In  this  application,  the  word  admits  of  compar- 
ison ;  as,  the  divinest  mind.  Sir  J.  Davies.  "  The  divine 
Desdemona."    Shak. 

A  divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the  king.    Prov.  xvi.  10. 
But  not  to  one  in  this  benighted  age 
Is  that  diviner  inspiration  given.  Gray, 

6.  Presageful;  foreboding;  prescient.     [Obs.'] 

Yet  oft  his  heart,  divine  of  something  ill, 

Misgave  him.  Milton, 

7.  Relating  to  divinity  or  theology. 

Church  history  and  other  divine  learning.       South. 

Syn.  —  Supernatural ;  superhuman ;  godlike  ;  heaven- 
ly ;  celestial ;  pious ;  holy ;  sacred ;  preeminent. 

Dl-vlne',  n.  [L.  divinus  a  soothsayer,  LL.,  a  theolo- 
gian. See  Divine,  a.]  1.  One  skilled  in  divinity;  a 
theologian.    "  Poets  were  the  first  dtt^mej. "      Denham, 

2.  A  minister  of  the  gospel ;  a  priest ;  a  clergyman. 

The  first  divines  of  New  England  were  surpassed  by  none  in 
extensive  erudition.  J-  Woodbridge. 

Dl-vlne',  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Divined  (-vind') ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Divining.]  [L.  divinare:  cf.  F.  deviner.  See 
Divination.]  1.  To  foresee  or  foreknow ;  to  detect ;  to 
anticipate ;  to  conjecture. 

A  sagacity  which  divined  the  evil  designs.    Bancroft, 

2,  To  foretell ;  to  predict ;  to  presage. 

Barest  thou  .  .  .  divine  his  downfall  ?  Shak, 

3.  To  render  divine  ;  to  deify.     [Obs,"] 

Living  on  earth  like  angel  new  divined,        Spenser, 
Syn.  —To foretell ;  predict ;  presage  ;  prophesy ;  prog- 
nosticate ;  forebode  ;  guess ;  conjecture ;  surmise. 

Dl-vlne',  V.  i,  1.  To  use  or  practice  divination ;  to 
foretell  by  divination  ;  to  utter  prognostications. 

The  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money.    Micah  iii.  U. 

2.  To  have  or  feel  a  presage  or  foreboding. 

Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts.         Shak, 

3.  To  conjecture  or  guess  ;  as,  to  divine  rightly. 
Hi-'ViSM^y,  adv.     1.  In  a  divine  or  godlike  manner; 

holily  ;  admirably  or  excellently  in  a  supreme  degree. 

Most  divinely  fair.  Tennyson, 

2.  By  the  agency  or  influence  of  God. 
Divinely  set  apart  ...  to  be  a  preacher  of  righteousness. 

Macaulay, 

Dl-vlne'ment  (-ment),  n.    Divination.    [Obs.] 

Dl-vlne'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  divine  ;  super- 
human or  supreme  excellence.  Shak. 

Dl-vln'er  (di-vin'er),  n.  1.  One  who  professes  div- 
ination ;  one  who  pretends  to  predict  events,  or  to  re- 
veal occult  things,  by  supernatural  means. 

The  diviners  have  seen  a  lie,  and  have  told  false  dreams !  they 
comfort  in  vain.  Zech.  X.  2. 

2.  A  conjecturer ;  aguesser;  one  who  makes  out  oc- 
cult things.  Locke, 

Dl-vln'er-ess,  n.    A  woman  who  divines.        Dryden. 
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Dlv'lngf  (div'Tng),  a.    That  dives  or  is  used  for  diving. 

Diving  beetle  (Zo'ol.),  any  beetle  of  the  family  Dytisci- 
dm,  wliich  habitually  lives  under  water ;  —  called  also 
water  tiger.  —  Diving  bell,  a  hoUow  inverted  vessel,  some- 
times bell-shaped,  in  wliich  men  .r  ■ 
may  descend  and  work  under  *'i 
water,  respiration  being  sus- 
tained by  the  compressed  air  at  — ^ 
the  top,  or  by  fresh  air  pumped 
in  through  a  tube  from  above.  — 
Diving  dre^B.  See  Submarine  ar- 
mor, under  Submarine.  —  Diving 
stone,  a  kind  of  jasper. 


Dl-vin'i-fy  (di-vin'i-f!),  v.  t. 

[L.   divinus  divine  -j-  -fy.~\    To 

render  divine  ;  to  deify.     \_Obs.'\ 

"  Blessed  and  divinified  soul." 

Parth.  Sacra  (1633). 

Dl-Vln'ing      (dT-vin'tng),    a. 
That  divines ;  for  divining. 

Divining  rod,  a  rod,  commonly  of  Section  of  one  form  of 
witch  hazel,  with  forked  branch-  Diving  Bell,  a  a  Win- 
es, used  by  those  who  pretend  to  dowa  in  shell ;  6  Air 
discover  water  or  metals  under  Tube;  c  Hoisting 
ground.  Tackle  ;  e  e  Seats. 

Dl-vln'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  divining  manner. 

Dlv'l-nis'tre  (dtv'T-nis'ter),  n.  A  diviner.  [<?6s.] 
"I  am  no  divinistre."  Chaucer. 

Dl-vln'1-ty  (dt-vin'T-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Divinities  (-tiz). 
[F.  divinite,  L.  divinitas.  See  Divine,  a.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  divine  ;  the  nature  or  essence  of  God  ;  deity ; 
godhead. 

When  he  attributes  divinitij  to  other  things  than  God,  it  is 
only  a  divinitij  by  way  of  participation.  Bp.  Stilliugjteet. 

2.  The  Deity ;  the  Supreme  Being ;  God. 

•T  is  the  divinitu  that  stirs  within  us.  Addison. 

3>  A  pretended  deity  of  pagans ;  a  false  god. 

Beastly  divinities,  and  droves  of  gods.  Prior. 

4.  A  celestial  being,  inferior  to  the  supreme  God,  but 
superior  to  man. 

God  .  .  .  employing  these  subservient  divinities.    Cheyne. 

6.  Something  divine  or  superhuman;  supernatural 
power  or  virtue  ;  something  which  inspires  awe. 

They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers.        Shak. 
There 's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king.  SfiaA: 

6.  The  science  of  divine  things ;  the  science  which 
treats  of  God,  his  laws  and  moral  government,  and  the 
way  of  salvation ;  theology. 

Divinity  is  essentially  the  first  of  the  professions.    Coleridge. 

Case  divinity,  casuistry. 

Div'i-ni-za'Uon  (div'i-ul-za'shiin),  n.  A  making  di- 
vine, il/.  Arnold. 

Div'i-nize  (dtv'i-nlz),  v.  i.    To  invest  with  a  divine 

character  ;  to  deify.     [iJ.]  M.  Arnold. 

Man  had  divinized  all  those  objects  of  awe.     Milman. 

Dl;VlS'i-l)U'i-ty  (di-vTz'I-bll'T-ty),  n.     [Cf.  F.  divisi- 
hilite.^    The  quality  of  being  divisiljle  ;  the  property  of 
bodies  by  which  their  parts  are  capable  of  separation. 
Divisibility  ...  is  a  primary  attribute  of  matter. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Dl-Vls'1-We  (di-viz'i-b'l),  a.     [L.  divisibilis,  fr.  divi- 
dere :  cf.  F.  divisible.    See  Divide.]    Capable  of  being 
divided  or  separated. 
Extended  substance  ...  is  divisible  into  parts.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Divisible  contract  (Zaw),  a  contract  containing  agree- 
ments one  of  which  can  be  separated  from  the  other.  — 
Divisible  offense  (Law),  an  oifeuse  containing  a  lesser  of- 
fense in  one  of  a  greater  grade,  so  that  on  the  latter 
there  can  be  an  acc^uittal,  while  on  the  former  there  can 
be  a  conviction. 

—  Di-vis'i-ble-ness,  n.  —  Dl-vls'i-Wy,  adv. 

Di-Vis'i-ble,  n.  A  divisible  substance.  Glanvill. 

Dl-Vl'sion  (dl-vizh'an),  n.  [F.  division,  L.  divisio, 
from  dividere.  See  Divide.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
dividing  anything  into  parts,  or  the  state  of  being  so  di- 
vided; separation. 

I  was  overlooked  in  the  division  of  the  spoil.     Gibbon. 

2.  That  which  divides  or  keeps  apart ;  a  partition. 

3.  The  portion  separated  by  the  dividing  of  a  mass  or 
body ;  a  distinct  segment  or  section. 

Communities  and  divisions  of  men.  Addison. 

4.  Disunion;  difference  in  opinion  or  feeling;  dis- 
cord ;  variance ;  alienation. 

There  was  a  division  among  the  people.    John  vii.  43. 
B.  Difference  of  condition ;  state  of  distinction ;  dis- 
tinction; contrast.  Chaucer. 
I  will  put  a  division  between  my  people  and  thy  people. 

Ex.  viii.  23. 

6.  Separation  of  the  members  of  a  deliberative  body, 
esp.  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  ascertain  the  vote. 

The  motion  passed  without  a  division.     Macaulay. 

7.  (Math.)  The  process  of  finding  how  many  times  one 
number  or  quantity  is  contained  in  another  ;  the  reverse 
of  multiplication  ;  also,  the  rule  by  which  the  operation 
is  performed. 

8.  (Logic)  The  separation  of  a  genus  into  its  constitu- 
ent species. 

9.  (3Iil.)  (a)  Two  or  more  brigades  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  general  officer,  (b)  Two  companies  of  in- 
fantry maneuvering  as  one  subdivision  of  a  battalion, 
(c)  One  of  the  larger  districts  into  which  a  country  is 
divided  for  administering  military  affairs. 

10.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  groups  into  which  a  fleet  is  di- 
vided. 

11.  (Mus.)  A  course  of  notes  so  running  into  each 
other  as  to  form  one  series  or  chain,  to  be  sung  in  one 
breath  to  one  syllable. 

12.  (Rhet.)  The  distribution  of  a  discourse  into  parts ; 
a  part  so  distinguished. 

13.  (Biol.)  A  grade  or  rank  in  classification ;  a  por- 
tion of  a  tribe  or  of  a  class  ;  or,  in  some  recent  author- 
ities, equivalent  to  a  subkingdom. 


Diagrammatic  ti^ure  of  a  Cell  undergoing 
Cell  Division  ;  showing  the  Changes  of  the 
Nucleus  (a  b  c),  the  Formation  ot  the  Nu- 
clear Spindle  (a),  and  partial  Separation  of 
the  Cell  Ce). 


Cell  division  (Biol.),  a  method  of  cell  increase,  in  which 
new  cells  are  _  l  ^  i  p 

formed  by  the  ''•  —  "—  '^ -"^  rt  ^,^>^  t, 
division  of  the 
parent  cell.  In 
this  process, 
the  cell  nucle- 
us undergoes 
peculiar  difier- 
entiations  and 
changes,  as 
shown  in  the 
figure  (see  also 
Karyokinesis).  At  tlie  same  time  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cell  becomes  gradually  constricted  by  a  furrow  trans- 
verse to  tile  long  axis  of  the  nuclear  spindle,  followed, 
on  the  completion  of  the  division  of  the  nucleus,  by  a 
separation  of  the  cell  contents  into  two  masses,  called 
the  daughter  celts. —liong  division  (i/a^A.),  the  process  of 
division  when  the  operations  are  mostly  written  down. 

—  Short  division  {Math. ),  the  process  of  division  when  the 
operations  are  mentally  performed  and  only  the  results 
written  down ;  —  used  principally  when  the  divisor  is 
not  greater  than  ten  or  twelve. 

Syn.  —  Compartment ;  section  ;  share ;  allotment ;  dis- 
tribution ;  separation ;  partition ;  disjunction ;  disconnec- 
tion ;  difference  ;  variance  ;  discord  ;  disunion. 

Dl-vi'sion-al  (di-vlzh'iin-ol),  a.  That  divides ;  per- 
taining to,  making,  or  noting,  a  division ;  as,  a  divisional 
line  ;  a  divisional  general ;  a  divisional  surgeon  of  police. 

Divisional  planes  ( Cfeol. ),  planes  of  separation  between 
rock  masses.     Tliey  include  joints. 

Di-vI'slon-al-Iy,  adv.     So  as  to  be  divisional. 

Dl-Vl'Slon-a-ry  (-S-ry),  a.     Divisional. 

Di-vi'sion-er  C-er),  n.  One  who  divides  or  makes  di- 
vision.    [OAs.]  Sheldon. 

Di-vi'slve  (dl-vl'siv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  divisif.']  1.  Indi- 
cating division  or  distribution.  Mede. 

2.  Creating,  or  tending  to  create,  division,  separation, 
or  difference. 

It  [culture]  is  after  all  a  dainty  and  divisive  quality,  and  can 
not  reach  to  the  depths  of  humanity.  J.  C.  S/iair}). 

—  Di-vi'sive-ly,  adv.  —  Dl-vi'slve-ness,  n.      Carlyle. 
Di-vl'SOr  (di-vi'zer),  ra.    [Jj.,tT.  dividere.   See  Divide.] 

(Math.)  The  number  by  which  the  dividend  is  divided. 

Common  divisor.    (Math.)  See  under  Common,  a. 

Di-vorce'  (di-vors'),  n.  [F.  divorce,  L.  divortium,  fr. 
divortere,  divertere,  to  turn  different  ways,  to  separate. 
See  Divert.]  1.  (Law)  (a)  A  legal  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  contract  by  a  court  or  other  body  having  com- 
petent authority.  This  is  properly  a  divorce,  and  called, 
technically,  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  "from  the 
bond  of  matrimony."  (b)  The  separation  of  a  married 
woman  from  the  bed  and  board  of  her  husband  —  divorce 
a  mensa  et  toro  (or  ihoro),  "  from  bed  and  board." 

2.  The  decree  or  writing  by  which  marriage  is  dis- 
solved. 

3.  Separation  ;  disunion  of  things  <!losely  united. 

To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league.       SUak. 

4.  That  which  separates.     [06«.]  Shak. 
Bill  of  divorce.    See  under  Bill. 

Dl-vorce',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Divobced  (-vorsf) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  DrvoRciNG.]  [Cf.  F.  divorcer.  See  Di- 
vorce, M.]  1.  To  dissolve  the  marriage  contract  of, 
either  wholly  or  partially ;  to  separate  by  divorce. 

2.  To  separate  or  disunite  ;  to  sunder. 

It  [a  word]  was  divorced  from  its  old  sense.       Earle. 

3.  To  take  away ;  to  put  away. 

Nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities.  Shak. 

Di-vorce'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  divorced. 
Di-vor'cee'  (di-vor'se'),  n.    A  person  divorced. 
Dl-vorce'less  (di-vors'les),  a.    Incapable  of  being  di- 
vorced or  separated ;  free  from  divorce. 

Di-vorce'ment  (-ment),  n.  Dissolution  of  the  mar- 
riage tie  ;  divorce  ;  separation. 

Let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement.    Deut.  xxiv.  I. 
The  divorcement  of  our  written  from  our  spoken  language. 

R.  Morris. 

Dl-vor'cer  (dl-vor'ser),  n.  The  person  or  cause  that 
produces  or  effects  a  divorce.  Drummond. 

Di-vor'ci-ble  (dl-vor'sT-b'l),  a.    Divorceable.  Milton. 

Dl-vor'cive  (-stv),  a.  Having  power  to  divorce  ;  tend- 
ing to  divorce.     "  This  divorcive  law."  Milton. 

Div'Ot  (dTv'ut),  n.  A  thin,  oblong  turf  used  for  cov- 
ering cottages,  and  also  for  fuel.     [Scot.']        Simmonds. 

Di-vul'gate  (dT-viil'gat),  a.  [L.  divulgatus,  p.  p.  of 
divulgare.    See  DrvtiXGE.]     Published.     [06s.]        Sale. 

Di-vul'gate  (-gat),  v.  t.    To  divulge.     [06s.]      Foxe. 

Div'ul-ga'ter  (dTv'til-ga'ter),  n.     A  divulger.     [iJ.] 

Div'ul-ga'tion  (-ga'shQn),  7i.     [1,.  divulgatio :  cf.  F. 

divulgation.]    The  act  of  divulging  or  publishing.     [iJ.] 

Secrecy  hath  no  less  use  than  dividgation.    Bp.  Hall. 

Di-VUlge'  (di-viili'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Diyulsed 
(-viSljd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  DrvTJLGiNG.]  [F.  divulguer,  L. 
divulgare  ;  di-  =  dis-  -\-  vulgare  to  spread  among  the 
people,  from  vulgus  the  common  people.     See  VuiGAR.] 

1.  To  make  public  ;  to  reveal  or  communicate  to  the 
public  ;  to  tell  (a  secret)  so  that  it  may  become  generally 
known ;  to  disclose  ;  —  said  of  that  which  had  been  con- 
fided as  a  secret,  or  had  been  before  unknown ;  as,  to 
divulge  a  secret. 

Divulge  not  such  a  love  as  mine.  Cowper. 

2.  To  indicate  publicly ;  to  proclaim.     [iJ.] 

God  .  .  .  marks 
The  just  man,  and  divulges  him  through  heaven.       Milton. 

3.  To  impart ;  to  communicate. 

Which  would  not  be 
To  them  [animals]  made  common  and  divulged.     Milton. 

Syn.— To  publish;  disclose;  discover;  uncover;  re- 
veal ;  communicate  ;  impart ;  tell. 

Dl-vulge',  V.  i.  To  become  publicly  known.  [iJ.] 
"  To  keep  it  from  divulging."  Shak. 


Di-vnlge'ment  (dt-viilj'ment),  n. 

giug ;  revelation.     [-K.1 


The  act  of  divul. 


Di-vul'ger  (dl-v&l'jer),  n.    One  who  divulges. 

Dl-vul'sion  (-shiin),  n.  [L.  divulsio,  fr.  divellere : 
cf.  F.  divulsion.  See  Divellent.]  The  act  of  pulling 
or  plucking  away  ;  a  rending  asunder. 

The  divulsion  of  the  spirit  from  the  body.      /.  Taylor. 

Dl-vul'sive  (-siv),  a.  Tending  to  pull  asunder,  tear, 
or  rend  ;  distracting. 

Diz'le  (diks'y),  n.  A  colloquial  name  for  the  South- 
ern portion  of  the  United  States,  esp.  during  the  Civil 
War.     [U.  S.] 

Diz'en  (diz'z'n  or  di'z'n ;  see  Bedizen),  v.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Dizened  (-z'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dizening.]  [Perh. 
orig.,  to  dress  in  a  foolish  manner,  and  allied  to  dizzy : 
but  cf.  also  OE.  dysyn  (Palsgrave)  to  put  tow  or  flax  on 
a  distaff,  i.  e.,  to  dress  it.  Cf.  Distaff.]  1.  To  dress  j 
to  attire.     [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

2.  To  dress  gaudily ;  to  overdress  ;  to  bedizen  ;  to 
deck  out. 

Like  a  tragedy  queen,  he  has  dizened  her  out.    Goldsmith. 
To-morrow  when  the  masks  shall  fall 
That  dizen  Nature's  carnival.  Emerson. 

Dizz  (diz),  V.  t.     [See  Dizzy.]     To  make  dizzy;  to 

astonish  ;  to  puzzle.    \Obs.'\  Gayton. 

Diz'zard  (diz'zerd),  n.     [See  Dizzy,  and  cf.  Disard." 


Obs.] 

[See  Dizzy,  and  cf.  Disard.] 
A  blocklieadl    [Ofo.]" [Written  also  dizard,  a.nidisard.'] 


Dlz'zard-ly,  adv.    [Obs.] 

Diz'Zi-ly  (diz'zT-lJf),  adv.   In  a  dizzy  manner  or  state. 

Diz'zi-ness,  n.  [AS.  dysigness  folly.  See  Dizzy.] 
Giddiness ;  a  whirling  sensation  in  the  head ;  vertigo. 

Diz'zy  (diz'zy),  a.  [Compar.  Dizzier  (-zi-er) ;  superl. 
Dizziest.]  [OE.  dusi,  disi,  desi,  foolish,  AS.  dysig  ; 
akin  to  LG.  diisig  dizzy,  OD  deuzig,  duyzig,  OHG.  ttisig 
foolish,  OFries.  dusia  to  be  dizzy ;  LG.  dusel  dizziness, 
duselig,  dusselig,  D.  duizelig,  dizzy,  Dan.  d'osig  drowsy, 
sleepy,  dose  to  make  dull,  drowsy,  dos  dullness,  drowsi- 
ness, and  to  AS.  dwSs  foolish,  G.  thor  fool.  V71.  Cf. 
Daze,  Doze.]  1.  Having  in  the  head  a  sensation  of 
whirling,  with  a  tendency  to  fall ;  vertiginous  ;  giddy  ; 
hence,  confused ;  indistinct. 

Alas  I  his  brain  was  dizzy.  Drayton. 

2.  Causing,  or  tending  to  cause,  giddiness  or  vertigo. 
To  climb  from  the  brink  of  Fleet  Ditch  by  a  dizzy  ladder. 

Macaitlay. 

3.  Without  distinct  thought ;  unreflecting ;  thought- 
less; heedless.     "The  rfi««?/ multitude."  Milton. 

Diz'zy,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dizzied  (-zTd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Dizzying.]  To  make  dizzy  or  giddy ;  to  give  the 
vertigo  to ;  to  confuse. 

If  the  jangling  of  thy  bells  had  not  dizzied  thy  understanding. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

II  Djer-eea'  (jSr-ed')  or  DJer-rid'  (-red'),  n.  [F.  dji- 
rid,  fr.  Ar.  See  .Ieeeed.]  (a)  A  blunt  javelin  used  in 
military  games  in  Moslem  countries,  (b)  A  game  played 
with  it.     [Written  also  jereed,  jerrid,  etc.J 

II  DJin'nee  (jTn'ne),  n.  ;  pi.  Djinn  (jin)  or  Djinns 
(jinz).    See  Jinnee,  Jinn. 

Do.  (dit'to),  n.  An  abbreviation  of  Ditto. 

Do  (do),  n.  (Mus.)  A  syllable  attached  to  the  first 
tone  of  the  major  diatonic  scale  for  the  purpose  of  sol- 
mization,  or  solfeggio.  It  is  the  first  of  the  seven  syl- 
lables used  by  the  Italians  as  names  of  musical  tones,  and 
replaced,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  the  syllable  Ut,  ap- 
plied to  the  note  C.  In  England  and  America  the  same 
syllables  are  used  by  many  as  a  scale  pattern,  while  the 
tones  in  respect  to  absolute  pitch  are  named  from  the 
first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Do  (doo),  V.  t.  or  auxiliary,  [imp.  Did  (did) ;  p.  p. 
Done  (dun) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.n.  Doing  (doo'i ng).  This  verb, 
when  transitive,  is  formed  in  the  indicative,  present  tense, 
thus  :  I  do,  thou  doest  (doo'Sst)  or  dost  (dust),  he  does 
(duz),  doeih  (doo'Sth),  or  doth  (diith) ;  when  auxiliary, 
the  second  person  is,  thou  dost.  As  an  independent  verb, 
dost  is  obsolete  or  rare,  except  in  poetry.  "  What  dost 
thou  in  this  world  ?  "  Milton.  The  form  doeth  is  a  verb 
unlimited,  doth,  formerly  so  used,  now  being  the  auxil- 
iary form.  The  second  pers.  sing.,  imperfect  tense,  is 
didst  (didst),  formerly  didest  (dld'gst).]  [AS.  don;  akin 
to  D.  doen,  OS.  duan,  OHG.  tuon,  6.  thxm,  Lith.  deti, 
OSlav.  deti,  Olr.  denim  I  do,  Gr.  Ti,0evat  to  put,  Skr. 
dhS,  and  to  E.  sufBx  -dom,  and  prob.  to  L.  facere  to  do, 
E.  fad,  and  perh.  to  L.  -dere  in  some  compounds,  as  ad- 
ders to  add,  credere  to  trust.  V65.  Cf.  Deed,  Deem, 
Doom,  Fact,  Creed,  Theme.]  1.  To  place ;  to  put.  [Obs."] 
Tale  of  a  Usurer  (about  1330). 

2.  To  cause  ;  to  make ;  —  with  an  infinitive.     [Obs.] 
My  lord  Abbot  of  Westminster  did  do  shewe  to  me  late  certain 

evidences.  W.  Caxton. 

I  shall  .  .  .  your  cloister  do  make.    Piers  Plowman. 

A  fatal  plague  which  many  did  to  die.  Spenser. 

We  do  you  to  wit  \i.  e..  We  mate  you  to  know]  of  the  grace  of 

God  bestowed  on  the  churches  of  Macedonia.  2  Cor.  viii.  1, 

!^^  We  have  lost  the  idiom  shown  by  the  citations  (do 

used  like  the  French  J'aire  or  laisser),  m  which  the  verb 

in  the  infinitive  apparently,  but  not  really,  has  a  passive 

signification,  i.  e.,  cause  ...  to  be  made. 

3.  To  bring  about ;  to  produce,  as  an  effect  or  result ; 
to  effect ;  to  achieve. 

The  neglecting  it  may  do  much  danger.  Shak. 

He  waved  indifferently  'twixt  doing  them  neither  good  nor 

harm.  Shak. 

4.  To  perform,  as  an  action ;  to  execute  ;  to  transact ; 
to  carry  out  in  action  ;  as,  to  do  a  good  or  a  bad  act ;  to 
do  our  duty  ;  to  do  what  I  can. 

Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work.     Ex.  xx.  9. 

We  did  not  do  these  things.  Ld.  Lytton. 

You  can  not  do  wrong  without  suffering  wrong.    Emerson. 

Hence:  To  do  homage,  honor,  favor,  justice,  etc.,  to 

render  homage,  honor,  etc. 

5.  To  bring  to  an  end  by  action ;  to  perform  com- 
pletely ;  to  finish  ;  to  accomplish ;  —  a  sense  conveyed 
by  the  construction,  which  is  that  of  the  past  participle 
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doTie.  "Ere  sunimer  half  be  done."  "I  have  done 
weeping."  Shak. 

6.  To  make  ready  for  an  object,  purpose,  or  use,  as 
food  by  cooking ;  to  cook  completely  or  sufficiently ;  as, 
the  meat  is  done  on  one  side  only. 

7.  To  put  or  bring  into  a  form,  state,  or  condition, 
especially  in  the  phrases,  to  do  to  deaths  to  put  to  death  ; 
to  slay ;  to  do  away  (often  do  away  with),  to  put  away ; 
to  remove  ;  to  do  on,  to  put  on ;  to  don ;  to  do  off,  to 
take  off,  as  dress ;  to  doff ;  to  do  into,  to  put  into  the 
form  of  ;  to  translate  or  transform  into,  as  a  text. 

Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues.  Shak. 

The  ground  of  the  difBculty  is  done  away.        Faley. 
Suspicions  regarding  his  loyalty  were  entirely  done  nwaii. 

Thackeray. 

To  do  on  our  own  harness-  that  we  may  not ;  but  we  mubt  do 

on  the  armor  of  God.  Latwier. 

Then  Jason  rose  and  did  on  him  a  fair 

Blue  woolen  tunic.  IV.  Jlorri.^  (Jason). 

Though  the  former  le{;al  pollution  be  now  I'one  iijf,  yet  there 

is  a  spiritual  contagion  in  idolatry  as  jnuch  to  be  shunned. 

Milton. 

It  [*'  Pilgrim's  Progress  *']  has  been  done  into  verse  ;  it  has 

been  do}ie  into  modern  English.  Macaulay. 

8.  To  cheat;  to  gull;  to  overreach.     [^Colloq.'] 

He  was  not  to  be  done,  at  his  time  of  life,  by  frivolous  offers 
of  a  compromise  that  might  have  secured  him  seventy-five  per 
cent.  2Je  Quincey. 

9.  To  see  or  inspect ;  to  explore ;  as,  to  do  all  the 
points  of  interest.    XColloq.'] 

10.  (Stock  Excha7ige)  To  cash  or  to  advance  money 
for,  as  a  bill  or  note. 

111^°°  (a)  Bo  and  did  are  much  employed  as  auxilia- 
ries, the  verb  to  which  they  are  joined  being  an  infinitive. 
As  an  auxiliary  the  verb  do  has  no  participle.  "  I  do  set 
mybow  in  the  cloud."  Gen.  ix.  13.  [Now  archaic  or  rare 
except  for  emphatic  assertion.] 

Rarely  .  .  .  di<f  the  wrongs  of  individuals  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  public.  Macaulay. 

(b)  They  are  often  used  in  emphatic  construction.  "  You 
don't  say  so,  Mr.  Jobson.  —  But  I  do  say  so."  Sir  W. 
Scott.    ''I  diti  love  him,  but  scorn  him  now."    Lnlham. 

(c)  In  negative  and  interrogative  constructions,  do  and 
did  are  in  common  use.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  them ; 
what  rfo  you  think  ?  Z*irf  Caesar  cross  the  Tiber  ?  He  rf/a 
not.  "  Do  you  love  me  ?  "  Shak.  id)  Do,  as  an  auxil- 
iary, is  supposed  to  have  been  first  used  before  impera- 
tives. It  expresses  entreaty  or  earnest  request ;  as,  do 
help  me.  In  the  imperative  mood,  but  not  in  the  indica- 
tive, it  may  be  used  with  the  verb  to  be  ;  as,  do  be  quiet. 
Do,  did,  and  done  often  stand  as  a  general  substitute 
or  representative  verb,  and  thus  save  the  repetition  of  the 

Srincipal  verb.  "To  live  and  die  is  all  we  havetorfo." 
>enham.  In  the  case  of  do  and  did  as  auxiliaries,  the 
sense  may  be  completed  by  the  infinitive  (without  to)  of 
the  verb  represented.  "  W  hen  beauty  lived  and  died  as 
flowers  do  now."  Shak.  "I .  .  .  chose  my  wife  as  she 
did  her  wedding  govm."    Goldsmith. 

My  brightest  hopes  giving  dark  fears  a  being, 

As  the  light  does  the  shadow.  Longfellow. 

In  unemphatic  affirmative  sentences  do  is,  for  the  most 
part,  archaic  or  poetical ;  as,  "  This  just  reproach  their 
virtue  does  excite."    Dryden. 

To  do  one's  best.  To  do  one's  diligence  (and  the  like),  to 
exert  one's  self :  to  put  forth  one's  best  or  most  dili- 
gent efforts.  "  We  will  .  .  .  do  our  best  to  gain  their  as- 
sent." Jowett  (Thucijd.).  —  To  do  one's  business,  to  ruin 
one.  [Colloq.]  W^yeAerfei/.  —  To  do  one  shame,  to  cause  one 
shame.  [OosA  —  To  do  over,  (a)  To  make  over ;  to  per- 
form a  second  time.  (6)  To  cover ;  to  spread ;  to  smear. 
"  Boats  .  .  .  sewed  together  and  done  over  with  a  kind 
of  slimy  stuff  like  rosin. "  Be  Foe.  —  To  do  to  death,  to  put 
to  death.  (See  7.)  [Obs.]  —  To  do  up.  (a)  To  put  up ;  to 
raise.  [Obs.]  Chaucer.  (6)  To  pack  together  and  envel- 
op ;  to  pack  up.  (c)  To  accomplish  thorouglily.  [Collon.] 
(a)  To  starch  and  iron.  "  A  rich  gown  of  velvet,  and  a 
ruff  done  up  with  the  famous  yeUow  starch."  Haio- 
thome.  —  To  do  way,  to  put  away ;  to  lay  aside.  [Obs.] 
Chaucer.  —  To  do  with,  to  dispose  of  ;  to  make  use  of ; 
to  employ ;  —  usually  preceded  by  what.  "  Men  are  many 
times  brought  to  that  extremity,  that  were  it  not  for 
God  they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves." 
Tillotson.  —  To  have  to  do  with,  to  have  concern,  business 
or  intercourse  with  ;  to  deal  with.  When  preceded  by 
what,  the  notion  is  usually  implied  that  the  affair  does 
not  concern  the  person  denoted  by  the  subject  of  have. 
"Pliilology  has  to  do  with  language  in  its  fullest  sense." 
Earle.  "What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Zeru- 
iah  ?  "    2  Sam.  xvi.  10. 

Do  (doo),  V.  i.  1.  To  act  or  behave  in  any  manner ;  to 
conduct  one's  self. 

They  fear  not  the  Lord,  neither  do  they  after  ...  the  law 
and  commandment.  2  Kings  xvii.  .34. 

2.  To  fare;  to  be,  as  regards  health;  as,  they  asked 
him  how  he  did  ;  how  do  you  do  to-day  ? 

3_.  [Perh.  a  different  word.  OE.  dugen,  dowen,  to 
avail,  be  of  use,  AS.  dugan.  See  Doughty.]  To  succeed ; 
to  avail ;  to  answer  the  purpose ;  to  serve  ;  as,  if  no 
better  plan  can  be  found,  he  will  make  this  do. 

You  would  do  well  to  prefer  a  bill  against  all  kings  and  par- 
liaments since  the  Conquest ;  and  if  that  won't  do,  challenge 
the  crown.  Collier. 

To  do  by.  See  under  By.  —  To  do  for.  (a)  To  answer 
for  ;  to  serve  as ;  to  suit.  (6)  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  ruin ; 
to  baffle  completely  •  as,  a  goblet  is  done  for  when  it  is 
broken.    [CoUoq.] 

Some  folks  are  happy  and  easy  in  mind  when  their  victim  is 
stabbed  and  aojiefor.  Thackeray. 

—To  dp  withal,  to  help  or  pre  vent  it.  [Obs.]  "I  could  not 
do  mthal."  Shak.  —  To  do  without,  to  get  along  without ; 
to  dispense  with.  —To  have  done,  to  have  made  an  end  or 
conclusion ;  to  have  finished ;  to  be  quit ;  to  desist.  —  To 
have  done  with,  to  have  completed  ;  to  be  through  with ; 
to  have  no  further  concern  with.  —  Well  to  do,  in  easy 
circumstances. 
Do,  re.     1.  Deed  ;  act ;  feat.     lObs.^       Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Ado ;  bustle ;  stir ;  to  do.     [iJ.] 

A  grea't  deal  of  do,  and  a  great  deal  of  trouble.    Selden. 

3.  A  cheat ;  a  swindle.     [Slang,  Eng.1 

0  Do'al)  (dyab  or  doo''ab'),  re.    [Pers.  &  Hind,  doab. 


prop.,  two  waters.]  A  tongue  or  tract  of  land  included 
between  two  rivers;  as,  the  doab  between  the  Ganges 
and  the  Jumna.     \_India']  Am.  Cyc. 

Do'a-ble(doo'a-b'l),a.  Capable  of  being  done   Carlyle. 

Do'-all'  (-al'),  n.     General  manager ;  factotum. 

Under  him,  Dunstan  was  the  do-all  at  court,  being  the  king's 
treasurer,  councilor,  chancellor,  confessor,  all  things.        Fuller. 

Do'and  (doo'and),  p. /ir.    Doing.    \Obs.'\    Rom.  of  M. 

Doat  (dot),  V.  i.    See  Dote. 

DoblJer  (dob'ber),  re.     1.  {Zo'dl.)  See  Daechiok. 

2.  A  float  to  a  fishing  line.     [Local,  XI.  S.] 

Dob'bin  (-bin),  re.     1.  An  old  jaded  horse.  Shak. 

2.  Sea  gravel  mixed  with  sand.     [Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Dob'chick'  (-chTk'),  re.    {Zool.')  See  Daechick. 

Dob'son  (dSb'siin),  re.  (Zool.)  The  aquatic  larva  of 
a  large  neuropterous  insect  (Corydalus  cornutus),  — 
used  as  bait  in  angling.     See  Hellqamite. 

Dob'ule  (dSVul),  n.   (Zool.)    The  European  dace. 

Do'cent  (do'sent),  a.  [L.  docens,  -eniis,  p.  pr.  of  do- 
cere  to  teach.]     Serving  to  instruct ;  teacliing.     [06s.] 

II  Do-ce'tae  (do-se'te),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  SoKelv  to  ap- 
pear.] (Eccl.  Mist.)  Ancient  heretics  who  held  that 
Christ's  body  was  merely  a  phantom  or  appearance. 

Do-Cet'ic  (do-sgt'Jk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  held  by,  or 
like,  the  Docetae.     "  i)oee<tc  Gnosticism. "        Plumplre. 

Doc'e-tism  (dSs'e-tiz'm),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Docetae. 

Dooh'ml-ac  (dok'mi-Sk), a.  (Pros.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  the  dochmius. 

II  Doch'mi-US  (-36),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Soxmos.]  (Pros.) 
A  foot  of  five  syllables  (usually ). 

Doc'i-bll'i-ty   (dos'i-bTl'i-t|),   ire.     [L.    docibilitas.'] 

Doo'1-ble-ness  (d3s'I-b'l-nes), )  Aptness  for  being 
taught;  teachableness;  docility. 

To  persons  of  docihility,  the  real  character  may  be  easily 

taught  in  a  few  days.  ■  Boyle. 

The  docibleness  of  dogs  in  general.  Waltoti. 

Doc'1-ble  (dSs'i-b'l),  a.  [L.  docibilis,  fr.  docere  to 
teach.]    Easily  taught  or  managed ;  teachable.     Milton. 

Doc'ile  (dSsTl  or  do'sTl ;  277),  a.  [L.  docilis,  fr.  do- 
cere to  teach  ;  cf.  Gr.  SiSao-xeiv,  and  L.  discere  to  learn, 
Gr.  i&ariv  learned,  SeSaaJ;  knowing  :  cf.  P.  docile.  Cf. 
DocTOK,  Didactic,  Disciple.]  1.  Teachable ;  easy  to 
teach;  docible.     [06s.] 

2.  Disposed  to  be  taught ;  tractable ;  easily  man- 
aged ;  as,  a  docile  child. 

The  elephant  is  at  once  docible  and  docile.     C.  J.  Smith. 

Do-Cil'i-ty  (do-sil'T-tJ^),  re.  [L.  dociliias,  fr.  docilis  : 
cf.  F.  docilite.']  1.  Teachableness  ;  aptness  for  being 
taught ;  docibleness.    [Obs.  or  iJ.] 

2.  Willingness  to  be  taught ;  tractableness. 

The  humble  docility  of  little  children  is,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, represented  as  a  necessary  preparative  to  the  reception 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Beattie. 

Doc'i-ma-cy  (dSsT-ma-sj^),  re.  [Gr.  SoKifiaaCa  an  as- 
say, examination,  fr.  ^OKijxdfeii'  to  assay  or  examine 
(metals),  fr.  Soki^o;  assayed,  tested,  fr.  SexeaBai  to  take, 
approve  :  cf.  F.  docimasie.']  The  art  or  practice  of  ap- 
plying tests  to  ascertain  the  nature,  quality,  etc.,  of 
objects,  as  of  metals  or  ores,  of  medicines,  or  of  facts 
pertaining  to  physiology. 

Doc'l-mas'tic  (-mSs'tik),  a.     [Gr.  SoKifiaa-TiKO^  :   cf. 

F.  docimastique.l    Proving  by  experiments  or  tests. 
Docimastic  art,  metallurgy,  or  the  art  of  assaying  met- 
als:  the  art  of  separating  metals  from  foreign  matters, 
and  determining  the  nature  and   quantity  of  metallic 
substances  contained  in  any  ore  or  mineral. 

Doc'i-mol'O-gy  (d8s'T-mol'6-jy),  re.  [Gr.  8o(ci(t^  a 
test  -|-  -logy.']  A  treatise  on  the  art  of  testing,  as  in 
assaying  metals,  etc. 

Doi/i-ty  (d5s'i-ty),  re.  Teachableness.  [Prov.  Eng. 
&  Local,  U.  S.] 

Dock  (d5k),  re.     [AS.  docce ;  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf . 

G.  docA-era-blatter,  Gael,  dogha  burdock,  OF.  deque; 
perh.  akin  to  L.  daucus,  daucum,  Gr.  5a.0/co5,  SavKov,  a 
kind  of  parsnip  or  carrot,  used  in  medicine.  Cf.  BuK- 
DOCK.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  (Eumex),  some  species 
of  which  are  weU-knowu  weeds  which  have  a  long  taproot 
and  are  difficult  of  extermination. 

^W  Tellow  dock  is  Rumex  crispus,  with  smooth  curly 
leaves  and  yellow  root,  which  mth  that  of  other  species 
is  used  medicinally  as  an  astringent  and  tonic. 

Dock,  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  dockr  a  short  tail.  Fries,  dok  a 
little  bundle  or  bunch,  G.  docke  bundle,  skein,  a  short 
and  thick  column.]  1.  The  solid  part  of  an  animal's  tail, 
as  distinguished  from  the  hair  ;  the  stump  of  a  tail ;  tlie 
part  of  a  tail  left  after  clipping  or  cutting.  Grew. 

2.  A  case  of  leather  to  cover  the  clipped  or  cut  taU  of 
a  horse. 

Dock,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Docked  (dokt)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  DocKiNO.]  [See  Dock  a  tail.  Cf.  W.  todaw, 
and  twciaw,  to  dock,  clip.]  1.  To  cut  off,  as  the  end 
of  a  thing;  to  curtaU;  to  cut  short;  to  clip;  as,  to 
dock  the  tail  of  a  horse. 

His  top  was  dockerl  Hke  a  priest  bifom.       Chaucer. 

2.  To  cut  off  a  part  from ;  to  shorten ;  to  deduct  from ; 
to  subject  to  a  deduction  ;  as,  to  dock  one's  wages. 

3.  To  cut  off,  bar,  or  destroy ;  as,  to  dock  an  entail. 
Dock,  re.     [Akin  to  D.  dok  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf. 

Hi.  doga  ditch,  L.  doga  sort  of  vessel,  Gr.  Boxn  recepta- 
cle, fr.  &€\e(76ai  to  receive.]  1.  An  artificial  basin  or  an 
inclosure  in  connection  with  a  harbor  or  river,  —  used 
for  the  reception  of  vessels,  and  provided  with  gates  for 
keeping  in  or  shutting  out  the  tide. 

2.  The  slip  or  water  way  extending  between  two  piers 
or  projecting  wharves,  for  the  reception  of  ships ;  — 
sometimes  including  the  piers  themselves ;  as,  to  be 
down  on  the  dock. 

3.  The  place  in  court  where  a  criminal  or  accused  per- 
son stands. 

Balance  dock,  a  kind  of  floating  dock  which  is  kept  level 
by  pumping  water  out  of,  or  letting  it  into,  the  compart- 
ments of  side  chambers.  —  Dry  dock,  a  dock  from  which 


EInp. 
•with 

filled  with  water  when  the 
Dock  is  submerged  to  al- 
low the  ship  to  float  in  or 
out. 


the  water  may  be  shut  or  pumped  out ;  especially,  one  in 
the  form  of  a  chamber  having  walls  and  a  floor,  often  of 
masonry  and  communicating  with  deep  water,  but  hav- 
ing appliances  for  excluding  it ;  —  used  in  constructing 
or  repairing  ships.  The  name  includes  structures  used 
for  the  examination,  repairing,  or  building  of  vessels,  as 
graving  docks,  floating  docks,  hydraulic  docks,  etc.  — 
Floating  dock,  a  dock  wliich  is  made  to  become  buoyanti 
and,  by  floating,  to  lift  a  vessel 
out  of  water.  —  Graving  dock,  a 
dock  for  holding  a  ship  for 
graving  or  cleaning  the  bot- 
tom, etc.  —  Hydraulic  dock,  a 
dock  in  wliich  a  vessel  is  raised 
clear  of  the  water  by  hydrau- 
lic presses.  —  Naval  dock,  a  dock 
connected  with  which  are  na- 
val stores,  materials,  and  all 
conveniences  for  the  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  ships.  — 
Screw  dock,  a  dock  in  which  a 
frame  for  the  reception  of  ves- 
sels is  raised  or  lowered  by 
screws  and  other  machinery. 
—  Sectional  dock,  a  form  of  float- 
ing  dock  made  in  separate  sec-  Floating  Dock,  supporting  a 
tions  or  caissons.  —  Slip  dock,  a  Eliip.  AAA  Tanks  filled 
dock  having  a  sloping  floor  ■"''"  ^"-  £  S  B  Tanks 
that  extends  from  deep  water 
to  above  high-water  mark,  and 
upon  which  is  a  railway  on 
which  nms  a  cradle  carrying 
the  ship.  —  Wet  dock,  a  dock  where  the  water  is  shut  in, 
and  kept  at  a  given  level,  to  facilitate  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  ships;— also  sometimes  used  as  a  place  of 
safety ;  a  basin. 

Dock  (dok),  V.  t.  To  draw,  lay,  or  place  (a  ship)  in  a 
dock,  for  repairing,  cleaning  the  bottom,  etc. 

Dock'age  (d5k'aj),  re.    A  charge  for  the  use  of  a  dock. 

Dock'-cress'  (-krSs'),  re.     (Bot.)  Nipplewort. 

Dock'et  (dSk'St),  re.  [Dock  to  cut  off  -|-  dim.  suffix 
-€<.]  1.  A  small  piece  of  paper  or  parchment,  containing 
the  heads  of  a  writing ;  a  summary  or  digest. 

2.  A  bill  tied  to  goods,  containing  some  direction,  as 
the  name  of  the  owner,  or  the  place  to  which  they  are 
to  be  sent ;  a  label.  Bailey. 

3.  (Law)  (a)  An  abridged  entry  of  a  judgment  or 
proceeding  in  an  action,  or  a  list  or  register  of  such  en- 
tries ;  a  book  of  original  entries,  kept  by  clerks  of 
courts,  containing  a  formal  list  of  the  names  of  parties, 
and  minutes  of  the  proceedings,  in  each  case  in  court. 
(b)  (U.  S.)  A  list  or  calendar  of  causes  ready  for  hear- 
ing or  trial,  prepared  for  the  use  of  courts  by  the  clerks. 

4.  A  list  or  calendar  of  business  matters  to  be  acte4 
on  in  any  assembly. 

On  the  docket,  in  hand ;  in  the  plan ;  under  considera- 
tion; in  process  of  execution  or  performance.    [Colloq.] 

Dock'et,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Docketed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Docketing.]  1.  To  make  a  brief  abstract  of  (a 
writing)  and  indorse  it  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  or  to 
indorse  the  title  or  contents  on  the  back  of ;  to  summa- 
rize ;  as,  to  docket  letters  and  papers.  Chesterfield. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  To  make  a  brief  abstract  of  and  in«;rib9 
in  a  book ;  as,  judgments  regularly  docketed,  (b)  To  en- 
ter or  inscribe  in  a  docket,  or  list  of  causes  for  triaL 

3.  To  mark  with  a  ticket ;  as,  to  docket  goods. 
Dock'yard'  (dok'yard'),  re.     A  yard  or  storage  plac& 

for  all  sorts  of  naval  stores  and  timber  for  shipbuilding. 

II  Doc'O-glos'sa  (d5k'o-gl5s'sa),  re.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr» 
fioKos  a  beam  -)-  yAwacra  the  tongue.] 
(Zool.)  An  order  of  gastropods,  in-, 
eluding  the  true  limpets,  and  having  \ 
the  teeth  on  the  odontophore  or  lin- 1 
gual  ribbon. 

Doc'quet  (dok'kSt),  n.  &  v. 
Docket. 

Doc'tor  (dok'ter),  re.     [OF.  doc- 
lur,  L.  doctor,  teacher,  fr.  docere  to 
teach.    See  Docile.]    1.  A  teacher ; 
one  skilled  in  a  profession,  or  branch  of  knowledge ;  a 
learned  man.    [Obs.'\ 

One  of  the  doctors  of  Italy,  Nicholas  Macciavel.    Bacon. 

2.  An  academical  title,  originally  meaning  a  man  so. 
well  versed  in  liis  department  as  to  be  qualified  to  teach 
it.  Hence :  One  who  has  taken  the  highest  degree  con- 
ferred by  a  university  or  college,  or  has  received  a  di- 
ploma of  the  highest  degree  ;  as,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  of 
law,  of  medicine,  of  music,  or  of  philosophy.  Such  di- 
plomas may  confer  an  honorary  title  only. 

3.  One  duly  licensed  to  practice  medicine ;  a  member 
of  the  medical  profession ;  a  physician. 

By  medicine  life  may  be  prolonged,  yet  death 

will  seize  the  doctor  too.  Shak. 

4.  Any  mechanical  contrivance  intended  to  remedy  a 
difficulty  or  serve  some  purpose  in  an  exigency ;  as^  the 
doctor  of  a  calico-printing  machine,  which  is  a  knife  to 
remove  superfluous  coloring  matter ;  the  doctor,  or  aux- 
iliary engine,  called  also  donkey  engine. 

5.  (Zo'ol.)  The  friar  skate.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Doctors'  Commons.  See  under  Commons.  —  Doctor's  stuff, 
physic,  medicuie.  G.  Eliot.  —Doctor  fish  (Zool.),  any  fish 
of  the  genus  Acanthnriis ;  the  surgeon  fish;  — so  called 
from  a  sharp  lancetlike  spine  on  eiich  side  of  the  taiL 
Also  called  barber  fish.    See  Subgeon  fish. 

Doc'tor,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Doctoked  (-terd)  ;  p.  pr.. 
&  vb.  re.  DocTOHlNG.]  1.  To  treat  as  a  physician  does ;, 
to  apply  remedies  to ;  to  repair ;  as,  to  doctor  a  sick 
man  or  a  broken  cart.     [Colloq.] 

2.  To  confer  a  doctorate  upon  ;  to  make  a  doctor. 

3.  To  tamper  with  and  arrange  for  one's  own  pur- 
poses ;  to  falsify ;  to  adulterate ;  as,  to  doctor  election 
returns ;  to  doctor  whisky.     [Slang] 

Doc'tor,  V.  i.     To  practice  physic.     [Colloq.] 
Doc'tor-al  (-al),  a.     [Cf.  F.  doctoral.]    Of  or  relating 
to  a  doctor,  or  to  the  degree  of  doctor. 

Doctoral  habit  and  square  cap. 

Doc'tor-al-ly>  adv. 


Teeth  of  one  of  the 
Docoglossa  (a  lim- 
pet. Patella  vulga- 
ta),  much  enlarged. 


Wood. 
In  the  manner  of  a  doctor.    [iJ.J 
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Doc'tor-ate  (dSk'ter-St),  re.  [Cf.  F.  doctorat."]  The 
degree,  title,  or  rank,  of  a  doctor. 

Doc'tor-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    To  make  (one)  a  doctor. 

He  was  bred  .  .  .  iu  Oxford  and  there  doctorated.    Fuller. 

Doc'tor-ess,  n.    A  female  doctor.     [iJ.] 

Doo'tor-ly,  a-  Like  a  doctor  or  learned  man.  \_Obs.'] 
•'  Doctorly  prelates."  Foxe. 

Doc'tOT-Ship,  n.   Doctorate,    [i?.]  Clarendon. 

Doc'tress  (dok'trgs),  re.     A  female  doctor.     [iJ.] 

Doc'trl-na-ble  (-tri-ua-b'l),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or 
constitutmg,  doctrine.     [Ois.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

II  Doo'tri-naire' (dBk'tre-uSr'),  re.  [F.  See  Doctrine.] 
One  who  would  apply  to  political  or  other  practical  con- 
cerns the  abstract  doctrines  or  the  theories  of  liis  own 
philosophical  system;  a  propounder  of  a  new  set  of 
opinions ;  a  dogmatic  theorist.  Used  also  adjectively ; 
as,  doctrinaire  notions. 

113^=  In  French  history,  the  Doctrinaires  were  a  con- 
stitutionalist party  which  originated  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  represented  tlie  interests  of  liberal- 
ism and  progress.  After  the  Revolution  of  July,  18AI, 
when  they  came  into  power,  they  assumed  a  conserva- 
tive position  in  antagomsm  with  the  repubhcans  and  rad- 
icals ^'"-  ^y- 

Doc'trl-nal  (dSk'trT-nal),  a.  [LL.  doctrinalis,  fr.  L. 
doctrina:  cf.  F.  doctrinal.  See  Doctrine.]  1.  Per- 
taining to,  or  containmg,  doctrine  or  something  taught 
and  to  be  believed ;  as,  a  doctrinal  observation.  "  Doc- 
trinal clauses."  Macaulaij. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  to  do  with,  teaching. 

The  word  of  God  serveth  no  otherwise  than  in  the  nature  of 
a  doctrinal  instrument.  nooker. 

Doc'trl-nal,  n.  A  matter  of  doctrme  ;  also,  a  system 
of  doctrines.  T.  Goodwin.    Sir  T.  EUjot. 

Doc'trl-nal-ly,  adv.  In  a  doctrinal  maimer  or  form  ; 
by  way  of  teaching  or  positive  direction. 

DOC'tri-na'ri-an  (d5k'tri-na'ri-an),  n.     A  doctrinaire. 

J.  H.  Newman. 

Doc'trl-na'ri-an-lsm  (d5k'tri-na'rT-an-iz'm),  re.  The 
principles  or  practices  of  the  Doctrinaires. 

Doc'trlne  (dSk'trin),  n.  [F.  doctrine,  L.  doctrina, 
fr.  doctor.     See  Dootob.]     1.  Teaching ;  mstruction. 

He  taught  them  many  things  by  parables,  and  said  unto 
them  in  his  doctrine.  Hearken.  Mark  iv.  2. 

2.  That  which  is  taught ;  what  is  held,  put  forth  as 
true,  and  supported  by  a  teacher,  a  school,  or  a  sect ;  a 
principle  or  position,  or  the  body  of  principles,  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge  ;  any  tenet  or  dogma ;  a  principle 
of  faith  ;  as,  the  doctrine  of  atoms ;  the  doctrine  of 
chances.     "The  rforirme  of  gravitation."  I.  Watts. 

Articles  of  faith  and  doctrine.  Hooker. 

The  Monroe  doctrine  (Politics),  a  poUcy  enunciated  by 
President  Monroe  (Message,  Dec.  2,  1823),  the  essential 
feature  of  wliich  is  that  the  United  States  will  regard  as 
an  unfriendly  act  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  to  extend  their  systems  on  this  continent,  or  any 
mterference  to  oppress,  or  in  any  manner  control  the 
destiny  of,  governments  whose  independence  had  been 
acknowledged  by  the  United  States. 

Syn.  —  Precept ;  tenet :  principle  ;  maxim  ;  dogma. 
—  Doctrine,  Precept.  Doctrine  denotes  whatever  is 
recommended  as  a  speculative  truth  to  the  belief  of  oth- 
ers. Precept  is  a  rule  laid  down  to  be  obeyed.  Doctrine 
supposes  a  teacher ;  precept  supposes  a  superior,  with 
a  right  to  command.  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible ;  the 
precepts  of  our  holy  religion. 

Unpracticcd  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power 

By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour.     Goldsmith. 

DOC'tt-ment  (-ii-ment),  re.  [lAi.  documentum,  ir.  do- 
cere  to  teach  :  cf.  F.  document.  See  Docile.]  1.  That 
which  is  taught  or  authoritatively  set  forth ;  precept ; 
instruction  ;  dogma.     [06s.] 

Learners  should  not  be  too  much  crowded  with  a  heap  or 
multitude  of  docnments  or  ideas  at  one  time.  I.  Watts. 

2.  An  example  for  instruction  or  warning.     [06s.] 
They  were  forthwith  stoned  to  death,  as  a  document  to  others. 

Sir  IV.  Baleigli. 

3.  An  original  or  official  paper  relied  upon  as  the 
basis,  proof,  or  support  of  anything  else  ;  —  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  including  any  writing,  book,  or  other  in- 
strument conveying  information  in  the  case  ;  any  material 
substance  on  which  the  thoughts  of  men  are  represented 
by  any  species  of  conventional  mark  or  symbol. 

Saint  Luke  . . .  collected  them  from  such  documents  and  tes- 
timonies as  he  . .  .  judged  to  be  authentic.  Paley. 

Doc'U-ment,  v.  t.    1.  To  teach ;  to  school.     [06s.] 
I  am  finely  documented  by  my  own  daughter.    Dryden. 

2.  To  furnish  with  documents  or  papers  necessary  to 
establish  facts  or  give  information ;  as,  a  ship  should  be 
documented  according  to  the  directions  of  law. 

Doc'U-men'tal  (-men'tal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
instruction.     [06s.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  written  evidence ;  documentary  ; 
as,  documental  testimony. 

Doc'U-men'ta-ry  (-ta-ry),  a.  Pertaining  to  written 
evidence  ;  contained  or  certified  in  writing.  "  Documen- 
tary evidence."  Macaulay. 

Dodd,  Dod  (dod),  V.  t.  [OE.  dMden.']  To  cut  off,  as 
wool  from  sheep's  tails ;  to  lop  or  clip  off.        Halliwell. 

Dod'dart  (dod'dert),  re.  A  game  much  like  hockey, 
played  in  an  open  field  ;  also,  the  bent  stick  for  playing 
the  game.     [Local,  Eng.']  Halliwell. 

Dod'ded,  a.  [See  Dodd.]  Without  horns  ;  as,  dodded 
cattle  ;  without  beards ;  as,  dodded  corn.  Halliwell. 

Dod'der  (dSd'der),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  dodder,  Sw.  dodra, 
G.  dotter.']  {Boi.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cuscuta.  It  is  a 
leafless  parasitical  vine  with  yellowish  threadlike  stems. 
It  attaches  itself  to  some  other  plant,  as  to  flax,  golden- 
rod,  etc.,  and  decaying  at  the  root,  is  nourished  by  the 
plant  that  supports  it. 

Dod'der,  v.  t.  &  i.  [Of.  AS.  dyderian  to  deceive,  de- 
lude, and  E.  didder,  dudder.']  To  shake,  tremble,  or 
totter.     "The  rfoddeWrejr  mast."  Thomson. 


Dod'dered  (dSd'derd),  a.   Shattered  ;  Infirm.   "  A  lau-  | 

rel  grew,  doddered  with  age."  Dryden. 

Do-dec'a-gon  (do-dek'a-gSn),  n.  [Gr.  Bw&eKo.  twelve 
-)- yiui/ia  angle:  cf.  F.  dodccagone.']  (Geom.)  A  figure 
or  polygon  bounded  by  twelve  sides  and  containing 
twelve  angles. 

II  Do-dec'a-gyn'i-a  (-jlu'I-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  6r.  Sii- 
SeKa  twelve  -|-  yvvri  woman,  female.]  {Bot.)  A  Linnaean 
order  of  plants  having  twelve  styles. 

Do-dec'a-gyn'i-an  (-jin'i-au),  la.    {Bot.)  Of  or 

DCde-cag'y-nous  (do'de-kaj'T-niSs),)  pertaining  to 
the  Dodecagyuia  ;  having  twelve  styles. 

Do-dec'a-he'dral  (do-dSk'a-he'dral),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  like,  a  dodecahedron ;  consisting  of  twelve  equal  sides. 

Dodecahedral  cleavage.    See  under  Cleavage. 

Do-dec'a-he'dron  (-dr5u),  re.  [Gr.  &u>SeKdeSpov ;  Sco- 
Sexa  twelve  -j-  eSpa  seat,  bottom,  base  :  cf.  F.  dodeca- 
edre.'\  (Geom.  &  Crystallog.)  A  solid 
having  twelve  faces. 

^^^  The  regular  dodecahedron  is  bound- 
ed by  twelve  equal  and  regular  pentagons ; 
the  pyritohedron  (see  Pyritohedron)  is 
related  to  it ;  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  is 
bounded  by  twelve  equal  rhombic  faces. 

II  Do'de-can'dll-a  (do'de-kan'drl-a).  Rhombic  Dodeca- 
re.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.   Gr.  SwSeKa  twelve  -f  hedron. 

ii'ijp,  avSpoi,  man,  male.]  (Bot.)  A  Linnaean  class  of 
plants  including  all  that  have  any  number  of  stamens  be- 
tween twelve  and  nineteen. 

Do'decan'drl-an  (-an),    )  a.    (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining 

Do'de-can'dXOUS  (-drus),  }  to  the  Dodecandria ;  hav- 
ing twelve  stamens,  or  from  twelve  to  nineteen. 

Do'de-cane  (do'de-kan),  re.  [Gr.  SioSeKa  twelve.] 
(Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  group  of  thick  oily  hydrocarbons, 
CijHjo,  of  the  paraffin  series. 

Do-dec'a-Style  (do-dSk'a^stil),  a.  [Gr.  fiuSexa  twelve 
-\- cnvKoi  column:  cf.  F.  dodecastyle.'}  (Arch.)  Having 
twelve  columns  in  front,  —n.  A  dodecastyle  portico,  or 
building. 

Do-dec'a-syl-lab'ic  (do-dSk'a-sTl-lSb'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  Sm- 
SeKa  twelve  +  E.  syllabic.^  Having  twelve  syllables. 

Do-dec'a-syl'la-ble  (do-dek'a-sil'la-b'l),  re.  A  word 
consisting  of  twelve  syllables. 

Do-dec'a-tem'O-ry  (-tSm'o-ry),  re.  [Gr.  6a>SeKan)/i6- 
pioi/  ;  SuiSeKaroi  twelfth  -f-  fiopioi/,  dim.  of  /aopos  part : 
cf.  F.  dodecatemorie.']  (Asiron.)  A  term  applied  to  the 
twelve  houses,  or  parts,  of  the  zodiac  of  the  primum 
mobile,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  twelve  signs  ;  also, 
any  one  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac. 

Dodge  (dSj),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dodged  (dojd)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  ^6.  re.  Dodging.]  [Of  uncertain  origin  :  cf.  dodder, 
v.,  daddle,  dade,  or  dog,  v.  t.]  1.  To  start  suddenly 
aside,  as  to  avoid  a  blow  or  a  missile  ;  to  shift  place  by 
a  sudden  start.  Milton. 

2.  To  evade  a  duty  by  low  craft ;  to  practice  mean 
shifts ;  to  use  tricky  devices ;  to  play  fast  and  loose ;  to 
quibble. 

Some  dodging  casuist  with  more  craft  tkan  sincerity.   Milton. 

Dodge,  V.  t.  1.  To  evade  by  a  sudden  shift  of  place  ; 
to  escape  by  starting  aside ;  as,  to  dodge  a  blow  aimed 
or  a  ball  thrown. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  evade  by  craft ;  as,  to  dodge  a  question; 
to  dodge  responsibility.     [Colloq.']  S.  G.  Goodrich. 

3.  To  follow  by  dodging,  or  suddenly  shifting  from 
place  to  place.  Coleridge. 

Dodge,  n.  The  act  of  evading  by  some  skillful  move- 
ment ;  a  sudden  starting  aside  ;  hence,  an  artful  device 
to  evade,  deceive,  or  cheat ;  a  cunning  trick  ;  an  artifice. 
{,Colloq.~\ 

Some,  who  have  a  taste  for  good  living,  have  many  harm- 
less arts,  by  which  they  improve  their  banquet,  and  innocent 
dodges,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  an  excellent  phrase 
that  has  become  vernacular  since  the  appearance  of  the  last 
dictionaries.  Thackeray. 

Dodg'er  (doj'er),  re.  1.  One  who  dodges  or  evades  ;  one 
who  plays  fast  and  loose,  or  uses  tricky  devices.    Smart. 

2.  A  small  handbill.     [U.  S.'\ 

3.  See  Corndodger. 

Dodg'er-y  (-f),  re.  Trickery ;  artifice.  [06s.]   Hachet. 

Dod'i-pate  (dod'i-pat),  )  re.       [Perh.  fr.  OE.  dodden 

Dod'i-poU  (dod'T-pol),  )  to  cut  off,  to  shear,  and 
first  applied  to  shaven-poUed  priests.]  A  stupid  person  ; 
a  fool ;  a  blockhead. 

Some  will  say,  our  curate  is  naught,  an  ass-head,  a  dodipoll. 

Zatimer. 

Dodldn  (dod'ktn),  n.  [D.  duitken,  dim.  of  duit.  See 
Doit,  and  cf.  Doitkin.]    A  doit ;  a  small  coin.    Shelton. 

Dod'man  (dod'man),  re.  1.  A  snail ;  also,  a  snail  shell ; 
ahodmandod.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.']  Nares. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  shellfish  which  casts  its  shell,  as  a  lob- 
ster.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Do'do  (do'do),  n.  ;  pi.  Dodoes  (-doz).  [Said  to  be  fr. 
Pg.  doudo  silly,  foolish  (cf.  Booby)  ;  this  is  fr.  Prov.  E. 
dold,  the  same 
word  as  E.  dolt.] 
(Zool.)  A  large, 
extinct  bird  (Di- 
dus  ineptus),  for- 
merly inhabiting 
the  Island  of  Mau- 
ritius. It  had 
short,  half-fledged 
wings,  like  those 
of  the  ostrich,  and 
a  short  neck  and 
legs;  —  called  also 
dronte.  It  was 
related  to  the 
pigeons. 

Doe    (do),   re. 
[AS.  dd  ;  cf.  Dan. 
daa,  daa-iyr,  deer, 
and    perh.    L.   da- 
ma.  V66.]  (Zo'ol.) 


A  female  deer  or  antelope  ;  specifically,  the  female  of  the 
fallow  deer,  of  which  the  male  is  called  a  buck.  Also 
applied  to  the  female  of  other  animals,  as  the  rabbit.  See 
the  Note  under  Buck. 

Doe  (doo),  re.    A  feat.    [06s.]    See  Do,  re.     Hudibras. 

DoBg'lic  (deg'lik),  a.-  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from, 
the  doegling  ;  as,  dosglic  acid  (Chem.),  an  oily  substance 
resembling  oleic  acid. 

II  Doeg'ling  (deg'ling),  n.  [Native  name  in  Faroe 
Islands.]  (Zool.)  The  beaked  whale  (Balxnoptera  ros- 
trata),  from  which  doegling  oil  is  obtained. 

Do'er  (dob'er),  re.  [From  Do,  v.  t.  &  i.]  1.  One  who 
does  ;  one  who  performs  or  executes  ;  one  who  is  wont 
and  ready  to  act ;  an  actor ;  an  agent. 

The  doers  of  the  law  shall  bo  justified.      Rom.  ii.  13. 

2.  (Scots  Law)  An  agent  or  attorney ;  a  factor.  Burrill. 

Does  (duz).     The  Zd  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Do. 

Doe'skin'  (do'skin'),  re.     1.  The  skin  of  the  doe. 

2.  A  firm  woolen  cloth  with  a  smooth,  soft  surface 
like  a  doe's  skin  ;  —  made  for  men's  wear. 

DoH  (dSf  ;  115),  V.  t.  [imp.  Szp.p.  Doffed  (dSft ;  115) ; 
^.  pr.  &  v6.  re.  Doffing.]     [Do -\- off.    See  Do,'!).  «.,  7.] 

1.  To  put  off,  as  dress;  to  divest  one's  self  of  ;  hence, 
figuratively,  to  put  or  thrust  away  ;  to  rid  one's  self  of. 

And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace.  Shak. 

At  night,  or  in  the  rain, 
He  dons  a  surcoat  which  he  doffs  at  morn.      Emerson. 

2.  To  strip ;  to  divest ;  to  undress. 

Heaven's  King,  who  doffs  himself  our  flesh  to  wear.  O-ashaw. 

Doff,  V.  i.    To  put  off  dress  ;  to  take  off  the  hat. 

Doff'er  (-er),  re.  (Macli.)  A  revolving  cylinder,  or  a 
vibrating  bar  with  teeth,  in  a  carding  machine,  which 
doffs,  or  strips  off,  the  cotton  from  the  cards.  Vre. 

Dog  (dSg),  n.  [AS.  docga;  akin  to  D.  dog  mas- 
tiff, Dan.  dogge,  Sw.  dogg.]  1.  (Zool.)  A  quadruped 
of  the  genus  Canis,  esp.  the  domestic  dog  (C.  familia- 
ris).  The  dog  is  distinguished  above  all  others  of  the  in- 
ferior animals  for  intelligence,  docility,  and  attachm^t 
to  man.  There  are  numerous  carefully  bred  varieties,  as 
the  beagle,  bloodhound,  bulldog,  coachdog,  collie,  Dan- 
ish dog,  foxhound,  greyhound,  mastiff,  pointer,  poodle, 
St.  Bernard,  setter,  spaniel,  spitz  dog,  terrier,  etc.  There 
are  also  many  mixed  breeds,  and  partially  domesticated 
varieties,  as  well  as  wild  dogs,  like  the  dingo  and  dhole. 
(See  these  names  in  the  Vocabulary.) 


St.  Bernard  Dog. 

2.  A  mean,  worthless  fellow  ;  a  wretch. 

What  is  thy  servant,  which  is  but  a  dog,  that  he  should  do 
this  great  thing  ?  2  Kings  vm.  13  (/iev.  Ver.~j. 

3.  A  fellow  ;  —  used  humorously  or  contemptuously ; 
as,  a  sly  dog;  a  lazy  dog.     [Colloq.] 

4.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  two  constellations,  Careis  il/a- 
jor  and  Canis  Minor,  or  the  Greater  Dog  and  the  Lesser 
bog.     Canis  Major  contains  the  Dog  Star  (Sirius). 

5.  An  iron  for  holding  wood  in  a  fireplace  ;  a  firedog ; 
an  andiron. 

6.  (Mech.)  (a)  A  grappling  iron,  with  a  claw  or  claws, 
for  fastening  into  wood  or  other  heavy  articles,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  or  moving  tliem.  (6)  An  iron  with 
fangs  for  fastening  a  log  in  a  saw  pit,  or  on  the  carriage 
of  a  sawmiU.  (c)  A  piece  in  machinery  acting  as  a  catch 
or  clutch  ;  especially,  the  carrier  of  a  lathe,  also,  an  ad- 
justable stop  to  change  motion,  as  in  a  machine  tool. 

d^""  Dog  is  used  adjectively  or  in  composition,  com- 
monly in  the  sense  of  relating  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
dog.  It  is  also  used  to  denote  a  male ;  as,  dog  fox  or  dog- 
fox, a  male  fox ;  doq  otter  or  dog-otter,  dog  wolf,  etc. ; 

—  also  to  denote  a  tiling  of  cheap  or  mean  quality  ;  as,  dog 
Latin. 

A  dead  dog,  a  thing  of  no  use  or  value.    1  Sam.  xxiv.  14. 

—  A  dog  in  the  manger,  an  ugly-natured  person  who 
prevents  others  from  enjoying  what  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  them  but  is  none  to  him.  —  Dog  ape  (Zool.),  a 
male  ape.  —Dog  cabbage,  or  Dog's  cabbage  {Bot.),  a  suc- 
culent herb,  native  to  the  Mediterranean  region  (TlieUj- 
gonum  Cynocranibe).  —  Dog  cheap,  very  cheap.  See  under 
Cheap.  —Dog  ear  (Arch.),  an  acroterium.  [Colloq.]  —Dog 
fl6a(^oo/.),  a  species  of  flea  (Pulex  canis)  which  infests 
dogs  and  cats,  and  is  often  troublesome  to  man.  In  Amer- 
ica it  is  the  common  flea.  See  Flea,  and  Aphaniptera.  — 
Dog  gieiSBt  Bot. ),agrass{Triticu  in  can  ill  inn) 
of  the  same  genus  as  wheat.  —  Dog  Latin, 
barbarous  Latin  ;  as,  tlie  dog  Latin  of  phar- 
macy. —  Dog  lichen  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  lichen 
(Peltigera.  (•((»('«(;) growing  on  earth,  rocks, 
and  tree  trunks,  —  a  lobed  exp.insion,  din- 
gy green  above  and  whitish  with  fuscous 
veins  beneath.  —  Dog  louse  (Zool.),  a  louse 
th.at  infests  the  dog,  esp.  JLciiiatopiniis 
pilifer-us ;  another  species  is  Tricliodcctes 
latit.s.  —  Dog  power,  a  machine  operated  by 
the  weiglit  of  a  dog  traveling  in  a  drum,  or 
on  an  endless  track,  as  for  churning.  —  ^^,.,  „„, 
Dog  salmon  (Zoiil.),  a  salmon  of  northwest  pi)  i  r'r  rn  .<). 
America  and  northern  Asia;  — the  .«or-  Much  enlarged. 
hiischn  :  —  called  also  holia,  and  hone.  — 

Dog  shark.    (Zool.)    See  Dogfish.  —  Dog's  meat,  meat  fit 
only  for  dogs ;  refuse  ;   offal.  —  Dog  Star.    See  in  the 
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use,    unite,    i\ide,   full,   up,    fiirn ;    pity  ;    food,   f(>bt ;    out,    oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sing,   ink  ;    then,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Vocabulary.  —Dog  wheat  (Bot.),  dog  grass. 
—  Dog  whelk  (Zo'dl.),  any  species  of  univalve 
shells  of  the  family  Nassidas,  esp.  the  Nassa 
reticulata  of  England.  —  To  give,  or  throw, 
to  the  dogs,  to  throw  away  as  useless. 
"  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs;  I'll  none  of 
it."  Shak.  —  To  go  to  the  dogs,  to  go  to 
ruin ;  to  be  ruined. 

Dog  (d5g),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Doooed 
(dSgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dogoing.  J  To  hunt  American 
or  track  like  a  hound ;  to  follow  insidiously  Dog  Whelk 
or  indefatigably ;  to  chase  with  a  dog  or  (Jfassa  vi- 
dogs;  to  worry,  as  if  by  dogs;  to  hound  bex).  Nat. 
with  importunity. 

I  have  been  pursued,  dogged,  and  waylaid.  Pope. 

Your  sins  will  dog  you,  pursue  you.       Burroughs. 

Eager  ill-bred  petitioners,  who  do  not  bo  properly  supplicate 
as  hunt  the  person  whom  they  address  to,  dogging  him  from 
place  to  place,  till  they  even  extort  an  answer  to  their  rude  re- 
quests, tiouth. 

Do'gal  (do'gal),  a.  [LL.  dogalis  for  ducalis.  See 
Doge.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  doge.     \_R-1 

Do'gate  (do'gat),  n.  [Cf .  F.  dogat,  It.  dogato.  See 
Doge,  and  cf.  Dogeate.]  The  office  or  dignity  of  a  doge. 

DogObane'  (dog'ban'),  n.  [Said  to  be  poisonous  to 
dogs.  Cf.  Apocynaceous.]  (Bot.)  A  small  genus_  of 
perennial  herbaceous  plants,  with  poisonous  milky  juice, 
bearing  slender  pods  in  pairs. 

Dog'  bee'  (be').    A  male  or  drone  bee.         Halliwell. 

Dog'ber'ry  (-bSr'ry),  n.  (Bot.)  The  berry  of  the 
dogwood  ;  —  called  also  dogcherry.  Dr.  Prior, 

Dogterry  tree  (Bot.),  the  dogwood. 

Dog'bOlt'  (-bolt'),  n.  A  most  contemptuous  term  of 
reproach.  [06s.]  "  The  lawyer  is  a  dogbolt,  an  arrant 
worm."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

DoglJOlt',  n.  (Chin.)  The  bolt  of  the  cap-square  over 
the  trunnion  of  a  cannon.  Knight. 

Dog'-brl'er  (-bri'er),  n.    (Bot.)  The  dog-rose. 

Dog'cart'  (-karf),  n.  A  light  one-horse  carriage, 
OTmmonly  two-wheeled,  patterned  after  a  cart.  The 
original  dogcarts  used  in  England  by  sportsmen  had  a 
box  at  the  back  for  carrying  dogs. 

Dog'  day',  or  Dog'day'  (da').     One  of  the  dog  days. 

Dogday  cicada  (Zo'ol.),  a  large  American  cicada  (C. 
prumosa),  which  trills  loudly  in  midsummer. 

Dog'  days'  (daz').  A  period  of  from  four  to  six 
weeks,  in  the  summer,  variously  placed  by  almanac 
makers  between  the  early  part  of  July  and  the  early 
part  of  September  ;  canicular  days ;  —  so  called  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rising  in  ancient  times  of  the  Dog  Star 
(Sirius)  with  the  sun.  Popularly,  the  sultry,  close  part 
of  the  summer. 

d^^  The  conjunction  of  the  rising  of  the  Dog  Star  vrith 
the  rising  of  the  sun  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  sultry  heat  of  summer,  and  of  the 
maladies  which  then  prevailed.  But  as  the  conjunction 
does  not  occur  at  the  same  time  in  all  latitudes,  and  is 
not  constant  in  the  same  region  for  a  long  period,  there 
has  been  much  variation  in  calendars  regarding  the  lim- 
its of  the  dog  days. 

The  astronomer  Roger  Long  states  that  in  an  ancient 
calendar  in  Bede  (died  735)  the  beginning  of  dog  days  is 
placed  on  the  14th  of  July  ;  that  in  a  calendar  prefixed  to 
the  Common  Prayer,  printed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, they  were  said  to  begin  on  the  6th  of  July  and  end 
on  the  5th  of  September :  that,  from  the  Restoration 
(1660)  to  the  beginning  of  New  Style  (1752),  British  alma- 
nacs placed  the  beginning  on  the  19th  of  July  and  the  end 
on  the  28th  of  August ;  and  that  after  1752  the  beginning 
was  put  on  the  3l)th  of  July,  the  end  on  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Some  English  calendars  now  put  the  beginning  on  July 
3d,  and  the  ending  on  August  11th.  A  popular  American 
almanac  of  the  present  time  (1890)  places  the  beginning 
on  the  25th  of  July,  and  the  end  on  the  5th  of  September. 

Dog'draw'  (-dra'),  n.  (Eng.  Forest  Law)  The  act  of 
drawing  after,  or  pursuing,  deer  with  a  dog.  Cowell. 

Doge  (doj),  n.  [It.  doge,  dogio,  for  duce,  duca,  fr.  L. 
dux,  ducis,  a  leader,  commander.  See  Ddke.]  The  chief 
magistrate  in  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa. 

Dog'-eared'  (dog'erd'),  a.  Having  the  corners  of 
the  leaves  turned  down  and  soiled  by  careless  or  long- 
continued  usage ;  —  said  of  a  book. 

Statute  books  before  unopened,  not  dog-eared.  Ld.  Mansfield. 

Doge'ate  (doj'at),  n.    Dogate.  Wright. 

Doge'less,  a.    Without  a  doge.  Byron. 

Dog'-faced'  (dSg'fasf ),  a.  Having  a  face  resembling 
that  of  a  dog. 

Dog-faced  baboon  (Zo'dl.),  any  baboon  of  the  genus  Cy- 
nocephalus.    See  Drill. 

Dog'  fan'cier  (fan'sT-er).  One  who  has  an  unusual 
fancy  for,  or  interest  in,  dogs ;  also,  one  who  deals  in 
dogs. 

Dog'flsh'  (dSg'fish'),  re.  (Zool.)  1.  A  small  shark, 
of  many  species,  of  the  genera  Mustelus,  Scyllium, 
Spinax,  etc. 

(I^°°"The  European  spotted  dogfishes  (.Scyllium  catu- 
lus,  and  S.  canieula)  are  very  abundant ;  the  American 
smooth,  or  blue  dogfish  is  Mustelus  cams  ;  the  common 

Sicked,  or  homed  dogfish  (Squalus  acanthias)  is  abun- 
ant  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


Homed  Dogfish,    s  Spiracle.    (X^ 

2.  The  bowftn  (Amia  calva).    See  Bowpin. 

3.  The  burbot  of  Lake  Erie. 

Dog'-fox'  (dog'fSks'),  n.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  male  fox.  See 
the  Note  under  Doo,  ra.,  6.  Sir  W.  Scott,  (b)  The  Arc- 
tic or  blue  fox ;  —  a  name  also  applied  to  species  of  the 
genus  Cynalopex, 


IKtg'ged  (dBg'gSd),  a.     [From   Doo.]      1.  Sullen; 

morose.     \_Obs.  or  i£.] 

The  sulky  spite  of  a  temper  naturally  dogged.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Sullenly  obstinate ;  obstinately  determined  or  per- 
sistent ;  as,  dogged  resolution  ;  dogged  work. 

Dog'ged-ly,  adv.  In  a  dogged  manner ;  sullenly ; 
with  obstinate  resolution. 

Dog'ged-ness,  n.    1.  Sullenness  ;  moroseness.     [i?.] 

2.  Sullen  or  obstinate  determination ;  grim  resolution 
or  persistence. 

Dog'ger  (d5g'ger),  n.  [D.,  fr.  dogger  codfish,  orig. 
used  in  the  catching  of  codfish.]  (Naut.)  A  two-masted 
fishing  vessel,  used  by  the  Dutch. 

Dog'ger,  n.  A  sort  of  stone,  found  in  the  mines  with 
the  true  alum  rock,  chiefly  of  silica  and  iron. 

Dog'ger-el  (-Si),  a.  [OE.  dogerel.']  Low  in  style,  and 
irregular  in  measure  ;  as,  doggerel  rhymes. 

This  may  well  be  rhyme  doggerel,  quod  he.      Chaucer. 

Dog'ger-el,  «.  A  sort  of  loose  or  irregular  verse ; 
mean  or  undignified  poetry. 

Doggerel  like  that  of  Hudibras.  Addison. 

The  ill-spelt  lines  of  doggerel  in  which  he  expressed  his  rev- 
erence for  the  brave  sufferers.  Nacaulan. 

Dog'ger-man  (-man),  n.  A  sailor  belonging  to  a  dogger. 

Dog'get  (-gSt).  n.    Docket.    See  Docket.     [Ofo.] 

Dog'gish  (-gish),  a.  Like  a  dog ;  having  the  bad 
qualities  of  a  dog  ;  churlish ;  growling ;  brutal.  —  Dog'- 
glsh-ly,  adv.  —  Dog'glsh-ness,  n. 

Dog'grel  (-grSn,  a.  &  n.     Sfgne  as  Doggerel. 

Dog'-head'ed  (d5g'h5d'6d),  a.  (Zool.)  Having  a  head 
shaped  like  that  of  a  dog  ;  —  said  of  certain  baboons. 

Dog'-heart'ed  (-hart'Sd),  a.  Inhuman ;  cruel.  Shak. 

Dog'hole'  (-hoi'),  n.  A  place  fit  only  for  dogs ;  a  vile, 
mean  habitation  or  apartment.  Dryden. 

Dog'-leg'ged  (-ISg'gSd  or  -ISgd'),  a.  (Arch.)  Noting 
a  flight  of  stairs,  consisting  of  two  or  more  straight  por- 
tions connected  by  a  platform  (landing)  or  platforms,  and 
running  in  opposite  directions  without  an  intervening 
wellhole. 

Dog'ma  (dog'ma),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Dogmas  (-maz),  L.  Dog- 
mata (-ma-t4).  [L.  dogma,  Gr.  Boyixa,  pi.  Soyfiara,  fr. 
SoKeZv  to  think,  seem,  appear  ;  akin  to  L.  decet  it  is  be- 
coming. Cf.  Decent.]  1.  That  which  is  held  as  an 
opinion ;  a  tenet ;  a  doctrine. 

The  obscure  and  loose  dogmas  of  early  antiquity.    Whewell. 

2.  A  formally  stated  and  authoritatively  settled  doc- 
trine ;  a  definite,  established,  and  authoritative  tenet. 

3.  A  doctrinal  notion  asserted  without  regard  to  evi- 
dence or  truth ;  an  arbitrary  dictum. 

Syn.  —  Tenet ;  opinion ;  proposition ;  doctrine.  —  Doo- 
HA,  Tenet.  A  tenet  is  that  wmch  is  maintained  as  true 
with  great  firmness ;  as,  the  tenets  of  our  holy  religion. 
A  dogma  is  that  which  is  laid  down  with  authority  as  in- 
dubitably true,  especially  a  religions  doctrine  ;  as,  the 
dogmas  of  the  church.  A  tenet  rests  on  its  own  intrinsic 
merits  or  demerits ;  a  dogma  rests  on  authority  regarded 
as  competent  to  decide  and  determine.  Dogma  has  in  our 
language  acquired,  to  some  extent,  a  repulsive  sense, 
from  its  carrying  with  it  the  id  Da  of  undue  authority  or 
assumption.  This  is  more  fully  the  case  with  its  deriva^ 
fives  dogmatical  and  dogmatism. 

Dog-mat'lc  (dog-matlk),  re.  One  of  an  ancient  sect 
of  physicians  who  went  by  general  principles ;  —  op- 
posed to  the  Empiric. 

Dog-mat'lc  (dSg-mStTk), )  a.    [L.  dogmaticus,  Gr.  So- 

DOg-mat'lC-al  (-T-kal),  /  yniariKot,  fr.  Soyfia  :  cf.  F. 
dogmatique.']  1.  Pertaining  to  a  dogma,  or  to  an  estab- 
lished and  authorized  doctrine  or  tenet. 

2.  Asserting  a  thing  positively  and  authoritatively ; 
positive  ;  magisterial ;  hence,  arrogantly  authoritative  ; 
overbearing. 

Critics  write  in  a  positive,  dogmatic  way.      Spectator. 

[They]  are  as  assertive  and  dogmatical  as  if  they  were  omnis- 
cient. Glanvill. 

Dogmatic  theology.    Same  as  Dogmatics. 

Syn.  — Magisterial;  arrogant.    See  Magisterial. 

Dog-mat'lc-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  dogmatic  manner ;  pos- 
itively; magisterially. 

Dog-mat'lc-al-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  dog- 
matical ;  positiveness. 

Dog'ma-tl'clan  (dSg'ma-ttsh'an),  re.    A  dogmatist. 

Dog-mat'lCB  (dBg-mSfTks),  n.  The  science  which 
treats  of  Christian  doctrines  ;  doctrinal  theology. 

Dog'ma-tlsm  (dSg'msUtTz'm ;  115),  re.  The  manner 
or  character  of  a  dogmatist ;  arrogance  or  positiveness 
in  stating  opinion. 

The  self-importance  of  his  demeanor,  and  the  dogmatism  of  his 
conversation.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dog'ma-tlst  (-tiat),  re.  [L.  dogmaiistes,  Gr.  Soyixa- 
Tio-Tijs,  fr.  Soyfj.aTt^eLv.']  One  who  dogmatizes ;  one  who 
speaks  dogmatically ;  a  bold  and  arrogant  advancer  of 
principles. 

I  expect  but  little  success  of  all  this  upon  the  dogmatist ;  his 
opinioned  assurance  is  paramount  to  argument.  Glanvill. 

Dog'ma-tlze  (-tiz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dogmatized 
(-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dogmatizing.]  [L.  dogmatizare 
to  lay  down  an  opinion,  Gr.  SoynaTi^eLv,  f r.  Soyixa :  cf. 
P.  dogmatiser.  See  Dogma.]  To  assert  positively ;  to 
teach  magisterially  or  with  bold  and  undue  confidence ; 
to  advance  with  arrogance. 

The  pride  of  dogmatizing  schools.       BlacJcmore. 

Dog'ma-tlze,  v.  t.    To  deliver  as  a  dogma,     [i?,] 

Dog'ma-ti'zer  (-ti'zer),  re.  One  who  dogmatizes ;  a 
bold  asserter ;  a  magisterial  teacher.  Hammond, 

DOg'-rose'  (-roz'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  common  European 
wild  rose,  with  single  pink  or  white  flowers. 

Dog's'-bane'  (dSgz'ban'),  re.     (Bot.)  See  Dogbane. 

Dog's'— ear'  (-er'),  re.  The  corner  of  a  leaf,  in  a  book, 
turned  down  like  the  ear  of  a  dog.  Gray.  —  Dog's'— 
eared'  (-erd'),  a.     Cotoper, 

Dog'shlp  (dBg'shIp),  n.  The  character,  or  individu- 
ality, of  a  dog. 

Dog'shore' (-shor'),  re.    (Naui.)  One  of  several  shores 
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used  to  hold  a  ship  firmly  and  prevent  her  moving  whUe 
the  blocks  are  knocked  away  before  launching. 

Dog'sick'  (dog'sTk'),  a.  Sick  as  a  dog  sometimes  is ; 
very  sick.     [Colloq.'] 

Dog'Skln  (-skin),  re.  The  skin  of  a  dog,  or  leather 
made  of  the  skin.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Dog'sleep'  (-slep'),  re.     1.  Pretended  sleep.  Addison. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  fitful  naps  taken  when  aU  hands  are 
kept  up  by  stress. 

Dog'S'-tail  grass'  (dogz'tal  gr4s'),  re.  (Bot.)  A 
hardy  species  of  British  grass  (Cynosurus  cristatus) 
which  abounds  in  grass  lands,  and  is  well  suited  for 
making  straw  plait ;  —  called  also  goldseed. 

Dog'  Star'  (d5g' star').  Sirius,  a  star  of  the  consteUa- 
tion  Canis  Major,  or  the  Greater  Dog,  and  the  brightest 
star  in  the  heavens  ;  —  called  also  Canieula,  and,  in  as- 
tronomical charts,  a  Canis  Majoris.     See  Dog  days. 

Dog's'-tongue' (-tung'),  re.    (Bot.)  Hound's-tongue. 

Dog'tle'  (dite'ti'),  re.     (Arch.)  A  cramp. 

Dog'tootb'  (dSg'tooth'),  re.;  pi.  Dogteeth  (-teth'). 

1.  See   Canine   

tooth,  under  Ca- 
nine. 

2.  (Arch.)  An 
ornament  c  o  m  - 
mon  in  Gothic 
architecture,  con- 
sisting of  point- 
ed projections  re- 
sembling teeth ;  —  also  called  tooth  ornament. 

Dogtooth  spar  (Min.),  a  variety  of  calcite,  in  acute  crys- 
tals, resembling  the  tooth  of  a  dog.  See  Calcite.  — 
Dogtooth  violet  (Bot.),  a  small,  bulbous  herb  of  the  Lily 
family  (genus  Erythronium).  It  has  two  shining  flat 
leaves  and  commonly  one  large  flower.  [Written  also 
dog's-tooth  violet.] 

Dog'trlck'  (-trik'),  re.  A  currish  contemptible  trick; 
brutal  treatment.  JS.  Jonson. 

Dog'trot'  (-trof ),  re.  A  gentle  trot,  like  that  of  a  dog. 

Dog'vane'  (-van'),  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  vane  of  bunt- 
ing, feathers,  or  any  other  light  material,  carried  at  the 
masthead  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind.     Totten. 

Dog'watch'  (-wBch'),  re.  (Naut.)  A  half  watch;  a 
watch  of  two  hours,  of  which  there  are  two,  the  first  dog- 
watch from  4  to  6  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  the  second  dogwatch 
from  6  to  8  o'clock,  p.  m.  Totten. 

Dog'-wea'ry  (-we'r3^),a.    Extremely  weary.     Shak, 

Dog'wood'  C-wood'),  re.  [So  named  from  skewers 
(dags)  being  made  of  it.  Dr.  Prior.  See  Dag,  and  Dao- 
OER.]  (Bot.)  The  Comus,  a  genus  of  large  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  exceedingly  hard,  and 
serviceable  for  many  purposes. 

<^W  There  are  several  species,  one  of  which,  Comus 
mascula,  called  also  coiifielian  cherry,  bears  a  red  acid 
berry.  C.  florida  is  the  flowering  dogwood,  a  small 
American  tree  with  very  showy  white  blossoms. 

Dogwood  tree,  (a)  The  dogwood  or  Comus,  (b)  A  papil- 
ionaceous tree  (Piscidia  erythrina)  growing  in  Jamaica. 
It  has  narcotic  properties ;  —  called  also  Jamaica  dog- 
wood. 

Doh'treil(do'trgn),re.^Z.    Daughters.     [06s.] 

Dolly  (doily),  re.  [Said  to  be  so  called  from  a  maker 
or  dealer,  but  cf.  Towel.]  1.  A  kind  of  woolen  stuff. 
[06s.]     "  Some  rfoj7j/ petticoats."  Dryden. 

A  fool  and  a  doUji  stuff,  would  now  and  then  find  days  of 
grace,  and  be  worn  for  variety.  C<mgreve, 

2.  A  small  napkin,  used  at  table  with  the  fruit,  etc. ; 
—  commonly  colored  and  fringed. 

Do'lng  (doo'Tng),  re.  /  pi.  DomGS  (-Tngz).  Anything 
done ;  a  deed ;  an  action  good  or  bad ;  hence,  in  the 
plural,  conduct ;  behavior.     See  Do. 

To  render  an  account  of  his  doings.  Barrow. 

Dolt  (doit),  re.  [D.  duit,  Icei.pveit,  prop.,  a  piece  cut 
off.  See  Thwaite  a  piece  of  ground,  Thwite.]  1.  A 
small  Dutch  coin,  worth  about  half  a  farthing ;  also,  a 
similar  small  coin  once  used  in  Scotland ;  hence,  any 
small  piece  of  money.  Shak. 

2.  A  thing  of  small  value ;  a  trifle ;  as,  I  care  not  a  doU, 

Dolt'kin  (-km),  re.     A  very  small  coin  ;  a  doit. 

Dok'l-mas'tlo  (d5k'i-mSs'tTk),  a.    Docimastic. 

II  Do'ko  (do'ko),  re.    (Zool.)  See  Lepidosiren. 

II  Do-la'bra  (dS-la'bra),  re.  [L.,  fr.  dolare  to  hew.] 
A  rude  ancient  ax  or  hatchet,  seen  in  museums. 

Do-lab'rl-form  (do-lSb'ri-f6rm),  a.  [L.  dolabra  a  mat- 
tock +  -form.J  Shaped  like  the  head  of  an  ax  or 
hatchet,  as  some  leaves,  and  also  certain  organs  of  some 
shellfish. 

II  Dol'ce  (dol'cha  or  dol'cha), )  adv.   [It.,  fr.  L.  duleis 

II  Dol'oe-men'te  (-mtn'ta),  J  sweet,  soft.]  (Mus.) 
Softly  ;  sweetly ;  with  soft,  smooth,  and  delicate  execu- 
tion. 

II  Dol-Ci'no  (dol-che'no  or  d31-),  or  ||  Dul-ci'no  (dool-), 
re.  [Cf.  It.  dolcigno  sweetish.]  (Mus.)  A  small  bassoon, 
formerly  much  used.  Simmondi. 

Dol'dmms  (dol'drumz),  re.  pi.  [Cf.  Gael,  doltrum 
grief,  vexation  ?]  A  part  of  the  ocean  near  the  equator, 
abounding  in  calms,  squalls,  and  light,  baffling  winds, 
which  sometimes  prevent  all  progress  for  weeks ;  —  so 
called  by  sailors. 

To  be  In  the  doldmmB,  to  be  in  a  state  of  listlessness, 
ennui,  or  tedium. 

Dole  (dol),  re.     [OE.  deol,  doel,  dot,  OF.  doel,  fr. 
doloir  to  suffer,  f  r.  L.  dolere ;  perh.  akin  to  dolare  to 
hew.]    Grief ;  sorrow ;  lamentation.     f_Archaid] 
And  she  died. 
So  that  day  there  was  dole  in  Astolat.       Tennyson. 

Dole,  «.    [L.  dolus:  cf.  F.  dol."]    (Scots  Law)  See 

See 


Dolus. 

Dole,  re. 
Deal.]    1, 


[AS.  dal  portion ;  same  word  as  dSel. 
Distribution;  dealing;  apportionment. 
At  her  general  dol£, 
Each  receives  his  Ancient  soul. 


Gemeland, 

2.  That  which  is  dealt  out ;  a  part,  share,  or  portion ; 
also,  a  scanty  share  or  allowance. 


ale.  senate,    c4re,    Am,    arm,    ask,    final,   ^U ;    eve,    event,    Snd,   fern,    recent ;    Ice,    idea,   ill  ■,    old,    obey,   $rb,   5dd : 
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3.  Alms ;  charitable  gratuity  or  portion. 

So  sure  the  dole,  so  ready  at  their  call, 
They  stood  prepared  to  see  tlie  iiiauua  fall.   Dryden. 
Heaven  has  in  store  a  precious  dolti.  Keble. 

4.  A  boundary ;  a  landmark.  Halliwell. 

5.  A  void  space  left  in  tillage.     \_Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Dole  beer,  beer  bestowed  as  alms.  [06«.]  — Dole  bread, 
bread  bestowed  as  alms.  [Obs.]  —  Dole  meadow,  a  meadow 
in  which  several  persons  have  a  common  right  or  share. 

Dole  (dol),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Doled  (dold) ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Doling.]  To  deal  out  in  small  portions  ;  to  dis- 
tribute, as  a  dole ;  to  deal  out  scantily  or  grudgingly. 

The  supercilious  condescension  with  which  even  his  reputed 
friends  doled  out  their  praises  to  him.  De  Qaincey. 

Dole'ful  (dol'ful),  a.  Full  of  dole  or  grief  ;  express- 
ing or  exciting  sorrow ;  sorrowful ;  sad ;  dismal. 

With  screwed  face  and  doleful  whine.  South. 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades.  MUtoyi. 

Syn.  —  Piteous ;    rueful ;    sorrowful ;  woeful ;  melan- 
choly ;  sad  ;  gloomy  ;  dismal ;  dolorous  ;  woe-begone. 
—  Dole'ful-ly,  a(?t'.  —  Dole'Iul-ness,  n. 

Do'lent  (do'lent),  a.  [L.  doleiis,  p.  pr.  of  dolere:  cf. 
F.  doleiit.    See  Dole  sorrow.]   Sorrowful.    \_Obs.']    Ford. 

II  Do-len'te  (do-lan'ta),  fl.  &  arfv.  [It.]  (i>/«i.)  Plain- 
tive or  plaintively.     See  Doloroso. 

Dol'er-ite  (dSl'er-it),  n.  [Gr.  SoAepo;  deceitful;  be- 
cause it  was  easily  confounded  with  diorite.]  (Geol.  & 
Mm.)  A  dark-colored,  basic,  igneous  rock,  composed  es- 
sentiaUy  of  pyroxene  and  a  triclinic  feldspar  with  mag- 
netic iron.  By  many  authors  it  is  considered  equivalent 
to  a  coarse-grained  basalt. 

Dol'er-lt'lc  (d51'er-Tt'ik),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  doler- 
Ite  ;  as,  much  lava  is  dolerilic  lava.  Dana. 

Dole'SOme  (dol'sum),  a.     Doleful ;  dismal ;  gloomy  ; 

sorrowful.  —  Dole'some-ly,  adv.  —  Dole'some-ness, ». 

Dolf  (d51f),  imp.  of  Delve.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Dol'l-ChO-ce-phaiac   (d51'T-k6-se-f51'Tk),   )   a.      [Gr. 

Dol'l-ChO-ceph'a-lOUS  (-sgf'a-liis),  )       SoAixot 

long  +  Ki(l>akr)  head.]  (Anat.)  Having  the  cranium,  or 
skull,  long  to  its  breadth  ;  long-headed ;  —  opposed  to 
brachycephalic.  —  Dol'i-cho-ceph'al  (-al),  a.  &  «. 

Dol'i-cho-ceph'a-ly  (-a-iy),    Dol'i-cho-ceph'a-lism 

(-a-lTz'm),  n.  \Gi.  F.  dolicJwcephalie.']  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  dolichocephalic. 

Doli-O-form  (do'lT-6-f8rm),  a.  [L.  dolium  large  jar 
-j-  -form.']    (Biol.)  Barrel-shaped,  or  like  a  cask  in  form. 

II  Do-li'O-lum  (do-ll'6-lum),  n.     [L.  doliolum  a  small 
cask.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  free- 
swimming    oceanic    tunicates, 
allied  to  Salpa,  and  having  al- 
ternate generations. 

Do'-lit'tle  (doo'lTft'l),  n. 
One  who  performs  little  though 
professing  much.     \_CoUoq.~\ 

Great  talkers  are  commonlj^  do- 
littles.  Bp.  Richardson. 

II  Do'll-um      (do'li-um),     n.  ^ 
[L.,  large  jar.]  (2'oo/.)  A  genus 
of  large  univalve  mollusks,  in- 
cluding the  partridge  shell  and   x  3 
tun  shells.  b 

Doll  (dol),  n.  [A  contrac-  Doliolum  (D.  denticulatum). 
tion  of  Dorothy  ;  or  less  prob.  A  Solitary  or  Sexual  in- 
an  abbreviation  of  idol ;  or  cf.  dividual ;  a  Mouth  ;  6  Clo- 
OD  dol  a  whipping  top,  D.  7&ZZrrn'Gif^fSllrt\ 
dollen  to  rave,  and  E.  dull.]  i  Ciliated  pit  ;  j  Sense  or- 
A  child's  puppet ;  a  toy  baby  g?n  ;  "»  Muscular  band  ;  n 
for  a  little  girl.  Ganglion  ;  o  Ovary  ;  t  Tes- 

Dol'lar  ^(dol'ler),  n.  [D.  "'jj  individual  of  the  first 
Uaalder,  LG.  dahler,  G.  thaler,  asexual  generation  ;  s  Dor- 
an  abbreviation  of  Joachims-  "al  stolon  ;  t  Lateral  and 
thaler,  i.  e.,  a  piece  of  money  Median  buds  on  the  stolon; 
first  coined,  about  the  year  '"  M"s<="l"  bands. 
1518,  in  the  valley  (G.  thai)  of  St.  Joachim,  in  Bohemia. 
See  Dale.]  1.  (a)  A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States 
containing  371.25  grains  of  silver  and  41.25  grains  of 
alloy,  that  is,  having  a  total  weight  of  412.5  grains. 
(6)  A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  containing  23.22 
grams  of  gold  and  2.58  grains  of  alloy,  that  is,  having  a 
total  weight  of  25.8  grains,  nine-tenths  fine.  It  is  no 
longer  coined. 

^W^  Previous  to  1837  the  silver  dollar  had  a  larger 
amount  of  alloy,  but  only  the  same  amount  of  silver  as 
now,  the  total  vpeight  being  416  grains.  The  gold  doUar 
as  a  distinct  coin  was  first  made  m  1849.  The  eagles,  half 
eagles,  and  quarter  eagles  coined  before  1834  contained 
24.75  grains  of  gold  and  2.25  grains  of  aUoy  for  each 
dollar. 

2.  A  coin  of  the  same  general  weight  and  value,  though 
differing  slightly  in  different  countries,  current  in  Mex- 
ico, Canada,  parts  of  South  America,  also  in  Spain,  and 
several  other  European  countries. 

3.  The  value  of  a  dollar  ;  the  unit  commonly  employed 
in  the  United  States  in  reckoning  money  values. 

Chop  dollar.  See  under  9th  Chop.  —  DoUar  flflh  (Zool.),  a 
fish  of  the  United 
States  coast  ( Stro- 
mal e  us  triacan- 
thus),  having  a  flat, 
roundish  form  and 
a  bright  silvery 
luster;  —  called 
also  butferfish,  and 

Lafai/et/e.'See'BvT-     ^*^®gi8^;^Sip^^'      T 
TEH  FISH. — Trade 
dollar,  a  silver  coin 

th™UnTted  ^States     °°"'""  ^'^''  (Stromateus  triacanlhus). 
mint,  intended  for  export,  and  not  legal  tender  at  home. 
It  contained  378  grains  of  silver  and  42  grains  of  alloy. 

Dol'lar-dee'  (dSl'ler-de'),  71.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  sun- 
fish  (Lepomis  pollidus),  common  in  the  United  States ; 
—  called  also  blue  sunfish,  and  copper-nosed  bream. 

Doll'man  (dSl'man),  n.    See  Dolman. 

Dolly  (dSl'iy),  n. ;  pi.  Dollies  (-ITz).     I.  (Mining)  A 


contrivance,  turning  on  a  vertical  axis  by  a  handle  or 
winch,  and  giving  a  circular  motion  to  the  ore  to  be 
washed  ;  a  stirrer. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  tool  with  an  indented  head  for  shaping 
the  head  of  a  rivet.  Knight. 

3.  In  pile  driving,  a  block  interposed  between  the  head 
of  the  pile  and  the  ram  of  the  driver. 

4.  A  small  truck  with  a  single  wide  roller  used  for 
moving  heavy  beams,  columns,  etc.,  in  bridge  building. 

5.  A  compact,  narrow-gauge  locomotive  used  for  mov- 
ing construction  trains,  switching,  etc. 

Dolly  (dSl'ly),  n.     A  child's  name  for  a  doll. 

Dolly  shop,  a  shop  where  rags,  old  junk,  etc.,  are 
bought  and  sold  ;  usually,  in  fact,  an  unlicensed  pawn- 
broker's shop,  formerly  distinguished  by  the  sign  of  a 
black  doll.    [England] 

Dol'ly  Var'den  (var'den).  1.  A  character  in  Dickens's 
novel  "  Bamaby  Rudge,"  a  beautiful,  lively,  and  coquet- 
tish girl  who  wore  a  cherry-colored  mantle  and  cherry- 
colored  ribbons. 

2.  A  style  of  light,  bright-figured  dress  goods  for 
women ;  also,  a  style  of  dress. 

Dolly  Varden  trout  (2'oo/.),  a  trout  of  northwest  Ameri- 
ca ;  —  called  also  bull  trout,  malma,  and  red-spotted  trout. 
See  Malma. 

Dol'man  (dSl'man),  n.  [Turk,  dolaman :  cf.  F.  doli- 
man.]  1.  A  long  robe  or  outer  garment,  %vith  long  sleeves, 
worn  by  the  Turks.     [Written  also  doliman.] 

2.  A  cloak  of  a  peculiar  fashion  worn  by  women. 

Dol'men  (dSl'mSn),  n.  [Armor,  tool,  tol,  table  -f- 
mean,  maen,  men,  stone  :  cf.  F.  dolmen.]  A  cromlech. 
See  Cromlech.     [Written  also  tolmen.] 

Dol'O-mlte  (d51'o-mIt),  n.  [After  the  French  geologist 
Dolomieu.]  (Geol.  &  3Iin.)  A  mineral  consisting  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  varying  proportions. 
It  occurs  in  distinct  crystals,  and  in  extensive  beds  as 
a  compact  limestone,  often  crystalline  granular,  either 
white  or  clouded.  It  includes  much  of  the  common 
white  marble.     Also  called  bitter  spar. 

Dol'O-mlt'iC  (-mit'ik),  a.     Pertaining  to  dolomite. 

Dol'O-mize  (dol'6-mlz),  v.  t.  To  convert  into  dolo- 
mite.—  Dol'O-mi-za'tlon    (-mT-za'shun),  n. 

Do'lor  (do'Ior),  n.  [OF.  dolor,  dolur,  dolour,  F.  dou- 
leur,  L.  dolor,  fr.  dolere.  See  1st  Dole.]  Pain  ;  grief; 
distress  ;  anguish.     [Written  also  dolour.]     \_Poetic] 

Of  death  and  dolor  telling  sad  tidings.        Spenser. 

Dol'or-U'er-ous  (dSl'8r-if'er-iis),  a.  [L.  dolor  pain 
-(-  -ferous.]     Producing  pain.  Whitaker. 

Dol'or-if'lo  (-if'ik),       I  a.    [LL.  dolorificus  ;  L.  dolor 

Dol'or-ll'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )  pain  -|-  facere  to  make.] 
Causing  pain  or  grief.  A  rbuthnot. 

II  Do'lO-ro'SO  (do'lo-ro'zo  or  dol'o-),  a.  &  adv.  [It.] 
(Mus.)  Plaintive;  pathetic;  — used  adverbially  as  a 
musical  direction. 

Dol'or-OUS  (dol'er-iis),  a.  [L.  dolorosus,  from  dolor  : 
cf.  F.  douloureux.  See  Dolor.]  1.  Full  of  grief  ;  sad  ; 
sorrowful ;  doleful ;  dismal ;  as,  a  dolorous  object ;  dol- 
orous discourses. 

You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense  ; 

I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort.  Shak. 

2.  Occasioning  pain  or  grief  ;  painful. 

Their  dispatch  is  quick,  and  less  dolorous  than  the  paw  of  the 
bear  or  teeth  of  the  lion.  Dr.  H.  More. 

—  Dol'or-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Dol'or-ous-ness,  n. 

Dol'pbln  (dol'fin),  n.  [F.  dauphin  dolphin,  dau- 
phin, earlier  spelt  also  doffin ;  cf .  OF.  dalphinal  of  the 
dauphin  ;  fr.  L.  delphinus,  Gr.  SeAi^w  a  dolphin  (in  senses 
1,  2,  &  5),  perh.  properly,  belly  fish  ;  cf.  Se\(j>vi  womb, 
Skr.     gar- 


Dolphin  (Delphinus  delphis'). 

of  the  genus  Delphinus  and  allied  genera  (esp.  D.  del- 
phis)  ;  the  true  dolphin,  (b)  The  Coryphsena  hippuris, 
a  fish  of  about  five  feet  in  length,  celebrated  for  its  sur- 
prising changes  of  color  when  dying.  It  is  the  fish  com- 
monly known  as  the  dolphin.     See  Cortph.enoid. 

(5^°'  The  dolphin  of  the  ancients  (D.  delphis)  is  common 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  and  attains  a  length 
of  from  six  to  eight  feet. 

2.  [Gr.  SeAt^iV.]  (Gr.  Antiq.)  A  mass  of  iron  or  lead 
hung  from  the  yardarm,  in  readiness  to  be  dropped  on 
the  deck  of  an  enemy's  vessel. 

3.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  kind  of  wreath  or  strap  of  plaited 
cordage,  (b)  A  spar  or  buoy  held  by  an  anchor  and 
furnished  with  a  ring  to  which  ships  may  fasten  their 
cables.  It.  H.  Dana,  (c)  A  mooring  post  on  a  wharf 
or  beach,  (d)  A  permanent  fender  around  a  heavy  boat 
just  below  the  gunwale.     Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

4.  (Gun.)  In  old  ordnance,  one  of  the  handles  above 
the  trunnions  by  which  the  gun  was  lifted. 

5.  (Astro7i.)  A  small  constellation  between  Aquila  and 
Pegasus.     See  Delphinus,  n.,  2. 

Dolphin  fly  (Zool.),  the  black,  bean,  or  collier.  Aphis 
(Aphis  fabx),  destructive  to  beans.  —  Dolphin  striker 
(Naut.),  a  short  vertical  spar  under  the  bowsprit. 

Dol'phin-et  (-St),  ra.   A  female  dolphin.  [R.]  Spenser. 

Dolt  (dolt ;  110),  n.     [OE.  dulte,  prop.  p.  p.  of  dullen 
to  duU.     See   Dull.]     A  heavy,  stupid  fellow  ;  a  block- 
head ;  a  numskull ;  an  ignoramus  ;  a  dunce  ;  a  dullard. 
This  Puck  seems  but  a  dreaming  dolt.      Drayton. 

Dolt,  V.  i.     To  behave  foolishly.     \_Obs.] 

Dolt'lsh,  a.  Doltlike  ;  dull  in  intellect ;  stupid  ; 
blockish;  iis,  a  doltish  clown.  —  Doltlsb-ly,  adv. — 
Dolt'lsh-ness,  n. 

IjDo'lUS  (dolus),?!.  [L.,  deceit;  akin  to  Gr.  SoAo?.] 
(Lain)  Evil  intent,  embracing  both  malice  and  fraud. 
See  Culpa.  .  Wharton. 


Dolv'en(d51v''n),^.  p.  of  Delve.   [Ofo.]  Rom.ofR. 

-dom  (-diim).  A  suffix  denoting :  (a)  Jurisdiction, 
or  property  and  jurisdiction,  dominion,  as  in  kingdo?n, 
earlrfojn,.  (b)  State,  condition,  or  quality  of  being,  as  in 
wisdom,  freedom.  It  is  from  the  same  root  as  doom, 
meanrng  authority  3,-aA  judgment.     V65.     See  Doom. 

Dom  (dOm),  n.  [Pg.  See  Don.]  1.  A  title  anciently 
given  to  the  pope,  and  later  to  other  church  dignitaries 
and  to  some  monastic  orders.     See  Don,  and  Dan. 

2.  In  Portugal  and  Brazil,  the  title  given  to  a  member 
of  the  higher  classes. 

Dom'a-ble  (-a-b*!),  a.  [L.  domabilis,  fr.  domare  to 
tame.]     Capable  of  being  tamed  ;  tamable. 

Dom'a-ble-ness,  n.     Tamableness. 

Dom'age  (-Sj ;  48),  n.  [See  Damage.]  1.  Damage  ; 
hurt.     [Obs.]  Chapman. 

2.  Subjugation.     [Obs.]  Hobbes. 

Do-main'  (d6-man'),  n.  [F.  domaine,  OF.  demaine, 
L.  dominium,  property,  right  of  ownership,  fr.  dominus 
master,  owner.     See  Dame,  and  cf.  Demesne,  Dungeon.] 

1.  Dominion  ;  empire  ;  authority. 

2.  The  territory  over  which  dominion  or  authority  is 
exerted ;  the  possessions  of  a  sovereign  or  common- 
wealth, or  the  like.     Also  used  figuratively. 

The  domain  of  authentic  history.       E.  Everett. 
The  domain  over  which  the  poetic  spirit  ranges.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

3.  Landed  property ;  estate  ;  especially,  the  land  about 
the  mansion  house  of  a  lord,  and  in  his  immediate  occu- 
pancy ;  demesne.  Shenstone. 

4.  (Law)  Ownership  of  land  ;  an  estate  or  patrimony 
which  one  has  in  his  own  right ;  absolute  proprietorship ; 
paramount  or  sovereign  ownership. 

Public  domain,  the  territory  belonging  to  a  State  or  to 
the  general  government;  public  lands.  [C.  <S.]  — Right 
of  eminent  domain,  that  superior  dominion  of  the  sover- 
eign power  over  all  the  property  within  the  state,  includ- 
ing that  previously  granted  by  itself,  which  authorizes 
it  to  appropriate  any  part  thereof  to  a  necessary  public 
use,  reasonable  compensation  being  made. 

Do'mal  (do'mal),  a.  [L.  domus  house.]  (^Astrol.) 
Pertaining  to  a  house.  Addison. 

Do-ma'ni-al  (dS-ma'nT-al),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a  do- 
main or  to  domains. 

Dome  (dom),  n.  [F.  dome.  It.  duomo,  fr.  L.  domus  a 
house,  domus  Dei  or  Domini,  house  of  the  Lord,  house 
of  God  ;  akin  to  Gr.  So^aos  house,  Se/xeiv  to  build,  and  E. 
timber.  See  Timber.]  1.  A  building;  a  house  ;  an  edi- 
fice ;  —  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 

Approach  the  dome,  the  social  banquet  share.      Fqpe, 

2.  (Arch.)  A  cupola  formed  on  a  large  scale. 
II[^°°"The  Italians  apply  the  term  il  duomo  to  the 

principal  church  of  a  city,  and  the  Germans  call  every 
cathedral  church  Dom ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  word 
in  its  present  English  sense  has  crept  into  use  from  the 
circumstance  of  such  buildings  being  frequently  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola."  Am.  Cyc. 

3.  Any  erection  resembling  the  dome  or  cupola  of  a 
building ;  as  the  upper  part  of  a  furnace,  the  vertical 
steam  chamber  on  the  top  of  a  boiler,  etc. 

4.  ( Crystallog. )  A  prism  formed  by  planes  parallel  to 
a  lateral  axis  which  meet  above  in  a  horizontal  edge, 
like  the  roof  of  a  house ;  also,  one  of  the  planes  of  such 
a  form. 

(!I^="  If  the  plane  is  parallel  to  the  longer  diagonal  (mac- 
rodiagonal)  of  the  prism,  it  is  called  a  macrodom.e ;  if 
parallel  to  the  shorter  (brachydiagonal),  it  is  a  brachy- 
dome  ;  ifparallel  to  the  inclined  diagonal  in  a  monoclimc 
crystal,  it  is  called  a  clinodome ;  if  parallel  to  the  ortho- 
diagonal  axis,  an  orthodome.  Dana. 

Dome,  n.  [See  Doom.]  Decision  ;  judgment ;  opin- 
ion ;  a  court  decision.     \_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Dome'book'  (dom'bSok'),  n.  [Dome  doom  -f-  book.] 
(0.  Eng.  Law)  A  book  said  to  have  been  compiled  un- 
der the  direction  of  King  Alfred.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
contained  the  principal  maxims  of  the  common  law,  the 
penalties  for  misdemeanors,  and  the  forms  of  judicial 
proceedings.  Domebook  was  probably  a  general  name  for 
book  of  judgments.  Burrill. 

Domed  (domd),  a.  Furnished  with  a  dome ;  shaped 
like  a  dome. 

Domes'day'  (doomz'da'))  n.  A  day  of  judgment. 
See  Doomsday.     [Obs.] 

Domesday  Book,  the  ancient  record  of  the  survey  of 
most  of  the  lands  of  England,  made  by  order  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  about  1086.  It  consists  of  two  volumes,  a 
large  folio  and  a  quarto,  and  gives  tlie  proprietors'  ten- 
ures, arable  land,  woodland,  etc.  [Written  also  Dooms- 
day Book.] 

Domes'man  (dobmz'man),  n. ;  pi.  Domesmen  (-men). 
[See  Doom.]   A  judge  ;  an  umpire.     [Obs.] 

Do-mes'tlo  (do-mSs'tik),  a.  [L.  domesticus,  fr.  do- 
mus  house :  cf.  F.  domestique.  See  1st  Dome.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  one's  house  or  home,  or  one's  household 
or  family ;  relating  to  home  life  ;  as,  domestic  concerns, 
life,  duties,  cares,  happiness,  worship,  servants. 

His  fortitude  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  his  domestic 
feelings  were  unusually  strong.  Jlacaulay. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nation  considered  as  a  family 
or  home,  or  to  one's  own  country  ;  intestine ;  not  for- 
eign ;  as,  foreign  wars  and  domestic  dissensions.      Shak, 

3.  Remaining  much  at  home ;  devoted  to  home  duties 
or  pleasures ;  as,  a  domestic  man  or  woman. 

4.  Living  in  or  near  the  habitations  of  man  ;  domesti- 
cated ;  tame  as  distinguished  from  wild ;  as,  domestic 
animals. 

5.  Made  in  one's  own  house,  nation,  or  country ;  as, 
domestic  manufactures,  wines,  etc. 

Do-mes'tlc,  n.  1.  One  who  lives  in  the  family  of  an- 
other, as  hired  household  assistant ;  a  house  servant. 

The  master  labors  and  leads  an  anxious  life,  to  secure  plenty 
and  ease  to  the  domestic.  V.  Knox. 

2.  pi.  (Com.)  Articles  of  home  manufacturo,  espe- 
cially cotton  goods.    [£/.  5'.] 
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Do-mOB'tlC-al  (dS-mgs'tt-kal),  a.    Domestic.    [Oij.] 

Our  private  and  domestical  matter.        Sir  F.  Sidney. 

Do-mes'tlc-al,  n.    A  family  ;  a  household.     [Ois.] 

Do-mes'tic-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  domestic  mamier ;  pri- 
vately ;  with  reference  to  domestic  affairs. 

Do-mes'tl-cant  (-tt-kant),  a.  Forming  part  of  the 
same  family.     [06*.]  Sir  E.  Bering. 

Do-mes'tl-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  v.  Domesti- 
cated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Domesticatimo.]  [LL.  domes- 
iicatus,  p.  p.  of  domesiicare  to  reside  in,  to  tame.  See 
Domestic,  a.]  1.  To  make  domestic  j  to  habituate  to 
home  life ;  as,  to  domeslicate  one's  self. 

2.  To  cause  to  be,  as  it  were,  of  one's  family  or  coun- 
try ;  as,  to  domesticate  a  foreign  custom  or  word. 

3.  To  tame  or  reclaim  from  a  wild  state ;  as,  to  domes- 
ticate wild  animals  ;  to  domesticate  a  plant. 

Do-mes'tl-ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  domestica- 
<ton.]  The  act  of  domesticating,  or  accustoming  to 
home  ;  the  action  of  taming  wild  animals. 

DO-mes'tl-oa'tor  (-ka'ter),  n.    One  who  domesticates. 

Do'mes-tlc'i-ty  (do'mSs-tis'i-tj?),  n.  [LL.  domestici- 
tas:  cf.  F.  domesticite.']  The  state  of  being  domestic; 
domestic  character ;  household  life. 

Dom'ett  (dom'et),  n.  A  kind  of  baize  of  which  the 
warp  is  cotton  and  the  weft  woolen.  Blakely. 

Do'mey-klte  (do'mi-kit),  n.  [Named  after  Domeyko, 
a  mineralogist  of  Chili.]  (il/m  )  A  massive  mineral  of 
tin-white  or  steel-gray  color,  an  arsenide  of  copper, 

Dom'1-cal  (d5m'i-kal  or  dom'-),  a.  Relating  to,  or 
shaped  like,  a  dome. 

Dom'l-cile  (dSm'I-sTl),  n.  [L.  domicilium  ;  domus 
house  -{-  (prob.)  root  of  celare  to  conceal:  cf.  F.  domi- 
cile. See  Dome,  and  Conceal.]  1.  An  abode  or  man- 
mon ;  a  place  of  permanent  residence,  either  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  family. 

2.  {Law)  A  residence  at  a  particular  place  accompa- 
nied with  an  intention  to  remain  there  for  an  unlimited 
time  ;  a  residence  accepted  as  a  final  abode.        Wharton. 

Dom'l-cile,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Domiciled  (-slid) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Domiciling.]  [Cf.  F.  domicilier.  Cf.  Dom- 
iciliate.] To  establish  in  a  fixed  residence,  or  a  resi- 
dence that  constitutes  habitancy ;  to  domiciliate.    Kent. 

Dom'l-cll'l-ar  (-sll'I-er),  n.  A  member  of  a  house- 
hold ;  a  domestic.  Sterne. 

Dom'1-Cll'i-a-ry  (-sTl'i-a-r5r  or  -sil'yS-ry  ;  lOG),  a. 
[LL.  domiciliarius.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  domicile,  or 
the  residence  of  a  person  or  family. 

The  personal  and  domiciliary  rights  of  the  citizen  were  scru- 
pulously guarded.  Motley. 

Domiciliary  visit  {Law).,  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling, 
particularly  for  searching  it,  under  authority. 

Dom'1-cfl'i-ate  (dSm'T-sIl'I-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Domiciliated  (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Domiciliatino 
(-a' ting).]  [See  Domicile.]  1.  To  establish  in  a  perma- 
nent residence ;  to  domicile. 

2.  To  domesticate.  Pownall. 

Dom'l-cil'i-a'tion  (-a'shSn),  n.  The  act  of  domicili- 
ating ;  permanent  residence ;  inhabitancy.  Milman, 

Dom'l-CUl'ture  (dom't-kOl'tiir ;  135),  n.  [L.  domus 
nouse  -j-  E.  culture.  See  1st  Dome.]  The  art  of  liouse- 
keeping,  cookery,  etc.     [jR.]  R.  Park. 

Dom'l-fy  (-fi),  V.  t.  [L.  domus  house  -f  -fy :  cf.  F. 
domifier.']  1.  {Astrol.)  To  divide,  as  the  heavens,  into 
twelve  houses.    See  House,  in  astrological  sense.    [06s.] 

2.  To  tame  ;  to  domesticate.     [Obs.]  Johnson. 

II  Dom'l-na  (-na),  «.  [L.,lady.  See  Dame.]  {0.  Eng. 
Law)  Lady ;  a  lady ;  —  a  title  formerly  given  to  noble 
ladies  who  held  a  barony  in  their  own  right.         Burrill. 

Dom'i-nance  (-nans),       )  n.    Predominance ;  ascend- 

Dom'i-nan-cy  (-nan-sj),  (      ency ;  authority. 

Dom'i-nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  dominans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
dominari :  cf.  F.  dominant.  See  Dominate.]  Ruling ; 
(toverning  ;  prevailing  ;  controlling  ;  predominant ;  as, 
the  dominant  party,  church,  spirit,  power. 

The  member  of  a  dominant  race  is,  in  his  dealings  with  the 
Subject  race,  seldom  indeed  fraudulent, . . .  but  imperious,  in- 
■olent,  and  cruel.  Macanlay. 

Dominant  estate  or  tttnement  {Latv),  the  estate  to  which 
a  servitude  or  easement  is  due  from  another  estate,  the 
estate  over  which  the  servitude  extends  being  called  the 
servient  estate  or  tenement.  Bouvier.  Whnrton''s  Laxo 
Diet.  —Dominant  owner  (Law),  one  wno  owns  lands  on 
which  there  is  an  easement  owned  by  another. 

Syn.  —  Governing :  ruling;  controlling;  prevailing; 
predominant ;  ascendant. 

Dom'i-nant,  n.  {Mus.)  The  fifth  tone  of  the  scale; 
thus  G  is  the  dominant  of  C,  A  of  D,  and  so  on. 

Dominant  chord  {Mus.),  the  chord  based  upon  the  domi- 
nant. 

Dom'i-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dominated  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dominating.]  [L.  dominatus,  p.  p.  of  domi- 
nari to  dominate,  fr.  dominus  master,  lord.  See  Dame, 
and  cf.  Domineer.]  To  predominate  over ;  to  rule ;  to 
govern.     "  A  city  dominated  by  the  ax."  Dickens. 

We  everywhere  meet  with  Slavonian  nations  either  dominant 
OT  dominated.  W.  Tooke. 

Dom'i-nate,  v.  i.    To  be  dominant.  Hallam. 

Dom'i-na'tion  (dora'I-ua'shiin),  n.  [F.  domination, 
L.  dominatio.'\  1.  The  act  of  dominating;  exercise  of 
power  in  ruling  ;  dominion  ;  supremacy  ;  authority  ; 
often,  arbitrary  or  insolent  sway. 

In  such  a  people,  the  haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with 
the  spirit  of  freedom.  Burke. 

Z.  A  ruling  party ;  a  party  in  power.     [iJ.]       Burke. 

3.  pi.  A  high  order  of  angels  in  the  celestial  hier- 
archy ;  —  a  meaning  given  by  the  schoolmen. 

Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers.   Milton. 

Dom'i-na-tive  (dSm'T-na-tifv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  dominatif.1 
Governing  ;  ruling ;  imperious.  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Dom'i-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [L.]  A  ruler  or  ruling 
power.     "  Sole  doTOiKa^or  of  Navarre. "  Shak. 

Jupiter  and  Mars  are  dominators  for  this  northwest  part  of 
the  world.  Camden. 


Dom1-ne  (dSm'I-ne),  n.  [See  Dominie.]  1.  A  name 
given  to  a  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  word  is 
also  applied  locally  in  the  United  States,  in  colloquial 
speech,  to  any  clergyman. 

2.  [From  Sp.  domine  a  schoolmaster.]  {Zool.)  A 
West  Indian  fish  {Epinula  magistralis),  of  tlie  family 
Trichiuridx.     It  is  a  long-bodied,  voracious  fish. 

Dom'1-neer'  (dom'i-uer'),  v.  i.  &  t.  [itnp.  &  p.  p. 
Domineeeed  (-nerd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dominebbing.] 
[F.  domiuer,  L.  dominari:  cf.  OD.  domineren  to  feast 
luxuriously.  See  Dominate,  v.  t.']  To  rule  with  inso- 
lence or  arbitrary  sway  ;  to  play  the  master  ;  to  be  over- 
bearing ;  to  tyrannize  ;  to  bluster ;  to  swell  with  con- 
scious superiority  or  haughtiness ;  —  often  with  over  ; 
as,  to  domineer  over  dependents. 

Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer.  Shak. 

His  wishes  tend  abroad  to  roam. 
And  hers  to  domineer  at  home.  Prior. 

Dom'i-neer'ing,  a.    Ruling  arrogantly  ;  overbearing. 
A  violent,  brutal,  domineering  old  reprobate.    Blackw.  Mag. 

Syn.  —Haughty ;  overbearing ;  lordly.  See  Impeeious. 
— Dom'i-neer'ing-ly,  adv. 

Do-min'ic-al  (do-mln'i-kal),  a.  [LL.  dominicalis, 
for  L.  dominicus  belonging  to  a  master  or  lord  {domi- 
nica  dies  the  Lord's  day),  fr.  dominus  master  or  lord  : 
cf.  F.  dominical.  See  Dame.]  1.  Indicating,  or  pertain- 
ing to,  the  Lord's  day,  or  Sunday. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  given  by,  our  Lord  ;  as,  the  domin- 
ical (or  Lord's)  prayer.  Howell. 
Some  words  altered  in  the  dominical  Gospels.       Fuller. 

Dominical  altar  (Bed.),  the  high  altar.  —  Dominical  letter, 
the  letter  which,  in  almanacs,  denotes  Sunday,  or  the 
Lord's  day  (rfi'es  i>om)HO.  The  first  seven  letters  of  the 
alphabet  are  used  for  this  purpose,  the  same  letter 
standing  for  Sunday  during  a  whole  year  (except  in  leap 
year,  when  the  letter  is  changed  at  the  end  of  February). 
After  twenty-eight  years  the  same  letters  return  in  the 
same  order.  The  dominical  letters  go  backwards  one  day 
every  common  year,  and  two  every  leap  year ;  e.g.,  if  the 
dommical  letter  of  a  common  year  be  G,  F  will  be  the 
dominical  letter  for  the  next  year.  Called  also  Sunday 
letter.    Cf.  Solar  cycle,  under  Cycle,  n. 

Do-min'ic-al,  «.  The  Lord's  day  or  Sunday ;  also, 
the  Lord's  prayer.     [06s.] 

Do-min'i-can  (-T-kan),  a.  [NL.  Dominicamis,  fr. 
Dominicus,  Dominic,  the  founder  :  cf.  F.  Dominicain.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Dominic  (Dominic  de  Guzman), 
or  to  the  religious  communities  named  from  him. 

Dominican  ntms,  an  order  of  nuns  founded  by  St.  Dom- 
inic, and  chieily  employed  in  teaching.  —  Dominican  ter- 
tiaries  (the  third  order  of  St.  Dominic).    See  Tektiaey. 

Do-min'i-can,  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  order  of 
mendicant  monks  founded  by  Dominic  de  Guzman,  in 
1215.  A  province  of  the  ord^r  was  established  in  Eng- 
land in  1221.  The  first  foundation  in  the  United  States 
was  made  in  1807.  The  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  at 
Rome  is  always  a  Dominican  friar.  The  Dominicans  are 
called  also  preaching  friars,  friars  preachers,  black 
friars  (from  their  black  cloak),  brothers  of  St.  Maj-y, 
and  in  France,  Jacobins. 

Do-min'i-Cide  (-sid),  n.  [L.  dominus  master  -|-  cae- 
dere  to  cut  down,  kill.]     1.  The  act  of  killing  a  master. 

2.  One  who  kills  his  master. 

Dom'i-nie  (dSml-ni),  n.  [L.  dominus  master.  See 
Don,  Dame.]     1.  A  schoolmaster  ;  a  pedagogue.  [Scot.1 

This  was  Abel  Sampson,  commonly  called,  from  his  occupa- 
tion as  a  pedagogue,  Dominie  Sampson.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  clergyman.  See  Domine,  1.  [Scot.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.'] 

Do-min'ion  (do-min'yiin),  n.  [LL.  dominio,  equiv. 
to  L.  dominium.  See  Domain,  Dungeon.]  1.  Sovereign 
or  supreme  authority  ;  the  power  of  governing  and  con- 
trolling ;  independent  right  of  possession,  use,  and  con- 
trol ;  sovereignty ;  supremacy. 

I  praised  and  honored  him  that  liveth  forever,  whose  donmi- 

ton  is  an  everlasting  r7o;?n'niOrt.  Dan.vv.  34. 

To  choose  between  dominion  or  slavery.     Jowett  (Thucyd.). 

2.  Superior  prominence ;  predominance ;  ascendency. 
Objects  placed  foremost  ought  ...  to  have  dominion  over 

things  contused  and  transient.  Dryden. 

3.  That  which  is  governed  ;  territory  over  which  au- 
thority is  exercised ;  the  tract,  district,  or  county,  con- 
sidered as  subject;  as,  the  dominions  of  a  king.  Also 
used  figuratively ;  as,  the  dominion  of  the  passions. 

4.  pi.  A  supposed  high  order  of  angels ;  domina- 
tions.    See  Domination,  3.  Milton. 

By  him  were  all  things  created  .  .  .  whether  they  be  thrones, 
or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers.  Col.  i.  16. 

Syn.  — Sovereigntj^;  control;  rule;  authority;  juris- 
diction ;  government ;  territory  ;  district ;  region. 

Dom'i-no  (doml-no),  n. ;  pi.  Dominos  or  (esp.  the 
pieces  for  a  game)  Dominoes  (-noz).  [F.  domino,  or  It. 
domino,  or  Sp.  doming,  fr.  L.  dominus  master.  The 
domino  was  orig.  a  hood  worn  by  the  canons  of  a  cathe- 
dral. See  Don,  Dame.]  1.  A  kind  of  hood  worn  by  the 
canons  of  a  cathedral  church ;  a  sort  of  amice.     Kersey. 

2.  A  mourning  veil  formerly  worn  by  women. 

3.  A  kind  of  mask ;  particularly,  a  half  mask  worn  at 
masquerades,  to  conceal  the  upper  part  of  the  face.  Dom- 
inos were  formerly  worn  by  ladies  in  traveling. 

4.  A  costume  worn  as  a  disguise  at  masquerades,  con- 
sisting of  a  robe  with  a  hood  adjustable  at  pleasure. 

5.  A  person  wearing  a  domino. 

6.  pi.    A  game  played  by  two  or  more  persons,  with 

twenty-eight  pieces  of  wood,  bone, 

or  ivory,  of   a  flat,  oblong  shape,  I'.'l'.'ll'.'l  ••! 

plain  at  the  back,  but  on  the  face 

divided  by  a  line  in  the  middle,  and 

either  left  blank  or  variously  dotted 

after  the  manner  of  dice.  The  game 

is  played  by  matching  the  spots  or 

the  blank  of  an  unmatched  half  of  Dominoes. 

a  domino  already  played.      Hoyle. 

7.  One  of  the  pieces  with  which  the  game  of  dominoes 
is  played.  Hoyle. 


II  Dom'l-nus  (dBml-niis),  n.  ;  pi.  Domini  (-ni).  [L., 
master.  See  Dame.]  Master;  sir;  —  a  title  of  respect 
formerly  applied  to  a  knight  or  a  clergyman,  and  some- 
times to  the  lord  of  a  manor.  Cowell. 

Dom'i-ta-We  (dom'I-ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  domitare  to  tame, 
fr.  domure.'}    That  can  be  tamed.     [iJ.]      Sir  M.  Hale. 

Do'mite  (do'mit),  n.  {Min.)  A  grayish  variety  of 
trachyte ;  —  so  called  from  the  Puy-de-Zlojne  in  Auvergue, 
France,  where  it  is  found. 

Don  (don),  n.  [Sp.  don;  akin  to  Pg.  dom.  It.  donno; 
fr.  L.  dominus  master.  See  Dame,  and  cf.  Domine, 
Dominie,  Domino,  Dan,  Dom.]  1.  Sir;  Mr. ;  Siguier;  — 
a  title  in  Spain,  formerly  given  to  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men only,  but  now  common  to  all  classes. 

Don  is  used  in  Italy,  though  not  so  much  as  in  Spain.  France 
talks  of  JJom  Calmet,  England  of  Dan  Lydgate.  Oliiihant. 

2.  A  grand  personage,  or  one  making  pretension  to 
consequence ;  especially,  the  head  of  a  college,  or  one  of 
the  fellows  at  the  English  universities.  [^Univ.  Can(] 
"The  great  dons  of  wit."  Dryden. 

Don,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Donned  (d5nd) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Donning.]    [Do  -\-  on;  —  opposed  to  doff.   See  Do, 

V.  t.,  7.]  To  put  on  ;  to  dress  in  ;  to  invest  one's  self  with. 

Should  I  don  this  robe  and  trouble  you.  Shak. 

At  night,  or  in  the  rain, 

He  dons  a  surcoat  which  he  doffs  at  morn.     Emerson. 

II  Do'na(do'nya),n.  [Sp.doRa.  See  Duenna.]  Lady; 
mistress  ;  madam  ;  —  a  title  of  respect  used  in  Spain,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Christian  name  of  a  lady. 

Do'na-ble  (do'na-b'l),  a.  [L.  donabilis,  fr.  donare 
to  donate.]     Capable  of  being  donated  or  given.     [R."] 

Do'na-ry  (-ry),  n.  [\j.donaritLm,iv.donare.'\  Athmg 
given  to  a  sacred  use.     [i?.]  Burton. 

Don'at  (don'at),  n.  [From  Donatus,  a  famous  gram- 
marian.]    A  grammar.     [06s.]     [Written  also  donet."} 

Don'a-ta-ry  (-a-tS-ry),  n.    See  Donatoey. 

Do'nate  (do'nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Donated  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Donating.]  [L.  donatus,  p.  p.  of  donare  to 
donate,  fr.  donum  gift,  fr.  dare  to  give.  See  2d  Date.] 
To  give  ;  to  bestow ;  to  present ;  as,  to  donate  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  a  college. 

Do-na'tion  (d6-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  donatio  ;  cf.  F.  donor, 
iion.2     1.  The  act  of  giving  or  bestowing ;  a  grant. 

After  donation  there  is  an  absolute  change  and  aUenation  of 
the  property  of  the  thing  given.  South, 

2.  That  which  is  given  as  a  present ;  that  which  i& 
transferred  to  another  gratuitously  ;  a  gift. 

And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 

On  the  bless'd  lovers.  ShaJc, 

3.  (Law)  The  act  or  contract  by  which  a  person  vol- 
untarily transfers  the  title  to  a  thing  of  which  he  is  the 
owner,  from  himself  to  another,  without  any  considera- 
tion, as  a  free  gift.  Bouvier. 

Donation  party,  a  party  assembled  at  the  house  of  some 
one,  as  of  a  clergyman,  each  one  bringing  some  present. 
[U.  ,S.]  Bartlett. 

Syn.  — Gift;  present;  benefaction;  grant.    See  Gift. 

Don'a-tism  (don'a-tlz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Donalismei'] 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  The  tenets  of  the  Donatists. 

Don'a-tlst  (-tTst),  n.  [LL.  Donatista:  cf.  F.  Dona- 
iiste.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Donatus,  the  leader 
of  a  body  of  North  African  schismatics  Jind  purists,  wb(y 
greatly  disturbed  the  church  in  the  4th  century.  They 
claimed  to  be  the  true  church. 

Don'a-tls'tlo  (-tTs'ttk),  a.     Pertaining  to  Donatism. 

Don'a-tlve  (don'a-tiv),  n.  [L.  donativum,  fr.  donare  : 
cf.  F.  donatif.  See  Donate.]  1.  A  gift ;  a  largess ;  a 
gratuity  ;  a  present.  "  The  Romans  were  entertained 
with  shows  and  donatives."  Dryden. 

2.  (Eccl.  Law)  A  benefice  conferred  on  a  person  by 
the  founder  or  patron,  without  either  presentation  or 
institution  by  the  ordinary,  or  induction  by  his  orders. 
See  the  Note  under  Benefice,  n.,  3. 

Don'a-tive,  a.  Vested  or  vesting  by  donation  ;  as,  a 
donative  advowson.  Blackstone. 

II  Do-na'tor  (d6-na'tor),  n.  [L.  Cf.  DoNOE.]  (Law) 
One  who  makes  a  gift ;  a  donor  ;  a  giver. 

Don'a-tO-ry  (don'a-to-r^),  n.  (Scots  Law)  A  donee 
of  the  crown  ;  one  to  whom,  upon  certain  conditions,  es- 
cheated property  is  made  over. 

Do'-naught' (doo'naf),  n.  [Do -\- naught.']  A  lazy, 
good-for-nothing  fellow. 

llDo'nas  (do'uSks),  n.  [L.,  reed,  also  a  sea  fish, 
Gr.  Sdraf .]  (Bot.)  A  canelike  grass  of  southern  Europe 
(Arundo  Donaz),  used  for  fishing  rods,  etc. 

II  Don-cella  (don-thal'lya  or  dSn-sSlOa),  n.  [Sp  ,  lit., 
a  maid.  Cf.  Damsel.]  (Zool.)  A  handsome  fish  of 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies  (Platyglossus  radiatus). 
The  name  is  applied  also  to  the  ladyfish  (Harpe  rvfa)  of 
the  same  region. 

Done  (dtin),  p.  p.  from  Do,  and  formerly  the  injin- 
itive.     1.  Performed ;  executed  ;  finished. 

2.  It  is  done  or  agreed ;  let  it  be  a  match  or  bargain ; 
—  used  elliptically. 

Done  brown,  a  phrase  in  cookery ;  applied  figuratively 
to  one  who  has  been  thoroughly  deceived,  cheated,  or 
fooled.  [Colloq.]— Done  for,  tired  out;  used  up;  col- 
lapsed;  destroyed  ijdead ;  kiUed.  [CoZ/oo.]  — Done  up.  (a. 
Wrapped  up.    (6)  Worn  out ;  exhausted.    [Colloq.] 

Done,  a.  [Prob.  corrupted  from  OF.  done,  F.  donne, 
p.  p.  of  OF.  doner,  F.  donner,  to  give,  issue,  fr.  L. 
donare  to  give.  See  Donate,  and  cf.  Donee.]  Given ; 
executed;  issued;  made  public; — used  chiefly  in  the 
clause  giving  the  date  of  a  proclamation  or  public  act. 

Do-nee'  (do-ne'),  n.  [OF.  done,  F.  donne,  p.  p.  See 
the  preceding  word.]  1.  The  person  to  whom  a  gift  or 
donation  is  made. 

2.  (Law)  Anciently,  one  to  whom  lands  were  given; 
in  later  use,  one  to  whom  lands  and  tenements  are  given 
in  tail ;  in  modem  use,  one  on  whom  a  power  is  con- 
ferred for  execution  ;  —  sometimes  called  the  appointor. 

Don'et  (dSn'et),  n.   Same  asDoNAT.  Piers  Plowman. 

Do'ni  (do'ny),  n.  [Tamil  ionl.}  (Naut.)  A  clumsy 
craft,  having  one  mast  with  a  long  sail,  used  for  tradinp 
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purposes  on  the   coasts   of   Coromandel   and  Ceylon. 
[Written  also  dhony,  doney,  and  done.'}  Sal/our, 

Do-nU'er-OUS  (dS-nlfer-us),  a.  [L.  donum  gift  -j- 
-ferous.']    Bearing  gifts.     [iJ.] 

Don'jon  (dfin'juu),  n.  [See  Dungeon.]  The  chief 
tower,  also  called  the  keep ;  a  massive  tower  in  ancient 
castles,  forming  the  strongest  part  of  the  fortifications. 
See  niust.  of  Castle. 

Don'key  (dSn'kJ),  n. ;  pi.  Donkbts  (-kiz).  [Prob. 
dun,  in  allusion  to  the  color  of  the  animal  +  a  dim. 
termination.]     1.  An  ass ;  or  (less  frequently)  a  mule. 

2.  A  stupid  or  obstinate  fellow  ;  an  ass. 

Donkey  engine,  a  small  auxiliary  engine  not  used  for 
propelling,  but  for  pumping  water  into  the  boilers,  rais- 
ing heavy  weights,  and  like  purposes.  —  Donkey  pump,  a 
steam  pump  for  feeding  boilers,  extinguishing  fire,  etc. ; 
—  usuiUly  an  auxihary.  —  Donkey's  eye  (Bot.),  the  large 
round  seed  of  the  Mucuna  pruriens,  a  tropical  legumi- 
nous plant. 

Don'na  (dSn'nA),  re.  [It.  donna,  L.  domina.  See 
Don,  Dame.]  A  lady  ;  madam ;  mistress ;  —  the  title 
given  a  lady  in  Italy. 

Don'nat  (-nSt),  n.  [Corrupted  from  do-naught.'\  See 
Do-naught.     [Prou.  Eng.}  HalUwell. 

Don'nlsm  (-niz'm),  n.  [Don,  n.,  2.]  Self-importance  ; 
loftiness  of  carriage.     [^Cant,  Eng.  Universities'] 

Do'nor  (do'nSr),  n.  [F.  donneur,  OF.  doneor,  fr.  don- 
ner.  See  Donee,  and  cf.  Donator.]  1.  One  who  gives 
or  bestows ;  one  who  confers  anything  gratuitously ;  a 
benefactor. 

2.  {Law)  One  who  grants  an  estate  ;  in  later  use,  one 
who  confers  a  power ;  —  the  opposite  of  donee.       Kent. 

Touchinff  the  parties  unto  deeds  and  charters,  vre  are  to  con- 
Bider  as  well  the  donors  and  granters  as  the  donees  or  grantees. 

Spelnian. 

Do'-notll'lng  (doo'niith'Tng),  a.  Doing  nothing  ;  in- 
active ;  idle ;  lazy ;  as,  a  do-nothing  policy. 

Do'-notll'lng-lsill  (-Iz'm),  I  n.     Inactivity  ;  habitual 

Do'-noth'lng-ness  (-nSs), )  sloth  ;  idleness.  [Joc- 
ular] Carlyle.    Miss  Austen. 

Don'shlp  (dSn'ship),  n.  The  quality  or  rank  of  a 
don,  gentleman,  or  knight.  Hudibras. 

Don'zel  (-zSl),  re.  [Cf.  It.  donzello,  Sp.  doncel,  OF. 
darnel.  See  Damsel,  Don,  re.]  A  young  squire,  or 
knight's  attendant ;  a  page.     [Ois.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Doo  (doo),  71.    (^ooi.)  A  dove.    XScot.] 

Doob'  grass'  (doob'  gras').  [Hind.  duh.'\  (Bot.)  A 
perennial,  creeping  grass  {Cynodon  dactylon),  highly 
prized,  in  Hindostan,  as  food  for  cattle,  and  acclimated 
in  the  United  States.    [Written  also  doub  grass.'] 

Doo'dle  (doo'd'l),  n.  [Cf.  Dawdle.]  A  trifler ;  a 
simple  fellow. 

Doo'dle-saok'  (-sSk'),  n.  [Cf.  G.  dudelsack.]  The 
Scotch  bagpipe.     ]_Prov.  Eng.] 

Doole  (dool),  re.    Sorrow ;  dole.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 

Doo'ly  (doo'iy),  re.  /  pi.  Doolies  (-liz).  [Skr.  dola.] 
A  kind  of  litter  suspended  from  men's  shoulders,  for 
carrying  persons  or  things ;  a  palanquin.  [Written  also 
doolee  and  doolie.]    [East  Indies] 

Having  provided  dooJi'es,  or  little  bamboo  chairs  slung  on  four 
men's  shoulders,  in  "which  I  put  my  papers  and  boxes,  we  next 
morning  commenced  the  ascent.  J.  D.  Hooker. 

Doom  (doom),  n.  [AS.  dom;  akin  to  OS.  dom,  OHG. 
(uom,  Dan.  &  Sw.  dom,Ice\.  domr,  Goth,  doms,  Gr.  e4"5 
law ;  fr.  the  root  of  E.  do,  v.  t.  V65.  See  Do,  v.  t.,  and 
cf .  Deem,  -dom.]  1.  Judgment ;  judicial  sentence ;  penal 
decree ;  condemnation. 

The  iirst  doows  of  London  provide  especially  for  the  recovery 

of  cattle  belonging  to  the  citizens.  J.  R.  Green. 

Now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  dabm.  Shak. 

2.  That  to  which  one  is  doomed  or  sentenced ;  destiny 
or  fate,  esp.  unhappy  destiny  ;  penalty. 

Ere  Hector  meets  his  doom.  Pope. 

And  homely  household  task  shall  be  her  doom.    Dryden. 

3.  Ruin ;  death. 

This  ia  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus.  Sliak. 

4.  Discriminating  opinion  or  judgment ;  discrimina- 
tion; discernment;  decision.     [Obs.] 

And  there  he  learned  of  things  and  haps  to  come. 
To  give  foreknowledge  true,  and  certam  doom.     Fair/a^-. 
Syn.  —  Sentence ;  condemnation ;  decree ;  fate  ;  des- 
tiny ;  lot ;  ruin ;  destruction. 

Doom,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Doomed  (doomd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Dooming.]  1.  To  judge  ;  to  estimate  or  deter- 
mine as  a  judge.    [Obs.]  Milton. 

2.  To  pronounce  sentence  or  judgment  on ;  to  con- 
demn ;  to  consign  by  a  decree  or  sentence  ;  to  sentence  ; 
as,  a  criminal  doomed  to  chains  or  death. 

Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls.    Dryden. 

3.  To  ordain  as  penalty ;  hence,  to  mulct  or  fine. 

Have  I  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death  ?         Shak. 

4.  To  assess  a  tax  upon,  by  estimate  or  at  discretion. 
[New  England]  J.  Pickering. 

5.  To  destine ;  to  fix  irrevocably  the  destiny  or  fate 
of ;  to  appoint,  as  by  decree  or  by  fate. 

A  man  of  genius  .  .  .  doomed  to  struggle  with  difficulties. 

Macaulay. 

Doom'age  (-Sj ;  48),  n.  A  penalty  or  fine  for  neglect. 
[Local,  New  England^ 

Doom'ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  condemnation  or  destruc- 
tive power.     [R.-]   ^That  doomful  deluge."      Drayton. 

Doom'  palm'  (doom'  pam').  [Ar.  daum,  dum:  ef.  F. 
doume.]  {Bot.)  A  species  of  palm  tree  (Hyphxne  The- 
oil<;ah  highly  valued  for  the  fibrous  pulp  of  its  fruit, 
which  has  the  flavor  of  gingerbread,  and  is  largely  eaten 
m  Egypt  and  Abyssinia.     [Written  also  doum palm.] 

Dooms'Say'  (doomz'da'),  re.  [K^.  domes  dxg.  See 
Doom,  and  Day.]  1.  A  day  of  sentence  or  condemna- 
tion ;  day  of  death.    "  My  body's  doomsday."  Shak. 

2.  The  day  of  the  final  judgment. 

1  could  not  tell  till  dnnmaday.  Chaucer. 

Doomsday  Book.    See  Domesday  Book. 


Dooms'man  (doomz'man),  re.  [Doom,  -f-  man.]  A 
judge  ;  an  umpire.     [Obs.]  Hampole. 

Doom'ster  (dobm'ster),  n.  Same  as  Dempster.  [Scot.] 
Door  (dor ;  111),  re.  [OB.  dore,  dure,  AS.  duru ;  akin 
to  OS.  dura,  dor,  D.  deur,  OHG.  turi  door,  tor  gate,  G. 
thur,  thor,  Icel.  dyrr,  Dan.  d'or,  Sw.  d'&)~r,  Goth,  daur, 
Lith.  durys,  Russ.  dvere,  Olr.  dorus,  L.  fores,  Gr.  flupo ; 
cf.  Skr.  dur,  dvdra.  V246.  Cf.  Foreign.]  1.  An  open- 
ing in  the  wall  of  a  house  or  of  an  apartment,  by  which 
to  go  in  and  out ;  an  entrance  way. 

To  the  same  end,  men  several  paths  may  tread, 

As  many  doors  into  one  temple  lead.  Denham. 

2.  The  frame  or  barrier  of  boards,  or  other  material, 
usually  turning  on  hinges,  by  which  an  entrance  way 
into  a  house  or  apartment  is  closed  and  opened. 

At  last  he  came  unto  an  iron  door 

That  fast  was  locked.  Spenser. 

3.  Passage ;  means  of  approach  or  access. 

I  am  the  door;  by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved. 

John  X.  9. 

4.  An  entrance  way,  but  taken  in  the  sense  of  the 
house  or  apartment  to  which  it  leads. 

Martin's  office  is  now  the  second  door  in  the  street.    Arbuthnot. 

Blank  door.  Blind  door,  etc.    (Arch.)  See  imder  Blank, 

Blind,  etc.  — In  doors,  or  Within  doors,  within  the  house. 

—  Next  door  to,  near  to ;  bordering  on. 

A  riot  unpunished  is  but  next  door  to  a  tumult.    V Estrange. 

—  Out  of  doors,  or  Without  doors,  and,  colloquially.  Out 
doors,  out  of  the  house ;  in  open  air ;  abroad ;  away ;  lost. 

His  imaginary  title  of  fatherhood  is  out  of  doors.  Locke. 
—To  lay  (a  fault,  misfortune,  etc.)  at  one's  door,  to  charge 
one  with  a  fault ;  to  blame  for.  —  To  lie  at  one's  door,  to 
be  imputable  or  chargeable  to. 

If  I  have  failed,  the  fault  lies  wholly  at  my  door.    Dryden. 

II^°*  Door  is  used  in  an  adjectival  construction  or  as 
the  first  part  of  a  compound  (with  or  without  the  hy- 
phen); as,_door  frame,  doorbell  or  door  bell,  door  knob  or 
doorknob,  rfoor  latch  or  rfoojlatch,  door  jamb,  door  handle, 
door  mat,  door  panel. 

Door'case'  (-kas'),  re.  The  surrounding  frame  into 
which  a  door  shuts. 

Door'Cheek'  (-chek'),  71.  The  jamb  or  sidepiece  of  a 
door.  Ex.  xii.  22  {Douay  version). 

II  Door'ga  (door'ga),  n.  [Skr.  Durgd.]  {Myth.)  A 
Hindoo  divinity,  the  consort  of  Siva,  represented  with 
ten  arms.     [Written  also  Durga.]  Malcom. 

Door'lng  (dor'Ing),  n.     The  frame  of  a  door.   Milton. 

Door'keep'er  (-kep'er),  n.  One  who  guards  the  en- 
trance of  a  house  or  apartment ;  a  porter ;  a  janitor. 

Door'less,  a.     Without  a  door. 

Door'naU'  (dor'nal'),  n.  The;  nail  or  knob  on  which 
in  ancient  doors  the  knocker  struck ;  —  hence  the  old 
saying,  "  As  dead  as  a  doornail." 

Door'plate'  (-plat'),  n.  A  plate  on  a  door,  giving  the 
name,  and  sometimes  the  employment,  of  the  occupant. 

Door'post'  (-post'),  n.  The  jamb  or  sidepiece  of  a 
doorway. 

Door'slll'  (-sTl'),  n.     The  sill  or  threshold  of  a  door. 

Door'stead  (-stSd),  ra.  Entrance  or  place  of  a  door. 
[Obs.  or  Local]  Bp.  Warburton. 

Door'step'  (dor'st§p'),  n.  The  stone  or  plank  forming 
a  step  before  an  outer  door. 

Door'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  The  stone  forming  a  threshold. 

Door'stop'  (-stop'),  m.  (Carp.)  The  blocker  strip  of 
wood  or  similar  material  which  stops,  at  the  right  place, 
the  shutting  of  a  door. 

Door'way'  (-wa'),  n.  The  passage  of  a  door;  en- 
trance way  into  a  house  or  a  room. 

Door'yard'  (-yard'),  n.  A  yard  in  front  of  a  house, 
or  around  the  door  of  a  house. 

Dop    )  (dop),  n.    A  little  copper  cup  in  which  a  dia- 

Dopp  i      mond  is  held  while  being  cut. 

Dop,  V.  i.    [Cf.  Dap,  Dip.]    To  dip.     [Obs."]    Walton. 

Dop,  re.    A  dip  ;  a  low  courtesy.     [Obs.]    B.  Jonson. 

Dop'per  (-per),  n.  One  who  dips  ;  hence,  in  contempt, 
an  Anabaptist.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Dop'pler-ite  (dop'pler-It),  n.  [Named  after  the  phys- 
icist and  mathematician  Christian  Doppler.]  {Min.)  A 
brownish  black  native  hydrocarbon  occurring  in  elastic 
or  jellylike  masses. 

Doq'uet  (dok'gt),  n,    A  warrant.     See  Docket. 

Dor  (d8r),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  dora  drone,  locust,  D.  tor  bee- 
tle, L.  taurus  a  kind  of  beetle.  Cf.  Dormouse.]  {Zool.)  A 
large  European  scaraboid  beetle  {Geotrupes  stercora- 
rius),  which  makes  a  droning  noise  while  flying.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  allied  American  species,  as  the 
June  bug.  Called  also  dorr,  dorbeetle,  or  dorrbeetle,  dor- 
bug,  dorrfly,  and  buzzard  clock. 

Dor,  n.  [Cf.  Dor  a  beetle,  and  Hum,  Humbug.]  A 
trick,  joke,  or  deception.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

To  give  one  the  dor,  to  make  a  fool  of  him.    [Archaic] 

P.  Fletcher. 

Dor,  V.  t.  To  make  a  fool  of;  to  deceive.  [Obs.] 
[Written  also  dorr.]  B.  Jonson. 

Do-ra'do  (d6-rS'do  or  do-rifdo),  n.  [Sp.  dorado  gilt, 
fr.  dorar  to  gild,  fr.  L.  deaurare.  See  1st  Dory,  and  cf. 
El  Dorado.]  1.  {Astron.)  A  southern  constellation, 
within  which  is  the  south  pole  of  the  ecliptic  ;  —  called 
also  sometimes  Xiphias,  or  the  Swordflsh. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  large,  oceanic  fish  of  the  genus  Cory- 
phsena. 

Dor'bee'tle  (dSr'be't'l),  n.    {Zool.)See  1st  Dor. 

Do'ree  (do're  or  do-re'),  re.  [See  Dory.]  (Zo'ol.)  A 
European  marine  fish  {Zeus  faber),  of  a  yellow  color. 
See  ftlust.  of  John  Doree. 

tt^^  The  popular  name  in  England  is  ,Tohn  Doree,  or 
Dory,  well  known  to  be  a  corruption  of  F.  jaune-dorSe, 
i.  e.,  golden-yellow.    See  1st  Dory. 

Dore'tree'  (dor'tre'),  n.  A  doorpost.  [Obs.]  "  As 
dead  a.s  a  doretree."  Piers  Plowman. 

Dorliawk' (dorliak'),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  The  European  goat- 
sucker ;  —  so  called  because  it  eats  the  dorbeetle.  See 
Goatsucker.     [Written  also  dorrhawk.]  Booth. 
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Do'll-an  (do'rl-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  of  Doris  ;  Doric  ;  as,  a  Dorian  fashion. 

2.  (ili-«.s. )  Same  as  Doric,  3.  "Dorian  mooi."  Milton. 

Dorian  mode  (Mus.),  the  first  of  the  authentic  church 
modes  or  tones,  from  D  to  D,  resembling  our  D  minor 
scale,  but  with  the  B  natural.  Orove. 

Do'rl-an,  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Doris  in 
Greece. 

Dor'lc  (dor'ik),  a.  [L.  Dori- 
cus,  Gr.  AutpiKOs,  fr.  Aoipiets 
the  Dorians.]  1.  Pertaining  to 
Doris,  in  ancient  Greece,  or  to 
the  Dorians ;  as,  the  Doric  dialect. 

2.  (Arch.)  Belonging  to,  or  re- 
sembling, the  oldest  and  simplest 
of  the  three  orders  of  architecture 
used  by  the  Greeks,  but  ranked  as 
second  of  the  five  orders  adopted 
by  the  Romans.  See  Abacus,  Cap- 
ital, Order. 

11^°'  This  order  is  distinguished, 
according  to  the  treatment  of  de- 
tails, as  Gh-ecian  Doric,  or  Roman 
Done. 

3.  {Mus.)  Of  or  relating  to  one  of  the  ancient  Greek 
musical  modes  or  keys.  Its  character  was  adapted  both 
to  religious  occasions  and  to  war. 

Dor'lc,  n.    The  Doric  dialect. 

Dor'1-clsm  (d5r'i-sTz'm),  re.  A  Doric  phrase  or  idiom. 

IIDo'rls  (do'ris),  re. 
[L.  Doris,  the  daughter 
of  Oceanus,  and  wife 
of  Nereus,  Gr.  Aupi;.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  nu- 
dibranchiate  moUusks 
having  a  wreath  of  bran- 
chiae on  the  back. 

Do'rlsm  (dyrTz'm), 
n.  [Gr.  Abipto'/ao!.]  A 
Doric  phrase  or  idiom. 

Dor'king  fowl'  (dSr'king  foul').  [From  the  town 
of  Dorking  in  England.]  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  a  breed  of 
large-bodied  domestic  fowls,  having  five  toes,  or  the  hind 
toe  double.  There  are  several  strains,  as  the  white,  gray, 
and  silver-gray.  They  are  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

Dor'man-cy  (dSr'man-sy),  n.  [From  Dormant.] 
The  state  of  being  dormant ;  quiescence  ;  abeyance. 

Dor'mant  (-mant),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  dormir  to  sleep, 
from  L.  dormire  ;  cf.  Gr.  SapBivav,  Skr.  dra,  OSlav. 
dremati.]  1.  Sleeping ;  as,  a  dormant  animal ;  hence, 
not  in  action  or  exercise ;  quiescent ;  at  rest ;  in  abey- 
ance ;  not  disclosed,  asserted,  or  insisted  on ;  as,  dor- 
mant passions ;  dormant  claims  or  titles. 

It  is  by  lying  dormant  a  long  time,  or  being  .  .  .  very  rarely 
exercised,  that  arbitrary  power  steals  upon  a  people.        Murke. 

2.  {Her.)  In  a  sleeping  posture ;  as, 
a  lion  dormant;  —  distinguished  from  '^  ^ 

couchant. 

Dormant  partner  {Com.),  a  partner 
who  takes  no  share  in  the  active  busi- 
ness of  a  company  or  partnership,  but 
is  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  profits,  and 
subject  to  a  share  in  losses  ;  —  called 
also  sleeping  or  silent  partner. —  Dormant 
window  (Arch.),  a  dormer  window.  See 
Dormer.  —  Table  dormant,  a  stationary 
tahle.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Dor'mant  (dSr'mant),  re.  [See  Dormant,  a.]  {Arch.} 
A  large  beam  in  the  roof  of  a  house  upon  which  portions 
of  the  other  timbers  rest  or  "sleep."  Arch.  Pub.  Soc. 
—  Called  also  dormant  tree,  dorman  tree,  dormond,  and 
dormer.  HalUwell. 

Dor'mer  (-mer),  n.,  or  Dor'mer  wln'dow  (wln'dS), 

[Literally,  the  window  of  a 
sleeping  apartment.  P.  dor- 
mir to  sleep.  See  Dor- 
mant, a.  &  re.]  {Arch.)  A 
window  pierced  in  a  roof, 
and  so  set  as  to  be  vertical 
while  the  roof  slopes  away 
from  it.  Also,  the  gablet, 
or  houselike  structure,  in 
which  it  is  contained. 

Dor'ml-tlve  (-mt-tTv),  a. 

[Cf.  F.  dormitif,  fr.  L.  dor- 
mire to  sleep.]  Causing 
sleep ;  as,  the  dormitive 
properties  of  opium.  Clarke. 
^re.  {Med.)  A  medicine  to 
promote  sleep ;  a  soporific  ;  an  opiate. 

Dor'ml-tO-ry  (-to-ry ),  re.  ;  pi.  Dormitories  (-riz).  [L. 
dormiiorium,  fr.  dormitorius  of  or  for  sleeping,  fr.  dor- 
mire to  sleep.  See  Dormant.]  1.  A  sleeping  room,  or 
a  building  containiug  a  series  of  sleeping  rooms  ;  a  sleep- 
ing apartment  capable  of  containing  many  beds  ;  esp.,  one 
connected  with  a  college  or  boarding  school.    Thackeray. 

2.  A  burial  place.     [06s.]  Ayliffe. 

My  sister  was  interred  in  a  very  honorable  manner  in  our 
dormitory,  joining  to  the  parish  church.  Evelyn. 

Dor'mouse  (dSr'mous),  re.; 
pi.  Dormice  (-mis).  [Perh. 
fr.  F.  dormir  to  sleep  (Prov. 

E.  dorm  to  doze)  -|-  E. 
mouse  ;  or  perh.  changed  fr. 

F.  dormeuse,  fem.,  a  sleeper, 
though  not  fomid  in  the 
sense  of  a  dormouse.]  {Zo'ol.) 
A  small  European  rodent  of 
tlie  genus  Myoxus,  of  several 
species.  Tliey  live  in  trees 
and  feed  on  nuts,  acorns, 
etc.  ;  —  so  called  because  they 
are  usually  torpid  in  winter. 

Dorn  (d8m),  re.     [Cf.  G.  dom  thorn,  D.  doom,  and 
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G.  dornflsch  stickleback.]     (Zodl.)  A  British  ray;  the 
thomback. 

Dor'nlck  (dSr'nIk),  or  Dor'nock  (-nSk),  n.  A  coarse 
sort  of  damask,  originally  made  at  Tournay  (in  Flemish, 
Doomick),  Belgium,  and  used  for  hangings,  carpets, 
etc.  Also,  a  stout  figured  linen  manufactured  in  Scot- 
land. [Formerly  written  also  darnei,  domic,  domeck, 
etc.]  Malliwell.    Jamieson. 

IS^°  Ure  says  that  dornock,  a  kind  of  stout  figured 
linen,  derives  its  name  from  a  town  in  Scotland  where  it 
was  first  manufactured  for  tablecloths. 

Dorp  (dSrp),  n.  [LG.  &  D.  dorp.  See  Thoepe.]  A 
hamlet.     lObs.J     "  A  mean  fishing  dorp."  Howell. 

Dorr  (dor),  n.  The  dorbeetle  ;  also,  a  drone  or  an 
idler.     See  Ist  Dor.  Sobynson  {^lore's  Utopia). 

Don,v.i.     1.  To  deceive.     [Ofts.]    See  Doe,  ti.^. 

2.  To  deafen  with  noise.     lObs.']  Halliwell. 

Dorr'fly  (-fll'),  »•     (Zo'dl.)  See  1st  Doe. 

Dorr'hawk' (-hak'),  n.    (Zodl.)  See  Dorhawk. 

Dor'sad  {,-sS.i),'  adv.  [Dorsum  +  L.  ad  towards.] 
{Anat.)  Toward  the  dorsum  or  back;  on  the  dorsal 
Bide ;  dorsally. 

Dor'sal  (dSr'sal),  a.  [F.  dorsal,  LL.  dorsalis,  fr.  L. 
dorsualis,  fr.  dorsum  back  ;  cf.  Gr.  Seipas,  SeipTJ,  moun- 
tain ridge.  Cf.  Doese,  Dorsel,  Dosel.]  1.  (Anat.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  situated  near,  the  back,  or  dorsum,  of 
an  animal  or  of  one  of  its  parts  ;  notal ;  tergal ;  neural ; 
as,  the  dorsal  fin  of  a  fish ;  the  dorsal  artery  of  the 
tongue ;  —  opposed  to  ventral. 

2.  (Bat.)  (a)  Pertaining  to  the  surface  naturally  infe- 
rior, as  of  a  leaf,  (b)  Pertaining  to  the  surface  naturally 
superior,  as  of  a  creeping  hepatic  moss. 

Dorsal  vessel  (Zodl.),  a  central  pulsating  blood  vessel 
along  the  back  of  insects,  acting  as  a  heart. 

Dor'sal,  n.  [LL.  dorsale,  neut.  fr.  dorsalis.  See 
DoESAL,  a.]  (Fine  Arts)  A  hanging,  usually  of  rich 
stuff,  at  the  back  of  a  throne,  or  of  an  altar,  or  in  any 
similar  position. 

Dor'sale  (-sal),  n.    Same  as  Doesal,  n. 

Dor'sal-ly  (dSr'sal-lj?),  arfy.  (Anat.)  On,  or  toward, 
the  dorsum,  or  back ;  on  the  dorsal  side  of  ;  dorsad. 

Dorse  (d6rs),  n.  [Cf.  L.  dorsum  the  back.  See 
Dorsel,  Dosel.]     1.  Same  as  Dorsal,  re.     [OJi.] 

2.  The  back  of  a  book.     lObs.'] 

Books,  all  richly  bound,  with  gilt  dorses.  Wood. 

Dorse,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  Baltic  or  variable  cod  (Oadus 
eallarias),  by  some  believed  to  be  the  young  of  the  com- 
mon codfish. 

Dor'sel  (dSr'sSl),  re.     [See  Dossee.]     1.  A  pannier. 

2.  Same  as  Doesal,  n. 

Dor'ser  (dor'ser),  re.     See  Dosser. 

II  Dor'sl-bran'oni-a'ta  (dSr'si-brSn'kl-a'ta),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  from  L.  dorsum  back  +  branchiae  gills.]  (Zodl.) 
A  division  of  chaetopod  annelids  in  which  the  branchiae 
are  along  the  back,  on  each  side,  or  on  the  parapodia. 
[See  Illusts.  under  Annelida  and  Ch^topoda.] 

Dor'sl-bran'chl-ate  (-brSn'kt-St),  a.  (Zodl.)  Hav- 
ing branchiae  along  the  back ;  belonging  to  the  Dorsi- 
branchiata.  —  re.     One  of  the  Dorsibranchiata. 

Dor-sU'er-ous  (dfir-sif'er-us),  a.  [^Dorsum  -\-  -ferous; 
cf.  F.  dorsifire.^  (Biol.)  Bearing,  or  producing,  on  the 
back ;  —  applied  to  ferns  which  produce  seeds  on  the 
back  of  the  leaf,  and  to  certain  Batrachia,  the  ova  of 
which  become  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the 
parent,  where  they  develop  ;  dorsiparous. 

Dor'sl-mes'on  (dSr'si-mSs'Sn),  re.  \_Dorsum  -j-  meson."] 
(Anat.)  See  Meson. 

Dor-Slp'a-rous  (dSr-sTp'a-rus),  a.  IDorsum  +  L.  pa- 
rere  to  bring  forth.]    (Biol.)  Same  as  Doesiferous. 

Dor'sl-Ven'tral  (dSr'sI-vSn'tral),  a.  IDorsum  +  ven- 
tral.] 1.  (Boi.)  Having  distinct  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces, as  most  common  leaves.  The  leaves  of  the  iris  are 
not  dorsiventral. 

2.  (Anat.)  See  Doesoventeal. 

Dor'SO-ven'tral  (dSr'so-vgn'tral),  a.  IDorsum  +  ven- 
tral.] (Anat.)  From  the  dorsal  to  the  ventral  side  of  an 
animal ;  as,  the  dorsoventral  axis. 

II  Dor'sum  (dSr'stim),  re.     [L.]     1.  The  ridge  of  a  hill. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  back  or  dorsal  region  of  an  animal ; 
the  upper  side  of  an  appendage  or  part ;  as,  the  dorsum 
of  the  tongue. 

Dor'tOUr  (-t55r),  )  re.   [F.  dortoir,  fr.  L.  dormitorium.] 

Dor'ture  (-tiSr),    )     A  dormitory.    \Obs.]         Bacon. 

Do'ry  (do'ry),  re. ;  pi.  Dories  (-riz).  [Named  from 
its  color,  fr.  F.  doree  gilded,  fr.  dorer  to  gild.  L.  deau^ 
rare.  See  Deaurate,  and  cf.  Aureole.]  1  ^Zodl.)  A 
European  fish.    See  Doree,  and  John  Doree. 

2.  (Zodl.)  The  American  wall-eyed  perch;  —  called 
also  dore.    See  Pike  perch. 

Do'ry,  re.  /  pi.  Dories  (-rTz).  A  small,  strong,  flat- 
bottomed  rowboat,  with  sharp  prow  and  flaring  sides. 

II  Do-ryph'o-ra  (d6-rif'6-ra),  n.  [NL.  See  Doryph- 
OEOs.]  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  plant-eating  beetles,  includ- 
ing the  potato  beetle.    See  Potato  beetle. 

II  Do-ryph'O-ros  (-ros),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Sopu(^dpo5,  lit., 
spear  bearing  ;  &6pv  a  spear  -j-  ^epeiv  to  bear.]  (Fine 
Arts)  A  spear  bearer ;  a  statue  of  a  man  holding  a  spear 
or  in  the  attitude  of  a  spear  bearer.  Several  important 
sculptures  of  this  subject  existed  in  antiquity,  copies  of 
which  remain  to  us. 

Dose  (dos),  re.  [F.  dose,  Gr.  Som^  a  giving,  a  dose, 
fi.  SiSdvai,  to  give;  akin  to  L.  dare  to  give.  See  Date 
point  of  time.]  1.  The  quantity  of  medicine  given,  or 
prescribed  to  be  taken,  at  one  time. 

2.  A  sufficient  quantity ;  a  portion ;  as  much  as  one 
can  take,  or  as  falls  to  one  to  receive. 

3.  Anything  nauseous  that  one  is  obliged  to  take  ;  a 
disagreeable  portion  thrust  upon  one. 

I  am  for  curing  the  world  by  gentle  alteratives,  not  by  violent 
doses.  jf.  Irving. 

I  dare  undertake  that  as  fulsome  a  dose  as  you  give  him,  he 
snail  readily  take  it  down.  South. 

Dose,  f .  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dosed  (dost) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 


n.  DosiNO.]  [Cf.  F.  doser.  See  Dose,  re.]  1.  To  pro- 
portion properly  (a  medicine),  with  reference  to  the  pa- 
tient or  the  disease  ;  to  form  into  suitable  doses. 

2.  To  give  doses  to ;  to  give  medicine  or  physic  tOt;  to 
give  potions  to,  constantly  and  without  need. 

A  self-opinioned  physician,  worse  than  his  distemper,  who 
shall  dose,  and  bleed,  and  kill  him,**Becundiunartem.      South. 

3.  To  give  anything  nauseous  to. 

Dos'el  (d5s'gl),  re.  [OF.  dossel ;  cf.  LL.  dorsale.  See 
Dorsal,  and  cf.  Dorse,  Dorsel.]  Same  as  Dorsal,  re.  [-R.] 

Do-sol'o-gy  (do-s51'o-jy),  re.  [Dose  -j-  -logy.]  Posol- 
ogy-     [-R-]  Ogilvie. 

Dos'sel  (dBs'sSl),  re.  [See  Dosel,  re.]  Same  as  Dor- 
sal, re. 

DoB'ser  (-ser),  re.  [LL.  dosserum,  or  F.  dossier  bundle 
of  papers,  part  of  a  basket  resting  on  the  back,  fr.  L. 
dorsum  back.  See  Doesal,  and  cf.  Dosel.]  [Written 
also  dorser  and  dorsel.]     1.  A  pannier,  or  basket. 

To  hire  a  ripper's  mare,  and  buy  new  dossers.    Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

2.  A  hanging  tapestry ;  a  dorsal. 

Dos'sll  (-sil),  re.  [OE.  dosil  faucet  of  a  barrel,  OF. 
dofil,  duisil,  spigot,  LL.  duciculus,  ducillus,  fr.  L.  ducere 
to  lead,  draw.  See  DncT,  Duke.]  1.  (Surg.)  A  small 
ovoid  or  cylindrical  roll  or  pledget  of  lint,  for  keeping  a 
sore,  wound,  etc.,  open  ;  a  tent. 

2.  (Printing)  A  roll  of  cloth  for  wiping  off  the  face  of 
a  copperplate,  leaving  the  ink  in  the  engraved  Unes. 

Dost  (diist),  2dpers.  sing.  pres.  of  Do. 

Dot  (dSt),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  dos,  dolis,  dowry.  See 
Dower,  and  cf.  Dote  dowry.]  (Law)  A  marriage  por- 
tion; dowry.     [Louisiana] 

Dot,  re.  [Cf .  AS.  dott  small  spot,  speck ;  of  uncertain 
origin.]  1.  A  small  point  or  spot,  made  with  a  pen  or 
other  pointed  instrument ;  a  speck,  or  small  mark. 

2.  Anything  small  and  like  a  speck  comparatively  ;  a 
small  portion  or  specimen ;  as,  a  dot  of  a  child. 

Dot,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dotted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n. 
DoTTrNQ.]  1.  To  mark  with  dots  or  small  spots  ;  as,  to 
dot  a  line. 

2.  To  mark  or  diversify  with  small  detached  objects  ; 
as,  a  landscape  dotted  with  cottages. 

Dot,  V.  i.    To  make  dots  or  specks. 

Do'tage  (do'taj  ;  48),  re.  [From  Dote,  r.  i.]  1.  Feeble- 
ness or  imbecility  of  understanding  or  mind,  particularly 
in  old  age ;  the  childishness  of  old  age ;  senility ;  as,  a 
venerable  man,  now  in  his  dotage. 

Capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  infancy  and  the  dotage 
of  Greek  literature.  Macaulay. 

2.  Foolish  utterance ;  drivel. 

The  sapless  dotages  of  old  Paris  and  Salamanca.       Milton. 

3.  Excessive  fondness ;  weak  and  foolish  affection. 

The  dotage  of  the  nation  on  presbytery.     Bp.  Burnet. 

Do'tal  (do'tal),  a.  [L.  dotalis,  fr.  dos,  dotis,  dowry ; 
cf.  F.  dotal.  See  Dot  dowry.]  Pertaining  to  dower,  or 
a  woman's  marriage  portion ;  constituting  dower,  or  com- 
prised in  it.  Garth. 

Do'tant  (do'tant>,  re.    A  dotard.    [Obs.]  Shah. 

Do'tard  (do'terd),  re.  [Dote,  v.  i.]  One  whose  mind 
is  impaired  by  age  ;  one  in  second  childhood. 

The  sickly  dotard  wants  a  wife.  Prior. 

Do'tard-ly,  a.    Foolish ;  weak.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Do'ta-ry  (do'ta-rj),  re.  A  dotard's  weakness ;  dotage. 
[Obs.]  Drayton. 

Do-ta'tlon  (do-ta'shiin),  re.  [LL.  dotatio,  fr.  L.  dotare 
to  endow,  fr.  dos,  dotis,  dower :  cf.  F.  dotation.  See 
Dot  dowry.]  1.  The  act  of  endowing,  or  bestowing  a 
marriage  portion  on  a  woman. 

2.  Endowment ;  establishment  of  funds  for  support, 
as  of  a  hospital  or  eleemosynary  corporation.  Blackstone. 

Dote  (dot),  re.  [See  Dot  dowry.]  1.  A  marriage  por- 
tion.    [Obs.]    See  1st  Dot,  re.  Wyatt. 

2.  pi.  Natural  endowments.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Dote,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Doted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Doting.]  [OE.  doten  ;  akin  to  OD.  doten,  D.  dutlen,  to 
doze,  Icel.  dotta  to  nod  from  sleep,  MHG.  tuzen  to  keep 
still :  cf.  F.  radoter,  OF.  redoter  (to  dote,  rave,  talk  idly 
or  senselessly),  which  are  from  the  same  source.]  [Writ- 
ten also  doai.]     1.  To  act  foolishly.     [Obs.] 

He  wol  make  him  doten  anon  right.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  be  weak-minded,  silly,  or  idiotic ;  to  have  the 
intellect  impaired,  especially  by  age,  so  that  the  mind 
wanders  or  wavers ;  to  drivel. 

Time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tell 
Of  arms  imagined  in  your  lonely  cell.  Dryden. 

He  survived  the  use  of  his  reason,  grew  infatuated,  and  doted 
long  before  he  died.  South. 

3.  To  be  excessively  or  foolishly  fond ;  to  love  to  ex- 
cess ;  to  be  weakly  affectionate ;  —  with  ore  or  upon  ;  as, 
the  mother  dotes  on  her  child. 

Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote.  Shak. 

What  dust  we  dote  on,  when  'tis  man  we  love.       Fope. 

Dote,  n.  An  imbecUe  ;  a  dotard.  Halliwell. 

Dot'ed  (dot'gd),  a.     1.  Stupid ;  foolish.     [Obs.] 

Senseless  speech  and  doted  ignorance.  Spenser. 

2.  Half-rotten  ;  as,  doted  wood.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Dote'head'  (-hgd'),  re.    A  dotard.    [B.]  Tyndale. 

Dot'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  dotes ;  a  man  whose 
understanding  is  enfeebled  by  age  ;  a  dotard.       Burton. 

2.  One  excessively  fond,  or  weak  in  love.  Shak. 

Dot'er-y  (dofer-j? ),  re.  The  acts  or  speech  of  a  dotard  ; 
drivel,     [i?.] 

Doth  (dath),  Zd  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Do. 

Dot'ing  (dot'Tng),  a.  That  dotes ;  silly ;  excessively 
fond.  —  Dot'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Dot'lng-ness,  re. 

Dot'ish,  a.    Foolish ;  weak  ;  imbecile.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dot'tard  (dSt'terd),  re.  [For  Dotaed  ?]  An  old,  de- 
cayed tree.     [B.]  Bacon. 

Dot'ted  (dSf  ted),  a.  Marked  with,  or  made  of,  dots 
or  small  spots ;  diversified  with  small,  detached  objects. 

Dotted  note  (Mus.),  a  note  followed  by  a  dot  to  indicate 
an  increase  of  length  equal  to  one  half  of  its  simple 


value ;  thus,  a  dotted  semibreve  is  equal  to  three  min. 
ims,  and  a  dotted  quarter  to  three  eighth  notes.  —  Dotted 
rest,  a  rest  lengthened  by  a  dot  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
dotted  note. 

HO*""  Notes  and  rests  are  sometimes  followed  by  two 
dots,  to  indicate  an  increase  of  length  equal  to  three 
quarters  of  their  simple  value,  and  they  are  then  said  to 
be  double-dotted. 
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Dotterel  (Eudromias  morinellus). 


Dotted  Kests. 

Dot'ter-el  (d8t'ter-61),  a.  [Cf.  Dottaed.]  Decayed. 
"  Some  old  do«e?-e?  trees."    [Obs.]  Ascham. 

Dot'ter-el,  re.  [From  Dote,  v.  i.]  1.  (Zodl.)  A  Eu- 
ropean  bird  of  the 
Plover  family  (Eudro- 
mias, or  Charadrius, 
morinelhis).  It  is 
tame  and  easily  taken, 
and  is  popularly  be- 
lieved to  imitate  the 
movements  of  the 
fowler. 

In  catching  of  dot- 
terels we  see  how  the 
foolish  bird  pla3'eth  the 
ape  in  gestures.  Bacon. 
(!^=  The  ringed  dot- 
terel (or  ring  plover) 
is  Charadrius  hiati- 
cula. 

2.  A  silly  fellow;  a  dupe;  a  gull.  Barrow. 

Dot'ting   pen'  (dBt'tlng  p6n').    See  under  Pen. 

Dot'trel  (-trSl),  re.    (Zodl.)  See  Dotterel. 

Do'ty  (do't?),  a.  [See  Dottaed.]  Half-rotten  ;  as, 
doty  timber.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

II  Dou'ane'  (doo'an'),  re.     [F.]    A  customhouse. 

II  Dou'a'nler'  (doo'a'nyS'),  n.  [F.]  An  officer  of  the 
French  customs.     [Anglicized  form  douaneer.] 

Dou'ar  (dob'ar),  re.  [F.,  fr.  Ar.  dUdr.]  A  village 
composed  of  Arab  tents  arranged  in  streets. 

Dou'ay  Bi'ble  (doo'a  bi'b'l).  [From  Douay,  or 
Douai,  a  tovm  in  France.]  A  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  English  language  for  the  use  of  English- 
speaking  Roman  Catholics ;  —  done  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate by  English  scholars  resident  in  France.  The  New 
Testament  portion  was  published  at  Rheims,  A.  D.  1582, 
the  Old  Testament  at  Douai,  A.  D.  1G09-10.  Various  re- 
vised editions  have  since  been  published.  [Written  also 
Doway  Bible.  Called  also  the  Rheims  and  Douay  version.] 

Doub'    grass'  (doob'  gras').     (Bot.)  Doob  grass. 

DouOlle  (dub"l),  a.  [OE.  doble,  duble,  double,  OF. 
doble,  duble,  double,  F.  double,  fr.  L.  duplus,  it.  the  root 
of  diio  two,  and  perh.  that  of  plenus  full ;  akin  to  6r. 
StTrAoos  double.  See  Two,  and  Full,  and  cf.  Diploma, 
Duple.]  1.  Twofold ;  multiplied  by  two  ;  increased  by 
its  equivalent ;  made  twice  as  large  or  as  much,  etc. 

Let  a  double  portion  of  thy  spirit  be  upon  me.    2  Kings  ii.  9. 
Darkness  and  tempest  make  a  double  night.       Dryden. 

2.  Being  in  pairs ;  presenting  two  of  a  kind,  or  two  in 
a  set  together ;  coupled. 

[Let]  The  swan,  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake^^ 

Float  double,  swan  and  shadow.  Wordsworth, 

3.  Divided  into  two ;  acting  two  parts,  one  openly  and 
the  other  secretly ;  equivocal ;  deceitful ;  insincere. 

With  a  double  heart  do  they  speak.         Ps.  xii.  2. 

4.  (Bot.)  Having  the  petals  in  a  flower  considerably 
increased  beyond  the  natural  number,  usually  as  the  re- 
sult of  cultivation  and  at  the  expense  of  the  stamens,  or 
stamens  and  pistils.  The  white  water  lily  and  some  other 
plants  have  their  blossoms  naturally  double. 

I^^  Double  is  often  used  as  the  first  part  of  a  com- 
pound word,  generally  denoting  two  ways,  or  twice  the 
number,  quantity,  force,  etc.,  two/old,  or  having  two. 

Double  base,  or  Double  bass  (Mus.),  the  largest  and  low- 
est-toned instrument  in  the  violin  form ;  the  contrabasso 
or  violone. —  Double  bassoon  (Mus.),  the  contrafagotto, 
an  instrument  an  octave  lower  in  pitch  than  the  common 
bassoon.  —  Double  convex.  See  under  Convex.  —  Double 
counterpoint  (jl/!(«.),  that  species  of  counterpoint  or  com- 
position, in  wliich  two  of  the  parts  may  be  inverted,  by 
setting  one  of  them  an  octave  higher  or  lower.  —  Double 
court  (Laivn  Tennis),  a  court  laid  out  for  four  players, 
two  on  each  side.  —  Double  dagger  (Print.),  a  reference 
mark  (X)  next  to  the  dagger  (t)  m  order  ;  a  diesis.  —Dou- 
ble dnun  (Mus.),  a 
large  drum  that 
is  beaten  at  both 
ends.  —  Double  ea- 
gle, a  gold  coin  of 
the  United  States 
having  the  value 
of  20  dollars.  — 
Double  entry.  See 
under  Bookkeep- 
ing. —  Double  floor 
(Arch.),  a  floor  in 
which  binding 
joists  support 
flooring  joists 
above  and  ceiling 
joists  below.  See 
Illust.  of  Double- 
framed  floor.  — 
Double  flower.  See 
Double,  a.,  4.  — 

Double-framed  floor  T^     1,1    «    „„j  Tri.,«, 

{  4rrh  \    -irlnnWH  Double-framed  Floor. 

floor  havinSeird-  -^  Gird"  '  -»  Biitding  Joist ;  C  Floor  Joists ; 
frshito  whfch  the    ^  Ceiling  Joists  ;  /Flooring;  F  Ceiling. 
binding  joists  are  framed.  —  Doubl*  fngne  (ifus.),  a  fugue 
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on  two  subjects .— Double  letter,  (a)  {Print.)  Two  letters 
on  one  shank ;  a  ligature,  (b)  A  mail  letter  requiring 
double  postage.  —  Double  note  (Mus.),  a  note  of  double 
the  length  of  the  aeniibreve  ;  a  breve.  See  Beeve.  — 
Double  octave  (Mus.),  an  interval  composed  of  two  oc- 
taves, or  fifteen  notes,  in  diatonic  progression ;  a  fif- 
teenth.—Double  pica.  See  under  Pica.  — Double  play 
(Baseball),  a  i)lay  by  wluch  two  players  are  put  out 
at  the  same  time. —Double  plea  (Law),  a  plea  aUegriug 
several  distinct  matters  in  answer  to  the  declaration, 
where  either  of  such  matters  alone  would  be  a  sufficient 
bar  to  the  action.     Stephen.  —'Doii'ble   point  (Geom.),  a 

goint  of  a  curve  at  which  two  branches  cross  each  other, 
onjugate  or  isolated  points  of  a  curve  are  called  double 
points,  since  they  possess  most  of  the  properties  of 
double  points  (see  Conjugate).  They  are  also  called  ac- 
nodes,  and  those  points  where  tlie  branches  of  the  curve 
really  cross  are  called  crunodes.  The  extremity  of  a  cusp 
is  also  a  double  jjoint.  —Double  quarrel.  (Eccl.  Law)  See 
ZJap^exgwereto,  under  Duplex. —  Double  refraction.  (Oj^t.) 
See  Refraction.  —  Double  salt.  (Ciiein.)  (a)  A  mixed  salt 
of  any  polybasic  acid  which  has  been  saturated  by  differ- 
ent bases  or  basic  radicals,  as  the  double  carbonate  of 
sodium  and  potassium,  NaKCOs-eHoO.  (b)  A  molecular 
combination  of  two  distinct  salts,  as  common  alum,  which 
consists  of  the  sulphate  of  aluminium,  and  the  siilphate 
of  potassium  or  ammoniiun.  —  Double  shuffle,  a  low,  noisy 
dance.  —  Double  standard  (Polit.  Econ.),  a  double  standard 
of  monetary  values ;  i.  e.,  a  gold  standard  and  a  silver 
standard,  both  of  which  are  made  legal  tender.  —  Double 
Btar  (Astron.),  two  stars  so  near  to  each  other  as  to  be 
seen  separate  only  by  means  of  a  telescope.  Such  stars 
may  be  only  optically  near  to  each  other,  or  may  be 
phi/sically  connected  so  that  they  revolve  roimd  their 
common  center  of  gravity,  and  in  the  latter  case  are 
called  also  6(7iar!/ stars.  —  Double  time.  (Mil.)  Same  as 
Double-quick.  —  Double  window,  a  window  having  two 
sets  of  glazed  sashes  with  an  air  space  between  them. 

Doa1>le  (dub''l),  adv.    Twice  ;  doubly. 

I  was  double  their  age.  Swift. 

Dou'ble,  V.  t.  lim^.  &  p.  p.  Doubled  (-I'd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb-  n.  DouBLnto  (-ling).]  [OE.  doblen,  dublen,  dou- 
blen,  F.  doubler,  fr.  L.  duplare,  fr.  duplus.  See  Double, 
a.]  1.  To  increase  by  adding  an  equal  number,  quan- 
tity, length,  value,  or  the  like  ;  to  multiply  by  two  ;  to 
make  twice  as  great ;  to  duplicate ;  to  repeat ;  as,  to 
double  a  sum  of  money ;  to  double  a  number,  or  length. 
JDoiible  sis  thousand,  and  then  treble  that.        Shak. 

i.  To  make  of  two  thicknesses  or  folds  by  turning  or 
bending  together  in  the  middle  ;  to  fold  one  part  upon 
another  part  of ;  as,  to  double  the  leaf  of  a  book,  and  the 
like  ;  to  clinch,  as  the  fist ;  —  often  followed  by  up  ;  as, 
to  double  up  a  sheet  of  paper  or  cloth.  Prior. 

Then  the  old  man 
Was  wroth,  and  doubled  up  his  hands.       Tennyson. 

3.  To  be  the  double  of ;  to  exceed  by  twofold ;  to  con- 
tain or  be  worth  twice  as  much  as. 

Thus  reenforced,  against  the  adverse  fleet, 

Still  f/oH6im£;  ours,  brave  Rupert  leads  the  way.     Dryden. 

4.  To  pass  around  or  by ;  to  maich  or  sail  round,  so  as 
to  reverse  the  direction  of  motion. 

Sailing  along  the  coast,  he  doubled  the  promontory  of  Car- 
thage. Knolles. 

5.  (3Iil.')  To  unite,  as  ranks  or  files,  so  as  to  form  one 
bom  each  two. 

Dou'ble,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  increased  to  twice  the  sum, 
number,  quantity,  length,  or  value ;  to  increase  or  grow 
to  twice  as  much. 

'T  is  observed  in  particular  nations,  that  within  the  space  of 
three  hundred  years,  notwithstanding  all  casualties,  the  num- 
ber of  men  doubles.  T.  Bwnet. 

2.  To  return  upon  one's  track ;  to  turn  and  go  back 
over  the  same  ground,  or  in  an  opposite  direction. 

Doubling  and  turning  like  a  hunted  hare.      Dryden. 
Doubling  and  doubling  with  laborious  walk.     Wordsworth. 

3.  To  play  tricks  ;  to  use  sleights  ;  to  play  false. 

What  penalty  and  danger  you  accrue, 

If  you  be  found  to  double.  J.  Webster. 

4.  {Print.)  To  set  up  a  word  or  words  a  second  time 
by  mistake  ;  to  make  a  doublet. 

To  double  upon  (Mil.),  to  inclose  between  two  fires. 
Dou'ble,  n.    1.  Twice  as  much ;  twice  the  number, 
Blue,  quantity,  length,  value,  and  the  like. 

If  the  thief  be  found,  let  him  pay  double.    Ex.  -r-rii  7. 

2.  Among  compositors,  a  doublet  (see  Doublet,  2)  ; 
among  pressmen,  a  sheet  that  is  twice  pulled,  and  blurred. 

3.  That  which  is  doubled  over  or  together;  a  dou- 
bling ;  a  plait ;  a  fold. 

Rolled  up  in  sevenfold  double 
Of  plagues.  Marston. 

4.  A  turn  or  circuit  in  running  to  escape  pursuers ; 
hence,  a  trick ;  a  shift ;  an  artifice. 

These  men  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  chase  to  be  flung 
off  by  any  false  steps  or  doubles.  Addison. 

5.  Something  precisely  equal  or  counterpart  to  an- 
other ;  a  counterpart.     Hence,  a  wraith. 

My  charming  friend  .  .  .  has,  I  am  almost  sure,  a  double,  who 
preaches  his  atternoon  sermons  for  him.  Atlantic  Monthly. 

6.  A  player  or  singer  who  prepares  to  take  the  part  of 
another  player  in  his  absence  ;  a  substitute. 

7.  Double  beer  ;  strong  beer. 

8.  {Eccl.)  A  feast  in  which  the  antiphon  is  doubled, 
that  IS,  said  twice,  before  and  after  the  Psalms,  instead 
of  only  half  being  said,  as  in  simple  feasts.  Shipley. 

9.  {Lawn  Tennis)  A  game  between  two  pairs  of 
players  ;  as,  a  first  prize  for  doubles. 

10.  {Mus.)  An  old  term  for  a  variation,  as  in  Bach's 
Suites. 

Dou'ble-act'lng  (-Skt'Tng),  a.  Acting  or  operating  in 
two  directions  or  with  both  motions ;  producing  a  twofold 
result ;  as,  a  double-acting  engine  or  pump. 

Dou'ble-bank'  (-bSnk'),  v.  t.  (Naut.)  To  row  by 
rowers  sitting  side  by  side  in  twos  on  a  bank  or  thwart. 

To  double-bank  an  oar,  to  set  two  men  to  puUing  one  oar. 

Dou'ble-banked'  (-bSnkf ),  a.  Applied  to  a  kind  of 
rowing  in  which  the  rowers  sit  side  by  side  in  twos,  a 
pair  of  oars  being  worked  from  each  bank  or  thwart. 


Dou'ble-bar'reled  (diSb''i-b5r'r5id),  or  -bar'relled, 

a.     Having  two  barrels  ;  —  applied  to  a  gun. 

Dou'ble-beat'  valve'  (-bet'  valv').    See  under  Valve. 

Dou'ble-breast'ed  (-brest'Sd),  a.  Folding  or  lapping 
over  on  the  breast,  with  a  row  of  buttons  and  button- 
holes on  each  side  ;  as,  a  double-breasted  coat. 

Dou'ble-charge'  (-charj'),  v.  t.  1.  To  load  with  a 
double  charge,  as  of  gunpowder. 

2.  To  overcharge.  Shak. 

Dou'ble  deal'er  (del'er).  One  who  practices  double 
dealing ;  a  deceitful,  trickish  person.  L^Estrange. 

Dou'ble  deal'lng  (dub"l  del'iug).  False  or  deceitful 
dealing.     See  Double  dealing,  under  Dealing.         Shak. 

Dou'ble-deck'er  (-dgk'er),  n.  1.  (iVoMi.)  A  man-of- 
war  having  two  gun  decks. 

2.  A  public  conveyance,  as  a  street  car,  with  seats  on 
the  roof.     lColloq.2 

Dou'ble-dye'  (-dl'),  v.  t.  To  dye  again  or  twice  over. 
To  double-dye  their  robes  in  scarlet.       J^  Webster. 

Dou'ble-dyed'  (-did'),  a.  Dyed  twice ;  thoroughly 
or  intensely  colored  ;  hence  :  firmly  fixed  in  opinions  or 
habits ;  as,  a  double-dyed  villain. 

Dou'ble-end'er  (-gnd'er),  n.  (a)  {Naut.)  A  vessel 
capable  of  moving  in  either  direction,  having  bow  and 
rudder  at  each  end.  {b)  {Railroad)  A  locomotive  with 
pilot  at  each  end.  Knight. 

II  Dou'ble-en-ten'dre  (doo'bi'-aN-taN'dr'),    n.     [F. 

double  double  -j-  entendre  to  mean.  This  is  a  barba- 
rous compound  of  French  words.  The  true  French 
equivalent  is  double  entente.']  A  word  or  expression  ad- 
mitting of  a  double  interpretation,  one  of  which  is  often 
obscure  or  indelicate. 

Dou'ble-eyed'  (diib''l-Id'),  a.  Having  a  deceitful  look. 
[J?.]     " Deceitful  meaning  is  doaWe-ei/erf. "         Spenser. 

Dou'ble-faced'  (-fasf),  a.  1.  Having  two  faces  de- 
signed for  use  ;  as,  a  double-faced  hammer. 

2.  Deceitful  ;  hypocritical ;  treacherous.  Milton. 

Dou'ble  first'  (first').  {Eng.  Universities)  (a)  A  de- 
gree of  the  first  class  both  in  classics  and  mathematics. 
(b)  One  who  gains  at  examinations  the  highest  honor 
both  in  the  classics  and  the  mathematics.     Beaconsfield. 

Dou'ble-hand'ed  (-hSnd'Sd),  a.  1.  Having  two 
hands. 

2.  Deceitful;  deceptive.  Glanvill. 

Dou'ble-head'ed  (-hSd'Sd),  a.  Having  two  heads ; 
bicipital. 

Double-headed  rail  (Railroad),  a  rail  whose  flanges  are 
duplicates,  so  that  when  one  is  worn  the  other  may  be 
turned  uppermost. 

Dou'ble-heart'ed  (-hart'Sd),  a.  Having  a  false  heart ; 
deceitful  ;  treacherous.  Sandys. 

Dou'ble-hung'  (-hung'),  a.  Having  both  sashes 
hung  mtli  weights  and  cords  ;  —  said  of  a  window. 

Dou'ble-lock'  (-Ibk'),  v.  t.  To  lock  with  two  bolts  ; 
to  fasten  -svith  double  security.  Tatler. 

Dou'ble-mllled'  (-mild'),  a.  Twice  miUed  or  fulled, 
to  render  more  compact  or  fine  ;  —  said  of  cloth ;  as, 
double-milled  kerseymere. 

Dou'ble-mlnd'ed  (-mind'Sd),  a.  Having  different 
minds  at  different  times ;  unsettled  ;  undetermined. 

A  double-minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways.    Jets.  i.  8. 

Dou'ble-ness  (diib''l-nSs),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
double  or  doubled. 

2.  Duplicity;  insincerity.  Chaucer. 

Dou'ble-quick'  (-kwik'),  a.  {Mil.)  Of,  or  performed 
in,  the  fastest  time  or  step  in  marching,  next  to  the  run  ; 
as,  a  double-quick  step  or  march. 

Dou'ble-quick',  n.  {Mil.)  Double-quick  time,  step, 
or  march. 

^S^  Double-quick  time  requires  165  steps,  each  33 
inches  in  length,  to  be  taken  in  one  minute.  The  number 
of  steps  may  be  increased  up  to  180  per  minute. 

Dou'ble-qulck',  v.  i.  &  t.  {Mil.)  To  move,  or  cause  to 
move,  in  double-quick  time. 

Dou'ble!  (diib'ler),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
doubles. 

2.  (Elec.)  An  instrument  for  augmenting  a  very  small 
quantity  of  electricity,  so  as  to  render  it  manifest  by 
sparks  or  the  electroscope. 

Dou'ble-rip'per  (dub"l-rTp'per),  n.  A  kind  of  coast- 
ing sled,  made  of  two  sleds  fastened  together  with  a 
board,  one  before  the  other.     \_Local,  XT.  <S.] 

Dou'ble-shade'  (-shad'),  v.  t.  To  double  the  natural 
darkness  of  (a  place).  3Iilton. 

Doublet  (dublet),  n.  [In  sense  3,  OF.  doublet ;  in 
sense  4,  F.  doublet,  dim.  of  double  double.  See  Double, 
a.]     1.  Two  of  the  same  kind ;  a  pair  :  a  couple. 

2.  {Print.)  A  word  or  words  unintentionally  doubled 
or  set  up  a  second  time. 

3.  A  close-fitting  garment  for  men,  covering  the  body 
from  the  neck  to  the  waist  or  a  little  below.  It  was  worn 
in  Western  Europe  from  the  15th  to  the  17th  century. 

4.  {Lapidary  Work)  A  counterfeit  gem,  composed  of 
two  pieces  of  crystal,  with  a  color  between  them,  and 
thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a  naturally  colored  gem. 
Also,  a  piece  of  paste  or  glass  covered  by  a  veneer  of 
real  stone. 

5.  {Opt.)  An  arrangement  of  two  lenses  for  a  micro- 
scope, designed  to  correct  spherical  aberration  and 
chromatic  dispersion,  thus  rendering  the  image  of  an 
object  more  clear  and  distinct.  W.  H.  Wollaston. 

6.  pi.  (See  No.  1.)  Two  dice,  each  of  which,  when 
thrown,  has  the  same  number  of  spots  on  the  face  lying 
uppermost ;  as,  to  throw  donhlets. 

7.  pi.  [Cf.  Pr.  doblier,  dobler  draughtboard.]  A  game 
somewhat  like  backgammon.  Halliwell, 

8.  One  of  two  or  more  words  in  the  same  language  de- 
rived by  different  courses  from  the  same  original  form  ; 
as,  crypt  and  grot  are  doublets  ;  also,  guard,  and  ward; 
yard  and  garden  ;  abridge  .and  abbreviate,  etc. 

Dou'ble-thread'ed  (drib''l-thrgd'5d),  a.     1.  Consist- 
ing of  two  threads  twisted  together ;  using  two  threads. 
2.  (Mech.)  Having  two  screw  threads  instead  of  one  ; 


—  said  of  a  screw  in  which  the  pitch  is  equal  to  twice  the 
distance  between  the  centers  of  adjacent  threads. 

Dou'ble-tongue'  (diSb"l-tving'),  n.    Deceit ;  duplicity. 

Now  Cometh  the  sin  of  double-tongue,  such  as  speak  fair  before 
folk  and  wickedly  behind.  C/iaiicer. 

Dou'ble-tongued'  (-tungd'),  a.  Making  contrary 
declarations  on  the  same  subject ;  deceitful. 

Likewise  must  the  deacons  be  grave,  not  double-tongued. 

IKm.iii.  8. 

Dou'ble-tongu'lng  (-tilng'Tng),  n.  {Mus.)  A  pecul- 
iar action  of  the  tongue  by  flute  players  in  articulating 
staccato  notes ;  also,  the  rapid  repetition  of  notes  in 
cornet  playing. 

Dou'ble-tree'  (-tre'),  n.  The  bar,  or  crosspiece,  of 
a  carriage,  to  which  the  singletrees  are  attached. 

Doub'lets  (diib'lets),  n.  pi.    See  Doublet,  G  and  7. 

Dou'bling  (diib'lTng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  that 
doubles  ;  a  making  double  ;  reduplication  ;  also,  that 
which  is  doubled. 

2.  A  turning  and  winding ;  as,  the  doubling  of  a 
hunted  hare  ;  shift ;  trick  ;  artifice.  Dryden. 

3.  {Her.)  The  lining  of  the  mantle  borne  about  the 
shield  or  escutcheon. 

4.  The  process  of  redistilling  spirits,  to  improve  the 
strength  and  flavor. 

Doubling  a  cape,  promontory,  etc.  (Naut.),  sailing  around 
or  passmg  beyond  a  cape,  promontory,  etc. 

Doub-loon'  (dub-loon'),  n.  [F.  doublon,  Sp.  doblon. 
See  Double,  a.,  and  cf.  Dupion.]  A  Spanish  and  South 
American  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  about  fifteen  dollars 
and  sixty  cents. 

Dou'bly  (dubiy),  adv.  1.  In  twice  the  quantity ;  to 
twice  the  degree  ;  as,  doubly  vrise  or  good  ;  to  be  doubly 
sensible  of  an  obligation.  Dryden. 

2.  Deceitfully.     "  A  man  that  deals  <Zom6Zj/."  Huloet. 

Doubt  (dout),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Doubted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Doubting.]  [OE.  duten,  douten,  OF.  duter,  doter, 
douter,  F.  douler,  fr.  L.  dubitare;  akin  to  dubius  doubt- 
ful. See  Dubious.]  1.  To  waver  in  opinion  or  judg- 
ment ;  to  be  in  uncertainty  as  to  belief  respecting  any- 
thing ;  to  hesitate  in  belief ;  to  be  undecided  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  negative  or  the  affirmative  proposition  ;  to 
be  undetermined. 

Even  in  matters  divine,  concerning  some  things,  we  mav  law- 
fully doubt,  and  suspend  our  judgment.  liooker. 
To  try  your  love  and  make  you  doubt  oi  mine.    Dryden. 

2.  To  suspect;  to  fear;  to  be  apprehensive.    [Obs."] 

Syn.  —  To  waver;  vacillate;  fluctuate;  hesitate;  de- 
mur ;  scruple ;  question. 

Doubt,  V.  t.  1.  To  question  or  hold  questionable ;  to 
withhold  assent  to ;  to  hesitate  to  believe,  or  to  be  in^ 
clined  not  to  believe  ;  to  withhold  confidence  from ;  tci 
distrust ;  as,  I  have  heard  the  story,  but  I  doubt  the 
truth  of  it. 

To  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own  I      Pope. 
I  doubt  not  that  however  changed,  you  keep 
So  much  of  what  is  graceful.  Tennyson. 

To  doubt  not  but. 

I  do  not  doubt  but  I  have  been  to  blame.        Dryden. 
We  doiibt  not  now 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way.  ShaJc 

That  is,  we  have  no  doubt  to  prevent  us  from  believ- 
ing that,  etc.  (or  notwithstanding  all  that  may  be  said  to 
the  contrary)  —  but  having  a  preventive  sense,  after 
verbs  of  "doubting"  and  "denying"  that  convey  9 
notion  of  hindrance.  E.  A.  Abbott, 

2.  To  suspect ;  to  fear ;  to  be  apprehensive  of.  [06«.] 
Edmond  [was  a]  good  man  and  doubted  God.  R.  of  Gloucester. 

I  doubt  some  foul  play.  Shak. 

That  I  of  doubted  danger  had  no  fear.  Spenser, 

3.  To  fill  with  fear  ;  to  affright.     [OJs.] 

The  virtues  of  the  valiant  Caratach 
More  doiibt  me  than  all  Britain.  Beau.  Sf  Ft, 

Doubt,  n.  [OE.  dute,  doute,  F.  doute,  fr.  douter  to 
doubt.  See  Doubt,  v.  i.]  1.  A  fluctuation  of  mind 
arising  from  defect  of  knowledge  or  evidence ;  uncer- 
tainty of  judgment  or  mind  ;  unsettled  state  of  opinion 
concerning  the  reality  of  an  event,  or  the  truth  of  an  as- 
sertion, etc.  ;  hesitation. 

Doubt  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our  efforts  to  know. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Doubt,  in  order  to  be  operative  in  requiring  an  acquittal,  is 

not  the  want  of  perfect  certainty  (which  can  never  exist  iu  any 

question  of  fact)  but  a  defect  of  proof  preventing  a  reasonable 

assurance  of  guilt.  Wharton. 

2.  Uncertainty  of  condition. 

Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before  thee.  Deut.  xxviii.  G6. 

3.  Suspicion;  fear;  apprehension;  dread.     [Oii.] 

I  stand  in  doubt  of  you.  Gal.  iv.  20. 

Nor  slack  her  threatf ul  hand  for  danger's  doitbi.       Spenser. 

4.  Difficulty  expressed  or  urged  for  solution ;  point 
unsettled ;  objection. 

To  every  doubt  your  answer  is  the  same.     Blachnore. 

No  doubt,  imdoubtedly  ;  without  doubt.  —  Out  of  doubt, 
beyond  doubt.    [Obs.]  S2ienser. 

Syn .  —  Uncertainty  ;  hesitation ;  suspense ;  indecision  ; 
irresolution  ;  distrust ;  suspicion ;  scruple  ;  perplexity ; 
ambiguity ;  skepticism. 

Doubt'a-ble  (dout'a-b'l),  a.  [OF.  doutable,  L.  dubita- 
bilis,  from  dubitare.  Cf.  Dubitaele.]  1.  Capable  of 
being  doubted ;  questionable. 

2.  Worthy  of  being  feared  ;  redoubtable.    [OJs.] 

Doubt'ance  (-ans),  n.  [OF.  doutance.  Cf.  Dubi- 
tancy.]  State  of  being  in  doubt;  uncertainty;  doubt. 
iObs.-\  ^  Chaucer. 

Doubt'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  doubts ;  one  whose  opin- 
ion is  unsettled  ;  one  who  scruples. 

Doubt'ful  (-fill),  a.  1.  Not  settled  in  opinion ;  un- 
determined ;  wavering  ;  hesitating  in  belief  ;  also  used, 
metaphorically,  of  the  body  when  its  action  is  affected 
by  such  a  state  of  mind  ;  as,  we  are  doubtful  of  a  fact,  or 
of  the  propriety  of  a  measure. 

Methinks  I  should  know  vou,  and  know  this  man  ; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful  Shak. 

With  doub(fut  feet  and  wavering  resolution.       Milton. 
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2.  Admitting  of  doubt ;  not  obvious,  clear,  or  certain  ; 
questionable ;  not  decided ;  not  easy  to  be  defined, 
classed,  or  named  ;  as,  a,  doubtful  case,  hue,  claim,  title, 
species,  and  the  like. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good.  Shak. 

Is  it  a  great  cruelty  to  expel  from  our  abode  the  enemy  of  our 

peace,  or  even  the  clovhtful  friend  [i.e.,  one  as  to  whose  sincerity 

there  may  be  doubts]  ?  Bancroft, 

3.  Characterized  by  ambig;uity ;  dubious  j  as,  a  doubt- 
ful expression ;  a  doubtful  phrase. 

4.  Of  uncertain  issue  or  event. 

We  .  .  .  have  sustained  one  day  in  doubtful  fight.    Milton. 

The  strife  between  the  two  principles  had  been  long,  fierce, 

and  doubtful.  itacaulay. 

5.  Fearful;  apprehensive;  suspicious.     [06i.] 

I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  conjunct 
And  bosomed  with  her.  Shak. 

Syn.— Wavering;   vacillating;    hesitating;   undeter- 
mined ;  distrustful ;  dubious ;  uncertain ;  equivocal ;  am- 
biguous ;  problematical ;  questionable. 
Doubt'ful-ly  (dout'f ul-iy),  adv.  In  a  doubtful  manner. 
Nor  did  the  goddess  doubtfully  declare.  Dryd&n. 

Doubt'Iul-ness,  »■    1-  State  of  being  doubtful. 

2.  Uncertainty  of  meaning ;  ambiguity ;  indefinite- 
ness.    "The  rfo?(6y«fees»  of  his  expressions."        Locke. 

3.  Uncertainty  of  event  or  issue.  Bacon. 
Doubt'ing,  a.    That  is  uncertain;  that  distrusts  or 

hesitates ;  having  doubts.  —  Dou'bt'lng-ly,  adv. 

Doubt'less,  a.     Free  from  fear  or  suspicion.     [OJs.] 
Pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure.  Shak. 

Doubtless,  adv.    Undoubtedly ;  without  doubt. 

Doubt'leSS-ly,  adv.    Unquestionably.       Beau.  &  Fl. 

Doubt'OUS  (-us),  a,  [OF.  dotos,  douteus,  F.  douleux.J 
Doubtful.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Done  (dook),  n.  {Zool.)  A  monkey  (Semnopithecus 
nemseus),  remarkable  for  its  varied  and  brilliant  colors. 
It  is  a  native  of  Cochin  China. 

Douce  (d(5os),  a.  [F.  doux,  m&sc.,dorwe,  fem.,  sweet, 
ti.  Ij.  dulcis  Bv/eet."]     1.  Sweet;  pleasant.     [0J«.] 

2.  Sober  ;  prudent ;  sedate ;  modest.     [Scot.'] 

And  this  is  a  dou^e,  honest  man.       Sir  TV.  Scott. 

Donce'pere'  (doos'per'),  n.  [F.  les  douze  pairs  the 
twelve  peers  of  France,  renowned  in  romantic  fiction.] 
One  of  the  twelve  peers  of  France,  companions  of  Charle- 
magne in  war.     [Written  also  douzepere.]    [Ofts.] 

Big-looking  like  a  doughty  doucepere.  Spenser. 

Don'cet  (doo'sSt),  Dow'set  (dou'sSt),  n.  [F.  doucet 
sweet,  dim.  of  doux.    See  Douce.]   1.  A  custard.   [06s.] 

2.  A  dowcet,  or  deer's  testicle. 

II  Dou'ceur'  (doS'ser'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  doux  sweet.  See 
Douce.]  1.  Gentleness  and  sweetness  of  manner ;  agree- 
ableness.  Chesterfield. 

2.  A  gift  for  service  done  or  to  be  done ;  an  honora- 
rium ;  a  present ;  sometimes,  a  bribe.  Burke. 

Douche  (doosh),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  doccia,  fr.  docciare 
to  flow,  pour,  fr.  an  assumed  LL.  ductiare,  fr.  L.  ducere, 
ductum,  to  lead,  conduct  (water).  See  Duct.]  1.  A  jet 
or  current  of  water  or  vapor  directed  upon  some  part  of 
the  body  to  benefit  it  medicinally  ;  a  douche  bath. 

2.  (3fed.)  A  syringe. 

Dou'cine  (doo'sen),  re.  [F.]  {Arch.)  Same  as  Cyma 
recta,  under  Cyma. 

Douck'er  (diik'er  or  dook'er),  n.  [From  douck,  for 
duck.  See  Duck,  v.  t.'\  (Zool. )  A  grebe  or  diver ;  — 
applied  also  to  the  golden-eye,  pochard,  scoter,  and  other 
ducks.     [Written  also  ducker."]     [Prov.  Eng.^ 

Dough  (do),  re.  [OE.  dagh,  dogh,  daw,  AS.  dah ; 
akin  to  D.  deeg,  G.  teig,  Icel.  deig,  Sw.  deg,  Dan.  deig, 
Goth,  daigs ;  also,  to  Goth,  deigan  to  knead,  L.  fingere 
to  form,  shape,  Skr.  dih  to  smear;  cf.  Gr.  reixos  wall, 
SiyyaveiK  to  touch,  handle.  V67.  Cf.  Feign,  Fibuee, 
Daiky,  Duff.]  1.  Paste  of  bread  ;  a  soft  mass  of  mois- 
tened flour  or  meal,  kneaded  or  unkneaded,  but  not  yet 
baked ;  as,  to  knead  dough. 

2.  Anything  of  the  consistency  of  such  paste. 

To  have  one's  cake  dough.    See  imder  Cake. 

Dough'-baked'  (do'bakf),  a.  imperfectly  baked  ; 
hence,  not  brought  to  perfection ;  imfinished  ;  also,  of 
weak  or  dull  understanding.     \_Colloq.']  Halliwell. 

Dough'bird'  (do'berd'),  re.  {Zodl.)  The  Eskimo  cur- 
lew (Numenius  borealis).     See  Curlew. 

Dough'face'  (do'fas'),  n.  A  contemptuous  nickname 
for  a  timid,  yielding  politician,  or  one  who  is  easily 
molded.     [Political  cant,  U.  -S.] 

Dough'-faced'  (do'fasf),  a.    Easily  molded  ;  pliable. 

Dough'face'ism  (do'fas'Tz'm),  re.  The  character  of  a 
doughface ;  truckling  pliability. 

Dough'1-ness  (do'i-nSs),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  doughy. 

Dough'-knead'ed  (do'ned'ed),  a.    Like  dough  ;  soft. 

He  demeans  himself  .  .  .  like  a  dough-kneaded  thing.  Milton. 

Dongh'nut  (do'nut),  re.  A  small  cake  (usually  sweet- 
ened) fried  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  lard. 

Dough'ti-ly  (dou'tl-ly),  adv.     In  a  doughty  manner. 

Dough'tl-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  doughty  ; 
valor;  bravery. 

Dough'tren  (doo'trgn),  re.  pi.  [See  Daughter.] 
Daughters.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Dough'ty  (dou'ty),  a.  [Compar.  Doughtier  (-ti-er) ; 
superl.  Doughtiest.]  [OE.  dnhti,  dohii,  doxihii,  brave, 
valiant,  fit,  useful,  AS.  dijhfig ;  akin  to  G.  iiichiig,  Dan. 
dygtig,  Sw.  dygrlig  virtuous,  and  fr.  AS.  dugan  to  avail, 
be  of  use,  be  strong,  akin  to  D.  deugen,  OHG.  tugan,  G. 
taugen,  Icel.  &  Sw.  duga,  Dan.  due,  Goth,  dugan,  but 
of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  Skr.  duh  to  milk,  give  milk, 
draw  out,  or  Gr.  rvxt  fortune.  V68.]  Able  ;  strong  ; 
valiant ;  redoubtable  ;  as,  a  doughty  hero. 

Sir  Thopas  wex  [grew]  a  doughty  swain.       Chaucer. 

Doughty  families,  hugging  old  musty  quarrels  to  their  hearts, 
buffet  each  other  from  generation  to  generation.  Motley. 

8^^  Now  seldom  used,  except  in  irony  or  burlesque. 
Dough'y   (do'y),   a.     Like  dough ;  soft  and  heavy ; 
pasty ;  crude  ;  flabby  and  pale ;  as,  a  doughy  complexion. 


Don-loc'ra-cy  (dou-15k'ra-sJ^),  n.  [Gr.  JovAos  slave 
-f-  Kparelv  to  rule.]  A  government  by  slaves.  [Written 
also  dulocracy.l  Hare. 

Doum'  palm'  (doom'  pam').     See  Doom  palm. 

Doupe  (doop),  re.  {Zodl. )  The  carrion  crow.  [Writ- 
ten also  dob.J     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Dour  (door),  a.    [Cf.  F.  dur,  L.  durus."]    Hard  ;  inflex- 
ible ;  obstinate  ;  sour  in  aspect ;  hardy ;  "bold.     [Scot.] 
A  dour  wife,  a  sour  old  carlin.  C  Reade. 

Don'ra  (dob'ra),  re.    A  kind  of  millet.    See  Durra. 

II  Dou'rou-COU'll  (doo'roo-koole),  n.     See  Durukuij. 

Douse  (dous),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Doused  (doust)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dousing.]  [Cf.  Dowse,  and  OD.  don- 
sereto  strike  with  the  fist  on  the  back,  Sw.  dunsa  to  fall 
down  violently  and  noisily ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  din.]  1.  To 
plunge  suddenly  into  water ;  to  duck  ;  to  immerse  ;  to 
dowse.  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  strike  or  lower  in  haste;  to  slacken 
suddenly  ;  as,  dottse  the  topsail. 

Douse,  V.  i.    To  fall  suddenly  into  water.    Hudibras. 

Douse,'!'./.  [A.^.  dwsescan.  (Skeat.)]  To  put  out ;  to 
extinguish.  [Slang]  "To  douse  the  glim."  SiV  W.Scott. 

Dous'ing-chOOk'  (-chSk'),  n.  {Shipbuilding)  One 
of  several  pieces  fayed  across  the  apron  and  lapped  in 
the  knightheads,  or  inside  planking  above  the  upper  deck. 

Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Dout  (dout),  V.  t.  [Do  +  out.  Cf.  DoPF.]  To  put 
out.     [06s.]     "It  doi^/s  the  light."  Sylvester. 

Dout'er  (-er),  n.    An  extinguisher  for  candles.  [06s.] 

Dove  (duv),_re.  [OE.  dove,  duve,  douve,  AS.  dufe; 
akin  to  OS.  duba, 
D.  duif,  OHG.  tu- 
ba, G.  taube,  IceL 
dufa,  Sw.  dufva, 
Dan.  due,  Goth. 
dubs ;  perh.  from 
the  root  of  E. 
dive.]  1.  {Zodl.)  A 
pigeon  of  the  genus 
Columba  and  vari- 
ous related  genera. 
The  species  are  nu- 
merous. 

(H^^  The  domes  Mourning  or  Carolina  Dove  {Zenaidura 
tirSove,  including  macroura). 

the  varieties  called  fantails,  tumblers,  carrier  pigeons, 
etc^  was  derived  from  the  rock  pigeon  {Columba  livia) 
of  Europe  and  Asia;  the  turtledove  of  Europe,  celebrated 
for  its  sweet,  plaintive  note,  is  C.  turtur  or  Turtur  vul- 
garis ;  the  ringdove,  the  largest  of  European  species,  is  C. 
palumbus ;  the  Carolina  dove,  or  Mourning  dove,  is  Zenai- 
dura  macroura ;  the  sea  dove  is  the  little  auk  (.Mcrgulus 
nlle  or  Alle  alle).  See  Turtledove,  Ground  dove,  and 
Rock  pigeon.  The  dove  is  a  symbol  of  innocence,  gentle- 
ness, and  affection ;  also,  in  art  and  in  the  Scriptures,  the 
typical  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  A  word  of  endearment  for  one  regarded  as  pure  and 
gentle. 

0  my  dove,  ...  let  me  hear  thy  voice.    Cant.  ii.  14. 

Dove  tick  (Zodl.),  a  mite  (Argas  reflexus)  which  infests 
doves  and  other  birds.  —  Soiled  dove,  a  prostitute. 
[Slang]  , 

Dove'COt'  (-kSf ),   Ire.    A  small  house  or  box,  raised 

Dove'COte'  (-kof),  (  to  a  considerable  height  above 
the  ground,  and  having  compartments,  in  which  domes- 
tic pigeons  breed ;  a  dove  house. 

Like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli.  Shak. 

Dove'— eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Having  eyes  like  a  dove ;  meek- 
eyed  ;  as,  dove-eyed  Peace. 

Dove'kle  (-kt),  re.  {Zodl.)  A  guillemot  (&>('(!■  jrrj/ZZe), 
of  the  arctic  regions.  Also  applied  to  the  little  auk  or 
sea  dove.     See  under  Dove. 

Dovelet  (-let),  n.    A  young  or  small  dove.        Booth. 

Dove'Iike'  (-lik'),  a.  Mild  as  a  dove ;  gentle  ;  pure 
and  lovable.  Longfellow. 

Dove'  plant'  (plSnf).  {Bot.)  A  Central  American 
orchid  {Peristeria  elata),  having  a  flower  stem  five  or 
six  feet  high,  with  numerous  globose  white  fragrant 
flowers.  The  column  in  the  center  of  the  flower  resem- 
bles a  dove  ;  —  called  also  Holy  Spirit  plant. 

Do'ver's  Pow'der  (do'verz  pou'der).  [From  Dr. 
Dover,  an  English  physician.]  {Med.)  A  powder  of 
ipecac  and  opium,  compounded,  in  the  United  States, 
with  sugar  of  milk,  but  in  England  (as  formerly  in  the 
United  States)  with  sulphate  of  potash,  and  in  France 
(as  in  Dr.  Dover's  original  prescription)  -with  nitrate 
and  sulphate  of  potash  and  hcorice.  It  is  an  anodyne 
diaphoretic. 

Dove's'-fOOt'  (diJvz'f65f ),  re.  {Bot.)  {a)  A  small  an- 
nual species  of  Geranium,  native  in  England ;  —  so  called 
from  the  shape  of  the  leaf.  (6)  The  columbine.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Dove'ship  (diiv'shTp),  n.  The  possession  of  dovelike 
qualities,  harmlessness  and  innocence.    [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Dove'tail'  (-tal'),  re.  {Carp.)  A  flaring  tenon,  or 
tongue  (shaped  like  a 
bird's  tail  spread),  and 
a  mortise,  or  socket,  in- 
to which  it  fits  tightly, 
making  an  interlocking 
joint  between  two  pieces 
which  resists  pulling  a- 
part  in  all  directions  ex- 
cept one. 

Dovetail  molding  (Arch.),  a  molding  of  any  convex  sec- 
tion arranged  in  a  sort  of  zigzag,  like  a  series  of  dove- 
tails. —  Dovetail  saw  ( Carp.),  a  saw  used  in  dovetailing. 

Dove'tail',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dovetailed  (-tald') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  DovETAiLiNO.]  1.  {Carp.)  (a)  To  cut  to 
a  dovetail.     (6)  To  join  by  means  of  dovetails. 

2.  To  fit  in  or  connect  strongly,  skillfully,  or  nicely ; 
to  fit  ingeniously  or  complexly. 

He  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and 
whimsically  (/oye^aiTec/  .  .  .  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious 
show.  Burke. 
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Dov'ish  (dfiv'tsh),  a.  Like  a  dove  ;  harmless  ;  tnno* 
cent.     "  Joined  with  dowsA  simplicity."  Latimer. 

Dow  (dou),  re.    A  kind  of  vessel.    See  Dhow. 

Dow,  V.  t.  [F.  doner.  See  Dowee.]  To  furnish  with 
a  dower  ;  to  endow.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

Dow'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [From  Dow,  tJ.  <.]  Capable  of 
being  endowed  ;  entitled  to  dower.  Blackstone. 

Dow'a-ger  (-a-jer),  re.  [OF.  douagiere,  fr.  douage 
dower.  See  Dowee.]  1.  {Eng.  Law)  A  widow  en- 
dowed, or  having  a  jointure  ;  a  widow  who  either  enjoys 
a  dower  from  her  deceased  husband,  or  has  property  of 
her  own  brought  by  her  to  her  husband  on  marriage,  and 
settled  on  her  after  his  decease.  Blount.    Burrill, 

2.  A  title  given  in  England  to  a  widow,  to  distinguish 

her  from  the  wife  of  her  husband's  heir  bearing  the  same 

name ;  —  chiefly  applied  to  widows  of  personages  of  rank. 

With  prudes  for  proctors,  dowagers  for  deans.    Tennyson, 

Queen  dowager,  the  widow  of  a  king. 

Dow'a-ger-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.    The  rank  or  condition  of 
a  dowager  ;  formality,  as  that  of  a  dowager.    Also  used 
figuratively. 
Mansions  that  have  passed  away  into  dowagerism.  Thackeray, 

Dow'cet  (dou'sSt),  re.  [See  Doucet.]  One  of  the  tes- 
ticles of  a  hart  or  stag.    [Spelt  also  doucet.]    B.  Jonson. 

Dow'dy  (-d?),  a.  [Compar.  Dowdier  (-di-er) ;  superl. 
Dowdiest.]  [Scot,  dawdie  slovenly,  daw,  da,  sluggard, 
drab,  Prov.  E.  dowd  flat,  dead.]  Showing  a  vulgar  taste 
in  dress ;  awkward  and  slovenly  in  dress ;  vulgar-looking. 
—  Dow'dl-ly  (-di-Iy),  adv.  —  Dow'dl-ness,  re. 

Dow'dy,  re.  ;  pi.  Dowdies  (-diz).  An  awkward,  yuI- 
garly  dressed,  inelegant  woman.  Shak.    Dryden. 

Dow'dy-lsh,  a.    Like  a  dowdy. 

Dow'el  (-51),  re.  [Cf.  G.  ddbel  peg,  F.  douelle  st.ave  of 
a  cask,  surface  of  an  arch,  douille  socket,  little  pipe, 
cartridge.]  {Mech.)  1.  A  pin, 
or  block,  of  wood  or  metal, 
fitting  into  holes  in  the  abut- 
ting portions  of  two  pieces,  and 
being  partly  in  one  piece  and  ^ 
partly  in  the  other,  to  keep  *"" 
them  in  their  proper  relative  a  a  Dowele. 

position. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a  wall,  so  that  other 
pieces  may  be  nailed  to  it. 

Dowel  Joint,  a  joint  secured  by  a  dowel  or  dowels.  -• 
Dowel  pin,  a  dowel.    See  Dowel,  re.,  1. 

Dow'el,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Doweled  (-61d)  or  Dow. 
elled;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Doweling  or  Dowellino.]  To 
fasten  together  by  dowels ;  to  furnish  with  dowels  ;  as, 
a  cooper  dowels  pieces  for  the  head  of  a  cask. 

Dow'er  (-er),  re.  [F.  douaire,  LL.  dotarium,  from  Jx 
dotare  to  endow,  portion,  f r.  dos  dower ;  akin  to  Gr.  Sdt 
gift,  and  to  L.  dare  to  give.  See  1st  Date,  and  cf.  Doj 
dowry.  Dotation.]  1.  That  with  which  one  is  gifted  o» 
endowed  ;  endo^vment ;  gift. 

How  great,  how  plentiful,  how  rich  a  dower  !    Sir  J.  Davie$, 
Man  in  his  primeval  dower  arrayed.    Wordsworth. 

2.  The  property  with  which  a  woman  is  endowed  ;  es- 
pecially :  (a)  That  which  a  woman  brings  to  a  husband  in 
marriage ;  dowry.     [06s.] 

His  wife  brought  in  dower  Cilicia's  crown.  Dryden, 
(6)  {Law)  That  portion  of  the  real  estate  of  a  man  which 
his  widow  enjoys  during  her  life,  or  to  which  a  woman  is 
entitled  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Blackstone. 

^W^  Dower,  in  modem  use,  is  and  should  be  distin- 
guished from  dowry.  The  former  is  a  provision  for  a 
widow  on  her  husband's  death ;  the  latter  is  a  bride's 
portion  on  her  marriage.  Abbott, 

ABsignment  of  dower.    See  under  Assignment. 

Dow'ered  (-erd),  p.  a.  Furnished  with,  or  as  with, 
dower  or  a  marriage  portion.  Shak, 

Dow'er-less,  a.  Destitute  of  dower ;  having  no  mar- 
riage portion.  Shak. 

Dow'er-y  (-3?),  re.     See  Dower. 

Dow'ltch-er  (dou'Ich-er),  re.  {Zodl.)  The  red-breasted 
or  gray  snipe 
( Macrorham- 
p  hu  s  g  r  i- 
se«s);— called 
also  brownback. 
and  grayback. 

Dowl  (doul),  71. 
Same  as  Dowle, 

Dow'las  (dou'- 
ISs),  re.  [Prob.  fr. 
Doullens,  a  town 
of  Picardy,  in 
France,  formerly 
celebrated  for  this 
manufacture.]  A 
coarse  linen   cloth  i^unin-uci. 

made  in  the  north  of  England  and  in   Scotland,  now 
nearly  replaced  by  calico.  Shak. 

Dowle  (doul),  re.   [Cf.  OF.  douille  soft.   Cf.  Ductile.] 

Feathery  or  wool-like  down  ;  filament  of  a  feather.  Shak. 

No  feather,  or  dowle  of  a  feather.      De  Quincey, 

Down  (doun),  re.  [Akin  toLG.  dune,  dun,  Icel.  dUnn, 
Sw.  dun,  Dan.  duun,  6.  daune,  cf.  D.  dons;  perh.  akin 
to  B.  dust.]  1.  Fine,  soft,  hairy  outgrowth  from  the 
skin  or  surface  of  animals  or  plants,  not  matted  and 
fleecy  like  wool ;  esp. :  (o)  (.Zoo?. )  The  soft  under  feath- 
ers of  birds.  They  have  short  stems  with  soft  rachis  and 
barbs  and  long  threadlike  barbules,  without  booklets. 
(6)  {Bot. )  The  pubescence  of  plants  ;  the  hairy  crown  or 
envelope  of  the  seeds  of  certain  plants,  as  of  the  thistle, 
(c)  The  soft  hair  of  the  face  when  beginning  to  appear. 

And  the  first  down  begins  to  shade  his  face.     Dryden, 

2.  That  which  is  made  of  down,  as  a  bed  or  piUow ; 
that  which  affords  ease  and  repose,  like  a  bed  of  down. 
When  in  the  doum  I  sink  my  head. 

Sleep,  Death's  twin  brother,  times  my  breath.     Tennyson. 
Thou  bosom  softness,  down  of  all  my  cares  1    Southern. 
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Down  tree  (Boi.\  a  tree  of  Central  America  (Ockrema 
iagopus),  the  seeds  of  which  are  enveloped  in  vegetable 

VPOOl. 

Down  (doun),  V.  i.  To  cover,  ornament,  line,  or  stuff 
with  down.     IR^  Young. 

Down,  n.  [O'E.  dun,  doun,  AS.  dun  ;  of  Celtic  origin  ; 
cf.  Ir.  dun  Mil,  fortified  liill,  Gael,  dun  heap,  liillock, 
hill,  W.  din  a  fortified  hill  or  mount ;  akin  to  E.  town. 
See  Town,  and  cf.  Down,  adv.  &^rep.,DuNE.]  1.  A 
bank  or  rounded  hillock  of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  wind 
along  or  near  the  shore  ;  a  flattish-topped  hill ;  —  usually 
in  the  plural. 

Hills  afford  pleasant  prospects,  as  they  must  needs  acknowl- 
edge who  have  been  on  the  clowns  of  Sussex.  Ray. 
She  went  by  dale,  and  she  went  by  down.      Tennyson. 

2.  A  tract  of  poor,  sandy,  undulating  or  hilly  laud  near 
the  sea,  covered  with  fine  turf  which  serves  chiefly  for 
the  grazing  of  sheep  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural.     \_Eng.'] 

Seven  thousand  broad-tailed  sheep  grazed  on  his  downs. 

Sandys. 

3.  pi.  A  road  for  shipping  in  the  English  Chaimel  or 
Straits  of  Dover,  near  Deal,  employed  as  a  naval  ren- 
dezvous in  time  of  war. 

On  the  11th  [June,  177ij  we  run  up  the  channel  ...  at  noon 
we  were  abreast  of  Dover,  and  about  three  came  to  an  anchor  in 
the  Bourns,  and  went  ashore  at  Deal.  Cook  (,Fi7-st  Voyage). 

4.  pi.  [From  the  adverb.]  A  state  of  depression ; 
low  state  ;  abasement.     \_Colloq.'\ 

H  the  downs  of  life  too  much  outnumber  the  ups.  Jf.  Arnold. 

Down,  adv.      [For  older  adown,  AS.  advfii,  adune, 

prop.,  from  or  off  the  hill.   See  3d  Down,  and  cf.  AnowN.] 

1.  In  the  direction  of  gravity  or  toward  the  center  of 
the  earth  ;  toward  or  in  a  lower  place  or  position  ;  be- 
low ;  —  the  opposite  of  up. 

2.  Hence,  in  many  derived  uses,  as  :  (a)  From  a  higher 
to  a  lower  position,  literally  or  figuratively ;  in  a  descend- 
ing direction ;  from  the  top  of  an  ascent ;  from  an  up- 
right position  ;  to  the  ground  or  floor  ;  to  or  into  a  lower 
or  an  inferior  condition  ;  as,  into  a  state  of  humility,  dis- 
grace, misery,  and  the  Uke ;  into  a  state  of  rest ;  —  used 
with  verbs  indicating  motion. 

It  will  be  rain  to-night.    Let  it  come  down.         Shak. 
I  sit  me  down  beside  the  hazel  grove.       Tennyson. 
And  that  drags  down  his  life.  Tennyson. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  in  the  learned  world 
than  a  man  who  has  written  himself  down.  Addison. 

The  French  . . .  shone  down  [i,  e.,  outsltojie]  the  English.  Shak. 
(6)  In  a  low  or  the  lowest  position,  literally  or  figura- 
tively ;  at  the  bottom  of  a  descent ;  below  the  horizon  ; 
on  the  ground ;  in  a  condition  of  humiUty,  dejection, 
misery,  and  the  like  ;  in  a  state  of  quiet. 

I  was  down  and  out  of  breath.  Shak. 

The  moon  is  down ;  I  have  not  heard  the  clock.      Skak. 

He  that  is  down  needs  fear  no  fall.  Bimyaju 

3.  Prom  a  remoter  or  higher  antiquity. 

Venerable  men  I  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former 
generation.  D.  Webster. 

4.  From  a  greater  to  a  less  bulk,  or  from  a  thinner  to  a 
thicker  consistence  ;  as,  to  boil  down  in  cookery,  or  in 
making  decoctions.  Arbuthnot. 

^S"  Down  is  sometimes  used  elliptically,  standing  for 
godown,  come  down,  tear  down,  take  doicn,  put  down, 
haul  down,  pay  down,  and  the  uke,  especially  in  com- 
mand or  exclamation. 

Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke.        Shak. 
If  he  he  hungry  more  than  wanton,  bread  alone  will  down. 

Locke. 
Down  is  also  used  intensively ;  as,  to  be  loaded  dotvn  ; 
to  fall  down  ;  to  hang  down  ;  to  drop  down  ;  to  pay  down. 
The  temple  of  Here  at  Argos  was  burnt  down. 

Jowett  {Thucyd.). 
Down,  as  well  as  up,  is  sometimes  used  in  a  conventional 
sense  ;  as,  down  East. 

Persons  in  London  say  down  to  Scotland,  etc.,  and  those  in 
the  provinces,  zip  to  London.  Stormonth. 

Down  helm  (Naut.),  an  order  to  the  helmsman  to  put  the 
helm  to  leeward.  —  Down  on  or  upon  (joined  with  a  verb 
indicating  motion,  as  go,  come,  pounce),  to  attack,  imply- 
ing the  idea  of  threatening  power. 

Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power.  Shak. 

— Down  with,  take  down,  throw  down,  put  down ;  —  used 
in  energetic  command.  Doicn  with  the  palace  ;  iire  it." 
Dryden.  —  To  be  down  on,  to  dislike  andT  treat  harslily. 
[Slang,  0.  S.]  —To  cry  down.  See  under  Cey,  v.  t.  —  To 
cut  down.  See  under  Cut,  •;;.  i.  —  TTp  and  down,  with  rising 
and  falling  motion ;  to  and  fro  ;  hither  and  thither ;  every- 
where.   "Let  them  wander  MP  and  down."    Ps.  hx.  15. 

Down,^rep.  [From  Down,  arfu.]  1.  In  a  descend- 
ing direction  along ;  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  place  upon 
or  within ;  at  a  lower  place  in  or  on ;  as,  down  a  hill ; 
down  a  well. 

2.  Hence  :  Towards  the  mouth  of  a  river ;  towards 
•  the  sea ;  as,  to  sail  or  swim  down  a  stream ;  to  sail 
down  the  sound. 

Down  the  country,  toward  the  sea,  or  toward  the  part 
where  rivers  discharge  their  waters  into  the  ocean.  — 
Down  the  sound,  in  the  direction  of  the  ebbing  tide  ;  to- 
ward the  sea. 

Down,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Downed  (dound) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  DowNiNo.]  To  cause  to  go  down ;  to  make  de- 
scend ;  to  put  down ;  to  overthrow,  as  in  wrestling ; 
hence,  to  subdue  ;  to  bring  down.  lArchaic  or  Collog.} 
"  To  down  proud  hearts."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

I  remember  how  you  downed  Beauclerk  and  Hamilton,  the 
wits,  once  at  our  house.  Madame  D'Arblay. 

Down,  V.  i.    To  go  down ;  to  descend.  Locke. 

Down,  a.    1.  Downcast ;  as,  a  dowK  look.     [iJ.] 

2.  Downright;  absolute;  positive;  as,  a  down  ienisX. 
L06«.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

3.  Downward ;  going  down ;  sloping ;  as,  a  doivn 
stroke  ;  a  down  grade  ;  a  down  train  on  a  railway. 

Down  draught,  a  downward  draft,  as  in  a  flue,  chimney, 
Bhatt  of  a  mme,  etc.  —  Down  in  the  mouth,  chopfallen ; 
dejected. 

Downlwar'  (-bSr'),  v.  t.    To  bear  down  ;  to  depress. 


Down'cast'  (doun'kasf),  a.  Cast  downward  ;  di- 
rected to  the  ground,  from  bashfulness,  modesty,  dejec- 
tion, or  guilt. 

'T  is  love,  said  slie  ;  and  then  my  downcast  eyes, 

And  guilty  dumbness,  witnessed  my  surprise.    Dryden. 

—  Down'cast'ly,  adv.  —  Down'castness,  n. 

Down'cast',  n.     1.  Downcast  or  melancholy  look. 

That  downcast  of  thine  eye.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

2.  (Mining)  A  ventilating  shaft  down  which  the  air 
passes  in  circulating  through  a  mine.        ' 

Down'come'  (-kiim'),  n.  1.  Sudden  fall ;  downfall ; 
overthrow.  Milton. 

2.  (Iron  Manuf.)  A  pipe  for  leading  combustible 
gases  downward  from  the  top  of  the  blast  furnace  to  the 
hot-blast  stoves,  boilers,  etc.,  where  they  are  burned. 

Down'fall'  (-fal'),  n.  \.  A  sudden  fall ;  a  body  of 
things  falling. 

Those  cataracts  or  dow^ifalls  aforesaid.         Holland. 
Each  downfall  of  a  flood  the  mountains  pour.     Dryden. 

2.  A  sudden  descent  from  rank  or  state,  reputation  or 
happiness ;  destruction  ;  ruin. 

Dire  were  the  consequences  which  would  follow  the  downfall 
of  so  important  a  place.  Motley. 

Down'fall'en  (-fal''n),  a.    Fallen  ;  ruined.      Carew. 

Down'fall'ing,  a.    Falling  dovi-n. 

Down'gyved'  (-jivd'),  a..  Hanging  down  like  gyves 
or  fetters.     IPoetic  &  Sare'i  Shak. 

Down'haul' (-hal'),  n.  (A''aut.)  A  rope  to  haul  down, 
or  to  assist  in  hauling  down,  a  sail ;  as,  a  staysail  down- 
haul;  a  trysail  downhaul. 

Down'heart'ed  (-hart'gd),  a.   Dejected  ;  low-spirited. 

Downllill'  (-hil'),  adv.  Towards  the  bottom  of  a 
hill ;  as,  water  runs  downhill. 

Down'hill',  a.  Declivous  ;  descending ;  sloping.  "  A 
doicnhilt  greensward."  Congreve. 

Down'hill',  n.    Declivity ;  descent ;  slope. 
On  th'  icy  downhills  of  this  slippery  life.    Du  Bartas  {Trans.). 

Down'1-ness  (-t-nes),  n.  The  quahty  or  state  of  being 
downy. 

Downlooked'  (-ISSkV),  a.  Having  a  downcast  coun- 
tenance ;  dejected ;  gloomy  ;  sullen.     [iJ.]  Dryden. 

Down'ly'ing  (-li'ing),  n.  The  time  of  retiring  to 
rest ;  time  of  repose.  Cavendish. 

At  the  downlying,  at  the  travail  in  childbirth.    [Scot.] 

Down'pour'  (-por'),  n.  A  pouring  or  streaming  down- 
wards ;  esp.,  a  heavy  or  continuous  shower. 

Down'rlght'  (-rif ),  adv.  1.  Straight  down ;  perpen- 
dicularly. 

2.  In  plain  terms ;  without  ceremony. 

We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay.         Shak. 

3.  Without  delay ;  at  once ;  completely.     [06s.] 

She  fell  downright  into  a  fit.  Arbuthnot. 

Down'rlght',  a.  1.  Plain ;  direct ;  unceremonious  ; 
blunt ;  positive ;  as,  he  spoke  in  his  downright  w-ay. 

A  man  of  plain,  downright  character.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
2.  Open ;  artless ;  undisguised ;  absolute  ;  unmixed  ; 
as,  downright  atheism. 

The  downright  impossibilities  charged  upon  it.     South. 
Gloomy  fancies  which  in  her  amounted  to  downright  insan- 
ity. Brescott. 

—  Down'rlght'ly,  adv.  —  Down'ilght'ness,  n. 

Down'-share'  (-shSr'),  n.  A  breastplow  used  in  par- 
ing off  turf  on  downs.     [Eng."]  Knight. 

Down'sit'ting  (-sTt'ttng),  n.      The   act    of   sitting 
down ;  repose ;  a  resting. 
Thou  knowest  my  downsitting  and  my  uprising.  Fs.  cxzxiz.  2. 

Down'Stairs'  (-stSrz'),  adv.  Down  the  stairs ;  to  a 
lower  floor.  —  a.     Below  stairs  ;  as,  a  dmvnstairs  room. 

Down'Steep'y  (-step'j^),  a.  Very  steep.  [Oft,s.]  Florio. 

Down'stream'  (-strem'),  adv.  Down  the  stream ; 
as,  floating  downstream. 

Down'stroke'  (-strok'),  n.  (Penmanship)  A  stroke 
made  with  a  doivnward  motion  of  the  pen  or  pencil. 

Down'throw'  (-thro'),  n.  (Geol.)  The  sudden  drop 
or  depression  of  the  strata  of  rocks  on  one  side  of  a 
fault.    See  Theow,  n. 

Down'trod' (-trod'),     la.    Trodden  down ;  trampled 

Down'trod'den  (-d'n),  j  down  ;  abused  by  superior 
power.  Shak. 

Down'ward  (-werd),      1  adv.    [AS.  adunweard.   See 

Down'wards  (-werdz),  J     Down,  adv.,  and  -ward.] 

1.  From  a  higher  place  to  a  lower ;  in  a  descending 
course  ;  as,  to  tend,  move,  roll,  look,  or  take  root,  down- 
ward or  downwards.    "  liookmg  downwards."       Pope. 

Their  heads  they  downward  bent.  Drayton. 

2.  From  a  higher  to  a  lower  condition ;  toward  mis- 
ery, humility,  disgrace,  or  ruin. 

And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine.       Hilton. 

3.  From  a  remote  time ;  from  an  ancestor  or  prede- 
cessor ;  from  one  to  another  in  a  descending  line. 

A  ring  the  county  wears, 
That  downward  hath  descended  in  his  house. 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents.         Shak. 
Down'ward,   a.      1.    Moving  or  extending  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  place ;  tending  toward  the  earth  or  its 
center,  or  toward  a  lower  level ;  declivous. 

With  downward  force 
That  drove  the  sand  along  he  took  his  way.    Dryden. 

2.  Descending  from  a  head,  origin,  or  source ;  as,  a 
downward  line  of  descent. 

3.  Tending  to  a  lower  condition  or  state ;  depressed  ; 
dejected  ;  as,  dowmoard  thoughts.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Down'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  Cudweed,  a  species 
of  Gnaphalium: 

Down'welgh'  (-wa'),  v.  t.     To  weigh  or  press  down. 

A  different  sin  downweitjhs  them  to  the  bottom.    Longfellow. 

Down'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Covered  with  down,  or  with  pu- 
bescence or  soft  hairs.     "A  downy  feather."  Shak. 

Plants  that  .  .  .  have  downy  or  velvet  rind  upon  their  leaves. 

Bacon. 


2.  Made  of,  or  resembling,  down.  Hence,  figuratively : 
Soft;  placid;  soothing;  quiet.  "A  downy  shower." 
Keble.    "  iJoJ^rey  pillow."    Pope. 

Time  steals  on  with  downy  feet.  Ycnng. 

3.  Cuiming  ;  wary.  [Slang,  Eng.'\  Latham. 
Dow'ral  (dou'ral),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a  dower.  [iJ.] 
Dow'ress,  n.  A  woman  entitled  to  dower.  Souvier. 
Dow'ry  (-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Doweies  (-riz).     [Contr.  from 

dowery ;  cf.  LL.  doiarium.    See  IJower.]     1.  A  gift; 
endowment.     [Obs.']  Spenser, 

2.  The  money,  goods,  or  estate,  which  a  woman  brings 
to  her  husband  in  marriage ;  a  bride's  portion  on  her 
marriage.     See  Note  under  Dower.  Shak.    Dryden. 

3.  A  gift  or  presents  for  the  bride,  on  espousal.  See 
Dower. 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give  .  .  . ; 
but  give  me  the  damsel  to  wife.  Gen.  xxxiv.  12. 

Dowse  (dous),  V.  t.  [Cf.  1st  Douse.]  1.  To  plunge, 
or  duck  into  water ;  to  immerse  ;  to  douse. 

2.  [Cf.  OD.  doesen  to  strike,  Norw.  dusa  to  break.] 
To  beat  or  thrash.     \_Prov.  Eng."]  Halliwell. 

Dowse,  V.  i.  To  use  the  dipping  or  divining  rod,  as 
in  search  of  water,  ore,  etc. 

Adams  had  the  reputation  of  having  dowsed  successfully  for 
more  than  a  hundred  wells.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Dowse,  n.    A  blow  on  the  face,     [iow]         Colman. 

Dows'er  (-er),  n.  1.  A  divining  rod  used  in  search- 
ing for  water,  ore,  etc.  ;  a  dowsing  rod.     ICollog.'] 

2.  One  who  uses  the  dowser  or  divining  rod.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Dowst  (doust),  n.    A  dowse.     [06s.]        Deau.  &  Fl. 

Dow've  (dou've),  n.    A  dove.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Dos'0-log'ic-al  (doks'o-loj'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
doxology  ;  giving  praise  to  God.  Howell. 

Dox-Ol'O-gize  (doks-61'6-jiz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Dox- 
OLOQizED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Doxologizing.]  To  give  glory 
to  God,  as  in  a  doxology ;  to  praise  God  with  doxologies. 

Dos-Ol'O-gy  (doks-ol'6-jy),  n.  ;  pi.  Doxologies  (-jiz). 
[LL.  doxologia,  Gr.  So^oXoyCa,  fr.  SofoAoyos  praising,  giv- 
ing glory ;  So^a  opinion,  estimation,  glory,  praise  (from 
Soxeii'  to  think,  imagine)  -{-  Aeyeii/  to  speak  :  cf.  F.  doxo- 
logie.  See  Dogma,  and  Legend.]  In  Christian  wor- 
sliip :  A  hymn  expressing  praise  and  honor  to  God ;  a 
form  of  praise  to  God  designed  to  be  sung  or  chanted  by 
the  choir  or  the  congregation. 

David  breaks  forth  into  these  triumphant  praises  and  doxolo- 
gies. South. 

Dox'y  (dSks'y),  n. ;  pi.  Doxies  (-iz).  [See  Duck  a 
pet.]    A  loose  wench  ;  a  disreputable  sweetheart.  Shak. 

Doyly  (doi'ly),  n.    See  Doily. 

Doze  (doz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Dozed  (dozd) ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  n.  Dozing.]  [Prob.  akin  to  daze,  dizzy :  cf.  Icel. 
dusa  to  doze,  Dan.  dose  to  make  dull,  heavy,  or  drowsy, 
dos  dullness,  drowsiness,  dosig  drowsy,  AS.  dwxs  dull, 
stupid,  foolish.  V71.  Cf.  Dizzy.]  To  slumber ;  to  sleep 
lightly  ;  to  be  in  a  dull  or  stupefied  condition,  as  if  half 
asleep  ;  to  be  drowsy. 

If  he  happened  to  doze  a.  little,  the  jolly  cobbler  waked  him. 

L^Estrange. 

Doze,  V.  t.  1.  To  pass  or  spend  in  drowsiness ;  as,  to 
doze  away  one's  time. 

2.  To  make  dull ;  to  stupefy.     [06s.] 

I  was  an  hour  ...  in  casting  up  about  twenty  sums,  being 

dozed  with  much  work.  Pepys. 

They  left  him  for  a  long  time  dozed  and  benumbed.    South. 

Doze,  n.    A  light  sleep  ;  a  drowse.  Tennyson. 

Doz'en  (diiz"n),  n.  ;  pi.  Dozen  (before  another  noun), 
Dozens  (-'nz).  [OE.  doseine,  dosein,  OF.  doseine,  F.  dou- 
zaine,  fr.  douse  twelve,  fr.  L.  duodecim  ;  duo  two  -f- 
decem  ten.  See  Two,  Ten,  and  cf.  Duodecimal.]  1.  A 
collection  of  twelve  objects  ;  a  tale  or  set  of  twelve  ;  — 
with  or  without  of  before  the  substantive  which  follows. 
"Some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots."  "A  dozen  of 
shirts  to  your  back."  "  A  dozen  sons."  " Half  a  dozen 
friends."    Shak. 

2.  An  indefinite  small  number.  Milton. 

A  baker's  dozen,  thirteen ;  —  called  also  a  long  dozen. 

Doz'enth  (-'nth),  a.     Twelfth.     [J?.] 

Doz'er  (doz'er),  n.     One  who  dozes  or  drowses. 

Doz'i-ness  .doz'I-nSs),  n.  The  state  of  being  dozy ; 
drowsiness ;  inclination  to  sleep. 

Doz'y  (-y),  a.  Drowsy  ;  inclined  to  doze ;  sleepy ; 
sluggish ;  as,  a  dozy  head.  Dryden. 

Doz'zled  (doz'z'ld),  a.  [V71.]  Stupid ;  heavy.  [06s. 
or  Prov.  Eng.'\  Halliicell. 

Drab  (drSb),  n.  [AS.  drabbe  dregs,  lees ;  akin  to 
D.  drab,  drabbe,  dregs,  G.  treber ;  for  sense  1,  cf.  also 
Gael,  drabag  a  slattern,  drabach  slovenly.    Cf.  Draff.] 

1.  A  low,  sluttish  woman.  King. 

2.  A  lewd  wench  ;  a  strumpet.  Shak. 

3.  A  wooden  box,  used  in  salt  works  for  holding  the 
salt  when  taken  out  of  the  boiling  pans. 

Drab,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Deabbed  (drSbd) ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Dkabbing.]  To  associate  with  strumpets ;  to 
wench.  £eau.  &  Fl. 

Drab,  n.  [F.  drop  cloth ;  LL.  drapptis,  irapus,  perh. 
orig.,  a  firm,  solid  stuff,  cf.  F.  draper  to  drape,  also  to 
full  cloth ;  prob.  of  German  origin ;  cf .  Icel.  drepa  to 
beat,  strike,  AS.  drepan,  G.  treffen;  perh.  akin  to  E. 
drub.  Cf.  Dkape,  Trappings.]  1.  A  kind  of  thick 
woolen  cloth  of  a  dun,  or  dull  brownish  yellow,  or  dull 
gray,  color  ;  —  called  also  drabcloth. 

2.  A  dull  brownish  yellow  or  dull  gray  color. 

Drab,  a.  Of  a  color  between  gray  and  brown.  —  n.  A 
drab  color. 

Drab'ber  (drSl/bSr),  n.  One  who  associates  with 
drabs  ;  a  wencher.  Massinger. 

Drat'bet  (-bSt),  re.    A  coarse  linen  fabric,  or  duck. 

Drab'blsh,  a.    Somewhat  dr.ab  in  color. 

Drab'bish  (-blsh),  a.  Having  the  character  of  a  drab 
or  low  wench.     "  The  drn66)sA  sorceress. "  Drant. 

Drab'ble  (drSt/b'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Drabbled 
(-b'ld);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Drabbling  (-bllng).]     [V73. 
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,  dracine.}    {Chem.)  See 


Seel)KAB,  Drapf.]  To  draggle;  to  wet  and  befoul  by 
draggling ;  as,  to  drabble  a  gown  or  cloak.        Halliwell. 

Drab'ble  (drSb'b'l),  v.  i.  To  fish  with  a  long  line  and 
rod  ;  as,  to  drabble  for  barbels. 

Drab'bler  (-bier),  n.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  canvas  fas- 
tened by  lacing  to  the  bonnet  of  a  sail,  to  give  it  a 
greater  depth,  or  more  drop. 

Drall'tole-tall'  (-b'l-tal'),  n.  A  draggle-tail ;  a  slat- 
tern. Halliwell. 

II  Dia-OaB'na  (dra-se'na),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  &p6iKai.va 
Bhe-dragon.]  (^Bot.)  A  genus  of  liliaceous  plants  with 
woody  stems  and  funnel-shaped  flowers. 

8^°*  Dracxna  Draco,  the  source  of  the  dragon's  blood 
of  the  Canaries,  forma  a  tree,  sometimes  of  gigantic 
size. 

Dra'canth  (draliSnth),  n.  A  kind  of  gum  ;  —  called 
also  gum  tragacanth,  or  iragacanth.     See  Tbaoacanth. 

Draclun  (dram),  n.     [See  Drachma.]     1.  A  drachma. 

2.  Same  as  Dram. 

II  Drach'ma  (di-ak'ma),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Drachmas  (-maz), 
L.  Drachma  (-me).     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  SpaxH-V-    See  Dram.] 

1.  A  silver  coin  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  having  a 
different  value  in  different  States  and  at  different  peri- 
ods. The  average  value  of  the  Attic  drachma  is  com- 
puted to  have  been  about  19  cents. 

2.  A  gold  and  silver  coin  of  modem  Greece  worth 
19.3  cents. 

3.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  a  weight  of  about  66.5 
grains ;  among  the  modern  Greeks,  a  weight  equal  to  a 
gram. 

II  Drach'me  (-me),  n.     [F.]    See  Drachma, 

Dra'cln  (dra'sin),  n.     [Cf.  F. 
Draconin. 

llDra'CO  (-kS),  n.  [L.  See  Dragon.]  1.  {Astron.) 
The  Dragon,  a  northern  constellation  within  which  is 
the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic. 

2.  A  luminous  exhalation  from  marshy  grounds. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  lizards.     See  Dragon,  6. 
Dra-CO'nl-an  (dri-ko'ni-an),  a.    Pertaining  to  Draco, 

a  famous  lawgiver  of  Athens,  021  B.  C. 

Draconian  code,  or  Draconian  laws,  a  code  of  laws  made 
by  Draco.  Their  measures  were  so  severe  that  they 
were  said  to  be  written  in  letters  of  blood ;  hence,  any 
laws  of  excessive  rigor. 

Dra-con'lc  (-kSn'Tk),  a.  Relating  to  Draco,  the  Athe- 
nian lawgiver ;  or  to  the  constellation  Draco ;  or  to  drag- 
on's blood. 

Dra-CO'nln  (dra-ko'nln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  draconine.  See 
Draco.]  {Chem.)  A  red  resin  forming  the  essential 
basis  of  dragon's  blood ;  —  called  also  dracin. 

Dra-COn'tic  (dra-kon'tTk),  a.  [From  L.  draco  dragon, 
in  allusion  to  the  tevvas  di-agon's  head  and  dragon's  tail.'] 
{Astron.)  Belonging  to  that  space  of  time  in  which  the 
moon  performs  one  revolution,  from  ascending  node  to 
ascending  node.  See  Dragon's  head,  under  Dragon. 
[04s.]     "Z3;'aco7!ttc  month."  Crabb. 

Dra-con'tine  (-tin),  a.  [L.  draco  dragon.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  dragon.  Souihey. 

\\  Dra-Cun'CU-lUS  (dra-kunTiu-lus),  n.  ;  pi.  Dracun- 
CULi  (-li).  [L.,  dim.  of  draco  dragon.]  (Zool.)  (a)  A 
fish  ;  the  dragonet.  (6)  The  Guinea  worm  {Filaria  me- 
dinensis). 

Drad  (drSd),  p.  p.  &  a.  Dreaded.   [06s.]       Chaucer. 

Drad'de  (-de),  imp.  of  Dread.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Dradge  (drSj),  n.  (Min.)  Inferior  ore,  separated 
from  the  better  by  cobbing.  Ray.mond. 

Draff  (draf ),  n.  [Cf.  D.  draf  the  sediment  of  ale,  Icel. 
draf  draff,  husks.  Of.  1st  Drab.]  Refuse ;  lees ;  dregs ; 
the  wash  given  to  swine  or  cows ;  hogwash ;  waste  matter. 

Prodigals  lately  come  from  swine  keeping,  from  eating  draff 

and  husks.  Shak. 

The  draff  anA.  offal  of  a  bygone  age.  Buckle. 

Mere  chaff  and  draff,  much  better  burnt.     Tennyson. 

Draff'lsh,  a.    Worthless  ;  draffy.  Bale. 

Draff'y  (-j^),  a.    Dreggy  ;  waste  ;  worthless. 

The  dregs  and  draffy  part.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

Draft  (draft),  n.  [The  same  word  as  draught.  OE. 
draught,  draht,  fr.  AS.  dragan  to  draw.  See  Draw,  and 
of.  Draught.]  1.  The  act  of  drawing ;  also,  the  thing 
drawn.     Same  as  Draught. 

Everything  available  for  draft  or  burden.    5.  G.  Goodrich. 

2.  {llil.)  A  selecting  or  detaching  of  soldiers  from  an 
army,  or  from  any  part  of  it,  or  from  a  military  post ; 
also  from  any  district,  or  any  company  or  collection  of 
persons,  or  from  the  people  at  large ;  also,  the  body  of 
men  thus  drafted. 

Several  of  the  States  had  supplied  the  deficiency  by  drafts  to 
eerve  lor  the  year.  dlarshall. 

3.  An  order  from  one  person  or  party  to  another,  di- 
recting the  payment  of  money  ;  a  bill  of  exchange. 

I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  defer  the  drafts  till  advice  was 
received  of  the  progress  of  the  loan.  A.  Hamilton. 

4.  An  allowance  or  deduction  made  from  the  gross 
weight  of  goods.  Simmonds. 

5.  A  drawing  of  lines  for  a  plan  ;  a  plan  delineated,  or 
drawn  in  outline  ;  a  delineation.    See  Draught. 

6.  The  form  of  any  writing  as  first  drawn  up ;  the  first 
rough  sketch  of  a  written  composition,  to  be  filled  in,  or 
completed.    See  Draught. 

7.  {Masonry)  (a)  A  narrow  border  left  on  a  finished 
stone,  worked  differently  from  the  rest  of  its  face.  (6) 
A  narrow  border  worked  to  a  plane  surface  along  the 
edge  of  a  stone,  or  across  its  face,  as  a  guide  to  the  stone- 
cutter. 

8.  (Milling)  The  slant  ^ven  to  the  furrows  in  the 
dress  of  a  millstone. 

9.  {A''aui.)  Depth  of  water  necessary  to  fioat  a  ship. 
See  Draught. 

10.  A  current  of  air.    Same  as  Draught. 

Draft,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  used  for,  drawing  or 
pulling  (as  vehicles,  loads,  etc.).    Same  as  Draught. 


2.  Relating  to,  or  characterized  by,  a  draft,  or  current 
of  air.     Same  as  Draught. 

m^r"  The  forms  draft  and  draught,  in  the  senses  above- 
given,  are  both  in  approved  use. 

Draft  box.  Draft  engine.  Draft  horse.  Draft  net.  Draft  ox. 
Draft  tube.  Same  as  Draught  box.  Draught  engine,  etc. 
See  rmder  Draught. 

Draft  (draft),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Drafted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Drafting.]  1.  To  draw  the  outline  of  ;  to  delineate. 

2.  To  compose  and  write  ;  as,  to  draft  a  memorial. 

3.  To  draw  from  a  military  band  or  post,  or  from  any 
district,  company,  or  society ;  to  detach  ;  to  select. 

Some  royal  seminary  in  Upper  Egypt,  from  whence  they 
drafted  novices  to  supply  their  colleges  and  temples.     JJoIwell. 

4.  To  transfer  by  draft. 

AU  her  rents  had  been  drafted  ^  London.    Fielding. 

DraftS'man  (drafts'man),  n.   See  Draughtsman. 

Drag  (drSg),  n.     [See  3d  Dredge.]    A  confection  ;  a 

comfit ;  a  drug.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Drag,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dragged  (dragd) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Dragging  (-ging).]   [OE.  draggen  ;  akin  to  Sw. 

dragga  to  search  with  a  grapnel,  fr.  dragg  grapnel,  fr. 

draga  to  draw,  the  same  word  as  E.  draw.     V73.     See 

Draw.]     1.  To  draw  slowly  or  heavily  onward  ;  to  pull 

along  the  ground  by  main  force  ;  to  haul ;  to  trail ;  — 

applied  to  drawing  heavy  or  resisting  bodies  or  those 

inapt  for  drawing,  with  labor,  along  the  ground  or  other 

surface  ;  as,  to  drag  stone  or  timber  ;  to  drag  a  net  in 

fishing. 

Dragged  by  the  cords  which  through  his  feet  were  thrust. 

Denham. 
The  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag  thee  down. 

Tennyson. 
A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song 
That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 

I-'ope. 

2.  To  break,  as  land,  by  drawing  a  drag  or  harrow  over 
it ;  to  harrow  ;  to  draw  a  drag  along  the  bottom  of,  as  a 
stream  or  other  water ;  hence,  to  search,  as  by  means  of 
a  drag. 

Then  while  I  dragged  my  brains  for  such  a  song.    Tennyson, 

3.  To  draw  along,  as  something  burdensome ;  hence, 
to  pass  in  pain  or  with  difficulty. 

Have  dragged  a  lingering  life.  Dryden. 

To  drag  an  anchor  (iV(rM<.),  to  trail  it  along  the  bottom 
when  the  anchor  will  not  hold  the  ship. 

Syn.  — See  Draw. 

Drag,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  drawn  along,  as  a  rope  or  dress, 
on  the  ground  ;  to  trail ;  to  be  moved  onward  along  the 
ground,  or  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  an  anchor  that 
does  not  hold. 

2.  To  move  onward  heavily,  laboriously,  or  slowly  ;  to 
advance  with  weary  effort ;  to  go  on  lingeringly. 

The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out  the  sun.  Byron. 
Long,  open  panegyric  drags  at  best.  Gay, 

3.  To  serve  as  a  clog  or  hindrance ;  to  hold  back. 

A  propeller  is  said  to  drag  when  the  sails  urge  the  vessel  fast- 
er than  the  revolutions  of  the  screw  can  propel  her.        Bussell. 

4.  To  fish  with  a  dragnet. 

Drag,  n.  [See  Drag,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Drat  a  cart,  and 
1st  Dredge.]  1.  The  act  of  dragging;  anything  which 
is  dragged. 

2.  A  net,  or  an  apparatus,  to  be  drawn  along  the  bot- 
tom under  water,  as  in  fisliing,  searching  for  drowned 
persons,  etc. 

3.  A  kind  of  sledge  for  conveying  heavy  bodies  ;  also, 
a  kind  of  low  car  or  handcart ;  as,  a  stone  drag. 

4.  A  heavy  coach  with  seats  on  top ;  also,  a  heavy  car- 
riage.    [Collog.']  Thackeray. 

5.  A  heavy  harrow,  for  breaking  up  ground. 

6.  (a)  Anything  towed  in  the  water  to  retard  a  ship's 
progress,  or  to  keep  her  head  up  to  the  wind ;  esp.,  a  can- 
vas bag  with  a  hooped  mouth,  so  used.  See  Drag  sail 
(below).  (6)  Also,  a  skid  or  shoe,  for  retarding  the  mo- 
tion of  a  carriage  wheel,  (c)  Hence,  anything  that  re- 
tards ;  a  clog  ;  an  obstacle  to  progress  or  enjoyment. 

My  lectures  were  only  a  pleasure  to  me,  and  no  dran. 

J.  D.  Forbes. 

7.  Motion  affected  with  slowness  and  difficulty,  as  if 
clogged.     "Had  arfrojr  in  his  walk."  Hazlitt. 

8.  {Founding)  The  bottom  part  of  a  flask  or  mold, 
the  upper  part  being  the  cope. 

9.  {Masonry)  A  steel  instrument  for  completing  the 
dressing  of  soft  stone. 

10.  (ilarine  Engin.)  The  difference  between  the  speed 
of  a  screw  steamer  under  sail  and  that  of  the  screw 
when  the  ship  outruns  the  screw ;  or  between  the  pro- 
pulsive effects  of  the  different  floats  of  a  paddle  wheel. 
See  Citation  under  Drag,  v.  i.,  3. 

Drag  sail  {Naut.),  a  sail  or  piece  of  canvas  rigged  on  a 
stout  frame,  to  be  dragged  by  a  vessel  through  the  water 
in  order  to  keep  her  head  to  the  wind  or  to  prevent  drift- 
ing ;  —  called  also  drift  sail,  drag  sheet,  drag  anchor,  sea 
anchor,  floating  anchor,  etc.  —  Drag  twist  (Mining),  a 
spiral  hook  at  the  end  of  a  rod  for  cleaning  drilled  holes. 

Dra-gan'tine  (dra-gSn'tIn),  n.  [See  Dracanth.]  A 
mucilage  obtained  from,  or  containing,  gum  tragacanth. 

Drag1)ar'  (drag'bar'),  n.  Same  as  Drawbar  (6). 
Called  also  draglink,  and  drawUnk.     [i7.  iS.] 

Drag'bolt'  (-bolt'),  n.  A  coupling  pin.  See  under 
Coupling.     [_U.  <?.] 

II  Dra'gees'  (dra/zhf),  n.  pi.  [F.  See  3d  Dredge.] 
{Pharmacy)  Sugar-coated  medicines. 

Drag'gle  (drSg'g'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &jp.  p.  Draggled 
(-g'ld) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Draggling  (-gling).]  [Freq.  of 
drag.  V73.  Cf.  Drawl.]  To  wet  and  soil  by  drag- 
ging on  the  ground,  mud,  or  wet  grass  ;  to  drabble  ;  to 
trail.  Gray. 

With  draggled  nets  down-hanging  to  the  tide.    Trench. 

Drag'gle,  v.  i.  To  be  dragged  on  the  ground  ;  to  be- 
come wet  or  dirty  by  being  dragged  or  trailed  in  the  mud 
or  wet  grass.  Hudibras. 


Drag'gle-tall'  (drag'g'l-tal'),  n.  A  slattern  who  suf. 
fers  her  gown  to  trail  in  the  mire  ;  a  drabble-tail. 

Drag'gle-talled'  (-tald'),  a.  Untidy ;  filuttish ;  slat- 
ternly. W.  Irving. 

Drag'link'  (-link'),  n.  {Much.)  (a)  A  link  connect- 
ing the  cranks  of  two  shafts.     (6)  A  drawbar. 

Drag'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Dragmen  (-men).  A  fish- 
erman who  uses  a  dragnet.  Sir  M.  Hale, 

Drag'net'  (-net'),  «.  [Cf.  AS.  drxgnet.']  A  net  to  be 
drawn  along  the  bottom  of  a  body  of  water,  as  in  fishing. 

Drag'O-man  (-6-man),  n. ;  pi.  Dragomans  (-manz). 
[From  F.  dragoman,  or  Sp.  dragoman,  or  It.  drago- 
tnanno  ;  all  fr.  LGr.  fipa-yovjuavos,  Ar.  tarjuman,  from  the 
same  source  as  E.  targum.  Cf.  Drogman,  Truchman.] 
An  interpreter;  —  so  called  in  the  Levant  and  other 
parts  of  the  East. 

Drag'on  (drag'un),  n.  [F.  dragon,  L.  draco,  fr.  Gr. 
BpoLKiav,  prob.  fr.  SepKea-Bat,  SpaKelv,  to  look  (akin  to  Skr. 
darf  to  see),  and  so  called  from  its  terrible  eyes.  Cf. 
Drake  a  dragon.  Dragoon.]  1.  {Myth.)  A  fabulous 
animal,  generally  represented  as  a  monstrous  winged 
serpent  or  lizard,  with  a  crested  head  and  enormous 
claws,  and  regarded  as  very  powerful  and  ferocious. 

The  draoons  which  appear  in  early  paintings  and  sculpture* 
are  invariably  representations  of  a  winged  crocodile.   Fuirholt. 


In  Scripture  the  term  dragon  refers  to  any  great 

monster,  whether  of  the  land  or  sea,  usually  to  some 
kind  of  serpent  or  reptile,  sometimes  to  land  serpents  of 
a  powerful  and  deadly  kind.  It  is  also  applied  metaphor- 
ically to  Satan. 

Thou  breakest  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  waters. 

Ps.  Ixxiv.  13. 

Thou  Shalt  tread  upon  the  Hon  and  adder ;  the  young  lion 
and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample  under  feet.  Bs.  xci.  13. 

He  laid  hold  on  the  drar/ou,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the 
Devil  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a  thousand  years.    Bev.  X3.  2. 

2.  A  fierce,  violent  person,  esp.  a  woman.       Johnson. 

3.  (Astron.)  A  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere figured  as  a  dragon ;  Draco. 

4.  A  luminous  exhalation  from  marshy  grounds,  seem- 
ing to  move  through  the  air  as  a  winged  serpent. 

5.  {3Iil.  Antiq.)  A  short  musket  hooked  to  a  swivel 
attached  to  a  soldier's  belt ;  —  so  called  from  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  dragon's  head  at  the  muzzle.         Fairholt 

6.  (Zool.)  A  small  arboreal  lizard  of  the  genus  Draco, 
of  several 
species, 
found  in  the 
East  Indies 
and  South- 
ern Asia. 
Five  or  six 
of  the  hind 

ribs,  on  each  ^ 

side,     are  Dragon  {Draco  volam). 

prolonged  and  covered  with  weblike  skin,  forming  a  sort 
of  wing.     These  prolongations  aid  them 
in  making  long  leaps  from  tree  to  tree.  ' 
Called  also  flying  lizard. 

7.  (Zool.)  A  variety  of  carrier  pigeon. 

8.  (Her.)  A  fabulous  winged  crea- 
ture, sometimes  borne  as  a  charge  in  a 
coat  of  arms. 

^^  Dragon  is  often  used  adjectively, 
or  m  combination,  in  the  sense  of  relat- 
ing to,  resembling,  or  characteristic  of.   Dragon  (Her.), 
a  dragon. 

Dragon  arum  (Bot.),  the  name  of  several  species  of 
Arissema,  a  genus  of  plants  having  a  spathe  and  spa- 
dlx.  See  Dragon  root  (below).  —  Dragon  fish  (Zool.), 
the  dragonet.  —  Dragon  fly 
(Zool.),  any  insect  of  the 
family  Libellulidie.  They 
have  finely  formed,  large 
and  strongly  reticulated 
wings,  a  large  head  with 
enormous  eyes,  and  a  long 
body ;  —  called  also  mos- 
quito hawks.  Their  larv33 
are  aquatic  and  insectivo- 
rous.—  Dragon  root  (Bot.),  _  _,,,_.,  ,.  ,  ,,,- 
an  American  aroid  plant  Dragon  Fly  (iJipZox  eZ«a).  (Ji) 
(Arismma  Dracontium) ;  green  dragon.  —  Dragon's  blood, 
a  resinous  substance  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  several 
species  of  Calamus,  esp.  from  C.  Botany  and  C.  Draco, 
growing  in  the  East  Indies.  A  substance  known  as  drag- 
on's blood  is  obtained  by  exudation  from  Draaena  Draco  ; 
also  from  Pterocarpus  Draco,  a  tree  of  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America.  The  color  is  red,  or  a  dark  brown- 
ish red,  and  it  is  used  chiefly  for  coloring  varnishes, 
marbles,  etc.  Called  also  Cinnabar  Gnecorum.  —  Drag- 
on's head,  (a)  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  several  species  of  the 
genus  Dracocephalum .  ihey  are  perennial  herbs  closely 
allied  to  the  common  catnip,  (b)  (Astron,)  The  ascend- 
ing node  of  a  planet,  indicated,  chiefiy  in  almanacs,  by . 
the  symbol  Q,,  The  deviation  from  the  ecliptic  made 
by  a  planet  in  passing  from  one  node  to  the  other  seems, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  some,  to  make  a  figure  like 
that  of  a  dragon,  whose  belly  is  where  there  is  the 
greatest  latitude ;  the  intersections  representing  the 
head  and  tail ;  —  from  which  resemblance  the  denomina- 
tion arises.  Encyc.  Brit.  —Dragon  shell  (Zool.),  a  species 
of  limpet.  —  Dragon's  skin,  fossil  stems  whose  leaf  scars 
somewhat  resemble  the  scales  of  reptiles  ;  —  a  name  used 
by  miners  and  quarrymen.  Stormonth.  —  Dragon's  tail 
(Astron.),  the  descending  node  of  a  planet,  indicated 
by  the  symbol  y.  See  Dragon's  head  (above). — Drag- 
on's wort  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus  Artemisia  (A.  dra- 
cimcidus).  — Dragon  tree  (Bot.),  a  West  African  liliaceous 
tree  (Dracsena  Draco),  yielding  one  of  the  resins  called 
dragon's  blood.  See  Dracaena.  —  Dragon  water,  a  medic- 
inal remedy  very  popular  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  17th 
century.  "i)ro(70?i  M»o<er  may  do  good  upon  him."  Ran- 
dolph (1640).  —  Flying  dragon,  a  large  meteoric  fireball ;  a 
bolide. 

Drag'on-et  (-et),  n.    1.  A  little  dragon.  Spenser. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  small  British  marine  fish  (Callionymui 
lyra>i ;  — called  also  yellmo  scuTpin,  fox,  and  goiodie. 

Drag'on-ish,  a.     Resembling  a  dragon.  Shah, 

Drag'on-llke'  (-lik'),  a.    Like  a  dragon.  Shak, 


ale,   senate,   care,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   g,)! ;    eve,    event,    find,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill  ;    old,    obey,    6rb,    odd ; 
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Drag'on-nade'  (dr5g'5n-nad'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  dragon  dra- 
goon, because  Louis  XIV.,  in  persecuting  the  Protestants 
of  his  kingdom,  quartered  dragoons  upon  them.]  The 
severe  persecution  of  French  Protestants  under  Louis 
XIV.,  by  an  armed  force,  usually  of  dragoons  ;  hence,  a 
rapid  and  devastating  incursion  ;  dragoonade. 

He  learnt  it  as  he  watched  the  dragonnades,  the  tortures,  the 
massacres  of  the  Netherlands.  t'.  Kimjsletj. 

Drag'on's  Wood,  Drag'on's  head,  Drag'on's  tall. 

See  Dragon's  blood.  Dragon's  head,  etc.,  under  Drason. 

Dra-goon'  (dra-go6n'),  re.  [F.  dragon  dragon,  dra- 
goon, fr.  L.  draco  dragon,  also,  a  cohort's  standard  (with 
a  dragon  on  it).  The  name  was  given  from  the  sense 
standard.  See  Dragon.]  1.  (it/i7. )  Formerly,  a  soldier 
who  was  taught  and  armed  to  serve  either  on  horseback 
or  on  foot ;  now,  a  mounted  soldier  ;  a  cavalry  man. 

2.  A  variety  of  pigeon.  Clarke. 

Dragoon  bird  (ZooL),  the  umbrella  bird. 

Dra-goon',  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Dragooned  (-goond') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  DRAaooNiNG.]  1.  To  harass  or  reduce  to 
subjection  by  dragoons ;  to  persecute  by  abandoning  a 
place  to  the  rage  of  soldiers. 

2.  To  compel  submission  by  violent  measures ;  to 
harass ;  to  persecute. 

The  colonies  may  be  influenced  to  anything,  but  they  can  be 
dragooned  to  nothing.  Price. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  is  justly  censured  for  trying  to  dragoon 
his  subjects  to  heaven.  JIacaulay. 

Drag'oon-ade'  (drSg'oon-ad'),  re.    See  Dragonnade. 

Dra-goon'er  (dra-goon'er),  re.     A  dragoon.     [0J«.] 

Drail  (dral),  V.  t.  &  i.  [V73.]  To  trail;  to  draggle. 
[06s.]  South. 

Drain  (dran),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Drained  (drand) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Draining.]  [AS.  drehnigean  to  drain, 
strain ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  draw.']  1.  To  draw  off  by  de- 
grees ;  to  cause  to  flow  gradually  out  or  off ;  hence,  to 
cause  the  exhaustion  of. 

Fountains  drain  the  water  from  the  ground  adjacent.  Bacon. 

But  it  was  not  alone  that  he  drained  their  treasure  and  ham- 
pered their  industry.  Motley. 

2.  To  exhaust  of  liquid  contents  by  drawing  them 
off ;  to  make  gradually  dry  or  empty ;  to  remove  sur- 
face water,  as  from  streets,  by  gutters,  etc. ;  to  deprive 
of  moisture ;  hence,  to  exhaust ;  to  empty  of  wealth, 
resources,  or  the  like ;  as,  to  drain  a  country  of  its 
specie. 

Sinking  waters,  the  firm  land  to  drain^ 
Filled  the  capacious  deep  and  formed  the  main.    Roscommon. 

3.  To  filter. 

Salt  -water,  drained  through  twenty  vessels  of  earth,  hath  be- 
come fresh.  Bacon. 

Drain,  v.  i.  X.  To  flow  off  gradually;  as,  the  water  of 
low  ground  drains  off. 

2.  To  become  emptied  of  liquor  by  flowing  or  drop- 
ping ;  as,  let  the  vessel  stand  and  drain. 

Drain,  re.  1.  The  act  of  draining,  or  of  drawing  off  ; 
gradual  and  continuous  outflow  or  withdrawal ;  as,  the 
drain  of  specie  from  a  country. 

2.  That  by  means  of  which  anything  is  drained ;  a  chan- 
nel ;  a  trench ;  a  water  course ;  a  sewer ;  a  sink. 

3.  pi.  The  grain  from  the  mashing  tub  ;  as,  brewers' 
drains.     lEng.]  Halliwell. 

Box  drain,  Counter  drain.  See  under  Box,  Counter.  — 
Eight  of  drain  (Law),  an  easement  or  servitude  by  which 
one  man  has  a  right  to  convey  water  in  pipes  through  or 
over  the  estate  of  another.  Kent. 

Draln'a-ble  C;a-b'I),  a.    Capable  of  being  drained. 

Draln'age  (-Sj),  re.  1.  A  draining ;  a  gradual  flowing 
off  of  any  liquid ;  also,  that  which  flows  out  of  a  drain. 

2.  The  mode  in  which  the  waters  of  a  country  pass  off 
by  its  streams  and  rivers. 

3.  (Engin.)  The  system  of  drains  and  their  operation, 
by  which  superfluous  water  is  removed  from  towns,  rail- 
way beds,  mines,  and  other  works. 

4.  Area  or  district  drained ;  as,  the  drainage  of  the 
Po,  the  Thames,  etc.  Latham. 

5.  (Surg.)  The  act,  process,  or  means  of  drawing  off 
the  pus  or  fluids  from  a  wound,  abscess,  etc. 

Drainage  tab6(Surg.),  a  tube  introduced  into  a  wound, 
etc.,  to  draw  off  the  discharges. 

II  Drains  (dran),  re.     [F.]     (Zoo?.)  The  missel  thrush. 

Drain'er  (dran'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  drains. 

Drain'ing,  vb.  re.  of  Drain,  v.  t.  (Agric.)  The  art  of 
carrying  off  surplus  water,  as  from  land. 

Draining  tile.    Same  as  Draintile. 

Draln'plpe'  C-pip'),  n.  A  pipe  used  for  carrying  off 
surplus  water. 

Drain'tile'  (-tri'),  re.  A  hollow  tile  used  in  making 
drains  ;  —  called  also  draining  tile. 

Drain'trap'  (-trSp'),  re.     See  4th  Trap,  5. 

Drake  (drak),  n.  [Akin  to  LG.  drake,  OHG.  an- 
traehe,  anelrecho,  G.  enterich,  Icel.  andriki,  Dan.  ore- 
drik,  OSw.  andrak,  andrage,  masc,  and  fr.  AS.  ened, 
fern.,  duck ;  akin  to  D.  eend,  G.  ente,  Icel.  ond,  Dan. 
and,  Sw.  and,  Lith.  antis,  L.  anas,  Gr.  j/ijo-cra  (for  avana), 
and  perh.  Skr.  ati  a  water  fowl.  V207.  In  English  the 
first  part  of  the  word  was  lost.  The  ending  is  akin  to 
E.  ricA.    Cf.  GuLAUND.]     1.  The  male  of  the  duck  kind. 

2.  [Cf.  Dragonfly,  under  Dragon.]    The  drake  fly. 
The  drake  will  mount  steeple  height  into  the  air.     Walton. 

Drake  fly,  a  kind  of  fly,' sometimes  used  in  angling. 

The  dark  drake  fly,  good  in  August.  Walton. 

Drake,  re.   [AS.  draca  dragon,  L.  draco.  See  Dragon.] 

1.  A  dragon.     [Ois.] 

Beowulf  resolves  to  kill  the  flre  drake.  J.  A.  Harrison  (.Beowulf). 

2.  A  small  piece  of  artillery.     lObs.} 

Two  or  three  shots,  made  at  them  by  a  couple  of  drakes,  made 
(hem  stagger.    -  '  ''  ClareJulon. 

J^^^A  j"     ^^^'  ^-  "''■"''*.  'W.  drewg,  darnel,  cockle, 

etc.]     Wild  o.ats,  brome  grass,  or  darnel  grass  ;  — called 

also  drawk,  dravick,  and  drank.  IProv.  Eng.]  Dr.  Prior. 

Drake'stone'  (-ston'X,  n.  A  flat  stone  so  thrown  along 


the  surface  of  water  as  to  skip  from  point  to  point  before 
it  sinks ;  also,  the  sport  of  so  throwing  stones ;  —  some- 
times called  ducks  and  drakes. 

Internal  earthquakes,  that,  not  content  with  one  throe,  run 
along  spasmodically,  like  boys  playing  at  what  is  called  drake- 
stone.  Vc  Quincey. 

Dram  (dram),  n.  [OF.  drame,  F.  drachme,  L.  drach- 
ma, drachm,  drachma,  fr.  Gr.  SpaxfJ-rj,  prop.,  a  handful, 
fr.  Spdcro-eo-flat  to  grasp.  Cf.  Drachm,  Drachma.]  1.  A 
weight ;  in  Apothecaries'  weight,  one  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce,  or  sixty  grains ;  in  Avoirdupois  weight,  one  six- 
teenth part  of  an  ounce,  or  27.34375  grains. 

2.  A  minute  quantity ;  a  mite. 

Were  I  the  chooser,  a  dram  of  well-doing  should  be  preferred 
before  many  times  as  much  the  forcible  hindrance  of  evil- 
doing.  Milton. 

3.  As  much  spirituous  liquor  as  is  usually  drunk  at 
once ;  as,  a  dram  of  brandy ;  hence,  a  potation  or  po- 
tion ;  as,  a  dram  of  poison.  Shak. 

4.  (Numis.)  A  Persian  daric.  Ezra  ii.  69. 
Fluid  dram,  or  Fluid  drachm.    See  under  Fluid. 
Dram,  v.  i.  &  t.     To  drink  drams  ;  to  ply  with  drams. 

[ioio]  Johnson.      Thackeray. 

Dra'ma  (dra'ma  or  dra'ma ;  277),  re.  [L.  drama,  Gr. 
Spajxa,  fr.  Spav  to  do,  act;  cf.  Lith.  daryti.J  1.  A  com- 
position, in  prose  or  poetry,  accommodated  to  action,  and 
intended  to  exhibit  a  picture  of  human  life,  or  to  depict  a 
series  of  grave  or  humorous  actions  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest,  tending  toward  some  striking  result.  It  is 
commonly  designed  to  be  spoken  and  represented  by 
actors  on  the  stage. 

A  divine  pastoral  drama  in  the  Song  of  Solomon.    Milton. 

2.  A  series  of  real  events  invested  with  a  dramatic 
unity  and  interest.     "The  drama  of  war."      Thackeray. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noblest  offspring  is  the  Ipst.  Berkeley. 

The  drama  and  contrivances  of  God's  providence.    Sharp. 

3.  Dramatic  composition  and  the  literature  pertaining 
to  or  illustrating  it ;  dramatic  literature. 

S^^The  principal  species  of  the  drama  are  tragedy 
ana  comedy :  inferior  species  are  tragi-comedy,  melo- 
drama, operas,  burlettas,  and  farces. 

The  romantic  drama,  the  kind  of  drama  whose  aim  Is  to 
present  a  tale  or  history  in  scenes,  and  whose  plays  (like 
those  of  Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  and  others)  are  stories 
told  in  dialogue  by  actors  on  the  stage.  ,  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Dra-mat'iC  (dri-mSttk),  \  a.      [Gr.    SpaiJ-ariKo^,    fr. 

Dra-mat'ic-al  (-T-kal),  J  Spaixa :  cf.  F.  drama-, 
tique.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  drama ;  appropriate  to, 
or  having  the  qualities  of,  a  drama  ;  theatrical ;  vivid. 

The  emperor  .  .  .  performed  his  part  with  much  dramatic 
effect.  Motley. 

Dra-mat'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  dramatic  manner ;  theat- 
rically ;  vividly. 

II  Dram'a-tls  per-so'nae  (drSm'a-tis  per-so'ne).   [L.] 

The  actors  in  a  drama  or  play. 

Dram'a-tist  (-tlst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  dramatiste.']  The 
author  of  a  dramatic  composition ;  a  writer  of  plays. 

Dram'a-ti'za-ble  (-tl'za-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
dramatized. 

Dram'a-ti-za'tion  (-t t-za'shiin) ,  n.  Act  of  dramatizing. 

Dram^a-tize  (dram'a-tlz),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Drama- 
tized (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dramatizing  (-ti'zTng).] 
[Cf.  F.  dramatiser."]  To  compose  in  the  form  of  the 
drama ;  to  represent  in  a  drama ;  to  adapt  to  dramatic 
representation ;  as,  to  dramatise  a  novel,  or  an  histor- 
ical episode. 

They  dramatized  tyranny  for  public  execration.    Motley. 

Dram'a-tur'gio  (-tQr'jTk),  a.  Relating  to  dramaturgy. 

Dram'a-tur'gist  (-tflr'jTst),  n.  One  versed  in  drama- 
turgy. Carlyle. 

Dram'a-tur'gy  (-jy),  n.  [Gr.  SpananvpyM  dramatic 
composition ;  Spa/ia  drama  +  a  root  akin  to  E.  work  :  cf . 
F.  dramaturgic.']  The  art  of  dramatic  composition  and 
representation. 

Dram'ming  (dram'mTng),  n.  The  practice  of  drink- 
ing drams. 

Dram'sell'er  (-sel'er),  re.  One  who  sells  distilled  liq- 
uors by  the  dram  or  glass. 

Dram'shop'  (-shop'),  re.  A  shop  or  barroom  where 
spirits  are  sold  by  the  dram. 

Drank  (drank),  imp.  of  Drink. 

Drank,  n.  [Cf.  3d  Drake.]  Wild  oats,  or  darnel 
grass.    See  Drake  a  plant.     IProv.  Eng.]       Halliwell. 

II  Drap'  A'6-t6'  (dra'  da-ta').  [F.,  cloth  of  summer.] 
A  thin  woolen  fabric,  twilled  like  merino. 

Drape  (drap),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Draped  (drapt)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Draping  (dra'ptng).]  [F.  draper,  fr.  drap 
cloth.  See  3d  Drab.]  1.  To  cover  or  adorn  with  drapery 
or  folds  of  cloth,  or  as  with  drapery ;  as,  to  drape  a  bust, 
a  building,  etc. 

The  whole  people  were  draped  professionally.    De  Quincey. 
These  starry  blossoms,  [of  the  snow]  pure  and  white, 
Soft  falling,  falling,  through  the  night. 
Have  draped  the  woods  and  mere.  Bungay. 

2.  To  rail  at;  to  banter.     [06s.]  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Drape,  v.  i.     1.  To  make  cloth.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

2.  To  design  drapery,  arrange  its  folds,  etc.,  as  for 
hangings,  costumes,  statues,  etc. 

Dra'per  (dra'per),  re.  [F.  drapier.]  One  who  sells 
cloths  ;  a  dealer  in  cloths  ;  as,  a  draper  and  tailor. 

Dra'per-ied  (-td),  a.  Covered  or  supplied  with  dra- 
pery.    [i2.]  Byron. 

Dra'per-y  (,-f),  «. ;  pi.  Draperies  (-Tz).  [F.  drap'erie.'] 

1.  The  occupation  of  a  draper  ;  cloth-making,  or  deal- 
ing in  cloth.  Bacon. 

2.  Cloth,  or  woolen  stuffs  in  general. 

People  who  ought  to  be  weighing  out  grocery  or  measuring 
out  drapery.  MacauJay . 

3.  A  textile  fabric  used  for  decorative  purposes, 
especially   when    hung   loosely  and   in   folds  carefully 


distributed  ;  as  :  (a)  Garments  or  vestments  of  this 
character  worn  upon  the  body,  or  shown  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  human  figure  in  art.  (6)  Hangings  of 
a  room  or  hall,  or  about  a  bed. 

Like  one  that  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.      Bryant. 
AU  the  decent  drapery  of  life  is  to  be  rudely  torn  off.     Burke. 
Casting  of  draperies.    See  under  Casting. 
The  casting  of  draperies  .  .  .  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
an  artist's  studies.  Fairliolt. 

Dra'pet  (dra'pSt),  re.    [Dim.  of  drap.]   Cloth.    [06s.] 

Spenser, 
DraS'tlO  (drSs'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  Spao-riKO!,  fr.  Spav  to  do, 
act:  cf.  F.  drastique.  See  Drama.]  {Med.)  Acting 
rapidly  and  violently  ;  efficacious ;  powerful ;  —  opposed 
to  bland;  as,  drastic  purgatives.— re.  {Med.)  A  violent 
purgative.     See  Cathartic. 

Dras'ty  (dras'ty),  a.  [AS.  dserslan,  dresten,  dregs.] 
Filthy  ;  worthless.  [06s.]  "  i>ras<j^  ryming. "  Chaucer. 
Draugh  (draf),  re.  See  Draff.  [06s.] 
Draught  (drMt),  re.  [The  same  as  draft,  the  spelling 
with  gh  indicating  an  older  pronunciation.  See  Draft, 
re..  Draw.]  1.  The  act  of  drawing  or  pulling;  as :  (a)  The 
act  of  moving  loads  by  drawing,  as  by  beasts  of  burden, 
and  the  like. 

A  general  custom  of  using  oxen  for  all  sort  of  draught  would 
be,  perhaps,  the  greatest  improvement.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

(6)  The  drawing  of  a  bowstring.     [06s.] 

She  sent  an  arrow  forth  with  mighty  draught.      Spenser. 

(c)  Act  of  drawing  a  net ;  a  sweeping  the  water  for  fish. 
Upon  the  drazcght  of  a  pond,  not  one  fish  was  left.  Sir  M.  Hale, 
{d)  The  act  of  drawing  liquor  into  the  mouth  and  throat ; 
the  act  of  drinking. 

In  his  hands  he  took  the  goblet,  hut  a  while  the  draught  for- 
bore. Trencfi. 
(e)  A  sudden  attack  or  drawing  upon  an  enemy.    [06s.] 

By  drawing  sudden  draughts  upon  the  enemy  when  he  looketh 
not  for  you.  Spenser, 

if)  {Mil.)  The  act  of  selecting  or  detaching  soldiers ;  a 
draft  (see  Draft,  re.,  2).  {g)  The  act  of  drawing  up, 
marking  out,  or  delineating ;  representation.       Dryden. 

2.  That  which  is  drawn;  as:  (a)  That  which  Is  taken 
by  sweeping  with  a  net. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a 
draught.  Luke  v.  4, 

He  laid  do^vn  his  pipe,  and  cast  his  net,  which  brought  him  a 
very  great  draught.  V Estrange. 

(6)  {3Iil.)  The  force  drawn;  a  detachment;  —  in  this 
sense  usually  written  draft,  (c)  The  quantity  drawn  in 
at  once  in  drinking ;  a  potion  or  potation. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still.  Slavery,  .  .  .  still  thou  art 
a  bitter  draught.  Sterne. 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired. 

Goldsmith. 

(d)  A  sketch,  outline,  or  representation,  whether  written, 
designed,  or  drawn  ;  a  delineation. 

A  draught  of  a  Toleration  Act  was  offered  to  the  Parliament  by 
a  private  member.  ■   Macaulay. 

No  picture  or  draught  of  these  things  from  the  report  of  the 
eye.  South, 

{e)  {Com.)  An  order  for  the  payment  of  money; — in 
this  sense  almost  always  written  draft.  (/)  A  current 
of  air  moving  through  an  inclosed  place,  as  through  a 
room  or  up  a  chinaney.  Thackeray. 

He  preferred  to  go  and  sit  upon  the  stairs,  in  »  .  .  a  strong 
drauglit  of  air,  until  he  was  again  sent  for.  Dickens. 

3.  That  which  draws;  as:  (a)  A  team  of  oxen  or 
horses.  Blackstone.  (6)  A  sink  or  drain ;  a  privy. 
Shak.  Malt.  XV.  n.  {c)  pi.  {Med.)  A  mild  vesicatory ; 
a  sinapism  ;  as,  to  apply  draughts  to  the  feet. 

4.  Capacity  of  being  drawn  ;  force  necessary  to  draw ; 
traction. 


The  Hertfordshire  wheel  plow  . 


,  is  of  the  easiest  draught. 
Mortimer, 


5.  {Naut.)  The  depth  of  water  necessary  to  float  a 
ship,  or  the  depth  a  ship  sinks  in  water,  especially  when 
laden ;  as,  a  ship  of  twelve  feet  draught. 

6.  {Com.)  An  allowance  on  weighable  goods.  [Eng,'] 
See  Draft,  4. 

7.  A  move,  as  at  chess  or  checkers.     [06s.]   Chaucer, 

8.  The  bevel  given  to  the  pattern  for  a  casting,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  drawn  from  the  sand  without  in- 
jury to  the  mold. 

9.  {Masonry)  See  Draft,  re.,  7. 

Angle  of  draught,  the  angle  made  with  the  plane  over 
which  a  body  is  drawn  by  the  line  in  which  the  pulling 
force  acts,  when  the  latter  has  the  direction  best  adapted 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  friction  and  tlie  weight  of 
the  body.  —Black  draught.  See  under  Black,  a.  —Blast 
draught,  or  Forced  draught,  the  draught  produced  by  a 
blower,  as  by  blowing  in  air  beneath  a  fire  or  drawing  out 
the  gases  from  above  it.  —  Natural  draught,  the  driiught 
produced  by  the  atmosphere  flowing,  by  its  own  weight, 
mto  a  chimney  wherein  the  air  is  rarefied  by  heat.  —  On 
draught,  so  as  to  be  drawn  from  the  wood  (as  a  cask,  bar- 
rel, etc.)  in  distinction  from  being  bottled;  as,  ale  on 
draug/it.  —  Sheer  draught.    See  under  Sheer. 

Draught,  a.  1.  Used  for  drawing  vehicles,  loads,  etc. ; 
as,  a  draught  beast ;  draught  hooks. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  characterized  by,  a  draft,  or  current 
of  air. 

3.  Used  in  making  drawings ;  as,  draught  compasses. 

4.  Dr.awn  directly  from  the  barrel,  or  other  recepta- 
cle, in  distinction  from  bottled;  on  draught;  —  said  of 
ale,  cider,  and  the  like. 

Hgp""  This  word,  especially  in  the  first  and  second  mean- 
ings, is  often  written  dra  ft,  a  spelling  which  is  approved 
by  many  good  authorities. 

Draught  box.  See  Draiight  tube,  below.  —  Draught  en- 
gine (Mining),  an  engine  used  for  pumping,  raising  heavy 
weights,  and  tlie  like.  —  Draught  hook  (Mil.),  one  of  the 
hooks  on  a  carmon  carriage,  used  in  drawing  the  gun  back- 
ward and  forward.  —  Draught  horse,  a  horse  employed 
in  drawing  loads,  plowing,  etc.,  as  distinguished  Irom  a 
saddle  liorse  or  carriage  horse.  —Draught  net,  a  seine  or 
hauling  net.  —  Draught  ox,  an  ox  employed  ni  hauling 
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loads,  flowing,  etc.  —Draught  tube  ( Water  Wheels),  an  air- 
tight pipe  extending  downward  into  the  tailrace  from  a 
turbine  wheel  located  above  it,  to  make  the  whole  fall 
available  ;  —  called  also  draught  box. 

Draught  (draft),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Draughted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dbaughtiko.]  1.  To  draw  out ;  to  call  forth. 
See  Draft.  Addison. 

2.  To  diminish  or  exhaust  by  drawing,     [if.] 

The  Parliament  so  often  draughted  and  drained.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  draw  in  outline ;  to  make  a  draught,  sketch,  or 
plan  of,  as  in  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing. 

Draughting  room,  a  room  for  draughtsmen  to  work  in, 
and  where  plans  are  kept. 

Draughfboard'  (-bord'),  n.  A  checkered  board  on 
which  draughts  are  played.    See  Checkerboard. 

Draught'house'  (-hous'),  «•  A  house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  waste  matter ;  a  privy.     [Ote.]        2  Kings  x.  27. 

Draughts  (drafts),  n.  pi.  A  mild  vesicatory.  See 
Draught,  n.,  3  (c). 

Draughts,  n.  pi.  A  game,  now  more  commonly  called 
checkers.    See  Checkers. 

i^^  Polish  drauphts  is  sometimes  played  with  40  pieces 
on  a  board  divided  mto  100  squares.  Am.  Cyc. 

DraughtS'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Draughtsmen  (-men). 

1.  One  who  draws  pleadings  or  other  writings. 

2.  One  who  draws  plans  and  sketches  of  machinery, 
structures,  and  places;  also,  more  generally,  one  who 
makes  drawings  of  any  kind. 

3.  A  "  man  "  or  piece  used  in  the  game  of  draughts. 

4.  One  who  drinks  drams  ;  a  tippler.     [Ois.]     Taller. 
Draughts'man-shlp,  n.    The  office,  art,  or  work  of  a 

draughtsman. 

Draught'y  (draft'^),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  draught,  or 
current  of  air ;  as,  a  draughty,  comfortless  room. 

Drave  (drav),  old  imp.  of  Drive.     [Oi«.] 

Dra'vl-da  (dra've-da),  n.  pi.  [Skr.  Dravida,  prob. 
meaning,  Tamil.]  (Ethnol.)  A  race  of  Hindostan,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  original  people  who  occupied  the  land 
before  the  Hindoo  or  Aryan  invasion. 

Dra-Vld'l-an  (dra-vld'i-an),  a.  [From  Skr.  Dravicla, 
the  name  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula  of 
India.]     (Ethnol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Dravida. 

Dravldlan  languages,  a  group  of  languages  of  Southern 
India,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  idioms  of  the  natives, 
before  the  invasion  of  tribes  speaking  Sanskrit.  Of  these 
languages,  the  Tamil  is  the  most  important. 

Draw  (dra),  V.  t.  [imp.  Drew  (dru) ;  p.  p.  Drawn 
(dran) ;  p.  pi:  &  vb.  n.  Drawing.]  [OE.  dra^en,  drahen, 
draien,  drau'en,  AS.  dragan  ;  akin  to  Icel.  &  Sw.  draga, 
Dan.  drage  to  draw,  carry,  and  prob.  to  OS.  dragan  to 
bear,  carry,  D.  dragen,  G.  Iragen,  Goth,  dragan;  cf.  Skr. 
dhraj  to  move  along,  glide ;  and  perh.  akin  to  Skr.  dhar 
to  hold,  bear.  V73.  Cf.  2d  Drag,  Drat  a  cart,  1st 
Dredge.]  1.  To  cause  to  move  continuously  by  force 
applied  in  advance  of  the  thing  moved ;  to  pull  along ; 
to  haul ;  to  drag ;  to  cause  to  follow. 

He  cast  him  down  to  ground,  and  all  along 

Drew  him  through  dirt  and  mire  without  remorse.    SpeTlser. 

He  hastened  to  draw  the  stranger  into  a  private  room. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Do  not  rich  men  oppress  you,  and  draw  you  before  the  judg- 
ment seats  ?  James  ii.  6. 
The  arrow  is  now  drawn  to  the  head.         Atterburif. 

2.  To  influence  to  move  or  tend  toward  one's  self  ;  to 
exercise  an  attracting  force  upon ;  to  call  towards  itself ; 
to  attract ;  hence,  to  entice  ;  to  allure  ;  to  induce. 

The  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods.  Sliak. 
All  eyes  you  draw,  and  with  the  eyes  the  heart.    Dnjden. 

3.  To  cause  to  come  out  for  one's  use  or  benefit ;  to 
extract ;  to  educe ;  to  bring  forth ;  as :  (a)  To  bring  or 
take  out,  or  to  let  out,  from  some  receptacle,  as  a  stick 
or  post  from  a  hole,  water  from  a  cask  or  well,  etc. 

They  drew  out  the  staves  of  the  ark.      2  Chron.  v.  9. 
Draw  thee  waters  for  the  siege.       Kahum  iii.  14. 
I  opened  the  tumor  by  the  point  of  a  lancet  without  drawing 
one  drop  of  blood.  Wiseman. 

(6)  To  pull  from  a  sheath,  as  a  sword. 
I  will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them.   Ex.  xv.  9. 
(e)  To  extract ;  to  force  out ;  to  elicit ;  to  derive. 

Spirits,  bv  distillations,  may  be  drawn  out  of  vegetable  juices, 

which  shall  flame  and  fume  of  themselves.  Cheyne. 

Until  you  had  drawn  oaths  from  him.  Shak. 

(d)  To  obtain  from  some  cause  or  origin  ;  to  infer  from 
evidence  or  reasons ;  to  deduce  from  premises  ;  to  derive. 

We  do  not  draw  the  moral  lessons  we  might  from  history. 

Burke. 

(e)  To  take  or  procure  from  a  place  of  deposit ;  to  call 
for  and  receive  from  a  fund,  or  the  like ;  as,  to  draw 
money  from  a  bank.  (/)  To  take  from  a  box  or  wheel, 
as  a  lottery  ticket ;  to  receive  from  a  lottery  by  the 
drawing  out  of  the  numbers  for  prizes  or  blanks ;  hence, 
to  obtain  by  good  fortune ;  to  win ;  to  gain ;  as,  he  drew 
a  prize,    {g)  To  select  by  the  drawing  of  lots. 

Provided  magistracies  were  filled  by  men  freely  chosen  or 
drawn.  Freeman. 

4.  To  remove  the  contents  of  ;  as :  (a)  To  drain  by 
emptying ;  to  suck  dry. 

Sucking  and  drawing  the  breast  dischargeth  the  milk  as  fast 
as  it  can  be  generated.  Wiseman. 

(i)  To  extract  the  bowels  of ;  to  eviscerate ;  as,  to  draw 
a  fowl ;  to  hang,  draw,  and  quarter  a  criminal. 

In  private  draw  your  poultry,  clean  your  tripe.        King. 

5.  To  take  into  the  lungs  ;  to  inhale ;  to  inspire ;  hence, 
also,  to  utter  or  produce  by  an  inhalation ;  to  heave. 
"Where  I  first  rfrei»  air."  Milton. 

Drew,  or  seemed  to  draw,  a  dying  groan.      Dryrlen. 

6.  To  extend  in  length  ;  to  lengthen  ;  to  protract ;  to 
stretch ;  to  extend,  as  a  mass  of  metal  into  wire. 

How  long  her  face  is  drawn  t  Shak. 

And  the  huge  Offa's  dike  which  he  drew  from  the  mouth  of 

Wye  to  that  of  Dee.  J.  R.  Green. 


7.  To  run,  extend,  or  produce,  as  a  line  on  any  sur- 
face ;  hence,  also,  to  form  by  marking  ;  to  make  by  an 
instrument  of  delineation  ;  to  produce,  as  a  sketch,  fig- 
ure, or  picture. 

8.  To  represent  by  lines  drawn  ;  to  form  a  sketch  or 
a  picture  of ;  to  represent  by  a  picture  ;  to  delineate ; 
hence,  to  represent  by  words ;  to  depict ;  to  describe. 

A  flattering  painter  who  made  it  his  care 

To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are.  Goldsmith. 
Can  I,  untouched,  the  fair  one's  passions  move, 
Or  thou  draw  beauty  and  not  feel  its  power  ?  Prior. 

9.  To  write  in  due  form ;  to  prepare  a  draught  of  ;  as, 
to  draw  a  memorial,  a  deed,  or  bill  of  exchange. 

Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift.  Shak. 

10.  To  require  (so  great  a  depth,  as  of  water)  for  float- 
ing;  —  said  of  a  vessel ;  to  sink  so  deep  in  (water) ;  as,  a 
ship  draws  ten  feet  of  water. 

11.  To  withdraw.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Go  wash  thy  face,  and  draw  the  action.  Shak. 

12.  To  trace  by  scent ;  to  track ;  —  a  hunting  term. 
(I[^°"  Draw,  in  most  of  its  uses,  retains  some  shade  of 

its  original  sense,  to  pull,  to  move  forward  by  the  appli- 
cation of  force  in  advance,  or  to  extend  in  length,  and 
usually  expresses  an  action  as  gradual  or  continuous, 
and  leisurely.  We  pour  liquid  quickly,  but  we  draw  it  in 
a  continued  stream.  We  force  compliance  by  threats, 
but  we  draw  it  by  gradual  prevalence.  We  may  write  a 
letter  with  haste,  but  we  clraw  a  bill  with  slow  caution 
and  regard  to  a  precise  form.  We  draw  a  bar  of  metal  by 
continued  beating. 

To  draw  a  bow,  to  bend  the  bow  by  drawing  the  string 
for  discharging  the  arrow.  —  To  draw  a  cover,  to  clear  a 
cover  of  the  game  it  contains.  —  To  draw  a  curtain,  to  cause 
a  curtain  to  sUde  or  move,  either  closing  or  unclosing. 
"Night  draws  the  curtain,  which  the  sun  withdraws." 
Herbert.  —  To  draw  a  line,  to  fix  a  limit  or  boundary.  —  To 
draw  back,  to  receive  back,  as  duties  on  goods  for  exporta- 
tion. —  To  draw  breath,  to  breathe.  Shak.  —  To  draw  cuts 
or  lota.  See  under  Cut,  9i.  —  To  draw  in.  (a)  To  bring  or 
pull  in  ;  to  coUect.  (6)  To  entice  ;  to  inveigle.  —To  draw 
interest,  to  produce  or  gain  interest.  —  To  draw  off,  to 
withdraw ;  to  abstract.  Addison.  —  To  draw  on,  to  bring 
on  ;  to  occasion  ;  to  cause.  "  War  which  either  his  negli- 
gence rfreic  on,  or  his  practices  procured."  Hayward. — 
To  draw  (one)  out,  to  elicit  cunningly  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  another.  —  To  draw  out,  to  stretch  or  extend  ; 
to  protract ;  to  spread  out.  —  "  Wilt  thou  draw  out  thine 
anger  toaU  generations?  "  Ps.  Ixxxv.  5.  "Linked  sweet- 
ness long  drawn  out."  Milton. — To  draw  over,  to  cause 
to  come  over,  to  induce  to  leave  one  part  or  side  for  the 
opposite  one.  —  To  draw  the  longbow,  to  exaggerate  ;  to 
tell  preposterous  tales.  —  To  draw  (one)  to  or  on  to  (some- 
thing), to  move,  to  incite,  to  induce.  "  How  many  actions 
most  ridiculous  hast  thou  been  draicn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ? ' ' 
Shak.  —  To  draw  up.  (a)  To  compose  in  due  form  ;  to 
draught :  to  form  m  writing,  (b)  To  arrange  in  order,  as 
a  body  of  troops ;  to  array.  "  Drawn  up  in  battle  to  re- 
ceive the  charge."  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  Draw,  Drag.  Draw  differs  from  drag  in 
this,  that  drag  implies  a  natural  inaptitude  for  drawing, 
or  positive  resistance  ;  it  is  applied  to  things  pulled  or 
hauled  along  the  ground,  or  moved  with  toil  or  difficulty. 
Draw  is  applied  to  all  bodies  moved  by  force  in  advance, 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  force ;  it  commonly  im- 

§lies  that  some  kind  of  aptitude  or  provision  exists  for 
rawing.  Draw  is  the  more  general  or  generic  term,  and 
drag  the  more  specific.  We  say,  the  horses  draw  a  coach 
or  wagon,  but  they  drag  it  through  mire ;  yet  draw  is 
properly  used  in  both  cases. 

Draw  (dra),  v.  i.  1.  To  pull ;  to  exert  strength  in  draw- 
ing anything  ;  to  have  force  to  move  anything  by  pull- 
ing ;  as,  a  horse  draws  well ;  the  sails  of  a  ship  draw  well. 
^ff^  A  sail  is  said  to  draw  when  it  is  filled  mth  wind. 

2.  To  draw  a  liquid  from  some  receptacle,  as  water 
from  a  well. 

The  woman  saitli  unto  him,  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw 
with,  and  the  well  is  deep.  Jolm  iv.  11. 

3.  To  exert  an  attractive  force  ;  to  act  as  an  induce- 
ment or  enticement. 

Keep  a  watch  upon  the  particular  bias  of  their  minds,  that  it 
may  not  draw  too  much.  Addison. 

4.  {3Ied.)  To  have  efficiency  as  an  epispastic  ;  to  act 
as  a  sinapism ;  —  said  of  a  blister,  poultice,  etc. 

5.  To  have  draught,  as  a  chimney,  flue,  or  the  like  ;  to 
furnish  transmission  to  smoke,  gases,  etc. 

6.  To  unsheathe  a  weapon,  especially  a  sword. 

So  soon  as  ever  thou  seest  him,  draw  ;  and  as  thou  drawest, 
swear  horrible.  Shak. 

7.  To  perform  the  act,  or  practice  the  art,  of  delinea- 
tion ;  to  sketch;  to  form  figures  or  pictures.  "Skill  in 
drawing."  Locke. 

8.  To  become  contracted ;  to  shrink.  "  To  draw  into 
less  room."  Bacon. 

9.  To  move ;  to  come  or  go;  literally,  to  draw  one's 
self  ;  —  with  prepositions  and  adverbs  ;  as,  to  draw 
away,  to  move  off,  esp.  in  racing,  to  get  in  front ;  to 
obtain  the  lead  or  increase  it ;  to  draw  back,  to  retreat ; 
to  draw  level,  to  move  up  even  (with  another) ;  to  come 
up  to  or  overtake  another ;  to  draw  off,  to  retire  or  re- 
treat ;  to  draw  on,  to  advance ;  to  draio  up,  to  form  in 
array ;  to  draw  near,  nigh,  or  towards,  to  approach ;  to 
draw  together,  to  come  together,  to  collect. 

10.  To  make  a  draft  or  written  demand  for  payment 
of  money  deposited  or  due  ;  —  usually  with  ore  or  upon. 

You  may  dj-aw  on  me  for  thj  expenses  of  your  journey.  Jay. 

11.  To  admit  the  action  of  pulling  or  dragging  ;  to 
undergo  draught ;  as,  a  carriage  draws  easily. 

12.  To  sink  in  water ;  to  require  a  depth  for  floating. 
"  Greater  hulks  draw  deep."  Shak. 

To  draw  to  a  head,  (a)  {Med.)  To  begin  to  suppurate  ;  to 
ripen,  as  a  boU.  (6)  Fig. :  To  ripen,  to  approach  the  time 
for  action  ;  as,  the  plot  draws  to  a  head. 

Draw,  n.    1.  The  act  of  drawing ;  draught. 

2.  A  lot  or  chance  to  be  drawn. 

3.  A  drawn  game  or  battle,  etc.     [Colloq.'] 

4.  That  part  of  a  bridge  which  may  be  raised,  swung 


round,  or  drawn  aside ;  the  movable  part  of  a  drawbridge. 
See  the  Note  under  Drawbridge.     [U.  S.'\ 

Draw'a-ble  (dra'a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  "being  drawn. 

Drawltack'  (-bSk'),  n.  1.  A  loss  of  advantage,  or 
deduction  from  profit,  value,  success,  etc. ;  a  discourage- 
ment or  hindrance ;  objectionable  feature. 

The  avarice  of  Henry  VII. . . .  must  be  deemed  a  drawback 
from  the  wisdom  ascribed  to  him.  Hallam. 

2.  (Com.)  Money  paid  back  or  remitted;  especially, 
a  certain  amount  of  duties  or  customs,  sometimes  the 
whole,  and  sometimes  only  a  part,  remitted  or  paid  back 
by  the  government,  on  the  exportation  of  the  commodi- 
ties on  which  they  were  levied.  M'  Culloch. 

Draw'bar'  (-bar'),  n.  (Kailroad)  (a)  An  open- 
mouthed  bar  at  the  end  of  a  car,  which  receives  a  cou- 
pling link  and  pin  by  which  the  car  is  drawn.  It  is 
usuaDy  provided  with  a  spring  to  give  elasticity  to  the 
connection  between  the  cars  of  a  train,  (b)  A  bar  of 
iron  with  an  eye  at  each  end,  or  a  heavy  link,  for  cou- 
pling a  locomotive  to  a  tender  or  car. 

Draw'bench'  (-bSnch'),  n.  (Mech.)  A  machine  in 
which  strips  of  metal  are  drawn  through  a  drawplate ; 
especially,  one  in  which  wire  is  thus  made; — also  called 
drawing  bench. 

DraWbolt'  (-bolf),  n.  (Engin.)  A  coupling  pin.  See 
under  Coupling. 

DrawTjore'  (-bor'),  n.  (Joinery)  A  hole  bored  through 
a  tenon  nearer  to  the  shoulder  than  the  holes  through 
the  cheeks  are  to  the  edge  or  abutment  against  which 
the  shoulder  is  to  rest,  so  that  a  pin  or  bolt,  when  driven 
into  it,  will  draw  these  parts  together.  Weale. 

Draw'bore',  v.  t.  1.  To  make  a  drawbore  in ;  as,  to 
draiubore  a  tenon. 

2.  To  enlarge  the  bore  of  a  gun  barrel  by  drawing, 
instead  of  thrusting,  a  revolving  tool  through  it. 

Draw'boy'  (-hoi'),  n.  (Weaving)  A  boy  who  oper- 
ates the  harness  cords  of  a  hand  loom  ;  also,  a  part  of  a 
power  loom  that  performs  the  same  office. 

Drawbridge'  (-brij'),  n.    Abridge  of  which  either 

the  whole  or  a  

part  is  made  to 
be  raised  up,  let 
down,  or  drawn 
or  turned  aside, 
to  admit  or  hin- 
der communica- 
tion at  pleasure,  "^ri 
as  before  the 
gate  of  a  town 
or  castle,  or  over 
a  navigable  riv- 
er or  canal. 

ffl^"  The  mov- 
able portion,  or 


Modem  Swing  Drawbridge  (open). 


draw,  is  called,  specifically,  a  bascule,  balance,  or  lifting 
bridge,  a  turmng,  swivel,  or  saving  bridge,  or  a  rolling 
bridge,  according  as  it  turns  on  a  hinge  vertically,  or  on 
a  pivot  horizontally,  or  is  pushed  on  rollers. 

Draw'can-sir  (dra'kSn-ser),  n.  [From  the  name  of  a 
bullying  braggart  character  in  the  play  by  George  Vil- 
liers  called  "  The  Rehearsal. "]  A  blustering,  bullying 
fellow ;  a  pot-valiant  braggart ;  a  bully. 

The  leader  was  of  an  ugly  look  and  gigantic  stature  ;  he  act- 
ed like  a  drawcansir,  sparing  neither  friend  nor  foe.    Addison. 

Draw'-CUt'  (-kuf),  n.    A  single  cut  with  a  knife. 

Draw-ee'  (dra-e'),  n.  (Law)  The  person  on  whom  an 
order  or  bill  of  exchange  is  drawn ;  —  the  correlative  of 
drawer. 

Draw'er  (dra'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
draws;  as:  (aj  One  who  draws  liquor  for  guests;  a 
waiter  in  a  taproom.  Shak.  (b)  One  who  delineates 
or  depicts ;  a  draughtsman ;  as,  a  good  drawer,  (c) 
(Law)  One  who  draws  a  bill  of  exchange  or  order  for 
payment;  — the  correlative  of  draivee. 

2.  That  which  is  drawn ;  as :  (a)  A  sliding  box  or  re- 
ceptacle in  a  case,  which  is  opened  by  pulling  or  drawing 
out,  and  closed  by  pushing  in.  (b)  pi.  An  under-garment 
worn  on  the  lower  limbs. 

Chest  of  drawers.    See  under  Chest. 

Draw'iil'lng  (-fil'ing),  n.  The  process  of  smooth 
filing  by  working  the  file  sidewise  instead  of  lengthwise. 

Draw'gear'  (-ger'),  n.  1.  A  harness  for  draught  horses. 

2.  (JRailroad)  The  means  or  parts  by  which  cars  are 
connected  to  be  drawn. 

Draw'glOVes'  (-gliivz')  n.  pi.  An  old  game,  played 
by  holding  up  the  fingers.  Herrich. 

Draw'head'  (-hed'),  n.  (Railroad)  The  flanged  outer 
end  of  a  drawbar  ;  also,  a  name  applied  to  the  drawgear. 

Draw'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  pulling,  hauling,  or  at- 
tracting. 

2.  The  act  or  the  art  of  representing  any  object  by 
means  of  lines  and  shades ;  especially,  such  a  represen- 
tation when  in  one  color,  or  in  tints  used  not  to  represent 
the  colors  of  natural  objects,  but  for  effect  only,  and 
produced  with  hard  material  such  as  pencil,  chalk,  etc. ; 
delineation ;  also,  the  figure  or  representation  drawn. 

3.  The  process  of  stretching  or  spreading  metals  as  by 
hammering,  or,  as  in  forming  wire  from  rods  or  tubes 
and  cups  from  sheet  metal,  by  pulling  them  through  dies. 

4.  (Textile  Manuf.)  The  process  of  pulling  out  and 
elongating  the  sliver  from  the  carding  machine,  by  re- 
volving rollers,  to  prepare  it  for  spinning. 

5.  The  distribution  of  prizes  and  blanks  in  a  lottery. 
(1^°"  Drawing  is  used  adjectively  or  as  the  first  part  of 

compounds  in  the  sense  of  pertaining  to  draioing,  for 
drawing  (in  the  sense  of  pulling,  and  of  pictorial  repre- 
sentation) ;  as.drawing master  or  rfra«om?-master,  draw- 
ing  knife  or  araOTmg-knife,  drawing  machine,  drawing 
board,  drawing  paper,  draioing  pen,  draioing  pencil,  etc. 
A  drawing  of  tea,  a  small  portion  of  tea  for  steeping. 
—  Drawing  knife.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Drawing 
paper  (Fine  Arts),  a  thick,  sized  paper  for  draughtsmen 
and  for  water-color   painting.  —  Drawing    slate,   a  soft, 


ale,   senate,    c&re,    9,m,    arm,    ask,   final,    gll ;    eve,    event,    end,   fern,    recent ;    Ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    drb,    5dd ; 
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Blaty  substance  used  in  crayon  drawing ;  — called  also 
black  chalk,  or  drawing  chalk.  —  Free-hand  drawing,  a  style 
of  drawing  made  without  the  use  of  guiding  or  measur- 
ing instruments,  as  distinguished  from  meclianical  or  geo- 
metrical drawing ;  also,  a  drawing  thus  executed. 

Draw'lng  knife'  (dra'ing  nif'),  Draw'knife'  (-nif), 

n.  1.  A  joiner's  tool  having  a  blade  with  a  handle  at 
each  end,  used  to  shave  ofE  surfaces,  by  drawing  it  toward 
one;  a  shave ;  — called  also  drawshave,  and  drawing 
shave. 

2.  (Carp.)  A  tool  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
incision  along  the  path  a  saw  is  to  follow,  to  prevent  it 
from  tearing  the  surface  of  the  wood. 

Draw'lng-room'  (-room'),  n.  [Abbrev.  fr.  withdraw- 
ing-room.']  1.  A  room  appropriated  for  the  reception  of 
company ;  a  room  to  which  company  withdraws  from  the 
dining  room. 

2.  The  company  assembled  in  such  a  room ;  also,  a  re- 
ception of  company  in  it ;  as,  to  hold  a  drawing-room. 

He  [Johnson]  would  amaze  a  drawing-room  by  suddenly  eiac- 
ulatiug  a  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Macauiay. 

Drawing-room  car.    See  Palace  car,  under  Car. 

Drawl  (dral),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dbawied  (drald) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  "n.  Drawling.]  [Prob.  fr.  draw  :  cf.  D. 
dralen  to  linger,  tarry,  Icel.  dralla  to  loiter.  See  Draw, 
and  cf.  Draogle.]     To  utter  in  a  slow,  lengthened  tone. 

Drawl,  V.  i.  To  speak  with  slow  and  lingering  utter- 
ance, from  laziness,  lack  of  spirit,  affectation,  etc. 

Theologians  and  moralists  .  .  .  talk  mostly  in  a  drmoling  and 
dreaming  way  about  it.  Landor. 

Drawl,  n.  A  lengthened,  slow,  monotonous  utterance. 

Draw'latCh'  (dra'lSch'),  n.  A  housebreaker  or  thief. 
[Oi«.]  ■■  Old  Play  (1631). 

Drawl'ing  (dral'ing),  n.  The  act  of  speaking  with  a 
drawl ;  a  drawl.  —  Drawl'ing-ly,  adv.  Bacon. 

Draw'llnk'  (dra'lTnk'),  n.    Same  as  Drawbar  (6). 

Draw'loom'  (-ISom'),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  loom  used  in 
weaving  figured  patterns ;  —  called  also  drawboy. 

2.  A  species  of  damask  made  on  the  drawloom. 

Drawn  (dran),  p.  p.  &  a.    See  Draw,  v.  t.  &  i. 

Drawn  butter,  butter  melted  and  prepared  to  be  used 
as  a  sort  of  gravy.  —  Drawn  fowl,  an  eviscerated  fowl. 
—  Drawn  game  or  battle,  one  in  which  neither  party  wins ; 
one  equally  contested.  —  Drawn  fox,  one  driven  from  cov- 
er. Shak.  —  Drawn  work,  ornamental  work  made  by 
drawing  out  threads  from  fine  cloth,  and  uniting  the  cross 
threads,  to  form  a  pattern. 

Draw'net'  (dra'nSf),  n.  A  net  for  catching  the  larger 
sorts  of  birds  ;  also,  a  dragnet.  Crabb. 

Draw'plate'  (-plat'),  n.  A  hardened  steel  plate  hav- 
ing a  hole,  or  a  gradation  of  conical  holes,  through 
which  wires  are  drawn  to  be  reduced  and  elongated. 

Draw'rod'  (-rSd'),  n.  {Railroad)  A  rod  which  unites 
the  drawgear  at  opposite  ends  of  the  car,  and  bears  the 
pull  required  to  draw  the  train. 

Draw'shave'  (-shav'),  n.    See  Drawing  knife. 

Draw'spring'  (-spring'),  n.  {Railroad)  The  spring 
to  which  a  drawbar  is  attached. 

Dray  (dra),  ra.     A  squirrel's  nest.  Coioper. 

Dray,  n.  [AS.  drsege  a  dragnet,  fr.  dragon.  V73. 
See  Draw,  and  cf.  2d  Drag,  1st  Dredge.]  1.  A  strong 
low  cart  or  carriage  used  for  heavy  burdens.      Addison. 

2.  A  kind  of  sledge  or  sled.  Halliwell. 

Dray  cart,  a  dray. — Dray  horse,  a  heavy,  strong  horse 
used  in  drawing  a  dray. 

Dray'age  (dra'Sj ;  48),  n.     1.  Use  of  a  dray. 

2.  The  charge,  or  sum  paid,  for  the  use  of  a  dray. 

Dray'man  (dra'man),  n. ;  pi.  Draymen  (-men).  A 
man  who  attends  a  dray. 

Draz'el  (draz"l),  n.  [Cf.  Dross,  Drossel.]  A  slut ; 
a  vagabond  wench.  Same  as  Drossel.  \_Obs.']  Hudibras. 

Dread  (dr6d),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dreaded;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Dreading.]  [AS.  drSedan,  in  eomp. ;  akin  to 
OS.  dradan,  OHG.  trafan,  both  only  in  comp.]  To  fear 
in  a  great  degree ;  to  regard,  or  look  forward  to,  with 
terrific  apprehension. 

When  at  length  the  moment  dreaded  through  so  many  years 
came  close,  the  dark  cloud  passed  away  from  Johnson's  mind. 

Macaulay. 

Dread,  v.  i.    To  be  in  dread,  or  in  great  fear. 

Dread  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them.       Deut.  i.  29. 

Dread,  n.  1.  Great  fear  in  view  of  impending  evil ; 
tearful  apprehension  of  danger  ;  anticipatory  terror. 

The  secret  dread  of  divine  displeasure.       TiUotson. 
The  dread  of  something  after  death.  Shak. 

2.  Reverential  or  respectful  fear  ;  awe. 

The  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you,  shall  be  upon  every 
beast  of  the  earth.  Ge^.  ix.  2. 

His  scepter  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings.        Shak. 

3.  An  object  of  terrified  apprehension. 

4.  A  person  highly  revered.     [Obs.]    "  Una,  his  dear 

(»/ cflu.  St)67lSGT 

5.  Fury;  dreadfulness.     [Obs.!  Spenser. 

6.  Doubt ;  as,  out  of  dread.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Syn.  — Awe;  fear;  affright";  terror;  horror ;  dismay ; 

apprehension.    See  Reverence. 

Dread,  a.  1.  Exciting  great  fear  or  apprehension ; 
causmg  terror ;  frightful ;  dreadful. 

A  dread  eternity  I  how  surely  mine.  Yomg. 

2.  Inspiring  with  reverential  fear;  avrful ;  venerable; 
ag,  dread  sovereign ;  dread  majesty ;  dread  tribunal. 

Dread'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Worthy   of  being  dreaded. 

Dread'-bOlt'ed  (-b51t'gd),  a.  Armed  with  dreaded 
bolts.     '' Dread-bolted  thunder."    [Poetic']  Shak. 

Dread'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  fears,  or  lives  in  fear. 

pread'ful  (-f ul),  a.    1.  Full  of  dread  or  terror ;  fear- 

o  J-.-l    "Withrfreao'/Mnieart."  Chaucer. 

2.  Inspiring  dread ;  impressing  great  fear ;  fearful ;  ter- 
rible ;  as,  a  dreadful  storm.  "  Dreadful  gloom."  Milton. 
For  all  things  are  less  dreadful  than  they  seem.     WorOsworth. 


3.  Inspiring  awe  or  reverence  ;  awful.  [Obs."]   "God's 

dreadful  \a.vi."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Fearful ;  frightful :  terrific  ;  terrible  ;  horrible ; 
horrid  ;  formidable ;  tremendous ;  awful ;  venerable.  See 
Frightful. 

Dread'ful-ly  (drSd'tijl-li^),  adv.  In  a  dreadful  man- 
ner ;  terribly.  Dryden. 

Dread'ful-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  dreadful. 

Dread'lng-ly,  adv.    With  dread.  Warner. 

Dread'Iess,  a.  1.  Free  from  dread ;  fearless ;  ui- 
trepid ;  dauntless ;  as,  dreadless  heart.  "  The  dread- 
less  angel."  3iilton. 

2.  Exempt  from  danger  which  causes  dread  ;  secure. 
"  Safe  in  his  dreadless  deu."  Spenser. 

Dread'Iess,  adv.    Without  doubt.    [OJs.]    Chaucer. 

Dread'less-ness,  n.     Freedom  from  dread. 

Dread'ly,  a.  Dreadful.  [06.S.]  '■'■  Dreadly  specta- 
cle." Spenser.  — adv.  With  dread.  [Obs.']"  Dreadly 
to  shake."  Sylvester  (Du  Bartas). 

Dread'naught'  (-naf),  n.      1.  A  fearless  person. 

2.  Hence:  A  garment  made  of  very  thick  cloth,  that 
can  defend  against  storm  and  cold ;  also,  the  cloth  it- 
self; fearnaught. 

Dream  (drem),  n.  [Akin  to  OS.  drom,  D.  droom,  G. 
iraum,  Icel.  draunir,  Dan.  &  Sw.  drom,;  cf.  G.  triigen  to 
deceive,  Skr.  dnih  to  harm,  hurt,  try  to  hurt.  AS. 
dredm  joy,  gladness,  and  OS.  drom  joy  are,  perh.,  dif- 
ferent words ;  cf.  Gr.  6pv\og  noise.]  1.  The  thoughts, 
or  series  of  vhoughts,  or  imaginary  transactions,  which 
occupy  the  mind  during  sleep ;  a  sleeping  vision. 

Dreams  are  but  interludes  which  fancy  makes.    Dryden. 
I  bad  a  dream  which  was  not  all  a  dream.        Byron. 

2.  A  •visionary  scheme ;  a  wild  conceit ;  an  idle  fancy ; 
a  vagary;  arevery;  —  in  this  sense,  applied  to  an  im- 
aginary or  anticipated  state  of  happiness ;  as,  a  dream 
of  bliss ;  the  dream  of  his  youth. 

There  sober  thought  pursued  the  amusing  theme, 

Till  Fancy  colored  it  and  formed  a  dream.  Pope. 

It  is  not  then  a  mere  dream,  but  a  very  real  aim  which  they 
propose.  J.  V.  Shairp. 

Dream,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dreamed  (dremd)  or 
Dreamt  (drSmt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dreaming.]  [Cf.  AS. 
dreman,  dryman,  to  rejoice.  See  Dream,  «.]  1.  To 
have  ideas  or  images  in  the  mind  while  in  the  state  of 
sleep;  to  experience  sleeping  visions;  —  often  with  o// 
as,  to  dream  of  a  battle,  or  of  an  absent  friend. 

2.  To  let  the  mind  run  on  in  idle  revery  or  vagary ;  to 
anticipate  vaguely  as  a  coming  and  happy  reality ;  to 
have  a  visionary  notion  or  idea ;  to  imagine. 
Here  may  we  sit  and  dream 
Over  the  heavenly  theme.  Keble. 

They  dream  on  in  a  constant  course  of  reading,  but  not  di- 
gesting. Locke. 

Dream,  v.  t.  To  have  a  dream  of ;  to  see,  or  have  a 
vision  of,  in  sleep,  or  in  idle  fancy ;  —  often  followed  by 
an  objective  clause. 

Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams.         Acts  ii.  17- 
At  length  in  sleep  their  bodies  they  compose, 
And  dreamt  the  future  tight  Dryden. 

And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed.    Cowper. 

To  dream  away,  out,  through,  etc.,  to  pass  in  revery  or 
inaction ;  to  spend  in  idle  vagaries  ;  as,  to  dream  away  an 
hour ;  to  dream  through  life.  "  Why  does  Antony  dream, 
out  his  hours  ?  "    Dryden. 

Dream'er  (drem'er),  n.    1.  One  who  dreams. 

2.  A  visionary  ;  one  lost  in  wUd  imaginations  or  vain 
schemes  of  some  anticipated  good;  as,  a  political 
dreamer. 

Dream'ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  dreams.  "  Dreamful 
ease."     Tennyson. — Dream'ful-ly,  adv. 

Dream'1-ly  (-i-ly),  adv.  As  if  in  a  dream ;  softly ; 
slowly;  languidly.  Longfellow. 

Dream'i-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  dreamy. 

Dream'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  dreamy  manner. 

Dream'land'  (-15nd'),  n.  An  unreal,  delightful 
country  such  as  is  sometimes  pictured  in  dreams  ;  region 
of  fancies ;  fairyland. 

[He]  builds  a  bridge  from  dreamland  for  his  lay.    Lowell. 

Dreamless,  a.  Free  from,  or  without,  dreams. 
Camden.^  Dream1ess-ly,  adv. 

Dream'y  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Dreamier  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Dreamiest  (-i-est).]  Abounding  in  dreams  or  given  to 
dreaming;  appropriate  to,  or  like,  dreams;  visionary. 
"  The  dreamy  dells."  Tennyson. 

Drear  (drer),  a.  [See  Dreary.]  Dismal ;  gloomy 
with  solitude.     "A  rfrear  and  dying  sound."         Milton. 

Drear,  re.    Sadness;  dismalness.     [Obs.'\        Spenser. 

Drear'i-head    (-i-hSd),  )  n.       Affliction  ;     dreariness. 

Drear'i-hood    (-hS5d),  |     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Drear'i-ly,  adv.     Gloomily  ;  dismally. 

Drear'i-ment  (-ment),  re.  Dreariness.  [Obs."]  Spenser. 
.  Drear'i-ness,  re.     1.  Sorrow  ;  wretchedness.     [Obs.'\ 

2.  Dismalness ;  gloomy  solitude. 

Drear'ing,  re.    Sorrow.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

Drear'i-some  (-siSm),  a.    Very  dreary.      ^HalUu-ell. 

Drear'y  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Dkbarier  (-T-er) ;  superl. 
Dreariest.]  [OE.  dreori,  dreri,  AS.  dredrig,  sad  ;  akin 
to  G.  traurig,  and  prob.  to  AS.  dredsnn  to  fall,  Goth. 
driusan.  Cf.  Dross,  Drear,  Drizzle,  Drowse.]  1.  Sor- 
rowful;  distressful.  [06s.]  "iJrertcy  shrieks."  Spenser. 

2.  Exciting  cheerless  sensations,  feelings,  or  associa- 
tions;  comfortless;  dismal;  gloomy.  "Z^rear?/ shades." 
Dryden.    "The  dreari/ ground."    Prior. 

Full  many  a  drcai-^t  anxious  hour.  Keble. 

Johnson  entered  on  his  vocation  in  the  most  drpani  part  of 
that  dreary  interval  which  separated  two  ages  of  prosperity. 

Macaiilay. 

Drec'che  (drSch'e),  v.  t.     [AS.   dreccan,  dreccean.'] 

1.  To  vex  ;  to  torment ;  to  trouble.     [06s.] 

As  man  that  in  his  dream  is  drecchcd  sore.      Chaucer. 

2.  To  delay.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Drec'che,  v.  i.  To  delay.  [Obs.']  Gower. 
Dredge  (drSj),  re.     [F.  dr^ge,  dreige,  fish  net,  from  a 

word  akin  to  B.  draw  ;  cf .  D.  dreg,  dregge,  small  anchor, 


dregnet  dragnet.  V73.  See  Draw.]  1.  Any  instru- 
ment used  to  gather  or  take  by  dragging;  as:  (a)  A 
dragnet  for  taking  up  oysters,  etc.,  from  their  beds. 
(6)  A  dredging  macliine.  (c)  An  iron  frame,  with  a  fin9 
net  attached,  used  in  collecting  animals  living  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea. 

2.  {Mining)  Very  fine  mineral  matter  held  in  sus- 
pension in  water.  Raymond. 

Dredge  (drSj),  v.  t.  [imp.  St, p.  p.  Dredged  (digjd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dredging.]  To  catch  or  gather  with  a 
dredge  ;  to  deepen  with  a  dredging  machine.    R.  Carew. 

Dredging  machine,  a  machine  (commonly  on  a  boat)  used 
to  scoop  up  mud,  gravel,  or  obstructions  from  the  bot- 
tom of  rivers,  docks,  etc.,  so  as  to  deepen  them. 

Dredge,  re.  [OE.  dragge,  F.  dragee,  dredge,  also,  sugar 
plum ;  cf.  Prov-  dragea.  It.  treggea  ;  corrupted  fr.  LL. 
tragemata,  pi.,  sweetmeats,  Gr.  rpay^/nara,  fr.  rpaiyeii'  to 
gnaw.]  A  mixture  of  oats  and  barley.     [Olis.^      Mersey. 

Dredge,  v.  t.  To  sift  or  sprinkle  flour,  etc.,  on,  as  on 
roasting  meat.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Dredging  box.  (a)  Same  as  2d  Dredger.  (5)  (Gun.)  A 
copper  box  with  a  perforated  lid;  — used  for  sprinkling 
meal  powder  over  shell  fuses.  Farrow. 

Dredg'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who  fishes  with  a  dredge. 

2.  A  dredging  machine. 

Dredg'er,  re.  {Cookery)  A  box  with  holes  in  its  lid ; — 
used  for  sprinkling  flour,  as  on  meat  or  a  breadboard ;  ■ — 
called  also  dredging  box,  drudger,  and  drudging  box. 

Dree  (dre),  v.  t.  [AS.  dredgan  to  bear,  endure,  com- 
plete.]   To  endure  ;  to  suffer.     [Scot.l 

Dree,  v.  i.    To  be  able  to  do  or  endure.     [06s.] 

Dree,  a.    Wearisome  ;  tedious.     [Prov.  Eng."] 

Dre^  (drgg),  re.  [Prob.  from  Icel.  dregg ;  akin  to 
Sw-  drdgg,  cf.  Icel.  &  Sw.  draga  to  draw.  Cf.  Draw.] 
Corrupt  or  defiling  matter  contained  in  a  liquid,  or  pre- 
cipitated from  it ;  refuse  ;  feculence  ;  lees ;  grounds  ; 
sediment ;  hence,  the  vilest  and  most  worthless  part  of 
anything ;  as,  tlie  dregs  of  society. 

We,  the  dregs  and  rubbish  of  mankind.         Dryden. 

^S"  Used  formerly  (rarely)  in  the  singular,  as  by 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  but  now  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

Dreg'gl-ness  (dreg'gt-nes),  re.  Fullness  of  dregs  or 
lees ;  foulness  ;  feculence. 

Dreg'glsh  (-gtsh),  a.  Foul  with  lees ;  feculent.  Harvey. 

Dreg'gy  (-gy),  a.  Containing  dregs  or  lees ;  muddy ; 
foul ;  feculent.  Boyle. 

Drein  (dran),  V.  i.    To  drain.     [06s.]  Congreve. 

Drein'te  (dran'te),  imp.,  Drelnt  (drant),  p.  p.,  of 
Drench  to  drown.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

II  Dreis'se-na  (dris'se-na),  re.  [NL. 
Named  after  Dreyssen,  a  Belgian 
physician.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of 
bivalve  shells  of  which  one  species 
{D.  polymorpha)  is  often  so  abun- 
dant as  to  be  very  troublesome  in 
the  fresh  waters  of  Europe. 

Drench  (drSnch),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Drenched  (drgncht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Drenching.]  [AS.  drencan  to 
give  to  drink,  to  drench,  the  causal 
of  drincan  to  drink ;  akin  to  D. 
drenken,  Sw.  drdnica,  G.  trdnken.  See  Drink.]  1.  To 
cause  to  drink ;  especially,  to  dose  by  force ;  to  put  a 
potion  down  the  throat  of,  as  of  ahorse  ;  hence,  to  purge 
violently  by  physic. 

As  "  to  fell,"  is  "  to  make  to  fall,"  and  "  to  lay,"  "  to  make  to 
lie,"  so  "  to  drench,**  is  '*  to  make  to  drink."  Trench. 

2.  To  steep  in  moisture  ;  to  wet  thoroughly ;  to  soak ; 
to  saturate  with  water  or  other  liquid  ;  to  immerse- 
Now  dam  the  ditches  and  the  floods  restrain  ; 
Their  moisture  has  already  drenched  the  plain.    Dryden. 

Drench,  n.    [AS.  drenc.   See  Drench,  v.  Z.]    A  drink ; 
a  draught ;  specifically,  a  potion  of  medicine  poured  or 
forced  down  the  throat ;  also,  a  potion  that  causes  pur- 
ging.   "  A  drench  of  v/ine."  Dryden. 
Give  my  roan  horse  a  drench.  Shak, 

Drench,  re.  [AS.  dreng  warrior,  soldier ;  akin  to  Icel. 
drengr.'\  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  military  vassal  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book.     [06s.]  Burrill. 

Drench'e  (-e),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  drown.     [06s.] 

In  the  sea  he  drenched.  Chaucer. 

Drench'er  (drench'ei),«.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
wets  or  steeps. 

2.  One  who  administers  a  drench. 

Dren'gage  (drSn'gaj),  re.  (0.  Eng.  Laio)  The  ten- 
ure by  which  a  drench  held  land.     [06s.]  Sun-ill. 

Drent  (drent),  p.  p.  [See  Dreinte.]  Drenched; 
drowned.     [06s.]     "  Condemned  to  be  drent.'"  Spenser, 

Dres'den  ware'  (drez'dSn  wSr'  or  drSs'-).  A  superior 
kind  of  decorated  porcelain  made  near  Dresden  in  Saxony. 

Dress  (drSs),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dressed  (dr5st)  or 
Drest;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dressing.]  [OF.  drecier  to 
make  straight,  raise,  set  up,  prepare,  arrange,  F.  dresser, 
(assumed)  LL.  directiare,  fr.  L.  dirigere,  directum,  to 
direct ;  dis-  -f-  regere  to  rule.  See  Bight,  and  cf.  Ad- 
dress, Adroit,  Direct,  Dirge.]  1.  To  direct;  to  put 
right  or  straight ;  to  regulate  ;  to  order.     [06s.] 

At  all  times  thou  shnlt  bless  God  and  pray  Him  to  dress  thy 
ways.  Chancer. 

my  Dress  is  used  reflexively  in  Old  English,  in  sense 
of     to  direct  one's  step ;  to  address  one's  self." 

To  Grisild  again  will  I  me  di-csse.  Chaucer. 

2.  {3Til,)  To  arrange  in  exact  continuity  of  line,  as 
soldiers  ;  commonly  to  adjust  to  a  straight  line  and  at 
proper  distance ;  to  align  ;  ns,  to  dress  the  ranks. 

3.  (Med.)  To  treat  methodically  with  remedies,  b.and- 
ages,  or  curative  appliances,  as  a  sore,  an  ulcer,  a 
wound,  or  a  wounded  or  diseased  part. 

4.  To  adjust ;  to  put  in  good  order ;  to  arrange  ;  spe- 
cifically :  {a)  To  prepare  for  use  ;  to  fit  for  any  use  ;  to  ren- 
der suit.able  for  an  intended  purpose ;  to  get  ready ;  as,  to 
dress  a  slain  animal ;  to  dress  meat ;  to  dress  leather  or 
cloth ;  to  dress  or  trim  a  lamp ;  to  dress  a  garden ;  to 
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dress  a  horse,  by  currying  and  rubbing ;  to  dress  grain, 
by  cleansing  it ;  in  mining  and  metallurgy,  to  dress  ores, 
by  sorting  and  separating  them. 

And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden 

of  Eden  to  dress  it.  (Jeii.  ii.  15. 

When  he  dresseth  the  lamps  he  Bhall  burn  incense.    Ex.  xxx.  7. 

Three  hundred  horses  .  .  .  smoothly  dressed.     Dnjden. 

Dressing  their  hair  with  the  white  sea  flower.  Tennyson. 

It  he  felt  obliged  to  expostulate,  he  might  have  dressed  his 
censures  in  a  kinder  form.  Carhjle. 

Ifi)  To  cut  to  proper  dimensions,  or  give  proper  shape 
to,  as  to  a  tool  by  hammeriivg  ;  also,  to  smooth  or  finish, 
(o)  To  put  in  proper  condition  by  appareling,  as  the 
body  ;  to  put  clothes  upon ;  to  apparel ;  to  invest  with 
garments  or  rich  decorations ;  to  clothe  ;  to  deck. 

Dressed  myself  in  such  humility.  Sliak. 

Prove  that  ever  li/ress  myself  handsome  till  thy  return.  Shak. 
(d)  To  break  and  train  for  use,  as  a  horse  or  other  animal. 

Te  dresfl  up  or  out,  to  dress  elaborately,  artificially,  or 
pompously.  "  You  see  very  often  a  king  of  England  or 
France  dressed  up  like  a  Julius  Cfesar."  Addison.— To 
dress  a  ship  (Nnuf.),  to  ornament  her  by  hoisting  the  na- 
tional colors  at  the  peak  and  mastheads,  and  setting  the 
jack  forward ;  when  dressed  fidl,  the  signal  flags  and  pen- 
nants are  added.    JJam.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Syn.  — To  attire;  apparel;  clothe;  accouter;  array; 
robe  ;  rig ;  trim ;  deck ;  adorn ;  embellish. 

Dress  (dres),  V.  i  1.  {Mil.)  To  arrange  one's  self 
in  due  position  in  a  line  of  soldiers ;  —  the  word  of  com- 
mand to  form  alignment  in  ranks  ;  as,  Right,  dress .' 

2.  To  clothe  or  apparel  one's  solf ;   to  put  on  one's 

garments ;  to  pay  particular  regard  to  dress ;  as,  to  dress 

quickly.     "  To  dress  for  a  ball."  Latham. 

To  flaunt,  to  dress,  to  dance,  to  thrum.        Tennyson. 

To  dress  to  the  right.  To  dress  to  the  left.  To  dress  on 
the  center  (Mil.),  to  form  alignment  with  reference  to 
the  soldier  on  the  extreme  right,  or  left,  or  in  the  center, 
of  the  rank,  who  serves  as  a  guide. 

Dress,  n.  1.  That  which  is  used  as  the  covering  or 
ornament  of  the  body ;  clothes ;  garments ;  habit ;  ap- 
parel.    "  In  your  soldier's  (iress. "  Shak. 

2.  A  lady's  gown  ;  as,  a  silk  or  a  velvet  dress. 

3.  Attention  to  apparel,  or  skill  in  adjusting  it. 

Men  of  pleasure,  dress,  and  gallantry.  Pope. 

4.  (Jtfilling)  The  system  of  furrows  on  the  face  of  a 
millstone.  Knight. 

Dress  circle.  See  under  Circle.  —  Dress  parade  (Mil.),  a 
parade  in  full  uniform  for  review. 

Dress'  coat'  (kof).  A  coat  with  skirts  behind  only, 
fts  distinct  from  the  frock  coat,  of  which  the  skirts  sur- 
round the  body.  It  is  worn  on  occasions  of  ceremony. 
Ihe  dress  coat  of  officers  of  the  United  States  army  is  a 
tull-skirted  frock  coat. 

Dress'er  (dres'er),  n.  1.  One  who  dresses;  one  who 
puts  in  order  or  makes  ready  for  use  ;  one  who  puts  on 
clothes  or  ornaments. 

2.  (Mining)  A  kind  of  pick  for  shaping  large  coal. 

3.  An  assistant  in  a  hospital,  whose  office  it  is  to  dress 
wounds,  sores,  etc. 

4.  [F.  dressoir.  See  Deess,  v.  t."]  (a)  A  table  or 
bench  on  wliich  meat  and  other  things  are  dressed,  or 
prepared  for  use.  (6)  A  cupboard  or  set  of  shelves  to 
feceive  dishes  and  cooking  utensils. 

The  pewter  plates  on  the  dresser 
Caught  and  reflected  the  flame,  as  shields  of  armies  the  sun- 
shine. Longfellow. 

Dress'  goods'  (go5dz').  A  term  applied  to  fabrics  for 
the  gowns  of  women  and  girls ;  —  most  commonly  to 
fabrics  made  of  mixed  materials,  but  also  applicable  to 
silks,  printed  linens,  and  calicoes. 

Dress'i-ness  (-I-nes),  n.     The  state  of  being  dressy. 

DreSS'lng,  n.  1.  Dress ;  raiment ;  especially,  orna- 
mental habiliment  or  attire.  £.  jonson. 

2.  {Surg.)  An  application  (a  remedy,  bandage,  etc.)  to 
a  sore  or  wound.  Wiseman. 

3.  Manure  or  compost  spread  over  land.  When  it  re- 
mains on  the  surface,  it  is  called  a  top-dressing. 

4.  {Cookery)  (a)  A  preparation  to  fit  food  for  use  ;  a 
condiment ;  as,  a  dressing  for  salad.  (6)  The  stuffing  of 
Cowls,  pigs,  etc. ;  forcemeat. 

5.  Gum,  starch,  and  the  like,  used  in  stiffening  or  fin- 
ishing silk,  linen,  and  other  fabrics. 

6.  An  ornamental  finish,  as  a  molding  around  doors, 
windows,  or  on  a  ceiling,  etc. 

7.  Castigation ;  scolding ; — often  with  down.  \_Colloq.1 
Dressing  case,  a  case  of  toilet  utensils.  —  Dressing  for- 

teps,  a  variety  of  forceps,  shaped  like  a  pair  of  scissors, 
used  in  dressmg  wounds.  —  Dressing  gown,  a  light  gown, 
such  as  is  used  Dy  a  person  while  dressing ;  a  study  gown. 
—  Dressing  room,  an  apartment  appropriated  for  making 
one's  toilet.  —  Dressing  table,  a  table  at  which  a  person 
aaay  dress,  and  on  wliich  articles  for  the  toilet  stand.  — 
Top-dressing,  manure  or  compost  spread  over  land  and 
act  worked  into  the  soil. 

Dress'mak'er  (-mak'er),  n.  A  maker  of  gowns,  or 
similar  garments  ;  a  mantuamaker. 

Dress'mak'lng,  n.  The  art,  process,  or  occupation, 
Df  making  dresses. 

Dress'y  (-y),  a.  Showy  in  dress ;  attentive  to  dress, 
•  A  dressy  flaunting  maidservant.  T.  Hook. 

A  neat,  dressy  gentleman  in  black.        W.  Irving. 

Drest  (drest),  p.  p.  of  Deess, 

Dretch  (drgch),  v.  t.  &  i.    See  Drecohb.     [06i.] 

Dreul  (drul),  V.  i.    To  drool,     [06*.] 

Drev'il  (drev'Tl),  n.    A  fool ;  a  drudge.    See  Drivel, 

Drew  (dru),  imp.  of  Draw. 

Drey  (dra),  n.    A  squirrel's  nest.    See  Drat.     [06^.] 

Dreye  (dra),  a.    Dry.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Dreyn'te  (dran'te),  imp.,  Dreynt  (drant),  p.  p.,  of 
Drench  to  drown.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Drib  (drifb),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Deibbed  (dribd) ; 
p^  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Deieeing.]     [Cf.  Deip.]    To  do  by  little 


and  little  ;  as :  (a)  To  cut  oft  by  a  little  at  a  time ;  to  crop. 
(6)  To  appropriate  unlawfully ;  to  filch ;  to  defalcate. 

He  who  drives  their  bargains  dribs  a  part.     Dryden. 
(c)  To  lead  along  step  by  step  ;  to  entice. 

With  daily  hes  she  dribs  thee  into  cost.       Dryden. 

Drib  (drib),  V.  t.  &  i.  (Archery)  To  shoot  (a  shaft) 
so  as  to  pierce  on  the  descent,     \Obs.'\      Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Drib,  n.    A  drop.     [06s.]  Swijt. 

Drib'ber  (-ber),  n.  One  who  dribs ;  one  who  shoots 
weakly  or  badly.     [06s.]  Ascham. 

Drlb'ble  (drib'b'l),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Deibbled 
(-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dbibblino  (-bling).]  [Freq.  of 
drib,  which  is  a  variant  of  drip.^  1.  To  fall  in  drops  or 
small  drops,  or  in  a  quick  succession  of  drops  ;  as,  water 
dribbles  from  the  eaves. 

2.  To  slaver,  as  a  child  or  an  idiot ;  to  drivel. 

3.  To  fall  weakly  and  slowly.  [06s.]  '^  The  dribbling 
dart  of  love."  Shak.  (Meas.  Jor  Meas.,  i.  3,  2).  [Perhaps 
an  error  for  dribbing.} 

Drlb'ble,  v,  t.    To  let  fall  in  drops. 

Let  the  cook  .  .  .  dribble  it  all  the  way  upstairs.     Swift. 

Drlb'ble,  n.  A  drizzling  shower ;  a  falling  or  leaking 
in  drops.     IColloq.'] 

Drib'bler  (drliybler),  n.     One  who  dribbles. 

Drlb'ble!  (-blet),  1  n.      [From   Deibble.]      A    small 

Drib'let  (-ISt),  )  piece  or  part ;  a  small  sum  ;  a 
small  quantity  of  money  in  making  up  a  sum  ;  as,  the 
money  was  paid  in  dribblets. 

When  made  up  in  dribblets,  as  they  could,  their  best  securities 
were  at  an  interest  of  twelve  per  cent.  Bxirke. 

Drie  (dre),  V.  t.     [See  Deee,]    To  endure,     [06s.] 

So  causelesse  such  drede  for  to  drie.         CJtaucer. 

Dried  (drid),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Dry.  Also  adj.  ;  as, 
dried  apples. 

Dri'er  (dri'Sr),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dries ; 
that  which  may  expel  or  absorb  moisture ;  a  desiccative  ; 
as,  the  sun  and  a  northwesterly  wind  are  great  di'iers  of 
the  earth. 

2.  (Paint.)  Drying  oil ;  a  substance  mingled  with  the 
oil  used  in  oil  painting  to  make  it  dry  quickly. 

Dri'er,  compar.,  Drl'est,  superl.,  of  Dey,  a. 

Drift  (drift),  n.     [From  Drive;  akin  to  LG.  &  D. 
drift  a  driving,  Icel,  drift  snowdrift,  Dan.  drift  drift,  im- 
pulse, drove,  herd,  pasture,  common,  G.  trift  pasturage, 
drove.    See  Deive.]     1.  A  driving ;  a  violent  movement. 
The  dragon  drew  himfself]  away  with  drift  of  his  wings. 

King  Alisaundcr  (1332). 

2.  The  act  or  motion  of  drifting  ;  the  force  which  im- 
pels or  drives ;  an  overpowering  influence  or  impulse. 

A  bad  man,  being  under  the  drift  of  any  passion,  will  follow 
the  impulse  of  it  till  something  interpose.  Soutlt. 

3.  Course  or  direction  along  which  anything  is  driven  ; 
setting.     "  Our  drift  was  south,"  Hakluyt. 

4.  The  tendency  of  an  act,  argument,  course  of  con- 
duct, or  the  like ;  object  aimed  at  or  intended  ;  inten- 
tion ;  hence,  alsO;  import  or  meaning  of  a  sentence  or 
discourse ;  aim. 

He  has  made  the  drift  of  the  whole  poem  a  compliment  on 

hia  country  in  general.  Addison. 

Now  thou  knowest  my  drift.         Sir  W.  Scott. 

5.  That  which  is  driven,  forced,  or  urged  along;  as: 
(a)  Anything  driven  at  random.  "Some  log  .  .  .  a  use- 
less drift."  Dryden.  (b)  A  mass  of  matter  which  has 
been  driven  or  forced  onward  together  in  a  body,  or 
thrown  together  in  a  heap,  etc.,  esp.  by  wind  or  water; 
as,  a  drift  of  snow,  of  ice,  of  sand,  and  the  like. 

Drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky.  Pope. 

We  got  the  brig  a  good  bed  in  the  rushing  drift  [of  ice].  Kane, 
(c)  A  drove  or  flock,  as  of  cattle,  sheep,  birds.     [06s.] 

Cattle  coming  over  the  bridge  (with  their  great  drifts  doing 
much  damage  to  the  highways).  Fuller. 

6.  (Arch.)  The  horizontal  thrust  or  pressure  of  an 
arch  or  vault  upon  the  abutments.    [iJ.]  Knight. 

7.  (Geol.)  A  collection  of  loose  earth  and  rocks,  or 
bowlders,  which  have  been  distributed  over  large  por- 
tions of  the  earth's  surface,  especially  in  latitudes  north 
of  forty  degrees,  by  the  agency  of  ice. 

8.  In  South  Africa,  a  ford  in  a  river. 

9.  (Mech.)  A  slightly  tapered  tool  of  steel 
for  enlarging  or  shaping  a  hole  in  metal,  by 
being  forced  or  driven  into  or  through  it ;  a 
broach. 

10.  (Mil.)  (a)  A  tool  used  in  driving 
down    compactly   the    composition    con-      Smooth  Drift 
tained  in  a  rocket,  or  like  firework.     (6)    (°j:  sJJetcfing 
A  deviation  from  the  line  of  fire,  peculiar    ^yet  holes, 
to  oblong  projectiles. 

11.  (Mining)  A  passage  driven  or  cut  between  shaft 
and  shaft ;  a  driftway  ;  a  small  subterranean  gallery ;  an 
adit  or  tunnel. 

12.  (Naut.)  (a)  The  distance  through  which  a  current 
flows  in  a  given  time,  (b)  The  angle  which  the  line  of 
a  ship's  motion  makes  with  the  meridian,  in  drifting. 

(c)  The  distance  to  which  a  vessel  is  carried  oil  from  her 
desired  course  by  the  wind,  currents,  or  other  causes. 

(d)  The  place  in  a  deep-waisted  vessel  where  the  sheer  is 
raised  and  the  rail  is  cut  off,  and  usually  terminated  with 
a  scroll,  or  driftpiece.  (e)  The  distance  between  the  two 
blocks  of  a  tackle. 

13.  The  difference  between  the  size  of  a  bolt  and 
the  hole  into  which  it  is  driven,  or  between  the  circum- 
ference of  a  hoop  and  that  of  the  mast  on  which  it  is  to 
be  driven. 

11^^  Drift  is  used  also  either  adjectively  or  as  the  first 
part  of  a  compound.    See  Drift,  a. 

Drift  of  the  forest  (0.  Eng.  Law),  an  examination  orview 
of  the  cattle  in  a  forest,  in  order  to  see  whose  they  are, 
whether  they  are  commonable,  and  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  forest  is  surcharged.  Burrill. 

Drift,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Drifted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Deittino,]     1,  To  float  or  be  driven  along  by,  or  as  by, 


a  current  of  water  or  air  ;  as,  the  ship  drifted  astern  ;  a 
raft  drifted  ashore ;  the  balloon  drifts  slowly  east. 

We  drafted  o'er  the  harbor  bar.  Coleridge. 

2.  To  accumulate  in  heaps  by  the  force  of  wind ;  to  be 
driven  into  heaps  ;  as,  snow  or  sand  drifts. 

3.  (Mining)  To  make  a  drifts  to  examine  a  vein  or 
ledge  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  presence  ol 
metals  or  ores  ;  to  follow  a  vein ;  to  prospect.     [?7.  iS.] 

Drift  (drift),  V.  t.  1.  To  drive  or  carry,  as  currenti 
do  a  floating  body.  J.  H.  Neicman. 

2.  To  drive  into  heaps ;  as,  a  current  of  wind  driflt 
snow  or  sand. 

3.  (Mach.)  To  enlarge  or  shape,  as  a  hole,  with  t 
drift. 

Drift,  a.  That  causes  drifting  or  that  is  drifted ;  mov- 
able by  wind  or  currents ;  as,  drift  currents ;  drift  ice  J 
drift  mud,  Kane. 

Drift  anchor.  See  Sea  anchoe,  and  also  Drag  sail,  undei 
Drao,  ?i.— Drift  epoch  (Geol.),  the  glacial  epoch.— Drill 
net,  a  kind  of  fishing  net.  —Drift  sail.  Same  as  Drag  sail. 
See  under  Deag,  n. 

Drlft'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.  1,  Deviation  from  a  ship'i 
course  due  to  leeway. 

2.  Anything  that  drifts. 

Drlft'bolt'  (-bolt'),  n.  A  bolt  for  driving  out  othei 
bolts. 

Drlf tiess,  a.  Having  no  drift  or  direction ;  withoul 
aim  ;  purposeless, 

Drift'pleoe'  (-pes'),  n.  (Shipbuilding)  An  upright  oi 
curved  piece  of  timber  connecting  the  plank  sheer  witl 
the  gunwale  ;  also,  a  scroll  terminating  a  rail, 

Drlft'pln'  (-pin'),  n.  (3fech  )  A  smooth  drift.  See 
Deift,  re.,  9. 

Drlft'way'  (-wa'),  n.  1.  A  common  way,  road,  oi 
path,  for  driving  cattle.  Cowell.    Burrill. 

2.  (Mining)  Same  as  Deift,  11. 

Drlft'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  Seaweed  drifted  to  the  shore 
by  the  wind.  Darwin. 

DrUt'wlnd'  (-wind'),  n.  A  driving  wind ;  a  wind 
that  drives  snow,  sand,  etc.,  into  heaps.         Beau.  &  Fl. 

Drlft'WOOd'  (-w5Sd'),  n.  1.  Wood  drifted  or  floated 
by  water. 

2.  Fig,  :  Whatever  is  drifting  or  floating  as  on  water. 

The  current  of  humanity,  with  its  heavy  proportion  of  very 
useless  driftwood.  New  York  Times. 

Drlft'y  (-f),  a.  Full  of  drifts ;  tending  to  form  drifts, 
as  snow,  and  the  like. 

Drill  (drllV  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Deilled  (drYld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  DRiLLrNG.]  [D.  drillen  to  bore,  drill  (sol- 
diers) ;  probably  akin  to  AS.  pyrlian,  pyrelian,  to  pierce. 
See  Thrill.]  1.  To  pierce  or  bore  with  a  drill,  or  at 
with  a  drill ;  to  perforate  ;  as,  to  drill  a  hole  into 
a  rock  ;  to  drill  a  piece  of  metal. 

2.  To  train  in  the  military  art ;  to  exercise 
diligently,  as  soldiers,  in  military  evolutions  and 
exercises ;  hence,  to  instruct  thoroughly  in  the 
rudiments  and  methods  of  any  art  or  branch  of 
knowledge ;  to  discipline. 

He  [Frederic  the  Great]  drilled  his  people,  as  he  drilled 
his  grenadiers.  Macaulay. 

Drill,  V.  i.  To  practice  an  exercise  or  exercises ; 
to  train  one's  self. 

Drill,  n.  1,  An  instrument  with  an  edged  or 
pointed  end  used  for  making  holes  in  hard  sub- 
stances ;  strictly,  a  tool  that  cuts  with  its  end,  by 
revolving,  as  in  drilling  metals,  or  by  a  succession 
of  blows,  as  in  drilling  stone ;  also,  a  drill  press. 

2.  (Mil.)  The  act  or  exercise  of  training  soldiers 
in  the  military  art,  as  in  the  manual  of  arms,  in  the 
execution  of  evolutions,  and  the  like  ;  hence,  dili-     _ 
gent  and  strict  instruction  and  exercise  in  the  rudi-  p,^ 
ments  and  methods  of  any  business ;    a  kind  or 
method  of  military  exercises ;  as,  infantry  drill ;  bat- 
talion drill;  artillery  drill. 

3.  Any  exercise,  physical  or  mental,  enforced  witl 
regularity  and  by  constant  repetition  ;  as, 
a  severe  drill  in  Latin  grammar. 

4.  (Zo'ol.)  A  marine  gastropod,  of  sev- 
eral species,  which  kills  oysters  and  other 
bivalves  by  drilling  holes   through  the 
shell.     The   most   destructive   kind 
Urosalpinx  cinerea. 

Bow  drill.  Breast  drill.    See  under  Bow,  ' 
Breast.  —  Cotter  drill,  or  Traverse  drill,  a 
machine  tool  for  drilling  slots.  —  Diamond 
drill.    SeeunderDiAHOND.— Drill  jig.    See 
under  Jig.  —  Drill  pin,  the  pin  in  a  look 
which  enters  the  hollow  stem  of  the  key. 
—Drill  sergeant  (i/i7.)j  a  noncommissioned 
officer  whose  office  it  is  to  instruct  soldiers 
as  to  their  duties,  and  to  train  them  to 
military   exercises   and    evolutions, —    Oyster  Drill  (Pro 
Vertical  driU,  a  drill  press,  salpinx  cinerea). 

Drill,  V.   t.     [Cf,   Teill  to  trickle,  Nat.  sue. 

Teickle,  Deibble,  and  W.  rhillio  to  put  in  a  row,  drill.] 

1.  To  cause  to  flow  in  drills  or  rills  or  by  trickling ;  to 
drain  by  trickling;  as,  waters  drilled  through  a  sandj 
stratum.      [iJ.]  Thomson, 

2.  To  sow,  as  seeds,  by  dribbling  them  along  a  furrow 
or  in  a  row,  like  a  trickling  rill  of  water. 

3.  To  entice;  to  allure  from  step  to  step;  to  decoy; 
—  with  on.     [06s.] 

She  drilled  him  on  to  five-and-flfty.  Addison. 

4.  To  cause  to  slip  or  waste  away  by  degrees.     [06s.J 
This  accident  hath  drilled  away  the  whole  summer.    Swift. 

Drill,  V.  i.    1.  To  trickle.    [06s.  or  iJ.]  Sartdys. 

2.  To  sow  in  drills. 

Drill,  n.  1.  A  small  trickling  stream ;  a  rill.  [06s.] 
Springs  through  the  pleasant  meadows  pour  their  drills.  Sandys. 

2.  (Agr.)  (a)  An  implement  for  making  holes  for  sow. 
ing  seed,  and  sometimes  so  formed  as  to  contain  seedj 
and  drop  them  into  the  hole  m"ade.  (6)  A  light  furrow 
or  channel  made  to  put  seed  into  in  sowing,  (c)  A  roTi 
of  seed  sown  in  a  furrow. 
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53^  DriU  ia  used  adjectively,  or  as  the  first  part  of  a 
compound ;  as,  drill  barrow  or  dri'H-barrow  ;  drill  hus- 
bandry ;  drill  plow  or  driU-plovf. 

Drill  barrow,  a  wheeled  implement  for  planting  seed  in 
drills.  —  Drill  bow,  a  small  bow  used  for  the  purpose  of 
rapidly  turning:  a  drill  around  which  the  bowstring  takes 
a  turn.  —  Drill  harrow,  a  harrow  used  for  stirring  the 
ground  between  rows  or  drills.  — Drill  plow,  or  Drill  plough, 
a  sort  of  plow  for  sowing  grain  in  drills. 

Drill  (dril),  ra.   [Cf.  Handbill.]   (.^oo?.  )  A  large  Afri- 
can baboon   {Cynoce- 
phalus  leucophmus). 

Drill,  n.  [Usually 
mpl.'\  (iVoni//.)  Same 
as  Drillinq. 

Imperial  drill,  a  linen 
fabric  having  two 
threads  in  the  warp 
and  three  in  the  fill- 
ing. 

Drill'er(-er),  n.  One 
who,  or  that  which, 
drills. 

Drill'ing;,  n.  1.  The 
act  of  piercing  with  a 
drill. 

2.  A  training  by  repeated  exercises. 

Drill'ing,  n.    The  act  of  using  a  drill  in  sowing  seeds. 

Drill'ing,  n.  [G.  drilUch,  fr.  L.  irilix  having  three 
threads,  f  r.  the  root  of  tres  three  +  liciiim  a  thread  of  the 
warp.  See  Thbee,  and  cf.  Twill.]  (ilanuf.)  A  heavy, 
twilled  fabric  of  linen  or  cotton. 

Drill'mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  n.  One  who  teaches  drill, 
•especially  in  the  way  of  gymnastics.  Macaulay. 

Drill'  press'  (prgs').    A  machine  for  drilling  holes  in 
metal,  the  drill  being  pressed  to 
the   metal   by  the   action   of   a 
screw. 

Drill'stock'(-stSk'),M.  {Mech.) 
A  contrivance  for  liolding  and 
turning  a  driU.  Knight. 

Drily  (drilj^),  adv.  See  Dryly. 
Thackeray. 

II  Dri'mys  (dri'mis),  n.  [Nly., 
f r.  Gr.  Spijiu's  sharp,  acrid.]  (Bot. ) 
A  genus  of  magnoliaceous  trees. 
Drimys  aromatica  furnishes  Win- 
ter's bark. 

Drink  (drink),  v.  i.  [imp. 
Deank  (drank),  formerly  DRtxNK 
(drunk) ;  p.  p.  Drunk,  Drunken 
(-'n)7  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Drinking. 
DrunkenianowTArelyused,  except 
as  a  verbal  adj.  in  sense  of  habitii- 
ally  intoxicated ;  the  form  drank, 
not  infrequently  used  as  a  p.  p. ,  is  not  so  analogical.  ]  [AS. 
drincan  ;  akin  to  OS.  drinkan,  D.  drinken,  G.  trinken, 
Icel.  drekka,  Sw.  dricka,  Dan.  drikke,  Goth,  drigkan. 
Cf.  Drench,  Druiiken,  Drown.]  1.  To  swallow  any- 
thing liquid,  for  quenching  thirst  or  other  purpose  ;  to 
imbibe  ;  to  receive  or  partake  of,  as  if  in  satisfaction  of 
thirst ;  as,  to  drink  from  a  spring. 

Gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunken  ;  and 

afterward  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink.  Luke  xvii.  8. 

He  shall  drink  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.     Job  xxi.  20. 

Drink  of  the  cup  that  can  not  cloy.  Keble. 

2.  To  quaff  exhilarating  or  intoxicating  liquors,   in 

merriment  or  feasting  ;  to  carouse ;  to  revel ;  hence,  to 

take  alcoholiQ  liquors  to  excess ;  to  be  intemperate  in  the 

■use  of  intoxicating  or  spirituous  liquors ;  to  tipple.  Pope. 

And  they  clraTjk,  and  were  merry  with  him.    Gen.  xliii.  34. 

Bolingbroke  always  spoke  freely  when  he  had  drunk  freely. 

Tiiackeray. 

To  drink  to,  to  salute  in  drinking ;  to  wish  well  to,  in 
the  act  of  taking  the  cup ;  to  pledge  in  drinking. 
I  drink  to  the  general  icy  of  the  whole  table, 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo.  Sfiak. 

Drink,  v.  t.  1.  To  swallow  (a  liquid)  ;  to  receive,  as 
a  fluid,  into  the  stomach ;  to  imbibe ;  as,  to  drink  rnillr 
•or  water. 

There  lies  she  with  the  blessed  gods  in  bliss, 

There  drinks  the  nectar  with  ambrosia  mixed.    Spenser. 

The  bowl  of  punch  which  was  brewed  and  drunk  in  Mrs. 
•Betty's  room.  Thackeray. 

2.  To  take  in  (a  liquid),  in  any  manner ;  to  suck  up  ; 
■to  absorb ;  to  imbibe. 

And  let  the  purple  violets  drink  the  stream.       Drydea. 

3.  To  take  in;  to  receive  within  one,  through  the 
«enses ;  to  inhale ;  to  hear ;  to  see. 

To  drink  the  cooler  air.  Tennyson. 

My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance.  Shah. 

Let  me  .  .  .  drink  delicious  poison  from  thy  eye.    Pope. 

4.  To  smoke,  as  tobacco.     [Oi«.] 

And  some  men  now  live  ninety  years  andpast, 

Who  never  drank  tobacco  first  nor  last.   Taylor  (1630). 

To  drink  down,  to  act  on  by  drinking ;  to  reduce  or  sub- 
due; as,  to  drink  down  unkindness.  Shak.  —  To  drink 
In,  to  take  into  one's  self  by  drinkmg,  or  as  by  drinking ; 
to  receive  and  appropriate  as  in  satisfaction  of  thirst. 
"  Song  was  the  form  of  literature  which  he  [Bums]  had 
drunk  m  from  his  cradle."  J.  C.  Shairp.  —  To  drink  off 
or  up,  to  drink  the  whole  at  a  draught ;  as,  to  drink  off  a 
cup  of  cordial.  —  To  drink  the  health  of,  or  To  drink  to  the 
health  of,  to  drink  while  expressing  good  ■wishes  for  the 
health  or  welfare  of. 

Drink,  n.  1.  Liquid  to  be  swallowed ;  any  fluid  to 
be  taken  into  the  stomach  for  quenching  thirst  or  for 
other  purposes,  as  water,  coffee,  or  decoctions. 

Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius.  Shak. 

2.  Specifically,  intoxicating  liquor ;  as,  when  drink  is 
m,  wit  is  out. 

Drink  money,  or  Drhik  penny,  an  allowance,  or  perquisite, 
given  to  buy  drink ;  a  gratuity.  —  Drink  offering  ( Script.), 


an  offering  of  wine,  etc.,  in  the  Jewish  religious  service.  — 
In  drink,  drunk.  "The  poor  monster 's  m  (iWnA;."  Shak. 
—  Strong  drink,  intoxicatuig  liquor ;  esp.,  liquor  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  alcohol.  "  Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong 
drink  is  raging."    Prov.  xx.  1. 

Drink'a-ble  (drtnk'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  drunk ; 
suitable  for  drink ;  potable.  Macaulay.  Also  used  sub- 
stantively, esp.  in  the  plural.     Steele. 

Drink'a-bl&jness,  n.     State  of  being  drinkable. 

Drink'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  drinks ;  as,  the  effects 
of  tea  on  the  drinker ;  also,  one  who  drinks  spirituous 
liquors  to  excess ;  a  drunkard. 

Drinker  moth  {Zo'ol.),  a  large  British  moth  (Odonestis 
potatoria). 

Drink'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  drinks ;  the  act 
of  imbibing. 

2.  The  practice  of  partaking  to  excess  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

3.  An  entertainment  with  liquors ;  a  carousal. 

Jt^"  Drinking  is  used  adjectively,  or  as  the  first  part 
of  a  compound  ;  as,  a  drinking  song,  drinking  cup,  drink- 
ing glass,  drinking  house,  etc. 

Drinking  horn,  a  drinking  vessel  made  of  a  horn. 

Drink'less,  a.    Destitute  of  drink.  Chaucer. 

Drip  (drip),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dripped  (dript)  or 
Drift  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Dripping.]  [Akin  to  LG.  drip- 
pen,  Dan.  dryppe,  from  a  noun.  See  Drop.]  1.  To  fall 
in  drops  ;  as,  water  drips  from  the  eaves. 

2.  To  let  fall  drops  of  moisture  or  liquid ;  as,  a  wet 
garment  drips. 

The  dark  round  of  the  dripping  wheel.  Tennyson. 

Drip,  V.  t.    To  let  fall  in  drops. 

Which  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  shower  of  rain.    Swift. 

Drip,  n.  1.  A  falling  or  letting  fall  in  drops ;  a  drip- 
ping ;  that  which  drips,  or  falls  in  drops. 

The  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar.  Byron. 

2.  (^Arch.)  That  part  of  a  cornice,  sill  course,  or  other 
horizontal  member,  which  projects  beyond  the  rest,  and 
is  of  such  section  as  to  ttoow  off  the 
rain  water. 

Right  of  drip  {Law),  an  easement  or 
servitude  by  which  a  man  has  the  right 
to  have  the  water  flowing  from  his  house 
fall  on  the  land  of  his  neighbor. 

Drip'ping,  n.  1.  A  falling  in  drops, 
or  the  sound  so  made. 

2.  That  which  falls  in  drops,  as  fat     Drip  (.Arch.). 
from  meat  in  roasting. 

Dripping  pan,  a  pan  for  receiving  the  fat  which  drips 
from  meat  m  roasting. 

Drip^le  (-p'l),  a.  [From  Drip,  cf .  Dribble.]  Weak  or 
rare.     [Obs.'] 

Drip'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  {Arch.)  A  drip,  when  made 
of  stone.    See  Drip,  2. 

Drive  (driv),  V.  i.  [imp.  Drove  (drov),  formerly 
Drave  (drav)  ;  p.  p.  Driven  (driv''n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Driving.]  [AS.  drifan;  akin  to  OS.  drlban,  D.  drijven, 
OHG.  triban,  G.  treiben,  Icel.  drifa,  Goth,  dreiban.  Cf. 
Drift,  Drove.]  1.  To  impel  or  urge  onward  by  force  in 
a  direction  away  from  one,  or  along  before  one ;  to  push 
forward ;  to  compel  to  move  on  ;  to  communicate  motion 
to ;  as,  to  drive  cattle ;  to  drive  a  nail ;  smoke  drives 
persons  from  a  room. 

A  storm  came  on  and  drave  them  into  Pylos.  Jowett  ( Thucyd.). 

Shield  pressed  on  shield,  and  man  drove  man  along.    Pope. 

Go  drive  the  deer  and  drag  the  finny  prey.         Pope. 

2.  To  urge  on  and  direct  the  motions  of,  as  the  beasts 
which  draw  a  vehicle,  or  the  vehicle  borne  by  them ; 
hence,  also,  to  take  in  a  carriage ;  to  convey  in  a  vehicle 
drawn  by  beasts ;  as,  to  drive  a  pair  of  horses  or  a 
stage  ;  to  drive  a  person  to  his  own  door. 

How  . . .  proud  he  was  to  drive  such  a  brother  I    Thackeray. 

3.  To  urge,  impel,  or  hurry  forward  ;  to  force ;  to  con- 
strain ;  to  urge,  press,  or  bring  to  a  point  or  state ;  as, 
to  drive  a  person  by  necessity,  by  persuasion,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  by  argument,  and  the  like.  "  Enough  to 
drive  one  mad."  Tennyson. 

He,  driven  to  dismount,  threatened,  if  I  did  not  do  the  like, 
to  do  as  much  for  my  horse  as  fortune  had  done  for  his. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  To  carry  on ;  to  keep  in  motion ;  to  conduct ;  to 
prosecute.     [Now  used  only  colloquially.]  Bacon. 

The  trade  of  life  can  not  be  driven  without  partners.    Collier. 
h.  To  clear,  by  forcing  away  what  is  contained. 

To  drive  the  country,  force  the  swains  away.    Dryden. 

6.  (Mining)  To  dig  horizontally  ;  to  cut  a  horizontal 
gallery  or  tunnel.  Tomlinson. 

7.  To  pass  away ;  —  said  of  time.     [Obs."]       Chaucer. 
I^p"  Drive,  in  all  its  senses,  implies  forcible  or  violent 

action.  It  is  the  reverse  of  to  lead.  To  drive  a  body  is  to 
move  it  by  applying  a  force  behind  ;  to  lead  is  to  cause  to 
move  by  applying  the  force  before,  or  in  front.  It  takes  a 
variety  of  meanings,  according  to  the  objects  by  which  it 
is  followed ;  as,  to  drive  an  engine,  to  direct  and  regulate 
its  motions ;  to  drive  logs,  to  keep  them  in  the  current  of 
a  river  and  direct  them  in  their  course  ;  to  drive  feathers 
or  down,  to  place  them  in  a  machine,  which,  by  a  current 
of  air,  drives  off  the  lightest  to  one  end,  and  collects  them 
by  themselves.  "  My  thrice-dnVe?;  bed  of  down. "  Shak. 
Drive,  v.  i.  1.  To  rush  and  press  with  violence ;  to 
move  furiously. 

Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails.       Dryden. 
Under  cover  of  the  night  and  a  driving  tempest.    Prescott. 
Time  drivefh  onward  fast. 
And  in  a  little  wliile  our  lips  are  dumb.       Tennyf^on. 

2.  To  be  forced  along ;  to  be  impelled  ;  to  be  moved 
by  any  physical  force  or  agent ;  to  be  driven. 

The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn.  Byron. 
The  chaise  drives  to  Mr.  Draper's  chambers.    Thackeray. 

3.  To  go  by  carriage  ;  to  pass  in  a  carriage ;  to  proceed 
by  directing  or  urging  on  a  vehicle  or  the  animals  that 
draw  it ;  as,  the  coachman  drove  to  my  door. 


4.  To  press  forward ;  to  aim,  or  tend,  to  a  point ;  to 
make  an  effort ;  to  strive  ;  —  usually  with  at. 

Let  them  therefore  declare  what  carnal  or  secular  interest  he 
drove  at.  South. 

5.  To  distrain  for  rent.     [Obs."] 

To  let  drive,  to  aim  a  blow ;  to  strike  with  force  ;  to  at- 
tack.   "  Four  rogues  in  buckram  to  dri'i'e  at  me."   Shak. 

Drive  (driv),^.^.    Driven.     [Ois.]  Chaucer. 

Drive  (driv),  n.  1.  The  act  of  driving  ;  a  trip  or  an 
excursion  in  a  carriage,  as  for  exercise  or  pleasure ;  — 
distinguished  from  a  ride  taken  on  horseback. 

2.  A  place  suitable  or  agreeable  for  driving ;  a  road 
prepared  for  driving. 

3.  Violent  or  rapid  motion;  a  rushing  onward  or 
away  ;  esp.,  a  forced  or  hurried  dispatch  of  bushieas. 

The  Murdstonian  drive  in  business.       Jil.  Arnold, 

4.  In  type  founding  and  forging,  an  impression  or 
matrix,  formed  by  a  punch  or  drift. 

5.  A  collection  of  objects  that  are  driven  ;  a  mass  of 
logs  to  be  floated  down  a  river.     [Colloq.2 

Syn.  — See  Ride. 

Drive1)0lt'  (-bolt'),  n.  Adrift ;  a  tool  for  setting  bolts 
home. 

Driv'el  (driv''l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Driveled  (-'Id) 
or  Drivelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Driveling  or  Drivel- 
ling.] [Cf.  OE.  dravelen,  drabelen,  drevelen,  drivelen, 
to  slaver,  and  E.  drabble.  Cf .  Drool.]  1.  To  slaver ; 
to  let  spittle  drop  or  flow  from  the  mouth,  like  a  child, 
idiot,  or  dotard. 

2.  [Peril,  a  different  word :  cf.  Icel.  drafa  to  talk 
thick.]  To  be  weak  or  foolish ;  to  dote  ;  as,  a  driveling 
hero  ;  driveling  love.  Shak.    Dryden. 

Driv'el,  n.  1.  Slaver ;  saliva  flowing  from  the  mouth. 

2.  Inarticulate  or  unmeaning  utterance ;  foolish  talk; 
babble. 

3.  A  driveler ;  a  fool ;  an  idiot.  [06s.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  A  servant ;  a  drudge.     [Obs.]  HuloeU 
Driv'el-er  (-er),  n.     A  slaverer;  a  slabberer;  an  id- 
iot ;  a  fool.     [Written  also  driveller.^ 

Driv'en  (driv"n),  p.  p.  of  Drive.    Also  adj. 

Driven  well,  a  well  made  by  driving  a  tube  into  the 
earth  to  an  aqueous  stratum ;  —  called  also  drive  well. 

Drive'pipe'  (driv'pip'),  n.  A  pipe  for  forcing  into  the 
earth. 

Driv'er  (driv'er),  n.  [From  Drive.]  1.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  drives ;  the  person  or  thing  that  urges  or 
compels  anything  else  to  move  onward. 

2.  The  person  who  drives  beasts  or  a  carriage ;  a 
coachman ;  a  charioteer,  etc. ;  hence,  also,  one  who  con- 
trols the  movements  of  a  locomotive. 

3.  An  overseer  of  a  gang  of  slaves  or  gang  of  convicts 
at  their  work. 

4.  (Mach.)  A  part  that  transmits  motion  to  another 
part  by  contact  with  it,  or  through  an  intermediate  rela- 
tively movable  part,  as  a  gear  which  drives  another,  or  a 
lever  which  moves  another  through  a  link,  etc.  Specif- 
ically :  (a)  The  driving  wheel  of  a  locomotive,  (ft)  An 
attachment  to  a  lathe,  spindle,  or  face  plate  to  turn  a 
carrier,  (e)  A  crossbar  on  a  grinding  mill  spindle  to 
drive  the  upper  stone. 

5.  (Naut.)  The  after  sail  in  a  ship  or  bark,  being  a 
fore-and-aft  sail  attached  to  a  gaff ;  a  spanker.      Toiten. 

Driver  ant  (Zool.),  a  species  of  African 
stinging  ant ;  one  of  the  ■visiting  ants 
(Anomma  arcens) ;  —  so  called  because  they 
move  about  in  vast  armies,  and  drive 
away  or  devour  aU  insects  and  other 
small  animals. 

Drive'way'  (driv'wa'),  n.  A  passage 
or  way  along  or  through  which  a  carriage 
may  be  driven. 

Driv'ing,  a.  1.  Having  great  force  of 
impulse  ;  as,  a  driving  wind  or  storm. 

2.  Communicating  force ;  impelling ;  as, 
a  driving  shaft. 

Driving  axle,  the  axle  of  a  driving  wheel, 
as  in  a  locomotive.  —  Driving  box  (.Loco- 
motive),i\\e  journal  box  of  adriviug  axle. 
See  Illust.  of  Locomotive.  —Driving  note 
(Mus.),  a  syncopated  note;  a  tone  begun 
on  a  weak  part  of  a  measure  and  held  through  the  next 
accented  part,  thus  anticipating  the  accent  and  driving 
it  through. — Driving  spring,  a  spring  fixed  upon  the  box 
of  the  driving  axle  of  a  locomotive  engine  to  support 
the  weight  and  deaden  shocks,  [Eng.}  Wea?e.  —  Driving 
wheel  (Mack. ),  a  wheel  that  communicates  motion ;  one 
of  the  large  ■n'heels  of  a  locomotive  to  which  the  connect- 
ing rods  of  the  engine  are  attached ;  —  called  also,  simply, 
driver.    See  Illust.  of  Locomotive. 

Driv'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  forcing  or  urging  some- 
thing along ;  the  act  of  pressing  or  moving  on  furiously, 

2.  Tendency;  drift,     [i?.] 

Driz'Zle  (drTz'z'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Drizzled 
(-z'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Drizzling  ^-zlTng).]  [Prop, 
freq.  of  AS.  dredsan  to  fall.  See  Dreary.]  To  rain 
slightly  in  very  small  drops ;  to  fall,  as  water  from  the 
clouds,  slowly  and  in  fine  particles ;  as,  it  drizzles ; 
drizzling  drops  or  rain.    "  Drizzling  tears. "      Spenser. 

Driz'Zle,  V.  t.  To  shed  slowly  in  minute  drops  or  par- 
ticles.    "  The  air  doth  drizzle  dew."  Shak. 

Driz'Zle,  n.    Fine  rain  or  mist.  Haliiu-ell. 

Driz'zly  (-zl^),  a.  Characterized  by  small  rain,  or 
snow ;  moist  and  disagreeable.  "  Winter's  drizzly 
reign."  Dryden. 

Drock  (dr!31<),  n.    A  water  course.     [Prov.  Ungh 

Drof'land  (drSf'lSnd),  Dryl'land  (drif-),  n.  [See 
Drove.]  (Law)  An  ancient  yearly  payment  made  by 
some  tenants  to  the  king,  or  to  their  landlords,  for  the 
privilege  of  dri^ving  their  cattle  through  a  manor  to  fairs 
or  markets.  '  Couell. 

Dro'gher  (dro'ger),  n.  [Of.  Drag.]  A  small  craft 
used  in  the  West  India  Islands  to  take  off  sugars,  rum, 
etc.,  to  the  merchantmen  ;  also,  a  vessel  for  transporting 
lumber,  cotton,  etc.,  coastwise ;  as,  a  lumber  drogher. 
[Written  also  drogcr.']  Ham.  Nai\  Encyc. 
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Drog'man  (drSg'man),  Drog'o-man  (-i-man),  n.  See 
Dbaooman. 

Drogue  (drog),  n.  {Naut.)  See  Dbas,  n.,  6,  and  X»ra^ 
sail,  under  Drag,  n. 

Droh  (dro),  imp.  of  Draw.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 

Droll  (droil),  V.  i.  [D.  druUen  to  mope.]  To  work 
sluggishly  or  slowly ;  to  plod.     [06i.] 

DroU,  n.    [D.  druil  sluggard.     Cf. 
drudge.     [OJs.] 

2.  Mean  labor ;  toil.     [06i.] 

Droit  (droit),  M.  [P.  See  Direct.] 
its  aspect  of  the  foundation  of  rights ; 
the  writ  of  right. 

II  Droit  d'aubaine.  See  under  Aubaine.  —  Droits  of  the 
Admiralty  (Eng.  Laiv),  rights  or  perquisites  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, arising  from  seizure  of  an  enemy's  ships  in  port 
on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  or  those  coming  into  port  in 
ignorance  of  hostilities  existing,  or  from  such  ships  as 
are  taken  by  noncommissioned  captors ;  also,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  wrecks,  and  derelict  property  at  sea.  The  droits 
of  admiraltii  are  now  paid  into  the  Exchequer  for  the 
public  benefit. 

Droi'tU-ral  (droi'tii-ral),  a.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  Relating 
to  the  mere  riglit  of  property,  as  distinguished  from  the 
right  of  possession ;  as,  (ZrorturaZ  actions.  [06«.]  Burrill. 

II  DroltZSCh'ka  (droich'ka),  n.     See  Drosky. 

Droll  (drol),  a.  \_Compar.  Dbollek  (-er) ;  superl. 
Drollest  (-gst).]  [F.  drole;  cf.  G.  &  D.  drollig,  LG. 
drullig,  D.  drol  a  thick  and  short  person,  a  droll,  Sw. 
troll  a  magical  appearance,  demon,  trolla  to  use  magic 
arts,  enchant,  Dan.  trold  elf,  imp,  Icel.  troll  giant,  ma- 
gician, evil  spirit,  monster.  If  this  is  the  origin,  cf. 
TRtn,L.]  Queer,  and  fitted  to  provoke  laughter ;  ludi- 
crous from  oddity  ;  amusing  and  strange. 

Syn.  — Comic;  comical:  farcical;  diverting;  humor- 
ous ;  ridiculous ;  queer ;  odd ;  waggish  ;  facetious ;  mer- 
ry ;  laughable  ;  ludicrous.  —  Droll,  Ladqhable,  Com- 
ical. Laughable  is  the  generic  term,  denoting  anything 
exciting  laughter  or  worthy  of  laughter ;  comical  denotes 
something  humorous  of  the  kind  exhibited  in  comedies, 
something,  as  it  were,  dramatically  humorous;  droil 
stands  lower  on  the  scale,  having  reference  to  persons 
or  things  \viiich  excite  laughter  by  their  buffoonery  or 
oddity.  A  laughable  incident ;  a  comical  adventure ;  a 
droll  story. 

Droll,  n.  1.  One  whose  practice  it  is  to  raise  mirth  by 
odd  tricks ;  a  jester  ;  a  bufloon  ;  a  merry-andrew.  Prior. 

2.  Something  exhibited  to  raise  mirth  or  sport,  as  a 
puppet,  a  farce,  and  the  like. 

Droll,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Drolled  (drold) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Drolling.]    To  jest ;  to  play  the  buffoon,   [i?.] 

Droll,  V.  i.  1.  To  lead  or  influence  by  jest  or  trick ; 
to  banter  or  jest ;  to  cajole. 

Men  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  senses,  may  yet  be 
laughed  or  drolled  into  them.  L' Estraiige. 

2.  To  make  a  jest  of  ,  to  set  in  a  comical  light.     [-R.] 
This  drolling  everything  is  rather  fatiguing.  W.  D.  Howells. 

Droll'er  (-er),  ».    A  jester;  a  droll.  [Obs.^    Glanvill. 

DroU'er-y  (-y),  n.;  pi.  Drolleries  (-iz).  [F.  dro- 
lerie.  See  Droll.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  droll ;  sport- 
ive tricks ;  buffoonery  ;  droU  stories  ;  comical  gestures 
or  manners. 

The  rich  drollery  of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."    Macaulay. 

2.  Something  which  serves  to  raise  mirth  ;  as  :  (a)  A 
puppet  show ;  also,  a  puppet.  [t*6s.]  Shak.  ijb)  A 
lively  or  comic  picture.     [Oii.] 

1  bought  an  excellent  drollery,  which  I  afterward  parted  with 
to  my  brother  George  of  Wotton.  Evelyn. 

DroU'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  jesting  manner. 

Droll'ish,  a.    Somewhat  droll.  Sterne. 

DroU'lst,  n.     A  droU.     [i?.]  Glanvill. 

Dro'mx-Og'na-tbOUS  (dro'me-og'narthiis),  a.  [NL. 
dromaius  emu  +  Gr.  yva.9os  jaw.]  (Zool.)  Having  the 
structure  of  the  palate  like  that  of  the  ostrich  and  emu. 

II  Drom'a-the'ri-um  (drom'a^the'rl-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Spoixii  running  +  $-npiov  beast.  See  Dromedary.] 
(Paleon.)  A  small  extinct  triassic  mammal  from  North 
Carolina,  the  earliest  yet  found  in  America. 

Drome  (drom),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  5po/j.d5  running.  See 
Dromedary.]  {Zool.)  ThecTa.h^lovei{Z>romasardeola), 
a  peculiar  North  African  bird,  allied  to  the  oyster  catcher. 

Drom'e-da-ry  (driim'e-da-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Dromedaries 
(-riz).  [F. 
dromadaire, 
LL.  dromeda- 
rius,  fr.  L. 
dramas  (sc. 
camelus),  fr. 
Gr.  Spofj.a.^ 
running,  from 
ipafjieiv,  used 
as  aor.  of  rpe- 
Xe'v  to  run ; 
cf.  Skr.  dram 
to  run.]  {Zo- 
Ol.)  The  Ara- 
bian camel 
(Camelus 
dromedarius), 
having    one 

tuberance    on  Dromedary  (.Camelus  dromedarius). 

the  back,  in  distinction  from  the  Bactrian  camel,  which 
has  two  humps. 

1^"  In  Arabia  and  Egypt  the  name  is  restricted  to 
the  better  breeds  of  this  species  of  camel.    See  Deloul. 

Drom'ond  (drom'tind),  or  Drom'on  (-iin),  n.  [OF. 
dromont,  L.  dromo,  fr.  Gr.  Spofiwv  light  vessel,  prob.  fr. 
Spaixeiv  to  run.  See  Dromedary.]  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
a  large,  fast-sailing  galley,  or  cutter  ;  a  large,  swift  war 
vessel.     \_Hist.  or  Archaic]  Fuller. 

The  great  dromond  swinging  from  the  quay.     W.  Morris. 

Drone  (dron),  n.     [OE.  drane  a  dronebee,  AS.  dran; 


akin  to  OS.  dran,  OHG.  treno,  G.  drohne,  Dan.  drone, 
cf.  Gr.  TevBp-qvri  a  kind  of  wasp,  dial.  Gr.  9pS>i>a^  drone. 
Prob.  named  fr.  the  droning  sound.    See  Drone,  v.  i.] 

1.  {Zool. )  The  male  of  bees,  esp.  of  the  honeybee.  It 
gathers  no  honey.    See  Honeybee. 

All  with  united  force  combine  to  drive 

The  lazy  drones  from  the  laborious  hive.      Dryden. 

2.  One  who  lives  on  the  labors  of  others  ;  a  lazy,  idle 
fellow ;  a  sluggard. 

By  living  as  a  drone,  to  be  an  unprofitable  and  unworthy 
member  of  so  noble  and  learned  a  society.  Burton. 

3.  That  which  gives  out  a  grave  or  monotonous  tone 
or  duU  sound ;  as  :  (a)  A  drum.  \_Ohs.']  Halliwell.  (b) 
The  part  of  the  bagpipe  containing  the  two  lowest  tubes, 
which  always  sound  the  key  note  and  the  fifth. 

4.  A  humming  or  deep  murmuring  sound. 

The  monotonous  drone  of  the  wheel.    Longfellow. 

5.  {Mus. )  A  monotonous  bass,  as  in  a  pastoral  compo- 
sition. 

Drone  (dron),  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Droned  (drond) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Droning.]  [Cf.  (for  sense  1)  D.  dreunen, 
G.  drohnen,  Icel.  drynja  to  roar,  drynr  a  roaring,  Sw. 
drbna  to  bellow,  drone,  Dan.  drone,  Goth,  drunjus 
sound,  Gr.  Qpfjvo^  dirge,  6pe'e<r9oi  to  cry  aloud,  Skr.  dhran 
to  sound.  Cf.  Drone,  «.]  1.  To  utter  or  make  a  low, 
dull,  monotonous,  humming  or  murmuring  sound. 

Where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  ilight.    T.  Gray. 

2.  To  live  in  idleness ;  to  do  nothing.  "  Race  of 
droning  kings."  Dryden. 

Drone'  bee'  (-be').  {Zool.)  The  male  of  the  honey- 
bee ;  a  drone. 

Drone'  fly'  (-fli').  {Zool.)  A  dipterous  insect  (i'm- 
talis  tennx),  resembling  the  drone  bee.     See  Eristalis. 

Drone'pipe'  (-pip'),  n.  One  of  the  low-toned  tubes 
of  a  bagpipe. 

Dron'go  (drSn'go),  n. ;  pi.  Drongos  (-goz).  {Zool.) 
A  passerine  bird  of  the  family  Dicruridx.  They  are 
usually  black  with  a  deeply  forked  tail.  They  are  natives 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia;  —  called  also  drongo 
shrikes. 

Dron'ish  (dronlsh),  a.  Like  a  drone ;  indolent ; 
slow.   Burke.  —  Dron'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  Dron'ish-ness,  n. 

Dron'ke-lewe  (dr5n'ke-lu),  a.  [See  Drink.]  Given 
to  drink ;  drunken.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Dron'te  (dron'te),  n.     [F.]     {Zool.)  The  dodo. 

Dron'y  (dron'y),  a.    Like  a  drone ;  sluggish  ;  lazy. 

Drool  (drool),  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Drooled  (droold) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Drooling.]  [Contr.  fr.  drivel.'}  To 
drivel,  or  drop  saliva ;  as,  the  child  drools. 

His  mouth  drooling  with  texts.  T.  Parker. 

Droop  (droop),  V.  I.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Drooped  (droopt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Drooping.]  [Icel.  drupa ;  akin  to  E. 
drop.  See  Drop.]  1.  To  hang  bending  downward  ;  to 
sink  or  hang  down,  as  an  animal,  plant,  etc. ,  from  phys- 
ical inability  or  exhaustion,  want  of  nourishment,  or 
the  like.  "The  purple  flowers  droop."  "Above  her 
drooped  a  lamp."  Tennyson. 

I  saw  him  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  observed  he  began 
very  much  to  droop  and  languish.  Swift. 

2.  To  grow  weak  or  faint  with  disappointment,  grief, 
or  like  causes ;  to  be  dispirited  or  depressed ;  to  lan- 
guish ;  as,  her  spirits  drooped. 

I  '11  animate  the  soldier's  drooping  courage.    Addison. 

3.  To  proceed  downward,  or  toward  a  close ;  to  de- 
cline.    "  Then  day  drooped."  Tennyson. 

VlOOPtV.t.    To  let  droop  or  sink.     [iJ.]    M.Arnold. 
Like  to  a  withered  vine 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground.      Shak. 
Droop,  n.    A  drooping ;  as,  a  droop  of  the  eye. 
Droop'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  droops. 
Droop'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  drooping  manner. 
Drop  (drop),  re.     [OE.  drope,  AS.  dropa ;  akin  to  OS. 
dropo,  D.  drop,  OHG.  tropo,   G.   iropfen,  Icel.  dropi, 
Sw.  droppe  ;  and  f r.  AS.  dreopan  to  drip,  drop  ;  akin  to 
0&._driopan,  D.  druipen,  OHG.  triofan,  G.  triefen,  Icel. 
drjUpa.     Cf.  Drip,  Droop.]     1.  The  quantity  of  fluid 
which  falls  in  one  small  spherical  mass ;   a  liquid  glob- 
ule ;  a  minim ;  hence,  also,  the  smallest  easily  measured 
portion  of  a  fluid ;  a  small  quantity  ;  as,  a  drop  of  water. 
With  minute  drops  from  off  the  eaves.  Milton. 

As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart.  Shak. 

That  drop  of  peace  divine.  Keble. 

2.  That  which  resembles,  or  that  which  hangs  like,  a 
liquid  drop ;  as  a  hanging  diamond  ornament,  an  ear- 
ring, a  glass  pendant  on  a  chandelier,  a  sugarplum 
(sometimes  medicated),  or  a  kind  of  shot  or  slug. 

3.  {Arch.)  (a)  Same  as  GuTTA.  (J)  Any  small  pendent 
ornament. 

4.  Whatever  is  arranged  to  drop,  hang,  or  fall  from  an 
elevated  position  ;  also,  a  contrivance  for  lowering  some- 
thing ;  as :  (o)  A  door  or  platform  opening  downward ; 
a  trap  door;  that  part  of  the  gallows  on  which  a  cul- 
prit stands  when  he  is  to  be  hanged ;  hence,  the  gallows 
itself,  (d)  A  machine  for  lowering  heavy  weights,  as 
packages,  coal  wagons,  etc.,  to  a  ship's  deck,  (c)  A  con- 
trivance for  temporarily  lowering  a  gas  jet.  {d)  A  cur- 
tain which  drops  or  falls  in  front  of  the  stage  of  a  thea- 
ter, etc.  (e)  A  drop  press  or  drop  hammer.  (/)  {Mach.) 
The  distance  of  the  axis  of  a  shaft  below  the  base  of  a 
hanger. 

5.  pi.  Any  medicine  the  dose  of  which  is  measured  by 
drops ;  as,  lavender  drops. 

6.  {Naut.)  The  depth  of  a  square  sail ;  — generally  ap- 
plied to  the  courses  only.  Ham.  Nav.  Enajc. 

7.  Act  of  dropping ;  sudden  fall  or  descent. 

Ague  drop.  Black  drop.  See  under  Ague,  Black.  — Drop 
by  drop,  in  small  successive  quantities ;  in  repeated  por- 
tions. "  Made  to  taste  drop  by  drop  more  than  the  bitter- 
ness of  death."  Burke.  —Drop  curtain.  See  Drop,  n.,  4 
(d).  — Drop  forging.  (Mech.)  (a)  A  forging  made  in  dies  by  a 
drop  hammer,  lb)  The  process  of  making  drop  forgings. 
—  Drop  hajomeT (ifech.),  a  hammer  for  forging,  striking  up 


metal,  etc.,  the  weight  being  raised  by  a  strap  or  similar 
device,  and  then  released  to  drop  on  the  metal  resting  on 
an  anvil  or  die.  —  Drop  kick  (.Football),  a  kick  given  to  the 
ball  as  it  rebounds  after  having  been  dropped  from  the 
hands.— Drop  lake,  a  pigment  obtained  from  Brazil  wood. 
Mollett.  —  Drop  letter,  a  letter  to  be  delivered  from  the 
same  office  where  posted.  —  Drop  press  (Meek.),  a  drop 
hammer ;  sometimes,  a  dead-stroke  hammer ;  —  also  called 
drop.  —  Drop   scene,  a  drop  curtain  on  which  a  scene  is 

Eainted.  See  Drop,  n.,  4  ((?).— Drop  seed.  (£o/.)  Seethe 
ist  under  Grass. —Drop  serene.  (Med.)  See  Amaurosis. 
Drop  (drop),  V.  I.  {irnp.  &  p.  p.  Dropped  (drSpt)  or 
Dropt  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dropping.]  [OE.  droppen,  AS. 
dropan,  v.  i.  See  Drop,  k.]  1.  To  pour  or  let  fall  in 
drops ;  to  pour  in  small  globules  ;  to  distill.  "  The  trees 
drop  balsam."  Creech. 

The  recording  angel,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear 
upon  the  word  and  blotted  it  out  forever.  Stente. 

2.  To  cause  to  fall  in  one  portion,  or  by  one  motion, 
like  a  drop ;  to  let  fall ;  as,  to  drop  a  line  in  fishing ;  to 
drop  a  courtesy. 

3.  To  let  go ;  to  dismiss ;  to  set  aside ;  to  have  done 
with ;  to  discontinue  ;  to  forsake  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  omit. 

They  suddenly  drop''t  the  pursuit.  iS.  Sharp. 

That  astonishing  ease  with  which  fine  ladies  drop  you  and 

pick  you  up  again.  Thackeray. 

The  connection  had  been  dropped  many  years.    Sir  W.  Scott, 

Dropping  the  too  rough  H  in  Hell  and  Heaven.    Tennyson. 

4.  To  bestow  or  communicate  by  a  suggestion  ;  to  let 
fall  in  an  indirect,  cautious,  or  gentle  manner ;  as,  to 
drop  a  hint,  a  word  of  counsel,  etc. 

5.  To  lower,  as  a  curtain,  or  the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  etc. 

6.  To  send,  as  a  letter ;  as,  please  drop  me  a  line,  a 
letter,  word. 

7.  To  give  birth  to ;  as,  to  drop  a  Iamb. 

8.  To  cover  with  drops ;  to  variegate ;  to  bedrop. 
Show  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats  dropped  with  gold.  Milton, 
To  drop  a  vessel  (.Naut.),  to  leave  it  astern  in  a  race  or 

a  chase  ;  to  outsail  it. 
Drop,  V.  i.    1.  To  fall  in  drops. 

The  kindly  dew  drops  from  the  higher  tree, 

And  wets  the  little  plants  that  lowly  dwell.      Spenser. 

2.  To  fall,  in  general,  literally  or  figuratively  ;  as,  ripe 
fruit  drops  from  a  tree ;  wise  words  drop  from  the  lips. 

Mutilations  of  which  the  meaning  has  dropped  out  of  mem- 
ory. H.  Spencer. 
When  the  sound  of  dropping  nuts  is  heard.       Bryant, 

3.  To  let  drops  fall ;  to  discharge  itself  in  drops. 

The  heavens  . . .  dropped  at  the  presence  of  God.  Ps.  Ixviii.  8. 

4.  To  fall  dead,  or  to  fall  in  death. 

Nothing,  says  Seneca,  so  soon  reconciles  us  to  the  thoughts 
of  our  own  death,  as  the  prospect  of  one  friend  after  another 
dropping  round  us.  Dighy. 

5.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  cease  ;  to  pass  out  of  mind ; 
as,  the  affair  dropped.  Pope. 

6.  To  come  unexpectedly ;  —  with  in  or  into  ;  as,  mj 
old  friend  dropped  in  a  moment.  Steele 

Takes  care  to  drop  in  when  he  thinks  you  are  just  seated. 

Spectator. 

7.  To  fall  or  be  depressed ;  to  lower  ;  as,  the  point  ol 
the  spear  dropped  alittle. 

8.  To  fall  short  of  a  mark.     [i2.] 

Often  it  drops  or  overshoots  by  the  disproportion  of  distance. 

Collier. 

9.  To  be  deep  in  extent ;  to  descend  perpendicularly ; 
as,  her  main  topsail  drops  seventeen  yards. 

To  drop  astern  (Naut.),  to  go  astern  of  another  vessel ; 
to  be  left  behind :  to  slacken  the  speed  of  a  vessel  so  aft 
to  fall  behind  and  to  let  another  pass  ahead.  —  To  drop 
down  (Naut.),  to  sail,  row,  or  move  down  a  river,  or  to- 
ward the  sea.  —  To  drop  off,  to  fall  asleep  gently  ;  also,  to 
die.    [  Colloq.] 

Drop'let  (drSplSt),  n.    A  little  drop ;  a  tear.      Shak. 

Drop'light'  (-lit'),  re.  An  apparatus  for  bringing  arti- 
ficial light  down  from  a  chandelier  nearer  to  a  table  or 
desk ;  a  pendant. 

Drop'meal' )  (-mel'),  adv,    [AS.  drop-mselum  ;  dropa 

Drop'mele' )  drop  +  'nftsel  portion.  Cf.  Piecemeal.] 
By  drops  or  small  portions.     [06^.] 

Distilling  dropmeal,  a  Uttle  at  once.  Molland, 

Drop'per  (-per),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  drops. 
Specif. :  {Fishing)  A  fly  that  drops  from  the  leader  above 
the  bob  or  end  fly. 

2.  A  dropping  tube. 

3.  {Mining)  A  branch  vein  which  drops  off  from,  or 
leaves,  the  main  lode. 

4.  (Zool.)  A  dog  which  suddenly  drops  upon  the 
ground  when  it  sights  game,  —  formerly  a  common,  and 
still  an  occasional,  habit  of  the  setter. 

Drop'ping  (-ping),  re.  1.  The  action  of  causing  to 
drop  or  of  letting  drop ;  falling. 

2.  pi.  That  which  falls  in  drops ;  the  excrement  or 
dung  of  animals. 

Dropping  bottle,  an  instrument  used  to  supply  small 
quantities  of  a  fluid  to  a  test  tube  or  other  vessel.  —  Drop- 
ping fire,  a  continued  irregular  discharge  of  firearms.  — 
Dropping  tube,  a  tube  for  ejecting  any  liquid  in  drops. 

Drop'ping-ly,  adv.    In  drops. 

Drop'sl-cal  (drop'si-kal),  a.  [From  Dropsy.]  1.  Dis- 
eased with  dropsy ;  hydropical ;  tending  to  dropsy ;  as. 
a  dropsical  patient. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dropsy. 

Drop'si-cal-ness,  n.    State  of  being  dropsical. 

Drop'sled  (-sid),  a.    Diseased  with  dropsy.         Shak. 

Drop'sy  (drop'sy),  re. ;  pi.  Dropsies  (-siz).  [OE.  drop- 
sie,  dropesie,  OF.  idropisie,  F.  hydropisie,  L.  hydropisis, 
fr.  Gr.  iiSpto^  dropsy,  fr.  iiSuip  water.  See  Water,  and 
cf.  Hydropsy.]  (Med.)  An  unnatural  collection  of  se- 
rous fluid  in  any  serous  cavity  of  the  body,  or  in  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  Dunglison. 

Dropt  (dropt),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Drop,  v.  G.  ElioU 

Drop'wise'  (drop'wiz'),  adv.  After  the  manner  of  a 
drop  ;  in  the  form  of  drops. 

TrickliBg  dropwise  from  the  cleft.         Temiysork 
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DropMironn'  (drSp'wflrm'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  larva  of 
any  geometrid  moth,  which  drops  from  trees  by  means 
of  a  thread  of  silk,  as  the  caukerworm. 

Drop'wort'  (-wflrf),  n.  (Bot.)  Au  Old  World  species 
of  Spirxa  {S,  filipendula),  with  finely  cut  leaves. 

II  Dros'e-ra  (drSs'e-ra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Spoirepoi 
dewy.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  low  perennial  or  biennial 
plants,  the  leaves  of  which  are  beset  with  gland-tipped 
bristles.    See  Sundew.  &iay. 

DrOS'ky  (dros'ky),  n. ;  pi.  Droskies  (-kiz).  [Russ. 
drojU,  dim.  of  drogi  a  kind  of  carriage,  prop.  pi.  of 
droga  shaft  or  pole  of  a  carriage.]  A  low,  four-wheeled, 
open  carriage,  used  In  Russia,  consisting  of  a  kind  of 
long,  narrow  bench,  on  which  the  passengers  ride  as  on 
a  saddle,  with  their  feet  reachmg  nearly  to  the  ground. 
Other  kinds  of  vehicles  are  now  so  called,  esp.  a  kind  of 
victoria  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses,  and  used  as  a  pub- 
lic carriage  in  German  cities.  [Written  also  droitzschka, 
and  droschke.'\ 

Dro-SOm'e-ter  (dr6-som'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Spdcros  dew 
+  -meter:  ct.¥.drosometre.']  (Meieorol.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  quantity  of  dew  on  the  surface  of  a 
body  in  the  open  air.  It  consists  of  a  balance,  having  a 
plate  at  one  end  to  receive  the  dew,  and  at  the  other  a 
weight  protected  from  the  deposit  of  dew. 

Dross  (drSs ;  115),  n.  [AS.  dros,  fr.  dreSsan  to  fall. 
Bee  Deeary.]  1.  The  scum  or  refuse  matter  which  is 
thrown  off,  or  falls  from,  metals  in  smelting  the  ore,  or 
in  the  process  of  melting ;  recrement. 

2.  Rust  of  metals.     [J?.]  Addison. 

3.  Waste  matter  ;  any  worthless  matter  separated 
from  the  better  part ;  leavings ;  dregs  ;  refuse. 

AU  world's  glory  is  but  dross  unclean.  Spenser. 

At  the  devil's  booth  are  all  things  sold. 
Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold. 


Lowell. 

A  slut ;  a  hussy ; 

Warner. 

Stevens. 


Dros'sel  (-s51),  n.    [Of.  Drazel.] 
a  drazel.     [06s.] 

Srossless,  a.    Free  from  dross. 

Dross'y  (-y),  a.  ICompar.  Drossier  (-T-er);  Mperl. 
Dbossiest  (-Sst).]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  dross ; 
lull  of  dross  ;  impure;  worthless.  "  Drossy  gold."  Dry- 
den.    "jDroisj/ rhymes."    Donne. — Dross'l-ness,  n. 

Drotch'el  (drBch'gl),  n.    See  Drossel.     lObsJi 

Drough  (drji),  imp.  of  Draw.     [06j.]  Chaucer. 

Drought  (drout),  n.  [OB.  droght,  drougth,  dru^S, 
AS.  driigaS,  from  drugian  to  dry.  See  Dry,  and  cf. 
Drouth,  which  shows  the  original  final  sound.]  1.  Dry- 
ness ;  want  of  rain  or  of  water ;  especially,  such  dry- 
ness of  the  weather  as  affects  the  earth,  and  prevents 
the  growth  of  plants ;  aridity. 

The  drought  of  March  hath  pierced  to  the  root.    Chaucer. 
In  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  cry.        Dnjden. 

2.  Thirst ;  want  of  drink.  Johnson. 

3.  Scarcity ;  lack. 

A  drought  of  Christian  writers  caused  a  dearth  of  all  history. 

Fuller. 

DroughVl-IieSB  (-T-n6s),  n.  A  state  of  dryness  of  the 
weather ;  want  of  rain. 

Drought'y  (-f),  a.  1.  Characterized  by  drought ; 
wanting  rain ;  arid ;  adust. 

Droughty  and  parched  countries.  Ray. 

2.  Dry ;  thirsty ;  wanting  drink. 

Thy  drought;/  throat.  Philips. 

Drou'my  (droo'my),  a.  [Cf.  Soot,  drum,  dram,  mel- 
ancholy, Icel.  prumr  a  moper,  W.  trwm  heavy,  sad.] 
Troubled;  muddy.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Drouth  (drouth),  n.    Same  as  DROuaHT.  Sandys. 

Another  ill  accident  is  drouth  at  the  spindling  of  com.    Bacon. 
One  whose  drouth  [thirst]. 
Yet  scarce  allayed,  still  eyes  the  current  stream.    Milton. 
In  the  dust  and  drouth  of  London  life.     Tennyson. 
Drouth'y  (-y),  a.    Droughty.     IScoi.^ 
Drove  (drov),  imp.  of  Drive. 
Drove,  n.    [AS.  drdf,  fr.  drlfan  to  drive.   See  Dbiye.] 

1.  A  collection  of  cattle  driven,  or  cattle  collected  for 
driving  ;  a  number  of  animals,  as  oxen,  sheep,  or  swine, 
driven  in  a  body. 

2.  Any  collection  of  irrational  animals,  moving  or 
driving  forward  ;  as,  a  finny  drove.  Milton. 

3.  A  crowd  of  people  in  motion. 

Where  droves,  as  at  a  city  gate,  may  pass.      Dryden. 

4.  A  road  for  driving  cattle  ;  a  driftway.     lEng.l 

6.  (Agric.)  A  narrow  drain  or  channel  used  in  the  irri- 
gation of  laud.  Sim,monds. 

6.  (Masonry)  [a)  A  broad  chisel  used  to  bring  stone 
to  a  nearly  smooth  surface;  —  called  also  drove  chisel. 
(6)  The  grooved  surface  of  stone  finished  by  the  drove 
diisel ;  —  called  also  drove  work. 

Dro'ven  (dro'v'n), p.  p.  of  Drtvb.     [06s.] 

Dro'ver  (dro'ver),  n.  1.  One  who  drives  cattle  or 
«heep  to  market ;  one  who  makes  it  his  business  to  pur- 
chase cattle,  and  drive  them  to  market. 

Why,  that 's  spoken  like  an  honest  drover ;  so  they  sell  bul- 
locks, shak. 

2.  A  boat  driven  by  the  tide.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Dro'vy  (-vy),  a.  [AS.  drof  dirty;  cf.  D.  droef,  G. 
trube,  Goth,  drobjan  to  trouble.]  Turbid ;  muddy ; 
filthy.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Drow  (dro),  imp.  of  Draw.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Drown  (droun),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Drowned 
(dround) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Drowning.]  [OE.  drunen, 
drounen,  earlier  drunknen,  druncnien,  AS.  druncnian  to 
be  drowned,  sink,  become  drunk,  fr.  druncen  drunken. 
See  Drunken,  Drink.]  To  be  suffocated  in  water  or 
other  fluid  ;  to  perish  in  water. 

Methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown.  Shak. 

Drown,  v.  t.  X.  To  overwhelm  in  water ;  to  sub- 
merge;  to  inandate.    "They  droiiiw  the  land."  Dryden. 

2.  To  deprive  of  life  by  immersion  in  water  or  "other 
liquid. 


3.  To  overpower ;  to  overcome  ;  to  extinguish ;  — 
said  especially  of  soimd. 

Most  men  being  in  sensual  pleasures  drowned.    Sir  J.  Davies. 
My  private  voice  is  drowned  amid  the  senate.  Addison. 

To  drown  up,  to  swallow  up.    [Obs.]  Holland. 

Drown'age  (droun'aj ;  48),  n.  The  act  of  drowning. 
[iS.] 

Drown'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  drowns. 

Drowse  (drouz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Drowsed 
(drouzd) ;  p.  pr.  &,  vb.  n.  Drowsing.]  [AS.  drusian, 
drUsan,  to  sink,  become  slow  or  inactive  ;  cf.  OD.  droo- 
sen  to  be  sleepy,  fall  asleep,  LG.  drUsen,  druusken,  to 
slumber,  fall,  fall  down  with  a  noise  ;  prob.  akin  to  AS. 
dreosan  to  fall.  See  Dreary.]  To  sleep  imperfectly  or 
unsoundly  ;  to  slumber ;  to  be  heavy  with  sleepiness  ;  to 
doze.     "  He  drowsed  upon  hia  couch."  South, 

In  the  pool  drowsed  the  cattle  up  to  their  knees.    Lowell. 

Drowse,  v.  t.  To  make  heavy  with  sleepiness  or  im- 
perfect sleep ;  to  make  dull  or  stupid.  Milton. 

Drowse,  n.     A  slight  or  imperfect  sleep  ;  a  doze. 

But  smiled  on  in  a  drowse  of  ecstasy.    Mrs.  Browning. 

Drow'si-head  (drou'zi-hSd),  n.  Drowsiness.  Thomson. 

Drow'sl-hed,  n.    Drowsihead.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Drow'si-ly,  ado.     In  a  drowsy  manner. 

Drow'si-ness,  n.     State  of  being  drowsy.         Milton. 

Drow'sy  (-zjii  o.     ICompar.  Drowsier  (-zT-er) ;  su- 

perl.  Drowsiest.]     1.  Inclined  to  drowse  ;  heavy  with 

sleepiness ;  lethargic  ;  dozy.  "  When  I  am  drowsy."  Shak. 

Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray.         Shak. 

To  our  age's  droivsi/  blood 

Still  shouts  the  inspiring  sea.  Lowell. 

2.  Disposing  to  sleep ;  lulling ;  soporific. 

The  drowsy  hours,  dispensers  of  all  good.    Tennyson. 

3.  Dull;  stupid.     "Z)co us;/ reasoning."       Atterbury. 
Syn.  —  Sleepy  ;   lethargic  ;    dozy  ;   somnolent ;  coma- 
tose ;  dull ;  heavy ;  stupid. 

Drowth  (drouth),  n.     See  Drought.  Bacon. 

Droyle  (droil),  v.  i.     See  Droil.     [06s.]         Spenser. 

Drub  (driib),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Drubbed  (drubd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Drubbing.]  [Cf .  Prov.  E.  drab  to  beat, 
Icel.  &  Sw.  drabla  to  hit,  beat,  Dau.  drsebe  to  slay,  and 
perh.  OE.  drepen  to  strike,  kill,  AS.  drepan  to  strike, 
G.  &  D.  treffcn  to  hit,  touch,  Icel.  drepa  to  strike,  kUl.] 
To  beat  with  a  stick  ;  to  thrash  ;  to  cudgel. 

Soundly  drubbed  with  a  good  honest  cudgel.    L' Estrange. 

Drub,  n.    A  blow  with  a  cudgel ;  a  thump.     Addison. 

Drub'ber  (-her),  n.     One  who  drubs.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Drudge  (drtij),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Drudged  (driijd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  i'6.  n.  Drudging.]  [OE.  druggen  ;  prob  not 
akin  to  E.  drag,  v.  t.,  but  fr.  Celtic  ;  cf.  Ir.  drugaire 
a  slave  or  drudge.]  To  perform  menial  work ;  to  labor 
in  mean  or  unpleasant  offices  with  toil  and  fatigue. 

He  gradually  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  booksellers  for 
whom  he  drucfged.  Macaulay. 

Drudge,  V.  t.    To  consume  laboriously  ;  —  with  away. 
Rise  to  our  toils  and  drudge  away  the  day.       Otway. 

Drudge,  n.  One  who  drudges ;  one  who  works  hard 
in  servile  employment ;  a  menial  servant.  3Iilton. 

Drudg'er  (druj'er),  n.  1.  One  who  drudges ;  a 
drudge. 

2.  A  dredging  box. 

Dmdg'er-y  (-y),  n.  The  act  of  drudging  ;  disagreea- 
ble and  wearisome  labor  ;  ignoble  or  slavish  toil. 

The  drudgery  of  penning  definitions.        Macaulay. 

Paradise  was  a  place  of  bliss  .  .  .  without  drudgery  and  with- 
out sorrow.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Toil. 

Drudg'lng  box'  (-ing  bSks').    See  Dredging  box. 

Drudg'lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  drudging  manner ;  labo- 
riously. 

Dru'er-y  (dru'er-j?),  n  [OP.  druerie.l  Courtship; 
gallantry ;  love";"  an  object  of  love.     [06s.]        Chaucer. 

Drug  (drug),  V.  i.  [See  1st  Drudge.]  To  drudge  ;  to 
toil  laboriously.  [06s.]  "  To  (irKg'^eanddraw."  Chaucer. 

Drug,  ra.    A  drudge  (?).         Shak.{Timoniw.Z,'2Si). 

Drug,  n.  [F.  drogue,  prob.  fr.  D.  droog ;  akin  to  E. 
dry  ;  thus  orig.,  dry  substance,  herbs,  plants,  or  wares. 
See  Dry.]  1.  Any  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  sub- 
stance used  in  the  composition  of  medicines  ;  any  stuff 
used  in  dyeing  or  in  chemical  operations. 

Whence  merchants  bring 
Their  spicy  drugs.  Milton. 

2.  Any  commodity  that  lies  on  hand,  or  is  not  salable ; 

an  article  of  slow  sale,  or  in  no  demand.     "But  sermons 

are  mere  drugs."  Fielding. 

And  virtue  shall  a  drug  become.  Dryden. 

Drug,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Drugged  (drtigd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  ^6.  n.  Drugging.]  [Cf.  P.  droguer.^  To  prescribe 
or  administer  drugs  or  medicines.  B.  Jonson. 

Drug,  V.  t.  1.  To  affect  or  season  with  drugs  or  in- 
gredients ;  esp. ,  to  stupefy  by  a  narcotic  drug.    Also  Fig. 

The  laboring  masses  .  .  .  [were]  drugged  into  brutish  good 

humor  by  a  vast  system  of  public  spectacles.  C.  Kingsley. 

Dnig  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it.        Tennyson. 

2.  To  tincture  with  something  offensive  or  injurious. 


Drugged  as  oft, 
ithe 


Milton. 


With  hatefuUest  disrelish  writhed  their  jaws. 

3.  To  dose  to  excess  with,  or  as  with,  drugs. 

With  pleasure  drugged,  he  almost  longed  for  woe.    Byron. 

Drug'ger  (driig'ger),  n.    A  druggist.  [06s.]  Burton. 

Drug'get  (driig'gSt),  n.  [F.  drogitet,  prop.  dim.  of 
drogueveaah,  stuff,  perh.  the  same  word  as  drogue  drug, 
but  cf .  also  W.  drwg  evil,  bad,  Ir.  &  Gael,  droch,  Arm. 
droug,  drouk.  See  3d  Drug.]  (a)  A  coarse  woolen 
cloth  dyed  of  one  color  or  printed  on  one  side ;  generally 
used  as  a  covering  for  carpets.  (6)  By  extension,  any 
material  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Drug'glst  (drtig'gTst),  n.  [F.  drogniste,  fr.  drogue. 
See  3d  Drug.]  One  who  deals  in  drugs  ;  especially,  one 
who  buys  and  sells  drugs  without  compounding  them  ; 
also,  a  pharmaceutist  or  apothecary. 


m^^"  The  same  person  often  carries  on  the  business  ol 
the  druggist  and  the  apothecary.  See  the  Note  under 
Apothecary. 

Drug'ster  (drilg'ster),  n.   A  druggist.   [06s.]    Boyle. 

Dru'ld  (dru'Id),  n.  [L.  Druides ;  of  Celtic  origin; 
cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  draoi,  druidh,  magician,  Druid,  W.  der- 
wydd  Druid.]  1.  One  of  an  order  of  priests  which  in  an- 
cient times  existed  among  certain  branches  of  the  Celtic 
race,  especially  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons. 

^W^  The  Druids  superintended  the  affairs  of  religion 
ana  moraUty,  and  exercised  judicial  functions.  They 
practiced  divination  and  magic,  and  sacrificed  human 
victims  as  a  part  of  their  worship.  They  consisted  of 
tliree  classes  ;  the  bards,  the  vates  or  prophets,  and  the 
Druids  proper,  or  priests.  Their  most  sacred  rites  were 
performed  in  the  depths  of  oak  forests  or  of  caves. 

2.  A  member  of  a  social  and  benevolent  order,  founded 
in  London  in  1781,  and  professedly  based  on  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancient  Druids.  Lodges  or  groves  of  the 
society  are  established  in  other  countries. 

Druid  stones,  a  name  given,  in  the  south  of  England, 
to  weatherworn,  rough  pillars  of  gray  sandstone  scat- 
tered over  the  chalk  downs,  but  in  other  countries  gen- 
erally in  the  form  of  circles,  or  in  detached  pillars. 

Dru'ld-ess,  n.    A  female  Druid  ;  a  prophetess. 

Dru-id'lc  (dru-Td'Tk),  I  a.     Pertaining  to,   or  resem- 

Dru-ld'lC-al  ('-i-kal),    )      bling,  the  Druids. 

Dmidlcal  circles.    See  under  Circle. 

Dru'ld-ish  (dru'Id-ish),  a.     Druidic. 

Dru'ld-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  system  of  religion,  phi- 
losophy, and  instruction,  received  and  taught  by  the 
Druids  ;  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Druids. 

Drum  (driim),  n.  [Cf .  D.  irom,  trommel,  LG.  irumme, 
G.  trommel,  Dan.  tromme,  Sw.  irwmma, 
OHG.  trumba  a  trumpet,  Icel.  pruma 
a  clap  of  thunder,  and  as  a  verb,  to 
thunder,  Dan.  drum  a  booming  sound, 
dnimme  to  boom  ;  prob.  partly  at  least 
of  imitative  origin ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  [ 
thrum,  or  trumpet.']  1.  (Mus.)  An 
instrument  of  percussion,  consisting 
either  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  over  each  Common  Drum, 
end  of  which  is  stretched  a  piece  of  with  cords  and 
skin  or  vellum,  to  be   beaten  with    a  ^'^' 

stick  ;  or  of  a  metallic  hemisphere  (kettledrum)  with  a 
single  piece  of  skin  to  be  so  beaten  ;  the  common  instru- 
ment for  marking  time  in  martial  music  ;  one  of  the  pair 
of  tympani  in  an  orchestra,  or  cavalry  band. 

The  drums  cry  duh-a-dub.  Gascoigne. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  drum  in  form ;  as :  (a)  A 
sheet  iron  radiator,  often  in  the  shape  of  a  drum,  for 
warming  an  apartment  by  means  of  heat  received  from 
a  stovepipe,  or  a  cylindrical  receiver  for  steam,  etc. 
(6)  A  small  cylindrical  box  in  which  figs,  etc.,  are  packed, 
(c)  (^rea^)  The  tympanum  of  the  ear; — often,  but  in- 
correctly,  applied  to  the  tympanic  membrane,  (rf)  {Arch.) 
One  of  the  cylindrical,  or  nearly  cylindrical,  blocks,  of 
which  the  shaft  of  a  column  is  composed  ;  also,  a  verti- 
cal wall,  whether  circular  or  polygonal  in  plan,  carrying 
a  cupola  or  dome,  (e)  (Mach.)  A  cylinder  on  a  revolving 
shaft,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  driving  several  pul- 
leys, by  means  of  belts  or  straps  passing  around  its  pe- 
riphery ;  also,  the  barrel  of  a  hoisting  machine,  on  which 
the  rope  or  chain  is  wound. 

3.  (Zool.)  See  Deumeish. 

4.  A  noisy,  tumultuous  assembly  of  fashionable  peo- 
ple at  a  private  house ;  a  rout.     [Archaic] 

Not  unaptly  styled  a  drum,  from  the  noise  and  emptiness  of 
the  entertainment.  Smollett. 

(5^^  There  were  also  drum  major,  rout,  tempest,  and 
hurricane,  differing  only  in  degrees  of  multitude  and  up- 
roar, as  the  significant  name  of  each  declares. 

5.  A  tea  party  ;  a  kettledrum.  G.  Eliot. 
Easfl  drum.   See  in  the  Vocabulary,  —  Double  dnmi.   See 

under  Double. 

Drum,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Drummed  (drumd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Drumming.]  1.  To  beat  a  drum  with  sticks ; 
to  beat  or  play  a  tune  on  a  drum. 

2.  To  beat  with  the  fingers,  as  with  drumsticks ;  to 
beat  with  a  rapid  succession  of  strokes ;  to  make  a  noise 
like  that  of  a  beaten  drum  ;  as,  the  ruffed  grouse  drums 
with  his  wings. 

Drumming  with  his  fingers  on  the  arm  of  his  chair.  W.  Irving. 

3.  To  throb,  as  the  heart.     [iJ.]  Diyden. 

4.  To  go  about,  as  a  drummer  does,  to  gather  recruits, 
to  draw  or  secure  partisans,  custemers,  etc. ;  —  with  for. 

Drum,  V.  t.     1.  To  execute  on  a  drum,  as  a  tune. 

2.  (With  out)  To  expel  ignominiously,  with  beat  of 
drum ;  as,  to  di-um  out  a  deserter  or  rogue  from  a  camp, 
etc. 

3.  (With  up)  To  assemble  by,  or  as  by,  beat  of  drum  ; 
to  collect ;  to  gather  or  draw  by  solicitation  ;  as,  to 
drum  up  recruits  ;  to  drum-  up  customers. 

DrumTjeat'  (-bet'),  n.  The  sound  of  a  beaten  drum ; 
drum  music. 

Whose  morning  di-umbeat,  following  the  sun,  and  keeping 
company  with  the  hours,  cii-clcs  the  earth  with  one  continuous 
and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England.  D.  li'ebsta: 

Drum'ble  (drum'- 

b'l),   V.    i.       [See 
Drumly.]     1.  To  be 
sluggish  or  lazy ;  to 
be    confused. 
[06s.]   Shak. 

2.  To 
mumble 
in  speak- 
ing. 

[05s.] 

Drum'flsh'  (-ftsh'), 
n.    (Zool.)  Any  fish  of 
the   family  Scitenidx, 
which  makes  a  loud  noise  by  means  of  its  air  bladder ;  ■ 
called  also  drum. 


H 


Drumfish  (Pogomas  chromii\ 
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Use,    unite,   rude,   full,   tip,   ftm ;    pity ;    food,   f<^t ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go :    singt   ^Xi^ ;    then,   thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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m^^The  common  drumfish  (Pogonias  chromis)  is  a 
large  species,  common  south  of  New  Jersey.  The  south- 
ern red  drum  or  red  horse  (Scisena  ocellata),  and  the 
fresh-water  drum  or  croaker  (.Aplodionoius  grunidens), 
are  related  species. 

Drum'head'  (drum'hgd'),  n.  1.  The  parchment  or 
skin  stretched  over  one  end  of  a  drum. 

2.  The  top  of  a  capstan  which  is  pierced  with  sockets 
for  levers  used  in  turning  it.    See  Illust.  of  Capstan. 

Dnunhead  court-martial  {Mil.),  a  summary  court-martial 
called  to  try  offenses  on  the  battlefield  or  the  line  of 
march,  when,  sometimes,  a  drumhead  has  to  do  service 
as  a  writing  table. 

Drmnlln  (driiin'lTn),  n.  [Gael,  druim  the  ridge  of  a 
hill.]  (Geol.)  A  hiU  of  compact,  unstratified,  glacial 
drift  or  till,  usually  elongate  or  oval,  vpith  the  larger 
axis  parallel  to  the  former  local  glacial  motion. 

Drum'ly,  a.  [Cf.  Droumt.]  Turbid  ;  muddy.  [Scot. 
&  Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.'}  Wodroephe  (1623).     Sums. 

Drum'  ma'lor  (ma'jer).  1.  The  chief  or  first  drum- 
mer of  a  regiment ;  an  instructor  of  drummers. 

2.  The  marching  leader  of  a  military  band.     [U.  <?.] 

3.  A  noisy  gathering.     [J?.]     See  under  Dbttm,  n.,  4. 
Drum'mer  (drum'mer),  n.     1.  One  whose  office  is  to 

beat  the  drum,  as  in  military  exercises  and  marching. 

2.  One  who  solicits  custom ;  a  commercial  traveler. 
ICoUoq.  U.  S.l  Bartlett. 

3.  (Zool.)  A  fish  that  makes  a  sound  when  caught ; 
as :  (rt)  The  squeteague.     (fi)  A  California  sculpiu. 

4.  (Zool.)  A  large  West  Indian  cockroach  (Blatta  gi- 
gantea)  which  drums  on  woodwork,  as  a  sexual  call. 

Drum'mlng  (drum'ming),  m.  The  act  of  beating  upon, 
or  as  if  upon,  a  drum ;  also,  the  noise  which  the  male  of 
the  ruffed  grouse  makes  in  spring,  by  beating  liis  wings 
upon  his  sides. 

Drum'mond  lighf  (driim'mund  lit').  [From  Thomas 
Drummond,  a  British  naval  officer.]  A  very  intense 
liglit,  produced  by  turning  two  streams  of  gas,  one  oxy- 
gen and  the  other  hydrogen,  or  coal  gas,  in  a  state  of  ig- 
nition, upon  a  ball  of  lime ;  or  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas 
through  a  flame  of  alcohol  upon  a  ball  or  disk  of  lime ; 
—  called  also  oxycalcium  light,  or  lime  light. 

(t^^  The  name  is  also  applied  sometimes  to  a  heliostat, 
invented  by  Drummond,  for  rendering  visible  a  distant 
point,  as  in  geodetic  surveying,  by  reflecting  upon  it  a 
beam  of  hght  from  the  sun. 

Drum'Stlck'  (-stik'),  n.  1.  A  stick  with  which  a 
drum  is  beaten. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  drumstick  in  form,  as  the 
tibiotarsus,  or  second  joint,  of  the  leg  of  a  fowl. 

Drunk  (driink),  a.  [OE.  dronke,  drunke,  dronken, 
drunken,  AS.  druncen.  Orig.  the  same  as  drunken,  p.  p. 
of  drink.  See  Deink.]  1.  Intoxicated  with,  or  as 
with,  strong  drink;  inebriated;  drunken;  —  never  used 
attributively,  but  always  predicatively ;  as,  the  man  is 
drunk  (not,  a  drunk  man). 

Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess.     Eph.  v.  18. 
Drunk  with  recent  prosperity.  Macaulay. 

2.  Drenched  or  saturated  with  moisture  or  liquid. 
I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood.  Beut.  xxxii.  42. 

Drunk,  n.     A  drunken  condition  ;  a  spree.     [Slang"] 

Drunk'ard  (drfink'erd),  n.  [Drunk  -\-  -ard.]  One 
who  habitually  drinks  strong  liquors  immoderately ;  one 
whose  habit  it  is  to  get  druiik  ;  a  toper ;  a  sot. 

The  drunkard  and  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty. 

Prov.  xxiii.  21. 

Drunk'en  (-'n),  a.  [AS.  druncen,  prop.,  that  has 
drunk,  p.  p.  of  drincan,  taken  as  active.  See  Dkink,  v.  i., 
and  cf.  Dkunk.]  1.  Overcome  by  strong  drink  ;  intoxi- 
cated by,  or  as  by,  spirituous  liquor ;  inebriated. 

Drunken  men  imagine  everything  turneth  round.     Bacon. 

2.  Saturated  with  liquid  or  moisture ;  drenched. 

Let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood.  Shak. 

3.  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding  from,  intoxication. 

The  drunken  quarrels  of  a  rake.  Swift. 

Drunk'en-head  (-bed),  n.    Drunkenness.     [Obs.] 

Drunk'en-ly,  adv.  In  a  drunken  manner.  [iJ.]   Shak. 

Drunk'en-ness,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  drunken 
with,  or  as  with,  alcoholic  liquor  ;  intoxication ;  inebri- 
ety ;  —  used  of  the  casual  state  or  of  the  habit. 

The  Lacedemonians  trained  up  their  children  to  hate  drunk- 
enness by  bringing  a  drunken  man  into  their  company.  /.  Watts. 

2.  Disorder  of  the  faculties,  resembling  intoxication 
by  liquors ;  inflammation  ;  frenzy ;  rage. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind.  South. 

Syn.  —  Intoxication ;  inebriation ;  inebriety.  —  Drunk- 
BHNESS,  Intoxication,  Inebeiatioh.  Drunkenness  refers 
more  to  the  habit ;  intoxication  and  inebi'iation,  to  specific 
acts.  The  first  two  words  are  extensively  used  in  a  fig- 
urative sense ;  a  person  is  intoxicated  with  success,  and  is 
drunk  with  joy.  "  Tliis  plan  of  empire  was  not  taken  up 
in  the  first  intoxication  of  unexpected  success."      Burke. 

Drunk'en-Shlp,  In.  The  state  of  being  drunk ;  drunk- 

Drunk'shlp,        I      enness.     [Obs.~\  Gower. 

Dru-pa'oeous  (dru-pa'sh\is),  a.  [Cf.  F.  drupace.] 
{Bot.)  Producing,  or  pertaining  to,  drupes ;  having  the 
form  of  drupes  ;  as,  drupaceous  trees  or  fruits. 

Drup'al  (drup'al),  a.     (Bot.)  Drupaceous. 

Drupe  (drup),  re.  [F.  drupe,  L.  drupa  an  overripe, 
wrinkled  olive,  fr.  Gr.  SpvirTra.] 
{Bot.)  A  fruit  consisting  of  a  pulpy, 
coriaceous,  or  fibrous  exocarp, 
without  valves,  containing  a  nut  or 
stone  with  a  kernel.  The  exocarp 
is  succulent  in  the  plum,  cherry, 
apricot,  peach,  etc. ;  dry  and  sub- 
coriaceous  in  the  almond;  and  fi- 
brous in  the  cocoanut. 

Drup'el  (-el),       1  n.      [Dim.  of 

Drupe'let  (-ist), )  D  e  u  p  e  .  ]  s?5*>o"  of  l^rupe  of 
(Bot.)  A  small  drupe,  as  one  of  tbi  flocarlt'd  ftone"^ 
pulpy  grains  of  the  blackberry. 

Druse  (drus),  n.    [Cf.  G.  druse  bonny,  crystallized 


piece  of  ore,  Bohem.  druza.  Cf .  Dboss.]  {Min. )  A  cavity 
in  a  rock,  having  its  interior  surface  studded  with  crys- 
tals and  sometimes  filled  with  water ;  a  geode. 

Druse  (druz),  n.  One  of  a  people  and  religious  sect 
dweUing  chiefly  in  the  Lebanon  mountains  of  Syria. 

The  Druses  separated  from  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  in  'the 
9th  century.    Their  characteristic  dogma  is  the  unity  of  God. 

Am.  Cyc. 

Dru'sy  (dru'sy),  1  a.      (Min.)  Covered  with  a  large 

Drused  (drust),    (      number  of  minute  crystals. 

Drux'ey  )  (driiks'j?),  a.     [Etymol.  uncertain.]     Hav- 

Drux'y  )  ing  decayed  spots  or  streaks  of  a  whitish 
color ;  —  said  of  timber.  Weale. 

Dry  (dri),  a.  [Compar.  Drier  (dri'er) ;  superl.  Dri- 
est.] [OE.  dru^e,  druye,  drie,  AS.  dryge  ;  akm  to  LG. 
droge,  D.  droog,  OHG.  trucchan,  G.  trocken,  Icel. 
draugr  a  dry  log.    Cf.  Drought,  Deouth,  3d  Drug.] 

1.  Free  from  moisture ;  having  little  humidity  or 
none ;  arid ;  not  wet  or  moist ;  deficient  in  the  natural 
or  normal  supply  of  moisture,  as  rain  or  fluid  of  any 
kind ;  —  said  especially :  (a)  Of  the  weather :  Free  from 
rain  or  mist. 

The  weather,  we  agreed,  was  too  dry  for  the  season.  Addison. 
(6)  Of  vegetable  matter :  Free  from  juices  or  sap ;  not 
succulent;  not  green;  as,  dry  wood  or  hay.  (c)  Of  ani- 
mals :  Not  giving  Ttiillr ;  as,  the  cow  is  dry.  (d)  Of  per- 
sons :  Thirsty ;  needing  drink. 

Give  the  dnj  fool  drink.  Shak. 

(e)  Of  the  eyes  :  Not  shedding  tears. 

Not  a  dry  eye  was  to  be  seen  in  the  assembly.  Prescott. 
(/)  (3fed.)  Of  certain  morbid  conditions,  in  which  there 
is  entire  or  comparative  absence  of  moisture ;  as,  dry 
gangrene ;  dry  catarrh. 

2.  Destitute  of  that  which  interests  or  amuses  ;  bar- 
ren ;  unembellished  ;  jejune ;  plain. 

These  epistles  will  become  less  dry,  and  more  susceptible  of 
ornament.  Pope. 

3.  Characterized  by  a  quality  somewhat  severe,  grave, 
or  hard ;  hence,  sharp  ;  keen ;  shrewd  ;  quaint ;  as,  a  dry 
tone  or  manner ;  di-y  wit. 

He  was  rather  a  dry,  shrewd  kind  of  body.     TT.  Irving. 

4.  (Fine  Arts)  Exhibiting  a  sharp,  frigid  preciseness 
of  execution,  or  the  want  of  a  delicate  contour  in  form, 
and  of  easy  transition  in  coloring. 

Dry  area  (A7-ch.),  a  small  open  space  reserved  outside 
the  foundation  of  a  building  to  guard  it  from  damp.  — 
Dry  blow,  'a)  (Med.)  A  blow  which  inflicts  no  wound,  and 
causes  no  effusion  of  blood,  {b)  A  quick,  sharp  blow.  — 
Dry  bone  (Min.),  Smithsonite,  or  carbonate  of  zinc;  — a 
miner's  term. — Dry  castor  (Zool.),  a  kind  of  beaver;  — 
caMed  also  parchment  beax'er. — Dry  cupping.  (Med.)  See 
under  Cupping.  —  Dry  dock.  See  under  Dock.  —  Dry  fat. 
See  Dry  vat  (below).  —  Dry  light,  pure  unobstructed 
Hght ;  hence,  a  clear,  impartial  view.    Bacon. 

The  scientiiic  man  must  keep  his  feelings  under  stern  con- 
trol, lest  they  obtrude  into  his  researches,  and  color  the  di-y  light 
in  which  alone  science  desires  to  see  its  objects.  J.  C.  Sfiairjj. 
—Dry  masonry.  See  Masonry. —Dry  measure,  a  system 
of  measures  of  volume  for  dry  or  coarse  articles,  by  the 
bushel,  peck,  etc.  —  Dry  pile  (Physics),  a  form  of  the  Vol- 
taic pile,  constructed  without  the  use  of  a  liquid,  afford- 
ing a  feeble  current,  and  chiefly  useful  in  the  construc- 
tion of  electroscopes  of  great  delicacy  ;  —  called  also 
ZambonVs  or  Be  Luc^s  pile,  from  the  names  of  the  two 
earliest  constructors  of  it.  —  Dry  pipe  (Steam  Engine),  a 
pipe  which  conducts  dry  steam  from  a  boiler.  —  Dry 
plate  (Photog.),  a  glass  plate  having  a  dry  coating  sensi- 
tive to  light,  upon  which  photographic  negatives  or  pic- 
tures can  be  made,  without  moistening.  —  Dry-plate  proc- 
ess, the  process  of  photograpliing  with  dry  plates.  —  Dry 
point.  (Fine  Ai-ts)  (a)  An  engraving  made  with  the  nee- 
dle instead  of  the  burin,  in  which  the  work  is  done  nearly 
as  in  etching,  liut  is  finished  without  the  use  of  acid,  (ft) 
A  print  from  such  an  engraving,  usually  upon  paper,  (c) 
Hence  :  The  needle  with  winch  such  an  engraving  is 
made.  —  Dry  rent  (Eng.  Law),  a  rent  reserved  by  deed, 
without  a  clause  of  distress.  Bouvier.  —  Dry  rot,  a  decay 
of  timber,  reducing  its  fibers  to  the  condition  of  a  dry 
powdery  dust,  often  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  fungus  (Merulius  lacrymans),  which  is  sometimes 
considered  the  cause  of  the  decay ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  real  cause  is  the  decomposition  of  the  wood  itself. 
D.  C.  Eaton.  Called  also  sap  rot,  and,  in  the  United 
States,  powder  post.  Hebert.  —  Dry  stove,  a  hothouse 
adapted  to  preserving  the  plants  of  arid  climates.  Bran  de 
&  C.  —  Dry  vat,  a  vat,  basket,  or  other  receptacle  for  dry 
articles.  —  Dry  wine,  that  in  which  the  saccharine  matter 
and  fermentation  were  so  exactly  balanced,  that  they  have 
whoUy  neutralized  each  other,  and  no  sweetness  is  per- 
ceptible ;  —  opposed  to  sweet  wine,  in  wliich  the  saccharine 
matter  is  in  excess. 

Dry,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dried  (drid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Drying.]  [AS.  drygan  ;  cf .  drugian  to  grow  dry.  See 
Dry,  a.]  To  make  dry ;  to  free  from  water,  or  from 
moisture  of  any  kind,  and  by  any  means  ;  to  exsiccate  ; 
as,  to  dry  the  eyes ;  to  dry  one's  tears ;  the  wind  dries 
the  earth  ;  to  dry  a  wet  cloth ;  to  dry  hay. 

To  dry  up.  (a)  To  scorch  or  parch  with  thirst ;  to  de- 
prive utterly  of  water ;  to  consume. 

Their  honorable  men  are  famished,  and  their  multitude  dried 
up  with  thirst.  /«■  v.  13. 

The  water  of  the  sea,  which  formerly  covered  it,  was  in  time 
exhaled  and  dried  up  by  the  sun.  Woodward, 

(b)  To  make  to  cease,  as  a  stream  of  talk. 

Their  sources  of  revenue  were  dried  up.  Joweft  (Thucyd.). 
—  To  dry,  or  dry  up,  a  cow,  to  cause  a  cow  to  cease  secret- 
ing milk.  Tylor. 

Dry,  V.  i.  1.  To  grow  dry ;  to  become  free  from  wet- 
ness, moisture,  or  juice  ;  as,  the  road  dries  rapidly. 

2.  To  evaporate  wholly ;  to  be  exhaled  ;  —  said  of 
moisture,  or  a  liquid ;  —  sometimes  with  up ;  as,  the 
stream  dries,  or  dries  up. 

3.  To  shrivel  or  wither ;  to  lose  vitality. 

And  his  hand,  which  he  put  forth  against  him,  dried  up,  so 
that  he  could  not  pull  it  in  again  to  him.  1  Kings  xiii.  4. 

Dry'ad  (-ad),  n.  [L.  dryas,  pi.  dryades,  Gr.  Spvi';,  pi. 
SpuaScs,  fr.  SpOs  oak,  tree.  See  Tree.]  (Class.  Myth.) 
A  wood  nymph  ;  a  nymph  whose  life  was  bound  up  with 
that  of  her  tree. 


IIDry-an'dra  (drt-Sn'dra),  TO.  [NL.  Named  after  J, 
Dryander.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  growing  in  Aug- 
traUa,  having  beautiful,  hard,  dry,  evergreen  leaves. 

II  Dry'as  (dri'Ss),  n. ;  pi.  Dryades  (-a^dez).  [L.  See 
Deyad.]     (Class.  Myth.)  A  dryad. 

Dry'-beat'  (dri'bef),  v.  t.    To  beat  severely.      Shak. 

Dry'-boned'  (-bond'),  a.  Having  dry  bones,  or  bones 
without  flesh. 

Dry'  dock'  (dSk').    (Naut.)  See  under  Dock. 

Dry'er  (-er),  m.     See  Drier.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Dry'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.    Not  having  tears  in  the  eyes. 

Dry'-fist'ed  (-fisf  ed),  a.    Niggardly. 

Dry'loot  (-foot),  n.  The  scent  of  the  game,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  traced.     [Obs.]  Shak, 

Dry'  goods'  (gSodz').  A  commercial  name  for  tex- 
tile fabrics,  cottons,  woolens,  linen,  silks,  laces,  etc., — 
in  distinction  from  groceries.    [U.  S.] 

Dry'lng,  a.  1.  Adapted  or  tendmg  to  exhaust  mois- 
ture ;  as,  a  drying  wind  or  day  ;  a  drying  room. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  rapidly  becoming  dry. 

Drying  oil,  an  oil  which,  either  naturally  or  after  boiling 
with  oxide  of  lead,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  dries 
up  rapidly.  Drying  oils  are  used  as  the  bases  of  many 
paints  and  varnishes. 

Dry'ite  (dri'it),  n.  [Gr.  Spvi  oak,  tree.]  (Paleon.) 
Fossil  or  petrified  wood.     [Obs.] 

Dry'ly,  adv.  In  a  dry  manner ;  not  succulently ;  with- 
out interest ;  without  sympathy  ;  coldly. 

Dry'ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  dry.    See  Det. 

Dry'  nurse'  (nfirs').  A  nurse  who  attends  and  feeds 
a  child  by  hand ;  —  in  distinction  from  a  wet  nurse,  who 
suckles  it. 

Dry'nurse',  v.  t.  To  feed,  attend,  and  bring  up  with- 
out  the  breast.  Hudibras. 

II  Dry'O-bal'a-nops  (dri'o-bSl'a-nCps),  n.  [NL. ,  fr.  Gr. 
SpOs  oak  +  ^aAavos  acorn  -|-  o>((is  appearance.  The  fruit 
remotely  resembles  an  acorn  in  its  cup.]  (Bot.)  The 
genus  to  which  belongs  the  single  species  Z>.  Camphora,  a 
lofty  resinous  tree  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  yielding  Bor- 
neo camphor  and  camphor  oil. 

Dry'-rub'  (dri'riib'),  V.  t.  [imp.  Sip. p.  Dey-eubbed 
(-rubd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dry-rubbing.]  To  rub  and 
cleanse  without  wetting.  Dodsley. 

Dry'salt'er  (-salt'er),  n.  A  dealer  in  salted  or  dried 
meats,  pickles,  sauces,  etc.,  and  in  the  materials  used  in 
pickling,  salting,  and  preserving  various  kinds  of  food. 
Hence  drysalters  usually  sell  a  number  of  saline  sub- 
stances and  miscellaneous  drugs.  Brande  &  C. 

Dry'salt'er-y  (-y),  n.  The  articles  kept  by  a  dry- 
salter  ;  also,  the  busmess  of  a  drysalter. 

Dry'-shod'  (-shSd'),  a.    Without  wetting  the  feet. 

Dry'-stone'  (-ston'),  a.  Constructed  of  uncemented 
stone.     "i>r)/-«/one  walls."  JSir  W.  Scoti, 

Drjrth  (drith),  or  Drith,  TO.  Drought.  [Obs.]  Tyndale. 

Du'ad  (du'ad),  TO.  [See  Dyad.]  A  union  of  two; 
duality.     [R.]  Harris. 

Du'al  (-al),  a.  [L.  dualis,  fr.  duo  two.  See  Two.] 
Expressing,  or  consisting  of,  the  number  two ;  belonging 
to  two ;  as,  the  dual  number  of  nouns,  etc.,  in  Greek. 

Here  you  have  one  half  of  our  dual  truth.    Tyndalt. 

Dn'a-Un  (du'a-lTn),  TO.  (Chem.)  An  explosive  sub- 
stance consisting  essentially  of  sawdust  or  wood  pulp, 
saturated  with  nitroglycerin  and  other  similar  nitro  com- 
pounds. It  is  inferior  to  dynamite,  and  is  more  liable  to 
explosion. 

Du'al-lsm  (du'al-iz'm),  to.  [Cf.  F.  dualisme.']  State 
of  being  dual  or  twofold  ;  a  twofold  division ;  any  system 
which  is  founded  on  a  double  principle,  or  a  twofold  dis- 
tinction ;  as :  (a)  (Philos.)  A  view  of  man  as  constituted 
of  two  original  and  independent  elements,  as  matter  and 
spirit.  (Theol.)  (b)  A  system  which  accepts  two  gods, 
or  two  original  principles,  one  good  and  the  other  evlL 

(c)  The  doctrine  that  all  mankind  are  divided  by  the 
arbitrary  decree  of  God,  and  in  his  eternal  foreknowl- 
edge, into  two   classes,   the  elect  and   the   reprobate. 

(d)  (Physiol. )  The  theory  that  each  cerebral  hemisphere 
acts  independently  of  the  other. 

An  inevitable  dualism  bisects  nature,  so  that  each  thing  is  a 
half,  and  suggests  another  thing  to  make  it  whole.        Emerson, 

Du'al-ist,  TO.  [Cf.  F.  dualiste.]  1.  One  who  believes 
in  dualism  ;  a  ditheist. 

2.  One  wIm)  administers  two  offices.  Fuller. 

Du'al-ls'tic  (-is'tik),  a.  Consisting  of  two  ;  pertain- 
ing to  dualism  or  duality. 

Duahstic  system  or  theory  (Chem.),  the  theory,  origi- 
nated by  Lavoisier  and  developed  by  Berzelius,  that  all 
definite  compounds  are  binary  in  their  nature,  and  con- 
sist of  two  distinct  constituents,  themselves  simple_  or 
complex,  and  possessed  of  opposite  chemical  or  electrical 
affinities. 

Du-al'1-ty  (du-Sl'i-ty),  TO.  [L.  dualitas:  cf.  F.  dv/i- 
lite.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  two  or  twofol*; 
dual  character  or  usage. 

Du'an  (  du'an),  to.  [Gael.  &  Ir.]  A  division  of  a 
poem  corresponding  to  a  canto ;  a  poem  or  song.    [-R.] 

Du'ar-chy  (du'ar-k^),  TO.  [Gr.  &vo  two  -j-  -a/rchy-l 
Government  by  two  persons. 

Dub  (dub),  V.  i.  [irrlp.  &  p.  p.  Dubbed  (diSbd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  TO.  Dubbing.]  [AS.  dubban  to  strike,  beat  ("  dub- 
bade  his  sunu  ...  to  ridere."  AS.  Chron.  an.  1086); 
akin  to  Ic&X.  dubba  ;  cf.  OF.  adouber  (prob.  fr.  Icel.)  a 
chevalier,  Icel.  dubba  til  riddara.]  1.  To  confer  knight- 
hood upon  ;  as,  the  king  dubbed  his  son  Henry  a  knight. 

^ff^  The  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  was  marked  by  a 
tap  on  the  shoulder  with  the  sword. 

2.  To  invest  with  any  dignity  or  new  character;  to 
entitle ;  to  call. 

A  man  of  wealth  is  dubbed  a  man  of  worth.         Pope. 

3.  To  clothe  or  invest ;  to  ornament ;  to  adorn.  [06*.] 

His  diadem  was  dropped  down 

Dubbed  with  stones.  Morte  d'Arthure. 

4.  To  strike,  rub,  or  dress  smooth  ;  to  dab ;  as :  (a)  To 
dress  with  an  adz  ;  as,  to  dub  a  stick  of  timber  smooth. 
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(b)  To  strike  cloth  with  teasels  to  raise  a  nap.  Halli- 
well.  (c)  To  rub  or  dress  with  grease,  as  leather  in  the 
process  of  currying  it.  Tomlinson.  (d)  To  prepare  for 
fighting,  as  a  gamecock,  by  trimming  the  hackles  and 
cutting  off  the  comb  and  wattles. 

To  dnb  a  fly,  to  dress  a  fishing  fly.  {Prov.  Eng.]  Hal- 
liwell.  —  To  dub  out  {Plastering),  to  hll  out,  as  an  un- 
even surface,  to  a  plane,  or  to  carry  out  a  series  of  small 
projections. 

Dub  (dub),  V.  i.  To  make  a  noise  by  brisk  drumbeats. 
"  Now  the  drum  dubs."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Dub,  n.    A  blow.     [iJ.]  Hudibras. 

Dub,  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  dob  mire,  stream,  W.  dwvr  water.] 
A  pool  or  puddle.     iProv.  Sng.]  HalliweU. 

Dubb  (doob),  n.  [Ar.]  (Zool.)  The  Syrian  bear.  See 
unier  Beab.     [Written  also  dhubb,  and  dub."] 

bubnter  (dSb'ber),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  duba. 

Dub'ber,  n.  [Hind,  dabbah.']  A  globular  vessel  or 
bottle  of  leather,  used  in  India  to  hold  ghee,  oil,  etc. 
[Also  written  diipper.]  M'Cidloch. 

Dub'blng  (dub'btng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  dubbmg,  as 
a  knight,  etc. 

2.  The  act  of  rubbing,  smoothing,  or  dressing ;  a  dress- 
ing off  smooth  with  an  adz. 

3.  A  dressing  of  flour  and  water  used  by  weavers ;  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  tallow  for  dressing  leather ;  daubing. 

4.  The  body  substance  of  an  angler's  fly.  Dary. 
Du-bl'e-ty   (dii-bi'e-ty),    n. ;    pi.    Dubieties    (-tiz). 

{Jj.  dubietas,  {t.  dubius.  See  Dubiods.]  Doubtfulness; 
uncertainty;  doubt.  [iJ.]  Lamb.  "The  dubiety  of 
his  fate."    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Du'bl-os'1-ty  (dii'bi-8s'i-ty ),  n. ;  pi.  Dcbiosities  (-ttz). 
[L.  dubiosus.'i  The  state  of  being  doubtful ;  a  doubtful 
statement  or  thing.     [-R.] 

Men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  (Ivbiosities  for  certain- 
ties, possibilities  for  feasibilities.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Du'bi-OUS  (du'bi-us),  a,  [L.  dubius,  diibiosus,  fr. 
duo  two.  See  Two,  and  cf.  Doubt.]  1  Doubtful  or 
not  settled  in  opinion;  being  in  doubt;  wavering  or 
fluctuating;  undetermined.    " Dicbious  policy." 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
A  dubious,  agitated  state  of  mind.       Thackeray. 

2.  Occasioning  doubt ;  not  clear,  or  obvious ;  equiv- 
ocal ;  questionable ;  doubtful ;  as,  a  dubious  answer. 

Wiping  the  dingy  shirt  with  a  still  more  dubious  pocket  hand- 
kerchief. Thackeray. 

3.  Of  uncertain  event  or  issue  ;  as,  in  dubioiis  battle. 
Syn.  — Doubtful;  doubting;  unsettled ;  undetermined ; 

equivocal ;  uncertam.    Cf.  Doubtful. 

Du'bl-OUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  dubious  manner. 

Du'bl-OUS-ness,  «.     State  of  being  dubious. 

Du'bl-ta-ble  (-ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  dubitabilis.  Cf.  Doubta- 
ble.] Liable  to  be  doubted  ;  uncertain.  [iJ.]  Dr.  H. 
iSfore.  — Du'bl-ta-bly,  arfiJ.    [-R.] 

Du'bl-tan-cy  (du'bT-tnn-sJ),  n.  [LL.  dubitantia.'] 
Doubt ;  uncertainty.     \_R.~\  Hammond. 

Du'bl-tate  (du'bi-tat),  v.  i.  [L.  dubitatus,  p.  p.  of- 
dubitare.    See  Doubt.]    To  doubt,     [i?.] 

If  he  . . .  were  to  loiter  dvbiiating,  and  not  come.    Carlyle. 

Du'bl-ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  dubitatio.']  Act  of 
doubting  ;  doubt.    [iJ.j  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Du'bl-ta-tive  (du'bi-ta-tiv),  a.  [L.  dubitativus :  cf. 
F.  dubitatif.}  Tending  to  doubt ;  doubtful,  [i?.]  — 
Du'bl-ta-tlve-ly,  adv.    [JJ.]  G.  Eliot. 

II  Du-bois'1-a  (dii-bois'i-a),  n.  [NIi.]  {3Ied.)  Same 
as  DuBoisiNE. 

Du-bois'ine  (-in  or -en ;  104),  re.  (Med.)  An  alkaloid 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  an  AustraUan  tree  (Duboisia 
myoporoides),  and  regarded  as  identical  with  hyoscy- 
amine.    It  produces  dilation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Du'cal  (du'kal),  a.     [F.  ducal.    See  Duke.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  duke. 
His  ducal  cap  was  to  be  exchanged  for  a  kingly  crown.  Motley. 

Du'cal-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  duke,  or  in  a 
manner  becoming  the  rank  of  a  duke. 

Duc'at  (duk'St),  n.  [F.  ducat.  It.  ducaio,  LL.  duca- 
tus,  fr.  L.  dux  leader  or  commander.  See  Duke.]  A 
coin,  either  of  gold  or  silver,  of  several  countries  in  Eu- 
rope ;  originally,  one  struck  in  the  dominions  of  a  duke. 

t^"  The  gold  ducat  is  generally  of  the  value  of  nine 
shillings  and  four  pence  sterling,  or  somewhat  more  than 
two  dollars.    The  silver  ducat  is  of  about  half  this  value4 

Duo'a-toon'  (diik'a-toon'),  n.  [F.  or  Sp.  ducaion,  fr. 
ducat.2  A.  silver  coin  of  several  countries  of  Europe,  and 
of  different  values. 

II  Du'ces  te'cum  (dii'sez  teTciim).  [L.,  brmg  with 
thee.]  A  judicial  process  commanding  a  person  to  ap- 
pear in  court  and  bring  with  him  some  piece  of  evidence 
or  other  thing  to  be  produced  to  the  court. 

Duch'ess  (diich'es),  n.  [F.  duchesse,  fr.  due  duke.] 
The  wife  or  widow  of  a  duke ;  also,  a  lady  who  has  the 
sovereignty  of  a  duchy  in  her  own  right. 

-^  II  Du'chesse'  d'An'gou'leme'    (du'shas'  diiN'goo'- 

1am').  [F.]  i^Bot.)  A  variety  of  pear  of  large  size  and 
excellent  flavor. 

Duoh'y  (duch'J),  n.  ;  pi.  Duchies  (-Tz).  [F.  duche, 
OF.  duchee,  (assumed)  LL.  ducitas,  fr.  L.  dux.  See 
Duke.]  The  territory  or  dominions  of  a  duke ;  a  duke- 
dom. 

Duck  (dilk),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  duTcTce,  Sw.  docka,  OHG. 
tocclia,  G.  docke.    Cf.  Doxt.]    A  pet ;  a  darling.   Shak. 

Duck,  n.  [D.  dock  cloth,  canvas,  or  Icel.  dUkr  cloth ; 
akin  to  OHG.  tuoh,  G.  tucli,  Sw.  duk,  Dan.  dug-l  1.  A 
linen  (or  sometimes  cotton)  fabric,  finer  and  lighter  than 
canvas,  —used  for  the  lighter  sails  of  vessels,  the  sack- 
mg  of  beds,  and  sometimes  for  men's  clothing. 

2.  (Naut.)j)l.  The  light  clothes  worn  by  sailors  in  hot 
climates.     [Coi/og.] 

Duck,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ducked  (diikt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
Vb.  n.  Ddckinq.]  [OE.  duken,  douken,  to  dive  ;  akin  to 
D.  duiken,  OHG.  tu/ihan,  MHG.  tucken,  tilcken,  tUchen, 


G.   tauchen.    Cf.  5th  Duck.]     1.  To  thrust  or  plunge 
under  water  or  other  liquid  and  suddenly  withdiaw. 

Adams,  after  ducking  the  squire  twice  or  thrice,  leaped  out  of 
the  tub.  Fielding. 

2.  To  plunge  the  head  of  under  water,  immediately 
withdrawing  it ;  as,  duck  the  boy. 

3.  To  bow ;  to  bob  down  ;  to  move  quickly  with  a 
downward  motion.     "Will  rfwci  his  head  aside."    Swift. 

Duck(diik),  r.  t.  1.  To  go  under  the  surface  of  water 
and  immediately  reappear  ;  to  dive  ;  to  plunge  the  head 
in  water  or  other  liquid  ;  to  dip. 

In  Tiber  ducking  thrice  by  break  of  day,      Dryden. 

2.  To  drop  the  head  or  person  suddenly ;  to  bow. 
The  learned  pate 
Sucks  to  the  golden  fool.  Shak. 

Duck,  n.  [OE.  dnke,  doke.  See  Duck,  v.  <.]  1.  (Zo- 
ol.)  Any  bird  of  the  subfamily  .<lna/in;E,  istmWy  Anatidse. 

^W°  The  genera  and  species  are  numerous.  They  are 
diviaed  into  river  ducks  and  sea  ducks.  Among  the  for- 
mer are  the  common  domestic  duck  (Anas  boschas) ;  the 
wood  duck  (Aix  sponsa) ;  the  beautiful  mandarin  duck  of 
China  (Dendronessa  galeriliculatu) ;  the  Muscovy  duck, 
originally  of  South  America  ( Cairina  moschata).  Among 
the  sea  ducks  are  the  eider,  cauvasback,  scoter,  etc. 

2.  A  sudden  inclination  of  the  head  or  dropping  of  the 
person,  resembling  the  motion  of  a  duck  in  water. 
Here  be,  without  duck  or  nod, 
Other  trippings  to  be  trod.  Milton. 

Bombay  duck  (.^00?.),  a  fish.  See  Bummalo.  —  Buffel  duck, 
0!- Spirit  duck.  See  Buffel  duck.  —  Duck  ant  (Zoti/.),  a 
species  of  white  ant  in  Jamaica  which  builds  large  nests 
in  trees.  —  Duck  barnacle.  (Zool.)  See  Goose  bahnacle. 
—  Duck  hawk.  (Zool.)  (a)  In  the  United  States  :  Tlie  per- 
egrine falcon,  (b)  In  England :  The  marsh  harrier  or  moor 
buzzard.  —  Duck  mole  (zoS/.),  a  small  aquatic  mammal  of 
Australia,  having  webbed  feet  and  a  bill  resembling  that 
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of  a  duck  (Ornithorhynchus  onatinus).  It  belongs  to  the 
subclass  Monotremata  and  is  remarkable  for  layuig  eggs 
like  a  bird  or  reptile; — called  also  duckbill,  platiji>us, 
mallangong,  wullingong,  tambreet,  and  icater  mole.  —  To 
make  diicks  and  drakes,  to  throw  a  flat  stone  obliquely,  so 
as  to  make  it  rebound  repeatedly  from  the  surface  of  the 
water,  raising  a  succession  of  jets ;  hence :  To  play  at 
ducks  and  drakes,  with  property,  to  throw  it  away  heed- 
lessly or  squander  it  f oolislily  and  unprofitably.  —  Lame 
duck.  See  imder  Lame. 
Duck'blU',  n.  {Zool.)  See  Duck  mole,  under  Duck,  n. 
Duck'-billed'  (-blld'),  a.  Having  a  biU  like  that  of 
a  duck. 

Duck'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  ducks; 
a  plunger ;  a  div^er. 
2.  A  cringing,  servile  person ;  a  fawner. 
Duck'ing,  n.  &  a.,  from  Duck,  v,  t.  &  i. 
Ducking  stool,  a  stool  or  chair  in  which  common  scolds 
were  formerly  tied,  and  plunged  into  water, 
as  a  punishment.  See  Cucking  stool.  The 
practice  of 
ducking  began 
in  the  latter 
part  of  the  15th 
century,  and 
prevailed  until 
the  early  part 
of  the  18th,  and 
occasionally  as 
late  as  the  19th 
century.  Black- 
stone.  Cham- 
bers. 
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Duck'-legged'  (diiklegd'),  a.  Having  short  legs, 
like  a  waddling  duck  ;  short-legged.  Dryden. 

Duck'llng  (-ling),  n.    A  young  or  little  duck.      Gay. 

Duck'meat'  (dvlk'met'),  or  Duck's'-meat'  (duks'-), 
n.    (Bol.)  Duckweed. 

Duck's'-blll',  a.    Having  the  form  of  a  duck's  bill. 

Duck's-blll  limpet  (Zool.),  a  limpet  of  the  genus  Parma- 
phorus  ;  —  so  named  from  its  shape. 

Duck's'-foot'  (-fSof),  n.  (Bat.)  The  May  apple  {Po- 
dophyllum  peltatum). 

Duck'weed'  (dilk'wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  (Lemna) 
of  small  plants,  seen  floating  in  great  qiiantity  on  the  sur- 
face of  stagnant  pools  of  fresh  waterr  and  supposed  to 
furnish  food  for  ducks ;  —  called  also  diickmeat. 

Duct  (dukt),  n.  [L.  dttctus  a  leading,  conducting, 
conduit,  fr.  ducere,  ductum,  to  lead.  See  Duke,  and  cf 
Douche.]  1.  Any  tube  or  canal  by  which  a  fluid  or 
other  substance  is  conducted  or  conveyed. 

2.  (Anal.)  One  of  the  vessels  of  an  animal  body  by 
which  the  products  ol  glandular  secretion  are  conveyed 
to  their  destination. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  large,  elongated  cell,  either  round  or  pris- 
matic, usually  found  associated  with  woody  fiber 

51^=  Ducts  are  classified,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  surface  of  their  walls,  or  their  structure,  as  annu- 
lar, spiral,  scalariform,  etc. 

4.  Guidance;  direction.     [06s.]  Hammond. 
Duc'tl-ble  (dtik'tT-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  drawn 

out.     [/?.]  Feltham. 

Duc'tlle  (-til),  u.    [L.  ductilis,  fr.  ducere  to  lead  :  cf. 


F.  ductile.  See  Duct.]  1.  Easily  led  ;  tractable  ;  com- 
plying ;  yielding  to  motives,  persuasion,  or  instruction ; 
as,  a  ductile  people.  Addison, 

Forms  their  ductile  minds 
To  human  virtues.  Philips, 

2.  Capable  of  being  elongated  or  dravm  out,  as  into 
wire  or  threads. 
Gold  ...  is  the  softest  and  most  ductile  of  all  metals.  Dryden, 

—  Dnc'tile-ly  (diik'tTl-ly),  adv.  —  Duc'tUe-ness,  n. 

Duc'ti-Um'e-ter  (duk'tit-lim'e-ter),  n.  \_Ductile  -f- 
-meter.']  An  instrument  for  accurately  determining  the 
ductility  of  metals. 

Duc-tU'i-ty    (duk-til'i-tjf),   n.      [Cf.    F.    ductilitS.'] 

1.  The  property  of  a  metal  which  allows  it  to  be  drawn 
into  wires  or  filaments. 

2.  Tractableness  ;  pliableness.  South. 
Duc'tion  (duk'shun),  n.    [L.   duclio,  fr.   ducere  to 

lead.]    Guidance.     [06s.]  Feltham. 

Ductless  (diikt'lgs),  a.  Having  no  duct  or  outlet; 
as,  a  ductless  gland. 

Duc'tor  (duk'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  ducere  to  lead.]  1.  One 
who  leads.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  contrivance  for  removing  superfluous  ink 
or  coloring  matter  from  a  roller.  See  Doctor,  4.  Knight. 

Ductor  roller  (Printing),  the  roller  which  conveys  or 
supplies  ink  to  another  roller.  Knight. 

Duc'ture  (-tiSr ;  K5),  n.     Guidance.     [06s.]      South. 

Dud'der  (diid'der),  v.  t.  [In  Suffolk,  Eng.,  to  shiver, 
shake,  tremble ;  also  written  dodder.^  To  confuse  or 
confound  with  noise.  Jennings. 

Dud'der,  v.  i.    To  shiver  or  tremble  ;  to  dodder. 

I  dudder  and  shake  like  an  aspen  leaf.  Ford, 

Dud'der,  n.  [From  Duds.]  A  peddler  or  hawker, 
especially  of  cheap  and  flashy  goods  pretended  to  be 
smuggled  ;  a  duffer.    {Eng.'\ 

Dud'der-y  (-J),  n.  A  place  where  rags  are  bought 
and  kept  for  sale.     [^Eng.'] 

Dude  (dud),  n.  A  kind  of  dandy ;  especially,  one  char- 
acterized by  an  ultrafashionable  style  of  dress  and  other 
affectations.     \_RecentJ 

The  social  dude  who  affects  English  dress  and  English 
drawl.  The  American. 

Du-deen'  (diS-den'),  n.  A  short  tobacco  pipe.  [Writ- 
ten also  dudkeen.'i    [Irish'] 

Dudg'eon  (duj'un),  n.  1.  The  root  of  the  box  tree, 
of  which  hafts  for  daggers  were  made.     Gerarde  (1597). 

2.  The  haft  of  a  dagger.  Shak, 

3.  A  dudgeon-hafted  dagger  ;  a  dagger.        Hudibras, 
Dudg'eon,  7i.    [W.  dygen  anger,  grudge.]    Resent- 
ment ;  ill  will ;  anger ;  displeasure. 

I  drink  it  to  thee  in  dudgeon  and  hostility.    Sir  IT.  Scott 
Dudg'eon,  a.    Homely ;  rude  ;  coarse.     [06s.] 
By  my  troth,  though  I  am  plain  and  dudgeon, 
1  would  not  be  an  ass.  Beau.  8r  FL 

Dnd'lsh  (dud'Ish),  a.  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
dude. 

Duds  (diidz),  n.  pi.  [Scot,  ditd  rag,  pi.  duds  clothing 
of  inferior  quality.]  1.  Old  or  inferior  clothes  ;  tattered 
garments.     [Colloq.'] 

2.  Effects,  in  general.     [Slangi 

Due  (du),  a.  [OF.  deu,  F.  du,  p.  p.  of  devoir  to  owe, 
fr.  L.  debere.  See  Debt,  Habit,  and  cf.  Duty.]  1.  Owed, 
as  a  debt ;  that  ought  to  be  paid  or  done  to  or  for  an- 
other ;  payable  ;  owing  and  demandable. 

2-  Justly  claimed  as  a  right  or  property ;  proper ;  suit- 
able ;  becoming ;  appropriate  ;  fit. 

Her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me.  Shak. 

With  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 
Slow  through  the  churchway  path  we  saw  him  borne.    Gray, 

3.  Such  as  (a  thing)  ought  to  be ;  fulfilling  obligation; 
proper  ;  lawful ;  regular ;  appointed  ;  sufficient ;  exact ; 
as,  due  process  of  law  ;  due  service  ;  in  due  time. 

4.  Appointed  or  required  to  arrive  at  a  given  time ;  as, 
the  steamer  was  due  yesterday. 

5.  Owing ;  ascribable,  as  to  a  cause. 

This  effect  is  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun.  J.  D.  Forbes. 

Due,  adv.     Directly ;  exactly ;  as,  a  due  east  course. 

Due,  n.  1.  That  which  is  owed  ;  debt ;  that  which 
one  contracts  to  pay,  or  do,  to  or  for  another  ;  that  which 
belongs  or  may  be  claimed  as  a  right ;  whatever  custom, 
law,  or  morality  requires  to  be  done ;  a  fee  ;  a  toll. 

He  will  give  the  devil  his  due.  Shak, 

Yearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and  wine,  and  oil.    Tennyton. 

2.  Right ;  just  title  or  claim. 
The  key  of  this  infernal  pit  by  due  ...  I  keep.    Mdton. 

Due,  v.t.    To  endue.     [Obs.l  Shak. 

Due'bill'  (-bil'),  'i-  (Com.)  A  brief  written  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  debt,  not  made  payable  to  order,  like  a 
promissory  note.  Burrill. 

Due'ful  (-ful),  a.    Fit ;  becoming.     [06s.]    Spenser. 

Du'el  (du'Sl),  n.  [It.  duello,  fr.  L.  duelhtni,  orig.,  a 
contest  between  two,  which  passed  into  the  common 
form  bellum  war,  fr.  dtio  two :  cf  F.  duel.  See  Belli- 
cose, Two,  and  cf.  Duello.]  A  combat  between  two 
persons,  fought  with  deadly  weapons,  by  agreement.  It 
usually  arises  from  an  injury  done  or  an  affront  given  by 
one  to  the  other. 

Trial  by  duel  (Old  Laxo),  a  combat  between  two  pep- 
sons  for  proving  a  cause ;  trial  by  battel. 

Du'el,  V.  i.  &  t.    To  fight  in  single  combat.     [06s.1 

Du'el-er  (-er),  w.  One  who  engages  in  a  duel  [JK.^ 
[Written  also  dueller.]  South. 

Du'el-ing,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  fighting  in  sin- 
gle combat.     Also  adj.     [Written  .also  duelling.] 

Du'el-lst  (-1st),  n.  [F.  duelliste.]  One  who  fights 
in  single  combat.     [Written  also  duellist.] 

A  durlist  .  .  .  alwavs  values  himself  upon  his  courage,  hlfl 
sense  of  honor,  his  fidelity  and  friendship.  Jlum£. 

II  Du-el'lO  (dfi-gl'lS),  n.  [It.  See  Duel.]  A  duel :  also, 
the  rules  of  dueling.     [06s.]  ^         Shak. 

II  Du-e'na  (doo-a'nyi), »(.     [Sp.]    See  Dona 
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DUENESS 

Dne'ness  (du'nSs),  n.  Quality  of  being  due  ;  debt ; 
what  is  due  or  becoming.  T.  Goodwin. 

Du-en'na  (dfl-eu'na),  n. ;  pi.  Duennas  (-naz).  [Sp. 
duena,  dona,  fr.  L.  domina.  See  Dame.]  1.  The  chief 
lady  in  waiting  on  the  queen  of  Spain.  Brande. 

2.  An  elderly  lady  holding  a  station  between  a  govern- 
ess and  companion,  and  appointed  to  have  charge  over 
the  younger  ladies  in  a  Spanish  or  a  Portuguese  family. 

Brande  &  C. 

3.  Any  old  woman  who  is  employed  to  guard  a  younger 
one  ;  a  governess.  Arbutlinot. 

Du-et'  (dii-et'),  n.  [DnETTO.]  (3Ius.)  A  composition 
for  two  performers,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental. 

II  Du'et-tl'nO  (doo'et-te'no),  n.  [It.,  dim.  fr.  duetto  a 
duet.]     A  duet  of  short  extent  and  concise  form. 

II  Du-et'tO  (doo-at'to),  n.  [It.,  fr.  It.  &  L.  duo  two. 
See  Two.]    See  Duet. 

Dull  (diif),  n.  [From  OE.  dagh.   V67.    See  Dough.] 

1.  Dough  or  paste.     [Prov.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 

2.  A  stiff  flour  pudding,  boiled  in  a  bag ;  —  a  term 
used  especially  by  seamen  ;  as,  plum  duff. 

Duf'fel  (duf 'f el),  n.  [D.  duffel,  from  Duffel,  a  town 
not  far  from  Antwerp.]  A  kind  of  coarse  woolen  cloth, 
having  a  thick  nap  or  frieze.     [Written  also  duffle.'] 

Good  duffel  gray  and  flannel  fine.       Wordsworth. 

Duf'fer  (-fer),  n.  1.  A  peddler  or  hawker,  especially 
of  cheap,  flashy  articles,  as  sham  jewelry ;  hence,  a  sham 
or  cheat.     \_Slang,  Eng.]  Halliwell, 

Z.  A  stupid,  awkward,  inefficient  person.     [_Slang'] 

Duf'fle  (-f'l),  n.     See  Duffel. 

Du-fren'lte  (du-frenlt),  n.  [Prom  Pierre  Armand 
Dufrenoy,  a  French  geologist.]  {3fin.)  A  mineral  of  a 
blackish  green  color,  commonly  massive  or  in  nodules. 
It  is  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  iron. 

Dug  (dtig),  n.  [Akin  to  Sw.  dagga  to  suckle  (a 
child),  Dan.  dsegge,  and  prob.  to  Goth,  daddjan.  V66.] 
A  teat,  pap,  or  nipple ;  —  formerly  that  of  a  human 
mother,  now  that  of  a  cow  or  other  beast. 

With  mother's  dug  between  its  Ups.  Shak. 

Dug,  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Dia. 

Du-gong'  (du-gong'),  re.  [Malayan  duyong,  or  Javan. 
duyung."]  {Zo'dl.)  An  aquatic  herbivorous  mammal 
(Halicore  dugong),  of  the  order  Sirenia,  allied  to  the 
manatee,  but  mth  a  bilobed  tail.  It  inhabits  the  Red 
Sea,  Indian  Ocean,  East  Indies,  and  Australia.  [Writ- 
ten also  duyong.] 


Dugong. 

Dng'OUt'  (dvig'out'),  n.  1.  A  canoe  or  boat  dug  out 
from  a  large  log.     \^U.  S.] 

A  man  stepped  from  his  slender  dugout.     G.  W.  Cable. 

2.  A  place  dug  out. 

3.  A  house  made  partly  in  a  hillside  or  a  slighter  ele- 
vation.    \_Weslern  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Dug'way'  (-wa')i  n.  A  way  or  road  dug  through  a 
hill,  or  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  land.     [f7.  S.] 

Duke  (diik),  n.  [P.  due,  fr.  L.  dux,  ducis,  leader, 
commander,  fr.  ducere  to  lead ;  akin  to  AS.  teon  to 
draw ;  cf.  AS.  heretoga  (here  army)  an  army  leader, 
general,  G.  herzog  duke.  See  Tuo,  and  cf.  Doge,  Duch- 
ess, Ducat,  Duct,  Adduce,  Deduct.]  1.  A  leader ;  a 
chief ;  a  prince.     \_Obs.'\ 

Hannibal,  Juke  of  Carthage.         Sir  T.  Elyot. 

All  were  d/iikes  once,  who  were  '*  duces  "  —  captains  or  leaders 
of  their  people.  Trench. 

2.  In  England,  one  of  the  highest  order  of  nobility 
after  princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal  blood  and  the 
four  archbishops  of  England  and  Ireland. 

3.  In  some  European  countries,  a  sovereign  prince, 
without  the  title  of  king. 

Soke's  coronet.  See  Must,  of  Coronet.  —  To  dine  with 
Duke  Hiunphrey,  to  go  without  dinner.    See  imder  Dine. 

Dulie,  V.  i.     To  play  the  duke.     \_Poetic'] 

Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his  absence.  Shak. 

Duke'dom  (-diim),  n.     1.  The  territory  of  a  duke. 

2.  The  title  or  dignity  of  a  duke.  "Shak. 

Duke'ling,  n.    A  little  or  insignificant  duke.      Ford. 

Duke'ship,  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  a 
duke ;  also,  the  personality  of  a  duke.  Massinger. 

Dul'ca-ma'ra  (diil'ka-ma'ra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  dulcis 
sweet  +  amarus  bitter.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  {Solanum 
Dulcamara').     See  Bittersweet,  re.,  3  (a). 

Dul'ca-ma'rin  (-rTn),  re.  {Chem.)  A  glucoside  ex- 
tracted from  the  bittersweet  {Solamtm  Dulcamara),  as  a 
yellow  amorphous  substance.  It  probably  occasions  the 
compound  taste.     See  Bittersweet,  3  (a). 

Dulce  (dills),  V.  t.   To  make  sweet ;  to  soothe.    [06^.] 

Dulce'ness,  re.    Sweetness.     {Ohs.]  Bacon. 

Dul'cet  (d!il's5t),  a.  [OF.  doucet,  dim.  of  dous 
Bweet,  F.  doux,  L.  dulcis;  akin  to  Gr.  -yAv/cw.  Of. 
DoucET.]    1.  Sweet  to  the  taste ;  luscious.     [06s.] 

She  tempers  dulcet  creams.  Milton. 

2.  Sweet  to  the  ear  ;  melodious ;  harmonious. 

Their  dainty  lays  and  dulcet  melody.  Spenser. 

II  Dul'Cl-an'a  (diU'sT-Sn'a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  dulcds 
Bweet.]     (Mus.)    A  sweet-toned  stop  of  an  organ. 

Dul'Cl-fi-ca'tion  (-fl-ka'shfiu),  re.  [Cf.  P.  dulcificw- 
tion.]    The  act  of  dulcifying  or  sweetening.  Boyle. 
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Dul'Cl-fled  (dtil'si-fid),  a.     Sweetened  ;  mollified. 

Snlcifled  spirit  or  spirits,  a  compound  of  alcohol  with 
mineral  acids ;  as,  dulcified  spirits  of  niter. 

Dul-cU'lu-ous  (dul-sif'lii-iis),  a.  [L.  dulcis  sweet  -f 
fluere  to  flow.]     Flowing  sweetly.     [iJ.] 

Dul'ci-fy  (diil'sT-fi),  v.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dulcified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dulcifying.]  [L.  dulcis  sweet 
-\--fy:  cf.  F.dulcifier.]  1.  (Pharm.)  To  sweeten;  to 
free  from  acidity,  saltness,  or  acrimony.  Wiseman. 

2.  Fig. :  To  mollify ;  to  sweeten ;  to  please. 

As  she  .  .  .  was  further  dulcified  by  her  pipe  of  tobacco. 

Hawthorne. 

Dul-cll'D-quy  (-sTl'o-kwy),  re.  [L.  dulcis  sweet  -\- 
logui  to  speak.]     A  soft  manner  of  speaking. 

Dul'ci-mer  (diU'si-mer),  re.  [It.  dolcemele,  or  Sp. 
dulcemele,  f r.  L.  dulcis  sweet  -f-  melos  song,  melody,  Gr. 
/ne'Aos ;  cf.  OF.  doulcemele.  See  Dulcet,  and  Melody.] 
(Mus.)  (a)  An  instrument,  having  stretched  metallic 
wires  which  are  beaten  with  two  light  hammers  held  in 
the  hands  of  the  performer.  (6)  An  ancient  musical 
instrument  in  use  among  the  Jews.  Dan.  iii.  5.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  psaltery. 

Dul-Cin'e-a  (dul-sln'e-a  or  dul'si-ne'a),  n.  [Sp. ,  from 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso  the  mistress  of  the  affections  of 
Don  Quixote.]    A  mistress ;  a  sweetheart. 

I  must  ever  have  some  Dulcinea  in  my  head.      Sterne. 

Dul'ci-ness  (diU'sT-nes),  re.     See  Dulceness.     lObs.] 

Dul'Clte(-sit),re.  ICi.F.dulcite,  fr.  L.  dtdcis  sweet.] 
{Chem.)  A  white,  sugarlike  substance,  CeH8.(0H)s, 
occurring  naturally  in  a  manna  from  Madagascar,  and 
in  certain  plants,  and  produced  artificially  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  galactose  and  lactose  or  milk  sugar. 

II  Dul-Cl'no  (dool-che^no),  re.     {Mus.)  See  DoLclNO. 

Dul'cl-tUde  (dtil'sT-tud),  re.  [L.  dulciiudo,  fr.  dulcis 
sweet.]     Sweetness,     [i?.]  Cockera-in. 

Dul'CO-rate  (-ko-rat),  V.  t.  [L.  dulcoratus,  p.  p.  of 
dulcorare,  fr.  dulcor  sweetness,  fr.  dulcis  sweet.]  To 
sweeten ;  to  make  less  acrimonious.     [iJ.]  Bacon. 

Dul'CO-ra'tion  (-ra'shtin),  re.  [LL.  dulcoratio.]  The 
act  of  sweetening.     [iJ.]  Bacon. 

Duledge  (du'lgj),  re.  (il/rt.)  One  of  the  dowels  join- 
ing the  ends  of  the  fellies  which  form  the  circle  of  the 
wheel  of  a  gun  carriage.  Wilhelm. 

II  Du-ll'a  (du-li'a;  277).  re.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  BovKeia  serv- 
itude, fr.  60CA09  slave.]  (JJ.  C.  Ch.)  An  inferior  kind  of 
veneration  or  worship,  given  to  the  angels  and  saints  as 
the  servants  of  God. 

Dull  (diQ),  a.  ICompar.  Duller  (-er) ;  superl.  Dull- 
est.] [AS.  dol  foolish ;  akin  to  gedwelan  to  err,  D.  dol 
mad,  dwalen  to  wander,  err,  G.  toll  mad,  Goth,  dwals 
foolish,  stupid,  cf.  Gr.  6o\ep6^  turbid,  troubled,  Skr. 
dhvr  to  cause  to  fall.     Cf.  Dolt,  Dwale,  Dwell,  Fraud.] 

1.  Slow  of  understanding ;  wanting  readiness  of  appre- 
hension; stupid;  doltish;  blockish.  "■Dull  at  classical 
learning."  Thackeray. 

She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn.         Shak. 

2.  Slow  in  action ;  sluggish  ;  unready ;  awkward. 
This  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  didl  of 

hearing.  Jllatt.  xiii.  15. 

O,  help  my  weak  wit  and  sharpen  my  dull  tongue.    Spenser. 

3.  Insensible;  unfeeling. 

Think  me  not 
So  dull  a  devil  to  forget  the  loss 
Of  such  a  matchless  wife.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

4.  Not  keen  in  edge  or  point ;  lacking  sharpness  ; 
blunt.     "  Thy  scythe  is  rf«H. "  Herbert. 

5.  Not  bright  or  clear  to  the  eye  ;  wanting  in  liveliness 
of  color  or  luster ;  not  vivid  ;  obscure  ;  dim  ;  as,  a  dull 
fire  or  lamp  ;  a  dull  red  or  yellow ;  a  dull  mirror. 

6.  Heavy  ;  gross ;  cloggy  ;  insensible ;  spiritless  ;  life- 
less ;  inert.     "  The  dull  earth."  Shak. 

As  turning  the  logs  will  make  a  dull  fire  bum,  so  changes 
of  study  a  dull  brain.  Longfellow. 

7.  Furnishing  little  delight,  spirit,  or  variety  ;  uninter- 
esting ;  tedious ;  cheerless ;  gloomy  ;  melancholy  ;  de- 
pressing ;  as,  a  dull  story  or  sermon ;  a  dull  occupation 
or  period ;  hence,  cloudy ;  overcast ;  as,  a  didl  day. 

Along  life's  dullest,  dreariest  walk.  Keble. 

Syn.  —  Lifeless ;  inanimate  ;  dead ;   stupid  ;   doltish  ; 

heavy ;    sluggish ;   sleepy ;   dro%vsy  ;   gross ;    cheerless ; 

tedious ;  irksome ;  dismal ;  dreary ;  clouded ;  tarnished  ; 

obtuse.    See  Lifeless. 

Dull,  V.  i.     [imp.  &p.p.  Dulled  (diild) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

re.  Dulling.]     1.  To  deprive  of  sharpness  of  edge  or 

point.     "This  .  .  .  dulled  theix  swords."  Bacon. 

Borrowing  didls  the  edge  of  husbandry.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  dull,  stupid,  or  sluggish;  to  stupefy,  as 
the  senses,  the  feelings,  the  perceptions,  and  the  like. 

Those  [drugs]  she  has 
Will  stupefy  and  dull  the  sense  a  while.  Shak. 

Use  and  custom  hare  so  dulled  our  eyes.        Trench. 

3.  To  render  dim  or  obscure ;  to  sully ;  to  tarnish. 
"  Dulls  the  mirror."  Bacon. 

4.  To  deprive  of  liveliness  or  activity;  to  render 
heavy ;  to  make  inert ;  to  depress ;  to  weary ;  to  sadden. 

Attention  of  mind  .  .  .  wasted  or  dulled  through  continu- 
ance. Hooker. 

Dull,  V.  i.    To  become  dull  or  stupid.         Pom.  of  P. 

Dull'ard  (-erd),  n.  [Dull  +  -ard.]  A  stupid  person  ; 
a  dvmce.    Shak. — a.  Stupid.      Bp.  Hall. 

DuU'-brained'  (-brand'),  a.     Stupid ;  doltish.     Shak. 

Dull'-browed'  (-broud'),  a.    Having  a  gloomy  look. 

DuU'er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  dulls. 

Dull'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Having  eyes  wanting  brightness, 
livehness,  or  vivacity.  Shak. 

Dull'head'  (-hed'),  n.   A  blockhead ;  a  dolt.  Ascham. 

DuU'ish,  a.  Somewhat  dull ;  uninteresting ;  tire- 
some.    "A  series  of  dullish  verses."  Prof.  Wilson. 

Dull'ness,  re.  The  state  of  being  dull;  slowness; 
stupidity ;  heaviness ;  drowsiness ;  bluntness  ;  obtuse- 
ness ;  dimness ;  want  of  luster ;  want  of  vividness,  or  of 
brightness.     [Written  also  dulness.] 

And  gentle  dullness  ever  loves  a  joke.  Pope. 
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Dnll'-sigbt'ed  (diil'sit'Sd),  a.    Having  poor  eyesight, 

Dull'SOme  (-sum),  a.     DuU.     [P.]  Gaiaker. 

Dull'-wit'ted  (-wTf  t5d),  a.    Stupid. 

Dully  (diil'ly),  adv.  In  a  dull  manner ;  stupidly  ; 
slowly  ;  sluggishly  ;  without  life  or  spirit. 

Supinely  calm  and  dully  innocent.        Q.  Lyttelton. 

Du-loc'ra-cy  (dia-lok'ra-sy),  re.    See  Doulocract. 

Dulse  (diils),  re.  [Cf.  Gael,  duileasg ;  duille  leaf  4- 
uisge  water.  Cf.  Whisky.]  {Bot.)  A  seaweed  of  a  red- 
dish brown  color,  which  is  sometimes  eaten,  as  in  Scot- 
land. The  true  dulse  is  Sarcophyllis  edulis;  the  com- 
mon is  Rhodymenia.  [Written  also  dillisk.] 
The  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse  is  seen 
To  blush  like  a  banner  bathed  in  slaughter.     Percivdl, 

Dul'wil-ly  (diil'wTl-l^),  re.  [Prob.  imitative.]  (Zool.) 
The  ring  plover.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Duly  (duly),  adv.  In  a  due,  fit,  or  becoming  manner ; 
as  it  (anything)  ought  to  be  ;  properly  ;  regularly. 

Du'mal  (du'mal),  a.  [L.  dumus  bramble.]  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  set  with,  briers  or  bushes  ;  brambly.     [i?.] 

Dumb  (diim),  a.  [AS.  dumb  ;  akin  to  D.  dom  stupid, 
G.  dumm,  OHG.  iumb  dumb,  stupid,  deaf,  Icel.  dumbr 
dumb,  Sw.  dumb,  Goth,  dumbs;  cf.  Gr.  tw(^X6s  blind. 
See  Deaf,  and  cf.  Dummy.]  1.  Destitute  of  the  power 
of  speech ;  unable  to  utter  articulate  sounds ;  as,  the 
dumb  brutes. 
To  unloose  the  very  tongues  even  of  dumb  creatures.    Hooker. 

2.  Not  willing  to  speak  ;  mute  ;  silent ;  not  speaking ; 
not  accompanied  by  words ;  as,  dumb  show. 

This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him.  Shak, 

To  pierce  into  the  dumb  past.       J.  C.  Shairp, 

3.  Lacking  brightness  or  clearness,  as  a  color.     [iJ.] 
Her  stern  was  painted  of  a  dumb  white  or  dun  color.   De  Foe. 
Deaf  and  dumb.    See  Deaf-mute.  —  Dumb  ague,  or  Dumb 

chill,  a  form  of  intermittent  fever  which  has  no  well- 
defined  "chiU."  !U.  S.]  —  Dumb  animal,  any  animal  ex- 
cept man :  —  usually  restricted  to  a  domestic  quadruped ; 
—  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  man,  who  is  a  "  speaking 
animal. "  —  Bumb  cake,  a  cake  made  in  silence  by  girls  on 
St.  Mark's  eve,  with  certain  mystic  ceremonies,  to  discov- 
er their  future  husbands.  Halliwell.  — Dumb  cane  (Bot. ), 
a  West  Indian  plant  of  the  Arum  family  (Dicffenbachia 
seguina),  which,  when  chewed,  causes  the  tongue  to 
swell,  and  destroys  temporarily  the  power  of  speech.  — 
Dumb  crambo.  See  under  Crambo.  —  Dumb  show,  (a)  For- 
merly, a  part  of  a  dramatic  representation,  shown  in  pan- 
tomime. "Inexplicable  dumb  shoivs a,nd  noise."  Snak. 
(b)  Signs  and  gestures  without  words ;  as,  to  tell  a  story 
in  dumb  shoio.  —  To  strike  dumb,  to  confound;  to  aston- 
ish ;  to  render  silent  by  astonishment ;  or,  it  may  be,  to 
deprive  of  the  power  of  speech. 

Syn.  —  Silent;  speechless;  noiseless.    See  Mute. 

Dumb,  V.  t.    To  put  to  silence.     [Obs.]  Shah. 

Dumb'-bell'  (-bgl'),  re.     A  weight,  consisting  of  two 
spheres  or  spheroids,  connected  by  a 
short  bar  for  a  handle ;  used  (often  in 
pairs)  for  gymnastic  exercise. 

Dum'ble-dor'  (dum'b'l-dSr'),  re. 
[The  first  part  is  prob.  of  imitative  ori- 
gin. See  DoR  a  beetle.]  (ZoSZ.)  A  bum- 
blebee ;  also,  a  cockchafer.  [Prov.Eng.] 

DumVly  (diimly),  adv.      In    si- 
lence ;  mutely. 

Dumb'ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  dumb ; 
muteness ;  silence ;  inability  to  speak. 

Dumb'-wait'er  (-wafer),  n.  A  framework  on  which 
dishes,  food,  etc.,  are  passed  from  one  room  or  story  of  a 
house  to  another  ;  a  lift  for  dishes,  etc.  ;  also,  a  piece  of 
furniture  with  movable  or  revolving  shelves. 

Du'me-tose'  (du'me-tos'),  a.  [From  L.  dumetum  a 
thicket.]    {Bot.)  Dumose. 

Dum'lound'  (diim'found'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Duh- 
founded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Dumfoundinq.]  To  strike 
dumb ;  to  confuse  with  astonishment.  [Written  also 
dumbfound.]  Spectator. 

Dum'found'er  (-found'er),  v.  t.  To  dumfound;  to 
confound.     [Written  also  dumbfounder.] 

Dum'ma-dor'  (dtim'ma-dSr'),  re.     A  dumbledor. 

Dum'mer-er  (-mer-er),  re.  One  who  feigns  dumbiiess. 
[Obs.]  Burtcm. 

Dum'my  (diim'mj'),  a.  [See  Dumb.]  1.  Silent; 
mute  ;  noiseless  ;  as,  a  dummy  engine. 

2.  Fictitious  or  sham  ;  feigned  ;  as,  a  dummy  watch. 

Dummy  car.    See  under  Car. 

Dum'my,  re.  /  pi.  Dummies  (-mlz).  1.  One  who  is 
dumb.  H.  Smith. 

2.  A  sham  package  in  a  shop,  or  one  which  does  not 
contain  what  its  exterior  indicates. 

3.  An  imitation  or  copy  of  something,  to  be  used  as  a 
substitute ;  a  model ;  a  lay  figure  ;  as,  a  figure  on  which 
clothing  is  exhibited  in  shop  windows;  a  blank  paper 
copy  used  to  show  the  size  of  the  future  book,  etc. 

4.  {Drama)  One  who  plays  a  merely  nominal  part  in 
any  action ;  a  sham  character. 

5.  A  thick-witted  person ;  a  dolt.     [Collog.] 

6.  {Railroad)  A  locomotive  with  condensing  engines, 
and,  hence,  without  the  noise  of  escaping  steam ;  also,  a 
dummy  car. 

7.  {Card  Playing)  The  fourth  or  exposed  hand  when 
three  persons  play  at  a  four-handed  game  of  cards. 

8.  A  floating  barge  connected  with  a  pier.        Knight. 
To  play  dummy,  to  play  the  exposed  or  dummy  hand  in 

cards.    The  partner  of  the  dummy  plays  it. 

Du'mose'  (du'mos'), )  a.    [L.  dumosus,  fr.  dumus 
Du'mous   (du'mSs),  )       a   thombush,  a   bramble.] 

1.  Abounding  with  bushes  and  briers. 

2.  {Bot. )  Having  a  compact,  bushy  form. 

Dump  (dtimp),  re.  [See  Dumpling.]  A  thick,  ill- 
shapen  piece  ;  a  clumsy  leaden  counter  used  by  boys  in 
playing  chuck  farthing.     [Eng.]  Smart. 

Dump,  re.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  dumpin  melancholy,  Dan. 
dump  duU,  low,  D.  dompig  damp,  G.  dumpf  damp,  dull, 
gloomy,  and  E.  damp,  or  rather  perh.  dump,  v.  t.  Cf. 
Damp,  or  Dump,  v.  t.]    1.  A  dull,  gloomy  state  of  the 
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mind ;  sadness  ;  melancholy ;  low  spirits ;  despondency ; 
ill  humor ;  —  now  used  only  in  the  plural. 

March  slowly  ou  in  Bolemu  dump.         Hudibras. 
Doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress.  Shak. 

I  was  musing  in  the  midst  of  my  dumps.       Buni/an. 
U^^  The  ludicrous  associations  now  attached  to  this 
word  did  not  originally  belong  to  it.   "  Holland's  transla- 
tion of  Livy  represents  the  Romans  as  being  'in  the 
dumps '  after  the  battle  of  CaunEB."    Trench. 

2.  Absence  of  mind  ;  revery.  Locke. 

3.  A  melancholy  strain  or  tune  in  music ;  any  tune. 
[06i.]  "Tune  a  deploring  dump."  "Play  me  some 
merry  dump."  Shak. 

4.  An  old  kind  of  dance.     [06s.]  JVares. 
Dump  (dump),  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Dumped  (dumt ; 

■215) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dumping.]  [OE.  dumpen  to  throw 
down,  fall  down,  cf.  Icel.  dumpa  to  thump,  Dan.  dumpe 
to  fall  suddenly,  rush,  dial.  Sw.  dimpa  to  fall  down  plump. 
Cf.  Dump  sadness.]  1.  To  knock  heavily;  to  stump. 
IProv.  Eng.j  Halliwell. 

2.  To  put  or  throw  down  with  more  or  less  of  vio- 
lence ;  hence,  to  unload  from  a  cart  by  tUtiug  it ;  as,  to 
dump  sand,  coal,  etc.     lU.  ,5.]  Bartlett. 

Damping  car  or  cart,  a  railway  car,  or  a  cart,  the  body 
of  which  can  be  tilted  to  empty  the  contents ;  —  called 
also  dump  car,  or  dzimp  cart. 

Dump,  n.    1.  A  car  or  boat  for  dumping  refuse,  etc. 

2.  A  ground  or  place  for  dumping  ashes,  refuse,  etc' 

3.  That  which  is  dumped. 

4.  {Minitig)  A  pile  of  ore  or  rock. 

Dump'age  (-Sj ;  4S),  n.  X.  The  act  of  dumping  loads 
from  carts,  especially  loads  of  refuse  matter ;  also,  a  heap 
of  dumped  matter. 

2.  A  fee  paid  for  the  pri^dlege  of  dumping  loads. 

Dump'l-ness  (-i-nSs),  n.     The  state  of  being  dumpy. 

Dump'lsh,  a.  Dull ;  stupid ;  sad  ;  moping  ;  melan- 
choly. "  X  ...  dumpish  and  souT  hie."  Lord  Herbert. 
—  Dump'lsh-ly,  adi).— Dump'lsh-ness,  n. 

Dum'ple  (diim'p'l),  v.  t.     [See  Dumpling.]    To  make 

dumpy ;  to  fold,  or  bend,  as  one  part  over  another.    [J?.] 

He  was  a  little  man,  dumpled  up  together.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dump'llnK  (dQmp'lIng),  n.  [Dimin.  of  dump  an  ill- 
shapen  piece ;  cf .  D.  dompelen  to  plunge,  dip,  duck,  Scot. 
to  dump  in  to  plunge  into,  and  E.  dump,  v.  t.]  A  round- 
ish mass  of  dough  boiled  in  soup,  or  as  a  sort  of  pudding ; 
often,  a  cover  of  paste  inclosing  an  apple  or  other  fruit, 
and  boiled  or  baked ;  as,  an  apple  dumpling. 

Dump'y  (-j?),  a.  ICompar.  Dumpier  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Dumpiest.]  [1.  From  Dump  a  short  ill-shapen  piece. 
2.  Prom  Dump  sadness.]  1.  Short  and  thick ;  of  low 
stature  and  disproportionately  stout. 

2.  Sullen  or  discontented.     \_Prov.  Eng."]     Halliwell. 

Dun  (dQn),  re.     [See  Dune.]    A  mound  or  small  hill. 

Dun,  V.  t.  To  cure,  as  codfish,  In  a  particular  manner, 
by  laying  them,  after  salting,  in  a  pile  in  a  dark  place, 
covered  with  salt  grass  or  some  like  substance. 

Dun  (dun),  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dunned  (dfind) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dunning  (-ning).]  [AS.  dyne  noise, 
dynian  to  make  a  noise,  or  fr.  Icel.  dynr,  duna,  noise, 
thunder,  duna  to  thunder;  the  same  word  as  E.  din. 
V74.  See  Din.]  To  ask  or  beset,  as  a  debtor,  for  pay- 
ment ;  to  urge  importunately. 

Hath  she  sent  so  soon  to  dun  f  Swift. 

Dun,  n.    1.  One  who  duns ;  a  dunner. 

To  be  pulled  by  the  sleeve  by  some  rascally  dun.    Arbuthnot. 

2.  An  urgent  request  or  demand  of  payment ;  as,  he 
Bent  his  debtor  a  dun. 

Dun,  a.  [AS.  dunn,  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W.  dwn,  Ir. 
&  Gael.  donn.J  Of  a  dark  color  ;  of  a  color  partaking  of 
a  brown  and  black ;  of  a  dull  brown  color ;  swarthy. 

Summer's  dun  cloud  comes  thundering  up.    Fierpout. 

Chill  and  dim 
Falls  on  the  moor  the  brief  November  day.  Keble. 

Dnn  crow  (ZooL),  the  hooded  crow ;  —  so  called  from  its 
color :  —  also  called  hoody,  and  hoddy.—  Dun  diver  (ZooL), 
the  goosander  or  merganser. 

Dun'bird' C-berd'),  n.  [Named  from  its  color.]  (Zool.) 
(a)  The  pochard ;  —  called  also  dunair,  and  dunker,  or 
dun-curre.     (J)  An  American  duck ;  the  ruddy  duck. 

Dunce  (duns),  n.  [From  Joannes  Duns  Scotus,  a 
schoolman  called  the  Subtle  Doctor,  who  died  in  1308. 
Originally  in  the  phrase  "  a  Duns  man."  See  Note  be- 
low.] One  backward  in  book  learning;  a  child  or  other 
person  dull  or  weak  in  intellect ;  a  dullard ;  a  dolt. 

I  never  knew  this  town  without  dunces  of  figure.        Swift. 

m^^  The  schoolmen  were  often  called,  after  their  great 
leader  Duns  Scotus,  Dunsmen  or  Duncemen.  In  the 
revival  of  learning  they  were  violently  opposed  to  clas- 
sical studies ;  hence,  the  name  of  Dunce  was  applied  with 
scorn  and  contempt  to  an  opposer  of  learning,  or  to  one 
slow  at  learning,  a  dullard. 

Dunce'dom  (-dum),  n.  The  realm  or  domain  of 
dunces.     [Jocose^  Carlyle. 

Dun'cer-y  (dun'ser-5r),  n.     Dullness  ;  stupidity. 

Dun'cl-cal  (-sl-kal),  a.    Like  a  dunce ;  duncish. 

The  most  dull  and  duncical  commissioner.  Fuller. 

.  pun'cl-fy  (-fi),  V.  t.  IDunce  +  .fy.-\  To  make  stupid 
m  intellect      [i?.]  Sp.  Warburton. 

?S°  ?'?-?^"^'^'^)'  "•   .Some'what  like  a  dunce.     [iJ.] 


—  Dun'clsh-ness^  .    ^.. 

Dun'der  (diiu'der),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  rerfarerfar  to  overflow.] 
ihe  lees  or  dregs  of  cane  juice,  used  in  the  distillation  of 
rum.     iWest  Indies'l 

n3^f"^f  °f''".?*r  ™  ^^^  making  of  rum  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  yeast  in  the  fermentation  of  flour.  B.  Edwards. 

Dun'aer-head'  (-h6d'),M.  [Prov.  Eng.  also  dunder- 
poll,  from  dunder,  same  as  thunder."]  A  dunce  ,  a  num- 
skull ;  a  blockhead.  Beau.  <Ss  Fl. 

Dun'der-head'ed,  a.    Thick-headed  ;  stupid. 

Dnn'der-pate'  (-paf),  n.    See  Dunderhead. 

Dune  (dun),  n.    [The  same  word  as  down :  cf.  D.  duin. 


See  Down  a  bank  of  sand.]  A  low  hill  of  drifting  sand 
usually  formed  on  the  coast,  but  often  carried  far  inland 
by  the  prevailing  winds.     [Written  also  rfare.] 

Three  great  rivers,  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt,  had 
deposited  their  slime  for  ages  among  tlie  dunes  or  sand  banks 
heaved  up  by  the  ocean  around  their  mouths.  Motley. 

Dun'flsh'  (dun'flsh'),  n.  Codfish  cured  in  a  particu- 
lar manner,  so  as  to  be  of  a  superior  quality. 

Dung  (dung),  n.  [AS.  dung;  akin  to  G.  dung, 
diinger,  OHG.  ttinga,  Sw.  dynga  ;  cf.  Icel.  dyngja  heap, 
Dan.  dyiige,  MHG.  tunc  underground  dwelling  place, 
orig.,  covered  with  dung.  Cf.  Dingy.]  The  excrement 
of  an  animal.  Bacon. 

Dung,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dunged  (dungd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  ^ffc.  re.  Dunging.]     1.  'To  manure  with  dung.    Di-yden. 

2.  {Calico  Prijit.)  To  immerse  or  steep,  as  calico,  in  a 
bath  of  hot  water  containing  cow  dung ;  —  done  to  re- 
move the  superfluous  mordant. 

Dung,  V.  i.    To  void  excrement.  Swift. 

Dun'ga-ree'  (dun'ga-re'),  n.  A  coarse  kind  of  un- 
bleached cotton  stuff.     [Written  also  diint/ori.]    [India'] 

Dun'geon  (diin'jun),  re.  [OE.  donjoun  highest  tower 
of  a  castle,  tower,  prison,  F.  donjon  tower  or  platform 
in  the  midst  of  a  castle,  turret,  or  closet  on  the  top  of  a 
house,  a  keep  of  a  castle,  LL.  domnio,  the  same  word  as 
LL.  dominio,  for  L.  dominium,  fr.  dominus  lord.  See 
Dame,  Don,  and  cf.  Dominion,  Domain,  Demesne,Danger, 
Donjon.]  A  close,  dark  prison,  commonly  under  ground, 
as  if  the  lower  apartments  of  the  donjon  or  keep  of  a 
castle,  these  being  used  as  prisons. 

Down  with  him  even  into  the  deep  dungeon.    Tyndale. 
Year  after  year  he  lay  patiently  in  a  dungeon.    3!acaulai/. 

Dun'geon,  v.  t.    To  shut  up  in  a  dungeon.   Sp.  Hall. 

Dung'fork'  (diJng'fSrk'),  re.    A  fork  for  tossing  dung. 

Dung'hlll'  (dQng'hil'),  re.     1.  A  heap  of  dung. 

2.  Any  mean  situation  or  condition  ;  a  vile  abode. 

He  .  .  .  lifteth  up  the  beggar  from  the  ((uKj^/ii'n.     1  5am.  ii.  8. 

Dunghill  fowl,  a  domestic  fowl  of  common  breed. 

Dung'meer'  (-mer'),  re.  [Dung  -\-  (prob.)  meer  a 
pool.]     A  pit  where  dung  and  weeds  rot  for  manure. 

Dung'y  (-3?),  a.    Full  of  dung ;  filthy ;  vile  ;  low.  Shah. 

Dung'yard'  (-yard'),  re.  A  yard  where  dung  is  col- 
lected. 

Dun'ker  (dun'ker),  re.  [G.  iunken  to  dip.]  One  of  a 
religious  denomination  whose  tenets  and  practices  are 
mainly  those  of  the  Baptists,  but  partly  those  of  the 
Quakers ;  —  called  also  Tunkers,  Dunkards,  Dippers,  and, 
by  themselves.  Brethren,  and  German  Baptists. 

11^*°°  The  denomination  was  founded  in  Germany  in 
1708,  but  after  a  few  years  the  members  emigrated  to  the 
United  States. 

Seventh-day  Dunkers,  a  sect  which  separated  from  the 
Duukers  and  formed  a  community,  in  1728.  They  keep 
the  seventh  day  or  Saturday  as  the  Sa'obath. 

Dunlin  (dunltn),  re.  [Prob.  of  Celtic  origin;  cf. 
Gael,  dun  hill  (E.  dune),  and 
linne  pool,  pond,  lake,  E.  lin.'] 
(Zool.)  A  species  of  sandpiper 
{Tringa  alpina)  ;  —  called  also 
churr,  dorbie,  g7'ass  bird,  and 
red-backed  sandpiper.  It  is 
found  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Dun'nage<dQn'naj ;  48),  n. 
[Cf.  Dun  a  mound.]  (Naut.) 
Fagots,  boughs,  or  loose  ma- 
terials of  any  kind,  laid  on  the 
bottom  of  the  hold  for  the 
cargo  to  rest  upon  to  prevent  injury  by  water,  or  stowed 
among  casks  and  other  cargo  to  prevent  their  motion. 

Dun'ner  (-ner),  n.  [From  Dun  to  ask  payment  from.] 
One  employed  in  soliciting  the  payment  of  debts. 

Dun'nlsh  (-nTsh),  a.     Inclined  to  a  dun  color.      Ray. 

Dun'nook  (diin'nuk),  re.  [Cf.  Dun,  a.]  (Zool.)  The 
hedge  sparrow  or  hedge  accentor.     [Local,  Eng."] 

Dun'ny  (-ny),  a.    Deaf ;  stupid.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

My  old  dame  Joan  is  something  dunny,  and  will  scarce  know 
how  to  manage.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Dunt  (diint),  re.  [Dint.]  A  blow.  [Obs.]  R.  of  Glouc. 

Dunt'ed,  a.    Beaten ;  hence,  blunted.     [Obs.} 

Fencer's  swords  .  .  .  having  the  edge  dunted.       Fuller. 

Dun'ter  (dun'ter),  n.    (Zool.)  A  porpoise.     [Scot.'] 

Dnnter  goose  (.^ooZ.),  the  eider  duck.  J.  Brand. 

Du'O  (du'6),  re.  [It.  duo,  fr.  L.  duo  two.  See  Duet.] 
(Mus.)  A  composition  for  two  performers  ;  a  duet. 

Du'O-dec'a-he'dral  (du'6-dSk'a-he'dral),  a.,  Du'O- 
dec'a-he'dron  (-dron),  n.  See  Dodecahedral,  and  Do- 
decahedron. 

Du'o-de-cen'nl-al  (-de-s§n'ni-al),  a.  [L.  duodecennis  ; 
duodeci/m  twelve  -)-  annus  year.]  Consisting  of  twelve 
years.    [R.]  _  Ash. 

Du'0-dec'l-mal  (du'S-dSs'i-mal),  a.  [L.  duodecim 
twelve.  See  Dozen.]  Proceeding  in  computation  by 
twelves ;  expressed  in  the  scale  of  twelves.  —  Du'O-dec'- 
1-mal-ly,  adv. 

Du'o-dec'l-mal,  re.  1.  A  twelfth  part ;  as,  the  duo- 
decimals of  an  inch. 

2.  pi.  (Arith.)  A  system  of  numbers,  whose  denomi- 
nations rise  in  a  scale  of  twelves,  as  of  feet  and  inches. 
The  system  is  used  chiefly  by  artificers  in  computing  the 
superficial  and  solid  contents  of  their  work. 

Du'0-dec'lm-tid  (-Tm-fid),  a.  [L.  duodecim  twelve 
-\-findere  to  cleave.]     Divided  into  twelve  parts. 

Du'0-dec'l-mo  (-T-mo),  a.  [L.  in  duodecimo  in  twelfth, 
fr.  duodecimus  twelfth,  fr.  duodecim  twelve.  See 
Dozen.]  Having  twelve  leaves  to  a  sheet;  as,  a  duo- 
decimo form,  book,  leaf,  size,  etc. 

Du-0-dec'l-mo,  re. ;  pi.  Duodecimos  (-moz).  A  book 
consisting  of  sheets  each  of  which  is  folded  into  twelve 
leaves  ;  hence,  indicating,  more  or  less  definitely,  a  size 
of  a  book  ;  —  usually  written  12mo  or  12°. 
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Du'O-dec'U-ple  (du'6-dek'ii-p'l),  a.   [L.  duo  two  +  E. 

decuple.]     Consisting  of  twelves.  Arbuthnot. 

Du'0-de'nal  (-de'ual),  a.  [Cf.  F.  duodenal.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  duodenum ;  as,  duodenal  digestion. 

Du'0-den'a-ry  (-den'a-ry),  a.  [L.  duodenarius,  fr. 
duodeni  twelve  each :  cf.  F.  duodenaire.]  Containing 
twelve  ;  twelvefold ;  increasing  by  twelves ;  duodecimal. 

II  Du'0-de'num  (-de'num),M.  [NL.,  fr.  duodeni  twelve 
each  :  cf.  P.  duodenum.  So  called  because  its  length  is 
about  twelve  fingers'  breadth.]  (Anat.)  The  part  of  the 
small  intestines  between  the  stomach  and  the  jejunum. 
See  Dlust.  of  Digestive  apparatus,  imder  Digestive. 

Du'0-Ut'er-al  (-ITfer-al),  a.  [L.  duo  two  +  E.  liU 
eral.]    Consisting  of  two  letters  only ;  biliteral.    Stvart. 

II  Duo'mo  (dwS'mo),  re.  [It.  See  Dome.]  A  cathe- 
dral.    See  Dome,  2. 

Of  tower  or  duomo,  sunny  sweet.  Tennijson. 

Dup  (dup),  V.  t.  [Contr.  fr.  do  up,  that  is,  to  lift  up 
the  latch.  Cf.  Don,  Dofp.]  To  open  ;  as,  to  dup  the 
door.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Dup'a-Me  (dup'a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  duped. 

Dupe  (dup),  re.  [F.,  prob.  from  Prov.  F.  dupe,  dube  ; 
of  unknown  origin ;  equiv.  to  F.  huppe  hoopoe,  a  foolish 
bird,  easily  caught.  Cf.  Armor,  houperik  hoopoe,  a  man 
easily  deceived.  Cf.  also  Gull,  Booby.]  One  who  has 
been  deceived  or  who  is  easily  deceived  ;  a  gull ;  as,  the 
dupe  of  a  schemer. 

Dupe,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Duped  (dupt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Duping.]  [Cf.  F.  duper,  fr.  dupe.  See  Dupe,  re.] 
To  deceive ;  to  trick ;  to  mislead  by  imposing  on  one's 
credulity ;  to  gull ;  as,  to  dupe  one  by  flattery. 

Ne'er  have  I  duped  him  with  base  counterfeits.    Coleridge. 

Dup'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  dupes  another. 

Dup'er-y  (-y),  re.  [P.  duperie,  fr.  duper.]  The  act 
or  practice  of  duping.     [_R.] 

Du'pl-on  (du'pl-5n),  re.  [F.  doupion.  It.  doppione, 
fr.  doppio  double,  L.  duplus.  See  Double,  and  cf. 
Doubloon.]    A  double  cocoon,  made  by  two  silkworms. 

Du'ple  (du'p'l),  a.   [L.  duplus.  See  Double.]  Double. 

Duple  ratio  (Math.),  that  iu  which  the  antecedent  term 
is  double  the  consequent,  as  of  2  to  1,  8  to  4,  etc. 

II  Du'plex  (du'pleks),  a.  [L.,  fr.  duo  two-j-pKeore 
to  fold.    See  Two,  and  Complex.]    Double  ;  twofold. 

Duplex  escapement,  a  peculiar  kind  of  watch  escapement, 
in  which  the  scape-wheel  has  two  sets  of  teeth.  See  Es- 
capement. —  Duples  lathe,  one  for  turning  off,  screwing, 
and  surfacing,  by  means  of  two  cutting  tools,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  piece  operated  upon. —  Duplex  pumping  en- 
gine, a  steam  pump  in  which  two  steam  cylinders  are 
placed  side  by  side,  one  operating  the  valves  of  the 
other.  —  Duplex  querela  [L.,  double  complaint]  (Eccl. 
Law),  a  complaint  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  from  the  or- 
dinary to  his  immediate  superior,  as  from  a  bishop  to  an 
archbishop.  Mozley  &  W.  —  Duplex  telegraphy,  a  system 
of  telegraphy  for  sending  two  messages  over  the  same 
wire  simultaneously.  —  Duplex  watch,  one  with  a  duplex 
escapement. 

Du'pll-cate  (du'plT-kat),  a.  [L.  duplicatus,  p.  p.  of 
duplicare  to  double,  fr.  duplex  double,  twofold.  See 
Duplex.]    Double ;  twofold. 

Duplicate  proportion  or  ratio  (Math.),  the  proportion  or 
ratio  of  squares.  Thus,  in  geometrical  proportion,  the 
first  term  to  the  third  is  said  to  be  in  a  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  first  to  the  second,  or  as  its  square  is  to  the  square  of 
the  second.  Thus,  in  2,  4, 8,  IG,  the  ratio  of  2  to  8  is  a  du- 
plicate of  that  of  2  to  4,  or  as  the  square  of  2  is  to  the 
square  of  4. 

Du'pU-cate,  n.  1.  That  which  exactly  resembles  or 
corresponds  to  something  else ;  another,  correspondent 
to  the  fu'st ;  hence,  a  copy ;  a  transcript ;  a  counterpart. 

I  send  a  duplicate  both  of  it  and  my  last  dispatch. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  (Law)  An  original  instrument  repeated ;  a  docu- 
ment which  is  the  same  as  another  in  all  essential  par- 
ticulars, and  differing  from  a  mere  copy  in  having  all  the 
validity  of  an  original.  Burrill. 

Du'pll-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Duplicated 
(-ka'ted) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Duplicating.]  1.  To  double; 
to  fold ;  to  render  double. 

2.  To  make  a  duplicate  of  (something) ;  to  make  a 
copy  or  transcript  of.  GlanvUl, 

3.  (Biol.)  To  divide  into  two  by  natural  growth  or 
spontaneous  action ;  as,  infusoria  duplicate  themselves. 

Du'pli-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiSu),  re.  [L.  duplicatio :  cf.  F. 
duplication.]  1.  The  act  of  duplicating,  or  the  state  of 
being  duplicated  ;  a  doubling ;  a  folding  over ;  a  fold. 

2.  (Biol.)  The  act  or  process  of  dividing  by  natural 
growth  or  spontaneous  action ; 
as,  the  duplication  of  carti- 
lage cells.  Carpenter. 

Duplication  of  the  cube 
(Math.),  the  operation  of  find- 
ing a  cube  having  a  volume 
which  is  double  that  of  a  given 
cube. 

Du'pU-ca-Uve  (du'pll-ka- 
tlv),  a.  1.  Having  the  qual- 
ity of  duplicating  or  doubling.  Duplication     of     Cartilage 

2.  (Biol.)  Having  the  qual-       Cells  (Bioi.)  Magnified: 
ity  of  subdividing  into  two  by 
natural  growth.    "i)e(joft'raft'fe  subdivision."  Carpenter. 

Du'pll-ca-ture  (-tiir;  135),  re  [Ci.l^.  duplicature.] 
A  doubling  ;  a  fold,  as  of  a  membrane. 

Du-plic'1-ty  (diS-plis'I-ty),  re. ;  pi.  Duplicitibs  (-tiz). 
[P.  duplicite,  L.  duplicitas,  fr.  duplex  double.  Sea 
Duplex.]     1.  Doubleness ;  a  twofold  state.     [Archaic] 

Do  not  affect  duplicities  nor  triplicities,  nor  any  certain  num- 
ber of  parts  in  your  division  of  things.  /.   Watts. 

2.  Doubleness  of  heart  or  speech ;  insincerity ;  a  sus- 
tained form  of  deception  which  consists  in  entertaining 
or  pretending  to  entertain  one  set  of  feelings,  and  acting 
as  if  influenced  by  another ;  bad  faith. 

Far  from  the  duplicitj/  wickedly  charged  on  him,  he  acted  his 
part  with  alacrity  and  resolution.  Burke. 
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3.  (Law)  (a)  The  use  of  two  or  more  distinct  allega- 
tions or  answers,  where  one  is  sufficient.  Blackstone. 
(6)  In  indictments,  the  union  of  two  incompatible  of- 
fenses.    Wharton. 

Syn.  —  Double  dealing ;  dissimulation  ;  deceit ;  guile ; 
deception ;  falsehood. 

Dup'per  (dup'per),  re.     See  2d  Dcbber. 

II  Dnr  (door),  a.  [6.,  fr.  L.  durus  hard,  firm,  vigor- 
ous.] (Mus.)  Major;  in  the  major  mode;  as,  C  dur, 
that  is,  C  major. 

II  Du'ra  (dii'ra),  n.    Short  form  for  Duea  matee. 

Du'ra-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'i-ty),  re.  [L.  durabilitas.']  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  durable  ;  the  power  of  uninter- 
rupted or  long  continuance  in  any  condition ;  the  power 
of  resisting  agents  or  influences  which  tend  to  cause 
changes,  decay,  or  dissolution  ;  lastingness. 

A  Gothic  cathedral  raises  ideas  of  grandeur  in  our  minds  by 
its  size,  its  height,  ...  its  antiquity,  and  its  durability.    Btair. 

Du'ra-Ue  (dil'ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  durabilis,  fr.  durare  to 
last :  cf.  F.  durable.  See  Dure.]  Able  to  endure  or 
continue  in  a  particular  condition ;  lasting ;  not  perisha- 
ble or  cliangeable  ;  not  wearing  out  or  decaying  soon  ; 
enduring  ;  as,  durable  cloth  ;  durable  happiness. 

Riches  and  honor  are  with  me  ;  yea,  durable  riches  and 
righteousness.  Frov.  viii.  18. 

An  interest  which  from  its  object  and  grounds  must  be  so 
durable.  De  Quincey. 

Syri.  — Lasting;  permanent;  enduring ;  firm  ;  stable); 
continuing ;  constant ;  persistent.    See  Lastino. 

Du'ra-ble-neSB,  n.  Power  of  lasting,  enduring,  or 
resisting ;  durability. 

The  durahleness  of  the  metal  that  supports  it.    Addison. 

Du'ra-bly,  adv.  in  a  lasting  manner ;  with  long  con- 
tinuance. 

Du'ral  (du'ral),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  dura, 
or  dura  mater. 

II  Du'ra  ma'ter  (du'ra  ma'ter).  [L.,  lit.,  hard 
mother.  The  membrane  was  called  mater,  or  mother, 
because  it  was  formerly  thought  to  give  rise  to  every 
membrane  of  the  body.]  (Anat.)  The  tough,  fibrous 
membrane,  which  lines  the  cavity  of  tlie  skull  and  spinal 
column,  and  surrounds  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  —  fre- 
quently abbreviated  to  diira. 

II  Du-ra'men  (dii-ra'meu),  n.  [L.,  hardness,  a  har- 
dened, i.  e.,  ligneous,  vine  branch,  fr.  durare  to  harden. 
See  DtTEE.]   (Bot.)  The  heartwood  of  an  exogenous  tree. 

Dui'ance  (dur'ans),  re.  [OF.  durance  duration,  fr. 
L.  durans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  durare  to  endure,  last.  See 
DcEE,  and  cf.  Dukant.]  1.  Continuance  ;  duration. 
See  Endurance.     [^Archaicl 

Of  how  short  durance  was  this  new-made  state  I    Dryden. 

2.  Imprisonment ;  restraint  of  the  person ;  custody 
by  a  jailer ;  duress.    Shak.    " Durance  Mile."      Burns. 

In  durance,  exile,  Bedlam  or  the  mint.  Pope. 

3.  (a)  A  stout  cloth  stuff,  formerly  made  in  imitation 
of  buff  leather  and  used  for  garments ;  a  sort  of  tammy 
or  everlasting. 

Where  didst  thou  buy  this  buff  ?  let  me  not  live  but  I  will 
give  thee  a  good  suit  of  durance.  J.  Webster. 

(b)  In  modem  manufacture,  a  worsted  of  one  color  used 
for  window  blinds  and  similar  purposes. 

Dur'an-cy  (_-an-si^),  re.  Duration.  [Ofo.]  Dr.H.3Iore. 

Dur'ant  (dur'ant),  re.  [F.  durant,  p.  pr.  of  durer  to 
last.    Cf.  Durance.]    See  Durance,  3. 

llDu-ran'te  (dfi-rSn'te),  prep.  [L.,  abl.  case  of  the 
p.  pr.  of  durare  to  last.]  (Laiv)  During ;  as,  durante 
vita,  during  life  ;  durante  bene  placito,  during  pleasure. 

Du-ra'tlon  (dfi-ra'shiin),  re.  [OF.  duration.  See 
Dure.]  The  state  or  quality  of  lasting  ;  continuance  in 
time  ;  the  portion  of  time  during  which  anything  exists. 

It  was  proposed  that  the  duration  of  Parliament  should  be 
limited.  Macaulay. 

Soon  shall  have  passed  our  own  human  duration.  J>.  Webster, 

Dur'a-tive  (dur'a-tTv),  a.  Continuing;  not  com- 
pleted ;  implying  duration. 

Its  dwative  tense,  which  expresses  the  thought  of  it  as  going 
on.  J.  Byi-ne. 

_Dur'bar  (dfir'bar),  n.  [Hind,  darbar,  fr.  Per.  dar- 
bar  house,  court,  hall  of  audience  ;  dar  door,  gate  +  Ix^r 
court,  assembly.]  An  audience  hall ;  the  court  of  a 
native  prince  ;  a  state  levee  ;  a  formal  reception  of  na- 
tive princes,  given  by  the  governor  general  of  India. 
[India']     [Written  also  darbar."] 

Dure  (dur),  a.  [L.  durus ;  akin  to  Ir.  &  Gael,  dur 
dull,  stubborn,  W.  dir  certain,  sure,  cf.  Gr.  SuVa^is 
force.]  Hard;  harsh;  severe;  rough;  toDsome.  [J?.] 
The  winter  is  severe,  and  life  is  dure  and  rude.     W.  H.  Russell. 

Dure,  V.  i.     [F.  durer,  L.  durare  to  harden,  be  har- 
dened, to  endure,  last,  fr.  durus  hard.     See  Dure,  a.] 
To  last ;  to  continue  ;  to  endure.  [_Obs.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
Yet  hath  he  not  root  in  himself,  but  dureth  for  a  while. 

2Iait.  xiii.  21. 

Dure'iul  (-ful),  a.    Lasting.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Dure'less,  a.     Not  lasting.     [Obs.]    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Du'rene  (du'ren),  n.  [L.  durus  hard  ;  —  so  called 
because  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.]  (Chem.)  A 
colorless,  crystalline,  aromatic  hydrocarbon,  C6Ho(CH3)4, 
of  artificial  production,  with  an  odor  like  camphor. 

Du'ress  (du'res  or  du-res'),  n.  [OF.  duresse,  du- 
rece,  hardship,  severity,  L.  duritia,  durities,  fr.  durus 
hard.  See  Dure.]  1.  Hardship ;  constraint ;  pressure  ; 
imprisonment ;  restraint  of  liberty. 

The  agreements  .  .  .  made  with  the  landlords  during  the 
time  of  slavery,  are  only  the  effect  of  duress  and  force.     Burke. 

2.  (Law)  The  state  of  compulsion  or  necessity  in 
which  a  person  is  influenced,  whether  by  the  unlawful 
restraint  of  his  liberty  or  by  actual  or  threatened  physi- 
cal violence,  to  incur  a  civil  liability  or  to  commit  an 


Du-ress'  (dfi-rgs'),  v.  i.    To  subject  to  duress.    "  The 
party  duressed."  Bacon. 


Du-ress'or  (diS-rgs'5r),  n.  (Law)  One  who  subjects 
another  to  duress.  Bacon. 

II  Dur'ga  (door'ga),  n.    (3Iyth.)  Same  as  Doorga. 

Dur'ham  (dQr'am),  re.  One  of  a  breed  of  short-horned 
cattle,  originating  in  the  county  of  Durham,  England. 
The  Durham  cattle  are  noted  for  their  beef-producing 
quality.  _ 

Du'ri-an  (du'ri-an),  or  Du'rl-on  (-on),  TO.  (Bot.)  The 
fruit  of  the  durio.  It  is  oval  or  globu- 
lar, and  eight  or  ten  inches  long.  It 
has  a  hard  prickly  rind,  containing  a 
soft,  cream-colored  pulp,  of  a  most  de- 
licious flavor  and  a  very  offensive 
odor.  The  seeds  are  roasted  and  eaten 
like  chestnuts^ 

Dur'lng  (dur'Ing),  prep.  [Orig.,  p. 
pr.  of  dure.]  In  the  time  of  ;  as  long 
as  the  action  or  existence  of  ;  as,  dur- 
ing life  ;  during  the  space  of  a  year.    . 

IIDu'rl-O  (du'ri-o),  TO.  [NL.,  fr. 
Malay  duri  thorn.]  (Bot.)  A  fruit 
tree  (D.  zibetkinus,  the  only  species 
known)  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It 
bears  the  durian.  „       i      <   n    ■ 

Du'n-ty  (<iu'ri-t|),  TO.     [L  duritas,  '^'^fthVlowe^'ld 
fr.  durus  hard.]   \,Obs.]    X.  Hardness ;     Durian. 
firmness.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Harshness ;  cruelty.  Cockeram. 

Du-rom'e-ter  (dii-rSm'e-ter),  TO,  [L.  durus  hard -|- 
-meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  degree  of 
hardness ;  especially,  an  instrument  for  testing  the  rela- 
tive hardness  of  steel  rails  and  the  like. 

Du'rous  (du'rSs),  a.   [L.  durus.]   Hard.   [Obs.  &  R.] 

Dur'ra  (diir'ra  or  dob'ra),  re.  [Ar.  dhorra.]  (Bot.) 
A  kind  of  millet,  cultivated  throughout  Asia,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  south  of  Europe  ;  a  variety  of  Sorghum 
vulgare  ;  —  called  also  Indian  millet,  and  Guinea  corn. 
[Written  also  dkoorra,  dhurra,  doura,  etc.] 

Durst  (dflrst),  imp.  of  Dare.     See  Dare,  v.  i. 

II  Du'ru-kull  (doo'roo-kob'le),  ra.  (Zo'dl.)  A  small, 
nocturnal,  South  American  monkey  (Nyctipithecus  tri- 
virgatus).     [Written  also  douroucouli.] 

Du-ryl'lc  (dii-ril'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  al- 
lied to,  or  derived  from,  durene  ;  as,  durylic  acid. 

Duse  (diis),  TO.    A  demon  or  evil  spirit.     See  Deuce. 

Dusk  (dusk),  a.  [OE.  dusc,  dose,  deosc ;  cf.  dial. 
Sw.  duska  to  drizzle,  dusk  a  slight  shower,  y/71.] 
Tending  to  darkness  or  blackness ;  moderately  dark  or 
black;  dusky. 

A  pathless  desert,  dusk  with  horrid  shades,        Hilton. 

Dusk,  re.  1.  Imperfect  obscurity ;  a  middle  degree 
between  light  and  darkness ;  twilight ;  as,  the  dusk  of 
the  evening. 

2.  A  darkish  color. 

Whose  dusk  set  off  the  whiteness  of  the  skin.    Dryden. 

Dusk,  V.  t.    To  make  dusk.     [Archaic] 

After  the  sun  is  up,  that  shadow  which  dusketh  the  light  of 
the  moon  must  needs  be  under  the  earth,  Holland. 

Dusk,  V.  i.    To  grow  dusk,     [i?.]  Chaucer. 

Dusk'en  (-'n),  v.  t.    To  make  dusk  or  obscure.     [R.] 
Not  utterly  defaced,  but  only  duskened.         J^icolls. 

Dusk'1-ly  (-T-1J),  adv.     In  a  dusky  manner.      Byron. 

Dusk'1-ness,  re.     The  state  of  being  dusky. 

Dusk'ish,  (1!.  Somewhat  dusky.  "  Luskish  smoke." 
(Spender, —Dusk'lsh-ly,  af^i'.  —  Dusk'lsh-ness,  re. 

Dusk'ness,  ra.    Duskiness.     [R.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Dusk'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Partially  dark  or  obscure ;  not 
luminous ;  dusk ;  as,  a  dusky  valley. 

Through  dusky  lane  and  wrangling  mart.  Keble. 

2.  Tending  to  blackness  in  color ;  partially  black  ; 
dark-colored  ;  not  bright ;  as,  a  dusky  brown.        Bacon. 

When  Jove  in  dusky  clouds  involves  the  sky.     Dryden. 

The  figure  of  that  first  ancestor  invested  by  family  tradition 

with  a  dim  and  dusky  grandeur.  Hawthorne. 

3.  Gloomy ;  sad  ;  melancholy. 

This  dusky  scene  of  horror,  this  melancholy  prospect.  Bentley. 

4.  Intellectually  clouded. 

Though  dusky  wits  dare  scorn  astrology.    Sir  P.  Sidyiey. 

Dust  (dust),  re.     [AS.  dust;  cf.  LG.  dust,  D.  duist 

meal  dust,  OD.  doesi,  donst,  and  G.  dunst  vapor,  OHG. 

tunist,  dunist,  a  blowing,  wind,  Icel.  dust  dust,  Dan.  dyst 

mill  dust ;  perh.  akinto h.  fumus smoke,  E.  fume.  V71.] 

1.  Fine,  dry  particles  of  earth  or  other  matter,  so 
comminuted  that  they  may  be  raised  and  wafted  by  the 
wind  ;  that  which  is  crumbled  to  minute  portions  ;  fine 
powder  ;  as,  clouds  of  dust ;  bone  d^ist. 

Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return.     Gen.  iii.  19. 
StopI  —  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire's  dust.         Byron. 

2.  A  single  particle  of  earth  or  other  matter.  [R.] 
"  To  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground."  Shak. 

3.  The  earth,  as  the  resting  place  of  the  dead. 

For  now  shall  I  sleep  in  the  dust.  Job  vii.  21. 

4.  The  earthy  remains  of  bodies  once  alive ;  the  re- 
mains of  the  human  body. 

And  you  may  carve  a  shrine  about  my  dust.     Tennyson. 

5.  Figuratively,  a  worthless  thing. 

And  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust.  Shak. 

6.  Figuratively,  a  low  or  mean  condition. 

[God]  raiseth  up  the  poor  out  of  the  dust.    1  Sam,  ii.  8, 

7.  Gold  dust ;  hence  ;  (Slang)  Coined  money ;  cash. 
Down  with  the  dust,  deposit  the  cash  ;  pay  down  the 

money.  [Slang]  "  My  lord,  quoth  the  king,  presently 
deposit  your  hundred  pounds  in  gold,  or  else  no  going 
hence  all  the  days  of  your  life.  .  .  .  The  Abbot  down 
with  his  dust,  and  glad  he  escaped  so,  returned  to  Read- 
ing." Fuller,  —Dust  brand  (Bot,),  a  fungous  plant  (Usti- 
lago  Carbo) ;  —  called  also  smut,  —  Gold  dust,  fine  parti- 
cles of  gold,  such  as  are  obtained  in  placer  mining ;  — 
often  used  as  money,  being  transferred  by  weight.  —  In 
dust  and  ashes.  See  under  Ashes,  —  To  bite  the  dust.  See 
under  BiTB,  v.  t,  —  To  raise,  or  kick  up,  dust,  to  make  a 
commotion.  [Colloq,]  —  To  throw  dnst  in  one's  eyes,  to 
mislead ;  to  deceive.    [Collag,.] 


Dust  (dBst),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dusted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  TO.  Dusting.]  1.  To  free  from  dust ;  to  brush,  wipe, 
or  sweep  away  dust  from  ;  as,  to  dust  a  table  or  a  floor. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  dust. 

3.  To  reduce  to  a  fine  powder  ;  to  levigate.  Sprat, 
To  diist  one's  jacket,  to  give  one  a  flogging.    [Slang] 
Dusfbrush'  (-briish'),  re.    A  brush  of  feathers,  bris- 
tles, or  hair,  for  remo.ving  dust  from  furniture. 

Dust'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dusts ; 
a  utensil  that  frees  from  dust.  Specifically  :  (a)  (Paper 
Making)  A  revolving  wire-cloth  cylinder  which  removes 
the  dust  from  rags,  etc.  (b)  (Milling)  A  blowing  ma- 
chine for  separating  the  flour  from  the  bran. 

2.  A  light  over-garment,  worn  in  traveling  to  protect 
the  clothing  from  dust.     [U.  S.] 

Dust'i-ness  (-T-ngs),  to.    The  state  of  being  dusty. 

Dustless,  a.    Without  dust ;  as,  a  dustless  path. 

Dust'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Dustmen  (-juSn).  One 
whose  employment  is  to  remove  dirt  and  refuse.       Gay. 

Dust'pan'  (-pSn'),  re.  A  shovel-like  utensil  for  convey- 
ing away  dust  brushed  from  the  floor. 

Dust'-point'  (-point'),  TO.     An  old  rural  game. 
With  any  boy  at  dust-point  they  shall  play.    Peacham  (1620). 

Dust'y  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Dustier  (-T-er) ;  svperl. 
Dustiest  (-Sst).]  [AS.  dystig.  See  Dust.]  1.  Filled, 
covered,  or  sprinkled  with  dust ;  clouded  with  dust ;  as, 
a  du^ty  table  ;  also,  reducing  to  dust. 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  foolfl 

The  way  to  dusty  death.  Shak. 

2.  Like  dust ;  of  the  color  of  dust ;  as,  a  dusty  white. 

Dusty  miller  (Bot,),  a  plant  (Cineraria  maritima);  —  so 
called  because  of  the  ashy-white  coating  of  its  leaves. 

DutCb  (diich ;  224),  a,  [D.  duitsch  German ;  or  G. 
deutsch,  orig.,  popular,  national,  OD.  dietsc,  MHG. 
diutsch,  iiutsch,  OHG.  diutisk,  fr.  diot,  diota,  a  people, 
a  nation ;  akin  to  AS.  pe6d,  OS.  thiod,  thioda,  Goth. 
piuda ;  cf.  Lith.  iauta  land,  Olr.  tuath  people,  Oscan 
touto.  The  English  have  applied  the  name  especially  to 
the  Germanic  people  living  nearest  them,  the  Holland- 
ers. Cf.  Derrick,  Teutonic]  Pertaining  to  Holland, 
or  to  its  inJiabitants. 

Dutch  auction.  See  under  Auction.  —  Dutch  cheese,  a 
small,  round,  hard  cheese,  made  from  skim  milk.  —  Dutch 
clinker,  a  kind  of  brick  made  in  Holland.  It  is  yeUowish, 
very  hard,  and  long  and  narrow  in  shape.  —  Dutch  clovei 
{.Bot.),  common  white  clover  (Trifolium  repens),  the  seed 
of  which  was  largely  imported  into  England  from  HoU 
land.  —  Dutch  concert,  a  so-called  concert  in  which  all  the 
singers  sing  at  the  same  time  different  songs.  [Slang]  — 
Dutch  courage,  the  courage  of  partial  intoxication.  [  Slang] 
Marryat.  —  Dutch  door,  a  door  divided  into  two  parts,  hor- 
izontally, so  arranged  that  the  lower  part  can  be  shut  and 
fastened,  while  the  upper  part  remains  open,  —Dutch  foil, 
Dutch  lea,f,  or  Dutch  gold,  a  kind  of  brass  rich  in  copper, 
rolled  or  beaten  into  thin  sheets,  used  in  Holland  to  or- 
nament toys  and  paper  ;  —  called  also  Didch  mineral. 
Butch  metal,  brass  foil,  and  bronze  leaf.  —  Dutch  Uquld 
(Chem.),  a  thin,  colorless,  volatile  liquid,  C2H4CI2,  of  a 
sweetish  taste  and  a  pleasant  ethereal  odor,  produced 
by  the  union  of  chlorine  and  ethylene  or  defiant  gas ;  — 
called  also  Dutch  oil.  It  is  so  called  because  discovered 
(in  1795)  by  an  association  of  four  Hollandish  chemists. 
See  Ethylene,  and  Olefiant.  —  Dutch  oven,  a  tin  screen 
for  baking  before  an  open  fire  or  kitchen  range  ;  also,  in 
the  United  States,  a  shallow  iron  kettle  for  baking,  with 
a  cover  to  hold  burning  coals.  — Dutch  pink,  chalk  or  whit- 
ing dyed  yellow,  and  used  in  distemper,  and  for  paper 
staining,  etc.  Weale.  —  Dutch  rush  (Bot.),  a  species  of 
horsetail  rush  or  Equisetum  (E.  hyemale)  having  a  rough, 
siliceous  surface,  and  used  for  scouring  and  pohshing ;  — 
called  also  scouring  rush,  and  shave  gTass.  See  Equise- 
TUM.— Dutch  tile,  a  glazed  and  painted  ornamental  tile, 
formerly  much  exported,  and  used  in  the  jambs  of  chim- 
neys and  the  like. 

1^='  Dutch  was  formerly  used  for  German. 

Germany  is  slandered  to  have  sent  none  to  this  war  [the 
Crusades]  at  this  first  voyage  ;  and  tliat  other  pilgrims,  pas^ 
ing  through  that  country,  were  mocked  by  the  Dutch,  and 
called  fools  for  their  pains.  Fuller. 

Dutch,  n.     1.  pi.  The  people  of  Holland ;  Dutchmen. 

2.  The  language  spoken  in  Holland. 

Dutch'man  (-man),  re.  /  pi.  Dutchmen  (-men).  A 
native,  or  one  of  the  people,  of  Holland. 

Dutchman's  breeches  (Bot,),  a  perennial  American  herb 
(Dicentra  citcullaria),  with  peculiar  double-spurred  flow- 
ers. See  Illust.  of  Dicentra.  —  Dutchman's  laudanum 
(Bot.),  a  West  Indian  passion  flower  (Passiflora  Muru- 
cuja) ;  also,  its  fruit.  —  Dutchman's  pipe  (Bot.),  an  Amer- 
ican twining  shrub  (Aristolochia  Sipho).  Its  flowers 
have  their  calyx  tubes  curved  like  a  tobacco  pipe. 

Du'te-OUS  (du'te-us),  a.  [From  Duty.]  1.  Fulfilling 
duty  ;  dutiful ;  having  the  sentiments  due  to  a  superior, 
or  to  one  to  whom  respect  or  service  is  owed ;  obedient ; 
as,  a  duteous  son  or  daughter. 

2.  Subservient ;  obsequious. 

Duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress.  Sliak. 

—  Du'te-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Du'te-ous-ness,  re. 

Du'ti-a-ble  (du'ti-a-b'l),  a.     [From  Duty.]    Subject 
to  the  payment  of  a  duty ;  as,  dutiable  goods.     [U.  S.] 
All  kinds  of  dutiable  merchandise.        Hawthorne. 

Du'tied  (du'tid),  a.    Subjected  to  a  duty.  Ames. 

Du'ti-lul  (du'ti-ful),  a.  1.  Performing,  or  ready  to 
perform,  the  duties  required  by  one  who  has  the  right 
to  claim  submission,  obedience,  or  deference;  submissive 
to  natural  or  legal  superiors ;  obedient,  as  to  parents  or 
superiors  ;  as,  a  dutiful  son  or  daughter  ;  a  dutiful  ward 
or  servant ;  a  dutiful  subject. 

2.  Controlled  by,  or  proceeding  from,  a  sense  of  duty; 
respectful ;  deferential ;  as,  dutiful  affection. 

Syn.  —  Duteous ;  obedient ;  reverent ;  reverential ; 
submissive ;  decile  ;  respectful ;  compliant. 

—  Dn'ti-ful-ly,  adv.  —  Du'tl-ful-ness,  re. 

Du'ty  (dii'ty),  re.  /  pi.  Duties  (-tiz).     [From  Dub.'] 
1.  That  which  is  due ;  payment.    [Obs.  as  signifying 

a  material  thing.] 
When  thou  receivest  money  for  thy  labor  or  ware,  thou  re. 

ceivest  thy  duty.  Tyndale. 
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2.  That  which  a  person  is  bound  by  moral  obligation 
to  do,  or  refrain  from  doing ;  that  which  one  ouglit  to  do ; 
Bervice  morally  obligatory. 

Forgetting  his  duty  toward  God,  his  sovereign  lord,  and  his 
Country.  Hallain, 

3.  Hence,  any  assigned  service  or  business;  as,  the 
duties  of  a  policeman,  or  a  soldier ;  to  be  on  duty. 

With  records  sweet  of  duties  done.  Keble. 

To  employ  him  on  the  hardest  and  most  imperative  dutii. 

Hallam. 

Duty  is  a  graver  term  than  obligation.  A  dutu  hardly  exists 
to  do  trivial  things  ;  but  there  may  be  an  obligation  to  do  them. 

C.  J.  Smith. 

4.  Specifically,  obedience  or  submission  due  to  parents 
and  superiors.  Shak. 

5.  Respect;  reverence;  regard;  act  of  respect ;  hom- 
age.    " yiy  dul;/ to  you."  Shak. 

6.  (Engin.)  The  efficiency  of  an  engine,  especially  a 
steam  pumping  engine,  as  measured  by  work  done  by  a 
certain  quantity  of  fuel ;  usually,  the  number  of  pounds 
of  water  lifted  one  foot  by  one  bushel  of  coal  (9i  lbs.  old 
standard),  or  by  1  cwt.  (112  lbs.,  England,  or  100  lbs., 
United  States). 

7.  (,Com.)  Tax,  toll,  impost,  or  customs  ;  excise  ;  any 
sum  of  money  required  by  government  to  be  paid  on  the 
Importation,  exportation,  or  consumption  of  goods. 

J^""  An  impost  on  land  or  other  real  estate,  and  on 
the  stock  of  farmers,  is  not  called  a  duty,  but  a  direct 
tax.    [U.  S.] 

Ad  valorem  duty,  a  duty  which  is  graded  according 
to  the  cost,  or  market  value,  of  the  article  taxed.  See 
Ad  valorem.  —  Specific  duty,  a  duty  of  a  specific  sum  as- 
sessed on  an  article  without  reference  to  its  value  or 
market  price.  —  On  duty,  actually  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  one's  assigned  task. 

II^Du-um'Vlr  (dfi-um'ver),  n. ;  pi.  E.  DnuMTtES 
(-verz),  L.  Duumviki  (-vi-rl).  [L.,  fr.  duo  two  -j-  vir 
man.]  (Rom.  Antig.)  One  of  two  Roman  officers  or 
magistrates  united  in  the  same  public  functions. 

Du-um'vi-ral  (-vl-ral),  a.  [L.  duumvimlis.']  Of  or 
belonging  to  the  duumviri  or  the  duumvirate. 

Du-um'vl-rate  (-rat),  n.  [L.  duumviratus,  fr.  duum- 
vir.'] The  union  of  two  men  in  the  same  office  ;  or  the 
office,  dignity,  or  government  of  two  men  thus  asso- 
ciated, as  in  ancient  Rome. 

II  Dux  (diiks),  n.  [L.,  leader.]  {3fus.)  The  scholas- 
tic name  for  the  theme  or  subject  of  a  fugue,  the  answer 
being  called  the  comes,  or  companion. 

II  Duy'ker-bok  (di'ker-bok  or  doi'-),  re.  [D.  duiker 
diver  -|-  bok  a  buck,  lit.,  diver  buck.  So  named  from 
its  habit  of  diving  suddenly  into  the  bush.]  (Zool.)  A 
small  South  African  antelope  (CepAaZqpAus  mergens) ;  — 
called  also  impoon,  and  deloo. 

Du-yong'  (du-yong'),  re.    (Zool.)   See  Dugonq. 

D'  valve'  (de'  vSlv').  (Mech.)  A  kind  of  slide  valve. 
See  Slide  valve,  under  Slide. 

II  Dver'gr  (dvSr'g'r),  n. ;  pi.  Dveroak  (dver'gar). 
[See  Dwarf.]  (Scand.  3Iyth.)  A  dwarf  supposed  to 
dwell  in  rocks  and  hills  and  to  be  skillful  in  working 
metals. 

Dwale  (dwal),  n.  [OE.  dwale,  dwole,  deception, 
deadly  nightshade,  AS.  dwala,  dwola,  error,  doubt ;  akin 
toE.  (i«H.  See  Dull,  a.]  1.  (.Bo^.)  The  deadly  night- 
shade (Atropa  Belladonna),  having  stupefying  qualities. 

2.  (Her.)  The  tincture  sable  or  black  when  blazoned 
according  to  the  fantastic  system  in  which  plants  are 
substituted  for  the  tinctures. 

3.  A  sleeping  potion  ;  an  opiate.  Chaucer. 

Dwang  (dwSng),  n.  [Cf.  D.  dwingen  to  force,  com- 
pel.] 1.  (Carp. )  A  piece  of  wood  set  between  two  studs, 
posts,  etc.,  to  stiffen  and  support  them. 

2.  (Mech.)  (a)  A  kind  of  crowbar,  (b)  A  large 
wrench.  Knight. 

Dwarf  (dwarf),  re./  pi.  Dwarfs  (dwarfs).  [OE. 
dwergh,  dwerf,  dwarf,  AS.  dweorg,  dweofh ;  akin  to 
D.  dwerg,  MHG.  twerc,  G.  zwerg,  Icel.  dvergr,  Sw.  & 
Dan.  dverg ;  of  unknown  origin.]  An  animal  or  plant 
which  is  much  below  the  ordinary  size  of  its  species 
or  kind  ;  especially,  a  diminutive  human  being. 

11^^  During  the  Middle  Ages  dwarfs  as  well  as  fools 
shared  the  favor  of  courts  and  the  nobility. 

Dwarf  is  used  adjectively  in  reference  to  anything 
much  below  the  usual  cr  normal  size  ;  as,  dwarf  tree ; 
dwarf  honeysuckle. 

Dwarf  elder  (Bot.),  danewort.  —  Dwarf  wall  (Arch.), 
a  low  wall,  not  as  high  as  the  story  of  a  building,  often 
used  as  a  garden  wall  or  fence.  Owilt. 

Dwarf,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Dwarfed  (dwarf t)  ■,p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Dwarfing.]  To  hinder  from  growing  to  the 
natural  size  ;  to  make  or  keep  small ;  to  stunt.  Addison. 
■  Even  the  most  common  moral  ideas  and  affections  . . .  would 
Be  stunted  and  dwarfed,  if  cut  off  from  a  spiritual  background. 

J.  C.  Shairj:). 

Dwarf,  V.  i.    To  become  small ;  to  diminish  in  size. 

Strange  power  of  the  world  that,  the  moment  we  enter  it,  our 
great  conceptions  dwarf.  Beaconsfidd. 

Dwarfish,  a.  Like  a  dwarf;  below  the  common 
stature  or  size ;  very  small ;  petty ;  as,  a  dwarfish  ani- 
mal, siirub.  —  Dwarf 'ish-ly,  adv.  —  Dwarf 'Ish-ness,  re. 

Dwarl'llng  (-ling),  n.    A  diminutive  dwarf. 

Dwarf'y  (-v),  a.  Much  undersized,   [i?.]  Waterhouse. 

Dwaul    I  (dwal),  V.  i.    [See  Dull,  Dwell.]    To  be 

Dwaule)     delirious.    [06«.]  Junius. 

Dwell  (dw51),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dwelled  (dwgld), 
usually  contracted  into  Dwelt  (dwSlt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Dwelling.]  [OE.  dwellen,  dwelien,  to  err,  linger,  AS. 
dwellan  to  deceive,  hinder,  delay,  dwelian  to  err ;  akin  to 
Icel.  dvelja  to  delay,  tarry,  Sw.  dvaljas  to  dwell,  Dan. 
dv«Ze  to  linger,  and  to  E.  dull.  See  Dull,  and  cf.  Dwale.] 

1.  To  delay  ;  to  linger.     [Ofti.] 

2.  To  abide ;  to  remain ;  to  continue. 

I  '11  rather  dwall  in  my  necessity.  Shak. 

Thy  soul  waa  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart.     Wordsworth. 


3.  To  abide  as  a  permanent  resident,  or  for  a  time ;  to 
live  in  a  place  ;  to  reside. 

The  parish  in  which  I  was  born,  dwell,  and  have  possessions. 

Pcucham, 

The  poor  man  dwells  in  a  humble  cottage  near  the  hall  where 
the  lord  of  the  domain  resides.  C.  J.  Smith. 

To  dwell  in,  to  abide  in  (a  place) ;  hence,  to  depend  on, 
"My  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell."  Shak.  —To  dwell  on  or 
upon,  to  continue  long  on  or  in  ;  to  remain  absorbed  with ; 
to  stick  to  ;  to  make  much  of ;  as,  to  dwell  upon  a  sub- 
ject ;  a  singer  dwells  on  a  note. 

They  stand  at  a  distance,  dwelling  on  his  looks  and  language, 
llxed  in  amazement.  Buckminster. 

Syn.  —  To  inhabit ;  live  ;  abide ;  sojourn  ;  reside ;  con- 
tinue ;  stay ;  rest. 

Dwell  (dwel),  V.  t.    To  inhabit,    [i?.]  Milton. 

Dwell'er  (-er),  n.  An  inhabitant ;  a  resident ;  as,  a 
cafe  dweller.     "  l)i«eHera  at  Jerusalem. "  Actsi.l^. 

Dwell'ing,  re.  Habitation ;  place  or  house  in  which  a 
person  lives  ;  abode ;  domicile. 

Hazor  shall  be  a  dwelling  for  dragons.    Jer.  xlix.  33. 
God  will  deign 
To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men.  Milton. 

Phihp's  dwelling  fronted  on  the  street.     Tennyson. 

Dwelling  house,  a  house  intended  to  be  occupied  as  a 
residence,  iu  distinction  from  a  store,  office,  or  other 
building.  —  Dwelling  place,  place  of  residence. 

Dwelt  (dwelt),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Dwell. 

Dwln'dle  (dwfn'd'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dwindled 
(-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Dwindling  (-dling).]  [From 
OE.  dwinen  to  languish,  waste  away,  AS.  dtolnan  ;  akin 
to  L6.  dwinen,  D.  dxoijnen  to  vanish,  Icel.  dvina  to 
cease,  dwindle,  Sw.  tvina ;  of  uncertain  origin.  The 
suffix  -le,  preceded  by  d  excrescent  after  re,  is  added  to 
the  root  with  a  diminutive  force.]  To  diminish ;  to  be- 
come less ;  to  shrink ;  to  waste  or  consume  away ;  to 
become  degenerate  ;  to  fall  away. 

Weary  sennights  nine  times  nine 

Shall  he  dwindle,  peak  and  pine.  Shak. 

Religious  societies,  though  begun  with  excellent  intentions, 
are  said  to  have  dwindled  into  factious  clubs.  Swift. 

Dwln'dle,  v.  t.    1.   To  make  leiss ;  to  bring  low. 

Our  drooping  days  are  dwindled  down  to  naught.    Tfiomson. 

2.  To  break;  to  disperse,     [i?.]  Clarendon. 

Dwln'dle,  re.  The  process  of  dwindling ;  dwindle- 
ment ;  decline  ;  degeneracy.     [iJ.]  Johnson. 

Dwln'dle-ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  or  process  of 
dwindling  ;  a  dwindling,     [i?.]  3Irs.  Oliphant. 

Dwlne  (dwin),  V.  i.  [See  Dwindle.]  To  waste  away ; 
to  pine ;  to  languish.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.']  Gower. 

Dy'ad  (di'Sd),  re.  [L.  dyas,  dyadis,  the  number  two. 
Gr.  Sum:    cf.  F.   dyade.     See    Two,  and   cf.  Duad.] 

1.  Two  units  treated  as  one ;  a  couple  ;  a  pair.     [iJ.] 

2.  (Chem.)  An  element,  atom,  or  radical  having  a 
valence  or  combining  power  of  two. 

Dy'ad,  a.  (Chem.)  Having  a  valence  or  combining 
power  of  two ;  capable  of  being  substituted  for,  com- 
bined with,  or  replaced  by,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  as, 
oxygen  and  calcium  are  dyad  elements.    See  Valence. 

Dy-ad'lC  (dt-Sd'ik),  a.  [Gr.  SvaSiKOs,  fr.  &vo  two.] 
Pertaining  to  the  number  two ;  of  two  parts  or  elements. 

Dyadic  arithmetic,  the  same  as  binary  arithmetic. 

Dy'aks  (di'Sks),  n.pl.;  sing.  Dyak.  (Ethnol.)  The 
aboriginal  and  most  numerous  inhabitants  of  Borneo. 
They  are  partially  civilized,  but  retain  many  barbarous 
practices. 

II  Dy'as  (di'Ss),  re.  [L.  dyas  the  number  two.]  (Geol.) 
A  name  applied  in  Germany  to  the  Permian  formation, 
there  consisting  of  two  principal  groups. 

Dye  (di),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Dyed  (did) ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Dyeing.]  [OE.  deyan,  dyen,  AS.  deagian.^  To 
stain  ;  to  color  ;  to  give  a  new  and  permanent  color  to, 
as  by  the  application  of  dyestuffs. 

Cloths  to  he  dyed  of  divers  colors.  Trench. 

The  soul  is  dyed  by  its  thoughts.  Lubbock. 

To  dye  in  the  grain.  To  dye  in  the  wool  (Fig.),  to  dye 
firmly  ;  to  imbue  thoroughly. 

He  might  truly  be  termed  a  legitimate  sou  of  the  revenue 
system  dyed  in  the  wool.  Hawthorne. 

Syn.  —  See  Stain. 

Dye,  re.     1.   Color  produced  by  dyeing. 

2.  Material  used  for  dyeing  ;  a  dyestuff. 

Dye,  re.    Same  as  Die,  a  lot.     [06«.]  Spenser. 

Dye'house'  (-hous'),  re.  A  building  in  which  dyeing 
is  carried  on. 

Dye'ing  (di'ing),  re.  The  process  or  art  of  fixing  col- 
oring matters  permanently  and  uniformly  in  the  fibers  of 
wool,  cotton,  etc. 

Dy'er  (di'er),  re.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  dye 
cloth  and  the  like. 

Dyer's  hroom.  Dyer's  rocket,  Dyer's  weed.  See  Dyer's 
broom,  under  Broom. 

Dye'stuff'  (-stuf'),  re.    A  material  used  for  dyeing. 

Dye'WOOd'  (-w65d'),  re.  Any  wood  from  which  color- 
ing matter  is  extracted  for  dyeing. 

Dy'lng  (di'ing),  a.  1.  In  the  act  of  dying ;  destined 
to  death ;  mortal ;  perishable  ;   as,  dying  bodies. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dying  or  death  ;  as,  dying  bed  ; 
dying  day ;  dying  words ;  also,  simulating  a  dying  state. 

Dy'lng,  re.  The  act  of  expiring  ;  passage  from  life  to 
death ;  loss  of  life. 

Dy'lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  dying  manner  ;  as  if  at  the  point 
of  death.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Dy'lng-nesS,  re.  The  state  of  dying  or  the  simulation 
of  such  a  state  ;  extreme  languor ;  languishment.      [iJ.] 

Tenderness  becomes  me  best,  a  sort  of  dyingness;  you  see 
that  picture,  Foible,  — a  swimmingness  in  the  eyes;  yes,  I'll 
look  so.  Congreve. 

Dyke  (dik),  re.  See  Dike.  The  spelling  dyke  is  re- 
stricted by  some  to  the  geological  meaning. 

Dy-nac'tl-nom'e-ter  (dt-niJk'tt-nSm'e-ter  or  -dT-),  re. 
[Gr.  Siii/afiis  power  -j-  E.  actinometer.']      An  instrument 


for  measuring  the  intensity  of  the  photogenic  (light-pro- 
ducing) rays,  and  computing  the  power  of  object  glasses. 

Dy'nam  (di'nSm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  dyname.  See  Dynamic] 
A  unit  of  measure  for  dynamical  effect  or  work  ;  a  foot 
pound.    See  Foot  pound.  Whewell. 

Dy-nam'e-ter  (dt-nam'e-ter  or  di-),  re.  [Gr.  Sucann 
power  -j-  -meter :  cf .  F.  dynametre.    Cf .  Dynamometer.] 

1.  A  dynamometer. 

2.  (Opt.)  An  instrument  for  determining  the  magni- 
fying power  of  telescopes,  consisting  usually  of  a  double- 
image  micrometer  applied  to  the  eye  end  of  a  telescope 
for  measuring  accurately  the  diameter  of  the  image  of 
the  object  glass  there  formed  ;  which  measurement,  com- 
pared with  the  actual  diameter  of  the  glass,  gives  the 
magnifying  power. 

Dy'na-met'rlc-al  (di'na-met'ri-kal  or  din'4-),  a.  Per- 
taining to  a  dynameter. 
Dy-nam'ic  (dt-nSm'ik  or  di-), )  a.     [Gr.  SwaixiKo^ 
Dy-nam'lc-al  (-nam-i-k«l),  )      powerful,   fr.   &v- 

vaij.1.^  power,  fr.  SuVao-flai  to  be  able  ;  cf.  L.  durus  hard, 

E.  dure:  of.  F.  dynamique.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  dy- 
namics ;  belonging  to  energy  or  power ;  characterized  by 
energy  or  production  of  force. 

Science,  as  well  as  history,  has  its  past  to  show,  —  a  past  in- 
deed, mucli  larger  ;  but  its  immensity  is  dynamic,  not  divine. 

J.  Martineau. 

The  vowel  is  produced  by  phonetic,  not  by  dynamic,  causes. 

J.  Peile, 

2.  Relating  to  physical  forces,  effects,  or  laws ;  as, 
dynamical  geology. 

As  natural  science  has  become  more  dynamic,  so  has  history. 

Prof.  Shedd. 

Dynamical  electricity.    See  under  Electricity. 

Dy-nam'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  accordance  with  the  prin. 
ciples  of  dynamics  or  moving  forces.  J.  Peile. 

Dy-nam'lCS  (-Iks),  re.  1.  That  branch  of  mechanics 
which  treats  of  the  action  of  forces  producing  or  chan- 
ging motion  in  bodies ;  the  science  of  moving  forces ;  — 
opposed  to  statics.  In  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  the 
term  dynamics  means  the  science  of  force  and  motion. 

2.  The  moving  moral,  as  well  as  physical,  forces  of 
any  kind,  or  the  laws  which  relate  to  them. 

3.  (3Ius.)  That  department  of  musical  science  which 
relates  to,  or  treats  of,  the  power  of  tones. 

Dy'na-mism  (dl'na-mtz'm  or  din'a-),  re.  [Cf.  F.  dy^ 
namisme.  See  Dynamics.]  The  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  that 
all  substance  involves  force. 

Dy'na-mlst  (-mist),  re.  One  who  accounts  for  mate- 
rial phenomena  by  a  theory  of  dynamics. 

Those  who  would  resolve  matter  into  centers  of  force  may  be 
said  to  constitute  the  school  of  dynamists.  Ward  (Dyn.  Soaol.). 

Dy'na-ml'tard  (dl'na-mi'terd),  re.  A  political  dyna. 
miter.     [A  form  found  in  some  newspapers.] 

Dy'na-mite  (di'na-mit  or  din'a-),  re.  [Gr.  SuVoftis 
power.  See  Dynamic]  (Chem.)  An  explosive  substance 
consisting  of  nitroglycerin  absorbed  by  some  inert,  po- 
rous solid,  as  infusorial  earth,  sawdust,  etc.  It  is  safer 
than,  nitroglycerin,  being  less  liable  to  explosion  from 
moderate  shocks,  or  from  spontaneous  decomposition. 

Dy'na-mi'ter  (-mi'ter),  re.  One  who  uses  dynamite ; 
esp.,  one  who  uses  it  for  the  destruction  of  life  and  prop. 
erty. 

Dy'na-mi'tlng  (-mi'ting),  re.  Destroying  by  dynamite, 
for  political  ends. 

Dynamiting  is  not  the  American  way.    The  Century. 

Dy'na-mi'tism  (-tiz'm),  re.     The  work  of  dynamiters. 

Dy'na-mi-za'tion  (-mi-za'shiin),  re.  [Gr.  Sui/a/Ms 
power.  See  DYNAsnc]  (Homeop.)  The  act  of  setting 
free  the  dynamic  powers  of  a  medicine,  as  by  shaking  the 
bottle  containing  it. 

Dy'na-mo  (di'na-mo  or  din'ar-mo),  re.  A  dynamo- 
electric  machine. 

Dy'na-mo-e-lec'tric  (-e-lgk'trik),  a.  [Gr.  Suvofiw 
power  4"  E.  electric.  See  Dynamic]  Pertaining  to  the 
development  of  electricity,  especially  electrical  currents, 
by  power ;  producing  electricity  or  electrical  currents  by 
mechanical  power. 

Dy-nam'O-graph  (di-nSm'o-graf  or  di-),  re.  [Gr.  5u- 
va-im  power  -f-  -graph.  See  Dynamic]  (Physiol.)  A  dy- 
namometer to  which  is  attached  a  device  for  automat- 
ically registering  muscular  power. 

Dy'na-mom'e-ter  (di'ua-mom'e-ter  or  din'a-),  re.   [Cf. 

F.  dynamomelre.  See  Dynameter.]  An  apparatus  for 
measuring  force  or  power  ;  especially,  muscular  effort  of 
men  or  animals,  or  the  power  developed  by  a  motor,  or 
that  required  to  operate  machinery. 

11^°°  It  usually  embodies  a  spring  to  be  compressed  or 
weight  to  be  sustained  by  the  force  applied,  combined 
with  an  index,  or  automatic  recorder,  to  show  the  work 
performed. 

Dy'na-mo-met'ric  (di'na-mo-mgt'rik  or  din'a-), ) 

Dy'na-mo-met'ric-al  (-m6-met'ri-kal  or  din'a-),  )  "' 
Relating  to  a  dynamometer,  or  to  the  measurement  of 
force  doing  work  ;  as,  dynamomeirical  instruments. 

Dy'na-mom'e-try  (-mom'e-trj^),  re.  The  art  or  process 
of  measuring  forces  doing  work. 

Dy'nast  (di'nnst),  re.  [L.  dynastes,  Gr.  Suyao-njs,  fr. 
SvuaoSai,  to  be  able  or  strong  :  cf.  F.  dynaste.  See  Dy- 
namic]     1.  A  ruler;  a  governor;  a  prince. 

2.  A  dynasty  ;  a  government.     [Obs."] 

II  Dy-nas'ta  (dt-nas'ta),  re.  [NL.  See  Dynast.]  A 
tyrant.     [Ohs.'\  Slillon. 

Dy-nas'tlc  (dt-nas'tik  or  di-),  a.  [Gr.  SwaortKo^  of 
a  dynast,  fr.  Sui/ao-njs  :  cf.  F.  dynastique.1  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  a  dynasty  or  line  of  kings.  Motley. 

Dy-nas'tlc-al  (-ti-kal),  a.    Dynastic. 

Dy-nas'ti-dan  (-ti-don),  re.  [Gr.  Svv6.<m^,  fern,  of 
&vva.a-Ty\<:.  See  Dynast.  The  name  alludes  to  the  im- 
inense  size  of  some  species.]  (Zool.)  One  of  a  group  of 
gigantic,  horned  beetles,  including  Dymtstus  A'eptimus, 
and  the  Hercules  beetle  (D.  Hercules)  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, which  grow  to  be  six  inches  in  length. 

Dy'nas-ty  (di'ims-ty  or  din'os-tj  ;  277),  re.  ;  pi.  Dy- 
nasties (-tfz).      [Gr.  SvvacTTeia.  lordslilp,  fr.  Svva<rTtvtiv 
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to  hold  power  or  lordship,  fr.  Swaa-nii :  cf.  F.  dynasiie 
dynasty.  See  Dynast.j  1.  Sovereignty  ;  lordship  ;  do- 
minion. Johnson. 

2.  A  race  or  succession  of  kings,  of  the  same  line  or 
family  ;  the  continued  lordship  of  a  race  of  rulers. 

Dyne  (din),  n.  [Formed  fr.  Gr.  Wrafiis  power.  See 
Dynamic]  (Physics)  The  unit  of  force,  in  the  C.  G.  S. 
(Centimeter  Gram  Second)  system  of  physical  units ; 
that  is,  the  force  which,  acting  on  a  gram  for  a  second, 
generates  a  velocity  of  a  centimeter  per  second. 

Dys-  (dis-).  An  inseparable  prefix,  fr.  the  Greek 
Svi-  hard,  ill,  and  signifying  ill,  bad,  hard,  difficult,  and 
the  like ;  cf.  the  prefixes,  Skr.  dus-,  Goth,  tuz-,  OHG. 
zur-,  G.  zer-,  AS.  to-,  Icel.  lor-,  Ir.  do-. 

II  Dys'aBS-the'Sl-a  (dls'es-the'zhl-a  or  -si-a),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Sus-  ill,  bad  -(-  aicrffai/ecrflai  to  perceive,  to  feel.] 
(Med.)  Impairment  of  any  of  the  senses,  esp.  of  touch. 

II  Dys-cra'sl-a  (dis-kra'zhl-a  or  -sT-a),  n.  [NL.  dys- 
crasia,  fr.  Gr.  Svaiepaa-Ca  ;  6us-  bad  +  Koao-is  mixture,  fr. 
Kepavvvvai  to  mix :  cf.  F.  dyscrasie.']  (Med.)  An  iU  habit 
or  state  of  the  constitution ;  —  formerly  regarded  as  de- 
pendent on  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood  and  humors. 

Dys'cra-site  (dls'kra-sit),  n.  [Gr.  Su?-  bad  +  Kpao-ts 
compound.]  (3Iin.)  A  mineral  consisting  of  antimony 
and  silver. 

Dys'cra-sy  (dis'kra-sj?),  n. ;  pi.  Disceasies  (-siz). 
Dyscrasia. 

Sin  is  a  cause  of  dyscrasies  and  distempers.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Dys'en-ter'lc  (dis'gn-tSr'ik),  l  a.      [L.   dysentericus, 

Dys'en-ter'lC-al  (-i-kal),  )      Gr.  Sva-evrepixos  :  cf. 

F.  dysenterique.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  dysentery ;  hav- 
ing dysentery ;  as,  a  dysenteric  patient.  "  Dysenteric 
symptoms."  Copland. 

Dys'en-ter-y  (difs'gn-tSr-i^),  n.  [L.  dysenteria,  Gr. 
fiuo-eiTepta ;  fius-  ill,  bad  -\-  evrepov,  pi.  evnpa,  intestines, 
fr.  ei/Tos  within,  fr.  iv  in, akin  to  E.  in:  cf.F.  dysenterie. 
See  Dys-,  and  In.]  (3Ied.)  A  disease  attended  with  in- 
flammation and  ulceration  of  the  colon  and  rectum,  and 
characterized  by  griping  pains,  constant  desire  to  evacu- 
ate the  bowels,  and  the  discharge  of  mucus  and  blood. 

^S"  When  acute,  dysentery  is  usually  accompanied 
with  high  fevers.  It  occurs  epidemically,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  be  communicable  through  the  medium  of  the 
alvine  discharges. 

Dys'ge-nes'Io  (dls'je-nSs'ik),  a.  Not  procreating  or 
breeding  freely ;  as,  one  race  may  be  dysgenesic  with 
respect  to  another.  Darwin. 


II  Dys-gen'e-Sls  (dTs-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [Pref.  dys-  -\-  gene- 
sis.'] (Biol.)  A  condition  of  not  generating  or  breeding 
freely  ;  infertility  ;  a  form  of  homogenesis  in  which  the 
hybrids  are  sterile  among  themselves,  but  are  fertile  with 
members  of  either  parent  race. 

Dys'lO-glS'tic  (dis/lo-jis'tik),  a.  [Gr.  6vs-  ill,  bad, 
-\-  Aoyos  discourse,  f r.  Aeyeic  to  speak.  ]  Unfavorable ; 
not  commendatory ;  —  opposed  to  eulogistic. 

There  is  no  course  of  conduct  for  which  dyslogistic  or  eulo- 
gistic epithets  may  not  be  found.  J.  F.  Stephen. 

The  paternity  of  (/j/s?ogis(ic  —  no  bantling,  but  now  almost  a 
centenarian  —  is  adjudged  to  that  genius  of  common  sense, 
Jeremy  Bentham.  Fitzed.  Hall. 

DyslU-lte  (dis'lii-It),  n.  [Gr.  6us-  iU,  hard  +  Kviiv 
to  loose,  dissolve.]  (il/ire.)  A  variety  of  the  zinc  spinel 
or  gahnite. 

Dysly-sin  (dis'lT-sin),  n.  [Gr.  Su?-  ill,  hard  -)-  AuVi? 
a  loosing.]  (Physiol.  Chem. )  A  resinous  substance  formed 
in  the  decomposition  of  cholic  acid  of  bile  ;  —  so  called 
because  it  is  difficult  to  solve. 

II  Dys-men'or-rhe'a  (dis-mgn'Sr-re'a),  n.  [Gr.  8u9- 
iU,  hard  +  fi-qv  month  -\-  pelv  to  flow.]  (Med.)  DifScult 
and  painful  menstruation. 

Dys'no-my  (dts'no-mjr),  n.  [Gr.  SvcrvoiiCa ;  Svs-  ill, 
bad  -f-  fo/ios  law.]  Bad  legislation ;  the  enactment  of 
bad  laws.  Cockeram. 

Dys'0-dile  (-o-dil),  n.  [Gr.  SwCTwSia  ill  smell,  from 
SuacoSijs  iU-smelling ;  Sus-  ill,  bad  -\-  o^nv  to  smell.] 
(Min.)  An  impure  earthy  or  coaly  bitumen,  whicli 
emits  a  highly  fetid  odor  when  burning. 

Dys-pep'si-a  (dTs-pep'sT-a  or  -sha),  I  n.     [L.  dyspep- 

Dys-pep'sy  (dTs-pep'sJ ;  277),  |     sia,   Gr.    Sv<r- 

OTci/iia,  fr.  SvcrneTTTOi  hard  to  digest;  Sus-  ill,  hard -f- 
neTTT^iv  to  cook,  digest ;  akin  to  E.  cook :  cf.  F.  dyspep- 
sic.  See  Dys-,  and  3d  Cook.]  (Med.)  A  kind  of  indi- 
gestion ;  a  state  Of  the  stomach  in  which  its  functions 
are  disturbed,  without  the  presence  of  other  diseases,  or, 
if  others  are  present,  they  are  of  minor  importance.  Its 
symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  heartburn,  acrid 
or  fetid  eructations,  a  sense  of  weight  or  fullness  in  the 
stomach,  etc.  Dunglison. 

Dys-pep'tiC  (-pep'tTk),     1  a.   Pertaining  to  dyspepsia ; 

Dys-pep'tiC-al (-tl-kal), )  having  dyspepsia;  as,  a 
dyspeptic  or  dyspeptical  symptom. 

Dys-pep'tlc,  n.     A  person  afflicted  with  dyspepsia. 

Dys-pep'tone  (-ton),  n.  [Pref.  dys-  -j-  peptone.'\ 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  An  insoluble  albuminous  body  formed 


from  casein  and  other  proteid  substances  by  the  action 
of  gastric  juice.  Meissner. 

II  Dys-pha'gl-a  (dis-fa'ji-a.),  )  n.    [NL.  dysphagia,  fr. 

Dys'pha-gy  (dis'fa-jj?),  )  Gr.  6vs-  ill,  hard  +  (^o. 
yelv  to  eat.]     (3Ied.)  Difficulty  in  swallowing. 

II  Dys-pho'ni-a   (dis-fo'ni-a),  )  n.      [NL.  dysphonia, 

Dys'phO-ny    (dis'f6-ny),  )      Gr.   Sva-^avia ;  Sui- 

Ul,  hard  -|-  (f>u>vr\  sound,  voice  :  cf.  P.  dysphonie.']  (Med.) 
A  difficulty  in  producing  vocal  sounds  ;  enfeebled  or  de- 
praved voice. 

II  Dys-phO'ri-a  (dis-fo'rT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  «u(T(^opta, 
fr.  8u<r(#)opo!  hard  to  bear ;  hv;-  HI,  hard  -f-  <j>4peiv  to  bear : 
cf.  P.  dysphoric.']  (Med.)  Impatience  under  affliction; 
morbid  restlessness ;  dissatisfaction ;  the  fidgets. 

II  Dysp-noe'a  (disp-ne'a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Bytrrrvoia,  fr. 
Siitrirf oos  short  of  breath ;  pref.  ius-  ill,  hard  -j-  nvorj, 
TTi/oirj,  breathing,  irvelv  to  blow,  breathe :  cf.  P.  dyspnee."] 
(Med. )  Difficulty  of  breathing. 

Dysp-no'ic  (-no'Ik),  a.  (Med.)  Affected  vrith  short- 
ness of  breath ;  relatuig  to  dyspnoea. 

Dys-te'le-ol'o-gy  (dts-te'le-ol'o-jj?  or  dis-tgl'-),  re. 
[Pref.  dys-  -}-  teleology.]  (Biol.)  The  doctrine  of  pur- 
poselessness ;  a  term  applied  by  Haeekel  to  that  branch  of 
physiology  which  treats  of  rudimentary  organs,  in  view 
of  their  being  useless  to  the  life  of  the  organism. 

To  the  doctrine  of  diistcleology,  or  the  denial  of  final  causes,  a 
proof  of  the  real  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  instinct  must 
necessarily  be  fatal.  Ward  (Dynamic  Sociology). 

II  DyS-tO'cl-a  (dts-to'shi-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Sucrroicia ; 
Svi-  ill,  hard  +  tokos  delivery.]  {Med.)  Difficult  deliv- 
ery  or  parturition. 

Dys'tome  (dts'tom),  a.  [Gr.  Sus-  ill,  hard  +  tojios 
cutting,  Te/xvew  to  cut.]   (Min.)  Cleaving  with  difficulty. 

I^^  Datolite  was  called  dystome  spar  by  Mohs. 

II  Dys-U'ri-a  (-u'rT-a),  Ik.   [L.  dysuria,  Gr.  bvcrovpia. ; 

Dys'U-ry  (dis'li-ry),  )  &v^-  -f-  otpov  urine  :  cf.  F. 
dysuric]    (Med. )  Difficult  or  painful  discharge  of  urine. 

Dys-U'ric  (dls-u'rTk),  a.  [Gr.  6vo-oupiK09 :  cf.  P. 
dysuriqiie.]     Pertaining  to,  or  afflicted  with,  dysury. 

Dze'ren  (dze'rgn),  )  n.      (Zo'ol.)  The  Chinese  yellow 

Dze'ion  (dze'ron), )  antelope  (Procapra  gutturosa), 
a  remarkably  swift-footed  animal,  inhabiting  the  deserti 
of  Central  Asia,  Thibet,  and  China. 

Dzig'ge-tai  (dzlg'ge-ta  or  -taT),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  The  ki- 
ang,  a  wild  horse  or  wild  ass  of  Thibet  (Asinus  hemionusX 

^W  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  the  koulaa 
or  onager.    See  Koulan. 


E. 


E(e).  1.  The  fifth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  It 
derives  its  form,  name,  and  value  from  the  Latin, 
the  form  and  value  being  further  derived  from  the 
Greek,  into  which  it  came  from  the  Phoenician,  and  ulti- 
mately, probably,  from  the  Egyptian.  Its  etymological 
relations  are  closest  with  the  vowels  i,  a,  and  o,  as  illus- 
trated by  to  fall,  to  fell ;  man,  pi.  men  ;  drink,  drank, 
drench ;  dint,  dent ;  doom,  deem ;  goose,  pi.  geese ; 
beef,  OF.  boef ,  L.  bos ;  and  E.  cheer,  OP.  chiere,  LL. 
cara. 

The  letter  e  has  in  English  several  vowel  sounds,  the 
two  principal  being  its  long  or  name  sound,  as  in  eve, 
me,  and  the  short,  as  in  end,  best.  Usually  at  the  end  of 
words  it  is  silent,  but  serves  to  indicate  that  the  preced- 
ing vowel  has  its  long  sound,  where  otherwise  it  would 
be  short,  as  in  mane,  cane,  mete,  which  without  the  final 
e  would  be  pronounced  man,  can,  met.  After  c  and  g, 
the  final  e  indicates  that  these  letters  are  to  be  pro- 
nounced as  .s  and  j,  respectively,  as  in  lace,  rage. 

See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  75-97. 

2.  (Mus.)  E  is  the  third  tone  of  the  model  diatonic 
scale.  Eb  (E  flat)  is  a  tone  which  is  intermediate  be- 
tween D  and  E. 

E-.  A  Latin  prefix  meaning  out,  out  of,  from;  also, 
without.    See  Ex-. 

Each  (ech),  a.  or  a.  pron.  [OE.  eche,  aslc,  etc,  ilk,  AS. 
tele ;  a  always  +  gellc  like  ;  akin  to  OD.  iegelik,  OHG. 
eogillh,  MHG.  iegellch,  G.  jeglich.  V209.  See  3d  Aye, 
LikE,  and  cf.  Eitheb,  Eveky,  Ilk.]  1.  Every  one  of 
the  two  or  more  individuals  composing  a  number  of  ob- 
jects, considered  separately  from  the  rest.  It  is  used 
either  with  or  without  a  following  noun ;  as,  each  of  you 
or  each  one  of  you.  "Each  of  the  combatants."  Fielding. 

(j^=*To  each  corresponds  other.     "Let  each  esteem 
other  better  than  himself."    Each  other,  used  elliptically 
for  each  the  other.    It  is  our  duty  to  assist  each  other  ; 
that  IS,  it  IS  our  duty,  each  to  assist  the  other,  each  being 
m  the  nommative  and  other  in  the  objective  case. 
,      It  is  a  bad  thing  that  men  should  hate  each  other  ;  but  it  is  far 
worse  that  they  should  contract  the  habit  of  cuttinpr  one  an- 
other's throats  without  hatred.  Macaulay. 
Let  each 
His  adamantine  coat  gird  well.  Milton. 
In  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple.  Shak. 
Then  draw  we  nearer  day  bv  day, 
Each  to  his  brethren,  all  to  ftod.                   Keble. 

The  oak  and  the  elm  have  each  a  distinct  character.    Gilpin. 

2.   Every  ;  —  sometimes  used  interchangeably   with 

every.  shak. 

I  know  each  lane  and  every  alley  green.  Milton. 

In  short  each  man's  happiness  depends  upon  himself.    Sterne. 


m^""  This  use  of  each  for  every,tboueh  common  in  Scot- 
land and  in  America,  is  now  un-English.        Fitzed.  Ball. 

Syn.  —  See  Eveey. 

Each'where'  (-hwSr'),  adv.    Everywhere.     [Obs.] 
The  sky  eacfiw/tere  did  show  full  bright  and  fair.    Spejtser. 

Ead'lsh  (Sd'ish),  71.     See  Eddish. 

Ea'ger  (e'ger),  a.  [OE.  e^rre  sharp,  sour,  eager,  OF. 
agre,  aigre,  P.  aigre,  fr.  L.  acer  sharp,  sour,  spirited, 
zealous;  akin  to  Gr.  aKpos  highest,  extreme,  Skr.  agra 
point ;  fr.  a  root  signifying  to  be  sharp.  Cf.  Acrid, 
Edge.]  1.  Sharp  ;  sour ;  acid.  \_Obs.]  "  Like  eager 
droppings  into  milk."  Shak. 

2.  Sharp  ;  keen  ;  bitter ;  severe.  lObs.]  "  A  nipping 
and  an  eojrerair."     "^a^rer  words."  Shak. 

3.  Excited  by  desire  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object ;  ar- 
dent to  pursue,  perform,  or  obtain  ;  keenly  desirous  ; 
hotly  longing  ;  earnest ;  zealous ;  impetuous ;  vehement ; 
as,  the  hounds  were  eager  in  the  chase. 

And  gazed  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes.  Skak. 

How  eatjerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces  !  Shak. 

When  to  her  eager  lips  is  brought 

Her  infant's  thrilling  kiss.  Keble. 

A  crowd  of  eager  and  curious  schoolboys.    HawtliOi-ne. 

Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fight.  Shak. 

4.  Brittle  ;  inflexible ;  not  ductile.     \_Obs.] 

Gold  will  be  sometimes  so  eager,  as  artists  call  it,  that  it  will 
as  little  endure  the  hammer  as  glass  itself.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Earnest ;  ardent ;  vehement ;  hot ;  impetuous ; 
fervent ;  intense ;  impassioned ;  zealous ;  forward.  See 
Earnest.  —  Eager,  Earnest.  £offe!' marks  an  excited 
state  of  desire  or  passion  ;  thus,  a  cliild  is  eager  for  a  play- 
thing, a  hungry  man  is  eager  for  food,  a  covetous  man  is 
eager  for  gain.  Eagerness  is  liable  to  frequent  abuses, 
and  is  good  or  bad,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  relates  to 
what  is  praiseworthy  or  the  contrary.  Earnest  denotes 
a  permanent  state  of  mind,  feeling,  or  sentiment.  It  is 
always  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  as,  a  preacher  is  earnest  in 
his  appeals  to  the  conscience ;  an  agent  is  earnest  in  his 
soUcitations. 

Ea'ger,  n.    Same  as  Eagre. 

Ea'ger-ly,  adv.     In  an  eager  maimer. 

Ea'ger-ness,  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  eager ; 
ardent  desire.     "The  ea^erreeis  of  love."  Addison. 

2.  Tartness;  sourness.     \_Obs.] 

Syn.— Ardor ;  vehemence ;  earnestness ;  impetuosity ; 
heartiness ;  fervor ;  fervency ;  avidity ;  zeal ;  craving  ; 
heat ;  passion ;  greediness. 

Ea'gle  (e'g'l),  n.  [OE.  egle,  F.  aigle,  fr.  L.  aquila; 
prob.  named  from  its  color,  fr.  aquilus  dark-colored, 
brovm  ;  cf.  Lith.  aklas  blind.  Cf.  Aquiline.]  1.  (Zo'ol.) 
Any  large,  rapacious  bird  of  the  Falcon  family,  esp.  of  the 
genera  Aquila  and  Haliseetus.    The  eagle  is  remarkable 


for  strength,  size,  graceful  figure,  keenness  of  vision, 
and  extraordinary  flight.  The  most  noted  species  ara 
the  golden  eagle  (Aquila  chrysa'etus) ; 
the  imperial  eagle  of  Europe  (A.  mogil- 
nik  or  imperialis) ;  the  American  bald 
eagle  (Haliseetus  leucoceph- 
alvs) ;  the  European  sea  ea- 
gle (IT.  albicilla)  ;  and  the 
great  harpy  eagle  (Thrasa- 
etus  harpyia).  The  figure 
of  the  eagle,  as  the  king  of 
birds,  is  commonly  used  as 
an  heraldic  emblem,  and  also 
for  standards  and  emblemati  c 
devices.  See  Bald  eagle. 
Harpy,  and   Gblden 

EAGLE. 

2.  A  gold  coin  of 
the  United  States,  of 
the  value  of  ten  dol- 
lars. 

3.  (Astron.)  A 
northern  constella- 
tion, containing  Al- 
tair,  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude.  See 
Aquila. 

4.  The  figure  of  an 
eagle  borne  as  an  em- 
blem on  the  standard  of  the  ancient  Romans,  or  so  used 
upon  the  seal  or  standard  of  any  people. 

Though  the  Roman  eagle  shadow  thee.      Tennyson. 

d^^  Some  modem  nations,  as  the  United  States,  and 
France  under  the  Bonapartes,  have  adopted  the  eagle  as 
their  national  emblem.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  have 
for  an  emblem  a  double-headed  eagle. 

Bald  eagle.  See  Bald  eagle.  —  Bold  eagle.  See  under 
Bold.  —  Double  eagle,  a  gold  coin  of  the  United  States 
worth  twenty  dollars.  —  Eagle  hawk  (Zo'ol.),  a  large,  crest- 
ed. South  American  hawk  of  the  genus  Morphnus.  —  Eagle 
owl  {Zo'ol.),  any  large  owl  of  the  genus  Bubo,  and  allied 
genera ;  as  the  American  great  homed  owl  (Bubo  Virgini- 
anus),  and  the  allied  European  species  (B.  m,aximus).  See 
Horned  owl.  —  Eagle  ray  (Zo'ol.),  any  large  species  of  ray 
of  the  genus  Myliobatis  (esp.  M.  aquila).  —  Eagle  vulture 
(Zo'ol.),  a  large  West  African  hiTd(Gypohierax  Angolen- 
sis),  intermediate,  in  several  respects,  "between  the  e^les 
and  vultures. 

Ea'gle-eyed'  (e'g'l-Id'),  a.  Sharp-sighted  as  an  eagle. 
"Inwardly  eaj'Ze-cj^erf."  ^  HoweU. 

Ea'gle-sight'ed  (-si'tgd),  a.  Farsighted  and  strong- 
sighted;  sharp-sighted.  Shak. 


Imperial  Eagle  (Aquila  mogilnik% 


ale,    senate,   c^re,   am,    arm,    ask.   final,   ^U ;    eve,   event,   6ud,  fern,   recent  v    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    6bey,    5rb,    6dd , 
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EAR-SHELL 


Diagrammatic  sectional 
Tiew  of  the  Human 
Ear  of  the  left  side. 


Ea'gless  (e'glSs),  n.  let.  OF.  aiglesse.']  {Zo'dl)  A 
female  or  hen  eagle,     [i?.]  Sherwood. 

Ea'gle-Stone'  (e'g'l-etoii'),n-  {Min.)  A  concretionary 
nodule  of  clay  ironstone,  of  the  size  of  a  wabiut  or 
larger,  so  called  by  the  ancients,  who  believed  that  the 
eagle  transported  these  stones  to  her  nest  to  facilitate 
the  laying  of  her  eggs ;  aetites. 

Ea'glet  (e'glSt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  aiglet.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  young 
fiagle,  or  a  diminutive  eagle. 

Ea'gle-winged'  (e'g'l-wlngd'),  a-  Having  the  wings 
of  an  eagle  ;  swift,  or  soaring  high,  like  an  eagle.     Shak. 

Ea'gle-WOOd'  (-w65d'),  n.  [From  Skr.  aguru,  through 
Pg.  aguila;  cf.  F.  bois  i'aigle.']  A  kind  of  fragrant 
wood.     See  Asalloohum. 

Ea'grass  (e'gras),  n.     See  Eddish.     \_Ohs.'] 

Ea'gre  (e'ger),  n.  [AS.  e&gor,  egor,  in  comp.,  water, 
sea,  engor-stream  water  stream,  sea.]  A  wave,  or  two 
or  three  successive  waves,  of  great  height  and  violence, 
at  flood  tide  moving  up  an  estuary  or  river  ;  —  commonly 
called  the  bore.     See  Bore. 

Eal'der-man,Eal'dor-man  (el'der-man),  n.  An  alder- 
man.    \_Obs.'\ 

Eale  (el),  n.    [See  Ale.]    Ale.     [0J«.]  Shale. 

Eame  (em),  n.  [AS.  earn  ;  akin  to  D.  oom,  6.  ohm, 
oheim ;  ct.  1,.  avunculus.]    Uncle.     [Ote.]         Spenser. 

Ean  (en),  V.  t.  &  i.  [AS.  e&nian.  See  Yean.]  To 
bring  forth,  as  young  ;  to  yean.  "  In  eaning  time."  Shak. 

Eanllng  (en'lTpg),  n.  [See  Ean,  Yeanling.]  A  lamb 
just  brought  forth ;  a  yeanling.  _  Shak. 

Ear  (er),  n.  [AS.  eare ;  akin  to  OPries.  are,  ar,  OS. 
ora,  D.  oor,  OHG.  ora,  G.  ohr,  Icel.  eyra,  Sw.  ora,  Dan. 
ore,  Goth,  auso,  L.  auris,  Lith.  aiisis,  Russ.  ukho,  6r. 
oil ;  cf.  L.  audire  to  hear,  Gr.  aiew,  Skr.  av  to  favor,  pro- 
tect. Cf.  Auricle,  Oeillon.]  1.  The  organ  of  hearing ; 
the  external  ear 

Description  qt  lllu^trat  on 
a  to  ,(7  Parts  of  the  Pinna     aa 
Helix  ;  h  Antihehx     c  Fossa 
©f  the  Antihelix    d  Anti 
tragus  ;    e  Tra- 
gus ;  /  Lobule 
or  Lobe  ;  g  Con- 
cha; A  External 
Auditory  Mea- 
tus, or  Auditory 
Canal ;  {  Tym- 
panic   M  e  m- 
Drane  ;  k  Tym- 

fianum ;  I  Mal- 
eus  ;  m  Incus  ; 
n  Stapes;  o  Ves- 
tibule ;  p  Coch- 
lea :  q  Three  semicircular 
Canals  ;  r  Auditory  Nerve 
s  Eustachian  Tube. 

<^^  In  man  and  the  higher 
vertebrate^,  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing is  very  complicated,  and  is 
divisible  mto  three  parts :  the 
external  ear,  which  includes 
the  pinna  or  auricle  and  meatus  or  external  opening; 
the  middle  ear,  drum,  or  tympanum  ;  and  the  mternal 
ear,  or  labyrinth.  The  middle  ear  is  a  cavity  connected 
by  the  Eustachian  tube  with  the  pharynx,  separated  from 
the  opening  of  the  external  ear  by  the  iipnpariic  mem- 
brane, and  containing  a  chain  of  three  small  bones,  or  os- 
sicles, named  malleus,  incus,  and  siapes,  which  connect 
this  membrane  with  the  internal  ear.  The  essential  part 
of  the  internal  ear  where  the  fibers  of  the  auditory  nerve 
terminate,  is  the  membranous  labyrinth,  a  complicated 
sj'stem  of  sacs  and  tubes  filled  with  a  fluid  (the  endo- 
lymph),  and  lodged  in  a  cavity,  called  the  bony  labyrinth, 
in  the  periotic  bone.  The  membranous  labyrinth  does 
not  completely  fill  the  bony  labyrinth,  but  is  partially 
suspended  in  it  in  a  fluid  (the  perilymph).  The  bony 
labyrinth  consists  of  a  central  cavity,  the  vestibule,  into 
which  three  semicircular  canals  and  the  canal  of  the 
cochlea  (spirally  coiled  in  mammals)  open.  The  vestibu- 
lar portion  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  consists  of  two 
sacs,  the  utriculus  and  sacculus,  connected  by  a  narrow 
tube,  into  the  former  of  which  three  membranous  semi- 
circular canals  open,  while  the  latter  is  connected  with 
a  membranous  tube  m  the  cochlea  containing  the  organ 
of  Corti.  By  the  help  of  the  external  ear  the  sonorous 
vibrations  of  the  air  are  concentrated  upon  the  tympanic 
membrane  and  set  it  vibrating,  the  chain  of  bones  in  the 
middle  ear  transmits  these  vibrations  to  the  internal  ear, 
where  they  cause  certain  delicate  structures  m  the  organ 
of  Corti,  and  other  parts  of  the  membranous  labyrinth, 
to  stimulate  the  fibers  of  the  auditory  nerve  to  transmit 
sonorous  impulses  to  the  brain. 

2.  The  sense  of  hearing  ;  the  perception  of  sounds  ;  the 
power  of  discriminating  between  different  tones ;  as,  a 
nice  ear  for  music  ;  —  in  the  singular  only. 

Songs  .  .  .  not  all  ungrateful  to  thine  car.     Tennyson. 

3.  That  which  resembles  in  shape  or  position  the  ear 
of  an  animal ;  any  prominence  or  projection  on  an  object, 
—  usually  one  for  support  or  attachment ;  a  lug  ;  a  han- 
dle ;  as,  the  ears  of  a  tub,  a  skillet,  or  dish.  The  ears 
of  a  boat  are  outside  kneepieces  near  the  bow.  See  Illust. 
of  Bell. 

4.  (Arch.)  (a)  Same  as  Aceoterium  (a).  (J)  Same 
as  Chossette. 

5.  Privilege  of  being  kindly  heard  ;  favor  ;  attention. 

Dion ysius  .  .  .  would  give  no  ear  to  his  suit.  Bacon. 
Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears.  Sliak. 
About  the  ears,  in  close  proximity  to  ;  near  at  hand.  — 
By  the  ears,  in  close  contest ;  as,  to  set  bi/  the  ears;  to  fall 
together  by  the  ears;  to  be  by  the  ears.  —Button  ear  (m 
dogs),  an  ear  which  falls  forward  and  completely  hides 
the  inside.  —  Ear  flnger,  the  little  finger.  —  Ear  of  DionysiuB, 
»  1""?  0?  ear  trumpet  with  a  flexible  tube  ;  —named  from 
the  bicilian  tyrant,  who  constructed  a  device  to  overhear 
the  prisoners  m  his  dungeons.  —  Ear  sand  (Anat.),  oto- 
liths. See  Otolith.  —  Ear  snail  (Zonl.), 
any  snail  of  the  genus  Auricula  and  allied 
genera.  —Ear  stones  (Aval.),  otoliths.  See 
Otolith.  —  Ear  trumpet,  an  instrument  to 
aid  m  hearing.  It  consists  of  a  tube  broad 
at  the  outer  end,  and  narrowing  to  a  slen- 
der extremity  which  enters  the  ear,  thus 
collecting  and  intensifying  sounds  so  as 
to  assist  the  hearing  of  a  partiaUv  deaf 


Ear  Snail  (Me- 
tampus  UnC' 
aiiut).  Nat. 
size. 


person.  —Ear  vesicle  (Zo'dl.),  a  simple  auditory  organ,  oc- 
curring in  many  worms,  moUusks,  etc.  It  consists  of  a 
small  sac  containing  a  fluid  and  one  or  more  solid  con- 
cretions or  otocysts.  —  Rose  ear  (in  dogs),  an  ear  which 
folds  backward  and  shows  part  of  the  inside.  —  To  give 
ear  to,  to  listen  to  ;  to  heed,  as  advice  or  one  advising. 
^^Give  ear  unto  my  song."  Ooldsmith.  —  To  have  one's 
ear,  to  be  listened  to  with  favor.  —  Up  to  the  ea,rs,  deeply 
submerged ;  almost  overwhelmed ;  as,  to  be  m  trouble 
up  to  one's  ears.    [Colloq.] 

Ear  (er),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eared  (erd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Earing.]  To  take  in  with  the  ears  ;  to  hear. 
[Sportive']  "I  eared  her  language."  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

Ear,  n.  [AS.  ear ;  akin  to  D.  aar,  OHG.  ahir,  G. 
'dhre,  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  aa-,  Goth.  ahs.  VI-  Of.  Awn, 
Edge.]  The  spike  or  head  of  any  cereal  (as,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  Indian  corn,  etc.),  containing  the  kernels. 

First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear.  Mark  iv.  2S. 

Ear,  V.  i.  To  put  forth  ears  in  growing ;  to  form  ears, 
as  grain  ;  as,  this  corn  ears  well. 

Ear,  V.  t.  [OE.  erien,  AS.  erian  ;  akin  to  OFries.  era, 
OHG.  erran,  MHG.  eren,  em,  Prov.  G.  aren,  'dren,  Icel. 
erja,  Goth,  arjan,  Lith.  arli,  OSlav.  orati,  L.  arare,  Gr. 
apoui'.  Cf.  Arable.]  To  plow  or  till;  to  cultivate. 
"  To  ear  the  laud."  Shak. 

Ear'a-ble  (er'a-b'l),  a.     Arable  ;  tillable.     [Archaic] 

Ear'ache'  (er'ak'),  n.     Ache  or  pain  in  the  ear. 

Ear'al  (-al),  a.    Receiving  by  the  ear.    [OJs.]    Heicyt. 

Ear'— bored'  (-bord'),  a.     Having  the  ear  perforated. 

Ear'cap'  (-kSp'),  n.  A  cap  or  cover  to  protect  the  ear 
from  cold. 

Ear'COC'kle  (-kok'k'l),  n.  (Sot.)  A  disease  in  wheat, 
in  which  the  blackened  and  contracted  grain,  or  ear,  is 
filled  with  minute  worms. 

Ear'drop'  (er'drop'),  71.  1.  A  pendant  for  the  ear ; 
an  earring ;  as,  a  pair  of  eardrops. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  primrose.     See  Auricula. 

Ear'drum' (-driim'),  M.  (.dmai.)  The  tympanum.  See 
Ulusi.  of  Ear. 

Eared  (erd),  a.     1.  Ha-ving  (such  or  so  many)  ears ;  — 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  long-eared/  sharp- 
eared  ;  ivM-eared;  ten-eared. 

2.  (Zo'dl. )  Having  external  ears ;  having 
tufts  of  feathers  resembling  ears. 

Eared  owl  (Zo'dl.),  an  owl  ha-ving  earlike 
tufts  of  feathers,  as  the  long-eared  owl,  and 
short-eared  owl.  —  Eared  seal  (Zo'dl.),  any 
seal  of  the  family  Otariid:c,  including  the 
fur  seals  and  hair  seals.    See  Seal. 

Ear'i-ness  (er'T-nes),  n.  [Scotch  ery  or 
eii~y  affected  with  fear.]  Fear  or  timid- 
ity, especially  of  something  supernatural. 
[Written  also  dryness.] 

The  sense  of  eariness,  as  twiUght  came  on. 
De  Quincey. 

Ear'lng,  n.   (Naut. )  (a)  A  line  used  to 
fasten  the  upper  corners  of  a  sail  to  the    European  Long- 
yard  or  gaff ;  —  also  called  head  earing.       J'^\^^  ()wl 
(b)  A  line  for  hauling  the  reef  cringle  to       ^^*'°  ''*'^'- 
the  yard  ;  —  also  called  reef  earing,    (c)  A  line  fastening 
the  comers  of  an  aw-ning  to  the  rigging  or  stanchions. 

Ear'lng,  n.     Coming  into  ear,  as  corn. 

Ear'lng,  n.     A  plowing  of  land.     [Archaic] 

Neither  earing  nor  harvest.  Gen.  slv.  6. 

Earl  (erl),  n.  [OE.  eorl,  erl,  AS.  eorl  man,  noble ; 
akin  to  OS.  erl  boy,  man,  Icel.  jarl  nobleman,  count,  and 
possibly  to  Gr.  aprrriv  male,  Zend  arshan  man.  Cf.  Jael.] 
A  nobleman  of  England  ranking  below  a  marquis,  and 
above  a  -viscount.  The  rank  of  an  earl  corresponds  to 
that  of  a  count  (comte)  in  France,  and  graf  in  Germany. 
Hence  the  wife  of  an  earl  is  still  called  countess.  See 
Count. 

Earl,  n.     (Zo'dl.)  The  needlefi.sh.     [Ireland] 

Ear'lap'  (er'lap'),  n.     The  lobe  of  the  ear. 

Earl'dom  (erl'diim),  n.  [AS.  eorl-dom ;  eorl  man, 
noble  -j — dom  -dom.]  1.  Tlie  jurisdiction  of  an  earl ; 
the  territorial  possessions  of  an  earl. 

2.  The  status,  title,  or  dignity  of  an  earl. 

He  [Pulteney]  shrunk  into  insignificancy  and  an  earldom. 

Chesterfield. 

Earl'dor-man  (-der-man),  n.     Alderman.     [Obs.] 

Earl'duck'  (-diik'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  red-breasted  mer- 
ganser (Merganser  serrator). 

Earles'  pen'ny  (erlz'  pen'ny).  [Cf.  Aeles,  4th  Ear- 
nest.]   Earnest  money.    Same  as  Aeles  penny.     [06.s.] 

Earless  (er'les),  a.  Without  ears ;  hence,  deaf  or 
unwilling  to  hear.  Pope. 

Ear'let  (er'let),  ».    [Ear -\- -lei.]    An  earring.    [Obs.] 
The  Ismaelites  were  accustomed  to  wear  golden  earlets. 

Judg.  vMl.  24  (Donny  rersinn'). 

Ear'li-ness  (erli-nSs),  n.  The  state  of  being  early  or 
forward  ;  promptness. 

Earl'  mar'Shal  (erl'  mar'shol).  An  officer  of  state  in 
England  who  marshals  and  orders  all  great  ceremonials, 
takes  cognizance  of  matters  relating  to  honor,  arms,  and 
pedigree,  and  directs  the  proclamation  of  peace  and  war. 
The  court  of  chivalry  was  formerly  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  he  is  still  the  head  of  the  herald's  ofiice  or 
college  of  arms. 

Earlock'  (er'lok'),  n.  [AS.  ear-loccn.]  A  lock  or 
curl  of  hair  near  the  ear  ;  a  lovelock.     See  Lo-velock. 

Ear'ly  (er'ly),  adv.  [OE.  crli,  erliche,  AS.  serllce ; 
ier  sooner  -)-  lie  like.  See  Ere,  and  Like.]  Soon  ;  in 
good  season ;  seasonably ;  betimes ;  as,  come  early. 

Those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.    Fror.  viii.  17. 
You  must  wake  and  call  me  early.  7'ennyson. 

Ear'ly,  a.  [Compar.  Earlier  (er'lT-er) ;  svperl.  Ear- 
liest.] [OE.  earlich.  V204.  See  Early,  adv.]  1.  In 
advance  of  the  usual  or  appointed  time  ;  in  good  season  ; 
prior  in  time  ;  among  or  near  the  first; — opposed  tolate  ; 
as,  the  early  bird  ;  an  early  spring ;  early  fruit. 

Early  and  provident  fear  is  the  mother  of  safety.    Burl'e. 

The  doorsteps  and  threshold  with  the  early  grass  springing  up 
about  them.  JJawtliomr. 


2.  Coining  in  the  first  part  of  a  period  of  time,  or 
among  the  first  of  successive  acts,  events,  etc. 

Seen  in  life's  early  morning  sky.  Keble. 

The  forms  of  its  earlier  manhood.      Longfellow. 

The  earliest  poem  he  composed  was  in  his  seventeenth  sum- 
mer. J.  C.  Sliairp. 

Early  English.  (Philol.)  See  the  Note  under  English. 
—  Early  English  architecture,  the  first  of  the  pointed  or 
Gothic  styles  used  in  England,  succeeding  the  Norman 
style  in  the  l^th  and  13th  centuries. 

Syn.— Forward;  timely;  not  late;  seasonable. 

Ear'mark'  (er'mark'),  n.  1.  A  mark  on  the  ear  of 
sheep,  oxen,  dogs,  etc.,  as  by  cropping  or  slitting. 

2.  A  mark  for  identification ;  a  distinguishing  mark. 
Money  is  said  to  have  no  earmark.         Wharton. 

Flying,  he  [a  slave]  should  be  described  by  the  rounding  of 
his  head,  and  his  earmark.  Itohynson  (Move's  Utojna). 

A  set  of  intellectual  ideas  .  .  .  have  no  earmarks  upon  them, 
no  tokens  of  a  particular  proprietor.  Burrow. 

Ear'mark',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eaemaeked  (-markf) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Earmarking.]  To  mark,  as  sheep,  by 
cropping  or  slitting  the  ear. 

Earn  (ern),  7).     (Zo'dl.)    SeeEEN,  ??.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Earn  (ern),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Earned  (ernd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Earning.]  [AS.  earnian  ;  akin  to  OHG.  arnon 
to  reap,  aran  harvest,  G.  ernte,  Goth,  asans  harvest, 
asneis  hireling,  AS.  esne  ;  cf.  Icel.  'dnn  working  season, 
work.]  1.  To  merit  or  deserve,  as  by  labor  or  service  ; 
to  do  that  which  entitles  one  to  (a  reward,  whether  the 
reward  is  received  or  not). 

The  high  repute 
Which  he  through  hazard  huge  must  earn.       Milton. 

2.  To  acquire  by  labor,  service,  or  performance ;  to 
deserve  and  receive  as  compensation  or  wages ;  as,  to 
earn  a  good  living ;  to  earn  honors  or  laurels. 

I  earn  that  [what]  I  eat.  Shak, 

The  bread  I  have  earned  by  the  hazard  of  my  life  or  the  sweat 
of  my  brow.  Burke. 

Earned  run  (Baseball),  a  run  wliich  is  made  without  the 
assistance  of  errors  on  the  opposing  side. 

Syn. —  See  Obtain. 

Earn(eru),7;. /.  &7.  [See 3 st  Yearn.]  Togrieve.  [Obs.] 

Earn,  f.t.  [See  4th  Yearn.]  To  long  ;  to  yearn.  [Obs.] 
And  ever  as  he  rode,  his  heart  did  earn 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battle  brave.  Spenser. 

Earn,  v.  i.  [AS.  irnan  to  run.  VH-  See  Rennet, 
arid  cf.  Yearnings.]    To  curdle,  as  milk.     [P}-ov.  Eng.] 

Ear'nest  (er'ngst),  n.     [AS.  eornosl,  earnest ;  akin  to 
OHG.  ermist,  G.  ernst;  cf.  Icel.  orrosta  battle,  perh.  akin 
to  Gr.  opvvvai.  to  excite,  L.  oriri  to  rise.]     Seriousness ; 
reality  ;  fixed  determination  ;  eagerness  ;  intentness. 
Take  heed  that  this  jest  do  not  one  day  turn  io  earnest. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begged  in  jest.  Shak. 

In  earnest,  serious  ;  seriously ;  not  in  jest ;  earnestly. 

Ear'nest,  a.  1.  Ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object ; 
eager  to  obtain  or  do ;  zealous  with  sincerity ;  with 
hearty  endeavor ;  heartfelt ;  fervent ;  hearty ;  —  used  in 
a  good  sense  ;  as,  earnest  prayers. 

An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him.  Shak. 

2.  Intent ;  fixed  closely  ;  as,  earnest  attention. 

3.  Serious;  important.     [Obs.] 

They  whom  earnest  lets  do  often  hinder.        Hooker. 

Syn.  —  Eager ;  warm ;  zealous ;  ardent ;  animated  ;  im- 
portunate ;  fervent ;  sincere  ;  serious  ;  hearty ;  urgent. 
See  Eager. 

Ear'nest,  v.  t.    To  use  in  earnest.     [R.] 
To  earnest  them  [our  arms]  with  men.     Pastcn-  Fido  (1G02). 

Ear'nest,  n.  [Prob.  corrupted  fr.  F.  arrhes,  L.  arra, 
arrha,  arrhabo,  Gr.  appa^av,  of  Semitic  origin,  cf.  Heb. 
eravon ;  or  peril,  fr.  W.  ernes,  akin  to  Gael,  cartas,  perh. 
fr.  L.  arra.  Cf.  Aeles,  Eaeles  penny.]  1.  Something 
given,  or  a  part  paid  beforehand,  as  a  pledge ;  pledge  ; 
handsel ;  a  token  of  what  is  to  come. 

Who  hath  also  sealed  us,  and  given  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit 
in  our  hearts.  2  Cor.  i.  22. 

And  from  his  coffers 
Received  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death.  Shak, 

2.  (Law)  Something  of  value  given  by  the  buyer  to 
the  seller,  by  -«-ay  of  token  or  pledge,  to  bind  the  bargain 
and  prove  the  sale.  Kent.    Ayliffe.    Benjamin. 

Earnest  money  (Zaw),  money  paid  as  earnest,  to  bmd  a 
bargain  or  to  ratify  and  prove  a  sale. 

Syn.  —  Earnest,  Pledge.  Tliese  words  are  here  com- 
pared as  used  in  their  figurative  sense.  Earnest  is  not  so 
strong  as  piledge.  An  earnest,  like  first  fruits,  gives  as- 
surance, or  at  least  a  high  probability,  that  more  is  com- 
ing of  the  same  kind ;  a  pledge,  like  money  deposited, 
affords  security  and  ground  of  reliance  for  the  fntu-re. 
Washington  gave  earnest  of  his  talent  as  a  commander 
by  sa-ving  his  troops  after  Braddock's  defeat ;  his  forti- 
tude and  that  of  his  soldiers  during  the  winter  at  A'alley 
Forge  might  rightly  be  considered  a  piledge  of  their  ulti- 
mate triumph. 

Ear'nest-lul  (-ful),  a.    Serious.     [Obs.]         Chaucer. 

Ear'nest-ly,  adv.     in  an  earnest  maimer. 

Ear'nest-ness,  «•  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ear- 
nest ;  intentness ;  anxietj'. 

An  honest  earnestness  in  the  young  man's  manner.    IT.  Irring. 

Earn'lul  (em'ful),  a.  [From  Eaen  to  yearn.]  Full 
of  anxiety  or  yearning.     [Ot.'.]  P.  Fletcher. 

Earn'ing,  n. ;  pi.  Eaenings  (-Tngz).  That  wliich  is 
earned ;  wages  gained  by  work  ov  services ;  money 
earned  ;  —  used  commonly  in  the  plural. 

As  to  the  common  iieople,  their  stock  is  in  their  persons  and 
in  tlieir  car-nings.  Burke. 

Ear'pick'  (er'pTk'),  71.  An  instrument  for  removing 
wax  from  the  ear. 

Ear'-pier'cer  (ci-'per'ser),  71.     (Za'dl.)  The  earwig. 

Ear'reach'  (er'rech'),  n.     Earshot.  Marston, 

Ear'rlng'  (er'rtng'),  7).  An  ornament  consisting  of 
a  ring  passed  through  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  with  or  with- 
out a  pendant. 

Earsh  (ersh),  n.    SeeAKRisH. 

Ear'-shell'  (er'shSV),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  A  flattened  marine 
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univalve  shell  of  the  genus  Maliotis ;  —  called  also  sea- 
ear.    See  Abalone. 

Ear'shOt'  (er'shSV),  n.  Reach  of  the  ear ;  distance  at 
which  words  may  be  heard.  Dryden. 

Ear'shrift'  (er'shriff),  n.  A  nickname  for  auricular 
confession;  shrift.     \_Obs.'\  Carlwright. 

Ear'sore' (er'sor'),  ».  An  annoyance  to  the  ear.    \_R.'\ 

The  perpetual  iangUng  of  the  chimes  ...  is  no  small  earsore 
to  us.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ear'-spllt'tlng  (er'split'tlng),  a.  Deafening;  disa- 
greeably loud  or  shrill ;  as,  ear-splitting  strains. 

Earst  (erst),  adv.    See  Ekst.     [Ois.]  Spenser. 

Eaith  (erth),  n.  [AS.  eorcSe;  akin  to  OS.  ertha, 
OFries.  irthe,  D.  aarde,  OHG.  erda,  G.  erde,  Icel.  j'drS, 
Sw.  &  Dan.  jord,  Goth,  airpa,  OHG.  ero,  Gr„  ^pa^i,  adv., 
to  earth,  and  perh.  to  E.  ear  to  plow.]  1.  The  globe 
or  planet  which  we  inhabit;  the  world,  in  distinction 
from  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  Also,  this  world  as  the 
dwelling  place  of  mortals,  in  distinction  from  the  dwell- 
ing place  of  spirits. 

That  law  preserves  the  earth  a  sphere 
And  guides  the  planets  in  their  course.      S.  Rogers. 
In  heaven,  or  earthy  or  under  earthy  in  hell.      Milton. 

2.  The  solid  materials  which  make  up  the  globe,  in 
distinction  from  the  air  or  water  ;  the  dry  land. 

God  called  the  dry  land  earth.  Gen.  i.  10. 

He  is  pure  air  and  fire,  and  the  dull  elements  of  earth  and 

water  never  appear  in  him.  Sha/c. 

3.  The  softer  inorganic  matter  composing  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  in  distinction  from  the  firm  rock ; 
soil  of  all  kinds,  including  gravel,  clay,  loam,  and  the 
like ;  sometimes,  soil  favorable  to  the  growth  of  plants ; 
the  visible  surface  of  the  globe ;  the  ground ;  as,  loose 
earth  ;  rich  earth. 

Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity.  ShaTc. 

4.  A  part  of  this  globe  ;  a  region ;  a  country  ;  land. 

Would  I  had  never  trod  this  EngUsh  earth.  Shafc. 

B.  Worldly  things,  as  opposed  to  spiritual  things  ;  the 
pursuits,  interests,  and  allurements  of  this  life. 

Our  weary  souls  by  earth  beguiled.  Keble. 

6.  The  people  on  the  globe. 

The  whole  earth  was  of  one  language.       Oen.  si.  1. 

7.  (Chem.)  (a)  Any  earthy-looking  metallic  oxide,  as 
alumina,  glucina,  zirconia,  yttria,  and  thoria.  (J)  A 
similar  oxide,  having  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  as  lime, 
magnesia,  strontia,  baryta. 

8.  A  hole  in  the  ground,  where  an  animal  hides  him- 
self ;  as,  the  earth  of  a  fox.  ilacaulay. 

They  [ferrets]  course  the  poor  conies  out  of  their  earths. 

Holland. 

W^  Earth  is  used  either  adjectively  or  in  combination 
to  form  compound  words :  as,  earth  apple  or  €o;7A-apple  ; 
earth  metal  or  eart/i-metal ;  earth  closet  or  eart/i-closet. 

Adamic  earth.  Bitter  earth.  Bog  earth,  Chlan  earth,  etc. 
Bee  under  Adamic,  Bitter,  etc. — Alkaline  earths.  See 
under  Alkaline.  —  Earth  apple.  (i?o/.)  (o)  A  potato.  (6) 
A  cucumber.  —  Earth  auger,  a  form  of  auger  for  boring 
ihto  the  ground ; — called  also  earth  ftoier.  —  Earth  bath, 
a  bath  taken  by  immersing  the  naked  body  in  earth  for 
healing  purposes.  —  Earth  battery  (Physics),  a  voltaic  bat- 
tery the  elements  of  which  are  buried  in  the  earth  to  be 
acted  on  by  its  moisture.  —  Earth  chestnut,  the  pignut.  — 
Earth  closet,  a  privy  or  commode  provided  with  dry  earth 
or  a  similar  substance  for  covering  and  deodorizing  the  fte- 
cal  discharges.  —  Earth  dog  (Zool.),  a  dog  that  will  dig  in 
the  earth,  or  enter  holes  of  foxes,  etc.  —  Earth  hog,  Earth 
pig  tZo'6l.),the  aard-vark.— Earth  hunger,  an  intense  de- 
sire to  own  land,  or,  in  the  case  of  nations,  to  extend  their 
domain.  —  Earth  light  (Astron.),  the  light  reflected  by  the 
earth,  as  upon  the  moon,  and  corresponding  to  moonbght ; 

—  called  also  earth  shine.  Sir  J.  herschel.  —  Earth  metal. 
See  1st  Earth, 7.  {Cliem.)  —  Earth  oil,  petroleum.  —  Earth 
pillars  or  pyramids  (Geol.),  high  piUars  or  pyramids  of 
earth,  sometimes  capped  with  a  single  stone,  found  in 
Switzerland.  iyeW.— Earth  pitch  (Min.),  mineral  tar,  a 
kind  of  asphaltum.  —  Earth  quadrant,  a  fourth  of  the 
earth's  circumference.  —  Earth  table  (ylrc/;.),  the  lowest 
course  of  stones  visible  in  a  building  ;  the  ground  table. 

—  On  earth,  an  intensive  expression,  oftenest  used  in 
Questions  and  exclamations ;  as.  What  on  earth  shall  I 
do?    Nothing o»  earWi  will  satisfy  him.    [Colloq.\ 

Earth  (erth),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eaethed  (ertht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Earthins.]  1.  To  hide,  or  cause  to  hide,  in 
the  earth  ;  to  chase  into  a  burrow  or  den.  "  The  fox  is 
earthed. "  Dryden. 

2.  To  cover  with  earth  or  mold ;  to  inter ;  to  bury ;  — 
sometimes  with  up. 

The  miser  earths  his  treasure,  and  the  thief. 

Watching  the  mole,  half  beggars  him  ere  noon.    Yo\ng. 

Why  this  ado  in  earthing  up  a  carcass  ?       Jl.  Blair. 

Earth,  v.  i.    To  burrow.  Tickell. 

Earth,  n.     [Prom  Eab  to  plow.]    A  plowing.     [06s.] 

Such  land  as  ye  break  up  for  barley  to  sow. 

Two  earths  at  the  least,  ere  ye  sow  it,  bestow.    Tvsser. 

Earth'bag'  (-bSg'),  n.  (3fil.)  A  bag  filled  with  earth, 
used  commonly  to  raise  or  repair  a  parapet. 

Earth'bank'  (-bank'),  n.    A  bank  or  mound  of  earth. 

EarthOjOard'  (-bord'),  n.  (Agric.)  The  part  of  a 
plow,  or  other  implement,  that  turns  over  the  earth; 
the  moldboard. 

Earth'bornf  (-b8rn'),  a.     1.  Born  of  the  earth  ;  ter- 
rigenous ;  springing  originally  from  the  earth  ;  human. 
Some  earthboi-n  giant.  Milton. 

Z.  Relating  to,  or  occasioned  by,  earthly  objects. 

All  earthhom  cares  are  wrong.  Goldsmith. 

Eorth'bred'  (-bred'),  a.    Low  ;  groveling ;  vulgar. 

Earth'dln'  (-din'),  «.    An  earthquake.     \_Obs.'] 

Earth'drake'  (-drak'),  n.  A  mythical  monster  of  the 
early  Anglo-Saxon  literature  ;  a  dragon.       W.  Spalding. 

Earth'en  (erth"n),  a.  Made  of  earth ;  made  of  burnt 
or  baked  clay,  or  other  like  substances  ;  as,  an  earthen 
vessel  or  pipe. 

Earth'en-heart'ed  (-hart'ed),  a.  Hard-hearted ;  sor- 
did ;  gross.     IPoetic']  Lowell. 


Earth'en-ware'  (erth"n-wSr'),  n.  Vessels  and  other 
utensils,  ornaments,  or  the  like,  made  of  baked  clay.  See 
Crockery,  Pottery,  Stoneware,  and  Porcelain. 

Earth'  flax'  (flSks').  (Min.)  A  variety  of  asbestus. 
See  Amianthus. 

Earth'fork'  (-f8rk'),  n.  A  pronged  fork  for  turning 
up  the  earth. 

Earth'i-ness  (-T-ngs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
earthy,  or  of  containing  earth ;  hence,  grossness. 

Earthli-ness  (-ll-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  earthly ;  worldliness ;  grossness  ;  perishableuess. 

Earth'Ung  (-ling),  n.  [Earth  -f-  -ling.']  An  inhabit- 
ant of  the  earth ;  a  mortal. 

Earthlings  oft  her  deemed  a  deity.       Drummond. 

Earthly,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  earth  ;  belonging  to 
this  world,  or  to  man's  existence  on  the  earth  ;  not 
heavenly  or  spiritual ;  carnal ;  worldly  ;  as,  earthly  joys ; 
earthly  flowers  ;  earthly  praise. 

This  earthly  load 
Of  death,  called  lite.  Milton. 

Whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  who  mind  earthly  things. 

2.  Of  all  things  on  earth ;  possible ;  conceivable. 

What  earthly  benefit  can  be  the  result  ?  Pope. 

3.  Made  of  earth  ;  earthy.     [Obs.]  Holland. 
Syn.  — Gross;  material;  sordid;  mean;   base;   vile; 

low ;  unsubstantial ;  temporary  ;  corrupt ;  groveling. 

Earth'ly,  adv.  In  the  maimer  of  the  earth  or  its 
people ;  worldly. 

Took  counsel  from  his  guiding  eyes 
To  make  this  wisdom  earthly  wise.  Emerson. 

Earth'ly-mlnd'ed  (-mind'gd),  a.  Having  a  mind  de- 
voted tp  earthly  things ;  worldly-minded ;  —  opposed  to 

spiritual-minded.  —  Earthly-mlnd'ed-ness,  n. 

Earth'mad'  (-mSd'),  n.  [Earth  +  mad  an  earth- 
worm.]   (Zool.)  The  earthworm.     [Obs.] 

The  earthmads  and  all  the  sorts  of  worms  .  .  .  are  without 
eyes.  Holland. 

Earth'nnt'  (erth'nuf),  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to 
various  roots,  tubers,  or  pods  grown  under  or  on  the 
ground  ;  as  to :  (a)  The  esculent  tubers  of  the  umbel- 
liferous plants  Bunium  flexuosum  and  Carum  Bulbocas- 
tanum.    (6)  The  peanut.     See  Peanut. 

Earth'pea'  (-pe'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  pea  (Amphi- 
carpxa  monoica).  It  is  a  climbing  leguminous  plant, 
with  hairy  underground  pods. 

Earth'quake'  (-kwak'),  n.  A  shaking,  trembling,  or 
concussion  of  the  earth,  due  to  subterranean  causes, 
often  accompanied  by  a  rumbUng  noise.  The  wave  of 
shock  sometimes  traverses  half  a  hemisphere,  destroying 
cities  and  many  thousand  lives ;  —  called  also  earthdin, 
earthquave,  and  earthshock. 

Earthquake  alarm,  a  bell  signal  constructed  to  operate 
on  the  theory  tliat  a  few  seconds  before  the  occurrence  of 
an  earthquake  the  magnet  temporarily  loses  its  power. 

Earth'quake',  a.  Like,  or  characteristic  of,  an  earth- 
quake ;  loud ;  startling. 

The  earthquake  voice  of  victory.  Byron. 

Earth'quave'  (-kwaV),  n.    An  earthquake. 

Earth'  shine'  (shin').   See  Earth  light,  under  Earth. 

Earth'shock'  (-sh5k'),  n.    An  earthquake. 

Earth'star'  (-star'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  curious  fungus  of 
the  genus  Geaster,  in  which  the  outer  coating  splits  into 
the  shape  of  a  star,  and  the  inner  one  forma  a  ball  con- 
taining the  dustlike  spores. 

Earth'-tongue'  (-tung'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  fungus  of  the 
genus  Geoglossum.  ■ 

Earth'ward  (-werd),      )  adv.    Toward  the  earth  ;  — 

Earth'wards  (-werdz), )  opposed  to  heavenward  or 
skyioard. 

Earth'work'  (erth'wQrk'),  n.  1.  (Mil.)  Any  con- 
struction, whether  a  temporary  breastwork  or  permanent 
fortification,  for  attack  or  defense,  the  material  of  which 
is  chiefly  earth. 

2.  (Engin.)  (a)  The  operations  connected  with  exca- 
vations and  embankments  of  earth  in  preparmg  founda- 
tions of  buildings,  in  constructing  canals,  railroads,  etc. 
(b)  An  embankment  or  construction  made  of  earth. 

Earth'worm' (erth'wflrm'),  m.  1.  (.Zoo?.)  Any  worm 
of  the  ge- 
nus Lum- 
bricus  and 
allied  gen- 
era, found 
in  damp 

soil.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  abundant  species  in 
Europe  and  America  is  L.  ierrestris ;  many  others  are 
known ;  —  called  also  angleworm  and  dewworm. 

2.  A  mean,  sordid  person ;  a  niggard.  Norris. 

Earth'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Consistingof,  or  resembling,  earth; 
terrene  ;  eartlllike ;  as,  earthy  matter. 

How  pale  she  looks. 
And  of  an  earthy  cold  ! 
All  over  earthy,  like  a  piece  of  earth. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth  or  to 
this  world ;  earthly ;  terrestrial ;  carnal. 
[iJ.]    "  Their  eartAj/ charge. "     Milton. 

The  first  man  is  of  the  earth,  earthy;  the 
second  man  is  from  heaven.  As  is  the  earthy, 
such  are  they  also  that  are  enrthi/. 

1  Cor.  XV.  47,  iiCRev.  Ver.). 
Earthy  spirits  black  and  envious  are.  Dryden. 

3.  Gross  ;  low  ;  unrefined.  "  Her 
earthy  and  abhorred  commands."  Shah. 

4.  (3Iin.)  Without  luster,  or  dull  and 
roughish  to  the  touch ;  as,  an  earthy 
fracture. 

Ear'waz'  (er'wSks'),  n.  (Anat.)  See 
Cerumen. 

Ear'wlg'  (er'wTg'),  n.  [AS.  e&r-  T^arwig' (.Spongo- 
wicga  ;  eare  ear  +  wicga  beetle,  worm :  phora  Mpune- 
cf.  Prov.  E.  erri-wiggle.']      1.   (Zool.)     'a<a>- Enlarged. 


Common  Earthworm  (Lumbricus  ierrestris). 


Any  insect  of  the  genus  Forficula  and  related  genent, 
belonging  to  the  order  Buplexoptera. 

2.  (Zool.)  In  America,  any  small  chilopodous  myria> 
pod,  esp.  of  the  genus  Geophilus. 

!^ff^  Both  insects  are  so  called  from  the  supposition 
that  they  Creep  into  the  human  ear. 

3.  A  whisperer  of  insinuations  ;  a  secret  counselor. 

JohnsoTk 
Ear'wlg'  (er'wig'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Earwioged 
(-wigd')  ■;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Eabwigging  (-wig'glng).]  To 
influence,  or  attempt  to  influence,  by  whispered  insinua- 
tions or  private  talk.  "  No  longer  was  he  earwigged  by 
the  Lord  Cravens."  Lord  Campbell. 

Ear'wit'ness  (-wlt'nSs),  n.  A  witness  by  means  of 
his  ears ;  one  who  is  within  hearing  and  does  hear ;  a 
hearer.  Fuller. 

Ease  (ez),  n.  [OE.  ese,  else,  P.  aise;  akin  to  Pr.  ais, 
aise,  Olt.  asio,  It.  agio  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  L.  ansa 
handle,    occasion,    opportunity.      Cf.    Agio,  Disease.] 

1.  Satisfaction  ;  pleasure  ;  hence,  accommodation ; 
entertainment.     [OJs.] 

They  him  besought 
Of  harbor  and  ot  ease  as  lor  hire  penny.        Chaucer. 

2.  Freedom  from  anytliing  that  pains  or  troubles ;  as : 
(o)  Rehef  from  labor  or  effort ;  rest;  quiet;  relaxation? 
as,  ease  of  body. 

Usefulness  comes  by  labor,  wit  by  ease.        Herbert. 
Give  yoHrself  ease  from  the  fatigue  of  watching.  Swift. 

(b)  Freedom  from  care,  solicitude,  or  anything  that 
annoys  or  disquiets ;  tranquillity ;  peace  ;  comfort ;  secu- 
rity ;  as,  ease  of  mind. 

Among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find  no  ease.  Dent,  xxviii.  65, 
Take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.       Luke  xii.  19. 

(c)  Freedom  from  constraint,  formality,  difficulty,  em- 
barrassment, etc. ;  facility  ;  liberty  ;  naturalness ;  —  said 
of  manner,  style,  etc. ;  as,  ease  of  style,  of  behavior, 
of  address. 

True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance.   Pope, 
Whate'er  he  did  was  done  with  so  much  ease. 
In  him  alone 't  was  natural  to  please.  Dryden. 

At  ease,  free  from  pain,  trouble,  or  anxiety.  "  His  soul 
shall  dwell  at  ease."  Ps.  xxv.  12.  —  Chapel  of  ease.  See 
under  Chapel.  — HI  at  ease,  not  at  ease,  disquieted  :  suf- 
fering; anxious.  —To  stand  at  ease  (Mil.),  to  stand  in  a 
comfortable  attitude  in  one's  place  in  the  ranks.  —  With 
ease,  easily ;  without  much  effort. 

Syn.  — Rest;  quiet;  repose;  comfortableness;  tran- 
quillity ;  facility ;  easiness  ;  readiness. 

Ease  (ez),  V.  i.  &  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Eased  (ezd) ;  p.pr. 
&  1)6.  n.  Easing.]  [OE.  esen,eisen,  OF.  aisier.  See  Ease, 
».]  1.  To  free  from  anything  that  pains,  disquiets,  or 
oppresses ;  to  relieve  from  toil  or  care  ;  to  give  rest,  re- 
pose, or  tranquillity  to ;  —  often  with  of;  as,  to  ease  ot 
pain  ;  to  ease  the  body  or  mind. 

Eased  [from")  the  putting  off 
These  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear.     Milton. 
Sing,  and  I  '11  ease  thy  shoulders  of  thy  load.    Dryden. 

2.  To  render  less  painful  or  oppressive ;  to  mitigate ; 
to  alleviate. 

My  couch  shall  ease  my  complaint.        Job  vii.  13. 

3.  To  release  from  pressure  or  restraint ;  to  move 
gently ;  to  lift  slightly ;  to  shift  a  little ;  as,  to  ease  a 
bar  or  nut  in  machinery. 

4.  To  entertain;  to  furnish  with  accommodations. 
[Obs."]  Chaucer. 

To  ease  off.  To  ease  away  (Naut.)j  to  slacken  a  rope 
gradually.  —To  ease  a  ship  (JVaut.),  to  put  the  helm  hard 
alee,  or  regulate  the  sail,  to  prevent  pitching  when  close- 
hauled.  —  To  ease  the  helm  (Naut.),  to  put  the  helm  more 
nearly  amidships,  to  lessen  the  effect  on  the  ship,  or  the 
strain  on  the  wheel  rope.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Syn.  —  To  relieve ;  disburden  ;  quiet ;  calm ;  tran- 
quilize  ;  assuage  ;  alleviate  ;  aUay  ;  mitigate ;  appease ; 
pacify. 

Ease'ful  (ez'ful),  a.  Full  of  ease;  suitable  for  af- 
fording ease  or  rest ;  quiet ;  comfortable  ;  restful.  Shah, 
— Ease'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Ease'ful-ness,  n. 

Ea'sel  (e'z'l),  n.  [D.  ezel  ass,  donkey,  hence,  i 
orG.  esel;  akin  to  JE.  ass.  See 
Ass.]  A  frame  (commonly)  of 
wood  serving  to  hold  a  canvas 
upright,  or  nearly  upright,  for 
the  painter's  convenience  or  for 
exhibition. 

Easel  picture.  Easel  piece,  a 
painting  of  moderate  size  such 
as  is  made  while  resting  on  an 
easel,  as  distinguished  from  a 
painting  on  a  wall  or  ceiling. 

Easeless  (ezles),  a.    With-  § 
out  ease.  Donne. 

Ease'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OP. . 
aisement.  See  Ease,  n.]  1.  That 
which  gives  ease,  relief,  or  as- 
sistance ;  convenience ;  accom- 
modation. 

In  need  of  every  kind  of  reUef  and  easement.     Burke, 

2.  (Law)  A  liberty,  privilege,  or  advantage,  which  one 
proprietor  has  in  the  estate  of  another  proprietor,  dis- 
tinct from  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  as  a  way,  water 
course,  etc.  It  is  a  species  of  what  the  civil  law  calls 
servitude.  Kent. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  curved  member  instead  of  an  abrupt 
change  of  direction,  as  in  a  baseboard,  hand  rail,  etc. 

Eas'l-ly  (ez'I-ly),  adv.  [Prom  Easy.]  1.  With  ease ; 
without  difficulty  or  much  effort ;  as,  this  task  may  be 
easily  performed ;  that  event  might  have  been  easily 
foreseen. 

2.  Without  pain,  anxiety,  or  disturbance ;  as,  to  pass 
life  well  and  easily.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Readily;  without  reluctance;  willingly. 

Not  soon  provoked,  she  easily  forgives.  Prior, 


Easel  and  canvas,  with 
artist  at  work. 
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4.  Smoothly ;  quietly  ;  gently  ;  gracefully  ;  without 
tumult  or  discord. 

6.  Without  shaking  or  jolting ;  commodiously ;  as,  a 
carriage  moves  easily. 

Eas'i-ness  (ez't-uSs),  n.  1.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  easy ;  freedom  from  distress  ;  rest. 

2.  Freedom  from  difficulty  ;  ease  ;  as,  the  easiness  of 
a  task. 

3.  Freedom  from  emotion ;  compliance ;  disposition 
to  yield  without  opposition ;  unconcernedness. 

Give  to  him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at  your  easiness.    South. 

4.  Freedom  from  effort,  constraint,  or  formality ;  — 
«aid  of  style,  manner,  etc. 

"With  painful  care,  but  seeming  easiness.     Roscommcm. 

5.  Freedom  from  jolting,  jerking,  or  straining. 

East  (est),  n.  [OE.  est,  east,  AS.  edst ;  akin  to  D. 
oost,  ooslen,  0H6.  oslan,  G.  osl,  osten,  Icel.  austr,  Sw. 
ost,  Dan.  osl,  osten,  Lith.  auszra  dawn,  L.  aurora  (for 
ausosa),  Gr.  ijto?,  ew?,  dvw5,  Skr.  iishas ;  cf.  Skr.  ush  to 
burn,  L.  urere.  V149,  288.  Cf.  Aukoka,  Easteb, 
Sterlikg.]  1.  The  point  in  the  heavens  where  the  sun 
is  seen  to  rise  at  the  equinox,  or  the  corresponding  point 
on  the  earth ;  that  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass  which  is  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
north  and  south,  and  which  is  toward  the  right  hand  of 
one  who  faces  the  north ;  the  point  directly  opposite  to 
the  west. 

The  east  began  to  kindle.  E.  Everett. 

2.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  earth  ;  the  regions  or  coun- 
tries which  lie  east  of  Europe  ;  the  orient.  In  this  in- 
definite sense,  the  word  is  applied  to  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
Chaldea,  Persia,  India,  China,  etc. ;  as,  the  riches  of  the 
East ;  the  diamonds  and  pearls  of  the  East ;  the  kings 
of  the  East. 

The  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand. 
Showers  on  ner  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.    Milton. 

3.  (U.  S.  Hist,  and  Geog.)  Formerly,  the  part  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  esp.  the 
Eastern,  or  New  England,  States ;  now,  commonly,  the 
whole  region  east  olE  the  Mississippi  River,  esp.  that 
which  is  north  of  Maryland  and  the  Ohio  River ;  — 
usually  with  the  definite  article  ;  as,  the  commerce  of  the 
East  is  not  independent  of  the  agriculture  of  the  West. 

East  by  north,  East  by  south,  according  to  the  notation 
of  the  mariner's  compass,  that  point  which  lies  11X°  to 
the  north  or  south,  respectively,  of  the  point  due  east.  — 
East-northeast,  East-southeast,  that  which  lies  22X°  to 
the  north  or  south  of  east,  or  half  way  between  east  and 
northeast  or  southeast,  respectively.  See  Must,  of  Com- 
pass. 

East  (est),  a.  Toward  the  rising  sun  ;  or  toward  the 
point  where  the  sun  rises  when  in  the  equinoctial ;  as, 
the  east  gate ;  the  east  border ;  the  east  side  ;  the  east 
wind  is  a  wind  that  blows  from  the  east. 

East,  adv.    Eastward. 

East,  V.  i.  To  move  toward  the  east ;  to  veer  from 
the  north  or  south  toward  the  east ;  to  orientate. 

Eas'ter  (es'ter),re.  [AS.  easier,  eastran,  paschal  feast, 
Easter ;  akin  to  G.  astern ;  fr.  AS.  Ehslre,  a  goddess  of 
light  or  spring,  in  honor  of  whom  a  festival  was  cele- 
brated in  April ;  whence  this  month  was  called  in  AS. 
EdstermonaS.    From  the  root  of  E.  east.    See  East.] 

1.  An  annual  church  festival  commemorating  Christ's 
resurrection,  and  occurring  on  Sunday,  the  second  day 
after  Good  Friday.  It  corresponds  to  the  pascha  or 
passover  of  the  Jews,  and  most  nations  still  give  it  this 
name  under  the  various  forms  of  pascha,  pasqiie,  paque, 
or  pash. 

2.  The  day  on  which  the  festival  is  observed  ;  Easter 
day. 

|[^°"  Easter  is  used  either  adjectively  or  as  the  first 
element  of  a  compound ;  as,  Easter  day  or  Easter-da.y, 
Easter  Sunday,  Easter  week,  Easter  gifts. 

Sundays  by  thee  more  glorious  break. 

An  Easter  day  in  every  week.  Keble. 

t^^  Easter  day,  on  which  the  rest  of  the  movable 
(easts  depend,  is  always  the  first  Sunday  after  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  calendar  moon  which  (fourteenth  day) 
falls  on,  or  next  after,  the  21st  of  March,  according  to 
the  rules  laid  down  for  the  construction  of  the  calendar ; 
80  that  if  the  fourteenth  day  happen  on  a  Sunday,  Easter 
day  is  the  Sunday  after.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Easter  dues  (Oh.  of  Eng.),  money  due  to  the  clergy  at 
Master,  formerly  paid  in  commutation  of  the  tithe  for  per- 
sonal labor  and  subject  to  exaction.  For  Easter  dues,  Eas- 
ter offerings,  voluntary  gifts,  have  been  substituted.  — 
Easter  egg.  {a)  A  painted  or  colored  egg  used  as  a  present 
at  Easter.  (6)  An  imitation  of  an  egg,  in  sugar  or  some 
mie  material,  sometimes  made  to  serve  as  a  box  for  jew- 
elry or  the  like,  used  as  an  Easter  present. 

East'er  (est'er),  V.  i.  (Naut.)  To  veer  to  the  east ; 
—  said  of  the  wind.  Russell. 

East'er-ling  (-ling),  n.  [Cf.  Steexino.]  1.  A  native 
of  a  country  eastward  of  another  ;  -  used,  by  the  Eng- 
lish, of  traders  or  others  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic. 

Merchants  of  Norway,  Denmark.  .  .  .  called  .  .  .  Easterlings 
because  they  be  east  in  respect  of  us.  Holinshed. 

2.  A  piece  of  money  coined  in  the  east  by  Richard  II. 
of  England.  Crabb. 

3.  {Zobl.)  The  smew. 

East'er-ling,  a.  Relating  to  the  money  of  the  Easter- 
lings, or  Baltic  traders.    See  Steklinq. 

East'er-ly,  a.  1.  Coming  from  the  east ;  as,  it  was 
an  easterly  wind. 

2.  Situated,  directed,  or  moving  toward  the  east ;  as, 
the  easterly  side  of  a  lake ;  an  easterly  course  or  voyage. 

East'er-ly,  adv.  Toward,  or  in  the  direction  of,  the 
east. 

East'ern  (esfern),  a.  [AS.  edstern.^  X.  Situated  or 
flwelhng  m  the  east;  oriental ;  as,  an  eastern  gate :  East- 
em  countries. 

Eastern  churches  first  did  Christ  embrace.       Stirling. 

2.  Going  toward  the  east,  or  in  the  direction  of  east : 
as,  an  eastern  voyage. 

Eastern  Ohnrch.    See  Oreek  Church,  under  Gkebk. 


East'em-most'  (esfem-mosV),  a.    Most  eastern. 

East'  In'di-an  (In'di-an  ;  see  Indian).  Belonging  to, 
or  relating  to,  the  East  Indies,  ^n.  A  native  of,  or  a 
dweller  in,  the  East  Indies. 

East'ing,  n.  (Naut.  &  Surv.)  The  distance  meas- 
ured toward  the  east  between  two  meridians  drawn 
through  the  extremities  of  a  course',  distance  or  de- 
parture eastward  made  by  a  vessel. 

East'-ln'SU-lar  (-Tn'su-ler),  a.  Relating  to  the  East- 
ern Islands ;  East  Indian.     [.R.]  Ogilvie. 

East'ward  (est'werd),  )  adv.      Toward  the   east ;    in 

East'wardS  (-werdz),  )  the  direction  of  east  from 
some  point  or  place  ;  as.  New  Haven  lies  eastward  from 
New  York. 

Eas'y  (ez'Jf),  a.  \_Compar.  Easier  (-T-er) ;  superl. 
Easiest.]  [OF.  aisie,  F.  aise,  prop.  p.  p.  of  OF.  aisier. 
See  Ease,  v.  /.]  1.  At  ease ;  free  from  pain,  trouble, 
or  constraint ;  as :  (a)  Free  from  pain,  distress,  toil,  ex- 
ertion, and  the  like ;  quiet ;  as,  the  patient  is  easy. 
(6)  Free  from  care,  responsibility,  discontent,  and  the 
like ;  not  anxious  ;  tranquil ;  as,  an  easy  mind,  (c)  Free 
from  constraint,  harshness,  or  formality ;  unconstrained ; 
smooth;  as,  easy  manners;  an  easy  style.  "The  easy 
vigor  of  a  line."  Pope. 

2.  Not  causing,  or  attended  with,  pain  or  disquiet,  or 
much  exertion  ;  affording  ease  or  rest ;  as,  an  easy  car- 
riage ;  a  ship  having  an  easy  motion ;  easy  movements, 
as  in  dancing.     "  i'asj^  ways  to  die. "  Shak. 

3.  Not  difficult ;  requiring  little  labor  or  effort ;  slight ; 
inconsiderable  ;  as,  an  easy  task ;  an  easy  victory. 

It  were  an  easy  leap.  Shale. 

4.  Causing  ease ;  giving  freedom  from  care  or  labor ; 
furnishing  comfort ;  commodious ;  as,  easy  circum- 
stances ;  an  easy  chair  or  cushion. 

5.  Not  making  resistance  or  showing  unwillingness; 
tractable ;  yielding  ;  complying ;  ready. 

He  gained  their  easy  hearts.  Dryden. 

He  is  too  tyrannical  to  be  an  easy  monarch.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

6.  Moderate  ;  sparing  ;  frugal.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

7.  (Com.)  Not  straitened  as  to  money  matters;  as, 
the  market  is  easy  ;  —  opposed  to  tight. 

Honors  are  easy  {Card  Playing),  said  when  each  side 
has  an  equal  number  of  honors,  in  which  case  they  are 
not  counted  as  points. 

Syn.  —  Quiet ;  comfortable  ;  manageable ;  tranquil ; 
calm ;  facile ;  unconcerned. 

Eas'y— chair'  (ez'J^-chSr'),  n.  An  armchair  for  ease  or 
repose.     "Laugh  .  .  .  in  Rabelais' eo^z-cAair. "    Pope. 

Eas'y-go'lng  (-go'ing),  a.  Moving  easily ;  hence, 
mild-tempered ;  ease-loving  ;  inactive. 

Eat  (et),  V.  t.  [imp.  Ate  (at ;  277),  Obsolescent  & 
Colloq.  Eat  (gt) ;  p.  p.  Eaten  (ef'n),  Obs.  or  Colloq. 
Eat  (St) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Eating.]  [OE.  eten,  AS.  etan  ; 
akin  to  OS.  etan,  OFries.  eta,  D.  eten,  OHG.  ezzan,  G.  es- 
sen,  Icel.  eta,  Sw.  ata,  Dan.  sede,  Goth^  itan,  Ir.  &  Gael. 
ith,  W.  ysu,  L.  edere,  Gr.  i&eiv,  Skr.  ad.  V6-  Cf. 
Etch,  Fret  to  rub.  Edible.]  1.  To  chew  and  swallow 
as  food  ;  to  devour  ;  —  said  especially  of  food  not  liquid ; 
as,  to  eat  bread.  "  To  eat  grass  as  oxen."  Dan.  iv.  25. 
They  .  .  .  ate  the  sacrifices  of  the  dead.    Ps.  cvi.  28. 

The  lean  .  .  .  did  cat  up  the  first  seven  fat  kine.  Gen.  xli.  20. 

The  lion  had  not  eaten  the  carcass.    1  Kings  ziii.  28. 

With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat, 

How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  cat.  Milton. 

The  island  princes  overbold 

Have  eat  our  substance.  Tennyson. 

His  wretched  estate  is  eaten  up  with  mortgages.    Thackeray. 

2.  To  corrode,  as  metal,  by  rust ;  to  consume  the 
flesh,  as  a  cancer ;  to  waste  or  wear  away ;  to  destroy 
gradually ;  to  cause  to  disappear. 

To  eat  humble  pie.  See  under  Humble.  —  To  eat  of 
(partitive  use).  "■Eat  of  the  bread  that  can  not  waste." 
Keble.  —  To  eat  one's  words,  to  retract  what  one  has 
said.  (See  the  Citation  under  Blurt.)  — To  eat  out,  to 
consume  completely.  "  Eat  out  the  heart  and  comfort 
of  it."  Tillotson.  —  1o  eat  the  wind  out  of  a  vessel 
(Naut.),  to  gain  slowly  to  windward  of  her. 

Syn.  —  To  consume  ;  devour  ;  gnaw ;  corrode. 

Eat,  V.  i.  1.  To  take  food ;  to  feed ;  especially,  to 
take  solid,  in  distinction  from  liquid,  food  ;  to  board. 

He  did  eat  continually  at  the  king's  table.    2  Sam.  ix.  13. 

2.  To  taste  or  relish  ;  as,  it  eats  like  tender  beef. 

3.  To  make  one's  way  slowly. 

To  eat,  To  eat  in  or  into,  to  make  way  by  corrosion ;  to 
gnaw;  to  consume.  "A  sword  laid  by,  which  eats  into 
itself."  Byron. —  1o  eat  to  windward  (iVaw^.),  to  keep  the 
course  when  closehauled  with  but  little  steering  ;  —  said 
of  a  vessel. 

Eat'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  eaten ;  fit  to 
be  eaten  ;  proper  for  food ;  esculent ;  edible.  —  n.  Some- 
thing fit  to  be  eaten. 

Eat'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.  Eatable  growth  of  grass  for 
horses  and  cattle,  esp.  that  of  aftermath. 

Eat'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  eats. 

Eath  (eth),  a.  &  adv.  [AS.  edSe.1  Easy  or  easily. 
[Ofe.]     ".Batt  to  move  with  plaints."  Fairfax. 

Eat'lng  (efing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  taking  food  ;  the 
act  of  consuming  or  corroding. 

2.  Something  fit  to  be  eaten ;  food ;  as,  a  peach  is  good 
eating.     [CoUoq.l 

Eatmg  house,  a  house  where  cooked  provisions  are  sold, 
to  be  eaten  on  the  premises. 

II  Eau'  de  Co-logne'  (o'  de  ko-lou').  [F.  eau  water 
(L.  aqua)  -\-  de  ot  -\-  Cologne.']    Same  as  Cologne. 

II  Eau'  de  vie'  (5'  de  ve'V  [F.,  water  of  life  ;  eaxt,  (L. 
aqua)  water  -f-  <ie  of  -f-  vie  (L.  vita)  life.]  French  name 
for  brandy.     Cf.  Aqua  vitse,  under  Aqua.       Besclierelle. 

Eave'drop'  (ev'drSp'),  n.  A  drop  from  the  eaves ; 
eavesdrop.    [iJ.]  Tennyson. 

Eaves  (evz),  n.  pi.  [OE.  evese,  pi.  eveses,  AS.  efe,ie 
eaves,  brim,  brink ;  akin  to  OHG.  obisa,  opasa,  porch, 
hall,  MHG.  obse  eaves,  Icel.  ups,  Goth,  ubizwa  porch  ; 
cf.  Icel.  u}isar-ATO^\,  OSw.  o^wa-drup  water  dropping 
from  the  eaves.     Probably  from  the   root   of  E.  or>er. 


The  s  of  eaves  is  in  English  regarded  as  a  plural  ending, 
though  not  so  in  Saxon.  See  Over,  and  cf.  Eavbb- 
DKOP.]  1.  [Arch.)  The  edges  or  lower  borders  of  the 
roof  of  a  building,  which  overhang  the  walls,  and  cast  off 
the  water  that  falls  on  the  roof. 

2.  Brow;  ridge.  [OJs.]   ".Eows  Of  the  hill."  Wyclif. 

3.  Eyelids  or  eyelashes. 

And  closing  eaves  of  wearied  eyes.         Teni^son. 

Eaves  board  (Arch.),  an  arris  fillet,  or  a  thick  board  with 
a  feather  edge,  nailed  across  the  rafters  at  the  eaves  of 
a  building,  to  raise  the  lower  course  of  slates  a  little,  or 
to  receive  the  lowest  course  of  tiles ;  —  called  also  eaves 
catch  and  eaves  lath.  —  Eaves  channel.  Eaves  gutter.  Eaves 
trough.  Same  as  Gutter,  1.  — Eaves  molding  (Arch.),  a 
molding  immediately  below  the  eaves,  acting  as  a  cor- 
nice or  part  of  a  cornice.  —  Eaves  swallow  (Zo'dl.).  (a)  The 
cliff  swallow ;  —  so  called  from  its  habit  of  building  retort- 
shaped  nests  of  mud  under  the  eaves  of  buildings.  See 
Cliff  swallow,  imder  Clifp.    (b)  The  European  swallow. 

Eaves'drop'  (evz'drSp'),  v.  i.  \_Eaves  -f  drop.']  To 
stand  under  the  eaves,  near  a  window  or  at  the  door,  of 
a  house,  to  listen  and  learn  what  is  said  within  doors ; 
hence,  to  listen  secretly  to  what  is  said  in  private. 

To  eavesdrop  in  disguises.  Milton. 

Eaves'drop',  n.  The  water  which  falls  in  drops  from 
the  eaves  of  a  house. 

Eaves'drop'per  (-per),  n.  One  who  stands  under  the 
eaves,  or  near  the  window  or  door  of  a  house,  to  listen ; 
hence,  a  secret  listener. 

Eaves'drop'plng  (-pmg),  n.  {Law)  The  habit  of 
lurking  about  dwelling  houses,  and  other  places  where 
persons  meet  for  private  intercourse,  secretly  listening  to 
what  is  said,  and  then  tattling  it  abroad.  The  offense  is 
indictable  at  common  law.  Wharton. 

Ebb  (5b),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  The  European  bunting. 

Ebb,  n.  [AS.  ebba  ;  akin  to  Fries,  ebba,  D.  eb,  ebbe, 
Dan.  &  G.  ebbe,  Sw.  ebb,  cf.  Goth,  ibuks  backward ; 
prob.  akin  to  E.  even.]  1.  The  reflux  or  flowing  back 
of  the  tide  ;  the  return  of  the  tidal  wave  toward  the  sea ; 
—  opposed  to  flood  ;  as,  the  boats  will  go  out  on  the  ebb. 
Thou  shoreless  flood  which  in  thy  ebb  and  fiow 
Claspest  the  limits  of  mortality  I  Shelley. 

2.  The  state  or  time  of  passing  away  ;  a  falling  from  a 

better  to  a  worse  state  ;  low  state  or  condition ;  decline ; 

decay.     "  Our  ebb  of  life."  Roscommon. 

Painting  was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb.  Dryden. 

Ebb  and  flow,  the  alternate  ebb  and  flood  of  the  tide ; 
often  used  figuratively. 

This  alternation  between  unhealthy  activity  and  depression, 
this  ebb  and  flow  of  the  industrial  life.  A.  T.  Hadley. 

Ebb  (§b),  V.  i.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Ebbed  (Sbd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Ebbing.]  [AS.  ebbian;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  ebben,  Dan, 
ebbe.  See  2d  Ebb.]  1.  To  fiow  back  ;  to  return,  as  the 
water  of  a  tide  toward  the  ocean ;  —  opposed  tofloio. 

That  Power  who  bids  the  ocean  ebb  and  flow.        Pope. 

2.  To  return  or  fall  back  from  a  better  to  a  worse 
state  ;  to  decline  ;  to  decay  ;  to  recede. 

The  hours  of  life  ebh  fast.  Blackmore. 

Syn.  —  To  recede  ;  retire ;  withdraw ;  decay ;  decrease ; 
wane  ;  sink ;  lower. 

Ebb,  V.  t.    To  cause  to  flow  back.     [06.S.]  Ford. 

Ebb,  a.     Receding  ;  going  out ;  falling;  shallow  ;  low. 
The  water  there  is  otherwise  very  low  and  ebh.    Holland. 

Ebb'  tide'  (tid').  The  reflux  of  tide  water ;  the  retir- 
ing tide  ;  —  opposed  to  flood  tide. 

E'bl-0-nlte  (e'bi-o-nit),  n.  [Heb.  ebyonim  poor  peo- 
ple.] (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  heretics,  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  church,  whose  doctrine  was  a  mixture  of 
Judaism  and  Christianity.  They  denied  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  regarding  him  as  an  inspired  messenger,  and  re- 
jected much  of  the  New  Testament. 

E'bl-0-nl'tlsm  (e'bi-o-nl'tiz'm),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The 
system  or  doctrine  of  the  Ebionites. 

Eb'la-nln  (Sb'la-nin),  n.    (diem.)  See  Ptroxanthin. 

Eb'lls  (Sb'les),M.  \_A.x.  iblis.']  {Moham.  Myth.)  The 
prince  of  the  evil  spirits ;  Satan.    [Written  also  Eblees.'} 

Eb'on  (Sb'un),   a.     1.  Consisting  of  ebony. 

2.  Like  ebony,  especially  in  color  ;  black  ;  dark. 

Night,  sable  goddess  I  from  her  ebon  throne.     Toung. 

Eb'on,  n.  Ebony.  [Poetic']  "  Framed  of  ebon  and 
ivory."  Sir  'W.  Scott. 

Eb'on-ist  (Sb'iin-Tst),  n.    One  who  works  in  ebony. 

Eb'on-lte  (-it),  n.  {Chem.)  A  hard,  black  variety  of 
vulcanite.  It  may  be  cut  and  polished,  and  is  used  for 
many  small  articles,  as  combs  and  buttons,  and  for  in- 
sulating material  in  electric  apparatus. 

Eb'on-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ebonized  (-izd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Eeonizing.]  To  make  black,  or  stain 
black,  in  imitation  of  ebony ;  as,  to  ebonize  wood. 

Eb'on-y  (eb'iin-y),  n. ;  pi.  Ebonies  (-iz).  [F.  ibine, 
L.  ebenus,  fr.  Gr.  e^ci'os  ;  prob.  of  Semitic  origin ;  cf .  Heb. 
hobnim,  pi.  Cf.  Ebon.]  A  hard,  heavy,  and  durable 
wood,  which  admits  of  a  fine  polish  or  gloss.  The  usual 
color  is  black,  but  it  also  occurs  red  or  green. 

11^°°  The  finest  black  ebony  is  the  heartwood  of  Dios- 
pyros  reticulata,  of  the  Mauritius.  Other  species  of  the 
same  genus  (D.  Ebeniis,  Melanoxylon,  etc.),  furnish  the 
ebony  of  the  East  Indies  and  Ceylon.  The  West  Indian 
green  ebony  is  from  a  leguminous  tree  (Brya  Ebenus), 
and  from  the  Excxcaria  glandulosa. 

Eb'on-y,  a.  Made  of  ebony,  or  resembling  ebony ; 
black  ;  as,  an  ebony  countenance. 

This  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling,    Poe. 

E-brac'te-ate  (e-brSk'te-at),  a.  [Pref.  e-  -f  bracteate.] 
(Bot.)  Without  bracts. 

E-brac'te-O-late  (-o-lSt),  a.  [Pref.  e-  -)-  bracteolate.] 
{Bot.)  Without  bracteoles,  or  little  bracts;  —  said  of  a 
pedicel  or  flower  stalk. 

E-brau'ke  (e-bra'ke),  (J,  [L.  Hebraicus:  cf.  P.  Hi- 
bra'ique.]    Hebrew.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

E-brl'e-ty  (e-bri'e-tj),  n.  ;  pi.  Ebrieties  (-tiz).  [L. 
ebrietas,  from  ebrius  intoxicated  :  cf.   F.  ibriftK    Cf. 
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SoBEE.]  Drunkenness ;  intoxication  by  spirituous  liq- 
uors; inebriety.     "  Ruinous  eftrieii/."  Cowper. 

E-brll'lade  (e-brll'lad),  n.  [F.]  {Man.)  A  bridle 
check ;  a  jerk  of  one  rein,  given  to  a  horse  when  he  re- 
fuses to  turn. 

E'brl-OS'1-ty  (e'brt-os'i-ty),  n.  [L.  ebriositas,  from 
ebriosus  given  to  drinking,  fr.  ebrius.  See  Ebbiety.] 
Addiction  to  drink ;  habitual  drunkenness. 

Cbrl-OUB  (e'bri-iis),  a.  [L.  ebrius.']  Inclined  to  drink 
to  excess;  intoxicated;  tipsy,     [i?.]  31.  Collins. 

E-bul'll-ate  (e-biil'li-at),  v.  I.  To  boil  or  bubble  up. 
[06s.]  Prynne. 

E-bUlllence  (e-biil'yens  ;  106),  I  n.     A  boiling  up  or 

E-bUl'Iien-cy  (e-bSl'yen-sy),  )  over;  efferves- 
cence. Cudworth. 

E-buIllent  (-yent),  a.  [L.  ebulliens,  -ends,  p.  pr.  of 
ebullire  to  boil  up,  bubble  up  ;  e  out,  from  -f-  bullire  to 
boil.  See  1st  Boil.]  Boiling  up  or  over  ;  hence,  mani- 
festing exhilaration  or  excitement,  as  of  feeling ;  effer- 
vescing. "iJfiii/^i'eni  with  subtlety."  De  Quince y. 
The  ebullient  enthusiasm  of  the  French.        Carhjle. 

E-bnl'll-O-SCOpe  (e-biil1i-6-skop),  n.  [L.  ebullire  to 
boil  up  -] — scope.]  {Phys.  Chem.)  An  instrument  for 
observing  the  boiling  point  of  liquids,  especially  for  de- 
termining the  alcoholic  strength  of  a  mixture  by  the 
temperature  at  wliich  it  boils. 

Eb'Ul-ll'tlon  (eb'iil-lish'un),  n.  [F.  ebullition,  L. 
ebullilio,  fr.  ebullire.  See  Ebullient.]  1.  A  boiling  or 
bubbling  up  of  a  liquid  ;  the  motion  produced  in  a  liquid 
by  its  rapid  conversion  into  vapor. 

2.  Effervescence  occasioned  by  fermentation  or  by  any 
other  process  which  causes  the  hberation  of  a  gas  or  an 
aeriform  fluid,  as  in  the  mixture  of  an  acid  vrith  a  car- 
bonated alkali.     [Formerly  written  buUiiion.~\ 

3.  A  sudden  burst  or  violent  display  ;  an  outburst ;  as, 
an  ebullition  of  anger  or  ill  temper.  Locke. 

Eb'ur-ln  (Sb'fi-rTn),  n.  A  composition  of  dust  of  ivory 
or  of  bone  with  a  cement ;  —  used  for  imitations  of  valu- 
able stones  and  in  making  moldings,  seals,  etc.     Kn  ight. 

E'bur-na'Uon  (e'bur-na'shun),  n.  [L.  eburnus  of 
ivory,  fr.  ebur  ivory:  cf.  F.  eburnation.  See  Ivory.] 
{3fed.)  A  condition  of  bone  or  cartilage  occurring  in 
certain  diseases  of  these  tissues,  in  which  they  acquire 
an  unnatural  density,  and  come  to  resemble  ivory. 

E-bur'ne-an  (e-bfir'ne-an),  a.  [L.  eburneus,  fr.  ebur 
ivory.     See  Ivory.]     Made  of  or  relating  to  ivory. 

E-bur'nl-ll-ca'tlon  (-ni-fl-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  eburnus 
of  ivory  (fr.  ebur  ivory)  -\-  facere  to  make.]  The  con- 
version of  certain  substances  into  others  which  have  the 
appearance  or  characteristics  of  ivory.  Craig. 

Eb'ur-nlne  (eb'flr-nin  or  -nin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ivory.  "  [She]  read  from  tablet  eburnine."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

II  E-car'dl-nes  (e-kar'dT-nez),  ?».  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
e  out,  without  -j-  cardo  a  hinge.]  {Zo'ol.)  An  order  of 
Brachiopoda  ;   lihe  Lyopomata.      See  BRAcmoPODA. 

II  fi'oar't6'  (a'kar'ta'),  n.  [F.,  prop.  p.  p.  fr.  ecarter 
to  reject,  discard.]  A  game  at  cards,  played  usually  by 
two  persons,  in  which  the  players  may  discard  any  or  all 
of  the  cards  dealt  and  receive  others  from  the  pack. 

E-cau'date    (e-ka'dat),    a.      [Pref.    e-   -|-   caudate.'] 

1.  {Bot. )  "Without  a  tail  or  spur. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Tailless. 

II  Ec-bal'll-um  (Sk-bSl'li-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ex/SaA- 
K^Lv.  See  Ecbole.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  cucurbitaceous 
plants  consisting  of  the  single  species  Ecballium  agreste 
(or  Elaterium),  the  squirting  cucumber.  Its  fruit,  when 
ripe,  bursts  and  violently  ejects  its  seeds,  together  vnfh 
a  mucilaginous  juice,  from  which  elaterium,  a  powerful 
cathartic  medicine,  is  prepared. 

II  Ec'ba-sls  (Sk'ba-sis),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eK^atrw  a  going 
out,  issue,  or  event ;  ex  out  -|-  ^aiveiv  to  go.]  {Rhet.)  A 
figure  in  which  the  orator  treats  of  things  according  to 
their  events  and  consequences. 

Eo-bat'lc  (ek-bSt'Tk),  a.  [See  Eceasis.]  {Gram.) 
Denoting  a  mere  result  or  consequence,  as  distinguished 
from  telic,  which  denotes  intention  or  purpose ;  thus  the 
phrase  Xva  TrKriiip9yj,ii  rendered  "so  thai  it  was  fulfilled," 
is  ecbatic ;  if  rendered  "iti  order  that  it  might  be,"  etc., 
is  telle. 

II  Ec'bO-le  (Sk'bo-le),  m._  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e/cjSoA^  a  throw- 
ing out,  a  digression,  fr.  eK^aWscv  to  throw  out ;  ex  out 
of  -)-  /SaAAeii'  to  throw.]  {Rhet.)  A  digression  in  which 
a  person  is  introduced  speaking  his  own  words. 

Ec-bol'lc  (gk-bSl'ik),  n.  [See  Ecbole.]  {Med.)  A 
drug,  as  ergot,  which  by  exciting  uterine  contractions 
promotes  the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus. 

Ec'bO-llns  (ek'bo-lin  or  -len  ;  104),  n.  [Gr.  ckjSoA^' 
a  throwing  out ;  ex  out  -f-  ^aWew  to  throw.]  {Chem.) 
An  alkaloid  constituting  the  active  principle  of  ergot ;  — 
so  named  from  its  power  of  producing  abortion. 

Ec'ca-le-0'bl-on  (Sk'ka-le-o'bT-on),  n.  [Gr.  exKaXelv 
to  call  out  (€K  out  of  +  KoXeiv  to  call)  -f  /St'os  life.]  A 
contrivance  for  hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat. 

IIEc'ce  ho'mo  (Sk'se  ho'mo).  [L.,  behold  the  man. 
See  John  xix.  5.]  {Paint.)  A  picture  which  represents 
the  Savior  as  given  up  to  the  people  by  Pilate,  and  wear- 
ing a  crown  of  thorns. 

Ec-cen'tric  (ek-sSn'trTk),  a.  [F.  excentrique,  formerly 
also  s'fielled  eccentrique,  fr.  LL.  eccentros  out  of  the  cen- 
ter, eccentric,  Gr.  eKxevrpo?  ;  e/c  out  of  -|-  Kevrpov  center. 
See  Ex-,  and  Center,  and  cf.  Excentral.]  1.  Deviating 
or  departing  from  the  center,  or  from  the  line  of  a  circle  ; 
as,  an  eccentric  or  elliptical  orbit ;  pertaining  to  devia- 
tion from  the  center  .or  from  true  circular  motion. 
_  2.  Not  having  the  same  center ;  —  said  of  circles,  el- 
lipses, spheres,  etc.,  which,  though  coinciding,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  as  to  area  or  volume,  have  not  the  same 
center  ;  —  opposed  to  concentric. 

3.  {3Iach.)  Pertaining  to  an  eccentric ;  as,  the  eccentric 
rod  in  a  steam  engine. 

4.  Not  coincident  as  to  motive  or  end. 

His  own  ends,  which  must  needs  be  often  eccentric  to  those  of 
his  master.  Bacon. 


Eccentric  and  attach- 
ments (Macti.). 
a  Eccentric  ;   b  Strap  ;  c  Rod  ; 
cl  Hook  or  Gab. 


5.  Deviating  from  stated  methods,  usual  practice,  or 
established  forms  or  laws  ;  deviating  from  an  appointed 
sphere  or  way  ;  departing  from  the  usual  course ;  irreg- 
ular ;  anomalous  ;  odd  ;  as,  eccentric  conduct.  "  This 
brave  and  eccentric  young  man."  3Iacaulay. 

He  shines  eccentric,  like  a  comet's  blaze.        Savar/e. 

Eccentric  anomaly.  (Astron.)  See  Anomaly. — Eccentric 
chuck  (Much.),  a  lathe  chuck  so  constructed  that  the 
work  held  by  it  may  be  altered  as  to  its  center  of  mo- 
tion, so  as  to  produce  combinations  of  eccentric  cir- 
cles. —  Eccentric  gear.  (Much.)  (a)  The  whole  apparatus 
of  rod,  strap,  and  other  parts,  by  which  the  motion  of  an 
eccentric  is  transmitted,  as  in  the  steam  engine,  (b)  A 
cogwheel  set  to  turn  about  an  eccentric  axis  used  to  give 
variable  rotation.  —  Eccentric  hook  or  gab,  a  hook-shaped 
journal  box  on  the  end  of  an  eccentric  rod,  opposite  the 
strap.  —  Eccentric  rod,  the  rod  that  comiects  an  eccen- 
tric strap  witli  any  part  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  eccen- 
tric. —  Eccentric  sheave,  or  Eccentric  pulley,  an  eccentric. 
—  Eccentric  strap,  the  ring,  operating  as  a  journal  box, 
that  encircles  and  receives  motion  from  an  eccentric  ;  — 
called  also  eccentric  hoop. 

Syn.  —  Irregular ;  anomalous ;  singular  ;  odd  ;  pecul- 
iar ;  erratic  ;  Idiosyncratic  ;  strange  ;  whimsical. 

Ec-Cen'trlc  (ek-sen'trtk),  n.  1.  A  circle  not  having 
the  same  center  as  another  contained  in  some  measure 
within  the  first. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  deviates  from  regularity; 
an  anomalous  or  irregular  person  or  thing. 

3.  {Astron.)   {a)  In  the  Ptolemaic  system,  the  sup- 
posed circular  orbit  of  a 
planet   about  the  earth,      \^^.J_^  j 

but  wth  the  earth   not    ^//^^1^___(_ /-~\ 

in  its  center,     {b)  A  cir-  bi\a\{/f^  \ O^ — i 

cle  described  about  the 
center  of  an  elliptical 
orbit,  with  half  the  mar 
jor  axis  for  radius. 

Hutton. 

4.  {3fach.)  A  disk  or  wheel  so  arranged  upon  a  shaft 
that  the  center  of  the  wheel  and  that  of  the  shaft  do 
not  coincide.  It  is  used  for  operating  valves  in  steam 
engines,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  motion  derived  is 
precisely  that  of  a  crank  having  the  same  throw. 

Back  eccentric,  the  eccentric  that  reverses  or  backs  the 
valve  gear  and  the  engine.  — Fore  eccentric,  the  eccentric 
that  imparts  a  forward  motioiL  to  the  valve  gear  and  the 
engine. 

Ec-cen'trlc-al  (ek-s5n'trT-kal),  a.    See  Eccentric. 

Eo-cen'trlc-al-ly,  adv.     In  an  eccentric  maimer. 

Drove  eccentrtcalhj  here  and  there.    Lclo  IVdllace. 

Ec'cen-trlc'1-ty  (Sk'sen-tris1-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Eccentrici- 
ties (-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  ezcentricite.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
eccentric ;  deviation  from  the  customary  line  of  con- 
duct; oddity. 

2.  {Math.)  The  ratio  of  the  distance  between  the 
center  and  the  focus  of  an  elHpse  or  hyperbola  to  its 
semi-transverse  axis. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the  center  of 
the  orbit  of  a  heavenly  body  from  the  center  of  the  body 
round  which  it  revolves  to  the  semi-transverse  axis  of 
the  orbit. 

4.  {Mech.)  The  distance  of  the  center  of  figure  of  a 
body,  as  of  an  eccentric,  from  an  axis  about  which  it 
turns ;  the  throw. 

Ec'chy-mose  (SkOiT-moz),  v.  t.  {Med.)  To  discolor  by 
the  production  of  an  ecchymosis,  or  effusion  of  blood, 
beneath  the  skin; — chiefly  used  in  the  passive  form; 
as,  the  parts  were  much  ecchymosed. 

II  Eo'Chy-mo'sls  (Sk'kT-mo'sTs),  71.  ;  pi.  Ecchymoses 
(-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eKYWjutocrts,  fr.  lKxviJ-ov(j9ai  to  ex- 
travasate  ;  e/c  out  of  +  x^^'"  *°  pour.]  {Med.)  A  livid  or 
black  and  blue  spot,  produced  by  the  extravasation  or  ef- 
fusion of  blood  into  the  areolar  tissue  from  a  contusion. 

Ec'Chy-mot'lc  (-mSt'ik),  a.  Pertahiing  to  ecchymosis. 

Ec'cle  (SkTi'l),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  The  European  green  wood- 
pecker ;  —  also  called  ecall,  eaquall,  yaffle.    \_Pror.  Eng.] 

II  Ec-Cle'sl-a  (ek-kle'zT-a),  re.  ;  pi.  Ecclesi.ie  (-e).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  eKxAijcria.]  1.  {Gr.  Antiq.)  The  pubUc  legisla- 
tive assemblj'  of  the  Athenians. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  church,  either  as  a  body  or  as  a  building. 

Ec-cle'sl-al  (-al),  a.    Ecclesiastical.     {Obs.]    3Iilton. 

Ec-Cle'sl-arch  (Sk-kle'zT-ark),  re.  [LL.  ecclesiarcha, 
fr.  Gr.  cKKAijo-ia  church  -f  apxeiv  to  rule  :  cf.  F.  ecclesi- 
arque.]  An  official  of  the  Eastern  Church,  resembling 
a  sacrist  in  the  Western  Church. 

Ec-cle'sl-ast  (-Sst),  re.     1.  An  ecclesiastic.     Chancer. 

2.  The  Apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiasticus.     lObs.] 

Ec-Cle'Sl-as'teB  (5k-kle'zT-Ss'tez),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ex- 
KAijcriao-T^s  a  preacher.  See  Ecclesiastic,  a.]  One  of 
the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Ec-Cle'Sl-as'tlc  (Sk-lde'zT-Ss'ttk  ;  277),  a.  [L.  ecclesi- 
asticus, Gr.  e/cKAijo-iao-TiKo?,  fr.  £KKAi)(ria  an  assembly  of 
citizens  called  out  by  the  crier ;  also,  the  church,  fr. 
ckkKtitos  called  out,  fr.  eKfcaXetv  to  call  out ;  ex  out  -|- 
KaLKelv  to  call.  See  Ex-,  and  Hale,  v.  t.,  Haul.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  church.  See  Ecclesiastical.  "  Ec- 
clesiastic government."  Stoift. 

Ec-cle'sl-as'tic,  re.  A  person  in  holy  orders,  or  con- 
secrated to  the  service  of  the  church  and  the  ministry  of 
religion ;  a  clergyman ;  a  priest. 

From  a  humble  ecclesiastic,  he  was  subsequently  preferred  to 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  church.  Prescott. 

Ec-Cle'sl-as'tlc-al  (-tT-knl),  a.  [See  Ecclesiastic,  a.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  church  ;  relating  to  the  organi- 
zation or  government  of  the  church  :  not  secular  ;  as, 
ecclesiastical  affairs  or  history  ;  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Every  circumstance  of  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline  was 
an  abomination.  ,  Cowper. 

Ecclesiastical  commissioners  for  England,  a  permanent 
commission  established  by  Parliament  in  1836,  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  affairs  of  the  Established  Church.  — 
Ecclesiastical  courts,  courts  for  maintaining  the  disciphne 
of  the  Established  Church  ;  —  called  also  Christian  courts. 


[Eng.]  —  Ecclesiastical  law,  a  combination  of  civil  and  can- 
on law  as  administered  in  ecclesiastical  courts.  [Eng.] 
—  Ecclesiastical  modes  (Mus.),  the  church  modes,  or  the 
scales  anciently  used.  —  Ecclesiastical  States,  the  territory 
formerly  subject  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  as  its  temporal 
ruler;  —  called  nlso  States  nf  the  Cluirrh 


ruler ;  —  called  also  States  of  the  Church. 
Ec-Cle^sl-as'tic-al-ly  (ek-kle'zT-as'tT-knl-ly),  adv. 


In 


an  ecclesiastical  manner  ;  according  to  ecclesiastical  rules. 

Ec-cle'Si-aS'tl-cism  (-tt-sTz'm),  re.  Strong  attach- 
ment to  ecclesiastical  usages,  forms,  etc. 

Ec-cle'si-as'tl-cus  (-kiis),  re.  [L.]  A  book  of  the 
Apocrypha. 

Ec-cle'si-0-log'iC-al  (-o-16j'T-kal),  a.  Belonging  to 
ecclesiology. 

Ec-Cle'si-Ol'o-glst  (-Sl'6-jlst),  re.  One  versed  in  ec- 
clesiology. 

Ec-cle'Sl-Ol'O-gy  (-jj),  re.  lEcclesia  -f  -logy.]  The 
science  or  theory  of  church  building  and  decoration. 

Ec-Crlt'lc  (Sk-krit'ik),  re.  [Gr.  eKxpiriKos  secretive, 
fr.  cKKpCveiv  to  choose  out.]  {3Sed.)  A  remedy  which 
promotes  discharges,  as  an  emetic,  or  a  cathartic. 

Ec'der-on  (ek'der-on),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  «  out  -f  Sepot 
skinj  {Anat.)  See  Ecteron.  — Ec'der-on'lc  (-Sn'Ik),  a. 

II  Eb'dy-sls  (Sk'dl-sis),  re.  ;  pi.  Ecdyses  (-sez).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  cK^vtris  a  getting  out,  fr.  eKSuetr,  to  put  off  ;  eK 
out  +  5v6ii'  to  enter.]  {Biol.)  The  act  of  shedding,  or 
casting  off,  an  outer  cuticular  layer,  as  in  the  case  of 
serpents,  lobsters,  etc.  ;  a  coming  out ;  as,  the  ecdysis 
of  the  pupa  from  its  shell ;  exuviation. 

Ec'gO-nlne  (Sk'g6-nTn  or  -nen  ;  104),  re.  [Gr.  cK-yoTOS 
sprungfrom.]  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  crystaUine,  nitroge- 
nous base,  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  cocaine. 

llE'chaU'guette'  (a'sho'ggf),  re.  [F.]  A  small  cham- 
ber or  place  of  protection  for  a  sentinel,  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  projecting  turret,  or  the  like.     See  Castle. 

Ech'e  (ech'e),  a.  or  a.  pron.    Each.    \_Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Ech'e-lon  (esh'e-15n),  re.  [F.,  fr.  echelle  ladder,  fr.  L. 
scala.]  1.  {Mil.)  An  arrangement  of  a  body  of  troops 
when  its  divisions  are  drawn  up  in  parallel  lines  each  to 
the  right  or  the  left  of  the  one  in  advance  of  it,  like  the 
steps  of  a  ladder  in  position  for  climbing.  Also  used  ad- 
jectively;  as,  ec/ieZore  distance.  Upton  {Tactics). 

2.  {Naval)  An  arrangement  of  the  vessels  of  a  fleet  in 
a  wedge  or  V  form.  Encyc.  Diet. 

Echelon  lens  ( Optics),  a  large  lens  constructed  in  several 

garts  or  layers,  extending  in  a  succession  of  annular  rings 
eyond  the  central  lens ;  —  used  in  lighthouses. 

Ech'e-lon  (esh'e-15n),  v.  t.  {3fil.)  To  place  in  eche- 
lon ;  to  station  divisions  of  troops  in  echelon. 

Ech'e-lon,  v.  i.     To  take  position  in  echelon. 

Change  direction  to  the  left,  echelon  by  battalion  from  the 
right.  Upton  (  Tactics'). 

IIE-Chld'na  (e-kTd'na),  re.     [L.,  a  viper,  adder,  Gr. 
exiSva.]      1.   {Gr. 
3Iyth.)    A  monster, 
half    maid  and  half 
serpent. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  ge- 
nus of  3Ionotremata 
found  in  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  New 
Guinea.  They  are 
toothless  and  covered 
with  spines  ;  —  called  a\.so  porcupine  ant-eater,  and  Aus- 
tralian ant-eater. 

E-chld'nlne  (e-kid'nin  or -nen ;  104),  re.  [See  Echid- 
na.] {Chem.)  The  clear,  viscid  fluid  secreted  by  the 
poison  glands  of  certain  serpents;  also,  a  nitrogenous 
base  contained  in  this,  and  supposed  to  be  the  active 
poisonous  principle  of  the  virus.  Brande  &  C. 

Ech'i-nate  (5k'T-nat_or  e-ki'nSt),  )  a.      [L.   echi- 

Ech'l-na'ted  (Sli'T-na'tSd  or  e-ki'na-),  )      natus.     See 
Echinus.]     Set  with  prickles; 
prickly,  like  a  hedgehog ;  bris- 
tled ;  as,  an  echinated  pericarp. 

E-chl'nld  (-nTd),  a.  &  re. 
{Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Echlnoid. 

E-cnln'i-dan  (e-kin'i-don), 
n.  [Cf.  F.  Schinide.]  {Zo'ol.) 
One  of  the  Echinoidea. 

E-chln'1-tal  (-tal),  a.  Of,  or 
like,  an  echinite. 

Ech'1-nlte  (Sk'T-nit  or  e-kl'- 
nit),  re.     [Cf.  F.  echinite.    See  Echinus.] 
fossil  echinoid. 

II  E-chi'no-coc'cus  (e-ki'n6-k5k'kus),  re. 
Gr.  ex'i'os  hedgehog,  sea  ur- 
chin -f-  KOKKos  grain,  seed. 
So  called  because  forming 
little  granular  bodies,  each 
armed  with  booklets  and  dis- 
posed upon  the  inner  wall  of 
the  hydatid  cysts.]  {Zo'ol.) 
A  parasite  of  man  and  of 
many  domestic  and  wild 
animals,  forming  compound 
cysts  or  tumors  (called  hy- 
datid cysts)  in  various  or- 
gans, but  especially  in  the 
liver  and  lungs,  which  often 
cause  death.  It  is  the  lar- 
val stage  of  the  Tienia  echi- 
nococcus,  a  small  tapeworm 
peculiar  to  the  dog. 

E-chin'0-derm'    (t-kin'- 

o-derm'  or  e-ki'no-),  re.  {Zo- 
ol.) One  of  the  Echinoder- 
mata. 

E-chl'no-der'mal  (e-W- 

no-der'raal),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Re- 
lating or  belonging  to  the 
echinoderms. 

11  E-chl'no-der'ma-ta  (e- 

ki'no-der'ma-ta),      re.      pi. 


Echidna  (E.  hystnx). 


Echinate. 


{Paleon.)  A 
[NL.,  fr. 


•xao 


EchinccoccuB.  A  Adult  worm 
from  dog  ;  a  Female  Orifice  ; 
o  o  Oviducts  ;  c  Male  Organ  ; 
B  Cluster  of  Secondary  Cystej 
C  Small  Cyst  enlareed  to 
show  the  contained  Heads  or 
■Scoleces;  7)  Scolex  becom- 
ing a  Cyst,  with  a  new  Scolei 
(6)  developing. 


ale,   senate,    cftre,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   all ;    eve,   event,   €nd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    5bey,    5rb,    odd ; 
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[Mil.,  fr.  Gr.  exlvo?  hedgehog,  sea  urchiu  +  &epfia,  -arot, 
skin.]  (Zo'dl. )  Oue  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  By  many  %vriters  it  was  formerly  included  in 
the  Radiata.     [Written  also  Echinoderma.'] 

^W^  The  species  usually  have  an  exterior  calcareous 
skeleton,  or  shell,  made  of  many  pieces,  and  ot'teu  cov- 
ered with  spines,  to  wliich  the  name  alludes.  They  may 
be  star-shaped,  cylindrical,  disk-shaped,  or  more  or  less 
spherical.  The  body  consists  of  several  similar  parts 
(spheromeres)  repeated  symmetrically  around  a  central 
axis,  at  one  end  of  which  the  mouth  is  situated.  They  gen- 
erally have  ambulacral  suckers  for  locomotion.  The  group 
includes  the  following  classes:  Criuoidea,  Asterioidea, 
Ophiuroidea,  Echinoidea,  and  Holothurioidea.  See  these 
words  in  the  Vocabulary,  and  also  Ambulackum. 

B-cU'nO-der'ma-tons  (e-ki'n6-der'ma-tus),  a.  (Zo'dl.) 
Relating  to  the  Echiuodermata  ;  ecliinodermal. 

B-Chl'noW  (e-ki'noid  or  ek'i-noid),  a.  ^Echinus  -f- 
■ofrf.]  {Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Echinoidea.  —  n. 
One  of  the  Echinoidea. 

II  Ech'l-nol'do-a  (Sk'I-noi'de-4),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Echi- 
nus, and -oid.]  (.Zoo/.)  The 
class  of  Echiuodermata 
which  includes  the  sea 
urchins.  They  have  a  cal- 
careous shell,  usually  more 
or  less  spheroidal  or  disk- 
shaped,  composed  of  many 
united  plates,  and  covered 
with  movable  spines.  See 
Spatangoid,  Clypeastroid. 
[Written  also  Echinidea,  One  of  the  Echinoidea  (Pht/lla- 
and  Echinoida.~\  aml/ms  iluhia).  with  part  of  the 

II  E-Chl'nO-ZO'a  (e-ki'nS-      ^Pi"«^  removed, 
lo'a),  n.  pi.     [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  ex'^s  an  echinus  -)-  ^wov  an 
animal.]     (Zo'dl.)  The  Echiuodermata. 

E-Chm'U-late  (e-ktn'fi-lat  or  e-ki'nu-),  a.  {Bot.  & 
Zo'dl.)  Set  with  small  spines  or  prickles. 

IIE-Clll'nus  (e-kl'niis),  n. ;  pi.  Echini  (-nl).  [L.,  a 
hedgeliog,  sea  urchin,  Gr.  e.xii'o;.]    1.  (Zo'dl.)  A  hedgehog. 

2.  (Zo'dl. )  A  genus  of  echinoderms,  including  the  com- 
mon edible  sea  urchin  of  Europe. 

3.  (Arch.)  (a)  The  rounded  molding  forming  the  bell 
of  the  capital  of  the  Grecian  Doric  style,  which  is  of 
a  peculiar  elastic  curve.  See  Entablature.  (6)  The 
quarter-round  molding  (ovolo)  of  the  Roman  Doric  style. 
See  Illusi.  of  Column,  (e)  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
the  egg  and  anchor  or  egg  and  dart  molding,  because  that 
ornament  is  often  identified  with  the  Roman  Doric  capi- 
tal. The  name  probably  alludes  to  the  shape  of  the  shell 
of  the  sea  urchin. 

II  Ech'l-U-IOi'de-a  (5k'i-u-roi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
echiurus,  the  name  of  one  genus  (Gr.  evis  an  adder  -j-  ovpd 
taU) -f- -oW.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  Annelida  which  in- 
cludes the  genus  Echiurus  and  allies.  They  are  often 
classed  among  the  Gephyrea,  and  called  the  armed 
Gephyreans. 

Ech'O  (Sk'o),  n. ;  pi.  Echoes  (-oz).  [L.  echo,  Gr.  lixw 
echo,  sound,  akin  to  rtx/l,  ^xo%,  sound,  noise  ;  cf.  Skr. 
vag  to  sound,  bellow ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  voice :  cf.  F. 
icho.l  1.  A  sound  reflected  from  an  opposing  surface 
and  repeated  to  the  ear  of  a  listener ;  repercussion  of 
sound ;  repetition  of  a  sound. 

The  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds.  Shak. 

The  woods  shall  answer,  and  the  echo  ring.         Pope. 

2.  Fig.  ;  Sympathetic  recognition  ;  response ;  answer. 

Fame  ia  the  echo  of  actions,  resounding  them.      Fuller. 

Many  Icind,  simple,  and  sincere  speeches  found  an  echo  in  his 

heart.  Ji.  L.  Stevenson. 

3.  (a)  (3Iytk.  &  Poetic)  A  wood  or  mountain  nymph, 
regarded  as  repeating  sounds,  and  causing  the  reverber- 
ation of  them. 

Sweet  £cho,  sweetest  nymph,  that  liv'st  unseen 

Witliia  thy  airy  shell.  Milton. 

(b)  (Or.  Myth.)  Anymph,  the  daughter  of  Air  and  Earth, 
who,  for  love  of  Narcissus,  pined  away  until  nothing 
was  left  of  her  but  her  voice. 

Compelled  me  to  awake  the  courteous  Echo 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch.  Milton. 
Echo  organ  (Jfus.),  a  set  of  organ  pipes  inclosed  in  a 
box  so  as  to  produce  a  soft,  distant  effect ;  —  generally 
superseded  by  the  swell.  —  Echo  atop  (Mas.),  a  stop  upon 
a  harpsichord  contrived  for  producing  the  soft  effect  of 
distant  sound.  —  To  applaud  to  the  echo,  to  give  loud  and 
continuous  applause.    M.  Arnold. 

I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo,  , 

That  should  applaud  again.  Shak. 

Ecb'O,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Echoed  (-od) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  EcHomo.  — Sdpers.  sing.  pres.  Echoes  (-oz).]     1.  To 
Bend  back  (>a  sound) ;  to  repeat  in  sound ;  to  reverberate. 
Those  peals  are  echoed  by  the  Trojan  throng.    Dryden. 
The  wondrous  sound 
Is  echoed  on  forever.  Keble. 

2.  To  repeat  with  assent ;  to  respond ;  to  adopt. 
They  would  have  echoed  the  praises  of  the  men  whom  they 
envied,  and  then  have  sent  to  the  newspaper  anonymous  libels 
upon  them.  Macaulay. 

Ech'O,  V.  i.  To  give  an  echo ;  to  resound ;  to  be 
sounded  back;  as,  the  haU  echoed  with  acclamations. 
"  Echoing  noise."  Blackmore. 

Ech'O-er  (Sk'o-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  echoes. 

Ech'O-less,  a.     Without  echo  or  response. 

E-chom'e-ter  (e-k5m'e-ter),«.  [Gr.  ijx"J,  ^xo'.  sound 
-f  -meter:  cf.  F.  echomkre.1  (Mus.)  A  graduated  scale 
for  measuring  the  duration  of  sounds,  and  determining 
their  different  values,  and  the  relation  of  their  intervals. 

J.  J.  Rousseau. 

E-chom'e-try  (-tr^),  n.  [Cf.  F.  echometrie.']  1.  The 
art  of  measuring  the  duration  of  sounds  or  echoes. 

2.  The  art  of  constructing  vaults  to  produce  echoes. 

Ech-On'  (ech-ou'),  Bch-OOn'  (-on'),  pron.  Each  one. 
[Oft-'-l  Chaucer. 

Ech'O-scope  (Sk'o-skop),  re.  [Gr.  17x10,  Jixo5,  sound  + 
•scope."\  (Med.)  An  instrument  for  uitensifying  sounds 
produced  by  percussion  of  the  thorax.  Knight. 


II  £'clalr'  (a'klSr'),  n.  [F.]  (Cookery)  A  kind  of 
frosted  cake,  containing  flavored  cream. 

E-clalr'Cise  (e-kiar'siz),  v.  t.  [F.  eclaircir  ;  pref.  es- 
(L.  ex)  -j-  clair  clear,  L.  clarus.^  To  make  clear ;  to 
clear  up  what  is  obscure  or  not  understood ;  to  e.'cplain. 

II  E-Olalr'clsse-ment  (e-kiar'sfs-ment ;  F.  a'klSr'ses'- 
maN'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  ec/aij-CiV.  See  Eclaikcise,  t;.  (.]  The 
clearing  up  of  anything  which  is  obscure  or  not  easily 
understood ;  an  explanation. 

The  eclaircissement  ended  in  the  discovery  of  the  informer. 

Clarendon. 

II  Ec-lamp'sl-a  (Sk-iamp'sT-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
€KAa(ai|/i5  a  shining  forth,  fr.  cicAafiTreij'  to  shine  forth  ;  e/c 
out -)- Aa^'reii' to  shine.]  (Med.)  A  fancied  perception  of 
flashes  of  light,  a  symptom  of  epilepsy ;  hence,  epilepsy 
itself;  convulsions. 

I^p"  The  term  is  generally  restricted  to  a  convulsive 
affection  attending  pregnancy  and  parturition,  and  to  in- 
fantile convulsions. 

Ec-lamp'sy  (-sy),  re.     (Med.)  Same  as  Eclampsla. 

E-clat' (e-kla' ;  F.  a'kla'),  re.  [F.  eclat  a  fragment, 
splinter,  explosion,  brilliancy,  splendor,  fr.  eclater  to 
splinter,  burst,  explode,  .ehine  brilliantly,  prob.  of  Ger- 
man origin ;  cf.  OHG.  sleizan  to  slit,  split,  f r.  slizan,  G. 
schleissen;  akin  to  'E.  slit.}  1.  Brilliancy  of  successor 
effort ;  splendor ;  brilhant  show ;  striking  effect ;  glory ; 
renown.     "The  eoioZ  of  Homer's  battles."  Pope. 

2.  Demonstration  of  admiration  and  approbation ;  ap- 
plause. Prescott. 

Ec-lec'tlc  (8k-lSk'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  exAeKTiKOS,  fr.  eK\eyei.v 
to  pick  out,  choose  out :  cf.  F.  eclectique.  See  Ecloque, 
and  cf.  Elect.]  1.  Selecting;  choosing  (what  is  true  or 
excellent  in  doctrines,  opinions,  etc.)  from  various  sources 
or  systems ;  as,  an  eclectic  philosopher. 

2.  Consisting,  or  made  up,  of  what  is  chosen  or  se- 
lected ;  as,  an  eclectic  method ;  an  eclectic  magazine. 

Eclectic  physician,  one  of  a  class  of  practitioners  of 
medicine,  who  select  their  modes  of  practice  and  medi- 
cines from  all  schools ;  formerly,  sometimes  the  same 
dLS  botanic  physician.  [U.  .S.]  — Eclectic  school.  (Paint.) 
See  Bolognese  school,  imder  Bolognese. 

Ec-lec'tlc  (ek-lek'tik),  n.  One  who  follows  an  eclec- 
tic method. 

Ec-lec'tlc-al-ly  (-tt-kal-ly),  adv.  In  an  eclectic  man- 
ner ;  by  an  eclectic  method. 

Ec-lec'U-clsm  (-ti-siz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  eclecticisme. 
Cf.  Electicism.]    Theory  or  practice  of  an  eclectic. 

Ec-legm'  (ek-lSm'),  n.  [F.  iclegme,  L.  ecligma,  fr. 
Gr.  e/cAeiy/iKi,  fr.  exXeixiiv  to  lick  up.]  (3Ied.)  A  medi- 
cine made  by  mixing  oils  with  sirups.  John  Quiney. 

E-cllpse'  (e-kllps'),  n.  [F.  eclipse,  L.  eclipsis,  fr. 
Gr.  eK\ei.il/i^,  prop.,  a  forsaking,  failing,  fr.  eKKeiweiv  to 
leave  out,  forsake ;  ex  out  +  AeiVciv  to  leave.  See  Ex-, 
and  Loan.]  1.  (Astron.)  An 
interception  or  obscuration  of 
the  light  of  the  sun,  moon,  or 
other  luminous  body,  by  the 
intervention  of  some  other 
body,  either  between  it  and 
the  eye,  or  between  the  lumi-   „.  ^    ,.  ,■ 

nous  body  and  that  illuminated  D-^-^^  ^L^ft'ilooJ.' 
by  it.  A  lunar  eclipse  is  caused 

by  the  moon  passing  through  the  earth's  shadow ;  a  so- 
lar eclipse,  by  the  moon  coining  between  the  sun  and  the 
observer.  A  satellite  is  eclipsed  by  entering  the  shadow 
of  its  primary.  The  obscuration  of  a  planet  or  star  by 
the  moon  or  a  planet,  though  of  the  nature  of  an  eclipse, 
is  called  an  occultation.  The  eclipse  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  sun  by  Mercury  or  Venus  is  called  a  transit  of  the 
planet. 

1^°"  In  ancient  times,  eclipses  were,  and  among  unen- 
lightened people  they  still  are,  superstitiously  regarded 
as  forerunners  of  evil  fortune,  a  sentiment  of  which  oc- 
casional use  is  made  in  literature. 

That  fatal  and  perfidious  bark, 
Built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses  dark.    Milton. 

2.  The  loss,  usually  temporary  or  partial,  of  light, 
brilliancy,  luster,  honor,  consciousness,  etc. ;  obscura- 
tion; gloom;  darkness. 

All  the  posterity  of  our  first  parents  suffered  aperpetual 
eclipse  of  spiritual  life.  Sir  W,  Raleigh. 

.\3  in  the  soft  and  sweet  eclipse. 
When  soul  meets  soul  on  lovers'  lips.  Shelley. 

Annular  eclipse.  (Astron.)  See  under  Annulab.— Cycle 
of  eclipaoB.    See  under  Cycle. 

E-cUpse',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eclipsed  (e-klipsf) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Eclipsing.]  1.  To  cause  the  obscura- 
tion of ;  to  darken  or  hide ;  —  said  of  a  heavenly  body  ; 
as,  the  moon  eclipses  the  sun. 

2.  To  obscure,  darken,  or  extinguish  the  beauty,  lus- 
ter, honor,  etc.,  of ;  to  sully ;  to  cloud ;  to  throw  into  the 
shade  by  surpassing.     "  His  eclipsed  state."        Dryden, 
My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclipsed. 

E-cllpse',  V.  i.    To  suffer  an  eclipse. 

While  the  laboring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms. 

E-cUp'tlc  (e-klTp'tik),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Sclipiigiie,  L.  Hnea 
ecliptica,  Gr.  e/cAeiTTTiKo;,  prop,  adj.,  of  an  eclipse,  be- 
cause in  this  circle  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  take 
place.  See  Ecliptic,  a.]  1.  (Astron.)  A  great  circle  of 
the  celestial  sphere,  making  an  angle  with  the  equinoc- 
tial of  about  23°  28'.  It  is  the  apparent  path  of  the  sun, 
or  the  real  path  of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  sun. 

2.  (Geog.)  A  great  circle  drawn  on  a  terrestrial  globe, 
making  an  angle  of  23°  28'  with  the  equator;  —  used  for 
illustrating  and  solving  astronomical  problems. 

E-cUp'tlc,  a.  [L.  eclipticus  belonging  to  an  eclipse, 
Gr.  e/cAein-TiKos.  See  Eclipse.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
ecliptic ;  as,  the  ecliptic  way. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  eclipse  or  to  eclipses. 

Lunar  ecliptic  limit  (Astron.),  the  space  of  12°  on  the 
moon's  orbit  from  the  node,  within  which,  if  the  moon 
happens  to  be  at  full,  it  will  be  eclipsed.  —  Solar  ecliptic 
limit,  the  space  of  17°  iErom  the  lunar  node,  within  which, 


Shak. 


Milton. 


if  a  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon  occur,  the  sun  will 
be  eclipsed. 

Ec'lO-gite  (gk'lo-jit),  n.  [See  Eclogue.]  (Min.)  A 
rock  consisting  of  granular  red  garnet,  light  green 
smaragdite,  and  common  hornblende ; — so  called  in  ref- 
erence to  its  beauty. 

Eclogue  (Sk'15g),  n.  [L.  ecloga,  Gr.  exAo™  a  selec- 
tion, choice  extracts,  fr.  eKkeyeiv  to  pick  out,  choose  out ; 
e/c  out  -|-  \4yeLv  to  gather,  choose  :  cf.  F.  eglogue,  eclogue. 
See  Ex-,  and  Legend.]  A  pastoral  poem,  in  which  shep- 
herds are  introduced  conversing  with  each  other ;  a  bu- 
colic ;  an  idyl ;  as,  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  from  which 
the  modern  usage  of  the  word  has  been  established. 

E'co-nom'lc  (e'ki-nomlk  or  gk'6- ;  277),  )d.   [F.  eco- 

E'co-nom'lc-al  (e'k6-n5m'i-kal  or  gk'o-^,  (  nomique, 
L.  oeconomicus  orderly,  methodical,  Gr.  oi.kovoixiko';  eco- 
nomical. See  Economy.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  house- 
hold ;  domestic.  "  In  this  economical  misfortune  [of 
ill-assorted  matrimony]."  Milton. 

2.  Relating  to  domestic  economy,  or  to  the  manage- 
ment of  household  affairs. 

And  doth  employ  her  economic  art 
And  busy  care,  her  household  to  preserve.    ,SiV  J.  Davies. 

3.  Managing  with  frugality ;  guarding  against  waste  or 
unnecessary  expense ;  careful  and  frugal  in  management 
and  in  expenditure ;  —  said  of  character  or  habits. 

Just  rich  enough,  with  economic  care. 

To  save  a  pittance.  Harte. 

4.  Managed  witli  frugality  ;  not  marked  with  waste  or 
extravagance  ;  frugal ;  —  said  of  acts  ;  saving ;  as,  an 
economical  use  of  money  or  of  time. 

5.  Relating  to  the  means  of  living,  or  the  resourcea 
and  wealth  of  a  country  ;  relating  to  political  economy ; 
as,  economic  purposes  ;  economical  truths. 

These  matters  economical  and  political.    J.  C.  Shairp. 

There  was  no  economical  distress  in  England  to  prompt  the 
enterprises  of  colonization.  Palfrey. 

Economic  questions,  such  as  money,  usury,  taxes,  lands,  and 
the  employment  of  the  people.  i/.  C.  Baird. 

6.  Regulative  ;  relating  to  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
an  end.  Grew. 

^W^  Economical  is  the  usual  form  when  meaning  fru- 
gaXTsaving ;  economic  is  the  form  commonly  used  when 
meaning  pertaining  to  the  management  of  a  household, 
or  of  public  affairs. 

E'co-nom'lc-al-ly  (e'ko-nSm'i-kal-lj^  or  ek'o-),  adv. 
With  economy ;  with  careful  management ;  with  pru- 
dence in  expenditure. 

E'CO-nom'lcs  (-iks),  n.  [Gr.  Ta  oiKOfO/iiiKa,  equiv.  to 
ri  oLKovoiiia.  See  Economic]  1.  The  science  of  house- 
hold affairs,  or  of  domestic  management. 

2.  Political  economy ;  the  science  of  the  utilities  or  the 
useful  application  of  wealth  or  material  resources.  See 
Political  economy,  under  Political.  "  In  politics  and 
economics."  V.  Knox. 

E-COn'O-mlst  (e-k5n'd-mTst),  n.    [Cf.  F.  economiste.'] 

1.  One  who  economizes,  or  manages  domestic  or  other 
concerns  with  frugality;  one  who  expends  money, 
time,  or  Jabor,  judiciously,  and  without  waste.  "Econ- 
omists even  to  parsimony."  Burke. 

2.  One  who  is  conversant  with  political  economy ;  a 
student  of  economics. 

E-con'O-ml-za'tion  (-mi-za'shun),  re.  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  using  to  the  best  effect,     [i?.]  JI.  Spencer. 

E-COn'0-mize  (e-kon'o-miz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.EcoN^ 
omized  (-mizd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Economizing.]  [Cf.  F. 
Sconomiser.2  To  manage  with  economy;  to  use  with  pru- 
dence ;  to  expend  with  frugality  ;  as,  to  economise  one's 
income.     [Written  also  economise.^ 

Expenses  in  the  city  were  to  be  economized.    Jdweit  {Thucyd.). 
Calculating  how  to  economize  time.         \V.  Irving. 

E-COn'0-mize,  v.  i.  To  be  prudently  sparing  m  ex- 
penditure ;  to  be  frugal  and  saving  ;  as,  to  economize  in 
order  to  grow  rich.     [Written  also  economise.']    Milton. 

E-COn'0-ml'zer  (-mi'zer),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  economizes. 

2.  Specifically :  (Steam  Boilers)  An  arrangement  of 
pipes  for  heating  feed  water  by  waste  heat  in  the  gases 
passing  to  the  chimney. 

E-COn'O-my  (-my),  n.;  pi.  Economies  (-miz).  [F. 
economic,  L.  oeconomia  household  management,  fr.  Gr. 
oiKOvo^la,  fr.  oIkovo^os  one  managing  a  household ;  oiko; 
house  (akin  to  L.  views  village,  E.  vicinity)  -\-  ro/no; 
usage,  law,  rule,  fr.  pe/xeiv  to  distribute,  manage.  See 
Vicinity,  Nomad.]  1.  The  management  of  domestic 
affairs;  the  regulation  and  government  of  household 
matters,  especially  as  they  concern  expense  or  disburse- 
ment ;  as,  a  careful  economy. 

Himself  busy  in  charge  of  the  household  economies.  Frovde. 

2.  Orderly  arrangement  and  management  of  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  a  state  or  of  any  establishment  kept  up 
by  production  and  consumption ;  esp.,  such  management 
as  directly  concerns  wealth  ;  as,  poUtical  economy. 

3.  The  system  of  rules  and  regulations  by  which  any- 
thing is  managed ;  orderly  system  of  regulating  the  dis- 
tribution and  uses  of  parts,  conceived  as  the  result  of 
wise  and  economical  adaptation  in  the  author,  whether 
human  or  divine  ;  as,  the  animal  or  vegetable  economy  ; 
the  economy  csi  a  poem  ;  the  Jewisli  economy. 

The  position  whicb  they  [the  verb  and  adjective]  held  in  tlie 
general  economy  of  language.  Earle. 

Ill  the  Greek  poets,  as  also  in  Plautus.  we  shall  see  the  6coh- 
omy  ...  of  poems  better  o!)servcd  than  in  Terence.  B.  Jonson. 

The  Jews  already  had  a  Sabbath,  which,  as  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  that  economy,  they  were  obliged  to  keep.  Faley. 

4.  Thrifty  and  frugal  housekeeping ;  management 
without  loss  or  waste  ;  frugality  in  expenditure  ;  pru- 
dence and  disposition  to  save  ;  as,  a  housekeeper  accus- 
tomed to  economy  but  not  to  paTsimouy. 

Political  economy.    See  under  Political. 

Syn.  —  Economy,  Frugality,  Parsimony.  Economy 
avoids  all  waste  and  extravagance,  and  applies  money  to 
the  best  advantage  ;  fnigality  cuts  oft  indulgMices,  and 
proceeds  on  a  system  cf  saviiig.    The  latter  conveys  the 
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Idea  of  not  using  or  spending  superfluously,  and  is  op- 
posed to  lavishness  or  profusion.  Frugality  is  usually 
applied  to  matters  of  consumption,  and  commonly  points 
to  simplicity  of  manners ;  parsimony  is  frugality  carried 
to  an  extreme,  involving  meaiuiess  of  spirit,  and  a  sordid 
mode  of  living.  Economy  is  a  virtue,  and  parsimony  a 
vice. 

I  have  no  other  notion  of  economy  than  that  it  is  the  parent  to 
liberty  and  ease.  Swift. 

The  father  was  more  given  to  frugality,  and  the  son  to  riot- 
ousness  [luxuriousness].  Gelding. 

llfi'COr'cW  (a'kSr'sha'),  n.  [F.]  (Fine  Arts)  A 
manikin,  or  image,  representing  an  animal,  especially 
man,  with  the  skin  removed  so  that  the  muscles  are  ex- 
posed for  purposes  of  study. 

II  fi'COS'Saise' (a'kos'saz')i  J'-  C^-]  (-^««-)  A  dancing 
tune  in  the  Scotch  style. 

E-COS'tate  (e-k5s't St),  a.  [Pref .  e-  +  costate. ]  (Bot.) 
Having  no  ribs  or  nerves ;  —  said  of  a  leaf. 

II  i'COUte'  (a'kobf),  n.  [F.,  a  listening  place.]  (i>/(7.) 
One  of  the  small  galleries  run  out  in  front  of  the  glacis. 
They  serve  to  annoy  the  enemy's  miners. 

II  Ec'pha-SlS  (Sk'fa-sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fx^ams,  fr. 
eK^dvai.  to  speak  out.]     (Rliet.)  An  explicit  declaration. 

II  Ec'phO-ne'ma  (ek'fo-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ex- 
(Jnorr/na  a  tiling  called  out,  fr.  iKi^tMvkiv  to  cry  out ;  e/c 
out  4-  <\>tx,vq  voice.]  (Rkei.)  A  breaking  out  with  some 
interjectioual  particle. 

Ec'pho-neme  (Sk'fo-nem),  n.  [See  Ecphonema.] 
A  mark  (!)  used  to  indicate  an  exclamation.     G.  Brown. 

II  Ec'phO-ne'sls  (-ne'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  exiJuoi/Tja-is. 
See  Ecphonema.]  (Bhei.)  An  animated  or  passionate 
exclamation. 

The  feelings  expressed  by  the  ecpltonesis  are  very  various. 

Gibbs. 

Ec-phrac'tlc  (ek-frSk'tik),  a.  [Gr.  cKc^paKxtKos,  from 
€K<^pacro"eti'  to  open  ;  ex  out  -|-  <^pa<r(reti/  to  block  up  : 
ct.¥.  ecphractique.']  (3Ied.)  Serving  to  dissolve  or  at- 
tenuate viscid  matter,  and  so  to  remove  obstructions ; 
deobstruent.  —  M.  An  ecphractic  medicine.  Harvey. 

II  6'crase'ment' (i'kraz'maN'),  re.  [F.]  (Surg.)  The 
operation  performed  with  an  (Jcraseur. 

£'cra'seur'  (a'kra'zer'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  ecraser  to  crush.] 
(Surg.)  An  instrument  intended  to  replace  the  knife  in 
many  operations,  the  parts  operated  on  being  severed  by 
the  crushing  effect  produced  by  the  gradual  tightening 
of  a  steel  chain,  so  that  hemorrhage  rarely  follows. 

II  £'CIU'  (a'kru'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  crudus  raw.]  Having 
the  color  or  appearance  of  unbleached  stuff,  as  silk, 
linen,  or  the  like. 

Ec'Sta-sy  (ek'sta-sy),  n. ;  pi.  Ecstasies  (-sTz).  [F. 
extase,  L.  ecstasis,  fr.  Gr.  e/ca-Tacrts,  fr.  e^iaravai.  to  put 
out  of  place,  derange  ;  ef  =  e/c  out  -j-  icrrdvai  to  set, 
stand.     See  Ex-,  and  Stand.]     [Also  written  exlasy.'i 

1.  The  state  of  being  beside  one's  self  or  rapt  out  of 
one's  self  ;  a  state  in  which  the  mind  is  elevated  above 
the  reach  of  ordinary  impressions,  as  when  under  the 
influence  of  overpowering  emotion ;  an  extraordinary 
elevation  of  the  spirit,  as  when  the  soul,  unconscious  of 
sensible  objects,  is  supposed  to  contemplate  heavenly 
mysteries. 

Like  a  mad  prophet  in  an  ecstasy.  Dryden. 

This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love.  Shak. 

2.  Excessive  and  overmastering  joy  or  enthusiasm ; 
rapture ;  enthusiastic  delight. 

He  on  the  tender  grass 
"Would  sit,  and  hearken  even  to  ecstasy.         Milton. 

3.  Violent  distraction  of  mind  ;  violent  emotion  ;  ex- 
cessive grief  or  anxiety ;  insanity;  madness.     [06i.] 

That  unmatched  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth 
Blasted  with  ecstasy.  Shak. 

Our  words  will  but  increase  his  ecstasy.     Marlowe. 

4.  (Med.)  A  state  which  consists  in  total  suspension 
of  sensibility,  of  voluntary  motion,  and  largely  of  men- 
tal power.  The  body  is  erect  and  inflexible ;  the  pul- 
sation and  breathing  are  not  affected.  Mayne. 

Ec'Sta-sy,  v.  t.  To  fill  with  ecstasy,  or  with  rapture 
or  enthusiasm.     [06i.] 

The  most  ecstasied  order  of  holj'  .  .  .  spirits.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Ec-Stat'lC  (Sk-st5t'ik),  a.  [Gr.  e/co-TaTiicds,  fr.  ef  lo-rd- 
voi :  cf.  F.  extatigue.  See  Ecstasy,  n.'j  1.  Pertaining 
to,  or  caused  by,  ecstasy  or  excessive  emotion ;  of  the 
nature,  or  in  a  state,  of  ecstasy  ;  as,  ecstatic  gaze  ;  an 
ecstatic  spirit ;  ecstatic  trance. 

This  ecstatic  lit  of  love  and  jealousy.     Hammond. 

2.  Delightful  beyond  measure ;  rapturous  ;  ravishing ; 
as,  ecstatic  bliss  or  joy. 

Ec-stat'ic,  n.    An  enthusiast.     [iJ.]  Gauden. 

Ec-Stat'lc-al  (ek-stSf  i-kal),  a.    1.  Ecstatic. 

Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  Tending  to  external  objects,     [i?.]  JVorris. 

Ec-Stat'lc-al-ly,  adv.     Rapturously ;  ravishingly. 

Ect-  (Skt-),  Ec'tO-  (ek'tS-).  [Gr.  ckto?  outside.]  A 
combining  form  signifying  without,  outside,  external. 

Ec'tad  (gk'tSd),  adv.  \_Ect-  +  L.  ad  towards.] 
(Anat.)  Toward  the  outside  or  surface ;  —  opposed  to 
entad.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

Ee'tal  (Sk'tal),  a.  [See  EoT-.]  (Anat.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  situated  near,  the  surface  ;  outer ;  —  opposed  to 
ental.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

II  Ec-ta'sl-a  (Sk-ta'2hT-a),  re.  [NL.  See  Ectasis.] 
(Med.)  A  dilatation  of  a  hollow  organ  or  of  a  canal. 

11  Ec'ta-Sls  (ek'ta-sia),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  sKTacrw;  e/c  out 
-f  TeiVeii/  to  stretch.]  (Pros.)  The  lengthening  of  a  syl- 
lable from  short  to  long. 

Ec-ten'tal  (Sk-tSn'tal),  a.  [Gr.  eKT69  outside  +  61/T09 
inside.]  (Biol.)  Relating  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
two  primitive  germ  layers,  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm ; 
as,  the  ^^  ectental  line  "or  line  of  juncture  of  the  two 
layers  in  the  segmentation  of  the  oviim.         C.  S.  Minot. 

Ec't»-on  (5k'tgr-Sn),  re.  [See  EcT-.]  (Anat.)  The 
external  layer  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes ;  epi- 
thelium ;  ecderon.  —  Ec'ter-on'ic  (-5n'Ik),  a. 


Ec-teth'mold  (5k-teth'moid),  a.  \^Bct-  -f-  ethmoid.'] 
(Anat.)  External  to  the  ethmoid ;  prefrontal. 

II  Ec-thllp'SlS  (5k-thlTp'sis),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  exflAn/zt?, 
fr.  eKSKi^eiv  to  squeeze  out.]  1.  The  dropping  out  or 
suppression  from  a  word  of  a  consonant,  with  or  without 
a  vowel. 

2.  (Lat.  Pros.)  The  elision  of  a  final  m,  with  the  pre- 
ceding vowel,  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

II  Ec'tho-re'lim  (ek'th6-re'iim),re./^i.  Eothoeea  (-a). 
[NL^,  fr.  Gr.  eKBpuxTxeiv  to  leap  out ;  ex  out  -f-  dpiurxKeiv, 
6opelv,  to  leap,  dart.]  (Zool.)  The  slender,  hollow  thread 
of  a  nettling  cell  or  cnida.  See  Nettling  cell.  [Written 
also  ecthoneum.'] 

II  Ec-thy'ma  (Sk-thi'ma  or  Sk'thi-ma),  n.  ;  pi.  Eo- 
THTMATA  (-thim'a-ta).  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  e/cflu/ia  pimple,  f r. 
€.K.6veLv  to  break  out.]  (Med.)  A  cutaneous  eruption, 
consisting  of  large,  round  pustules,  upon  an  indurated 
and  inflamed  base.  Dunglison. 

Ec'tO-  (ek'to-).    See  Ect-. 

Ec'tO-blast  (ek'to-blast),  re.  lEcto-  -f  Gr.  /SAao-rds  bud, 
germ.]  (Biol.)  (a)  The  outer  layer  of  the  blastoderm; 
the  epiblast ;  the  ectoderm.  (J)  The  outer  envelope  of 
a  cell;  the  cell  wall.  Agassiz. 

II  Ec'tO-bron'chl-um  (-brSn'kT-Om),  re.  /  pi.  Ecto- 
BEONCHIA  (-a).  [NL.  See  EcTO-,and  Bhonchia.]  (Anat.) 
One  of  the  dorsal  branches  of  the  main  bronchi  in  the 
lungs  of  birds. 

Ec'tO-CU-ne'l-form  (-kii-ne'i-fSrm),  1  re.   lEcto-  -\-  cu- 

Ec'tO-CU'nl-forin  (-ku'ui-f6rm),  )  neiform,  cuni- 
form.']    (Anat.)  One  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus.    See 

CtTNEIFOHM. 

Ec'tO-cyst  (gk'to-sTst),  re.  \_Ecto-  +  Gr.  kvo-tk  blad- 
der.]    (Zool.)  The  outside  covering  of  the  Bryozoa. 

Ec'tO-derm  (5k'to-derm),  re.  [_Ecto--Jf--derm.']  (Biol.) 
(a)  The  outer  layer  of  the  blastoderm ;  epiblast. 


Transverse  section  through  a  chick  embryo  of  the 

second  day  (after  Kolhker).     X  60 

a  Neurenteric  Tube  ;  b  Notochord  :  c  Ectoderm  or  Epiblast : 

d  Endoderni  or  Hypoblast ;  e  Mesoderm  or  Mesoblast ;  f  Body 

Cavity  ;  g  WolfBan  Duct ;  h  Primitive  Aorta  ;  i  Protove'rtebra. 

(b)  The  external  skin  or  outer  layer  of  an  animal  or  plant, 
this  being  formed  in  an  animal  from  the  epiblast.  See 
Illusi.  of  Blastoderm. 

Ec'tO-der'mal  (-der'mal),  )  a.    (Biol.)  Of  or  relating 

Ec'tO-der'mlc  (-der'mtk),  f      to  the  ectoderm. 

Ec'tO-lec'1-thal  (gk'to-lSs'i-thal),  a.  \_Ecto-  -f  Gr. 
Ae'KiSos  the  yolk  of  an  egg.]  (Biol.)  Having  the  food 
yolk,  at  the  commencement  of  segmentation,  in  a  periph- 
eral position,  and  the  cleavage  process  confined  to  the 
center  of  the  egg ;  as,  ectolecithal  ova. 

Ec'tO-mere  (gk'to-mer),  re.  \_Ecto-  -\-  -mere.']  (Biol.) 
The  larger  and  more  transparent  of  the  two  cells  formed 
by  the  first  segmentation  of  the  ovum,  after  fertilization. 

Ec'tO-par'a-Slte  (-pSr'a-sit),  re.  (Zo'61.)  Any  parasite 
which  lives  on  the  exterior  of  animals ;  —  opposed  to 
endoparasite.  —  Ec'tO-par'a-Sit'iC  (-sTt'Ik),  a. 

II  Ec-tO'pl-a  (ek-to'pT-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ex  out  -f 
Td?ro9  place.]  (3Ied.)  A  morbid  displacement  of  parts, 
especially  such  as  is  congenital ;  as,  ectopia  of  the  heart, 
or  of  the  bladder. 

Ec-top'lc  (ek-t5p'Tk),  a.  (Med.)  Out  of  place;  con- 
genitally  displaced  ;  as,  an  ectopic  organ. 

Ec'tO-plasm  (Sk'to-pISz'm),  re.  [Ecto-  -f-  Gr.  irKiaixa 
form.]  (Biol.)  (a)  The  outer  transparent  layer  of  pro- 
toplasm in  a  developing  ovum,  (b)  The  outer  hyaline 
layer  of  protoplasm  in  a  vegetable  cell,  (c)  The  ectosarc 
of  a  protozoan. 

Ec'tO-plas'tlc  (-plSs'tik),  a.  {Ecto-  ■\-  Gr.  irAaertreif 
to  mold.]    Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  ectoplasm. 

II  Ec'tO-proc'ta  (-pr5k'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cktos 
outside  -j-  TrpwKTos  the  anus.]  (Zo'ol.)  An  order  of  Bryo- 
zoa in  which  the  anus  lies  outside  the  circle  of  tentacles. 

Ec'tO-py  (ek'to-py),  re.     (Med.)  Same  as  Ectopia. 

Ect-or'gan-ism  (Skt-Sr'gan-Iz'm),  n.  \Ecl-  -\-  or- 
ganism.]    (Biol.)  An  external  parasitic  organism. 

Ec'tO-Sarc  (5k'to-sark),  re.  ijEcto-  -\-  Gr.  <rap^,  <rap- 
Kos,  flesh.]  (Biol.)  The  semisolid  external  layer  of  pro- 
toplasm in  some  unicellular  organisms,  as  the  amoeba  ; 
ectoplasm;  exoplasm. 

Ec-tos'te-al  (Sk-t5s'te-al),  a.  (Physiol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ectostosis  ;  as,  ectosteal  ossification. 

II  Ec'tOS-to'sls  (Sk'tSs-to'sis),  re.  [NL.  See  Ect-,  and 
OsTOSis.]  (Physiol.)  A  process  of  bone  formation  in 
which  ossification  takes  place  in  the  perichondrium  and 
either  surrounds  or  gradually  replaces  the  cartilage. 

Ec'tO-zo'lc  (ek'to-zo'ik),  a.    (Zo'ol.)  See  Epizoic. 

II  Ec'tO-ZO'dn  (-on),  re.  ; ^Z.  EcTOZOA(-a).  [NL.,fr.  Gr. 
eKTos  outside  -f-  ^voov  an  animal.]     (Zo'ol.)  See  Epizoon. 

II  Ec-tro'pl-on  (gk-tro'pl-on),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  exTpo- 
TTLOv,  fr.  eKxpoTTos  a  turning  aside ;  ex  from  -|-  rpeVeii/  to 
tumj     (Med. )  An  unnatural  eversion  of  the  eyelids. 

II  Ec-tro'pl-um  (->im),  n.  [NL.]  '  (Med.)  Same  as  Ec- 
tropion. 

Ec-trot'lc  (ek-trSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ixTpairixo?  for  abor- 
tion ;  £K  out  -\-  nrpuxj-xeiv  to  wound,  cause  mischief  to.] 
(Med.)  Having  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  development 
of  anything,  especially  of  a  disease. 

Ec'ty-pai  (ek'ti-pal),a.  [L.  ee/y^Mi  worked  in  high 
relief,  Gr.  Iktottos  ;  sk  out  -f^  tuttos  stamp,  figure.  See 
Type.]  Copied,  reproduced  as  a  molding  or  cast,  in 
contradistinction  from  the  original  model. 

Ec'type  (Sk'tip),  re.     [Cf.  P.  ectype.    See  Ectypal.] 

1.  (Classical  Archxol.)(a)  A  copy,  as  in  pottery,  of  an 
artist's  original  work.  Hence  :  (b)  A  work  sculptured 
in  relief,  as  a  cameo,  or  in  bas-relief  (in  this  sense  used 
loosely). 


2.  A  copy  from  an  original ;  a  type  of  something  that 
has  previously  existed. 

Some  regarded  him  [Klopstock]  as  an  ectype  of  the  ancient 
prophets.  Eng.  Cyc 

Ec'ty-pog'ra-phy  (Sk'tl-pSg'ra-fy  or  Sk'tt-),  re.  lEc- 
type  -j-  -graphy.]  A  method  of  etching  in  which  the  de- 
sign upon  the  plate  is  produced  in  relief. 

Ec'U-men'lc  (ek'iS-mSn'Tk),  )  a.    [L.  oecumenicus,(iT. 

EC'U-men'iC-al  (-i-kal),  )  olxoviievixo^  ;  fr.  oixau- 
fievri  (sc.  yrj)  the  inhabited  world,  fr.  olxelv  to  inhabit, 
from  o(K05  house,  dwelling.  See  Economy.]  General; 
universal ;  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  that  which  concerns 
the  whole  church  ;  as,  an  ecumenical  council.  [Written 
also  oecumenical.] 

Ecnmenical  Bishop,  a  title  assumed  by  the  popes.  — 
Ecumenical  coimcil.    See  under  Council, 

Ec'U-rie  (ek'ii-ry),  re.     [F.    See  Equerry.]    A  stable, 

Ec'ze-ma  (Sk'ze-ma),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e/c^e^a;  ex 
out  -f-  (elv  to  boil.]  (Med.)  An  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  skin,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  redness  and 
itching,  an  eruption  of  small  vesicles,  and  the  discharge 
of  a  watery  exudation,  which  often  dries  up,  leaving  the 
skin  covered  with  crusts; — called  also  tetter,  milk  crust, 
and  salt  rheum. 

Ec-zem'a-tons  (6k-zgm'a-tus),  a.  (Med.)  Pertaining 
to  eczema ;  having  the  characteristics  of  eczema. 

-ed  (-Sd).  The  termination  of  the  past  participle  of 
regular,  or  weak,  verbs;  also,  of  analogous  participial 
adjectives  from  nouns ;  as,  pigmented/  talented. 

E-da'clous    (e-da'sliQs),    a.      [L.    edax,    edacis,   fr, 

edere  to  eat.]    Given  to  eating ;  voracious  ;  devouring. 

Swallowed  in  the  depths  of  edacious  Time.        Carlyle. 

—  E-da'clous-ly,  adv.  —  E-da'cions-ness,  re. 

E-dac'1-ty  (e-dSs'i-ty),  re.  [L.  edacitas.]  Greedi- 
ness ;  voracity ;  ravenousness ;  rapacity.  Bacon. 

Ed'da  (gd'da),  re./  pi.  Eddas  (-daz).  [Icel.,  lit. 
great-grandmother  (i.  e.,  of  Scandinavian  poetry),  so 
called  by  Bishop  Brynjulf  Sveinsson,  who  brought  it 
again  to  light  in  1643.]  The  religious  or  mythological 
book  of  the  old  Scandinavian  tribes  of  German  origin, 
containing  two  collections  of  Sagas  (legends,  myths)  of 
the  old  northern  gods  and  heroes. 

11^^  There  are  two  Eddas.    The  older,  consisting  of  39 

foems,  was  reduced  to  writing  from  oral  tradition  in 
celand  between  1050  and  1133.  The  younger  or  prose 
Edda,  called  also  the  Edda  of  Snorri,  is  the  work  of  sev- 
eral writers,  though  usually  ascribed  to  Snorri  Sturleson, 
who  was  born  in  1178. 

Ed-da'lc  (gd-da'ik),  Ed'dlc  (gd'dlk),  a.  Relating  to 
the  Eddas ;  resembling  the  Eddas. 

Ed'der  (ed'der),  re.  [See  Addee.]  (Zo'ol.)  An  adder 
or  serpent.     \_Prov.  Eng.]  Wright. 

Ed'der,  re.  [AS.  edor  hedge,  fence ;  akin  to  elar.] 
Flexible  wood  worked  into  the  top  of  hedge  stakes,  to 
bind  them  together.     \_Obs.]  Tusser. 

Ed'der,  v.  t.  To  bind  the  top  by  interweaving  edder ; 
as,  to  edder  a  hedge.     \_Obs.] 

Ed'dish  (-dish),  re.  [AS.  edisc  /  cf .  AS.  pref.  ed-  again, 
anew.  Cf .  Eddy,  and  Arrish.]  Aftermath ;  also,  stubble 
and  stubble  field.     See  Arrish.     \_Eng.] 

Ed'does  (gd'doz),  re.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  tubers  of  Coloca- 
sia  antiquorum.     See  Taro. 

Ed'dy  (gd'dy),  n.  ;  pi.  Eddies  (-diz).  [Prob.  fr.  IceL 
iSa;  cf.  Icel.  pref.  iS-  back,  AS.  ed-,  OS.  idug-,  OHG. 
ita-;  Goth,  id-.]  1.  A  current  of  air  or  water  running 
back,  or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  main  current. 

2.  A  current  of  water  or  air  moving  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion ;  a  whirlpool. 

And  smiling  eddies  dimpled  on  the  main.       Dryderu 
Wheel  through  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play.    Addiso». 

Used  also  adjectively ;  as,  eddy  winds.  Dryden, 

Ed'dy,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eddied  (gd'dtd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Eddying.]  To  move  as  an  eddy,  or  as  in  an 
eddy  ;  to  move  in  a  circle. 

Eddying  round  and  round  they  sink.     Wordsworth. 

Ed'dy,  V.  t.    To  collect  as  into  an  eddy.     [iJ.] 
The  circling  mountains  eddy  in 
From  the  bare  wild  the  dissipated  storm.       Thomson. 

II  E'del-welss  (a'dgl-vis),  re.     [G.,  fr.  edel  noble -J- 
weiss    white.]       (Bot.)    A    little,   perennial, 
white,  woolly  plant  (Leontopodium  alpinum), 
growing  at  high  elevations  in  the  Alps. 

E-de'ma  (e-de'ma),  re.   [NL.]   (Jlfed.)  Same  ' 
as  OLdema. 

E-dem'a-tous  (e-dgm'a-tiis),  or  E-dem'a- 

tose'  (-tos'),  a.    (Med.)  Same  as  (Edematous. 

E'den  (e'den),  re.  [Heb.  edere  delight, 
pleasure  ;  also,  a  place  of  pleasure,  Eden.] 
The  garden  where  Adam  and  Eve  first 
dwelt ;  hence,  a  delightful  region  or  residence. 

E-den'lC  (e-dgn'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Eden; 
paradisaic.     "  Edenic  joya."  Mrs.  Browning. 

E'den-lte  (e'dSn-It),  re.  [From  EdenviWe,  N.  ¥.] 
(Min. )  A  variety  of  amphibole.     See  Amphibolk. 

E'den-ized  (e'den-Izd),  a.  Admitted  to  a  state  of 
paradisaic  happiness.     [2?.]  Davies  (Wit's  Pilgr.). 

E-den'tal  (e-dSn'tal),  a.  See  Edentate,  a.  —  n. 
(Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  Edentata. 

E-den'tal-ous  (-us),  a.    See  Edentate,  a. 

II  E'den-ta'ta  (e'den-ta'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pL 
from  L.  edentatus,  p.  p.  of  eden- 
tare  to  render  toothless  ;  e  out 
+  dens,  dentis,  tooth.]  (Zool.) 
An  order  of  mammals  including 
the  armadillos,  sloths,  and  ant- 
eaters; —  called  also  .Br«fa.  The 
incisor  teeth  are  rarely  devel- 
oped, and  in  some  groups  all  the 
teeth  are  lacking. 

E-den'tate    (e-dSn'tat),    a. 

1.  Destitute  of  teeth ;  as,  aia 
edentate  quadruped  ,  an  edentate  leaf. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Belonging  to  the  Edentata. 


Edelweiss. 


Edentata.  Skull  of  Slotll 

(Bradypus  tridactylua). 

Reduced. 
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toed    Ant-eater    ( Cy- 
clothurus  didactylus). 


E-den'tate  (e-dSn'tSt),  n.    {Zool.)  One  of  the  Eden- 

E-<len'ta-tea  (e-dSn'tS-tSd),  a. 
Same  a3  Edentate,  a. 

E'den-ta'tion  (e'den-ta'shun), 
ft,    A  deprivmg  of  teeth.     [iJ.] 

Cockeram. 

E-den'tU-lOUS  (e-dSn'tu-lus; 
135),  a.  [L.  edenlulas;  e  out + 
dens,  dentis,  tooth.]     Toothless. 

Edge  (ej),  n.  [OE.  eg,  egge, 
AS.  ecg ;  akin  to  OHG.  ekka,  G. 
'.eke,  Icel.  &  S\v.  egg,  Dan.  eg,  and 
to  L.  acies,  Gr.  axTj  point,  Skr.  afH 
edge.  VI.  Cf.  Ego,  v.  i.,  Eaoer, 
Ear  spike  of  corn.  Acute.]  1.  The 
thin  cutting  side  of  tlie  blade  of  an 
instrument ;  as,  the  edge  of  an  ax, 
knife,  sword,  or  scytlie.  Hence, 
figuratively,  that  which  cuts  as  an 
edge  does,  or  wounds  deeply,  etc. 

He  which  hath  the  sharp  sword  with 
ivo  edges.  -K""- "•  12.  An  Edentate.  The  Two. 

Slander, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  tliao  the  sword. 
Sliak. 

2.  Any  sharp  terminating  border ;  a  margin ;  a  brink  ; 
extreme  verge ;  as,  the  edge  of  a  table,  a  precipice. 

Upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice.  Sliak. 

In  worst  extremes,  and  on  the  perilous  edge 
Of  battle.  Hilton. 

Pursue  even  to  the  very  edge  of  destruction.     Sir  W.  Scott, 

3.  Sharpness  ;  readiness  or  fitness  to  cut ;  keenness  ; 
inteuseness  of  desire. 

The  full  edge  of  our  indignation.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Death  and  persecution  lose  all  the  ill  that  they  can  have,  if 

we  do  not  set  an  edge  upon  them  by  our  fears  and  "by  our  vices. 

Jer,  Taylor, 

4.  The  border  or  part  adjacent  to  the  line  of  division  ; 
the  beginning  or  early  part ;  as,  in  the  edge  of  evening. 
"  On  the  edge  of  winter."  Milton. 

Edge  Joint  (Carp.),  a  joint  formed  by  two  edges  makuig 
a  corner.  —  Edge  mill,  a  crushing  or  grinding  mill  in  which 
the  stones  roll  around  on  their  edges,  on  a  level  circular 
bed ;  —  used  for  ore,  and  as  an  oil  mill.  Called  also  Chil- 
ian mill.  — Edge  molding  (Arch.),  a  molding  whose  section 
is  made  up  of  two  curves  meeting  in  an  angle.  —  Edge 
plane,  (a)  (Carp.)  A  plane  for  edging  boards,  (b)  (Shoe- 
making)  A  plane  for  edging  soles.  —  Edge  play,  a  kind  of 
swordplay  in  which  backswords  or  cutlasses  are  used, 
and  the  edge,  rather  than  the  point,  is  employed. —  Edge 
rail.  (Railroad)  (a)  A  rail  set  on  edge ;— applied  to  a  rail 
of  more  depth  than  width,  (b)  A  guard  rail  by  the  side  of 
the  main  rail  at  a  switch.  Knight.  —  Edge  railway,  a  rail- 
way having  the  rails  set  on  edge. —  Edge  atone,  a  curb- 
stone. —  Edge  tool,  (a)  Any  tool  or  instrument  having  a 
sharp  edge  mtended  for  cutting.  (6)  A  tool  for  forming 
or  dressmg  an  edge ;  an  edging  tool.  —  To  be  on  edge,  to  be 
eager,  impatient,  or  anxious.  —  To  set  the  teeth  on  edge,  to 
cause  a  disagreeable  tingling  sensation  in  the  teeth,  as 
by  bringing  acids  into  contact  with  them.  Bacon. 

Edge  (Sj),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Edqed  (ejd)  ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb,  n,  Edsing.]  1.  To  furnish  with  an  edge  as  a 
tool  or  weapon ;  to  sharpen. 

To  edge  her  champion's  sword.  Dryden. 

2.  To  shape  or  dress  the  edge  of,  as  with  a  tool. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  fringe  or  border ;  as,  to  edge  a 
dress ;  to  edge  a  garden  with  box. 

Hills  whose  tops  were  edged  with  groves.  Pope. 

4.  To  make  sharp  or  keen,  figuratively ;  to  incite ;  to 
exasperate ;  to  goad ;  to  urge  or  egg  on.     [06i.] 

By  such  reasonings,  the  simple  were  blinded,  and  the  mali- 
cious edged.  Hayward. 

5.  To  move  by  little  and  little  or  cautiously,  as  by 
pressing  forward  edgewise ;  as,  edging  their  chairs  for- 
wards.        _  Locke. 

Edge,  V,  i.  X.  To  move  sideways ;  to  move  gradually ; 
as,  edge  along  this  way. 

2.  To  sail  close  to  the  wind. 

I  must  edge  up  on  a  point  of  wind.  Dryden. 

To  edge  away  or  oft  (Naut,),  to  increase  the  distance 
gradually  from  the  shore,  vessel,  or  other  object.  —  To 
edge  down  (Naut,),  to  approach  by  slow  degrees,  as  when 
a  sailing  vessel  approaches  an  object  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion from  the  windward.  —  To  edge  in,  to  get  in  edgewise  ; 
to  get  in  by  degrees.  —  To  edge  in  with,  as  with  a  coast 
or  vessel  (Naut,),  to  advance  gradually,  but  not  directly, 
toward  it. 

Edgelione'  (SiTjon'),  n.    Same  as  Aitchbone. 
Edge'less,  a.     Without  an  edge ;  not  sharp  ;    blunt ; 
obtuse  ;  as,  an  edgeless  sword  or  weapon. 

Edgelong  (Sj'lSng ;  115),  adv.  In  the  direction  of 
the  edge.    yObs.']  • 

Three  hundred  thousand  pieces  have  you  stuck 
Edgelong  into  the  ground.  B.  Jonson. 

Edge'shot  (ej'sh5t),  a.  (Carp.)  Having  an  edge 
planed,  —  said  of  a  board.  Knight. 

Edge'ways  (ej'waz),  1  adv.    With  the  edge  towards 

Edge'wise  (Sj'wiz),  J  anything ;  in  the  direction  of 
the  edge. 

Glad  to  get  in  a  word,  as  they  say,  edgeways.  Sir  TV.  Scott. 

Edg'lng  (Sj'ing),  re.  1.  That  which  forms  an  edge 
or  border,  as  the  fringe,  trimming,  etc.,  of  a  garment, 
or  a  border  in  a  garden.  Dryden. 

2.  The  operation  of  shaping  or  dressing  the  edge  of 
anything,  as  of  a  piece  of  metal. 

Edghig  machine,  a  machine  tool  with  a  revolving  cutter, 
for  dressmg  edges,  as  of  boards,  or  metal  plates,  to  a  pat- 
tern or  templet. 

Edg'lng-ly,  adv.    Gradually ;  gingerly.     [7?.] 
Edg'y  (gj'y),  a.     [From  Edge.]     1.  Easily  irritated ; 
sharp ;  as,  an  edgy  temper. 

2.  {Fine  Arts)  Having  some  of  the  forms,  such  as 
drapery  or  the  like,  too  sharply  defined.  "  An  edgy  style 
of  sculpture."  I/azlill, 


Edible  Bird's  Nest,  with   bird 
iCoUocalia  nidijica). 


Edh  (Stfa),  n.  The  name  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  letter  S, 
capital  form  0.  It  is  sounded  as  "  English  th  in  a  sim- 
ilar word  :  o3er,  other,  dSS,  doth."  March. 

Ed'1-bU'l-ty  (5d/r-bTl'I-tJ),  n.  Suitableness  for  being 
eaten  ;  edibleness. 

Ed'i-ble  (gd'i-b'l),  a,  [L.  edibilis,  fr.  edere  to  eat. 
See  Eat.]  Fit  to  be  eaten  as  food  ;  eatable ;  esculent ; 
as,  erfiftZe  fishes.     Bacon,  ^n.     Anything  edible. 

Edible  bird's  nest.  See  Bird's  nest,  2.  —  Edible  crab 
(ZooL),  any  species  of 
crab  used  as  food,  esp. 
the  American  blue  crab 
(Callinectes has(aius).  See 
Ckab.  —  Edible  frog  (Zo- 
ol.), the  common  Eu- 
ropean frog  (Rana  escu- 
lenta),  used  as  food.  — 
Edible  snail  (Zool.),  any 
snail  used  as  food,  esp. 
Helix  pomalia  and  H.  as- 
persa  of  Europe. 

Ed'i-ble-ness,n.  Suit- 
ableness for  being  eaten. 

E'dlCt  (e'dlkt),  ?i.  [L.  edictwm,  fr.  edicere,  edictum, 
to  declare,  proclaim ;  e  out  -|-  dicere  to  say  :  cf .  P.  edit. 
See  Diction.]  A  public  command  or  ordinance  by  tlie 
sovereign  power ;  the  proclamation  of  a  law  made  by  an 
absolute  authority,  as  if  by  the  very  act  of  announce- 
ment ;  a  decree ;  as,  the  edicts  of  the  Roman  emperors ; 
the  edicts  of  the  French  monarch. 

It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny.  SJiak. 

Edict  of  Nantea  (French  Hist.),  an  edict  issued  by  Henry 
IV.  (a.  d.  1598),  giving  toleration  to  Protestants.  Its 
revocation  by  Louis  XIV.  (A.  D.  1685)  was  followed  by  ter- 
rible persecutions  and  the  expatriation  of  thousands  of 
French  Protestants. 

Syn.  — Decree;  proclamation;  law;  ordinance;  stat- 
ute ;  rule  ;  order ;  manifesto ;  command.    See  Law. 

E-dlc'tal  (e-dlk'tal),  a.  Relating  to,  or  consisting  of, 
edicts ;  as,  the  Roman  edictal  law. 

Ed'1-fl-cant  (gd'i-f i-kant  or  e-dif'T-),  a.  [L.  acdifi- 
cans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  aedificare.  See  Edift.]  Build- 
ing; constructing.     [-R.]  Dugard. 

Ed'l-U-ca'tlon  (5d'i-fi-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  aedificatio: 
cf.  F.  edification.  See  Edipy.]  1.  The  act  of  edifying, 
or  the  state  of  being  edified  ;  a  building  up,  especially  in 
a  moral  or  spiritual  sense ;  moral,  intellectual,  or  spirit- 
ual improvement ;  instruction. 

The  assured  edification  of  his  church.      Bp.  Hall. 

Out  of  these  magazines  I  shall  supply  the  town  with  what 
may  tend  to  their  edification.  Addison. 

2.  A  building  or  edifice.     [_Obs.']  Bullokar. 

Ed'i-fl-ca'tO-ry  (ed'i-fi-ka'tS-ry  or  e-dlf'I-ka-),  a. 
Tending  to  edification.  Bp.  Hall, 

Ed'1-flce  (ed'i-fis),  n,  [L.  aedificium,  fr.  aedificare: 
cf.  F.  edifice.  See  Edify.]  A  building;  a  structure; 
an  architectural  fabric  ;  —  chiefly  applied  to  elegant 
houses,  and  other  large  buUdings ;  as,  a  palace,  a  church, 
a  statehouse. 

Ed'i-fl'cial  (-fish'al),  a,  [L.  aedificialis.']  Pertain- 
ing to  an  edifice ;  structural. 

Ed'i-fl'er  (5d'i-fi'er),  n.    1.  One  who  builds.     [06i.] 

2.  One  who  edifies,  builds  up,  or  strengthens  another 
by  moral  or  religious  instruction. 

Ed'i-fy  (-fi),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p,  p.  Editied  (-fid) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Edifying.]  [F.  edifier,  L.  aedificare  ;  aedes 
a  building,  house,  orig.,  a  fireplace  (akin  to  Gr.  alBeiv  to 
burn,  Skr.  idh  to  kindle,  OHG.  eit  funeral  pile,  AS.  ad, 
Olr.  aed  fire)  -\-facere  to  make.  See  Fact,  -fy.]  1.  To 
buUd ;  to  construct.    lArchaic} 

There  was  a  holy  chapel  edified.  Spenser. 

2.  To  instruct  and  improve,  especially  in  moral  and 
religious  knowledge ;  to  teach. 

It  does  not  appear  probable  that  our  dispute  [about  miracles] 
would  either  edir'y  or  enlighten  the  public.  Gibbon. 

3.  To  teach  or  persuade.  [06^.]  Bacon. 
Ed'i-fy,  V.  i.  To  improve.  [iJ.]  Swift. 
Ed'i-fy'ing  (-fi'ing),  a.     Instructing;  improving;  as, 

an  edifying  conversation.  —  Ed'i-£y'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Ed'i- 
fy'ing-ness,  n. 

E'dUe  (e'dn),  n.  [L.  aedilis:  cf.  F.  edile.  Cf.  ^dile.] 
(Bom.  Antiq.)  See  .^Ldile. 

E'dile-ship,  n.    The  office  of  sedile.  T.  Arnold. 

Ed'ing-ton-lte  (Sdtng-tiin-it),  n.  (Min.)  A  grayish 
white  zeolitic  mineral,  in  tetragonal  crystals.  It  is  a  hy- 
drous silicate  of  alumina  and  baryta. 

Ed'lt  (gd'it),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Edited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Editing.]  [F.  editer,  or  L.  editus,  p.  p.  of  edere  to 
give  out,  put  forth,  publish  ;  e  out  -}-  dare  to  give.  See 
Date  a  point  of  time.]  To  superintend  the  publication 
of  ;  to  revise  and  prepare  for  publication;  to  select,  cor- 
rect, arrange,  etc.,  the  matter  of,  for  publication  ;  as,  to 
edit  a  newspaper. 

Philosophical  treatises  which  have  never  been  edited,  Enfield. 

E-dl'tlon  (e-dtsh'un),  n.  [L.  editio,  fr.  edere  to  pub- 
lish :  cf.  F.  edition.  See  Edit.]  1.  A  literary  work 
edited  and  published,  as  by  a  certain  editor  or  in  a  cer- 
tain manner ;  as,  a  good  edition  of  Chaucer  ;  Chalmers' 
edition  of  Shakespeare. 

2.  The  whole  number  of  copies  of  a  work  printed  and 
published  at  one  time ;  as,  the  first  edition  was  soon  sold. 

II  fi'di'tlOU'  de  luxe'  (i'de'sySN'  de  luks').  [F.]  See 
Luxe. 

E-dl'tlon-er  (e-dish'iin-er),  M.    An  editor.     [Obs,"] 

Ed'l-tor  (ed'i-ter),  n.  [L.,  that  which  produces,  from 
edere  to  publish:  cf.  F.  Sdileur.']  One  who  edits;  esp.,  a 
person  who  prepares,  superintends,  revises,  and  corrects 
a  book,  magazine,  or  newspaper,  etc.,  for  publication. 

Ed'1-tO'ri-al  (Sd'T-to'rT-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  editor;  written  or  sanctioned  by  an  editor ;  as,  edito- 
rial labors  ;  editorial  remarks. 

Ed'1-to'rl-al,  n.  A  leading  article  in  a  newspaper  or 
magazine ;  an  editorial  article ;  an  article  published  as  an 
expression  of  the  views  of  tlie  editor. 


Ed'1-tO'ri-al-ly  (Sd'i-to'rI-al-Ij?),  adv.  In  the  manner 
or  cliaracter  of  an  editor  or  of  an  editorial  article. 

Ed'l-tor-Ship  (gd'i-ter-ship),  n.  The  office  or  charge 
of  an  editor ;  care  and  superintendence  of  a  publication. 

Ed'i-tiess  (Sd'i-tres),  n,     A  female  editor. 

£-dit'U-ate  (e-difii-at),  v.  t.  [LL.  aedituatus,  p.  p. 
of  aedituare,  fr.  L.  aedituus  a  temple  warden  ;  aedes 
building,  temple  -|-  tueri  to  guard.]  To  guard  as  a 
churchwarden  does.     [06,s.]  J.  Gregory. 

E'dom-ite  (e'dum-it),  n.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Esau  or  Edom,  the  brother  of  Jacob ;  an  Idumean. 

II  Ed'ri-qph-tbal'ma  (ed'ri-of-thai'ma),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fi. 

Gr.    e&paioi 

steadfast     -f- 

btpOaXijLog  the  ^ 

eye.]   (Zool.) 

A    group    of 

Crustacea    in 

which    the 

eyes  are  with-  qjj^    j  ^^^  Edriophthalma  (Ampkithoe  macu. 

out      stalks ;  lata).    xlX 

the    Arthros- 

traca.     [Written  also  Edriophthalmata.'] 

Ed'rl-oph-thal'mous  (-mus),  a.  (Zool.)  Pertaining 
to  the  Edriophthalma. 

Ed'u-ca-bil'i-ty  (Sd'ii-ka-bil'I-tJ?),  n.  [Cf.  F.  iduca- 
bili/e.~\     Capability  of  being  educated. 

Ed'U-ca-ble  (ed'a-ka-b'l ;  135),  a.  [Cf.  F.  6dticable.'\ 
Capable  of  being  educated.     "  Men  are  educable." 

M.  Arnold. 

Ed'U-cate  (-kat),  v,  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Educated 
(-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Educating  (-ka'ting).]  [L. 
educalus,  p.  p.  of  educare  to  bring  up  a  child  phys- 
ically or  mentally,  to  educate,  fr.  educere  to  lead  forth, 
bring  up  (a  chUd).  See  Educe.]  To  bring  up  or  guide 
the  powers  of,  as  a  child ;  to  develop  and  cultivate, 
whether  physically,  mentally,  or  morally,  but  more  com- 
monly limited  to  the  mental  activities  or  senses  ;  to  ex- 
pand, strengthen,  and  discipline,  as  the  mind,  a  faculty, 
etc. ;  to  form  and  regulate  the  principles  and  character 
of  ;  to  prepare  and  fit  for  any  calling  or  business  by  sys- 
tematic instruction ;  to  cultivate  ;  to  train ;  to  instruct ; 
as,  to  educate  a  child ;  to  educate  the  eye  or  the  taste. 

Syn.  — To  develop;  instruct;  teach;  inform;  en- 
lighten ;  edify ;  bring  up ;  train ;  breed ;  rear ;  disci- 
pline; indoctrinate. 

Ed'uca'ted  (ed'fi-ka'tSd),  a.  Formed  or  developed 
by  education  ;  as,  an  educated  man. 

Ed'U-ca'tlon  (Sd'il-ka'shiin ;  135),  n.  [L.  educatio : 
cf .  F.  education.^  The  act  or  process  of  educating ;  the 
result  of  educating,  as  determined  by  the  knowledge, 
skill,  or  discipline  of  character,  acquired ;  also,  the  act 
or  process  of  training  by  a  prescribed  or  customary 
course  of  study  or  discipline  ;  as,  an  education  for  the 
bar  or  the  pulpit ;  he  has  finished  his  education. 

To  prepare  ns  for  complete  living  is  the  function  which  edu- 
cation has  to  discharge.  //.  Spencer, 

Syn.— Education,  Instruction,  Teaching,  Training, 
Breeding.  Education,  properly  a  drau-ing  forth,  im- 
plies not  so  much  the  communication  of  knowledge  as 
the  discipline  of  the  intellect,  the  establishment  of  the 
principles,  and  the  regulation  of  the  heart.  Instruction 
IS  that  part  of  education  which  furnishes  the  mind  with 
knowledge.  Teachino  is  the  same,  being  simply  more 
familiar.  It  is  also  applied  to  practice ;  as,  teaching  to 
speak  a  language ;  ienc/imf  a  dog  to  do  tricks.  I'raining 
is  a  department  of  education  in  which  the  chief  element 
is  exercise  or  practice  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  facil- 
ity in  any  physical  or  mental  operation.  Breeding  com- 
monly relates  to  the  manners  and  outward  conduct, 

Ed'U-ca'Oon-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  educa- 
tion. "His  educational  establishment."  J.  H.  Newman. 

Ed'U-ca'tion-ist,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  theo- 
ries of,  or  who  advocates  and  promotes,  education. 

Ed'U-ea-tive  (ed'u-kS-ti  v ;  135),  a.  [Cf.  F.  educatif.'] 
Tending  to  educate ;  that  gives  education ;  as,  an  edu- 
cative process ;  an  educative  experience. 

Bd'U-oa'tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  educates  ;  a 
teacher. 

E-dUCe'  (e-dus'),  V.  t.  [imp^&p.p.  Educed  (-dust') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Educing  (-du'sTng).]  [L.  educere;  e 
out  -\-  ducere  to  lead.  See  Duke.]  To  bring  or  draw 
out;  to  cause  to  appear;  to  produce  against  counter 
agency  or  influence ;  to  extract ;  to  evolve ;  as,  to  educe 
a  form  from  matter. 

The  eternal  art  educing  good  from  ill.  Pope. 

They  want  to  educe  and  cultivate  what  is  best  and  noblest  in 
themselves.  J/-  Arnold. 

E-du'ci-We  (t-du'si-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  educed. 

E'dUCt  (e'dukt),  n.  [L.  eductum,  fr.  educere.']  That 
which  is  educed,  as  by  analysis.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

E-duc'tion  (e-diSk'shiin),  n.  [L.  eductio.l  The  act  of 
drawing  out  or  bringing  into  view. 

Eduction  pipe,  and  Eduction  port.  See  Exhaust  pipe  and 
Exhaust  port,  under  Exhaust,  a. 

E-dUC'tive  (-tlv),  a.   Tending  to  draw  out ;  extractive. 

E-dUC'tor  (-ter),  n.     [L.,  tutor.]    One  who,  or  that 
which,  brings  forth,  elicits,  or  extracts. 
Stimulus  must  be  called  an  eductor  of  vital  ether.    S.  Darwin 

E-dul'co-rant  (e-diil'kS-rant),  a.  [See  Edulcobate.] 
Having  a  tendency  to  purify  or  to  sweeten  by  removing 
or  correcting  acidity  and  acrimony. 

E-dul'co-rant,  n.    An  edulcorant  remedy. 

E-dul'co-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Edcxcoeated 
(-ra'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Edulcorating.]  [L.  e  out 
+  dulcoratus,  p.  p.  of  dnlcorare  to  sweeten,  fr.  dulcor 
sweetness,  fr.  dulds  sweet :  cf.  F.  idulcorer.']  1.  To 
render  sweet ;  to  sweeten  ;  to  free  from  acidity. 

Succory  . .  .  edulcorated  with  sugar  and  vinegar.    Evelyn. 

2.  (Chem.)  To  free  from  acids,  salts,  or  other  soluble 
substances,  by  washing  ;  to  purify.     [S.'\ 

E-dul'co-ra'tlon  (-rS'shiin),  n.    [Cf .  F.  6dtUcoration..1 

1.  The  act  of   sweetening  or  edulcorating. 

2.  (C/iem.)  The  act  of  freeing  from  acids  or  any  solu- 
ble substances,  by  affusions  of  water.     [/?.]  Ure. 
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B-dul'CO-ra-tlve  (e-dul'k6-ra-tiv),  a.  Tending  to 
sweeten  or  purify  by  affusions  of  water. 

E-dul'CO-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  re.  A  contrivance  used  to 
supply  small  quantities  of  sweetened  liquid,  water,  etc. , 
to  any  mixture,  or  to  test  tubes,  etc. ;  a  dropping  bottle. 

E-dU'li-OUS  (e-dulT-iis),  a.  [L.  edulis,  f  r.  edere  to  eat.] 
Edible.     [Oto.]     " Edulious  pulses."       Sir  I.  Browne. 

-ee  (-e).  [Formed  on  the  F.  p.  p.  ending  -e,  masc] 
A  suffix  used,  chiefly  in  law  terms,  in  a  passive  significa- 
tion, to  indicate  the  direct  or  indirect  object  of  an  action, 
or  the  one  to  whom  an  act  is  done  or  on  whom  a  right  is 
conferred  ;  as  in  assignee,  donee,  alienee,  grantee,  etc.  It 
is  correlative  to  -or,  the  agent  or  doer. 

Eek,  Eeke  (ek),  v.  l.     See  Eke.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Eel_(el),  n.  [AS.  sel ;  akin  to  D.,  G.,  &  Dan.  aal, 
Icel.  all,  Sw.  a?.]  (Zool.)  An  elongated  fish  of  many 
genera  and  species.  The  common  eels  of  Europe  and 
America  belong  to  the  genus  Anguilla.  The  electrical 
eel  is  a  species  of  Gijmnotus.  The  so  called  vinegar  eel 
Is  a  minute  nematode  worm.  See  Conger  eel,  Elec- 
TBio  EEL,  and  Gymnotus. 


Common  E-el  ^Anguilla  vulgaris).    (}0 

Eel'buck'  (el'biik'),  re.   An  eelpot  or  eel  basket. 

Eel'fare'  (el'fSr'),  re.  lEel  -j-fare  a  journey  or  pas- 
fiage.]     (.^ooZ.)  A  brood  of  eels.     [Prow.  £■/!?.] 

Eel'grass'  (el'gras'),  »•  {Sot.)  A  plant  {Zostera  ma- 
rina), with  very  long  and  narrow  leaves,  growing  abun- 
dantly in  shallow  bays  along  the  North  Atlantic  coast. 

Eel'-moth'er  (el'miith'er),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  Theeelpout. 

Eel'pot'  (el'pof),  re.  A  boxlike  structure  with  funnel- 
shaped  traps  for  catching  eels ;  an  eelbuck. 

Eel'pout'  (el'pouf),  re.  [AS.  selepute.']  {Zo'dl.)  {a)  A 
European  fish  {Zoarces  viviparus),  remarkable  for  pro- 
ducing living  young  ;  —  called  also  greenbone,  guffer, 
bard,  and  Maroona  eel. 


European  Eelpout  iZoarces  viviparua). 

Also,  an  American  species  {Z.  anguillaris),  —  called 
also  mutton  fish,  and,  erroneously,  congo  eel,  ling,  and 
tamper  eel.  Both  are  edible,  but  of  little  value.  (6)  A 
fresh-water  fish,  the  burbot. 

Eel'speai'  (el'sper'),  re.  A  spear  with  barbed  forks 
for  spearing  eels. 

E'en  (en),  atZi;.     A  contraction  for  even.    See  Eyen. 

I  have  e'en  done  with  you.  L^ Estrange. 

Een  (en),  n.    The  old  plural  of  Eye. 

And  eke  with  fatness  swollen  were  his  een.    Spenser. 

E'er  (Sr  or  Sr ;  277),  adv.  A  contraction  for  ever.  See 
Eveb. 

Ee'rle  )  (e'rl),  a.  [Scotch,  fr.  AS.  earh  timid.]  1.  Serv- 

Ee'ry  (  ing  to  inspire  fear,  esp.  a  dread  of  seeing 
ghosts ;  wild  ;  weird  ;  as,  eerie  stories. 

She  whose  elfin  prancer  springs 
By  night  to  eery  warblings.  Tennyson. 

2.  Affected  with  fear  ;  affrighted.  Sums. 

Ee'ri-ly  (e'ri-ly),  adv.     In  a  strange,  unearthly  way. 

Ee'ri;^SOine  (-siim),  a.     Causing  fear ;  eerie.     [Scot.'] 

Eet  (et),  obs.  imp.  of  Eat.  Chaucer. 

Ef'fa-ble  (Sf'fa-b'l),  a.  [L.  effabilis;  ex  out -{- fori  to 
speak.]  Capable  of  being  uttered  or  explained ;  utter- 
able.  Barrow. 

Ef-lace'  (ef-fas'),ti.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Effaced  (-fast') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Effacing  (-fa'sing).]  [F.  effacer;  pref. 
es-  (L.  ex)  -j-  face  face ;  prop. ,  to  destroy  the  face  or  form. 
See  Face,  and  cf.  Deface.]  1.  To  cause  to  disappear 
(as  anything  impressed  or  inscribed  upon  a  surface)  by 
rubbing  out,  striking  out,  etc. ;  to  erase;  to  render  illegi- 
ble or  indiscernible  ;  as,  to  efface  the  letters  on  a  monu- 
ment, or  the  inscription  on  a  coin. 

2.  To  destroy,  as  a  mental  impression  ;  to  wear  away. 

Efface  from  his  mind  the  theories  and  notions  vulgarly  re- 
ceived. Bacon. 

Syn.  —  To  blot  out;  expunge;  erase;  obliterate;  can- 
cel ;  destroy.  —  Efface,  Deface.  To  deface  is  to  injure 
or  impair  a  figure ;  to  efface  is  to  rub  out  or  destroy,  so  as 
to  render  invisible. 

Ef-face'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  effaced. 

Ef-face'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  effacement.]  The 
act  of  effacing ;  also,  the  result  of  the  act. 

Ef-fas'ci-nate  (ef-fas'sT-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  effascinare.'} 
To  charm ;  to  bewitch.     [06*.]  Heywood. 

Ef-fas'Ci-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  re.  [L.  effascinatio.] 
A  charming ;  state  of  being  bewitched  or  deluded.    [Obs.] 

El-feot'(ef-fgkt'),  re.  [L.  effectus,  fr.  efficere,  effectum, 
to  effect ;  ex  +  facere  to  make :  cf.  F.  effet,  formerly 
also  spelled  e^ecf.  See  Fact.]  1.  Execution;  perform- 
ance ;  realization ;  operation ;  as,  the  law  goes  into 
effect  in  May. 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 

Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 

The  effect  and  it.  Shak. 

2.  Manifestation ;  expression  ;  sign. 

All  the  large  effects 
That  troop  with  majesty.  Shak. 

3.  In  general ;  That  which  is  produced  by  an  agent  or 
cause  ;  the  event  which  follows  immediately  from  an 
antecedent,  called  the  cause  ;  result ;  consequence ;  out- 
come ;  fruit ;  as,  the  effect  of  luxury. 

The  effect  is  the  unfailing  index  of  the  amount  of  the  cause. 

Whewell. 


4.  Impression  left  on  the  mind ;  sensation  produced. 
Patchwork  .  .  .  introduced  for  oratorical  effect.    J.  C.  Shaii^. 
The  effect  was  heightened  by  the  wild  and  lonely  nature  of 
the  place.  W.  Irving. 

6.  Power  to  produce  results ;  efficiency ;  force ;  im- 
portance ;  account ;  as,  to  speak  with  effect. 

6.  Consequence  intended ;  purpose  ;  meaning ;  gen- 
eral intent ;  —  with  to. 

They  spake  to  her  to  that  effect.  2  Citron,  xxxiv.  22. 

7.  The  purport ;  the  sum  and  substance.  "  The  effect 
of  his  intent. "  Chaucer. 

8.  Reality  ;  actual  meaning ;  fact,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  appearance. 

No  other  in  e#ec(  than  what  it  seems.        Denham. 

9.  pi.  Goods  ;  movables  ;  personal  estate  ;  —  some- 
times used  to  embrace  real  as  well  as  personal  property  ; 
as,  the  people  escaped  from  the  town  with  their  effects. 

For  effect,  for  an  exaggerated  impression  or  excitement. 
—  In  effect,  m  fact ;  in  substance.  See  8,  above.  —  Of  no  ef- 
fect, Of  none  effect.  To  no  effect,  or  Without  effect,  destitute 
of  results,  validity,  force,  and  the  like ;  vain ;  fruitless. 
"Making  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  through  your 
tradition."  Mark  vu.  13.  "  AH  my  study  be  <o  !(0  e/- 
fect."  Shak.— To  give  effect  to,  to  make  valid  ;  to  carry 
out  in  practice  ;  to  push  to  its  results.  —  To  take  effect,  to 
become  operative,  to  accomplish  aims.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Effect,  Consequence,  Resui-t.  These  words 
indicate  things  which  arise  out  of  some  antecedent,  or 
follow  as  a  consequent.  Effect,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  generic  term,  denotes  that  which  springs  directly 
from  something  which  can  properly  be  termed  a  cause. 
A  consequence  is  more  remote,  not  being  strictly  caused, 
nor  yet  a  mere  sequence,  but  flowing  out  of  and  following 
indirectly,  or  in  the  train  of  events,  sometliiug  on  which  it 
truly  depends.  A  result  is  still  more  remote  and  variable, 
like  the  rebound  of  an  elastic  body  which  falls  in  very 
different  directions.  We  may  foresee  the  effects  of  a 
measure,  may  conjecture  its  consequences,  but  can  rarely 
discover  its  final  results. 

Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme.  Cowper. 

Shun  the  bitter  conseauence,  for  know, 
The  day  thou  eatest  thereof, .  .  .  thou  shalt  die.    Milton. 

Ef-f ect'  (ef-f 5kt'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Effected  ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Effecting.]  1.  To  produce,  as  a  cause  or 
agent ;  to  cause  to  be. 

So  great  a  body  such  exploits  to  effect.         Daniel. 

2.  To  bring  to  pass ;  to  execute ;  to  enforce ;  to  achieve  ; 
to  accomplish. 

To  effect  that  which  the  divine  counsels  had  decreed.  Bp.  Hurd. 
They  sailed  away  without  effecting  their  purpose.    Jowett  {Tli.). 

Syn.  —  To  accomplish ;  fulfill ;  realize  ;  achieve  ;  com- 
plete ;  execute  ;  perform  ;  attain.    See  Accomplish. 

El-fect'er  (-er\  n.    One  who  effects. 

Ef-fect'1-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  done  or 
achieved  ;   practicable ;  feasible.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ef-fec'tlon  (gf-fSk'shiin),  n.  [L.  effeciio:  cf.  F.  effec- 
iion.]     Creation  ;  a  doing.    [i2.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Ef-lect'lve  (Sf-fek'tlv),  a.  [L.  effectivus :  cf.  F. 
effectif.']  Having  the  power  to  produce  an  effect  or 
effects ;  producing  a  decided  or  decisive  effect ;  efficient ; 
serviceable ;  operative ;  as,  an  effective  force,  remedy, 
speech  ;  the  effective  men  in  a  regiment. 

They  are  not  effective  of  anything,  nor  leave  no  work  behind 
them.  Bacon. 

Whosoever  is  an  effective,  real  cause  of  doing  his  neighbor 
wrong,  is  criminal.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  Efficient ;  efficacious  ;  effectual ;  forcible  ;  ac- 
tive ;  powerful ;  energetic  ;  competent.   See  Effectuai. 

Ef-lect'ive,  n.  1.  That  which  produces  a  given  effect ; 
a  cause.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  One  who  is  capable  of  active  service. 

He  assembled  his  army  —  20,000  effectives  —  at  Corinth. 

W.  P.  Johnston. 

3.  [F.  effectif  real,  effective,  real  amount.]  {Com.) 
Specie  or  coin,  as  distinguished  from  paper  currency ; 
— a  term  used  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Simmonds. 

Ef-fect'ive-ly,  adv.  With  effect ;  powerfully  ;  com- 
pletely ;  thoroughly. 

Ef-fect'ive-ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  effective. 

Ef-fect1ess  (Sf-fSktlSs),  a.  Without  effect  or  advan- 
tage ;  useless;  bootless.      Shak. — Ef-Iect'less-ly,  adv. 

Ef-fect'or  (-er),  n.     [L.]     An  effecter.  Derham. 

Ei-fec'tU-al  (ef-fek'tll-al ;  135),  a.  [See  Effect,  re.] 
Producing,  or  having  adequate  power  or  force  to  produce, 
an  intended  effect ;  adequate  ;  efficient ;  operative ;  de- 
cisive. Shak. 

Effectual  steps  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebelUon.  Macaulay. 

Effectual  calling  ( Theol.),  a  doctrine  concerning  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  producing  conviction  of  sin  and 
acceptance  of  salvation  by  Christ,  —  one  of  the  five  points 
of  Calvinism.    See  Calvinism. 

Syn.  —Effectual,  Efficacious,  Effective.  An  effi- 
cacious remedy  is  had  recourse  to,  and  proves  effective 
if  it  does  decided  good,  effectual  if  it  does  all  the  good 
desired.  C.  J.  Smith. 

El-fec'tn-al-ly,  adv.     1.  With  effect ;  efficaciously. 

2.  Actually ;  in  effect.     [Obs.]  Fuller. 

Ef-fec'tU-al-nesS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  effectual. 

Ef-fec'tu-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Effectuated 
(-a'ted)  ;  p.pr.  &vb.  n.  Effectuating.]  [Cf. F.  effec- 
tuer.  See  Effect,  re.  &  v.  t.]  To  bring  to  pass ;  to 
effect ;  to  achieve  ;   to  accomplish  ;  to  fulfill. 

A  fit  instrument  to  effectuate  his  desire.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
In  order  to  effectuate  the  thorough  reform.    G.  T.  Curtis. 

El-fec'tU-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  re.     Act  of  effectuating. 

illc'lHusC^-as)?'}-  E«-«--  to*-]  ^--^onson. 
Ef-Ieo'tu-ous-ly,  adv.  Effectively.  [Obs.] 
Ef-fem'1-na-cy  (Sf-fem'I-na-sy),  re. ;  pi.  Effemina- 
cies (-sTz).  [Prom  Effeminate.]  Characteristic  quality 
of  a  woman,  such  as  softness,  luxuriousness,  delicacy,  or 
weakness,  which  is  unbecoming  a  man ;  womanish  deli- 
cacy or  softness ;  — used  reproachfully  of  men.     Milton, 


Ef-fem'1-nate  (6f-f§m'T-nat),  a.  [L.  effeminatus,  p.  p. 
of  effeminare  to  make  a  woman  of ;  ex  out  -f-  femina  a 
woman.  See  Feminine,  a.]  1.  Having  some  character- 
istic of  a  woman,  as  delicacy,  luxuriousness,  etc. ;  soft 
or  delicate  to  an  unmanly  degree  ;  womanish  ;  weak. 

The  king,  by  his  voluptuous  life  and  mean  marriage,  became 

effeminate,  and  less  sensible  of  honor.  Bacon, 

An  effeminate  and  unmanly  foppery.      Bp.  Hurd. 

2.  Womanlike ;  womanly  ;  tender ;  —  in  a  good  sense. 
Gentle,  kind,  effeminate  lemor&e.  Shak. 

(t^^  Effeminate  and  womanish  are  generally  used  in  a 
reproachful  sense ;  feminine  and  womanly,  applied  to 
women,  are  epithets  of  propriety  or  commendation. 

El-fem'i-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.    [imp.  &p.p.  Effeminated 
(-na'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Effeminating  (-na'tlng).]     To 
make  womanish  ;  to  make  soft  and  delicate  ;  to  weaken. 
It  will  not  corrupt  or  effeminate  children's  minds.       Locke. 

Ef-fem'i-nate,  v.  i.     To  grow  womanish  or  weak. 

In  a  slothful  peace  both  courage  will  effeminate  and  manners 
corrupt.  Pope. 

Ef-Iem'i-nate-ly  (-nat-lj),  adv.  1.  In  an  effeminate 
or  womanish  manner ;  weakly ;  softly ;  delicately. 
"  Proud  and  effeminately  gay."  Fawkes. 

2.  By  means  of  a  woman  ;  by  the  power  or  art  of  a 
woman.     [S.]     ^' Fffeminately  v&nquisheA."       Milton. 

Ef -f  em'1-nate-ness,  re.  The  state  of  being  effeminate  ; 
unmanly  softness.  Fuller, 

El-fem'i-na'tion  (-na'shiin),  re.  [L.  effeminatio.]  Ef- 
feminacy; womanislmess.     [Obs.]  Bacon, 

Ef-fem'l-nize  {-mz),v.t.    To  make  effeminate.  [0J«.] 

II  Ef-fen'dl  (gf-fSn'di),  re.  [Turk,  efendi,  fr.  Modem 
Gr.  a<fievTTii,  fr.  Gr.  avSci'njs  a  chief.  See  Authentic] 
Master  ;  sir ;  —  a  title  of  a  Turkish  state  official  and 
man  of  learning,  especially  one  learned  in  the  law. 

Ef'fe-rent  (ef'fer-ent),  a.  [L.  efferens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  e^'erre  to  bear  out ;  ra  out -|-/erre  to  bear.]  {Physiol.) 
{a)  Conveying  outward,  or  discharging  ;  —  applied  to  cer- 
tain blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  nerves,  etc.  (6)  Conveyed 
outward;  as,  efferent  impulses,  i.  e.,  such  as  are  con- 
veyed by  the  motor  or  efferent  nerves  from  the  central 
nervous  organ  outwards ;  —  opposed  to  afferent. 

Ef'fer-ent  (5f'fer-ent),  re.    An  efferent  duct  or  stream. 

Ef'fer-ous  (-Qs),  a.  [L.  efferus  savage ;  ex  (intens.) 
+  /e)'«s  wild.]     Like  a  wild  beast;  fierce.     [Obs.] 

Ef'fer-vesce'  (Sffer-vSs'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p,p.  Effes- 
vesced  (-vSsf)  ;^.  pr.  &vb.  re.  Effervescing  X-ves'sing).] 
[L.  effervescere;  ex -)-/eri'eicere  to  begin  boiling,  incho., 
fr. /e)t)ere  to  boil.  See  Fervent.]  1.  To  be  in  a  state 
of  natural  ebullition  ;  to  bubble  and  hiss,  as  fermenting 
liquors,  or  any  fluid,  when  some  part  escapes  in  a  gaseou^ 
form. 

2.  To  exhibit,  in  lively  natural  expression,  feelings 
that  can  not  be  repressed  or  concealed  ;  as,  to  effervesce 
with  joy  or  merriment. 

Ef'fer-ves'cence  (-vSs'sens),  1  re.     [Cf.    F.    efferves- 

Ef'fer-ves'cen-cy  (-sen-sy),  I  cence.]  A  kind  of 
natural  ebullition ;  that  commotion  of  a  fluid  which  takes 
place  when  some  part  of  the  mass  ffies  off  in  a  gaseous 
form,  producing  innumerable  small  bubbles ;  as,  the 
effervescence  of  wine,  cider,  beer ;  the  effervescence  of  a 
carbonate  with  citric  acid. 

Ef-fer-ves'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  effervescens,  p.  pr.  of 
effervescere:  ct.  F.  effervescent.]  Gentlyboiliug  or  bub- 
bling, by  means  of  the  disengagement  of  gas. 

Ef-fer-ves'cl-ble  (-si-b'l),  a.   Capable  of  effervescing. 

Ef'fer-ves'Cive  (-siv),  a.  Tending  to  produce  effer- 
vescence.     "  An  effervescive  force."  Hickok, 

Ef'fet  (ef'fgt),  re.  [See  Eft,  re.]  {Zool.)  The  com- 
mon newt ;  — called  also  asker,  eft,  evat,  and  ewt. 

Ef-f  ete'  (6f-f et'),  a.  [L.  effetus  that  has  brought  forth, 
exhausted  ;  ex  -\-  fetus  that  has  brought  forth.  See 
Fetus.]  No  longer  capable  of  producing  young,  as  an 
animal,  or  fruit,  as  the  earth ;  hence,  worn  out  vrith 
age  ;  exhausted  of  energy ;  incapable  of  efficient  action ; 
no  longer  productive  ;  barren  ;  sterile. 

Effete  results  from  virile  eif orts.     Mrs.  Brouming. 

If  they  find  the  old  governments  effete,  worn  out,  .  .  .  they 
may  seek  new  ones.  Burke, 

Ef'fl-ca'CiOUS  (Sf'fT-ka'shiSs),  a.  [L.  efficax,  -ads, 
fr.  efficere.  See  Effect,  re.]  Possessing  the  quality 
of  being  effective ;  productive  of,  or  powerful  to  produce, 
the  effect  intended ;  as,  an  efficacious  law. 

Syn.  — See  Effectual. 
—  Ef 'fl-ca'cious-ly,  adv.  — Ef'fl-ca'cious-ness,  re. 

Ef'fi-cac'1-ty  (-kas'T-ty),  re.  [L.  efficacitas:  cf.  F. 
efficacile.]    Efficacy.     [-R.]  J.  Fryth. 

Ef'fi-ca-cy  (effT-ka-sy),  re.  [L.  efficacia,  fr.  efficax. 
See  Efficacious.]  Power  to  produce  effects;  operation 
or  energy  of  an  agent  or  force  ;  production  of  the  effect 
intended ;  as,  the  efficacy  of  medicine  in  counteracting 
disease  ;  the  efficacy  of  prayer.     "  Of  noxious  efficacy." 

Milton. 

Syn.  — Virtue;  force;  energy;  potency;  efficiency. 

Ef-fl'clence  (ef-fish'ens),  )  re.    [L.  efficientia.]    1.  The 

Ef-fi'cien-cy  (-^n-sy),         )      quality  of  being  efficient 
or  producing  an  effect  or  effects ;  efficient  power ;  effec- 
tual agency. 
The  manner  of  this  divine  efficiency  being  far  above  us.  Hooker. 

2.  {Mech.)  The  ratio  of  useful  work  to  energy  ex- 
pended. Sankine. 

Efficiency  of  a  heat  engine,  the  ratio  of  the  work  done 
by  an  engine,  to  the  work  due  to  the  heat  supplied  to  it. 

Ef-fi'cient  (-ent),  a.  [L.  efficiens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
efficere  to  effect:  cf.  F.  efficient.  See  Effect,  re.] 
Causing  effects ;  producing  results;  that  makes  the  ef- 
fect to  be  what  it  is ;  actively  operative ;  not  inactive, 
slack,  or  incapable  ;  characterized  by  energetic  and  use- 
ful activity  ;  as,  an  efficient  officer,  power. 

The  efficient  cause  is  the  working  cause.  TVilaon. 

Sjm.  —  Effective ;  effectual ;  competent ;  able  ;  capa^ 
ble ;  material ;  potent. 
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El-fi'clent  (§f-flsh'ent),  n.  An  eflacient  cause ;  a  prime 
mover. 

God  .  .  .  moveth  mere  natural  agents  as  an  €;Si<^ient  only. 

Hooker. 

Ef-fi'cient-ly,  adv.     With  effect ;  effectively. 

Ef-fierce'  (ef-ters'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ex-  (intens.)  -\-fierce.'\ 
To  lualie  fierce.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Ef-fig'1-al  (ef-flj'i-al),  a.     Relating  to  an  effigy. 

El-fig'i-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  effigialus,  p.  p.  of  effigiare 
to  form,  fr.  eyUjics  efBgy.  See  Effigy.]  To  form  as  au 
effigy ;  hence,  to  fashion ;  to  adapt. 

[He  must]  ejjigiate  and  cont'orm  himstLf  to  those  circum- 
Btances.  '^«'"-  J-aidor. 

Ef-flg'I-a'tion  (-a'shun),  11.  [Cf.  LL.  effigiatio.']  The 
act  of  forming  in  resemblance  ;  an  effigy.  Fuller. 

II  EMig'1-es  (-ez),  n.    [L.]    See  Effigy.         Dryden. 

El'Ii-gy  (et'fl-jy),  n.  ;  pi.  Effigies  (-jlz).  [L.  effigies, 
fr.  effingere  to  form,  fashion;  ex  +  Jingere  to  form, 
bhape,  devise.  See  Feign.]  The  image,  likeness,  or 
representation  of  a  person,  whether  a  full  figure,  or  a 
part ;  an  imitative  figure ;  —commonly  applied  to  sculp- 
tured likenesses,  as  those  on  monuments,  or  to  those  of 
the  heads  of  princes  on  coins  and  medals,  but  sometimes 
applied  to  portraits. 

To  burn,  or  To  hang,  in  efBgy,  to  burn  or  to  hang  an  image 
or  picture  of  a  person,  as  a  token  of  public  odium. 

Ef-flag'1-tate  (Sf-flSj'i-tat),  v.  l.  [L.  efflagitatus,  p. 
p.  oi  efflagitare.']    To  ask  urgently.     [06*.]     Cockeram. 

EJ-flate'  (Sf-fiaf),  V.  t.  [L.  efflatus,  p.  p.  of  efflare  to 
blow  or  breathe  out;  ex-\- flare  to  h\ow.']  To  fill  with 
breath ;  to  puff  up.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Ef-lla'tlon  (ef-fla'shun),  n.  The  act  of  filling  with 
wind ;  a  breathing  or  puffing  out ;  a  puff,  as  of  wind. 

A  soft  efflation  of  celestial  fire.  Pafnetl. 

Ef'llo-resce' (Sf'flo-res'),  t;.  (.  limp.  &  ^.  jo.  Efflo- 
resced (-rest') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Efflorescing  (-rSs'sTng).] 
[L.  effiorescere  to  bloom,  blossom ;  ex  -\-  Jlorescere  to  be- 
gin to  blossom,  incho.,  fr.  florere  to  blossom,  ir.  flus  a 
flower.     See  Flower.]     1.  To  blossom  forth.       Carlyle. 

2.  (Chem.)  To  change  on  the  surface,  or  throughout, 
to  a  whitish,  mealy,  or  crystalline  powder,  from  a  grad- 
ual decomposition,  esp.  from  the  loss  of  water,  on  simple 
exposure  to  the  air  ;  as,  Glauber's  salts,  and  many  others, 
effloresce. 

3.  To  become  covered  with  a  whitish  crust  or  light 
crystallization,  from  a  slow  chemical  change  between 
some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  matter  covered  and  an 
acid  proceeding  commonly  from  an  external  source  ;  as, 
the  walls  of  limestone  caverns  sometimes  effloresce  with 
nitrate  of  calcium  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  formed  in  the  atmosphere. 

Ef'flo-res'cence  (Sf'flo-rgs'sens),  n.  [F.  efflorescence.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  Flowering,  or  state  of  flowering;  the  bloom- 
ing of  flowers ;  blowth. 

2.  (Med.)  A  redness  of  the  skin;  eruption,  as  in  rash, 
measles,  smallpox,  scarlatina,  etc. 

3.  {Chem.)  (a)  The  formation  of  the  whitish  powder 
or  crust  on  the  surface  of  efflorescing  bodies,  as  salts, 
etc.     (6)  The  powder  or  crust  thus  formed. 

Ef'llo-res'cen-cy  (-sen-sy),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
bemg  efflorescent ;   efflorescence. 

Ef'flo-res'cent  (-sent),  a.  [F.  efflorescent,  L.  efflores- 
cens,  -entis,  blooming,  p.  pr.  of  efflorescere.  See  Ef- 
floresce, V.  i.]  1.  That  effloresces,  or  is  liable  to  efflo- 
resce on  exposure  ;  as,  an  efflorescent  salt. 

2.  Covered  with  an  efflorescence. 

Ef-aow'er  (Sf-flou'er),  V.  t.  [Cf .  F.  effleurer.]  {Leath- 
er Making)  To  remove  the  epidermis  of  (a  skin)  with  a 
concave  knife,  blunt  in  its  middle  part,  —  as  in  making 
chamois  leather. 

El'flu-ence  (ef'fli5-ens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  effluence.l  1.  A 
flowing  out,  or  emanation. 

2.  That  which  flows  or  issues  from  any  body  or  sub- 
stance ;  issue ;  efflux. 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate  I        Milton. 

And,  as  if  the  gloom  of  the  earth  and  sky  had  been  but  the 
effluence  of  these  two  mortal  hearts,  it  vanished  with  their  sor- 
row. Hawthorne. 

Ef'flu-en-cy  (-en-sy),  re.     Effluence. 

Ef'flu-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  effluens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
effluere  to  flow  out ;  ex  -^fluere  to  flow  :  cf.  F.  effluent. 
See  Fluent.]   Flowing  out ;  as,  effluent  beams.    Parnell. 

£f'flU-ent,  n.  (Geog.)  A  stream  that  flows  out  of 
another  stream  or  lake. 

El-flu'vl-a-ble  (gf-flii'vi-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
given  off  as  an  effluvium.    " Effluviable  ma.tteT."    Boyle. 

Ef-flU'vl-al  (-al),  a.    Belonging  to  effluvia. 

Ef-flu'vl-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  To  give  forth  effluvium, 
[i?.]     '^  An  effluviating  ^lower."  Boyle. 

Ef-flu'vl-um  (-vT-iim),  n.;  pi.  Effluvla  (-a).  [L.,  a 
flowing  out,^  fr.  effluere  to  flow  out.  See  Effluent,  a.] 
Subtile  or  invisible  emanation ;  exhalation  perceived 
by  the  sense  of  smell ;  especially,  noisome  or  noxious  ex- 
halation ;  as,  the  effluvium  from  diseased  or  putrefying 
bodies,  or  from  ill  drainage. 

Ef'ilus'(5f'fluks'),  n.  [See  Effluent,  Flux.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  flowing  out,  or  issuing  forth ;  effusion  ; 
outflow ;  as,  the  efflux  of  matter  from  an  ulcer ;  the  efflux 
of  men's  piety. 

It  is  then  that  the  devout  affections  ...  are  incessantly  in 
^J?'"-'-  /.  TaUor. 

2.  That  which  flows  out  ;  emanation  ;  effluence. 
Prime  cheerer,  light  I  .  .  . 
Efflux  divine.  Thomson. 

El-llux'  (Sf-fluks'),  V.  i.  To  run  out ;  to  flow  forth  ; 
to  pass  away.     [Obs.]  Boyle. 

Ef-nux'lon(-fliik'shiin),re.    [From  Efflux.]    1.  The 
ftct  of  flowing  out ;  effusion. 
2.  That  which  flows  out ;  effluvium  ;  emanation. 

Some  light  effluxions  from  spirit  to  spirit.        Bacon. 
El-lo'dl-ent  (Sf-fo'dT-ent),  a.     [L.  effodiens,  p.  pr.  of 
efflodere  to  dig  out  ;  ex  -j-fodere  to  dig.]     Digging  up. 
Bl-torce'   (Bf-fors'),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.   Efforcbd 


(-forsf)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Efforcing  (-for'sing).]  [OF. 
esforcier  (F.  s^efforcer  to  exert  one's  self),  LL.  exforci- 
are ;  L.  ex-\-fortis  strong.  See  Force.]  To  force;  to 
constrain  ;  to  compel  to  yield.     [06i.]  Spenser. 

Bf-form'  (Sf-f8rm'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ex-  +form.'\  To  form ; 
to  shape.     [06i.] 

Ejfonninfj  their  words  within  their  lips.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Ef'for-ma'tion  (gffor-ma'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  giving 
shape  or  form.     [06s.]  Ray. 

Effort  (Sf'ffirt),  n.  [F.  effort,  OF.  esfort,  for  e.^fors,^ 
es/orz,  fr.  esforcier.  See  Efforce.]  1.  Au  exertion  of 
strength  or  power,  whether  physical  or  mental,  in  per- 
forming au  act  or  aiming  at  an  object ;  more  or  less  stren- 
uous endeavor  ;  struggle  directed  to  the  accomplishment 
of  an  object ;  as,  an  effort  to  scale  a  wall. 

We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  power.  Pope. 

2.  {Mech. )  A  force  acting  on  a  body  in  the  direction 
of  its  motion.  Rankine. 

Syn.  —  Endeavor ;  exertion  ;  struggle  ;  strain  ;  strain- 
ing ;  attempt ;  trial ;  essay.    See  Attempt. 

Effort,  v.^.  To  stimulate.  [06s.]  "  He  e^orterf  his 
spirits."  Fuller. 

Effort-less,  a.     Making  no  effort.  Southey. 

Ef-fOS'slon  (ef-f5sh'un),  re.  [L.  effossio.  See  Ef- 
fodient.]  a  digging  out  or  up.  [ii.]  "  The  effossion  of 
coins."  Arbutlmot. 

Ef-fran'chlse  (Sf-frSn'chlz  or  -chiz),  V.  i.  [Pref.  ex- 
-\- franchise :  cf.  OF.  esfranchir.']    To  enfranchise. 

Ef-fray'  (gf-fra'),  v.  t.  [F.  effrayer.  See  Affray.] 
To  frighten ;  to  scare.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Ef-fray'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Frightful.    [06s.]   Marvey. 

Ef fre-na'tion  (effre-na'shun),  re.  [L.  eff'renatio,  fr. 
effrenare  to  unbridle  ;  ex-\-frenum  a  bridle.]  Unbridled 
license ;  unruliness.     [06s.]  Cockeram. 

Ef-front'  (ef-friinf),  v.  i.  To  give  assurance  to.  [06s.] 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ef-front'er-y  (Sf-f runfer-y),  n.;pl.  Effronteries  (-Tz). 
[F.  effronterie,  fr.  effronte  shameless,  fr.  L.  effrons,  -onlis, 
putting  forth  the  forehead,  i.  e.,  barefaced,  shameless ; 
ex  -\-  frons  the  forehead.  See  Front.]  Impudence  or 
boldness  in  confronting  or  in  transgressing  the  bounds  of 
duty  or  decorum ;  insulting  presumptuousness ;  shame- 
less boldness ;  barefaced  assurance. 

Corruption  lost  nothing  of  its  effrontery/.    Bancroft. 

Syn.  — Impudence  ;  sauciness.    See  Impudence. 

Ef-front'lt  (-it),  a.  [F.  eff'ronte.']  Marked  by  impu- 
dence.    [06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ef-fron'tU-OUS-ly  (ef-frun'tiS-us-ly ;  135),  adv.  Im- 
pudently.    [06s.]  R.  North. 

Ef-fulge'  (ef-fiilj'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Efpulged 
(-fiiljd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Effulging  (-fiil'jing).]  [L. 
effulgere  to  shine  forth;  ex-\-fulgere  to  flash,  shine. 
See  Fulgent.]  To  cause  to  shine  with  abundance  of 
light ;  to  radiate  ;  to  beam,     [i?.] 

His  eyes  effulging  a  peculiar  fire.  Thomson. 

Ef-fulge',  V.  i.     To  shine  forth ;  to  beam. 

Ef-fUl'gence  (ef-fiil'jens),  re.  The  state  of  being  ef- 
fulgent ;  extreme  brilliancy  ;  a  flood  of  light ;  great  lus- 
ter or  brightness ;  splendor. 

The  effulgence  of  his  glory  abides.  Milton. 

The  bright  and  the  balmy  effulgence  of  mom.    Beattie. 

Ef-fUl'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  effulgens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
effulgere.}  Diffusing  a  flood  of  light ;  shining ;  lumi- 
nous ;  beaming ;  bright ;  splendid.  "  Effulgent  rays  of 
light."  Cowper. 

Ef-ful'gent-ly,  adv.     In  an  effulgent  manner. 

Ef-fu'ma-bil'i-ty  (ef-fu'ma-bll'i-ty),  re.  The  capabil- 
ity of  fiying  off  in  fumes  or  vapor.     [06s.]  Boyle. 

Ef-fume'  (ef-f um'),  V.  t.  [L.  effumare  to  emit  smoke ; 
ex-\-fumare  to  smoke,  fr.  /mtoms  smoke.]  To  breathe 
or  puff  out.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Ef-fund'  (ef-fund'),  v.  t.  [L.  effundere.  See  Ef- 
fuse.]    To  pour_out.     [06s.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Ei-fuse'  (ef-fus'),  a.    [L.  effusus,  p.  p.  of  effundere  to 
pour  out ;  ex  -{-  fundere  to  pour.    See 
Fuse  to  melt.]     1.  Poured  out  freely ; 
profuse.     [06s.] 
So  should  our  joy  be  very  effuse.    Barrow. 

2.  Disposed  to  pour  out  freely  ;  prod- 
igal.    [06s.]  Young. 

3.  {Bot.)  Spreading  loosely,  espe- 
cially on  one  side  ;  as,  an  effuse  inflo- 
rescence. Loudon. 

4.  {Zool.)  Having  the  lips,  or  edges, 
of    the  aperture   abruptly  spreading ; 

—  said  of  certain  shells. 
Ef-fuse',  n.     Effusion;   loss.     [06s.] 

of  blood." 

Ef-fuse'  (ef-friz'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Effused  (-fuzd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Effusing.]  To  pour  out  like  a  stream 
or  freely  ;  to  cause  to  exude  ;  to  shed.     [JJ.] 

With  gushing  blood  effused.  MiltOJj. 

Ef-fuse',  V.  i.     To  emanate  ;  to  issue.  Thomson. 

Ef-fu'sion  (ef-fu'zhun),  re.  [L.  effusio:  cf.  F.  effu- 
sion.} 1.  The  act  of  pouring  out;  as,  effusion  of  water, 
of  blood,  of  grace,  of  words,  and  the  like. 

To  save  the  effusion  of  my  people's  blood.      Drpden. 

2.  That  which  is  poured  out,  literally  or  figuratively. 
Wash  me  with  that  precious  effusion,  and  I  shall  be  whiter 

than  snow.  Eikon  Basiltke. 

The  liglit  effusions  of  a  heedless  boy.  Bi/ron, 

3.  (Pathol.)  (a)  The  escape  of  a  fluid  out  of  its  nat- 
ural vessel,  either  by  rupture  of  the  vessel,  or  by  exuda- 
tion through  its  walls.  It  may  pass  into  the  substance 
of  an  organ,  or  issue  upon  a  free  surface.  (6)  The  liquid 
escaping  or  exuded. 

Ef-fu'sive  (ef-fii'sTv),  a.  Pouring  out ;  pouring 
forth  freely.    "  Washed  with  the  effusive  wave."    Rope. 

Effusive  rocts  (OeoL),  volcanic  rocks,  in  distinction  from 
so-called  intrusive,  or  plutonic,  rocks. 

—  Ef-fu'sive-ly,  adv.  — Ef-fu'slve-ness,  n. 
Ef'reet  (Sf'ret),  n.     See  Afrit. 


Effuse  Branch. 

"Much  effuse 
Shah. 


Eft  (Sft),  n.  [AS.  efete  lizard.    See  Newt.]    (Zool.) 
(a)  A  European  lizard  of  the  genus  Seps.    (6)  A  salaman- 
der, esp.  the  European  smooth  newt  (Triton  punctatus). 
Eft,  adv.     [AS.  eft,  seft,  again,  back,  afterward.     See 
Aft,  After.]   Again ;  afterwards  ;  soon  ;  quickly.  [06s.] 
I  wold  never  eft  comeu  into  the  snare.        Spenser. 
Eft-SOOn' (Sft-soon'),      \adv.    [OE.  eftsone,  eftsones  ; 
Eft-SOOns'  (eft-soonz'), )      AS.  eft  -)-  sona  soon.     See 
Eft,  and  Soon.]    Again ;  anew  ;  a  second  time ;  at  once ; 
speedily.     [Archaic} 

And,  if  he  fall  from  his  capel  [horse]  ^tsone.    Chaucer. 
The  champion  stout  e/tsoons  dismounted.      Spenser. 
E-gad'  (e-gSd'),  interj.     [Euphemistic   corruption   of 
the  oath,  "by  God."]     An  exclamation  expressing  exul- 
tation or  surprise,  etc. 

E'gal  (e'gal),  a.      [F.  igal.     See  Equal.]      Equal  ; 

impartial.     [06s.]  Shak, 

E-gal'i-ty  (e-gSl'i-ty),  re.     [OE.  egalite,  F.  egalite.} 

Equality.  Chaucer.     Tennyson. 

E-ge'an  (e-je'an),  a.     See  .Egean. 

E'gence  (e'jeus),  re.     [L.  egens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  egere 

to  be  needy,  suffer  want.]     The  state  of  needing,  or  of 

Buffering  a  natural  want.     [R.}  J.  Grote. 

E'ger  (e'ger),  E'gre,  a.  [See  Eager.]    Sharp ;  bitter ; 

acid ;  sour.     [06s.] 

The  egre  words  of  thy  friend.  Chaucer. 

E'ger,  n.    An  impetuous  flood ;  a  bore.     See  Eagre. 
E-ger'ml-nate  (e-jer'mi-nat),  V.  i.     [From  L.  egermi- 
nare  to  sprout.]     To  germinate.     [06s.] 

E-gest'  (e-jSsf),  V.  i.  [L.  egestus,  p.  p.  of  egerere 
to  carry  out,  to  discharge ;  e  out  +  gerere  to  carry.] 
(Physiol.)  To  cast  or  throw  out ;  to  void,  as  excrement ; 
to  excrete,  as  the  indigestible  matter  of  the  food  ;  in  an 
extended  sense,  to  excrete  by  the  lungs,  skin,  or  kidin  ya. 
II  E-ges'ta  (-jSs'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi.  from  p.  p.  of 
L.  egere.  See  Egest.]  (Physiol.)  That  which  is  eg'?sted 
or  thrown  off  from  the  body  by  the  various  excrrttry 
channels  ;  excrements  ;  — opposed  to  ingesla. 

E-ges'tion  (e-jes'chiin),  n.  [L.  egestio.}  (Phy.Hol.) 
Act  or  process  of  egesting  ;  a  voiding.  Sir  31.  Hale. 

Egg  (eg),  re.  [OE.,  fr.  Icel.  egg;  akin  to  AS.  leg 
(whence  OE.  ey),  Sw.  &gg,  Dan.  seg,  G.  &  D.  ei,  and 
prob.  to  OSlav.  aje,  jaje,  L.  ovum,  Gr.  liov,  Ir.  ugh,  G  ael. 
ubh,  and  perh.  to  L.  avis  bird.  Cf .  Oval.]  1.  (Popu- 
larly) The  oval  or  roundish  body  laid  by  domestic  pou!try 
and  other  birds,  tortoises,  etc.  It  consists  of  a  yolk, 
usually  surrounded  by  the  "white"  or  albumen,  and 
inclosed  in  a  shell  or  strong  membrane. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  simple  cell,  from  the  development  ol 
which  the  young  of  animals  are  formed ;  ovum  ;  germ  cell. 

3.  Anything  resembling  an  egg  in  form. 

<S^^  Egg  is  used  adjectively,  or  as  the  first  part  of  self- 
explaining  compounds ;  as,  egg  beater  or  e^s-beater,  egg 
case,  eggisAle,  et/s-shaped,  etc. 

Egg  and  anchor  {Arch.),  an  egg- 
shaped  ornament,  alternating 
with  another  in  the  form  of  a 
dart,  used  to  enrich  the  ovolo  ;  — 
called  also  egg  and  dart,  and  egg 
and  tongue.  See  Anchor,  n.,  5. 
Ogilvie.  —  Egg  cleavage  (Biol.), 
a  process  of  cleavage  or  segmentation,  by  which  the  egg 
undergoes  endogenous  division  with  formation  of  a  mass 
of  nearly  sim  ilar  cells,  from  the  growth  and  differentia- 
tion of  which  the  new  organism  is 
ultimately  formed.  See  Segmenta- 
tion of  the  ovum,  under  Segmenta- 
tion. —  Egg  development  {Biol.),  the 
process  of  the  development  of  an 
egg,  by  which  the  embryo  is  formed. 
—  Egg  mite  (Zool.),  any  mite  which 
devours  the  eggs  of 
insects,  as  Notlirns 
ovivorus, vihlch  de- 
stroys those  of  the 
canker  worm.  ^  — 
Egg  parasite  ( Zo- 
ol/), any  small  hy- 
menopterous  in- 
sect, which,  in  the  larval  stage,  lives 
within  the  eggs  of  other  insects.  Many 
genera  and  species  are  known. 

Egg,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Egged  (Sgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Egging  (eg'Tng).]     [OE.  eggen,  Icel.  eggja,  fr.  egg  edge, 
yi.     See  Edge.]     To  urge  on ;  to  instigate  ;  to  incite.- 
Adam  and  Eve  he  egged  to  ill.    Fiers  Plownum. 
[She]  did  egg  him  on  to  tell 
How  fair  she  was.  TI'a?-ner. 

Eg'gar  (Sg'ger),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Zool.)  Any 
bombycid  moth  of  the  genera  Eriogaster  and  Lasio- 
campa;  as,  the  oak  eggar  (L.  roboris)  of  Europe. 

Bgg'-bird'  (eg'berd'),  re.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  tern, 
esp.  the  sooty  tern  (Sterna  fuliginosa)  of  the  West  In- 
dies. In  the  Bahama  Islands  the  name  is  applied  to  the 
tropic  bird,  Phaethon  fiavirostris. 

Egg'-cup'  (eg'kiip'),  n.  A  cup  used  for  holding  an 
egg,  at  table. 

Eg'ge-ment  (eg'ge-ment),  re.    [Egg,  v.  t.  -|-  -menl.} 

Instigation ;  incitement.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Egg'er  (Sg'er),  re.     [See  Egg,  re.]    One  who  gathers 

eggs  ;  an  eggler. 

Egg'er,  n.     [See  Egg,  v.  i.}    One  who  eggs  or  incites. 

Egg'er-y  (-J),  re.    A  place  where  eggs  are  deposited 

(as  by  sea  birds)  or  kept ;  a  nest  of  eggs.     [R.} 

Egg'-glass'  (gg'glas'),re.  A  small  sandglass,  rumiing 
about  three  minutes,  for  marking  time  in  boiling  eggs; 
also,  a  small  glass  for  holding  an  egg,  at  table. 

Egg'hot'  (Sg'hBf),  re.  A  kind  of  posset  made  of  eggs, 
brandy,  sugar,  and  ale.  Lamb. 

Egg'ler  (Sg'ler),  re.  One  who  gathers,  or  deals  in, 
eggs. 

Egg'nog'  (gg'nSg'),  re.  A  drink  consisting  of  eggs 
beaten  up  with  sug.ar,  milk,  and  (usually)  wine  or  spirits. 
Egg'planf  (gg'plitnf),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  (Solonum 
3lelongena),  of  East  Indian  origin,  allied  to  the  tomato, 
and  bearing  a  large,  smooth,  edible  fruit,  shaped  some- 
what like  an  egg  ;  mad-apple. 
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EGG-SHAPED 

ERg'-Shaped'  (Sg'shSpt''),  a.  Besembling  an  egg  in 
form ;  ovoid. 

Egg'sbell'  (Sg'shel'),  n.  1.  The  shell  or  exterior  cov- 
ering of  an  egg.  Also  used  figuratively  for  anything  re- 
Bembling  an  eggshell. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  A  smooth,  white,  marine,  gastropod  shell 
of  the  genus  Ovulwm,  resembling  an  egg  in  form. 

Egg'  squash'  (Sg'  skwosh').  A  variety  of  squash  with 
small  egg-shaped  fruit. 

E'ghen  (e'gSn),  n,j>l.     Eyes.     [06*.]  Chaucer. 

Eg'1-lop'ic-al  (ej'1-lop'i-kal  or  e'ji-),  a.  [See  ^oi- 
LOPS.]  {3Ied. )  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  affected 
with,  an  aegilops,  or  tumor  in  the  corner  of  the  eye. 

Eg'i-lops  (ej'T-lops  or  e'jT-),  re.     See  .^gilops. 

E-glan'du-lose'  (e-glSn'du-los';  135),  1  a.     [Pref.  e-  -f- 

E-glan'du-lOUS  (e-gian'du-liis),  )     glandulose, 

glandulous.']    Destitute  of  glands. 

Eg'lan-tine  (eg'Ian-tin  or  -tin),  n.  [F.  eglanline,  fr. 
OF.  aigleni  brier,  hip  tree,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  acuculen- 
tus,  fr.  a  dim.  of  L.  acus  needle  ;  cf.  F.  aiguille  needle. 
Cf.  Aglet.]  (Bot.)  (a)  A  species  of  rose  (Rosa  Eglan- 
teria),  with  fragrant  foliage  and  flowers  of  various  colors. 
(6)  The  sweetbrier  (iJ.  rubiginosa). 

m^^  Milton,  in  the  following  lines,  has  applied  the 

name  to  some  twining  plant,  perhaps  the  honeysuckle. 

Through  the  sweetbrier,  or  the  vine, 

Or  the  twisted  eglantine.  U Allegro,  47. 

"  In  our  early  writers  and  in  Gerarde  and  the  herbahsts, 

it  was  a  shrub  with  white  flowers."  Dr.  Prior. 

Eg'la-tere  (eg'la-ter),  re.  Eglantine.  \_Obs.  or  i?.] 
[Written  also  eglantere.']  Tennyson. 

Eg'Ung  (eg'lTng),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  {Zo'dl.) 
The  European  perch  when  two  years  old.     IProv.  ISng.'] 

E-glom'er-ate  (e-glom'er-at),  V.  i.  [Pref.  e-  +  glom- 
erate.']    To  unwind,  as  a  thread  from  a  ball,     [i?.] 

E'gO  (e'go),  n.  [L.,  I.]  (Met.)  The  conscious  and 
perroanent  subject  of  all  psychical  experiences,  whether 
hem  to  be  directly  known  or  the  product  of  reflective 
thought ;  —  opposed  to  non-ego. 

E-gO'I-cal  (e-go'i-kal),  a.     Pertaining  to  egoism.    [iJ.] 

E'gO-ism  (e'go-iz'm  or  eg'o-),  n.  [F.  ego'isme,  fr.  L. 
ego  I.  See  I,  and  cf.  Egotism.]  1.  {Philos.)  The  doc- 
trine of  certain  extreme  adherents  or  disciples  of  Des- 
cartes and  Johanu  Gottlieb  Pichte,  which  finds  all  the 
elements  of  knowledge  in  the  ego  and  the  relations  which 
>'t  implies  or  provides  for. 

2.  Excessive  love  and  thought  of  self ;  the  habit  of 
egarding  one's  self  as  the  center  of  every  interest ;  self- 
ishness ;  —  opposed  to  altruism. 

E'gO-ist,  n.  [F.  ego'iste.  See  Egoism.]  1.  One  given 
overmuch  to  egoism  or  thoughts  of  self. 

1,  dullard  egoist,  taking  no  special  recognition  of  such  noble- 
ness. Carbjle. 

2.  {Philos.)  A  believer  in  egoism. 

E'gO-ls'tlc  (-is'tik),        1  a.     Pertaining  to  egoism  ; 

E'gO-Is'tio-al  (-ti-kal),  (  imbued  with  egoism  or 
excessive  thoughts  of  self  ;  self-loving. 

Ill-natured  feeling,  or  egoistic  pleasure  in  making  men  miser- 
able, a.  Eliot. 

E'ge»-is'tlc-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  egoistic  manner. 

E-gO'1-ty  (e-go'i-t^),  re.    Personality,     [i?.]       Swift. 

E'gO-mlsm  (e'gS-mtz'm),  re.  Egoism.  IS.}  A.  Baxter. 

E'gO-phon'ic  (-fon'Tk),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resem- 
bling, egophony. 

E-goph'0-ny  it-gSi'o-nf),  n.  [Gr.  ali,  aJyds,  goat  -f- 
ifxavrj  voice.]  (3Ied.)  The  sound  of  a  patient's  voice  so 
modified  as  to  resemble  the  bleating  of  a  goat,  heard  on 
applying  the  ear  to  the  chest  in  certain  diseases  within 
its  cavity,  as  in  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

E'gO-tlie'lsm  (e'go-the'iz'm  or  Sg'o-),  re.  [Gr.  eyui  I 
-J-  0e6i  God.]     The  deification  of  self.     [iJ.] 

E'go-tlsm  (e'go-tiz'm  or  5g'6- ;  277),  re.  [L.  ego  I  -f 
ending  -tism  for  -ism,  prob.  influenced  by  other  English 
words  in  -tism  fr.  the  Greek,  where  t  is  not  part  of  the 
ending,  as  baptism.  See  Egoism.]  The  practice  of  too 
frequently  using  the  word  /;  hence,  a  speaking  or  writing 
overmuch  of  one's  self ;  self-exaltation ;  self-praise ;  the 
act  or  practice  of  magnifying  one's  self  or  parading  one's 
own  doings.  The  word  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  egoism. 

His  excessive  egotism,  which  filled  all  objects  with  himself. 

HazKtt. 

Syn.  —  Egotism,  Self-conceit,  Vanity,  Egoism.  Self- 
conceit  is  an  overweening  opinion  of  one's  talents,  ca- 
pacity, attractions,  etc. ;  egotism  is  the  acting  out  of 
self-conceit,  or  self-importance,  in  words  and  exterior  con- 
duct ;  vanity  is  inflation  of  mind  arising  from  the  idea  of 
beuig  thought  highly  of  by  others.  It  shows  itself  by  its 
eagerness  to  catch  the  notice  of  others.  Egoism  is  a  state 
in  which  the  feelings  are  concentrated  on  one's  self.  Its 
expression  is  egotism. 

E'go-tlst  (-tist),  re.  [L.  ego  I  -f  ending  -tist  for  -ist. 
See  Egotism,  and  cf.  Egoist.]  One  addicted  to  egotism ; 
one  who  speaks  much  of  himself  or  magnifies  his  own 
achievements  or  affairs. 

E'go-tiS'tic  (-tis'tlk),     \a.    Addicted  to,   or  mani- 

E'gO-tis'tiC-al  (-ti-kal),  J     festing,  egotism. 

Syn.  —  Conceited ;  vain ;  self-important ;  opinionated. 

E'gO-tis'tiC-al-ly,  adv.    With  egotism. 

E'gO-tize  (-tiz),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Egotized  (-tizd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Egotizing  (-ti'zing).]  [See  Egotism.] 
To  talk  or  write  as  an  egotist.  Cowper. 

E-gran'u-lOse'  (e-gran'ii-los'),  a.  [Pref.  e-  -f  gran- 
ule.] {Bot.)  Having  no  granules,  as  chlorophyll  in  cer- 
tain conditions.  JH,  Brown. 

E'gre  (e'ger),  a.  &  re.    See  Eagee,  and  Eagee.   [Obs.] 

E-gre'gious  (e-gre'jus  or  -jT-Qs;  277),  a.  [L.  egre- 
gias,  lit.,  separated  or  chosen  from  the  herd,  i.  e.,  distin- 
guished, excellent ;  e  out  +  grex,  gregis,  herd.  See  Gee- 
GAKions.]  Surpassing ;  extraordinary ;  distmguished  (in 
a  bad  sense); — formerly  used  with  words  importing  a 
good  quality,  but  now  joined  with  words  having  a  bad 
sense ;  as,  an  egregious  rascal ;  an  egregious  ass ;  an 
egregious  mistake. 

The  egregious  impudence  of  this  fellow.     Bp.  Hall. 
His  [Wyclif 's]  egregious  labors  are  not  to  be  neglected.    Milton. 
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E-gre'glOUS-ly  (e-gre'jQs-IJ?  or-jl-ijs-lj^),  adv.  Greatly ; 
enormously ;  shamefully ;  as,  egregiously  cheated. 

E-gre'giOUS-nesS  (e-gre'jus-nes  or  -ji-iis- ;  277),  re. 
The  state  of  being  egregious. 

Eg're-moin  (eg're-moin),  re.  [See  Aqkimont.]  Agri- 
mony {Agrimonia  Eupatoria).     [Ois.]  Chaucer. 

E'gress  (e'grSs),  re.  [L.  egressus,  fr.  egredi  to  go  out ; 
e  out  -j-  gradi  to  go.  See  Grade.]  1.  The  act  of  going 
out  or  leaving,  or  the  power  to  leave ;  departure. 

Embarred  from  all  egress  and  regress.        Holland. 

Gates  of  burning  adamant. 
Barred  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress.  Milton. 

2.  {Astron. )  The  passing  off  from  the  sun's  disk  of  an 
inferior  planet,  in  a  transit. 

E-gress'  (e-grgs'),  V.  i.  To  go  out ;  to  depart ;  to  leave. 

E-gres'sion  (e-grgsh'tiu),  re.  [L.  egressio.]  The  act 
of  going  out ;  egress,     [i?.]  B.  Jonson. 

E-gress'or  (e-gres'er) ,  re .     One  who  goes  out.     [-K.] 

E'gret  (e'grgt),  re.  [See  Aiqret,  Heeon.]  1.  (Zo'dl.) 
The  name  of  several  spe- 
cies of  herons  which  bear 
plumes  on  the  back. 
They  are  generally  white. 
Among  the  best  known 
species  are  the  American 
egret  (Ardea,  or  Hero- 
dias,  egretta) ;  the  great 
egret  (^.  alba) ;  the  little 
egret  (^A.  garzetta),  of 
Europe;  and  the  Ameri- 
can snowy  egret  {A.  can-  Little  Egret  (/Irrfea  garzetta)  of 
didissima).  Europe. 

A  bunch  of  egrets  killed  for  their  plumage.     G.  W.  Cable. 

2.  A  plume  or  tuft  of  feathers  worn  as  a  part  of  a 
headdress,  or  anything  imitating  such  an  ornament ;  an 
aigrette. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  flying  feathery  or  hairy  crown  of  seeds 
or  achenes,  as  the  down  of  the  thistle. 

4.  {Zo'dl.)  A  kind  of  ape. 

E-grette'  (e-grgf),  «.  [See  AiGEETTE.]  Same  as 
Eqeet,  re.,  2. 

Bg'rl-mo-ny  (Sg'rt-mo-nJ^),  re.  [Corrupted  fr.  agri- 
mony.]    (fiod. )  The  herb  agrimony.     [_Obs.] 

Eg'rl-mo-ny,  re.     [L.  aegrimonia.]     Sorrow.     [06«.] 

E'gri-Ot  (e'gri-5t),  re.  [F.  aigriette,  griotte,  formerly 
agriote  ;  cf.  aigre  sour.]    A  kind  of  sour  cherry.   Bacon. 

E'gri-tUde  (-tud),  re.  [L.  aegritudo,  fr.  aeger  sick.] 
Sickness ;  ailment ;  sorrow.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

E-gyp'Uan_  (e-jip'shan),  a.  [L.  Aegyptius,  Gr.  Ai- 
yuiTTtos,  fr.  Aiyv7rT05  (L.  Aegyptus)  Egypt :  cf.  F.  igyp- 
tien.    Cf.  Gypsy.]    Pertaining  to  Egypt,  in  Africa. 

Egyptian  bean.  {Bot.)  (a)  The  beanlike  fruit  of  an  aquat- 
ic plant  (Nelumbium  speciosum),  somewhat  resembling 
the  water  lily,  (b)  See  under  Bean,  1.  —  Egyptian  cross. 
See  Jllust.  (No.  6)  of  Csoss.  —Egyptian  thorn  (not.),  a  me- 
dium-sized tree  (Acacia  vera).  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  best  gum  arable. 

E-g3?p'tlan,  re.  1.  A  native,  or  one  of  the  people,  of 
Egypt ;  also,  the  Egyptian  language. 

2.  A  gypsy.    lObs.]  Shak. 

E'gypt-lze  (e'jTp-tiz),  V.  i.  limp.  &j>.  p.  Egyptized 
(-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Eqyptizing  (-ti'zing).]  To  give  an 
Egyptian  character  or  appearance  to.  Fairbairn. 

E'gyp-tol'0-ger    (e'jip-tSl'o-jer),  1  re.     One  skilled  in 

E'gyp-tOl'0-glst  (e'jIp-tSl'o-jist),  J  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt ;  a  student  of  Egyptology. 

E-gyp'tO-log'ic-al  (e-jTp'to-lSj'i-kal),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  devoted  to,  Egyptology. 

B'gyp-tOl'O-gy  (e'jip-tol'6-jy),  re.  lEgypt  -f  -logy.] 
The  science  or  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  esp.  the 
hieroglyphics. 

Eh  (a  or  g),  interj.  [OE.  ei,  ey."]  An  expression  of 
inquiry  or  slight  surprise. 

Eh'llte  (a'lit),  re.  [From  Ehl  near  Linz,  where  it  oc- 
curs.] {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  green  color  and  pearly 
luster  ;  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  copper. 

El'der  (i'der),  re.     [Of  Scand.  origin,  cf.  Icel.  seSr ; 
akin  to  Sw.  eider,  Dan.  ederfugl.]    {Zo'dl.) 
Any  species  of  sea  duck  of  the  genus  So- 
materia,  esp.  Somateria  mollissima,  which 
breeds  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
and    America,  and   lines    its 
nest   with   fine   down  (taken 
from  its  own  body)  which  is 
an    article    of     com- 
merce ;  —  called    also 
eider  duck.  The  Amer- 
ican eider  {S.  Dresseri), 
the  king  eider  {S. 
spectabilis),    and 
the  spectacled  ei- 
d  e  r      {Arctonetta 
Flscheri)    are    re- 
lated species. 

Eider  down.  [Cf. 
Icel.  asSardUn, 
Sw.     eider  dun 

Do^  of  Ihe'^Si!  E"™P--  E'1"  I>-^-  -=''- 

duck,  much  sought  after  as  an  article  of  luxury. 

El'do-graph  (i'do-graf),  re.  [Gr.  etSos  form  -f  -graph.] 
An  instrument  for  copjring  drawings  on  the  same  or  a 
different  scale  ;  a  form  of  the  pantograph. 

II  El-dO'lon  (t-dolon),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  elSwXov  im- 
age. See  Idol.]  An  image  or  representation ;  a  form  ; 
a  phantom  ;  an  apparition.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

EUgh  (a),  interj.    An  exclamation  expressing  delight. 

Eight  (at),  re.  [See  An.]  An  island  in  a  river;  an 
ait.     lObs.]    "Osiers  on  their  etyA^s."  Evelyn. 

Eight,  a.  [AS.  eahta;  akin  to  OS.  ahto,  OFries. 
achta,  D.  &  G.  acht,  OHG.  ahto,  Icel.  atta,  Sw.  aita, 
Dan.  otte,  Goth,  ahtau,  Lith.  asztUni,  It.  &  Gael,  ochd, 
W.  wyth,  Armor,  eich,  eiz,  L.  octo,  Gr.  o/ctw,  Skr.  ash(an. 
V306.    Cf.  Octave.]     Seven  and  one ;  as,  eight  years. 
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Eight  (at),  re.  1.  The  number  greater  by  a  unit  than 
seven  ;  eight  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eight  units,  as  8  or  viii. 

Elght'een'  (a'ten'),  a.  [AS.  eahtatyne,  eahtatene. 
See  Eight,  and  Ten,  and  cf.  Eighty.]  Eight  and  ten; 
as,  eighteen  pounds. 

Eight'een',  re.  1.  The  number  greater  by  a  unit  than 
seventeen ;  eighteen  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  denoting  eighteen  units,  as  18  or  xviii. 

Eight'een'mo  (a'ten'mo),  a.  &  re.    See  Octodecimo. 

Eight'eenth' (a'tenth'),  a.  [From  Eighteen.]  1.  Next 
in  order  after  the  seventeenth. 

2.  Consisting  of  one  of  eighteen  equal  parts  or  divi- 
sions of  a  thing. 

Eight'eenth',  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided 
by  eighteen  ;  one  of  eighteen  equal  parts  or  divisions. 

2.  The  eighth  after  the  tenth. 

Elght'e-teth'e  (a'te-tgth'e),  a.  [OE.,  fr.  AS.  eahta- 
tedSa  ;  eahta  eight  +  teSSa  tenth.  Cf.  Eighteenth, 
Tenth.]    Eighteenth.     lObs.] 

Elght'fold'  (at'fold'),  a.    Eight  times  a  quantity. 

Eighth  (atth),  a.  [AS.  eahtoSa.]  1.  Next  in  order 
after  the  seventh. 

2.  Consisting  of  one  of  eight  equal  divisions  of  a  thing. 

Eighth  note  (Mus.),  the  eighth  part  of  a  whole  note,  or 
senubreve ;  a  quaver. 

Eighth,  n.      1.   The  quotient  of 
unit  divided  by  eight ;    one  of   eight 
equal  parts ;  an  eighth  part. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  interval  of  an  octave.    Eighth  Notes. 

Elghth'ly,  adv.    As  the  eighth  in  order. 

Elght'1-eth  (a'ti-gth),  a.  [From  Eighty.]  1.  The 
next  in  order  after  the  seventy-ninth. 

2.  Consisting  of  one  of  eighty  equal  parts  or  divisions. 

Elght'i-eth,  re.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
eighty  ;  one  of  eighty  equal  parts. 

Eight'ling(aVlTng),re.  lEight-\--ling.]  (Crystallog.) 
A  compound  or  tvrin  crystal  made  up  of  eight  individuEds. 

Elght'score'  (at'skor'),  a.  &  n.  Eight  times  twenty; 
a  hundred  and  sixty. 

Elght'y  (a'tj?),  a.  [AS.  eahiatig,  where  the  ending 
-tig  is  akin  to  English  ten :  cf.  G.  achtzig.  See  Eight, 
and  Ten.]     Eight  times  ten ;  fourscore. 

Elght'y,  re.  1.  The  sum  of  eight  times  ten ;  eighty 
units  or  objects, 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eighty  units,  or  ten  eight 
times  repeated,  as  80  or  Ixxx. 

Eigne  (an  or  a'ne),  a.  [OF.  aisnS,  ainsni,  F.  aine,  fr. 
L.  ante  natus  born  before.  Cf.  Esnecy.]  1.  {Law)  Eld- 
est ;  firstborn.  Blackstone. 

2.  Entailed ;  belonging  to  the  eldest  son.     lObs.] 

Bastard  eigne,  a  bastard  eldest  son  whose  parents  after- 
wards intermarry. 

Elk'lng  (ektng),  n.    (Naut.)  See  Eking. 
II  Ellion  (i'kSn),  re.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eUdiv.]    An  image 
or  effigy ;  — used  rather  in  an  abstract  sense,  and  rarely 
for  a  work  of  art. 

El'ko-sane(i'ki-Ban),m.  [Gr.  el/coo-i.]  (CAem.)  Asolid 
hydrocarbon,  C20H42,  of  the  paraflBne  series,  of  artificial 
production,  and  also  probably  occurring  in  petroleum. 

El-kOS'y-lene  (t-kos'i-len),  n.     [Gr.  etKoo-i  twenty  -|- 
acetylene.]    {Chem.)  A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  CjoHjj,  oi 
the  acetylene  series,  obtained  from  brown  coal. 
Elld  (eld),  re.     [See  Eld.]    Age.     [06s.]        Fairfax. 
Eire  (Sr),  n.    Air.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Ei're-narch  (i're-nark),  n.     [See  Ieenaech.]    (Gn 
Anliq.)  A  justice  of  the  peace  ;  irenarch. 
El-ren'lc  (t-rgn'ik),  a.    Pacific.    See  Ieenic. 
El'rle  (e'ri),  re.     See  Aerie,  and  Etrde. 
Ei'sel  (e'sgl),  n.    [OF.  aisil,  aissil,  ii.  L.  aceium.  Cf. 
Acetic]  Vinegar ;  verjuice.  lObs.]  Sir  T.  More. 

Els-tedd'fod  (as-teth'vod),  re.  [W.,  session,  fr.  eistedd 
to  sit.]  An  assembly  or  session  of  the  Welsh  bards ;  an 
annual  congress  of  bards,  minstrels  and  literati  of  Wales, 
—  being  a  patriotic  revival  of  the  old  custom. 

Ei'ther  (e'ther  or  i'ther  ;  277),  a.  &  pron.    [OE.  ei- 
ther, aither,  AS.  segiSer,  seghwseSer  (akin  to  OHG.  eogi- 
wedar,  MHG.  iegeweder)  ;  a  -\-  ge  -\-  hwseSer  whether. 
See  Each,  and  Whether,  and  cf.  Or,  conj.]    1.  One  of 
two  ;  the  one  or  the  other ;  —  properly  used  of  two  things, 
but  sometimes  of  a  larger  number,  for  any  one. 
LepiduB  flatters  both. 
Of  both  is  flattered;  but  he  neither  loves. 
Nor  either  cares  for  him.  Shak. 

Scarce  a  palm  of  ground  could  be  gotten  by  either  of  the  three. 

Bacon. 
There  have  been  three  famous  talkers  in  Great  Britain,  either 
of  whom  would  illustrate  what  I  say  about  dogmatists.  Holmes. 
2.  Each  of  two  ;  the  one  and  the  other ;  both ;  — for- 
merly, also,  each  of  any  number. 

His  flowing  hair 
In  curls  on  either  cheek  played.  Milton. 

On  either  side  .  .  .  was  there  the  tree  of  life.    Sev.  xxii.  2. 
The  extreme  right  and  left  of  either  army  never  engaged. 

Jowett  (Thucyd.'). 
Ei'ther,  conj.    Either  precedes  two,  or  more,  coor- 
dinate words  or  phrases,  and  is  introductory  to  an  alter- 
native.   It  is  correlative  to  or. 

Either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey, 
or  peradventure  he  sleepeth.  1  Kings  xviii.  27. 

Few  writers  hesitate  to  use  either  in  what  is  called  a  triple  al- 
ternative ;  such  as.  We  must  either  stay  where  we  are,  proceed, 
or  recede.  Latham. 

^^W  Either  was  formerly  sometimes  used  without  any 
correlation,  and  where  we  should  now  use  or. 

Can  the  fig  tree,  my  brethren,  bear  olive  berries  ?  either  a  vine, 
figs  ?  James  iii.  12. 

E-]ac'u-late  (e-jSk'fi-lat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ejacu- 
lated (-la'ted) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ejaculating.]  [L.  ejacu- 
latus,  p.  p.  of  ejaculari  to  throw  out ;  e  out  +  jaculari 
to  throw,  fr.  jaculum  javelin,  dart,  fr.  jacere  to  throw. 
See  Eject.]  1.  To  throw  out~suddenly  and  swiftly,  as 
if  a  dart ;  to  dart ;  to  eject.     [Archaic  or  Technical] 

Its  active  rays  ^'aculated  thence.        JBlackmore. 
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2.  To  throw  out,  as  an  exclamation ;  to  utter  by  a 
brief  and  sudden  impulse ;  as,  to  ejaculate  a  prayer. 

E-]ac'U-late  (e-j5k'u-lat),  v.  i.  To  utter  ejaculations  ; 
to  make  short  and  hasty  exclamations,  [if.]  "  Ejacu- 
lating to  himself."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

E-]ac'n-Ia'tion   (-la'shOn),  n.     [Cf.   F.   ejaculation.'] 

X.  The  act  of  throwing  or  darting  out  with  a  sudden 
force  and  rapid  flight.  [^Archaic  or  Technicar\  "  An 
ejaculation  or  irradiation  of  the  eye."  Bacon. 

2.  The  uttering  of  a  short,  sudden  exclamation  or 
prayer,  or  the  exclamation  or  prayer  uttered. 

In  your  dressing,  let  there  be  ^aculatioiia  fitted  to  the  several 
actions  of  dressing,  .  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  (Physiol.)  The  act  of  ejecting  or  suddenly  throwmg 
out,  as  a  fluid  from  a  duct. 

E-]ac'u-la'tor  (-la'tor),  n.  [NL.  See  Ejaculate.] 
{Anat.)  A  muscle  which  helps  ejaculation. 

E-Jac'U-la-tO-ry  (-Ia-t6-ry),  a.  1.  Casting  or  throw- 
ing out ;  fitted  to  eject ;  as,  ejaculatory  vessels. 

2.  Suddenly  darted  out ;  uttered  in  short  sentences  ; 
as,  an  ejaculatory  prayer  or  petition. 

3.  Sudden;  hasty.  lObs.]  "  Ejaculatory  repentances, 
that  take  us  by  fits  and  starts."  L' Estrange. 

E-Jeot'  (e-jikf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ejected  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Ejecting.]  [L.  ejectus,  p.  p.  of  ejicere  ;  e  out 
4- iace»"e  to  throw.  See  Jet  a  shooting  forth.]  1.  To 
expel ;  to  dismiss ;  to  cast  forth  ;  to  thrust  or  drive  out ; 
to  discharge  ;  as,  to  eject  a  person  from  a  room  ;  to  eject 
a  traitor  from  the  country  ;  to  eject  words  from  the  lan- 
guage.    '^'Eyea  ejecting  Aame."  H.Brooke. 

2.  (Law)  To  cast  out ;  to  evict ;  to  dispossess ;  as,  to 
^ect  tenants  from  an  estate. 

Syn.  —  To  expel ;  banish ;  drive  out ;  discharge ;  oust; ; 
evict ;  dislodge ;  extrude  ;  void. 

E-]ec'tlon  (e-jgk'shiin),  n.  [L.  ejectio :  cf.  F.  ejection.'] 

1.  The  act  of  ejecting  or  casting  out ;  discharge  ;  expul- 
sion ;  evacuation.  "Vast  ejection  of  ashes."  Eustace. 
"  The  ejection  of  a  word."    Johnson. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  act  or  process  of  discharging  any- 
thing from  the  body,  particularly  the  excretions. 

3.  The  state  of  being  ejected  or  cast  out ;  disposses- 
sion; banishment. 

E-ject'ment  (e-jSkt'ment),  n.  1.  A  casting  out ;  a 
dispossession  ;  an  expulsion ;  ejection ;  as,  the  ejectment 
of  tenants  from  their  homes. 

2.  (Law)  A  species  of  mixed  action,  which  lies  for  the 
recovery  of  possession  of  real  property,  and  damages  and 
costs  for  the  wrongful  withholding  of  it.  Wharton. 

E-Ject'or  (e-jSk'ter),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
ejects  or  dispossesses. 

2.  (3Iech.)  A  jet  pump  for  lifting  water  or  vrithdraw- 
ing  air  from  a  space. 

Rector  condenser  (Steam  Engine),  a  condenser  in  which 
the  vacuum  is  maintained  by  a  jet  pujnp. 

II  E'JOO  (e'joo),  re.  [Malay  ijU  or  hiju.']  Gomuti  fiber. 
See  GoMTJTi. 

EJ'U-la'tlon  (Sj'ii-la'shiln),  n.  [L.  ejulatio,  fr.  ejulare 
to  wail,  lament.]  A  wailing ;  lamentation.  \_Obs.'] 
\'Ejulation  in  the  pangs  of  death."  Philips. 

Ek'a-bor'  (ek'a-bor'),  )  n.    [G.,  fr.  Skr.  eka  one  -f- 

Ek'a-bo'ron  (-bo'ron),  J  G.  bor,  boron,  E.  boro}i.] 
(Chem.)  The  name  given  by  Mendelejeff  in  accordance 
with  the  periodic  law,  and  by  prediction,  to  a  hypothet- 
ical element  then  unknown,  but  since  discovered  and 
named  scandium  ;  —  so  called  because  it  was  a  missing 
analogue  of  the  boron  group.    See  Scandium. 

Ek-al'U-mln'i-um  (ek-Sl'ii-mTn'i-um),  h.  [Skr.  eka 
one  +  E.  aluminium.']  (Chem.)  The  name  given  to  a 
hypothetical  element,  —  later  discovered  and  called  gal- 
lium.   See  Gallium,  and  cf.  Ekabok. 

Ek'a-sll'tcon  (Sk'a-sil'i-kon),  re.  [Skr.  eka  one  -f  E. 
silicon.]  (Chem.)  The  name  of  a  hypothetical  element 
predicted  and  afterwards  discovered  and  named  germa- 
nium ;  —  so  called  because  it  was  a  missing  analogue  of 
the  siUcon  group.    See  Gekmanium,  and  cf.  Ekaeor. 

Eke  (ek),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Eked  (ekt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Eking.]  [AS.  ecan,  yean;  akin  to  OFries.  aka,  OS. 
Bkian,  OHG.  ouhhon  to  add,  Icel.  auka  to  increase,  Sw. 
oka,  Dan.  oge,  Goth,  aukan,  L.  augere,  Skr.  ojas 
strength,  ugra  mighty,  and  probably  to  English  wax,  v.  i. 
Cf.  Augment,  Nickname.]  To  increase;  to  add  to;  to 
augment ;  —  now  commonly  used  with  out,  the  notion  con- 
veyed being  to  add  to,  or  piece  out  by  a  laborious,  inferior, 
or  scanty  addition  ;  as,  to  eke  out  a  scanty  supply  of  one 
kind  with  some  other.  "  To  eke  my  pain."  Spenser. 
He  eked  out  by  his  wits  an  income  of  barely  fifty  pounds. 

Jfacaular/. 

Eke,  adv.    [AS.  e&c;  akin  to  OFries.  ak,  OS.  ok,  D. 
ook,  OHG.  oith,  G.  auck,  Icel.  auk,  Sw.  och  and,  Dan. 
og,  Goth,  auk  for,  but.    Prob.  from  the  preceding  verb.] 
In  addition ;  also  ;  likewise.     [Obs.  or  Archaic'] 
'T  will  be  prodigious  hard  to  prove 
That  this  is  eke  the  throne  of  love.  Prior. 

A  trainband  captain  eke  was  he 
Of  famous  London  town.  Cowp^i: 

ISB"  Eke  serves  less  to  unite  than  to  render  prominent 
a  subjoined  more  important  sentence  or  notion.  M'dtzner. 

Eke,  re.    An  addition.    [iJ.] 

Clumsy  ekes  that  may  well  be  spared.         Geddes. 

Ek'e-berg'lte  (gk'e-berg'it),  re.  [From  Ekeberg,  a 
Serman.]     (Min.)  A  variety  of  scapolite. 

Eke'name'  (ek'nam'),  re.  [See  Nickname.]  An  ad- 
ditional or  epithet  name  ;  a  nickname.    [Obs.'] 

Ek'lng  (ek'ing),  re.  [From  Ekb,i>.  «.]  (Shipbuilding) 
(a)  A  lengthening  or  filling  piece  to  make  good  a  defi- 
ciency in  length.  (J)  The  carved  work  under  the  quarter 
piece  at  the  aft  part  of  the  quarter  gallery.  [Written 
also  eiking.'] 

E'-la'  "(e'la'),  n.  Originally,  the  highest  note  in  the 
scale  of  Guide ;  hence,  proverbially,  any  extravagant 
saying.     "  "Why,  this  is  above  E-la  1 "  Beau.  <&  Fl. 

E-laVo-rate   (e-lSb'o-rSt),  a.      [L.    elaboratus,  p.  p. 


of  elaborare  to  work  out ;  e  out  +  laborare  to  labor,  la- 
bor labor.  See  Laboe.]  Wrought  with  labor ;  finished 
with  great  care ;  studied ;  executed  with  exactness  or 
painstaking  ;  as,  an  elaborate  discourse ;  an  elaborate  per- 
formance ;  elaborate  research. 

Drawn  to  the  life  in  each  elaborate  page.         Waller. 

Syn.  —  Labored ;   complicated ;  studied ;   perfected ; 
high-wrought. 
—  E-Iab'0-rate-ly,  adv.  —  E-lab'o-rate-ness,  re. 

E-Iab'O-rate  (e-lal/o-rat),  v.  I.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Elabo- 
rated (-ra'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Elaborating  (-ra'ting).] 

1.  To  produce  with  labor. 

They  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  sigh.  young. 

2.  To  perfect  with  painstaking ;  to  improve  or  refine 
with  labor  and  study,  or  by  successive  operations ;  as,  to 
elaborate  a  painting  or  a  literary  work. 

Tire  sap  is  .  .  .  still  more  elaborated  and  exalted  as  it  circu- 
lates through  the  vessels  of  the  plant.  Arbutlinot. 

E-lab'0-ra'tlon  (e-15b'o-ra'shiin),  re.  [L.  elaboralio  : 
cf.  F.  elaboration.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of  producing 
or  refining  with  labor ;  improvement  by  successive  opera- 
tions ;  refinement. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  natural  process  of  formation  or  as- 
similation, performed  by  the  living  organs  in  animals 
and  vegetablfes,  by  which  a  crude  substance  is  changed 
into  something  of  a  higher  order ;  as,  the  elaboration  of 
food  into  chyme  ;  the  elaboration  of  chyle,  or  sap,  or  tis- 
sues. 

E-lab'0-ra-tive  (e-lSb'o-ra-tlv),  a.  Serving  or  tend- 
mg  to  elaborate  ;  constructing  with  labor  and  minute  at- 
tention to  details. 

Elaborative  faculty  (Metaph.),  the  intellectual  power  of 
discerning  relations  and  of  vievring  objects  by  means  of, 
or  in,  relations ;  the  discursive  faculty ;  thought. 

E-lab'0-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
elaborates. 

E-lab'O-ra-tO-ry  (e-lSb'o-ra^to-ry),  a.  Tending  to 
elaborate. 

E-lab'O-ra-tO-ry,  re.    A  laboratory.     [Obs.'] 

II  E'las-ag'nus  (e'le-Sg'niis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eKaCayvog 
a  Boeotian  marsh  plant ;  i\aCa  olive  -f-  ^^1/69  sacred, 
pure.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  having 
the  foliage  covered  with  small  silvery  scales  ;  oleaster. 

II  E-lae'lS  (e-leTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cAat'a  olive  tree.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms. 

(II^°°  Elxis  Guineensis,  the  African  oil  palm,  is  a  tree 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  with  immense  pinnate  leaves 
and  large  masses  of  fruit.  The  berries  are  rather  larger 
than  olives,  and  when  boiled  in  water  yield  the  orange- 
red  pahn  oil. 

E-lae'O-lite  (e-le'6-lit),  re.  [Gr.  eAaioj'  olive  oil,  oil  + 
-lite.2  (Min.)  A  variety  of  nephelite,  usually  massive, 
of  greasy  luster,  and  gray  to  reddish  color. 

Elaeollte  syenite,  a  kind  of  syenite  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  elseolite. 

E'lS-Op'tene  (e'le-5p'ten),  n.  [Gr.  eXawv  olive  oil, 
oil  +  TTTTji/os  winged,  fleeting.]  (Chem.)  The  more  liquid 
or  volatile  portion  of  certain  oily  substances,  as  distin- 
guished from  stearoptene,  the  more  solid  parts.  [Written 
also  elaoptene.'] 

E-Ia'1-date  (e-la'I-dat),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  elaidic 
acid. 

E'la-ld'lC  (e'la-id'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Slaidique.  See 
Elaine.]    Relating  to  oleic  acid,  or  elaine. 

Elaldlc  acid  (Chem.),  a  fatty  acid  isomeric  with  oleic 
acid,  and  obtained  from  it  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid. 

E-Ia'1-dln  (e-la'I-din),  re.  [Cf.  F.  Slaidine.']  (Chem.) 
A  solid  isomeric  modification  of  olein. 

E-la'lne  (-in),  or  E-la'In,  re.  [Gr.  eAaioi/  olive  oil, 
oil,  from  eAat'a  the  olive  tree:  cf.  F.  ela'ine.J  (Chem.) 
Same  as  Oleln. 

E'lal-Od'lc  (e'la-od'ik),  a.  [Gr.  eAaioi'  olive  oil,  oil  -f- 
et&sform.]  (Chem.)  Derived  from  castor  oil;  ricino- 
leic  ;  as,  elaiodic  acid.     [R.~[ 

E'lal-om'e-ter  (-6m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  eAaioi/  olive  oil, 
oil  +  •meter.']  (Chem.)  An  apparatus  for  determining 
the  amount  of  oil  contained  in  any  substance,  or  for  as- 
certaining the  degree  of  purity  of  oil. 

E'lam-lte  (e'15m-It),  n.  A  dweller  in  Elam  (or  Susi- 
ana),  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Southwestern  Asia,  after- 
wards a  province  of  Persia. 

E-lamp'lng  (e-lamp'ing),  a.  [See  Lamp.]  Shining. 
[ObsA  4.  Fletcher. 

II  E'lan'  (alaN'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  elancer  to  dart.]  Ardor 
inspired  by  passion  or  enthusiasm. 

E-lance'  (e-lans'),  V.  t.  [ijnp.  &  p.  p.  Elanced 
(-lansf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Elanoino  (-lan'sTng).]  [F. 
ilancer,  OF.  eslancier  ;  pref .  es-  (L.  ex)  +  P.  lancer  to 
dart,  throw,  fr.  lance  lance.]  To  throw  as  a  lance ;  to 
hurl ;  to  dart.     [B.] 

While  thy  unerring  hand  elanced  ...  a  dart.       Prior. 

E'land  (eland),  n.    [D.  eland  elk,  of  Slav,  origin ; 
cf.   Pol.  jelen 
stag,  Russ.  oUne, 
Lith.  efez's;perh. 
akin  to  E.  elk.] 

1.  (Zodl.)A 
species  of  large 
South  African 
antelope  (Oreas 
canna).  It  is 
valued  both  for 
its  hide  and  flesh, 
and  is  rapidly 
disappearing  in 
the'  settled  dis- 
tricts: ■ —  called 
also  Cape  elk. 

2.  (Zool.)  The 
elk  or  moose. 

E-la'net  (e-la'nSt),  re 
Elanus. 


Eland  (Oreas  catina).  male. 

(Zool.)  A  kite  of  the  genus 


[E.] 
[See 


Head  of  Blaphure. 


E-la'O-Ute  (e-la'6-lit),  re.     (Min.)  See  ELa;oLiTE. 

E'la-op'teiie(e'la-8p'ten),re.  (Chem.)  See ELa;oPTEiJB. 

El'a-phine  (Sl'a^fin),  a.  [Gr.  eAa(|)os  stag.]  (Zo'ol.) 
Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  the  stag, 
or  Cervus  elaphus. 

El'a-phitre  (Sl'a^fiir),  re. 
(Zool.)  A  species  of  deer 
(Elaphurus  Davidianus) 
found  in  China.  It  is  about 
four  feet  high  at  the  shoul- 
der and  has  peculiar  antlers. 

E-lap'1-da'tlon  (e-iap/i- 

da'shiin),  re.  [L, 
elapidalus  cleared 
from  stones ;  e  out 
-f-  lapis  stone.] 
A  clearing  away  of  stones. 

El'a-pine   (51'a-pin),   a. 
Elaps.]     (Zool.)  Like  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Elapidse,  a  famUy  of 
poisonous  serpents,  including  the 
cobras.     See  Ophidia. 

II  E'laps  (e'laps),  n.  [NL. ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  venomous  snakes  found  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  Old  World.  Many  species  are  known.  See 
Coral  snake,  under  Coral. 

E-Iapse'  (e-lSps'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Elapsed  (-ISpsf) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Elapsing.]  [L.  elapsus,  p.  p.  of  elabi 
to  glide  away ;  e  out  -\-  labi  to  fall,  slide.  See  Lapse.] 
To  slip  or  glide  away ;  to  pass  away  silently,  as  time ; 
—  used  chiefly  in  reference  to  time. 

Eight  days  elapsed ;  at  length  a  pUgrim  came.      Hoole. 

E-Iap'slon  (e-lap'shiin),  n.    The  act  pf_elap8ing.    [iJ.] 

E-la'que-ate  (e-la'kwe-at),  v.  t.  [L.  elaqueatus,  p.  p. 
of  elaqueare  to  unfetter.]    To  disentangle.     [iJ.] 

II  El'a-slp'0-da  (Sl'a^sip'S-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
eAa<T/a6s  metal  beaten  out,  metal  plate  +  -poda.]  (Zool.) 
An  order  of  holothurians  mostly  found  in  the  deep  sea. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  bilateral  symmetry  and 
curious  forms.     [Written  also  Elasmopoda.'] 

E-las'mo-branch  (e-lSs'mS-brank),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Elasmobranchii.  ^  re.  One  of  the  Elas- 
mobranchii. 

E-las'mo-bran'chi-ate  (-bran^i-at),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Elasmobranchii.  ^  re.  One  of  the  Elaii- 
mobranchii. 

II  E-las'mo-bran'chl-l  (-1),  re.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eA-t- 

<r/i6s  a  metal  plate  -|-  L.  bronchia  a  gill.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  sub- 
class of  fishes,  comprising  the  sharks,  the  rays,  and  the 
Chimera.     The  skeleton  is  mainly  cartilaginous. 

II  E-las'mo-sau'ms  (-sa'rtis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eAo- 
(7juds  a  metal  plate  +  traOpos  a  lizard.]  (Paleon.)  An  ex- 
tinct, long-necked,  marine,  cretaceous  reptile  from  Kan- 
sas, allied  to  Plesiosaurus. 

E-las'tiC  (e-15s'tik),  a.  [Formed  fr.  Gr.  eAauj'eii'  to 
drive  ;  prob.  akin  to  L.  afac«)- lively,  brisk,  and  E.  alacrity: 
cf.  F.  elastique.]  1.  Springing  back ;  having  a  power 
or  inherent  property  of  returning  to  the  form  from  which 
a  substance  is  bent,  drawn,  pressed,  or  twisted ;  springy; 
having  the  power  of  rebounding ;  as,  a  bow  is  elastic ; 
the  air  is  elastic  ;  India  rubber  is  elastic. 

Capable  of  being  drawn  out  by  force  like  a  piece  of  elastic 
gum,  and  by  its  own  elasticity  returning,  when  the  force  is 
removed,  to  its  former  position.  Paley. 

2.  Able  to  return  quickly  to  a  former  state  or  condi- 
tion, after  being  depressed  or  overtaxed  ;  having  power 
to  recover  easily  from  shocks  and  trials  ;  as,  elastic  spir- 
its  ;  an  elastic  constitution. 

Elastic  bitumen.  (M're.)  See Elaterite. —Elastic  curve. 
(a)  ( Geom. )  The  curve  made  by  a  thin  elastic  rod  fixed  hor« 
izontaUy  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  (b)  (Mech.) 
The  figure  assumed  by  the  longitudinal  axis  of  an  origi- 
nally straight  bar  under  any  system  of  bending  forces. 
Rankine.  —  Elastic  fluids,  those  which  have  the  property  of 
expanding  in  aU  directions  on  the  removal  of  external 
pressure,  as  the  air,  steam,  and  other  gases  and  vapors.  — 
Elastic  limit  (Mech.),  the  limit  of  distortion,  by  bending, 
stretching,  etc.,  that  a  body  can  undergo  and  yet  return 
to  its  original  form  when  relieved  from  stress :  also,  the 
unit  force  or  stress  required  to  produce  this  distortion. 
Within  the  elastic  limit  the  distortion  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  stress  producing  it.  —Elastic  tissue  (Anat.), 
a  variety  of  connective  tissue  consisting  of  a  network  oi 
slender  and  very  elastic  fibers  vphich  are  but  slightly  af- 
fected by  acids  or  alkalies.  —  Gum  elastic,  caoutchouc. 

E-Ias'tlc,  re.  An  elastic  woven  fabric,  as  a  belt,  braces 
or  suspenders,  etc.,  made  in  part  of  India  rubber.  [Colloq.'] 

E-las'tlc-al  (-tl-kal),  a.    Elastic.     [R.]  Bentley. 

E-las'tic-al-ly,  adv.  In  an  elastic  manner  ;  by  an 
elastic  power  ;  with  a  spring. 

E'las-tic'1-ty  (e'lSs-tls'i-ty),  n.     [Cf.  F.  Masticite.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  elastic  ;  the  inherent  property 
in  bodies  by  which  they  recover  their  former  figure  or 
dimensions,  after  the  removal  of  external  pressure  or 
altering  force  ;  springiness ;  tendency  to  rebound  ;  as, 
the  elasticity  of  caoutchouc  ;  the  elasticity  of  the  air. 

2.  Power  of  resistance  to,  or  recovery  from,  depres- 
sion or  overwork. 

Coefficient  of  elasticity,  the  quotient  of  a  stress  (of  a 
given  kind),  by  the  strain  (of  a  given  kind)  which  it  pro- 
duces ;  —called  also  coefficient  of  resistance.  —  Surface  of 
elasticity  (Geom.),  the  pedal  surface  of  an  ellipsoid  (see 
Pedal)  ;  a  surface  used  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of 
double  refr.action  and  their  relation  to  the  elastic  force 
of  the  luminous  ether  in  crystalline  media. 

£-las'Uc-ness  (e-lSs'tik-ngs),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
elastic  ;  elasticity. 

E-las'tln  (e-lSs'tTn),  re.  [Elasfic  -f  -in.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  substance,  somewhat  resembling 
albumin,  which  forms  the  chemical  basis  of  elastic  tissue. 
It  is  very  insoluble  in  most  fluids,  but  is  gradually  dis- 
solved when  digested  with  either  pepsin  or  trypsin. 

E-late'  (o-laf),  a.  [L.  elattis  elevated,  fig.,  elated, 
proud  (the  figure,  peril.,  being  borrowed  from  a  prancing 
horse) ;  «  out  -f-  latus  (used  as  p.  p.  of  ferre  to  bear),  for 
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Elater  (E.  oculatm). 
Nat.  &ize. 


ELATE 

flatus,  and  akin  to  E.  tolerate.    See  Tolerate,  and  cf. 
Extol.]    1.  Lifted  up  ;  raised  ;  elevated. 

"With  upper  lip  elate.  Fenton. 

And  sovereign  law,  that  State's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  i,'lobes,  elate. 
Sits  empress,  crowninj^  good,  repressing  ill.    Sir  W.  Jones. 

2.  Having  the  spirits  raised  by  success,  or  by  hope ; 
flushed  or  exalted  with  confidence  ;  elated  ;  exultant. 
O,  thoughtless  mortals  1  ever  blind  to  fate. 
Too  soon  dejected,  and  too  soon  elate.  Pope. 

Our  nineteenth  century  is  wonderfully  set  up  in  its  own  es- 
teem, wonderfully  elate  at  its  progress.  Jlrs.  H.  H.  Jackson. 

Sj;n.  — Puffed  up;  lofty;  proud;  haughty;  exalted; 
inspirited  ;  transported  ;  delighted  ;  overjoyed. 

E-late'  (e-laf),  V.  t.  [imp.  S:p.  p.  Elated  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Elating.]     1.  To  raise  ;  to  exalt.     [.B.] 

By  the  potent  sun  elated  high.  Thomson. 

2.  To  exalt  the  spirit  of  ;  to  fill  with  confidence  or  ex- 
ultation ;  to  elevate  or  flush  with  success ;  to  puff  up  ; 
to  make  proud. 

Foolishly  elated  by  spiritual  pride.         Warhurton. 

You  ought  not  to  be  elated  at  the  chance  mishaps  of  your 
enemies.  Jowett  ^T/iucyd.). 

E-lat'ed-ly  (e-la'ted-ly),  adv.     With  elation. 

E-lat'ed-ness,  n.    The  state  of  bein^  elated. 

E-lat'er  (e-la'ter),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  elates. 

II  El'a-ter  (el'a-ter),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cAuTiip  driver, 
fr.    e\avve  tv  to   drive.] 

1.  (Bot.)  An  elastic  spiral 
filament  for  dispersing  the 
spores,  as  in  some  liverworts. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  beetle  of  the 
family  Eluteridse,  having  the 
habit,  when  laid  on  the  back, 
of  giving  a  sudden  upward 
spring,  by  a  quick  movement 
of  the  articulation  between 
the  abdomen  and  thorax  ;  — 
called  also  click  beetle,  spring 
beetle,  and  snapping  beetle. 

3.  (Zo6l.)  The  caudal 
spring  used  by  Podura  and 
related   insects  for   leaping. 

See  COLLEMBOLA. 

E-Iat'er-in  (e-iafer-Tn),  n. 
{Chem.)  The  active  principle 
of  elaterium,  being  found  in 
the  juice  of  the  wild  or  squirt- 
ing cucumber  {EcbalUum 
agresfe,  formerly  Momordica 
Elaterium)  and  other  related 
species.  It  is  extracted  as  a 
bitter,  white,  crystalline  substance,  which  is  a  violent  pur- 
gative. 

E-lat'er-itO  (e-lat'er-it),  n.  {3Iin.)  A  mineral  resin, 
of  a  blackish  brown  color,  occurring  in  soft,  flexible 
masses  ;  —  called  also  mineral  caoutchouc,  and  elastic 
bitumen. 

El'a-te'rl-um  (el'a-te'ri-tim),  ».  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eAarTj- 
ptoi',  neut.  of  eAaTTjpios  driving.  See  2d  Elater.]  A 
cathartic  substance  obtained,  in  the  form  of  yellowisli  or 
greenish  cakes,  as  the  dried  residue  of  the  juice  of  the 
wild  or  squirting  cucumber  {Bcballium  agreste,  formerly 
called  Momordica  Elaieritim). 

El'a-ter-om'e-ter  (-ter-Sm'e-ter),  n.  Same  as  Ela- 
TROMETEE. 

El'a-ter-y  (Sl'a-tSr-jr),  n.  [See  2d  Elater.]  Acting 
force ;  elasticity.     [Ote.]  Ray. 

E-la'tion  (e-la'shtin),  n.  [L.  elatio.  See  Elate.]  A 
lifting  up  by  success,  or  hope  of  success  ;  exaltation ;  in- 
flation with  pride  of  prosperity.  "Felt  the  elation  of 
triumph."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

E-la'tive  (-tiv),  a.  (Gram.)  Raised;  lifted  up;  — a 
term  applied  to  what  is  also  called  the  absolute  superla- 
tive, denoting  a  high  or  intense  degree  of  a  quality,  but 
not  excluding  the  idea  that  an  equal  degree  may  exist  in 
other  cases. 

El'a-trom'e-ter  (gl'a-trom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  e\anijp  a 
driver  -| — meter.^  {Physics')  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  degree  of  rarefaction  of  air  contained  in  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump.     [Spelt  also  elaierometer.^ 

E-la'yl  (e-la'il),  n.  [Gr.  eAatof  olive  oil,  oil  +  -yl.^ 
{Chem.)  Olefiant  gas  or  ethylene  ;  —  so  called  by  Berze- 
lius  from  its  forming  an  oil  on  combining  with  chlorine. 
[Written  also  elayle.']     See  Ethylene. 

El'bOW  (el'bo),  n.  [AS.  elboga,  elnboga  (akin  to  D. 
elleboga,  OHG.  elinbogo,  G.  ellbogen,  ellenbogen,  Icel. 
olnbogi;  prop.,  arm-bend) ;  eln  ell  (orig.,  forearm) -f- 6o?a 
a  bending.  See  1st  Ell,  and  4th  Bow.]  1.  The  joint 
or  bend  of  the  arm ;  the  outer  curve  in  the  middle  of 
the  arm  when  bent. 

Her  arms  to  the  elbows  naked.    M.  of  Gloucester. 

2.  Any  turn  or  bend  Kke  that  of  the  elbow,  in  a  wall, 
building,  and  the  like ;  a  sudden  turn  in  a  line  of  coast 
or  course  of  a  river  ;  also,  an  angular  or  jointed  part  of 
any  structure,  as  the  raised  arm  of  a  chair  or  sofa,  or  a 
short  pipe  or  pipe  fitting,  turning  at  an  angle  or  bent. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  sharp  angle  in  any  surface  of  wainscoting 
or  other  woodwork ;  the  upright  sides  which  flank  any 
paneled  work,  as  the  sides  of  windows,  where  the  jamb 
makes  an  elbojv  with  the  window  back.  Gwilt. 

ffl^"'  Flboiv  is  used  either  adjectively  or  as  part  of  a 
compound,  to  denote  something  shaped  like,  or  acting 
like,  an  elbow;  as,  elbow  joint;  elbow  tongs  or  elbow- 
tongs  ;  elbowroom,  elbow-Toom,  or  elbow  room. 

At  the  elbow,  very  near ;  at  hand.  —  Elbow  grease,  ener- 
getic application  of  force  m  manual  labor.  [Loic]  —  Elbow 
to  the  hawse  (Aavt.),  the  twisting  together  of  two  cables 
Dy  which  a  vessel  rides  at  anchor,  caused  by  swinging 
completely  round  once.  Toiien.  —  Elbow  scissors  (Surg.), 
scissors  bent  in  the  blade  or  shank  for  convenience  in  cut- 
ting. Knight.  —  Out  at  elbow,  with  coat  worn  through  at 
the  elbows  ;  shabby  ;  in  needy  circumstances. 

EltOW,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Elbowed  (-bod) ;  p.  pr. 
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&'vb.  n.  Elbowing.]    To  push  or  hit  vrith  the  elbow,  as 
when  one  pushes  by  another. 

They  [the  Dutch]  would  elbow  our  own  aldermen  off  the 
Eoyal  Exchange.  Macaulay. 

To  elbow  one's  way,  to  force  one's  way  by  pushing  with 
the  elbows ;  as,  to  elbow  one^s  way  through  a  crowd. 

El'bOW  (Sl'bo),  V.  i.  1.  To  jut  into  an  angle  ;  to  pro- 
ject or  to  bend  after  the  manner  of  an  elbow. 

2.  To  push  rudely  along;  to  elbow  one's  wap.  "Purse- 
proud,  elbowing  Insolence."  Grainger. 

El'bOW-board'  (-bord'),  re.  The  base  of  a  window 
casing,  on  which  the  elbows  may  rest. 

El'bOW-Chail'  (-chSr'),  n.  A  chair  with  arms  to  sup- 
port the  elbows ;  an  armchair.  Addison. 

El'bOW-room'  (-room'),  n.  Room  to  extend  the  el- 
bows on  eacli  side  ;  ample  room  for  motion  or  action ; 
free  scope.     "  My  soul  hath  elbowroom.'"  Shak. 

Then  came  a  stretch  of  grass  and  a  little  more  elbowroom. 

JV.  G.  J^'orris. 

El-Ca'Ja  (el-ka'ja),  n.  [Ar.]  {Bot.)  An  Arabian  tree 
{Trichilia  emetica).  The  fruit,  which  is  emetic,  is  some- 
times employed  in  the  composition  of  an  ointment  for 
the  cure  of  the  itch. 

El-ce'sa-ite  (el-se'sa^it),  n.    [From  Elcesai,  the  leader 

of  the  sect.]     {Bed.)  One  of  a  sect  of  Asiatic  Gnostics 

of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Trajan. 

Eld  (gld),  a.     [AS.  eald.2    Old.     [06s.]         Chaucer. 

Eld,  n.    [as.  yldu,  yldo,  eldo,  old  age,  fr.  aid,  eald,  old. 

See  Old.]     1.  Age  ;  esp.,  old  age.     [Obs.  or  Archaic} 

As  sooth  is  said,  eelde  hath  great  avantage.      Chaucer. 
Great  Nature,  ever  young,  yet  full  of  eld.      Spenser. 
2.  Old  times  ;  former  days ;  antiquity.     [Poeh'c] 

Astrologers  and  men  of  eld.  Longfellow. 

Eld,  V.  i.    To  age ;  to  grow  old.     [Obs.'] 
Eld,  V.  t.    To  make  old  or  ancient.     [Obs."] 

Time,  that  eldeth  all  things.  Rom.  of  R. 

Eld'er  (gl'der),  a.     [AS.  yldra,  compar.  of  eald  old. 
See  Old.]     1.  Older  ;  more  aged,  or  existing  longer. 
Let  the  elder  men  among  us  emulate  their  own  earlier  deeds. 

Jowett  (Thvcrjd.'). 
2.  Bom  before  another ;  prior  in  years  ;  senior ;  ear- 
lier ;  older  ;  as,  his  elder  brother  died  m  infancy  ;  —  op- 
posed to  younger,  and  now  commonly  applied  to  a  son, 
daughter,  chUd,  brother,  etc. 

The  elder  shall  serve  the  younger.      Gen.  xxv.  23. 

But  ask  of  elder  days,  earth's  vernal  hour.        Keble. 

Elder  hand  (Card  Playing),  the  hand  playing,  or  having 

the  right  to  play,  first.  Hoyle. 

Eld'er,  n.     [AS.  ealdor  an  elder,  prince,  fr.  eald  old. 

See  Old,  and  cf.  Elder,  a..  Alderman.]    1.  One  who  is 

older ;  a  superior  in  age  ;  a  senior.  1  Tim.  v.  1. 

2.  An  aged  person ;  one  who  lived  at  an  earlier  period ; 
a  predecessor. 

Carry  your  head  as  your  elders  have  done.    Z' Estrange. 

3.  A  person  who,  on  account  of  his  age,  occupies  the 
office  of  ruler  or  judge  ;  hence,  a  person  occupying  any 
office  appropriate  to  such  as  have  tlie  experience  and 
dignity  which  age  confers ;  as,  the  elders  of  Israel ;  the 
elders  of  the  synagogue ;  the  elders  in  the  apostolic 
church. 

51^°*  In  the  modem  Presbyterian  churches,  elders  are 
lay  officers  -who,  with  the  minister,  compose  the  church 
session,  with  authority  to  inspect  and  regulate  matters 
of  religion  and  disciphne.  In  some  churches,  pastors  or 
clergymen  are  called  elders,  or  presbyters. 

4.  {M.  E.  Ch.)  A  clergyman  authorized  to  administer 
all  the  sacraments ;  as,  a  traveUng  elder. 

Presiding  elder  (Meth.  Ch.),  an  elder  commissioned  by  a 
bishop  to  have  the  oversight  of  the  churches  and  preach- 
ers in  a  certain  district.  —  Ruling  elder,  a  lay  presbyter  or 
member  of  a  Presbyterian  church  session.  Schajf. 

El'der  (el'der),  7i.  [OE.  ellern,  eller,  AS.  ellen,  cf. 
LG.  elloorn  ;  perh.  akin  to  OHG.  holantar,  holuntar,  G. 
holunder  ;  or  perh.  to  E.  alder,  n.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
shrubs  {Sambucus)  having  broad  umbels  of  white  flow- 
ers, and  small  black  or  red  berries. 

(J^^The  common  North  American  species  is  Sambucus 
Canadensis ;  the  common  European  species  (S.  nigra) 
forms  a  small  tree.  The  red-berried  elder  is  S.  pubens. 
The  berries  are  diaphoretic  and  aperient. 

Bos  elder.  See  under  1st  Box. —Dwarf  elder.  SeeDANE- 
wort.  —  Elder  tree.  (5o^)  Same  as  Elder.  <SAaA-.  —  Marsh 
elder,  the  cranberry  tree  ( Viburnum  Opulus). 

Eld'er-isll(el'der-ish),a.  Somewhat  old ;  elderly.  [R.] 

Eld'er-ly,  a.  Somewhat  old ;  advanced  beyond  mid- 
dle age ;  bordering  on  old  age ;  as,  elderly  people. 

El'dern  (el'dem),  a.    Made  of  elder.     [Obs.] 

He  would  discharge  us  as  boys  do  eldem  guns.    Marston. 

Eld'er-Shlp  (el'der-),  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  older  ; 
seniority.     "  Paternity  and  eZdersA)^. "  Sir  W.  Baleigh. 

2.  Office  of  an  elder ;  collectively,  a  body  of  elders. 

El'der-WOrt'  (Sl'der-wfirf),  re.     {Bot.)  Banewort. 

Eld'est  (el'dSst),  a.  [AS.  yldest,  superl.  of  eald  old. 
See  Elder,  a.]     1.  Oldest ;  longest  in  duration.      Shak. 

2.  Bom  or  living  first,  or  before  the  others,  as  a  son, 
daughter,  brother,  etc. ;  first  in  origin.  See  Elder.  "  My 
lady's  eldest  son."  Shak. 

Their  eldest  historians  are  of  suspected  credit.   Bp.  StilUngfleei. 

Eldest  hand  {Card  Playing),  the  player  on  the  dealer's 
left  hand.  R.  A.  Proctor. 

El'ding  (gl'ding),  re.  [Icel.  elding,  fr.  elda  to  kin- 
dle, eldr  fire  ;  akin  to  AS.  seld  fire,  xlan  to  bum.]  Fuel. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  Grose. 

El'  Do-ra'do  (el'  do-rii'do  or  -ra'do),  pi.  El  Dora- 
does  (-doz).  [Sp.,  Ut.,  the  gilt  (so.  land) ;  el  the  +  dorado 
gilt,  p.  p.  of  dorare  to  gild.  Cf.  Dorado.]  1.  A  name 
given  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  16th  century  to  an  imagi- 
nary country  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  reputed 
to  abound  in  gold  and  precious  stones. 

2.  Any  region  of  fabulous  wealth ;  exceeding  richness. 
The  whole  comedy  is  a  sort  of  El  Dorado  of  wit.    T.  Moore. 

El'dritch  (Sl'drich),  a.  Hideous;  ghastly;  as,  an 
eldritch  shriek  or  laugh.     [Local,  Eng."] 


Elecampane  (1). 

1  Tim.  V.  21. 
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E'le-at'lc  (e'le-at'ik),  a.     [L.  eleaticus,  iromElea 
Velia)  in  Italy.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  certain  schoo' 
Greek   philosophers  wlio  taught  that  the  only  certam 
science  is  that  which  owes  nothing  to  the  senses,  and  s" 
to  the  reason.  —  re.     A  pliilosopher  of  the  Eleatic  school. 

E'le-at'i-cism  (-T-sIz'ni),  re.     Tlie  Eleatic  doctrine. 

El'e-cam-pane' (el'e-kam-pan'),?i.  [F.  enulecampane, 
'BXi.  inula  campana ;  1j.  inula  elecampane  +  LL.  cuni- 
pana  a  bell;  cf.  G.  glockeawurz,  i.  e.,  "bellwort."] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  large,  coarse  herb 
{Inula  Melenium),  with  composite 
yellow  flowers.  The  root,  whicli 
has  a  pungent  taste,  is  used  as  a 
tonic,  and  was  formerly  of  much 
repute  as  a  stomachic. 

2.  A  sweetmeat  made  from  the 
root  of  the  plant. 

E-lect'  (e-lgkf),  a.  [L.  electus, 
p.  p.  of  eligere  to  elect ;  e  out  -j- 
legere  to  choose.  See  Legend, 
and  cf.  6lite,  Eclectic]  1.  Cho- 
sen ;  taken  by  preference  from 
among  two  or  more.  "  Colors 
quaint  eZerf."  Spenser. 

2.  {Theol.)  Chosen  as  the  object 
of  mercy  or  divine  favor  ;  set  apart 
to  eternal  life.     "  The  elect  angels." 

3.  Chosen  to  an  office,  but  not  yet  actually  inducted 
into  it ;  as,  bishop  elect ;  governor  or  mayor  elect. 

E-lect',  re.     1.  One  chosen  or  set  apart. 
Behold  my  servant,  whom  I  uphold  ;  mine  elect,  in  whom 
my  soul  delighteth.  Is.  xlii.  1. 

2.  pi.  {Theol.)  Those  who  are  chosen  for  salvation. 

Shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elect  f    Luke  xviii.  7. 
E-lect',  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Elected  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Electing.]     1.  To  pick  out ;  to  select ;  to  choose. 

The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord.  Shak. 

2.  To  select  or  take  for  an  office  ;  to  select  by  vote ; 
as,  to  elect  a  representative,  a  president,  or  a  governor. 

3.  {Theol.)  To  designate,  choose,  or  select,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  mercy  or  favor. 

Syn.  —  To  choose ;  prefer ;  select.    See  Choose. 

E-lect'ant  (-ant),  re.  [L.  electans,  p.  pr.  of  declare.'] 
One  who  has  the  power  of  choosing ;  an  elector,     [i?.] 

E-lec'ta-ry  (e-lgk'ta-ry),  re.     {Med.)  See  Electuary. 

E-Iec'tic  (-tik),  a.    See  Eclectic 

E-lec'ti-cism  (-tT-siz'm),  re.    See  Eclecticism. 

E-lec'tion  (e-lek'shiin),  re.  [F.  dection,  L.  electio,  fr. 
eligere  to  choose  out.  See  Elect,  a.]  1.  The  act  of 
choosing  ;  choice ;  selection. 

2.  The  act  of  choosing  a  person  to  fUl  an  office,  or  to 
membership  in  a  society,  as  by  ballot,  uplifted  hands,  or 
viva  voce;  as,  the  election  of  a  president  or  a  mayor. 

Corruption  in  elections  is  the  great  enemy  of  freedom. 

J.  Adams. 

3.  Power  of  choosing ;  free  will ;  liberty  to  choose  or 
act.     "  By  his  own  election  led  to  ill."  Daniel. 

4.  Discriminating  choice ;  discernment.     [0J«.] 

To  use  men  with  much  difference  and  election  is  good.   Bacon. 

5.  {Theol.)  Divine  choice ;  predestination  of  individu- 
als as  objects  of  mercy  and  salvation  ;  —  one  of  the  "  five 
points  "  of  Calvinism. 

There  is  a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace.  Rom.  xi.  5. 

6.  {Law)  The  choice,  made  by  a  party,  of  two  alterna- 
tives, by  taking  one  of  which,  the  chooser  is  excluded 
from  the  other. 

7.  Those  who  are  elected.     [06s.] 

The  election  hath  obtained  it.  Rom.  xi.  7. 

To  contest  an  election.     See  under  Contest. — To  make 
one's  election,  to  choose. 
He  has  made  his  election  to  walk,  in  the  main,  in  the  old  paths. 

Fitzed.  Hall. 

E-lec'tlon-eer'  (e-lek'shiin-er'),  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p. 

Electioneered  (-erd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Electioneeht 

ING.]     To  make  interest  for  a  candidate  at  an  election; 

to  use  arts  for  securing  the  election  of  a  candidate. 

A  master  of  the  whole  art  of  electioneering.     Macaulay. 
E-lec'tion-eer'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  electioneers. 
E-lect'ive  (e-lgk'tTv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  eleciif.']     1.  Exert- 
ing the  power  of  choice  ;  selecting ;  as,  an  eleciive  act. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in,  choice,  or  right  of 
choosing ;  electoral. 

The  independent  use  of  their  eleciive  franchise.     Bancroft, 

3.  Dependent  on  choice  ;  bestowed  or  passing  by  elec- 
tion ;  as,  an  elective  study ;  an  elective  office. 

Kingsof  Rome  were  at  first  eiec^ii-e;  .  .  ,  for  such  are  the  con- 
ditions of  an  elective  kingdom.  Dryden. 

Elective  afSnity  or  attraction  {Chem.),  a  tendency  to 
unite  vrith  certain  things ;  chemism. 

E-leot'lve,  re.  In  an  American  college,  an  optional 
study  or  course  of  study.     [Colloq.'\ 

E-lect'ive-ly,  adv.    In  an  elective  manner  ;  by  choice. 

E-lect'Or  (e-lgk'ter),  re.   [L. ,  f r.  eligere :  cf .  F.  electeur.'] 

1.  One  who  elects,  or  has  the  right  of  choice ;  a  person 
who  is  entitled  to  take  part  in  an  election,  or  to  give  his 
vote  in  favor  of  a  candidate  for  office. 

2.  Hence,  specifically,  in  any  country,  a  person  legally 
qualified  to  vote. 

3.  In  the  old  German  empire,  one  of  the  princes  en- 
titled to  choose  the  emperor. 

4.  One  of  the  persons  chosen,  by  vote  of  the  people 
in  the  United  States,  to  elect  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

E-lect'or-al  (-al),  a.  [Cf.  P.  electoral.]  Pertaining  to 
an  election  or  to  electors. 

In  favor  of  the  electoral  and  other  princes.        Burke. 

Electoral  college,  the  body  of  princes  formerly  entitled 
to  elect  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  also,  a  name  some- 
times given,  in  the  United  States,  to  the  body  of  electors 
chosen  by  the  people  to  elect  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

E-leot'or-al'I-ty  (-Sl'i-ti^),  n.  The  territory  or  dig- 
nity of  an  elector ;  electorate,     [i?.]  SirH.Wotton. 
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IM^')Ct'or-ate    (e-15k'ter-at),  n.      [Cf.    F.   electoral.'} 

\.  The  territory,  jurisdiction,  or  dignity  of  an  elector, 
stf'Ji  ilie  old  German  empire. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  persons  in  a  nation  or  state  who 
iitj^  entitled  to  vote  in  an  election,  or  any  distinct  class 
or  division  of  them. 

The  middle-class  electorate  of  Great  Britain.    M.  Arnold. 

E-IeCt'or-ess  (-Ss),  ».  [Fem.  of  Elector.]  An  elect- 
ress.  £p.  Burnet. 

E'lec-tO'rl-al  (e'I8k-to'ri-ay,  a.     Electoral.       Burke. 

E-lect'Or-shlp  (e-lSk'ter-ship),  n.  The  office  or  status 
of  an  elector. 

E-lec'tie  I  (e-lSk'ter),  n.     [L.  elecii-um :  cf.  F.  electre 

E-lec'ter  )  mixture  of  gold  and  silver.  See  Elec- 
TBUM.]     1.  Amber.     See  Electrum.     [_Obs.'] 

2.  A  metallic  substance  compounded  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver; an  alloy.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

E'lec-trep'e-ter  (e'lek-trSp'e-ter),  n.  \_ElectTO  -f  Gr. 
TpeVetf  to  turn.]  An  instrument  used  to  change  the  di- 
rection of  electric  currents  ;  a  commutator,     [i?.] 

E-Iect'ress  (e-15k'tr5s),  n.  [Cf.  F.  electrice.  Cf. 
Electoress.]  The  wife  or  widow  of  an  elector  in  the  old 
German  empire.  Burke. 

E-lec'trlC  (e-lSk'trlk),  )  a.     [L.    electrum    amber,    a 

E-leC'triC-al  (-trt-kal),  )  mixed  metal,  Gr.  -IjXeKTpov  ; 
akin  to  -qKeKTuip  the  beaming  sun,  cf.  Skr.  ore  to  beam, 
shine  :  cf .  F.  electrique.  The  name  came  from  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  by  the  friction  of  amber.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  electricity;  consisting  of,  containing,  derived 
from,  or  produced  by,  electricity  ;  as,  electric  power  or 
virtue  ;  an  electric  jar ;  electric  effects  ;  an  electric  spark. 

2.  Capable  of  occasioning  the  phenomena  of  electric- 
ity ;  as,  an  electric  or  electrical  machine  or  substance. 

3.  Electrifying;  thrilling;  magnetic.  "  Electric  Pin- 
dar." Mrs.  Brou'ning. 

Electric  atmosphere,  or  Electric  aura.  See  under  Aura.  — 
Electrical  battery.  See  Battery.  —  Electrical  brush.  See 
imder  Brush.  —  Electric  cable.  See  Telegraph  cable,  under 
Telegraph.  —  Electric  candle.  See  under  Candle.  —  Elec- 
tric cat  {Zo'dh),  one  of  three  or  more  large  species  of  Af- 
rican catfish  of  the  genus  Malaptertirus  (esp.  M.  electricus 
of  the  Nile).  They  have  a  large  electrical  organ  and  are 
able  to  give  powerful  shocks ;  —  called  also  sheath  fish.  — 


Electric  Cat  (dfalapterunis  electricus). 

Electric  clock.  See  under  Clock,  and  see  Electro-chrono- 
graph. —  Electric  current,  a  current  or  stream  of  electric- 
ity traversing  a  closed  circuit  formed  of  conducting  sub- 
stances, or  passing  by  means  of  conductors  from  one  body 
to  another  which  is  in  a  different  electrical  state.  —  Elec- 
tric, or  Electrical,  eel  (Zo'dl.),  a  South  American  eel-like 
fresh-water  fish  of  the  genus  Gymnotus  {G.  electricus), 
from  two  to  five  feet  in  length,  capable  of  giving  a  violeni; 
electric  shock.  See  Gymnotus.  —  Electrical  fish  (.2'oo7.),  any 
fish  wliich  has  an  electrical  organ  by  means  of  which  it  can 
give  an  electrical  shock.  The  best  known  kinds  are  the 
torpedo,  the  gymnotus,  or  electrical  eel,  and  the  elec- 
tric cat.  See  Torpedo,  and  Gymnotus.  —  Electric  fluid, 
the  supposed  matter  of  elec- 
tricity ;  lightning.  —  Electrical 
Image  (Elec),  a  collection  of 
electrical  pomts  regarded  as 
forming,  by  an  analogy  with 
optical  phenomena,  an  image  of 
certain  other  electrical  pomts, 
and  used  in  the  solution  of  elec- 
trical problems.  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son.—li&iAnc  light,  the  light 
produced  by  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity which  in  passing  through 
a  resisting  medium  heats  it  to 
incandescence  or  burns  it.  See 
under  Carbon.  —  Electric,  or 
Electrical,  machine,  an  apparatus 
for  generating,  collecting,  or 
exciting,  electricity,  as  by  fric- 
tion. —  Electric  motor.  See  Elec- 
tro-motor,  2.  —  Electric  osmose.  Electric  Fish  (Torpedo) 
(Phijsics)  See  under  Osmose.  —  partiallydissected.  sElec- 
Electric  pen,  a  hand  penfor  mak- 
ing perforated  stencils  for  mul- 
tiplying writings.  It  has  a 
puncturing  needle  driven  at 
great  speed  by  a  very  small 
magneto-electric  engine  on  the  penhandle.  —  Electric  rail- 
way, a  railway  in  whicli  the  machinery  for  moving  the  cars 
is  driven  by  an  electric  current.  —Electric  ray  {ZooL), 
the  torpedo.  —Electric  telegraph.    See  Telegraph. 

E-lec'triC  (e-15k'trTk),  n.  (Physics)  A  nonconductor 
of  electricity,  as  amber,  glass,  resin,  etc.,  employed  to 
excite  or  accumulate  electricity. 

E-lec'trio-al-ly  (-trT-kcrl-ly),  adv.  In  the  manner  of 
electricity,  or  by  means  of  it ;  thrillingly. 

E-lec'trtc-al-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
electrical. 

E'lec-trl'clan  (e'lek-trish'an),  n.  An  investigator  of 
electricity  ;  one  versed  in  the  science  of  electricity. 

E'lec-tric'i-ty  (-tris'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Electricities  (-tiz). 
[Cf.  F.  electricite.  See  Electric]  1.  A  power  in  na- 
ture, a  manifestation  of  energy,  exhibiting  itself  when  in 
disturbed  equihbrium  or  in  activity  by  a  circuit  move- 
ment, the  fact  of  direction  in  which  involves  polarity, 
or  opposition  of  properties  in  opposite  directions ;  also, 
by  attraction  for  many  substances,  by  a  law  involving 
attraction  between  surfaces  of  unlike  polarity,  and 
repulsion  between  those  of  like;  by  exhibiting  accu- 
mulated polar  tension  when  the  circuit  is  broken  ;  and 
by  producing  heat,  light,  concussion,  and  often  chemical 
changes  wlien  the  circuit  passes  between  the  poles  or 
through  any  imperfectly  conducting  substance  or  space. 
It  is  generally  brought  into  action  by  any  disturbance  of 
molecular  equilibrium,  whether  from  a  chemical,  phys- 
ical, or  mechanical,  cause. 
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m^^  Electricity  is  manifested  under  the  following  dif- 
ferent forms  :  (a)  Statical  electricity,  called  also  Frictional, 
or  Common,  electricity,  electricity  in  the  condition  of  a 
stationary  charge,  in  wliich  the  disturbance  is  produced 
by  friction,  as  of  glass,  amber,  etc.,  or  by  induction.  (6) 
Dynamical  electricity,  called  also  Voltaic  electricity,  elec- 
tricity in  motion,  or  as  a  current  produced  by  chemical 
decomposition,  as  by  means  of  a  voltaic  battery,  or  by 
mechanical  action,  as  by  dynamo-electric  macliines.  (c) 
Thermoelectricity,  in  which  the  disturbing  cause  is  heat 
(attended  possibly  with  some  chemical  action).  It  is 
developed  by  uniting  two  pieces  of  unlike  metals  in  a 
bar,  and  then  heating  the  bar  uneeiually.  (rf)  Atmospheric 
electricity,  any  condition  of  electrical  disturbance  in  the 
atmosphere  or  clouds,  due  to  some  or  all  of  the  above 
mentioned  causes.  (<■)  Magnetic  electricity,  electricity  de- 
veloped by  the  action  of  magnets.  (/)  Positive  electricity, 
the  electricity  that  appears  at  the  positive  pole  or  anode 
of  a  battery,  or  that  is  produced  by  friction  of  glass ; 

—  called  also  vitreous  electricity,  {rj)  Negative  electricity, 
the  electricity  that  appears  at  the  negative  pole  or  cath- 
ode, or  is  produced  by  the  friction  of  resinous  substances ; 

—  called  also  resinous  electricity,  (h)  Organic  electricity, 
that  which  is  developed  in  organic  structures,  either  ani- 
mal or  vegetable,  the  phrase  animal  electricity  being 
much  more  common. 

2.  The  science  wliich  unfolds  the  phenomena  and  laws 
of  electricity  ;  electrical  science. 

3.  Fig.  :  Electrifying  energy  or  characteristic. 
E-lec'tri-li'a-We  (e-lek'trt-fi'a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  re- 
ceiving electricity,  or  of  being  charged  with  it. 

E-lec'tll-fi-ca'tion  (-fl-ka'shun),  «.  (Physics)  The 
act  of  electrifying,  or  the  state  of  being  charged  with 
electricity. 

E-lec'trl-fy  (e-lek'trt-fl),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Elec- 
trified (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Electrifying.]  \Electric 
-|-  -/(/.]  1.  To  communicate  electricity  to ;  to  charge 
with  electricity  ;  as,  to  electrify  a  jar. 

2.  To  cause  electricity  to  pass  through ;  to  affect  by 
electricity ;  to  give  an  electric  shock  to  ;  as,  to  electrify 
a  limb,  or  the  body. 

3.  To  excite  suddenly  and  violently,  esp.  by  something 
highly  delightful  or  inspiriting ;  to  thrill ;  as,  this  patri- 
otic sentiment  electrified  the  audience. 

If  the  60vereij]:n  were  now  to  immure  a  subject  in  defiance  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  .  .  .  the  whole  nation  would  be  in- 
stantly electrijied  by  the  news.  Macautay. 

Try  whether  she  could  electrify  Mr.  Grandcourt  by  mention- 
ing it  to  him  at  table.  G.  Eliot. 

E-lec'tri-fy,  v.  i.    To  become  electric. 

E-lec'trine  (-tiln),  a.  [L.  electrinus  of  amber.  See 
Electric]     1.  Belonging  to,  or  made  of,  amber. 

2.  Made  of  electrum,  an  alloy  used  by  the  ancients. 

E'lec-tri'tion  (e'lek-trlsh'iin),  n.  (Physiol.)  The  rec- 
ognition by  an  animal  body  of  the  electrical  condition  of 
external  objects. 

E-lec'tri-za'tioai  (e-lek'trT-za'shiln),  n.  [Cf.  P.  elec- 
trisation.']   The  act  of  electrizing  ;  electrification. 

E-lec'tnze  (e-lSk'triz),  V.  i.  [jimp.  &  p.  p.  Electrized 
(-trizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Electrizing  (-tri'zing).]  [Cf. 
P.  eleclriser.']     To  electrify.  Eng.  Cyc. 

E-lec'tri'Zer  (-tri'zer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
electrizes. 

E-lec'tro-  (e-lgk'tro-).  [L.  electrum  amber.  See  Elec- 
tric] A  prefix  or  combining  form  signifying  pertain- 
ing to  electricity,  produced  by  electricity,  producing  or 
employing  electricity,  etc. ;  as,  e/eciro-negative ;  electro- 
dynamie  ;  e?ec<ro-magnet. 

E-lec'tro,  n.     An  electrotype. 

E-lec'UO-bal-lis'tic  (e-lek'tro-bSl-lis'ttk),  a.  Per- 
taining to  electro-ballistics. 

E-lec'tro-bal-lis'tlcs  (-tiks),  n.  The  art  or  science 
of  measuring  the  force  or  velocity  of  projectiles  by  means 
of  electricity. 

E-lec'tro-bl-Ol'o-gist  (-bt-ol'o-jTst),  n.  (Biol.)  One 
versed  in  electro-biology. 

E-lec'&O-bi-Ol'O-gy  (-jy),  n.  (Biol.)  1.  That  branch 
of  biology  which  treats  of  the  electrical  phenomena  of 
living  organisms. 

2.  That  phase  of  mesmerism  or  animal  magnetism,  the 
phenomena  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a 
form  of  electricity. 

E-lec'tro-bi-os'co-py  (-bt-Ss'ko-py),  re.  [Electro-  -f 
Gr.  ^I'os  life  -)-  -scopy.}  (Biol.)  A  method  of  determin- 
ing the  presence  or  absence  of  life  in  an  animal  organism 
with  a  current  of  electricity,  by  noting  the  presence  or 
absence  of  muscular  contraction. 

E-lec'tro-cap'il-lar'l-ty  (-kSp'il-lar'i-ty),  n.  (Phys- 
ics) The  occurrence  or  production  of  certain  capillary 
effects  by  the  action  of  an  electrical  current  or  charge. 

E-lec'tro-cap'ii-la-ry  (-kap'Tl-la-ry  or  -ka-pTl'la-rJ), 
a. '  (Physics)  Pert,  to,  or  caused  by,  electro-capillarity. 

E-leC'trO-Chem'ic-al  (-kem'I-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  electro-chemistry.  Ure. 

E-lec'tro-chem'iS-try  (-Ts-try),  re.  That  branch  of 
science  which  treats  of  the  relation  of  electricity  to  chem- 
ical changes. 

E-lec'tro-chron'O-graph  (-kron'6-graf),  n.  (Astron. 
Physics)  An  instrument  for  obtaining  an  accurate  record 
of  the  time  at  which  any  observed  phenomenon  occurs, 
or  of  its  duration.  It  has  an  electro-magnetic  register 
connected  with  a  clock.     See  Chronograph. 

E-lec'tro-chron'0-graph'lc  (-grSf'Ik),  n.  Belonging 
to  the  electro-chronograph,  or  recorded  by  the  aid  of  it. 

E-lec'tro-CUte'  (-kuf),  v.  t.  [Electro-  -\-  -cute  in  exe- 
cute.} To  execute  or  put  to  death  by  electricity.  —  E-lec'- 
tro-cu'tion  (-ku'shiin),  n.     [Eecent ;  JS'ewspaper  tuords} 

E-lec'trode  (e-lSk'trod'),  n.  [Electro-  -f  Gr.  oSds  way, 
path  :  cf.  F.  electrode.}  (Elec.)  Tlie  path  by  which  elec- 
tricity is  conveyed  into  or  from  a  solution  or  other  con- 
ducting medium ;  esp.,  the  ends  of  the  wires  or  conduct- 
ors, leading  from  the  source  of  electricity,  and  termina- 
ting in  the  medium  traversed  by  the  current. 

E-lec'tro-dy-nam'ic  (e-15k'tr6-dt-nSm'Tk  or  -di-),  \ 

E-lec'tro-dy-nain'lc-al  (-I-kol),  (  '• 

(Physics)  Pertaining  to  the  movements  or  force  of  elec- 
tric or  galvanic  currents  ;  dependent  on  electric  force. 


E-lec'tro-dy-nam'ics  (e-lek'tro-dt-nSmtks  or  -dl-), 
re.     1.  The  phenomena  of  electricity  in  motion. 

2.  The  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  proper- 
ties of  electric  currents ;  dynamical  electricity. 

E-lec'tro  -  dy'na-mom'e-ter  (-di'na-moni'e-ter  or 
-din'a^),  M.  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  strength 
of  electro-dynamic  currents. 

E-lec'tro-en-grav'ing  (-en-gravTng),  n.  The  art  er 
process  of  engraving  by  means  of  electricity. 

B-Iec'tro-etch'lng  (-ech'Ing),  re.  A  mode  of  etching 
upon  metals  by  electrolytic  action. 

E-lec'tro-gen'e-sls  (-jSn'e-sTs),  re.  [Electro-  +  gen- 
esis.}    (Physiol.)  Same  as  Electrogeny. 

E-lec'tro-gen'ic  (-jgn'lk),  a.  (Pltysiol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  electrogenesis  ;  as,  an  electrogenic  condition. 

E'lec-trog'e-ny  (e'lSk-trbj'e-ny),  re.  [Electro-  -\-  Gr. 
•yevi'ai' to  produce.]  (Physiol.)  A  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  effects  (tetanus)  produced  in  t],e  muscles  of 
the  limbs,  when  a  current  of  electricity  is  passed  along 
the  spiual  cord  or  nerves. 

E-lec'tro-glld'ing  (e-lek'tro-gTld'Ing),  n.  Tlie  art  or 
process  of  gilding  copper,  iron,  etc.,  by  means  of  voltaic 
electricity. 

E-lec'tro-gilt'  (-gilf),  a.  Gilded  by  means  of  voltaic 
electricity. 

E-lec'tro-graph  (e-lek'tro-graf),  n.  [Electro-  -f- 
-graph.}  A  mark,  record,  or  tracing,  made  by  the  action 
of  electricity. 

E-leo'tro-ki-net'lC  (-kt-ngt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  electro-kinetics. 

E-leo'tro-kl-nefics  (-Tks),  n.  That  branch  of  elec- 
trical science  which  treats  of  electricity  in  motion. 

E-leo'tro-ller'  (-ler'),  re.  [Formed  from  electric  in 
imitation  of  chandelier.}  A  branching  frame,  often  of 
;  ornamental  design ,  to  support  electric  illuminating  lamps. 

E'lec-trol'O-gy  (e'lek-trol'6-jy),  n.  [Electro-  -f- 
-logy.}  That  branch  of  physical  science  which  treats  of 
the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  its  properties. 

E'lec-trol'y-SiS  (-T-sTs),  n.  [Electro-  -\-  Gr.  Auo-i;  a 
loosing,  dissolving,  fr.  Auew  to  loose,  dissolve.]  (Physics 
&  Chem.)  The  act  or  process  of  chemical  decomposition, 
by  the  action  of  electricity ;  as,  the  electrolysis  of 
silver  or  nickel  for  plating ;  the  electrolysis  of  water. 

E-lec'tro-ly te  (e-lgk'tro-nt),  n.  [Electro-  -f  Gr.  Kvroi 
dissoluble  :  cf.  P.  electrolyte.}  (Physics  &  Chem.)  A 
compound  decomposable,  or  subjected  to  decomposition, 
by  an  electric  current. 

E-lec'tro-lyt'ic  (e-15k'tro-litnfk), )  a.    [Cf.  P.  electro- 

E-leo'trO-lyt'ic-al  (-i-kal),  j    lyiigue.}  Pertain- 

ing to  electrolysis  ;  as,  electrolytic  action.  —  E-loc'tro- 
lyt'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

E-lec'tro-ly'za-ble  (e-lek'tr6-li'za-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  electrolyzed,  or  decomposed  by  electricity. 

E-Iec'tro-ly-za'tion  (-IT-za'shun),  re.  The  act  or  the 
process  of  electrolyzing. 

E-lec'tro-lyze  (-liz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Electro- 
lyzed (-lizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Electeolyzing  (-lI'zTng).] 
[Cf.  P.  electrolyser.  See  Electrolysis.]  To  decompose 
by  the  direct  action  of  electricity.  Faraday. 

E-leo'tro-mag'net  (-mSg'ngt),  re.  A  mass,  usually  of 
soft  iron,  but  sometimes  of  some  other  magnetic  metal, 
as  nickel  or  cobalt,  rendered  temporarily  magnetic  by 
being  placed  within  a  coil  of  wire  through  which  a  cur- 
rent of  electricity  is  passing.  The  metal  is  generally  in 
the  form  of  a  bar,  either  straight,  or  bent  into  the  shape 
of  a  horseshoe. 

E-lec'tro-mag-net'ic  (-mag-ngt'ik),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  produced  by,  magnetism  which  is  developed 
by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current. 

Electro-magnetic  engine,  an  engine  in  which  the  motive 
force  is  electro-magnetism.  —  Electro-magnetic  theory  of 
light  (Physics),  a  theory  of  light  which  makes  it  consist 
in  the  rapid  alternation  of  transient  electric  currents 
moving  transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  ray. 

£-lec'tro-mag'net-ism  (-mag'net-Tz'm),  re.  The  mag- 
netism developed  by  a  current  of  electricity ;  the  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  development  of  magnetism  by 
means  of  voltaic  electricity,  and  of  the  properties  or 
actions  of  the  currents  evolved. 

E-lec'tro-met'al-lur'gy  (-met'nl-lflr'jy),  n.  The  act 
or  art  of  precipitating  a  metal  by  electro-chemical  ac- 
tion, by  which  a  coating  is  deposited,  on  a  prepared  sur- 
face, as  in  electroplating  and  electrotyping ;  galvano- 
plasty. 

E'lec-trom'e-ter  (e'lgk-trSm'e-ter),  n.  [Electro-  -|- 
-mcter :  ci.  F.  electrometre.}  (Physics)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  quantitj'  or  intensity  of  electricity; 
also,  sometimes,  and  less  properly,  applied  to  an  instru- 
ment which  indicates  the  presence  of  electricity  (usually 
called  an  electroscope). 

Balance  electrometer.    See  under  Balance. 

E-lec'tro-met'ric  (e-lgk'tro-met'rTk),  \  a.      [Cf.     P. 

E-lec'tro-met'ric-al  (-ri-kal),  l    electrome- 

triqiie.}  Pertaining  to  electrometry ;  m.ade  by  means  of 
an  electrometer  ;  as,  an  clectrometrical  experiment. 

E'lec-trom'e-try  (e'lgk-trSm'e-trJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  elec- 
trometrie.}  (Physics)  The  art  or  process  of  making 
electrical  measurements. 

E-leC'tro-mO'tlon  (e-lgk'trS-mo'shun),  n.  The  mo- 
tion of  electricity  or  its  passage  from  one  met.il  to  an- 
other in  a  voltaic  circuit ;  mecb-onical  action  produced 
by  means  of  electricity. 

E-lec'tro-mo'tive  "(-tiv),  a.  Produ'^ng  "lec*^.-..  u.o- 
tion  ;  producing,  or  tending  to  produce,  clectrioiiy  or  an 
electric  current ;  causing  electrical  action  or  nffei-ts. 

Electro-motive  force  (Physics),  the  force  which  pro- 
duces, or  tends  to  produce,  olectricit.v ,  or  an  c'ectric 
current ;  sometimes  used  to  express  tlio  decree  o!  elec- 
trification as  equiv.aloiit  to  potential,  or  more  pri  perly 
difterence  of  potential. 

E-lec'tro-mo'tor  (-mo'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.    ' 

1.  (Physics)   A   mover  or  ("xoiter  of   elect r.' 
apparatus  for  geiioratin;  .a  current  of  elpotricity. 
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2.  (Mech.)  An  apparatus  or  machine  for  producing 
motion  and  mechanical  effects  by  the  action  of  electric- 
ity ;  an  electro-magnetic  engine. 

E-leo'tro-mus'CU-lar  (l-lek'tro-miis'kfi-ler),  a. 
(Physiol.)  Pertaining  to  the  reaction  (contraction)  of 
the  muscles  under  electricity,  or  their  sensibiUty  to  it. 

E-Iec'tron  (e-lek'trSn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TJAexTpoc. 
See  Electeic]  Amber  ;  also,  the  alloy  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, called  elecirum. 

E-lec'tro-neg'a-tlve  (e-lgi'tro-nSg'a-tiv),  a.  {Chem. 
&  Physics)  (a)  Having  the  property  of  being  attracted 
by  an  electro-positive  body,  or  a  tendency  to  pass  to  the 
positive  pole  in  electrolysis,  by  the  law  that  opposite 
electricities  attract  each  other.  (6)  Negative  ;  nonme- 
taliic  ;  acid  ;  —  opposed  to  positive,  metallic,  or  basic. 

E-leC't/0-neg'a-tive,  n.  (Chem.  &  Physics)  A  body 
which  passes  to  the  positive  pole  in  electrolysis. 

E'lec-trop'a-thy  "(e'lSk-tr5p'a-thy),  n.  lElectro-  -f 
Gr.  ffaflos  suffering.]  (Med.)  The  treatment  of  disease 
by  electricity. 

E-lec'tro-phone  (e-lek'trS-fon),  n.  [Electro-  -\-  Gr. 
^(i>v^  sound.]  (Physics)  An  instrument  for  producing 
sound  by  means  of  electric  currents. 

II  E'lec-troph'0-rus  (e'lgk-trofo-rus),  n.  /  pi.  ||  Elbo- 
TEOPHORI  (-ri).  [NL.,  fr.  combining  form  electro-  -\-  Gr. 
<f>epew  to  bear.]  (Physics)  An  instrument  for  exciting 
electricity,  and  repeating  the  charge  indefinitely  by  in- 
duction, consisting  of  a  flat  cake  of  resin,  shell-lac,  or 
ebonite,  upon  which  is  placed  a  plate  of  metal. 

E-lec'tro-phys'l-o-log'lc-al  (e-lgk'tro-fiz'I-o-loj'i- 
kal),  a.  (Physiol. )  Pertaining  to  electrical  results  pro- 
duced through  physiological  agencies,  or  by  change  of 
action  in  a  living  organism. 

E-lec'tro-phys'1-ol'o-gy  (-51'6-j3?),  n.  (Physiol.) 
That  branch  of  physiology  which  treats  of  electric  phe- 
nomena produced  through  physiological  agencies. 

E-lec'tro-plate'  (e-lgk'trS-plat'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Electroplated  (-pla'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Eleotkopla- 
TIKO.]  (Mech. )  To  plate  or  cover  with  a  coating  of  metal, 
usually  silver,  nickel,  or  gold,  by  means  of  electrolysis. 

E-lec'tro-pia'ter  (-ter),  n.     One  who  electroplates. 

E-lec'tro-pla'ting  (-pla'ttng),  n.  The  art  or  process 
of  depositing  a  coating  (commonly)  of  silver,  gold,  or 
nickel  on  an  inferior  metal,  by  means  of  electricity. 

E-Iec'trO-polar  (-poler),  a.  (Physics)  Possessing 
electrical  polarity ;  positively  electrified  at  one  end,  or 
on  one  surface,  and  negatively  at  the  other  ;  —  said  of  a 
conductor. 

E-lec'trO-pos'l-tive  (e-lSk'tr6-poz'T-tTv),  a.  1.  (Phys- 
ics) Of  such  a  nature  relatively  to  some  other  associated 
body  or  bodies,  as  to  tend  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic 
battery,  in  electrolysis,  while  the  associated  body  tends 
to  the  positive  pole ;  —  the  converse  or  correlative  of 
electro-negative. 

J^F^'An  element  that  is  electro-positive  in  one  com- 
povmd  may  be  electro-negative  in  another,  and  vice  versa. 

2.  (Chem.)  Hence:  Positive;  metallic;  basic;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  negative,  nonmetallic,  or  acid. 

E-lec'tro-pos'i-tive,  n.  (Chem.  &  Physics)  A  body 
whicli  passes  to  the  negative  pole  in  electrolysis. 

E-lec'tro-pxinc'tu-ra'tion  (-piink'tu-ra'shiin),  E-leC- 
tlO-puno'tur-ing  (-punk'tfir-ing ;  135),  n.  (Med.) 
See  Electeopunctuke. 

E-lec'tro-punc'tare  (-piink'tiir ;  135),  n.  (Sled.) 
An  operation  that  consists  in  inserting  needles  in  the 
part  affected,  and  connecting  them  with  the  poles  of  a 
galvanic  apparatus. 

E-lec'tro-SCOpe(e-lSk'tro-skop),  n.  [Electro- -\- -scope: 
cf.  F.  electroscope."]  (Physics)  An  instrument  for  de- 
tecting the  presence  of  electricity,  or  changes  in  the 
electric  state  of  bodies,  or  the  species  of  electricity  pres- 
ent, as  by  means  of  pith  balls,  and  the  like. 

Condensing  electroscope  (Physics),  a  form  of  electroscope 
in  which  an  increase  of  sensibility  is  obtained  by  the  use 
of  a  condenser. 

E-lec'tro-SCOp'lc  (-skop'ik),  a.  Relating  to,  or  made 
by  means  of,  the  electroscope. 

E-leC'tro-Stat'lC  (-stat'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  electro- 
statics. 

E-lec'trO-Stat'iCS  (-iks),  n.  (Physics)  That  branch 
of  science  wliich  treats  of  statical  electricity  or  electric 
force  in  a  state  of  rest. 

E-lec'tro-ste're-0-type  (-ste're-o-tip  or  -stgr'e-6-tip), 

n.    Same  as  Electrotype. 

E-lec'trO-tel'e-graph'iC  (-tgl'e-grSfik),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to  the  electric  telegraph,  or  by  means  of  it. 

E-lec'trO-te-leg'ra-phy  (-te-leg'rJUfy),  n.  The  art  or 
science  of  constructing  or  using  the  electric  telegraph  ; 
the  transmission  of  messages  by  means  of  the  electric 
telegraph. 

E-lec'tro-ther'a-peu'tics  (-ther'a^pu'tiks),  n.  (Med.) 
The  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the  appli- 
cations of  electricity  as  a  curative  agent. 

E-lec'tlO-ther'man-cy  (-tro-ther'mSn-sSr),  n.  That 
branch  of  electrical  science  which  treats  of  the  effect  of 
an  electric  current  upon  the  temperature  of  a  conductor, 
or  a  part  of  a  circuit  composed  of  two  different  metals. 

E-lec'tro-tint'  (-tTnf ),  n.  (Fine  Arts)  A  style  of  en- 
graving in  reliet  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity.  A  pic- 
ture is  drawn  on  a  metallic  plate  with  some  material 
which  resists  the  fluids  of  a  battery ;  so  that,  in  electro- 
typing,  the  parts  not  covered  by  the  varnish,  etc. ,  receive 
a  deposition  of  metal,  and  produce  the  required  copy  in 
intaglio.     A  cast  of  this  is  then  the  plate  for  printing. 

B-lec'tro-tonac  (-tSn'Tk),  a.  1.  (Physics)  Of  or  per- 
tnuii  ng  to  electrical  tension  ;  —  said  of  a  supposed  pecul- 
iar condition  of  a  conducting  circuit  during  its  exposure 
to  the  acti  -n  of  another  conducting  circuit  traversed  by 
a  ijniform  eiectric(  current  when  both  circuits  remain 
gtati-mary.  \  Faraday. 

2.  (PhyHol.)  Relating  to  electrotonus ;  as,t'he  electro- 
i'mi-'j  condition  of  a  nerve. 

lytOC-tT-at'O-nize    (e'lek-trSt'ft-niz),   v.  t.     (Physiol.) 


E'lec-trot'O-nODS  (e'lgk-tr5t'6-niis),  a.    Electrotonic. 

II  B'lec-trot'0-nus  (-nvis),  n.  [NL. ,  f r.  combining  form 
electro-  -|-  Gr.  toi/os  tension.]  (Physiol.)  The  modified 
condition  of  a  nerve,  when  a  constant  current  of  electric- 
ity passes  through  any  part  of  it.  See  Anelectrotonus, 
and  Catelectrotonds. 

E-leC'trO-type  (e-lSk'tro-tip),  n.  [Electro-  -\-  -type.'] 
A  facsimile  plate  made  by  electrotypy  for  use  in  print- 
ing ;  also,  an  impression  or  print  from  such  plate.  Also 
used  adjectively. 

51^°*  The  face  of  an  electrotype  consists  of  a  shell  of 
copper,  silver,  or  the  like,  produced  by  the  action  of  an 
electrical  current  upon  a  plate  of  metal  and  a  wax  mold 
suspended  in  an  acid  bath  and  connected  with  opposite 
poles  of  the  battery.  It  is  backed  up  with  a  solid  filling 
of  type  metal. 

E-leo'trO-type,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Electrotyped 
(-tipt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Electeottping  (-ti'pTng).]  To 
make  facsimile  plates  of  by  the  electrotype  process ;  as, 
to  electrotype  a  page  of  type,  a  book,  etc.  See  Electro- 
type, n. 

E-lec'tro-ty'per  (-ti'per),  n.    One  who  electrotypes. 

E-lec'tro-typ'iC  (-tTp'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  effected 
by  means  of,  electrotypy. 

E-leo'tro-ty'ping  (-ti'ptng),  n.  The  act  or  the  process 
of  making  electrotypes. 

E-lec'tro-ty'py  (-ti'py),  n.  The  process  of  producing 
electrotype  plates.     See  Note  under  Electrotype,  n. 

E-lec'tro— Vi'tal  (-vi'tal),  a.  Derived  from,  or  de- 
pendent upon,  vital  processes ;  —  said  of  certain  electric 
currents  supposed  by  some  physiologists  to  circulate  in 
the  nerves  of  animals. 

E-lec'tro-vi'tal-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  (Physiol.)  The  the- 
ory that  the  functions  of  living  organisms  are  dependent 
upon  electricity  or  a  kindred  force. 

E-leC'tnun  (e-lSk'trtim),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ffKexTpov. 
See  Electeic,  and  cf.  Electee,  Electron.]     1.  Amber. 

2.  An  alloy  of  gold  and  silver,  of  an  amber  color,  used 
by  the  ancients. 

3.  German-silver  plate.  See  German  silver,  under 
German. 

E-lec'tH-a-ry  (-tiS-a-ri?;  135),  n.;  pi.  Electuaeies 
(-rlz).  [OE.  letuaire,  OF.  lettuaire,  etectuaire,  F.  elec- 
tuaire,  L.  electuarium,  eleetarium,  prob.  i^.  Gr.  eKAeiicTdi', 
cKMiytia  a  medicine  that  is  licked  away,  fr.  Gr.  e/cAei'xf n* 
to  lick  up ;  e/c  out  +  Aciyeti'  to  lick.  See  Lick,  and  cf. 
EcLEGM.]  (3fed.)  A  medicine  composed  of  powders, 
or  other  ingredients,  incorporated  with  some  conserve, 
honey,  or  sirup ;  a  confection.  See  the  Note  under  Con- 
fection. 

El'ee-mos'y-na-rl-ly  (Sl'e-mBst-nft-rT-li^  or  Sl'e- 
moz'-),  adv.  In  an  eleemosynary  manner ;  by  charity  ; 
charitably. 

El'ee-mos'y-na-ry  (-nS-ry ;  277),  a.  [LL.  eleemosy- 
narias,  fr.  eleemosyna  alms,  Gr.  eAerj/u-ooTJi^  alms.  See 
Alms.]  1.  Relating  to  charity,  alms,  or  almsgiving ; 
intended  for  the  distribution  of  charity ;  as,  an  eleemosy- 
nary corporation. 

2.  Given  in  charity  or  alms ;  having  the  nature  of 
alms ;  as,  eleemosynary  assistance.  "  Eleemosynary 
cures."  Boyle. 

3.  Supported  by  charity ;  as,  e^mosynary  poor. 
El'ee-mos'y-na-ry,  n. ;  pi.   Eleemosynaries  (-riz). 

One  who  subsists  on  charity ;  a  dependent.  South. 

El'e-gance  (Sl'e-gansV  )  n.    [L.  elegantia,  fr.  elegans, 

El'e-gan-cy  (-gan-sy),  )  -antis,  elegant :  cf.  F.  ele- 
gance.] 1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  elegant ;  beauty 
as  resulting  from  choice  qualities  and  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  what  deforms  or  impresses  unpleasantly ;  grace 
given  by  art  or  practice  ;  fine  polish  ;  refinement ;  —  said 
of  manners,  language,  style,  form,  architecture,  etc. 

That  grace  that  elegance  affords.  Drayton. 

The  endearing  elegance  of  female  friendship.    Johnson. 

A  trait  of  native  elegance,  seldom  seen  in  the  masculine  char- 
acter after  childhood  or  early  youth,  was  shown  in  the  Gener- 
al's fondness  for  the  sight  and  fragrance  of  flowers.  Haiothome. 

2.  That  which  is  elegant ;  that  which  is  tasteful  and 
highly  attractive. 

The  beautiful  wildness  of  nature,  without  the  nicer  elegancies 
of  art.  Spectator. 

Syn.  —  Eleoauce,  Geace.  Elegance  implies  some- 
thing of  a  select  style  of  beauty,  which  is  usually  pro- 
duced by  art,  skill,  or  training ;  as,  elegance  of  manners, 
composition,  handwriting,  etc. ;  elegant  furniture ;  an 
elegant  house,  etc.  Grace,  as  the  word  is  here  used,  re- 
fers to  bodily  movements,  and  is  a  lower  order  of  beauty. 
It  may  be  a  natural  gift ;  thus,  the  manners  of  a  peasant 
girl  may  be  graceful,  but  can  hardly  be  called  elegant. 

El'e-gant  (-gant),  a.  [Ij.  elegans, -antis ;  akin  to  eK- 
gere  to  pick  out,  choose,  select :  cf.  F.  elegant.  See 
Elect.]  1.  Very  choice,  and  hence,  pleasing  to  good 
taste  ;  characterized  by  grace,  propriety,  and  refinement, 
and  the  absence  of  everything  offensive  ;  exciting  admi- 
ration and  approbation  by  symmetry,  completeness,  free- 
dom from  blemish,  and  the  like  ;  graceful ;  tasteful  and 
highly  attractive ;  as,  elegant  manners;  elegant  style  of 
composition ;  an  elegant  speaker  ;  an  elegant  structure. 
A  more  diligent  cultivation  of  elegant  literature.    Prescott. 

2.  Exercising  a  nice  choice  ;  discriminating  beauty  or 
sensitive  to  beauty  ;  as,  elegant  taste. 

Syn.  —  Tasteful ;  polished ;  graceful ;  refined  ;  come- 
ly ;  handsome ;  richly  ornamental. 

El'e-gant-ly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  please  nice  taste  ; 
with  elegance  ;  with  due  symmetry;  richly. 

E-le'^-ac  (e-le'ji-ak  or  el'e-ji'Sk ;  277),  a.  [L.  elegi- 
a,eus,  Gr.  ^Ae-yeiaxos .'    cf.  F.  elegiague.     See  Elegy.] 

1.  Belonging  to  elegy,  or  written  in  elegiacs ;  plain- 
tive ;  expressing  sorrow  or  lamentation ;  as,  an  elegiac 
lay ;  elegiac  strains. 

Elegiac  griefs,  and  songs  of  love.    Mrs.  Browning. 

2.  Used  in  elegies  ;  as,  elegiac  verse  ;  the  elegiac  dis- 
tich or  couplet,  consisting  of  a  dactylic  hexameter  and 
pentameter. 

E-le'gi-ac  (e-le'jT-Sk  or  §l'e-jI'Sk),  n.    Elegiac  verse. 
El'e-gi'a-cal  (51'e-ji'a-kal),  a.    Elegiac. 


E-Ie'gl-ast  (e-le'ji-ast  or  61'e-ji'ast),  n.  One  who 
composes  elegies.  OoldsmUh, 

El'e-gl-Og'ra-pher  (61't-jT-og'ra-fer  or  e-le'ji-),  n. 
[Gr.  iKeyeia  an  elegy  -j-  -graph  -f-  -er.]  An  elegist.    [Obs.J 

El'e-gist  (gl'e-jist),  n.   A  writer  of  elegies.  T.  Warton. 

II  E-le'git  (e-le'jit),  n.  [L.,  he  has  chosen,  fr.  eligere 
to  choose.  See  Elect.]  (Law)  A  judicial  writ  of  execu- 
tion, by  which  a  defendant's  goods  are  appraised  and  de- 
livered to  the  plaintiff,  and,  if  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  debt,  all  of  his  lands  are  delivered,  to  be  held  till  the 
debt  is  paid  by  the  rents  and  profits,  or  untQ  the  defend- 
ant's interest  has  expired.  Wharton. 

El'e-gize  (Sl'e-jiz),  v.  t.  To  lament  in  an  elegy ;  to 
celebrate  in  elegiac  verse ;  to  bewail.  Carlyle. 

El'e-gy  (-jy),  n. ;  pi.  Elegies  (-jiz).  [L.  elegia,  Gr. 
eAeyei'a,  fem.  sing.  (cf.  iKeyeta,  prop.,  neut.  pi.  of  eAeyetov 
a  distich  in  elegiac  verse),  fr.  JAeyeios  elegiac,  fr.  eAeyos 
a  song  of  mourning.]  A  mournful  or  plaintive  poem  ;  a 
funereal  song ;  a  poem  of  lamentation.  Shak. 

E-le'i-din  (e-le'i-dln),  n.  (Biol.)  Lifeless  matter  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  minute  granules  within  the  proto- 
plasm of  living  cells. 

El'e-ment  (Sl'e-ment),  n.    [F.  ilement,  L.  elementum.'] 

1.  One  of  the  simplest  or  essential  parts  or  principles 
of  which  anytliing  consists,  or  upon  which  the  constitu- 
tion or  fundamental  powers  of  anything  are  based. 

2.  One  of  the  ultimate,  undecomposable  constituents 
of  any  kind  of  matter.  Specifically :  (Chem.)  A  sub- 
stance which  cannot  be  decomposed  into  different  kinds 
of  matter  by  any  means  at  present  employed ;  as,  the 
elements  of  water  are  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

11^°'  The  elements  are  naturally  classified  in  several 
families  or  groups,  as  the  group  of  the  alkaline  elements, 
the  halogen  group,  and  the  like.  They  are  roughly  di- 
vided into  two  great  classes,  the  metals,  as  sodium,  cal- 
cium, etc.,  wliich  form  basic  compounds,  and  the  non- 
metals  or  metalloids,  as  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  which 
form  acid  compounds ;  but  the  distinction  is  only  rela- 
tive, and  some,  as  arsenic,  tin,  aluminium,  etc.,  form  both 
acid  and  basic  compounds.  The  essential  fact  regarding 
every  element  is  its  relative  atomic  weight  or  equivalent. 
When  the  elements  are  tabulated  in  the  order  of  their  as- 
cending atomic  weights,  the  arrangement  constitutes  the 
series  of  the  Periodic  law  of  Mendelejeff.  See  Periodic 
law,  under  Periodic.  This  Periodic  law  enables  us  to 
predict  the  guaUties  of  unknown  elements.  The  number 
of  elements  known  is  about  seventy-five,  but  the  gaps  in 
the  Periodic  law  indicate  the  possibility  of  many  more. 
Many  of  the  elements  with  which  we  are  familiar,  as  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  iron,  gold,  etc.  J  have  been  recognized,  by 
means  of  spectrum  analysis,  m  the  sun  and  the  fixed 
stars.  From  certain  evidence  (as  that  afforded  by  the 
Periodic  law,  spectrum  analysis,  etc.)  it  appears  that  the 
chemical  elements  probably  may  not  be  simple  bodies, 
but  only  very  stable  compounds  of  some  simpler  body  or 
bodies.  In  formulas,  the  elements  are  designated  by 
abbreviations  of  their  names  in  Latin  or  New  Latin. 

The  Elements. 


Aluminium 

Antimony  (Stibium)  .    .    . 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Beryllium     (See  Glucikum) 

Bismuth ' 

Boron 

Bromine 

Cadmium 

Csesimn 

Calcium 

Carbon 

Cerium 

Chlorine . 

Chromimn 

Cobalt 

Columbium 

Copper  (Cuprum) .    .    .    . 

Davyum 

Didymium 

Erbium 

Fluorine 

Gallium . 

Germanium 

Glucinum 

Gold  (Aurum) 

Hydrogen 

Indium 

Iodine 

Iridium 

Iron  (Ferrum)  ..... 

Lanthanum 

Lead  (Plumbum)  .... 

Lithium 

Magnesium    ....... 

Manganese 

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum)    . 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Niobium    (See  Columbium) 

Nitrogen 

Norwegium 

Osmium 

Oxygen      ....... 

Palladium 

Phosphorus 

Platinum 

Potassium  (Kalium)  .    .    . 
Rhodium  ....... 

Rubidium 

Ruthenium    ...... 

Samarium 

Scandium 


Symbol. 


Al 

Sb 

As 

Ba 

Be 

Bi 

B 

Br 

Cd 

Cs 

Ca 

C 

Ce 

CI 

Cr 

Co 

Cb 

Cu 

Da 

Di 

Er 

F 

Ga 

Ge 

Gl 

Au 

H 

In 

I 

Ir 

Fe 

La 

Pb 

Li 

Mg 

Mn 

Hg 

Mo 

Ni 

Nb 

N 

Ng 

Os 

0 

Pd 

P 

Pt 

K 

Rh 

Rb 

Ru 

Sm 

Sc 


Atomic 
"Weight. 


27.08 
120.0 

75.0 
137.0 

207.6 

10.9 

79.8 

111.8 

132.6 

40.0 

11.97 

141.5 

35.4 

52.5 

59.1 

94.2 

63.3 

154.0 

144.6 

165.9 

19.0 

69.9 

72.3 

9.1 

196.7 

1.0 

113.4 

126.5 

192.6 

55.9 

138.5 

206.4 

7.C 

24.4 

54.8 

199.8 

95.9 

58.6 

14.0 
219.0 
191.1 

15.96 
106.2 

31.0 
194.3 

39.0 
104.1 

85.2 
103.5 
160.2 

44.0 
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Selenium 

Silicon 

Silver  {Argentum)      .     .     .     . 
Sodium  {Natrium)     .     .     .     . 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Tantalum 

Tellurium 

Terbium 

Thallium 

Thorium 

Thulium 

Tin  {Stannum) 

Titanium 

Tungsten  (Wofframium)     .     . 

Uranium 

Vanadium 

Wolframium    (See  Tunosten) 

Ytterbium 

Yttrium 

Zinc 

Zirconium 


Symbol. 

Atomic 
Weight. 

Se 

78.9 

Si 

28.0 

Ag 

107.7 

Na 

23.0 

Sr 

87.3 

S 

32.0 

Ta 

182.0 

Te 

125.2 

Tr 

150.0 

TI 

203.7 

Th 

232.0 

Tu 

170.7 

Sn 

117.4 

Ti 

48.1 

W 

183.G 

u 

239.0 

V 

51.2 

w 

Yb 

173.2 

Y 

89.0 

Zn 

64.9 

Zr 

90.4 

Several  other  elements  have  been  announced,  as  hol- 
mium,  vesbium,  austrium,  etc.,  but  their  properties,  and 
in  some  cases  their  existence,  have  not  yet  been  defi- 
nitely established. 

3.  One  of  the  ultimate  parts  which  are  variously  com- 
bined in  anything  ;  as,  letters  are  the  elements  of  writ- 
ten language ;  hence,  also,  a  simple  portion  of  that  which 
is  complex,  as  a  shaft,  lever,  wheel,  or  any  simple  part  in 
a  machine  ;  one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  any  mix- 
ture ;  a  constituent  part ;  as,  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica 
are  the  elements  of  granite. 

The  simplicity  which  is  so  large  an  dement  in  a  noble  nature 
was  laughed  to  scorn.  Joivett  ( Thucijd.). 

4.  (a)  One  out  of  several  parts  combined  in  a  system  of 
aggregation,  when  each  is  of  the  nature  of  the  whole  ;  as, 
a  single  cell  is  an  element  of  the  honeycomb,  (i)  {Anat.) 
One  of  the  smallest  natural  divisions  of  the  organism,  as 
a  blood  corpuscle,  a  muscular  fiber. 

5.  (Biol.)  One  of  the  simplest  essential  parts,  more 
commoidy  called  cells,  of  which  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms,  or  their  tissues  and  organs,  are  composed. 

6.  (Math.)  (a)  An  infinitesimal  part  of  anything  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  entire  magnitude  considered  ;  as,  in 
a  solid  an  element  may  be  the  infinitesimal  portion  be- 
tween any  two  plaues  that  are  separated  an  indefinitely 
small  distance.  In  the  calculus,  element  is  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  with  differential,  (b)  Sometimes 
a  curve,  or  surface,  or  volume  is  considered  as  described 
by  a  moving  point,  or  curve,  or  surface,  the  latter  being 
at  any  instant  called  an  element  of  the  former,  (c)  One 
of  the  terms  in  an  algebraic  expression. 

7.  One  of  the  necessary  data  or  values  upon  which  a 
system  of  calculations  depends,  or  general  conclusions 
are  based  ;  as,  the  elements  of  a  planet's  orbit. 

8.  pi.  The  simplest  or  fundamental  principles  of  any 
system  in  philosophy,  science,  or  art ;  rudiments ;  as, 
the  elements  of  geometry,  or  of  music. 

9.  pi.  Any  outline  or  sketch,  regarded  as  containing 
the  fundamental  ideas  or  features  of  the  thing  in  ques- 
tion ;  as,  the  elements  of  a  plan. 

10.  One  of  the  simple  substances,  as  supposed  by  the 
ancient  pliilosophers  ;  one  of  the  imaginary  principles  of 
matter,  (a)  The  four  elements  were,  air,  earth,  water, 
and  fire  ;  whence  it  is  said,  water  is  the  proper  element 
of  fishes  ;  air  is  the  element  of  birds.  Hence,  the  state 
or  sphere  natural  to  anything  or  suited  for  its  existence. 

Of  elements 
The  grosser  feeds  the  purer :  Earth  the  Sea  : 
Earth  and  the  Sea  feed  Air  ;  the  Air  those  Fires 
Ethereal.  Jlitton. 

Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  four  elements  f       Stiak. 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element  [i.  e.,  the  sky  or  air] 
In  favor 's  hke  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 
Most  hloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible.  Shak. 

About  twelve  ounces  [of  food],  with  mere  element  for  drmk. 

Clie>/ne. 
They  show  that  they  are  out  of  their  element.    T.  Baker. 
Esp.,  the  conditions  and  movements  of  the  air.     "The 
elements  be  kind  to  thee."     (6)  The  elements  of  the  al- 
chemists were  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury.   Brande  &  C. 

11.  pi.  The  whole  material  composing  the  world. 
The  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.    2  Peter  iii.  10. 

12.  pi.  (Eccl.)  The  bread  and  wine  used  in  the 
eucharist  or  Lord's  supper. 

Magnetic  element,  one  of  the  hypothetical  elementary 
portions  of  which  a  magnet  is  regarded  as  made  up. 

El'e-ment  (el'e-mSnt),  V.  t.  1.  To  compound  of  ele- 
ments or  first  principles.  [_Obs.'\  "  [Love]  being  ele- 
mented too."  Donne. 

2.  To  constitute  ;  to  make  up  with  elements. 

His  very  soul  was  elemented  of  nothing  but  sadness.     Walton. 

El'e-men'tal  (el'e-mgn'tal),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the 
elements,  first  principles,  and  primary  ingredients,  or  to 
the  four  supposed  elements  of  the  material  world  ;  as, 
elemental  nil.     '^  Elemental  Btrite."  Pope. 

2.  Pertaining  to  rudiments  or  first  principles  ;  rudi- 
mentary ;  elementary.     "  The  elemental  rules  of  erudi- 


tion.'' 


Cawt/iorn. 


,  El'e-men'tal-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  The  theory  that  the' 
heathen  divuiities  originated  in  the  personification  of  ele- 
mental powers. 

El'e-men-tal'1-ty  (-mSn-taiT-ty),  n.    The  condition  of 
bemg  composed  of  elements,  or  a  thing  so  composed. 


El'e-men'tal-ly  (51'e-men'tal-iy),  adv.  According  to 
elements;  literally;  as,  the  words,  "Take,  eat;  this  is 
my  body,"  elementallt/  understood. 

El'e-men'tar  (-ter),  a.    Elementary.    [Obs.}    Skelton. 

El'e-men'ta-ri-ness  (-ta-ri-uSs),  n.  The  state  of  being 
elementary  ;  original  simplicity  ;  uucompounded  state. 

El'e-men-tar'i-ty  (-m6n-tar'i-ty),  n.  Elementariness. 
iObs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

El'e-men'ta-ry  (Sl'e-mSn'ta-ry),  a.  [L.  elementarius  : 
cf.  F.  elementaire.']  1.  Having  only  one  principle  or 
constituent  part ;  consisting  of  a  single  element ;  simple ; 
uncompomided ;  as,  an  elenientarij  substance. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  treating  of,  the  elements,  rudi- 
ments, or  fii'st  principles  of  anything  ;  initial ;  rudimen- 
tal ;  introductory  ;  as,  an  elementary  treatise. 

3.  Pertaining  to  one  of  the  four  elements,  air,  water, 
earth,  fire.  "  Some  luminous  and  fiery  impressions  in 
the  elementary  region."  J.  Spencer. 

El'e-men-ta'tion  (-mgn-ta'shiin),  n.  Instruction  in 
the  elemeuts  or  first  pruiciples.     [A'.] 

El'e-men-told'  (el'e-men-toid'),  a.  \_Element  -(-  -oid.l 
Resembling  an  element. 

El'e-mi  (el'e-mi),  n.  [Cf.  F.  elemi.  It.  elemi,  Sp.  ele- 
mi ;  of  American  or  Oriental  origin.]  A  fragrant  gum 
resin  obtained  chiefly  from  tropical  trees  of  the  genera 
Amyris  and  Canarium.  A.  elemi/cra  yields  Mexican 
elemi;  C.  commune,  the  Manilla  elemi.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  also  in  ointments  and  plas- 
ters. 

El'e-min  (-niTn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  transparent,  colorless 
oil  obtained  from  elemi  resin  by  distillation  with  water  ; 
also,  a  crystallizable  extract  from  the  resin. 

E-lench'  (e-lenk'),  n.  ;  pi.  Elenchs  (-ISnks').  [L. 
elenchus,  Gr.  eAeyxos,  fr.  eAe'-yxf"'  to  convict,  confute, 
prove  :  cf.  OF.  elenche.']  (Logic)  (a)  That  part  of  an 
argument  on  which  its  conclusiveness  depends ;  that 
which  convinces  or  refutes  an  antagonist ;  a  refutation. 
(b)  A  specious  but  fallacious  argument ;  a  sophism. 

E-len'CblC-al  (e-len'ki-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
elench. 

E-len'chic-al-ly,  adv.    By  means  of  an  elench. 

E-len'chize  (-kiz),  v.  i.   To  dispute,   [i?.]  B.  Jonson. 

E-lench'tic,  E-lench'tic-al  (e-lenk'tl-kal),  a.  Same 
as  Elenctic. 

II  E-len'chus  (e-len'kus),  re.     [L.]    Same  as  Elench. 

E-lenc'tic  (e-lSnk'tik),  I  a.    [Gr.  eA-eyxTtKos.]    (Logic) 

E-lenc'tic-al  (-tt-kal),  J  Serving  to  refute ;  refuta- 
tive ;  —  applied  to  indirect  modes  of  proof,  and  opposed 
to  deictic. 

El'enge  (el'enj,  poet.  gl-Sn'je),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  ellende 
foreign,  strange,  G.  elend  miserable.]  Sorrowful ; 
wi-etched  ;  fidl  of  trouble.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

El'enge-ness,  n.     Loneliness ;  misery.     [OSs.] 

El'e-phan-sy  (el'e-fan-sy),  re.  [L.  elephantia.']  Ele- 
phantiasis.    \_Obs.'\  Holland. 

El'e-phant  (6l'e- 
fant),  re.  [OE.  ele- 
faunt,  olifant,  OF. 
olifant,  P.  elephant, 
L.  elephantus,  ele- 
phas,  -antis,  fr.  Gr. 
eAe'(jE)a?,  -ai/ros  ;  of 
unknown  origin ; 
peril,  fr.  Skr.  ibha, 
with  the  Semitic  ar- 
ticle al,  el,  prefixed, 
or  fr.  Semitic  Aleph 
hindi  Indian  bull ; 
or  cf.  Goth,  ulban- 
dus  camel,  AS.  ol- 
fend.J  1.  (Zool.) 
A  mammal  of  the  or- 
der Proboscidia,  of 
which  two  living 
species,  Elephas  Ln- 
dicus  and  E.  Afri- 
canus,  and  several 
fossil  species,  are 
known.  They  have 
a  proboscis  or  trunk, 
and  two  large  ivo- 
ry tusks  proceeding 
from  the  extremity 
of  the  upper  jaw, 
and  curving  up- 
wards. The  molar 
teeth  are  large  and 
have  transverse 
folds.  Elephants 
are  the  largest  land  Elephant  (Elephas  Afiicanus). 

animals  now  existing. 

2.  Ivory  ;  the  tusk  of  the  elephant.     [06«.]     Dryden. 

Elephant  apple  (Bot.),  an  East  Indian  fruit  with  a  rough, 
hard  rind,  and  edible  pulp,  borne  by  »roM m  elephanttim, 
a  large  tree  related  to  the  orange.  —Elephant  bed  (Geol.), 
a  stratum  at  Brighton,  England,  aboundmg  in  fossil  re- 
mains of  elephants.  J/on^f//.  —  Elephant  beetle  (Zool.), 
any  very  large  beetle  of.  the  genus  Golinthns  ies\t.  G.  gi- 
ganteus),  of  the  family  SearritKcida-.  Thev  inhabit  West 
Africa. —Elephant  flsh  (Zool.),  a  chimseroid  fish  (Callo- 
rhynchus  antarclicus),  with  a  proboscis-like  projection 
of  the  snout.  —  Elephant  paper,  paper  of  large  size,  23  x 
28  inches.  —  Double  elephant  paper,  paper  measuring  26} 
X  40  inches.  See  Note  under  Paper.  —  Elephant  seal 
{Zool.),  the  sea  elephant.  —  Elephant  Bhrew  (Zo'ul.),  an 
African  jumping  shrew  {Macroscelides  typicus),  having  a 
long  nose  like  a  proboscis.  —Elephant's  ear  (Bot.)^  a  name 
given  to  certain  species  of  the  genus  Begonia,  which  have 
immense  one-sided  leaves.  —  Elephant's  foot.  {Bot.)  (a) 
A  South  African  plant  ( Testudinaria  Jitephavtipes),  which 
has  a  massive  rootstock  covered  with  a  kind  of  bark 
cracked  with  deep  fissures;— called  also  tortoise  plant. 
The  interior  part  is  barely  edible,  whence  the  plant  is  also 
called  Bottentot's  bread.  (6)  A  genus  (Elejjhnntovvs)  of 
coarse,  composite  weeds.  —  Elephant's  tusk  {Zo'ol.),  the 
tooth  shell.    See  Dentalium. 


ELEVATORY 

El'e-phan'U-ac  (el'e-f5n'tT-5k),  a.  (Med.)  Affected 
with  elephantiasis  ;  characteristic  of  elephantiasis. 

II  El'e-phan-ti^a-sls  (-fSn-ti'a-sis),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  i\t- 
tfiavnaa-ii,  from  i\e<pa^,  -aj'xos,  an  elephant.]  (Med.)  A 
disease  of  the  skin,  in  which  it  becomes  enormously 
thickened,  and  is  rough,  hard,  and  fissured,  like  an  ele- 
phant's hide. 

El'e-phan'tlne(-fSn'tin),  a.  [L.  elephantinus  oi  ivory, 
Gr.  eKe(^avTivo^  :  cf.  F.  elephantin.'S  Pertaining  to  the 
elephant,  or  resembling  an  elephant  (commonly,  in  size)  ; 
hence,  huge ;  immense  ;  heavy ;  as,  of  elephantine  propor- 
tions; an  elephantine  step  or  tread. 

Elephantine  epoch  (Geol.),  the  epoch  distinguished  by 
the  existence  of  large  pachyderms.  Mantcll.  —  Elephan- 
tine tortoise  (Zool.),  a  huge  land  tortoise  ;  esp.,  Testudo 
elephanlina,  from  islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  T. 
elephantopus,  from  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

El'e-phan-tOld'  (Sl'e-f5n-toid';  277),  )  a.       [Elephant 

El'e-phan-toWal  (el'e-fSn-toid'al),  )  -j-  -oid.]  (Zo- 
ol. )  Resembling  an  elephant  in  form  or  appearance. 

El'eu-sin'i-an  (el'fi-sin'i-an),  a.  [L.  Eleusinius,  Gr. 
'EAeuo-iVios.]  Pertaining  to  Eleusis,  in  Greece,  or  to  se- 
cret rites  in  honor  of  Ceres,  there  celebrated  ;  as,  Elevr- 
sinian  mysteries  or  festivals. 

II  E-leu'ther-0-ma'ni-a  (e-lu'ther-o-ma'nT-a),  re.  [Gr. 
eAeiiSepos  free  -\-  E.  mania.']  A  mania  or  frantic  zeal  for 
freedom.     [JJ.]  Carlyle. 

E-leu'ther-O-ma'nl-ac,  a.    Mad  for  freedom.     [jR.] 

E-leu'ther-0-pet'al-ous  (-pSt'«l-us),  a.  [Gr.  eAeu- 
6epo!  free  -(-  E.  petal.']  (Bot.)  Having  the  petals  free, 
that  is,  entirely  separate  from  each  other ; — said  of  both 
plant  and  flower. 

El'e-vate  (el'e-vfit),  a.  [L.  elevatus,  p.  p.]  Elevated  ; 
raised  aloft.     [Poerte]  Milton. 

El'e-vate  (Sl'e-vat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Elevated 
(-va'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Elevatinq  (-va'ting).]  [L.  ele- 
vatus, p.  p.  of  elevare  ;  e  -f-  levare  to  lift  up,  raise,  akin  to 
levis  light  in  weight.  See  Levity.]  1.  To  bring  from  a 
lower  place  to  a  higher  ;  to  lift  up ;  to  raise  ;  as,  to  ele- 
vate a  weight,  a  flagstaff,  etc. 

2.  To  raise  to  a  higher  station  ;  to  promote  ;  as,  to 
elevate  to  an  ciEce,  or  to  a  high  social  position. 

3.  To  raise  from  a  depressed  state  ;  to  animate  ;  ta 
cheer  ;  as,  to  elevate  the  spirits. 

4.  To  exalt ;  to  ennoble ;  to  dignify  ;  as,  to  elevate  the 
mind  or  character. 

5.  To  raise  to  a  higher  pitch,  or  to  a  greater  degree  of 
loudness  ;  —  said  of  sounds  ;  as,  to  elevate  the  voice. 

6.  To  intoxicate  in  a  slight  degree  ;  to  render  tipsy. 
[Colloq.  &  Sportive]  "  The  elevated  cavaliers  sent  for 
two  tubs  of  merry  stingo."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

7.  To  lessen ;  to  detract  from ;  to  disparage.  [A 
Latin  meaning]     [Obs.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

To  elevate  a  piece  (ffare.),  to  raise  the  muzzle  ;  to  lower 
the  breech. 

Syn.  —  To  exalt ;  dignify  ;  ennoble  ;  erect ;  raise  ; 
hoist ;  heighten ;  elate  ;  cheer ;  flush  ;  excite  ;  animate. 

El'e-va'ted  (-va'ted),  a.  Uplifted  ;  high ;  lofty ;  also, 
animated  ;  noble  ;  as,  elevated  thoughts. 

Elevated  railway,  one  in  which  the  track  is  raised  con- 
siderably above  the  ground,  especially  a  city  railway 
above  the  line  of  street  travel. 

El'e-va'ted-ness,  re.    The  quality  of  being  elevated. 

El'e-va'tion  (el'e-va'shiln),  re.  [L.  elevatio :  cf.  P. 
Slevation.]  1.  The  act  of  raising  from  a  lower  place,  con. 
dition,  or  quality  to  a  higher  ;  —  said  of  material  things, 
persons,  the  mind,  the  voice,  etc.  ;  as,  the  elevation  of 
grain ;  elevation  to  a  throne ;  elevation  of  mind,  thoughts, 
or  character. 

2.  Condition  of  being  elevated  ;  height ;  exaltation. 
"  Degrees  of  elevation  above  us."  Locke. 

His  style  .  .  .  wanted  a  little  elevation.     Sir  H.  Wotion. 

3.  That  which  is  raised  up  or  elevated ;  an  elevated 
place  or  station  ;  as,  an  elevation  of  the  ground ;  a  hill. 

4.  (Astron.)  The  distance  of  a  celestial  object  above 
the  horizon,  or  the  arc  of  a  vertical  circle  intercepted 
between  it  and  the  horizon  ;  altitude  ;  as,  the  elevation 
of  the  pole,  or  of  a  star. 

5.  (Dialing)  The  angle  which  the  style  makes  with 
the  substylar  line. 

6.  (Gunnery)  The  movement  of  the  axis  of  a  piece 
in  a  vertical  plane  ;  also,  the  angle  of  elevation,  that  is, 
the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  piece  and  the  line  of 
sight ;  —  distinguished  from  direction. 

1.  (Drawing)  A  geometrical  projection  of  a  building, 
or  other  object,  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ; 
orthographic  projection  on  a  vertical  plane ;  —  called  by 
the  ancients  the  orthography. 

Angle  of  elevation  (ffeorfpi'i/),  the  angle  which  an  ascend- 
ing line  makes  with  a  horizontal  plane.  —  Elevation  of  the 
host  (E.  C.  Ch.),  that  part  of  the  Mass  in  which  the  priest 
raises  the  host  above  his  head  for  the  people  to  adore. 

El'e-va'tor  (el'e-va'ter),  n.  [L.,  one  who  raises  up,  a 
dehverer  :  cf.  F.  elevateur.]  One  who,  or  that  which, 
raises  or  lifts  up  anything  ;  as :  (a)  A  mechanical  con- 
trivance, usually  an  endless  belt  or  chain  with  a  series  of 
scoops  or  buckets,  for  transferring  grain  to  an  upper 
loft  for  storage,  (b)  A  cage  or  platform  and  the  hoist- 
ing machinery  in  a  hotel,  warehouse,  mine,  etc.,  for 
conveying  persons,  goods,  etc.,  to  or  from  different 
floors  or  levels  ;  —  called  in  England  a  lift;  the  cage  or 
platform  itself,  (c)  A  building  for  elevating,  storing, 
and  discharging,  grain,  (d)  (Anal.)  A  muscle  which 
serves  to  raise  a  part  of  the  body,  as  the  leg  or  the  eye. 
(e)  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for  raising  a  depressed  por- 
tion of  a  bone. 

Elevator  head,  leg,  and  boot,  the  boxes  in  wliich  the 
upper  pulley,  belt,  and  lower  pulley,  respectively,  run  in 
a  grain  elevator. 

El'e-va'tO-ry  (SFe-va'to-ry),  a.  Tending  to  raise,  or 
having  power  to  elevate  ;  as,  elevaton/  forces. 

El'e-va'to-ry,  re.  [Cf.  F.  iUvatoire.]  (Surg.)  See 
Elevator,  n.  (e).  Dunfilison. 
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ELOCATION 


II  fi'lfeve'  (a'lav'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Slever  to  raise,  bring  up.] 
A  pupil ;  a  student. 

B-lev'en  (e-lSv''n),  a.  [OE.  enleven,  AS.  endleofan, 
endlufon,  for  dnleofan  ;  akin  to  LG.  eleve,  olwe,olu-en, 
D.  elf,  G.  elf,  eilf,  OHG.  einlif,  Icel.  eVifu,  Sw.  e//fa, 
Dan.  elleve,  Goth,  ainlif,  c£.  Lith.  venolika  ;  and  fr.  the 
root  of  E.  one  +  (prob.)  a  root  signifying  "to  be  left 
over,  remain,"  appearing  in  E.  loan,  or  perh.  in  leave, 
V.  t.,  lije.  See  One,  and  of.  Twelve.]  Ten  and  one 
added ;  as,  eleven  men. 

E-lev'en,  n.  1.  The  sum  of  ten  and  one ;  eleven  units 
or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  eleven  units,  as  11  or  xi. 

3.  (Cricket  &  American  Football)  The  eleven  men  se- 
lected to  play  on  one  side  in  a  match,  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  a  club  or  a  locality  ;  as,  the  all-England  eleven. 

E-lev'enth  (-'nth),  a.   [Cf.  AS.  endlyfla.   See  Eleven.] 

1.  Next  after  the  tenth ;  as,  the  eleventh  chapter. 

2.  Constituting  one  of  eleven  parts  into  which  a  thing 
is  divided ;  aa,  the  eleventh  part  of  a  thing. 

3.  (3Ius.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interval  of  the 
octave  and  the  fourth. 

E-Iev'enth,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
eleven ;  one  of  eleven  equal  parts. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  interval  consisting  of  ten  conjunct  de- 
grees ;  the  interval  made  up  of  an  octave  and  a  fourth. 

Elf  (elf),  n.;  pi.  Elves  (elvz).  [AS.  3elf,ylf;  akin 
to  MHG.  alp,  G.  alp  nightmare,  incubus,  Icel.  alfr  elf, 
Sw.  alf,  elfva;  cf.  Skr.  rbhu  skillful,  artful,  rabh  to 
grasp.  Cf.  Aup,  Oat.]  1.  An  imaginary  supernatural 
being,  commonly  a  little  sprite,  much  like  a  fairy  ;  a 
mythological  diminutive  spirit,  supposed  to  haunt  hills 
and  wild  places,  and  generally  represented  as  delighting 
in  mischievous  tricks. 

Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite, 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier.  Shak. 

2.  A  very  diminutive  person  ;  a  dwarf. 

Elf  arrow,  a  flint  arrowhead ;  —  so  called  by  the  English 
rural  folk  who  often  find  these  objects  of  prehistoric 
make  in  the  fields  and  formerly  attributed  them  to  fair- 
ies ;  —  called  also  elf  bolt,  elf  dart,  and  elf  shot.  —  Elf 
child,  a  child  supposed  to  be  left  by  elves,  in  room  of  one 
they  had  stolen.  See  Changeling.  —  Elf  fire,  tlie  ignis 
fatuus.  Brewer.  —Elf  owl  {Zo'nl.),  a  small  owl  (Miera- 
thene  Whitneyi)  of  Southern  California  and  Arizona. 

Ell,  V.  t.   To  entangle  mischievously,  as  an  elf  might  do. 
ii//'aU  my  liair  in  knots.  Shak. 

Ell'ln  (-tn),  a.    Relating  to  elves. 

Elf'ln,  n.    A  little  elf  or  urchin.  Shenstone. 

EU'lsh,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  elves ;  elflike  ;  imp- 
like ;  weird ;  scarcely  human ;  mischievous,  as  though 
caused  by  elves.     "  Elpsh  light."  Coleridge. 

The  cltisk  intellisence  that  was  so  familiar  an  expression  on 
her  small  physiognomy.  Hawthorne. 

Elf'lsh-ly,  adv.    In  an  elfish  manner. 

EU'ish-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  elfish. 

Elf'kin  (-kin),  n.     A  little  elf. 

Ell'land'  (-ISnd'),  n.    Fairyland.  Tennyson. 

Eli'lock'  (glf'lSk'),  n.  Hair  matted,  or  twisted  into  a 
knot,  as  if  by  elves. 

El'gln  marHbles  (el'gTn  mar'b'lz).  Greek  sculptures 
in  the  British  Museum.  They  were  obtained  at  Athens, 
about  1811,  by  Lord  Elgin. 

E-llC'it  (e-lis'it),  a.  [L.  elicitus,  p.  p.  of  elicere  to 
elicit ;  e -|- Zacer«  to  entice.  Cf.  Delight,  Lace.]  Elic- 
ited; drawn  out;  made  real;  open;  evident.  [^Obs.'] 
"  An  elicit  act  of  equity."  Jer.  Taylor. 

E-Uc'lt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Elicited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Eliciting.]  To  draw  out  or  entice  forth  ;  to  bring 
to  light ;  to  bring  out  against  the  will ;  to  deduce  by 
reason  or  argument ;  as,  to  elicit  truth  by  discussion. 

E-lic'i-tate  (-T-tat),  v.  t.    To  elicit.     lObs.'] 

E-lic'l-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  eliciting. 
[OSs.]  Abp.  Bramhall. 

E-Ilde'  (e-lid'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Elided  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Eliding.]  [L.  elidere  to  strike  out  or  off ; 
e  -|-  laedere  to  hurt  by  striking  :  cf.  F.  Slider.  See  Le- 
sion.] 1.  To  break  or  dash  in  pieces ;  to  demolish  ;  as, 
to  elide  the  force  of  an  argument.     [Obs.']  Hooker. 

2.  (Gram.)  To  cut  off,  as  a  vowel  or  a  syllable,  usually 
the  final  one ;  to  subject  to  elision. 

El'i-gi-bil'1-ty  (el't-jT-bil'I-ty),  7?.  [Cf.  F.  eligtbilite.l 
The  quality  of  being  eligible  ;  eligibleness ;  as,  the  eligibil- 
ity of  a  candidate ;  the  eligibility  of  an  offer  of  marriage. 

El'l-gi-ble  (Sl'i-ji-b'l),  a.  [F.  eligible,  fr.  L.  eligere. 
See  Elect.]  1.  That  maybe  selected;  proper  or  qual- 
ified to  be  chosen ;  legally  qualified  to  be  elected  and  to 
hold  office. 

2.  Worthy  to  be  chosen  or  selected  ;  suitable  ;  desira^ 
ble  ;  as,  an  eligible  situation  for  a  house. 

The  more  eligible  of  the  two  evils.  Burke. 

El'1-gl-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  worthy  or 
qualified  to  be  chosen  ;  suitableness  ;  desirableness. 

El'i-gJ-bly,  adv.    In  an  eligible  manner. 

El'1-mate  (Sl'i-mat),  v.  t.  [L.  elimatus,  p.  p.  of  eli- 
mare  to  file  up ;  e  out  -f-  limare  to  file,  fr.  lima  file.]  To 
render  smooth  ;  to  polish.     [Obs.'] 

E-llm'i-nant  (e-lim'T-nnnt),  n.  (Math.)  The  result  of 
eliminating  n  variables  between  n  homogeneous  equa- 
tions of  any  degree  ;  —  called  also  rendtant. 

E-lim'i-nate  (e-lim'I-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Elim- 
inated (-na'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Eliminating  (-na'ttng).] 
[L.  eliminatus,  p.  p.  of  eliminare;  e  out  -|-  limen  thresh- 
old; prob.  akin  to  limes  boundary.  See  Limit.]  1.  To 
put  out  of  doors  ;  to  expel ;  to  discharge  ;  to  release  ;  to 
set  at  liberty. 

JUh'minate  my  spirit,  give  it  range 

Through  provinces  of  thought  yet  unexplored.     Young. 

2.  (Alg.)  To  cause  to  disappear  from  an  equation;  as, 
to  eliminate  an  unknown  quantity. 

3.  To  set  aside  as  unimportant  in  a  process  of  induct- 
ive inquiry ;  to  leave  out  of  consideration. 

Eliminate  errors  that  have  been  gathering  and  accumulating. 

Lowth 


4.  To  obtain  by  separating,  as  from  foreign  matters ; 
to  deduce ;  as,  to  eliminate  an  idea  or  a  conclusion. 
[accent,  and  not  ivell  authorized'] 

5.  (Physiol.)  To  separate  ;  to  expel  from  the  system  ; 
to  excrete;  as,  the  kidneys  eliminate  urea,  the  lungs 
carbonic  acid  ;  to  eliminate  poison  from  the  system. 

E-Um'i-na'tion  (e-lTm'T-na'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  elimina- 
tion.] 1.  The  act  of  expelling  or  throwing  oft' ;  (Physiol.) 
the  act  of  discharging  or  excreting  waste  products'  or 
foreign  substances  through  the  various  emunctories. 

2.  (Alg. )  Act  of  causing  a  quantity  to  disappear  from 
an  equation ;  especially,  in  the  operation  of  deducing 
from  several  equations  containing  several  unknown 
quantities  a  less  number  of  equations  containing  a  less 
number  of  unknown  quantities. 

3.  The  act  of  obtaining  by  separation,  or  as  the  result 
of  eliminating  ;  deduction.     [See  Eliminate,  4.  ] 

E-Um'i-na-tlve  (e-lTm'i-na-tiv),  a.  (Physiol.)  Re- 
lating to,  or  carrying  on,  elimination. 

E-lin'gUate  (e-lTn'gwat),  V.  t.  [L.  elinguare.]  To 
deprive  of  the  tongue.     [Obs.]        Davies  (Holy  Eoode). 

E'lln-gua'tlon  (e'lTn-gwa'shiin),  n.  [L.  elingua'io. 
See  Elinguid.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  Punishment  by  cutting 
out  the  tongue. 

E-lin'gUld  (e-lin'gwTd),  a.  [L.  elinguis,  prop.,  de- 
prived of  the  tongue  ;  hence,  speechless ;  e  -\-  lingua 
tongue.]     Tongue-tied ;  dumb.     [Obs.] 

E-llq'ua-meilt  (e-llk'wa^ment),  n.  A  liquid  obtained 
from  fat,  or  fat  fish,  by  pressure. 

El'l-liua'tlon  (El'i-kwa'shun),  n.  [L.  eliquatio,  fr. 
eliquare  to  clarify,  strain ;  e  +  liquare  to  make  liq- 
uid, melt.]  (Metallurgy)  The  process  of  separating  a 
fusible  substance  from  one  less  fusible,  by  means  of  a 
degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  one  and  not  the 
other,  as  an  alloy  of  copper  and  lead  ;  liquation.        Ure. 

E-U'Sion  (e-lizh'iin),  n.  [L.  elisio,  fr.  elidere,  elisum, 
to  strike  out :  cf.  F.  elision.  See  Elide.]  1.  Division  ; 
separation.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

2.  (Gram.)  The  cutting  off  or  suppression  of  a  vowel 
or  syllable,  for  the  sake  of  meter  or  euphony;  esp.,  in 
poetry,  the  dropping  of  a  final  vowel  standing  before  an 
initial  vowel  in  the  following  word,  when  the  two  words 
are  drawn  together. 

E-U'sor  (e-li'zer),  n.  [F.  eliseur,  fr.  elire  to  choose, 
L.  eligere.  See  Elect.]  (Eng.  Law)  An  elector  or 
chooser ;  one  of  two  persons  appointed  by  a  court  to  re- 
turn a  jury  or  serve  a  writ  when  the  sheriff  and  the 
coroners  are  disqualified. 

II  fi'llte'  (a'lef),  n.  [F.,  fr.  elire  to  choose,  L. 
eligere.  See  Elect.]  A  choice  or  select  body ;  the 
flower ;  as,  the  elite  of  society. 

E-lIx'  (e-liks'),  V.  t.  [See  Elixate.]  To  extract. 
[Obs.]  3Iarston. 

E-Iix'ate  (-at),  V.  t.  [L.  elixatus,  p.  p.  of  elixare  to 
seethe,  fr.  elixus  thoroughly  boiled  ;  e  -f-  lixare  to  boil, 
lix  ashes.]  To  boil ;  to  seethe  ;  hence,  to  extract  by 
boUing  or  seething.     [Obs.]  Cocker  am. 

El'ix-a'tlon  (gl'iks-a'slmn  or  e'lTks-),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
elixation.]     A  seething ;  digestion.     [Obs.]  Burton. 

E-llx'lr  (e-liks'er),  n.  [F.  elixir,  Sp.  elixir,  Ar.  el- 
iksir  the  philosopher's  stone,  prob.  from  Gr.  ^Tjpos  dry, 
(hence  probably)  a  dry  powder ;  cf.  Skr.  kshd  to  burn.] 

1.  (Med.)  A  tincture  with  more  than  one  base ;  a 
compound  tincture  or  medicine,  composed  of  various 
substances,  held  in  solution  by  alcohol  in  some  form. 

2.  (Alchemy)  An  imaginary  liquor  capable  of  trans- 
muting metals  into  gold ;  also,  one  for  prolonging  life 
indefinitely  ;  as,  elixir  vitse,  or  the  elixir  of  life. 

3.  The  refined  spirit ;  the  quintessence. 

The  .  .  .  e/mr  of  worldly  delights.  South. 

4.  Any  cordial  or  substance  which  invigorates. 
The  grand  elixir,  to  support  the  spirits  of  human  nature. 

Addison. 

E-liz'a-beth'an  (e-lIz'a-bSth'an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  her  times,  esp.  to  the  architecture 
or  literature  of  her  reign ;  as,  the  Elizabethan  writers, 
drama,  literature.  —  n.  One  who  lived  in  England  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Lowell. 

Elk  (elk),  n.  [Icel.  elgr ;  akin  to  Sw.  elg,  AS.  eolh, 
OHG.  elaho,  UB.G.  elch,  cf.  L.  alces;  perh.  akin  to  E. 
eland.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  large  deer,  of  several  species.  The 
European  elk  (Alces  machlis  or  Cervvs  alces)  is  closely 
allied  to  the  American  moose.  The  American  elk,  or 
wapiti  (Cervus  Canadensis),  is  closely  related  to  the 
European  stag.     See  Moose,  and  Wapiti. 

Irish  elk  (Paleon.),  a  lar^e,  extinct,  Quaternary  deer 
{Cervus  giganfeus)  with  widely  spreading  antlers.  Its 
remains  have  been  found  beneath  the  peat  of  swamps  in 
Ireland  and  England.  See  Illustration  in  Appendix ;  also 
Illustration  of  Antlek.  —  Cape  elk  (Zo'dl.),  the  eland. 

Elk    1  (elk),  n.     (Zo'ol.)    The  European  wild  or  whis- 

Elke  )      tling  swan  (Cygnus  ferus). 

Elk'nut'  (-nuf),  n.  (Bot.)  The  buffalo  nut.  See 
under  Buffalo. 

Elk'wood'  (-w5Sd'),  n.  The  soft,  spongy  wood  of  a 
species  of  Magnolia  (M.  Umbrella). 

Ell  (el),  n.  [AS.  eln ;  akin  to  D.  el,  elle,  G.  elle, 
OHG.  elina,  Icel.'  alin,  Dan.  alen,  Sw.  aln,  Goth,  aleina, 
L.  ulna  elbow,  ell,  Gr.  uiKevri  elbow.  Cf.  Elbow,  Al- 
NAGE.]  A  measure  for  cloth ;  —  now  rarely  used.  It  is 
of  different  lengths  in  different  countries  ;  the  English 
ell  being  45  inches,  the  Dutch  or  Flemish  ell  27,  the 
Scotch  about  37. 

Ell,  m.     (Arch.)  See  L. 

El'la-chlok  (el'la-chik),  n.  [Ifative  Indian  name.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  tTesh-wateT  tortoise  (Chelopusmarmoratus)  of 
California  ;  • —  used  as  food. 

El-lag'ic  (gl-lajik),  a.  [F.,  fr.  galle  gall  (with  the 
letters  reversed).]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  gallnuts  or  gallic  acid  ;  as,  ellagic  acid. 

Ellagic  acid  (Chem.),  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
CuHsOo,  found  in  bezoar  stones,  and  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  gallic  acid. 


Elle-bore  (51'le-bor),  n.   Hellebore.   [Obs.]   Chaucer. 

El-leb'O-rln  (gl-leb'o-rin),  n.     See  Hellbeorin. 

El'leck  (el'lgk),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Zo'dl.)  The 
red  gurnard  or  cuckoo  fish.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

El'lenge  (-lenj),  El'llnge  (-linj),  «.,  El'lenge-ness, 
El'linge-ness,  re.    See  Elenge,  Elengeness.    [Obs.] 

Elles  (el'les),  adv.  &  conj.     See  Else.     [Obs.] 

El-lipse'  (el-lips'),  re.  [Gr.  eAAeii/zts,  prop.,  a  defect, 
the  inclination  of  the  ellipse  to  the  base  of  the  cone  being 
in  defect  when  compared  with  that  of  the  side  to  the 
base  :  cf.  F.  ellipse.  See  Ellipsis.]  1.  (Geom.)  An  oval 
or  oblong  figure,  bounded  by  a  regular  curve,  which  cor- 
responds to  an  oblique  projection  of  a  circle,  or  an  oblique 
section  of  a  cone  through  its  opposite  sides.  The  greatest 
diameter  of  the  ellipse  is  the  major  axis,  and  the  least 
diameter  is  the  minor  axis.  See  Conic  section,  under 
Conic,  and  cf.  Foors. 

2.  (Gram.)  Omission.     See  Ellipsis. 

3.  The  elliptical  orbit  of  a  planet. 

The  Sun  flies  forward  to  his  brother  Sun  ; 

The  dark  Earth  follows  wlieelcd  in  her  ellipse.    Tennyson. 

El-llp'sls  (el-lTp'sTs),  re.  ;  pi.  Ellipses  (-sez).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  iWeixpL^  a  leaving,  defect,  fr.  eAAeiTreii'  to  leave  in, 
fall  short ;  ei/  in  -|-  A.eiVeii'  to  leave.  See  In,  and  Loan, 
and  cf.  Ellipse.]  1.  (Gram.)  Omission  ;  a  figure  of 
syntax,  by  which  one  or  more  words,  which  are  obviously 
understood,  are  omitted  ;  as,  the  virtues  I  admire,  for, 
the  virtues  tvhich  I  admire. 

2.  (Geom.)    An  ellipse.     [Ois.] 

El-Up'so-graph  (-sS-graf ),  re.  [Ellipse  -f  -graph :  cf. 
F.  ellipsographe.]  An  instrument  for  describing  ellipses ; 
—  called  also  tr(,mmel. 

El-lip'SOld  (-sold),  re.  [Ellipse -^ -oid :  cf.  F.  ellipso- 
ide.]  (Geom.)  A  solid,  all  plane  sections  of  which  are 
ellipse';  or  circles.     See  Conoid,  re.,  2  (a). 

H^^  The  ellipsoid  has  three  principal  plane  sections, 
n,b,  and  c,  each  at 
right  angles  to  the 
other  two,  and  each 
dividing  the  solid 
into  two  equal  and 
symmetrical  parts. 
The  lines  of  meet- 
ing of  these  prin- 
cipal sections  are 
the  axes,  or  prin- 
cipal diameters  of 
the  ellipsoid.    The 


ab  c  Principal  Sections  and  Axes  of 
Ellipsoid. 


point  where  the  three  planes  meet  is  the  center. 

Ellipsoid  of  revolution,  a  spheroid  ;  a  solid  figure  gener- 
ated by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  one  of  its  axes. 
It  is  called  a  molate  spheroid,  or  j^rolatum,  when  the 
ellipse  is  revolved  aljout  the  major  axis,  and  an  oblate 
spheroid,  or  oblatum,  when  it  is  revolved  about  the 
minor  axis. 

El-Up'soid  (61-lTp'soid),  )  a.     Pertaining  to,  or 

El'lip-soi'dal  (el'lTp-soi'dal),  (  shaped  like,  an  el- 
lipsoid ;  as,  ellipsoid  or  ellipsoidal  form. 

El-Up'tlC  (Sl-lip'tik),  1  a.      [Gr.    fWcnrriKO^  :    cf.   F. 

El-lip'tic-al  (-ti-kal),  J       elliptique.      See    Ellipsis.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ellipse ;  having  the  form  of 
an  ellipse  ;  oblong,  with  rounded  ends. 

The  planets  move  in  elliptic  orbits.  Cheyne. 

2.  Having  a  part  omitted  ;  as,  an  elliptical  phrase. 
Elliptic  chuck.    See  under  Chuck.  —  Elliptic  compasses, 

an  instrument  arranged  for  drawing  ellipses.  —  Elliptic 
function.  (Math.)  See  Function.  —Elliptic  integral.  (Math.) 
See  Integeal.  —  Elliptic  polarization.    See  under  Polae- 

IZATION 

El-lip'tic-al-ly,  adv.     1.  In  the  form  of  an  ellipse. 

2.  With  a  part  omitted  ;  as,  elliptically  expressed. 

El'Up-tlC'i-ty  (el'lTp-tis'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ellipticite.l 
Deviation  of  an  ellipse  or  a  spheroid  from  the  form  of  a 
circle  or  a  sphere ;  especially,  in  reference  to  the  figure 
of  the  earth,  the  difference  between  the  equatorial  and 
polar  semidiameters,  divided  by  the  equatorial ;  thus, 
the  ellipticity  of  the  earth  is  j^risE. 

11^°°'  Some  writers  use  ellipticity  as  the  ratio  of  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  semiaxes  to  the  minor  axis,  instead  of 
the  major.    Nichol. 

El-lip'tic-lan'oe-0-late    (51- 

lTp'tTk-lan'se-6-lat),  a.  (Bot.) 
Having  a  form  intermediate  be- 
tween elliptic  and  lanceolate. 

El-lip'to-graph  (-to-graf)^ 

EU'wand  (5l'w5nd),  n. 
eU  long. 

Elm  (ehn),  re.  [AS.  elm  ;  akin  to  D.  olm,  OHG.  elm, 
G.  vlme,  Icel.  almr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  aim,  L.  ulmus,  and  E. 
alder.  Cf.  Old.]  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Ulmus, 
of  several  species,  much  used  as  a  shade  tree,  particu- 
larly in  America.  The  English  elm  is  Ulmus  campes- 
tr-is  ;  the  common  American  or  white  elm  is  U.  Ameri- 
cana ;  the  s^jppery  or  red  elm,  U.  fulva. 

Elm  beetle  (Zo'dl.),  one  of  several  species  of  beetles  (esp. 
(faleruca  calmariensis),  which  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the 
elm.  —  Elm  borer  {Zo'dl.),  one  of  several  species  of  beetles 
of  whicli  the  larvse  bore  into  the  wood  or  under  the 
bark  of  the  elm  (esp.  Saperda  tridentata).  —  Elm  butter- 
fly (Zo'dl.),  one  of  several  species  of  butterflies,  which,  in 
the  caterpillar  state,  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the  elm  (esp. 
'Fnnes.ta  antiopa  and  Graptn  comma).  See  Comma  biitter- 
flv,  under  Comma.  —Elm  moth  (Zo'dl.),  one  of  numerous 
species  of  moths  of  which  the  larvae  destroy  the  leaves 
of  the  ehn  (esp.  Eugonin  snbsignaria,  called  elm  span- 
U'orm).  —  'Elm  sawfly  (Zo'dl.),  a  large  savi'fly  (Cimbex 
Americana).  The  larva,  which  is  white  with  a  black 
dorsal  stripe,  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  elm. 

Elm'en  (el'men),  a.     Belonging  to  elms.    [Obs.] 

El'mo's  fire'  (el'moz  fir').  See  Corposant  ;  also 
Saint  Elmo''s  Fire,  under  Saint. 

Elm'y  (el'my),  a.     Abounding  with  elms. 

The  simple  spire  end  elmy  grange.  T.  Warton. 

H'O-ca'Uon   (el'o-ka'shBn),   re.     [Pref.  e-  -j-  locate.'] 

1.  A  removal  from  the  usiiai  place  of  residence.    [Ofts.l 

2.  Departure  from  the  usual  state  ;  an  ecstacy.  [Obs.] 


Elliptic-lanceolate  leaf. 

Same  as  Ellipsograph. 
Formerly,  a  measuring  rod  an 


ale,   senate,   cS,re,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   aU  j    eve,    event,    Snd,    fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    5rb, 
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E-lOC'n-lar  (e-15k'u-ler),  a.  [Pref.  e-  -|-  locular.l 
Having  but  one  cell,  or  cavity ;  not  divided  by  a  septum 
■or  partition.  _ 

El'0-CU'tion  (Sl'o-ku'shun),  n.  [L.  eloeulio,  f r.  eloqui, 
^locutus,  to  speak  out :  cf.  F.  elocution.    See  Eloquent.] 

1.  Utterance  by  speech,    [i?.] 

e^ruitl  whose  taste  .  .  . 
ave  elocution  to  the  mute,  and  taught 
The  tongue  not  made  for  speech  to  speak  thy  praise.  Mdton. 

2.  Oratorical  ov  expressive  delivery,  including  the 
graces  of  intonation,  gesture,  etc. ;  style  or  manner  of 
speaking  or  reading  in  public ;  as,  clear,  impressive  elo- 
cution.     "The  e/ocurtore  of  a  reader."  Whatebj. 

3.  Suitable  and  impressive  writing  or  style ;  eloquent 
diction.     [Ois.] 

To  express  these  thoughts  with  elocution.     Drijden. 

El'0-CU'tlon-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.     Pertaining  to  elocution. 

El'0-cn'tion-ist,  ».  One  wlio  is  versed  in  elocution  ; 
a  teacher  of  elocution._ 

El'0-CU'tive  (el'o-ku'tiv),  a.  Pertaining  to  oratorical 
■expression.     [Obs.']  Feltham. 

E-lo'dl-an  (e-lo'dt-an),  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  a  tribe  of 
tortoises,  including  the  terrapins,  etc.,  in  which  the  head 
and  neck  can  be  withdrawn. 

II  fi'loge' (a'lozh'),  ra.  [F.  See  Elooium.]  A  panegyr- 
ical funeral  oration. 

El'0-glst  (Sl'o-jlst),  n.  [F.  elogiste.']  One  who  pro- 
nounces an  61oge. 

E-lo'gl-um  (e-lo'ji-iim),  )  n.    [L.  elogiuin  a  short  say- 

El'O-gy  (Sl'o-jy),  )      ing,  an.inscription,  fr.  Gr. 

Aoyo!  speech,  fr.  Keyeiv  to  speak.  Cf.  Eloqe.]  The  praise 
hestowed  on  a  person  or  thing ;  panegyric ;  eulogy. 

Ir-lO'llllIl  (e-lo'him),  n.  [Heb.]  One  of  the  princi- 
pal names  by  wliich  God  is  designated  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

E-lO'hlst  (-hist),  n.  The  writer,  or  one  of  the  writers, 
of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  notably  those  of 
the  Pentateuch,  wliich  are  characterized  by  the  use  of 
Elohim  instead  of  Jehovah,  as  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  —  distinguished  f roni  Jehovist.  S.  Davidson. 

El'O-Ms'tlc  (Sl'o-hTs'tik),  a.  Relating  to  Elohim  as 
a  name  of  God ;  —  said  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testament. 

E-loign'  (e-loin'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eloigned 
<-loind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Eloigning.]  [F.  eloigner,  OF. 
esloignier;  pref.  es-  (L.  ex)  +  OF.  &  F.  loin  far,  far  off, 
L.  longe,  fr.  longus  long.  See  Elongate.]  [Written 
also  eloin."]  1.  To  remove  afar  off ;  to  withdraw.  [06s.] 
From  worldly  cares  he  did  himself  eloign.        Spenser. 

2.  {Law)  To  convey  to  a  distance,  or  beyond  the  juris- 
diction, or  to  conceal,  as  goods  liable  to  distress. 

The  sheriff  may  return  that  the  goods  or  beasts  are  eloigned. 

Blackstone. 

E-lOlgn'ate  (-at),  v.  t.    To  remove.     [Oii.]     Howell. 

E-Iolgn'ment  (-ment),  n.  [F.  eloignement.~\  Re- 
moval to  a  distance ;  withdrawal.     [06s.] 

E-loln'  (e-Ioin'),  V.  t.    See  Eloign. 

E-loln'ate  (-at),  v.  t.    See  Eloignate. 

E-Ioin'ment  (-meat),  n.    See  Eloignment. 

E-long'  (e-loug';  115),  v.  t.   [See  Eloign,  Elongate.] 

1.  To  lengthen  out ;  to  prolong.     [06.?.] 

2.  To  put  away;  to  separate;  to  keep  off.  \_Obs.']  Wyatt. 
E-lon'gate  (e-lon'gSt),  v.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Elongated 

(-ga-tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Elongating.]  [LL.  elongatus, 
p.  p.  of  elongare  to  remove,  to  prolong ;  e  +  L.  longus 
long.  See  Long,  a.,  and  cf.  Eloign.]  1.  To  lengthen  ; 
to  extend ;  to  stretch  out ;  as,  to  elongate  a  line. 

2.  To  remove  further  off.    [06.S.]         Sir  T.  Browne. 

E-lon'gate,  v.  i.  To  depart  to,  or  be  at,  a  distance  ; 
esp.,  to  recede  apparently  from  the  sun,  as  a  planet  in  its 
orbit.    {E.-\ 

E-lon'gate  (-gSt),  a.  [LL.  elongatus.'\  Drawn  out 
at  length ;  elongated ;  as,  an  elongate  leaf.  "An  elongate 
form,"  Earle. 

E^lon-ga'tion  (e'lSn-ga'shuu ;  277),  n.  [LL.  elon- 
gatio  :  cf.  F.  elongation.']  1.  The  act  of  lengthening,  or 
the  state  of  being  lengthened  out;  protraction;  exten- 
sion.    ^^  Elongation  oi  the  Sbevs."  Arbulhnot. 

2.  That  which  lengthens  out ;  continuation. 

May  not  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  be 
considered  as  elongations  of  these  two  chains  ?  Pinkertem. 

3.  Removal  to  a  distance ;  withdrawal ;  a  being  at  a 
distance ;  distance. 

The  distant  points  in  the  celestial  expanse  appear  to  the  eye 
m  so  small  a  degree  of  elongation  from  one  another,  as  bears  no 
proportion  to  what  is  real.  Glanvill. 

4.  {Astron.)  The  angular  distance  of  a  planet  from 
the  sun ;  as,  the  elongation  of  Venus  or  Mercury. 

E-lope'  (e-lop'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eloped  (-lopf) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Eloping.]  [D.  onlloopen  to  run  away ; 
pref.  ont-  (akin  to  G.  ent-,  AS.  and-,  cf.  E.  answer)  -f 
loopen  to  run ;  akin  to  E.  leap.  See  Leap,  v.  t.]  To  run 
away,  or  escape  privately,  from  the  place  or  station  to 
which  one  is  bound  by  duty;  — said  especially  of  a 
woman  or  a  man,  either  married  or  unmarried,  who  runs 
away  with  a  paramour  or  a  sweetheart. 

Great  numbers  of  them  [the  women]  have  eloped  from  their 
allegiance.  ''         Addison. 

E-lope'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  eloping ;  secret 
departure ;  — said  of  a  woman  and  a  man,  one  or  both, 
who  run  away  from  their  homes  for  marriage  or  for  co- 
habitation. 

E-lop'or  (e-lop'er),  n.     One  who  elopes. 

E'lops  (e'lSps),  re.  [L.  elops,  helops,  a  kind  of  sea  fish, 
Gr.  eAoi|(.]     1.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  fishes.     See  Saury. 

2.  A  mythical  serpent.     [06s.]  Milton. 

El'0-quence  (Sl'o-kwens),  n.  [F.  eloquence,  L.  elo- 
quentia,  fr.  eloquens.  See  Eloquent.]  1.  Fluent,  forci- 
ble, elegant,  and  persuasive  speech  in  pubUc  ;  the  power 
of  expressing  strong  emotions  in  striking  and  appropri- 
ate language  either  spoken  or  written,  thereby  producing 
conviction  or  persuasion. 

EloqueiKe  is  speaking  out  .  , 
heart. 


.  out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
Nare. 


2.  Fig. ;  Whatever  produces  the  effect  of  moving 
and  persuasive  speech. 

Silence  that  spoke  and  eloquence  of  eyes.  Pope. 

The  hearts  of  men  are  their  books  ;  events  are  their  tutors  ; 

great  actions  are  their  eloquence.  Macaulay. 

3.  That  which  is  eloquently  uttered  or  written. 

O,  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 

And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast.        Shak. 

Syn.  —  Oratory ;  rhetoric. 

El'o-quent  (Sl'6-kwent),  a.  [F.  Sloguent,  L.  eloquens, 
-enlis,  p.  pr.  of  eloqui  to  speak  out,  declaim ;  e  -|-  loqui 
to  speak.  See  Loquacious.]  1.  Having  the  power  of 
expressing  strong  emotions  or  forcible  arguments  in  an 
elev.ated,  impassioned,  and  effective  manner ;  as,  an  elo- 
quent orator  or  preacher. 

O  Death,  oW-eloguent !    You  only  prove 

What  dust  we  dote  on  when  't  is  man  we  love.       Pope, 

2.  Adapted  to  express  strong  emotion  or  to  state  facts 
and  arguments  with  fluency  and  power ;  as,  au  eloquent 
address  or  statement ;  an  eloquent  appeal  to  a  jury. 

El'O-quent-ly,  adv.     In  an  eloquent  manner. 

El'rlch  (el'rich)  or  El'ritch,  a.  Ghastly;  preter- 
natural.   Same  as  Eldritch.     [Scot.  &  Local,  Eng.] 

Else  (51s),  a.  &  pron.  [OE.  &  AS.  elles  otherwise, 
gen.  sing,  of  an  adj.  signifying  other ;  akin  to  OHG.  elles 
otherwise,  OSw.  iiljes,  Sw.  eljest,  Goth,  aljis,  adj.,  other, 
L.  alius,  Gr.  diAAos.  Cf.  Alias,  Alien.]  Other ;  one  or 
sometliing  beside ;  as.  Who  else  is  coming  ?  What  else 
shall  I  give  ?  Do  you  expect  anything  else  f  "  Bastards 
ana.  else."  Shak. 

^ff^  This  word  always  follows  its  noun.  It  is  usual  to 
give  the  possessive  form  to  else  rather  than  to  tlie  sub- 
stantive ;  as,  somebody  else^s  ;  no  one  else'^s.  "  A  boy  who 
is  fond  of  somebody  else^s  pencil  case."  G.  Eliot.  "  A 
suit  of  clothes  like  everybody  else^s."    Thackeray. 

Else,  adv.  &  conj.  1.  Besides ;  except  that  men- 
tioned ;  in  addition  ;  as,  nowhere  else ;  no  one  else. 

2.  Otherwise ;  in  the  other,  or  the  contrary,  case ;  if 
the  facts  were  different. 
For  thou  desirest  not  sacrifice  ;  else  would  I  give  it.   Ps.  li.  16. 

11^°°'  After  '  or ',  else  is  sometimes  used  expletlrely,  as 
simply  noting  an  alternative.  "  Will  you  give  thanks, 
.  .  .  oreteshaUI?"    Shak. 

Else'where'  (-hwSr'),  adv.  1.  In  any  other  place ; 
as,  these  trees  are  not  to  be  found  elseu'here. 

2.  In  some  other  place  ;  in  other  places,  indefinitely ; 
as,  it  is  reported  in  town  and  elsewhere. 

Else'Wblth'er  (-hwTth'er),  adv.  To  some,  or  any,  oth- 
er place  ;  as,  you  will  have  to  go  elsewhither  for  it.  i?.  of 
Gloucester.    " For  elsewhither  was  I  hound."    Carlyle. 

Else'wise'  (-wiz'),  adv.     Otherwise,     [i?.] 

El'sin  (Sl'sTn),  n._   A  shoemaker's  awl.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

E-lu'ci-date  (e-lu'sT-dat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eluci- 
dated (-da'ted) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Elucidating  (-da'ting).] 
[LL.  elucidaius,  p.  p.  of  elucidare;  e-\-lucidus  full  of 
light,  clear.  See  Lucid.]  To  make  clear  or  manifest ; 
to  render  more  intelligible  ;  to  illustrate  ;  as,  an  example 
will  elucidate  the  subject. 

E-lU'ci-da'tion  (-da'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Uucidaiion.'] 
A  making  clear ;  the  act  of  elucidating  or  that  which 
elucidates,  as  an  explanation,  an  exposition,  an  illustra- 
tion ;  as,  one  example  may  serve  for  further  elucidation 
of  the  subject. 

E-lu'ci-da'tive  (-da'tiv),  a.  Making  clear;  tending 
to  elucidate ;  as,  an  elucidative  note. 

E-lu'ci-da'tor  (-da'ter),  n.  One  who  explains  or  elu- 
cidates ;  an  expositor. 

E-lu'cl-da-tO-ry  (-da-to-rj),  a.  Tending  to  elucidate  ; 
elucidative.     [.K.l 

E-luc'tate  (e-luk'tat),  V.  i.  [L.  eluctalus,  p.  p.  of 
eluctari  to  struggle  out ;  e  -\-  luctari  to  wrestle.]  To 
struggle  out ;  —  with  out.     [06s.]  Bp.  Macket. 

ElUC-ta'tlOn  (e'liik-ta'shiin  or  51'uk-),  re.  Xl.  elucta- 
iio.]  A  struggling  out  of  any  difficulty.  [06s.]  Bp.  Mall. 

Irlu'cu-brate  (e-lu'ku-brat),  V.  i.  [L.  elucubratus, 
p.  p.  of  elucubrare  to  compose  by  lamplight.]  See  Lu- 
cubrate.    [06s.]  Blount. 

E-lU'cu-bra'tion  (-bra'shtin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ilucubra- 
tion.']    See  Lucubration.     [06s.]  Evelyn. 

E-lude'  (e-lud'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eluded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Eluding.]  [L.  eludere,  elusum  ;  e  -f-  ludere  to 
play :  cf.  F.  kinder.  See  Ludicrous.]  To  avoid  slyly, 
by  artifice,  stratagem,  or  dexterity ;  to  escape  from  in  a 
covert  manner ;  to  mock  by  an  unexpected  escape  ;  to 
baffle;  as,  to  elude  an  officer;  to  elude  detection,  in- 
quiry, search,  comprehension  ;  to  elude  the  force  of  an 
argument  or  a  blow. 

Mo  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain. 

Then,  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain.         Pope. 

The  transition  from  fetichism  to  polytheism  seems  a  gradual 
process  of  which  the  stages  elude  close  definition.  Tylor. 

Syn.  —  To  evade;  avoid;  escape;  shun;  eschew;  flee; 
mock;  baffle;  frustrate;  foil. 

E-lud'i-ble  (e-liid'i-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  eluded ; 
evadible. 

E'lUl  (e'lul),  n.  [Heb.]  The  sixth  month  of  the  Jew- 
ish year,  by  the  sacred  reckoning,  or  the  twelfth,  by  the 
civU  reckoning,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  month  of 
September. 

E-lum'ba-ted  (e-liim'ba-ted),  a.  [L.  elumbis ;  e -f- 
lumbus  loin.]     Weak  or  lame  in  the  loins.     [06s.] 

E-lu'sion  (e-lu'zhun),  n.  [LL.  elusio,  fr.  L.  eludere, 
elusum.  See  Elude.]  Act  of  eluding ;  adroit  escape,  as 
by  artifice  ;  a  mockery ;  a  cheat ;  trickery. 

E-lu'sive  (-siv),  a.  Tending  to  elude ;  using  arts  or 
deception  to  escape ;  adroitly  escaping  or  evading ;  elud- 
ing the  grasp ;  fallacious. 

Elusive  of  the  bridal  day,  she  gives 

Fond  hopes  to  ail,  and  all  with' hopes  deceives.       Pope. 

— E-lu'slve-ly,  adv. — E-lu'sive-ness,  n. 

E-lu'so-ry  (-rj?),  a.  [LL.  elusorius.']  Tending  to 
elude  or  deceive ;  evasive  ;  fraudulent ;  fallacious ;  de- 
ceitful ;  deceptive.  —  E-lu'SO-Tl-neSB  (-so-rT-nSs),  n. 


elute ;  e  +  luere  to_wash.]  To  wash  out.  [jR.]  Arbuthnot. 

E-lu'tri-ate  (e-lu'trt-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Elutri- 
ated ( -a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Elutriating  (-a'ting).] 
[L.  elutriatus,  p.  p.  of  elutriare.']  To  wash  or  strain  out 
so  as  to  purify ;  as,  to  elutriate  the  blood  as  it  passes 
through  the  lungs ;  to  strain  off  or  decant,  as  a  powder 
which  is  separated  from  heavier  particles  by  being  drawn 
off  with  water;  to  cleanse,  as  by  washing. 

E-lU'tri-a'tion  (-a'shtin),  re.  The  process  of  elutria- 
ting ;  a  decanting  or  racking  off  by  means  of  water,  aa 
finer  particles  from  heavier. 

E-lus'ate  (e-ltiks'at),  v.  t.  [Pref.  e-  -\-  luxate.']  To 
dislocate  ;  to  luxate. 

E'lux-a'tlon  (e'laks-S'shun  or  gl'iiks-),  n.  Disloca- 
tion ;  luxation. 

Elv'an  (Slv'an),  o.    1.  Pertaining  to  elves ;  elvish. 

2.  (Mining)  Of  or  pertaining  to  certain  veins  of  feld- 
spatliic  or  porphyritic  rock  crossing  metalliferous  veins 
in  the  mining  districts  of  Cornwall ;  as,  an  elvan  course. 

Elv'an,  Elv'an-ite  (-it),  n.  The  rock  of  an  elvan 
vein,  or  the  elvan  vein  itself  ;  an  elvan  course. 

Elve  (61v),  n.    An  old  form  of  Elp. 

El'ver  (Sl'ver),  n.  (Zool.)  A  young  eel;  a  young 
conger  or  sea  eel ;  —  called  also  elvene. 

Elves  (§lvz),  re. ;  pi.  of  Elf. 

Elvish  (Slv'ish),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  elves  ;  imp- 
like ;  mischievous ;  weird ;  also,  vacant ;  absent  in  de- 
meanor.   See  Elfish. 

He  seemeth  elvish  by  his  countenance.  Chaucer. 

2.  Mysterious  ;  also,  foolish.     [06s.] 

Elv'ish-ly,  adv.    In  an  elvish  manner.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

El'wand  (Sl'wSnd),  n.     [06s.]     See  Ellwand. 

E-ly'Sian  (e-lTzh'an  or  e-lIzh'T-an),  a.  [L.  Elysius, 
fr.  Elysiwm.]  Pertaining  to  Elysium,  or  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  after  death  ;  hence,  yielding  the  highest  pleas- 
ures ;  exceedingly  delightful  ;  beatific.  "  Elysian 
shades."  Massinger.  "  Elysian  age."  Beattie. 
This  life  of  mortal  breath 
Is  but  a  suburb  of  the  life  elysian.      Longfellow. 

E-ly'Slmn  (e-lizh'iim  or  -T-iim),  re.  /  pi.  E.  Elysiums 
(-umz),  L.  Elysia  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'HAi/Vioi',  "ii\v(Ti.ov 
neSCov,  Elysian  field.]  (Anc.  Myth.)  1.  A  dwelUng  place 
assigned  to  happy  souls  after  death  ,  the  seat  of  future 
happiness ;  Paradise. 

2.  Hence,  any  delightful  place. 

An  Elysium  more  pure  and  bright  than  that  of  the  Greeks. 

/.  Taylor. 

E-lyt'rl-fonn  (e-ltt'rT-fSrm  or  e-li'tri-),  a.  [Elytrum 
-f-  -form.}  (Zool.)  Having  the  form,  or  structure,  of  an 
elytron. 

El'y-trln  (SlI-trTn  or  e-li'trin),  re.  [From  Elytrum.] 
(Chem.)  See  CmTm. 

El'y-troid  (-troid),  a.  [Gr.  eKvrpov  sheath,  a  wing 
case -j-  -old.'}     (Zool.)  Resembling  a  beetle's  wing  case. 

El'y-tron  (-trSn ;  277),  1  re.  ;  pi.  Elytra  (-tra).    [NL., 

El'y-trum  (-triim),  I  fr.  Gr.  e^vrpov,  fr.  eKvetv 
to  roll  round.]  (Zool.)  (a)  One  of  the  anterior  pair  of 
wings  in  the  Coleoptera  and  some  other  insects,  when 
they  are  thick  and  serve  only  as  a  protection  for  the  pos- 
terior pair.  See  Coleoptera.  (6)  One  of  the  shield- 
like dorsal  scales  of  certain  annelids.     See  Ch^topoda. 

El'ze-vlr  (Sl'ze-ver),  a.  (Bibliog.)  AppUed  to  books 
or  editions  (esp.  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  and  the 
classics)  printed  and  published  by  the  Elzevir  family  at 
Amsterdam,  Leyden,  etc.,  from  about  1592  to  1G80  ;  also, 
applied  to  a  round  open  type  introduced  by  them. 

The  Elzevir  editions  are  valued  for  their  neatness,  and  the 
elegant  small  types  used.  Brande  Sr  C. 

'Em  (em).  An  obsolete  or  colloquial  contraction  of 
the  old  form  Aeni.  them.  Addison, 

Em  (Sm),  n.  (Print.)  The  portion  of  a  line  formerly 
occupied  by  the  letter  m,  then  a  square  type,  used  as  a 
unit  by  which  to  measure  the  amount  of  printed  matter 
on  a  page  ;  the  square  of  the  body  of  a  type. 

Em-.    A  prefix.     See  En-. 

E-mac'er-ate  (e-mas'er-at),  v.  t.  &  i.  [L.  einacera- 
tus  emaciated;  e  +  macerare  to  make  soft.]  To  make 
lean  or  to  become  lean  ;  to  emaciate.    [06s.]     Bnllokar. 

E-mac'er-a'tion  (-a'shtin),  re.     Emaciation.     [06s.] 

E-ma'ci-ate  (e-ma'shl-at),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ema- 
ciated (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Emaciating.]  [L.  ema- 
ciatus,  p.  p.  of  emaciare  to  make  lean ;  e  -\-  maciare  to 
make  lean  or  meager,  fr.  macies  leanness,  akin  to  macer 
lean.  See  Meager.]  To  lose  flesh  gradually  and  become 
very  lean ;  to  waste  away  in  flesh.  "  He  emaciated  and 
pined  away."  Si7-  T.  Browne. 

E-ma'cl-ate,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  waste  away  in  flesh 
and  become  very  lean;  as,  his  sickness  emaciated  him. 

E-ma'ci-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  emaciatus,  p.  p.]  Emaciated. 
" Emaciate  steeds."  T.  Warton. 

E-ma'cl-a'tlon  (-a'shiln),  n.      [Cf.  F.   imaciation.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  very  lean. 

2.  The  state  of  being  emaciated  or  reduced  to  exces- 
sive leanness ;  an  excessively  lean  condition. 

E-mac'n-late  (e-mSk'fi-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  emaculatus,  p.  p. 
of  emaculare  to  clear  from  spots.  See  Maculate.]  To 
clear  from  spots  or  stains,  or  from  any  imperfection. 
[06s.]  Males. 

E-mac'U-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  clearing 
from  spots.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

II  £'mall'  om'brant'  (S'miil'yoN'braN'  or  a'mii'ySN'- 
braN').  [F.,  shaded  enamel.]  (Fine  A7-ts)  An  art  or 
process  of  flooding  transparent  colored  glaze  over  designs 
stamped  or  molded  on  earthenware  or  porcelain.        Ure. 

Em'a-nant  (5m'4-nont),  a.  [L.  emanans,  -antis,  p. 
pr.  of  emanare.  See  Emanate.]  Issuing  or  flowing 
forth  ;  emanating  ;  passing  fortli  into  an  act,  or  making 
itself  apparent  by  an  effect ;  —  said  of  mental  acts ;  aa, 
an  emanani  volition. 

Em'a-nate  (-nat),  r.i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Emanated  (-na'' 
t6d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emanating.]  [L.  emanare,  ema- 
nattim,  to  emanate ;  e  out  -f-  manare  to  flow,  prob.  for 
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madnare,  and  akin  to  madere  to  be  wet,  drip,  madidus 
wet,  drenclied,  drunk,  Gr.  |ua5o5,  /xa£ap6;,  wet,  fia&av  to 
be  wet,  Skr.  mad  to  boU,  malta  drunk.     Cf.  Emane.] 

1.  To  issue  forth  from  a  source ;  to  iiow  out  from  more 
or  less  constantly  ;  as,  fragrance  emanates  from  flowers. 

2.  To  proceed  from,  as  a  source  or  fountain ;  to  take 
origin ;  to  arise ;  to  originate. 

That  subsisting  form  of  government  from  which  all  special 
laws  emanate.  De  Quincey. 

Syn.  —  To  flow ;  arise ;  proceed ;  issue  ;  originate. 

Em'a-nate  (Sm'a-uat),  a.  Issuing  forth;  emanant. 
[JJ.] 

Em'a-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  n.  [L.  emanatio :  cf.  F. 
6manation.'\  1.  The  act  of  flowing  or  proceeding  from 
a  fountain  head  or  origin.  South. 

Those  profitable  and  excellent  emaTiations  from  God. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  That  which  Issues,  flows,  or  proceeds  from  any  ob- 
ject as  a  source  ;  efflux ;  an  effluence ;  as,  perfume  is  an 
emanation  from  a  flower. 

An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  life,  Bryant, 

Em'a-na-tlve  (Sm'a-nS'tTv),  a.  issuing  forth ;  effluent. 

Iiiu'a-na-tive-ly,  odv.     By  an  emanation. 

Em'a-na-tO-ry  (-na-t6-ry),  a.  Emanative ;  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  emanation.  Dr.  H.  More. 

E-man'ci-pate  (e-m5n'sT-pat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Emancipated  (-pa'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emancipatino.] 
[L.  eTuancipatus,  p.  p.  of  emancipare  to  emancipate ;  e 
+  mancipare  to  transfer  ownership  in,  fr.  manceps  pur- 
chaser, as  being  one  who  laid  his  hand  on  the  thing 
bought ;  manus  hand  +  capere  to  take.  See  ManuaIi, 
ond  Capable.]  To  set  free  from  the  power  of  another ; 
to  hberate ;  as :  (a)  To  set  free,  as  a  minor  from  a  parent; 
as,  a  father  may  emancipate  a  child.  (6)  To  set  free 
from  bondage  ;  to  give  freedom  to ;  to  manumit ;  as,  to 
emancipate  a  slave,  or  a  country. 

Brasidas  . . .  declaring  that  he  was  sent  to  emancipate  Hellas. 

Jowett  C  Thuajcl.). 
(c)  To  free  from  any  controlling  influence,  especially 
from  anything  which  exerts  undue  or  evil  influence ;  as, 
to  emancipate  one  from  prejudices  or  error. 

From  how  many  troublesome  and  slavish  impertinences  .  .  . 

he  had  emancipated  and  freed  himself.  Evelyn. 

To  emancipate  the  human  conscience.    A.  W.  Ward. 

E-man'cl-pate  (-pat),  a.  [L.  emancipatus,  p.  p.]  Set 
at  liberty. 

E-man'Cl-pa'tion  (-pa'shun),  n.  [L.  emancipatio  : 
cf.  F.  emancipation.']  The  act  of  setting  free  from  the 
power  of  another,  from  slavery,  subjection,  dependence, 
or  controlling  influence ;  also,  the  state  of  being  thus 
set  free;  liberation;  as,  the  emancipation  of  slaves; 
the  emancipation  of  minors ;  the  emancipation  of  a  per- 
son from  prejudices;  the  emancipation  of  the  mind 
from  superstition ;  the  emancipation  of  a  nation  from 
tyranny  or  subjection. 

Syn.  —  DeUverance ;  liberation ;  release ;  freedom ; 
manumission ;  enfranchisement. 

E-man'cl-pa'tlon-lst,  n.  An  advocate  of  emancipa- 
tion, esp.  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 

E-man'ci-pa'tor  (e-mSn'sI-pa'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who 
emancipates. 

E-man'ci-pa-tO-ry  (-pa-to-rj^),  a.  Pertaining  to  eman- 
cipation, or  tending  to  effect  emancipation.  "  Emanci- 
patory laws."  G.Eliot. 

E-man'cl-plst  (-pist),  n.  A  freed  convict.  lAustralia'] 

E-mar'gl-nate  (e-mar'jT-nat),  V.  i.  [L.  emarginare ; 
e  out  -|-  marginare  to  furnish  with  a  margin,  fr.  margo 
margin.]  To  take  away  the  margin  of. 

E-mar'gl-nate  (-nSt),  j  a.  \.  Having 

E-mar'gl-na'ted  (-na'ted),  (     the  margin 
Interrupted  by  a  notch  or  shallow  sinus. 

2.  (Boi.)  Notched  at  the  summit. 

3.  (Cry St.)    Having  the  edges  truncated. 
E-mar'gl-nate-ly,  adv.    In  an  emargi- 

nate  manner. 

E-mar'gi-na'tlon  (-na'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  notch- 
ing or  indenting  the  margin,  or  the  state  of  being  so 
notched ;  also,  a  notch  or  shallow  sinus  in  a  margin. 

E-mas'CU-late.  (e-mas'kfi-lat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Emasculated  (-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emasculatino 
(la'ting).]  [L.  cmasculare  ;  e  -\-  m,asculus  male,  mascu- 
line. See  Male  masculine.]  1.  To  deprive  of  virile  or 
procreative  power  ;  to  castrate ;  to  geld. 

2.  To  deprive  of  masculine  vigor  or  spirit ;  to  weaken ; 
to  render  effeminate  ;  to  vitiate  by  unmanly  softness. 

Luxury  had  not  emasculated  their  minds.     V.  Knox. 

E-mas'CU-late  (-lat),  a.  Deprived  of  virility  or  vigor ; 
unmanned;  weak.     '■'■  Emasculate  sldive."       Hammond. 

E-mas'OU-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),  n.  1.  The  act  of  depriving 
of  virility,  or  the  state  of  being  so  deprived  ;  castration. 

2.  The  act  of  depriving,  or  state  of  being  deprived,  of 
vigor  or  strength  ;  unmanly  weakness. 

E-mas'CU-la'tor  (e-mSs'ku-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who, 
or  that  which,  emasculates. 

E-mas'CU-la-tO-ry  (-la-t6-ry),  a.  Serving  or  tending 
to  emasculate. 

Em-bace'  (em-bas'),  v.  t.  See  Embase.  [Obs.] 

Em-bale'  (em-bal'),  V.  t.  [F.  emballer ;  pref.  em-  (L. 
in)  +  balle  bale.  See  1st  Bale.]  [06s.]  1.  To  make 
up  into  a  bale  or  pack.  Johnson. 

2.  To  bind  up ;  to  inclose. 

Legs  .  .  .  empaled  in  golden  buskins.        Spenser. 

Em-ball'  (Sm-bal'),  V.  t.  [See  Embale.]  To  encircle 
or  embrace.    [Obs.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Em-balm'  (em-bam'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Embalmed 
(-bamd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embalming.]  [F.  embaumer  ; 
pref.  em-  (L.  in)  +  baume  balm.  See  Balm.]  1.  To 
anoint  all  over  with  balm ;  especially,  to  preserve  from 
decay  by  means  of  balm  or  other  aromatic  oils,  or  spices  ; 
to  fill  or  impregnate  (a  dead  body),  with  aromatics  and 
drugs  that  it  may  resist  putrefaction. 

Joseph  commanded  his  servants,  the  physicians,  to  embalm 
his  father  ;  and  the  physicians  embalmed  Israel.  Gen.  1.  2. 


2.  To  fill  or  imbue  with  sweet  odor ;  to  perfume. 

With  fresh  dews  embalmed  the  earth.  Milton. 

3.  To  preserve  from  decay  or  obUvion  aa  if  with  balm  ; 
to  perpetuate  in  remembrance. 

Those  tears  eternal  that  embalm  the  dead.         Pope. 

Em-balm'er  (em-bam'er),  n.    One  who  embalms. 

Em-balm'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  embaumement.] 
The  act  of  embalming,     [it.]  Malone. 

Em-banl£'  (em-bSnk'),  v.  i.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Embanked 
(-bSukt') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embanking.]  [Pref.  em-  + 
bank.  Cf.  Imbank.]  To  throw  up  a  bank  so  as  to  con- 
fine or  to  defend ;  to  protect  by  a  bank  of  earth  or  stone. 

Em-bank'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  surround- 
ing or  defending  with  a  bank. 

2.  A  structure  of  earth,  gravel,  etc.,  raised  to  prevent 
water  from  overflowing  a  level  tract  of  country,  to  retain 
water  in  a  reservoir,  or  to  carry  a  roadway,  etc. 

Em-bar'  (em-bar'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Embarked 
(-bard') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embahrino.]  [Pref.  em-  +  bar  : 
cf.  F.  embarrer.  Cf.  Embakoo.]  1.  To  bar  or  shut  in; 
to  inclose  securely,  as  with  bars. 

Where  fast  embarred  in  mighty  brazen  wall.     Spenser. 

2.  To  stop ;  to  hinder  by  prohibition  ;  to  block  up. 

He  embarred  all  further  trade.  Bacon. 

Em'bar-ca'tlon  (Sm'biir-ka'shun),  n.  Same  as  Em- 
baekation. 

Em-barge'  (Sm-barJ'),  v.  t.  To  put  in  a  barge.  [Po- 
etic'] Drayton. 

Em-bar'gO  (5m-bar'go),  n. ;  pi.  Embargoes  (-goz). 
[Sp.,  fr.  embargar  to  arrest,  restraui ;  pref.  em-  (L.  in) 
+  Sp.  barra  bar,  akin  to  F.  barre  bar.  See  Bar.]  An 
edict  or  order  of  the  government  prohibiting  the  depar- 
ture of  ships  of  commerce  from  some  or  all  of  the  ports 
witliin  its  dominions ;  a  prohibition  to  sail. 

(ly  If  the  embargo  is  laid  on  an  enemy's  ships,  it  is 
caSSd  a,  hostile  embargo;  if  on  the  ships  belonging  to  citi- 
zens of  the  embargoing  state,  it  is  called  a  civil  embargo. 

Em-bar'gO,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Embaegoed  (-god) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embaegoing.]  To  lay  an  embargo  on 
and  thus  detain ;  to  prohibit  from  leaving  port ;  —  said 
of  ships,  also  of  commerce  and  goods. 

Em-bark'  (Sm-bark'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Embarked 
(-barkf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embaeking.]  [F.  embarquer  ; 
pref,  em-  (L.  in)  -j-  barque  bark  :  cf.  Sp.  embarcar.  It. 
imbarcare.  See  Babk  a  vessel.]  1.  To  cause  to  go  on 
board  a  vessel  or  boat ;  to  put  on  shipboard. 

2.  To  engage,  enlist,  or  invest  (as  persons,  money,  etc.) 
in  any  affair ;  as,  he  embarked  his  fortune  in  trade. 

It  was  the  reputation  of  the  sect  upon  which  St.  Paul  em- 
barked his  salvation.  South. 

Em-bark',  v.  i.  1.  To  go  on  board  a  vessel  or  a  boat 
for  a  voyage ;  as,  the  troops  embarked  for  Lisbon. 

2.  To  engage  in  any  affair. 

Slow  to  embark  in  such  an  undertaking.    Macaulay. 

Em'bar-ka'tlOIl  (Sm'bar-ka'shiin),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
putting  or  going  on  board  of  a  vessel ;  as,  the  embarka- 
tion of  troops. 

2.  That  which  is  embarked ;  as,  an  embarkation  of 
Jesuits.  Smollett. 

Em-bark'ment  (gm-bark'ment),  n.  [Cf.  P.  embarque- 
ment.]     Embarkation.     [R.]  iliddleton. 

Em-bar'rass  (Sm-bSr'ras),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Em- 
BABKAssED  (-rast) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embarrassing.]  [F. 
embarrasser  (cf.  Sp.  embarazar,  Pg.  embarafar,  Pr.  bar- 
ras  bar)  ;  pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -f-  IJL.  barra  bar.    See  Bab.] 

1.  To  hinder  from  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  or  ac- 
tion by  something  which  impedes  or  confuses  mental  ac- 
tion ;  to  perplex  ;  to  discompose ;  to  disconcert ;  as, 
laughter  may  embarrass  an  orator. 

2.  To  hinder  from  liberty  of  movement ;  to  impede ; 
to  obstruct ;  as,  business  is  embarrassed ;  public  affairs 
are  embarrassed. 

3.  {Com.)  To  involve  in  difficulties  concerning  money 
matters ;  to  incumber  with  debt ;  to  beset  with  urgent 
claims  or  demands ;  —  said  of  a  person  or  his  affairs ;  as, 
a  man  or  his  business  is  embarrassed  when  he  can  not 
meet  his  pecuniary  engagements. 

Syn.  —  To  hinder ;  perplex ;  entangle ;  confuse ;  puz- 
zle ;  disconcert;  abash;  distress. —  To  Embareass,  Puz- 
zle, Peeplex.  We  are  puzzled  when  our  faculties  are 
confused  by  something  we  do  not  understand.  We  are 
perplexed  when  our  feelings,  as  well  as  judgment,  are  so 
affected  that  we  know  not  how  to  decide  or  act.  We  are 
embarrassed  when  there  is  some  bar  or  hindrance  upon 
us  which  impedes  our  powers  of  thought,  speech,  or  mo- 
tion. A  schoolboy  is  puzzled  by  a  dCificult  sum ;  a  rea- 
soner  is  perplexed  by  the  subtleties  of  his  opponent ;  a 
youth  is  sometimes  so  embarrassed  before  strangers  as  to 
lose  his  presence  of  mind. 

Em-bar'rass,  n.  [F.embarras.  See  Embarrass,  t;.  <.] 
Embarrassment.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Warburton. 

Em-bar'rass-ment  (-ment),  n.    [F.  embarrassement.] 

1.  A  state  of  being  embarrassed ;  perplexity ;  impedi- 
ment to  freedom  of  action ;  entanglement ;  hindrance  ; 
confusion  or  discomposure  of  mind,  as  from  not  knowing 
what  to  do  or  to  say ;  disconcertedness. 

The  emharrassment  which  inexperienced  minds  have  often  to 
express  themselves  upon  paper.  W.  Irving. 

The  embarrassments  to  commerce  growing  out  of  the  late  reg- 
ulations. Bancroft. 

2.  Difficulty  or  perplexity  arising  from  the  want  of 
money  to  pay  debts. 

Em-base'  (Sm-bas'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em-  -j-  base,  a.  or  v. 
t.  :  cf.  OP.  embaissier.']  To  bring  down  or  lower,  as  in 
position,  value,  etc.;  to  debase;  to  degrade;  to  deteri- 
orate.    [Obs.] 

Embf.ised  the  valleys,  and  embossed  the  hills.    Sylvester. 

Alloy  in  coin  of  gold  .  .  •  may  make  the  metal  work  the  bet- 
ter, but  it  embaseth  it.  Bacon. 

Such  pitiful  embellishments  of  speech  as  serve  for  nothing 
but  to  embase  divinity.  Sovth. 

Em-base'ment  (-ment),  ra.  [From  Embase,  u.  ^]  Act 
of  bringing  down ;  depravation  ;  deterioration.       South. 


Em'bas-sade  (6m'bas-sad),  n.     [F.  ambaasade.    8eft 

Embassy.]    An  embassy.    See  Ambassade.   [Obs.]   Shak. 

Bm-bas'sa-dor  (Sm-bSs'sa-der),  n.    [F.  ambassadeur, 

Sp.  embajador,  LL.  ambassiator,  ambasciator.     See  Em- 

BA8S7,  and  cf.  Ambassador.]    Same  as  Ambassador. 

Stilbon,  that  was  a  wise  embassadour. 

Was  sent  to  Corinth.  Chattcer, 

Myself  my  king's  embassador  will  go.         Bryden. 

Em-bas'sa-dO'rl-al  (-do'ri-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ambassado- 
rial.]   Same  as  Ambassadorial. 

Em-bas'sa-dress  (em-bas'sa^drgs),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ambas- 
sadrice.]    Same  as  Ambassadeess. 

Em-bas'sa-dry  (-dry),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  ambassaderie.] 
Embassy.     [Obs.]  Leland. 

Em'bas-sage  (em'bas-saj ;  48),   n.     1.  An  embassy. 

"  He  sent  a  solemn  embassage."  Bacon. 

Except  your  e?nbassages  have  better  success.      Motley. 

2.  Message  ;  errand.  Shak. 

Em'bas-sy  ^-sf),  n. ;  pi.  Embassies  (-sTz).  [OP.  am- 
bassee,  embascee,  LL.  ambasciata,  fr.  ambasciare  for  am- 
bactiare  to  go  on  a  mission,  fr.  L.  ambacius  vassal,  de- 
pendent, of  Celtic  or  German  origin  ;  cf.  W.  amaeth 
husbandman,  Goth,  andbahts  servant,  G.  amt  office, 
OHG.  ambaht.  Cf.  Ambassador.]  1.  The  public  func- 
tion of  an  ambassador ;  the  charge  or  business  intrusted 
to  an  ambassador  or  to  envoys ;  a  pubhc  message  to  a 
foreign  court  concerning  state  affairs ;  hence,  any  sol- 
emn message. 
He  sends  the  angels  on  embassies  with  his  decrees.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  person  or  persons  sent  as  ambassadors  or  en- 
voys ;  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  ;  envoys. 

3.  The  residence  or  office  of  an  ambassador. 
11^°'  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  spelled  ambassy. 
Em-bas'tard-lze  (Sm-bSs'terd-iz),  v.  t.    [Pref.  em^  -\- 

bastardize.]    To  bastardize.     [Obs.] 

Em-bathe'  (em-bath'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em-  -f  bathe.  Cf. 
Imbathe.]     To  bathe  ;  to  imbathe. 

Em-bat'tall  (Sm-b5t'tal),  v.  t.  [See  Embattle.]  To 
furnish  with  battlements  ;  to  fortify  as  with  battlements. 
[Archaic] 

To  cm6af^aj7and  to  wall  about  thy  cause 
With  iron-worded  proof.  Tennyson- 

Em-bat'tle  (5m-bat't'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Embat- 
tled (-t'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Embattling  (-tling).]  [OP. 
embataillier ;  pref.  em-  (L.  in)  +  P.  bataille  battle.  See 
Battle,  and  cf.  Battlement.]  To  arrange'  in  order  of 
battle ;  to  array  for  battle ;  also,  to  prepare  or  arm  for 
battle  ;  to  equip  as  for  battle. 

One  in  bright  arms  embattled  full  strong.         Spenser. 

Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.      Emerson, 

Em-bat'tle,  v.  i.    To  be  arrayed  for  battle.     [Obs.] 

Em-bat'tle,  1'.  <.   [See  Battlement.]    To  furnish  with 

battlements.     '^ Embattled 'honse.'"  Wordsworth. 

Em-bat'tled  (-t'ld),  a.    1.  Having  indentations  like  a 

battlement.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  (Her.)  Having  the  edge  broken  like  battlements ;  — 
said  of  a  bearing  such  as  a  fess,  bend, 
or  the  like. 

3.  Having  been  the  place  of  battle; 
as,  an  embattled  plain  or  field. 

J.  Baillie. 

Em-bat'tle-ment  (Sm-b5t't'l-ment), 
n.  1.  An  indented  parapet ;  a  battle- 
ment. 

2.  The  fortifying  of  a  building  or  a 
wall  by  means  of  battlements. 

Em-bay  (Sm-ba'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  em-  ■\-  bay  to  bathe.] 
To  bathe  ;  to  soothe  or  lull  as  by  bathing.     [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

Em-bay',  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Embayed  (-bad') ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Embaying.]  [Pref.  em-  -{-  1st  bay.]  To  shut 
in,  or  shelter,  as  in  a  bay. 

If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 
Be  not  ensheltered  and  embayed,  they  are  drowned.    Shak. 

Em-bay'ment  (-ment),  n.    A  bay.     [B.] 

The  embayment  which  is  terminated  by  the  land  of  North 
Berwick.  Sir  }V.  Scott. 

Em-beam'  (em-bem'),  V.  i.  To  make  brilliant  with 
beams.     [P.]  G.  Fletcher. 

Em-bed'  (Sm-bSd'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Embedded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embedding.]  [Pref.  em-  -\-  bed.  Cf. 
Imbed.]  To  lay  as  in  a  bed  ;  to  lay  in  surrounding  mat- 
ter ;  to  bed  ;  as,  to  embed  a  thing  in  clay,  mortar,  or  sand. 

Em-bed'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  embedding,  or 
the  state  of  being  embedded. 

Em-bel1ish  (Sm-bel'lish),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Em- 
bellished (-lisht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embellishing.] 
[OE.  embelisen,  embelisshen,  P.  embellir;  pref.  em-  (L. 
in)  -f-  bel,  beau,  beautiful.  See  Beauty.]  To  make 
beautiful  or  elegant  by  ornaments ;  to  decorate ;  to 
adorn;  as,  to  embellish  a  book  with  pictures,  a  garden, 
with  shi'ubs  and  flowers,  a  narrative  with  striking  anec- 
dotes, or  style  with  metaphors. 

Syn.  — To  adorn;  beautify;  deck;  bedeck;  decorate; 
garnish ;  enrich ;  ornament ;  illustrate.    See  Adorn. 

Em-belllsh-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  embellishes. 

Em-bellish-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  P.  embellisst' 
ment.]  1.  The  act  of  adorning,  or  the  state  of  being 
adorned;  adornment. 

In  the  selection  of  their  ground,  as  well  as  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  it.  Prescott. 

2.  That  which  adds  beauty  or  elegance;  ornament; 
decoration  ;  as,  pictorial  emballishments. 

The  graces  and  embellishments  of  the  exterior  man.  I.  Taylor. 

Em'ber  (Sm'ber),  n.  [OE.  emmeres,  emeres,  AS. 
iemyrie ;  akin  to  Icel.  eimyrja,  Dan.  emmer,  MHG. 
eimere ;  cf.  Icel.  eimr  vapor,  smoke.]  A  lighted  coal, 
smoldering  amid  ashes ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  plural,  to 
signify  mingled  coals  and  ashes;  the  smoldering  re- 
mains of  a  fire.     "He  rakes  hot  em Jers."  Dryden. 

He  takes  a  lighted  ember  out  of  the  covered  vessel.  Colebrooke. 

Em'ber,  a.   [OE.  ymber,  AS.  ymbren,  ymbryne,  prop., 
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runniDg  around,  circuit ;  ym.be  around  -f-  ryne  a  running, 
(r.  rinnan  to  run.  See  AuB-,  and  Run.]  Making  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  year  or  the  seasoua ;  recurring  in  each  quarter 
of  the  year ;  as,  ember  fasts. 

Ember  days  (R.  0.  &  Eng.  Ch.),  days  set  apart  for 
fasting  and  prayer  in  each  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 
The  Council  of  Placentia  (a.  d.  1US)51  appointed  for  ember 
days  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  after  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  Wliitsuntide,  the  14tli  of  September, 
and  the  13th  of  December.  The  weeks  in  wiiich  these 
days  fall  are  called  ember  weeks. 

Em'ber— goose'  (em'ber-goos'),  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  ember- 
gans,  hav-imber,  hav-immer,  Icel.  himbrin,  himbrimi.'] 
(Zool.)  The  loon  or  great  northern  diver.  See  LoON. 
[Written  also  emmer-goose  and  imber-goose.'] 

Bm'l)er-lngS  (-Tngz),  n.  pi.    Ember  days.     [Ote.] 

Em-bet'ter  (.Sni-bSt'ter),  t;.  if.   To  make  better.    [Ote.] 

Em-bez'zle  (Sm-bez'z'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Embez- 
zled (-z'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embezzling  (-zliug).] 
[Norm.  F.  embeseiller  to  destroy;  cf.  OF.  besillier  to  ill 
treat,  ravage,  destroy.  Cf.  Bezzle.]  1.  To  appropri- 
ate fraudulently  to  one's  ovi^n  use,  as  property  intrusted 
to  one's  care ;  to  apply  to  one's  private  uses  by  a  breach 
of  trust ;  as,  to  embezzle  money  held  in  trust. 

2.  To  misappropriate ;  to  waste ;  to  dissipate  in  ex- 
travagance.    \_Obs.'\ 

To  emhezzte  our  money  in  drinking  or  gaming.      Sharp, 

Em-bez'Zle-ment  (-ment),  n.  Tlie  fraudulent  appro- 
priation of  property  by  a  person  to  whom  it  has  been  in- 
trusted ;  as,  the  embezzlement  by  a  clerk  of  his  employ- 
er's money ;  embezzlement  of  public  funds  by  the  public 
officer  having  them  in  charge. 

1^°*  Larceny  denotes  a  taking,  by  fraud  or  stealth, 
from  another's  possession  ;  embezzlement  denotes  an  ap- 
propriation, by  fraud  or  stealth,  of  property  already  ni 
the  wrongdoer's  possession.  In  England  and  in  most  of 
the  United  States  embezzlement  is  made  indictable  by 
statute. 

Em-bez'zler  (-zler),  n.    One  who  embezzles. 

Em-blllow  (Sm-billo),  V.  i.  To  swell  or  heave  like 
a  wave  of  the  sea.     [i?.]  Lisle. 

Em'bl-Ot'0-COld  (Sm'bi-5t'o-koid^,  a.  [NL.  Embiotoca, 
the  name  of  one  genus -|- -o/rf.]  (Zool.)  Belonging  to, 
or  resembling,  the  Embiotocidse.  —  n.  One  of  a  family  of 
fishes  {Embiolocidx)  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, remUrkable  for  being  viviparous  ;  —  also  called 
turf  fishes  and  viviparous  fishes.    See  lUust.  in  Append. 

Em-blt'ter  (Sm-blt'ter),  V.  t.  To  make  bitter  or  sad. 
See  Imbittek. 

Em-blt'ter-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  embittering ; 
also,  that  which  embitters. 

Em-blanch'  (5m-blanch'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  em-  +  1st 
blanch.']    To  whiten.     See  Blanch.     [06s.]         Heylin. 

Em-blaze'  (5m-blaz'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Em- 
blazed (-blazd') ;  ^.  ^r.  &  «6.  n.  Emblazing.]  [Pref. 
em-  -f-  Ist  blaze."]  1.  To  adorn  with  glittering  embel- 
lishments. 

No  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores 

Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  emblaze  the  floors.         Pope. 

2.  To  paint  or  adorn  with  armorial  figures ;  to  blazon, 
or  emblazon.    \_Archaic~\ 

The  imperial  ensign,  .  .  .  streaming  to  the  wind, 

With  gems  and  golden  luster  rich  emblazed.  Milton. 

Em-bla'zon  (em-bla'z'n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Em- 
blazoned (-z'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emblazoning.]  [Pref. 
em-  +  blazon.  Cf.  Emblaze.]  \.  To  depict  or  represent ; 
—  said  of  heraldic  bearings.     See  Blazon. 

2.  To  deck  in  glaring  colors  ;  to  set  off  conspicuously ; 
to  display  pompously ;  to  decorate. 

_  The  walls  were  .  .  .  em?)?a2072erf  with  legends  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  illustrious  pair.  Prescott. 

Em-Wa'ZOn-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  emblazons  ;  also, 
one  who  publishes  and  displays  anything  with  pomp. 

Em-bla'zon-ing,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  heraldic  dec- 
oration ;  delineation  of  armorial  bearings. 

Em-bla'zon-ment  (-ment),  n.     An  emblazoning. 

Em-bla'zon-ry  (-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Emblazonbies  (-rTz). 
The  act  or  art  of  an  emblazoner ;  heraldic  or  ornamental 
decoration,  as  pictures  or  figures  on  shields,  standards, 
etc. ;  emblazonment. 

Thine  ancient  standard's  rich  emblazonry.       Trench. 

Em'blem  (Sm'blem),  n.  [F.  embleme,  L.  emblema, 
-atis,  that  which  is  put  in  or  on,  inlaid  work,  fr.  Gr. 
ili.fi\r]ix.a  a  thing  put  in  or  on,  fr.  eytijSaAAeii-  to  throw, 
lay,  put  in;  ev  in  +  ^iWeiv  to  throw.  See  In,  and 
Paeable.]  1.  Inlay;  inlaid  or  mosaic  work  ;  something 
ornamental  inserted  in  a  surface.     [06s.]  Milton. 

2.  A  visible  sign  of  an  idea ;  an  object,  or  the  figure  of 
an  object,  symbolizing  and  suggesting  another  object,  or 
an  idea,  by  natural  aptness  or  by  association  ;  a  figura- 
tive representation  ;  a  typical  designation  ;  a  symbol ; 
as,  a  balance  is  an  emblem  of  justice ;  a  scepter,  the  em- 
blem of  sovereignty  or  power ;  a  circle,  the  emblem  of 
eternity.  "  His  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on  his 
sinister  cheek."  Shak. 

3.  A  picture  accompanied  with  a  motto,  a  set  of  verses, 
or  the  like,  intended  as  a  moral  lesson  or  meditation. 

^7?  Writers  and  artists  of  the  17th  century  gave  much 
attention  and  study  to  the  composition  of  such  emblems, 
and  many  collections  of  them  were  published, 
o  '*y"^~Sign;  symbol;  type;  device;  signal;  token.— 
bioN,  Emblem,  Symbol,  Type.  Sign  is  the  generic  word 
comprehending  all  significant  representations.  An  em- 
blem is  a  visible  object  representing  another  by  a  natural 
suggestion  of  characteristic  qualities,  or  an  habitual  and 
recognized  association ;  as,  a  circle,  having  no  apparent 
Deginnmg  or  end,  is  an  em  iZem  of  eternity;  a  particular 
nag  IS  the  emblem  of  the  country  or  .ship  which  has 
adopted  it  for  a  sign  and  with  which  it  is  habitually  asso- 
*i'-  f?"  ■"'^''■veen  emblem  and  symbol  the  distinction  is 
Blight,  and  often  one  may  be  substituted  for  the  other 
without  impropriety.  See  Symbol.  Thus,  a  circle  is 
either  an  emblem  or  a.  symbol  of  eteniity  ;  a  scepter,  either 
an  emblem  ovasymbol  of  authority  ;  a  lamb,  either  an  em- 
Dlem  or  a  symbol  of  meekness.    "  An  emblem  is  always  of 


something  simple  ;  a  symbol  may  be  of  something  com- 
plex, as  of  a  transaction.  ...  In  consequence  we  do  not 
speak  of  actions  as  einblem.atic."  C.  J.  Smith.  A  type  is 
a  representative  example,  or  model,  exhibiting  the  quali- 
ties common  to  all  individuals  of  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
longs ;  as,  the  Monitor  is  a  type  of  a  class  of  war  vessels. 

Em'blem  (6m'blSiu),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Emblemed 
(-blemd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embleming.]  To  represent  by 
an  emblem;  to  symbolize.     [J?.] 

Emblemed  by  the  cozening  fig  tree.  Feltham. 

Em'blem-at'ic  (Sm'blSni-at'Ik),  )  a.     [Cf.  F.  emble- 

Em'blem-at'ic-al  (-i-kal),  j       malique.]      Per- 

taining to,  containing,  or  consisting  in,  an  emblem ; 
symbolic  ;  typically  representative ;  representing  as  an 
emblem;  as,  emblematic  language  or  ornaments;  a  crown 
is  emitowaZic  of  royalty;  v/hitQ  is  emblematic  of  purity. 
—  Em'blem-at'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Em'blem-at'1-cize  (-T-siz),  v.  t.  To  render  emblem- 
atic ;  as,  to  embleniaticize  a  picture.     [iJ.]  Walpole. 

Em-blem'a-tlst  (8m-blSm'a-tist),  n.  A  writer  or  in- 
ventor of  emblems.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

£m-blem'a-tize  (-tiz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Emblem- 
atized (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emblematizing  (-ti'zTng).] 
To  represent  by,  or  as  by,  an  emblem  ;  to  symbolize. 

Anciently  the  sun  was  commonly  emblematized  by  a  starry  or 
radiate  figure.  £p.  tlurd. 

Em'ble-ment  (Sm'ble-ment),  n.  [OP.  embleer  to  sow 
with  corn,  F.  emblaver,  it.  LL.  imbladare ;  pref.  in- -\- 
LL.  bladum  grain,  F.  ble.]  (Law)  The  growing  crop,  or 
profits  of  a  crop  which  has  been  sown  or  planted  ;  —  used 
especially  in  the  plural.  The  produce  of  grass,  trees, 
and  the  like,  is  not  emblement.        Wharton''s  Law  Diet. 

Em'blem-ize  (em'blSm-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Em- 
blemized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emblemizing  (-i'zTng).] 
To  represent  by  an  emblem ;  to  emblematize.      [iJ.] 

Em-bloom'  (Sm-blo6m'),  V.  t.  To  emblossom.  Savage. 

Em-blos'som  (em-blos'siim),  v.  t.  To  cover  or  adorn 
with  blossoms. 

On  the  white  emblossomed  spray.   J.  Cunningham. 

Em-bod'I-er  (5m-bod'i-er),  n.    One  who  embodies. 

Em-bod'i-ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  embodying  ; 
the  state  of  being  embodied. 

2.  That  which  embodies  or  is  embodied  ;  representa- 
tion in  a  physical  body  ;  a  completely  organized  system, 
like  the  body  ;  as,  the  embodiment  of  courage,  or  of 
courtesy  ;  the  embodiment  of  true  piety. 

Em-bod'y  (-y),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Embodied  (-id) ; 
p. pr.  &vb.  n.  Embodtino.]  To  form  into  a  body;  to 
invest  with  a  body ;  to  collect  into  a  body,  a  united  mass, 
or  a  whole  ;  to  incorporate  ;  as,  to  embody  one's  ideas  in 
a  treatise.     [Written  also  iTnJorfy.] 

Devils  embodied  and  disembodied.        Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  soul,  while  it  is  embodied,  can  no  more  be  divided  from 
sin.  '  South. 

Em-bod'y,  v.  i.  To  unite  in  a  body,  a  mass,  or  a  col- 
lection ;  to  coalesce.     [Written  also  imbody.] 

Firmly  to  embody  against  this  court  party.  Burke. 

Em-bogue'  (5m-bog'),  V.  i.  [See  Disembogue.]  To 
disembogue ;  to  discharge,  as  a  river,  its  waters  into  the 
sea  or  another  river.     [S.j 

Em-bo'guing  (Sm-bo'glng),  n.  The  mouth  of  a  river, 
or  place  where  its  waters  are  discharged.     [J?.] 

Em-boil'  (5m-boil'),  v.  i.  To  boil  with  anger ;  to  ef- 
fervesce.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

Em-boil',  V.  t.  To  cause  to  boil  with  anger  ;  to  irri- 
tate ;  to  chafe.     [Obs.l  Spenser. 

\\  Em'boite'ment'  faN/bwafmaN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  em- 
botter  to  fit  in,  insert ;  en  in  -\-  boite  box.]  (Biol.)  The 
hypothesis  that  all  living  things  proceed  from  preexist- 
ing germs,  and  that  these  encase  the  germs  of  all  future 
living  things,  inclosed  one  within  another.  Buffon. 

Em-bold'en  (em-bold''n),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Em- 
boldened (-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.n.  Emboldening  (-'n-ing).] 
To  give  boldness  or  courage  to  ;  to  encourage.  Shak. 

The  self-conceit  which  emboldened  him  to  undertake  this  dan- 
gerous office.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Em-bold'en-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  emboldens. 

Em-bOl'iC  (em-bol'ik),  a.  [Gr.  e^ajSaAAeif  to  throw 
in.     See  Embolism.]     1.  Embolismic. 

2.  {Med.)  Pertaining  to  an  embolism;  produced  by 
an  embolism  ;  as,  an  embolic  abscess. 

3.  {Biol.)  Pushing  or  growing  in ;  —  said  of  a  kind  of 
invagination.     See  under  Invagination. 

Em'bO-lism  (Sm'bo-llz'm),  n.  [L.  embolismus,  from 
Gr.  ifi^aXXew  to  throw  or  put  in,  insert ;  cf.  e/i|3dAi;iios 
intercalated :  cf.  F.  embolisme.  See  Emblem.]  1.  In- 
tercalation ;  the  insertion  of  days,  months,  or  years,  in 
an  account  of  time,  to  produce  regularity ;  as,  the  em- 
bolism of  a  lunar  month  in  the  Greek  year. 

2.  Intercalated  time.  Johnson. 

3.  {Med.)  The  occlusion  of  a  blood  vessel  by  an  em- 
bolus. Embolism  in  the  brain  often  produces  sudden 
unconsciousness  and  paralysis. 

Em'bO-lis'mal  (-liz'mol),  a.  Pertaining  to  embolism ; 
intercalary;  as,  embolismal  months. 

Em'bo-lis-mat'ic  (-Itz-mSt'ik), )  „     w^u^no™:, 

Em'bo-lis-mat'ic-al  (-T-kal),     )  «•    Embohsmic. 

Bm'bO-lis'mic  (-liz'mTk),     \a.       [Cf.     P.     embolis- 

Em'bO-lis'mic-al  (-mT-kal), )  migue.']  Pertaining  to 
embolism  or  intercalation ;  intercalated ;  as,  an  embolis- 
mic year,  i.  e.,  the  year  in  which  there  is  intercalation. 

Em'bO-lite  (Sm'bo-lit),  n.  [From  Gr.  efipoKiov  some- 
thing thrown  in  between.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  consist- 
ing of  both  the  chloride  and  the  bromide  of  silver. 

Em'bO-lUS  (-liis),  n.;  pi.  Emboli  (-li).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
e/x|3oAo9  pointed  so  as  to  be  put  or  thrust  in,  fr.  efi^dWetv 
to  throw,  thrust,  or  put  in.  See  Emblem.]  1.  Some- 
thing inserted,  as  a  wedge ;  the  piston  or  sucker  of  a 
pump  or  syringe. 

2.  {Med. )  A  plug  of  some  substance  lodged  in  a  blood 
vessel,  being  brought  thither  by  the  blood  current.  It 
consists  most  frequently  of  a  clot  of  fibrin,  a  detached 
shred  of  a  morbid  growth,  a  globule  of  fat,  or  a  micro- 
scopic organism. 
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EmTJO-ly  (8m'bo-lf ),  n.  [Gr.  e^jSoAij  a  putting  into.] 
{Biol. )  Embolic  invagination.     See  under  Invagination. 

II  Em'bon'point'  (aN'bSN'pwSN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  en  ban 
point  in  good  condition.  See  BoN,  and  Point.]  Plump- 
ness of  person ;  —  said  especially  of  persons  somewhat 
corpulent. 

Em-bor'der  (6m-bSr'der),  V.  t.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -f 
border:  cf.  OF.  emborder.]  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  a 
border ;  to  imborder. 

Em-bOS'om  (6m-b6oz'iim),  v.  t.  [Written  also  im- 
bosom.}  1.  To  take  into,  or  place  in,  the  bosom ;  to 
cherish ;  to  foster. 

Glad  to  embosom  his  affection.  Spenser. 

2.  To  inclose  or  surround  ;  to  shelter  closely ;  to  place 
in  the  midst  of  something. 

His  house  embosomed  in  the  grove.  Pope. 

Some  tender  flower  .  .  , 
Embosomed  in  the  greenest  glade.  Keble. 

Em-boss'  (Sm-bos';  115),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Em- 
bossed (-bSsf  ;  115)  ;^.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embossing.]  [Pref. 
em-  (L.  in)  +  boss :  cf.  OF.  embosser  to  swell  in  bunches.] 

1.  To  raise  the  surface  of  into  bosses  or  protuber- 
ances ;  particularly,  to  ornament  with  raised  work. 

Botches  and  blains  must  all  his  flesh  emboss.      JUilton. 

2.  To  raise  in  relief  from  a  surface,  as  an  ornament, 
a  head  on  a  coin,  or  the  like. 

Then  o'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  embossed 

Androgeo's  death.  Dryden. 

Exhibiting  flowers  in  their  natural  colors  embossed  upon   a 

purple  ground.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Em-boss',  V.  t.     [Etymology  uncertain.]     To  make  to 

foam  at  the  mouth,  like  a  hunted  animal.     [06s.] 

Em-boss',  V.  t.  [Cf.  Pr.  &  Sp.  emboscar,lt.  imbos- 
care,  F  embusguer,  and  E.  imbosk."]  1.  To  hide  or  con- 
ceal in  a  thicket ;  to  imbosk ;  to  inclose,  shelter,  or 
shroud  in  a  wood.     [06s.] 

In  the  Arabian  woods  embossed.  Milton. 

2.  To  surround  ;  to  ensheath  ;  to  immerse  ;  to  beset. 

A  knight  her  met  in  mighty  arms  embossed.      Spenser. 
Em-boss',  V.  i.    To  seek  the  bushy  forest ;  to  hide  in 
the  woods.     [06s.]  ~    -    .. 

Em-bossed'  (gm-b3sf ;  115),  a.  1. 
ered  with  bosses  or  raised  figures. 

2.  Having  a  part  projecting  like  the 
boss  of  a  shield. 

3.  Swollen ;    protuberant.      [06s.] 
"  An  embossed  carbuncle."         Shak. 

Em-bOSS'er    (Sm-b3s'er;   115),   n. 
One  who  embosses. 

Em-bosB'ment  (-ment),  n.    1.  The 
act  of  forming  bosses  or  raised  figures,  or  the  state  of 
being  so  formed. 

2.  A  bosslike  prominence ;  figure  in  relief ;  raised 
work  ;  jut  ;  protuberance  ;  esp.,  a  combination  of  raised 
surfaces  having  a  decorative  effect.  "  The  embossment 
of  the  figure."  Addison. 

Em-bot'tle  (-bSf  t'l),  v.  t.    To  bottle,    [i?.]    Phillips. 

II  Em'bOU'chure'  (aN'boo'shur'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  embou- 
cher  to  put  to  the  mouth  ;  pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -f-  bouche 
the  mouth.  Cf.  Embogce,  Debouch.]  1.  The  mouth  of 
a  river  ;  also,  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 

2.  (Mus.)  {a)  The  mouthpiece  of  a  wind  instrument. 
(6)  The  shaping  of  the  lips  to  the  mouthpiece ;  as,  a 
flute  player  has  a  good  embouchure. 

Bm-bOW'  (§m-bo'),  V.  t.  To  bend  like  a  bow ;  to  curve. 

".BmSowed  arches."    [06s.  or  iJ.]  Sir  W.Scott. 

With  gilded  horns  ernbowed  like  the  moon.       Spenser. 

Bm-bow'el  (Sm-bou'el),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Embow- 
eled (-Sid)  or  Emeowelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embowel- 
ing or  Emeowelling.]    1.  To  disembowel. 

The  barbarous  practice  of  emboweling.        Hallam. 
The  boar  .  .  .  makes  his  trough 
In  your  emboweled  bosoms.  Shak. 

^^^  Disembowel  is  the  preferable  word  in  this  sense. 

2.  To  imbed ;  to  hide  in  the  inward  parts ;  to  bury. 

Or  deep  emboweled  in  the  earth  entire.        Spenser. 

Em-bOW'el-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  takes  out  the  bowels. 
[Written  also  emboweller.1 

Em-bOW'el-ment  (-ment),  n.    Disembowelment. 

Em-bOW'er  (-er),  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  bower  ;  to 
shelter  with  trees.  [Written  also  imbower.']  [Poetic'] 
Milton.  —  v.  i.  To  lodge  or  rest  in  a  bower.  [PoelioJ 
"  In  their  wide  boughs  e^nbow^ring."  Spenser, 

Em-bowl'  (Sm-bol'),  V.  i.  To  form  like  a  bowl ;  to 
give  a  globular  shape  to.     [06s.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Em-bos'  (Sm-boks'),  v.  t.  To  inclose,  as  in  a  box  ;  to 
imbox. 

Em-boysse'ment  (§m-bois'ment),  n.  [See  Embush. 
ment.]     An  ambush.     [06s.]  Chaucer, 

Em-brace'  (6m-bras'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em-  (intens.)  -f- 
brace,  v.  t.]    To  fasten  on,  as  armor.     [06s.]     Spenser, 

Em-brace',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  ^.  Embraced  (-brasf) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embracing  (-bra'sing).]  [OF.  embracier, 
F.  embrasser ;  pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -\-  P.  bras  arm.  See 
Brace,  re.]  1.  To  clasp  in  the  arms  with  affection  ;  to 
take  in  the  arms ;  to  hug. 

I  will  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm, 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy.  Shah 

Paul  called  unto  him  the  disciples,  and  embraced  them. 

Acfs  XX.  L 

2.  To  cling  to;  to  cherish;  to  love.  Shak 

3.  To  seize  eagerly,  or  with  alacrity ;  to  accept  with 
cordiality  ;  to  welcome.  "  I  embrace  these  conditions. " 
"  You  embrace  the  occasion."  Shak, 

What  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace  for  truth  ?     Locke. 

4.  To  encircle  ;  to  encompass  ;  to  inclose. 
Low  at  his  feet  a  spacious  plain  is  placed. 

Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embraced.    Venham, 

5.  To  include  as  parts  of  a  whole  ;  to  comprehend  ;  to 
take  in  ;  as,  natural  philosophy  embraces  many  sciences. 

Not  that  my  song,  in  such  a  scnnty  spoce. 

So  large  a  subject  fully  can  embrace.  Drydetu 
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6.  To  accept ;  to  undergo ;  to  submit  to.  "  I  embrace 
thla  fortune  patiently. "  Shak. 

7.  (Law)  To  attempt  to  influence  corruptly,  as  a  jury 
or  court.  Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  To  clasp ;  hug ;  inclose  :  encircle ;  encompass ; 
include ;    comprise ;    comprehend ;    contam  ;   involve  ; 
imply. 
Em-brace'  (Sm-bras'),  V.  i.     To  join  in  an  embrace. 
Em-brace',  n.    Intimate  or  close  encircling  with  the 
arms ;  pressure  to  the  bosom ;  clasp  ;  hug. 
We  stood  tranced  in  long  embraces. 
Mixed  with  kisses.  Tennyson. 

Em-brace'ment  (-ment),  n.     [Cf.  F.  embrasser>ient.'\ 

1.  A  clasp  in  the  arms ;  embrace. 

Dear  though  chaste  embracements.     Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  State  of  being  contained  ;  inclosure.      [Ofts.] 

In  the  embracement  of  the  parts  hardly  reparable,  as  bones. 

Bacon. 

S'  Willing  acceptance.     [06s.] 

A  ready  embracement  of  .  .  .  his  kindness.        Barrow. 

Em-brace'or  (-or),  re.  (Law)  One  guilty  of  em- 
bracery. 

Em-bra'cer  (em-bra'ser),  n.     One  who  embraces. 

Em-bra'cer-y  (gm-bra'ser-y),  n.  (Latv)  An  attempt 
to  influence  a  court,  jury,  etc.,  corruptly,  by  promises, 
entreaties,  money,  entertainments,  threats,  or  other  im- 
proper inducements. 

Em-bra'olve  (-stv),  a.  Disposed  to  embrace ;  fond  of 
caressing.     [i?J  Thackeray. 

Em-brald'  (em-brad'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -\-  1st 
braid.']     \.  To  braid  up,  as  hair.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  upbraid.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Em-branch'ment  (gm-branch'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  em- 
branchement.~\    The  branching  forth,  as  of  trees. 

Em-bran'gle  (em-brSn'g'l),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -\- 
brangle.J    To  confuse  ;  to  entangle.     [06s.] 

I  am  lost  and  embraiigicd  in  inextriCLible  difficulties.  Berkeley. 

Em-bra'sure  (Sm-bra'zhiir ;  135),  n.  [See  Embrace.] 
An  embrace.    [06s.]   "  Our  locked  eni6ras!<res."    Shak. 


1.  (Arch.)  A  splay  of  a  door  or  window. 
Apart,  in  the  twilight  gloom  of  a  window's  embrasure. 
Sat  the  lovers.  Longfellow. 

2.  (Fori.)  An  aperture  with  slant  sides  in  a  wall  or 
parapet,  through  which  cannon  are  pointed  and  dis- 
charged ;  a  crenelle.     See  Illust.  of  Casemate. 

Em-brave'  (em-brav'),  V.  t.  1.  To  inspire  with  brav- 
ery.    [06s.]  Beaumont. 

2.  To  decorate  ;  to  make  showy  and  fine.     [06s.] 

And  with  sad  cypress  seemly  it  embraves.       Spenser. 

Em-brawn'  (em-bran'),  V.  t.     To  harden.     [06s.] 

It  will  embrawn  and  iron-crust  his  flesh.  Nash. 

Em-bread'  (em-bred'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  in)  + 
bread  =:  1st  braid.]    To  braid.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Em-breathe'ment  (em-breth'ment),  n.  The  act  of 
breathing  in  ;  inspiration.     IB.] 

The  special  and  immediate  suggestion,  emhreathement,  and 
dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  W.  Lee. 

Em-brew'  (em-bru'),  v.  t.  To  imbrue  ;  to  stain  with 
blood.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Em-bright'  (em-brlf),  v.  t.    To  brighten.     [06s.] 

Em'bro-cate  (em'bro-kat),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  Embro- 
cated (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embrocating.]  [NL. 
embrocatus,  p.  p.  of  embrocare ;  cf.  6r.  ifjifipoxn  lotion, 
fomentation,  fr.  i/ji^pej^eiv  to  foment ;  ci/  in  -{-  ^pe^ew  to 
wet.]  (3fed.)  To  moisten  and  rub  (a  diseased  part) 
with  a  liquid  substance,  as  with  spirit,  oil,  etc. ,  by  means 
of  a  cloth  or  sponge. 

Em'bro-ca'tion  f-ka'shiin),  7i.  [NL.  embrocatio  :  cf. 
F.  embrocation.]  (Med.)  (a)  The  act  of  moistening  and 
rubbing  a  diseased  part  with  spirit,  oil,  etc.  (5)  The 
liquid  or  lotion  with  which  an  affected  part  is  rubbed. 

Em-brogl'lo  (em-brol'y6),  n.    See  Imbroglio. 

Em-broid'er  (Sm-broid'er),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Em- 
broidered (-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embroiderinq.]  [OE. 
embroiiden.  See  Broider.]  To  ornament  with  needle- 
work ;  as,  to  embroider  a  scarf. 

Thou  shalt  embroider  the  coat  of  fine  Unen.    Ex.  xxviii.  39. 

Em-broid'er-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  embroiders. 

Em-brold'er-y    (-y),    n.  ;    pi.    Embroideries    (-Tz). 

1.  Needlework  used  to  enrich  textile  fabrics,  leather, 
etc. ;  also,  the  art  of  embroidering. 

2.  Diversified  ornaments,  especially  by  contrasted  fig- 
ures and  colors ;  variegated  decoration. 

Fields  in  spring's  enibroidery  are  dressed.       Addison. 
A  mere  rhetorical  embroidery  of  phrases.    J.  A.  Symonds. 

Em-broll'  (5m-broil'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Embroiled 
(-broild') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Embroiling.]  [P.  embrouiller  ; 
pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -\-  brouiller.  See  1st  Broil,  and  cf.  Im- 
broglio.] 1.  To  throw  into  confusion  or  commotion  by 
contention  or  discord ;  to  entangle  in  a  broil  or  quarrel ; 
to  make  confused ;  to  distract ;  to  involve  in  difficulties 
by  dissension  or  strife. 

The  royal  house  embroiled  in  civil  war.  Dryden. 

2.  To  implicate  in  confusion  ;  to  complicate ;  to  jinnble. 

The  Christian  antiquities  at  Rome  ...  are  so  embroiled  with 
fable  and  legend.  Addison. 

Syn.  — To  perplex;  entangle;  distract;  disturb;  dis- 
order ;  trouble ;  implicate ;  commingle. 

Em-broU',  n.    See  Embroilment. 

Em-broll'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  embroils. 

Em-broil'ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  F.  embrouillement.'] 
The  act  of  embroiling,  or  the  condition  of  being  em- 
broiled ;  entanglement  in  a  broil.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Em-bronze'  (Sm-bronz'  or  em-bronz'),  v.  i.  X.  To 
embody  in  bronze ;  to  set  up  a  bronze  representation  of, 
as  of  a  person.     IPoetic] 

2.  To  color  in  imitation  of  bronze.    See  Bronze,  v.  t. 

Em-breth'el  (5m-br8th'gl),  V.  t.  To  inclose  in  a 
brothel.     [06s.]  Donne. 


Em-broud'e  (Sm-broud'e),  Em-browd'e,  Em-broyd'e 

(8m-broid'e),  v.  t.    To  embroider ;  to  adorn.     [06s.] 
Enibrowded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  mead 
AH  full  of  fresshe  flowers,  white  and  red.    Chaucer. 

Em-brown'  (em-broun'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -\- 
brown.]    To  give  a  brown  color  to  ;  to  imbrown. 

Summer  suns  embrown  the  laboring  swain.       Fenton. 

Em-brue'  (em-bru'),  V.  t.  See  Imbrue,  Embrew.  [06s.] 

Em-brute'  (6m-bruf ),  v.  t.  [Pref.  e?n-  (L.  in)  + 
brute.     Cf.  Imbrcte.]     To  brutify ;  to  imbrute. 

All  tlie  man  embruted  in  the  swine.         Caiothom. 

EmTjry-O  (em'brl-o),  n.  ;  ^l.  Embryos  (-oz).  [F.  em- 
bryon,  Gr.  eja^puox,  perh.  fr.  iv  in  (akin  to  L.  &  E.  in)  -\- 
ppvei.v  to  be  full  of,  swell  with;  perh.  akin  to  E.  brew.] 
(Biol.)  The  first  rudiments  of  an  organism,  whether  ani- 
mal or  plant ;  as :  (a)  The  young  of  an  animal  in  the  womb, 
or  more  specifically,  before  its  parts  are  developed  and  it 
becomes  a  fetus  (see  Fetus).  (6)  The  germ  of  the  plant, 
which  is  inclosed  in  the  seed  and  which  is  developed  by 
germination. 

In  embryo,  in  an  incipient  or  undeveloped  state ;  in  con- 
ception, but  not  yet  executed.  "  The  company  little  sus- 
pected what  a  noble  work  I  had  then  in  embryo."    Swift. 

Em'bry-0,  a.  Pertaining  to  an  embryo ;  rudimen- 
tary ;  undeveloped ;  as,  an  embryo  bud. 

Em'bry-0-gen'lc  (-jgn'ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Pertaining  to 
the  development  of  an  embryo. 

Em'bry-Og'e-ny  _(-5j'e-ny),  n.  [Gr.  euPpvov  an  em- 
bryo -|-  root  of  •yei/i'ai/  to  produce :  cf.  F.  embryogenie.] 
(Biol. )  The  production  and  development  of  an  embryo. 

Em'bry-Og'O-ny  (-og'o-ny),  n.  [Gr.  ei^Ppvov  an  em- 
bryo -j-  yoi^  generation.]  (Biol.)  The  formation  of  an 
embryo. 

Em'bry-Og'ra-phy  (-ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  eiiPpvof  an  em- 
bryo -f-  -graphy.]  (Biol.)  The  general  description  of 
embryos. 

Eni'bry-o-log'Ic  (-o-15j'ik),  1  a.     (Biol.)    Of  or  per- 

Em'bry-O-lOg'lC-al  (-T-kal),  (    taining  to  embryology. 

Em'bry-Ol'O-glst  (-61'6-jist),  n.  One  skilled  in  em- 
bryology. 


Em-bra'sure  (277),  n.     [F.,fr.  embraser,  perh.  equiv.    -    Em'bry-Ol'O-gy  (-jy^),  ra.     [Gr.  iixPpvov  an  embryo  -f 
to  Sbraser  to  widen  an  opening;  of  unknown  origin.-J^  -logy:   cf.  F.  embryologie.]     (Biol.)  The  science  which 


relates  to  the  formation  and  development  of  the  embryo 
in  animals  and  plants ;  a  study  of  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  ovum  until  it  reaches  the  adult  stage. 

Em'bry-on  (gm'brT-on),  n.  &  a.     [NL.]    See  Embryo. 

Em'bry-O-nal  (-S-nal),  a.  (Biol.)  Pertaining  to  an 
embryo,  or  the  initial  state  of  any  organ  ;  embryonic. 

Em'bry-0-na-ry  (-6-na-ry),  a.     (Biol.)  Embryonic. 

Em'bry-O-nate  (-nat),  la.     (Biol.)  In  the  state 

Em'bry-0-na'ted  (-na'tSd), )  of,  or  having,  an  em- 
bryo ;  embryonal. 

Em'bry-on'ic  (-on'Tk),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  embryo  ;  embryonal ;  rudimentary. 

Embryonic  sac  or  vesicle  (Bot.),  the  vesicle  within  which 
the  embryo  is  developed  in  the  ovule  ;  —  sometimes  called 
also  amnios  sac,  embryo  sac,  and  embryonal  sac. 

Em'bry-o-nif'er-ous  (-o-ntf'er-us),  a.  [Embryo  + 
-ferovs.]     (Biol.)  Having  an  embryo. 

Em'bry-on'i-f orm  (-5n'i-f6rm),  a.  [Embryo  -f  -form.] 
(Biol.)  Like  an  embryo  in  form. 

Em'bry-0-plas'tic  (-6-plas'tTk),  a.  [Embryo  -\-  plas- 
tic] (Biol. )  Relating  to,  or  aiding  in,  the  formation  of 
an  embryo  ;  as,  embryoplastic  cells. 

Em'bry-0  sac'  (sSk').    (Bot.)  See  under  Embryonic. 

Em'bry-Ot'iO  (-St'ik),  a.     (Biol.)  Embryonic. 

Em'bry-Ot'O-my  (-6-my),  n.  [Gr.  ey-ppvov  an  embryo 
-\-  refuveiv  to  cut :  cf.  F.  embryotomie.]  (3Ied.)  The 
cutting  a  fetus  into  pieces  within  the  womb,  so  as  to 
effect  its  removal. 

Em'bry-0-troph'  (gm'brl-o-trof),  n.  [Gr.  ^ix^pvov 
an  embryo  +  rpo^^^  nourishment.]  (Biol.)  The  mate- 
rial from  which  an  embryo  is  formed  and  nourished. 

Em'bry-OUS  (-us),  a.     Embryonic ;  imdeveloped.  [ij.] 

Em-bulk'  (em-bulk'),  v.  t.  To  enlarge  in  the  way  of 
bulk.     IR.]  Latham. 

Em-burse'  (em-bfirs'),  v.  t.  [See  Imburse.]  To  fur- 
nish with  money  ;  to  imburse.     [06s.] 

Em-bush'  (gm-bush'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Ambush,  Imbosk.] 
To  place  or  hide  in  a  thicket ;  to  ambush.  [Obs.]  Shelton. 

Em-bUSh'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OE.  embusshement,  OF. 
embuschement,  F.  embuchement.]    An  ambush.     [06s.] 

Em-bus'y  (-biz'i^),  v.  t.    To  employ.    [06s.]   Skelton. 

Eme  (em),  n.  [See  Eame.]  An  uncle.  [06s.]  Spenser. 

E-meer'  (e-mer'),  n.     Same  as  Emir. 

E-men'a-gOgue  (e-mgn'a-gSg),  re.  See  Emmenagogue. 

E-mend'  (e-mgnd'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Emended  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emending.]  [L.  emendare ;  e  out  -f- 
menda,  mendum,  fault,  blemish :  cf.  F.  emender.  Cf. 
Amend,  IfeND.]  To  purge  of  faults  ;  to  make  better ; 
to  correct;  esp.,  to  make  corrections  in  (a  literary 
work) ;  to  alter  for  the  better  by  textual  criticism,  gen- 
erally verbal. 

Syn.— To  amend;  correct;  improve;  better;  reform; 
rectify.    See  Amend. 

E-mend'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  emendabUis.  Cf.  Amend- 
able.]    Corrigible ;  amendable.     [iJ.]  Bailey. 

Em'en-date-ly  (gm'gn-dat-ly  or  e-mSn'-),  adv.  With- 
out fault ;  correctly.     [06s.] 

Em'en-da'tlon  (em'gn-da'shun  or  e'mgn-),  re.  [L. 
emendatio :  cf.  F.  emendation.]  1.  The  act  of  altering 
for  the  better,  or  correcting  what  is  erroneous  or  faulty  ; 
correction  ;  improvement.  "  He  lies  in  his  sin  without 
repentance  or  emererfa^tore. "  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Alteration  by  editorial  criticism,  as  of  a  text  so  as 
to  give  a  better  reading ;  removal  of  errors  or  corrup- 
tions from  a  document ;  as,  the  book  might  be  improved 
by  judicious  emendations. 

Em'en-da'tor  (gm'gn-da'ter  or  e'mgn-),  re. 
who  emends  or  critically  edits. 

E-mend'a-tO-ry  (e-mSnd'a-tS.ry),  a.  [L.  emendatori- 
us.]  Pertaining  to  emendation ;  corrective.  "Em.enda- 
tory  criticism."  Johnson. 


[L.]  One 


E-mend'er  (e-mgnd'er),  n.    One  who  emends. 

E-men'di-Cate  (e-men'di-kat),  V.  i.  [L.  emendicatus, 
p.  p.  of  emendicare  to  obtain  by  begging.  See  Mendi- 
cate.]    To  beg.     [06s.]  Cockeram. 

Em'er-ald  (gm'er-ald),  n.  [OE.  emeraude,  OF.  es- 
meraude,  esmeralde,  F.  emeraude,  L.  smaragdus,  fr.  Gr. 
(Tuapa-ySos ;  cf.  Slir.  marakata.]  1.  (Min.)  A  precious 
stone  of  a  rich  green  color,  a  variety  of  beryl.  See 
Beryl. 

2.  (Print.)  A  kind  of  type,  in  size  between  minion 
and  nonpareil.     It  is  used  by  English  printers. 

SW  This  line  is  printed  in  the  type  called  emerald. 

Em'er-ald,  a.  Of  a  rich  green  color,  like  that  of  the 
emerald.     "  Emerald  meadows."  Byron. 

Emerald  fish  (,Zobl.),  a  fish  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (Gobio- 
nellus  oceanwus),  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  green  and 
blue  color  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  ;  —whence  the  name ; 

—  called  also  esmeralda.  —  Emerald  green,  a  very  durable 
pigment,  of  a  viv/d  light  green  color,  made  from  the  ar- 
semate  of  copper;  green  bice;  Scheele's  green;  — also 
used  adjectively ;  as,  emerald  green  crystals.  —  Emerald 
Isle,  a  name  given  to  Ireland  on  account  of  the  bright- 
ness of  Its  verdure.  —  Emerald  spodumene,  or  Lithla  emer- 
ald. (J/nn.)  See  Hiddenite.  — Emerald  nickel.  (J/ire.)  See 
Zaratite. 

Em'er-ald-ine  (-In  or  -en;  104),  n.  A  green  com- 
pound used  as  a  dyestuff,  produced  from  aniline  blue 
%vhen  acted  upon  by  acid. 

Em'er-aud  (gm'er-ad),  re.  [See  Emerald,  re.]  An  em- 
erald.    [06s.]  ^     ^      ■  Spenser. 

E-merge'  (e-merj'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Emerged 
(-merjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Emerging  (-mer'jTng).]  [L. 
emergere,  emersum;  e  out  -j-  mergere  to  dip,  plunge. 
See  Merge.]  To  rise  out  of  a  fluid  ;  to  come  forth  from 
that  in  which  anything  has  been  plunged,  enveloped,  or 
concealed  ;  to  issue  and  appear  ;  as,  to  emerge  from  the 
water  or  the  ocean ;  the  sun  emerges  from  behind  the 
moon  in  an  eclipse;  to  emerge  from  poverty  or  obscu- 
rity.  "Thetis  .  .  .  emerging  itom  tl\e  de&^."    Dryden. 

Those  who  have  emerged  from  very  low,  some  from  the  low- 
est, classes  of  society.  Burke. 

E-mer'gence  (e-mer'jens),  re./ p?.  Emergences  (-jen- 
eez).  The  act  of  rising  out  of  a  fluid,  or  coming  forth 
from  envelopment  or  concealment,  or  of  rising  into  view ; 
sudden  uprisal  or  appearance. 

The  white  color  of  all  refracted  light,  at  its  very  first  emer- 
gence .  .  .  is  compounded  of  various  colors.  Svr  1.  Newton. 
When  from  the  deep  thy  bright  emergence  sprung.    //.  Brooke. 

E-mer'gen-cy  (-jen-sy),  re.  /  pi.  Emergencies  (-sTz), 
[See  Emergence.]  1.  Sudden  or  unexpected  appearance ; 
an  unforeseen  occurrence  ;  a  sudden  occasion. 

Most  of  our  rarities  have  been  found  out  by  casual  emergency. 

Glanvill. 

2.  An  unforeseen  occurrence  or  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  calls  for  immediate  action  or  remedy ; 
pressing  necessity  ;  exigency.    . 

To  whom  she  might  her  doubts  propose, 
On  all  emergencies  that  rose.  Swift. 

A  safe  counselor  in  most  difhcult  emergencies.    Brougham. 

S3T1. —Crisis;  conjuncture;  exigency ;  pinch  ;  strait; 
necessity. 

E-mer'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  emergens,  p.  pr.  of  emer- 
gere.] 1.  Rising  or  emerging  out  of  a  fluid  or  anything 
that  covers  or  conceals ;  issuing ;  coming  to  light. 

The  mountains  huge  appear  emergent.  Milton. 

2.  Suddenly  appearing  ;  arising  imexpectedly ;  calling 
for  prompt  action ;  urgent. 

Protection  granted  in  emergent  danger.  Burke. 

Emergent  year  (Chron.),  the  epoch  or  date  from  which 
any  people  begin  to  compute  their  time  or  dates  :  as,  the 
emergent  year  of  Christendom  is  that  of  the  birth  of 
Christ ;  the  emergent  year  of  the  United  States  is  that  of 
the  declaration  of  their  independence. 

—  E-mer'gent-ly,  adv.  — E-mer'gent-ness,  re.    [i?.] 
Em'er-il  (gm'er-il),  re.     1.  Emery.    [06s.]    Draylon. 
2.  A  glazier's  diamond.  Crabb. 
E-mer'it-ed  (e-mertt-gd),  a.    [See  Emeritus.]   Con- 
sidered as   having  done   suflBcient  public   service,   and 
therefore  honorably  discharged.     [06s.]               Evelyn. 

II  E-mer'1-tus  (-T-tiis),  a.  [L.,  having  served  out  his 
time,  p.  p.  of  emerere,  emereri,  to  obtain  by  service, 
serve  out  one's  term  ;  e  out  -\-  merere,  mereri,  to  mer- 
it, earn,  serve.]  Honorably  discharged  from  the  per- 
formance of  public  duty  on  account  of  age,  infirmity,  or 
long  and  faithful  services; — said  of  an  officer  of  a  col- 
lege or  pastor  of  a  church. 

II  E-mer'i-tUS,  re. ;  pi.  Emeriti  (-ti).  [L.]  A  veteran 
who  has  honorably  completed  his  service. 

Em'er-ods  (gm'er-odz),    1  re.  pi.      [OF.  emmeroides. 

Em'er-oids  (gm'er-oidz),  )  See  Hemorrhoids.]  Hem- 
orrhoids ;  piles ;  tumors ;  boils.     [iJ.]     Deut.  xxviii.  27. 

E-mersed'  (e-mersf),  a.  [L.  emersus,  p.  p.  See 
Emerge.]  (Bot.)  Standing  out  of,  or  rising  above, 
water.  Gray. 

E-mer'slon  (e-mer'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  emersion.  See 
Emerge.]  1.  The  act  of  emerging,  or  of  rising  out  of 
anything ;  as,  emersion  from  the  sea ;  emersion  from 
obscurity  or  difficulties. 

Their  immersion  into  water  and  their  emersion  out  of  the 
same.  Knatclibull. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  reappearance  of  a  heavenly  body 
after  an  eclipse  or  occultation ;  as,  the  emersion  of  the 
moon  from  the  shadow  of  the  earth ;  the  emersion  of  a 
star  from  behind  the  moon. 

Em'er-y  (em'er-y),  n.  [F.  imeri,  earlier  emeril.  It. 
smeriglio,  fr.  Gr.  a-nCpK,  a-,uvpis,  crfiijpt.?,  cf.  crp^av  to 
wipe  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  smear.  Cf.  Emeril.]  (3Iin.) 
Corundum  in  the  form  of  grains  or  powder,  used  in  the 
arts  for  grinding  and  polishing  hard  substances.  Native 
emery  is  mixed  with  more  or  less  magnetic  iron.  See 
the  Note  under  Corundum. 

Emery  board,  cardboard  pulp  mixed  with  emery  and 
molded   into  convenient  forms.  —  Emery  cloth  or  paper. 
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cloth  or  paper  on  wliich  the  powder  of  emery  is  spread 
and  glued  for  scouring  and  polisliing.  —  Emery  wheel,  a 
wheel  containing  emery,  or  having  a  surface  of  emery. 
In  machine  shops,  it  is  sometimes  called  a  buff  wheel,  and 
by  the  manufacturers  of  cutlery,  a  glazer. 

II  Em'e-sis  (Sm'e-sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e/nco-is.  See 
Emetic]    (Med.)  A  vomiting. 

E-met'Ic  (e-met'Ik),  a.  [L.  emeticus,  Gr.  eixenKos, 
ft.  ifielv  to  vomit,  akin  to  L.  vomere  :  cf.  F.  emetique. 
<j6e  Vomit.]  (Med.)  Inducing  to  vomit;  exciting  the 
stomach  to  discharge  its  contents  by  the  mouth.  —  n. 
A  medicine  which  causes  vomiting. 

E-met'ic-al  (-t-kal),  a.  Inducing  to  vomit;  produ- 
cing vomiting ;  emetic.  —  E-met'ic-al-ly.  adv. 

Em'e-tine  (em'e-tin  or  -ten  ;  104),  re.  [See  Emetic] 
[Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  bitter  alkaloid  extracted 
from  ipecacuanha  root,  and  regarded  as  its  peculiar 
emetic  principle. 

Em'e-tO-ca-thar'tiC  (-t6-ka-thar'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  e/xero! 
Tomiting  +  E.  cathartic.']  (Med.)  Producing  vomiting 
and  purging  at  the  same  tiine. 

E'meu,  or  E'mew  (e'mu),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Emu. 

II  £'meute'  (fi'mef  or  a-mut').  »•  [F.]  A  seditious 
tumult ;  an  outbreak. 

Em-fortll'  (Sra-f orth'),  prep.  [AS.  em-,  emn-,  in 
comp.  equiv.  to  e/en  equal  -\-/orS  forth.]  According 
to ;  conformably  to.     [Ofa.]  Chaucer. 

Emforth  my  might,  so  far  as  lies  in  my  power.    [Obs.] 

II  Em-gal1a  (em-gal'la),  n.  (Zool.)  [Native  name.] 
The  South  African  wart  hog.     See  Wart  hoo. 

Em'i-cant  (Sm'i-kant),  a.     [L.  emicans,  p.  pr.  of  emi- 

care.    See  Emication.]    Beaming  forth ;  flasliing.    [i?.] 

■Which  emicant  did  this  and  that  way  dart.     Black-more. 

Em'l-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  emicatio,  fr.  emicare 
to  spring  out  or  forth  ;  e  out  -f-  micare  to  move  quickly 
to  and  fro,  to  sparkle.]  A  flying  off  in  small  particles, 
as  heated  iron  or  fermenting  liquors ;  a  sparkling ;  scin- 
tillation. Sir  T.  Browne. 

E-mlc'tlon  (e-mik'shiin),  n.  [L.  e  out  -)-  mingere, 
mictum,  to  make  water.]     1.  The  voiding  of  urine. 

2.  What  is  voided  by  the  urinary  passages ;  urine. 

E-mlo'tO-ry  (-t6-ry),  a.  &  n.     (Med.)  Diuretic. 

Em'l-gTant  (Sm'i-grant),  a.  [L.  emigrans,  -a.ntis,  p. 
pr.  of  emigrare  to  emigrate  :  cf.  F.  emigrant.  See  Em- 
GBATE,  V.  «.]  1.  Removing  from  one  country  to  an- 
other ;  emigrating ;  as,  an  emigrant  company  or  nation. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  emigrant ;  used  for  emigrants  ;  as, 
an  emigrant  ship  or  hospital. 

Em'l-grant,  n.  One  who  emigrates;  or  quits  one 
country  or  region  to  settle  in  another. 

Syn. — Emigrant,  Immigrant.  Emiprant  and  emigra- 
tion have  reference  to  the  country  from  which  the  migra^ 
tiou  is  made  ;  the  correlative  words  immigrant  and  immi- 
gration have  reference  to  the  country  i7ito  which  the 
migration  is  made,  the  former  marking  the  going  out  from 
a,  country,  the  latter  the  coming  into  it. 

Em'l-grate  (-grat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Emigrated 
(-gra'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emigrating.]  [L.  emigra- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  emigrare  to  remove,  emigrate ;  e  out  +  mi- 
grare  to  migrate.  See  Migrate.]  To  remove  from  one 
country  or  State  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  residence  ; 
to  migrate  from  tame. 

Forced  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to  America.     Macaulay. 

They  [the  Huns]  were  emigrating  from  Tartarj  into  Europe 
In  the  time  of  the  Goths.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Em'I-grate  (-grat),  a.    Migratory;  roving.     [Obs.'] 

Em'i-gra'tlon  (-gra'shtin),  n.  [L.  emigratio  :  cf.  F. 
imigration.]  1.  The  act  of  emigrating;  removal  from 
one  country  or  State  to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  resi- 
dence, as  from  Europe  to  America,  or,  in  America,  from 
the  Atlantic  States  to  the  Western. 

2.  A  body  of  emigrants ;  emigrants  collectively ;  as, 
the  German  emigration. 

Em'1-gra'tion-al  (-al),  a.    Relating  to  emigration. 

Em'l-gra'tloil-lst,  n.  An  advocate  or  promoter  of 
emigration. 

Em'i-gra'tor  (5m'i-gra'ter),  n.  One  who  emigrates ; 
an  emigrant.     [R.] 

II  fi'ml'grd'  (a'me'gra'),  n.  [F.,  emigrant.]  One  of 
the  natives  of  B^ance  who  were  opposed  to  the  first  Rev- 
olution, and  who  left  their  country  in  consequence. 

Em'i-nence  (Sm'I-nens),  re.  [L.  eminentia,  fr.  emi- 
nens  eminent :  cf.  F.  eminence.]  1.  That  which  is  em- 
inent or  lofty  ;  a  high  grovmd  or  place ;  a  Height. 

Without  either  eminences  or  cavities.  Dryden. 

The  temple  of  honor  ought  to  be  seated  on  an  eminence.  Burke. 

2.  An  elevated  condition  among  men ;  a  place  or  sta- 
tion above  men  in  general,  either  in  rank,  office,  or  ce- 
lebrity ;  social  or  moral  loftiness ;  high  rank ;  distinc- 
tion ;  preferment.  Milton. 

You  've  too  a  woman's  heart,  which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence^  wealth,  sovereignty.  Sliak. 

3.  A  title  of  honor,  especially  applied  to  a  cardinal  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Em'1-nen-cy  (-nen-sj?),  re. ;  pi.  Emimencies  (-sTz). 
State  of  being  eminent;  eminence.  " Eminency  of  es- 
tate." Tillotson. 

Em'l-nent  (-nent),  a.  [L.  eminens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
eminere  to  stand  out,  be  prominent ;  e  out  -f-  m.inere 
(in  comp.)  to  project;  of  uncertain  origin:  cf.  F.  emi- 
nent. Cf.  Menace.]  1.  High  ;  lofty ;  towering ;  prom- 
inent.   "  A  very  eminent  promontory."  Evelyn. 

2.  Being,  metaphorically,  above  others,  whether  by 
birth,  high  station,  merit,  talent,  or  virtue  ;  high  in  pub- 
lic estimation ;  distinguished  ;  conspicuous ;  as,  an  emi- 
nent station ;  an  eminent  historian,  statesman,  or  saint. 

Bight  of  eminent  domain.    (Law)  See  under  Domain. 

Syn.  — Lofty;  elevated;  exalted ;  conspicuous  ;  prom- 
inent ;  remarkable ;  distmguished  ;  illustrious  ;  famous ; 
celebrated ;  renowned  ;  well-known.  See  Distingotshed. 

Em'l-nent-ly,  adv.  in  an  eminent  manner ;  in  a 
high  degree  ;  conspicuously  ;  as,  to  be  eminently  learned- 


E'mlr  (e'mer  or  e-mer'),  E-meer'  (e-mer'),  n.  [Ar. 
emir,  amir,  commander :  cf.  F.  emir.  Cf.  Admiral, 
Ameer.]  An  Arabian  military  commander,  independent 
chieftain,  or  ruler  of  a  province  ;  also,  an  honorary  title 
given  to  the  descendants  of  Mohammed,  in  the  line  of 
his  daughter  Fatima ;  among  the  Turks,  likewise,  a  title 
of  dignity,  given  to  certain  high  officials. 

E'mlr-sUp,  E-meer'Ship,  n.  The  rank  or  office  of 
an  Emir. 

Em'is-sa-ry  (Sm'Ts-sS-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Emissaries  (-riz). 
[L.  emissarius,  fr.  emittere,  emissum,  to  send  out :  cf. 
F.  em  issaire.  See  Emit.]  An  agent  employed  to  advance, 
in  a  covert  manner,  the  interests  of  his  employers  ;  one 
sent  out  by  any  power  that  is  at  war  with  another,  to 
create  dissatisfaction  among  the  people  of  the  latter. 
Buzzing  emissaries  fill  the  ears 
Of  listening  crowds  with  jealousies  and  fears.    Dryden. 

Syn.  — Emissary,  Spt.  A  spy  is  one  who  enters  an 
enemy's  camp  or  territories  to  learn  the  condition  of  the 
enemy  ;  an  emissary  may  be  a  secret  agent  appointed  not 
only  to  detect  the  schemes  of  an  opposing  party,  but  to 
influence  their  councils.  A  spy  must  be  concealed,  or  he 
suffers  death ;  an  emissary  may  in  some  cases  be  known 
as  the  agent  of  an  adversary  without  incurring  similar 
hazard. 

Em'is-sa-ry,  a.     1.  Exploring  ;  spying.     B.  Jonson. 

2.  (Anut.)  Applied  to  the  veins  which  pass  out  of  the 
cranium  through  apertures  in  its  walls. 

Em'is-sa-ry-Ship',  re.    The  office  of  an  emissary. 

E-mls'slon  (e-mish'Qn),  re.  [L.  emissio  :  cf.  F.  emis- 
sion. See  Emit.]  1.  The  act  of  sending  or  throwing 
out ;  the  act  of  sending  forth  or  putting  into  circulation ; 
issue  ;  as,  the  emission  of  light  from  the  sun ;  the  emis- 
sion of  heat  from  a  fire ;  the  emission  of  bank  notes. 

2.  That  which  is  sent  out,  issued,  or  put  in  circulation 
at  one  time ;  issue  ;  as,  the  emission  was  mostly  blood. 

EmiBslon  theory  (Physics),  the  theory  of  Newton,  re- 
garding light  as  consisting  of  en?  ('Kerf  particles  or  corpus- 
cles.   See  Corpuscular  theory,  under  Corpuscular. 

Em'is-sl'tious  (em'ia-sish'us),  a.  [L.  emissilius,  fr. 
emittere.]  Looking,  or  narrowly  examining;  prying. 
[06.?.]     "  Tliose  emissitious  eyes."  Bp.  Sail. 

E-mls'sive  (e-mis'siv),  a.  Sending  out ;  emitting  ; 
as,  emissive  powers. 

Em'ls-slv'l-ty  (em'is-sTv'I-ti^),  n.  Tendency  to  emis- 
sion ;  comparative  facility  of  emission,  or  rate  at  which 
emission  takes  place,  as  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  a 
heated  body. 

E-mls'so-ry  (e-mis'sS-r^  or  Sm'is-s6-ry),  a.  {Anat.) 
Same  as  Emissary,  a.,  2. 

E-mlt'  (e-mif),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Emitted  (-tgd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Emitttns.]  [L.  emittere  to  send  out; 
e  out  +  mittere  to  send.  See  Mission.]  1.  To  send 
forth  ;  to  throw  or  give  out ;  to  cause  to  issue  ;  to  give 
vent  to ;  to  eject ;  to  discharge  ;  as,  fire  emits  heat  and 
smoke ;  boiling  water  emits  steam  ;  the  sun  emits  light. 
Lest,  wrathful,  the  far-shooting  god  emit 
His  fatal  arrows.  Prior. 

2.  To  issue  forth,  as  an  order  or  decree  ;  to  print  and 
send  into  circulation,  as  notes  or  bills  of  credit. 

No  State  shall  .  .  .  emit  bills  of  credit.    Const,  of  the  IT.  S. 

E-mlt'tent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  emittens,  p.  pr.  of  emittere.] 
Sending  forth  ;  emissive.  Boyle. 

Em-man'tle  (Sm-m5n't'l),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -\- 
mantle  :  cf.  F.  emmanteler.  Cf .  Ihmantle.]  To  cover 
over  with,  or  as  with,  a  mantle  ;  to  put  about  as  a  pro- 
tection.    [Obs.]  Holland. 

Em-man'u-el  (-ii-§l),  n.    See  Immanttel.    Matt.  i.  23. 

Em-mar'ble  (§m-mar'b'l),  v.  t.  To  turn  to  marble ; 
to  harden.     [Obs.] 

Thou  dost  emmarble  the  proud  heart.         Spenser. 

Em-men'a-gOgue  (em-men'a-g5g),  re.  [Gt.  eixixrjva, 
n.  pi.,  menses  (ev  in  +  /niji/  month)  +  ayioyos  leading, 
fr.  ayeiv  to  lead  :  cf.  F.  emmenagogue.]  (Med.)  A  med- 
icine that  promotes  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Em'met  (em'met),  re.  [OE.  emete,  amete,  AS.  mmete. 
See  Ant.]    (Zo'ol.)  An  ant.       ' 

Emmet  hunter  (Zo'ol.),  the  wryneck. 

II  Em'me-tro'pl-a  (-me-tro'pi-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e/ii- 
^terpos  in  measure,  proportioned,  suitable  (h  in  -f-  fierpov 
measure)  -\-  S>^,  a»ros,  eye,]  (Sled.)  That  refractive  con- 
dition of  the  eye  in  which  the  rays  of  light  are  all  brought 
accurately  and  without  undue  effort  to  a  focus  upon  the 
retina ;  —  opposed  to  hypermetropia,  myopia,  and  astig- 
matism. 

Em'me-trop'lC  (-trop'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by,  emmetropia. 

The  normal  or  emmetropic  eye  adjusts  itself  perfectly  for  all 
distances.  ^  J.  LeConte. 

Em-met'ro-p7  (em-meJ/rS-pJ),  re.  (Med.)  Same  as 
Emmetropia. 

Em-mew' (8m-mu'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -\-  mew. 
Cf.  Immew.]\To  mew  or  coop  up.    [06^.]  Shak. 

Em-move'  (em-moov'),  V.  t.  [For  emove:  cf.  F. 
Smouvoir,  L.  emovere.  See  Emotion.]  To  move ;  to 
rouse ;  to  excite.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Em'o-din  (em'6-dTn),  re.  (Chem.)  An  orange-red 
crystalline  substance,  C^.^HioOs,  obtained  from  the  buck- 
thorn, rhubarb,  etc.,  and  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  an- 
thraquinone ;  —  so  called  from  a  species  of  rhubarb 
(Rheum  emodei). 

Em'ol-les'cence  (em'Sl-les'sens),  re.  [L.  e  out  -f-  mol- 
lescere,  incho.  fr.  mollere  to  be  soft,  mollis  soft.]  That 
degree  of  softness  in  a  body  beginning  to  melt  which 
alters  its  shape  ;  the  first  or  lowest  degree  of  fusibility. 

E-mol'li-ate  (e-mol'll-at ;  106),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Emolliated  (-a'ted) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Emolliatino]  [See 
Emollient,  a.]    To  soften  ;  to  render  effeminate. 

Emolliated  by  four  centuries  of  Roman  domination,  the  Bel- 
gic  colonies  had  forgotten  their  pristine  valor.  Pinkerton. 

E-mol1ient  (e-m51'yent  or -li-ent ;  106),  a.  [h.emol- 
liens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  emollire  to  soften ;  e  out  + 
mollire  to  soften,  mollis  soft :  cf.   F.  Emollient.    See 


Mollify.]  Softening  ;  making  supple  ;  acting  as  an  emol 
lient.     "£yHoW(>«<  applications."  Arbuthnoi, 

E-mol'llent  (S-mol'yent  or  -li-ent ;  106),  re.  (3Ied.) 
An  external  softening  or  soothing  application  to  allay 
irritation,  soreness,  etc. 

Em'Ol-li'tion  (6m'51-lish'un),  re.  The  act  of  softening 
or  relaxing  ;  relaxation.  Bacon. 

E-mol'U-ment  (e-mol'ii-ment),  re.  [L.  emolumentum, 
lit.,  a  working  out,  fr.  emoliri  to  move  out,  work  out; 
e  out  -|-  moliri  to  set  in  motion,  exert  one's  self,  fr. 
moles  a  huge,  heavy  mass  :  cf.  F.  emolument.  See  Mole 
a  mound.]  The  profit  arising  from  ofBce,  employment, 
or  labor ;  gain ;  compensation  ;  advantage  ;  perquisites, 
fees,  or  salary. 
A  long  .  .  .  enjoyment  of  the  emoluments  of  office.    Bancroft. 

E-mol'U-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.  Pertaining  to  an 
emolument ;  profitable.     [R.]  Evelyn. 

E-mong'  (e-mung'),  E-mongSt'  (e-mungsf),  prep. 
Among.     [Obs.] 

E-mo'tion  (e-mo'shtin),  re.  [L.  emovere,  emotum,  to 
remove,  shake,  stir  up ;  e  out  +  movere  to  move  :  cf.  F. 
emotion.  See  Move,  and  cf.  Emmove.]  A  moving  of  the 
mind  or  soul ;  excitement  of  the  feelings,  whether  pleas- 
ing or  painful ;  disturbance  or  agitation  of  mind  caused 
by  a  specific  exciting  cause  and  manifested  by  some  sen- 
sible effect  on  the  body. 

How  different  the  emotions  between  departure  and  return  I 

W.  Irving. 
Some  vague  emotion  of  delight.  Tennyson. 

Syn.  — Feeling;  agitation;  tremor;  trepidation;  per- 
turbation ;  passion ;  excitement.  —  Emotion,  Feeling, 
Agitation.  Feeling  is  the  weaker  term,  and  may  be  of 
the  body  or  the  mind.  Emotion  is  of  the  mind  alone,  be- 
ing the  excited  action  of  some  inward  susceptibility  or 
feeling;  as,  an  emotion  of  pity,  terror,  etc.  Agitation 
may  be  bodily  or  mental,  and  usually  arises  in  the  latter 
case  from  a  vehement  struggle  between  contending  de- 
sires or  emotions.  See  Passion.  "  Agitations  have  but 
one  character,  viz.,  that  of  violence  ;  emotions  vary  with 
the  objects  that  awaken  them.  There  are  emotions  either 
of  tenderness  or  anger,  either  gentle  or  strong,  either 
painful  or  pleasing."    Crabb. 

E-mo'tioned  (-shiind),  a.  Affected  with  emotion.  [R.] 
"The  emotioned  soul."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

E-mo'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by,  emotion  ;  excitable  ;  easily  moved ;  sensational ;  as, 
an  emotional  nature. 

E-mo'tion-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  «.  The  cultivation  of  an 
emotional  state  of  mind  ;  tendency  to  regard  things  in 
an  emotional  manner. 

E-mo'Uon-al-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  To  give  an  emotional 
character  to. 

Brought  up  in  a  pioue  family  where  religion  was  not  talked 
about  or  emotionalized,  but  was  accepted  as  the  rule  of  thought 
and  conduct.  Froude, 

E-mo'tive  (e-mo'tiv),  a.  Attended  by,  or  having  the 
character  of,  emotion.  H.  Brooke.  — E-mo'tive-ly,  adv. 

E-mo'tive-uess,  re.  Susceptibility  to  emotion.  G.Eliot, 

E'mo-tiv'i-ty(e'mo-tiv'i-ty),re.  Emotiveness.  Hickok. 

E-move'  (e-moov'),  V.  t.   To  move.   [Obs.]    Thomson. 

Em-pair'  (em-pSr'),  v.  t.  To  impair.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Em-pais'tic  (em-pas'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  efiiraKmidj  (sc. 
TExi^),  f r.  e/airat'eii'  to  stamp  in  ;  Cf  in  -f-  naieiv  to  strike.] 
(Fine  Arts)  Having  to  do  with  inlaid  work ;  —  especially 
used  ifith  reference  to  work  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Em-pale'  (Sm-pal'),  v,  t.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -\-  pale : 
cf.  OF.  empalir.]    To  make  pale.     [Obs.] 

No  bloodless  malady  empales  their  face.    G,  Fletcher. 

Em-pale',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Empaled  (-paid') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Empaling.]  [OF.  empaler  to  palisade, 
pierce,  P.  empaler  to  punish  by  empalement ;  pref.  em- 
(L.  in)  +  OF.  &  F.  pal  a  pale,  stake.  See  Pale  a  stake, 
and  cf.  Impale.]  [Written  also  impale.]  1.  To  fence 
or  fortify  with  stakes ;  to  surround  with  a  line  of  stakes 
for  defense  ;  to  impale. 

All  that  dwell  near  enemies  empale  villages,  to  save  themselves 
from  surprise.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  inclose ;  to  surround.    See  Impale. 

3.  To  put  to  death  by  thrusting  a  sharpened  state 
through  the  body. 

4.  (Her.)  Same  as  Impale. 

Em-pale'ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  F.  empalement,  fr. 
empaler.     See  Empale.]     [Written  also  impalement.] 

1.  A  fencing,  inclosing,  or  fortifying  with  stakes. 

2.  A  putting  to  death  by  thrusting  a  sharpened  stake 
through  the  body. 

3.  (Her.)  Same  as  Impalement. 

Em-pan'el  (Sm-p5n'Sl),  re.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -f- 
panel.]   (iaw)  A  list  of  jurors;  a  panel.   [Obs.]  Cowell. 

Em-pan'el,  v.  t.    See  Impanel. 

Em-pan'0-plied  (Sm-pan'o-plid),  a.  [Pref.  em-  -j- 
panoply.]    Completely  armed  ;  panoplied.       Tennyson. 

Em-par'a-dise  (-par'a-dis),  v.  t.    Same  as  Imparadise. 

Em-park'  (em-park'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em-  -(-  park :  cf. 
OF.  emparchier,  emparkier.  Cf.  Impark.]  To  make  a 
park  of ;  to  inclose,  as  with  a  fence  ;  to  impark.     [Obs.] 

Em-parlance  (§m-par'lans),  re.  Parley  ;  imparlance. 
[Obs.]  Spenser. 

Em-pasm'  (5m-p5z'm'),  n.  _[F.  empasme,  fr.  Gr.  ifjr 
Trdcrcreiv  to  spruikle  in  or  on  ;  ei/  in  -|-  nd(Ta-eiu  to  sprin- 
kle.] A  perfumed  powder  sprinkled  upon  the  body  to 
mask  the  odor  of  sweat. 

Em-pas'slon  (Sm-pash'tin),  )'.  t.  To  move  with  pas- 
sion ;  to  affect  strongly.     See  Impassion.     [Obs.'] 

Those  sights  empassian  me  full  near.  Spenser. 

Em-pas'slon-ate  (-St),  a.    Strongly  affected.     [Obs.] 
The  Briton  Prince  was  sore  empassionate.      Spenser, 

Em-pawn'  (6m-pan'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  em-  -f-  pawn.  Cf. 
Impawn.]    To  put  in  pawn  ;  to  pledge  ;  to  impawn. 

Tc  sell,  ciyipaivn,  and  alienate  the  estates.       Mihnan. 

Em-peach'  (5m-pech'),  v.  I.  To  hinder.  See  Impeach. 
[Obs.]  Spenser. 

Em-pearl'  (Sm-perl'),  V.  i.     [Pref.  em-  +  pearl.    Cf. 
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EMPEOPLE 

Impeael.]    To  form  like  pearls  ;  to  decorate  with,  or  as 
with,  pearls  ;  to  impearl. 

Em-peo'ple  (§m-pe'p'l),  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  people 
or  community ;  to  inhabit;  to  people.     \^Obs.~\ 

We  now  know  't  is  very  well  empeopltd.    Sir  T.  Browiie, 

Em'per-ess  (5m'per-es),  n.    See  Empress.     \_Obs.'\ 

Em'per-ice  (-Ts),  n.     An  empress.     \_Obs.']      Chaucer. 

Em-per'U  (em-per'il),  v.  t.  To  put  in  peril.  See  Im- 
fEKiL.  Spenser. 

Em-per'lslied  (-Tsht),  a.    Perished  ;  decayed.    [06i.] 
I  deem  thy  brain  enipen'sfied  be.  Spenser, 

Em'per-or  (Sm'per-er),  n.  [OF.  empereor,  empereour, 
y.  empereur,  L.  imperalor,  fr.  imperare  to  command  ; 
in  in  4-para)'e  to  prepare,  order.  See  Parade,  and  cf. 
Impekativ"  Empress.]  Tlie  sovereign  or  supreme  mon- 
arch of  an  empire  ;  —  a  title  of  dignity  superior  to  tliat  of 
king ;  as,  the  emperor  of  Germany  or  of  Austria ;  the 
emperor  or  Czar  of  Russia. 

Emperor  goose  (ZooL),  a  large  and  handsome  goose 
iPhilacte  canagica),  found  in  Alaska.  —  Emperor  moth 
(Zodl.),  one  of  several  large  and  beautiful  bombycid 
moths,  with  transparent  spots  on  the  wings  ;  as  the  Amer- 
ican Cecropiamoth  (Philysamid  cecropla),  and  the  Euro- 
pean species  (Satuniia  yjocoidV/).  — Emperor  paper.  See 
under  Paper.  —  Purple  emperor  (Zodl.),  a  large,  strong 
British  butterfly  (Apalura  iris). 

Em'per-or-Shlp,  n.    The  rank  or  office  of  an  emperor. 

Em'per-y  (-j?),  n.     [L.  imperium,  influenced  by  OF. 

emperie,  empire.    See  Empire.]    Empire ;  sovereignty  ; 

dominion.     [Archaic']  Shah. 

Struggling  for  my  woman's  empery.    Mrs.  Browning. 

Em'pha-sls  (5m'fa-sls),  n.  ; pi.  Emphases  (-sez).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  e/ac^ao-ts  significance,  force  of  expression,  fr.  e^i- 

taiviiv  to  sliow  in,  indicate  •■,  iv  \n  -\-  (paiveiv  to  show, 
ee  In,  and  Phase.]  1.  {Rhet.)  A  particular  stress  of 
utterance,  or  force  of  voice,  given  in  reading  and  speak- 
ing to  one  or  more  words  whose  signification  the  speaker 
intends  to  impress  specially  upon  his  audience. 

The  province  of  emphasis  is  so  much  more  important  than  ac- 
cent, that  the  customary  seat  of  the  latter  is  changed,  when  the 
claims  of  emijiiasis  require  it.  P.  Porter. 

2.  A  peculiar  impressiveness  of  expression  or  weight 
of  thought ;  vivid  representation,  enforcing  assent ;  as, 
to  dwell  on  a  subject  with  great  emphasis. 

External  objects  stand  before  us  ...  in  all  the  life  and  em- 
phasis of  extension,  figure,  and  color.  Sir  W.  Hamiiton. 
Em'pha-slze  (-siz),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Emphasized 
(-sizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emphasizing  (-si'zing).]    To  ut- 
ter or  pronounce  with  a  particular  stress  of  voice ;  to 
make  emphatic ;  as,  to  emphasize  a  word  or  a  phrase. 
Em-phat'lc  (em-fSt'Ik),  l  a.     [Gr.    efKJyari.KO's :  cf.   F. 
Em-phat'lc-al  (-i-kal),    (     emphatique.     See  Empha- 
sis.]    1.  Uttered  with  emphasis ;  made  prominent  and 
impressive  by  a  peculiar  stress  of  voice  ;  laying  stress ; 
deserving  of  stress  or  emphasis ;  forcible ;  impressive ; 
strong ;  as,  to  remonstrate  in  an  emphatic  manner ;  an 
em^Aa^iC  word ;  an  em^Aa^/c  tone  ;  emphatic  reasoning. 
2.  Striking  the   sense  ;   attracting   special  attention ; 
impressive;    forcible.      " Emphatical    colors."     Boyle. 
'■'•  Emphatical  evils."    Bp.  Reynolds. 

Syn.  —  Forcible  ;  earnest  ;  impressive  ;  energetic  ; 
striking ;  positive ;  important ;  special ;  significant. 

Em-phat'ic-al-ly,  arff  •  1.  With  emphasis ;  forcibly; 
in  a  striking  manner  or  degree  ;  preeminently. 

He  was  indeed  emphaticaUy  a  popular  writer,     ^facaulay. 
2.  Not  really,  but  apparently.  [06*.]    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Em-phat'ic-al-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  emphat- 
ic ;  emphasis. 

Em-phiac'tic  (em-frSk'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  e/i(J)paKTiKos  ob- 
structing, fr.  e^K^pdicrcreii/  to  block  up.]  (Med.)  Having 
the  quality  of  closing  the  pores  of  the  skin. 
Em-phren'sy  (Sm-fr6n'zy),  v.  t.  To  madden.  [06s.] 
II  Em'phy-se'ma  (em'fl-se'ma),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
€^(jiva-r)ij.a  inflation,  fr.  e^rjivfrav  to  inflate  ;  e»/  in  -j-  ^va-av 
to  blow:  cf.  F.  emphyseme.']  {Med.)  A  swelling  pro- 
duced by  gas  or  air  diffused  in  the  cellular  tissue. 

Emphysema  of  the  lungs.  Pulmonary  emphysema  (Med.), 
a  common  disease  of  tiie  lungs  in  which  the  air  cells  are 
distended  and  their  partition  walls  ruptured  by  an  ab- 
normal pressure  of  the  air  contained  in  them. 

Em'phy-sem'a-tOUS  (-sgm'a-tus  or  -se'ma-tus),  a.  [Cf . 
F.  emphyshnateux.']  {Med.)  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  emphysema ;  swelled  ;  bloated. 

II  Em'phy-teu'siS  (-tu'sis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  e/iic^iJTeuo-K, 
lit.,  an  implanting,  fr.  eij.il>vTevei.v  to  plant  or  improve 
land  ;  cr  in  +  "Jji/Teveif  to  plant.]  {Rom.  Law)  A  real 
right,  susceptible  of  assignment  and  of  descent,  charged 
on  productive  real  estate,  the  right  being  coupled  with 
the  enjoyment  of  the  property  on  condition  of  taking 
care  of  the  estate  and  paying  taxes,  and  sometimes  a 
small  rent.  Heumann. 

Em'phy-teu'tlC  (-tTk),  a.      [L.   emjjhytenticus.']     Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  emphyteusis ;  as,  emphyteniic  lands. 
Bm'phy-teu'U-ca-ry  (-tT-kS-ry),  n.    [L.  emphyteuti- 
cariiis,  a.]     One  who  holds  lands  by  emphyteusis. 

Em-pierce'  (em-pers'),  v.  t.      [Pref.  em-  -\-  pierce. 
Cf.  Impierce.]    To  pierce  ;  to  impierce.    [Obs.]    Spenser. 
Em-plght'  (em-pif),  a.     [Pref.  em-  -{-  pighi  pitched, 
fixed.]     Fixed;  settled;  fastened.     [06.s.]  Spenser. 

Em'plre  (em'pir),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  imperium  a  command, 
sovereignty,  dominion,  empire,  fr.  imperare.  See  Em- 
peror ;  cf.  Imperial.]  1.  Supreme  power ;  sovereignty ; 
sway ;  dominion.     "  The  emjnre  of  the  sea."  Shak. 

Over  hell  extend 
His  empire,  and  with  iron  scepter  rule.  Milton. 

2.  The  dominion  of  an  emperor ;  the  territory  or  coun- 
tries under  the  jurisdiction  and  dominion  of  an  emperor 
(rarely  of  a  king),  usually  of  greate.r  extent  than  a  king- 
dom, always  comprising  a  variety  in  the  nationality  of, 
or  the  forms  of  administration  in,  constituent  and  subor- 
dinate portions ;  as,  the  Austrian  empire. 

Empire  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  vast  and  complicated  gov- 
ernment, a.  J.  Smith. 
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3.  Any  dominion ;  supreme  control ;  governing  influ- 
ence ;  rule  ;  sway ;  as,  the  empire  of  mind  or  of  reason. 
I'  Under  the  empire  of  facts."  M.  Arnold. 

Another  force  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  shared  with  chiv- 
alry the  empire  over  the  minds  of  men.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Celestial  emi)ire.  See  under  Celestial.  —  Empire  City, 
a  common  designation  of  the  city  of  New  York.  —  Empire 
State,  a  common  designation  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Syn.  —  Sway  ;  dominion ;  rule ;  control ;  reign  ;  sov- 
ereignty ;  government ;  kingdom ;  realm ;  state. 

Em-plr'ic  (6m-pir'ik  ;  277),  n.  [L.  empiricus  an  em- 
piric, Gr.  e/uireipiKo!  experienced,  equiv.  to  l^iireipos  ;  iv 
in  -\-  ireipa  a  trial,  experiment;  akin  to  Tropos  ford,  way, 
and  E.  fare:  cf.   F.  empirique.     See    In,  and    Fare.] 

1.  One  who  follows  an  empirical  method ;  one  who  re- 
lies upon  practical  experience.  ' 

2.  One  who  confines  himself  to  applying  the  results  of 
mere  experience  or  his  own  observation  ;  especially,  in 
medicine,  one  who  deviates  from  the  rules  of  science  and 
regular  practice ;  an  ignorant  and  unlicensed  pretender ; 
a  quack  ;  a  charlatan. 

Among  the  Greek  physicians,  those  who  founded  their  prac- 
tice on  experience  called  tliemselves  empirics.  Krauth-Fleming, 
Swallow  down  opinions  as  silly  people  do  empirics'  pills.  Locke. 

Em-pir'lc  (Sm-pTr'ik),  )  a.    1.  Pertaining  to,  or  found- 

Em-pir'ic-al  (-T-kal),  j  ed  upon,  experiment  or  ex- 
perience ;  depending  upon  the  observation  of  phenomena ; 
versed  in  experiments. 

In  philosophical  language,  the  term  empirical  means  simply 
what  belongs  to  or  is  the  product  of  experience  or  observation. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  village  carpenter  .  .  .  lays  out  his  work  by  empirical 
rules  learnt  in  his  apprenticeship.  H.  Spencer. 

2.  Depending  upon  experience  or  observation  alone, 
without  due  regard  to  science  and  theory ;  —  said  es- 
pecially of  medical  practice,  remedies,  etc.  ;  wanting  in 
science  and  deep  insight ;  as,  empiric  skill,  remedies. 

Empirical  formula.    (Chem.)  See  under  Formula. 

Syn.  —  See  Transcendental. 

Em-pir'lc-al-ly,  adv.  By  experiment  or  experience  ; 
without  science ;  in  the  manner  of  quacks. 

Em-pir'1-Cism  (-i-sTz'm),  n.  1.  The  method  or  prac- 
tice of  an  empiric ;  pursuit  of  knowledge  by  observation 
and  experiment. 

2.  Specifically,  a  practice  of  medicine  founded  on 
mere  experience,  without  the  aid  of  science  or  a  knowl- 
edge of  principles ;  ignorant  and  unscientific  practice ; 
charlatanry ;  quackery. 

3.  (Metaph.)  The  philosophical  theory  which  attrib- 
utes the  origin  of  all  our  knowledge  to  experience. 

Em-pir'l-ciBt  (-sist),  n.     An  empiric. 

Em'pi-rls'tiC  (Sm'pi-ris'tik),  a.  {Physics)  Relating 
to,  or  resulting  from,  experience,  or  experiment ;  follow- 
ing from  empirical  methods  or  data ;  —  opposed  to  na- 
tivistic. 

Em-plas'ter  (Sm-plas'ter),  n.  [OF.  emplastre,  F. 
emplatre,  L.  emplastrum  a  plaster  or  salve,  fr.  Gr.  eja- 
TrAao'Tpoi',  fr.  €fj.7r\a.aa€tv  to  plaster  up,  daub  over  ;  ev 
in  -(-  Tr\a<ra-eLv  to  form,  mold,  apply  as  a  plaster.]  See 
Plaster.     [Obs.]  Wiseman. 

Em-plas'ter,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  emplastrer,  F.  empla- 
irer.  See  Emplastee,  «.]  To  plaster  over  ;  to  cover 
over  so  as  to  present  a  good  appearance.  [Ofo.]  "  Fair 
as  ye  his  name  emplaster."  Chaucer. 

Em-plas'tic  (Sm-plSs'tIk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  emplastiqve,  fr. 
Gr.  e/an-Aao-TiKOs  clogging.  See  Emplastek.]  Fit  to  be 
applied  as  a  plaster  ;  glutinous ;  adhesive ;  as,  emplastic 
applications. 

Em-plas'tlC,  n.     A  medicine  causing  constipation. 

Em'plas-tra'tion  (Sm'plSs-tra'shiin),  re.  [L.  emplas- 
tratio  a  budding.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  grafting  by 
inoculation;  budding.     [Ois.]  Holland. 

2.  [See  1st  Emplaster.]  {Med.)  The  application  of  a 
plaster  or  salve. 

Em-plead'  (Sm-pled'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em-  (L.  in)  + 
plead:  cf.  OF.  e77iplaidier.  Cf.  Implead.]  To  accuse  ; 
to  indict.    See  Implead. 

Em-plec'tion  (em-plSk'shun),  n.     See  Emplecton. 

Em-plec'ton  (-ton),  n.  [F.  or  L.  emplecton,  fr.  Gr. 
eixtrXeKTOv,  fr.  ejuLTrAeKTO?  interwoven,  fr.  cfjinKeKeLv  to 
plait  or  weave  in ;  cv  in  -f-  n-KeKeii/  to  twist,  weave.] 
A  kind  of  masonry  in  which  the  outer  faces  of  the  wall 
are  ashlar,  the  space  between  being  filled  with  broken 
stone  and  mortar.  Cross  layers  of  stone  are  interlaid  as 
binders.     [iJ.l  Weale. 

Em-plore'  (Sm-plor'),  v.  t.     See  Implore.     [06s.] 

Em-ploy'  (Sm-ploi'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Employed 
(-ploid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Employing.]  [F.  employer,  fr. 
L.  implicare  to  fold  into,  infold,  involve,  implicate,  en- 
gage ;  in  -f-  plicare  to  fold.  See  Ply,  and  cf.  Imply, 
Implicate.]     1.  To  inclose ;  to  infold.     [06.s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  use ;  to  have  in  service  ;  to  cause  to  be  engaged 
in  doing  something ;  —  often  followed  by  in,  about,  on,  or 
upon,  and  sometimes  by  to  ;  as :  (o)  To  make  use  of,  as 
an  instrument,  a  means,  a  material,  etc.,  for  a  specific 
purpose ;  to  apply ;  as,  to  employ  the  pen  in  writing, 
bricks  in  building,  words  and  phrases  in  speaking;  to 
employ  the  mind  ;  to  employ  one's  energies. 

This  is  a  day  in  which  the  thoughts  .  .  .  ought  to  be  emplotieil 
on  serious  subjects.  Addison. 

(6)  To  occupy;  as,  to  employ  time  in  study,  (c)  To 
have  or  keep  at  work ;  to  give  employment  or  occupa- 
tion to  ;  to  intrust  with  some  duty  or  behest ;  as,  to 
employ  a  hundred  workmen ;  to  employ  an  envoy. 

Jonathan  .  .  .  and  Jahaziah  .  .  .  were  employed  about  this 
matter.  Ezra  x.  IS. 

Thy  vineyard  must  employ  the  sturdy  steer 
To  turn  the  glebe.  Dryden. 

To  employ  one's  self,  to  apply  or  devote  one's  time  and 
attention ;  to  busy  one's  self. 

Syn.  —  To  use  ;  busy  ;  apply ;  exercise  ;  occupy ;  en- 
gross ;  engage.    See  Use. 

Em-ploy',  re.     [Cf.  F.  emploi.]    That  which  engages 
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or  occupies  a  person ;  fixed  or  regular  service  or  bi 
ness ;  employment. 

The  whole  employ  of  body  and  of  mind.  Pope. 

In  one's  employ,  in  one's  service. 

Em-ploy'a-ble  (em-ploi'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  employable."] 
Capable  of  being  employed ;  capable  of  being  used ;  fit 
or  proper  for  use.  Boyle. 

II  Em'ploy'6'  (Sm'ploi'a' ;  F.  aN'plwa'ya'),  n.  [F.,  p. 
p.  of  employer.]  One  employed  by  another  ;  a  clerk  or 
workman  in  the  service  of  an  employer. 

Em'ploy-ee'  (em'ploi-e'  or  gm-ploi'e),  n.  [The  Eng. 
form  of  employe.]  One  employed  by  another. 

Em-ploy'er  (em-ploi'er),  re.  One  who  employs  an- 
other ;  as,  an  employer  of  workmen. 

Em-ploy'ment  (-ment),  re.  1.  The  act  of  employing 
or  using  ;  also,  the  state  of  being  employed. 

2.  That  which  engages  or  occupies ;  that  which  con- 
sumes time  or  attention ;  occupation ;  office  or  post  of 
business;  service;  as,  agricultural  employments;  me- 
chanical employments ;  public  employment ;  in  the  em- 
ployment of  government. 

Cares  are  employments,  and  without  employ 
•      The  soul  is  on  a  rack.  Young. 

Syn.  —  Work ;  business  ;  occupation ;  vocation  ;  call- 
ing ;  office  ;  service  ;  conmiission ;  trade  ;  profession. 

Em-plumed'  (em-plilmd'),  a.     Plumed.     [R.] 

Em-plunge'  (6m-pliinj'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Impldnge.]  To 
plunge  ;  to  implunge.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Em-poi'son  (Sm-poi'z'n),  V.  t.  [F.  empoisonner  ;  pref. 
em-  +  F.  poison.  See  Poison,  and  cf.  Impoison.]  To 
poison  ;  to  impoison.  Shak. 

Em-poi'son,  re.    Poison.     [Obs.]        Remedy  of  Love. 

Em-poi'son-er  (-erV  re.     Poisoner.     [Obs.]        Bacon. 

Em-poi'son-ment  (-ment),  re.  [F.  empoisonnement.] 
The  act  of  poisoning.  Bacon. 

Em'po-ret'lc  (em'po-rSt'Tk), )  a.  [L.  emporeticus,  Gr. 

Em'po-ret'lC-al  (-I-kol),  )  eiuTropeuriKos.  See  Em- 
porium.] Pertaining  to  an  emporium  ;  relating  to  mer- 
chandise.    [Obs.]  Johnson. 

Em-po'rl-um  (5m-po'rT-iim),  re. ;  pi.  E.  Emporiums 
(-uraz),  L.  Emporia  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  epnopiov,  fr.  iixno- 
pios  belonging  to  commerce,  fr.  epuropot  traveler,  trader ; 
ci'  in  -)-  TTopos  way  through  and  over,  path.  See  In,  and 
Empiric,  Fare.]  1.  A  place  of  trade  ;  a  market  place  ; 
a  mart ;  esp. ,  a  city  or  town  with  extensive  commerce ; 
the  commercial  center  of  a  country. 

That  wonderful  emporium  [Manchester]  . . .  was  then  a  mean 
and  ill-built  market  town.  Macaulay. 

It  is  pride  . . .  which  fills  our  streets,  our  emporiums,  our  the- 
aters. Knox. 

2.  {Physiol.)  The  hrain.     [Obs.] 

Em-pov'er-ish  (Sm-pov'er-Tsh),  v.  t.    See  Impoverish. 

Em-pow'er  (Sm-pou'er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Em- 
powered (-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Empowering.]  X.  To 
give  authority  to  ;  to  delegate  power  to  ;  to  commission ; 
to  authorize  (having  commonly  a  legal  force) ;  as,  the 
Supreme  Court  is  emjiowered  to  try  and  decide  cases, 
civil  or  criminal ;  the  attorney  is  empowered  to  sign  an 
acquittance,  and  discharge  the  debtor. 

2.  To  give  moral  or  physical  power,  faculties,  or  abili- 
ties to.     "These  eyes  .  .  .  empowered  to  gaze."   Keble. 

Em'press  (em'prSs),  re.  [OE.  emperess,  emperice,  OF. 
empereis,  empereris,  fr.  L.  imperatrix,  fem.  of  imperator. 
See  Emperor.]     1.  The  consort  of  an  emperor.       Shak. 

2.  A  female  sovereign. 

3.  A  sovereign  mistress.  "JS'mpj-essof  my  soul."  SAaft. 
Empress  cloth,  a  cloth  for  ladies'  dresses,  either  wholly 

of  wool,  or  with  cotton  warp  and  wool  weft.  It  resembles 
merino,  but  is  not  twilled. 

Em-print'  (em-prtnt'),  V.  t.    [Obs.]    See  Imprint. 

Em-prise'  (em-priz')«  re.  [OF.  emprise,  fr.  emprendre 
to  undertake  ;  pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -\-  ¥.  prendre  to  take,  L. 
prehendere,  prendere  ;  prae  before  -|-  a  verb  akin  to  E. 
get.    See  Get,  and  cf.  Enterprise,  Impresa.]    [Archaic] 

1.  An  enterprise  ;  endeavor ;  adventure.         Chaucer. 

In  brave  pursuit  of  chivalrous  emprise.         Spenser. 
The  deeds  of  love  and  high  emprise.         Longfellow. 

2.  The  qualities  which  prompt  one  to  undertake  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  exploits. 


I  love  thy  courage  yet  and  bold  emprise ; 

But  here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead.    Milton. 

Em-prlse',  v.  t.     To  undertake.     [Obs.]        Sackville. 

Em-pris'ing  (em-pri'zTng),  a.  [From  Emprise,  v.  t.] 
Full  of  daring  ;  adventurous.     [Archaic]     I.  Campbell. 

Em-pris'on  (em-priz''n),  v.  t.     [Obs.]     See  Imprison. 

II  Em'pros-thot'o-nos  (em'prSs-thot'o-nSs),  re.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  eixTTpooBev  forward  +  -reiveiv  to  draw.]  {Med.)  A 
drawing  of  the  body  forward,  in  consequence  of  the  spas- 
modic action  of  some  of  the  muscles.  Gross. 

Emp'te  (emp'te),  v.  t.     To  empty.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

Emp'ti-er  (emp'ti-er  ;  215),  re.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  empties. 

Emp'ti-er,  compar.  of  Empty. 

Emp'ti-ness,  re.  [From  Empty.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  empty ;  absence  of  contents  ;  void  space  ;  vacuum ; 
as,  the  emptiness  of  a  vessel ;  emptiiiess  of  the  stomach. 

2.  Want  of  solidity  or  substance  ;  unsatisfactoriness ; 
inability  tn  satisfy  desire  ;  vacuity ;  hollowness ;  the  emp- 
tiness of  earthly  glory. 

3.  Want  of  knowledge  ;  lack  of  sense  ;  vacuity  of  mind. 

Eternal  smiles  his  emptiness  betray.  Pope. 

The  sins  of  emptiness,  gossip,  and  spite.      Tennyson. 

Emp'tion  (-shiin),  n.    [L.  emptio,  fr.  emere  to  buy.] 

The  act  of  buying.     [R.]  Arbuthnot. 

Emp'tion-al  (-al),  a.     Capable  of  being  purchased^ 

Emp'ty  (emp'ty  ;  215),  a.  [Compar.  Emptier  (-ti-er) ; 

superl.  Emptiest.]    [AS.  emtig,  asmtig,xmetig,  fr.  xmta, 

a37He/to,  quiet,  leisure,  rest;  of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  G. 

emsig  busy.]      1.    Containing  nothing;  not  holding  or 

having  anything  within ;  void  of  contents  or  appropriate 

contents  ;  not  filled  ;  —  said  of  an  inclosure,  as  a  box, 

room,  house,  etc.  ;   as,  an  empty  chest,  room,  purse,  or 

pitcher ;  an  empty  stomach  ;  empty  shackles. 


ale,   senate,   care,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   ^11 ;    eve,    event,    end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    iU ;    old,    obey,    6rb,    6dd  ; 
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2.  Free  ;  clear ;  devoid ;  —  often  with  o/.  "  That  fair 
female  troop  .  .  .  e»ip/y  of  all  good. "  Milton. 

I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault.  Shak. 

3.  Having  nothing  to  carry ;  unburdened.  "  An  emp- 
ty vaeasengei."  Shak. 

When  ye  go  ye  shall  not  go  empty.        Ex.  iii.  21. 

4.  Destitute  of  effect,  sincerity,  or  sense ;  —  said  of  lan- 
guage ;  as,  empty  words,  or  threats. 

Words  are  but  empty  thanks.  Cibber. 

6.  Unable  to  satisfy  ;  unsatisfactory ;  hollow  ;  vain ; 
— said  of  pleasure,  the  world,  etc. 

Pleas'd  in  the  silent  shade  with  empty  praise.        Pope. 

6.  Producing  nothing ;  unfruitful ;  —  said  of  a  plant  or 
tree ;  as,  an  empty  vine. 

Seven  empty  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind.    Qen.  xli.  27. 

7.  Destitute  of,  or  lacking,  sense,  knowledge,  or  cour- 
tesy ;  as,  empty  brains ;  an  empty  coxcomb. 

That  in  civility  thou  seera'st  so  empty.  Sliak. 

8.  Destitute  of  reality,  or  real  existence  ;  unsubstan- 
tial ;  as,  empty  dreams. 

^^^  Empty  is  used  as  the  first  element  in  a  compound  ; 
as,  etiipt y-ba,ndeii,  having  nothing  in  the  hands,  destitute ; 
emp^y-headed,  having  few  ideas  ;  e)np<2/-hearted,  desti- 
tute of  feeling. 

Syn.  —  See  Vacant. 

Emp'ty  (emp'ty),  n. ;  pi.  Empties  (-tiz).  An  empty 
box,  crate,  cask,  etc. ;  —  used  in  commerce,  esp.  in  trans- 
portation of  freight ;  as,  "  special  rates  for  empties." 

Emp'ty,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Emptied  (-tid) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Emptting.]  To  deprive  of  the  contents ;  to  ex- 
haust ;  to  make  void  or  destitute ;  to  make  vacant ;  to 
pour  out ;  to  discharge  ;  as,  to  empty  a  vessel ;  to  empty 
a  well  or  a  cistern. 

The  clouds  .  ,  .  empty  themselves  upon  the  earth.  Eccl.  xi.  3. 

Emp'ty,  V.  i.  1.  To  discharge  itself ;  as,  a  river  empties 
into  the  ocean. 

2.  To  become  empty.  "  The  chapel  empties. "  B.  Jonson. 

Emp'ty-ing,  n.     1.  The  act  of  making  empty.    Shak. 

2.  pi.  The  lees  of  beer,  cider,  etc. ;  yeast.     [U.  S.] 

Em-pugn'  (em-pun'),  v.  t.     [_Obs.'\    See  Impugn. 

Em-pur'ple  (5m-pQr'p'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Empur- 
pled (-p'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Empurpling  (-pllng).]  [Pref. 
em-  -^ purple.  Cf.  Impueple.]  To  tinge  or  dye  of  a  pur- 
ple color  ;  to  color  with  purple  ;  to  impurple.  "  The  deep 
empurpled  ran."  _  Philips. 

Em-puse'  (Sm-pus'  or  Sm'pus),  n.  [LL.  empusa,  Gr. 
e/j.irovaa.'i    A  phantom  or  specter.    [Obs.^    Jer.  Taylor. 

Em-pUZ'zle  (8m-puz'z'l),  v.  t.  [Pref.  em-  -{-puzzle.'] 
To  puzzle.     [Archaic]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Em'py-e'ma  (em'pi-e'm4),re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e/iTrv'ij/xa, 
from  ifiTnieiv  to  suppurate ;  ck  in  +  mjov  pus.]  (Med. ) 
A  collection  of  blood,  pus,  or  other  fluid,  in  some  cavity 
of  the  body,  especially  that  of  the  pleura.       Dunglison. 

^W  The  term  empyema  is  now  restricted  to  a  collec- 
tion of  pus  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

II  Em'py-e'sis  (-sis),  n.  [NL. ,  f  r.  Gr.  eti.mjriai.'s  suppu- 
ration.]    {Med.)  An  eruption  of  pustules. 

Em-pyr'e-al  (Sm-ptr'e-al  or  gm'pi-re'al),  a.  [L.  em- 
pyrius,  empyreus,  fiery,  Gr.  e/iirupios,  e^iiirvpos,  in  fire, 
fiery ;  ev  in  +  irijp  fire.  See  In,  and  Fibe.]  Formed  of 
pure  fire  or  light ;  refined  beyond  aerial  substance  ;  per- 
taining to  the  highest  and  purest  region  of  heaven. 

Go,  soar  with  Plato  to  the  empyi-eal  sphere.  Pope. 

Empsrreal  air,  oxygen  gas. 

Em-pyr'e-al,  re.    Empyrean.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Em'py-re'an  (Sm'pt-re'an ;  277),  re.  [See  Empyreal.] 
The  highest  heaven,  where  the  pure  element  of  fire  was 
eupposed  by  the  ancients  to  subsist. 

The  empyrean  rimg 
With  hallelujahs.  31ilton. 

Em'py-re'an,  a.    Empyreal.  Akenside. 

II  Em'py-reu'ma  (Sm'pi-ru'ma),  re.  [NX.,  from  Gr. 
4fLirvpsvtia  a  live  coal  covered  with  ashes,  fr.  (fiirupcveiv 
to  set  on  fire,  fr.  e/xTrvpos :  cf.  P.  empyreume.  See  Em- 
pyreal.] {Chem.)  The  peculiar  smell  and  taste  arising 
from  products  of  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable 
substances  when  burnt  in  close  vessels. 

Em'py-reu-mat'ic  (-ru-mat'Tk),  i  a.     [Cf.   F.  empy- 

Em'py-reu-mat'lc-al  (-I-kal),  )  reumatique.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  empyreuma ;  as,  an  empyreumatic  odor. 

Empyreumatic  oils,  oils  obtained  by  distilling  various  or- 
ganic substances  at  high  temperatures.  Brande  &  C. 

Em'py-reu'ma-tlze  (-ru'ma-tlz),  v.  t.  To  render  em- 
pyreumatic.    [^.J 

Em-pyt'lc-al  (em-ptrl-kal),  a.    [Gr.  e/xirvpos  in  fire. 
See  Empyreal.]     Contain- 
ing the  combustible  princi- 
ple of  coal.  Kirwan, 

II  Em'py-ro'sls    (Sm'pt- 

ro'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
«fiirvpcoins  ;  ei/  in  -(-  mipovv 
to  bum.]  A  general  fire ;  a 
conflagration.  [Obs.\ 

Sir  31.  Sale. 

Em'rodS  (Sm'rSdz),  n. 
pi.     See  Emerods.     [Obs.] 

E'mu  (e'mu),  re.  [Cf. 
Pg.  ema  ostrich,  F.  emou, 
imeu,  emu.]  [Zool.)  A 
large  Australian  bird,  of 
two  species  {Dromaius  No- 
vx-Hollandix  and  D.  irro- 
rattcs),  related  to  the  casso- 
wary and  the  ostrich.  The 
emu  runs  swiftly,  but  is  un- 
able to  fly.  [Written  also 
emeu  and  emew.] 

.^S"  The  name  is  some- 
times  erroneously  applied. 


Emu    (Dromaius   yrmse-Hol- 
tandise),  with  young. 


by  the  Brazilians,  to  the  rhea,  or  South  American  os- 
trich. 

Emu  wren.    See  in  the  Vocabulary. 


Em'U-la-t)le  (Sm'S-14-b'l),  a.  [L.  aemulari  to  emu- 
late -\-  -able.]    Capable  of  being  emulated.     [JJ.] 

Some  imitable  and  emulable  good.    Ahp.  Leighton. 

Em'U-late  (Sm'fi-lat),  a.  [L.  aemulaius,  p.  p.  of 
aemulari,  fr.  aemulus  emulous ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  iyni- 
tale.]  Striving  to  excel;  ambitious;  emulous.  [Obs.] 
"A  most  ,'mu;a<e  pride."  Shak. 

Em'U-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Emulated  (-la'- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Emulating  (-la'ting).]  To  strive  to 
equal  or  to  excel  in  qualities  or  actions  ;  to  imitate,  with 
a  view  to  equal  or  to  outdo ;  to  vie  with ;  to  rival ;  as,  to 
emulate  the  good  and  the  great. 

Thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond.  Shak. 

Em'U-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  aemulatio :  cf.  F. 
emulation.]  1.  The  endeavor  to  equal  or  to  excel  an- 
other in  qualities  or  actions;  an  assiduous  striving  to 
equal  or  excel  another  ;  rivalry. 

A  noble  emulation  heats  youi  breast.  Dryden. 

2.  Jealous  rivalry ;  envy ;  envious  contention. 

Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Competition  ;  rivalry  ;  contest ;  contention  ; 
strife.  —  Emulation,  CoMPETmoN,  Rivalry.  Competi- 
tion is  the  struggle  of  two  or  more  persons  for  the  same 
object.  Emulation  is  an  ardent  desire  for  superiority, 
arising  from  competition,  but  not  implying,  of  necessity, 
any  improper  feeling.  Rii'a/nj  is  a  personal  cratest,  and, 
almost  of  course,  has  a  selfish  object  and  gives  rise  to 
envy.  "Competition  and  emulation  have  honor  for  their 
basis  ;  rivalry  is  but  a  desire  for  selfish  gratification. 
Competition  and  emulation  animate  to  effort ;  rivalry 
usually  produces  hatred.  Competition  and  emulation 
seek  to  merit  success ;  rivalry  is  contented  with  obtain- 
ing it."    Crabb. 

Em'll-Ia-tlve  (Sm'Si-lS-ttv),  a.  Inclined  to  emulation ; 
aspiring  to  competition  ;  rivaling  ;  as,  an  emulative  per- 
son or  effort.     ^^ Emulative  zeal."  Hoole. 

Em'u-la-tive-ly,  adv.  In  an  emulative  manner ;  with 
emulation. 

Em'u-la'tor  (-la'ter),  n.  [L.  aemulator.J  One  who 
emulates,  or  strives  to  equal  or  surpass. 

As  Virgil  rivaled  Homer,  Milton  was  the  emulator  of  both. 

£p.  Warburton. 

Em'U-la-tO-ry  (-la-tS-ri^),  a.  Pertaining  to  emula- 
tion ;  connected  with  rivalry.  [-E.]  "  Emulatory  offl- 
ciousness."  Bp.  Hall. 

Em'u-la'tress  (-la'trSs),  n.    A  female  emulator.  [R.] 

Em'ule  (Sm'ul),  V.  t.  [F.  emuler.  See  Emulate.] 
To  emulate.     [06s.]     "Emuled  of  many."         Spenser. 

E-mulge'  (e-miili'),  V.  t.  [L.  enmlgere,  emulsum;  e 
out  -|-  mulgere  to  milk ;  akin  to  E.  milk.  See  Milk.]  To 
milk  out ;  to  drain.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

E-mul'gent  (e-miil'jent),  a.  [L.  emulgens,  p.  pr.  of 
emulgere  to  milk  out ;  cf.  P.  emulgent.  So  called  be- 
cause regarded  by  the  ancients  as  straining  out  the 
serum,  as  if  by  milking,  and  so  producing  the  urine.] 
{Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  kidneys;  renal;  as,  emulgent 
arteries  and  veins.  —  n.  An  emulgent  vessel,  as  a  renal 
artery  or  vein. 

E-muVgent,  n.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  excites  the 
flow  of  bile.     [OJs.]  Hoblyn. 

Em'u-loas  (em'u-liis),  a.  [L.  aemulus.  See  Emu- 
late.] 1.  Ambitiously  desirous  to  equal  or  even  to  ex- 
cel another ;  eager  to  emulate  or  vie  with  another  ;  de- 
sirous of  like  excellence  with  another;  —  with  of;  as, 
emulous  of  another's  example  or  virtues. 

2.  Vying  with ;  rivaling ;  hence,  contentious,  envious. 

' '  Emulous  Carthage. "  B.  Jonson. 

Emulous  missions  'raongst  the  gods.  Shak. 

Em'U-lous-ly,  adv.    In  an  emulous  manner. 

Em'u-lous-ness,  re.    The  quality  of  being  emulous. 

E-mul'slc  (e-mdl'sik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced 
from,  emulsin  ;  as,  emulsic  acid.  Hoblyn, 

E-mul'sl-fy  (-si-fl),  V.  t.  [EmulAavL  -f  -/)/.]  To 
convert  into  an  emulsion ;  to  form  an  emulsion  ;  to  re- 
duce from  an  oUy  substance  to  a  mUky  fluid  in  which  the 
fat  globules  are  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  giving  it 
the  semblance  of  solution  ;  as,  the  pancreatic  juice  emul- 
sifies the  oUy  part  of  food. 

E-mul'sin  (-sin),  re.  [See  Emulsion,  Emulge.] 
(Chem.)  (a)  The  white  mUky  pulp  or  extract  of  bitter 
almonds.  [B.]  (b)  An  unorganized  ferment  (con- 
tained in  this  extract  and  in  other  vegetable  juices), 
which  effects  the  decomposition  of  certain  glucosides. 

E-mul'slon  (-shiSn),  n.  [From  L.  emulgere,  emul- 
sum :  cf.  F.  emulsion.  See  Emulge.]  Any  liquid  prep- 
aration of  a  color  and  consistency  resembling  milk  ;  as  : 
(a)  In  pharmacy,  an  extract  of  seeds,  or  a  mixture  of 
oil  and  water  xmited  by  a  mucUaginous  substance,  (b)  In 
photography,  a  liquid  preparation  of  collodion  holding 
salt  of  silver,  used  in  the  photographic  process. 

E-mul'sive  (-siv),  a.  [jCt.F.emulsif.]  1.  Softening; 
miUdike. 

2.  Yielding  oil  by  expression ;  as,  emulsive  seeds, 

3.  Producing  or  yielding  a  milklike  substance ;  as, 
emulsive  acids. 

E-munc'tO-ry  (e-miank'to-rj^),  n. ;  pi.  .Emunctories 
(-riz).  [L.  emunctorium  a  pair  of  snuffers,  fr.  emungere, 
emunctum,  to  blow  the  nose,  hence,  to  wipe,  cleanse  ; 
e  out  +  mungere  to  blow  the  nose :  cf.  F.  emonctoire, 
formerly  spelled  also  imunctoire.]  (Physiol.)  Any  organ 
or  part  of  the  body  (as  the  kidneys,  skin,  etc.,)  which 
serves  to  carry  off  excrementitious  or  waste  matter. 

Em'US-ca'tion  (em'us-ka'shun  or  e'miis-),  n.  [L. 
emuscare  to  clear  from  moss;  e  out  -f-  musctis  moss.] 
A  freeing  from  moss.     [Obs.] 

E'mu  wren'  (e'mu 

rSn').    (Zool.)  A  small 

w  r  e  n  1  i  k  e  Australian 

bird    (Stipiturus    ma- 

lachurus),  having  the  im||V_^       "j 

tail  feathers  long  and 


loosely     barbed, 
emu  feathers. 
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Cmyd  (e'mtd),  n.;  pi.  E.  Emyds  (e'mtdz),  L.  Ehyses 
(Sm'i-dee).  [See  Emydea.]  (^Tooi.)  A  fresh-water  tor- 
toise of  the  family  Emydidx. 

II  E-myd'e-a  (e-mTd'e-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Emys  a  genuB 
of  tortoises,  L.  emys  a  kind  of  fresh-water  tortoise,  Gr. 
e^iius.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of  chelonians  which  compriseB 
many  species  of  fresh-water  tortoises  and  terrapins. 

En-  (Sn-).  1.  [F.  ere-,  L.  in.]  A  prefix  signifying  in 
or  into,  used  in  many  English  words,  chiefly  those  bor- 
rowed from  the  French.  Some  English  words  are  writ- 
ten indifferently  with  en-  or  in-.  For  ease  of  pronuncia- 
tion it  is  commonly  changed  to  em-  before  p,  b,  and  to, 
as  in  employ,  embody,  emmew.  It  is  sometimes  used  to 
give  a  causal  force,  as  in  ereable,  erefeeble,  to  cause  to  be, 
or  to  make,  able,  or  feeble ;  and  sometimes  it  merely 
gives  an  intensive  force,  as  in  erechasten.     SefijN-. 

2.  A  prefix  from  Gr.  ev  in,  meaning  in ;  as,  ereceph- 
alon,  entomology.    See  In-. 

-en.  1.  A  suffix  from  AS.  -an,  formerly  used  to  form 
the  plural  of  many  nouns,  as  in  ashere,  eyere,  oxere,  all 
obs.  except  oxen.  In  some  cases,  such  as  childrere  and 
brethren,  it  has  been  added  to  older  plural  forms. 

2.  A  suffix  corresponding  to  AS.  -ere  and  -on,  for- 
merly used  to  form  the  plural  of  verbs,  as  in  housere,  es- 
capere. 

3.  A  suffix  signifying  io  make,  to  cause,  used  to  form 
verbs  from  nouns  and  adjectives ;  as  in  strengthere, 
quickere,  frighten.  This  must  not  be  confused  with  -ere 
corresponding  in  Old  English  to  the  AS.  infinitive  ending 
-an. 

4.  [AS.  -ere;  akin  to  Goth,  -eins,  L.  -inus,  Gr.  -tvo9.] 
An  adjectival  suffix,  meaning  made  of;  as  in  goldere, 
leaden,  woodere. 

5.  [AS.  -en ;  akin  to  Skr.  -na.]  The  termination  of 
the  past  participle  of  many  strong  verbs ;  as  in  broken, 
gotten,  trodden. 

En  (en),  n.  (Print.)  Half  an  em,  that  is,  half  of  the 
unit  of  space  in  measuring  printed  matter.     See  Em. 

En-a'ble  (gn-a'b'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enabled 
(-b'ld);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enabling  (-bling).]  1.  To 
give  strength  or  ability  to;  to  make  firm  and  strong. 
[Obs.]     "  Who  hath  enabled  me."    1  Tim.  i.  12. 

Receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  said  Christ  to  his  apostles,  when  h» 
enabled  them  with  priestly  power.  Jer.  Taylor, 

2.  To  make  able  (to  do,  or  to  be,  something)  ;  to  con> 
fer  sufficient  power  upon ;  to  furnish  with  means,  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  like ;  to  render  competent  for ;  to  em- 
power ;  to  endow. 

Temperance  gives  Nature  her  full  play,  and  enables  her  to 
exert  herself  in  all  her  force  and  vigor.  Addison. 

En-a'ble-ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  enabling,  or  the 
state  of  being  enabled ;  ability.  Bacon. 

En-act'  (Sn-Skf),  V.  t.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Enacted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enacting.]  1.  To  decree ;  to  establish  by 
legal  and  authoritative  act ;  to  make  into  a  law ;  espe- 
cially, to  perform  the  legislative  act  with  reference  to  (a 
bill)  which  gives  it  the  validity  of  law. 

2.  To  act ;  to  perform ;  to  do ;  to  effect.     [Obs.] 

The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man.        Shak. 

3.  To  act  the  part  of ;  to  represent ;  to  play. 

I  did  enact  Julius  Caesar.  Shak, 

Enacting  clause,  that  clause  of  a  bill  which  formally  ex- 
presses the  legislative  sanction. 

En-act',  re.     Purpose ;  determination.     [Obs.] 

En-act'ive  (-iv),  a.  Having  power  to  enact  or  estab- 
lish as  a  law.  Abp.  Bramhall. 

En-act'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  passing  of  a  bill  into 
a  law;  the  giving  of  legislative  sanction  and  executive 
approval  to  a  bill  whereby  it  is  established  as  a  law. 

2.  That  which  is  enacted  or  passed  into  a  law ;  a  lawj 
a  decree ;  a  statute  ;  a  prescribed  requirement ;  as,  a 
prohibitory  enactment ;  a  social  enactment. 

En-act'or  (-er),  re.  One  who  enacts  a  law ;  one  who 
decrees  or  establishes  as  a  law.  Atterbury, 

En-ac'ture  (en-ak'tiir;  135),  n.  Enactment;  reso- 
lution.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

En-al'l-O-saur'  (en-Sl'i-o-sar' or  Sn-a1T-),TC.  (Paleon.) 
One  of  the  Enaliosauria. 

II  En-al'i-0-sau'ri-a  (-sa'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
ei/aAios  marine  (h  in  +  aAs  the  sea)  -|-  <rai}pos  a  lizard.] 
(Paleon.)  An  extinct  group  of  marine  reptiles,  embra- 
cing both  the  Ichthyosauria  and  the  Plesiosauria,  now 
regarded  as  distinct  orders. 

En-al'i-0-sau'ri-an  (-an),  a.  (Paleon.)  Pertaining  to 
the  Enaliosauria.  — n.  One  of  the  Enaliosauria. 

II  E-nal1a-ge  (e-n51'la-je),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  IvaXXayr)  an 
exchange,  f  r.  ei/aAAaa"0"eti'  to  exchange ;  ec  in  -|-  aWatroeiv 
to  change.]  (Gram.)  A  substitution,  as  of  one  part  of 
speech  for  another,  of  one  gender,  number,  case,  person, 
tense,  mode,  or  voice,  of  the  same  word,  for  another. 

En-am'bush  (Su-Sm'bush),  v.  t.    To  ambush.     [06s.] 

En-am'el  (-el),  n.  [Pref.  ere-  +  amel.  See  Amel, 
Smelt,  v.  t.]  1.  A  variety  of  glass,  used  in  ornament, 
to  cover  a  surface,  as  of  metal  or  pottery,  and  admitting 
of  after  decoration  in  color,  or  used  itself  for  inlaying 
or  application  in  varied  colors. 

2.  (Min.)  A  glassy,  opaque  bead  obtained  by  the 
blowpipe. 

3.  That  which  is  enameled ;  also,  any  smooth,  glossy 
surface,  resembling  enamel,  especially  if  variegated. 

4.  (Anat.)  The  intensely  h.ard  calcified  tissue  euterlng 
into  the  composition  of  teeth.  It  merely  covers  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  teeth  of  man,  but  in  many  animals  la 
intermixed  in  various  ways  with  the  dentine  and  cement. 

Enamel  painting,  painting  with  enamel  colors  upon  a 
ground  of  metal,  porcelain,  or  the  like,  the  colors  being 
.afterwards  fixed  bv  fire.  —  Enamel  paper,  paper  glazed 
with  a  metallic  coating. 

En-am'el,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enameled  (-Sid)  or 
Enamelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enameling  or  Enamelling.] 

1.  To  Lay  enamel  upon  ;  to  decorate  with  enamel, 
whether  inlaid  or  painted. 
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8i  To  variegate  with  colors  as  if  with  enamel. 

Oft  he  [the  serpent]  bowed 
His  turret  crest  and  sleek  enameled  neck.         Milto)l. 

3.  To  form  a  glossy  surface  like  enamel  upon ;  as,  to 
enamel  card  paper ;  to  enamel  leather  or  cloth. 

4.  To  disguise  with  cosmetics,  as  a  woman's  com- 
plexion. 

En-am'el  (8n-5m'Sl),  V.  i.  To  practice  the  art  of  en- 
ameling. 

En-am'el,  a.  Relating  to  the  art  of  enameling ;  as, 
enamel  painting.  Tomlinson. 

En-am'el-ar  (-er),  a.  Consisting  of  enamel ;  resem- 
bling enamel ;  smooth  ;  glossy,     [ii.]  Craig. 

En-am'eled  (-eld),  a.  Coated  or  adorned  with  en- 
amel ;  having  a  glossy  or  variegated  surface ;  glazed. 
[Written  also  enamelled.'] 

En-am'el-er  (-er),  )  n.    One  whoenamels  ;  a  workman 

En-am'el-lst,  f      or  artist  who  applies  enamels  in 

ornamental  work.     [Written  also  enameller,  ennmellul.'] 

En-am'or  (-er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enamored  (-erd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enamobinq.]  [OF.  enaviourer,  enamo- 
rer;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  +  OF.  &  F.  amour  love,  L.  amor. 
See  AiioTTR,  and  cf.  Inamorato.]  To  inflame  with  love  ; 
to  charm ;  to  captivate ;  —  with  of,  or  ivith,  before  the 
person  or  tiling ;  as,  to  be  enamored  with  a  lady ;  to  be 
enamored  of  books  or  science.     [Written  also  enamour.'] 

Passionately  enamored  of  this  shadow  of  a  dream.    IT.  Irving. 

En-am'or-ment  (en-am'er-ment),  n.  The  state  of 
being  enamored.     IR.] 

E-nan'tl-O-mor'phous  (e-nan'tT-o-m6r'fiis),  a.  [6r. 
evavrio?  opposite  -j-  iJ.op4>ri  form.]  {Crystallog.)  Similar, 
but  not  superposable,  i.  e.,  related  to  each  other  as  a 
right-handed  to  a  left-handed  glove ;  —  said  of  certain 
hemihedral  crystals. 

E-nan'tl-0-path'ic  (e-nan'tT-o-p5t!i'ik),  a.  (Med.) 
Serving  to  palliate  ;  palliative.  Dunglison. 

E-nan'ti-op'a-thy  (-op'a-thy),  n.  [Gr.  kvavTLOTra.0ri^ 
of  contrary  properties  or  affections ;  ivavTLo<;  opposite  -(- 
iraSos  suffering,  affection,  fr.  via-xeLv,  iraBilv,  to  suffer.] 

1.  An  opposite  passion  or  affection.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  (Med.)  Allopathy;  —  a  term  used  by  followers  of 
Hahnemann,  or  liomeopathists. 

li  E-nan'tl-0'SiS  (-o'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ei/ai/Tiwo-ts 
contradiction,  fr.  ei/avrio?  opposite.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  of 
epeech  by  which  what  is  to  be  understood  affirmatively 
is  stated  negatively,  and  the  contrary ;  affirmation  by 
contraries. 

En-arch'  (Sn-arch'),  v.  t.    To  arch.     \_Obs.]  Ijydgaie. 

En-arched'  (Sn-archf),  a.  (Her.)  Bent  into  a  curve ; 
—  said  of  a  bend  or  other  ordinary. 

En-ar'gite  (en-ar'jit),  n.  (Min.)  An  iron-black  min- 
eral of  metallic  luster,  occurring  in  small  orthorhombic 
crystals,  also  massive.  It  contains  sulphur,  arsenic,  cop- 
per, and  often  silver. 

En-armed'  (en-armd'),  a.    (Her.)  Same  as  Abmbo,  3. 

En'ar-ra'tion  (5n'5r-ra'shun  or  e'nSr-),  n.  [L.  enar- 
ratio.  See  Narration.]  A  detailed  exposition ;  rela- 
tion.    [Obs.]  Hakewill. 

II  En'ar-thro'di-a  (en'ar-thro'di-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
cv  in  -f-  ap0p(jiSCa.  See  Aethrodia.]  (Anat.)  See  Bnar- 
THRosis.  —  En'ar-thro'di-al,  a. 

II  En'ar-thro'siS  (-sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ivapepoxn^, 
fr.  evap9po^  jointed  ;  ei/  in  -|-  ipBpov  joint.]  (Anat.)  A 
ball  and  socket  joint,  or  the  kind  of  articulation  repre- 
sented by  such  a  joint.    See  ARTicnLATioN. 

E-nas'cent  (e-nSs'scnt),  a.  [L.  enascens,  p.  pr.  of 
enasci  to  spring  up ;  e  out  +  nasci  to  be  bom.]  Coming 
into  being ;  nascent.     [ObsJ  Sp.  Warburton. 

E'na-ta'tlon  (e'na-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  enaiare  to  swim 
out.     See  Natation.]   A  swimming  out.    \_Obs.']  Bailey. 

E-nate'  (e-naf),  a.  [L.  enaius,  p.  p.  of  enasci.  See 
Enascent.]     Growing  out. 

E-na'tion  (e-na'shtin),  n.  (Boi.)  Any  unusual  out- 
growth from  the  surface  of  a  thing,  as  of  a  petal ;  also, 
the  capacity  or  act  of  producing  such  an  outgrowth. 

E-naun'ter  (t-nan'ter  or  e-nau'-),  adv.  [Pref.  en- 
■\-  aunter.]    Lest  that.    [_Obs.]     '  Spenser. 

E-nav'1-gate  (e-nSv'i-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  enavigalus,  p.  p. 
of  enavigare.]  To  sail  away  or  over.    [Obs.]    Cockeram. 

En-bat'tled  (en-bat't'ld),  a.     Embattled.     [06s.] 

En-hlbe'  (5n-bib'),  V.  t.     To  imbibe.     [06^.]    Skelton. 

En-broud'e  (Su-broud'e)  ,v.i.    See  Embroude. 

En-cage'  (en-kaj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Encaged 
(-kajd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Engaging.]  [Pref.  en-  -f-  cage : 
ct.  F.  encager.]   To  confine  in  a  cage  ;  to  coop  up.  Shak. 

En-cal'en-dar  (Sn-kal'en-der),  V.  t.  To  register  in  a 
calendar ;  to  calendar.  Drayton. 

En-camp'  (en-kSmp'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Encamped 
(-kSmf ;  215) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Encamping.]  To  form 
and  occupy  a  camp  ;  to  prepare  and  settle  in  temporary 
habitations,  as  tents  or  huts  ;  to  halt  on  a  march,  pitch 
tents,  or  form  huts,  and  remain  for  the  night  or  for  a 
longer  time,  as  an  army  or  a  company  traveUng. 
The  host  of  the  Philistines  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Rephaim. 

1  Chron.  xi.  ^5. 

En-camp',  v.  t.  To  form  into  a  camp ;  to  place  in  a 
temporary  habitation,  or  quarters. 

Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers.  Shak. 

En-camp'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  pitching 
tents  or  forming  huts,  as  by  an  army  or  traveling  com- 
pany, for  temporary  lodging  or  rest. 

2.  The  place  where  an  army  or  a  company  is  en- 
camped ;  a  camp  ;  tents  pitched  or  huts  erected  for  tem- 
porary lodgings. 

A  square  of  about  seven  hundred  yards  was  sufBcient  for 

the  encampment  of  twenty  thousand  Romans.  Gibbon. 

A  green  encampment  yonder  meets  the  eye.      Guardian. 

En-can'ker  (en-kSn'ker),  V.  t.     To  canker.     [Obs.'] 

En-cap'SU-la'tion  (gn-kap'sii-la'shiin),  n.  (Physiol.) 
The  act  of  inclosing  in  a  capsule ;  the  growth  of  a  mem- 
brane around  (any  part)  so  as  to  inclose  it  in  a  capsule. 

En-car'nal-lze  (In-kar'nal-Iz),  V.  i.  To  carnalize ;  to 
make  gross.  [R.]  ".Encarno^ize  their  spirits."  Tennyson. 


II  En-Car'pns  (6n-kar'piis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  lyKapwos 
containing  fruit ;  er  in  -4-  (capirds  fruit ;  cf.  L.  encarpa, 
pi.,  Gr.  eyxapTra.]  (Arch.)  An  ornament  on  a  frieze  or 
capital,  consisting  of  festoons  of  fruit,  flowers,  leaves, 
etc.     [Written  also  encarpa.] 

En-case'  (Sn-kas'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Enchase.]  To  inclose 
as  in  a  case.     See  Incase.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

En-case'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  Casement.]  1.  The 
act  of  encasing  ;  also,  that  which  encases. 

2.  (Biol.)  An  old  theory  of  generation  similar  to  em- 
boJtement.    See  Ovdiist. 

En-cash'  (gn-kSsh'),  v.  t.  (Eng.  Banking)  To  turn 
into  cash  ;  to  cash.  Sat.  Rev. 

En-cash'ment  (-ment),  n.  (Eng.  Banking)  The  pay- 
ment in  cash  of  a  note,  draft,  etc. 

En-cau'ma  (en-ka'ma),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  eyxov^ia 
mark  caused  by  burning,  fr.  eyKaiew.  See  Encaustic] 
(Med.)  An  ulcer  in  the  eye,  upon  the  cornea,  which 
causes  the  loss  of  the  humors.  Bunglison. 

En-caus'tlc  (5n-kas'tik),  a.  [L.  encausticus,  Gr. 
eyKavariKo^,  fr.  eyKaCeiv  to  burn  in  ;  e»/  in  -^  Kat'eti'  to 
burn :  cf.  F.  encaustique.  See  Caustic,  and  cf.  Ink.] 
(Fine  Arts)  Prepared  bv  means  of  heat ;  burned  in. 

Encaustic  pa^*mg  (,  '.  Arts),  painting  by  means  of 
wax  with  whi'-l.  •the  civjrs  are  combined,  and  wliich  is 
afterwards  fused  witli  hot  irons,  thus  fixing  the  colors. 
—  Encaustic  tile  i.F inf..  Arts),  an  earthenware  tile  which 
has  a  decorative  pattern  and  is  not  wholly  of  one  color. 

En-caus'tlc,  n.  "*  [L.  encaustica,  Gr.  iyKavariKij  (sc. 
re^vrj) :  cf.  F.  encaustique.  See  Encaustic,  a.]  The 
method  of  painting  in  heated  wax,  or  in  any  way  where 
heat  is  used  to  fix  the  colors. 

En-cave'  (gn-kav'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -\-  cave :  cf.  F. 
encaver.  Cf.  Incavated.]  To  hide  in,  or  as  in,  a  cave 
or  recess.     "  Do  but  erecat/e  yourself . "  Shak. 

-ence  (-ens).  [F.  -ence,  L.  -entia.]  A  noun  suffix 
signifying  action,  state,  or  quality  ;  also,  that  uhich  re- 
lates to  the  action  or  state;  as  in  emergenee,  diffidence, 
diUge«ce,  influence,  difference,  excellence.     See  -ance. 

II  En'celnte'  (aN'sSNf  or  aN'sant'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  encein- 
dre  to  gird  about,  surround,  L.  incingere  ;  in  (intens.) 
-j- cm^ej'c  to  gird.  See  Cincture.]  1.  (fort.)  The  line 
of  works  which  forms  the  main  inclosure  of  a  fortress  or 
place  ;  —  called  also  body  of  the  place. 

2.  The  area  or  town  inclosed  by  a  line  of  fortification. 

The  suburbs  are  not  unfrequently  larger  than  their  enceinte. 

S.  ir.  Williatns. 

II  En'celnte',  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  in  not  +  cinctus,  p.  p.  of 
cingere  to  gird  about.]     Pregnant ;  with  child. 

II  En-oe'nl-a  (Bn-se'nT-a),  n.  pi.  [LL.  encaenia,  fr. 
Gr.  evKaiViaa  feast  of  dedication  ;  ej/  in  -f-  Kaivoi  new.] 
A  festival  commemorative  of  the  founding  of  a  city  or 
the  consecration  of  a  church  ;  also,  the  ceremonies  (as 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England)  commemorative  of 
founders  or  benefactors. 

En-cense'  (gn-s5ns'),  v.  i.  &i.  [F.  encenser,  fr.  encens. 
See  Incense,  n.]  To  offer  incense  to  or  upon  ;  to  burn 
incense.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

En'ce-phal'lo  (gn'se-fSl'ifk),  a.      [See  Encephalon.] 
(Anat.)   Pertaining  to  the  encephalon  or  brain. 
_  En-ceph'a-ll'tlS  (gn-sefa-li'tls),  n.     [NL.,  from  Gr. 
ey/<e'</)oAos   the  brain  -j-  -itis.]     (Med.)  Inflammation   of 
the  brain.  —  En'ceph-a-llt'XC  (-lit'Tk),  a. 

En-Ceph'a-lO-cele  (-lo-sel),  n.  [Gr.  eyKeij>a\oi  the 
brain -|- Kij At;  tumor.]     (Med.)  Hernia  of  the  brain. 

En-ceph'a-lOld  (-loid),  a.  [Gr.  6yKe'<|)aAos  -f-  -oid.] 
Resembling  the  material  of  the  brain  ;  cerebriform. 

Encephaloid  cancer  (Med.),  a  very  malignant  form  of 
cancer  of  brainlike  consistency.    See  under  Cancer. 

En-ceph'a-lold,  n.     An  encephaloid  cancer. 

En-ceph'a-loI'O-gy  (-151'6-J5?),  n.  [Gr.  eyxe'i^aAo!  the 
brain  -\-  -logy.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  brain, 
its  structure  and  functions. 

En-ceph'a-lon  (-ion),  n.  [NL.  See  Encephalos.] 
(Anat.)  The  contents  of  the  cranium  ;  the  brain. 

En-ceph'a-lop'a-thy  (-lop'a-thy),  n.  [Gr.  eyKe(j>a\09 
the  brain  -}-  7ra<r;^etv,  waBelv,  to  suffer.]  (Med.)  Any 
disease  or  symptoms  of  disease  referable  to  disorders  of 
the  brain  ;  as,  lead  encephalopathy,  the  cerebral  symp- 
toms attending  chronic  lead  poisoning. 

En-ceph'a-lOS  (-15s\  ra.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eyxe'i^oAot ;  iv 
in  -f-  Kcil>a\-q  head.]     (Anat.)   The  encephalon. 

In  man  the  encephalos  reaches  its  full  size  about  seven  years 
of  age.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

En-ceph'a-lOt'O-my  (-15t'o-my),  n.  [Gr.  eyKe'(/)oAos 
the  brain  -1-  TOfii)  a  cutting.]  (Surg.)  The  act  or  art  of 
dissecting  the  brain. 

En-ceph'a-lous  (gn-sSf'a-lus),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Having  a 
head  ;  —  said  of  most  Mollusca  ;  —  opposed  to  acephalous. 

En-chafe'  (en-chaf),  V.  t.  To  chafe;  to  enrage;  to 
heat.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

En-Chaf'mg,  n.    Heating ;  burning.     [Obs.] 
The  wicked  encha-ufing  or  ardure  of  this  sin  [lust].     Chaucer. 

En-chaln'  (gn-chan'),  V.  t.  [F.  enchamer  ;  pref.  ere- 
(L.  in)  -|-  chaine  chain.  See  Chain,  and  cf.  Incatena- 
TiON.]     1.  To  bind  with  a  chain ;  to  hold  in  chains. 

2.  To  hold  fast ;  to  confine  ;  as,  to  enchain  attention. 

3.  To  link  together ;  to  connect.  Howell. 
En-chain'ment  (-ment),  n.     [Cf.  F.  enchainement.] 

The  act  of  enchaining,  or  state  of  being  enchained. 

En-chair'  (-chSr'),  v.  t.  To  seat  in  a  chair.  Tennyson. 

En-Chan'nel  (gn-chSn'ngl),  v.  t.    To  make  run  in  a 

channel.  "  Its  waters  were  enchanneled.''^  Sir  I).  Brewster. 

En-chant'  (en-chanf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Enchanted  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enchanting.]     [F.  enchanter,  L.  incan- 

tare  to  chant  or  utter  a  magic  formula  over  or  against 

one,  to  bewitch  ;  in  in,  against  +  cantare  to  sing.     See 

Chant,  and  cf .  Incantation.]    1.  To  charm  by  sorcery ; 

to  act  on  by  enchantment ;  to  get  control  of  by  magical 

words  and  rites. 

And  now  about  the  caldron  sing, 

Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring. 

Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in.  Shak. 

He  is  enchanted,  cannot  speak.  Tenmjson. 


2.  To  delight  in  a  liigh  degree ;  to  charm ;  to  enrap' 
ture  ;  as,  music  enchants  the  ear. 

Arcadia  was  the  charmed  circle  where  all  his  spiriU  forever 
should  be  enchanted.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Syn.  —  To  charm ;  bewitch ;  fascinate.    Cf.  Chabm. 

En-chant'ed  (en-chant'gd),  a.  Under  the  power  of 
enchantment ;  possessed  or  exercised  by  enchanters  ;  as, 
an  enchanted  castle. 

En-chailt'er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  enchanteur.]  One  wh» 
enchants ;"  a  sorcerer  or  magician  ;  also,  one  who  delights 
as  by  an  enchantment. 

Like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing.  Shelley. 

Enchanter's  nightshade  (Bot.),  a  genus  (Circxa)  of  low, 
inconspicuous,  perennial  plants,  found  in  damp,  shady 
places. 

En-Chant'ing,  a.  Having  a  power  of  enchantment ; 
charming ;  fascinating.  —  En-chant'ing-ly,  adv. 

En-chant'ment  (-ment),  m.  [F.enchaniement.]  1.  The 
act  of  enchanting ;  the  production  of  certain  wonderful 
effects  by  the  aid  of  demons,  or  the  agency  of  supposed 
spirits ;  the  use  of  magic  arts,  spells,  or  charms  ;  incan- 
tation. 

After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here.  Shak. 

2.  The  effect  produced  by  the  act ;  the  state  of  being- 
enchanted  ;  as,  to  break  an  enchantment. 

3.  That  which  captivates  the  heart  and  senses  ;  an  in- 
fluence or  power  which  fascinates  or  higlily  dehghts. 

Such  an  enchantment  as  there  is  in  words.  South. 

Syn.  —  Incantation;  necromancy;  magic;  sorcery; 
witchcraft ;   spell ;  charm ;  fascination ;  witchery. 

En-chant'ress  (-rSs),  n.  [Cf.  F.  enchanteresse.]  A 
woman  versed  in  magical  arts ;  a  sorceress ;  also,  a  womaa 
who  fascinates.  Shak. 

En-charge'  (gn-charj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  En- 
ohakqed  (-charjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enchakging  f-char'- 
jTng).]  [OF.  enchargier,  F.  encharger  ;  pref.  en-  (L.  to). 
-j- F.  cAar-jrer  to  charge.  See  Charge.]  To  charge  (with) ; 
to  impose  (a  charge)  upon. 

His  countenance  would  express  the  spirit  and  the  passion  of 
the  part  he  was  encharged  with.  Jeffrey. 

En-charge',  n.    A  charge.     [Obs.]  A.  Copley. 

En-chase'  (gn-chas'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enchased- 
(-chast')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enchasing.]  [F.  enchdsser  ; 
pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  chasse  box  containing  relics,  frame, 
case,  the  same  word  as  caisse  case.  See  1st  Case,  and  cf. 
Chase,  Encase,  Incase.]  1.  To  incase  or  inclose  in  a 
border  or  rim  ;  to  surround  with  an  ornamental  casing, 
as  a  gem  with  gold  ;  to  encircle  ;  to  inclose ;  to  adorn. 

Enchased  with  a  wanton  ivy  twine.  Sj'e7isei\ 

And  precious  stones,  in  studs  of  gold  enchased. 
The  shaggy  velvet  of  liis  buskins  graced.     »        Mickle. 

2.  To  chase ;  to  ornament  by  embossing  or  engraving ; 
as,  to  enchase  a  watch  case. 

With  golden  letters  .  .  .  well  enchased.       Spenser. 

3.  To  delineate  or  describe,  as  by  vrriting.    [_Obs.] 

All  which  .  .  .  for  to  enchase, 
Hi«i  needeth  sure  a  golden  pen,  I  ween.        Spenser. 

En-Chas'er  (gn-chas'er),  n.     One  who  enchases. 

En-chas'ten  (-cha's'n),  v.  i.    To  chasten.     [Obs.] 

En-che'son,  En-chea'son  (gn-che'z'n),  n.  [OF.  en- 
chaison,  fr.  L.  incidere  to  happen  ;  in  -J-  cadere  to  fall.] 
Occasion,  cause,  or  reason.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

En-chest'  (en-chgsf),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Inchest.]  To  inclose- 
in  a  chest.  'Vicars. 

II  En'chl-rld'i-on  (gn'kt-rTd'T-Bn),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
lyxei-piSiov ;  ef  in  -j-  x^'p  hand.]  Handbook  ;  a  manual 
of  devotions.  Evelyn. 

En-chis'sl  (gn-chiz'gl),  v.  t.    To  cut  with  a  chisel. 

II  En'ChO'-dUS  (gn'ko-diSs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  lyxos  a- 
spear  +  oSov's,  oSoi/tos,  a  tooth.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of 
extinct  Cretaceous  fishes ;  —  so  named  from  their  spear- 
shaped  teeth.     They  were  aUied  to  the  pike  (Esox). 

II  En'Chon-dro'ma  (gn'kSn-dro'ma),  n.  [NX..,  fr.  Gr. 
ev  in  -)-  xofSpo;  cartilage  -f-  -oma.]  (Med.)  A  cartilag- 
inous tumor  growing  from  the  interior  of  a  bone.  Quain. 

En-ChO'ri-al  (gn-ko'rT-al),  )  a.     [Gr.  eyxtipio?  domes- 

En-Chor'iC  (gn-kSrlk),  J  tic,  native ;  ev  in  -|- 
X<"pa  place,  country.]  Belonging  to,  or  used  in,  a  coun- 
try ;  native  ;  domestic  ;  popular ;  common ;  —  said  espe- 
cially of  the  written  characters  employed  by  the  com- 
mon people  of  ancient  Egypt,  in  distinction  from  the- 
hieroglyphics.     See  Demotic. 

II  En'ohy-lem'ma  (gn'kt-lgm'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
eyxelv  to  pour  in  -j-  \i)p.ii.a  anything  received.]  (Biol.) 
The  basal  substance  of  the  cell  nucleus ;  a  hyaline  or  gran- 
ular substance,  more  or  less  fluid  during  life,  in  which  the 
other  parts  of  the  nucleus  are  imbedded. 

II  En'Chy-ma  (en'kT-ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eyxvp-a  an 
infusion;  ev  in  -j-  x^^"  to  pour.]  (Biol.)  The  primitive 
formative  juice,  from  which  the  tissues,  particularly  the- 
cellular  tissue,  are  formed. 

En-clnc'ture  (gn-sTnk'tiSr ),  n.    A  cincture.     [Poetic] 
The  vast  encincture  of  that  gloomy  sea.      TVordstcorth. 

En-Cin'dered  (gn-sin'derd),a.    Burnt  to  cinders.    [R.] 

En-cir'cle  (gn-ser'k'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Encircled- 
(-k'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Encircling  (-kling).]  [Pref.  en- 
-f-  circle :  cf.  OF.  encercler.]  To  form  a  circle  about ; 
to  inclose  within  a  circle  or  ring ;  to  surround  ;  as,  tO' 
encircle  one  in  the  arms ;  the  army  encircled  the  city. 

Her  brows  encircled  with  his  serpent  rod.        Pamell 

Syn.  —  To  encompass ;  surround  ;  environ ;  inclose. 

En-clr'clet  (-klet),  n.  [Encircle  +  -let.]  A  small 
circle  ;  a  ring.     [Obs.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

En-clasp'  (gn-klasp'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  +  clasp.  Of. 
Inclasp.]     To  clasp.     See  Inclasp. 

En-clave'  (gn-klav' ;  F.  aN'klav'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  in  -}■ 
clavus  a  nail.]  A  tract  of  land  or  a  territory  inclosed 
within  another  territory  of  which  it  is  independent- 
See  ExcLA-VE.     [Recent] 

En-clave',  v.  t.  [Cf .  P.  enclaver.]  To  inologe  -within. 
an  alien  territory.     [Recent] 

En-clave'ment  (-ment),  re.  --[F.]  The  state  of  being 
an  enclave.     [Recent] 
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En-cUt'iC  (Sn-klTt'ik),  )  a.    [L.  eneliticus,  Gr.  eyicAt- 

En-Clit'lC-al  (-i-kal),  )  tikos,  fr.  iyxKiveiv  to  iu- 
cline  ;  eV  in  -\-  xKCveiv  to  bend.  See  In,  and  Lean,  v.  f.] 
(Gram.)  Affixed;  subjoined;  —  t,aid  of  a  word  or  par- 
ticle which  leans  back  upon  the  preceding  word  so  as  to 
become  a  part  of  it,  and  to  lose  its  own  independent  ac- 
cent, generally  varying  also  the  accent  of  the  preceding 
.word. 

En-Clit'lc,  n.  (G-ram.)  A  word  which  is  joined  to  an- 
other so  closely  as  to  lose  its  proper  accent,  as  the  pro- 
noun thee  in  prithee  (pray  thee). 

En-cUt'io-ally,  adv.  In  an  enclitic  manner ;  by 
throwing  the  accent  back.  Walker. 

En-cllt'lcs  (-iks),  re.  (Gram.)  The  art  of  declining 
and  conjugating  words. 

En-clois'ter  (en-klois'ter),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Incloistek.]  To 
shut  up  in  a  cloister ;  to  cloister. 

En-close'  (Sn-kloz'),  v.  t.  [F.  enclos,  p.  p.  of  enclore 
to  enclose  ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -\-  clore  to  close.  See  Close, 
and  cf.  Inclose,  Include.]    To  inclose.    See  Inclose. 

En-Clo'sure  (gn-klo'zhfir  ;  135),  n.  Inclosure.  See 
Inclosuke. 

(f^^"  The  words  enclose  and  enclosure  are  written  indis- 
cruninately  enclose  or  inclose  and  enclosure  or  inclosure. 

En-clothe'  (Sn-kloth'),  v.  t.    To  clothe. 

En-cloud'  (Sn-kloud'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  iNCLono.]  To  en- 
velop in  clouds ;  to  cloud.     [Jf.]  Spenser. 

En-coach'  (en-koch'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Incoach.]  To  carry 
inacoach.     [i?.]  Davies  (wit's  Pilgr.) 

En-COf'Hn  (Sn-kof'fTn)j  t'.  <.     To  put  in  a  coffin.    [2?.] 

En-COld'en  (8u-kold"n),  v.  t.    To  render  cold.    [06*.] 

En-collar  (en-kSl'ler),  v.  i.  To  furnish  or  surround 
with  a  collar.     [J?.] 

En-COl'or  (en-ktU'er),  V.  i.     To  color.     [7?.] 

II  En'CO'lure'  (aN'ko'lur'),  n.  [F.]  The  neck  of  a 
horse.  R.  Browning. 

En-com'ber  (en-kiim'ber),  f .  <.  See  Encumber.  \_Obs.~\ 

En-C0m1)er-nient  (-ment),  n.  [See  Encumbeement.] 
Hindrance ;  molestation.     [_Obs.']  Spenser. 

En-CO'ml-ast  (Sn-ko'ml-Sst),  re.  [Gr.  lyKuifiiaarfi^,  fr. 
eyK<0|U,iofeii/  to  praise,  fr.  ey/cwjiiov  encomium  :  cf.  F. 
encomiaste.  See  Encomium.]  One  who  praises;  a 
panegyrist.  Locke. 

En-CO'ml-as'tlc  (-Ss'tTk),       )  a.  [Gr.  e-j/Kw^iacTTiKOS.] 

En-CO'mi-as'tlO-al  (-ti-kal),  )  Bestowing  praise; 
praising  ;  eulogistic ;  laudatory ;  as,  an  encomiastic  ad- 
dress or  discourse.  —  En-co'mi-as'tic-al-ly,  adv. 

En-CO'mi-as'tlc,  n.     A  panegyric.  B.  Jonson. 

En-CO'ml-On  (en-ko'mi-on),  re.  [NL.]  Encomium ; 
panegyric.     [OJs.]  B.  Jonson. 

En-CO'ml-um  (-um),  n.  ; pi.  Encomiums  (-iimz).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  lyKw/iioi'  (a  song)  chanted  in  a  Bacchic  festival  in 
praise  of  the  god ;  ivm-\-  Kui/iO':  a  jovial  festivity,  revel. 
See  Comedy.]  Warm  or  high  praise  ;  panegyric  ;  strong 
commendation. 

His  encomiums  awakened  all  my  ardor.        IP.  Irving. 

Syn.  —  See  Eulosy. 

En-com'pass  (5n-kiim'pas),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  En- 
compassed (-past) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Encompassing.]  To 
circumscribe  or  go  round  so  as  to  surround  closely ;  to 
encircle ;  to  inclose  ;  to  environ ;  as,  a  ring  encompasses 
the  finger ;  an  army  encompasses  a  city ;  a  voyage  en- 
compassing the  world.  Shak. 
A  question  may  be  encompassed  with  difficulty.  C.  J.  Smith. 
The  love  of  all  thy  sons  encompass  thee.      Tennyson. 

Syn.  —  To  encircle ;  inclose ;  surround ;  include  ;  en- 
viron ;  invest ;  hem  in ;  shut  up. 

En-com'pass-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  surround- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  surrounded ;  circumvention. 

By  this  encompassment  and  drift  of  question.        Shak. 

En'COXe'(aN'kor'),  adv.  or  interj.  •  [F.  The  last  part  of 
the  word  is  fr.  L.  hora  hour.  See  HouE.]  Once  more  ; 
again  ;  —  used  by  the  auditors  and  spectators  of  plays, 
concerts,  and  other  entertainments,  to  call  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  a  particular  part. 

En'COre',  re.  A  call  or  demand  (as,  by  continued  ap- 
plause) for  a  repetition  ;  as,  the  encores  were  numerous. 

En'core',  v.  t.   [imp.  &  p.  p.  Encored  (-kord') ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Encorinq.]    To  call  for  a  repetition  or  reap- 
pearance of  ;  as,  to  encore  a  song  or  a  singer. 
[Rebecca]  insisted  upon  encoring  one  of  the  duets.    Thackeray. 

En-cor'po-rlng  (§n-k8r'po-ring),  n.  [Pref.  ere-  +  L. 
corpus  body.]    Incorporation.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

II  En'OOU'bert'  (aN'koo'bar'),  re.  [F.,  Pg.  encoberto, 
encuberto,  lit.,  covered.]  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  several  species 
of  armadillos  of  the  genera  Dasypus  and  Euphractus, 
having  five  toes  both  on  the  fore  and  hind  feet. 

En-COUn'ter  (8n-koun'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  En- 
ootTNTEKED  (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Encodntekino.] 
[OP.  encontrer;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -j-  centre  against,  L. 
contra.  See  Counter,  adv.'\  To  come  against  face  to 
face ;  to  meet ;  to  confront,  either  by  chance,  suddenly, 
or  deliberately ;  especially,  to  meet  in  opposition  or  with 
hostile  intent ;  to  engage  in  conflict  with  ;  to  oppose  ;  to 
Btrugglewith;  as,  to  encounter  a  friend  in  traveling; 
two  armies  encounter  each  other ;  to  encounter  obstacles 
or  difficulties ;  to  encounter  strong  evidence  of  a  truth. 

Then  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans,  and  of  the  Stoics, 
encountered  him.  Acts  xvii.  18. 

I  am  most  fortunate  thus  accidentally  to  encovnter  you.    Shak. 

En-coun'ter,  v.  i.  To  meet  face  to  face ;  to  have  a 
meeting ;  to  meet,  esp.  as  enemies  ;  to  engage  in  combat ; 
to  fight ;  as,  three  armies  encountered  at  Waterloo. 

I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus.  Shak. 

Perception  and  judgment,  employed  in  the  investigation  of 
all  truth,  have  in  the  first  place  to  encounter  with  particulars. 

Tatliam. 

En-coun'ter,  n.     [OF.  encontre,  fr.  encontrer.    See 
Encounter,  v.  t."]     1.  A  meeting  face  to  face  ;  a  running 
against ;  a  sudden  or  incidental  meeting  ;  an  interview. 
To  shun  the  encounter  of  the  vulgar  crowd.  Pnji< 


2.  A  meeting,  with  hostile  purpose ;  hence,  a  combat ; 
a  battle ;  as,  a  bloody  encounter. 

As  one  for  .  .  .  fierce  encounters  fit.  Spenser. 

To  join  their  dark  encoujiter  in  mid-air.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Contest ;  conflict ;  fight ;  combat ;  assault ; 
rencounter  ;  attack  ;  engagement ;  onset.    See  Contest. 

En-COUn'ter-er  (eu-koun'ter-er),  re.  One  who  encoun- 
ters ;  an  opponent ;  an  antagonist.  Atterbury. 

En-cour'age  (en-kiir'aj ;  48),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  En- 
couraged (-ajd ;  48) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Encouraging 
(-S-jing).]  [F.  encourager ;  pref.  ere-  (L.  in)  -f-  courage 
courage.  See  Courage.]  To  give  courage  to  ;  toinspire 
with  courage,  spirit,  or  hope ;  to  raise,  or  to  increase,  the 
confidence  of  ;  to  animate  ;  to  enhearten ;  to  incite  ;  to 
help  forward  ;  — the  opposite  of  discourage. 

David  envouragtd  himself  in  the  Lord.    I  Sam.  xxx. 6. 

Syn,  —  To  embolden  ;  inspirit ;  animate  ;  enhearten  ; 
hearten  ;  incite  ;  cheer ;  urge  ;  impel ;  stimulate  ;  in- 
stigate ;  countenance ;  comfort ;  promote ;  advance  ;  for- 
ward ;  strengthen. 

En-COUr'age-ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  F.  encouragement.'] 

1.  The  act  of  encouraging  ;  incitement  to  action  or  to 
practice  ;  as,  the  encowagemei,  "  ^  yoi.  '<  m  generosity. 

All  generous  e"Co;ir(Ty-»^ie?i^  0.      ts.  Otway. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  incite  support,  promote,  or 
advance,  as  favor,  coimtenance,  re  i,rd,  etc. ;  incentive  ; 
increase  of  confidence ;  as,  the  fine  ■>.rts  find  little  en- 
couragement among  a  rude  people. 

To  think  of  his  paternal  care, 
Is  a  most  sweet  encouragement  to  prayer.         Byron. 

En-COnr'a-ger  (-a-jer),  n.  One  who  encourages,  in- 
cites, or  helps  forward  ;  a  favorer. 

The  pope  is  ...  a  great  encourager  of  arts.    Addison. 

En-COUr'a-ging  (-jlng),  a.  Furnishing  ground  to 
hope  ;  inspiriting ;  favoring.  —  Bn-COlsr'a-ging-ly,  adv. 

En-COWl'  (Sn-kouF),  v.  i.  To  make  a  monk  (or  wearer 
of  a  cowl)  of.     [i?.]  Drayton. 

En-cra'dle  (en-kra'd'l),  V.  t.     To  lay  in  a  cradle. 

En'cra-tite  (en'kra-tit),  re.  [L.  Encratitae,  pi.,  fr.  Gr. 
eyKpaTTjs  self-disciplined ;  ei'  in  -f-  KpaTos  strength.] 
(Eccl.  Hist. )  One  of  a  sect  in  the  2d  century  who  ab- 
stained from  marriage,  wine,  and  animal  food  ;  —  called 
also  Continent. 

En-crease'  (Sn-kresO,  ".  t.  &  i.    [Obs.]    See  Increase. 

En-crin'SOn  (en-knm'z'n),  V.  t.  To  give  a  crimson  or 
red  color  to  ;  to  crimson.  Shak. 

En-crin'ic  (en-krTn'Tk),  )  a.     (Paleon.)   Relating 

En-cri'nal  (en-kri'nal),  J      to    encrinites ;     con- 

En-crln'i-tal  (en-krTn'I-tal), )  taining  encrinites,  as 
certain  kinds  of  limestone. 

En'cri-nite  (5u'krT-nit),  re.    [Gr.  ei'  in  -|-  KpCvov  a  lily : 
cf.  P.  encrinite.']    (Paleon.)  A  fossil  cri- 
noid,  esp.  one  belonging  to,  or  resembling, 
the  genus  Encrinus.     Sometimes  used  in 
a  general  sense  for  any  crinoid. 

En'ori-nit'ic  (-nlt'Ik),     )  a.      (Pdle- 

En'cri-nit'lc-al  (-t-kal),  )  on.)  Per- 
taining to  encrinites ;  encrinal. 

II  En'cri-noid'e-a  (-noid'e-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Encrinus  and  -oid.]  (Zool.) 
That  order  of  the  Crinoidea  which  in- 
cludes most  of  the  living  and  many  fossil 
forms,  having  jointed  arms  around  the 
margin  of  the  oral  disk ;  —  also  called 
Brachiata  and  Artieulata.  See  Illusts. 
under  Comatula  and  Crinoidea. 

II  En'cri-nus  (en'kri-niis),  re.  /  pi.  En- 
ORiNi  (-m).  [NL.  See  Encrinite.]  (Po- 
leon. )  A  genus  of  fossil  encrinoidea,  from 
the  Mesozoic  rocks.  Encrinite  CEncri- 

En-crisped'  (gn-krTspf),  a.     Curled.     ""^  liliiformis) 

r/i?.^ -I  ^    /'  C7,.,7V from  the  Tnas- 

lObs.]  Skelton.     sic  formation. 

En-croacn'  (en-kroch'),  V.  X.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Encroached  (-krochf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Encroach- 
ing.] [OP.  encrochier  to  perch,  prop.,  to  hook,  fasten 
to  a  hook  (perh.  confused  with  acrochier,  F.  accrocher, 
to  hook,  get  hold  of,  E.  accroach) ;  pref.  ere-  (L.  in)  +  F. 
croc  hook.  See  Crook,  and  cf.  Accroach.]  To  enter  by 
gradual  steps  or  by  stealth  into  the  possessions  or  rights 
of  another ;  to  trespass  ;  to  intrude ;  to  trench ;  —  com- 
monly with  ore  or  upon  ;  as,  to  encroach  on  a  neighbor ; 
to  encroach  on  the  highway. 

No  sense,  faculty,  or  member  must  encroach  upon  or  inter- 
fere with  the  duty  and  office  of  another.  South. 

Superstition,  ...  a  creeping  and  encroaching  evil.    Hooker. 
Exclude  the  encroaching  cattle  from  thy  ground.    Dryden. 

Syn.—  To  intrude ;  trench ;  infringe ;  invade  ;  trespass. 

En-croach',  n.     Encroachment.     [Obs.]  South. 

En-croach'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  by  gradual  steps  en- 
ters on,  and  takes  possession  of,  what  is  not  his  own. 

En-croach'ing-ly,  adv.    By  way  of  encroachment. 

En-croach'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  entering 
gradually  or  silently  upon  the  rights  or  possessions  of 
another ;  unlawful  intrusion. 

An  unconstitutional  encroachment  of  military  power  on  the 
civil  establishment.  Jiancroft. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  oy  encroaching  on  another. 

3.  (Law)  An  unlawful  diminution  of  the  possessions 
of  another. 

En-crust'  (en-krijsf),  v.  t.    To  incrust.    See  Inorust. 

En-crust'ment  (-ment),  re.  That  which  is  formed  as 
a  crust ;  incrustment ;  incrustation. 

Disengaging  truth  from  its  encrustment  of  error.    /.  Taylor. 

En-cum'ber  (Sn-kiSm'ber),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  En- 
cumbered (-herd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Encumbering.] 
[P.  encombrer ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  OP.  combrer  to  hin- 
der. See  Cumber,  and  cf.  Incumber.]  [Written  also 
incumber.']  1.  To  impede  the  motion  or  action  of,  as 
with  a  burden ;  to  ret.ard  with  something  superfluous ;  to 
weigh  down ;  to  obstruct  or  embarrass ;  as,  his  move- 
ments were  encumbered  by  his  mantle ;  his  mind  is 
encumbered  with  useless  learning. 

Not  encumbered  with  any  notable  inconvenience.    Hooker. 


2.  To  load  with  debts,  or  other  legal  claims ;  as,  to 
encumber  an  estate  with  mortgages. 

Syn. —To  load;  clog;  oppress;  overload ;  embarrass ; 
perplex ;  hinder ;  retard  ;  obstruct ;  check ;  block. 

En-cum'ber-ment  (§n-kum'ber-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  en- 
combrement.]    Encumbrance.     [JJ.] 

En-cum'brance  (-brans),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  encombrance. 
Cf.  Incumbrance.]  1.  That  which  encumbers ;  a  bur- 
den which  impedes  action,  or  renders  it  difficult  and  labo- 
rious ;  a  clog ;  an  impediment.     See  Incumbrance. 

2.  (Law)  Same  as  Incumbrance. 

Syn.  —  Burden ;  clog ;  impediment ;  check  ;  hindrance. 

En-cum'bran-cer  (-bran-ser),  n.  (Law)  Same  as  In- 
cumbrancer. 

En-cur'taln  (-kQr'tin),  v.  t.    To  inclose  with  curtains. 

-en-cy  (-en-sy).  [L.  -enlia.']  A  noun  suffix  having 
much  the  same  meaning  as  -ence,  but  more  commonly 
signifying  the  quality  or  state;  as,  emerge/icy,  efficierecy. 
See  -ANCY. 

En-cyc'lic  (Sn-sik'lik), )  a.    [L.  encyclics  of  a  circle, 

En-cyc'li-cal  (-IT-kal),  (  general,  Gr.  ewiiKAios  ;  Iv 
in  +  kvkAos  circle  :  cf.  F.  encyclique.  See  Cycle.] 
Sent  to  many  persons  or  places ;  intended  for  many,  or 
for  a  whole  order  of  men  ;  general ;  circular ;  as,  an 
encyclical  letter  of  a  council,  of  a  bishop,  or  the  pope. 

lin-cyclic,       (  n.  An  encyclical  letter,  esp.  one  from 

En-cycll-cal,  f     a  pope.  Shipley. 

En-cy' ClO-pe'di-a   )  (Sn-si'klS-pe'di-a),  n.      [NL.,  fr. 

En-cyclO-pae'di-a  )  Gr.  eyKUKAoiraifieia,  for  ey/cOxXiof 
Tratfieta,  instruction  in  the  circle  of  arts  and  sciences : 
cf.  P.  encyclopedic.  See  Cyclopedia,  and  Encyclical.] 
[Formerly  written  encyclopsedy  and  encyclopedy.]  The 
circle  of  arts  and  sciences ;  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  knowledge,  or  of  a  branch  of  knowledge ;  esp. ,  a  work 
in  which  the  various  branches  of  science  or  art  are  dis- 
cussed separately,  and  usually  in  alphabetical  order ;  a. 
cyclopedia. 

En-cy'clo-pe-di'a-oal  (-pe-dl'a-kal),  a.  Encyclopedic. 

En-cy'clo-pe'di-an  (-pe'di-an),  a.  Embracing  th& 
whole  circle  of  learning,  or  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

En-cy'clo-ped'io  (-pSd'Ik  or  -pe'dlk),  1  a.   [Cf.F.  en- 

En-cy'clo-ped'ic-al  (-T-kal),  J      eye  lope- 

digue.]    Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  an  encyclo- 
pedia; embracing  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 

En-cy'clO-pe'flism  (-pe'diz'm),  re.  The  art  of  writ- 
ing or  compiling  encyclopedias ;  also,  possession  of  the 
whole  range  of  knowledge  ;  encyclopedic  learning. 

En-oy'clo-pe'dist  (-dTst),  re.  [Cf.  F.  encyclopediste."^ 
The  compiler  of  an  encyclopedia,  or  one  who  assists  in 
such  compilation ;  also,  one  whose  knowledge  embraces 
the  whole  range  of  the  sciences. 

The  EncvclopedlstB,  the  writers  of  the  great  French 
encyclopedia  which  appeared  in  1751-1772.  The  editors 
were  Diderot  and  D'Alembert.  Among  the  contributors 
were  Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 

En-cyst'  (en-sTsf),  v.  t.    To  inclose  in  a  cyst. 

En'cys-ta'tlon  (en'sTs-ta'shiin),  n.     Encystment. 

En-cyst'ed  (en-sTst'Sd),  a.  Inclosed  in  a  cyst,  or  a 
sac,  bladder,  or  vesicle  ;  as,  an  encysted  tumor. 

The  encysted  venom,  or  poison  bag,  beneath  the  adder's  fang. 

Coleridge. 

En-cyst'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  (Biol.)  A  process  which, 
among  some  of 
the  lower  forms 
of  life,  precedes 
reproduction  by 
budding,  fission,  Successive  Stages  of  Encystment  of  an  Infu- 
spore  formation,  sorian.  «  Nucleus  ;oFood  Vacuole;  r  Con- 
etc.  tractile  Vacuole. 

I^^  The  animal  (a)  first  contracts  its  body  to  a  globular 
mass  (b)  and  then  secretes  a  transparent  cyst  (c),  after 
which  the  mass  divides  into  two  or  more  parts  (as  in 
d  e),  each  of  which  attains  freedom  by  the  bursting  of 
the  cyst,  and  becomes  an  individual  animal. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  process  by  which  many  internal  para- 
sites, esp.  in  their  larval  states,  become  inclosed  within 
a  cyst  in  the  muscles,  liver,  etc.     See  Trichina. 

End  (end),  re.  [OE.  &  AS.  ende ;  akin  to  OS.  eredf, 
D.  einde,  eind,  OHG.  enti,  G.  ende,  Icel.  endir,  endi, 
few.  'dnde,  Dan.  ende,  Goth,  andeis,  Skr.  anta.  V208. 
Cf.  Ante-,  Anti-,  Answer.]  1.  The  extreme  or  last 
point  or  part  of  any  material  thing  considered  lengthwise 
(the  extremity  of  breadth  being  side) ;  hence,  extremity, 
in  general  ;  the  concluding  part ;  termination  ;  close  ; 
limit ;  as,  the  end  of  a  field,  line,  pole,  road ;  the  end  of 
a  year,  of  a  discourse  ;  put  an  end  to  pain  ;  — opposed  to 
beginning,  when  used  of  anything  having  a  first  part. 
Better  is  the  end  of  a  thing  than  the  beginning  thereof. 

Eccl.  vii.  8. 

2.  Point  beyond  which  no  progression  can  be  made ; 
conclusion ;  issue ;  result,  whether  successful  or  other- 
wise ;  conclusive  event ;  consequence. 

My  guilt  be  on  my  liead,  and  there  an  end.  Shak. 

O  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business  ere  it  come  1  Shak. 

3.  Termination  of  being  ;  death  ;  destruction  ;  exter- 
mination ;  also,  cause  of  death  or  destruction. 

Unblamed  throug:h  life,  lamented  in  thy  end.        Pope. 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  yon  to  bo  the  other's  end.  Shak. 

I  shall  see  an  end  of  him.  Shak. 

4.  The  object  aimed  at  in  any  effort,  considered  as  the 
close  and  effect  of  exertion  ;  purpose  ;  intention ;  aim ; 
as,  to  labor  for  private  or  public  ends. 

Losing  her,  the  end  of  Uvii.g  lose.  Dryden. 

Wlien  every  man  is  his  own  end,  all  things  will  come  to  a  bad 

end.  Coleridge. 

5.  That  which  is  left ;  a  remnant ;  a  fragment ;  a  scrap ; 
as,  odds  and  ends. 

I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  old  odd  ends  stolen  out  of  holy  writ, 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  tho  deWl.      Shax* 

6.  (Carpet  3fanii/.)  One  of  the  yarns  of  the  worsted 
warp  in  a  Brussels  carpet. 


use,    iinite,   r^de,   full,    up,   firn  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo~bt ;    out,    oil ;      citair  ;    go  ;    sing,   ink  ;    tlien,    thin  ;    bON  ;    zh  =:  z  in 
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An  end.  (a)  On  end  ;  upright ;  erect.  [Oftj.J  Spenser, 
(b)  To  the  end;  continuously.  [Obs.]  Richardson.— 
Ind  bulb  (Anat.),  one  of  the  bulblike  bodies  in  which 
some  sensory  nerve  fibers  end  in  certain  parts  of  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes ;  — also  caUed  end  corpuscles. — 
End  fly,  a  bobfly.  —  End  for  end,  one  end  for  the  other  ;  in 
reversed  order.  —  End  man,  the  last  man  in  a  row ;  one  of 
the  two  men  at  the  extremities  of  a  line  of  minstrels.  — 
End  on  (Naut.),  bow  foremost.  —  End  organ  iAnal.),  the 
structure  in  wliicli  a  nerve  fiber  ends,  either  peripheraDy 
or  centrally. —End  plate  {Anat.),  one  of  the  flat  expan- 
sions in  which  motor  nerve  fibers  terminate  on  muscular 
fibers.  — End  play  {Alack. ),  movement  endwise,  or  room 
for  such  movement.  —  End  atone  (Horol. ),  one  of  the  two 
plates  of  a  jewel  in  a  timepiece  ;  the  part  that  limits  the 
pivot's  end  play. —  Ends  of  the  earth,  the  remotest  regions 
of  the  earth.  — In  the  end,  finally.  Shak.  — On  end,  up- 
right; erect.- To  the  end,  in  order.  Bacon. —  To  make  both 
«ndB  meet,  to  live  within  one's  income.  Fuller.  —  To  put 
an  end  to,  to  destroy. 

End  (gnd),  V.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Ended  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Ending.]     1.  To  bring  to  an  end  or  conclusion  ;  to  finish  ; 

to  close  ;  to  terminate  ;  as,  to  end  a  speech.  "  I  shall  end 

this  strife."  Shak. 

On  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work.      Gen.  ii.  2. 

2.  To  form  or  be  at  the  end  of  ;  as,  the  letter  A-  ends 
the  word  back. 

3.  To  destroy  ;  to  put  to  death.  "  This  sword  hath 
ended  him."  Shak. 

To  end  up,  to  lift  or  tilt,  so  as  to  set  on  end ;  as,  to  end 
up  a  hogshead. 

End,  V.  i.  To  come  to  the  ultimate  point ;  to  be 
finished  ;  to  come  to  a  close  ;  to  cease  ;  to  terminate ; 
as,  a  voyage  ends;  life  ends ;  winter  ends. 

End'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  ended ;  terminable. 
End'— all' (-al'),n.    Complete  termination.     [iJ.] 
That  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  emj-all  here.  Shak. 

En-dam'age  (en-dSm'Sj ;  48),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  En- 
damaged (-ajd ;  48) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Endamaging  (-a- 
jing).]  [Pref.  en-  -\-  damage  :  cf.  F.  endommager.l  To 
bring  loss  or  damage  to  ;  to  harm  ;  to  injure.     fiJ.] 

The  trial  hath  endamaged  thee  no  way.  Milton. 

En-dam'age-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  dam- 
aged, or  injured;  damageable.     [Ofts.] 

En-dam'age-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  endommage- 
•ment.}     Damage;  injury;  harm.     [06j.]  Shak. 

En-dam'ni-iy  (en-dSm'nt-fi),  v.  t.  To  damnify  ;  to 
injure.     [A'.]  Sandys. 

En-dan'ger  (5n-dan'jer),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Endan- 
xjERED  (-jerd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Endangering.]  1.  To  put 
to  hazard ;  to  bring  into  danger  or  peril ;  to  expose  to 
loss  or  injury ;  as,  to  endanger  life  or  peace. 

All  the  other  difficulties  of  his  reign  only  exercised  without 
•endangering  him.  Burke. 

2.  To  incur  the  hazard  of  ;  to  risk.     [06j.] 

He  that  turneth  the  humors  back  .  .  .  endangereth  malign 
ulcers.  Bacon. 

En-dan'ger-ment  (-ment),  n.    Hazard ;  peril.  Milton. 

En-dark' (Sn-dark'),ti.<.  To  darken.  [06*.]  Feltham.. 
_  En'das-pid'e-an  (Sn'dSs-pid'e-an),  a.  \_Endo-  -f-  Gr. 
atm-i';,  -i6os,  a  shield.]  (Zool.)  Having  the  anterior 
scutes  extending  around  the  tarsus  on  the  inner  side ;  — 
said  of  certain  birds. 

En-daz'zle  (en-daz'z'l),  v.  t.  To  dazzle.  [Obs."] 
"  JEndazzled  eyes."  Milton. 

En-dear'  (en-der'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Endeared 
■(-derd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Endearing.]  1.  To  make  dear 
or  beloved.     "  To  be  endeared  to  a  king."  Shak. 

2.  To  raise  the  price  or  cost  of;  to  make  costly  or 
expensive,     [i?.]  King  James  I.  (1618). 

En-dear'ed-ly  {-ed-lf),  adv.  With  affection  or  en- 
dearment ;  dearly. 

En-dear'ed-ness,  n.     State  of  being  endeared. 

En-dear'ing,  a.  Making  dear  or  beloved ;  causing 
Jove.  —  En-dear'ing-ly,  adv. 

En-dear'ment  (-ment),  7i.    The  act  of  endearing  or 

the  state  of  being  endeared  ;  also,  that  which  manifests, 

■excites,  or  increases,  affection.    "  The  great  endearments 

of  prudent  and  temperate  speech."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Her  first  endearments  twining  round  the  soul.     T/iomson. 

En-deav'or  (Sn-dSv'er),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Endeav- 
ored (-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Endeavoring.]  [OE.  en- 
devor ;  pref.  en-  -\-  dever,  devoir,  duty,  F.  devoir:  cf. 
P.  se  meitre  en  devoir  de  Jaire  quelque  chose  to  try  to 
do  a  thing,  to  go  about  it.  See  Devoir,  Debt.]  [Writ- 
ten also  endeavour.']  To  exert  physical  or  intellectual 
strength  for  the  attainment  of ;  to  use  efforts  to  effect ; 
to  strive  to  achieve  or  reach  ;  to  try ;  to  attempt. 

It  is  our  duty  to  endeavor  the  recovery  of  these  beneficial 
.subjects.  Ld.  Cliatham. 

To  endeavor  one's  Bolf,  to  exert  one's  self  strenuously  to 
the  fulfillment  of  a  duty.  [Obs.]  "  A  just  man  that  en- 
deavoreth  himself  to  leave  all  v/ickeduess."  Latimer. 

En-deav'or,  v.i.  To  exert  one's  self;  to  work  for  a 
certain  end. 

And  such  were  praised  who  but  endeavored  well.    Pope. 

Usually  with  an  infinitive ;  as,  to  endeavor  to  outstrip 
an  antagonist. 

He  had  .  .  .  endeavored  earnestly  to  do  his  duty.    Prescott. 

Syn.  — To  attempt;  try;  strive;  struggle;  essay; 
aim ;  seek. 

En-deav'or,  n.  [Written  also  endeavour.']  An  exer- 
tion of  physical  or  intellectual  strength  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  an  object ;  a  systematic  or  continuous  at- 
tempt ;  an  effort ;  a  trial. 

To  employ  all  my  endeavor  to  obey  you.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

To  do  one's  endeavor,  to  do  one's  duty;  to  put  forth 
strenuous  efforts  to  attain  an  object ;  —  a  phrase  derived 
from  the  Middle  English  phrase  "to  do  one's  dever" 
(duty).  "  Mr.  Prynne  proceeded  to  show  he  had  done 
his  endeavor  to  prepare  his  answer."  Fuller. 

Syn.  —  Essay ;  trial ;  effort ;  exertion.    See  Attempt. 

En-deav'or-er  (-er),  ?i.  One  who  makes  an  effort  or 
attempt.     [Written  also  endeavourer.] 
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En-deav'or-ment  (en-dSv'er-ment),  n.  Act  of  endeav- 
oring ;  endeavor.     [Ofo.]  Spenser. 

En-dec'a-gon  (gn-dek'a-gon),  n.  [See  Hendecagon.] 
{Geom.)  A  plane  figure  of  eleven  sides  and  angles. 

En'de-cag'y-nOUS  (en'de-kSj'i-nus),  a.  [Gr.  evSexa 
eleven  -)-  yuiTJ  female.]  {Bot.)  Having  eleven  pistils; 
as,  an  endecagynous  flower. 

En'de-cane  (en'de-kan),  n.  [Gr.  ii/Seica  eleven.] 
(Chem.)  One  of  the  higher  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraffin 
series,  CjjH^j,  found  as  a  constituent  of  petroleum. 
[Written  also  hendecane.] 

En'de-caph'yl-lOUS  (en'de-kSf'il-liis  or  en-dSk'a-f  il'- 
liSs),  a.  [Gr.  evSexa  eleven  -|-  <l>v\X.ov  leaf.]  (Bot.) 
Composed  of  eleven  leaflets  ;  — said  of  a  leaf. 

En-deio'tiC  (Sn-dik'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  ei/SeixTiKos,  fr.  ec- 
SeiKuvi/ai  to  point  out,  show  ;  ei»  in  -f  SsiKvvvai  to  show.] 
Serving  to  show  or  exhibit ;  as,  an  endeictic  dialogue,  in 
the  Platonic  philosophy,  is  one  which  exhibits  a  speci- 
men of  skill.  Enfield. 

II  En-deix'is  (5n-diks'is),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eVSecf is  in- 
dication.    See  Endeictic]     (it/ed.)  An  indication. 

En-de'mi-al  (en-de'mT-al),  a.    Endemic.     [J?.] 

En-dem'lc  (5n-dem'ik),  I  a.     [Gr.   epSTq/xos,   ivSrjfjii,oi  ; 

En-dem'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )  e>/  +  617/U.09  the  people : 
cf.  F.  endemique.]  (Med.)  Peculiar  to  a  district  or  par- 
ticular locality,  or  class  of  persons ;  as,  an  endemic  disease. 

IB^p'An  endemic  disease  is  one  which  is  constantly 
present  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  any  place,  as  distin- 
guished from  an  epidemic  disease,  which  prevails  widely 
at  some  one  time,  or  periodically,  and  from  a  sporadic 
disease,  of  wliich  a  few  instances  occur  now  and  then. 

En-dem'lc,  n.     (Med.)  An  endemic  disease. 

Fear,  which  is  an  endemic  latent  in  every  human  heart,  some- 
times rises  into  an  epidemic.  J.  B.  Heard. 

En-dem'lc-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  endemic  manner. 

En-dem'1-ol'o-gy  (6n-dgm'i-Sl'o-jy),  n.  The  science 
which  treats  of  endemic  affections. 

En-den'1-za'tlon  (Sn-den'I-za'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
naturalizing.     [J?.] 

En-den'lze  (Sn-d6n'Iz),  v.  t.    To  endenizen.     [OJi.] 

En-den'i-zen  (-T-z'n),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -f-  denizen.  Cf. 
Indenizen.]  To  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  denizen ; 
to  naturalize.     lObs.]  B.  Jonson. 

End'er  (gnd'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  makes 
an  end  of  something ;  as,  the  ender  of  my  life. 

En'der-mat'lc  (6n'der-mSt'ik),  a.     Endermic. 

En-der'mlc  (6n-der'mTk),  a.  [Gr.  ci/  in  -f  Se'pjia 
skin.]  {Med.)  Acting  through  the  skin,  or  by  direct 
application  to  the  skin. 

Endermic  method,  that  in  which  the  medicine  enters 
the  system  through  the  skin,  being  applied  either  to  the 
sound  skin,  or  to  the  surface  denuded  of  the  cuticle  by  a 
blister. 

En-der'mlc-al-ly  (-mi-kal-li^),  adv.  By  the  endermic 
method  ;  as,  applied  enderm.ica.lly. 

II  En'de-ron  (6n'de-ron),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  hrn-\-  Se- 
pos  skin.]  (Anat.)  The  deep  sensitive  and  vascular  layer 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  — En'de-ron'lc,  a. 

En-dl'a-demed  (5n-di'a-dSmd),  a.    Diademed.      IS.] 

En-dl'a-per  (-per),  v.  t.  [See  Diaper.]  To  decorate 
with  a  diaper  pattern. 

En-dlct'  (gn-dif),  V.  t.    See  Indict. 

En-dlct'ment  (-ment),  n.    See  Indictment. 

End'ing  (Snd'Ing),  n.  1.  Termination;  concluding 
part ;  result ;  conclusion ;  destruction  ;  death. 

2.  {Gram.)  The  final  syllable  or  letter  of  a  word  ;  the 
part  joined  to  the  stem.     See  3d  Case,  5. 

Ending  day,  day  of  death.  Chaucer. 

En-dlte'  (en-dlf),  V.  t.     See  Indite,  Spenser. 

En'dive  (en'div),  ra.  IF.  endive  {cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  & 
It.  endivia),  fr.  a  deriv.  of  L.  intibus,  intybus,  endive.] 
{Bot.)  A  composite  herb  {Cichorium  Endivia).  Its 
finely  divided  and  much  curled  leaves,  when  blanched, 
are  used  for  salad. 

Wild  endive  (Bot.),  chicory  or  succory. 

End'less  (end'les),  a.      [AS.   endeleds.     See  End.] 

1.  Without  end ;  having  no  end  or  conclusion  ;  perpet- 
ual ;  interminable ;  —  applied  to  length,  and  to  duration  ; 
as,  an  endless  line ;  endless  time  ;  endless  bliss  ;  endless 
praise ;  endless  clamor. 

2.  Infinite  ;  excessive  ;  unlimited.  Shak. 

3.  Without  profitable  end ;  fruitless ;  unsatisfying. 
IB.]     "  All  loves  axe  endless."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

4.  Void  of  design  ;  objectless  ;  as,  an  endless  pursuit. 
Endless  chain,  a  chain  which  is  made  continuous  by 

uniting  its  two  ends. — Endless  screw.    (J/ecA.)  See  under 
Screw. 

Syn.  —  Eternal ;  everlasting  ;  interminable ;  infinite  ; 
unlimited  ;  incessant ;  perpetual ;  uninterrupted  ;  con- 
tinual ;  unceasing ;  unending  ;  boundless ;  undying  ;  im- 
perishable. 

End1ess-ly,  adv.     In  an  endless  manner. 

End'less-ness,  n.  [AS.  endeledsnys.]  The  quality 
of  being  endless ;  perpetuity. 

End'long'  (-long' ;  115),  adv.  &  prep.  [Cf.  Along.] 
Lengthwise ;  along.     lArchaic] 

The  doors  were  all  of  adamants  eterne, 
1-clenclied  overthwart  and  endelong  . 
With  iron  tough.  Chaucer. 

He  pricketh  endelong  the  large  space.  Chaucer. 

To  thrust  the  raft  endlong  across  the  moat.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

End'most'  (-most'),  a'.  Farthest ;  remotest ;  at  the 
very  end.  Tylor. 

En'dO-  (Sn'do-),  End-  (end-).  [Gr.  evSov  within,  fr.  ev 
in.  See  In.]  A  combining  form  signiiymg  within  ;  as, 
endocarp,  endogen,  endocuneiform,  endaspidean. 

En'dO-blast  f -blast),  n.  [Endo-  -\-  -blast.]  (Biol.) 
Entoblast ;  endoplast.     See  Nucleus. 

En'dO-blas'tic  (-blas'tlk),  a.  {Biol.)  Relating  to  the 
endoblast ;  as,  the  endoblastic  layer. 

En'do-car'di-ac  (-kiir'di-ak),  T  a.      1.    Pertaining    to 

En'dO-car'di-al  (-kar'di-al),    f     the  endocardium. 

2.  {3fed. )  Seated  or  generated  within  the  heart ;  as, 
endocardial  murmurs. 


ENDOPARASITIC 


Section  of  a  Plum. 
a  Epicarp,  or  outer 
skin  ;  b  barcocarp,  or 
fleshy  part  ;  c  Endo- 
carp.  Stone,  or  Futa- 
men  ;  d  Seed,  or  Ker- 
nel. 


II  En'do-oar-dl'tis    (Sn'd6-kar-di'tis), 
-itis.]    {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
endocardium. 

II  En'do-car'dl-um  (-kar'di-iim), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ev&ov  within -^- 
KopSia  heart.]  {Anat.)  The  mem- 
brane lining  the  cavities  of  the 
heart. 

En'do-carp  (Sn'do-karp),  n. 
lE7ido-  -\-  Gr.  KopTTos  fruit :  cf .  F. 
endocarpe.]  {Bot.)  The  inner 
layer  of  a  ripened  or  fructified 
ovary. 

En'do-chon'dral  (-kon'dral),  a. 
[Endo — h  Gr.  xovSpos  cartilage.] 
{Physiol.)  Growing  or  developing 
within  cartilage  ;  —  applied  esp.  to 
developing  bone. 

En'do-Chrome  (gn'do-krom),  n.  lEndo-  +  Gr.  xpi"/*" 
color.]  {Bot.)  The  coloring  matter  within  the  cells  of 
plants,  whether  green,  red,  yellow,  or  any  other  color. 

En-dOC'trine  (en-dok'trln),  V.  t.  [Pref.  en-  +  doc- 
trine.]   To  teach  ;  to  indoctrinate.     lObs.]  Donne. 

En'do-cyst  (-do-sTst),  n.  lEndo-  -\-  Gr.  kvo-tcs  bladder, 
a  bag.]     {Zo'ol.)  The  inner  layer  of  the  cells  of  Bryozoa. 

En'dO-derm  (gn'd6-derm),  n.  lEndo-  -[-  Gr.  Bipua 
skin.]  {Biol.)  {a)  The  inner  layer  of  the  skin  or  integu- 
ment of  an  animal.  (6)  The  innermost  layer  of  the  blas- 
toderm and  the  structures  derived  from  it ;  the  hypo- 
blast ;  the  entoblast.     See  Illust.  of  Ectoderm. 

En'dO-der'mal  (-der'mal),  I  a.     {Biol.)  Of  or  pertain- 

En'do-der'mlc  (-mik),         )      ing  to  the  endoderm. 

II  En'dO-der'mls  (-mis),  n.  [NL.  See  Endoderm.] 
(Bot. )  A  layer  of  cells  forming  a  kind  of  cuticle  inside 
of  the  proper  cortical  layer,  or  surrounding  an  individual 
fibrovascular  bundle. 

En-dog'a-mous  (gn-d5g'a-miis),  a.  lEndo-  +  Gr. 
ya^io5  marriage.]  Marrying  within  the  same  tribe;  — 
opposed  to  exogamous. 

En-dOg'a-my  (-my),  n.  Marriage  only  within  the 
tribe ;  a  custom  restricting  a  man  in  his  choice  of  a 
wife  to  the  tribe  to  which  he  belongs ;  —  opposed  to 
exogamy. 

En'do-gen  (gn'd6-jgn),  n.  lEndo-  -f-  -gen :  cf.  F. 
endogene.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  increases  in  size  by 
internal  growth  and  elongation  at  the  summit,  having 
the  wood  in  the  form  of  bundles  or  threads,  irregularly 
distributed  throughout  the  whole  diameter,  not  forming 
annua]  layers,  and  with  no  distinct  pith.  The  leaves  of 
the  endogens  have,  usually,  parallel  veins,  their  flowers 
are  mostly  in  three,  or  some  multiple  of  three,  parts, 
and  their  embryos  have  but  a  single  cotyledon,  with  the 
first  leaves  alternate.  The  endogens  constitute  one  of 
the  great  primary  classes  of  plants,  and  include  all  palms, 
true  lilies,  grasses,  rushes,  orchids,  the  banana,  pine- 
apple, etc.    See  Exogen. 

II  En'do-gen'e-sis  (-jgn'e-sis),  n.  lEndo-  ■{-  genesis.] 
(Biol.)  Endogeny. 

En'do-ge-net'ic  (-je-ngfik),  a.    (Biol.)  Endogenous. 

En-dog'e-nous  (gn-doj'e-niis),  a.  1.  (Bot.)  Increas- 
ing by  internal  growth  and  elongation  at  the  summit,  in- 
stead of  externally,  and  having  no  distinction  of  pith, 
wood,  and  bark,  as  the  rattan,  the  palm,  the  cornstalk. 

2.  (Biol.)  Originating  from  within;  increasing  by  in- 
ternal growth. 

Endogenous  multiplication  (Biol.),  a  method  of  cell  for- 
mation, seen  in  cells  having  a  cell  wall.  The  nucleus  and 
protoplasm  divide  into  two  distinct  masses;  these  in 
turn  become  divided  and  subdivided,  each  division  be- 
coming a  new  cell,  until  finally  the  original  cell  wall  is 
ruptured  and  the  new  cells  are  liberated  (see  Segmenta- 
tion, and  HlKst.  of  Cell  Division,  under  Division).  This 
mode  of  growth  is  characteristic  of  many  forms  of  cells, 
both  animal  and  vegetable. 

En-dog'e-nous-ly,  adv.    By  endogenous  growth. 

En-dog'e-ny  (-ny),  n.  [See  Endogenesis.]  (Biol.) 
Growth  from  within  ;  multiplication  of  cells  by  endoge- 
nous division,  as  in  the  development  of  one  or  more  cells 
in  the  interior  of  a  parent  cell. 

En'dOg-nath  (gn'dog-nSth),  n.  lEndo-  -f  Gr.  71/0605 
the  jaw.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  inner  or  principal  branch  of  the 
oral  appendages  of  Crustacea.    See  Maxilla. 

En-dOg'na-Uial  (gn-dog'na-thal),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  endognath. 

En'dO-lymph  (en'do-lTmf),  n.  lEndo-  -\-  lymph  :  cf. 
F.  endolymphe.]  (Anat.)  The  watery  fluid  contained  in 
the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear. 

En'do-lym-phan'gl-al  (-ilm-fSn'jI-ai),  a.    lEndo--\- 

lymphangial.]     (Anat.)  Within  a  lymphatic  vessel. 

En'do-lyni-phat'ic  (-fSt'Ik),  a.  [Endo-  -f  lym- 
phatic.'] (Anat.)  (a)  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  endo- 
lymph ;  as,  the  endolymphatic  duct,  (b)  Within  a  lym- 
phatic vessel ;  endolymphangial. 

En-dome'  (5n-dom'),  v.  t.     To  cover  as  with  a  dome. 

II  En'do-me-tri'tis  (gn'd6-me-tri'tTs),  n.  [NL.  See 
Endometrium,  and  -itis.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
endometrium. 

II  En'dO-me'trl-um  (-me'trl-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ev- 
Sov  within  +  /n^rpa  the  womb.]  (Anat.)  The  membrane 
lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  or  womb. 

En'dO-morph  (gn'd6-m6rf),  n.  lEndo-  +  Gr.  nop<()i) 
form.]  (Mm.)  A  crystal  of  one  species  inclosed  within 
one  of  another,  as  one  of  rutile  inclosed  in  quartz. 

II  En'dO-my'si-um  (en'd6-mizh'i-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ivtov  within  -)-  p-vs  a  muscle.]  (Anat.)  The  delicate 
bands  of  connective  tissue  interspersed  among  muscular 
fibers. 

II  En'dO-neu'rl-um  (-nu'rif-Sm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tv- 
Sov  within  -j-  veipov  a  sinew,  nerve.]  (Anat.)  The  deli- 
cate bands  of  connective  tissue  among  nerve  fibers. 

En'dO-par'a-site  (-p5r'a-sit),  n.  [End 0-  -[-  parasite.] 
(Zo'ol. )  Any  parasite  which  lives  in  the  internal  qrgans 
of  an  animal,  as  the  tapeworgis.  Trichina,  etc. ;  —  op- 
posed to  ectoparasite.  See  Entozoon.  —  En'dO-paT'a- 
slt'lc  (-sTt'ik),  a. 
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II  En'dO-phlflB'nm  (Sn'do-fle'fim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evSov 
within  +  <|)Aoi6s  bark.]  (Bot.)  The  inner  layer  of  the 
bark  of  trees. 

II  En'do-pbrag'ma  (Sn'do-frSg'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
IvSov  +  tjtpoLyiia  a  fence.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  chitinous  structure 
above  the  nervous  cord  iu  the  thorax  of  certain  Crustacea. 

En'dO-phrag'mal  (-mal),  a.  {Zodi.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  endophragma. 

En-doph'yl-lOHS  (Sn-d5f'tl-lus  or  Su'do-fll'lus),  a. 
lEndo-  4-  Gr.  (jtvKKov  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Wrapped  up  within 
a  leaf  or  sheath. 

En'dO-plasm  (Sn'dS-plSz'm),  n.  [Endo-  +  Gr.  vAd- 
(Tfia  anything  formed  or  molded.]  {Biol.)  The  protoplasm 
in  tlie  interior  of  a  cell. 

II  En'dO-plas'ma  (-plSz'ma),  n.  [NL.  See  Endo- 
PLASM.]     (Siol.)  Same  a,3  Entoplasm  and  Endosakc. 

En'dO-plaBt  (-plast),  n.  lEndo-  +  Gr.  irAaa-o-tii'  to 
form.]    (Biol.)  See  Nucleus. 

II  En'dO-plas'tl-ca  (-plSs'tT-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ivSov  within  +  rrAao-Tiicos  plastic]  (Zool.)  A  group  of 
Khizopoda  having  a  distinct  nucleus,  as  the  amoeba. 

En'do-plas'tule  (-tiSl ;  135),  n.  [A  dim.  fr.  endo-  + 
Gr.  nMa-a-sLv  to  mold.]    {Biol.)  See  Nucleolus. 

II  En'dO-pleu'ra  (-plil'ra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ii/Sov  within 
+  TrKevpa.  rib,  side.  See  Pleura.]  {Bot.)  The  inner 
coating  of  a  seed.     See  Teomen. 

En'do-pleu'rlte  (-rit),  n.  [Endo-  +  Gr.  wAeupoi/  a 
rib.]  {Zodl.)  The  portion  of  each  apodeme  developed 
from  the  interepimeral  membrane  in  certain  crustaceans. 

En-dop'O-dlte  (Su-d5p'o-dIt),  n.  lEndo-  +  Gr.  ttou'?, 
troSd;,  a  foot.]  {Zodl.)  The  internal  or  principal  branch  of 
the  locomotive  appendages  of  Crustacea.  See  Maxilliped. 

II  En'dO-rhl'za  (Sn'do-rl'za),  n. ;  pi.  ENDORHiZiE  (-ze). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ifSov  within  -|-  p'fa  root.]  {Bot.)  Any 
monocotyledonous  plant ;  —  so  named  because  many 
monocotyledons  have  an  endorhizal  embryo. 

^W  Endorhiza-wa.s  proposed  by  Eichard  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  term  endogen,  and  exorhiza  as  a  substitute 
for  the  term  exogen  ;  but  they  have  not  been  generally 
adopted. 

En'dO-rhl'zal  (-zal),      1  a.    {Bot.)  Having  the  radicle 
En'dO-rhi'ZOUS  (-zus), )      of  the  embryo  sheathed  by 
the  cotyledon,  through  which  the  embryo  bursts  in  ger- 
mination, as  in  many  monocotyledonous  plants. 

En-dorse'  (Sn-dSrs'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Endorsed 
(-d6rst') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Endorsing.]  [Formerly  en- 
dosse,  fr.  F.  endosser  to  put  on  the  back,  to  endorse ; 
pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  dos  back,  L.  dorsum.  See  Dorsal, 
and  cf.  Indorse.]    Same  as  Indorse. 

|]^°°  Both  endorse  and  indorse  are  used  by  good 
writers ;  but  the  tendency  is  to  the  more  general  use  of 
indorse  and  its  derivatives  indorsee,  indorser,  and  indorse- 
ment. 

En-dorse',  n.  {Her.)  A  subordinary,  resembling  the 
pale,  but  of  one  fourth  its  width  (according  to  some 
writers,  one  eighth). 

En'dor-see'  (en'd8r-se'),  n.    Same  as  Indorsee. 

En-dorse'ment  (en-dors'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  endosse- 
ment.  ]    Same  as  Indorsement. 

En-dors'er  (-er),  n.    Same  as  Indorsee. 

En'do-sarc  (en'do-sark),  n.  \_Endo-  -f-  Gr.  o-apf, 
aapKo^,  flesh.]  {Biol.)  The  semifluid,  granular  interior 
of  certain  unicellular  organisms,  as  the  inner  layer  of 
Barcode  in  the  amoeba ;  entoplasm ;  endoplasma. 

En'do-Bcope  (5n'do-skop),  n.  [Endo-  +  -scope."] 
(Med.)  An  instrument  for  examining  the  interior  of  the 
rectum,  the  urethra,  and  the  bladder. 

En-dos'co-py  (gn-d8s'k6-py),  n.  {Med.)  The  art  or 
process  of  examining  by  means  of  the  endoscope. 

En'dO-skel'e-tal  (en'd6-skel'e-tal),  a.  {Anat.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  connected  with,  the  endoskeleton  ;  as,  en- 
doskeletal  muscles. 

En'dO-skel'e-ton  (-tiln),  re.  [Endo-  -f  skeleton.] 
{Anat.)  The  bony,  cartilaginous,  or  other  internal  frame- 
work of  an  animal,  as  distinguished  from  the  exoskeleton. 

En'dOS-mom'e-ter  (en'dSz-mSm'e-ter  or  en'dos-),  n. 
{Endosmose  -\-  -meter.]  {Physics)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  force  or  amount  of  endosmotic  action. 

En-dOS'mo-met'riC  (en-doz'mo-met'rlk  or  en-dos'-), 
a.  Pertaining  to,  or  designed  for,  the  measurement  of 
endosmotic  action. 

En'dos-mose'  (en'doz-mos'  or  gn'dos-),  1  re.     [NL.  ere- 

En'dos-mo'sis  (-mo'sTs),  )     dosmosis, 

fr.  Gr.  tv&ov  within  -|-  wixo';  a  thrusting,  impulsion,  fr. 
wBeiv  to  push :  cf.  F.  endosmose.]  {Physics)  The  trans- 
mission of  a  fluid  or  gas  from  without  inward  in  the 
phenomena,  or  by  the  process,  of  osmose. 

En'dOS-mos'mic  (-mos'mik),  a.    Endosmotic. 

En'dOS-mot'ic  (-mot'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  endos- 
mose ;  of  the  nature  of  endosmose ;  osmotic.    Carpenter. 

En'do-sperm  (en'do-sperm),  re.  [Endo-  +  Gr.  o-Trep/ita 
seed.]  (Bot.)  The  albumen  of  a  seed;  —  limited  byre- 
cent  writers  to  that  formed  within  the  embryo  sac. 

En'do-sper'mlc  (-sper'mTk),  a.  {Bot.)  Relating  to, 
accompanied  by,  or  containing,  endosperm. 

En'do-spore  (en'do-spor),  re.  [Endo- +  spore.]  [Bot.) 
The  thin  inner  coat  of  certain  spores. 

En'do-spor'ous  (-spor'us),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the 
Bpores  contained  in  a  case  ;  —  applied  to  fungi. 

En-doss'  (Sn-dos' ;  115),  v.  t.  [F.  endosser.  See  En- 
dorse.] To  put  upon  the  back  or  outside  of  anything ; 
—  the  older  spelling  of  endorse.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

En-dos'te-al  (en-dSs'te-al),  a.  {Physiol.)  Eelatmg  to 
endostosis  ;  as,  endosteal  ossification. 

En'dO-Ster'nUe  (Sn'dS-ster'nit),  re.  [Endo-  +  ster- 
mim.]  (Zodl.)  The  part  of  each  apodeme  derived,  from 
the  intersternal  membrane  in  certain  Crustacea. 

II  En-dOS'te-um  (Sn-dSs'te-iim),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  €v- 
Sov  -\-  oa-riov  a  bone.]  (Anat.)  The  layer  of  vascular 
connective  tissue  lining  the  medullary  cavities  of  bone. 

II  Bn-dos'tO-ma  (Sn-dos't6-nia),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e.'Soi' 
within -|- o-T6p.a,  -aros,  the  mouth.]  (Zodl.)  A  plate 
which  supports  the  labrum  in  certain  Crustacea. 


En'dO-Stome    (Sn'dS-stom),    re.      [See    Endostoma.] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  foramen  or  passage  through  the  inner 
integument  of  an  ovule.  Gray. 

2.  (Zodl.)  An  endostoma. 

En'dos-to'siS  (Sn'dBs-to'sis),  re.  [NL.  See  Endo-, 
and  Ostosis.]  (Physiol.)  A  process  of  bone  formation 
in  which  ossification  takes  place  within  the  substance  of 
the  cartilage. 

En'dO-Style  (en'do-stil),  re.  [Endo-  -f-  Gr.  o-tSAos  a 
pillar,]  (Zodl.)  A  fold  of  the  endoderm,  wliich  projects 
into  the  blood  cavity  of  ascidians.     See  Tunicata. 

II  En'dO-the'ca  (-the'ka),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  ev&ov 
within  -j-  eiJKTj  a  case,  bo.x,  fr.  rtfleVai  to  place.]  (Zodl.) 
The  tissue  wliich  partially  fills  the  interior  of  the  inter- 
septal  chambers  of  most  madreporarian  corals.  It  usu- 
ally consists  of  a  series  of  oblique  tranverse  septa,  one 
above  another.  — En'do-the'cal  (-kol),  a. 

II  En'dO-the'cl-um  (-sliT-tim  or  -si-um),  n.  [NL.  See 
Endotheca.]     (Bot.)  The  inner  lining  of  an  anther  cell. 

En'do-the'U-al  (6n'd6-the'li-al),  a.  {Anat.)  Of,  or 
relating  to,  endothelium, 

II  En'do-the'll-iuu  (-um),  re.  /  pi.  Endothella  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ev&ov  within  -{-  6r]kri  nipple.]  (Anat.)  Tlie 
tliin  epithelium  lining  the  blood  vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
serous  cavities.    See  Epithelium. 

En'dO-the'loid  (-the'loid),  a.  [Endothelium  -{-  -oid.] 
{Anat.)  Like  endothehum. 

En'dO-thO'rax  (-tho'rSks),  re.  [Endo-  +  thorax.] 
(Zodl.)  An  internal  process  of  the  sternal  plates  in  the 
thorax  of  insects. 

En-dow'  (en-dou'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Endowed 
{-doud') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Endowing.]  [OF.  endouer ; 
pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -\-  F.  douer  to  endow,  L.  dotare.  See 
DowEH,  and  cf.  2d  Endue.]  1.  To  furnish  with  money  or 
its  equivalent,  as  a  permanent  fund  for  support ;  to  make 
pecuniary  provision  for ;  to  settle  an  income  upon ;  es- 
pecially, to  furnish  with  dower ;  as,  to  endow  a  wife ; 
to  endow  a  public  institution. 

Endowing  hospitals  and  almshouses.    Bp.  StiUingfleet. 

2.  To  enrich  or  furnish  with  anything  of  the  nature  of 
a  gift  (as  a  quality  or  faculty) ;  —  followed  by  with,  rarely 
by  of;  as,  man  is  endowed  by  his  Maker  with  reason  ; 
to  endow  with  privileges  or  benefits. 

En-dOW'er  (-er),  v.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  endouairer.  See 
Dower,  Endow.]    To  endow.     [Obs.]  Waterhouse. 

En-dOW'er,  re.    One  who  endows. 

En-dow'ment  (-ment),  re.  1.  The  act  of  bestowing  a 
dower,  fund,  or  permanent  provision  for  support. 

2.  That  which  is  bestowed  or  settled  on  a  person  or  an 
institution  ;  property,  fund,  or  revenue  permanently  ap- 
propriated to  any  object ;  as,  the  endowment  of  a  church, 
a  hospital,  or  a  college. 

3.  That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  upon  the  person 
or  mind ;  gift  of  nature ;  accomplishment ;  natural  ca- 
pacity ;  talents ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

His  early  endowments  had  fitted  him  for  the  work  he  was 
to  do.  /.  Taylor. 

II  En'dO-ZO'a  (en'do-zo'a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cv&ov 
within  -f-  foJoj'  an  animal.]     (Zodl.)  See  Entozoa. 

En-drudge'  (Sn-druj'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -{-  drudge.] 
To  make  a  drudge  or  slave  of.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

En-due'  (Sn-du'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Endued  (-dud') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Enduing.]  [L.  induere,  prob.  confused 
with  E.  endow.    See  Indue.]    To  invest.  Latham. 

Tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued  with 
power  from  on  high.  Lvke  xxiv.  49. 

Endue  them  . .  .  with  heavenly  gifts.    Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

En-due',  v.  t.  An  older  spelling  of  Endow.    Tillotson. 

En-due'ment  (-ment),  re.    Act  of  enduing  ;  induement. 

En-dur'a-We  (en-dur'i-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  endurable. 
See  Enbube.]  Capable  of  being  endured  or  borne ;  suf- 
ferable.     Macaulay.  —  En-dur'a-ble-ness,  re. 

En-dur'a-Wy,  adv.     In  an  endurable  manner. 

En-dur'ance  (Sn-dur'aus),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  endurance. 
See  Endure.]  1.  A  state  or  quality  of  lasting  or  dura- 
tion ;  lastingness ;  continuance. 

Slurring  with  an  evasive  answer  the  question  concerning  the 
endurance  of  his  own  possession.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  The  act  of  bearing  or  suffering ;  a  continuing  under 
pain  or  distress  without  resistance,  or  without  being 
overcome  ;  sufferance  ;  patience. 

Their  fortitude  was  most  admirable  in  their  patience  and 
endurance  of  all  evils,  of  pain  and  of  death.       Sir  W.  Temple. 

Syn.  —  Suffering ;  patience  ;  fortitude  ;  resignation. 

En-dur'ant  (-ant),  a.  Capable  of  enduring  fatigue, 
pain,  hunger,  etc. 

The  ibex  is  a  remarkably  endurant  animal.     J.  G.  Wood. 

En-dure'  (Sn-dur'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &_  p.  p.  Endured 
(-diird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Enduring  (-dur'Tng).]  [F.  en- 
durer  ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  +  durer  to  last.  See  Dure,  v.  i., 
and  cf.  Indurate.]  1.  To  continue  in  the  same  state 
without  perishing  ;  to  last ;  to  remain. 

Their  verdure  still  endure.  Shak. 

He  shall  hold  it  [his  house]  fapt,  but  it  shall  not  endure. 

Job  viii.  15. 

2.  To  remain  firm,  as  under  trial  or  suffering ;  to 
suffer  patiently  or  without  yielding ;  to  bear  up  under 
adversity  ;  to  hold  out. 

Can  thine  heart  endure,  or  can  thine  hands  be  strong  in  the 
days  that  1  shall  deal  with  thee  ?  Ezek.  xxii.  14. 

En-dure',  v.  t.  1.  To  remain  firm  under ;  to  sustain  ; 
to  undergo ;  to  support  without  breaking  or  yielding  ; 
as,  metals  endure  a  certain  degree  of  heat  without  melt- 
ing ;  to  endure  wind  and  weather. 

Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure, 
As  might  the  strokt'S  of  two  such  arms  endure.    Drydcn. 
2.  To  bear  with  patience  ;  to  suffer  without  opposition 
or  without  sinking  under  the  pressure  or  afHiction ;  to 
bear  up  under ;  to  put  up  with ;  to  toler.ate. 

I  will  no  longer  endure  it.  Shak. 

Therefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the  elect's  sake.    2  Tim.  ii.  10. 
How  can  I  endure  to  see  the  evil  that  shall  ooine  unto  my 
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3.  To  harden ;  to  toughen ;  to  make  hardy.     [Obs.] 
Manly  limbs  endured  with  little  ease.       Spenser. 

Syn.— To  last ;  remain ;  continue  ;  abide  ;  bear ;  brook; 
submit  to ;  suffer. 

En-dure'ment  (Sn-dur'm^nt),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  endure- 
ment.]     Endurance.     [Obs.]  South. 

En-dur'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  endures 
or  lasts  ;  one  who  bears,  suffers,  or  sustains. 

En-dur'ing,  a.  Lasting ;  durable ;  long-suffering ;  as, 
an  enduring  disposition.  "  A  better  and  an  enduring  sub- 
stance." Heb.  X.  34.  —  En-dur'ing-ly,  adv.  T.  Ar- 
nold. —  En-dur'lng-ness,  re. 

End'ways' (end'waz'),  1  adw.    1.   On    end;  erectly; 

End'wise  (end'wiz),       )      in  an  upright  position. 

2.  With  tlie  end  forward. 

II  En'dy-ma  (en'di-ma),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evSv/j-a  a  gai'- 
ment.]     (Anat.)  See  Ependyma. 

II  En'dy-sis  (Sn'di-sTs),  re.  /  pi.  Endyses  (-sez).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  euSva-ii  a  putting  on,  fr.  ivSveif  to  put  on.] 
(Biol. )  The  act  of  developing  a  new  coat  of  hair,  a  new 
set  of  feathers,  scales,  etc. ;  —  opposed  to  ecdysis. 

En'e-calte  (gn'e-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  enecatus,  p.  p.  of  ene- 
care ;  e  out,  utterly  -j-  necare  to  kill.]  To  kill  off  ;  to 
destroy.     [Obs.]  Harvey. 

E-ne'ld  (e-ue'Id  or  e'ne-Td),  re.    Same  as  Mneid. 

En'e-ma  (en'e-ma  or  e-ne'ma),  re.  ;  pi.  L.  Enemata 
(e-nem'i.ta).  [L.  enema,  Gr.  evefia,  fr.  evievai.  to  send 
in;  ej/  in  -|-  teVai  to  send.]  (Med.)  An  injection,  or 
clyster,  thrown  into  the  rectum  as  a  medicine,  or  to  im- 
part nourishment.  Hoblyn. 

En'e-my  (en'e-mj^),  re.  /  pi.  Enemies  (-miz).  [OF. 
enemi,  F.  ennemi,  from  L.  inimicus ;  in-  (negative)  -|- 
amicws  friend.  See  Amicable.]  One  hostile  to  another ; 
one  who  hates,  and  desires  or  attempts  the  injury  of,  an- 
other ;  a  foe  ;  an  adversary  ;  as,  an  enemy  of  or  to  a 
person  ;  an  enemy  to  truth,  or  to  falsehood. 

To  all  good  he  enemy  was  still.  Spenser. 

I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies.       Matt.  v.  44. 

The  enemy  (Mil.),  the  hostile  force.  In  this  sense  it  is 
construed  with  the  verb  and  pronoun  either  in  the  singu- 
lar or  the  plural,  but  more  commonly  in  the  singular ;  as, 
we  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is  ours  or  they  are  ours. 

It  was  diflRcult  in  such  a  country  to  track  the  enemy.  It  was 
impossible  to  drive  him  to  bay.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  — Foe;  antagonist ;  opponent.    See  Adversary. 

En'e-my,  a.     Hostile ;  inimical.     [Obs.] 
They  .  .  .  every  day  grow  more  enemy  to  God.  Jer.  Taylor. 

En-ep'l-der'mlc  (Sn-Sp'T-der'mik),  a.  [Pref.  en-  (Gr. 
iv^  -f-  epidermic]  (Med.)  Applied  to  the  skin  without 
friction  ;  —  said  of  medicines, 

En'er-get'iC  (5n'er-jgt'ik),  l  a.     [Gr,    ei/epy7)TiK05,  fr. 

En'er-get'lc-al  (-i-kai),  j  hepyelv  to  work,  be 
active,  fr.  evepyo^  active.  See  Energy.]  1.  Having 
energy  or  energies  ;  possessing  a  capacity  for  vigorous 
action  or  for  exerting  force ;  active.  "  A  Being  eternally 
energetic."  Grew. 

2.  Exhibiting  energy ;  operating  with  force,  vigor, 
and  effect ;  forcible ;  powerful ;  efficacious  ;  as,  energetic 
measures ;  energetic  laws. 

Syn. —  Forcible  ;  powerful;  efficacious;  potent;  vig- 
orous ;  effective ;  strenuous. 

— En'er-get'ic-al-ly,  adv.  —  En'er-get'lc-al-ness,  n. 

En'er-get'iCS  (-iks),  re.  That  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  laws  governing  the  physical  or  mechanical, 
in  distinction  from  the  vital,  forces,  and  which  compre- 
hends the  consideration  and  general  investigation  of  the 
whole  range  of  the  forces  concerned  in  physical  phenom- 
ena.    [B.] 

En-er'glC  (gn-er'jTk),  )  a.    [Cf.  P.  inergique.]    1.  In 

En-er'gic-al  (-ji-kal),  j  a  state  of  action ;  acting  j 
operating. 

2.  Having  energy  or  great  power ;  energetic. 

The  energic  faculty  that  we  call  will.    Blackw.  Mag, 

En'er-glze  (en'er-jiz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Energized 
(-jizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Energizing  (-ji'zing).]  [From 
Energy.]  To  use  strength  iu  action  ;  to  act  or  operate 
with  force  or  vigor ;  to  act  in  producing  an  effect. 

Of  all  men  it  is  true  that  they  feel  and  energize  first,  they  re- 
flect and  judge  afterwards.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

En'er-glze,  v.t.  To  give  strength  or  force  to ;  to  make 
active  ;  to  alacrify ;  as,  to  energize  the  will. 

En'er-gl'zer  (-ji'zer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
gives  energy,  or  acts  in  producing  an  effect. 

En'er-gl'zlng  (-zing),  a.  Capable  of  imparting  or 
exercising  energy. 

Those  nobler  exercises  of  energizing  love.    Bp.  HorsJey. 

En'er-gU'men  (Sn'er-gu'men),  re.  [L.  energutne- 
nos,  fr.  Gr.  evepyovfievo^  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  from 
evepyeiv  :  cf .  F.  energumene.  See  Energetic]  (Eccl. 
Anfiq.)  One  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit ;  a  demoniac. 
^  En'er-gy  (en'er-jy),  n. ;  pi.  Energies  (-jiz).  [F. 
energie,  LL.  energia,  fr.  Gr.  kv4pyeia,  fr.  evepyo?  active  ; 
iv  in  -|-  epyov  work.  See  In,  and  Work.]  1.  Internal 
or  inherent  power ;  capacity  of  acting,  operating,  or 
producing  .an  effect,  whether  exerted  or  not ;  as,  men 
possessing  energies  may  suffer  them  to  lie  inactive. 

The  great  energies  of  nature  are  known  to  us  only  by  their 
effects.  ^Paley. 

2.  Power  efficiently  and  forcibly  exerted ;  vigorous  or 
effectual  operation  ;  as,  the  energy  of  a  magistrate. 

3.  Strength  of  expression ;  force  of  utteriince ;  power 
to  impress  the  mind  and  arouse  the  feelings  ;  life  ;  spirit ; 
—  said  of  speech,  langu.age,  words,  style ;  as,  a  style 
full  of  energy. 

4.  (Physics)  Capacity  for  performing  work. 

.  (1^°°'  The  kinetic  energy  of  a  body  is  tlie  energy  it  has 
in  virtue  of  being  in  motion.  It  is  measured  by  one  half 
of  the  product  of  the  mass  of  each  elpment  of  the  body 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  the  velocity  of  tin-  clonieiit. 
rel.itive  to  some  given  body  or  point.  'The  cniilahlc  ki- 
ni'tie  energy  of  a  material  system  unronnootnl  with  any 
other  system  is  that  energy  which  ia  duo  to  Mio  motions 
of  tlie  parts  of  the  system  relative  to  its  center  of  mass. 
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The  potential  energy  of  a  body  or  system  is  that  energy 
which  is  not  kinetic ;  —  energy  due  to  configuration.  Ki- 
netic energy  is  sometimes  called  actual  energy.  Kinetic 
energy  is  exemplified  in  the  vis  viva  of  movmg  bodies, 
in  heat,  electric  currents,  etc.  ;  potential  energy,  in  a 
bent  sprmg,  or  a  body  suspended  a  given  distance  above 
the  earth  and  acted  on  by  gravity. 

Accumulation,  Conservation,  Correlation,  and  Degradation, 
of  energy,  etc.  (Physics)  See  under  Accumulation,  Con- 
servation, COERELATION,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Force ;  power ;  potency ;  vigor ;  strength  ; 
spirit ;  efficiency ;  resolution. 

E-ner'vate  (e-ner'vat  or  en'er-vat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Enervated  (-vS-ted  or  -va'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enee- 
VATiNs.]  [L.  enervatus,  p.  p.  of  enervare,  fr.  enervis 
nerveless,  weak;  e  out -\-nervus  nerve.  See  Nerve.] 
To  deprive  of  nerve,  force,  strength,  or  courage  ;  to  ren- 
der feeble  or  impotent ;  to  make  effeminate ;  to  impair 
the  moral  powers  of.  Bacon. 

A  man  .  .  .  enervated  by  licentiousness.      Macaulay. 
And  rhyme  began  t*  enervate  poetry.  Dnjden, 

Syn.  — To  weaken;  enfeeble;  unnerve;  debilitate. 

tner'vate  (-vat),  a.  [L.  enervatus,  p.  p.]  Weak- 
ened ;  weak  ;  without  strength  or  force.  Pope. 

En'er-va'tion  (en'er-va'shun),  n.  [L.  enervatio :  cf . 
F.  enervation.}  1.  The  act  of  weakening,  or  reducing 
strength. 

2.  The  state  of  being  weakened  ;  effeminacy.    Bacon. 

E-ner'va-tive  (e-ner'va-tiv),  a.  Having  power,  or  a 
tendency,  to  enervate ;  weakening.     [i2.] 

E-nerve'  (e-nerv'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  enerver.  See  Ener- 
vate.]   To  weaken ;  to  enervate.     \_Obs.']  3Iilton. 

E-nerv'OUS  (e-ner'vfis),  a.  [L.  enervis,  enervus.'] 
Lacking  nerve  or  force  ;  enervated,     [i?.] 

En-fam'ish  (Sn-fSm'Tsh),  v.  t.    To  famish  ;  to  starve. 

En-fect'  (gn-fSkf),  a.  [See  Infect,  a.]  Contami- 
nated with  illegality.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

En-feeTjle  (en-fe'b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enfee- 
bled (-b'ld);  p.  pr.&vb.n.  Enfeebling  (-bling).]  [OF. 
enfeblir,  enfeiblir ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  feble,  F.  faible, 
feeble.  See  Feeble.]  To  make  feeble  ;  to  deprive  of 
strength  ;  to  reduce  the  strength  or  force  of  ;  to  weaken  ; 
to  debilitate. 

Enfeebled  by  scanty  subsistence  and  excessive  toil.  Prescoti. 

Syn. —To  weaken;  debilitate  ;  enervate. 

£11-1661)16-1116111  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  weakening; 
enervation ;  weakness. 

En-lee'bler  (-bier),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
weakens  or  makes  feeble. 

En-fee'blish,  v.  i.    To  enfeeble.     [Obs."]       Holland. 

En-fel'oned  (en-fgl'iind),  a.  [Pref.  en- -{- felon  :  cf. 
GP.  enfelonner .']  Rendered  fierce  or  frantic.  [Obs.~\ 
"Like  one  enf cloned  or  distraught."  Spenser. 

En-feoff'  (en-fef ;  see  Feoff,  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Enfeoffed  (-feff) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enfeoffing.] 
[Pref.  en- -{-feoff,  fef:  cf.  LL.  infeofare,  OF.  enfeffer, 
enfeofer.'\  1.  (Law)  To  give  a  feud,  or  right  in  land, 
to ;  to  invest  with  a  fief  or  fee ;  to  invest  (any  one)  with  a 
freehold  estate  by  the  process  of  feoffment.  Mozley  &  W. 

2.  To  give  in  vassalage  ;  to  make  subservient.     [Obs.~\ 
[The  king]  enfeoffed  himself  to  popularity.  Shale. 

En-feoffment  (-ment),  n.  (Law)  (a)  The  act  of  en- 
feoffing. (6)  The  instrument  or  deed  by  which  one  is  in- 
vested with  the  fee  of  an  estate. 

En-fes'ter  (en-fes'ter),  i;. «.  To  fester.  [Obs.']  "En- 
festered  sores."  Davies  {Holy  Roode). 

En-fet'ter  (Sn-fSt'ter),  v.  t.  To  bind  in  fetters  ;  to 
enchain.     "£'n/eHere(?  to  her  love."  Shale. 

En-fe'ver  (en-fe'ver),  v.  t,  [Pref.  en-  -\- fever :  cf.  F. 
enfiev?'er.J    To  excite  fever  in.     [iJ.]  A.  Seward. 

En-fierce'  (§n-fers'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enfieeced 
(-fersf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Enfiercing  (-fer'sing).]  To 
make  fierce.     [Obs  ]  Spenser. 

En'fi-lade'  (en'fi-lad';  277),  re.  [F.,  it.  enfiler  to 
thread,  go  through  a  street  or  square,  rake  with  shot ; 
pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -\-Jil  thread.  See  File  a  row.]  1.  A 
line  or  straight  passage,  or  the  position  of  that  which 
lies  in  a  straight  line.     [J?.] 

2.  (Mil.)  A  firing  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  a 
trench,  or  a  line  of  parapet  or  troops,  etc. ;  a  raking  fire. 

En'fl-lade',  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Enfiladed  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Enfilading.]  (Mil.)  To  pierce,  scour,  or  rake 
with  shot  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of,  as  a  work,  or 
a  line  of  troops.  Campbell. 

En-filed'  (Sn-flld'),^.  a.  [F.  en-filer  to  pierce,  thread.] 
(Her.)  Having  some  object,  as  the  head  of  a  man  or 
beast,  impaled  upon  it ;  as,  a  sword  which  is  said  to  be 
"enfled  of  "  the  thing  which  it  pierces. 

En-fire'  (en-flr'),  v.t.    To  set  on  fire.    [Ofo.]    Spenser. 

En-flesh' (§n-flesh'),  ^.  i!.   To  clothe  with  flesh.  [Ote.] 
Vices  which  are  .  .  .  enjleshed  in  him.  FloHo. 

En-flow'er  (en-floufer),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  En- 
floweeed  (-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enfloweeing.]  To 
cover  or  deck  with  flowers.     [Poetic'] 

These  odorous  and  citftowei-ed  fields.       B.  Jonson. 

En-fold'  (en-fold'),  v.  t.     To  infold.     See  Infold. 

En-fold'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  infolding. 
See  Infoldment. 

En-force'  (en-fors'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enforced 
(.forsf);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enforcing  (-for'sTng).]  [OF. 
enf order  to  strengthen,  force,  F.  enforcir;  pref.  en- 
(L.  ire)-)- F./oree  force.  See  Foece.]  1.  To  put  force 
upon ;  to  force ;  to  constrain  ;  to  compel ;  as,  to  enforce 
obedience  to  commands. 

Inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  or  gain  by  force ;  to  obtain  by  force  ;  as,  to 
ere/orce  a  passage.  " Enforcing  inrionsway."     Spenser. 

3.  To  put  in  motion  or  action  by  violence  ;  to  drive. 

As  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings.  Shah. 

4.  To  give  force  to ;  to  strengthen ;  to  invigorate ;  to 
urge  with  energy ;  as,  to  enforce  arguments  or  requests. 

Enforcing  sentiments  of  the  truest  humanity.      Burke. 
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6.  To  put  in  force ;  to  cause  to  take  effect ;  to  give 
effect  to ;  to  execute  with  vigor  ;  as,  to  enforce  the  laws. 
6.  To  urge ;  to  ply  hard ;  to  lay  much  stress  upon. 

Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people.  Shak. 

En-force  (en-tors'),  tJ.i.  1.  To  attempt  by  force.  [Obs.] 

2.  To  prove ;  to  evince.     [iJ.]  Hooker. 

3.  To  strengthen ;  to  grow  strong.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 
En-force',  re.     Force ;  strength  ;  power.    [06s.] 

A  petty  enterprise  of  small  ei\force.  Milton. 

En-force'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  enforced. 
En-forced'  (5n-forst'),  a.     Compelled ;   forced  ;    not 
voluntary.     "Enforced  wrong."     "Enforced  smiles." 
Shak.  —  En-for'ced-ly  (en-for'sed-iy),  adv.  Shak. 

En-force'ment  (eu-fors'ment),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  enforce- 
ment.]    1.  The  act  of  enforcing ;  compulsion. 

He  that  contendeth  against  these  enforcements  may  easily 
master  or  resist  them.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Confess  't  was  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her.  Shak. 

2.  A  giving  force  to ;  a  putting  in  execution. 

Ei\forcemeni  of  strict  military  discipline.        Palfrey. 

3.  That  which  enforces,  constrains,  gives  force,  au- 
thority, or  effect  to ;  constraint ;  force  applied. 

The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life,  which  the  Al- 
mighty has  established  as  the  enforcements  of  his  law.       Locke. 

En-for'cer  (en-f or'ser),  re.     One  who  enforces. 

En-for'ci-ble  (-sl-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  enforced. 

En-for'cive  (-slv),  a.  Serving  to  enforce  or  constrain  ; 
compulsive.     Marston.  —  En-for'cive-ly,  adv. 

En-for'est  (Sn-fbr'est),  v.  i.     To  turn  into  a  forest. 

En-form'  (Sn-fSrm'),  V.  t.  [F.  enformer.  See  Inform.] 
To  form  ;  to  fashion.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

En-foul'dred  (en-foul'derd),  a.  [Pref.  en-  -\-  OF. 
fouldre,foldre,  lightning,  F.foudre,  h.  fnlgur.]  Mixed 
with,  or  emitting,  lightning.  [Obs.]  "With  foul  en- 
fouldred  smoke."  Spenser. 

En-frame'  (Sn-fram'),  v.  t.    To  inclose,  as  in  a  frame. 

En-fran'chis6  (Sn-fran'chTz  or  -chiz),  v.  I.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Enfeanchised  (-chizd  or  -chizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Enfranchising  (-chiz-Tng  or  -chi-zing).]  [Pref.  ere-  -|- 
franchise :  cf.  OF.  enfranchir.]  X.  To  set  free  ;  to  lib- 
erate from  slavery,  prison,  or  any  binding  power.  Bacon. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  franchise ;  to  incorporate  into  a 
body  politic  and  thus  to  invest  with  civil  and  political 
privileges ;  to  admit  to  the  privileges  of  a  freeman. 

3.  To  receive  as  denizens ;  to  naturaUze ;  as,  to  en- 
franchise foreign  words.  /.  Watts. 

En-fran'chise-ment  (-chTz-ment),  re.  1.  Releasing 
from  slavery  or  custody.  Shak. 

2.  Admission  to  the  freedom  of  a  corporation  or  body 
politic ;  investiture  with  the  privileges  of  free  citizens. 

Enfranchisement  of  copyhold  (Eng.  Law),  the  conversion 
of  a  copyhold  estate  into  a  freehold.  Mozley  &  W. 

En-fran'cllis-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  enfranchises. 

En-free'  (en-fre'),  v.  t.  To  set  free.  [Obs.]  "  The 
ere/reed  Antenor. "  Shak. 

En-free'dom  (-diim),  v.  t.  To  set  free.    [Obs.]    Shak. 

En-freeze' (en-f  rez'),  i;.  <.  To  freeze;  to  congeal.  [Obs.] 
Thou  hast  erifrozened  her  disdainful  breast.    Spenser. 

En-fro'ward  (en-fro'werd),  v.  t.  To  make  froward, 
perverse,  or  ungovernable.     [Obs.]  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

En-gage'  (Sn-gaj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Engaged 
(-gajd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Engaging  (-ga'jTng).]  [F.  ere- 
gager;  pref.  ere-  (L.  in)  -\-  gage  pledge,  pawn.  See 
Gage.]  1.  To  put  under  pledge  ;  to  pledge  ;  to  place 
under  obligations  to  do  or  forbear  doing  something,  as  by 
a  pledge,  oath,  or  promise  ;  to  bind  by  contract  or  prom- 
ise.   "I  to  thee  eref/osreii  a  prince's  word."  Shak. 

2.  To  gain  for  service  ;  to  bring  in  as  associate  or  aid  ; 
to  enlist ;  as,  to  engage  friends  to  aid  in  a  cause  ;  to  ere- 
gage  men  for  service. 

3.  To  gain  over ;  to  win  and  attach ;  to  attract  and 
hold ;  to  draw. 

Good  nature  engages  everybody  to  him.       Addison. 

4.  To  employ  the  attention  and  efforts  of ;  to  occupy ; 
to  engross  ;  to  draw  on. 

Thus  shall  mankind  his  guardian  care  engage.      Pope. 

Taking  upon  himself  the  difficult  task  of  engaging  him  in 

conversation.  Hawthorne. 

5.  To  enter  into  contest  with ;  to  encounter  ;  to  bring 
to  conflict. 

A  favorable  opportunity  of  engaging  the  enemy.    Ltidlow. 

6.  (Mack.)  To  come  Into  gear  with ;  as,  the  teeth  of 
one  cogwheel  engage  those  of  another,  or  one  part  of  a 
clutch  engages  the  other  part. 

En-gage',  v.  i.  1.  To  promise  or  pledge  one's  self  ;  to 

enter  into  an  obligation  ;  to  become  bound  ;  to  warrant. 

How  proper  the  remedy  for  the  malady,  I  engage  not.  Fuller. 

2.  To  embark  in  a  business ;  to  take  a  part ;  to  employ 
or  involve  one's  self  ;  to  devote  attention  and  effort ;  to 
enlist ;  as,  to  engage  in  controversy. 

3.  To  enter  into  conflict ;  to  join  battle ;  as,  the  ar- 
mies engaged  in  a  general  battle. 

V    4.  (Mach.)  To  be  in  gear,  as  two  cogwheels  working 
together. 

En-gaged'  (en-gajd'),  a.  \.  Occupied ;  employed ; 
busy. 

2.  Pledged ;  promised ;  especially,  having  the  affections 
pledged ;  promised  in  marriage ;  affianced ;  betrothed. 

3.  Greatly  interested ;  of  awakened  zeal ;  earnest. 

4.  Involved  ;  esp.,  involved  in  a  hostile  encounter  ;  as, 
the  engaged  ships  continued  the  fight. 

Engaged  column.  (.Arch.)  Same  as  Attached  column.  See 
under  Attach,  v.  t. 

En-ga'ged-ly  (gn-ga'j5d-]y),  adv.  With  attachment ; 
with  interest ;  earnestly. 

En-ga'ged-ness,  re.  The  state  of  being  deeply  inter- 
ested ;  earnestness ;  zeal. 

En-gage'ment  (Sn-gaj'ment),  re.  [Cf.  F.  engagement.] 

1.  The  act  of  engaging,  pledging,  enlisting,  occupy- 
ing, or  entering  into  contest. 


2.  The  state  of  being  engaged,  pledged  or  occupied ; 
specif.,  a  pledge  to  take  some  one  as  husband  or  wife. 

3.  That  which  engages ;  engrossing  occupation  ;  em- 
ployment of  the  attention ;  obligation  by  pledge,  prom- 
ise, or  contract ;  an  enterprise  embarked  in  ;  as,  his  ere- 
gagements  prevented  his  acceptance  of  any  office. 

Religion,  which  is  the  chief  engagement  of  our  league.  Milton. 

4.  (Mil.)  An  action  ;  a  fight;  a  battle. 

In  hot  engagement  with  the  Moors.  Dryden. 

5.  (Mach.)  The  state  of  being  in  gear ;  as,  one  part  of 
a  clutch  is  brought  into  engagement  with  the  other  part. 

Syn.  —Vocation ;  business ;  employment ;  occupation ; 

Eromise  ;  stipulation  ;  betrothal ;  word ;  battle  ;  combat ; 
ght ;  contest ;  conflict.    See  Battle. 
En-ga'ger  (Sn-ga'jer),  re.     One  who  enters  into  an  en- 
gagement or  agreement ;  a  surety. 

Several  sufficient  citizens  were  engagers.  Wood. 

En-ga'ging  (-jing),  a.  Tending  to  draw  the  attention 
or  affections ;  attractive  ;  as,  engaging  manners  or  ad- 
dress. —  En-ga'ging-ly,  adv.  —  En-ga'glng-ness,  re. 

Engaging  and  disengaging  gear  or  machinery,  that  in 
which,  or  by  means  of  which,  one  part  is  alternately 
brought  into  gear  or  out  of  gear  mth  another  part,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

En-gallant  (en-gal'lant),  v.  t.  To  make  a  gallant  of. 
[Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

En-gaol'  (en-jal'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -\-  gaol :  cf.  OF. 
engaoler,  engeoler.  See  Gaol,  and  cf.  ENjail.]  To  put 
in  jail ;  to  imprison.     [06.?.]  Shak. 

En-gar'boil  (en-gar'boil),  V.  t.  [Pref.  ere-  -\-  garboil.] 
To  throw  into  disorder ;  to  disturb.  [06s.]  "  To  engar- 
6o27  the  church."  Bp.  Montagu. 

En-gar'land  (-land),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ere-  +  garland  :  cf. 
F.  enguirlander.]  To  encircle  with  a  garland,  or  with 
garlands.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

En-gar'rl-SOn  (Sn-gfir'rT-s'n),  V.  t.  To  garrison  ;  to 
put  in  garrison,  or  to  protect  by  a  garrison.       Bp.  Hall. 

En-gas'tri-muUl  (Sn-gas'tri-miith),  re..  [Gr.  lyya- 
tTrpi}xv6Q<;  ;  ej/  in  -f-  yaarrifi  belly  -}-  fjivdelcrBai  to  speak : 
cf.  P.  engastrimytheA    A  ventriloquist.     [Obs.] 

En-gen'der  (en-jSn'der),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Engen- 
deeed  (-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Engendering.]  [F.  ere- 
gendrer,  L.  ingenerare  ;  in  -f-  generare  to  beget.  See 
Generate,  and  cf.  Ingenerate.]  1.  To  produce  by  the 
union  of  the  sexes ;  to  beget.     [P.] 

2.  To  cause  to  exist ;  to  bring  forth  ;  to  produce ;  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  ;  as,  angry  words  engender  strife. , 

Engendering  friendship  in  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth. 

Southeif. 

Syn.  —  To  breed ;  generate  ;  procreate ;  propagate ;  oc- 
casion ;  call  forth ;  cause  ;  excite  ;  develop. 

En-gen'der,  v.  i.    1.  To  assume  form ;  to  come  into 
existence  ;  to  be  caused  or  produced. 
Thick  clouds  are  spread,  and  storms  engender  there.    Dryderu 

2.  To  come  together  ;  to  meet,  as  in  sexual  embrace. 
"  I  saw  their  mouths  engender."  Massinger, 

Eu-gen'der-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  en- 
genders. 

En'gen-dmre'  (5n'jgn-drur'),  n.  [OF.  engendreure.] 
The  act  of  generation.     [06s.]  Chaucer, 

En-gild'  (Sn-gild'),  V.  t.   To  gild  ;  to  make  splendent. 
Fair  Helena/who  most  engilds  the  night.  Skak. 

En'glne  (en'jin),  n.  [P.  engin  skill,  machine,  en- 
gine, L.  ingenium  natural  capacity,  invention  i  in  in-\- 
the  root  of  gignere  to  produce.  See  Genius,  and  cf.  In- 
genious, Gin  a  snare.]  1.  (Pronounced,  in  this  sense, 
en-jen'.)  Natural  capacity ;  ability;  skill.  [Obs.] 
A  man  hath  sapiences  three, 
Memory,  engine,  and  intellect  also.  Chaucer, 

2.  Anything  used  to  effect  a  purpose  ;  any  device  or 
contrivance  ;  an  agent.  Shak, 

You  see  the  ways  the  fisherman  doth  take 
To  catch  the  fish  ;  what  engines  doth  he  make  ?    Bunyan, 
Their  promises,  enticements,  oaths,  tokens,  and  all  these  en- 
gines of  lust.  Shak. 

3.  Any  instrument  by  which  any  effect  is  produced ; 
especially,  an  instrument  or  machine  of  war  or  torture. 
"  Terrible  engines  of  death."  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 

4.  (Mach.)  A  compound  machine  by  which  any  phys- 
ical power  is  applied  to  produce  a  given  physical  effect. 

Engine  driver,  one  who  manages  an  engine  ;  specifically, 
the  engineer  of  a  locomotive. — En^e  lathe.  (Mach.)^e& 
under  Lathe.  — Engine  tool,  a  machine  tool.  J.  Whitworth. 
—  Engine  turning  (/^ree  jlrte),  a  method  of  ornamentation 
by  means  of  a  rose  engine. 

d^""  The  term  engine  is  more  commonly  applied  to 
massive  machines,  or  to  those  giving  power,  or  which 

§  reduce  some  dimcult  result.  -  Engines,  as  motors,  are 
istinguished  according  to  the  source  of  power,  as  steam 
engine,  air  engine,  electro-magnetic  engine ;  or  the  pur- 
pose on  account  of  which  the  power  is  applied,  as  fire  en- 
gine, pumping  engine,  locomotive  engine ;  or  some  pecul- 
iarity of  construction  or  operation,  as  single-acting  or 
double-acting  engine,  high-pressure  or  low-pressure  en- 
gine, condensing  engine,  etc. 
En'gine,  v.  t.  1.  To  assault  with  an  engine.  [06i.] 
To  engine  and  batter  our  walls.  T.  Adams. 

2.  To  equip  with  an  engine  ;  —  said  especially  of  steam 
vessels  ;  as,  vessels  are  often  built  by  one  firm  and  ere- 
gined  by  another. 

3.  (Pronounced,  in  this  sense,  gn-jen'.)  To  rack;  to 
torture.    [06s.]  Chaucer, 

En'gl-neer'  (gn'jT-ner'),  re.  [OE.  enginer:  cf.  OF. 
engignier,  P.  ingenieur.  See  Engine,  re.]  1.  A  person 
skilled  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  any  branch  of 
engineering.     See  under  Engineering,  re. 

2.  One  who  manages  an  engine,  particularly  a  steam 
engine  ;  an  engine  driver. 

3.  One  who  carries  through  an  enterprise  by  skillful 
or  artful  contrivance  ;  an  efficient  manager.    [Collog.] 

Civil  engineer,  a  person  skilled  in  the  science  of  civil  en- 
gineering. —  Military  engineer,  one  who  executes  engineer- 
ing works  of  a  military  nature.    See  under  Engineering. 
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En'gl-neer'  (Sn'jI-ner'))  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Enoi- 
stEEBED  (-nerd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Engineering.]  1.  To 
lay  out  or  construct,  as  an  engineer ;  to  perform  the  work 
of  an  engineer  on  ;  as,  to  engineer  a  road.   J.  Hamillon. 

2.  To  use  contrivance  and  effort  for ;  to  guide  tlie 
course  of ;  to  manage ;  as,  to  engineer  a  bill  through 
Congress.     IColloq.} 

En'gl-neer'ing,  n.  Originally,  the  art  of  managing 
engines ;  in  its  modern  and  extended  sense,  the  art  and 
science  by  which  the  mechanical  properties  of  matter  are 
made  useful  to  man  in  structures  and  machines  ;  the  oc- 
cupation and  work  of  an  engineer. 

d^""  In  a  comprehensive  sense,  engineering  includes 
architecture  as  a  mechanical  art,  ni  distinction  from  ar- 
shitecture  as  a  fine  art.  It  was  formerly  divided  into 
military  engineering,  which  is  the  art  of  designing  and 
constructmg  offensive  and  defensive  works,  .ina  civil  en- 
gineering, in  a  broad  sense,  as  relating  to  other  kinds  of 
pubUc  works,  machinery,  etc.  —  Civil  engineering,  in  mod- 
ern usage,  is  strictly  the  art  of  planning,  laying  out,  and 
constructing  fixed  public  works,  such  as  railroads,  liigh- 
ways,  canals,  aqueducts,  water  works,  bridges,  lignt- 
houses,  docks,  embankments,  breakwaters,  dams,  tun- 
nels, etc.  —  Mechanical  engineering  relates  to  macliinery, 
such  as  steam  engines,  machine  tools,  mill  work,  etc.  — 
Mining  engineering  deals  with  the  excavation  ind  working 
of  mines,  and  the  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores, 
etc.  Engineering  is  farther  divided  into  steam  engineer- 
ing, hydraulic  engineering,  gas  engineering,  agricultural 
engineering,  topographical  engineering,  electrical  en- 
gineering, etc. 

En'glne-man  (§n'jin-m5n'),  n.;  pi.  Enginemen  (-mSn). 
A  man  who  manages,  or  waits  on,  an  engine. 

En'gln-er  (-er),  n.  [See  Engineer.]  A  contriver  ;  an 
inventor ;  a  contriver  of  engines.     [Ofc.]  Shak. 

En'gine-ry  (-ry),  n.  1.  The  act  or  art  of  managing 
engines,  or  artillery.  Milton. 

2.  Engines,  in  general ;  instruments  of  war. 

Training  his  devilish  enginery.  MiUon. 

3.  Any  device  or  contrivance  ;  machinery ;  structure 
or  arrangement.  Shenstone. 

En'gine-sized'  (-sizd'),  a.  Sized  by  a  machine,  and 
not  while  in  tiie  pulp  ;  —  said  of  paper.  Knight. 

En'gl-nous  (en'jl-uils  or  Sn-ji'-),  a.     [OF.  engignos. 
See  Ingenious.]    1.  Pertaining  to  an  engine.     [06s.] 
That  one  act  gives,  like  an  enginous  wheel. 
Motion  to  all.  Decker. 

2.  Contrived  with  care  ;  ingenious.     [06«.] 

The  mark  of  all  their  eiiginmis  drifts.      B.  Jonson. 

En-glrd'  (en-gerd'),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Engirded  or 
Engirt  (-gert') ;  p.  2:ir.  &  vb.  n.  Engirding.]  [Pref.  en- 
-\-  gird.     Cf .  Ingirt.]     To  gird ;  to  encompass.       Shak. 

En-gir'dle  (en-ger'd'l),  v.  i.  To  surround  as  with  a 
girdle ;  to  girdle. 

En-girt'  (en-gert'),  v.  i.    To  engird.     [iJ.]      Collins. 

En'gi-scope  (5n'ji-skop),  n.  [Gr.  eyyut  near  + 
-scope.~\     {Opt.)  A  kind  of  reflecting  microscope.    [Ofo.] 

En-glalmed'  (5n-glamd'),  a.  [OE.  engleimen  to 
smear,  gleim  birdlime,  glue,  phlegm.]     Clammy.    [Ofcs.] 

En'gle  (en'g'l),  n.  [OS.  enghle  to  coax  or  cajole.  Cf. 
Angle  a  hook,  one  easily  enticed,  a  gull,  Ingle.]  A 
favorite  ;  a  paramour ;  an  ingle.    [Ofo.]  B.  Jonson. 

En'gle,  V.  t.    To  cajole  or  coax,  as  a  favorite.     [Ofis.] 
I  '11  presently  go  and  engle  some  broker.    B.  Jonson. 

Englisb  (Tn'glTsh),  a.  [AS.  Englisc,  fr.  Engle,  An- 
gle, Engles,  Angles,  a  tribe  of  Germans  from  the  south- 
east of  Sleswick,  in  Denmark,  who  settled  in  Britain  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  England.  Cf.  Anglican.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  England,  or  to  its  inhabitants,  or  to  the 
present  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

English  bond.  (Arch.)  See  1st  Bond,  n.,  8.  —  English  break- 
fast tea.  See  CoNGon.  —  English  horn.  (Mus.)  See  Corno 
Inglese.  —  English  walnut.   (Bot.)  See  imder  Walnut. 

English,  n.  1.  Collectively,  the  people  of  England  ; 
English  people  or  persons. 

2.  The  language  of  England  or  of  the  English  nation, 
and  of  their  descendants  in  America,  India,  and  other 
countries. 

.  t^^  The  English  language  has  been  variously  divided 
mto  periods  by  different  writers.  In  the  division  most 
commonly  recognized,  the  first  period  dates  from  about 
450  to  1150.  This  is  the  period  of  full  inflection,  and  is 
called  Anglo-Saxon,  or,  by  many  recent  writers,  Old-Eng- 
lish. The  second  period  dates  from  about  1150  to  1550 
(or,  if  four  periods  be  recognized,  from  about  1150  to  1350), 
and  is  called  Early  English,  Middle  English,  or  more 
commonly  (as  in  the  usage  of  this  book).  Old  English. 
During  this  period  most  of  the  inflections  were  dropped, 
and  there  was  a  great  addition  of  French  words  to  the 
language.  The  third  period  extends  from  about  1350  to 
1550,  and  is  called  Middle  English.  During  this  period  or- 
thography became  comparatively  fixed.  The  last  period, 
from  about  1550,  is  called  Modern  English. 

3.  A  kind  of  printing  type,  in  size  between  Pica  and 
Great  Primer.    See  Type. 

The  type  called  English. 

4.  {Billiards)  A  twist  or  spinning  motion  given  to  a 
ball  in  striking  it  that  influences  the  direction  it  will 
take  after  touching  a  cushion  or  another  ball. 

The  King's,  or  Queen's,  English.    See  under  King. 

Engaish,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Englished  (-glisht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Englishing.]  1.  To  translate  into  the 
English  language ;  to  Anglicize  ;  hence,  to  interpret ;  to 
explain. 

Those  gracious  acts  .  .  .  may  he  Englished  more  properly, 
sets  of  fear  and  dissimulation.  Milton. 

Caxton  does  not  care  to  alter  the  French  forms  and  words  in 
ihe  book  which  he  was  Englishing.  T.  L.  K.  Oliphant. 

2.  (Billiards)  To  strike  (the  cue  ball)  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  it  in  addition  to  its  forward  motion  a  spin- 
ning motion,  that  influences  its  direction  after  impact  on 
another  ball  or  the  cushion.     [i7.  <?.] 

EagOlsh-a-ble  (in'glTsh-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
translated  into,  or  expressed  in,  English. 


Engllsh-lsm  (In'glish-Iz'm),re.  1,  A  (quality  or  char- 
acteristic peculiar  to  the  English.  M.  Arnold. 

2.  A  form  of  expression  peculiar  to  the  English  lan- 
guage as  spoken  iu  England ;  an  Anglicism. 

Eng'lish-man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Englishmen  (-men). 
A  native  or  a  naturalized  inhabitant  of  England. 

Eng'lish-ry  (-ry),  n.  1.  The  state  or  privilege  of  be- 
ing an  Englishman.     [06s.]  Cowell. 

2.  A  body  of  English  or  people  of  English  descent ; 
—  commonly  applied  to  English  people  in  Ireland. 

A  general  massacre  of  the  EnglishiT/.      Macaulay. 

English-wom'an  (-woom'an),  re.  /  pi.  Englishwomen 
(-wim'eu).     Fem.  of  Englishm^lN.  Shak. 

En-gloom'  (Sn-gloom'),  v.  t.    To  make  gloomy.     [iJ.] 

En-glue'  (en-glii'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -)-  glue :  cf .  F. 
engluer  to  smear  with  birdlime.]  To  join  or  close  fast 
together,  as  with  glue  ;  as,  a  coffer  well  englued.   Gower. 

En-glut'  (Sn-gluf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Englutted 
(-tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Engluttino  (-ting).]  [Pref.  en- 
-\-glut:  cf.  F.  engloutir.']  1.  To  swallow  or  gulp 
down.     lObs.2  Shak. 

2.  To  glut.  lObs.']  "  Englutted  v/ith  vanity."  Ascham. 

En-gore'  (Su-gor'),  v.  t.  1.  To  gore ;  to  pierce ;  to 
lacerate.     [06s.] 

Deadly  engored  of  a  great  wild  boar.  Spenser. 

2.  To  make  bloody.     [06s.]  Chapman. 

En-gorge'  (en-g6rj'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Engorged 
(-gorjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Engorging  (-gSr'jing).]  [Pref. 
en-  -f-  gorge :  cf.  F.  engorger  to  obstruct,  cram.]  1.  To 
gorge  ;  to  glut.  Mir.  for  3fug. 

2.  To  swallow  with  greediness  or  in  large  quantities ; 
to  devour.  Spenser. 

En-gorge',  v.  i.  To  feed  with  eagerness  or  voracity  ; 
to  stuff'  one's  self  with  food.  Beaumont. 

En-gorged'  (en-g6rjd'),  p.  a.  1.  Swallowed  with 
greediness,  or  in  large  draughts. 

2.  {Med.)  Filled  to  excess  with  blood  or  other  liquid  ; 
congested. 

En-gorge'ment  (5n-g8rj'ment),  n.  [Cf.  P.  engorge- 
ment.'] 1.  The  act  of  swallowing  greedily ;  a  devouring 
with  voracity ;  a  glutting. 

2.  {Med.)  An  overfuUness  or  obstruction  of  the  vessels 
in  some  part  of  the  system  ;  congestion.  Hoblyn. 

3.  {Metal.)  The  clogging  of  a  blast  furnace. 
En-gOUled' (en-goold'),  a.     {Her.)  Partly  swallowed ; 

disappearing  in  the  jaws  of  anything ; 
as,  an  infant  engoided  by  a  serpent ; 
said  also  of  an  ordinary,  when  its  two 
ends  seem  to  issue  from  the  mouths  of 
lions,  or  the  like  ;  as,  a  bend  engouled. 

II  En'gou'l^e'  (aN'goo'la'),  a.  [F.,  p. 
p.  of  engouler  to  swallow  up ;  pref.  en- 
(L.  in)  +  gueule  mouth.]  {Her.)  Same 
as  Engouled.  Bend  Sinister  En- 

En-graff'  (gn-graf),  V.  t.    [See  In-         goulcd. 
ORATT.]     To  graft ;  to  fix  deeply.     [06s.]  Shak. 

En-graff'ment  (-ment),  n.    See  Ingraftment.  [06s.] 

En-graft'  (Sn-graff),  V.  i._  See  Ingraft.  Shak. 

En'graf-ta'tlon  (en'graf-ta'shiin),  1  n.    The  act  of  in- 

En-graft'ment  (en-graft'ment),  )  grafting;  in- 
graftment.     [iJ.] 

En-graU'  (en-gral'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Engrailed 
(-grald') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Engrailing.]  [F.  engreler  ; 
pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -j-  grele  hail.  See  Grail  gravel.]  1.  To 
variegate  or  spot,  as  with  baQ. 

A  caldron  new  engrailed  with  twenty  hues.      Chapman. 

2.  {Her.)  To  indent  with  small  curves.  See  Engrailed. 

En-grail',  v.  i.  To  form  an  edging  or  border ;  to  run 
in  curved  or  indented  lines.  Parnell. 

En-grailed'  (en-grald'),  a.  {Her.)  Indented  with 
small  concave  curves,  as  the  edge  of  a  bordure,  bend,  or 
the  like. 

En-grail'ment  (gn-gral'ment),   n.  .... 

X.  The  ring  of  dots  round  the  edge  Pi 
of  a  medal,  etc.  Brande  <&  C.  Engrailed. 

2.  {Her.)  Indentation  in  curved  lines,  as  of  a  line  of 
division  or  the  edge  of  an  ordinary. 

En-grain'  (en-gran'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Engrained 
(-grand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Engraining.]  [Pref.  en-  -\- 
grain.  Cf.  Ingrain.]  1.  To  dye  in  grain,  or  of  a  fast 
color.     See  Ingrain. 

Leaves  engrained  in  lusty  green.  Spenser. 

2.  To  incorporate  with  the  grain  or  texture  of  any- 
thing ;  to  infuse  deeply.     See  Ingrain. 

The  stain  hath  become  engrained  by  time.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  color  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of  wood ;  to  grain. 
See  Grain,  v.  t.,  1. 

En-grap'ple(en-grap'p'l),  t).  <.  &i.  To  grapple.  lObs.l 

En-grasp'  (en-grasp'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Engrasped 
(-graspf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Engrasping.]  To  grasp ;  to 
grip.     [£.]  Spenser. 

En-grave',  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -f-  grave  a  tomb.  Cf .  En- 
grave to  carve.]  To  deposit  in  the  grave ;  to  bury. 
[06s.]     "Their  corses  to  ere^r-aue."  Spenser. 

En-grave'  (§n-grav'),  v.  t.  limp.  Engraved  (-gravd') ; 
p.  p.  Engraved  or  Engraven  (-grav"n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Engraving.]     [Pref.  en-  -\-  grave  to  carve ;  cf.  OP.  en- 
graver,"]    1.  To  cut  in  ;  to  make  by  incision.     [06s.] 
Full  many  wounds  in  his  corrupted  flesh 
He  did  engrave.  Spenser. 

2.  To  cut  with  a  graving  instrument  in  order  to  form 
an  inscription  or  pictorial  representation ;  to  carve  fig- 
ures, letters,  or  devices  upon ;  to  mark  with  incisions. 

Like  ...  a  signet  shalt  thou  engrave  the  two  stones  with 
the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Ex.  xxviii.  11. 

3.  To  form  or  represent  by  means  of  incisions  upon 
wood,  stone,  metal,  or  the  like ;  as,  to  engrave  an  in- 
scription. 

4.  To  impress  deeply ;  to  infix,  as  if  with  a  graver. 

Engrave  principles  in  men's  minds.  Locke. 

En-graved'  (Sn-gravd'),  a.  1.  Made  by  engraving  or 
ornamented  with  engraving. 


2.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  the  surface  covered  with  irregular, 
impressed  lines. 

En-grave'ment  (En-grav'ment),  n.    1.  Engraving. 

2.  Engraved  work.     IB.]  Barrow. 

En-grav'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  engraves  ;  a  person 
whose  business  it  is  to  produce  engraved  work,  especially 
on  metal  or  wood. 

En-grav'er-y  (-y),  n.  The  trade  or  work  of  an  en- 
graver.    IR.]  Sir  I.  Browne. 

En-grav'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  or  art  of  producing  upon 
hard  material  incised  or  raised  patterns,  characters, 
lines,  and  the  like ;  especially,  the  art  of  producing  such 
lines,  etc.,  in  the  surface  of  metal  plates  or  blocks  of 
wood.  Engraving  is  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  sur- 
face itself ;  also,  for  producing  an  original,  from  which 
a  pattern  or  design  may  be  printed  on  paper. 

2.  That  which  is  engraved  ;  an  engraved  plate. 

3.  An  impression  from  an  engraved  plate,  block  of 
wood,  or  other  material ;  a  print. 

^^^  Engraving  on  wood  is  called  xylography  ;  on  cop- 
per, chalcography ;  on  stone,  lithography.  Engravings 
or  prints  taken  from  wood  blocks  are  usually  called 
wood  cats,  those  from  stone,  lithograpliS. 

En-greg'ge  (6n-greg'ge),  v.  t.  [OF.  engregier,  from 
(assumed)  LL.  ingreviare;  in  -\-  (assumed)  grevis  heavy, 
for  L.  gravis.  Cf.  Aggravate.]  To  aggravate  ;  to  make 
worse ;  to  lie  heavy  on.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

En-grieve'  (en-grev'),  v.  t.  To  grieve.  [06s.]  Spenser. 

En-gross'  (en-gros'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Engrossed 
f-grost') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Engrossing.]  [F.,  fr.  pref.  en- 
(L.  in)  -(-  gros  gross,  grosse,  n.,  an  engrossed  document : 
cf.  OF.  engrossir,  engroissier,  to  make  thick,  large,  or 
gross.  See  Gross.]  1.  To  make  gross,  thick,  or  large  ; 
to  thicken ;  to  increase  in  bulk  or  quantity.     lObs.] 

Waves  .  .  .  engrossed  with  mud.  Spenser. 

Not  sleeping,  to  engross  his  idle  body.  Shak 

2.  To  amass.     [06s.] 

To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf.  Shak. 

3.  To  copy  or  write  in  a  large  hand  {en  gross,  i.  e.,  in 
large) ;  to  write  a  fair  copy  of  in  distinct  and  legible 
characters ;  as,  to  engross  a  deed  or  like  instrument  on 
parchment. 

Some  period  long  past,  when  clerks  engrossed  their  stiff  and 

formal  cnirography  on  more  substantial  materials.    Hawthorne, 

Laws  that  may  be  engrossed  on  a  finger  nail.    De  Quincey. 

4.  To  seize  in  the  gross ;  to  take  the  whole  of  ;  to  oc- 
cupy wholly ;  to  absorb  ;  as,  the  subject  engrossed  all  his 
thoughts. 

5.  To  purchase  either  the  whole  or  large  quantities  of, 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  price  and  making  a 
profit ;  hence,  to  take  or  assume  in  undue  quantity,  pro- 
portion, or  degree ;  as,  to  engross  commodities  in  mar- 
ket ;  to  engross  power. 

Engrossed  bill  {Legislation)^  one  which  has  been  plainly 
engrossed  on  parcliment,  with  all  its  amendments,  pre- 
paratory to  final  action  on  its  passage.  —  Engrossing  hand 
(Penmanship),  a  fair,  round  style  of  writing  suitable  for 
engrossing  legal  documents,  legislative  bills,  etc. 

Syii.  —  To  absorb  ;  swallow  up  ;  imbibe ;  consume ;  ex- 
haust ;  occupy  ;  forestall ;  monopolize.    See  Absorb. 

En-gross'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  copies  a  writing 
in  large,  fair  characters. 

2.  One  who  takes  the  whole  ;  a  person  who  purchases 
such  quantities  of  articles  in  a  market  as  to  raise  the 
price  ;  a  forestaller.  Locke. 

En-gross'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  engrossing ; 
as,  the  engrossment  of  a  deed. 

Engrossments  of  power  and  favor.  Swift. 

2.  That  which  has  been  engrossed,  as  an  iniitrmnent, 
legislative  bill,  goods,  etc. 

En-guard'  (Sn-gard'),  v.  t.  To  surround  as  with  a 
guard.     [06sJ  Shak. 

En-gUlf'  (gu-gialf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Engulfed 
(-giiUf ) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ENGULFrNG.]  [Pref.  ere-  -f- 
gulf:  cf.  OF.  engolfer.  Cf.  Ingulf.]  To  absorb  or 
swallow  up  as  m  a  gulf. 

It  quite  engulfs  all  human  thought.  Ycfung. 

Syn.  —  See  Absorb. 

En-gulf'ment  (-ment),  n.  A  swallowing  up  as  if  in 
a  gulf.     IB.] 

En-gyn' (en-jen').  Variant  of  Engine.  lObs.]  Chaucer, 

En-ha'lo  (en-ha'16),  v.  i.    To  surround  with  a  halo. 

En-hance'  (Sn-hans'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Enhanced 
(-hausf)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enhancino  (-han'sTng).] 
[Norm.  P.  enhauncer,  enhancer,  OP.  enhalcier,  enhaii^ 
cier  ;  pref.  ere-  (L.  in)  -\-  haiicier  to  lift,  raise  up,  from 
an  assumed  L.  altiare,  fr.  L.  alius  high ;  cf.  Pr.  enan- 
sar,  enanzar,  to  advance,  exalt,  and  E.  advance.  See 
Altitude,  and  cf.  Hawser.]  1.  To  raise  or  lift  up ;  to 
exalt.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

Who,  naught  aghast,  his  mighty  hand  enhanced.    Spetiser. 

2.  To  advance  ;  to  augment ;  to  increase ;  to  heighten ; 
to  make  more  costly  or  attractive ;  as,  to  enhance  the 
price  of  commodities;  to  enhance  beauty  or  kindness; 
hence,  also,  to  render  more  heinous ;  to  aggravate ;  as, 
to  enhance  crime. 

The  reputation  of  ferocity  enhanced  the  value  of  their  serv* 
ices,  in  making  them  feared  as  well  as  hated.  Southey. 

En-hance',  v.  i.  To  be  raised  up  ;  to  grow  larger ;  as, 
a  debt  enhances  rapidly  by  compound  interest. 

En-hance'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  increasing,  or 
state  of  being  increased  ;  augmentation  ;  aggi-avation ; 
as,  the  enhancement  of  value,  price,  enjoyment,  crime. 

En-han'cer  (Sn-han'ser),  n.  One  who  enhances  ;  one 
who,  or  tliiit  wliich,  raises  the  amouut,  price,  etc. 

En-har'tior  (Su-har'ber),  V.  t.  To  find  harbor  or  safety 
in;  to  dwell  in  or  inhabit.  W.  Broicne. 

En-hard'en  (5u-hard"n),  v.t.  IFref.  en- -^  harden: 
cf.  P.  enhardir  to  embolden.]  To  harden  ;  to  embolden. 
[06s.]  Howell. 

En'har-mon'lo  (En'har-mSn'Ik),  )  a.      [6r.    ivap/xo- 

En'har-mon'lc-al  (-l-kai),  i    vikos,  epapinovio^, 

fitting,   accordant;    ev  in  4-  apuovia,  harmony:   cf.  P. 
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enfiarmonique-l  1.  {Anc.  3Ius.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
that  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  musical  scale  (diatonic, 
chromatic,  enharmonic)  recognized  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  which  consisted  of  quarter  tones  and  major 
thirds,  and  was  regarded  as  the  most  accurate. 

2.  {Mus.)  (a)  Pertaining  to  a  change  of  notes  to  the 
eye,  while,  as  the  same  keys  are  used,  the  instrument 
can  mark  no  difference  to  the  ear,  as  the  substitution  of 
A^  for  G  tf .  (6)  Pertaining  to  a  scale  of  perfect  intona- 
tion which  recognizes  all  the  notes  and  intervals  that  re- 
sult from  the  exact  tuning  of  diatonic  scales  and  their 
transposition  into  other  keys. 

Bn'har-mon'ic-al-ly  (en'har-miJn'i-kal-ly),  adv.  In 
the  enharmonic  style  or  sj  stem ;  in  just  intonation. 

En-heart'en  (en-hart"n),  v.  t.  To  give  heart  to  ;  to 
fill  with  courage  ;  to  embolden. 

The  enemy  exults  and  is  enheartened.       I.  Taylor. 

En-hedge'  (Sn-hgj'),  f.  t.  To  surround  as  with  a 
hedge.     [iJ.]  Vicars. 

En-hort'  (Sn-h6rf ),  v.  t.  [OF.  enhorier,  enorter,  L. 
inhortari.  Cf.  Exhort.]  To  encourage.  \_Obs.'\  "To 
enhori  the  people."  Chaucer. 

En-hun'ger  (en-htSn'ger),  V.  t.     To  make  hungry. 

Those  animal  passions  which  vice  had  .  .  .  enhungered  to  feed 
on  innocence  and  life.  J.  Martineau. 

II  En-hy'dros  (Sn-hi'dros),  n.  [NL.  See  Enhtdsous.] 
{Min.)  A  variety  of  chalcedony  containing  water._ 

En-hy'drouS  (Sn-hl'drus),  a.  [Gr.  traSpo?  ;  €>/  in  + 
v&iap  water.]  Having  water  within ;  containing  fluid 
drops  ;  —  said  of  certain  crystals. 

E-nlg'ma  (e-nig'ma),  n. ;  pi.  Enigmas  (-maz).  [L. 
aenigma,  Gr.  alviyiJ.a,  fr.  a'wia-a-ea-6aL  to  speak  darkly,  fr. 
ati/os  tale,  fable.]  1.  A  dark,  obscure,  or  inexplicable 
saying ;  a  riddle ;  a  statement,  the  hidden  meaning  of 
which  is  to  be  discovered  or  guessed. 

A  custom  was  among  the  ancients  of  proposing  an  enigma  at 
festivals.  Pope. 

2.  An  action,  mode  of  action,  or  thing,  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  explained ;  a  puzzle ;  as,  his  conduct  is 
an  enigma. 

E'nIg-mat'lO  (e'nig-m3f  ik  or  gn'ifg- ;  277),  )  a.     [Cf. 

E'nlg-mat'iC-al  (-mSt'i-kal),  )  F.Snig- 

matique.']  Relating  to  or  resembling  an  enigma ;  not 
easily  explained  or  accounted  for ;  darkly  expressed ; 
obscure  ;  puzzling ;  as,  an  enigmatical  answer. 

E'nlg-mat'lC-al-ly,  adv.    Darkly ;  obscurely. 

E-nlg'ma-tlSt  (e-mg'ma-ttst),  n.  ^Gr.  ali/iy/idTto-T^s.] 
One  who  makes,  or  talks  in,  enigmas.  Addison. 

E-nlg'ma-tlze  (-tiz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eniqma- 
TizED  (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  EuioMATiziNa  (-tl'zing).] 
To  make,  or  talk  in,  enigmas ;  to  deal  in  riddles. 

E-nlg'ma-tOg'ra-phy  {-tSg'ra-if),  )  n.     [Gr.  (Hviyiia, 

E-nig'ma-tOl'O-gy  (-t51'6-ji^),  )      awiwaros,     an 

enigma  -| — graphy,  •logy.']  The  art  of  making  or  of 
solving  enigmas. 

En-lsled'  (en-ild'),  p.  a.  Placed  alone  or  apart,  as  if 
on  an  island  ;  severed,  as  an  island.  [i2.]  "In  the  sea 
of  life  enisled."  M.  Arnold. 

En-Jall'  (§n-jal'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enjailed  (-jald') ; 
p.  pr.  &  t;6.  ra.  Enjailing.]  [Vvei.  eii- -\- jail.  Cf.  En- 
OAOL.]    To  put  into  jail ;  to  imprison.     [.R.]         Donne. 

En-]oin'  (en-join'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enjoined 
(-joind') ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Enjoining.]  [F.  enjoindre,  L. 
inj'angere  to  join  into,  charge,  enjoin ;  in  -\-  jungere  to 
join.  See  Join,  and  cf.  Injunction.]  1.  To  lay  upon, 
as  an  order  or  command ;  to  give  an  injunction  to ;  to  di- 
rect with  authority ;  to  order  ;  to  charge. 

High  matter  thou  enjoitCst  me.  Milton. 

I  am  enjoined  by  oath  to  observe  three  things.         Shak. 

2.  {Law)  To  prohibit  or  restrain  by  a  judicial  order 
or  decree ;  to  put  an  injunction  on. 

This  is  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  defendants  from  disturbing  the 
plaintiffs.  Kent. 

It^^  Enjoin  has  the  force  of  pressing  admonition  with 
authority ;  as,  a  parent  enjoins  on  his  children  the  duty 
of  obedience.  But  it  has  also  the  sense  of  command; 
as,  the  duties  enjoined  by  God  in  the  moral  law.  "  This 
word  is  more  authoritative  than  direct.,  and  less  imperious 
than  command."    Johnson. 

En-Join',  t>.  ^    To  join  or  unite.     [06s.]  HooTner. 

En-loin'er  (en-join'er),  n.     One  who  enjoins. 

En-Joln'ment  (-ment),  n.  Direction  ;  command ;  au- 
thoritative admonition.     [Obs.']  Sir  T.  Browne. 

En-]oy'  (en-joi'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Enjoyed  (-joid') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enjottng.]  [OF.  enjoier  to  receive  with 
joy  ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  OF.  &  F.  joie  joy  :  cf.  OF.  en- 
joir  to  enjoy.  See  Jot.]  1.  To  take  pleasure  or  satis- 
faction in  the  possession  or  experience  of ;  to  feel  or  per- 
ceive with  pleasure  ;  to  be  delighted  with  ;  as,  to  enjoy 
the  dainties  of  a  feast ;  to  enjoy  conversation. 

2.  To  have,  possess,  and  use  with  satisfaction ;  to 
occupy  or  have  the  benefit  of,  as  a  good  or  profitable 
thing,  or  as  something  desirable ;  as,  to  enjoy  a  free  con- 
stitution and  religious  liberty. 

That  the  children  of  Israel  may  enjoy  every  man  the  inher- 
itance of  his  fathers.  Num.  xxxvi.  8. 
To  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.    Heb.  xi.  25. 

3.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with.  Milton. 
To  enjoy  one's  self,  to  feel  pleasure ;  to  be  happy. 
En-joy',  V.  i.     To  take  satisfaction  ;  to  live  in  happi- 
ness.    [J?.]                                                                   Milton. 

Bn-Joy'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  enjoyed  or 
of  giving  joy  ;  yielding  enjoyment.  Milton. 

En-loy'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  enjoys. 

En-joy'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  condition  of  enjoy- 
ing anytlung ;  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  as  in  the  posses- 
Bi«n  or  occupancy  of  anythuig ;  possession  and  use  ;  as, 
the  enjoyment  of  an  estate. 

2.  That  which  gives  pleasure  or  keen  satisfaction. 

The  hope  of  everlasting  enjoyments.  Qlanvill. 

Syn.  —  Pleasure;  satisfaction;  gratification;  fruition; 
happiness ;  felicity ;  delight. 


En-ken'nel  (5n-kSn'nel),  V.  t.    To  put  into  a  kennel. 

En-ker'cMefed  (en-ker'chlft),  a.  Bound  with  a  ker- 
chief ;  draped  ;  hooded  ;  covered.  Milton. 
That  soft,  enherchie/ed  hair.            M.  Aimold. 

En-kln'dle  (en-kln'd'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enkin- 
dled (-d'ld);  p.  pr.  &  vb.    n.  Enkindling  (-dling).] 

1.  To  set  on  fire ;  to  inflame ;  to  kindle.  Shak. 

2.  To  excite  ;  to  rouse  into  action ;  to  incite. 

To  enkindle  the  enthusiasm  of  an  artist.        Talfourd. 

En-lace'  (en-las'),  V.  t.  To  bind  or  encircle  with  lace, 
or  as  with  lace ;  to  lace  ;  to  encircle ;  to  enfold  ;  hence, 
to  entangle. 

Ropes  of  pearl  her  neck  and  breast  enUwe.    P.  Fletcher. 

En-lace'ment  (en-las'ment),  n.  The  act  of  enlacing, 
or  state  of  being  enlaced  ;  a  surrounding  as  with  a  lace. 

En-lard'  (gn-lard'),  V.  i.  [Pref.  en-  +  lard:  cf.  OF. 
enlarder  to  put  on  the  spit,  Pr.  &  Sp.  enlardar  to  rub 
with  grease,  baste.]  To  cover  or  dress  with  lard  or 
grease ;  to  fatten.  Shak. 

En-large'  (en-liirj'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enlaeged 
(-larjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enlarging  (-lar'jing).]  [OF. 
enlargier ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -j-  F.  large  wide.  See 
Large.]  1.  To  make  larger  ;  to  increase  in  quantity  or 
dimensions  ;  to  extend  in  limits ;  to  magnify  ;  as,  the 
body  is  enlarged  by  nutrition  ;  to  enlarge  one's  house. 

To  enlarge  their  possessions  of  laud.  Locke. 

2.  To  increase  the  capacity  of ;  to  expand ;  to  give  free 
scope  or  greater  scope  to ;  also,  to  dilate,  as  with  joy, 
afEection,  and  the  like  ;  as,  knowledge  enlarges  the  mind. 

O  ye  Corinthians,  our  .  .  .  heart  is  enlarged.    2  Cor.  vi.  11. 

3.  To  set  at  large  or  set  free.     [Archaic] 

It  will  enlarge  us  from  all  restraints.  Barrow. 

Enlarging  hammer,  a  hammer  with  a  slightly  rounded 
face  of  large  diameter  ;  —  used  by  gold  beaters.  Knight. 
— To  enlarge  an  order  or  rule  (Law),  to  extend  the  time 
for  complying  with  it.  Abbott.  —  To  enlarge  one's  self,  to 
give  free  vent  to  speech ;  to  spread  out  discourse.  "  They 
enlarged  themselves  on  this  subject."  Clarendon.  —  lo 
enlarge  the  heart,  to  make  free,  liberal,  and  charitable. 

Syn. — To  increase ;  extend ;  expand ;  spread ;  amplify ; 
augment ;  magnify.    See  Increase. 

En-large',  v.  i.  1.  To  grow  large  or  larger ;  to  be 
further  extended  ;  to  expand ;  as,  a  plant  enlarges  by 
growth ;  an  estate  enlarges  by  good  management ;  a, 
volume  of  ;vir  enlarges  by  rarefaction. 

2.  To  speak  or  write  at  length  ;  to  be  diffuse  in  speak- 
ing or  writing  ;  to  expatiate ;  to  dilate. 

To  enlarge  upon  this  theme.  M.  Arnold. 

3.  (Naui.)  To  get  more  astern  or  parallel  with  the 
vessel's  course ;  to  draw  aft ;  —  said  of  the  wind. 

En-larged'  (en-larjd'),  a.  Made  large  or  larger;  ex- 
tended; swoUen.  —  En-lar'ged-ly  (Sn-lar'jSd-ly),  adv. 
—  En-lar'ged-ness,  n. 

En-large'ment  (Sn-larj'ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  in- 
creasing in  size  or  bulk,  real  or  apparent ;  the  state  of 
being  increased  ;  augmentation ;  further  extension  ;  ex- 
pansion. 

2.  Expansion  or  extension,  as  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind ;  ennoblement,  as  of  the  feelings  and  character ; 
as,  an  enlargement  of  views,  of  knowledge,  of  affection. 

3.  A  setting  at  large,  or  being  set  at  large ;  release 
from  confinement,  servitude,  or  distress  ;  liberty. 

Give  enlargement  to  the  swain.  Shak. 

4.  Diffusiveness  of  speech  or  writing  ;  expatiation  ;  a 
wide  range  of  discourse  or  argument. 

An  enlargement  upon  the  vices  and  corruptions  that  were  got 
into  the  army.  Clarendon. 

En-lar'ger  (Sn-lar'jer),  n.    One  that  enlarges. 

En-lay'  (en-la'^,  V.  t.    See  Inlay. 

En-length'en  (en-length"n),  V.  t.   To  lengthen.  [Obs.] 

En-lev'en  (en-lev"n),  n.    Eleven.    [06s.]      Chaucer. 

En-llght'  (en-lif),  V.  t.  [Pref.  en-  +  light.  Cf.  En- 
lighten.]    To  Ulumine  ;  to  enlighten.     [-S.] 

Which  from  the  first  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
Enlights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last.       Pope. 

En-Ugilt'en  (en-lit"n),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  +  lighten: 
cf.  AS.  inlihtan.  Cf.  Enlight.]  1.  To  supply  with 
light ;  to  illuminate ;  as,  the  sun  enlightens  the  earth. 

His  lightnings  enlightened  the  world.    Ps.  xcvii.  4. 

2.  To  make  clear  to  the  intellect  or  conscience ;  to 
shed  the  light  of  truth  and  knowledge  upon  ;  to  furnish 
with  increase  of  knowledge  ;  to  instruct ;  as,  to  enlighten 
the  mind  or  understanding. 

The  conscience  enlightened  by  the  "Word  and  Spirit  of  God. 

Trench. 

En-llght'en-er  (en-lit''n-er),  n.  One  who  enlightens 
or  illuminates ;  one  who,  or  that  which,  communicates 
light  to  the  eye,  or  clear  views  to  the  mind. 

En-light'en-ment  (-'n-ment),  n.  Act  of  enlighten- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  enlightened  or  instructed. 

En-limn'  (§n-iim'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  e»-  -)-  limn.  Cf. 
Enlumine,  Illuminatb.]  To  adorn  by  illuminating  or 
ornamenting  with  colored  and  decorated  letters  and 
figures,  as  a  book  or  manuscript.     [iJ.]  Palsgrave. 

En-link'  (en-lTnk'),  v.  t.  To  chain  together ;  to  con- 
nect, as  by  links.  Shak. 

En-llst'  (en-lTsf) ,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Enlisted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Enlisting.]  1.  To  enter  on  a  list ;  to  enroll ; 
to  register. 

2.  To  engage  for  military  or  naval  service,  the  name 
being  entered  on  a  list  or  register ;  as,  to  enlist  men. 

3.  To  secure  the  support  and  aid  of ;  to  employ  in  ad- 
vancing some  interest ;  as,  to  enlist  persons  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  or  in  a  charitable  enterprise. 

En-list',  V.  i.  1.  To  enroll  and  bind  one's  seU  for 
military  or  naval  service ;  as,  he  enlisted  in  the  regular 
army ;  the  men  enlisted  for  the  war. 

2.  To  enter  heartily  into  a  cause,  as  If  enrolled. 

En-llSt'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  enlisting,  or 
the  state  of  being  enlisted;  volimtary  enrollment  to 
serve  as  a  soldier  or  a  sailor. 

2.  The  writing  by  which  an  enlisted  man  is  bound. 


En-live'  (Sn-liT')i  "•  '•  [Pref.  e«-  -f-  live,  a.]  To  en- 
Uven.    [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

En-liv'en  (5n-liv''n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enlivened 
(-'ndl ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enlivening  (-'n-ing).]  [Pref. 
en-  -(-  liven.]  1.  To  give  life,  action,  or  motion  to  ;  to 
make  vigorous  or  active ;  to  excite ;  to  quicken ;  as, 
fresh  fuel  enlivens  a  fire. 

Lo  !  of  themselves  th'  enlivened  chessmen  move.    Cowley. 

2.  To  give  spirit  or  vivacity  to ;  to  make  sprightly, 
gay,  or  cheerful ;  to  animate  ;  as,  mirth  and  good  humor 
enliven  a  company ;  enlivening  strains  of  music. 

Syn.  —  To  animate  ;  rouse  ;  inspire ;  cheer ;  encourage ; 
comfort ;  exhilarate ;  inspirit ;  invigorate. 

En-liv'en-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  en- 
livens,  animates,  or  invigorates. 

En-look'  (§n-lok'),  V.  t.    To  lock  ;  to  inclose. 

En-lu'mlne  (5n-lu'mTn),  V.  i.  [F.  enluminer ;  pref. 
en-  (L.  in)  -\-  L.  luminare  to  light  up.  Illumine.  See  Il- 
luminate, and  cf.  Limn.]    To  illumine.  [Obs.]  Spenser. 

En-lute'  (en-luf),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  +  L.  lutum  mud, 
clayj     To  coat  with  clay  ;  to  lute.     [Obs.]        Chaucer. 

II  En'man'oh^'  (aN'maN'sha'),  a.  [F.  ;  pref.  en-  (L. 
in)  -f-  manche  sleeve.]  (Her.)  Resembling,  or  covered 
with,  a  sleeve ;  —  said  of  the  chief  when  lines  are  drawn 
from  the  middle  point  of  the  upper  edge  to  the  sides. 

En-mar'ble  (5n-mar'b'l),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -\-  marble.'^ 
To  make  hard  as  marble ;  to  harden.     [06s.]      Spenser. 

En-mesh'  (gn-mSsh'),  v.  t.    [Pref.  ere-  +  mesh.    Cf .  IN- 

MESH.]   To  catch  or  entangle  in,  or  as  in,  meshes.    Shak. 

My  doubts  enmesh  me  if  I  try.  Lowell. 

En-mew'  (Sn-mil'),  v.  t.    See  Emmew. 

En-mist'  (5n-mTst'),  v.  t.    To  infold,  as  in  a  mist. 

En'mi-ty  (Sn'mi-ty),  n.;  pi.  Enmities  (-tiz).^  [OE. 
enemyte,  fr.  enemy :  cf.  F.  inimitie,  OF.  enemistie.  See 
Enemy,  and  cf.  Amity.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  an 
enemy ;  hostile  or  unfriendly  disposition. 

No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known.        Milton. 

2.  A  state  of  opposition  ;  hostility. 

The  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God.    James  iv.  4. 

Syn.  —  Rancor ;  hostility ;  hatred ;  aversion  ;  antipa- 
thy ;  repugnance ;  animosity ;  iU  will ;  malice  ;  malevo- 
lence.   See  Animosity,  Rancor. 

En-mossed'  (Su-mSsf ;  115),  a.  [Pref.  en-  -f-  moss.'] 
Covered  with  moss ;  mossed.  Keats, 

En-move'  (en-moov'),  V.  t.    See  Emmove.     [06s.] 

En-muf'fle  (en-miif'f '1),  V.  t.     To  muffle  up. 

En-mure'  (5n-mur'),  v.  t.    To  immure.     [06s.] 

En-na'tion  (en-na'shiin),  n.  [Gr.  imia  nine.]  (Zo&l.^ 
The  ninth  segment  in  insects. 

En'ne-ad  (en'ne-Sd),  n.  [Gr.  ^iTcas,  -aSos,  fr.  ivvia. 
nine.]     The  number  nine  or  a  group  of  nine. 

The  Enneads,  the  title  given  to  the  works  of  the  philoso- 
pher Plotinus,  published  by  his  pupil  PorphjTy;  — so 
called  because  each  of  the  six  boots  into  which  it  is  di- 
vided contains  nine  chapters. 

En'ne-a-gon  (-a-gon  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  evvea  nine  -f  y<o- 
via  comer,  angle :  cf .  F.  enneagone.]  (Geom.)  A  poly- 
gon or  plane  figure  with  nine  sides  and  nine  angles ;  a 
nonagon. 

En'ne-ag'O-nal  (en'ne-Sg'o-nol),  a.  (Geom.)  Belong- 
ing to  an  enneagou ;  having  nine  angles. 

En'ne-ag'y-noUB  (-Sj'i-niis),  a.  [Gr.  imia  nine-f- 
yvvri  woman,  female.]  (Bot.)  Having  or  producing  nine 
pistils  or  styles  ;  —  said  of  a  flower  or  plant. 

En'ne-a-he'dral  (-a-he'dral),  a.  [Gr.  evvioTtiiae  ■\- 
k&pa.  side.]     (Geom.)  Having  nine  sides. 

En'ne-a-he'drl-a  (-he'dn-a),  )  ra.     (Geom.)  A  figure 

En'ne-a-he'dron  (-he'drSn),  )  having  nine  sides ; 
a  nonagon. 

II  En'ne-an'drl-a  (-Sn'dri-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ivveoi 
nine  -|-  avrip,  avSpoi,  man,  male :  cf.  F.  enneandrie."] 
(Bot. )  A  Linnsean  class  of  plants  having  nine  stamens. 

En'ne-an'drl-an  (-an),     I  a.    (Bot.)  Having  nine  sta- 

En'ne-an'drous  (-drus),  J     mens. 

En'ne-a-pet'al-ous  (-a-pet'al-iis),  a.  [Gr.  evvea  nine 
-\- E.  petalous :  cf .  F.  enneapetale.]  (Bot.)  Having  nine 
petals,  or  flower  leaves. 

En'ne-a-sper'mous  (-sper'miis),  a.  [Gr.  evvea  -|-  o-ire'p- 
y-a  seed.]     (Bot.)  Having  nine  seeds ;  —  said  of  fruits. 

En'ne-at'iC  (-St'ik),       )  a.     [Gr.  iwea.  nine.]    OccuT- 

En'ne-at'ic-al  (-t-kal),  )  ring  once  in  every  nine 
times,  days,  years,  etc. ;  every  ninth. 

Enneatical  day,  every  ninth  day  of  a  disease.  —  Enileat- 
leal  year,  every  ninth  year  of  a  man's  life. 

En-neW  (en-nii'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -\-  new.  Cf.  In- 
novate.]   To  make  new.     [06s.]  Skelton. 

En-niche'  (en-nich'),  v.  t.  To  place  in  a  niche.  Sterne. 

En-no'ble  (en-no'b'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ennobled 
(-b'ld) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ennobling  (-blTng).]  [Pref.  em-4- 
noble:  cf .  F.  ennoblir.]  1.  To  make  noble;  to  elevate 
in  degree,  qualities,  or  excellence ;  to  dignify.  "  En- 
nobling all  that  he  touches."  Trench. 
"What  can  ennoble  sots,  or  slaves,  or  cowards  ? 
Alas  I  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards.  Pope. 

2.  To  raise  to  the  rank  of  nobility ;  as,  to  ennoble  a 
commoner. 

Syn.  — To  raise;  dignify;  exalt;  elevate;  aggrandize. 

En-no'ble-ment,  n.  1.  The  act  of  making  noble,  oi 
of  exalting,  dignifying,  or  advancing  to  nobility.  Bacon. 

2.  That  which  ennobles ;  excellence ;  dignity. 

En-no1)ler  (-bier),  re.     One  who  ennobles. 

II  En'niii'  (aN'nwe'),  re.  [P.,  fr.  L.  in  odio  in  hatred. 
See  Annoy.]  A  feeling  of"  weariness  and  disgust ;  dull- 
ness and  languor  of  spirits,  arising  from  satiety  or  want 
of  interest ;  tedium.  T.  Gray. 

II  En'nny'6'  (aN'nwe-'yS'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  ennuyer. 
See  Ennui.]  Affected  with  ennui ;  weary  in  spirits ; 
emotionally  exhausted. 

II  En'nuy'6',  n.    [F.]    One  who  is  affected  with  ennui. 

jl  En'nuy'^e'  (aN'nwe'ya'),  n.  [F.]  A  woman  affected 
with  ennui.  Mrs.  Jameson. 

E-nod'al  (e-nod'al),  a.     (Bot.)  Without  a  node.  Gray. 
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En'O-da'tion  (Sn'6-da'shun  or  e'no-),  n.  [L.  enodatio 
explanation,  fr.  enodare  to  free  from  knots.  See  Enode.] 
The  act  or  operation  of  clearing  of  knots,  or  of  untying ; 
hence,  also,  the  solution  of  a  difficulty.     [J?.]       Bailey. 

E-node' (e-uod'),  v.  t.  [L.  enoc^are;  e  out  -{- nodare 
to  fill  with  knots,  nodus  a  knot.]  To  clear  of  knots ;  to 
make  clear.     [06«.]  Cockeram. 

E-noint'  (e-noinf),  a.     Anointed.     [OJi.J       Chaucer. 

E-nom'O-tarcIl  (e-nom'o-tark),  n.  [Gr.  ivwiJ.OTapxV'!  ; 
tf(i)/ioTi'a  -)-  apxai  leader.  See  Enomoty.]  (Gr.  Aniiq.) 
The  commander  of  an  enomoty.  Mitford. 

E-nom'O-ty  (e-nom'o-ty),  n.  [Gr.  ivuifioria.,  fr.  evii- 
ftOTOs  sworn  ;  ef  in  -)-  o^""^'""  to  swear.]  (Gr.  Antiq.)  A 
band  of  sworn  soldiers  ;  a  division  of  the  Spartan  army 
ranging  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-six  men,  bound  to- 
gether by  oath. 

II  En'o-pla  (Sn'o-pla),  n.  pi. 
armed ;  ei/  in  -)-  oTrAa,  pi.,  ar- 
mor.] (Zool.)  One  of  the 
orders  of  Nemertina,  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  armature  of  spines 
or  plates  in  the  proboscis. 

En-op'to-man'cy  (en-5p'- 

to-raSn'sy),  re.     [Gr.  ei/OTrrof  ^  ^,,    °     v      ■      « 

visible  in  (a  thing)  +  -maney.l  ^™/orth1  'iL^pl^a^^'fuc^h' 
Divmation   by  the   use   of    a    enlarged. 

™'i'''"''       .  ,^    ^      ,s  rr..        ^  Bulb  ;jK  Cavity  of  Bulb; 

E-norm'  (e-norm'),  a.  [Cf.  c  Median  Spine  ;  B  JD' 
F.  enorme.  See  Enormous.]  Lateral  Capsules  with  pin- 
Enormous.     lObs.']    Spenser.    Bhapcd    spines  j    E    Duct; 

E-nor'ml-ty  (e-n8r'mi-ty),    -"^'and. 
n. ;  pi.  Enormities  (-tiz).     [L.  enormitas,  fr.  enormia 
enormous:  cf.  P.  enormite.    See  Enormous.]     1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  exceeding  a  measure  or  rule,  or  of  be- 
ing immoderate,  monstrous,  or  outrageous. 

The  enormity  of  his  learned  acquisitions.    De  Qidncey. 

2.  That  which  is  enormous ;  especially,  an  exceeding 
offense  against  order,  right,  or  decency ;  an  atrocious 
crime ;  flagitious  villainy  ;  an  atrocity. 

These  ^Igmmorous  enormities  which  are  grown  too  big  and 
strong  for  law  or  shame.  South. 

E-nor'mous  (-miis),  a.  [L.  enormis  enormous,  out  of 
rule  ;  e  out  -f-  norma  rule  :  cf.  F.  enorme.  Bee  NoE- 
MAL.]  1.  Exceeding  the  usual  rule,  norm,  or  measure  ; 
out  of  due  proportion  ;  inordinate ;  abnormal.  "  Enor- 
mous hliss."  Milton.  "This  ereormoMS  state."  Shak. 
"  The  hoop's  enormous  size."    Jenyns. 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  eriormous  in  their  gait.       Milton. 

2.  Exceedingly  wicked  ;  outrageous ;  atrocious ;  mon- 
strous ;  as,  an  enormous  crime. 

That  detestable  profession  of  a  life  so  enormous.      Sale. 

Syn.  —  Huge  ;  vast ;  immoderate  ;  immense  ;  excess- 
ive ;  prodigious ;  monstrous.  —  Enormous,  Immense,  Ex- 
cessive. We  speak  of  a  thing  as  enormous  when  it  over- 
passes its  ordinary  law  of  existence  or  far  exceeds  its 
proper  average  or  standard,  and  becomes  —  so  to  speak 
—  abnormal  in  its  magnitude,  degree,  etc.  ;  as,  a  man  of 
enormous  strength;  a  deed  of  enormous  wickedness. 
Immense  expresses  somewhat  indefinitely  an  immeasur- 
able quantity  or  extent.  Excessiee  is  applied  to  what  is 
beyond  a  just  measure  or  amount,  and  is  always  used  in 
an  evil  sense ;  as,  enormous  size ;  an  enormous  crime  ;  an 
immere.se  expenditure ;  the  expanse  of  oceai\  Is  immense. 
"  Excessive  levity  and  indulgence  are  ultimately  excessive 
rigor."  V.Knox.  "Complaisance becomes seivitude when 
it  is  excessive."    La  Rochefoucaidd  (Trans.). 

E-nor'moU3-ly,  adv.     In  an  enormous  degi-ee. 

E-nor'mous-nesS,  re.     The  state  of  being  enormous. 

En-or'tho-trope  (Sn-8r'th6-trop),  re.  [Gr.  ev  in  -f- 
opflds  upright,  correct  +  rpeVeii/  to  turn.]  An  optical 
toy ;  a  card  on  which  confused  or  imperfect  figures  are 
drawn,  but  which  form  to  the  eye  regular  figures  when 
the  card  is  rapidly  revolved.     See  Thacmatrope. 

E-nough'  (e-nuf),  a.  [OE.  inoh,  inow,  enogh,  AS. 
yenoh,  genog,  a.  &  adv.  (akin  to  OS.  ginog,  D.  genoeg, 
OHG.  giyniog,  G.  genug,  Icel.  gnogr,  Sw.  nog,  Dan. 
nok,  Goth,  ganohs),  fr.  geneah  it  suffices  (akin  to  Goth. 
ganah) ;  pref.  ge-  -\-  a  root  akin  to  L.  nancisci  to  get, 
Skr.  reof ,  Gr.  eveyiciiv  to  carry.]  Satisfying  desire  ;  giv- 
ing content ;  adequate  to  meet  the  want ;  sufficient ;  — 
usually,  and  more  elegantly,  following  the  noun  to  which 
;t  belongs. 

How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father's  have  bread  enough 
and  to  spare  I  Luke  xv.  17. 

E-nough',  adv.     1.  In  a  degree  or  quantity  that  sat- 
isfies ;  to  satisfaction ;  sufficiently. 
_  2.  Fully ;  quite ;  —  used  to  express  slight  augmenta- 
tion of  the  positive  degree,  and  sometimes  equivalent  to 
very  ;  as,  he  is  ready  enough  to  embrace  the  offer. 

I  know  you  well  enovgh  ;  you  are  Signior  Antonio.      Shak. 

Thou  knowest  well  eno«j?i  .  .  .  that  this  is  no  time  to  lend 
money.  shak. 

3.  In  a  tolerable  degree ;  —  used  to  express  mere  ac- 
ceptableness  or  acquiescence,  and  implying  a  degree  or 
quantity  rather  less  than  is  desired ;  as,  the  song  was 
well  enough. 

^F"  Enough  usually  follows  the  word  it  modifies. 

E-nough',  re.  A  sufficiency ;  a  quantity  which  satis- 
fies desire,  is  adequate  to  the  want,  or  is  equal  to  the 
power  or  ability ;  as,  he  had  enough  to  do  to  take  care  of 
himself.    "  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast." 

And  Esau  said,  I  have  enough,  my  brother.     Gen.  xxxiii.  9. 

E-nough',  inter  j.  An  exclamation  denoting  sufficiency, 
being  a  shortened  form  of  it  is  enough. 

E-nounce'  (e-nouns'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Enounced 
(-nounsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enouncing  (-noun'sing).]  [F. 
enoncer,  L.  enuntiare;  e  owt -\- nuniiare  to  announce, 
fr.  nuniius  messenger.    See  Nuncio,  and  cf.  Enunciate.] 

1.  To  announce  ;  to  declare ;  to  state,  as  a  proposi- 
tion or  argument.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  To  utter  ;  to  articulate. 

The  student  should  be  able  to  enounce  these  [aoundsl  inde- 
pendently. ^.  _j/.  jicii 


E-nounce'ment  (e-nouns'ment),  n.  Act  of  enouncing ; 
that  which  is  enounced. 

E-now'  (-uou').    A  form  of  Enough.    [Archaic}  Shak. 

En-pa'tron  (8u-pa'triiu),  v.  t.  To  act  the  part  of  a 
patron  towards ;  to  patronize.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

Eu-plerce'  (6n-p5rs'),  v.  t.  [See  Empieroe.]  To 
pierce.     [Obs."]  Shak. 

En-quere'  (-kwer'),  v.  i.   To  inquire.   [Obs.']    Chaucer. 

En-qulck'en  (Sn-kwik''n),  v.  i.  To  quicken  ;  to  make 
ahve.     [Obs.']  Dr.  H.  More. 

En-quire'  (6n-kwir'),  v.  i.  &  t.    See  Inquirk. 

En-quir'er  (en-kwii'er),  re.     See  Inquirer. 

En-qulr'y  (Sn-kwir'y),  re.     See  Inquiry. 

En-race'  (8n-ras'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -\-  race  lineage.] 
To  enroot ;  to  implant.     [Odj.]  Spenser. 

En-rage'  (eu-raj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enraged 
(-rajd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Eiieaging  (-ra'jing).]  [F.  cn- 
rager  to  be  enraged  ;  pref.  ere-  (L.  in)  +  rage  rage.  See 
Rage.]  To  fill  with  rage ;  to  provoke  to  frenzy  or  mad- 
ness ;  to  make  furious. 

Syn.  — To  irritate;  incense;  inflame;  exasperate; 
provoke ;  anger ;  madden ;  infuriate. 

En-rage'ment  (-ment),  re.  Act  of  enraging  or  state 
of  being  enraged  ;  excitement.     [Obs.] 

En-range'  (en-ran j'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ere- -f- ranpe.  Cf. 
Enrank,  Arrange.]  1.  To  range  in  order ;  to  put  in 
rank;  to  arrange.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  rove  over ;  to  range.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

En-rank'  (gn-rSnk'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -f-  rank.]  To 
place  in  ranks  or  in  order.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

En-rapt'  (Sn-rapf),  p.  a.  [Pref,  ere-  -|-  rapt.  Cf. 
Enravish.]  Thrown  into  ecstasy ;  transported ;  en- 
raptured. Shak. 

En-rap'ture  (Sn-rSp'tiJr ;  135),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Enraptured  (-tiird ;  135) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Enraptur- 
ing.] To  transport  with  pleasure ;  to  delight  beyond 
measure;  to  enravish.  Shenslone. 

En-rav'lsh  (Sn-rSv'Ish),  v.  t.  To  transport  with  de- 
light ;  to  enrapture  ;  to  fascinate.  Spenser. 

En-rav'lsh-lng-ly.  adv.     So  as  to  throw  into  ecstasy. 
En-rav'lsh-ment  (-ment),  n.     The  state  of  being  en- 
ravished  or  enraptured ;  ecstasy ;  rapture.  Glanvill. 
En-reg'lS-ter  (Sn-rgj'Is-ter),  V.  t.     [Pref.  en-  -f  regis- 
ter :  cf.  F.  enregistrer.    Cf.  Ineegisteb.]    To  register ; 
to  enroll  or  record  ;  to  inregister. 

To  read  enregistered  in  every  nook 
His  goodness,  which  His  beauty  doth  declare.     Spenser. 
En-rheum'  (en-rum'),  V.  i.     [Pref.  ere-  -)-  rheum :  cf . 
F.  s'enrhumer.]    To  contract  a  rheum.  [Obs.]   Harvey. 
En-rlch'   (Sn-rlch'),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.   Enriched 
(-richf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Eneicbinq.]     [F.  enrichir ; 
pref.  ere-  (L.  in)  -f-  riche  rich.     See  Rich.]     1.  To  make 
rich  with  any  kind  of  wealth  ;  to  render  opulent ;  to  in- 
crease the  possessions  of ;  as,  to  enrich  the  understanding 
with  knowledge. 

Seeing,  Lord,  your  great  mercy 

Us  hath  enriched  so  openly.      Chaucer^s  Dream, 

2.  To  supply  with  ornament ;  to  adorn ;  as,  to  enrich 
a  ceiling  by  frescoes. 

3.  To  make  rich  with  manure  ;  to  fertilize  ;  —  said  of 
the  soil ;  as,  to  enrich  land  by  irrigation. 

4.  To  supply  with  knowledge ;  to  instruct ;  to  store ;  — 
said  of  the  mind.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

En-rlch'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  enriches. 
En-rlch'ment  (-ment),  re.     The  act  of  making  rich,  or 
that  which  enriches  ;  increase  of  value  by  improvements, 
embellishment,  etc.  ;  decoration ;  embellishment. 
En-rldge'  (Sn-rij'),  v.  t.     To  form  into  ridges.     Shah. 
En-rlng'  (en-rlng'),  v.  i.     To  encircle.     [R.] 
The  Muses  and  the  Graces,  grouped  in  threes, 
Enringed  a  billowing;  fountain  in  the  midst.    Tennyson. 

En-rlp'en  (gn-rlp''n),  v.  t.    To  ripen.    [Obs.]    Donne. 

En-rlve'  (5n-rlv'),  v.  t.    To  rive ;  to  cleave.     [Obs.] 

En-robe'  (en-rob'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -f  robe :  cf.  OF. 
enrober.]     To  invest  or  adorn  n-ith  a  robe  ;  to  attire. 

En-rock'ment  (en-rSk'ment),  re.  [Pref.  ere-  -f 
rock.]  A  mass  of  large  stones  thrown  into  water  at 
random  to  form  bases  of  piers,  'oreakwaters,  etc. 

En-roll'  (en-rol'),.  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enrolled 
(-rold') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Enrolling.]  [Pref.  ere-  -j-  roll  : 
cf .  F.  enroler ;  pref.  ere-  (L.  in)  -f-  role  roll  or  register. 
See  Roll,  re.]  [Written  also  enrol.]  1.  To  insert  in  a 
roll ;  to  register  or  enter  in  a  list  or  catalogue  or  on  rolls 
of  court ;  hence,  to  record  ;  to  insert  in  records ;  to 
leave  in  writing ;  as,  to  enroll  men  for  service  ;  to  enroll 
a  decree  or  a  law  ;  also,  reflexively,  to  enlist. 

An  unwritten  law  of  common  right,  so  engraven  in  the 
hearts  of  our  ancestors,  and  by  them  so  constantly  enjoyed 
and  claimed,  as  that  it  needed  not  enrolling.  Milton. 

All  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  enrolled  themselves. 

Prescott. 

2.  To  envelop ;  to  inwrap  ;  to  involve.  [Obs.]  Spen.^r. 

En-roU'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  enrolls  or  registers. 

En-roU'ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  F.  enrolement.]  [Writ- 
ten also  enrolment.]  1.  The  act  of  enrolling ;  registra- 
tion. Holland. 

2.  A  writing  in  which  anything  is  enrolled  ;  a  regis- 
ter ;  a  record.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

En-root'  (en-roof),  v.  t.  To  fix  by  the  root ;  to  fix 
fast ;  to  implant  deep.  Shak. 

En-round' (en-round'),  J),  i.  To  surround.  [Obs.]  Shak. 

II  En'  route'  (iiN'  root').     [F.]     On  the  way  or  road. 

II  Ens  (Snz),  re.    [L.,  ens,  entis,  a  thing.    See  Entity.] 

1.  (Metaph.)  Entity,  being,  or  existence  ;  an  actually 
existing  being  ;  also,  God,  as  the  Being  of  Beings. 

2.  (Chem.)  Something  supposed  to  condense  within 
itself  all  the  virtues  and  qualities  of  a  substance  from 
which  it  is  extracted  ;  essence.     [Obs.] 

En-safe'  (en-saf),  V,  t.     To  make  safe.     [Obs.]  Hall. 

Bn-sam'ple  (Sn-sSm'p'l),  re.  [OF.  ensample,  essam- 
ple,  F.  exemple.  See  Example.]  An  example  ;  a  pat- 
tern or  model  for  imitation.  [Obs.]  Tyndale. 
Being  enmmplcs  to  the  flock.             1  Pet.  v.  :i. 


En-sam'ple  (Sn-sSm'p'l),  v.  i.  To  exemplify ;  to  show 
by  example.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

En-san'gulne  (eu-sSn'gwin),  V.  t.  To  stain  or  cover 
with  blood ;  to  make  bloody,  or  of  a  blood-red  color  ;  as, 
an  ensanguined  \iMe.    "  The  eresareyuireet?  field."   Milton. 

En'sate  (eu'sSt),  a.  [NL.  ensatus,  fr.  L.  ensis  sword.] 
(Dot.  &  Zo'ol.)  Having  sword-shaped  leaves,  or  appen- 
dages ;  ensiform. 

En-scale'  (Sn-skal'),  v.  t.     To  cover  with  scales. 

En-SChed'Ule  (en-sked'fil ;  135),  v.  t.  To  insert  in  a 
schedule.     See  Schedule.     [J?.]  Shak. 

En-sconce'  (en-skons'),  V.   t.     [imp.   &  p.  p.   En- 
sconced (-skonsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ensconcing  (-skon'- 
sTng).]     To  cover  or  shelter,  as  with  a  sconce  or  fort ;  to 
place  or  hide  securely  ;  to  conceal. 
She  shall  not  see  me  :  I  will  ensconce  me  behind  the  arras.  Shak. 

En-seal'  (en-sel'),  V.  i.  To  impress  with  a  seal ;  to 
mark  as  with  a  seal;  hence,  to  ratify.     [Ohs.] 

This  deed  I  do  enseal.  Piers  Plowman. 

En-seam'  (Sn-sem'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ere-  -|-  seam  suture. 
Cf.  Inseam.]  To  sew  up  ;  to  inclose  by  a  seam ;  hence, 
to  include  ;  to  contain.  Camden. 

En-seam',  f.  ^  [Pref.  ere- -)- seawi  grease.]  To  cover 
with  grease  ;  to  defile  ;  to  pollute.     [Obs.] 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed.  Shak. 

En-sear'  (en-ser'),  v.  t.    To  sear;  to  dry  up.     [Obs.] 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptious  womb.  Shak. 

En-search'  (en-serch'),  V.  i.  [OF.  encerchier.  See 
Search.]  To  make  search ;  to  try  to  find  something. 
[Obs.]—v.  t.  To  search  for.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

En-seel'  (en-sel'),  V.  t.  To  close  the  eyes  of ;  to  seel ; 
—  said  in  reference  to  a  hawk.     [Obs.] 

En-seint'  (en-sanf),  a.  (Law)  With  child ;  preg- 
nant.    See  Enceinte.     [Obs.] 

II  En'sem'ble  (aN'saN'bl'),  n.  [F.]  The  whole ;  all 
the  parts  taken  together. 

II  En'sem'ble,  adv.     [F.]    All  at  once  ;  together. 

En-Shel'ter  (en-shel'ter),  v.  t.    To  shelter.     [Obs.] 

En-shield'  (en-sheld'),  V.  t.  To  defend,  as  with  a 
shield  ;  to  shield.     [Archaic]  Shak. 

En-shleld',  a.    Shielded ;  enshielded.     [Obs.]    ShaJe, 

En-shrine'  (en-shrin'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ensheined 
(-shrind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Enshrining.]  To  inclose  in  a 
shrine  or  chest ;  hence,  to  preserve  or  cherish  as  some- 
thing sacred ;  as,  to  enshrine  something  in  memory. 

We  will  enshrine  it  as  a  holy  relic.         Massinger. 

En-shroud'  (en-shroud'),  v.  t.  To  cover  with,  or  as 
with,  a  shroud ;  to  shroud.  Churchill. 

En-Sif'er-OUS  (en-slfer-iis),  a.  [L.  ensifer ;  ensif 
sword  -|-/erre  to  bear  :  cf.  F.  ensifire.]   Bearing  a  sword. 

En'Sl-form  (en'st-fSrm),  a.  [L.  ensis  sword  -)-  -form : 
cf.  F.  ensiforme.]  Having  the  form  of  a  sword  blade ; 
sword-shaped ;  as,  an  ensiform  leaf. 

Ensiform  cartilage,  and  Ensiform  process.  (Anat.)  Se( 
Xiphisternum. 

En'slgn  (en'sTn),  re.  [F.  enseigne,  L.  insignia,  pi.  of 
insigne  a  distinctive  mark,  badge,  flag ;  in  -j-  signum 
mark,  sign.    See  Sign,  and  cf.  Insignia,  3d  Ancient.] 

1.  A  flag  ;  a  banner  ;  a  standard  ;  esp.,  the  nation^ 
flag,  or  a  banner  indicating  nationality,  carried  by  a 
ship  or  a  body  of  soldiers,  —  as  distinguished  from  flags 
indicating  divisions  of  the  army,  rank  of  naval  officers, 
or  private  signals,  and  the  like. 

Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  still.       Shak. 

2.  A  signal  displayed  like  a  standard,  to  give  notice. 
He  will  Uf t  up  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  far.    Is.  v.  26. 

3.  Sign  ;  badge  of  office,  rank,  or  power  ;  symbol. 

The  ensigns  of  our  power  about  we  bear.         Waller. 

4.  (a)  Formerly,  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  army 
who  carried  the  ensign  or  flag  of  a  company  or  regiment. 
(6)  A  commissioned  officer  of  the  lowest  grade  in  the 
navy,  corresponding  to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in 
the  army.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

(5^°"  In  the  British  army  the  rank  of  ensign  was  abol- 
ished in  1871.  In  the  United  States  army  the  rank  is  not 
recognized;  the  regimental  flags  being  carried  by  a 
sergeant  called  the  color  sergeant. 

Ensign  bearer,  one  who  carries  a  flag ;  an  ensign. 

En'Sign,  v.  t.   1.  To  designate  as  by  an  ensign.  [Obs.1 
Henry  but  joined  the  roses  that  ensigned 
Particular  families.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  distinguish  by  a  mark  or  ornament;  esp.  (Her.), 
by  a  crown ;  thus,  any  charge  which  has  a  crown  im- 
mediately above  or  upon  it,  is  said  to  be  ensigned. 

En'slgn-cy  (en'sin-sy  ;  277),  re.  /  pi.  Ensigncies  (-sTz). 
The  rank  or  office  of  an  ensign. 

En'slgn-Ship,  re.     The  state  or  rank  of  an  ensign. 

En'Si-lage  (Sn'si-lSj ;  F.  aN'se'lazh'),  re.  [F.  ;  pref. 
en-  (L.  in)  +  silo.  See  Silo.]  1.  The  process  of  pre- 
serving fodder  (such  as  cornstalks,  rye,  oats,  millet,  etc.) 
by  compressing  it  while  green  and  fresh  in  a  pit  or  vat 
called  a  silo,  where  it  is  kept  covered  from  the  air ;  as, 
the  ensilage  of  fodder. 

2.  The  fodder  preserved  in  a  silo. 

En'si-lage  (Su'sT-laj),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Ensilaged 
(-lajd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Ensilaging  (-IS-jing).]  To  pre- 
serve in  a  silo  ;  as,  to  ensilage  corustalks. 

En-sky'  (Sn-skI'),  v.  t.  To  place  in  the  sky  or  in 
heaven.     [R.]    "  A  thing  eresWerf  and  sainted."      Shak. 

En-slave'  (5n-slav'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Enslaved 
(-slavd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Enslaving.]  To  reduce  to 
slavery ;  to  make  a  slave  of ;  to  subject  to  a  dominant 
influence. 

Tlie  conguer'd,  also,  and  cmlaved  bv  war, 

Shall,  with  their  freedom  lost,  all  virtue  lose.    Milton, 

Pleasure  admitted  in  undue  degree 

Enslares  the  will.  Cowper. 

En-slav'ed-ness  (-Sd-n5s),  re.   State  of  being  enslaved. 
En-slave'ment  (-ment),  re.     Tho  act  of  Inducing  to 
slavery;  state  of  being  enslaved;  bondage;  servitude. 
A  fresh  enslavente7it  to  their  enemies.  South. 
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'En-slav'er  (5n-slav'er),  n.    One  who  enslaves.  Swift. 

En-snare'  (Sn-sn3r'),  v.  t.  To  catch  in  a  snare.  See 
Insnare. 

En-snarl'  (-snarl'),  v.  t.  To  entangle.  \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

En-SO'ber  (en-so'ber).  v.  t.     To  make  sober.     [06j.] 
Sad  accidents  to  eiisober  his  spirits.     Jer.  Taylor. 

En-soul'  (§n-sol'),  V.  t.  To  indue  or  imbue  (a  body) 
with  soul,     [i?.]  Emerson. 

En-sphere'  (en-sfer'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -f-  sphere.  Cf. 
Inspheke.]     1.  To  place  in  a  sphere  ;  to  envelop. 

His  ample  shoulders  in  a  cloud  ensphered.    Chapman. 

2.  To  form  into  a  sphere. 

En-Stamp'  (en-st5mp'),  V.  t.  To  stamp ;  to  mark  as 
with  a  stamp ;  to  impress  deeply. 

It  is  the  motive  . .  .  which  enntamps  the  cliaracter.    Cogan. 

En-State'  (en-staf),  V.  i.     See  Instate. 

En'Sta-tite  (en'sta-tit),  re.  [Named  fr.  Gr.  lva-Ta.Tri<; 
an  adversary,  because  infusible  before  the  blowpipe.] 
(Blin.)  A  mineral  of  the  pyroxene  group,  orthorhombic 
in  crystallization ;  often  fibrous  and  massive  ;  color  gray- 
ish wliite  or  greenisli.  It  is  a  silicate  of  magnesia  with 
8ome  iron.     Bronzite  is  a  ferriferous  variety. 

En'Sta-tit'iC  (-tlt'Ik),  a.     Relating  to  enstatite. 

En-Store'  (Sn-stor'),  v.  i.  [See  Instaurate.]  To  re- 
store.    \_Obs.'\  Wyclif. 

En-Style'  (Sn-stil'J,  v.  t.    To  style  ;  to  name.     [06s.] 

En-SU'a-ble  (Sn-su'a-b'l),  a.     Ensuing ;  following. 

En-SUe'  (6n-su'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ensued  (-sud') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enstiing.]  [OF.  ensevre,  OF.  &  F.  en- 
suivre,  fr.  L.  insequi;  in  -\-  sequi  to  pursue.  See  Sue.] 
To  follow  ;  to  pursue  ;  to  follow  and  overtake.  [06«.] 
"  Seek  peace,  and  ensue  it."  1  Pet.  iii.  11. 

To  ensue  his  example  in  doing  the  like  miscliief.     Golding. 

En-SUe',  v.  i.  To  follow  or  come  afterward ;  to  follow 
as  a  consequence  or  in  chronological  succession ;  to  re- 
sult ;  as,  an  ensuing  conclusion  or  effect ;  the  year  ensu- 
ing was  a  cold  one. 

So  spoke  the  Dame,  but  no  applause  ensued.        Pope. 

Damage  to  the  mind  or  to  the  body,  or  to  both,  ensues,  unless 
the  exciting  cause  be  presently  removed.  I.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  To  follow ;  pursue ;  succeed.    See  Follow. 

Xn-sure'  (-shur'),  v.  t.    1.  To  make  sure.  See  Insure. 

2.  To  betroth!'    [Ofts.]  Sir  T.  More. 

En-sur'er  (-sbur'er),  n.    See  Insurer. 

En-swathe'  (Sn-swath'),  v.  t.  To  swathe ;  to  envelop, 
:as  in  swaddling  clothes.  Shale. 

En-swathe'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  enswathing, 
or  the  state  of  being  enswathed. 

En-sweep'  (en-swep'),  V.  i.  To  sweep  over  or  across ; 
to  pass  over  rapidly.     [JJ.]  Thomson. 

Ent-  (ent-).     A  prefix  signifying  within.     See  Ento-. 

-ent  (-ent,  -ent).  [F.  -ent,  L.  -ens,  -entis.']  An  adjective 
suffix  signifying  ac<iO«  or  being;  as,  corrodent,  excellent 
■  evaergent,  continent,  quiescent.     See  -ant. 

En-tab'la-ture  (en-tab'la-tiir  ;  135),  n.  [OF.  entabla- 
-  iure  :  cf .  It.  intavolatura,  fr.  LL.  intabulare  to  construct 
a  basis ;  L.  ire  -)-  tabulatum  board  work,  flooring,  fr.  tabu- 
.iaaboard.  See  Table.]  (^rc/j.)  The  su- 
perstructure which  lies  horizontally  upon 
the  columns.  See  Illust.  of  Column, 
•  Cornice. 

^^^  It  is  commonly  divided  into  archi- 
trave, the  part   immediately  above   the 
column ;  frieze,  the  central  space  ;  and 
cornice,  the  upper  projecting  moldings. 
Parker. 

En-ta'ble-ment  (en-ta'b'l-ment),  re. 
[F.  entablement,  LL.  intabulamentum.'] 
See  Entablatltre.     [i?.]  Evelyn. 

En-tac'kle  (en-tak'k'l),  V.  I.  To  sup- 
ply with  tackle.     [OJs.]  Skelton. 

En'tad  (gn'tSd),  adv.  [Ent-  -(-  L.  ad 
towards.]  {Anat.)  Toward  the  inside  or 
.  central  part ;  away  from  the  surface  ;  — 
opposed  to  ectad.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

En-tail'  (Sn-tal'),  n.  [OE.  eniaile  carv- 
ing, OF.  entaille,  F.,  an  incision,  fr.  en- 
.  taiUer  to  cut  away  ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -\-  Corner  of  Grecian 
iailler  to  Gut ;  TiL.  feudum  talliatum  9. 
fee  entailed,  i.  e.,  curtailed  or  limited. 
See  Tail  limitation.  Tailor.]  1.  That 
which  is  entailed.  Hence ;  (Law)  (a)  An 
estate  in  fee  entailed,  or  limited  in  de- 
scent to  a  particular  class  of  issue,  {b) 
The  rule  by  which  the  descent  is  fixed. 


Doric  Portico, 
showing  Entab- 
lature, a  Archi- 
trave ;  6  Frieze ; 
c  Cornice;  d 
Metope  ;  e  Tri- 
glyph. 


A  power  of  breaking 
their  estates. 


the  ancient  entails,  and  of  alienating 
Hume. 


2.  Delicately  carved  ornamental  work;  intaglio.  [06s.] 
"A  work  of  rich  entail."  Spenser. 

En-tail',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Entailed  (-tald')  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Entailing.]  [OE.  entailen  to  carve,  OF.  ere- 
tailler.  See  Entail,  re.]  1.  To  settle  or  fix  inalienably 
on  a  person  or  thing,  or  on  a  person  and  his  descendants 
or  a  certain  line  of  descendants  ;  —  said  especially  of  an 
estate  ;  to  bestow  as  an  heritage. 

Allowing  them  to  entail  their  estates.  Hume. 

I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee  and  to  thine  heirs  forever.        Shak. 

2.  To  appoint  hereditary  possessor.     \_Obs.'] 

To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown.  Shak. 

3.  To  cut  or  carve  in  an  ornamental  way.     [06i.] 

Entailed  with  curious  antics.  Spenser. 

En-tall'ment,  re.  1.  The  act  of  entailing  or  of  giving, 
as  an  estate,  and  directing  the  mode  of  descent. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  entailed. 

3.  A  tiling  entailed. 

Brutality  as  an  hereditary  entailment  becomes  an  ever  weak- 
ening force.  R.  L.  Dugdale. 

En'tal   (en'tal),   a.     [See  Ent-.]     (Anat.)  Pertaining 

to,  or  situated  near,  central  or  deep  parts ;  inner ;  —  op- 

•  posed  to  eetal.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

En-tame'  (en-tam'),  V.  t.    To  tame.    [06i.]         Shak. 


Entellus. 


En-tan'gle  (Sn-tSn'g'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Entan- 
gled (-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Entangling  (-gl lug).]  1.  To 
twist  or  interweave  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  easily 
separated  ;  to  make  tangled,  confused,  and  intricate ;  as, 
to  entangle  yam  or  the  hair. 

2.  To  involve  in  such  complications  as  to  render  ex- 
trication a  bewildering  difficulty  ;  hence,  metaphorically, 
to  insnare  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  bewilder  ;  to  puzzle  ;  as,  to 
entangle  the  feet  in  a  net,  or  in  briers.  "  Entangling  alli- 
ances." Washington. 

The  difficulties  that  perplex  men's  thoughts  and  entangle 
their  understandings.  Locke. 

Allowing  lier  to  e^itangle  herself  with  a  person  whose  future 
was  so  uncertain.  Froude. 

En-tan'gle-ment  (-ment),  re.  State  of  being  entan- 
gled ;  intricate  and  confused  involution  ;  that  which  en- 
tangles ;  intricacy ;  perplexity. 

En-tan'gler  (-gler),  re.     One  that  entangles. 

II  En-ta'Si-a  (Su-ta'zhT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ej/racrt?. 
See  Entasis.]  (Med.)  Tonic  spasm;  —  applied  gener- 
ically  to  denote  any  disease  characterized  by  tonic 
spasms,  as  tetanus,  trismus,  etc. 

II  En'ta-SlS  (Sn'ta-sTs),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  ei'Tao-is  a 
stretching ;    fr.    evTeiveif  ;    iv   in  -\-  tcCvclv   to   extend.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  slight  convex  swelling  of  the  shaft  of  a 
column. 

2.  (3fed.)  Same  as  Entasia. 

En-tass'ment  (en-tSs'ment),  re.  [F.  entassement,  fr. 
entasser  to  heap  up.]     A  heap  ;  accumulation,     [i?.] 

En-tas'tic  (en-tSs'tlk),  a.  [Formed  as  if  fr.  (assumed) 
Gr.  cj/TacTTiKos.  See  Entasis.]  (Med.)  Relating  to  any 
disease  characterized  by  tonic  spasms. 

En-tel'e-Chy  (en-tel'e-ky),  n.  [L.  entelechia,  Gr.  kv- 
TeAe'xeia,  prob.  fr.  ev  riKei  exuv  to  be  complete  ;  h  -\- 
te'Aos  completion,  end  -f-  ix^iv  to  have  or  hold.]  (Peri- 
patetic Philos.)  An  actuality;  a  conception  completely 
actualized,  in  distinction  from  mere  potential  existence. 

II  En-tel'lUS  (Sn-tel'lus),  re.  [NL. ,  the  specific  name,  fr. 
Gr.  ei'TeA.Aeii' to  command.] 
(Zool.)  An  East  Indian 
long-tailed  bearded  mon- 
key (Seninopithecus  entel- 
lus)  regarded  as  sacred  by 
the  natives.  It  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  caplike  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair  on  the 
head.  Called  also  hoonoo- 
maun  and  hungoor. 

En-tend'  (en-tgnd'),  V.  i. 
[F.  entendre,  fr.  L.  inten- 
dere.  See  Intend.]  To 
attend  to ;  to  apply  one's 
self  to.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

En-ten'der  (en-tSn'der),  V.  t.  1.  To  make  tender. 
[iJ.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  treat  with  tenderness.     [7?.]  Young. 

En-ten'tlve  (gn-tSn'tlv),  a.  [OF.  ententif.']  Atten- 
tive ;  zealous.     [06.S.]  Chaucer. 

En'ter-  (en'ter-).  [F.  entre  between,  fr.  L.  inter.  See 
Inter-.]     A  prefix  signifying  betweeri,  among,  part. 

En'ter  (Sn'ter),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Entered  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Entering.]  [OE.  erdren,  enteren,  F.  en- 
trer,  fr.  L.  intrare,  fr.  ititro  inward,  contr.  fr.  intero  (sc. 
loco),  fr.  inter  in  between,  between.  See  Inter-,  In,  and 
cf.  Interior.]  1.  To  come  or  go  into  ;  to  pass  into  the 
interior  of  ;  to  pass  within  the  outer  cover  or  shell  of  ; 
to  penetrate ;  to  pierce  ;  as,  to  enter  a  house,  a  closet,  a 
country,  a  door,  etc. ;  the  river  enters  the  sea. 

That  darksome  cave  they  enter.  Spenser. 

I, .  .  .  wiHi  the  multitude  of  my  redeemed, 
Shall  enter  heaven,  long  absent.  Milton. 

2.  To  unite  in  ;  to  join ;  to  be  admitted  to  ;  to  become 
a  member  of ;  as,  to  enter  an  association,  a  college,  an 
army. 

3.  To  engage  in ;  to  become  occupied  with ;  as,  to 
enter  the  legal  profession,  the  book  trade,  etc. 

4.  To  pass  within  the  limits  of  ;  to  attain ;  to  begin ; 
to  commence  upon  ;  as,  to  enter  one's  teens,  a  new  era, 
a  new  dispensation. 

5.  To  cause  to  go  (into),  or  to  be  received  (into) ;  to 
put  in  ;  to  insert ;  to  cause  to  be  admitted  ;  as,  to  enter 
a  knife  into  a  piece  of  wood,  a  wedge  into  a  log ;  to 
enter  a  boy  at  college,  a  horse  for  a  race,  etc. 

6.  To  inscribe  ;  to  enroll ;  to  record ;  as,  to  enter  a 
name,  or  a  date,  in  a  book,  or  a  book  in  a  catalogue ; 
to  enter  the  particulars  of  a  sale  in  an  account,  a  manifest 
of  a  ship  or  of  merchandise  at  the  customhouse. 

7.  (Law)  (a)  To  go  into  or  upon,  as  lands,  and  take 
actual  possession  of  them.  (6)  To  place  in  regular  form 
before  the  court,  usually  in  writing  ;  to  put  upon  record 
in  proper  form  and  order ;  as,  to  enter  a  writ,  appear- 
ance, rule,  or  judgment.  Burrill. 

8.  To  make  report  of  (a  vessel  or  her  cargo)  at  the  cus- 
tomhouse ;  to  submit  a  statement  of  (imported  goods), 
with  the  original  invoices,  to  the  proper  officer  of  the 
customs  for  estimating  the  duties.     See  Entry,  4. 

9.  To  file  or  inscribe  upon  the  records  of  the  land  office 
the  required  particulars  concerning  (a  quantity  of  public 
land)  in  order  to  entitle  a  person  to  a  right  of  preemp- 
tion.    [U.  <?.]  ^66oH. 

10.  To  deposit  for  copyright  the  title  or  description 
of  (a  book,  picture,  map,  etc.) ;  as,  "  entered  according 
to  act  of  Congress." 

11.  To  initiate;  to  introduce  favorably.    [06s.]   Shak. 
Zin'ter,  v.  i.     1.  To  go  or  come  in ;  —  often   with  in 

used  pleonastically ;  also,  to  begin ;  to  take  the  first 
steps.     "  The  year  ere/erm^. "  Evelyn. 

No  evil  thing  approach  nor  enter  in.  Milton. 

Truth  is  fallen  in  the  street,  and  equity  can  not  enter.  Is.  lix.  14. 
For  we  which  have  believed  do  enter  into  rest.    i/e6.  iv.  3. 
2.  To  get  admission  ;  to  introduce  one's  self ;  to  pene- 
trate ;  to  form  or  constitute  a  part ;  to  become  a  partaker 
or  participant ;    to   share ;    to   engage  ;  —  usually  with 


into  ;  sometimes  with  on  or  upon ;  as,  a  baU  enters  int4 
the  body  ;  water  enters  into  a  ship ;  he  enters  into  the 
plan ;  to  enter  into  a  quarrel ;  a  merchant  enters  into 
partnership  with  some  one ;  to  enter  upon  another's  land ; 
the  boy  enters  on  his  tenth  year  ;  to  enter  upon  a  task ; 
lead  enters  into  the  composition  of  pewter. 

3.  To  penetrate  mentally ;  to  consider  attentively;  — 
with  into. 

He  is  particularly  pleased  with  .  .  .  Sallust  for  his  entering 
into  internal  principles  of  action.  Addison. 

En'ter-ad'e-nog'ra-phy  _(6n'ter-5d'e-n5g'ra-fy),  n. 
[Gr.  li'Tepoi'  an  intestine  +  a.&-qv  a  gland  -j-  -graphy.']  A 
treatise  upon,  or  description  of,  the  intestinal  glands. 

En'ter-ad'e-nol'O-gy  (-no\'o-]^),n.  [Gr.  eVTcpoi/ an  in- 
testine 4"  a&riv  a  gland  +  -logy. J  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  glands  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

II  En'ter-al'gl-a  (-al'jT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evrepov  an 
intestine  +  aAyo;  pain:  cf.  F.  enteralgie.']  (Med.)  Pain 
in  the  intestines ;  colic. 

En'ter-deal'  (S"'ter-del'),  re.  [Enter- -\- deal. '\  Mu- 
tual deahngs;  intercourse.     [06s.] 

The  enterdeal  of  princes  strange.  Spenser, 

En'ter-er  (-er),  re.  One  who  makes  an  entrance  or 
beginning.  A.  Seward. 

En-ter'lc  (en-ter'itk),  a.     [Gr.  cj/TeptKot.     See  Enteri- 
tis.]   (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  enteron,  or  ali- 
mentary canal ;  intestinal. 
Enteric  fever  (J/ed.),  typhoid  fever. 

II  En'te-ri'tis  (en'te-rl'tis),  re.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  fvrepov  an 
intestine -)- -i/w.]  (Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  in- 
testines. Hohlyn. 

En'ter-lace'  (6n'ter-las'),  v.  t.    See  Interlace. 

En'ter-mete'  (6n'ter-met'),  V.  i.  [F.  s'entremettre ; 
entre  between  -j-  metlre  to  place.]  To  interfere ;  to  in- 
termeddle.    [06s.]  _  Chaucer. 

En'ter-mew'er  (Sn'ter-mu'er),  n.  [Enter-  -\-  mew  to 
molt.]  (Zool.)  A  hawk  gradually  changing  the  color  of 
its  feathers,  commonly  in  the  second  year. 

En'ter-mlse'  (-miz'),  n.  [F.  entremise,  fr.  s'entremet- 
tre.    See  Entermete.]     Mediation.     [Obs.'] 

II  En-ter'O-cele  (en-ter'o-sel  or  Sn'ter-),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
ivTepoKrjKr)  ;  ivrepov  an  intestine  -\-  tcfjAri  tumor,  hernia.] 
(Med.)  A  hernial  tumor  whose  contents  are  intestine. 

II  En'te-ro-COE'le  (gn't_e-ro-se'le),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ivrepov  an  intestine  -|-  koiAoi/  a  hollow.]  (Anat.)  A  peri- 
visceral cavity  which  arises  as  an  outgro'vth  or  out- 
growths from  the  digestive  tract ;  distinguished  from  a 
schizoccele,  which  arises  by  a  splitting  of  the  mesoblast 
of  the  embryo. 

En'ter-Og'ra-phy  (en'ter-Sg'ra-fJ'),  re.  [Gr.  evTspov 
an  intestine  +  -graphy.']  (Anat.)  A  treatise  upon,  or 
description  of,  the  intestines  ;  enterology. 

En'ter-O-lith  (5n'ter-o-lith),  n.  [Gr.  evrcpov  an  intes- 
tine -|-  -lith.1     (Med.)  An  intestinal  concretion. 

En'ter-Ol'o-gy  (-Sl'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  evrepov  an  intestine 
-\--logy:ci.'E.  enterologie.']  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  viscera  of  the  body. 

II  En'te-ron  (5n'te-ron),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evrepov  an  in- 
testine, fr.  hrm  within.]  (Anat.)  The  whole  alimentary, 
or  enteric,  canal. 

En'ter-op'a-thy  (en'ter-5p'a-thj'),  re.  [Gr.  evrepov  in- 
testme  -\-  tto^os  suffering.]  (Med.)  Disease  of  the  intes- 
tines. 

11  En'te-rop-neus'ta  (en'te-rop-nus'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  evrepov  an  intestine  -f-  Tivelv  to  breathe.]  (Zool.) 
A  group  of  wormlike  invertebrates  having,  along  the 
sides  of  the  body,  branchial  openings  for  the  branchial 
sacs,  which  are  formed  by  diverticula  of  the  alimentary 
canal.  Balanoglossus  is  the  only  known  genus.  See 
Illustration  in  Appendix. 

En'ter-or'rha-phy  (en'ter-or'ra-f^),  n.  [Gr.  evrcpov 
an  intestme -|- pa(fii7  a  sewing.]  (Med.)  The  operation 
of  sewing  up  a  rent  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

En'ter-0-tome(en'ter-6-tom),re.  [¥.  enterotome.  See 
Enterotomy.]  (Med.)  A  kind  of  scissors  used  for  open- 
ing the  intestinal  canal,  as  in  post-mortem  examinations. 

En'ter-Ot'0-my  (en'ter-ot'o-my),  71.  [Gr.  evrepov  an 
intestine  +  repiveiv  to  cut.]  (Med.)  Incision  of  the  in- 
testines, especially  in  reducing  certain  cases  of  hernia. 

En'ter-parlance  (-parlans),  re.  Mutual  talk  or  con- 
versation ;  conference.     [06s.]  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

En'ter-plead'  (-pled'),  v.  i.    Same  as  Interplead. 

En'ter-prise  (Sn'ter-priz),  re.  [F.  entreprise,  fr.  ere- 
treprendre  to  undertake  ;  entre  between  (L.  inter)  -\- 
prendre  to  take.  See  Inter,  and  Emprise.]  1.  That 
which  is  undertaken ;  something  attempted  to  be  per- 
formed ;  a  work  projected  which  involves  activity,  cour- 
age, energy,  and  the  like  ;  a  bold,  arduous,  or  hazard- 
ous attempt ;  an  undertaking ;  as,  a  manly  enterprise ; 
a  warlike  enterprise.  Shale, 

Their  hands  can  not  perform  their  enterprise.   Job  v.  12. 

2.  Willingness  or  eagerness  to  engage  in  labor  which 
requires  boldness,  promptness,  energy,  and  hke  quali- 
ties ;  as,  a  man  of  great  enterprise. 

En'ter-prise,  v.  t.  1.  To  undertake ;  to  begin  and 
attempt  to  perform  ;  to  venture  upon.     [iJ.] 

The  business  must  be  enterprised  this  night.    Dryden. 

What  would  I  not  renounce  or  enterprise  for  you  !   T.  Otway. 

2.  To  treat  with  hospitality ;  to  entertain.    [06s.] 
Him  at  the  threshold  met,  and  well  did  enterprise.    Spenser. 

En'ter-prise,  v.  i.  To  undertake  an  enterprise,  or 
something  hazardous  or  difficult.     [iJ.]  Pope. 

En'ter-pri'ser  (-pri'zer),  re.  One  who  undertakes  en- 
terprises. '  Sir  J.  Hayward. 

En'ter-pri'sing  (-zing),  a.  Having  a  disposition  for 
enterprise  ;  characterized  by  enterprise  ;  resolute,  active, 
or  prompt  to  attempt ;  as,  an  enterprising  man  or  firm. 
—  En'ter-pri'sing-ly,  adv. 

En'ter-tain'  (en'ter-tan'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enter- 
tained (-tand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re..  Entertaining.]  [F.  ere- 
tretenir;  entre  between  (L.  inter)  -|-  tenir  to  hold,  L.  (e- 
nere.    See  Tenable.]     1.  To  be  at  the  charges  of ;  to 


ale,  senate,   care,   am,   arm,   ask,   final,   all ;    eve,   event,   find,   fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill  j    old,   obey,    orb.   Odd ; 
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ENTERTAIN 

take  or  keep  in  one's  service  ;  to  maintain ;  to  support ; 
to  harbor  ;  to  keep. 

You,  sir,  1  entertain  for  one  of  my  hundred.        Shak. 

2.  To  give  hospitable  reception  and  maintenance  to ; 
to  receive  at  one's  board,  or  into  one's  house ;  to  receive 
as  a  guest. 

Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers  ;  for  thereby  some  have 
entertained  angela  unawares.  Heb.  xiii.  2. 

3.  To  engage  the  attention  of  agreeably;  to  amuse 
with  that  which  makes  the  time  pass  pleasantly ;  to  di- 
vert ;  as,  to  entertain  friends  with  conversation,  etc. 

The  weary  time  she  can  not  entertain.  Shak. 

4.  To  give  reception  to ;  to  receive,  in  general ;  to  re- 
ceive and  take  into  consideration ;  to  admit,  treat,  or 
make  use  of  ;  as,  to  entertain  a  proposal. 

I  am  not  here  going  to  entertain  so  large  a  theme  as  the  phi- 
losophy of  Locke.  De  Quinceij. 

A  rumor  gained  ground,  —  and,  however  absurd,  was  enter- 
tained by  some  very  sensible  people.  Hawthorne. 

5.  To  meet  or  encounter,  as  an  enemy.     \_Obs.'\  Shak. 

6.  To  keep,  hold,  or  maintain  in  the  mind  with  favor  ; 
to  keep  in  the  mind ;  to  harbor ;  to  cherish ;  as,  to  enter- 
tain charitable  sentiments. 

7.  To  lead  on ;  to  bring  along ;  to  introduce,     \_0bs.1 
To  baptize  all  nations,  and  entertain  them  into  the  services 

and  institutions  of  the  holy  Jesus.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  To  amuse ;  divert ;  maintain.    See  Amuse. 

En'ter-tain'  (§n'ter-tan'),  V.  i.  To  receive,  or  provide 
entertainment  for,  guests ;  as,  he  entertains  generously. 

En'ter-tain'',  n.  [Cf.  F.  entreiien,  fr.  entretenir.'] 
Entertainment.     [Ote.]  Spenser. 

En'ter-tain'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  entertains. 

En'ter-taln'lng,  a.  Affording  entertainment ;  pleas- 
ing ;  amusing ;  diverting.  —  iSl'ter-taln'ing-ly,  adv. 
—  En'ter-tain'ing-ness,  n. 

En'ter-tain'ment  (-ment),  n.   [Cf.  OF.  entretenement.'] 

1.  The  act  of  receiving  as  host,  or  of  amusing,  admit- 
ting, or  cherishing ;  hospitable  reception ;  also,  recep- 
tion or  treatment,  in  general. 

The  entertainment  of  Christ  by  faith.  Baxter. 

I  win  resist  such  entertainment.  Sliak. 

The  sincere  entertainment  and  practice  of  the  precepts  of  the 

gospel.  Bp.  Sprat. 

2.  That  which  entertains,  or  with  which  one  is  enter- 
tained ;  as :  (a)  Hospitality ;  hospitable  provision  for  the 
wants  of  a  guest ;  especially,  provision  for  the  table ;  a 
hospitable  repast ;  a  feast ;  a  formal  or  elegant  meal. 
(b)  That  which  engages  the  attention  agreeably,  amuses 
or  diverts,  whether  in  private,  as  by  conversation,  etc., 
or  in  public,  by  performances  of  some  kind  ;  amusement. 

Theatrical  entertainments  conducted  with  greater  elegance 
and  refinement.  Prescott. 

3.  Admission  into  service  ;  service. 

Some  band  of  strangers  in  the  adversary's  entertainment. 

ShaJc. 

4.  Payment  of  soldiers  or  servants ;  wages.     \_Obs.'\ 
The  entertainment  of  the  general  upon  his  first  arrival  was  but 

six  shillings  and  eight  pence.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Syn.  —  Amusement ;  diversion  ;  recreation ;  pastime ; 
sport ;  feast ;  banquet ;  repast ;  carousal. 

En'ter-tabtt'  (-tak'),  v.  t.    To  entertain.     [Obs.'] 
En'ter-tis'sued  (-tlsh'iJd),  a.    Same  as  Intertissued. 
En'the-al  (Sn'the-al), )  a.     [Gr.  erfleos  full  of  the  god, 
En'the-an  (-an),  )      inspired  ;  ei'  in  -|-  9e6s  god.] 

Divinely  Inspired  ;  wrought  up  to  enthusiasm.     [_Obs.'] 

En'the-asm  (-Sz'm),  re.  Inspiration ;  enthusiasm.  \_It.'\ 
"  Eeligious  entheasm."  Byron. 

En'the-aS'tiC  (-Ss'tTk),  a.     [Gr.  evBeaartKOi  inspired, 
£r.  ev0ea(€iv,  fr.  evOeo^.     See  Entheai.]     Of  godlike  en- 
ergy;  inspired. — En'the-as'tlc-al-ly  (-ti-kal-ly),  adv. 
_  En'the-at  (Sn'the-at),  a.     [Cf.  L.  entheaius,  fr.  Gr. 
evfleos.]     Divinely  inspired.     [06i.]  Drummond. 

II  En'thel-min'tha  (gn'thgl-mln'tha), )  n.  pi.      [NL., 
En'thel-mln'thes  (-thez),  (     fr.  Gr.  ei^Tos 

within  -j-  e'A+iii'S,  -ivflos,  worm.]   (Zool.)  Intestinal  worms. 
See  Helminthes. 

En-thet'lC  (en-thet'ik),  a.  [Gr.  evOenKOi  fit  for  in- 
serting;  ef  in -j- TifleVai.  to  place.]  (Med.)  Caused  by  a 
morbific  virus  implanted  in  the  system  ;  as,  an  enthetic 
disease  like  syphilis. 

En-thrall'  (en-thral'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  en-  -f  thrall.  Cf. 
Inthkall.]  [Written  also  enthral.^  To  hold  in  thrall ; 
to  enslave.    See  Intheall. 

The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthrall.       Byron. 
En-thrall'ment  (-ment),  «.     The  act  of  enthralling, 
or  state  of  being  enthralled.     See  Iittheallment. 

En-thrill'  (Sn-thrTl'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  en-  +  thrill.']  To 
pierce ;  to  thrill.     [Ofii.]  Sackville. 

En-throne'  (5n-thron'),  V.  i.  [Pref.  en-  -\-  throne :  cf . 
OF.  enihroner.  Cf.  Inthkonize.]  1.  To  seat  on  a  throne  ; 
to  exalt  to  the  seat  of  royalty  or  of  high  authority ;  hence, 
to  invest  with  sovereign  authority  or  dignity. 

Beneath  a  sculptured  arch  he  sits  enthroned.       Pope. 
It  [mercy]  is  enthronid  in  the  hearts  of  kings.      Shak. 
2.  (Eccl.)  To  induct,  as  a  bishop,  into  the  powers  and 
privileges  of  a  vacant  see. 

En-throne'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  enthroning,  or 
etate  of  being  enthroned.     [i?eeen<] 

En-thron'i-za'tlon  (en-thron'T-za'shiin),  re.  The  act 
of  enthroning ;  hence,  the  admission  of  a  bishop  to  his 
stall  or  throne  in  his  cathedral.  Hook. 

En-thron'ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enthkonized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Enthronizing  (-i'zTng).]  [See 
Inthronize.]  To  place  on  a  throne;  hence,  to  induct 
into  office,  as  a  bishop. 

There  openly  enthronized  as  the  very  elected  king.    Knolles. 
En-thuse'  (Sn-thuz'),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  make  or  become 
enthusiastic.     [Slant;] 

En-thu'sl-asm  (Sn-thu'zT-Sz'm),  re.  [Gr.  ci/flouo-ia- 
fffio!,  fr.  ei/6ovcria^6if  to  be  inspired  or  possessed  by  the 
god,  fr.  cKflcos,  cv6ov<;,  inspired :  cf.  F.  enthousin.tme. 
See  Entheai,,  Theism.]     1.  Inspiration  as  if  by  a  divine 
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or  superhuman  power ;  ecstasy ;  hence,  a  conceit  of  di- 
viue  possession  and  revelation,  or  of  being  directly  sub- 
ject to  some  divine  impulse. 

EntUusiasm  is  founded  neither  on  reason  nor  divine  revela- 
tion, but  rises  from  the  conceits  of  a  warmed  ec  overweening 
imagination.  Locke. 

2.  A  state  of  impassioned  emotion ;  transport ;  eleva- 
tion of  fancy ;  exsdtation  of  soul ;  as,  the  poetry  of  en- 
thusiasm, 

Kesolutions  adopted  in  enthusiasm  are  often  repented  of  when 
excitement  has  been  succeeded  by  the  wearing  duties  of  hard 
everyday  routine.  Fronde. 

Exhibiting  the  seeming  contradiction  of  susceptibility  to  en- 
thusiasm and  calculating  shrewdness.  Bancroft. 

3.  Enkindled  and  kindUng  fervor  of  soul ;  strong  ex- 
citement of  feeling  on  behalf  of  a  cause  or  a  subject ;  ar- 
dent and  imaginative  zeal  or  interest ;  as,  he  engaged  in 
his  profession  with  enthusiasm. 

Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without  eitthusiasm.  Emerson. 

4.  Lively  manifestation  of  joy  or  zeal. 

Philip  was  greeted  with  a  tumultuous  enthusiasm.  Prescott. 
En-thll'sl-ast  (en-thii'zT-3st),  n.  [Gr.  ei-flova-ido-nis  : 
cf.  P.  enthousiaste.]  One  moved  or  actuated  by  enthu- 
siasm ;  as  :  (a)  One  who  imagines  himself  divinely  in- 
spired, or  possessed  of  some  special  revelation ;  a  religious 
madman ;  a  fanatic.  (6)  One  whose  mind  is  wholly 
possessed  and  heated  by  what  engages  it ;  one  who  is 
influenced  by  a  peculiar  fervor  of  mind  ;  au  ardent  and 
imaginative  person. 

Enttiusiasts  soon  understand  each  other.     W.  Irving, 
Syn.  —  Visionary  ;  fanatic ;  devotee  ;  zealot. 
Ihl-thu'si-as'tic  (-Ss'tik),       1  a,       [Gr.    evflouo-tao-Tt- 
En-thU'Si-as'tiC-al  (-tl-kal),  )     K65.]     Filled  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  characterized  by  enthusiasm  ;  zealous  ;  as,  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  art.     "  Enthusiastical  raptures." 
Calamy.  —  En-thU'Si-aS'tiC-al-ly,  adv. 
A  young  man  ...  of  a  visionary  and  enthusiastic  character. 

W.  Irving. 
En-thU'sl-as'tic,  n.  An  enthusiast ;  a  zealot.  [Obs.] 
En'thy-me-mat'ic  (en'thl-me-mSt'ik),  |  a.     [Gr.    iv 

En'thy-me-mat'ic-al  (-i-kai),  /      eu/iij/aari- 

Ko'9.]     Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  form  of,  an  enthymeme. 

En'thy-meme  (Sn'thl-mem),  n.  [Gr.  evdvix-qixoi,  fr. 
evBviielirdai,  to  keep  in  mind,  consider ;  ei/  in  -)-  6u;ads 
mind,  soul.]  {Logic)  An  argument  consisting  of  only 
two  propositions,  an  antecedent  and  a  consequent  de- 
duced from  it ;  a  syllogism  with  one  premise  omitted ; 
as.  We  are  dependent ;  therefore  we  should  be  humble. 
Here  the  major  proposition  is  suppressed.  The  complete 
syllogism  would  be.  Dependent  creatures  should  be  hum- 
ble ;  we  are  dependent  creatures ;  therefore  we  should 
be  humble. 

En-tlce'  (Sn-tis'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Enticed  (-tisf) ; 
p,  pr,  &  vb.  re.  Enticino  (-ti'sTng).]  [OE.  entisen,  en- 
ticen,  OF.  enticier,  entichier  ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -\-  a  word 
of  imcertain  origin,  cf.  OF.  atisier  to  stir  a  fire,  provoke, 
L.  titio  firebrand,  or  MHG.  zicken  to  push.]  To  dmw  on, 
by  exciting  hope  or  desire  ;  to  allure  ;  to  attract ;  as,  the 
bait  enticed  the  fi.shes.  Often  in  a  bad  sense  :  To  lead 
astray ;  to  induce  to  evil ;  to  tempt ;  as,  the  sirens  en- 
ticed them  to  listen. 

Roses  blushing  as  they  blow. 

And  enticing  men  to  pull.  Beau.  Sf  PI. 

My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not.    Prov.  i.  10. 
Go,  and  thine  erring  brother  gain. 
Entice  him  home  to  be  forgiven.  Keble. 

Sjrn.  —  To  aUure  ;  lure  ;  coax ;  decoy ;  seduce  ;  tempt ; 
inveigle ;  incite  ;  persuade ;  prevail  on.    See  Allure. 

En-tlce'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  enticed. 

En-tice'ment  (-ment),  re.  [OF.  enticement.']  1.  The 
act  or  practice  of  alluring  or  tempting  ; '  as,  the  entice- 
Tnents  of  evil  companions. 

2.  That  which  entices,  or  incites  to  evil ;  means  of  al- 
lurement ;  alluring  object ;  as,  an  enticement  to  sin. 

Syn.  —  Allurement ;  attraction ;  temptation ;  seduc- 
tion ;  inveiglement ;  persuasion ;  inducement. 

En-ti'cer  (Sn-ti'ser),  re.  One  who  entices;  one  who 
incites  or  allures  to  evil.  Burton, 

En-ti'cing  (-smg),  a.     That  entices ;  alluring. 

En-ti'cing-ly,  adv.  In  an  enticing  manner;  charm- 
ingly.    "She  .  .  .  sings  most  enticingly."  Addison. 

En-tier'ty  (en-tlr'ty),  re.     See  Entirety.     [Obs.] 

En-tire'  (en-tir'),  a,  [F.  entier,  L.  integer  untouched, 
undiminished,  entire  ;  pref.  in-,  negative  -|-  the  root  of 
tangere  to  touch.      See    Tangent,  and   cf.  Integer.] 

1.  Complete  in  all  parts ;   undivided  ;   undiminished ; 
whole ;   full  and  perfect ;   not  deficient ;  as,  the  entire 
control  of  a  business ;  entire  confidence,  ignorance. 
That  ye  may  be  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing.  James  i.  4. 

With  strength  entire  and  free  will  armed.        Milton. 
One  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite.  Shak, 

2.  Without  mixture  or  alloy  of  anything ;  unqualified ; 
morally  whole  ;  pure  ;  faithful. 

Pure  fear  and  entire  cowardice.  Shak. 

No  man  had  ever  a  heart  more  entire  to  the  king.     Clarendon. 

3.  (Bot.)  (a)  Consisting  of  a  single  piece,  as  a  corolla. 
(6)  Having  an  evenly  continuous  edge,  as  a  leaf  which 
has  no  kind  of  teeth. 

4.  Not  gelded  ;  —  said  of  a  horse. 

5.  Internal ;  interior.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 
Syn.  —  See  Whole,  and  Radical. 

En-tlre',  re.  1.  Entirety.  "  Too  long  to  print  in  ere- 
tire. "  Thackeray. 

2.  (Brewing)  A  name  originally  given  to  a  kind  of 
beer  combining  qualities  of  different  kinds  of  beer. 
[Bng.]     "Foker's  £'refo'?-e."  Thackeray. 

Eh-tire1y,  ad:V.  1.  In  an  entire  mamier ;  wholly ; 
completely ;  fully ;  as,  the  trace  is  entirely  lost. 

Euphrates  falls  not  entirely  Into  the  Persian  Sea.    Haleigh. 

2.  Without  alloy  or  mixture  ;   truly  ;  sincerely. 

To  highest  God  entirely  pray.  Spejiser. 
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En-tire'ness  (gn-tir'nSs),B.  1.  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  entire ;  completeness ;  fullness  ;  totality ;  as,  the 
entireness  of  an  arch  or  a  bridge. 

This  same  entireness  or  completeness.  Trench, 

2.  Integrity ;  wholeness  of  heart ;  honesty.     [R.] 

Entireness  in  preaching  the  gospel.  Udall, 

3.  Oneness ;  unity  ;  —  applied  to  a  condition  of  inti- 
macy or  close  association.     [Obs,] 

True  Christian  love  may  be  separated  from  acquaintance, 
and  acquaintance  from  entireness,  Bp.  Hall. 

En-tire'ty  (-ty),  re.;  pi.  Entireties  (-tiz).  [OF.  ere- 
tierete.  Cf.  Integrity.]  1.  The  state  of  being  entire  ; 
completeness ;  as,  entirety  of  interest.  Blackstone. 

2.  That  which  is  entire  ;  the  whole.  Bacon. 

En'ti-ta-tive  (en'ti-ta-tiv),  a.  [See  Entity.]  Con- 
sidered as  pure  entity ;  abstracted  from  all  circum- 
stances.   Ellis.  —  En'ti-ta-tive-ly,  adv. 

En-ti'tle  (en-tl't'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Entitled 
{-t'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Entitling  (-tlTug).]  [OF.  enti- 
tuler,  F.  intituler,  LL.  intitulare,  fr.  L.  in  -f-  titulus 
title.  See  Title,  and  cf.  Intitule.]  1.  To  give  a  title 
to ;  to  affix  to  as  a  name  or  appellation  ;  hence,  also,  to 
dignify  by  an  honorary  designation ;  to  denominate ;  to 
call ;  as,  to  entitle  a  book  "  Commentaries  ;  "  to  entitle  a 
man  "Honorable." 

That  which  ...  we  entitle  patience.  Shak, 

2.  To  give  a  claim  to ;  to  qualify  for,  with  a  direct 
object  of  the  person,  and  a  remote  object  of  the  thing ; 
to  furnish  with  grounds  for  seeking  or  claiming  with 
success ;  as,  an  officer's  talents  entitle  him  to  command. 

3.  To  attribute;  to  ascribe.     [06*.] 

The  ancient  proverb  .  .  .  entitles  this  work  .  .  .  peculiarly  to 
God  himself.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  name  ;  designate  ;  style  ;  characterize ;  em- 
power ;  qualify ;  enable  ;  fit. 

En-tit'Ule  (Sn-tTt'ul  or  gn-tl'tiil),  V,  t.  [See  Entitle.] 
To  entitle.  B.  Jonson. 

En'ti-ty  (en'ti-ty),  n.;  pi.  Entities  (-tiz).  [LL.  enti- 
tas,  fr.  L.  ens,  entis,  thing,  prop.  p.  pr.  of  esse  to  be  :  cf. 
F.  eyitite.  See  Essence,  Is.]  A  real  being,  whether  in 
thought  (as  an  ideal  conception)  or  in  fact ;  being ;  es- 
sence ;  existence. 

Self-subsisting  entities,  such  as  our  own  personality.  Shairp, 

Fortune  is  no  real  entity,  .  ,  ,  but  a  mere  relative  significa- 
tion. Bentley, 

En'tO-  (en'to-).  [Gr.  cxto!  within,  fr.  ev  in.  See  In.] 
A  combining  form  signifying  within  ;  as,  ereZoblast. 

En'tO-blast  (-blSet),  re.  [Ento-  +  -blast.]  (Biol.) 
The  inner  germ  layer  ;  endoderm.     See  Nucleolus. 

II  En'to-hron'cW-um  (-brSn'ki-tim),  71. ;  pi.  Ento- 
BRONCHiA  (-a).  [NL.  See  ISnto-,  and  Bronchia.]  (Anat.) 
One  of  the  ventral  branches  of  the  main  bronchi  in  the 
lungs  of  birds. 

En'tO-CU-ne'1-fonn  (-kil-ne'i-fOrm),  1  re.      [Ento-    -\- 

En'tO-CU'ni-form  (-ku'ni-fSrm),  (  cuneiform,  cu- 
niform.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus.  See 
Cuneiform. 

En'to-denn  (Sn't6-derm),  n.  [Ento-  -f-  Gr.  Sipixa 
skin.]   (Biol.)  See  Endoderm,  and  Illust.  of  Blastoderm. 

En'tO-der'mal  (-der'mal),  I  a,    (Biol.)  Relating  to  the 

En'to-der'mlc  (-mik),       )     entoderm. 

En'tO-gas'tric  (-gSs'trik),  a.  [Ento-  -f-  Gr.  yaxT-rrip 
the  stomach.]  (Zo'ol.)  Pertaining  to  the  interior  of  the 
stomach ;  —  applied  to  a  mode  of  budding  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  gastric  cavity,  in  certain  hydroids. 

En-tog'e-nous  (Sn-toj'e-nvis),  a.  [Ento-  -\-  -genous."] 
(Biol.)  See  Endogenous. 

En'tO-glos'sal  (Sn'to-glSs'sal),  a.  [Ento-  -j-  Gr. 
yKSxra-a  the  tongue.]  (Anat.)  Within  the  tongue ;  —  ap- 
plied to  the  glossohyal  bone. 

En-toll'  (gn-toil'),  V,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p,  Entoiled 
(-toild') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  re.  Entoiling.]  To  take  with 
toils  or  bring  into  toils  ;  to  insnare.     [£.] 

Entoiled  in  woofed  phantasies.  Keats. 

En-tomb'  (en-toom'),  v.  t,  [imp.  &  p,  p.  Entombed 
(-toomd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Entombing.]  [Pref.  en-  -{- 
tomb:  cf.  OF.  entomber.]  To  deposit  in  a  tomb,  as  a 
dead  body ;  to  bury  ;  to  inter ;  to  inhume.  Hooker. 

En-tomb'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  entombing  or 
burying,  or  state  of  being  entombed ;  burial.       Barrow. 

E^'tO-mere  (gn't6-mer),  re.  [Ento-  ~\-  -mere.]  (Biol.) 
The  smaller  and  more  granular  of  the  two  cells  formed 
in  the  first  segmentation  of  the  ovum,  after  fertilization. 

En-tom'iC  (gn-tSm'Ik),  )  a.     [Gr.  evTofxov  insect.     See 

En-tom'io-al  (-i-kal),  (  Entomology.]  (Zo'ol.)  Re- 
lating to  insects ;  entomological. 

En'tO-mold  (5n'to-moid),  a.  [Gr.  evTOii.ov  insect  -|- 
-oid.]  (Zo'ol.)  Resembling  an  insect.  —  n.  An  object 
resembling  an  insect. 

En-tom'0-lin  (en-tSm'S-lTn),  n.  [Gr.  evTO/uoi/  insect.] 
(Chem.)  See  Chitin. 

En-tom'o-llte  (-ht),  re.  [Gr.  evTofnou  insect  -f-  -lite.] 
(Paleon.)  A  fossil  insect. 

En'to-mo-log'ic  (en'to-mo-15j'ik),  1  a.     [Cf.   F.   ento- 

En'to-mo-log'ic-al  (-log'i-kol),  j  mologique.]  Of 
or  relating  to  entomology.  —  En'tO-mo-Iog'ic-al-ly,  adv, 

En'to-mol'o-gist  (-mol'6-jist),  re.  [Cf.  F.  entomolo- 
giste.]     One  versed  in  entomolo^. 

En'tO-mol'o-glze  (-jiz),  v,  i.  To  collect  specimens  in 
the  study  of  entomology.  C.  Kingsley, 

En'to-mol'o-gy  (-jj),  re.  /  pi.  Entomologies  (-jiz). 
[Gr.  ivTofiof  insect  (so  called  because  nearly  cut  in  two, 
fr.  ej/TOiuos  cut  in  ;  ej/  in  -)-  rei^iveLv  to  cut)  -|-  -logy  :  cf. 
F.  entomologie..     See  In,  and  Tome,  aud  cf.  Insect.] 

1.  That  part  of  zoology  which  treats  of  insects. 

2.  A  treatise  on  the  science  of  entomology. 

^  II  En'to-moph'a-ga  (-m5f'a-g4),  «.  pl.^  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ivToixov  an  insect  -)-  i^ayelv  to  eat.]  (Zo'ol.)  1.  One  of 
a  group  of  hymenopteroiis  insects  whoso  larva>  feed  para- 
sitically  upon  livuig  insects.     See  Ichneumon,  2. 

2.  A  group  of  marsupials  which  are  partly  insectivo- 
rous, as  the  opossum. 

3.  A  group  of  edentates,  including  the  ant-eaters. 
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En'tO-moph'a-gan  (gn'to-mof  a-gan),  a.  {ZoSl.)  Ke- 
lating  to  the  Entomophaga.  —  re.  One  of  the  Ento- 
mophaga. 

En't9-moph'a-gOUS  (-gus),  a.    {Zodl.)  Feeding  on  in- 

fiects ;  insectivorous. 

En'tO-moph'i-lOUS  (-i-lQs),  a.  [Gr.  evTO/iov  insect  + 
^t'Ao5  a  lover.]  {Bot.)  Fertilized  by  the  agency  of  in- 
sects ;  —  said  of  plants  in  which  the  pollen  is  carried  to 
the  etigma  by  insects. 

II  En'tO-mos'tra-ca  (-mSs'tra-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
einofj.05  cut  in  pieces  -j-  ocrrpaKov  burnt  clay,  tlie  hard 
shell  of  Testacea.]  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  subclasses  of 
Crustacea,  including  a  large  number  of  species,  many  of 
them  minute.  The  group  embraces  several  orders;  as 
the  Phyllopoda,  Ostracoda,  Copepoda,  and  Pectostraca. 
See  Copepoda,  Phyllopoda,  and  Cladoceea. 

En'tO-mos'tra-can  (-I^an),  a.  {Zool. )  Relating  to  the 
Entomostraca.  —n.  One  of  the  Entomostraca. 

En'tO-mos'tra-COUS  (-kus),  a.  (Zool.)  Belonging  to 
the  Eutomostracans. 

En'tO-mot'O-mlst  (-mot'o-mist),  re.  One  who  prac- 
tices entomotomy. 

En'tO-mot'0-my  (-m^),  n.  [Gr.  evroiiov  insect  + 
reiiveiv  to  cut.J    The  science  of  the  dissection  of  insects. 

En-ton'ic  (eu-ton'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ei'Toi'os  strained,  fr. 
ei/TEtVew  to  strain.  See  Entasis.]  (iV/ed.)  Having  great 
tension,  or  exaggerated  action.  Dunglison. 

En'tO-pe-riph'er-al  (en'to-pe-rifer-al),  a.  \_Ento-  + 
peripheral.^  (Physiol.)  Being,  or  having  its  origin, 
within  the  external  surface  of  the  body; — especially 
applied  to  feelings,  such  as  hunger,  produced  by  internal 
disturbances.     Opposed  to  epiperipheral. 

En'tO-phyte  (Sn'to-flt),  n.  [Ento-  +  Gr.  <j>vt6v  a 
plant.]  (Med.)  A  vegetable  parasite  subsisting  in  the 
interior  of  the  body. 

En'tO-phyt'Ic  (-fift'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  en- 
tophytes  ;  as,  an  entophytic  disease. 

En'tO-plasm  (gn'tS-plaz'm),  re.  {_Enlo-  +  Gr.  wAao-jiia 
anything  formed.]  (Biol.)  (a)  The  inner  granular  layer 
of  protoplasm  in  a  developing  ovum,     (b)  Endosarc. 

En'tO-plas'tlC  (-plas'tik^,  a.  \_Ento-  +  Gr.  irAacro-eii' 
to  mold.]  (Biol.)  Pertaimng  to,  or  composed  of,  ento- 
plasm  ;  as,  the  entoplastic  products  of  some  Protozoa, 
or  the  entoplastic  modification  of  the  cell  protoplasm,  by 
which  a  nucleus  is  produced. 

En'tO-plas'tron  (-trSn),  re.  /  pi.  Entoplastra  (-tra). 
\_Ento-  -\-  plastron.']  (Anat.)  The  median  plate  of  the 
plastron  of  turtles  ;  — called  also  entosternum. 

II  En'tO-proc'ta  (-prSk'ta),  ti.  pZ.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evTOi 
within  -f"  irpiaKTO^  the  anus.") 
(Zool.)  A  group  of  Bryozoa  in 
which  the  anus  is  within  the 
circle  of  tentacles.  See  Pedi- 
cellina. 

Ent-op'Uc  (Snt-5p'tTk),  a. 
[Ent- A- optic.']  (Physiol.)  Re- 
kiting  to  objects  situated  within 
the  eye;  esp.,  relating  to  the 
perception  of  objects  in  one's  own 
eye. 

Ent-or'gan-lsm    (gnt-Sr^gan-  One  of    the    Entoprocta 
iz'm),   n.      [Ent-  -\-  organism.]      (J'edicelUna).    View  of 
(Biol.)    An    internal    parasitic 
organism. 

En-tor'ti-la'tlon     (5n-tSr'tT- 
la'shun),  re.      [F.  entortiller  to 
twist ;  pref.  ere-  (L.  in)  -\-  tortiller  to  twist-.]    A  turning 
into  a  circle ;  round  figures.     [OJiJ  Donne. 

II  En'tO-Ster'num  (Sn'to-ster'num),  n. ;  pi.  Ento- 
BTEKNA  (-na).  [NL.  See  Ento-,  and  Sternum.]  (Anat.) 
See  Entoplastron.  — En'tO-Bter'nal  (-nal),  a. 

En-tOS'thO-WaSt  (5n-tos'tho-blast),  re.  [Gr.  evroaee 
from  within  -f-  -blast.]  (Biol.)  The  granule  within  the 
nucleolus  or  entoblast  of  a  nucleated  cell.  Agassiz. 

En'tO-tllO'ras  (en'to-tho'rSks),  re.  {Ento-  +  thorax.] 
(Zool.)  See  Endothorax. 

Ent-Ot'lC  (Snt-St'ik),  a.  lEnt-  +  Gr.  ou9,  lurds,  the 
ear.1     (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  interior  of  the  ear. 

II  En'tO-ZO'a  (en'to-zo'a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ei/Toi 
within  -)-  fwoK  an  animal.]  (Zool.)  1.  A  group  of  worms, 
including  the  tapeworms,  flukes,  roundworms,  etc.,  most 
of  which  live  parasiticaliy  in  the  interior  of  other  ani- 
mals ;  the  Helminthes. 

2.  An  artificial  group,  including  all  kinds  of  animals 
living  parasiticaliy  in  others. 

En'tO-ZO'al  (-al^.t  a.     (Zool.)  Pertaining  to,  or  cou- 

En'tO-ZO'io  (-ikV  f      sisting  of,  the  Entozoa. 

En'tO-ZO-ol'O-glSt  (-zo-ol'o-jist),  re.  [Entozoon  + 
•logy  -)-  -ist.]    One  versed  in  the  science  of  the  Entozoa. 

II  En'to-zo'iin  (-zo'on),  re.  ;  pi.  Eiitozoa  (-a).  [NL. 
See  Entozoa.]    (Zool.)  One  of  the  Entozoa. 

II  En'tr'acte'   (aN'trakf),  n.      [F.     Cf.   Interact.] 

1.  The  interval  of  time  which  occurs  between  the  per- 
formance of  any  two  acts  of  a  drama. 

2.  A  dance,  piece  of  music,  or  interlude,  performed 
between  two  acts  of  a  drama. 

En-trail'  (en-tral'),  v.  i.  [Pref.  en-  +  OF.  treiller  to 
grate,  lattice,  P.  treille  vine,  arbor.  See  Trellis.]  To 
Interweave  ;  to  intertwine.     \_Obs.]  Spenser. 

En-tralV,  re.     Entanglement ;  fold.     lObs.]    Spenser. 

En'trallS  (en'trSlz),  n.pl.  [F.  entrailles,  LL.  iniralia, 
intranea,  fr.  interaneum,  pi.  interanea,  intestine,  inter- 
aneus  inward,  interior,  fr.  inter  between,  among, 
within.  See  Internal.]  1.  The  internal  parts  of  an- 
imal bodies  ;  the  bowels ;  the  guts  ;  viscera ;  intestines. 

2.  The  internal  parts  ;  as,  the  entrails  of  the  earth. 
That  treasure  .  .  .  hid  in  the  dark  entrails  of  America.    Locke. 

En-train'  (en-tran'),  v.  f.  [F.  entraisner.]  To  draw 
along  as  a  current  does  ;  as,  water  entrained  by  steam. 

En-traIn',  v.  t,  [Pref.  en-  -j-  train.]  To  put  aboard  a 
railway  train ;  as,  to  entrain  a  regiment.   [liecent,  Eng.] 

En-traln',  v.  i.  To  go  aboard  a  railway  train  ;  as,  the 
troops  entrained  at  the  station.     [Recent,  Eng.] 
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the  Disk  from  above. 
Mouth  ;  e  Epistome  ;    a 
Anus  ;    I  Lophophore  ; 
1 1  Tentacles. 


En-tram'mel  (6n-tr5m'mel),  V.  i.  [See  Tbahhel.] 
To  trammel ;  to  entangle.  Bp.  Hacket. 

En'trance  (eu'trans),  re.  [OF.  entrance,  fr.  OF.  &  F. 
entrant,  p.  pr.  of  entrer  to  enter.  See  Enter.]  1.  The 
act  of  entering  or  going  into ;  ingress ;  as,  the  entrance 
of  a  person  into  a  house  or  an  apartment ;  hence,  the 
act  of  taking  possession,  as  of  property.  Or  of  office  ;  as, 
the  entrance  of  an  heir  upon  his  inheritance,  or  of  a 
magistrate  into  office. 

2.  Liberty,  power,  or  permission  to  enter ;  as,  to  give 
entrance  to  friends.  Shak. 

3.  The  passage,  door,  or  gate,  for  entering. 

Show  us,  we  pray  thee,  the  entrance  into  the  city.  Judg.  i.  24. 
4-  The  entering  upon ;  the  beginning,  or  that  with 
which  the  beginning  is  made  ;  the  commencement ;  in- 
itiation ;  as,  a  difficult  entrance  into  business.  "  Beware 
of  entrance  to  a  quanel."  Shak. 

St.  Augustine,  in  the  entrance  of  one  of  his  discourses,  makes 
a  kind  of  apology.  Haken-ill. 

6.  The  causing  to  be  entered  upon  a  register,  as  a  ship 
or  goods,  at  a  customhouse  ;  an  entering ;  as,  his  en- 
trance of  the  arrival  was  made  the  same  day. 

6.  (Naut.)  (a)  The  angle  which  the  bow  of  a  vessel 
makes  with  the  water  at  the  water  line.  Ham.  JVav. 
Encye.  (b)  The  bow,  or  entire  wedgelike  forepart  of  a 
vessel,  below  the  water  line.  Totten. 

En-trance'  (5n-trans'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Entranced 
(-transf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Entrancing  (-tran'siug).] 
[Pref.  ere-  -j^  t7-ance.]  1.  To  put  into  a  trance ;  to  make 
insensible  to  present  objects. 

Him,  still  entranced  and  in  a  litter  laid, 
They  bore  from  field  and  to  the  bed  conveyed.  Dryden. 
2.  To  put  into  an  ecstasy  ;  to  ravish  with  delight  or 
wonder ;  to  enrapture  ;  to  charm. 

And  I  so  ravished  with  her  heavenly  note, 
I  stood  entranced,  and  had  no  room  for  thought.    Dryden. 
En-trance'ment  (-ment),  n.    The  act  of  entrancing, 
or  the  state  of  trance  or  ecstasy.  Otway. 

En'trant  (Sn'tront),  re.  [See  Entrance,  re.]  1.  One 
who  enters;  a  beginner.  [,Obs.]  "The  entrant  upon 
life."  Bp.  Terrot. 

2.  An  applicant  for  admission.  Stormonth. 

En-trap'  (en-trSp'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Entrapped 
(-trSpt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Entrapping.]  [Pref.  ere-  -f 
trap :  cf.  OP.  entraper.]  To  catch  in  a  trap ;  to  in- 
snare ;  hence,  to  catch,  as  in  a  trap,  by  artifices  ;  to  in- 
volve in  difficulties  or  distresses ;  to  catch  or  involve  in 
contradictions ;  as,  to  be  entrapped  by  the  devices  of 
evil  men. 

A  golden  mesh,  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  To  insnare  ;  inveigle  ;  tangle ;  decoy ;  entangle. 
En-treat'  (Sn-tref),  v.  t.  [iinp.  &  p.  p.  Entreated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Entreating.]  [OE.  entreten  to  treat, 
request,  OP.  entraiter  to  treat  of ;  pref.  ere-  (L.  in)  -|- 
traitier  to  treat.  See  Treat.]  1.  To  treat,  or  conduct 
toward  ;  to  deal  with  ;  to  use.     [Obs.] 

Fairly  let  lier  be  entreated.  Shak. 

I  will  cause  the  enemy  to  entreat  thee  well.    Jer.  xv.  11. 

2.  To  treat  with,  or  in  respect  to,  a  thing  desired; 
hence,  to  ask  earnestly ;  to  beseech  ;  to  petition  or  pray 
with  urgency;  to  supplicate;  to  importune.  ^'■Entreat 
my  wife  to  come."  "  I  do  entreat  your  patience."  Shak. 

I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money.         Sliak. 

Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber  door.  Foe. 

Isaac  entreated  the  Lord  for  his  wife.    Gen.  xxv.  21. 

3.  To  beseech  or  supplicate  successfully ;  to  prevail 
upon  by  prayer  or  solicitation  ;  to  persuade. 

It  were  a  fruitless  attempt  to  appease  a  power  whom  no 
prayers  could  entreat.  Rogers. 

4.  To  invite ;  to  entertain.  [Obs.]  "  Pleasures  to 
entreat."  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  To  beseech  ;  beg ;  solicit ;  crave  ;  implore  ;  sap- 
plicate.    See  Beseech. 

En-treat',  v.  i.  1.  To  treat  or  discourse ;  hence,  to 
enter  into  negotiations,  as  for  a  treaty.     [Obs.] 

Of  which  I  shall  have  further  occasion  to  entreat.    Hakewill. 

Alexander  . . .  wa^  the  first  that  entreated  of  true  peace  with 
them.  1  Mac.  x.  47. 

2.  To  make  an  earnest  petition  or  request. 
The  Janizaries  entreated  for  them  as  valiant  men.    Knolles. 

En-treat',  n.    Entreaty.     [_Obs.]  Ford. 

En-treat'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  entreated. 

En-treat'ance  (-ons),  re.    Entreaty.    [Obs.]    Fairfax. 

En-treat'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  entreats ;  one  who  asks 
earnestly ;  a  beseecher. 

En-treat'fol  (-ful),  a.  Pull  of  entreaty.  [E.]  See 
Intreatful. 

En-treat'ing-ly,  adv.    In  an  entreating  manner. 

En-treat'ive  (-iv),  a.  Used  in  entreaty ;  pleading. 
[R.]     '' Entreative  vtiTSise."  A.  Brewer. 

En-treat'ment  (-ment),  re.  Entreaty ;  invitation. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

En-treat'y  (-f),  re.  ;  pi.  Entreaties  (-Tz).  1.  Treat- 
ment ;  reception ;  entertainment.     [Obs.]        B.  Jonson. 

2.  The  act  of  entreating  or  beseeching ;  urgent  prayer ; 
earnest  petition ;  pressing  solicitation. 

Fair  entreat;/,  and  sweet  blandishment.         Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Solicitation  ;  request ;  suit ;  supplication ;  im- 
portunity. 

II  En'tr^e'  (aN'tra'),  re.  [P.  See  Entry.]  1.  A  com- 
ing in,  or  entrance ;  hence,  freedom  of  access ;  permis- 
sion or  right  to  enter  ;  as,  to  have  the  entree  of  a  house. 

2.  (Cookery)  In  French  usage,  a  dish  served  at  the 
beginning  of  dinner  to  give  zest  to  the  appetite  ;  in  Eng- 
lish usage,  a  side  dish,  served  with  a  joint,  or  between 
the  courses,  as  a  cutlet,  scalloped  oysters,  etc. 

II  En'tre-metS'  (aN'tre-mS'),  re.  sing.  &  pi.  [P.,  fr. 
entre  between  -f-  mets  a  dish,  mess.]  1.  (Cookery)  A 
side  dish  ;  a  dainty  or  relishing  dish  usually  eaten  after 
the  joints  or  principal  dish ;  also,  a  sweetmeat,  served 
with  a  dinner. 

2.  Any  small  entertainment  between  two  greater 
ones.     [R.] 


En-trench'  (Sn-trgnch'),  V.  t.    See  Intrench. 

II  En'tre-pot'  (aN'tre-po'),  re.  [P.]  A  warehouse;  a. 
magazine  for  depositing  goods,  stores,  etc. ;  a  mart  or 
place  where  merchandise  is  deposited  ;  as,  an  entrepot 
for  shipping  goods  in  transit. 

II  En'tre-pre-neur'  (aN'tre-pre-ner'),  n.  [F.  See  Ek- 
TERPRISE.]  (Polit.  Econ.)  One  who  creates  a  product 
on  his  own  account ;  whoever  undertakes  on  his  own  ac- 
count an  industrial  enterprise  in  which  workmen  are  em- 
ployed. F.  A.  Walker. 

l|En'tre-SOl'(aN'tre-s81'oi-en'ter-sol),  re.  [P.]  (Arch.] 
A  low  story  between  two  higher  ones,  usually  between  the 
ground  floor  and  the  first  story  ;  mezzanine.         Parker. 

En-trick'  (en-trtk'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  OE.  entriken  to  per- 
plex, OF.  entriqner.  Cf.  Trick,  Intrigue.]  To  trick; 
to  perplex.     [Obs.]  Rom.  of  R. 

En'tro-Chal  (Sn'tro-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consist- 
ing of,  entrochites,  or  the  joints  of  encrinites ;  —  used  of 
a  kind  of  stone  or  marble. 

En'tro-chite  (-kit), «.  [Pref.  ere-  -|-  Gr.  rpoxos  wheel.] 
(Paleon.)  A  fossil  joint  of  a  crinoid  stem. 

II  En-tro'pi-on  (en-tro'pi-5n),  re.  [NL.]  (Med.)  Same 
as  Enteopium. 

II  En-tro'pl-um  (-iim),  re.  [NL.  See  Entropy.]  (Med.) 
The  inversion  or  turning  in  of  the  border  of  the  eyelids. 

En'tro-py  (Sn'tro-py),  re.  [Gr.  hrpoTrri  a  turning  in  j 
ev  in  +  TpoTj-i)  a  turn,  fr.  rpeVeii'  to  turn.]  (Thermo- 
dynamics) A  certain  property  of  a  body,  expressed  as  a 
measurable  quantity,  such  that  when  there  is  no  commu- 
nication of  heat  the  quantity  remains  constant,  but  when: 
heat  enters  or  leaves  the  body  the  quantity  increases  or 
diminishes.  If  a  small  amount,  h,  of  heat  enters  the  body 
when  its  temperature  is  t  in  the  thermodynamic  scale 
the  entropy  of  the  body  is  increased  by  A  -=-  Z.  The  en- 
tropy is  regarded  as  measured  from  some  standard  tem- 
perature and  pressure.  Sometimes  called  the  thermo- 
dynamic function. 
The  entropy  of  the  universe  tends  towards  a  maximum.  Clausius. 

En-trust'  (Sn-trusf),  v.  t.    See  Intrust. 

En'try  (gn'trj^),  n.  ;  pi.  Entries  (-triz).  [OE.  entree, 
entre,  F.  entree,  fr.  entrer  to  enter.  See  Enter,  and  of. 
Entree.]  1.  The  act  of  entering  or  passing  into  or  upon ; 
entrance  ;  ingress  ;  hence,  beginnings  or  first  attempts ; 
as,  the  entry  of  a  person  into  a  house  or  city  ;  the  entry 
of  a  river  into  the  sea ;  the  entry  of  air  into  the  blood  ; 
an  entry  upon  an  undertaking. 

2.  The  act  of  making  or  entering  a  record ;  a  setting 
down  in  writing  the  particulars,  as  of  a  transaction  ;  as, 
an  entry  of  a  sale ;  also,  that  which  is  entered  ;  an  item. 

A  notary  made  an  entry  of  this  act.  Bacon. 

3.  That  by  which  entrance  is  made ;  a  passage  leading^ 
into  a  house  or  other  building,  or  to  a  room ;  a  vestibule ; 
an  adit,  as  of  a  mine. 

A  straight,  long  entry  to  the  temple  led.        Dryden. 

4.  (Com.)  The  exhibition  or  depositing  of  a  ship'* 
papers  at  the  customhouse,  to  procure  license  to  land 
goods ;  or  the  giving  an  account  of  a  ship's  cargo  to  the 
officer  of  the  customs,  and  obtaining  his  permission  to- 
land  the  goods.  See  Enter,  v.  I.,  8,  and  Entrance,  re.,  5. 

5.  (Law)  (a)  The  actual  taking  possession  of  lands  or 
tenements,  by  entering  or  setting  foot  on  them,  (b)  A 
putting  upon  record  in  proper  form  and  order,  (c)  The 
act  in  addition  to  breaking  essential  to  constitute  the 
offense  of  burglary.  Burrill. 

Bill  of  entry.  See  under  Bill.  —  Double  entry.  Single  en- 
try. See  Bookkeeping.  —Entry  clerk  (Coot.),  a  cleri  who 
makes  the  original  entries  of  transactions  in  a  business. 
— Writ  of  entry  (Law),  a  writ  issued  for  th?  purpose  of 
obtaining  possession  of  land  from  one  who  has  unlawfully 
entered  and  continues  in  possession.    Bouvier. 

En'tryng  (gn'tring),  re.    An  entrance.     \_Obs.] 

So  great  an  entryng  and  so  large.  Chaucer. 

En-tune'  (en-tiin')  ,v.t.  To  tune  ;  to  intone.  Chaucer.. 

En-twlne'  (gn-twin'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ere-  -j-  twine.  Cf. 
Ihtwine.]  To  twine,  twist,  or  wreathe  together  or  round. 
[Written  also  intwine.'] 

Entwined  in  duskier  wreaths  her  braided  locks.    Shelley^ 
Thy  glorious  household  stuff  did  me  entwine.    Herbert. 

En-twlne',  v.  i.    To  be  twisted  or  twined. 

With  whose  imperial  laurels  might  entwine  no  cypress. 

JDe  Qtiincey. 

En-twine'ment  (-ment),  n.  A  twining  or  twisting 
together  or  round ;  union.  Bp.  Hacket. 

En-twlst'  (gn-twisV),  V.  t.  To  twist  or  wreathe 
round  ;  to  intwine.  Shak. 

E-nu'bi-late  (e-nu'bi-lat),  V.  t.  [L.  enubilatus,  p.  p. 
of  enubilare  to  enubilate ;  e  out  -f-  nubila  clouds,  fr. 
nubilus  cloudy,  nubes  cloud.]  To  clear  from  mist, 
clouds,  or  obscurity.     \_R.]  Bailey.- 

E-nulji-lOUS  (-liSs),  a.  [See  Enubilate.]  Free  from 
fog,  mist,  or  clouds  ;_clear.     [E.] 

E-nu'cIe-ate  (e-nu'kle-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enu- 
cleated (-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enucleating  (-a'ting).], 
[L.  enucleatus,  p.  p.  of  enucleare  to  enucleate  ;  e  out  -f- 
nucleus  kernel.]  1.  To  bring  or  peel  out,  as  a  kernel 
from  its  enveloping  husks  or  shell. 

2.  (Med.)  To  remove  without  cutting  (as  a  tumor). 

3.  To  bring  to  light ;  to  make  clear.       Sclater  (\%5i). 
E-nu'Cle-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  re.     [Cf.  F.   enucleation.] 

The  act  of  enucleating ;  elucidation ;  exposition. 

Neither  air,  nor  water,  nor  food,  seem  directly  to  contribute 
anything  to  the  enucleation  of  this  disease.  Tooke. 

E-nu'mer-ate  (l-nu'mer-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Enu- 
merated (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enumerating  (-a'- 
ting)-] [L.  enumeratus,  p.  p.  of  enumerare  to  count 
out,  enumerate ;  e  out  -|-  numerare  to  count,  fr.  numerus 
number.  See  Number.]  To  count ;  to  tell  by  numbers ; 
to  count  over,  or  tell  off  one  after  another ;  to  number ;  t(v 
reckon  up ;  to  mention  one  by  one ;  to  name  over ;  to 
make  a  special  and  separate  account  of ;  to  recount ; 
as,  to  enumerate  the  stars  in  a  constellation. 

Enumerating  tlie  services  he  hnd  done.         Ludlow. 

Syn.  — To  reckon;  compute;  calculate;  count;  esti- 
mate ;  recount ;  rehate ;  rehearse ;  recapitulate ;  detail. 
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E-nH'mer-a'tlon  (e-nu'mer-a'shtin),  n.  [L.  enumera- 
lio :  cf.  F.  enumeration.']  1.  The  act  of  enumerating, 
makmg  separate  mention,  or  recounting. 

2.  A  detailed  account,  in  which  each  thing  is  specially 
noticed. 

Because  almost  every  man  we  meet  possesseB  these,  we  leave 
them  out  of  our  enumeration.  Paley. 

3.  (Rhei.)  A  recapitulation,  in  the  peroration,  of  the 
heads  of  an  argument. 

E-nu'mer-a-tive  (e-nu'mer-a-ttv  or  -a-ttv),  a.    [Cf. 

F.  SnamSraiif.]    Counting,  or  reckoning  up,  one  by  one. 

Enumcrative  of  the  variety  of  evils.     Jer.  Taylor. 

E-nu'mer-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.    One  vrho  enumerates. 

E-nun'Ci-a-ble  (e-uun'slu-a^b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
enunciated  or  expressed. 

E-nun'cl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enunciated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Enonciatino  (-a'tiug).]  [L. 
enuntiatvs,  -ciatus,  p.  p.  of  enuntiare,  -dare.  See 
Enounce.]  1.  To  make  a  formal  statement  of ;  to  an- 
nounce ;  to  proclaim ;  to  declare,  as  a  truth. 

The  terms  in  which  he  enunciates  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  Coleridge. 

2.  To  make  distinctly  audible ;  to  utter  articulately ; 
to  pronounce;  as,  to  en t»!C!a?e  a  wcrd  distinctly. 

B-nun'cl-ate,  v.  i.  To  utter  words  or  syllables  artic- 
ulately. 

E-nun'Cl-a'tIon(-sI-a'shunor-shT-a'shviu;  277),  ?i.  [L. 
enunliatio,  -ciatio.]     1.  The  act  of  enunciating,  announ- 
cing, proclaiming,  or  making  known ;   open  attestation ; 
declaration;  as,  the  ejiuncialion  of  an  important  truth. 
By  way  of  interpretation  and  enunciation.    Jcr.  Taylor. 

2.  Mode  of  utterance  or  pronunciation,  especially  as 
regards  fullness  and  distinctness  of  articulation ;  as,  to 
speak  with  a  clear  or  impressive  enunciation. 

3.  That  wliich  is  enunciated  or  announced  ;  words  in 
which  a  proposition  is  expressed ;  an  announcement ;  a 
formal  declaration ;  a  statement. 

Every  intelligible  enunciation  must  be  either  true  or  false. 

A.  Clarice. 

E-nnn'Cl-a-tlve  (e-niln'shT-a-tlv),  a.  [L.  enunliativus, 
•ciativus.2  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  enunciation ; 
declarative.    Ayliffe. — E-nun'cl-a-tive-ly,  adv. 

E-nun'cl-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [L.  enuntiator,  enuncia- 
tor.']    One  who  enunciates  or  proclaims. 

E-nun'cl-a-tO-ry  (-a-to-ry),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining, enunciation  or  utterance. 

En-ure'  (5n-ur'),  v.  t.    See  Indke. 

II Ell'II-re'slS  (Sn'iS-re'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  hovpslv 
to  urinate  in;  kv  in-)-oJpoi'  urine.]  {Med.)  An  invol- 
untary discharge  of  urine  ;  incontinence  of  urine. 

En-vas'sal  (5u-v5s'sal),  v.  t.  To  make  a  vassal  of. 
[06s.] 

En-vault'  (en-valt'))  i>- 1-  To  Inclose  in  a  vault ;  to 
entomb,    [if.]      "  Swift. 

En-vel'gle  (en-ve'g'l),  i;.  <.  To  entice.    See  Inveigle. 

En-vel'op  (§n-vgl'op),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Enveloped 
(-5pt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Envelopino.]  [OE.  envolupen, 
envolipen,  OP.  envoluper,  envoleper.,  F.  envelopper; 
pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -{-  voluper,  voleper.  See  Develop.]  To 
put  a  covering  about ;  to  wrap  up  or  in ;  to  Inclose 
within  a  case,  wrapper,  integument  or  the  like ;  to  sur- 
Toimd  entirely ;  as,  to  envelop  goods  or  a  letter ;  the  fog 
envelops  a  ship. 

Nocturnal  shades  this  world  envelop.       J.  Philips. 

En'vel-ope  (5n'vgl-op  or  SN've-lop' ;  277),  )  n.  [F.  en- 

En-vel'op  (5n-vSl'5p  ;  277),  j  veloppe.] 

1.  That  which  envelops,  wraps  up,  encases,  or  sur- 
rounds ;  a  wrapper ;  an  inclosing  cover ;  esp. ,  the  cover 
or  wrapper  of  a  document,  as  of  a  letter. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  nebulous  covering  of  the  head  or 
nucleus  of  a  comet; — called  also  coma. 

3.  (Fort.)  A  work  of  earth,  in  the  form  of  a  single 
parapet  or  of  a  small  rampart.  It  is  sometimes  raised  in 
the  ditch  and  sometimes  beyond  it.  Wilhelm. 

4.  {Geom.)  A  curve  or  surface  which  is  tangent  to 
each  member  of  a  system  of  curves  or  surfaces,  the  form 
and  position  of  the  members  of  the  system  being  allowed 
to  vary  according  to  some  continuous  law.  Thus,  any 
curve  is  the  envelope  of  its  tangents. 

En-vel'op-ment  (en-vel'5p-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  enve- 
loppemenl.}  1.  The  act  of  enveloping  or  wrapping ;  an 
inclosing  or  covering  on  all  sides. 

2.  That  which  envelops  or  surroimds;  an  envelop. 

En-ven'lme  (gn-ven'tm),  v.  t.    To  envenom.     \^Obs.'] 

En-ven'om  (8n-v§n'Qm),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enven- 
omed (-iJmd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ENVENOMma.]  [OE.  en- 
venimen,  F.  envenimer;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  +  F.  venin 
poison.  See  Venom.]  1.  To  taint  or  impregnate  with 
venom,  or  any  substance  noxious  to  life ;  to  poison  ;  to 
render  dangerous  or  deadly  by  poison,  as  food,  drink,  a 
weapon ;  as,  envenomed  meat,  wine,  or  arrow ;  also,  to 
poison  (a  person)  by  impregnating  with  venom. 

Alcides  .  .  .  felt  the  envenomed  robe.  Milton. 

O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it !  Shak. 

2.  To  taint  or  impregnate  with  bitterness,  malice,  or 
hatred  ;  to  imbue  as  with  venom ;  to  imbitter. 

The  envenomed  tongue  of  calumny.  SmoUeit. 

On  the  question  of  slavery  opinion  has  of  late  years  been 
pecuUarly  envenomed.  Sir  O.  C.  Lewis. 

En-ver'mell  (§n-ver'mTl),  v.  t.  [Pref.  en^  -\-  vermeil  : 
cf.  OF.  envermeiller.  See  Vermil.]  To  color  with,  or 
as  with,  vermilion  ;  to  dye  red.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

En'vl-a-ble  (Sn'vT-a-b'l),  a.  [From  Envy.]  Fitted 
t»excite  envy;  capable  of  awakening  an  ardent  desire  to 
possess  or  to  resemble. 

One  of  the  most  enviable  of  human  beings.    Macaulay. 

— En'vl-a-We-ness,  n.  —  En'vl-a-bly,  adv. 

En-vle'  (Sn-vl'),  V.  i.  [See  Vie.]  To  vie ;  to  emulate ; 
to  strive.    [Obs.]  ^  Spenser. 

En^Vl-er  (En'vt-er),  n.  One  who  envies ;  one  who  de- 
eires  inordinately  what  another  possesses, 


En-Vlg'or  (Sn-vtg'er),  v.  i.    To  invigorate.     [Obs.'] 
En'vi-OUS  (gn'vT-us),  a,     [OF.  envios,  P.  envieux,  fr. 
L.  invidiosus,  fr.  invidia  envy.     See  Envy,  and  cf.  In- 
vidious.]    1.  Malignant ;  mischievous ;  spiteful.   [06i.] 
Each  envious  brier  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch.      Shale. 

2.  Feeling  or  exhibiting  envy ;  actuated  or  directed 
by,  or  proceeding  from,  envy ;  —  said  of  a  person,  dispo- 
sition, feeling,  act,  etc. ;  jealously  pained  by  the  excel- 
lence or  good  fortune  of  another ;  maliciously  grudging ; 

—  followed  by  of,  at,  and  against ;  as,  an  envious  man, 
disposition,  attack  ;  envious  tougues. 

My  soul  is  envious  of  mine  eye.  Keble. 

Neither  be  thou  envious  at  the  wicked.    Prov.  sxiv.  19. 

3.  Inspiring  envy.     [Obs.  or  Poetic] 

He  to  him  leapt,  and  that  same  envious  gage 

Of  victor's  glory  from  him  snatched  away.      Spenser. 

4.  Excessively  careful :  cautious.    [Obs.] 

No  meu  are  so  envious  of  their  health.    Jer.  Taylor. 

—  En'vl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  En'vl-ous-ness,  n. 
En-vi'ron  (§n-vi'riin),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Enviboned 

(-rQnd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Environing.]  [P.  environner, 
fr.  environ  about,  thereabout ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -j-  OF. 
viron  circle,  circuit,  fr.  OF.  &  F.  virer  to  turn,  LL.  vi- 
rare  to  turn  up  and  down,  topsy-turvy.  Cf.  Veer.]  To 
surround :  to  encompass ;  to  encircle ;  to  hem  in  ;  to  be 
round  about ;  to  involve  or  envelop. 

Dwelling  in  a  pleasant  elade, 
"With  mountains  round  about  environed.  Spenser. 

Environed  he  was  with  many  foes.  Shak. 

Mnviron  me  with  darkness  whilst  1  write.         Donne. 
En-Vfron,  adv.     [F.]    About ;  around.    [Obs.] 

Lord  Godfrey's  eye  three  times  environ  goes.    Fairfax. 
En-Vl'ron-ment  (-ment),  n.     [Cf.  F.  environnement.] 

1.  Act  of  environing ;  state  of  being  environed. 

2.  That  which  environs  or  surrounds ;  surrounding 
conditions,  influences,  or  forces,  by  which  living  forms 
are  influenced  and  modified  in  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  no  friendly  environment^  this  of  thine.      Carlyle. 

En-Vl'rons  (Sn-vi'ninz  or  Sn'vi-r5nz  ;  277),  n.pl.  [P.] 
The  parts  or  places  which  surround  another  place,  or  lie 
in  its  neighborhood ;  suburbs ;  as,  the  environs  of  a  city 
or  town.  Chesterfield. 

En-vis'age  (Sn-vTz'Sj ;  48),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  jg.  En- 
visaged (-ajd ;  48) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Envisagino  (-a-jmg).] 
[P.  envisager ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -[-  visage  face,  visage. 
See  Visage.]  To  look  in  the  face  of ;  to  apprehend  ;  to 
regard.     [B.]  Keats. 

From  the  very  dawn  of  existence  the  infant  must  envisage 
self,  and  body  acting  on  self.  McCosh. 

En-vis'age-ment  (-ment),  n.    The  act  of  envisaging. 

En-vol'ume  (gn-vol'iim),  v.  t.  To  form  into,  or  in- 
corporate with,  a  volume.     [S..] 

En-vol'up  (en-vSl'iip),  v.  t.  [See  Envelop.]  To  wrap 
up ;  to  envelop.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

En'voy  (Sn'voi),  n.  [F.  envoye  envoy,  fr.  envoyer  to 
send  ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -\-  voie  way,  L.  via :  cf .  F.  envoi 
an  envoy  (in  sense  2).    See  Voyage,  and  cf.  Invoice.] 

1.  One  dispatched  upon  an  errand  or  mission ;  a  mes- 
senger ;  esp.,  a  person  deputed  by  a  sovereign  or  a  gov- 
ernment to  negotiate  a  treaty,  or  transact  other  business, 
with  a  foreign  sovereign  or  government ;  a  minister  ac- 
credited to  a  foreign  government.  An  envoy's  rank  is 
below  that  of  an  ambassador. 

2.  [F.  envoi,  fr.  envoyer  to  send.]  An  explanatory  or 
commendatory  postscript  to  a  poem,  essay,  or  book ;  — 
also  in  the  French  form,  I'envoi. 

The  envoy  of  a  ballad  is  the  "  sending  "  of  it  forth.    Skeat. 
En'voy-ship,  «.    The  office  or  position  of  an  envoy. 
En'vy  (Sn'vy),  n. ;  pi.  Envies  (-viz).     [P.  envie,  L. 
invidia,  fr.  invidus  envious;  akin  to  invidere  to  look 
askance  at,  to  look  with  enmity  ;  in  against  -\-  videre  to 
see.    See  Vision.]     1.  Malice;  ill  will ;  spite.     [Obs.] 
If  he  evade  us  there, 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people.  Shak. 

2.  Chagrin,  mortification,  discontent,  or  uneasiness  at 
the  sight  of  another's  excellence  or  good  fortune,  accom- 
panied with  some  degree  of  hatred  and  a  desire  to  pos- 
sess equal  advantages ;  malicious  grudging ;  —  usually 
followed  by  of ;  as,  they  did  tliis  in  envy  of  Caesar. 

Envy  is  a  repining  at  the  prosperity  or  good  of  another,  or 

anger  and  displeasure  at  any  eood  of  another  which  we  want, 

or  any  advantage  another  hath  above  us.  Ray. 

No  bliss 

Enjoyed  by  us  excites  his  envy  more.  Milton. 

Envy,  to  which  the  ignoble  mind  'a  a  slave, 

Is  emulation  in  the  learned  or  brave.  Pope, 

3.  Emulation;  rivalry.     [06s.] 

Such  as  cleanliness  and  decency 
Prompt  to  a  virtuous  enry.  Ford. 

4.  Public  odium ;  ill  repute.     [Obs.] 

To  lay  the  ent'?/  of  the  war  upon  Cicero.    S.  Jonson. 

5.  An  object  of  envious  notice  or  feeling. 

This  constitution  in  former  days  used  to  be  the  envy  of  the 
world.  Macaulay. 

En'vy,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Envied  (-vTd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Entyinq.]  [F.  envier.]  1.  To  feel  envy  at  or 
towards ;  to  be  envious  of ;  to  have  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness or  mortification  in  regard  to  (any  one),  arising  from 
the  sight  of  another's  excellence  or  good  fortune  and  a 
longing  to  possess  it. 

A  woman  does  not  envy  a  man  for  his  fighting  courage,  nor 

a  man  a  woman  for  her  beauty.  t^'o/lier. 

Whoever  envies  another  confesses  his  superiority.    Rambler. 

2.  To  feel  envy  on  account  of ;  to  have  a  feeling  of 
grief  or  repining,  with  a  longing  to  possess  (some  excel- 
lence or  good  fortune  of  another,  or  an  equal  good  for- 
time,  etc.) ;  to  look  with  grudging  upon  ;  to  begrudge. 
I  have  seen  thee  flght. 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behavior.  Shak. 

Jeffrey  .  .  .  had  actually  envied  his  friends  their  cool  mount- 
ain breezes,  Eroude. 


3.  To  long  after ;  to  desire  strongly ;  to  covet. 

Or  climb  his  knee  the  envied  kiss  to  share.    T.  Oray^ 

4.  To  do  harm  to  ;  to  injure  ;  to  disparage.     [Obs.] 

If  I  make  a  lie 
To  gain  your  love  and  envy  my  best  mistress, 
Put  me  against  a  wall.  J.  Fletcher, 

B.  To  hate.     [Obs,]  Marlowe, 

6.  To  emulate.     [06sJ  Spenser. 

En'vy  (en'vy),  v,  i,  I.  To  be  filled  with  envious  feel- 
ings ;  to  regard  anytliing  with  grudging  and  longing 
eyes ;  —  used  especially  with  at. 

Who  would  envy  at  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  ?    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  show  malice  or  ni  will ;  to  raU.     [Obs.]    "  He 

has  .  .  .  envied  against  the  people."  Shak. 

En-vyned'  (en-vind'  or  en-vin'Sd),  a,     [OF.  enviner 

to  store  with  wine  ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -j-  vin  wine.     See 

Vine.]   Stored  or  furnished  with  wine.    [06.s.]  Chaucer, 

En-wall'  (Sn-wal'),  ■;;.  t.    See  Ihwall.  Sir  P.  Sidney, 

En-wal'lOW  (gu-w811o),  v,  t.    To  plunge  into,  or  roll 

in,  filth ;  to  wallow. 

So  now  all  three  one  senseless  lump  remain, 
Enwallowcd  in  his  own  black  bloodj'  gore.       Spenser, 
En- wheel'  (gn-hwel'),  v.  t.    To  encircle.  Shak, 

En-wid'en  (gn-wid''n),  v.  i.    To  widen.     [Obs.] 
En-wind'  (gn-wind'),  v,  t.  To  wind  about ;  to  encircle. 
In  the  circle  of  his  arms 
Enwound  us  both.  Tennyson. 

En-wom'an  (gn-w6om'«n),  V,  t.  To  endow  with  the 
qualities  of  a  woman.     [P.]  Daniel. 

En-womb'  (en-woom'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  En- 
wombed  (-woomd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Enwombing.]  1.  To 
conceive  in  the  womb.     [Obs.]  Spenser, 

2.  To  bury,  as  it  were  in  a  womb ;  to  hide,  as  in  a 
gulf,  pit,  or  cavern.  Donne, 

En-wrap'  (gn-rap'),  V,  t.    To  envelop.    See  Inwrap. 

En-wrap'ment  (-ment),  n.  Act  of  enwrapping;  a 
wrapping  or  an  envelope.  Shuckford, 

En-wreathe'  (gn-reth'),  v,  t.  See  Inwreathe.  Shelton. 

En'ZO-iit'iC  (gn'zo-3t'Tk),  a,  [Gr.  h  in  -|-  ^wov  an 
animal :  cf .  P.  ensootique.]  Afflicting  animals ;  —  used  of 
a  disease  affecting  the  animals  of  a  district.  It  corres- 
ponds to  an  endemic  disease  among  men. 

En'zyme  (gn'zim),  n.  [Pref.  en-  (Gr.  h  in)  -f  Gr. 
Cvii.1)  leaven.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  An  unorganized  or  un- 
formed ferment,  in  distinction  from  an  organized  or  liv- 
ing ferment ;  a  soluble,  or  chemical,  ferment.  Ptyalin, 
pepsin,  diastase,  and  rennet  are  good  examples  of  en- 
zymes. 

E'o-cene  (e'o-sen),  a.  [Gr.  17165  daybreak,  dawn  -|- 
Kaifds  new,  recent.]  (Geol.)  Pertaining  to  the  first  in 
time  of  the  three  subdivisions  into  which  the  Tertiary 
formation  is  divided  by  geologists,  and  alluding  to  the 
approximation  in  its  life  to  that  of  the  present  era ;  as. 
Eocene  deposits.  —  n.    The  Eocene  formation.      Lyell, 

E-O'U-an  (e-oll-an),  c.     [See  .ffioLiAN.]     1.  .^olian. 

2.  (Geol.)  Formed,  or  deposited,  by  the  action  of 
wind,  as  dunes. 

Eollan  attachment,  Eollan  harp.    See  MohlkS, 

E-ol'lc  (e-ol'ik),  a.  &  n.    See  Moiac. 

E-ol'l-pile  (e-51'i-pil),  n,     [Cf.  F.  eolipyle.]    Same  as 

.SIOLIPILE. 

E'O-lis  (e'o-lTs),  n.  [L.  Aeolis  a  daughter  of  .Slolus, 
Gr.  AloAfe.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  nudibranch  mollusks 
having  clusters  of  branchial  papillae  along  the  back.  See 
Ceratobranohia.     [Written  also  .^oKs.] 

E'on  (e'5n),  .ffi'on  (e'Sn),  n,  [L.  aeon,  fr.  Gr.  a'uav 
space  or  period  of  time,  lifetime,  age ;  akin  to  L.  aevum. 
See  Age.]  1.  An  immeasurable  or  infinite  space  of  time ; 
eternity ;  a  long  space  of  time  ;  an  age. 

The  eons  of  geological  time.  Huxley. 

2.  (Gnostic  Philos.)  One  of  the  embodiments  of  the 
divine  attributes  of  the  Eternal  Being. 

Among  the  higher  jEons  are  Mind,  Reason,  Power,  Truth, 
and  Life.  Am.  Cyc. 

^W'  Eons  were  considered  to  be  emanations  sent  forth 
byGod  from  the  depths  of  His  grand  solitude  to  fulfill 
various  functions  in  the  material  and  spiritual  universe. 

E'O-phyte  (e'6-fit),  n.  [Gr.  ^ws  dawn  +  </)uTd<'  a 
plant.]  (Paleon.)  A  fossil  plant  which  is  found  in  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  Silurian  age. 

E'0-phyt'lc  (-f  if  Tk),  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  eophytes. 

II  E'OS  (e'Ss),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  "Hcis.]  (Gr.  3Iyth.)  Au- 
rora,  the  goddess  of  mom. 

II  E'0-sau'rus  (e'6-sa'rus),  n,  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  17105  dawn 
-f-  o-aOpos  lizard.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  marine  reptile 
from  the  coal  measures  of  Nova  Scotia;  —  so  named  be^ 
cause  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  known  reptiles. 

E'o-sin  (e'o-sin),  n.  [Gr.  i^us  dawn.]  (Chem.)  A 
yellow  or  brownish  red  dyestufl:  obtained  by  the  action 
of  bromine  on  fluorescein,  and  named  from  the  fine  rose- 
red  which  it  imparts  to  silk.  It  is  also  used  for  making 
a  fine  red  ink.    Its  solution  is  fluorescent. 

E-OS'phO-rlte  (e-Ss'fS-rit),  re.  [From  Gr.  "EM<r<(>6pos 
Bringer  of  morn.]  (Min.)  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina and  manganese.  It  is  generally  of  a  rose-pink  color, 
—  whence  the  name. 

E'0-zo'iC  (e'o-zo'ik),  a,  [See  EozooN.]  (Geol.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  rocks  or  strata  older  than  the  Paleozoic, 
in  many  of  which  the  eozoon  has  been 
found. 

ffl^^"  This  term  has  been  proposed 
for  the  strata  formerly  called  Azoic, 
and  is  preferred  especially  by  those 
geologists  who  regard  the  eozoon  as  of 
organic  origin.    SeeAROH^AN.  ^^^ 

II  E'O-20'on  (-5n),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Eozoons  5S^C?SSS4 

(-Snz),  L.  EozoA  (-a).    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ijws  ^'^'-  ''^  ^— 
dawn  -f-  ^raoi'  .nn  animal.]    (Paleon.)  A 

peculiar  structure  found  in  the  Archivan  ,^_^__,.,_, 

limestones  of  Canada  and  other  regions,  section  of  Eozodn 

By  some  geologists  it  is  believed  to  be  ^ Camulense'.  (%> 
a  species  of  gigantic  Foraminifera,  but 
others  consider  it  a  concretion,  without  organic  structure 
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E'o-zolill-al  (e'6-zo'3n-al),  a.  (Paleon.)  Pertaining  to 
the  CMOon  ;  containing  eozoons ;  as,  eozoonal  limeBtone. 

Ep-  (5p-).     [Gr.  cTTtJ     See  Epi-. 

II  Ep'a-cns  (ep'a^kris),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  etrcutpos 
-pointed  at  tlie  end.  So  called  in  alluaion  to  the  sharply 
pointed  leaves.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs,  natives  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc.,  having  pretty  wliite,  red, 
or  purple  blossoms,  and  much  resembling  heaths. 

E'pact  (e'pSkt),  n.  [F.  epacte,  fr.  Gr.  ciraKTos  brought 
on  or  in,  added,  fr.  eTrayeii'  to  bring  on  or  in  ;  cjri  on,  in 
+  ayeii/  to  bring  or  lead.  See  Epi-,  and  Act.]  (Chron.) 
The  moon's  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year, 
or  the  number  of  days  by  which  the  last  new  moon  has 
preceded  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Annual  epact,  the  excess  of  the  solar  year  over  the 
lunar  year,  —  being  eleven  days.  —  Menstrual  epact,  or 
Monthly  epact,  the  excess  of  a  calendar  mouth  over  a 
lunar. 

Ep'a-gO'ge  (Sp'a-go'je),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Inayiayq  a 
bringing  in,  fr.  en-ayeii'.  See  EPACT.]  {Logic)  The 
adducing  of  particular  examples  so  as  to  lead  to  a  uni- 
versal conclusion  ;  the  argument  by  induction. 

Ep'a-gog'lc  (§p'a-goj'ik),  a.     Inductive.         Latham. 

B-pal'pate  (e-pSl'pSt),  a.  [Pref.  e-  +  palpus.'] 
{Zo'dl.)  Without  palpi. 

II  Ep-an'a-dl-plo'slS  _  (5p-Sn'4-di-plo'sTs),  re.  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  eTTai'aStTrAtocrt?  ;  e-rrC  -\-  ava^nrXovv  to  make  double.] 
(Rket. )  A  figure  by  which  the  same  word  is  used  both  at 
the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  a  sentence ;  as,  '■''Rejoice 
in  the  Lord  alway :  and  again  I  say.  Rejoice."  Phil.  iv.  4. 

II Ep-an'a-Iep'slS  (-lep'sls),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  inava- 
A1J1//1S  ;  €7rt  -|-  avaXafi^aveiv  to  take  up.]  (Rhet.)  A  fig- 
ure by  which  the  same  word  or  clause  is  repeated  after 
intervening  matter.  Gibbs. 

II  Ep'a-naph'O-ra  (Sp'a-n5f'o-r4),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eira- 
va<l>opa  a  recurrence  ;  eivl  -|-  a.va(^epeLv  to  bring  or  carry 
back.]     (Rhet.)  Same  as  Anaphora.  Gibbs. 

II  Ep'a-nas'tro-phe  (-nSs'trS-fe),  re.  [NL._,  from  Gr. 
fTravaa-TpoitiV  a  return,  epanaatrophe  ;  eiri  -|-  ava(TTpe<j>ei.v 
to  return.]     (i?/(e<.)  Same  as  Anadiplosis.  Gibbs. 

II  E-pan'O-dOS  (e-pSn'S-dos),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eirdvoSot 
a  rising,  return  ;  cVi  -J-  di'oSo!  a  way  up,  rising  ;  ava  up 
-)-  oSds  way.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the 
parts  of  a  sentence  or  clause  are  repeated  in  inverse 
order,  as  in  the  following  hues  :  — 

O  more  exceeding  love,  or  law  more  just  ? 

Just  law,  indeed,  but  more  exceeding  love  I       Jlilton. 

E-pan'O-dy  (-dy),  re.  [See  Epakodos.]  {Boi.)  The 
abnormal  change  of  an  irregular  flower  to  a  regular 
form ;  —  considered  by  evolutionists  to  be  a  reversion  to 
an  ancestral  condition. 

II  Ep'an-or-tho'sls  (ep'Sn-Sr-tho'sTs),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
eiravopQuia't.? ;  eirC  -\-  avop9ovv  to  set  right  again ;  avd 
again  -|-  bpBovv  to  set  straight.]  {Rhet.)  A  figure  by 
which  a  speaker  recalls  a  word  or  words,  in  order  to 
substitute  something  else  stronger  or  more  significant ; 
as.  Most  brave .'    Brave,  did  I  say  ?  most  Aeroie  act ! 

Ep-an'thous  (Sp-Sn'thiis),  a.  [Pref.  ep-  +  Gr.  a.v$oi 
flower.]  {Bot.)  Growing  upon  flowers  j  —  said  of  certain 
species  of  fungi. 

Ep'arch  (Sp'ark),  n.  [Gr.  e7rapxo9  ;  enC  over  -f-  <ipxo5 
chief,  apxv  supreme  power,  dominion.]  In  ancient 
Greece,  the  governor  or  prefect  of  a  province ;  in  mod- 
em Greece,  the  ruler  of  an  eparchy. 

Ep'arch-y  (-y),  re.  [Gr.  hrapxCa  the  post  or  office  of 
an  eTrap^os.]  A  province,  prefecture,  or  territory,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  eparch  or  governor;  esp.,  in  mod- 
em Greece,  one  of  the  larger  subdivisions  of  a  nomarchy 
or  province  of  the  kingdom ;  in  Russia,  a  diocese  or  arch- 
diocese. 

Ep'ar-te'rl-al  (ep'ar-te'ri-al),  a.  [Pref.  ep-  +  arte- 
rial.'] {Anat.)  Situated  upon  or  above  an  artery;  —  ap- 
plied esp.  to  the  branches  of  the  bronchi  given  off  above 
the  point  where  the  pulmonary  artery  crosses  the  bron- 
chus. 

E-paule'  (e-pal'),  re.  [F.  epaule  shoulder,  shoulder  of 
a  bastion.  See'EPAULET,  and  cf.  Spall  the  shoulder.] 
(Fort.)  The  shoulder  of  a  bastion,  or  the  place  where  its 
face  and  flank  meet  and  form  the  angle,  called  the  angle 
of  the  shoulder. 

E-paule'ment  (-ment),  re.  [F.  6paulement.]  (Fort.) 
A  side  work,  made  of  gabions,  fascines,  or  bags,  filled 
with  earth,  or  of  earth  heaped  up,  to  afford  cover  from 
the  flanking  fire  of  an  enemy. 
Ep'au-let'  )  (ep'a-lef),  re.  [P.  epaulette,  dim.  of 
Ep'au-lette'  (  epaule  shoulder,  fr.  L.  spatula  a  broad 
piece  (LL.,  shoulder),  dim.  of  spatha  a  broad,  flat  instru- 
ment, fr.  Gr.  tnra.B'q,  also,  a  broad  rib,  shoulder  blade. 
See  Spade  the  instrument,  and  cf.  Epaule,  Spatula.] 
(Mil.)  A  shoulder  ornament  or  badge 
worn  by  military  and  naval  officers,  dif- 
ferences of  rank  being  marked  by  some 
peculiar  form  or  device,  as  a  star,  eagle, 
etc.  ;  a  shoulder  knot. 

B^°*  In  the  United  States  service  the 
epaulet  is  reserved  for  full  dress  uniform. 
Its  use  was  abolished  in  the  British  army         Epaulet. 
in  1855. 

Ep'au-let'ed,    )  a.    Wearing  epaulets  ;  decorated  vrith 

Ep'au-let'ted,  f     epaulets. 

Ep-ax'1-al  (ep-Sks'T-al),  a.  [Pref.  ep-  +  axial.] 
(Anat. )  Abo ve,  or  on  the  dorsal  side  of,  the  axis  of  the 
skeleton  ;  episkeletal. 

II  E-pel'ra  (e-pl'ra),  re.  [NL.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  spi- 
ders, including  the  common  garden  spider  (E.  diadema). 
They  spin  geometrical  webs.     See  Garden  spider. 

Ep'en  (ep'en),  re.     (Annt.)  See  Epencephalon. 

Ep'en-ce-phal'lc  (-se-fal'Tk),  ff.  (Anat.)  (a)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  epencephalon.  (b)  Situated  on  or  over  the 
brain. 

IIEp'en-Ceph'a-lon  (-s5f'a-lon),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cTTt 
upon,  near  +  iyKe<f>aKo^  brain.]  (Anat.)  The  segment 
of  the  brain  next  behind  the  midbrain,  including  the 


cerebeUum  and  pone ;  the  hindbrain.  Sometimes  abbre- 
viated to  epen. 

II  Ep-en'dy-ma  (Sp-en'dl-ma),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ejreV- 
Svjjia  an  upper  garment ;  eVt  upon  -|-  evSvfia  a  garment ; 
ev  in  +  Sveiv  to  put  on.]  (Anat.)  The  epithelial  lining 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord ;  endyma ;  ependymis. 

II  Ep-en'dy-mls  (-mTsJ^,  re.    [NL.]    See  Ependtma. 

Ep'e-net'iC  (ep'e-net'ik),  a.  [Gr.  eTraii/eri/cos,  from 
eiraivelv  to  praise  ;  cTrt  -j-  alvelv  to  praise.]  Bestowing 
praise  ;  eulogistic  ;  laudatory.     lObs.]  E.  Phillips. 

II  E-pen'the-Sis  (e-pen'the-sis),  re.  ;  pi.  Epentheses 
(-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eireVSeo-is  ;  iiri  -\-  eVrifleVoi  to  put  or 
set  in.]  (Gram.)  The  insertion  of  a  letter  or  a  sound  in 
the  body  of  a  word  ;  as,  the  6  in  "nimble  "  from  AS. 
nemol. 

Ep'en-thet'iC  (gp'Sn-thettk),  a.  [Gr.  irrevBeTuco^  ■■ 
cf.  F.  epenthetique.]  (Gram.)  Inserted  in  the  body  of  a 
word ;  as,  an  epenthetic  letter  or  sound. 

II  fi'pergne'  (i'pSrn'),  re.  [F.  epargne  a  sparing  or 
saving ;  a  treasury.  "  Our  6pergne  is  a  little  treasury  of 
sweetmeats,  fruits,  and  flowers."  Brewer.]  A  center- 
piece for  table  decoration,  usually  consisting  of  several 
dishes  or  receptacles  of  different  sizes  grouped  together 
in  an  ornamental  design. 

II  ^'per'lan'  (a'pir'laN'),  re.  [F.  eperlan,  fr.  G.  spier- 
ling.  See  Sparling.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  European  smelt 
(Osmerus  eperlunus). 

II  Ep-ex'e-ge'SiS  (Sp-Sks'e-je'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
cTrej^yrjo-is  a  detailed  narrative,  fr.  eTrefTjyeio-flai  to  re- 
count in  detail  ;  ctti  -f-  efriyeio-ftai  to  lead,  point  out.  See 
Exegesis.]     A  full  or  additional  explanation  ;  exegesis. 

Ep-ex'e-get'lc-al  (-j8t'i-kal),  a.  Relating  to  epexege- 
sis ;  explanatory ;  exegetical. 

E'phah  (e'fa),  or  E'pha,  re.  [Heb.  ^ephdh.]  A  He- 
brew dry  measure,  supposed  to  be  equal  to  two  pecks 
and  five  quarts.     Ten  ephahs  make  one  homer. 

II  E-phem'e-ra  (e-fem'e-ra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e^ijfj.epoi' 
a  day  fly,  fr.  i<j>rjp.spoi  daily,  lasting  but  a  day  ;  eTri  over 
+  rjij.epa  day.]  1.  (Med.)  A  fever  of  one  day's  continu- 
ance only. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  insects  including  the  day  flies, 
or  ephemeral  flies.  See  Ephemeral  fly,  under  Ephemeral. 

E-phem'er-al  (-er-al),  a.  1.  Beginning  and  ending  in 
a  day ;  existing  only,  or  no  longer  than,  a  day ;  diurnal ; 
as,  an  ephemeral  flower. 

2.  Short-lived ;  existing  or  continuing  for  a  short 
time  only.     "  Ephemeral  ■popularity."  'y.  Knox. 

Sentences  not  of  ephemeral,  but  of  eternal,  efficacy. 

Sir  J.  Stephen. 

Ephemeral  fly  (ZooL),  one  of  a  group  of  neuropterous 
insects,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Ephemera  and  many 
alUed  genera,  which  live  in 
the  adult  or  winged  state 
only  for  a  short  tmie.  The 
larvae  are  aquatic  ;  —  called 
also  day  fly  and  Mayfly. 

E-phem'er-al,  re.  Any- 
thing lasting  but  a  day,  or 
a  brief  time  ;  an  ephemeral 
plant,  insect,  etc. 

E-phem'er-an  (-an),  re. 
(Zo'dl. )  One  of  the  ephem- 
eral flies. 

E-phem'e-rlc  (e-fSm^e- 
rtk  or  Sf'e-mer'ik),  a. 
Ephemeral. 

E-phem'e-rls    (e-fem'e- 
ris),  re.  ;  j>l.  Ephemeredes 
(ef'e-mer'i-dez).        [L.,    a 
diary,  Gr.  i^rip.epCg,  also,  a  calendar,  fr.  ec^TJ/xepog.     See 
Ephemera.]     1.  A  diary ;  a  journal.  Johnson. 

2.  (Astron.)  (a)  A  publication  giving  the  computed 
places  of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  each  day  of  the  year, 
with  other  numerical  data,  for  the  use  of  the  astrono- 
mer and  navigator ;  an  astronomical  almanac  ;  as,  the 
"American  Ephemeris  and  Nautical  Almanac."  (b)  Any 
tabular  statement  of  the  assigned  places  of  a  heavenly 
body,  as  a  planet  or  comet,  on  several  successive  days. 

3.  (Literature)  A  collective  name  for  reviews,  maga- 
zines, and  all  kinds  of  periodical  literature.  Brande  &  C. 

E-phem'er-iSt  (-er-Ist),  n.  1.  One  who  studies  the 
daily  motions  and  positions  of  the  planets.  Howell. 

2.  One  who  keeps  an  ephemeris ;  a  journalist. 

II  E-phem'e-ron  (-e-ron),  re.  /  pi.  Ephemera  (-ra).  [NL. 
See  Ephemera.]     (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  ephemeral  flies. 

E-phem'er-OUS  (-er-us),  a.   Ephemeral.    \_R.]    Biirjce. 

E-phe'sian  (e-fe'zhan ;  106),  a.  [L.  Ephesius  :  cf .  F. 
ephesien.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ephesus,  an  ancient  city 
of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

E-phe'sian,  re.     1.  A  native  of  Ephesus. 

2.  A  jolly  companion  ;   a  roisterer.     \^Obs.]         Shah. 

II  Eph'i-al'tes  (ef'i-ai'tez),  re.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  ei^taAri)!, 
lit.,  one  who  leaps  upon.]   The  nightmare.   Brande  &  C. 

E-phlp'pl-al  (e-fip'pi-al),  a.  Saddle-shaped ;  occupy- 
ing an  ephippium.  Dana. 

II  E-phlp'pi-um  (-um),  re.  [L.,  saddle  cloth,  fr.  Gr. 
^^i-mrtov',  cTTt  on -f- tTTTTos  horse.]  1.  (Anat.)  A  depres- 
sion in  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  the  pituitary  fossa. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  saddle-shaped  cavity  to  contain  the  win- 
ter eggs,  situated  on  the  back  of  Cladocera. 

Eph'Od  (ef'od),  re.  [Heb.  'ephod,  fr.  'aphad  to  put 
on.]  (Jew.  Antiq.)  A  part  of  the  sacerdotal  habit 
among  Jews,  being  a  covering  for  the  back  and  breast, 
held  together  on  the  shoulders  by  two  clasps  or  brooches 
of  onyx  stones  set  in  gold,  and  fastened  by  a  girdle  of 
the  same  stuff  as  the  ephod.  The  ephod  for  the  priests 
was  of  plain  linen  ;  that  for  the  high  priest  was  richly 
embroidered  in  colors.  The  breastplate  of  the  high  priest 
was  worn  upon  the  ephod  in  front.     Exodus  xxviii.  6-12. 

Eph'or  (ef'or),  re.  ;  pi.  E.  Ephors  (-orz),  L.  Ephoei 
(-6-ri).  [L.  ephorus,  Gr.  ecjiopo'S,  f  r.  ei^opav  to  oversee  ;  €7ri 
+  opav  to  see  :  cf.  F.  ephore.]  (Gr.  Antiq.)  A  magistrate ; 


Ephemeral  Fly  of  New 
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one  of  a  body  of  five  magistrates  chosen  by  the  people 
of  ancient  Sparta.  They  exercised  control  even  over  the 
king. 

Eph'or-al  (§f'5r-al),  a.     Pertaining  to  an  ephor. 

Eph'or-al-ty  (-ty),  re.  The  office  of  an  ephor,  or  the 
body  of  ephors. 

E'phra-im  (e'fra-Tm),  re.  [The  proper  name.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  hunter's  name  for  the  grizzly  bear. 

II  Eph'y-ra  (ef'I-ra),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  'E(^upo,  an  old 
name  of  Corinth.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  stage 
in  the  development  of  discophorous 
medusae,  when  they  first  begin  to 
swim  about  after  being  detached  from 
the  strobila.     See  Strobila. 

II  Ep'i-  (ep'i-).     [Gr.  67ri'  on,  upon, 
to ;    akin  to   Skr.   api  besides,   and 
prob.  to  L.  ob  to,  before,  on  account 
of,  and  perh.  to  E.  of,  off.]  A  pre- 
fix, meaning  upon,  beside,  among,    Ephyraof  Aurdiajlavi- 
on  the  outside,  above,  over.    It  be-       ov'aries'"  r   Mareina'l 
comes   ep-  before  a  vowel,  as   in       Lobes ;  '  s  Sense    Or- 
epoch,  and  eph-  before   a  Greek      gans. 
aspirate,  as  in  ephemeral. 

Ep'i-blast  (-blast),  re.  \¥Tef.  epi- -\- -blast.]  {Biol.) 
The  outer  layer  of  the  blastoderm  ;  the  ectoderm.  See 
Blastoderm,  Delamination. 

Ep'i-blas'tic  (-blas'tlk),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or  relating  to, 
or  consisting  of,  the  epiblast. 

II  Ep'i-ble'ma  (-ble'ma),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iTrCpKriixa 
a  cover ;  eVi  over  +  /SoAAeii'  to  throw.]  (Bot.)  The 
epidermal  cells  of  rootlets,  specially  adapted  to  absorb 
liquids.  Goodale. 

Ep'i-bOl'lC  (-bol'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  enipaWsiv  to  throw 
upon,  add  to;  cirt  upon  +  ^dAAeiv  to  throw.]  (Biol.) 
Growing  or  covering  over  ;  —  said  of  a  kind  of  invagina- 
tion.    See  under  Invagination. 

E-pib'0-ly  (e-pib'6-ly),  re.  [Cf.  Gr.  einPoK-q  a  throw- 
ing upon.]  (Biol.)  Epibolic  invagination.  See  under 
Invagination. 

Ep'l-bran'Chl-al  (ep'i-brSn'ki-al),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  -\- 
branchial.]  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  segment  between 
the  ceratobranchial  and  pharyngobranchial  in  a  branchial 
arch.  —  re.  An  epibranchial  cartilage  or  bone, 
ij  Ep'lc  (Sp'ik),  a.  [L.  epicus,  Gr.  CTriKos,  from  eiros  a 
word,  speech,  tale,  song ;  akin  to  L.  vox  voice :  cf.  F. 
epique.  See  Voice.]  Narrated  in  a  grand  style  ;  per- 
taining to  or  designating  a  kind  of  narrative  poem, 
usually  called  an  heroic  poem,  in  which  real  or  ficti- 
tious events,  usually  the  achievements  of  some  hero, 
are  narrated  in  an  elevated  style. 

The  epic  poem  treats  of  one  great,  complex  action,  in  a  grand 
style  and  with  fullness  of  detail.  T.  Arnold. 

Ep'lc,  re.    An  epic  or  heroic  poem.     See  Epic,  a. 

Ep'lc-al  (ep'i-kal),  a.    Epic.  —  Ep'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Poems  which  have  an  epical  character.     Brande  Sf  C. 

His  [Wordsworth's!  longer  poems  (miscalled  epical^).   Lowell. 

Ep'l-car'di-ac  (gp'T-kar'di-3k),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  re- 
lating to  the  epicardium. 

II  Ep'l-car'(U-um  (-di-iim),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ctti  upon 
-|-  KapSi'a  heart.]  (Anal.)  That  part  of  the  pericardium 
which  forms  the  outer  surface  of  the  heart ;  the  cardiac 
pericardium. 

Ep'l-car'l-dan  (6p'T-k5r'T-dan),  re.  [Pref.  epi-  -|-  Gr. 
Kapfe,  KaplSos,  a  shrimp.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  isopod  crustacean, 
parasitic  on  shrimps. 

Ep'l-carp  (gp'i-karp),  re.  [Pref.  epi-  +  Gr.  (capn-ds 
fruit.]  (Bot.)  The  external  or  outermost  layer  of  a  fruc- 
tified or  ripened  ovary.     See  Illust.  under  Endocarp. 

Ep'1-cede  (-sed),  re.  [L.  epicedion,  Gr.  imKi/iSeLov 
dirge,  elegy,  fr.  e-rrLKriSeios  funereal ;  eirt  -j-  K17609  care, 
sorrow:  ci.  F.  epicede.]  A  funeral  song  or  discourse ;  an 
elegy.     [iJ.]  Donne. 

Ep'1-ce'dl-al  (-se'dl-al),  a.    Elegiac  ;  funereal. 

Ep'l-ce'di-an  (-an),  a.     Epicedial.  —  re.     An  epicede. 

II  Ep'l-ce'dl-um  (-iim),  re.     [L.]     An  epicede. 

Ep'1-cene  (ep'i-sen),  a.  &  re.  [L.  epicoenus,  Gr.  im- 
KoifO! ;  fr.  iirC-^  Kotrds  common ;  cf .  F.  epicene.]  1.  Com- 
mon to  both  sexes ;  —  a  term  applied,  in  grammar,  to 
such  nouns  as  have  but  one  form  of  gender,  either  the 
masculine  or  feminine,  to  indicate  animals  of  both  sexes ; 
as  /3oC;,  bos,  for  the  ox  and  cow ;  sometimes  applied  to 
eunuchs  and  hermaplirodites. 

2.  Fig.  :  Sexless ;  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 

The  literary  prigs  epicene.  Prof.  Tfilson. 

He  represented  an  epicene  species,  neither  churchman  nor  lay- 
man. J.  A.  Si/monas. 

Ep'1-cen'tral  (-sSn'tral),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  +  centrum.'] 
(Anat.)  Arising  from  the  centrum  of  a  vertebra.    Owen. 

Ep'i-ce-raS'Uc  (-se-r5s'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  CTriKepao-xi/cos 
tempering  the  humors  ;  eVt  +  Kepavinivai  to  mix  :  cf.  F. 
epicerastique.]     {3Ied.)  Lenient ;  assuaging.    [Obs.] 

II  Ep'i-Chl-re'ma  (-kt-re'ma),  re.  /  pi.  Epichiremata 
(-rem'a-ta  or  -re'ma-ta).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eTriyeipij/aa,  from 
eTTixeipeii'  to  attempt  to  prove.]  (Rhet.  &  Logic)  A  syl- 
logism in  which  the  proof  of  the  major  or  minor  premise, 
or  both,  is  introduced  with  the  premises  themselves, 
and  the  conclusion  is  derived  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
[Written  also  epicheirema.] 

Ep'i-chor'dal  (-kSr'dal),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  -f  chordah] 
(Anat.)  Upon  or  above  the  notochord;  —  applied  esp.  to 
a  vertebral  column  which  develops  upon  the  dorsal  side 
of  the  notochord,  as  distinguished  from  a  perichordal 
column,  which  develops  around  it. 

Ep'i-cho'ri-al  (-ko'ri-al),  a.  [Gr.  eVixwP'os  ;  eVi  over 
-\-  xwp'i  country.]     In  or  of  the  country.     [R.] 

Epicliorial  superstitions  from  every  district  of  Europe. 

De  Quincey. 

II  Ep'i-clei'di-um  (-kli'di-iim),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  em 
upon  -f-  KAeiSiof  a  little  key.]  (Anat.)  A  projection, 
formed  by  a  separate  ossification,  at  the  scapular  end  of 
the  clavicle  of  many  birds. 

Ep'i-cll'nal  (-kli'nol),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  -f  Gr.  kUvt)  a 
couch.]  (Bot.)  Situated  on  the  receptacle  or  disk  of  a 
flower. 
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II  Bp'l-COBle  (Sp'I-se'le),  a.  [Pref .  epi-  +  Gr.  xotAoi'  a 
hollow.]  {Zool.)  Formed  by  invagination  of  the  ecto- 
derm ;  —  applied  to  the  body  cavity  of  certain  inverte- 
brates. 

Ep'1-coene  (-sen),  a.    Epicene.     [iJ.]  Hadley. 

Ep'1-COl'iC  (-kol'ik),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  +  Gr.  koAoi'  colon.] 
{Anat.)  Situated  upon  or  over  the  colon;  —  applied  to 
the  region  of  the  abdomen  adjacent  to  the  colon. 

Ep'1-COn'dy-lar  (Sp'I-kon'di-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  .in  epicondyle. 

Ep'i-COn'dyle  (-dil  or  -dil),  n.  [Pref.  epi-  +  condyle.'] 
{Anat.)  A  projection  on  the  inner  side  of  the  distal  end 
of  the  humerus  ;  the  internal  condyle. 

Ep'1-cor'a-coid  (-kor'a-koid),  n.  [Pref.  epi-  +  cora- 
coid.]  (Anat.)  A  ventral  cartilaginous  or  bony  element 
of  the  coracoid  in  the  shoulder  girdle  of  some  vertebrates. 

Ep'1-cra'ni-al  (-kra'nT-al),  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to 
the  epicranium ;  as,  epicranial  muscles. 

II  Ep'1-cra'ni-um  (-um),  n.  [NL.  See  Epi-,  and  Cra- 
nium.] 1.  {Anat.)  The  upper  and  superficial  part  of  the 
head,  including  the  scalp,  muscles,  etc. 

2.  {Zool.)  Tlie  dorsal  wall  of  the  head  of  insects. 

Ep'lC-te'Uan  (Sp'Ik-te'shau),  a.  [Gr.  "E-rriKi-qTeiot,  fr. 
°EjriK-n)Tos  Epictetus.]  Pertaining  to  Epictetus,  the 
Roman  Stoic  philosopher,  whose  highest  conception  of 
life  was  to  be  passionless  under  whatever  circumstances. 

Ep'1-cure  (5p'i-kur),  n.  [L.  Epicurus,  Gr.  'ETri'/cowpos, 
a  famous  Greek  philosopher,  who  has  been  regarded,  but 
erroneously,  as  teaching  a  doctrine  of  refined  voluptu- 
ousness.] 1.  A  follower  of  Epicurus ;  an  Epicurean. 
[OJs.]  Bacon. 

2.  One  devoted  to  dainty  or  luxurious  sensual  enjoy- 
ments, esp.  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table. 

Syn.  —  Voluptuary ;  sensualist. 

Ep'1-CU-re'an  (-kfl-re'an  or  -ku're-an;  277),  a.  [L. 
Epicureus,  Gr.  'EjriKovpeios  :  cf.  F.  epicurien.]  1.  Per- 
taiiuug  to  Epicurus,  or  following  his  philosophy.  "  The 
iBct  Epicurean."  Milton. 

2.  Given  to  luxury  ;  adapted  to  luxurious  tastes ;  lux- 
urious ,  pertaining  to  good  eating. 

Courses  of  the  most  refined  and  epicurean  dishes.      Prescott. 

Epicurean  pMlOBOphy.  See  Atomic  philosophy,  under 
Atomic. 

Ep'l-cu-re'an,  n.     1.  A  follower  of  Epicurus. 

2.  One  given  to  epicurean  indulgence. 

Ep'1-cu-re'an-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  Attachment  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus ;  the  principles  or  behef  of  Epicurus. 

Ep'1-cure'ly  (§p'i-kur'ly),  adv.    Luxuriously.    Nash. 

Ep'1-CU-re'OUS  (-kiJ-re'iis),  a.    Epicurean.     [_Obs.~\ 

Ep'i-cu-rlsm  (Sp'i-kii-rTz'm),  n.   [Cf.  F.  epicurisme.] 

1.  The  doctrines  of  Epicurus. 

2.  Epicurean  habits  of  living  ;  luxury. 
Ep'I-CU-rlze  (-rlz),  v.  i.    1.  To  profess  or  tend  to- 
wards the  doctrines  of  Epicurus.  Cudworth. 

2.  To  feed  or  indulge  like  an  epicure.  Fuller. 

Ep'1-cy'cle  (ep'i-si'k'l),  n.  [L.  epicyclus,  Gr.  sttiicv- 
it\os;  en-t  upon -j- kvkAos  circle.  See  Cycle.]  1.  {Ptole- 
maic Astron.)  A  circle,  whose  center  moves  round  in 
the  circumference  of  a  greater  circle  ;  or  a  small  circle, 
whose  center,  being  fixed  in  the  deferent  of  a  planet,  is 
carried  along  with  the  deferent,  and  yet,  by  its  own  pe- 
culiar motion,  carries  the  body  of  the  planet  fastened  to 
it  round  its  proper  center. 

The  schoolmen  were  like  astronomers  which  did  feign  eccen- 
trics, and  epicycles,  and  such  engines  of  orbs.  Bacon, 

2.  {Mech.)  A  circle  which  rolls  on  the  circumference 
of  another  circle,  either  externally  or  internally. 

Ep'1-cyclic  (-sTk'lTk  or  -si'klik),  a.    Pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  having  the  motion  of, 
on  epicycle. 

Epicyclic  train  (Mach.),  a  train  of 
mechanism  in  which  epicyclic  motion 
is  involved ;  esp.,  a  train  of  spur 
wheels,  bevel  wheels,  or  belt  pulleys, 
in  which  an  arm,  carrying  one  or  more 
of  the  wheels,  sweeps  around  a  center 
lying  in  an  axis  common  to  the  other 
wheels. 

Ep'1-cy'cloia  (-si'kloid'),  re.     {.Epi- 
cycle -\-  -aid :    cf.   F.   epicycloide.'] 
{Geom.)  A  curve  traced  by  a  point  in  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  which  rolls  on  the 
convex  side  of  a  fixed  circle. 

^S^  Any  point  rigidly  con- 
nected with  the  rolling  cir- 
cle, but  not  in  its  circumfer- 
ence, traces  a  curve  called  an 
epitrochoid.  The  curve  traced 
by  a  point  in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  rolling  circle  when 
it  rolls  on  the  concave  side  of 
a  fixed  circle  is  called  a  hypo- 
cycloid  ;  the  curve  traced  oy 
a_  point  rigidly  connected 
with  the  rollmg  circle  in  this 

flnct»e"d^*a%tX-''-<^^^^^^^ 
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tioned  above  belong  to  the  class  called  roulettes  or  tro- 
choids.   See  Trochoid. 

Ep'1-cy-cloid'al  (-st-kloid'al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
epicycloid,  or  having  its  properties. 

Epicycloidal  wheel,  a  device  for  producinK  straight-line 
motion  trpm  circular  motion,  on  the  principle  that  a  pm 
fastened  in  the  periphery  of  a  gear  wheel  will  describe 
a  straiglit  hue  when  the  wheel  rolls  around  inside  a  fixed 
mtemal  gear  of  twice  its  diameter. 

Ep'1-delc'tlc  (-dik'tik),  a.  [Gr.  eViSeiKTiKos,  fr.  ewi- 
SeiKvvvai.  to  show  forth,  display;  ejri  -f-  Sei.Kmvai  to 
show.  Cf.  Epidictio.]  Serving  to  show  forth,  explain, 
or  exhibit ;  —  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  kind  of  oratory, 
which,  by  full  amplification,  seeks  to  persuade. 
Ep'1-dem'lc  (-dgm'Ik),  1  a.  [L.  epidemus,  Gr.  enC- 
Ep'1-dem'lc-al  (-T-kal),  )  Srjuios,  c7rt6r)/u,ios,  among  the 
people,  epidemic ;   enC  in  -\-  S-qfioi  people  :  cf.  F.  epide- 
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migue.  Cf.  DEMAoOBtiE.]  1.  (Med.)  Common  to,  or  affect- 
ing at  the  same  time,  a  large  number  in  a  community ;  — 
applied  to  a  disease  which,  spreading  widely,  attacks 
many  persons  at  the  same  time  ;  as,  an  epidemic  dis- 
ease ;  an  epidemic  catarrh,  fever,  etc.     See  Endemic. 

2.  Spreading  widely,  or  generally  prevaiUng ;  aif  ecting 
great  numbers,  as  an  epidemic  does;  as,  epidemic  rage  ; 
an  epidemic  evil. 

It  was  the  epidemical  sin  of  the  nation.     Bp.  Burnet. 

Ep'1-dem'ic (Sp'1-dem'ik), ».  [Cf. Epidemy.]  l.{Med.) 
An  epidemic  disease. 

2.  Anything  which  takes  possession  of  the  minds  of 
people  as  an  epidemic  does  of  their  bodies  ;  as,  an  epi- 
demic  of  terror. 

Ep'i-dem'ic-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  epidemic  manner. 

Ep'i-de'mi-Og'ra-phy  (ep'T-de'mi-og'ra-fy  or  gp'i- 
dSm'I-),  n.  {Epidemy  -)-  -graphy.~\  {Med.)  A  treatise 
upon,  or  history  of,  epidemic  diseases. 

Ep'i-de'mi-0-lOg'ic-al  (-o-loj'i-kal),  a.  Connected 
with,  or  pertaining  to,  epidemiology. 

Ep'1-de'mi-Ol'O-gist  (-Bl'6-jist),  re.  A  person  skilled 
in  epidemiology. 

Ep'i-de'mi-ol'o-gy  (-51'6-jy),  n.  {Epidemy  -f-  -logy.] 
{Med.)  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  epidemics. 

Ep'1-dem'y  (ep'i-dSm'y),  71.  [Gr.  eTriSTjjuia,  fr.  e?7-t- 
StJ/xios  :  cf.  F.  epidemic.  See  Epidemic]  (Med.)  An 
epidemic  disease.  Dungtison. 

Ep'i-denn  (-derm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  epiderme.  See  Epi- 
dermis.]    (4ma<.)  The  epidermis. 

Ep'i-der'mal  (-der'mal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
epidermis  ;  epidermic  ;  cuticular. 

Ep'i-der-mat'ic  (-der-mSt'ik),  a.    Epidermal.     [i2.] 

Ep'i-der'ma-tOid  (-der'ma-toid),  a.  [Gr.  eirC  upon  4- 
Sepfjia,  -/iaros,  skin  +  -oid.  Cf.  Epidermoid.]  {Anat.) 
Epidermoid.  Owen. 

Ep'i-der'me-OUS  (-me-iis),  a.     Epidermal,     [i?.] 

Ep'1-der'miC  (-mlk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  epidermique.^  Epi- 
dermal ;  connected  with  the  skin  or  the  bark. 

Epidermic  administration  of  medicine  (Med.),  the  appli- 
cation of  medicine  to  the  skin  by  friction. 

Ep'i-der'mio-al  (-mT-kol),  a.     Epidermal,     [i?.] 

Ep'l-der'ml-dal  (-mi-dal),  a.     Epidermal.     [J?.] 

Ep'i-der'mlS  (-mi';),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  €irtSep|ixt's  ;  eirt 
over  4-  Sepfia  skui,  fr.  Sepeiv  to  skin.     See  Tear,  v.  t.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  outer,  nonsensitive  layer  of  the  skin; 
cuticle  ;  scarfskin.     See  Dermis. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  outermost  lay er  of  the  cells,  which  covers 
both  surfaces  of  leaves,  and  also  the  surface  of  stems, 
when  they  are  first  formed.  As  stems  grow  old  this 
layer  is  lost,  and  never  replaced. 

Ep'1-der'moid  (-moid),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Spidermoide.] 
{Anat.)  Like  epidermis  ;  pertaining  to  the  epidermis. 

Ep'l-der'mose  (-mos),  n.  [See  Epidermis.]  {Phys- 
iol. Chem.)  Keratin. 

Ep'i-dlc'tic  (ep'i-dik'tik), )  a.    [L.  epidiciicus.    See 

Ep'i-dlc'tlc-al  (-tl-tal),  J  Epideiotic]  Serving 
to  explain ;  demonstrative. 

II  Ep'i-did'y-mis  (-dTd'I-mis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eirt- 
SiSvju.19;  ejTiupon  -|-  SiSv/xoi  testicle.]  {Anal.)  An  oblong 
vermiform  mass  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  testicle,  com- 
posed of  numerous  convolutions  of  the  excretory  duct  of 
that  organ.  —  Ep'i-did'y-mal  (-mal),  a. 

II  Ep'l-dld'y-ml'tis  (-mi'tis),  re.  [NL.  See  Epididy- 
mis, and -itis.]  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  epididymis, 
one  of  the  common  results  of  gonorrhea. 

Ep'1-dote  (ep'T-dot),  n.  [Gr.  iiriSi&ovai  to  give  be- 
sides ;  iwi  over  +  SiWi/at  to  give :  cf.  F.  epidote.  So 
named  from  the  enlargement  of  the  base  of  the  primary, 
in  some  of  the  secondary  forms.]  {3Iin.)  A  mineral, 
commonly  of  a  yellowish  green  (pistachio)  color,  occur- 
ring granular,  massive,  columnar,  and  in  monoclinio 
crystals.  II  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  or  manganese. 

(5^°"  The  Epidote  group  includes  ordinary  epidote, 
zoisite  or  lime  epidote,  piedmontite  or  manganese  epi- 
dote, aUanite  or  cerium  epidote. 

Ep'i-dot'ic  (-dot'ik),  a.  Related  to,  resembling,  or 
containing  epidote  ;  as,  an  epidotic  granite. 

II  Ep'i-gae'a  (-je'a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iirC  upon-f-yf; 
earth.]  (Bot.)  An  American  genus  of  plants,  containing 
but  a  single  species  (E.  repens),  the  trailing  arbutus. 

Ep'i-gaB'OUS  (-us),  a.  [Gt.  e-n-CyaLo;.  See  EpiG^A,  and 
cf.  Epigee.]    (Bot.)  Growing  on,  or  close  to,  the  ground. 

Ep'1-gas'trl-al   (-gSs'tri-al),   a.     (Anat.)    Epigastric. 

Ep'1-gas'trlc  (ep'i-gSs'trik),  a.  [Gr.  e-nydarpioi  over 
the  belly  ;  eirt  upon  -}-  ■yao-nyp  belly  :  cf.  F.  epigastrique.'] 

1.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  epigastrium,  or  to  the 
epigastric  region. 

2.  (Zool.)  Over  the  stomach;  —  applied  to  two  of  the 
areas  of  the  carapace  of  crabs. 

Epigastric  region.  (Anat.)  (a)  The  whole  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen.  (6)  An  arbitrary  division  of  the  abdomen 
above  the  umbilical  and  between  the  two  hypochondriac 
regions. 

Ep'i-gas'tri-um  (trT-um),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  eiri- 
yacTTpLov.]    (Anal.)  The  upper  part  of  the  abdomen. 

Ep'i-ge'al  (ep'I-je'al),  a.     (Bot.)  Epigseous.     [i?.] 

Ep'i-gee  (^p'l-je),  re.  [NL.  epigeum,  fr.  Gr.  eirCyaios 
upon  the  earth.     See  Epig^a.]     See  Perigee.     {Ohs.'] 

Ep'i-gene  (Sp'i-jen)^  a.  [Pref.  epi-  -{-  Gr.  yCyvecreai, 
to  be  bom,  grow.]  1.  (Crystallog.)  Foreign  ;  unnatural; 
unusual; — said  of  forms  of  crystals  not  natural  to  the 
substances  in  which  they  are  found. 

2.  (Geol.)  Formed  or  originating  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  —  opposed  to  hypogene  ;  as,  epigene  rocks. 

Ep'i-gen'e-sls  (-j§n'e-sTs),  re.  [Pref.  epi-  +  genesis."] 
(Biol.)  The  theory  of  generation  which  holds  tliat  the 
germ  is  created  entirely  new,  not  merely  expanded,  by 
the  procreative  power  of  the  parents.  It  is  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  evolution,  also  to  syngenesis. 

Ep'1-gen'e-sist  (-sTst),  n.  (Biol.)  One  who  believes 
in,  or  advocates  the  theory  of,  epigenesis. 

Ep'1-ge-net'ic  (-je-nSt'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  epi- 
produced  according  to  the  theory  of  epigenesis. 


Ep'1-ge'OUS  (Sp'i-je'tis),  a.    Same  as  EpioiEous. 

II  Ep-1-ge'um  (-je'iim),  re.  [NL.  See  Epigee.]  See 
Perigee.     {Obs.] 

Ep'1-glot'tic  (-glSt'tik),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
comiected  with,  the  epiglottis. 

Ep'i-glot-tid'e-an  (-glot-tld'e-an),  a.  (Anat.)  Same 
as  Epiglottic. 

Ep'l-glot'tiS  (-glSt'tis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  imyXoiTTK  ; 
eiri  upon  -|-  yXuiTra,  yXwutra.,  tongue.  See  Glottis.] 
(Anat.)  A  cartilaginous  lidlike  appendage  which  closes 
the  glottis  while  food  or  drink  is  passing  through  the 
pharynx. 

E-pig'na-thOUS  (e-pTg'na-thiis),  a.  {Epi-  -f-  Gr.  yv&~ 
6og  the  jaw.]  (Zool.)  Hook-billed;  having  the  upper 
mandible  longer  than  the  lower. 

Ep'1-gram  (ep'i-gram),  re.  [L.  epigramma,  fr.  Gr. 
eiTiypa^^a  inscription,  epigram,  fr.  iTTLypdcjieiv  to  write 
upon,  eVt  upon  -{-  ypa.<l>ei.v  to  write  :  cf.  F.  epigramme. 
See  Graphic]  1.  A  short  poem  treating  1  oncisely  and 
pointedly  of  a  single  thought  or  event.  The  modern  epi- 
gram is  so  contrived  as  to  surprise  the  reader  with  a  wit- 
ticism or  ingenious  turn  of  thought,  and  is  often  satirical 
in  character. 

Dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire  or  an  epigram  ?    Shale. 

tt^^  Epigrams  were  originally  inscriptions  on  tombs, 
statues,  temples,  triumphal  arches,  etc. 

2.  An  effusion  of  wit ;  a  bright  thought  tersely  and 
sharply  expressed,  whether  in  verse  or  prose. 

3.  The  style  of  the  epigram. 

Antithesis,  i.  e.,  bilateral  stroke,  is  the  soul  of  epigram  in  itfl 
later  and  technical  signification.  B.  Cracrqft. 

Ep'i-gram-mat'ic  (-mSt'tk),  )  a.     [L.   epigrammaU- 

Ep'1-gram-mat'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )  cits :  cf .  F.  epigram- 
malique.]  1.  Writing  epigrams;  dealing  in  epigrams; 
as,  an  epigrammatic  poet. 

2.  Suitable  to  epigrams ;  belonging  to  epigrams ;  like 
an  epigram ;  pointed ;  piquant ;  as,  epigrammatic  style, 
wit,  or  sallies  of  fancy. 

Ep'i-gram-mat'ic-al-ly,  ati'V.  Inthe  way  of  epigram; 
in  an  epigrammatic  style. 

Ep'i-gram'ma-tist  (-gram'ma-tist),  re.  [L.  epigram- 
malista :  cf.  F.  epigrammatiste.]  One  who  composes 
epigrams,  or  makes  use  of  them. 

The  brisk  epigrammatist  showing  off  his  own  cleverness. 

Holmes. 

Ep'l-gram'ma-tlze  (-tiz),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Epi- 
6EAMMATIZED  (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Epigeammatizino 
(-ti'zing).]  To  represent  by  epigrams ;  to  express  by 
epigrams. 

Ep'i-gram'ma-ti'zer  (-tl'zer),  re.  One  who  writes  in 
an  affectedly  pointed  style. 

PJpigrammatizers  of  our  English  prose  style.    Coleridge. 

Ep'i-gram'mist  (Sp'i-gram'mist),  re.  An  epigram- 
matist. Jer.  Taylor. 

Ep'1-graph  (Spt-graf),  re.  [Gr.  e7riypa(}>ij,  fr.  ewiypi- 
4>ei.v :  cf.  F.  epigraphe.  See  Epigram.]  1.  Any  inscrip- 
tion set  upon  a  building ;  especially,  one  which  has  to  do 
with  the  building  itself,  its  founding  or  dedication. 

2.  (Literature)  A  citation  from  some  author,  or  a  sen- 
tence framed  for  the  purpose,  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
a  work  or  of  its  separate  divisions ;  a  motto. 

Ep'1-graph'ic  (-graf'ik),  1  a.     Of    or    pertainmg  to 

Ep'i-graph'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )  epigraphs  or  to  epigraphy ; 
as,  an  epigraphic  style ;  epigraphical  works  or  studies. 

Ep'i-graph'ics  (-grSf'iks),  re.  The  science  or  study 
of  epigraphs. 

E-plg'ra-phlst  (e-pTg'ra^f  1st),  n.  A  student  of,  or  one 
versed  in,  epigraphy. 

E-pig'ra-phy  (-fy),  re.  The  science  of  inscriptions; 
the  art  of  engraving  mscriptions  or  of  deciphering  them. 

E-pig'y-nOUS  (e-pij'I-niis),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  -)-  Gr.  yvirq 
woman,  female :  cf.  F.  epigyne.]  (Bot.)  Adnate  to  the 
surface  of  the  ovary,  so  as  to  be  apparently  inserted  upon 
the  top  of  it ;  —  said  of  stamens,  petals,  sepals,  and  also 
of  the  disk. 

Ep'i-hy'al  (ep'i-hi'al),  re.  [Pref.  epi-  -f-  the  Greek 
letter  Y.]  (Anat.)  A  segment  next  above  the  ceratohyal 
in  the  hyoidean  arch. 

Ep'i-lep'sy  (ep'I-lep'sy),  re.  [L.  epilepsia,  Gr.  en-i- 
k-rj^ia  a  seizure,  the  "falling  sickness,"  fr.  eiriAafxpivew 
to  take  besides,  seize,  attack ;  e-n-C  upon,  besides  -f-  Aaju- 
pdvetv  to  take :  cf.  F.  epilepsie.  Cf.  Catalepsy.]  (3Sed.) 
The  "  falling  sickness,"  so  called  because  the  patient 
falls  suddenly  to  the  gromid ;  a  disease  characterized  by 
paroxysms  (or  fits)  occurring  at  intervals  and  attended 
by  sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  and  convulsive  motions 
of  the  muscles.  Dunglison. 

Ep'i-lep'tic  (-lep'tTk),  a.  [L.  epilepticus,  Gr.  eVtAij- 
TTTtKos :  cf .  F.  epileptique.]  Pertaining  to,  affected  with, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  epilepsy. 

Ep'i-lep'tic,  re.     1.  One  affected  with  epilepsy. 

2.  A  medicine  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy. 

Ep'i-lep'tic-al  (-tt-kal),  a.    Epileptic. 

Ep'i-lep'ti-Jorm  (-ti-f6rm),  a.    Resembling  epilepsy. 

Ep'i-lep-tOg'e-noUS  (-ISn-toj'e-nus),  a.  [Gr.  eirAij. 
wTos  epileptic  -j-  -genous.]  (Med.)  Producing  epilepsy  or 
epileptoid  convulsions  ;  —  applied  to  areas  of  the  body  or 
of  the  nervous  system,  stimulation  of  which  produces 
convulsions. 

Ep'i-lep'tOld  (-toid), «.  [Gr.  cTrttrjTrTOS +-oi(?.]  (Med.) 
Resembling- epilepsy;  as,  ep(7f«/o»rf  convulsions. 

Ep'i-lO-ga'tion  (-lo-ga'shun),  n.  [LL.  epilogatio.]  A 
summing  up  in  a  brief  account.     {Obs.]  Udall. 

Ep'1-log'lc  (-15j'Tk),      )  a.     [Gr.   e'lriAoyi/co's.J    Of    or 

Ep'i-log'lo-al  (-T-kol),  1      pertaining  to  an  epilogue. 

E-pll'O-glsm  (e-pTl'o-jTz'm),  re.  [Gr.  emKoyia-fioi,  fr. 
eTTi\oyCieor0ai.  to  reckon  over,  to  deliver  an  epilogue ; 
eni  upon  -f-  Xoyi^eaOai  to  count,  reckon.  See  Epilogue.] 
Eiuinieration ;  comput.ation.     {JR.]  J.  Gregon/. 

Ep'1-lO-gls'tlc  (ep'T-16-jTs'tTk),  a.  [Cf.  Gr.  en-iAo- 
yio-TiKos  calculating.  See  Epilogism.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  epilogue  ;  of  the  nature  of  an  epilogue.        1'.  Warlon. 
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E-piyo-gize  (e-pil'o-jlz),  V.  i.  &  t.  [See  Epilogism.] 
To  speak  au  epilogue  to ;  to  utter  as  an  epilogue. 

Ep'1-logue  (Sp'i-log;  115),  re.  [F.  epilogue,  L.  epilo- 
gus,  fr.  Gr.  eiriAoyos  conclusion,  fr.  cTriAeyeii'  to  say  in 
addition;  en-t  upon,  besides +  ^eye'>' to  say.   SeeLEoEND.] 

1.  [Drama)  A  speech  or  short  poem  addressed  to  the 
spectators  and  recited  by  one  of  the  actors,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  play. 

A  good  play  needs  no  epilogue,  yet 
better  by  the  help  of  good  ejAloc/ties. 

2.  (Rhet.)  The  closing  part  of  a  discourse,  in  which 
the  principal, matters  are  recapitulated ;  a  conclusion. 

Ep'i-lo-guize  (ep't-lo-glz  or  e-pil'o-giz),  v.  i.  &  t. 
Same  as  Epilogize. 

II  E-pim'a-chus  (e-pTm'a-kus), 
fi(ij(os  e.-juipped  for  battle  ;  eivC  for 
-)-  /xa;)^v)  battle.]  (Zoul.)  A  genus 
of  highly  ornate  and  brilliantly 
colored  birds  of  Australia,  allied 
to  the  birds  of  Paradise. 

II  E-pim'e-ra  (e-plm'e-ra),  n.pl. 
See  Epiheron. 

E-pim'er-al  (e-pTm'er-al  or  Sp'- 
I-me'rol),  a.  {Zool.)  Pertaining 
to  the  epimera. 

Ep'i-roere  (ep'T-mer),  n.  \_Epi- 
■\-  -mere.~\  (Biol.)  One  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  transverse  axis,  or 
the  so-called  homonymous  parts ;  as,  for  example,  one 
of  the  several  segments  of  the  extremities  in  vertebrates, 
or  one  of  the  similar  segments  in  plants,  such  as  the 
segments  of  a  segmented  leaf.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

II  E-pim'e-ron  (e-pTm'e-ron),  re.  /  pi.  Epimeka  (-ra). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ini  upon  -j-  fxepos  a  part.]  (Zool.)  (a)  In 
crustaceans ;  The  part  of  the  side  of  a  somite  external  to 
the  basal  joint  of  each  appendage.  See  Illusl.  under 
Crustacea,  (b)  In  insects :  The  lateral  piece  behind  the 
episternum.     [Written  also  epimerum.'} 

Ep'i-nas'tlc  (ep'T-nas'tlk),  a.  [Pref.  ejoi-  -f  Gr.  va- 
ot65  pressed  close.]  [Physiol.)  A  term  applied  to  that 
phase  of  vegetable  growth  in  wliich  an  organ  grows 
more  rapidly  on  its  upper  than  on  its  under  surface.  See 
Hyponastic. 

Ep'i-neu'ral  (-nu'rol),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  -f  neural.'] 
(Anal. )  Arising  from  the  neurapophysis  of  a  vertebra. 

II  Ep'l-neu'rl-um  (-ri-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ewl  upon 
■j-V€vpov  a  nerve.]  [Anai.)  The  connective  tissue  frame- 
work and  sheath  of  a  nerve  which  bind  together  the 
nerve  bundles,  each  of  which  has  its  own  special  sheath, 
or  perineurium. 

llEp/ln-glette'lep'Tn-glgtOira.  [F.]  (ilifiV.)  An  iron 
needle  for  piercing  the  cartridge  of  a  cannon  before 
priming. 

Ep'i-ni'cial  (Sp'T-ntsh'al),  a.  [See  Epinicion.]  Re- 
lating to  victory.     ^' An  epinicial  song."         T.  Warton. 

Ep'i-ni'Clon  (-nTsh'iin),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eTrtviKioi',  fr. 
cTTti'iKiO!  belonging  to  victory ;  iiri  upon,  to  +  vUr]  victory : 
of.  L.  epinicium.']  A  song  of  triumph.  [0S«.]  T.  Warton. 

Ep'1-nik'l-an  (-ntk'i-on),  a.     Epinicial. 

Ep'i-or'nis  (ep'T-8r'nts),  n.  [NL.  :  of.  F.  epiornis. 
See  JSpyornis.]  [Zool.)  One  of  the  gigantic  ostrichlike 
birds  of  the  genus  JEpiornis,  only  recently  extinct.  Its 
remains  have  been  found  in  Madagascar.  [Written  also 
.^pyornis.'] 

Ep'i-O'tlc  (-o'tik),  re.  [Pref.  epi-  +  Gr.  oJs,  gen.  liros, 
ear.]  [Anal.)  The  upper  and  outer  element  of  periotic 
bone,  —  in  man  forming  a  part  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Ep'i-pe-dom'e-try  (-pe-dom'e-try),  re.  [Gr.  imneSo^ 
on  the  ground,  level  (en-i  +  ire'Soi'  groimd)  -|-  -inetry.] 
(Geom.)  The  mensuration  of  figures  standing  on  the 
same  base.     [06«.] 

Ep'i-pe-rlph'er-al  (-pe-rTfer-al),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  -\-  pe- 
ripheral.] [Physiol.)  Connected  with,  or  having  its 
origin  upon,  the  external  surface  of  the  body;  —  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  feelings  which  originate  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  nerves  distributed  on  the  outer  surface,  as 
the  sensation  produced  by  touching  an  object  with  the 
finger ;  —  opposed  to  en/operipheral.  H.  Spencer. 

Ep'i-pet'al-ous  (-pet'al-iis),  a.  [Pref.  epi- +  petal.] 
[Bot. )  Borne  on  the  petals  or  corolla. 

E-piph'a-ny  (e-pTf'a-ny),  re.  [F.  epiphanie,  L.  epi- 
phania,  Gr.  eirtt^ai/ta  (sc.  tepa),  for  e-jTi^dveia  appear- 
ance, fr.  €7rt(^atVeii/  to  show  forth  ;  kiri  -\-  t^alvetv  to  show. 
See  Fancy.]    1.  An  appearance,  or  a  becoming  manifest. 

Whom  but  just  before  they  beheld  transfigured  and  in  a  glo- 
rious epiphany  upon  the  mount.  Jer.  Taylor. 

An  epic  poet,  if  ever  such  a  difficult  birth  should  make  its 
epiphany  in  Paris.  De  Quincey. 

2,  [Eccl.)  A  church  festival  celebrated  on  the  6th  of 
January,  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas,  in  commemo- 
ration of  die  visit  of  the  Magi  of  the  East  to  Bethlehem, 
to  see  and  worship  the  child  Jesus ;  or,  as  others  main- 
tain, to  commemorate  the  appearance  of  the  star  to  the 
Magi,  symbolizing  the  manifestation  of  Christ  to  the 
Gentiles ;  Twelfthtide. 

Ep'i-phar'yn-ge'al  (ep'I-fSr'iu-je'al  or  -fa-rin'je-al), 
a.  [Pref.  epi-  -f  pharyngeal.]  [Anat.)  Pertaining  to 
the  segments  above  the  epibranchial  in  the  branchial 
arches  of  fishes.  ^  re.  An  epipharyngeal  bone  or  cartilage. 

Ep'i-phar'ynx  (-far'tnks),  n.  [Epi-  -f  pharynx.] 
[Zool.)  A  structuae  which  overlaps  the  mouth  of  certain 
insects. 

U  Ep'1-phO-ne'ma  (ept-fo-ne'ma),  re.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  km- 
(biivqixa,  fr.  eTTL^xoveiv  to  mention ;  iirC  +  ^lavelv  to  speak.] 
[Rhet.)  An  exclamatory  sentence,  or  striking  reflection, 
which  sums  up  or  concludes  a  discourse. 

E-piph'O-neme  (e-pTf'o-nem),  re.     Epiphonema.  [iJ.] 

II  E-piph'0-ra  (-o-ra),  re.  [L.j  fr.  Gr.  ewL<l>opd,  fr.  im- 
((lepeiv  to  bring  to  or   upon  ;    ewC  +  (f>epei.v  to   bring.] 

1.  [3Ied.)  The  watery  eye;  a  disease  in  which  the 
tears  accumulate  in  the  eye,  and  trickle  over  the  cheek. 

2.  [Rhet.)  The  emphatic  repetition  of  a  word  or 
phrase,  at  the  end  of  several  sentences  or  stanzas. 


upon   -\-  <I)vt6v 


Ep'1-phragm  (5p'i-fr5m),  re.  [Gr. 
enuftpaytLa  a  covering,  lid,  fr.  eTTK^pdcr- 
cr^iv  to  block  up.]  [Zool.)  A  mem- 
branaceous or  calcareous  septum  with 
which  some  moUusks  close  the  aperture 
of  the  shell  during  the  time  of  hiberna- 
tion, or  aestivation. 

Ep'i-phyl'lo-sper'mous  ( -  f  T 1 '  1  o- 
sper'miis),  a.  [Gr.  ewi  +  ^vWov  leaf 
-f-  a-nep/jLa  seed.]  [Bot.)  Bearing  fruit 
on  the  back  of  the  leaves,  as  ferns. 

Morris  (1710). 

E-piph'yl-lOUS  (e-pTf'Il-lus  or  gp'T- 
f il'liis),  a.  [Gr.  eVi  -\-  ijivWov  leaf.] 
[Botj)  Growing  upon,  or  inserted  into,  the  leaf. 

II  Ep'i-phyiaum  (Sp'i-f Tl'liim),  re.  [NL.] 
[Bot.)  A  genus  of  cactaceous  plants  having 
flattened,  jointed  stems,  and  petals  united  in 
a  tube.  The  flowers  are  very  showy,  and 
several  species  are  in  cultivation. 

Ep/i-phys's-al  (-fiz'e-al),  )  a.     [Anai.) 

Ep'i-phys'i-al  (-i-al),  )  Pertaining 
to,  or  liaviug  the  nature  of,  an  epiphysis. 

II  E-piph'y-sis(e-pif'i-sis),  n.;  pi.  Epiph- 
yses (-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ctti'i^jvo-is,  fr.  iiri^veiv  to  grow 
upon  ;  ejTi  upon  -)-  (fnieiv  to  grow.]  [Anat.)  [a)  The  end, 
or  other  superficial  part,  of  a  bone,  which  ossifies  sepa- 
rately from  the  central  portion,  or  diaphysis.  [b)  The 
cerebral  epiphysis,  or  pineal  gland.  See  Pineal  aland, 
under  Pineal. 

E-piph'y-tal  (e-pi f 'I-tal  or  gp'I-f I'tal),  a.  [Bot.)  Per- 
taining to  an  epiphyte. 

Ep'1-phyte  (Sp'I-fit),  re.  [Gr.  €ni 
plant,  4>\iei.v  to  grow :  cf.  F.  epiphyte.] 

1.  [Bot. )  An  air  plant  which  grows  on 
other  plants,  but  does  not  derive  its 
nourishment  from  them.   See  Air  plant. 

2.  [Med.)  A  vegetable  parasite  grow- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Ep'1-phyt'ic (ep'i-f ifik),  la.   [Bot.) 

Ep'i-phyt'iC-al  (-i-kal),  )  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  having  the  nature  of,  an  epi- 
phyte. —  Ep'1-phyt'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Ep'1-plas'tron  (-plas'tron),  re. ;  pi. 
Epiplasira (-tra).  [Pref.  epi--\-plas- 
tron.]  [Anat.)  One  of  the  first  pair  Epiphyte  m.  AFlor- 
of  lateral  plates  in  the  plastron  of  ■f'^  Orchid  CEpidcn- 
tiirtlp<i  drum   conopseuni), 

U    ,?■  ,      .     ,      /...,-    ,-.     ,v  growing  on  a  branch 

Ep'1-pleu'ral      (gp/i-plu'ral),     a.     of  a  tree.    Reduced. 
[Pref.    epi-  -\-  pleural.]      [Anat.) 
Arising  from  the  pleurapophysis  of  a  vertebra.        Owen. 

II  Ep'1-plex'ls  (-pleks'is),  re.  [L.,  reproof,  fr.  Gr.  em- 
jrAijfis,  fr.  eTriTrAijo-creii'  to  strike  at,  reprove ;  eiri  -(- 
TrAijo-o-eij'  to  strike.]  [Rhet. )  A  figure  by  which  a  per- 
son seeks  to  convince  and  move  by  an  elegant  kind  of 
upbraiding. 

II  E-plplO-ce  (e-pip16-se),  re.  [L.,  connection,  from 
Gr.  €7rt7rAoKiJ  a  plaiting  together,  fr,  eTrtirAeKetc  to  plait 
or  braid  in ;  cttC  upon  -f-  irAe'/ceii'  to  twist,  plait.]  [Rhet.) 
A  figure  by  which  one  striking  circumstance  is  added,  in 
due  gradation,  to  another ;  climax  ;  e.  g.,  "  He  not  only 
spared  his  enemies,  but  continued  them  in  employment ; 
not  only  continued,  but  advanced  them."  Johnson. 

Ep'l-plo'lc  (ep'i-plo'ik),  a.     Relating  to  the  epiploon. 

II  E-plp'lO-on  (e-piplo-bn),  re. ;  pi.  Epiploa  (-a).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ejTtVAooi'.]     [Anat.)  See  Omentum. 

Ep'i-po'di-al  (ep'i-po'di-al),  a.  1.  [Anat.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  epipodialia  or  the  parts  of  the  limbs  to  which 
they  belong. 

2.  [Zool. )  Pertaining  to  the  epipodium  of  Mollusca. 

II  Ep'1-po'di-ale  (-po'di-ale),  re. ;  pi.  Epipodialia 
(-li-a).  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  tiri  upon  -f-  jrdSioi/,  dim.  of  iroiis, 
TToSds,  foot.]  [Anat.)  One  of  the  bones  of  either  the 
forearm  or  shank,  the  epipodialia  being  the  radius,  ulna, 
tibia,  and  fibula. 

E-pip'O-dlte  (e-pip'o-dit),  re.  [See  Epipodium.]  [Zool.) 
The  outer  branch  of  the  legs  in  certain  Crustacea.  See 
Maxilliped. 

II  Ep'i-po'dl-um  (gp'i-po'di-um),  re.  ; pi.  Epipodia  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  im  upon  -|-  ttous,  TroSog,  foot.]  [Zool.) 
One  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  foot  in  certain  gastropods. 

Ep'i-pol'ic  (gp'i-pol'Tk),  a.  [Opt.)  Producing,  or  re- 
lating to,  epipolism  or  fluorescence.     [iJ.] 

E-pip'O-Usm  (e-pip'6-liz'm^,  re.  [Gr.  eirtiroA^  a  sur- 
face ;  cTTt  +  n-e'Aeij'  to  be.]  (Opt.)  See  Fluorescence. 
[R.]  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

E-pip'0-llzed  (-lizd),  a.  Changed  to  the  epipolic  con- 
dition, or  that  in  which  the  phenomenon  of  fluorescence 
is  presented ;  produced  by  fluorescence ;  as,  epipolized 
light.     \_R.]  Stohes. 

Ep'ip-ter'ic  (gp'Tp-tgrlk),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  -f-  Gr.  Trrepov 
wing.  So  called  because  above  the  wing  of  the  sphe- 
noid.] [Anat.)  Pertaining  to  a  small  Wormian  bone 
sometimes  present  in  the  human  skull  between  the  pari- 
etal and  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  ^n.  xne  epip- 
teric  bone. 

Ep'ip-ter'y-goM  (-T-goid),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  +  ptery- 
goid.] [Anat.)  Situated  upon  or  above  the  pterygoid 
bone.  —  n.  An  epipterygoid  bone  or  cartilage  ;  the  col- 
umella in  the  skulls  of  many  lizards. 

Ep'1-pu'bic  (ep'if-pu'bik),  a.   Relating  to  the  epipubis. 

II  Bp'1-pu'bls  (ep'i-pu'bis),  re.  /  pi.  Epipubes  (-bez). 
[NX.,  epi-  -j-  pubis.]  [Anat.)  A  cartilage  or  bone  in 
front  of  the  pubis  in  some  amphibians  and  other  animals. 

E-pis'CO-pa-oy  (e-pTs'ko-pa-sy),  re.  [See  Episcopate.] 
Government  of  the  church  by  bishops ;  church  govern- 
ment by  three  distinct  orders  of  ministers  —  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  —  of  whom  the  bishops  have  an  au- 
thority superior  and  of  a  different  kind. 

E-pis'co-pal  (-pal),  a.  [L.  episcopalis,  fr.  episeopus  : 
cf.  F.  episcopal.  See  Bishop.]  1.  Governed  by  bishops ; 
as,  an  episcopal  church. 

2.  Belonging  to,  or  vested  in,  bishops ;  as,  episcopal 
jurisdiction  or  authority  ;  the  episcopal  system. 


E-pls'CO-pali-an  (e-pts'ko-pali-an),  a.  Pertaining  to 
bishops,  or  government  by  bishops ;  episcopal ;  specific- 
ally, of  or  relating  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 

E-pis'C0-pa1i-an,  re.  One  who  belongs  to  an  episco- 
pal church,  or  adlieres  to  the  episcopal  form  of  church 
government  and  discipline  ;  a  churchman ;  specifically, 
in  the  United  States,  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church, 

E-pis'CO-pa'U-an-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  The  doctrine  and 
usages  of  Episcopalians  ;  episcopacy. 

E-pis'CO-pal-ly  (e-pls'ko-pal-ly),  adv.  By  episcopal 
authority  ;  in  an  episcopal  manner. 

E-pis'co-pant  (-pant),  n.    A  bishop.     lObs.]    Milton. 

E-pls'co-pa'ri-an  (-pa'rT-anVa.  Episcopal.  [R.]  Wood. 

E-pis'CO-pate  (e-pts'ko-pat),  re.  [L.  episcopatus,  fr. 
episeopus :  cf.  F.  episcopal.  See  Bishop.]  1.  A  bish- 
opric ;  the  office  and  dignity  of  a  bishop. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  bishops. 

3.  The  time  of  a  bishop's  rule. 
E-pis'co-pate  (-pat),  v.  i.    limp.  &p.  p.  Episcopated 

(-pa'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Episcopating.]    To  act  as  a 
bishop ;  to  fill  the  office  of  a  prelate.     {Obs.] 

Feeding  the  flock  and  episcopating.  Milton. 

E-pls'CO-pl-clde  (-pT-sId),  re.  [L.  episeopus  bishop  -|- 
caedere  to  kill.]    The  kUling  of  a  bishop. 

E-pis'CO-pize  (e-pls'ko-plz),  V.  t.  To  make  a  bishop 
of  by  consecration.  Southey. 

E-pls'CO-plze,  V.  i.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  bishop. 

E-pls'CO-py  (-py),  re.  [Gr.  eiricrKOiria,  fr.  eirio-KOTros. 
See  Bishop.]  1.  Survey ;  superintendence.  \_Obs.]  Milton. 

2.  Episcopacy.   [Obs.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ep'1-sep'al-ous  (gp'i-sgp'al-iis),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  -f- 
sepal.]    [Bot.)  Growing  on  the  sepals  or  adnate  to  them. 

Ep'1-skel'e-tal  (-skgl'e-tal),  a.  [Pref.  epi-  +  skel- 
etal.] [Anat.)  Above  or  outside  of  the  endoskeletou ; 
epaxial. 

Ep'i-SO'dal  (-so'dal),  a.    Same  as  Episodic. 

Ep'1-SOde  (ep'i-sod),  re.  [Gr.  en-eiVofios  a  coining  in 
besides,  iireiaoiiov  episode ;  kni  into,  besides  -|-  eio-oSos  a 
coming  in,  ets  into  -\-  oSds  way,  cf.  Skr.  sad  to  go  ;  cf, 
F.  episode.]  [Rhet.)  A  separate  incident,  story,  or 
action,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  greater 
variety  to  the  events  related ;  an  incidental  narrative, 
or  digression,  separable  from  the  main  subject,  but 
naturally  arising  from  it. 

Ep'i-so'dl-al  (Sp'i-so'di-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  ep- 
isode ;  by  way  of  episode  ;  episodic. 

Ep'i-BOd'ic  (-sod'ik),    1  a.     [Cf.  F.  ipisodique.    See 

Ep'1-SOd'ic-al  (-T-kal),  J  Episode.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  episode ;  adventitious.  —  Ep'i-SOd'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Such  a  figure  as  Jacob  Brattle,  purely  episodical  though  it 
be,  is  an  excellent  English  portrait.  H.  James. 

II  Ep'l-spa'di-as  (gpt-spa'dT-3sV  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kiri 
upon  -f-  cnrav  to  draw,  rend.]  (Med.)  A  deformity  in 
which  the  urethra  opens  upon  the  top  of  the  penis,  in- 
stead of  at  its  extremity. 

Ep'1-spas'tlc  (-spSs'tik),  a.  [Gr.  cTrio-Trao-Tucds,  fr. 
en-«77rai'  to  draw  to,  attract ;  cTrt  upon,  to  +  (nrav  to 
draw :  cf .  F.  epispastique.]  [Med. )  Attracting  the  humors 
to  the  skin ;  exciting  action  in  the  skin  ;  blistering. 

Ep'1-spas'tlc,  n.  [Med.)  An  external  application  to 
the  skin,  which  produces  a  puriform  or  serous  discharge 
by  exciting  inflammation  ;  a  vesicatory. 

Ep'i-sperm  (gp'i-sperm),  n.  [Pref.  epi-  -f-  Gr.  inrepua 
seed  :  cf.  F.  ipisperme.]  [Bot.)  The  skin  or  coat  of  a 
seed,  especially  the  outer  coat.    See  Testa. 

Ep'i-sper'nilc  (-sper'mtk),  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining,  or 
belonging,  to  the  episperm,  or  covering  of  a  seed. 

Ep'i-spore  (gp'I-spor),  re.  [Pref.  epi-  -\-  spm'e.]  [Bot.) 
The  thickish  outer  coat  of  certain  spores. 

II  Ep'i-Stax'is  (-stSksts),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cTrt  upon  -f- 
o-Tafeti/  to  drop.]    [Med.)  Bleeding  at  the  nose. 

E-pis'te-mol'0-gy  (e-pTs'te-m51'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  en-t- 
(TTTifir]  knowledge  +  -logy.]  The  theory  or  science  of  the 
method  or  grounds  of  knowledge. 

Ep'i-Ster'nal  (ep/i-ster'nal),  a.  (Anat.  &  Zool.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  episternum, 

II  Ep'i-Ster'num  (-niim),  re, ;  pi.  Episterna  (-ni). 
[NL,  See  Epi-,  and  Sternum.]  1.  [Anat.)  [a)  A  me- 
dian bone  connected  with  the  sternum,  in  many  verte- 
brates ;  the  interclavicle.    (6)  Same  as  Epiplastkon. 

2.  [Zool. )  One  of  the  lateral  pieces  next  to  the  sternum 
in  the  thorax  of  insects. 

Ep'i-stil'bite  (-stTinilt),  re.  [Pref.  epi-  +  siilbite.] 
[3fin.)  A  crystallized,  transparent  mineral  of  the  Zeolite 
family.     It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime. 

E-pis'tle  (e-pis"l),.re.  [OE.  epistle,  epistel,  AS.  epis- 
iol,  pistol,  L.  epistola,  fr.  Gr.  eTrttj-roA^  anything  sent  by 
a  messenger,  message,  letter,  fr.  eTria-Te'AAeii'  to  send  to, 
tell  by  letter  or  message  ;  eVt  upon,  to  -\-  o-Te'AAeii/  to 
dispatch,  send ;  cf.  OF.  epistle,  epistre,  F.  epitre.  See 
Stall.]  1.  A  writing  directed  or  sent  to  a  person  or  per- 
sons ;  a  written  communication  ;  a  letter ;  —  applied 
usually  to  formal,  didactic,  or  elegant  letters. 

A  madman's  epistles  are  no  gospels.  Shak. 

2.  (Eccl.)  One  of  the  letters  in  the  New  Testament 
which  were  addressed  to  their  Christian  brethren  by 
Apostles. 

Epistle  side,  the  right  side  of  an  altar  or  church  to  a 
person  looking  from  the  nave  toward  the  chancel. 

One  sees  the  pulpit  on  the  epistle  side.     E.  Browning. 

E-p|s'tle,  V.  t.  To  write  ;  to  communicate  in  a  letter 
or  by  vn-iting.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

E-pls'tler  (-ler),  re.  1.  A  writer  of  epistles,  or  of  an 
epistle  of  the  New  Testament.  M.  Arnold. 

2.  (Eccl.)  The  ecclesiastic  who  reads  the  epistle  at  the 
communion  service. 

E-pis'to-lar  (-to-ler),  a.    Epistolary.       Dr.  H.  More. 

E-pis'tO-la-ry  (-la-rj?),  a.  [L.  epistolaris,  fr.  epis- 
tola: cf.  F.  epistolaire.]  1.  Pertaining  to  epistles  or 
letters ;  suitable  to  letters  and  correspondence ;  as,  an 
epistolary  style. 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   &m,   arm,   aak,   final,   ^ ;    eve,   «veat,    €ud,  fern,    cecent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old^    bbey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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2.  Contained  in  letters ;  carried  on  by  letters.  "  Epis- 
tolary correspondence."  Addisoii. 

Ep'lS-tO'le-an  (epTs-to'le-au),  n.  One  who  writes  epis- 
tles ;  a  correspondent.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 

E-pis'tO-ler  (e-pis'to-ler),  n.  {Bed.)  One  of  the 
clergy  who  reads  the  epistle  at  the  communion  service  ; 
an  epistler. 

E-pis'tO-let  (-ISt),  n.     A  little  epistle.  Lamb. 

Ep'is-tol'lc  (Sp'is-t51'ik),  I  a.      [L.    epislolicus,    Gr. 

Ep'is-tol'ic-al  (-i-kol),  )  eino-roAiKos.]  Pertain- 
ing to  letters  or  epistles ;  in  the  form  or  style  of  letters ; 
epistolary. 

E-pls'tO-llze  (e-pTs'to-liz),  V.  i.     To  write  epistles. 

E-pis'tO-li'zer  (-li'zer),  n.     A  writer  of  epistles. 

E-pls'tO-lO-graph'ic  (-lo-gr5f'ik),  a.  [Gr.  eirio-ToAo- 
ypoi^iKos:  cf.  f.  epistolorjrapfiique.']  Pertaining  to  the 
writing  of  letters  ;  used  in  writing  letters  ;  epistolary. 

Epistolographlc  character  or  mode  of  writing,  the  same  as 
Demotic  character.    See  under  Demotic. 

E-pis'tO-lOg'ra-phy  (-ISg'ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  eirio-ToA); 
epistle  -f-  -graji/iy :  cf.  F.  epistolographie.']  The  art  or 
practice  of  writing  epistles. 

II  E-pis'tO-ma  (e-pTs'to-ma),  )  n.     [NL.   episioma,  fr. 

ISp'l-Stome  (ep'i-stom),  )     Gr.  eirtupon-J-o-To/ia, 

-aros,  mouth.]  (Zool.)  (a)  The  region  between  the  an- 
tennae and  the  mouth,  in  Crustacea.  (6)  A  liplike  organ 
ihat  covers  the  mouth,  in  most  Bryozoa.  See  Illust., 
under  Entoprocta. 

II  E-pis'tro-phe  (e-pTs'tr6-fe),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  im- 
crpo^rj  a  turning  toward,  return,  fr.  67ri<rTpe'(^6ii/  to  turn 
toward  ;  e-rrC  upon,  to  +  (TTpeij>ei.v  to  turn.]  (S/iet.)  A 
figure  in  which  successive  clauses  end  with  tlie  same 
word  or  affirmation ;  e.g.,  "Are  they  Hebrews?  so  am 
I.    Are  they  Israelites  ?  so  am  /."  2  Cor.  xi.  22. 

Ep'1-Style  (SpT-stil),  n.  [L.  epistylium,  Gr.  eiri- 
<rTuAio>' ;  e-rri  upon  -\-  (ttvKos  column  :  cf.  F.  epistyle.'] 
(Anc.  Arch.)  A  massive  piece  of  stone  or  wood  laid  im- 
mediately on  the  abacus  of  the  capital  of  a  column  or 
pillar  ;  —  now  called  architrave.  Gwilt. 

Ep'l-syl'lo-glsin  (-sTl'lo-jTz'm),  n.  [Pref.  epv-  +  syl- 
logism.'] (Logic)  A  syllogism  which  assumes  as  one  of 
its  premises  a  proposition  which  was  the  conclusion  of  a 
preceding  syllogism,  called,  in  relation  to  this,  the  pro- 
syllogism. 

Ep'i-taph  (5p'i-t4f),  n.  [F.  epitaphe,  h.  epitaphium 
a  funeral  oration,  fr.  Gr.  t7riTd(#)io9,  orig.  an  adj.,  over 
cr  at  a  tomb;  k-rri  upon -J- Ta(/)os  tomb.    Cf.  Cenotaph.] 

1.  An  inscription  on,  or  at,  a  tomb,  or  a  grave,  in  mem- 
ory or  commendation  of  the  one  buried  there ;  a  sepul- 
chral inscription. 

Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb.  Shah. 

2.  A  brief  writing  formed  as  if  to  be  inscribed  on  a 
monument,  as  that  concernmg  Alexander :  "  Sufflcit  huic 
tumulus,  cui  non  sufflceret  orbis." 

Ep'i-taph,  V.  t.    To  commemorate  by  an  epitaph.  [JS.] 
Let  me  be  epitaphed  the  inventor  of  English  hexameters. 

Q.  Harvey. 

Ep'i-taph,  V.  i.  To  write  or  speak  after  the  manner  of 
an  epitaph.     [iJ.] 

The  commons  in  their  speeches  epitaph  upon  him  ..."  He 
lived  as  a  wolf  and  died  as  a  dog."  Bp.  Hall. 

Ep'1-taph'er  (-tSf'er),  n.    A  writer  of  epitaphs.  Nash. 

Ep'i-taph'1-al  (-tSf'i-al),  )  a.    Relating  to,  or  of  the 

Ep'l-taph'l-an  (-tafl-an), )     nature  of,  an  epitaph. 
The  noble  Pericles  in  his  epitaphian  speech,       Milton. 
Epitaphial  Latin  verses  are  not  to  be  taken  too  literally. 

Lowell. 

Ep'I-taph'lc  (-tSf'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  epitaph ; 
epitaphian. —n.   An   epitaph.  TJdall. 

Ep'1-taph'ist  (gp'T-taf'Tst),  n.    An  epitapher. 

II  E-pit^a-SlS  (e-pTf  a-sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eniTaa-i.q 
a  stretching,  fr.  iirneCveiv  to  stretch  upon  or  over ;  eirt 
■upon  +  TeiVeii/  to  stretch.]  1.  That  part  which  embraces 
the  main  action  of  a  play,  poem,  and  the  like,  and  leads 
on  to  the  catastrophe  ;  —  opposed  to  protasis. 

2.  (Med.)  The  period  of  violence  in  a  fever  or  disease ; 
paroxysm.  Dunglison. 

Ep'1-tha-Iam'lc  (Sp'T-tha-lSmlk),  a.  Belonging  to, 
or  designed  for,  an  epithalamium. 

Ep'l-tha-la'mi-um  (-la'ml-Gm),  re.  ,•  pi.  E.  Epitha- 
IiAMinMS  (-iimz),  L.  Epithalamia  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ini.- 
«a.\o^ios,  orig.  an  adj.,  nuptial;  ivC  upon,  at+flaAo^ios 
bride  chamber.]  A  nuptial  song,  or  poem  in  honor  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom. 

The  kind  of  poem  which  was  called  epithalamium  .  .  .  sung 
when  the  bride  was  led  into  her  chamber.  £.  Jonson. 

Ej)'l-thal'a-m7  (-thal'a-my),  re. ;  pi.  Emthalamies 
(-miz).     Epithalamium.     [R.]  Donne. 

\\  Ep'l-the'ca  (-the'ka),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kirC  upon  + 
9^/0)  a  case,  box,  fr.  rifleVai  to  place.]  (Zool.)  A  con- 
tinuous and,  usually,  structureless  layer  which  covers 
more  or  less  of  the  exterior  of  many  corals. 

Ep'1-the'U-al  (-ll-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  epi- 
thehum;  as,  epithelial  cells;  epithelial  cancer. 

Ep'l-the'U-oia  (-old),  a.  lEpithelium  +  -aid.] 
(Anat.)  Like  epithelium ;  as,  epithelioid  cells. 

IIEp'l-the'll-o'ma(-o'ma),  re.  [NL.  See  Epithelium, 
and  -OMA.]  (3fed.)  A  malignant  growth  containing 
epithelial  cells  ;  —  called  also  epithelial  cancer. 

II  Bp'1-the'li-um  (-the'lT-iSm),  re.  ;  pi.  E.  EpiTHELroMs 
(-Qmz),  L.  Epithelia  (-4).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ini  upon  -f 
erjA.))  nipple.]  (Anat.)  The  superficial  layer  of  cells  lin- 
"Jg  j^he  alimentary  canal  and  all  its  appendages,  all 
glands  and  their  ducts,  blood  vessels  and  lymphatics, 
serous  cavities,  etc.  It  often  includes  the  epidermis 
(t.  e.,  keratin-producing  epithelial  cells),  and  it  is  some- 
times restricted  to  the  alimentary  canal,  the  glands  and 
their  appendages,  —  the  term  endothelium  being  applied 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  blood  vessels,  lymphatics, 
and  serous  cavities. 

Ep'l-the'loid  (-loid),  a.    (Anat.)  Epithelioid. 


Ep'1-them  (Sp'T-thSm),  n.  [L.  epithema,  Gr.  iirWeiia, 
fr.  eniTcBifai.  to  lay  or  put  on ;  cf .  F.  epithime.  See 
Epithet]  (Med.)  Any  external  topical  application  to 
the  body,  except  ointments  and  plasters,  as  a  poultice, 
lotion,  etc. 

II  Ep'1-the'ma  (Sp'I-the'ma),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  knC 
upon  +  Sfiijua  a  case,  box,  fr.  rifleVai  to  place.]  (Zool.) 
A  horny  excrescence  upon  the  beak  of  birds. 

II  E-pith'e-Sis  (e-pTth'e-sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e-rr£0ea-K  a 
putting  on  ;  eni  upon  -{-  TifleVat  to  place.]  The  addition 
of  a  letter  at  the  end  of  a  word,  witliout  changing  its 
sense ;  as,  numb  for  num,  whilst  for  whiles. 

E^'i-thet  (8p'i-thgt),_  re.  [L.  epitheton,  Gr.  iniOerov, 
fr.  6jrt0€TO9  added,  f r.  en-trcfleVat  to  add  ;  gtti  upon,  to  -|- 
TiffeVat  to  put,  place  ;  cf.  F.  epithete.  See  Do.]  1.  An 
adjective  expressing  some  quality,  attribute,  or  relation, 
that  is  properly  or  specially  appropriate  to  a  person  or 
thing  ;  as,  a  just  man  ;  a  verdant  lawn. 

A  prince  (Henry  HI.]  to  whom  the  epitltet  "  worthless  "  seems 
best  applicable.  Hallain. 

2.  Term ;  expression  ;  phrase.  "  Stuffed  with  epi- 
thets of  war."  Shak. 

Syn. —Epithet,  Title.  The  name  epithet  was  for- 
merly extended  to  nouns  which  give  a  title  or  describe 
character  (as  the  ^^  epithet  of  liar^'),  but  is  now  confined 
wholly  to  adjectives.  Some  rhetoricians,  as  Whately,  re- 
strict it  still  furtlier,  considering  the  term  epithet  as  be- 
longing only  to  a  limited  class  of  adjectives,  viz.,  those 
which  add  nothing  to  tlie  sense  of  their  noun,  but  simply 
hold  forth  some  quality  necessarily  impUed  therein  ;  as, 
the  blight  sun,  tlie  lofty  heavens,  etc.  But  this  re- 
striction does  not  prevail  m  general  literature. 

Ejnthel  is  sometimes  confounded  with  appellation, 
which  is  always  a  noun  or  its  eciuivalent. 

Ep'1-thet,  V.  t.     To  describe  by  an  epithet,     [i?.] 

Never  was  a  town  better  epitheted.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Ep'1-thet'lC  (-thSf  Ik),  1  a.      [Gr.    eTrteertKos    added.] 

Ep'1-thet'lc-al  (-T-kol),  )  Pertaining  to,  or  abounding 
with,  epithets.     "  In  epi/Aeft'c  measured  prose. "    Lloyd. 

Ep'l-thlte  (Sp'I-tliit),  re.  [Gr.  inLBent^  impostor.]  A 
lazy,  worthless  fellow  ;  a  vagrant.     \_Obs.]  Mason. 

Ep'l-thu-met'ic  (5p'i-thii-m6t'ik),  a.  Epithumetical. 
lObs.] 

Ep'l-thu-met'lc-al  (-I-kal),  a.  [Gr.  iirievixrinKo^,  fr. 
iTri.6vtielv  to  long  for,  lust  after;  ent  -|-  6u/oi.o5  soul, 
heart,  desire.]  Pertaining  to  sexual  desire ;  sensual. 
[Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ep/l-tlth't-des  (-tTth'I-dez),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  en-triee- 
vai  to  place  upon.  See  Epithet.]  (Arch.)  The  upper- 
most member  of  the  cornice  of  an  entablature. 

E-plt'O-ma'tor  (e-pTt'6-ma'ter),  re.  [LL.]  An  epito- 
mist.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

E-plt'0-me  (e-pit'6-me),  re. ;  pi.  Epitomes  (-mez).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  enLTOjirl  a  surface  incision,  also,  an  abridgment, 
fr.  tjriTe'/iveii'  to  cut  into,  cut  short ;  cttC  upon  -j-  Te'jui'cii' 
to  cut :  cf.  F.  Spitome.  See  Tome.]  1.  A  work  in  which 
the  contents  of  a  former  work  are  reduced  within  a 
smaller  space  by  curtailment  and  condensation ;  a  brief 
summary ;  an  abridgment. 
[An]  epitomeot  the  contents  of  a  very  large  book.  Sydney  Smith. 

2.  A  compact  or  condensed  representation  of  anything. 
An  epitome  of  English  fashionable  life.         Carlyle. 
A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Abridgment  ;  compendium  ;  ccmpend  ;  ab- 
stract ;  synopsis ;  abbreviature.    Seo  Abeidoment. 

E-plt'O-mist  (-mist),  re.  One  who  makes  an  epitome  ; 
one  who  abridges  ;  an  epitomizer.  Milton. 

E-pit'o-mize  (-mlz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Epitomized 
(-mizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Epitomizing  (-mi'zing).]  1.  To 
make  an  epitome  of ;  to  shorten  or  abridge,  as  a  writing 
or  discourse  ;  to  reduce  within  a  smaller  space ;  as,  to 
epitomize  the  works  of  Justin. 

2.  To  diminish,  as  by  cutting  off  something ;  to  cur- 
tail;  as,  to  epaomise  words.     lObs.]  Addison. 

E-pit'O-nu'zer  (-mi'zer),  re.     An  epitomlst.       Burton. 

Ep'i-trite  (Sp'I-trit),  re.  [Gr.  eiriVpiTos  containing  an 
integer  and  one  third  (i.  e.,  §,  or  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  3) ; 
OTt  upon,  over  -|-  Tpt'ros  the  third :  cf.  L.  epitritos,  F, 
epitrite.]  (Gr.  &  Lai.  Pros.)  A  foot  consisting  of  tliree 
long  syllables  and  one  short  syllable, 

m^^  It  is  so  called  from  being  compounded  of  a  spon- 
dee (which  contains  4  times)  with  an  iambus  or  a  trochee 
(which  contains  3  times).  It  is  called  1st,  2d,  3d,  or  4th 
epitrite  according  as  the  short  syllable  stands  1st,  2d,  etc. 

II  Ep'I-troch1e-a  (-trSkle-a),  re.  [NL.  See  Epi-,  and 
Trochlea.]  (Anat.)  A  projection  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  distal  end  of  the  humerus ;  the  external  condyle. 

Ep'i-trochle-ar  (-er),  a.    Relating  to  the  epitrochlea. 

Ep'l-tro'choid  (-tro'koid),  re.  [Pref.  epi-  +  Gr.  Tpo^o? 
wheel  + -Old.]  (Geom.)  A  kind  of  curve.  See  Epicy- 
cloid, and  Trochoid. 

II  E-plt'ro-pe  (e-pTt'ro-pe),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  cTrtTpoir^ 
reference,  arbitration,  fr.  emrpeireiv  to  turn  over,  to  give 
up,  yield;  eni  upon,  over  +  rpenew  to  turn.]  (Ehet.) 
A  figure  by  which  permission  is  either  seriously  or  iron- 
ically granted  to  some  one,  to  do  what  he  proposes  to  do ; 
e.  g.,  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still." 

II  Ep'i-zeux'is  (5p'T-ziiks'Ts),  re.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  sTrtfeufts 
a  fastening  together,  repetition,  fr.  eTri^evYi'vi'ai  to  fasten 
to  or  upon  ;  eTrt  upon -f^  ^euyvvrai  to  join,  yoke.]  (Ehet.) 
A  figure  by  which  a  word  is  repeated  with  vehemence  or 
emphasis,  as  in  the  following  lines  :  — 
^Joiie.  alone,  all  all  alone, 
Aloiw.  on  a  wide  wide  sea.  Coleridge. 

Ep'1-ZO'an  (-zo'an),  n.    (Zool.)  An  epizoijn. 

Ep'1-zo'ic  (-zo'Ik),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Living  upon  the  exterior 
of  anotlier  animal ;  ectozoic  ;  —  said  of  external  parasites. 
'  II  Ep'l-ZO'on  (-zo'Sn),  re.  /  pi.  Epizoa  (-a).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ETTt  upon  -{-  ^aioi/  animal.]  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  artifi- 
cial group  of  invertebrates  of  v.irious  kinds,  which  live 
parasitically  upon  the  exterior  of  other  animals ;  an  ec- 
tozoon.  Among  them  are  the  lice,  ticks,  many  acari,  the 
lerneans,  or  fish  lice,  and  other  crustaceans. 


Ep'l-ZO-'dt'lc  (£?''-'' o-8t'ik),  a.    [Cf.  F,  epizo'dtique.'} 

1.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  epizoon, 

2.  (Geol.)  Containing  fossil  remains ; — said  of  rocks, 
formations,  mountains,  and  the  like.    \_Obs.'] 

Epizo'otic  mountains  are  of  secondary  formation.    Kirwan, 

3.  Of  the  nature  of  a  diseaso  whicli  attacks  many  ani- 
mals at  the  same  time  ;  —  corresponding  to  epidemic  dia 
eases  among  men. 

Ep'i-zo'b-ty  (-zo't-if),  Ep'l-zo-bt'lc  (-z6-ot'ik),  re.  [F. 
epizo'olie.]  An  epizootic  disease  ;  a  murrain ;  an  epi- 
demic influenza  among  horses. 

Ep'och   (ep'Bk  or  e'pbk  ;  277),  re.     [LL.  epocha,  6t, 
e7ro\i)  check,  stop,  au  epocli  of  a  star,  an  historical  epoch, ' 
fr.  iirexe'.v  to  hold  on,  check  ;  eni  upon  -J-  exeiv  to  have, 
hold  ;  akin  to  Skr.  sah  to  overpower,  Goth,  sigis  victory, 
AS.  sigor,  sige,  G.  sieg:  cf.  F.  ipoque.    See  Scheme.] 

1.  A  fixed  point  of  time,  established  in  history  by  the 
occurrence  of  some  grand  or  remarkable  event ;  a  point 
of  time  marked  by  an  event  of  great  sulisequent  influ- 
ence ;  as,  the  epoch  of  the  creation  ;  the  birth  of  Christ 
was  the  epoch  which  gave  rise  to  the  Christian  era. 

In  divers  ages,  .  .  .  divers  epochs  of  time  were  used.    Usher, 

Great  eiwctis  and  crises  in  the  kingdom  of  God.     Trench. 

The  acquittal  of  the  bishops  was  not  the  only  event  which 

makes  the  SOtli  of  June,  lt>88,  a  great  epoc/t  in  history.  Macaiday, 

S^^  Epochs  mark  the  beginning  of  new  historical  peri- 

odsTand  dates  are  often  numbered  from  them. 

2.  A  period  of  time,  longer  or  shorter,  remarkable  for 
events  of  great  subsequent  influence ;  a  memorable  peri- 
od ;  as,  the  epoch  of  maritime  discovery,  or  of  the  Kefor. 
mation.     "So  vast  an  epocA  of  time."  F.  Harrison. 

The  influence  of  Chaucer  continued  to  live  even  during  the 
dreary  interval  which  separates  from  one  another  two  impor- 
tant e/toc/vs  of  our  literary  history.  A.  W.   Ward, 

3.  (Geol.)  A  division  of  time  characterized  by  the 
prevalence  of  similar  conditions  of  the  earth  ;  commonly 
a  minor  division  or  part  of  a  period. 

The  long  geological  epoch  which  stored  up  the  vast  coal  meas- 
ures. J.  C.  Shairp. 

4.  (Astron.)  (a)  The  date  at  which  a  planet  or  comet 
has  a  given  longitude  or  position.  (6)  An  arbitrary  fixed 
date,  for  which  the  elements  used  in  computing  the 
place  of  a  planet,  or  other  heavenly  body,  at  any  other 
date,  are  given  ;  as,  the  epoch  of  Mars ;  lunar  elements 
for  the  epoch  March  1st,  1860. 

Syn.  —  Era ;  time ;  date  ;  period  ;  age.—  Epoch,  Era. 
We  speak  of  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  when  we  think 
of  it  as  a  period,  during  whicli  a  new  order  of  things 
prevailed  ;  so  also,  the  era  of  good  feeling,  etc.  Had  we 
been  thinking  of  the  time  as  marked  by  certain  great 
events,  or  as  a  period  in  whicli  great  results  were  effected, 
we  should  have  called  the  times  when  these  events  hap- 
pened epochs,  and  the  whole  period  an  epoch. 

The  capture  of  Constantinople  is  an  epocii  in  the  history  of 
Maliometanism  ;  but  the  flight  of  Mahomet  is  its  era. 

C.  J.  Smith. 

II  Ep'O-cha  (5p'o-ka),  re.    [L.]    See  Epoch.  J.  Adams.\ 

Ep'0-Chal  (-kal),  a.  Belonging  to  an  epoch ;  of  tha 
nature  of  an  epoch,     "i'^joc^oi  points."  Shedd, 

Ep'Ode  (Sp'od),  re.  [L.  epodos,  Gr.  ejruSds,  fr.  eTrwSd!, 
adj.,  singing  to,  sung  or  said  after,  fr.  l-n-aSeiv  to  sing  to ; 
em  upon,  to  +  qSeiv  to  sing  :  cf.  F.  epode.  See  Ode.] 
(Poet.)  (a)  The  after  song;  the  part  of  a  lyric  ode  which 
follows  the  strophe  and  antistrophe,  —  the  ancient  ode 
being  divided  into  strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode.  (b)  A 
species  of  lyric  poem,  invented  by  Archilochus,  in  which 
a  longer  verse  is  followed  by  a  shorter  one ;  as,  the  Ep- 
odes  of  Horace.     It  does  not  include  the  elegiac  distich. 

E-pod'lc  (e-pod'Tk  or  e-po'dlk),  a.  [Gr.  irwSiKOi.'] 
Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  an  epode. 

Ep'o-nym   1  (ep'6-nim),  re.    [Cf.  F.  eponyme.    See 

Ep'o-nymel  Eponymous.]  1.  The  hypothetical  in- 
dividual who  is  assumed  as  the  person  from  whom  any 
race,  city,  etc.,  took  its  name  ;  as,  HeUen  is  an  eponym  of 
the  Hellenes. 

2.  A  name,  as  of  a  people,  country,  and  the  like,  de- 
rived from  that  of  an  individual. 

Ep'0-nym'ic  (Sp'6-nim'ik),  a.  Same  as  Eponymous. 
Tablets  . . .  which  bear eponyntic dates.  1.  Taylor  (Tiie  Alphabet), 

E-pon'y-mlst  (e-pSu'I-mist),  re.  One  from  whom  i> 
race,  tribe,  city,  or  the  like,  took  its  name  ;  an  eponym. 

E-pon'y-mOUS  (t-ponl-mus),  a.  [Gr,  eTraJi/ujuo;  ;  en-i 
upon,  to  -|-  oTO/ia  for  ovoij.a  name.]  Relating  to  an  ep- 
onym ;  giving  one's  name  to  a  tribe,  people,  country, 
and  the  like. 

What  becomes  ...  of  the  Herakleid  genealogy  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  when  it  is  admitted  that  epon^?nows  persons  are  to  be  can- 
celed as  fictions  ?  Grote. 

E-pon'y-my  (-m^),  re.  [Gr.  enuiwixia.  a  surname  given 
after  some  person  or  thing.]  The  derivation  of  the  name 
of  a  race,  tribe,  etc.,  from  that  of  a  fabulous  hero,  pro- 
genitor, etc. 

II  Ep'0-oph'O-ron  (ep'o-Bf'S-rSn),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
6iri  upon  +  WW  egg -j- ||>^P">'  to  bear.]  (Anat.)  See 
Parovarium.  ' 

Ep'O-pee'  (ep'o-pe'),    1  re.  _  [F.  ipopee,  Gr.  erroirotia ; 

II  Ep'O-pce'ia  (-pe'ya),  J  en-os  song  -|-  irmelv  to  make. 
See  Epos.]     An  epic  poem  ;  epic  poetry. 

Ep'opt  (ep'opt),  re.  [Gr.  otojtttjs  one  initiated  into  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.]  One  instructed  in  the  mysteries 
of  a  secret  .system.  Carlyle. 

II  Ep'OS  (Sp'Ss),  re.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  oro9.]    An  epic. 

Ep'0-ta'tlon  (§p'o-ta'shuu),  n.  [L.  epotare,  epoiatnm, 
to  drink;  e  out -f-i'otare  to  drink.]  A  drinking  up;  a 
quaffing.     [Obs.]  Ecltham 

II  ifi'prou'vette'  (a'proo'vgf),  re.  [F.]  (Giin.)  An  ap 
par.itus  for  testing  or  proving  the  strength  of  gunpowder. 

Ep'som-lte  (?p'sum-it),  re.  Native  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia or  Epsom  salt. 

Ep'som  salts'  or  salt'  (salt').  (jVed.)  Sulphate  of 
magnesia  having  cathartic  qualities ;  —  originally  pre- 
pared by  boiling  down  the  mineral  w.aters  at  Epsom, 
England,  —  wlience  the  name  ;  afterwards  preparea 
from  sea  water ;  but  now  from  certain  minerals,  as  from 
siliceous  hydrate  of  magnesia. 
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use,    unite,   rjide,    full,    up,   Qrn ;    pity ;    food,    £o~ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    tlien,    thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Ep'U-la-ry  (Sp'iS-la-ry),  a.  [L.  epularis,  fr.  epulum  a 
feast:  cf.  F.  epulaire.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  feast  or 
banquet.     \_Obs.']  Smart. 

Ep'U-la'tion  (-)a'shiin),  n.  [L.  epulaiio.']  A  feasting 
or  feast ;  a  banquet.     [06i.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  E-pu'lis  (e-pu'lis),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ivovKi';  a  gum- 
boil ;  Gr.  eni  upon  +  ovKa  gums.]  {Med.)  A  hard  tumor 
developed  from  t)ie  gums. 

Ep'u-lose'  (Sp'\j-los'),  a-  [L-  epulum  a  feast.]  Feast- 
ing to  excess.     [Obs.l 

Ep'U-los'i-ty  (-los'i-ty),  ?J.  A  feasting  to  excess.  \_Obs.'] 

Ep'U-lOt'iC  (-lot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  eirouAwTtKos,  fr.  cttouAovi/ 
to  sear  over  or  heal ;  en-i  upon,  over  -f-  oi/Aos  whole.] 
Promoting  the  skinning  over  or  healing  of  sores  ;  as,  an 
epulolic  ointment.  —  n.    An  epulotic  agent. 

Ep'U-ra'tion  (Sp'fl-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  e  out,  quite  -|- 
purore  to  purify,  purus  pure.]     Purification. 

II  fi'pure' (S'pur'),  ra.  [F.]  (i^j«e  ^1  rts)  A  draught  or 
model  from  which  to  buUd;  especially,  one  of  the  full 
size  of  the  work  to  be  done  ;  a  detailed  drawing. 

E'qua-bil'i-ty  (e'kwa-bll'T-ty ),  n.  [L.  aequabilitas,  f r. 
aequabilis.  See  Equable.]  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  equable  ;  evenness  or  uniformity  ;  as,  equability  of 
temperature ;  the  equability  of  the  mind. 

For  the  celestial  bodies,  the  equabilitu  and  constancy  of  their 
motions  argue  them  ordained  by  wisdom.  Ray. 

E'qna-ble  (e'kwa-b'l;  277),  a.  [L.  aequabilis,  fr. 
aequare  to  make  level  or  equal,  fr.  aeqiius  even,  equal. 
See  Equal.]  1.  Equal  and  imiform  ;  continuing  the 
same  at  different  times ,  —  said  of  motion,  and  the  like  ; 
uniform  in  surface ;  smooth ;  as,  an  equable  plain  or  globe. 

2.  Uniform  in  action  or  intensity ;  not  variable  or 
changing ;  —  said  of  the  feelings  or  temper. 

E'qua-ble-ness,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  equable. 

E'qua-bly,  adv.     In  an  equable  manner. 

E'qual  (e'kwal),  a.  [L.  aequalis,  fr.  aequus  even,  equal ; 
akin  to  Skr.  eka,  and  perh.  to  L.  unus  for  older  oinos 
one,  E.  one.]  1.  Agreeing  in  quantity,  size,  quality, 
degree,  value,  etc.  ;  having  the  same  magnitude,  the 
same  value,  the  same  degree,  etc. ;  —  applied  to  number, 
degree,  quantity,  and  intensity,  and  to  any  subject  which 
admits  of  tliem ;  neither  inferior  nor  superior,  greater 
nor  less,  better  nor  worse  ;  corresponding ;  alike ;  as, 
equal  quantities  of  land,  water,  etc.  ;  houses  of  equal 
size  ;  persons  of  equal  stature  or  talents ;  conunodities 
of  equal  value. 

2.  Bearing  a  suitable  relation ;  of  just  proportion ; 
having  competent  power,  abilities,  or  means ;  adequate ; 
as,  he  is  not  equal  to  the  task. 

The  Scots  trusted  not  their  own  numbers  as  equal  to  fieht 

with  the  English.  Clarendon. 

It  is  not  permitted  to  me  to  make  my  commendations  equal 

to  yotir  merit.  Di-yden. 

Whose  voice  an  equal  messenger 

Conveyed  thy  meaning  mild.  Emerson. 

3.  Not  variable ;  equable ;  uniform  ;  even  ;  as,  an 
cg«aZ  movement.     "An  eji^aZ  temper."  Dryden. 

4.  Evenly  balanced ;  not  unduly  inclining  to  either 
side  ;  characterized  by  fairness ;  unbiased  ;  impartial ; 
equitable ;  just. 

Are  not  my  ways  eqiial  ?  Ezek.  xviii.  29. 

Thee,  O  Jove,  no  equal  jud?e  I  deem.  Spenser. 

Nor  think  it  equal  to  answer  deliberate  reason  with  sudden 
heat  and  noise.  Milton. 

6.  Of  the  same  interest  or  concern  ;  indifferent. 
They  who  are  not  disposed  to  receive  them  may  let  them 
alone  or  reject  them  ;  it  is  equal  to  me.  Cheync. 

6.  (Mus.)  Intended  for  voices  of  one  kind  only,  either 
all  male  or  all  female ;  —  opposed  to  mixed.     [/?.] 

7.  (Math.)  Exactly  agreeing  with  respect  to  quantity. 
Equal  temperament.    (Mus.)  See  Tempee.ament. 

.  Syn.  —  Even ;  equable  ;  uniform ;  adequate ;  propor- 
tionate ;  commensurate ;  fair  ;  just ;  equitable. 

E'qual,  n.  1.  One  not  inferior  or  superior  to  another ; 
one  having  the  same  or  a  similar  age,  rank,  station,  office, 
talents,  strength,  or  other  quality  or  condition  ;  an  equal 
quantity  or  number;  as,  "If  equals  be  taken  from 
equals  the  remainders  are  equal." 
Those  who  were  once  his  equals  envy  and  defame  him.  Addison. 

2.  State  of  being  equal ;  equality.     [Ois.]        Spenser. 

E'qual,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Equaled  (e'kwald)  or 
Equalled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Equaiing  or  Equallino.] 

1.  To  be  or  become  equal  to  ;  to  have  the  same  quan- 
tity, the  same  value,  the  same  degree  or  rank,  or  the 
like,  with ;  to  be  commensurate  with. 

On  me  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety.       SltaT:. 

2.  To  make  equal  return  to ;  to  recompense  fully. 
Who  answered  all  her  cares,  and  equaled  all  her  love.    Dryden. 

3.  To  make  equal  or  equal  to ;  to  equalize ;  hence,  to 
compare  or  regard  as  equals ;  to  put  on  equality. 

He  would  not  equql  the  mind  that  he  found  in  himself  to  the 
infinite  and  incomprehensible  Being.  Berkeley. 

E-qual'l-ta'rl-an  (e-kw51'i-ta'rT-an),  re.  One  who  be- 
lieves in  equalizing  the  condition  of  men  ;  a  leveler. 

E-qual'1-ty  (e-kwol'i-tjr),  n. ;  pi.  EQUALrrms  (-tiz). 
[L.  aequalitas,  fr.  aequalis  equal.  See  Equal.]  1.  The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  equal ;  agreement  in  quan- 
tity or  degree  as  compared  ;  likeness  in  bulk,  value, 
rank,  properties,  etc. ;  as,  the  equality  of  two  bodies  in 
length  or  thickness  ;  an  equality  of  rights. 

A  footing  of  equality  with  nobles.  Macaulay. 

2.  Sameness  In  .-state  or  continued  course ;  evenness ; 
uniformity  ;  as,  an  equality  of  temper  or  constitution. 

3.  Evenness ;  uniformity ;  as,  an  equality  of  surface. 

4.  {Math.)  Exact  agreement  between  two  expressions 
or  magnitudes  with  respect  to  quantity ;  —  denoted  by 
the  symbol  =  ;  thus,  a  =  a;  signifies  that  a  contains  the 
same  number  and  kind  of  units  of  measure  that  x  does. 

Confessional  equality.    See  tmder  Contessional. 

E'qnaI-1-za'tlon  (e'kwal-t-za'shiln),  n.      The  act  of 
equalizing,  or  state  of  being  equalized. 
Their  equalization  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects.  Btirlce, 


E'qnal-lze  (e'kwal-iz),  v.  i.  \imp.  Sip.  p.  Equalized 

(-Izd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Equalizing  (-i'ziug).]  [Cf.  F. 
egaliser.']  1.  To  make  equal ;  to  cause  to  correspond,  or 
be  like,  in  amount  or  degree  as  compared ;  as,  to  equalize 
accounts,  burdens,  or  taxes. 

One  poor  moment  can  suffice 
To  equalize  the  loity  and  the  low.        Wordsworth. 

No  system  of  instruction  will  completely  equalize  natural 
powers.  Wliately. 

2.  To  pronounce  equal ;  to  compare  as  equal. 

Which  we  equalize,  and  perhaps  would  willingly  prefer  to  the 
Iliad.  Orrery. 

3.  To  be  equal  to  ;  to  equal ;  to  match.     \_Obs.'] 

It  could  not  equalize  the  hundredth  part 

Of  what  her  eyes  have  kindled  in  my  heart.  Waller. 

Equalizing  bar  (Railroad  Mach.),  a  lever  comiecting  two 
axle  boxes,  or  two  springs  in  a  car  truck  or  locomotive, 
to  equalize  the  pressure  on  the  axles. 

E'qual-i'zer  (-i'zer),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
equalizes  anything. 

E'qual-ly,  adv.  In  an  equal  manner  or  degree ;  in 
equal  shares  or  proportion  ;  with  equal  and  impartial 
justice  ;  without  diflierence  ;  alike  ;  evenly ;  justly ;  as, 
equally  taxed,  furnished,  etc. 

E'qual-ness,  n.    Equality ;  evenness.  Shak. 

E-quan'gu-lar  (e-kwan'gii-ler),  a.  [See  Equiangu- 
LAB.]  Having  equal  angles ;  equiangular.   [iJ.]   Johnson. 

E'qua-nim'i-ty  (e'kwa-ntm'i-ty),  n.  [L.  aequanimi- 
tas,  fr.  aequanimus :  cf.  F.  equanimile.  See  Equani- 
Mous.]  Evenness  of  mind ;  that  calm  temper  or  firmness 
of  mind  which  is  not  easily  elated  or  depressed ;  pa- 
tience ;  calmness  ;  composure ;  as,  to  bear  misfortunes 
with  equanimity. 

E-quan'i-mous  (e-kwSn'i-mus),  a.  [L.  aequanimus, 
fr.  aequus  equal  -\-  animus  mind.]  Of  an  even,  com- 
posed frame  of  mind  ;  of  a  steady  temper ;  not  easily 
elated  or  depressed.     [iJ.]  Bp.  Gauden. 

E'quant  (elnvant),  re.  [L.  aequans,  -anfis,  p.  pr.  of 
aequare :  cf.  F.  equant.  See  Equate.]  {Ptolemaic  As- 
Iron.)  A  circle  used  for  representing  and  computing  cer- 
tain deviations  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  from  uni- 
form motion  in  circles. 

E-quate'  (e-kwaf),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Equa^d  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Equating.]  [L.  aequatus,  p.  p.  of  aequare 
to  make  level  or  equal,  fr.  aequus  level,  equal.  See 
Equal.]  To  make  equal ;  to  reduce  to  an  average  ;  to 
make  such  an  allowance  or  correction  in  as  will  reduce 
to  a  common  standard  of  comparison ;  to  reduce  to  mean 
time  or  motion  ;  as,  to  equate  payments ;  to  equate  lines 
of  railroad  for  grades  or  curves  ;  equated  distances. 

Palgrave  gives  both  scroUe  and  scrowe  and  equates  both  to 
F[renchj  rolle.  Skeat  (Etymol.  Diet.). 

Equating  for  grades  (Railroad  Engin.),  adding  to  the 
measured  distance  one  mile  for  each  twenty  feet  of  ascent. 
—  Equating  for  curves,  adding  halt  a  mUe  for  each  360  de- 
grees of  curvature. 

E-qua'tion  (e-kwa'shiln),  re.      [L.  atquatio  an  equal- 
izing: cf.  F.  eqiiotion  equation.  See  Equate.]  1.  A  mak- 
ing equal ;  equal  division ;  equality ;  equilibrium. 
Again  the  golden  day  resumed  its  right. 
And  ruled  m  just  equation  with  the  night.         Rowe. 

2.  {Math.)  An  expression  of  the  condition  of  equality 
between  two  algebraic  quantities  or  sets  of  quantities, 
the  sign  =:  being  placed  between  them  ;  as,  a  binomial 
equation  ;  a  quadratic  equation  ;  an  algebraic  equation  ; 
a  transcendental  equation  ;  an  exponential  equation ;  a 
logarithmic  e?t(a<iore /  a,  (i.i&eTeTit\a.\  equation,  etc. 

3.  {Astron.)  A  quantity  to  be  applied  in  computing 
the  mean  place  or  other  element  of  a  celestial  body ;  that 
ia,  any  one  of  the  several  quantities  to  be  added  to,  or 
taken  from,  its  position  as  calculated  on  the  hj^jothesis 
of  a  mean  uniform  motion,  in  order  to  find  its  true  posi- 
tion as  resulting  from  its  actual  and  unequal  motion. 

Absolute  equation.  See  under  Absolute.  —  Equation  box, 
or  Eq_uational  box,  a  system  of  differential  gearing  used 
in  spmning  machmes  for  regulating  the  twist  of  the  yam. 
It  resembles  gearing  used  m  equation  clocks  for  showing 
apparent  time.  —  Equation  of  the  eentex  (Astron.),  the  dif- 
ference between  the  place  of  a  planet  as  supposed  to 
move  uniformly  in  a  circle,  and  its  place  as  moving  in  an 
ellipse.  —  Equations  of  condition  (Math.),  equations  formed 
for  deducing  the  true  values  of  certam  quantities  from 
others  on  wliich  they  depend,  when  different  sets  of  the 
latter,  as  given  by  observation,  would  jaeld  different  val- 
ues of  the  quantities  sought,  and  the  number  of  equations 
that  may  be  found  is  greater  than  the  number  of  un- 
known quantities. — Equation  of  a  curve  (J/a</(.),  an  equa- 
tion which  expresses  the  relation  between  the  coordinates 
of  every  point  in  the  curve.  — Equation  of  equinoxes  (^s- 
tron.),  the  difference  between  the  mean  and  apparent 
places  of  the  equinox.  —  Equation  of  payments  (Arith.),  the 
process  of  finding  the  mean  time  of  payment  of  several 
sums  due  at  different  times. — Equation  of  time  (Astron.), 
the  difference  between  mean  and  apparent  time,  or  be- 
tween the  time  of  day  indicated  by  the  sun,  and  that  by 
a  perfect  clock  going  uniformly  all  the  year  round.  — 
Egtmtion  clock  or  watch,  a  timepiece  made  to  exhibit  the 
differences  between  mean  solar  and  apparent  solar  time. 
Knight.  —  Normal  equation.  See  under  Normal.  —  Personal 
equation  (Astron.),  the  difference  between  an  observed  re- 
sult and  the  true,  depending  on  personal  qualities  or  pe- 
culiarities in  the  observer  ;  particularly  the  difference,  in 
an  average  of  a  large  number  of  observations,  between 
the  instant  when  an  observer  notes  a  phenomenon,  as  the 
transit  of  a  star,  and  the  assumed  instant  of  its  actual  oc- 
currence ;  or,  relatively,  the  difference  between  these  in- 
stants as  noted  by  two  observers.  It  is  usually  only  a 
fraction  of  a  second ;  —  sometimes  applied  loosely  to  dif- 
ferences of  judgment  or  method  occasioned  by  tempera- 
mental qualities  of  individuals.  —  Theory  of  equations 
(Math. ),  the  branch  of  algebra  that  treats  of  the  proper- 
ties of  a  single  algebraic  equation  of  any  degree  contain- 
ing one  unknown  quantity. 

E-qua'tor  (e-kwa'ter),re.  [L.  aequator  one  who  equal- 
izes; ct.  F.  Squateur  ecjuatpT.  See  Equate.]  1.  {Geog.) 
The  imaginary  great  circle  on  the  earth's  surface,  every- 
where equally  distant  from  the  two  poles,  and  dividing 
the  earth's  surface  into  two  hemispheres. 


2.  (Astron.)  The  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere, 
coincident  with  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  ;  —  so 
called  because  when  the  sun  is  in  it,  the  days  and  nights 
are  of  equal  length ;  hence  called  also  the  equinoctial, 
and  on  maps,  globes,  etc.,  the  equinoctial  line. 

Eqtiator  of  the  stui  or  of  a  planet  (Aslro7i.),  the  great 
circle  whose  plane  passes  through  the  center  of  the  body, 
and  is  perpendicular  to  its  axis  of  revolution. —Magnetic 
equator.    See  Aclinic. 

E'qua-to'ri-al  (e'kwa-to'ri-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Sqitatorial.'} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  equator ;  as,  equatorial  climates  j 
also,  pertaining  to  an  equatorial  instrument. 

E'qua-tO'ri-al,  re.  {Astro7i.)  An  instrument  consist- 
ing of  a  telescope  so  mounted  as  to  have  two  axes  of  mo- 
tion at  right  angles  to  each  other,  one  of  them  paraHel 
to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  eaeli  carrying  a  graduated 
circle,  the  one  for  measuring  declination,  and  the  other 
right  ascension,  or  the  hour  angle,  so  that  the  telescope 
may  be  directed,  even  in  the  daytime,  to  any  star  or 
other  object  whose  right  ascension  and  declination  are 
known.  The  motion  in  right  ascension  is  sometimes  com- 
municated by  clockwork,  so  as  to  keep  the  object  con- 
stantly in  the  field  of  the  telescope.  Called  also  an 
equatorial  telescope. 

(5^^  The  term  equatorial,  or  equatorial  instrument,  is 
sometimes  applied  to  any  astronomicsl  instrumeni  which 
has  its  principal  axis  of  rotation  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
earth. 

E'qua-tO'li-al-ly,  adv.  So  as  to  have  motion  or  direc* 
tion  parallel  to  the  equator. 

Eq'uer-ry  (ek'wer-ry  or  e-kwer'rjf ;  277),  re.  ;  pi.  E(j- 
UEERiEs  (-riz).  [F.  ecurie  stable,  for  older  escurie,  es- 
cuirie  (confused  somewhat  with  F.  ecuyer,  OF.  escuyer, 
squire),  LL.  scuria,  OHG.  skiura,  scUra,  barn,  shed,  G. 
scheuer,  from  a  root  meaning  to  cover,  protect,  and  akin 
to  L.  scutum  shield.  See  Esquiee,  and  cf.  Ecukie,  Queb- 
KY.]     1.  A  large  stable  or  lodge  for  horses.        Johnson. 

2.  An  officer  of  princes  or  nobles,  charged  with  the 
care  of  their  horses. 

m^^  In  England  equerries  are  officers  of  the  royal 
household  in  the  department  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse. 

Eq'ue-ry  (ek'we-ry),  re.    Same  as  Equeret. 

E-ques'trl-an  (e-kwes'trt-an),  a.  [L.  equester,  from 
eques  horseman,  fr.  equus  horse  :  cf.  F.  Squeslre.  See 
Equine.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  horses  or  horsemen,  or 
to  horsemanship  ;  as,  equestrian  feats,  or  games. 

2.  Being  or  riding  on  horseback ;  mounted ;  as,  an 
equestrian  statue. 

An  equestrian  lady  appeared  upon  the  plains.    Spectator. 

3.  Belonging  to,  or  composed  of,  the  ancient  Roman 
equites  or  knights  ;  as,  the  equestrian  order.  Burke. 

E-ques'trl-an,  re.  One  who  rides  on  horseback;  a 
horseman ;  a  rider. 

E-ques'tri-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  The  art  of  riding  on 
horseback  ;  performance  on  horseback ;  horsemanship ; 
OS,  feats  of  equestrianism. 

E-ques'tri-enne'  (-Sn'),  re.  [Formed  after  analogy  of 
the  French  language.]  A  woman  skilled  in  equestrian- 
ism ;  a  horsewoman. 

E'qui-  (e'kwi-).  [L.  aequus  equal.  See  Equal.]  A 
prefix,  meaning  equally  ;  as,  egwidistant ;  equia.nga\a,T. 

E'qui-an'gled  (-Sn'g'ld),  a.  [Equi-  -f  angle.']  Equi- 
angular.    [06s.]  Boyle. 

E'qui-an'gU-lar  (-5n'gu-ler),  a.  [_Equi--\-  angular, 
Cf.  Equangular.]  Having  equal  angles ;  as,  an  ejutare- 
gular  figure  ;  a  square  is  equiangular. 

Equiangular  spiral.  (Math.)  See  under  SpiEAL,  re. —Mu- 
tually equiangular,  applied  to  two  figures,  when  every  an- 
gle of  the  one  has  its  equal  among  the  angles  of  the  other. 

E'qai-bal'ance  (-bSl'ans),  re.  ^Equi-  -\-  balance.'] 
Equal  weight ;  equiponderance. 

E'qul-bal'ance,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Equibalanced 
(-anst) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  EQUiBALAKCiNG(-an-sTng).]  To 
make  of  equal  weight ;  to  balance  equally ;  to  counter- 
balance ;  to  equiponderate. 

E'qul-cres'cent  (e'kwT-krSs'sent),  a.  [Equi-  -f  cres- 
cent.]  (Math.)  Increasing  by  equal  increments;  as,  an 
equicrescent  variable. 

E'qul-cru'ral  (-kru'ral),  a.  [L.  aequicrurius  ;  aequus 
equal  -f-  crus,  cruris,  leg.]  Having  equal  legs  or  sides ; 
isosceles.    [R.]  "  Equicrural  triangles."  Sir  T.  Browne, 

E'qui-crure  (-krur),  a.     Equicrural.     [Obs.] 

E^qui-dif^fer-ent,  (-dtf'fer-.ent),  a.  [Egui-  -f  differ- 
ent :  cf .  F.  equidifferent.]  Having  equal  differences ;  aa, 
the  terms  of  arithmetical  progression  are  equidifferent. 

E'qui-dls'tance  (-dTs'tans),  re.    Equal  distance. 

E'qui-dis'tant  (-tant),  a.  [L.  aequidistans,  -antis; 
aequus  equal  -f-  distans  distant :  cf.  F.  equidistant.] 
Being  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  same  point  or  thing. 

—  E'qui-dis'tant-ly,  adv.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
E'qui-di-ur'nal  (-dt-flr'nol),  a.     [Equi-  -f  diurnal.] 

Pertaining  to  the  time  of  equal  day  and  night ;  —  applied 

to  the  equinoctial  line.  'Whewell. 

E'qui-lorm  (e'kwi-fSrm),  a.    [L.  aequiformis  ;  aequus 

equal +/orre!Y'.  form.]    Having  the  same  form ;  uniform. 

—  E'qui-for'ml-ty  (-f6r'mT-ty),  re.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
E'qui-lat'er-al    (-lafer-al),    a.    [L.   aequilaieralis ; 

aequus  equal  -j-  latus,  lateris,  side  :  cf. 
F.  equilateral.]  Having  all  the  sides 
equal ;  as,  an  equilateral  triangle ;  an 
equilateral  polygon. 

Equilateral  hyperbola  ( Geom.),  one  whose 
axes  are  equal.  —  Equilateral  shell  (Zo'dl.), 
one  in  which  a  transverse   line  drawn 
through  the  apex  of  the   umbo  bisects       Equilateral 
the  valve,  or  divides  it  into  two  equal  and        Triangle, 
symmetrical  parts.  —  Mutually  equilateral, 
applied  to  two  figures,  when  every  side  of  the  one  has  its 
equal  among  the  sides  of  the  other. 

E'qui-lat'er-al,  re.  A  side  exactly  corresponding,  or 
equal,  to  others ;  also,  a  figure  of  equal  sides. 

E'qui-li'brate  (e'kwi-ll'brat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Equi- 
LIBEATED  (-bra-tid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  EQUiLiBEATmo 
(-bra-ting).]     [L.   aequilibratus  in  equilibrium ;  aequus 


ale,   senate,   care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   a^ !    eve,    event,    find,    fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ai ;    old,    dbey,    orb,    5dd ; 
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equal  +  libra  balance.  See  EguiLiBRroM.]  To  balance 
two  scales,  sides,  or  ends ;  to  keep  even  with  equal 
weight  on  each  side ;  to  keep  in  equipoise.     H.  Spencer. 

E'qul-ll-bra'tloil  (e'kwi-lt-bra'shQn),  n.  1.  Act  of 
keeping  a  balance,  or  state  of  being  balanced  ;  equipoise. 

In  .  .  .  running,  leaping,  and  dancing,  nature's  laws  of  equi- 
libration are  observed.  J-  Denham. 

2.  (Biol.)  The  process  by  which  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms  preserve  a  physiological  balance.   M.  Spencer. 

E'qul-lib'ri-OUS  (-lil/rT-us),  a.  Evenly  poised  ;  bal- 
anced.   Dr.  H.  3Iore.  —  E'qui-Ub'li-OUS-ly,  adv. 

E-quil'l-brlSt  (e-kwil'T-brist),  n.  One  who  balances 
himself  in  unnatural  positions  and  hazardous  move- 
ments ;  a  balancer. 

When  the  equilibrist  balances  a  rod  upon  his  finger.   Stewart. 

E'qui-lib'ri-ty  (e'kwi-lib'rT-ty),  n.  [L.  aequilibritas 
equal  distribution.  See  Equilibrium.]  The  state  of 
being  balanced  ;  equality  of  weight.     [-R.]     J.  Gregory. 

E'qui-lib'ri-um  (-tim),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Equilibkiums 
(-Qniz),  L.  Equilibria  (-a).  [L.  aequilibrium,  fr.  aequi- 
libris  in  equilibrium,  level ;  aequus  equal  +  libra  bal- 
ance. See  Equal,  and  Libkate.]  1.  Equality  of  weight 
or  force ;  an  equipoise  or  a  state  of  rest  produced  by  the 
mutual  counteraction  of  two  or  more  forces. 

2.  A  level  position  ;  a  just  poise  or  balance  in  respect 
to  an  object,  so  that  it  remains  firm ;  equipoise ;  as,  to 
preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 

Health  consists  in  the  equilibrium  between  those  two  powers. 

Arbuthnot, 

3.  A  balancing  of  the  mind  between  motives  or  rea- 
sons, with  consequent  indecision  and  doubt. 

Equilibrium  valve  (,Stea7n  Engine),  a  balanced  valve. 
See  under  Valve. 

E'qui-mo-men'tal  (-m6-mSn'tal),  a.  \_Equi-  +  mo- 
menial.'\    {Meek.)  Having  equal  moments  of  inertia. 

11^°'  Two  bodies  or  systems  of  bodies  are  said  to  be 
equinwmenlal  when  their  moments  of  inertia  about  all 
straight  lines  are  equal  each  to  each. 

Eqnunomental  cone  of  a  given  rigid  body,  a  conical  sur- 
face tliat  has  any  given  vertex,  and  is  described  by  a 
straight  line  which  moves  in  such  manner  that  tlie  mo- 
ment of  inertia  of  the  given  rigid  body  about  the  line  is 
in  all  its  positions  the  same. 

E'qui-mul'tl-ple  (-mul'ti-p'l),  a.  [Equi-  +  multiple  : 
of.  P.  equimultiple.^  Multiplied  by  the  same  number  or 
quantity. 

E'qul-mul'tl-ple,  n.  {Math.)  One  of  the  products 
arising  from  the  multiplication  of  two  or  more  quantities 
by  the  same  number  or  quantity.  Thus,  seven  times  2,  or 
14,  and  seven  times  4,  or  28,  are  equimultiples  of  2  and  4. 

E-qul'nal  (e-kwi'nal),  a.  See  Equine.  "  An  equinal 
shape."  Heywood. 

E'qulne  (e'kwin),  a.  [L.  equinus,  fr.  equus  horse ; 
akin  to  Gr.  iTrirot,  Skr.  agva,  OS.  ehu,  AS.  eh,  eoh,  Icel. 
jor,  Olr.  ech,  cf.  Skr.  ap  to  reach,  overtake,  perh.  akin 
to  E.  acute,  edge,  eager,  a.  Cf.  Hippopotamus.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  horse. 

The  shoulders,  body,  thighs,  and  mane  are  equine ;  the  head 
completely  bovine.  Sir  J.  Barrow. 

IIE-quIn'1-a  (e-kwTn'i-a),  n.  [NL.  See  Equine.] 
(Med.)  Glanders. 

E'qul-nOG'tlal  (e'kwi-nSk'shal),  a.  [L.  aequinoctialis, 
fr.  aequinociium  equinox :  cf.  E.  equinoxial.  See  Equi- 
nox.] 1.  Pertaining  to  an  equinox,  or  the  equinoxes,  or  to 
the  time  of  equal  day  and  night ;  as,  the  equinoctial  line. 
_  2.  Pertaining  to  the  regions  or  climate  of  the  equinoc- 
tial line  or  equator ;  in  or  near  that  line  ;  as,  equinoctial 
heat ;  an  equinoctial  sun. 

3.  _  Pertaining  to  the  time  when  the  sun  enters  the  equi- 
noctial points ;  as,  an  equinoctial  gale  or  storm,  that  is, 
one  happening  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  equinox,  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Equinoctial  colore  {Asiron.),  the  meridian  passing  through 
tc.Q  equinoctial -poiats.  —Equinoctial  line  (Astron.),  the  ce- 
lestial equator ;  —  so  called  because  when  the  sun  is  on  it, 
the  nights  and  days  are  of  equal  length  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.    See  Equator. 


Thrice  the  equinoctial  line 
He  circled. 


Milton. 


—  Equinoctial  points  (Astron.),  the  two  points  where  the 
celestial  equator  and  ecliptic  intersect  each  other ;  the 
one  bemg  in  the  first  pomt  of  Aries,  the  other  in  the  first 
pomt  of  Libra.  —  Equinoctial  time  (Astron.),  time  reckoned 
in  any  year  from  the  instant  when  the  mean  sun  is  at  the 
mean  vernal  equinoctial  point. 

E'qul-noc'tial,  n.    The  equinoctial  line. 

E'qul-noc'tlal-ly,  adv.    Towards  the  equinox. 

E^qul-nos  (eTiwi-noks),  n.  [OE.  equinoxium,  eque- 
noxium,  L.  aequinociium;  aequus  eqaaX -\-nox,  noctis, 
night :  cf.  E.  equinoxe.  See  Equal,  and  Nioht.]  1.  The 
time  when  the  sun  enters  one  of  the  equinoctial  points, 
that  is,  about  March  21  and  September  22.  See  Autumnal- 
equinox,  Vernal  equinox,  under  Autumnal  and  Vernal. 
When  descends  on  the  Atlantic 

The  gigantic 
Stormwind  of  the  equinox.  Longfellmi). 

2.  Equinoctial  wind  or  storm.     [JJ.]  Dniden 

E/qul-nu'mer-ant  (-nu'mer-ont),  a.  [Equi-  +  L.  nu- 
merans,  p.  pr.  of  numerare  to  number.]  Equal  as  to 
°"mber.     [Ois.]  Arbuthnot. 

E-Julp'  (e-kwip'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Equipped 
(-kwipf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Equipping.]  [F.  equiper  to 
supply,  fit  out,  orig.  said  of  a  ship,  OP.  esquiper  to  em- 
Dark;  of  German  origin ;  cf.  OHG.  scif,  G.  schiff,  Icel. 
skip,  AS.  scip.  See  Ship.]  1.  To  furnish  for  service,  or 
against  a  need  or  exigency ;  to  fit  out ;  to  supply  with 
whatever  is  necessary  to  efBcient  action  in  any  way  ;  to 
provide  with  arms  or  an  armament,  stores,  munitions, 
rigging,  etc. ;  —  said  esp.  of  ships  and  of  troops.  Di-yden. 
Gave  orders  for  equipping  a  considerable  fleet.    Ludlow. 

2.  To  dress  up ;  to  array ;  to  accouter. 

The  country  are  led  astray  in  following  the  town,  and 
eqmvped  m  a  ridiculous  habit,  when  they  fancy  themselves 
Sn  the  height  of  the  mode.  Addison. 


Tlie  rumbling  emdpages  of  fashion 
the  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam. 


Eq'ol-page  (Sk'wT-paj ;  48),  n.  [F.  iquipage,  fr.  iqui- 
per.  See  Equip.]  1.  Furiiitui'e  or  outfit,  whether  useful 
or  ornamental ;  especially,  the  furniture  and  supplies  of 
a  vessel,  fitting  her  for  a  voyage  or  for  warlike  purposes, 
or  the  furnitui'e  and  necessaries  of  an  army,  a  body  of 
troops,  or  a  single  soldier,  including  whatever  is  neces- 
sary for  efficient  service ;  equipments ;  accouterments ; 
habiliments ;  attire. 

Did  their  exercises  en  horseback  with  noble  equipage.    Evelyn. 
First  strip  off  all  her  equipage  of  Pride.  Pope. 

2.  Retinue  ;  train ;  suite.  Swift. 

3.  A  carriage  of  state  or  of  pleasure  with  all  that  ac- 
companies it,  as  horses,  liveried  servants,  etc. ;  a  showy 
turn-out. 

were  unknown  in 
W.  Irving. 

Eq'ui-paged  (-pajd),  a.    Furnished  with  equipage. 

Well  dressed,  well  bred. 
Well  eqidpaged,  is  ticket  good  enough.        Cowper. 

E-qulp'a-ra-ble  (e-kwip'a-ra^b'l),  a.  [L.  aequipara- 
bilis.^     Comparable.     \_Obs.  or  iJ.] 

E-quip'a-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  aequiparatus,  p.  p.  of 
aequiparare.']     To  compare.     [iS.] 

E-qulp'e-dal  (-e-dol),  a.  [Equi-  +  L.  pes,  pedis,  foot.] 
{Zo'dl. )  Equal-footed ;  having  the  pairs  of  feet  equal. 

E'qui-pend'en-cy  (e'kwI-pSnd'en-sy),  n.  [Equv-  + 
pendency.']  The  act  or  condition  of  hanging  in  equi- 
poise ;  not  inclined  or  determined  eithir  way.         South. 

E'qui-pen'sate  (-sat),  v.  t.  \_Equi-  -f-  L.  pensatus, 
p.  p.  of  pensare  to  weigh.  Cf.  Equipoise.]  To  weigh 
equally  ;  to  esteem  alike.     [06i.] 

E-quip'ment  (e-kwip'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  equipement. 
See  Equip.]  1.  The  act  of  equipping,  or  the  state  of 
being  equipped,  as  for  a  voyage  or  expedition.        Burke. 

The  equipment  of  the  fleet  was  hastened  by  De  Witt.    Hume. 

2.  Whatever  is  used  in  equipping ;  necessaries  for  an 
expedition  or  voyage  ;  the  collective  designation  for  the 
articles  comprising  an  outfit ;  equipage  ;  as,  a  railroad 
equipment  (locomotives,  cars,  etc.,  for  carrying  on  busi- 
ness);  horse  equipments ;  infantry  equipments ;  naval 
equipments  ;  laboratory  equipments. 

Armed  and  dight, 
In  the  equipments  of  a  knight.        Longfellow. 

E'qul-polse     (eTiwi-poiz),     n.       [Equi-   -\-  poise.] 

1.  Equality  of  weight  or  force ;  hence,  equilibrium  ; 
a  state  in  which  the  two  ends  or  sides  of  a  thing  are 
balanced,  and  hence  equal ;  state  of  being  equally  bal- 
anced ;  —  said  of  moral,  political,  or  social  interests  or 
forces. 

The  means  of  preserving  the  equipoise  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  commonwealth.  Burke. 

Our  little  lives  are  kept  In  equipoise 
By  opposite  attractions  and  desires.    Longfellow. 

2.  Counterpoise. 

The  equipoise  to  the  clergy  being  removed.    Buckle. 

E^qul-pollence  (-pSl'lens),  E'qui-pol'len-cy  {-\en-s}), 
n.  [Cf.  F.  equipollence.  See  Equipollent.]  1.  Equality 
of  power,  force,  signification,  or  application.  Boyle. 

2.  (Logic)  Sameness  of  signification  of  two  or  more 
propositions  which  differ  in  language. 

E'qul-pollent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  aequipollens ;  aequus 
equal  -)-  pollens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  pollere  to  be  strong, 
able :  cf.  P.  equipollent.]  1.  Having  equal  power  or 
force ;  equivalent.  Bacon. 

2.  {Logic)  Having  equivalent  signification  and  reach  ; 
expressing  the  same  thing,  but  differently. 

E'qul-pol'lent-ly,  adv.    With  equal  power.    Barrow. 

E'qui-pon'der-ance  (-pon'der-ans),  E'qui-pon^der- 
an-cy  (-an-sy),  n.  [Equi^ -\- ponderance  :  cf.  P.  equi- 
ponderance.]    Equality  of  weight ;  equipoise. 

E'qul-pon'der-ant  (-ant),  a.  [Cf.  P.  equiponderant.] 
Being  of  the  same  weight. 

A  column  of  air  .  .  .  equiponderant  to  a  column  of  quick- 
silver. Locke. 

E'qui-pon'der-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [Equi-  -f-  li.ponderare 
to  weigh.  See  Ponderate.]  To  be  equal  in  weight ;  to 
weigh  as  much  as  another  thing.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

E'qui-pon'der-ate,  v.  t.  To  make  equal  in  weight ; 
to  counterbalance.  "More  than  equiponderated  Vm^  &e.- 
clension  in  that  direction."  De  Quincey. 

E'qui-pon'der-ons  (-us),  a.  [Equi-  -\-  L.  pondus,  pon- 
deris,  weight.]     Having  equal  weight.  Bailey. 

E'qul-pon'di-ous  (-dT-Qs),  a.  [L.  aequipondium  an 
equal  weight ;  aequus  equal  -{-  pondus  weight.]  Of  equal 
weight  on  both  sides ;  balanced.     [Obs.]  Glanvill. 

E'qul-po-ten'tial  (-p6-ten'shal),  a.  [Equi-  -f-  poten- 
tial.]    {Mech.  &  Physics)  Having  the  same  potential. 

Equipotential  surface,  a  .surface  for  which  the  potential 
is  for  all  points  of  the  surface  constant.  Level  surfaces 
on  the  earth  are  equipotential. 

E'qul-rad'1-cal  (e'kwT-rSd'T-kal),  a. 
[Equi-  -\-  radical.]  Equally  radical. 
[H.]  Coleridge, 

E/qol-ro'ial  (-ro'tal),  a.  [Equi-  -{- 
L.  rota  wheel.]  Having  wheels  of  the 
same  size  or  diameter  ;  having  equal  ro- 
tation.    [R.] 

E'qul-se-ta'ceous  (e'kwi-se-ta'shiis 
or  Sk'wi-),  a.  {Bot.)  Belonging  to  the 
Equisetacese,  or  Horsetail  family. 

E'qui-set'J-lonn  (-sSt'i-f8rm),  a. 
[Equisetum  +  -form.]  {Bot.)  Having 
the  form  of  the  equisetum. 

II  Eq'ul-se'tum  (ek'wT-se'tum),M.  ; 
pi.  Equiseta  (-ta).  [L.,  the  horsetail, 
fr.  equus  horse  -j-  seta  a  thick,  stiff 
hair,  bristle.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  vas- 
cular, cryptogamic,  herbaceous 
plants  ;  —  also  called  horsetails. 

WW^  The  Equiseta,  have  hollow  jointed  stems  and  no 
true  leaves.    Tne  cuticle  often  contains  siliceous  granules, 


A  species  of  Equi- 
setum ( E.  fylrati- 
cum),  sterile  and 
fertile  bterns. 


so  that  one  species  (B.  hyemale)  is  used  for  scouring  and 
polishing,  under  the  name  of  Dutch  rush  or  scouring 
rush. 

E-quis'O-nance  (e-kwis'6-nans),  n.  [Equi-  -\-  L.  so- 
nans,  p.  pr.  of  sonare  to  sound  :  cf.  P.  equisonnance.  See 
Sonant.]  {Mus.)  An  equal  sounding  ;  the  consonance  of 
the  unison  and  its  octaves. 

E-quis'0-nant  (-nant),  a.  Of  the  same  or  like  sound. 
^  Eq'ui-ta-ble  (ek'wi-ta-b'l),  a.  [P.  equitable,  from 
equite.  See  Equity.]  1.  Possessing  or  exhibiting  equity ; 
according  to  natural  right  or  natural  justice  ;  marked  by 
a  due  consideration  for  what  is  fair,  unbiased,  or  im- 
partial ;  just ;  as  an  equitable  decision  ;  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  an  estate  ;  equitable  men. 

No  two  .  .  .  had  exactly  the  same  notion  of  what  was  eqxd- 
table.  Ilacaulatj. 

2.  {Law)  That  can  be  sustained  or  made  available  or 
effective  in  a  court  of  equity,  or  upon  principles  of  eq- 
uity jurisprudence ;  as,  an  equitable  estate  ;  equitable 
assets,  assignment,  mortgage,  etc.  Abbott. 

Syn.  —  Just ;  fair ;  reasonable ;  right ;  honest ;  impar- 
tial ;  candid  ;  upright. 

Eq'ui-ta-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  equitable, 
just,  or  impartial ;  as,  the  equitableness  of  a  judge,  a  de- 
cision, or  a  distribution  of  property. 

Eq'ui-ta-bly,  adv.  In  an  equitable  manner ;  justly ; 
as,  the  laws  should  be  equitably  administered. 

Eq'ui-tan-cy  (ek'wi-tan-sy),  n.  [Cf. .  LL.  equitaniia. 
See  Equitant.]     Horsemanship. 

Eq'ui-tant  (-tant),  a.  [L.  equitans,  -aniis,  p.  pr.  of. 
eguitare  to  ride,   fr.  eques  horseman,  fr.  equus  horse.] 

1.  Mounted  on,  or  sitting  upon,  a  horse ;  riding  on 
horseback. 

2.  (Bot.)  Overlapping  each  other  ; 
—  said  of  leaves  whose  bases  are  fold- 
ed so  as  to  overlap  and  bestride  the 
leaves  witliin  or  above  them,  as  in  the 
iris. 

Eq'ui-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiin),  n.  [L. 
equitatio,  fr.  equilare :  cf.  P.  equita- 
tion.] A  riding,  or  the  act  of  riding, 
on  horseback ;  horsemanship. 

The  pretender  to  equitation  mounted. 

IF.  Irving.         _,      -.      ^  r 

-,,      .  .        ,  ,  ,_,,       w         Equitant  Leaves. 

E'qui-tem'po-ra'ne-ous  (e '  k  w  i  - 

tem'po-ra'ne-iis),  a.  [L.  aequus  equal  -\-  tempus,  tem- 
poris,  time.]     Contemporaneous.     [Obs.]  Boyle- 

II  Eq'ui-tes  (5k'wi-tez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  eques  a 
horseman.]  [Rom.  Antiq.]  An  order  of  knights  holding 
a  middle  place  between  the  senate  and  the  commonalty  •, 
members  of  the  Roman  equestrian  order. 

Eq'ui-ty  (-ty),  n .;  pi.  Equities  (-tiz).  [P.  Squite,  L. 
aequitas,  fr.  aequus  even,  equal.  See  Equal.]  1.  Equality 
of  rights;  natural  justice  or  right ;  the  giving,  or  desiring 
to  give,  to  each  man  his  due,  according  to  reason,  and 
the  law  of  God  to  man  ;  fairness  in  determination  of  con- 
flicting claims ;  impartiality. 

Christianity  secures  both  the  private  interests  of  men  and  the 
public  peace,  enforcing  all  justice  and  equity.  Tillotson. 

2.  (Law)  An  equitable  claim ;  an  equity  of  redemp- 
tion ;  as,  an  equity  to  a  settlement,  or  wife's  equity,  etc. 

I  consider  the  wife's  equity  to  be  too  well  settled  to  be 
shaken.  Kent, 

3.  (Law)  A  system  of  jurisprudence,  supplemental  to 
law,  properly  so  called,  and  complemental  of  it. 

Equity  had  been  gradually  shaping  itself  into  a  refined  sci- 
ence which  no  human  faculties  could  master  without  long  and 
intense  application.  Macaulay. 

d^^  Equitable  jurisprudence  in  England  and  in  the 
TJmted  States  grew  up  from  the  inadequacy  of  common- 
law  forms  to  secure  justice  in  all  cases ;  aild  this  led  to 
distinct  courts  by  which  equity  was  applied  in  the  way  of 
injunctions,  bills  of  discovery,  bills  for  specified  perform- 
ance, and  other  processes  by  which  the  merits  of  a  case 
could  be  reached  more  summarily  or  more  effectively 
than  by  common-law  suits.  By  the  recent  English  Judi- 
cature Act  (1873),  however,  the  English  judges  are  bound 
to  give  effect,  in  common-law  suits,  to  all  equitable 
rights  and  remedies ;  and  when  the  rules  of  equity  and 
of  common  law,  in  any  particular  case,  conflict,  the  rules 
of  equity  are  to  prevail.  In  many  jurisdictions  in  the 
United  States,  equity  and  common  law  are  thus  blended  ; 
in  others  distinct  equity  tribunals  are  still  maintained. 
See  Chancery. 

Equity  of  redemption  (Law),  the  advantage,  allowed  to  a 
mortgageor,  of  a  certain  or  reasonable  time  to  redeem 
lands  mortgaged,  after  they  have  been  forfeited  at  law 
by  the  nonpayment  of  the  sum  of  money  due  on  the 
mortgage  at  the  appointed  time.  Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  Right ;  justice  ;  impartiality ;  rectitude  ;  fair- 
ness ;  honesty  ;  uprightness.    See  Justice. 

E-quiv'a-lence  (e-kwiv'a-lens),  n.  [Cf.  P.  Equiva- 
lence, LL.  aequivalentia.]  1.  The  condition  of  being 
equivalent  or  equal ;  equality  of  worth,  value,  significa- 
tion, or  force ;  as,  an  equivalence  of  definitions. 

2.  Equal  power  or  force ;  equivalent  amount. 

3.  (Chem.)  (a)  The  quantity  of  the  combining  powej 
of  an  atom,  expressed  in  hydrogen  units ;  the  number  o<: 
hydrogen  atoms  an  atom  can  combine  with,  or  be  ex- 
changed for  ;  valency.  See  Valence,  (b)  The  degree  of 
combining  power  as  determined  by  relative  weight.  See 
Equivalent,  n.,  2.     [R.] 

E-quiv'a-lence,  v.  t.  To  be  equivalent  or  equal  to  ; 
to  counterbalance.     [R.]  Sir  T.  Broime. 

E-quiv'a-len-cy  (-len-sj'),  n.    Same  as  Equivalence. 

E-quiv'a-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  aequivaUns,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  aequivalere  to  have  equal  power ;  aequus  equal  -j- 
valere  to  be  strong,  be  worth:  cf.  F.  equivalent.  See 
Equal,  and  Valiant.]  1.  Equal  in  worth  or  value, 
force,  power,  effect,  import,  and  tlie  like  ;  alike  in  signif- 
icance and  value  ;  of  the  same  import  or  meaning. 

For  now  to  serve  and  to  minister,  servile  and  ministeriiil,  are 
terms  cqinvalait.  South. 

2.  (Geom.)  Equal  in  measure  but  not  admitting  of 
superposition  ;  —  applied  to  rciagnitudes  ;  as,  a  square 
may  be  equivalent  to  a  tri.ingle. 
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3.  (Geol.)  Contemporaneous  in  origin  ;  as,  the  equiv- 
alent strata  of  different  countries. 

E-quiv'a-lent  (e-kwTv'a-lent),  m.  1.  Something  equiv- 
alent ;  that  which  is  equal  in  value,  worth,  weight,  or 
force  ;  as,  to  offer  an  equivalent  for  damage  done. 

He  owned  that,  if  the  Test  Act  were  repealed,  the  Protestants 
were  entitled  to  some  equivalent.  .  .  .  During  some  weeks  the 
word  e(?ua'aZert(,  then  lately  imported  from  trance,  was  in  tlie 
jnouths  of  all  the  coffeeliouse  orators.  Macaulay. 

2.  {Chem.)  That  comparative  quantity  by  weight  of 
an  element  which  possesses  the  same  chemical  value  as 
other  elements,  as  determined  by  actual  experiment  and 
reference  to  the  same  standard.  Specifically :  (a)  The 
comparative  proportions  by  wliich  one  element  replaces 
another  in  any  particular  compound ;  thus,  as  zinc  re- 
places hydrogen  in  hydrochloric  acid,  their  equivalents 
are  32.5  and  1.  (6)  The  combining  proportion  by  weight 
of  a  substance,  or  the  number  expressing  this  proportion, 
in  any  particular  compound  ;  as,  the  equivalents  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  iu  water  are  respectively  1  and  8,  and 
in  hydrio  dioxide  1  and  IG. 

(1^°°  This  term  was  adopted  by  WoUaston  to  avoid  using 
the  conjectural  expression  atomic  weight.^  witli  wliich, 
'however,  for  a  time  it  was  pr.ictically  synonymous.  The 
attempt  to  limit  the  term  to  the  meaning  of  a  universally 
comparative  combining  weight  failed,  because  of  tlie  pos- 
sibility of  several  compounds  of  the  same  substances  by 
reason  of  the  variation  in  combining  power  which  most 
elements  exhibit.  The  equivalent  was  really  identical 
with,  or  a  multiple  or  submultiple  of,  the  atomic  v/eight. 

3.  {Chem.)  A  combining  unit,  whether  an  atom,  a  radi- 
cal, or  a  molecule  ;  as,  in  an  acid  salt  two  or  more  equiv- 
alents oi  acid  unite  witli  one  or  more  equivalents  of 
base. 

Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  (Physics),  the  number  of 
vmits  of  work  which  the  unit  of  heat  can  perform :  the 
mechanical  energy  which  must  be  expended  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  unit  weight  of  water  from  0°  C.  to  1°  C  , 
or  from  32°  F.  to  33^  F.  The  term  was  introduced  by  Dr. 
Mayer  of  Heilbronn.  Its  value  was  found  by  Joule  to  be 
1390  foot  pounds  upon  the  Centigrade,  or  772  toot  pounds 
upon  the  Fahrenheit,  thermometric  scale,  whence  it  is 
often  called  Joule's  equivalent,  and  represented  by  the 
symbol  J.    This  is  equal  to  424  kilogram  meters  (Centi- 

Srade  scale).  A  more  recent  determination  by  Professor 
.owland  gives  the  value  426.9  kilogram  meters,  for  the 
latitude  of  Baltimore. 

E-qulv'a-lent,  v.  t.  To  make  the  equivalent  to ;  to 
equal ;  to  equivalence.     [i2.] 

B-qulV'a-lent-ly,  adv.     In  an  equal  manner. 

E'qul-val'ue  (e'kwi-vSl'u),  v.  t.  To  put  an  equal 
value  upon ;  to  put  (something)  on  a  par  with  another 
thing.  W.  Taylor. 

E'qul-valve  (eTiwi-vSlv),  1  a.      [Equi-   -f-   valve.] 

E'qul-valved  (-vSlvd),  )  (Zodl.)  Having  the 
valves  equal  in  size  and  form,  as  in  most  bivalve  shells. 

E'qul-val'VU-lar  (-val'vii-ler),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Same  as 
Eqdivalve  or  Equivalved. 

E-qulV'O-oa-cy  (e-kwlv'o-ka-sj^),  re.     Equivocalness. 

E-qulv'O-cal  C-k'il),  a.  [L.  aequivocus ;  aequus  equal 
-|-  vox,  vocis,  word.  See  Eqdal,  and  Voice,  and  cf. 
Equivoque.]  1.  (Literally,  called  equally  one  thing  or 
the  other ;  hence  :)  Having  two  or  more  significations 
equally  applicable  ;  capable  of  double  interpretation  ;  of 
doubtful  meaning  ;  ambiguous ;  uncertain ;  as,  equivocal 
words ;  an  equivocal  sentence. 

For  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare  are  not  of  so  dim  or  equivocal 
3.  nature  as  to  be  visible  only  to  learned  eyes.  Jeffrey. 

2.  Capable  of  being  ascribed  to  different  motives,  or 
of  signifying  opposite  feelings,  purposes,  or  characters ; 
deserving  to  be  suspected ;  as,  his  actions  are  equivocal. 
*'  Equivocal  repentances. ' '  Milton. 

3.  Uncertain,  as  an  indication  or  sign ;  doubtful. 
"  How  equivocal  a  test."  Burke. 

Equivocal  chord  (J/«.?.),  a  chord  which  can  be  resolved 
into  several  distinct  keys  ;  one  whose  intervals,  being  all 
minor  thirds,  do  not  clearly  indicate  its  fundamental 
tone  or  root ;  the  chord  of  the  diminished  triad,  and  the 
diminished  seventh. 

Syn.  —  Ambiguous ;  doubtful ;  uncertain ;  indetermi- 
nate. —  Equivocal,  AiHBiauons.  We  call  an  expression 
.ambiguous  when  it  has  one  general  meaning,  and  yet 
contains  certain  words  which  may  be  taken  in  two  differ- 
ent senses  ;  or  certain  clauses  which  can  be  so  connected 
with  other  clauses  as  to  divide  the  mind  between  differ- 
ent views  of  part  of  the  meaning  intended.  We  call  an 
expression  equivocal  when,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  conveys 
a  given  thought  with  perfect  clearness  and  propriety, 
and  also  another  thought  with  equal  propriety  and  clear- 
ness. Such  were  the  responses  often  given  by  the  Del- 
phic oracle  ;  as  tliat  to  Croesus  when  consulting  about  a 
war  with  Persia:  "If  you  cross  the  Halys,  you  will  de- 
stroy a  great  empire."  Tliis  he  applied  to  the  Persian 
empire,  which  lay  beyond  that  river,  and,  having  crossed, 
destroyed  his  o\vn  empire  in  the  conflict.  What  is  am- 
biguous is  a  mere  blunder  of  language  :  what  is  equivocal 
is  usually  intended  to  deceive,  though  it  may  occur  at 
times  from  mere  inadvertence.  Equivocation  is  applied 
only  to  cases  where  there  is  a  design  to  deceive. 

E-qulv'O-Cal,  re.  A  word  or  expression  capable  of 
different  meanings  ;  an  ambiguous  term ;  an  equivoque. 

In  languages  of  great  ductility,  equivocals  like  that  just  re- 
ferred to  are  rarely  found.  Fitzed.  Hall. 

E-qulv'O-cal-ly,  adv.    In  an  equivocal  manner. 

E-quIV'0-cal-nesa,  re.     The  state  of  being  equivocal. 

E-qulv'0-cate  (e-kwiv'6-kat),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Equivocated  (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  EQurvocATmo.] 
XJj.  aequivocatus,  p.  p.  of  aequivocari  to  be  called  by  the 
same  name,  fr.  L.  aequivocus:  cf.  F.  equivoquer.  See 
Equivooai,,  a.]  To  use  words  of  equivocal  or  doubtful 
signification ;  to  express  one's  opinions  in  terms  which 
admit  of  different  senses,  with  intent  to  deceive  ;  to  use 
ambiguous  expressions  with  a  view  to  mislead  ;  as,  to 
equivocate  is  the  work  of  duplicity. 

All  that  Garnet  had  to  say  for  him  was  that  he  supposed  he 
jueant  to  eqnivocate.  Bp.  ,'ytiHingfeet. 

Syn.  — To  prevaricate;  evade;  shuffle;  quibble.  See 
Peevabicate. 


E-qnlv'0-cate  (e-kwiv'6-kat),  v.  t.    To  render  equiv- 
ocal or  ambiguous. 
He  equivocated  his  vow  by  a  mental  reservation.    Sir  O.  Buck. 

B-qulv'0-ca'tlon  (e-kwTv'6-ka'shun),  re.  The  use  of 
expressions  susceptible  of  a  double  signification,  with  a 
purpose  to  mislead. 

There  being  no  room  for  equivocations,  there  is  no  need  of 
distinctions,  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Prevarication ;  ambiguity :  shufHing ;  evasion ; 
quibbling.    See  Equivocal,  a.,  and  Peevaricate,  v.  i. 

E-quiv'O-ca'tor  (-ter),  re.     One  who  equivocates. 

Here  's  an  equivocator  tliat  could  swear  in  both  the  scales 
against  either  scale,  yet  could  not  equivocate  to  heaven.  Shak. 

E-quiv'0-ca-tO-ry  (-ka-to-ry),  a.  Indicating,  or  char- 
acterized by,  equivocation. 

Eq'ul-voque  I  (ek'wi-vok  or  e'kwl- ;   F.   a'ke'vok'), 

Eq'ui-VOke    )      re.     [P.  equivoque.     See  Equivocal.] 

1.  An  ambiguous  term  ;  a  word  susceptible  of  differ- 
ent significations.  Coleridge. 

2.  An  equivocation  ;  a  quibble  £.  Jonson. 
E-quiv'0-rous  (e-kwtv'o-rus),  a.     [L.  equus  horse  -(- 

vorare  to  eat  greedily.]  Feeding  on  horseflesh;  as, 
equivorous  Tartars. 

II  E'quns  (e'kwiis),  re.  [L.,  horse.]  {Zo'ol.)  A.  genns 
of  mammals,  including  the  horse,  ass,  etc. 

-er  (-er).  1.  [AS.  -ere;  akin  to  L.  -arius.]  The  ter- 
mination of  many  English  words,  denoting  the  agent; 
—  applied  either  to  men  or  things  ;  as  in  hater,  farmer, 
heater,  grater.  At  the  end  of  names  of  places,  -er  signi- 
fies a  man  of  the  place  ;  as,  Londoner,  i.  e.,  London  man. 

2.  [AS.  -ra;  akin  to  G.  -er,  Icel.  -are,  -re,  Goth,  -iza, 
-oza,  L.  -ior,  Gr.  -mv,  Skr.  -iyas.']  A  suffix  used  to  form 
the  comparative  degree  of  adjectives  and  adverbs;  as, 
warmer,  sooner,  lat(e)er,  earl(y)ier. 

E'ra  (e'ra),  re.  ;  pi.  Ebas  (e'raz).  [LL.  aera  an  era, 
iu  earlier  usage,  the  items  of  an  account,  counters,  pi.  of 
aes,  aeris,  brass,  money.  See  Ore.]  1.  A  fixed  point 
of  time,  usually  an  epoch,  from  which  a  series  of  years  is 
reckoned. 

The  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple  is  conjectured  by  Ideler 
to  have  been  an  era.  R.  S.  Poole. 

2.  A  period  of  time  reckoned  from  some  particular 
date  or  epoch  ;  a  succession  of  years  dating  from  some 
important  event ;  as,  the  era  of  Alexander ;  the  era  of 
Christ,  or  the  Christian  era  (see  under  Christian). 

The  first  century  of  our  era.  M.  Arnold. 

3.  A  period  of  time  in  which  a  new  order  of  things 
prevails ;  a  signal  stage  of  history  ;  an  epoch. 

Painting  may  truly  be  said  to  have  opened  the  new  era  of 
culture.  J.  A.  Sijmonds. 

Syn.  —  Epoch ;  time ;  date  ;  period  ;  age  ;  ■  dispensa- 
tion.   See  Epoch. 

E-ra'di-ate  (e-ra'di-at),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Eradi- 
ated (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Eradiating  (^a'tlng).] 
[Pref.  e-  -f-  radiate.]  To  shoot  forth,  as  rays  of  light ; 
to  beam  ;  to  radiate.  Dr.  H.  More. 

E-ra'dl-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  re.     Emission  of  radiance. 

E-rad'1-ca-ble  (e-rSdl-ka-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
eradicated. 

£-rad'l-cate  (e-rSdl-kat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Eradi- 
cated (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Eradicating  (-ka'tlng).] 
[L.  eradicatus,  p.  p.  of  eradicare  to  eradicate ;  e  out  -f- 
radiz,  radicis,  root.  See  Radical.]  1.  To  pluck  up  by 
the  roots ;  to  root  up ;  as,  an  oak  tree  eradicated. 

2.  To  root  out ;  to  destroy  utterly ;  to  extirpate  ;  as, 
to  eradicate  diseases,  or  errors. 

This,  although  now  an  old  and  inveterate  evil,  might  be  erad- 
icated by  vigorous  treatment.  Soutkey. 

Syn.  —  To  extirpate ;  root  out ;  exterminate  ;  destroy ; 
annihilate. 

E-rad'i-Ca'tlon  (e-rSd'i-ka'shiin),  re.  [L,  eradicatio  : 
cf.  F.  eradication.]  1.  The  act  of  plucking  up  by  the 
roots  ;  a  rooting  out ;  extirpation  ;  utter  destruction. 

2.  The  state  of  being  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 

E-rad'i-ca-tive  (e-rSd't-ka-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  eradica- 
tif.]  Tending  or  serving  to  eradicate ;  curing  or  destroy- 
ing thoroughly,  as  a  disease  or  any  evil. 

E-rad'i-ca-tlve,  re.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that  effects  a 
radical  cure.  Whitlock. 

B-ras'a-ble  (e-ras'a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  erased. 

E-rase'  (e-ras'),  "•  t.  lim.p.  &  p.  p.  Erased  (-rasf) ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.n.  Erasing.  ]  [L.  erasus,  p.  p.  of  eradere  to 
erase ;  e  out  -|-  radere  to  scrape,  scratch,  shave.  See 
Rase.]  1.  To  rub  or  scrape  out,  as  letters  or  characters 
\vritten,  engraved,  or  painted  ;  to  efface  ;  to  expunge  ; 
to  cross  out ;  as,  to  erase  a  word  or  a  name. 

2.  Pig.  :  To  obliterate;  to  expunge;  to  blot  out; — used 
of  ideas  in  the  mind  or  memory.  Burke. 

E-rased'  (e-rasf),  p.  p.  &  a.  1.  Rubbed  or  scraped 
out ;  effaced  ;  obliterated, 

2,  {Her.)  Represented  with  jagged  and  uneven  edges, 
as  if  torn  off ;  —  used  esp.  of  the  head 
or  limb  of  a  beast.     Cf.  Couped. 

E-rase'ment  (e-ras'ment),  re.  The 
act  of  erasing  ;  a  rubbing  out ;  expunc- 
tion  ;  obliteration.  Johnson. 

E-ras'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  erases  ;  esp.,  a  sharp  instrument 
or  a  piece  of  rubber  used  to  erase  writ- 
ings, drawings,  etc. 

E-ra'sion  (e-ra'zhiin),  re.  The  act 
of  erasing ;  a  rubbing  out ;  obliteration, 

E-ras'Uan  (e-ras'chan;  106),  re.  {Ecel.  Hist.)  One 
of  the  followers  of  Thomas  Erastus,  a  German  physician 
and  theologian  of  the  16th  century.  He  held  that  the 
punishment  of  all  offenses  should  be  referred  to  the  civil 
power,  and  that  holy  communion  was  open  to  all.  In  the 
present  day,  an  Erastian  is  one  who  would  see  the  church 
placed  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  State.     Shipley. 

E-ras'tlan-lsm  (-Tz'm),  re.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  princi- 
ples of  the  Erastians, 

E-ra'SUre  (e-ra'zhiJr ;  135),  re.  [From  Erase.]  The 
act  of  erasing ;  a  scratching  out ;  obliteration. 
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Er'a-tlve  (gr'a-ttv),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Muse  Erato, 
who  presided  over  amatory  poetry.  Stormonth. 

Er'a-tO  (-to),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  "Epaxu,  fr.  epacrBai.  to 
love.]  {Class.  Myth.)  The  Muse  who  presided  over  lyric 
and  amatory  poetry. 

Er'bi-um  (er'bl-iim),  re.  [NL.  Named  from  Ytterfty, 
in  Sweden,  where  g,adolinite  is  found,  Cf,  Terbium,  Tt. 
TRiDM,  Yttbebidm.]  {Chem.)  A  rare  metallic  element 
associated  with  several  other  rare  elements  in  the  min- 
eral gadolinite  from  Ytterby  in  Sweden.  Symbol  Er. 
Atomic  weight  165.9.  Its  salts  are  rose-colored  and  give 
characteristic  spectra.     Its  sesquioxide  is  called  erbia. 

Er'ce-de'ken  (er'ke-de'k'n),  re.  [OE.,  fr,  pref.  erce- 
=  archi-  -f-  deken  a  deacon.]     An  archdeacon.     [0J«.] 

Erd  (erd),  re.     [OE.  erd,  card,  earth,  land,  country, , 
AS.  card;  akin  to  OS.  ard  dwelling  place,  OHG.  art 
plowing,  tillage,  Icel.  br&  crop,  and  to  L.  arare  to  plow, 
E.  ear  to  plow.]     The  earth.     [Prov.  Eng.J         WriglU, 

Erd  shrew  {Zo'ol.),  the  common 
European  shrew  {Sorex  vulgaris) ; 
the  slirewmouse. 

Ere_(ar  or  Sr ;  277),  prep.  &  adv. 
[AS.  ser,  prep.,  adv.,  &  conj.;  akin 
to  OS.,  OPries,,  &  OHG.  er,  G. 
eher,  D.  eer,  Icel.  5r,  Goth.  air. 
V204.   Cf.  Early,  Erst,  Or,  adv.]  i 

1.  Before  ;  sooner  than,     lArchaic  or  Poetic] 

Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day.         Shak, 

Ere  sails  were  spread  new  oceans  to  explore.    Dryden, 

Sir,  come  down  ere  my  child  die.        John  iv,  491 

2,  Rather  than, 

I  will  be  thrown  into  Etna,  ,  .  ,  ere  I  will  leave  her.    Shah 

Ere  long,  before  long,  shortly.  Shak. — Ere  now,  for- 
merly, heretofore,  Shak.  —  Ere  that,  and  Or  ere.  Same  as 
Ere.     Shak. 

Ere  (er), !;. «.   To  plow.  \Pbs.]  See  Ear,  i).  <.  Chaucer. 

Er'e-bus (Sr'e-biis),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 'Epe^o!.]  \.  (Greek 
Myth.)  A  place  of  nether  darkness,  being  the  gloomy 
space  through  which  the  souls  passed  to  Hades.  See  Mil- 
ton's "  Paradise  Lost,"  Book  II.,  line  883. 

2.  {Greek  Myth.)  The  son  of  Chaos  and  brother  of 
Nox,  who  dwelt  in  Erebus. 

To  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus  and  tortures  vile.    Shak. 

E-rect'  (e-rSkt'),  a.  [L.  erectus,  p.  p.  of  erigere  to 
erect ;  e  out  4-  regere  to  lead  straight.  See  Right,  and 
cf.  Alert.]  1,  Upright,  or  having  a  vertical  position  ; 
not  inverted ;  not  leaning  or  bent ;  not  prone ;  as,  to 
stand  erect. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall.  Milton. 

Among  the  Greek  colonies  and  churches  of  Asia,Philadelphu. 

is  still  erect  —  a  column  in  a  scene  of  ruins.  Gibbon. 

2.  Directed  upward  ;  raised  ;  uplifted. 

His  piercing  eyes,  erect,  appear  to  view 

Superior  worlds,  and  look  all  nature  through.         Fope. 

3.  Bold ;  confident ;  free  from  depression ;  undismayed. 

But  who  is  he,  by  years 

Bowed,  but  erect  in  heart  ?  Keble. 

4.  Watchful;  alert. 

Vigilant  and  erecf  attention  of  mind.  Hooker. 

5.  {Bot.)  Standing  upright,  with  reference  to  the 
earth's  surface,  or  to  the  surface  to  which  it  is  attached. 

6.  {Her.)  Elevated,  as  the  tips  of  wings,  heads  of 
serpents,  etc. 

E-rect',  V.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Erected  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  - 
Erecting.]    1.  To  raise  and  place  in  an  upright  or  per- 
pendicular position ;  to  set  upright ;  to  raise  ;  as,  to  erect 
a  pole,  a  flagstaff,  a  monument,  etc. 

2.  To  raise,  as  a  building  ;  to  build  ;  to  construct ;  as, 
to  erect  a  house  or  a  fort ;  to  set  up ;  to  put  together  the 
component  parts  of,  as  of  a  machine. 

3.  To  lift  up  ;  to  elevate  ;  to  exalt ;  to  magnify. 

That  didst  his  state  above  his  hopes  erect.       Daniel. 
I,  who  am  a  party,  am  not  to  erect  myself  into  a  judge.  Dryden. 

4.  To  animate  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  cheer. 

It  raiseth  the  drooping  spirit,  erecting  it  to  a  loving  complai. 
sance.  Barrow. 

5.  To  set  up  as  an  assertion  or  consequence  from  prem- 
ises, or  the  like.  "  To  erect  conclusions."  Sir  T.  Browne. 
"  Malebranche  erects  this  proposition."    Locke. 

6.  To  set  up  or  establish  ;  to  found  ;  to  form  ;  to  in- 
stitute.    "  To  eree<  a  new  commonwealth. "  Hooker. 

Erecting  shop  (Mach.),  a  place  where  large  machines,  as 
engines,  are  put  together  and  adjusted. 

Syn.  —  To  set  up  ;  raise  ;  elevate  ;  construct ;  bmld ;  in- 
stitute ;  establish ;  found. 

E-rect',  V.  i.    To  rise  upright,     lObs.] 

By  wet,  stalks  do  erect.  Bacon. 

E-rect'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  erected  ;  as, 
an  erectable  feather.  Col.  G.  3fontagu. 

E-rect'er  (e-rekt'er),  re.  An  erector ;  one  who  raises 
or  builds, 

E-rect'Ue  (-11  or-Il),  a.  [Cf,  P,  Erectile.]  Capable  of 
being  erected  ;  susceptible  of  being  erected  or  dilated. 

Erectile  tissue  {Anat.),  a  tissue  which  is  capable  of  being 
greatly  dilated  and  made  rigid  by  the  distension  of  the 
numerous  blood  vessels  which  it  contains. 

E'rec-tll'i-ty  (e'rek-tll'i-tS?),  n.    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  erectile. 
E-rec'tion  (t-rek'shun),  re.  [L.  erectio  :  cf .  P.  erection.] 

1.  The  act  of  erecting,  or  raising  upright ;  the  act  of 
constructing,  as  a  building  or  a  wall,  or  of  fitting  together 
the  parts  of,  as  a  machine ;  the  act  oi  founding  or  estab- 
lishing, as  a  commonwealth  or  an  oflSce ;  also,  the  act 
of  rousing  to  excitement  or  courage. 

2.  The  state  of  being  erected,  lifted  up,  built,  estab- 
lished, or  founded  ;  exaltation  of  feelings  or  purposes. 
Her  peerless  height  my  mind  to  high  erection  draws  up.  Sidney. 

3.  State  of  being  stretched  to  stiffness ;  tension, 

4.  Anything  erected ;  a  building  of  any  kind. 

5.  {Physiol.)  The  state  of  a  part  which,  from  having 


Sle,   senate,   c&re,   am,   arm,   ask,  final,   all ;    eve,   event,   6nd,  fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,  xU ;    old,   dbey,   drb,   ddd ; 
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been  soft,  has  become  hard  and  swollen  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  blood  in  the  erectile  tissue. 

B-rect'ive  (e-rSkt'Iv),  a.  Milking  erect  or  upright ; 
raising  ;  tending  to  erect. 

E-rect1y,  <i<li''     in  an  erect  manner  or  posture. 

E-rect'nesS.  n.     Uprightness  of  posture  or  form. 

E-rec'to-pat'ent    (e-rSk'to-pSt'eut   or    -pS'tent),    a. 

1.  (But.)  Having  a  position  intermediate  between 
erect  and  patent,  or  spreading. 

2.  {ZooL)  Standing  partially  spread  and  erect ;  —  said 
of  the  wings  of  certain  insects. 

E-rec'tor  (-ter),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  erects. 

2.  {A7ial.)  A  muscle  which  raises  any  part. 

3.  (Pki/sics)  An  attaclniieut  to  a  microscope,  tele- 
cope,  or  other  optical  instrument,  for  making  the  image 

erect  instead  of  inverted. 

Ere'long'  (ar'lSng'  or  Sr'- ;   115),  adv.     Before  the 

lapse  of  a  long  time ;  soon  ;  —  usually  separated,  e)'e  long, 

A  man,  .  .  .  following  the  stag,  erdoiig  slew  him.    Spenser. 

Tlie  world,  erelong,  a  world  of  tears  must  weep.    Milton. 

II  Er'e-ma-cau'sis  (er'e-ma-ka'sls),  ?».  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Tip^fj-a.  quietly  -)-  KaOo-i9  burning,  fr.  KaU(.v  to  burn.]  A 
gradual  oxidation  from  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  as 
in  the  decay  of  old  trees  or  of  dead  animals. 

Er'e-mit-age  (er't-mlt-aj),  n.    See  Hermitage. 

Er'e-mite  riiit)!  »•     [See  Hermit.]    A  hermit. 

Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thy  eremite.  Keats. 

Er'e-mit'ic  (-mlt'Ik),     1  a.    Of   or  pertaining  to   an 

Er'e-mit'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )  eremite;  hermitical;  living 
in  solitude.  "  AneremrticaHife  in  the  woods."  Fuller. 
"The  eremitic  instinct."    Lowell. 

Er'e-mi'tish  (er'e-mi'tTsh),  a.     Eremitic.      Bp.  Hall. 

Er'e-mit-lsni  (-mlt-iz'm  or  -mi-tiz'm),  re.  The  state 
of  a  hermit ;  a  living  in  seclusion  from  social  life. 

E'rep-ta'tion  (e'rep-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  erepere  to  creep 
out ;  e  out -)- repere  to  creep.]     A  creeping  forth.  [Ofo.] 

E-rep'tion  (e-rSp'shiin),  re.  [L.  ereplio,  fr.  eripere 
to  snatch  away ;  e  out  -f-  rapere  to  snatch.]  A  snatching 
away.     [Ote.]  Cockeram. 

Er'e-thism  (gr'e-thiz'm),  re.  [Gr.  epe9La-fj.6i  irrita- 
tion, f r.  ip€0iiei,v  to  stir,  rouse,  f r.  ipeSeiv  to  stir  ;  of.  F. 
■irethisme.J  {Med.)  A  morbid  degree  of  excitement  or 
irritation  in  an  organ.  Hoblyn. 

Er'e-thls'tic  (-this'tik),  a.  [Gr.  epeflio-rtKos  irrita- 
ting.]    Relating  to  erethism. 

Ere'While'  (ar'hwil'  or  Sr'-),  )  adv.    Some  time  ago  ; 

Ere'whiles'  (-hwUz'),  )     a  little  while  before  ; 

ieretofore.     \_Archaic] 

I  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  erewhile.  Shak. 

II  Erf  (erf),  n.  ;  pi.  Erven  (er'ven).  [D.]  A  garden 
plot,  usually  about  half  an  acre.    ICape  Colony^ 

Erg  (erg),  re.  [Gr.  epyov  work.]  {Physics)  The  unit 
of  work  or  energy  in  the  C.  G.  S.  system,  being  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  a  dyne  working  through  a  dis- 
tance of  one  centimeter ;  the  amount  of  energy  expended 
in  moving  a  body  one  centimeter  against  a  force  of  one 
dyne.     One  foot  pound  is  equal  to  13,500,000  ergs. 

Er'gat  (er'gSt),  V.  t.  [L.  ergo  therefore.]  To  deduce 
logically,  as  conclusions.     [06s.]  Hewyt. 

II  Er'gO  (er'go),  conj.  or  adv.  [L.]  Therefore ;  con- 
sequently ;  — often  used  in  a  jocular  way.  Shak. 

Er'got    (er'giSt),  re.     [F.   ergot,   argot,  lit.,  a  spur.] 

1.  A  diseased  condition  of  rye  and  other  cereals,  in 
which  the  grains  become  black,  and  often  spur-shaped. 
It  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus,  Claviceps  purpurea. 

2.  The  mycelium  or  spawn  of  this  fungus  infecting 
grains  of  rye  and  wheat.  It  is  a  powerful  remedial 
agent,  and  also  a  dangerous  poison,  and  is  used  as  a 
means  of  hastening  childbirth,  and  to  arrest  bleeding. 

3.  {Far.)  A  stub,  like  soft  horn,  about  the  size  of  a 
chestnut,  situated  behind  and  below  the  pastern  joint. 

4.  {Anai.)  See  2d  Calcak,  3  (6). 

Er-gOt'iC  (er-got'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  ergot ;  as,  ergotic  acid. 

Er'go-tin  (er'g6-tln),  re.  {Med.)  An  extract  made 
from  ergot. 

Er'gO-tine  (-tin  or  -ten).  {Chem.)  A  powerful  as- 
tringent alkaloid  extracted  from  ergot  as  a  brown,  amor- 
phous, bitter  substance.  It  is  used  to  produce  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus. 

Er'gO-tism  (er'go-tiz'm),  re.  [F.  ergotisme,  fr.  L. 
ergo.']    A  logical  deduction.     \_Obs.']         Sir  T.  Browne. 

Er'got-ism  (er'got-Tz'm),  re.  [From  Ergot,  n. :  cf. 
F.  ergotisme.]  {Med.)  A  diseased  condition  produced 
by  eating  rye  affected  with  the  ergot  fungus. 

Er'got-ized  (er'got-Izd),  a.  Affected  with  the  ergot 
iungus  ;  as,  ergotized  rye. 

Er'i-ach  (Sr'i-ak),  1  re.    [Ir.  eiWc]   {Old Irish  Law)  K 

Er'ic  (6r'ik),  j      recompense  formerly  given   by 

a  murderer  to  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  person. 
_  E-ri'ca   (e-ri'ka),    re.     [NL.,  fr.   L.  erice  heath,  Gr. 
epe«7).]     {Bot.)  A  genus  of   shrubby   plants,    including 
the  lieaths,  many  of  them  producing  beautiful  flowers. 

Er'1-ca'ceOUS  (er'I-ka'shiis),  a.  '{Bot.)  Belonging  to 
the  Heath  family,  or  resembling  plants  of  that  family  ; 
consisting  of  heaths. 

E-rio'i-nol  (e-rTs'T-nol),  re.  [NL.  encaceae  the  Heath 
family  +  L.  oleum  oil.]  {Chem.)  A  colorless  oil  (quickly 
becoming  brown),  with  a  pleasant  odor,  obtained  by  the 
■decomposition  of  ericolin. 

E-ri'Ci-US  (e-rTsh'I-Bs),  re.  [L.,  a  hedgehog.]  The 
Vulgate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word  qipod,  which  in 
the  "  Authorized  Version  "  is  translated  bittern,  and  in 
the  Revised  Ver.sion,  porcupine. 

I  will  make  it  [Babylon]  a  possession  for  the  eria.m  and  pools 
of  watc  rs.  /,,  xiv.  2?.  (Doumi  version). 

E-rlc'0-lln  (e-rTk'o-lTn),  re.  (Chem.)  A  glucoside 
found  in  the  bearberry  (and  others  of  the  Ericacese),  and 
extracted  as  a  bitter,  yellow,  amorphous  mass. 

E-rid'a-nus  (e-rTd'a,ni5a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'HpiSriv6<;, 
the  Greek  name  of  the  River  Po.]  {Astron.)  A  long, 
•winding  constellation  extending  southward  from  Taurus 
and  containing  the  bright  star  Achernar. 


Larva  of  Eristalis.    t  Air  Tubes  or  Tra- 
cheae ;  d  Antennae. 


Er'1-gl-ble  (Srt-jT-b'l),  a.  [See  Eeeot.]  Capable  of 
being  erec_ted.     [_Obs.l 

E'rin  (e'rin),  re.  [Ir.  Cf.  Aryah.]  An  early,  and 
now  a  poetic,  name  of  Ireland. 

Er'i-na'ceous  (er'i-na'shSs),  a.  [L.  erinaceus  hedge- 
hog.] {Zool.)  Of  the  Hedgehog  family  ;  like,  or  char- 
acteristic of.  a  hedgehog. 

E-rln'gO  (e-rin'go),  re.     The  sea  holly.     See  Eryngo. 

Er'l-nite  (Sr'i-uit),  re.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  arseniate 
of  copper,  of  an  emerald-green  color ;  —  so  called  from 
Erin,  or  Ireland,  where  it  occurs. 

E-rin'ys  (e-riu'is),  re.  ;  pi.  Erinyes  (e-rin'i-ez).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  'Epi^u's.]  {Class.  Myth.)  An  avenging  deity  ;  one 
of  the  Furies ;  sometimes,  conscience  persouSied,  [Writ- 
ten also  Erinnys.] 

E'rl-om'e-ter  (e'rt-om'e-ter  or  er'i-),  re.  [Gr.  epi.ov 
Vioo\-\-  -meter.']  {Opt.)  An  instrument  for  measui-ing 
the  diameters  of  minute  particles  or  fibers,  from  tlie  size 
of  the  colored  rings  produced  by  the  diffraction  of  the 
light  in  which  the  objects  are  viewed. 

II  E-ris'ta-lis   (e-  __ 

ris'ta-lis),  re.  [NL.]    ^^;^[iMIi 

{Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  /^  *   it 

dipterous  insects 

whose  young  (called 

rat-tailed  larvx)  are 

remarkable  for  their 

long    tapering  tail, 

with  spiracles  at  the 

tip,  and  for  their  ability  to  live  in  very  impure  and  salt 

waters  ;  —  also  called  drone  fly. 

E-ris'tiC  (e-ris'tlk),    1  a.     [Gr.  epioriKos,  fr.  epi'feij/  to 

E-ris'tic-al  (-tT-kol),  )  strive,  wrangle,  epis  strife.] 
Controversial.     lArchaic] 

A  specimen  of  admirable  special  pleading  in  the  court  of  eris- 
tic logic.  Coleridge. 

Erke  (erk),  d.  [Cf.  Irk.]  Slothful.  [Obs.]  Horn,  of  JR. 

Erl'king'  (erl'ktng'),  re.  [G.  erlk'onig,  fr.  Dan.  elle- 
konge  elfking.]  A  personification,  in  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian mythology,  of  a  spirit  or  natural  power  supposed 
to  work  mischief  and  ruin,  esp.  to  children. 

Erme  (erm),  V.  i.  [OE.  ermen,  AS.  yrman.  Cf.  Yearn.] 
To  grieve  ;  to  feel  sad.     \^Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Er'me-lin  (er'me-lin),  Er'mi-lin  (-mi-lTn),  re.  {Zo'ol.) 
See  Ermine.  Shenstone. 

Er'min  (er'mTn),  n,  [OF.  Ermin,  L.  Armenius.]  An 
Armenian.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Er'mine  (er'min),  re.  [OF.  ermine,  F.  hermine,  prob. 
of  German  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  harmo,  G.  hermelin,  akin  to 
Lith.  szarm&,  szarmonys,  weasel,  cf.  AS.  hearma;  but 
cf.  also  LL.  armelinus,  armellina,  hermellina,  and  pel- 
lis  Armenia,  the  fur  of  the  Armenian  rat,  mus  Ar- 
menius, the    animal    being    found    also  in    Armenia.] 

1.  {Zo'ol.)  A  valuable  fur-bearing  animal  of  the  genus 
Mustela  {M.  erminea),  al- 
lied to  the  weasel;  the 
stoat.  It  is  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  America.  In 
summer  it  is  brown,  but  in 
winter  it  becomes  white, 
except  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
which  is  always  black. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  ermine, 
as  prepared  for  ornamenting  garments  of  royalty,  etc., 
by  having  the  tips  of  the  tails,  which  are  black,  arranged 
at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  white. 

3.  By  metonymy,  the  office  or  functions  of  a  judge, 
whose  state  robe,  lined  with  ermine,  is  emblematical  of 
purity  and  honor  without  stain.  Chatham. 

4.  {Ber.)  One  of  the  furs.     See  Fur  {Her.). 

fgg^  £rm  ine  is  represented  by  an  argent  field,  tufted 
with  black.  Ermines  is  the  reverse  of  ermine,  being  black, 
spotted  or  timbered  with  argent.  Erminois  is  the  same 
as  ermine,  except  that  or  is  substituted  for  argent. 

Ermine  moth  (Zo'dl.),  a  white  moth  with  black  spots  (esp. 
Hyponomeuta  vadellus  of  Europe) ;  —  so  called  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  of  its  covering  to  the  fur  of  the  er- 
mine ;  also  applied  to  certain  white  bombycid  moths  of 
America. 

Er'mine,  v.  t.    To  clothe  with,  or  as  with,  ermine. 

The  snows  that  have  ermined  it  in  the  winter.    Lowell. 

Er'mined  (er'mind),  a.  'Clothed  or  adorned  with  the 
fur  of  the  ermine.  Pope. 

Er'mines  (er'minz),  re.,  Er'min-Ois  (er'min-ois),  re. 
{Her.)  See  Note  under  Ermine,  re.,  4. 

Er'mit  (er'mtt),  re.    [See  Hermit.]   A  hermit.    \_Obs.] 

Em    )  (ern),  re.      [AS.  earn  eagle  ;  akin  to  D.  arend. 

Erne  I  OHG.  are,  G.  aar,  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  'dm, 
Goth,  ora,  and toGr.opi/is  bird.  Vll.  Cf.  Ornithology.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  sea  eagle,  esp.  the  European  white-tailed  sea 
eagle  {Halineetus  albicilla).  I 

Ern  (ern),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Erhb.]  To  stir  with  strong  emo- 
tion ;  to  grieve ;  to  mourn.  [Corrupted  into  yearn  in 
modern  editions  of  Shakespeare.]    [^Obs.] 

Er'nest  (er'nest),  n.    See  Earnest.    [Obs.]    Chancer. 

Er'nest-Iul  (-ful),  a.  [See  Earnest,  a.]  Serious. 
[06.?.]  Chaucer. 

E-rode'  (e-rod'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eroded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Eroding.]  [L.  erodere,  erosum  ;  e  out  -j-  ro- 
dere  to  gnaw.  See  Rodent.]  To  eat  into  or  away  ;  to 
corrode  ;  as,  canker  erodes  the  flesh.  "The  blood  .  .  . 
erodes  the  vessels."  Wiseman. 

The  smaller  charge  is  more  apt  to  .  .  .  erode  the  gun.  Am.  Ci/c. 

E-rod'ed,  p.  p.  &  a.  1.  Eaten  away ;  gnawed ;  ir- 
regular, as  if  eaten  or  worn  away. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  the  edge  worn  away  so  as  to  be 
jagged  or  irregularly  toothed. 

E-rOd'ent  (-fut),  re..  [L.  erodens,  -entis,  p.  pr. '  of 
erodere.  See  Erode.]  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  eats 
away  extraneous  gro%vths  ;  a  caustic. 

Er'0-gate  (Sr'6-gat),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Erogated 
(-ga'tBd) ;  p.  pr.  &,  vb.  re.  Erooatino  (-ga'tTng).]     [L. 


American  Ermine  in  winter 


erogatus,  p.  p.  of  erogare ;  e  out  -{-  rogare  to  ask.]  To 
lay  out,  as  money  ;  to  deal  out;  to  expend.     [06s.] 

Er'0-ga'tion  (er'6-ga'shtin),  re.  [L.  erogutio.]  The 
act  of  giving  out  or  bestowing.     [06s.]         Sir  T.  Elyot. 

II  E'ros  (e'ros),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  epojs  love,  'Epws  (per- 
sonified) Eros,  fr.  epocrflaito  love.]  {Greek Myth.)  Love  ; 
the  god  of  love,  —  by  earlier  writers  represented  as  one 
of  tlie  first  and  creative  gods,  by  later  writers  as  the  son 
of  Aphrodite,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  god  Cupid. 

E-rose'   (e-ros'),  a.     [L.  erosus,  p.  p.      See  Erode.] 

1.  Irregular  or  uneven  as  if  eaten 
or  worn  away. 

2.  {Bot.)  Jagged  or  irregularly 
toothed,  as  if  nibbled  out  or  gnawed. 
—  'E-iose'ly,  adv. 

E-ro'sion  (e-ro'zhiin),  re.  [L.  ero- 
sio.  See  Erode.]  1.  The  act  or  op- 
eration of  eroding  or  eating  away. 

2.  The  state  of  being  eaten  away  ; 
corrosion  ;  canker.  Erose  Leaf. 

E-ro'sive  (e-ro'siv),  a.  That  erodes  or  gradually  eats 
away  ;  tending  to  erode ;  corrosive.  Humble. 

E-ros'trate  (e-ros'trat),  a.  [Pref.  e-  out  -f-  rostrate.'] 
{Bot.)  Without  a  beak. 

Er'O-teme  (er'ft-tem),  re.  [Gr.  ep<an]ij.a  question.] 
A  mark  indicating  a  question  ;  a  note  of  interrogation. 

II  Er'0-te'sis  (er'o-te'sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  epwrijo-ts  a 
questioning,  fr.  eparav  to  ask.]  (Bhet.)  A  figure  of 
speech  by  which  a  strong  affirmation,  often  a  strong 
affirmation  of  the  contrary,  is  implied  under  the  form  of 
an  earnest  interrogation,  as  in  the  following  lines  :  — 
Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ?  Shak. 

E-rot'lC  (e-r5t'Ik),   )  a.  [Gr.  ipuirLKO's :  cf.  F.  erolique. 

E-rot'ic-al  (-t-kol),  )  See  Eros.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  passion  of  love  ;  treating  of  love  ;  amatory. 

E-rot'ic,  re.     An  amorous  composition  or  poem. 

E-rot'i-clsm  (-T-sTz'm),  re.     Erotic  quality. 

Er'pe-tOl'0-giSt  (er'pe-tol'o-jTst),  re.     Herpetologist. 

Er'pe-tOl'O-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Cf.  F.  erpetologie.]  {Zo'ol.) 
Herpetology. 

Err  (er),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Erred  (erd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Erring  (er'ring  or  gr'- ;  277,  85).]  [F.  errer, 
L.  errare ;  akin  to  G.  irren,  OHG.  irran,  v.  t.,  irron, 
v.  i.,  OS.  irrien,  Sw.  irra,  Dan.  irre,  Goth,  airzjan  to 
lead  astray,  airzise  astray.]  1.  To  wander ;  to  roam  ;  to 
stray.   [Archaic]  "Why  wilt  thou  ere  from  me?  "   Keble. 

What  seemeth  to  you,  if  tliere  were  to  a  man  an  hundred  sheep 
and  one  of  them  hath  erred.  Wyclif  {Matt,  xviii.  12). 

2.  To  deviate  from  the  true  course ;  to  miss  the  thing 
aimed  at.     "  My  jealous  aim  might  err. "  Shak. 

3.  To  miss  intellectual  truth ;  to  fall  into  error  ;  to 
mistake  in  judgment  or  opinion  ;  to  be  mistaken. 

The  man  may  err  in  his  judgment  of  circumstances.  TiUotson. 

4.  To  deviate  morally  from  the  right  way  ;  to  go 
astray,  in  a  figurative  sense ;  to  do  wrong ;  to  sin. 

Do  they  not  err  that  devise  evil  ?     Prov.  xiv.  22. 

5.  To  offend,  as  by  erring.  ShaJe. 
Er'ra-ble  (er'ra-b'l),  a.     Liable  to  error ;  fallible. 
Er'ra-ble-ness,  re.    Liability  to  error.     Dr.  H.  More. 
Er'ra-bund  (er'ra-bund),  a.     [L.  errabundus.]     Er- 
ratic.    "£'rra6Mrerf  guesses."                               Soutliey. 

Er'ran-cy  (er'ran-s^),  re.  [L.  errantia.]  A  wander- 
ing ;  state  of  being  in  error. 

Er'rand  (er'rand),  re.  [OE.  erende,  erande,  message, 
business,  AS.  serende,  serend;  akin  to  OS.  arundi,  OHG. 
arunti,  Icel.  eyrendi,  orendi,  erendi,  Sw.  drende,  Dan. 
xrende;  perh.  akin  to  AS.  earn  swift,  Icel.  'orr,  and  to 
L.  oriri  to  rise,  E.  orient.]  A  special  business  intrusted 
to  a  messenger ;  something  to  be  told  or  done  by  one 
sent  somewhere  for  the  purpose ;  often,  a  verbal  message  ; 
a  commission;  as,  the  servant  was  sent  on  an  errand; 
to  do  an  errand.  Also,  one's  purpose  in  going  anywhere. 
I  have  a  secret  errand  to  thee,  O  king.  Judg.  iii.  19. 
I  will  not  eat  till  I  have  told  mine  errand.    Gen.  xxiv.  33. 

Er'rant  (er'rant),  a.  [F.  errant,  p.  pr.  fr.  OF.  errer 
to  travel,  LL.  iterare,  fr.  L.  iter  journey  ;  confused  some- 
what with  L.  errare  to  err.  See  Eyre,  and  cf.  Arrant, 
Itinerant.]  1.  Wandering ;  deviating  from  an  ap- 
pointed course,  or  from  a  direct  path  ;  roving. 

Seven  planets  or  en'ant  stars  in  the  lower  orbs  of  heaven. 

Sir  T.  Broiune. 

2.  Notorious ;  notoriously  bad ;  downright ;  arrant. 

Would  make  me  an  errant  fool.  B.  Jonaon. 

3.  {Eng.  Law)  Journeying;  itinerant;  —  formerly  ap- 
plied to  judges  who  went  on  circuit  and  to  bailiff's  at 
large.  Mozley  &  W. 

Er'rant,  re.     One  who  wanders  about.    [06s.]  Fuller. 

II  Er-ran'ti-a  (er-riin'shT-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  en-are 
to  wander.  See  Err.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  group  of  chsetopod  an- 
nelids, including  those  that  are  not  confined  to  tubes. 
See  Ch-etopoda.     [Written  also  Errantes.] 

Er'rant-ry  (er'ront-ry),  re.  1.  A  wandering ;  a  rov- 
ing ;  esp.,  a  roving  in  quest  of  adventures.  Addison. 

2.  The  employment  of  a  knight-errant.  Johnson. 

II  Er-ra'ta  (Sr-ra'tiv),  re.  pi.     [L.]    See  Erratum. 

Er-rat'lc  (6r-rSt'ik),  a.  [L.  crraticus,  fr.  errare  to 
wander  :  cf.  F.  crratiquc.  See  Ekr.]  1.  Having  no  cer- 
tain course ;  roving  about  without  a  fixed  destination  ; 
wandering  ;  moving  ;  —  hence,  applied  to  the  planets  as 
distinguished  from  the  fixed  stars. 

The  earth  and  each  erratic  world.  Pdarkniore. 

2.  Deviating  from  a  wise  or  the  common  course  in 
opinion  or  conduct ;  eccentric  ;  strange  ;  queer  ;  as,  er- 
ratic conduct. 

3.  Irregular:  changeable.    " En-atic  iiiver."  Harvey. 
Erratic  blocks,  gravel,  etc.  (ffpo/.\massesof  stone  which 

have  been  transported  from  their  original  resting  places 
by  the  agency  of  water,  ice,  or  other  causes.  —  Erratic  phe- 
nomena, the  phenomena  wliich  relate  to  transported  ma- 
terials on  the  earth's  surface. 

Er-rat'lc,  re.     1.  One  who  deviates  from  common  and 
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accepted  opinions ;  one  who  is  eccentric  or  perverse  In 
his  intellectual  character. 

We  have  en-atics,  unscholarlj,  foolish  persons.      J.  Cook. 

2.  A  rogue.     [Ofe.]  Cockeram. 

3.  (Geol.)  Any  stone  or  material  that  has  been  borne 
away  from  its  original  site  by  natural  agencies  ;  esp.,  a 
large  block  or  fragment  of  rock ;  a  bowlder. 

8^°°  In  the  plural  the  term  is  applied  especially  to  the 
loose  gravel  and  stones  on  the  earth's  surface,  including 
what  is  called  drifl. 

Er-rat'ic-al  (er-rat'if-kai),  a.  Erratic.  —  Er-rat'ic-al- 
ly.adv.  —  Er-rat'io-al-ness,  n. 

Br-ra'tion  (er-ra'shiiu),  ti.  [L.  erralio.  See  Eeb.] 
A  wandering  ;  a  roving  about.     l_Obs.~\  Cockeram. 

II  Er-ra'tum  (er-rii'tiim),  n.;  pi.  Errata  (-ta).  [L., 
fr.  errare,  erratum,  to  wander,  err.  See  Err.]  An  er- 
ror or  mistake  in  writing  or  printing. 

A  single  erratum  may  Icnock  out  the  brains  of  a  whole  pas- 
sage. Cowper. 

Er'rhlne  (er'rin),  re.  [Gr.  eppivov ;  e;/  in  +  p«,  P'tos, 
nose  :  cf.  F.  errhin.'\  {Med.)  A  medicine  designed  to  be 
snuffed  up  the  nose,  to  promote  discharges  of  mucus  ;  a 
sternutatory.  Coxe. — a.  Causing  or  increasing  secre- 
tion of  nasal  mucus. 

Er-ro'ne-ous  (Sr-ro'ne-us),  a.  [L.  erroneus,  it.  er- 
rare to  err.  See  Err.]  1.  Wandering ;  straying ;  devia- 
ting from  the  right  course; — hence,  irregular;  unnatu- 
ral.    \Obs.'\     "Brroreeows  circulation."  Arbuthnol. 

Stopped  much  of  the  en-oneoits  light,  which  otherwise  would 
have  disturbed  the  vision.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Misleading ;  misled ;  mistaking.     [OJs.] 

An  erroneous  conscience  commands  us  to  do  what  we  ought  to 
omit.  Jer.  Tilt/lor. 

3.  Containing  error;  not  conformed  to  truth  or  jus- 
tice ;  incorrect ;  false  ;  mistaken ;  as,  an  erroneous  doc- 
trine ;  erroneous  opinion,  observation,  deduction,  view, 
etc.  — Es-ro'ne-ous-ly,  adv.  — Er-ro'ne-oas-ness,  n. 

Er'ror  (er'rer),  re.  [OF.  error,  errur,  F.  erreur,  L. 
error,  fr.  errare  to  err.  See  Err.]  1.  A  wandering ; 
a  roving  or  irregular  course.     [_Obs.'] 

The  rest  of  his  journey,  his  error  by  sea.    B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  wandering  or  deviation  from  the  right  course  or 
standard ;  irregularity  ;  mistake  ;  inaccuracy  ;  something 
made  wrong  or  left  wrong ;  as,  an  error  in  writing  or  in 
printing ;  a  clerical  error. 

3.  A  departing  or  deviation  from  the  truth ;  falsity ; 
false  notion ;  \vrong  opinion ;  mistake  ;  misapprehension. 

His  judgment  was  often  in  en-©?-,  though  his  candor  remained 
unimpaired.  Bancroft. 

4.  A  moral  offense  ;  violation  of  duty ;  a  sin  or  trans- 
gression ;  iniquity ;  fault.  Ps.  xix.  12. 

6.  {Math.)  The  difference  between  the  approximate 
result  and  the  true  result;  —  ixsed  particularly  in  the 
rule  of  double  position. 

6.  {3Iensurat)on)  (a)  The  difference  between  an  ob- 
served value  and  the  true  value  of  a  quantity.  (6)  The 
difference  between  the  observed  value  of  a  quantity  and 
that  which  is  taken  or  computed  to  be  the  true  value  ;  — 
sometimes  called  residual  error. 

7.  {Law)  A  mistake  in  the  proceedings  of  a  covit  of 
record  in  matters  of  law  or  of  fact. 

8.  {Baseball)  A  fault  of  a  player  of  the  side  in  the 
field  which  results  in  failure  to  put  out  a  player  on  the 
other  side,  or  gives  him  an  unearned  base. 

Law  of  error,  or  Law  of  frequency  of  error  (Mensuration), 
the  law  which  expresses  the  relation  between  the  magni- 
tude of  an  error  and  the  frequency  with  which  that  error 
will  be  committed  in  making  a  large  number  of  careful 
measurements  of  a  quantity.  —  Probable  error.  {Mensu- 
ration) See  under  Probable.  —  Writ  of  error  (Law),  an 
original  writ,  which  Ues  after  judgment  in  an  action  at 
law,  in  a  court  of  record,  to  correct  some  alleged  error  in 
the  proceedings,  or  in  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

Bouvier.    Burrill. 
Syn.  —  Mistake ;  fault ;  blunder ;  failure  ;  fallacy ;  de- 
lusion ;  haUuciaation ;  sin.    See  Blunder. 

Er'ror-ftU  (-ful),  a.     FuU  of  error  ;  wrong.  Foxe. 

Er'ror-lst,  re.  One  who  encourages  and  propagates 
error  ;  one  who  holds  to  error. 

Ers  (ers),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ervum  a  kind  of  pulse,  bitter 
vetch.]     (Bot.)  The  HtteT  vetch  {Ervum  Ervilia). 

Erse  (ers),  re.  [A  modification  of  Lrish,  OE.  Lrishe.'] 
A  name  sometimes  given  to  that  dialect  of  the  Celtic 
which  is  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  —  called, 
by  the  Highlanders,  Gaelic. 

Erse,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Celtic  race  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  or  to  their  language. 
Ersh  (ersh),  n.    See  Arkish. 

Erst  (erst),  adv.  [Orig.  superlative  of  ere;  AS.  Brest. 
See  Ere.]     lArchaic]     1.  First.  Chaucer. 

2.  Previously;  before;  formerly;  heretofore.  Chaucer. 
Tityrus,  with  whose  style  he  had  erst  disclaimed  all  ambition 
to  match  his  pastoral  pipe.  A.  W.  Ward. 

At  erst,  at  first ;  at  the  beginning.  —  Now  at  erst,  at  this 
present  time.  Chaucer. 

Erst'While'  (-hwil'),  adv.    Till  then  or  now ;  hereto- 
fore ;  formerly.     [^Archaic'] 
Er'u-Tjes'cenoe  (er'u-bes'sens ;  135), )  n.    [L.  erubes- 
Er'u-hes'cen-cy  (-sen-sy),  )    centia :  cf.  F. 

inibescence.'}     The  act  of  becoming  red  ;  redness  of  the 
skin  or  surface  of  anything ;  a  blushing. 

Er'U-bes'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  erubescens,  p.  pr.  of  eru- 
bescere  to  grow  red ;  e  out  -\-rubescere.  See  Rubescent.] 
Bed,  or  reddish ;  blushing.  Johnson. 

Er'u-bes'cite  (-sit),  re.    (Min.)  See  Boenite. 
II  E-ru'ca  (e-ru'ka),  re.  ;  pi.  EruCjE  (-se).     [L.,  a  cater- 
pillar, also,  a  sort  of   colewort.]      {Zool.)  An  insect  in 
the  larval  state ;  a  caterpillar ;  a  larva. 

E-ru'cio  (e-ru'sik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  de- 
rived from,  a  genus  of  cruciferous  Mediterranean  herbs 
(Eruca  or  Bras.nca) ;  as,  erucic  acid,  a  fatty  acid  resem- 
bling oleic  acid,  and  found  in  colza  oil,  mustard  oil,  etc. 

E-ru'Cl-fonn(-sT-fSrm),a.  lEruca  + -form.']  {Zool.) 
Having  the  form  of  a  caterpillar ;  —  said  of  insect  larvae. 


to  gather  fresh  strength  for  the  next 
W.  Irving. 


E-mct'  (^-i-fikf),  E-rnc'tate  (e-rSk'tat),  v.  i.  [L. 
eructare  ;  e  out  +  ructare  to  belch ;  cf .  F.  eructer.l  To 
eject,  as  wind,  from  the  stomach  ;  to  belch.  [Ii.'\  Howell. 

Er'UC-ta'tlon  (er'iik-ta'shiin  or  e'riik-),  re.  "[L.  eruc- 
tatio :  cf.  F.  eructation.']  1.  The  act  of  belching  wind 
from  the  stomach ;  a  belch. 

2.  A  violent  belching  out  or  emitting,  as  of  gaseous 
or  other  matter  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  geyser,  etc. 

B-ru'di-ate  (e-ru'di-at),  v.  t.  [L.  erudire.]  To  in- 
struct ;  to  educate ;  to  teach.     [OJi.] 

The  skillful  goddess  there  eradiates  these 

In  all  she  did.  Fanskawe. 

Er'U-dite  (Sr'ii-dit ;  135),  a.  [L.  eruditus,  p.  p.  of  eru- 
dire to  free  from  rudeness,  to  polish,  instruct ;  e  out  -\- 
rudis  rude :  cf.  F.  erudit.  See  Kude.]  Characterized  by 
extensive  reading  or  knowledge ;  well  instructed ;  learned. 
"A  most  e)'!trfi<e  prince."  Sir  T.  More.  ^^  Erudite  .  .  . 
theology."  /.  Taylor,  —  Er'U-dite'ly,  adv. — Er'U- 
dite'ness,  n. 

Er'U-di'tion  (-dish'un),  re.  [L.  eruditio :  cf .  F.  eru- 
dition.]  The  act  of  instructing  ;  the  result  of  thorough 
instruction  ;  the  state  of  being  emdite  or  learned  ;  the 
acquisitions  gained  by  extensive  reading  or  study ;  par- 
ticularly, learning  in  literature  or  criticism,  as  distinct 
from  the  sciences ;  scholarship. 

The  management  of  a  young  lady's  person  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, but  the  erudition  of  her  mmd  is  much  more  to  be  re- 
garded. Steele. 

The  gay  young  gentleman  whose  erudition  sat  so  easily  upon 
him.  Macauiay. 

Syn.— Literature;  learning.    See  Liteeatttre. 

Er'U-gate  (er'iJ-gat),  a.  [L.  erugatus,  p.  p.  of  erugare 
to  smooth  ;  e  out  -|-  ruga  wrinkle.]  Freed  from  wrin- 
kles; smooth. 

E-ru'gl-nous  (e-ru'ji-nfis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  erugiv^ux.  See 
.^RUGLNOUS.]  Partaking  of  the  substance  or  nature  of 
copper,  or  of  the  rust  of  copper  ;  resembling  the  rust  of 
copper  or  verdigris ;   seruginous. 

E-rum'pent  (e-xtim'pent),  a.  [L.  erumpens,  -eniis, 
p.  pr.  of  erumpere.]  {Bot.)  Breaking  out ;  —  said  of  cer- 
tain fungi  which  burst  through  the  texture  of  leaves. 

E-rupt'  (e-rupf),  V.  t.  [See  Eruption.]  To  cause  to 
burst  forth  ;  to  eject ;  as,  to  erupt  lava.  Huxley. 

E-mp'tion  (e-rup'shun),  re.  [L.  eruptio,  fr.  erumpere, 
erupium,  to  break  out ;  e  out  -j-  rumpere  to  break  :  cf. 
F.  eruption.  See  Rupture.]  1.  The  act  of  breaking  out 
or  bursting  forth ;  as :  (a)  A  violent  throwing  out  of 
flames,  lava,  etc.,  as  from  a  volcano  or  a  fissure  in  the 
earth's  crust,  (b)  A  sudden  and  overwhelming  hostile 
movement  of  armed  men  from  one  country  to  another. 
Milton,     (c)  A  violent  commotion. 

All  Paris  was  quiet  . 
day's  eruption. 

2.  That  which  bursts  forth. 

3.  A  violent  exclamation  ;  ejaculation. 

He  would  .  .  .  break  out  into  bitter  and  passionate  erund'ons. 

SirH.  Wotton. 

4.  {Med. )  The  breaking  out  of  pimples,  or  an  eiHores- 
cence,  as  in  measles,  scarlatina,  etc. 

E-rup'tlon-al  (-al),  a.   Eruptive,  [i?.]  R.  A.  Proctor. 
E-rup'tlve  (-tiv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  eruptij'.]    1.  Breaking 
out  or  bursting  forth. 

The  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south  eruptive  through  the  cloud.  Thxmison. 

2.  {Med.)  Attended  with  eruption  or  efflorescence,  or 
producing  it ;  as,  an  eruptive  fever. 

3.  {Geol.)  Produced  by  eruption;  as,  eruptive  rocks, 
such  as  the  igneous  or  volcanic. 

E-rup'tive,  n.     (Geol.)  An  eruptive  rock. 

II  E-ryn'gi-Um  (e-rin'ji-ilm),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  r/pvyyiov, 
dim.  of  ripvyyo?  eryngo  ;  cf.  L.  eryngion,  erynge.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants  somewhat  like  thistles 
in  appearance.  Eryngium  maritimum,  or  sea  holly,  has 
been  highly  esteemed  as  an  aphrodisiac,  the  roots  being 
formerly  candied. 

E-ryn'go  (e-rTn'go),  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Eryngium. 

Er'y-sip'e-las  (er'i-stp'e-las),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ipvaC- 
ireAas  ;  cpuSoo;  red  -\-  mWa  hide,  skin.  See  Red,  and 
Pell,  re.]  (Med.)  St.  Anthony's  fire  ;  a  febrile  disease 
accompanied  with  a  diffused  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
which,  starting  usually  from  a  single  point,  spreads  grad- 
ually over  its  surface.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  conta- 
gious, and  often  occurs  epidemically. 

Er'y-sl-pel'a-told  (-si-pSl'a-toid),  a.  [Gr.  epuo-iVeXos 
erysipelas  +  -oid.]     Resembling  erysipelas. 

Er'y-si-pel'a-tous  (-tus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  erysipelaieux.] 
Resembling  erysipelas,  or  partaking  of  its  nature. 

Er'y-sip'e-lbus  (-sTp'e-ias),  a.     Erysipelatous. 

II  Er'y-the'ma  (Sr'T-the'ma),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  epu- 
6riii.a,  fr.  epvBaiveiv  to  redden,  fr.  epvBpo^  red.]  (Med.) 
A  disease  of  the  skin.  In  which  a  diffused  inflammation 
forms  rose-colored  patches  of  variable  size. 

Er'y-the-mat'ic  (-the-mStTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  erythima^ 
tique.]  (Med.)  Characterized  by,  or  causing,  a  morbid 
redness  of  the  skin ;  relating  to  erythema. 

Er'y-them'a-tous  (er'i-them'a-tiis),  a.  (Med.)  Re- 
lating to,  or  causing,  erythema. 

Er'y-thre'an,  Er'y-thrae'an  (Sr'T-thre'an),  a.  [L.  ery- 
thraeus  ;  Gr.  epuflpaio!,  fr.  epvffpos  red.]  Red  in  color. 
"  The  erythrean  main."  Milton. 

E-ryth'ric  (e-rith'rtk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
derived  from,  or  resembling,  erythrin. 

E-ryth'rln,  E-rjrth'rlne  (t-rith'rin),  n.   [Gr.  epvBpo^ 

red.]  1.  (Chem.)  A  colorless  crystalline  substance, 
C2oH;,0,n,  extracted  from  certain  lichens,  as  the  various 
specie's  of  Rocella.  It  is  a  derivative  of  orsellinic  acid. 
So  called  because  of  certain  red  compounds  derived  from 
it.     CiUed  also  erythric  acid. 

2.  (Min.)  See  Erytheite,  2. 

II  Er'y-thn'na  (er'i-thri'na),  re,  [Nil.,  fr.  Gr.  cpuSpos 
red.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  legununous  plants  growing  in 
the  tropics ;  coral  tree  ;  —  so  called  from  its  red  flowers. 


E-ryth'rlsm  (e-rTth'riz'm),  re.  [Gr.  epwepds  red:""  of. 
P.  erytlirisme.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  condition  of  excessive  redness. 
See  Erytheochroism. 

B-ryth'rite  (-rit),  re.     [Gr.  epuffpos  red.]     1.  (Chem.)  J 
A  colorless  crystalline  substance,  C4H(,.(OH)4,  of  a  sweet,   I 
cooliug  taste,  extracted  from  certain  lichens,  and  obtained   1 
by  the  decomposition  of  erythrin  ;  —  called  also  erythrol, 
e/ythroghtcin,  errjthromannite, pseudorcin,  cobalt  bloom, 
and  under  the  name  phycile  obtained  from  the  alga  Pro- 
tococcus  vulgaris.     It  is  a  tetrabasic  alcohol,  correspond- 
ing to  glycol  and  glycerin. 

2.  (Min.)  A  rose-red  mineral,  crystallized  and  earthy, 
a  hydrous  arseniate  of  cobalt,  known  also  as  cobalt 
bloom  ;  —  called  also  erythrin  or  eryihiine. 

E-ryth'ro-Chro'ic  (-ro-kro'ik),a.  (Zo'61.)  Having, or 
subject  to,  erythrochroism. 

E-ryth'ro-chro-ism  (e-rith'r6-kro-iz'm),  n.  [6r. 
epvBpos  red  -f-  xpoa  color.]  (Zo'ol.)  An  unusual  redness, 
esp.  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  or  hair  of  mammals,  inde- 
pendently of  age,  sex,  or  season. 

E-ryth'ro-des'trin  (-deks'trTn),  re.  [Gr.  epvBpoi  red 
-}-  E.  dextri7i.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  dextrin  which  gives 
a  red  color  with  iodine.     See  Dextrin. 

E-ryth'ro-gen  (-jen),  re.  [Gr.  epvflpos  red  -f  -gen.'} 
(Chem.)  (a)  Cai-bon  disulphide  ; — so  called  from  cer- 
tain red  compounds  which  it  produces  in  combination 
with  other  substances.  (6)  A  substance  reddened  by 
acids,  which  is  supposed  to  be  contained  in  flowers. 
(c)  A  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  diseased  bile, 
which  becomes  blood-red  when  acted  on  by  nitric  acid 
or  ammonia. 

E-ryth'ro-gran'n-lose  (-gran'iS-los),  re.  [Gr.  epv9p6i 
red  -f-  E.  granulose.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  term  ap- 
plied by  Bi'Ucke  to  a  substance  present  in  small  amount 
in  starch  granules,  colored  red  by  iodine. 

Er'y-throld  (Sr'I-throid),  a.  [Gr.  epvBpo^  red  -j-  -oid: 
cf.  Gr.  ipvdpoeiSrj^.]  Of  a  red  color  ;  reddish ;  as,  the 
erylhroid  tunic  (the  cremaster  muscle). 

Er'y-throle-lc  (Sr'I-thro'le-Ik),  a.  [Gr.  ipvBpoi  red 
-)-  L.  oleum  oil.]  (Chem.)  Having  a  red  color  and  oily 
appearance  ;  —  applied  to  a  purple  semifluid  substance 
said  to  be  obtained  from  archil. 

Er'y-throle-ln  (-le-Tn),  re.  [See  Eettheoleic] 
(Chem.)  A  red  substance  obtained  from  litmus. 

E-ryth'ro-Ut'min  (e-rTth'r6-lit'mTn),  re.  [Gr.  epvBpos 
red  -f-  E.  litmus.]     (Chem.)  Erythrolein. 

II  Er'y-thro'nl-um  (Sr'i-thro'ni-um),  re.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  ipvBpovLov  a  kind  of  plant,  fr.  epvBpo's  red.]  (Chem.') 
A  name  originally  given  (from  its  red  acid)  to  the  metal 
vanadium,     [i?.] 

E-ryth'rO-phle'ine  (e-rTth/ro-fleTn  or  -en  ;  104),  n. 
(Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  alkaloid,  extracted  from 
sassy  bark  (Erythrophleum  Guineense). 

E-ryth'ro-phyll   (e-rTth'ro-fli),   Er'y-throph'yl-lln 

(Sr'i-thrSf'il-ltn  or  -thro-fil'-),  re.  [Gr.  epvBpbs  red  -f 
^vWov  leaf.]  (Physiol.  Bot.)  The  red  coloring  mat- 
ter of  leaves,  fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  in  distinction  from 
chlorophyll. 

E-ryth'ro-sIn  (e-rith'rS-sTn),  re.  [Gr.  epvBpo's  red.] 
(Chem.)  (a)  A  red  substance  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  tyrosin.  (J)  A  red  dyestuffl  obtained  from  fluorescein 
by  the  action  of  iodine. 

II  Er'y-thros'y-lon  (Sr'i-throksT-lSn),  re.    [NL.,  from 
Gr.  epvBpo?  red  -f-  ^vKov  wood.     So  named  from  the  red 
wood  of  some  species.]    (Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  or  . 
small  trees  of  the  Flax  family,  growing  in  tropical  coim-  j 
tries.    E.  Coca  is  the  source  of  cocaine.    See  Coca.         K 

E-ryth'rO-zyme    (e-rTth'rS-zIm    or    -zim),  re.      [Gr.   ■ 
epvflpds  red  +  ivp.ri  leaven.]     (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  fer- 
ment extracted  from  madder  root,  possessing  the  power 
of  inducing  alcoholic  fermentation  in  solutions  of  sugar. 

Es'ca-lade'  (Ss'ka-lad'),  re.  [F.,  Sp.  escalada  (cf.  It. 
scalata),  fr.  Sp.  escalar  to  scale,  LL.  scalare,  fr.  L.  scala 
ladder.  See  Scale,  v.  i.]  (Mil.)  A  furious  attack  made 
by  troops  on  a  fortified  place,  in  which  ladders  are  used 
to  pass  a  ditch  or  moimt  a  rampart. 

Sin  enters,  not  by  escalade,  but  by  cunning  or  treachery. 

Buckminster. 

Es'ca-lade',  v.  t.   [imp.  &p.  p.  Escaladed  ■,p.  pr.  & 

vb.  re.  EscALADiNG.]  (MU.)  To  mount  and  pass  or  enter 
by  means  of  ladders;  to  scale ;  as,  to  escalade  a  wall. 

Es-cal'lop  (es-kolliip),  re.     See  Escalop. 

Es-calloped  (-lupt),  a.    See  Escaloped. 

Es-cal'op  (es-kol'iip ;  277),  re.  [OF.  escalope  shell, 
F.   escalope  a  sort   of   cut  of   meat.      See    Scallop.] 

1.  (Zool.)  A  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  Pecten.  See 
Scallop. 

2.  A  regular,  curving  indenture  in  the  margin  of  any- 
thing.  See  Scallop.   "  So  many  jags  or  escalops."  Bay. 

3.  (a)  The  figure  or  shell  of  an  escalop,  considered  as 
a  sign  that  the  bearer  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land.  Hence  :  (b)  (Her.)  A  bearing  or  a  charge 
consisting  of  an  escalop  shell. 

Es-cal'oped  (-upt),  a.  1.  Cut  or  marked  in  the  form 
of  an  escalop  ;  scalloped. 

2.  (Her.)  Covered  with  a  pattern 
resembling  a  series  of  escalop  shells, 
each  of  which  issues  from  between  two 
others.  Its  appearance  is  that  of  a  sur- 
face covered  with  scales. 

Escaloped  oysters  (Cooierjr).  See  under 
Scalloped. 

Es-cam'bi-O  (es-kSm'bT-o),  n.   [LL. 
escambium,  excambium.  See  Excame.]    -c.  „„,_„„j /•ti-.,.i 
(Eng.  Law)  A  license  formerly  required    •^s^i^oP^'^  ^-"''^•■'• 
for  the  making  over  a  bill  of  exchange  to  another  over 
sea.  Cornell. 

Es-cap'a-ble  (Ss-kap'a^b'l),  a.    Avoidable. 

Es'ca-pade'  (Ss/ka-pad'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  escapada  es. 
cape,  fr.  escapar  to  escape  ;  orF.,  fr.  It.  seappata  escape, 
escapade,  fr.  scappare  to  escape.  See  Escape.]  _  1.  The 
fling  of  a  horse,  or  ordinary  Kicking  back  of  his  heels ; 
a  gambol. 
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2.  Act  by  which  one  breaks  loose  from  the  rules  of 
propriety  or  good  sense ;  a  freak ;  a  prank.  Carlyle. 

Es-Cape'  (5s-kap'),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Escaped 
(-kapf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Escaping.]  [OE.  escapen,  es- 
chapen,  OF.  escaper,  eschaper,  F.  echapper,  fr.  LL.  ex 
cappa  out  of  one's  cape  or  cloak ;  hence,  to  slip  out  of 
one's  cape  and  escape.    See  3d  Cape,  and  cf.  Scape,  v."] 

1.  To  flee  from  aaid  avoid ;  to  be  saved  or  exempt  from  ; 
to  shun ;  to  obtain  security  from ;  as,  to  escape  danger. 
"  Sailors  that  escaped  the  wreck."  Shak. 

2.  To  avoid  the  notice  of ;  to  pass  unobserved  by ;  to 
evade  ;  as,  the  fact  escaped  our  attention. 

They  escaped  the  search  of  the  enemy.      Ludtow. 
Es-Cape',  V.  i.    1.  To  flee,  and  become  secure  from 
danger ;  —  often  followed  hy  from  or  out  of. 

Haste,  for  thy  life  escape,  nor  look  heliind  I       Kebh. 

2.  To  get  clear  from  danger  or  evil  of  any  form ;  to 
be  passed  without  harm. 

Such  heretics  .  .  .  would  have  been  thought  fortunate,  if 
they  escaped  with  life.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  get  free  from  that  which  confines  or  holds  ;  — 
used  of  persons  or  things.;  as,  to  escape  from  prison, 
from  arrest,  or  from  slavery ;  gas  escapes  from  the  pipes ; 
electricity  escapes  from  its  conductors. 

To  escape  out  of  these  meshes.         Thackeray. 
Es-cape',  re.     1.  The  act  of  fleeing  from  danger,  of 
evading  harm,  or  of  avoiding  notice ;  deliverance  from 
injury  or  any  evil ;  flight ;  as,  an  escape  in  battle ;  a  nar- 
row escape ;  alsO)  the  means  of  escape  ;  as,  a  fire  escape. 
I  would  hasten  ray  escape  from  the  windy  storm.    Ps.  Iv.  8. 

2.  That  which  escapes  attention  or  restraint ;  a  mis- 
take ;  an  oversight ;  also,  transgression.     [OJs.] 

I  should  have  been  more  accurate,  and  corrected  all  those 
former  escapes.  Burton. 

3.  A  sally.    "  Thousand  escapes  of  wit. "  Shak. 
4-  (Law)  The  unla^vf  ul  permission,  by  a  jailer  or  other 

custodian,  of  a  prisoner's  departure  from  custody. 

I^^  Escape  is  teclmically  distinguishable  from  ■j^rison 
breach,  which  is  the  unlawful  departure  of  the  prisoner 
from  custody,  escape  bemg  the  permission  of  tins  depar- 
ture by  the  custodian,  either  by  connivance  or  negligence. 
The  term  escape,  however,  is  applied  by  some  of  the  old 
authorities  to  a  departure  from  custody  by  stratagem,  or 
without  force.  Wharton. 

5.  {Arch.)  An  apophyge. 

6.  Leakage  or  outflow,  as  of  steam  or  a  iiquid. 

7.  (Elec.)  Leakage  or  loss  of  currents  from  the  con- 
ducting wires,  caused  by  defective  insulation. 

Escape  pipe  (Steam  Boilers),  a  pipe  for  carrying  away 
steam  that  escapes  through  a  safety  valve.  —  Escape  valve 
(Steam  Engine),  a  relief  valve ;  a  safety  valve.  See  under 
KELiEr,  and  Sapbtt.  —  Escape  wheel  {Horol.),  the  wheel 
of  an  escapement. 

Es-cape'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  echappement.  See 
Escape.]     1.  The  act  of  escaping  ;  escape.     [-K.] 

2.  Way  of  escape  ;  vent,     [i?.] 

An  escapement  for  youthful  high  spirits.     G.  Eliot. 

3.  The  contrivance  in  a  timepiece  which  connects  the 
train  of  wheel  work  with  the  pendulum  or  balance,  giv- 
ing to  the  latter  the  impulse  by  which  it  is  kept  in  vibra- 
tion ; — so  called  because  it  allows  a  tooth  to  escape  from 
a  pallet  at  each  vibration. 

^^^  Escapements  are  of  several  kinds,  as  the  vertical, 
or  verge,  or  crown,  escapement,  formerly  used  in  watches, 
in   which    two 

Pallets  on  the 
alance  arbor 
engage  with  a 
crown  wheel ; 
the  anchor  es- 
capement, in  II 
^'     '            in-  II 


Escapements  i  a  Verge  \  b  Anchor  ; 
c  Cylinder. 


which  an  an- 
chor-shaped 
piece  carries 
the  pallets ;  — 
used  m  common  clocks  (both  are  called  recoil  escape- 
ments, from  the  recoil  of  the  escape  wheel  at  each  vibra- 
tion) ;  the  cylinder  escapement,  having  an  open-sided  hol- 
low cylinder  on  the  balance  arbor  to  control  the  escape 
wheel ;  the  duplex  escapement,  having  two  sets  of  teeth 
on  the  wheel ;  the  lever  escapement,  which  is  a  kind  of 
detached  escapement,  because  the  pallets  are  on  a  lever  so 
arranged  that  the  balance  which  vibrates  it  is  detached 
durmg  the  greater  part  of  its  vibration  and  thus  swings 
more  freely ;  the  detent  escapement,  used  in  chronome- 
ters; the  remontoir  escapement,  in  which  the  escape 
wheel  IS  driven  by  an  independent  spring  or  weight 
wound  up  at  interv,als  by  the  clock  train, —sometimes 
used  m  astronomical  clocks.  When  the  shape  of  an  es- 
ca,pe-wheel  tooth  is  such  that  it  falls  dead  on  the  pallet 
without  recoil,  it  forms  a  deadbeat  escapement. 

Es-cap'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  escapes. 

Es^!ar'bun-cle  (gs-kar'bun-k'l),  n.  [OF.  escarbun- 
cle,F.  escarboucle.-i    (Ser.)  See  Carbtojcle,  3. 

Es-car'ga-tolre'  (-ga-twai'),  n.  [F.  escargolilre,  fr. 
escargot  sna,i\.^    A  nursery  of  snails.     [06i.]      Addison. 

Bs-carp'  (es-karp'),  re.  [F.  escarpe  (cf.  Sp.  escarpa. 
It.  Scarpa),  fr.  escarper  to  cut  steep,  cut  to  a  slope,  prob. 
of  trerman  origin  :  cf .  G.  scharf  sharp,  E.  sharp,  or  perh. 
scrape.^  (Fori.)  The  side  of  the  ditch  next  the  parapet ; 
—  same  as  scarp,  and  opposed  to  counterscarp. 

Es-carpf,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Escarped  (-karpf) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  EscARPiNO.]  (Mil.)  To  make  into,  or  fur- 
nish with,  a  steep  slope,  like  that  of  a  scarp.      Carleton. 

Es-carp'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  escarpement.]  A 
steep  descent  or  declivity ;  steep  face  or  edge  of  a  ridge ; 
ground  about  a  fortified  place,  cut  away  nearly  verti- 
caUy  to  prevent  hostile  approach.     See  Scarp. 

-es'cent  (-Ss'sent).  [From  the  ending  -escens,  -entis, 
of  the  p.  pr.  of  inchoative  verbs  in  Latin.]  A  suffix 
signifying  beginning,  beginning  to  be  ;  as,  a.io\escent, 
enetvescent,  etc. 

Esch'a-lot'  (5sh'a-15t'),  «.    (Bot.)  See  Shallot. 

BB'char  (Ss'kar),  n.  [L.  eschara,  Gr.  60-xapa :  cf.  F. 
eschare.    See  Soar.]    (Med.)  A  dry  slough,  crust,  or 


scab,  which  separates  from  the  healthy  part  of  the  body, 
as  that  produced  by  a  bum,  or  the  application  of  caustics. 

Es'char  (Ss'ker),  n.  [Ir.]  (Geol.)  In  Ireland,  one  of 
the  continuous  mounds  or  ridges  of  gravelly  and  sandy 
drift  which  extend  for  many  miles  over  the  surface  of 
the  country.  Similar  ridges  in  Scotland  are  called  kames 
or  kams.     [Written  also  eskar  and  esker.'^ 

IIEs'Cha-ra  (esTsa-ra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ecrxapa  a 
grate,  a  pan  of  coals.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  Bryozoa 
which  produce  delicate  corals,  often  incrusting  like 
lichens,  but  sometimes  branched. 

Es'Cha-llne  (-rin),  a.  (Zool.)  Like,  or  pertaining  to, 
the  genus  Eschara,  or  family  Escharidse. 

Es'Cha-rot'iC  (-rSt'ik),  a.  [Gr.  eo-xapMTKcds,  fr.  ecrxapa. 
an  eschar  :  ct.F.escharotique.']  (Med.)  Serving  or  tend- 
ing to  form  an  eschar  ;  producing  a  scar ;  caustic. 

Es'cha-rot'iC,  n.  (Med.)  A  substance  which  produces 
an  eschar ;  a  caustic,  esp.  a  mild  caustic. 

Es'cha-tO-log'lc-al  (es'ka-t6-15j'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining 
to  the  last  or  final  things. 

Es'Cha-tOl'0-gy  (-tol'6-jy),  n.  [Gr.  etrxaro?  the  fur- 
thest, last  4-  -logy."]  The  doctrine  of  the  last  or  final 
things,  as  death,  judgment,  and  the  events  therewith 
connected. 

Es-Chaunge'  (es-chanj'),  n.    Exchange.     [06.s.] 

Es-cheat'  (5s-chet'),  re.  [OE.  eschele.  escheyte,  an  es- 
cheat, fr.  OF.  escheit,  esctieoit,  escheeite,  escheoite,  fr. 
escheoir  (F.  echoir)  to  fall  to,  fall  to  the  lot  of;  pref. 
es-  (L.  ex)  +  cheoir,  F.  choir,  to  fall,  fr.  L.  cadere.  See 
Chance,  and  cf.  Cheat.]  1.  (Law)  (a)  (Feud.  &  Eng. 
Law)  The  falling  back  or  reversion  of  lands,  by  some 
casualty  or  accident,  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  extinction  of  the  blood  of  the  tenant, 
which  may  happen  by  his  dying  without  heirs,  and  for- 
merly might  happen  by  corruption  of  blood,  that  is,  by 
reason  of  a  felony  or  attainder.     Tomlins.    Blackstone. 

(b)  (V.  S.  Law)  The  reverting  of  real  property  to  the 
State,  as  original  and  ultimate  proprietor,  by  reason  of  a 
failure  of  persons  legally  entitled  to  hold  the  same. 

^SSf  A  distinction  is  carefully  made,  by  English  writers, 
between  escheat  to  the  lord  of  the  fee  and  forjeiture  to  the 
crown.  But  in  this  country,  where  the  State  holds  the 
place  of  chief  lord  of  the  fee,  and  is  entitled  to  take  alike 
by  escheat  and  by  forfeiture,  this  distinction  is  not  essen- 
tial. Tomlins.    Kent. 

(c)  A  writ,  now  abolished,  to  recover  escheats  from  the 
person  in  possession.  Blackstone. 

2.  Lands  which  fall  to  the  lord  or  the  State  by  escheat. 

3.  That  which  falls  to  one ;  a  reversion  or  return. 

To  make  me  great  by  others*  loss  is  bad  escheat.  Spenser. 
Es-cheat',  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Escheated  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Escheating.]  (Law)  To  revert,  or  become  for- 
feited, to  the  lord,  the  crown,  or  the  State,  as  lands  by 
the  failure  of  persons  entitled  to  hold  the  same,  or  by 
forfeiture. 


In  this  country  it  is  the  general  rule  that  when 

the  title  to  land  fails  by  defect  of  heirs  or  devisees,  it 
necessarily  escheats  to  the  State ;  but  forfeiture  of  es- 
tate for  crime  is  hardly  knovpn  in  this  country,  and  cor- 
ruption of  blood  is  universally  abolished.  £ent.  Bouvier. 

Es-cheat',  v.  t.    (Law)  To  forfeit.  Bp.  Hall. 

Es-Cheat'a-hle  (-a-b'l),  a.  Liable  to  escheat. 

Es-Cheat'age  (-fij ;  48),  re.  The  right  of  succeeding  to 
an  escheat.  Sherwood. 

Es-cheat'or  (-er),  re.  (Law)  An  officer  whose  duty 
it  is  to  observe  what  escheats  have  taken  place,  and  to 
take  charge  of  them.  Burrill. 

Es'che-vin  (Ss'che-vTn),  n.  [OF.  eschevin,  a  sort  of 
magistrate,  alderman,  F.  echevin.'}  The  alderman  or 
chief  officer  of  an  ancient  guild.     [06«.] 

Es-CheW  (§s-chu'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eschewed 
(-chud') ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  re.  Eschewing.]  [OF.  eschever,  es- 
chiver,  eskiver,  P.  esguiver,  fr.  OHG.  sciuhen,  G.  scheuen; 
akin  to  E.  shy.  See  Shy,  a.]  1.  To  shun  ;  to  avoid,  as 
something  wrong,  or  from  a  feeling  of  distaste  ;  to  keep 
one's  self  clear  of. 

They  must  not  only  eschew  evil,  but  do  good.  Bp.  Beveridge. 

2.  To  escape  from ;  to  avoid.     [06s.] 

He  who  obeys,  destruction  shall  eschew.       Sandys. 

Es-Chew'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  eschews. 

Es-chew'ment(-ment),re.  The  act  of  eschevring.    [iJ.] 

II  Esch-SChOltz'i-a  (esh-sholts'i-a),  re.  [NL.  Named 
after  Dr.  Eschscholtz,  a  German  botanist.]  (Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  papaveraceous  plants,  found  in  California  and 
upon  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  some  species  of 
which  produce  beautiful  yellow,  orange,  rose-colored,  or 
white  flowers  ;  the  California  poppy. 

Es'chy-nlte  (es'ki-nit),  n.  [Gr.  a'urxvni  shame.] 
(Min.)  A  rare  mineral,  containing  chiefly  niobium,  tita- 
nium, thorium,  and  cerium.  It  was  so  called  by  Berze- 
lius  on  account  of  the  inability  of  chemical  science,  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery,  to  separate  some  of  its  con- 
stituents. 

Es-coch'eon  (es-kQch'iin),  re.    Escutcheon.     [Obs.'] 

Es'co-pet',  II  Es'co-pette'  (gs'ko-pef),  re.  [Sp.  esco- 
peta,  F.  escopette.']    A  kind  of  firearm  ;  a  carbine. 

II  Es-CO'd-al  (es-ko'ri-al),  re.     [Sp.]    See  Escurial. 

Es'COrt  (es'kSrt),  n.  [F.  escorte.  It.  scorta  a  guard  or 
guide,  fr.  scorgere  to  perceive,  discern,  lead,  fr.  L.  ex  out, 
quite  -|-  corrigere  to  correct,  set  right.    See  Correct.] 

1.  A  body  of  armed  men  to  attend  a  person  of  distinction 
for  the  sake  of  affording  safety  when  on  a  journey ;  one 
who  conducts  some  one  as  an  attendant ;  a  guard,  as  of 
prisoners  on  a  march ;  also,  a  body  of  persons,  attending 
as  a  mark  of  respect  or  honor ;  —  applied  to  movements 
on  land,  as  convoy  is  to  movements  at  sea. 

The  troops  of  my  escort  marched  at  the  ordinary  rate.   Burke. 

2.  Protection,  care,  or  safeguard  on  a  journey  or  ex- 
cursion ;  as,  to  travel  under  the  escort  of  a  friend. 

Es-cort'  (§s-kSrt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Escorted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Escorting.]  [Cf.  P.  escorter.  It.  scortare. 
See  Escort,  re.]  To  attend  with  a  view  to  ^uard  .-uid  pro- 
tect ;  to  accompany  as  safeguard ;  to  give  honorable  or 


ceremonious  attendance  to; — used  esp.  with  reference 
to  journeys  or  excursions  on  land ;  as,  to  escort  a  public 
functionary,  or  a  lady  ;  to  escort  a  baggage  wagon. 

Syn.— To  accompany ;  attend.    See  Accompany. 

Es-COt' (es-kSf),  re.     [OF.]    See  Scot,  a  tax.     [Obs."] 

Es-COt',  V.  t.  To  pay  the  reckoning  for  ;  to  support ; 
to  maintain.     [Obs."]  Shak, 

II  Es'QOUade'  (as'kwad'),  n.    [F.]    See  Squad. 

Es-QOUt'  (es-kouf),  n.    See  SconT.   [Obs.']  Hayward, 

Es-crihed'  (es-kribd'),  a.  [L.  e  out,  out  of  -|-  scribere 
to  write.]  Drawn  outside  of ;  —  used  to  designate  a  cir- 
cle that  touches  one  of  the  sides  of  a  given  triangle,  and 
also  the  other  two  sides  produced. 

Es'cript  (gs'kript),  n.     [OF.]     A  writing.     [Obs.] 

Es'ori-toire'  (es'krt-twiir'),  re.  [OF.  escritoire,  F.  ecrU 
toire,  LL.  scriptorium,  fr.  L.  scriptorius  belonging  to 
writing,  fr.  scribere  to  write.  See  Script,  and  cf.  ScRU- 
TOIRE.]  A  piece  of  furniture  used  as  a  writing  table, 
commonly  with  drawers,  pigeonholes,  and  the  like ;  a 
secretary  or  writing  desk. 

Es'cri-tO'ri-al  (Ss'kri-to'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  escritoire. 

Es-crod'  (es-krod'),  n.    See  Scrod,  a  young  cod. 

Es-crol'   I  (Ss-krol'),  n.    [See  Escrow,  Scroll.]   1.  A 

Es-croU' )     scroll.     [Obs.] 

2.  (Her.)  (a)  Along  strip  or  scroll  resembling  a  rib- 
bon or  a  band  of  parchment,  or  the  like,  anciently  placed 
above  the  shield,  and  supporting  the  crest,  (b)  In  mod- 
ern heraldry,  a  similar  ribbon  on  which  the  motto  is  in- 
scribed. 

Es'crow  (es'kro  or  Ss-kro'),  n.  [OF.  escroe,  escroue, 
a  roll  of  writings,  bond.  See  Scroll.]  (Law)  A  deed, 
bond,  or  other  written  engagement,  delivered  to  a  third 
person,  to  be  held  by  him  till  some  act  is  done  or  some 
condition  is  performed,  and  then  to  be  by  him  delivered 
to  the  grantee.  Blackstone. 

Es'cu-age  (es'kfl-aj ;  48),  re.  [OF.  escuage,  F.  ecuage, 
from  OF.  escu  shield,  F.  ecu.  See  Esquire.]  (Feud. 
Law)  Service  of  the  shield,  a  species  of  knight  service  by 
which  a  tenant  was  bound  to  follow  his  lord  to  war,  at 
his  own  charge.  It  was  afterward  exchanged  for  a  pe- 
cuniary satisfaction.    Called  also  scutage.       Blackstone. 

Es'cu-la'pl-an  (Ss'ku-la'pi-an),  a.    .ffisculapian. 

Es'cu-la'pi-us  (-us),  re.    Same  as  .ffiscuLAPius. 

Es'cu-lent  (Ss'kfi-lent),  a.  [L.  esculentus,  fr.  escare 
to  eat,  fr.  esca  food,  fr.  edere  to  eat :  cf.  F.  esculent.  See 
Eat.]  Suitable  to  be  used  by  man  for  food;  eatable; 
edible  ;  as,  esculent  plants ;  esculent  fish. 

Esculent  grain  for  food.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

Eecnlent  swallow  (Zool.),  the  swallow  which  makes  the 
edible  bird's-nest.  See  Edible  bird''s-nest,  under  Ediblb. 

Es'cu-lent,  n.  Anything  that  is  fit  for  eating  ;  that 
which  may  be  safely  eaten  by  man. 

Es-OUlic  (§s-ku'lik),  a.  [Prom  *NL.  Aesculus,  the 
generic  name  of  the  horse-chestnut,  f  r.  L.  aesculus  a  kind 
of  oak.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  the 
horse-chestnut ;  as,  esculic  acid. 

Es'cn-lln  (gs'kiS-lIn),  re.  [See  Esculic]  (Chem.)  A 
glucoside  obtained  from  the  Msculus  hippocnstanum,  or 
horse-chestnut,  and  characterized  by  its  fine  blue  fluores- 
cent solutions.     [Written  also  sesculin.] 

Es-cn'ri-al  (Ss-kti'ri-al),  re.  [Prop.  Sp.  escorial,  i.  e., 
a  hill  or  heap  of  rubbish,  earth,  and  stones  brought  out 
of  a  mine,  fr.  escoria  dross  of  metal,  L.  scoria,  fr.  Gr. 
(TKiapia.  Cf.  Scoria.]  A  palace  and  mausoleum  of  the 
kings  of  Spain,  being  a  vast  and  wonderful  structure 
about  twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Madrid. 

E^S"  The  ground  plan  is  said  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
rldiron,  the  structure  being  designed  in  honor  of  St. 
lawrence,  who  suffered  martyrdom  by  being  broiled  on 
a  gridiron ;  but  the  resemblance  is  very  slight.  It  is 
nearly  square,  inclosing  several  courts,  and  has  a  pro- 
jecting mass  which  stands  for  the  handle. 

Es-CUtch'eon  (es-kiioh'un),  re.  [OF.  escusson,  P. 
Scusson,  from  OF.  escu  shield,  F.  ecu.  See  Esquieb, 
Scutcheon.]      1.   (Her.)  The  surface,- 
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usually  a  shield,  upon  which  bearings^A 
are  marshaled  and  displayed.  The  sur- 
face of  the  escutcheon  is  called  the  field; 
the  upper  part  is  called  the  chief,  and 
the  lower  part  the  base  (see  Chief,  and 
Field).  That  side  of  the  escutcheon 
which  is  on  the  right  hand  of  the  knight 
who  bears  the  shield  on  his  arm  is  called 
dexter,  and  the  other  side  sinister. 

15^^  The  two  sides  of  an  escutcheon 
are  respectively  designated  as  dexter  and  sinister,  as  in 
the  cut,  and  the  different  parts  or  points  by  the  following 
names:  A,  Dexter  chief  point;  B,  Middle  chief  point; 
C,  Sinister  chief  point ;  B,  Honor  or  color  point ;  E, 
Fesse  or  heart  point ;  F,  Nombril  or  navel  point ;  G,  Dex- 
ter base  point ;  B,  Middle  base  point ;  I,  Smister  base 
point. 

2.  A  marking  upon  the  back  part  of  a  cow's  udder  and 
the  space  above  it  (the  perineum),  formed  by  the  liair 
growing  upward  or  outward  instead  of  downward.  It  is 
esteemed  an  index  of  milking  qualities.  C.  L.  Flint, 

3.  (Naut.)  That  part  of  a  vessel's  stern  on  which  her 
name  is  written.  B.  H.  Dana,  Jr, 

4.  (Carp.)  A  thin  metal  plate  or  shield  to  protect 
wood,  or  for  ornament,  as  the  shield  around  a  keyhole. 

5.  (Zool.)  The  depression  behind  the  beak  of  certain 
bivalves  ;  the  ligamental  area. 

Escutcheon  of  pretense,  .an  escutcheon  used  in  English 
heraldry  to  display  the  arms  of  the  bearer's  wife  ;  —  not 
commonly  used  unless  she  is  an  heiress.   Cf.  Impalement. 

Es-cutch'eoned  (-Bud),  a.  Having  an  escutcheon  ; 
furnished  \vith  a  coat  of  arms  or  ensign.  Young. 

Ese  (ez),  n.     Ease  ;  pleasure.     [Ote.]  Chaucer. 

Es'em-plas'tlC  (gs'gm-plits'tik),  a.  [Gr.  «  into,  to 
-f-  ev  one  +  TAaoTiKo9  molded,  formed.  See  Plastic] 
Shaped  iuto  one  ;  tending  to,  or  formative  into,  unity. 
[R.]  Coleridge. 
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Es'er-ine  (Ss'er-in  or  -en ;  104),  n.  [From  native 
name  of  the  Calabar  bean  :  cf.  F.  eserine.']  {Chem.)  An 
alkaloid  found  in  the  Calabar  bean,  and  the  seed  of 
Physosligma  venenosum, ;  physostigmine.  It  is  used  in 
ophthalmic  surgery  for  its  effect  in  contracting  the  pupil. 

E-sex'u-al  (e-seks'iS-al),  a.  [Pref.  e-  +  sexual.^ 
CBiol.)  Sexless ;  asexual. 

Es-guard'  (§s-gard'),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  esgari  regard,  F. 
igurd.     See  Guard.]     Guard.     \_Obs.']  Beau.  <&  Fl. 

Eslcar  (es'ker),  or  Es'ker,  n.     (Geol.)  See  Eschae. 

Es'ki-mo  (estl-mo),  n.  ;  pi.  Eskimos  (-moz).  [Origi- 
nally applied  by  the  Algonquins  to  the  Northern  Indians, 
and  meaning  eaters  of  raw  flesh.']  {BOinol.)  One  of  a 
peculiar  race  inhabiting  Arctic  America  and  Greenland. 
In  many  respects  the  Eskimos  resemble  the  Mongolian 
race.     [Written  also  Esquimau.^ 

Eskimo  dog  (Zool.), 
one  of  a  breed  of  large 
and  powerful  dogs  used 
by  the  Eskimos  to 
draw  sledges.  It  close- 
ly resembles  the  gray 
wolf,  with  which  it  is 
often  crossed. 

Es-loin'  (Ss-loin'), 
V.  t.  [See  Eloign.]  To 
remoTe  ;  to  banish  ;  to 
withdraw ;  to  avoid  ; 
to  eloign.    \_Obs.'\ 

From  worldly  cares  he  did  himself  esloln.      Spenser. 

ES'ne-cy  (es'ne-sy),  n.  [See  Eigne.]  {Eng.  Law)  A 
prerogative  given  to  the  eldest  coparcener  to  choose  first 
after  an  inheritance  is  divided.  Mozley  &  W. 

E-SOd'lC  (e-sod'ik),  a.  [Gr.  eaw  within  +  oSos  way.] 
{Physiol.)  Conveying  impressions  from  the  surface  of 
the  body  to  the  spinal  cord ;  —  said  of  certain  nerves. 
Opposed  to  exodic. 

E-soph'a-gal  (e-sSf'a-gal),  a.    {Anai.)  Esophageal. 

E'SO-phag'e-al  (e'so-fSj'e-ral  or -fa'je-al),  a.  (Anat.) 
Pertaining  to  the  esophagus.   [Written  also  oesophageal.'] 

E'SO-phag'e-an  (-on),  a.     {Anat.)  Esophageal. 

E-SOph'a-gOt'0-my  (e-sof'a-got'o-my),  re.  [Gr.  oio-o- 
^dyoi  the  esophagus  -f"  Tefivsiv  to  cut.]  {Surg.)  The 
operation  of  making  an  incision  into  the  esophagus,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  any  foreign  substance  that  ob- 
structs the  passage.     [Written  also  cesophagotomy .'] 

E-SOph'a-gUS  (e-sof'a-giis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oio-oi^a- 
yos ;  root  of  oIo-m  which  is  used  as  future  of  <f>€pei.v  to 
bear,  carry  (cf.  Skr.  vi  to  go,  drive)  -(-  ^ayelv  to  eat.] 
(Anat.)  That  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  between  the 
pharynx  and  the  stomach  ;  the  gullet.  See  Ulust.  of 
Digestive  apparatus,  under  Digestive.  [Written  also 
cesophagus.] 

Ir-so'pi-an  (e-so'pi-an),  1  a.    Same  as  .^sopian,  .SIsop- 

E-sop'ic  (e-s5p'ik),        J     10. 

Es'O-ter'lC  (Ss'o-ter'ik),  a.  [Gr.  eo-Mrept/cos,  fr.  eaoj- 
Tepos  inner,  interior,  comp.  fr.  eo-u  in,  within,  fr.  es,  615, 
into,  fr.  kv  in.  See  In.]  Designed  for,  and  understood 
by,  the  specially  initiated  alone  ;  not  communicated,  or 
not  intelhgible,  to  the  general  body  of  followers ;  pri- 
vate ;  interior  ;  acToamatic ;  —  said  of  the  private  and 
more  recondite  instructions  and  doctrines  of  philoso- 
phers.   Opposed  to  exoteric. 

Enough  if  every  age  produce  two  or  three  critics  of  this  eso- 
teric class,  with  here  and  there  a  reader  to  understand  them. 

Be  Quincey. 

Es'0-ter'lc-al  (-T-kal),  a.    Esoteric. 

Es'0-ter'ic-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  esoteric  manner. 

Es'0-ter'l-clsm  (-i-siz'm),  n.  Esoteric  doctrine  or 
principles. 

Es'0-ter'lcs  (-Iks),  n.  Mysterious  or  hidden  doc- 
trines ;  secret  science. 

Es'0-ter-y  (Ss'o-ter-y ),  re.  Mystery ;  esoterics  ;  —  op- 
posed to  exotery.  A.  Tucker. 

II  E'sox  (e'sSks),  re.  [L.,  a  kind  of  pike.]  {Zo'ol.)  A 
genus  of  fresh-water  fishes,  including  pike  and  pickerel. 

Es-pace'  (5s-pas'),  re.    Space.     [Oi*.]  Chaucer. 

Es'pa-don  (es'pa-dSn),  re.  [F.  espadon,  fr.  Sp.  espa- 
don,  fr.  espada  sword ;  or  fr.  It.  spadone  an  espadon, 
spada  sword.]  A  long,  heavy,  two-handed  and  two- 
edged  sword,  formerly  used  by  Spanish  foot  soldiers  and 
by  executioners.  Wilhelm. 

Es-pal'ler  (es-pSl'yer),  n.  [F.  espalier,  fr.  It.  spallie- 
ra,  fr.  spalla  shoulder,  the  same  word  as  F.  epaule.  See 
Epaulet.]  {Hori.)  A  railing  or  trellis  upon  which  fruit 
trees  or  shrubs  are  trained,  as  upon  a  wall ;  a  tree  or 
row  of  trees  so  trained. 

And  figs  from  standard  and  espalier  join.  Pope. 

Es-pal'ler,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Espalieeed  (-yerd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  EsPAiiEKiNG.]  To  form  an  espalier  of, 
or  to  protect  by  an  espalier. 

Es-par'cet  (es-par'sgt),  re.  [F.  esparcet,  esparcette, 
Sparcet,  ir.  Sp.  esparceta,  esparcilla.]  {Bot.)  The  com- 
mon sainfoin  {Onobrychis  sativa),  an  Old  World  legu- 
minous forage  plant. 

II  Es-par'tO  (-to),  re.  [Sp.  ;  cf.  L.  spartum  Spanish 
broom,  Gr.  awdpTov.']  {Bot.)  A  species  of  Spanish  grass 
{Macrochloa  tenuissima),  of  which  cordage,  shoes,  bas- 
kets, etc.,  are  made.     It  is  also  used  for  making  paper. 

II  Es'pau'liere'  (es'po'lySr'),  re.  [OF.  &  F.  epauliere. 
See  Espalier.]  A  defense  for  the  shoulder,  composed 
of  flexible  overlapping  plates  of  metal,  used  in  the  15th 
century ;  —  the  origin  of  the  modern  epaulette.  Fairholt. 

Es-pe'Oial  (Ss-pesh'al),  a.  [OF.  especial,  F.  special, 
li.  specialis,  fr.  species  a  particular  sort,  kind,  or  qual- 
ity. See  Species,  and  cf.  Special.]  Distinguished  among 
others  of  the  same  class  or  kind  ;  special ;  concerning  a 
species  or  a  single  object ;  principal ;  particular  ;  as,  in 
an  especial  manner  or  degree. 

Syn,  —  Peculiar ;  special ;  particular ;  uncommon ; 
chief.    See  Peculiar. 

Es-pe'cial-ly,  adv.  In  an  especial  manner ;  oliiefly ; 
particularly  ;  peculiarly ;  in  an  uncommon  degree. 


Es-pe'clal-ness  (es-p5ah'al-nSs),  re.  The  state  of  being 
especial. 

Es'pe-rance  (5s'pe-rans),  re.  [F.  esperance,  fr.  L. 
sperans,  p.  pr.  of  sperare  to  hope.]    Hope.  [Obs.']  Shah. 

IIEs'pi-aille' (es'pl-al'),  re.     Espial.     [06s.] 

Es-pi'al  (es-pi'al),   re.      [OE.   &  Norm.   F.  espiaille. 
See  Espy.]    1.  The  act  of  espying ;  notice;  discovery. 
Screened  from  espial  by  the  jutting  cape,       Bt/ron. 

2.  One  who  espies ;  a  spy;  a  scout.  [Ofe.]  "Their 
espials  .  .  .  brought  word. "  Holland. 

Es-pi'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  espies.  Marmar. 

Es'pi-nel  (es'pT-ngl),  re.    A  kind  of  ruby.    See  Spinel. 

Es'pi-O-nage  (es'pi-S-naj  or  -nazh' ;  277),  re.  [F.  es- 
pionnage,  fr.  espionner  to  spy,  fr.  espion  spy,  OF.  es- 
pie.  See  Espy.]  The  practice  or  employment  of  spies ; 
the  practice  of  watching  the  words  and  conduct  of  oth- 
ers, to  make  discoveries,  as  spies  or  secret  emissaries ; 
secret  watching. 

Es'pla-nade'  (es'pla-nad'),  re.  [F.  esplanade,  Sp.  es- 
planada,  explanada,  cf.  It.  spianata;  fr.  Sp.  explanar 
to  level,  L.  explanare  to  flatten  or  spread  out.  See 
Explain.]  1.  {Fort.)  {a)  A  clear  space  between  a  cita- 
del and  the  nearest  houses  of  the  town.  Campbell  {3Iil. 
Bid.).  (6)  The  glacis  of  the  counterscarp,  or  the  slope  of 
the  parapet  of  the  covered  way  toward  the  country. 

2.  {Hort.)  A  grass  plat;  a  lavm.  Simmonds. 

3.  Any  clear,  level  space  used  for  public  walks  or 
drives  ;  esp. ,  a  terrace  by  the  seaside. 

Es-plees'  (es-plez'Y,  re.  pi.  [LL.  expletia,  OF.  espleit. 
Cf.  Exploit.]  {Old  Eng.  Law)  The  full  profits  or  prod- 
ucts which  ground  or  land  yields,  as  the  hay  of  the  mead- 
ows, the  feed  of  the  pasture,  the  grain  of  arable  fields, 
the  rents,  services,  and  the  like.  Cowell. 

Es-pous'age(-pouz'aj),re.  Espousal.  \_Obs.']  Latimer. 

Es-pous'al  {-al),  re.  [OF.  espousailles,  pi.,  F.  epou- 
sailles,  L.  sponsalia,  fr.  sponsalis  belonging  to  betrothal 
or  espousal.    See  Espouse,  and  cf.  Sponsal,  Spousal.] 

1.  The  act  of  espousing  or  betrothing ;  especially,  in 
the  plural,  betrothal ;  plighting  of  the  troths  ;  a  contract 
of  marriage ;  sometimes,  the  marriage  ceremony. 

2.  The  uniting  or  allying  one's  self  with  anything ; 
maintenance ;  adoption ;  as,  the  espousal  of  a  quarrel. 

Tlie  open  espousal  of  his  cause.  Lord  Or/ord. 
Es-pouse'  (es-pouz'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Espoused 
(-pouzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Espousing.]  [OF.  espouser, 
esposer,  F.  epouser,  L.  sponsare  to  betroth,  espouse,  fr. 
sponsus  betrothed,  p.  p.  of  spondere  to  promise  solemnly 
or  sacredly.  Cf .  Spouse.  ]  1.  To  betroth  ;  to  promise 
in  marriage ;  to  give  as  spouse. 
A  virgin  espoused  to  a  man  whose  name  was  Joseph.  Luke  i.  27. 

2.  To  take  as  spouse ;  to  take  to  wife  ;  to  marry. 

Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress,  .  .  . 
And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse.  Shah. 

3.  To  take  to  one's  self  with  a  view  to  maintain  ;  to 
make  one's  own ;  to  take  up  the  cause  of ;  to  adopt ;  to 
embrace.     "  He  ejipoased  that  quarrel. "  Bacon. 

Promised  faithfully  to  espouse  his  cause  as  soon  as  he  got  out 
of  the  war.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Es-pouse'ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  espousement.] 
The  act  of  espousing,  or  the  state  of  being  espoused. 

Es-pOUS'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  espouses;  one  who 
embraces  the  cause  of  another  or  makes  it  his  own. 

II  Es'pres-Si'VO  (as'pras-se'vo),  a.  [It.]  {Mus.)  With 
expression. 

Es-prin'gal  (es-prln'gal),  re.  [See  Speingal.]  {Mil. 
Antiq.)  An  engine  of  war  used  for  throwing  viretons, 
large  stones,  and  other  missiles ;  a  springal. 

II  Es'prlt'(58'pre'),re.     [F.    See  Spirit.]    Spirit. 

Esprit  de  corps  (de  kor'),  a  French  phrase  much  used  by 
English  writers  to  denote  the  common  spirit  pervading 
the  members  of  a  body  or  association  of  persons.  It  im- 
plies sympathy,  enthusiasm,  devotion,  and  jealous  regard 
for  the  honor  of  the  body  as  a  whole. 

Es-py'  (Ss-pi'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Espied  (-pid') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Espying.]  XOF.  espier,  F.  epier,  from 
OHG.  spehon  to  watch,  spy,  G.  sp'dhen;  akin  to  L. 
specere  to  look,  species  sight,  shape,  appearance,  kind. 
See  Spice,  Spy,  and  cf.  Espionage.]  1.  To  catch  sight 
of ;  to  perceive  with  the  eyes ;  to  discover,  as  a  distant 
object  partly  concealed,  or  not  obvious  to  notice ;  to  see 
at  a  glance ;  to  discern  unexpectedly ;  to  spy ;  as,  to 
espy  land  ;  to  espy  a  man  in  a  crowd. 

As  one  of  them  opened  his  sack  to  give  his  ass  provender  in 
the  inn,  ...  he  espied  his  money.  Gen.  xlii.  27. 

A  goodly  vessel  did  I  then  espy 
Come  like  a  giant  from  a  haven  broad.      Wordsworth. 

2.  To  inspect  narrowly ;  to  examine  and  keep  watch 
upon ;  to  watch  ;  to  observe. 

He  sends  angels  to  espy  us  in  all  our  ways.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Sjm.  —  To  discern ;  discover ;  detect ;  descry ;  spy. 

Es-py',  V.  i.  To  look  or  search  narrowly ;  to  look 
about ;  to  watch  ;  to  take  notice  ;  to  spy. 

Stand  by  the  way,  and  espy.  Jer.  xlviii.  19. 

Es-py',  re. ;  pi.  Espies  (-piz').  [OF.  espie.  See  Espy, 
?;.,  Spy.]    A  spy;  a  scout.     lObs.']  Huloet. 

-esque  (-esk).  [F.,  fr.  It.  -isco.  Cf.  -ish.]  A  suffix 
of  certain  words  from  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
It  denotes  manner  or  style;  like;  as,  arabesque,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Arabs. 

Es'qui-mau  (es'ki-mS),  re.;  pi.  Esquimauk  (-moz). 
[P.]    Same  as  Eskimo. 

It  is  ...  an  error  to  suppose  that  where  an  Esquimau  can 
live,  a  civilized  man  can  live  also.  M^Clintock. 

Es-qnire'  (es-kwJr'),  re.  [OF.  eseuyer,  escuier,  prop- 
erly, a  shield-bearer,  F.  ecuyer  shield-bearer,  armor- 
bearer,  squire  of  a  knight,  esquire,  equerry,  rider,  horse- 
man, LL.  seutarius  shield-bearer,  fr.  L.  scutum  shield, 
akin  to  Gr.  <7kCto9  skin,  hide,  from  a  root  meaning 
to  cover ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  Aide  to  cover.  See  Hide  to 
cover,  and  cf.  Equeeey,  Escutcheon.]  Originally,  a 
shield-bearer  or  armor-bearer,  an  attendant  on  a  knight ; 
in  modem  times,  a  title  of  dignity  next  in  degree  below 


knight  and  above  gentleman ;  also,  a  title  of  office  and 
courtesy ;  —  often  shortened  to  squire. 

^S^^  In  England,  the  title  of  esquire  belongs  by  right 
of  birth  to  the  eldest  sons  of  knights  and  their  eldest  sons 
in  perpetual  succession ;  to  th«  eldest  sons  of  younger 
sons  of  peers  and  their  eldest  sons  in  perpetual  succes- 
sion. It  is  also  given  to  sheriffs,  to  justices  of  the  peace 
while  in  commission,  to  those  who  bear  special  office  in 
the  royal  household,  to  counselors  at  law,  bachelors  of 
divinity,  law,  or  physic,  and  to  others.  In  the  IJnited 
States  the  title  is  commonly  given  in  courtesy  to  lawyers 
and  justices  of  the  peace,  and  is  often  used  m  the  super- 
scription of  letters  instead  of  Mr. 

Es-quire'  (Ss-kwir'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Esquired 
(-kwird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Esquiring.]  To  wait  on  as  an 
esquire  or  attendant  in  public  ;  to  attend.     IColloq.'] 

II  Es'quisse'  (as'kes'),  re.  [F.  See  Sketch.]  {Fine 
Arts)  The  first  sketch  of  a  picture  or  model  of  a  statue. 

-ess  (-Ss).  [OF.  -esse,  LL.  -ma,  Gr.  -lo-o-o..]  A  suffix 
used  to  form  feminine  nouns;  as,  actress,  deaconess, 
songstress. 

Es'say  (es'st),  re. ;  pi.  Essays  (-saz).  [F.  essai,  fr.  L. 
exagium  a  weighing,  weight,  balance  ;  ex  out  -)-  agere  to 
drive,  do ;  cf.  examen,  exagmen,  a  means  of  weighing, 
a  weighing,  the  tongue  of  a  balance,  exigere  to  drive  out, 
examine,  weigh,  Gr.  e^ayiov  a  weight,  e^ayM^ew  to  exam- 
ine, i^dyeiv  to  drive  out,  export.  See  Agent,  and  cf. 
Exact,  Examine,  Assay.]  1.  An  effort  made,  or  exer- 
tion of  body  or  mind,  for  the  performance  of  anything ; 
a  trial ;  attempt ;  as,  to  make  an  essay  to  benefit  a 
friend.     "  The  essaj/ at  organization. "  M.Arnold. 

2.  {Lit.)  A  composition  treating  of  any  particular 
subject ;  —  usuaUy  shorter  and  less  methodical  than  a 
formal,  finished  treatise ;  as,  an  essay  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  Homer ;  an  essay  on  fossils,  or  on  commerce. 

3.  An  assay.    See  Assay,  re.     [06s.] 

Syn.  —  Attempt;  trial;  endeavor;  effort;  tract;  trea- 
tise ;  dissertation ;  disquisition. 

Es-say'  (es-sa'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Essayed  (-sad') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Essaying.]     [F.  essay  er.    See  Essay,  re.  j 

1.  To  exert  one's  power  or  faculties  upon ;  to  make 
an  effort  to  perform  ;  to  attempt ;  to  endeavor ;  to  make 
experiment  or  trial  of ;  to  try. 

What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing  ?  Byron. 

Essaying  nothing  she  can  not  perform.        Emerson. 
A  danger  lest  the  young  enthusiast  .  .  .  should  e'isay  the  im- 
possible. J.  C.  Shairp, 

2.  To  test  the  value  and  purity  of  (metals) ;  to  assay. 
See  Assay.     [06s.]  Locke. 

Es-say'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  essays.  Addison. 

Es'say-ist  (Ss'sa-Tst ;  277),  re.  A  writer  of  an  essay,  or 
of  essays.  B.  Jonson. 

Es'sence  (Ss'sens),  re.  [F.  essence,  L.  essentia,  formed 
as  if  fr.  a  p.  pr.  of  esse  to  be.    See  Is,  and  cf.  Entity.] 

1.  The  constituent  elementary  notions  which  consti- 
tute a  complex  notion,  and  must  be  enumerated  to  de- 
fine it ;  —  sometimes  called  the  nominal  essence. 

2.  The  constituent  quality  or  qualities  which  belong 
to  any  object,  or  class  of  objects,  or  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  being  what  they  are  (distinguished  as  real  es- 
sence) ;  the  real  being,  divested  of  all  logical  accidents ; 
that  quality  which  constitutes  or  marks  the  true  nature 
of  anything ;  distinctive  character ;  hence,  virtue  or 
quaUty  of  a  thing,  separated  from  its  grosser  parts. 

The  laws  are  at  present,  both  in  form  and  essence,  the  great- 
est curse  that  society  labors  under.  Landor. 

Gifts  and  alms  are  the  expressions,  not  the  essence  of  this 

virtue  [charity].  Addison. 

Tlie  essence  of  Addison's  humor  is  irony.    Courthope. 

3.  Constituent  substance. 

And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure.         Milton. 

4.  A  being  ;  esp.,  a  purely  spiritual  being. 

As  far  as  gods  and  heavenly  essences 

Can  perish.  Hilton. 

He  had  been  indulging  in  fanciful  speculations  on  spiritual 

essences,  until  ...  he  had  an  ideal  world  of  his  own  around 

him.  W.  Irving. 

5.  The  predominant  qualities  or  virtues  of  a  plant  or 
drug,  extracted  and  refined  from  grosser  matter ;  or, 
more  strictly,  the  solution  in  spirits  of  wine  of  a  volatile 
or  essential  oil ;  as,  the  essence  of  mint,  and  the  like. 

The  .  .  .  word  essence  .  .  .  scarcely  underwent  a  more  com- 
plete transformation  when  from  being  the  abstract  of  the  verb 
"  to  be,"  it  came  to  denote  something  sufficiently  concrete  ta 
be  inclosed  in  a  glass  bottle.  X  S.  Mill. 

6.  Perfume ;  odor ;  scent ;  or  the  volatile  matter  con- 
stituting perfume. 

Nor  let  the  imprisoned  essences  exhale.  Pope. 

Es'sence,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Essenced  (-senst) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  EssENCiHG  (-sen-sing).]  To  perfume ;  to 
scent.     "  Essenced  iops."  Addison. 

Es-sene'  (es-sen'),  n. ;  pi.  Essenes  (-senz').  [Gr. 
'Eo-oTjvoi,  lit.,  physicians,  because  they  practiced  medi- 
cine, fr.  Chald.  dsayd  to  heal,  cf.  Heb.  asa.]  One  of  a 
sect  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Savior,  remarka- 
ble for  their  strictness  and  abstinence. 

Es'se-nism  (Ss'se-nTz'm),  re.  The  doctrine  or  the 
practices  of  the  Essenes.  Be  Quincey. 

Es-sen'tlal  (8s-sSn'shal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  essentiel.  See 
Essence.]  1.  Belonging  to  the  essence,  or  that  which 
makes  an  object,  or  class  of  objects,  what  it  is. 

Majestic  as  the  voice  sometimes  became,  there  was  forever  in 
it  an  essential  character  of  plaintiveness.  Hawthorne. 

2.  Hence,  reaUy  existing ;  existent. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  thou  art  but  a  name. 

And  no  essential  thing  ?  Tvebster  (1623/. 

3.  Important  in  the  highest  degree ;  indispensable  to 
the  attainment  of  an  object ;  indispensably  necessary. 

Judgment 's  more  essential  to  a  general 
Than  courage.  Denham, 

How  to  live  ?  —  that  is  the  essential  question  for  \ib,  H.  Spencer. 

4.  Containing  the  essence  or  characteristic  portion  of 
a  substance,  as  of  a  plant ;  highly  rectified  ;  pure ;  hence, 
unmixed ;  as,  an  essential  Qil.  "  Mine  own  essential 
horror."  Ford, 
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B-  {Mus.)  Necessary;  indispensable; — said  of  those 
tones  which  constitute  a  chord,  in  distinction  from  orna- 
mental or  passing  tones. 

6.  {Med.)  Idiopathic;  independent  of  other  diseases. 

EBsentlal  character  (ii!0/.),  the  prominent  characteristics 
wliich  serve  to  distinguish  one  genus,  species,  etc.,  from 
another.  —  Eeaential  disease.  Essential  fever  (Med.),  one  that 
is  not  dependent  on  another. —Essential  oils  (t'/iC/H.),  a 
class  of  volatile  oils,  extracted  from  various  plants,  fruits, 
or  flowers,  having  each  its  characteristic  odor,  and  hot 
burning  taste.  They  are  used  in  essences,  perfumery, 
etc.,  and  include  many  varieties  of  compounds  ;  as  lemon 
oil  is  a  terpene,  oil  of  hitler  almonds  an  aldehyde,  od 
of  wintergreen  an  ethereal  salt,  etc. ;  —  called  also  vola- 
tile ods  in  distinction  from  the  fixed  or  nonvolatile. 

Es-sen'tial  (Ss-sen'shal),  n.  1.  Existence;  being. 
\Obs.']  Milton. 

'  2.  That  which  is  essential ;  first  or  constituent  princi- 
ple ;  as,  the  essentials  of  religion. 

Es-sen'tl-al'1-ty  (-shi-51'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing essential ;  the  essential  part.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Es-sen'tial-ly  (Ss-sen'shal-ly),  adv.  In  an  essential 
manner  or  degree  ;  in  an  indispensable  degree  ;  really  ; 
as,  essentialli/  different. 

Es-sen'tlal-ness,  re.    Essentiality.  Ld.  Digby. 

Es-sen'ti-ate  (-shT-at),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Essenti- 
ATED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  re.  Essentiating.]  To  form  or  con- 
stitute the  essence  or  being  of.     \Obs.'\  Boyle. 

Es-sen'ti-ate,  v.  i.  To  become  assimilated;  to  be 
changed  into  the  essence.     [OAi.]  B.  Jonson. 

Es-SOln'  (Ss-som')  or  £s-SOlgn'  (Ss-soin'),  re.  [OF.  es- 
soine,  essoigne,  E.  exoine,  LL.  essonia,  exonia;  pref. 
ex-  (L.  ex  from)  -)-  sunnis,  sun7iia,  sonia,  hindrance,  ex- 
cuse. Cf.  Icel.  sy7i  refus.al,  synja  to  deny,  refuse,  Goth. 
sunja  truth,  sunjon  to  justify,  OS.  sunnea  impediment, 
OHGr.  sunna.J  1.  {Eng.  Law)  An  excuse  for  not  ap- 
pearing in  court  at  the  return  of  process ;  the  allegation 
of  an  excuse  to  the  court. 

2.  Excuse  ;  exemption.     [OJjt.] 

From  every  work  he  challenged  essoin.        Spenser. 

Essoin  day  (Enr/.  Law),  the  first  general  return  day  of 
the  term,  on  which  the  court  sits  to  receive  essoins. 

Blackstone. 

Es-SOln',  V,  t.  [OF.  essoinier,  essoignier,  essonier, 
LL.  essoniare,  exoniare.  See  Essoin,  re.]  {Eng.  Law) 
To  excuse  for  nonappearance  in  court.  "  I  '11  not  essoin 
thee."  Quarles. 

Es-SOln'er  (-er),  n.  (Eng.  Law)  An  attorney  who 
Bufficiently  excuses  the  absence  of  another. 

Es'SO-lUte  (§s's6-nit),  n.  [Named  from  Gr.  ijira-iav 
inferior,  because  not  so  hard  as  some  minerals  it  resem- 
bles, e.  g.,  hyacinth.]  {Min.)  Cinnamon  stone,  a  variety 
of  garnet.     See  Gaknet. 

Es'SO-rant  (Ss'sS-rant),  a.  [F.]  {Her.)  Standing, 
but  with  the  wings  spread,  as  if  about  to  fly  ;  —  said  of 
a  bird  borne  as  a  charge  on  an  escutcheon. 

Est  (est),  n.  &  adv.    East.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

-est  (-5st).  [AS.  -osl,  -est;  akin  to  G.  -est,  -ist,  Icel. 
-astr,  -sir,  Goth,  -ists,  -osts,  Skr.  -ish{ha.2  A  suffix  used 
to  form  the  superlative  of  adjectives  and  adverbs ;  as, 
emoothe«</  earl(y)ie«/. 

Bs-tab'Ilsh  (Ss-tab1ish),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Estab- 
lished (-lisht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Establishing.]  [OE. 
establissen,  OF.  establir,  F.  etablir,  fr.  L.  stabilire,  fr. 
stabilis  firm,  steady,  stable.  See  Stable,  a.,  -ish,  and 
cf.  Stablish.]  1.  To  make  stable  or  firm ;  to  fix  im- 
movably or  firmly ;  to  set  (a  thing)  in  a  place  and  make 
it  stable  there ;  to  settle ;  to  confu-m. 

So  were  the  chm-ches  established  in  the  faith.    Acts  xvi.  5. 

The  best  established  tempers  can  scarcely  forbear  being  borne 
down.  Burlce. 

Confidence  which  must  precede  union  could  be  established 
only  by  consummate  prudence  and  self-control.        Bancroft. 

2.  To  appoint  or  constitute  for  permanence,  as  officers, 
laws,  regulations,  etc. ;  to  enact ;  to  ordain. 

By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  established 
The  people's  magistrates.  Shak. 

Now,  O  king,  establish  the  decree,  and  sign  the  writing,  that 
it  be  not  changed.  Ban.  vi.  8. 

3.  To  originate  and  secure  the  permanent  existence  of ; 
to  found  ;  to  institute  ;  to  create  and  regulate ;  —  said 
of  a  colony,  a  state,  or  other  institutions. 

He  hath  established  it  [the  earth],  he  created  it  not  in  vain,  he 
formed  it  to  be  inhabited.  Is.  xlv.  18. 

Woe  to  him  that  buildcth  a  town  with  blood,  and  estahlisheth 
a  city  by  miquity  I  ]{ab.  ii.  12. 

4.  To  secure  public  recognition  in  favor  of  ;  to  prove 
and  cause  to  be  accepted  as  true  ;  as,  to  establish  a  fact, 
usage,  principle,  opinion,  doctrine,  etc. 

At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  at  the  mouth  of  three  wit- 
nesses, shall  the  matter  be  established.  Deut.  xix.  15. 

5.  To  set  up  in  business ;  to  place  advantageously  in 
B_  fixed  condition ;— used  reflexively  ;  3,a,  he  established 
himself  in  a  place  ;  the  enemy  established  themselves  in 
the  citadel. 

Es-tab'llsh-er  (-er),  re.    One  who  establishes. 

Es-tab'lish-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OP.  establisse- 
ment,  F.  etablissement.'}  \.  The  act  of  establishing; 
a  ratifymg  or  ordaining  ;  settlement ;  confirmation. 

2.  -The  state  of  being  established,  founded,  and  the 
uke ;  fixed  state. 

3.  That  which  is  established  ;  as  :  {a)  A  form  of  gov- 
ernment, civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  especially,  a  system  of 
religion  maintained  by  the  civil  power ;  as,  the  Episco- 
pal estoiZisAmen^  of  England.  (6)  A  permanent  civil, 
military,  or  commercial,  force  or  organization,  (c)  The 
place  in  which  one  is  permanently  fixed  for  residence  or 
busmess  ;  residence,  including  grounds,  furniture,  equi- 
page, etc.,  with  which  one  is  fitted  out ;  also,  any  office 
or  place  of  business,  with  its  fixtures ;  that  which  serves 
lor  the  carrying  on  of  a  business ;  as,  to  keep  up  a  large 
establishment ;  a  manufacturing  establishment. 

Exposing  the  shabby  parts  of  the  estahlithment.     W.  Irving. 

»v"*?:''ii*'^-',°*  °'  *■"*  P"*  {Hydrography),  a  datum  on 
wmch  the  tides  are  computed  at  the  given  port,  obtained 


by  observation,  viz.,  the  interval  between  the  moon's 
passage  over  the  meridian  and  the  time  of  high  water  at 
the  port,  on  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon. 

Es-tab'lish-men-ta'rl-an  (Ss-tSb'lTsh-mgn-ta'ri-an), 
re.  One  who  regards  the  Church  primarily  as  an  estab- 
lishment formed  by  the  State,  and  overlooks  its  intrinsic 
spiritual  character.  Shipley. 

II  Es'ta-cade'  (Ss'ta-kad'),  re.  [P. ;  cf.  It.  steccata, 
Sp.  estacuda.  Cf.  Stake.]  {Mil.)  A  dike  of  piles  in  the 
sea,  a  river,  etc.,  to  check  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Es'ta-Iet'        )  (Ss'ta-fgf),  «.    [P.  estafette,  cf.  Sp. 

II  Es'ta-fette'  J  eslafeta;  fr.  It.  staffetta,  fr.  staff  a 
stirrup,  f r.  OHG.  stapho  footstep,  footprint,  G.  stapfe  ; 
akin  to  E.  step."^  A  courier  who  conveys  messages  to 
another  courier  ;  a  military  courier  sent  from  one  part 
of  an  army  to  another. 

II  Es-tan'ci-a  (as-tan' the-S,),  re.  [Sp.  See  Stanza.] 
A  grazing  farm ;  a  country  house.     \_Spanish  America'] 

Es-tate'  (gs-tat'),re.  [OF.  estat,  F.  etat,  L.  status,  fr. 
stare  to  stand.  See  Stand,  and  cf.  State.]  1.  Settled 
condition  or  form  of  existence ;  state ;  condition  or  cir- 
cumstances of  life  or  of  any  person  ;  situation.  "  Wlieii 
I  came  to  man's  estate."  Shak. 

Mind  not  high  things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate. 

Romans  xii.  16. 

2.  Social  standing  or  rank ;  quality  ;  dignity. 

God  hath  imprinted  his  authority  in  several  parts,  upon  several 
estates  of  men.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  A  person  of  high  rank.     [OJi.] 

Slie  's  a  duchess,  a  great  estate.  Latimer. 

Herod  on  his  birthday  made  a  supper  to  his  lords,  high  cap- 
tains, and  chief  estates  of  Galilee.  Mark  vi.  21. 

4.  A  property  which  a  person  possesses ;  a  fortune  ; 
possessions,  esp.  property  in  land ;  also,  property  of  all 
kinds  which  a  person  leaves  to  be  divided  at  his  death. 

See  what  a  vast  estate  he  left  his  son.  Dryden. 

5.  The  state ;  the  general  body  politic ;  the  common- 
wealth ;  the  general  interest ;  state  affairs.     \Obs.'\ 

I  call  matters  of  estate  not  only  the  parts  of  sovereignty,  but 
whatsoever  .  .  .  concerneth  manifestly  any  great  portion  of 
people.  Bacon. 

6.  pi.  The  great  classes  or  orders  of  a  community  or 
state  (as  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  commonalty 
of  England)  or  their  representatives  who  administer  the 
government;  as,  the  estates  of  tlie  realm  (England), 
which  are  (1)  the  lords  spiritual,  (2)  the  lords  temporal, 
(3)  the  commons. 

7.  {Law)  The  degree,  quality,  nature,  and  extent  of 
one's  interest  in,  or  ownership  of,  lands,  tenements,  etc. ; 
as,  an  estate  for  life,  for  years,  at  will,  etc.  Abbott. 

The  fonrth  estate,  aname  often  given  to  the  public  press. 
Es-tate',  V.  t.    1.  To  establish.     [0J«.]    Beau.  &  Fl. 

2.  To  settle  as  a  fortune.     \_Archaic]  Shak. 

3.  To  endow  with  an  estate.     [Archaic'] 

Then  would  1  .  .  . 
Estate  them  with  large  land  and  territory.    Tennyson. 

Es-tat'Uch  (Ss-tStaTk),    \a.     [OE.J     Stately;  digni- 

Es'tat-ly   (Ss'tat-ly),        J     fied.     [06s.]      Chaucer. 

Es-teem'   (§s-tem'),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Esteemed 

(-temd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Esteeming.]     [F.  estimer,  L. 

aestimare,  aesiumare,  to  value,  estimate  ;  perh.  akin  to 

Skr.  ish  to  seek,  strive,  and  E.  ask.   Cf.  Am,  Estimate.] 

1.  To  set  a  value  on  ;  to  appreciate  the  worth  of ;  to 
estimate ;  to  value ;  to  reckon. 

Then  he  forsook  God,  which  made  him,  and  lightly  esteemed 
the  Rock  of  his  salvation.  I)eut.  xxxii.  15. 

Thou  shouldst  (gentle  reader)  esteem  his  censure  and  author- 
ity to  be  of  the  more  weighty  credence.  Bp.  Gardiner. 

Famous  men,  —  whose  scientific  attainments  were  esteemed 
hardly  less  than  supernatural.  Hawthorne. 

2.  To  set  a  high  value  on ;  to  prize ;  to  regard  with 
reverence,  respect,  or  friendship. 

Will  he  esteem  thy  riches  ?         ./ob  xxxvi.  19. 
You  talk  kindlier  :  we  esteem  you  for  it.     Tennyson. 
Syn. — To  estimate  ;  appreciate  ;  regard ;  prize  ;  value ; 
respect ;  revere.    See  Appreciate,  Estimate. 

Es-teem',  v.  i.  To  form  an  estimate ;  to  have  regard 
to  the  value ;  to  consider.     [Obs.] 

We  ourselves  esteem  not  of  that  obedience,  or  love,  or  gift, 
which  is  of  force.  Milton. 

Es-teem',  re.     [Cf.   P.  estime.     See  Esteem,  v.   t."] 

1.  Estimation ;  opinion  of  merit  or  value ;  hence,  val- 
uation; reckoning;  price. 

Most  dear  in  the  esteem 
And  poor  in  worth  I  Shak, 

I  will  deliver  you,  in  ready  coin. 
The  full  and  dear  st  esteem  of  what  you  crave.  J.  Webster. 

2.  High  estimation  or  value ;  great  regard ;  favorable 
opinion,  founded  on  supposed  worth. 

Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and  esteem.    Shak. 

Syn.—  See  Estimate,  n. 

Es-teem'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a ,  Worthy  of  esteem ;  estima- 
lile.     [i?.]     '■^ Esteemable  qualitieo."  Pope. 

Es-teeip'er  (es-tem'er),  re.  One  who  esteems;  one 
who  sets  a  high  value  on  any  thing. 

The  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts.  Locke. 

Es'ter  (§s'ter),  re.  [A  word  invented  by  L.  Gmelin,  a 
German  chemist.]  {Chem.)  An  ethereal  salt,  or  com- 
pound ether,  consisting  of  an  organic  radical  united  with 
the  residue  of  any  oxygen  acid,  organic  or  inorganic ; 
thus  the  natural  fats  are  esters  of  glycerin  and  the  fatty 
acids,  oleic,  stearic,  etc. 

Es-the'sS-om'e-ter  (Ss-the'sT-5m'e-ter),  n.     Same  as 

.ffiSTITESIOMETER. 

Es'thete  (Ss'thet),  re.,  Es-thet'lc  (Ss-thSt'ik),  a.,  Es- 
thet'Ic-al  (-T-kol),  a.,  Es-thet'ics  (Ss-thgt'iks),  m.,  etc. 
Same  as  .Esthete,  iEsTHETio,  iEsTHETiOAL,  iEsTHETios, 
etc. 

Es-tU'er-OUS  (6s-tTf 'er-us),  a.  [L.  aestifer ;  aestus 
fire -{-/erre  to  bear.]     Producing  heat.     [7?.]        Smart. 

Es'tl-ma-ble  (Ss'tT-ma-b'l),  a.    [F.  estimable,  or  L, 


aestimabilis.    See  Esteem.]     1.  Capable  of  being  esti- 
mated or  valued ;  as,  estimable  damage.  Paley. 

2.  Valuable  ;  worth  a  great  price.     [iJ.] 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 

Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither. 

As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.  Shak. 

3.  Worthy  of  esteem  or  respect ;  deserving  our  good 
opinion  or  regard. 

A  lady  said  of  her  two  companions,  that  one  was  more  amiable, 
tlie  other  more  estimable.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Es'tl-ma-ble  (Ss'tT-m4-b'l),  re.  A  thing  worthy  of  re- 
gard.    [i2.] 

One  of  the  peculiar  estimables  of  her  country.    Sir  T.  Broiviie. 

Es'tl-ma-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  deserving  es- 
teem or  regard. 

Es'tl-ma-bly,  adv.    In  an  estimable  manner. 

Es'ti-mate  (es'tl-mat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Estimated 
(-ma'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Estimating  (-ma'ting).]  [L. 
aestimatus,  y.  p.  ot  aestimare.  See  Esteem,  ?'.  ^.]  1.  To 
judge  and  form  an  opinion  of  the  value  of,  from  imper- 
fect data,  —  either  the  extrinsic  (money),  or  intrinsic 
(moral),  value  ;  to  fix  the  worth  of  roughly  or  in  a  gen- 
eral way  ;  as,  to  estimate  the  value  of  goods  or  land ;  to 
estimate  the  worth  or  talents  of  a  person. 

It  is  by  the  weight  of  silver,  and  not  the  name  of  the  piece,  that 
men  estimate  commodities  and  excliange  them.  Locke. 

It  is  always  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  age  in  which  you  are 
liring.  J.  C.  Sliairp, 

2.  To  form  an  opinion  of,  as  to  amount,  number,  etc., 
from  imperfect  data,  comparison,  or  experience  ;  to  make 
an  estimate  of ;  to  calculate  roughly ;  to  rate  ;  as,  to  es- 
timate the  cost  of  a  trip,  the  number  of  feet  in  a  piece 
of  land. 

Syn.  — To  appreciate;  value:  appraise ;  prize ;  rate; 
esteem ;  count ;  calculate  ;  number.  —  To  Estimate,  Es- 
teem. Both  these  words  imply  an  exercise  of  the  judg- 
ment. Estimate  has  reference  especially  to  the  external 
relations  of  things,  such  as  amoimt,  magnitude,  impor- 
tance, etc.  It  usually  involves  computation  or  calcula- 
tion; as,  to  estimate  the  loss  or  gain  of  an  enterprise. 
Esteem  has  reference  to  the  intrinsic  or  moral  worth  of  a 
person  or  thing.  Thus,  we  esteem  a  man  for  his  kindness, 
or  his  uniform  integrity.  In  tliis  sense  it  implies  a 
mingled  sentiment  of  respect  and  attachment.  We  esteem 
it  an  honor  to  live  in  a  free  country.    See  Appreciate. 

Es'ti-mate  (-mat),  n.  A  valuing  or  rating  by  the 
mind,  without  actually  measuring,  weighing,  or  the  like ; 
rough  or  approximate  calculation  ;  as,  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  a  building,  or  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  a  pond. 

Weigh  success  in  a  moral  balance,  and  our  whole  estimate  is 
changed.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

Syn.  —  Estimate,  Estimation,  Esteem.  The  nouu 
estimate,  like  its  verb,  supposes  chiefly  an  exercise  of 
judginent  m  determining  the  amount,  importance,  or 
magnitude  of  things,  with  their  other  exterior  relations ; 
as,  an  estimate  of  expenses  incurred  ;  a  true  estimate  of 
life,  etc.  Esteem  is  a  moral  sentiment  made  up  of  respect 
and  attachment,  —the  valuation  of  a  person  as  possessing 
useful  qualities  or  real  worth.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  es- 
teem, of  the  wise  and  good  as  a  thing  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired. Estimation  seems  to  waver  between  the  two.  In 
our  version  of  the  Scriptures  it  is  used  simply  for  esti- 
mate; as,  "If  he  be  poorer  than  thy  estimation."  Lev. 
xxvii.  8.  In  other  cases,  it  verges  toward  esteem  j-  as, 
"I  know  him  to  be  of  worth  and  worthy  estimation." 
Shak.  It  will  probably  settle  down  at  last  on  this  latter 
sense.  ''''Esteem  is  the  value  we  place  upon  some  degree 
of  worth.  It  is  higher  than  simple  approbation,  which  is 
a  decision  of  judgment.  It  is  the  commencement  of  af- 
fection."   Cogan. 

No  ;  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 

Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price.  Cowper, 

Es'tl-ma'tlon  (es'tT-ma'shiin),  re.  [L.  aestimatio,  fr. 
aestimare:  cf.  P.  estimation.  See  Esteem,  v.  t.'}  1.  The 
act  of  estimating.  Sliak, 

2.  An  opinion  or  judgment  of  the  worth,  extent,  or 
quantity  of  anything,  formed  without  using  precise 
data  ;  valuation ;  as,  estimations  of  distance,  magnitude, 
amount,  or  moral  qualities. 

If  he  be  poorer  than  thy  estimation,  then  he  shall  present  him- 
self before  the  priest,  and  the  priest  shall  value  him.  Lev.  xxvii.  8. 

3.  Favorable  opinion ;  esteem ;  regard ;  honor. 

I  shall  have  estimation  among  the  multitude,  and  honor  with 
the  elders.  Wisdom  viii.  10. 

4.  Supposition ;  conjecture. 

I  speak  not  this  in  estimation. 
As  what  I  think  miglit  be,  but  what  I  know.         Shak. 

Syn, — Estimate;  calculation;  computation ;  appraise- 
ment ;  esteem ;  honor ;  regard.    See  Estimate,  n. 

Es'tl-ma-tive  (Ss'tT-ma-tiv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  estimatif.1 

1.  Inclined,  or  able,  to  estimate ;  serving  for,  or  capa- 
ble of  being  used  in,  estimating. 

Wc  find  in  animals  an  estimative  ox  ^uf^\c\Q\  faculty.  SirM.Hale^ 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  estimate,     [i?.] 
Es'ti-ma'tor  (-ma'ter),  re.   [L.  aestiniator.']    One  who 

estimates  or  values ;  a  valuer.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Es'tl-val  (es'ti-vol  or  gs-ti'val),  a.,  Es'tl-Tate  (Ss'- 

ti-vat),  V.  i.,   Es'ti-va'tlon  (-va'shun),  re.      Same  as 

MSTTiKL,  JSSTrVATE,  etc. 

II  Es'toile' (Ss'twal'),  re.  [OP.]  (//er.)  A  six-pointed 
star  whose  rays  are  wavy,  instead  of  str.aight  like  those 
of  a  mullet.     [Written  also  Stoile.] 

EstoUo  of  eight  points,  a  star  which  has  four  straight 
and  four  wavy  rays.  —  Estoile  of  four  points.  Same  as 
Cross  estoile,  under  Cross. 

Es-top'  (Ss-t5p'),  r.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Estopped  (-t5pt') ; 
p.  pr.  it  vb.  n.  Estopping.]  [OF.  estoper  to  stop,  plug, 
close,  F.  etovpcr,  LL.  stuppare  to  close  with  tow,  ob- 
struct, fr.  L.  stiippa  tow,  oakum,  cf.  Gr.  o-ruirTn).  Cf. 
Stop.]     {Law)  To  impede  or  bar  by  estoppel. 

A  party  will  be  c.s/o;j/)e(f  by  his  admissions,  where  his  intent 
is  to  influence  another,  or  derive  nn  advnnttige  to  himself. 

AUiotU 

Es-top'pel  (5s-t8p'pel),  re.  [From  Estop.]  {Law)  (a) 
A  stop ;  an  obstruction  or  bar  to  one's  alleging  or  deny- 
ing a  fact  contrary  to  his  own  previous  action,  allegation, 
or  denial;  an  admission,  by   words  or  conduct,   whioli 
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induces  another  to  purchase  rights,  against  which  the 
party  making  such  admission  can  not  talse  a  position  in- 
consistent with  the  admission.  (6)  The  agency  by 
which  the  law  excludes  evidence  to  dispute  certain  ad- 
missions, which  the  policy  of  the  law  treats  as  indis- 
putable. Wharton.     Stephen.     Burrill. 

Es-to'vers  (es-to'verz),  n.  pi.  [OF.  estoveir,  estovoir, 
necessary,  necessity,  need,  prop,  an  infin.  meaning  to 
suit,  be  fit,  be  necessary.  See  Stovek.]  {Law)  Neces- 
saries or  supplies ;  an  allowance  to  a  person  out  of  an 
estate  or  otlier  thing  for  support ;  as  of  wood  to  a 
tenant  for  life,  etc.,  of  sustenance  to  a  man  confined  for 
felony  out  of  his  estate,  or  alimony  to  a  woman  divorced 
out  of  her  husband's  estate.  Blackstone. 

Common  of  estovers.    See  under  Common,  n. 

Es'trade'  (Ss'trad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  esirado,  orig.,  a 
carpet  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  also,  a  carpeted  platform, 
fr.  L.  straluvi  bed  covering.  See  Stratum.]  {Arch.)  A 
portion  of  the  floor  of  a  room  raised  ab  ve  the  general 
level,  as  a  place  for  a  bed  or  a  throne  ;  a  platf omi ;  a  dais. 

He  [the  teacher]  himself  should  have  his  desk  on  a  mounted 
estrade  or  platform.  J.  G.  Fitch. 

II  Es'tra'ma'gon'  (as'tri'mi'sSN'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A 
fitraight,  heavy  sword  with  two  edges,  used  in  the  16th 
and  17tli  centuries. 

2.  A  blow  with  the  edge  of  a  sword.  Farrow. 

Es-trange'  (Ss-tranj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Estranged 
■(-tranid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Estranging  (-tran'jing).] 
[OF.  estrangier  to  remove,  F.  Stranger,  L.  extraneare 
to  treat  as  a  stranger,  from  extraneus  strange.  See 
Strange.]  1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  withhold  ;  hence,  reflex- 
ively,  to  keep  at  a  distance  ;  to  cease  to  be  familiar  and 
friendly  with. 

We  must  estrange  our  belief  from  everything  which  is  not 
■clearly  and  distinctly  evidenced.  GlanviU. 

Had  we  .  .  .  estranged  ourselves  from  them  in  things  indif- 
ferent. Hooker. 

2.  To  divert  from  Its  original  use  or  purpose,  or  from 
its  former  possessor ;  to  alienate. 

They  .  .  .  have  estranned  this  place,  and  have  burned  in- 
■Cense  in  it  unto  other  gods.  Jer.  xii.  4. 

3.  To  alienate  the  affections  or  confidence  of ;  to  turn 
from  attachment  to  enmity  or  indifference. 

I  do  not  know,  to  this  hour,  what  it  is  that  has  estranged  him 
■from  me.  Pope. 

He  .  .  .  had  pretended  to  be  estranged  from  the  Whigs,  and 
had  promised  to  act  as  a  spy  upon  them.    ■  Macaulay. 

Es-tran'ged-ness  (5s-tran'jgd-nSs),  n.  state  of  be- 
ing estranged ;  estrangement.  Prynne. 

Es-trange'ment  (§s-tranj'ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  es- 
irangement.l  The  act  of  estranging,  or  the  state  of 
Jbeing  estranged ;  alienation. 

An  estrangement  from  God.  J*  C.  Shairp. 

A  long  estrangement  from  better  things.  South. 

Es-tran'ger  (5s-tran'jer),  n.     One  who  estranges. 

Es-tran'gle  (Ss-trSn'g'l),  v.  I.    To  strangle.     lObs."] 
_  Es'tra-pade'  (Ss'tra-pad'),  n.    [F.]    {Man.)  The  ac- 
tion of  a  horse,  when,  to  get  rid  of  his  rider,  he  rears, 
plunges,  and  kicks  furiously. 

Es-tray'  (es-traO,  v.  i.    To  stray.     [06s.]        Daniel. 

Es-tray',  n.  {Law)  Any  valuable  animal,  not  wild, 
found  wandering  from  its  owner ;  a  stray.  Burrill. 

Es'tre  (es'ter),  n.  [OF.  estre  state,  plan.]  The  in- 
ward part  of  a  building  ;  the  interior.     lObs.2     Chaucer. 

Es-treat'  (es-tref),  n.  [OF.  esiraite,  prop.,  an  ex- 
tract, fr.  p.  p.  of  estraire  to  extract,  F.  extraire,  f r.  L.  ez- 
irahere.  See  Extract.]  {Law)  A  true  copy,  dupli- 
cate, or  extract  of  an  original  writing  or  record,  esp. 
of  amercements  or  penalties  set  down  in  the  rolls  of 
court  to  be  levied  by  the  bailiff,  or  other  officer.   Cowell. 

Estreat  of  a  recognizance,  the  extracting  or  taking  out  a 
forfeited  recognizance  from  among  the  other  records  of 
the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  a  prosecution  in  another 
court,  or  it  may  be  m  the  same  court.  Burrill. 

Es-treat',  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Estreated  ;  p.  pr.  & 
ivb.  n.  Estreating.]  {Law)  (a)  To  extract  or  take  out 
from  the  records  of  a  court,  and  send  up  to  the  court  of 
exchequer  to  be  enforced  ;  —  said  of  a  forfeited  recog- 
tiizance.     (6)  To  bring  in  to  the  exchequer,  as  a  fine. 

Es-trepe'  (5s-trep'),  v.  i.  [OF.  eslreper.']  {Law)  To 
fitrip  or  lay  bare,  as  land  of  wood,  houses,  etc. ;  to  com- 
miit  waste. 

Es-trepe'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OF.,  damage,  waste.] 
{Law)  A  destructive  kind  of  waste,  committed  by  a 
tenant  for  life,  in  lands,  woods,  or  houses.  Cowell. 

Es'trich  (es'trich),  n.    1.  Ostrich.    [OJs.]   Massinger. 

2.  {Com.)  The  down  of  the  ostrich.  Branded  C. 

Es'tU-ance  (es'tiS-ans),  n.  [From  L.  aestuans,  p.  pr. 
of  aestuare.    See  Estuate.]    Heat.     \_Obs.'] 

Es'tU-a-rlne  (-a-rin  or  -rin),  a.  Pertaining  to  an  es- 
tuary; estuary. 

Es'tU-a-ry  (gs'tlS-a-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Estuaries  (-riz).  [L. 
aestuarium,  from  aestuare  to  surge.  See  Estuate.] 
{Written  also  sestuary.']  1.  A  place  where  water  boils 
up ;  a  spring  that  wells  forth.     [06s.]  Boyle. 

2.  A  passage,  as  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  lake,  where  the 
tide  meets  the  current ;  an  arm  of  the  sea ;  a  frith. 

Exit  to  the  sea  was  often  by  long  and  wide  estuaries.     Dana. 

Es'tU-a-ry,  «.  Belonging  to,  or  formed  in,  an  estua- 
ry ;  as,  estuary  strata.  Lyell. 

Es'tU-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Estuated 
(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Estuating.]  [L.  aestuare  to 
be  in  violent  motion,  to  boil  up,  burn,  fr.  aesius  boil- 
ing or  undulating  motion,  fire,  glow,  heat ;  akin  to  Gr. 
aWiiv  to  burn.  See  Ether.]  To  boil  up ;  to  swell  and 
rage  ;  to  be  agitated.  Bacon. 

Es'tU-a'tlon  (-a'shixn),  n.  [L.  aestuatio.']  The  act  of 
estuating ;  commotion,  as  of  a  fluid  ;  agitation. 

The  estuations  of  joys  and  fears.       W.  Montagu. 

II  Es-tU'fa  (Ss-too'fa),  n.  ;  pi.  Estupas  (-faz).  [Sp.,  a 
atove,  a  warm  room.  Cf.  Stove.]  An  assembly  room  in 
a  dwelling  of  the  Pueblo  Indians.  L.  H.  Morgan, 


E8'ture(5s'tiir;  135),  n.  [See  EsTUATB.]  Commotion. 
[06s.]  Chapman. 

E-su'rl-ent  (e-su'ri-ent),  a.  [L.  esuriens,  p.  pr.  of 
esurire,  fr.  edere  to  eat.]  Inclined  to  eat  ;  hungry  ;  vo- 
racious,   [i?.]    Bailey.    "Foot,  hat  esurient."   Carlyle. 

E-SU'ri-ent,  n.    One  who  is  hungry  or  greedy,     [i?.] 
An  insatiable  esurient  after  riches.  Wood. 

Es'U-rlne  (ezh'ii-rin  or  -rIn),  a.  [See  Esurient.] 
Causing  hunger  ;  eating;  corroding.    [06s.]      Wiseman. 

Es'U-rlne,  n.  {Med. )  A  medicine  wliich  provokes  ap- 
petite, or  causes  hunger.     [06s.] 

-et  (-St).  [F.  -et,  masc.,  -ette,  fem.  Cf.  -let.]  A 
noun  suffix  with  a  diminutive  force  ;  as  in  baronet,  pock- 
et, face/,  flowered,  latched 

II  E-taaC  (a-tak'),  n.     {Zool.)  The  blue  buck. 

E'ta-Cism  (a't4-stz'm),  n.  [Gr.  Va  the  letter  rj,  e. 
Cf.  Itacism.]  {Greek  Gram.)  The  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  tj  (eta)  like  the  Italian  e  long,  that  is  like  a  in  the 
English  word  ate.    See  Itacism. 

E'ta-cist  (-sTst),  n.     One  who  favors  etacism. 

II  E'ta'g^re'  (ft'ta/zhSr'),  n.  [P.,  fr.  etager  to  arrange 
on  shelves,  fr.  ctage  story,  floor.  See  Stage.]  A  piece 
of  furniture  having  a  number  of  uninclosed  slielves  or 
stages,  one  above  another,  for  receiving  articles  of  ele- 
gance or  use.  Fairholt. 

IIE'tat'  Ma'Jor' (a'ta'  ma'zhSr').  [F.,  fr.  eiat  state 
+  L.  major  greater.]  {3Iil.)  The  staff  of  an  army,  in- 
cluding all  officers  above  the  rank  of  colonel,  also,  all 
adjutants,  inspectors,  quartermasters,  commissaries,  en- 
gineers, ordnance  officers,  paymasters,  physicians,  signal 
officers,  judge  advocates;  also,  the  noncommissioned  as- 
sistants of  the  above  officers. 

II  Et'  cet'e-ra  )  (ef  s6t'e-r4).     [L.  et  and  +  caetera 

II  Et'  caet'e-ra )  other  things.]  Others  of  the  like 
kind ;  and  the  rest ;  and  so  on ;  —  used  to  point  out  that 
other  things  which  could  be  mentioned  are  to  be  under- 
stood.  Usually  abbreviated  into  etc.  or  &c.  (&^c. ).  Shak. 

Etch  (ech),  n.  A  variant  of  Eddish.  [06s.]  Mortimer. 

Etch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Etched  (6cht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Etching.]  [D.  eisen,  G.  atzen  to  feed,  corrode,  etch, 
MHG.  etzen,  causative  of  ezzen  to  eat,  G.  essen.  V6.  See 
Ea,t.]  1.  To  produce,  as  figures  or  designs,  on  metal, 
glass,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  lines  or  stroltes  eaten  in 
or  corroded  by  means  of  some  strong  acid. 

1^°"  The  plate  is  first  covered  with  varnish,  or  some 
other  ground  capable  of  resisting  the  acid,  and  this  is 
then  scored  or  scratched  with  a  needle,  or  similar  instru- 
ment, so  as  to  form  the  drawing  ;  the  plate  is  then  cov- 
ered with  acid,  which  corrodes  the  metal  in  the  lines  thus 
laid  bare. 

2.  To  subject  to  etching ;  to  draw  upon  and  bite  with 
acid,  as  a  plate  of  metal. 

I  was  etching  a  plate  at  the  beginning  of  1875.   Bamerton. 

3.  To  sketch  ;  to  delineate.     [i2.] 

There  are  many  empty  terms  to  be  found  in  some  learned 
writers,  to  which  they  had  recourse  to  etch  out  their  system. 

Locke. 

Etch,  V.  i.    To  practice  etching ;  to  make  etchings. 

Etch'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  etches. 

Etch'lng,  ra.  1.  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  engraving 
by  means  of  acid  which  eats  away  lines  or  surfaces  left 
unprotected  in  metal,  glass,  or  the  like.    See  Etch,  v.  t. 

2.  A  design  carried  out  by  means  of  the  above  process ; 
a  pattern  on  metal,  glass,  etc.,  produced  by  etching. 

3.  An  impression  on  paper,  parchment,  or  other  ma- 
terial, taken  in  ink  from  an  etched  plate. 

Etching  figures  (Min.),  markings  produced  on  the  face  of 
a  crystal  by  the  action  of  an  appropriate  solvent.  They 
have  usually  a  definite  form,  and  are  important  as  re- 
vealing the  molecular  structure.  —  Etching  needle,  a  sharp- 
pointed  steel  instrument  with  which  lines  are  drawn  in 
the  ground  or  varnish  in  etching.  —Etching  stitch  (Needle- 
work), a  stitch  used  in  outline  embroidery. 

E'te-OS'tlc  (e'te-ps'tik),  n.  [Gr.  erot,  exeos,  year  + 
(TTtxos  row.]    A  kind  of  chronogram.    [iJ.]      B.  Jonson. 

E-ter'ml-na-ble  (e-ter'mt-ni-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  e-  +  ter- 
minable.']   Interminable.     [06s.]  Skelton. 

E-tem'  or  E-teme'  (e-tem'),  a.     [OF.  eterne,  L.  ae- 

ternus,  for  aevitumus,  fr.  aevum  age.     See  Age,  and  cf. 

Eternal.]    Eternal.     [Poetic^  Shak. 

Built  up  to  eterne  significance.     Mrs.  Browning. 

E-ter'nal  (e-ter'nal),  a.  [F.  kernel,  L.  aeternalis,  fr. 
aeternus.  See  Etern.]  1.  Without  beginning  or  end 
of  existence ;  always  existing. 

The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge.     Deut.  xxxiii.  27. 

To  know  whether  there  were  any  real  being,  whose  duration 
has  been  eternal.  Locke. 

2.  Without  end  of  existence  or  duration ;  everlasting ; 
endless ;  immortal. 

That  they  may  also  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus,  with  eternal  glory.  2  Tim.  ii.  10. 

3.  Continued  without  intermission ;  perpetual ;  cease- 
less ;  constant. 

And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temple  shine.  Dn/den. 

4.  Existing  at  all  times  without  change  ;  Immutable. 
Hobbes  believed  the  eternal  truths  which  he  opposed.  Dn/den. 

What  are  the  eternal  objects  of  poetiy  among  all  nations,  and 
at  all  times  ?  M.  Arnold. 

5.  Exceedingly  great  or  bad ;  — used  as  a  strong  inten- 
sive.    "  Some  eternal  villain."  Shak. 

The  Eternal  City,  an  appellation  of  Rome. 

Syn.  —  Everlasting ;  endless ;  infinite ;  ceaseless ;  per- 
petual ;  interminable.    See  EvERLASTrNG. 

E-ter'nal,  n.    1.  One  of  the  appellations  of  God. 

Law  whereby  the  Eternal  himself  doth  work.      Hooker. 

2.  That  which  is  endless  and  immortal.  Young. 

E-ter'nal-ist,  n.  One  who  holds  the  existence  of 
matter  to  be  from  eternity.  T.  Burnet. 

E-ter'nal-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.    To  make  eternal.       Shelton. 

E-ter'nal-ly,  adv.     In  an  eternal  manner. 

That  which  is  morally  good  or  evil  at  auy  time  or  in  any  case, 

must  be  s.\so^etemaUy  and  unchangeably  so.  South. 

Where  western  gales  eternally  reside.        Addison. 

E-teme'  (e-tem'),  a.     See  Etebn. 


E-ter'nl-fy  (e-ter'nl-fi),  V.  t.   To  make  eternal.  [06*.] 

Fame  .  .  .  eiemi^es  the  name.  Mir.  for  Mag. 
E-ter'nl-ty  (-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Eternities  (-tiz).  [F.  iter- 
nite,  L.  aeternitas,  fr.  aeternus.  See  Etern.]  1.  Infinite 
duration,  without  beginning  in  the  past  or  end  in  the 
future  ;  also,  duration  without  end  in  the  future ;  endleaa 
time. 

The  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity.    Is.  Ivii.  16. 
2.  Condition  which  begins  at  death  ;  immortality. 
Thou  know'st  't  is  common;  all  that  lives  must  die. 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity.  Shak. 

E-ter'ni-za'tlon  (-za'shiln),  n.  The  act  of  eternizing  j 
the  act  of  rendermg  immortal  or  famous. 

E-ter'nlze  (e-ter'nlz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Etebhizeb 
(-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Eternizing.]    [Cf.F.  etemiser.^ 

1.  To  make  eternal  or  endless. 

This  other  [gift]  served  but  to  eteriize  woe.       Milton, 

2.  To  make  forever  famous ;  to  immortalize ;  as,  to 
eternize  one's  self,  a  name,  exploits. 

St.  Alban's  battle  won  by  famous  York, 

Shall  be  eternized  in  all  age  to  come.  Shak. 

E-te'sian  (e-te'zhan),  a.  [L.  etesiae,  /pi.,  periodic 
winds,  Gr.  trijo-iai,  fr.  tros  year :  cf.  F.  etesien."]  Peri- 
odical ;  annual ;  —  applied  to  northerly  winds  which 
blow  in  the  ^Egean  sea  and  the  Levant  each  year  for 
forty  days  from  the  rising  of  the  dog  star. 

Eth'al  (gth'Sl),  n.  [Ether  -f  cZcohol :  cf.  F,  Mall 
{Chem.)  A  white  waxy  solid,  C.cHjj.OH;  —  called  also 
cetylic  alcohol.     See  Cetylic  alcoliol,  under  Cetylic. 

Eth'ane  (Sth'an),  n.  [From  Ether.]  (Chem.)  A 
gaseous  hydrocarbon,  CjHo,  forming  a  constituent  of  or- 
dinary illuminating  gas.  It  is  the  second  number  of  the 
paraffin  series,  and  its  most  important  derivatives  are 
common  alcohol,  aldehyde,  ether,  and  acetic  acid.  Called 
also  dimethyl. 

Ethe  (eth),  a.     [See  Eath.]    Easy.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Eth'el  (Sth'gl),  a.  [AS.  eSele,  xSele.  See  Atheling.] 
Noble.     [06s.] 

Eth'ene  (Sth'en),  n.   {Chem.)  Ethylene ;  defiant  gas. 

E-then'lc  (e-thSn'Ik),  a.  {Chem,)  Pertainmg  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  resembling,  ethene  or  ethylene ;  as,  ethenie 

Eth'e-nyl  (gth'e-nil),  n.  [Ethene  -f  -yl.']  (Chem.) 
{a)  A  trivalent  hydrocarbon  radical,  CHg.C.  (6)  A 
univalent  hydrocarbon  radical  of  the  ethylene  series, 
CH,;CH  ;  —  called  also  vinyl.    See  Vinyl. 

iT'the-os'to-mold  (e'the-Ss'to-moid),  a.     [NI/.  ethe- 
ostoma  name  of  a  genus  -\-  -aid.']    {Zool.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  like,  the  genus  Etheostoma,  —  n.    Ajiy  fish  of  the 
genus  JStheostoma  and  related 
genera,  allied  to  the  perches ; 
—  also  called  darter.     The  ( 
etheostomoids  are  small  and 
often   bright  -  colored    fishes 
inhabiting   the  fresh  waters   Etheostomoid    (Boleosoma 
of    North   America.      About  Olmstedi).    (K) 

seventy  species  are  known.    See  Daetee. 

E'ther  (e'ther),  n.  [L.  aether,  Gr.  aifl^p;  fr.  aldetv  to 
light  up,  liindle,  bum,  blaze  ;  akin  to  Skr.  idh,  indh,  and 
prob.  to  E.  idle:  cf.  F.  ether.l    [Written  also  xther,"} 

1.  {Physics)  A  medium  of  great  elasticity  and  extreme 
tenuity,  supposed  to  pervade  all  space,  the  interior  of 
solid  bodies  not  excepted,  and  to  be  the  medium  of  trans- 
mission of  light  and  heat ;  hence  often  called  lumini/er- 
ous  ether. 

2.  Supposed  matter  above  the  air ;  the  air  itself. 

3.  {Chem.)  (a)  A  light,  volatile,  mobile,  inflanmiable 
liquid,  (CjHjjjO,  of  a  characteristic  aromatic  odor,  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  hence  called  also  sulphuric  ether.  It  is  a  powerful 
solvent  of  fats,  resins,  and  pyroxylin,  but  finds  its  chief 
use  as  an  anaesthetic.  Called  also  ethyl  oxide.  (6)  Any 
similar  oxide  of  hydrocarbon  radicals;  as,  amyl  ether; 
valeric  ether. 

Complex  ether.  Mixed  ether  (Chem.),  an  oxide  of  two  dif- 
ferent radicals  in  the  same  molecule ;  as,  ethyl  methyl 
ether,  C2H5.O.CH3.—  Compound  ether  ( Chem.),  an  ethereal 
salt  or  a  salt  of  some  hydrocarbon  as  the  base :  an  ester. 
—Ether  engine  (Mach.),  a  condensing  engine  like  a  steam 
engine,  but  operated  by  the  vapor  of  ether  instead  of  by 
steam. 

E-the're-al  (e-the're-al),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  the  hy- 
pothetical upper,  purer  air,  or  to  the  higher  regions 
beyond  the  earth  or  beyond  the  atmosphere  ;  celestial ; 
as,  ethereal  space ;  ethereal  regions. 

Go,  heavenly  guest,  ethereal  messenger.         MUtcn, 

2.  Consisting  of  ether ;  hence,  exceedingly  light  or 
airy ;  tenuous ;  spiritlike  ;  characterized  by  extreme  del- 
icacy, as  form,  manner,  thought,  etc. 

Vast  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began, 
Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man.  Pope. 

3.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  resembling, 
ether ;  as,  ethereal  salts. 

Ethereal  oil.  (Chem.)  See  Essenlial  oil^  under  Essen- 
tial. —  Ethereal  oil  of  wine  ((7Aem.),  a  heavy,  yellow,  oily 
liquid  consisting  essentially  of  etherin,  etherol,  and  ethyl 
sulphate.  It  is  the  oily  residuum  left  after  etherification. 
Called  also  heavy  oil  of  wine  (distinguished  from  oil  of 
vine,  or  oenanthic  ether).  — Ethereal  salt  (Chem,),  a  salt 
of  some  organic  radical  as  a  base ;  an  ester. 

E-the're-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.    Ethereality. 

E-the're-al'i-ty  (-Sl'i-ty),  n.  The  state  of  being  ethe- 
real; etherealness. 

SomethinEof  that  ethereality  of  thought  and  manner  whicYi 
belonged  to  Wordsworth's  earlier  lyrics.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

E-the're-al-i-za'tion  (-al-t-za'shiin),  n.  An  ethereal 
or  spiritlike  state.  J.  H.  Stirling. 

E-the're-al-ize  (e-the're-ol-iz),  v.  t,  1.  To  convert 
into  ether,  or  into  subtile  fluid ;  to  saturate  with  ether. 

2.  To  render  ethereal  or  spiritlike. 

Etheredlized,  moreover,  by  spiritual  communications  with  the 
other  world.  Hawthoma. 

E-the're-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  ethereal  manner. 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   &m,   arm,    ask,   final,   gll ;    eve,   event,   £nd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    6bey,    orb,   odd .- 
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E-the're-al-neSB  (e-the'ie-al-n5s),  n.    Ethereality. 

E-the're-OUS  (-Os),  a.  [L.  aelhereus,  Gr.  oifle'pios. 
■See  Ethbk.]     1.  Formed  of  ether  ;  ethereal.     [Ofti-.] 

This  etiiereous  mold  whereon  we  stand.  Milton. 

2.  {C/iem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  ether. 

Ethereous  oil.    See  Ethereal  oil,  under  Ethekeal. 

E-ther'i-fl-ca'tion  (e-th6r'T-£i-ka'shiin),  n.  {Chem.) 
The  act  or  process  of  making  etlier  ;  specifically,  the  proc- 
ess by  which  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  is  transformed 
into  ether  by  the  agency  of  a  small  amount  of  sulphuric, 
or  ethyl  sulphuric,  acid. 

E-ther'i-form  (e-thSr'I-fSrm  or  e'ther-),  a.  [Ether 
+  -/»;•?«.]     Having  tlie  form  of  ether. 

E'ther-in  (e'tlier-in), ».  {Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline 
hydrocarbon,  regarded  as  a  polymeric  variety  of  ethyl- 
ene, obtained  in  heavy  oU  of  wine,  the  residue  left  after 
making  ether ;  —  formerly  called  also  concrete  oil  of  wine. 

E'ther-i-za'tion  (-i-za'shun),  n.  (iled.)  (a)  The  ad- 
ministration of  ether  to  produce  insensibUity.  (6)  The 
state  of  the  system  under  the  influence  of  ether. 

E'ther-lze  (e'ther-iz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Etkekized 
(-5zd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Etheeizino  (-i'zTng).]  [Cf.  r. 
itheriser.l    1.  To  convert  into  ether. 

2.  To  render  insensible  by  means  of  ether,  as  by  inha- 
lation ;  as,  to  etherize  a  patient. 

E'ther-Ol  (e'ther-ol),  n.  [_Ether  -\-  L.  oZeum  oil.] 
(Chem.)  An  oily  hydrocarbon  regarded  as  a  polymeric 
variety  of  ethylene,  produced  with  etherin. 

Eth'lc  (gth'ik),      1  a.    [L.  ethicus,  Gr.  iJfliKos,  fr.  -^flos 

Eth'lc-al  (-i-kal),  (  custom,  usage,  character,  dwell- 
ing ;  a)£in  to  eSos  custom,  Goth,  sidus,  G.  sitte,  Skr. 
svadhd,  prob.  orig.,  one's  own  doing ;  sva  self  -|-  dha  to 
set :  cf.  F.  ethique.  See  So,  Do.]  Of,  or  belonging  to, 
morals ;  treating  of  the  moral  feelings  or  duties ;  con- 
taining precepts  of  morality ;  moral ;  as,  ethic  discourses 
or  epistles ;  an  ethical  system  ;  ethical  philosophy. 

The  ethical  meaning  of  the  miracles.  Trench. 

Ethical  dative  (.Gram.),  a  use  of  the  dative  of  a  pronoun 
to  signify  that  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  is  regarded 
with  interest  by  some  one ;  as.  Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit  ? 
How  does  my  friend  Celsus  do  v 

Eth'lc-al-ly,  adv.  According  to,  or  in  harmony  with, 
moral  principles  or  character. 

Eth'1-Cist  (-i-sTst),  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  ethics,  or 
has  written  on  ethics. 

Eth'lcs  (-Iks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ethique.  See  Ethio.]  The 
science  of  human  duty ;  the  body  of  rules  of  duty  drawn 
from  this  science  ;  a  particular  system  of  principles  and 
rules  concerning  duty,  whether  true  or  false ;  rules  of 
practice  in  respect  to  a  single  class  of  human  actions ;  as, 
political  or  social  ethics  ;  medical  ethics. 

The  completeness  and  consistency  of  its  morality  is  the  pecul- 
iar praise  of  the  ethics  which  the  Bible  has  taught.       /.  Taylor. 

Etll'lde  (eth'id  or  gth'id),  re.  (Chem.)  Any  com- 
pound of  ethyl  of  a  binary  type  ;  as,  potassium  ethide. 

Eth'1-dene  (Sth'i-den),  n.  [From  Ethbk.]  {Chem.) 
Ethylidene.     [06s.] 

Eth'lne  (Sth'In  or  e'then),  n.    {Chem,.)  Acetylene. 

EtM-on'lc  (gth'i-on'ik),  a.  [Ethyl  -f  thionie.'] 
{Chem,.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  designating,  an 
acid  so  called. 

Ethlonle  acid  (Chem.),  a  liqtiid  derivative  of  ethylsul- 
phuric  and  sulphuric  (thionic)  acids,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphur  trioxide  on  absolute  alcohol. 

E'thl-op  (e'thi-5p),  B'OU-O'pi-an  (-o'pi-an),  n.  [L. 
Aethiops,  Gr.  Ai9io\j/ ;  alBeiv  to  burn  -f-  mi^  face.]  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Ethiopia ;  also,  in  a  general  sense, 
a  negro  or  black  man. 

E'thl-0'pl-an,  )  a.   Of  or  relating  to  Ethiopia  or 

E'thl-op'ic  (-Sp'ik),  )      the  Ethiopians. 

E'thl-op'lc,  re.  The  language  of  ancient  Ethiopia; 
the  language  of  the  ancient  Abyssinian  empire  (in  Ethi- 
opia), now  used  only  in  the  Abyssinian  church.  It  is  of 
Semitic  origin,  and  is  also  called  Geez. 

E'thl-ops  (e'thi-5ps),  re.  [NL.  See  Ethiop.]  (Old 
Chem. )  A  black  substance ;  —  formerly  applied  to  vari- 
ous preparations  of  a  black  or  very  dark  color.  [Written 
also  JEthiops.']    [_Obs.'\ 

EthlopB  martial  (Old  (7Aem.),  black  oxide  of  iron. —  EtU- 
opa  mineral  (Old  Chem.),  black  sulphide  of  mercury,  ob- 
tained by  triturating  mercury  with  sulphur.  —  Ethiops 
per  ae  (Old  Chem.),  mercury  in  a  finely  divided  state,  hav- 
mg  the  appearance  of  a  dark  powder,  obtained  by  shak- 
ing it  up  or  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Eth'mold  (Sth'moid),  1  a.     [Gr.  rieix.oei.Srji  like  a 

Eth-mold'al  (Sth-moid'al),  j  sieve  ;  ijefios  sieve  -f- 
«I(So9form:  cf.  F.  ethmo'ide,  ethmoidal.']  (Anat.)  (a) 
Like  a  sieve ;  cribriform.  (6)  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the 
region  of,  the  ethmoid  bone. 

Ethmoid  bone  (Anat.),  a  bone  of  complicated  structure 
through  which  the  olfactory  nerves  pass  out  of  the  cra- 
nium and  over  which  they  are  largely  distributed. 

Eth'mold  (Sth'moid),  re.     (Anat.)  The  ethmoid  bone. 

Eth'mo-tur'bl-nal  (eth'mo-tfir'bi-nal),  a.  [Ethmoid 
+  turbinal.}  See  TnEBmAL.  —  re.  An  ethmoturbinal 
hone. 

Bth'mo-VO'mer-lne  (-vo'mer-In),  a.  [Ethmoid  -\- 
vomerine.']  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  region  of  the 
vomer  and  the  base  of  the  ethmoid  in  the  skull. 

Ethmovomerlne  plate  (Anat.),  a  cartilaginous  plate  be- 
nea,th  the  front  of  the  fetal  brain,  from  which  the  eth- 
moid region  of  the  skull  is  developed. 

Etb'narch  (6th'nark),  re.  [Gr.  eflrapx'?!  ;  ^^"os  nation 
4- <»PX05  leader,  commander.  See  -arch.]  (Gr.  Antiq.) 
The  governor  of  a  province  or  people.  Lew  Wallace. 

Eth'naroh-y  (-y),  n.  [Gr.  eflrapxia.]  The  dominion 
of  an  ethnarch  ;  principality  and  rule.  Wright. 

Eth'nlC   (Sth'nik),     )  a.     [L.  ethnicus,  Gr.  efli/iKos,  fr. 

Eth'nlc-al  (-nt-kal),  J  eflras  nation,  to.  eBvri  the  na- 
tions, heathens,  gentUes  :  cf.  F.  ethnique.']  X.  Belong- 
ing to  races  or  nations ;  based  on  distinctions  of  race ; 
ethnological. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  gentiles,  or  nations  not  converted 


to  Christianity ;  heathen ;  pagan  ;  —  opposed  to  Jewish 
and  Christian. 

Eth'nlc  (Sth'nik),  re.    A  heathen ;  a  pagan.     [Obs.] 

No  better  reported  than  impure  e^Anics  and  lay  dogs.     Milton. 

Eth'nlc-al-ly  (-iiT-kal-ly),  adv.  In  an  ethnical  manner. 

Eth'ni-cism  (Sth'ni-slz'm),  re.  Heathenism  ;  pagan- 
ism ;  idolatry.  [Obs.]  "Taint  oi  ethnicism."  B.  Jonson. 

Eth-nog'ra-pher  (eth-nSg'ra-f  er),  n.  One  who  inves- 
tigates etluiograpliy. 

Eth'no-graph'lc  (Sth'nS-grSf'Ik),  1  a.    [Cf.  F.  ethno- 

Eth'no-graph'lc-al  (-I-kal),  )     graphique.] 

Pertaining  to  ethiiograpliy. 

Eth'no-grapll'lc-al-ly,  adv.  In  an  ethnographical 
manner. 

Eth-nog'ra-phy  (Sth-n6g'ra-f5^),  n.  [Gr.  efli/os  nation 
-\- -graphy :  cLF.  ethnographic.]  That  branch  of  knowl- 
edge wliich  has  for  its  subject  the  characteristics  of  the 
human  family,  developing  the  details  witli  whicli  ethnol- 
ogy as  a  comparative  science  deals ;  descriptive  ethnol- 
ogy.    See  Ethnologt. 

Eth'no-log'ic  (6th'no-15j'Ik),  1  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

Etil'no-log'ic-al  (-i-kal),         )      ethnology. 

Eth'no-log'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  an  ethnological  manner ; 
by  ethnological  classification ;  as,  one  belonging  ethno- 
logically  to  an  African  race. 

Eth-nol'0-gist  (eth-n51'6-jlst),  re.  One  versed  in  eth- 
nology ;  a  student  of  ethnology. 

EUl-nol'0-g7  (-jS),  re.  [Gr.  e9i/05  nation  -| — logy.] 
The  science  which  treats  of  the  division  of  mankind  into 
races,  their  origin,  distribution,  and  relations,  and  the 
peculiarities  which  characterize  them. 

Eth'o-log'lc  (-o-loj'Ik^,  )  a.     [See  Ethology.]    Treat- 

Eth'O-log'lc-al  (-I-kal),  )  ing  of,  or  pertaining  to,  eth- 
ics or  morality,  or  the  science  of  character.      J.  S.  Mill. 

E-UlOl'0-gist  (e-th51'6-ilst),  n.  One  who  studies  or 
writes  upon  ethology. 

E-thOl'O-gy  (-j?),  n.  [Gr.  i^eoAoyta  a  depicting  of 
character ;  ijflo!  custom,  moral  nature  -f-  Kiyav  to  speak.] 

1.  A  treatise  on  morality  ;  ethics. 

2.  The  science  of  the  formation  of  character,  national 
and  collective  as  well  as  individual.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Etb'0-po-et'iC  (8th'6-po-et'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  ifioTTocqTi.KOi; 
^flos  custom,  manners  +  iroielv  to  make  or  form.]  Ex- 
pressing character.     [06.S.]  Urquhart. 

Eth'ule  (Sth'iil), n.  [Eth&v  -\-  Gr.  vAtj  substance,  base. 
Cf.  Ethyl,  and  see -TL.]    (CAem.)  Ethyl.     [Obs.] 

Eth'yl  (Sth'il),  re.  [Eth&T -{- -yl.]  (Chem.)  A.  mon- 
atomic,  hydrocarbon  radical,  CjHj,  of  the  paraffin  series, 
forming  the  essential  radical  of  ethane,  and  of  common 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Ethyl  aldehyde.    (Chem.)  See  Aldehyde. 

Eth'yl-am'Ine  (-3m1n  or  -en;  104),  re.  [Ethyl  + 
amine.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  mobile,  inflammable 
liquid,  C2H5.NH2,  very  volatile  and  with  an  ammoniacal 
odor.  It  is  a  strong  base,  and  is  a  derivative  of  ammonia. 
Called  also  ethyl  carbamine,  and  amido  ethane. 

Eth'yl-ate  (-St),  n.  [From  Ethyi.]  (Chem.)  A  com- 
pound derived  from  ethyl  alcohol  by  the  replacement  of 
the  hydroxyl  hydrogen,  after  the  manner  of  a  hydrate ; 
an  ethyl  alcoholate ;  as,  potassium  ethylate,  C2Hj;.0.K. 

Eth'yl-ene  (-en),  n.  [From  Ethyl.]  (Chem.)  A  color- 
less, gaseous  hydrocarbon,  CjH,,  forming  an  important 
ingredient  of  illuminating  gas",  and  also  obtained  by  the 
action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  alcohol.  It  is 
an  unsaturated  compound  and  combines  directly  with 
chlorine  and  bromine  to  form  oily  liquids  (Dutch  liquid), 
—  hence  called  olefianl  gas.  Called  also  ethene,  elayl, 
and  formerly,  bicarbureted  hydrogen. 

Ethylene  series  (Chem.),  the  series  of  unsaturated  hydro- 
carbons of  which  ethylene  Is  the  type,  and  represented 
by  the  general  formula  CnH2n. 

E-thyl'ic  (e-thillk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  containing,  ethyl ;  as,  elhylic  alcohol. 

E-thyl'i-dene  (-I-den),  re.  (Chem.)  An  unsymmet- 
rical,  divalent,  hydrocarbon  radical,  C2H4,  metameric 
with  ethylene  but  written  thus,  CH3.CH,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  symmetrical  ethylene,  CHj.CHj.  Its  com- 
pounds are  derived  from  aldehyde.  Formerly  called 
also  ethidene. 

Eth'yl-ln  (Sth'Il-In),  n.  (Chem.)  Any  one  of  the  sev- 
eral complex  ethers  of  ethyl  and  glycerin. 

Eth'yl-sul-phu'rlc  (-sfil-fii'rik),  a.  (,Chem.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  containing,  ethyl  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Ethylaulphoric  acid  (Chem.),  an  acid  sulphate  of  ethyl, 
H.C2H5.SO4,  produced  as  a  thick  liquid  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol.  It  appears  to  be  the  active 
cataljrtic  agent  in  the  process  of  etherification. 

E'tl-0-late  (e'ti-o-lat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Etiolated 
(-la'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Etiolating.]  [P.  etioler  to 
blanch.]  1.  To  become  white  or  whiter ;  to  be  whitened 
or  blanched  by  excluding  the  light  of  the  sun,  as  plants. 

2.  (Med.)  To  become  pale  through  disease  or  absence 
of  light. 

E'tl-0-late,  V.  t.  1.  To  blanch  ;  to  bleach ;  to  whiten 
by  depriving  of  the  sun's  rays, 

2.  (Med.)  To  cause  to  grow  pale  by  disease  or  absence 
of  light. 

E'tl-0-late  (e'ti-o-lat), )  a.      Having   a  blanched    or 

E'tl-o-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  )  faded  appearance,  as  birds 
inhabiting  desert  regions. 

E'tl-O-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),  re.  1.  The  operation  of  blanch- 
ing plants,  by  excluding  the  light  of  tlie  sun  ;  the  condi- 
tion of  a  blanched  plant. 

2.  (Med.)  Paleness  produced  by  absence  of  light,  or 
by  disease.  Dunglison. 

E'tl-0-lln  (e'tI-$-lIn),  re.  [See  Etiolate.]  (Bot.)  A 
yellowish  coloring  matter  found  in  plants  grown  in  dark- 
ness, which  is  supposed  to  be  an  antecedent  condition  of 
chlorophyll.  Encyc.  Brit. 

E'ti-0-lOg'lc-al  (-15j'I-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  in- 
quiring into,  causes  ;  iietiologioal. 

E'U-ol'O-gy  (-ol'o-ij),  re.  [Cf.  F.  Siiologie.]  The 
science  of  causes.     Same  as  iETioLOQY. 


Bt'l-(inette'  (St'I-kSf  ;  277),  re.  [F.,  prop.,  a  little 
piece  of  paper,  or  a  mark  or  v'itle,  affixed  to  a  bag  or 
bundle,  expressing  its  contents,  a  label,  ticket,  OF. 
estiquete,  of  German  origin ;  cf.  LG.  stikke  peg,  pin, 
tack,  stikken  to  stick,  G.  sleeken.  See  Stick,  and  cf. 
Ticket.]  The  forms  required  by  good  breeding,  or  pre- 
scribed by  authority,  to  be  observed  in  social  or  official 
life  ;  observance  of  the  proprieties  of  rank  and  occasion ; 
conventional  decorum  ;  ceremonial  code  of  polite  society 

The  pompous  etiquette  of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

Prescott 

Et'na  (St'na),  re.  A  kind  of  small,  portable,  cooking 
apparatus  for  which  heat  is  furnished  by  a  spirit  lamp. 

There  should  certainly  be  an  etna  for  getting  a  hot  cup  of 
coffee  in  a  hurry.  V.  Baker. 

Et-ne'an  (St-ne'an),  a.  [L.  Aetnaeus,  Gr.  AiTvatos,  fr. 
AiTvrj  (L.  Aetna,  Aetne).]  Pertaining  to  Etna,  a  vol- 
canic mountain  in  Sicily. 

II  E'toiie' (a'twiil'),  re.    [F.]    (//er.)  See  EsTon-E. 

E-tru'ri-an  (e-trv!'ri-an),a.  Of  or  relating  to  ancient 
Etruria,  in  Italy.  "  Etrurian  shades."  Milton.  —  re.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  ancient  Etruria. 

E-trus'can  (e-trus'kan),  a.  [L.  Etruscus.]  Of  or  re- 
lating to  Etruria.  —  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Etruria. 

Et'ter  pike'  (St'ter  pik'),  re.  [Cf.  Atter.]  (Zool.) 
The  stingfish,  or  lesser  weever  (Trachinus  vipera). 

Et'tiu  (et'tin),  re.  [AS.  ete7i,  eoten,  orig.,  gluttonous, 
fr.  elan  to  eat.]     A  giant.    [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Et'tle  (St't'l),  V.  t.  [Perh.  the  same  word  as  addle  to 
earn  ;  but  cf.  OE.  allien,  etlien,  to  intend,  prepare,  Icel. 
sella  to  think,  suppose,  mean.]  To  earn.  [Obs.]  See 
Addle,  to  earn.  Boucher. 

II  fi'tude'  (a'tud'),  re.  [F.  See  Stwdy.]  1.  A  compo- 
sition in  the  fine  arts  which  is  mtended,  or  may  serve, 
for  a  study. 

2.  (3Ius.)  A  study;  an  exercise ;  a  piece  for  practice 
of  some  special  point  of  technical  execution. 

II  £'tul'  (a'twe'),  re.  [F.]  A  case  for  one  or  several 
small  articles ;  esp. ,  a  box  in  which  scissors,  tweezers, 
and  other  articles  of  toilet  or  of  daily  use  are  carried. 

Et-wee'  (St-we'),  re.    See  t.ivi.  Shenstone. 

Et'ym  (gt'Im),  re.     See  Etymon.  H.  F.  Talbot. 

E-tym'ic  (e-tlm'Ik),  a.  Relating  to  the  etymon ;  as, 
an  etymic  word. 

Et'y-mol'0-ger  (5t'I-mSl'6-jer),  re.    An  etymologist. 

Et'y-mo-log'ic-al  (-mo-loj'I-kal),  a.  [L.  etymologi- 
cus,  Gr.  6TT;;noAoyiKo's :  cf.  F.  etymologigue.  See  Etymol- 
ogy.]     Pertaining  to  etymology,  or  the  derivation  of 

words.  —  Et'y-mo-log'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

II  Et'y-mo-lOg'l-COn  (-I-kSn),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eru/tio- 
AoyiKoi',  prop.  neut.  sing,  from  eru^ioAoyiKos.]  An  ety- 
mological dictionary  or  manual. 

Et'y-mol'0-gist  (et'I-mSl'o-jIst),  re.  [Cf.  F.  Hymolo- 
giste.]     One  who  investigates  the  derivation  of  words. 

Et'y-mol'0-gize  (-jiz),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  kymologiser.] 
To  give  the  etymology  of ;  to  trace  to  the  root  or  primi- 
tive, as  a  word.  Camden. 

Et'y-mol'0-glze,  v.  i.  To  search  into  the  origin  of 
words  ;  to  deduce  words  from  their  simple  roots. 

How  perilous  it  is  to  etymologize  at  random.      Trench. 

Et'y-mol'O-gy  (-jy),  «•  /  pi-  Etymologies  (-jTz).  [L. 
etymologia,  Gr.  eruju-oAoyta  ;  ervixov  etymon  -\-  Ao'yos  dis- 
course, description  :  cf.  F.  elymologie.  See  Etymon, 
and  -LOGY.]  1.  That  branch  of  philological  science 
which  treats  of  the  history  of  words,  tracing  out  their 
origin,  primitive  significance,  and  changes  of  form  and 
meaning. 

2.  That  part  of  grammar  which  relates  to  the  changes 
in  the  form  of  the  words  in  a  language  :  inflection. 

Et'y-mon  (St'I-m5n),  re.  ;  pi.  E.  Etymons  (-m(5nz),  Gr. 
Etyma  (-ma).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ervixov  the  true  literal  sense 
of  a  word  according  to  its  derivation,  an  etymon,  fr.  eru- 
fios  true,  real,  fr.  ereo's  true,  real ;  prob.  akin  to  Skr. 
sotya,  E.  sooth.  See  Sooth.]  1.  An  original  form ; 
primitive  word  ;  root. . 

2.  Original  or  fundamental  signification.    [i2.] 

Given  as  the  etymon  or  genuine  sense  of  the  word.    Coleridge. 

E-typ'iC-al  (e-tlp'I-kal),  a.  [Pref.  e — (-  typical.] 
(Biol.)  Diverging  from,  or  lacking  conformity  to,  a  type. 

II  Eu-  (u-).  [Gr.  e5  well,  orig.  neut.  of  ivs  good ;  prob. 
connected  with  SKr.  su,  from  the  same  root  as  E.  is  ;  or 
with  Skr.  vasu  good,  prob.  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  was.] 
A  prefix  used  frequently  in  composition,  signifying  well, 
good,  advantageous  ;  —  the  opposite  of  dys-. 

Eu-cal'rite  (iS-ka'rit),  re.  [Gr.  ej/catpos  seasonable, 
opportune  ;  eS  well,  good  +  xaipo's  season.]  (Min.)  A 
metallic  mineral,  a  selenide  of  copper  and  silver  ;  —  so 
called  by  Berzelius  on  account  of  its  being  found  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  the  metal  selenium. 

Eu'ca-lyn  (u'ka-lTn),  re.  (Chem.)  An  unfermentable 
sugar,  obtained  as  an  uncrystallizable  sirup  by  the  de- 
composition of  melitose ;  also  obtained  from  a  Tasmaniau 
eucalyptus, — whence  its  name. 

Eu'ca-ljrp'tol  (u'k<VlTp'tol),  re.  [Eucalyptus  +  L- 
oZeum  oil.]  (Chem.)  A  volatile,  terpenelike  oil  extracted 
from  the  eucalyptus,_and  consisting  largely  of  cymeiie. 

II  Eu'ca-lyp'tUS  (u'ka-lip'tiis),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  eS 
well,  good  -(-  KoAuTTTo's  covered.  The  buds  of  Euc.ilyptus 
have  a  hemispherical  or  conical  covering,  which  falls  off 
at  anthesis.]  (Bot.)  A  myrtaceous  genus  of  trees,  mostly 
Australian.  Many  of  them  grow  to  an  immense  height, 
one  or  two  species  exceeding  the  height  even  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Sequoia. 

^T'  They  have  rigid,  entire  leaves  with  one  edge 
turned  toward  the  zenith.  Most  of  them  secrete  resinous 
gums,  whence  they  are  called  gym,  trees,  and  their  timber 
is  of  great  value.  Eucalyptus  Globulus  is  the  blue  gum ; 
E.  giqnnlea,  the  stringy  bark  ;  E.  amygdaliiia,  the  j)i'P- 
permint  tree.  E.  Guuni,  the  Tasmaniau"  cider  tree,  yields 
a  refresliing  drink  from  wounds  made  in  the  bark  ui 
the  spring.  Other  species  yield  oils,  tars,  .irids,  dyes, 
and  tans.  It  is  said  tliat  miasmatic  valleys  in  Algeria  and 
Portugal,  and  a  part  of  the  unhealthy  Romiui  C.-unpagno, 
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have  been  made  more  salubrious  by  planting  groves  of 
these  trees. 

II  Eu'cha-rls  (u'ka-rls),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  eucharis  agreeable,  Gr.  evxapis- 
See  Eucharist.]  (Sot.)  A  genus 
of  South  American  amaryllidaceous 
plants  with  large  and  beautiful  white 
blossoms. 

Eu'cha-rist  (-rifst),  n.  [L.  eucha- 
ristia,  Gr.  exixapio-rca,  lit.,  a  giving  of 
thanks  ;  cv  +  x^P"  i^^°^i  grace, 
thanks;  akin  to  x"'?^"'  *"  rejoice, 
and  prob.  to  E.  yearn :  cf.  F.  eucho 
risiie/]  1.  The  act  of  giving  thanks; 
thanksgiving.     \_Obs.']  Eucharis    (£.    Ama- 

Led  tlirough  the  vale  of  tears  to  the  re-       zonica),  reduced, 
gion  of  euchari^t  and  hallelujahs.    South. 

2.  (Eccl.)  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  the 
Bolemn  act  or  ceremony  of  commemorating  the  death  of 
Christ,  in  the  use  of  bread  and  wine,  as  the  appointed 
emblems ;  the  communion. 

Syn.  —  See  Saceament. 

Eu'cha-rls'tic  (-rls'tik),      )  a.    ICt.F.eucharisiigue.] 

Eu'cha-ris'tic-al  (-tl-kal),  (  1.  Giving  thanks ;  ex- 
pressing thankfulness ;  rejoicing.     [06«.] 

The  eucharhtical  part  of  our  daily  devotions.        Har/. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  "  The  eucharislic 
sacrament."  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Eu'chite  (u'klt),  n.  [From  Gr.  eiyiaOai.  to  pray.] 
One  who  resolves  religion  into  prayer.     \_Obs.']     Gauden. 

EU-Chlo'rlC  (ii-klo'rik),  a.  [Gr.  evx>^uif>o<;  fresh  and 
green;  eu  well  +  X'^copds  pale  green.]  (Chem.)  Relating 
to,  or  consisting  of,  euchlorine  ;  as,  euchloric  gas.  Davy. 

Eu-CblO'rine  (iS-klo'rtn  or  -ren;  104),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
euchlorine.  SeeEncHLOKic]  ( CAem, )  A  yellow  or  green- 
ish yellow  gas,  first  prepared  by  Davy,  evolved  from  po- 
tassium chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  supposed 
to  consist  of  clilorine  tetroxide  with  some  free  chlorine. 

II  Eu'cho-lo'gl-on  (u'ko-lo'jT-on),  )  n.      [NL.  eiicholo- 

Eu-Chol'0-gy  (u-kol'o-jy),  )      gion,  Gr.  ev^oAo- 

yioj'  prayer  book;  eux^  prayer,  vow  (fr.  evxEcflai  to 
pray)  -\-  Xeyew  to  say,  speak.]  (Eccl.)  A  formulary  of 
prayers ;  the  book  of  ofBces  in  the  Greek  Cliurch,  con- 
taining the  liturgy,  sacraments,  and  forms  of  prayers. 

Eu'cho-logue  (u'ko-log ;  115),  n.  [P.  euchologe.2 
Euchology.  J.R.] 

Eu'Chre  (u'ker),  n.  [Perh.  from  F.  ecarte.']  A  game 
at  cards,  that  may  be  played  by  two,  three,  or  four  per- 
sons, the  highest  card  (except  when  an  extra  card  called 
the  Joker  is  used)  being  the  knave  of  the  same  suit  as 
the  trump,  and  called  right  bower,  the  lowest  card  used 
being  the  seven,  or  frequently,  in  two-handed  euchre, 
the  nine  spot.    See  Bower. 

Eu'Chre,  v.  t.  1.  To  defeat,  in  a  game  of  euchre,  the 
side  that  named  the  trump. 

2.  To  defeat  or  foil  thoroughly  in  any  scheme.  \_Slang'] 

Eu-chro'ic  (iJ-kro'ik),  a.  [Gr.  euxpoos  well-colored; 
tfi  well  -\-  xpoa  color.]     (Chem.)  Having  a  fine  color. 

Enchroic  acid  (Chem.),  an  organic,  imide  acid,  obtained 
as  a  colorless  crystalline  substance,  CijHLjNoOa,  by  heat- 
ing an  ammonium  salt  of  mellitic  acid.  By  reduction  it  is 
changed  to  a  dark  blue  substance  (eitchrone),  —  hence  its 
name. 

En'chro-lte  (u'kro-rt),  n.  [See  EucHROic]  (Min.) 
A  mineral  occurring  in  transparent  emerald  green  crys- 
tals.    It  is  a  hydrous  arseniate  of  copper. 

Eu'chrone  (u'kron),  re.  (Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
from  euchroic  acid.     See  Euchroic. 

Eu'chy-my  (u'kT-my),  n.  [Gr.  e§  well  -f-  x''f^°^ 
juice,  liquid.  See  Chyme.]  (Med.)  A  good  state  of  the 
blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body. 

Eu'Clase  (u^ilas),  n.  [Gr.  eS  well,  easily  -|-  Kkav  to 
break.  Cf.  F.  euchise,  G.  euklas.  So  named  from  its 
brittleness.]  (Min.)  A  brittle  gem  occurring  in  light 
green,  transparent  crystals,  affording  a  brilliant  clino- 
diagonal  cleavage.   It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina. 

Eu'clid  (ii'klTd),  n.  A  Greek  geometer  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury B.  0. ;  also,  his  treatise  on  geometry,  and  hence, 
the  principles  of  geometry,  in  general. 

Eu-clid'i-an  (fi-klTd'i-an),  a.  Related  to  Euclid,  or 
to  the  geometry  of  Euclid. 

Euclidian  space  (Geom.),  the  kind  of  space  to  which  the 
axioms  and  definitions  of  Euclid,  relative  to  straight  lines 
and  parallel  lines,  apply  ;  —  called  also  flat  space,  and 
homaloidal  space. 

II  Eu'CO-pep'0-da  (u'ko-pep'o-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Eu-,  and  Copepoda.]  (Zool.)  A  group  which  includes 
the  typical  copepods  and  the  lerneans. 

Eu'cra-Sy  (u'kra-sy),  re.  [Gr.  evKpacrCa  ;  evKpa.'S  well- 
tempered  ;  ev  well  +  Kepavvvvai  to  mix,  temper  :  cf.  F. 
enci'asie.J  (Med.)  Such  a  due  mixture  of  qualities  in 
bodies  as  constitutes  health  or  soundness.  Quincy. 

EUC'tiC-al  (uk'tT-kal),  a.  [Gr.  evktiko';,  fr.  evx^oBai. 
to  pray,  wish.]     Expressing  a  wish ;  supplicatory,     [i?.] 

Sacrifices  .  .  .  distinguished  into  expiatory,  euciicaJ,  and  eu- 
charistical.  Bp.  Law. 

Eu-de'mon,  En-dse'mon  (iS-de'mon),  n.  [Gr.  ev  weU, 

good  +  &a[p.ujv  one's  demon.]     A  good  angel.      Soidhey. 

Eu'de-mon'ics,  Eu'dae-mon'ics  (u'de-mon'Tks),   n. 

[Gr.  euSat/ioi/iKos  conducive  to  happiness.  See  EuDE- 
MomsM.]  That  part  of  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of 
happiness ;  the  science  of  happiness ;  —  contrasted  with 
aretaics.  J.  Grote. 

Eu-de'mon-ism,   En-dee'mon-ism  (u-de'mSn-Tz'm), 

n.  [Gr.  euSai/aoi'io'/ids  a  thinking  happy,  fr.  evSaCfioiv 
blessed  with  a  good  genius,  happy  ;  eB  well,  good  -f-  SaC- 
fuov  one's  demon  or  genius.  See  Demon.]  That  system 
of  ethics  which  defines  and  enforces  moral  obligation  by 
its  relation  to  happiness  or  personal  well-being. 

Eu-de'mon-ist,  Ea-dS'mon-ist,  re.  One  who  believes 
in  eudemonism. 

I  am  too  much  of  neudsemoniM :  I  hanker  too  much  after  a 
Btate  of  happiness  both  for  myself  and  others.  Be  Quince?/. 


Eu-de^mon-ls'tlc,   En-dae'mon-is'tlc  (ii-de'mSn-Ts'- 

tlk),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  eudemonism. 

Eu-de'mon-is'tic-al,  Eu-dae'mon-is'tic-al  (-tl-kal), 
a.     Eudemonistic. 

Eu-dl'a-lyte  (ii-di'a-lit),  n.  [Gr.  e6  weU,  easily  +  Sm- 
Kveiv  to  dissolve.  So  called  because  easily  dissolvable  in 
acids.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  brownish  red  color  and 
vitreous  luster,  consisting  cliiefly  of  the  silicates  of  iron, 
zirconia,  and  lime. 

Eu'di-om'e-ter  (u'dl-om'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  evSCa  fair, 
clear  weather,  fr.  eviios  fine,  clear  (said  of  the  air  or 
weather)  +  -meter:  cf.  F.  eudiomitre.^  (Chem.)  An 
instrument  for  the  volumetric  measurement  of  gases ; 
—  so  named  because  frequently  used  to  determine  the 
purity  of  the  air. 

(1^°°  It  usually  consists  of  a  finely  graduated  and  cali- 
brated glass  tube,  open  at  one  end,  the  bottom ;  and  hav- 
ing near  the  top  a  pair  of  platinum  wires  fused  in,  to 
allow  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark,  as  the  process  in- 
volves the  explosion  and  combustion  of  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients to  be  determined.  The  operation  is  conducted  in 
a  trough  of  mercury,  or  sometimes  over  water.  Cf .  Bu- 
rette. P>'e's  eudiometer  has  the  tube  bent  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  U. 

Eu'di-O-met'ric  (-o-met'rTk),  )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Eu'dl-0-met'ric-al  (-rl-knl),  (  a  eudiometer ;  as, 
eiidiometrical  experiments  or  results. 

Eu'di-om'e-try  (-5m'e-try),  n.  [Cf.  F.  eudiometrie.'] 
(Cliem.)  The  art  or  process  of  determining  the  constitu- 
ents of  a  gaseous  mixture  by  means  of  the  eudiometer, 
or  for  ascertaining  the  purity  of  air  or  the  amount  of 
oxygen  in  it. 

II  Eu'di-plen'ra  (-plu'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eS  well 
+  6«double  +  jrA6updi'rib,  irAeupa, pl.,side.]  (Biol.)  The 
fimdamental  forms  of  organic  liife,  that  are  composed  of 
two  equal  and  symmetrical  halves.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

En-dox'i-an  (ii-d6ks'T-an),  re.  (Eccl.  Mist.)  A  fol- 
lower of  Eudoxius,  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  Constanti- 
nople in  the  4th  century,  and  a  celebrated  defender  of 
the  doctrines  of  Arius. 

II  Eu'ga-nol'de-i  (ii'ga-noi'de-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ev  weU -i- Nil.  ganoidei.  See  Ganoid.]  (.^oo?.)  A  group 
which  includes  the  bony  ganoids,  as  the  gar  pikes. 

II  Eu'ge  (u'je),  re.  [L.,  well  done  !  bravo  !  Gr.  ejye.] 
Applause.     [Oi.s.]  Hammond. 

II  Eu-ge'nl-a  (u-je'nT-a),  re.  [NL.  Named  in  honor  of 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  myrtaceous 
plants,  mostly  of  tropical  countries,  and  including  sev- 
eral aromatic  trees  and  shrubs,  among  which  are  the  trees 
which  produce  allspice  and  cloves  of  commerce. 

Eu-gen'ic  (ii-jen'Tk),  a.  [See  Eugenia.]  (Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  derived  from,  cloves  ;  as,  eugenic  acid. 

Eu-gen'lc  (li-jgn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  tiyei^?.]  Well-born  ; 
of  high  birth.  Atlantic  3Ionthly. 

Eu-gen'ics  (ii-jen'iks),  re.  The  science  of  improving 
stock,  whether  human  or  animal.  F.  Gallon. 

Eu'ge-nin  (u'je-nTn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  crys- 
talline substance  extracted  from  oil  of  cloves ;  —  called 
also  clove  camphor. 

Eu'ge-nol  (-nol),  re.  [Eugenia  +  -ol.']  (Chem.)  A 
colorless,  aromatic,  liquid  hydrocarbon,  C10HJ2O2,  resem- 
bling the  phenols,  and  hence  also  called  eugenic  acid.  It 
is  found  in  the  oils  of  pimento  and  cloves. 

Eu'ge-ny  (u'je-ny),  re.  [Gr.  svyiveia,  fr.  eiye^/ijs  well- 
born ;  c5  well  -f-  yeVos  race.]    Nobleness  of  birth.  [Obs.'} 

Eu-get'ic  (iJ-jet'ik),  \a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 

Eu'ge-tin'lc  (u'je-ttn'ik),  )  or  derived  from,  euge- 
nol ;  as,  eugetic  acid. 

Eugh  (u),  re.    [See  Tew.]    The  yew.   [OJs.]    Dryden. 

Eu-g^l'bl-an  (fi-gu'bT-au),  I  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Eu'gU-bine  (u'glS-bin),  (  ancient  town  of  Eugu- 
bium  (now  Gubbio) ;  as,  the  Euguhine  tablets,  or  tables, 
or  inscriptions. 

Eu'har-mon'ic  (u'har-monlk),  a.  [Pref.  eu-  -\-  har- 
monic.'] (Mus.)  Producing  mathematically  perfect  har- 
mony or  concord  ;  sweetly  or  perfectly  harmonious. 

Eu-hem'er-ism  (iS-hem'er-Tz'm  or  iJ-he'mer-),  re. 
[L.  Euhemerus,  Gr.  EvJj|U.epos,  a  philosopher,  about  300 
E.  c]  The  theory,  held  by  Euhemerus,  that  the  gods  of 
mythology  were  but  deified  mortals,  and  their  deeds  only 
the  ampUfication  in  imagination  of  human  acts. 

Eu-hem'er-ist,  re.     One  wlio  advocates  euhemerism. 

Eu-hem'er-is'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
euhemerism. 

Eu-hem'er-ize  (li-hgm'er-iz  or  fi-he'mer-),  v.  t.  To 
interpret  (mythology)  on  the  theory  of  euTiemerism. 

II  Eu'i-sop'0-da  (u't-sop'o-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  En-, 
and  IsoPODA.]  (Zool.)  A  group  which  includes  the 
typical  Isopoda. 

11  Eu'la-chon 
(ula-kon), 
re.   [Native 
Indian 
name.]  (Zool  ) 
The  candlefish. 
[Written     also 
oulachan,  oola- 
can,  and  ulikon.!    See  Candlefish. 

Eu-le'ri-an  (u-le'il-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Euler,  a 
German  mathematician  of  the  18th  century. 

Enlerian  integrals,  certain  definite  integrals  whose  prop- 
erties were  first  investigated  by  Euler. 

Eu-log'ic  (ii-lojlk),    )  a.     [See  Etoogt.]    Bestovring 
Eu-lOg'iC-al  (-i-kol),  )     praise  or  eulogy  ;  commenda- 
tory ;  eulogistic,     [i?.]  —  Eu-lOg'iC-al-ly,  adv.     [i?.] 

Eulo-gist  (ulo-jist),  re.  One  who  eulogizes  or  praises ; 
panegyrist ;  encomiast.  Buckle. 

Eu'lO-gls'tic  (ii'lo-jis'tik),  )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 
Eu'lO-gis'tic-al  (-tT-kal),     (      eulogy ;   characterized 
by  eulogy ;  bestowing  praise  ;  panegyrical ;  commenda- 
tory ;  laudatory ;   as,  eulogistic  speech  or  discourse.  — 
Eu'lo-gis'tic-al-ly,  adv. 

Eu-lO'gi-um  (iS-lo'ji-iim),  re.  /  pi.  EuLOGiUMs  (-iimz). 
[LL.,  fr.  Gr.  eiiAoyia  eulogy.]  A  formal  eulogy.  Smollett. 


Eulachon  (Thaleichthys  Pacificxis). 


Enlo-glze  (uMo-jiz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eui,ooizEi> 
(-jizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Euloqizinq  (-ji'zTng).]  To  speak 
or  write  in  commendation  of  (another) ;  to  extol  in 
speech  or  writing  ;  to  praise. 

Eu'Io-gy  (u'lo-jy),  n.;  pi.  Eulogies  (-jTz).  [Gr.  ei- 
Koyia,  from  euAoyos  well  speaking  ;  ev  well  --|-  Ae'yeii/  to 
speak.  Cf.  Eulogium,  and  see  Legend.]  A  speech  or 
writing  in  commendation  of  the  character  or  services  of 
a  person  ;  as,  a  fitting  eulogy  to  worth. 

Euloffies  turn  into  elegies.  Spenser, 

Syn. —  Encomium;  praise;  panegyric;  applause. — 
Eulogy,  Eulogium,  Encomium,  Panegyric  The  idea  of 
praise  is  common  to  all  these  words.  The  word  encomium 
IS  used  of  both  persons  and  things  which  are  the  result 
of  human  action,  and  denotes  warm  praise.  Eulogium 
and  eulorjy  apply  only  to  persons,  and  are  more  studied 
and  of  greater  length.  A  panegyric  was  originally  a  set 
speech  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  and  hence  de- 
notes a  more  formal  eulogy,  couched  in  terms  of  warm 
and  continuous  praise,  especially  as  to  personal  charac- 
ter. We  may  bestow  encomiums  on  any  work  of  art,  or 
production  of  genius,  without  reference  to  the  perform- 
er; we  bestow  et//09!>.?,  or  pronounce  a  eulogium,  vl^qh 
some  individual  distinguished  for  his  merit  or  public 
services:  we  pronounce  a poree<7i/n'c  before  an  assembly 
gathered  for  the  occasion. 

Eu'ly-tite  (iSIT-tit),  re.  [Gr.  eS  well  +  Xveiv  to  dis- 
solve.] (ilin.)  A  mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  sili- 
cate of  bismuth,  found  at  Freiberg ;  —  called  also  cuhjtine. 

II  Eu-men'i-des  (S-men'i-dez),  re.  pi.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
Ev/ifri'Ses,  lit.,  gracious  goddesses.]  (Class.  Myth.)  A 
euphemistic  name  for  the  Furies  or  Erinyes. 

II  Eu-mol'pus  (ii-m51'pus),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ev/ioAjror 
sweetly  singing.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  small  beetles,  one 
species  of  which  (E.  viti)  is  very  injurious  to  the  vines  in 
the  wine  countries  of  Europe. 

Eu-no'mi-an  (ii-no'mT-an),  re.  (^Eccl.  Hist.)  A  fol- 
lower of  Eunomius,  bishop  of  Cyzicus  (4th  century  A. 
D.),  who  held  that  Christ  was  not  God  but  a  created 
being,  having  a  nature  different  from  that  of  the  Father. 
^  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Eunomius  or  his  doctrine. 

Eu'no-my  (u'no-my),  re.  [Gr.  cvvop.Ca ;  6v  well  -{- 
vo/io?  law.]  Equal  law,  or  a  well-adjusted  constitution, 
of  government,     [i?.]  Mitford. 

Eu'nuch  (ii'nuk),  re.  [L.  eunuchus,  Gr.  evi'Dv^os, 
prop.,  keeping  or  guarding  the  couch;  evi/ij  couch,  bed, 
-f-  exeij'  to  have,  hold,  keep.]  A  male  of  the  human  spe- 
cies castrated  ;  commonly,  one  of  a  class  of  such  persons, 
in  Oriental  countries,  having  charge  of  the  women's 
apartments.  Some  of  them,  in  former  times,  gained 
high  official  rank. 

Eu'nuch  (u'niik),   )  v.  t.     [L.  eunuchare."]    To  make 

Eu'nuch-ate  (-at),  )  a  eunuch  of ;  to  castrate,  as  a 
man.  Creech.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Eu'nuch-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  [L.  eunuchismus  an  unman- 
ning, Gr.  evi/oux"rii")f :  cf.  F.  eunuehisme  eunuchism.! 
The  state  of  being  a  eunuch.  Bp.  Half. 

Eu-on'y-min  (ii-5n'i-mTn),  re.  (Med.)  A  principle  or 
mixture  of  principles  derived  from  Euonymus  atropur- 
p^ireus,  or  spindle  tree. 

II  En-on'y-mus  (-mils),  re.  [NL.  (cf.  L.  enonymos),  fr. 
Gr.  evwTO/ios,  Ut.,  of  good  name.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
small  European  and  American  trees ;  the  spindle  tree. 
The  bark  is  used  as  a  cathartic. 

II  Eu'or-ni'thes  (ii'Qr-nt'thez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  6r.  ei 
well  -f-  opi/i;,  opviOoi,  a  bird.]  (Zool.)  The  division  of 
Aves  which  includes  all  the  typical  birds,  or  all  living 
birds  except  the  penguins  and  birds  of  ostrichlike  form. 

Eu-OS'mite  (iS-5z'mit),  re.  [Gr.  ej  well  -|-  off/iij  a 
smell.]  (Min.)  A  fossil  resin,  so  called  from  its  strong,, 
peculiar,  pleasant  odor. 

Eu'pa-thy  (u'pa-thy),  n.  [Gr.  eindOeia  comfort, 
happy  condition  of  the  soul.  See  Etr-,  and  Pathetic] 
Eight  feeling.     [Obs.]  Harris. 

Eu-pat'0-rln    1  (li-pSt'o-rTn ;  104),  re.     (Med.)  A  prin- 

Eu-pat'O-rine  )  ciple  or  mixture  of  principles  ex- 
tracted from  various  species  of  Eupatorium. 

Eu'pa-tO'ri-Um  (li'pa-to'rT-um),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Enpa- 
tor,  king  of  Pontus,  said  to  have  used  it  as  a  medicine.] 
(Bot. )  A  genus  of  pereimial,  composite  herbs  including 
hemp  agrimony,  boneset,  thoroughwort,  etc. 

Eu'pa-trid  (u'pa-trTd),  re.  [Gr.  ev  well  -)-  irar^p  fa- 
ther.]    One  well  born,  or  of  noble  birth. 

II  Eu-pep'si-a  (ii-pSp'si-a  or  -sha),  I  re.   [NL.  eupepsia^ 

Eu-pep'sy  (ii-pep'sy),  J      fr.  Gr.  cvTrei/iia, 

f  r.  evTreTTTO!  easy  of  digestion ;  e5  well  -)-  nmrew  to  cook, 
digest.]  (Med.)  Soundness  of  the  nutritive  or  digestive 
organs ;  good  concoction  or  digestion  ;  —  opposed  to  dys- 
pepsia. 

Eu-pep'tlC  (-tik),  a.  [Gr.  evneinos.']  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  good  digestion  ;  easy  of  digestion  ;  having  a  good 
digestion ;  as,  eupeptic  food ;  an  eupeptic  man. 

Wrapt  in  lazy  eupeptic  fat.  Carlyle. 

Eu'phe-mlsm  (ii'fe-miz'm),  re.  [Gr.  ev^rj/iKTpiOS,  fr. 
evil>7ifj.C(£iv  to  use  words  of  a  good  omen  ;  eS  well  -f-  (jidvat^ 
to  speak :  cf.  F.  euphemisme.  See  Fame.]  (Bhet.)  A 
figure  in  which  a  harsh  or  indelicate  word  or  expression 
is  softened ;  a  way  of  describing  an  offensive  thing  by  an 
inoffensive  expression ;  a  mild  name  for  something  disa- 
greeable. 

Eu'phe-mls'tic  (-mts'tik),    )  a.    Pertaining  to  euphe- 

Eu'phe-mls'tic-al  (-ti-kal),  )  mism  ;  containing  a  eu- 
phemism ;  softened  in  expression.  —  Eu'phe-mis'tic-al- 
ly,  adv. 

Eu'phe-mlze  (u'fe-mlz),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Eu- 
phemized  (-mizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Euphemizing.]  [Gr. 
evi^ij^ifew.]  To  express  by  a  euphemism,  or  in  delicate 
language ;  to  make  use  of  euphemistic  expressions. 

Eu-pho'ni-ad  (u-fo'ni-ad),  re.  [See  Euphony.]  (Mtis.) 
An  instrument  in  which  are  combined  the  characteristic 
tones  of  the  organ  and  various  other  instruments,     [i?.] 

Eu-phon'ic  (fi-fon'tk),  1  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  exhibit- 

Eu-phon'ic-al  (-T-kal),  (  ing,  euphony  ;  agreeable  in 
sound  ;  pleasing  to  the  ear ;  euphonious ;  as,  a  euphonuf 
expression ;  euphonical  orthography. 
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Eu-pbon'l-con  (u-f5n'i-k5n),  n.  [See  Euphont.] 
(Mus.)  A  kind  of  upright  piano. 

Bu-phO'nl-OU3  (u-to'ni-ua),  a.  Pleasing  or  sweet  in 
sound  ;    euphonic ;    smooth-souading.      Hallam.  —  Eu- 

pho'nl-ous-ly,  adv. 

Eu'pho-nism  (u'fo-nlz'm),  n.  An  agreeable  combi- 
nation o£  sounds ;  euphony. 

Eu-pho'nl-um  (ij-fo'nt-ilm),  re.  [NL.  See  Euphony.] 
(Mus.)  A  bass  instrument  of  the  saxhorn  family. 

Eu'phO-nize  (u'fo-niz),  v.  t.    To  make  euphonic,  [i?.] 

Eu'phO-non  (-n5n),  re.  [See  Euphony.]  {Mus.)  An 
instruihent  resembling  the  organ  in  tone  and  the  upright 
piano  in  form.  It  is  characterized  by  great  strength  and 
sweetness  of  tone. 

Eu'phO-nous  (-nQs),  a.    Euphonious.     [iJ.] 

Eu'pho-ny  (-ny),  n.;  pi.  Euphonies  (-niz).  [L.  eupho- 
nia,  Gr.  ev<j>u>via,  fr.  ev<j>u>vo?  sweet-voiced ;  ev  well  -f- 
^a>r>)  sound,  voice  ;  akin  to  c/xirai  to  speak  :  cf.  P.  eu- 
phonie.~\  A  pleasing  or  sweet  sound  ;  an  easy,  smootli 
enunciation  of  sounds ;  a  pronunciation  of  letters  and  syl- 
lables which  is  pleasing  to  tlie  ear. 

II  Eu-phor1)i-a  (u-f6r'bT-a),  11.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  euphor- 
bea.  See  EuPHORBiUM.]  (ifo<.)  Spurge,  or  bastard  spurge, 
a  genus  of  plants  of  many  species,  mostly  shrubby,  herba- 
ceous succulents,  affording  an  acrid,  milky  juice.  Some 
of  them  are  armed  with  thorns.  Most  of  them  yield 
powerful  emetic  and  cathartic  products. 

Eu-phor'bi-a'ceous  (-a'shiJs),  I  a.   {Boi.)  Of,  relating 

Eu-phor'bl-al  (ii-f6r'bi-al),  )  to,  or  resembling, 
the  Euphorbia  family. 

Eu-phor'bin    I  (-bin),  re.    (Jl/etf.)  A  principle,  or  mix- 

Eu-phor'blne  )  ture  of  principles,  derived  from  vari- 
ous species  of  Euphorbia. 

Eu-phor'bl-um  (-bi-!im),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  eiiphorbeum, 
from  Gr.  ev<j>6p$i,ou ;  —  so  called  after  JSuphorbus,  a  Greek 
physician.]  (Med.)  An  inodorous  exudation,  usually  in 
the  form  of  yellow  tears,  produced  chiefly  by  the  African 
Euphorbia  resinifera.  It  was  formerly  employed  medic- 
inally, but  was  found  so  violent  in  its  effects  that  its 
use  is  nearly  abandoned. 

Eu'phO-tlde  (ii'fo-tid),  n.  [Gr.  ev  well  +  <^m;,  (^uto's, 
Kght.  So  called  because  of  its  pleasing  combination  of 
white  and  green.]  (il/tre.)  A  rock  occurring  in  the  Alps, 
consisting  of  saussurite  and  smaragdlte ;  —  sometimes 
called  gabbro. 

Eu'phra-sy  (u'fra-sj?),  re.  [NL.  euphrasia,  fr.  Gr. 
ev^pa-trla  delight,  fr.  evtppaCveiu  to  deliglit ;  ev  well  -|- 
jiprji'  heart,  mind  :  cf.  LL.  eufrasia,  F.  eufraise.']  (Bot.) 
The  plant  eyebright  (Euphrasia  officinalis),  formerly  re- 
garded as  beneficial  in  disorders  of  the  eyes. 

Then  purged  with  euphrast/  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see.  Milton. 

En'phroe  (u'vro),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  block 
or  long  slat  of  wood,  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the 
crowfoot,  or  cords  by  which  an  awning  is  held  up.  [Writ- 
ten also  tiphroe  and  uvrou.']  Knight. 
Eu'phU-ism  (u'fu-Tz'm),  re.  [Gr.  ev(j>vrii  well  gro^vn, 
graceful ;  eS  well  -j-  <j>vt)  growth,  fr.  {ftveiv  to  grow.  This 
affected  style  of  conversation  and  writing,  fashionable 
for  some  time  in  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  had  its  origin 
from  the  fame  of  Lyly's  books,  "  Euphues,  or  the  Anat- 
omy of  Wit,"  and  "Euphues  and  his  England."]  (Bhet.) 
An  affectation  of  excessive  elegance  and  refinement  of 
language  ;  high-flown  diction. 

Eu'phu-l3t,  re.  One  who  affects  excessive  refinement 
and  elegance  of  language  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  a  class  of 
VFriters,  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  whose  productions  are 
marked  by  affected  conceits  and  high-flown  diction. 

Eu'phu-ls'tic  (-is'tik),  a.  Belonging  to  the  euphu- 
ists,  or  to  euphuism  ;  affectedly  refined. 

Eu'phu-ize  (ii'fii-iz),  v.  i.  To  affect  excessive  re- 
finement in  language ;  to  be  overnice  in  expression. 

Eu'pl-one  (u'pT-on),  re.  [Gr.  cuttiW  very  fat ;  eSwell 
-|-  Triiau  fat.]  (Chem.)  A  limpid,  oily  liquid  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  various  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal substances ;  —  specifically,  an  oil  consisting  largely  of 
the  higher  hydrocarbons  of  the  paraflSn  series.  [Written 
also  eupion.J 

Eu-pit'tone  (ii-pTt'ton),  re.  [Pref.  eu-  +  piUHiCal  + 
-oree.]  (Chem.)  A  yellow,  crystalline  substance,  resem- 
bling aurin,  and  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  pittacal ;  — 
called  also  eupittonic  acid.     [Written  also  eupilton.'] 

Eu'plt-ton'lc  (u'pTt-ton'Tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaming 
to,  or  derived  from,  eupittone. 

Eu-plas'tic  (ia-pl5s'tik),  a.  [Pref.  eu-  +  -plastic.'] 
(Med.)  Having  the  capacity  of  becoming  organizable  in 
a  high  degree,  as  the  matter  forming  the  false  mem- 
branes which  sometimes  result  from  acute  inflammation 
in  a  healthy  person.  Dunglison. 

Eu-plas'tic,  re.  (Med.)  Organizable  substance  by 
which  the  tissues  of  an  animal  body  are  renewed. 

II  Eu'plec-tel'la  (u'pl5k-t51'la),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eu- 
n-A£KTos  well  plaited ;  e?  well  -f  TrAexTo;  plaited.]  (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  elegant,  glassy  sponges,  consisting  of  inter- 
woven siliceous  fibers,  and  growing  in  the  form  of  a 
cornucopia ;  —  called  also  Venus''s  flower-basket. 

II  Eu'ples-op'te-ra  (u'plgks-op'te-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  eS  well  +  nKexeLv  to  plait  +  Trrepov  a  wing.]  (Zool.) 
An  order  of  insects,  including  the  earwig.  The  anterior 
wings  are  short,  in  the  form  of  elytra,  while  the  pos- 
terior wings  fold  up  beneath  them.     See  Eaewiq. 

IIEup-noe'a  (up-ne'a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  euTri'ota  easy 
breathing;  ev  well  +  nvelv  to  breathe.]  (Physiol.) 
Normal  breathing  where  arterialization  of  the  blood  is 
normal,  in  distinction  from  dyspnoea,  in  which  the  blood 
is  insufliciently  arterialized.  Foster. 

Eu-pyr'i-on  (li-pTr'T-on),  re.  [Gr.  eS  well  +  TrOp  fire.] 
A  contrivance  for  obtaining  a  light  instantaneously,  as  a 
lucifer  match.    ^  Brande  &  C. 

Eu-ra'slan  (ii-ra'shan),  re.      [E'wT-opean  -|-  Asian.] 

1.  A  child  of  a  European  parent  on  the  one  side  and 
an  Asiatic  on  the  other. 

2.  One  born  of  European  parents  in  Asia. 


Eu-ra'slan  (iS-ra'shan),  a.  Of  European  and  Asiatic 
descent ;  of  or  pertaining  to  both  Europe  and  Asia ;  as, 
the  great  Eurasian  plain. 

Eur-A'sl-at'ic  (iS-ra'shi-St'Ik),  a.  (Geog.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia  combined. 

II  Eu-re'ka  (iS-re'ka).  [Gr.  ei/prjKa  I  have  found,  per- 
fect indicative  of  eipCa-Ketv  to  find.]  The  exclamation 
attributed  to  Archimedes,  wlio  is  said  to  have  cried  out 
"Etireka  !  eureka .'"  (I  have  found  it !  I  have  found  it !), 
upon  suddenly  discovering  a  method  of  finding  out  how 
much  the  gold  of  King  Hiero's  crown  had  been  alloyed. 
Hence,  an  expression  of  triumph  concerning  a  discovery. 

Eu-rhlp'l-du'rous  (li-rTp'i-dii'rus),  a.  [Gr.  e6  well 
-\-  pnri5  a  fan  -)-  ovpa  a  tail.]  (Zool.)  Having  a  fanlike 
tail ;  belonging  to  the  Eurhipidurse,  a  division  of  Aves 
which  includes  all  living  birds. 

Eu'rl-pize  (ii'ri-piz),  v.  t.  [See  Euripus.]  To  wliirl 
hither  and  thither.     [06i.] 

Eu-rl'puS  (ii-ri'piis  ;  277),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  evpnro^  \  e\i 
well  -|-  piTD)  a  rusliing  motion.]  A  strait ;  a  narrow  tract 
of  water,  where  tlie  tide,  or  a  current,  flows  and  reflows 
with  violence,  as  the  ancient  frith  of  this  name  between 
Euboea  and  Baiotia.     Hence,  a  flux  and  reflux.       Burke. 

Eu'rlte  (u'rlt),  re.  [Cf.  F.  eurite.]  (Min.)  A  com- 
pact feldspatliic  rock  ;  felsite.     See  Felsite. 

Eu-rit'lc  (u-rit'ik),  a.     Of  or  relating  to  eurite. 

Eu-roc1y-don  (ij-r5k'lT-d8n),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  evpo- 
KX.vSb>v ;  evpo5  the  southeast  wind  -|-  kAuSuv  wave,  billow  ; 
according  to  another  reading,  evpaKv\iav,  i.  e.,  a  north- 
east wind,  as  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  Euro-aquilo.']  A 
tempestuous  northeast  vrind  which  blows  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   See  Levantek. 

A  tempestuous  wind  called  Euroclydon.    Acts  xxvii.  14. 

Eu'ro-pe'an  (ii'ro-pe'an),  a.  [L.  Europaeus,  Gr. 
Eupion-alos,  fr.  Gr.  EupuTnj  (L.  Europa).]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Europe,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

On  the  European  plan,  having  rooms  to  let,  and  leaving 
it  optional  with  guests  whether  they  will  take  jneals  in 
the  house  ;  —  said  of  hotels.    {U.  S.] 

Eu'ro-pe'an,  n.    A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Europe. 

Eu'ro-pe'an-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  become  like 
the  Europeans  in  manners  or  character ;  to  habituate  or 
accustom  to  European  usages. 

A  state  of  society  .  .  .  changed  and  Europeanized.    L^tbbock: 

II  Eu'rus  (ii'riis),  re.     [L.,  Gr.  eSpos.]     The  east  wind. 

ilEu-ry'a-le  (fi-ri'ar-le),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Euryale,  one  of 
the  Gorgons.]  1.  (Boi.)  A  genus  of  water  lilies,  grow- 
ing in  India  and  China.  The  only  species  (E.  ferox)  is 
very  prickly  on  the  peduncles  and  calyx.  The  root- 
stocks  and  seeds  are  used  as  food. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  ophiurans  with  much-branched 
arms. 

II  Eu'ry-al'1-da  (u'ri-Sl'I-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zom.) 
A  tribe  of  Ophiuroidea,  including  the  genera  Euryale, 
Astrophyton,  etc.  They  generally  have  the  arms 
branched.     See  Astrophyton. 

Eu-ryc'er-OUS  (iS-rTs'er-us),  a.  [Gr.  eipu's  broad  -f- 
Ke'pas  horn.]     (Zool.)  Having  broad  horns. 

Eu-ryp'ter-oid  (u-rip'ter-old),  a.  lEurypferus  + 
-oid.]  (Paleon.)  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  the  genus  Eu- 
rypterus. 

II  Eu-ryp'te-roi'de-a  (-te-roi'de-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
EuETPTEROiD.]  (Pttleon.)  An  extinct  order  of  Merostom- 
ata,  of  which  the  genus  Eurypterus  is  the  type.  They 
are  found  only  in  Paleozoic  rocks.  [Written  also  Eii- 
rypterida."] 

II  Eu-ryp'te-rus  (-rus),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ripus  broad 
+  TTTepov  a  wing.]  (Paleon.)  A 
genus  of  extinct  Merostomata, 
found  in  Silurian  rocks.  Some 
of  the  species  are  more  than  three 
feet  long. 

Eu'ryth-my    (u'rith-mj^),  re. 

[L.  eurythmia,  Gr.  evpvBixCa  ;  eS 
well  +  pvOfj-o's  rhythm,  measure, 
proportion,  symmetry  :  cf .  F.  ev/- 
rythmie.]  1.  (Fine  Arts)  Just  or 
harmonious  proportion  or  move- 
merit,  as  in  the  composition  of  a 
poem,  an  edifice,  a  painting,  or 

*2^"l/erf.)    Regularity   of    the  Eurypterus  (S.re™pes), 
„  1      ^  '         ^  ^  from  a  small  specimen. 

pulse.  (»^) " 

Eu-se'bi-an    (fl-se'bi-an),    re. 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea, 
who  was  a  friend  and  protector  of  Arius. 

Eu-Sta'chi-an  (iJ-sta'ki-an),  a.  [From  Eustachi,  a 
learned  Italian  physician  who  died  in  Rome,  1574.] 
(Anat.)  (a)  Discovered  by  Eustachius.  (6)  Pertaining 
to  the  Eustachian  tube  ;  as.  Eustachian  catheter. 

Eustachian  catheter,  a  tubular  instrument  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Eustachian  tube  so  as  to  allow  of  inflation 
of  the  middle  ear  through  the  nose  or  mouth.  —  Eueta- 
chian  tube  (/lreo<.),  a  passage  from  the  tympanum  of  the 
ear  to  the  pharynx.  See  Bar.  — Eustachian  valve  {Anat.), 
a  crescent-shaped  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart  at  the  entrance  of  the  vena  cava  inferior.  It  directs 
the  blood  towards  the  left  auricle  in  the  fetus,  but  is 
rudimentary  and  functionless  in  the  adult. 

Eu'Style'  (u'stil'),  re.  [Gr.  evcrTuXov,  neut.  of  eu(7TuAo9 
with  pillars  at  the  best  distances ;  ev  well  -\-  cttvAos  pil- 
lar: cf.  F.  eu.^t/le.]     (Arch.)  See  Intercolumniation. 

Eu'tas-y  (u'tSks-y),  n.  [Gr.  evra^ia  ;  ev  well  +  Ta^i9 
arrangement :  cf.  F.  euiaxie.J  Good  or  established  or- 
der or  arrangement,     [i?.]  E.  Waierhouse. 

Eu-ter'pe  (ii-ter'pe),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  EirepirT/,  fr. 
evTepjrii';   deliglitful ;    efi    well  -\-   Tepweiv    to    delight.] 

1.  {^Class.  Myth.)  The  Muse  who  presided  over  music. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  palms,  some  species  of  which  are 
elegant  trees. 

Eu-ter'pe-an  (-pe-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Euterpe 
or  to  music. 

Eu'tha-na'si-a  (u'tha-na'zhT-a),  re,.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ev- 
BavacrCa',   ext  well -\- davaro^   death,  Bavelv,  SfrjO'Ketv,  to 


die ;  cf.  F.  eutkanasie.]  An  easy  death  ;  a  mode  of  dying 
to  be  desired.    "  An  euthanasia  of  all  thought."  Hazlitt. 

The  kindest  wisll  of  my  frieuds  is  euthanasia.    Arbutknot. 

Eu-than'a-sy  (ii-th5u'a-s5'  or  u'tha^na'zy),  re.  Same 
as  Euthanasia. 

Eu'thi-O-chro'lc  (!i'thi-o-kro'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  eu  well  -f 
Seloi'  sulphur  -|-  xpo""  color.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
denoting,  an  acid  so  called. 

Euthlochroic  acid  {Chem.),  a  complex  derivative  of  hydro- 
3uinoue  and  sulplionic  (thionic)  acid,  —  so  called  because 
it  contain,"  sulphur,  and  forms  brilliantly  colored  (yellow) 
salts. 

II  Eu'thy-neu'ra  (u'thi-nu'r4),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
eiiflOs  straight  +  j'ei}poi' a  nerve.]  (Zool.)  A  large  divi- 
sion of  gastropod  mollusks,  including  the  Pulmonifera 
and  Opisthobranchiata. 

Eu'tro-phy  (il'tro-fj^),  re.  [Gr.  evrpo^ia,  fr.  evTpo<j>ot 
nourishing,  healthy ;  eS  well  -|-  Tpe(j)eiv  to  nourish.] 
(Med. )  Healthy  nutrition ;  soundness  as  regards  the 
nutritive  functions. 

Eu-tych'i-an  (ii-tik'i-an),re.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower 
of  Eutyches  [5th  century],  who  held  that  the  divine  and 
tlie  human  in  the  person  of  Christ  were  so  blended  to- 
gether as  to  constitute  but  one  nature ;  a  monophysite  ; 
—  opposed  to  Nestorian. 

Eu-tych'1-an-ism  (-iz'm),  re.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  doc- 
trine of  Eutyches  and  his  followers. 

Eus-an'thic  (iiks-an'thik),  «.  (Chem.)  Having  a  yel- 
low color ;  pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  resembling, 
euxanthin. 

Euxanthic  acid  (Chem.),  a  yellow,  crystalline,  organic 
acid,  extracted  from  euxanthin. 

Eux-an'Ulln  (-thin),  n.  [Gr.  eS  well  +  f ai/flds  yellow.] 
(Chem.)  A  yellow  pigment  imported  from  India  and 
China.  It  has  alstrong  odor,  and  is  said  to  be  obtained 
from  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals  when  fed  on  the 
mango.  It  consists  of  a  magnesium  salt  of  euxanthic 
acid.     Called  aiso puri,  purree,  and  Indian  yellow. 

Eux'e-nlte  (iiks'e-nit),  re.  [Gr.  eujei/os  hospitable. 
So  named  because  it  contains  a  number  of  rare  elements.] 
(il/tre.)  A  brownish  black  mineral  with  a  metallic  luster, 
found  in  Norway.  It  contains  niobium,  titanium,  yt- 
trium, and  uranium,  with  some  other  metals. 

E-va'cate  (e-va'kat),  V.  t.  [Pref.  e-  +  vacate.]  To 
empty.     \_Obs.]  Harvey. 

E-vac'U-ant  (e-v5k'u-ant) ,  a.  [L.  evacuans,  -antis, 
p.  pr.  of  evacuare :  cf.  F.  evacuant.]  Emptying ;  evacu- 
ative  ;  purgative;  cathartic.  —  re.  (Med.)  A  purgative 
or  cathartic. 

E-vac'U-ate  (e-v5k'ii-at),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Evacu- 
ated (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Evacuating  (-a'ting).] 
[L.  evacuatus,  p.  p.  of  evacuare  to  empty,  nullify ;  e  out  + 
vacuus  empty,  vacare  to  be  empty.  See  Vacate.]  1.  To 
make  empty ;  to  empty  out ;  to  remove  the  contents  of ; 
as,  to  evacuate  a  vessel  or  dish. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  empty ;  to  deprive.     [iJ.] 
Evacuate  the  Scriptures  of  their  most  important  meaning. 

Coleridge. 

3.  To  remove ;  to  eject ;  to  void ;  to  discharge,  as  the 
contents  of  a  vessel,  or  of  the  bowels. 

4.  To  withdraw  from  ;  to  quit ;  to  retire  from,  as  sol- 
diers from  a  country,  city,  or  fortress. 

The  Norwegians  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  country.    Burke. 

5.  To  make  void  ;  to  nullify ;  to  vacate  ;  as,  to  evacu- 
ate a  contract  or  marriage.     lObs.]  Bacon. 

E-vac'U-ate,  v.  i.     To  let  blood.     lObs.]  Burton. 

E-vac'U-a'tion  (-a'shun),  re.  [L.  evacuatio:  cf.  F. 
evacuation.]  1.  The  act  of  emptying,  clearing  of  the  con- 
tents, or  discharging.  Specifically:  (oH^/VjV.)  Withdrawal 
of  troops  from  a  town,  fortress,  etc.  (b)  (Med.)  Voidance 
of  any  matter  by  the  natural  passages  of  the  body  or  by 
an  artificial  opening;  defecation;  also,  a  diminution  of 
the  fluids  of  an  animal  body  by  cathartics,  venesection, 
or  other  means. 

2.  That  which  Is  evacuated  or  discharged ;  especially, 
a  discharge  by  stool  or  other  natural  means.         Quincy. 

3.  Abolition ;  nullification.     \_Obs.]  Hooker. 
Evacuation  day,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the 

British  army  evacuated  the  city  of  New  York,  November 
25, 1783. 

E-vac'U-a-tive  (e-v5k'ii-a-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  evacuatif.] 
Serving  or  tending  to  evacuate  ;  cathartic ;  purgative. 

E-vao'U-a'tor  (-a'ter),  re.  One  who  evacuates  ;  a  nul- 
llfier.     "  Evacuators  oifhelsm."  Hammond. 

E-vac'U-a-tO-ry  (-a-t6-rj),  re.     A  purgative. 

E-vade'  (e-vad'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Evaded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Evading.]  [L.  evadere,  evasiwi,  e  out  -f-  vadere 
to  go,  walk  :  cf.  F.  s'evader.  See  Wade.]  To  get  away 
from  by  artifice ;  to  avoid  by  dexterity,  subterfuge,  ad- 
dress, or  ingenuity ;  to  elude  ;  to  escape  from  cleverly ; 
as,  to  evade  a  blow,  a  pursuer,  a  punishment ;  to  evade 
the  force  of  an  argument. 

The  heathen  had  a  method,  more  truly  their  own,  of  evading 
the  Christian  miracles.  Trench. 

E-vade',  v.  i.     1.  To  escape  ;  to  slip  away  ;  —  some- 
times with /com.     "£radij?5r  from  perils."  Bacon. 
Unarmed  they  might 
Have  easily,  as  spirits,  evaded  swift 
By  quick  contraction  or  remove.  MiUon. 

2.  To  attempt  to  escape  ;  to  practice  artifice  or  soph- 
istry, for  tlie  purpose  of  eluding. 

The  ministers  of  God  are  not  to  evade  and  take  refuge  in  any 
of  tliese  .  .  .  ways.  ^outfi. 

Syn.  —  To  equivocate  ;  shuffle.    See  Prevaricate. 

E-vad'1-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.   Capable  of  being  evaded,   [fi.] 

Ev'a-ga'tlon  (Sv'a-ga'shun),  re.  [L.  evagatlo.  fr.  cva- 
gari  to  wander  forth  :  cf.  F.  ivagation.  See  Vagary.] 
A  wandering  about ;  excursion;  a  roving.     [7?.]       Bay. 

E-vag'1-na'tlon  (e-vStj'T-na'shan),  re.  [L.  crnginntio 
an  extending,  evaginare  to  unsheathe ;  e  out  +  vagina 
sheath.]     The  act  of  unsheatliing. 

E'val  (e'vol),  a.  [L.  aevum  lifetime,  age,  eternity.] 
Relating  to  time  or  duration.     [Obs.] 
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E-val'U-ate  (e-vSl'S-at),  v.  t.  [See  Evaluation.]  To 
fix  the  value  of ;  to  rate  ;  to  appraise,     [i?.] 

E-val'U-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  evaluation,  LL. 
evaluatio.']     Valuation;  appraisement.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Ev'a-nesce'  (ev'a-nes'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Evanesced 
(-ngsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Evanescino  (-nes'sing).]  [L. 
evanescere  ;  e  out  -f-  vanescere  to  vanish,  f r.  vanus  empty, 
vain.  See  Vain,  and  cf.  Evanish.]  To  vanish  away ;  to 
become  dissipated  and  disappear,  like  vapor. 

I  believe  liim  to  have  evanesced  or  evaporated.    De  Quincey. 

Ev'a-nes'cence  (-nes'sens),  n.  The  act  or  state  of 
vanishing  away ;  disappearance ;  as,  the  evanescence  of 
vapor,  of  a  dream,  of  earthly  plans  or  hopes.      Rambler. 

Ev'a-nes'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  evanescens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  evanescere.]  1.  Liable  to  vanish  or  pass  away 
like  vapor  ;  vanishing  ;  fleeting ;  as,  evanescent  joys. 

So  evanescent  are  the  fashions  of  the  world  in  these  particu- 
lars. Hawthorne. 

2.  Vanishing  from  notice  ;  imperceptible. 

The  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  in  some  petty  cases, 
ia  almost  evanescent.  Wollasion. 

Ev'a-nes'cent-ly,  adv.  In  a  vanishing  manner  ;  im- 
perceptibly. Chalmers. 

E-van'gel  (e-v5n'jel),  n.  [F.  evangile,  L.  evange- 
liitm,  Gr.  euayye'Aiov  good  news,  glad  tidings,  gospel,  fr. 
euayyeAos  bringing  good  news  ;  ev  well  -\-  ayyekeiv  to 
bear  a  message.  See  Eu-,  and  Angel,  and  cf.  Evangely.] 
Good  news  ;  announcement  of  glad  tidings ;  especially, 
the  gospel,  or  a  gospel.  Milton. 

Her  funeral  antliem  is  a  glad  evangel.  mtittier. 

E'van-ge'11-an  (e'vSn-je1i-an),  a.  Rendering  thanks 
for  favors. 

E'van-gsl'ic  (e'vSn-jSl'ik  or  ev'Sn-),  a.  [L.  evangeli- 
cus,  Gr.  fvayyeMKoi :  cf.  F.  evangelique.  See  Evangel.] 
Belonging  to,  or  contained  m,  the  gospel ;  evangelical. 
"  Evangelic  truth."  J.Foster. 

E'van-gel'lC-al  (-I-kal ;  277),  a.  1.  Contained  in,  or 
relating  to,  the  four  Gospels ;  as,  the  evangelical  history. 

2.  Belonging  to,  agreeable  or  consonant  to,  or  con- 
tained in,  the  gospel,  or  the  truth  taught  in  the  New 
Testament ;  as,  evangelical  religion. 

3.  Earnest  for  tlie  truth  taught  in  the  gospel ;  strict 
in  interpreting  Christian  doctrine  ;  preeminently  ortho- 
dox ; —  technically  applied  to  that  party  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
which  holds  the  doctrine  of  "  Justification  by  Faith 
alone ; "  the  Low  Church  party.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  other  religious  bodies  not  regarded  as  orthodox. 

Evangelical  Alliance,  an  alliance  for  mutual  strengthen- 
ing and  common  work,  comprising  Christians  of  different 
denominations  and  countries,  organized  in  Liverpool, 
England,  in  1845.  —  Evangelical  Church,  (a)  The  Protestant 
Church  ui  Germany.  (6)  A  church  founded  by  a  fusion 
of  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  Germany  in  1817.  —  Evan- 
gelical Union,  a  religious  sect  founded  in  Scotland  in  1843 
by  the  Rev.  James  Morison ;  —  called  also  Morisonians. 

E'van-gel'lc-al,  n.    One  of  evangelical  principles. 

E'van-gel'lc-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  Adherence  to  evan- 
gelical doctrines  ;  evangelicism.  G.  Eliot. 

E'van-gel'lc-al-ly,  adv.     In  an  evangelical  manner. 

E'van-gel'lc-al-ness,  n.     State  of  being  evangelical. 

E'van-gel'1-clsm  (-i-siz'm),  n.  Evangelical  princi- 
ples ;  evangelicalism. 

E-Van'ge-lic'1-ty  (e-v5n'je-lTs'i-tj^),  n.    Evangelicism. 

E-van'gel-ism  (e-vSn'jSl-iz'm),  n.  The  preaching  or 
promulgation  of  the  gospel.  Bacon. 

E-Van'gel-lst,  n.  [F.  evangelisle,  L.  evangelista,  fr. 
Gr.  eiayyeAio-T^s.]  A  bringer  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
Christ  and  his  doctrines.  Specifically :  (a)  A  mission- 
ary preacher  sent  forth  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  resident 
pastor  ;  an  itinerant  missionary  preacher.  (6)  A  writer 
of  one  of  the  four  Gospels  (with  the  definite  article) ;  as, 
the  four  evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
(c)  A  traveling  preacher  whose  efforts  are  chiefiy  di- 
rected to  arouse  to  immediate  repentance. 

The  Apostles,  so  far  as  they  evangelized,  might  claim  the 
title,  though  there  were  many  evangelists  who  were  not  Apos- 
tles. Plumptre. 

E-van'gel-lS'ta-ry  (-Ts'ta-ry),  n.  [LL.  evangelista- 
rium.2  A  selection  of  passages  from  the  Gospels,  as  a 
lesson  in  divine  serrice.  Parson. 

E-van'gel-is'Uc  (-tlk),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  four 
evangelists  ;  designed  or  fitted  to  evangelize ;  evangel- 
ical ;  as,  evangelistic  efforts. 

E-Van'gel-i-Za'tion  (-i-za'shun),  n.  The  act  of  evan- 
gelizing ;  the  state  of  being  evangelized. 

The  work  of  Christ's  ministers  is  evangelization.    Hobbes. 

E-van'gel-ize  (e-van'jel-iz),  v.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Evan- 
gelized {-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Evangelizing  (-i'zing).] 
[F.  evangeliser,  LL.  evangelisare,  fr.  Gr.  evoyyeAifecrflai.] 
To  instruct  in  the  gospel ;  to  preach  the  gospel  to  ;  to 
convert  to  Christianity  ;  as,  to  evangelize  the  world. 
His  apostles  whom  he  sends 
To  evangelize  the  nations.  Milton. 

E-van'gel-ize,  v.  i.     To  preach  the  gospel. 

E-van'ge-ly  (-je-ly),  n.     Evangel.     [06«.] 

The  sacred  pledge  of  Christ's  evangely.  Spenser. 

E-van'gile  (-jTl),  n.  [F.  evangile.  See  Evangel.] 
Good  tidings ;  evangel,     [i?.] 

Above  all,  the  Servians  .  .  .  read,  with  much  avidity,  the 
evangile  of  their  freedom.  Landor. 

E-van'id  (e-van'id),  a.  [L.  evanidus,  fr.  evanescere. 
See  Evanesce.]  Liable  to  vanish  or  disappear ;  faint ; 
weak;  evanescent;  a.s,  an  evanid  color.     \_Obs.'] 

Tliey  are  very  transitory  and  evanid.  Barrow. 

E-van'lsh  (-ish),  v.  i.     [Pref.  e-  +  vanish  :  cf.  L.  eva- 
nescere.    See  Evanesce,  Vanish.]     To  vanish. 
Or  like  the  rainbow's  lovely  form. 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm.  Sums. 

E-Van'lSh-ment  (-ment),  n.  A  vanishing ;  disappear- 
ance.    [J?.]  T.  Jefferson. 

E-Vap'0-ra-blo  (e-vSp'S-ra-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
converted  into  vapor,  or  dissipated  by  evaporation. 


E-Vap'0-rate  (e-vSp'o-rat),  v,  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  EvAP- 
oeated  (-ra'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Evapokating  (-ra'ting).] 
[L.  evaporatus,  p.  p.  of  evaporare  ;  e  out  +  vapor  steam 
or  vapor.  See  Vapor.]  1.  To  pass  off  in  vapor,  as  a 
fluid  ;  to  escape  and  be  dissipated,  either  in  visible  va- 
por, or  in  particles  too  minute  to  be  visible. 

2.  To  escape  or  pass  off  without  effect ;  to  be  dissi- 
pated ;  to  be  wasted ;  as,  the  spirit  of  a  writer  often 
evaporates  in  the  process  of  translation. 

To  give  moderate  liberty  for  griefs  and  discontents  to  evapo- 
rate ...  is  a  safe  way.  Bacon. 

E-Vap'O-rate,  v.  t.  1.  To  convert  from  a  liquid  or 
solid  state  into  vapor  (usually)  by  the  agency  of  heat ;  to 
dissipate  in  vapor  or  fumes. 

2.  To  expel  moisture  from  (usually  by  means  of  artifi- 
cial heat),  leaving  the  solid  portions  ;  to  subject  to  evap- 
oration ;  as,  to  evaporate  apples. 

3.  To  give  vent  to  ;  to  dissipate.     [iJ.] 

My  lord  of  Essex  evaporated  his  thoughts  in  a  sonnet. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Evaporating  sarface  (Steam  Boilers),  that  part  of  the 
heating  surface  with  which  water  is  in  contact. 

E-Vap'O-rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  evaporatus,  p.  p.]  Dis- 
persed in  vapors.  Thomson. 

E-vap'0-ra'tion  (-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  evaporatio  :  cf.  F. 
evaporation.'}  1.  The  process  by  which  any  substance 
is  converted  from  a  liquid  or  solid  state  into,  and  carried 
oft'  in,  vapor  ;  as,  the  evaporation  of  water,  of  ether,  of 
camphor. 

2.  The  transformation  of  a  portion  of  a  fluid  into  va- 
por, in  order  to  obtain  the  fixed  matters  contained  in  it 
in  a  state  of  greater  consistence. 

3.  That  which  is  evaporated  ;  vapor. 

4.  {Steam  Engine)  See  Vapokization. 
E-vap'o-ra-tlve  (e-vSp'o-rfi-tlvy,  a.     [L.  evaporaii- 

vus :  cf.  F.  evaporatif.']     Pertaining  to,  or  producing, 
evaporation  ;  as,  the  evaporative  process. 

E-vap'0-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  n.  An  apparatus  for  con- 
densing vegetable  juices,  or  for  drying  fruit  by  heat. 

E-Vap'0-rom'e-ter  (-r6ra'e-ter),  n.  [L.  evaporare  to 
evaporate  -\ — meter:  cf.  F.  evaporometre.']  (Physics) 
An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  a  fluid 
evaporated  in  a  given  time  ;  an  atmometer. 

E-va'sl-ble  (e-va'si-b'l),  a.   That  may  be  evaded,  [i?.] 

E-Va'slon  (-zhiin),  n.  [L.  evasio :  cf.  F.  evasion. 
See  Evade.]  The  act  of  eluding  or  avoiding,'  particu- 
larly the  pressure  of  an  argument,  accusation,  charge,  or 
interrogation  ;  artful  means  of  eluding. 

Thou  ...  by  evasions  thy  crime  uncoverest  more.    Milton. 

Syn.  —  Shift ;  subterfuge  ;  shuffling ;  prevarication  ; 
equivocation. 

E-va'slve  (-sTv),  a.  [Cf.  P.  ivasif.  See  Evade.] 
Tending  to  evade,  or  marked  by  evasion  ;  elusive  ;  shuf- 
fling ;  avoiding  by  artifice. 

Thus  he,  though  conscious  of  the  ethereal  guest, 
Answered  evasive  of  the  sly  request.  Pope. 

Stammered  out  a  few  evasive  phrases.      Macaulay. 

—  E-va'slve-ly,  adv.  —  E-va'sive-ness,  n. 

Eve  (ev),  n.  [See  E-ven,  m.]  1.  Evening.  [Poeticl 
"Winter,  oft,  at  eve  resumes  the  breeze.       Thomson. 

2.  The  evening  before  a  holiday,  —  from  the  Jewish 
mode  of  reckoning  the  day  as  beginning  at  sunset,  not  at 
midnight ;  as,  Christmas  eve  is  the  evening  before  Christ- 
mas ;  also,  the  period  immediately  preceding  some  im- 
portant event.     "  On  the  eve  of  death."  Keble. 

Eve  churr  (Zool.),  the  European  goatsucker  or  night- 
jar ;  —  called  also  night  churr,  and  churr  owl. 

E-vec'Ucfl  (e-vSk'tiks),  m.  [See  Evection.]  (Med.) 
The  branch  of  medical  science  which  teaches  the  method 
of  acquiring  a  good  habit  of  body.     [06*.] 

E-vec'tlon  (-shiin),  n.  [L.  evectio  a  going  up,  fr.  eve- 
here  to  carry  out ;  e  out  +  vehere  to  carry :  cf .  F.  evec- 
tion.} 1.  The  act  of  carrying  up  or  away ;  exaltation. 
[OJi.]  Bp.  Pearson. 

2.  (Astron.)  (a)  An  inequality  of  the  moon's  motion 
in  its  orbit,  due  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  by  which 
the  equation  of  the  center  is  diminished  at  the  syzygies, 
and  increased  at  the  quadratures  by  about  1°  20'.  (6)  The 
libration  of  the  moon.  Whewell. 

E'ven  (e'v'n),  n.  [OE.  eve,  even,  efen,  Befen,  AS. 
xfen;  akin  to  OS.  dband,  OFries.  dvend,  D.  avond, 
OHG.  dband,  G.  abend,  Icel.  aptan,  a/tan,  Sw.  a/ton, 
Dan.  often;  of  unknown  origin.  Cf.  E"ve,  Evening.] 
Evening.     See  Eve,  n.,  1.     IPoetip}  Shak. 

E'ven,  a.  [AS.  efen,  efn;  akin  to  OS.  eban,  D.  even, 
OHG.  eban,  G.  efen,  Icel.  jafn,  Dan.  jevn,  Sw.  jdmn, 
Goth.  ibns.  Cf.  Anent,  Ebb.]  1.  Level,  smooth,  or 
equal  in  surface ;  not  rough  ;  free  from  irregularities ; 
hence,  uniform  in  rate  of  motion  or  mode  of  action  ;  as, 
even  ground ;  an  even  road  ;  even  speed ;  an  even  course 
of  conduct. 

2.  Equable  ;  not  easily  ruffled  or  disturbed ;  calm ; 
uniformly  self-possessed  ;  as,  an  even  temper. 

3.  Parallel ;  on  a  level ;  reaching  the  same  limit. 

And  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground.    Luke  xix.  44. 

4.  Balanced ;  adjusted  ;  fair ;  equitable ;  impartial ; 
just  to  both  sides ;  owing  nothing  on  either  side ;  — ■  said 
of  accounts,  bargains,  or  persons  indebted ;  as,  our  ac- 
counts are  even  ;  an  even  bargain. 

To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasure  flow.  Shak. 

6.  'Without  an  irregularity,  flaw,  or  blemish ;   pure. 

"  I  know  my  lUe  so  etiCK. "  Shak, 

6.  Associate;  fellow;  of  the  same  condition.  lObs.} 
"  Hia  even  servant."  Wyclif  {Malt,  xviii.  29). 

7.  Not  odd ;  capable  of  division  by  two  without  a  re- 
mainder ;  —  said  of  numbers ;  as,  4  and  10  are  even 
numbers. 

■Whether  the  number  of  the  stars  is  even  or  odd.     Jer.  Taylor. 
On  even  ground,  ■with  equal  advantage.  —  0.  i  even  keel 
(Naut.),  in  a  level  or  horizontal  position. 
E'ven  (e'v'n),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  E-vened  (e'v'nd) ; 


p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Evening  (-v'n-Tng).]     1.  To  make  even 
or  level ;  to  level ;  to  lay  smooth. 

This  temple  Xerxes  evened  with  the  soil.    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
It  will  even  all  inequalities.  Evelyn, 

2.  To  equal.   [Ofci.]  "Toewre  him  in  valor."    Fuller. 

3.  To  place  in  an  equal  state,  as  to  obligation,  or  in  a 
state  in  which  nothing  is  due  on  either  side  ;  to  balance 
as  accounts  ;  to  make  quits.  Shak. 

4.  To  set  right ;  to  complete. 

5.  To  act  up  to  ;  to  keep  pace  with.  Shak. 
E'ven  (e'v'n),  V.  i.  To  be  equal.  [Oi.s.]  R.  Carew. 
E'ven,  adv.     [AS.  efne.    See  Even,  a.,  and  cf.  E'en.] 

1.  In  an  equal  or  precisely  similar  manner  ;  equally ; 
precisely ;  just ;  likewise ;  as  well.  "  Is  it  eveyi  so  ?  "  Shak. 

Even  so  did  these  Gauls  possess  the  coast.       Spenser. 

2.  Up  to,  or  down  to,  an  unusual  measuie  or  level ;  so 
much  as  ;  fully ;  quite. 

Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Eveji  to  Cato's  wish.  Skak, 

■Without  .  .  .  making  us  ei'CT!  sensible  of  the  change.    Swift. 

3.  As  might  not  be  expected  ;  —  serving  to  introduce 
what  is  unexpected  or  less  expected. 

I  have  made  several  discoveries,  which  appear  new,  ei-en  to 
those  who  --re  versed  in  critical  learning.  Addison. 

4.  At  the  very  time ;  in  the  very  case. 

I  knew  they  were  bad  enough  to  please,  ei-en  when  I  wrote 
them.  Dryden. 

(i^°°"  Even  is  sometimes  used  to  emphasize  a  word  or 
phrase.    "  I  have  debated  even  in  my  soul. "  Shak. 

By  these  presence,  even  the  presence  of  Lord  Mortimer.    Shak. 

E-vene'  (e-ven'),  V.  i.  [L.  evenire.  See  Event.]  To 
happen.     [06s.]  Mewyt. 

E'ven-er  (e'v'n-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
makes  even. 

2.  In  vehicles,  a  swinging  crossbar,  to  the  ends  of 
which  other  crossbars,  or  whiffletrees,  are  hung,  to  equal- 
ize the  draught  when  two  or  three  horses  are  used  abreast. 

E'ven-fall'  (-fal'),  n.  Beginning  of  evening.  "  At 
the  quiet  evenfalt."  Tennyson. 

E'ven-hand'  (-hSnd'),  n.     Equality.     {Obs.}    Bacon. 

E'ven-hand'ed,  a.  Fair  or  impartial  ;  unbiased. 
"  Evenhanded  justice."  Shak.  —  E'ven-hand'ed-ly, 
adv.  —  E'ven-hand'ed-ness,  n.    Fronde. 

E'ven-ing  (e'v'n-ing  or  ev'ntng),  n.     [AS.  sefnung. 
See  Even,  ».,  and  cf.  E've.]    1.  The  latter  part  and  close 
of  the  day,  and  the  beginning  of  darkness  or  night ;  prop- 
erly, the  decline  of  the  day,  or  of  the  sun. 
In  the  ascending  scale 
Of  heaven,  the  stars  that  usher  evening  rose.    Milton. 

B^g^  Sometimes,  especially  in  the  Southern  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  afternoon  is  called  evening.     Bartlett. 

2.  The  latter  portion,  as  of  life  ;  the  declining  pe- 
riod, as  of  strength  or  glory. 

^W^  Sometimes  used  adjectively ;  as,  evening  gun. 
"£t;en!7ijr  prayer."  Shak. 

Evening  flower  (Bot.),  a  genus  of  iridaceous  plants  (.Hes- 

fierantha)irom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  sword-shaped 
eaves,  and  sweet-scented  flowers  which  expand  in  the 
evening.  —  Evening  grosbeak  (Zool.),  an  American  singing 
bird  (Coccothraustes  ves- 
pertina)  having  a  very- 
large  bUl.  Its  color  is  oli- 
vaceous, with  the  crown, 
wings,  and  tail  black,  and 
the  under  tail  coverts  yel- 
low. So  called  because  it. 
sings  in  the  evening.  — 
Evening  primroae.  See  un- 
der Peimeose.  —  The  even- 
ing star,  tli«  bright  star  of 
early  evening  in  the  west- 
em  sky,  soon  passing  be-  „ 
low  the  horizon ;  specific-  ^^^.t 
ally,  the  planet  Venus  ;  —  ^^^af 
called  also  Vesper  and  Afes-^^j^ 
perus.  During  portions  of 
the  year.  Mars,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn  are  also  even- 
ing stars.       See  Moening 

STAK. 

E'ven-ly  (e'v'n-ly),  adv. 
■With  an  even,  level,  or 
smooth  surface ;  without  roughness,  elevations,  or  depres- 
sions ;  uniformly ;  equally ;  conformably ;  impartially ; 
serenely. 

E'ven-mind'ed  (-mind'Sd),  a.    Having  equanimity. 

E'ven-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  even,  level,  or  un- 
disturbed ;  smoothness  ;  horizontal  position ;  uniform- 
ity ;  impartiality  ;  calmness ;  equanimity ;  appropriate 
place  or  level ;  as,  evenness  of  surface,  of  a  fiuid  at  rest, 
of  motion,  of  dealings,  of  temper,  of  condition. 

It  had  need  be  something  extraordinary,  that  must  warrant 
an  ordinary  person  to  rise  higher  than  his  own  evenness. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

E'ven-song'  (-song' ;  115),  n.  [AS.  sefensang.}  A  song 
for  the  evening ;  the  evening  service  or  form  of  worship 
(in  the  Church  of  England  iucluding  vespers  and  com- 
pline) ;  also,  the  time  of  evensong.  Wyclif.    Milton. 

E-Vent'  (e-venf),  n.  [L.  eventus,  fr.  evenire  to  hap- 
pen,   come   out ;  e  out  +  venire  to  come.     Se6  Come.] 

1.  That  which  comes,  arrives,  or  happens  ;  that  which 
falls  out ;  any  incident,  good  or  bad.  "  The  events  of 
his  early  years."  Macaulay. 

To  watch  quietly  the  course  of  events.  Jowett  ( Thucyd.). 
There  is  one  event  to  the  righteous,  and  to  the  wicked. 

Eccl.  ix.  2. 

2.  An  affair  in  hand  ;  business ',  enterprise.  [Ofe.] 
"Leave  we  him  to  his  events."  Shak. 

3.  The  consequence  of  anything;  the  issue;  conclu- 
sion ;  result ;  that  in  which  an  action,  operation,  or  se- 
ries of  operations,  terminates. 

Dark  doubts  between  the  promise  and  event.      Young. 
Syn.  —  Incident ;    occurrence ;   adventure  ;  issue ;   re- 
sult ;  termination ;   consequence ;   conclusion.  —  Event, 
Occuekence,  Incident,.  Ciecumstance.      An  event_  de- 
notes that  which  arises  from  a  preceding  state  of  things. 
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Hence  we  speak  of  watching  the  event ;  of  tracing  the 
progress  of  events.  An  occurrence  has  no  reference  to 
any  antecedents,  but  simply  marks  that  which  meets  us 
in  our  progress  through  lile,  as  if  by  chance,  or  in  the 
course  of  divine  providence.  The  things  which  thus 
meet  us,  if  important,  are  usually  connected  with  ante- 
cedents ;  and  hence  event  is  the  leading  term.  In  the 
"Declaration  of  Independence"  it  is  said,  "When,  in 
the  course  of  human  events^  it  becomes  necessary,"  etc. 
Here,  occurrences  would  be  out  of  place.  An  incident  is 
that  which  falls  into  a  state  of  things  to  which  it  does 
not  primarily  belong ;  as,  the  incidents  of  a  journey. 
The  term  is  usually  apphed  to  things  of  secondary  im- 
portance. A  circumstance  is  one  of  the  things  surround- 
mg  us  in  our  path  of  lite.  These  may  differ  greatly  in 
importance ;  but  they  are  always  outsiders,  wliich  oper- 
ate upon  us  from  without,  exerting  greater  or  less  influ- 
ence according  to  their  intrinsic  importance.  A  person 
giving  an  account  of  a  campaign  might  dwell  on  the 
leading  events  wliich  it  produced ;  might  mention  some  of 
its  striking  occurrences ;  might  allude  to  some  remarka- 
ble incidents  which  attended  it ;  and  might  give  the  de- 
tails of  the  favorable  or  adverse  circumstances  which 
marked  its  progress. 

E-vent'  (e-vSnf),  V.  i.  [F.  iventer  to  fan,  divulge, 
LL.  eventare  to  fan,  fr.  L.  e  out  -)-  venCus  wind.]  To 
break  forth.    [Oii.]  £.  Jonson. 

E-ven'ter-ate  (e-vSn'ter-at),  V.  t.  [L.  e  ou#  -f-  venter 
the  belly :  cf.  F.  eventrer.^  To  rip  open ;  to  disembowel. 
[Obs.']  Sir  T.  Browne. 

E-vent'ful  (e-v5nt'ful),  a.  Full  of,  or  rich  in,  events 
or  incidents ;  as,  an  eventful  journey ;  an  eventful  period 
of  history ;  an  eventful  period  of  life. 

E'ven-Ude'  (e'v'n-tid'),  n.  [AS.  sefentid.  See  Tide.] 
The  time  of  evening :  evening.     \_Poetic']  Spenser, 

E-ven'tl-late  (e-vSn'tl-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  eventHatus,  p. 
p.  of  eventilare  to  fan.  See  Ventilate.]  1.  To  wirmow 
out ;  to  fan.     [Ofo.]  Cockeram. 

2.  To  discuss  ;  to  ventilate.     lObs  ]  Johnson. 

E-ven'tl-la'Uon  (-la'shiiu),  n.  The  act  of  eventua- 
ting; discussion.     lObs.J  JSp.  Berkeley. 

E-vent'less  (e-vSnt'lgs),  a.  Without  events ;  tame  ; 
monotonous  ;  marked  by  nothing  unusual ;  uneventful. 

II  Ev'en-tOg'na-thi  (5v'Sn-t5g'na-thi),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  f r. 
(Jr.  eJ  well  -|-  «fTos  within  +  yvdSoi  the  jaw.]  {Zo'dl.) 
An  order  of  fishes  including  a  vast  number  of  fresh- 
Water  species,  such  as  the  carp,  loach,  chub,  etc. 

E^ven-tra'tlon  (e'vSn-tra'shfin),  n.  [L.  e  out  -|-  ven- 
ter belly.]  {Med.)  (a)  A  tumor  containing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  abdominal  viscera,  occasioned  by  relaxa- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  (ft)  A  wound,  of  large 
extent,  in  the  abdomen,  through  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  intestines  protrude,     (c)  The  act  of  disemboweling. 

E-ven'tU-al  (e-vSn'tfi-al ;  135),  a.  [Cf.  F.  eventuel. 
See  Event.]  1.  Coming  or  happening  as  a  consequence 
or  result ;  consequential.  Burke. 

2.  Final ;  ultimate.     ^^ Eventual  saccess."       Cooper. 

3.  (Law)  Dependent  on  events ;  contingent.  Marshall. 
E-ven'tU-al'1-ty  (-tu-ai'T-t^),  n.  ;  pi.  eventualities 

(-tlz).  [Cf.  F.  eventualite.']  1.  The  coming  as  a  conse- 
quence ;  contingency ;  also,  an  event  which  comes  as  a 
consequence. 

2.  (Phren.)  Disposition  to  take  cognizance  of  events. 

E-ven'tU-ai-ly  (e-v5n'tu-al-li^ ;  135),  adv.  In  an  even- 
tual manner ;  finally ;  ultimately. 

E-ven'tu-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eventuated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Eventuating.]  To  come  out 
finally  or  in  conclusion  ;  to  result ;  to  come  to  pass. 

E-ven'tU-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  eventuating 
or  happening  as  a  result ;  the  outcome.  R.  W.  Hamilton. 

Ev'er  (ev'er),  adv.  [OE.  ever,  xfre,  AS.  S/re  ;  perh. 
akin  to  AS.  a  always.  Cf.  Aye,  Aqb,  Every,  Nevek.] 
[Sometimes  contracted  into  e'er.]  1.  At  anytime;  at 
any  period  or  point  of  time. 

No  man  ever  yet  hated  his  own  flesh.       Eph.  v.  29. 

2.  At  all  times ;  through  all  time ;  always ;  forever. 

He  shall  ever  love,  and  always  be 

The  subject  of  my  scorn  and  cruelty.  Dryden. 

3.  Without  cessation;  continually. 

t^""  Bveris  sometimes  used  as  an  intensive  or  a  word  of 

enforcement.    "  Has  the  old  man  e'er  a  son  ?  "         Shah. 

To  produce  as  much  as  ever  they  can.      M.  Arnold. 

Ever  and  anon,  now  and  then  ;  often.    See  under  Anon. 

—  Ever  In  one,  continually ;  constantly.    [Obs.\    Chaucer. 

—  Ever  80,  in  whatever  degree ;  to  whatever  extent ;  — 
used  to  intensify  indefinitely  the  meaning  of  the  associ- 
ated adjective  or  adverb.  See  Never  so,  under  Nevee. 
"  Let  him  be  ever  so  rich."    Emerson. 

And  all  the  question  (wrangle  e'er  so  long). 
Is  only  this,  if  God  has  placed  him  wrong.         Pope. 
You  spend  ever  so  much  money  in  entertaining  your  equals 
and  betters.  Thackeray. 

—  For  ever,  eternally.  See  Forbveb.  —  For  ever  and  a  day, 
emphatically  forever.    Skak. 

She  [Fortune]  soon  wheeled  away,  with  scornful  laughter, 
out  of  sight/or  ever  and  a  day.  Prof.  Wilson. 

—  Or  ever  (for  or  ere),  before.    See  Or,  ere.    [Archaic] 

Would  I  had  met  my  dearest  foe  in  heaven 

Or  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio  I  Sliak. 

t^"  Ever  is  sometimes  joined  to  its  adjective  by  a  hy- 
phen, but  in  most  cases  the  hyphen  is  needless ;  as,  ever 
memorable,  ever  watchful,  ever  burning. 

Ev'er-dur'lng  (-dur'Ing),  a.    Everlasting.  Shak. 

Ev'er-glade  (Sv'er-glad),  n.  A  swamp  or  low  tract  of 
land  inundated  with  water  and  interspersed  with  hum- 
mocks, or  small  islands,  and  patches  of  high  grass ;  as, 
the  everglades  of  Florida.     [  U.  S.] 

Ev'er-green  (-gren),  a.  {Sot.)  Remaining  un- 
withered  through  the  winter,  or  retaining  unwithered 
leaves  until  the  leaves  of  the  next  year  are  expanded, 
as  pines,  cedars,  hemlocks,  and  the  like. 

Ev'er-green,  n.    1.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  plant. 

2.  pi.  Twigs  and  branches  of  evergreen  plants  used 
for  decoration.  "  The  funeral  efer^rreeres  entwine. "  Keble. 

Ev'er-lch  (6v'er-Ioh),  Ev'er-ych,  a.  [OE.  See 
Every.]  Each  one;  every  one;  each  of  two.  See 
Every.    [Oftj.]  Chaucer: 


EVer-lch-On'  )(Sv'er-Tch-on'),  ^ron.   [OE.  everich -\- 

Ev'er-ych-on'  I  oon,  on,  one.  See  Every,  and  One.] 
Every  one.     [Oft*.]  Chaucer. 

Ev'er-Iast'ing  (Sv'er-lasfing),  a.  1.  Lasting  or  en- 
during forever ;  existing  or  continuing  without  end  ;  im- 
mortal ;  eternal.    "  The  everlasting  God."    Gen.  xxi.  33. 

2.  Continuing  indefinitely,  or  during  a  long  period  ; 
perpetual ;  —  sometimes  used,  colloquially,  as  a  strong 
intensive ;  as,  this  everlasting  nonsense. 

1  will  give  to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  .  .  .  the  land 
of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession.  Gen.  xvii.  8. 

And  heard  thy  everlasting  yawn  confess 
Tile  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Eternal ;  immortal ;  interminable ;  endless ; 
never-endmg ;  infinite  ;  unceasing ;  uninterrupted  ;  con- 
tinual ;  unintermitted  ;  incessant.  —  Everlasting,  Eter- 
nal. Eternal  denotes  (when  taken  strictly)  without  be- 
ginning or  end  of  duration;  everlasting  is  sometimes 
used  in  our  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  sense  of  eter- 
nal, but  in  modern  usage  is  confined  to  the  future,  and 
implies  no  intermission  as  well  as  no  end. 

Whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not ; 

Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take  : 

Forever,  and  forever,  farewell,  Cassius.  Shak. 

Everlasting  flower.  Same  as  Everlasting,  n.,  3.  —Ever- 
lasting pea,  an  ornamental  plant  {Lathyrus  latifolius)  re- 
lated to  the  pea ;  —  so  caUea  because  it  is  perennial. 

Ev'er-last'lng,  n.  1.  Eternal  duration,  past  or  fu- 
ture ;  eternity. 

From  everlasting  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God.   Ps.  xc.  2. 

2.  (With  the  definite  article)  The  Eternal  Being ;  God. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  plant  whose  flowers  may  be  dried  without 
losing  their  form  or  color,  as  the  pearly  everlasting 
(Anaphalis  margaritaeea),  the  immortelle  of  the  French, 
the  cudweeds,  etc. 

4.  A  cloth  fabric  for  shoes,  etc.    See  Lasting. 
EVer-last'lng-ly,  adv.    In  an  everlasting  manner. 
Ev'er-last'lng-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  everlast- 
ing ;  endless  duration ;  indefinite  duration. 

Ev'er-llv'Ing  (-liv'ing),  a.  1.  Living  always;  im- 
mortal ;  eternal ;  as,  the  everliving  God. 

2.  Continual ;  incessant ;  imintermitted. 

Ev'er-more'  (-mor'),  adv.  During  eternity ;  always ; 
forever ;  for  an  indefinite  period ;  at  all  times ;  —  often 
used  substantively  with /or. 

Seek  the  Lord.  .  .  .  Seek  his  face  evermore.    Ps.  cv.  4. 
And,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore.       Rev.  i.  18. 

Which  flow  from  the  presence  of  God  for  evermore.    Tillotson. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia.  Shak. 

E-ver'nlC  (e-ver'nik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to 
Evernia,  a  genus  of  lichens  ;  as,  evernic  acid. 

E-verse'  (e-vers'),  V.  t.  [li.  eversus,  p.  p.  of  evertere 
to  turn  out,  overthrow ;  e  out  +  vertere  to  turn.  Cf . 
Evert.]    To  overthrow  or  subvert.     [Ofti.]       Glanvill. 

E-ver'Slon  (e-ver'shun),  n.  [L.  eversio;  cf.  F.  ever- 
sion.^    1.  The  act  of  eversing ;  destruction.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  state  of  being  turned  back  or  outward;  as, 
eversion  of  the  eyelids ;  ectropium. 

E-ver'Sive  (-sTv),  o.  Tending  to  evert  or  overthrow ; 
subversive ;  —  with  of. 

A  maxim  eversive  ...  of  all  justice  and  morahty.    Geddes. 

E-vert'  (e-verf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Everted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Everting.]  [L.  evertere.  See  Everse.]  1.  To 
overthrow  ;  to  subvert.     [JJ.]  Ayliffe. 

2.  To  turn  outwards,  or  inside  out,  as  an  intestine. 

Ev'er-y  (ev'er-y).  a.  &  a.  pron.  [OE.  everich,  ever- 
ilk;  AS.  sefre  ever  -[-  a;Zc  each.  See  Ever,  Each.]  1.  All 
the  parts  which  compose  a  whole  collection  or  aggregate 
number,  considered  in  their  individuality ;  all,  taken  sep- 
arately one  by  one,  out  of  an  indefinite  number. 

Every  man  at  his  best  state  is  altogether  vanity.    Ps.  xxxix-  5. 

Every  door  and  window  was  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers. 

Macaulay. 

2.  Every  one.     Cf.  Each.     [06s.]     '■'■Every  at  your 

wishes."  Shak. 

Daily  occasions  given  to  every  of  us.  Hooker. 

Every  each,  every  one.  [Obs.]  "Every  each  of  them 
hath  some  vices.''  Burton. — Every  now  and  then,  at 
short  intervals;  occasionally;  repeatedly;  frequently. 
[Colloq.] 

^^  Every  may,  by  way  of  emphasis,  precede  the  arti- 
cle we  with  a  superlative  adjective ;  as,  every,  the  least, 
variation.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Every,  Each,  Any.  Any  denotes  one,  or  some, 
taken  indifferently  from  the  individuals  which  compose 
a  class.  Every  differs  from  each  in  giving  less  promi- 
nence to  the  selection  of  the  individual.  Each  relates  to 
two  or  more  individuals  of  a  class.  It  refers  definitely  to 
every  one  of  them,  denoting  that  they  are  considered 
separately,  one  by  one,  all  being  included  ;  as,  each  sol- 
dier was  receiving  a  dollar  per  day.  Every  relates  to 
more  than  two  and  brings  into  greater  prominence  the 
notion  that  not  one  of  all  considered  is  excepted ;  as, 
every  soldier  was  on  service,  except  the  cavalry,  that  is, 
all  the  soldiers,  etc. 

In  ea^h  division  there  were  four  pentecosties,  in  every  pente- 
costy  four  enomoties,  and  of  each  enomoly  there  fought  m  the 
front  rank  four  [soldiers].  Jowett  ( Thncyd.). 

If  society  is  to  be  kept  together  and  the  children  of  Adam  to  be 
saved  from  setting  up  eac7i  for  himself  with  every  one  else  his 
foe.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Ev'er-y-bod'y  (ev'er-j^-bod'y),  n.    Every  person. 

Ev'er-y-day  (-da'),  a.     Used  or  fit  for  every  day; 
common  ;  usual ;  as,  an  everyday  suit  of  clothes. 
The  mechanical  drudgery  of  his  everyday  employment. 

Sir  J.  Berschel. 

Ev'er-y-one'  (-vi^n'),  n.  [OE.  everychon.J  Every- 
body ;  — commonly  separated,  every  one. 

Ev'er-y-tlUng'  (-thing'),  n.  Whatever  pertains  to 
the  subject  under  consideration ;  all  things. 

More  wise,  more  learned,  more  just,  more  everything.    Pope. 

Ev'er-y- when'  (-hw§n'),  adv.  At  any  or  all  times; 
every  instant.  [iJ.]  "  Eternal  law  is  silently  present 
everywhere  and  everywhen."  Carlyle. 

Ev'er-y-Where'  (-hwSr'),  adv.  In  every  place  ;  in  all 
places  ;  hence,  in  every  part ;  thoroughly ;  altogether. 


Ev'er-y- Where'ness  (Sr'er-y-hwar'ngs),  n.  tTbiquity; 
omnipresence,     [i?.]  Grew, 

Eves'drop'  (evz'drSp'),  v.  i.    See  Eavesdrop. 

Eves'drop'per  (-per),  n.    See  Eavesdropper. 

E-ves'tl-gate  (e-ves'ti-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  evesligatus 
traced  out  ;  e  out  -f-  vestigatus,  p.  p.  of  vesiigare.  See 
Vestigate.]    To  investigate.     [Ofts.]  Bailey. 

Ev'et  (Sv'gt),  n.  [See  Eft,  m.]  (Zool.)  The  com- 
mon newt  or  eft.  In  America  often  applied  to  several 
species  of  aquatic  salamanders.     [Written  also  evat.'] 

E-vi'brate  (e-vi'brat),  V.  t.  &  i.  [L.  evibrare.  See 
Vibrate.]    To  vibrate.     [Obs.']  Cockeram. 

E-Vlct'  (e-vikt'),i).  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Evicted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Evicting.]  [L.  evictus,  p.  p.  of  evincere  to 
overcome  completely,  evict.  See  Evince.]  1.  (Law) 
To  dispossess  by  a  judicial  process ;  to  dispossess  by  para- 
mount right  or  claim  of  such  right ;  to  eject ;  to  oust. 

The  law  of  England  would  speedily  evict  them  out  of  their 
possession.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  To  evince ;  to  prove.    [Obs."]  Cheyne. 

E-Vic'tion  (-vik'shiin),  n.   [L.  eviciio  :  cf .  P.  eviction.'} 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  evicting,  or  state  of  being 
evicted ;  the  recovery  of  lands,  tenements,  etc. ,  from 
another's  possession  by  due  course  of  law ;  dispossession 
by  paramount  title  or  claim  of  such  title;  ejectment; 
ouster. 

2.  Conclusive  evidence ;  proof.     [06s.] 

Full  eviction  of  this  fatal  truth.  South. 

Ev'i-dence  (Svl-dens),  n.  [F.  evidence,  L.  evidentia. 
See  Evident.]  1.  That  which  makes  evident  or  mani- 
fest; that  which  furnishes,  or  tends  to  furnish,  proof; 
any  mode  of  proof ;  the  ground  of  belief  or  judgment ;  as, 
the  evidence  of  our  senses ;  evidence  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  statement. 

Faith  is  . . .  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.    Heb.  xi.  1. 
O  glorious  trial  of  exceeding  love. 
Illustrious  evidence,  example  high.  Milton. 

2.  One  who  bears  witness.  [iJ.]  "  Infamous  and  per- 
jured evidences."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  (Law)  That  which  is  legally  submitted  to  a  com- 
petent tribunal,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of 
any  alleged  matter  of  fact  under  investigation  before  it ; 
means  of  making  proof ;  —  the  latter,  strictly  speaking, 
not  being  synonymous  with  evidence,  but  rather  the 
effect  of  it.  Greenleaf. 

Circnmstantlal  evidence.  Conclusive  evidence,  etc.  See 
vmder  Circumstantial,  Conclusive,  etc.  —  Crown'a, 
King's,  or  Queen's,  evidence,  evidence  for  the  crown.  [Eng.] 

—  State's  evidence,  evidence  for  the  government  or  the 
people.  [U.  /S.]  — To  turn  King's,  Queen's,  or  State's,  evi- 
dence, to  confess  a  crime  and  give  evidence  against  one's 
accomplices. 

Syn.  —  Testimony ;  proof.    See  Testimony. 

Ev'1-dence,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Evidenced  (-denst)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  EviDENcrNG  (-den-sing).]  To  render  evi- 
dent or  clear ;  to  prove ;  to  evince ;  as,  to  evidence  a 
fact,  or  the  gmlt  of  an  offender.  Milton. 

Ev'1-den-cer  (-den-ser),  n.    One  who  gives  evidence. 

Ev'i-dent  (-dent),  a.  [F.  evident,  L.  evidens,  -entis  ; 
e  out  -f-  videns,  p.  pr.  of  videre  to  see.  See  Vision.] 
Clear  to  the  vision ;  especially,  clear  to  the  understand- 
ing, and  satisfactory  to  the  judgment ;  as,  the  figure  or 
color  of  a  body  is  evident  to  the  senses ;  the  guilt  of  an 
offender  can  not  always  be  made  evident. 

Your  honor  and  your  goodness  is  so  evident.        Shak. 
And  in  our  faces  evident  the  signs 
Of  foul  concupiscence.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  IManifest;  plain;  clear;  obvious;  visible;  ap- 
parent ;  conclusive ;  indubitable  ;  palpable ;  notorious. 
See  Manifest. 

Ev'i-den'tial  (-dSn'shal),  a.  Relating  to,  or  afford- 
ing, evidence  ;  indicative ;  especially,  relating  to  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  Bp.  Fleetwood.  '■'Evidential 
tracks."    Earle.  —  Ev'i-den'tial-ly,  adv. 

Ev'i-den'ti-a-ry  (-shi-a-ry  or  -sha-ry),  a.  Furnishing 
evidence  ;  asserting ;  proving  ;  evidential. 

When  a  fact  is  supposed,  although  incorrectly,  to  be  eviden- 
tiary of,  or  a  mark  of,  some  other  tact.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Ev'i-dent-ly  (ev'i-dent-ly),  adv.  In  an  evident  man- 
ner ;  clearly  ;  obviously ;  plainly. 

Before  whose  eyes  Jesus  Christ  hath  been  evidently  set  forth. 

Gal.  iii.  1. 
He  was  evidently  in  the  prime  of  youth.     W.  Irving. 

Ev'i-dent-ness,  n.    State  of  being  evident. 

E-vlg'i-la'tion  (e-vij'i-la'shiSn),  n.  [L.  evigilatio  ;  e 
out  -f-  vigilare  to  be  awake.  See  Vigilant.]  A  waking 
up  or  awakening.     [Obs.] 

E'vll  (e'v'l),  a.  [OE.  evel,  evil,  if  el,  uvel,  AS.  yfel  ; 
akin  to  OPries.  ei'el,  D.  euvel,  OS.  &  OHG.  ubil,  G.  iibel, 
Goth,  ubils,  and  perh.  to  E.  over.]  1.  Having  qualities 
tending  to  injury  and  mischief ;  having  a  nature  or 
properties  which  tend  to  badness;  mischievous;  not 
good  ;  worthless  or  deleterious ;  poor ;  as,  an  evil  beast ; 
an  evil  plant ;  an  evil  crop. 

A  good  tree  can  not  bring  forth  evil  fruit.    Matt.  vii.  18. 

2.  Having  or  exhibiting  bad  moral  qualities ;  morally 
corrupt ;  wicked ;  wrong ;  vicious ;  as,  evil  conduct, 
thoughts,  heart,  words,  and  the  like. 

Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evitWfe, 
When  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  I  Shak. 

3.  Producing  or  threatening  sorrow,  distress,  injury, 
or  calamity  ;  unpropitious ;  calamitous  ;  as,  evil  tidings ; 
evil  arrows ;  evil  days. 

Because  he  hath  brought  up  an  evil  name  upon  a  virgin  of 
Israel.  DetU,  xxii.  19. 

The  owl  shrieked  at  thy  birth  —  an  <;i.'i7  sign.        Shak. 
Evil  news  rides  post,  while  good  news  baits.       Milton. 
Evil  eye,  an  eye  which  inflicts  injury  by  some  magical 
or  fascinating  influence.    It  is  still  believed  by  the  igno- 
rant and  superstitious  that  some  persons  have  the  super- 
natural power  of  injuring  by  a  look. 

It  almost  led  him  to  believe  in  the  evil  eye.  J.  H.  Newman, 

—  Evil  speaking,  speaking  ill  of  others  ;  calumny ;  cenao- 
riousness.  —  The  Evil  One,  the  Devil ;  Satan. 
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EXACTOR 


■  Evil  i8  sometimes  written  as  the  first  part  of  a 

compound  (with  or  without  a  hyphen).  In  many  cases 
the  compounding  need  not  be  insisted  on.  Examples: 
£ml  doer  or  eftVdoer,  evil  speaking  or  ej)!7-speakiug,  evil 
worker,  evil  wishing,  e2)(7-hearted,  et;z7-minded. 

Syn.  —  Mischievous ;  pernicious ;  injurious ;  hurtful ; 
destructive  ;  wicked ;  smful ;  bad  ;  corrupt ;  perverse ; 
wrong;  vicious;  calamitous. 

E'Vil  (e'v'l),  re.  1.  Anything  which  impairs  the  hap- 
piness of  a  being  or  deprives  a  being  of  any  good ;  any- 
thing which  causes  suffering  of  any  kind  to  sentient 
beings ;  injury ;  mischief ;  harm  ;  —  opposed  to  good. 

Evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought.      Milton. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them.  Shak. 

2.  Moral  badness,  or  the  deviation  of  a  moral  being 
from  the  principles  of  virtue  impressed  by  conscience, 
or  by  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  by  the  principles 
of  a  lawful  human  authority ;  disposition  to  do  wrong ; 
moral  offense  ;  wickedness ;  depravity. 

The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil.    Eccl.  ix.  3. 

3.  A  malady  or  disease  ;  especially  in  the  phrase  king's 
evil,  the  scrofula.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

He  [Edward  the  Confessor]  was  the  flrst  that  touched  for  the 
evil.  Addison. 

E'vil,  adv.    In  an  evil  manner ;  not  well ;  ill ;  badly ; 

unhappily  ;  injuriously ;  unkindly.  Shak. 

It  went  evil  with  his  house.  1  Chron.  vii.  23. 

The  Egyptians  evil  entreated  us.  and  afflicted  us.  Deut.  xxvi.  6. 

E'vll  eye'  (e'v'l  i')-    See  Evil  eye,  under  Evil,  a. 

E'vll-eyed'  C-id'),  a.  Possessed  of  the  supposed  evil 
eye ;  also,  looking  with  envy,  jealousy,  or  bad  design ; 
malicious.  Shak. 

E'vll-fa'vored  (-fa'verd),  a.  Having  a  bad  counte- 
nance or  appearance ;  ill-favored ;  blemished ;  deformed. 
Bacon.  —  E'vil-fa'vored-ness,  n.   Deut.  xvii.  1. 

E'vil-ly  (e'v'l-iy),  adv.  In  an  evil  manner ;  not  well ; 
ill.     \Ohsr\    "Good  deeds  etJi'Ht/ bestowed."  Shak. 

E'vil-inlnd'ed  (-mind'Sd),  a.  Having  evil  disposi- 
tions or  intentions ;  disposed  to  mischief  or  sin ;  ma- 
licious;  malignant;  wicked.  —  E'vll-mind'ed-ness,  n. 

E'vU-neSS,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  evil ; 
badness ;  viciousness ;  malignity ;  vileness  ;  as,  evilness 
of  heart ;  the  evilness  of  sin. 

E-Vince'  (e-vins'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Evinced 
(-vlnsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Evincino  (-vin'sTng).]  [L. 
evincere  to  vanquish  completely,  prevail,  succeed  in 
proving  ;  e  out,  quite  +  vincere  to  vanquish.  See  Vio- 
Tos,  and  cf.  Evict.]  1.  To  conquer ;  to  subdue.  [06s.] 
Error  by  liis  own  arms  is  best  evinced.  Milton. 

2.  To  show  in  a  clear  manner ;  to  prove  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt;  to  manifest;  to  make  evident;  to 
bring  to  light ;  to  evidence. 

Common  sense  and  experience  must  and  will  evince  the  truth 
of  this.  South. 

E-vince'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  evincing  or 
proving,  or  the  state  of  being  evinced. 

B-Vin'Cl-ble  (e-viin'st-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  proved 
or  clearly  brought  to  light ;  demonstrable.  Sir  M.Male. 
—  E-vin'ci-bly,  adv. 

E-vln'cive  (-sTv),  a.  Tending  to  prove ;  having  the 
power  to  demonstrate  ;  demonstrative  ;  indicative. 

E'vl-rate  (e'vT-rat  or  §v'i-),  v.  i.  [L.  eviratus,  p.  p. 
of  evirare  to  castrate ;  e  out  -4-  vir  man.]  To  emascu- 
late ;  to  dispossess  of  manhood.     \_Obs.']      *    Bp.  Hall. 

Ev'i-ra'tion  (Sv'i-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  eviraiio.l  Castra- 
tion.    [06s.] 

E-VlS'cer-ate  (e-vis'ser-at),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Evis- 
CEKATED  (-a'tgd)  ;p.pr.  &vb.  n.  Eviscekating  (-a'ting).] 
[L.  evisceratus,  p.  p.  of  eviscerare  to  eviscerate  ;  e  out  -f- 
viscera  the  bowels.  See  Visceea.]  To  take  out  the  en- 
trails of  ;  to  disembowel ;  to  gut. 

E-vIs'cer-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.    A  disemboweling. 

Ev'i-ta-ble  (Sv'i-ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  evUabilis :  cf .  P.  Svi- 
table.'i    Avoidable.     [.R.]  Hooker. 

Ev'1-tate  (-tat),  V.  t.  [L.  evilatus,  p.  p.  of  evitare  to 
Bhun ;  e  out  -j-  vitare  to  shun.]  To  shun  ;  to  avoid. 
iObs.]  Shak. 

Ev'1-ta'tlon  (-ta'shtin),  n.  [L.  emtatio.1  A  shunning; 
avoidance.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

E-vite'  (e-vif),  V.  t.  [Cf.  P.  eviter.  See  Evitate.] 
To  shun.     [06s.1  Drayton. 

Ev'i-ter'nal  (ev'I-ter'nal),  a.  [L.  aeviiernus,  aeler- 
nus.  See  Eteen.]  Eternal ;  everlasting.  [06s.]  —  Ev'- 
1-ter'nal-ly,  adv.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ev'i-ter'ni-ty  (-nt-ty),  n.    Eternity.     [06s.] 

Ev'0-cate  (5v'o-kat),  V.  t.  [L.  evocaius,  p.  p.  of  evo- 
care.  See  Evoke.]  To  call  out  or  forth ;  to  summon  ;  to 
evoke.     [iJ.]  Stackhouse. 

Ev'0-ca'tlon  (Sv'o-ka'shun),  re.  [L.  evocalio:  cf.  P. 
ivocation.1    The  act  of  calling  out  or  forth. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
The  evocation  of  that  better  spirit.       M.  A7-nold. 

E-VO'ca-tive  (e-vo'ka-tiv),  a.  Calling  forth  ;  serving 
to  evoke ;  developmg. 

Evocatii-e  power  over  all  that  is  eloquent  and  expressive  in 
the  better  soul  of  man.  W.  Pater. 

Ev'0-ca'tor  (ev'o-ka'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  calls 
forth.     [JJ.] 

E-voke'  (e-vok'),  V.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Evoked  (-vokf); 
p.  pr.  &  t)6;  n.  Evoking.]  [L.  evocare  ;  e  out  -f-  vocare 
to  call,  fr.  vox,  vocis,  voice  :  cf.  P.  evoguer.  See  Voice, 
and  cf.  Evocate.]    1.  To  call  out ;  to  summon  forth. 

To  evolce  the  queen  of  the  fairies.        T.  Warton. 

A  regulating  discipline  of  exercise,  that,  whilst  evoking  the 
human  energies,  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  wasted.  De  Quincey. 

2.  To  call  away ;  to  remove  from  one  tribunal  to  an- 
other.   [J?.]   "  The  cause  was  etJoied  to  Rome. "    Hume. 

Ev'0-lat'ic  (ev'6-lat'Tk),  1  a.    [L.  evolare  to  fly  away ; 

Ev'0-lat'lc-al  (-T-kol),  (  e  out  -f-  volar e  to  fly.] 
Apt  to  fly  away.     [06s.  or  iJ.]  Blount. 

Ev'0-la'tion  (-la'shiin),  re.  [L.  evolatio."]  A  flying 
out  or  up,     [06s.]   _  Bp.  Hall. 

EV'O-lUte  (Sv'o-lut),  n.     [L.  evoluius  unrolled,  p.   p. 


of  evolvere.   See  Evolve.]    {Geom.)  A  curve  from  which 

another    curve,   called    the    involute  or    o 

evolvent,  is  described  by  the  end  of  a 
thread  gradually  wound  upon  the  former, 
or  unwound  from  it.  See  Involute.  It 
is  the  locus  of  the  centers  of  all  the  cir- 
cles which  are  osculatory  to  the  given 
curve  or  evolvent. 

(3^°°  Any  curve  may  be  an  evolute,  the 
term  being  applied  to  it  only  in  its  rela-    ABC  Evolute ; 
tion  to  the  involute.  ADEF6  Evolv- 

Ev'0-lu-til'i-ty    (Sv'S-lii-til'i-ti^),  n.  ent. 
[See  Evolution.]    {Biol.)  The  faculty  possessed  by  all 
substances  capable  of  self-nourishment  of  manifesting 
the  nutritive  acts  by  changes  of  form,  of  volume,  or  of 
structure.  Syd.  Soc.  Lex. 

Ev'0-lu'tlon  (Bv'6-lu'shun),  n.  [L.  evolutio  an  un- 
rolling :  cf.  F.  evolution  evolution.  See  Evolve.]  1.  The 
act  of  unfolding  or  unrolling ;  hence,  in  the  process  of 
growth ;  development ;  as,  the  evolution  of  a  flower  f rofli 
a  bud,  or  an  animal  from  the  egg. 

2.  A  series  of  things  unrolled  or  unfolded.  "  The 
whole  evolution  of  ages."  Dr.  H.  More. 

3.  (Geom.)  The  formation  of  an  involute  by  unwrap- 
ping a  thread  from  a  curve  as  an  evolute.  Htitton. 

4.  (Arith.  &  Alg.)  The  extraction  of  roots  ;  — the  re- 
verse of  involution. 

5.  (Mil.  &  Naval)  A  prescribed  movement  of  a  body 
of  troops,  or  of  a  vessel  or  fleet ;  any  movement  designed 
to  effect  a  new  arrangement  or  disposition ;  a  maneu- 
ver. 

Those  evolutions  are  best  which  can  be  executed  with  the  great- 
est celerity,  compatible  with  regularity.  Campbell. 

6.  (Biol. )  (a)  A  general  name  for  the  history  of  the 
steps  by  which  any  living  organism  has  acquired  the  mor- 
phological and  physiological  characters  which  distinguish 
it ;  a  gradual  imfolding  of  successive  phases  of  growth  or 
development.  (6)  That  theory  of  generation  which  sup- 
poses the  germ  to  preexist  in  the  parent,  and  its  parts  to 
be  developed,  but  not  actually  formed,  by  the  procrea^ 
tive  act ;  —  opposed  to  epigenesis. 

7.  (Metaph.)  That  series  of  changes  under  natural  law 
which  involves  continuous  progress  from  the  homogene- 
ous to  the  heterogeneous  in  structure,  and  from  the  sin- 
gle and  simple  to  the  diverse  and  manifold  in  quality  or 
function,  -i  The  process  is  by  some  limited  to  organic  be- 
ings ;  by  others  it  is  applied  to  the  inorganic  and  the  psy- 
chical. It  is  also  applied  to  explain  the  existence  and 
grovrth  of  institutions,  maimers,  language,  civihzation, 
and  every  product  of  human  activity.  The  agencies  and 
laws  of  the  process  are  variously  explained  by  different 
philosophers. 

Evolution  is  to  me  series  with  development.     Gladstone. 

Ev'0-lu'tion-al  (-a\),  a.  Relating  to  evolution.  "Ev- 
olutional changes."  H.  Spencer. 

Ev'0-lU'tion-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.  Relating  to  evolution ; 
as,  evolutionary  discussions. 

Ev'0-lu'tion-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  The  theory  of,  or  belief 
in,  evolution.     See  Evolution,  6  and  7. 

Ev'O-lU'tlon-ist,  re.     1.  One  skilled  in  evolutions. 

2.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  either  in 
biology  or  in  metaphysics.  Darwin. 

E-VOlve'  (e-voW),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Evolved 
(-volvd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Evolvino.]  [L.  evolvere,  evo- 
luium;  e  out -j- volvere  to  roU.  See  Voluble.]  1.  To 
unfold  or  unroll ;  to  open  and  expand  ;  to  disentangle 
and  exhibit  clearly  and  satisfactorily  ;  to  develop ;  to  de- 
rive ;  to  educe. 

The  animal  soul  sooner  evolves  itself  to  its  full  orb  and  extent 

than  the  human  soul.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  principles  which  art  involves,  science  alone  evolves. 

Whewell. 

Not  by  any  power  evolved  from  man's  own  resources,  but  by 

a  power  which  descended  from  above.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

2.  To  throw  out ;  to  emit ;  as,  to  evolve  odors. 

E-volve',  V.  i.  To  become  open,  disclosed,  or  devel- 
oped ;  to  pass  through  a  process  of  evolution.         Prior. 

E-VOlve'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  evolving,  or  the 
state  of  being  evolved ;  evolution. 

E-VOlv'ent  (-v51'vent),  re.  [L.  evolvens,  -entis,  unroll- 
ing, p.  pr.  of  evolvere.']  (Geom.)  The  involute  of  a  curve. 
See  Involute,  and  Evolute. 

E-vom'it  (e-vom'it),  V.  t.  [L.  evomitus,  p.  p.  of  evo- 
mere  to  vomit  forth ;  e  out  +  vomere,']    To  vomit.   [06s.] 

Ev'0-mi'tion  (ev'o-mish'un),  n.  The  act  of  vomiting. 
[06s.]  Swift. 

E-VUl'gate  (e-viU'gat),  V.  t.  [L.  evulgatus,  p.  p.  of 
evulgare  to  publish.]    To  publish  abroad.     {Obs."] 

Ev'Ul-ga'tion  (ev'ul-ga'shtin),  re.   A  divulging.  [06s.] 

E-VUl'Sion  (e-vul'shiin),  re.  [L.  evulsio,  fr.  evellere, 
evulsum,  to  pluck  out ;  e  out  -f-  vellere  to  pluck :  cf.  P. 
evulsion.]    The  act  of  plucking  out ;  a  rooting  out. 

Ew  (u),  re.     [See  Tew.]    A  yew.     [06s.]       Chaucer. 

Ewe  (u),  n.  [AS.  eowu;  akin  to  D.  ooi,  0H6.  awi, 
ouwi,  Icel.  aer,  Goth,  awepi  a  flock  of  sheep,  awistr  a 
sheepfold,  Lith.  avis  a  sheep,  L.  ovis,  6r.  615,  Skr.  avi. 
V213.]  (Zool.)  The  female  of  the  sheep,  and  of  sheep- 
like animals. 

Ewe'-necked'  (u'nekf),  a.    Having  a  neck  like  a 
ewe ;  —  said   of   horses  in  which  the 
arch  of  the  neck   is  deficient,   being 
somewhat  hollowed  out.  Youatt. 

Ew'er  (ii'er),re.  {OF.  ewer,euwier, 
prop,  a  water  carrier,  P.  evier  a  wash- 
ing place,  sink,  aiguiere  ewer,  L.  aqua- 
rius,  adj.,  water  carrying,  n.,  a  water 
carrier,  fr.  aqtia  water  :  akin  to  Goth. 
ahwa  water,  river,  OHG.  aha,  G.  au, 
aue,  meadow.  V219.  Cf.  Aquarium, 
Aquatic,  Island.]  A  kind  of  wide- 
mouthed  pitcher  or  jug  ;  esp.,  one 
used  to  hold  water  for  the  toilet. 

Basins  and  ewers  to  lave  her  dainty 
hands.  Shak. 


Ancient  Ewer  of 
enameled  glass. 


Ew'er-y_(u'er-3^),  )  re.     [From   Ewee.]     An  office  or 

Ew'ry  (u'ry)  J      place  of  household  service  where 

the  ewers  were  formerly  kept.     {Eng.]  Parker. 

Ewt  (ut),  re.     [See  Newt.]    (.Zooi. )  The  newt. 

Ex- (eks-,  egz- ;  270,271).  A  prefix  from  the  Latin  prepo- 
sition ex,  akin  to  Gr.  ef  or  ek,  signifying  out  of,  out,  pro- 
ceeding from.  Hence,  in  composition,  it  signifies  out 
of,  as  in  ea;hale,  exclude  ;  off,  from,  or  out,  as  in  rascind ; 
beyond,  as  in  excess,  exceed,  excel;  and  sometimes  haa 
a  privative  sense  of  without,  as  in  exalbuminous,  e:csan- 
guious.  In  some  words,  it  intensifies  the  meaning ;  in 
others,  it  has  little  effect  on  the  signification.  It  be- 
comes ef-  before  /,  as  in  e/f use.  The  form  e-  occurs  in- 
stead of  ex-  before  6,  d,  g,  I,  m,  re,  r,  and  v,  as  in  ebul- 
lient, emanate,  enormous,  etc.  In  words  from  the  French 
it  often  appears  as  es-,  sometimes  as  s-  or  ^-  /  as,  escape, 
scape,  elite.  Ex-,  prefixed  to  names  implying  office,  sta- 
tion, condition,  denotes  that  the  person  formerly  held 
the  office,  or  is  out  of  the  office  or  condition  now ;  as, 
ea:-president,  ea;-governor,  ex-mayor,  ex-convict.  The 
Greek  form  ef  becomes  ex  in  English,  as  in  exarch ;  in 
becomes  ec,  as  in  eccentric. 

Es-ac'er-bate  (egz-as'er-bat ;  277),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p. 
Exacerbated  (-ba'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Exacekbating 
(-ba'tTng).]  [L.  exacerbatits,  p.  p.  of  exacerbare  ;  ex  out 
(intens.)  -(-  acerbare.  See  Acerbate.]  To  render  more 
violent  or  bitter ;  to  irritate  ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  imbitter, 
as  passions  or  a  disease.  Brougham. 

Ex-ac'er-ba'tion  (egz-Ss'Sr-ba'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  P.  ex- 
acerbalion.]  1.  The  act  of  rendering  more  violent  or 
bitter ;  the  state  of  being  exacerbated  or  intensified  in 
violence  or  malignity ;  as,  exacerbation  of  passion. 

2.  (died. )  A  periodical  increase  of  violence  in  a  dis- 
ease, as  in  remittent  or  continuous  fever ;  an  increased 
energy  of  diseased  and  painful  action. 

Ex-ac'er-bes'cence  (-bSs'sens),  re.  [L.  exacerbescens, 
-entis,  p.  pr.  of  exacerbescere,  incho.  of  exacerbare.]  In- 
crease of  irritation  or  violence,  particularly  the  increase 
of  a  fever  or  disease.  E,  Darwin. 

Ex-ac'er-va'tion  (-va'shun),  n.  [L.  exacervare  to  heap 
up  exceedingly.  See  Ex-,  and  Aceevate.]  The  act  of 
heaping  up.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

Ex-ac'i-nate  (Sgz-Ss'I-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  ex  out  -|-  acinus 
kernel.]     To  remove  the  kernel  from. 

Ex-ac'i-na'tion  (-na'shiin),  re.   Removal  of  the  kernel. 

Ex-act'  (Sgz-Skf),  a.  [L.  exactus  precise,  accurate, 
p.  p.  of  exigere  to  drive  out,  to  demand,  enforce,  finish, 
determine,  measure ;  ex  out  +  agere  to  drive :  cf.  F. 
exact.  See  Agent,  Act.]  1.  Precisely  agreeing  vrith  a 
standard,  a  fact,  or  the  truth;  perfectly  conforming; 
neither  exceeding  nor  falling  short  in  any  respect ; 
true ;  correct ;  precise  ;  as,  the  clock  keeps  exact  time ; 
he  paid  the  exact  debt ;  an  exact  copy  of  a  letter ;  exact 
accounts. 
I  took  great  pains  to  make  out  theexact  truth.  Jbwett  (Tkiu^d.). 

2.  Habitually  careful  to  agree  with  a  standard,  a  rule, 
or  a  promise ;  accurate  ;  methodical ;  punctual ;  as,  a 
man  exact  in  observing  an  appointment ;  in  my  doings  I 
was  exact.     "  I  see  thou  art  exact  of  taste."         Milton. 

3.  Precisely  or  definitely  conceived  or  stated ;  strict. 

An  exact  command. 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons.         Shak, 

Syn.  —  Accurate ;  correct ;  precise ;  nice ;  methodical; 
particular ;  careful.    See  Accurate. 

Es-act',  V.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Exacted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n, 
Exacting.]  [From  L.  exactus,  p.  p.  of  exigere;  or  fr. 
LL.  exactare:  cf.  OP.  exacter.  See  Exact,  a.]  To 
demand  or  require  authoritatively  or  peremptorily,  an  a 
right ;  to  enforce  the  payment  of,  or  a  yielding  of ;  to 
compel  to  yield  or  to  furnish ;  hence,  to  wrest,  as  a  fee 
or  reward  when  none  is  due ;  —  followed  hy  from  or  of 
before  the  one  subjected  to  exaction ;  as,  to  exact  tribute, 
fees,  obedience,  etc.,  from  or  of  some  one. 

He  said  unto  them,  Exact  no  more  than  that  which  is  ap- 
pointed you.  Luke  iii.  13. 
Tears  of  service  past 
From  grateful  souls  exact  reward  at  last.       Dryderu 
My  designs 
Exact  me  in  another  place.  Masringer. 

Ex-act',  V.  i.    To  practice  exaction.     [06s.] 

The  enemy  shall  not  exact  upon  him.    Fs.  Ixxxix.  22. 

Ex-act'er  (-er),  n.    An  exactor.  Is.  Ix.  17. 

Ex-act'ing,  a.  Oppressive  or  vmreasonably  severe  in 
making  demands  or  requiring  the  exact  fulfillment  of 
obligations;  harsh;  severe.  "A  temper  so  exacting.'" 
T.  Arnold.  — 'Ex-acVing-ly,  adti.  —  Ex-act'ing-ness,  re. 

Ex-ac'tion  (egz-ak'shun),  n.  [L.  exactio:  cf.  P.  exoc- 
Hon.]  1.  The  act  of  demanding  with  authority,  and 
compelling  to  pay  or  yield ;  compulsion  to  give  or  fur- 
nish ;  a  levying  by  force ;  a  driving  to  compliance ;  as, 
the  exaction  of  tribute  or  of  obedience ;  hence,  extortion. 
Take  away  your  exactions  from  my  people.  Ezek.  xlv.  9. 
Daily  new  exactions  are  devised.  Shak. 

Illegal  exactions  of  sheriffs  and  officials.     Bancroft. 

2.  That  which  is  exacted;  a  severe  tribute;  a  fee, 
reward,  or  contribution,  demanded  or  levied  with  sever- 
ity or  injustice.  Daniel. 

Ex-act'i-tude  (egz-aktT-tud),  re.  [Cf.  P.  exactitude.'' 
The  quality  of  being  exact ;  exactness.  ' 

Ex-act'ly,  adv.  In  an  exact  manner;  precisely  ac- 
cording to  a  rule,  standard,  or  fact ;  accurately;  strictly; 
correctly;  nicely.     "  Exactly  wrought."  Shak. 

His  enemies  were  pleased,  for  he  had  acted  exactly/  as  their  in* 
terests  required.  Bancroft 

Ex-act'ness,  re.  1.  The  condition  of  being  exact ; 
accuracy ;  nicety  ;  precision  ;  regularity ;  as,  exactnesi 
of  judgment  or  deportment. 

2.  Careful  observance  of  method  and  conformity  to 
truth  ;  as,  exactness  in  accounts  or  business. 

He  had  .  .  .  that  sort  of  exactness  which  would  have  made 
him  a  respectable  antiquary.   -^  Macaulay. 

£x-act'or  (-er),  re.     [L. :  cf.  P.  ezacteur.]    One  who 


ale,   senate,   c^e,    &m,    arm,   ask,   final,   ^ ;    eve,    event,    6nd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    &bey,    drb,    ddd ; 
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exacts  or  demands  by  authority  or  right ;  hence,  an  ex- 
tortioner; also,  one  unreasonably  severe  in  injunctions 
or  demands.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ex-act'reSS  (5gz-5kt'rgs),  n.  [Cf.  L.  exaclrix.']  A 
woman  who  is  an  exactor.     [JJ.]  B.  Jonson. 

Ex-ac'u-ate  (Sgz-al£'ii-at),  <i.  <.  [L.  exacuere;  ex  out 
(intens. )  +  acuere  to  make  sharp.]  To  wliet  or  sharpen. 
[06^.]    B.  J'onso)}.  —  Ex-ac'U-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  re.  [pbs.'\ 

II  EX-asr'e-sis  (Sgz-Sr'e-sisV  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  efai'pe- 
0-19  a  taking  away.]  (Surg.)  In  old  writers,  the  opera- 
tions concerned  in  the  removal  of  parts  of  the  body.   ^ 

Ex-ag'ger-ate  (Sgz-Sj'er-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
AOGEBATED  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exaggerating.] 
[L.  exaffgeraius,  p.  p.  of  exaggerare  to  heap  up  ;  ex  out 
+  aggerare  to  heap  up,  fr.  agger  heap,  aggerere  to  bring 
to  ;  ad  to  +  gerere  to  bear.  See  Jest.]  1.  To  heap  up  ; 
to  accumulate.  \Obs,'\  "  Earth  exaggerated  upon  them 
[oaks  and  firs]."  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  To  amplify ;  to  magnify  ;  to  enlarge  beyond  bomids 
or  the  truth  ;  to  delineate  extravagantly ;  to  overstate 
the  truth  concerning. 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues.        Addison. 

Ex-ag'ger-a'ted  (-a'ted),  a.    Enlarged  beyond  bounds 

or  the  truth.  —Ex-ag'ger-a'ted-ly,  adv. 

Ex-ag'ger-a'ting  T-a'ting),  a.  That  exaggerates ;  en- 
larging beyond  bounds.  —  Ex-ag'ger-a'ting-ly,  adv. 

Ex-ag'ger-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  exaggeratio :  cf. 
F.  exageration.}  1.  The  act  of  heaping  or  piling  up. 
[OJi.]     "  Exaggeration  oi  asaad."  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  The  act  of  exaggerating  ;  the  act  of  doing  or  repre- 
senting in  an  excessive  manner;  a  going  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth,  reason,  or  justice  ;  a  hyperbolical  rep- 
resentation ;  hyperbole  ;  overstatement. 

No  need  of  an  exaggeration  of  what  they  saw.    /.  Taylor. 

3.  (Paint.)  A  representation  of  things  beyond  natural 
life,  in  expression,  beauty,  power,  vigor. 

Ex-ag'ger-a-tlve  (-a-ttv),  u.  Tending  to  exaggerate ; 
involving  exaggeration.  '^Exaggerative  language." 
Geddes.  "  Exaggerative  pictures."  W.  J.  Linton. 
— Ex-ag'ger-a-tive-ly,  adv.    Carlyle. 

Ex-ag'ger-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  exagger- 
ates ;  one  addicted  to  exaggeration.  L.  Horner. 

Ex-ag'ger-a-tO-ry  (-a-to-r^),  a.  Containing,  or  tend- 
ing to,  exaggeration ;  exaggerative.  Johnson. 

Ex-ag'1-tate  (egz-Sj'i-tat),  v.  t.  [L.  exagitatus,  p.  p. 
of  exagitare.  See  Ex-,  and  Agitate.]  1.  To  stir  up  ;  to 
agitate.     [06^.]  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  satirize  ;  to  censure  severely.     [06«.]    Hooker. 

Ex-ag'1-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  «.  [L.  exagiiatio :  cf .  OF. 
€zagitalion.]    Agitation.     [OfoJ  Bailey. 

Ex'al-bU'mi-nOUS  (eks'al-bu'mi-niis),  a.  [Pref.  ex- 
-\- albumen.']  (Bol.)  Having  no  albumen  about  the  em- 
bryo ;  —  said  of  certain  seeds. 

Ex-alt'  (Sgz-alf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exalted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exalting.]  [L.  exaltare  ;  ex  out  (intens.) 
-f-  allare  to  make  high,  altus  high  :  cf.  F.  exalter.  See 
Altitude.]  1.  To  raise  high ;  to  elevate  ;  to  lift  up. 

I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God.   7s.  xiv.  13. 
Exalt  thy  towery  head,  and  lift  thine  eyes.        Pope. 

2.  To  elevate  in  rank,  dignity,  power,  wealth,  charac- 
ter, or  the  like ;  to  dignify ;  to  promote ;  as,  to  exalt  a 
prince  to  the  throne,  a  citizen  to  the  presidency. 

Righteousness  exaltetk  a  nation.        Frov.  xiv.  34. 
He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.    Luke  xiv.  11. 

3.  To  elevate  by  praise  or  estimation  ;  to  magnify ;  to 
•extol ;  to  glorify.     '■'Exalt  ye  the  Lord."       Ps.  xcix.  5. 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himself.  ShaV. 

4.  To  lift  up  with  joy,  pride,  or  success ;  to  inspire 
"with  delight  or  satisfaction ;  to  elate. 

They  who  thought  they  got  whatsoever  he  lost  were  mightily 
exalted.  Dryden. 

6.  To  elevate  the  tone  of,  as  of  the  voice  or  a  musical 

instrument.  Ls.  xxxvii.  23. 

Now  Mars,  she  said,  let  Fame  exalt  her  voice.      Prior. 

6.  {Alchem.)  To  render  pure  or  refined  ;  to  intensify 

or  concentrate  ;  as,  to  exalt  the  juices  of  bodies. 

"With  chemie  art  exalts  the  mineral  powers.         Pope. 

Ex'al-tate  (5ks'al-t4t),  a.     [L.  exaltatus,  p.  p.  of  exal- 

tare  to  exalt.]   (Asirol.)  Exercising  its  highest  influence  ; 

—  said  of  a  planet.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 
Ex'al-ta'tion  (Sgz'al-ta'shiin),  re.    [L.  exaltatio  :  cf.  F. 

exaltation.']  1.  The  act  of  exalting  or  raising  high  ;  also, 
the  state  of  being  exalted  ;  elevation. 

Wondering  at  my  flight,  and  change 
To  this  high  exaltation.  Milton. 

2.  (Alchem.)  The  refinement  or  subtUization  of  a  body, 
or  the  increasing  of  its  virtue  or  principal  property. 

3.  (Astrol.)  That  place  of  a  planet  in  the  zodiac  in 
■which  it  was  supposed  to  exert  its  strongest  influence. 

Ex-alt'ed  (Sgz-alt'gd),  a.     Raised  to  a  lofty  height ; 

■elevated  ;  extolled  ;  refined  ;  dignified ;  sublime. 

"Wiser  far  than  Solomon, 

Of  more  exalted  mind.  3Iilton. 

Time  never  fails  to  bring  every  exalted  reputation  to  a  strict 

acrutmy.  ^uies. 

—  Ex-alt'ed-ly,  adv.  —  Ex-alt'ed-ness,  n.  "  The  exalt- 
•edness  of  some  minds."  T.  Gray. 

Es-alt'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  exalts  or  raises  to  dignity. 

Ex-alt'ment  (-ment),  n.  Exaltation.  [Obs.]    Barrow. 

Ex-a'men  (ggz-a'men),  re.  [L.,  the  tongue  of  a  bal- 
ance, examination  ;  for  exagmen,  fr.  exigere  to  weigh 
accurately,  to  treat :  cf.  F.  examen.  See  Exact,  a.] 
Exammation;  inquiry.  [iJ.]  "A  critical  examen  of 
the  two  pieces."  Cowper. 

Ex-am'e-tron  (ggz-am'e-trSn),  re.  [NL.  SeeHEXAM- 
KTTO.]    An  hexameter.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Es-am'i-na-ble  (Sgz-Sm'I-na-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
examined  or  inquired  into.  Bacon. 

.  Es-am'l-nant  (-nant),  re.  [L.  eocaminans,  -antis,  exam- 
Wing.]  1.  One  who  examines ;  an  examiner.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  One  who  is  to  be  examined.     [Obs.]    H.  Prideanx. 


Ex-am'l-nate  (Sgz-5m'T-nat),  re.  [L.  examinatus,  p.  p. 
of  examinare.  See  Examine.]  A  person  subjected  to 
examination.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Ex-am'i-na'tion  (egz-Sm'T-na'shun),  n.  [L.  exami- 
natio :  cf.  F.  exainination.]  1.  The  act  of  examining, 
or  state  of  being  examined ;  a  careful  search,  investiga- 
tion, or  inquiry  ;  scrutiny  by  study  or  experiment. 

2.  A  process  prescribed  or  assigned  for  testing  qualifi- 
cation ;  as,  the  examination  of  a  student,  or  of  a  candi- 
date for  admission  to  the  bar  or  the  ministry. 

He  neglected  the  studies, . . .  stood  low  at  the  examinations. 

Macaulaii. 

Examination  in  chief,  or  Direct  examination  (Law)^  that 
examination  which  is  made  of  a  witness  by  a  party  call- 
ing him.  —  Cross-examination,  that  made  by  the  opposite 
party. —  Reexamination,  or  Re-direct  examination,  that  made 
by  a  party  calling  a  witness,  after,  and  upon  matters 
arising  out  of,  the  cross-examination. 

Syn.  —  Search ;  inquiry ;  investigation ;  research ;  scru- 
tiny ;  inquisition ;  inspection  ;  exploration. 

Ex-am'i-na'tor  (Sgz-Sm'i-na'ter),  re.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  ex- 
aminateur.]    An  examiner.     [P.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex-am'ine  (-in),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Examined  (-Tnd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Examining.]  [L.  examinare.,  examina- 
tum,  ii.  examen,  examinis :  cf.  F.  examiner.  See  Ex- 
amen.] 1.  To  test  by  any  appropriate  method  ;  to  in- 
spect carefully  with  a  view  to  discover  the  real  character 
or  state  of ;  to  subject  to  inquiry  or  inspection  of  partic- 
ulars for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  fuller  insight  into 
the  subject  of  examination,  as  a  material  substance,  a 
fact,  a  reason,  a  cause,  the  truth  of  a  statement ;  to 
inquire  or  search  into ;  to  explore  ;  as,  to  exarnine  a  min- 
eral ;  to  examine  a  ship  to  know  whether  she  is  sea- 
worthy ;  to  examine  a  proposition,  theory,  or  question. 
Examine  well  your  own  thoughts.  Chaucer. 

Examine  their  counsels  and  their  cares.  Shak. 

2.  To  interrogate  as  in  a  judicial  proceeding ;  to  try  or 
test  by  question ;  as,  to  examine  a  witness  in  order  to 
elicit  testimony,  a  student  to  test  his  qualifications,  a 
bankrupt  touching  the  state  of  his  property,  etc. 

The  offenders  that  are  to  be  examined.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  discuss;  debate;  scrutinize;  search  into; 
investigate ;  explore.    See  Discuss. 

Ex-am'i-nee'  (-i-ne'),  "•     A  person  examined. 

Ex-am'in-er  (egz-5m'in-er),  re.  One  who  examines, 
tries,  or  inspects ;  one  who  interrogates ;  an  officer  or 
person  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  an  examination ; 
as,  an  exarniner  of  students  for  a  degree ;  an  examiner  in 
chancery,  in  the  patent  office,  etc. 

Ex-ani'In-er-Shlp, ».  The  office  or  rank  of  an  examiner. 

Ex-am'in-lng,  a.  Having  power  to  examine ;  ap- 
pointed to  examine  ;  as,  an  examining  committee. 

Ex'am-pla-ry  (5gz'am-pla-ry),  a.  [From  Example, 
cf.  Exemplary.]  Serving  for  example  or  pattern;  ex- 
emplary.    [Obs.]  Hooker. 

Ex-am'ple  (Sgz-3m'p'l),  re.  [A  later  form  for  ensam- 
ple,  fr.  L.  exemplum,  orig.,  what  is  taken  out  of  a  larger 
quantity,  as  a  sample,  from  eximere  to  take  out.  See 
Exempt,  and  cf.  Ensample,  Sample.]  1.  One  or  a  por- 
tion taken  to  show  the  character  or  quality  of  the  whole ; 
a  sample  ;  a  specimen. 

2.  That  which  is  to  be  followed  or  imitated  as  a  model ; 
a  pattern  or  copy. 

For  I  have  given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I 

have  done  to  you.  John  xiii.  15. 

I  gave,  thou  sayest,  the  example ;  I  led  the  way.      Milton. 

3.  That  which  resembles  or  corresponds  with  some- 
thing else  ;  a  precedent ;  a  model. 

Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause 

Doth  want  example.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  is  to  be  avoided ;  one  selected  for  pun- 
ishment and  to  serve  as  a  warning ;  a  warning. 

Hang  him  ;  he  'U  be  made  an  example.  Shak. 

Now  these  things  were  our  examples,  to  the  intent  that  we 

should  not  lust  after  evil  things,  as  they  also  lusted.  1  Cor.  x.  6. 

5.  An  instance  serving  for  illustration  of  a  rule  or 
precept,  especially  a  problem  to  be  solved,  or  a  case  to  be 
determined,  as  an  exercise  in  the  application  of  the  rules 
of  any  study  or  branch  of  science  ;  as,  in  trigonometry 
and  grammar,  the  principles  and  rules  are  illustrated  by 
examples. 

Syn.  —  Precedent ;  case ;  instance.  —  Example,  In- 
stance. The  discrimination  to  be  made  between  these 
two  words  relates  to  cases  in  which  we  give  "  instances  " 
or  "  examples  "  of  things  done.  An  instance  denotes  the 
single  case  then  "  standing  "  before  us ;  if  there  be  others 
like  it,  the  word  does  not  express  this  fact.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  example  is  one  of  an  entire  class  of  like  things, 
and  should  be  a  true  representative  or  sample  of  that 
class.  Hence,  an  example  proves  a  rule  or  regidar  course 
of  things ;  an  instance  simply  points  out  what  may  be 
true  only  in  the  case  presented.  A  man's  life  may  be 
filled  up  with  examples  of  the  self-command  and  kindness 
which  marked  his  character,  and  may  present  only  a 
solitary  ?res/ance  of  haste  or  severity.  Hence,  tlie  word 
"_  example  "  should  never  be  used  to  describe  what  stands 
singly  and  alone.  We  do,  however,  sometimes  apply  the 
word  instance  to  what  is  reaUy  an  example,  because  we 
are  not  thinking  of  the  latter  underthis  aspect,  but  solely 
as  a  case  which  "  stands  before  us."    See  Precedent. 

Ex-am'ple,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exampled  (-p'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Examplinq  (-pling).]  To  set  an  example 
for ;  to  give  a  precedent  for ;  to  exemplify ;  to  give  an  in- 
stance oi;  to  instance.  [Obs.]  "I  may  example  my 
digression  by  some  mighty  precedent."  Shak. 

Burke  devoted  himself  to  this  duty  \vith  a  fervid  assiduity 
that  has  not  often  been  exampled,  and  has  never  heen  sur- 
passed. .A  Morley, 

Ex-am'ple-less  (-p'l-lgs),  a.  Without  or  above  ex- 
ample,    [i?.] 

Ex-am'pler  (-pier),  re.  [See  Exemplar,  Example, 
and  cf.  Sampler.]     A  pattern  ;  an  exemplar.     [Obs.] 

Ex-am'pless  (-plBs),  a.  Exampleless.  [Wrongly 
formed.]  B.  Jonson. 


Ez-an'gnl-OUB  (8ks-5n'gwi-Qs),  o.  Bloodless.  [Obs.'\ 
See  ExsANonioDS.  ~  Sir  I.  Browne. 

Ex-an'gu-lous  (Sks-Sn'gu-liis),  a.  [Pref.  ex-  -\-  an- 
gulous.]     Having  no  comers ;  without  angles.     [P.] 

Ex-an'1-mate  (egz-Su'i-mSt),  a.  [L.  exanimatus,  p.  p. 
of  exanimare  to  deprive  of  life  or  spirit ;  ex  out  -\-  anima 
air,  breath,  life,  spirit.]  1.  Lifeless;  dead.  [iJ.]  "  Car- 
casses exanimate."  Spenser. 

2.  Destitute  of  animation ;  spiritless ;  disheartened. 
[P.]   "  Pale .  .  .  wretch,  exanimate  by  love."    Thomson. 

Ex-an'l-mate  (-mat),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  animation 
or  of  life.     [Obs.] 

Ex-an'l-ma'tlon.(-ma'shun),  re.  [li.exanimatio.]  Dep- 
rivation of  life  or  of  spirits.     [P.]  Bailey. 

Ex-an'l-mOUS  (egz-Sn'I-miis),  a.  [L.  exanimus,  ex- 
animis;  ex  out,  without  -|-  anima  life.]  Lifeless;  dead. 
[Obs.]  Johnson. 

Ex-an'nu-late  (-nfi-lSt),  a.  [Pref.  ex--\-  annulate.'i 
(Bot. )  Having  the  sporangium  destitute  of  a  ring ;  —  said 
of  certain  genera  of  ferns. 

Ex-an'them  (Sgz-Sn'them),  re.    Same  as  Exanthema. 

II  Ex'an-the'ma  (eks'Sn-the'ma),  n. ;  pi.  Exanthem- 
ata (-them'a-ta).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  e^arflrj/aa,  fr.  i^avBelv  to 
burst  forth  as  flowers,  break  out,  as  ulcers  ;  ek,  ef,  out-|- 
av$elv  to  bloom,  ai/0os  flower  :  cf.  F.  exaniheme.]  (Med.) 
An  efflorescence  or  discoloration  of  the  skin  ;  an  eruption 
or  breaking  out,  as  in  measles,  smallpox,  scarlatina,  and 
the  like  diseases ;  —  sometimes  limited  to  eruptions  at- 
tended with  fever.  Dunglison. 

Ex-an'the-mat'lc  (Sks-Sn'the-m3t'ik),      )  a.     Of,  re- 

Ex'an-them'a-tOUS  (eks'an-them'a-tiis),  )  lating  to, 
or  characterized  by,  exanthema ;  efflorescent ;  as,  an  ex- 
anthematous  eruption. 

II  Ex'an-tlie'sis  (eks'Sn-the'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
i^avSriai^.  See  Exanthema.]  (Med.)  An  eruption  of 
the  skin  ;  cutaneous  efflorescence. 

Ex-ant'late  (Sgz-5nt1at),  v,  t.  [L.  exantlatus,  p.  p. 
of  exanllare,  exanclare,  to  endure.]  To  exhaust  or  wear 
out.   [Obs.]  "Seeds  .  .  .  wearied  or  e;rareWa^ed."  Boyle. 

Ex'ant-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),re.  [Gl.'F.  exantlation.]  Act 
of  drawing  out ;  exhaustion.     [Obs.]        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex'a-rate  (eks'a-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  exaratus,  p.  p.  of  ez- 
arare  to  plow  up,  to  write ;  ex  out  -j-  arare  to  plow.] 
To  plow  up  ;  also,  to  engrave  ;  to  write.    [Obs.]    Blount. 

X^'a-ra'tion  (-ra'shiin),  re.  [L.  exaratio.]  Act  of 
plowing ;  also,  act  of  writing.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Ex'arch  (eks'ark),  re.  [L.  exarchus,  Gr.  efap^os  a 
commander ;  e/c,  ef,  out  -|-  apj^eiv  to  lead,  rule  :  cf.  F. 
exarque.]  A  viceroy  ;  in  Ravenna,  the  title  of  the  vice- 
roys of  the  Byzantine  emperors  ;  in  the  Eastern  Church, 
the  superior  over  several  monasteries;  in  the  modem 
Greek  Church,  a  deputy  of  the  patriarch,  who  visits  the 
clergy,  investigates  ecclesiastical  cases,  etc. 

Ex-ar'chate  (Sks-ar'kSt  or  gks'ar-kat),  re.  [LL.  ex- 
archatus,  fr.  L.  exarchus :  cf.  F.  exarchat.]  The  office  or 
the  province  of  an  exarch.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ex-ar'il-late  (gks-Srll-lat),  a.  [Pref.  ex-  -\-  arillate.} 
(Bot. )  Having  no  aril ;  —  said  of  certain  seeds,  or  of  the 
plants  producing  them. 

Ex'ar-tlc'u-late  (gks'ar-ttk'u-lat),  a.  [Pref.  ex-  -j- 
articulate.]  (Zo'ol.)  Having  but  one  joint;  —  said  of 
certain  insects. 

Ex'ar-tic'U-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  re.  [Pref.  ex-  -\-  artic- 
ulation.]   Luxation  ;  the  dislocation  of  a  joint.     Bailey. 

Ex-as'per-ate  (ggz-5s'per-at),  a.     [L.  exasperatus,  p. 

p.  of  exasperare  to  roughen,  exasperate  ;  ex  out  (intens.) 

-|-  asperare  to  make  rough,  asper  rough.  See  Asperity.] 

Exasperated ;  imbittered.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Like  swallows  which  the  exasperate  dying  year 

Sets  spinning.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Ex-as'per-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exaspee- 
ated  (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Exasperating  (-a'ting).] 

1.  To  irritate  in  a  high  degree ;  to  provoke ;  to  en- 
rage ;  to  excite  or  to  inflame  the  anger  of ;  as,  to  exas- 
perate a  person  or  his  feelings. 

To  exasperate  them  against  the  king  of  France.   Addison. 

2.  To  make  grievous,  or  more  grievous  or  malignant ; 
to  aggravate  ;  to  imbitter  ;  as,  to  exasperate  enmity. 

To  exasperate  the  ways  of  death.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

Syn.  —  To  irritate ;  provoke.    See  Irritate. 

Es-as'per-a'ter  (-a'ter),  n.  One  who  exasperates  or 
inflames  anger,  enmity,  or  violence. 

Ex-as'per-a'tion  (ggz-Ss'per-a'shun),  re.  [L.  exas- 
peratio :  cf.  F.  exasperation.]  1.  The  act  of  exasper- 
ating, or  the  state  of  being  exasperated  ;  irritation ;  keen 
or  bitter  anger. 

Extorted  from  him  by  the  exasperation  of  his  spirits.  South. 

2.  Increase  of  violence  or  malignity  ;  aggravation  ;  ex- 
acerbation.   " Exasperation  oi  the  fits."    Sir  M.  Wotton. 

Ex'as-pid'e-an  (eks'as-pTd'e-an),  a.  [Gr.  ef  out  -)- 
a<r7ris,  -I'Sos,  a  shield.]  (Zo'ol.)  Having  the  anterior  scutes 
extending  around  the  tarsus  on  the  outer  side,  leaving 
the  inner  side  naked  ;  —  said  of  certain  birds. 

Ex-auc'tor-ate  (egz-ak'ter-at),  v.  t.  See  Exauthor- 
ate.     [Obs.] 

Ex-auc'tor-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  re.    See  Exauthoration. 

Ex-au'gU-rate  (ggz-a'gla-rat),  V.  t.  [L.  exauguralus, 
p.  p.  of  exaugurare  to  profane ;  ex  out  -|-  augurari  to 
act  as  an  augur,  fr.  augur.]  To  annul  the  consecration 
of  ;  to  secularize ;  to  unhallow.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

Ex-au'gu-ra'tlon  (-ra'shQn),  n,  [L.  exavgtiratio  des- 
ecrtition.]  The  act  of  exaugurating ;  desecration.    [Obs.] 

Ex-au'thor-ate  (ggz-a'ther-at)^  V.  i.  [L.  exauctora- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  exauctorare  to  dismiss  ;  ex  out  -|-  auctorare 
to  bind  to  something,  to  hire,  fr.  auctor.  See  Author.] 
To  deprive  of  authority  or  office ;  to  depose ;  to  dis- 
charge.    [Obs.] 

Exauthorated  for  their  uoworthincss.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Ex-au'thor-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.  Deprivation  of  au- 
thority or  dignity  ;  degradation.     [Obs.]      Jer.  Taylor. 

Ex-au'thor-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ex-  -f  authorise-'] 
To  deprive  of  authority.     [Obs.]  Selden, 
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Ex-cal'ce-ate  (6ks-kSl'se-at),  V.  t.  [L.  excaleeaius, 
p.  p.  of  excalceare  to  unshoe.  See  Calceated.]  To  de- 
prive of  shoes.     lObs.2  Chambers. 

Ex-cal'ce-a'tion  (-a'shfin),  n.  The  act  of  depriving 
or  divesting  of  shoes.     [Ofti.]  Chambers. 

Es'cal-fac'tion  (Sks'kal-fak'shun),  n.  [L.  excalfac- 
tio.~\  A  heating  or  warming ;  calefaction.  [06*.]  Blount. 

Ex'cal-fac'tive  (-tiv),  a.  [L.  excalfacere  to  warm ; 
ex  out  (intens.)  +  calfacere  to  warm.]  Serving  to  heat ; 
warming.     [^Obs.']  Cotgrave. 

Ex'cal-fac'to-ry  (-to-ry),  a.  [L.  excaljactorius.']  Heat- 
ing ;  warming.     [Ofe.]  Holland. 

Es-cal'1-bur  (Sks-kSl'i-biir),  n.  The  name  of  King 
Arthur's  mythical  sword.  [Written  also  Excalibar,  Ex- 
calibor,  Bscalibar,  and  Calibum-I  Tennyson. 

Ex-camb'  (eks-kSmb'),  )  v.  t.     [LL.  excambiare,  ex- 

Ex-cam'bie  (-kSm'bi),  (  cambire;'L  €a;  out -j-cam- 
hire.  See  Chanoe,  and  cf.  Exchange.]  (Scots  Law)  To 
exchange  ;  — used  with  reference  to  transfers  of  land. 

II  Ex-cam'bl-011  (-bi-on),     1  n.    [LL.  excambium.   See 

11  Ex-cam'bl-um  (-bi-um),  (  Excamb.]  {Scots  Law) 
Exchange ;  barter ;  —  used  commonly  of  lands. 

Ex'can-des'cence  (Sks'kSn-des'sens),  n.  [L.  excan- 
descentia.']  1.  A  growing  hot ;  a  white  or  glowing  heat ; 
incandescence.     [iJ.] 

2.  Violent  anger ;  a  growing  angry.     [Obs.']     Blount. 

Es'can-des'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  excandescens,  p.  pr. 
of  excandescere  to  take  fire,  glow ;  ex  out  (intens.)  -f- 
candescere  to  begin  to  glisten  or  glow,  fr.  candere.  See 
Candid.]    White  or  glowing  with  heat,     [i?.]  Ure. 

Es'can-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  excantare  to  charm 
out.  See  Ex-,  and  Chant.]  Disenchantment  by  a  coun- 
tercharm.    [06s.]  Gaijton. 

Es-car'nate  (Sks-kar'nat),  V.  t.  [LL.  excamatus,  p. 
p.  of  excamare  ;  L.  ex  out  -j-  caro,  carnis,  flesh.]  To  de- 
prive or  clear  of  flesh.  Grew. 

Es'car-na'tlon  (Sks'kar-na'shun),  n.  The  act  of  de- 
priving or  divesting  of  flesh ;  excamification  ;  —  opposed 
to  -incarnation. 

Ex-car'nl-fl-cate  (eks-kar'nT-ft-kat  or  gksTtar-nif't- 
kat),  V,  t.  [L.  ex  out  +  LL.  carnificalus,  p.  p.  of  car- 
nificare  to  camify  :  cf.  L.  excamificare  to  tear  to  pieces, 
torment.  See  Cabnift.]  To  clear  of  flesh ;  to  excar- 
nate.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Es-car'nl-U-ca'tlon  (Sks-kar'nT-ft-ka'shiin),  n.  The 
act  of  excarnificating  or  of  depriving  of  flesh ;  excarna- 
tion.  Johnson. 

Es'ca-vate  (SksTia-vat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Excava- 
ted (-va'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Excavatinq  (-va'ting).] 
[L.  ezcavatus,  p.  p.  of  excavare  to  excavate  ;  ex  out  -f- 
cavare  to  make  hollow,  cavus  hollow.  See  Cave.]  1.  To 
hollow  out ;  to  form  a  cavity  or  hole  in  ;  to  make  hollow 
by  cutting,  scooping,  or  digging ;  as,  to  excavate  a  ball ; 
JO  excavate  the  earth. 

2.  To  form  by  hollowing ;  to  shape,  as  a  cavity,  or  any- 
thing that  is  hollow ;  as,  to  excavate  a  canoe,  a  cellar,  a 
channel. 

3.  {Engin.)  To  dig  out  and  remove,  as  earth. 

The  material  excavated  waa  usually  sand.    E.  Z.  Corthell. 
Excavating  pomp,  a  kind  of  dredging  apparatus  for  ex- 
cavating under  water,  in  which  silt  and  loose  material 
mixed  with  water  are  drawn  up  by  a  pump.  Knight. 

Ex'ca-va'tion  (-va'shun),  re.  [Xi.  excavatio :  cf.  F. 
excavation.^  1.  The  act  of  excavating,  or  of  making  hol- 
low, by  cutting,  scooping,  or  digging  out  a  part  of  a 
solid  mass. 

2.  A  cavity  formed  by  cutting,  digging,  or  scooping. 
"  A  winding  excavation. ' '  Glover. 

3.  (Engin.)  (a)  An  uncovered  cutting  in  the  earth,  in 
distinction  from  a  covered  cutting  or  tunnel,  (b)  The 
material  dug  out  in  making  a  channel  or  cavity. 

The  delivery  of  the  excavations  at  a  distance  of  2o0  feet. 

E.  L.  Corthell. 

Ex'ca-va'tor  (Sks'kar-va'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  excavates  or  hollows  out ;  especially,  a  machine, 
as  a  dredging  machine,  or  a  tool,  for  excavating. 

Ex-cave'  (Sks-kav'),  V.  t.  [L.  excavare."]  To  exca- 
vate.    [Oii.]  Cockeram. 

Ex-ce'cate  (Sk-se'kat),  V.  t.  [L.  excaecatus,  p.  p.  of 
excaecare  to  blind ;  ex  (intens. )  -\-  caecare  to  blind,  cae- 
cus  blind.]    To  blind     lObs.J  Cockeram. 

Ex'ce-ca'tlon  (ek'se-ka'shun),  n.  The  act  of  making 
blind.     lObs-l  Bp.  Richardson. 

Ex-ced'ent  (ek-sed'ent),  n.  [L.  excedens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  excedere.    See  Exceed,  v.  t.]    Excess.     [iJ.] 

Es-ceed'  (ek-sed'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exceeded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exceeding.]  [L.  excedere,  excessum,  to 
go  away  or  beyond  ;  ex  out  +  cedere  to  go,  to  pass :  cf. 
F.  exceder.  See  Cede.]  To  go  beyond ;  to  proceed 
beyond  the  given  or  supposed  limit  or  measure  of ;  to 
outgo  ;  to  surpass  ;  —  used  both  in  a  good  and  a  bad 
sense  ;  as,  one  man  exceeds  another  in  bulk,  stature, 
weight,  power,  skill,  etc. ;  one  offender  exceeds  another 
in  villainy ;  his  rank  exceeds  yours. 

Name  the  time,  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days.  Shak. 

Observes  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  mohair.       Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  outdo  ;  surpass ;  excel ;  transcend ;  out- 
Btrip ;  outvie  ;  overtop. 

Ex-ceed',  v.  i.  1.  To  go  too  far ;  to  pass  the  proper 
bounds  or  measure.  "  In  our  reverence  to  whom,  we  can 
not  possibly  exceed."  Jer  Taylor. 

Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed.    Deut.  xxv.  3. 

2.  To  be  more  or  greater ;  to  be  paramount.        Shak. 

Ex-ceed'a-blo  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  exceeding  or 
surpassing.     [Obs.]  Sherwood. 

Ex-ceed'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  exceeds.  Bp.  Montagu. 

Ex-oeed'ing,  a.  More  than  usual ;  extraordinary ; 
more  than  sufficient;  measureless.  "The  exceeding 
riches  of  hia  grace."  Eph.  ii.  7.  —  Ex-ceed'ing-ness,  re. 
lObs.l  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Es-ceed'lng,  ad.v.  Li  a  very  great  degree ;  extremely ; 


exceedingly.      [Archaic.     It  is  not  joined  to  verbs.] 

" The  voice  erceerfin J  loud."  Keble. 

His  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow. 

Mark  ix.  3. 

The  Genoese  were  exceeding  powerful  by  sea.    Sir  W.  JiaMgh. 

Ex-ceed'lng-ly  (ek-sed'Tng-iy),  adv.    To  a  very  great 

degree  ;  beyond  what  is  usual ;  surpassingly.    It  signifies 

more  than  very. 

Ex-cel'  (gk-sSK),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Exceixed  (-sSld') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Excelling.]  [L.  excellere,  excelsum  ;  ex 
out  -f-  a  root  found  in  culmen  height,  top  :  cf.  F.  ex- 
celler.  See  CnmiNATE,  Column.]  1.  To  go  beyond  or 
surpass  in  good  qualities  or  laudable  deeds ;  to  outdo  or 
outgo,  in  a  good  sense. 

Excelling  others,  these  were  great ; 

Thou,  greater  still,  must  these  excel.  Prior. 

I  saw  that  wisdom  cxcelleth  folly,  as  far  as  light  excelleth 
darkness.  Eccl.  ii.  13, 

2.  To  exceed  or  go  beyond ;  to  surpass. 
She  opened  ;  but  to  shut 
Excelled  her  power  ;  the  gates  wide  open  stood.    Milton. 

Ex-cel',  V.  i.     To  surpass   others  in  good  qualities, 

laudable  actions,  or  acquirements ;  to  be  distinguished 

by  superiority  ;  as,  to  excel  in  mathematics,  or  clafesics. 

Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel.     Gen.  xlix.  4. 

Then  peers  grew  proud  in  horsemanship  t'  excel.    Pope. 

Ex'cel-lence  (ek'sSl-lens),  re.     [F.  excellence,  L.  ex- 

cellentia.']     1.  The  quality  of  being  excellent  ;  state  of 

possessing  good  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  exalted 

merit ;  superiority  in  virtue. 

Consider  first  that  great 
Or  bright  infers  not  excellence.  Milton. 

2.  An  excellent  or  valuable  quality ;  that  by  which 
any  one  excels  or  is  eminent ;  a  virtue. 

AVith  every  excellence  refined.  Beattie. 

3.  A  title  of  honor  or  respect ;  —  more  common  in  the 
form  excellency. 

I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king.        Shak. 

Syn.  —  Superiority  ;  preeminence  ;  perfection ;  worth ; 
goodness ;  purity ;  greatness. 
Ex'cel-len-cy  (-len-sy),  re.  /  pi.  Excellencies  (-siz). 

1.  Excellence  ;   virtue  ;   dignity  ;  worth  ;  superiority. 

His  excellency  is  over  Israel.        Ps.  Ixviii.  34. 
Extinguish  in  men  the  sense  of  their  own  excellency.    Hooker. 

2.  A  title  of  honor  given  to  certain  high  dignitaries, 
esp.  to  viceroys,  ministers,  and  ambassadors,  to  English 
colonial  governors,  etc.  It  was  formerly  sometimes  given 
to  kings  and  princes. 

Ex'cel-lent  (-lent),  a.  [F.  excellent,  L.  excellens, 
-entis,  p.  pr.  of  excellere.  See  Excel.]  1.  E.xcelling ; 
surpassing  others  in  some  good  quality  or  the  sum  of 
qualities  ;  of  great  worth ;  eminent,  in  a  good  sense  ;  su- 
perior; as,  an  excellent  man,  artist,  citizen,  husband, 
discourse,  book,  soug,  etc. ;  excellent  breeding,  princi- 
ples, aims,  action. 

To  love  .  .  . 
What  I  see  excellent  in  good  or  fair.  Milton. 

2.  Superior  in  kind  or  degree,  irrespective  of  moral 

quality ;  —  used  with  words  of  a  bad  significance.     [Obs. 

01  Ironical}    "  An  excellent  hypocrite."  Hume. 

Their  sorrows  are  most  excellent.     Beau.  ^  El. 

Syn.  —  Worthy;  choice;  prime;  valuable;  select ;  ex- 
quisite ;  transcendent ;  admirable  ;  worthy. 

Ex'cel-lent,  adv.  Excellently ;  eminently ;  exceed- 
ingly.  [Obs.]  "  This  comes  off  well  and  excellent."  Shak. 

Ex'cel-lent-ly,  adv.  1.  In  an  excellent  manner ; 
well  in  a  high  degree. 

2.  In  a  high  or  superior  degree  ;  —  in  this  literal  use, 
not  implying  worthiness.     [Obs.} 

When  the  whole  heart  is  excellently  sorry.    J.  Fletcher. 

II  Ex-cel'si-or  (ek-sel'si-5r),  a.  [L.,  compar.  of  excel- 
sus  elevated,  lofty,  p.  p.  of  excellere.  See  Excel,  v.  t.} 
More  lofty ;  still  higher  ;  ever  upward. 

Ex-cel'si-or,  n.  A  kind  of  stuffing  for  upholstered 
furniture,  mattresses,  etc.,  in  which  curled  shreds  of 
wood  are  substituted  for  curled  hair. 

Ex-cen'tral  (ek-sgn'tral),  a.  [Pref.  ex-  -f-  central.} 
(Bot.)  Out  of  the  center. 

Ex-cen'blc  (-trtk),  )  a.    1.  Same  as  Eccentbic, 

Ex-cen'tric-al  (-tri-kal),  )     Eccentrical. 

2.  (Bot.)  One-sided;  having  the  normally  central  por- 
tion not  in  the  true  center.  Gray. 

Ex'cen-tric'i-ty  (Sk'sen-trTs'i-tJ'),  re.  (Math.)  Same 
as  Eccentricity. 

Ex-cept'  (Sk-sepf ),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Excepted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Excepting.]  [L.  exceptus,  p.  p.  of  ex- 
cipere  to  take  or  draw  out,  to  except ;  ex  out  -\-  capere 
to  take  :  cf.  F.  excepter.  See  Capable.]  1.  To  take  or 
leave  out  (anything)  from  a  number  or  a  whole  as  not 
belonging  to  it ;  to  exclude ;  to  omit. 

Who  never  touched 
The  excepted  tree.  Milton. 

Wherein  (if  we  only  except  the  unfitness  of  the  judge)  all 
other  things  concurred.  Bp.  Stillingjteet. 

2.  To  object  to ;  to  protest  against.     [06s.]         Shak. 

Ex-cept',  V.  i.  To  take  exception ;  to  object ; — usually 
followed  by  to,  sometimes  by  against ;  as,  to  except  to  a 
witness  or  his  testimony. 

Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love.  Shak. 

Ex-cept',  prep.  [Originally  past  participle,  or  verb  in 
the  imperative  mode.]  With  exclusion  of  ;  leaving  or  left 
out ;  excepting. 

God  and  his  Son  except. 
Created  thing  naught  valued  he  nor  .  .  .  shunned.    Milton. 

Syn.— Except,  Excepting,  But,  Save,  Besides.  Ex- 
cepting, except,  but,  and  save  are  exclusive.  Except  marks 
exclusion  more  pointedly.  "I  have  finished  all  the  let- 
ters except  one,"  is  more  marked  than  "  I  have  finished 
all  the  letters  but  one."  Excepting  is  the  same  as  except, 
but  less  used.  Save  is  chiefly  found  in  poetry.  Besides 
(lit.,  by  the  side  of)  is  in  the  nature  of  addition.  _ "  There 
is  no  one  here  except  or  but  htm,"  means,  take  him  away 
and  there  is  nobody  present.     "  There  is  nobody  here 


besides  him,"  means,  he  is  present  and  by  the  side  of,  op 
in  addition  to,  him  is  nobody.  "  Few  ladies,  except  her 
Majesty,  could  have  made  themselves  heard."  In  this 
example,  besides  should  be  used,  not  except. 
Ex-cept'  (ek-sSpf),  conj.  Unless ;  if  it  be  not  so  that. 
And  he  said,  I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me. 

Gen.  xxxii.  26. 
But  yesterday  you  never  opened  lip, 
Except,  indeed,  to  drink.  Tennyson. 

I^^  As  a  conjunction  unless  has  mostly  taken  the  place' 
of  except. 

Ex-cept'ant  (-ant),  a.    Making  exception. 

Ex-cept'ing,  pre^.  &  conj.,  but  properly  a, participle. 
With  rejection  or  exception  of ;  excluding ;  except. 
^^ Excepting  your  worship's  presence."  Shak. 

No  one  was  ever  yet  made  utterly  miserable,  excepting  by 
himself.  Lu&ock. 

Ex-cep'tlon  (Sk-sgp'shiin),  re.  [L.  exceptio:  cf.  F. 
exception.}  1.  The  act  of  excepting  or  excluding;  ex- 
clusion ;  restriction  by  taking  out  something  which  would 
otherwise  be  included,  as  in  a  class,  statement,  rule. 

2.  That  which  is  excepted  or  taken  out  from  others ;  a 
person,  thing,  or  case,  specified  as  distinct,  or  not  in- 
cluded ;  as,  almost  every  general  rule  has  its  exceptions. 

Such  rare  exceptions,  shining  in  the  dark. 
Prove,  rather  than  impeach,  the  just  remark.     Cowper. 
Often  with  to. 

That  proud  exception  to  all  nature's  laws.  Pope. 

3.  (Law)  An  objection,  oral  or  written,  taken,  in  the 
course  of  an  action,  as  to  bail  or  security ;  or  as  to  the 
decision  of  a  judge,  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  or  in  hia 
charge  to  a  jury ;  or  as  to  lapse  of  time,  or  scandal,  im- 
pertinence, or  insufficiency  in  a  pleading ;  also,  as  in  con- 
veyancing, a  clause  by  which  the  grantor  excepts  some- 
thing before  granted.  Burrill. 

4.  An  objection  ;  cavil ;  dissent ;  disapprobation ;  of- 
fense ;  cause  of  offense ;  —  usually  followed  by  to  op 
against. 

I  will  answer  what  exceptions  they  can  have  against  our  ac- 
count [relation].  Bentley. 
He  .  .  .  took  exception  to  the  place  of  their  burial.  Bacon. 
She  takes  exceptions  at  your  person.  Shak. 

BUI  of  exceptionB  (Law),  a  statement  of  exceptions  to  the- 
decision,  or  instructions  of  a  judge  in  the  trial  of  a  cause, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  puttmg  the  points  decided  on 
record  so  as  to  bring  them  before  a  superior  court  or  the 
full  bench  for  review. 

Ex-cep'tlon-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Liable  to  exception  or 
objection ;  objectionable.  —  Ex-cep'tlon-a-ble-ness,  re. 

This  passage  I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  exceptionable  in  the 
wliole  poem.  Addison. 

Ex-cep'tlon-al  (-a\),  a.  [Cf.  F.  exceptionnd.}  Forming 
an  exception ;  not  ordinary ;  uncommon ;  rare  ;  hence, 
better  than  the  average ;  superior.  I/yell. 

This  particular  spot  had  exceptional  Advantages.  Jowett  i  Th.). 

— Ex-cep'tion-al-ly  (-al-ly),  adv. 

Ex-cep'tlon-er  (-er),  re.  One  who  takes  exceptions  or 
makes  objections.     [06s.]  Ifilton. 

Ex-cep'tion-less,  a.    Without  exception. 

A  universal,  .  .  .  exceptionless  disqualification.    Bancroft. 

Ex-cep'tious  (-shfis),  a.  Disposed  or  apt  to  take  ex- 
ceptions, or  to  object ;  captious.     [Obs.} 

At  least  effectually  silence  the  doubtful  and  exceptious.  South. 
—  Ex-cep'tiOUS-ness,  re.     [Obs.}  Barrow. 

Ex-cept'lve  (ek-sept'I v),  a.    That  excepts ;  including 

an  exception ;  as,  an  exceptive  proposition.         1.  Watts. 

A  particular  and  exceptive  law.  3IilUm. 

Ex-ceptless,  a.    Not  exceptional ;  usual.    [06s.] 

My  general  and  exceptless  rashness.  Shak. 

Ex-cept'or  (-er),  n.  [L.,  a  scribe.]  One  who  takes 
exceptions.  T.  Burnet. 

Ex-cer'e-bra'tlon  (Sk-sSr'e-bra'shOn),  re.  [L.  excere- 
bratus  deprived  of  brains ;  ex  out  -j-  cerebrum  brain.] 
The  act  of  removing  or  beating  out  the  brains. 

Ex-cer'e-brose'  (Sk-ser'e-bros'),  a.  [See  ExcBHEBEA- 
TION.]     Brainless,     [i?.] 

Ex-cern'  (Sk-sern'),  v.  i.  [L.  excernere.  See  Excrete.] 
To  excrete ;  to  throw  off  through  the  pores ;  as,  fluids 
are  excerned  in  perspiration.    [B.}  Bacon. 

Ex-cem'ent  (-ent),  a.  [See  Excebn.]  (Physiol.) 
Connected  with,  or  pertaining  to,  excretion. 

Ex-cerp'  (Sk-serp'),  v.  t.  [L.  excerpere,  excerptum; 
ex  out  -|-  carpere  to  pick,  gather.  See  Harvest,  and 
cf.  ScABCE,  a.f    To  pick  out.     [06s.]  Hales. 

Ex-cerpt'  (ek-serpf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Excerpted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n  Excerpting.]  [From  L.  excerptus,  p.  p. 
See  Exceep.]    To  select ;  to  extract ;  to  cite ;  to  quote. 

Out  of  which  we  have  excerpted  the  following  particulars. 

Fuller. 

IBx-cerpt'  (277),  re.  An  extract ;  a  passage  selected  or 
copied  from  a  book  or  record. 

II  Ex-cerp'ta  (Sk-serp'ta),  n.  pi.  [L.  excerptus  se- 
lected, p.  p.]     Passages  extracted;  excerpts;  clippings. 

Ex-cerp'Uon  (-shiin),  n.  [L.  excerptio.}  1.  The  act 
of  excerpting  or  selecting.     [.R.] 

2.  That  which  is  selected  or  gleaned ;  an  extract.  [B.} 
His  excerptions  out  of  the  Fathers.  Fuller, 

Ex-cerp'tive  (-tiv),  a.  That  excerpts,  selects,  or 
chooses.  D.  L.  Mackenzie. 

Ex-cerp'tor  (-ter),  n.  One  who  makes  excerpts;  a 
picker ;  a  culler. 

Ex-cess'  (ek-sgs'),  n.     [OE.  exces,  excess,  ecstasy,  L. 
excessus  a  going  out,  loss  of  self-possession,  fr.  excedere, 
excessum,  to  go  out,  go  beyond  ;  cf.  F.  e:i;c^s.    See  Ex- 
ceed.]    1.  The  state  of  surpassing  or  going  beyond  lim- 
its ;  the  being  of  a  measure  beyond  sufficiency,  necessity, 
or  duty;  that  which  exceeds  what  is  usual  or  proper; 
immoderateness ;  superfluity ;  superabundance ;  extrav- 
agance ;  as,  an  excess  of  provisions  or  of  light. 
To  gild  refined  gold^to  paint  the  lUy, 
To  tlirow  a  perfume  on  the  violet, .  .  . 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.  Shaki 

That  kills  me  with  excess  of  grief ,  this  wi  th  excess  of  joy.  Walsk* 
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2.  An  undue  indulgence  of  the  appetite  ;  transgression 
of  proper  moderation  in  natural  gratifications ;  intemper- 
ance ;  dissipation. 

Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess.     Eph.  v.  18. 
Thy  desire  .  .  .  leads  to  no  excess 
That  reaches  blame.  Milton. 

3.  The  degree  or  amount  by  vvliich  one  tiling  or  num- 
ber exceeds  another ;  remainder ;  as,  the  ditt'erence  be- 
tween two  numbers  is  the  excess  of  one  over  the  other. 

Spherical  excess  (Gcom.),  the  amount  by  wliich  the  sum 
of  the  tliree  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle  exceeds  two 
right  angles.  Tlie  spherical  excess  is  proportional  to  the 
area  of  the  triangle. 

Es-cess'ive  (ek-ses'iv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  excessif.^  Char- 
acterized by,  or  exhibiting,  excess ;  overmuch. 

Excessive  grief  [is]  the  enemy  to  the  living.         Shak. 

Syn.  —  Undue  ;  exorbitant ;  extreme ;  overmuch ;  enor- 
mous ;  immoderate ;  monstrous ;  intemperate  ;  unreason- 
able.   See  Enormous. 
—  Ex-cess'ive-ly,  arfu.  —  Es-cess'lve-ness,  n. 

Ex-change'  (Sks-chanj'),?j.  [OE.  eschange,  eschaunge, 
OF.  eschange,  fr.  eschangier,  F.  echavgei^  to  exchange ; 
pref.  ex-  out  -|-  I"-  changer.  See  Change,  and  cf.  Ex- 
CAMB.]  1.  The  act  of  giving  or  taking  one  thing  in  re- 
turn for  another  which  is  regarded  as  an  equivalent ;  as, 
an  exchange  of  cattle  for  grain. 

2.  The  act  of  substituting  one  thing  in  the  place  of  an- 
other ;  as,  an  exchange  of  grief  for  joy,  or  of  a  scepter  for 
a  sword,  and  the  like ;  also,  the  act  of  giving  and  receiv- 
ing reciprocally  ;  as,  an  exchange  of  civilities  or  views. 

3.  The  thing  given  or  received  in  return  ;  esp.,  a  pub- 
lication exchanged  for  another.  Shak. 

4.  (Com.)  The  process  of  settling  accounts  or  debts 
between  parties  residing  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
without  the  intervention  of  money,  by  exchanging  or- 
ders or  drafts,  called  bills  of  exchange.  These  may  be 
drawn  in  one  country  and  payable  in  another,  in  whicli 
case  they  are  called  foreign  bills;  or  they  may  be  drawn 
and  made  payable  in  the  same  country,  in  which  case 
they  are  called  inland  bills.  The  term  bill  of  exchange 
is  often  abbreviated  into  exchange  ;  as,  to  buy  or  sell  ex- 
change. 

^W^  A  in  London  is  creditor  to  B  in  New  York,  and  C 
in  London  owes  D  in  New  York  a  like  sum.  A  in  London 
draws  a  bill  of  exchange  on  B  in  New  York  ;  C  in  London 
purchases  the  bill,  by  which  A  receives  his  debt  due  from 
B  in  New  York.  C  transmits  the  bill  to  D  in  New  York, 
who  receives  the  amount  from  B. 

5.  {Law)  A  mutual  grant  of  equal  interests,  the  one 
in  consideration  of  the  other.  Estates  exchanged  must  be 
equal  in  quantity,  as  fee  simple  for  fee  simple.  Blackstone. 

6.  The  place  where  the  merchants,  brokers,  and  bank- 
ers of  a  city  meet  at  certain  hours,  to  transact  business. 
In  this  sense  often  contracted  to  'Change. 

Arbitration  of  exchange.  See  under  Akbitk ATION.  —  Bill 
of  exchange.  See  under  Blll.  —  Exchange  broker.  See 
under  Broker.  —  Par  of  exchange,  the  established  value  of 
the  coin  or  standard  of  value  of  one  country  when  ex- 
pressed in  the  coin  or  standard  of  another,  as  the  value  of 
the  pound  sterling  in  the  currency  of  France  or  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  par  of  exchange  rarely  varies,  and  serves 
as  a  measure  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  exchange  that  is 
affected  by  the  demand  and  supply.  Exchange  is  at  par 
when,  for  example,  a  bill  in  New  York,  for  the  payment 
of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  in  London,  can  be  pur- 
chased for  that  sum.  Exchange  is  in  favor  of  a  place 
when  it  can  be  purchased  there  at  or  above  par.  —  Tele- 
phone exchange,  a  central  office  in  which  the  wires  of  any 
two  telephones  or  telephone  stations  may  be  connected 
to  pernut  conversation. 

Syn.  —  Barter ;  dealing ;  trade  ;  traffic  ;   interchange. 

Ex-change',  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Exchanged (-chanjd') ; 
p.pr.  &vb.  n.  Exchanging  (-chan'jing).]  [Cf.  OF.  es- 
changier,  F.  echanger.  See  Exchange,  m.]  1.  To  part 
with,  give,  or  transfer  to  another  in  consideration  of 
something  received  as  an  equivalent ;  —  usually  followed 
by  for  before  the  thing  received. 

Exchanoe  his  sheep  for  shells,  or  wool  for  a  sparkling  pebble 
or  a  diamond.  Locke. 

2.  To  part  with  for  a  substitute  ;  to  lay  aside,  quit, 
or  resign  (something  being  received  in  place  of  the  thing 
parted  with) ;  as,  to  exchange  a  palace  for  a  cell. 

And  death  for  life  exchangetl  foolishly.         Spenser. 

To  shift  his  being 
Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another.  Sliak. 

3.  To  give  and  receive  reciprocally,  as  things  of  the 
same  kind  ;  to  barter  ;  to  swap  ;  as,  to  exchange  horses 
with  a  neighbor ;  to  exchange  houses  or  hats. 

Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet.        Shak. 

Syn.  — To  barter;  change;  commute;  interchange; 
bargain ;  truck ;  swap  ;  traffic. 

Es-change',  v.  i.  To  be  changed  or  received  in  ex- 
change for  ;  to  pass  in  exchange  ;  as,  a  dollar  exchanges 
for  ten  dimes. 

Es-Change'a-bil'i-ty  (-a-bil'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  exchangeable. 

The  law  ought  not  to  be  contravened  by  an  express  article 
admitting  tlie  cxchangcabiliti/  of  such  persons.  IVasiiiitgton. 

Es-change'a-ble  (Sks-chanj'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  echange- 
able.']  1.  Capable  of  being  exchanged  ;  fit  or  proper  to 
be  exchanged. 

The  otficers  captured  with  Burgoyne  were  exchangeable  within 
the  powers  of  General  Howe.  Jfarshall. 

2.  Available  for  making  exchanges  ;  ratable.  "  An  ex- 
changeable value."  J.  S.  Mill. 

Ex-Change'a-bly,  adv.     By  way  of  exchange. 

Ex-Chan'ger  (Sks-chan'jer),  n.  One  who  exchanges  ; 
one  who  practices  exchange.  Malt.  xxv.  27. 

Ex-cheat' (5ks-chet'),  7).  See  Escheat.  [OA.?.]  Spenser. 

Es-cheat'or  (-er),  n.     See  Escheator.     \_Obs.] 

Ex-checi'uer  (eks-chgk'er),  n.  [OE.  escheker,  OF.  e.s- 
chekier,  fr.  LL.  scaccarium.  See  Checker,  Chess, 
Check.]  1.  One  of  the  .superior  courts  of  law;  —  so 
called  from  a  checkered  cloth,  which  covers,  or  formerly 
covered,  the  table.     lEng.'] 


II@^  The  exchequer  was  a  court  of  law  and  equity. 
In  the  revenue  department,  it  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
proprietary  rights  of  the  crown  agamst  subjects ;  in  the 
common  law  department,  it  administered  justice  in  per- 
sonal actions  between  subject  and  subject.  A  person  pro- 
ceeding against  another  in  tlie  revenue  department  was 
said  to  exchequer  liim.  The  judges  of  this  court  were  one 
chief  and  four  puisne  barons,  so  styled.  The  Court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber  sat  as  a  court  of  error  in  which  the 
judgments  of  each  of  the  superior  courts  of  common  law, 
in  England,  were  subject  to  revision  by  the  judges  of  the 
other  two  sitting  collectively.  Causes  involving  difficult 
questions  of  law  were  sometimes,  after  argument,  ad- 
journed into  tliis  court  from  the  other  courts,  for  debate 
before  judgment  in  the  court  below.  Recent  legislation  in 
England  (1880)  has  abolished  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  as  distinct  tribunals, 
a  single  board  of  judiciary,  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
being  estabhshed  for  the  trial  of  all  classes  of  civil  cases. 
Wharton. 

2.  The  department  of  state  having  charge  of  the  col- 
lection and  management  of  the  royal  revenue.  l^H^ng.'] 
Hence,  the  treasury ;  and,  colloquially,  pecuniary  pos- 
sessions in  general ;  as,  the  company's  exchequer  is  low. 

Barons  of  the  exchequer.  See  under  Baron.  —  Chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  See  under  Chancellor.  —  Exchequer  bill« 
or  bonds  (£nr/.),  bills  for  money,  or  promissory  bills,  issued 
from  the  exchequer  by  authority  of  Parliament ;  a  spe- 
cies of  paper  currency  emitted  under  the  authority  of  the 
government,  and  bearing  interest. 

Ex-Oheq'uer  (eks-chgk'er),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
CHEQUERED  (-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exchequeeins.]  To 
institute  a  process  against  (any  one)  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer. 

Ex-olde'  (Sk-sid'),  V.  t.  [L.  excidere,  excisum  ;  ex  out 
+  caedere  to  cut.  See  Concise,  and  cf.  Excise  to  cut 
offj    To  cut  off.     [7?.] 

£x-clp'l-ent  (Sk-stp'i-ent),  a.  [L.  excipiens,  -eniis,  p. 
pr.  of  excipere.    See  Except,  v.  /.]  Taking  an  exception. 

Ex-clp'i-ent,  n.     1.  An  exceptor.     [iJ.] 

2.  {Med.)  An  Inert  or  slightly  active  substance  used 
in  preparing  remedies  as  a  vehicle  or  medium  of  admin- 
istration for  the  medicinal  agents.  Chambers. 

Ex'ci-ple  (Sk'si-p'l),  )  n.     [NL.  excipulum, 

II  Ex-cip'U-lum  (Sk-sip'ii-lilm),  )  fr.  L.  excipere.  See 
Except.]  {Bot.)  The  outer  part  of  the  fructification  of 
most  lichens. 

Ex-cls'a-ble  (5k-slz'a-b'l),  a.  Liable  or  subject  to  ex- 
cise ;  as,  tobacco  is  an  excisable  commodity. 

Ex-clse'  (5k-siz'),  n.  [Apparently  fr.  L.  excisum  cut 
off,  fr.  excidere  to  cut  out  or  off ;  ex  out,  off  -f  caedere 
to  cut ;  or,  as  the  word  was  formerly  written  accise,  f r.  F. 
accise,  LL.  accisia,  as  if  fr.  L.  accidere,  accisum,  to  cut 
into ;  ad  -j-  caedere  to  cut ;  but  prob.  transformed  fr.  OF. 
assise,  LL.  assisa,  assisia,  assize.    See  Assize,  Concise.] 

1.  An  inland  duty  or  impost  operating  as  an  indirect 
tax  on  the  consumer,  levied  upon  certain  specified  arti- 
cles, as  tobacco,  ale,  spirits,  etc.,  grown  or  manufactured 
in  the  country.  It  is  also  levied  on  licenses  to  pursue 
certain  trades  and  deal  in  certain  commodities.  Certain 
direct  taxes  (as,  in  England,  those  on  carriages,  servants, 
plate,  armorial  bearings,  etc.),  are  included  in  the  excise. 
Often  used  adjectively  ;  as,  excise  duties ;  excise  law ; 
excise  system. 

The  English  excise  system  corresponds  to  the  internal  reve- 
nue system  in  the  United  States.  Abbott. 

An  excise  ...  is  a  fixed,  absolute,  and  direct  charge  laid  on 
merchandise,  products,  or  commodities.  11  Allen's  (Mass.')  Bpts. 

2.  That  department  or  bureau  of  the  public  service 
charged  with  the  collection  of  the  excise  taxes.     lEng."] 

Ex-cise',  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Excised  (-sizd') ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Excising.]     1.  To  lay  or  Impose  an  excise  upon. 

2.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  overcharge.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Ex-cise',  V.  i.  [See  Excide.]  To  cut  out  or  ofi; ;  to 
separate  and  remove  ;  as,  to  excise  a  tumor. 

Es-cise'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Excisemen  (-men).  An 
officer  who  inspects  and  rates  articles  liable  to  excise 
duty.  Macaulay. 

Ex-Ci'sion  (ek-sTzh'un),  n.  [L.  excisio :  cf.  F.  ex- 
cision. See  Excide.]  1.  The  act  of  excising  or  cutting 
out  or  off ;  extirpation  ;  destruction. 

Such  conquerors  are  the  instruments  of  vengeance  on  those 
nations  that  nave  .  .  .  grown  ripe  for  excjs/o«.  Atterbury. 

2.  {Eccl.)  The  act  of  cutting  off  from  the  church ; 
excommunication. 

3.  {Surg.)  The  removal,  especially  of  small  parts, 
with  a  cutting  instrument.  Dunglison. 

Ex-cit'a-bil'i-ty  (gk-slt'a-bil'l-tj?),  n.  [Cf.  F.  excila- 
bilite.']  1.  The  quality  of  being  readily  excited  ;  prone- 
ness  to  be  affected  by  exciting  causes. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  property  manifested  by  living  or- 
ganisms, and  the  elements  and  tissues  of  which  they  are 
constituted,  of  responding  to  the  action  of  stimulants ; 
irritability  ;  as,  nervous  excitability. 

Ex-cit'a-ble  (gk-sit'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  excitabilis  inciting : 
cf.  F.  excitable.']  Capable  of  being  excited,  or  roused 
into  action ;  susceptible  of  excitement ;  easily  stirred 
up,  or  stimulated. 

Ex-cit'ant  (gk-sif  ant),  a.  [L.  exciians,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
excitare  :  cf .  F.  excitant.']    Tending  to  excite  ;  exciting. 

Ex-cit'ant,  re.  (Physiol.)  An  agent  or  influence  which 
arouses  vital  activity,  or  produces  increased  action,  in 
a  living  organism  or  in  any  of  its  tissues  or  parts ;  a 
stimulant. 

Ex-cit'ate  (-at),  v.  I.  [L.  excitatus,  p.  p.  of  excitare. 
See  Excite.]     To  excite.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Ex'Ci-ta'tion  (gk'sT-ta'shtin),  n.  [L.  excitatio  :  cf.  F. 
excitation.]  1.  The  .act  of  exciting  or  putting  in  mo- 
tion ;  the  act  of  rousing  up  or  awakening.  Bacon. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  act  of  producing  excitement  (stimu- 
lation) ;  also,  the  excitement  produced. 

Ex-clt'a-tlve  (gk-sit'a,-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  excitalif.] 
Having  power  to  excite ;  tending  or  serving  to  excite  ; 
excitatory.  Barroiv. 

Ex'ci-ta'tor  (Sk'sT-tS'ter),  n.  [L.,  sne  who  rouses.] 
(Elec.)  A  kind  of  discharger. 


Ex-Clt'a-tO-ry  (5k-sTt'a-to-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  excitatoire.J 
Tending  to  excite  ;  containing  excitement ;  excitative. 

Ex-cite'  (gk-sif),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Excited  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Exciting.]  [L.  excitare;  ex  out  -\-  cita re 
to  move  rapidly,  to  rouse :  cf .  OF.  esciter,  exciter,  F.  ex- 
citer. See  Cite.]  1.  To  call  to  activity  in  any  way ;  to 
rouse  to  feeling ;  to  kindle  to  passionate  emotion  ;  to 
stir  up  to  combined  or  general  activity  ;  as,  to  excite  a 
person,  the  spirits,  the  passions ;  to  excite  a  mutiny  or 
insurrection ;  to  excite  heat  by  friction. 

2.  (Physiol.)  To  call  forth  or  increase  the  vital  activ- 
ity of  an  organism,  or  of  any  of  its  parts. 

Syn.  —  To  incite  ;  awaken ;  animate  ;  rouse  or  arouse  ; 
stimulate  ;  inflame ;  irritate ;  provolce.  —  To  Excite,  In- 
cite. When  we  excite  we  rouse  into  action  feelings  which 
were  less  strong  ;  when  we  incite  we  spur  on  or  urge  for- 
ward to  a  specific  act  or  end.  Demosthenes  excited  the 
passions  of  the  Athenians  against  Philip,  and  thus  incited 
the  whole  nation  to  unite  in  tlie  war  against  him.  An- 
tony, by  his  speech  over  the  body  of  Caesar,  so  excited  the 
feelings  of  the  populace,  that  Brutus  and  his  companions 
were  compeUed  toflee  from  Rome ;  many,  however,  were 
incited  to  join  their  standard,  not  only  by  love  of  liberty, 
but  by  hopes  of  plunder. 

Ex-Cite'ful  (-fill),  a.  Full  of  exciting  qualities ;  as, 
an  exciieful  story  ;  exciteful  prayers.  Chapman. 

Ex-cite'ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  excitement,  es- 
citement.]  1.  The  act  of  exciting,  or  the  state  of  being 
roused  into  action,  or  of  having  increased  action  ;  impul- 
sion ;  agitation  ;  as,  an  excitement  of  the  people. 

2.  That  which  excites  or  rouses ;  that  which  moves, 
stirs,  or  induces  action  ;  a  motive. 

The  cares  and  excitements  of  a  season  of  transition  and  strug- 
gle, ral/vurd. 

3.  (Physiol.)  A  state  of  aroused  or  increased  vital  ac- 
tivity in  an  organism,  or  any  of  its  organs  or  tissues. 

Ex-Cit'er  (gk-s!t'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  ex- 
cites. 

Hope  is  the  grand  exciter  of  industry.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Ex-clt'ing,  a.  Calling  or  rousing  into  action ;  pro- 
ducing excitement ;  as,  exciting  events ;  an  exciting 
story.  —  Ex-cit'ing-ly,  adv. 

Exciting  causes  (Med.),  those  which  immediately  pro- 
duce disease,  or  those  which  excite  the  action  of  predis- 
posmg  causes. 

Ex-cit'ive  (-i  v),  a.  Serving  or  tending  to  excite  ;  ex- 
citative.    \_R.]  Bamjield. 

Ex-cit'ive,  re.     That  which  excites ;  an  excitant,   [i?.} 

Ex-ci'tO-mo'tion  (gk-si'to-mo'shtin),  re.  (Physiol.) 
Motion  excited  by  the  reflex  nerves.    See  Excito-motoet. 

Es-Ci'tO-mo'tor  (-mo'ter),  a.  (Physiol.)  Excito- 
motory  ;  as,  excito-motor  power  or  causes. 

Ex-ci'tO-mO'tO-ry  (-mo't6-ry),  a.  (Physiol.)  Excit- 
ing motion  ;  —  said  of  that  portion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem concerned  in  reflex  actions,  by  which  impressions 
are  transmitted  to  a  nerve  center  and  then  reflected  back 
so  as  to  produce  muscular  contraction  without  sensation 
or  volition. 

Ex-ci'tO-nu'tri-ent  (-nu'trT-ent),  a.  (Physiol.)  Ex- 
citing nutrition;  said  of  the  reflex  influence  by  which 
the  nutritional  processes  are  either  excited  or  modified. 

Bx-ci'tO-se-cre'tO-ry  (-se-kre'to-rj^  or  -se'kre-to-ry), 
a.  (Physiol.)  Exciting  secretion  ;  —  said  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  reflex  action  on  the  functions  of  secretion,  by 
which  the  various  glands  are  excited  to  action. 

Ex-claim'  (gks-klam'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
claimed (-klamd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Exclaiming.]  [L.  ex- 
clamare,  exclamntum  ;  ex  -j-  clamare  to  cry  out ;  cf .  OF. 
exclamer.  See  Claim.]  To  cry  out  from  earnestness  or 
passion  ;  to  utter  with  vehemence ;  to  call  out  or  declare 
loudly ;  to  protest  vehemently  ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  shout ; 
as,  to  exclaim,  against  oppression ;  to  exclaim  with  wonder 
or  astonishment ;  "  The  field  is  won !  "  he  exclaimed. 

Ex-clalm',  n.    Outcry ;  clamor.     [Archaic] 

Cursing  cries  and  deep  exclaims,  Shak. 

Ex-claim'er  (-er),  re.     One  wno  exclaims. 

Ex'cla-ma'tion  (eks'kla-ma'shtin),  re.  [L.  exclama- 
tio :  cf.  F.  exclamation.]  1.  A  loud  calling  or  crying 
out ;  outcry ;  loud  or  emphatic  utterance  ;  vehement 
vociferation  ;  clamor  ;  that  which  is  cried  out,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  feeling ;  sudden  expression  of  sound  or  words 
indicative  of  emotion,  as  in  surprise,  pain,  grief,  joy,  an- 
ger, etc. 

Exclamations  against  abuses  in  the  church.     Hooker. 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations.  Shak. 

A  festive  exclamation  not  unsuited  to  the  occasion.    Tre7ich. 

2.  (Ehet.)  A  word  expressing  outcry ;  an  interjection ; 
a  word  expressing  passion,  as  wonder,  fear,  or  grief. 

3.  (Print.)  A  mark  or  sign  by  which  outcry  or  em- 
phatic utterance  is  marked ;  thus  [!]  ;  —  called  also  ex- 
clamation point. 

Ex-clam'a-tive  (gks-klSm'a-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  exclama- 
tif.]     Exclamatory,     i'ar/e.  —  Ex-Clam'a-tive-ly,  «(?!». 

Ex-Clam'a-tO-ry  (-t6-ry),  a.  Containing,  expressing, 
or  using  exclamation;  as,  an  exclamatory  phrase  or 
speaker.     South.  —  Ex-Clam'a-tO-ri-ly  (-ri-ly),  adv. 

Ex-clave'  (eks-klav'),  re.  [Formed  fr.  enclave  by  sub- 
stitution of  ex-  for  en-.]  A  portion  of  a  country  wliicli 
is  separated  from  the  main  part  and  surrounded  by 
politically  alien  territory.     [Becent] 

d^^  The  same  territory  is  an  enclave  in  respect  to  the 
surroundmg  country  and  an  exclave  witli  respect  to  the 
country  to  wliich  it  is  politically  attached. 

Ex-clude'  (gks-kliid'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Excluded  ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Excluding.]  [L.  exchidcre,  cxclu.'tum  ; 
ex  out  -j-  claudere  to  shut.  See  Close.]  1.  To  shut 
out ;  to  liinder  from  entrance  or  admission  ;  to  debar 
from  participation  or  enjoyment ;  to  deprive  of ;  to  ex- 
cept ;  —  the  opposite  to  admit ;  as,  to  exclude  a  crowd 
from  a  room  or  house  ;  to  exclude  the  light ;  to  exclude 
one  nation  from  the  ports  of  anotlier  ;  to  exclude  a  tax- 
payer from  the  privilege  of  voting. 

And  none  but  such,  from  mercy  1  exclude.      Milton. 
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2.  To  thrust  out  or  eject ;  to  expel ;  as,  to  exclude 
young  animals  from  the  womb  or  from  eggs. 

Excluded  middle.  (.Logic)  The  name  given  to  the  third  of 
the  "three  logical  axioms,"  so-called,  namely,  to  that 
one  which  is  expressed  by  the  formula :  "  Everything  is 
either  A  or  Not-A,"  no  third  state  or  condition  being  in- 
volved or  allowed.  See  Principle  of  contradiction,  un- 
der Contradiction. 

Ex-clu'sion  (Sks-klu'zhun),  n.  [L.  exclusio :  cf.  F. 
exclusion.  See  Exclude.]  1.  The  act  of  excluding,  or 
of  shutting  out,  whether  by  thrusting  out  or  by  prevent- 
ing admission  ;  a  debarring ;  rejection ;  prohibition ;  the 
state  of  being  excluded. 

His  sad  exclusion  from  the  doors  of  bliss.         Milton. 

The  exclusion  of  the  duke  from  the  crown  of  England  and 
Ireland.  Hume. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  act  of  expelling  or  ejecting  a  fetus 
or  an  egg  from  the  womb. 

3.  Thing  emitted.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Ex-clu'slon-a-ry  (-t-xf),   a.     Tending   to   exclude; 

causing  exclusion ;  exclusive. 

Es-clu'sion-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  excludes. 

Ez-clu'sion-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  character,  manner, 
or  principles  of  an  exclusionist. 

Ex-clu'slon-ist,  n.  One  who  would  exclude  another 
from  some  right  or  privilege ;  esp.,  one  of  the  anti-popish 
politicians  of  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

Ex-clu'sive    (Sks-klu'slv),    a.      [Cf.    F.     exclusif.l 

1.  Having  the  power  of  preventing  entrance ;  debar- 
ring from  participation  or  enjoyment ;  possessed  and 
enjoyed  to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  as,  exclusive  bars ; 
exclusive  privileges ;  exclusive  circles  of  society. 

2.  Not  taking  Into  the  account ;  excluding  from  con- 
sideration ;  —  opposed  to  inclusive;  as,  five  thousand 
troops,  exclusive  of  artillery. 

Ex-clu'slve,  n.  One  of  a  coterie  who  exclude  others ; 
one  who  from  real  or  affected  fastidiousness  limits  his 
acquaintance  to  a  select  few. 

Ex-clu'sive-ly,  adv.    In  an  exclusive  manner. 
Ex-clu'sive-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  exclusive. 
Ex-Clu'siV-ism  (-iz'm),  n.    The  act  or  practice  of  ex- 
cluding, or  of  being  exclusive  ;  exclusiveness. 

Es-clu'siv-ist,  n.  One  who  favors  or  practices  any 
form  of  exclusiveness  or  exclusivism. 

The  field  of  Greek  mythology  .  .  .  the  favorite  sporting 
ground  of  the  exclusivvits  of  the  solar  theory.  Gladstone. 

Ex-Clu'SO-ry  (-so-ry),  a.  [L.  exclusorius-l  Able  to 
exclude ;  excluding ;  serving  to  exclude. 

Ex-COCt'  (eks-kokf),  v.  t.    [L.  excoctus,  p.  p.  of  ex- 
eoquere  to  excoct.     See  3d  Cook.]    To  boU  out ;  to  pro- 
duce by  boiling.     [Ois.]  Bacon. 
Ex-COC'tion  (-kok'shiSn),  «.    [L.  excociio.']    The  act 
of  excocting  or  boiling  out.     [OJs.]                         Bacon. 
Ex-oog'i-tate  (eks-koj'T-tat),  v.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
COQITATED  (-ta'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Excogitating.] 
[L.  excogiiatus,  p.  p.  of  excogiiare  to  excogitate  ;  ex  out 
-j- coji'tare to  think.     See  Cogitate.]    To  think  out;  to 
find  out  or  discover  by  thinking ;  to  devise ;  to  contrive. 
"  Excogitate  strange  arts."                                   Stirling. 
This  evidence  .  .  .  thus  excogitated  out  of  the  general  theory. 

Whewell. 

Ex-cog'i-tate,  v.  i.    To  cogitate.    [iJ.]  Bacon. 

Ex-cog'l-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiin),   n.    [L.   excogitatio :  cf. 

F.  excogitation.']    The  act  of  excogitating;  a  devising 

in  the  thoughts  ;  invention  ;  contrivance. 

Ex'com-mune'  (Sks'kom-mun'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  ex- 
communier.  See  Excojimunicate.]  To  exclude  from 
participation  in ;  to  excommunicate.  [Obs."] 
Poets  .  .  .  were  excommwreed  Plato's  commonwealth,  (jfayton. 
Ex'com-mu'ni-ca-ble  (-mii'nT-ka-b'l),  a.  [See  Ex- 
communicate.] Liable  or  deserving  to  be  excommuni- 
cated ;  making  excommunication  possible  or  proper. 
"Feiaona  excommunicable."  Bp.  Hall. 

What  offenses  are  excommunicable  f  Keble. 

Ex'com-mu'ni-cant  (-kant),  n.  One  who  has  been 
excommunicated. 

Ex'COm-mu'ni-Cate  (Sks'kom-mS'nl-kat),  a.  [L.  ex- 
communicatus,  p.  p.  of  excommunicare  to  excommimi- 
ca.te;  ex  out -\- communicare.  See  Communicate.]  Ex- 
communicated ;  interdicted  from  the  rites  of  the  church. 
^  n.     One  excommuuicated. 

Thou  shalt  stand  cursed  and  excommunicate.  Shak. 
Bx'com-mu'ni-cate  (-kat),  v.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
communicated (-ka'tgd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Excommuni- 
cating (-ka' ting).]  1.  To  put  out  of  communion ;  espe- 
cially, to  cut  off,  or  shut  out,  from  communion  with  the 
church,  by  an  ecclesiastical  sentence. 

2.  To  lay  under  the  ban  of  the  church ;  to  interdict. 
Martin  the  Fifth  .  .  .  was  the  first  that  excommunicate'^  the 
reading  of  heretical  books.  Milton. 

Ex'com-mu'ni-ca'tion  (eks'kom-mu'ni-ka'shiin),  n. 
[L.  excommunicatio :  cf.  F.  excommunication.']  The 
act  of  excommunicating  or  ejecting ;  esp.,  an  ecclesias- 
tical censure  whereby  the  person  against  whom  it  is  pro- 
nounced is,  for  the  time,  cast  out  of  the  communion  of  the 
church ;  exclusion  from  fellowship  in  things  spiritual. 

d^^  Excommunication  is  of  two  kinds,  the  lesser  and 
the  greater :  the  les.ier  excommunication  is  a  separation 
or  suspension  from  partaking  of  the  eucharist ;  the  great- 
er is  an  absolute  exclusion  of  the  offender  from  the 
churcii  and  all  its  rights  and  advantages,  even  from  social 
intercourse  with  the  faithful. 

Es'com-mu'ni-ca'tor  (Sks'kom-mu'nT-ka'ter),  n.  [Cf . 
LL.  excommunicator.]     One  who  excommunicates. 

Ex'COm-mu'ni-ca-tO-ry  (-ka-to-ry),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
causing,  or  declaring,  excommunication. 

Ex'com-mun'ion  (-mun'yiin),  n.   A  shutting  out  from 
communion ;  excommunication.     lObs.'] 
Mxcommunion  is  the  utmost  of  ecclesiastical  judicature.  Milton. 
Ex-CO'rl-a-ble  (5ks-ko'rT-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being 
excoriated. 

The  scaly  covering  of  fishes,  . . .  even  in  such  as  are  excoriable. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 


Ex-CO'rl-ate  (Sks-ko'rT-at),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Exco- 
EiATED  (-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Excoriating  (-a'ting).] 
[L.  excoriare  ;  ex  out  -\-  corium  hide.  Cf.  Scourge  ;  see 
Cuirass.]  To  strip  or  wear  off  the  skin  of  ;  to  abrade  ; 
to  gall ;  to  break  and  remove  the  cuticle  of,  in  any  man- 
ner, as  by  rubbing,  beating,  or  by  the  action  of  acrid 
substances. 

Ex-CC'ri-a'tion  (-a'shun),   n.      [Cf.   F.   excoriation.'] 

1.  Act  of  excoriating  or  flaying,  or  state  of  being  ex- 
coriated, or  stripped  of  the  skin ;  abrasion. 

2.  Stripping  of  possessions;  spoliation.     lObs.'] 

A  pitiful  excoriation  of  the  poorer  sort.  Hotvell. 

Ex-cor'tl-cate  (Sks-kSr'tl-kat),  v.  i.  [L.  ex  out,  from 
+  cortex,  corticis,  bark.]^  To  strip  of  bark  or  skin ;  to 
decorticate.     lObs.]    "fecorticaie  the  tree."     Evelyn. 

Ex-COr'ti-ca'tion  (-ka'shuu),  n.  [Cf.  F.  excortica- 
iion.]  The  act  of  stripping  off  bark,  or  the  state  of  being 
thus  stripped ;  decortication. 

Ex'ore-a-'ble  (Sks'kre-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  excreabilis,  ex- 
screabilis,  fr.  exsci'eare.  See  Excreate.]  Capable  of 
being  discharged  by  spitting.     lObs.]  Swift. 

Ex'cre-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  excreare,  exscreare;  ex  out 
+  screare  to  hawk.]  To  spit  out ;  to  discharge  from 
the  throat  by  hawking  and  spitting.     lObs.]     Cockeram. 

Ex'cre-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  excreatio,  exscreatio.] 
Act  of  spitting  out.     lObs.']  Cockeram. 

Ex'cre-ment  (Sks'kre-ment),  n.  [L.  excremenlum,  fr. 
excernere,  excretum,  to  sift  out,  discharge:  cf.  F.  excre- 
ment. See  Excrete.]  Matter  excreted  and  ejected ; 
that  which  is  excreted  or  cast  out  of  the  animal  body  by 
any  of  the  natural  emunctories ;  especially,  alvine  dis- 
charges ;  dung ;  ordure. 

Ex'cre-ment,  n.  [L.  excrementuyn,  fr.  excrescere,  ex- 
cretum, to  grow  out.  See  ExcresoenceJ  An  excres- 
cence or  appendage;  an  outgrowth.  lObs.]  "  Orna- 
mental ercremen^jt."  Fuller. 

Living  creatures  put  forth  (after  their  period  of  growth)  noth- 
ing that  is  young  but  hair  and  nails,  which  are  excrements  and 
no  parts.  Bacon. 

Es'cre-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
excrement. 

Ex'cre-men-ti'tial  (-mSn-tTsh'al), )  a.  {Physiol.)  Per- 

Ex'cre-men-tl'Uous  (-ttsh'iis),  )  taining  to,  or 
consisting  of,  excrement ;  of  the  nature  of  excrement. 

Ex'cre-men'tlve  (-mSn'tTv),  a.  Serving  to  excrete ; 
connected  with  excretion  or  excrement.  L^-1  "The 
excrementive  parts."  Feltham. 

Ex'cre-ment-ize'  (Sks'kre-ment-iz'),  v.  i.  To  void 
excrement.     IE.]  lAfe  of  A.  Wood  (1&G3). 

Ex-cres'cence  (Sks-krSs'sens),  n.  [F.  excrescence, 
excroissance,  L.  excrescentia  excrescences,  neut.  pi.  of 
p.  pr.  of  excrescere.  See  Excrescent.]  An  excrescent 
appendage,  as  a  wart  or  tumor ;  anything  growing  out 
unnaturally  from  anything  else ;  a  preternatural  or  mor- 
bid development ;  lience,  a  troublesome  superfluity  ;  an 
incumbrance ;  as,  an  excrescence  on  the  body,  or  on  a 
plant.     "  Excrescences  oi 'ioy.'"  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  excrescences  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.    Addison. 

Ex-cres'cen-cy  (-sen-sy),  n.    Excrescence.     lObs.] 

Ex-cres'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  excrescens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  excrescere  to  grow  out ;  ex  out  -\-  crescere  to  grow. 
See  Crescent.]  Growing  out  in  an  abnormal  or  morbid 
manner  or  as  a  superfluity. 

Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts.     Pope. 

Excrescent  letter  {Philol. ),  a  letter  which  has  been  added 
to  a  root ;  as,  the  d  in  alder  (AS.  air)  is  an  excrescent  letter. 

Ex'cres-cen'tial  (-sSn'shal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling, an  excrescence.     [iJ.]  Hawthorne. 

II  Ex-cre'ta  (Sks-kre'ta),  n.  pi.  [L.]  Matters  to  be 
excreted. 

Ex-crete'  (Sks-kref ),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Excreted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Excreting.]  [L.  excretus,  p.  p.  of  excer- 
nere to  sift  out,  discharge ;  ex  out  -\-  cernere  to  sift,  sep- 
arate. See  Crisis.]  To  separate  and  throw  off ;  to 
discharge  from  the  body  as  useless :  to  eject ;  as,  to 
excrete -oxms.     "  The  mucus  thus  excreted. "        Hooper. 

Ex'cre-tln  (5ks'kre-tin  or  eks-kre'tin),  re.  [From  Ex- 
crete.] (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  nonnitrogenous,  crystalline 
body,  present  in  small  quantity  in  human  faeces. 

Ex-cre'tlon  (eks-kre'shfin),  n.      [Cf.  F.  excretion.] 

1.  The  act  of  excreting. 

To  promote  secretion  and  excretion.  Pereira. 

2.  That  which  is  excreted ;  excrement.  Bacon. 
Ex-cre'tive  (eks-kre'tlv  or  eks'kre- ;  277),  a.     Having 

the  power  of  excreting,  or  promoting  excretion.   Harvey. 

Ex-cre'tO-ry  (-to-rj^ ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  excretoire.] 
Having  the  quality  of  excreting,  or  throwing  off  excre- 
mentitious  matter. 

Ex-cru'ci-a-ble  (Sks-kru'shi-a-b'l  or  -sha-b'l ;  106),  a. 
[L.  excruciabilis.]    Liable  to  torment,     [i?.]        Bailey. 

Ex-cru'cl-ate  (eks-kru'sht-St),  a.  [L.  excruciatus, 
p.  p.  of  excruciare  to  excruciate ;  ex  out  +  cruciare  to 
put  to  death  on  a  cross,  to  torment.  See  Cruciate, 
Cross.]    Excruciated ;  tortured. 

And  here  my  heart  long  time  excruciate.    Chapman. 

Ex-cru'ci-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Excruciated 

(-a' ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Excruciating  (-a'ting).]    To 

inflict  agonizing  pain  upon ;    to  torture ;    to    torment 

greatly ;  to  rack ;  as,  to  excruciate  the  heart  or  the  body. 

Their  thoughts,  like  devils,  them  excruciate.    Urattton. 

Bx-cru'Ci-a'ting  (-a'ting),  a.  Torturing;  racking. 
"  Excruciating -pain."  f'.  Knox.  "  Excruciating  fea.TS.'''' 
Beniley.  —  Ex-cru'cl-a'ting-ly,  adv. 

Es-cru'Ci-a'tion  (-a'shun),  re.  [L.  exeruciatio.]  The 
act  of  inflicting  agonizing  pain,  or  the  state  of  being  thus 
afflicted ;  that  which  excruciates  ;  torture.         Eeltham. 

Ex'CU-ba'tion  (Sks'kiS-ba'shiSn),  n.  [L.  excubaiio,  fr. 
excubare  to  lie  out  on  guard  ;  ex  out  +  cubare  to  lie 
down.]    A  keeping  watch.     lObs.]  Bailey. 

II  Ex-CU'bl-tO'rl-um  (5ks-ku'bT-to'rT-iim),  n.  [LL.  ex- 
cubitorium  ;  ex  ovA -\- cubare,  cubitum,  to  lie.]  (Eccl. 
Antiq.)  A  gallery  in  a  church,  where  persons  watched 
all  night. 


Ez-cnl'pa-ble  (Sks-kul'p4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
exculpated ;  deserving  exculpation.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

Ex-cul'pate  (-pat),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Exculpated 
(-pa-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ExcnLPATiNo(-pa-tTng).]  [L.  ex 
out  +  culpatus,  p.  p.  of  culpare  to  find  fault  with,  to 
blame,  culpa  fault.  See  Culpable.]  To  clear  from  al- 
leged fault  or  guUt ;  to  prove  to  be  guiltless ;  to  relieve 
of  blame ;  to  acquit. 

He  exculpated  himself  from  being  the  author  of  the  heroic 
epistle.  Mason. 

I  exculpate  him  further  for  his  writing  agamst  me.    Milman. 
Syn.  —  To  exonerate ;  absolve ;  clear ;  acquit ;  excuse ; 

vindicate ;  justify. 

Ex'CUl-pa'tion  (Sks'kul-pa'shtin),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  excul- 
paiio.]  The  act  of  exculpating  from  alleged  fault  or 
crime;  that  which  exculpates;  excuse. 

These  robbers,  however,  were  men  who  might  have  made 
out  a  strong  case  in  exculpation  of  themselves.  Southey. 

Ex-cul'pa-tO-ry  (eks-kiil'pa-t6-ry),  a.  Clearing,  or 
tending  to  clear,  from  alleged  fault  or  guilt ;  excusing 
"An  ea;cw?joa<ory  letter."  Johnson. 

Ex-cur'  (eks-kQr'),  v.  i.  [L.  excurrere.  See  ExcuB- 
HENT.]  To  run  out  or  forth ;  to  extend.  [OSs.]    Harvey. 

Ex-cur'rent  (Sks-kur'rent),  a.  [L.  excurrens,  p.  pr.  of 
excurrere,  excursum,  to  run  out ;  ex  out  -\-  currere  to 
run.  See  Current.]  1.  Running  or  flowing  out ;  as : 
(Bot.)  Eunning  or  extending  out ;  as,  an  excurrent  mid- 
rib, one  which  projects  beyond  the  apex  of  a  leaf ;  an 
excurrent  stem  or  trunk,  one  which  continues  to  the  top. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Characterized  by  a  current  which  flows  out- 
ward ;  as,  an  excurrent  orifice  or  tube. 

Ex-curse'  (eks-kflrs'),  v.  t.  [See  Excurrent.]  To 
journey  or  pass  through.     [J?.] 

Ex-CUr'sion  (Sks-kflr'shun),  n.  [L.  excursio  :  cf.  F. 
excursion.  See  Excurrent.]  1.  A  running  or  going  out 
or  forth ;  an  expedition ;  a  sally. 

Far  on  excursion  toward  the  gates  of  hell.  3Hlton. 

They  would  make  excursions  and  waste  the  country.    Holland, 

2.  A  journey  chiefly  for  recreation ;  a  pleasure  trip ;  a 
brief  tour ;  as,  an  excursion  into  the  country. 

3.  A  wandering  from  a  subject ;  digression. 

1  am  not  in  a  scribbUng  mood,  and  shall  therefore  make  no 
excursions.  Cowper. 

4.  (Mach.)  Length  of  stroke,  as  of  a  piston;  stroke. 
[An  awkward  use  of  the  word.] 

Syn. —Journey ;  tour;  ramble;  jaunt.    SeeJouKNBT. 

Ex-cur'sion-ist,  re.  One  who  goes  on  an  excursion,  or 
pleasure  trip. 

Ex-cur'sive   (-siv),  a.    Prone  to  make  excursions ; 
wandering ;  roving ;  exploring ;  as,  an  excursive  fancy. 
The  course  of  excursive  .  .  .  understandings.     1.  Taylor, 

—  Ex-cur'sive-ly,  adv. — Ex-cur'sive-ness,  n. 

II  Ex-cur'sus  (-siis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  excurrere,  excursum. 
See  Excurrent.]  A  dissertation  or  digression  appended 
to  a  work,  and  containing  a  more  extended  exposition  of 
some  important  point  or  topic. 

Ex-cus'a-bje  (6ks-kuz'a^b'l),  a.  [L.  excusabilis:  ct 
F.  excusable.  See  Excuse.]  That  may  be  excused,  for- 
given, justified,  or  acquitted  of  blame  ;  pardonable  ;  as, 
the  man  is  excusable  ;  an  excusable  action.  —  Ex-CUS'a- 
ble-ness,  re.  —  Ex-cus'a-bly,  adv. 

The  excusableness  of  my  dissatisfaction.  Boyle, 

Ex'CU-sa'tion  (Sks'kiS-za'shun),  n.  [L.  excusatio  :  cf. 
F.  exeusation.]    Excuse ;  apology.     [06.5.]  Bacon. 

Ex'cu-sa'tor  (-tor),  n.  [L.]  One  who  makes,  or  is  au- 
thorized to  make,  an  excuse  ;  an  apologist.  lObs.]  Hume, 

Ex-CUS'a-tO-ry  (Sks-kuz'a-to-ry),  a.  Making  or  con- 
taining excuse  or  apology ;  apologetical ;  as,  an  excusa- 
tory plea. 

Ex-cuse'  (gks-kiiz'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Excused 
(-kuzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Excusing.]  [OE.  escusen,  ex- 
cusen,  OF.  escuser,  excuser,  F.  excuser,  fr.  L.  excusare; 
ex  out  +  causa  cause,  causari  to  plead.    See  Cause.] 

1.  To  free  from  accusation,  or  the  imputation  of  fault 
or  blame ;  to  clear  from  guilt ;  to  release  from  a  charge ; 
to  justify  by  extenuating  a  fault ;  to  exculpate ;  to  ab- 
solve ;  to  acquit. 

A  man's  persuasion  that  a  thing  is  duty,  will  not  excuse  him 
from  guilt  m  practicing  it,  if  really  and  indeed  it  be  against 
God's  law.  Abp.  Sharp. 

2.  To  pardon,  as  a  fault;  to  forgive  entirely,  or  to 
admit  to  be  little  censurable,  and  to  overlook ;  as,  we 
excuse  irregular  conduct,  when  extraordinary  circum- 
stances appear  to  justify  it. 

I  must  excuse  what  can  not  be  amended.  Shak. 

3.  To  regard  with  indulgence ;  to  view  leniently  or  to 
overlook ;  to  pardon. 

And  in  our  own  (.excuse  some  courtly  stains). 

No  whiter  page  than  Addison  remains.  Pope. 

4.  To  free  from  an  impending  obligation  or  duty; 
hence,  to  disengage ;  to  dispense  with ;  to  release  by 
favor ;  also,  to  remit  by  favor ;  not  to  exact ;  as,  to  ex- 
cuse a  forfeiture. 

I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.        Luke  xiv.  19. 

6.  To  relieve  of  an  imputation  by  apology  or  defense ; 
to  make  apology  for  as  not  seriously  evil ;  to  ask  pardon 
or  indulgence  for. 

Think  ye  that  we  excuse  ourselves  to  you  ?    2  Cor.  xii.  1». 

Syn.  — To  vindicate  ;  exculpat6;  absolve;  acquit. — 
To  Pardon,  Excuse,  Forgive.  A  superior  pardons  as  an 
act  of  mercy  or  generosity  ;  either  a  superior  or  an  equal 
excuses.  A  crime,  great  fault,  or  a  grave  offense,  as  one 
against  law  or  morals,  may  be  pardoned ;  a  small  fault, 
such  as  a  failure  in  social  or  conventional  obligations, 
slight  omissions  or  neglects  may  be  excused.  Foryive 
relates  to  offenses  against  one's  self,  and  denotes  that  the 
feeling  of  resentment  is  extinguished  and  punishment 
foregone ;  as,  to  forgive  injuries  or  one  who  has  injured 
us ;  to  pardon  grave  offenses,  crimes,  and  criminals ;  to 
excuse  an  act  of  forgetfiilness,  an  unintentional  offense. 
Pardon  is  also  a  word  of  courtesy  employed  in  the  sense 
of  excuse. 
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Ex-cose'  (8ks-kus'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  excuse.  See  Excdse, 
V.  t.~\  1.  The  act  of  excusing,  apologising,  exculpating, 
pardoning,  releasing,  and  the  like  ;  acquittal ;  release  ; 
absolution;  justification;  extenuation. 

Pleading  so  wisely  in  eacusc  of  it.  S/tak. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  as  a  reason  for  being  excused  ; 
a  plea  offered  in  extenuation  of  a  fault  or  irregular  de- 
portment ;  apology  ;  as,  an  excuse  for  neglect  of  duty ; 
excuses  for  delay  of  payment. 

Hence  with  denial  vain  and  coy  excuse.  Milton. 

3.  That  which  excuses;  that  which  extenuates  or  jus- 
tifies a  fault.    "  It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth."        Shak. 

If  eyes  were  made  for  seeing, 
Then  beauty  is  its  own  excitse  for  being.     Emerson. 
Syn.  —  See  Apoloqt. 

Es-cuse'less,  a.    Having  no  excuse ;  not  admitting 

of  excuse  or  apology.  Whiilock. 

Ex-cuse'meilt  fSks-kuz'ment),  n.     [Cf.  OF.  exciise- 

metit.]    Excuse.     [Ois.]  Gower. 

Ex-ous'er  (-er),  n.     X.  One  who  offers  excuses  or 

pleads  in  extenuation  of  the  fault  of  another.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  excuses  or  forgives  another.  Shellon. 

Es-CUSB'  (Sks-kiis'),  v.  t.     [L.  excussus,  p.  p.  of  excu- 

tere  to  shake  off ;  ex  out,  from  +  guatere  to  shake.     Cf . 

Quash.]    1.  To  shake  off ;  to  discard.     [2J.] 

To  excuss  the  notions  of  a  Deity  out  of  their  minds. 

£p.  StilUngfieet. 

2.  To  inspect ;  to  investigate ;  to  decipher.     [iS.] 
To  take  some  pains  in  exciissing  some  old  monuments. 

F.  Junius  U6o4). 

3.  To  seize  and  detain  by  law,  as  goods.  [06s.]  Ayliffe. 
Es-CUS'slon  (Sks-kiisli'iin),  n.    [L.  excussio  a  shaking 

down  ;  LL.,  a  threshing  of  corn  :  cf.  F.  excussion.']  The 
act  of  excussing ;  seizure  by  law.     [06s.]  Ayliffe. 

_  II  Es'e-at  (Sks'e-St),  n.  [L.,  let  him  go  forth.]  1.  A 
license  for  absence  from  a  college  or  a  religious  house. 
[Eng.1  Shipley. 

2.  A  permission  which  a  bishop  grants  to  a  priest  to 
go  out  of  his  diocese.  Wharton. 

Ex'e-cra-ble  (-kra-b'l),  a.  [L.  execrabilis,  exsecrabilis  : 
cf.  F.  execrable.  See  Execbate.]  Deserving  to  be  exe- 
crated :  accursed ;  damnable  ;  detestable ;  abominable  ; 
as,  an  execrable  vfretch.  ^^  Execrable  pride."  Hooker. 
-  -  Es'e-cra-ble-ness,  n.  —  Ex'e-cra-Wy,  adv. 

Ex'e-crate  (-krat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  ExECEATED 
(.-kra'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Execratinq  (-kra'ting).]  [L. 
execratus,  exsecratus,  p.  p.  of  execrare,  exsecrare,  to  exe- 
crate ;  ex  out  +  sacer  holy,  sacred.  See  Sacred.]  To 
denounce  evil  against,  or  to  imprecate  evil  upon  ;  to 
curse  ;  to  protest  against  as  unholy  or  detestable  ;  hence, 
to  detest  utterly  ;  to  abhor  ;  to  abominate.  "  They  .  .  . 
execrate  their  lot."  Cowper. 

Ex'e-cra'tlon  (-kra'shiln),  n.  [L.  execratio,  exsecra- 
lio:  ct.  W.  execration.']  1.  The  act  of  cursing;  a  curse 
dictated  by  violent  feelings  of  hatred ;  imprecation ;  utter 
detestation  expressed. 

Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  execrated ;  a  detested  thing. 

Ye  shall  be  an  execration  and  ...  a  curse.    Jer.  xlii.  18. 

Syn.  —  See  Malediction. 

Es'e-cra-tive  (eks'e-kra-tiv),  a.  Cursing ;  impreca- 
tory ;  vilifying.     Carlyle.  —  Ex'e-cra-Uve-ly,  adv. 

Ex'e-cra-tive,  n.  A  word  used  for  cursing ;  an  impre- 
catory word  or  expression.  Earle. 

Ex'e-cra-tO-ry  (gks'e-kra-to-r^),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
execration  ;  imprecatory ;  denmiciatory.  C.  Kingsley.  — 
n.    A  formvdary  of  execrations.    L.  Addison. 

Ex-ect'  (egz-gkt'),  V.  t.  [See  Exsect.]  To  cut  off  or 
out.     [OJs.]    See  Exsect.  Harvey. 

Es-ec'tton  (ggz-5k'sh\in),  n.    [06s.]    See  Exsection. 

Es'e-CU'ta-We  (Sks'e-ku'ta-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
executed  ;  feasible  ;  as,  an  executable  project.     [JJ.] 

Ex-ec'u-tant  (ggz-Sk'S-tant),  n.    One  who  executes 

or  performs ;  esp.,  a  performer  on  a  musical  instrument. 

Great  executants  on  the  organ.         De  Quincey. 

Es'e-cute  (eks'e-kut),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Executed 
(-ku'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Executins  (-kii'ting).]     [F. 
executer,  L.  execulus,  exsecutus,  p.  p.  of  exsegui  to  follow 
to  the  end,  pursue ;  ex  out  +  segui  to  follow.     See  Sec- 
ond, Sue  to  follow  up,  and  cf.  Exequt.]     1.  To  follow 
out  or  through  to  the  end  ;  to  carry  out  or  into  complete 
effect ;  to  complete ;  to  finish ;  to  effect ;  to  perform  ; 
as,  to  execute  a  purpose,  a  plan,  a  design,  or  a  scheme. 
Why  delays 
His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 
Fixed  on  this  day  ?  Hilton. 

2.  To  complete,  as  a  legal  instrument ;  to  perform 
what  is  required  to  give  validity  to,  as  by  signing  and 
perhaps  sealing  and  delivering ;  as,  to  execute  a  deed, 
lease,  mortgage,  will,  etc. 

3.  To  give  effect  to ;  to  do  what  is  provided  or  required 
^y ;  to  perform  the  requirements  or  stipulations  of ;  as, 
to  execute  a  decree,  judgment,  writ,  or  process. 

4.  To  inflict  capital  punishment  on  ;  to  put  to  death  in 
conformity  to  a  legal  sentence  ;  as,  to  execute  a  traitor. 

5.  To  put  to  death  illegally  ;  to  kill.     [06s.]        Shak. 

6.  {Mus.)  To  perform,  as  a  piece  of  music,  either  on 
an  instrument  or  vrith  the  voice  ;  as,  to  execute  a  difficult 
part  brilliantly. 

Syn.  —  To  accomplish  ;  effect ;  fulfill ;  achieve  ;  con- 
Bummate ;  finish ;  complete.    See  Accomplish. 

Ex'e-CUte,  v.  i.  X.  To  do  one's  work;  to  act  one's 
part  or  purpose,     [ij.]  Hayiuard. 

2.  To  perform  musically. 

Ex'e-cu'ter  (Sks'e-kil'ter),  n.  One  who  performs  or 
carries  into  effect,     gee  Executor. 

Ex'e-CU'tlon  (Bks'e-ku'shiin),  ri.  [F.  execution,  L.  ex- 
eculio,  exsecutio.}  1.  The  act  of  executing;  a  carrying 
into  effect  or  to  completion  ;  performance ;  achievement ; 
consummation  ;  as,  the  execution  of  a  plan,  a  work,  etc. 

The  excellence  of  the  subject  contributed  much  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  execution.  Dryden. 


2.  A  putting  to  death  as  a  legal  penalty ;  death  law- 
fully infiicted  ;  as,  the  execution  of  a  murderer. 

A  warrant  for  iiis  execution.  Shak. 

3.  The  act  or  the  mode  of  performing  a  work  of  art, 
of  performing  on  an  instrument,  of  engraving,  etc. ;  as, 
the  execution  of  a  statue,  painting,  or  piece  of  music. 

The  first  quality  of  execution  is  truth.  liuskin. 

4.  (Law)  (a)  The  carrying  into  effect  the  judgment 
given  in  a  court  of  law.  (6)  A  judicial  writ  by  wliich  an 
oflBcer  is  empowered  to  carry  a  judgment  into  effect ; 
final  process,  (c)  The  act  of  signing,  sealing,  and  deliv- 
ering a  legal  instrument,  or  giving  it  tlie  forms  required 
to  render  it  valid  ;  as,  the  executio7i  of  a  deed,  or  a  will. 

5.  That  which  is  executed  or  accomplished ;  effect ; 
effective  work  ;  —  usually  with  do. 

To  do  some  fatal  execution.  Sliak. 

6.  Tlie  act  of  sacking  a  town.     [06s.]        Beaii.  &  Fl. 
Ex'e-CU'tion-er  (gks'e-ku'shtin-er),  n.     X.  One  who 

executes  ;  an  executer.  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  puts  to  death  in  conformity  to  legal  war- 
rant, as  a  hangman. 

Es-ec'U-tive  (ggz-gk'iS-tTv ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  executif.l 
Designed  or  fitted  for  execution,  or  carrying  into  effect ; 
as,  executive  talent ;  qualifying  for,  concerned  with,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  execution  of  the  laws  or  the  conduct  of 
affairs ;  as,  executive  power  or  authority ;  executive  du- 
ties, officer,  department,  etc. 

IIt^p°°  In  government,  executive  is  distinguished  from 
legtslative  and  judicial ;  legislative  being  applied  to  the 
organ  or  organs  of  government  which  maKe  the  laws  ;  ju- 
dicial, to  that  which  interprets  and  applies  the  laws ;  ex- 
ecutive, to  that  which  carries  them  into  effect  or  securea 
their  due  performance. 

Ex-ec'u-tive,  n.  An  impersonal  title  of  the  chief 
magistrate  or  officer  who  administers  the  government, 
whether  king,  president,  or  governor ;  the  governing 
person  or  body. 

Ex-ec'U-tive-ly,  adv.  In  the  way  of  executing  or  per- 
forming. 

Ex-ec'U-tor  (ggz-gk'fi-ter  or  gks- ;  gks'e-ku'ter  in  sense 
1  &  2),  n.  [l.  executor,  exsecutor :  cf.  F.  executeur.  Cf. 
Executer.]  1.  One  who  executes  or  performs ;  a  doer ; 
as,  an  executor  of  baseness.  Shak. 

2.  An  executioner.     [06s.] 

Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazy,  yawning  drone.  Shak. 

3.  (Law)  The  person  appointed  by  a  testator  to  exe- 
cute his  will,  or  to  see  its  provisions  carried  into  effect, 
after  his  decease. 

II  Executor  de  son  tort  [OF.,  executor  of  his  own  wrong] 
(Law),  a  stranger  who  intermeddles  without  authority  in 
the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person. 

Ex-ec'u-tO'ri-al  (egz-gk'ii-to'ri-al),  a.  [LL.  executo- 
rialis.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  an  executor ;  executive. 

Ex-ec'u-tor-Ship  (ggz-ek'ii-ter-ship),  n.  The  office  of 
an  executor. 

Ex-ec'U-tO-ry  (-to-rj^),  a.  [LL.  executorius,  L.  exsecu- 
iorius :  cf.  F.  executoire.']  I.  Pertaining  to  administra- 
tion, or  to  putting  the  laws  in  force  ;  executive. 

The  ofScial  and  executoi-y  duties  of  government.    Burke. 

2.  (Law)  Designed  to  be  executed  or  carried  into  ef- 
fect in  time  to  come,  or  to  take  effect  on  a  future  contin- 
gency ;  as,  an  executory  devise,  remainder,  or  estate ; 
an  executory  contract.  Blackstone. 

Ex-ec'u-tress  (-tres),  n.  [Cf.  P.  executrice.']  An  ex- 
ecutrix. 

Ex-ec'U-trix  (-trtks),  n.  [LL.]  (Law)  A  woman 
exercising  the  functions  of  an  executor. 

Ex'e-dent  (gks'e-dent),  a.  [L.  exedens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
exedere.     See  Exesion.]     Eating  out ;  consuming.     [iJ.] 

II  Es'e-dra  (gks'e-dra),  n.  ;  pi.  Exede^  (-dre).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  eieSpa;  e|  out -|- ^opa  seat.]  1.  (Class.  Antig.)  A 
room  in  a  public  building,  furnished  with  seats. 

2.  (Arch.)  (a)  The  projection  of  any  part  of  a  building 
in  a  rounded  form.  (6)  Any  out-of-door  seat  in  stone, 
large  enough  for  several  persons;  esp.,  one  of  curved 
form. 

Ex'e-ge'sis  (gks'e-je'sis),  n.  ;  pi.  Exegeses  (-sez). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tfjjyiia-is,  fr.  efij'vetcrSai  to  explain,  interpret ; 
6^  out  +  fiyelcrBoii.  to  guide,  lead,  akin  to  ayeiv  to  lead. 
See  Agent.]  1.  Exposition  ;  explanation  ;  especially, 
a  critical  explanation  of  a  text  or  portion  of  Scripture. 

2.  (Math.)  The  process  of  finding  the  roots  of  an  equa- 
tion.    [06s.] 

Ex'e-gete  (gks'e-jet),  m.  [Gr.  efTjyrj-r^s  :  cf.  F.  exe- 
glte.    See  Exegesis.]    An  exegetist. 

Ex'e-get'iC  (-jet'tk),      )  a.      [Gr.   eJr)yi)Ti/cds  :    cf .  F. 

Ex'e-get'ic-al  (-i-kal),  j  exegetigue.']  Pertaining  to 
exegesis  ;  tending  to  unfold  or  illustrate ;  explanatory ; 
expository.     Walker.  —  Ex'e-get'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Ex'e-get'los  (-iks),  n.  The  science  of  interpretation 
or  exegesis. 

Ex'e-ge'tlst  (-je'tTst),  n.  One  versed  in  the  science 
of  exegesis  or  interpretation  ;  —  also  called  exegele. 

Ex-em'plar  (ggz-gm'pler),  n.  [L.  exemplar,  exem- 
plum :  cf.  F.  exemplaire.  See  Example,  and  cf.  Exam- 
plee,  Sampler.]  1.  A  model,  original,  or  pattern,  to  be 
copied  or  imitated ;  a  specimen ;  sometimes,  an  ideal 
model  or  tyi)e,  as  that  which  an  artist  conceives. 

Such  grand  exemplars  as  make  their  own  abilities  the  sole 
measure  of  what  is  fit  or  unfit.  South. 

2.  A  copy  of  a  book  or  writing.     [06s.]  Udall. 

Ex-em'plar,  a.     Exemplary.     [06s.] 

The  exemplar  piety  of  the  lather  of  a  family.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Ex'em-pla-ri-ly  (ggz'gm-plS-rT-iy),  adv.    In  a  manner 
fitted  or  designed  to  be  an  example  for  imitation  or  for 
warning  ;  by  way  of  example. 

She  is  exemjilarili/  loyal.  Howell. 

Some  he  punisheth  exemplarili/.  UakewiU. 

Ex'em-pla-rl-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
exemplary ;  fitness  to  be  an  example. 


Ex'em-plar'l-ty  (ggz'gm-plSr'T-tJ^),  n.     [Of.  LL.  ex- 

emplaritas.']    Exemplariness.     [iJ.] 

The  exemplaritij  of  Christ's  life.       Abp.  Sharp. 

Ex'em-pla-ry  (ggz'gm-plS-ry ;  277),  a.     [L.  exempla- 

ris,  fr.  exemplar:  cf.   F.   exeinplaire.     See  Exemplar.] 

1.  Serving  as  a  pattern  ;  deserving  to  be  proposed  for 
imitation  ;  commendable ;  as,  an  exemplary  person ;  ex- 
emplary conduct. 

[Bishops']  lives  and  doctrines  ought  to  be  exemplary.     Bacon. 

2.  Serving  as  a  warning ;  monitory ;  as,  exemplary 
justice,  punishment,  or  damages. 

3.  Illustrating  as  the  proof  of  a  thing.  Fuller. 
Exemplary  damages.    (Law)  See  under  Damage. 
Ex'em-pla-ry,  n.   An  exemplar  ;  also,  a  copy  of  a  book 

or  writing.     [06s.]  Donne. 

Ex-em'pli-fi'a-ble  (ggz-em'pll-fi'a-b'l),  a.  That  can 
be  exemplified. 

Ex-em'pli-U-ca'tlon  (-fl-ka'shiin),  n.  X.  The  act  of 
exemplifying  ;  a  showing  or  illustrating  by  example. 

2.  That  which  exemplifies  ;  a  case  in  point ;  example. 

3.  (Law)  A  copy  or  transcript  attested  to  be  correct 
by  the  seal  of  an  officer  having  custody  of  the  original. 

Ex-em'pli-fi'er  (ggz-gm'pll-fi'er),  n.  One  who  exem- 
plifies by  following  a  pattern. 

Ex-em'pll-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exemplified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exemplifying.]  [L.  exemplum 
example  -f  -fy :  cf.  LL.  exemplificare  to  copy,  serve  as 
an  example.]     1.  To  show  or  illustrate  by  example. 

He  did  but  .  .  .  exemplify  the  principles  in  which  he  had  been 
brought  up.  Cowper. 

2.  To  copy ;  to  transcribe ;  to  make  an  attested  copy 
or  transcript  of,  under  seal,  as  of  a  record.         Holland. 

3.  To  prove  or  show  by  an  attested  copy. 
Ex-empt'  (egz-emf  ;  215),  a.    [F.  exempt,  L.  exemptus, 

p.  p.  of  eximere  to  take  out,  remove,  free ;  ex  out  + 
emere  to  buy,  take.  Cf.  Exon,  Eedeem.]  1.  Cut  off; 
set  apart.     [06s.] 

Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry.        Shak. 

2.  Extraordinary ;  exceptional.     [06s.]         Chapman. 

3.  Free,  or  released,  from  some  liability  to  which  oth- 
ers are  subject ;  excepted  from  the  operation  or  burden 
of  some  law  ;  released  ;  free  ;  clear  ;  privileged  ;  —  (with 
from ):  not  subject  to ;  not  liable  to ;  as,  goods  exempt 
from  execution ;  a  person  exempt  from  jury  service. 

True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear.  Shak. 

'T  is  laid  on  all,  not  any  one  exempt.  Dryden. 

Ex-empt',  n.  1.  One  exempted  or  freed  from  duty ; 
one  not  subject. 

2.  One  of  four  officers  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Koyal 

Guard,  having  the  rank  of  corporal ;  an  Exon.       [Eng.'\ 

Ex-empt',  V.  t.    [irnp.  &  p.  p.  Exempted  ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Exempting.]     [F.  exempter.     See  Exempt,  a.] 

1.  To  remove ;  to  set  apart.     [06s.]  Holland. 

2.  To  release  or  deliver  from  some  liability  which 
others  are  subject  to ;  to  except  or  excuse  from  the 
operation  of  a  law ;  to  grant  immunity  to  ;  to  free  from 
obligation ;  to  release  ;  as,  to  exempt  from  military  duty, 
or  from  jury  service  ;  to  exempt  from  fear  or  pain. 

Death 
So  snatched  will  not  exempt  us  from  the  pain 
We  are  by  doom  to  pay.  Milton. 

Ex-empt'1-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  exempted. 

Ex-emp'tlon  (ggz-gmp'shiin ;  215),  n.  [L.  exemptio 
a  removing  :  cf.  F.  exemption  exemption.]  The  act  of 
exempting ;  the  state  of  being  exempt ;  freedom  from 
any  charge,  burden,  evil,  etc.,  to  which  others  are  sub- 
ject ;  immunity ;  privilege  ;  as,  exemption  of  certain  ar- 
ticles from  seizure ;  exemption  from  military  service  ; 
exemption  from  anxiety,  suffering,  etc. 

Ex'emp-tl'Uous  (egz'emp-tlsh'iis ;  215),  a.  Separa- 
ble. [06s.]  '■'■  Exemptitious  from  matter."  Dr.  H.  Mere. 

Ex-en'ter-ate   (gks-gn'ter-at),  v.  t.     [L.    exenteratus, 

p.  p.  of  exenterare;  cf.  Gr.  e^ej/repcfeir  ;  ef  out-j-  evrepov 

intestine.]     To  take  out  the  bowels  or  entrails  of  ;  to 

disembowel ;  to  eviscerate ;  as,  exenterated  fishes.     [iJ.] 

Exenterated  rule-mongers  and  eviscerated  logicians.    Hare. 

Ex-en'ter-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [LL.  exenteratio.']  Act 
of  exenterating.     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Ex's-qua'tur  (eks'e-kwa'tur),  n.  [L.,  3d  pers.  sing, 
pres.  subj.  of  exegui,  exsegui,  to  perform,  execute.]  1.  A 
written  official  recognition  of  a  consul  or  commercial 
agent,  issued  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  accred- 
ited, and  authorizing  him  to  exercise  his  powers  in  the 
place  to  which  he  is  assigned. 

2.  Official  recognition  or  permission.  Prescott. 

Ex-e'qul-al  (eks-e'kwi-al),  a.  [L.  exeguialis,  exse- 
quialis,  fr.  exseguiae  exequies.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
funerals ;  funereal.  Pope. 

Ex-e'qui-OUS  (-us),  a.    Funereal.     [06s."]      Drayton. 

Es'e-(iuy  (gks'e-kwy),  11.  ;  pi.  Exequies  (-kwTz).  [L. 
exeguiae,  exseguiae,  a  funeral  procession,  fr.  exsegtd  to 
follow  out :  cf.  OF.  ea-ejwes.  See  Execute.]  A  funeral 
rite  (usually  in  the  plural) ;  the  ceremonies  of  burial ; 
obsequies ;  funeral  procession. 

But  sec  his  exequies  fulfilled  in  Rouen.  Shak. 

Ex-er'cent  (Sks-er'sent),  a.  [L.  exercens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  exercere.  See  Exercise.]  Practicing  ;  professional. 
[06s.]     "Every  e.re?-fej;<  advocate. "  Ayliffe. 

Ex'er-ci'sa-'ble  (gks'er-sl'za-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  ex- 
ercised, used,  or  exerted. 

Ex'er-clse  (-siz),  n.     [F.  exercice,  L.  exercitium,  from 
exercere,  exercitum,  to  drive  on,  keep  busy,  prob.  orig., 
to  thrust  or  drive  out  of  the  inclosure  ;  ex  out  +  arcere 
to  shut  up,  inclose.     See  Aek.]     1.  The  act  of  exerci- 
sing ;  a  setting  in  action  or  practicing ;  employment  in 
the  proper  mode   of   activity ;    exertion ;    application ; 
use  ;  habitual  activity  ;  occupation,  in  general ;  practice. 
In  the  ea-ercise  of  the  important  function  confided  by  the  con- 
stitution to  the  legislatxu'e.  Je,tlerson. 
O  we  will  wolk  this  world. 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  end.         J'cnuyson. 

2.  Exertion  for  the  sake  of  training  or  improvement, 
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whether  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral ;  practice  to  ac- 
quire skill,  knowledge,  virtue,  perfectness,  grace,  etc. 
"  Desire  of  knightly  exercise."  Spenser. 

An  exerche  of  the  eyes  and  memory.  Locke. 

3.  Bodily  exertion  for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  organs 
and  functions  in  a  healthy  state ;  hygienic  activity  ;  as, 
to  take  exercise  on  horseback. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend.         Dryden. 

4.  The  performance  of  an  office,  a  ceremony,  or  a 
religious  duty. 

Lewis  refused  even  those  of  the  church  of  England  .  .  .  the 

public  exercise  of  their  rehgion.  Addison. 

To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise.  Sliak. 

5.  That  which  is  done  for  the  sake  of  exercising,  prac- 
ticing, training,  or  promotLag  skill,  health,  mental  im- 
provement, moral  discipline,  etc.  ;  that  which  is  assigned 
or  prescribed  for  such  ends;  hence,  a  disquisition;  a 
lesson  ;  a  task  ;  as,  military  or  naval  exercises  ;  musical 
exercises  ;  an  exercise  in  composition. 

The  cUimsy  exercises  of  the  European  tourney.  Frescott. 
•  He  seems  to  have  taken  a  degree,  and  performed  public  exer- 
cises in  Cambridge,  in  1565.  Brydges. 

6.  That  which  gives  practice  ;  a  trial ;  a  test. 

Patience  is  more  oft  the  exercise 
Of  saints,  the  trial  of  their  fortitude.  Milton. 

Exercise  bone  (.Med.),  a  deposit  of  bony  matter  in  the 
soft  tissues,  produced  by  pressure  or  exertion. 

Ex'er-cise  (eks'er-siz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Exercised 
(-sizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exercising  (-si'zing).]  1.  To  set 
in  action ;  to  cause  to  act,  move,  or  make  exertion ;  to 
give  employment  to ;  to  put  in  action  habitually  or  con- 
stantly ;  to  school  or  train ;  to  exert  repeatedly ;  to  busy. 

Herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have  always  a  conscience  void 
of  offense.  Acts  xxiv.  16. 

2.  To  exert  for  the  sake  of  training  or  improvement ; 
to  practice  in  order  to  develop ;  hence,  also,  to  improve 
by  practice ;  to  discipline,  and  to  use  or  to  perform  for 
the  purpose  of  training ;  as,  to  exercise  arms ;  to  exer- 
cise one's  self  in  music  ;  to  exercise  troops. 

About  him  exercised  heroic  games 

The  unarmed  youth.  3JiUon. 

3.  To  occupy  the  attention  and  effort  of  ;  to  task  ;  to 
tax,  especially  in  a  painful  or  vexatious  manner ;  to 
harass ;  to  vex  ;  to  worry  or  make  anxious  ;  to  afflict ; 
to  discipline  ;  as,  exercised  with  pain. 

"Where  pain  of  unextinguishable  fire 
Must  exercise  us  without  hope  of  end.  Milton. 

4.  To  put  in  practice ;  to  carry  out  in  action ;  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  ;  to  use;  to  employ;  to  practice  ;  as, 
to  exercise  authority  ;  to  exercise  an  office. 

I  am  the  Lord  which  exercise  loving-kindness,  judgment,  and 
righteousness,  in  the  earth.  Jer.  ix.  2-1. 

The  people  of  the  land  have  used  oppression  and  exercised 
robbery.  Ezek.  xxii.  29. 

Ex'er-cise,  v.  i.  To  exercise  one's  self,  as  under  mil- 
itary training  ;  to  drill ;  to  take  exercise  ;  to  use  action 
or  exertion  ;  to  practice  gymnastics  ;  as,  to  exercise  for 
health  or  amusement. 

I  wear  my  trusty  sword, 
"When  I  do  exercise.  Cowper. 

Es'er-Cl'ser  (-sl'zer),  n.     One  who  exercises. 

Ex'er-ci'sl-ble  (-si'zT-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  exer- 
cised, employed,  or  enforced ;  as,  the  authority  of  a 
magistrate  is  exercisible  within  his  jurisdiction. 

Ex-er'Ci-ta'tion  (egz-er'sT-ta'shiin  or  eks-),  n.  [L. 
exercitatio,  fr.  exercitare,  intens.,  fr.  exercere  to  exer- 
cise :  cf.  F.  exercitation.l  Exercise ;  practice ;  use. 
[i?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Es-ergTie'  (Sgz-erg'  or  gks-),  n.  {F.,  fr.  Gr.  ef  out  -(- 
epyoi/  work ;  lit.,  out  work,  i.  «.,  accessory  work.  See 
Work.]  (Numis.)  The  small  space  beneath  the  base 
line  of  a  subject  engraved  on  a  coin  or  medal.  It  usu- 
ally contains  the  date,  place,  engraver's  name,  etc.,  or 
other  subsidiary  matter.  Fairholt. 

Ex-ert'  (5gz-ert'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exerted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  ExEKTiNG.]  [L.  exerius,  exsertus,  p.  p.  of 
exerere,  exserere,  to  thrust  out ;  ex  out  -|-  serere  to  join 
or  bind  together.  See  Series,  and  cf.  Exsert.]  1.  To 
thrust  forth  ,  to  emit ;  to  push  out.  [Obs.^ 
So  from  the  seas  exerts  his  radiant  head 
The  star  by  whom  the  lights  of  heaven  are  led.    Dryden. 

2.  To  put  forth,  as  strength,  force,  ability,  or  any- 
thing of  the  nature  of  an  active  faculty ;  to  put  in  vig- 
orous action  ;  to  bring  into  active  operation ;  as,  to  exert 
the  strength  of  the  body,  limbs,  faculties,  or  imagina- 
tion ;  to  exert  the  mind  or  the  voice. 

3.  To  put  forth,  as  the  result  or  exercise  of  effort ;  to 
bring  to  bear ;  to  do  or  perform. 

"When  the  will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command  on  any  faculty 
of  the  soul  or  member  of  the  body.  Soidh. 

To  exert  one's  self,  to  use  efforts  or  endeavors ;  to 
strive  ;  to  make  an  attempt. 

Ex-er'tlon  (-er'shiln),  n.  The  act  of  exerting,  or  put- 
ting into  motion  or  action ;  the  active  exercise  of  any 
power  or  faculty ;  an  effort,  esp.  a  laborious  or  percepti- 
ble effort ;  as,  an  exertion  of  strength  or  power ;  an  exer- 
tion of  the  limbs  or  of  the  mind ;  it  is  an  exertion  for  him 
to  move,  to-day. 

Syn.  — Attempt;  endeavor;  effort;  essay;  trial.  See 
Attempt. 

Ex-ert'ive  (-ert'Tv),  a.  Having  power  or  a  tendency 
to  exert ;  using  exertion. 

Ex-ert'ment  (-ment),  n.     Exertion.     [i2.] 

Ex-e'Sion  (egz-e'zhun),  n.  [L.  exedere,  exesum,  to 
eat  up ;  ex  out  +  edere  to  eat.]  The  act  of  eating  out  or 
through.     [06^.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex-es'tU-ate  (egz-es'tii-at ;  135),  v.  i.  [L.  exaestuatus, 
p.  p.  of  exaestuare  to  boil  up.  See  Estuate.]  To  be 
agitated  ;  to  boil  up  ;  to  effervesce.     [Obs.^ 

Ex-es'tU-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  exaesiuatio.']  A 
boiling  up ;  effervescence.     [Obs.']  Boyle. 

II  Ex'e-unt  (eks'e-unt).  [L.,  3d  pers.  pi.  pres.  of  exire 
to  go  out.]  They  go  out,  or  retire  from  the  scene ;  as, 
exeunt  all  except  Hamlet.     See  1st  Exit. 


Es'fe-ta'tlon  (Sks'fS-ta'shiin),  n.  [Pref.  ex-  -f-  feta- 
tion.'] {Med.)  Imperfect  fetation  in  some  organ  exterior 
to  the  uterus  ;  extra-uterine  fetation.  Hoblyn. 

Ex-fo'U-ate  (eks-f o'll-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exfo- 
liated (-a't6d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exfoliating  (-a'ting).] 
[L.  exfoliare  to  strip  of  leaves;  ex  out,  trova. -\- J'olium 
leaf.]  1.  To  separate  and  come  off  in  scales  or  laminae, 
as  pieces  of  carious  bone  or  of  bark. 

2.  {Min.)  To  split  into  scales,  especially  to  become 
converted  into  scales  at  the  surface,  as  the  result  of  heat 
or  decomposition. 

Ex-fo'li-ate,  v.  t.  To  remove  scales,  laminae,  or  splin- 
ters from  the  surface  of. 

Ex-fo'li-a'tion  (-a'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  exfoliation.']  The 
scaling  off'  of  a  bone,  a  rock,  or  a  ndneral,  etc. ;  the  state 
of  being  exfoliated. 

Ex-IoOl-a-tive  (eks-fo'li-a^tTv),  a.  [Cf  F.  exfoliatif.] 
Having  the  power  of  causing  exfoliation.  —  n.  An  exjfo- 
liative  agent.  Wiseman. 

Ex-hi'a-ble  (Sks-hal'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  ex- 
haled or  evaporated.  Boyle. 

Ex-lial'ant  (-ant),  a.  [Cf.  P.  exhalani.']  Having  the 
quality  of  exlialing  or  evaporating. 

Ex'ha-la.'tion  (Sks'ha-la'shun  or  egz'a- ;  277),  n.  [L. 
exhalatio  :  cf.  F.  exhalaison,  exhalation.']  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  exhaling,  or  sending  forth  in  the  form  of  steam 
or  vapor ;  evaporation. 

2.  That  which  is  exhaled,  or  which  rises  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  fume,  or  steam ;  effluvium  ;  emanation  ;  as,  exha- 
lations from  the  earth  or  flowers,  decaying  matter,  etc. 

"ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

From  liill  or  steaming  lake.  Milton. 

3.  A  bright  phenomenon ;  a  meteor. 

I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening.  Shak. 

Ex-hale'  (eks-hal' or  egz-al'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Ex- 
haled (-bald') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exhaling.]  [L.  exha- 
lare  ;  ex  out  -)-  halare  to  breathe  ;  cf .  F.  exhaler.  Cf .  In- 
hale.] 1.  To  breathe  out.  Hence  :  To  emit,  as  vapor;  to 
send  out,  as  an  odor  ;  to  evaporate  ;  as,  the  earth  exhales 
vapor  ;  marshes  exhale  noxious  effluvia. 

Less  fragrant  scents  the  unfolding  rose  exhales.    Pope. 
2.  To  draw  out ;  to  cause  to  be  emitted  in  vapor  ;  as, 
the  sun  exhales  the  moisture  of  the  earth. 

Ex-bale',  v.  i.  To  rise  or  be  given  off,  as  vapor  ;  to 
pass  off,  or  vanish. 

Their  inspiration  exhaled  in  elegies.  Prescott. 

Ex-hale'ment  (-ment),  n.     Exhalation.     [Obs.] 
Ex-hal'ence  (-ens),  n.     Exhalation.     [R.] 
Ex-haust'  (5gz-ast' ;  277),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
hausted ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Exhausting.]     [L.  exhaustus, 
p.  p.  of  exhaurire  ;  ex  out  -|-  hour  ire,  haustum,  to  draw, 
esp.  water ;  perhaps  akin  to  Icel.  ausa  to  sprinkle,  pump.] 

1.  To  draw  or  let  out  wholly ;  to  drain  off  completely ; 
as,  to  exhaust  the  water  of  a  well ;  the  moisture  of  the 
earth  is  exhausted  by  evaporation. 

2.  To  empty  by  drawing  or  letting  out  the  contents  ; 
as,  to  exhaust  a  well,  or  a  treasury. 

3.  To  drain,  metaphorically  ;  to  use  or  expend  wholly, 
or  till  the  supply  comes  to  an  end ;  to  deprive  wholly  of 
strength ;  to  use  up ;  to  weary  or  tire  out ;  to  wear  out ; 
as,  to  exhaust  one's  strength,  patience,  or  resources. 

A  decrepit,  exiiausted  old  man  at  fifty-five.    Motley. 

4.  To  bring  out  or  develop  completely ;  to  discuss 
thoroughly  ;  as,  to  exhaust  a  subject. 

5.  {Chem.)  To  subject  to  the  action  of  various  sol- 
vents in  order  to  remove  all  soluble  substances  or  ex- 
tractives ;  as,  to  exhaust  a  drug  successively  with  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether. 

Exhausted  receiver.    (Physics)  See  imder  Receivee. 
Syn.  —  To  spend  ;  consume  ;  tire  out ;  weary. 
Ex-haust',  a.     [L.  exhaustus,  p.  p.]    1.  Drained ;  ex- 
hausted ;  having  expended  or  lost  its  energy. 

2.  Pertaining  to  steam,  air,  gas,  etc.,  that  is  released 
from  the  cyUnder  of  an  engine  after  having  performed 
its  work. 

Exhaust  draught,  a  forced  draught  produced  by  draw- 
ing air  through  a  place,  as  through  a  furnace,  instead  of 
blowing  it  through.  —  Exhaust  fan,  a  fan  blower  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  produce  an  exhaust  draught,  or  to  draw  air 
or  gas  out  of  a  place,  as  out  of  a  room  m  ventilating  it.  — 
Exhaust  nozzle.  Exhaust  orifice  (Steam  Engine),  the  blast 
orifice  or  nozzle.  —  Exhaust  pipe  (Steam.  Engine),  the  pipe 
that  conveys  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinder  to  the  at- 
mosphere or  to  the  condenser.  —  Exhaust  port  (^<eam  En- 
gine), the  opening,  in  the  cylinder  or  valve,  by  which 
the  exhaust  steam  escapes.  —  Exhaust  purifier  (Milling), 
a  machine  for  sorting  grains,  or  purifymg  middlings  by 
an  exhaust  draught.  Knight.  —  Exhaust  steam  ( Steam 
Engine),  steam  which  is  allowed  to  escape  from  the  cyl- 
inder after  having  been  employed  to  produce  motion  of 
the  piston.  —  Exhaust  valve  ( Steam  Engine),  a  valve  that 
lets  exhaust  steam  escape  out  of  a  cylinder. 

Ex-haust',  n.  [Steam  Engine)  1.  The  steam  let  out 
of  a  cylinder  after  it  has  done  its  work  there. 

2.  The  foul  air  let  out  of  a  room  through  a  register  or 
pipe  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Ex-haust'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  wliich,  ex- 
hausts or  draws  out. 

Ex-haust'1-bil'l-ty  (-T-bTlt-ty),  n.  Capability  of  being 
exhausted. 

I  was  seriously  tormented  by  the  thought  of  the  exhavstihil- 
ity  of  musical  combinations.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Ex-haust'1-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  exhaust- 
ed, drained  off,  or  expended.  Johnson. 

Ex-haust'ing,  a.  Producing  exhaustion  ;  as,  exhaust- 
ing labors.  —  Ex-haust'lng-ly,  adv. 

Ex-haus'tion  (egz-as'chun  ;  106,  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ex- 
haustion.] 1.  The  act  of  drawing  out  or  draining  off  ; 
the  act  of  emptying  completely  of  the  contents. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exhausted  or  emptied ;  the  state 
of  being  deprived  of  strength  or  spirits. 

3.  (Math,.)  An  ancient  geometrical  method  in  which  an 


exhaustive  process  was  employed.  It  was  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  the  modern  method  of  limits. 

m^^  The  method  of  exhaustions  was  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  propositions,  pertammg  to  rectifications  and 
quadratures,  now  investigated  by  the  calculus. 

Ex-haust'ive  (ggz-ast'Iv),  a.  Serving  or  tending  to 
exhaust ;  exhibiting  all  the  facts  or  arguments ;  as,  an 
exhaustive  method.  — £x-haust'ive-ly,  adv. 

Ex-haust'less,  a.  Not  to  be  exhausted ;  inexhaust- 
ible ;  as,  an  exhaustless  fund  or  store. 

Ex-haust'ment  (-ment), ?i.  Exhaustion;  drain.  [06«.] 

Ex-haus'ture  (-as'tfir),  n.     Exliaustion.  Wraxall. 

II  Ex'he-dra  (eks'he-dra),  n.     [NL.]     See  Exedha. 

Ex-her'e-date  (eks-her'e-dat),  v.  i.  [L.  exheredatus, 
p.  p.  of  exheredare  to  disinherit ;  ex  out  -j-  heres,  heredis, 
heir.]     To  disinherit.     [E.]  Iluloet. 

Ex-her'e-da'tion  (-da'shiin),  n.  [L.  exheredatio :  cf. 
F.  exheredation.]    A  disinheriting  ;  disherison,     [i?.] 

Ex'he-red'l-ta'tion  (eks'he-rSd'T-ta'shiJn),  n.  [LL. 
exhereditare,  exheredilatum,  to  disinherit.]  A  disinher- 
iting ;  disherison.     [R.]  E.  Waterhouse. 

Ex-hib'it  (Sgz-ib'it  or  eks-hib'Tt),  ■,/.  i.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Exhibited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exhibiting.]  [L.  exhl 
bitus,  p.  p.  of  exhibere  to  hold  forth,  to  tender,  exhibit: 
ex  out  -|-  habere  to  have  or  hold.  See  Habit.]  1.  To 
hold  forth  or  present  to  view ;  to  produce  publicly,  for 
inspection ;  to  show,  especially  in  order  to  attract  notice 
to  what  is  interesting ;  to  display ;  as,  to  exhibit  com- 
modities in  a  warehouse,  a  picture  in  a  gallery. 

Exhibiting  a  miserable  example  of  the  weakness  of  mind  and 
body.  Pope. 

2.  (Law)  To  submit,  as  a  document,  to  a  court  or  offi- 
cer, in  course  of  proceedings ;  also,  to  present  or  offer 
officially  or  in  legal  form ;  to  bring,  as  a  charge. 

He  suffered  his  attorney-general  to  exhibit  a  charge  of  high 
treason  against  the  earl.  Clarendon. 

3.  (Med.)  To  administer  as  a  remedy ;  as,  to  exhibit 
calomel. 

To  exhibit  a  foundation  or  prize,  to  hold  it  forth  or  to  ten- 
der it  as  a  bounty  to  candidates.  —  To  exhibit  an  essay,  to 
declaim  or  otherwise  present  it  in  public.    [Obs.] 

Ex-hib'it,  n.  1.  Any  article,  or  collection  of  articles, 
displayed  to  view,  as  in  an  industrial  exhibition  ;  a  dis- 
play ;  as,  this  exhibit  was  marked  A  ;  the  English  exhibit. 

2.  (Law)  A  document  produced  and  identified  in  court 
for  future  use  as  evidence. 

Ex-hib'lt-er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  Exhtbitoe.]  One  who  ex- 
hibits ;  one  who  presents  a  petition,  charge,  or  bill.  Shak. 

Es'hl-bi'tlon  (Sks'hi-bish'tin),  n.  [L.  exhibitio  a  de- 
livering :  cf.  F.  exhibition.]  1.  The  act  of  exhibiting  for 
inspection,  or  of  holding  forth  to  "view ;  manifestation  ; 
display. 

2.  That  which  is  exhibited,  held  forth,  or  displayed ; 
also,  any  public  show ;  a  display  of  works  of  art,  or  of 
feats  of  skill,  or  of  oratorical  or  dramatic  ability ;  as,  an 
exhibition  of  animals  ;  an  exhibition  of  pictures,  statues, 
etc. ;  an  industrial  exhibition. 

3.  Sustenance;  maintenance;  allowance,  esp.  for 
meat  and  drink ;  pension.  Specifically:  (Eng.  Univ.)  Pri- 
vate benefaction  for  the  maintenance  of  scholars. 

"What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition  thou  shall  have  from  me.  Shak. 

I  have  given  more  exhibitions  to  scholars,  in  my  days,  than  to 
the  priests.  Tyndalt. 

4.  (Med.)  The  act  of  administering  a  remedy. 
Ex'hl-bi'tion-er  (-er),  n.     (Eng.  Univ.)  One  who  has 

a  pension  or  allowance  granted  for  support. 

A  youth  who  had  come  as  an  exhibitioner  from  Christ's  Hos- 
pital. O.  Eliot. 

Ex-hib'lt-lve  (egz-lb'it-Iv  or  gks-hlb'-),  a.  Serv- 
ing for  exhibition  ;  representative  ;  exhibitory. .  Norris. 
— Ex-hlb'it-lve-ly,  adv. 

Ex-hib'it-or  (-Tt-er),  re.  [Cf.  L.  exhibitor  a  giver.] 
One  who  exhibits. 

Ex-hib'it-0-ry  (-o-r^),  a.  [L.  exhibitorius  relating  to 
giving  up :  cf.  F.  exhibitoire  exhibiting.]  Exhibiting ; 
publicly  showing.  J.  'Warton. 

Es-IUl'a-rant  (egz-Tl'a-rant  or  Sks-hil'-),  a.  [L.  ea> 
hilarans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  See  Exhilarate.]  Exciting  joy, 
mirth,  or  pleasure.  —  n.    That  which  exhilarates. 

Ex-hil'a-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Exhilakated 
(-ra'ted);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exhilarating.]  [L.  exliila- 
ratus,  p.  p.  of  exhilarare  to  gladden ;  ex  out  -)-  hilarare 
to  make  merry,  hilaris  merry,  cheerful.  See  Hilarious.] 
To  make  merry  or  jolly ;  to  enliven ;  to  animate ;  to 
gladden  greatly  ;  to  cheer ;  as,  good  news  exhilarates  the 
mind ;  wine  exhilarates  a  man. 

Ex-hll'a-rate,  v.  i.     To  become  joyous.     [R.]  Bacon. 

Ex-hll'a-ra'tlng  (-ra'ting),  a.  That  exhilarates ;  cheer- 
ing ;  gladdening.  —  Ex-hil'a-ra'tlng-ly,  adv. 

Ex-hll'a-ra'tion(-ra'shun),re.  [Ij.exhilaralio.]  1.  The 
act  of  enlivening  the  spirits ;  the  act  of  making  glad  or 
cheerful ;  a  gladdening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  enlivened  or  cheerful. 

Exhilaration  hath  some  affinity  with  joy,  though  it  be  a  much 
lighter  motion.  Bacon. 

Syn. —  Animation;  joyousness;  gladness;  cheerful- 
ness ;  gayety ;  hilarity ;  merriment ;  joUity. 

Ex-hort'  (5gz-8rt'  or  eks-hSrt'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Exhorted;  p. pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exhorting.]  [L.  exhortari; 
ex  out  -f-  hortari  to  incite,  encourage :  cf.  F.  exhorter. 
See  Hortative.]  To  incite  by  words  or  advice  ;  to  ani- 
mate or  urge  by  arguments,  as  to  a  good  deed  or  to  laud- 
able conduct ;  to  address  exhortation  to ;  to  urge  strong- 
ly ;  hence,  to  advise,  warn,  or  caution. 

Examples  gross  as  earth  exhort  me.  Shak. 

Let  me  exhort  you  to  take  care  of  yourself.    J.  D.  Forbes. 

Ex-hort',  f.  i.  To  deliver  exhortation;  to  use  words 
or  arguments  to  incite  to  good  deeds. 

"With  many  other  words  did  he  testify  and  exhort.    Acts  ii.  40. 

Ex-hort',  n.    Exhortation.     [Obs.]  Pope. 

Ex'hor-ta'tlon  (gks'hor-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  exhortalio:  cf . 
F.  exhortation.]     1.  The  act  or  practice  of  exhorting; 
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the  act  of  inciting  to  laudable  deeds ;  incitement  to  that 
which  is  good  or  commendable. 

2.  Language  intended  to  incite  and  encourage ;  ad- 
vice J  counsel ;  admonition. 

I  '11  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner.  Shak. 

Bx-hor'ta-tive  (5gz-8r'ta-ti v  or  eks-li6r'ta-tiv),  a.  [L. 
exhorlalivus :  cf.  F.  exhortati/.}  Serving  to  exhort ;  ex- 
hortatory;  hortative.  Barrow. 

Es'hor-ta'tor  (Sks'hSr-ta'ter),  n.     [L.]     An  exhorter. 

Ex-hor'ta-tO-ry  (egz-6r'ta-t6-ry  or  gks-hSr'-),  a.  [L. 
exhortalorius :  cf.  F.  eihortatoire.']  Of  or  pertaining  to 
exhortation  ;  Iiortatory.  Holinslied. 

Ex-hort'er  (Sgz-6rt'er  or  eks-hSrt'er),  n.  One  who 
exhorts  or  incites. 

Ex-hu'ma-ted(§ks-hiJ'ma-tSd),  a.  Disinterred.   [Ofc.] 

Ex'hu-ma'tion  (eks'hfi-ma'shiiu),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  exhu- 
matio,  F.  exhumalion.'}  The  act  of  exhuming  that  which 
has  been  buried  ;  as,  tlie  exhumalion  of  a  body. 

Ex-hume'  (eks-hum'),  V.  t.  limp.  Si  p.  f.  Exhumed 
(-humd');  p.pr.  &  vh.  n.  Exhumino.]  [LL.  exhumare; 
L.  ex  out  +  /iU7nus  ground,  soil :  cf.  F.  exhumer.  See 
Humble.]  To  dig  out  of  the  ground  ;  to  take  out  of  a 
place  of  burial ;  to  disinter.  Mantell. 

Ex'ic-cate  (gks'Ik-kat  or  gk-sik'kat),  v.  t.  See  Exsic- 
cate.    \_Obs.']  Holland. 

Es'lc-ca'Uon  (-ka'sliun),  re.     See  Exsiccation.  \_Obs.'] 

Es'1-gence  (eks'I-jens),  re.     [F.]     Exigency.   Hooker. 

Ex'i-gen-cy  (-jen-sy),  n.  ; pi.  Exigencies  (-sTz).  [LL. 
exigentia  :  cf.  F.  exigence.']  The  state  of  being  exigent ; 
urgent  or  exacting  want ;  pressing  necessity  or  distress ; 
need ;  a  case  demanding  immediate  action,  supply,  or 
remedy ;  as,  an  unforeseen  exigency.  "  The  present  exi- 
gency of  his  affairs."  Ludlow. 

Syn.  — Demand;  urgency;  distress;  pressure;  emer- 
gency ;  necessity ;  crisis. 

Ex'i-gen'da-ry  (-jSu'da-ry),  re.    See  Exiqentee. 

Ex'1-gent  (gks'i-jent),  a.  [L.  exigens,  -enlis,  p.  pr.  of 
exigere  to  drive  out  or  forth,  require,  exact.  See  Exact.] 
Exacting  or  requiring  immediate  aid  or  action  ;  pressing ; 
critical.     "At  this  ej;(<7en<  moment."  Burke. 

Ex'i-gent,  n.  1.  Exigency  ;  pressing  necessity ;  de- 
cisive moment.     [06s.] 

Why  do  you  cross  me  in  t\iis exigent?  Skak. 

2.  (0.  E7ig.  Law)  The  name  of  a  writ  in  proceedings 
before  outlawry.  Abbott. 

Ex'l-gent-er  (-er),  re.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  An  officer  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  out  exigents.  The  office  is  now 
aboUshed.  Cowell. 

Ex'1-gl-ble  (-ji-b'l),  a.  IGi.  F.  exigible.  SeeE.xiGENT.] 
That  may  be  exacted  ;  requirable.     [iJ.]  A.  Smith. 

Ex'1-gu'l-ty  (-gu'i-ty),  n.  [L.  exiguitas,  fr.  exiguus 
small:  cf.  P.  exiguite.]  Scantiness;  smallness;  thin- 
ness.    [iJ.]  Boyle. 

Ex-lg'u-ous  (gks-ig'iJ-Os  or  egz-),  a.  [L.  exiguus.^ 
Scanty;  small;  slender;  diminutive.  [iJ.]  "Exiguous 
resources."    Carl)jle.—'Ex-lg'M-0VB-neS8,n.     [iJ.] 

Ex'U^  (Sksll ;  277),  re.  [OE.  exil,  fr.  L.  exilium,  exsi- 
lium,  fr.  exsul  one  who  quits,  or  is  banished  from,  Ills  na- 
tive soil ;  ex  out  +  solum  ground,  land,  soil,  or  perh.  f  r. 
the  root  of  satire  to  leap,  spring ;  cf .  F.  exil.  Cf .  Sole  of 
the  foot.  Saltation.]  1.  Forced  separation  from  one's 
native  country ;  expulsion  from  one's  home  by  the  civil 
authority ;  banishment ;  sometimes,  voluntary  separation 
from  one's  native  country. 

Let  them  be  recalled  from  their  exile.  Skak. 

2.  The  person  expelled  from  his  country  by  authority ; 
also,  one  who  separates  himself  from  his  home. 

Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  must  not  stay.         Shak. 

Syn.  —  Banishment ;  proscription  ;  expulsion. 

Ex'lle  (gksll ;  277),  v.  t.     limp.  &p.  p.  Exiled  (-ild)  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ExiLiNQ.]    To  banish  or  expel  from  one's 

own  country  or  home;  to  drive  away.    "Exiled  from 

eternal  God."  Tennyson. 

CaUing  home  our  exiled  friends  abroad.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Banish. 

Es-lle'  (egz-il'),  a.  [L.  exilis.]  Small ;  slender ;  thin ; 
fine.     lObs-l     "  A.n  exile  sound."  Bacon. 

Ex'lle-ment  (eks'il-ment  or  egz-il'-),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  ex- 
ilement.l     Banishment.     [J?.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Ex-il'Ic  (5gz-il'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  exile  or  banish- 
ment, esp.  to  that  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon.    Encyc.  Diet. 

Ex'1-ll'tlon  (eks'T-lish'un),  re.  [L.  exsilire  to  spring 
forth;  ea;  out -f-saZire  to  spring,  leap.]  A  sudden  spring- 
ing or  leaping  out.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne,. 

I5x-ll'i-ty  (eks-il'i-ty  or  egz-),  re.  [L.  exilitas :  cf.  F. 
exilile.  See  Exile,  a.]  Smallness ;  meagerness ;  slen- 
deruess ;  fineness ;  tliinness.     [i2.]  Paley. 

Ex-im'1-OUS  (egz-Tm'T-us),  a.  [L.  eximius  taken  out, 
i.  e.,  select,  fr.  eximere  to  take  out.  See  Exempt.]  Se- 
lect ;  choice  ;  hence,  extraordinary,  excellent.     [06s.] 

The  eximioits  and  arcane  science  of  physic.       Fuller. 

Ex-ln'a-nlte  (eks-in'a-nit  or  egz-),  v.  t.  [L.  exinani- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  exitianire;  ex  out  (intens.)  +  ireareire  to 
make  empty,  inanis  empty.]  To  make  empty ;  to  ren- 
der of  no  effect ;  to  humble.     [06s.]  Bp.  Pearson. 

Ex-in'a-ni'tion  (-nish'uu),  re.  IIj.  exinanitio.']  An  emp- 
tying ;  an  enfeebling ;  exhaustion ;  humiliation.      [06s.] 
Fastings  to  the  exinanition  of  spirits.    Jei:  Taylor. 

Ex-lst'  (5gz-ist'),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Existed  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Existing.]  [L.  existere,  exsistere,  to  step  out  or 
forth,  emerge,  appear,  exist ;  ex  out  -|^  sistere  to  cause 
to  stand,  to  set,  put,  place,  stand  still,  fr.  sto?-e  to  stand  : 
cf.  F.  exister.  See  Stand.]  1.  To  be,  as  a  fact  and  not 
as  a  niOde ;  to  have  an  actual  or  real  being,  whether  mate- 
,  rial  or  spiritual. 


Who  now,  alas  I  no  more  is  missed 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist. 


Swift. 


To  conceive  the  world  ...  to  have  existed  from  eternity.  South. 
2.  To  be  manifest  in  any  manner  ;  to  continue  to  be ; 
as,  great  evils  existed  in  his  reign. 


3.  To  live ;  to  have  life  or  the  functions  of  vitality ; 
as,  men  can  not  exist  in  water,  nor  fishes  on  land. 

Syn.  — See  Be. 

Ex-lst'ence  (egz-Tst'ens),  re.  [Cf.  F.  existence.]  1.  The 
state  of  existing  or  being ;  actual  possession  of  being ; 
continuance  in  being ;  as,  the  existence  of  body  and  of 
soul  in  union  ;  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul ;  im- 
mortal existence. 

The  main  object  of  our  existence.  Lubhock. 

2.  Continued  or  repeated  manifestation  ;  occurrence, 
as  of  events  of  any  kind  ;  as,  the  existence  of  a  calamity 
or  of  a  state  of  war. 

The  existence,  therefore,  of  a  phenomenon,  is  but  another 
word  for  its  being  perceived,  or  for  tlie  inferred  possibility  of 
perceiving  it.  J.  S.  Mill. 

3.  That  which  exists ;  a  being ;  a  creature  ;  an  entity ; 
as,  living  existences. 

Ex-ist'en-cy  (-en-sy),  n.  Existence.  IB.]  Sir  31.  Hale. 

Ex-ist'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  exislens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  ex- 
istere. See  Exist.]  Having  being  or  existence  ;  existing ; 
being  ;  occurring  now ;  taking  place. 

The  eyes  and  mind  are  fastened  on  objects  which  have  no 
real  being,  as  if  they  were  truly  existent.  Dryden. 

Ex'is-ten'tlal  (Sgz'is-ten'shal  or  Sks'-),  a.  Having 
existence.  lArchaic\  Bp.  Barlow.  —  Es'is-ten'tial-ly, 
adv.    lArchaic] 

Existentially  as  well  as  essentially  intelligent.     Coleridge. 

Ex-ist'er  (ggz-Tsfer),  n.     One  who  exists. 

Ex-ist'i-We  (-1-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  existence.     Grew. 

Ex-is'ti-ma'tion  (ggz-is'ti-ma'shtin),  re.  [L.  exisii- 
matio  judgment,  opinion,  fr.  existimare  to  estimate.  See 
Estimate.]   Esteem  ;  opinion ;  reputation.  [06s.]  Steele. 

II  Ex'it  (Sks'it).  [L.,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  exire  to  go 
out.  See  Exeunt,  Issue.]  He  (or  she)  goes  out,  or  re- 
tires from  view  ;  as,  exit  Macbeth. 

(IE^°°  The  Latin  words  exit  (he  or  she  goes  out),  and 
exeunt  (they  go  out),  are  used  in  dramatic  writings  to 
mdicate  the  time  of  withdrawal  from  the  stage  of  one 
or  more  of  the  actors. 

Ex'it,  n.  [See  1st  Exit.]  1.  The  departure  of  a  player 
from  the  stage,  when  he  has  performed  his  part. 

They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances.         Shak. 

2.  Any  departure ;  the  act  of  quitting  the  stage  of 
action  or  of  life  ;  death ;  as,  to  make  one's  exit. 

Sighs  for  his  exit,  vulgarly  called  death.        Cowper. 

3.  A  way  of  departure  ;  passage  out  of  a  place ;  egress ; 
way  out. 

Forcing  the  water  forth  through  its  ordinary  exits.    Woodward. 

Ex-l'Ual  (egz-Tsh'al),  )  a.     [L.  exitialis,  exitiosus,  fr. 

Ex-i'tious  (-Ish'us),  )  exitium  a  going  out,  a  going 
to  naught,  i.  e.,  ruin,  f r.  exire  to  go  out :  cf .  F.  exitial.] 
Destructive ;  fatal.    [06s.]    "  Exitial  ievsTB."    Harvey. 

Ex'O-  (Sks'o-).  [Gr.  ejo)  out  of,  outside,  fr.  ef  out.  See 
Ex-.]  A  prefix  signifying  out  of,  outside;  as  in  ea;ocarp, 
exogen,  eioskeleton. 

Ex'0-car'di-ac  (eks'o-kar'di-Sk),  )  a.      lExo-  -f    Gr. 

Ex'O-car'dl-al(Sks'o-kar'di-al),  )  xapS  t'a  heart.] 
{Anat.)  Situated  or  arising  outside  of  the  heart ;  as,  exo- 
cardial  murmurs ;  —  opposed  to  endocardiac. 

Ex'0-carp  (5ks'6-karp),  n.  lExo-  -f-  Gr.  xapTro!  fruit.] 
(Bot.)  The  outer  portion  of  a  fruit,  as  the  fiesh  of  a 
peach  or  the  rind  of  an  orange.     See  Illust.  of  Dkupe. 

Ex'OC-clp'i-tal  (eks'6k-sTp'T-tal),  a.  [Pref.  ex-  -\- 
occipital.]  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  a  bone  or  region  on 
each  side  of  the  great  foramen  of  the  skull.  —  re.  The 
exoccipital  bone,  which  often  forms  a  part  of  the  occipital 
in  the  adult,  but  is  usually  distinct  in  the  young. 

II  Ex'0-ce'tus  (eks'6-se'tiis),  or  ||  Ex'o-coe'tUB,  re. 
[NL.  exocetus,  L.  exocoetus  a  fish  that  sleeps  on  the 
shore,  Gr.  c^ukoitos,  lit.,  sleeping  out;  efu  outside  of 
+  koCtt]  bed.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  fishes,  including  the 
common  flying  fishes.     See  Flying  pish. 

Ex-oc'U-late  (eks-ok'ii-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  exoculatus,  p.  p. 
of  exoculare  to  exoculate  ;  ex  out  -|-  oculus  an  eye.]  To 
deprive  of  eyes.     [iJ.]  W.  C.  Hazlitt. 

Ex'ode  (Iks'od),  re.  [L.  exodium,  Gr.  e^oSiov  (sc. 
fte'Aos  song),  fr.  efoSios  belonging  to  an  exit,  or  to  the 
finale  of  a  tragedy,  fr.  e^oSos  :  cf.  F.  exode.  See  Exodus.] 

1.  Departure  ;  exodus  ;  esp.,  the  exodus  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt.     [06s.]        L.  Coleman.     Bolingbroke. 

2.  (Gr.  Drama)  The  final  chorus ;  the  catastrophe. 

3.  (Bom.  Antiq.)  An  afterpiece  of  a  comic  descrip- 
tion, either  a  farce  or  a  travesty. 

Ex-Od'ic  (eks-od'ik),  a.  [Gr.  eloSiuds  belonging  to 
departure.  See  Exodus.]  (Physiol.)  Conducting  in- 
fluences from  the  spinal  cord  outward ;  —  said  of  the 
motor  or  efferent  nerves.     Opposed  to  esodic. 

II  Ex-0'di-um  (-o'dT-um),  n.    [L.]    See  Exode. 

Ex'o-dus  (eks'o-diis),  n.  [L.,  the  book  of  Exodus, 
Gr.  efoSos  a  going  or  marching  out ;  e^  out  -f-  oSds  way, 
cf.  Skr.  a-snd  to  approach.]  1.  A  going  out ;  particu- 
larly (the  Exodus),  the  going  out  or  journey  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  under  the  conduct  of  Moses ;  and 
hence,  any  large  migration  from  a  place. 

2.  The  second  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  con- 
tains the  narrative  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt. 

Ex'O-dy  (-dy),  re.     Exodus ;  withdrawal.     [06s.] 

The  time  of  the  Jewish  exody.       Sir  M.  Hale. 

Ex'-of-fl'clal  (eks'Sf-fish'al),  a.  Proceeding  from 
office  or  authority. 

II  Ex'  o£-H'ci-0  (Sks'  of-fTsh't-6) ;  pi.  Ex  officus  (-is). 
[L.]  From  office ;  by  virtue,  or  as  a  consequence,  of  an 
office;  officially. 

EX-Og'a-mOUS  (eks-5g'a-mus),  a.  lExo-  -\-  Gr.  ■ycifio? 
marriage.]  Relating  to  exogamy ;  marrying  outside  of 
the  limits  of  one's  own  tribe  ;  — opposed  to  endognmous. 

Ex-Og'a-my  (-my),  re.  The  custom,  or  tribal  law, 
which  prohibits  marriage  between  members  of  the  same 
tribe  ;  marriage  outside  of  the  tribe  ;  —  opposed  to  en- 
dogamy, tmbbock. 


Ex'O-gen  (Sks'o-jSn),  re.  lExo-  -j-  -gen  :  cf.  F.  exo- 
gine.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  belonging  to  one  of  the  great 
primary  classes  which  includes  tiie  greater  part  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  in  which  the  plants  are  charac- 
terized by  having  distinct  wood,  bark,  and  pith,  the 
wood  forming  a  layer  between  the  other  two,  and  in- 
creasing, if  at  all,  by  the  annual  addition  of  a  new  layer 
to  the  outside  next  to  the  bark.  The  leaves  are  commonly 
netted-veined,  and  the  number  of  cotyledons  is  two,  or, 
very  rarely,  several  in  a  whorl.     Cf.  Endogen.         Gray. 

Ex'0-ge-net'ic  (eks'6-je-uet'ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Arising 
or  growing  from  without ;  exogenous. 

Ex-Og'e-nous  (eks-5j'e-nus),  a.  1.  (Bot.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  having  the  character  of,  an  exogen  ;  —  the  opposite 
of  endogenous. 

2.  (Biol.)  Growing  by  addition  to  the  exterior. 

3.  (Anat.)  Growing  from  previously  ossified  parts;  — 
opposed  to  autogenous.  Owen. 

Exogenous  aneurism  [Med.),  an  aneurism  which  is  pro- 
duced by  causes  acting  from  without,  as  from  injury. 

llEx'O-gy'ra  (gks'o-ji'ra),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  IJio  out, 
outside  -|- ■y''P05  circle.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of  Cretaceous 
fossil  sheDs  allied  to  oysters. 

Ex'0-lete  (eks'o-let),  a.  [L.  exoletus,  p.  p.  of  exoles- 
cere  to  grow  out,  grow  out  of  use  ;  ex  out  -p  olescere  to 
grow.]     Obsolete  ;_out  of  use  ;  stale ;  insipid.    [06s.] 

Ex'o-lu'tlon  (-lu'shun),  re.  [L.  exsolutio  a  release. 
See  Exolve.]    See  Exsolution.    [06s.]    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex-olve'  (Sgz-51v'),  V.  i.  [L.  exsolvere,  exsolutum ; 
ex  out  +  solvere.]    To  loose ;  to  pay.  [06s.] 

Ex'on  (eks'on),  re.  [NL.,  from  E.  Exe  (Celt,  uisge 
water)  the  name  of  a  river.]  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Exeter,  in  England. 

Ex'on,  re.  [F.  exempt  an  under  officer.]  An  officer 
of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard ;  an  Exempt.     lEng.] 

Ex-on'er-ate  (egz-on'er-at),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  ExoN- 
eeated  (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Exoneeating  (-a'ting).] 
[L.  exoneratus,  p.  p.  of  exonerare  to  free  from  a  burden  ; 
ex  out,  from  -f-  onerare  to  load,  onus  load.   See  Onerous.] 

1.  To  unload  ;  to  disburden  ;  to  discharge.     [06s.] 
All  exonerate  themselves  into  one  common  duct.         May. 

2.  To  relieve,  in  a  moral  sense,  as  of  a  charge,  obliga- 
tion, or  load  of  blame  resting  on  one  ;  to  clear  of  some- 
thing that  lies  upon  or  oppresses  one,  as  an  accusation  or 
imputation ;  as,  to  exonerate  one's  self  from  blame,  or 
from  the  charge  of  avarice.  Burke. 

3.  To  discharge  from  duty  or  obligation,  as  a  bail. 
Syn.  — To  absolve  ;  acquit;  exculpate.    See  Absolve. 
Ex-on'er-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  re.     [L.  exoneratio :  cf.  F. 

exoneration.]  The  act  of  disburdening,  discharging,  or 
freeing  morally  from  a  charge  or  imputation  ;  also,  the 
state  of  being  disburdened  or  freed  from  a  charge. 

Ex-on'er-a-tive  (egz-5n'er-a-tiv),  a.  Freeing  from  a 
burden  or  obhgation  ;  tending  to  exonerate. 

Ex-on'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  re.  [L.,  an  unloader.]  One 
who  exonerates  or  frees  from  obligation. 

II  Ex'oph-thal'mi-a  (Sks'of-thSl'mT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  e^o^Ba.Xixo';  with  prominent  eyes ;  e'f  out  -f  o(f>6a\ii.6t 
the  eye.]  (3Ied.)  The  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  so  that 
the  eyeUds  will  not  cover  it,  in  consequence  of  disease. 

Ex'oph-thal'mic  (-mTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by,  exophthalmia. 

Exophthalmic  goiter.    Same  as  Basedow's  disease. 

II  Ex'oph-thal'mos  (-mos),  ||  Ex'oph-thal'mus  (-mus), 
re.     [NL.]     (Ned.)  Same  as  Exophthalmia. 

Ex'oph-thal'my  (-mi^),  re.     (Med.)  Exophthalmia. 

Es-oph'yl-lous  (eks-of'Tl-ltis  or  gks'6-fTl'-),  a.  lExo- 
-\-  Gr.  ^vk\ov.]     (Bot.)  Not  sheathed  in  another  leaf. 

Ex'0-plasm  (5ks'o-pl5z'm),  re.  lExo-  -)-  Gr.  irXatrixa 
form,  fr.  -KKaa-rxeiv  to  mold.]  (Biol.)  See  Ectosaec,  and 
Ectoplasm. 

Ex-op'0-dlte  (Sks-5p'o-dTt),  re.  lExo-  -f  Gr.  Troiis, 
iroSos,  foot.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  external  branch  of  the  appen- 
dages of  Crustacea. 

Ex-op'ta-Me  (-ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  exoptaUlis.]  Very  de- 
sirable.    [06s.]  Bailey. 

Ex-op'tile  (Sks-op'til  or  -tel),  re.  [F. ,  f r.  Gr.  e|  without 
-\- tttlKov  feather,  plumage.]  (Bot.)  A  name  given  by 
Lestiboudois  to  dicotyledons ;  —  so  called  because  the 
plumule  is  naked. 

Ex'0-ra-ble  (eks'6-ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  exorabilis:  cf.  F. 
exorable.  See  Exoeate.]  Capable  of  being  moved  by 
entreaty ;  pitiful ;  tender.  Milton. 

Ex'o-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  exoratus,  p.  p.  of  exorare  to 
gain  by  entreaty  ;  ex  out,  from  -(-  orare  to  pray.]  To 
persuade,  or  to  gain,  by  entreaty.     [06s.]         Cockeram. 

Ex'0-ra'tion  (-ra'shiin),  re.  [L.  exoratio.]^  Entreaty, 
[i?.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Ex-or'bi-tance  (egz-Sr'bT-tans),  )  re.    A  going  out  of 

Ex-or'bl-tan-cy  (-tan-sy),  )      or   beyond   the 

usual  or  due  limit ;  hence,  enormity ;  extravagance ; 
gross  deviation  from  rule,  right,  or  propriety ;  as,  the 
exorbitances  of  the  tongue  or  of  deportment ;  exot'biiance 
of  demands.    "  A  curb  to  your  e.Tor6i7«rec2es."    jDryden. 

The  lamentable  exorbitances  of  their  superstitions.   Bp.  Hall. 

Ex-or'bi-tant  (-font),  a.  [L.  exorbitans,  -otitis,  p.  pr. 
of  exorbiiare  to  go  out  of  the  track ;  ex  out  -|-  orbita 
track :  cf.  F.  exorbitant.  See  Oebit.]  1.  Departing  from 
an  orbit  or  usual  track  ;  hence,  deviating  from  the  usual 
or  due  course  ;  going  beyond  the  appointed  rules  or 
established  limits  of  riglit  or  propriety ;  excessive  ;  ex- 
travagant ;  enormous  ;  inordinate ;  as,  exorbitant  appetites 
and  passions ;  exorbitant  charges,  demands,  or  claims. 

Foul  exorbitant  desires.  Milton. 

2.  Not  comprehended  in  a  settled  rule  or  method ; 
anomalous. 

The  Jews  .  .  .  [were]  inured  with  causes  e.TorbiVaMf,  and  such 
as  their  laws  had  not  provided  for.  Booker. 

Ex-or'bi-tant-ly,  adv.  in  an  exorbitant,  excessive,  or 
irregular  manner ;  enormously. 

Ex-or'bl-tate  (-tat),  v.  i.  [L.  exorbilatus,  p.  p.  of  ex- 
orbitare.  See  Exorbitant?]  To  go  out  of  the  trnok ;  to 
deviate.     [06s.]  Bcntley. 
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Es'or-cise  (eks'or-slz),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Exor- 
cised (-sizd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exorcising  (-si'zlng).]  [L. 
exorcizare,  Gr.  efop/ci'feii' ;  ef  out  -)-  op/ct'fei;/  to  make  one 
swear,  bind  by  an  oath,  fr.  op/cos  oath  :  of.  E.  exorciser.'] 

1.  To  cast  out,  as  a  devil,  evil  spirits,  etc.,  by  conjura- 
tion or  summoning  by  a  holy  name,  or  by  certain  cere- 
monies ;  to  expel  (a  demon)  or  to  conjure  (a  demon)  to 
depart'Out  of  a  person  possessed  by  one. 

He  impudently  caorasef/i  devils  in  the  church.  Pn/nne. 

2.  To  deliver  or  purify  from  the  influence  of  an  evil 
spirit  or  demon. 

Exorcise  the  beds  and  cross  the  walls.        Dryden. 

Mr.  Spectator  ...  do  all  you  can  to  exorcise  crowds  who  are 

.  .  .  possessed  as  I  am.  Spectator. 

Ex'or-Ci'ser  (-si'zer),  n.     An  exorcist. 

Ex'or-cism  (-sTz'm),  n.  [L.  exorcismus,  Gr.  efopici- 
trii.6<;:  ct.  F.  exorcisme.']  1.  The  act  of  exorcising;  the 
driving  out  of  evil  spirits  from  persons  or  places  by  con- 
juration ;  also,  the  form  of  conjuration  used. 

2.  Conjuration  for  raising  spirits,     [i?.]  Shak. 

Ex'or-CiSt  (-sTst),  n.  [L,  exorcisla,  Gr.  elopKianijq  : 
cf.  F.  exorcisie.']  1.  One  who  expels  evil  spirits  by  con- 
juration or  exorcism. 

Certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews,  exorcists.  Acts  xix.  13. 

2.  A  conjurer  who  can  raise  spirits.     [iJ.] 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit.  Shak. 

Es-or'di-al  (5gz-5r'dT-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  exor- 
dium of  a  discourse ;  introductory. 

The  exordial  paragraph  of  the  second  epistle.    /.  Taylor. 

Es-or'di-um  (-um),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Exordiums  (-iimz),  L. 
Exordia  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  exordiri  to  begin  a  web,  lay  a 
warp,  begin ;  ex  out  -{-  ordiri  to  begin  a  web,  begin  ; 
akin  to  E.  order.  See  Order.]  A  beginning;  an  intro- 
duction ;  especially,  the  introductory  part  of  a  discourse 
or  \vritten  composition,  which  prepares  the  audience  for 
the  main  subject ;  the  opening  part  of  an  oration.  "  The 
ea;or(Zr«m  of  repentance."  Jer.  Taylor.  "  Long  prefaces 
audi  exordiums.''''    Addison. 

II  Es'O-rhi'za  (eks'o-ri'za),  n.  ;  pi.  Exoehiz.^:  (-ze). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e^u  outside  -j-  pi'fa  root.]  (Bot.)  A  plant 
whose  radicle  is  not  inclosed  or  sheathed  by  the  cotyle- 
dons or  plumule.  Gray. 

Ex'0-rhi'zal  (-zal),      )a.     {Bot.')   Having    a    radicle 

Ex'O-rhi'ZOUS  (-zils),  )  which  is  not  inclosed  by  the 
cotyledons  or  plumule ;  of  or  relating  to  an  exorhiza. 

Ex'or-na'tion  (Sks'Sr-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  exornalio,  fr. 
exornare.  See  Ornate.]  Ornament ;  decoration ;  em- 
bellishment.    \_Obs.'} 

Hyperbolical  exomations  .  .  .  many  much  affect.    Burton. 

Ex-or'tive  (egz-6r'tTv  or  eks-),  a.  [L.  exorlivus,  fr. 
exorius  a  coming  forth,  rising ;  ex  out  +  oriri  to  rise, 
come  forth.]     Rising ;  relating  to  the  east,     [i?.] 

Ex-OS'OU-late  (eks-os'kii-lat  or  egz-),  v.  t.  [L.  exos- 
culatus,  p.  p.  of  exosculari  to  kiss.  See  Osculate.]  To 
kiss;  especially,  to  kiss  repeatedly  or  fondly.     \_Obs.'] 

Ex'0-skel'e-tal  (eks'6-skel'e-tal),a.  (Anat.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  exoskeleton  ;  as,  exoskelelal  muscles. 

Ex'0-skel'e-ton  (-tiin),  n.  lExo--{-skelelon.^  (Anat.) 
The  hardened  parts  of  the  external  integument  of  an 
animal,  including  hair,  feathers,  nails,  horns,  scales,  etc., 
as  well  as  the  armor  of  armadillos  and  many  reptiles, 
and  the  shells  or  hardened  integument  of  numerous  in- 
vertebrates ;  external  skeleton ;  dermoskeleton. 

Ex'os-mose'  (eks'5z-mos'  or  eks'os-),  re.  [Exo-  -f- 
osmose:  cf.  E.  exosniose.']  {Physics)  The  passage  of 
gases,  vapors,  or  liquids  through  membranes  or  porous 
media  from  within  outward,  in  the  phenomena  of  os- 
mose ;  —  opposed  to  endosmose.    See  Osmose. 

II  Ex'OS-mo'sis  (-mo'sis),  re.  [Nil.  See  Exo-,  and 
Osmose.]    {Physics)  See  Exosmose. 

Ex'OS-mot'lc  (-mot'ik),  a.     Pertaining  to  exosmose. 

Ex'O-spore  (eks'o-spor),  re.  lExo-  +  spore."]  {Biol.) 
The  extreme  outer  wall  of  a  spore  ;  the  epispore. 

Ex-OS'sate  (Sks-os'sat  or  egz-),  v.  t.  [L.  exossaius, 
p.  p.  of  exossare  to  bone,  fr.  exos  without  bones ;  ex  out 
-|-  OS,  ossis,  bone.]  To  deprive  of  bones ;  to  take  out 
the  bones  of  ;  to  bone.     [06,?.]  Bailey. 

Ex'OS-sa'tion  (eks'os-sa'shiin),  re.  A  depriving  of 
bone  or  of  fruit  stones.     [05.?.]  Bacon. 

Ex-os'se-ous  (eks-5s'se-iis  or  egz-),  a.  \_Ex-  -J-  osse- 
ous.']   Boneless.    "  Exosseous  aimnaXs.''''    Sir  T.  Browne. 

EX'O-StOme  (eks'o-stom),  re.  \_Exo — |-  Gr.  o-rofLa 
mouth  :  cf.  F.  exostome.]  (Bot.)  The  small  aperture  or 
foramen  in  the  outer  coat  of  the  ovule  of  a  plant. 

II  Ex'OS-tO'sis  (eks'os-to'sis),  re.  [Nl.,  fr.  Gr.  e'|d- 
<rT<i)cri;  ;  cf  out  +  oo'Teoi'  bone :  cf.  F.  exostose.]  1.  (il/ecfc) 
Any  protuberance  of  a  bone  which  is  not  natural ;  an  ex- 
crescence or  morbid  enlargement  of  a  bone.  Coxe. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  knot  formed  upon  or  in  the  wood  of  trees 
by  disease. 

Ex'o-ter'lc  (eks'o-ter'ik),  1  a.     [L.  exolericus,  Gr.  e|- 

Ex'0-ter'ic-al  (-i-kal),  J  MrepiKo;,  fr.  efu)  outside, 
fr.  ef  out :  cf.  P.  exoterique.  See  Ex-.]  External ;  pub- 
lic ;  suitable  to  be  imparted  to  the  public  ;  hence,  capa- 
ble of  being  readily  or  fully  comprehended ;  —  opposed 
to  esoteric,  or  secret. 

The  foppery  of  an  exoteric  and  esoteric  doctrine.  De  Quincey. 

Ex'0-ter'l-cism  (-t-siz'm),  re.     Exoteric  doctrines. 

Ex'0-ter'ics  (-iks),  n.  pi.  {Philos.)  The  public  lec- 
tures or  published  writings  of  Aristotle.     See  Esoterics. 

Ex'O-ter-y  (eks'6-ter-y),  re.  ;  pi.  Exoteeies  (-iz).  That 
which  is  obvious,  public,  or  common. 

Dealing  out  cxoteries  only  to  the  vulgar.  A.  Tucker. 
II  Ex'0-the'ca  (-the'k.a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  elco  outside 
-|-  eiJKij  a  case,  box.]  {Zo'iil.)  The  tissue  which  fills  the 
interspaces  between  the  costpe  of  many  madreporarian 
corals,  usually  consistii;ig  of  small  transverse  or  oblique 
septa. 

I!  Ex'O-the'Ci-um  (-the'shT-iSm  or  -sT-um),  re.  [NL. 
See  Exotheca.]     {Bot.)  The  outer  coat  of  the  anther. 


Es-Ot'lc  (Sgz-Bfik),  a.     [L.  exoticus,  Gr.  efwrnto?,  fr. 
ef(o  outside  :    cf.  F.  exotique.     See  Exoteric]     Intro- 
duced from  a  foreign  country  ;  not  native  ;  extraneous  ; 
foreign  ;  as,  an  exotic  plant ;  an  exotic  term  or  word. 
Nothing  was  so  splendid  and  exotic  as  the  embassador.  Evelyn. 

Ex-Ot'ic,  re.  Anything  of  foreign  origin ;  something 
not  of  native  growth,  as  a  plant,  a  word,  a  custom. 

Plants  that  are  unknown  to  Italy,  and  such  as  the  gardeners 
call  exotics.  Addison. 

Ex-Ot'lc-al  (-i-kal),  a.  Foreign ;  not  native ;  exotic, 
[i?.]  —  Ex-ot'ic-al-ness,  re. 

Ex-Ot'i-cism  (-I-siz'm),  re.  The  state  of  being  exotic  ; 
also,  anything  foreign,  as  a  word  or  idiom ;  an  exotic. 

Ex-pand'  (eks-pSnd'),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Expanded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Expanding.]  [L.  expatidere,  expansum  ; 
ex  out  -f-  pandere  to  spread  out,  to  throw  open  ;  perh. 
akin  to  E.  patent.  Cf.  Spawn.]  1.  To  lay  open  by  ex- 
tending ;  to  open  wide  ;  to  spread  out ;  to  diffuse ;  as,  a 
flower  expands  its  leaves. 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight.      Milton. 

2.  To  cause  the  particles  or  parts  of  to  spread  them- 
selves or  stand  apart,  thus  increasing  bulk  without  ad- 
dition of  substance  ;  to  make  to  occupy  more  space  ;  to 
dilate  ;  to  dLstend ;  to  extend  every  way  ;  to  enlarge  ;  — 
opposed  to  contract ;  as,  to  expand  the  chest ;  heat  ex- 
pands all  bodies ;  to  expand  the  sphere  of  benevolence. 

3.  {Math.)  To  state  in  enlarged  form  ;  to  develop  ;  as, 
to  expand  an  equation.     See  Expansion,  5. 

Es-pand',  v.  i.  To  become  widely  opened,  spread  apart, 
dilated,  distended,  or  enlarged ;  as,  flowers  expand  in 
the  spring  ;  metals  expand  by  heat ;  the  heart  expands 
with  joy.  '-■-  Dryden. 

Ex-pand'er  (-er),  re.  Anything  which  causes  expan- 
sion, esp.  {Mech.)  a  tool  ^or  stretching  open  or  expand- 
ing a  tube,  etc.  \  V 

Ex-pand'ing,  a.  That  expands,  or  may  be  expanded  ; 
extending ;  spreading  ;  eni^ging. 

Expanding  bit,  ExpaiAling  arill  {Mech.),  a  bit  or  drill 
made  adjustable  for  lufl e^  of  viu-ious  sizes ;  one  which  can 
be  expanded  in  diamet|]Mvhile  soring.  —  Expanding  pulley 
{Mack. ),  a  pulley  so  made^  as  in  sections,  that  its  diame- 
ter can  be  increased  or  diminished. 

Ex-panse'  (Sks-pans'),  re.    [From  L.  expansus,  p.  p.  of 

expandere.     See  !^xpiUD.]     That  which  is  expanded  or 

spread  out ;  a  wi(i&,exrent  of  space  or  body  ;  especially, 

the  arch  of  the  sky. >•  " The  green  expanse.''''         Savage. 

Lights.  ..  high  in  the  eJ7JO?ia?  of  heaven.  Jfilton. 

Thq  sraootli  expaTtse  of  crystal  lakes.  Pope. 

Ex-pans4\,in  ^    To  expand.     lObs.] 

That  lies  expansed  unto  the  eyes  of  all.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex-pan'Sl-bil'l-ty  (5ks-p5n'sT-bil'i-ty),  re.  The  ca^ 
pacity  of  being  expanded  ;  as,  the  expansi'bility  of  air. 

Ex-pan'si-ble  (eks-pan'sT-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  expansible.] 
Capable  of  being  expanded  or  spread  out  widely. 

Bodies  are  not  expansible  in  proportion  to  their  weight.  Grew. 

—  Ex-pan'si-ble-ness,  re.  —  Ex-pan'si-bly,  adv. 
Ex-pan'Sile  (-sll),  a.     Expansible. 

Ether  and  alcohol  are  more  expansile  than  water.  Brande  Sf  C. 
Ex-pan'sion  (-shiln),  re.     [L.  expansio :  cf.  F.  expan- 
sion.]    1.  The  act  of  expanding  or  spreading  out ;  the 
condition  of  being  expanded  ;  dilatation  ;  distention  ;  en- 
largement. 

2.  That  which  is  expanded  ;  expanse ;  extended  sur- 
face ;  as,  the  expansion  of  a  sheet  or  of  a  lake ;  the  ex- 
pansion was  formed  of  metal. 

The  starred  expansion  of  the  skies.  Beattie. 

3.  Space  through  which  anything  is  expanded ;  also, 
pure  space. 

Lost  in  expansion,  void  and  infinite.       Black-more. 

4.  {Com.)  Enlargement  or  extension  of  business  trans- 
actions; esp.,  increase  of  the  circulation  of  bank  notes. 

5.  {Math.)  The  developed  result  of  an  indicated  op- 
eration ;  as,  the  expansion  of  {a  -\-  b)-  is  a-  -\-  lab  -\-  J2. 

6.  {Steam  Engine)  The  operation  of  steam  in  a  cylinder 
after  its  communication  with  the  boiler  has  been  cut  off, 
by  which  it  continues  to  exert  pressure  upon  the  moving 
piston. 

7.  (Nav.  Arch.)  The  enlargement  of  the  ship  mathe- 
matically from  a  model  or  drawing  to  the  full  or  building 
size,  in  the  process  of  construction.     Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

8^°°  Expansion  is  also  used  adjectively,  as  in  expan- 
sion joint,  expansion  gear,  etc. 

Expansion  cnrve,  a  curve  the  coiirdinates  of  which  show 
the  relations  between  the  pressure  and  volume  of  ex- 
panding gas  or  vapor;  esp.  (Steam  engine^,  that  part  of 
an  indicator  diagram  which  shows  the  declining  pressure 
of  the  steam  as  it  expands  in  th,e  cylinder.  —  Expansion 
gear  (Steam  Engine),  a  cut-off  gear.  See  Must,  of  Link 
motion.  —  Automatic  expansion  gear  or  cut-off,  one  that  is 
regulated  by  the  governor,  and  varies  the  supply  of 
steam  to  the  engine  with  the  demand  for  power.  —  Fixed 
expansion  gear,  or  Fixed  cnt-off,  one  that  always  operates 
at  the  same  fixed  point  of  the  stroke.  —  Expansion  joint, 
or  Expansion  coupling  (Mech.  Si,  Engin.),  a  yielding  joint 
or  coupling,  for  so  uniting  parts  of  a  machine  or  structure 
that  expansion,  as  by  heat,  IS  prevented  from  causing  in- 
jurious strains ;  as :  (a)  A  slide  or  set  of  rollers,  at  the 
end  of  a  bridge  truss,  to  support  it  but  allow  end  play. 
(b)  A  telescopic  joint  in  a  steam  pipe,  to  permit  one  part 
of  the  pipe  to  slide  within  the  other,  (c)  A  clamp  for 
holding  a  locomotive  frame  to  the  boiler  while  alloiving 
lengthwise  motion.  —  Expansion  valve  (Steam.  Engine), 
a  cut-oif  valve,  to  shut  off  steam  from  the  cylinder  be- 
fore the  end  of  each  stroke. 

Ex-pan'sive  (eks-pan'siv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  expansif.] 
Having  a  capacity  or  tendency  to  expand  or  dilate  ;  dif- 
fusive ;  of  much  expanse  ;  wide-extending ;  as,  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  heat ;  the  expansive  quality  of  air. 

A  more  expansive  and  generous  compassion.    Eustace. 
His  forehead  was  broad  and  expansive.      Prescott. 

—  Ex-pan'sive-ly,  adv.  —  Ez-pan'slve-ness,  re. 
Ex-pan'sure    (-shur;    135),    re.       Expanse.       lObs.] 

"Night's  rich  expansure."  Chapman. 

II  Ex'  par'to  (eks'  par'te).    [L.   See  Ex-,  and  Pabt.] 


Upon  or  from  one  side  only ;  one-sided ;  partial ;  as,  a> 
ex  parte  statement. 

Ex  parte  application,  one  made  without  notice  or  oppor- 
tunity to  oppose.  —  Ex  parte  council,  one  that  assembles 
at  the  request  of  only  one  of  the  parties  in  dispute.  —  Ez 

Earte  hearing  or  evidence  ^Law),  that  wliich  is  had  or  taken 
y  one  side  or  party  in  the  absence  of  the  other.    Hear- 
ings before  grand  juries,  and  aifidavits,  are  ex  parte. 

Wharton''s  Law  Diet.    Burrill. 

Ex-pa'tl-ate  (Sks-pa'shT-at),  ■;;.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
patiated (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Expatiating  (-a'- 
ting).]  [L.  expatiatus,  exspatiatus,  p.  p.  of  expatiari, 
exspatiari,  to  expatiate ;  ex  out  -f"  spatiari  to  walk 
about,  spread  out,  fr.  spatium  space.  See  Space.]  1.  To 
range  at  large,  or  without  restraint. 

Bids  liis  free  soul  expatiate  in  the  skies.         Pope. 

2.  To  enlarge  in  discourse  or  writing ;  to  be  copious  in 
argument  or  discussion  ;  to  descant. 

He  expatiated  on  the  inconveniences  of  trade.    Addison. 

Es-pa'tl-ate,  v.  t.    To  expand ;  to  ^read  ;  to  extend ; 
to  diffuse  ;  to  broaden. 
Afford  art  an  ample  field  in  which  to  expatiate  itself.    Dryden, 

Ex-pa' ti-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.    Act  of  expatiating. 

Bx-pa'ti-a'tor  (Sks-pa'shl-a'ter),  re.  One  who  expa- 
tiates. Pegge. 

Ex-pa'ti-a-tO-ry  (-shT-a-to-ry  or  -sha-to-ry ;  lOG),  a. 
Expansive ;  diffusive,     [i?.] 

Ex-pa'tri-ate  (Sks-pa'trT-at),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
patriated (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Expatriating  (-5'- 
ting).]  [LL.  expatriatus,  p.  p.  of  expatriare  ;  L.  ex  out 
-\-  patria  fatherland,  native  land,  fr.  pater  father.  See 
Patriot.]  1.  To  banish ;  to  drive  or  force  (a  person) 
from  liis  own  country  ;  to  make  an  exUe  of. 

The  expatriated  landed  interest  of  France.      Burke. 

2.  Eeflexively,  as  To  expatriate  one''s  self :  To  withdraw 
from  one's  native  country ;  to  renounce  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  citizenship  where  one  is  bom,  and  become  a 
citizen  of  another  country. 

Ex-pa'tri-a'tion  (eks-pa'tri-a'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  ex- 
patriation.] The  act  of  banishing,  or  the  state  of  banish- 
ment ;  especially,  the  forsaking  of  one's  own  country, 
with  a  renunciation  of  allegiance. 

Expatriation  was  a  heavy  ransom  to  pay  for  the  rights  of 
their  minds  and  souls.  Palfrey, 

Ex-pect'  (eks-pSkf),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Expected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Expecting.]  [L.  expectare,  exspectare, 
exspectatum,  to  look  out  for,  await,  expect ;  ex  out  -)- 
spectare  to  look  at.  See  Spectacle.]  1.  To  wait  for ; 
to  await.     lObs.] 

Let 's  in,  and  there  expect  their  coming.         Shak, 

2.  To  look  for  (mentally) ;  to  look  forward  to,  as  to 
something  that  is  believed  to  be  about  to  happen  or 
come ;  to  have  a  previous  apprehension  of,  whether  of 
good  or  evil ;  to  look  for  with  some  confidence ;  to  an- 
ticipate ;  —  often  followed  by  an  infinitive,  sometimes  by 
a  clause  (with,  or  without,  that) ;  as,  I  expect  to  receive 
wages ;  I  expect  that  the  troops  will  be  defeated.  "Good  : 
Iwhl  expect  you."  Shak.    "  Expecting  thy  iep\y."  Shak, 

The  Somersetshire  or  yellow  regiment  .  .  .  was  expected  to 
arrive  on  the  following  day.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  To  anticipate ;  look  for :  await ;  hope.  —  To 
Expect,  Think,  Believe,  Await.  Expect  is  a  mental  act 
and  has  always  a  reference  to  the  future,  to  some  coming 
event ;  as,  a  person  expects  to  die,  or  he  expects  to  sur- 
vive. Think  and  believe  have  reference  to  the  past  and 
present,  as  well  as  to  the  future  ;  as,  I  think  the  mail  has 
arrived  ;  I  believe  he  came  home  yesterday,  that  he  is  at 
home  now.  There  is  a  not  uncommon  use  of  expect,  which 
is  a  confusion  of  the  two ;  as,  I  expect  the  mail  has  ar- 
rived ;  I  expect  he  is  at  home.  This  misuse  should  be 
avoided.  Await  is  a  physical  or  a  moral  act.  We  atcait 
that  which,  when  it  comes,  will  affect  us  personally.  We 
expect  what  may,  or  may  not,  interest  us  personally.  See 
Anticipate. 

Ex-pect',  V.  i.    To  wait ;  to  stay.     lObs.]        Sandys. 

Ex-pect',  re.     Expectation.     lObs.]  Shak. 

Ex-pect'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  exspectabilis.]  That 
may  be  expected  or  looked  for.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex-pect'ance  (-ans),       1  re.       [Cf.  LL.   expectantia.] 

Ex-pect'an-cy  (-an-sy), )  1.  The  act  or  state  of  ex- 
pecting; expectation.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  expected,  or  looked  or  waited  for 
with  interest ;  the  object  of  expectation  or  hope. 

The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state.         Shak. 

Estate  in  expectancy  (Law),  one  the  possession  of  which 
a  person  is  entitled  to  have  at  some  future  time,  either  as 
a  remainder  or  reversion,  or  on  the  death  of  some  one. 

Burj'ill. 

Ex-pect'ant  (eks-pgkt'ant),  a.  [L.  expectans,  exspec- 
tans,  p.  pr.  of  expectare,  exspectare:  cf.  F.  expectant.] 
Waiting  in  expectation  ;  looking  for  ;  (Med.)  waiting  for 
the  efforts  of  nature,  with  little  active  treatment. 

Expectant  estate  (Law),  an  estate  in  expectancy.  See 
under  Expectancy. 

Ex-pect'ant,  n.  One  who  waits  in  expectation;  one 
held  in  dependence  by  hope  of  receiving  some  good. 

An  expectant  of  future  glory.  South, 

Those  who  had  employments,  or  were  expectants.    Swift. 

Ex'pec-ta'tion  (eks'pek-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  expectaiio, 
exspectatio :  cf .  F.  expectation.]  1.  The  act  or  state  of 
expecting  or  looking  forward  to  an  event  as  about  to 
happen.     "In  ea;^ec<ortore  of  a  guest."  Tennyson. 

My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God,  for  my  expectation  is  from 
him.  Ps.  bdi.  5. 

2.  That  which  is  expected  or  looked  for. 

Why  our  great  expectation  should  be  called 

The  seed  of  woman.  Milton. 

3.  The  prospect  of  the  future  ;  grounds  upon  which 
something  excellent  is  expected  to  happen  ;  prospect  of 
anything  good  to  come,  esp.  of  property  or  raiik. 

His  magnificent  expertaiio^v  made  him,  in  the  opinion  of 

the  world,  the  best  match  in  Europe.  Prescott. 

Ry  all  men's  eyes  a  youth  of  expectation.       Otway, 
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[J?.] 

Ex-pect'er  (-er),  n. 
Ex-pect'ing-ly,  adv. 
Es-pect'ive  (-iv),  a. 
Ez-pec'tO-rant    (Sks-pek'to-raut), 


4.  The  value  of  any  chance  (as  the  prospect  of  prize  or 
property)  which  depends  upon  some  contingent  event. 
Expectations  are  computed  for  or  against  the  occurrence 
of  the  event. 

5.  {Med.)  The  leaving  of  a  disease  principally  to  the 
efforts  of  nature  to  effect  a  cure. 

Expectation  of  life,  the  mean  or  average  duration  of  the 
life  of  individuals  after  any  specified  age. 

Syn.  —  Anticipation ;  confidence ;  trust. 

Es-pect'a-tive  (Sks-pSkt'a-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  expecta- 
i^/.]     Constituting  an  object  of  expectation ;  contingent. 

Ezpectatlve   grace,  a   mandate  given  by  the  pope  or  a 

t*ince  appointing  a  successor  to  any  benefice  before  it 
lacomes  vacant.  Foxe. 

Ex-pect'a-tlve,  n.  [F.  expectative,  iv.  expectatif  ex- 
pectant.] Something  in  expectation;  esp.,  an  expecta- 
tive grace.  3IUman. 
Ex-pect'ed-ly,  adv.     In  conformity  with  expectation. 

Walpole. 
One  who  expects. 
In  a  state  of  expectation. 
Expectative.  [iJ.l  Shipley. 
1.  [L.  expecto- 
rans,  p.  pr.  of  expectorare  to  drive  from  the  breast :  cf. 
P.  expectorant.']  {Med.)  Tending  to  facilitate  expecto- 
ration or  to  promote  discharges  of  mucus,  etc.,  from  the 
lungs  or  throat.  —  n.     An  expectorant  medicine. 

Ex-pec'to-rate  (-rat),  w.  <.  [imp.  &^.  p.  Expectora- 
ted (-ra'tSd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Expectorating (-ra'ting).] 
[L.  e.rpec<orare  to  drive  from  tlie  breast;  ex  ov.t-\- pectus, 
pectoris,  breast.  See  Pectoral.]  To  eject  from  tlie 
teachea  or  lungs ;  to  discharge,  as  phlegm  or  other  mat- 
ter, by  coughing,  hawking,  and  spitting ;  to  spit  forth. 
Ex-pec'tO-rate,  v.  i.  To  discharge  matter  from  the 
lungs  or  throat  by  hawking  and  spitting ;  to  spit. 

Ex-pec'tO-ra'tlOn  (-ra'slmn),  n.     [Cf.   F.   expectora- 
tion.']    1.  The  act  of  ejecting  phlegm   or  mucus   from 
the  throat  or  lungs,  by  coughing,  hawking,  and  spitting. 
2.  That  which  is  expectorated,  as  phlegm  or  mucus. 
Ex-pec'tO-ra-tlve  (Sks-pSk'tS-rStiv),  a.  &  n.    ISame 
as  Expectorant.  Harvey. 

Ex-pede' (-ped'),  V.  <.    To  expedite;  to  hasten.  [Ois.] 
Ex-pe'di-ate    (Sks-pe'di-at),  V.  t.     [Cf.  F.  expidier. 
See  Expedite.]    To  hasten;  to  expedite.     \_Obs.]     "To 
expediate  their  business."  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Ex-pe'di-ence  (Sks-pe'dT-ens), )  n.     1.  The  quality  of 
Ex-pe'dl-en-cy  (-en-sj),  (      being  expedient  or 

advantageous ;  fitness  or  suitableness  to  effect  a  purpose 
intended ;  adaptedness  to  self-interest ;  desirableness ;  ad- 
vantage ;  advisability ;  —  sometimes  contradistinguished 
from  moral  rectitude. 

Divine  wisdom  discovers  no  erpediency  in  vice.      Cogan. 

To  determine  concerning  the  expedience  of  actionfj.    Sharp. 

Much  declamation  may  be  Iieard  in  the  present  dciy  against 

expediency,  as  if  it  were  not  the  proper  object  of  a  d'.Miberative 

assembly,  and  as  if  it  were  only  pursued  by  the  unprincipled. 

^Vhate^y. 

2.  Expedition  ;  haste  ;  dispatch.     [OJs.] 

Making  hither  with  all  due  expedience.  Shak. 

3.  An  expedition  ;  enterprise  ;  adventure.     \_Obs.] 

Forwarding  this  dear  expedience.  Shak. 

Ex-pe'di-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  expediens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
expedire  to  be  expedient,  release,  extricate :  cf .  F.  ex- 
pedient. See  Expedite.]  1.  Hastening  or  urging  for- 
ward ;  hence,  tending  to  further  or  promote  a  proposed 
object ;  fit  or  proper  under  the  circumstances ;  conducive 
to  self-interest ;  desirable ;  advisable  ;  advantageous  ;  — 
sometimes  contradistinguished  from  righJ. 

It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away.     John  xvi.  7. 

Nothing  but  the  right  can  ever  be  expedient,  since  that  can 
never  be  true  expediency  which  would  sacritice  a  greater 
good  to  a  less.  IVhately. 

2.  Quick  ;  expeditious.    [Oi«.] 

His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town.  Shak. 

Ex-pe'dl-ent,  n.    1.  That  which  serves  to  promote  or 
advance ;  suitaljle  means  to  accomplish  an  end. 
What  sure  expedient  then  shall  Juno  find, 
To  calm  her  fears  and  ease  her  boding  mind  ?    Philips. 

2.  Means  devised  in  an  exigency :  shift. 

Syn.  —  Shift ;  contrivance  ;  resource ;  substitute. 

Ex-pe'di-en'tlal  (-en'shal),  a.  Governed  by  expedi- 
ency ;  seeking  advantage ;  as,  an  expedieniial  policy. 
"Calculating, expediential  understanding."  Hare.  — Ex- 
pe'dl-en'tial-ly,  adv.    Fitzed.  Hall. 

Ex-pe'di-ent-ly  (Sks-pe'dT-ent-ly),  adv.  1.  In  anex- 
pedient  manner ;  fitly ;  suitably ;  conveniently. 

2.  With  expedition ;  quickly.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Ex-ped'l-ment  (-ped'I-ment),  re.  An  expedient.  [_Obs.] 
A  like  expediment  to  remove  discontent.        Bai-rov). 

Ex-ped'i-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  [LL.  expedltatus,  p.  p.  of 
expeditare  to  expeditate ;  ex  out  -|-  pes,  pedis,  foot.] 
{Eng.  Forest  Laws)  To  deprive  of  the  claws  or  the  balls 
of  the  fore  feet ;  as,  to  expeditate  a  dog  that  he  may  not 
chase  deer. 

Ex-ped'1-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiin),  n.  [LL.  expeditatio.] 
{Eng.  Forest  Laios)  The  act  of  cutting  out  the  balls  or 
the  claws  of  a  dog's  fore  feet ;  lawing.  Blackstone. 

Ex'pe-dlte   (Sks'pe-dit),  a.      [L.  expeditus,  p.  p.  of 

expedire  to  free  one  caught  by  the  foot,  to  extricate, 

set  free,  bring  forward,  make  ready ;  ex  out  -{-pes,  pedis, 

foot.    See  Foot.]     1.  Free  of  impediment ;  unimpeded. 

To  make  the  way  plain  and  expedite.  Hooker. 

2.  Expeditious ;  quick ;  speedy  ;  prompt. 

Nimble  and  expedite  ...  in  its  operations.    Tillotson. 

Speech  is  a  very  short  and  expedite  way  of  conveying  their 
thoughts.  LncLe. 

Ex'pe-dlte,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  ExpEorrED  (-di'ted) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Expediting  (-di'ting).]  1.  To  relieve 
of  impediments;  to  facilitate;  to  accelerate  the  process 
or  progress  of ;  to  hasten ;  to  quicken ;  as,  to  expedite 
the  growth  of  plants. 

To  expedite  your  glorious  march.  Milton. 


2.  To  dispatch ;  to  send  forth ;  to  issue  of9cially. 

Such  charters  be  expedited  of  course.  Bacon. 

Ex'pe-dlte'ly  (Sks'pe-difiy),  adv.     In  an  expedite 
manner ;  expeditiously. 
Ex'pe-dite'ness,  re.     Quality  of  being  expedite. 
Ex'pe-di'tion  (Sks'pe-dlsh'Qu),  re.     ILi.  expeditio :  cf. 
F.  expedition.]     1.  The  quality  of  being  expedite  ;  effi- 
cient  promptness ;  haste ;  dispatch ;  speed ;   quickness ; 
as,  to  carry  the  mail  with  expedition. 
With  winged  e.rpedition 
Swift  as  the  lightning  glance.  Milton. 

2.  A  sending  forth  or  setting  forth  for  the  execution 
of  some  object  of  consequence ;  progress. 

Putting  it-straight  in  e:ipedition.  Shak. 

3.  An  important  enterprise,  implying  a  change  of 
place ;  especially,  a  warlike  enterprise ;  a  march  or  a 
voyage  with  martial  intentions ;  an  excursion  by  a  body 
of  persons  for  a  valuable  end ;  as,  a  military,  naval,  ex- 
ploring, or  scientific  expedition  ;  also,  the  body  of  per- 
sons making  such  an  excursion. 

The  expedition  miserably  failed.  Prescott. 

Narrative  of  the  exploring  expedition  to  the  Rockv  Moun- 
tains. J.  C.  Fremont. 

Ex'pe-di'tlon-a-ry  {-t-rf),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
expedition ;  as,  an  expeditionary  force. 

Ex'pe-dl'tion-ist,  n.  One  who  goes  upon  an  expedi- 
tion.    IE.]  North  Brit.  Rev. 

Ex'pe-dPtlOUS  (Sks'pe-dlsh'iSs),  a.  Possessed  of,,  or 
characterized  by,  expedition,  or  efficiency  and  rapidity 
in  action;  performed  with,  or  acting  with,  expedition  ; 
quick ;  having  celerity ;  speedy ;  as,  an  expeditious 
march  or  messenger.  —  Ex'pe-di'tiOUS-ly,  adv.  —  Ex'- 
pe-di'tious-ness,  re. 

Syn.  —  Prompt ;  ready  ;  speedy  ;  alert.    See  Prompt. 

Ex-ped'1-tive  (5ks-pSd'i-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  expeditif.] 
Performing  with  speed.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Ex-pel'  (Sks-pSl'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Expelled 
(-pSld') ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Expelling.]  [L.  expellere,  expul- 
sum ;  ex  out  ■\-pellere  to  drive :  cf.  F.  expeller.  See 
PtiLSE  a  beat.]  1.  To  drive  or  force  out  from  that  within 
which  anything  is  contained,  inclosed,  or  situated ;  to 
eject ;  as,  to  expel  air  from  a  bellows. 
Did  not  ye  .  .  .  exj^el  me  out  of  my  father's  house  ?  Judg.  xi.  7. 

2.  To  drive  away  from  one's  country ;  to  banish. 

Forewasted  all  their  land,  and  them  expelled.     Spenser. 


He  shall  expel  them  from  before  you  .  . 
sess  their  land. 


,  and  ye  shall  pos- 
Josh.  xxiii.  5. 


3.  To  cut  off  from  further  connection  with  an  institu- 
tion of  learning,  a  society,  and  the  Uke ;  as,  to  expel  a 
student  or  member. 

4.  To  keep  out,  off,  or  away ;  to  exclude.  "  To  expel 
the  winter's  flaw. "  Shak. 

5.  To  discharge ;  to  shoot.     \_Obs.] 

Then  he  another  and  another  fshaft]  did  expel.    Spenser. 
Syn.  —  To  banish ;  exile ;  eject ;  drive  out.    See  Ban- 
ish. 

Ex-pella-ble  (-la-b1),  a.  Capable  of  being  expelled 
or  driven  out.     "  Expellable  by  heat."  Kirwan. 

Ex-pel1er  (-ler),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  expels. 
Ex-pend'  (§ks-peud'),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Expended  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Expending.]     [L.  expendere,  expensum, 
to  weigh  out,  pay  out,  lay  out ;  ex  out  +  pendere  to 
weigh.     See  Poise,  and  cf.  Spend.]    To  lay  out,  apply, 
or  employ  in  any  way ;  to  consume  by  use  ;  to  use  up  or 
distribute,  either  in  payment  or  in  donations ;  to  spend ; 
as,  they  expend  money  for  food  or  in  charity ;  to  expend 
time,  labor,  and  thought ;  to  expend  hay  in  feeding  cat- 
tle, oil  in  a  lamp,  water  in  mechanical  operations. 
It  my  death  mig:ht  make  this  island  happy  .  .  . 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness.  Shak. 

Ex-pend',  v.  i.     1.  To  be  laid  out,  used,  or  consumed. 
2.  To  pay  out  or  disburse  money. 

They  go  elsewhere  to  enjoy  and  to  expend.    Macaulay. 
Ex-pend'i-tor  (-i-ter),  re.     [LL.]    (0.  Eng.  Law)  A 
disburser ;  especially,  one  of  the  disbursers  of  taxes  for 
the  repair  of  sewers.  Mozley  tSc  W. 

Ex-pend'i-ture  (-T-tiir;  135),  re.     1.  The  act  of  ex- 
pending ;  a  laying  out,  as  of  money  ;  disbursement. 
Our  expenditure  purchased  commerce  and  conquest.  Burke. 
2.  That  which  is  expended  or  paid  out ;  expense. 
The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  this  extensive  country. 

A.  Hamilton. 
Ex-pense'  (§ks-pens'),  re.     [L.  expensa  (sc.  pecunia), 
or  expensum,  iv.  expensus,  p.  p.  of  expendere.    See  Ex- 
pend.]    1.  A   spending   or   consuming ;    disbursement ; 
expenditure. 

Husband  nature's  riches  from  expense.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  expended,  laid  out,  or  consumed ; 
cost ;  outlay  ;  charge  ;  —  sometimes  with  the  notion  of 
loss  or  damage  to  those  on  whom  the  expense  falls ;  as, 
the  expenses  of  war ;  an  expense  of  time. 

Courting  popularity  at  his  party's  expense.     Brougham. 

3.  Loss.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanished  sight.    Spenser. 

Expense  magazine  {Mil.),  a  small  magazine  containing 
ammunition  for  immediate  use.  H.  L.  Scott. 

Ex-pense'fUl  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  expense  ;  costly ; 
chargeable.  [R.]  Sir  H.  Wotton.  —  Ex-pense'lul-ly, 
adv.    [/J.]  — Ex-pense'ful-ness,  re.    [R.] 

Ex-pense'less,  a.     Without  cost  or  expense. 

Ex-pen'slve  (Sks-pen'sTv),  a.  1.  Occasioning  ex- 
pense ;  calling  for  liberal  outlay ;  costly ;  dear ;  liberal ; 
as,  expensive  dress ;  an  expensive  house  or  family. 

War  is  expensive,  and  peace  desirable.  Burke. 

2.  Free  in  expending ;  very  liberal ;  especially,  in  a  bad 
sense  :  extravagant ;  lavish.     [R.] 

An  active,  expensive,  indefatigable  goodness.       Sprat. 
The  idle  and  expetufive  are  dangerous.    Sir  IV.  Temple. 

Syn. —  Costly ;  dear ;  high-priced ;  lavish ;  extravagant. 
—  Ex-pen'slve-ly,  adv.  —  Ex-pen'slve-ness,  n. 


Ez-pe'rl-ence  (5ks-pe'rT-ens),  re.  [F.  experience,  L. 
experientia,  fr.  experiens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  experiri,  ex- 
pertus,  to  try ;  ex  out  -|-  the  root  of  peritus  experienced. 
See  Peril,  and  cf.  Expert.]  1.  Trial,  as  a  test  or  ex- 
periment.    [Obs.] 

She  caused  him  to  make  experierxe 

Upon  wild  beasts.  Spenser. 

2.  The  effect  upon  the  judgment  or  feelings  produced 
by  any  event,  whether  witnessed  or  participated  in  ;  per- 
sonal and  direct  impressions  as  contrasted  with  descrip- 
tion or  fancies ;  personal  acquaintance  ;  actual  enjoyment 
or  suffering.     "  Guided  by  others'  experiences."      Shak. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is 
the  lamp  of  experience.  P.  Henry. 

To  most  men  ex/iei-ience  is  Uke  the  stern  lights  of  a  ship,  which 
illumine  only  the  track  it  has  passed.  Coleridge. 

When  the  consuls  .  .  .  came  in  .  .  .  they  knew  soon  by  ex- 
perience how  slenderly  guarded  against  danger  the  majesty  of 
rulers  is  where  force  is  wanting.  Holland, 

Those  that  undertook  the  religion  of  our  Savior  upon  his 
preaching,  had  no  experience  of  it.  Sharp. 

3.  An  act  of  knowledge,  one  or  more,  by  which  single 
facts  or  general  truths  are  ascertained  ;  experimental 
or  inductive  knowledge ;  hence,  implying  skill,  facility, 
or  practical  wisdom  gained  by  personal  knowledge,  feel- 
ing or  action  ;  as,  a  king  without  experience  of  war. 

Whence  hath  the  mind  all  the  materials  of  reason  and  knowl- 
edge ?    To  this  I  answer  in  one  word,  from  experience.      Locke. 

Experience  may  be  acquired  in  two  ways ;  either,  first,  by 
noticing  facts  without  any  attempt  to  influence  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence  or  to  vary  the  circumstances  under  whictl 
they  occur;  this  is  observation;  or,  secondly,  by  putting  in 
action  causes  or  agents  over  which  v/e  have  control,  and  pur- 
posely varying  their  combinations,  and  noticing  what  effects 
take  place  -,  this  is  experiment.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

Ex-pe'ri-ence,  v.  t.  [imp.  &^.p.JExperienced  (-enst) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Experiencing  (-ch-sing).]  1.  To  make 
practical  acquaintance  with  ;  to  try  personally ;  to  prove 
by  use  or  trial ;  to  have  trial  of ;  to  have  the  lot  or  for- 
tune of  ;  to  have  befall  one  ;  to  be  affected  by  ;  to  feel ; 
as,  to  experience  pain  or  pleasure ;  to  experience  poverty ; 
to  experience  a  change  of  views. 

The  partial  failure  and  disappointment  which  he  had  expert, 
enced  in  India.  ThirlwaU- 

2.  To  exercise  ;  to  train  by  practice. 

The  youthful  sailors  thus  with  early  care 

Their  arms  experience,  and  for  sea  prepare.         Harte. 

To  experience  religion  (TAeoi.),  to  become  a  convert  to 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity ;  to  yield  to  the  power  of  re- 
ligious truth. 

Ex-pe'rl-enced  (-enst),  p.  p.  &  a.  Taught  by  prac- 
tice or  by  repeated  observations;  skillful  or  wise  by 
means  of  trials,  use,  or  observation ;  as,  an  experienced 
physician,  workman,  soldier  ;  an  experienced  eye. 

The  ablest  and  most  experienced  statesmen.    Bancroft, 

Ex-pe'rl-en-cer  (-«n-ser),  re.    1.  One  who  experiences. 

2.  An  experimenter.     [Obs.]  Sir  K.  Digby. 

Ex-pe'ri-ent  (-ent),  a.    Experienced.     [Obs.] 

The  prince  now  ripe  and  full  experient.    Beau.  Sc  Fl. 

Es-pe'ri-en'tial  (-Sn'shal),  a.  Derived  from,  or  per- 
taining to,  experience.  Coleridge, 

It  is  called  empirical  or  experiential, .  .  ,  because  it  is  given  to 
us  by  experience  or  observation,  and  not  obtained  as  the  result 
of  inference  or  reasoning.  Sir  TV.  Hamilton. 

— Ex-pe'ri-en'tlal-ly,  adv.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Ex-pe'ri-en'tial-ism  (-tz'm),  re.  {PMlos.)  The  doc- 
trine that  experience,  either  that  of  ourselves  or  of  oth- 
ers, is  the  test  or  criterion  of  general  knowledge ;  —  op- 
posed to  intuitionalism. 

Experieniialisrm  is,  in  short,  a  philosophical  or  logical  theory, 
not  a  psychological  one.  G.  C.  Robertson. 

Ex-pe'rl-en'tial-ist,  re.  One  who  accepts  the  doctrine 
of  experientialism.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Ex-per'1-ment  (eks-per'I-ment),  re.  [L.  experimen- 
turn,  fr.  experiri  to  try  :  cf.  OF.  esperiment,  experiment. 
See  Experience.]  1.  Atrial  or  special  observation,  made 
to  confirm  or  disprove  something  doubtful ;  esp.,  one  un- 
der conditions  determined  by  the  experimenter ;  an  act  or 
operation  undertaken  in  order  to  discover  some  unknown 
principle  or  effect,  or  to  test,  establish,  or  illustrate  some 
suggested  or  known  truth ;  practical  test ;  proof. 

A  political  erperiment  can  not  be  made  in  a  laboratory,  nor 
determined  in  a  few  liours.  J.  Adams. 

2.  Experience.     [Obs.] 

Adam,  by  sad  experiment  I  know 

How  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  can  find.   Milton. 

Ex-per'i-ment  (-ment),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Experi- 
mented; p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Experimenting.]  To  make  ex- 
periment ;  to  operate  by  test  or  trial ;  —  often  with  ore, 
upon,  or  in,  referring  to  the  subject  of  an  experiment ; 
icith,  referring  to  the  instrument ;  and  by^  referring  to 
the  means ;  as,  to  experiment  upon  electricity ;  he  experi- 
mented in  plowing  vrith  ponies,  or  by  steam  power. 

Ex-per'i-ment,  v.  t.  To  try ;  to  know,  perceive,  or 
prove,  by  trial  or  experience.     [06s.]       Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Ex-per'i-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.   [Cf.  F.  experimental.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  experiment ;  founded  on,  or  derived 
from,  experiment  or  trial ;  as,  experimental  science ; 
given  to,  or  skilled  in,  experiment ;  as,  an  experimenial 
philosopher. 

2.  Known  by,  or  derived  from,  experience ;  as,  expeii- 
mental  religion. 

Ex-per'i-men'tal-lst,  re.  One  who  makes  experiments ; 
an  experimenter.  Whately. 

Ex-per'i-men'tal-lze  {-\?X  v.  i.  To  make  experiments 
(upon) ;  to  experiment.     [R.]  J.  S.  Mill. 

Ex-per'i-men'tal-ly  (-tol-iy),  adv.  By  experiment-, 
by  experience  or  trial.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Ex-per'1-men-ta'rl-an  (-ragn-ta'rT-«n),  a.  Relying  on 
experiment  or  experience.  "An  experimentarian  philos- 
opher." Boyle.  ^11.  One  who  relies  on  experiment  or 
experience.     [Obs.] 

Ex-per'1-men-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  exper- 
imenting ;  practice  by  experiment.  J.  S.  MUU 
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EXPLOIT 


ES-per'i-men'ta-tlve  (eks-pSr'i-men'ta-tTv),  a.  Ex- 
perimental ;  of  the  nature  of  experiment.     [JJ.] 

Es-per'i-men-ta'tor  (eks-per'i-meu-ta'ter),  n.  [LL.] 
An  experimenter.     [iJ.] 

Es-per'i-men'ter  (eks-per'i-men'ter),  n.  One  who 
makes  experiments ;  one  skilled  in  experiments.  Faraday. 

Ex-per'i-men'tist  (-tist),  n.     An  experimenter. 

Es'per-rec'tion  (elss/per-rek'shiin),  n.  [L.  expergisci, 
p.  p.  experrectus,  to  rouse  up  ;  ex  out  +  pergere  to  wake 
up.]     A  waking  up  or  arousing.     \_Obs.']  Holland. 

Ex-pert'  (eks-perf),  a.  [F.  expert,  L.  experlus,  p.  p. 
of  experiri  to  try.  See  Expekjence.]  Taught  by  use, 
practice,  or  experience  ;  experienced ;  having  facility  of 
operation  or  performance  from  practice  ;  knowing  and 
ready  from  much  practice ;  clever ;  skillful ;  as,  an  ex- 
pert surgeon ;  expert  in  chess  or  archery. 

A  valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman.  S/iak. 

What  practice,  howsoe'er  expert 

In  fitting  aptest  words  to  things  .  .  . 

Hath  power  to  give  thee  as  thou  wert  ?     Tennyson. 

Syn.  —  Adroit ;  dexterous ;  clever ;  ready ;  prompt. 

Ex'pert  (eks'pert  or  gks-pert'),  n.  1.  An  expert  or 
experienced  person ;  one  instructed  by  experience ;  one 
who  has  skill,  experience,  or  extensive  knowledge  in  hia 
calling  or  in  any  special  branch  of  learning. 

2.  (Laiv)  (a)  A  specialist  in  a  particular  profession  or 
department  of  science  requiring  for  its  mastery  peculiar 
culture  and  erudition. 

JI^°"  Such  specialists  maybe  witnesses  in  matters  as  to 
which  ordinary  observers  could  not  without  such  aid  form 
just  conclusions,  and  are  liable  for  negligence  m  case  they 
miure  another  from  want  of  proper  qualilcations  or  proper 
care  in  the  exercise  of  their  specialty. 

(6)  A  sworn  appraiser. 

iiX-pert'  (gks-perf),  V.  t.    To  experience.     lObs.} 

Die  would  we  daily,  once  it  to  expert.         Spenser. 

Es-peit1y,  adv.  In  a  skillful  or  dexterous  manner ; 
adroitly ;  with  readiness  and  accuracy. 

Ex-pert'ness,  n.  Skill  derived  from  practice ;  readi- 
-ness;  as,  expertness  in  seamanship,  or  in  reasoning. 

Syn.  —  Facility  ;  readiness  ;  dexterity ;  adroitness  ; 
-skill.    See  Facility. 

Es-pet'i-We  (Sks-pet'i-b'l),  a.  [L.  expetibilis,  fr.  ex- 
petere  to  wish  for;  ex  out -\-petere  to  seek.]  Worthy 
•of  being  wished  for ;  desirable.     [Oto.]  Puller. 

Ex'pi-a-ble  (eks'pi-a-b'l),  a.  [See  Expiate.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  expiated  or  atoned  for ;  as,  an  expiable  of- 
iense  ;  expiable  guilt.  £p.  Hall. 

Ex'pl-ate  (-at),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Expiated  (-a'ted) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Expiatimg  (-a'tmg).]  [L.  expialus,  p.  p. 
•  of  expiare  to  expiate  ;  ex  out  -{-  piare  to  seek  to  appease, 
•to  purify  with  sacred  rites,  fr.  plus  pious.     See  Pious.] 

1.  To  extinguish  the  guilt  of  by  sufferance  of  penalty 
or  some  equivalent ;  to  make  complete  satisfaction  for ; 

1  to  atone  for ;  to  make  amends  for  ;  to  make  expiation 
for ;  as,  to  expiate  a  crime,  guilt,  or  sin. 

To  expiate  his  treason,  hath  naugnt  left.        Milton. 
The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  expiate  the  injury.  Clarendon. 

.2.  To  purify  with  sacred  rites.     [06s.] 

Neither  let  there  be  found  among  vou  any  one  that  shall 
expiate  his  son  or  daughter,  making  tnem  to  pass  through  the 
fixe.  Deut.  xviii.  10  (.Douay  version). 

Ex'pl-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  expialus,  p.  p.]  Terminated. 
iObs.l  Shak. 

Ex'pl-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  expiatio  •  cf.  F.  expia- 
tion.'] 1.  The  act  of  making  satisfaction  or  atonement 
for  any  crime  or  fault;  the  extinguishing  of  guilt  by 
suffering  or  penalty. 

His  liberality  seemed  to  have  something  in  it  of  self-abase- 
ment and  expiation.  W.  Irving. 

2.  The  means  by  which  reparation  or  atonement  for 
crimes  or  sins  is  made ;  an  expiatory  sacrifice  or  offer- 
ing ;  an  atonement. 

Those  shadowy  expiations  weak, 

The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats.  Milton. 

3.  An  act  by  which  the  threats  of  prodigies  were  avert- 
ed among  the  ancient  heathen.     [06s.]  Hayward. 

Ex'pl-a-tist  (eks^pT-a-tlst),  n.     An  expiator.     [iJ.] 

Ex'pi-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [l.]  One  who  makes  expia- 
tion or  atonement. 

Ex'pi-a-tO'ri-OUS  (eks'pi-a^to'rl-us),  a.  Of  an  expia- 
tory nature  ;  expiatory.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ex'pl-a-tO-ry  (eks'pl-a-to-ry),  a.  [L.  expiatorius ;  cf. 
F.  expiatoire.']  Having  power,  or  intended,  to  make  ex- 
piation ;  atoning ;  as,  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 

Ex'pi-late  (eks'pi-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  expilatus,  p.  p.  of  ex- 
pilare  to  pillage;  ex  out,  boTn -j;- pilare  to  plunder.] 
-To  strip  off  ;  to  pillage.     [06s.]  Bp.  Half. 

Ex'pi-la'tlon  (-la'shiln),  n.     [L.  expilatio.]    The  act 

of  expUating  or  stripping  off ;  plunder;  pillage.      [06s.] 

This  ravenous  expilation  of  the  state.  Daniel. 

Ex'pl-la'tor  (Sks'pi-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  pillages  ; 
a  plunderer  ;  a  pillager.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex-pir'a-ble  (eks-pir'a-b'l),  a.  That  may  expire ;  capa- 
■  ble  of  being  brought  to  an  end. 

Gs-pll'ant  (-ant),  n.     One  who  expires  or  is  expiring. 

Es'pl-ra'tion  (Sks'pT-ra'shSin),  n.  [L.  eipiratio,  ex- 
spiratio  :  cf.  F.  expiration.  See  Expire.]  1.  The  act  of 
expiring ;  as :  (a)  (Physiol.)  The  act  or  process  of  breath- 
ing out,  or  forcing  air  from  the  lungs  through  the  nose  or 
.  mouth ;  as,  respiration  consists  of  inspiration  and  expi- 
ration ;  —  opposed  to  inspiration.  (5)  Emission  of  vol- 
atile matter ;  exhalation. 

The  true  cause  of  cold  is  an  expiration  from  the  globe  of  the 
earth.  Bacon. 

(c)  The  last  emission  of  breath  ;  death.  "  The  groan  of 
expiration.''''  Rambler,  (d)  A  coming  to  a  close  ;  cessa- 
tion ;  extinction ;  termination ;  end. 

Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  expired ;  matter  breathed  forth ;  that 
which  is  produced  by  breathing  out,  as  a  sound. 
■JDhe  aspirate  "  he,"  which  is  .  .  .  a  gentle  expiration.  G.Sharp. 


Ex-pIr'a-tO-ry  (Sks-plr'a-to-ry),  a.  (Physiol.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  employed  in,  the  expiration  or  emission  of  air 
from  the  lungs ;  as,  the  expiratory  muscles. 

Ex-pire'  (Sks-pir'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Expired 
(-pird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Expiring.]  [L.  expirare,  exspi- 
rare,  expiratum,  exspiratum ;  ex  out  -f-  spirare  to 
breathe :  cf.  F.  expirer.  See  Spirit.]  1.  To  breathe 
out ;  to  emit  from  the  lungs  ;  to  throw  out  from  the 
mouth  or  nostrils  in  the  process  of  respiration ;  —  op- 
posed to  inspire. 

Anatomy  exhibits  the  lungs  in  a  continual  motion  of  inspir- 
ing and  expiiing  air.  Harvey. 
This  chafed  the  boar ;  his  nostrils  flames  expire.    Dryden. 

2.  To  give  forth  insensibly  or  gently,  as  a  fluid  or 
vapor  ;  to  emit  in  minute  particles ;  to  exhale ;  as,  the 
earth  expires  a  damp  vapor ;  plants  expire  odors. 

The  expiring  of  cold  out  of  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth  in 
winter.  Bacon. 

3.  To  emit ;  to  give  out.     [06s.]  Dryden. 

4.  To  bring  to  a  close ;  to  terminate.     [06s.] 

Expire  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life.  Shak. 

Ex-plre',  V.  i.     1.  To  emit  the  breath. 

2.  To  emit  the  last  breath  ;  to  breathe  out  the  life  ;  to 
die  ;  as,  to  expire  calmly ;  to  expire  in  agony. 

3.  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  cease ;  to  terminate  ;  to  per- 
ish ;  to  become  extinct ;  as,  the  flame  expired  ;  his  lease 
expires  to-day ;  the  month  expired  on  Saturday. 

4.  To  burst  forth ;  to  fly  out  with  a  blast.  [06s.] 
"  The  ponderous  ball  expires.''''  Dryden. 

Ex-pil'lng  (Sks-pirtng),  a.  1.  Breathing  out  air  from 
the  lungs  ;  emitting  fluid  or  volatile  matter  ;  exhaling ; 
breathing  the  last  breath ;  dying  ;  ending ;  terminating. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  uttered  at,  the  time  of  dying  ;  as, 
expiring  words ;  expiring  groans.  ' 

Ex'pl-ry  (6ks'pT-ry  or  6ks-pi'ry),  n.    Expiration. 

He  bad  to  leave  at  the  expiry  of  the  term.  Lamb. 

The  Parliament  .  .  .  now  approaching  the  expiry  of  its  legal 
term.  J.  Jfoj-ley. 

Ex-pls'cate  (Ska-pis'kat),  v.  t.  [L.  expiscalus,  p.  p. 
of  expiscari  to  fish  out ;  ex  out  -{-piscari  to  fish,  piscis 
fish.]  To  fish  out ;  to  find  out  by  skill  or  laborious  in- 
vestigation; to  search  out.  "  To  expiscate  principles." 
[iJ.]  Aichol. 

Dr.  Burton  has  with  much  ingenuity  endeavored  to  expi<Kate 
the  truth  which  may  be  involved  in  them.         W.  L.  Alexander. 

Ex'pls-ca'tlon  (Sks'pTs-ka'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  ex- 
piscating  ;  a  fishing,     [iy  Chapman. 

Ex-pfil'ca-tO-ry  (6ks-pis'ka-to-ry),  a.  Tending  to  fish 
out ;  searching  out.     [iJ.]  Carlyle. 

Ex-plaln'  (5ks-plan'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Explained 
(-pland') ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Explaining.]  [L.  explanare  to 
flatten,  spread  out,  explain  ;  ex  out  +  planare  to  make 
level  or  plain,  planus  plain :  cf .  OF.  esplaner,  explaner. 
See  Plain,  a.,  and  cf.  Esplanade.]  1.  To  flatten;  to 
spread  out ;  to  unfold  ;  to  expand.     [06s.] 

The  horse-chestnut  is  .  .  .  ready  to  explain  its  leaf.    Evelyn. 

2.  To  make  plain,  manifest,  or  intelligible ;  to  clear  of 
obscurity ;  to  expound ;  to  unfold  and  illustrate  the 
meaning  of ;  as,  to  explain  a  chapter  of  the  Bible. 

Commentators  to  explain  the  diflicult  passages  to  you.     Ckiy. 

To  explain  away,  to  get  rid  of  by  explanation.  "  Those 
explain  the  meaning  quite  away. "  Pope. 

Syn. —To  expound  ;  interpret;  elucidate;  clear  up. 

Ex-plain',  v.  i.    To  give  an  explanation. 

£x-plain'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  explanabilis.1  Capa- 
ble of  being  explained  or  made  plain  to  the  understand- 
ing ;  capable  of  being  interpreted.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex-plain'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  explains ;  an  expound- 
er or  expositor ;  a  commentator ;  an  interpreter. 

Bx'pla-nate  (Sks'plS^nat),  a.  [L.  explanatus,  p.  p.  of 
explanare.  See  Explain.]  (Bot.  &Zo'6l.)  Spreading  or 
extending  outwardly  in  a  flat  form. 

Ex'pla-na'tion  (Sks'pla-na'shun),  n.  [L.  explanatio  : 
cf .  OF.  esplanation.  ]  1.  The  act  of  explaining,  expound- 
ing, or  interpreting  ;  the  act  of  clearing  from  obscurity 
and  making  intelligible ;  as,  the  explanation  of  a  passage 
in  Scripture,  or  of  a  contract  or  treaty. 

2.  That  which  explains  or  makes  clear ;  as,  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation. 

3.  The  meaning  attributed  to  anything  by  one  who 
explains  it ;  definition ;  interpretation  ;  sense. 

Different  explanations  [of  the  Trinity].   Bp.  Burnet. 

4.  A  mutual  exposition  of  terms,  meaning,  or  motives, 
with  a  view  to  adjust  a  misunderstanding,  and  reconcile 
differences ;  reconciliation  ;  agreement ;  as,  to  come  to 
an  explanation. 

Syn.  —  Definition ;  description ;  explication  ;  exposi- 
tion ;  interpretation ;  detail.    See  Definition. 

Es-plan'a-tlve  (eks-plSn'a-tTv),  a.  Explanatory. 

Ex-plan'a-tO-ll-ness  (-to-ri-nes),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  explanatory. 

Ex-plan'a-tO-ry  (-to-rj^),  a.  [L.  explanatorius.']  Serv- 
ing to  explain ;  containing  explanation ;  as,  explanatory 
notes.  Swift. 

Ex-plat'  (eks-piat'),  1  f .  i.  [Viet,  ex- -^ plat  OT  plait.'] 

Ex-plats' (-plat'),       (      To  explain ;  to  unfold.  [06s.] 
Like  Solon's  self  explaiest  the  knotty  laws.     B.  Jonson. 

Ex-ple'tlon  (eks-ple'shiln),  n.  [L.  explelio  a  satisfy- 
ing. See  Expletive.]  Accomplishment ;  fulfillment. 
[06s.]  Killingbeck. 

Bx'ple-tlve  (eks'ple-tiv),  a.  [L.  expleiivus,  from  ex- 
pleius,  p.  p.  of  explere  to  fill  up ;  ex  out  -|-  plere  to  fiU, 
akin  toplenus  full :  cf.  F.  expletif.  See  Full.]  Filling 
up  ;  hence,  added  merely  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  ; 
superfluous.     "  Expletive  vmagevy."  Hallam. 

Expletive  phrases  to  plump  his  speech.       Barrow. 

Ex'ple-tive,  n.    A  word,  letter,  or  syllable  not  neces- 
sary to  the  sense,  but  inserted  to  fill  a  vacancy ;  an  oath. 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join. 
And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line.     Pope. 

Ex'ple-tive-ly,  adv.   In  the  manner  of  an  expletive. 


Ex'ple-tO-ry  (5ks'ple-to-ry),  a.  Serving  to  fill  up ;  ex- 
pletive ;  superfluous ;  as,  an  expletory  word.  Bp.  Burnet, 

Ex'pli-ca-ble  (Sks'pli-ka-b'l),  a.  [h.  explicabilis :  cf. 
F.  explicable.]  Capable  of  being  explicated  ;  that  may 
be  explained  or  accounted  for ;  admitting  explanation. 

It  is  not  explicable  upon  any  grounds.  Burke. 

Ex'pU-ca-ble-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  explicable. 

Ex'pli-cate  (-kat),  a.  [L.  expUcatus,  p.  p.  of  expli. 
care.]    Evolved;  unfolded.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ex'pli-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Explicated 
(-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Explicating  O-ka'ting).]  1.  To 
unfold  ;  to  expand ;  to  lay  open.  [06s.]  "  They  expli- 
cate the  leaves."  Blackmore. 

2.  To  unfold  the  meaning  or  sense  of  ;  to  explain ;  to 
clear  of  difficulties  or  obscurity ;  to  interpret. 

The  last  verse  of  his  last  satire  is  not  yet  sufficientiv  expli. 
cated.  Dryden. 

Ex'pll-ca'tion  (-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  explicatio :  cf.  F. 
explication.]  1.  The  act  of  opening,  unfolding,  or  ex- 
plaining; explanation;  exposition;  interpretation. 

The  explication  of  our  Savior's  parables.     Atterbury. 

2.  The  sense  given  by  an  expositor.  Bp.  Burnet, 

Ex'pli-ca-tlve  (Sks'plT-ka-ttv ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  expli- 
calif.]  Serving  to  unfold  or  explain  ;  tending  to  lay  open 
to  the  understanding  ;  explanatory.      Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Ex'pli-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  unfolds  or 
explains  :  an  expounder ;  an  explainer. 

Ex'pli-ca'tO-ry  (-to-ry  ;  277),  a.  Explicative.  Barrow. 

II  Ex'pli-cit  (eks'plT-sit).  [LL.,  an  abbreviation  of 
explicitus  {est  liber)  the  book  (which  anciently  was  a  roll 
of  parchment)  is  unfolded  (and,  of  course,  "  finished  "). 
See  Explicit,  a.]  A  word  formerly  used  (s.s  finis  is  now) 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  book  to  indicate  the  end. 

Ex-pllc'it  (Sks-plis'Tt),  a.  [L.  explicitus,  p.  p.  of  ei- 
plicare  to  unfold  :  cf .  F.  explicite.  See  Explicate,  Ex- 
PLorr.]  1.  Not  implied  merely,  or  conveyed  by  implica- 
tion ;  distinctly  stated  ;  plain  in  language  ;  open  to  the 
understanding ;  clear ;  not  obscure  or  ambiguous ;  ex- 
press ;  unequivocal ;  as,  an  explicit  declaration. 

The  language  of  the  charter  was  too  explicit  to  admit  of  a 
doubt.  Bancroft. 

2.  Having  no  disguised  meaning  or  reservation ;  unre- 
served ;  outspoken  ;  —  applied  to  persons  ;  as,  he  was 
earnest  and  explicit  in  his  statement. 

Explicit  function.    {Math.)  See  under  Function. 

Syn.  —  Express ;  clear  ;  plain ;  open ;  mireserved ;  un- 
ambiguous. —  Explicit,  Express.  Explicit  denotes  a  set- 
ting forth  in  the  plainest  language,  so  that  the  meaning 
can  not  be  misunderstood  ;  as,  an  explicit  promise.  Ex- 
press is  stronger  than  explicit :  it  adds  force  to  clearness. 
An  express  promise  or  engagement  is  not  only  unambig- 
uous, out  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  with  the  most  binding 
hold  on  the  conscience.  An  explicit  statement ;  a  cleat 
and  explicit  notion ;  explicit  directions ;  no  words  can 
be  more  explicit.  An  express  command  ;  an  express  pro- 
hibition. An  express  declaration  goes  forcibly  and 
directly  to  the  point.  An  explicit  declaration  leaves  noth- 
ing ambiguous."    C.  J.  Smith. 

Es-pllc'it-ly  (Sks-plis'tt-iy),  adv.  In  an  explicit  man- 
ner ;  clearly ;  plainly ;  without  disguise  or  reservation  of 
meaning  ;  not  by  inference  or  implication ;  as,  he  explic- 
itly avows  his  intention. 

Ex-plic'lt-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  explicit; 
clearness ;  directness.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ex-plode'  (5ks-plod'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exploded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exploding.]  [L.  explodere,  explosum,  to 
drive  out,  drive  out  a  player  by  clapping ;  ex  out  -f- 
plaudere,  plodere,  to  clap,  strike,  applaud :  cf.  OF.  ea> 
ploder.  See  Plausible.]  1.  To  become  suddenly  ex- 
panded into  a  great  volume  of  gas  or  vapor ;  to  burst 
violently  into  flame ;  as,  gunpowder  explodes. 

2.  To  burst  with  force  and  a  loud  report ;  to  detonate, 
as  a  shell  filled  vrith  powder  or  the  like  material,  or  as  a 
boiler  from  too  great  pressure  of  steam. 

3.  To  burst  forth  with  sudden  violence  and  noise  ;  as, 
at  this,  his  wrath  exploded. 

Ex-plode',  V.  t.    1.  To  drive  from  the  stage  by  noisy 
expressions  of  disapprobation  ;  to  hoot  off ;  to  drive  away 
or  reject  noisily  ;  as,  to  explode  a  play.     [06s.] 
Him  old  and  young 
Exploded,  and  had  seized  with  violent  hands.    Milton* 

2.  To  bring  into  disrepute,  and  reject ;  to  drive  from 
notice  and  acceptance  ;  as,  to  explode  a  scheme,  fashion, 
or  doctrine. 

Old  exploded  contrivances  of  mercantile  fraud.     Burke. 
To  explode  and  exterminate  dark  atheism.       Bentley. 

3.  To  cause  to  explode  or  burst  noisily ;  to  detonate ; 
as,  to  explode  powder  by  touching  it  with  fire. 

4.  To  drive  out  with  violence  and  noise,  as  by  powder. 

But  late  the  kindled  powder  did  explode 

The  massy  ball  and  tne  brass  tube  unload.    Blackmore, 

Ez-plod'ent  (-ent),  n.  1.  An  instrument  or  agent 
causing  explosion ;  an  exploder ;  also,  an  explosive. 

2.  See  Explosive,  n.,  2. 

Ex-plod'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  or  that  which  ex- 
plodes. 

2.  One  who  rejects  an  opinion  or  scheme  with  open 
contempt.  South. 

Ex-plolt'  (Sks-ploif),  n.  [OE.  esploit  success,  OF, 
esploit,  espleit,  revenue,  product,  vigor,  force,  exploit,  F. 
exploit  exploit,  fr.  L.  explicitum,  prop  p.  p.  neut.  of  ex- 
plicare  to  unfold,  display,  exhibit ;  ex  +  plicare  to  fold. 
See  Ply,  and  cf.  Explicit,  Explicate.]  1.  A  deed  or 
act ;  especially,  a  heroic  act ;  a  deed  of  renown ;  an  ad- 
venturous or  noble  achievement ;  as,  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Ripe  for  exploiu  and  mighty  enterprises.  Shak. 

2.  Combat;  war.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Ex-ploit',  V.  t.    1.  To  achieve.     [06s.] 

He  made  haste  to  exploit  some  warlike  service.    Holland. 

2.  [F.  exploiter.]  To  utilize ;  to  make  available ;  to 
get  the  value  or  usefulness  out  of  ;  as,  to  exploit  a  mine 
or  agricultural  lands ;  to  exploit  public  opinion.  [Becent] 
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3.  Hence :  To  draw  an  illegitimate  profit  from ;  to 
speculate  on ;  to  put  upon.     iMecenf] 

In  no  sense  whatever  does  a  man  who  accumulates  a  fortune 
by  legitimate  industry  exploit  his  employes  or  make  his  capital 
"out  of*  anybody  else.  W.  G.  Suynner. 

Ex'plol-ta'tion  (Sks'ploi-ta'shuu),  n.  [F.]  The  act 
of  exploiting  or  utilizing.  J.  D.  Whitney. 

Ex-plol'ture  (Sks-ploi'tilr  ;  135),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
exploiting  or  accomplishing ;  acliievement.  [06i.]  Udall. 

2.  Exploitation.  Harper's  Mag. 

Ex-plor'a-ble  (Sks-plor'a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  ex- 
plored ;  as,  an  explorable  region. 

Es-plo'rate  (eks-plo'rat),  v.  t.  [L.  explorare,  explora- 
tum.1    To  explore.    [Ofc.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex'plo-ra'tion  (Sks'plo-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  exploralio  : 
of.  F.  exploration.']  The  act  of  exploring,  penetrating, 
or  ranging  over  for  purposes  of  discovery,  especially  of 
geograpliical  discovery  ;  examination  ;  as,  the  explora- 
tion oi  unknown  countries ;  (i)/erf.)  physical  examination. 
"An  exploration  of  doctrine."  Bp.  Hall. 

Es-plor'a-tive  (Sks-plor'a-tTv),  a.    Exploratory. 

Es'plo-ra'tor  (Sks'plo-ra'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  ex- 
plores ;  one  who  examines  closely  ;  a  searcher. 

Ex-plor'a-tO-ry  (Sks-plor'a-to-ry  or  Sks-plSr'-;  277), 
a.  [L.  exploratorius.']  Serving  or  intended  to  explore  j 
searching;  examining;  explorative.  Sir  H.  Walton. 

Ex-plore'  (eks-plor'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Explored 
(-plord');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Explobtng.]  [L.  explorare 
to  explore ;  ex  out  +  plorare  to  cry  out,  to  cry  aloud, 
prob.  orig,,  to  cause  to  flow ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  flow :  cf.  F. 
explorer.]  1,  To  seek  for  or  after ;  to  strive  to  attain 
by  search ;  to  look  wisely  and  carefully  for.     [Ote.] 

Explores  the  lost,  the  wandering  sheep  directs.     Pope. 

2.  To  search  through  or  into ;  to  penetrate  or  range 
over  for  discovery ;  to  examine  thoroughly ;  as,  to  ex- 
plore new  countries  or  seas ;  to  explore  the  depths  of  sci- 
ence.    "  Hidden  frauds  [to]  explore. "  Dryden. 

Es-plore'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  exploring ;  ex- 
ploration.    [-B-X  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Es-plor'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  explores ;  also,  an  ap- 
paratus with  which  one  explores,  as  a  diving  bell. 

Ex-plor'ing,  a.  Employed  in,  or  designed  for,  ex- 
ploration.    "  Exploring  parties."  Bancroft. 

Ex-plO'Slon  (Iks-plo'zhiin),  n.  [L.  explosio  a  driving 
off  by  clapping:  cf.  F.  explosion  explosion.  See  Ex- 
plode.] 1.  The  act  of  exploding;  detonation;  a  chem- 
ical action  which  causes  the  sudden  formation  of  a  great 
volume  of  expanded  gas ;  as,  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
of  fire  damp,  etc. 

2.  A  bursting  with  violence  and  loud  noise,  because  of 
internal  pressure;  as,  the  explosion  of  a  gun,  a  bomb, 
a  steam  boiler,  etc. 

3.  A  violent  outburst  of  feeling,  manifested  by  excited 
language,  action,  etc. ;  as,  an  explosion  of  wrath. 

A  formidable  explosion  of  high-church  fanaticism.    Macaulay. 

Ex-plo'sive  (-siv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  explosi/.]  Driving  or 
bursting  out  with  violence  and  noise  ;  causing  explosion  ; 
as,  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder. 

Es-plo'slve,  n.  1.  An  explosive  agent ;  a  compound 
or  mixture  susceptible  of  a  rapid  chemical  reaction,  as 
gunpowder,  or  nitro-glycerin. 

2.  A  sound  produced  by  an  explosive  impulse  of  the 
breath ;  (Phonetics)  one  of  the  consonants  p,  b,  t,  d,  k, 
S,  which  are  sounded  with  a  sort  of  explosive  power  of 
voice.     [See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  155-7, 184.] 

Ex-plO'sive-ly,  adv.    In  an  explosive  manner. 

Ex-po'Ii-a'tlon  (eks-po'li-a'shiin),  n.  See  Exspolia- 
TioN.     [OJi.]  .  Bp.  Hall. 

Ex-pol'ish  (eks-p51'ish),  v.  t.  [Cf.  L.  expolire.  See 
Polish.]    To  polish  thoroughly.     [06i.]  Heywood. 

Ex-pone'  (eks-pon'),  v.  t.  [OE.  exponen.  See  Ex- 
pound.] To  expound ;  to  explain ;  also,  to  expose ;  to 
imperil.     [Old  Eng.  &  Scotch]  Drummond. 

Ex-po'nent  (Sks-po'nent),  n.  [L.  exponens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  exponere  to  put  out,  set  forth,  expose.  See  Ex- 
pound.] 1.  (Alg.)  A  number,  letter,  or  any  quantity 
written  on  the  right  hand  of  and  above  another  quantity, 
and  denoting  how  many  times  the  latter  is  repeated  as  a 
factor  to  produce  the  power  indicated  ;  thus  a^  denotes 
the  second  power,  and  a^  the  3:th  power,  of  a  (2  and  x 
being  the  exponents).  A  fractional  exponent,  or  in- 
dex, is  used  to  denote  the  root  of  a  quantity.  Thus,  a'  de- 
notes the  third  or  cube  root  of  a. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stands  as  an  index  or 
representative  ;  as,  the  leader  of  a  party  is  the  exponent 
of  its  principles. 

Exponent  of  a  ratio,  the  quotient  arising  when  the  ante- 
cedent is  divided  by  the  consequent ;  thus,  6  is  the  expo- 
nent  of  the  ratio  of  30  to  6.    [iJ.J 

Es'po-nen'tial  (Sks'po-nen'shal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  exponen- 
liel.]  Pertaining  to  exponents ;  involving  variable  expo- 
nents ;  as,  an  exponential  expression  ;  exponential  calcu- 
lus ;  an  exponential  function. 

Exponential  curve,  a  curve  whose  nature  is  defined  by 
means  ofan  exponential  equation.  —  Exponential  equation, 
an  equation  which  contains  an  exponential  quantity,  or 
in  which  the  unknown  quantity  enters  as  an  exponent.  — 
Exponential  quantity  {Math.),  a  quantity  whose  exponent 
is  uiiknown  or  variable,  as  a^.  —  Exponential  series,  a  series 
derived  from  the  development  of  exponential  equations 
or  quantities. 

Ex-port'  (5ks-port'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exported  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exporting.]  [L.  exportare,  exportatum  ; 
ex  out  -|-  poriare  to  carry  :  cf.  F.  exporter.  See  Port 
demeanor.]     1.  To  carry  away;  to  remove.     [Obs.] 

[They]  export  honor  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return  in 
envy.  Bacon. 

2.  To  carry  or  send  abroad,  or  out  of  a  country,  espe- 
oially  to  foreign  countries,  as  merchandise  or  commodi- 
ties in  the  way  of  commerce;  —  the  opposite  of  import; 
as,  to  export  grain,  cotton,  cattle,  goods,  etc. 

Ex'port  (Sks'port),  n.  1.  The  act  of  exporting ;  ex- 
portation ;  as,  to  prohibit  the  export  of  wheat  or  tobacco. 


2.  That  which  is  exported ;  a  commodity  conveyed 
from  one  country  or  State  to  another  in  the  way  of  traf- 
fic ;  — used  chiefly  in  the  plural,  exports. 

The  ordinary  course  of  exchange  .  .  .  between  two  places 
must  likewise  be  an  indication  of  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
exjiorts  and  imports.  A.  Smith. 

Ex-port'a-bil'1-ty  (gks-port'4-bil'i-ti^),  n.  The  quali- 
ty or  state  of  being  suitable  for  exportation. 

To  increase  the  exporiabitittj  of  native  goods.    J.  P.  Peters. 

Ex-port'a-ble  (Sks-port'a-b'l),  a.  Suitable  for  expor- 
tation ;  as,  exportable  products. 

Ex'por-ta'tlon  (6ks'por-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  exportatio  : 
cf.  F.  exp07-iation.]  1.  The  act  of  exporting  ;  the  act  of 
conveying  or  sending  commodities  abroad  or  to  another 
country,  in  the  course  of  commerce. 

2.  Commodity  exported ;  an  export. 

3.  The  act  of  carrying  out.     [i?.]  Bourne. 
Ex-port'er  (Sks-porfer),  n.     One  who  exports ;   the 

person  who  sends  goods  or  commodities  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, in  the  way  of  commerce ;  • —  opposed  to  importer. 

Ex-pOS'al  (Sks-poz'al),  n.     Exposure.  Swi/t. 

Ex-pose'  (Sks-poz'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exposed 
(-pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Exposing.]  [F.  exposer  ;  pref. 
ex-  (L.  ex  out)  -{-poser  to  place.  See  Pose,  v.  t.]  1.  To 
set  forth ;  to  set  out  to  public  view  ;  to  exhibit ;  to 
show  ;  to  display ;  as,  to  expose  goods  for  sale  ;  to  ex- 
pose pictures  to  public  inspection. 

Tliose  who  seek  truth  only,  freely  expose  their  principles  to 
the  test,  and  are  pleased  to  have  them  examined.  Locke. 

2.  To  lay  bare  ;  to  lay  open  to  attack,  danger,  or  any- 
thing objectionable ;  to  render  accessible  to  anythmg 
which  may  affect,  especially  detrimentally  ;  to  make  lia- 
ble ;  as,  to  expose  one's  self  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  to 
cold,  insult,  danger,  or  ridicule  ;  to  expose  an  army  to 
destruction  or  defeat. 

£x]wse  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel.  Stiak. 

3.  To  deprive  of  concealment ;  to  discover ;  to  lay  open 
to  public  inspection,  or  bring  to  public  notice,  as  a  thing 
that  shuns  publicity,  something  criminal,  shameful,  or 
the  like ;  as,  to  expose  the  faults  of  a  neighbor. 

You  only  exjiose  the  folUes  of  men,  without  arraigning  their 
vices.  Vryden. 

4.  To  disclose  the  faults  or  reprehensible  practices 
of ;  to  lay  open  to  general  condemnation  or  contempt  by 
making  public  the  character  or  arts  of  ;  as,  to  expose  a 
cheat,  liar,  or  hypocrite. 

II  Ex'po's^'  (eks'po'za'),  n.  [F.,  prop.  p.  p.  of  ex- 
poser.  See  Expose,  v.  t.]  A  formal  recital  or  exposition 
of  facts ;  exposure,  or  revelation,  of  something  which 
some  one  wished  to  keep  concealed. 

Ex-pos'ed-ness  (eks-poz'Sd-nes),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing exposed,  laid  open,  or  unprotected  ;  as,  an  exposed- 
}iess  to  sin  or  temptation. 

Ex-pos'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  exposes  or  discloses. 

Es'po-sl'tlon  (Sks'po-zTsh'iin),  n.  [L.  expositio,  fr. 
exponere,  expositum :  cf.  F.  exposition.    See  Expound.] 

1.  The  act  of  exposing  or  laying  open  ;  a  setting  out 
or  displaying  to  public  view. 

2.  The  act  of  expounding  or  of  laying  open  the  sense 
or  meaning  of  an  author,  or  a  passage ;  explanation  ;  in- 
terpretation;  the  sense  put  Upon  a  passage,  a  law,  or 
the  like,  by  an  interpreter ;  hence,  a  work  containing  ex- 
planations or  interpretations ;  a  commentary. 

You  know  the  law  ;  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound.  Shak. 

3.  Situation  or  position  with  reference  to  direction  of 
view  or  accessibility  to  influence  of  sun,  wind,  etc. ;  ex- 
posure ;  as,  an  easterly  exposition ;  an  exposition  to  the 
sun.     [Obs.]  Arbuthnot. 

4.  A  public  exhibition  or  show,  as  of  industrial  and 
artistic  productions;  as,  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878. 
[A  Gallicism] 

Ex-pos'1-tlve  (§ks-p5zt-tiv),  a.  Serving  to  explain  ; 
expository.  Bp.  Pearson. 

Ex-pos'1-tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.  See  Expound.]  One  who, 
or  that  which,  expounds  or  explains ;  an  expounder ;  a 
commentator.  Bp.  Horsley, 

Es-pos'i-to-ry  (-t6-ri^),  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing, exposition  ;  serving  to  explain  ;  explanatory  ;  illus- 
trative ;  exegetical. 
A  glossary  or  expository  index  to  the  poetical  writers.  Johnson. 

II  Ex'  post'  fac'to,  or  II  Ex'  post'fac'to  (eks'  post' 
fSk'to).  [L.,  from  what  is  done  afterwards.]  (Law) 
From  or  by  an  after  act,  or  thing  done  afterward ;  in 
consequence  of  a  subsequent  act ;  retrospective. 

Ex  post  facto  law,  a  law  which  operates  by  after  enact- 
ment. The  phrase  is  popularly  applied  to  any  law,  civil 
or  criminal,  which  is  enacted  with  a  retrospective  effect, 
and  with  intention  to  produce  that  effect ;  but  in  its  true 
application,  as  employed  in  American  law,  it  relates  only 
to  crimes,  and  signifies  a  law  which  retroacts,  by  way  of 
criminal  punishment,  upon  that  which  was  not  a  crime 
before  its  passage,  or  whicli  raises  the  grade  of  an  offense, 
or  renders  an  act  punishable  in  a  more  severe  manner 
than  it  was  wlien  committed.  Ex  post  facto  laws  are 
held  to  be  contrary  to  tlie  fundamental  principles  of  a 
free  government,  and  tlie  States  are  prohibited  from 
passing  such  laws  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Burrill.    Kent. 

Ex-pos'tu-late  (eks-p6s'ti5-lat ;  135),  v.  i.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Expostulated  (-la'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Expostu- 
lating.] [L.  expostulatus,  p.  p.  of  expostulare  to  de- 
mand vehemently;  ex  out  -[-  postulare  to  ask,  require. 
See  Postulate.]  To  reason  earnestly  with  a  person  on 
some  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  representing  the  wrong 
he  lias  done  or  intends,  and  urging  him  to  make  redress 
or  to  desist ;  to  remonstrate ;  —  followed  by  with. 

Men  expostulate  with  erring  friends  ;  they  bring  accusations 
against  enemies  who  have  done  them  a  wrong.     Jowctt  (  Time.'). 

Syn.  — To  remonstrate  ;  reason.    See  Remonstrate. 

Ex-pos'tu-late,  v.  t.    To  discuss ;  to  examine.  [Obs.] 

To  expostulate 
Whnt  maiesty  should  be,  what  duty  is.  Shak. 

Ex-pOS'tU-la'tlon  (-la'shtin),  n.  [L.  expostulatio.] 
The  act  of  expostulating  or  reasoning  with  a  person  in 


opposition  to  some  impropriety  of   conduct ;   remon- 
strance ;  earnest  and  kindly  protest ;  dissuasion. 

We  must  use  expostulation  kindly.  Shak, 

Ez-pos'tU-la'tor  (Sks-pGs'tii-Ia'ter ;  135),  n.  One  who 
expostulates.  Lamb. 

Ex-pos'tU-la-tO-ry  (-lA-to-rj'),  a.  Containing  expostu- 
lation or  remonstrance  ;  as,  an  expostulatory  discourse 
or  letter. 

Ex-pos'ture  (-tiir ;  135) ,  n.  [Cf .  Imposture.]  Ex- 
posure.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

Ex-po'sure  (Sks-p^zhiir ;  135),  n.     [From  Expose.] 

1.  The  act  of  exposing  or  laying  open,  setting  forth, 
laying  bare  of  protection,  depriving  of  care  or  conceal- 
ment, or  setting  out  to  reprobation  or  contempt. 

The  exposure  of  Fuller  .  .  .  put  an  end  to  the  practices  of 
that  vile  tribe.  Macaulay. 

2.  The  state  of  being  exposed  or  laid  open  or  bare; 
openness  to  danger ;  accessibility  to  anything  that  may 
affect,  especially  detrimentally  ;  as,  exposure  to  observa- 
tion, to  cold,  to  inconvenience. 

"When  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid. 

That  suffer  in  exposure.  Shak. 

3.  Position  as  to  points  of  compass,  or  to  influences  of 
climate,  etc.     "Under  a  southern  exjoojure."      Evelyn. 

The  best  exposure  of  the  two  lor  woodcocks.    Sir  TV.  Scott, 

4.  (Photog.)  The  exposing  of  a  sensitized  plate  to  the 
action  of  light. 

Ex-pound'  (Sks-pound'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
pounded ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Expounding.]  [OE.  exponen, 
expounen,  expounden,  fr.  L.  exponere  to  set  out,  expose, 
expound  ;  ex  out  -|-  ponere  to  put ;  cf .  OF.  expondre,  es- 
pondre.  See  Position.]  1.  To  lay  open  ;  to  expose  to 
view ;  to  examine.     [Obs.] 

He  ex2)0unded  both  his  pockets.  Hudihraa. 

2.  To  lay  open  the  meaning  of  ;  to  explain  ;  to  clear 
of  obscurity  ;  to  interpret ;  as,  to  expound  a  text  of 
Scripture,  a  law,  a  word,  a  meaning,  or  a  riddle. 

Exjjound  this  matter  more  fully  to  me.       Buntjan. 
Ex-pound'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  expounds  or  explains ; 
an  interpreter. 

Ex-press'  (gks-pr6s'),  a.     [F.  expres,  L.  expressus,  p. 
p.  of  exprimere  to  express ;  ex  out  +  prem  ere  to  press. 
See  Press.]     1.  Exactly  representing  ;  exact. 
Their  human  countenance 
The  express  resemblance  of  the  gods.  3fiUon, 

2.  Directly  and  distinctly  stated ;  declared  in  terms  ; 
not  implied  or  left  to  inference  ;  made  unambiguous  by 
intention  and  care  ;  clear  ;  not  dubious ;  as,  express  con- 
sent ;  an  express  statement. 

I  have  express  commandment.  Shak. 

3.  Intended  for  a  particular  purpose ;  relating  to  an 
express ;  sent  on  a  particular  errand  ;  dispatched  with 
special  speed  ;  as,  an  express  messenger  or  train.  Also 
used  adverbially. 

A  messenger  sent  express  from  the  other  world.    Atierhury. 

Express  color.    (Law)  See  the  Note  under  Color,  re.,  8. 

Syn.— Explicit ;  clear;  unambiguous.    See  Explicit. 

Ex-press',  re.     [Cf.   F.   expres  a  messenger.]     1.  A 

clear  image  or  representation ;  an  expression ;  a  plain 

declaration.     [Obs.] 

The  only  remanent  express  of  Christ's  sacrifice  on  earth. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  A  messenger  sent  on  a  special  errand ;  a  courier ; 
hence,  a  regular  and  fast  conveyance ;  commonly,  a  com- 
pany or  system  for  the  prompt  and  safe  transportation  of 
merchandise  or  parcels ;  also,  a  railway  train  for  trans- 
porting passengers  or  goods  with  speed  and  punctuality. 

3.  An  express  office. 

She  charged  him  ...  to  ask  at  the  express  if  anything  came 
up  from  town.  E.  E.  Hale. 

4.  That  which  is  sent  by  an  express  messenger  or 
message.     [Obs.]  Eikon  Basilike, 

Express  office,  an  office  where  packages  for  an  express 
axe  received  or  delivered. 

Ex-press',  v.  t.     [i^np.  &  p.  p.  Expressed  (-prSsf) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Expressing.]     [Cf.  OF.   e.':presser,  ex- 

presser,  L.  exprimere,  expressum.    See  Express,  a.  ;  cf. 

Sprain.]     1.  To  press  or  squeeze  out ;  as,  to  express  the 

juice  of  grapes,  or  of  apples  ;  hence,  to  extort ;  to  elicit. 

All  the  fruits  out  of  which  drink  is  expressed.       Bacon. 

And  th'  idle  breath  all  utterly  expressed.        Spenser. 

Halters  and  racks  can  not  express  from  thee 

More  than  thy  deeds.  B,  Jonson. 

2.  To  make  or  offer  a  representation  of  ;  to  show  by  a 
copy  or  likeness ;  to  represent ;  to  resemble. 

Each  skillful  artist  shall  express  thy  form.    E-  Smith. 
So  kids  and  whelps  their  sires  and  dams  exp7-ess.  I>ryden. 

3.  To  give  a  true  impression  of ;  to  represent  and 
make  known  ;  to  manifest  plainly ;  to  show  in  general ; 
to  exhibit,  as  an  opinion  or  feeling,  by  a  look,  gesture, 
and  esp.  by  language  ;  to  declare  ;  to  utter  ;  to  tell. 

My  words  express  my  purpose.  Shak, 

They  expressed  in  their  lives  those  excellent  doctrines  of 

morahty.  Addison. 

4.  To  make  known  the  opinions  or  feelings  of;  to 
declare  what  is  in  the  mind  of ;  to  show  (one's  sell) ; 
to  cause  to  appear ;  —  used  reflexively. 

Mr.  Phillips  did  express  himself  with  much  indignation 
against  me,  one  evening.  Pope. 

5.  To  denote  ;  to  designate. 

Moses  and  Aaron  took  these  men,  which  arc  expressed  by  theii 
names.  I\'um.  i.  17. 

6.  To  send  by  express  messenger ;  to  forward  by 
special  opportunity,  or  through  the  medium  of  an  ex- 
press ;  as,  to  express  a  package. 

Syn.— To  declare  ;  utter;  signify;  testify;  intimate. 

Ex-press'age  (Sks-prSslSj ;  48),  n.  Tlie  cliarge  for 
carrying  a  parcel  by  express. 

Ex-press'i-ble  (-V-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  expressed, 
squeezed  out,  sliown,  represented,  or  uttered.  —  Ez- 
press'1-bly,  adv. 
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Ex-pres'slon  (Sks-prgsh'Qn),  n.  [L.  expressio:  cf. 
V.  expression.']  1.  The  act  of  expressing;  the  act  of 
forcing  out  by  pressure  ;  as,  the  expression  of  juices  or 
oils ;  also,  of  extorting  or  eliciting  ;  as,  a  forcible  expres- 
tion  of  truth. 

2.  The  act  of  declaring  or  signifying  ;  declaration ;  ut- 
terance ;  as,  an  expression  of  the  public  wiU. 

With  this  tone  of  philosophy  were  mingled  expressions  of 
sympathy.  Frescott. 

3.  Lively  or  vivid  representation  of  meaning,  senti- 
ment, or  feeling,  etc. ;  significant  and  impressive  indi- 
cation, whether  by  language,  appearance,  or  gesture  ; 
that  manner  or  style  which  gives  life  and  suggestive 
force  to  ideas  and  sentiments  ;  as,  he  reads  with  expres- 
sion ;  her  performance  on  the  piano  has  expression. 

The  imitators  of  Shakespeare,  fixing  their  attention  on  his 
wonderful  power  of  expression^  liave  directed  their  imitation  to 
this.  M.  Arnold. 

4.  That  which  is  expressed  by  a  countenance,  a  pos- 
ture, a  work  of  art,  etc. ;  look,  as  indicative  of  thought 
or  feeling.     "The  expression  of  an  eye."  Tennyson. 

It  still  wore  the  maje.ity  of  earpression  so  conspicuous  in  his 
portraits  by  the  inimitable  pencil  of  Titian.  Prescott. 

5.  A  form  of  words  in  which  an  idea  or  sentiment  is 
conveyed  ;  a  mode  of  speech ;  a  phrase  ;  as,  a  common 
expression  ;  an  odd  expression. 

6.  {Slath.)  The  representation  of  any  quantity  by  its 
appropriate  characters  or  signs. 

Past  expression.  Beyond  expression,  beyond  the  power  of 
description.    "  Beyond  expression  hvight."  Milton. 

Ex-pres'slon-al  (-al),  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  expres- 
sion ;  phraseological ;  also,  viTidly  representing  or  sug- 
gesting an  idea  or  sentiment.        Fitzed.  Hall.    Ruskin. 

Ex-pres'sion-less,  a.    Destitute  of  expression. 

Es-press'ive    (gks-prSs'Tv),  a.      [Cf.    F.   expressif.'] 

1.  Serving  to  express,  utter,  or  represent ;  indicative  ; 
commtmicative  ;  — followed  by  of ;  as,  words  expressive 
of  his  gratitude. 

Each  verse  so  swells  expressive  of  her  woes.       Tickell. 

2.  Full  of  expression  ;  vividly  representing  the  mean- 
ing or  feeling  meant  to  be  conveyed ;  significant ;  em- 
phatic ;  as,  expressive  looks  or  words. 

You  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list  of  too  cold  an 

adieu  ;  be  more  expressive  to  them.  Shak. 

Through  her  expressive  eyes  her  soul  distinctly  spoke. 

Littelton. 

—  Es-press'lve-ly,  adv.  — Ex-press'lve-ness,  n. 

Ex-pressl7,  adv.  In  an  express  manner ;  in  direct 
terms ;  with  distinct  purpose  ;  particularly  ;  as,  a  book 
written  expressly  for  the  young. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  came  expressly  unto  Ezekiel.  Ezek.  i.  3. 
I  am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship.  Shak. 

Es-press'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Expeessmen  (-men).  A 
person  employed  in  the  express  business ;  also,  the  driver 
of  a  job  wagon.  W.  D.  Howells. 

Es-press'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ex- 
press ;  definiteness.     [05s.]  Hammond. 

Ex-pres'sure  (Sks-presh'ur ;  135),  n.    The  act  of  ex- 
pressing ;  expression  ;  utterance ;  representation.    [06s.] 
An  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath  or  pen  can  give  expressure  to.  Sliak. 

Ez-prlme'  (eks-prim'),  v.  t.  [L.  exprimere,  or  F.  ex- 
primer.    See  Express.]    To  express.     [06s.] 

Ex'pro-brate  (6ks'pro-brat),  v.  t.  [L.  exprobratus,  p.  p. 
of  exprobrare  ;  ex  out  -\-  probrum  a  shameful  or  disgrace- 
ful act.]  To  charge  upon  with  reproach ;  to  upbraid, 
[jy  Sir  T.  Browne. 

_  £k'prO-bra'tlon  (Sks'pro-bra'shiin),  n.  [L.  exprobra- 
tio  :  cf.  F.  exprobration.]  Reproacliful  accusation ;  up- 
braiding.    [06s.] 

A  fearful  exprohration  of  our  unworthiness.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Es-pro1)ra-tive  (Sks-proOira-tTv),  )  a.   Expressing  re- 

Es-pro'bra-tO-ry  (-pro'bra-to-ry),  )  proach  ;  upbraid- 
ing ;  reproachful.     [iJ.]  Sir  A.  Shirley. 

Es-pro'prl-ate  (-pri-at),  v.  t.  [L.  ex  out,  from  -\-  pro- 
prius  one's  own  :  cf .  F.  exproprier .]  To  put  out  of  one's 
possession ;  to  surrender  the  ownership  of ;  also,  to  de- 
prive of  possession  or  proprietary  rights.  Boyle. 

Expropriate  these  [bad  landlords]  as  the  monks  were  cxj^ro- 
priated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  J/.  Arnold. 

_  Es-pro'pri-a'tion  C-a'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  expropria- 
tion.} The  act  of  expropriating ;  the  surrender  of  a  claim 
to  exclusive  property  ;  the  act  of  depriving  of  ownership 
or  proprietary  rights.  W.  3fontagu. 

The  expropriation  of  bad  landlords.        M.  Arnold. 

Ex-pugn'  (eks-piin'),  v.  t.  [L.  expugnare  ;  ex  out  + 
pugnare  to  fight,  pugna  fight.  Cf.  Impugn.]  To  take 
by  assault ;  to  storm ;  to  overcome  ;  to  vanquish ;  as,  to 
expugn  cities ;  to  expugn  a  person  by  arguments. 

Ex-pug'na-ble  (eks-piig'na-b'l  or  eks-pun'4-b'l),  a. 
[L.  expugnaUlis.]     Capable  of  being  expugned. 

Ex'pug-na'tion  (Sks'pug-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  expugna- 
tio.]  The  act  of  takingjby  assault ;  conquest,  [if.]  Sandys. 

Ex-pugn'er  (5ks-pun'er),  n.     One  who  expugns. 

Ex-pulse'  (eks-piSls'),  v.  t.  [F.  eipvlser  or  L.  expul- 
sare,  intens.  fr.  expellere.  See  Expel.]  To  drive  out : 
to  expel.     [06s.] 

If  charity  be  thus  excluded  and  exprilsed.         Milton. 

Ex-puls'er  (-er),  n.    An  expeller.     [06s.]     Cotgrave. 

Ex-pul'sion  (eks-piil'shiin),  n.  [L.  expulsio,  fr.  ex- 
pellere :  cf.  P.  expulsion.  See  Expel.]  1.  The  act  of 
expelling ;  a  driving  or  forcing  out ;  summary  removal 
from  membership,  association,  etc. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins.  Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  expelled  or  driven  out. 

Ex-pul'sive  (-siv),  a.  [Cf.  P.  expulsif.J  Having  the 
power  of  driving  out  or  away ;  serving  to  expel. 

The  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affection.       Chalmers. 

Ex-pnnc'tion  (eks-ptink'shun),  n.  [L.  expunctio  ex- 
ecution, performance,  from  expungere.  See  Expunge.] 
The  act  of  expunging  or  erasing  ;  the  condition  of  being 
expunged.  Milton. 


Ez-pimge'  (Sks-pHnj'),  V.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Expunged 

(-piinjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Expunging  (-pfin'jTng).]  [L. 
expungere,  expunctum,  to  prick  out,  expunge,  settle  an 
account,  execute  ;  ex  out  -)-  pungere  to  prick,  puncture. 
See  Pungent.]  1.  To  blot  out,  as  with  a  pen ;  to  rub 
out ;  to  efface  designedly ;  to  obliterate  ;  to  strike  out 
wholly ;  as,  to  expunge  words,  lines,  or  sentences. 

2.  To  strike  out ;  to  wipe  out  or  destroy ;  to  annihi- 
late ;  as,  to  expunge  an  offense.  Sandys. 
Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  th'  excrescent  parts.       Pope. 

Syn.  — To  efface ;  erase;  obliterate;  strikeout;  de- 
stroy ;  annihilate ;  cancel. 

Ex'pur-gate  (eks'piir-gat  or  eks-pQr'gat ;  277),  v.  t. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Expurgated  (-ga'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Expurgating  (-ga'tiug).]  [L.  expurgaius,  p.  p.  of  ex- 
purgare  to  purge,  purify ;  ex  out,  from  -j"  purgare  to 
cleanse,  purify,  purge.  See  Purge,  and  cf.  Spurge.]  To 
purify ;  to  clear  from  anything  noxious,  offensive,  or  er- 
roneous ;  to  cleanse ;  to  purge ;  as,  to  expurgate  a  book. 

Ex'pnr-ga'tlon  (eks'piir-ga'shiin),  n.  [L.  expurga- 
tio  justification,  excuse  :  cf.  P.  expurgation.']  The  act 
of  expurgating,  purging,  or  cleansing  ;  purification  from 
anytliing  noxious,  offensive,  smful,  or  erroneous.  Milton. 

Ex'pur-ga'tor  (Sks'pQr-ga'ter  or  gks-pflr'ga-ter  ;  277), 
n.     One  who  expurgates  or  purifies. 

Ex-pur'ga-tO'ri-al  (Sks-pttr'ga-to'ri-al),  a.  Tending 
or  serving  to  expurgate ;  expurgatory.  Milman. 

Ex-pur'ga-to'rl-OUS  (-us),  a.  Expurgatory.  [06s.] 
"  Expurgatorious  indexes."  3Iilton. 

Ex-pur'ga-to-ry  (5ks-pQr'ga-to-rj;),  a.  [Cf.  P.  expur- 
gaioire.]  Serving  to  purify  from  anj'tliiug  noxious  or 
erroneous;  cleansing;  purifying.  '^Expurgatory  ani- 
madversions." Sir  T.  Browne. 

Expnrgatory  Index.  See  Index  Expurgatorius,  under 
Index. 

Ex-purge'  (5ks-pflrj'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  OP.  espurgier.  See 
Expurgate.]    To  purge  away.     [06s.]  Milton. 

Ex-qnlre'  (§ks-kwlr'),  v.  t.  [L.  exqu'rere.  See  Ex- 
quisite.]    To  search  into  or  out.     [06s.]         Chapman. 

Ex'qul-Site  (gks'kwi-zTt),  a.  [L.  exguisitus,  p.  p.  of 
exquirere  to  search  out;  ex  out  -|-  quaerere  to  seek, 
search.  See  Quest.]  1.  Carefully  selected  or  sought 
out ;  hence,  of  distinguishing  and  surpassing  quality  ;  ex- 
ceedingly nice  ;  deliglitf  uUy  excellent ;  giving  rare  satis- 
faction ;  as,  exquisite  workmanship. 

Plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form.  Shak. 

I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for  't,  but  I  have  reason  good 
enough.  Shak. 

2.  Exceeding ;  extreme  ;  keen  ;  —  used  in  a  bad  or  a 
good  sense ;  as,  exquisite  pain  or  pleasure. 

3.  Of  delicate  perception  or  close  and  accurate  dis- 
crimination ;  not  easy  to  satisfy ;  exact ;  nice ;  fastidious ; 
as,  exquisite  judgment,  taste,  or  discenmient. 

His  books  of  Oriental  languages,  wherein  he  was  exquisite. 

Fuller. 

Syn.  —  Nice ;  delicate ;  exact ;  refined ;  choice ;  rare ; 
matchless ;  consummate ;  perfect. 

Ex'qul-Site,  n.  One  who  manifests  an  exquisite  at^ 
tention  to  external  appearance  ;  one  who  is  overnice  in 
dress  or  ornament ;  a  fop  ;  a  dandy. 

Ex'qul-slte-ly,  adv.  In  an  exquisite  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  as,  lace  exquisitely  wrought. 

To  a  sensitive  obsen'er  there  was  something  exquisitely  painful 
in  it.  Hawthorne. 

Ex'CLUi-Slte-neSS,  n.    Quality  of  being  exquisite. 

Ex-quis'l-tlve  (eks-kwiz'i-tiv),  a.  Eager  to  discover 
or  learn  ;  curious.  [06s.]  Todii.  —  Ex-qulS'1-Uve-ly, 
adv.     [06s.]    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ex-san'gulne  (gks-san'gwtn),  a.    Bloodless,     [i?.] 

Ex'san-guin'e-OUS  (eks'sSn-gwIn'e-iis),  a.  Destitute 
of  blood ;  anfemic  ;  exsanguious. 

Ex'san-gUln'i-ty  (-i-tj^),  «.  (Med.)  Privation  or 
destitution  of  blood  ;  —  opposed  to  plethora.    Dunglison. 

Ex-san'gui-nous  (gks-sSn'gwi-nfis),  a.  See  Exsan- 
guious. 

Ex-san'gni-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  exsanguis ;  ex  out  -|- 
sanguis,  sanguinis,  blood.  Cf.  Exsangudjeous.]  1.  Des- 
titute of  blood.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  (Zool.)  Destitute  of  true,  or  red,  blood,  as  insects. 

Ex-SClnd'  (Sks-sind'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Exscisded  ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.n.  Exscinding.]  [L.  exscindere  ;  ex  out,  from 
-f-  scindere  to  cut.]  To  cut  off ;  to  separate  or  expel 
from  union  ;  to  extirpate.  Barrow. 

The  second  presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  also  exscinded  by 
that  Assembly.  Am.  Cyc. 

Ex-scrlbe'  (Sks-skrib'),  v.  i.  [L.  exscribere  ;  ex  out, 
from  -{■  scribere  to  write.]  To  copy ;  to  transcribe. 
[06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Ex'scrlpt  (eks'skrtpt),  n.  [L.  exscripius,  p.  p.  of  ex- 
scribere.]    A  copy  ;  a  transcript.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

Ex-SCrlp'tur-al  (gks-skrip'tiir-al ;  135),  a.  [Pref.  ex- 
-{-  scriptural.]  Not  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture  ;  unscriptural. 

Ex-SCU'tel-late  (eks-sku'tSl-lat),  a.  [Pref.  ex-  -f 
scutellate.]  (Zool.)  Without,  or  apparently  without, 
a  scutellum  ;  —  said  of  certain  in- 
sects. 

Ex-sect'  (eks-sgkf),  v.  t.  [L.  ex- 
sectus,  p.  p.  of  exsecare  to  cut  out ;  ex 
out  -|-  secare  to  cut.]    To  cut  out. 

Latham. 

Ex-sec'tion  (eks-sek'shun),  n.   [L. 

exsectio.]     1.  A  cutting  out  or  away. 

E.  Darwin. 

2.  (Surg.)  The  removal  by  opera- 
tion of  a  portion  of  a  limb  ;  particu- 
larly, the  removal  of  a  portion  of  a 
bone  in  the  vicinity  of  a  joint;  the 
act  or  process  of  cutting  out. 

Ex-sert'  (eks-serf ),  1  a.   [L.  exser- 

Ex-Sert'ed,  )       ius,   p.    p.     Flower  with  Ex- 

of  exserere  to  stretch  out  or  forth.       serted  Stamens. 


See  ExEET.]  Standing  out;  projecting  beyond  some- 
other  part ;  as,  exsert  stamens. 

A  smaU  portion  of  the  basal  edge  of  the  shell  exserted. 

D.  H.  Banes. 

Ex-sert'lle  (Sks-sert'il),  a.  {Biol.)  Capable  of  being 
thrust  out  or  protruded.  J.  Fleming. 

Ex-Sic'cant  (eks-sTk'kant),  a.  [L.  exsiccans,  p.  pr.  of 
exsiccare.  See  Exsiccate.]  Having  the  quality  of  dry- 
ing up ;  causing  a  drying  up.  —  n.  (dXed.)  An  exsiccant 
medicine. 

Ex'sic-cate  (Sks'sTk-kat  or  gks-sTk'kat ;  277),  v.  t. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Exsiccated  (-ka'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ex- 
siccating.] [L.  exsiccaius,  p.  p.  of  exsiccare  to  dry  up ; 
ex  out  -|-  siecare  to  make  dry,  siccus  dry  J  To  exhaust 
or  evaporate  moisture  from  ;  to  dry  up.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex'slc-ca'tlon  (gks'sTk-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  exsiccatio : 
cf.  P.  exsiccation.]  The  act  or  operation  of  drying; 
evaporation  or  expulsion  of  moisture ;  state  of  being 
dried  up ;  dryness.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex-slc'ca-tive  (gks-sik'ka-ttv),  a.  Tending  to  make 
dry ;  having  the  power  of  drying. 

Ex'slc-ca'tor  (gks'sTk-ka'ter),  m.  {Chem.)  An  ap- 
paratus for  drying  substances  or  preserving  them  from 
moisture  ;  a  desiccator  ;  also,  less  frequently,  an  agent 
employed  to  absorb  moisture,  as  calcium  chloride,  or- 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Ex-sil'i-en-cy  (eks-sTl'I-en-sj^  or  -yen-s^ ;  106),  n. 
[L.  exsiliens  leaping  out,  p.  pr.  of  exsilire ;  ex  out  4-  sa- 
tire to  leap.]     A  leaping  out.     [jR.]  Latham. 

Ex'SO-lu'tlon  (gks'so-lu'shun),  n.  [L.  exsolutio  a  re- 
lease.]    Relaxation,     [i?.]  Richardson  {Diet.). 

Ex-spo'11-a'tion  (gks-spoll-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  exspoliatio, 
fr.  exspoliare  to  spoil,  to  plunder ;  ex  out,  from  +  spoli- 
are.  See  Spoliate.]    Spoliation.  [06s.  or  R.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Ex'spu-i'tion  (gks'spii-ish'iin),  «.  [li.  exspuitio ;  ex 
out  +  spuere  to  spit :  cf.  F.  exspuition.]  A  discharge- 
of  saliva  by  spitting.     [R.]  E.  Darwin. 

Ex-spu'tO-ry  (gks-spii'to-rj?),  a.  Spit  out,  or  as  if 
spit  out.     ''' Exsputory  \mes.'"  Couper, 

Ex-Btip'U-late  (gks-stTp'ia-lat),  a.  [Pref.  ex-  +  stipu- 
late.]    (Bot.)  Having  no  stipules.  Martyn. 

Ex'SteO-phy  (eks'stro-fy),  n  [Gr.  iKinpe^eiv  to  turn 
inside  out ;  «  =  ef  out  -f-  <npe4>ei.v  to  turn.]  {Med.) 
The  eversion  or  turning  out  of  any  organ,  or  of  its  inner 
surface  ;  as,  exstrophy  of  the  eyelid  or  of  the  bladder. 

Ex-SUC'COUS  (gks-siik'kus),  a.  [L.  exsuccus  ;  ex  out  -|- 
succus  juice.]  Destitute  of  juice ;  dry ;  sapless.  Latham. 

Ex-suc'tlon  (-shiin),  n.  [L.  exsugere,  exsucium,  to- 
suck  out ;  ex  out  -{-  sugere  to  suck :  cf.  F.  exsuccion.'^ 
The  act  of  sucking  out. 

Ex'su-da'tion  (Sks'slS-da'shun),  n.    Exudation. 

Ex'suf-Qate'  (eks'suf-flaf),  v.  i.  [L.  exsufflare  to- 
blow  at  or  upon  ;  ex  out  -\-  sufflare.  See  Sufflate.] 
{Eccles. )  To  exorcise  or  renounce  by  blowing. 

Es'snf-fla'tion  (gks'siif-fla'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  exsuf- 
flatio.]^  1.  A  blast  from  beneath.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

2.  (Eccles.)  A  kind  of  exorcism  by  blowing  with  the- 
breath.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  {Physiol.)  A  strongly  forced  expiration  of  air  from 
the  lungs. 

Ex-SUf'fli-cate  (gks-stil'fli-kat),  a.  Empty ;  frivolous. 
[A  Shakespearean  word  only  once  used.] 

Such  exsufflicate  and  blown  surmises.    Shak.  i_Oth.  iii.  3, 182). 

Ex-SUS'cl-tate  (gks-siis'si-tat),  v.  i.  [L.  exsuscitatus, 
p.p.  of  exsuscitare ;  ex  out -\- suscitare.  See  Suscitate.J 
To  rouse  ;  to  excite.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

Ex-SUS'cl-ta'tion  (-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  exsuscitatio.]  A 
stirring  up  ;  a  rousing.     [06s.]  HallyweU. 

Ex'ta-cy  (gks'ta-sf),  n.    See  Ecstasy.     [06s.] 

Ex'tance  (gks'tans),  n.  [L.  extantia,  exstantia,  a- 
standing  out,  fr.  exstans,  p.  pr.  See  Extant.]  Outward 
existence.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Broune. 

Ex'tan-cy  (gks'tan-sjf),??.  [L.  extantia,  exstantia.]  The 
state  of  rising  above  others ;  a  projection.  Evelyn.  Boyle. 

Ex'tant  (eks'tant),  a.  [L.  extans,  -antis,  or  exstans, 
-antis,  p.  pr.  of  extare,  exstare,  to  stand  out  or  forth  ;  ex 
out  +  stare   to   stand :    cf.  P.  extant.     See    Stand.]. 

1.  Standing  out  or  above  any  surface ;  protruded. 
That  part  of  the  teeth  which  is  extant  above  the  gums.    Ray. 

A  body  partly  immersed  in  a  fluid  and  partly  extant.    Bentley. 

2.  StUl  existing  ;  not  destroyed  or  lost ;  outstanding. 

Writings  that  were  extant  at  that  time.    Sir  J/.  Hale, 
The  extant  portraits  of  this  great  man.        /.  Taylor,. 

3.  Publicly  knovm ;  conspicuous.    [06s.]    B.  Jonson. 
Ex'ta-sy  (gks'ta-s^),  n.  &  v.  t.   See  Ecstasy,  n.  &  v.  t. 
Ex-tat'ic  (gks-tSt'Ik),  a.    See  Ecstatic,  a. 
Ex-tem'po-ral  (gks-tgm'po-ral),  a.    [L.  extemporalis,. 

from  ex  tempore.]  Extemporaneous  ;  unpremeditated. 
[06s.]    B.  Jonson. — Ex-tem'po-ral-ly,  orft;.    [06s.] 

Ex-tem'po-ra'ne-an  (-ra'ue-on),  a.  Extemporaneous. 
[06s.]  Burton. 

Ex-tem'po-ra'ne-OUS  (-us),  a.  [See  Extempore.] 
Composed,  performed,  or  uttered  on  the  spur  of  thfr 
moment,  or  without  previous  study ;  unpremeditated ; 
off-hand  ;  extempore ;  extemporary ;  as,  an  extempora- 
neous address  or  production.  —  Ex-tem'po-ra'ue-OUS-ly, 
adv.  —  Ex-tem'po-ra'ne-ous-ness,  n. 

Ex-tem'po-ra-rl-ly  (gks-tgm'p6-ra-ri-iy),  adv.  Ex- 
temporaneously. 

Ex-tem'po-ra-ry  (-r3^)i  a.  1.  Extemporaneous.  "In 
extemporary  prayer."  Fuller. 

2.  Made  for  the  occasion ;  for  the  time  being.  [06s.] 
"Extemporary  habitations."  Sfanndrell, 

Ex-tem'po-re  (-re),  adv,  [L. ;  ex  out  -|-  tempus,  tem- 
poris,  time.  See  Temporal.]  Without  previous  study 
or  meditation  ;  -without  preparation  ;  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment ;  suddenly  ;  extemporaneously  ;  as,  to  write  or 
speak  extempore.  Shak.  —  a.  Done  or  performed  ex- 
tempore. " Extempore  dissertation."  Addison.  '^ Ex- 
tempore poelry."  Dryden.-^n.  Speaking  or  writing 
done  extempore.     [06s.]    Bp,  Fell. 

Ex-tem'po-ri-ness  (gk§-tSm'po-rT-ngs),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  done  or  devised  extempore.    [06s.]      Johnson. 
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Bx-tem'po-rl-za'tion  (Bks-tem'po-ri-za'shiin),  TO.  The 
act  of  extemporizing  ;  the  act  of  doing  anything  extem- 
pore. 

Ex-tem'po-llze  (Sks-t5m'po-rIz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
ExTEMPOKizED  (-rizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Extemporizino 
(-ri'zing).]  To  speak  extempore  ;  especially,  to  discourse 
without  special  preparation ;  to  make  an  offhand  address. 

Ex-tem'po-rize,  v.  t.  To  do,  make,  or  utter  extem- 
pore or  off-hand ;  to  prepare  in  great  haste,  under  ur- 
gent necessity,  or  with  scanty  or  unsuitable  materials ; 
as,  to  extemporize  a  dinner,  a  costume,  etc. 

Themistocles  .  .  .  was  of  all  men  the  best  able  to  extemporize 
the  right  thing  to  be  done.  Jowett  (^Tkucyd.). 

Pitt,  01  whom  it  was  said  that  he  could  extemporize  a  Queen's 
speech.  Lord  Campbell. 

Ex-tem'po-ri'zer  (-rl'zer),  n.    One  who  extemporizes. 

Ez-tend'  (6ks-tend'),  v-  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Extended  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ExxENDma.]  [L.  extendere,  extenlum, 
extensum ;  ex  out  +  tendere  to   stretch.     See    Tend.] 

1.  To  stretch  out ;  to  prolong  in  space  ;  to  carry  for- 
ward or  continue  in  length ;  as,  to  extend  a  line  in  sur- 
veying ;  to  extend  a  cord  across  the  street. 

Few  extend fheix  thoughts  towards  universal  knowledge.  Locke. 

2.  To  enlarge,  as  a  surface  or  volume ;  to  expand  ;  to 
spread ;  to  amplify  ;  as,  to  extend  metal  plates  by  ham- 
mering or  rolling  them. 

3.  To  enlarge ;  to  widen  ;  to  carry  out  further ;  as, 
to  extend  the  capacities,  the  sphere  of  usefulness,  or 
commerce ;  to  extend  power  or  influence ;  to  continue, 
as  time ;  to  lengthen ;  to  prolong ;  as,  to  extend  the 
time  of  payment  or  a  season  of  trial. 

4.  To  hold  out  or  reach  forth,  as  the  arm  or  hand. 

His  helpless  hand  extend.  Dryden. 

B.  To  bestow;  to  offer;  to  impart;  to  apply;  as,  to 
extend  sympathy  to  the  suJEfering. 

6.  To  increase  in  quantity  by  weakening  or  adultera- 
ting additions ;  as,  to  extend  liquors.       G.  P.  Burnham. 

7.  (Eng.  Law)  To  value,  aa  lands  taken  by  a  writ  of 
extent  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt ;  to  assign  by  a  writ  of 
extent. 

Extended  letter  (Typog.),  a  letter,  or  style  of  type,  hav- 
ing a  broader  face  than  is  usual  for  a  letter  or  type  of  the 
same  height. 

B^^  This  is  extended,  ty^e. 

Sy n.  —  To  increase ;  enlarge  ;  expand  ;  widen ;  diffuse. 
Bee  Incbease. 

Es-tend',  V.  i.  To  be  continued  in  length  or  breadth  ; 
to  stretch  ;  to  reach. 

£x-tend'ant  (-ant),  a.    (Her.)  Displaced.        Ogilvie. 

Ex-tend'ed-ly  (-ed-ljr),  adv.    In  an  extended  manner. 

£x-tend'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  extends 
or  stretches  anything. 

£x-tend'l-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  ex- 
tended ;  susceptible  of  being  stretched,  extended,  en- 
larged, widened,  or  expanded. 

2.  (Law)  Liable  to  be  taken  by  a  writ  of  extent. 

Ez-tend'Iess-ness,  ».    Unlimited  extension.     [Obs."] 
An  .  ,  .  extendlessness  of  excursions.     Sir  31.  Hale. 

Ex-tense'  (§ks-tSns'),  a.  [L.  extensus,  p.  p.  See  Ex- 
tend, V.  t.}  Outreaching ;  expansive  ;  extended,  super- 
ficially or  otherwise. 

Men  and  gods  are  too  extense ; 

Could  you  slacken  and  condense  ?        Emerson. 

Es-ten'sl-bll'i-ty  (Sks-tSn'si-bil'i-t^),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  extensible  ;  the  capacity  of  being  extended ; 
as,  the  extensibility  of  a  fiber,  or  of  a  plate  of  metal. 

Ex-ten'sl-ble  (Sks-tSn'si-b'l),  a.  [Of.  F.  extensible. 
See  Extesd.]  Capable  of  being  extended,  whether  in 
length  or  breadth ;  susceptible  of  enlargement ;  exten- 
sile ;  extendible  ;  —  the  opposite  of  contractible  or  com- 
pressible.   "  Aa  extensible  membrane."  Holder. 

Ex-ten'sl-Me-ness, «.    Extensibility. 

Ex-ten'sUe  (-all),  a.  Svdted  for,  or  capable  of,  ex- 
tension ;  extensible.  Owen. 

Ex-ten'sion  (-shtin),  re.  [L.  extensio :  cf .  F.  extension. 
See  Extend,  v.  <.]  1.  The  act  of  extending  or  the  state 
of  being  extended  ;  a  stretching  out ;  enlargement  in 
breadth  or  continuation  of  length ;  increase ;  augmen- 
tation ;  expansion. 

2.  (Physics)  That  property  of  a  body  by  which  it  oc- 
cupies a  portion  of  space. 

3.  (Logic  &  Metaph.)  Capacity  of  a  concept  or  gen- 
eral term  to  include  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  ob- 
jects ;  —  correlative  of  intension. 

The  law  is  that  the  intension  of  our  knowledge  is  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  its  extension.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  extension  of  [the  term]  plant  is  greater  than  that  of  gera- 
nium, because  it  includes  more  objects.  Ahp.  ThoTnson. 

4.  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  stretching  a  broken  bone 
80  as  to  bring  the  fragments  into  the  same  straight  line. 

.  6.  (Physiol.)  The  straightening  of  a  limb,  in  distinc- 
tion from  flexion. 

6.  (Com.)  A  written  engagement  on  the  part  of  a 
creditor,  allowing  a  debtor  further  time  to  pay  a  debt. 

Counter  extension.  (Surg.)  See  under  Countee.— Ex- 
tension table,  a  table  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily  ex- 
tended or  contracted  in  length. 

Ex-ten'slon-al  (-al),  a.    Having  great  extent. 

Ex-ten'slon-lst,  re.  One  who  favors  or  advocates  ex- 
tension. 

Ex-ten'slve  (Sks-tSn'si v),  a.  [L.  extensivus  :  cf .  F. 
extensif.  See  Extend.]  1.  Having  wide  extent ;  of 
much  superficial  extent ;  expanded  ;  large ;  broad  ; 
wide ;  comprehensive ;  as,  an  extensive  farm ;  an  extensive 
lake ;  an  extensive  sphere  of  operations ;  extensive  benev- 
olence ;  extensive  greatness. 

2.  Capable  of  being  extended.     [06s.] 

Silver  beaters  choose  the  finest  coin,  as  that  which  is  most  ex- 
tensive under  the  hammer.  Bojile. 

Ejt-ten'slve-ly,  adv.  To  a  great  extent ;  widely ; 
largely  ;  as,  a  story  is  extensively  circulated. 


Ez-ten'slve-ness  (Sks-tSn'sIv-nSs),  n.  The  state  of 
being  extensive  ;  wideness ;  largeness ;  extent ;  diffusive- 
ness. 

Es'ten-som'e-ter  (5ks't5n-s8m'e-ter),  n.  [Extension 
-\-  -meter.^  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  extension 
of  a  body,  especially  for  measuring  the  elongation  of 
bars  of  iron,  steel,  or  other  material,  when  subjected  to 
a  tensile  force. 

Ex-ten'sor  (eks-tSn's5r),  n.  [L.,  one  who  stretches. 
See  Extend.]  (Anat.)  A  muscle  which  serves,  to  ex- 
tend or  straighten  any  part  of  the  body,  as  an  arm  or  a 
finger  ;  —  opposed  to  flexor. 

Ex-ten'SUre  (-shur),  n.     Extension,     [i?.]     Drayton. 

Es-tent'  (eks-tenf),  a.  [L.  extentvs,  p.  p.  of  exten- 
dere.   See  Extend.]    Extended.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Ex-tent',  re.  [L.  extenius,  fr.  extendere.  See  Ex- 
tend.] 1.  Space  or  degree  to  which  a  thing  is  ex- 
tended ;  hence,  superficies ;  compass ;  bulk ;  size ; 
length  ;  as,  an  extent  of  country  or  of  line ;  extent  of  in- 
formation or  of  charity. 

Life  in  its  large  extent  is  scarce  a  span.  Cotton. 

2.  Degree  ;  measure ;  proportion.  "  The  extent  to  which 
we  can  make  ourselves  what  we  wish  to  be."      Lubbock. 

3.  (Eng.  Law)  (a)  A  peculiar  species  of  execution 
upon  debts  due  to  the  crown,  under  which  the  lauds  and 
goods  of  the  debtor  may  be  seized  to  secure  payment. 
(b)  A  process  of  execution  by  which  the  lands  and  goods 
of  a  debtor  are  valued  and  delivered  to  the  creditor. 

Es-ten'u-ate  (Sks-tSn'ii-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
TENT7ATBD  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Extenuatini} 
(-a'ting).]  [L.  extenuatus,  p.  p.  of  extenuare  to  make 
thin,  loosen,  weaken ;  ex  out  -\-  tenuare  to  make  thin, 
tenuis  thia.  See  Tenthtt.]  1.  To  make  thin  or  slender  ; 
to  draw  out  so  as  to  lessen  the  thickness. 

His  body  behind  the  head  becomes  broad,  from  whence  it  is 
again  extenuated  all  the  way  to  the  tail.  Grew. 

2.  To  lessen ;  to  palliate  ;  to  lessen  or  weaken  the  force 
of  ;  to  diminish  the  conception  of,  as  crime,  guilt,  faiilts, 
ills,  accusations,  etc.  ;  —  opposed  to  aggravate. 

But  fortune  there  extenuates  the  crime.         Dryden. 
Let  us  extenuate,  conceal,  adorn  the  unpleasing  reality. 

L  Taylor. 

3.  To  lower  or  degrade ;  to  detract  from.     [06s.] 

^ho  can  extenuate  thee  ?  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  palliate  ;  to  mitigate.    See  Pailiate. 

Ex-ten'U-ate,  v.  i.  To  become  thinner ;  to  make  ex- 
cuses ;  to  advance  palliating  considerations.  Burke. 

Ex-ten'U-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  extenuatus,  p.  p.]  Thin ; 
slender.     [Obs.']  Huloet. 

Ex-ten'u-a'tfon  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  extenuatio :  cf .  F. 
extSnuation.2  The  act  of  extenuating  or  the  state  of 
being  extenuated ;  the  act  of  making  thin,  slender,  or 
lean,  or  of  palliating,  diminishing,  or  lessening ;  pallia^ 
tion,  as  of  a  crime ;  mitigation,  as  of  punishment. 

To  hsten  ...  to  every  extenuation  of  what  is  evil.   I.  Taylor. 

Ex-ten'U-a'tor  (-ter),  re.     One  who  extenuates. 

Ex-ten'U-a-tO-ry  (-a-to-rj?),  a.  [Cf.  L.  extenuatorius 
attenuating.]     Tending  to  extenuate  or  palliate.  Croker. 

Ex-te'rl-or  (Sks-te'ri-er),  a.  [L.  exterior,  compar.  of 
exter  or  extents  on  the  outside,  outward,  foreign,  strange, 
a  compar.  fr.  ex :  cf .  P.  exterieur.  See  Ex-,  and  cf .  Ex- 
tkeme,  Interiob.]  1.  External ;  outward  ;  pertaining  to 
that  which  is  external ;  —  opposed  to  interior ;  as,  the 
exterior  part  of  a  sphere. 

Sith  nor  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resemble  that  it  was.  ShaJc. 

2.  Ex^terual ;  on  the  outside ;  without  the  limits  of ; 
extrinsic  ;  as,  an  object  exterior  to  a  man,  opposed  to 
what  is  within,  or  in  his  mind. 

Without  exterior  help  sustained.  Milton. 

3.  Relating  to  foreign  nations ;  foreign  ;  as,  the  exte- 
rior relations  of  a  state  or  kingdom. 

Exterior  angle  (Geom.),  the  angle  included  between  any 
side  of  a  triangle  or  polygon  and  the  prolongation  of  the 
adjacent  side ;  also,  an  angle  included  between  a  line 
crossing  two  parallel  lines  and  either  of  the  latter  on  the 
outside.  —  Exterior  aide  (Fort.),  the  side  of  the  polygon 
upon  which  a  front  of  fortification  is  formed.  Wilhelm. 
See  Must,  of  Ravelin. 

Ex-te'ri-or,  n.  1.  The  outward  surface  or  part  of  a 
thing ;  that  which  is  external ;  outside. 

2.  Outward  or  external  deportment,  form,  or  cere- 
mony ;  visible  act ;  as,  the  exteriors  of  religion. 

Ex-te'ri-or'1-ty  (-or'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  exteriorite.'] 
Surface  ;  superficies ;  externality. 

Ex-te'rl-or-ly  (eks-te'ri-er-ly),  adv.  Outwardly;  ex- 
ternally ;  on  the  exterior.  Shak. 
They  are  exteriorh/  lifelike.           J.  H.  Morse. 

Es-ter'ml-nate  (Sks-ter'mi-nat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Exterminated  (-na'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Extermina- 
ting (-na'ting).]  [L.  exierminatus,  p.  p.  of  exterminare 
to  abolish,  destroy,  drive  out  or  away  ;  ex  out  -|-  termi- 
nus boundary,  limit.  See  Term.]  1.  To  drive  out  or 
away ;  to  expel. 

They  deposed,  exterminated,  and  deprived  him  of  commun- 
ion. Barrow. 

2.  To  destroy  utterly  ;  to  cut  off ;  to  extirpate ;  to  an- 
nihilate ;  to  root  out ;  as,  to  exterminate  a  colony,  a  tribe, 
or  a  nation ;  to  exierrninate  error  or  vice. 

To  explode  and  exterviina\  e  rank  atheism.       Bentley. 

3.  (Math.)  To  eliminate,  as  unknown  quantities.    [iJ.] 
Ex-ter'mi-na'tlon  (Sks-ter'mT-na'slum),  n.      [Cf.  F. 

extermination.']  1.  The  act  of  exterminating ;  total  de- 
struction ;  eradication ;  extirpation  ;  excision ;  as,  the 
extermination  of  inhabitants  or  tribes,  of  error  or  vice, 
or  of  weeds  from  a  field. 

2.  (Math.)  Elimination.     [JS.] 

Ex-ter'ml-na'tor  (eks-ter'mt-na'ter),  re.  [L-]  One 
who,  or  that  which,  exterminates.  Buckle. 

Ex-ter'ml-na-tO-ry  (eks-ter'mi-na-to-rj^),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  extermination ;  tending  to  exterminate. 
"Exterminatory  ■war."  Burke. 


Ez-ter'mine  (Sks-ter'mln),  V.  i.  [F.  exterminer.^  To 
exterminate ;  to  destroy.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Ex-tern'  (gks-tern'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  externe.  See  Exter- 
nal.]    External;  outward;  not  inherent.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

Ex-tern',  re.  [Cf.  F.  externe.]  1.  A  pupil  in  a  sem- 
inary who  lives  without  its  walls ;  a  day  scholar.    ' 

2.  Outward  form  or  part ;  exterior.     [E.] 

Ex-ter'nal  (eks-ter'nal),  a.  [L.  externus,  fr.  exter, 
exterus,  on  the  outside,  outward.  See  Exterior.]  1.  Out- 
ward ;  exterior  ;  relating  to  the  outside,  as  of  a  body  ;  be- 
ing without ;  acting  from  without ;  —  opposed  to  inter- 
nal ;  as,  the  external  form  or  surface  of  a  body. 
Of  all  exteimal  things,  .  .  . 
She  [Fancy]  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes.     Milton. 

2.  Outside  of  or  separate  from  ourselves;  (Metaph.) 
separate  from  the  perceiving  mind. 

3.  Outwardly  perceptible  ;  visible  ;  physical  or  corpo- 
real, as  distinguished  from  mental  or  moral. 

Her  virtues  graced  with  external  gifts.  Shak. 

4.  Not  intrinsic  nor  essential ;  accidental ;  accompany- 
ing ;  superficial. 

The  external  circumstances  are  greatly  different.     Trench. 

5.  Foreign  ;  relating  to  or  connected  with  foreign  na^ 
tions  ;  as,  external  trade  or  commerce ;  the  external  re- 
lations of  a  state  or  kingdom. 

6.  (Anat.)  Away  from  the  mesial  plane  of  the  body ; 
lateral. 

External  angles.  (Geom.)  See  under  Angle. 

Ex-ter'nal,  re.  Something  external  or  without ;  out- 
ward part ;  that  which  makes  a  show,  rather  than  that 
which  is  intrinsic ;  visible  form  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 
Adam  was  then  no  less  glorious  in  his  externals.  South. 
God  in  externals  could  not  place  content.  Fope. 

Es-ter'nal-ism  (-tz'm),  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being 
manifest  to  the  senses ;  external  acts  or  appearances ; 
regard  for  externals. 

This  extemalism  gave  Catholicism  a  great  advantage  on  all 
Bides.  E.EgC" 


2.  (Metaph.)  That  philosophy  or  doctrine  which  rec- 
ognizes or  deals  only  with  externals,  or  objects  of  sense 
perception  ;  positivism ;  phenomenalism. 

Ex-ter'nal-lS'tlC  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to  exter- 
nalism.  North  Am.  Rev. 

Ex'ter-nal'1-ty  (eks/ter-nSl'T-tT^),  re.  State  of  being 
external ;  exteriority ;  (Metaph. )  separation  from  the 
perceiving  mind. 

Pressure  or  resistance  necessarily  supposes  externality  in  the 
thing  which  presses  or  resists.  A.  Smith. 

Ex-ter'nal-ize  (Sks-ter'nal-iz),  V.  t.  To  make  exter- 
nal ;  to  manifest  by  outward  form. 

Thought  externalizes  itself  in  language.  Sayce. 

Ex-ter'nal-ly,  adv.  in  an  external  maimer  ;  out- 
wardly ;  on  the  outside ;  in  appearance ;  visibly. 

II  Ex'terne'  (aks'tSm'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  Extern.]  (Med.) 
An  oflBcer  in  attendance  upon  a  hospital,  but  not  residing 
in  it;  esp.,  one  who  cares  for  the  out-patients. 

Ex'ter-ra'ne-OUB  (eks'tSr-ra'ne-us),  a.  [L.  exterra^ 
neus  ;  ex  out  -|-  terra  land.]  Foreign ;  belonging  to,  or 
coming  from,  abroad. 

Ex-ter'rl-tO'ri-al  (Sks-ter/ri-tyrT-al),  a.  [Pref.  ex-  -\- 
territorial.]  Beyond  the  territorial  limits  ;  foreign  to, 
or  exempt  from,  the  territorial  jurisdiction.  —  Ex-ter'rl- 

to'ri-al-ly  (-al-ly),  adv. 

Ex-ter'rl-to'rl-al'l-ty  (-51'I-t^),  n.  1.  The  state  of 
being  beyond  the  limits  of  a  country. 

2.  The  state  of  being  free  from  the  jturisdiction  of  a 
country  when  within  its  territorial  limits. 

Ex-ter'Blon  (5ks-ter'sh>in),  re.  [L.  extergere,  extersum, 
to  wipe  out ;  ex  out  -)-  tergere  to  vripe  or  rub  off.]  The 
act  of  wiping  or  rubbing  out.     [Obs.] 

Ex-tlll'  (5ks-tTl'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Extilled 
(-stTld')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Extilling.]  [L.  extillare,  ex- 
slillare;  ex  out  -\-  stillare  to  drop,  stilla  drop.]  To  drop 
or  distill.     [Obs.]  Johnson. 

Ex'tll-la'tion  (Sks'til-la'shun),  re.  Distillation.  [06s.] 
An  exudation  or  extillation  of  petrifying  juices.     Berhanu 

Ex-tim'u-late  (Sks-tim'fi-lat),  V.  t.  [L.  extimulatus, 
exstimulatus,  p.  p.  of  extimulare,  exstimvlare,  to  goad. 
See  Stimulate.]  To  stimulate.     [06s.]     Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ez-tlm'U-la'tion  (-la'shiin),  re.     Stimulation.     [06s.] 
Things  insipid,  and  without  any  extimulation.      Bacon. 

Es-tlnct'  (eks-tinkf),  a.  [L.  extinctus,  exstinctus,  p. 
p.  of  extinguere,  exstinguere.  See  Extinguish.]  1.  Ex- 
tinguished ;  put  out ;  quenched  ;  as,  a  fire,  a  light,  or  a 
lamp,  is  extinct ;  an  extinct  volcano. 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me  is  extinct.    Milton. 

2.  Without  a  survivor ;  without  force  ;  dead ;  as,  a 
family  becomes  extinct ;  an  extinct  feud  or  law. 

Ex-tlnct',  V.  t.    To  cause  to  be  extinct.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Ex-tinc'tlon  (eks-tTuk'shun),  n.  [L.  extinclio,  exstinc- 
tio :  cf.  F.  extinction.]  1.  The  act  of  extinguishing  or 
making  extinct ;  a  putting  an  end  to ;  the  ai  t  of  putting 
out  or  destroying  light,  fire,  life,  activity,  influence,  etc. 

2.  State  of  being  extinguished  or  of  ceasing  to  be ;  de- 
struction ;  suppression ;  as,  the  extinction  of  life,  of  a 
family,  of  a  quarrel,  of  a  claim. 

Ex'tine  (Sks'tTn  or  -ten  ;  101),  re.  [L.  exter  on  the  out- 
side. Cf.  Intine.]  (Bot.)  The  outer  membrane  of  the 
grains  of  pollen  of  flowering  plants. 

Ex-tin'gulsh  (5ks-tin'gvvTsh),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ex- 
tinguished (-gwisht) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  re.  E.\tinguishing.] 
[L.  extinguere,  exstinguere ;  ex  out  -|-  stingiiere  to 
quench.  See  Distinguish,  Finish.]  1.  To  quench;  to 
put  out,  as  a  light  or  fire  ;  to  stifle ;  to  cause  to  die  out ; 
to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  destroy ;  as,  to  extinguish  a  flame, 
or  life,  or  love,  or  hope,  a  pretense  or  a  right. 

A  light  which  the  fierce  winds  have  no  power  to  extinoiiish. 

Prescott, 

This  extingtdslies  my  right  to  the  reversion.    Blackstone. 
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"2.  To  obscure ;  to  eclipse,  as  by  superior  splendor. 

Natural  graces  that  extinguish  art.  Shak. 

Es-tln'gulsh-a-We  (Sks-tTn'gwIsh-a-b'l),  a.  Capable 
of  being  quenched,  destroyed,  or  suppressed. 

Es-tfil'gulsh-er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  ex- 
tinguishes ;  esp.,  a  hollow  cone  or  other  device  for 
extinguishing  a  flame,  as  of  a  torch  or  candle. 

Bx-tln'gulsh-ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
extinguishing,  putting  out,  or  quenchmg,  or  the 
state  of  being  extinguished  ;  extinction  ;  suppres- 
sion ;  destruction  ;  nullification  ;  as,  the  extin- 
guishment  of  fire  or  flame,  of  discord,  enmity, 
or  jealousy,  or  of  love  or  affection.  Extin- 

2.  {Laio)  The  annihilation  or  extinction  of  a  guisher. 
right  or  obligation.  Abbott. 

Ex-tlrp'  (gks-terp'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  extirper.'\  To  ex- 
tirpate.    [06s.] 

It  is  impossible  to  extirp  it  quite,  friar.  Shak. 

Ex-tir'pa-'ble  (-ter'pa-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  extir- 
pated or  eradicated  ;  as,  an  exiirpable  plant.        Evelyn. 

Ex'Ur-pate  (Sks'ter-pat  or  Slis-tor'pat ;  277),  v.  t. 
[imp.  Sip.p.  Extirpated  (-pa'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ex- 
imPATiNO  (-pa'ting).]  [L.  exlirpatus,  exstiipatus,  p.  p.  of 
extirpare,  exstirpare;  ex  out  -j-  stirps  stock,  stem,  root.] 
To  pluck  up  by  the  stem  or  root ;  to  root  out ;  to 
eradicate,  literally  or  figuratively ;  to  destroy  wholly  ;  aa, 
to  extirpate  weeds  ;  to  extirpate  a  tumor;  to  extirpate  a, 
sect ;  to  extirpate  error  or  heresy. 

Syn.  —  To  eradicate  ;  root  out ;  destroy ;  extermi- 
nate ;  annihilate ;  extinguish. 

Bx'tlr-pa'tlon  (Sks'ter-pa'shiin),  n.  [L.  extirpatio,  ex- 
stirpatio :  cf.  F.  extirpation.']  The  act  of  extirpating  or 
rooting  out,  or  the  state  of  being  extirpated  ;  eradica- 
tion ;  excision  ;  total  destruction  ;  as,  the  extirpatidn  of 
weeds  from  land,  of  evU  from  the  heart,  of  a  race  of 
men,  of  heresy. 

Ex'tlr-pa-tive  (5ks'ter-pa-txv),  a.  Capable  of  rooting 
out,  or  tending  to  root  out.  Cheyne. 

Ex'Ur-pa'tor  (Bks'ter-pa'ter  or  gks-ter'pa-ter ;  277), 
n.  IJj.  extirpator,  exstirpator ;  ci.  F.  extirpateur.l  One 
who  extirpates  or  roots  out ;  a  destroyer. 

Ex-tlr'pa-tO-ry  (Sks-ter'pa-to-r^),  a.    Extirpative. 

Ex-tlrp'er  (Sks-terp'er),  n.  Extirpator.   I0bs.'\  Bacon. 

Ex'tl-spl'cious  (Sks'ti-spTsli'iis),  a.  [L.  extispicium 
an  inspection  of  the  inwards  for  divination ;  exta  the  en- 
trails -|-  specere  to  look  at.]  Relating  to  the  inspection 
of  entrails  for  prognostication.     [0J«.]    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex-tog'e-nous  (gks-tSj'e-nus),  a.  [L.  exter  outward 
•\- -genous.~\     (Biol.)  Exogenous. 

Ex-tol'  (eks-t51'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Extolled  (-tSld')  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Extolling.]  [L.  extollere  ;  ex  out  +  tol- 
fere  to  lift,  take  up,  or  raise :  cf.  OF.  extoller.  See  ToL- 
eeate,  and  cf.  Elate.]  1.  To  place  on  high ;  to  lift  up ; 
to  elevate.     [Obs.] 

Who  extolled  you  in  the  half-crown  boxes, 

Where  you  miglit  sit  and  muster  all  the  beauties.  Beau,  fy  ^l. 

2.  To  elevate  by  praise ;  to  eulogize ;  to  praise ;  to  mag- 
nify ;  as,  to  extol  virtue ;  to  extol  an  act  or  a  person. 
Wherein  have  I  60  deserved  of  you, 
That  you  extol  me  thus  ?  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  praise :  applaud  ;  commend ;  magnify ;  cel- 
ebrate; laud;  glorify.    See  Praise. 

Ex-tol'ler  (-ler),  n.   One  who  extols ;  one  who  praises. 

Ex-tol'ment  (-ment),  n.     Praise.     [06s.]  Sfiak. 

Bx-tor'slve  (Sks-tSr'siv),  a.  [See  Extokt.]  Serving 
or  tending  to  extort.  [iJ.]  Johnson.  —  Ex-tor'sive-ly, 
adv.    [i?.] 

Ex-tort'  (5ks-t8rt'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Extokted; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Extortino.]  [L.  extortus,  p.  p.  of  extor- 
quere  to  twist  or  wrench  out,  to  extort ;  ex  out  +  tor- 
quere  to  turn  about,  tmst.  See  Torsion.]  1.  To  wrest 
from  an  unwilling  person  by  physical  force,  menace, 
duress,  torture,  or  any  undue  or  illegal  exercise  of  power 
or  ingenuity  ;  to  wrench  away  (from) ;  to  tear  away ;  to 
wring  (from) ;  to  exact ;  as,  to  extort  contributions  from 
the  vanquished  ;  to  extort  confessions  of  guUt ;  to  extort 
a  promise  ;  to  extort  payment  of  a  debt. 

2.  (Law)  To  get  by  the  offense  of  extortion.  See  Ex- 
tortion, 2. 

Ex-tort',  V.  i.  To  practice  extortion.    [06s.]    Spenser. 

Ex-tort',  p.  p.  &  a.  [L.  extortus,  p.  p.]  '  Extorted. 
[06s.]  Spenser. 

Ex-tOrt'er  (-Er),  n.     One  who  practices  extortion. 

Ex-tor'tlon  (Sks-tSr'shun),  n.  [P.  extorsion.J  1.  The 
act  of  extorting ;  the  act  or  practice  of  Wresting  any- 
thing from  a  person  by  force,  by  threats,  or  by  any  undue 
exercise  of  power ;  undue  exaction ;  overcharge. 

2.  (Law)  '.the  offense  committed  by  an  officer  who 
corruptly  claims  and  takes,  as  his  fee,  money,  or  other 
thing  of  value,  that  is  not  due,  or  more  than  is  due,  or 
before  it  is  due.  Abbott. 

3.  That  which  is  extorted  or  exacted  by  force. 
Syn.  —  Oppression ;  rapacity  ;  exaction  ;  overcharge. 
Ex-tor'tlon-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.     Extortionate. 
Ex-tor'tion-ate  (-at),  a.     Characterized  by  extortion  ; 

oppressive ;  hard. 

Ex-tor'tlon-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  practices  extortion. 

Ex-tor'tlOUS  (-shiis),  a.  Extortionate.  [06s.]  ''Ex- 
tortions cruelties,"  Bp.  Hall. — Ex-tor'tious-ly,  adv. 
[06s.]    Bacon. 

II  Ex'Ua-  (gks'tr4-).  [L.,  fr.  exter.  See  Exterior.] 
A  Latin  preposition,  denoting  beyond,  outside  of;  — 
often  used  in  composition  as  a  prefix  signifying  outside 
of,  beyond,  besides,  or  in  addition  to  what  is  denoted  by 
the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed. 

Ex'tra,  a.  Beyond  what  is  due,  usual,  expected, 
or  necessary  ;  additional ;  supernumerary ;  also,  extraor- 
dinarily good  ;  superior ;  as,  extra  work ;  extra  pay. 
'•  By  working  extra  hours."  H.  Spencer. 

Ex'tra  (eks'tra),  n. ;  pi.  Extras  (-traz).  Something 
in  addition  to  what  is  due,  expected,  or  customary ;  some- 
thing in  addition  to  the  reguJar  charge  or  compensation, 


or  for  which  an  additional  charge  is  made ;  as,  at  Euro- 
pean hotels  lights  are  extras.     [Colloq.2 

Ex'tra-ar-tio'U-lar  (Sks'tra-ar-tTk'u-ler),  a.  (Anat.) 
Situated  outside  of  a  joint. 

Bx'tra-as'il-lar  (-Sks'Il-ler), )  a.  (Bot.)  Growing  out- 

Ex'tra-ax'il-la-ry  (-la-rj),  )  side  of  the  axils  ;  as, 
an  extra-axillary  bud. 

Ex'tra-bran'Ohl-al  (-brSn'kT-ol),  a.  (Anat.)  Outside 
of  the  branchial  arches ;  —  said  of  the  cartilages  thus 
placed  in  some  fishes. 

Ex'tra-cap'SU-lar  (-kSp'sii-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated 
outside  of  a  capsule,  esp.  outside  the  capsular  ligament 
of  a  joint. 

Ex-tract'  (gks-trSkf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Extracted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Extracting.]  [L.  extractus,  p.  p.  of  ex- 
trahere  to  extract ;  ex  out  -\-  trahere  to  draw.  See 
Trace,  and  cf.  Estreat.]  1.  To  draw  out  or  forth  ;  to 
pull  out ;  to  remove  forcibly  from  a  fixed  position,  as  by 
traction  or  suction,  etc. ;  as,  to  extract  a  tooth  from  its 
socket,  a  stump  from  the  earth,  a  splinter  from  the  finger. 
The  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom  extracting  liquid  sweet.         Milton, 

2.  To  withdraw  by  expression,  distillation,  or  other 
mechanical  or  chemical  process ;  as,  to  extract  an  es- 
sence.    Cf.  Abstract,  v.  t.,  G. 

Sunbeams  may  be  extracted  from  cucumbers,  but  the  process 
la  tedious.  Swift. 

3.  To  take  by  selection ;  to  choose  out ;  to  cite  or 
quote,  as  a  passage  from  a  book. 

I  have  extracted  out  of  that  pamphlet  a  few  notorious  false- 
hoods. Swift. 

To  extract  the  root  (Math.),  to  ascertain  the  root  of  a 
number  or  quantity. 

Ex'tract'  (eks'trSkf),  n.  1.  That  which  is  extracted 
or  drawn  out. 

2.  A  portion  of  a  book  or  document,  separately  tran- 
scribed ;  a  citation  ;  a  quotation. 

3.  A  decoction,  solution,  or  infusion  made  by  drawing 
out  from  any  substance  that  which  gives  it  its  essential 
and  characteristic  virtue  ;  essence  ;  as,  extract  of  beef  ; 
extract  of  dandelion ;  also,  any  substance  so  extracted, 
and  characteristic  of  that  from  \ihich  it  is  obtained  ;  as, 
quinine  is  the  most  important  extract  of  Peruvian  bark. 

4.  (Med. )  A  solid  preparation  obtained  by  evaporating 
a  solution  of  a  drug,  etc.,  or  the  fresh  juice  of  a  plant ;  — 
distinguished  from  an  abstract.     See  Abstract,  n.,  i. 

5.  (Old  Chem.)  A  peculiar  principle  once  erroneously 
supposed  to  form  the  basis  of  all  vegetable  extracts ;  — 
called  also  the  extractive  principle.    [06s.] 

6.  Extraction ;  descent.     [06s.]  South. 

7.  (Scots  Law)  A  draught  or  copy  of  a  writing ;  certi- 
fied copy  of  the  proceedings  in  an  action  and  the  judg- 
ment therein,  with  an  order  fci  execution.  Tomlins. 

Fluid  extract  (Med.),  a  concentrated  liquid  preparation, 
containing  a  definite  proportion  of  the  active  principles 
of  a  medicinal  substance.  At  present  a  fluid  gram  of  ex- 
tract should  represent  a  gram  of  the  crude  drug. 

Ex-tract'a-ljle  (Sks-trakt'a-b'l), )  a.  Capable  of  being 

Ex-tract'1-ble  (-i-b'l),  J      extracted. 

Ex-tract'1-fonn  (-T-fSrm),  a.  (Chem.)  Having  the 
form,  appearance,  or  nature,  of  an  extract. 

Ex-trac'tion  (eks-trak'shtin),  n.     [Cf.  F.  extraction."] 

1.  The  act  of  extracting,  or  drawing  out ;  as,  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth,  of  a  bone  or  an  arrow  from  the  body, 
of  a  stump  from  the  earth,  of  a  passage  from  a  book,  of 
an  essence  or  tincture. 

2.  Derivation  from  a  stock  or  family ;  lineage ;  de- 
scent ;  birth ;  the  stock  from  which  one  has  descended. 
"  A  family  of  ancient  extraction."  Clarendon. 

3.  That  which  is  extracted ;  extract ;  essence. 

They  [books']  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial  the  purest  efficacy  and 
extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.  Milton. 

The  extraction  of  roots.  (Math.)  (a)  The  operation  of 
finding  the  root  of  a  given  number  or  quantity.  (6)  The 
method  or  rule  by  which  the  operation  is  performed ; 
evolution. 

Ex-tract'lve    (Sks-trakt'iv),    a.     [Cf.    F.    extractif.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  extracted.  "  Thirty  grains  of  ex- 
tractive matter."  Kirwan. 

2.*  Tending  or  serving  to  extract  or  draw  out. 

Certain  branches  of  industry  are  conveniently  designated  ex- 
tractive: e.  g.,  agriculture,  pastoral  and  miuiug  piu"suits,  cut- 
ting of  lumber,  etc.  Caii-nes. 

Ex-tract'lve,  n.     1.  Anything  extracted ;  an  extract. 

Extractives,  of  which  the  most  constant  are  urea,  kreatin,  and 
grape  sugar.  H.  X.  Martin. 

2.  (Chem.)  (a)  A  chemical  principle  once  supposed  to 
exist  in  all  extracts.  [06s.]  (6)  Any  one  of  a  large 
class  of  substances  obtained  by  extraction,  and  consist- 
ing largely  of  nitrogenous  hydrocarbons,  such  as  xanthin, 
hypoxanthin,  and  creatiu  extractives  from  muscle  tissue. 

Ex-tract'or  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  ex- 
tracts ;  as :  (a)  (Surg. )  A  forceps  or  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting substances.  (6)  (Breech-loading  Firearms)  A 
device  for  -withdrawing  a  cartridge  or  spent  cartridge 
shell  from  the  chamber  of  the  barrel. 

Es'tra-dlc'tlon-a-ry  (eks'tra-dtk'shun-a-ry),  a.  [Pref. 
extra-  -\-  L.  dictio  a  saying.  See  Diction.]  Consisting 
not  in  words,  but  in  realities.     [06s.] 

Of  these  extradictionary  and  real  iallacies,  Aristotle  and  logi- 
cians make  in  number  six.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex'tra-dl'ta-ble  (eks'tra-di'ta-b'l),  a.  1.  Subject,  or 
liable,  to  extradition,  as  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

2.  Making  liable  to  extradition ;  as,  extraditable  of- 
fenses. 

Ex'tra-dlte  (Sks'tra-dit),  ?;.  t.  [imp.  &;».  p.  Extra- 
dited (-di'ted) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Extraditing  (-di'ting).] 
To  deliver  up  by  one  government  to  another,  as  a  fugi- 
tive from  justice.     See  Extradition. 

Ex'tra-di'tlon  (eks'tra-dish'iJn),  n.  [L.  ex  out  +  tra- 
ditio  a  delivering  up ;  cf.  P.  extradition.  See  Tradi- 
tion.] The  surrender  or  delivery  of  an  alleged  criminal 
by  one  State  or  sovereignty  to  another  having  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  the  charge. 


Es-tra'dOB  (6ks-tra'dSs),  n.    [F. ;  pref.  extras  outdde 
-f-  dos  (L.  dorsum)  the  back.]      (Arch.) 
The  exterior  curve  of  an  arch;  esp.,  the 
upper  curved  face  of  the  whole  body  of 
voussoirs.     See  Inteados. 

Ex'tra-do'tal  (eks'tra-dytol),  a.  [Pref. 
extra-  -\-  dotal.]  Forming  no  part  of  the 
dowry ;  as,  extradotal  property. 

Ex'tra-tCU-a'ceous  (-fo/li-a'shtis),  a.  V- 
[Pref.  extra  -f-  foliaceous.]     (Bot.)  Away 
from  the  leaves,  or  inserted  in  a  differ- 
ent place  from  them ;  as,  extrafoliaceous  Arch,  showing 
prickles.  Loudon.     soffit™6°£x 

Ex'tra-fO-ra'ne-OUS     (-fo-ra'ne-us),    a.     trados. 
[Pref.   extra-  -f  L.  foras  out  of  doors.] 
Pertaining  to  that  which  is  out  of  doors. 
neous  occupations." 

Ex'tra-ge'ne-OUS  (-je'ue-Cs),  a.     [Pref. 


"  Exlrafora- 

Cowper. 

extra-  -P  L. 


genus  race.]     Belonging  to  another  race  or  kind. 

Ex'tra-]U-ai'cIal  (-ju-dlsh'al),  a.  Out  of  or  beyond 
the  proper  authority  of  a  court  or  judge  ;  beyond  juris- 
diction ;  not  legally  required.  "  An  extrajudicial  opin- 
ion."   Hallam.  —  Ex'tra-Ju-dl'cial-ly,  adv. 

Es'tra-lim'it-a-ry  (-llm'it-a-ry),  a.  Being  beyond 
the  limit  or  bounds  ;  as,  exiralimitary  land.        Mitford. 

Ex'tra-lOg'ic-al  (-loj'I-kal),  a.  Lying  outside  of  the 
domain  of  logic.  —  Ex'tra-log'ic-al-ly,  adv. . 

Ex'tra-mls'slon  (-mtsh'un),  n.  A  sending  out ;  emis- 
sion.    [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex'tra-mun'dane  (-mun'dan),  a.  [L.  extramunda- 
nus ;  extra -\- mundus  world.]  Beyond  the  material 
world.     "  An  er^romimrfffne  being. "       Bp.  Warbvrton. 

Es'tra-mu'ral  (-mu'ral),  a.  Outside  of  the  walls,  as 
of  a  fortified  or  walled  city. 

Ex'tra-ne'1-ty  (-ne'i-ty),  n.  State  of  being  without 
or  beyond  a  thing  ;  foreignness.     [06s.] 

Ex-tra'ne-OUS  (5ks-tra'ne-Qs),  a.  [L.  extraneus,  from 
extra.  See  Extra-,  Stkange.]  Not  belonging  to,  or  de- 
pendent upon,  a  thing ;  without  or  beyond  a  thing ;  not 
essential  or  intrinsic  ;  foreign ;  as,  to  separate  gold  from 
extraneous  matter. 
Nothing  is  admitted  extraneous  from  the  indictment.   Landor. 

— Ex-tra'ne-ous-ly,  adv. 

Ex'tra-oc'u-lar  (Sks'tra-ok'iS-ler),  a.  (Zool.)  In- 
serted exterior  to  the  eyes ;  —  said  of  the  antennae  of 
certain  insects. 

Ex'tra-of-fi'cial  (-of-fish'al),  a.  Not  prescribed  by 
official  duty. 

Ex-traor'di-na-ri-ly  (eks-trSr'dl-ni-rl-ly  or  Sks'tri- 
6r'-),  adv.    In  an  extraordinary  manner  or  degree. 

Ex-traor'di-na-ri-ness,  n.  The  quaUty  of  being  ex- 
traordinary.    [It.]  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Ex-traor'di-na-ry  (gks-trSr'di-na-ry  or  gks'tra-8r'- ; 
277),  a.  [L.  extraordinarius ;  extra  on  the  outside  + 
ordinarius:    cf.   P.   extraordinaire.      See    Ordinary.] 

1.  Beyond  or  out  of  the  common  order  or  method ; 
not  usual,  customary,  regular,  or  ordinary ;  as,  extraor- 
dinary evils ;  extraordinary  remedies. 

Which  dispose 
To  something  extraordinary  my  thoughts.      Milton. 

2.  Exceeding  the  common  degree,  measure,  or  condi- 
tion; hence, remarkable;  uncommon;  rare;  wonderful; 
as,  extraordinary  talents  or  grandeur. 

.  3-  Employed  or  sent  upon  an  unusual  or  special  ser- 
vice ;  as,  an  ambassador  extraordinary. 

Ex-traor'dl-na-ry,  n.;  pi.  Extraordinaeies  (-rTz). 
That  which  is  extraordinary ;  —  used  especially  in  the 
plural ;  as,  extraordinaries  excepted,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  success. 

Their  extraordinary  did  consist  especially  in  the  matter  ol 
prayers  and  devotions.  Jer.  Taylor, 

Ex'tra-pa-ro'chl-al  (5ks'tr4-pa-ro'kT-ol),  a.  Beyond 
the  limits  of  a  parish.  —  Ex'tra-pa-ro'chi-al-ly,  adv. 

Ex'tra-phys'i-cal  (-f  iz'i-kal),  a.  Not  subject  to  phys- 
ical laws  or  methods. 

Ex'tra-pro-fes'sion-al  (-prS-fSsh'un-al),  a.  Foreign 
to  a  profession ;  not  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  pro- 
fessional duty  or  business. 

Ex'tra-pro-vill'cial  (-pro-vTn'shal),  a.  Not  within  or 
pertaining  to  the  same  province  or  jurisdiction.   Ayliffe. 

Ex'tra-reg'U-lar  (-rlg'ii-ler),  a.  Not  comprehended 
within  a  rule  or  rules.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Es'tra-Sta-pe'di-al  (-sta-pe'dT-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Per- 
taining to  a  part  of  the  columella  of  the  ear,  which,  in 
many  animals,  projects  beyond  the  connection  with  the 
stapes.  — n.  The  extrastapedial  part  of  the  columella. 

Ex'tra-ter'ri-tO'ri-al  (-tSr'ii-to'rt-al),  a.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  a  territory  or  particular  jurisdiction  ;  exterri- 
torial. —  Ex'tra-ter'ri-to'ri-al-ly  (-ai-iy),  adv. 

Ex'tra-ter'ri-to'rl-al'1-ty  (-ai'i-ty),  n.    The  state  of 

being  beyond  the  limits  of  a  particular  territory ;  esp., 
(Internal.  Law),  a  fiction  by  which  a  public  minister, 
though  actually  in  a  foreign  country,  is  supposed  still  to 
remain  within  the  territory  of  his  own  sovereign  or  na- 
tion. Wheaton. 

Ex'tra-trop'iC-al  (-trSp'i-kal),  a.  Beyond  or  outside 
of  the  tropics.  Whetvell. 

Ex-traught'  (§ks-traf ),  p.  p.  of  Extract.  [Cf.  Dis- 
TEADGHT.]     Extracted;  descended.     [06s.] 

Knowing  whence  thou  art  extraurjht.  Shak, 

Ex'tra-n'ter-ine  (eks'tra-u'ter-in  or  -in),  a.  (Anat, 
&  Med.)  Outside  of  the  uterus,  or  womb. 

Extra-uterine  pregnancy  (J/erf.),  a  condition  of  pregnancy 
in  which  the  fetus  is  not  in  the  uterus,  but  in  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  or  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Ex-trav'a-gance  (Sks-trSv'a-gons),  n.  [Cf.  F.  extra- 
vagance.   See  Extravagant,  and  cf.  Extravaganza.] 

1.  A  wandering  beyond  proper  limits  ;  an  excursion 
or  sally  from  the  usual  way,  course,  or  limit. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extravagant,  wild,  or  prodigal 
beyond  bounds  of  propriety  or  duty  ;  want  of  modera- 
tion ;  excess  ;  especially,  undue  expenditure  of  money ; 
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vain  and  superfluous  expense  ;  prodigality  ;  as,  extrava- 
gance of  anger,  love,  expression,  imagination,  demands. 

Some  verses  of  my  own,  Maximin  and  Alnmnzor,  cry  ven- 
geance on  me  for  their  extravagance.  Onjden. 

The  income  of  three  dukes  was  not  enough  to  supply  her 
extravagance.  Arbuthnot. 

Syn.  — 'Wildness;  irregularity;  excess  ;  prodigality ; 

f)rofusion ;  waste  ;  lavishness ;  unreasonableness ;  recK- 
essness. 

Ex-trav'a-gan-cy  (Sks-trSv'a-gan-sy ),  n.  ;  pi.  Extrav- 
agancies (-sifz).     Extravagance. 

Ex-trav'a-gant  (-gant),  a.  [F.  extravagant,  fr.  L. 
extra  on  the  outside  +  vagans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  vagari  to 
wander,   from  vagus  wandering,   vague.     See   Vague.] 

1.  Wandering  beyond  one's  bounds ;  roving ;  hence, 
foreign.    [06s.] 

The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 

To  his  confine.  ShaK: 

2.  Exceeding  due  bounds ;  wild ;  excessive ;  unre- 
strained ;  as,  extravagant  acts,  wishes,  praise,  abuse. 

There  appears  something  nobly  wild  and  extravagant  in  great 
natural  geniuses.  Adthson. 

3.  Profuse  in  expenditure  ;  prodigal ;  wasteful ;  as,  an 
extravagant  mem.     " Extravagant  expense."     Bancroft. 

Ex-trav'a-gant,  n.  1.  Oue  who  is  confined  to  no 
general  rule.  L'Eslrange. 

2.  pi.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  Certain  papal  constitutions  or  de- 
cretal epistles,  not  at  first  included  with  the  others,  but 
subsequently  made  a  part  of  the  canon  law. 

Bx-trav'a-gant-ly,  adv.  in  an  extravagant  manner  ; 
wildly  ;  excessively  ;  profusely. 

Es-trav'a-gant-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  extrava- 
gant or  in  excess ;  excess ;  extravagance. 

Ex-trav'a-gan'za  (-gSn'za),  n.  \_Extravagance  with 
an  Italian  ending :  cf.  It.  stravaganza.']  1.  A  composi- 
tion, as  in  music,  or  in  the  drama,  designed  to  produce 
effect  by  its  wild  irregularity ;  esp.,  a  musical  caricature. 

2.  An  extravagant  flight  of  sentiment  or  language. 

Ex-trav'a-gate  (Sks-trSv'a-gat),  v.  i.  [Pref.  extra-  -\- 
L.  vagatus,  p.  p.  of  vagari  to  rove.  See  Extravagant.] 
To  rove.     [06«.]  Bp.  Warburton. 

Es-trav'a-ga'tlon  (-ga'shiin),  n.  A  wandering  beyond 
limits;  excess.     [OJs.]  Smollett. 

Ex-tiav'a-sate  (8ks-tr5v'a-sat),  V.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
ExTRAVASATED  (-sa'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Extravasatino 
(-sa'ting).]  [Pref.  extra-  +  L.  vas  vessel :  cf.  F.  extra- 
vaser.  See  Vase.]  To  force  or  let  out  of  the  proper  ves- 
sels or  arteries,  as  blood. 

Es-trav'a-sa'tion  (Sks-trSv'a-sS'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ex- 
travasation.'] The  act  of  forcing  or  letting  out  of  its 
proper  vessels  or  ducts,  as  a  fluid  ;  effusion ;  as,  'aa  ex- 
travasation of  blood  after  a  rupture  of  the  vessels. 

Ex'tra-vas'cu-lar  (Sks'tra^vSs'kii-ler),  a.  {Anai.)  {a) 
Outside  the  vessels ;  —  said  of  the  substance  of  aH  the 
tissues,    (b)  Destitute  of  vessels ;  non-vascular. 

Ex-trav'e-nate  (eks-trSv'e-nat  or  Sks'tra-ve'nat),  a. 

EPref.  extra-  -\-  L.  vena  vein.]  Let  out  of  the  veins. 
Obs.J    '^Extravenate  hlood."  Glanvill. 

Ex'tra-ver'slon  (eks'tra-ver'shun),  n.  [Pref.  extra- 
-j-  L.  vertere,  versum,  to  turn  :  cf.  F.  extraversion.'}  The 
act  of  throwing  out ;  the  state  of  being  turned  or  thrown 
out.     lObs.J  Boyle. 

Ex-treat'  (Sks-tref),  n.  [See  Estreat,  Extract.] 
Extraction.     [Ois.]  Spenser. 

Ex-treme'  (Sks-trem'),  a.  [L.  extremus,  superl.  of 
exter,  exterus,  on  the  outside,  outward  :  cf.  F.  extreme. 
See  Exterior.]  1.  At  the  utmost  point,  edge,  or  bor- 
der ;  outermost ;  utmost ;  farthest ;  most  remote ;  at  the 
widest  limit. 

2.  Last ;  final ;  conclusive ;  —  said  of  time  ;  as,  the  ex- 
treme hour  of  life. 

3.  The  best  or  worst ;  most  urgent ;  greatest ;  highest ; 
immoderate ;  excessive  ;  most  violent ;  as,  an  extreme 
case;  extreme  ioWy,  "  The  extremest  vevaeiy."  Sryden. 
"Extreme  Tupdity."    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire.  Shak. 

4.  Radical ;  ultra  ;  as,  extreme  opinions. 

The  Puritans  or  extreme  Protestants.     Gladstone. 

5.  (3Ius.)  Extended  or  contracted  as  much  as  possi- 
ble ;  —  said  of  intervals ;  as,  an  extreme  sharp  second  ; 
an  extreme  flat  fourth. 

Extreme  and  mean  ratio  (ffeom.),  the  relation  of  a  line 
and  its  segments  when  the  line  is  so  divided  that  the 
whole  is  to  the  greater  segment  as  the  greater  segment  is 
to  the  less.  —  Extreme  distance.  (Paint.)  See  Distance, 
n. ,  6.  —  Extreme  unction.    See  under  Unction. 

.S^Although  this  adjective,  being  superlative  in  sig- 
mficatiou,  is  not  properly  subject  to  comparison,  the  su- 
perlative form  not  unfrequently  occurs,  especially  in  the 
older  writers.  "Tried  in  his  exft-eme«<  state."  Spenser. 
''^x^remesniardships."  Sharp.  '■^Bxtremesl  oi  evila." 
5"^°^-    "Bxtremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook."    Shak. 

Ihe  sea's  extremest  borders."    Addison. 

Es-treme',  n.  1.  The  utmost  point  or  verge ;  that 
part  which  terminates  a  body ;  extremity. 

2.  Utmost  limit  or  degree  that  is  supposable  or  tolera- 
ble ;  hence,  furthest  degree  ;  any  undue  departure  from 
the  mean  ;  —  often  in  the  plural :  things  at  an  extreme 
distance  from  each  other,  the  most  widely  different 
states,  etc. ;  as,  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  virtue  and 
vice ;  extremes  meet. 

His  parsimony  went  to  the  extreme  of  meanness.    Bancroft. 

3.  An  extreme  state  or  condition ;  hence,  calamity, 
danger,  distress,  etc.  "  Resolute  in  most  extremes."  Shale. 

4.  (Logic)  Either  of  the  extreme  terms  of  a  syllogism, 
the  middle  term  being  interposed  between  them. 

5.  (Math.)  The  first  or  the  last  term  of  a  proportion 
or  series. 

♦i,'^°i>*''^  extreme,  as  much  as  possible.  "  "The  position  of 
the  Porte  was  diificult  in  the  extreme."  J.  P.  Peters. 

.   Ex-treme'less  (Sks-trem'lSs),  a.  Having  no  extremes ; 

Ex-treme'ly,  adv.    In  an  extreme  manner  or  state  ; 


in  the  utmost  degree ;  to  the  utmost  point ;  exceedingly ; 

as,  extremely  hot  or  cold. 

Ex-trem'ist  (5ks-trem'Tst),  n.  A  supporter  of  extreme 
doctrines  or  practice ;  one  who  holds  extreme  opinions. 

Ex-trem'1-ty    (eks-tr6m'i-ty),    n. ;  pi.    Extremities 
(-tiz).    [h.extremitas:  ci.F.extremite.'}    1.  The  extreme 
part ;  the  utmost  limit ;  the  farthest  or  remotest  point 
or  part ;  as,  the  extremities  of  a  country. 
They  sent  fleets  ...  to  the  extremities  of  Ethiopia.    Arbuthnot. 

2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  locomotive  appendages  of  an 
animal ;   a  limb  ;  a  leg  or  an  arm  of  man. 

3.  The  utmost  point ;  highest  degree  ;  most  aggravated 
or  intense  form.    "  The  extremity  of  bodily  pain."    Bay. 

4.  The  highest  degree  of  inconvenience,  pain,  or  suf- 
fering ;  greatest  need  or  peril ;  extreme  need ;  necessity. 

Divers  evils  and  extrciniiies  that  follow  upon  such  a  compul- 
sion shall  here  be  set  in  view.  Milton. 
Upon  mere  extremiti/  he  summoned  this  last  Parliament.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Verge  ;  border ;  extreme ;  end ;  termination. 

Ex'tri-ca-ble  (eks'tri-ka-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  ex- 
tricated. Sir  W.  Jones. 

Ex'trl-cate  (Sks'trT-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p^  Extri- 
cated (-ka'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Extricating  (-ka'ting).] 
[L.  extricutus,  p.  p.  of  extricare  to  extricate  ;  ex  out  -\- 
tricae  trifles,  impediments,  perplexities.   Cf.  Intricate.] 

1.  To  free,  as  from  difficulties  or  perplexities ;  to  dis- 
entangle ;  to  disembarrass  ;  as,  to  extricate  a  person  from 
debt,  peril,  etc. 

We  had  now  extricated  ourselves  from  the  various  labyrinths 
and  defiles.  hustacc. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  emitted  or  evolved  ;  as,  to  extricate 
heat  or  moisture. 

Syn.  — To  disentangle;  disembarrass;  disengage;  re- 
lieve ;  evolve  ;  set  free  ;  liberate. 

Ex'trl-ca'tlon  (gks'tri-ka'shiin),  n.  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  extricating  or  disentangling  ;  a  freeing  from 
perplexities ;  disentanglement. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out  or  evolving. 

Ex-trin'sie  (eks-trtn'sTk),  a.  [L.  extrinsecus ;  exter 
on  the  outside  -\-  secus  otherwise,  beside ;  akin  to  E. 
second :   cf.  F.  exlrinsegue.      See  Exterior,   Second.] 

1.  Not  contained  in  or  belonging  to  a  body  ;  external ; 
outward ;  unessential ;  —  opposed  to  intrinsic. 

The  extrinsic  aids  of  education  and  of  artificial  culture. 

/.  Taylor. 

2.  (Anai.)  Attached  partly  to  an  organ  or  limb  and 
paTtly  to  some  other  part ;  —  said  of  certain  groups  of 
muscles.     Opposed  to  intrinsic. 

Es-trln'sic-al  (-si-kal),  a.  Extrinsic.  —  Ex-trln'slc- 
al-ly  (-si-k«l-ly),  adv. 

Ex-trln'sl-cal'1-ty  (-si-kaiT-tj^),  \n.     The  state  or 

Ex-trin'sic-al-ness  (-sl-kal-n5s), )  quality  of  being 
extrinsic. 

Ex-tro'1-tlve  (Sks-tro'T-tTv),  a.  [L.  extra  on  the  out- 
side -|-  ire,  itum,  to  go.]  Seeking  or  going  out  after 
external  objects.     [Jf.] 

Their  natures  being  almost  wholly  extroitive.    Coleridge. 

Ex-tror'sal  (eks-tr6r'sal),  a.    (Bot.)  Extrorse. 

Ex-trorse'  (eks-tr8rs'),  a.  [As  if  from  an  assumed 
L.  extrorsus,  for  extroversus ;  extra  on  the  outside  -j" 
vertere,  versum,  to  turn  :  cf .  F.  exirorse.]  (Bot.)  Facing 
outwards,  or  away  from  the  axis  of  growth ;  —  said  esp. 
of  anthers  occupying  the  outer  side  of  the  filament. 

Ex'tro-ver'siOll(8ks'tr6-ver'shun),«.  [See Extrorse.] 
The  condition  of  being  turned  wrong  side  out ;  as,  extro- 
version of  the  bladder.  Dunglison. 

Ex-truct'  (eks-triikt'),  v.  t.  [L.  extructus,  exstructus, 
p.  p.  of  extruere,  exstruere,  to  build  up  ;  ex  out  -)-  struere 
to  build.]     To  construct.     [06s.]  Byrom. 

Ex-truc'tlon  (eks-triik'shun),  n.  [L.  exstructio.']  A 
building  up  ;  construction.     [Obs.'\  Cockeram, 

Es-truct'ive  (-tlv),  a.    Constructive.    [Obs.]    Fulke. 

Ex-truct'or  (-ter),  n.  [L.]  A  builder.   [06s.]    Bailey. 

Ex-trude'  (5ks-trud'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Extruded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Extruding.]  [L.  exirudere,  extrusum ; 
ex  out  -|-  trudere  to  thrust,  akin  to  E.  threat.  See 
Threat.]  To  thrust  out ;  to  force,  press,  or  push  out ; 
to  expel ;  to  drive  off  or  away.  "  Parentheses  thrown 
into  notes  or  extruded  to  the  margin."  Coleridge. 

Ex-tru'slon  (-tru'zhiin),  n.  The  act  of  thrusting  or 
pushing  out ;  a  driving  out ;  expulsion. 

Ex-tu'ber-ance  (eks-tu'ber-ans),  n.  A  swelling  or 
rising ;  protuberance.     [R-l  Moxon. 

Ex-tU'ber-an-cy  (-an-sy),  n.     Extuberance.     [i?.] 

Ex-tu'ber-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  extuberans,  p.  pr.  of  extu- 
berare.']  Swollen  out ;  protuberant,  [i?.]  "  Extuberant 
lips."  Gayton. 

EXTtuTjer-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [L.  extuberatus,  p.  pr.  of 
extuberare  to  swell ;  ex  out  -j-  tuber  a  swelling.]  To 
swell  out.     [06s.]  Cockeram. 

Ex-tU'ber-a'tion  (-a'sbiin),  n.  [L.  extuberatio.']  Pro- 
tuberance.    [06s.]  Farindon. 

Ex'tU-mes'cence  (gks'tu-mSs'sens),  n.  [L.  ex  +  tu- 
mescens,  p.  pr.  of  tumescere,  incho.  fr.  tumere  to  swell : 
ci.'F.extumescence.']  A  swelling  or  rising,  [i?.]  Cotgrave. 

Ex-U'ber-ance  (eks-u'ber-ans  or  6gz-),  n.  [L.  exti- 
beraniia :  cf.  F.  exuberance.]  The  state  of  being  exuber- 
ant ;  an  overflowing  quantity  ;  a  copious  or  excessive 
production  or  supply ;  superabundance ;  richness ;  as, 
an  exuberance  of  joy,  of  fancy,  or  of  foliage. 

Syn.  —  Abundance  ;  superabundance  ;  excess  ;  plenty; 
copiousness  ;  profusion ;  richness ;  overflow ;  overgrowth ; 
rankness ;  wantonness.    See  Abundance. 

Ex-U'ber-an-cy  {-an-sf),  n.    Exuberance. 

Ex-u'ber-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  exuberans,  exvberaniis, 
p.  pr.  of  exuberare  to  be  abundant ;  ex  -\-  uberare  to  be 
fruitful,  fr.  uber  fruitful,  fertile,  uber  udder  :  cf.  F.  exu- 
berant. See  Udder.]  Characterized  by  abundance  or 
superabundance ;  plenteous  ;  rich ;  overflowing ;  copious 
or  excessive  in  production ;  as,  exuberant  goodness  ;  an 
exuberant  intellect ;  exuberant  foliage.  "  Exuberant 
spring."     Thomson.  —  Ez-U'ber-ant-ly,  adv. 


Ex-n'ber-ate  (eks-u'ber-at),  V.  i.  [L.  exuberatus,  p. 
p.  of  exuberare.  See  Exuberant,  n.]  To  abound ;  to  be 
in  great  abundance,     [06s.]  Boyle. 

Ex-uc'COUS  (Sks-uk'kvis),  a.     See  Exsuccous.     [06s.] 

Ex-U'date  (8gz-u'dat),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  Exude.]  To 
exude.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ex'U-da'tlon  (Sks/i5-da'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  exuding ; 
sweating ;  a  discharge  of  humors,  moisture,  juice,  or 
gum,  as  through  pores  or  incisions  ;  also,  the  substance 
exuded. 

Resins,  a  class  of  proximate  principles,  existing  in  almost  all 
plants  and  appearing  on  the  external  surface  of  many  of  them 
in  the  form  of  exudations.  Am.  Cyc. 

Es-Ude'  (eks-iid'  or  egz-ud' ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p. 
Exuded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exuding.]  [L.  exudare,  exsu- 
dare,  exudatum,  exsudatum,  to  sweat  out ;  ex  out  -|-  su- 
dare  to  sweat :  cf.  P.  exuder,  exsuder.  See  Sweat.]  To 
discharge  through  pores  or  incisions,  as  moisture  or 
other  liquid  matter  ;  to  give  out. 
Our  forests  exude  turpentine  in  . . .  abundance.    Dr.  T.  VivigJit. 

Ex-Ude',  V.  i.  To  flow  from  a  body  through  the 
pores,  or  by  a  natural  discharge,  as  juice. 

Ex-Ul'cer-ate  (Sgz-iil'ser-at),  V.  i.  &  i.  [L.  exulceraius, 
p.  p.  of  exulcerare  to  make  sore ;  ex  out  +  ulcerare.  See 
Ulcerate.]  1.  To  ulcerate.  [06.?.]  "To  exulcerate 
the  lungs."  Evelyn. 

2.  To  corrode;  to  fret;  to  chafe  ;  to  inflame.     [06s.] 
Minds  exulcerated  in  themselves.  Hooker. 

Ex-ul'cer-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  exulceraius,  p.  p.]  Very 
sore ;  ulcerated.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Ex-Ul'cer-a'tion  (-a'shvin),  n.  [L.  exulceraiio  :  cf.  F. 
exulceration.]    [Obs.  or  R.]    1.  Ulceration.        Quincy. 

2.  A  fretting ;  a  festering ;  soreness.  Hooker, 

Ex-ul'cer-a-tlve  (-ul'ser-a^tiv),  a.  Tending  to  cause 
ulcers ;  exulceratory.  Holland. 

Ex-Ul'cer-a-tO-ry  (-to-ry),  a.  [L.  exulceraiorius :  cf . 
F.  exulceratoire.']  Having  a  tendency  to  form  ulcers; 
rendering  ulcerous. 

Es-Ult'  (egz-iilt'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Exulted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exulting.]  [L.  exultare,  exsuliare,  exulta- 
tum,  exsuliaium,  to  leap  vigorously,  to  exult,  intens.  fr. 
exsilire  to  spring  out  or  up ;  ex  out  -|-  salire  to  spring, 
leap :  cf.  F.  exulier.  See  Salient.]  To  be  in  high 
spirits ;  figuratively,  to  leap  for  joy ;  to  rejoice  in  tri- 
umph or  exceedingly ;  to  triumph ;  as,  an  exulting  heart. 
"An  exulting  countenance."  Bancroft. 

The  dumb  shall  sing,  the  lame  his  crutch  forego. 
And  leap  exidting  like  the  bounding  roe.  Pope. 

Ex-Ult'ance  (-ans),       )  n.    [L.  exstdtaniia.]    Exulta- 

Ex-Ult'an-cy  (-an-sy), )     tion.     [06s.] 

Burton.    Hammond. 

Ex-Ult'ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  exsultans,  exsultantis,  p.  pr.  of 
exsuliare.  See  Exult.]  Inclined  to  exult ;  characterized 
by,  or  expressing,  exultation ;  rejoicing  triumphantly. 

Break  away,  exultant,  from  every  defilement.    I.  Taylor. 

Es'Ul-ta'tlon  (eks'ai-ta'shiin  or  5gz'- ;  277),  n.  [L. 
exsullatio :  jcf.  F.  exultation.]  The  act  of  exulting ; 
lively  joy  at  success  or  victory,  or  at  any  advantage 
gained ;  rapturous  delight ;  triumph. 

His  bosom  swelled  with  exultation.  Prescott. 

Ex-ult'lng,  a.  Rejoicing  triumphantly  or  exceedingly ; 
exultant.  — Ex-ult'6lg-ly,  adv. 

Ex-un'date  (Sks-iin'dat),  V.  i.  [L.  exundatus,  p.  p.  of 
exundare  to  overflow ;  ex  out  -j-  undare.  See  Undated 
waved.]     To  overflow ;  to  inundate.     [06s.]         Bailey. 

Ex'un-da'tion  (Sks'un-da'shiin),  n.  [L.  exundaiio.] 
An  overflow,  or  overflowing  abundance,     [i?.]  Bay. 

Es-Un'gU-late  (Sgz-un'gfi-lat  or  gks-),  V.  i.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Exungulated  (-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Exunqu- 
latino  (-la' ting).]  [L.  exungulare  to  lose  the  hoof,  ex 
out,  from  +  ungula.  See  Ungula.]  To  pare  off,  as 
nails,  the  hoof,  etc.     [i?.] 

Ex-u'per-a-ble  (Sks-u'per-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  exuperabilis,  . 
exsuperabilis.  See  Exuperate.]  Surmountable ;  super- 
able.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

Ex-U'per-ance  (-ans),  n.  [L.  exuperantia,  exsupernn- 
iia/]     Superiority ;  superfluity.     [06s.]      Sir  K.  Vigby. 

Ex-U'per-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  exuperans,  exsuperans,  p. 
pr.]     Surpassing  ;  exceeding ;  surmounting.     [06s.] 

Ex-U'per-ate  (Sks-ii'per-at),  V.  t.  [L.  exuperatus,  ex- 
superatus,  p.  p.  of  exuperare,  exsuperare  to  excel;  ex 
out  -j-  superare  to  go  over,  super  above,  over.]  To  ex- 
cel; to  surmount.     [06.s.] 

Es-U'per-a'tion  (-a'shiSn),  n.  [L.  exuperatio,  exsu- 
peraiio,  exaggeration.]     The  act  of  excelling.     [06s.] 

Ex-ur'gence  (Sgz-fir'jens),  «.  [See  Exurgent.]  The 
act  of  rising  or  coming  into  view.     [06s.]  Baxter. 

Ex-ur'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  exurgens,  exsurgens,  p.  pr. 
of  exurgere,  exsurgere,  to  rise  up ;  ex  out  -f-  surgere  to 
rise.]     Arising  ;  coming  to  light.     [Obs.] 

Ex-US'ci-tate  (Sks-tis'si-tat  or  Sgz-Qs'-),  v.  t:  See  Ex- 
snsciTATE.     [06s.] 

Es-us'ti-ble  (Sgz-iis'ti-b'l  or  Sks-),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing burned  up.     [06s.]  T.  Adams. 

Ex-US'tion  (-us'chiin ;  106),  n.  [L  exvstio,  fr.  exu- 
rere,  exusium,  to  burn  up ;  ex  out  -j-  urere  to  burn.] 
The  act  or  operation  of  burning  up.  Bailey. 

Ex-u'tO-ry  (Sgz-u't6-ry),  n.  [Cf.  F.  exutoire.  See 
Exuvi^.]     (3fed.)  An  issue. 

II  Ex-u'vl-a  (Sgz-u'vi-ii  o?^5ks-J,  re.    Sing,  of  Exuvle. 

Ex-U'vi-a-bll'1-ty  (egz-u'vT-a-btl'T-ty  or  5ks-),  ti. 
Capability  of  shedding  the  skin  periodically.  Craig. 

Ex-U'vi-a-ble  (-il-b'I),  a.  [Cf.  F.  exuvidble.]  Capable 
of  being  cast  off  in  the  form  of  exuvife. 

II  Ex-u'vl-8B  (Sgz-u'vT-e  or  6ks-),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  exuere 
to  draw  out  or  off,  to  pull  off.]  1.  (Zool.)  Cast  skins, 
shells,  or  coverings  of  animals ;  any  parts  of  animals 
which  are  shed  or  cast  off,  as  the  skins  of  snakes,  the 
shells  of  lobsters,  etc. 

2.  (Geol.)  The  fossil  shells  and  other  remains  which 
animals  have  left  iii^the  strata  of  the  earth. 

Ex-u'Vl-al  (Sgz-u'vT-al  or  Sks-),  o.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  exuvite.     "  Exuvial  layers."    "  Exuvial  deposits." 
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Es-n'Vl-ate  (Sgz-uM-St  or  5ks-),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Exuviated  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ExuviATmo  (~3'- 
ting).]  [From  Exovm;.]  (^ooi. )  To  shed  an  old  coher- 
ing or  condition  preliminary  to  taking  on  a  new  one ;  to 
molt. 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  very  old  crayfish  do  not  ea> 
uviate  every  year.  Huxley. 

Ex-U'Vi-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  (Zool.)  The  rejecting  or 
casting  off  of  some  part,  more  particularly,  the  outer 
cuticular  layer,  as  the  shells  of  crustaceans,  skins  of 
snakes,  etc. ;  molting  i  ecdysis. 

Ex'-vo'tO  (eks'vo'to),  ».  /  pi.  Ex-voTos  (-toz).  [L. 
ex  out  of,  in  accordance  with  +  voto,  abl.  of  votum  a 
vow.]     An  offering  to  a  church  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow. 

Ey  (i),  ra.     [AS.  Ig.     Cf.  Eyot.]     An  island.  [06s.] 

Ey,  n.  ;  pi.  Eyben  (I'rgn).    See  Ego.    [Ofo.]   Chaucer. 

Ey,  an  mterj.  of  wonder  or  inquiry.    \_Obs.'\_  Chaucer. 

Ey'a-let  (i'a-let),  re.  [Turk.,  fr.  Ar.  %yala.'\  For- 
merly, one  of  the  administrative  divisions  or  provinces  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  —  now  called  a  vilayet. 

Ey'as  (i'as),  n.  [F.  niais  fresh  from  the  nest,  a  deriv- 
ative fr.  L.  nidus  nest.  E.  an  eyas  stands  for  a  nias. 
See  Nest,  and  cf.  Nias,  Jashawk.]  {Zool.)  A  nestling  or 
unfledged  bird  ;  in  falconry,  a  young  hawk  from  the  nest, 
not  able  to  prey  for  itself.  Shak.    J.  H.  Walsh. 

Sy'as,  a.    Unfledged,  or  newly  fledged.    \Ohs.'\ 
Like  eyas  hawk  up  mounts  unto  the  skies, 
His  newly  budded  pinions  to  assay.  Spenser. 

Ey''as-mus'3£et  (-mus'kSt),  n.  \_Eyas  +  muske  the 
bird.]  An  unhedged  or  young  male  sparrow  hawk. 
[06«.]  Shak. 

Eye  (i),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  nye,  an  eye  being  for  a  nye. 
See  Nye.]    {Zool.)  A  brood ;  as,  an  eye  of  pheasants. 

Eye  (i),  n.  [OE.  eghe,  eighe,eie,»ye,  AS.  edge;  akin 
to  OFries.  age,  OS.  oga,  D.  oog,  OHG.  ouga,  G.  auge, 
Icel.  auga,  Sw.  oga,  Dan.  die,  Goth,  augo;  cf.  OSlav.  oko, 
Lith.  akis,  L.  oculus,  Gr.  okko5  eye,  oo-ire  the  two  eyes, 
Skr.  akshi.  VIO,  212.  Cf .  Daisy,  Oculae,  Optic,  Eye- 
let, Ogle.]  1.  The  organ  of  sight  or  vision.  In  man, 
and  the  vertebrates  generally,  it  is  properly  the  movable 
ball  or  globe  in  the  orbit,  but  the  term  often  includes 

the  adjacent  parts.  -  

In  most  i  n  V  e  r  t  e-  ti  'isss'SrzIr™'*!!!,...  Q 

brates  the  eyes  are 
immovable  ocelli, 
or  compound  eyes 


made  up  of  numer-  ^' 
ous  ocelli.    See  {&j 


Ocellus. 

Description  of  Illus- 
tration: a  b  Conjunc- 
tiva ;  c  Cornea ;  d  Scle- 
rotic ;  e  Choroid  ;  / 
Ciliary  Muscle  :  g  Cil- 
iary Process  ;  h  Iris; 
t  Suspens  ory  Liga- 
ment; k  Posterior 
Aqueous  Chamber  be- 
tween h  and  i ;  I  An- 
terior Aqueous  Cham- 
ber ;  ra  Cry:italline 
Lens  ;  n  Vitreous  Hu- 
mor ;  o  Retina  ;  p  Yel- 
low spot ;  q  Center  of  Horizontal  section  of  Right  Human  Eye- 
blind  spot :  r  Artery  ball,  seen  from  above.  Somewhat  en- 
af  Retina  in  the  center  larged. 
of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

^ff^  The  essential  parts  of  the  eye  are  inclosed  in  a 
tou^h  outer  coat,  the  sclerotic,  to  which  the  muscles  mov- 
ing it  are  attached,  and  which  in  front  changes  into  the 
transparent  cornea.  A  little  way  back  of  the  cornea,  the 
crystalline  lens  is  suspended,  dividing  the  eye  into  two 
unequal  cavities,  a  smaller  one  in  front  filled  with  a 
watery  fluid,  the  aqueous  humor,  and  a  larger  one  behind 
filled  with  a  clear  jelly,  the  vitreous  humor.  The  scle- 
rotic is  lined  with  a  highly  pigmented  membrane,  the 
choroid,  and  this  in  turn  is  lined  in  the  back  half  of  the 
eyeball  with  the  nearly  transparent  retina,  in  which  the 
fiDers  of  the  optic  nerve  ramify.  The  choroid  in  front  is 
continuous  with  the  iris,  which  has  a  contractile  opening 
in  the  center,  the  pupil,  admitting  light  to  the  lens  which 
brings  the  rays  to  a  focus  and  forms  an  image  upon  the 
retina,  where  the  light,  falling  upon  delicate  structures 
called  rods  and  cones,  causes  them  to  stimulate  the  fibers 
of  the  optic  nerve  to  transmit  visual  impressions  to  the 
brain. 

2.  The  faculty  of  seeing;  power  or  range  of  vision; 
hence,  judgment  or  taste  in  the  use  of  the  eye,  and  in 
judging  of  visible  objects ;  as,  to  have  the  eye  of  a  sailor  ; 
an  eye  for  the  beautiul  or  picturesque. 

3.  The  action  ol  the  organ  of  sight ;  sight ;  look ;  view ; 
acular  knowledge  ;  judgment ;  opinion. 

Jn  my  eye,  she  is  the  sweetest  lady  that  ever  I  looked  on.   Shak. 

4.  The  space  commanded  by  the  organ  of  sight ;  scope 
of  vision ;  hence,  face  ;  front ;  the  presence  of  an  object 
which  Is  directly  opposed  or  confronted ;  immediate 
presence. 

We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye.  Shak. 

Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes.  Skak. 

B.  Observation ;  oversight ;  watch ;  inspection ;  notice ; 
attention ;  regard.    "Keep  ei/ei  upon  her."  Shak. 

Booksellers  .  .  .  have  an  eye  to  their  own  advantage.    Addison. 

6.  That  which  resembles  the  organ  of  sight,  in  form, 
position,  or  appearance  ;  as  :  (a)  {Zool.)  The  spots  on  a 
feather,  as  of  a  peacock,  {b)  The  scar  to  which  the  ad- 
ductor muscle  is  attached  in  oysters  and  other  bivalve 
shells ;  also,  the  adductor  muscle  itself,  esp.  when  used 
as  food,  as  in  the  scallop,     (e)  The  bud  or  sprout  of  a 


plant  or  tuber ;  as,  the  eye  of  a  potato,  (d)  The  center 
of  a  target ;  the  buU's-eye.  (e)  A  small  loop  to  receive 
a  hook ;  as,  hooks  and  eyes  on  a  dress.  (/)  The  hole 
through  the  head  of  a  needle,  {g)  A  loop  forming  part 
of  anything,  or  a  hole  through  anything,  to  receive  a 
rope,  hook,  pin,  shaft,  etc. ;  as,  an  eye  at  the  end  of  a  tie 
bar  in  a  bridge  truss  ;  an  eye  through  a  crank  ;  an  eye 
at  the  end  of  a  rope.  (A)  The  hole  through  the  upper 
millstone. 

7.  That  which  resembles  the  eye  in  relative  impor- 
tance or  beauty.  "  The  very  eye  of  that  proverb."  Shak. 

Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts.       Milton. 

8.  Tinge ;  shade  of  color.    lObs.J 

Red  with  an  eye  of  blue  makes  a  purple.  Boyle. 

By  the  eye,  in  abimdance.  [Obs.]  Marlowe.  —  Elliott 
eye  ( iVo2</, ),  a  loop  in  a  hemp  cable  made  around  a  thimble 
and  served.  —Eye  agate,  a  kind  of  circle  agate,  the  central 
parts  of  which  are  of  deeper  tints  than  the  rest  of  the 
mass.  Brande  &  C. —Eye  animalcule  (ZooZ.),  a  flagellate 
iuf usorian  belonging  to  Eutjlena  and  related  genera ;  — 
so  called  because  it  has  a  colored  spot  like  an  eye  at  one 
end. —  Eye  doctor,  an  ocuUst.  — Eye  of  a  volute  (Arch.), 
the  circle  in  the  center  of  the  volute.  —  Eye  of  day.  Eye 
of  the  morning.  Eye  of  heaven,  the  sun.  *'  So  gently  shuts 
the  eye  oj  day."  Mrs.  Barbauld.  — Eyes  of  a  ship,  the 
foremost  part  in  the  bows  of  a  ship,  where,  formerly, 
eyes  were  painted;  also,  the  hawse  holes.  Ham.  A'av. 
Encyc.  —  Half  an  eye,  very  imperfect  sight ;  a  careless 
glance ;  as,  to  see  a  thing  with  half  an  eye  ;  often  figu- 
ratively.   "  Those  who  have  but  half  an  eye."    B.  Jonson. 

—  To  catch  one's  eye,  to  attract  one's  notice.  —To  find  favor 
In  the  eyes  (of),  to  be  graciously  received  and  treated.  — 
To  have  an  eye  to,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  ;  to  watch. 
^^  Have  an  eye  to  Cinna."  Shak.  — Ho  keep  an  eye  on,  to 
watch.  —  To  set  the  eyes  on,  to  see ;  to  have  a  sight  or.  — 
In  the  eye  of  the  wind  iNaut.),  in  a  direction  opposed  to 
the  wind ;  as,  a  sliip  sails  in  the  eye  of  the  wind. 

Eye  (i),  V.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Eyed  (id) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
.Eying  or  Eyeing.]    To  fix  the  eye  on ;  to  look  on ;  to 
view ;  to  observe  ;  particularly,  to  observe  or  watch  nar- 
rowly, or  with  fixed  attention  ;  to  hold  in  view. 
Eye  me,  blest  Providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportioned  strength.  Milton. 

Eye,  V.  i.     To  appear  ;  to  look.    [06s.] 

My  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 

Eye  well  to  you.  Shak. 

EyeTiall'  (I'bal'),  n.    The  ball  or  globe  of  the  eye. 

Eye1)ar'  (i'bar'),  n.  {Engin.)  A  bar  with  an  eye  at 
one  or  both  ends. 

Eye^eam'  (i'bem'),  n.    A  glance  of  the  eye.      Shak. 

EyetjOlt'  (I'bolf ),  n.  (3fach.)  A  bolt  with  a  looped 
head,  or  an  opening  in  the  head. 

EyeTarlght'  (i'brit'),  n.  (Bot. )  A  small  annual  plant 
{Euphrasia  officinalis),  formerly  much  used  as  a  remedy 
for  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Eye'broW  (i'brou'),  n.  The  brow  or  hairy  arch  above 
the  eye.  Shak. 

Eye'cup'  (i'kup'),  n.  A  small  oval  porcelain  or  glass 
cup,  having  a  rim  curved  to  fit  the  orbit  of  the  eye.  It 
is  used  in  the  application  of  liquid  remedies  to  the  eyes ; 

—  called  also  eyeglass. 

Eyed  (id),  a.  Having  (such  or  so  many)  eyes ;  —  usud 
in  composition;  as,  ahsicg-eyed ;  AuM-eyed;  yUne-eyed ; 
sad-eyed;  ox-eyed  Jxuio ;  mynai-eyed. 

Eye'drop'  (i'drop'),  n.    A  tear.     IPoeticI  Shak. 

Eye'flap'  (i'flSp'),  n.    A  blinder  on  a  horse's  bridle. 

Eye'ful  (i'ful),  a.  Filling  or  satisfying  the  eye ;  vis- 
ible ;  remarkable.  [06s.]  "  Eyeful  tiopbies."  Chapman. 

Eye'glance'  (i'glans'),  re.    A  glance  of  the  eye. 

Eye'glass'  (i'glas/),  n.  1.  A  lens  of  glass  to  assist 
the  sight.     Eyeglasses  are  used  singly  or  in  pairs. 

2.  Eyepiece  of  a  telescope,  microscope,  etc. 

3.  The  retina.     [Poefe]  Shak. 

4.  A  glass  eyecup.     See  Etecup. 

Eye'hole'  (i'hol'))  n.  A  circular  opening  to  receive  a 
hook,  cord,  ring,  or  rope  ;  an  eyelet. 

Eyelash'  (i'lSsh'),  n.  1.  The  fringe  of  hair  that 
edges  the  eyelid ;  —  usually  in  the  pi. 

2.  A  hair  of  the  fringe  on  the  edge  of  the  eyelid. 

Eye'less  (i'lSs),  a.  Without  eyes  ;  blind.  "Eyeless 
rage."  Shak. 

Eyelet  (ilet),  n.  [F.  ceillet,  dim.  of  ceil  eye,  fr.  L. 
oculus.  See  Eye,  and  cf.  Oillet.]  1.  A  small  hole  or 
perforation  to  receive  a  cord  or  fastener,  as  in  gar- 
ments, sails,  etc. 

2.  A  metal  ring  or  grommet,  or  short  metallic  tube, 
the  ends  of  which  can  be  bent  outward  and  over  to  fasten 
it  in  place  ;  —  used  to  line  an  eyelet  hole. 

Eyelet  hole,  a  hole  made  for  an  eyelet.  —  Eyelet  punch,  a 
machine  for  punching  eyelet  holes  and  fastening  eyelets, 
as  in  paper  or  cloth.  —  Eyelet  ring.    See  Eyelet,  2. 

Eye'let-eer'  (i'Kt-er'),  re.  A  small,  sharp-pointed  in- 
strument used  in  piercing  eyelet  holes ;  a  stiletto. 

Eyeiid'  (i'ltd'),  re.  {Anat.)  The  cover  of  the  eye; 
that  portion  of  movable  skin  with  which  an  animal  cov- 
ers or  uncovers  the  eyeball  at  pleasure. 

Ey'en  (i"n),  n.  pi.   Eyes.    [06s.]  Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Eye'plece'  (i'pes/),  n.  {Opt.)  The  lens,  or  combina- 
tion of  lenses,  at  the  eye  end  of  a  telescope  or  other  op- 
tical instrument,  through  which  the  image  formed  by 
the  mirror  or  object  glass  is  viewed. 

Collimating  eyepiece.  See  under  Colliwate.  —  Negative, 
or  Huyghenian,  eyepiece,  an  eyepiece  consisting  of  two 
plano-convex  lenses  with  their  curved  surfaces  turned 
toward  the  object  glass,  and  separated  from  each  other 


by  about  half  the  sum  of  their  focal  distances,  the  image 
viewed  by  the  eye  being  formed  between  the  two  lenses. 
It  was  devised  by  Huyghens,  who  applied  it  to  the  tele- 
scope. Campani  applied  it  to  the  microscope,  whence  it 
is  sometimes  called  Companies  eyepiece.  —  Positive  eye- 
piece, an  eyepiece  consisting  of  two  plano-convex  lenses 
placed  with  their  curved  surfaces  toward  each  other,  and 
separated  by  a  distance  somewhat  less  than  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  the  one  nearest  the  eye,  the  image  of  the  object 
viewed  being  beyond  both  lenses ;  —  caDed  also,  from  the 
name  of  the  inventor,  Ramsden^s  ej/eptece.  —  Terrestrial, 
or  Erecting,  eyepiece,  an  eyepiece  used  in  telescopes  for 
viewing  terrestrial  objects,  consisting  of  three,  or  usually 
four,  lenses,  so  arranged  as  to  present  the  image  of  the 
object  viewed  in  an  erect  position. 

Ey'er  (I'er),  n.    One  who  eyes  another.  Gayton. 

Eye'reach'  (i'rech'),  n.  The  range  or  reach  of  the 
eye ;  eyeshot.    "  A  seat  in  eyereach  of  him."  B.  Jonson. 

Eye'-saint'  (i'sanf),  n.    An  object  of  interest  to  the 
eye;  one  worshiped  with  the  eyes.     [06s.] 
That 's  the  eye-saint,  I  know. 
Among  young  gallants.  Seau.  !f  Fl. 

Eye'salve'  (I'savQ,  re.     Ointment  for  the  eye. 

Eye'serv'ant  (I'serv'ant),  n.  A  servant  who  attends 
faithfully  to  his  duty  only  when  watched. 

Eye'serv'lce  (-Ts),  re.  Service  performed  only  under 
inspection,  or  the  eye  of  an  employer. 

Not  with  eyeservice,  as  menpleasers.       Col.  iii.  22. 

Eye'shot'  (i'shSf),  n.  Range,  reach,  or  glance  of  the 
eye  ;  view ;  sight ;  as,  to  be  out  of  eyeshot.  Dryden. 

Eye'sight'  (i'sif ),  re.  Sight  of  the  eye ;  the  sense  of 
seeing  ;  view  ;   observation. 

Josephus  sets  this  down  from  his  own  eyesight.    Bp.  Wilkina. 

Eye'sore'  (I'sor'),  n.  Something  offensive  to  the  eye 
or  sight ;  a  blemish. 

Mordecai  was  an  eyesore  to  Haman.      L'Estrange. 

Eye'— splice'  (i'splis'),  re.  {Naut.)  A  splice  formed  by 
bending  a  rope's  end  back,  and  fastening  it  into  the  rope, 
forming  a  loop  or  eye.     See  Jllust.  under  Splice. 

Eye'-spot'  (i'spSf),  n.  {Zool.)  {a)  A  simple  visual 
organ  found  in  many  invertebrates,  consisting  of  pig> 
ment  cells  covering  a  sensory  nerve  termination.  (6)  Ail 
eyeUke  spot  of  color. 

Eye'— spot'ted  (-tSd),  a.   Marked  with  spots  like  eyes. 
Juno's  bird,  in  her  eye-spotted  train.  Spenser. 

Eye'stalk'  (i'stak'),  re.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  movable 
peduncles  which,  in  the  decapod  Crustacea,  bear  the  eyes 
at  the  tip. 

Eye'StOne'  (i'ston'),  n.  1.  A  small,  lenticular,  cal- 
careous body,  esp.  an  operculum  of  a  small  marine  shell 
of  the  family  Turbinidse,  used  to  remove  a  foreign  sub- 
stance from  the  eye.  It  is  put  into  the  inner  corner  ol 
the  eye  under  the  lid,  and  allowed  to  work  its  way  out 
at  the  outer  corner,  bringing  with  it  the  substance. 

2.  (Min.)  Eye  agate.     See  under  Eye. 

Eye'strlng' (i'strlng'),  re.  The  tendon  by  which  the 
eye  is  moved.  Shak. 

Ey'et  (i'St),  re.    An  island.    See  Eyot. 

Eye'tooth'  (i'tooth'),  re.  ;  pi.  Eyeteeth  (i'teth'). 
{Anat.)  A  canine  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.     See  Teeth. 

To  cnt  one's  eyeteeth,  to  become  acute  or  knowing, 
[Colloq.l 

Eye'wash'  (i'wosh'),  n.    See  Eyewateb. 

Eye'wa'ter  (i'wa'ter),  re.  {Med.)  A  wash  or  lotion 
for  application  to  the  eyes. 

Eye'wtok'  (i'wTnk'),  n.    A  wink ;  a  token.         Shak. 

Eye'Wlnk'er  (-er;,  n.    An  eyelash.    [_A  child's  word.'] 

Eye'wlt'ness  (i'wit'nSs),  re.  One  who  sees  a  thing 
done  ;  one  who  has  ocular  view  of  anything. 

We  .  .  .  were  eyewitnesses  of  his  majesty.    2  Pet.  1. 16. 

Ey'gJien  (I'hen),  re.  pi.  Eyes.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Eyght  (at),  n.    An  island.     See  Eyot. 

Eyle  (ai),  V.  t.  &  i.    To  ail.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Eyil-ad  (i'lT-ad),  n.    See  CEiliad. 

Eyne  (in),  or  Ey'en  (i"n),  re.  Plural  of  eye; — now 
obsolete,  or  used  only  in  poetry.  Sfiak. 

With  such  a  plaintive  gaze  their  eyne 
Are  fastened  upwardly  on  mine.        Mrs.  Browning. 

Ey'ot  (i'St  or  at),  n.  \_Ey_  (AS.  ig  or  Icel.  ey)  -f  F. 
dim.  termination  -o( .'  cf.  AS.  igeoS.  See  Island,  and  cf. 
Arr.]  A  little  island  in  a  river  or  lake.  See  Ait.  [Writ- 
ten also  ait,  ayt,  ey,  eyei,  and  eyght.']  Blacks  tone, 

Eyr  (Sr),  n.     [See  Am.]    Air.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

II  By'ra  (a'ra),  n.  [Native  South  American  name.] 
{Zool.)  A  wild  cat  {Felis  eyr  a)  ranging  from  southern 
Brazil  to  Texas.  It  Is  reddish  yellow  and  about  the  si^e 
of  the  domestic  cat,  but  with  a  more  slender  body  and 
shorter  legs. 

Eyre  (Sr)-,  re.  [OF.  erre  journey,  march,  way,  fr.  L. 
iter,  itineris,  a  going,  way,  fr.  the  root  of  ire  to  go.  Cf. 
Ebbant,  Itineeant,  Issue.]  {O.JSng.  Law)  A  jour- 
ney in  circuit  of  certain  judges  c&Med  justices  in  eyre  (or 
in  itinere). 

^W^  They  were  itinerant  judges,  who  rode  the  circuit, 
holding  courts  in  the  different  counties. 

Ey'ren  (I'ren),  re.  pi.     See  Ey,  an  egg. 

Ey'rie )  (a'ry  or  e'lf ;   277),  n. ;  pi.  Eyeies  (-riz). 

Ey'ry  )      [See  Aeeie.]    The  nest  of  a  bird  of  prey 
or  other  large  bird  that  builds  in  a  lofty  place ;  aerie. 
The  eagle  and  the  stork 
On  cliffs  and  cedar  tops  their  eyries  build.        Milton. 

Ey'sell  (i'sel  or  e'sgl),  re.  Same  as  Eisbl.  [06j.]  Shak, 


ale,   senate,   care,   am,    axm,   ask,   final,   ^W. ;    eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,   obey,    drb,   6dd ; 
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F(5f).  1.  F  is  the  sixth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, and  a  nonvooal  consonant.  Its  form  and  sound 
are  from  the  Latin.  The  Latin  borrowed  the  form  from 
the  Greek  digamma  F,  which  probably  had  the  value  of 
English  w  consonant.  The  form  and  value  of  the  Greek 
letter  came  from  the  Phoouician,  the  ultimate  source  be- 
ing probably  Egyptian.  Etymologically/  is  most  closely 
related  to  p,  k,  v,  and  b;  as  in  E.  five,  Gr.  vevre ;  E. 
wol/,  L.  lujous,  Gr.  Aiixot ;  E.  /ox,  Kixen  ;  /ragile,  dreak ; 
yruit,  ftrook,  v.  t.  ;  E.  6ear,  L.  /erre. 

See  Guide  to  Pronmiciation,  §§  178,  179,  188,  198,  230. 

2.  {3Ius.)  The  name  of  the  fourth  tone  of  the  model 
scale,  or  scale  of  C.  F  sharp  (F  ft )  is  a  tone  mtermediate 
between  F  and  G. 

F  clef,  the  bass  clef.    See  under  Clep. 

Fa  (fa),  n.  [It.]  {3fus.)  (o)  A  syllable  applied  to  the 
fourth  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale  in  solmization.  (6)  The 
tone  P. 

Fa-ba'ceous  (fa,-ba'shas),  a.  [L.  fabaceus,  fr.  faba 
beau.]     Having  the  nature  of  a  bean  ;  like  a  bean. 

II  Fa-bella  (fa-bel'la),  n.  ;  pi.  Fabell^  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  faba  a  bean.]  {Ayiat.)  One  of  the  small  ses- 
amoid bones  situated  behind  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
in  some  mammals. 

Fa'bl-an  (fa'bT-an),  a.  [L.  Fabianus,  Fabius,  belong- 
ing to  Fabius.]  Of,  pertainmg  to,  or  in  the  manner  of, 
the  Roman  general,  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus  Verruco- 
sus ;  cautious ;  dilatory ;  avoiding  a  decisive  contest. 

Fabian  policy,  a  policy  like  that  of  Fabius  Maximus, 
who,  by  carefully  avoiding  decisive  contests,  foiled  Han- 
nibal, harassing  his  army  by  marches,  countermarches, 
■and  ambuscades ;  a  policy  of  delays  and  cautions. 

Fa'ble  (fa'b'l),  n.  [F.,  fr.  li./abula,  ir./ari  to  speak, 
say.  See  Ban,  and  cf.  Fabulous,  Fame.]  1.  A  feigned 
story  or  tale,  intended  to  instruct  or  amuse  ;  a  fictitious 
narration  intended  to  enforce  some  useful  truth  or  pre- 
cept ;  an  apologue.     See  the  Note  under  Apolooce. 

Jotham'8/a&?e  of  the  trees  is  the  oldest  extant.    Addison. 

2.  The  plot,  story,  or  connected  series  of  events,  form- 
ing the  subject  of  an  epic  or  dramatic  poem. 

The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet ;  this  being  formed, 
he  contrives  such  a  design  or  fable  as  may  be  most  suitable  to 
the  moral.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  story  told  to  excite  wonder ;  common  talk ; 
the  theme  of  talk.     "  Old  ■m.-vea'  fables.'"      1  Tim.  iv.  7. 

We  grew 
The/a5?e  of  the  city  where  we  dwelt.       Tennyson. 

4.  Fiction ;  untruth ;  falsehood. 

It  would  look  like  a.  fable  to  report  that  this  gentleman  gives 
away  a  great  fortune  by  secret  methods.  Addison. 

Fa'ble,  v.  i.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Fabled  (faTj'ld) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Fabling  (-bllng).]    To  compose  fables ;  hence, 

to  write  or  speak  fiction  ;  to  write  or  utter  what  is  not 

true.     "  Se  fables  not."  Shak. 

Vain  now  the  tales  vrhiaiifabling  poets  tell.         rrior. 

He  fablei,  yet  speaks  truth.  M.  Arnold. 

Fa'ble,  v.  t.  To  feign  ;  to  invent ;  to  devise,  and  speak 
of,  as  true  or  real ;  to  tell  of  falsely. 

The  hell  thou/a&?es£.  Milton. 

Fa'ble!  (fa'bler),  n.  A  writer  of  fables  ;  a  fabulist ; 
a  dealer  in  untruths  or  falsehoods.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  Fa'bU'au'  (fa'ble'S'),  n.  ;  pi.  Fabliaux  (-o').  [F., 
fr.  OF.  fablel,  dim.  of  fable  a  fable.]  {Fr.  lAf)  One  of 
the  metrical  tales  of  the  Trouveres,  or  early  poets  of  the 
north  of  France. 

Fab'rlc  (fSb'rtk),  n.  [L.  fabrica  fabric,  workshop  : 
cf.  F.  fabrique  fabric.  See  Fokge.]  1.  The  structure 
of  anything  ;  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  of  a  thing 
are  miited  ;  workmanship  ;  texture  ;  make ;  as,  cloth  of 
a  beautiful /aftn'c. 

2.  That  which  is  fabricated  ;  as  :  (a)  Framework  ; 
structure ;  edifice ;  building. 


Anon  out  of  the  earth  &  fabric  huge 
Rose' like  an  exhalation. 


Milton. 


(6)  Cloth  of  any  kind  that  is  woven  or  knit  from  fibers, 
either  vegetable  or  animal ;  manufactured  cloth ;  as,  silks 
or  ofher  fabrics. 

3.  The  act  of  constructing ;  construction,     [ij.] 
Tithe  was  received  by  the  bishop,  .  .  .  for  the  fabric  of  the 

churches  for  the  poor.  Milman. 

4.  Any  system  or  structure  consisting  of  connected 
parts;  as,  the  fabric  of  the  universe. 

The  whole  vast/a&rio  of  society.  ilacaulay. 

Fab'rlc,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fabricked  (-rlkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fabrickinq.]  To  frame  ;  to  build ;  to  construct. 
[06s.]     "  i?'a6)-!C  their  mansions."  J.Philips. 

Fab'rl-cant  (fSb'ri-kant),  n.  [F.]  One  -who  fabri- 
cates ;  a  manufacturer.  Simmonds. 

Fab'rl-oate  (fSb'ri-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fabri- 
cated (-ka'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fabricating  (-ka'ting).] 
[L.  fabricalus,  p.  p.  of  fabricari,  fabricare,  to  frame, 
build,  forge,  fr.  fabrica.  See  Fabric,  Forge.]  1.  To 
form  into  a  whole  by  uniting  its  parts ;  to  frame  ;  to 
construct ;  to  build  ;  as,  to  fabricate  a  bridge  or  ship. 

2.  To  form  by  art  and  labor ;  to  manufacture ;  to  pro- 
duce; as,  to /a6Wca<e  woolens. 

3.  To  invent  and  form  ;  to  forge ;  to  devise  falsely ; 
as,  to  fabricate  a  lie  or  story. 

Our  books  were  not  fabricated  with  an  accommodation  to  pre- 
lyaihng  usages.  Paleji. 


Fab'rl-ca'tion  (fSb'rl-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  fabrieatio: 
cf.  F.  fabrication.^  1.  The  act  of  fabricating,  framing, 
or  constructing ;  construction ;  manufacture  ;  as,  the  fab- 
rication of  a  bridge,  a  church,  or  a  government.     Burke. 

2.  That  which  is  fabricated ;  a  falsehood ;  as,  the  story 
is  doubtless  a,  fabrication. 

Syn.  —  See  Fiction. 

Fab'rl-ca'tor  (fSb'ri-ka'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  fab- 
ricates ;  one  who  constructs  or  makes. 

l^hQ  fabricator  of  the  works  of  Ossian.  Mason. 

Fab'rl-ca'tress  (-tres),  n.     A  woman  who  fabricates. 

Fab'rlle  (fSb'ril),  a.  [L.  fabrilis,  fr.  faber  workman. 
See  FoRSE.]  Pertaining  to  a  workman,  or  to  work  in 
stone,  metal,  wood,  etc.  ;  as,  fabrile  skill. 

Fab'U-llSt  (fab'ia-list),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fabuliste,  fr.  L. 
fabula.     See  Fable.]    One  who  invents  or  writes  fables. 

Fab'U-lize  (-Uz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fabulized 
(-lizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fabulizing  (-li'ziug).]  [Cf.  F. 
fabuliser.  See  Fable.]  To  invent,  compose,  or  relate 
fables  or  fictions.  G.  S.  Faber. 

Fab'U-lOS'1-ty  (-los'I-ty),  n.  [L.  fabulositas :  cf.  F. 
fabulosite.']     1.  Fabulousness.     [.K.T  Abp.  Abbot. 

2.  A  fabulous  or  fictitious  story.   [3?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fab'U-lOUS  (fSb'iJ-liis),  a.  [L.  fabulosus :  cf.  F.  fa- 
buleux.  See  Fable.]  1.  Feigned,  as  a  story  or  fable  ; 
related  in  fable  ;  devised  ;  invented  ;  not  real ;  fictitious ; 
as,  a,  fabulous  description  ;  a.  fabulous  hero. 

The  fabulous  birth  of  Minerva.  Chesterfield. 

2.  Passing  belief ;  exceedingly  great ;  as,  a  fabulous 
price.  ilacaulay. 

Fabulous  age,  that  period  in  the  history  of  a  nation  of 
which  the  only  accounts  are  myths  and  unverified  le- 
gends ;  as,  the  fabulous  age  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
—  Fab'u-lous-ly,  adv.  —  Fab'u-lous-ness,  n. 

Fab'ur-den  (fSb'fir-den),  n.  [F.  faux  bourdon.  See 
False,  and  Burden  a  verse.]  1.  (Mus.)  (a)  A  species 
of  counterpoint  with  a  drone  bass.  (6)  A  succession  of 
chords  of  the  sixth.     [Obs.'\ 

2.  A  monotonous  refrain.     [06s.]  Holland. 

Fac  (fSk),  n.  [Abbrev.  of  facsimile.']  A  large  orna- 
mental letter  used,  esp.  by  the  early  printers,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  chapters  and  other  divisions  of  a 
book.  Brande  &  C. 

II  Fa'gade'  (fa'sad'  or  fa-sad'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  facciata, 
ii.  faccia  isice, 'L.  fades.  See  Face.]  (^rcA.)  The  front 
of  a  building;  esp.,  the  principal  front,  having  some 
architectural  pretensions.  Thus  a  church  is  said  to  have 
its  fagade  unfinished,  though  the  interior  may  be  in  use. 

Face  (fas),  n.  [P.,  from  L.  fades  form,  shape,  face, 
perh.  from  facere  to  make  (see  Fact)  ;  or  perh.  orig. 
meaning  appearance,  and  from  a  root  meaning  to  shine, 
and  akin  to  B.  fancy.  Cf.  Facetious.]  1.  The  exterior 
form  or  appearance  of  anything;  that  part  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  view  ;  especially,  the  front  or  upper 
part  or  surface ;  that  which  particularly  offers  itself  to 
the  view  of  a  spectator. 

A  mist  .  .  .  watered  the  whole /ace  of  the  ground.    Gen.  ii.  6. 
Lake  Leman  wooes  me  with  its  crystal/ace.        Byron. 

2.  That  part  of  a  body,  having  several  sides,  which  may 
be  seen  from  one  point,  or  which  is  presented  toward  a 
certain  direction ;  one  of  the  bounding  planes  of  a  solid  ; 
as,  a  cube  has  six  faces. 

3.  (3fach.)  (a)  The  principal  dressed  surface  of  a 
plate,  disk,  or  pulley  ;  the  principal  flat  surface  of  a  part 
or  object.  (6)  That  part  of  the  acting  surface  of  a  cog 
in  a  cog  wheel,  which  projects  beyond  the  pitch  line, 
(c)  The  width  of  a  pulley,  or  the  length  of  a  cog  from 
end  to  end ;  as,  a  pulley  or  cog  wheel  of  ten  inches /ace. 

4.  (Print.)  (a)  The  upper  surface,  or  the  character 
upon  the  surface,  of  a  type,  plate,  etc.  (6)  The  style  or 
cut  of  a  type  or  font  of  type. 

5.  Outside  appearance  ;  surface  show  ;  look  ;  external 
aspect,  whether  natural,  assumed,  or  acquired. 

To  Bet  a/ace  upon  their  own  malignant  design.    Milton. 
This  would  produce  a  new/ace  of  things  in  Europe.  Addison. 
"We  wear  &face  of  joy,  because 
We  have  been  glad  of  yore.  Wordsworth. 

6.  That  part  of  the  head,  esp.  of  man,  in  which  the 
eyes,  cheeks,  nose,  and  mouth  are  situated ;  visage  ; 
countenance. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy /ace  shalt  thou  eat  bread.     Gen.  iii.  19. 
7-  Cast  of  features ;  expression  of  countenance ;  look ; 
air ;  appearance. 

We  set  the  best /ace  on  it  we  could.  Dryden. 

8.  (Astral.)  Ten  degrees  in  extent  of  a  sign  of  the  zo- 
diac.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

9.  Maintenance  of  the  countenance  free  from  abash- 
ment or  confusion  ;  confidence  ;  boldness ;  shameless- 
ness;  effrontery. 

This  is  the  man  that  has  the  face  to  charge  others  with  false 
citations.  Tillotsnn. 

10.  Presence  ;  sight ;  front ;  as  in  the  phrases,  before- 
the  face  of,  in  the  jmmediate  presence  of  ;  in  the  face  of, 
before,  in,  or  against  the  front  of  ;  as,  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  danger  ;  to  the  face  of,  directly  to  ;  from  the  face  of, 
from  the  presence  of. 

11.  Mode  of  regard,  whether  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able ;  favor  or  anger ;  mostly  in  Scriptural  phrases. 

The  Lord  make  his/ace  to  shine  upon  thee.      Ifnm.  vi.  2.^. 
My /ace  [favor]  will  I  turn  also  from  them.    Ezek.  vii.  22. 


Face  Mite, 


12.  (Mining)  The  end  or  wall  of  the  tunnel,  drift,  or 
excavation,  at  which  work  is  progressing  or  was  last 
done. 

13.  (Com.)  The  exact  amount  expressed  on  a  bill, 
note,  bond,  or  other  mercantile  paper,  without  any  addi- 
tion for  interest  or  reduction  for  discount.       McElraih. 

I^^  Face  is  used  either  adjectively  or  as  part  of  a 
compound  ;  as,  face  guard  or  /ace-guard ;  face  cloth ; 
face  plan  or  /ace-plan  ;  face  hammer. 

Face  ague  {Med.),  a  form  of  neuralgia,  characterized  by 
acute  lancinating  pams  returning  at  intervals,  and  by 
twinges  in  certain  parts  of  the  face,  producing  convul- 
sive twitches  in  the  correspondmg  muscles ;  —  called  also 
tic  douloureux.  —Ta.ce  card,  one  of  a  pack  of  playing 
cards  on  which  a  human  face  is  represented ;  the  king, 
queen,  or  jack.  —  Face  cloth,  a  cloth  laid  over  the  face  of 
a  corpse.  —  Face  guard,  a  mask  witli  windows  for  the  eyes, 
worn  by  workmen  exposed  to  great  heat,  or  to  flying  par- 
ticles of  metal,  stone,  etc.,  as  in  glassworks,  foundries, 
etc.  —  Face  hammer,  a  hammer  having  a  flat  face.  —  Face 
joint  (Arch.),  a  joint  in  the  face  of  a  wall  or  other  struc- 
ture. —Face  mite  (Zo'ol.),  a  small,  elongated  mite  (Demo- 
dexfolliculorum),  parasitic  in  the  hair  follicles 
of  the  face.  ^Face  mold,  the  templet  or  pat- 
tern by  which  carpenters,  etc.,  outline  the 
forms  which  are  to  be  cut  out  from  boards,  i 
sheet  metal,  etc. —  Face  plate,  (a)  (Twning) 
A  plate  attached  to  the  spindle  of  a  lathe,  to 
wliich  the  work  to  be  turned  may  be  attached. 
(6)  A  covering  plate  for  an  object,  to  receive 
wear  or  shock,  (c)  A  true  plane  for  testing  a 
dressed  surface.  A'nir//''-  — Face  wheel.  {Mack.) 
(a)  A  crown  wheel.  (6)  A  wheel  whose  disk  face 
18  adapted  for  grinding  and  polishing ;  a  lap. 

Cylinder  face  {Steam  Engine),  the  flat  part 
of  a  steam  cyhnder  on  which  a  slide  valve 
moves.  —  Face  of  an  anvil,  its  flat  upper  surface. 

—  Face  of  a  bastion  {Fort. ),  the  part  between 
the  salient  and  the  shoulder  angle.  —  Face  of 
coal  (Mining),  the   principal   cleavage  plane, 
at  right  angles  to  the  stratification.  —  Face  of 
a  gun,  the  surface  of  metal  at  the  muzzle.  - 
Face  of  a  place  (Fort.),  the  front  comprehended  verv  mucli 
between  the  flanked  angles  of  two  neighboring   enlarged, 
bastions.     WV/Aete.  —  Face  of  a  square  (Mil.)^ 

one  of  the  sides  of  a  battalion  when  formed  in  a  square. 

—  Face  of  a  watch,  clock,  compass  card,  etc.,  the  dial  or 
graduated  surface  on  which  a  pointer  indicates  the  time 
of  day,  point  of  the  compass,  etc.  — Face  to  face,  (a)  In 
the  presence  of  each  other ;  as,  to  bring  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  face  to  face.  (6)  Without  the  interposition  of 
any  body  or  substance.  "Now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face."  1  Cor.  xiii.  12.  (c)  With 
the  faces  or  finished  surfaces  turned  inward  or  toward 
one  another ;  vis  h  vis ;  —  opposed  to  back  to  back.  —  To 
fly  in  the  face  of,  to  defy  ;  to  brave  ;  to  withstand.  —  To 
make  a  face,  to  distort  the  countenance ;  to  make  a  grim- 
ace.    iShak. 

Face  (fas),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Faced  (fast) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Facing  (f a'sTng).]  1.  To  meet  in  front ;  to  oppose 
with  firmness  ;  to  resist,  or  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  or  opposing ;  to  confront ;  to  encounter  ;  as,  to 
face  an  enemy  in  the  field  of  battle. 

I  'n  face 
This  tempest,  and  deserve  the  name  of  king.      Dryden. 

2.  To  confront  impudently ;  to  bully. 

I  will  neither  he  faced  nor  braved.  Shak. 

3.  To  stand  opposite  to ;  to  stand  with  the  face  or 
front  toward  ;  to  front  upon  ;  as,  the  apartments  of  the 
general /ace(Z  the  park. 

He  gained  also  with  his  forces  that  part  of  Britain  which 
faces  Ireland.  Milton. 

4.  To  cover  in  front,  for  ornament,  protection,  etc. ; 
to  put  a  facing  upon  :  as,  a  buUding /oced  with  marble. 

6.  To  line  near  the  edge,  esp.  with  a  different  mate- 
rial ;  as,  to  face  the  front  of  a  coat,  or  the  bottom  of  a 
dress. 

6.  To  cover  with  better,  ov  better  appearing,  mate- 
rial than  the  mass  consists  of,  for  purposes  of  deception, 
as  the  surface  of  a  bo.x  of  tea,  a  barrel  of  sugar,  etc. 

7.  (3Sach.)  To  make  the  surface  of  (anything)  flat  or 
smooth ;  to  dress  the  face  of  (a  stone,  a  casting,  etc.) ; 
esp.,  in  turning,  to  shape  or  smooth  the  flat  surface  of,  as 
distinguished  from  the  cylindrical  surface. 

8.  To'cause  to  turn  or  present  a  face  or  front,  as  in  a 
particular  direction. 

To  face  down,  to  put  down  by  bold  or  impudent  opposi- 
tion. '^ 'He  faced  men  down."  Pn'o?-.  —  To  face  (a  thing) 
out,  to  persist  boldly  or  impudently  in  an  assertion  or  m 
a  line  of  conduct.  That  thinks  with  oaths  io  face  the 
rhatterou^"     iShak. 

Face,  V.  i.  1.  To  carry  a  false  appearance  ;  to  play 
the  hypocrite.     "To  lie,  to /ace,  to  forge."        Spenser, 

2.  To  turn  the  face  ;  as,  to /ace  to  the  right  or  left. 

Face  about,  man  ;  a  soldier,  and  afraid  I       Drydeti. 

3.  To  present  a  face  or  front. 

Faced  (fiist),  a.  Having  (such)  a  face,  or  (so  many) 
faces  ;  as,  amooth-/acerf,  two-faced. 

Fa'cer  (fa'ser),  n.     1.     One  who  faces  ;  one  who  putn 
on  a  false  show  ;  a  bold-faced  person.     [06s.] 
There  be  no  greater  talkers,  nor  boasters,  nor  facers.  Latima'. 

2.  A  blow  in  the  face,  as  in  boxing ;  hence,  any  severe 
or  stunning  check  or  defeat,  as  in  controversy.   [CoUog.'] 

I  should  have  been  a  stercoraceoua  mendicant  if  I  hod  hol- 
lowed when  I  got  a,  facer.  C.  Kingsley. 
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Fac'et  (fSs'St),  n.  [F.  facette,  dim.  at  face  face.  See 
Face.]  1.  A  little  face  ;  a  small,  plane  surface  ;  as,  the 
facets  of  a  diamond.     [Written  also  facette.~\ 

2.  {Anat.)  A  smooth  clrcvimscribed  surface;  as,  the 
Mticular  facet  of  a  bone. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  narrow  plane  surface  between  flutings 
of  a  column. 

4.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  numerous  small  eyes  which 
make  up  the  compound  eyes  of  insects  and  crustaceans. 

Fac'et,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Faceted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Facetino.]  To  cut  facets  or  small  faces  upon  ;  as,  to 
facet  a  diamond. 

Fa-oete'  (fa-sef),  a.  [L.  facetus  elegant,  fine,  face- 
tious ;  akin  to  fades.  See  Pace,  and  cf.  Facetious.] 
Facetious ;  witty ;  humorous.  [Archaic']  "  A  facets 
discourse."  Jer.  Taylor. 

"How  to  interpose "  with  a  small,  smart  remark,  sentiment 
facete,  or  unctuous  anecdote.  Prof.  Wilson. 

— Fa-cete1y,  adv.  —  Fa-cete'ness,  re. 

Fao'et-ed  (fSs'§t-ed),  a.     Having  facets. 

II  Fa-ce'tl-ae  (fa-se'sht-e),  n.pl.  [L.,  fr.  facetus.  See 
Facete.]  Witty  or  humorous  writings  or  sayings ; 
witticisms ;  merry  conceits. 

Fa-ce'ti0U8  (fa-se'shtis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  faceiieux.  See 
Faceti^.]  1.  Given  to  wit  and  good  humor;  merry; 
sportive;  jocular;  aa,  a  facetious  companion. 

2.  Characterized  by   wit    and    pleasantry;     exciting 
laughter  ;  as,  a,  facetious  story  or  reply. 
—  Fa-ce'Uous-ly,  adv.  —  Fa-ce'tious-ness,  re. 

Fa-cette'  (fa-sef),  re.     [F.]    See  Facet,  re. 

Face'work'  (fas'wQrk'),  re.  The  material  of  the  out- 
eide  or  front  side,  as  of  a  wall  or  building  ;  facing. 

Fa'cl-a  (f5sh'i-a),  n.    {Arch.)    See  Fascia. 

Fa'Clal  (fa'shal ;  277),  a.  [LL.  facialis,  fr.  L.  fades 
face  :  cf .  F.  facial.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  face  ;  as, 
tbie  facial  artery,  vein,  or  nerve.  — Fa'clal-ly,  adv. 

Facial  angle  {Anat.),  the  angle,  in  a  skuU,  included 
between  a  straight  line  (ab,  in 
the  illustrations),  from  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  foreliead 
to  the  front  edge  of  the  upper 
jaw  bone,  and  another  ied)  from 
this  point  to  the  center  of  the 
external  auditory  opening.  See 
Gnathic  index,  under  Gnathic. 

Fa'ct-end  (fa'sht-end),  re. 
[From  neut.  of  L.  faciendus, 
gerundive  of  facere  to  do.] 
(Math.)  The  multiplicand.  See 
Faoient,  2. 

Fa'clent  (fa'shent),  re.  [L. 
faciens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  facere 
to  make,  do.  See  Fact.]  1.  One 
who  does  anything,  good  or 
bad ;  a  doer ;  an  agent.  [Obs.'] 
Bp.  Sachet. 

2.  {Math.)  {a)  One  of  the 
variables  of  a  quantic  aa  dis- 
tinguished from  a  coefficient. 
(6)  The  multiplier. 

^W"  The  terms  facient^  faci- 
ena,   and   factum,  may  imply 
that  the  multiplication  involved    ^gy 
is  not  ordinary  multiplication, 
but  is  either  some  specified  operation,  or,  in  general,  any 
mathematical  operation.    See  Multiplication. 

II  Fa'ci-es  (fa'shi-ez),  re.     [L.,  form,  face.   See  Face.] 

1.  The  anterior  part  of  the  head  ;  the  face. 

2.  {Biol.)  The  general  aspect  or  habit  of  a  species,  or 
group  of  species,  esp.  with  reference  to  its  adaptation 
to  its  environment. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  The  face  of  a  bird,  or  the  front  of  the  head, 
excluding  the  bill. 

Fades  Hippocratica.    {Med.)  See  under  HiPPOCEATlC. 

Fao'lle  (fSs'il),  a.  [h.facilis,  prop.,  capable  of  being 
done  or  made,  hence,  facile,  easy,  iv.  facere  to  make, 
do  :  cf .  F.  facile.  See  Fact,  and  cf .  Faculty.]  1.  Easy 
to  be  done  or  performed ;  not  difficult ;  performable  or 
attainable  with  little  labor. 
Order  .  .  .  will  render  the  work  facile  and  delightful.    Evelyn. 

2.  Easy  to  be  surmounted  or  removed;  easily  con- 
querable ;  readily  mastered. 

The/acz7e  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barred.      Milton. 

3.  Easy  of  access  or  converse  ;  mild ;  courteous ;  not 
haughty,  austere,  or  distant ;  aiiable ;  complaisant. 

I  meant  she  should  be  courteous,  facile,  sweet.      JB.  Jonson. 

4.  EasQy  persuaded  to  good  or  bad ;  yielding ;  ductile 
to  a  fault ;  pliant ;  flexible. 

Shice  Adam,  and  \iis  facile  consoit  Eve, 

Lost  Paradise,  deceived  by  me.  Milton. 

This  is  treating  Burns  like  a  child,  a  person  of  so  facile  a  dis- 
position as  not  to  be  trusted  without  a  keeper  on  the  king's 
highway.  Prof.  Wilson. 

6.  Ready ;  quick ;  expert ;  as,  he  is  facile  in  expedi- 
ents ;  he  wields  a  facile  pen. 
— Fac'ile-ly,  arf?;.  —  Fao'Ue-ness,  re. 

Fa-cU'1-tate  (fa-sTl'I-tat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Facili- 
tated (-ta'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Facilitatino  (-ta'ting).] 
[Cf.  F.  faciliter.  See  FAcrLiry.]  To  make  easy  or  less 
difficult ;  to  free  from  difficulty  or  impediment ;  to  lessen 
the  labor  of  ;  as,  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  task. 

To  invite  and  facilitate  that  line  of  proceeding  vrhich  the 
ames  call  for.  X  Taylor. 

Fa-Cil'i-ta'tion  (fa-silT-ta'shun),  re.  The  act  of  facil- 
itating or  making  easy. 

Fa-cll'1-ty  (fa-sTl'i-ty),  re.  ;  pi.  Faciltties  (-tiz).  [L. 
facilitas,  fr.  facilis  easy  :  of.  F.  facilite.      See  Facile.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  easily  performed ;  freedom 
from  difficulty;  ease  ;  as,  the  facility  of  an  operation. 

The  facility  with  which  government  has  been  overturned  in 
France.  Burke. 

2.  Ease  in  performance ;  readiness  proceeding  from 
skill  or  use ;  dexterity ;  as,  practice  gives  a  wonderful 
facility  in  executing  works  of  art. 
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3.  Easiness  to  be  persuaded ;  readiness  or  compliance ; 

—  usually  in  a  bad  sense ;  pliancy. 
It  is  a  great  error  to  take/aci7t(?/  for  good  nature.    L'Estrange. 

4.  Easiness  of  access;  complaisance;  affability. 
Offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend  wiih facility.     South. 

5.  That  which  promotes  the  ease  of  any  action  or 
course  of  conduct ;  advantage  ;  aid  ;  assistance ;  —  usu- 
aUy  in  the  plural;  as,  spedal facilities  for  study. 

Syn.  —  Ease ;  expertuess ;  readiness ;  dexterity ;  com- 
plaisance ;  condescension ;  affability.  —  Facility,  Ex- 
PEKTNESS,  Readiness.  These  words  have  in  common  the 
idea  of  performing  any  act  with  ease  and  promptitude. 
Facility  supposes  a  natural  or  acquired  power  of  dis- 
patching a  task  with  lightness  and  ease.  Expertness  is 
the  kind  of  f acUity  acquired  by  long  practice.  Readiness 
marks  the  promptitude  with  which  anything  is  done.  A 
merchant  needs  great  facility  in  dispatching  business  ;  a 
banker,  great  expertness  in  casting  accounts ;  both  need 
great  readiness  m  passing  from  one  employment  to  an- 
other. "  The  facility  which  we  get  of  doing  things  by  a 
custom  of  doing,  mjikes  them  often  pass  in  us  without 
our  notice."  Locke.  "  The  army  was  celebrated  for  the 
expertness  and  valor  of  the  soldiers."  "A  readiness  to 
obey  the  known  will  of  God  is  the  surest  means  to  en- 
lighten the  mind  in  respect  to  duty." 

Fa'cing  (fa'sing),  re.  1.  A  covering  in  front,  for  or- 
nament or  other  purposes;  an  exterior  covering  or 
sheathing;  as,  the  facing  of  an  earthen  slope,  sea  wall, 
etc. ,  to  strengthen  it  or  to  protect  or  adorn  the  exposed 
surface. 

2.  A  lining  placed  near  the  edge  of  a  garment  for 
ornament  or  protection. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  finishing  of  any  face  of  a  wall  with 
material  different  from  that  of  which  it  is  chiefly  com- 
posed, or  the  coating  or  material  so  used. 

4.  {Founding)  A  powdered  substance,  as  charcoal, 
bituminous  coal,  etc.,  applied  to  the  face  of  a  mold,  or 
mixed  with  the  sand  that  forms  it,  to  give  a  fine  smooth 
surface  to  the  casting. 

5.  {3fil.)  {a)  pi.  The  collar  and  cuffs  of  a  military 
coat ;  —  commonly  of  a  color  different  from  that  of  the 
coat,  (i)  The  movement  of  soldiers  by  turning  on  their 
heels  to  the  right,  left,  or  about ;  —  chiefly  in  the  pi. 

Facing  brick,  front  or  pressed  brick. 

Fa'cing-ly,  adv.     In  a  facing  manner  or  position. 

Fa-cln'O-rous  (fa-sin'o-riis),  a.  [L.  facinorosus,  from 
f acinus  deed,  bad  deed,  from  facere  to  make,  do.]  Atro- 
ciously wicked.  [Obs.]  Jer.  Taylor.  —  Fa-cin'O-rous- 
ness,  re.     [ObsA 

Fac'ound  (fSk'und),  n.  [F.  faconde,  L.  faeundia. 
See  Facund.]     Speech ;  eloquence.     [Obs.] 

Herfacound  eke  full  womanly  and  plain.    Cfiaucer. 

Fac-sim'l-le  (fSk-sim1-lS),  re.  /  pi.  Facsimiles  (-lez). 
[L.  fac  siinile  make  like  ;  or  an  abbreviation  of  factum 
simile  made  like  ;  facere  to  make  -|-  similis  like.  See 
Fact,  and  Simile.]  A  copy  of  anything  made,  either  so 
as  to  be  deceptive  or  so  as  to  give  every  part  and  detail 
of  the  original ;  an  exact  copy  or  likeness. 

Facsimile  telegraph,  a  telegraphic  apparatus  reprodu- 
cing messages  in  autograph. 

Fao-slm'i-le,  v.  t.     To  make  a  facsimile  of. 

Fact  (fSkt),  n.  [L.  factum,  fr.  facere  to  make  or  do. 
Cf.  Feat,  Affair,  Benefit,  Defect,  Fashion,  and  -fy.] 

1.  A  doing,  making,  or  preparing.     [Obs.] 

A  project  for  the  fact  and  vendinf^ 
Of  a  new  kind  of  fucus,  paint  for  ladies.    B.  Jonson. 

2.  An  effect  produced  or  achieved ;  anything  done  or 
that  comes  to  pass ;  an  act ;  an  event ;  a  circumstance. 

What  might  instigate  him  to  this  devilish  fact,  I  am  not  able 

to  conjecture.  Evelyn. 

He  who  most  excels  in /ac#  of  arms.  Milton. 

3.  ReaBty ;  actuality  ;  truth  ;  as,  he,  in  fact,  excelled 
all  the  rest ;  the  fact  is,  he  was  beaten. 

4.  The  assertion  or  statement  of  a  thing  done  or  ex- 
isting ;  sometimes,  even  when  false,  improperly  put,  by 
a  transfer  of  meaning,  for  the  thing  done,  or  supposed  to 
be  done ;  a  thing  supposed  or  asserted  to  be  done ;  as, 
history  abounds  with  isi&e  facts. 

I  do  not  grant  the  fact.  De  Foe. 

This  reasoning  is  founded  upon  a  fact  which  is  not  true. 

Roger  Long. 

m^^  The  term  fact  has  in  jurisprudence  peculiar  uses 
in  contrast  with  law  ;  as,  attorney  at  law,  and  attorney 
in  fact  J  issue  in  law,  and  issue  in  fact.  There  is  also 
a  grand  distinction  between  law  and  fact  with  reference 
to  the  province  of  the  judge  and  that  of  the  jury,  the  lat- 
ter generally  determining  the  fact,  the  former  the  laio. 

Burrill.    Bouvier. 

Accessary  before,  or  after,  the  fact.  See  under  Acces- 
SABY.  —  Matter  of  fact,  an  actual  occurrence  ;  a  verity  ; 
used  adjectively :  of  or  pertaining  to  facts ;  prosaic  ; 
unimaginative  ;  as,  a  matter-of-fact  narration. 

Syn.  —  Act ;  deed  ;  performance  ;  event ;  incident ; 
occurrence ;  circumstance. 

Fac'tion  (fSk'shun),  re.  [L.  faciio  a  doing,  a  com- 
pany of  persons  acting  together,  a  faction  :  cf .  F.  faction. 
See  Fashion.]  1.  {Anc.  Hist.)  One  of  the  divisions  or 
parties  of  charioteers  (distinguished  by  their  colors)  in 
the  games  of  the  circus. 

2.  A  party,  in  political  society,  combined  or  acting  in 
union,  in  opposition  to  the  government,  or  state ;  —  usu- 
ally applied  to  a  minority,  but  it  may  be  applied  to  a 
majority  ;  a  combination  or  clique  of  partisans  of  any 
kind,  acting  for  their  own  interests,  especially  if  greedy, 
clamorous,  and  reckless  of  the  common  good. 

3.  Tumult ;  discord ;  dissension. 

They  remained  at  Newbury  in  great  faction  among  them- 
selves. •  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  Combination  ;  clique  ;  junto.    See  Cabal. 

Fac'tion-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  factionnaire,  L.  fac- 
tionarius  the  head  of  a  company  of  charioteers.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  faction  ;  being  a  partisan  ;  taking  sides.  [Obs."] 
A\wB.jBfactionary  on  the  party  of  your  general.     Shale. 

Fac'tlon-er  (-er),  re.   One  of  a  faction.  Abp.  Bancroft. 

Fao'tlon-lst,  re.     One  who  promotes  faction. 


Fac'tlOOS  (fSk'shUs),  a.  [L.  factiosus:  cf.  F.  fac- 
tieux.]  1.  Given  to  faction ;  addicted  to  form  parties 
and  raise  dissensions,  in  opposition  to  government  or  the 
common  good  ;  turbulent ;  seditious ;  prone  to  clamor 
against  public  measures  or  men ;  —  said  of  persons. 

Factious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Shak. 

2.  Pertaining  to  faction ;  proceeding  from  faction ; 
indicating,  or  characterized  by,  faction ;  —  said  of  acts  or 
expressions ;  as,  factious  quarrels. 

Headlong  zeal  or  factious  fury.  Burke. 

—  Fac'tious-ly,  adv.  —  Fac'tlous-ness,  re. 

Fac-ti'tious  (fak-tTsh'iis),  a.  [L.  factitius,  fr.  facere 
to  make.  See  Fact,  and  cf.  Fetich.]  Made  by  art,  in 
distinction  from  what  is  produced  by  nature  ;  artificial ; 
sham  ;  formed  by,  or  adapted  to,  an  artificial  or  conven- 
tional, in  distinction  from  a  natural,  standard  or  rule ; 
not  natural;  as, /acWttotis  cinnabar  or  jewels ;  a,  factitious 

taste.  — Fao-tl'tlous-ly,  adv.  —  Fac-ti'tlous-ness,  re. 

He  acquires  ^.factitious  propensity,  he  forms  an  incorrigible 
habit,  of  desultory  reading.  De  Quincey 

Syn.  —  Unnatural.  —  Factitious,  Unnatural.  A  thing 
is  unnatural  when  it  departs  in  any  way  from  its  simple 
or  normal  state;  it  'is  Jaclitious  vi\iea  it  is  wrought  out 
or  wrought  up  by  labor  and  effort ;  as,  a  factitious  ex- 
citement. An  unnatural  demand  for  any  article  of  mer- 
chandise is  one  which  exceeds  the  ordinary  rate  of  con- 
sumption ;  a  factitious  demand  is  one  created  by  active 
exertions  for  the  purpose.  An  iinnatitral  alarm  is  one 
greater  than  the  occasion  requires ;  a  factitious  alarm 
IS  one  wrought  up  with  care  and  effort. 

Fac'ti-tive  (fak'ti-tiv),  a.  [See  Fact.]  1.  Causing ; 
causative. 

2.  {Gram.)  Pertaining  to  that  relation  which  is  proper 
when  the  act,  as  of  a  transitive  verb,  is  not  merely  re- 
ceived by  an  object,  but  produces  some  change  in  the 
object,  as  when  we  say.  He  made  the  water  wine. 

Sometimes  the  idea  of  activity  in  a  verb  or  adjective  involves 
in  it  a  reference  to  on  effect,  in  the  way  of  causality,  in  the 
active  voice  on  the  immediate  objects,  and  in  the  passive  voice 
on  the  subject  of  such  activity.  This  second  object  is  called  the 
factitive  object.  J.  W.  Oibbs. 

Fac'tive  (f  Sk'tiv),  a.  Making ;  having  power  to  make. 
[Obs.']  "Ton  are  ..  ./oriwe,  not  destructive."    Bacon. 

II  Fac'tO  (fSk'to),  adv.  [L.,  ablative  of  factum  deed, 
fact.]     {Law)  In  fact ;  by  the  act  or  fact. 

De  facto.    {Law)    See  De  facto. 

Fac'tor  (ISk'ter),  n.  [L.  factor  a  doer  :  cf.  F.  facteur 
a  factor.  See  Fact.]  1.  {Law)  One  who  transacts 
business  for  another  ;  an  agent ;  a  substitute  ;  especial- 
ly, a  mercantile  agent  who  buys  and  sells  goods  and 
transacts  business  for  others  on  commission  ;  a  commis- 
sion merchant  or  consignee.  He  may  be  a  home  factor 
or  a  foreign  factor.  He  may  buy  and  sell  in  his  own 
name,  and  he  is  intrusted  with  the  possession  and  con- 
trol of  the  goods ;  and  in  these  respects  he  differs  from 
a  broker.  Story.    'Wharton. 

My  factor  sends  me  word,  a  merchant 's  fled 
That  owes  me  for  a  hundred  tun  of  wine.     Marlowe. 

2.  A  steward  or  bailiff  of  an  estate.  [Scot.]  Sir  W.Scott. 

3.  {Math.)  One  of  the  elements  or  quantities  which, 
when  multiplied  together,  form  a  product. 

4.  One  of  the  elements,  circumstances,  or  influences 
which  contribute  to  produce  a  result ;  a  constituent. 

The  material  and  dynamical /actors  of  nutrition.    H.  Spencer. 

Fac'tor,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Pactoeed  (-terd) ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  re.  Pactobino.]  {3fath.)  To  resolve  (a  quantity) 
into  its  factors. 

Fac'tor-age  (-aj),  re.  [Cf.  F.  factorage.]  The  allow- 
£U3ce  given  to  a  factor,  as  a  compensation  for  his  serv- 
ices ;  —  called  also  a  commission. 

Fac'tor-ess  (-es),  re.     A  factor  who  is  a  woman.    [J?.] 

Fac-to'rl-al  (f3k-to'ri-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  factory.  Buchanan. 

2.  {Math.)  Related  to  factorials. 

Fac-tO'ri-al,  re.  {Math.)  {a)  pi.  A  name  given  to 
the  factors  of  a  continued  product  when  the  former 
are  derivable  from  one  and  the  same  function  V{x)  by 
successively  imparting  a  constant  increment  or  decre- 
ment A  to  the  independent  variable.  Thus  the  product 
F(x).F(i-fA).P(3;-i-27i)  .  .  .  F[x-t-(re-l)A]  is  called  a/ac- 
torial  term,  and  its  several  factors  take  the  name  of  fac- 
torials. Brande  &  C.  {b)  The  product  of  the  consecu- 
tive numbers  from  unity  up  to  any  given  number. 

Fac'tor-lng  (fSk'ter-ing),  re.  {Ifath.)  The  act  of  re- 
solving into  factors. 

Fac'tor-ize  (fak'ter-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &,  p.  p.  Factob- 
izED  (-izd)  ■,p.pr,  &vb.  n.  Factorizing  (-i'zing).]  {Law} 
{a)  To  give  warning  to ;  —  said  of  a  person  in  whose 
hands  the  effects  of  another  are  attached,  the  warning- 
being  to  the  effect  that  he  shall  not  pay  the  money  or 
deliver  the  property  of  the  defendant  in  his  hands  to 
him,  but  appear  and  answer  the  suit  of  the  plaintiff. 
(6)  To  attach  (the  effects  of  a  debtor)  in  the  hands  of  a. 
third  person ;  to  garnish.     See  Garnish.     [T^t.  &  Conn.] 

Fac'tor-Ship,  re.     The  business  of  a  factor. 

Fac'tO-ry  (fak'tS-ry),  re.  /  pi.  Factories  (-riz).  [Cf. 
F.  factorerie.]  1.  A  house  or  place  where  factors,  or 
commercial  agents,  reside,  to  transact  business  for  their 
employers.  "The  Company 's /a  e/ory  at  Madras. " -BurAe. 

2.  The  body  of  factors  in  any  place ;  as,  a  chaplain  to 
a  British  factory.  W.  Guthrie. 

3.  A  building,  or  collection  of  buildings,  appropriated 
to  the  manufacture  of  goods ;  the  place  where  workmen 
are  employed  in  fabricating  goods,  wares,  or  utensils ;  a. 
manufactory ;   as,  a  cotton  factory. 

Factory  leg  (Med.),  a  variety  of  bandy  leg,  associated 
with  partial  dislocation  of  the  tibia,  produced  in  young^ 
children  by  working  in  factories. 

Fac-to'tum  (fak-to'tum),  re.  /  pi.  Factotums  (-tiimz). 
[L.,  do  everything ;  facere  to  do  -f-  totus  all :  cf.  P.  fac- 
totum. See  Pact,  and  Total.J  A  person  employed  to 
do  all  kinds  of  work  or  business.  B.  Jonson. 

FaC'tU-al  (f5k'tiS-al ;  135),  a.  Relating  to,  or  contain- 
ing, facts.     [jR.] 


ale,   senate,   c&re,    &m,    arm,   ask,   final,   3II ;    eve,   event,    €nd,   fern,    recent :    ice^  idea,.  HI  l    old,    Sbey,   drb,   Sdd. ; 
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(I  Fac'tam  (fSk'tiim),  n. ;  pi.  Facta  (-ti).  [L.  See 
Fact.]  1.  (Law)  A  man's  own  act  and  deed  ;  particu- 
larly :  (a)  ( Civil  Law)  Anything  stated  and  made  cer- 
tain. (6)  (Testamentary  Law)  The  due  execution  of  a 
will,  Including  everything  necessary  to  its  validity. 

2.  (Math.)  The  product.     See  Faoient,  2. 

Fac'ture  (fals'tiir;  135),  n.  [F.  Juclure  a  making, 
invoice,  L.  faclura  a  making.  See  Fact.]  1.  The  act 
or  manner  of  making  or  doing  anything  ;  —  now  used  of 
a  literary,  musical,  or  pictoriiil  production.  Bacon. 

2.  (Com.)  An  invoice  or  bill  of  parcels. 

II  Fac'U-laB  (fSk'fi-Ie),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  /acuta  a  lit- 
tle torch.]  (Aslro7i.)  Groups  of  small  shining  spots  on 
the  surface  of  tlie  sun  which  are  brigliter  tlian  the  other 
parts  of  tlie  pliotosphere.  They  are  generally  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  dark  spots,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
elevated  portions  of  the  photosphere.  Newcomb. 

Fac'U-Iar  (-ler),  a.  (Astron.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie 
faculae.  R.  A.  Proctor. 

Fac'Ul-ty  (ISk'ul-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Faculties  (-tiz).     [F. 
faculte,  L.  facultas,  fr.  faci/is  easy  (cf.  faciil  easily),  fr. 
Jacere  to  make.     See  Fact,  and  cf.  Facility.]    1.  Abil- 
ity to  act  or  perform,  whether  inborn  or  cultivated  ;    ca- 
pacity for  any  natural  function ;  especially,  an  original 
mental    power    or   capacity  for  any  of  the  well-knowii 
classes  of  mental   activity ;  psychical  or  soul  capacity  ; 
capacity  for  any  of  the  leading  kinds  of  soul  activity,  as 
knowledge,  feeling,  volition  ;  intellectual  endowment  or 
gift ;  power ;  as,  faculties  of  the  mind  or  the  soul. 
But  know  that  in  the  soul 
Are  many  \e^sQr  faculties  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief.  Milton. 

What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man  I  how  noble  in  reason  I  how 
infinite  in  faculty  !  Shak. 

2.  Special  mental  endowment ;  characteristic  knack. 
He  had  a  ready  faculty,  indeed,  of  escaping  from  any  topic 

that  agitated  his  too  sensitive  and  nervous  temperament. 

Hawthorne. 

3.  Power;  prerogative  or  attribute  of  office,     [i?.] 

This  Duncan 
Hath  borne  \i\&  faculties  so  meek.  Shak. 

4.  Privilege  or  permission,  granted  by  favor  or  in- 
dulgence, to  do  a  particular  thing  ;  authority  ;  license  ; 
dispensation. 

The  pope  .  .  .  granted  him  a  faculty  to  set  him  free  from  liis 
promise.  Fuller. 

It  had  not  only  faculty  to  inspect  all  bishops'  dioceses,  but  to 
change  what  laws  and  statutes  they  sliould  think  fit  to  alter 
among  the  colleges.  Evelyn. 

5.  A  body  of  men  to  whom  any  specific  right  or  priv- 
ilege is  granted ;  formerly,  the  graduates  in  any  of  the 
four  departments  of  a  university  or  college  (Philosophy, 
Law,  Medicine,  or  Theology),  to  whom  was  granted  the 
right  of  teaching  {profitendi  or  docendi)  in  the  depart- 
ment in  which  they  had  studied  ;  at  present,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  profession  or  calling,  —  rarely  the  profession 
itself ;  as,  the  medical /acuH?/ ;  the  legal  facnlty,  etc. 

6.  (Amer.  Colleges)  The  body  of  persons  to  whom  are 
intrusted  the  government  and  instruction  of  a  college  or 
university,  or  of  one  of  its  departments ;  the  president, 
professors,  and  tutors  in  a  college. 

Dean  of  faculty.  See  under  Dean.  —  Faculty  of  advocates. 
(Scot.)  See  under  Advocate. 

Syn.  —  Talent ;  gift ;  endowment ;  dexterity ;  expert- 
ness ;  cleverness ;  readmess ;  ability  ;  knack. 

Fac'und  (fSk'iind),  a.  [L.  facundus,  fr.  fari  to 
speak.]     Eloquent.     lArchaic'] 

Fa-CUn'dl-OUS  (fa-kiin'dT-us),  a.  {L.  facundiosus."] 
Eloquent ;  full  of  words.     l^Archaic] 

Fa-cun'dl-ty  (-ty),  n.  [L.  facunditas.']  Eloquence ; 
readiness  of  speech.     [Archaic'] 

Fad  (fSd),  n.  [Cf.  Faddle.]  A  hobby  ;  freak  ;  whim. 
—  Fad'dist,  n. 

It  is  your  favorite /a(/  to  draw  plans.         Q.  Eliot. 

Fad'dle  (fSd'd'l),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Fiddle,  Fiddle-faddle.] 
To  trifle;  to  toy.  — v.  i.  To  fondle;  to  dandle.  [Prov. 
Eng.2  Halliwell. 

Fade  (fad),  a.  [F.,  prob.  fr.  L.  vapidus  vapid,  or 
possibly  fr.  fatuus  foolish,  insipid.]  Weak  ;  insipid  ; 
tasteless ;  commonplace.  [.R.]  "  Passages  that  are 
somewhat /ade."  Jeffrey. 

His  mascuUne  taste  gave  him  a  sense  of  something  fade  and 
ludicrous.  De  Quincey. 

Fade  (fad),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Faded  ;  p.pr.  &  f6. 
n.  Fading.]  [OE.  Jaden,  vaden,  prob.  fr.  fade,  a. ;  cf. 
Prov.  D.  vadden  to  fade,  wither,  vaddigh  languid,  tor- 
pid. Cf.  Fade,  a.,  Vade.]  1.  To  become  fade;  to 
grow  weak ;  to  lose  strength ;  to  decay  ;  to  perish  grad- 
ually ;  to  wither,  as  a  plant. 

The  earth  mourneth  ti-aifadeth  away.    7s.  xxiv.  4. 

2.  To  lose  freshness,  color,  or  brightness ;  to  become 
faint  in  hue  or  tint ;  hence,  to  be  wanting  in  color. 
"  Flowers  that  never /ade."  Milton. 

3.  To  sink  away ;  to  disappear  gradually ;  to  grow 
dim ;  to  vanish. 

The  stars  shall /rtc?e  away.  Addison. 

He  mijkes  a  swanlike  end, 
Fading  in  music.  Shak. 

Fade,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  wither ;  to  deprive  of  fresh- 
ness or  vigor ;  to  wear  away. 

No  winter  could  his  laurels/arfe.  Dryden. 

Fad'ed  (f ad'gd),  a.     That  has  lost  freshness,  color,  or 

brightness;  grown  dim.     "  His /ac?rf  cheek. "     Milton. 

Where  the  faded  moon 

Made  a  dim  silver  twilight.  Keats. 

■  Fad'ed-ly,  adv.     in  a  faded  manner. 

A  dull  room  fadedly  furnished.  Dickens. 

Fade'less,  a..     Not  liable  to  fade  ;  unfading. 

Fa'der  (fii'der),  n.     Father.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Fadge  (fSj),  V.  i.     [Of.  OE.fagen  to  flatter,  and  AS. 

fegan  to  join,  unite,  G.  fiigen,  or  AS,  afsegian  to  depict ; 
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all  perh.  from  the  same  root  as  E.  fair.  Cf.  Faie,  o.,  Fat 
to  fit.]    To  fit ;  to  suit ;  to  agree. 

They  shall  be  made,  spite  of  antipathy,  to  fadge  together. 

Milton. 
Well,  Sir,  hovffadges  the  new  design  ?     Wycherley. 

Fadge  (f5j),?j.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  small  flat  loaf 
or  thick  cake  ;  also,  a  fagot.     [Prov.  Eng.]     Halliwell. 

Fad'lng  (fad'ing),  a.  Losing  freshness,  color,  bright- 
ness, or  vigor.  —  n.  Loss  of  color,  freshness,  or  vigor. 
— Fad'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Fad'ing-ness,  n. 

Fad'lng,  n.  An  Irish  dance  ;  also,  the  burden  of  a 
song,     "i^arfin?  is  afine  jig."     [Ote.]  Beau,  d:  Fl 

Fad'me  (fSd'me),  n.     A  fathom.     [06s.]        Chaucer. 

Fad'y  (fad'y),  a.    Faded,     [i?.]  Shenstone. 

Faa'cal  (fe'kal),  a.    See  Fecal. 

II  FsB'ces  (fe'sez),  n.  pi.  [L.faez,  pi.  faeces,  dregs.] 
Excrement ;  ordure  ;  also,  settlings ;  sediment  after  in- 
fusion or  distillation.     [Written  also  feces.'] 

II  FaBC'U-la  (fgk'ij-la),  71.     [L.]     See  Fecula. 

Fa'er-y  (fa'er-y),  K.  &  a.   Fairy.    [Archaic]   Spenser. 

Fai'fle  (faf'f'l),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Famble,  Maffle.]  To 
stammer.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Fag  (fag),  n.     A  knot  or  coarse  part  in  cloth.     [Obs.] 

Fag,  V.  i.  [ijnp.  &p.p.  Fagged  (fSgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Fagging  (filg'ging).]  [Cf .  LG.  fakk  wearied,  weary, 
vaak  slumber,  drowsiness,  OFries.  fai,  equiv.  to  fach  de- 
voted to  death,  O&.fegi,  O'E.G.  feigi,  G.feig,feige,  cow- 
ardly ,  Icel.  feigr  fated  to  die,  AS.  fasge,  Scot,  faik,  to  fail, 
stop,  lower  the  price  ;  or  perh.  the  same  word  as  E.  flag 
to  droop.]     1.  To  become  weary ;  to  tire. 

Creighton  withheld  his  force  till  the  Itahan  began  to/ag. 

G.  Mackenzie. 

2.  To  labor  to  weariness  ;  to  work  hard  ;  to  drudge. 

Read,/af7,  and  subdue  this  chapter.        Coleridge. 

3.  To  act  as  a  fag,  or  perform  menial  services  or 
drudgery,  for  another,  as  in  some  English  schools. 

To  fag  out,  to  become  untwisted  or  frayed,  as  the  end 
of  a  rope,  or  the  edge  of  canvas. 

Fag,  V.  t.  1.  To  tire  by  labor ;  to  exhaust  ;  as,  he 
was  altao&t  fagged  out. 

2.  To  use  or  treat  as  a  fag  ;  to  compel  to  drudge  or  do 
menial  services.  Smart. 

Fag,  n.  \.  One  who  performs  low  or  menial  services 
for  another ;  a  laborious  drudge ;  especially,  in  English 
schools,  a  schoolboy  who  does  menial  service  for  another 
boy  of  a  higher  form  or  class.  Miss  Edgewortk. 

2.  Anything  that  fatigues.     [iJ.] 

It  is  such  a  fag,  I  came  back  tired  to  death.    Miss  Austen. 

Brain  fag.    (Med.)  See  Cekebropatht. 

Fag'-end'  (fSg'end'),  n.  1.  An  end  of  poorer  quality, 
or  in  a  spoiled  condition,  as  the  coarser  end  of  a  web  of 
cloth,  the  untwisted  end  of  a  rope,  etc. 

2.  The  refuse  or  meaner  part  of  anything. 

ThQ  fag-end  of  business.  Collier. 

Fag'glng  (fSg'ging),  re.  Laborious  drudgery ;  esp., 
the  acting  as  a  drudge  for  another  at  an  English  school. 

Fag'Ot  (fSg'iit),  n.  [F.,  prob.  aug.  of  L.  fax,  facis, 
torch,  perh.  orig.,  a  bundle  of  sticks  ;  cf.  Gr.  i^oKcAot 
bundle,  fagot.  Cf.  Fagotto.]  1.  A  bundle  of  sticks, 
twigs,  or  small  branches  of  trees,  used  for  fuel,  for  rais- 
ing batteries,  filling  ditches,  or  other  purposes  in  fortifi- 
cation ;  a  fascine.  Shak. 

2.  A  bundle  of  pieces  of  wrought  iron  to  be  worked 
over  into  bars  or  other  shapes  by  rolling  or  hammering 
at  a  welding  heat ;  a  pile. 

3.  (Mus.)  A  bassoon.     See  Fagotto. 

4.  A  person  hired  to  take  the  place  of  another  at  the 
muster  of  a  company.     \_Eng.]  Addison. 

5.  An  old  shriveled  woman.     \_Slang,  Eng.] 

Fagot  iron,  iron,  in  bars  or  masses,  manufactured  from 
fagots.  —  Fagot  vote,  the  vote  of  a  person  who  has  been 
constituted  a  voter  by  being  made  a  landholder,  for  party 
purposes.    [Political  cant,  Eng.] 

Fag'Ot  (fag'iit),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fagoted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fagoting.]  To  make  a  fagot  of ;  to  bind 
together  in  a  fagot  or  bundle  ;  also,  to  collect  promiscu- 
ously. Dryden. 

II  Fa-gOt'tO  (fa-got'to),  n.  [It.  See  Fagot.]  (Mus.) 
The  bassoon  ;  —  so  called  from  being  divided  into  parts 
for  ease  of  carriage,  making,  as  it  were,  a  small  fagot. 

II  Fa'ham  (fa'ham),  re.  The  leaves  of  an  orchid  (An- 
graecum  fragrans),  of  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mau- 
ritius, used  (in  France)  as  a  substitute  for  Chinese  tea. 

II  Fahl'tiand'  (fal'banf),  re.  [G.,  fr. /a Ai  dun-colored 
-|-  band  a  band.]  (Mining)  A  stratum  in  crystalline 
rock,  containing  metallic  sulphides.  Raymond. 

Fahl'erz   (fal'erz  or  -arts'),  )  re.      [G.  fahlerz;  fahl 

Fahl'ore'   (fiil'or'),  f    dun-colored,  fallow  -\- 

erz  ore.]     (Min.)  Same  as  Tetkahedrite. 

Fah'lun-ite  (fa'liin-!t),  re.  [From  Fahlun,  a  place  in 
Sweden.]  (Min.)  A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina,  result- 
ing from  the  alteration  of  iolite. 

Fah'ren-helt  (fa'ren-hit),  o.  [G.]  Conforming  to  the 
scale  used  by  Gabriel  Daniel  Fahrenheit  in  the  gradua- 
tion of  his  thermometer  ;  of  or  relating  to  Fahrenheit's 
thermometric  scale.  —  re.  The  Fahrenheit  thermometer 
or  scale. 

111^°"  The  Fahrenheit  thermometer  is  so  graduated  that 
the  freezing  point  of  water  is  at  'i1  degrees  above  the 
zero  of  its  scale,  and  the  boiling  point  at  212  degrees 
above.  It  is  commonly  used  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England. 

II  Fa'i-ence'  (fa'e-aNs'),  «■  [F.,  fr.  Faema,  a  town  in 
Italy,  the  original  place  of  manufacture.]  Glazed  earth- 
enware ;  esp. ,  that  which  is  decorated  in  color. 

Fall  (fal),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Failed  (fald) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Failing.]  [F.faillir,  fr.  1,.  fallrre,falsum,  to 
deceive,  akin  to  E.  fall.  See  Fall,  and  cf.  Fallacy, 
False,  Fault.]  1.  To  be  wanting  ;  to  fall  short ;  to  be 
or  become  deficient  in  any  measure  or  degree  up  to 
total  absence ;  to  cease  to  be  furnished  in  the  usual  or 
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expected  manner,  or  to  be  altogether  cut  off  from  sup 
ply;  to  be  lacking  ;  as,  streams /ai//  crops /az/. 

As  the  waters /aiV  from  the  sea.         Job  xiv.  11. 
Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign.       Shak. 

2.  To  be  affected  with  want ;  to  come  short ;  to  lack  • 
to  be  deficient  or  unprovided  ;  —  used  with  of. 

If  ever  theyyaiV  of  beauty,  this  failure  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  their  size.  Burke. 

3.  To  fall  away  ;  to  become  diminished  ;  to  decline  ; 
to  decay  ;  to  sink. 

When  earnestly  they  seek 
Such  proof,  conclude  they  then  begin  to  fail.    Milton. 

4.  To  deteriorate  in  respect  to  vigor,  activity,  re- 
sources, etc.  ;  to  become  weaker  ;  as,  a  sick  man  fails. 

5.  To  perish  ;  to  die  ;  —  used  of  a  person.     [Obs.] 

Had  the  king  in  his  last  sickness /aifed.  Shak. 

6.  To  be  found  wanting  with  respect  to  an  action  or  a 
duty  to  be  performed,  a  result  to  be  secured,  etc. ;  to 
miss  ;  not  to  fulfill  expectation. 

Take  heed  now  that  ye  fail  not  to  do  this.    Ezra  iv.  22. 
Either  my  eyesight./'ai'Zs,  or  thou  look'st  pale.        Shak. 

7.  To  come  short  of  a  result  or  object  aimed  at  or  de- 
sired ;  to  be  baffled  or  frustrated. 

Our  envious  foe  h&i\\  failed.  Milton. 

8.  To  err  in  judgment ;  to  be  mistaken. 

Which  ofttimes  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 

Shall  grieve  him,  if  \fait  not.  Milton. 

9.  To  become  unable  to  meet  one's  engagements  ;  es- 
pecially, to  be  unable  to  pay  one's  debts  or  discharge  one's 
business  obligations  ;  to  become  bankrupt  or  insolvent. 

Fall  (fal),  V.  t.  1.  To  be  wanting  to ;  to  be  insufficient 
for ;  to  disappoint ;  to  desert. 

There  shall  not/ai7  thee  a  man  on  the  throne.    1  Kings  ii.  4. 
2.  To  miss  of  attaining  ;  to  lose.     [R.] 

Though  that  seat  of  earthly  bliss  h&  failed.      Milton. 
Fall,  n.     [OF.  faille,  from  faillir.     See  Fail,  v.  i.] 

1.  Miscarriage;  failure;  deficiency;  fault; — mostly 
superseded  by  failure  or  failing,  except  in  the  phrase 
icithout  fail.     "  His  highness' /m'/ of  issue."  Sttak. 

2.  Death  ;  decease.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
Fail'ance  (fal'ans),   n.      [OF.  faillance,  fr.  faillir.] 

Fault ;  failure  ;  omission.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Fell. 

Fall'lng,  re.  1.  A  falling  short ;  a  becoming  deficient ; 
failure  ;  deficiency ;  imperfection  ;  weakness ;  lapse  ; 
fault ;  infirmity  ;  as,  a  mental  failing. 

And  ever  in  her  mind  she  cast  about 

For  that  unnoticcd/ai7inr/  in  herself.       Tennyson. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  insolvent  or  bankrupt. 

Syn.  —  See  Fault. 

II  Faille  (fa'y';  E.  fal),  n.  [F.]  A  soft  silk,  heavier 
than  a  foulard  and  not  glossy. 

Fall'ure  (fal'iSr;  135),  re.  [From  Fail.]  1.  Cessa- 
tion of  supply,  or  total  defect ;  a  failing  ;  deficiency  ;  as, 
failure  of  rain  ;  failure  of  crops. 

2.  Omission ;  nonperformance  ;  as,  the  failure  to  keep 
a  promise. 

3.  Want  of  success  ;  the  state  of  having  failed. 

4.  Decay,  or  defect  from  decay  ;  deterioration  ;  as, 
the  failure  of  memory  or  of  sight. 

5.  A  becoming  insolvent;  bankruptcy;  suspension  of 
payment;  as, /mZure  in  business. 

6.  A  failing  ;  a  slight  fault.     [Obs.]  Johnson. 
Fain  (fan),  a.     [OE.  fayn,fagen,  AS.  fsegen  ;  akin  to 

OS.  fagan,  Icel.  feginn  glad  ;  AS.  fsegnian  to  rejoice,  OS. 
faganbn,  Icel.  fagna,  Goth,  faginbn,  cf.  Goth,  faheds 
joy ;  and  fr.  the  same  root  as  E.  fair.  See  Fair,  a.,  and 
cf.  Fawn  to  court  favor.]  1.  Well-pleased ;  glad ;  apt ; 
wont ;  fond  ;  inclined. 

Men  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high.        Shak. 

To  a  busy  man,  temptation  is  fain  to  climb  up  together  with 
liis  business.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Satisfied  ;  contented  ;  also,  constrained.  Shak. 

The  learned  Castalio  was /am  to  make  trenchers  at  Basle  to 
keep  himself  from  starving.  Locke. 

Fain,  adv.    With  joy ;  gladly ;  —  with  would. 

He  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the 

swine  did  eat.  Luke  xv.  16. 

Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not.  Shak. 

Fain,  V.  t.  &  i.    To  be  glad  ;  to  wish  or  desire.    [06i.] 

Whoso  fair  thing  does  fain  to  see.  Spenser. 

II  Fal'n6'ant' (f  a'na'aN'),  a.    [F.;fait  he  does-freeoref 

nothing.]   Doing  nothing ;  shiftless.  ^  re.   A  do-nothing ; 

an  idle  fellow ;  a  sluggard.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Faint  (fant),  a.  [Co?npar.  Fainter  (-er) ;  supei-l. 
Faintest.]  [OE.  feijil,  faint,  false,  faint,  F.  feint,  p.  p. 
oifeindre  to  feign,  suppose,  hesitate.  See  Feign,  and  cf. 
Feint,]  1.  Lacking  strength  ;  weak  ;  languid  ;  inclined 
to  swoon  ;  as,  faint  with  fatigue,  hunger,  or  thirst. 

2.  Wanting  in  courage,  spirit,  or  energy  ;  timorous ; 
cowardly  ;  dejected  ;  depressed  ;  as,  "  Faint  heart  ne'er 
won  fair  lady."     Old  Proverb. 

3.  Lacking  distinctness ;  hardly  perceptible  ;  striking 
the  senses  feebly  ;  not  bright,  or  loud,  or  sharp,  or  forci- 
ble ;  weak  ;  as,  a  faint  color,  or  sound. 

4.  Performed,  done,  or  acted,  in  a  weak  or  feeble  man- 
ner ;  not  exhibiting  vigor,  strength,  or  energy;  slight; 
as,  faint  efforts;  faint  resistance. 

T\\Q  fai7it  prosecution  of  the  war.    Sir  J.  Davics. 
Faint,  re.    The  act  of  fainting,  or  the  .state  of  one  who 
has  fainted  ;  a  swoon.     [E.]    See  Fainting,  re. 
The  saint, 
Who  propped  the  Virgin  in  lier./ai7i(.    Sir  JV.  Scott. 
Faint,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.'  Fainted  ;  p.  pr.  &  I'b.  n. 
Painting.]     1.  To  become  weak  or  wanting  in  vigor;  to 
grow  feeble  ;  to  lose  strength  nnd  color,  ami  the  control 
of  the  bodily  or  mental  functions ;   to  swoon  ;  —  some- 
times with  away.    See  Fainting,  fi. 
Hearing  the  honor  intended  her,  she  fainted  nwny.  Guardian, 
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2.  To  sink  into  dejection ;  to  lose  courage  or  spirit ;  to 
become  depressed  or  despondent. 

If  thou/aint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy  strength  is  small. 

rrov.  xxiv.  10. 

3.  To  decay ;  to  disappear ;  to  vanish. 

Gilded  clouds,  while  we  gaze  upon  them,/at?i(  before  the  eye. 

Pope. 
Paint  (fant),  V.  t.    To  cause  to  faint  or  become  dis- 
pirited ;  to  depress ;  to  weaken.     [Ote.] 

li faints  me  to  think  what  follows.  Shah. 

Falnt'-heart'ed  (-hart'gd),  a.  Wanting  in  courage  ; 
depressed  by  fear ;  easily  discouraged  or  friglitened ; 
cowardly  ;  timorous ;  dejected. 

Fear  not,  neither  \iQ  faint-hearted.  Is.  vii.  4. 

—  Falnt'-heart'ed-Jy,  adv.  —  Faint'-heart'efl-ness,  n. 

Falnt'lng  (fant'ing),  re.  Syncope,  or  loss  of  conscious- 
ness owing  to  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  blood  supply  to  the 
brain,  the  face  becoming  pallid,  the  respiration  feeble, 
and  the  heart's  beat  weak. 

Fainting  fit,  a  fainting  or  swoon ;  syncope.    [Colloq.] 

Falnt'ish,  a.  Slightly  faint ;  somewhat  faint.  — 
Falnt'lsh-ness,  n. 

Falnt'Ung  (fant'ling),  a.  Timorous ;  feeble-minded. 
[Obs.'\     "A/ai'rertiTijr,  siUy  creature."  Arbuthnot. 

Famt'ly,  adv.    In  a  faint,  weak,  or  timid  manner. 

Falnt'ness,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  faint ;  loss  of 
strength,  or  of  consciousness,  and  self-control. 

2.  Want  of  vigor  or  energy.  Spenser. 

3.  Feebleness,  as  of  color  or  light ;  lack  of  distinct- 
ness ;  as,  fainlness  of  description. 

4.  Faint-heartedness  ;  timorousness ;  dejection. 

I  will  send  tifaintness  into  their  hearts.    Lev.  xxvi.  o6. 

Faints  (fants),  n.  pi.  The  impure  spirit  which  comes 
over  iirst  and  last  in  the  distillation  of  whisky ;  —  the 
former  being  called  the  strong  faints,  and  the  latter, 
which  is  much  more  abundant,  the  weak  faints.  This 
crude  spirit  is  much  impregnated  with  fusel  oil.         Ure. 

Falnt'y  (fant'y),  a.    Feeble  ;  languid.    [iJ.]    Dry  den. 

Fair  (fSr),  a.  ICompar.  Faieer  (-er) ;  superl.  Fair- 
est.] [OE.  fair,fayer,fager,  AS.  fseger;  aldn  to  OS. 
&  OHG.  fagar,  Icel.  fagr,  Sw.  fager,  Dan.  faver,  Goth. 
fagrs  fit,  also  to  E.  fay,  G.  fugen,  to  fit,  fegen  to  sweep, 
cleanse,  and  prob.  also  to  E.  Sang,  peace,  pact.  Of. 
Fako,  Fain,  Fay  to  fit.]  1.  Free  from  spots,  specks. 
dirt,  or  imperfection  ;  unblemished  ;  clean ;  pure. 

A  fair  white  linen  cloth.    Book  of  Common  Prayei: 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  handsome ;  beautiful. 

Who  can  not  see  many  a.  fair  French  city,  for  one  fair  French 
maid.  Shak. 

3.  Without  a  dark  hue  ;  light ;  clear  ;  as,  a  fair  skin. 
The  northern  people  large  and/air-complexioned.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

4.  Not  overcast ;  cloudless ;  clear ;  pleasant ;  propi- 
tious ;  favorable ;  —  said  of  the  sky,  weather,  or  wind, 
etc. ;  as,  a  fair  sky ;  a  fair  day. 

You  wish /air  winds  may  waft  him  over.         Prior. 

6.  Free  from  obstacles  or  hindrances ;  unobstructed  ; 
unincumbered  ;  open ;  direct ;  —  said  of  a  road,  passage, 
etc. ;  as,  a.  fair  mark  ;  in /air  sight ;  a,  fair  view. 

The  caliphs  obtained  a  mighty  empire,  which  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  have  enlarged.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

6.  (Shipbuilding)  Without  sudden  change  of  direction 
or  curvature  ;  smooth ;  flowing ;  —  said  of  the  figure  of  a 
vessel,  and  of  surfaces,  water  lines,  and  other  lines. 

7.  Characterized  by  frankness,  honesty,  impartiality, 
or  candor  ;  open ;  upright ;  free  from  suspicion  or  bias  ; 
equitable  •-  just ;  —  said  of  persons,  character,  or  con- 
duct ;  as,  a  fair  man ;  fair  dealing ;  a  fair  statement. 
"I  would  call  it  /airplay."  Shak. 

8.  Pleasing ;  favorable  ;  inspiring  hope  and  confidence ; 

—  said  of  words,  promises,  etc. 

When/ai>  words  and  good  counsel  will  not  prevail  on  us,  we 
must  be  frighted  into  our  duty.  VEstrange. 

9.  Distinct ;  legible  ;  as,  fair  handwriting. 

10.  Free  from  any  marked  characteristic ;  average ; 
middling;  as,  a/air  specimen. 

The  news  is  \ery  fair  and  good,  my  lord.  Shak. 

Fair  ball.  (Baseball)  (a)  A  ball  passing  over  the  home 
base  at  the  height  called  for  by  the  batsman,  and  deliv- 
ered by  the  pitcher  while  wholly  within  the  lines  of  his 
position  and  facing  the  batsman.  (6)  A  batted  ball  that 
falls  inside  the  foul  lines ;  —called  also  a  fair  hit.  —  Fair 
maid.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  European  pilchard  {Clupea  pil- 
chardus)  when  dried.  (6)  The  southern  scup  iStenotomus 
Gardeni).  [  Virginia]  —  Fair  one,  a  li^ndsome  woman  ;  a 
beauty.  —  Fair  play,  equitable  or  Impartial  treatment ; 
a  fair  or  equal  chance ;  justice.  —  From  fair  to  middling, 
passable ;  tolerable.  [  Colloq.]  —  The  fair  sex,  the  female  sex. 

Syn.  — Candid;  open;  frank  ;  ingenuous  ;  clear;  hon- 
est; equitable;  impartial;  reasonable.    See  Candid. 

Fair,  adv.  Clearly  ;  openly ;  frankly ;  civilly ;  hon- 
estly ;  favorably  ;  auspiciously  ;  agreeably. 

Fair  and  square,  justly  ;  honestly ;  equitably ;  impar- 
tially. [  Colloq.]  —  To  bid  fair.  See  under  Bid.  —  To  apeak 
fair,  to  address  with  courtesy  and  frankness.    [Archaic] 

Fair,  n.     1.  Fairness;  beauty.     [Oftjt.]  Shak. 

2.  A  fair  woman  ;  a  sweetheart. 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair.         Shenstone. 

3.  Good  fortune  ;  good  luck. 

Now  fair  befall  thee  I  Shak. 

The  fair,  anything  beautiful :  women,  collectively.  "For 
slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair."    Shak. 

Fair,  V.  t.     1.  To  make  fair  or  beautiful.     [06i.] 

Fairing  the  foul.  Shak. 

2.  {Shipbuilding)  To  make  smooth  and  flowing,  as  a 
vessel's  lines. 

Fair,  n.  [OE.  feire,  OF.  feire,  F.  foire,  fr.  L.  feriae, 
pi.,  days  of  rest,  holidays,  festivals,  a^n  to  festus  festal. 
3ee  Feast.]  1.  A  gathering  of  buyers  and  sellers,  as- 
sembled at  a  particular  place  with  their  merchandise  at 
a  stated  or  regular  season,  or  by  special  appointment,  for 
.trade. 


2.  A  festival,  and  sale  of  fancy  articles,  etc.,  usually 
for  some  charitable  object ;  as,  a  Grand  Army /air. 

3.  A  competitive  exhibition  of  wares,  farm  products, 
etc.,  not  primarily  for  purposes  of  sale  ;  as,  the  Me- 
chanics'/air/ an  agricultural /air. 

After  the  fair,  too  late.    [Colloq.] 

Fair'-haired'  (fSr'hSrd'),  a.  Having  fair  or  light- 
colored  hair. 

Fair'hood  (-hood),  n.  Fairness ;  beauty.  [OJi.])  Foxe. 

Fair'i-ly  (far'I-ly),  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  fairy. 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The  brain.  Keats. 

Falr'lng,  n.  A  present ;  originally,  one  given  or  pur- 
chased at  a  fair.     [OJs.]  Gay. 

Fairing  box,  a  box  for  receiving  savings  or  small  sums 
of  money.  Hannah  More. 

Falr'ish,  a.    Tolerably  fair.  [Colloq.']   W.  D.  Howells. 

Fair'-lead'er  (-led'er),  n.  {A'aut.)  A  block,  or  ring, 
serving  as  a  guide  for  the  running  rigging  or  for  any  rope. 

Fair'ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  fair  manner  ;  clearly;  openly  ; 
plainly ;  fully  ;  distinctly  ;  frankly. 

Even  the  nature  of  Mr.  Dimmesdale's  disease  had  never/aiV?y 
been  revealed  to  him.  Hawthorne. 

2.  Favorably  ;  auspiciously ;  commodiously  ;  as,  a  town 
fairly  situated  for  foreign  trade. 

3.  Honestly ;  properly. 

Such  means  of  comfort  or  even  luxury,  as  i&j  fairly  within 
their  grasp.  Hawthorne. 

4.  Softly  ;  quietly  ;  gently.     [Obs.}  Milton. 
Fair'-mlnd'ed  (-mind'ed),  a.      Unprejudiced  ;  just ; 

judicial ;  honest.  —  Fair'-mlnd'ed-ness,  n. 
Falr'-na'tured  (f ar'na'tfird ;  135),  a.    Well-disposed. 

"  Afair-naturedpi'mce."  Ford. 

Falr'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  fair,  or  free  from 
spots  or  stains,  as  of  the  skin ;  honesty,  as  of  dealing ; 
candor,  as  of  an  argument,  etc. 

Falr'-spo'ken  (fSr'spo'k'n),  a.  Using  fair  speech, 
or  uttered  with  fairness  ;  bland ;  civil ;  courteous ; 
plausible.     "A  marvelous /air-spoiere  man."       Hooker. 

Falr'way'  (fSr'wa')>  n.  The  navigable  part  of  a  river, 
bay,  etc.,  through  which  vessels  enter  or  depart ;  the 
part  of  a  harbor  or  channel  which  is  kept  open  and  un- 
obstructed for  the  passage  of  vessels.  Totten. 

Falr'-weath'er  (fSr'wgt^i'er),  a.  1.  Made  or  done  in 
pleasant  weather,  or  in  circumstances  involving  but  little 
exposure  or  sacrifice ;  as,  a,  fair-weather  voyage.     Pope. 

2.  Appearing  only  when  times  or  circumstances  are 
prosperous  ;  as,  a,  fair-weather  friend. 

Fair-weather  sailor,  a  make-believe  or  inexperienced 
sailor ;  —  the  nautical  equivalent  of  carpet  knight. 

Fair'-world'  (-wfirld'),  n.  State  of  prosperity.  [06s.] 

They  think  it  was  nGver  fair-world  with  them  since.     Milton. 

Fair'y  (fSr'y),  n. ;  pi.  Fairies  (-Tz).  [OE.  fairie, 
faierie,  enchantment,  fairy  folk,  fairy,  OF.  faerie  en- 
chantment, F.  f  eerie,  f  r.  OF.  faer  to  enchant,  charm,  F. 
feer,  fr.  LL.  Fata  one  of  the  goddesses  of  fate.  See 
Fate,  and  cf.   Fat  a  fairy.]      [Written  also  faery.'] 

1.  Enchantment ;  illusion.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

The  God  of  her  has  made  an  end, 

And  fro  this  worlde's/ai7*.v 

Hath  taken  her  into  company.  Gower. 

2.  The  country  of  the  fays  ;  land  of  illusions.      [Obs.] 

He  [Arthur]  is  a  king  y-crowned  in  Fairy.     Lydgate. 

3.  The  inhabitants  of  Fairyland,  collectively.    [Obs.] 

4.  An  imaginary  supernatural  being  or  spirit,  sup- 
posed to  assume  a  human  form  (usually  diminutive), 
either  male  or  female,  and  to  meddle  for  good  or  evil  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind  ;  a  fay.     See  Elp,  and  Demon. 

The  fourth  kind  of  spirit  [is}  called  the  Fairy.  K.  James. 
And  now  about  the  caldron  sing, 
Like  elves  andyairies  in  a  ring.  Shak. 

6.  An  enchantress.     [Oii.]  Shak. 

Fairy  of  the  mine,  an  imaginary  being  supposed  to  in- 
habit mines,  etc.  German  folklore  tells  of  two  species; 
one  fierce  and  malevolent,  the  other  gentle.  See  Kobold. 


No  goblin  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mitie 
"ithl        -  -  


Milton. 


Hath  hurtful  power  over  true  virginity. 

Fair'y,  a.    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fairies. 

2.  Given  by  fairies;  as, /airy  money.  Dryden. 

Fairy  bird  XZo'ol.'),  the  European  little  tern  (Sterna 
minuta); — called  also  sea  sivaflou-,  and  hooded  tern.— 
Tairy  bluebird.  (Zo'ol.)  See  under  BmEBiRD.  —  Fairy  martin 
(Zo'oL),  a  European  swallow  (Hiruvdo  ariel)  that  builds 
flask-shaped  nests  of  mud  on  overhanging  cliffs.  —  Fairy 
rings  or  circles,  the  circles  formed  in  grassy  lawns  by  cer- 
tain fungi  (as  Marasmius  Orcndes),  formerly  supposed  to 
be  caused  by  fairies  in  their  midnight  dances.  —Fairy 
shrimp  (Zo'ol.),  a  European  fresh-water  phyUopod  crus- 
tacean (Chirocephalus  diaphanus):  — so  called  from  its 
deUcate  colors,  transparency,  and  graceful  motions.  The 
name  is  sometimes  applied  to  similar  American  species. 
—  Fairy  stone  (Paieore.),  an echinite. 

Falr'y-land'  (-land'),  n.  The  imaginary  land  or 
abode  of  fairies. 

Fair'y-like'  (-hk'),  a.  Resembling  a  fairy,  or  what  is 
made  or  done  by  fairies  ;  as,  fairylike  music. 

Faith  (f ath),  n.  [OE.  feith,  fayih,fay,  OF.  feid,  feit, 
fei,  F.  foi,  fr.  L.  fides ;  akin  to  fidere  to  trust,  Gr. 
■treCOew  to  persuade.  The  ending  th  is  perhaps  due  to 
the  influence  of  such  words  as  truth,  health,  wealth.  See 
Bid,  Side,  and  cf.  Confide,  Defy,  Fealty.]  1.  Belief  ; 
the  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  what  is  declared 
by  another,  resting  solely  and  implicitly  on  his  authority 
and  veracity ;  reliance  on  testimony. 

2.  The  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  statement  or  propo- 
sition of  another,  on  the  ground  of  the  manifest  truth  of 
what  he  utters ;  firm  and  earnest  belief,  on  probable 
evidence  of  any  kind,  especially  in  regard  to  important 
moral  truth. 

Faith,  that  is,  fidelity,  —  the  fealty  of  the  finite  will  and  un- 
derstanding to  the  reason.  Coleridge. 

3.  (Theol.)  (a)  The  belief  in  the  historic  truthfulness 
of  the  Scripture  narrative,  and  the  supernatural  origin  of 
its  teachings,  sometimes  called  historical  and  speculative 


faith,  (ft)  The  belief  in  the  facts  and  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  a  practical  love  of  them ;  especially,  that  con- 
fiding and  affectionate  belief  in  the  person  and  work  ol 
Christ,  which  affects  the  character  and  life,  and  makes  a 
man  a  true  Christian,  —  called  a  practical,  evangelical, 
or  saving  faith. 

Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him  [God].  Heh.  xi.6. 

'I'hejaith  of  the  gospel  is  that  emotion  of  the  mind  which  is 
called  "trust"  or  "confidence"  exercised  toward  the  moral 
character  of  God,  and  particularly  of  the  Savior.  Dr.  T.  Dwight. 

Faith  is  an  affectionate,  practical  confidence  in  the  testimony 
of  God.  J.  Hawes. 

4.  That  which  is  believed  on  any  subject,  whether  in 
science,  politics,  or  religion;  especially  {Theol.),  a  sys- 
tem of  religious  belief  of  any  kind ;  as,  the  Jewish  or 
Mohammedan  faith  ;  and  especially,  the  system  of  truth 
taught  by  Christ;  as,  the  Christian /aitt  ;  also,  the  creed 
or  belief  of  a  Christian  society  or  church. 

Which  to  believe  of  her. 
Must  be  tijaith  that  reason  without  miracle 
Could  never  plant  in  me.  ohak. 

Now  preacheth  i\ie  faith  which  once  he  destroyed.    Gal.  i.  23. 

5.  Fidelity  to  one's  promises,  or  allegiance  to  duty, 
or  to  a  person  honored  and  beloved ;  loyalty. 

Children  in  whom  is  no  faith.       Deut.  xxvii.  20. 
Whose  failing,  while  her  faith  to  me  remains, 
I  should  conceal.  Milton- 

6.  Word  or  honor  pledged ;  promise  given  ;  fidelity ; 
as,  he  violated  bis  faith. 

Foryou  alone 
I  broke  my  faith  with  injured  Palamon.       Xfryden. 

7.  Credibility  or  truth.     [iJ.] 

The  faith  of  the  foregoing  narrative.        Mi{ford. 

Act  of  faith.  See  Auto-da-fe.  —  Breach  of  faith,  Con- 
fession of  faith,  etc.  See  under  Breach,  Confession,  etc. 
—Faith  cure,  a  method  or  practice  of  treating  diseases  by 
prayer  and  the  exercise  of  faith  in  God.  — In  good  faith, 
with  perfect  sincerity. 

Faith  (fath),  interj.     By  my  faith  ;  in  truth  ;  verily. 

Faithed  (fatht),  a.  Having  faith  or  a  faith ;  honest ; 
sincere.    [04s.]    "Make  thy  words /aiiAed."  Shak. 

Falth'ful  (fath'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  faith,  or  having 
faith ;  disposed  to  believe,  especially  in  the  declarations 
and  promises  of  God. 

Youarenot  faithful,  BIT,  B.Jonson. 

2.  Firm  in  adherence  to  promises,  oaths,  contracts, 
treaties,  or  other  engagements. 

The  fahliful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with 
them  that  love  him.  Deut.  vii.  9. 

3.  True  and  constant  in  affection  or  allegiance  to  a 
person  to  whom  one  is  bound  by  a  vow,  by  ties  of  love, 
gratitude,  or  honor,  as  to  a  husband,  a  prince,  a  friend ; 
firm  in  the  observance  of  duty ;  loyal ;  of  true  fidelity ; 
as,  a,  faithful  husband  or  servant. 

So  spake  the  seraph  Xh&\e\,  faithful  found. 

Among  the  faitliless,/ai//(/H?  only  lie.  Milton. 

4.  Worthy  of  confidence  and  belief ;  conformable  tc 
truth  or  fact ;  exact ;  accurate  ;  as,  a  faithful  narrative 
or  representation. 

It  is  a.  faithful  saying.  2  Tim.  ii.  II. 

The  Faithful,  the  adherents  of  any  system  of  religious 
belief ;  esp.  used  as  an  epithet  of  the  followers  of  Mo- 
hammed. 

Syn.  —Trusty ;  honest ;  upright ;  sincere ;  veracious  ; 
trustworthy. 

—  Falth'f ul-ly,  adv.  —  Falth'ful-ness,  n. 
Faithless,  a.    1.  Not  believing  ;  not  giving  credit. 
Be  not  faithless,  but  believing.         John  xx.  27. 

2.  Not  believing  in  God  or  religion ;  specifically,  not 
believing  in  the  Christian  religion.  Shak. 

3.  Not  observant  of  promises  or  covenants. 

4.  Not  true  to  allegiance,  duty,  or  vows ;  perfidious  ; 
treacherous ;  disloyal ;  not  of  true  fidelity ;  inconstant, 
as  a  husband  or  a  wife. 

A  most  unnatural  &nd  faithless  service.  Shak. 

5.  Serving  to  disappoint  or  deceive ;  delusive  ;  imsat- 
isfying.  "  Yonder  faithless  phantom."  Goldsmith. 
— Falth1ess-ly,  adv.  —  Falthless-ness,  n. 

Fal'tour  (fa'toor),  n.  [OF.  faitor  a  doer,  L.  factor. 
See  Factor.]  A  doer  or  actor ;  particularly,  an  evil 
doer;  a  scoundrel.     [Obs.] 

Lo  !  faitour,  there  thy  meed  unto  thee  take.    Spenser. 

Fake  (fak),  n.  [Cf.  Scot,  faik  fold,  stratum  of  stone, 
AS.  fsec  space,  interval,  G.  fach  compartment,  partition, 
row,  andE. /aj^  to  fit.]  {A'aut.)  One  of  the  circles  or 
windings  of  a  cable  or  hawser,  as  it  lies  in  a  coil ;  a  single 
turn  or  coil. 

Fake,  v.  t.  {Naut.)  To  coil  (a  rope,  line,  or  hawser), 
by  winding  alternately  in  opposite  directions,  in  layers 
usually  of  zigzag  or  figure  of  eight  form,  to  prevent 
twisting  when  running  out. 

Faking  box,  a  box  in  which  a  long  rope  is  faked ;  used 
in  the  life-saving  service  for  a  line  attached  to  a  shot. 

Fake,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Gael,  faigh  to  get,  acquire,  reach,  or 
OD.  facken  to  catch  or  gripe.]     [Slang  in  all  Us  senses.] 

1.  To  cheat ;  to  swindle  ;  to  steal ;  to  rob. 

2.  To  make ;  to  construct ;  to  do. 

3.  To  manipulate  fraudulently,  so  as  to  make  an  ob- 
ject appear  better  or  other  than  it  really  is ;  as,  to  fake 
a  bulldog,  by  burning  his  upper  lip  and  thus  artrficiallj 
shortening  it. 

Fake,  n.     A  trick  ;  a  swindle.     ISlang'] 

Fa'klr  (fa'ker  or  fa-ker'),  n.  [Ar.  faqlr  poor.]  Ar 
Oriental  religious  ascetic  or  begging  monk.  [Writtec 
also  faquir  and  fakeer."]     • 

II  Fa'la-na'ka  (fa'Ia-na'ka),  n.  [Native  name/]  {Zo'ol. ) 
A  viverrine  mammal  of  Madagascar  {Eupleres  Cfoudotii), 
allied  to  the  civet ;  — called  also  Falanouc. 

Fal-cade'  (fSl-kad'),  n.  [F.,  ultimately  fr.  L.  falx, 
falcis,  a  sickle  or  scythe.]  {Man.)  The  action  of  a 
horse,  when  he  throws  himself  on  his  haunches  two  or 
three  times,  bending  himself,  as  it  were,  in  very  quick 
curvets.  Harris. 
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FALLACIOUSNESS 


Falcate    (Bot.). 


Falcon  on  fist  of 
falconer.     The 


Pal'oate  (f Sl'kat),      )  a.    [L.  falcatus,  f r.  falx,  folds, 

Fal'ca-ted  (-ka-tsd),  )     a  sickle  or  scythe.]    Hooked 
or  bent  like  a  siclde ;  as,  a  falcate 
leaf;   a  falcate  claw; — said  also 
of  the  moon,   or  a  planet,  when 
horned  or  crescent-formed. 

Fal-ca'Uon  (fSl-ka'shiin),  n. 
The  state  of  being  falcate ;  a  bend 
in  the  form  of  a  sickle. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fal'cer  (fal'ser),  n.     [From  L. 
falx,  falcis,  a  sickle.]    {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  mandibles  of 
a  spider. 

Fal'Chion  (fal'chiin;  277),  m.  [OE.  fauchon,  OF. 
fauchon,  LL.  f'alcio,  fr.  L.  falx,  falcis,  a  sickle,  cf.  Gr. 
i^aAKjjs  a  ship's  rib,  <f>o\K69  bandy-legged ;  perh.  akin  to 
E.  falcon;  cf.  It.  falcione.  Cf.  Defalcation.]  1.  A 
broad-bladed  sword,  slightly  curved,  shorter  and  lighter 
than  the  ordinary  sword ;  —  used  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

2.  A  name  given  generally  and  poetically  to  a  sword, 
especially  to  the  swords  of  Oriental  and  fabled  warriors. 

Fal-Cid'i-an  (fal-sid'i-an),  a.  [L.  Falcidiiis.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Publius  Falcidius,  a  Roman  tribune. 

Falcldlan  law  ( Civil  Law),  a  law  by  which  a  testator  was 
obliged  to  leave  at  least  a  fourth  of  his  estate  to  the  heir. 

Burrill. 

Fal'cl-fonn  (fSl'sT-fSrm),  a.  [L.  falx,  falcis,  a  sickle 
-f-  -form :  cf.  F.  falciforme.']  Having  the  shape  of  a 
scythe  or  sickle  ;  resembling  a  reaping  hook ;  as,  the 
falciform  ligament  of  the  Uver. 

Fai'COn  (faTs'n),  71.  [OE.  faucon,  faucomi,  OF.  fau- 
con,  falcon,  F.  faucon,  f r.  LL.  falco,  perh.  from  L.  falx, 
falcis,  a  sickle  or  scythe,  and  named 
from  its  curving  talons.   Cf.  Falchion.] 

1.  (Zool.)  (a)  One  of  a  family  {Fal- 
conidse)  of  raptorial  birds,  character- 
ized by  a  short,  hooked  beak,  strong 
claws,  and  powerful  flight,  {b)  Any  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Falco,  distinguished 
by  having  a  toothlike  lobe  on  the  upper 
mandible ;  especially,  one  of  this  genus 
trained  to  the  pursuit  of  other  birds, 
or  game. 

In  the  language  of  falconij,  the  female 
peregrine  (Falco  persgrinus)  is  exclusively 
called  the /a^con.  Yarrelt. 

2.  {Gun.)  An  ancient  form  of  cannon. 
Chanting  falcon.     (Zool.)   See  under 

Chantino. 

Fal'con-er  (-er),  n.  [OE.  fauconer, 
OF.  falconier,  fauconier,  F.  faucon- 
nier.  See  Falcon.]  A  person  who 
breeds  or  trains  hawks  for  taking  birds 
or  game ;  one  who  follows  the  sport  of 
fowling  with  hawks.  Johnson. 

Fal'co-net  (f 51'k6-net),  re.  [Dim.  of 
falcon :  cf .  F.  fauconneau,  LL.  falcon-  head  is  inclosed  in 
eta,  properly,  a  yotmg  falcon.]  1.  One  ?•  F°°^  S^'^jJ''"^ 
of  the  smaller  cannon  used  in  the  15th  j  "esses  "^™"- 
century  and  later. 

2.  (Zool. )  (o)  One  of  several  very  small  Asiatic  fal- 
cons of  the  genus  Microhierax.  (b)  One  of  a  group  of 
Australian  birds  of  the  genus  Falcunculus,  resembling 
shrikes  and  titmice. 

Fal'con-gen'til  (f a'k'n-jgn'tll),  n.  [F.  faucon-gentil. 
See  Falcon,  and  Genteel.]  {Zool.)  The  female  or 
young  of  the  goshawk  {Astur palumbarius). 

Fal'co-nine  (fai'ko-nin),  a.  {Zool.)  Like  a  falcon  or 
hawk ;  belonging  to  the  Falconidx. 

Fal'con-ry  (fa'k'n-ry),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fauconnerie.  See 
Falcon.]  1.  The  art  of  training  falcons  or  hawks  to 
pursue  and  attack  wild  fowl  or  game. 

2.  The  sport  of  taking  wild  fowl  or  game  by  means 
of  falcons  or  hawks. 

II  Fal'cu-la  (fSl'kii-la),  n.  [L.,  a  small  sickle,  a  bill- 
hook.]    {Zool.)  A  curved  and  sharp-pointed  claw. 

Pal'on-latO  (-lat),  a.  {Zool.)  Curved  and  sharp- 
pointed,  Uke  a  falcula,  or  claw  of  a  falcon. 

Fald'age  (fald'aj),  ».     [LL.  faldagium,  fr.  AS.  fald, 

'E.fold.     Cf.  FoLDAOE.]     {0.  Eng.  Law)  A  privilege  of 

setting  up,  and  moving  about,  folds  for  sheep,  in  any 

fields  within  manors,  in  order  to  manure  them ;  —  often 

reserved  to  himself  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.    Spelman. 

Fald'lee'  (-fe'),  n.     [AS.  fald  (E.  fold)  +  E.  fee.   See 

Faldaqe.]    ( 0.  Bng.  Law)  A  fee  or  rent  paid  by  a  tenant 

for  the  privilege  of  faldage  on  his  own  ground.      Blount. 

Fald'lng,  n.     A  frieze  or  rough-napped  cloth.    [Obs.] 

Fal'diS-tO-ry   (fal'dts-to-ry),   n.     [LL.  faldistorium, 

faldestorium,  from  OHG.  faldstuol ;  faldan,  fallan,  to 

fold  (G.  fallen)  -f  stuol  stool.     So  called  because  it  could 

be  folded  or  laid  together.    See  Fold,  and  Stool,  and 

cf.   Faldstool,  Fautecil,]    The  throne  or  seat  of  a 

bishop  within  the  chancel.     \_Obs.'] 

Fald'stool'  (fald'stool'),  re.  [See  Faldistort.]  A 
foldmg  stool,  or  portable  seat,  made  to  fold  up  in  the 
manner  of  a  camp  stool.  It  was  formerly  placed  in  the 
choir  for  a  bishop,  when  he  officiated  in  any  but  his  own 
cathedral  church.  Fairholt. 

lE^  In  the  modem  practice  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  term  faldstool  is  given  to  the  reading  desk  from 
which  the  litany  is  read.  This  usage  is  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  use  of  a  lectern  folding  like  a  camp  stool. 

Fa-ler'nl-an  (fa-ler'nt-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Mount  Falernus,  in  Italy  ;  as,  Falernian  wine. 

Falk  (fak),  re.  {Zool.)  The  razorbill.  [Written  also 
falc,  and/aiA.]     IProv.  Eng.'] 

Fall  (fal),  V.  i.  limp.  Pell  (fgl) ;  p.  p.  Fallen  (fal"n) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Falling.]  [AS.  feallan;  akin 'to  D. 
rallen,  OS.  &  OHG.  fallan,  G.  fallen,  Icel.  falla,  Sw. 
falla,  Dan.  falde,  Lith.  pulii,  L.  fallere  to  deceive,  Gr. 
crcfxxXKeiv  to  cause  to  fall,  Skr.  sphal,  sphul,  to  tremble. 
Cf.  Fail,  Fell,  v.  t.,  to  cause  to  fall.]  1.  To  descend, 
either  suddenly  or  gradually;  particularly,  to  descend 


by  the  force  of  gravity ;  to  drop ;  to  sink  ;  as,  the  apple 

falls  ;  the  tide  falls  ;  the  mercury  falls  in  the  barometer. 
I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning/a^i  f rora  heaven.    Luke  x.  18. 

2.  To  cease  to  be  erect ;  to  take  suddenly  a  recumbent 
posture  ;  to  become  prostrate ;  to  drop  ;  as,  a  child  totters 
and.  falls;  a  tree  falls;  a  worshiper /aH«  on  his  knees. 

1/eirat  his  feet  to  worship  him.         Hev.  xix.  10. 

3.  To  find  a  final  outlet ;  to  discharge  its  waters  ;  to 
empty  ;  —  with  into ;  as,  the  river  Rhone  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean. 

4.  To  become  prostrate  and  dead ;  to  die  ;  especially, 
to  die  by  violence,  as  in  battle. 

A  thousand  ahali/all  at  thy  side.  Ps.  xci.  7. 

He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,/e?Z.    Byron. 

5.  To  cease  to  be  active  or  strong ;  to  die  away ;  to 
lose  strength ;  to  subside ;  to  oecome  less  intense ;  as, 
the  wind  falls. 

6.  To  issue  forth  into  life ;  to  be  brought  forth ;  — 
said  of  the  young  of  certain  animals.  Shale. 

7.  To  decline  in  power,  glory,  wealth,  or  importance ; 
to  become  insignificant ;  to  lose  rank  or  position ;  to 
decline  in  weight,  value,  price,  etc. ;  to  become  less ;  as, 
the  price  falls;  stocks  fell  two  points. 

I  am  a  poor/a?/eH  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master.  Sliak. 

The  greatness  of  these  Irish  lords  suddenly  fell  and  vanished. 

Sir  J.  Davies. 

8.  To  be  overthrown  or  captured  ;  to  be  destroyed. 

Heaven  and  earth  will  witness, 
If  Rome  laust/all,  that  we  are  innocent.    Addison. 

9.  To  descend  in  character  or  reputation ;  to  become 
degraded ;  to  sink  into  vice,  error,  or  sin ;  to  depart 
from  the  faith ;  to  apostatize ;  to  sin. 

Let  us  labor  therefore  to  enter  into  that  rest,  lest  anj^  man 
fall  after  the  same  example  of  unbelief.  Heb.  iv.  II. 

10.  To  become  insnared  or  embarrassed ;  to  be  en- 
trapped ;  to  be  worse  off  than  before  ;  as,  to  fall  into 
error ;  to  fall  into  difficulties. 

11.  To  assume  a  look  of  shame  or  disappointment ;  to 
become  or  appear  dejected ;  —  said  of  the  countenance. 

Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance /e?/.     Gen.  iv.  5. 
I  have  observed  of  late  thy  looks  are/a^/e».      Addison. 

12.  To  sink ;  to  languish  ;  to  become  feeble  or  faint ; 
as,  our  spirits  rise  and  fall  with  our  fortunes. 

13.  To  pass  somewhat  suddenly,  and  passively,  into  a 
new  state  of  body  or  mind ;  to  become ;  as,  to  fall 
asleep ;  to  fall  into  a  passion ;  to  fall  in  love  ;  to  fall 
into  temptation. 

14.  To  happen ;  to  come  to  pass  ;  to  light ;  to  befall ; 
to  issue ;  to  terminate. 

The  Romans /e?Z  on  this  model  by  chance.       Swift. 

Sit  still,  my  daughter,  until  thou  know  how  the  matter  will 

fall.  Jtuth  iii.  18. 

They  do  not  make  laws,  they /aH  into  customs.    H.  Spetxcer. 

15.  To  come ;  to  occur ;  to  arrive. 

The  vernal  equinox,  which  at  the  Nicene  Council  fell  on  the 
21st  of  March, /d/Zs  now  [1694]  about  ten  days  sooner.      Holder. 

16.  To  begin  with  haste,  ardor,  or  vehemence ;  to  rush 
or  hurry  ;  as,  fhey  fell  to  blows. 

They  now  no  longer  doubted,  but^e?;  to  work  heart  and  soul. 

Jowett  (  Thucyd.). 

17.  To  pass  or  be  transferred  by  chance,  lot,  distribu- 
tion, inlieritance,  or  otherwise ;  as,  the  estate  fell  to  his 
brother ;  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  rivals. 

18.  To  belong  or  appertain. 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors /a?Z, 

Look  on  her  face,  and  you  '11  forget  them  all.         Pope. 

19.  To  be  dropped  or  uttered  carelessly  ;  as,  an  un- 
guarded expression  fell  from  Ms  lips ;  not  a  murmur 
fell  from  him. 

To  fall  aboard  of  (Naut.),  to  strike  against ;  —  applied  to 
one  vessel  coming  into  collision  with  another.  —  To  fall 
among,  to  come  among  accidentally  or  unexpectedly.  — 
To  fall  astern  (Naut.),  to  move  or  be  driven  backward ;  to 
be  left  behind ;  as,  a  ship  falls  astern  by  the  force  of  a 
current,  or  when  outsailed  by  another.  —  To  fall  away. 
(a)  To  lose  flesh  ;  to  become  lean  or  emaciated  ;  to  pine. 
(6)  To  renounce  or  desert  allegiance  ;  to  revolt  or  rebel. 

(c)  To  renounce  or  desert  the  faith  ;  to  apostatize. 
These  .  .  .  for  a  while  believe,  and  in  time  of  tempta- 
tion/o/Z  away. "  iwfe  viii.  13.  (d)  To  perish ;  to  vanish ; 
to  be  lost.  "  How  .  .  .  can  the  soul  .  .  .  fall  away  into 
nothing  ?  "  Addison,  (e)  To  decUne  gradually ;  to  fade ; 
to  languish,  or  become  faint.  "  One  color  falls  away  by 
just  degrees,  and  another  rises  insensibly.''  Addison.  — 
To  fall  back,  (a)  To  recede  or  retreat ;  to  give  way. 
(6)  To  fail  of  performing  a  promise  or  purpose ;  not  to 
fulfill. —  To  fall  back  ujjon.  (a)  (Mil.)  To  retreat  for 
safety  to  (a  stronger  position  in  the  rear,  as  to  a  fort  or 
a  supporting  body  of  troops),  (b)  To  have  recourse  to  (a 
reserved  fund,  or  some  available  expedient  or  support). 

—  To  fall  calm,  to  cease  to  blow  ;  to  become  calm.  —  To 
fall  down,  (a)  To  prostrate  one's  self  in  worship.  "All 
kings -shall /oH  rfoicre  before  him."  /".s.  Ixxii.  11.  (J)  To 
sink  ;  to  come  to  the  ground.  "  Down  fell  the  beauteous 
youth."    Dnjden.    (c)  To  bend  or  bow,  as  a  suppliant. 

(d)  (Naut.)  To  sail  or  drift  toward  the  mouth  of  a  river 
or  other  outlet.  —  To  fall  flat,  to  produce  no  response  or 
result ;  to  fail  of  the  intended  effect ;  as,  his  speech  fell 
flat.  —To  fall  foul  of.  (a)  (Naut.)  To  have  a  collision 
with ;  to  become  entangled  with,  (h)  To  attack  ;  to  make 
an  assault  upon.  —  To  fall  from,  to  recede  or  depart 
from ;  not  to  adhere  to ;  as,  to  fall  from  an  agreement 
or  engagement ;  to  fall  from  allegiance  or  duty.—  To  fall 
from  grace  (M.  E.  Ch.),  to  sin ;  to  withdraw  from  the  faith. 

—  To  fall  home  (Ship  Carp.),  to  curve  inward;  —  said  of 
the  timbers  or  upper  parts  of  a  ship's  side  which  are 
much  vrithin  a  perpendicular.  —  To  fall  in.  (a)  To  sink 
inwards;  as,  the  roof  fell  in.  (b)  (Mil.)  To  take  one's 
proper  or  assigned  place  in  line  ;  as,  to  fall  in  on  the 
right,  (c)  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  terminate ;  to  lapse  ; 
as,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  B.,  the  annuity,  which  he  had  so 
long  received,  fell  in.  (d\  To  become  operative.  "  The 
reversion,  to  which  he  had  been  nominated  twenty 
years  before,  fell  in.''''  Afacatilay.  —Ho  fall  into  one's 
hands,  to  pass,  often  suddenly  or  unexpectedly,  into 
one's  ownership  or  control;  as,  to  spike  cannon  when 


thoy  are  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

—  To  fall  in  with,  (a)  To  meet  with  accidentally  ;  as,  to 
fall  in  with  a  friend.  (6)  (Naut.)  To  meet,  as  a  ship; 
also,  to  discover  or  come  near,  as  land,  (c)  To  concur 
with  ;  to  agree  with ;  as,  the  measure  falls  in  with  popu- 
lar opinion,  (d)  To  comply ;  to  yield  to.  "  You  wiU  find 
it  difficult  to  persuade  learned  men  to  fall  in  with  your 
projects."  Addisoti.  —To  fall  off.  (a)  To  drop;  as,  fruits 
fall  oif  when  ripe,  (b)  To  withdraw ;  to  separate  ;  to  be- 
come detached  ;  as,  friends  fa/l  off  in  adversity.  "Love 
cools,  friendship /a/Zs  off,  brothers  divide."  Shak.  (c)  To 
perish ;  to  die  away  ;  as,  words /aH  o^by  disuse,  (d)  Tc 
apostatize ;  to  forsake  ;  to  withdraw  from  the  faith,  or 
from  allegiance  or  duty. 

Those  captive  tribes  .  .  .  fell  off 
From  God  to  worship  calves.  Milton, 

(e)  To  forsake ;  to  abandon ;  as,  his  customers  fell  off. 
(/)  To  depreciate ;  to  change  for  the  worse ;  to  deterio- 
rate ;  to  become  less  valuable,  abundant,  or  interesting ; 
as,  a,  falling  off  in  the  wheat  crop;  the  magazine  or  the 
review  falls  off'.  "  O  Hamlet,  what  a  falling  off'  was 
there!"  Shak.  (g)  (Naut.)  To  deviate  or  trend  to  the 
leeward  of  the  point  to  which  the  head  of  the  ship  was 
before  directed ;  to  fall  to  leeward.  —  To  fall  on.  (a)  To 
meet  with ;  to  light  upon ;  as,  we  have  fallen  on  evil 
days,  ib)  To  begin  suddenly  and  eagerly.  ''Fall  on, 
and  try  the  appetite  to  eat.''  Dryden.  (c)  To  begin  an 
attack;  to  assault;  to  assail.  ''Fall  on,  fall  on,  and 
hear  him  not."  Drvden.    (d)  To  drop  on ;  to  descend  on. 

—  To  fall  out.  (a)  To  quarrel ;  to  begin  to  contend. 

A  soul  exasperated  in  ills./a//s  out 

With  everything,  its  friend,  itself.  Addison. 

(J)  To  happen  ;  to  befall ;  to  chance.  "  There  fell  out  a 
bloody  quarrel  betwixt  the  frogs  and  the  mice."  V Es- 
trange, (c)  (Mil.)  To  leave  the  ranks,  as  a  soldier.  —  To 
fall  over,  (a)  To  revolt ;  to  desert  from  one  side  to  an- 
other, (b)  To  fall  beyond.  Shak.  —  To  faU  short,  to  be 
deficient ;  as,  the  corn  falls  short ;  they  all  fall  short  in 
duty.  —  To  fall  through,  to  come  to  nothing ;  to  fail ;  as, 
the  engagement  has  J  alien  through.  —  To  fall  to,  to  begin. 
"Fall  to,  with  eager  joy,  on  homely  food."    Dryden. 

—  To  fall  under,  (a)  To  come  under,  or  within  the  Umita 
of ;  to  be  subjected  to ;  as,  they  fell  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  emperor,  (b)  To  come  under  ;  to  become  the 
subject  of ;  as,  this  point  did  not  fall  under  the  cogni- 
zance or  deliberations  of  the  court ;  these  things  do  not 
fall  under  human  sight  or  observation,  (c)  To  come 
within  ;  to  be  ranged  or  reckoned  \vith ;  to  be  subordinate 
to  in  the  way  of  classification ;  as,  these  substances  fall 
under  a,  diflerent  class  or  order.  —  To  fall  upon,  (a)  To 
attack.  [See  To  fall  on.]  (b)  To  attempt ;  to  have  re- 
course to.  "I  do  not  intend  <o  fall  upon  nice  disquisi- 
tions."   Holder,    (c)  To  rush  against. 

1^°°  Fall  primarily  denotes  descending  motion,  either 
in  a  perpendicular  or  inclined  direction,  and,  in  most  of 
its  apphcations,  implies,  literally  or  figuratively,  velocity, 
haste,  suddenness,  or  violence.  Its  use  is  so  various,  and 
so  much  diversified  by  modifying  words,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  enumerate  its  senses  in  all  its  apphcations. 

Fall  (fal),  V.  t.    1.  To  let  faU  ;  to  drop.    [Ote.] 

For  every  tear  heyaZZs,  a  Trojan  bleeds.  Shak. 

2.  To  sink  ;  to  depress  ;  as,  to  fall  the  voice.     [OJi.J 

3.  To  diminish ;  to  lessen  or  lower.     [Oto.] 

Upon  lessening  interest  to  four  per  cent,  you  fall  the  price  o£ 
your  native  commodities.  Locke. 

4.  To  bring  forth  ;  as,  to  fall  lambs.    [22.]  Shak. 

5.  To  fell ;  to  cut  down ;  as,  to  fall  a  tree.  [Prov. 
Eng.  &  Local,  U.  S.'] 

Fall,  re.  1.  The  a,ct  of  falling ;  a  dropping  or  descend- 
ing by  the  force  of  gravity ;  descent ;  as,  a  fall  from  a 
horse,  or  from  the  yard  of  a  ship. 

2.  The  act  of  dropping  or  tumbling  from  an  erect  pos- 
ture ;  as,  he  was  walking  on  ice,  and  had  a.  fall. 

3.  Death  ;  destruction ;  overthrow  ;  ruin. 

They  thy/a?Z  conspire.  Deriham, 

Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a 

fall.  Prov.  xvi.  18. 

4.  Downfall ;  degradation ;  loss  of  greatness  or  office ; 
termination  of  greatness,  power,  or  dominion  ;  ruin ; 
overthrow  ;  as,  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Beholds  thee  glorious  only  in  thy  fall.  Pope. 

5.  The  surrender  of  a  besieged  fortress  or  town ;  as, 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol. 

6.  Diminution  or  decrease  in  price  or  value ;  deprecia- 
tion ;  as,  the  fall  of  prices  ;  the  fall  of  rents. 

7.  A  sinking  of  tone ;  cadence ;  as,  the  fall  of  the  voice 
at  the  close  of  a  sentence. 

8.  Declivity  ;  the  descent  of  land  or  a  hill ;  a  slope. 

9.  Descent  of  water ;  a  cascade ;  a  cataract ;  a  rush  of 
water  down  a  precipice  or  steep  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural, 
sometimes  in  the  singular ;  as,  the  falls  of  Niagara. 

10.  The  discharge  of  a  river  or  current  of  water  into 
the  ocean,  or  into  a  lake  or  pond  ;  as,  the  fall  of  the  Po 
into  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  Addison. 

11.  Extent  of  descent ;  the  distance  which  anything 
falls  ;  as,  the  water  of  a  stream  has  a  fall  of  five  feet. 

12.  The  season  when  leaves  fall  from  trees  ;  autumn. 
What  crowds  of  patients  the  town  doctor  kUls, 

Or  how,  last  fall,  he  raised  the  weekly  bills.        Dnjden. 

13.  That  which  falls;  a  falling  ;  as,  a  fall  of  rain  ;  a 
heavy /aH  of  snow. 

14.  The  act  of  felling  or  cutting  down.  "The  fall  of 
timber."  Johnson. 

15.  Lapse  or  declension  from  innocence  or  goodness. 
Specifically  :  The  first  apostasy ;  the  act  of  our  first  pa- 
rents in  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  also,  the  apostasy 
of  the  rebellious  angels. 

16.  Formerly,  a  kind  of  ruff  or  band  for  the  neck ;  a 
falling  band  ;  a  faule.  B.  Jonson. 

17.  That  part  (as  one  of  the  ropes)  of  a  tackle  to 
which  the  power  is  applied  in  hoisting. 

Fall  heiTing  (Zo'dl.).  a  herring  of  the  Atlantic  (Clupea 
mediocris) ;  —  also  called  tailor  herrina,  and  liickortj  shad. 

—  To  try  a  fall,  to  try  a  bout  at  wrestling.     Shak. 
Fal-la'Clous  (fiSI-K'shiSs),  a.     [L.  fallaclosus,  fr.  fal- 

lacia  :  cf.  F.  fallacieux.  See  Fallacy.]  Embodying  or 
pertaining  to  a  fallacy ;  illogical ;  fitted  to  deceive  ;  mis- 
leading ;  delusive ;  as,  fallacious  arguments  or  reason- 
ing.  —  Fal-la'clouB-ly,  adv.  —  Fal-la'cious-nesB,  n. 
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FALLACY 

Palla-cy  iWn-i-sf),  n. ;  pi.  Failaoibs  (-sTz).  [OE. 
fallace,  fallas,  deception,  F.  fallace,  f r.  L.  fallacia,  f r. 
Jollax  deceitful,  deceptive,  fr.  fallere  to  deceive.  See 
Fail.]  1-  Deceptive  or  false  appearance ;  deceitf  ulness ; 
that  which  misleads  the  eye  or  the  mind ;  deception. 
Winning  by  conquest  wiiat  the  first  man  lost, 
By  fallucy  surprised.  Milton. 

2.  (Logic)  An  argument,  or  apparent  argument,  which 
professes  to  be  decisive  of  the  matter  at  issue,  while  in 
reality  it  is  not ;  a  sophism. 

Syn.  —  Deception ;  deceit ;  mistake.  —  Fallacy,  Soph- 
istry. A  falUiCjj  is  an  argument  which  professes  to  be 
decisive,  but  in  reality  is  not ;  sophistry  is  ajso  false  rea- 
soning, but  of  so  specious  and  subtle  a  kind  as  to  render 
it  difficult  to  expose  \tB  fallacy .  Many  fallacies  are  obvi- 
ous, but  the  evil  of  sophistry  lies  in  its  consummate  art. 
"Men  are  apt  to  suffer  their  minds  to  be  misled  by  falla- 
cies wliich  gratify  their  passions.  Many  persons  have 
obscured  and  confounded  the  nature  of  tlungs  by  their 
wretched  .sophistry /  though  an  act  be  never  so  sinful, 
they  will  strip  it  of  its  guilt."    South. 

Fal'-lals'  (lai'iaiz'),  n.  pi.  Gay  ornaments ;  frippery ; 
gewgaws.     lColloq.2  Thackeray. 

Fal'lax  (-15ks),  n.  [L.  fallax  deceptive.  See  Fal- 
lacy.]    Cavillation  ;  a  caviling.     [06s.]  Cranmer. 

Fall'en  (fal''n;  277),  a.  Dropped;  prostrate;  de- 
graded ;  ruined  ;  decreased ;  dead. 

Some  ruined  temple  or  fallen  monument.      Rogers. 

Fal1en-cy  (iSl'len-sf),  n.  \IjL.  fallentia,  li.  fallens, 
p.  pr.  of  fallere.']    An  exception.     [06s.]     Jer.  Taylor. 

Fall'er  (fal'er),  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  falls. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  part  which  acts  by  faUing,  as  a  stamp  in 
a  fulling  mill,  or  the  device  in  a  spinning  machine  to  ar- 
rest motion  when  a  thread  breaks. 

Fall'flsh'  (fal'flsli'),  n.    (Zool.)  A  fresh-water  fish  of 
the    United    States 
(Semotilus  bullaris) ; 

—  called  also 
silver  chub, 
and  shiner. 

The  name  is  n^m         "'^y     ■r 

also  applied  "^^ 

tootherallied    „„„,,„ 
species.  Fallnsh  (Semotilus  bullans')  of  New  England. 

Fal'U-M'i-ty  (fai'lT-bTl'i-t«),  n.  The  state  of  being 
fallible ;  liability  to  deceive  or  to  be  deceived ;  as,  the 
Jallibility  of  an  argument  or  of  an  adviser. 

Fal'U-ble  (fal'li-b'l),  a.  [LL.  falliUlis,  fr.  L.  fallere 
to_ deceive:  of.  F./a«fiMe.  See  Fajl.]  Liable  to  fail, 
mistake,  or  err ;  liable  to  deceive  or  to  be  deceived ;  as, 
all  men  axe  fallible;  our  opinions  and  hopes  are  fallible. 

Fal'li-bly,  adv.    In  a  fallible  manner. 

Fall'ing  (fal'Ing),  a.  &  n.  from  Fall,  v.  i. 

Falling  away,  Falling  off,  etc.  See  To  fall  away.  To  fall 
Off,  etc.,  under  Fall,  v.  i.  —  Falling  band,  the  plain,  broad, 
linen  collar  turning  down  over  the  doublet,  worn  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century.  —  FaUlng  sickness  (Med.), 
epilepsy.  Shak.  —  FaUlng  star.  (Astron.)  See  Shooting 
star.  —  Falling  stone,  a  stone  falling  through  the  atmos- 
Iihere  ;  a  meteorite ;  an  aerolite.  —  Falling  tide,  the  ebb 
tide. —  Falling  weather,  a  rainy  season.  [Colloq.]  Bartlett. 

Fal-lo'pl-an  (fSl-lo'pi-an),  a.  [From  Fallopiiis,  or 
Fallopio,  a  physician  of  Modena,  who  died  in  1562.] 
(Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or  discovered  by,  Fallopius;  as, 
the  fallopian  tubes  or  oviducts,  the  ducts  or  canals 
which  conduct  the  ova  from  the  ovaries  to  the  uterus. 

Fal'low  (fSl'lo),  a.  lAS.fealu,fealo,  pale  yeUow  or 
red ;  akin  to  D.  vaal  fallow,  faded,  OHG.  falo,  G.  falb, 
fahl,  Icel.  folr,  and  prob.  to  Lith.  palvas,  OSlav.  plavU 
white,  L.  pallidus  pale,  pallere  to  be  pale,  Gr.  iroAtos 
gray,  Skr.  palita.  Of.  Pale,  Fayel,  a.,  Favor.]  1.  Pale 
red  or  pale  yellow ;  as,  a,  fallow  deer  or  greyhound.  Shak. 

2.  [Cf.  Fallow,  ».]  Left  unfilled  or  unsowed  after 
plowing  ;  uncultivated  ;  as,  fallow  ground. 

Fallow  chat.  Fallow  finch  (Zool.),  a  small  European  bird, 
the  wheatear  (Saxicola  (enanthe).    See  Wheateak. 

Fallow,  n.     [So  called  from  the  fallow,  or  somewhat 
yellow,  color  of  naked  ground  ;  or  perh.  akin  to  E.  felly, 
n.,  cf.  MHG.  valgen  to  plow  up,  OHG.  felga  felly,  har- 
row.]   1.  Plowed  land.     [06s.] 
Who  .  .  .  pricketh  his  blind  horse  over  the  fallows.   Chaucer. 

2.  Land  that  has  lain  a  year  or  more  untilled  or  un- 
seeded ;  land  plowed  without  being  sowed  for  the  season. 

The  plowing  of  fallows  is  a  benefit  to  land.    Mortimer. 

3.  The  plowing  or  tiUing  of  land,  without  sowing  it  for 
a  season ;  as,  summer  fallow,  properly  conducted,  has 
ever  been  found  a  sure  method  of  destroying  weeds. 

By  a  complete  summer  fallow,  land  is  rendered  tender  and 
mellow.  The  fallow  gives  it  a  better  tilth  than  can  be  given 
by  a  fallow  crop.  Sinclair. 

Fallow  crop,  the  crop  taken  from  a  gjeen  fallow.  [Eng.] 

—  Green  fallow,  fallow  whereby  land  is  rendered  mellow 
and  clean  from  weeds,  by  cultivating  some  green  crop,  as 
turnips,  potatoes,  etc.    [Bng.] 

Fal'low  (-16),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Fallowed  (-16d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pal- 
LowiNO.]  [Prom  Fallow,  m.]  To  plow, 
harrow,  and  break  up,  as  land,  without 
seeding,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
weeds  and  insects,  and  rendering  it  mel- 
low ;  as,  it  is  profitable  to  fallow  cold, 
strong,  clayey  land. 

Fal'low  deer' 

(der').  [So  called 
from  its  fallow  or 
pale  yellow  color.] 
(Zool.)  A  European 
species  of  deer  ( Cer- 
vus  dama),  much 
smaller  than  the  red 
deer.  In  summer 
both  sexes  are  spot- 
FaUow  Deer  (male).  ^d  with  white.   It  is 

common  in  England, 
where  it  is  often  domesticated  in  the  parks. 
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Fallow-ist  (fS116-Ist),  n.  One  who  favors  the  prac- 
tice of  fallowing  land.     [iS.]  Sinclair. 

Fal'low-ness,  n.  A  fallow  state  ;  barrenness  ;  ex- 
emption from  bearing  fruit.  Donne. 

Fall'way'  (fal'wa'),  n.  A  well  or  opening,  through 
the  successive  floors  of  a  warehouse  or  manufactory, 
through  which  goods  are  raised  or  lowered.     [£7.  S.] 

Sartlett. 

Pal'sa-ry  (fal'sa-rj^),  n.  l'L.falsarius,iT.falsus.  See 
False,  a.]    A  falsifier  of  evidence.     [06s.]         Sheldon. 

False  (fals),  a.  ICompar.  Falser  (-er) ;  superl. 
Falsest.]  [L.  falsus,  p.  p.  of  fallere  to  deceive :  cf. 
OF.  faus,  fals,  P.  faux,  and  AS.  fals  fraud.  See  Fail, 
Pall.]  1.  Uttering  falsehood;  unveracious;  given  to 
deceit  i  dishonest;  as,  a/a^se  witness. 

2.  Not  faithful  or  loyal,  as  to  obligations,  allegiance, 
vows,  etc. ;  untrue  ;  treacherous  ;  perfidious ;  as,  a,  false 
friend,  lover,  or  subject ;  false  to  promises. 

I  to  myself  -wsa  false,  ere  thou  to  me.  Milton. 

3.  Not  according  with  truth  or  reality ;  not  true ; 
fitted  or  likely  to  deceive  or  disappoint;  as,  a  false 
statement. 

4.  Not  genuine  or  real ;  assumed  or  designed  to  de- 
ceive ;  counterfeit ;  hypocritical ;  as,  false  tears  ;  false 
modesty ;  false  colors ;  false  jewelry. 

False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know.    Shak. 

5.  Not  well  founded ;  not  firm  or  trustworthy ;  erro- 
neous ;  as,  a  false  claim ;  a  false  conclusion ;  a  false 
construction  in  grammar. 

Wliose/a?se  foundation  ^  aves  have  swept  away.    Spenser. 

6.  Not  essential  or  permanent,  as  parts  of  a  structure 
which  are  temporary  or  supplemental. 

7.  (Mils.)  Not  in  tune. 

False  arch  (Arch.),  a  member  having  the  appearance  of 
an  arch,  though  not  of  arch  construction.  —  False  attic, 
an  architectural  erection  above  the  main  cornice,  con- 
cealing a  roof,  but  not  having  windows  or  inclosing 
rooms.  —  False  bearing,  any  bearing  which  ia  not  directly 
upon  a  vertical  support ;  thus,  the  weiglit  carried  by  a 
corbel  has  a /a /se  bearing.  —  Talse  cadence,  an  imperfect 
or  interrupted  cadence.  —False  conception  (J/e(?.),  an  ab- 
normal conception  in  which  a  mole,  or  misshapen  fleshy 
mass,  is  produced  instead  of  a  properly  orgamzed  fetus. 

—  False  croup  (Med.),  a  spasmodic  affection  of  the  larynx 
attended  with  the  symptoms  of  membranous  croup,  but 
unaasociated  %vith  the  deposit  of  a  fibrinous  membrane. 

—  False  door  or  window  (Arch.),  the  representation  of  a 
door  or  window^  inserted  to  complete  a  series  of  doors  or 
windows  or  to  give  symmetry.  —  False  fire,  a  combustible 
carried  by  vessels  of  war,  chiefly  for  signaling,  but  some- 
times burned  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  an  enemy ; 
also,  a  light  on  shore  for  decoying  a  vessel  to  destruc- 
tion. —  False  galena.  See  Blende.  —  False  imprisonment 
(La  w),  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  a  person  without 
warrant  or  cause,  or  contrary  to  law ;  or  the  unlawful 
detaining  of  a  person  in  custody.  —False  keel  (Naut.),  the 
timber  below  the  main  keel,  used  to  serve  both  as  a 
protection  and  to  increase  the  ship's  lateral  resistance.  — 
False  key,  a  picklock.  —  Falsa  leg.  (Zool.)  SeePKOLEQ. — 
False  membrane  (Med.),  the  fibrinous  deposit  formed  in 
croup  and  diphtheria,  and  resembling  in  appearance  an 
animal  membrane.  —  False  papers  (Naut.),  documents 
carried  by  a  ship  giving  false  representations  respecting 
her  cargo,  destination,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving. 

—  False  passage  ( Surg. ),  an  unnatural  passage  leading  off 
from  a  natural  canal,  such  as  the  urethra,  and  produced 
usually  by  the  unskillful  introduction  of  instruments.  — 
False  personation  (taw),  the  intentional  false  assumption 
of  the  name  and  personality  of  another.  —  False  pretenses 
(Law),  false  representations  concerning  past  or  present 
facts  and  events,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  another. 

—  False  rail  (Naut.),  a  thin  piece  of  timber  placed  on  top 
of  the  head  rail  to  strengthen  it.  —  False  relation  (J/as.), 
a  progression  in  harmony,  in  which  a  certain  note  in  a 
chord  appears  in  the  next  chord  prefixed  by  a  flat  or 
sharp.  —  False  return  (Law),  an  untrue  return  made  to  a 
process  by  the  officer  to  whom  it  was  delivered  for  exe- 
cution. —  False  ribs  (Anat.),  the  asternal  ribs,  of  which 
there  are  five  pairs  in  man.  —  False  root  (Arch.),  the  space 
between  the  upper  ceiling  and  the  roof.     Oxford  Gloss. 

—  False  token,  a  false  mark  or  other  symbol,  used  for 
fraudulent  purposes.  —  False  scormon  (Zool.),  any  arach- 
nid-of  the  genus  Chelifer.  See  nooK  scorpion.  —  False 
tack  (Naut.),  a  coming  up  into  the  wind  and  iilliiig  away 
again  on  the  same  tack.  —  False  vampire  (Zool. ),  the  Vam- 
pyrus  spectrum  of  South  America,  formerly  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  blood-sucking  habits  ;  —  called  also 
vampire,  and  ghost  vampire.  The  genuine  blood-sucking 
bats  belong  to  the  genera  Besmodus  and  Diphylla.  See 
Vampire.  —  False  window.  (Arch.)  See  False  door,  above. 

—  False  wing.  (Zool.)  See  Alula,  and  Bastard  wing,  un- 
der Bastard.  —  False  works  (Civil  Engin.),  construction 
works  to  facilitate  the  erection  of  the  main  work,  as 
scaffolding,  bridge  centering,  etc. 

False,  adv.  Not  truly ;  not  honestly ;  falsely.  "  You 
play  me/n?se."  Shak. 

False,  V.  t.  [L.  falsare  to  falsify,  f r.  falsus :  cf.  F. 
fausser.  See  False,  a.]  1.  To  report  falsely ;  to  falsify. 
[06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  betray;  to  falsify.    [05s.] 

[He]  hath  his  truthe /aZsed  in  this  wise.      Chaucer. 

3.  To  mislead  by  want  of  truth ;  to  deceive.    [Obs.'] 

In  hisfalsed  fancy.  Spenser. 

4.  To  feign ;  to  pretend  to  make.  [06s.]  "  And 
falsed  oft  his  blows."  Spenser. 

False'-faced'  (fals'fasf),  a.    Hypocritical.        Shak. 

False'-heart'  (-harV),  a.    False-hearted.  Shah. 

False'-heart'ed,  a.  Hollow  or  unsound  at  the  core ; 
treacherous ;  deceitful ;  perfidious.  Bacon.  —  False'- 
heart'ed-ness,  n.    Bp.  StilUngfleet. 

False'hOOd  (fals'hSSd),  n.  [False  -f  hood.']  1.  Want 
of  truth  or  accuracy  ;  an  untrue  assertion  or  representa- 
tion ;  error  ;  misrepresentation  ;  falsity. 

Though  it  be  a  lie  in  the  clock,  it  is  but  a.  falsehood  in  t^\& 
hand  or  the  dial  when  pointing  at  a  wrong  hour,  if  rightly  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  wheel  which  moveth  it.  Fuller. 

2.  A  deliberate  intentional  assertion  of  what  is  known 
to  be  untrue  ;  a  departure  from  moral  integrity  ;  a  lie. 
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3.  Treachery ;  deceit ;  perfidy ;  unfaithfulness. 

Betrayed  by  falsehood  of  his  guard.  Shak. 

4.  A  counterfeit ;  a  false  appearance ;  an  imposture. 

For  "-is  molten  image  is  falsehood.        Jer.  x.  14. 
No  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Falsity;  lie;  untruth;  fiction;  fabrication. 
See  Falsity. 

False'ly  (falsljr),  adv.  In  a  false  manner;  errone- 
ously ;  not  truly ;  perfidiously  or  treacherously.  "  O 
falsely,  falsely  murdered."  Shak. 

Oppositions  of  science,  fahelu  eo  called.    1  Tim.  vi.  20. 
Will  ye  steal,  murder  .  .  .  and  sviea.T  falsely  f    Jer.  vii.  9. 

False'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  false  ;  contrariety 
to  the  fact;  inaccuracy;  want  of  integrity  or  upright- 
ness ;  double  dealing  ;  unfaithfulness ;  treachery ;  per- 
fidy ;  as,  the  falseness  of  a  report,  a  drawing,  or  a  sing- 
er's notes ;  the  falseness  of  a  man,  or  of  his  word. 

Fals'er  (-er),  n.    A  deceiver.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Fal-set'tO  (fal-set'to  ;  It.  fftl-sat'to),  n. ;  pi.  Falsettos 
(-toz).  [It.  falsetto,  dim.  fr.  L.  falsus.  See  False.]  A 
false  or  artificial  voice  ;  that  voice  in  a  man  which  lies 
above  his  natural  voice  ;  the  male  counter  tenor  or  alto 
voice.    See  Head  voice,  under  Voice. 

II  Fal'si  cri'men  (fai'si  kri'mSn).  [L.]  (Civ.  Law) 
The  crime  of  falsifying, 

^S^  This  term  in  the  Roman  law  included  not  only  for- 
gery, but  every  species  of  fraud  and  deceit.  It  never  has 
been  used  in  so  extensive  a  sense  in  modern  common 
law,  in  which  its  predominant  significance  is  forgery, 
though  it  also  includes  perjury  and  offenses  of  a  like 
character.  Burrill.     Greenleaf. 

Fal'si-fi'a-ble  (fal'sT-fi'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OP.  falsifia- 
6Ze.]  Capable  of  being  falsified,  counterfeited,  or  cor- 
rupted. Johnson. 

Fal'si-fl-ca'Uon  (-fl-ka'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  falsifica- 
tion.'] 1.  The  act  of  falsifyuig,  or  making  false ;  a 
counterfeiting  ;  the  giving  to  a  thing  an  appearance  of 
something  which  it  is  not. 

To  counterfeit  the  living  image  of  a  king  in  his  person  exceed- 
eth  a.\\  falsifications.  Bacon. 

2.  Willful  misstatement  or  misrepresentation. 
Extreme  necessity  .  .  .  forced  him  upon  this  bold  and  vio- 

\ent  falsification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  alliance.  Bp.  iVarburton. 

3.  (Equity)  The  showing  an  item  of  charge  in  an  ac- 
count to  be  wrong.  Story. 

Fal'si-U-ca'tor  (fal'sl-fl-ka/ter),  n.  [Cf.  P.  falsifxea- 
teur.]    A  falsifier.  Bp.  Morton, 

Fal'sl-fl'er  (-fi'er),  n.  One  who  falsifies,  or  gives  to 
a  thing  a  deceptive  appearance  ;  a  liar. 

Fal'si-fy  (fal'si-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Falsified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  '&  vb.  n.  Falsifying.]  [h.  falsus  false  -f- 
-fy  :  cf .  P.  falsifier.  See  False,  a.]  1.  To  make  false ; 
to  represent  falsely. 

_  The  Irish  bards  use  to  forge  and  falsify  everything  as  they 
list,  to  please  or  displease  any  man.  Spenser. 

2.  To  counterfeit ;  to  forge  ;  3,s,  to  falsify  coin. 

3.  To  prove  to  be  false,  or  untrustworthy ;  to  con- 
fute ;  to  disprove  ;  to  nullify ;  to  make  to  appear  false. 

By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am. 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hope.  Shak. 

Jews  and  Pagans  united  all  their  endeavors,  under  Julian  the 
apostate,  to  banle  and.falsijy  the  prediction.  Addison. 

4.  To  violate ;  to  break  by  falsehood ;  as,  to  falsify 
one's  faith  or  word.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

5.  To  bafiie  or  escape  ;  as,  to  falsify  a  blow.     Butler. 

6.  (Law)  To  avoid  or  defeat ;  to  prove  false,  as  a 
judgment.  Blacksfone. 

7.  (Equity)  To  show,  in  accounting,  (an  item  of  charge 
inserted  in  an  account)  to  be  wrong.        Story.    Daniell. 

8.  To  make  false  by  mutilation  or  addition ;  to  tamper 
with  ;  as,  to  falsify  a  record  or  document. 

Fal'sl-ly,  V.  i.    To  tell  lies ;  to  violate  the  truth. 

It  is  absolutely  and  universally  unlawful  to  lie  ^u^  falsify. 

South, 

Fals'ism  (fals'iz'm),  n.  That  which  is  evidently 
false ;  an  assertion  or  statement  the  falsity  of  which  is 
plainly  apparent ;  —  opposed  to  truism. 

Fal'Sl-ty  (fal'si-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Falsities  (-tiz).  [L.  fal- 
sitas:  ct.F.'faussete,0'S'.a,lso,falsite.    See  False,  a.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  false ;  contrariety  or  want  of 
conformity  to  truth. 

Probability  does  not  make  any  alteration,  either  in  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  things.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  false ;  falsehood ;  a  lie  ;  a  false  asser- 
tion. 

Men  often  swallow/aZs^Vies  for  truths.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Syn.  —  Falsehood ;  lie ;  deceit.  —  Falsity,  Falsehood, 
Lie.  Falsity  denotes  the  state  or  quality  of  being  false. 
A  falsehood  is  a  false  declaration  designedly  made.  A 
lie  is  a  gross,  unblushing  falsehood.  The  falsity  of  a  per- 
son's assertion  may  be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  others, 
and  thus  the  charge  ot  falsehood  be  fastened  upon  him. 

Fal'ter  (fal'ter),  v.  t.  To  thrash  in  the  chaff;  also,  to 
cleanse  or  sift,  as  barley.     [Prov.  Eng.]  HalHwell. 

Fal'ter,  v.  i.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Faltered  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Faltering.]    [OE.  falteren,  faltren,  prob.  from 

fault.     See  Fault,  v.  &  ».]     1.  To  hesitate;  to  speak 

brokenly  or  weakly ;  to  stammer ;  as,  his  tongue  falters. 

'With  faltering  speech  and  visage  incomposed.    Milton. 

2.  To  tremble;  to  totter;  to  be  unsteady.  "He  found 
his  legs /after."  fViseman. 

3.  To  hesitate  in  purpose  or  action. 

Ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  arms.  Shale. 

4.  To  fail  in  distinctness  or  regularity  of  exercise ;  — 
said  of  the  mind  or  of  thought. 

Here  indeed  the  power  of  distinct  conception  of  space  and 
distance/alters.  /.  Taylor. 

Fal'ter,  v.  t.  To  utter  with  hesitation,  or  in  a  broken, 
trembling,  or  weak  manner. 

And  here  he  faltered  forth  his  last  farewell.      Byron. 
Made  me  most  h&'^^y,  faltering  "  I  am  thine."    Teimyson. 
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Fal'ter  (fal'ter),  n.  [See  Faltee,  v.  i.]  Hesitation ; 
trembling ;  feebleness ;  au  uncertain  or  brolien  sound ; 
as,  a  slight /aZier  in  her  voice. 

T\\e  falter  of  an  idle  shepherd's  pipe.  Lowell. 

Fal'ter-ing,  <2.  Hesitating;  trembling.  "VJith  fal- 
tering speech."  Milton.  — n.  Falter;  halting;  hesita- 
tion. —  Fal'ter-lng-ly,  adv. 

II  Fa'luns'  (fa'lflN'  or  fii'mnz),  n.  [f.]  {Geol.)  A 
series  of  strata,  of  the  Middle  Tertiary  period,  of  Frajice, 
abounding  in  shells,  and  used  by  Lyell  as  the  type  of  his 
Miocene  subdivision. 

Fal'we  (fSI'vve),  o.  &  w.    Fallow.     [06*.]      Chaucer. 

II  Falx  (fSIks),  «.  [L.,  a  sickle.]  (^raa^)  A  curved 
fold  or  process  of  the  dura  mater  or  tlie  peritoneum ; 
esp.,  one  of  the  partitionlike  folds  of  the  dura  mater 
vrhich  extend  into  the  great  fissures  of  the  brain. 

Fam'ble  (fSm'b'l),  v.  i.  lOE.  famelen  ;  cf.  Sw./amla 
to  grope,  Dan.  /am  le  to  grope,  falter,  hesitate,  Icel.  /alma 
to  grope.    Cf.  Fumble.]    To  statnmer.     [06«.]     Nares. 

Fam'ble,  n.  [Cf.  Famble,  >■.]  A  hand.  \_Slang  & 
Obs.'\     "We  clap  our/(Y7HWei."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Fame  (fam),  n.    [OF./ame,  L./a?«a,  fr.  /arito  speak, 
akin  to  Gr.  (^ijfxTj  a  saying,  report,  i^di/at  to  speak.     See 
Ban,  and  cf.  Fable,  Fate,  Euphony,  Blaiie.]     1.  Pub- 
lic report  or  rumor. 
Ihefame  thereof  was  heard  in  Pharaoh's  house.    Gen.  xlv.  16. 

2.  Report  or  opinion  generally  diffused ;  renowu ;  pub- 
lic estimation ;  celebrity,  either  favorable  or  unfavora- 
ble; as,  the /ame  of  Washington. 

1  find  tlion  art  no  less  than/ame  hath  bruited.     Shak. 

Syn.— Notoriety ;  celebrity;  renown;  reputation. 

Fame,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Famed  (famd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
f6.  ».  Faminq.]     1.  To  report  widely  or  honorably. 
The  field  where  thou  art/amed 
To  have  wrought  such  wonders.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  famous  or  renowned. 

Those  Hesperian  gardens /amerf  of  old.        Milton. 

Fameless,  a.  Without  fame  or  renowu.  —  Fame'- 
less-ly,  adv. 

Fa-mll'iar  (f4-mtl'yer),  a.  [OE.  /amiler,  /amilier, 
F.  /amilier,  fr.  L.  /amiliaris,  fr.  /amilia  family.  See 
Family.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  family;  domestic. 
"  Familiar  ievLd.s."  Byron. 

2.  Closely  acquainted  or  intimate,  as  a  friend  or  com- 
panion ;  well  versed  in,  as  any  subject  of  study  ;  as,  /a- 
miliar  with  the  Scriptures. 

3.  Characterized  by,  or  exhibiting,  the  manner  of  an 
intimate  friend ;  not  formal ;  unconstrained ;  easy ;  ac- 
cessible.   "  In  loose, /aimiiur  strains. "  Addison. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.         Shak. 

4.  Well  known ;  well  understood ;  common ;  fre- 
quent; as,  a /amt'Kar  illustration. 

That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 

As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us.  Shak. 

There  is  nothing  more  familiar  than  this.        Locke. 

6.  Improperly  acquainted ;  wrongly  intimate.  Camden. 

Familiar  spirit,  a  demon  or  evil  spirit  supposed  to  attend 

at  call.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  3,  7-9. 

Fa-mll'lar,  n.    1.  An  intimate ;  a  companion. 

All  my  familiars  watched  for  my  halting.    Jer.  3tx.  10. 

2.  An  attendant  demon  or  evil  spirit.  Shak. 

3.  (Court  o/  Inquisition)  A  confidential  officer  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  tribunal,  especially  in  appre- 
hending and  imprisoning  the  accused. 

Fa-mll'iar'1-ty  (fa-mil'ySr'i-ty  or  -i-^T'l-tf ;  277),  n.  ; 
pi.  Familiarities  (-tiz).  [OE.  /amilarite,  F.  /amilia- 
Tite,iT.'L./amiliaritas.  See  Familiak.]  1.  The  state 
of  being  familiar ;  intimate  and  frequent  converse,  or  as- 
sociation ;  unconstrained  intercourse ;  freedom  from  cer- 
emony and  constraint ;  intimacy ;  as,  to  live  in  remark- 
able /amiliarity. 

2.  Anything  said  or  done  by  one  person  to  another  im- 
ceremoniously  and  without  constraint;  esp.,  in  the  pL, 
such  actions  and  words  as  propriety  and  courtesy  do  not 
warrant ;  liberties. 

Syn. —  Acquaintance  ;  feUowship;  affabiUty;  intima- 
cy.   See  Acquaintance. 

Fa-mil'iar-i-za'tion  (fa-mil'yer-T-za'shiiu),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  making  famihar ;  the  result  of  becom- 
ing familiar ;  as, /amiliarization  vrith  scenes  of  blood. 

Fa-mll'lar-lze  (fa-mil'yer-iz),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fa- 
miliarized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  lib.  n.  Familiarizino  (-!'- 
Z'ng)-]  [Cf.  F. /amiliariser.^  1.  To  make  familiar  or 
intimate ;  to  habituate  ;  to  accustom  ;  to  make  well 
known  by  practice  or  converse;  a.3,  to /amiliarize  one's 
self  with  scenes  of  distress. 

2.  To  make  acquainted,  or  skilled,  by  practice  or 
otudy ;  as,  to  /amiliarize  one's  self  with  a  business,  a 
book,  or  a  science.  ^ 

Fa-mll'iar-ly,  adv.    In  a  familiar  manner. 

Fa-mll'lar-ness,  n.    Familiarity.     [iJ.] 

Fa-mil'ia-ry  (-ya-ry),  a.  [L.  /amiliaris.  See  Famil- 
iar.] Of  or  pertaining  to  a  family  or  household  ;  do- 
mestic.    [Obs.]  Milton. 

Fam'i-lism  (fSml-liz'm),  n.  The  tenets  of  the  Fam- 
ilists.  Milton. 

Fam'l-Ust  (-list),  w.  [From  Family.]  {Eccl.  Hlif.) 
One  of  a  fanatical  Antinomian  sect  originating  in  Hol- 
land, and  existing  in  England  about  1580,  called  the  Fam- 
ily o/  Love,  who  held  that  religion  consists  wholly  in  love. 

Fam'i-lis-ter-y  (i.tm'i-lTs-tSr-y),  n. ;  pi.  Familister- 
lES  (-iz).  [F.  /amilistere.']  A  community  in  wliich  many 
persons  unite  as  in  one  family,  and  are  regulated  by  cer- 
tain communistic  laws  and  customs. 

Fam'Uls'tiO  (fSm'T-lts'tik),  l  a.    Pertaining  to  Fam- 

Fam'1-Us'tic-al  (-tl-kal),        (      ilists.  Baxter. 

_  Fam'Uy  (fSm'i-ly),  n.  ;  pi.  Families  (-ITz).  [L.  /ami- 
lia, ir.  /amulus  servant;  akin  to  Oac&n /amel  servant, 
ci./aamat  he  dwells,  Skr.  dhamnn  house,  fr.  d/ia  to  set, 
make,  do:  cf.  F.  /amille.  Cf.  Do,  v.  L,  Doom,  Fact, 
Feat.]     1.  The  collective  body  of  persons  wlio  live  in 


one  house,  and  under  one  head  or  manager  ;  a  household, 
including  parents,  children,  and  servants,  and,  as  the  case 
may  be,  lodgers  or  boarders. 

2.  The  group  comprising  a  husband  and  wife  and  their 
dependent  children,  constituting  a  fundamental  unit  in 
the  organization  of  society. 

The  welfare  of  t\i&famili/  underlies  the  welfare  of  society. 

li.  Spencer. 

3.  Those  who  descend  from  one  common  progenitor ; 
a  tribe,  clan,  or  race ;  kindred  ;  house  ;  as,  the  human 
/amily ;  the/amily  of  Abraham  ;  the  father  of  a,/amily. 

Go  I  and  pretend  yourjamily  is  young.  Pope. 

4.  Course  of  descent ;  genealogy  ;  line  of  ancestors ; 
lineage. 

5.  Honorable  descent ;  noble  or  respectable  stock  ;  as, 
a  man  oi /amily. 

6.  A  group  of  kindred  or  closely  related  individuals ; 
as,  a  /amily  of  languages  ;  &/amily  of  States ;  the  chlo- 
rine/ami^!/. 

7.  {Biol.)  A  group  of  organisms,  either  animal  or  veg- 
etable, related  by  certain  points  of  resemblance  in  struc- 
ture or  development,  more  comprehensive  than  a  genus, 
because  it  is  usuaUy  based  on  fewer  or  less  pronounced 
points  of  likeness.  In  zoology  a  family  is  less  compre^ 
hensive  than  an  order  ;  in  botany  it  is  often  considered 
the  same  tiling  as  an  order. 

Family  circle.  See  under  Circle.  —  Family  man.  (a)  A 
man  wlio  has  a  family  ;  esp.,  oue  who  has  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren living  with  him  and  dependent  upon  him.  (6)  A  man 
of  domestic  habits.  "  The  Jews  are  generally,  when  mar- 
ried, most  exemplary  family  men."  Mayhew.  —Family 
of  curves  or  surfaces  ( Geom.),  a  group  of  curves  or  surfaces 
derived  from  a  single  equation.  —  In  a  family  way,  like 
one  belonging  to  the  family.  "  Why  don't  we  ask  him 
and  his  ladies  to  come  over  in  a /amily  way,  and  dine 
with  some  other  plain  country  gentlefolks  ?  "  Thack- 
eray. —  In  the  family  way,  pregnant.    [Colloq.] 

Fam'ine  (f Sm'in),  n.  [F.  /amine,  fr.  L.  /ames  hun- 
ger ;  cf.  Gr.  x'nTO'S  want,  need,  Skr.  hdni  loss,  lack,  hd  to 
leave.]  General  scarcity  of  food  ;  dearth ;  a  want  of  pro- 
visions; destitution.  "Worn  with /owine."  Milton. 
There  was  a  famine  in  the  land.        Gen.  xxvi.  I. 

Famine  fever  (Med.),  typhus  fever. 

Fam'lsh  (fSm'Tsh),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Famished 
(-tsht);  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Famishing.]  [OE.  /amen;  cf. 
OF.  a/amer,  L.  /ames.    See  Famine,  and  cf.  Apfamish.] 

1.  To  starve,  kill,  or  destroy  with  hunger.  Shak. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  strength  or  endurance  of,  by  hun- 
ger ;  to  distress  with  hunger. 

And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  yiae  famished,  the  people  cried 

to  Pharaoh  for  bread.  Gen.  xli.  55. 

The  pains  of  famished  Tantalus  he  '11  feel.     Dryden. 

3.  To  kill,  or  to  cause  to  suffer  extremity,  by  depriva- 
tion or  denial  of  anything  necessary. 

And  fa7nish  him  of  breath,  if  not  of  bread.       Milton. 

4.  To  force  or  constrain  by  famine. 

He  had  famished  Paris  into  a  surrender.  Burke. 

Fam'ish,  v.  i.     1.  To  die  of  hunger  ;  to  starve. 

2.  To  suffer  extreme  hunger  or  thirst,  so  as  to  be  ex- 
hausted in  strength,  or  to  come  near  to  perish. 

You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die  than  to  famish  f    Skak. 

3.  To  suffer  extremity  from  deprivation  of  anything 
essential  or  necessary. 

The  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  eoul  of  the  righteous  to  famish. 

Prov.  X.  S. 

Pam'lsh-meilt  (-ment),  n.     State  of  being  famished. 
■   Fa-mos'l-ty  (fa-mos'I-ty),  n.     [L.  /amositas  infamy  : 
cf.  F.  /amosiie.    See  Famous.]    The  state  or  quality  of 
being  famous.     [06«.]  Johnson. 

Fa'mous  (fa'miis),  a.  [Jb. /amosus,  ir./ama  fame: 
ci.'F./ameux.  See  Fame.]  Celebrated  in  fame  or  pub- 
lic report ;  renowned  ;  much  talked  of ;  distinguished  in 
story ;  —  used  in  either  a  good  or  a  bad  sense,  chiefly  the 
former ;  often  followed  hy /or  ;  aa,/amous  for  erudition, 
for  eloquence,  for  military  skill ;  a/amous  pirate. 

Famous  for  a  scolding  tongue.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Noted ;  remarkable  ;  signal ;  conspicuous  ;  cel- 
ebrated ;  renowned  ;  illustrious ;  eminent ;  transcendent ; 
excellent.  —  Famous,  Renowned,  Illustrious.  Famous 
is  applied  to  a  person  or  tiling  widely  spoken  of  as  ex- 
traordinary ;  renowned  is  applied  to  those  who  are  named 
again  and  again  with  honor ;  illustrious,  to  those  who 
have  dazzled  the  world  by  the  splendor  of  their  deeds  or 
their  virtues.    See  Distinguished. 

Fa'monsed  (fa^miist),  a.    Renowned.     [06s.]    Shak. 

Fa'mous-ly  (f a'mCs-ly),  adv.    In  a  famous  manner ; 
in  a  distinguished  degree ;  greatly ;  splendidly. 
;  Then  this  land  \va%  famously  enriclied 

I  With  politic  grave  counsel.  Shak. 

Fa'mous-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  famous. 

Fam'U-lar  (fam'ij-ler),  n.  [Cf.  L.  /amitlaris  of  serv- 
ants.]    Domestic  ;  familiar.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Fam'U-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  [L.  /amulatus,  p.  p.  of  /amu- 
lari  to  serve,  fr.  /amulus  servant.]    To  serve.     [Obs.'] 

Fam'U-llst  (-list),  n.  [L.  /amulus  servant.]  A  col- 
legian of  inferior  rank  or  position,  corresponding  to  the 
sizar  at  Cambridge.     [Ox/ord  Univ.,  Errg.'] 

Fan  (fSn),  n.  [AS.  /ann,  fr.  L.  vannus  fan,  van  for 
winnowing  grain  ;  cf.  F.  van.  Cf.  Van  a  winnowing 
machine.  Winnow.]  1.  An  instrument  used  for  pro- 
ducing artificial  currents  of  air,  by  the  wafting  or  re- 
volving motion  of  a  broad  surface  ;  as :  (a.)  An  instru- 
ment for  cooling  the  person,  made  of  feathers,  paper, 
silk,  etc.,  and  ofcen  mounted  on  sticks  all  turning 
about  the  same  pivot,  so  as  wlien  opened  to  radiate  from 
the  center  and  assume  the  figure  of  a  section  of  a  circle. 
(b)  (3Iach.)  Any  revolving  v.ane  or  vanes  used  for  pro- 
ducing currents  of  air,  in  winnowing  grain,  blowing  a  fire, 
ventilation,  etc.,  or  for  cliecking  rapid  motion  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air ;  a  fan  blower  ;  a  fan  wheel,  (c)  An 
instrument  for  winnowing  grain,  by  moving  wliich  the 
grain  is  tossed  and  agitated,  and  the  chaff  is  separated 


Fan  Vaulting. 


and  blown  away,  (d)  Something  in  the  form  of  a  fan 
when  spread,  as  a  peacock's  tail,  a  window,  etc.  (e)  A 
small  vane  or  sail,  used  to  keep  the  large  sails  of  a  smock 
windmill  always  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

Clean  provender,  which  hath  been  winnowed  with  the  shovel 
and  with  the /an.  Is.  xxx.  24. 

2.  That  which  produces  effects  analogous  to  those  of 
a  fan,  as  in  exciting  aflame,  etc.;  that  which  inflames, 
heightens,  or  strengthens  ;  as,  it  served  as  a  /an  to  the 
flame  of  his  passion. 

3.  A  quintain  ;  —  from  its  form.    [Obs."]        Chaucer. 
Fan  blower,  a  wheel  with  vanes  fixed  on  a  rotating  shaft 

inclosed  in  a  case  or  chamber,  to  create  a  blast  of  air 
(fun  blast)  for  forge  purposes,  or  a  current  for  draft  and 
ventilation;  a  fanner.  —  Fan  cricket  (Zoul.),  a  mole 
cricket.  —  Fan  light  (Arch.),  a  window  over  a  door  ;  —  so 
called  from  tlie  semicircular  form  and  radiating  sasli  bars 
of  those  windows  which  are  set  in  the  ciicular  heads  of 
arched  doorways.  —  Fan 
shell  iZo'dl.),  any  shell  of 
the  famUy  Pectinidx. 
See  Scallop,  w.,1. — 
Fan  tracery  (Arch.),  the 
decorative  tracery  on 
the  surface  of  fan  vault- 
iug.  —  Fan  vaulting 
(Arch.),  an  elaborate 
system  of  vaulting,  in 
which  the  ribs  diverge 
somewhat  like  the  rays 
of  a  fan,  as  in  Henry 
VII.'s  chapel  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  is  pe- 
culiar to  Enghsh  Gotliic. 
—  Fan  wheel,  the  wheel 
of  a  fan  blower.  —  Fan 
window.  Same  as  Fan 
light  (above). 

Fan  (fSn),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Fanned  (fSnd) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fanning  (-ning).]  [Cf.  OF.  vanner,  L.  vannere. 
See  Fan,  re..  Van  a  winnowing  machine.]  1.  To  move 
as  with  a  fan. 

The  air  .  .  .  fanned  with  unnumbered  plumes.    Milton. 

2.  To  cool  and  refresh,  by  moving  the  air  with  a  fan; 
to  blow  the  air  on  the  face  of  with  a  fan. 

3.  To  ventilate ;  to  blow  on ;  to  affect  by  air  put  in 
motion. 

Calm  as  the  breath  which/ans  our  eastern  groves.    Dryden. 

4.  To  winnow ;  to  separate  chaff  from,  and  drive  it 
away  by  a  current  of  air ;  as,  to /an  wheat.        Jer.  li.  2. 

5.  To  excite  or  stir  up  to  activity,  as  a  fan  excites  a 
flame ;  to  stimulate ;  as,  this  conduct /arenecZ  the  excite- 
ment of  the  populace. 

Fanning  machine,  or  Fanning  mill,  a  machine  for  sepa- 
rating seed  from  chaff',  etc.,  by  a  blast  of  air ;  a  fanner. 

II  Fa'nal'  (fa'nal'),  n.  [F.]  A  lighthouse,  or  the  ap- 
paratus placed  in  it  for  giving  light. 

Fa-nat'ic  (fa-nSt'ik),  a.  [L  /anaticus  inspired  by 
divinity,  enthusiastic,  frantic,  fr.  /anum  fane  :  cf.  F. 
/anatique.  See  Fane.]  Pertaining  to,  or  indicating, 
fanaticism;  extravagant  in  opinions;  ultra;  unreason- 
able; excessively  enthusiastic,  especially  on  religious 
subjects ;  as,  /anatic  zeal ;  /anatic  notions. 

But  Faith,  fanatic  Faith,  once  wedded  fast 

To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last.    T.  Moore, 

Fa-nat'lC,  n.  A  person  affected  by  excessive  enthu- 
siasm, particularly  on  religious  subjects ;  one  who  in- 
dulges wild  and  extravagant  notions  of  religion. 

There  is  a  new  word,  coined  within  few  months,  called/anaf- 
ics,  which,  by  the  close  stickling  thereof,  seemeth  well  cut  out 
and  proportioned  to  signify  what  is  meant  therehv,  even  the 
sectaries  of  our  age.  Fuller  (1660). 

Fanatics  are  governed  rather  by  imagination  than  by  iudg. 
ment.  Stowe. 

Fa-nat'lc-al  (-T-kal),  a.  Characteristic  of,  or  relating 
to,   fanaticism  ;    fanatic.  —  Fa-nat'ic-al-ly,   adv.  —  Fa- 

nat'ic-al-ness  re. 

Fa-nat'i-cism  (fa-natl-sTz'm),  B.  [Cf.  Fanatism.] 
Excessive  enthusiasm,  unreasoning  zeal,  or  wild  and  ex- 
travagant notions,  on  any  subject,  especially  religion; 
religious  frenzy. 

Syn.  —  See  Superstition. 

Fa-nat'i-cize  (-siz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fanaticizbd 
(-sizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fanaticizing  (-si'zing).]  To 
cause  to  become  a  fanatic. 

Fan'a-tism  (fan'a-tiz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  /anatisme.  Cf. 
Fanaticism.]    Fanaticism,     [i?.]  Gibbon. 

Fan'cled  (fSn'sid),  a.  [From  Fancy,  v.  i."]  Formed 
or  conceived  by  the  fancy ;  unreal ;  as,  a  fancied  wrong. 

Fan'Cl-er  (fan'sT-er),  n.  1.  One  who  is  governed  by 
fancy.     "  Not  reasoners,  but /oncjers. "  Macaulay. 

2.  One  who  fancies  or  has  a  special  liking  for,  or  in- 
terest in,  a  particular  object  or  class  of  objects ;  hence, 
one  who  breeds  and  keeps  for  sale  birds  and  animals ;  as, 
bird  fancier,  &og/ancier,  etc. 

Fan'cl-fUl  (fan'sT-ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  fancy ;  guided 
by  fancy,  rather  than  by  reason  and  experience  ;  whim- 
sical ;  as,  a/anci/ul  man  forms  visionary  projects. 

2.  Conceived  in  the  fancy ;  not  consistent  with  facts 
or  reason  ;  abounding  in  ideal  qualities  or  figures  ;  as,  a 
/anci/ul  scheme ;  a/anci/ul  theory. 

3.  Curiously  shaped  or  constructed ;  as,  she  wore  a 
/anci/ul  headdress. 

Gather  up  id  f and  fullest  shells.  Keatt. 

Syn.—  Imaginative ;  ideal ;  visionary ;  capricious  ;  chi- 
merical ;  whimsical ;  fantastical ;  wild.  —  Fancifui.,  Fan- 
tastical, Visionary.  We  speak  of  that  as  fanciful 
which  is  irregular  in  taste  and  judgment ;  we  speak  of  it 
asfanl<i.<:tical  when  it  becomes  grotesque  and  extravafcant 
as  well  as  irregular ;  wo  speaK  of  it  as  visioiiani  when 
it  is  wliolly  unfounded  in  the  n.ituro  of  things.  FaDciful 
notions  are  the  product  of  a  heated  fancy,  without  any 
support  in  reason  or  tr\itli ;  fanlnslical  schemes  or  sys- 
tems are  made  up  of  oddly  assorted  fanci(-s,  often  of  the 
most  whimsical  kind ;  visionary  expectations  are  those 
which  can  never  be  realized  in  f.act. 

— Fan'cl-lul-ly,  adv.  —  Fan'ci-ful-ness,  n. 
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FANCILESS 

Fan'd-less  (fSn'sT-Ks),  a.  Having  no  fancy  ;  without 
ideas  or  imagination.     [A.] 

A  pert  or  bluff  important  wight. 
Whose  brain  ia  fanciless,  whose  blood  is  white.  Armstrong. 
Fan'cy  (fSn'sy),  n. ;  pi.  Fancies  (-siz).     [Contr.  fr. 
fantasy,  OF.  faniasie,  fantaisie,  F.  fantaisie,  L.  phanta- 
sia,  fr.  G-r.  ^avracrCa  appearance,  imagination,  the  power 
of  perception  and  presentation  in  the  mind,  fr.  <j>avrd- 
(eiv  to  make  visible,  to  place  before  one's  mind,  f r.  (^aC- 
veiv  to  show ;  akin  to  c^ios,  <^tt)5,  light,  Skr.  bha  to  shine. 
Cf.  Fantasy,  Fantasia,  Epiphany,  Phantom.]     1.  The 
faculty  by  which  the  mind  forms  an  image  or  a  repre- 
sentation of  anything  perceived  before  ;  the  power  of  com- 
bining and  modifying  such  objects  into  new  pictures  or 
images ;  the  power  of  readily  and  happily  creating  and 
recalling  such  objects  for  the  purpose  of  amusement,  wit, 
or  embellishment ;  imagination. 
In  the  soul 
Are  many  lesser  faculties,  that  serve 
Reason  as  chief.    Among  tlieseyanci/ next 
Her  office  holds.  Milton. 

2.  An  image  or  representation  of  anything  formed  in 
the  mind ;  conception ;  thought ;  idea ;  conceit. 

How  now,  my  lord  I  why  do  you  keep  alone, 

Of  sorriest /anci'ea  your  companions  making  ?      Shak. 

3.  An  opinion  or  notion  formed  without  much  reflec- 
tion ;  caprice  ;  whim ;  impression. 

I  have  always  had  a  fancy  that  learning  might  be  made  a 
play  and  recreation  to  children.  Locke. 

4.  Inclination ;  liking,  formed  by  caprice  rather  than 
reason ;  as,  to  strike  one's  fancy ;  hence,  the  object  of 
inclination  or  liking. 

To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will.  Shak. 

5.  That  which  pleases  or  entertains  the  taste  or  ca- 
price without  much  use  or  value. 

London  pride  is  a  pretty /anci/  for  borders.    Ifortimer, 

6.  A  sort  of  love  song  or  light  impromptu  ballad. 
[Ofo.]  Shak. 

The  fancy,  all  of  a  class  who  exhibit  and  cultivate  any 
peculiar  taste  or  fancy ;  hence,  especially,  sporting  char- 
acters taken  collectively,  or  any  specific  class  of  them,  as 
jockeys,  gamblers,  prize  fighters,  etc. 

At  a  great  book  sale  in  London,  which  had  congregated  all 
the  fancy.  Be  Quinceij. 

Syn.  —  Imagination :  conceit ;  taste  ;  humor ;  inclina- 
tion; whim;  liking.    See  Imaqination. 

Fan'cyi  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fancied  (-sTd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fancying  (-sT-ing).]  1.  To  figure  to  one's  self; 
to  believe  or  imagine  something  without  proof. 

If  our  search  has  reached  no  farther  than  simile  and  meta- 
phor, we  rather/anc?/  than  know.  Locke. 

2.  To  love.     [06i.]  Shak. 

Fan'cy,  v.  t.  1.  To  form  a  conception  of ;  to  portray 
in  the  mind  ;  to  imagine. 

He  whom  I  fancy,  but  can  ne'er  express.       Dryden. 

2.  To  have  a  fancy  for ;  to  like  ;  to  be  pleased  with, 
particularly  on  account  of  external  appearance  or  man- 
ners.    "  We  fancy  not  the  cardinal."  Shak. 

3.  To  believe  without  sufficient  evidence ;  to  imagine 
(something  which  is  unreal). 

He  fancied  he  was  welcome,  because  those  around  him  were 
his  kinsmen.  Thackeray. 

Fan'cy,  a.  1.  Adapted  to  please  the  fancy  or  taste  ; 
ornamental ;  as,  fancy  goods. 

2.  Extravagant ;  above  real  value. 

This  anxiety  never  degenerated  into  a  monomania,  like  that 
which  led  his"[Frederick  the  Great's]  father  to  p&y  fancy  prices 
for  giants.  Macaulay. 

Fancy  ball,  a  ball  in  which  persons  appear  in  fanciful 
dresses  in  imitation  of  the  costumes  of  different  persons 
and  nations.  —  Fancy  fair,  a  fair  at  which  articles  of 
fancy  and  ornament  are  sold,  generally  for  some  chari- 
table purpose.  —  Fancy  goods,  fabrics  of  various  colors, 
patterns,  etc.,  as  ribbons,  silks,  laces,  etc.,  in  distinction 
from  those  of  a  simple  or  plain  color  or  make.  —  Fancy  line 
{Naut.),  a  line  rove  through  a  block  at  the  jaws  of  a  gaff ;  — 
used  to  haul  it  down.  —Fancy  roller  {Carding  Machine),  a 
clothed  cylinder  (usually  having  straight  teeth)  in  front 
of  the  doffer.  —  Fancy  stocks,  a  species  of  stocks  which 
afford  great  opportunity  for  stock  gambling,  since  they 
have  no  intrinsic  value,  and  the  fluctuations  in  their  prices 
are  artificial.  —  Fancy  store,  one  where  articles  of  fancy 
and  ornament  are  sold.  —  Fancy  woods,  the  more  rare  and 
expensive  furniture  woods,  as  mahogany,  satinwood, 
rosewood,  etc. 

Fan'oy-freC  (fSn'sJ^-fre'),  a.    Free  from  the  power 

of  love.     "  In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free."        Shak. 

Fan'cy-mon'ger    (-mCn'ger),  n.     A  lovemonger ;    a 

whimsical  lover.     [OJs.]  Shak, 

Fan'cy-sick'  (-sik'),  a.    Love-sick.  Shak. 

Fan'cy-work'  (-wQik'),  n.     Ornamental  work  with  a 

needle  or  hook,  as  embroidery,  crocheting,  netting,  etc. 

Fand  (fand),  obs.  imp.  of  Find.  Spenser. 

Fan-dan'go  (fSn-dan'go),  n.  ;  pi.  Fandangoes  (-goz). 

[Sp.     A  name  brought,  together  with  the  dance,  from 

the  West  Indies  to  Spain.]    1.  A  lively  dance,  in  3-8  or 

6-8  time,  much  practiced  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America. 

Also,  the  tune  to  which  it  is  danced. 

2.  A  ball  or  general  dance,  as  in  Mexico.     [Colloq."] 
Fane  (fan),  n.     [L.  fanum  a  place  dedicated  to  some 
deity,  a  sanctuary,  fr.  fari  to  speak.    See  Fame.]    A  tem- 
ple ;  a  place  consecrated  to  religion  ;  a  church.     \_Poet.'\ 
Such  to  this  British  Isle,  her  Christian /ones.     Wordsworth. 
Fane,  n.    [See  Vane.]    A  weathercock.    [06s.] 
II  Fa-ne'ga  (fa-nt'ga),  n.     [Sp.]     A  dry  measure  in 
Spain  and  Spanish  America,  varying  from  IJ  to  2J  bush- 
els ;  also,  a  measure  of  land.  De  Colange. 
Fan'fare'  (fan'fSr' ;  F.  faN'far'),  n.     [F.   Cf.  Fanfa- 
kon.]     a  flourish  of  trumpets,  as  in  coming  into  the 
lists,  etc. ;  also,  a  short  and  lively  air  performed  on  hunt- 
ing horns  during  the  chase. 

The  fanfare  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  various  Christian 

princes.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

II  Fan'fa-TOn  (fSn'fa-ron  ;  F.  faN'fa'r&N'),  n.     [F.,  fr. 

8p.  fanfarron  ;  cf.  It.  fanfano,  and  OSp.  fanfa  swagger- 
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ing,  boasting,  also  Ar.  far  far  talkative.]  A  bully  ;  a  hec- 
tor ;  a  swaggerer ;  an  empty  boaster.     [iJ.]         Dryden. 

Fan-far'on-ade'  (f5n-far'on-ad'),  n.  [F.  fanfaron- 
nade,  fr.  Sp.  fanfarronada.  See  Fanfaeon.]  A  swag- 
gering ;  vain  boasting  ;  ostentation ;  a  bluster.       Swift. 

Fan'foot'  (fan'foOf),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  species  of  gecko 
having  the  toes  expanded  into  large  lobes  for  adhesion. 
The  Egyptian  fanfoot  [Ftyodactylus  gecko)  is  believed, 
by  the  natives,  to  have  venomous  toes.  (6)  Any  moth  of 
the  genus  Polypogon. 

Fang  (f Sng),  V.  t.  [OE.  fangen,  fongen,  fan  {g  orig. 
only  in  p.  p.  and  imp.  tense),  AS.  fon  ;  akin  to  D.  van- 
gen,  OHG.  fahan,  G.  fahen,  fangen,  Icel.  fa,  Sw.  fa, 
fanga,  Da.n.  fange,  faae,  Goth,  fahan,  and  prob.  to  E. 
fair,  peace,  pact.  Cf.  Fair,  a.]  1.  To  catch  ;  to  seize, 
as  with  the  teeth ;  to  lay  hold  of ;  to  gripe ;  to  clutch. 
\_Obs.]  Shak. 

He  's  in  the  law's  clutches ;  you  see  he  'sfanged.  J.  Webster. 

2.  To  enable  to  catch  or  tear  ;  to  furnish  with  fangs. 
"  Chaiiots  fanged  with  scythes."  Philips. 

Fang,n.  [From  Fang,  ?).<., ■ 
cf .  AS.  fang  a  taking,  booty,  G. 
fang.)  1.  (ZoOl.)  The  tusk  of 
an  animal,  'oy  which  the  prey  is 
seized  and  held  or  torn ;  a  long 
pointed  tooth  ;  esp. ,  one  of  the 
long,  hollow  or  grooved,  and 
usually  erectile,  venomous 
teeth  of  serpents.  Also,  one  of 
the  f  alcers  of  a  spider. 
Since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs. 
Shak. 

2.  Any  shoot  or  other  thing 
by  which  hold  is  taken. 

The  protuberant /an^5  of  the  yucca.  Eveljin. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  root,  or  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
root,  of  a  tooth.    See  Tooth. 

4.  (Mining)  A  niche  in  the  side  of  an  adit  or  shaft, 
for  an  air  course.  Knight. 

6.  (Mech.)  A  projecting  tooth  or  prong,  as  on  a  part 
of  a  lock,  or  the  plate  of  a  belt  clamp,  or  the  end  of  a 
tool,  as  a  chisel,  where  it  enters  the  handle. 

6.  (Naut.)  (a)  The  valve  of  a  pump  box.  (ft)  A  bend 
or  loop  of  a  rope. 

In  a  fang,  fast  entangled.  —  To  lose  the  fang,  said  of  a 
pump  when  the  water  has  gone  out ;  hence :  To  fang  a 
pomp,  to  supply  it  with  the  water  necessary  to  make  it 
operate.    [Scot.] 

Fanged  (fSngd),  a.  Having  fangs  or  tusks ;  as,  a 
fangea  adder.    Also  used  figuratively. 

Fan'gle  (fSn'g'l),  re.  [From  Fang,  v.  t ;  hence,  prop., 
a  taking  up  a  new  thing.]     Something  new-fashioned ;  a 
foolish  innovation  ;  a  gewgaw  ;  a  trifling  ornament. 
Faa'gle,  v.  t.     To  fashion.     [06s.] 

To  control  and  Tiev  f angle  the  Scripture.        Milton. 
Fan'gled   (fSn'g'ld),  a.    New  made ;  hence,  gaudy ; 
showy;  vainly  decorated.     [06s.,  except  with  the  prefix 
new.)    See  Newfangled.    ^"Our  fangled  world."  Shak. 
Fan'gle-neSB  (iSu'g'l-nSs),  n.    Quality  of  being  tan- 
gled.    [06s.] 

He  them  in  nevrfangleness  did  pass.  Spenser. 

Fangless  (fSng'lSs),  a.  Destitute  of  fangs  or  tusks. 
"  A.  fangless  lion."  Shak. 

Fan'got  (fSn'gSt),  n.  [Cf.  It.  fagotto,  fangotto,  a  bun- 
dle. Cf.  Fagot.]  A  quantity  of  wares,  as  raw  silk,  etc., 
from  one  hundred  weight  to  two  and  three-quarters 
hundred  weight. 

Fan'ion  (fSn'yun),  n.     [See   Fanon.]     1.  {Sfil.)    A 

small  flag  sometimes  carried  at  the  head  of  the  baggage 

of  a  brigade.     [06s.] 

2.  A  small  flag  for  marking  the  stations  in  surveying. 

Fan'Uke'  (-llk'),  "■    Resembling  a  fan ;  —  specifically 

{Sot.),  folded  up  like  a  fan,  as  certain  leaves;  plicate. 

Fan'nel  (fSn'nel),   n.     [Dim.,  from  same  source  as 
fanon.]    Same  as  Fanon. 
Fan'ner  (fSn'ner),  n.    1.  One  who  fans.        Jer.  U.  2. 
2.  A  fan  wheel ;  a  fan  blower.     See  under  Fan. 
Fan'-nerved'   (-nervd'),  a.     (Bot.   &  Zool.)  Having 
the  nerves  or  veins  arranged  in  a  radiating  manner  ;  — 
said  of  certain  leaves,  and  of  the  wings  of  some  insects. 

Fan'on  (fSn'un),  n.  [F.  fanon,  LL.  fano,  fr.  OHG. 
fano  banner  cloth,  G.  fahne  banner.  See  Vane,  and  cf. 
Fanion,  Gonfalon.]  (Eccl.)  A  term  applied  to  various 
articles,  as :  (a)  A  peculiar  striped  scarf  worn  by  the 
pope  at  mass,  and  by  eastern  bishops.  (6)  A  maniple. 
[Written  aX&o  fannel,  phonon,  etc.] 

Fan'  palm'  (fSn'  pam').  {Bot.)  Any  palm  tree  having 
fan-shaped  or  radiate  leaves; 
as  the  Ctiamaerops  humilis  of 
Southern  Europe  ;  the  species 
of  Sabal  and  Thrinax  in  the 
West  Indies,  Florida,  etc. ;  and 
especially  the  great  talipot 
tree  {Corypha  umbraculifera) 
of  Ceylon  and  Malaya.  The 
leaves  of  the  latter  are  often 
eighteen  feet  long  and  four- 
teen wide,  and  are  used  for 
umbrellas,  tents,  and  roofs. 
When  cut  up,  they  are  used 
for  books  and  manuscripts. 

Fan'taU'  (fan'tal'),  n.  {Zo- 
ol.) (a)  A  variety  of  the  do- 
mestic pigeon,  so  caOed  from 
the  shape  of  the  tail.  (6)  Any 
bird  of  the  Australian  genus 
Rhipidura,  in  which  the  tail 
is  spread  in  the  form  of  a  fan 
during  flight.  They  belong  to 
the  family  of  flycatchers. 

Fan'-talled'    (-tald'),     a. 
{Zool. )  Having  an  expanded,  or  fan-shaped,  tail ;  as,  the 
fan-tailed  pigeon. 
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Fan-ta'Si-a  (E.  f4n-ta'zT-4;  It.  fan'ta-ze'4),  n.  [It. 
See  Fancy.]  (ilus.)  A  continuous  composition,  not  di- 
vided into  what  are  called  movements,  or  governed  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  musical  design,  but,  in  which  the 
author's  fancy  roves  unrestricted  by  set  form. 

Fan'ta-sied  (tan'ta-sTd),  a.  [From  Fantasy.]  Filled 
with  fancies  or  imaginations.     [06s\]  Shak. 

Fan'tasm  (-tSz'm),  n.  [See  Phantasm,  Fancy.]  Same 
as  Phantasm. 

Fan'tast  (fSn'tast),  n.  One  whose  manners  or  ideas 
are  fantastic,     [i?.]  Coleridge. 

Fan-tas'tic  (fan-tSs'tik),  a.  [F.  fantaslique,  fr.  Gr. 
ipavTaa-TiKo?  able  to  represent,  fr.  <l>avTa(si.v  to  make  vis- 
ible. See  Fancy.]  1.  Existing  only  in  imagination  ; 
fanciful ;  imaginary  ;  not  real ;  chimerical. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  phantom ;  unreal.        Shak. 

3.  Indulging  the  vagaries  of  imagination  ;  whimsical ; 
full  of  absurd  fancies;  capricious;  a,s,  fantastic  muidB  ; 
a,  fantastic  mistress. 

4.  Resembling  fantasies  in  irregularity,  caprice,  or 
eccentricity ;  irregular ;  oddly  Sihaped  ;  grotesque. 

There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 

That  wreathes  its  olafajitastic  roots  so  high.      T.  Gray, 

Syn. —  Fanciful;  imaginative;  ideal;  visionary ;  ca- 
pricious ;  chimerical ;  whimsical ;  queer.  See  Fanciful. 

Fan-tas'tic,  n.     A  person   given  to  fantastic   dress, 

manners,  etc. ;  an  eccentric  person  ;  a  fop.  Hilton. 

Our  fantastics,  who,  having  a  fine  watch,  take  all  occasions 

to  draw  it  out  to  be  seen.  Fuller. 

Fan-tas'tlc-al  (-tl-kal),  a.  Fanciful ;  unreal ;  whim- 
sical ;  capricious ;  fantastic. 

Fan-tas'tl-cal'1-ty  (-tt-kSl'I-ty),  n.     Pantasticalnese. 

Fan-tas'tio-al-ly  (-tl-kal-lj),  adv.  In  a  fantastic  man- 
ner. 

The  letter  A,  in  scarlet,  fantastically  embroidered  with  gold 
thread,  upon  her  bosom.  Hawthorne. 

Fan-tas'tic-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  fantastic. 

Fan-tas'tl-Clsm  (-ti-siz'm),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
fantastical ;  f ancif ulness ;  whimsicality.  Huskin. 

Fan-tas'tlC-ly  (-tlk-lj),  adv.    Fantastically.     [06s.] 

Fan-tas'tlc-ness,  n.    Fantasticalness.     [06s.] 

II  Fan-taS'tl-CO  (fan-tas'te-k6),  n.  [It.]  A  fantastic. 
[06s.]  Shak. 

Fan'ta-sy  (fSn'ta-sy),  n. ;  pi.  Fantasies  (-sIz).  [Sea 
Fancy.]  1.  Fancy;  imagination;  especially,  a  whimsi- 
cal or  fanciful  conception ;  a  vagary  of  the  imagination  ; 
whim ;  caprice  ;  humor. 

Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  t        Shak. 
A  thousand/aniasies 
Begin  to  throng  into  my  memory.  Milton. 

2.  Fantastic  designs. 

Embroidered  vrithfayitasies  and  flourishes  of  gqld  thread. 

BawthorTie, 

Fan'ta-sy,  v.  t.    To  have  a  fancy  for ;  to  be  pleased 

vrith  ;  to  like  ;  to  fancy.     [06s.]  Cavendish. 

Which  he  doth  most  fantasy.   Rdbynson  (Ifore's  Utopia). 

II  Fan'tOC-Cl'nl  (fau'tot-che'ne),  n.  pi.  [It.,  dim.  fr. 
fante  child.]  Puppets  caused  to  perform  evolutions  or 
dramatic  scenes  by  means  of  machinery ;  also,  the  repre- 
sentations in  which  they  are  used. 

Fan'tom  (fSn'ttim),  n.    See  Phantom. 

Fantom  corn,  phantom  corn.  Grose,. 

Fap  (fSp),  a.    Fuddled.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Fa-quir'  (fa-kerO,  n.    See  Fakir. 

Far  (far),  n.  [See  Fakeow.]  {Zool.)  A  young  pig, 
or  a  litter  of  pigs. 

Far,  a.  [Fakther  (far'tiier)  and  Farthest  (-thSst) 
are  used  as  the  compar.  and  superl.  of  far,  although  they 
are  corruptions  arising  from  confusion  with  further  and 
furthest.  See  Fuether.]  [OE. /ec, /eor,  AS. /eor  ;  akin 
to  OS.  fer,  D.  ver,  OKG.  ferro,  adv.,  G.  fern,  a.,  IceL 
fjarri,  Dan.  fjern,  Sw.  fjerran,  adv.,  Goth,  fairra,  adv., 
Gr.  nipav  beyond,  Skr.  paras,  adv.,  far,  and  prob.  to  L. 
per  through,  and  E.  prefix /or-,  as  in  forgive,  and  also  to 
fare.  Cf.  Farther,  Fabthest.]  1.  Distant  in  any  direc- 
tion ;  not  near ;  remote  ;  mutually  separated  by  a  wide 
space  or  extent. 

They  said,  .  .  .  We  be  come  from  a/ar  country.    Josh.  ix.  6. 
The  nations/a?'  and  near  contend  in  choice.    Dryden. 

2.  Remote  from  purpose ;  contrary  to  design  or 
wishes  ;  as,  far  be  it  from  mr  to  justify  cruelty. 

3.  Remote  in  affection  or  obedience ;  at  a  distance, 
morally  or  spiritually ;  at  enmity  with  ;  alienated. 

They  that  are/ar  from  thee  shall  perish.    Ps.  Ixxiii.  27. 

4.  "Videly  different  in  nature  or  quality ;  opposite  in 
character. 

He  was  far  from  ill  looking,  though  he  thought  himself  still 
farther.  F.  Anstey. 

5.  The  more  distant  of  two ;  as,  the  far  side  (called 
also  off  side)  of  a  horse,  that  is,  the  right  side,  or  the 
one  opposite  to  the  rider  when  he  mounts. 

(5^°"  The  distinction  between  the  adjectival  and  ad- 
verbial use  of  far  is  sometimes  not  easily  discriminated. 

By  far,  by  much  ;  by  a  great  difference.  —  Far  between, 
with  a  long  distance  (of  space  or  time)  between  ;  at  lone 
intervals.  "  The  examinations  are  few  and  far  between.^ 
Farrar. 

Far,  adv.  1.  To  a  great  extent  or  distance  of  space ; 
wadely  ;  as,  we  are  separated/«r  from  each  other. 

2.  To  a  great  distance  in  time  from  any  point ;  re- 
motely ;  as,  he  pushed  his  researches  far  into  antiquity. 

3.  In  great  part ;  as,  the  day  is /ar  spent. 

4.  In  a  great  proportion;  by  many  degrees;  very 
much ;  deeply  ;  greatly. 

Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  for  her  price  is  far  above 
rubies.  Prov.  xxxi.  10. 

As  far  as,  to  the  extent,  or  degree,  that.  See  As  far  as. 
under  As.  —Far  off.  (a)  At  a  great  distance,  absolutely  or 
relatively.  (6)  Distant  in  sympathy  or  affection ;  alien- 
ated. "  But  now,  in  Christ  jesus,  ye  who  some  time  were 
faroffare  made  nigh  bythe  blood  of  Christ."  Eph.  ii.  13. 
—  Far  other,  different  by  a  great  degree ;  not  the  same ; 
quite  unlike.  Pope.  —  Far  and  near,  at  a  distance  and 
close  by ;  throughout  a  whole  region.  —  Far  and  wide,  dis- 
tantly and  broadly;  comprehensively.    "Far  and  wide 
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his  eye  commands."  JUillon.  —  Vrom  far,  from  a  great 
distance ;  from  a  remote  place. 

^^^  Far  often  occurs  in  self-explaining  compounds, 
Bucb  as  /a>--extended,/a»-reaching,/ar-spread. 

Far'-a-bOUt'  (f  ar'a^bouf),  n.  A  going  out  ot  the  way ; 
a  digression.     [Obs.']  Fuller. 

Far'ad  (fSr'Sd),  n.  [From  Michael  Faraday,  the  Eng- 
lish electrician.]  {Elec.)  The  standard  unit  of  electrical 
capacity ;  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  whose  charge, 
having  an  electro-motive  force  of  one  volt,  is  equal  to 
the  amount  of  electricity  which,  with  the  same  electro- 
motive force,  passes  through  one  ohm  in  one  second  ;  the 
capacity,  which,  charged  with  one  coulomb,  gives  an 
electro-motive  force  of  one  volt. 

Far-ad'iC  (fSr-ad'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Michael 
Faraday,  the  distinguished  electrician; — applied  espe- 
cially to  induced  currents  of  electricity,  as  produced  by 
certain  forms  of  inductive  apparatus,  on  account  of 
Faraday's  investigations  of  their  laws. 

Far'a-dism  (fSr'a-dlz'm),  1  re.  {Med.)  The  treat- 
Far' a-dl-za'tlon  (-di-za'shuu),  I  ment  witli  faradic 
or  induced  currents  of  electricity  for  remediil  purposes. 

Far'and  (iSr'und),  re.     See  Fakkand,  71. 

Far'an-dams  (fSf 'an-d5mz),  n.  A  fabric  made  of  silk 
and  wool  or  hair.  Simmonds. 

Far'ant-ly  (-ant-iy),  a.  [See  Farband.]  Orderly; 
comely ;  respectable.     [06«.]  Halliwell. 

Farce  (fars),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Farced  (farst) ;  p. 
pr.  &  1)6.  re.  Farcing  (far'sing).]  [F.  /arch;  L.  jfar- 
cire;  akin  to  Gr.  <f>pa.a-<mv  to  fence  in,  stop  up.  Cf. 
Force  to  stuff,  Diaphragm,  Frequent,  Farcy,  Farse.] 

1.  To  stuff  with  forcemeat ;  hence,  to  fill  with  mingled 
ingredients  ;  to  fill  full ;  to  stutf.     [06.S.] 

The  first  principles  of  religion  should  not  be/arced  with  school 

points  and  private  tenets.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

His  tippet  was  a,ye/arsed  full  of  knives.       Chaucer. 

2.  To  render  fat.     [06s.] 

If  thou  wouldst  farce  thy  lean  ribs.        B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  swell  out  ;  to  render  pompous.     [06i.] 

Farcing  his  letter  with  fustian.  Sandys. 

Farce,  re.     [F.  farce,  from  L.  farsus  (also  sometimes 

farctus),  p.  p.  oifarcire.    See  Farce,  v.  ^]    1.  {Cookery) 

StuflBng,  or  mixture  of  viands,  like  that  used  in  dressing 

a  fowl ;  forcemeat. 

2.  A  low  style  of  comedy ;  a  dramatic  composition 
marked  by  low  humor,  generally  written  with  little  re- 
gard to  regularity  or  method,  and  abounding  with  ludi- 
crous incidents  and  expressions. 

Farce  is  that  in  poetry  which  "  grotesque  "  is  in  a  picture  :  the 
persons  and  actions  of  a  farce  are  all  unnatural,  and  the  man- 
ners false.  Dryden. 

3.  Ridiculous  or  empty  show ;  as,  a  mere  farce.  "  The 
/aree  of  state. "  Pope. 

Farce'ment  (-ment),  re.  Stuffing;  forcemeat.  [06s.] 
They  spoil  a  good  dish  with  .  .  .  unsavory /arcemen^s.  Feltkam. 

Far'ci-cal  (far'sl-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to  farce ;  appro- 
priated to  farce ;  ludicrous  ;  unnatural ;  unreal. 

Thev  deny  the  characters  to  be  farcical,  because  they  are 
actually  in  nature.  Gay. 

— Far'ci-cal-ly,  adi/.  —  Far'cl-oal-ness,  re. 

Far'ci-cal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  disease  called 
farcy.     See  Farot,  re. 

Far'cl-lite  (-lit),  re.  IFarce  +  -lite.'}  {Min.)  Pudding 
stone.     [06s.]  Kirwan. 

FtJ'cinT4r'''M'^-    (^«'--)    Same  as  FARC. 

Far'cing  (-sing),  re.     {Cookery)  Stuffing;  forcemeat. 

Farc'tate  (fark'tat),  a.  [L.  farctus,  p.  p.  of  farcire. 
See  Farce,  v.  t.']  {Bot.)  Stuffed;  filled  solid;  aa,  a 
farctate  leaf,  stem,  or  pericarp  ;  —  opposed  to  tubular  or 
hollow.     [06s.] 

Far'cy  (far'sjr),  ra.  [F.  fardn;  cf.  1,.  farciminum  a 
disease  of  horses,  fr.  farcire.  See  Farce.]  {Far.)  A  con- 
tagious disease  of  horses,  associated  with  painful  ulcer- 
ating enlargements,  esp.  upon  the  head  and  limbs.  It  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  glanders,  and  is  often  fatal.  Called 
also  farcin,  a,nA  farcimen. 

^^  Farcy,  although  more  common  in  horses,  is  com- 
municable to  other  animals  and  to  human  beings. 

Farcy  bud,  a  hard,  prominent  swelling  occurring  upon 
the  cutaneous  surface  in  farcy,  due  to  the  obstruction 
and  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  followed 
by  ulceration.  Youait. 

Fard  (fiird),  re.  [F.,  prob.  fr.  OHG.  gifarii,  gifanuii, 
p.  p.  of  farwjan  to  color,  tinge,  fr.  farawa  color,  G-. 
farbe.l  Paint  used  on  the  face.  [06s.]  "Painted  with 
French /ard."  J.  }Vhiiaker. 

Fard,  V.  t.  [F.  farder  to  paint  one's  face.]  To  paint ; 
—  said  esp.  of  one's  face.     [06s.]  Shenstone. 

II  Far'dage'  (far'dazh'),  re.  [F.  See  Faedel.]  {Naut.) 
See  Dunnage. 

Far'del  (far'del),  n.  [OF.  fardel,  F.  fardeau;  cf.  Sp. 
fardel,  fardillo,  fardo,  TJL.  fardelhis  ;  prob.  fr.  At.  fard 
one  of  the  two  parts  of  an  object  divisible  into  two,  hence, 
one  of  the  two  parts  of  a  camel's  load.  Cf.  Furl.]  A 
bundle  or  little  pack ;  hence,  a  burden.  [06s.]  Skak. 
A  fardel  of  never-ending  misery  and  suspense.    Mayryat. 

Far'del,  v.  t.    To  make  up  in  fardels.    [06s.]  Fuller. 

Far'dlng-bag'  (far'dTng-bSg'),  re.  [Of  uncertain  ori- 
gin ;  cf.  Fardel.]  The  upper  stomach  of  a  cow,  or  other 
ruminant  animal ;  the  rumen. 

Far'ding-dale  (-dal),  re.     A  farthingale.    [06s.] 

Far'dlng-deal  (-del),  n.  [See  Farthing,  and  Deal 
a  part.]  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre  of  land.  [06s.] 
[Written  aXmfarding  dale,  fardingale,  etc.] 

Fare  (far),  v.  i.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Fared  (fSrd) ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Faring.]  [AS./arare  tj  travel,  fare ;  akin  to  OS., 
Goth.,  &  OHG.  faran  to  travel,  go,  D.  varen,  G.  fahren, 
OFries.,  Icel.,  &  Sw. /ara,  Dan.  fare,  Gr.  7ropo9  away 
through,  Tvop8ix6i  a  ferry,  strait,  Tropeueti/  to  convey, 
noofveaBai.  to  go,  march,  jrepav  beyond,  on  the  other 
side,  n-epav  to  pass  through,  L.  peritus  experienced,  par- 
tus port,  Skr.  par  to  bring  over.    V78.    Cf.  Chaffer, 


EMPosnjM,  Fab,,  Ferry,  Ford,  Perxlj   Port  a  harbor. 
Pore,  re.]    1.  Togo;  to  pass;  to  journey;  to  travel. 
So  on  he /ares,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Edeu.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  in  any  state,  or  pass  through  any  experience, 
good  or  bad  ;  to  be  attended  with  any  circumstances  or 
train  of  events,  fortunate  or  unfortunate ;  as,  he  fared 
well,  or  ill. 

So /rtres  the  stag  among  the  enraged  hounds.      Benham. 

I  bid  you  most  heartily  well  to  fare.   Robynson  {Mare's  Utopia^. 

So  fared  the  kniglit  between  two  foes.       Hudibras. 

3.  To  be  treated  or  entertained  at  table,  or  with  bodily 
or  social  comforts  ;  to  live. 

There  was  a  certain  rich  man  which  .  .  .  fared  sumptuously 
every  day.  Luke  xvi.  ly. 

4.  To  happen  well,  or  ill ;  —  used  impersonally  ;  as,  we 
shall  see  how  it  will  fare  with  him. 

So/ares  it  when  with  truth  falsehood  contends.    Milton. 

5.  To  behave  ;  to  conduct  one's  self.     [06s.] 

She/er(/e  [fared]  as  she  would  die.  Chaucer. 

Fare  (fSr),  re.  [AS.  faru  journey,  fr.  faran.  See 
Fare,  1).]    1.  A  journey;  a  passage.     [06s.] 

Tliat  nought  might  stay  his^are.  Spenser. 

2.  The  price  of  passage  or  going  ;  the  sum  paid  or  due 
for  conveying  a  person  by  land  or  water ;  as,  the  fare 
for  crossing  a  river ;  the  fare  in  a  coach  or  by  railway. 

3.  Ado ;  bustle ;  business.     [06s.] 

The  warder  chid  and  made /are.  Chaucer. 

4.  Condition  or  state  of  things  ;  fortune  ;  hap  ;  cheer. 

What /are  f  what  news  abroad  ?  Sltak. 

B.  Food ;  provisions  for  the  table ;  entertainment ;  as, 

coarse /are;  delicious /are.  "Philosophic/are."  Dryden. 

6.  The  person  or  persona  conveyed  in  a  vehicle  ;  as,  a 
full  fare  of  passengers.  A.  Drummond. 

7-  The  catch  of  fish  on  a  fishing  vessel. 

Bill  of  fare.  See  under  Bill.  —  Fare  indicator  or  regis- 
ter, a  device  for  recording  the  number  of  passengers  on 
a  street  car,  etc.  —  Fare  wicket,  (a)  A  gate  or  turnstile 
at  the  entrance  of  toll  bridges,  exhibition  grounds,  etc., 
for  registering  the  number  of  persons  passing  it.  (6)  An 
opening  in  the  door  of  a  street  car  for  purchasing  tickets 
01  the  driver  or  passing  fares  to  the  conductor.      Knight. 

Far'en  (fSr'en),  06s.  p.  p.  of  Fare,  v.  i.  Chaucer. 

Fare'well'  (fSr'wSl'),  interj.  \_Fare  (thou,  you)  -f 
well.}  Go  well ;  good-by  ;  adieu  ; — originally  applied  to 
a  person  departing,  but  by  custom  now  applied  both  to 
those  who  depart  and  those  who  remain.  It  is  often  sep- 
arated by  the  pronoun  ;  as,  fare  you  well ;  and  is  some- 
times used  as  an  expression  of  separation  only ;  as,  fare- 
well the  year ;  farewell,  ye  sweet  groves ;  that  is,  I  bid 
you  farewell. 

So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope,/arew;eZZ  fear.    Milton. 
Fare  thee  well !  and  if  forever, 
Still  forever/rtre  thee  well.  Byron. 


___  The  primary  accent  is  sometimes  placed  on  the 
first  syllable,  especially  in  poetry. 

Fare'well'  (fSr'wel'  or  fSr'wSl'),  re.  1.  A  wish  of 
happiness  or  welfare  at  parting  ;  the  parting  compliment ; 
a  good-by ;  adieu. 

2.  Act  of  departure ;  leave-taking ;  a  last  look  at,  or 
reference  to,  something. 

And  takes  \iex  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun.         Shak. 
Before  I  take  my  farewell  of  the  subject.       Addison. 

Fare'well'  (ftr'wel'),  a.  Parting  ;  valedictory  ;  final ; 
as,  a  farewell  discourse ;  his  farewell  bow. 

Leans  on  his  spear  to  take  his  farewell  view.    Tickell. 

Farewell  rock  (Mining),  the  Millstone  grit ;  —  so  caUed 
because  no  coal  ia  found  worth  working  below  thia  stra- 
tum. It  is  used  for  hearths  of  furnaces,  having  power  to 
resist  intense  heat.  Ore. 

Far'let'  (far'fgf ),  a.  [Far  -\-  fel,  p.  p.  of  Fette.]  Far- 
fetched.   [06s.] 

York  with  his  farfet  policy.  Shak. 

Far'fetch'  (-fgch'),  v.  t.  [Far  -f  fetch.}  To  bring 
from  far  ;  to  seek  out  studiously.     [06s.] 

To  farfetch  the  name  of  Tartar  from  a  Hebrew  word.    Fuller. 

Far'fetch',  re.  Anjiihing  brought  from  far,  or  brought 
about  with  studious  care ;  a  deep  stratagem.  [06s.] 
"  Folitic  farf etches."  Hudibras. 

Far'fetched'  (-fechf ),  a.  1.  Brought  from  far,  or 
from  a  remote  place. 

Every  remedy  contained  a  multitude  of  farfetched  and  heter- 
ogeneous ingredients.  Hawthorne. 

2.  Studiously  sought ;  not  easily  or  naturally  deduced 
or  introduced  ;  forced  ;  strained. 

Fa-ri'na  (fa-ri'na  or  fa-re'na),  re.  [L.,  meal,  flour,  fr. 
far  a  sort  of  grain,  spelt ;  akin  to  B.  barley.}  1.  A 
fine  flour  or  meal  made  from  cereal  grains  or  from  the 
starch  or  fecula  of  vegetablea,  extracted  by  various  proc- 
esses, and  used  in  cookery. 

2.  {Bot.)  Pollen.     [iJ.]  Craig. 

Far'i-na'ceous  (far'i-nS'shiis),   a.     [L.  farinaceus.} 

1.  Consisting  or  made  of  meal  or  flour;  as,  a/aii"na- 
ceotts  diet. 

2.  Yielding  farina  or  flour  ;  as,  farinaceous  seeds. 

3.  Like  meal ;  mealy ;  pertaining  to  meal ;  as,  a,  fari- 
naceous taste,  smell,  or  appearance. 

Far'1-nose'  (fSr'T-nos'),  a.  [L.  farinosus :  cf.  F.  fari- 
neux.}     1.   Yielding  farina  ;  as,  farinose  substances. 

2.  {Bot.  &  Zool.)  Covered  with  a  sort  of  white,  mealy 
powder,  aa  the  leaves  of  aome  poplars,  and  the  body  of 
certain  insects ;  mealy. 

Farl  (fiirl),  V.  t.     Same  as  Furl.     [06s.]  Beati.  &  Ft. 

Far'Ue  (far'lT),  re.  [OE.  ferlich  wonder,  aa  adj., 
strange,  sudden,  fearful,  AS.  fserllc  sudden.  See  Fear.] 
An  unusual  or  unexpected  thing  ;  a  wonder.  See  Perly. 
[06s.  or  Prov.  Eng.}  Drayton. 

Farm  (farm),  re.  [OE.  ferme  rent,  lease,  F.  ferme, 
UL.  firma,  fr.  h.  firmus  firm,  fast,  ^rmore  to  make  firm 
or  fast.  See  Firm,  a.  &  re.]  1.  The  rent  of  land,  —  orig- 
inally paid  by  reservation  of  part  of  its  products.    [06s.] 


2.  The  term  or  tenure  of  a  lease  of  land  for  cultlT». 
tion  ;  a  leasehold.     lObs.} 

It  is  great  willfulness  in  landlords  to  make  any  longer  farms 
to  their  tenants.  Spf:7iser. 

3.  The  land  held  under  lease  and  by  payment  of  rent, 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivation. 

4.  Any  tract  of  land  devoted  to  agricultural  purposes, 
under  the  management  of  a  tenant  or  the  owner. 

(1^°*  In  England  the  ideas  of  a  lease,  a  term,  and  a 
rent,  continue  to  be  in  a  great  degree  inseparable,  even 
from  the  popular  meaning  of  a,  farm,  as  they  are  entirely 
so  from  the  legal  sense.  Burrilt. 

5.  A  district  of  country  leased  (or  farmed)  out  for  the 
collection  of  tie  revenues  of  government. 

The  province  was  divided  into  twelve/arms.      Burke. 

6.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  lease  of  the  imposts  on  particular 
goods;  as,  the  sugar /arni,  the  Bilk  farm. 

Whereas  G.  11.  held  the  farm  of  sugars  upon  a  rent  of  10,000 
marks  per  annum.  State  Trials  (119(1). 

Farm  (farm),  V.  t.    \imp.  &p.  p.  Farmed  (fiirmd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Farming.]     1.  To  lease  or  let  for  an  equiva- 
lent, as  land  for  a  rent ;  to  yield  the  use  of  to  a  tenant, 
on  condition  of  his  returning  a  portion  of  the  proceeds. 
We  are  enforced  to  farm  our  royal  realm.  Shak. 

2.  To  give  up  to  another,  as  an  estate,  a  business,  the 
revenue,  etc.,  on  condition  of  receiving  in  return  a  per- 
centage of  what  it  yields ;  as,  to  farm  the  taxes. 

To  farm  their  subjects  and  their  duties  toward  these.    Burke. 

3.  To  take  at  a  certain  rent  or  rate. 

4.  To  devote  (land)  to  agriculture  ;  to  cultivate,  as 
land  ;  to  till,  aa  a  farm. 

To  farm  let.  To  let  to  farm,  to  lease  on  rent. 

Farm,  v.  i.  To  engage  in  the  business  of  tilling  the 
soil ;  to  labor  as  a  farmer. 

Farm'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  farmed. 

Farm'er  (-er),  ?».  [Cf.  F.  fermier.}  One  who  farms ; 
as :  (a)  One  who  hires  and  cultivates  a  farm ;  a  cultivator 
of  leased  ground ;  a  tenant.  Smart.  (6)  One  who 
is  devoted  to  the  tillage  of  the  soil ;  one  who  cultivates 
a  farm  ;  an  agriculturist ;  a  husbandman,  (c)  One  who 
takes  taxes,  customs,  excise,  or  other  duties,  to  collect, 
either  paying  a  fixed  annual  rent  for  the  privilege,  or 
receiving  a  certain  percentage  of  the  sums  collected ;  as, 
a,  farmer  of  the  revenues,  {d)  {Mining)  The  lord  of  the 
field,  or  one  who  farms  the  lot  and  cope  of  the  crown. 

Farmer-general  [F.  fermier-general],  one  to  whom  the 
right  of  levying  certain  taxes,  in  a  particular  district,  was 
fai-nied  out,  under  the  former  French  monarchy,  for  a 
given  sum  paid  down.  —  Farmers'  satin,  a  light  material  of 
cotton  and  worsted,  used  for  coat  linings.  MeElrath.  — 
The  king's  farmer  (0.  Eng.  Law),  one  to  whom  the  col- 
lection of  a  royal  revenue  was  farmed  out.  Burrill. 

Farm'er-ess,  n.    A  woman  who  farms. 

Farm'er-ship,  re.     Skill  in  farming. 

Farm'er-y  (-y ),  re.  The  buildings  and  yards  necessary 
for  the  business  of  a  farm  ;  a  homestead.     \_Eng.} 

Farm'hOUSe'  (-hous'),  re.  A  dwelling  house  on  a  farm , 
a  farmer's  residence. 

Farm'ing,  a.  Pertaining  to  agriculture  ;  devoted  to, 
adapted  to,  or  engaged  in,  farming  ;  as,  farming  tools  ; 
farming  land  ;  afarming_  community. 

Farm'ing,  re.     The  business  of  cultivating  land. 

Far'most'  (far'mosf),  a.    Most  distant ;  farthest. 

A  spacious  cave  within  its/armos(  part.        Dryden. 

Farm'Stead   (f  arm'sted),  re.     A  farm  with  the  build- 
ings upon  it ;  a  homestead  on  a  farm.  Tennyson. 
With  its  pleasant  groves  &nA  farmsteads.       Carlyle. 

Farm'Stead-ing,  n.     A  farmstead.    [Scot.}        Black. 

Farm'yard'  (-yard'),  re.  The  yard  or  inclosure  attached 
to  a  barn,  or  the  space  inclosed  by  the  farm  buildings. 

Far'ness  (far'nes),  re.  [From  Far,  a.}  The  state 
of  being  far  off ;  distance ;  remoteness,     [i?.]        Grew. 

Far'O  (fSr'o  or  fa'ro),  re.  [Said  to  be  so  called  because 
the  Egyptian  king  Pharaoh  was  formerly  represented 
upon  one  of  the  cards.]  A  gambling  game  at  cards,  in 
which  all  the  other  players  play  againat  the  dealer  or 
banker,  staking  their  money  upon  the  order  in  which  the 
cards  will  lie  and  be  dealt  from  the  pack. 

Faro  bank,  the  capital  which  the  proprietor  of  a  faro 
table  ventures  in  the  game  ;  also,  the  place  where  a  game 
of  faro  is  played.  Boyle. 

Fa'ro-ese'  (fa'r6-ez'),  re.  sing.  &  pi.  An  inhabitant, 
or,  collectively,  inhabitants,  of  the  Faroe  islands. 

Far'-Off'  (far'Sf;  115),  a.  Remote;  as,  the  far-off 
distance.     Cf.  Far  off,  under  Far,  adv. 

Far-rag'i-nous  (lar-raj'i-niSs),  a.  [See  Fakrago.] 
Formed  of  various  materials  ;  mixed ;  as,  a  farraginous 
mountain,     [i?.]  Kirwan. 

A  farraginous  concurrence  of  all  conditions,  tempers,  sexes, 
and  ages.  .^'V  7'.  Browne. 

II  Far-ra'gO  (fSr-ra'go),  re.  IJj.faj-rago,  -aginis,  mixed 
fodder  for  cattle,  mash,  medley,  fr.  far  a  sort  of  grain. 
See  Farina.]  A  mass  composed  of  various  materials 
confusedly  mixed  ;  a  medley  ;  a  mixture. 

A  confounded  farrago  of  doubts,  fears,  hopes,  wishes,  and 
all  the  flimsy  furniture  of  a  country  miss's  brain.         Sheridan. 

Far'rand  (fSr'rand),  n.  [OE.  farand  beautiful ;  cf. 
Gael,  farranta  neat,  stout,  stately ;  or  perh.  akin  to  E. 
fare.}  Manner ;  custom  ;  fashion ;  humor.  [Pror. 
Eng.}     [Written  a\so  farand.}  Grose. 

Far're-a'tion  (fSr're-a'shSn),  re.  [L.  farreatio.} 
Same  as  Confarreation. 

Far'rI-er  (fSv'rT-Sr),  re.  [OE.  ferroiir,  ferrer,  OF, 
ferreor,  ferrier,  LL.  ferrator,  ferrarius  equorum,  from 
ferrare  to  shoe  a  horse,  ./erruni  a  horseshoe,  fr.  L. /er- 
riim  iron.  Cf.  Perreous.]  1.  A  slioer  of  horses;  a 
smith  who  shoes  horses ;  a  horseshoer. 

2.  One  who  professes  to  cure  the  diseases  of  horses ;  a 
veterinary  siu'geon. 

Far'rl-er,  v.  i.  To  practice  as  a  farrier ;  to  carry  on 
the  trade  of  a  farrier.     [06,?.]  Mortimer. 

Far'rl-er-y  {-f),  n.     1.  The  art  of  shoeing  horses. 
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2.  The  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or  mitigating  diseases 
of  horses  and  cattle ;  the  veterinary  art. 

3.  The  place  where  a  smith  shoes  horses. 

Far'row  (far'ro),  n.  \_AS,.  fearh  a  little  pig  ;  akin  to 
OHG.  farh,farah,  pig,  Aha.  farheli  little  pig,  G.  ferkel, 
t>.  varken  pig,  Lith.  parszas,  Olr.  ore,  L.  porous,  Gr. 
7r6pK09.     Cf.  PoKK.]     A  litter  of  pigs.  Shak. 

Far'row,  v,  t,  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fabeowed 
(-rod) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Farkowinq.]  To  bring  forth 
(young)  ;  —  said  only  of  swine.  Tusser. 

Far'row,  a.  [Cf.  Scot,  ferry  cow  a  cow  that  is  not 
with  calf,  D.  vaarhoe,  I'aars,  heifer,  G./drse,  AS.  Jearr 
bull,  G. /arre.  Cf.  Heifer.]  Not  producing  young  in  a 
given  season  or  year ;  —  said  only  of  cows. 

^S^  If  a  cow  has  had  a  calf,  but  fails  in  a  subsequent 
year,  she  is  said  to  be/aiTow,  or  to  zo  faitow. 

Far'ry  (fSr'ry),  n.     A  farrow.     [0J«.]  Perry. 

Farse  (fara),  re.  [See  Faece,  «.]  (Eccl.)  An  addi- 
tion to,  or  a  paraphrase  of,  some  part  of  the  Latin  serv- 
ice in  the  veraacular ;  —  common  in  England  before  the 
Reformation. 

Far'see'ing  (far'se'Tng),  a.  1.  Able  to  see  to  a  great 
distance;  farsighted. 

2.  Having  foresight  as  regards  the  future. 

Far'sight'ed  (far'sit'gd),  a.  1.  Seeing  to  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  hence,  of  good  judgment  regarding  the  remote 
effects  of  actions ;  sagacious. 

2.  (3Ied.)  Hypermetropic. 

Far'sight'ed-ness,  re.    1.  Quality  of  being  farsighted. 

2.  {Med.)  Hypermetropia. 

Far'-stretched'  (far'strechf),  a.  Stretched  beyond 
ordaiary  limits. 

Far'ther  (fiir'tber),  a.,  compar.  of  Fae.  [siiperl.  Far- 
thest (-thest).  See  Further.]  IFot  farrer,  OE.  ferrer, 
compar.  oifar;  confused  with  further.    Cf.  Farthest.] 

1.  More  remote ;  more  distant  than  something  else. 

2.  Tending  to  a  greater  distance ;  beyond  a  certain 
point ;  additional ;  further. 

Before  oui  farther  way  the  fates  allow.         Dryden. 

Let  me  add  a  farther  truth.  Dryden. 

Some/arf/aer  change  awaits  us.  Milton. 

Far'ther,  adv.     1.  At  or  to  a  greater  distance ;  more 

remotely  ;  beyond  ;  as,  let  us  rest  with  what  we  have, 

without  looking /rtrtter. 

2.  Moreover ;  by  way  of  progress  in  treating  a  subject ; 
a&,  farther,  let  us  consider  the  probable  event. 

No  farther,  (used  elliptically  for)  go  no  farther ;  say  no 
more,  etc. 

It  will  be  dangerous  to  go  on.    No  farther  !        Shak. 
Far'ther,  v.  t.    To  help  onward.     [2?.]    See  Further. 
Far'ther-ance  (-ons)^  «.     [06s.]    See  Furtherance. 
Far'ther-more'  (-mor'),  adv.    [Oi«.]    See  Further- 

UORE. 

Far'ther-most'  (-most'),  a.    Most  remote ;  farthest. 

Far'thest  (far'thest),  a.,  superl.  of  Far.  [See  Far- 
ther, and  cf.  Furthest.]  Most  distant  or  remote  ;  as, 
the /artAesi  degree.     See  Fuethest. 

Far'thest,  adv.  At  or  to  the  greatest  distance.  See 
Furthest. 

Far'thing  (far'thTng),  re.  [OE.  ferihing,  AS.  fe6r- 
Sung,tt.  fe6rba  iouTth,fe6r,fe6wer,  four.    See  Four.] 

1.  The  fourth  of  a  penny ;  a  small  copper  coin  of  Great 
Britain,  being  the  fourth  of  a  penny  in  value,  equal  to 
half  a  cent  in  United  States  currency. 

2.  A  very  small  quantity  or  value.     [Ois.] 

In  her  cup  was  no  farthing  seen  of  grease.    Chaucer. 

3.  A  division  of  land.     [06s.] 

Thirty  acres  make  a  farthing  land  ;  niu^  farthings  &  Cornish 
acre  ;  and  four  Cornish  acres  a  knight's  fee.  R.  Carew. 

Far'thin-gale  (far'thtn-gal),  re.  [OE.  vardingale, 
fardingale,  fr.  OP.  vertugale,  verdugade,  F.  vertugade, 
verlugadin,  from  Sp.  verdugado,  being  named  from  its 
hoops,  fr.  verdugo  a  young  shoot  of  a  tree,  fr.  verde 
green,  fr.  L.  viridis.  See  Verdant.]  A  hoop  skirt  or 
hoop  petticoat,  or  a  frame  of  hoops  formed  of  whale- 
bone, or  other  light,  elastic  material,  used  to  extend  the 
petticoat. 

"We  '11  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best,  .  .  . 

"With  ruffs  and  cuffs,  o.nti  farthing aUs  and  things.    Shak. 

II  Fas'ces  (fSs'sez),  n.  pi.     [L.,  pi.  of  fascis  bundle  ; 
cf.  fascia  a  band,   and  Gr.   <^aKeAos    a  bundle.] 
(Horn.  Aniiq.)  A  bundle  of  rods,  having  among   . 
them  an  ax  with  the  blade  projecting,  borne 
before  the  Roman  magistrates  as  a  badge  of 
their  authority. 

Fas'oet  (fas'sgt),  re.  (Glass Making)  A  wire 
basket  on  the  end  of  a  rod  to  carry  glass  bottles, 
etc.,  to  the  annealing  furnace  ;  also,  an  iron  rod 
to  be  thrust  into  the  mouths  of  bottles,  and  used 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  —  called  also  poniee  and 
puniy. 

II  Fas'ci-a  (fasbT-a),  re.  ;  pi.  FAscia;  (-e).  [L., 
a  band  :  cf.  It.  fascia.     See  Fasces,  and  cf.  Fess.] 

1.  A  band,  sash,  or  fillet ;  especially,  in  surgery, 
a  bandage  or  roller. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  flat  member  of  an  order  or  build- 
ing, like  a  flat  band  or  broad  fillet ;  especially,  one 
of  the  three  bands  which  make  up  the  architrave, 
m  the  Ionic  order.     See  Tllust.  of  Column. 

3.  (Anat.)  The  layer  of  loose  tissue,  often  con- 
taining fat,  immediately  beneath  the  skin ;   the 
stronger  layer  of  connective  tissue  covering  and  Fasces, 
investing  all  muscles  ;  an  aponeurosis.  ^ 

4.  (Zool.)  A  broad  and  well-defined  band  of  color. 
Fas'cl-al  (fSsh'T-al),  a.     1.  Pertaining  to  the  fasces. 
2.  (Anat.)  Relating  to  a  fascia. 

Fas'Cl-ate  (fash'T-at),  1  a.  [L.  fasciatus,  p.  p.  olfas- 
Fas'ci-a'ted  (-a'ted),    (     ciare  to  envelop  with  bands, 

fr.  fascia  band.     See  Fasces.]     1.  Bound  with  a  fillet, 

sash,  or  bandage. 
2,  (Bot.)  (a)  Banded  or  compacted  together.  (6)  Flat- 
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Fascicles.  Part  of 
branch  of  Larch  with 
two  Fascicles  of 
Leaves. 


Fascicled  Roots. 


tened  and  laterally  widened,  as  are  often  the  stems  of 
the  garden  cockscomb. 

3.  (Zool.)  Broadly  banded  with 
color. 

Fas'ci-a'tlon  (fSsh'I-a'shun),  re. 
The  act  or  manner  of  binding  up ; 
bandage  ;  also,  the  condition  of  be- 
ing fasciated. 

Fas'oi-cle  (fas'si-k'l),  re.  [L. 
fasciculus,  dim.  of  fascis.  See 
Fasces.]  A  small  bundle  or  collec- 
tion ;  a  compact  cluster ;  as,  a,  fas- 
cicle of  fibers ;  a  fascicle  of  flowers 
or  roots. 

Fas'ci-cled  (-k'ld),  a.    Growing  in  a  bundle,  tuft; 
or  close   cluster ;    as,   the  fascicled 
leaves  of  the  pine  or  larch ;  the  fas- 
cicled roots  of  the  dahlia ;  fascicled 
muscle  fibers ;  fascicled  tufts  of  hair. 

Fas-cic'U-lar  (fas-slk'ii-ler),  a. 
Pertaining  to  a  fascicle  ;  fascicled  ; 
as,  &  fascicular  root. 

Fas-clc'u-lar-ly,  adv.  In  a  fas- 
cicled manner.  Kirwan. 

Fas-clc'u-late  (fSs-slk'u-iat),  i 

Fas-clc'u-la'ted  (-la'tgd),       ]  "■■ 

Grouped  in  a  fascicle ;  fascicled. 

II  Fas-clc'U-lus  (fSs-sik'u-liis), 
re.  /  pi.  Fasciculi  (-b).  [L.  See 
Fascicle.]     1.  A  little  bundle  ;  a  fascicle. 

2.  A  division  of  a  book. 

Fas'cl-nate  (fSs'si-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fasci- 
nated (-na'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fascinatiho  (-na'- 
ting).]  [L.  fascinare;  cf.  Gr.  ^acrxaiVeiv  to  slander,  be- 
witch.] 1.  To  influence  in  an  uncontrollable  manner ; 
to  operate  on  by  some  powerful  or  irresistible  charm  ;  to 
bewitch ;  to  enchant. 

It  has  been  almost  universally  believed  that  . . .  serpents  can 
stupefy  tini  fascinate  the  prey  which  they  are  desirous  to  ob- 
tam.  Griffith  (.Curier}. 

2.  To  excite  and  allure  irresistibly  or  powerfully ;  to 
charm  ;  to  captivate,  as  by  physical  or  mental  charms. 

There  be  none  of  the  passions  that  have  been  noted  to  fasci- 
nate or  bewitch  but  love  and  envy.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  To  charm ;  enrapture ;  captivate ;  enchant ;  be- 
witch ;  attract. 

Fas'ci-na'tlon  (fSs'sT-na'shun),  re.  [L.  fascinaiio: 
cf.  F.  fascination.']  1.  The  act  of  fascinating,  bewitch- 
ing, or  enchanting ;  enchantment ;  witchcraft ;  the  exer- 
cise of  a  powerful  or  irresistible  influence  on  the  affec- 
tions or  passions ;  unseen,  inexplicable  influence. 

The  Turks  hang  old  rags  .  .  .  upon  their  fairest  horses,  and 
other  goodly  creatures,  to  secure  them  asaimt  fascination. 

Waller. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  fascinated. 

3.  That  which  fascinates ;  a  charm  ;  a  spell. 

There  is  a  certain  bewitchery  or  fascination  in  words.   South. 

Fas-Cine'  (fSs-sen'),  re.    [F.,  fr.  L.  fascina  a  bundle  of 
sticks,  fr.  fas- 
cis.   See   Fas- 
ces.]   (Fort.  & 

Engin.)    A  cy-  Pascine. 

iiudrical  brmdle 

of  small  sticks  of  wood,  bound  together,  used  in  raising 
batteries,  filling  ditches,  strengthening  ramparts,  and 
making  parapets;  also  in  revetments  for  river  banks, 
and  in  mats  for  dams,  jetties,  etc. 

Fas'ci-nOUS  (fSs'si-niis),  a.  [L.  fascinum  witchcraft, 
akin  to  fascinare.  See  Fascinate.]  Caused  or  acting 
by  witchcraft.    [06s.]    "  Fascinous  diseases."    Harvey. 

II  Fas-ci'0-la  (fSs-si'o-la),  re.  /  pi.  FASCI0L.E  (-le).  [See 
Fasciole.]  (Anat.)  A  band  of  gray  matter  bordering 
the  fimbria  in  the  brain ;  the  dentate  convolution. 

Wilder. 

Fas'cl-ole  (fSs'sT-ol),  n.  [L.  fasciola  a  little  band- 
age. See  Fascia.]  (Zool.)  A  band  of  minute  tubercles, 
bearing  modified  spines,  on  the  shells  of  spatangoid  sea 
urchins.     See  Spatangoidea. 

Fash  (fash),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fashed  (fSsht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Fashing.]  lOF.  faschier,  F.  facher,  to  anger, 
vex  ;  cf.  Pr.  fasticar,  fastigar,  fr.  L.  fastidium  dislike. 
See  Fastidious.]    To  vex  ;  to  tease  ;  to  trouble.    [(Scot] 

Fash,  re.     Vexation  ;  anxiety ;  care.     [<Seot] 

Without  further/asA  on  my  part.     De  Quincey. 

Fash'ion  (fash'un),  re.  {(yE,.  fasoim,facioun,  shape, 
manner,  P.  fagon,  erig.,  a  making,  fr.  L.  factioa  making, 
fr.  facere  to  make.    See  Fact,  Feat,  and  cf.  Faction.] 

i.  The  make  or  form  of  anything ;  the  style,  shape, 
appearance,  or  mode  of  structure ;  pattern ;  model ;  as, 
the  fashion  of  the  ark,  of  a  coat,  of  a  house,  of  an  altar, 
etc. ;  workmanship ;  execution. 

^h^  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered.    L7ike  ix.  29. 
I  do  not  like  th^  fashion  of  your  garments.  Shak. 

2.  The  prevailing  mode  or  style,  especially  of  dress; 
custom  or  conventional  usage  in  respect  of  dress,  behav- 
ior, etiquette,  etc. ;  particularly,  the  mode  or  style  usual 
among  persons  of  good  breeding;  as,  to  dress,  dance, 
sing,  ride,  etc  ,  in  the  fashion. 

The  innocent  diversions  in  fashion.  Locke. 

As  now  existing,,/asAi07i  is  a  form  of  social  regulation  analo- 
gous to  constitutional  government  as  a  form  of  political  regula- 
tion. //.  Spencer. 

3.  Polite,  fashionable,  or  genteel  life ;  social  position ; 
good  breeding ;  as,  men  of /as/n'ore. 

4.  Mode  of  action ;  method  of  conduct ;  manner  ;  cus- 
tom ;  sort;  way.     "After  his  sour /asAiore."  Shak. 

After  a  fashion,  to  a  certain  extent ;  in  a  sort.  —  Fashion 
piece  iNaut.),  one  of  the  timbers  which  terminate  the 
transom,  and  define  the  shape  of  the  stem.  —  Fashion 
plate,  a  pictorial  design  showmg  the  prevailing  style  or 
a  new  style  of  dress. 

Fash'ion,  v.  t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fashioned   (-iind) ; 


p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pashionino.]     [Cf.  P.  fafonner."]    1.  To 
form  J  to  give  shape  or  figure  to ;  to  mold. 

Here  the  loud  hamtntr fashions  female  toys.         Gay. 

ingenious  art  .  .  . 

Steps  forth  to  fashion  and  refine  the  age.       Covjper, 

2.  To  fit ;  to  adapt ;  to  accommodate  ;  —  with  to. 
Laws  ought  to  hefashixmed  to  the  manners  and  conditions  of 

the  people.  Spenser. 

3.  To  make  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  custom. 

Fashioned  plate  sells  for  more  than  its  weight.     Locke. 

4.  To  forge  or  counterfeit.     [06s.]  Shak. 
Fashioning  needle  (Knitting  Machine),  a  needle  used  for 

widening  or  narrowing  the  work  and  thus  shaping  it. 

Fash'ion-a-ble  (fash'iin-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Conforming  to 
the  fashion  or  established  mode ;  according  with  the  pre- 
vailing form  or  style  ;  as,  a  fashionable  dress. 

2.  Established  or  favored  by  custom  or  use  ;  current ; 
prevailing  at  a  particular  time  ;  as,  the  fashionable  pU- 
losophy ;  fashionable  opinions. 

3.  Observant  of  the  fashion  or  customary  mode ;  dress- 
ing or  behaving  according  to  the  prevailing  iashion ;  as, 
a  fashionable  man. 

4.  Genteel ;  well-bred ;  as,  fashionable  society. 

Time  is  like  afas7tio7iahle  host 
That  slightly  sliakes'liis  parting  guest  by  the  hand.    Shak. 

Fash'ion-a-ble,  re.  A  person  who  conforms  to  the 
fashions  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

Fash'lon-a-ble-ness,  re.     State  of  being  fashionable. 

Fash'ion-a-Wy,  adv.    In  a  fashionable  manner. 

Fash'ioned  (-iind),  a.  Having  a  certain  style  or  fash- 
ion ;  as  old-fashioned ;  new-fashioned. 

Fash'ion-er  (fSsh'iin-er),  re.  One  who  fashions,  forms, 
or  gives  shape  to  anything.     [iJ.] 

The  fashioner  had  accomplished  his  task,a'jd  the  dresses  were 
brought  home.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Fash'ion-ist,  re.  An  obsequious  follower  of  the  modes 
and  fashions.     [iJ.]  Fuller, 

Fash'ion-less,  a.     Having  no  fashion. 

Fash'ion-mon'ger  (-mtin'ger),  re.  One  who  studies 
the  fashions  ;  a,  fop ;  a  dandy.  Marston. 

Fash'ion-mon'ger-ing,  a.  Behaving  like  a  fashion- 
monger.     [S.l  Shak. 

Fas'sa-ite  (fSs'sa-it),  re.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  pyrox- 
ene, from  the  valley  of  Fassa,  in  the  Tyrol. 

Fast  (fast),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fasted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Pasting.]  [AS.  fsestan  ;  akin  to  D.  vasten,  OHG. . 
fasten,  G.  fasten,  Icel.  &  Sw.  fasta,  Dan.  faste,  Goth. ' 
fastan  to  keep,  observe,  fast,  and  prob.  to  E.  fast  firm.] 

1.  To  abstain  from  food  ;  to  omit  to  take  nourishment 
in  whole  or  in  part ;  to  go  hungry. 

Fasting  he  went  to  sleep,  undL  fasting  waked.      Milton. 

2.  To  practice  abstinence  as  a  religious  exercise  ot 
duty;  to  abstain  from  food  voluntarily  for  a  time,  for 
the  mortification  of  the  body  or  appetites,  or  as  a  tokeii 
of  grief,  or  humiliation  and  penitence. 

Thou  didst/as<  and  weep  for  the  child.    2  Sam.  xii.  21. 
Fasting  day,  a  fast  day ;  a  day  of  fasting. 
Fast,  re.      [OE.  faste,  fast;  cf.  AS.  fiesten,  OHG. 
fasta,  G.  faste.    See  Past,  v.  t.]     1.  Abstinence  from 
food  J  omission  to  take  nourishment. 

Surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast.  Shak 

2.  Voluntary  abstinence  from  food,  or  certain  kindj 
of  food,  for  a  space  of  time,  as  a  spiritual  discipline,  or  as 
a  token  of  religious  humiliation. 

3.  A  time  of  fasting,  whether  a  day,  week,  or  longer 
time  ;  a  period  of  abstinence  from  food  or  certain  kinds 
of  food  ;  as,  an  annual  fast. 

Fast  day,  a  day  appointed  for  fasting,  humiliation,  and 
religious  offices  as  a  means  of  invoking  the  favor  of  God. 
—  To  break  one's  feet,  to  put  an  end  to  a  period  of  absti- 
nence by  taking  food ;  especially,  to  take  one's  morning 
meal;  to  breakfast.  Shak. 

Fast,  a.  [Compar.  Faster  (-er) ;  superl.  Fastest 
(-Sst).]  [OE.,  firm,  strong,  not  loose,  AS.  faest;  akin  to 
OS.  fast,  D.  vast,  OBG.  fasti,  festi,  G.  fest,  Icel.  fastr, 
Sw.  &  Dan.  fast,  and  perh.  to  E.  fetter.  The  sense 
swift  comes  from  the  idea  of  keeping  close  to  what  is 
pursued  ;  a  Scandinaviaxi  use.  Cf.  Fast,  adv..  Past,  v.. 
Avast.]  1.  Firmly  fixed  ;  closely  adhering;  made  firm  ; 
not  loose,  unstable,  or  easily  moved ;  immovable ;  as,  to 
make  fast  the  door. 

There  is  an  order  that  keeps  things  fast.  Burke, 

2.  Firm  against  attack ;  fortified  by  nature  or  art ; 
impregnable ;  strong. 

Outlaws  .  .  .  lurking  in  woods  tind  fast  places.    Spenser, 

3.  Firm  in  adherence ;  steadfast ;  not  easily  separated 
or  alienated;  faitbJul;  as,  a /as<  friend. 

4.  Permanent ;  not  liable  to  fade  by  exposure  to  ai? 
or  by  washing ;  durable ;  lasting  ;  as,  fast  colors. 

5.  Tenacious;  retentive.     [06s.] 

Roses,  damask  and  red,  are  fast  flowers  of  their  smells.    Bacon. 

6.  Not  easily  disturbed  or  broken  ;  deep ;  sound. 

All  this  while  in  a  most /as;  sleep.  Shak. 

7.  Moving  rapidly ;  quick  in  motion ;  rapid  ;  swift ;  as, 
a  fast  horse. 

8.  Given  to  pleasure  seeking;  disregardful  of  restraint : 
reckless  ;  wild ;  dissipated  ;  dissolute  ;  as,  a  fast  man ; 
a  fast  liver.  Thackeray. 

Fast  and  loose,  now  cohering,  now  disjoined;  inconstant, 
esp.  in  the  phrases  to  plat/  at  fast  and  loose,  to  play  fasr 
and  loose,  to  act  with  giddy  or  reckless  inconstancy  cr 
in  a  tricky  manner ;  to  say  one  thing  and  do  another. 
"  Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith."  Shak. —  Vast  and  loosb 
pulleys  (Mach.),  two  pulleys  placed  side  by  side  on  a  re- 
volving shaft,  which  is  driven  from  another  shaft  by  a 
band,  and  arranged  to  disengage  and  reengage  the  ma- 
chinery driven  thereby.  When  the  machinery  is  to  be  , 
stopped,  the  band  is  transferred  from  the  pulley  fixed  to 
the  shaft  to  the  pulley  which  revolves  freely  upon  it, 
and  vice  versa.  —  Hard  and  fact  (Naut.),  so  completely 
aground  as  to  be  immovable.  —  To  make  fast  (Jfaui.),  to 
make  secure ;  to  fasten  firmly,  as  a  vessel,  a  rope,  or  a 
door. 
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Fast  (fast),  adv.  [OE.  faste  firmly,  strongly,  quickly, 
.AS.  fseste.  See  Fast,  a.]  1.  In  a  fast,  fixed,  or  firmly 
■  established  manner;  fixedly;  firmly;  immovably. 

We  will  bind  thee/aii.  Judg.  xv.  13. 

2.  In  a  fast  or  rapid  manner  ;  quickly ;  swiftly ;  ex- 
travagantly; wildly;  as,  to  run/aii/  to  live  fast. 

Fast  by,  or  Fast  beside,  close  or  near  to  ;  near  at  hand. 
He,  after  Eve  seduced,  unminded  slunk 
Into  the  woodyosi  b;/.  Milton, 

Fast  by  the  throne  obsequious  Fame  resides.        Pope. 

Fast,  n.  That  which  fastens  or  holds  ;  especially, 
(Naut.)  a  mooring  rope,  hawser,  or  chain ;  —  called,  ac- 
cording to  its  position,  a  bow,  head,  quarter,  breast,  or 
Ste7^7l  fast ;  also,  a  post  on  a  pier  around  which  hawsers 
are  passed  in  mooring. 

Fas'ten  (fas''n),  v.  t.  [imj).  &  p.  p.  Fastened  (-'nd) ; 
p.pr.  &vb.  n.  FASTENiNQ(-'n-ing).]  \_^?}.  fsestnian  ;  akin 
to  OHG.  festinoii.  See  Past,  a.]  1.  To  fix  firmly  ;  to 
make  fast ;  to  secure,  as  by  a  knot,  lock,  bolt,  etc.  ;  as, 
to  fasten  a  chain  to  the  feet ;  to  fasten  a  door  or  window. 

2.  To  cause  to  hold  togetlier  or  to  something  else  ;  to 
attach  or  unite  firmly  ;  to  cause  to  cleave  to  something, 
or  to  cleave  together,  by  any  means;  as,  to  fasten  boards 
together  with  nails  or  cords ;  to  fasten  anything  in  our 
thoughts. 

Tlie  words  Whig  and  Tor^  liave  been  pressed  to  the  service 
of  many  suecessions  of  parties,  with  very  different  ideas  /as- 
tened  to  them.  Swtft. 

3.  To  cause  to  take  close  effect ;  to  make  to  tell ;  to 
lay  on ;  as,  to /arfen  a  blow.     [Ofc.]  Dryden. 

If  I  (i^n  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him.  Shak. 

To  fasten   a  charge,  or  a  crime,   upon  one,  to  make  his 

guilt  certain,  or  so  probable  as  to  be  generally  believed. 

—  To  fasten  one's  eyes  upon,  to  look  upon  steadily  with- 
out cessation.    Acts  iii.  4. 

Syn.  —  To  fix ;  cement ;  stick  ;  link ;  affix  ;  annex. 

Fas'ten,  v.  i.  To  fix  one's  self ;  to  take  firm  hold ; 
to  clinch ;  to  cling. 

A  horse  leech  will  hardly  fasten  on  a  fish.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fas'ten-er  (fas''u-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
makes  fast  or  firm. 

Fas'ten-ing  (fas"n-ing),  n.  Anything  that  binds  and 
makes  fast,  as  a  lock,  catch,  bolt,  bar,  buckle,  etc. 

Fast'er  (f ast'er),  re.     One  who  abstains  from  food. 

Fast'-hand'ed  (fast'hand'Sd),  a.  Close  -  handed  ; 
•close-fisted;  covetous;  avaricious.     iObs."]  Bacon. 

II  Fas'tl  (fSs'ti),  re.  pi.  [L.]  1.  The  Roman  calendar, 
which  gave  the  days  for  festivals,  courts,  etc.,  corre- 
sponding to  a  modern  almanac. 

2    Records  or  registers  of  important  events. 

Fas-tid'1-OS'l-ty  (fSs-tid'I-os'i-ty),  n.  Fastidiousness; 
equeamishness.     [06s.]  Swift. 

Fas-tld'i-OUS  (fSs-tid'i-us),  a.  [L.  fastidiosus  dis- 
dainful, fr.  fastidium  loathing,  aversion,  perh.  fr.  fastus 
arrogance  (of  uncertain  origin)  -\-  taedium  loathing.  Cf . 
Tedious,  Fash.]  Difficult  to  please  ;  delicate  to  a  fault ; 
suited  with  difficulty  ;  squeamish  ;  as,  a  fastidious  mind 
or  ear ;  a  fastidious  appetite. 

Proud  youth  !  fastidious  of  the  lower  world.        Yoimg. 

Syn.  —  Squeamish  ;  critical ;  overuice  ;  difficult ;  punc- 
tlUous.  —  Fastidious,  Squeamish.  We  call  a  person  fas- 
tidious when  his  taste  or  feelings  are  offended  by  trifling 
defects  or  errors  ;  we  call  him  squeamish  when  he  is  ex- 
cessivelj'  nice  or  critical  on  minor  points,  and  also  when 
he  is  overscrupulous  as  to  questions  of  duty.  "  Who- 
ever examines  his  own  imperfections  will  cease  to  be 
fastidious ;  whoever  restrains  his  caprice  and  scrupu- 
losity will  cease  to  be  squeamish."    Crabb. 

—  Fas-tld'i-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Fas-tld'1-ous-ness,  n. 
Fas-tig'i-ate  (fSs-tlj'I-at),  )  a.    [L.  fastigium 
Fas-tlg'1-a'ted  (-a'ted),       )      gable  end,  top, 

height,  summit.]    1.  Narrowing  towards  the  top. 

2.  {Bot.)  Clustered,  parallel,  and  upright,  as 
the  branches  of  the  Lombardy  poplar  ;  pointed. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  United  into  a  conical  bundle,  or 
into  a  bundle  with  an  enlarged  head,  like  a  sheaf 
Of  wheat. 

Fast'lsh  (fast'Tsh),  a.    Rather  fast;   also, 
somewhat  dissipated.     [CoHog.]      Thackeray. 

Fast'ly,  adv.    Firmly ;  surely. 

Fast'ness,  n.  [AS.  fasstnes,  fr.  fsest  fast.  See  Fast, 
a.J  1.  The  state  of  being  fast  and  firm ;  firmness  ;  fixed- 
ness ;  security ;  faithfulness. 

All  .  .  .  places  of  fastness  [are]  laid  open.    Sir  J.  Vavies. 

2.  A  fast  place ;  a  stronghold  ;  a  fortress  or  fort ;  a 
secure  retreat ;  a  castle  ;  as,  the  enemy  retired  to  their 
fastnesses  in  the  mountains. 

3.  Conciseness  of  style.     [Ote.]  Ascham. 

4.  The  state  of  being  fast  or  swift. 

Fas'tU-OUS  (fas'tiJ-iis  ;  135),  a.  [L.  fastuosus,  from 
fastus  haughtiness,  pride :  cf.  F.  fastueux.']  Proud  ; 
haughty  ;  disdainful.  [Oij.]  Barrow.  —  Fas'tU-OUS- 
ness,  re.     [06«.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Fat  (fat),  re.  [See  Vat,  «.]  1.  A  large  tub,  cistern, 
or  vessel ;  a  vat.     lObs.'] 

The/a/.s  shall  overflow  with  wine  and  oil.      Joel  ii.  24. 

2.  A  measure  of  quantity,  differing  for  different  com- 
modities.    [Obs.2  Hebert. 

Fat,  a.  [Compar.  Fatter  (-ter) ;  superl.  Fattest 
(-test).]  [AS.  fsett ;  akin  to  D.  vet,  G.  fett,  feist,  Icel. 
feitr,  Sw.  fet,  Dan.  fed,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  jriSaf  spring, 
fountain,  TriSiieij/  to  gush  forth,  witav  fat,  Skr.  pi  to 
swell.]  1.  Abounding  with  fat;  as:  (a)  Fleshy;  char- 
acterized by  fatness  ;  plump ;  corpulent ;  not  lean ;  as, 
a/a/ man;  a, fat  ox.  (6)  Oily  ;  greasy ;  unctuous;  rich; 
—  said  of  food. 

2.  Exhibiting  the  qualities  of  a  fat  animal ;  coarse ; 
heavy  ;  gross  ;  dull ;  stupid. 

Making  our  western  wits/a?  and  mean.      Emerson. 
Make  the  heart  of  this  people/a(.  7s.  vi.  10. 

3.  Fertile;  productive;  as,  a /a<  soil;  a /a< pasture. 

4.  Rich  ;  producing  a  large  income ;  desirable  ;  as,  a 
■     W  benefice  ;  a/a<  office;  a/«(job. 

Now  parson  of  Troston,  a  fat  living  in  Suffolk.    Carlyle. 


B.  Abounding  in  riches ;  affluent ;  fortimate.    [06*.] 

Persons  grown/a(  and  wealthy  by  long  impostures.  Swift. 

6.  {Typog.)  Of  a  character  which  enables  the  compos- 
itor to  make  large  wages  ;  —  said  of  matter  containing 
blank,  cuts,  or  many  leads,  etc. ;  as,  a  fat  take ;  a  fat 
page. 

Fat  lute,  a  mixture  of  pipe  clay  and  oil  for  filling  joints. 

Fat  (fat),  n.  1.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  An  oily  liquid  or 
greasy  substance  making  up  the  main  bulk  of  the  adipose 
tissue  of  animals,  and  widely  distributed  in  the  seeds  of 
plants.     See  Adipose  tissue,  imder  Adipose. 

11^°'  Animal  fats  are  composed  mainly  of  three  distinct 
fats,  trisiearin,  tHpalmitin,  and  triolein,  mixed  in  vary- 
ing proportions.  As  olein  is  Uquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, while  the  other  two  fats  are  soUd,  it  follows  that 
the  consistency  or  hardness  of  fats  depends  upon  the  rel- 
ative proportion  of  the  three  individual  fats.  During 
the  lite  of  an  animal,  tlie  fat  is  maUily  in  a  liquid  state 
in  the  fat  cells,  owing  to  the  solubihty  of  the  two  solid 
fats  in  the  more  liquid  olein  at  the  body  temperature. 
Chemically,  fats  are  composed  of  a  fatty  acid,  as  stearic, 
palmitic,  oleic,  etc.,  imited  with  glyceryl.  In  butter  fat, 
olein  and  palmitiii  predominate,  mixed  %vith  another  fat 
characteristic  of  butter,  butyrin.  In  the  vegetable  king- 
dom many  other  fats  or  glycerides  are  to  oe  found,  as 
myristin  from  nutmegs,  a  glyceride  of  lauric  acid  in  the 
fat  of  the  bay  tree,  etc. 

2.  The  best  or  richest  productions ;  the  best  part ;  as, 
to  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

3.  (Typog.)  Work  containing  much  blank,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, and,  therefore,  profitable  to  the  compositor. 

Fat  acid.  (Chem.)  See  Sebacic  acid,  under  Sebacic. — 
Fat  series,  Fatty  series  ( Chem . ),  the  series  of  the  parafflne 
hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives ;  the  marsh  gas  or 
m'ethane  series.  —Natural  fats  (Chem.),  the  group  of  oily 
substances  of  natural  occurrence,  as  butter,  lard,  tallow, 
etc.,  as  distinguished  from  certain  fatlike  substances  of 
artificial  production,  as  paraffin.  Most  natural  fats  are 
essentially  mixtures  of  triglycerides  of  fatty  acids. 

Fat,  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fatted  (-tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Fattino  (-ting).]  [OE.  fatten,  AS.  faettian.  See 
Fat,  a.,  and  cf.  Fatten.]  To  make  fat;  to  fatten;  to 
make  plump  and  fleshy  with  abundant  food ;  as,  to  fat 
fowls  or  sheep. 

We/a(  all  creatures  else  to/a(  us.  Slialc. 

Fat,  f .  i.    To  grow  fat,  plump,  and  fleshy. 
An  old  oxfats  as  well,  and  is  as  good,  as  a  young  one. 

Mo7'iini£r. 

Fa'tal  (f a'tal),  a.  [L.  fatalis,  f r.  fatum  :  cf .  F.  fatal. 
See  Fate.]  1.  Proceeding  from,  or  appointed  by,  fate 
or  destiny ;  necessary  ;  inevitable,     [if.] 

These  things  tire  fatal  and  necessary.         Tillotson. 
It  was/a(oZ  to  the  king  to  fight  for  his  money.      Bacon. 

2.  Foreboding  death  or  great  disaster,     [i?.] 

That/a(a?  screech  owl  to  our  house 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours.        Shah. 

3.  Causing  death  or  destruction ;  deadly ;  mortal ;  de- 
structive ;  calamitous  ;  as,  a  fatal  wound  ;  a  fatal  dis- 
ease ;  a  fatal  day  ;  a,  fatal  error. 

Fa'tal-ism  (fa'tal-Tz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  fatalisme.']  The 
doctrine  that  aU  things  are  subject  to  fate,'  or  that  they 
take  place  by  inevitable  necessity. 

Fa'tal-lst,  re.  [Cf.  F.  fataliste.'\  One  who  maintains 
that  all  things  happen  by  inevitable  necessity. 

Fa'tal-is'tlc  (-is'tik),  a.  Implying,  or  partaking  of 
the  nature  of,  fatalism. 

Fa-tal'1-ty  (fa-tai'I-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Fatalities  (-tiz).  [L. 
fatalitas :  cf.  F.fatalite.]  1.  The  state  of  being  fatal, 
or  proceeding  from  destiny  ;  invincible  necessity,  supe- 
rior to,  and  independent  of,  free  and  rational  control. 

The  Stoics  held  a,  fatality,  and'a  fixed,  unalterable  course  of 
events.  South. 

2.  The  state  of  being  fatal ;  tendency  to  destruction 
or  danger,  as  if  by  decree  of  fate  ;  mortality. 

The  year  sixty-three  is  conceived  to  carry  with  it  the  most 

considerable./'aro;i(y.  Sir  T.Browne. 

By  a  strange  fatality  men  suffer  their  dissenting. 

Eikon  Basilike. 

3.  That  which  is  decreed  by  fate  or  which  is  fatal ; 
a  fatal  event.  Dryden. 

Fa'tal-ly  (fa'tal-ly),  ad'y.  1.  In  a  manner  proceeding 
from,  or  determined  by,  fate.  '  Bentley. 

2.  In  a  manner  issuing  in  death  or  ruin ;  mortally ; 
destructively ;  as,  fatally  deceived  or  wounded. 
Fa'tal-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  fatal.         Johnson. 
il  Fa'ta    Mor-ga'na    (fa'ta    m8r-ga'na).     [It.  ;  —  so 
called  because  this  phenomenon  was  looked  upon  as  the 
work  of  a  feiry  (It.  fata)  of  the  name  of  Morgana.     See 
Faiky.]     a  kind  of  mirage  by  which  distant  objects  ap- 
pear inverted,  distorted,  displaced,  or  multiplied.     It  is 
noticed   particularly  at  the  Straits  of  Messina,  between 
Calabria  and  Sicily. 
Fat'back'  (fat'bSk'),  n.     (Zool.)  The  menhaden. 
Fat'-brained'  (fat'brand'),  a.     Dull  of  apprehension. 
Fate  (fat),  re.     [L.  fatum  a  prophetic  declaration,  ora- 
cle, what  is  ordained  by  the  gods,  destiny,  fate,  fr.  fori 
to  speak ;  cf.  OF.  fat.    See  Fame,  Fable,  Ban,  and  cf . 
1st  Fay,  Faiky.]     1.  A  fixed  decree  by  which  the  order 
of  things  is  prescribed ;  the  immutable  law  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  inevitable  necessity ;  the  force  by  which  all  exist- 
ence is  determined  and  conditioned. 

Necessity  and  chance 
Approach  not  me  ;  and  what  I  will  Ufafe.         Milton. 
Beyond  and  above  the  Olympian  gods  lay  the  silent,  brood- 
ing, everhiBting/ate  of  whicli  victim  and  tyrant  were  alike  the 
instruments.  Froude. 

2.  Appointed  lot ;  allotted  life ;  arranged  or  predeter- 
mined event ;  destiny  ;  especially,  the  final  lot ;  doom  ; 
ruin ;  death. 

The  great,  th'  important  day,  big  with  the/a«e 
Of  Cato  and  of  Home.  Addison. 

Our  wills  an(l/«/es  do  so  contrary  run 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown.  Skak. 

The  whizzing  arrow  sings, 
And  bears  thy./a(t',  Antmous,  on  its  wings.  Pope. 


3.  The  element  of  chance  iv.  the  affairs  of  life ;  the 
unforeseen  and  imestimated  conditions  considered  as  a 
force  shaping  events;  fortune;  esp.,  opposing  circum- 
stances against  which  it  is  useless  to  struggle ;  as,  fate 
was,  or  thefates  were,  against  him. 

A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate.     Pope. 

Sometimes  an  hour  of  Faie'.'^  serenest  weather  strikes  through 

our  changeful  sky  its  coming  beams.  B.  Taylor. 

4.  pi.  [L.  Fata,  pi.  of  fatum.l  (Myth.)  The  three 
goddesses,  Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  sometimes 
called  the  Destinies,  or  Parcx,  who  were  supposed  to 
determine  the  course  of  human  life.  They  are  repre- 
sented, one  as  holding  the  distaff,  a  second  as  spinning, 
and  the  third  as  cutting  off  the  thread. 

11;^"  Among  all  nations  it  has  been  common  to  speak  of 
fate  or  destiny  as  a  power  superior  to  gods  and  men  — 
swaying  all  things  irresistibly.  This  may  be  called  the 
fate  of  poets  and  my thologists.  Pliilosophical  fate  is  the 
sum  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  the  product  of  eternal 
intelligence  and  the  blind  properties  of  matter.  Theo- 
logical fate  represents  Deity  as  above  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  ordaining  all  things  according  to  his  will  —  the  ex- 
pression of  that  will  being  the  law.  Krauth-Fleming. 

Syn.  —  Destiny  ;  lot ;  doom  ;  fortune  ;  chance. 

Fat'ed  (fat'ed),  p.  p.  &  a.     1.  Decreed  by  fate  ;  des- 
tined; doomed  ;  as,  he  was/a/erf  to  rule  a  factious  people. 
One  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose.  Shak. 

2.  Invested  with  the  power  of  determining  destiny. 
\_Obs.']     "The  fated  sky."  Shak. 

3.  Exempted  by  fate.     lObs.  or  iJ.]  Dryden. 
Fate'Jul  (fat'fiil),  a.     1.  Having  the  power  of  serving 

or  accomplishing  fate.    "  The  fateful  steel."  J.  Barlow. 
2.  Significant  of  fate ;  ominous. 

The  fateful  cawings  of  the  crow.       Longfellow. 

—  Fate'f ul-ly,  adv.  —  Fate'ful-ness,  n. 

Fat'head'  (fat'hed'),  n.  {Zobl.)  (a)  A  cyprinoid  fish 
of  the  Mississippi  valley  (Pimephales  promelas);  — 
called  also  black-headed  minnow.  (6)  A  labroid  food 
fish  of  California ;  the  redfish. 

Fa'ther  (fa'ther),  n.  [OE.  fader,  AS.  feeder;  akin  to 
OS.  fadar,  D.  vader,  OHG.  fatar,  G.  voter,  Icel.  faSir, 
Sw.  &  Dan.  fader,  Olr.  athir,  L.  pater,  Gr.  iraTrip,  Skr. 
^«r,  perh.  fr.  Skr.  ^(t  to  protect.  V75,  247.  Cf.  Papa, 
Paternal,  Patriot,  Potential,  Pabulum.]  1.  One  who 
has  begotten  a  child,  whether  son  or  daughter ;  a  gener- 
ator ;  a  male  parent. 

A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad/«;fter.         Prov.  x.  1, 

2.  A  male  ancestor  more  remote  than  a  parent ;  a 
progenitor  ;  especially,  a  first  ancestor  ;  a  founder  of  a 
race  or  family  ;  —  in  the  plural,  fathers,  ancestors. 

David  slept  with  h\^  futtiers.        \  Kings  ii.Vi. 
Abraham,  who  is  ihe  father  of  us  all.    JRoni.  iv.  16. 

3.  One  who  performs  the  offices  of  a  parent  by  main- 
tenance, affectionate  care,  counsel,  or  protection. 

I  was  a  father  to  the  poor.  Job  xxix.  16. 

He  hath  made  me  a  fathei-  to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  his 

house.  Gen.  xlv.  8. 

4.  A  respectful  mode  of  address  to  an  old  man. 

And  Joash  the  king  of  Israel  came  down  unto  him  [Elisha], 
.  .  .  and  said,  O  my ya//*er,  my /ai/ier.'  2  Kings  xiii.  Xi. 

5.  A  senator  of  ancient  Rome. 

6.  A  dignitary  of  the  church,  a  superior  of  a  convent, 
a  confessor  (called  also  father  confessor),  or  a  priest ; 
also,  the  eldest  member  of  a  profession,  or  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  etc. 

Bless  you,  good  father  friar  I  Shak. 

7.  One  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
first  centuries  after  Christ ;  —  often  spoken  of  collect- 
ively as  the  Fathers ;  as,  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  apostolic 
Fathers. 

8.  One  who,  or  that  which,  gives  origin ;  an  originator ; 
a  producer,  author,  or  contriver ;  the  first  to  practice 
any  art,  profession,  or  occupation ;  a  distinguished  ex- 
ample or  teacher. 

The /a</ie)-  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ.  Gen.  iv.  21. 

Might  he  the  fattier  of  all  them  that  believe.     Rom.  iv.  11. 

Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought.      Sliak. 

The  fattier  of  good  news.  Shak. 

9.  The  Supreme  Being  and  Creator ;  God  ;  in  theology, 
the  first  person  in  the  Trinity. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven.        Matt.  vi.  9. 
Now  had  the  almighty  Fattier  from  above  .  .  . 
Bent  down  his  eye.  Milton. 

Adoptive  father,  one  who  adopts  the  child  of  another, 
treating  it  as  his  own. —  Apostolic  fathers.  Conscript  fathers, 
etc.  See  under  Apostolic,  Conscript,  etc.  —  Father  in 
God,  a  title  given  to  bishops.  —  Father  of  lies,  the  Devil.  — 
Father  of  the  bar,  the  oldest  practitioner  at  the  bar.  — 
Fathers  of  the  city,  the  aldermen.  —  Father  of  the  Faithful. 
(a)  Abraham.  Horn.  iv.  Gal.  iii.  6-9.  (/<i  Mohammed,  or 
one  of  the  sultans,  his  successors.  —  Father  of  the  house, 
the  member  of  a  legislative  body  who  has  had  the  long- 
est continuous  service.  —  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  a 
title  given  to  archbishops  and  metropolitans,  as  to  the 
archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  ^  ork.  —  Natural  father, 
the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child.  — Futative  father,  one 
who  is  presumed  to  be  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  ; 
the  supposed  father.  —  Spiritual  father.  («)  A  religious 
teacher  or  guide,  esp.  one  instrumental  in  leading  a  soul 
to  God.  (0)  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  priest  who  hears  confession  in 
the  sacrament  of  penance.  —  The  Holy  Father  (ii!.  ('.  Ch.), 
the  pope. 

Fa'ther  (fa'tlier),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fathered 
(-tiierd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fathering.]  1.  To  make  one's 
self  the  father  of ;  to  beget. 

Cowards/o?/(fr  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base.    Shak. 

2.  To  take  as  one's  own  child  ;  to  adopt ;  hence,  to  as- 
sume as  one's  ovm  work  ;  to  acknowledge  one's  self  au- 
thor of  or  responsible  for  (a  statement,  policy,  etc.). 

Men  of  wit 
Ollen  fathered  what  he  writ.  Swift. 

3.  To  provide  with  a  father.     [iJ.] 

'  Think  you  I  am  no  stronserthan  mv  sex. 

Being  &o  fathered  and  so  liusbauded"?  Shak. 
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To  lather  on  or  apon,  to  ascribe  to,  or  charge  upon,  as 
one's  oli'sprmg  or  work ;  to  put  or  lay  upon  as  being  re- 
sponsible. "Nothing  can  be  so  uncouth  or  extravagant, 
which  may  not  be  fathered  on  some  fetch  of  wit,  or  some 
caprice  of  humor."    Barrow. 

Fa'ther-hood  (fa'ther-hood),  re.  The  state  of  being  a 
father  ;  the  character  or  authority  of  a  father ;  paternity. 

Fa'ther-ln-law'  (-in-la'),  n. ;  pi.  Fatheks-ln-law 
(fa'therz-).  The  father  of  one's  husband  or  wife ;  —  cor- 
relative to  son-in-law  and  daughter-in-law. 

(t^^"  A  man  who  marries  a  woman  having  children  al- 
ready, is  sometimes,  though  erroneously,  called  their 
father-in-law. 

Fa'ther-land'  (-15nd'),  n.  [Imitated  fr.  D.  vaderland. 
See  Fateek,  and  Laud.]  One's  native  land  ;  the  native 
land  of  one's  fathers  or  ancestors. 

Fa'ther-lash'er  (-lash'er),  n.    (Zodl.)  A  European 
marine   fish   {C otitis 
bubalis),  allied  to  the 
sculpin  ;  —  called  also 
lucky  proach. 

Fa'ther-less,  a. 

1.  Destitute  of  a  liv- 
ing father ;  as,  a,  father- 
less child. 

2.  Without  a  known 
author.      Beau.  &  Ft. 

Fa'ther-less-ness, 
n.  Tlie  state  of  being 
without  a  father.  Father-lasher  ( Cottus  btibalis).  OQ 

Fa'ther-U-ness  (-li-nes),  n.  [From  Fatheely.]  The 
qualities  of  a  father;  parental  kindness,  care,  etc. 

Fa'ther  long'legs'  (long'lSgz';  115).  {Zodl.)  See 
Daddy  lonslegs,  2. 

Fa'ther-ly,  a.  1.  Like  a  father  in  affection  and  care ; 
paternal ;  tender  ;  protecting ;  careful. 

You  have  showed  a  tender, ,;a^/ierZ//  regard.         Shdk. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  father. 

Fa'ther-ly,  adv.     in  the  manner  of  a  father,     [i?.] 

Thus  Adam,/a(Aer?i/  displeased.  Jlilton. 

Fa'ther-shlp,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  father ;  father- 
hood ;  paternity 

Fatb'om  (fath'tim),  n.  [OE.  fadme,  faSme,  AS. 
fseSm  fathom,  the  embracing  arms ;  akin  to  OS.  fadmos 
the  outstretched  arms,  D.  vadem,  vaam,  fathom,  OHG. 
Jadam,  fadum,  G.  faden  fathom,  thread,  Icel.  faSmr 
fathom,  Sw.  famn,  Dan.  favn;  cf.  Gr.  Treravvvvai  to 
spread  out,  TrexaAos  outspread,  flat,  L.  patere  to  lie  open, 
extend.  Cf.  Patent,  Petal.]  1.  A  measure  of  length, 
containing  six  feet ;  the  space  to  which  a  man  can  extend 
his  arms  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  measuring  cables,  cordage, 
Bnd  the  depth  of  navigable  water  by  soimdings. 

2.  The  measure  or  extent  of  one's  capacity ;  depth,  as 
of  intellect;  profundity;  reach;  penetration.     lE.J 
Another  of  his/atkom  they  have  none 
To  lead  their  business.  Shak. 

Fath'om,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Fathomed  (-umd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Fathoming.]  1.  To  encompass  with  the 
arms  extended  or  encircling ;  to  measure  by  throwing 
the  arms  about ;  to  span.     [Ofc.]  Purchas. 

2.  To  measure  by  a  sounding  line  ;  especially,  to  sound 
the  depth  of  ;  to  penetrate,  measure,  and  comprehend ; 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of.  Dryden. 

The  page  of  life  that  was  spread  out  before  me  seemed  dull 
and  commonplace,  only  because  I  had  not  fathomed  its  deeper 
import.  Hawthorne. 

Fath'om-a-ble  (-a-b'I),  a.  Capable  of  being  fathomed. 

Fath'om-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  fathoms. 

Fath'om-less,  a.  1.  Incapable  of  being  fathomed ;  im- 
measurable ;  that  can  not  be  sounded. 

And  buckle  in  a  waist  lao'ai  fathomless.  Shak. 

2.  Incomprehensible. 

The /a?/iom?ess  absurdity.  Milton. 

Pa-tld'i-cal  (fa-tld'T-kal),  a.  [L.  faiidicus;  fatum 
fate  +  dicere  to  say,  tell.]  Having  power  to  foretell  fu- 
ture events  ;  prophetic  ;  fatiloquent ;  as,  the  fatidical 
oak.     [iJ.]    Howell. —Ta.-tiA.'i-C&i.-\Y,  adv. 

Fa-tlf'er-OUS  (fa-tif-'er-ils),  a.  [L.  fatifer;  fatum 
fate  -)-  ferre  to  bear,  bring.]  Fate-bringing ;  deadly  ; 
mortal ;  destructive,     [i?.]  Johnson. 

Fat'i-ga-ble  (fat'i-ga-b'l),  a.  [L.  fatiqabilis :  cf.  F. 
JcUigable.     See  Fatigue.]    Easily  tired.    [Ofts.]   Bailey. 

Fat'1-gate  (fat'I-gat),  a.     [L.  fatigatus,  p.  p.  of  faii- 

gare.    See  Fatigue.]  Wearied ;  tired  ;  fatigued.   [06^.] 

Eequickened  what  in  flesh  yr&sfatigate.  Shak. 

Fat'1-gate  (fat'I-gat),  v.  t.  To  weary  ;  to  tire  ;  to  fa- 
tigue.    lObs.']  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Fat'l-ga'tion  (-ga'shun),  n.  [L.  faiigatio :  cf .  OF. 
Jatigation.']    Weariness.     [Ofts.]  W.  Montagu. 

Fa-tlgue'  (fa-teg'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  fatiguer  to  fatigue,  L. 
fatigare  ;  cf.  L.  affatim  sufficiently.]  1.  Weariness  from 
bodily  labor  or  mental  exertion ;  lassitude  or  exhaustion 
of  strength. 

2.  The  cause  of  weariness ;  labor ;  toil ;  as,  the  fatigues 
of  war.  Dryden. 

3.  The  weakening  of  a  metal  when  subjected  to  re- 
peated vibrations  or  strains. 

Fatigue  call  {Mil.),  a  summons,  hy  bugle  or  drum,  to 
perform  fatigue  duties.  —  Fatigue  dress,  the  working  dress 
of  soldiers.  —  Fatigue  duty  (J/?'/.),  labor  exacted  from  sol- 
.  diers  aside  from  the  use  of  arms.  Farrow.—  Fatigue" party, 
a  party  of  soldiers  on  fatigue  duty. 

Fa-tigue',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fatigued  (-tegd') ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.n.  Fatiguing  (f a-te'ging).]  [Cf.  F.  fatiguer. 
Bee  Fatigue,  re.]  To  weary  with  labor  or  any  bodily  or 
mental  exertion;  to  harass  with  toil;  to  exhaust  the 
strength  or  endurance  of  ;  to  tire. 

Syn.  —  Tojade;  tire;  weary;  bore.    See  Jade. 

Fa-tll'o-quent  (fa-til'o-kwent),  a.  [See  Fatiloquist.] 
Prophetic;  fatidical.     [Obs.]  Blount. 

Fa-til'O-quiSt  (-kwist),  n.  [L.  fatiloguus  declaring 
fate;  fatum  fate -[- logui  to  speak.]     A  fortune  teller. 


Fat'1-mlte  (fSt'T-mit),  Fat'i-mlde  (-mid),  a.  (Hist.) 
Descended  from  Fatima,  the  daughter  and  only  child  of 
Mohammed.  ^  re.     A  descendant  of  Fatima. 

Fa-tis'cence  (fa-tis'sens),  n.  [L.  fatiscens,  p.  pr.  of 
fatiscere  to  gape  or  crack  open.]  A  gaping  or  opening ; 
state  of  being  chinky,  or  having  apertures.  Kirwan. 

Fat'-kld'neyed  (fat'kld'nld),  a.    Gross ;  lubberly. 

Peace,  ye  fai-kidneyed  rascal  I  Shak. 

Fafltag  (fSt'lTng),  re.  [Fat  +  -ling.l  A  calf,  lamb, 
kid,  or  other  young  animal  fattened  for  slaughter  ;  a  fat 
animal ;  —  said  of  such  animals  as  are  used  for  food. 

He  sacrificed  oxen  and  failings.     2  ^SaTW.  vi.  13. 

Fat'ly,  adv.     Grossly ;  greasily. 

Fat'ner  (-ner),  n.  One  who  fattens,  [ij.]  See  Fat- 
TENEE.  Arbuthnot. 

Fat'ness,  re.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fat, 
plump,  or  full-fed  ;  corpulency ;  fullness  of  flesh. 

Their  eyes  stand  out  yfiih  fatitess.    Fs.  Lxxiii.  7. 

2.  Hence :  Richness  ;  fertility ;  fruitf ulness. 

Rich  in  the  fatness  of  her  plenteous  soil.        Howe. 

3.  That  which  makes  fat  or  fertile. 

The  clouds  drop  fatness.  Philips. 

Fat'ten  (f St't'n),  v.  t.   [imp.  &p.  p.  Fattened  (-t'nd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fattening  (-t'n-Tng).]     [See  Fat,  v.  t.'] 

1.  To  make  fat ;  to  feed  for  slaughter ;  to  make  fleshy 
or  plump  with  fat ;  to  fill  full ;  to  fat. 

2.  To  make  fertile  and  fruitful ;  to  enrich  ;  as,  to  fat- 
ten land ;  to  fatten  fields  with  blood.  Dryden. 

Fat'ten,  v.  i.  To  grow  fat  or  corpulent;  to  grow 
plimip,  thick,  or  fleshy ;  to  be  pampered. 

And  YiWixinQ  fatten  with  the  brave  man's  labor.    Otway. 

Fat'ten-er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  fattens  ; 
that  which  gives  fatness  or  fertility. 

Fat'ti-ness  (-tl-nSs),  re.    State  or  quality  of  being  fatty. 

Fat'tlsh  (-tish),  a.    Somewhat  fat ;  inclined  to  fatness. 

Coleridge,  a  puffy,  anxious,  obstructed-looking,  fatiis/i  old 
man.  Carlj/le. 

Fat'ty  (fSt'ty),  a.  Containing  fat,  or  having  the  qual- 
ities of  fat ;  greasy ;  gross ;  as,  a  fatty  substance. 

Fatty  acid  (Chem.),  any  one  of  the  paraffin  series  of 
monocarbonic  acids,  as  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  etc. ;  — 
so  called  because  the  higher  members,  as  stearic  and 
palmitic  acids,  occur  in  the  natural  fats,  and  are  them- 
selves fatlike  substances.  —  Fatty  clays.  See  under  Clay. 
—  Fatty  degeneration  {Med.),  a  diseased  condition,  in  which 
the  oil  globules,  naturally  present  in  certain  organs,  are 
so  multiplied  as  gradually  to  destroy  and  replace  the  effi- 
cient parts  of  these  organs.  —  Fatty  heart.  Fatty  liver, 
etc.  (Med.),  a  heart,  liver,  etc.,  which  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  fatty  degeneration  or  infiltration.  —  Fatty  infil- 
tration {Med. ),  a  condition  in  which  there  is  an  excessive 
accumulation  of  fat  in  an  organ,  without  destruction  of 
any  essential  parts  of  the  latter.  —  Fatty  tumor  {Med.),  a 
tumor  consisting  of  fatty  or  adipose  tissue ;  lipoma. 

Fa-tU'1-tOUS  (fa-tii'I-tiis),  a.     Stupid  ;  fatuous. 

Fa-tU'1-ty  (fa-tu'I-ty),  n.  [L.  fatuitas,  fr.  fatuus  fool- 
ish :  cf.  F.  fatuite.  Cf .  Fatuous.]  Weakness  or  imbe- 
cility of  mind ;  stupidity. 

Those  many  forms  of  popular  fatuity.      I.  Taylor. 

Fat'U-ous  (fSt'iS-iis ;  Wo),  a.  [L.  fatuus.']  1.  Feeble  in 
mind  ;  weak  ;  silly ;  stupW  ;  foolish  ;  fatuitous.    Glanvill. 

2.  Without  reality  ;  illusory,  like  the  ignis  fatuus. 
Thence  fatuous  fires  and  meteors  take  their  birth.    Denham. 

Fat'-Wlt'ted  (-wit'tgd),  a.     Dull ;  stupid.  Shak. 

II  Fau'bourg'  (fo'boor' ;  E.  fo'boorg),  re.  [F.]  A  sub- 
urb of  a  French  city  ;  also,  a  district  now  within  a  city, 
but  formerly  without  its  walls. 

Fau'cal  (fa'kal),  a.     [L.  fauces  throat.]     Pertaining 

to  the  fauces,  or  opening  of  the  throat ;   faucial ;   esp., 

(Phon. )  produced  in  the  fauces,  as  certain  deep  guttural 

sounds  found  in  the  Semitic  and  some  other  languages. 

Ayin  is  the  most  difficult  of  the /auca^s. 

/.  Taylor  ( The  Alphabet). 

II  FaU'ces  (-sez),  n.  ^Z.  [L.]  1.  (^rea<.)  The  narrow 
passage  from  the  mouth  to  the  pharynx,  situated  between 
the  soft  palate  and  the  base  of  the  tongue ;  —  called  also 
the  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  On  either  side  of  the  passage 
two  membranous  folds,  called  the  pillars  of  the  fauces, 
inclose  the  tonsils. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  throat  of  a  calyx,  corolla,  etc. 

3.  (Zool.)  That  portion  of  the  interior  of  a  spiral  shell 
which  can  be  seen  by  looking  into  the  aperture. 

Fau'cet  (ia/set ;  colloq.  f as'gt),  re.  [F.  fausset,  perh. 
fr.  L.  fauces  throat.]  1.  A  fixture  for  drawing  a  liquid, 
as  water,  molasses,  oil,  etc.,  from  a  pipe,  cask,  or  other 
vessel,  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  desired  ;  —  called  also 
tap,  and  cock.  It  consists  of  a  tubular  spout,  stopped 
with  a  movable  plug,  spigot,  valve,  or  slide. 

2.  The  enlarged  end  of  a  section  of  pipe  which  receives 
the  spigot  end  of  the  next  section. 

Fau'chlon  (fa'chiin),  n.    See  Falchion.     [06s.] 

Fau'clal  (fa'siial),  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  fauces ; 
pharyngeal. 

Faugh  (fa),  interj.  [Cf.  Foh.]  An  exclamation  of 
contempt,  disgust,  or  abhorrence. 

Faul'chion  (fal'chiin),  n.    See  Falchion. 

Faul'con  (fa'k'n),  re.    (Zool.)  See  Falcon. 

Fauld  (fald),  n.  The  arch  over  the  dam  of  a  blast 
furnace ;  the  tymp  arch. 

Faule  (fal),  re.    A  fall  or  falling  band.     [06^.] 

These  laces,  ribbons,  and  these  faules.       JTerrick. 

Fault  (fait),  n.  [OE.  faui,  faute,  F.  faute  (cf .  It. ,  Sp. , 
&  Pg.  fali'a),  fr.  a  verb  meaning  to  want,  fail,  freq., 
fr.  It.fallere  to  deceive.    See  Fail,  and  cf.  Default.] 

1.  Defect ;  want ;  lack ;  default. 
One.  it  pleases  me,  tor  fault  of  a  better,  to  call  my  friend.  Shak. 

Z.  Anything  that  fails,  that  is  wanting,  or  that  impairs 
excellence ;  a  failing ;  a  defect ;  a  blemish. 
As  patches  set  upon  a  little  breach 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault,  Shak. 

3.  A  moral  failing  ;  a  defect  or  dereh'ctlon  from  duty ; 
a  deviation  from  propriety ;  an  offense  less  serious  than 
a  crime. 
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elevation  of  the 
coal  seams  I,  2, 
along  the  plane 
aa\    (^Oeol.) 


4.  (Geol.  &  Mining)  (a)  A  dislocation  of  the  strata  oi 
the  vein.     (6)  In  coal  seams,  coal  ren-  a 
dered  worthless  by  impurities  in   the 
seam ;  as,  slate  fault,  dirt  fault,  etc. 

Paymond, 

5.  {Hunting)  A  lost  scent ;  act  of  los- 
ing the  scent. 

Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have 

singled. 
With  much  ado,  the  cold  fault  clearly  out. 
Shak. 

6.  {Tennis)  Failure  to  serve  the  ball 
into  the  proper  court. 

At  fault,  unable  to  find  the  scent  and 
continue  chase ;  hence,  in  trouble  or 
embarrassment,  and  unable  to  proceed ;  puzzled  ;  thrown 
off  the  track.  —  To  find  fault,  to  find  reason  for  blaming 
or  complaining ;  to  express  dissatisfaction ;  to  complain  j 

—  followed  by  with  before  the  thing  complained  of;  but 
formerly  by  at.    "Matter  to  find  fault  at." 

Jiobynson  {Morels  Utopia). 

Syn.  —  Error ;  blemish ;  defect ;  imperfection ;  weak- 
ness ;  blunder ;  f aiUng ;  vice.  —  Fault,  Failing,  Defect, 
Foible.  A  fault  is  positive,  something  morally  wrong ; 
a  failing  is  negative,  some  weakness  or  falUng  short  in  a 
man's  character,  disposition,  or  habits ;  a  defect  is  also 
negative,  and  as  applied  to  character  is  the  absence  of 
anything  which  is  necessary  to  its  completeness  or  per- 
fection ;  a  foible  is  a  less  important  weakness,  which  we 
overlook  or  smile  at.  A  man  may  have  many  faiiings, 
and  yet  commit  but  tew  faults;  or  his  faults  and  failings 
may  be  few,  while  his  foibles  are  obvious  to  all.  The 
faults  of  a  friend  are  often  palliated  or  explained  away 
into  mere  defects,  and  the  defects  or  foibles  of  an  enemy 
exaggerated  into  faults.  "  I  have  failings  in  common 
with  every  human  being,  besides  my  own  peculiar /aifWs/ 
but  of  avarice  I  have  generally  held  myself  guiltless." 
Foz.  "  Presumption  and  self-applause  are  the  foibles  of 
mankind."     Waterland. 

Fault  (fait),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Faulted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Faulting.]  1.  To  charge  with  a  fault ;  to  ac- 
cuse ;  to  find  fault  with  ;  to  blame.     [Obs.] 

For  that  I  will  not  fault  thee.  Old  Song. 

2.  {Geol.)  To  interrupt  the  continuity  of  (rock  strata)' 
by  displacement  along  a  plane  of  fracture ;  — chiefly  used 
in  the  p.  p.  ;  as,  the  coal  beds  are  badly  faulted. 

Fault,  v.i.  To  err  ;  to  blunder ;  to  commit  a  fault ; 
to  do  wrong.     [06s.] 

If  after  Samuel's  death  the  people  had  asked  of  God  a  king, 
they  had  not  faulted.  Latimer. 

Fault'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  commits  a  fault.     [06s.] 
Behold  the  faulter  here  in  sight.  Fairfax.. 

Fault'-flnd'er  (falt'find'er),  n.  One  who  makes  a 
practice  of  discovering  others'  faults  and  censurlng^ 
them  ;  a  scold. 

Fault'-Ond'lng,  n.  The  act  of  finding  fault  or  blam- 
ing ;  —  used  derogatively.     Also  Adj. 

Fault'ful(falt'ful),a.    Full  of  faults  or  sins.      Shak. 

Fault'1-ly  (-i-ly),  adv.     In  a  faulty  manner. 

Fault'l-ness,  re.    Quality  or  state  of  being  faulty. 

Round,  even  tofaultiness.  Shak. 

Fault'ing,  n.  {Geol.)  The  state  or  condition  of  being 
faulted ;  the  process  by  which  a  fault  is  produced. 

Faultless,  a.    Without  fault ;  not  defective  or  im- 
perfect ;   free  from  blemish ;    free  from  incorrectness, 
vice,  or  offense ;  perfect ;  as,  a  faultless  poem. 
Whoever  thinks  a.  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be.     Pope. 

Syn.  —  Blameless ;  spotless ;  perfect.    See  Blameless. 

—  Faultless-ly,  adt).  —  Fault'less-ness,  n. 

Fault'y  {-f),  a.     1.  Containing  faults,  blemishes,  op 
defects  ;  imperfect ;  not  fit  for  the  use  intended. 
Created  once 
So  goodly  and  erect,  though  faidty  since.         Milton. 

2.  Guilty  of  a  fault,  or  of  faults  ;  hence,  blamable  ; 
worthy  of  censure.  Shak. 

The  king  doth  speak ...  as  one  which  iB  faulty.  2  Sam.  xiv.  13. 

Faun  (fan),  n.  [L.  Faunus,  fr.  favere  to  be  favor- 
able. See  Favoe.]  {Pom.  Myth.)  A  god  of  fields  and 
shepherds,  differing  little  from  the  satyr.  The  fauns 
are  usually  represented  as  half  goat  and  half  man. 

Satyr  or  Faun,  or  Sylvan.  Milton. 

Fau'na  (fa'na),  re.  [NL.  :  cf.  P.  faune.  See  Faun.] 
{Zool. )  The  animals  of  any  given  area  or  epoch  ;  as,  the 
/aarea  of  America  ;  fossil /aarea/  recent /aareo. 

Fau'nal  (fa'nal),  a.     Kelating  to  fauna. 

Fau'nlst  (fa'nist),  n.  One  who  describes  the  fauna 
of  a  country ;  a  uaturaUst.  Gilbert  White. 

II  Fau'nus  (-nus),  n. ;  pi.  Fauni  (-nl).  [L.]  {Myth.} 
See  Faun. 

Fau'sen  (fa's'n),  n.  [Cf.  W.  llysowen  eel,  U  sounding 
in  Welsh  almost  like  ^.]  (.^ooZ. )  A  young  eel.  \_Prov. 
Eng.-] 

II  Fausse'-braye'  (fos'bra'),  n.  [F.  fausse-braie.J 
{Mil.)  A  second  rampart,  exterior  to,  and  parallel  to,- 
the  main  rampart,  and  considerably  below  its  level. 

II  Fau'teml'  (fo'tel'  or  fo'te'y'),  re.    [F.    See  Faldis- 
toky.]      1.  An  armchair;   hence 
(because  the  members  sit  in  fau- 
teuils  or  armchairs),  membership 
in  the  French  Academy. 

2.  Chair  of  a  presiding  officer. 

Fau'tor  (fa'ter),  re.  [L.,  contr. 
f r.  favitor,  ti'.  favere  to  be  favora- 
ble :  cf.  F.  fauteur.  See  Favoe.] 
A  favorer ;  a  patron ;  one  who  gives 
countenance  or  support ;  an  abet- 
tor.    [06s.] 

The  king  and  the  favtors  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. Latimer. 

Fau'tress  (-trgs),  n.  [L.  fau- 
trix :  cf.  F.  fautrice.']  A  patron- 
ess.    [06s.]  Chapman. 

II  Fau'vette'  (fo'vgf),  n.   .[F., 
dim.  fr.  fauve  fawn-colored.]     (Zool.)  A  small  singing, 
bird,  as  the  nightingale  and  warblers. 


One  form  of  Fauteuil. 
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II  Faux  (faks),  n. ;  pi.  Fauces  (fa'sez).  [L.]  See 
Fauces. 

II  Faux'  pas'  (f  o'  pa').  [F.  See  False,  and  Pas.]  A 
false  step  ;  a  mistake  or  wrong  measure. 

Fa-vag'1-nous  (fa-vSj't-nus),  a.  [L.  favus  a  honey- 
comb.]    Formed  like,  or  resembling,  a  honeycomb. 

Fa'vas  (fa'vas),  n.     See  Favus,  n.,  2.  Fairkoli. 

Fa'vel  (fa'vSl),  a.  [OF.  fduvel,  favel,  dim.  of  F. 
fauve;  of  German  origin.  See  Fallow,  a.]  Yellow ;  fal- 
low ;  dun.     [06s.]  Wrig/it. 

Fa'vel,  n.     A  horse  of  a  favel  or  dun  color.     [Ois.] 

To  curry  favel.    See  To  curry  favor,  under  Favor,  ?i. 

Fa'vel,  n.  [OF.  favele,  fr.  L.  fabella  short  fable, 
dim.  of  fabula.  See  Fable.]  Flattery ;  cajolery ;  de- 
ceit.    [Ofo.]  Skeat. 

II  Fa-vel'la  (fa-vSl'U),  n.  [NL.,  prob.  from  L.  Jmms 
a  honeycomb.]  (Bot.)  A  group  of  spores  arranged  with- 
out order  and  covered  with  a  thin  gelatinous  envelope,  as 
in  certain  delicate  red  algae. 

Fa-ve'0-late  (f a-ve'6-Iat  or  fa've-),  a.  [L.  favus  hon- 
eycomb.] Honeycombed ;  having  cavities  or  cells,  some- 
what resembling  those  of  a  honeycomb ;  alveolate ;  favose. 

Fa-vU'lOUS  (fa-vil'liis),  a.  [L.  favilla  sparkling  or 
glowing  ashes.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  ashes.     [Oii.] 

Light  and/ai'i7to«s  particles.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fa-VO'nl-an  (fa-vo'ni-an),  a,  [L.  Favonius  the  west 
wind.]     Pertaining  to  the  west  wind ;  soft ;  mild ;  gentle. 

Fa'VOr  (fa'ver),  n.  [Written  also  favour.']  [OF. 
favor,  F.  faveur,  L.  favor,  fr.  favere  to  be  favorable,  cf. 
Bkr.  bhavaya  to  further,  foster,  causative  of  bhu  to  be- 
come, be.  Cf.  Be.  In  the  phrase  to  curry  favor,  favor 
is  prob.  for  favel  a  horse.  See  2d  Favel.]  1.  Kind  re- 
gard ;  propitious  aspect ;  countenance ;  friendly  dispo- 
Bition  ;  kindness ;  good  will. 

Hath  crawled  into  the  favor  of  the  king.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  countenancing,  or  the  condition  of  being 
countenanced,  or  regarded  propitiously ;  support ;  pro- 
motion ;  befriending. 

But  found  no/avor  in  his  lady's  eyes.        Dryden. 

And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with 

God  and  man.  Luke  ii.  52. 

3.  A  kind  act  or  office ;  kindness  done  or  granted ; 
benevolence  shown  by  word  or  deed  ;  an  act  of  grace  or 
good  will,  as  distinct  from  justice  or  remuneration. 

Beg  one  favor  at  thy  gracious  hand.  Shak. 

4.  Mildness  or  mitigation  of  punishment ;  lenity. 

I  could  not  discover  the  lenity  and/ayor  of  this  sentence. 

Swift. 

6.  The  object  of  regard  ;  person  or  thing  favored. 
AH  these  his  wondrous  works,  but  chiefly  man, 
His  chief  delight  and/aror.  Milton. 

6.  A  gift  or  present ;  something  bestowed  as  an  evi- 
dence of  good  will ;  a  token  of  love ;  a  knot  of  ribbons  j 
something  worn  as  a  token  of  affection  ;  as,  a  marriage 
favor  is  a  bunch  or  knot  of  white  ribbons  or  white  flow- 
ers worn  at  a  wedding. 

"Wear  thou  this  favor  for  me,  and  stick  it  in  thy  cap.    Shak. 

7.  Appearance ;  look  ;  countenance  ;  face.     [06^.] 

This  boy  io  fair,  of  female /ayor.  Shak. 

8.  (Law)  Partiality ;  bias.  Souvier, 

9.  A  letter  or  epistle  ;  —  so  called  in  civility  or  com- 
pliment ;  as,  yoya  favor  of  yesterday  is  received. 

10.  pi.  Love  locks.     [OJs.]  Wright. 
Challenge  to  the  favor  or  for  favor  (Law),  the  challenge 

of  a  juror  on  grounds  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  princi- 
pal challenge,  but  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  probable 
suspicion  of  favor  or  bias,  such  as  acquaintance,  business 
relations,  etc.  See  Principal  challenge,  under  Chal- 
lenge. —  In  favor  of,  upon  the  side  of  ;  favorable  to  ;  for 
the  advantage  of .  —  In  favor  with,  favored,  countenanced, 
or  encouraged  by.  —  To  curry  favor  [see  the  etymology  of 
Favor,  above],  to  seek  to  gain  favor  by  flattery,  caresses, 
kindness,  or  officious  civilities.  —  With  one's  favor,  or  By 
one's  favor,  with  leave  ;  by  kind  permission. 

But,  with  your  favor,  I  will  treat  it  here.        Dryden. 
Syn.  — Kindness;  countenance;  patronage;  support; 
lenity ;  grace  ;  gift ;  present ;  benefit. 

Fa'VOr,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Favored  (-verd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Favoring.]  [Written  also  favour.]  [Cf.  OF. 
favorer,  favorir.  See  Favor,  m.]  1.  To  regard  with 
kindness ;  to  support ;  to  aid,  or  to  have  the  disposition 
to  aid,  or  to  wish  success  to ;  to  be  propitious  to  ;  to 
countenance  ;  to  treat  with  consideration  or  tenderness ; 
to  show  partiality  or  unfair  bias  towards. 

O  happy  youth  I  and/aro?-ef/  of  the  skies.         Pope. 

He  t\\ut  favoreth  Joab, ...  let  him  go  after  Joab.  2  Sam.  xx.  11. 

[The  painter]  has  favored  her  squint  admirably.      Swift. 

2.  To  afford  advantages  for  success  to ;  to  facilitate  ; 
as,  a  weak  place  favored  the  entrance  of  the  enemy. 

3.  To  resemble  in  features ;  to  have  the  aspect  or 
looks  of ;  as,  the  child  favors  his  father. 

The  porter  owned  that  the  gentleman  favored  his  master. 

Spectator. 

Fa'vor-a-ble  (-a^b'l),  a.     [Written   also  favourable.] 

[F.  favorable,  L.  favorabilis  favored,  popular,  pleasing, 

fr.  favor.     See  Favor,  ji.]     1.  Full  of  favor  ;  favoring  ; 

manifesting  partiality  ;  kmd  ;  propitious  ;  friendly. 

Lend  favorable  ears  to  our  request.  Shak. 

Lord,  thou  hast  been  favorable  unto  thy  land.    Ps.  Ixxxv.  1. 

2.  Conducive;  contributing;  tending  to  promote  or 
facilitate  ;  advantageous  ;  convenient. 

A  place  -very  favoraJile  for  the  making  levies  of  men.  Oarendon. 

'The  temper  of  ihncMmnte,  favorable  to  generation,  health, 

and  long  hfe.  "     s,,.  )('.  Temple. 

3.  Beautiful ;  well-favored.  [Ohs.]  Spenser. 
—  Fa'vor-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Pa'vor-a-bly,  adv. 

The  fnvorableness  of  the  present  times  to  all  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  Burke. 

Fa'VOred  (fa'verd),  a.  1.  Countenanced  ;  aided  ;  re- 
garded with  kindness;  as,  a  favored  friend. 

2.  Having  a  certain  favor  or  appearance ;  featured ; 
as,  v/eW-favored;  iW-favored;  havd-favored,  etc. 


Favosites  (F.  Gold- 
fussi),  from  the 
Devonian.     (%) 


Fa'VOred-ly  (fa'verd-ljf),  adv.  In  a  favored  or  a  fa- 
vorable manner ;  favorably.  \_Obs.]  Deui.  i(.v\\.  \.  Ascham. 

Fa'vored-ness,  n.^  Appearance.     lObs.] 

Fa'vor-er  (f a'ver-er),  n.  One  who  favors ;  one  who 
regards  with  kindness  or  friendship  ;  a  well-wisher  ;  one 
who  assists  or  promotes  success  or  prosperity.  [Written 
also  favourer .] 

And  come  to  us  ixs  favorers,  not  as  foes.  Shak. 

Fa'VOr-ess  C-5s),  n.  A  woman  who  favors  or  gives 
countenance.     [Written  a\so  favouress.] 

Fa'vor-lng,  a.    That  favors.  —  Fa'vor-lng-ly,  adv. 

Fa'vor-ite  (fa'ver-it),  n.  [OF.  favorii  favored,  F. 
favori,  fem.  favorite,  p.  p.  of  OF.  favorir,  cf.  It.  favo- 
rito,  fem.  favorita,  fr.  favorire  to  favor.     See  Favor.] 

1.  A  person  or  thing  regarded  with  peculiar  favor ; 
one  treated  with  partiality ;  one  preferred  above  oth- 
ers ;  especially,  one  unduly  loved,  trusted,  and  enriched 
with  favors  by  a  person  of  high  rank  or  authority. 

Committing  to  a  wicked  favorite 

All  public  cares.  Milton. 

2.  pi.  Short  curls  dangling  over  the  temples;  —  fash- 
ionable in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II.     lObs.]        Farquhar. 

3.  (Sporting)  The  competitor  (as  a  horse  in  a  race) 
that  is  judged  most  likely  to  win  ;  the  competitor  stand- 
ing highest  in  tlie  betting. 

Fa'VOr-lte,  a.  Regarded  with  particular  affection, 
esteem,  or  preference ;  as,  a  favorite  walk  ;  a  favorite 
child.     "  His /a«'on7e  argument."  Macaulay. 

Fa'vor-lt-lsm  (-it-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  favoritisme.] 
The  disposition  to  favor  and  promote  the  interest  of  one 
person  or  family,  or  of  one  class  of  men,  to  the  neglect 
of  others  having  equal  claims  ;  partiality. 

A  spirit  of  favoritism  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

A.  Hamilton. 

Fa'vor-less,  a.  1.  Unfavored ;  not  regarded  with 
favor  ;  having  no  countenance  or  support. 

2.  Unpropitious  ;  unfavorable.  \_Obs.]  "  Fortune /a- 
vorless."  Spenser. 

Fa-vose' (fa-vos'),  a.  [L. /ot'ms  honeycomb.]  \.{Bot.) 
Honeycombed.     See  Faveolate. 

2.  (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  disease  called  favus. 

Fav'o-site  (fSv'o-sit),  a.  (Zodl.)  Like  or  pertaining 
to  the  genus  Favosites. 

II  Fav'o-sl'tes  (fSv'o-sT'tez),  M.  [NL.  See  Favose.]  (Pa- 
leon. )  A  genus  of  fossil  corals  abundant 
in  the   Silurian  and   Devonian  rocks, 
having  polygonal  cells  with  perforated 
walls. 

II  Fa'VUS  (fa'vus),  n.  [L.,  honey- 
comb.] 1.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the 
scalp,  produced  by  a  vegetable  parasite. 

2.  A  tile  or  flagstone  cut  into  an 
hexagonal  shape  to  produce  a  honey- 
comb pattern,  as  in  a  pavement ;  — 
called  also  favas  and  sectilia.    Mollett. 

Fawe  (fa),  a.  [See  Fain.]  Fain ; 
glad  ;  delighted.     \_Obs.]         Chaucer. 

Fawk'ner  (fak'ner),  n.  [See  Falconer.]  A  falconer. 
\_Obs.]  "  Sonne. 

Fawn  (fan),  n.  [OF.  faon  the  young  one  of  any 
beast,  a  fawn,  F.  faon  a  fawn,  for  fedon,  fr.  L.  fetus. 
See  Fetus.]  1.  (Zodl.)  A  young  deer;  a  buck  or  doe 
of  the  first  year.     See  Buck. 

2.  The  young  of  an  animal ;  a  whelp.     lObs.] 

[The  tigress]  .  .  .  foUoweth  .  .  .  after  her  fawns.     Holland. 

3.  A  fawn  color. 

Fawn,  a.     Of  the  color  of  a  fawn  ;  fawn-colored. 

Fawn,  V.  i.    [Cf.  F.  faonner.]    To  bring  forth  a  favim. 

Fawn,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fawned  (fand) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Fawning.]  [OE.  fawnen,  fainen,  fagnien,  to  re- 
joice, welcome,  flatter,  AS.  fsegnian  to  rejoice ;  akin  to 
Icel.  fagna  to  rejoice,  welcome.  See  Fain.]  To  court 
favor  by  low  cringing,  frisking,  etc.,  as  a  dog;  to  flatter 
meanly ;  —  often  followed  by  on  or  upon. 

You  showed  your  teeth  Uke  apes,  ti.n6.  fawned  like  hounds. 

Shak. 
Thou  with  trembling  fear, 
Or  like  ^fawning  parasite,  obeyest.  Milton. 

Courtiers  who/ajcn  on  a  master  while  they  betray  him. 

Macaulay. 

Fawn,  n.  A  servile  cringe  or  bow ;  mean  flattery ; 
sycophancy.  Shak. 

Fawn'-col'ored  (-kvil'erd),  a.  Of  the  color  of  a 
fawn ;  light  yeUowish  brown. 

Fawn'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  fawns ;  a  sycophant. 

Fawn'ing-ly,  adv.     in  a  fawning  manner. 

Fa&ed  (fakst),  a.  [AS.  feaxede  haired,  fr.  feax  hair. 
Cf.  Paxwax.]    Hairy.     [_Obs.]  Camden. 

Fay  (fa),  n.  [F.  fee.  See  Fate,  and  cf.  Fairt.]  A 
fairy;  an  elf.     "  Yellow-skirted /aj/s. "  Milton. 

Fay,  n.  [OF.  fei,  F.  foi.  See  Faith.]  Faith  ;  as, 
hy  my  fay.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Fay  (fa),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fated  (fad) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Fating.]  [OE.  feien,  v.  t.  &  i.,  AS.  fegan  to  join, 
unite;  akin  to  OS.  fogian,  D.  voegen,  OS.G.  fuogen,  Q. 
fugen,&-w.foga.  See  Fair,  and  cf.  Fadge.]  (Shipbuild- 
ing) To  fit ;  to  join ;  to  unite  closely,  as  two  pieces  of 
wood,  so  as  to  make  the  surfaces  fit  together. 

Fay,  V.  i.  (Shipbuilding)  To  lie  close  together;  to 
fit ;  to  fadge  ;  —  often  with  in,  into,  with,  or  together. 

Faying  surface,  that  surface  of  an  object  which  comes 
in  contact  with  another  object  to  which  it  is  fastened  ;  — 
said  of  plates,  angle  irons,  etc.,  that  are  riveted  together 
in  shipwork. 

Fay'al-lte  (fa'ol-It),  n.     [So  called   from  the  island 
Fayal.]     (Min.)  A  black,  greenish,  or  brownish  mineral 
of  the  chrysolite  group.     It  is  a  silicate  of  iron. 
llFa'y-ence'  (fa'e-yiiNs'),  n.     See  Faience. 

Fay'tour  (fa'toor),?!.  See  Faitour.    [Obs.]   Spenser. 

Faze  (faz),  V.  t.     See  Feeze. 

Faz'zo-let'  (t5z'z6-16t'),  n.  [It.fazzolelto.]  A  hand- 
kerchief.    [R.]  Percival. 

FeaTier-ry  (fS'bSr-rJ),  ra.  [Cf.  Prov.  "E.  feabe,  theabe, 
ihape.]    (Bot.)  A  gooseberry.     [Prov.  Eng.]        Prior. 


Feague  (feg),  v.  t.  [Cf.  6.  fegen  to  sweep,  Icel, 
faegja  to  cleanse,  polish,  E.  fair,  fay,  to  fit,  fey  to 
cleanse.]     To  beat  or  whip ;  to  drive.     [Obs.]       Otway. 

Fe'al  (fe'al),  a.  [OF.  feal,  feel,  feeil,  fedeil,  F.  fidele, 
h.  fidelis  faithful,  fr.  fides  faith.  See  Faith.]  Faith- 
ful; loyal.     [Obs.]  Wright. 

Fe'al-ty  (fe'a\-tf),  n.  [OE.  feaute,  OF.  feaute,  fealtS, 
feelte,  feelteit,  F.  fidelite,  fr.  L.  fidelitas,  fr.  fidelis 
faithful.  See  Feal,  and  cf.  Fidelity.]  1.  Fidelity  to 
one's  lord  ;  the  feudal  obligation  by  which  the  tenant 
or  vassal  was  bound  to  be  faithful  to  his  lord  ;  the  special 
oath  by  which  this  obligation  was  assumed  ;  fidelity  to  a 
superior  power,  or  to  a  government ;  loyalty.  It  is  no 
longer  the  practice  to  exact  the  performance  of  fealty, 
as  a  feudal  obligation.     Wharto7i  (Law  Diet.).    Tomlins. 

2.  Fidelity  ;  constancy  ;  faithfulness,  as  of  a  friend  to 
a  friend,  or  of  a  wife  to  her  husband. 

He  should  maintain /ca/f//  to  God.  7.  Taylor. 

Makes  wicked  lightnings  of  her  eyes,  and  saps 
The  fealty  of  our  friends.  Tennyson. 

Swore  fealty  to  the  new  government.      Macaulay. 

WS'^  Fealty  is  distinguished  from  homage,  which  is  an 
ackno%vledgment  of  tenure,  while  fealty  implies  an  oath. 
See  Homage.  Wharton. 

Syn.  —  Homage  ;  loyalty ;  fidelity ;  constancy. 

Fear  (fer),  n.  A  variant  of  Fere,  a  mate,  a  companion, 
[Obs.]  Spenser. 

Fear,  n.  [OE.  fer,  feer,  fere,  AS.  fser  a  coming  sud- 
denly upon,  fear,  danger ;  akin  to  D.  vaar,  OHG.  fara 
danger,  G.  gefahr,  Icel.  far  harm,  mischief,  plague,  and 
to  E.  fare,  peril.  See  Fare.]  1.  A  painful  emotion  or 
passion  excited  by  the  expectation  of  evil,  or  the  appre- 
hension of  impending  danger ;  apprehension  ;  anxiety ; 
solicitude ;  alarm  ;  dread. 

^S^  The  degrees  of  this  passion,  beginning  with  the 
most  moderate,  may  be  thus  expressed,  —  apprehension, 
fear,  dread,  fright,  terror. 

Fear  is  an  uneasiness  of  the  mind,  upon  the  thought  of  future 

evil  likely  to  befall  us.  Lncke. 

Where  no  hope  is  left,  is  left  no /ear,  Milton. 

2.  (Script.)  (a)  Apprehension  of  incurring,  or  solici- 
tude to  avoid,  God's  wrath  ;  the  trembling  and  awful 
reverence  felt  toward  the  Supreme  Being,  (b)  Respect- 
ful reverence  for  men  of  authority  or  worth. 

I  will  put  my /ear  in  their  hearts.       .Ter.  xxxii.  40. 

I  will  teach  you  the/ear  of  the  Lord.    Ps.  xxxiv.  11, 

Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues  ;  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is 

due  .  .  .  fear  to  whom  fear.  Pom.  xiii.  7. 

3.  That  which  causes,  or  which  is  the  object  of,  ap- 
prehension or  alarm  ;  source  or  occasion  of  terror ;  dan- 
ger ;  dreadfulness. 

There  were  they  in  great  fear,  where  no  fear  was.    Ps.  liii.  5. 

The  fear  of  your  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a  more 

equal  enterprise.  Shak, 

For  fear,  in  apprehension  lest.    "  For  fear  you  ne'er 

see  chain  nor  money  more."  Shah. 

Fear,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Feared  (ferd) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Fearing.]     [OE.  feren,  faeren,  to  frighten,  to  be 

afraid,  AS.  fseran  to  terrify.     See  Fear,  n.]     1.  To  feel 

a  painful  apprehension  of  ;  to  be  afraid  of  ;  to  consider 

or  expect  with  emotion  of  alarm  or  solicitude. 

I  will/ear  no  evil,  for  thou  art  with  me.    Ps.  xxiii.  4. 
With  subordinate  clause. 

I  greatly /ear  my  money  is  not  safe.  Shak. 

I  almost/ear  to  quit  your  hand.        I>.  Jerrold. 

2.  To  have  a  reverential  awe  of ;  to  be  solicitous  to 
avoid  the  displeasure  of. 

Leave  them  to  God  above  ;  him  serve  and/ear.    Milton. 

3.  To  be  anxious  or  solicitous  for.     [R.] 

The  sins  of  the  father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children,  there- 
fore .  .  .  I /ear  you.  Shak. 

4.  To  suspect ;  to  doubt.     [Obs.] 

Ay  what  else, /ear  you  not  her  courage  ?  Shak. 

5.  To  affright ;  to  terrify  ;  to  drive  away  or  prevent 
approach  of  by  fear.     [Obs.] 

Fear  their  people  from  doing  evil.  Pobt/nson  Qlore's  Utopia). 
Tush,  tush  I  fear  boys  with  bugs.  Shak. 

Syn,  —  To  apprehend ;  dread ;  reverence ;  venerate. 

Fear,   v.  i.    To  be  in  apprehension   of  evil ;  to  be 

afraid  ;  to  feel  anxiety  on  account  of  some  expected  evil, 

I  exceedingly /ear  and  quake.         Neb.  xii.  21, 

Fear'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  fears.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Fear'lul  (fer'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  fear,  apprehension, 
or  alarm  ;  afraid  ;  frightened. 

Anxious  amidst  all  their  success,  and  fearful  amidst  all  their 
power.  Pp.  JVarburton. 

2.  Inclined  to  fear ;  easily  frightened  ;  without  cour- 
age ;  timid. 

What  man  is  there  that  isfear/ul  and  faint-hearted  ?  Deut.  xx.  8. 

3.  Indicating,  or  caused  by,  fear. 

ColA  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh.      Shak. 

4.  Inspiring  fear  or  awe  ;  exciting  apprehension  or 
terror ;  terrible  ;  frightful ;  dreadful. 

This  glorious  and  fearful  name.  The  Lord  thy  God. 

Veut.  xxviii.  38. 
Death  is  a  fearful  thing.  Shak. 

In  dreams  ihey  fearfid  precipices  tread.       Dryden. 
Syn,  —  Apprehensive  ;   afraid;  timid;  timorous;  hor- 
rible ;  distressing ;  shockmg  ;  frightful  ;  dreadful ;  awful, 
Fear'ful-ly,  adv.     In  a  fearful  manner. 
Fear'ful-ness,  ".     Tlie  state  of  being  fearful, 
Fear'less,  a.     Free  from  fear. 

Syn,  —  Bold  ;  daring ;  courageous  ;  intrepid  ;  valorous ; 
viili.ant ;  br.ave  ;  undaunted ;  d.auntless  ;  heroic, 
—  Fear'less-ly,  adv. —  Fear'less-ness,  re. 

Fear'naught'  (fer'naf),  n.     1.  A  fearless  person. 
2.  A  stout  woolen  cloth  of  great  thickness ;  dread' 
naught ;  also,  a  warm  g.arment. 

Fear'some  (-siim),  a.      1.  Frightful ;   causing  fear, 

[Scotcli']     "  This /en»-M)ne  wind."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Easily  frightened  ;    timid  ;    timorous.      "  A   silly, 

fearsome  thing."  £.  Taylor. 
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use,    unite,    rude,   full,    »ip,    firn ;    pity  ;    food,   fo"ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    tlien,    thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Fea'Sl-bll'l-ty  (fe'zT-bTl'T-tJ?),  n. ;  pi.  FEASiBrLiTiEa 
(-tiz).  [From  Feasible.]  The  quality  of  being  feasi- 
ble ;  practicability  ;  also,  that  which  is  feasible  ;  as,  be- 
fore we  adopt  a  plan,  let  us  consider  its  feasibilily. 

Men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  dubiosities  for  certain- 
ties, possibilities  ioT  feasibilities.  Sir  T,  Browne. 

Fea'si-ble  (fe'zt-b'l),  a.  [F.  faisable,  fr.  /aire  to 
make  or  do,  fr.  L.  facere.  See  Fact,  Feat.]  1.  Capa- 
ble of  being  done,  executed,  or  effected  ;  practicable. 

Always  existing  before  their  eyes  as  a  t\\m<^ feasible  in  prac- 
tice. Burke. 
It  was  -not  feas^ihle  to  gratify  so  many  ambitions.    Beacoiisjiekl. 

2.  Fit  to  be  used  or  tilled,  as  land.    [iJ.]    B.Trumbull, 

—  Fea'sl-ble-ness,  re.  —  Pea'si-bly,  adv. 

Feast  (test),  n.  [OE.  feste  festival,  holiday,  feast, 
OF.  fcsie  festival,  F.  fete,  fr.  L.  festum,  pi.  festa,  fr. 
/e«;w*  joyful,  festal ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  Faik,  n.. 
Festal,  Fete.]  1.  A  festival;  a  holiday;  a  solemn,  or 
more  commonly,  a  joyous,  anniversary. 

The  seventh  day  shall  be  a  feast  to  the  Locd.    JEx.  xiii.  6. 

Now  his  parents  went  to  Jerusalem  every  year  at  the  /"ca.«  of 
the  passover.  Luke  ii.  41. 

(t^^  Ecclesiastical  feasts  are  called  immovable  when 
they  always  occur  on  the  same  day  of  the  year  ;  otherwise 
they  are  called  inovable. 

2.  A  fesftve  or  joyous  meal ;  a  grand,  ceremonious,  or 
sumptuous  entertainment,  of  which  many  guests  par- 
take ;  a  banquet  characterized  by  tempting  variety  and 
abundance  of  food. 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a.fea.'^t.  Old  Proverb. 

Belshazzar  the  King  made  a  great /easi  to  a  thousand  of  his 

lords.  Dan.  v.  1. 

3.  That  which  is  partaken  of,  or  shared  in,  with  de- 
light ;  something  highly  agreeable  ;  entertainment. 

The /eos^  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul.  Pope. 

Feast  day,  a  holiday ;  a  day  set  as  a  solemn  commemo- 
rative festival. 

Syn. —  Entertainment;  regale  ;  banquet;  treat;  ca- 
rousal ;  festivity ;  festival.  —Feast,  Banquet,  Festival, 
Cakousal.  a  feast  sets  before  us  viands  superior  in 
quantity,  variety,  and  abundance ;  a  banquet  is  a  luxuri- 
ous feast ;  a  festival  is  the  joyful  celebration  by  good 
cheer  of  some  agreeable  event.  Carousal  is  unrestrained 
indulgence  in  frolic  and  drink. 

Feast,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Feasted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Feasting.]  [OE.  festen,  cf .  OF.  fester  to  rest  from  work, 
'S.feter  to  celebrate  a  holiday.  See  Feast,  7i.]  1.  To 
eat  sumptuously ;  to  dine  or  sup  on  rich  provisions,  par- 
ticularly in  large  companies,  and  on  public  festivals. 

And  his  sons  went  and/eas^erf  in  their  houses.     Job  i.  4. 
3.  To  be  highly  gratified  or  delighted. 

With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast.     Shak. 
Feast,  V.  t.     1.  To  entertain  with  sumptuous  provi- 
sions ;  to  treat  at  the  table  bountifully ;  as,  he  was 
feasted  by  the  king.  Sayward. 

2.  To  delight ;  to  gratify ;  as,  to  feast  the  soul. 

Feast  your  ears  with  the  music  awhile.  Shak. 

Feast'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  fares  deliciously. 
2.  One  who  entertains  magnificently.  Johnson. 

Feast'fUl  _(-ful),  a.  Festive  ;  festal ;  joyful ;  sump- 
tuous;  luxurious.  "Feastfiildnya."  "Feastful  friends." 
Milton.  —  Feast'lul-ly,  adv. 

Feat  (f et),  n.  [OE.  fet,  OF.  fet,  fait,  F.fait,  factum, 
fr.  L.  facere,  factum,  to  make  or  do.  Cf .  Fact,  Feasible, 
Do.]     1.  An  act ;  a  deed  ;  an  exploit. 

The  warlike /ea^s  I  have  done.  Shak. 

2.  A  striking  act  of  strength,  skill,   or  cunning ;  a 
trick  ;  as,  feats  of  horsemanship,  or  of  dexterity. 
Feat,  V.  t.    To  form ;  to  fashion.     \_Obs.'\ 
To  the  more  mature, 
A  glass  that/ea^erf  them.  Shak. 

Feat,  a.  [ Compar.  Feater  (-er);  superl.  Featest.] 
IT.  fait  made,  shaped,  fit,  p.  p.  of  faire  to  make  or  do. 
See  Feat,  re.]  Dexterous  in  movements  or  service  ;,  skill- 
ful ;  neat ;  nice ;  pretty.     \_Archaic'] 

Never  master  had  a  page  .  .  .  8o/ea?.  Shak. 

And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me  — 
Much /ea^er  than  before.  Shak. 

Feat'-bod'lea  (-bod'id),  a.  Having  a  feat  or  trim 
body.     \_Obs.'\  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Feat'e-OUS  (f et'e-iis),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  faitis,  faitice,  fetis, 
well  made,  fine,  Ti.  facticius  made  by  art.]  Dexterous; 
neat.     [06s.]    Johnson.  —  Feat'e-ous-ly,  adv. 

Feath'er  (f eth'er),  re.  [OE.  f ether,  AS.  feSer  ;  akin 
to  D.  veder,  OHG.  fedara,  G-.  feder,  Icel.  ffoSr,  Sw.  ffd- 
der,  Dan.  fjxder,  Gr.  Trrepov  wing,  feather,  TreVeo-Sat  to 
fly,  Skr.  patlra  wing,  feather,  pat  to  fly,  and  prob.  to  L. 
penna  feather,  wing.     V76,  248.    Cf.  Pen  a  feather.] 

1.  One  of  the  peculiar  dermal  appendages,  of  several 
kinds,  belonging  to  birds,  as  contour  feathers,  quills,  and 
down. 

d^^  An  ordinary  feather  consists  of  the  quill  or  hol- 
low basal  part  of  the  stem ;  the 
shaft  or  rachis,  forming  the  up- 
per, solid  part  of  the  stem ;  the 
■vanes  or  webs,  implanted  on  the 
rachis  and  consisting  of  a  series 
of  slender  laminae  or  barbs, 
which  usually  bear  barbules, 
which  in  turn  usually  bear  bar- 
bicels  and  interlocking  hooks  by 
which  they  are  fastened  together. 
See  Down,  Quill,  Plumage. 

2.  Kind ;  nature ;  species ;  — 
from  the  proverbial  phrase, 
"  Birds  of  a  feather,"  that  is,  of 
the  same  species,     [fi.] 

I  am  not  of  that /eafAer  to  shake  off 
My  friend  when  he  must  need  me. 
Shak. 

3.  The  fringe  of  long  hair  on  Feather,    a  Shaft,  from 

the  legs  of  the  setter  and  some     which  part  of  the  barbs 

«ther  dogs.  have  been  cut  away  on 

4   A  tuft  of  pecuUar,  long,  f  ri.-     -« 'f^^^^.^  ^f te^«« ' 

zly  hair  on  a  horse. 


5.  One  of  the  fins  or  wings  on  the  shaft  of  an  arrow. 

6.  I^Mach.  &  Carp.)  A  longitudinal  strip  projecting  as 
a  fin  from  an  object,  to  strengthen  it,  or  to  enter  a  chan- 
nel in  another  object  and  tliereby  prevent  displacement 
sidewise  but  permit  motion  lengthwise  ;  a  spline. 

7.  A  thin  wedge  driven  between  the  two  semicylin- 
drical  parts  of  a  divided  plug  in  a  hole  bored  in  a  stone, 
to  rend  the  stone.  Knight. 

8.  The  angular  adjustment  of  an  oar  or  paddle-wheel 
float,  with  reference  to  a  horizontal  ajds,  as  it  leaves  or 
enters  the  water. 

B^^  Feather  is  used  adjectively  or  in  combination, 
meaning  composed  of  or  resembling,  a  feather  or  feath- 
ers ;  as,  feather  fan,  /ea//;er-heeled,  feather  duster. 

Feather  alum  (J/m.),  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  alumina,  re- 
sulting from  volcanic  action,  and  from  the  decomposition 
of  iron  pyrites  ;  —  called  also  halolrichiie.  t^re.— Feather 
bed,  a  bed  filled  with  feathers.  —  Feather  driver,  one  who 
prepares  feathers  by  beating.  —  Feather  duster,  a  dusting 
brusli  of  feathers. — Feather  flower,  an  artificial  flower  made 
of  featliers,  for  ladies'  headdresses,  and  other  ornamental 
purposes.  —  Feather  grass  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  grass  ( iStipa 
pennaia)  whicli  has  a  long  feathery  awn  rising  from  one 
of  the  chatfy  scales  which  inclose  the  grain.  —  Feather 
maker,  one  who  makes  plumes,  etc.,  of  feathers,  real  or 
artificial.  —  Feather  ore  (Min.),  a  sulphide  of  antimony  and 
lead,  sometimes  found  in  capillary  forms  r.nd  like  a  cob- 
web, but  also  massive.  It  is  a  variety  of  Jamesonite.  — 
Feather  shot,  or  Feathered  shot  (Metal.),  copper  granulated 
by  pouring  into  cold  water.  Raymond.  — 'Ee.&VhoT  spray 
(Naiit.),  the  spray  thrown  up,  like  pairs  of  featliers, 
by  the  cutwater  of  a  fast-moving  vessel. — Feather  star. 
(Zool.)  See  Com atul A.  —  Feather  weight.  (.Racing)  (a) 
Scrupulously  exact  weight,  so  that  a  feather  would  turn 
the  scale,  when  a  jockey  is  weighed  or  weiglited.  (b)  The 
lightest  weight  that  can  be  put  on  the  back  of  a  horse  in 
racing.  Youatt.  (c)  In  wrestling,  boxing,  etc.,  a  term 
applied  to  the  lightest  of  the  classes  into  which  contest- 
ants are  divided;— in  contradistinction  to  light  weight, 
middle  weight,  and  heavy  iceight. 

A  feather  in  the  cap,  an  honor,  trophy,  or  mark  of  dis- 
tinction. [Collog.]  — To  be  in  full  feather,  to  be  in  full  dress 
or  in  one's  best  clothes.  [Collog.]  —  To  be  in  high  feather, 
to  be  in  high  spirits.  [Colloci.]  — To  cutafaather.  (a)  (Naut.) 
To  make  the  water  foam  m  moving ;  in  allusion  to  the 
ripple  which  a  ship  throws  off  from  her  bows,  (b)  To 
make  one's  self  conspicuous.  [C'olloq.]  — To  show  the 
white  feather,  to  betray  cowardice,  —  a  white  feather  in 
the  tail  of  a  cock  being  considered  an  indication  that  he 
is  not  of  the  true  game  breed. 

_Feath'er  (feth'er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Feathered 
(-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Feathering.]  1.  To  furnish  with 
a  feather  or  feathers,  as  an  arrow  or  a  cap. 

An  eagle  had  the  ill  hap  to  be  struck  with  an  axro^  feathered 
from  her  own  wing.  L  Estrange. 

2.  To  adorn,  as  with  feathers ;  to  fringe. 

A  few  birches  and  oaks  still  feathered  the  narrow  ruins. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  render  light  as  a  feather ;  to  give  wings  to.  [i?.] 
The  Polonian  story  perhaps  may  feather  some  tedious  hours. 

Loveday. 

4.  To  enrich  ;  to  exalt ;  to  benefit. 

They  stuck  not  to  say  that  the  king  cared  not  to  plume  his 
nobility  and  people  to  feather  himself.  Bacon. 

5.  To  tread,  as  a  cock.  Dryden. 
To  feather  one's  neat,  to  provide  for  one's  self,  especially 

from  property  belonging  to  another,  confided  to  one's 
care ;  —  an  expression  taken  from  the  practice  of  birds 
which  collect  feathers  for  the  lining  of  their  nests.  —  To 
feather  an  oar  (Naut.),  to  turn  it  when  it  leaves  the  water 
so  that  the  blade  will  be  horizontal  and  offer  the  least 
resistance  to  air  while  reaching  for  another  stroke.  —  To 
tar  and  feather  a  person,  to  smear  him  with  tar  and  cover 
him  mth  feathers,  as  a  punishment  or  an  indignity. 

Feath'er,  v.  i.  1.  To  grow  or  form  feathers ;  to  be- 
come feathered ;  —  often  with  out;  as,  the  birds  axe  feath- 
ering out. 

2.  To  curdle  when  poured  into  another  liquid,  and 
float  about  in  little  flakes  or  "  feathers  ;  "  as,  the  cream 
feathers.     \_Collog.'\ 

3.  To  turn  to  a  horizontal  plane  ;  —  said  of  oars. 

Thefeathering  otirioturne  the  gleam.  Tickell. 

Stopping  his  sculls  in  the  air  to  feather  accurately. 

Macmillan^s  Mag. 

4.  To  have  the  appearance  of  a  feather  or  of  feathers ; 
to  be  or  to  appear  in  feathery  form. 

A  clump  of  ancient  cedars  feathering  in  evergreen  beauty 

down  to  the  ground.  Warren. 

The  ripple  feathering  from  her  bows.        Tennyson. 

Feath'er-brained'  (-brand'),  a.  Giddy  ;  frivolous ; 
feather-headed.     [Colloq.'] 

Feathered  (-erd),  a.  1.  Clothed,  covered,  or  fitted 
with  (or  as  with)  feathers  or  wings  ;  as,  a  feathered  ani- 
mal ;  a  feathered  arrow. 

Rise  from  the  ground  Wk^  feathered  Mercury.        Shak. 

Nonsense  feathered  with  soft  and  delicate  phrases  and 
pointed  with  pathetic  accents.  Dr.  J.  Scott. 

2.  Furnished  with  anything  featherlike  ;  ornamented ; 
fringed  ;  as,  land  feathered  with  trees. 

3.  (Zool.)  Having  a  fringe  of  feathers,  as  the  legs  of 
certain  birds ;  or  of  hairs,  as  the  legs  of  a  setter  dog. 

4.  {Her.)  Having  feathers;' — said  of  an  arrow,  when 
the  feathers  are  of  a  tincture  different  from  that  of  the 
shaft. 

Featll'er-edge'  (feth'er-ej'),  n.  1.  {.Zool.)  The  thin, 
new  growth  around  the  edge  of  a  shell,  as  of  an  oyster. 

2.  Any  thin,  rough  edge,  as  on  a  board  or  a  razor. 

Feath'er— edged'  (-ejd'),  a.  Having  a  feather-edge ; 
also,  having  one  edge  thinner  than  the  other,  as  a  board ; 
—  in  the  United  States,  said  only  of  stuff  one  edge  of 
which  is  made  as  thin  as  practicable. 

Feath'er-few'  (-fu'),  re.    {Bot.)  Feverfew. 

Feath'er-toU'  (-foil'),  re.  [.Feather  ^  foil  a  leaf.] 
{Bot.)  An  aquatic  plant  {Hottonia  palustris),  having 
finely  divided  leaves. 

Feath'er -head'  (-hed'),  n.  A  frivolous  or  feather- 
brained person.     [Colloq.']  S.  James. 


Feath'er-head'ed  (fSth'er-hSd'Sd),  a.     Giddy;  friv- 
olous; foolish.     [Colloq.']  G.  Eliot. 
Feath'er-heeled'    (-held'),   a.     Light-heeled;  gay; 

frisky;  frolicsome.     [Colloq.'] 

Feath'er-i-ness  (-i-ngs),  n.  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  feathery. 

Feath'er-ing,  re.    1.  {Arch.)  Same  as  Foliation. 

2.  The  act  of  turning  the  blade  of  the  oar,  as  it  rises 
from  the  water  in  rowing,  from  a  vertical  to  a  horizontal 
position.     See  To  feather  an  oar,  under  Feather,  v.  t. 

3.  A  covering  of  feathers. 

Feathering  float  (Naut.),  the  float  or  paddle  of  a  feather- 
mg  wheel.  —  Feathering  screw  (iVau^.),  a  screw  propeller, 
of  which  the  blades  may  be  turned  so  as  to  move  edge- 
wise through  the  water  when  the  vessel  is  moving  under 
sail  alone.  —  Feathering  wheel  (Naut.),  a  paddle  wheel 
whose  floats  turn  automatically  so  as  to  dip  about  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  water  and  leave  it  in  the  same  way, 
avoiding  beating  on  the  water  in  the  descent  and  lifting 
water  in  the  ascent. 

Feath'er-less,  a.    Destitute  of  feathers. 

Feath'er-ly,  a.  Mke  feathers.  [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Feath'er-pat'ed  (-pat'gd),  a.  Feather-headed  ;  friv- 
olous.    [Colloq.]  ■  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Feath'er-veined'  (-vand'),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the 
veins  (of  a  leaf)  diverging  from  the  two  sides  of  a  midrib. 

Feath'er-y   {-'y),   a.      Pertaining    to,   or  resembling, 

feathers ;  covered  with,  or  as  with,  feathers ;  as,  feathery 

spray  or  snow.  Milton. 

Ye  feathery  people  of  mid  air.    Barry  Cormuall. 

Feat'ly  (fetiy),  adv.  [From  Feat,  a.]  Neatly ;  dex- 
terously ;  nimbly.     [Archaic] 

Foot  it  featly  here  and  there.  Shak. 

Feat'ness,  re.   Skill ;  adroitness.   [Archaic]  Johnson. 

Fea'ture  (fe'tiir ;  135),  re.  [OE.  feture  form,  shape, 
feature,  OF.  failure  fashion,  make,  fr.  L.  factura  a  mak- 
ing, formation,  fr.  facere,  factum,  to  make.  See  Feat, 
Fact,  and  cf.  Facture.]  ].  The  make,  form,  or  out- 
ward appearance  of  a  person ;  the  whole  turn  or  style  of 
the  body ;  esp.,  good  appearance. 

What  needeth  it  \\\^  feature  to  descrive  ?      Chaucer. 
Cheated  of/ea(wre  by  dissembling  nature.  Shak. 

2.  The  make,  cast,  or  appearance  of  the  human  face, 
and  especially  of  any  single  part  of  the  face ;  a  linea- 
ment,    {pi.)  The  face,  the  countenance. 

It  is  for  homely /ea^Mres  to  keep  home.  Milton. 

3.  The  cast  or  structure  of  anything,  or  of  any  part  of 
a  thing,  as  of  a  landscape,  a  picture,  a  treaty,  or  an  essay ; 
any  marked  peculiarity  or  characteristic  ;  as,  one  of  the 
features  of  the  landscape. 

And  to  her  service  bind  each  living  creature 

Through  secret  understanding  of  ih^ir  feature.     Spenser. 

4.  A  form  ;  a  shape.     [B-] 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturned 

His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air.  Milton. 

Fea'tured  (fe'tlird  ;  135),  a.     1.  Shaped ;  fashioned. 
How  noble,  young,  how  T&Teiy  featured  f         Shak. 

2.  Having  features  ;  formed  into  features. 

The  well-stained  canvas  or  the  featured  stone.      Young, 

Fea'ture-less  (fe'tiir-lgs ;  135),  a.  Having  no  distinct 
or  distinctive  features. 

Fea'ture-ly,  a.  Having  features;  shovring  marked 
peculiarities;  handsome.     [B.] 

Featurely  warriors  of  Christian  chivalry.    Coleridge. 

Feaze  (fez),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Fbazed  (fezd)  ip.pr, 
&  vb.  n.  Feazing.]  [Cf.  OE.  faselen  to  ravel,  fr.  AS. 
fses  fringe ;  akin  to  G.  fasen  to  separate  fibers  or  threads, 
fasen,  faser,  thread,  filament,  OHG.  faso.]  To  untvrist ; 
to  unravel,  as  the  end  of  a  rope.  Johnson. 

Feaze,  v.  t.  [See  Feese.]  To  beat ;  to  chastise ;  also, 
to  humble ;  to  harass  ;  to  worry.     [Obs.]        Ainsworlh. 

Feaze,  re.  A  state  of  anxious  or  fretful  excitement  j 
worry;  vexation.     [Obs.] 

Feaz'ings  (fez'tngz),  re.  ^Z.  [See  Feaze,  d.<.]  {Naut.) 
The  unlaid  or  ragged  end  of  a  rope.     Ham.  Nav.  Bncyc. 

Fe-brlc'i-tate  (f e-brls'if-tat),  v.  i.  [L.  febricitare,  fr. 
febris.    See  Febrile.]    To  have  a  fever.    [Obs.]    Bailey. 

Fe-bric'u-lose'  (fe-brik'u-los'),  a.  [L.  febriculosus.1 
Somewhat  feverish.     [Obs.]  Johnson. 

Feb'rl-Ia'cient  (feVri-fa'shent),  a.  [L.  febris  fever 
+  faciens,  p.  pr.  of  facere  to  make.]  Febrific.  Dun/- 
glison.  —  n.  That  which  causes  fever.    Beddoes. 

Fe-brit'er-OUS  (fe-brif'er-iis),  a.  [L.  febris  fever  -|- 
-ferous.]     Causing  fever  ;  as,  a /eftrj/erows  locality. 

Fe-brlf'ic  (-ik),  a.  [L.  febris  fever  -j-Jicare  (in  comp.) 
to  make.     See  -FY.]     Producing  fever.      _       Dunglison. 

Fe-brif'U-gal  (fe-briffi-gal  or  feb'ri-fu'gnl),  a.  [See 
Febrifuge.]  Having  the  quality  of  mitigating  or  curing 
fever.  Boyle. 

Feb'ri-fuge  (f Sb'ri-f iij),  re.  [L.  febris  fever  -\-fugare 
to  put  to  flight,  from  fugere  to  flee :  cf.  F.  febrifuge. 
See  Febrile,  Feverfew.]  {Med.)  A  medicine  serving 
to  mitigate  or  remove  fever.  —  a.     Antifebrile. 

Fe'brile  (fe'bril  or  feb'ril ;  277),  a.  [F.  febrile,  from 
L.  febris  fe-ver.  See  Fever.]  Pertaining  to  fever;  ifl- 
dicating  fever,  or  derived  from  it ;  as,  febrile  symptoms ; 
febrile  action.  Dunglison. 

Feb'ru-a-ry  (fg^ru-a-rj),  re.  [L.  Februarius,  orig., 
the  month  of  expiation,  because  on  the  fifteenth  of  this 
month  the  great  feast  of  expiation  and  purification  was 
held,  fr.  februa,  pi.,  the  Roman  festival  of  purification ; 
akin  to  februare  to  purify,  expiate.]  The  second  month 
in  the  year,  said  to  have  been  introduced  Into  the  Roman 
calendar  by  Numa.  In  common  years  this  month  con- 
tains twenty-eight  days ;  in  the  bissextile,  or  leap  year, 
it  has  twenty-nine  days. 

Feb'ru-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  re.  [L.  februatio.  See  Feb- 
ruary.]   Purification ;  a  sacrifice.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 

Fe'cal  (fe'kal),  a.  [Cf.  P.  fecal.  See  Feces.]  Re- 
lating to,  or  containing,  dregs,  feces,  or  ordure ;  fsecal. 

Fec'che  (fSt'che),  v.  t.    To" fetch.    [Obs.]      ChoMcer. 

Fe'ces  {t'e'&ez.),n.pl.  Dregs;  sediment;  excrement. 
See  F^ces. 
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Fe'Clal  (fe'shal),  a.  [L.  Jetialis  belonging  to  the 
feiiales,  the  Roman  priests  who  sanctioned  treaties  and 
demanded  satisfaction  from  the  enemy  before  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.]  Pertaining  to  heralds,  declarations 
of  war,  and  treaties  of  peace  ;  as,  fecial  law.  Kent. 

Fe'ci-fork' (fe'si-fSrk'),  m.  \_Feces  +  fork.^  (Zodl.) 
The  anal  fork  on  which  the  larvae  of  certain  insects 
carry  their  faeces. 

Feckless  (fSk'lSs),  a.  [Perh.  a  corruption  of  effect- 
less.']    Spiritless  ;  weak  ;  worthless.     [Scot.] 

Fecks  (fSks),  re.  A  corruption  of  the  word/aiYA.  Shak, 

Fec'U-la  (fSk'u-la),  n.;  pi.  Feodl^  (-le).  [L.  fae- 
eula  burnt  tartar  or  salt  of  tartar,  dim.  of  faex,  faecis, 
sediment,  dregs :  of.  F.  fecule.]  Any  pulverulent  matter 
obtained  from  plants  by  simply  breaking  down  the  tex- 
ture, washing  with  water,  and  subsidence.  Especially : 
(a)  The  nutritious  part  of  wheat ;  starch  or  farina ;  — 
called  also  amylaceous  fecula.  (6)  The  green  matter  of 
plants ;  chlorophyll. 

Fec'U-lence  (-lens),  n.  [L.  faeculentia  dregs,  filth : 
of.  F.  feculence.']  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fecu- 
lent ;  muddiness ;  foulness. 

2.  That  which  is  feculent ;  sediment ;  lees ;  dregs. 

Fec'U-len-cy  (-len-sy),  n.    Feculence. 

Fec'U-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  faeculentus,  fr.  faecula  :  cf. 
F.  feculent.  See  Feccia.]  Foul  witli  extraneous  or  im- 
pure substances ;  abounding  with  sediment  or  excremen- 
titious  matter  ;  muddy ;  thick  ;  turbid. 

Both  his  hands  most  ftlthy  feculent.  Spenser. 

Fec'und  (fek'und),  a.  [L.  fecundus,  from  the  root  of 
fettis :  cf .  F.  fecond.  See  Fetus.]  Fruitful  in  children ; 
prolific.  Graunt. 

Fec'un-date  (fSk'iin-dat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fecdn- 
DATED  (-da'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fecundating  (-da'- 
tlng).]      [L.  fecundare,   fr.  fecundus.     See   Fecund.] 

1.  To  make  fruitful  or  prolific.  W.  Montagu. 

2.  (Biol.)  To  render  fruitful  or  prolific ;  to  impreg- 
nate ;  as,  in  flowers  the  pollen  fecundates  the  ovmn 
through  the  stigma. 

Feo'an-da'tlon  (-da'shOn),  re.  [Cf.  F.  fecondation.] 
(Biol.)  The  act  by  which,  either  in  animals  or  plants, 
material  prepared  by  the  generative  organs  of  the  female 
organism  is  brought  in  contact  with  matter  from  the 
organs  of  the  male,  so  that  a  new  organism  results ;  im- 
pregnation ;  fertilization. 

Fe-cun'dl-fy  (fe-kiin'di-fi),  V.  t.  [Fecund  -\-  -fy.'] 
To  make  fruitful ;  to  fecundate.  Johnson. 

Fe-cnn'dl-ty  (fe-k!in'dT-ty),  n.  [L.  fecunditas:  cf. 
F.  fecondite.  See  Fecund.]  1.  The  quality  or  power  of 
producing  fruit;  f ruitf ulness ;  especially  (Biol.),  the 
quality  in  female  organisms  of  reproducing  rapidly  and 
In  great  numbers. 

2.  The  power  of  germinating,  as  in  seeds. 

3.  The  power  of  bringing  forth  in  abimdance  ;  fertil- 
ity ;  richness  of  invention ;  as,  the  fecundity  of  God's 
creative  power.  Bentley. 

Fed  (fSd),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Feed. 

Fed'a-ry  {iM'&-Tf),  n.    A  feodary.     [Obs.]         Shak. 

Fed'er-al  (fSd'er-ai),  a.     [L.  foedus  league,  treaty, 

compact ;  akin  to  fides  faith  :  cf.  F.  federal.   See  Faith.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  league  or  treaty ;  derived  from  an 
agreement  or  covenant  between  parties,  especially  be- 
tween nations  ;  constituted  by  a  compact  between  par- 
ties, usually  governments  or  their  representatives. 

The  Romans  compelled  them,  contrary  to  all  federal  right, 
...  to  part  with  Sardinia.  Grew. 

2.  Specifically :  (a)  Composed  of  states  or  districts 
which  retain  only  a  subordinate  and  limited  sovereignty, 
as  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Sonderbund 
of  Switzerland.  (6)  Constituting  or  pertaining  to  such 
a  government ;  as,  the  Federal  Constitution ;  a  Federal 
officer,  (c)  Friendly  or  devoted  to  such  a  government ; 
as,  the  Federal  party.     See  Fedeeaxist. 

Federal  Congress.     See  under  Conskess. 

Ped'er-al,  n.    See  Fedeeaxist. 

Fed'er-al-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  federalisme.]  The 
principles  of  Federalists  or  of  federal  union. 

Fefl'er-al-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  federaliste.]  An  advocate 
of  confederation  ;  specifically  {Amer.  Hist.),  a  friend  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  at  its  formation 
and  adoption ;  a  member  of  the  political  party  which 
favored  the  administration  of  President  Washington. 

Ped'er-al-ize  (fed'er-al-Tz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fed- 
RRALizED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fedeealizikq  (-i'zing).] 
[Cf .  F.  federali.'ier.]  To  unite  in  compact,  as  different 
States ;  to  confederate  for  political  purposes  ;  to  unite 
by  or  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  Barlow. 

Fed'er-a-ry  (-a-rj),  n.  [See  Federal.]  A  partner  ; 
a  confederate  ;  an  accomplice.     [Obs.]  Shah. 

Fed'er-ate  (fSd'er-at),  a.  [L.  foederatus,  p.  p.  of 
foederare  to  establish  by  treaty  or  league,  fr.  foedus. 
See  Fedeeal.]  United  by  compact,  as  sovereignties, 
states,  or  nations  ;  joined  in  confederacy  ;  leagued  ;  con- 
federate ;  as,  federate  nations. 

Fed'er-a'tion  (f gd'er-a'shiin),  re.     [Cf.  F.  federation.] 

1.  The  act  of  uniting  in  a  league  ;  confederation. 

2.  A  league  ;  a  confederacy  ;  a  federal  or  confederated 
government.  Burke. 

Fed'er-a-tlve  (fgd'er-^tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  federatif.] 
Uniting  in  a  league ;  forming  a  confederacy  ;  federal. 
"A  federative  society."  Burke. 

Fed'I-ty  (fgd'I-ty),  re.  [L.  foeditas,  fr.  foedus  foul, 
filthy.]     Turpitude ;  vileness.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Fee  (fe),  re.  [OE.  /e,  feh,  feoh,  cattle,  property, 
money,  fief,  AS.  feoh  cattle,  property,  money  ;  the  senses 
of  "  property,  money,"  arising  from  cattle  being  used  in 
early  times  as  a  medium  of  exchange  or  payment,  prop- 
erty chiefly  consisting  of  cattle ;  akin  to  OS.  fehu  cattle, 
property,  D.  vee  cattle,  OHG.  Jihu,  fphu,  G.  vieh,  Icel. 
Je  cattle,  property,  money,  Goth,  failiu,  L.  peciis  cattle, 
pecunia  property,  money,  Skr.  pafu  cattle,  perh.  orig., 
"a  fastened  or  tethered  animal,"  from  a  root  signifying 
to  bind,  and  perh.  akin  to  E.  fang,  fair,  a. ;  cf.  OP.  fie, 


flu,  feu,  fieu,  fief,  F.  fief,  from  German,  of  the  same  ori- 
gin. Tlie  sense  fief  is  due  to  the  French.  V249.  Cf. 
Feud,  FiEr,  Fellow,  Pecuniaey.]  1.  Property;  posses- 
sion; tenure.  "  Laden  with  rich /ee."  Spenser. 
Once  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  fee.     Wordsworth. 

2.  Reward  or  compensation  for  services  rendered  or  to 
be  rendered  ;  especially,  payment  for  professional  serv- 
ices, of  optional  amount,  or  fixed  by  custom  or  laws ; 
charge ;  pay ;  perquisite ;  as,  the  fees  of  lawyers  and 
physicians;  the /ee*  of  office;  cleik'a  fees ;  sheriff's 
fees;  marriage /ee«,  etc. 

To  plead  lor  love  deserves  more/ce  than  hate.       Shah. 

3.  (Feud.  Law)  A  right  to  the  use  of  a  superior's 
land,  as  a  stipend  for  services  to  be  performed  ;  also,  the 
land  so  held ;  a  fief. 

4.  {£ng.  Law)  An  estate  of  inheritance  supposed 
to  be  held  either  mediately  or  immediately  from  the 
sovereign,  and  absolutely  vested  in  the  owner. 

d!^^  AH  the  land  in  England,  except  the  crown  land,  is 
of  this  kind.  An  absolute  Jee,  or  fee  simple,  is  land  which 
a  man  holds  to  himself  and  his  heirs  forever,  who  are 
called  tenants  in  fee  simple.  In  modern  writers,  by/ee 
is  usually  meant  fee  simple.  A  limited  fee  may  be  a 
qualified  or  base  fee,  which  ceases  with  the  existence  of 
certain  conditions ;  or  a  conditional  fee,  or  fee  tail,  which 
is  limited  to  particular  heirs.  Blackstone. 

5.  (Amer.  Law)  An  estate  of  inheritance  belonging  to 
the  owner,  and  transmissible  to  his  heirs,  absolutely  and 
simply,  without  condition  attached  to  the  tenure. 

Fee  estate  (Eng.  Law),  land  or  tenements  held  in  fee  in 
consideration  of  some  acknowledgment  or  service  ren- 
dered to  the  lord.  —  Fee  farm  (Law),  land  held  of  another 
in  fee,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  rent,  without  hom- 
age, fealty,  or  any  other  service  than  that  mentioned  in 
the  feoffment ;  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  subject  to  a  per- 
petual rent.  Blackstone.  —Fee  farm  rent  {Eng.  Laxe),  a 
perpetual  rent  reserved  upon  a  conveyance  in  fee  simple. 

—  Fee  fund  ( Scot.  Law),  certain  court  dues  out  of  which 
the  clerks  and  other  court  officers  are  paid.  —  Fee  simple 
(Law),  an  absolute  fee ;  a  fee  without  conditions  or  limits. 

Buy  the/ee  simple  of  my  life  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.   Shah. 

—  Fee  tail  (Law),  an  estate  of  inheritance,  limited  and 
restrained  to  some  particular  heirs.  Burrill. 

Fee  (fe),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Feed  (fed) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.n. 
Feeing.]  To  reward  for  services  performed,  or  to  be 
performed ;  to  recompense ;  to  hire  or  keep  in  hire  ; 
hence,  to  bribe. 

The  patient  .  .  .  fees  the  doctor.  Dryden. 

There's  not  a  one  of  them  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  feed.  Shah. 

FeeTjle  (f  e'b'l),  a.  [Compar.  Feeblee  (-bier) ;  superl. 
Feeblest  (-blest).]  [OE.  feble,  OF.  feble,  flebe,  fioibe, 
floible,  foible,  F.  faible,  L.  flebilis  to  be  wept  over,  lam- 
entable, wretched,  fr.  flere  to  weep.  Cf .  Foible.]  1.  De- 
ficient in  physical  strength  ;  weak ;  infirm  ;  debilitated. 

Carried  all  the  feeble  of  them  upon  asses.    2  Chron.  xxviii.  16. 

2.  Wanting  force,  vigor,  or  efficiency  in  action  or  ex- 
pression ;  not  full,  loud,  bright,  strong,  rapid,  etc. ; 
faint ;  as,  a  feeble  color  ;  feeble  motion.  "  A  lady's 
feeble  voice."  Shak. 

Fee'ble,  v.  t.    To  make  feeble ;  to  enfeeble.    [Obs.] 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here  ?  Shak. 

Feen^le-mlnd'ed  (-mind'gd),  a.  Weak  in  intellectual 
power  ;  wanting  firmness  or  constancy ;  irresolute  ;  vacil- 
lating; imbecile.  "Comfort the /ecftie-wiireded."  1  Thess. 
V.  14.  —  Fee'ble-mind'ed-neBS,  re. 

Fee1)le-neBS,  re.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
feeble  ;  debility ;  infirmity. 

That  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness.  Shak. 

Feellly  (fe'bly),  adv.    In  a  feeble  manner. 

The  restored  church  .  .  .  contended  feebly,  and  with  half  a 
heart.  Macaulay. 

Feed  (fed),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fed  (fSd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb  re.  Feeding.]  [AS.  fedan,  fr.  foda  food  ;  akin  to 
OS.  fodian,  OFries.  feda,  foda,  D.  voeden,  OHG.  fuotlan, 
Icel.  fseiSa,  Sw.  foda,  Dan.  fode.    V75.     See  Food.] 

1.  To  give  food  to ;  to  supply  with  nourishment ;  to 
satisfy  the  physical  hunger  of. 

If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him.    Eom.  xii.  20. 
Unreasonable  creatures/eerf  their  young.  Shah. 

2.  To  satisfy;  gratify  or  minister  to,  as  any  sense, 
talent,  taste,  or  desire. 

1  will/eecf  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him.       Shak. 
Feeding  him  with  the  hope  of  liberty.  Knoltes. 

3.  To  fill  the  wants  of  ;  to  supply  with  that  which  is 
used  or  wasted  ;  as,  springs  feed  ponds ;  the  hopper  feeds 
the  mill ;  to  feed  a  furnace  with  coal. 

4.  To  nourish,  in  a  general  sense  ;  to  foster,  strengthen, 
develop,  and  guard. 

Thou  shalt/eed  my  people  Israel.       2  5am.  v.  2. 
Mightiest  powers  by  deepest  calms  are /erf.     B.  Coi-nwall. 

6.  To  graze ;  to  cause  to  be  cropped  by  feeding,  as 
herbage  by  cattle  ;  as,  if  grain  is  too  forward  in  autumn, 
feed  it  with  sheep. 

Once  in  three  years /eerf  your  mowing  lands.  Mortimer. 

6.  To  give  for  food,  especially  to  animals ;  to  furnish 
for  consumption ;  as,  to  feed  out  turnips  to  the  cows  ;  to 
feed  water  to  a  steam  boiler. 

7.  (Mach.)  (a)  To  supply  (the  material  to  be  operated 
upon)  to  a  machine  ;  as,  to  feed  paper  to  a  printing 
press,  (b)  To  produce  progressive  operation  upon  or  with 
(as  in  wood  and  metal  working  machines,  so  that  the 
work  moves  to  the  cutting  tool,  or  the  tool  to  the  work). 

Feed,  V.  i.     1.  To  take  food  ;  to  eat. 
Her  kid  .  .  .  which  I  afterwards  killed  .  .  .  because  it  would 
not  feed.  L>e  Foe. 

2.  To  subsist  by  eating ;  to  satisfy  the  appetite  ;  to 
feed  one's  self  (upon  something) ;  to  prey  ;  —  with  on  or 
upon. 

Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to, /eerf  upon.         Shak. 

3.  To  be  nourished,  strengthened,  or  satisfied,  as  if  by 
food.     "  He  feeds  upon  the  cooling  shade."        Spenser. 


4.  To  place  cattle  to  feed ;  to  pasture ;  to  graze. 

If  a  man  .  .  .  shall  put  in  his  beast,  and  shall /ced  in  another 
man's  field.  ^j .  xxii.  6. 

6.  To  grow  fat.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Johnson. 

Feed  (fed),  re.  1.  That  which  is  eaten  ;  esp.,  food  for 
beasts ;  fodder ;  pasture ;  hay ;  grain,  ground  or  whole ; 
as,  the  best  feed  for  sheep. 

2.  A  grazing  or  pasture  ground.  S'hak. 

3.  An  allowance  of  provender  given  to  a  horse,  cow, 
etc. ;  a  meal ;  as,  a,  feed  of  corn  or  oats. 

4.  A  meal,  or  the  act  of  eating.     [B.] 

For  such  pleasure  till  that  hour 
At  feed  or  fountain  never  had  I  found.  Milton. 

5.  The  water  supplied  to  steam  boilers. 

6.  (Mach.)  (a)  The  motion,  or  act,  of  carrying  forward 
the  stuff  to  be  operated  upon,  as  cloth  to  the  needle  in  a 
sewing  machine ;  or  of  producing  progressive  operation 
upon  any  material  or  object  in  a  machine,  as,  in  a  turn- 
ing lathe,  by  moving  the  cutting  tool  along  or  in  the 
work,  (b)  The  supply  of  material  to  a  machine,  as  water 
to  a  steam  boiler,  coal  to  a  furnace,  or  grain  to  a  run  of 
stones,  (c)  The  mechanism  by  which  the  action  of  feed- 
ing is  produced ;  a  feed  motion. 

Feed  bag,  a  nose  bag  containmg  feed  for  a  horse  or 
mule.  —  Feed  cloth,  an  apron  for  leading  cotton,  wool,  or 
other  fiber,  into  a  machine,  as  for  carding,  etc.  —  Feed 
door,  a  door  to  a  furnace,  by  which  to  supply  coal.  — Feed 
head,  (a)  A  cistern  for  feedmg  water  by  gravity  to  a  steam 
boiler,  (b)  (Founding)  An  excess  of  metal  above  a  mold, 
which  serves  to  render  the  casting  more  compact  by  its 
pressure  ; — also  called  a  riser,  deadhead,  or  simply  feed 
OT  head.  Knight.  — Teei  heater,  (a)  (Steam  Engine)  Aves- 
sel  in  which  the  feed  water  for  the  boiler  is  heated,  usual- 
ly by  exhaust  steam,  (b)  A  boiler  or  kettle  in  which  is 
heated  food  for  stock.  —  Feed  motion,  or  Feed  gea,i (Mach.), 
the  train  of  mechanism  that  gives  motion  to  the  part  that 
directly  produces  the  feed  in  a  machine.  —  Feed  pipe,  a 
pipe  for  supplying  the  boiler  of  a  steam  engine,  etc.,  with 
water.  —  Feed  pnmp,  a  force  pump  for  supplying  water  to 
a  steam  boiler,  etc.  —  Feed  regulator,  a  device  for  gradu- 
ating the  operation  of  a  feeder.  Knight.  —  Feed  screw,  in 
lathes,  a  long  screw  employed  to  impart  a  regular  motion 
to  a  tool  rest  or  tool,  or  to  the  work.  —  Feed  water,  water 
suppUed  to  a  steam  boiler,  etc.  —  Feed  wheel  (Mach.),  a 
kind  of  feeder.    See  Feeder,  re.,  8. 

Feed'er  (fed'er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  gives 
food  or  supplies  nourishment ;  a  steward. 

A  couple  of  friends,  his  chaplain  andfeeder.    Goldsmith. 

2.  One  who  furnishes  incentives ;  an  encourager. 
"  The  feeder  of  my  riots."  Shak. 

3.  One  who  eats  or  feeds ;  specifically,  an  animal  to  be 
fed  or  fattened. 

With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choke  fhe  feeder.     Shak. 

4.  One  who  fattens  cattle  for  slaughter. 

5.  A  stream  that  flows  into  another  body  of  water ;  a 
tributary  ;  specifically  (Hydraulic  Engin.),  a  water 
course  which  supplies  a  canal  or  reservoir  by  gravitation 
or  natural  flow. 

6.  A  branch  railroad,  stage  line,  or  the  like ;  a  side  lin« 
which  increases  the  business  of  the  main  line. 

7.  (Mining)  (a)  A  small  lateral  lode  falling  into  the 
main  lode  or  mineral  vein.  Tire,  (b)  A  strong  discharge 
of  gas  from  a  fissure  ;  a  blower.     Raymond. 

8.  (Mach.)  An  auxiliary  part  of  a  machine  which  sup- 
plies or  leads  along  the  material  operated  upon. 

9.  (Steam  Engine)  A  device  for  supplying  steam  boil- 
ers with  water  as  needed. 

Feed'ing,  re.  1.  The  act  of  eating,  or  of  supplying 
with  food ;  the  process  of  fattening. 

2.  That  which  is  eaten ;  food. 

3.  That  which  furnishes  or  affords  food,  especially  for 
animals ;  pasture  land. 

Feeding  bottle.    See  under  Bottle. 

Fee'-faw'— fum'  (fe'fa'film'),  re.  A  nonsensical  excla- 
mation attributed  to  giants  and  ogres ;  hence,  any  ex- 
pression calculated  to  impose  upon  the  timid  and  igno- 
rant.    "  Impudent /ee-/aw-/!(re!s."  J.H.Newman. 

Fee'Jee  (fe'je),  a.  &  re.     (Ethnol.)  See  Fijian. 

Feel  (fel),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Felt  (fSlt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Feeling.]  [AS.  felan;  akin  to  OS.  gifolian  to 
perceive,  D.  voelen  to  feel,  OHG./!(oZere,  G.  fiihlen,  Icel. 
falma  to  grope,  and  prob.  to  AS.  folm  palm  of  the  hand, 
L.  palma.  Cf.  Fumble,  Palm.]  1.  To  perceive  by  the 
touch ;  to  take  cognizance  of  by  means  of  the  nerves  of 
sensation  distributed  all  over  the  body,  especially  by 
those  of  the  skin  ;  to  have  sensation  excited  by  contact 
of  (a  thing)  with  the  body  or  limbs. 

Who  feel 
Those  rods  of  scorpions  and  those  whips  of  steel.   Creech. 

2.  To  touch ;  to  handle  ;  to  examine  by  touching  ;  as, 
feel  this  piece  of  silk  ;  hence,  to  make  trial  of  j  to  test ; 
often  with  out. 

Come  near,  .  .  .  that  I  maj  feel  thee,  my  son.   Gen.  xxvii.  21. 
He  hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your  honor.    Shak. 

3.  To  perceive  by  the  mind  ;  to  have  a  sense  of  ;  to  ex- 
perience ;  to  be  affected  by ;  to  be  sensible  of,  or  sensitive 
to  ;  as,  to  feel  pleasure  ;  to  feel  pain. 

Teach  me  tofeei  another's  woe.  Pope. 

Whoso  keepeth  the  commandment  sliall,/eei  no  evil  thin^. 

Feci.  viii.  6* 
He  best  can  paint  them  who  shall  feel  them  most.  Pope. 
Mankind  have/e7/  their  strength  and  made  it  felt.  £i/ron. 

4.  To  take  internal  cognizance  of  ;  to  be  conscious  of  i 
to  have  an  inward  persuasion  of. 

For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself.        Shak. 

5.  To  perceive;  to  observe.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
To  feel  the  helm  (Naut.),  to  obey  it. 

Feel,  V.  i.  1.  To  have  perception  by  the  touch,  or  by 
contact  of  anything  with  the  nerves  of  sensation,  espe- 
cially those  upon  the  surface  of  the  body. 

2.  To  have  the  sensiljilitios  moved  or  affected. 

Shc./'ec&  with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  matron.      Surke^ 
And  mine  as  man,  who/eel  for  all  mankind.        Pope. 

3.  To  be  conscious  of  an  inward  impression,  state  ot 
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mind,  persuasion,  physical  condition,  etc.  ;  to  perceive 
one's  self  to  be  ;  —  followed  by  an  adjective  describing  the 
utate,  etc. ;  as,  to  feel  assured,  grieved,  persuaded. 

I  then  dill  feel  full  sick.  Shak. 

4.  To  know  with  feeling ;  to  be  conscious ;  hence,  to 
know  certainly  or  without  misgiving. 

Garlands  .  .  .  which  I  ftzl 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear.  Shak. 

5.  To  appear  to  the  touch  ;  to  give  a  perception ;  to 
produce  an  impression  by  the  nerves  of  sensation  ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  an  adjective  describing  the  Itind  of  sensation. 

Blind  men  say  black/ee/srougli,  and  white /ee^s  smooth. 

Dryden. 

To  feel  after,  to  search  for ;  to  seek  to  find ;  to  seek  as  a 

person  groping  in  the  dark.    "  If  haply  they  might  jeel 

after  him,  and  find  iiim."    Acts  xvii.  27. —  To  feel  of,  to 

examiue  by  touching. 

Feel  (fel),  n.    1.  Feeling  ;  perception,     [i?.] 

To  intercept  and  have  a  more  kindly /eei  of  its  genial  warmth. 

Hazlitt. 

2.  A  sensation  communicated  by  touching ;  impression 
made  upon  one  who  touches  or  handles  ;  as,  this  leather 
has  a  greasy  feel. 

Tlie  difference  between  these  two  tumors  will  be  distinguished 
by  the/'eeZ.  5.  Hharp. 

Feel'er  (fel'er),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  feels. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  sense  organs  of  certain  auiraals 
(as  insects),  which  are  used  in  testing  objects  by  touch 
and  in  searching  for  food ;  an  antenna ;  a  palp. 

Insects  .  .  .  perpetually  feeling  and  searching  before  them 
with  their /ee?e?'s  or  antennae.  Derham. 

3.  Anything,  as  a  proposal,  observation,  etc.,  put  forth 
or  thrown  out  in  order  to  ascertain  tlie  views  of  others  ; 
something  tentative. 

Feel'lng,  a.  1.  Possessing  great  sensibility ;  easily 
affected  or  moved  ;  as,  a, feeling  heart. 

2.  Expressive  of  great  sensibility ;  attended  by,  or 
evincing,  sensibility ;  as,  he  made  a  feeling  representa- 
tion of  his  wrongs. 

Feel'lng,  n.   1.  The  sense  by  which  the  mind,  through 
certain  nerves  of  the  body,  perceives  external  objects,  or 
certain  states  of  the  body  itself ;   that  one  of  the  five 
senses  which  resides  in  the  general  nerves  of  sensation 
distributed  over  the  body,  especially  in  its  surface ;  the 
sense  of  touch ;  nervous  sensibility  to  external  objects. 
Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined,  .  .  . 
And  not,  iks  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused  ?  Milton. 

2 .  An  act  or  state  of  perception  by  the  sense  above 
described  ;  an  act  of  apprehending  any  object  whatever  ; 
an  act  or  state  of  apprehending  the  state  of  the  soul  it- 
self ;  consciousness. 


The  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater,/ee/(/?ff  to  tlie  worse. 


Shak. 


3.  The  capacity  of  the  soul  for  emotional  states ;  a 
high  degree  of  susceptibility  to  emotions  or  states  of  the 
sensibility  not  dependent  on  the  body ;  as,  a  man  ol  feel- 
ing ;  a  man  destitute  of  feeling. 

4.  Any  state  or  condition  of  emotion  ;  the  exercise  of 
the  capacity  for  emotion ;  any  mental  state  whatever ; 
as,  a  right  or  a  wrong  feeling  in  the  heart ;  our  angry  or 
kindly /eehnsf.?/  &  feeling  of  pride  or  of  hunuhty. 

A  t^Woyj  feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind.  Garrick. 
Tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  others.      Macaulay. 

B.  That  quality  of  a  work  of  art  which  embodies  the 
mental  emotion  of  the  artist,  and  is  calculated  to  affect 
similarly  the  spectator.  Fairholt. 

Syn.  —  Sensation ;  emotion ;  passion ;  sentiment ;  agi- 
tation ;  opinion.    See  Emotion,  Passion,  Sentiment. 

Feel'lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  feeling  manner ;  pathetically ; 
eympathetically. 

Feere  (fer),  n.  [See  Febe,  ra.]  A  consort,  husband 
or  wife  ;  a  companion ;  a  fere.     [06«.] 

Feese  (fez),  n.  [Cf.  OE.  fesien  to  put  to  flight,  AS. 
fesian,  fysian,  fysan,  fr.  fUs  eager,  prompt,  willing.] 
The  short  run  before  a  leap.     [_Obs.'\  Nares. 

Feet  (fet),  n.  pi.    See  Foot. 

Feet,  K.     [See  Feat,  7?..]    Fact ;  performance.   \_Obs.'\ 

Feet'less,  a.    Destitute  of  feet ;  as,  feetless  birds. 

Feeze  (fez),  v.  t.  [For  sense  1,  cf.  F.  visser  to  screw, 
vis  screw,  or  1st  E.feaze,  v.  t.  :  for  sense  2,  see  Peese.] 

1.  To  turn,  as  a  screw.     lScoi.1  Jamieson. 

2.  To  beat ;  to  chastise ;  to  humble ;  to  worry.  [OJi.] 
[Written  also  feaze,  feize,  pheese.J  Beau.  &  Fl. 

To  feeze  up,  to  work  into  a  passion.    [Obs.] 

Feeze,  n.    Fretful  excitement.     \_Obs.']    See  Feaze. 

II  Feh'llng  (fa'llng),  n.  {Chem.)  See  Fehling's  solii- 
tion,  under  Solution. 

Feh'mlc  (ta'mTk),  a.    See  Tehmic. 

Feign  (fan),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Feigned  (fand); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Feignins.]  [OE.  feinm,  F.  feindre  (p. 
pr.  feignant),  fr.  L.  fingere;  akin  to  L.  figura  figure,  and 
E.  dough.  See  Dough,  and  cf .  Figure,  Faint,  Effigy, 
Fiction.]  1.  To  give  a  mental  existence  to,  as  to  some- 
thing not  real  or  actual;  to  imagine;  to  invent ;  hence, 
to  pretend  ;  to  form  and  relate  as  if  true. 

There  are  no  such  things  done  as  thou  sayest,  but  ihoxi  feign- 
est  them  out  of  tliine  own  heart.  Neh.  vi.  8. 

„.,  The  poet 

Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods.    Shak. 

2.  To  represent  by  a  false  appearance  of  ;  to  pretend  ; 
to  counterfeit ;  as,  to /eij'ra  a  sickness.  Shak. 

3.  To  dissemble  ;  to  conceal.     [06s.]  Spenser. 
Feigned  (fand),  a.    Not  real  or  genuine ;  pretended  ; 

counterfeit;  insincere  ;  false.  "A  feigned  Mead."  Shak. 
Give  ear  unto  my  prayer,  that  goeth  not  out  of  feigned  lips. 

Ps.  xvii.  1. 

— Pelgn'ed-ly  (fan'gd-iy),  adv.  —  Felgn'ed-ness,  n. 

Her  treacherous  sister  Judah  hath  not  turned  unto  me  with 
her  whole  heart,  hut  feigned  I  p.  Jei:  iii.  10. 

Feigned  issue  (.Law),  an  issue  produced  in  a  pretended 
action  between  two  parties  for  the  piirpose  of  trying  be- 
fore a  jury  a  question  of  fact  wliich  it  becomes  necessary 
to  settle  in  the  progress  of  a  cause.       Burrill.    Bouvier. 


Felgn'er  (fan'er),  n.    One  who  feigns  or  pretends. 

Felgn'ing,  a.  That  feigns;  insincere;  not  genuine; 
false.  — Feign'lng-ly,  adv. 

Feine  (fan),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  feign.     \_Obs.']        Chaucer. 

Feint  (fant),  a.  [F.  feint,  p.  p.  of  feindre  to  feign. 
See  Feign.]    Feigned  ;  counterfeit.     [Ote.] 

Dressed  up  into  any  feint  appearance  of  it.         Locke. 

Feint,  n.  [F.  feinte,  fr.  feint.  See  Feint,  a.]  1.  That 
which  is  feigned ;  an  assumed  or  false  appearance ;  a  pre- 
tense ;  a  stratagem  ;  a  fetch. 

Courtley's  letter  is  but  &  feint  to  get  off.    Spectator. 

2.  A  mock  blow  or  attack  on  one  part  when  another 
part  is  intended  to  be  struck ;  —  said  of  certain  move- 
ments in  fencing,  boxing,  war,  etc. 

Feint,  V.  i.     To  make  a  feint,  or  mock  attack. 

[I  Fei'tsul'  (fa'tswe'),  n.  {Min.)  The  Chinese  name 
for  a  highly  prized  variety  of  pale  green  jade.    See  Jade. 

Felze  (fez),  V.  t.    See  Feeze,  v.  t. 

Fel'an-ders  (fSl'Sn-derz),  n.  pi.    See  Filanders. 

Feld'spar' (fSld'spar'),      Ire.  IG. feldspath;f eld &eid 

Feld'spath'  (feld'spSth'), !  -\-spath  spar.]  (Min.)  A 
name  given  to  a  group  of  minerals,  closely  related  in 
crystalline  form,  and  all  silicates  of  alumina  with  either 
potash,  soda,  lime,  or,  in  one  case,  baryta.  They  occur  in 
crystals  and  crystalline  masses,  vitreous  in  luster,  and 
breaking  rather  easily  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  or  nearly  so.  The  colors  are  usually  white  or 
nearly  white,  flesh-red,  bluish,  or  greenish. 

(1^°'  The  group  includes  the  monoclinic  (orihoclaslic) 
species  orthoclase  or  common  potash  feldspar,  and  the  rare 
hyalonhane  or  baryta  feldspar ;  also  the  triclinic  species 
(called  in  general  2Jlagioclase)  mia'ocline,  like  orthoclase 
a  potash  feldspar;  anorthite  or  lime  feldspar;  olbite  or 
soda  feldspar ;  also  intermediate  between  tlie  last  two 
species,  laoraaorite,  andesine,  oligoclase,  containing  both 
lime  and  soda  in  varying  amounts.  The  feldspars  are 
essential  constituents  of  nearly  all  crystaUine  rocks,  as 
granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  most  kinds  of  basalt  and 
trachyte,  etc.  The  decomposition  of  feldspar  has  yielded 
a  large  part  of  the  clay  of  the  soU,  also  the  mineral  kao- 
lin, an  essential  material  in  the  making  of  fine  pottery. 
Common  feldspar  is  itself  largely  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Feld-spath'lc  (-spSth'Tk),    )  a.   Pertaining  to,  or  con- 

Feld-spath'OSe  (-spath'os),  )      sisting  of,  feldspar. 

Fele  (fel),  a.  [AS.  fela,  feola  ;  akin  to  G.  viel,  6r. 
iroAus.     See  Full,  o.]     Many.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Fe-llc'1-fy  (fe-lis'i-fi),  V.  t.  [L.  felix  happy  +  -/?/.] 
To  make  happy ;  to  felicitate.     [06.s.]  Qunrles. 

Fe-llc'1-tate  (-tat),  a.  [L.  felicitatus,  p.  p.  of  felici- 
tare  to  felicitate,  fr.  felix,  -ids,  happy.  See  Felicity.] 
Made  very  happy.     \_Archaic'] 

I  am  aione/e?icd(a(e 
In  your  dear  liighness'  love.  Shak. 

Fe-Uc'l-tate  (fe-lTs'I-tat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Felici- 
tated (-ta'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Felicptating.]  [Cf.  F. 
feliciter.']    1.  To  make  very  happy  ;  to  delight. 

What  a  glorious  entertainment  and  pleasure  would  fill  and 
felicitate  his  spirit.  /.  Watts. 

2.  To  express  joy  or  pleasure  to  ;  to  wish  felicity  to  ; 
to  call  or  consider  (one's  self)  happy  ;  to  congratulate. 

Every  true  heart  ran&t  felicitate  itself  that  its  lot  is  cast  in 
this  kingdom.  W.  Howitt. 

Syn.  —  See  Congratulate. 

Fe-llc'1-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  felicitation.'] 
The  act  of  felicitating ;  a  wishing  of  joy  or  happiness ; 
congratulation. 

Fe-llc'1-tOUS  (fe-lTs'T-tiis),  a.  Characterized  by  felic- 
ity ;  happy ;  prosperous ;  delightful ;  skillful ;  success- 
ful ;  happily  applied  or  expressed ;  appropriate. 

Felicitous  words  and  images.  J/.  Arnold. 

—  Fe-llc'1-tous-ly,  adv.  — Fe-llc'1-tous-ness,  re. 

Fe-llc'1-ty  (f e-lis'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Felicities  (-tiz).  [OE. 
felicite,  F.  felicite,  fr.  L.  felidias,  fr.  felix,  -ids,  happy, 
fruitful ;  akin  to  fetus.]  1.  The  state  of  being  happy  ; 
blessedness ;  bhssf ulness  ;  enjoyment  of  good. 

Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find.  Johnson. 

Finally,  after  this  life,  to  attain  everlasting  joy  andfeticity. 

Hook  of  Cornmoji  Prayer. 

2.  That  which  promotes  happiness ;  a  successful  or 
gratifying  event ;  prosperity ;  blessing. 

The/eZi'ciVies  of  her  wonderful  reign.      Atterbury. 

3.  A  pleasing  faculty  or  accomplishment ;  as,  felicity 
in  painting  portraits,  or  in  writing  or  talking.  ^'■Felicity 
of  expression."  Bp.  Warburton. 

Syn.—  Happiness ;  bliss ;  beatitude  ;  blessedness ;  bliss- 
fulness.    See  Happiness. 

Feline  (fe'lin),  a.  [L.  felinus,  fr.  feles,  felis,  cat, 
prob.   orig.,   the   fruitful  :   cf.   P.  felin.      See  Fetus.] 

1.  {Zool.)  Catlike ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Felis, 
or  family  Felidie  ;  as,  the  feline  race  ;  feline  voracity. 

2.  Characteristic  of  cats ;  sly  ;  stealthy ;  treacherous  ; 
as,  a  feline  nature ;  feline  manners. 

II  Fells  (fe'lTs),  re.  [L.,  cat.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of 
carnivorous  mammals,  including  the  domestic  cat,  the 
lion,  tiger,  panther,  and  similar  animals. 

Fell  (fSl),  imp.  of  Fall. 

Fell,  a.  [OE.  fel,  OF.  fel  cruel,  fierce,  perfidious ;  cf. 
AS.  fel  (oidy  in  comp.).  OF.  fel,  as  a  noun  also  with  ac- 
cus.  felon,  is  f r.  LL.  felo,  of  unknown  origin ;  cf.  Arm. 
fall  evil,  Ir.  feal.  Arm.  falloni  treachery,  Ir.  &  Gael. 
feall  to  betray ;  or  cf.  OHG.  fillan  to  flay,  torment,  akin 
to  E.  fell  skin.  Cf.  Felon.]  1.  Cruel ;  barbarous ;  in- 
human ;  fierce ;  savage ;  ravenous. 

While  we  devise/eH  tortures  for  thy  faults.        Shak. 

2.  Eager ;  earnest ;  intent.     [06s.] 

I  am  so  fell  to  my  business.  Pepys. 

Fell,  n.  [Cf.  L.  fel  gall,  bile,  or  E.  fell,  a.]  Gall ;  an- 
ger ;  melancholy.     [06s.] 

Untroubled  of  vile  fear  or  bitter ,/eK.  Spenser. 

Fell,  re.  [AS.  fell;  akin  to  D.  vel,  OHG.  fel,  G.  fell, 
Icel.  fell  (in  comp.),  Goth,  fill  in  pruts/fH  leprosy,  L.  pel- 
lis  skin,  Gr.  n-e'Ma.     Cf.  Film,  Peel,  Pell,  re.]     A  skin 


or  hide  of  a  beast  with  the  wool  or  hair  on ;  a  pelt ;  — 
used  chiefly  in  composition,  as  wool/eK. 

We  are  still  handling  our  ewes,  and  their  fells,  you  know,  are 
greasy.  Shak. 

Fell  (fSl),  re.  [Icel.  fell,  fjall ;  akin  to  Sw.  fjall  a 
ridge  or  chain  of  mountains,  Dan.  fjeld  mountain,  rock, 
and  prob.  to  G.  fels  rock,  or  perh.  to  f eld  field,  E.  field.] 

1.  A  barren  or  rocky  hiU.  T.  Gray. 

2.  A  wild  field  ;  a  moor.  Drayton. 
Fell,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Felled  (fgld)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

re.  Felling.]  [AS.  fellan,  a  causative  verb  fr.  feallan  to 
fall ;  akin  to  D.  vellen,  G.  fallen,  Icel.  fella,  Sw.  falla, 
Dan.  fielde.  See  Fall,  v.  i.]  To  cause  to  fall ;  to  pros- 
trate ;  to  bring  down  or  to  the  ground  ;  to  cut  down. 

Stand,  or  I  '11  felt  thee  down.  Shak. 

Fell,  re.  (Mining)  The  finer  portions  of  ore  which  go 
through  the  meshes,  when  the  ore  is  sorted  by  sifting. 

Fell,  V.  t.  [Cf.  Gael,  fill  to  fold,  plait,  Sw.  fall  a  hem.] 
To  sew  or  hem ;  —  said  of  seams. 

Fell,  re.  1.  (Sewing)  A  form  of  seam  joining  two 
pieces  of  cloth,  the  edges  being  folded  together  and  the 
stitches  taken  through  both  thicknesses. 

2.  ( Weaving)  The  end  of  a  web,  formed  by  the  last 
thread  of  the  weft. 

Fell'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Fit  to  be  felled. 

IIFel'lah  (fel'la),  re.  ;  pi.  Ar.  Fellahin  (-hen),  E.  Fel- 
lahs (-laz).  [Ar.]  A  peasant  or  cultivator  of  the  soil 
among  the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  etc.         W.  M.  Thomson. 

Feli'er  (fel'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  fells, 
knocks  or  cuts  down  ;  a  machine  for  felling  trees. 

Feli'er,  re.  An  appliance  to  a  sewing  machine  for  fell- 
ing a  seam. 

Fell'f are'  (fSl'ftr'),  re.  [Cf .  AS.  fealafor,  and  E.  field- 
fare.]    (Zool.)  The  fieldfare. 

Fel-llf'lu-OUS  (fgl-lif'lii-us),  a.  [L.  fellifluus;  fel 
gall +/?«ere  to  flow.]  Flowing  with  gall.  [R.]  Johnson. 

Fel-lln'lc  (fSl-lin'Ik),  a.  [L.  fel,  fellis,  gaU.]  Of, 
relating  to,  or  derived  from,  bile  or  gall ;  as,  fellinic  acid. 

Fell'mon'ger  (fgl'mun'ger),  re.  A  dealer  in  fells  or 
sheepskins,  who  separates  the  wool  from  the  pelts. 

Fell'ness,  re.  [See  Fell  cruel.]  The  quaUty  or  state 
of  being  fell  or  cruel ;  fierce  barbarity.  Spenser. 

Fel'loe  (fSl'lo),  re.    See  Felly. 

Fellon  (-lun),  a.    Variant  of  Felon.     [06s.] 

Those  two  were  foes  the  fellnnest  on  ground.    Spenser. 

Fel'low  (fSl'lo),  re.  [OE.  felawe,  felaghe,  Icel.  felagi, 
fr.  felag  companionship,  prop.,  a  laying  together  of  prop- 
erty ;  fe  property  +  lag  a  laying,  pi.  log  law,  akin  to  lig- 
gja  to  lie.  See  Pee,  and  Law,  Lie  to  be  low.]  1.  A  com- 
panion ;  a  comrade ;  an  associate  ;  a  partner ;  a  sharer. 

The  fellows  of  his  crime.  Milton. 

We  are  fellows  still, 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow.  Shak. 

That  enormous  engine  was  flanked  by  two  fellows  almost  of 
equal  magnitude.  Gibbon, 

(J^^  Commonly  used  of  men,  but  sometimes  of  women. 

Judges  xi.  37. 

2.  A  man  without  good  breeding  or  worth  ;  an  ignoble 
or  mean  man. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it,  the  fellow.    Pope. 

3.  An  equal  in  power,  rank,  character,  etc. 

It  is  impossible  that  ever  Kome 

Should  breed  thy  fellow.  Shak. 

4.  One  of  a  pair,  or  of  two  things  used  together  oi 
suited  to  each  other  ;  a  mate  ;  the  male. 

When  they  be  but  heifers  of  one  year,  .  .  .  they  are  let  go  to 
the  fellow  and  breed.  Holland. 

This  was  my  glove  ;  here  is  the  fellow  of  it.         Shak- 
6.  A  person ;  an  individual. 

She  seemed  to  be  a  good  sort  oi  fellow.        Dickens. 

6.  In  the  English  universities,  a  scholar  who  is  ap- 
pointed to  a  foundation  called  a  felloioship,  which  give* 
a  title  to  certain  perquisites  and  privileges. 

7.  In  an  American  college  or  university,  a  member  of 
the  corporation  which  manages  its  business  interests ; 
also,  a  graduate  appointed  to  a  fellowship,  who  receives 
the  income  of  the  foundation. 

8.  A  member  of  a  literary  or  scientific  society  ;  as,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

m^p"  Fellow  is  often  used  in  compound  words,  or  adjec- 
tively,  signifying  associate,  companion,  or  sometimes 
equal.  Usually,  such  compounds  or  phrases  are  self-ex- 
planatory ;  as,  fellow-cifizen,  or  fellow  citizen  ;  fellow- 
student,  ox  fellow  student;  fellow-woAm&n,  or  fellow 
workman  ;  /eHozt'-mortal,  or  fellow  mortal ;  fellow-&\ii- 
ferer ;  heafellow  ;  vi^yfellow  ;  v/ovkfellow. 

Were  the  great  duke  himself  here,  and  would  lift  up 

My  head  to  fellow  pomp  amongst  his  nobles.  Ford. 

Fel'low  (fel'lo),  V.  t.  To  suit  with  ;  to  pair  with ;  to 
match.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Fel'lOW-Com'mon-er  (-k5m'miin-er),  re.  A  student 
at  Cambridge  University,  England,  who  com^nons,  or 
dines,  at  the  Fellows'  table. 

Fel'lOW-crea'ture  (-kre'tiir  ;  135),  re.  One  of  the 
same  race  or  kind ;  one  made  by  the  same  Creator. 

Reason,  by  which  we  are  raised  above  our  fellow-creatures, 
the  brutes.  1-  Watts. 

Fellow-ieel'  (-fel'),  v.  t.  To  share  through  sympa- 
thy ;  to  participate  in.     [B.]  D.  Rogers. 

Fellow-feel'ing,  re.    1.  Sympathy;  a  like  feeling. 

2.  Joint  interest.     [06s.]  Arbuthnot. 

Fellow-less,  a.  Without  fellow  or  equal ;  peerless. 
Whose  well-built  walls  are  rare  i^nd.  fellowless.    Chapman. 

Fellow-like'  (-Hk'),  a.  Like  a  companion ;  compan- 
ionable ;  on  equal  terms  ;  sympathetic.     [06s.]      Udall. 

Fel'lOW-ly,  a.     FellowUke.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Fel'low-shlp    (fello-ship),    re.       [Fellow  -f  -ship.] 

1.  The  state  or  relation  of  being  a  fellow  or  associate. 

2.  Companionship  of  persons  on  equal  and  friendly 
terms ;  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse. 

In  a  great  town,  fi-iends  are  scattered,  so  that  there  is  not  that 

fellowship  which  is  in  less  neighborhoods.  Paeon. 

Men  are  made  for  society  and  mutual  fellowship.    Cclamy. 
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3.  A  state  of  being  together ;  companionship ;  partner- 
ship ;  association  ;  hence,  confederation ;  joint  interest. 

The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies 

Parted  our  fcUowshtp.  Shak. 

Fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart.  Milton. 

Fdloioship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage.  Shak. 

The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights, 
"Whereof  this  world  holds  record.  Tennyson. 

4.  Those  associated  with  one,  as  in  a  family,  or  a  soci- 
ety ;  a  company. 

The  sorrow  of  Noah  with  his  fellotoship.    Chaucer, 
With  tliat  a  joyous  felloivship  issued 
Of  minstrels.  Spenser. 

5.  {Eng.  &  Amer.  Universiiies)  A  foundation  for  the 
maintenance,  on  certain  conditions,  of  a  scholar  called  a 
fellow.,  who  usually  resides  at  the  university. 

6.  {Arith.)  The  rule  for  dividing  profit  and  loss  among 
partners ;  —  called  also  partnership,  covipany,  and  dis- 
iributive  proportion. 

Good  fellowship,  companionableness ;  the  spirit  and  dis- 
position befitting  comrades. 

There  's  nuitlier  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good  fellowship  in 
thee.  Shak. 

Fel'low-shlp  (fSl'16-ship),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fel- 
xowsHiPED  (-sliTpt) ;  p.  pr.  &■  vb.  n.  Fellowshiping.] 
(Eccl.)  To  acknowledge  as  of  good  standing,  or  in  com- 
mimion  according  to  standards  of  faith  and  practice; 
to  admit  to  Christian  fellowship. 

Fel'ly  (fgl'ly),  adv.  In  a  fell  or  cruel  manner  ; 
fiercely  ;  barbarously ;  savagely.  Spenser. 

Fel'ly,  «. ;  pi.  Fellies  (-ITz).  [OE.  fell,  fehce,  fetow, 
AS.  J'elg,  feige;  akin  to  D.  velg,  G.  J'elge,  OHG.  J'elga  felly 
(also,  a  hariow,  but  prob.  a  ditl'erent  word),  Dan.  felge.'] 
The  exterior  wooden  rim,  or  a  segment  of  the  rim,  of  a 
•wheel,  supported  by  the  spokes.  [Written  also  felloe.'] 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel.     Shak. 

II  Fe'lo-de-se'  (fe'lo-do-se'),  «.  /  pi-  Felos-de-se  (fe'- 
loz-).  [LL.  felo,  E.  felon  -\-  de  of,  concerning  +  se  self.] 
(Law)  One  who  deliberately  puts  an  end  to  his  own  ex- 
istence, or  loses  liis  life  while  engaged  in  the  commission 
of  an  unlawful  or  malicious  act ;  a  suicide.  Burrill. 

Fel'on  (fgl'un),  n.  [OE.,  adj.,  cruel,  n.,  villain,  ruf- 
fian, traitor,  wliitlovv,  F.  felon  traitor,  in  OF.  also,  vil- 
lain, fr.  LL.  felo.  See  Fell,  a.]  1.  (Law)  A  person 
■who  has  committed  a  felony. 

2.  A  person  guilty  or  capable  of  heinous  crime. 

3.  (Med.)  A  kind  of  whitlow;  a  painful  inflammation 
of  the  periosteum  of  a  finger,  usually  of  the  last  joint. 

Syn.  —  Criminal ;  convict ;  malefactor ;  culprit. 
Fel'on,   a.      Characteristic   of    a  felon ;    malignant ; 
fierce ;  malicious ;  cruel ;  traitorous ;  disloyal. 

Vain  shows  of  love  to  vail  his  felo7i  hate.  Pope. 

Fe-lO'nl-OUS  (fe-lo'nl-iSs),  a.  Having  the  quality  of  fel- 
ony; maliguant ;  m,alicious;  villainous;  traitorous ;  per- 
fidious ;  in  a  legal  sense,  done  with  intent  to  commit  a 
crime;  as,  felonious  homicide. 

O  thievish  Night, 
Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end. 
In  thy  dark  lantern  thus  close  up  the  stars  ?         Milton. 

—  Fe-lo'nl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Fe-lo'nl-ous-ness,  n. 

Fel'o-nous  (fel'o-niSs),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  feloneiis.  Cf. 
Felonious.]    Wicked ;  felonious.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Fel'on-ry  (fel'un-ry),  w.  A  body  of  felons ;  specific- 
ally, the  convict  population  of  a  penal  colony.      Howitt. 

Fel'on-wort'  (-wflrf),  n.  (Bat.)  The  bittersweet 
nightshade  (Solanum  Dulcamara).    See  Bittersweet. 

Fel'O-ny  (fel'o-ny),  71.  ;  pi.  Felonies  (-niz).  [OE. 
felonie  cruelty,  OF.  felonie,  F.  felonie  treachery, malice. 
See  Felon,  «.]  1.  (Feudal  Law)  An  act  on  the  part  of 
the  vassal  which  cost  him  his  fee  by  forfeiture.    Burrill. 

2.  (0.  Eng.  Laio)  An  offense  which  occasions  a  total 
forfeiture  of  either  lands  or  goods,  or  both,  at  the  com- 
mon law,  and  to  which  capital  or  other  punishment  may 
be  added,  according  to  the  degree  of  guilt. 

3.  A  heinous  crime ;  especially,  a  crime  punishable  by 
death  or  imprisonment. 

11^°'  Forfeiture  for  crime  having  been  generally  abol- 
ished in  the  United  States,  the  term  felon  ii,  in  American 
law,  has  lost  this  point  of  distinction  ;  and  its  meaning, 
where  not  fixed  by  statute,  is  somewhat  vague  and  un- 
defined ;  generally,  however,  it  is  used  to  denote  an  of- 
fense of  a  high  grade,  punishable  either  capitally  or  by  a 
term  of  imprisonment.  In  Massachusetts,  by  statute, 
any  crime  punisliable  by  death  or  imprisonment  in  the 
state  prison,  and  no  other,  is  a  felony ;  so  in  New  York. 
The  tendency  now  is  to  obliterate  the  distinction  be- 
tween felonies  and  misdemeanors ;  and  this  has  been 
done  partially  in  England,  and  completely  in  some  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  The  distinction  is  purely  arbitrary, 
and  its  entire  abolition  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

III^°°  There  is  no  lawyer  who  would  undertake  to  tell 
■what  a  felony  is,  otherwise  than  by  enumerating  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  offenses  which  are  so  called.  Originally, 
the  word  felony  had  a  meaning  :  it  denoted  all  offenses 
the  penalty  of  which  included  forfeiture  of  goods;  but 
subsequent  acts  of  Parliament  have  declared  various  of- 
fenses to  hejelonies,  without  enjoining  that  penalty,  and 
have  taken  away  the  penalty  from  others,  which  con- 
tinue, nevertheless,  to  be  called  felonies,  insomuch  that 
the  acts  so  called  have  now  no  property  whatever  in 
common,  save  that  of  being  unlawful  and  punishable. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

To  compound  a  felony.    See  under  Compodnd,  v.  t. 

Fel'slte  (fel'ait),  m.  [Cf.  Feldspar.]  (il/m.)  A  fine- 
grained rock,  flintlike  in  fracture,  consisting  essentially 
of  orthoclase  feldspar  with  occasional  grains  of  quartz. 

Fel-slt'ic  (fel-sit'ik),  a.  Relating  to,  composed  of,  or 
containing,  felsite. 

Fel'spar'  (fSl'spar'),  Fel'spath'  (-spSth'),  n.  (Min.) 
See  Feldspar. 

Fel-spath'lC  (fel-spSthtk),  a.    See  Feldspathic. 

Fel'Stone'  (fel'ston'),  n.  [From  G.  fcldstein,  in  anal- 
ogy with  E. /eZapar.]     (Min.)  See  Felsite. 

Felt  (felt),  imp.  &  p.  p.  or  a.  from  Feel. 


Felucca. 


Felt  (fSlt),  n.  [AS.  felt;  akin  to  D.  vilt,  G.  filz,  and 
possibly  to  Gr.  n-iAos  hair  or  wool  wrought  into  felt,  L. 
pilus  hair,  pileus  a  felt  cap  or  hat.]  1.  A  cloth  or  stuff 
made  of  matted  fibers  of  wool,  or  wool  and  fur,  fulled  or 
wrought  into  a  compact  substance  by  rolling  and  pres- 
sure, with  lees  or  size,  without  spinning  or  weaving. 
It  were  a  delicate  stratagem  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  liorse  with  felt.  Shak. 

2.  A  hat  made  of  felt.  Thynne. 

3.  A  skin  or  hide;  a  fell;  a  pelt.     [Oi*.] 

To  know  whetlier  sheep  are  sound  or  not,  see  that  the  felt  be 
loose.  Mortimer. 

Felt  grain,  the  grain  of  timber  which  is  transverse  to 
the  annular  rings  or  jjlates  ;  the  direction  of  the  medul- 
lary rays  in  oak  and  some  other  timber.  Knight. 

Felt,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Felted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Feltino.]  1.  To  make  into  felt,  or  a  feltlike  substance  ; 
to  cause  to  adhere  and  mat  together.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  To  cover  with,  or  as  with,  felt ;  as,  to  felt  the  cylin- 
der of  a  steam  engine. 
Felt'er  (-er),  v.  t.    To  clot  or  mat  together  like  felt. 

His  feltered  locks  that  on  his  bosom  fell.  Fairfax, 
Felt'lng,  n.  1.  The  material  of  which  felt  is  made ; 
also,  felted  cloth ;  also,  the  process  by  which  it  is  made. 
2.  The  act  of  splitting  timber  by  the  felt  grain. 
Fel'try  (-try),  )i.  [OP./e«;-e.]  See  Felt,  n.  [Obs.'] 
Fe-lUC'ca  (f e-liik'ka),  n.  [It.  feluca  (cf.  Sp.  faluca, 
Pg.  falua),  fr.  Ar.  fulk  ship, 
or  harraqah  a  sort  of  ship.] 
(Naut.)  A  small,  swift- 
sailing  vessel,  propelled 
by  oars  and  lateen 
sails,  —  once  common 
in  the  Mediterranean. 
Sometimes  it 
is  constructed 
that  the 
helm  may 
be  used 
,  at    either 

end. 
Fel'wort' 
(fgl'wfirt/), 
n.  [Probably 
a  corruption 
of  fieldwort.'] 

(Bot.)  A  European  herb  (Swertia  perennis)  of  the  Gen- 
tian family. 

Fe'male  (fe'mal),  n.  [OE.  femel,  femal,  F.  femelle, 
fr.  L.  femella,  dim.  of  femina  woman.     See  Feminine.] 

1.  An  individual  of  the  sex  which  conceives  and  brings 
forth  young,  or  (in  a  wider  sense)  which  has  an  ovary 
and  produces  ova. 

The  male  and  female  of  each  living  thing.      Drayton. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant  which  produces  only  that  kind  of 
reproductive  organs  which  are  capable  of  developing  into 
fruit  after  impregnation  or  fertilization  ;  a  pistillate 
plant. 

Fe'male,  a.  1.  Belonging  to  the  sex  which  conceives 
and  gives  birth  to  young,  or  (in  a  wider  sense)  which 
produces  ova  ;  not  male. 

As  patient  as  the  female  dove 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclosed.       Shak. 

2.  Belonging  to  an  individual  of  the  female  sex  ;  char- 
acteristic of  woman ;  feminine  ;  as,  female  tenderness. 
"Female  usurpation."  Milton. 

To  the  generous  decision  of  a  female  mind,  we  owe  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  Belknap. 

3.  (Bot.)  Having  pistils  and  no  stamens;  pistillate;  or, 
in  cryptogamous  plants,  capable  of  receiving  fertilization. 

Female  rhymes  (Pros.),  double  rhymes,  or  rhymes  (called 
in  French  feminine  rhymes  because  they  end  in  e  weak, 
or  feminine)  in  which  two  syllables,  an  accented  and  an 
unaccented  one,  correspond  at  the  end  of  each  line. 

(!!^^  A  rhyme,  in  which  the  final  syllables  only  agree 
(strain,  complain)  is  called  a  male  rhyme  ;  one  in  which 
the  two  final  syllables  of  each  verse  agree,  the  last  being 
short  (motion,  ocean),  is  called  female.  Brande  &  €. 

—  Female  screw,  the  spiral-threaded  cavity  into  which  an- 
other, or  male,  screw  turns.  Nicholson.  —  Female  fern 
(Bot.),  a  common  species  of  fern  with  large  decompound 
fronds  (Asplenium  Filixfcemina),  growing  in  many  coun- 
tries ;  lady  fern. 

15^^  The  names  male  fern  and  female  fern  were  an- 
ciently given  to  two  common  ferns ;  but  it  is  now  under- 
stood that  neither  has  any  sexual  character. 

Syn.  — Female,  Feminine.  We  apply /em o?e  to  the 
sex, or  individual,  as  opposed  to  male;  also  to  the  dis- 
tinctive belongings  of  women;  as,  female  dress,  female 
form,  female  character,  etc. ;  feminine,  to  things  appro- 
priate to,  or  affected  by,  women;  as,  feminine  studies, 
employments,  accomplishments,  etc.  '■^Female  applies  to 
sex  rather  than  gender,  and  is  a  physiological  rather  than 
a  grammatical  term.  Feminine  applies  to  gender  rather 
than  sex,  and  is  grammatical  rather  than  physiological." 
Latham. 

Fe'mal-lst  (fe'mfil-Tst),  n.     A  gallant.     [Obs."] 

Courting  her  smoothly  like  afemalist.        Marston. 

Fe'mal-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  make,  or  to  describe  as, 
female  or  feminine.  Shaftesbury. 

II  Feme  (fem  or  fSm),  n.  [OF.  feme,  F.  femme.'] 
(Old  Law)  A  woman.  Burrill. 

Feme  covert  (Lnnt),  a  married  woman.  See  Covert, 
a.,  3.—  Feme  sole  (Law),  a  single  or  unmarried  woman  ;  a 
woman  who  has  never  been  married,  or  who  has  been  di- 
vorced, or  whose  husb.and  is  dead.  — Feme  Bole  trader  or 
merchant  (End.  Law),  .a  married  woman,  who,  by  the  cus- 
tom of  London,  engages  in  business  on  her  own  account, 
independently  of  her  husband. 

Fem'er-al  (fSm'er-nl),  re.     (Arch.)  See  Femerell. 

Fem'er-ell  (-el),  n.  [OF.  fumeraille  part  of  a  chim- 
ney. See  Fume.]  (Arch.)  A  hmtern,  or  louver  cover- 
ing, placed  on  a  roof,  for  ventilation  or  escape  of  smoke. 

Fem'1-nal  (tSm'I-nol),  a.     Feminine.     [Oii-.]      "' 


West. 


Fem't-naFl-ty  (fem'T-nSl'T-ty),  n.   Femininity.  [06*.] 

Fem'i-nate  (f Sm'i-nat),  a.  [L.  feminatus  effeminate.] 
Feminine.     [Ote.] 

Fem'i-ne'i-ty  (fem't-ne'i-tj),  n.  [L.  femineus  wo- 
manly.]    Womanliness  ;  femininity.  C.  Eeade. 

Fem'1-nine  (fSm'i-nTn),  a.  [L.  femininus,  fr.  femina 
woman  ;  prob.  akin  to  L.  fetus,  or  to  Gr.  OriaSai.  to  suck, 
0))a-ai  to  suckle,  Skr.  dha  to  suck;  cf.  AS.  fsemme 
woman,  maid :  cf.  F.  feminin.  See  Fetus.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  woman,  or  to  women ;  characteristic  of 
a  woman ;  womanish  ;  womanly. 

Her  letters  are  remarkably  deficient  in  fenmiine  ease  and 
grace.  Macaulay. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  woman  ;  becoming  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  female  sex  ;  as,  in  a  good  sense,  modest, 
graceful,  affectionate,  confiding  ;  or,  in  a  bad  sense, 
weak,  nerveless,  timid,  pleasure-loving,  effeminate. 

Her  heavenly  form 
Angelic,  but  more  soft  and  feminine.  Milton. 

Ninus  being  esteemed  no  man  of  war  at  all,  but  altogether 
feminine,  and  subjected  to  ease  and  delicacy.       Sir  11'.  lialtigh. 

3.  (Gram.)  Having  a  form  belonging  more  especially 
to  words  which  are  appellations  of  females ;  as,  a  femi- 
nine noun  or  adjective  ;  a,  feminine  termination. 

Feminine  rhyme.  (Pros.)  See  Female  rhyme,  under 
Female,  a. 

Syn.  —  See  Female,  a. 

Fem'i-nlne,  n.    1.  A  woman.     lObs.  OT  Collog.'] 

They  guide  the  fentinines  toward  the  palace.      Jiakluyt. 

2.  (Gram.)  Any  one  of  those  words  which  are  the 
appellations  of  females,  or  which  have  the  terminations 
usually  found  in  such  words ;  as,  actress,  songstress,  ab- 
bess, executrix. 

Tliere  are  but  few  true  feminines  in  English.      Latham. 

Fem'l-nlne-ly,  adv.     in  a  feminine  manner.     Byron. 

Fem'i-nine-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  feminine ; 
womanliness ;  womanishness. 

Fem'i-nln'1-ty  (-nin't-ty),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  nature 
of  the  female  sex ;  womanliness. 

2.  The  female  form.     [Ofo.] 

O  serpent  under  femininitee.  Chaucer, 

Fe-min'1-ty  (fe-min'i-ty),  re.  Womanliness ;  femi- 
ninity.   [06s.]  "TminedupintTue  feminity."  Spenser, 

Fem'i-nl-za'tion  (fem'I-nl-za'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
feminizing,  or  the  state  of  being  feminized. 

Fem'1-nlze  (f§ra'i-niz),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  feminiser."]  To 
make  womanish  or  effeminate.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Fem'i-nye  (fem'i-njr),  n.  [OF.  femenie,  feminie,  the 
female  sex,  realm  of  women.]  The  people  called  Ama- 
zons.    [Oii.]     "The  reign  of /em7?i?/e."  Chaucer. 

||Femme(famorfSm),re.  [F.]  A  woman.  SeeFEME,re. 

Femme  de  chambre  (de  shiiNbr').  [F.]  A  lady's  maid ; 
a  chambermaid. 

Fem'O-ral  (fSm'o-ral),  a.  [L.  femur,  femoris,  thigh  : 
cf.F.  fetnoral.]  Pertaining  to  the  femur  or  thigh ;  as,  the 
femoral  SLTtety.    "  Femoral  habiliments."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

II  Fe'mur  (fe'mSr),  n.;  pi.  Femora  (f5m'o-ra).  [L., 
thigh.]  (Anal.)  (a)  The  thigh  bone,  (b)  The  proximal 
segment  of  the  hind  limb  containing  the  thigh  bone ; 
the  thigh.     See  Coxa. 

Fen  (fSn),  n.  [AS.  fen,  fenn,  marsh,  mud,  dirt ;  akin 
to  D.  veen,  OFries.  fenne,  fene,  OH.G.  fenna,  G.  fenn, 
Icel.  fen,  Goth,  fani  mud.]  Low  land  overflowed,  or 
covered  wholly  or  partially  with  water,  but  producing 
sedge,  coarse  grasses,  or  other  aquatic  plants;  boggy 
land  ;  moor  ;  marsh. 

'Mid  reedy /ens  wide  spread.  VTordsiuortk, 

11^°"  Fen  is  used  adjectively  with  the  sense  of  belong- 
ing to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  fen  or  fens. 

Fen  boat,  a  boat  of  light  draught  used  in  marshes.  —  Fen 
duck  (Zodl.),  a  wild  duck  inhabiting  fens ;  the  shoveler. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  — Ten  fowl  (Zo'al.),  any  water  fowl  that 
frequents  fens.  —  Fen  goose  (Zodl.),  the  graylag  goose  of 
Europe.    [Prov.  Eng.]  —  Fen  land,  swamp  land. 

Fence  (fens),  n.  [Abbrev.  from  defence.]  1.  That 
which  fends  off  attack  or  danger  ;  a  defense ;  a  protec- 
tion ;  a  cover ;  security ;  shield. 

Let  us  be  backed  with  God  and  with  the  seas, 
Which  he  hath  given  tor  fence  impregnable.  Shak, 

A  fence  betwixt  us  and  the  victor's  wrath.       Addison. 

2.  An  inclosure  about  a  field  or  other  space,  or  about 
any  object ;  especially,  an  inclosing  structure  of  wood, 
iron,  or  other  material,  intended  to  prevent  intrusion 
from  without  or  straying  from  within. 

Leaps  o'er  the/('«ce  with  ease  into  i:he  fold.       Milton, 
^W^  In  England  a  hedge,  ditch,  or  wall,  as  well  as  a 
structure  of  boards,  palings,  or  rails,  is  called  a,  fence. 

3.  (Locks)  A  projection  on  the  bolt,  which  passes 
through  the  tumbler  gates  in  locking  and  unlocking. 

4.  Self-defense  by  the  use  of  the  sword ;  the  art  and 
practice  of  fencing  and  sword  play  ;  hence,  skill  m  de- 
bate and  repartee.    See  Fencing. 

Enjo}'  your  dear  wit,  and  gay  rhetoric, 
Tliat  hiith  so  well  been  taught  her  dazzling  fence.  Milton, 
Of  dauntless  courage  and  consummate  skill  in/e»ce.  Macaulay, 

5.  A  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  or  a  place  where  they 
are  received.     [Slang]  Mayhew, 

Fence  month  (Forest  Law),  the  month  in  which  female 
deer  are  fawning,  when  hunting  is  prohibited.  BuUokar, 
—  Fence  roof,  a  covering  for  defense.  "  They  fitted  their 
shields  close  to  one  another  in  maimer  of  a  fence  roof." 
IloUmid.  —  Fence  time,  the  breeding  time  of  fish  or  gaine, 
when  they  .should  not  be  killed.  —  Rail  fence,  a  fence 
made  of  rails,  sometimes  supported  by  po.sts.  —  Ring 
fence,  a  fence  which  er.circles  a  large  area,  or  a  wliolo 
estate,  within  one  inclosure.  —  Worm  fence,  a  zigzag 
fence  composed  of  rails  crossing  cnu>  aucthcr  at  their 
ends;  —  called  also  .wo/.'c  fence,  or  Vinjiuid  rail  fence.  — 
To  be  on  the  fence,  to  be  undecided  or  nneonimitted  in 
respect  to  two  opposing  partiea  or  policies.    [('0//07.) 

Fence,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Fenced  (tSnst) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fencing  (fgn'sing).]  1.  To  fend  off'  danger 
from  ;  to  give  security  to ;  to  protect ;  to  guard. 

To./t'Hcc  my  ear  again.':!  thy  sorceries.  Milton, 
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2.  To  inclose  with  a  fence  or  other  protection ;  to  se- 
cure by  an  iuclosure. 

O  thou  wall  I  .  .  .  dive  in  the  earth, 
Andyence  not  Athena.  Shak, 

A  sheepcote y'encerf  about  with  olive  trees.  iShak. 

To  fence  the  tables  (Scot.  Church),  to  make  a  solemn 
address  to  those  who  present  themselves  to  commune  at 
the  Lord's  supper,  on  the  feelings  appropriate  to  the  serv- 
ice, in  order  to  hinder,  so  far  as  possible,  those  who  are 
unworthy  from  approaching  the  table.  Mc  Cheyne. 

Fence  (fSns),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  defense  ;  to  guard 
one's  self  or  anything,  as  against  an  attack  ;  to  give  pro- 
tection or  security,  as  by  a  fence. 

Vice  is  the  more  stubborn  as  well  as  the  more  dangerous  evil, 
and  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  h&  fenced  against.        Locke. 

2.  To  practice  the  art  of  attack  and  defense  with  the 
sword  or  with  the  foil,  esp.  with  the  smallsword,  using 
the  point  only. 

He  wil\  fence  with  his  own  shadow.  Shak. 

3.  Hence,  to  fight  or  dispute  in  the  manner  of  fencers, 
that  is,  by  thrusting,  guarding,  parrying,  etc. 

They  fence  and  pusli,  and,  pushing,  loudly  roar  ; 

Theu:  dewlaps  and  their  sides  are  bathed  in  gore.  JDryden. 
As  when  a  billow,  blown  against. 
Falls  back,  the  voice  with  wiiich  1  fenced 
A  little  ceased,  but  recommenced.  Tennyson. 

Fence'ful  (-ful),  a.  Affording  defense ;  defensive. 
[OJ.?.]  '  Congreve. 

Fence'less,  a-  Without  a  fence ;  uninclosed  ;  open'; 
unguarded ;  defenseless.  Miiton. 

Fen'cer  (fen'ser),  n.  One  who  fences ;  one  who  teaches 
or  practices  the  art  of  fencing  with  sword  or  foil. 

As  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils.  Shak. 

Fen'cl-ble  (fSn'sI-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  defended, 
or  of  making  or  affording  defense.     [06s.] 

No  fort  so  fenciblcy  nor  walls  so  strong.  Spenser. 

Fen'cl-We,  n.  {Mil.')  A  soldier  enlisted  for  home 
eervioe  only  ;  —  usually  m  the  pi. 

Fen'clng  (fSn'sing),  n.  1.  The  art  or  practice  of  at- 
tack and  defense  with  the  sword,  esp.  with  the  small- 
sword.   See  Fence,  v.  i.,  2. 

2.  Disputing  or  debating  in  a  manner  resembling  the 
art  of  fencers.  Shak. 

3.  The  materials  used  for  building  fences.     [_U.  S.'] 

4.  The  act  of  building  a  fence. 

5.  The  aggregate  of  the  fences  put  up  for  inclosure  or 
protection  ;  as,  the  fencing  of  a  farm. 

Fen'  crick'et  (fSn'  krik'gt).  (Zodl.)  The  mole 
cricket.     IProv.  Eng.'] 

Fend  (fSnd),  n.    A  fiend.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 

Fend  (fSnd),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fended  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Fendino.]  [Abbrev.  fr.  defend.']  To  keep  oft ; 
to  prevent  from  entering  or  hitting ;  to  ward  off ;  to  shut 
out ;  —  often  with  off;  as,  to  fend  off  blows. 

"With  fern  beneath  iofend  the  bitter  cold.        Dryden. 

To  fend  off  a  boat  or  vensel  (Naut.),  to  prevent  its  run- 
ning against  anything  with  too  much  violence. 

Fend,  v.  i.  To  act  on  the  defensive,  or  in  opposi- 
tion ;  to  resist ;  to  parry  ;  to  shift  off. 

The  dexterous  management  of  terms,  and  being  able  to  fend 
.  .  .  with  them,  passes  for  a  great  part  of  learning.  Locke. 

Fend'er  (fSnd'er),  n.  [From  Fend,  v.  i.  &  i.,  cf.  De- 
fender.] One  who  or  that  which  defends  or  protects 
by  warding  off  harm ;  as :  (a)  A  screen  to  prevent  coals 
or  sparks  of  an  open  fire  from  escaping  to  the  floor. 
(6)  Anything  serving  as  a  cushion  to  lessen  the  shock 
when  a  vessel  comes  in  contact  with  another  vessel  or  a 
wharf,  (e)  A  screen  to  protect  a  carriage  from  mud 
thrown  off  the  wheels  :  also,  a  splashboard,  (d)  Any- 
thing set  up  to  protect  an  exposed  angle,  as  of  a  house, 
from  damage  by  carriage  wheels. 

Fend'liohe  (fend'ltch),  a.  Fieudlike.  [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Fen'er-ate  (fen'er-at),  v.  i.  [L.  faeneratus,  p.  p.  of 
faenerari  to  lend  on  interest,  f  r.  faenus  interest.]  To  put 
money  to  usury ;  to  lend  on  interest.    [06s.]    Cockeram. 

Fen'er-a'tlon  (-a'shtin),  n.  [L.  faeneratio.']  The  act 
of  fenerating;  interest.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Fen'es-tel'la  (fen'es-tSl'la),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  fenes- 
tra a  window.]  (Ai-ch.)  Any  small  windowlike  opening 
or  recess,  esp.  one  to  show  the  relics  within  an  altar,  or 
the  like. 

II  Fe-nes'tra  (fe-ngs'tra),  re. ;  pi.  Fenestra:  (-tre).  [L., 
a  window.]  (Anat.)  A  small  opening;  esp.,  one  of  the 
apertures,  closed  by  membranes,  between  the  tympanum 
and  internal  ear. 

Fe-nes'tral  (-nes'tral),  a.     [L.  fenestra  a  window.] 

1.  {Arch.)  Pertaining  to  a  window  or  to  windows. 

2.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fenestra. 
Fe-nes'tral,  n.     {Arch.)  A  casement  or  window  sash, 

closed  with  cloth  or  paper  instead  of  glass.  fyesle. 

Fe-nes'trate  (fe-nes'trat),  a.     [h.fenestraius,  p.  p.  of 

Jenestrare    to    furnish    with  openings    and    windows.] 

1.  Having  numerous  openings;  irregularly  reticulated ; 
as,  fenestrate  membranes ;  fenestrate  fronds. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Having  transparent  spots,  as  the  wings  of 
certain  butterfiies. 

Fe-nes'tra-ted  (fe-nes'tra-ted),  a.  1.  {Arch.)  Hav- 
ing windows ;  characterized  by  windows. 

2.  Same  as  Fenestkate. 

Fen'es-tra'tion(fen'es-tra'shiin),ra.  1.  {Arch.)  The  ar- 
rangement and  proportioning  of  windows  ;  —  used  by 
modern  writers  for  the  decorating  of  an  architectural 
composition  by  means  of  the  window  (and  door)  open- 
■  ings,  their  ornaments,  and  proportions. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  state  or  condition  of  being  fenestrated. 

Fe-nes'trule  (f e-nes'trul),  «.  [L.  fenestrula  a  little 
window,  dim.  of /enesira  a  window.]  {Zo'ol.)  Oneofthe 
openings  in  a  fenestrated  structure. 

Fen'gite(fen'jit),  ra.  (ilfire.)  A  kind  of  marble  or  ala- 
baster, sometimes  used  for  windows  on  account  of  its 
transparency. 

Fe'nl-an  (f  e'ni-on),  re.     [From  the  Finians  or  Fenii, 


Fennec. 


the  old  militia  of  Ireland,  who  were  so  called  from  Fin 
or  Finn,  Fionn,  or  Fingal,  a  popular  hero  of  Irish  tra- 
ditional history.]  A  member  of  a  secret  organization, 
consisting  mainly  of  Irishmen,  having  for  its  aim  the 
overthrow  of  English  rule  in  Ireland. 

Fe'nl-an  (fe'nl-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  Fenians  or  to 
Fenianism. 

Fe'ni-an-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  The  principles,  purposes, 
and  methods  of  the  Fenians. 

Fen&S  (fenks),  re.  The  refuse  whale  blubber,  used  as 
a  manure,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue.  Ure. 

Fen'neo  (fen'nek),  «.    [Ar.  fanek.}  {Zo'ol.)  A  small, 
African,  foxlike  animal  ( Vul- 
pes  zerda)  of  a  pale  fawn 
color,    remarkable    for    the 
large  size  of  its  ears. 

Fen'nel(fgn'nel),re.  [AS. 
fenol,  final,  from  L.  fenicu- 
Itmi,  faeniculum,  dim.  of 
fenum,  faenum,  hay  :  cf.  F. 
fenouil.  Cf.  Fenugeeek,  Finochio.]  {Bol.)  A  peren- 
nial plant  of  the  genus  Fceniculum  {F.  vulgare),  having 
very  finely  divided  leaves.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  the  agreeable  aromatic  flavor  of  its  seeds. 

Smell  of  sweetest /enne?.  Milton, 

A  sprig  of  fennel  was  in  fact  the  theological  smelling  bottle 
of  the  tender  sex.  S.  Q.  Goodrich. 

Azorean,  or  Sweet,  fennel,  {Fceniculum  dulce).  It  is  a 
smaller  and  stouter  plant  than  the  common  fennel,  and 
is  used  as  a  pot  herb.  —  Dog's  fennel  (Anthemis  Cotula),  a 
foul-smelling  European  weed  ;  —  called  also  mayweed.  — 
Fennel  flower  (Bot.),  an  herb  (Nit/ella)  of  the  Buttercup 
family,  having  leaves  finely  divided,  like  those  of  the 
fennel.  N.  Damaseena  is  common  in  gardens.  N.  sativa 
furnishes  the  fennel  seed,  used  as  a  condiment,  etc.,  in 
India.  These  seeds  are  the  "  fitches  "  mentioned  in  Isa- 
iah (xxviii.  25).  —  Fennel  water  (.Med.),  the  distilled  water 
of  fennel  seed.  It  is  stimulant  and  carminative.  —  Giant 
fennel  (Ferula  communis),  has  stems  full  of  pith,  which, 
it  is  said,  were  used  to  carry  fire,  first,  by  Prometheus. 

—  Hog's  fennel,  a  European  plant  {Peucedanum  officinale) 
looking  something  like  fennel. 

Fen'nlsh  (fgn'nish),  a.     Abounding  in  fens ;  fenny. 

Fen'ny  (fgu'nj),  a.  [AS.  fennig.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
inhabiting,  a  fen ;  abounding  in  fens ;  swampy  ;  boggy. 
"  Fenny  snake."  Shak. 

Fen'owed  (fSn'od),  a.  [AS.  fynig  musty,  fynegean 
to  become  musty  or  filthy :  cf.  fennig  fenny,  muddy, 
dirty,  ir.  fen  fen.  Cf.  Finew.]  Corrupted;  decayed; 
moldy.     See  Vinnewed.     [06s.]  Dr.  Favour. 

Fen'Sl-ble  (fSn'si-b'l),  a.   Fencible.    [06s.]   Spenser. 

Fen'-SUCked'  (-sQkf),  a.  Sucked  out  of  marshes. 
' '  Fen-sucked  fogs. ' '  Sknk. 

Fen'U-greek  (fgn'fi-grek  or  fe'niS-),  re.  [L.  faenum 
Graecum,  lit.,  Greek  hay  :  cf.  F.  fenugrec.  Cf.  Fennel.] 
{Bot.)  A  plant  {Trigonella  Foenum  Graecum)  cultivated 
for  its  strong-smelling  seeds,  which  are  "  now  only  used 
for  giving  fedse  importance  to  horse  medicine  and  dam- 
aged hay."  J.  Smith  {Pop.  Natnes  of  Plants,  1881). 

Feod  (fud),  re.    A  feud.     See  2d  Feud.        Blackstone. 

Feod'al  (fud'al),  a.    Feudal.    See  Feudai,. 

Feo-dal'1-ty  (f ii-d51'I-ty),  re.  Feudal  tenure ;  the 
feudal  system.     See  FEUDALrTY.  Burke. 

Feod'a-ry  (fud'a-ry),  re.     1.  An  accomplice. 

Art  thou  afeodary  for  this  act  ?  Sh  ak. 

2.  {Eng.  Law)  An  ancient  officer  of  the  court  of 
wards.  Burrill. 

Feod'a-tO-ry  (-t6-rj),  re.     See  Feudatoet. 

FeoU  (fSf  ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Feoffed  (fSft)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  FEOPriNG.]  [OE.  feffen,  OF.  feffer, 
fieffer,  F.  fieffer,  fr.  fief  fief ;  cf.  LL.  feoffare,  fefare. 
See  Fief.]  {Law)  To  invest  with  a  fee  or  feud  ;  to  give 
or  grant  a  corporeal  hereditament  to ;  to  enfeoff. 

Feoff,  re.    (Law)  A  fief.    See  Fdsf. 

FeoMee'(fSf-fe';  277),  n.  [OF. /eojfe.]  (iaw)  The 
person  to  whom  a  feoffment  is  made ;  the  person  en- 
feoffed. 

Feoffment  (fgf'ment),  re.  \_0'F.feoffemeni,jieffement; 
cf.  LL.  feoff  amentum.']  {Law)  (a)  'The  grant  of  a  feud 
or  fee.  (6)  {Eng.  Laiv)  A  gift  or  conveyance  in  fee  of 
land  or  other  corporeal  hereditaments,  accompanied  by 
actual  delivery  of  possession.  Burrill.  (c)  The  instru- 
ment or  deed  by  which  corporeal  hereditaments  are  con- 
veyed.    [06s.  in  the  U.  S.,  Rare  in  Eng.] 

Feoffor  (fgf'for),  Feoffer  (feffer),  n.  [OF./eo/- 
four.]    {Law)  One  who  enfeoffs  or  grants  a  fee. 

Fer  (fer),  a.  &  adv.    Far.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Fe-ra'clOUS  (f e-ra'shus),  a.  [L.  ferax,  -ads,  fr.  ferre  to 
bear.]   Fruitful ;  producing  abundantly.    \_P.]    Thomson. 

Fe-rac'1-ty  (fe-rSs'i-ty),  re.  [L.  feracitas.]  The  state 
of  being  feracious  or  fruitful.     [06s.]  Beatiie. 

II  Fe'rae  (fe're),  re.  pi.  [L.,  vrild  animals,  fem.  pi.  of 
ferus  wild.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  group  of  mariimals  which_  for- 
merly included  the  Camivora,  Insectivora,  Marsupialia, 
and  lemurs,  but  is  now  often  restricted  to  the  Carnivora. 

II  Fe'rae  na-tU'rae  (na-tu're).    [L.]   Of  a  wild  nature ; 

—  applied  to  animals,  as  foxes,  wild  ducks,  etc.,  in  which 
no  one  can  claim  property. 

Fe'ral  (fe'ral),  a.  [L.  ferus.  See  Fieece.]  {Bot.  & 
Zo'ol.)  Wild;  untamed;  ferine;  not  domesticated;  — 
said  of  beasts,  birds,  and  plants. 

Fe'ral,  a.  [L.  feralis,  belonging  to  the  dead.]  Fune- 
real ;  deadly ;  fatal ;  dangerous.  IB.]  "  Feral  acci- 
dents."   "  Feral  diseases."  Burton. 

Ferde  (ferd),  o6s.  imp.  of  Faee.  Chaucer. 

II  Fer'-de-lance'  (far'de-laNs'),  re.  [F.,  the  iron  of  a 
lance,  lance  head.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  large,  venomous  serpent 
{Trigonocephalus  lanceolatus)  of  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indies.     It  is  allied  to  the  rattlesnake,  but  has  no  rattle. 

Fer'dlng  (fer'ding),  re.  [See  Farthino.]  A  measure 
of  land  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  consisted  of  a  few  acres  only.     [Obs.] 

Perd'ness  (ferd'nes),  re.  [OE.  ferd  fear.  See  Feae.] 
Fearfulness.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 


Fere  (fer),  n.  [OE.  fere  companion,  AS.  gefera,  fronts 
feran  to  go,  travel, /arare  to  travel.  V78.  See  Faee.}, 
A  mate  or  companion ;  —  often  used  of  a  wife.  [06s. } 
[Written  also /ear  and /eere.]  Chaucer. 

And  Cambel  took  Cambrina  to  his/ere.         Spenser. 

Chaucer, 


[06s.] 


'haucer. 
Chaucer. 
Chaucer, 


In  fere,  together  ;  in  company.    [06s.] 

Fere,  a.     [Cf.  L.  ferus  wild.]     Fierce, 

Fere,  re.     [See  Fike.]     Fire.     [06s.] 

Fere,  re.     [See  Feae.]    Fear.     [06s.] 

Fere,  v.  t.  &  i.    To  fear.     [06s.] 

Fer'e-to-ry  (fer'e-t6-ry),  re.  [L.  feretrum  bier,  Gr. 
^iperpov,  f r.  <^ipei.v  to  bear,  akin  to  L.  ferre,  E.  bear  to 
support.]  A  portable  bier  or  shrine,  variously  adorned, 
used  for  containing  relics  of  saints.  Mollett. 

Fer'forth'  (fer'forth'),  adv.    Far  forth.     [06s.] 

As  ferforth  as,  as  far  as.—  So  ferforth,  to  such  a  degree. 

Fer'forth'ly,  adv.    Ferforth.     [06s.]  Chaucer, 

Fer'gU-SOn-ite  ,(fer'gu-sun-it),  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral 
of  a  brownish  black  color,  essentially  a  tantalo-niobate 
of  yttrium,  erbium,  and  cerium ;  —  so  called  after  Rob- 
ert-Ferjfuson. 

llFe'rl-a  (fe'rt-a),re. /^Z.  Feele  (-e).  [L.]  {Bed.) 
A  week  day,  esp.  a  day  which  is  neither  a  festival  nor  a 
fast.  Shipley. 

Fe'ri-al  (fe'ri-al),  re.     Same  as  Fesia. 

Fe'ri-al,  a.  [LL.  ferialis,  fr.  L.  feriae  holidays :  cf. 
F.  ferial.  See  5th  Faie.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  holi- 
days.    [06s.]  J.  Gregory, 

2.  Belonging  to  any  week  day,  esp.  to  a  day  that  is> 
neither  a  festival  nor  a  fast. 

Fe'rl-a'tion  (f e'ri-a'shiin),  re.  [L.  feriari  to  keep  hol- 
iday, fr./eriae  holidays.]  The  act  of  keeping  hoUday; 
cessation  from  work.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fe'rle  (fe'rt),  re.  [OF.  ferie,  tc,  L.  feriae  holidays. 
See  5th  Faie.]    A  holiday.     [06s.]  Bullokar. 

Fe'rl-er  (fe'rl-er),  a.,  compar.  of  Feee,  fierce.   [O6S.3 
Rhenus/eWer  than  the  cataract.  Marston. 

Pe'rlne  (fe'rln),  a.  [L.  ferinus,  ir.  ferus  wild.  See' 
Fieece.]  Wild  ;  untamed ;  savage  ;  as,  lions,  tigers, 
wolves,  and  bears  are  ferine  beasts.  Sir  M.  Hale.  —  re. 
A  wild  beast ;  a  beast  of  prey.  — Fe'rlne-ly,  adv.  — Fe*- 
rlne-nesB,  re. 

II  Fer-ln'gee  (fSr-tn'ge),  re.  [Per.  Farangi,  or  Ar.  Fi- 
ranji,  properly,  a  Frank.]  The  name  given  to  Euro- 
peans by  the  Hindoos.     [Written  also  Feringhee.] 

Fer'i-ty  (f gr'T-ti^),  re.  [L.  feritas,  from  ferus  wild.] 
Wildness  ;  savageness ;  fierceness.     [06s.]     Woodward. 

Fer'ly  (fer'li^),  a.  [AS. /SrZiC  sudden,  unexpected. 
See  Feae,  re.]  Singular  ;  wonderful ;  extraordinary. 
[06s.]  ^  re.    A  wonder ;  a  marvel.     [06s.] 

Who  hearkened  ever  such  B.ferly  thing.    Chaucer. 

Fer'ma-cy  (fer'ma-sj),  re.  [OE.  See  Phaemact.] 
Medicine ;  pharmacy.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Ferm,  Ferme  (firm),  re.  [See  Fabm.]  Kent  for  a 
farm  ;  a  farm ;  also,  an  abode ;  a  place  of  residence ;  as, 
he  let  his  land  to  ferm.     [06s.] 

Out  of  her  fleshly /«rme  fled  to  the  place  of  pain.    Spenser. 

Fer'ment  (fer'ment),  re.  [L.  fermentum  ferment  (in. 
senses  1  &  2),  perh.  iox  fervimentum,  it.fervere  to  b» 
boiling  hot,  boil,  ferment :  cf.  F.  ferment.  Cf.  1st  Babu, 
Feevent.]  1.  That  which  causes  fermentation,  as  yeast, 
barm,  or  fermenting  beer. 

111^°°  Ferments  are  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  Formed  or  organ- 
izeaferments.  (6)  Unorganized  or  structureless  ferments. 
The  latter  are  also  called  soluble  or  chemical  ferments, 
and  enzymes.  Ferments  of  the  first  class  are  as  a  nile 
simple  microscopic  vegetable  organisms,  and  the  fermen- 
tations which  they  engender  are  due  to  their  growth  and 
development ;  as,  the  acetic  ferment,  the  butyric  ferment,. 
etc.  See  Fermentation.  Ferments  of  the  second  class, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  chemical  substances,  as  a  rule  sol- 
uble in  glycerin  and  precipitated  by  alcohol.  In  actioQ- 
they  are  catalytic  and,  mainly,  hydrolytic.  Good  exam- 
ples are  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice,  ptyalin  of  the  saliva, 
and  diastase  cf  malt. 

2.  Intestine  motion  ;  heat ;  tumult ;  agitation. 

Subdue  and  cool  ihe  ferment  of  desire.  Rogers. 

The  nation  is  in  &  ferment.  Walpole. 

3.  A  gentle  internal  motion  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
a  fluid ;  fermentation.     [iJ.] 

Down  to  the  lowest  lees  the  ferment  ran.     Thomson. 

Ferment  oils,  volatUe  oils  produced  by  the  fermentation 
of  plants,  and  not  originally  contained  in  them.  These 
were  the  quintessences  of  the  alchemists.  Ure. 

Fer-ment'  (ier-mSnf),  V.  t,  limp.  &  p.  p.  Feement- 
ed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Feementino.]  [L.  fermentare,  fer- 
mentatum:  cf.  F.  fermenter.  See  Feement,  re.]  To> 
cause  ferment  or  fermentation  in ;  to  set  in  motion ;  to 
excite  internal  emotion  in ;  to  heat. 
Ye  vigorous  swains  I  while  youth/erments  your  blood.    Pope. 

Fer-ment',  v.  i.  X.  To  undergo  fermentation ;  to  be 
in  motion,  or  to  be  excited  into  sensible  internal  motion, 
as  the  constituent  particles  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
fluid  ;  to  work  ;  to  effervesce. 

2.  To  be  agitated  or  excited  by  violent  emotions. 

But  finding  no  redress,/en?ien«  and  rage.        Milton. 
The  intellect  of  the  age  was  a.  fermenting  intellect.  De  Quincey. 

Fer-ment'a-bil'i-ty  (-a-bill-tj^),'  n.  Capability  ot 
fermentation. 

Fer-ment'a-ble  (fer-ment'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fermen- 
table.] Capable  of  fermentation ;  as,  cider  and  other  veg- 
etable  liquors  sae  fermentable. 

Fer-ment'al  (-al),  a.     Fermentative.     [05s.] 

Fer'men-ta'tion  (fer'men-ta'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  fer- 
mentation.] 1.  The  process  of  undergoing  an  efferves- 
cent change,  as  by  the  action  of  yeast ;  in  a  wider  sense 
{Physiol.  Chem.),  the  transformation  of  an  organic  sub- 
stance into  new  compounds  by  the  action  of  a  ferment,, 
either  formed  or  unorganized.  It  differs  in  kind  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  ferment  which  causes  it. 


ale,   senate,    cAre,   am,   arm,   ask,   final,   ^W. ;    eve,   event,   end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   fll ;    old,    obey,    orb,    8dd  ; 
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2.  A  state  of  agitation  or  excitement,  as  of  the  intel- 
lect or  the  feelings. 

It  puts  the  soul  to/ermentatioti  and  activity.    Jer.  Taylor. 
A  umyeraBA/ermentation  of  human  thought  and  faith. 

C  Kiiiffsley, 
Acetous,  or  Acetic,  fermentation,  a  form  of  oxidation  in 
which  alcohol  is  converted  mto  vinegar  or  acetic  acid  by 
the  agency  of  a  specific  fungus  or  ferment  (Mycoderma 
aceli).  The  process  involves  two  distinct  reactions,  in 
which  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  essential.  An  intermedi- 
ate product,  aldehyde,  is  formed  in  the  first  process. 

1.  CjHgO    +    O    =    HoO    +    CsKiO 
Alcohol.  Water.      Aldehyde. 

2.  CoHjO    +    O    =    C..H4O2 
Aldehyde.  Acetic  acid. 

—  Alcoholic  fermentation,  the  fermentation  which  saccha- 
rine bodies  undergo  when  brought  in  contact  with  the 
yeast  plant  or  Torula.  The  sugar  is  converted,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  the 
rate  of  action  being  dependent  on  the  rapidity  with  winch 
the  Torulne  develop.  —  Ammoniacal  fermentation,  tlie  con- 
version of  the  urea  of  the  urine  into  ammonium  carbon- 
ate, through  the  growth  of  the  special  urea  ferment. 
CON0H4  -I-  2H»0   =  (NH4).>C03 

Urea.  Water.  Ammonium  carbonate. 
Whenever  urine  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  open  vessels  for 
several  days  it  undergoes  this  alkaline  fermentation.  — 
Butyric  fermentation,  the  decomposition  of  various  forms 
of  organic  matter,  through  the  agency  of  a  peculiar  worm- 
shaped  vibrio,  with  formation  of  more  or  less  butyric 
acid.  It  is  one  of  the  many  forms  of  fermentation  that 
collectively  constitute  putrefaction.  See  Lactic  fermen- 
tation, —  Fermentation  by  an  unorganized  ferment  or  en- 
zyme. Fermentations  of  this  class  are  purely  chemical 
reactions,  in  wliicli  the  ferment  acts  as  a  simple  catalytic 
agent.  Of  this  nature  are  the  decomposition  or  inversion 
ot  cane  sugar  into  levulose  and  dextrose  by  boiling  with 
dilute  acids,  the  conversion  of  starch  into  dextrin  and 
sugar  by  similar  treatment,  the  conversion  of  starch  into 
like  products  by  the  action  of  diastase  of  malt  or  ptyalin 
of  saliva,  the  conversion  of  albuminous  food  into  peptones 
and  other  like  products  by  the  action  of  pepsin-hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice  or  by  the  ferment  of  the 
Sancreatic  juice.  —  Fermentation  theory  of  disease  (Biol.  & 
fed.),  the  theory  that  most,  if  not  all,  infectious  or 
zymotic  diseases  are  caused  by  the  introduction  into 
the  organism  of  the  living  germs  of  ferments,  or  fer- 
ments already  developed  (organized  ferments),  by  which 
§  recesses  of  fermentation  are  set  up  injurious  to  health, 
ee  Germ  theory.  —  Glycerin  fermentation,  the  fermenta- 
tion which  occurs  on  mixing  a  dilute  solution  of  glycerin 
with  a  peculiar  species  of  seliizomycetes  and  some  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  other  matter  favorable  to  the  growtli 
of  the  plant,  the  glycerin  being  changed  Into  butyric 
acid,  oaproic  acid,  butyl,  and  ethyl  alcohol.  With  another 
form  of  bacterium  (Bacillus  subtilis)  ethyl  alcohol  and 
butyric  acid  are  mainly  formed.  —  Lactic  fermentation,  the 
transformation  of  milk  sugar  or  other  saccharine  body 
into  lactic  acid,  as  in  the  souring  of  milk,  through  the 
agency  of  a  special  bacterium  (Bacterium  lactis  of  Lister). 
In  this  change  the  milk  sugar,  before  assuming  the  form 
of  lactic  acid,  presumably  passes  through  the  stage  of 
glucose. 


CizHjoOii-HjO       = 


4C3HCO3 
Lactic  acid. 


Hydrated'milk  sugar. 
In  the  lactic  fermentation  of  dextrose  or  glucose,  the  lac- 
tic acid  which  is  formed  is  very  prone  to  undergo  butyric 
fermentation  after  the  manner  indicated  in  the  following 
equation :  2C3Hr,03  (lactic  acid)  =  C4H8O2  (butyric  acid) 
-t-  2CO2  (carbonic  acid)  +  2H2  (hydrogen  gas).  —  Putrefac- 
tive fermentation.    See  Putrefaction. 

Fer-ment'a-tive  (fer-ment'a-tiv),  a.  [Of.  F.  fermen- 
tatif.J  Causing,  or  having  power  to  cause,  fermentation; 
produced  by  fermentation ;  fermenting;  as,  a, fermenta- 
tive process. — Fer-ment'a-tive-ly,  adv. —Fei-menVa.- 
tlve-ness,  n. 

Fer'mer-ere  (fer'mer-er),  n.  [OF.  enfermerier,  fr. 
enfermerie  infirmary.  See  Infirmary.]  The  officer  in  a 
religious  house  who  had  the  care  of  the  infirmary.  [06s.] 

Fer'mll-let  (fer'mTl-let),  n.  [OF.,  dim.  of  fermeil, 
fermail,  clasp,  prob.  fr.  OF.  &  F.  fermer  to  make  fast,  fr. 
fermeiast.  See  Firm.]  A  buckle  or  clasp.  [_Obs.']  Donne. 

Fern  (fern),  adv.    Long  ago.    \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Fern,  o.  [AS. /j/rn.]  Ancient;  old.  [06s.]  "  Pil- 
grimages to  .  .  .  feme  halwes"  [saints].  Chaucer. 

Fern  (fern),  n.  [AS.  fearn  ;  akin  to  D.  varen,  G.  farn, 
/amkraut ;  cf.  Skr.  parna  wing,  feather, 
leaf,  sort  of  plant,  or  Litli.  papartis  fern.] 
(Bot. )  An  order  of  cryptogamous  plants, 
the  Filices,  which  have  their  fructification 
on  the  back  of  the  fronds  or  leaves.  They 
are  usually  found  in  humid  soil,  sometimes 
grow  epiphytically  on  trees,  and  in  trop- 
ical climates  often  attain  a  gigantic  size. 

51^°'  The  plants  are  asexual,  and  bear 
clustered  sporangia  containing  minute 
spores,  which  germinate  and  form  pro- 
thalli,  on  which  are  borne  the  true  organs 
of  reproduction.  The  brake  or  bracken, 
the  maidenhair,  and  the  polypody  are  all 
well  known  ferns. 

Christmas  fern.  See  under  Christmas. 
—  Climbing  fern  (Bat.),  a  delicate  North 
American  fern  (Lygodium  palmatum), 
which  climbs  several  feet  high  over  bushes,  etc.,  and  is 
much  sought  for  purposes  of  decoration.  —  Fern  owl. 
(Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  European  goatsucker.  (6)  The  short- 
eared  owl.  [Prov.  Eng.l  —  Fern  shaw,  a  fern  thicket. 
[Eng.]    R.  Browning.  - 

Fern'er-y  (fem'Sr-j^),  n.    A  place  for  rearing  ferns. 

Fern'tl-cle  (fem'tT-k'l),  n.  A  freckle  on  the  skin, 
resembling  the  seed  of  fern.     [^Prov.  Eng.l 

Fern'y  (fem'y^i  "•     Abounding  in  ferns. 

Fe-ro'clous  (fe-ro'shiis),  a.  [L.  ferox,  -ocis,  fierce : 
cf.  F.  feroce.  See  Ferocity.]  Fierce;  savage;  wild; 
indicating  cruelty ;  ravenous  ;  rapacious ;  as,  ferocious 
look  or  features ;  a  ferocious  lion. 

The  humbled  power  of  a/erocioas  enemy.         Lowth. 

Syn.  — Ferocious,  Fierce,  Savage,  Barbaroits.  Whan 
these  words  are  applied  to  human  feelings  or  conduct, 
ferocious  describes  the  disposition ;  fierce,  the  haste 
and  violence  of  an  act ;   barbarous,  tlie  coarseness  and 


brutality  by  which  it  was  marked ;  savage,  the  cruel  and 
unfeeling  spirit  wliich  it  sliowed.  A  man  is  ferocious  in 
Ills  temper,  Jierce  in  his  actions,  barbarous  in  the  manner 
of  carrying  out  his  purposes,  savage  in  the  spirit  and  feel- 
ings expressed  in  his  words  or  deeds. 

—  Fe-ro'cious-ly,  adv.  —  Fe-ro'cious-ness,  n. 

It  [Christianity]  has  abated  the  ferociousness  of  war.    Blair. 

Fe-roc'i-ty  (fe-ros'I-ty),  n.  [L.  ferocitas,  fr.  ferox, 
-ocis,  fierce,  akin  to  ferus  wild  :  cf.  F.  ferociie.  See 
Fierce.]  Savage  wildness  or  fierceness;  fury;  cruelty; 
as,  ferocity  of  countenance. 

The  pride  a.ni/erocity  of  a  Hischland  chief.    Macaulay. 

II  Fer-oOier  (fSr-o'lier),  n.  {Archseol.)  A  symbol  of  the 
solar  deity,  found  on  monuments  exhumed  in  Babylon, 
Nineveh,  etc. 

Fe'rous  (fe'riis),  a.  [L.  ferus.  See  Fierce.]  Wild  ; 
savage.     [iJ.]  Arthur  Wilson. 

-fer-OUS  (-ter-iis).  [L.  -fer,  fr.  ferre  to  bear.  See 
Bear  to  support.]  A  suffix  signifying  bearinff,  produ- 
cing, yieldi7ig ;  as,  auri/eroMS, yielding  gold;  chyli/erous, 
producing  chyle. 

Fer-ran'dihe  (fSr-rSn'din  or  fgr'ran-den'),  n.  [F. ;  cf. 
OF.  ferrant  iron-gray,  from  L.  ferrura  iron.]  A  stuff 
made  of  silk  and  wool. 

I  did  buy  a  colored  6il\i.ferramline.  Pepys. 

Fer-ra'ra  (fer-ra'ra),  n.  A  sword  bearing  the  mark  of 
one  of  the  Ferrara  family  of  Italy.  Tliese  swords  were 
higlily  esteemed  in  England  and  Scotland  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries. 

Fer'ra-rese'  (fSr'ra^rez'),  a.  Pertaining  to  Ferrara,  in 
Italy. '-n.,  sing.  &  pi.  A  citizen  of  Ferrara;  collect- 
ively, the  inhabitants  of  Ferrara. 

Fer'ra-ry  (fSr'ra-ry),  n.  [L.  ferraria  iron  works.  See 
Ferreous.]  The  art  of  working  in  iron.  [06s.]  Chapman. 

Fer'rate  (fSr'rat),  n.  [L.  ferrum  iron.]  (Chem.)  A 
salt  of  ferric  acid. 

Fer're  (fer're),  Fer'rer  (fer'rer),  a.  &  adv.  Obs. 
compar.-  of  Fer.  Chaucer. 

Fer're-OUS  (fSr're-iis),  a.  [L.  ferreus,  fr.  ferrum  iron. 
Cf.  Farrier,  Ferrous.]  Partaking  of,  made  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  iron  ;  like  iron.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fer'rest  (-rest),  a.  &  adv.  Obs.  superl.  of  Fer.  Chaucer. 

Fer'ret  (fSr'ret),  n.  IF.  furet,  cf.  Uj.furo;  prob.  fr. 
L.  fur  thief  (cf.  Fur-  _  ,^ 

ttve)  ;  cf.  Arm.  fur 
wise,  sly.]  (Zool.)  An 
animal  of  the  Weasel 
family  (Mustela  or  Pu- 
toriusfuro),  about  four- 
teen inches  in  length, 
of  a  pale  yellow  or 
white  color,  with  red 
eyes.  It  Is  a  native  of 
Africa,  but  has  been  do-  ^       .  ,„/'\  ,    ^     , 

mesticated  in  Europe.  Ferret  (if<««!!a /««). 

Ferrets  are  used  to  drive  rabbits  and  rats  out  of  their 
holes. 

Fer'ret,  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Fkrreted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Ferretinq.]  [Cf.  F.  f ureter.  See  Ferret,  re.]  To 
drive  or  hunt  out  of  a  lurking  place,  as  a  ferret  does  the 
cony ;  to  search  out  by  patient  and  sagacious  efforts ;  — 
often  used  with  out;  as,  to  ferret  out  a  secret, 
iilaster  Fer  1  I  '11  fer  him,  and  flrk  him,  anA  ferret  him.    Shak. 

Fer'ret,  n.  [Ital.  fioretto,  dim.  of  fiore  flower ;  or  F. 
fleuret.  Cf.  Floret.]  A  kind  of  narrow  tape,  usually 
made  of  woolen ;  sometimes  of  cotton  or  silk ;  —  called 
also  ferreting. 

Fer'ret,  ■n.  [F.  ferret,  dim.  of  fer  iron,  L.  ferrum.'] 
{Glass  Making)  The  iron  used  for  trying  the  melted 
glass  to  see  it  it  is  fit  to  work,  and  for  shaping  the  rings 
at  the  mouths  of  bottles. 

Fer'ret-er  (fer'ret-er),  n.  One  who  ferrets.    Johnson. 

Fer'ret-eye' (-!'),  n.    {Zodl.)  The  spur-winged  goose ; 

—  so  called  from  the  red  circle  around  the  eyes. 
Fer-ret'tO  (fer  -ret'to),  re.    [It.  ferretto  di  Spagna,  dim. 

of  ferra  iron,  fr,  lu.  ferrum."]  Copper  sulphide,  used  to 
color  glass.  Hebert. 

Fer'rl-  (fSr'ri-).  (fihem.)  A  combining  form  indica- 
ting/erne iron  as  an  ingredient ;  as,  /erricyanide. 

Fer'rl-age  (-ri-tj  ;  48),  re.  [From  Ferry.]  The  price 
or  fare  to  be  paid  for  passage  at  a  ferry. 

Fer'ric  (-rtk),  a.  [L.  ferrum  iron  :  cf.  F.  ferrique. 
See  Ferreous.]  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  contain- 
ing iron.  Specifically  ( Chem. ),  denoting  those  compounds 
in  which  iron  has  a  higher  valence  than  in  the  ferrous 
compounds;  a,s,  ferric  oxide  ;  ferric  acid. 

Ferric  acid  (Chem.),  an  acid,  HjFeO^,  which  is  not 
known  in  the  free  state,  hut  forms  definite  salts,  analogous 
to  the  chromates  and  sulphates.  —  Ferric  oxide  (Chem.), 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  FejOs ;  hematite.    See  Hematite. 

Fer'rl-cy'a-nate  (fer'rl-si'a-nat),  n.  [Ferri-  -j-  cya- 
nate.]  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  ferricyanic  acid  ;  a  ferricyanide. 

Fer'rl-cy-an'lc  (-st-Sn'ik),  a.  [Ferri-  -f  cyanic] 
{Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  a  ferricyanide. 

Ferricyanic  acid  (C7iem.),  a  brown  crystalline  substance, 
HrXCNJioFeo,  obtained  from  potassium  ferricyanide,  and 
regarded  as  the  type  of  the  f erricyanides ;  —  called  also 
hydro-ferricyanic  acid,  hydrogen  ferricyanide,  etc. 

Fer'ri-cy'a-nlde  (-si'a-nid  or  -nld  ;  104),  n.  [Ferri- 
-{-  cyanide.]  {Chem.)  One  of  a  complex  series  of  double 
cyanides  of  ferric  iron  and  some  otlier  base. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  ( Chem.),  red  prussiate  of  potash ; 
a  dark,  red,  crystalline  salt,  Kr,(CN)t2Fe2,  consisting  of 
the  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  ferric  iron.  From 
it  is  derived  the  ferrous  ferricyanate,  TurnbuU's  blue. 

Fer'rt-er  (fer'ri-er),  71.    A  ferryman.  Callhrop. 

Fer-rif'er-OUS  (f5r-rTf'er-us),  a.  [L.  ferrum  iron  -f- 
-ferous:  cf.  V.  ferrifere.]     Producing  or  yielding  iron. 

Fer'rl-prus'sl-ate  (fSr'ri-prtis'sT-at  or  -prus'-  or 
-prusli'T-at ;  see  Prussiate,  277),  n.  \_Ferri-  -\-  prussiate.] 
{Chem.)  A  ferricyanate ;  a  ferricyanide.     ^R.] 

Fer'll-pnis'slc  (-prus'sTk  or  -priis'sTk  ;  see  Prdssio, 
277),  a.    iFerri- -\- prussic]   (C/iem. )  Ferricy.anic.    [E.] 


Fer'ro-   (fSr'rS-).     {Chem.)   A  prefix,  or  combining 

form,  indicating  ferrous  iron  as  an  ingredient ;  as,  fer- 
rocyanide. 

Fer'ro-cal'cite  (fgr'ro-kSl'sit),  re.  [J^erro-  -|-  calcite.] 
Limestone  containing  a  large  percentage  of  iron  carbon- 
ate, and  hence  turning  brown  on  exposure. 

Fer'ro-cy'a-nate  (fer'ro-si'a-nat),  re.  IFerro-  -f  cya- 
naie:  cf.  F.  ferrocyanate.]  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  ferro- 
cyanic  acid ;  a  f  errocyanide. 

Fer'ro-cy-an'ic  (-st-au'Ik),  a.  'iFerro--[-  cyanic:  cf. 
¥.  ferrocyanique,]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to, derived  from, 
or  designating,  a  ferrocyanide. 

Ferrocyanic  acid  (CAem.),  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
H4(CN)GFe,  of  strong  acid  properties,  obtained  from  po- 
tassium ferrocyanide,  and  regarded  as  the  type  of  the 
f errocyanides ;  —  called  also  hydro-ferrocyanic  acid,  hy- 
drogen ferrocyanide,  etc. 

Fer'ro-cy'a-nide  (-sl'a-ntd  or  -nid  ;  104),  re.  \_Ferro-  -f 
cyanide.]  {Chem.)  One  of  a  series  of  complex  double 
cyanides  of  ferrous  iron  and  some  other  base. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  (Chem.),  yellow  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash; a  tough,  yellow,  crystalline  salt,  K4(CN)(;Fe,  the 
starting  point  in  the  manufacture  of  almost  all  cyanogen 
compounds,  and  the  basis  of  the  ferric  ferrocyanate, 
Prussian  blue.  It  is  obtained  by  strongly  heating  to- 
gether potash,  scrap  iron,  and  animal  matter  containmg 
nitrogen,  as  horn,  leather,  blood,  etc.,  in  iron  pots. 

Fer'ro-prns'sl-ate  (-priis'sT-at  or  -priis'-  or  -priish'T-at ; 
see  Prussiate,  277),  re.  \_Ferro- -\- prussiate.]  {Chem.) 
A  ferrocyanate ;  a  ferrocyanide.     [7?.] 

Fer'ro-pms'sic  (-priis'sik  or  -prus'sik ;  see  Prussic, 
"211),  a.     IFerro- -\- prussic]     (C/irai.)  Ferrocyanic. 

Fer-ro'SO-  (fer-ro'so-).     {Chem.)  See  Ferro-. 

Fer'ro-type  (fer'ro-tlp),  re.  [L.  ferrum  iron  +  -type."] 
A  photographic  picture  taken  on  an  iron  plate  by  a  col- 
lodion process ;  —  familiarly  called  tintype. 

Fer'rous  (fgr'rus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ferreux.  See  Fer- 
reous.] {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  iron; 
—  especially  used  of  compounds  of  iron  in  which  the  iron 
has  its  lower  valence  ;  as,  ferrous  sulphate. 

Fer-ru'gl-na'ted(fer-ru'jT-na/ted),  a.  [SeeFERRUOO.] 
Having  the  color  or  properties  of  the  rust  of  iron. 

Fer'ru-gln'e-OUS  (-jin'e-Qs),  a.     Ferruginous,    [i?.] 

Fer-ru'gl-nOUS  (fSr-ru'jT-niis),  a.  [L.  ferruginus, 
ferrugineus,  it.  ferrugo,  -ginis,  iron  rust :  cf.  F.  ferru- 
gineux.  See  Ferrugo.]  1.  Partaking  of  iron ;  contain- 
ing particles  of  iron.  Boyle, 

2.  Resembling  iron  rust  in  appearance  or  color ;  brown- 
ish red,  or  yellowish  red. 

II  Fer-ru'gO  (-go),  re.  [L.,  iron  rust,  fr.  ferrum  iron.] 
A  disease  of  plants  caused  by  fungi,  commonly  called  the 
rust,  from  its  resemblance  to  iron  rust  in  color. 

Fer'nile  (fer'rtl  m-  -rul ;  277),  re.  [Formerly  verrel, 
P.  virole,  fr.  L.  viriola  little  bracelet,  dim.  of  viriae,  pi., 
bracelets ;  prob.  akin  to  viere  to  twist,  weave,  and  E. 
withe.  The  spelling  with  /  is  due  to  confusion  with  L. 
ferrum  iron.]  1.  A  ring  or  cap  of  metal  put  round  a 
cane,  tool,  handle,  or  other  similar  object,  to  strengthen 
it,  or  prevent  splitting  and  wearing. 

2.  {Steam  Boilers)  A  bushing  for  expanding  the  end  of 
a  flue  to  fasten  it  tightly  in  the  tube  plate,  or  for  partly 
filling  up  its  moutli. 

Fer-ru'mi-nate  (fSr-ru'mi-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  ferrumina- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  ferruminare  to  cement,  solder,  f r.  ferrumen 
cement,  fr.  ferrum,  iron.]  To  solder  or  unite,  as  metala 
[i?.]  Coleridge, 

Fer-ru'ml-na'tion  (-na'shiln),  n.  [L.  ferruminatio  : 
cf.  F.  ferrumination.]  The  soldering  or  uniting  of  met- 
als.    IE.]  Coleridge, 

Fer'ry  (fgr'rj?),  v.  t,  [inip,  &  p.  p.  Ferried  {-rid); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ferrying.]  [OE.  ferien  to  convey,  AS. 
ferian,  irom.  faran  to  go;  akin  to  Icel. /e?-ya  to  ferry, 
Goth,  farjan  to  sail.  See  Fare.]  To  carry  or  trans- 
port over  a  river,  strait,  or  other  narrow  water,  in  a  boat. 

Fer'ry,  ^.  i.   To  pass  over  water  in  a  boat  or  by  a  ferry. 
They  ferry  over  this  Lethean  sound 
Both  to  and  fro.  Ihlton. 

Fer'ry,  re.  ;  pi.  Ferries  (-riz).  [OE.  feri;  akin  to  Icel. 
ferja,  Sw.  fdrja,  Dan.  fierge,  G.  fdhre.  See  Ferry, 
V.  i.]  1.  A  place  where  persons  or  things  are  carried 
across  a  river,  arm  of  the  sea,  etc.,  in  a  ferryboat. 

It  can  pass  the  ferry  backward  into  light.        Milton, 
To  row  me  o*er  the  ferry,  Campbell. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  passengers  and  goods  are  con- 
veyed over  narrow  waters  ;  a  ferryboat ;  a  wherry. 

3.  A  franchise  or  right  to  maintain  a  vessel  for  carry- 
ing passengers  and  freight  across  a  river,  bay,  etc.,  char- 
ging tolls. 

Ferry  bridge,  a  ferryboat  adapted  in  its  structure  for 
the  transfer  of  railroad  tr.ains  across  a  river  or  bay. — 
Ferry  railway.    See  under  Railway. 

Fer'ry-boat'  (-bof),  n.  A  vessel  for  conveying  pas- 
sengers, mercliandise,  etc.,  across  streams  and  other 
narrow  waters. 

Fer'ry-man  (-man),  re.  /  pi.  Ferrymen  (-men).  One 
who  maintains  or  attends  a  ferry. 

Fers  (fers),  a.    Fierce.     lObs.l  Chancer. 

Ferthe  (fertli),  a.    Fourth.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Fer'tlle  (fer'ttl  or  -til ;  277),  a.  [L.  fer/ilis,  fr.  ferre 
to  bear,  produce :  cf.  P.  fertile.    See  Bear  to  support.] 

1.  Producing  fruit  or  vegetation  in  abundance  ;  fruit- 
ful ;  able  to  produce  abundantly  ;  prolific ;  fecund  ;  pro- 
ductive ;  rich ;  inventive ;  as,  fertile  land  or  fields ;  a 
fertile  mind  or  imagination. 

Though  lie  in  a  fertile  clhnate  dwell.  Shah. 

2.  {Bot.)  {a)  Capable  of  producing  fruit;  fruit-bear- 
ing ;  as,  fertile  flowers.  (6)  Containing  pollen ;  —  said  of 
anthers. 

3.  Produced  in  abundance ;  plenteous ;  ample. 

Henceforth,  my  early  care  .  .  . 
Shall  tend  tlieo,  nnd  the  fertile  burden  ease 
Of  thy  full  brnnchos.  JfiWon. 

Syn.  — Fertile,  Fruitful.  /"e/We  inii)lies  the  inherent 
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use,    unite,    ryde,    fyll,    iip,    <irn ;    pity;    food,    fo"ot;    out,    oil;      chair;    go;    sins,    ink;    tlxen,    thlu ;    bow;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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power  of  production;  fruitful,  the  act.  The  prairies 
of  the  West  are  fertile  by  nature,  and  are  turned  by 
cultivation  into  fruitful  fields.  The  same  distinction 
prevails  when  these  words  are  used  figuratively.  A  man 
of  fertile  genius  has  by  nature  great  readiness  of  inven- 
tion; one  whose  mind  is  fruitful  has  resources  of  thought 
and  a  readiness  of  application  which  enable  liim  to  thmk 
and  act  effectively. 

Fer'tile-ly  (fer'tll-iy  or  -til- ;  277),  adv.  In  a  fertile 
or  fruitful  manner. 

Fer'tlle-neSS,  n.     Fertility.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Fer-til'i-tate  (fer-til'i-tat),  i;.  i.  To  fertilize;  to  fec- 
undate.    [Obs.l  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fer-til'i-ty  (fer-til'if-ti^),  n.  [L.  ferlilitas:  cf.  F. 
Jertilite.']  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fertile  or  fruit- 
ful ;  fruitfulness  ;  productiveness  ;  fecundity ;  richness ; 
abundance  of  resources  ;  fertile  invention  ;  quickness ; 
readiness ;  as,  the  fertility  of  soil,  or  of  imagination. 
^^ Fertility  of  resource."  E.  Everett. 

And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heapa 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertiUty.  Shak. 

Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful ;  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  c\\x\\q?,^  fertility.  Byron. 

Fer'tl-11-za'tlon  (fer'ti-li-za'shiin),  n.  \.  The  act  or 
.process  of  rendering  fertile. 

2.  {Biol.)  The  act  of  fecundating  or  impregnating  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  germs;  esp.,  the  process  by  which  in 
flowers  the  pollen  renders  the  ovule  fertile,  or  an  analogous 
process  in  flowerless  plants ;  fecundation  ;  impregnation. 

Close  fertilization  (Boi.),  the  fertilization  of  pistils  by 
pollen  derived  from  the  stamens  of  the  same  blossom.  — 
Gross  fertilization,  fertilization  by  poUen  from  some  other 
blossom.    See  mider  Ceoss,  a. 

Fer'tl-llze  (f  er'ti-liz),  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Fertilized 
(-ITzd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fertilizing  (-li'zing).]  [Cf.  F. 
fertiliser.']  1.  To  make  fertile  or  enrich  ;  to  supply  with 
nourishment  for  plants  ;  to  make  fruitful  or  productive ; 
as,  to  fertilize  land,  soil,  ground,  and  meadows. 

And  fertilize  the  field  that  eacli  pretends  to  gain.    Byron. 

2.  To  fecundate;  3.s,tofertilise3,&ovfeT.  A.  E.Wallace. 

Fer'tl-li'zer  (-li'zer),  n.  1.  One  who  fertilizes;  tlie 
■agent  that  carries  the  fertilizing  principle,  as  a  moth 
to  an  orchid.  A.S.  Wallace. 

2.  That  which  renders  fertile ;  a  general  name  for 
commercial  manures,  as  guano,  phosphate  of  lime,  etc. 

II  Fer'U-la  (fgr'fi-la),  n.  [L.  ferula  giant  fennel  (its 
Btalks  were  used  in  punishing  schoolboys),  rod,  wliip,  fr. 
ferire  to  strike ;  akin  to  OHG.  berjan,  Icel.  berja.  Cf. 
Fehule.]     1.  A  ferule.     [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Ft. 

2.  The  imperial  scepter  in  the  Byzantine  or  Eastern 
Empire. 

Fer'u-la'ceous  (-la'shiis),  a.  [L.  ferulaceus,  fr.  fe- 
rula rod  :  cf .  F.  ferulace.'}  Pertaining  to  reeds  and  canes ; 
having  a  stalk  like  a  reed ;  as,  ferulaceous  jjlants. 

Fer'U-lar  (fer'fi-ler),  n.    A  ferule.     [06s.]       Milton. 

Fer'ule  (fer'Tl  or  -ul ;  277),  n.  [L.  ferula :  cf.  F. 
ferule.  See  Ferula.]  A  flat  piece  of  wood,  used  for 
■striking  children,  esp.  on  the  hand,  in  punishment. 

Fer'ule,  v.- 1.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Feruled  (-Tld  or  -uld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Feruling.]     To  punish  with  a  ferule. 

Fe-ru'llc  (fe-ru'lTk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  asafetida  (Ferula  asafcetida) ;  as,  ferulic 
acid.     [Written  also  ferulaicl 

Fer'veace  (fer'vens),  n.     Heat ;  fervency.     [06s.] 

Fer'ven-cy  (-ven-sy),  re.  let.  OF.  fervence.  See  Fee- 
■VKNT.]  The  state  of  being  fervent  or  warm;  ardor; 
warmth  of  feeling  or  devotion  ;  eagerness. 

When  you  pray,  let  it  be  with  attention,  ■with  fervency/,  and 
with  perseverance.  Wake. 

Fer'vent  (-vent),  a.  [F.  fervent,  L.  fervens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  oifervere  to  be  boiling  hot,  to  boil,  glow.]  1.  Hot ; 
glowing;  boiling;  burning;  as,  a  fervent  snmmeT. 

The  elements  shall  melt  with/erticn(  heat.    2  Pet.  iii.  10. 

2.  Warm  in  feeling ;  ardent  in  temperament ;  earnest ; 
full  of  fervor ;  zealous  ;  glowing. 

Not  slothful  in  business  ;  fervent  in  spirit.    Bom.  iii.  11, 
So  spake  the  fervent  angel.  Milton. 

A  fervent  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Macaulay. 

— Fer'vent-ly,  adv.  —  Fer'vent-ness,  n. 

Laboring/eruen^?y  for  you  in  prayers.     Col.  iv.  12. 
Fer-ves'cent  (fer-ves'sent),  a.     [L.  fervescens,  p.  pr. 
of  fervescere  to  become  boiling  hot,  incho.,  fr.  fervere. 
fiee  FerventJ     Growing  hot. 

Fer'vid  (fer'vTd),  a.     [L.  fervidus,  fr.  fervere.    See 
Fervent.]    1.  Very  hot ;  burning ;  boiling. 
The  mounted  sun 
Shot  down  direct  hSs,  fervid  rays.  Milton. 

2.  Ardent ;  vehement ;  zealous. 

The  fervid  wishes,  holy  fires,  Pamell. 

— Fer'vld-Iy,  adv.  —  Fer'vid-ness,  n. 

Fer'vor  (fer'ver),  n.  [Written  also  fervour.^  [OF. 
fervor,  fervour,  F.  ferveur,  L.  fervor,  fr.  fervere.  See 
Fervent.^     1.  Heat ;  excessive  warmth, 

Theyen-or  of  ensuing  day.  Waller. 

2.  Intensity  of  feeling  or  expression ;  glowing  ardor ; 

passion  ;  holy  zeal ;  earnestness.  Hooker. 

Winged  with /eryor  of  her  love.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Fervor,  Ardor.  Fervor  is  a  boiling  heat,  and 
ardor  is  a  burning  heat.  Hence,  in  metaphor,  we  com- 
monly use /error  and  its  derivatives  when  we  conceive  of 
thoughts  or  emotions  under  the  image  of  ebullition,  or  as 
pouring  themselves  forth.  Tliuswe  speak  of  the /error 
of  passion,  fervid  declamation,  fervid  importunity,  fer- 
vent supplication,  fervent  desires,  etc.  Ardent  is  used 
when  we  think  of  anything  as  springing  from  a  deep- 
seated  glow  of  soul ;  as,  ardent  friendship,  ardent  zeal, 
ardent  devotedness ;  burning  with  ardor  for  the  fight. 

Fes'cen-nine  (fes'sen-nin),  a.  [L.  Fescenninus,  fr. 
Fescennia,  a  city  of  Btruria.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, the  Fescennines.  —  re.  A  style  of  low,  scurrilous, 
obscene  poetry  originating  in  Fescennia. 

Fes'cue  (fesTcii),  re.  [OE.  festu,  OF.fesiu,  F.  fetu, 
tx,  L.  festuca  stalk,  straw.]     1.   A  straw,  wire,  stick, 
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etc. ,  used  chiefly  to  point  out  letters  to  children  when 

learning  to  read.     "  Pedantic /eicue. "  ■  Sterne. 

To  come  under  the  fescue  of  an  imprimatur.    Milton. 

2.  An  instrurient  for  playing  on  the  harp ;  a  plec- 
trum.    lObs.l  Chapman. 

3.  The  style  of  a  dial.     [06s.] 

4.  {Bot. )  A  grass  of  the  genus  Festuca. 

Fescue  grass  {Bot.),  a  genus  of  grasses  {Festuca)  contain- 
ing several  species  of  importance  in  agriculture.  Festuca 
ovina  is  sheep's  fescue  ;  F.  elatior  is  meadow  fescue. 

Fes'cue  (fes'kii),  v.  i.  &  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fescued 
(-kiid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Fescuing.]  To  use  a  fescue,  or 
teach  witli  a  fescue.     [06s.]  Milton. 

Fes'els  (fgs'elz),  n.  pi.  [Written  also  fasels.']  See 
Phasel.     [Obs.'\  May  (Georgics). 

Fess    1  (fes),  re.     [OF.  fesse,  faisse,  F.  fasce,  fr,  L. 

Fesse  )     fascia  band.     See  Fascia.] ^ 

(Her. )  A  band  drawn  horizontally  across 
the  center  of  an  escutcheon,  and  contain- 
ing in  breadth  the  third  part  of  it  j  one 
of  the  nine  honorable  ordinaries. 

Fess  point  (Her.),  the  exact  center  of 
the  escutcheon.    See  Escutcheon. 

Fes'sl-tude  (fgs'sl-tiid),  re.  [L.  fes- 
sus  wearied,  fatigued.]  Weariness. 
[06s.]  Bailey. 

Fess'Wlse  (f Ss'wiz),  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  fess. 

Fest(fSst),re.    [See  Fist.]  The  fist.  [06s.]   Chaucer. 

Fest,  Fes'te  (fSs'te),  re.    A  feast.     [06s.]      Chaucer. 

Fes'tal  (-tal),  a.  [L.  festum  holiday,  feast.  See 
Feast.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  holiday  or  a  feast;  joy- 
ous; festive. 

You  bless  witli  choicer  wine  the  festal  day.    Francis. 

Fes'tal-ly,  adv.    Joyously ;  festively ;  mirthfully. 

Fes'ten-nlne  (fSs'ten-nln),  n.     A  fescennine. 

Fes'ter  (fSs'ter),  i;.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  ^.Festered  (-terd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Festering.]  [OE./es/rere,  ix.fe^er,  n. ; 
or  fr.  OF.  festrir,  fr.  festre,  a.  See  Fester,  re.]  1.  To 
generate  pus  ;  to  become  inflamed  and  suppurate ;  as,  a 
sore  or  a  wound  festers. 

Wounds  immedicable 
Rankle,  ejidfester,  and  gangrene.  3!Uton. 

Unkindness  may  give  a  wound  that  shall  bleed  and  smart,  but 
it  is  treachery  that  makes  it  fester.  South. 

Hatred  .  .  .  festered  in  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  the  soil. 

Macaulay. 

2.  To  be  inflamed ;  to  grow  virulent,  or  malignant ;  to 
grow  in  intensity ;  to  rankle. 
Fes'ter,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  fester  or  rankle. 

For  which  I  burnt  in  inward,  swel-t'ring  hate, 
Xn\X  festered  rankling  malice  in  my  breast.    MarstOTU 
Fes'ter,  n.     [OF.  festre,  L.  fistula  a  sort  of  ulcer. 
Cf.  Fistula.]     1.  A  small  sore  which  becomes  inflamed 
and  discharges  corrupt  matter ;  a  pustule. 
2.  A  festering  or  rankling. 

The  fester  of  the  chain  upon  their  necks.       7.  Taylor. 

Fes'ter-ment  (-ment),  n.  A  festering.  [R."]  Chalmers. 

Fest'eye  (fest'a),  v.  t.     [OF.  festier,  fesleer,  F.  fes- 

.]     To  feast;  to  entertain.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Fes'tl-nate  (fSs'ti-nat),  a.     [L.  festinatus,  p.  p.  oifes- 

tinare  to  hasten  J      Hasty ;  hurried.     [06s.]  —  Fes'tl- 

nate-ly,  adv.    [06s-]  Shah. 

Fes'tl-na'tion  (-na'shiin),  n.    [L.  festinatio^    Haste ; 

hurry.     [06s.]  Sir  I\  Browne. 

Fes'ti-val  (fSs'ti-val),  a.  [OF.  festival,  f r.  L.  festivum 

festive  jollity,  fr.  festivus  festive,  gay.     See  Festive.] 

Pertaining  to  a  feast ;  festive ;  festal ;  appropriate  to  a 

festival ;  joyous ;  mirthful. 

I  cannot  woo  in  festival  terms.  Shak. 

Fes'tl-val,  re.  A  time  of  feasting  or  celebration;  an 
anniversary  day  of  joy,  civil  or  religious. 

The  morning  truvapets  festival  proclaimed.        MiltOTu 
Syn.— Feast;  banquet;  carousal.    See  Feast. 
Fes'tlve  (fes'tTv),  a.     [L.  festivus,  fr.  festum  holiday, 
feast.     See  Feast,  and  cf.  Festivous.]    Pertaining  to,  or 
becoming,  a  feast ;  festal ;  joyous ;  gay ;  mirthful ;  sport- 
ive.— Fes'tlve-ly,  adv. 

The  glad  circle  round  them  yield  their  souls 

To  festive  mhth  and  wit  that  knows  no  gall.      Thomson, 

Pes-tlv'1-ty  (fSs-tiv'i-ty),  re. ;  pi.  Festivities  (-tiz). 
[L.  festivitas:  cf.  F.  fesiivite-l  1.  The  condition  of  being 
festive ;  social  joy  or  exhilaration  of  spirits  at  an  enter- 
tainment ;  joyfulness ;  gayety. 

The  unrestrained  festivity  of  the  rustic  youth.  Bp.  ffurd. 

2.  A  festival ;  a  festive  celebration.       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fes'tl-VOUS  (fgs'ti-viis),  a.  [See  Festive.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  feast ;  festive.     [R.I  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Fest'llch  (fgstatch),  a.  [See  Feast,  re.]  Festive; 
fond  of  festive  occasions.    [06s.]     "  A /esfe'cA  man." 

Chaucer. 

Fes-toon'  (f§s-toon'),  n.  [F.feston  (cf.  STp.feston,  It. 
festone),  proo.  fr.  Xi.  festum  festival.  See  Feast.]  1.  A 
garland  or  wreath  hanging  in  a  depending  curve,  used 
in  decoration  for  festivals,  etc. ;  anything  arranged  in 
this  way. 

2.  {Arch.  &  Sculp.)  A  carved  ornament  consisting  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves,  intermixed  or  twisted  together, 
wound  with  a  ribbon,  and  hanging  or  depending  in  a 
natural  curve.     See  Illust.  of  Bucranium. 

Fes-toon',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Festooned  (-toond') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Festooning.]  To  form  in  festoons,  or  to 
adorn  with  festoons. 

Fes-tOOn'y  (-y),  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  festoons.  "■       Sir  J,  Herschel. 

Fes'tu-olne  (fSs'tli-sTn  or  fgs-tu'sTn),  a.  [L.  festuca 
stalk,  straw.  Cf.  Fescue.]  Of  a  straw  color  ;  greenish 
yellow.    [Obs.l 

A  little  insect  of  afestticine  or  pale  green.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fes'tU-COUS  (-klis),  a.  Formed  or  consisting  of  straw. 
[06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 


Fes'tue  (fSs'tii),  re.  [See  Fescue.]  A  straw;  a 
fe.scue.     [06s.]  Holland. 

Fet  (fSt),  re.  [Cf.  feat,  F.  fait,  and  It.  fetta  sUce,  G. 
felzen  rag,  Icel. /a<  garment.]  A  piece.  [06s.]  Drayton. 

Fet,  V.  t.     [OF,.fetten,feten,  AS.fetian;  akin  to  AS. 

fset  a  journey,  and  to  E.  foot ;  cf.  G.  fassen  to  seize. 

V77.     See  Foot,  and  cf.   Fetch.]     To  fetch.      [06s.J 

And  from  the  other  fifty  soon  the  prisoner/e<.    Spenser. 

Fet,  p.  p.  of  Fette.     Fetched.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Fe'tal  (fe'tal),  a.  [From  Fetus.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
connected  with,  a  fetus;  as,  /etal  circulation;  feial 
membranes. 

Fe-ta'tion  (le-ta'shiin),  re.  The  formation  of  a  fetus 
in  the  womb  ;  pregnancy. 

Fetch  (fgch;  224),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fetched 
(fScht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Fetohino.]  [OE.  fecchen,  AS. 
feccan,  perh.  the  same  word  as  fetian  ;  or  cf.  facian  to 
wish  to  get,  OFries.  faka  to  prepare.   ■VTT.   Cf .  Fet,  v.  <.] 

1.  To  bear  toward  the  person  speaking,  or  the  person 
or  thing  from  whose  point  of  view  the  action  is  contem- 
plated ;  to  go  and  bring ;  to  bring  ;  to  get. 

Time  will  run  back  and/e(c/i  the  age  of  gold.       Miltcm. 

He  called  to  her,  and  said,  Fetch  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water 

in  a  vessel,  that  I  may  drink.    And  as  she  was  going  io  fetch  it, 

he  called  to  her,  and  said,  Bring  me,  I  pray  ttiee,  a  morsel  of 

bread  m  thine  hand.  1  Kiiir/s  xvii.  11, 13. 

2.  To  obtain  as  price  or  equivalent ;  to  sell  for. 

Our  native  horses  were  held  in  small  esteem,  and  fetched  low 
prices.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  recall  from  a  swoon  ;  to  revive ;  —  sometimes 
■with  to ;  as,  to  fetch  a  man  to. 

Fetching  men  again  when  they  swoon.  Bacon, 

4.  To  reduce  ;  to  throw. 

Tlie  sudden  trip  in  wrestling  that  fetches  a  man  to  the 
ground.  South. 

5.  To  bring  to  accomplishment ;  to  achieve;  to  make; 
to  perform,  with  certain  objects;  as,  to  fetch  a  compass ; 
to  fetch  a  leap  ;  to  fetch  a  sigh. 

I  '11  fetch  a  turn  about  tlie  garden.  Shak, 

He  fetches  his  blow  quick  and  sure.  South, 

6.  To  bring  or  get  within  reach  by  going ;  to  reach ; 
to  arrive  at ;  to  attain ;  to  reach  by  sailing, 

Jleantime  flew  our  ships,  and  straight  we  fetched 

The  siren's  isle.  Chapnum. 

7.  To  cause  to  come  ;  to  bring  to  a  particular  state. 
They  could  n't  fetch  the  butter  in  the  chum.        W.  Barnes. 

To  fetch  a  compass  (Naitl.),  to  make  a  circuit ;  to  take  a 
circuitous  route  in  going  to  a  place.  —  To  fetch  a  pump,  to 
make  it  draw  water  by  pouring  water  into  the  top  and 
working  the  handle.  —  To  fetch  headway  or  sternway 
(Naut.),  to  move  ahead  or  astern.  —  To  fetch  oat,  to  de- 
velop. "  The  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the  colors 
[of  marble]."  .^f?(?!S0K.  — To  fetch  up.  (a)  To  overtake. 
[06s.]  "Says  [the  hare],  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise 
when  I  please."    VEstrange.    (b)  To  stop  suddenly. 

Fetch,  V.  i.  To  bring  one's  self ;  to  make  headway ; 
to  veer;  as,  to /efcA  about;  to /efcA  to  windward.  Totten. 

To  fetch  away  (Naut.),  to  break  loose ;  to  roll  or  slide 
to  leeward.  —  To  fetch  and  carry,  to  serve  obsequiously, 
like  a  trained  spaniel. 

Fetch,  re.  1.  A  stratagem  by  which  a  thing  is  indi- 
rectly brought  to  pass,  or  by  which  one  thing  seems  in« 
tended  and  another  is  done  ;  a  trick ;  an  artifice. 

Every  Mtt\&  fetch  of  wit  and  criticism.  South. 

2.  The  apparition  of  a  living  person ;  a  wraith. 

The  yerj  fetch  and  ghost  of  Mrs.  Gamp.       Dickens. 

Fetch  candle,  a  light  seen  at  night,  superstitiously  be- 
lieved to  portend  a  person's  deatli. 

Fetch'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  fetches  or  brings. 

Fete  (fet),  re.    [See  Feat.]    A  feat.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Fete,  re.  pi.     [See  Foot.]    Feet.     [06s.]        Chaucer. 

II  Fete  (fat),  n.     [P.    See  Feast.]    A  festival. 

Fete  champetre  (fat'shaN'pa'tr')  [F.],  a  festival  or  enter- 
tainment in  the  open  air ;  a  rural  festival. 

Fete  (fat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Feted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  ». 
Feting.]  [Ci.  F.  feter.J  To  feast ;  to  honor  with-a  fes- 
tival. 

Fe'tlch,  Fe'tlsh  (fe'tish),  re.  [F.  fetiche,  from  Pg. 
feitifo,  adj.,  artificial,  n.,  sorcery,  charm,  fr.  L.  facticius 
made  by  art,  artificial,  factitious.  See  Factitious.]  1.  A 
material  object  supposed  among  certain  African  tribes  to 
represent  in  such  a  way,  or  to  be  so  connected  with,  a 
supernatural  being,  that  the  possession  of  it  gives  to  the 
possessor  power  to  control  that  being. 

2.  Any  object  to  which  one  is  excessively  devoted. 

Fe'tlch-lsm,  Fe'tish-ism  (fe'tish-tz'm  or  fet'ish-; 
277),  re.      [Cf .  F.  fetichisme.']     [Written  also  fetidsm.'] 

1.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of  belief  in  fetiches. 

2.  Excessive  devotion  to  one  object  or  one  idea ;  ab- 
ject superstition ;  blind  adoration. 

The  real  and  absolute  worship  of  fire  falls  into  two  great  divi- 
sions, the  first  belonging  rather  to  fetichism,  the  second  to  poly- 
theism proper.  Tylar. 

Fe'Uch-lst,  Fe'tlsh-lst,  re.    A  believer  in  fetiches. 

He  was  by  nature  afetichist.         H.  Holbeach, 

Fe'tlch-Is'tic  (-Ts'tik),  Fe'tish-ls'Uc,  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  involving,  fetichism. 

A  man  of  the  fifteenth  century,  inheriti-na;  its  strange  web  of 
belief  and  unbelief,  of  epicurean  levity  andfeiichisiic  dread. 

G.Eliot. 

Fe'tl-Clde  (fe'ti-sid  or  fet'T-),  re.  [Written  also  fceti- 
dde.']  [Fetus  +  L.  caedere  to  kill.]  {Med.  &  Law)  The 
act  of  killing  the  fetus  in  the  womb ;  the  offense  of  pro- 
curing an  abortion. 

Fe'ti-cism  (fe'tt-siz'm  orfet'i-),  n.    See  Fetichism. 

Fet'id  (fet'id  or  f e'tid  ;  277),  a.  [L.  fetidus,  foetidus, 
fr.  feiere,  foetere,  to  have  an  ill  smell,  to  stink :  cf.  F. 
fetide."]    Having  an  offensive  smell ;  stinking. 

Most  putrefactions ,  ,  .  smell  either /ea'c?  or  moldy.    Bacorh 

Fet-ld'1-ty  (fSt-id'T-ty  or  ft-tidt-t^),  re.    Fetidness. 

Fet'id-ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  fetid. 

Fe-tif'er-ous  (fS-tTf'er-us),  a.  [Fetus  -f-  -ferous."] 
Producing  young,  as  animals. 
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Pe'tls  (fe'tta),  o.  [OF. /etis,faiiis.  Cf.  Factitious.] 
Neat ;  pretty  ;  well  made ;  graceful.    [06s.] 

Full  fetu!  was  her  cloak,  as  I  was  ware.        Chaucer. 

Fe'tlse-ly  (fe'tis-iy),  adv.  Neatly  ;  gracefully  ;  prop- 
erly.    \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Fe'tlsh  (fe'tish),  n.,  Fe'tlsh-ism  (fe'tlsh-Tz'm  or 
fgt'ish-;  277),  n.,  Fe'tish-is'tic  (-is'tik),  a.  See  Fe- 
tich, n.,  Fetichism,  ».,  Fetichistic,  a. 

Fet'lock  (tet'lok),  n.  [OE.  Jetlak,  fiilock,  cf.  Icel.  fel 
pace,  step,  fit  the  webbed  foot  of  water  birds,  akin  to  E. 
Joot.  -sjn.  See  Foot.]  The  cushioulike  projection, 
bearing  a  tuft  of  long  hair,  on  the  back  side  of  the  leg 
above  the  hoof  of  the  horse  and  similar  animals.  Also, 
the  joint  of  the  limb  at  this  point  (between  the  great 
pastern  bone  and  the  metacarpus),  or  the  tuft  of  hair. 
Their  wounded  steeds 
Yr^t/etlock  deep  in  gore.  Shak. 

Fe'tor  (fe'tSr),  n.  [L.  fetor,  foetor.  See  Fetid.] 
A  strong,  offensive  smell ;  stench ;  fetidness.  Arbutknol. 

Fet'te  (fSt'te  or  fet),  v.  t.  [imp.  Fette,  p.  p.  Fet.] 
[See  Fet,  v.  t.'\    To  fetch.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Fet'ter  (fet'ter),  n.  [AS.  fetor,  feier;  akin  to  Oi.fete- 
ros,  pi.,  OD.  veier,  OHG.  fezzera,  Icel.  ffoturr,  L.  pedi- 
ca,  Gr.  wdSri,  and  to  E.  foot.  V77.  See  Foot.]  [Chiefly 
used  in  the  plural,  fetters.']  1.  A  chain  or  sliackle  for 
the  feet ;  a  chain  by  which  an  animal  is  confined  by  the 
foot,  either  made  fast  or  disabled  from  free  and  rapid 
motion ;  a  bond ;  a  shackle. 

[They]  bound  him  with  fetlers  of  brass.    Judg.  xvi.  21. 

2.  Anything  that  confines  or  restrains ;  a  restraint. 

Passion  's  too  tierce  to  be  in  fetters  bound.       Dryclen. 

Fet'ter,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fettesed  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fetterino.]  1.  To  put  fetters  upon ;  to  shackle 
or  confine  the  feet  of  with  a  chain  ;  to  bind. 

My  lieels  nxefettereii,  but  my  fist  is  free.         Milton. 

2.  To  restrain  from  motion  ;  to  impose  restraints  on ; 
to  confine  ;  to  enchain ;  as,  fettered  by  obligations. 
My  conscience  !  thou  art/ettered 
More  than  my  slianks  and  wrists.  ShaJc. 

Fet'tered  (fet'terd),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Seeming  as  if  fet- 
tered, as  the  feet  of  certain  animals  which  bend  back- 
ward, and  appear  unfit  for  walking. 

Fet'ter-er  (f5t'ter-er),  n.     One  who  fetters.     Landor. 

Fet'ter-less,  a.     Free  from  fetters.  Marston. 

Fet'tle  (fet't'l),  V.  t.  [OE.  &  Prov.  E.,  to  fettle  (in 
sense  1),  fettle,  n.,  order,  repair,  preparation,  dress ;  prob. 
akin  to  E.  fit.  See  Fit,  a.]  1.  To  repair  ;  to  prepare  ; 
to  put  in  order.     [Prov.  Eng."]  Carlyle. 

2.  (3Ieial.)  To  cover  or  line  with  a  mixture  of  ore, 
cinders,  etc.,  as  the  hearth  of  a  puddling  furnace. 

Fet'tle,  V.  i.  To  make  preparations ;  to  put  things 
in  order ;  to  do  trifling  business.   [Prov.  JEng.~\  Bp.  Hall. 

Fet'tle,  n.   The  act  of  fettling.  [Prov.  Eng.']   Wright. 

In  flue  fettle,  in  good  spirits. 

Fet'tling  (fet'tlTng),  n.  1.  {Metal.)  A  mixture  of 
ore,  cinders,  etc.,  used  to  line  the  hearth  of  a  puddling 
furnace.  [Eng.\  [It  is  commonly  called  fix  in  the 
United  States.] 

2.  (Pottery)  The  operation  of  shaving  or  smoothing 
the  surface  of  undried  clay  ware. 

Fet'U-OUS  (fet'u-iis),  a.     Neat;  feat.  [Obs.']  HerricTc. 

Fe'tus  (fe'tus),  n.  ;  pi.  Fetuses  (-ez).  [L.  fetus,  foe- 
tus, a  bringing  forth,  brood,  offspring,  young  ones,  cf. 
fetus  fruitful,  fructified,  tliat  is  or  was  filled  with  young ; 
akin  to  E.  fawn  a  deer,  fecundity,  felicity,  feminine, 
female,  and  prob.  to  do,  or  according  to  others,  to  6e.] 
The  young  or  embryo  of  an  animal  in  the  womb,  or  in 
the  egg ;  often  restricted  to  the  later  stages  in  the  devel- 
opment of  viviparous  and  oviparous  animals,  embryo 
being  applied  to  the  earlier  stages.   [Written  a\s,o  fcetus.'] 

II  Fet'wah  (fSt'wa),  n.  [Ar.]  A  written  decision  of  a 
Turkish  mufti  on  some  point  of  law.  Whitworth. 

Feu  (fii),  n.  [See  2d  Feud,  and  Fee.]  {Scots  Law)  A 
free  and  gratuitous  right  to  lands  made  to  one  for  serv- 
ice to  be  performed  by  him ;  a  tenure  where  the  vassal, 
in  place  of  military  services,  makes  a  return  in  grain  or 
in  money.  Burrill. 

Feu'ar  (fii'er),  n.  [From  Feu.]  {Scots  Law)  One 
who  holds  a  feu.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

-  Feud  (fud),  n.  [OE.  feide,  AS.  fsehS,  fr.  fdh  hostile  ; 
akin  to  OHG.  fehida,  G.  fehde,  Sw.  fejd,  D.  feide; 
prob.  akin  to  E.  fiend.  See  Foe.]  1.  A  combination  of 
kindred  to  avenge  injuries  or  affronts,  done  or  offered  to 
any  of  their  blood,  on  the  offender  and  all  his  race. 

2.  A  contention  or  quarrel ;  especially,  an  inveterate 
strife  between  families,  clans,  or  parties ;  deadly  hatred  ; 
contention  satisfied  only  by  bloodshed. 

Mutual  feuds  and  battles  betwixt  their  several  tribes  and  kin- 
dreds. Furchas. 

Syn.  —  Affray ;  fray ;  broil ;  contest ;  dispute ;  strife. 

Feud,  n.  [LL.  feudum,  feodum,  prob.  of  same  origin 
as  E.  fief.  See  FiEr,  Fee.]  {Law)  A  stipendiary  estate 
in  land,  held  of  a  superior,  by  service ;  the  right  which 
a  vassal  or  tenant  had  to  the  lands  or  other  immovable 
thing  of  his  lord,  to  use  the  same  and  take  the  profits 
thereof  hereditarily,  rendering  to  his  superior  such  du- 
ties and  services  as  belong  to  military  tenure,  etc.,  the 
property  of  the  soil  always  remaining  in  the  lord  or 
superior ;  a  fief ;  a  fee. 
Feu'dal  (fu'dal),  a.     [F,  feodal,  or  LL.  feudnlis.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  feuds,  fipfs,  or  fees ;  as,  feudal 
riglits  or  services  ;  feudal  tenures. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  founded  upon,  feuds  or  fiefs  ;  em- 
bracing tenures  by  military  services  ;  as,  the  feudal 
system. 

Feu'dal-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  feodaUsme.']  The 
feudal  system ;  a  system  by  which  the  holding  of  estates 
in  land  is  made  dependent  upon  .in  obligation  to  render 
military  service  to  the  king  or  feudal  superior ;  feudal 
principles  and  usages. 

Feu'dal-ist,  n.    An  upholder  of  feudalism. 

Feu-dal'i-ty  (f iS-diJl'T-ty),  n.     [Cf.  P.  feodalite.']   The 


state  or  quality  of  being  feudal ;  feudal  form  or  constitu- 
tion. Burke. 

Feu'dal-1-za'tlon  (fu'dal-T-za'shQn),  n.  The  act  of 
reducing  to  f  eudal^  tenure. 

Feu'dal-ize  (fu'dal-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Feudal- 
ized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Feudalizino  (-I'zing).]  To 
reduce  to  a  feudal  tenure ;  to  conform  to  feudalism. 

Feu'dal-ly,  a_dv.     In  a  feudal  manner. 

Feu'da-ry  (f u'da^ry),  a.  [LL.  feudarius,  fr.  feudum. 
See  2d  Feud.]     Held  by,  or  pertaining  to,  feudal  tenure. 

Feu'da-ry,  n.  1.  A  tenant  who  holds  his  lands  by 
feudal  service  ;  a  feudatory.  Foxe. 

2.  A  feodary.    See  Feodary. 

Feu'da-ta-ry  (-tS-ry),  a.  &  n.  [LL.  feudatarius :  cf. 
F.  feudataire.']    See  Feudatory. 

Feu'da-to-ry  (-to-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Feudatories  (-riz).    A 
tenant  or  vassal  who  held  his  lands  of  a  superior  on  con- 
dition of  feudal  service  ;  the  tenant  of  a  feud  or  fief. 
The  grantee    . .  was  styled  thefeudatori/  or  vassal.  Blackstone. 
[He]  had  ioi  feuaatories  great  princes.    J.  H.  Sewman. 

Feu'da-to-ry,  a.  Held  from  another  on  some  condi- 
tional tenure ;  as,  a  feudatory  title.  Bacon. 

II  Feu'  de  Joie'  (fe'  de  zhwa').  [F.,  lit.,  fire  of  joy.] 
A  fire  kindled  in  a  public  place  in  token  of  joy  ;  a  bon- 
fire ;  a  firing  of  guns  in  token  of  jO}-. 

Feud'ist  (fud'Ist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  feudiste."]  A  writer  on 
feuds ;  a  person  versed  in  feudal  law.  Spelman. 

II  Feu'illants'  (le'yaN'),  n.  pi.  A  reformed  branch  of 
the  Bernardines,  founded  in4577  at  Feuillans,  near  Tou- 
louse, in  France. 

FeuUle'mort'  (fwel'mSrf),  a.  [F.  feuille  morte  a 
dead  leaf.]     Having  the  color  of  a  faded  leaf.  Locke. 

II  Feu'lUe-ton'  (fe'ye-tSn'  or  fwel'tSN'),  n.  [F.,  from 
feuille  leaf.]  A  part  of  a  Frencli  newspaper  (usually 
the  bottom  of  the  page),  devoted  to  light  literature,  crit- 
icism, etc. ;  also,  the  article  or  tale  itself,  thus  printed. 

Feuille'ton'ist  (fwel'tSN'ist),  n.  [F.  feuHletoniste.'] 
A  writer  of  feuilletons.  F.  Harrison. 

Feu'ter  (fu'ter),  v.  t.  [OE.  feutre  rest  for  a  lance, 
OF.  feutre,  fautre,  feltre,  felt,  cushion,  rest  for  a  lance, 
tr.  IjL.  filtrum,  feltrum  ;  of  German  origin,  and  akin  to 
E.  felt.  See  Felt,  and  cf.  Filter.]  To  set  close  ;  to  fix 
in  rest,  as  a  spear.     [06.S.J  Spenser. 

Feu'ter-er  (-er),  n.  [Either  fr.  G.  futterer  feeder,  or 
corrupted  fr.  OF.  vautrier,  vaultrier ;  fr.  vaultre,  viau- 
ire,  a  kind  of  hound,  fr.  L.  vertragus,  vertraga,  a  grey- 
hound. The  last  is  of  Celtic  origin.]  A  dog  keeper. 
[Obs.l  ilassinger. 

Fe'ver  (fe'ver),  re.  [OE.  fever,  fefer,  AS.  fefer,  fefor, 
Jj.febris:  ci.F.fievre.  Cf.  Febrile.]  1.  {Med.)  A  dis- 
eased state  of  the  system,  marked  by  increased  heat,  ac- 
celeration of  the  pulse,  and  a  general  derangement  of 
the  functions,  including  usually,  thirst  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite. Many  diseases,  of  which  fever  is  the  most  promi- 
nent symptom,  are  denominated  fevers  ;  as,  typhoid  fe- 
ver;  yellow  fever. 

(5^°*  Remitting  fevers  subside  or  abate  at  intervals;  in- 
termitting fevers  inteTmit  or  entirely  cease  at  intervals; 
continued  or  cojitinual  fevers  neither  remit  nor  intermit. 

2.  Excessive  excitement  of  the  passions  in  consequence 

of  strong  emotion ;  a  condition  of  great  excitement ;  as, 

this  quarrel  has  set  my  blood  in  a,  fever. 

An  envious /eyer 

Of  pale  and  bloodbss  emulation.  Shak. 

After  life's  fltful/cuer  he  sleeps  well.  Shak. 

Brain  fever.  Continued  fever,  etc.  See  under  Brain, 
Continued,  etc.  —  Fever  and  ague,  a  form  of  fever  recur- 
ring in  paroxysms  which  are  preceded  by  chills.  It  is  of 
malarial  origm. — Fever  bliBter  {Med.),  a  blister  or  vesi- 
cle often  found  about  the  mouth  in  febrile  states ;  a  vari- 
ety of  herpes.  —  Fever  bush  (Bot.),  the  wild  allspice  or 
spice  bush.  See  Spicewood.  —  Fever  powder.  Same  as 
James's  powder.  —Fever  root  (Bot.),  an  American  herb 
of  the  genus  Triosleiim  (T.  perfoliaium);  — called  also 
feverwort  and  horse  gentian.  —  Fever  sore,  a  carious  ulcer 
or  necrosis.    Miner. 

Fe'ver,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fevered  (-verd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fevering.]  To  put  into  a  fever ;  to  affect  with 
fever;  as,  a/ewred  lip.     [iJ.] 

The  white  hand  of  a  lady /ever  thee.  Shak. 

Fe'ver-et  (-et),_7i.     A  slight  fever.     [Obs.]       Ayliffe. 

Fe'ver-few  (-fu),  n.  [AS.  feferfuge,  fr.  L.  febrifugia. 
See  Fever,  Fugitive,  and  cf.  Febrifuge.]  {Bot.)  A  per- 
ennial plant  {Pyrethrum,  or  Chrysanthemum,  Parthe- 
nium)  allied  to  camomile,  having  finely  divided  leaves 
and  white  blossoms  ;  —  so  named  f i  om  its  supposed  feb- 
rifugal qualities. 

Fe'ver-Ish,  a.  1.  Having  a  fever ;  suffering  from,  or 
affected  with,  a  moderate  degree  of  fever ;  showing  in- 
creased heat  and  thirst ;  as,  the  patient  is  feverish. 

2.  Indicating,  or  pertaining  to,  fever ;  characteristic 
of  a  fever  ;  as,  feverish  symptoms. 

3.  Hot;  sultry.     "The/ewm/i  nortTi."  Dryden. 

4.  Disordered  as  by  fever  ;  excited  ;  restless  ;  as,  the 
feverish  condition  of  the  commercial  world. 

Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and,/>rer?',^//  being.       Milton. 

— Fe'ver-lsh-ly,  adv.  —  Fe'ver-ish-ness,  n. 

Fe'ver-ous  (-Qs),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fievreuz.'\  1.  Affected 
with  fever  or  ague ;  feverish. 

His  heart,  love's/euerows  citadel.  Keats. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  nature  of,  fever ;  as,  a 
feverous  pulse. 

All  maladies  .  .  .  g\\  feverous  kinds.  Milton. 

3.  Having  tlie  tendency  to  produce  fever  ;  as,  afever- 
ous  disposition  of  the  year.     [iJ.]  Bacon. 

Fe'ver-OUS-ly,  adv      Feverishly.     [Obs.J  Donne. 

Fe'ver-wort'  (-wQrf),  n.  See  Fever  root,  under  Fever. 

Fe'ver-y  {-f),  a.     Feverisli.     [Obs."^  B.  Jonsim. 

Few  (fii),  a.  [Compar.  Fewer  (-er) ;  superl.  Few- 
est. ]  [OE.  fewe,  feaive,  AS.  fe&,  pi.  fehwe  ;  akin  to  OS. 
fah,  OHG.  fo,  fao,  Icel.  far,  Sw.  fii,  pi.,  tinn.fnn,  pi., 
Goth,  faus,  L.  paucus,  cf.  Gr.  TraCpos.  Cf.  Paucity.] 
Not  many  ;   small,  limited,  or  confined  in  number ;  — 
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indicating  a  smaU  portion  of  units  or  individuals  consti- 
tuting a  whole  ;  often,  by  ellipsis  of  a  noun,  a  few  people. 
"  Are  not  my  da,ys  few  ?"  Job  x.  20. 

Few  know  &nd  fewer  care.  Proverb. 

^^  Few  is  often  used  partitively ;  as,  few  of  them. 
A  few,  a  small  number.  —  In  few,  in  a  few  words ;  brief- 
ly.    Shak.  —  No  few,  not  few ;  more  than  a  few  ;  many. 
Cowper.  —  The  few,  the  minority ;  —  opposed  to  the  many 
or  the  majority. 

Few'el  (fii'el),  n.    [See  Fuel.]  Fuel.  [Obs.l  Hooker. 

Few'met  (fu'mgt),  n.   See  Fumet.  [Obs.'\  B.  Jonson. 

Few'ness,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  few ;  emallnesa 
of  number ;  paucity.  Shak. 

2.  Brevity ;  conciseness.     [06s.]  Shak, 

Fey  (fa),  o.  [AS.  fiege,  Icel.  feigr,  OHG.  feigi.} 
Fated  ;  doomed.     [Old  Eng.  &  Scot.^ 

Fey(fa),  «.  [See  Pay  faith.]  Faith.   [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Fey  (fa),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Peague.]  To  cleanse  ;  to  clean 
out.     [06s.]  Tusser. 

Feyne  (fan),  v.  t.    To  feign.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Fejrre  (far),  n.    A  fair  or  market.     [06s.]     Chaucer. 

Fez  (fez),  n.     [F.,  fr.  the  town  of  Fez  in  Morocco.] 
A  felt  or  cloth  cap,  usually  red  and 
having  a  tassel,  —  a  variety  of  the 
tarboosh.    See  Tarboosh. 

B.  Taylor. 

II  Fla'cre  (fya'kr'),  n.  [P.]  A 
kind  of  French  hackney  coach. 

Fl'ance  (fi'ans),  v.  t.  [P.  fian- 
cer.  See  AFriANCE.]  To  betroth ; 
to  affiance      [06s.]  Harmar. 

II  Fi'an'c6'  (le'aN'sa'),  71.  [F.] 
A  betrothed  man. 

II  Fi'an'c6e'  (le'aN'sa'),  n.  [P.] 
A  Ijetrothed  woman. 

Fi'ants  (fi'ants),  n.  [P.  flente  dung.]  The  dung  ol 
the  fox,  wolf,  boar,  or  badger. 

Fi'ar  (f  e'er  or  fi'er),  m.  [SeeFEUAR.]  1.  {Scots  Law) 
One  in  whom  the  property  of  an  estate  is  vested,  subject 
to  the  estate  of  a  life  renter. 

I  am  fiar  of  the  lands  :  she  a  life  renter.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  pi.  The  price  of  grain,  as  legally  fixed,  in  the 
counties  of  Scotland,  for  the  current  year. 

II  Fi-as'co  (fe-as'ko),  n. ; pi.  Fiascoes  or  -COS.  [It.]  A 
complete  or  ridiculous  failure,  esp.  of  a  musical  perform- 
ance, or  of  any  pretentious  undertaking. 

Fi'at  (fi'St),  n.  [L.,  let  it  be  done,  3d  pers.  sing., 
subj.  pres.,  ir.  fieri,  used  as  pass,  of  facere  to  make.  Cf. 
Be.]  1.  An  authoritative  command  or  order  to  do  some- 
thing ;  an  effectual  decree. 

His  fiat  laid  the  corner  stone.  WiUis. 

2.  {Eng.  Law)  {a)  A  warrant  of  a  judge  for  certain 
processes.  (6)  An  authority  for  certain  proceedings 
given  by  the  Lord  Chancellor's  signature. 

Fiat  money,  irredeemable  paper  currency,  not  resting 
on  a  specie  basis,  but  deriving  its  purchasing  power  from 
the  declaratory  fiat  of  the  government  issuing  it. 

Fi-aunt'  (fi-anf),  n.  Commission;  fiat;  order;  de- 
cree.    [06s.]    "  Spenser. 

Fib  (fib),  M.  [Prob.  fr.  fable;  cf.  Prov.  "E.  fibble-fabble 

nonsense.]     A  falsehood  ;  a  lie  ;  —  used  euphemistically. 

They  are  very  serious  ;  they  don't  tell  fibs.    H.  James. 

FIT),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Fibbed  (fibd);  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Fibbing  (-bing).]    To  speak  falsely.    ICollog.'] 

Fib,  V.  t.    To  tell  a  fib  to.     [J?.]  De  Quincey 

Fib'ber  (-her),  n.     One  who  tells  fibs. 

Fi'ber  1  (fi'ber),  n.     [P.  fibre,  L.  fibra."]    1.  One  of 

Fl'bre )  the  delicate,  threadlike  portions  of  which 
the  tissues  of  plants  and  animals  are  in  part  constitu- 
ted ;  as,  the  fiber  of  flax  or  of  muscle. 

2.  Any  fine,  slender  thread,  or  threadlike  substance  ; 
as,  a  fiber  of  spun  glass ;  especially,  one  of  the  slendei 
rootlets  of  a  plant. 

3.  Sinew  ;  strength ;  toughness ;  as,  a  man  of  real  fiber. 

Yet  had  no  fibers  in  him,  nor  no  force.    Chapman, 

4.  A  general  name  for  the  raw  material,  such  as  cot- 
ton, flax,  hemp,  etc.,  used  in  textile  manufactures. 

Fiber  gun,  a  kind  of  steam  gun  for  converting  wood, 
straw,  etc.,  into  fiber.  The  material  is  shut  up  in  the  gun 
with  steam,  air,  or  gas  at  a  very  high  pressure  which  is 
afterward  relieved  suddenly  by  letting  a  lid  at  the  muz- 
zle fly  open,  when  the  rapid  expansion  separates  the 
fibers. —Fiber  plants  (Bot.),  plants  capable  of  yielding 
fiber  useful  in  the  arts,  as  hemp,  flax,  ramie,  agave,  etc. 

Fi'bered  I  (fl'berd),  a.    Having  fibers ;   made  up  of 

Fi'bred   }     fibers. 

Fl'ber-faced'  |  (fi'ber-f ast'),  a.    Having  a  visible  fiber 

Fi'bre-faced' )  embodied  in  the  surface  of ;  —  ap- 
plied esp.  to  a  kind  of  paper  for  checks,  drafts,  etc. 

Fi'ber-less,  )  a.   Having  no  fibers ;  destitute  of  fibers 

Fl'bre-less,  I     or  fiber. 

Fl'bri-Ionn  (fi'brT-f6rm  or  ftb'ri-),  a.  [L.  fibra  a  fi- 
ber -|-  -form.']  {Biol.)  Having  the  form  of  a  fiber  or 
fibers ;  resembling  a  fiber. 

Fi'brll  (fi'bril),  n.  [P.  fibrille,  dim.  oi  fibre,  L.  fibra.] 
A  small  fiber;  the  branch  of  a  fiber;  a  very  slender 
thread  ;  a  fibrilla-  Cheiine. 

II  Fi-brn'la  (f  1-brTl'la),  n.  ;  pi.  Fibrilla  (-le).  [NL. 
See  Fibril  T  A  iiinute  tliread  or  fiber,  as  one  of  Uie 
fibrous  elements  of  a  muscular  fiber ;  a  fibril. 

FS'bril-lar  (fi'bril-ler),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fibrils 
or  fibers ;  as,  fibrillar  twitchings. 

Fl'bril-la-ry  (fi'brll-lS-ry  or  flb'ril-),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  fibrils. 

Fl'brU-la'ted  (fi'bril-la'tSd  or  ft-biTl'lil-tSd),  a. 
Purnislied  with  fibrils ;  fringed. 

Fi'brll-la'Uon  (fl'brTl-hT'shilu),  n.  The  slate  of  be- 
ing reduced  to  fibers.  Carpenter. 

Fl-brinose  (ft-brT11os  or  filirTl-liSs),  a.  Covered 
with  hairlike  appendages,  as  the  under  surface  of  some 
lichens  ;  also,  composed  of  little  strings  or  fibers ;  na, 
flbrillose  appendages. 
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Fl-brllaous  (fi-brTl'lus  or  00)111-),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fibril- 
leux.']     Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  fibers. 

Fl'brln  (fl'brln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fibrine.  See  Fiber.] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  1.  A  white,  albuminous,  fibrous  sub- 
stance, formed  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  either  by 
decomposition  of  fibrinogen,  or  from  the  union  of  fibrin- 
ogen and  paraglobulin  which  exist  separately  in  the 
blood.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  digestible 
in  gastric  and  pancreatic  juice. 

2.  The  white,  albuminous  mass  remaining  after  wash- 
ing lean  beef  or  other  meat  with  water  until  all  coloring 
matter  is  removed ;  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  muscle 
tissue  ;  flesh  fibrin. 

3.  An  albuminous  body,  resembling  animal  fibrin  in 
composition,  found  in  cereal  grains  and  similar  seeds ; 
vegetable  fibrin. 

Fibrin  factors  (Physiol.),  the  albuminous  bodies,  para- 
globulin and  fibrinogen,  present  in  the  blood,  which,  by 
the  action  of  tlie  fibrin  ferment,  are  changed  into  fibrin, 
in  coagulation.  —  Fibrin  ferment  {Physiol.  Chem.),  a  fer- 
ment whicli  makes  its  appearance  in  the  blood  shortly 
after  it  is  shed,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  active  agent  in 
causing  coagulation  of  the  blood,  with  formation  of  fibrin. 

Fl'bri-na'Uon  (fi'bri-na'shiin),  n.  (Med.)  The  state 
of  acquiring  or  having  an  excess  of  fibrin. 

Fl'brlne  (fl'brin),  a.  Belonging  to  tlie  fibers  of  plants. 

Fl-brin'O-gen  (fi-brTn'6-jeu),  n.  [Fibrin  -j-  -gen.'] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  An  albuminous  substance  existing  in 
the  blood,  and  in  other  animal  fluids,  which  either  alone 
or  with  fibrinoplastin  or  paraglobulin  forms  fibrin,  and 
thus  causes  coagulation. 

Fl'brl-nog'e-nous  (fi'brl-noj'e-nus),  a.  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  Possessed  of  properties  similar  to  fibrinogen; 
capable  of  forming  fibrin. 

Fl'brl-no-pIas'Uc  (fl'brT-no-plSs'tlk),  a.  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  Like  fibrinoplastin;  capable  of  forming  fibrin 
when  brought  in  contact  with  fibrinogen. 

Fl'bll-no-plas'tin  (-tin),  n.  [Fibrin  +  Gr.  Tr\da-ae(.v 
to  form,  mold.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  An  albuminous  sub- 
stance, existing  in  the  blood,  which  in  combination  with 
fibrinogen  forms  fibrin  ;  —  called  also  paraglobrtlin. 

FlTjrl-nous  (fi'brl-niis  or  fib'ri- ;  277),  a.  Having, 
or  partaking  of  the  properties  of,  fibrin ;  as,  fibrinous 
exudation. 

Fl'bro-car'tl-lage  (ffbro-kjir'tl-laj),  n.  [L.  fibra  a 
fiber  -j-  E.  cartilage.']  (Anat.)  A  kind  of  cartilage  with 
a  fibrous  matrix  and  approaching  fibrous  connective  tis- 
sue  in   structure.  —  Fl'bro-car'tl-lag'i-nous    (-iSit- 

niis),  a. 

Fi'bro-chon-dros'te-al  (-k5n-drSs'te-al^,  a.  [L.  fi- 
bra a  fiber  -j-  Gr.  ;^6i/fipos  cartilage  -{-  ocrreov  bone.] 
(Anat.)  Partly  fibrous,  partly  cartilaginous,  and  partly 
osseous.  St.  George  Mivart. 

Fl'brold  (fl'broid),  a.  [L./Jraafiber-|--otd.]  (Med.) 
Resembling  or  forming  fibrous  tissue ;  made  up  of  fibers ; 
as,  fibroid  tumors,  —n.     A  fibroid  tumor ;  a  fibroma. 

Fibroid  degeneration,  a  form  of  degeneration  in  which 
organs  or  tissues  are  converted  into  fibroid  tissue. — Fi- 
broid phtMsls,  a  form  of  pulmonary  consumption  associ- 
ated with  the  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  lungs,  and 
the  gradual  atropliy  of  the  lungs,  from  the  pressure  due 
to  the  contraction  of  this  tissue. 

Fl'bro-ln  (fiT^ro-In  or  fib'ro-),  n.  [L.  fibra  a  fiber.] 
(Chem.)  A  variety  of  gelatin;  the  chief  ingredient  of 
raw  silk,  extracted  as  a  white  amorohous  mass. 

FlTjIO-lite  (fi'bro-lit  or  fib'ro-),  n.  [L.  fibra  a  fiber 
-\-  -lite :  cf.  F.  fibrolilhe.]  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  alumina, 
of  fibrous  or  columnar  structure.  It  is  like  andalusite  in 
composition  ;  —  called  also  sillimanite,  and  bucholzite. 

II  Fl-bro'ma  (ft-bro'ma),  n.  [NL.  See  Fiber,  and 
-OMA.]  (Med.)  A  tumor  consisting  mainly  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue, or  of  some  modification  of  such  tissue. 

II  Fl'bro-spon'gi-se  (fi'br6-spon'jT-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  fibra  a  fiber  -)-  spongia  a  sponge.]  (Zo'ol.)  An  order 
of  sponges  having  a  fibrous  skeleton,  including  the  com- 
mercial sponges. 

Fl'brous  (fi'briis),  a.    [Cf.  F.  fibreiix.]     Containing, 
or  consisting  of,  fibers ;  as,  the  fibrous 
coat  of    the    cocoanut;    the  fibrous 
roots  of  grasses.  —  Fi^brous-neSS,  re. 

__Fl'bro-vas'cu-lar     (fi'bro-vSs'kii- 

ler),  a.  [L.  fibra  a  fiber  -\-  E.  vascu- 
lar.] (Bot.)  Contaming  woody  fiber 
and  ducts,  as  the  stems  of  all  flower- 
ing plants  and  ferns ;  —  opposed  to 
cellular. 

Flb'Ster  (ftb'ster),  n.  One  who  tells  fibs.  [Jocular] 
'  II  Fib'U-la  (fib'ii-la),  re.  ;  pi.  Fibulae  (-le).  [L.,  clasp, 
buckle.]     1.  A  brooch,  clasp,  or  buckle. 

Mere  fibulx,  witliout  a  robe  to  clasp.     'Wordsworth. 

2.  (Anxit.)  The  outer  and  usually  the  smaller  of  the 
two  bones  of  the  leg,  or  bind  limb,  below  the  knee. 

3.  (Surg.)  A  needle  for  sewing  up  wounds. 
Fib'U-lar  (-ler),  a.     (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  fibula. 

II  Fib'U-la're  (f ib'ij-la're),.  re.  ;  pi.  Fibulakia  (-ri-a). 
[NL.  See  Fibula.]  (Anat.)  The  bone  or  cartilage  of 
the  tarsus,  which  articulates  with  the  fibula,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  calcaneum  in  man  and  most  mammals. 

Flee  (fis),  n.  A  small  dog; — written  also  fise, /yce, 
fiste,  etc.     [Soutliern  U.  S.] 

Fi-Ch6  (fe-sha'),  a.     (Her.)  See  Fitche. 

FlcU'tel-ite  (fTk'tel-It),  n.     (3Tin.)  A  white  crystal- 
lized mineral  resin  from  the  Fichtelgebirge,  Bavaria. 
_  Fich'U  (fish'u  ;  F.  fe'shu'),  re.     [P.,  neckerchief.]     A 
light   cape,  usually  of  lace,  v^'orn  by  women,  to  cover 
the  neck  and  throat,  and  extending  to  the  shoulders. 

Fickle  (f ik'k'l),  a.  [OE.  fikel  untrustworthy,  deceit- 
ful, AS.  ficol,  fr.  fie,  gefic,  fraud,  deceit ;  cf.  facen  de- 
ceit, OS.  fehn,  OHG.  feichan,  Icel.  feikn  portent.  Cf. 
Fidget.]  Not  fixed  or  firm ;  liable  to  change ;  unstable ; 
of  a  changeable  mind  ;  not  firm  in  opinion  or  purpose  ; 
inconstant;  capricious;  as.  Fortune's ^c/c^e  wheel.  Shak. 
They  know  how  Jickle  common  lovers  are.    Dri/den. 

Syn.  —  Wavering ;  irresolute  ;  unsettled ;  vacillating ; 
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unstable  ;  inconstant ;  unsteady  ;  variable  ;  mutable  ; 
changeful ;  capricious ;  veering ;  shifting. 

Fic'kle-ness  (f  ik'k'l-nSs),  n.  The  quality  of  being  fic- 
kle ;  instability ;  inconstancy.  Shak. 

Flctly  (-kly),  arfj).  In  a  fickle  manner.  [Obs.]  Pepys. 

II  Fi'co  (fe'ko),  n.  ;  pi.  Ficoes  (-koz).  [It.,  a  fig,  fr.  L. 
ficus.  See  Fig.]  A  fig  ;  an  insignificant  trifle,  no  more 
than  the  snap  of  one's  thumb  ;  a  sign  of  contempt  made 
by  the  fingers,  expressing,  A  fig  for  you. 

Steal  I  fob,  ajtico  for  the  phrase.  Sliak. 

Fic'tlle  (fik'til),  a.  [L.fictilis.  See  Fiction.]  Mold- 
ed, or  capable  of  being  molded,  into  form  by  art ;  relat- 
ing to  pottery  or  to  moldmg  in  any  soft  material. 

Fictile  earth  is  more  fragile  than  crude  eartli.      Bacon. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  Italian ^c(/Ze  art.     C.  IVordswurtlt. 

Fictile  ware,  ware  made  of  any  material  which  is  molded 
or  shaped  while  soft ;  hence,  pottery  of  any  sort. 

—  Fic'tUe-ness,  n.  —  Flc-tll'i-ty  (ftk-tTl'I-ty),  re. 
Flo'tlon  (fik'shQn),   re.     [F.  fiction,  'L.  fictio,  fr.  fin- 

gere,  fictum,  to  form,  shape,  invent,  feign.     See  Feign.] 

1.  The  act  of  feigning,  inventing,  or  imagining ;  as,  by 
a  mere  fiction  of  the  mind.  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  That  which  is  feigned,  invented,  or  imagined  ;  es- 
pecially, a  feigned  or  invented  story,  whether  oral  or 
written.  Hence :  A  story  told  in  order  to  deceive ;  a 
fabrication  ;  —  opposed  to  fact,  or  reality. 

The  fiction  of  those  golden  apples  kept  by  a  dragon. 

Sir  \r.  Rahigh. 
When  it  could  no  longer  be  denied  that  her  flight  had  been 
voluntary,  numerous  fictions  were  invented  to  account  for  it. 

JIacaiday. 

3.  Fictitious  literature  ;  comprehensively,  all  works 
of  imagination  ;  specifically,  novels  and  romances. 

The  oflfice  of  fiction  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction  and  moral  ele- 
vation has  been  recognized  by  most  if  not  ail  great  educators. 

Diet,  of  Education. 

4.  (Law)  An  assumption  of  a  possible  thing  as  a  fact, 
irrespective  of  the  question  of  its  truth.  Wharton. 

5.  Any  like  assumption  made  for  convenience,  as  for 
passing  more  rapidly  over  what  is  not  disputed,  and  ar- 
riving at  points  really  at  issue. 

Syn.  —  Fabrication  ;  invention ;  fable ;  falsehood.  — 
EfCTioN,  Fabrication.  Fiction  is  opposed  to  what  is  real ; 
fabrication  to  what  is  true.  Fiction  is  designed  common- 
ly to  amuse,  and  sometimes  to  instruct;  a  fabrication  is 
always  intended  to  mislead  and  deceive.  In  the  novels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  we  have  fiction  of  the  highest  order. 
The  poems  of  Ossian,  so  called,  were  chie&y  fabrications 
by  Macpherson. 

Flc'tlon-al  (-a\),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
fiction  ;  fictitious ;  romantic.  "  Fictional  rather  than 
historical."  Latham. 

Flc'tlon-lst,  re.    A  writer  of  fiction.     [R.]  Lamb. 

Flc'tious  (fik'shiis),  a.     Fictitious.     [E.]  Prior. 

Flc-U'tlous  (ftk-tish'iis),  a.  [L.  fictitius.  See  Fic- 
tion.] Feigned;  imaginary;  not  real ;  fabulous;  coun- 
terfeit ;  false ;  not  genuine ;  as,  fictitious  fame. 

The  human  persons  are  as  fictitious  as  the  airy  ones.    Pope. 

—  Fic-ti'Uous-ly,  adv.  —  Fic-ti'tious-ness,  re. 
Flo'tive  (f ik'tiv),  a.     [Gi.F.fictif.]    Feigned  ;  coun- 
terfeit.    "  The  fount  of /crtw  tears. "  Tennyson. 

Fic'tor  (-ter),  re.  [L.]  An  artist  who  models  or  forms 
statues  and  reliefs  in  any  plastic  material.    [P.]    Elmes. 

IIFI'CUB  (fi'kus),  re.  [L.,  a  fig.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
trees  or  shrubs,  one  species  of  which  (F.  Carica)  pro- 
duces the  figs  of  commerce  ;  the  fig  tree. 

5!^"  Ficus  Indica  is  the  banyan  tree ;  F.  religiosa, 
the  peepul  tree ;  F.  elastica,  the  India-rubber  tree. 

Fid  (fid),  n.      [Prov.  E.  fid  a  small,   thick  lump.] 

1.  (Naut.)  A  square  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  used  to  sup- 
port the  topmast,  being  passed  through  a  hole  or  mortise 
at  its  heel,  and  resting  on  the  trestle  trees. 

2.  A  wooden  or  metal  bar  or  pin,  used  to  support  or 
steady  anything. 

3.  A  pin  of  hard  wood,  tapering  to  a  point,  used  to 
open  the  strands  of  a  rope  in  splicing. 

m^^"  There  are  hand  fids  and  standing  fids  (which 
are  larger  than  the  others,  and  stand  upon  a  flat 
base).  An  iron  implement  for  this  purpose  is  called 
a  marline  spike. 

4.  (Mil.)  A  block  of  wood  used  in  mounting  and 
dismounting  heavy  guns. 

Fi-dal'gO  (fi-dal'go),  re.  [Pg.  See  Hidalgo.] 
The  lowest  title  of  nobility  in  Portugal,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  Hidalgo  in  Spain. 

Fid'dle   (fld'd'l),  re.      [OE.  fidele,  fiihele,  AS. 
fiSele ;  akin  to  D.  vedel,  OHG.  fidula,  G.  fiedel, 
Icel.   fiSla,   and  perh.   to  E.   viol.       Cf.    Viol.]   Hand 

1.  (Mus.)  A  stringed  instrument  of  music  Fid. 
played  with  a  bow  ;  a  violin  ;  a  kit. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  dock  (Eumex  pulcher)  with  fiddle- 
shaped  leaves  ;  —  called  also  fiddle  dock. 

3.  (Naut.)  A  rack  or  frame  of  bars  connected  by 
strings,  to  keep  table  furniture  in  place  on  the  cabin  table 
in  bad  weather.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Fiddle  beetle  iZo'ol.),  a  Japanese  carabid  beetle  (Damas- 
ter  blaptoides) ;  —  so  called  from  the  form  of  the  body. 

—  Fiddle  block  (Naut.),  a  long  tackle  block  having  two 
sheaves  of  different  diameters  in  the  same  plane,  instead 
of  side  by  side  as  in  a  common  double  block.  Knight.  — 
Fiddle  bow,  fiddlestick.  —  Fiddle  fish  (Zo'ol.),  fiie  angel 
fish.  —  Fiddle  head,  an  ornament  on  a  ship's  bow,  curved 
like  the  volute  or  scroll  at  the  head  of  a  violin.  —  Fiddle 
pattern,  a  form  of  the  handles  of  spoons,  forks,  etc.,  some- 
what like  a  violin.  —  Scotch  fiddle,  the  itch.  [Low]  —  To 
play  first,  or  second,  fiddle,  to  take  a  leading  or  a  subordi- 
nate part.     {CoUoq.'] 

Fid'dle,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fiddled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  f  6.  re.  Fiddling  (-dling).]     1.  To  play  on  a  fiddle. 

Themistocles  . .  .  said  he  could  not  fiddle,  but  he  could  make 
a  small  town  a  great  city.  Bacon. 

2.  To  keep  the  hands  afnd  fingers  actively  moving  as  a 
fiddler  does ;  to  move  the  hands  and  fingers  restlessly  or 
in  busy  idleness ;  to  trifle. 

Talking,  und  fiddling  with  their  hats  and  feathers.   Pepys. 


Fid'dle  (fid'd'l),  v.  t.    To  play  (a  tune)  on  a  fiddle. 

Fid'dle-dee-dee'  (fid'd'l-de-de'),  interj.  An  exclam- 
atory word  or  phrase,  equivalent  to  nonsense!  [Colloq.'\ 

Fid'dle-lad'dle  (fid'd'l-fad'd'l),  re.  A  trifle  ;  trifling 
talk;  nonsense.     [Colloq.]  Spectator. 

Fld'dle-tad'dle,  f.  i.  To  talk  nonsense.  [Colloq.]  Ford. 

Fid'dler  (fld'dler),  re.  [AS.  fiSelei-e.]  1.  One  who 
plays  on  a  fiddle  or  violin. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  burrowing  crab  of  the  genus  Gelasimus,  of 
many  species.  The  male  has  one  claw  very  much  en- 
larged, and  often  holds  it  in  a  position  similar  to  that  in 
which  a  musician  holds  a  fiddle,  hence  the  name ;  — 
called  also  calling 
crab,  soldier  crab, 
3,nd  fighting  crab. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  The 
common  Euro- 
pean sandpiper 
( Tringoides  hypo- ' 
leucus);  —  so 
called  because  it 
continually  oscil- 
lates its  body.  Fiddler  Crab  (Gelasimus  minax) 

Flddlercrab.  of  New  England. 

(Zo'ol.)  See  Fiddler,  re.,  2. 

Fid'dle-shaped'  (fld'd'l-shapf),  a.  (Bot.)  Inversely- 
ovate,  with  a  deep  hollow  on  each  side.  Gray. 

Fid'dle-Stick'  (-stik'),  re.  The  bow,  strung  with  horse- 
hair, used  in  playing  the  fiddle ;  a  fiddle  bow. 

Fid'dle-string'  (-string'),  n.  One  of  the  catgut- 
strings  of  a  fiddle. 

Fld'dle-wood'  (-w5od'),  re.  [Corrupted  fr.  F.  bois- 
fidele,  lit.,  faithful  wood;  —  so  called  from  its  durabili- 
ty.] The  wood  of  several  West  Indian  trees,  mostly  of 
the  genus  Citharexylum. 

Fl'de-jUS'Sion  (fi'de-jush'5n),  re.  [L.  fidejussio,  from 
fidejubere  to  be  surety  or  bail ;  fides  faith  -j-  jubere  to 
order :  cf.  F.fidejussion.]  (Civil  Law)  The  act  or  state 
of  being  bound  as  surety  for  another  ;   suretyship. 

Fl'de-Jus'sor  (-jus'sor),  re.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  fidejusseur.Ji 
(Civil  Law)  A  surety  ;"one  bound  for  another,  conjointly 
with  him ;  a  guarantor.  Blackstone. 

Fi-del'i-ty  (f i-d61'I-ty),  n.  [L.  fidelitas :  cf .  F.  fidi- 
lite.  See  Fealty.]  Faithfulness  ;  adherence  to  right  ; 
careful  and  exact  observance  of  duty,  or  discharge  of 
obligations.  Especially :  (a)  Adherence  to  a  person  or 
party  to  which  one  is  bound  ;  loyalty. 
Whose  courageous  ^rfeZi^i/  was  proof  to  all  danger.    Macaiday. 

The  best  security  for  the  fidelity  of  men  is  to  make  interest 
coincide  with  duty.  A.  Haniiltim. 

(b)  Adherence  to  the  marriage  contract,    (c)  Adherence 
to  truth  ;  veracity  ;   honesty. 

The  principal  thing  required  in  a  witness  is  fidelity.    Hooker. 

Syn.  —  Faithfulness ;  honesty ;  integrity ;  faith ;  loy- 
alty ;  fealty. 

II  Fl'des  (fi'dez),  re.  [L.,  faith.]  (Eoman  Myth.) 'Fa.ith 
personified  as  a  goddess ;  the  goddess  of  faith. 

Fldge  (f  ij),  n.  &  V.  i.    See  Fidget.     [E.]  Swift. 

Fldg'et  (fij'et),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fidgeted  ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  re.  FiDGETiNQ.]  [From  Fidge  ;  cf.  OE.  fiken  to 
fidget,  to  flatter,  Icel.  fika  to  hasten,  Sw.  fika  to  hunt 
after,  AS.  befician  to  deceive.  Cf.  Fickle.]  To  move 
uneasily  one  way  and  the  other  ;  to  move  irregularly,  or 
by  fits  and  starts.  Moore. 

Fidg'et,  re.     1.  Uneasiness  ;  restlessness.        Cowper. 

2.  pi.  A  general  nervous  restlessness,  manifested  by 
incessant  changes  of  position ;  dysphoria.        Bunglison. 

Fidg'et-i-ness  (-T-nes),  re.    Quality  of  being  fidgety. 

Fidg'et-y  (-y),  a.    Restless ;  uneasy.  Lowell. 

II  Fid'l-a  (f  id'I-a),  re.     [NL.,  prob.  fr.  L.  fidus  trusty.J 
(Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  small  beetles,  of 
which  one  species  (the  grapevine  , 
Fidia,  F.  longipes)  is  very  injurious 
to  vines  in  America. 

Fi-dic'i-nal  (f I-dTs'T-nal),  a.  [L. 
fidicinus,  fr.  fidicen,  -inis,  a  lute 
player.]  (MIus.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  stringed  instrument. 

Fl-dU'cial  (fi-du'shal),  a.  [L. 
fiduda  trust,  confidence  ;  akin  to 
fides  faith.  See  Faith.]  1.  Hav- 
ing faith  or  trust;  confident;  un- 
doubting;  firm.  "Fiducial  reli- 
ance on  the  promises  of  God." 

Hammond. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  a  trust;  fiduciary;  as,  fidu- 
cial power.  Spelman. 

Fiducial  edge  (Astron.  &  Surv.),t'he  straight  edge  of  the 
alidade  or  ruler  along  which  a  straight  line  is  to  be  drawn. 
—  Fiducial  line  or  point  (Math.  &  Physics),  a  line  or 
point  of  reference,  as  for  setting  a  graduated  circle  or 
scale  used  for  measurements. 

Fi-du'cial-ly,  adv.    With  confidence.  South. 

Fi-du'oi-a-ry  (f  i-du'shT-a-ry  or  -sha-ry),  a.  [L.  fidu- 
ciarius,  fr.  fiduda :  cf .  F.  fiduciaire.    See  Fiducial.] 

1.  Involving  confidence  or  trust ;  confident ;  undoubt- 
ing  ;  faithful ;  firm  ;  as,  in  a  fiduciary  capacity.  "-Fidu- 
ciary obedience."  Howell. 

2.  Holding,  held,  or  founded,  in  trust.  Spelman. 
Fi-du'ci-a-ry,  n.     1.  One  who  holds  a  thing  in  trust 

for  another  ;  a  trustee. 

Instrumental  to  the  conveying  God's  blessing  upon  those 
whose  fiduciaries  they  are.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  (Theol.)  One  who  depends  for  salvation  on  faith, 
without  works ;  an  Antinomian.  Hammond. 

Fie  (fi),  interj.  [OE.  fi  ;  cf .  D.  fij,  G.  pfui,  Icel.  fy, 
Sw.  &  Dan.  fy,  F.  fi,  L.  fi,  phy.]  An  exclamation  de- 
noting contempt  or  dislike.     See  Fy.  Fuller. 

Fief  (fef),  re.  [F.  fief;  of  German  origin,  and  the 
same  word  as  E.  fee.  See  Fee,  and  cf.  Feud  a  fief.] 
(Law)  An  estate  held  of  a  superior  on  condition  of  mili- 
tary service  ;  a  fee  ;  a  feud.     See  under  Benefice,  re.,  2. 

Field  (f eld),  re.     [O'F.  feld,  fild,  AS.  f eld;  akin  to  D. 
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<veld,  O.  /eld,  Sw.  j'alt,  Dan.  felt,  Icel.  fold  field  of  grass, 
AS.  folde  earth,  land,  ground,  OS.  folda.]  1.  Cleared 
laud ;  land  suitable  for  tillage  or  pasture ;  cultivated 
ground  ;  the  open  country. 

2.  A  piece  of  land  of  considerable  size ;  esp.,  a  piece 
inclosed  for  tillage  or  pasture. 

Fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine.  Jii/ron. 

3.  A  place  where  a  battle  is  fought ;  also,  the  battle 
itself. 

In  this  glorious  and  well-foughten^eW.  Shak. 

What  though  theJielJ  be  lost  ?  Milton. 

4.  An  open  space  ;  an  extent ;  an  expanse.  Esp. :  (a) 
Any  blank  space  or  ground  on  which  figures  are  drawn 
or  projected.  (6)  The  space  covered  by  an  optical  in- 
strument at  one  view. 

Without  covering,  save  yon  Jidd  of  stars.  Sliak. 

Ask  of  yonder  argent^eW*-  above.  Pope. 

6.  {Her.)  The  whole  surface  of  an  escutcheon ;  also, 

so  much  of  it  as  is  shown  unconcealed  by  the  different 

bearings  upon  it.     See  lllust.  of  Fess,  where  the  field  is 

represented  as  gules  (red),  while  the  fess  is  argent  (silver). 

6.  An  unrestricted  or  favorable  opportunity  for  action, 
■operation,  or  achievement ;  province ;  room. 

Afforded  a  clear  field  for  moral  experiments.    Macaulay. 

7.  A  collective  term  for  all  the  competitors  in  any 
outdoor  contest  or  trial,  or  for  all  except  the  favorites 
in  the  betting. 

8.  (Saseball)  That  part  of  the  grormds  reserved  for 
the  players  which  is  outside  of  the  diamond  ;  —  called 
also  outfield. 

^g^  Field  is  often  used  adjectively  in  the  sense  of 
heloiiglng  to,  or  itsed  in,  the  fields ;  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  operations  and  equipments  of  an  army  during 
a  campaign  away  from  permanent  camps  and  fortifica- 
tions. In  most  cases  such  use  of  the  word  is  sufficiently 
clear :  as,  field  battery  ;  field  fortification ;  field  gun  ; 
field  hospital,  etc.  A  field  geologist,  naturalist,  etc.,  is 
one  who  makes  investigations  or  collections  out  of  doors. 
A  surveyor  uses  a,  field  book  for  recording /feW  notes,  i.  e., 
measurements,  observations,  etc.,  made  in  field  work 
(outdoor  operations).  A  farmer  or  planter  employs  field 
hands,  and  may  use  si  field  roller  or  a,  field  derrick.  Field 
sports  are  hunting,  fishing,  athletic  games,  etc. 

Coal  field.  (<?eo?.)  See  under  Coal. — Field  artlHery,  light 
ordnance  mounted  on  wheels,  for  the  use  of  a  marchmg 
army.  —  Field  basil  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  Jlint  family  ( Ca- 
lamintha  Acinos) ;  —called  also  basil  thyme.  — Field  colors 
(Mil.),  small  flags  for  marking  out  the  positions  for  squad- 
rons and  battalions ;  camp  colors. — Field  cricket  (Zo'61.), 
a  large  European  cricket  ((?7-i/H«s  campestris),  remarka- 
ble for  its  loud  notes.  —  Field  day.  (o)  A  day  in  the  fields. 
(6)  (Mil.)  A  day  when  troops  are  taken  into  the  field  for 
instruction  in  evolutions.  Farrow,  (c)  A  day  of  unusual 
exertion  or  display ;  a  gala  day.  —  Field  driver,  in  New 
England,  an  officer  charged  with  the  drivmg  of  stray  cat- 
tle to  the  pound.  —  Field  duck  {Zo'dD,  the  Uttle  bustard 
(Otis  tetrax),  found  in  Southern  Europe.  —  Field  glass. 
(Optics)  (a)  A  binocular  telescope  of  compact  form;  a 
lorgnette ;  a  race  glass.  (6)  A  small  achromatic  telescope, 
from  20  to  24  inches  long,  and  having  3  to  6  draws,  (c) 
See  Field  lens.  —  Field  lark.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  skylark. 
(6)  The  tree  pipit.  —Field  lens  (Optics),  that  one  of  the 
two  lenses  forming  the  eyepiece  of  an  astronomical 
telescope  or  compound  microscope  which  is  nearer  the 
object  glass ;  —  called  also  field  glass.  —  Field  madder 
(Bot.),  a  plant  (Sherardia  arvensis)  used  in  dyeing.  —  Field 
marshal  (Mil.),  the  highest  military  rank  conferred  in  the 
British  and  other  European  armies.  —  Field  monia(Zodl.), 
a  mouse  inhabiting  fields,  as  the  campagnol  and  the  deer 
mouse.  See  Campagnol,  and  Deee  mouse.  —  Field  officer 
(Mil.),  an  officer  above  the  rank  of  captain  and  below  that 
of  general.  —  Field  officer's  court  ( U.  S.  Army),  a  court- 
martial  consisting  of  one  field  officer  empowered  to  try 
all  cases,  in  time  of  war,  subject  to  jurisdiction  of  garrison 
and  regimental  courts.  Farrow.  —  Field  plover  (Zool.), 
the  black-bellied  plover  ( Charadrius  squatarola) ;  also, 
sometimes  appUed  to  the  Bartramian  sandpiper  (Bartra- 
mia  longicauda).  —  Field  spaniel  (Zool.),  a  small  spaniel 
used  in  hunting  small  game.  —  Field  sparrow.  (Zool.)  (a) 
A  small  American  sparrow  (Spizella  pusilla).  (b)  The 
hedge  sparrow.  [Eng.]  —  Field  staff  (Mil.),  a  staff  for- 
merly used  by  gunners  to  hold  a  lighted  match  for  dis- 
charging a  gun.  —  Field  vole  (Zool.),  the  European  mead- 
ow mouse.  —  Field  of  ice,  a  large  body  of  floating  ice  ;  a 
pack.—  Field,  or  Field  of  view,  in  a  telescope  or  microscope, 
the  entire  space  within  which  objects  are  seen.  —  Field 
magnet.  See  under  Magnet.  —  Magnetic  field.  See  Mag- 
netic. —  To  hack  the  field,  or  To  bet  on  the  field.  See  under 
B/lCk,  V.  t.  —  "So  keep  the  field,  (a)  (Mil.)  To  continue  a 
campaign,  (b)  To  maintain  one's  ground  against  all  com- 
ers. —  To  lay,  or  hack,  against  the  field,  to  bet  on  (a  horse, 
etc.)  against  all  comers.  —  To  take  the  field  (Mil.),  to  enter 
upon  a  campaign. 

Field  (feld),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fielded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vfc. re.  Fielding.]    1.  To  take  the  field.    [Obs.l    Spenser. 

2.  (Ball  Playing)  To  stand  out  in  the  field,  ready  to 
catch,  stop,  or  throw  the  ball. 

Field,  V.  t.  (Ball  Playing)  To  catch,  stop,  throw,  etc. 
(the  ball),  as  a  fielder. 

Fleld'ed)  ffl.     Engaged  In  the  field ;  encamped.   [05i.] 
To  help  OUT  fielded  friends.  Shak. 

Fleld'en  (feld"n),  a.    Consisting  of  fields.     [06«.] 

Thefielden  country  also  and  plains.         Holland. 

Fleld'er  (-er),  re.  (Ball  Playing)  A  ball  player  who 
stands  out  in  the  field  to  catch  or  stop  balls, 

Fleld'fare'  (feld'fSr' ;  277),  re. 
[OE.  fieldfare,  AS.  f chief  are  ;feld 
field -)-/arare  to  traveh]  (Zool.) 
A  small  thrush  (Turdus  pilaris) 
which  breeds  in  northern  Europe 
and  winters  in  Great  Britain. 
The  head,  nape,  and  lower  part 
of  the  back  are  ash-colored ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  and  wing 
coverts,  chestnut ;  —  called  also 
fellfare. 

Fleld'lng,  re.  (Ball  Playing) 
The  act  of  playing  as  a  fielder. 

Fleld'plece'  (-pes'),  re.  A  can- 
non mounted  on  wheels,  for  the 
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use  of  a  marching  army ;   a  piece  of  field  artillery ;  — 
called  also  field  gun. 

Fleld'work'  (feld'wflrk'),  re.  (Mil.)  Any  temporary 
fortification  thrown  up  by  an  army  in  the  field ;  —  com- 
monly in  the  plural. 

All  works  which  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  permanent 
fortilication  are  called  fieldworks.  Willielm. 

Field'y  (-f),  a.    Open,  like  a  field.     [06j.]      Wyclif. 

Fiend  (fend),  re.  [OE.  fend,  find,  fiend,  feond,  fiend, 
foe,  AS.  fednd;  akin  to  OS.  fcond,  D.  vijand  enemy, 
0H6.  fiant,  G.  feind,  Icel.  fjdnd,  Sw.  &  Dan.  fiende, 
Goth,  fijands  ;  orig.  p.  pr.  of  a  verb  meaning  to  hate,  AS. 
feon,  feogan,  OHG.  fien,  Goth,  fijan ,  Skr.  ply  to  scorn ; 
prob.  akin  to  E.  feud  a  quarrel.  V81.  Cf .  Foe,  Friend.] 
An  implacable  or  malicious  foe  ;  one  who  is  diabolically 
wicked  or  cruel ;  an  infernal  being  ;  —  applied  specific- 
ally to  the  devil  or  a  demon. 

Into  this  wild  abyss  the  "wary  fiend 
Stood  on  the  brink  ot  Hell  and  looked  awhile.    Milton. 
O  woman  1  woman  !  when  to  ill  thy  mind 
Is  bent,  all  hell  contains  no  fouler}7eyif/.  Pope, 

Flend'ful  (fend'f ul),  a.  Full  of  fiendish  spirit  or  arts. 
Marlowe.  —  Flend'ful-ly,  adv. 

Flend'lsh  (fend'ish),  a.  Like  a  fiend  ;  diabolically 
wicked  or  cruel ;  infernal ;  malignant ;  devilish ;  hell- 
ish. —  Flend'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  Fiend'ish-ness,  n. 

Flead'like' (-Ilk'),  a.  Fiendish ;  diabolical.  Longfellow. 

Fiendly,  a.  [AS.  fe6ndlic.']  Fiendlike ;  monstrous  ; 
devilish.     [Ois.]  Chaucer, 

il  Fl'e-ras'fer  (fl'e-rSs'fer),  «.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  A  ge- 
nus of  small,  slender  fishes,  remarkable  for  their  habit 
of  living  as  commensals  in  other  animals.  One  species 
inhabits  the  gill  cavity  of  the  pearl  oyster  near  Panama ; 
another  lives  within  an  East  Indian  holothurian. 

Fierce  (fers),  a.  \_Compar.  Fiercee  (fer'ser) ;  superl. 
Fiercest  (-sSst).]  [OE.  fers,flers,  OF.  fier,  nom.fiers, 
fierce,  savage,  cruel,  F.  fier  proud,  from  L.  ferus  wild, 
savage,  cruel ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  bear  the  animal.  Cf. 
Feral,  FEKOcrrr.]  1.  Furious ;  violent ;  unrestrained  ; 
impetuous;  as,  a, fierce  wind. 

Hisj'fe7"ce  thunder  drove  us  to  the  deep.         Milton. 

2.  Vehement  in  anger  or  cruelty ;  ready  or  eager  to 
kill  or  injure ;  of  a  nature  to  inspire  terror  ;  ferocious. 
"  A  j?erce  whisper."  Dickens.   ^^  A  fierce  tyrant."  Pope. 

Thefie7-ce  foe  hung  upon  our  broken  rear.       Milton. 
Thou  huntest  me  as  &  fierce  lion.  Job  x.  16. 

3.  Excessively  earnest,  eager,  or  ardent. 

S3m.— Ferocious  ;  savage;  cruel;  vehement ;  impetu- 
ous ;  barbarous ;  fell.    See  Ferocious. 

—  Flerce'ly,  adv.  —  Fierce'ness,  re. 

llFi'e-ri  fa'ci-as  (fl'e-ri  fa'shl-Ss).  [L.,  cause  it 
to  be  done.]  (Law)  A  judicial  writ  that  lies  for  one 
who  has  recovered  in  debt  or  damages,  commanding  the 
sheriff  that  he  cause  to  be  made  of  the  goods,  chattels, 
or  real  estate  of  the  defendant,  the  sum  claimed. 

Blackstene.     Cowell. 

Fl'er-1-ness  (fi'er-i-nSs),  re.  The  quality  of  being 
fiery  ;  heat ;  acrimony  ;  irritability ;  as,  a  fieriness  of 
temper.  Addison, 

Fl'er-y  (fl'er-j^  or  fi'ry),  a,  [Formerly  written  firy, 
fr.  fire."]  1.  Consisting  of,  containing,  or  resembling, 
fire  ;  as,  the  fiery  gulf  of  Etna ;  a  fiery  appearance. 

And^ery  billows  roll  below.  /.  Watts, 

2.  Vehement ;  ardent ;  very  active  ;  impetuous. 

Hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parched  thine  entrails  ?     Shak, 
The  fier^/  spirit  of  his  forefathers.        W.  Irving. 

3.  Passionate  ;  easOy  provoked  ;  irritable. 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke.  Shak, 

4.  Unrestrained ;  fierce  ;  mettlesome ;  spirited. 

One  curbed  the  fiery  steed.  Dryden. 

5.  Heated  by  fire,  or  as  if  by  fire ;  burning  hot ; 
parched;  feverish.  Pope. 

The  sword  which  is  made  fiery.  Hooker. 

Fiery  cross,  a  cross  constructed  of  two  firebrands,  and 
pitched  upon  the  point  of  a  spear ;  formerly  in  Scot- 
land borne  by  a  runner  as  a  signal  for  the  clan  to  take 
up  arms.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

File  (fif),  re.  [F.  fifre,  OHG.  pfifa,  LL.  pipa  pipe, 
pipare  to  play  on  the  pipe,  fr.  L.  pipire,  pipare,  to  peep, 
pip,  chirp,  as  a  chicken.  See  Pipe.]  (Mus.)  A  small 
shrill  pipe,  resembling  the  piccolo  flute,  used  chiefly  to 
accompany  the  drum  in  military  music. 

Fife  major  (Mil.),  a  noncommissioned  officer  who  super- 
intends the  fifers  of  a  regiment.  —  Fife  rail.  (Naut.)  (a) 
A  rail  about  the  mast,  at  the  deck,  to  hold  belaying  pins, 
etc.    (b)  A  railing  around  the  break  of  a  poop  deck. 

Fife,  V,  i,  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Fifed  (fift) ;  p,  pr.  &  vb,  n. 
Fifing.]     To  play  on  a  fife. 

Fif'er  (fif'er),  re.     One  who  plays  on  a  fife. 

Fifteen'  (fif'ten'),  a.  [OE.  fiftene,  AS.  ftftyne,  fif- 
tene.  See  Five,  and  Ten,  and  cf.  Fifty.]  Five  and  ten  ; 
one  more  than  fourteen. 

Fifteen',  n.  1.  The  sum  of  five  and  ten  ;  fifteen  units 
or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  fifteen  units,  as  15,  or  xv. 

Fifteenth'  (f  if 'tenth'),  a.  [OE.  flftenthe  ;  ci.fiftethe, 
AS.  fifteoSa,  See  Fifteen.]  1.  Next  in  order  after  the 
fourteenth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  fifteen. 

2.  Consisting  of  one  of  fifteen  equal  parts  or  divisions 
of  a  thing. 

Fifteenth',  re.  1.  One  of  fifteen  equal  parts  or  divi- 
sions ;  the  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  fifteen. 

2.  A  species  of  tax  upon  personal  property  formerly 
laid  on  towns,  boroughs,  etc.,  in  England,  being  one  fif- 
teenth part  of  what  the  personal  property  in  each  town, 
etc.,  had  been  valued  at.  Burr  ill, 

3.  (Mus.)  (a)  A  stop  in  an  organ  tuned  two  octaves 
above  the  diapason,  (b)  An  interval  consisting  of  two 
octaves. 

Fifth  (fifth),  a.  [OE.  fifte,  fifthe,  AS.  flfta.  See 
Five.]  1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fourth  j  —  the  ordinal 
of  five. 
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2.  Consisting  of  one  of  five  equal  divisions  of  a  thing. 

Fifth  monarchy  men  (Hist.),  a  fanatical  sect  in  England, 
of  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  who  maintained  that 
there  would  be  a  fifth  universal  monarchy,  during  which 
Christ  would  reign  on  earth  a  thousand  years.  —  Fifth 
wheel,  a  horizontal  wheel  or  segment  above  the  fore  axle 
of  a  carriage  and  beneath  the  body,  forming  an  extended 
support  to  prevent  careening. 

Fifth  (fifth),  re.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided 
by  five  ;  one  of  five  equal  parts ;  a  fifth  part. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  interval  of  three  tones  and  a  semitone, 
embracing  five  diatonic  degrees  of  the  scale ;  the  dom- 
inant of  any  key. 

Fifth'ly,  adv.    In  the  fifth  place  ;  as  the  fifth  in  order. 

Fif ti-eth  (f if'ti-6th),  a.    [AS.  fiftigoSa.    See  Fifty.] 

1.  Next  in  order  after  the  forty-ninth  ;  —  the  ordinal 
of  fifty. 

2.  Consisting  of  one  of  fifty  equal  parts  or  divisions. 
Fif  tl-eth,  re.     One  of  fifty  equal  parts  ;  the  quotient 

of  a  unit  divided  by  fifty. 

Fifty  (fifty),  a.  IAS.  fif  tig;  akin  to  OHG.  finfzug, 
fimfzuc,  G.fiinfz7g,funfzig,  Goth. fimftigjus.  See  Five, 
and  Ten,  and  cf .  Fifteen.]  Five  times  ten  ;  as,  fifty  men. 

Fifty,  re. ;  pi.  Fifties  (-tiz).  1.  The  sum  of  five  tens ; 
fifty  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  fifty  units,  as  50,  or  1. 

Fig  (fig),  re.  [F.  figue  the  fruit 
of  the  fig  tree,  Pr.  figa,  ^-i:.  L.  ficus 
fig  tree,  fig.  Cf.  Fico.]  1.  (Bot.)  , 
A  small  fruit  tree  (Ficus  Carica)  ' 
with  large  leaves,  knovm  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  It  was 
probably  native  from  Syria  west- 
ward to  the  Canary  Islands. 

2.  The  fruit  of  a  fig  tree,  which 
is  of  a  round  or  oblong  shape,  and 
of  various  colors. 

(1^=  The  fruit  of  a  fig  tree  is 
reaUy  the  hollow  end  of  a  stem, 
and  bears  numerous  achenia  in- 
side the  cavity.  Many  species 
have  little,  hard,  inedible  figs,  and 
in  only  a  few  does  the  fruit  be-  ^ 
come  soft  and  pulpy.  The  fruit  of 
the  cultivated  varieties  is  much  prized  in  its  fresh  state, 
and  also  when  dried  or  preserved.    See  Capeification. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  tobacco.     [Z7.  <S.] 

4.  The  value  of  a  fig,  practically  nothing ;  a  fico ;  — 
used  in  scorn  or  contempt.     "A  fig  for  Peter."       Skak. 

Cochineal  fig.  See  Cochineal  fig.  —  Fig  dust,  a  prepa- 
ration of  fine  oatmeal  for  feeding  caged  birds.  —  Fig 
faun,  one  of  a  class  of  rural  deities  or  monsters  sup- 
posed to  live  on  figs.  "Therefore  shall  dragons  dwell 
there  with  the /i^^awns."    Jer.  1.  39    (Douay  version). 

—  Fig  gnat  (Zool.),  a  small  fly  said  to  be  injurious  to  figs. 

—  Fig  leaf,  the  leaf  of  a  fig  tree  ;  hence,  in  allusion  to  the 
first  clotliing  of  Adam  and  Eve  (Genesis  iii.  7),  a  covering 
for  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  concealed;  esp.,  an  inade- 
quate covering  ;  a  symbol  for  affected  modesty.  —  Fig 
marigold  (Bot.),  the  name  of  several  plants  of  the  genus 
Mese'mbryanthemum,  some  of  which  are  prized  for  the 
brilliancy  and  beauty  of  their  flowers.  —  Fig  tree  (Bot.), 
any  tree  of  the  genus  Ficvs,  but  especially  F,  Carica, 
which  produces  the  flg  cf  commerce. 

Fig,  V.  t.      [See  Fico,  Fig,  rej     1.  To  insult  with  a 
fico,  or  contemptuous  motion.    See  Fico.     \Obs.'\ 
When  Pistol  lies,  do  this,  and  fig  me  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard.  Shok, 

2.  To  put  into  the  head  of,  a,s  something  useless  or 
contemptible.     [06s.]  VEstrange. 

Fig,  re.    Figure;  dress;  array.     \Colloq.'\ 
Were  they  all  in  full  fig,  the  females  with  feathers  on  their 
heads,  the  males  with  chapeaux  bms  'i  Prof.  Wilsotu 

II  Fi'ga'ro'  (f  e'ga/ro'),  re.  [Prom  the  name  of  the  bar- 
ber in  Beaumarchais'  "  Barber  of  Seville."]  An  adroit- 
and  unscrupulous  intriguer. 

Fig'a-ry  (fig'a^ry),  re.  [Corrupted  fr.  vagary.']  A 
frolic ;  a  vagary  ;  a  whim.     [OJs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Fig'eat'er  (ITg'et'er),  re.     (Zool.)  (a)  A  large  beetle 
(Allorhina  nitida)  ViUch  mthe  Southern  United  States 
destroys  figs.    The  elytra  are  velvety  green  with  pale 
borders,     (b)  A  bird.    See  Fiopecker. 
Flg'ent  (f  I'j'ent),  a.    Fidgety  ;  restless.     [06^.] 

Such  a  \itt\e  figent  thing.  Beau.  If  Fl. 

Flg'gma  (fig'giim),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  jug- 
gler's trick ;  conjuring.     [06s.] 

The  devil  is  the  author  of  wicked  figgum.  B.  Jonson, 
Fight  (fit),  v.i.  [imp.  <t  p.  p.  Fought  (fat) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fighting.]  [OE.  fihten,  fehten,  AS.  feohtan; 
akin  to  D.  vechten,  OHG.  fehtan,  G.  fechten,  Sw.  fdkta, 
'Dan.fegte,  and  perh.  to  F..  fist ;  cf.  L.  pugnare  to  fight, 
pugnus  fist.]  1.  To  strive  or  contend  for  victory,  with 
armies  or  in  single  combat ;  to  attempt  to  defeat,  sub- 
due, or  destroy  an  enemy,  either  by  blows  or  weapons  ; 
to  contend  in  arms ;  —  followed  by  with  or  against. 

You  do  ,/J5r/(^  against  your  country's  foes.  Shak. 

To  fight  with  thee  no  man  of  arms  will  deign.     Milton. 
2.  To    act    in    opposition    to  anything ;    to  struggle 
against ;  to  contend ;  to  strive ;  to  make  resistance. 

To  fight  shy,  to  avoid  meeting  fairly  or  at  close  quar- 
ters ;  to  keep  out  of  reach. 

Fight,  V.  t.  1.  To  carry  on,  or  wage,  as  a  conflict,  or 
battle  ;  to  win  or  gain  by  struggle,  as  one's  way  ;  to  sus- 
tain by  fighting,  as  a  cause. 

He  had  to  fight  his  way  through  the  world.      Macavlay. 
i  have/o«!7/)'f  a  good  fight.  2  Tim.  iv.  7. 

2.  To  contend  with  in  battle ;  to  war  against ;  as,  they 
fought  the  enemy  in  two  pitched  battles ;  the  sloop 
fought  the  frigate  for  three  hours. 

3.  To  cause  to  fight ;  to  manage  or  maneuver  in  a 
fight;  as,  to  ./J  <7A<  cocks  ;  to  fight  one's  ship. 

To  fight  It  out,  to  fight  until  a  decisive  and  conclusive 
result  18  reached. 
Fight,  n.     [OE.  fight,  feht,  AS.  feolif.  See  Fight,  v.  t.] 
1.  A   battle;  an  engagement;   a  contest   in  arms;  a 
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combat ;  a  violent  conflict  or  struggle  for  victory,  be- 
tween individuals  or  between  armies,  sliips,  or  navies,  etc. 
Wlio  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  sin^^le  Jight.       21iltoiu 

2.  A  struggle  or  contest  of  any  kind. 

3.  Strength  or  disposition  for  fighting ;  pugnacity  ;  as, 
he  has  a  great  deal  oiflght  in  liim.     \_Colloq.^ 

4.  A  screen  for  the  combatants  in  sliips.    \_Obs.'] 

Up  with  your  Jitjkts,  and  your  nettings  prepare,      Dryden. 

Running  fight,  a  fight  in  which  the  enemy  is  continually 
chased  ;  also,  one  which  continues  without  definite  end  or 
result. 

Syn.  —  Combat ;  engagement;  contest;  struggle;  en- 
counter ;  fray  ;  aftray ;  action  ;  conflict.    See  Battle. 

Fight'er  (fit'er),  n.  [AS.  feohtere.J  One  who  fights  ; 
a  conibat:int ;  a  warrior.  Shak, 

Fight'ing,  a.     1.  Qualified  for  war ;  fit  for  battle. 

An  host  of  fighting  men.  2  Citron,  xxvi.  11. 

2.  Occupied  in  war  ;  being  tlie  scene  of  a  battle  ;  as,  a 
fighting  field.  Pope. 

A  fighting  chance,  one  dependent  upon  the  issue  of  a 
struggle.  [Co//o(/.] —Fighting  crab  (Zo'dl.),  the  fiddler 
crab.  —  Fighting  fish  iZool.),  a  remarkably  pugnacious 
East  Indian  fish  i,  Bella  puffnax),  reared  by  the  Siamese 
for  spectacular  fish  fights. 

Flght'ing-ly,  adv.     Pugnaciously. 

Fight'wite'  (-wif),  n.  [_Fight  +  wite.']  (0.  Eng. 
Law)  A  mulct  or  fine  imposed  on  a  person  for  making  a 
fight  or  quarrel  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace. 

Fig'ment  (flg'ment),  n.  [L.  figmeniuni,  fr.  fingere 
to  form,  shape,  invent,  feign.  See  Feign.]  An  inven- 
tion ;  a  fiction ;  something  feigned  or  imagined. 

Social  figments,  feints,  and  formalisms.    3Irs.  Browning. 

It  carried  rather  an  appearance  ot  figment  and  invention  .  .  . 
than  of  truth  and  reality.  Woodward. 

Fig'peok'er  (fig'pSk'er),  n.  (Zobl.)  The  European 
garden  warbler  {Sylvia,  or  Curruca,  hortensis) ;  —  called 
also  beccafico  and  greater  pettychaps. 

FIg'-Shell'  (-shSl'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  marine  univalve  shell 
of  the  genus  Pyrula,  or  Ficula,  resembling  a  fig  in  form. 

Fig'U-late  (flg'fi-lat),  )  a.     [L.  figulatus,p.  p.  oifigu- 

Flg'U-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  )  lare  to  shape,  fr.  figulus 
potter,  fr.  fingere  to  shape.]  Made  of  potter's  clay ; 
molded;  shaped.     [-K.]  Johnson. 

Fig'U-llne  (fig'u-lTn  or  -len),  n.     [F.,  fr.  L.  figulina 
pottery,  fr.  figulus.    See  Figulate.]     A  piece  of  pottery 
ornamented  with  representations  of  natural  objects. 
Whose  figulines  and  rustic  wares 
Scarce  find  him  bread  from  day  to  day.  Longfellow. 

Fl|;'ur-a-bll'i-ty  (fTg'iir-a-bTl'i-ty),  n.  [Of.  F.  figura- 
bilite.~\    The  quality  of  being  figurable.  Johnson. 

Fig'UM-ble  (fig'iir-a^b'l),  a.  [L.  figurare  to  form, 
shape,  ir.  figura  figure  :  cf.  F.  figurable.  See  Figure.] 
Capable  of  being  brought  to  a  fixed  form  or  shape. 

Lead  i^  figurable,  but  water  is  not.  Johnson. 

PIg'ur-al  {-aVj,  a.  [From  Figure.]  1.  Represented 
by  figure  or  delineation ;  consisting  of  figures  ;  as,  figural 
ornaments.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  {Mus.)  Pigurate.    See  Figubate. 

Figural  numbers.  See  Figurate  numbers,  under  Pig- 
urate. 

Flg'U-rant'  (fig'iJ-rSnt'  or  fe'gu'raN'),  n.  masc.  [F., 
prop.  p.  pr.  of /J^itrer  to  figure,  represent,  make  a  figure.] 
One  who  dances  at  the  opera,  not  singly,  but  in  groups 
or  figures ;  an  accessory  character  on  the  stage,  who  fig- 
ures in  its  scenes,  but  has  nothing  to  say ;  hence,  one 
who  figures  in  any  scene,  without  taking  a  prominent 
part. 

Flg'U-rante'  (fig'ii-rant'  or  fe'gu'raNt'),  re.  fern.  [P.] 
A  female  figurant ;  esp.,  a  ballet  girl. 

Fig'ur-ate  (fig'lir-at),  a.  SJj. figuratus,  p.  p.  of  figu- 
rare.    See  Figure.]     1.  Of  a  definite  form  or  figure. 

Plants  are  all  figurate  and  determinate,  which  inanimate 
bodies  are  not.  Bacon. 

2.  Figurative  ;  metaphorical.     [06s.]  Bale. 

3.  {Mus. )  Florid ;  figurative ;  involving  passing  dis- 
cords by  the  freer  melodic  movement  of  one  or  more 
parts  or  voices  in  the  harmony ;  as,  figurate  counterpoint 
or  descant. 

Figurate  counterpoint  or  descant  {Mus.),  that  which  is 
not  simple,  or  in  which  the  parts  do  not  move  together 
tone  for  tone,  but  in  wliich  the  freer  movement  of  one  or 
more  parts  mingles  passing  discords  with  the  harmony ; 
—  called  also  figural,  figurative,  and  figured  counterpoint 
or  descant  (although  the  term  figureA  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  a  bass  with  numerals  written  above  or  below 
to  indicate  the  other  notes  of  the  harmony).  —  Figurate 
numbers  {Math.),  numbers,  or  series  of  numbers,  formed 
from  any  arithmetical  progression  in  which  the  first 
term  is  a  unit  and  the  difference  a  whole  number,  by 
taking  the  first  term,  and  tlie  sums  of  the  first  two,  first 
three,  first  four,  etc. ,  as  the  successive  terms  of  a  new  se- 
ries, from  which  another  may  be  formed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  so  on,  the  numbers  in  the  resulting  series 
being  such  that  points  representing  them  are  capable 
of  symmetrical  arrangement  in  different  geometrical  fig- 
ures, as  triangles,  squares,  pentagons,  etc.  In  the  fol- 
lowing example,  the  two  lower  lines  are  composed  of 
figurate  numbers,  those  in  the  second  line  being  triangu- 
lar, and  represented  thus :  — 

1,    2,    3,    4,  etc. 
.-.•.      etc.  1,    3,    6,  10,  etc. 

1,    4,  10,  20,  etc. 

Flg'ur-a'ted  (-a'ted),  a.    Having  a  determinate  form. 

Fig'ur-ate-ly  (-at-iy),  adv.     In  a  figurate  manner. 

Pig'U-ra'tion    (ffg'ii-ra'shun),    n.       [L.    figurotio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  giving  figure  or  determinate  form ;  deter- 
mination to  a  certain  form.  Baeon. 

2.  {Mus.)  Mixture  of  concords  and  discords. 
Fig'ur-a-tlve  (fTg'>ir-a-tiv),  a.     [L.  figurativus:    cf. 

F.  figuratif.  See  Figurate.]  1.  Representing  by  a  fig- 
ure, or  by  resemblance ;  typical ;  representative. 

This,  they  will  say,  was  figurative,  and  served,  by  God's  ap- 
pointment, but  for  a  time,  to  shadow  out  the  true  glory  of  a 
more  divine  sanctity.  Hooker. 

2.  Used  in  a  sense  that  is  tropical,  as  a  metaphor ; 
not  literal ;  —  applied  to  words  and  expressions. 


3.  Abounding  in  figures  of  speech ;  flowery ;  florid ; 

as,  a  highly  figurative  description. 

4.  Relating  to  the  representation  of  form  or  figure  by 
drawing,  carving,  etc.    See  Figure,  n. ,  2. 

They  belonged  to  a  nation  dedicated  to  the  figurative  arts, 
and  they  wrote  for  a  public  familiar  with  painted  form. 

J".  A.  Synio7ids. 
Figurative  counterpoint  or  descant.  See  under  Figurate. 
—  Fig'ur-a-tive-ly,  adv.  —  Fig'ur-a-tive-ness,  n. 

Flg'ure  (flg'iir ;  135),  re.  IF.  figure,  h.  figura;  akin 
to  fingere  to  form,  shape,  feign.  See  Feign.]  1.  The 
form  of  anything ;  shape ;  outline ;  appearance. 

Flowers  have  all  exquisite  figures.  Bacon. 

2.  The  representation  of  any  form,  as  by  drawing, 
painting,  modeling,  carving,  embroidering,  etc.  ;  espe- 
cially, a  representation  of  the  human  body ;  as,  a  figure 
in  bronze  ;  a  figure  cut  in  marble. 

A  coin  tliat  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel.  Shak. 

3.  A  pattern  in  cloth,  paper,  or  other  manufactured 
article ;  a  design  wrouglit  out  in  a  fabric ;  as,  tlie  muslin 
was  of  a  pretty  _/!(7!<re. 

4.  {Geoin.)  A  diagram  or  drawing,  made  to  represent 
a  magnitude  or  the  relation  of  two  or  more  magnitudes ; 
a  surface  or  space  inclosed  on  all  sides,  —  called  super- 
ficial when  inclosed  by  lines,  and  solid  when  inclosed  by 
surfaces ;  any  arrangement  made  up  of  points,  lines,  an- 
gles, surfaces,  etc. 

5.  The  appearance  or  impression  made  by  the  conduct 
or  career  of  a  person  ;  as,  a  sorry  figure. 

I  made  some  figure  there.  Dryden. 

Gentlemen  of  the  h&s.t  figure  in  the  county.    Blackstone. 

6.  Distinguished  appearance ;  magnificence ;  conspic- 
uous representation ;  splendor ;  show. 

That  he  may  live  in  figure  and  indulgence.  Law. 

7.  A  character  or  symbol  representing  a  number ;  a 
numeral;  a  digit ;  as,  1,  2,  3,  etc. 

8.  Value,  as  expressed  in  numbers ;  price  ;  as,  the 
goods  are  estimated  or  sold  at  a  low  figure.     ICollog.'} 

With  nineteen  thousand  a  year  at  the  very  lowest  foio-e. 

T/tackeray. 

9.  A  person,  thing,  or  action,  conceived  of  as  analo- 
gous to  another  person,  thing,  or  action,  of  which  it  thus 
becomes  a  type  or  representative. 

Who  is  the  figure  of  Him  that  was  to  come.    Horn.  v.  14. 

10.  {Bhet.)  A  mode  of  expressing  abstract  or  immate- 
rial ideas  by  words  which  suggest  pictures  or  images 
from  the  physical  world ;  pictorial  language  ;  a  trope  ; 
hence,  any  deviation  from  the  plainest  form  of  statement. 

To  represent  the  imagination  under  the  figure  of  awing. 

Macaulay. 

11.  (Logic)  The  form  of  a  syllogism  with  respect  to 
the  relative  position  of  the  middle  term. 

12.  {Dancing)  Any  one  of  the  several  regular  steps  or 
movements  made  by  a  dancer. 

13.  {Astrol. )  A  horoscope  ;  the  diagram  of  the  aspects 
of  the  astrological  houses.  Johnson. 

14.  {Music)  {a)  Any  short  succession  of  notes,  either 
as  melody  or  as  a  group  of  chords,  which  produce  a  sin- 
gle complete  and  distinct  impression.  Grove.  (6)  A 
form  of  melody  or  accompaniment  kept  up  through  a 
strain  or  passage  ;  a  musical  phrase  or  motive  ;  a  florid 
embellishment, 

K^^  Figures  are  often  written  upon  the  staff  in  music 
to  denote  the  kind  of  measure.  They  are  usually  in  the 
form  of  a  fraction,  the  upper  figure  showing  how  many 
notes  of  the  kind  indicated  by  the  lower  are  contained  in 

one  measure  or  bar.    Thus,  J  signifies  that  the  measure 

contains  two  quarter  notes.    The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal figures  used  for  this  purpose  :  — 

±±^  ±^±  ^^^  **:& 
*^*     ^^-a     ¥^-8-     *-f«- 

Academy  figure.  Canceled  figures.  Lay  figure,  etc.  See  un- 
der Academy,  Cancel,  Lay,  etc.  —  Figure  caster,  or  Figure 
flinger,  an  astrologer.  "This  figure  caster.^''  Milton.  — 
Figure  flinging,  the  practice  of  astrology.  ~  Figure-of-eight 
knot,  a  knot  shaped  like  the  figure  8.  See  Illust.  imder 
Knot.  —  Figure  painting,  a  picture  of  the  human  figure,  or 
the  act  or  art  of  depicting  the  human  figure.  —  Figure 
stone  (Min.),  agalmatolite.  —  Figure  weaving,  the  art  or 
process  of  weaving  figured  fabrics.  —  To  cut  a  figure,  to 
make  a  display.    [Colloq.]     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Flg'ure,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  PiGUKED  (-iird ) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Figuring.]  [F.  figurer,  L.  figurare,  fr.  figura. 
See  Figure,  re.]  1.  To  represent  by  a  figure,  as  to  form 
or  mold  ;  to  make  an  image  of,  either  palpable  or  ideal ; 
also,  to  fashion  into  a  determinate  form ;  to  shape. 

If  love,  alas  I  be  pain,  the  pain  I  bear, 

No  thought  can  figure,  and  no  tongue  declare.      Prior. 

2.  To  embellish  with  designs  ;  to  adorn  with  figures. 

The  vanity  top  of  heaven 
Figured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors.  Skak. 

3.  To  indicate  by  numerals ;  also,  to  compute. 

As  through  a  crystal  glass  the  figured  hours  are  seen.    Dryden. 

4.  To  represent  by  a  metaphor ;  to  signify  or  symbolize. 

Whose  white  vestments  ^j/ure  innocence.  Shak. 

5.  To  prefigure  ;  to  foreshow. 

In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event.  Shak. 

6.  {Mus.)  (a)  To  write  over  or  under  the  bass,  as  fig- 
ures or  other  characters,  in  order  to  indicate  the  accom- 
panying chords,     {b)  To  embellish. 

To  figure  out,  to  solve ;  to  compute  or  find  the  result  of.  — 
To  figure  up,  to  add ;  to  reckon ;  to  compute  the  amount  of. 

Flg'ure,  V.  i.  1.  To  make  a  figure  ;  to  be  distin- 
guished or  conspicuous  ;  as,  the  envoy  figured  at  court. 

Sociable,  hospitable,  eloquent,  admired,  figuring  away  bril- 
liantly. M.  Arnold. 

2.  To  calculate ;  to  contrive ;  to  scheme  ;  as,  he  is  fig- 
uring to  secure  the  nomination.     \_Colloq.'\ 

Flg'ured  (fig'iSrd),  a.  1.  Adorned  with  figures; 
marked  with  figures ;  as,  figured  muslin. 

2.  Not  literal;  figurative.     lObs."]  Locke. 


3.  {Mus. )  (a)  Free  and  florid  ;  as,  a  figured  descant. 
See  Pigurate,  3.     (6)  Indicated  or  noted  by  figures. 

Figured  basB.    See  Continued  bass,  under  Continued. 

Flg'ure-head'  (f Ig'iSr-hSd'),  n.  1.  {Naut.)  The  figure, 
statue,  or  bust,  on  the  prow  of  a  ship. 

2.  A  person  who  allows  his  name  to  be  used  to  give 
standing  to  enterprises  in  which  he  has  no  responsible 
interest  or  duties  ;  a  nominal,  but  not  real,  head  or  chief. 


Represented  by  figure  or 
Craig. 
I  Fl'gu'rlne'  (fe'gu'ren'  or  fig'ur-en),  re.    [P.,  dim.  of 


6  Anther, 
d  i  8  c  h  a  r- 
ging  Pol- 
len. 


Fl-gu'ri-al  (fi-gu'ri-al),  a.    Rej 
deUneation.      [•^•J 

II  Fl'gu'rlne'  (fe'gu'ren'  or  f ig'u 
figure.']  A  very  small  figure,  whether  human  or  of  an 
animal ;  especially,  one  in  terra  cotta  or  the  like  ;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  statuette,  which  is  applied  to  small  fig- 
ui'es  in  bronze,  marble,  etc, 

Flg'ur-lst  (fig'iir-ist),  re.  One  who  uses  or  interprets 
figurative  expressions.  Waterland. 

Fig'wort'  (-wQrf),  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants  {Scrophularia),  mostly  found  in  the  north  temper- 
ate zones.     See  Brownwort. 

Fi'Ji-an  (fe'je-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Fiji 
islands  or  their  inhabitants.  —  re.  A  native  of  the  Fiji 
islands.     [Written  also  Feejeean,  Feejee.] 

Flke  (fik),  re.    See  Fyke. 

Fll  (fil),  obs.  imp.  of  Fall,  v.  i.    Pell.  Chaucer. 

Fl-la'ceous  (f  i-la'shus  or  ft-),  a.  [L.  filum  thread.} 
Composed  of  threads.  Bacon. 

Fil'a-cer  (fTl'a-ser),  re.  [OE.  filace  a  file,  or  thread, 
on  which  the  records  of  the  courts  of  justice  were  strung, 
F.filasse  tow  of  flax  or  hemp,  fr.  L.  filum  thread.]  {Eng. 
Law)  A  former  ofiicer  in  the  English  Court  of  Common 
Pleas ;  —  so  called  because  he  filed  the  writs  on  which  he 
made  out  process,     [Ofts.]  Burrill. 

Fll'a-meilt  (-ment),  re.  [F.  filament,  fr, 
L.  filum  thread.  See  File  a  row.]  A  thread 
or  threadlike  object  or  appendage  ;  a  fiber ; 
esp.  {Bot.),  the  threadlike  part  of  the  stamen 
supporting  the  anther.  «.. 

Fll'a-men'ta-ry  (-mSn'ta-rj?),  a.  Having 
the  character  of,  or  formed  by,  a  filament. 

Fll'a-men-toW  (fil'a^mgn-toid'),  a.  IFila- 
ment  +  -oid.l    Like  a  filament.  „ 

Fll'a-men'tOUS  (-mgn'tiis),  a.  [Cf,  F.flla-  eho^ng"a 
menteuz.1  Like  a  thread ;  consisting  of  Filament ; 
threads  or  filaments.  Gray. 

Fll'an-der  (f  il'Sn-der),  re.  {Zool.)  A  spe- 
cies of  kangaroo  (3Iacropus  Brunii),  inhab- 
iting New  Guinea. 

Fil'an-ders  (-derz),  n.  pi.  [F.  filandres,  ft.  li.  filum 
thread,]  {Falconry)  A  disease  in  hawks,  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  small  threadlike  worms,  also  of  fila- 
ments of  coagulated  blood,  from  the  rupture  of  a  vein ; 

—  called  also  backworm.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Filar  (fi'ler),  a.  [L.  filum  a  thread.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  thread  or  line  ;  characterized  by  threads  stretched 
across  the  field  of  view ;  as,  a  filar  microscope  ;  a  filar 
micrometer. 

II  Fi-la'rl-a  (f  i-la'ri-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  filum  a  thread.] 
{Zool.)  A  genus  of  slender,  nematode  worms  of  many 
species,  parasitic  in  various  animals.     See  Guinea  woem. 

Fll'a-tO-ry  (fil'a-to-rj?),  re.  [Jjli.  filatorium -place  for 
spinning,  fr.  filare  to  spin,  fr.  L.  filum  a  thread.]  A  ma- 
chine for  forming  threads.     [06i.]  W.  Tooke. 

Fll'a-ture  (-tiSr  ;  135),  re,.  [LL.  filatura,  fr.  filare  to 
spin :  cf.  F.  filature.  See  Filatory.]  1.  A  drawing  out 
into  threads ;  hence,  the  reeling  of  silk  from  cocoons.  Vre. 

2.  A  reel  for  drawing  off  silk  from  cocoons ;  also,  an 
establishment  for  reeling  silk. 

Fil'bert  (fil'bert),  re.  [Perh.  fr,  fill  +  beard,  as  fill- 
ing the  beard  or  husk ;  cf.  G.  bartnuss  (lit.,  beard  nut) 
filbert ;  or  perh.  named  from  a  St.  Philiberi,  whose  day, 
Aug.  22,  fell  in  the  nutting  season.]  {Bot.)  The  fruit  of 
the  Corylus  Avellana  or  hazel.  It  is  an  oval  nut,  con- 
taining a  kernel  that  has  a  mild,  farinaceous,  oily  taste, 
agreeable  to  the  palate. 

(Hy  In  England  filberts  are  usually  large  hazelnuts, 
especially  the  nuts  from  selected  and  cultivated  trees. 
The  American  hazelnuts  are  of  two  other  species. 

Filbert  gall  (Zool.),  a  gaU  resembling  a  filbert  in  form, 
growing  in  clusters  on  grapevines.  It  is  produced  by  the 
larva  of  a  gallfly  ( Cecidomyia). 

FUch  (filch),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Filched  (f  ilcht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  FrLCHiNG.]  [Cf.  AS.  feolun  to  stick  to, 
OHG.  felhan,  felahan,  to  hide,  Icel.  Jela,  Goth,  filhan  to 
hide,  bury,  Prov.  E.  feal  to  hide  slyly,  OE.  Jelen.']  _  To 
steal  or  take  privily  (commonly,  that  which  is  of  little 
value) ;  to  pilfer. 

Fain  would  they  filch  that  little  food  away.    Dryden. 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 

Robs  me  of  "that  which  not  enriches  him. 

And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  Skak. 

Fllch'er  (f ilch'er),  re.    One  who  filches ;  a  thief, 

Fllch'lng-ly,  adv.    By  pilfering  or  petty  stealing. 

File  (fil),  re.    [F.  file  row  (cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  &  It.  fila), 

LL.  fila,  fr.  L.  filum  a  thread.   Cf .  Enfilade,  Filament, 

Fillet.]     1.  An  orderly  succession ;  a  line ;  a  row ;  as : 

{a)  {Mil.)  A  row  of  soldiers  ranged  one  behind  another  } 

—  in  contradistinction  to  rank,  which  designates  a  row 
of  soldiers  standing  abreast ;  a  number  constituting  the 
depth  of  a  body  of  troops,  which,  in  the  ordinary  modern 
formation,  consists  of  two  men,  the  battalion  standing 
two  deep,  or  in  two  ranks. 

(J^""  The  number  of  flies  in  a  company  describes  its 
vridth,  as  the  number  of  ranks  does  its  depth  ;  thus,  100 
men  in  "  fours  deep  "  would  be  spoken  of  as  25  files  in  4 
ranks.  Farrow, 

{b)  An  orderly  collection  of  papers,  arranged  in  sequence 
or  classified  for  preservation  and  reference ;  as,  files  of 
letters  or  of  newspapers ;  this  mail  brings  English  files  to 
the  15th  instant,  (c)  The  line,  vrire,  or  other  contriv- 
ance, by  which  papers  are  pilt  and  kept  in  order. 

It  is  upon  a  file  with  the  duke's  other  letters.       Shak. 
(d)  A  roll  or  list.     "A file  of  all  the  gentry. "  Shak. 
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2.  Course  of  thought ;  thread  of  narration.     lObs."] 

Let  me  resume  the  Jile  of  my  narration.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

File  firing,  the  act  of  firing  by  file,  or  each  file  inde- 
pendently of  others.  —  File  leader,  the  soldier  at  the  front 
of  any  file,  who  covers  and  leads  those  in  rear  of  him.  — 
File  marching,  the  marching  of  a  line  two  deep,  when  faced 
to  che  right  or  left,  so  that  the  front  and  rear  rank  march 
side  by  side.  Brande  &■  C  — Indian  file,  or  Single  file,  a 
line  of  men  marching  one  behind  another  ;  a  single  row.  — 
On  file,  preserved  in  an  orderly  collection.  —  Rank  and  file, 
(a)  The  body  of  soldiers  constituting  the  mass  of  an  army, 
including  corporals  and  privates.  Wilhelm.  (b)  Tliose 
who  constitute  the  bulk  or  w^orking  members  of  a  party, 
society,  etc.,  in  distinction  from  the  leaders. 

File  (fil),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Filed  (flld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Filing.]  1.  To  set  in  order ;  to  arrange,  or  lay 
away,  esp.  as  papers  in  a  methodical  manner  for  preser- 
vation and  reference ;  to  place  on  file  ;  to  insert  in  its 
proper  place  in  an  arranged  body  of  papers. 

I  would  have  my  several  courses  and  my  dishes  vieW  filed. 

4  Beau,  iv  Fl. 

2.  To  bring  before  a  court  or  legislative  body  by  pre- 
senting proper  papers  in  a  regular  way;  as,  to Jile  a  pe- 
tition or  bill.  Burrill. 

3.  {Law)  To  pvit  upon  the  files  or  among  the  records 
of  a  court ;  to  note  on  (a  paper)  the  fact  and  date  of  its 
reception  in  court. 

To  file  a  paper,  on  the  part  of  a  party,  is  to  place  it  in  the  offi- 
cial custody  of  the  clerk.  To  file,  on  the  part  of  the  clerk,  is  to 
indorse  upon  the  paper  the  date  of  its  reception,  and  retain  it 
in  his  office,  subject  to  inspection  by  whomsoever  it  may  con- 
cern. Burrill. 

File,  V.  i.  [Cf.  F.  filer. '\  (Mil.)  To  march  in  a  file  or 
line,  as  soldiers,  not  abreast,  but  one  after  anotlier ;  — 
generally  with  off. 

To  file  with,  to  follow  closely,  as  one  soldier  after  an- 
other in  file  ;  to  keep  pace. 

My  endeavors 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires, 
Yet  tiled  with  my  abilities.  Shak. 

File  (fn),  n.  [AS.  fe6l;  akin  to  D.  vijl,  OHG.  fila, 
fihala,  G.  feile,  Sw.  fil,  Dan.  fiil,  cf.  Icel.  pel,  Russ.  pila, 
and  Skr.  pif  to  cut  out,  adorn  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  painf] 

1.  A  steel  instrument,  having  cutting  ridges  or  teeth, 
made  by  indentation  with  a  chisel,  used  for  abrading  or 
smoothing  other  substances,  as  metals,  wood,  etc. 

1^°°  A  file  differs  from  a  rasp  in  having  the  furrows 
made  by  straight  cuts  of  a  chisel,  either  single  or  crossed, 
while  the  rasp  has  coarse,  single  teeth,  raised  by  the  py- 
ramidal end  of  a  triangular  punch. 
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Files  of  different  shapes,  in  profile  and  section,  a  Flat,  or 
Equaling  File ;  6  Square  File  :  c  Knife-edge  File  ;  d  Half- 
round  File  ;  e  Round  or  Rat-tail  File ;  /'Three-square  File  ; 
g  Entering  File  ;  h  Cross  File  ;  i  Slitting'  File. 

2.  Anything  employed  to  smooth,  polish,  or  rasp,  lit- 
erally or  figuratively. 

Slock  the  nice  touches  of  the  critic's  ^?e,      Ahenside. 

3.  A  shrewd  or  artful  person.     [SlangJ  Fielding. 

Will  is  an  old  file  in  spite  of  his  smooth  face.  Thackeray. 
Bastard  file,  Cross  file,  etc.  See  under  Bastakd,  Cross, 
etc.  —  CrosB-cut  file,  a  file  having  two  sets  of  teeth  cross- 
ing obliquely.  —  File  blank,  a  steel  blank  shaped  and 
ground  ready  for  cutting  to  form  a  file.  — File  cutter,  a 
maker  of  files.  —  Second-cut  file,  a  file  having  teeth  of  a 
grade  next  finer  than  bastard.  —  Single-cut  file,  a  file  hav- 
ing only  one  set  of  parallel  teeth ;  a  float.  —  Smooth  file, 
a  file  having  teeth  so  fine  as  to  make  an  almost  smooth 
surface. 

File,  V.  t.  1.  To  rub,  smooth,  or  cut  away,  with  a 
file ;  to  sharpen  with  a  file  ;  as,  to  file  a  saw  or  a  tooth. 

2.  To  smooth  or  polish  as  with  a  file.  Shak. 

File  your  tongue  to  a  little  more  courtesy.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

File,  V.  t.  [OE.  fulen,  filen,  foulen,  AS.  fylan,  fr. 
Jul  foul.  See  Foul,  and  cf.  Defile,  v.  t.']  To  make 
foul ;  to  defile.     [Ofo.] 

All  his  hairy  breast  with  blood  wa.s  filed.  Spevser. 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  filed  my  mind.  Shak. 

Flle'flsh'  (fn'flsh'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  plectognath  fish 
of  the  genera 
Monacan- 
thus,  Alutera, 
Balistes,  and 
allied  genera ; 
—  so  called  on 
account  of  the 
roughly  gran- 
ulated skin, 
which  is 
8om  et  imes 
used  in  place 
of  s.andpaper. 

FU'e-mot  (ftl'e-mBt),  n.    See  Feuillemoet. 

Fll'er  (fil'er),  re.     One  who  works  with  a  file. 

Fil'lal  (fil'yal),  a.  [L.  filialis,  fr.  filius  son,  filia 
daughter;   akin   to  E.  female,  Jeminine.      Cf.   Fitz.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  son  or  daughter ;  becoming  to 
a  child  in  relation  to  his  parents  ;  as,  filial  obedience. 

2.  Bearing  the  relation  of  a  child. 

And  thus  the  filial  Godhead  answering  spoke.     Milton. 
Fll'lal-ly  (fil'yal-iy),  adv.     In  a  filial  manner. 


Orange  Filctish  (Alutera  Schcepfi) 
of  New  England. 


Swift. 


Fll'1-ate  (fil'i-at),  V.  t.  To  adopt  as  son  or  daughter ; 
to  establish  filiation  between,     [ii.]  Suuthey. 

Fil'i-a'tion  (til'I-a'shiin),  n.  I'LL,  filiatio,  fr.  h.  filius 
son:  ci.  F.  filiation.  See  Filial.]  1.  The  relationship 
of  a  son  or  child  to  a  parent,  esp.  to  a  father. 

The  relation  of  paternity  and  filiation.    Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  (Law)  The  assignment  of  a  bastard  child  to  some 
one  as  its  father ;  affiliation.  Smart. 

Fil'1-beg  (fil'i-beg),  n.  [Gael,  feileadhbeag,  i.  e., 
little  kilt  ;  feileadh  kilt  -f-  beag  little,  small ;  cf .  filleadh 
a  plait,  fold.]     Same  as  Kilt.     [Written  also ^y/MViiej/.] 

Fil'l-bUS'ter  (fll'I-bus'ter),  n.  [Sp.  filibuster,  flibus- 
tero,  corrupted  fr.  E.  freebooter.  See  Peeebootee.]  A 
lawless  military  adventurer,  especially  one  in  quest  of 
plunder  ;  a  freebooter  ;  —  originally  applied  to  bucca- 
neers infesting  the  Spanish  American  coasts,  but  intro- 
duced into  common  English  to  designate  the  followers 
of  Lopez  in  liis  expedition  to  Cuba  in  1851,  and  those 
of  Walker  in  his  expedition  to  Nicaragua,  in  1855. 

Fil'l-t>US'ter,  v.  i.  \_imp.  &]).  p.  Filibustered  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Filibustering.]  1.  To  act  as  a  filibus- 
ter, or  military  freebooter.  Bmtlett. 

2.  To  delay  legislation,  by  dilatory  motions  or  other 
artifices.     [Political  cunt  or  slang,  U.  S.']  Bartlett. 

Fil'i-bUS'ter-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  characteristics  or 
practices  of  a  filibuster.  Bartlett. 

Fil'1-cal  (-kol),  a.    Belonging  to  the  Filices,  or  ferns. 

Fl-llc'Ic  (fi-lIs'Tk),  a.  [L.  filix,  -ids,  a  fern.]  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  ferns ;  as,  filicic  acid. 

Fll'i-clde  (fil'i-sid),  re.  [li.  filius  son,  filia  daughter 
-)-  caedere  to  kill.]  The  act  of  murdering  a  son  or  a 
daughter  ;  also,  the  parent  who  commits  such  a  murder. 

Fl-lic'i-form  (fT-lis'i-f6rm),  a.  [L.  filix,  -ids,  feru  + 
-form;  cf.  F.  filiciforme.}  Shaped  like  a  fern  or  like 
the  parts  of  a  fern  leaf.  Smart. 

Fil'i-cold  (fil'i-koid),  a.  [L.  filix,  -ids,  fern  -f  -oid  : 
cf.  F.  filicoide.2  {Bot.)  Fernlike,  either  in  form  or  in 
the  nature  of  the  method  of  reproduction. 

Fil'i-coid,  n.    (Bot.)  A  fernlike  plant.  lAndley. 

Fl-li'e-ty  (fl-li'e-ty),  n.  [L.  filietas.']  The  relation 
of  a  son  to  a  father  ;  sonship  ;  —  the  correlative  of  pater- 
nity. J.  S.  Mill. 

Fi-lif 'er-ons  (f t-ltf 'er-tis  or  fi-),  a.  [L.  filum  a  thread 
+  -ferous.'\     Producing  threads.  Carpenter. 

Fll'i-fonn  (f il'i-f6rm),  a.  [L.  filum  thread  +  -form  : 
cf.  F.  filiforme.2  Having  the  shape  of  a  thread  or  fila- 
ment ;  as,  the  filiform  papillfe  of  the  tongue  ;  a  filiform 
style  or  peduncle.     See  Illust.  of  Antenn.e. 

Fll'i-graln   I  (-gran),  n.     [Sp.  filigrana  (cf .   It.  fili- 

Fil'l-grane  (      grana,   F.  filigrune),   fr.   L.  filum  a 
thread  +  granum  grain.     See  File  a  row,  and  Grain, 
and  cf.  Filigree.]    Filigree.     [Archaic'] 
With  her  head  .  .  .  touches  the  crown  otfiligrane.  Zontzfellow. 

Fll'i-graned  (-grand),  a.     See  Filigreed.    [Archaic] 

Fil'i-gree  (fll'I-gre),  re.  [Corrupted  fr.  filigrane.] 
Ornamental  work,  formerly  with  grains  or  beads,  but 
now  composed  of  fine  wire  and  used  chiefly  in  decorating 
gold  and  silver  to  which  the  wire  is  soldered,  being  ar- 
ranged in  designs  frequently  of  a  delicate  and  intricate 
arabesque  pattern. 

Fll'i-gree,  a.    Relating  to,  composed  of,  or  resem- 
bling, work  in  filigree ;  as,  a  filigree  basket.    Hence : 
Fanciful ;  unsubstantial ;  merely  decorative. 
You  ask  for  reality,  not  fiction  and  filigree  work.   J.  C.  Shairp. 

Fll'l-greed  (-gred),  a.   Adorned  with  filigree.    Taller. 

FU'lng  (fil'Tng),  re.  A  fragment  or  particle  rubbed 
off  by  the  act  of  filing  ;  as,  iron  filings. 

Fil'1-pen'du-Ious  (fTl'T-pgn'dii-lus ;  135),  a.  [L. 
filum  a  thread  -\- pendulus  hanging,  f r.  pendere  to  hang.] 
(Bot.)  Suspended  by,  or  strung  upon,  a  thread; — said 
of  tuberous  swellings  in  the  middle  or  at  the  extremities 
of  slender,  threadlike  rootlets. 

Fill  (fil),  re.  [SeeTHaL.]  One  of  the  thills  or  shafts 
of  a  carriage.  Mortimer. 

Fill  horse,  a  thill  horse.  Shak. 

Fill,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Filled  (fild) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Filling.]  [OE.  flllen,  fallen,  AS.  fyllan,  fr.  full 
full ;  akin  to  D.  vullen,  G.  fullen,  Icel.  fylla,  Sw.  fylla, 
Dan.  fylde,  Goth.  fuUjan.  See  Full,  a.]  1.  To  make 
full ;  to  supply  with  as  much  as  can  be  held  or  con- 
tained ;  to  put  or  pour  into,  till  no  more  can  be  received ; 
to  occupy  the  whole  capacity  of. 

The  rain  a]sofilleth  the  pools.       Ps.  Isxxiv.  6. 

Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Fill  the  waterpots  with  water.  And 
they/;fet/  them  up  to  the  brim.  John  ii.  7. 

2.  To  furnish  an  abundant  supply  to  ;  to  furnish  with 
as  much  as  is  desired  or  desirable  ;  to  occupy  the  whole 
of  ;  to  swarm  in  or  overrun. 

And  God  blessed  them,  saying.  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 

fill  the  waters  in  the  seas.  Geu.  i.  22. 

The  Syrians/?^ef/  the  country.    1  Kings  xx.  27. 

3.  To  fill  or  supply  fully  with  food ;  to  feed  ;  to  satisfy. 
Whence  should  we  have  so  much  bread  in  the  wilderness,  as 

to  fill  so  great  a  multitude  ?  Matt.  xv.  ;>3. 

Things  that  are  sweet  and  fat  are  more  filling.     Bacon. 

4.  To  possess  and  perform  the  duties  of  ;  to  officiate 
in,  as  an  incumbent ;  to  occupy ;  to  hold ;  as,  a  king 
fills  a  throne ;  the  president  fills  the  office  of  chief  mag- 
istrate ;  the  speaker  of  the  House  fills  the  chair. 

5.  To  supply  with  an  incumbent ;  as,  to  fill  an  office 
or  a  vacancy.  A.  Hamilton. 

6.  (Naut.)  (a)  To  press  and  dilate,  as  a  sail;  as,  the 
wind  filled  the  sails,  (b)  To  trim  (a  yard)  so  that  the 
wind  shall  blow  on  the  after  side  of  the  s.iils. 

7.  (Civil  Engineering)  To  make  an  embankment  in, 
or  raise  the  level  of  (a  low  place),  with  e.arth  or  gravel. 

To  fill  in,  to  insert ;  as,  he  filled  in  the  figures.  —  To  fill 
out,  to  extend  or  enlarge  to  the  desirpil  limit  ;  to  m.iko 
complete  ;  as,  to  Jill  out  a  bill.  —  To  fill  up,  to  ni.iko  quite 
full ;  to  fill  to  the  brim  or  entirely  ;  to  occupy  com- 
pletely ;  to  complete.     "The  bliss  that  fills  ti/i  all  the 


inind."     Pope.     "  And  fill  up  tl 
the  afflictions  of  Christ."     Col.  i. 


lip      -   .-. 
It  winch  is  behind  of 


FUl  (fil),  V.  i.  1.  To  become  full ;  to  have  the  whole 
capacity  occupied ;  to  have  an  abundant  supply ;  to  be 
satiated ;  as,  corn  fills  well  in  a  warm  season ;  the  sail 
fills  with  the  wind. 

2.  To  fill  a  cup  or  glass  for  drinking. 

Give  me  some  wint-  ;  Jdl  full.  Shak. 

To  back  and  fill.  See  under  Back,  v.  i.  —  To  fill  uj),  to 
grow  or  become  quite  full ;  as,  the  channel  of  the  river 
fills  up  with  saud. 

Fill,  re.     [XS.fyllo.    See  Fill,  i).  «.]    A  full  supply; 

us  much  as  supplies  want ;  as  much  as  gives  complete 

satisfaction.     "  Ye  shall  eat  your  7?H."         Lev.  nxy.  W. 

I  '11  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep  my  fill.      Shak. 

Fill'er  (fil'er)!  "•    One  who,  or  that  wliich,  fills ;  some- 
thing used  for  filling. 
'T  is  a  mere  filler,  to  stop  a  vacancy  in  the  hexam^'ter.   Drpden. 

They  have  six  diggers  to  four  fillers,  so  as  to  keep  the  fillers 
always  at  work.  Jtortiuier. 

FUl'er,  re.  [From  1st  Fill.]  A  thill  horse.  [Prov. 
Eng.'] 

Fil'let  (f  il'let),  re.  [OE.  filet,  felet,  fr.  filet  a  thread, 
fillet  of  meat,  dim.  oifil  a  thread,  fr.  L.  filum.  See  File. 
a  row.]  1.  A  little  band,  especially  one  intended  to 
encircle  the  hair  of  the  head. 

A  belt  her  waist,  afdlet  hinds  her  hair.  Pope. 

2.  (Cooking)  A  piece  of  lean  meat  without  bone ;  some- 
times, a  long  strip  rolled  together  and  tied. 

^^^  k  fillet  of  beef  is  the  under  side  of  the  sirloin; 
also  called  tenderloin.  A.  fillet  oi  veal  or  mutton  is  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  thigh.  A  fillet  of  fish  is  a  slice  of  flat> 
fish  without  bone.    "  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake."         Sliak. 

3.  A  thin  strip  or  ribbon  ;  esp. :  (a)  A  strip  of  metal 
from  which  coins  are  punched.  (6)  A  strip  of  card  cloth- 
ing,    (c)  A  thin  projecting  band  or  strip. 

4.  (Mach.)  A  concave  filluig  in  of  a  reentrant  angle 
where  two  surfaces  meet,  forming  a  rounded  corner. 

5.  (Arch.)  A  narrow  flat  member;  especially,  a  fla1> 
molding  separating  other  moldings ;  a  reglet ;  also,  the 
space  between  two  flutings  in  a  shaft.  See  Illusts.  of 
Base  and  Column. 

6.  (Her.)  An  ordinary  equaling  in  breadth  one  fourth 
of  the  chief,  to  the  lowest  portion  of  which  it  corre- 
sponds in  position. 

7.  (Mech.)  The  thread  of  a  screw. 

8.  A  border  of  broad  or  narrow  lines  of  color  or  gilt. 

9.  The  raised  molding  about  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

10.  Any  scantling  smaller  than  a  batten. 

11.  (Anat.)  A  fascia;  a  band  of  fibers;  applied  esp, 
to  certain  bands  of  white  matter  in  the  brain. 

12.  (3Ian.)  The  loins  of  a  horse,  beginning  at  the 
place  where  the  hinder  part  of  the  saddle  rests. 

Arris  fillet.    See  under  Arris. 

Fil'let,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Filleted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb- 
n.  Filleting.]    To  bind,  furnish,  or  adorn  with  a  fillet. 

Fliaet-ing,  re.  1.  (Arch.)  The  protecting  of  a  joint,  as 
between  roof  and  parapet  wall,  with  mortar,  or  cement, 
where  flashing  is  employed  in  better  work. 

2.  The  material  of  which  fillets  are  made ;  also,  fillets, 
collectively. 

Filli-beg  (-lT-b5g),  n.    A  kilt.    See  Filibeg. 

Fil'li-bus'ter  (f  il'lT-bus'ter),  re.     See  Filibuster. 

Flll'ing  (f  il'ing),  re.  1.  That  which  is  used  to  fill  a. 
cavity  or  any  empty  space,  or  to  supply  a  deficiency  ;  as, 
filling  for  a  cavity  in  a  tooth,  a  depression  in  a  roadbed, 
the  space  between  exterior  and  interior  walls  of  masonry, 
the  pores  of  open-grained  wood,  the  space  between  the 
outer  and  inner  planks  of  a  vessel,  etc. 

2.  The  woof  in  woven  fabrics. 

3.  (Brewing)  Prepared  wort  added  to  ale  to  cleanse  it. 
Back  filling.  (Arch.)  See  under  Back,  a. 

Fil'lip  (fil'lip),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Filliped  (-ITpt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  'S'lLLipnaa.]  [For  filp,  flip.  Cf.  Flip- 
pant.] 1.  To  strike  with  the  nail  of  the  finger,  first 
placed  against  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  forced  from 
that  position  with  a  sudden  spring ;  to  snap  with  the 
finger.     "  You/!7/v>  me  o' the  head."  Shak. 

2.  To  snap ;  to  project  quickly. 
The  use  of  the  elastic  switch  to  fillip  small  missiles  with.  Tf/lor. 

Fil'lip,  re.  1.  A  jerk  of  the  finger  forced  suddenly 
from  the  thumb  ;  a  smart  blow. 

2.  Something  serving  to  rouse  or  excite. 

I  take  a  glass  of  grog  for  a  fillip.  Dickens. 

Filli-peen'  (f  Il'lT-pen'),  «.     See  Philopena. 

Pil'liS-ter  (-ITs-tgr),  re.  1.  The  rabbet  on  the  outer  edge 
of  a  sash  bar  to  hold  the  glass  and  the  putty.        Knight. 

2.  A  plane  for  making  a  rabbet. 

Fillister  screw  head,  a  short  cylindrical  screw  head, 
having  a  convex  top. 

FU'ly  (f  il'ly),  n.  ;  pi.  Fillies  (-ITz).  [Cf.  Icel.  fylja, 
iv.foli  foal.  See  Foal.]  1.  (Zool.)  A  female  foal  or 
colt ;  a  young  mare.    Cf .  Colt,  Foal. 

Neighing  in  likeness  of  afilhi  foal.  Shak. 

2.  A  lively,  spirited  young  girl.     [Colloq.]     Addison. 

Film  (film),  re.  [AS.  film  skin,  fr.  fell  skin  ;  akin  to- 
/2/toere membrane,  0Fries./!7»»e!ie  skin.  See  Fell  skin.] 

1.  A  thin  skin  ;  a  pellicle  ;  a  membranous  covering, 
causing  opacity ;  hence,  any  thin,  slight  covering. 

He  from  thick  7(7h).«  shall  purge  the  visual  ray.      Pope. 

2.  A  slender  thread,  as  that  of  a  cobweb. 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  the  lash  oifilm.         Sliak. 
Film,  V.  t.    To  cover  with  a  thin  skin  or  pellicle. 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place.         Shak. 
Film'1-ness  (fTl'nu-nSs),  «,.     State  of  being  filmy. 
Film'y  (fTI'my),  a.     Composed  of  film  or  films. 

W  hnsc. nVdi;/  coril  should  bind  the  struggling  fly.  Dnjden. 
Fil'0-plu-ma'ceous  (fTl'S-plii-nia'shas),  a.     (Zool.) 
H.Tviug  tho  structure  of  a  filoplume. 

Fil'o-plume  (fil'ft-plum),  ».  [L.  ■/Hum  a  thread -|- 
pluma  a  soft  feather.]  (Zoiil.)  A  hairlike  feather;  a 
feather  witli  a  slender  scape  and  without  a  web  in  most 
or  .all  of  its  length. 
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Filose'  (filos'),  a.  [L.  filum  a  thread.]  Terminating 
in  a  tlireadlike  process. 

Fll'ter  (f  il'ter),  n.  [F.  filtre,  the  same  word  as  feutre 
felt,  LL.  filtrum,  J'elirum,  felt,  fulled  wool,  this  being 
used  for  straining  liquors.  See  Fedtee.]  Any  porous 
substance,  as  cloth,  paper,  sand,  or  charcoal,  tlurough 
which  water  or  other  liquid  may  be  passed  to  cleanse  it 
from  the  solid  or  impure  matter  held  in  suspension ;  a 
chamber  or  device  containing  such  substance ;  a  strainer  ; 
■also,  a  similar  device  for  purifying  air. 

Filter  bed,  a  pond,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  filter  com- 
posed of  sand  and  gravel.—  Filter  gallery,  an  underground 
gallery  or  tunnel,  alongside  of  a  stream,  to  collect  the 
water  that  filters  through  the  intervening  sand  and  grav- 
•el ;  —  called  also  injiUvution  gallerij. 

Fil'ter,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Filtered  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Filtering.]  [Cf.  F.  Jiltrer.  See  Felteb,  re., 
and  cf.  FiLTKATE.]  To  purify  or  defecate,  as  water  or 
other  liquid,  by  causing  it  to  pass  through  a  filter. 

Filtering  paper,  or  Filter  paper,  a  porous  unsized  paper, 
for  filtering. 

Fil'ter,  V.  i.    To  pass  through  a  filter ;  to  percolate. 

Fil'ter,  n.     Same  as  Philter. 

FUth  (f  iltli),  n.  [OE.  jilthe,  fultSe,  AS.  fyltS,  fr.  Jul 
foul ;  akin  to  OHG.  Juiida  filth.   See  Foul,  and  cf.  File.] 

1.  Foul  matter ;  anything  that  soils  or  defiles ;  dirt ; 
nastiuess. 

2.  Anything  that  sullies  or  defiles  the  moral  charac- 
ter ;  CO' ruption ;  pollution. 

To  purify  the  soul  from  the  dross  and  filth  of  sensual  de- 
liglits.  Tillotson. 

Filth  disease  (Med.),  a  disease  supposed  to  be  due  to 
pollution  of  the  soil  or  water. 
Filth'i-ly  (-1-1S>),  adv.     In  a  filthy  maimer ;  foully. 
Fllth'1-ness,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  filthy. 
Let  us  cleanse  ourselves  from  all  fiUhiness  of  the  flesh  and 
spirit.  2  Cur.  vii.  1. 

2.  That  which  is  filthy,  or  makes  filthy ;   foulness ; 
pastiness  ;  corruption  ;  pollution ;  impurity. 
Carry  forth  the  Jitt/tiness  out  of  the  holy  place.  2  Chron.  xxix.  5. 
Fllth'y  (fil'thj^,   a.     \_Compar.    Filthiee   (-thi-er); 
superl.  FiLTHiEST.j    Defiled  with  filth,  whether  material 
or  moral ;   nasty  ;   dirty  ;   polluted  ;  foul ;  impure  ;  ob- 
scene.    "In  the/ftAy-mantled  pool."  S/iak. 
He  which  iaji/tfiif,  let  him  hejilt/ii/  still.    Rev.  xxii.  11. 
Syn.  —  Nasty ;  foul ;  dirty ;  squalid ;  unclean ;  sluttish ; 
gross ;  vulgar  ;  licentious.    See  Nasty. 

Fil'trate  (fil'trat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  FiLTEATED 
(-tra-ted)  ip.pr.  &  vb.  n.  FzLTRATiua  (-tra-ting).]  [Cf. 
i.L.  filtrare.  See  Filter.]  To  filter;  to  defecate,  as 
liquid,  by  straining  or  percolation.  Arbtdhnot. 

Fil'trate  (fil'trat),  re.  That  which  has  been  filtered  ; 
the  liquid  which  has  passed  through  the  filter  in  the  proc- 
ess of  filtration. 

Fil-tra'tion  (fil-tra'shtln),  re.  [CL'e.  filtration.']  The 
act  or  process  of  filtering  ;  the  mechanical  separation  of 
a  liqiiid  from  the  undissolved  particles  floating  in  it. 

Flm'ble,  n.,  or  Fim'ble  hemp'  (fTm'b'l  hemp').  [Cor- 
rupted from  female  hemp.]  Light  summer  hemp,  that 
bears  no  seed. 

II  Fimtri-a  (flm'brT-a),  n.  ;  pi.  Fimbria  (-e).  [L., 
fringe.  See  Fringe.]  {Anal.)  (a)  pi.  A  fringe,  or 
fringed  border.  (6)  A  baud  of  white  matter  bordering 
the  hippocampus  in  the  brain.  —  Fim1)rl-al  (-al),  a. 

Fim-brl-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  fimbriatus  fibrous,  fringed, 
fr.  fimbria  fiber,  frmge.  See  Fringe.]  Haviug  the  edge 
or  extremity  bordered  by  filiform  processes  thicker  than 
hairs  ;  fringed  ;  as,  the  fimbriate  petals  of  the  pink ;  the 
fimbriate  end  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

Flm'bri-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Fimbbiated  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  FiMBMATiNG.]    To  hem  ;  to  fringe.    Fuller. 
Fimljri-a'ted  (-a'ted),  a.  1.  Having  a  frmged  border; 
fimbriate. 

2.  (Her.)  Having  a  very  narrow  border  of  another 
tincture ;  —  said  esp.  of  an  ordinary  or  subordinary. 
Flm'brl-cate  (-kat),  a.  1.  Fringed  ;  jagged  ;  fimbriate. 
2.  (Zool. )  Fringed,  on  one  side  only,  by  long,  straight 
hairs,  as  the  antennse  of  certain  insects. 

Fin  (fin),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Finned  (find) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Finning.]  [Cf.  Foj  of  a  fish.]  To  carve  or  cut 
up,  as  a  chub. 

Fin, re.  [See Fine, re.]  End;  conclusion ;  object.  [Obs.] 
"  She  knew  eke  the^re  of  his  intent."  Chaucer. 

Fin,  re.  [OE.  finite,  fin,  AS.  finn  ;  akin  to  D.  vin,  G. 
&  Dan.  finne,  Sw.  fena,  L.  pinna,  penna,  a  wing,  feather. 
Cf.  Pen  a  feather.]  1.  (Zool.)  An  organ  of  a  fish,  con- 
sisting of  a  membrane  sup- 
ported by  rays,  or  little 
bony  or  cartilaginous  ossi- 
cles, and  serving  to  balance 
and  propel  it  in  the  water. 

t^^'Fishes  move  through 
the  water  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  caudal  fin  or  tail,  the  „. 

principal  office  of  the  other  ima. 

fins  being  to  balance  or  di-    1  Ventral ;  2  Anal ;  3  Caudal ; 
rect  the  body,  though  they       ^  ?''°*°'?M  *  '^"'^'  Dorsal ; 
are  also,  to  a  certam  extent,       '^  second  Dorsal, 
employed  in  producing  motion. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  membranous,  finlike,  swimming  organ, 
as  in  pteropod  and  heteropod  mollusks. 

3.  A  finlike  organ  or  attachment ;  a  part  of  an  object 
or  product  which  protrudes  like  a  fin,  as :  (a)  The  hand. 
[Slang]  (6)  (Com.)  A  blade  of  whalebone.  [Eng.]  Mc- 
Elrath.  (c)  (Mech.)  A  mark  or  ridge  left  on  a  casting 
at  the  junction  of  the  parts  of  a  mold,  (d)  (Mech.) 
The  thin  sheet  of  metal  squeezed  out  between  the  collars 
of  the  rolls  in  the  process  of  rolling.  Raymond,  (e) 
(Mech.)  A  feather;  a  spline. 

4.  A  finlike  appendage,  as  to  submarine  boats. 
Adipose  fin.    (Zool.)  See  under  Adipose,   a.  —  Fin  ray 

(Anat.),  one  of  the  hornlike,  cartilaginous,  or  bony, 
dermal  rods  which  form  the  skeleton  of  the  fins  of  fishes. 
—  Fin  whale  (Zool.),  a  finback.  —  Paired  fins  (Zool.),  the 


pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  corresponaing  to  the  fore  and 
hind  legs  of  the  higher  animals.  —  Unpaired,  or  Median, 
flns  (Zool.),  the  dorsal,  caudal,  and  anal  fins. 

Fin'a-ble  (lin'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Fine.]  Liable  or  sub- 
ject to  a  fine ;  as,  a  finable  person  or  offense.         Bacon. 

Fi'nal  (fl'nal),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.finalis,  fr.  fi7iis  bound- 
ary, limit,  end.  See  Finish.]  1.  Pertaining  to  the  end 
or  conclusion  ;  last ;  terminating  ;  ultimate  ;  as,  the  final 
day  of  a  school  term. 

Yet  despair  not  of  his ^"naZ  pardon.  Milton. 

2.  Conclusive  ;  decisive  ;  as,  a  final  judgment ;  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  brought  the  contest  to  a,  final  issue. 

3.  Respecting  an  end  or  object  to  be  gained  ;  respect- 
ing the  purpose  or  ultimate  end  in  view. 

Final  cause.    See  under  Cause. 

Syn.  — Final,  Conclusive,  Ultimate.  Final  is  now 
appropriated  to  that  which  brings  with  it  an  end  ;  as,  a 
final  adjustment;  the  Jinnl  judgment,  etc.  Conclusive 
implies  the  closuig  of  all  future  discussion,  negotiation, 
etc. ;  as,  a  conclusive  argiiment  or  fact ;  a  conclusive  ar- 
rangement. In  using  ultimate,  we  have  always  reference 
to  sometliing  earlier  or  prece'ding ;  as  when  we  say,  a 
temporary  reverse  may  lead  to  an  ultimate  triumph.  The 
statements  which  a  man  finally  makes  at  the  close  of  a 
negotiation  are  usuaUy  conclusive  as  to  his  ultimate  in- 
tentions and  designs. 

llFi-nale  (fe-na'la),  re.  [It.  See  Final.]  Close; 
termination  ;  as :  (a)  (Mus.)  The  last  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony, sonata,  concerto,  or  any  instrumental  composi- 
tion, (b)  The  last  composition  performed  in  any  act  of  an 
opera,  (c)  The  closing  part,  piece,  or  scene  in  any  pub- 
lic performance  or  exhibition. 

Fi-nal'1-ty  (f t-nSl't-ty),  n. ; pi.  Finalities  (-tiz).  [L. 
finalitas  the  being  last.]  1.  The  state  of  being  final,  fin- 
ished, or  complete  ;  a  final  or  conclusive  arrangement ;  a 
settlement.  Baxter. 

2.  The  relation  of  end  or  purpose  to  its  means.   Janet. 

Fi'nal-ly  (fl'nal-ly),  adv.  1.  At  the  end  or  conclu- 
sion ;  ultimately  ;  lastly  ;  as,  the  contest  was  long,  but 
the  Romans  _/?naH!/  conquered. 

Whom  patience^»a7?f/ must  crown.  Milton. 

2.  Completely ;  beyond  recovery. 

Not  any  house  of  noble  English  in  Ireland  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed or  Jinallif  rooted  out.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Fi-nance'  (f I-nans'),  n,  [F.,  fr.  LL.  financia  payment 
of  money,  money,  fr.  finare  to  pay  a  fine  or  subsidy  (cf. 
OF.  finer  to  finish,  furnish,  pay),  fr.  L.  finis  end.  See 
Fine,  re.,  Finish.]  1.  The  income  of  a  ruler  or  of  a  state ; 
revenue ;  public  money  ;  sometimes,  the  income  of  an 
individual ;  often  used  in  the  plural  for  funds  ;  available 
money ;  resources. 

All  t\ie  Jinayices  or  revenues  of  the  imperial  crown.    Bacon. 

2.  The  science  of  raising  and  expending  the  public 
revenue.    "  Versed  in  the  details  oi  finance."  Macaulay. 

Fi-nan'cial  (fl-nSn'shal),  a.  Pertaining  to  finance. 
"  Our  financial  and  commercial  system."         Macaulay. 

Fi-nan'clal-lst,  re.     A  financier. 

Fi-nan'cial-ly,  adv.     In  a  financial  manner.      Burke. 

Fin'an-Cier'  (ftn'Sn-ser' ;  277),  n.     [Cf.  F.  financier.] 

1.  One  charged  with  the  administration  of  finance  ; 
an  officer  who  administers  the  public  revenue  ;  a  treas- 
urer. Burke. 

2.  One  skilled  in  financial  operations ;  one  acquainted 
with  money  matters. 

Fln'an-cier',  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Financiered  (-serd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  FiNANClESiNO.]  To  conduct  financial  op- 
erations. 

Fin'a-ry  (fin'i-rjr),  re.  (Iron  Works)    See  Finery. 

Fi'na-tlve  (fi'na-tl v),  a.  Conclusive  ;  decisive ;  defini- 
tive ;  final.     [Obs.]  Greene  (1593). 

Fln'back'  (fin'bSk'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  whale  of  the 
genera  Sibbaldius,  Balsenoptera,  and  allied  genera,  of  the 
family  Balsnopteridse,  characterized  by  a  prominent  fin 
on  the  back.  The  common  finbacks  of  the  New  Eng- 
land coast  are  Sibbaldius  tectirostris  and  S. 
tuberosus. 


Pacific  Finback  (Tlalsenoptera  velifera). 

Finch  (finch),  re.  ;  pi.  Finches  (-ez).  [AS.  fine  ;  akin 
to  D.  vink,  OHG.  fincho,  G.  fink  ;  cf.  W.  pine  a  finch ; 
also  E.  spink.]  (Zool.)  A  small  singing  bird  of  many 
genera  and  species,  belonging  to  the  family  Fringillidx. 

^W^  The  word  is  often  used  in  composition,  as  in  chaf- 
ftnch,  goldfinch,  grassfinch,  ■pinefinch,  etc. 

Bramble  finch.  See  Beambling.  —  Canary  finch,  the  ca- 
nary bird.  —  Copper  finch.  See  Chaffinch.  —  Diamond 
finch.  See  under  Diamond.  —  Finch  faicon  (Zool.),  one  of 
several  very  small  East  Indian  falcons  of  the  genus 
Hierar.  —  To  pull  a  finch,  to  swindle  an  ignorant  or  unsus- 
pecting person.  [Obs.]  "Privily  a  finch  eke  could  he 
pull."  Chaucer. 

Flnchliackecl'  (-bSkf),  a.  Streaked  or  spotted  on 
the  back  ;  —  said  of  cattle. 

Finched  (f  incht),  a.    Same  as  Finchbacked. 

Find  (find),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Found  (found)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  FrNDiNG.]  [AS.  findan  ;  akin  to  D.  vinden, 
OS.  &  OHG.  findan,  G  finden,  Dan.  finde,  Icel.  &  Sw. 
finna,  Goth,  finpan;  and  perh.  to  L.  petere  to  seek, 
Gr.  n-OTTetv  to  fall,  Skr.  pat  to  fall,   fly,  E.  petition.] 

1.  To  meet  with,  or  light  upon,  accidentally ;  to  gain 
the  first  sight  or  knowledge  of,  as  of  something  new,  or 
unknown ;  hence,  to  fall  in  with,  as  a  person. 

Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  1  found 
This  paper,  thus  sealed  up.  Shak. 

In  woods  and  forests  thou  axt  found.  CowUy, 

2.  To  leam  by  experience  or  trial ;  to  perceive ;  to 
experience  ;  to  discover  by  the  intellect  or  the  feelings  ; 
to  detect ;  to  feel.     "  I  find  you  passing  gentle."    Shak. 

The  torrid  zone  is  no-w  found  habitable.  Cowley. 


3.  To  come  upon  by  seeking ;  as,  to  find  eomethiug 
lost,  (a)  To  discover  by  sounding  ,  as,  to  find  bottom. 
(b)  To  discover  by  study  or  experiment  directed  to  an 
object  or  end  ;  as,  water  is  /OMnd  to  be  a  compound  sub- 
stance, (c)  To  gain,  as  the  object  of  desire  or  effort ;  as, 
to  find  leisure  ;  to  find  time  ;  to  find  means,  (d)  To 
attain  to ;  to  arrive  at ;  to  acquire. 

Seek,  and  ye  shall  find.  Matt.  vii.  V. 

Every  mountain  now  hath/ownd  a  tongue.        Byron. 

4.  To  provide  for  ;  to  supply  ;  to  furnish ;  as,  to J?red 
food  for  workmen  ;  he  finds  his  nephew  in  money. 

Wages  £14  and  aX\  found.         London  Tima. 
Nothing  a  day  and  find  yourself.  Dickens. 

5.  To  arrive  at,  as  a  conclusion  ;  to  determine  as  true ; 
to  establish  ;  as,  to  find  a  verdict ;  to  find  a  true  biU  (of 
indictment)  against  an  accused  person. 

To  find  his  title  with  some  shows  of  truth.        Shak. 

To  find  out,  to  detect  (a  thief) ;  to  discover  (a  secret) ; 
to  solve  or  unriddle  (a  parable  or  enigma) ;  to  under- 
stand.  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  ^red  o«<  God  ?  "  Job 
XI.  7.  We  do  hope  <o/?)d  o«(  all  your  tricks."  Milton. 
—  To  find  fault  with,  to  blame  ;  to  censure.  —  To  find  one's 
self,  to  be ;  to  fare  ;  —  often  used  in  speaking  of  health ; 
as,  how  do  you  find  yourself  this  morning  ? 

Find  (find),  V.  i.  (Law)  To  determine  an  issue  of  fact, 
and  to  declare  such  a  determination  to  a  court ;  as,  the 
jury /red  for  the  plaintiff.  Burrill. 

Find,  n.  Anything  found ;  a  discov  ery  of  anything 
valuable ;  especially,  a  deposit,  discovered  by  archaeolo- 
gists, of  objects  of  prehistoric  or  unknown  origin. 

Find'a-hle  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  found  ;  dis- 
coverable.    .  Fuller. 

Find'er  (find'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  wliich,  finds ; 
specifically  (Astron.),  a  small  telescope  of  low  power  and 
large  field  of  view,  attached  to  a  larger  telescope,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  an  object  more  readily. 

Flnd'fault'  (-falf ),  n.     A  censurer  or  caviler.    [Obs.') 

Find'fault'ing,  a.  Apt  to  censure  or  cavil ;  fault- 
finding; captious.     [Obs.]  'Whitlock. 

Find'lng,  re.  1.  That  which  is  found,  come  upon,  or 
provided  ;  esp.  (pi.),  that  which  a  journeyman  artisan 
finds  or  provides  for  himself,  as  tools,  trimming?,  etc. 

When  a  man  hath  been  laboring  ...  in  the  deep  mines  of 
knowledge,  hath  fuxnished  out  his  findings  in  all  their  equi- 
page. Milton. 

2.  Support ;  maintenance ;  that  which  is  provided  for 
one ;  expense ;  provision. 

3.  (Law)  The  result  of  a  judicial  examination  or  in- 
quiry, especially  into  some  matter  of  fact ;  a  verdict ;  as, 
fh^  finding  of  a  jury.  Burrill. 

After  his  inen^ez  finding  and  his  rent.        Chaucer. 
Fln'dy  (f in'dy),  i.     [AS.  findig  heavy  ;  cf.  Dan.  fyn- 
dig  strong,  energetical,  fynd  strength,  energy,  empha- 
sis.]    Full ;  heavy  ;  firm ;  solid  ;  substantial.     [06«.] 
A  cold  May  and  a  windy 
Makes  the  barn  fat  und  findy.       Old  Proverb. 
Fine  (fin),  a.    [Compar.  Finer  (-er) ;  superl.  Fin- 
est.]     [F.  fin,  fr.  LL.  finus  fine,  pure,  fr.  L.  finire  to 
finish;  cf.  fimhis,  p.  p.,  finished,  completed  (hence  the 
sense    accomj  lished,    perfect).       See    Finish,    and    cf. 
Finite.]     1.  Finished;  brought  to  perfection;  refined; 
hence,  free  from  impurity  ;    excellent ;    superior ;    ele- 
gant ;  worthy  of  admiration  ;  accomplished  ;  beautiful. 
The  gain  thereof  [is  better]  than  fine  gold.    Prov.  iii.  14. 
A  cup  of  wine  that 's  brisk  and^nc.  Shak. 

Not  only  th&  finest  gentleman  of  his  time,  but  one  of  the/rneaf 
scholars.  Felton. 

To  soothe  the  sick  bed  of  so  fine  a  being  [Keats].    Zeigh  Hunt. 

2.  Aiming  at  show  or  effect ;  loaded  with  ornament ; 
overdressed  or  overdecorated ;  showy. 

He  gratified  them  with  occasional . . .  fine  writing.  31.  Ai~nold. 

3.  Nice  ;  delicate ;  subtle  ;  exquisite ;  artful ;  skill' 
ful ;  dexterous. 

The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  ^ne.'  Pope. 

The  nicest  and  most  delicate  touches  of  satire  consist  in  fint 

raillery.  Dryaen. 

He  has  as  fine  a  hand  at  picking  a  pocket  as  a  woman.  T.  Gray. 

4.  Not  coarse,  gross,  or  heavy ;  as :  (a)  Not  gross ; 
subtile  ;  thin  ;  tenuous. 

The  eye  standeth  in  the /ner  medium  and  the  object  in  the 
grosser.  Bacon, 

(b)  Not  coarse  ;  comminuted ;  in  small  particles ;  as,  fine 
sand  or  fiour.  (e)  Not  thick  or  heavy ;  slender ;  filmy ; 
as,  a  fine  thread,  (d)  Thin ;  attenuate  ;  keen  ;  as,  a  fine 
edge,  (e)  Made  of  fine  materials ;  light ;  delicate ;  as, 
fine  linen  or  silk. 

5.  Having  (such)  a  proportion  of  pure  metal  in  its 
composition ;  as,  coins  nine  tenths  fine. 

6.  (Used  ironically.) 

Ye  have  made  a^ne  hand,  fellows.  Shak. 

JJ^p"  Fine  is  often  compounded  with  participles  and 
adjectives,  modifying  them  adverbially ;  as,  fine-drawn, 
^ne-f eatured,  fine-grained,  fine-apoken,  fine-spun,  etc. 

Fine  arch  (Glass  Making),  the  smaller  fritting  furnace 
of  a  glasshouse.  Knight.  —  Fine  arts.  See  the  Note  under 
Aet.  —  Fine  cut,  fine  cut  tobacco ;  a  kind  of  chewing 
tobacco  cut  up  into  ehreds.  —  Fine  goods,  woven  fabrics 
of  fine  texture  and  quality.  McElrath.  —  Fine  stuff,  lime, 
or  a  mixture  of  lime,  plaster,  etc.,  used  as  material  for 
the  finishing  coat  in  plastering  —  To  sail  fine  (Naut.),  to 
sail  as  close  to  the  wind  as  possible. 

Syn.  —  Fine,  Beautiful.  When  used  as  a  word  of 
praise,  fine  (being  opposed  to  coarse)  denotes  no  "  ordi- 
nary thing  of  its  kind."  It  is  not  as  strong  as  beautiful, 
in  reference  to  the  single  attribute  implied  in  the  latter 
term  ;  but  when  we  speak  of  a  fine  woman,  we  include 
a  greater  variety  of  particulars,  viz.,  all  the  qualities 
which  become  a  woman,  —  breeding,  sentiment,  tact, 
etc.  The  term  is  equally  comprehensive  when  we  spea^ 
of  a  fine  garden,  landscape,  horse,  poem,  etc. ;  and, 
though  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  objects,  the  word 
has  still  a  very  definite  sense,  denoting  a  high  degree  of 
characteristic  excellence. 

Fine,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fined  (find) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
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n.  FnjiNQ.     [From  Fine,  a.]    1.  To  make  fine;  to  re- 
fine ;  to  purify ;  to  clarify ;  as,  to  fine  wine ;  to  fine  gold. 
It  hath  bQen  Jined  and  refined  by  .  .  .  learned  men.    hobbes, 

2.  To  make  less  coarse ;  as,  to  fine  grass.     [Ofo.] 

Mortimer. 

3.  To  change  by  fine  gradations;  as  {Naut.),  to  fine 
down  a  ship's  lines,  to  diminish  her  lines  gradually. 

I  often  6ate  at  home 
On  evenings,  watching  liow  t.\\Gy  fined  tlieniselvea 
With  gradual  conscience  to  a  perfect  niglit.       Browning. 

Fine  (fin),  n.  [O'E.fin,  L.  finis  end,  also  in  LL.,  a  final 
agreement  or  concord  between  the  lord  and  his  vassal ;  a 
sum  of  money  paid  at  the  end,  so  as  to  make  an  end  of  a 
transaction,  suit,  or  prosecution  ;  mulct ;  penalty  ;  cf. 
OF.  fin  end,  settlement,  F.  fin  end.  See  Finish,  and  cf. 
Finance.]  1.  End;  conclusion;  termination;  extinc- 
tion. [04s.]  "To  see  their  fatal /ne."  Spenser. 
Is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines  ?  Shak. 

2.  A  sum  of  money  paid  as  the  settlement  of  a  claim, 
or  by  way  of  terminating  a  matter  in  dispute  ;  especially, 
a  payment  of  money  imposed  upon  a  party  as  a  punish- 
ment for  an  offense  ;  a  mulct. 

3.  (^Law)  (a)  {Feudal  Late)  A  final  agreement  con- 
cerning lands  or  rents  between  persons,  as  the  lord  and 
his  vassal.  Spelman.  (6)  (Eng.  Law)  A  sum  of  money 
or  price  paid  for  obtaining  a  benefit,  favor,  or  privilege, 
as  for  admission  to  a  copyhold,  or  for  obtaining  or  re- 
newing a  lease. 

Fine  for  alienation  (Feudal  Law),  a  sum  of  money  paid 
to  the  lord  by  a  tenant  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  make 
over  his  land  to  another.  Burrill.  —  Fine  of  lands,  a  spe- 
cies of  conveyance  in  the  form  of  a  fictitious  suit  compro- 
mised or  terminated  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  pre- 
vious owner  that  such  land  was  the  right  of  the  other  party. 
Burrill.  See  Concord,  ?i. ,  4.  —  In  fine,  in  conclusion  ;  by 
way  of  termination  or  summing  up. 

Fine,  V.  t.  [From  Fine,  ra.]  To  impose  a  pecuniary 
penalty  upon  for  an  offense  or  breach  of  law  ;  to  set 
a  fine  on  by  judgment  of  a  court ;  to  punish  by  fine ;  to 
mulct ;  as,  the  trespassers  were  fined  ten  dollars. 
Fine,  f .  «.  To  pay  a  fine.  See  Fine,  ?i.,  3  (6).  [iJ.] 
Wen  fined  for  the  king's  ffood  will ;  or  that  he  would  remit 
his  anger  ;  women  ^«e(/ for  leave  to  marry.  Hallam. 

Fine,  V.  t.  &  i.  [OF.  finer,  F.  finir.  See  Finish,  v.  «.] 
To  finish  ;  to  cease,  or  to  cause  to  cease.     [06s.] 

Flne'draW  (fiu'dra'),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  FiNE- 
DKAWN  (-dran')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Finedrawing.]  To  sew 
Tip,  as  a  rent,  so  nicely  that  the  seam  is  not  perceived  ; 
to  renter.  Marryat. 

Flne'draWer  (-dra'er),  n.     One  who  finedraws. 

FIne'drawn'  (fln'dran'),  a.  Drawn  out  with  too 
jnuch  subtilty ;  overnice  ;  as,  finedrawn  speculations. 

Fl-neer'  (fi-ner'),  ■;;.  i.  To  run  in  debt  by  getting 
goods  made  up  in  a  way  unsuitable  for  the  use  of  others, 
and  then  threatening  not  to  take  them  except  on  credit, 
[i?.]  Goldsmith. 

Fl-neer',  v.  t.     To  veneer. 

Flne'Iess  (fin'les),  a.  [Fine  end  -f-  -less.}  Endless  ; 
boundless.     [OSs.]  Shak. 

Fine'ly,  adv.    In  a  fine  or  finished  manner. 

Fine'ness,  n.  [From  Fine,  a.]  1.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  fine. 

2.  Freedom  from  foreign  matter  or  alloy  ;  clearness  ; 
T)urity  ;  as,  the  fineness  of  liquor. 

The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargef  ul  fashion.     Shak. 

3.  The  proportion  of  pure  silver  or  gold  in  jewelry, 
bullion,  or  coins. 

(5^°'  The  fineness  of  United  States  coin  is  nine  tenths, 
ithat  of  English  gold  coin  is  eleven  twelfths,  and  that  of 
English  silver  coin  is  ft,%. 

4.  Keenness  or  sharpness ;  as,  the  fineness  of  a  needle's 
•point,  or  of  the  edge  of  a  blade. 

Fln'er  (fln'er),  n.     One  who  fines  or  purifies. 
Fln'er-y  (fiu'er-y),  n.    1.  Fineness ;  beauty.     [06s.] 
Don't  choose  your  place  of  study  by  the  finery  of  the  pros- 
pects. /.  Watts. 

2.  Ornament ;  decoration ;  especially,  excessive  deco- 
ration ;  showy  clothes  ;  jewels. 

Her  mistress'  cast-oft  finert/.    F.  W.  Robertson. 

3.  [Cf.  Refinery  ]  {Iron  Works)  A  charcoal  hearth 
■or  furnace  for  the  conversion  of  ca.st  iron  into  wrought 
iron,  or  into  iron  suitable  for  puddling. 

Fine'spun'  (fTn'sptin'),  a.  Spun  so  as  to  be  fine  ; 
drawn  to  a  fine  thread ;  attenuated  ;  hence,  unsubstan- 
tial; visionary;  as, /nespan  theories. 

Fl'nesse' (fe'ngs' or  fi-nes'),  M.  [F.,  fr.  7?re  fine.  See 
I'iNB,  a.]  1.  Subtilty  of  contrivance  to  gain  a  point ;  ar- 
tifice ;  stratagem. 

This  is  the  artificialest  piece  of  finesse  to  persuade  men  into 
Jlavery.  Milton. 

2.  ( Whist  Playing)  The  act  of  finessing.  See  1'inesse, 
V.  i.,  1. 

Fi-nesse'  (fi-nes'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Finessed 
(-ngsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Finessino.]  1.  To  use  artifice 
or  stratagem.  Goldsmith. 

2.  ( Whist  Playing)  To  attempt,  when  second  or  third 
player,  to  make  a  lower  card  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
higher,  when  an  intermediate  card  is  out,  risking  the 
chance  of  its  being  held  by  the  opponent  yet  to  play. 

Flne'stlU'  (fJn'sttl'),  v.  t.  To  distill,  as  spirit  from 
molasses  or  some  saccharine  preparation. 

Flne'Still'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  finestills. 

Fln'ew  (ffn'u),  n.    [See  Fenowed.]    Moldiness.    [iJ.] 

Fln'Hsh'  (fln'ftsh'),  n.  {Zool.)  {a)  A  finback  whale. 
(b){pl.)  True  iish,  as  distinguished  from  shellfish. 

JFln'foot' (-ffiot'),  ra.  {Zool.)  A  South  American  bird 
{Heliornis  fuUca)  allied  to  the  grebes.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  several  related  species  of  the  genus  Podica. 

Fln'-fOOt'ea,  a.  {Zool.)  {a)  Having  palmate  feet. 
'(6)  Having  lobate  toes,  as  the  coot  and  grebe. 

Fln'ger  (ftn'ger),  n.  [AS.  finger  ;  akin  to  D.  vitiger, 
•OS.  &  OYIG.  fingar,  G.  finger,  Icel.  fingr,  Sw.  &  Dan. 


finger,  Goth,  figgrs;  of  unknown  origin;  perh.  akin  to 
E.  J'ang.J  X.  One  of  the  five  terminating  members  of 
the  hand  ;  a  digit :  esp.,  one  of  the  four  extremities  of 
the  hand,  other  than  the  thumb. 

2.  Anything  that  does  the  work  of  a  finger ;  as,  the 
pointer  of  a  clock,  watch,  or  other  registering  machine , 
especially  {Mech.)  a  small  projecting  rod,  wire,  or  piece, 
which  is  brought  into  contact  with  an  object  to  effect, 
direct,  or  restrain  a  motion. 

3.  The  breadth  of  a  finger,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the 
hand ;  a  measure  of  nearly  an  inch ;  also,  the  length  of  a 
finger,  a  measure  in  domestic  use  in  the  United  States, 
of  about  four  and  a  half  inches  or  one  eighth  of  a  yard. 

A  piece  of  steel  three  fingers  thick.    £p.  il'ilkins. 

4.  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  fingers,  as  in  playing  upon  a 
musical  instrument.     [iJ.] 

She  has  a  good  finger.  Busby. 

Ear  finger,  the  little  finger.  —  Finger  alphabet.  See 
Dactylology.  —  Finger  bar,  the  horizontal  bar,  carrying 
slotted  spikes,  or  fingers,  tlirough  which  the  vibratory 
knives  of  mowing  and  reaping  machines  play.  —  Finger 
board  (3/;; s.),  the  part  of  a  stringed  instrument  against 
which  the  fingers  press  the  strings  to  vary  the  tone  ;  the 
keyboard  of  a  piano,  organ,  etc. ;  manual.  —  Finger  bowl 
or  glass,  a  bowl  or  glass  basin  to  hold  water  for  rinsing 
the  fingers  at  table.  —  Finger  flower  (Bot.),  the  foxglove. 
—  Finger  grass  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  grass  (Panj'cKm  sangui- 
nale)  with  slender  radiating  spikes  ;  common  crab  grass. 
See  Craft  gi-ass,  under  Crae.  —  Finger  nut,  a  fiy  nut 
or  thumb  nut.  —  Finger  plate,  a  strip  of  metal,  glass, 
etc.,  to  protect  a  pamted  or  polished  door  from  finger 
marks.  —  Finger  post,  a  guide  post  bearing  an  index  fin- 
ger. —  Finger  reading,  reading  printed  in  relief  so  as  to 
be  sensible  to  the  touch;  — so  made  for  the  blind.  — Fin- 
ger shell  (Zo'dl.),  a  manne  shell  (Pholas  dactiilu.<:)  re- 
sembling a  finger  in  form.  —  Finger  sponge  (Zool.),  a 
sponge  having  finger-shaped  lobes,  or  branches.  —  Finger 
stall,  a  cover  or  shield  for  a  finger.  —  Finger  steel,  a  steel 
instrument  for  whetting  a  currier's  knife. 

To  burn  one's  fingers.  See  under  B0RN.  —  To  have  a  finger 
In,  to  be  concerned  in.  [Colloq.]  —  To  have  at  one's  fingers' 
ends,  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with.     [Colloq.] 

Fln'ger  (fin'ger),  11.  t.  [imp.  & ^. p.  Fingered  (-gerd); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fingering.]  1.  To  touch  with  the  fin- 
gers ;  to  handle ;  to  meddle  with. 

Let  the  papers  lie  ; 
You  would  be  fingering  them  to  anger  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  touch  lightly ;  to  toy  with. 

3.  {Mus.)  (a)  To  perform  on  an  instrument  of  music. 
(6)  To  mark  the  notes  of  (a  piece  of  music)  so  as  to 
guide  the  fingers  in  playing. 

4.  To  take  thievishly  ;  to  pilfer  ;  to  purloin.        SJiak. 

5.  To  execute,  as  any  delicate  work. 

Fln'ger,  v.  i.  {3Ius.)  To  use  the  fingers  in  playing  on 
an  instrument.  ~ 

Fln'gered  (-gerd),  a.     1.  Having  fingers. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  leaflets  like  fingers  ;  digitate. 

3.  {Mus.)  Marked  with  figures  designating  which  fin- 
ger should  be  used  for  each  note. 

Fin'ger-er  (-ger-er),  n.     One  who  fingers  ;  a  pilferer. 
Fin'ger-ing,  n.     1.  The  act  or  process  of  handling  or 
touching  with  the  fingers. 

The  mere  sight  and  fingering  of  money.  Grew. 

2.  The  manner  of  using  the  fingers  in  playing  or  strik- 
ing the  keys  of  an  instrument  of  music  ;  movement  or 
management  of  the  fingers  in  playing  on  a  musical  in- 
strument, in  typewriting,  etc. 

3.  The  marking  of  the  notes  of  a  piece  of  music  to 
guide  or  regulate  the  action  or  use  of  the  fingers. 

4.  Delicate  work  made  with  the  fingers.    .       Spenser. 
Fin'ger-ling  (-ling),  n.     [Fniger  -J-  -ling.~\     {Zool.) 

A  young  salmon.     See  Parr. 

Fin'gle-fan'gle  (fin'g'l-fSn'g'l),  n.  [From  /angle.'] 
A  trifle.     [Low']  Hudibras. 

II  Fin'grl-go  (fin'grt-go),  n. ;  pi.  Fingrigos  (-goz). 
[So  called  in  Jamaica.]  {Bot.)  A  prickly,  climbing  shrub 
of  the  genus  Pisonia.     The  fruit  is  a  kind  of  berry. 

Fin'-i-al  (f  in'i-al),  n.  [L.  finire  to  finish,  end.  See 
Finish.]  {Arch.)  The  knot  or  bunch  of 
foliage,  or  foliated  ornament,  that  forms 
the  upper  extremity  of  a  piimacle  in 
Gothic  architecture  ;  sometimes,  the  pin- 
nacle itself. 

Fln'1-cal  (-kal),  a.  [From  Fine,  a.] 
Affectedly  fine ;  ovemice  ;  unduly  partic- 
ular; fastidious.     "  Finical  tB.ste." 

Wordsworth. 

The  gross  style  consists  in  giving  no  detail, 
tiie  finical  in  giving  nothing  else.  Hazlitt. 

Syn.  —  Finical,  Spruce,  Foppish.  These 
words  are  applied  to  persons  who  are  studiously  desirous 
to  cultivate  finery  of  appearance.  One  who  is  spruce  is 
elaborately  nice  in  dress  ;  one  who  \s  finical  shows  his  af- 
fectation in  language  and  manner  as  well  as  in  dress ;  one 
who  is  foppish  distinguishes  himself  bv  going  to  the  ex- 
treme of  the  fashion  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes,  by  the  taw- 
driness  of  his  ornaments,  and  by  the  ostentation  of  his 
manner.  '/  A  finical  gentleman  clips  his  words  and  screws 
his  body  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible,  to  give  him- 
self the  air  of  a  delicate  person ;  aspruce  gentleman  strives 
not  to  have  a  fold  wrong  in  his  frill  or  cravat,  nor  a  hair 
of  his  head  to  lie  amiss  ;  a  foppish  gentleman  seeks  . . . 
to  render  himself  distinguished  for  finery."  Crabb. 
— Fin'1-cal-ly,  arff.  —  Fln'1-cal-ness,  n. 

Fln'i-cal'1-ty  (-kSl'I-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  being  fin- 
ical ;  finicalness. 

Fln'lcll-ing  (fin'ik-Tng),  Fln'lck-y,  a.  Finical ;  un- 
duly particular.     [Colloq.'] 

Fl-nll'lc  (fi-nifik  or  fi-),  n.  ['L.  finis  end  +facere 
to  make.]     A  limiting  element  or  quality.     [E.] 

The  essential ,^H?/?c  in  the  form  of  the  finite.    Coleridge. 

Fln'l-fy  (fin'i-fi  or  fin'-),  v.  t.  [Fine,  a.  -f  -fy.J  To 
make  fine ;  to  dress  finically.     [06s.] 

Hath  60  pared  and  finified  them  [his  feet].    B.  Jomon. 

Fin'i-kln  (fln'T-kTn),  a.     [Fine,  a.  -)-  -kin.'\     Precise 
[Colloq.']  Smart. 


Finial. 


in  trifles  ;  idly  busy.     [Colloq.] 


Fln'lng  (fining),  n.    1.  The  act  of  imposing  a  fine. 

2.  The  process  of  fining  or  refining ;  clarification ;  also 
{Metal.),  the  conversion  of  cast  iron  into  iron  suitable 
for  puddling,  in  a  hearth  or  charcoal  fire. 

3.  That  which  is  used  to  refine  ;  especially,  a  prepara- 
tion of  isinglass,  gelatin,  etc.,  for  clarifying  beer. 

Fining  pot,  a  vessel  in  which  metals  are  refined. 

Prov.  xvii.  3. 

II  Fl'nlS  (fi'nis),  n.  [L.]  An  end  ;  conclusion.  It  is 
often  placed  at  the  end  of  a  book. 

Fln'iSh  (f in'ish),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Finished  (-Tsht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Finishing.]  [F.  finir  (with  a  stem  fi- 
niss-  in  several  forms,  whence  E.  -ish  ;  see  -ish),  f r.  L. 
finire  to  limit,  finish,  end,  f r.  finis  boundary,  limit,  end ; 
perh.  for  fidnis,  and  akin  to  findere  to  cleave,  E.  fis- 
sure.] 1.  To  arrive  at  the  end  of  ;  to  bring  to  an  end ; 
to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  make  an  end  of ;  to  terminate. 
And  heroically  hath  finished 
A  lite  heroic.  Milton. 

2.  To  bestow  the  last  required  labor  upon ;  to  com- 
plete ;  to  bestow  the  utmost  possible  labor  upon ;  to  per- 
fect ;  to  accomplish ;  to  polish. 

Syn.  —  To  end ;  terminate ;  close ;  conclude ;  com- 
plete ;  accomplish ;  perfect. 

Fln'lsh,  V.  i.     1.  To  come  to  an  end  ;  to  terminate. 

His  days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time.  Shak. 

2.  To  end  ;  to  die.     [P.]  Shak. 

Fin'ish,  n.  1.  That  which  finishes,  puts  an  end  to, 
or  perfects. 

2.  {A7-ch.)  The  joiner  work  and  other  finer  work  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  a  building,  especially  of  the 
interior.    See  Inside  finish,  and  Outside  finish. 

3.  {Fine  Arts)  {a)  The  labor  required  to  give  final 
completion  to  any  work  of  art ;  hence,  minute  detail, 
careful  elaboration,  or  the  like.  (6)  See  Finishing  coat, 
under  Finishing. 

4.  The  result  of  completed  labor,  as  on  the  surface  of 
an  object ;  manner  or  style  of  finishing ;  as,  a  rough, 
dead,  or  glossy  finish  given  to  cloth,  stone,  metal,  etc. 

5.  Completion  ;  —  opposed  to  start,  or  beginning. 
Fin'ished  (f  in'Isht),  a.  Polished  to  the  highest  degree 

of  excellence ;  complete  ;  perfect ;  as,  a  finished  poem  ; 
s,  finished  education. 

Finished  work  (Much.),  work  that  is  made  smooth  or 
polished,  though  not  necessarily  completed. 

Fln'ish-er  (f In'Tsh-er),  n.  1.  One  who  finishes,  puts 
an  end  to,  completes,  or  perfects ;  esp.  used  in  the  trades, 
as  in  hatting,  weaving,  etc.,  for  the  workman  who  gives 
a  finishing  touch  to  the  work,  or  any  part  of  it,  and 
brings  it  to  perfection. 

O  prophet  of  glad  tidings,  finisher 

Of  utmost  hope  I  Milton. 

2.  Something  that  gives  the  finisliing  touch  to,  or  set- 
tles, anything.     [Colloq.] 

Fln'ish-ing,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  completing  or  per- 
fecting ;  the  final  work  upon  or  ornamentation  of  a  thing. 

Fln'ish-ing,  a.  Tending  to  complete  or  to  render  fit 
for  the  market  or  for  use. 

Finishing  coat,  (a)  (Plastering)  The  final  coat  of  plas- 
tering applied  to  walls  and  ceilings,  usually  white  and 
rubbed  smooth.  (6)  (Painting)  The  final  coat  of  paint, 
usually  differently  mixed  and  applied  from  the  others.  — 
Finishing  press,  a  machine  for  pressing  fabrics.  —  Fin- 
ishing rolls  (Iron  Working),  the  rolls  of  a  train  which  re- 
ceive the  bar  from  the  roughing  rolls,  and  reduce  it  to  its 
finished  shape.    Raymond. 

Fl'nite  (fi'nit),  a.  [L.  finitus,  p.  p.  of  finire.  See 
Finish,  and  cf.  Fine,  a.]  Having  a  limit ;  limited  in 
quantity,  degree,  or  capacity ;  bounded  ;  —  opposed  to 
infinite;  as,  j^ntVe  number ;  finite  existence;  a,  finite  be- 
ing ;  a,  finite  mind  ;  finite  duration. 

Fl'nite-less,  a.    infinite.     [06s.]        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fi'nlte-ly,  adv.    In  a  finite  manner  or  degree. 

Fl'nite-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  finite. 

Fln'i-tude  (fin'i-tud),  n.  [L.  finire.  See  Finish.] 
Limitation.     [06s.]  Cheyne. 

Fln'land-er  (-15ud-er),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Finland. 

Fin'less,  a.    {Zo'dl.)  Destitute  of  fins. 

Fin'let  (fln'let),  n.  [Fin  -f  -let.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  little 
fin  ;  one  of  the  parts  of  a  divided  fin. 

Fin'like'  (f  in'lik'),  a.    Resembling  a  fin. 

Finn  (fin),  n.  A  native  of  Finland ;  one  of  the  Finns 
in  the  ethnological  sense.     See  Finns. 

Fin'nan  had'die  (f In'nan  hSd'di).  [See  Haddock.] 
Haddock  cured  in  peat  smoke,  originally  at  Fiudon 
(pron.  fin'an),  Scotland.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
other  kinds  of  smoked  haddock.  [Written  also  finnan 
haddock.] 

Finned  (find),  a.  Having  a  fin,  or  fins,  or  anything 
resembling  a  fin.  3Iortimer. 

Fin'ner  (f  in'ner),  m.     {Zo'dl.)  A  finback  whale. 

Finn'lc  (f  in'nTk),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Finns. 

Fln'nl-kln  (fin'nl-ktn),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  A  variety  of 
pigeon,  with  a  crest  somewhat  resembling  the  mane  of  a 
horse.     [Written  a\&o  finikin.] 

Flnn'ish  (f In'nTsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Finland, 
to  the  Finns,  or  to  their  language.  —  n.  A  Northern  Tu- 
ranian group  of  languages;  the  language  of  the  Finns. 

Finns  (finz),  n.  pi. .,-  sing.  Finn.  {Ethnol.)  (a)  Na- 
tives of  Finland  ;  Finlanders.  (6)  A  branch  of  the  Mon- 
golian race,  inhabiting  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe, 
including  the  Magyars,  Bulgarians,  Permians,  Lapps, 
and  Finlanders.     [Written  also  Fins.] 

Fln'ny  (f  in'nj),  a.  1.  {Zo'dl.)  Having,  or  abounding 
in,  fins,  as  fishes ;  pertaining  to  fishes. 

2.  Abounding  in  fishes. 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep.    Goldsmith. 

II  Pl-no'chl-0  (fl-uo'chl-S  ;  277),  n.  [It.  finocchio  iea- 
ne\,l,L.fenuc/um.  See  Fennel.]  (5o;.)  An  umbellif- 
erous plant  {Famictilnm  rf«/c'e)^ having  a  somewhat  tu- 
berous stem;  sweet  fennel.  The  blanched  stems  ore 
used  in  France  and  Italy  as  a  ouliuaiy  vegetable. 
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akin  to  Sw.  furu,  Icel. 


n  Pl'nOS  (fe'nos),  «.^Z.     [Sp.,  pi.,  fr. /?!0  fine.]    Sec- 
ond best  wool  from  Merino  sheep.  Gardner. 
rin'pike'   (fin'pik'),  n.     (2o'6l.)   The  bichir.      See 

CKOSSOPTERYSn. 

Fint  (f iut),  3d  pers.  sing.  pr.  of  Find,  for  findeth. 
\_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Fin'-toefl' (fln'tod'),  ffl.  (Zodl.)  Having  toes  connected 
by  a  membrane ;  palmiped ;  palmated  ;  also,  lobate. 

II  Fiord  (fySrd ;  iov  y  consonant,  §  272),  n.  [Dan.  & 
Norw.  fiord.  See  Fkith.]  A  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea,  pen- 
etrating between  high  banks  or  rocks,  as  on  the  coasts  of 
Norway  and  Alaska.     [Written  also  fjord.'] 

Fl'O-rin  (fi'6-rin),  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  fiothran  a  sort  of  grass.] 
(Bot.)  A  species  of  creeping  bent  grass  {Agrostis  alba)  ; 
—  called  also  florin  grass. 

Fl'0-rite  (fi'o-rit),  re.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  opal  oc- 
curring in  the  cavities  of  volcanic  tufa,  in  smooth  and 
shining  globular  and  botryoidal  masses,  having  a  pearly 
luster  ;  —  so  called  from  Flora,  in  Ischia. 

II  Flo'rl-tU're  (fyo're-too'ra),  n.  pi.  [It.,  pi.  otfloritura 
a  flowering.]  {3Ius.)  Little  flowers  of  ornament  intro- 
duced into  a  melody  by  a  singer  or  player. 

Flp'pen-ny  bit'  (flp'pen-ny  bit'  or  fTp'ni  bit'). 
[Corruption  of  five  penny  bit.]  The  Spanish  half  real, 
or  one  sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  —  so  called  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  adjacent  States.     [06s.] 

^g^  Before  the  act  of  Congress,  Feb.  21, 1857,  caused 
tlie  adoption  of  decimal  coins  and  the  withdrawal  of  for- 
eign comage  from  circulation,  this  com  passed  currently 
for  6i  cents,  and  was  called  in  New  England  a  fourpence 
ha'penny  or  fourpence  ;  in  New  ¥ork  a  sixpence  ;  in  Peun- 
Bylvania,  Virginia,  etc.,  a  flp ;  and  in  Louisiana,  a  pica/- 
yune. 

Flp'ple  (f  ip'p'l),  n.  [Perh.  f  r.  L.  fibula  a  clasp,  a  pin ; 
cf.  Prov.  E.  fible  a  stick  used  to  stir  pottage.]  A  stopper, 
as  in  a  wind  instrument  of  music.     [Ofo.]  Bacon. 

Fir  (fer),  re.  [Dan.  fyr,  fyrr 
Jura,  AS.  furh  in  /wj-Awudu  fir 
wood,  G.fohre,  OHG.  forha  pine, 
vereheih  a  sort  of  oak,  L.  quercus 
oak.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  {Abies)  of 
coniferous  trees,  often  of  large  size 
and  elegant  shape,  some  of  them 
valued  for  their  timber  and  others 
for  their  resin.  The  species  are 
distinguished  as  the  balsam  fir, 
the  silver  fir,  the  red  fir,  etc. 
The  Scotch  fir  is  a,  Pinus. 

^S"  Fii"  in  the  Bible  means 
any  one  of  several  coniferous 
trees,  including  cedar,  cypress, 
and  probably  three  species  of 
pine.  J.  D.  Hooker. 

Fire  (fir),  re.  \PY..  fir,  fyr,  fur, 
AS.  fyr  ;  akin  to  D.  vuur,  OS.  & 
OHG.  fiur,  G.  feuer,  Icel.  fyri, 
furr,  Gr.  Tnjp,  and  perh.  to  L. 
purus  pure,  E.  pure.  Cf.  Em- 
rrsEAN,  Pyke.]  1 .  The  evolution 
of  light  and  heat  in  the  combus- 
tion of  bodies ;  combustion ;  state 
of  ignition. 

1!^°°  The  form  of  fire  exhibited 
in  the  combustion  of  gases  in  an 
ascending  stream  or  current  is 
called  ii'cfnie.  Anciently,  ^re,  air,  earth,  and  water  were 
regarded  as  the  four  elements  of  which  all  things  are  com- 
posed. 

2.  Fuel  in  a  state  of  combustion,  as  on  a  hearth,  or  in 
a  stove  or  a  furnace. 

3.  The  burning  of  a  house  or  town  ;  a  conflagration. 

4.  Anything  which  destroys  or  affects  like  fire. 

5.  Ardor  of  passion,  whether  love  or  hate ;  excessive 
warmth ;  consuming  violence  of  temper. 

He  had  fire  in  his  temper.  Aiio'bury. 

6.  Liveliness  of  imagination  or  fancy ;  intellectual  and 
moral  enthusiasm  ;  capacity  for  ardor  and  zeal. 

And  bless  their  critic  with  a  poet's  fire.  Pope. 

7.  Splendor ;  brUliancy  ;  luster ;  hence,  a  star. 

Stars,  hide  your  fires.  Shak. 

As  in  a  zodiac 
Representing  the  heavenly  Jires.  Milton, 

8.  Torture  by  burning ;  severe  trial  or  affliction. 

9.  The  discharge  of  firearms ;  firing ;  as,  the  troops 
were  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire. 

Blue  fire,  Red  ire,  Green  flie  (Pyrotech.),  compositions  of 
various  combustible  substances,  as  sulphur,  niter,  lamp- 
black, etc.,  the  flames  of  which  are  colored  by  various 
metallic  salts,  as  those  of  antimony,  strontium,  barium, 
etc.  —  Fire  alarm,  (a)  A  signal  given  on  the  breaking  out 
of  a  fire.  (J)  An  apparatus  for  giving  such  an  alarm.  — 
Plre  annihilator,  a  machine,  device,  or  preparation  to 
be  kept  at  hand  for  extinguishing  fire  by  smothering 
it  with  some  incombustible  vapor  or  gas,  as  carbonic 
acid.  —  Fire  balloon,  (a)  A  balloon  raised  in  the  air  by 
the  buoyancy  of  air  heated  by  a  fire  placed  in  the  lower 
part.  (6)  A  balloon  sent  up  at  niglit  w-ith  fireworks  wliich 
Ignite  at  a  regulated  height.  Simmonds.—  Tixe  bar,  a 
grate  bar.  —  Fire  basket,  a  portable  grate  ;  a  cresset. 
Knight.  — lire  beetle.  (Zool.)  See  in  the  Vocabulary.— 
Fire  blast,  a  disease  of  plants  wliich  causes  them  to  ap- 
pear as  if  burnt  by  fire.  —  Fire  box,  the  chamber  of  a  fur- 
nace, steam  boiler,  etc.,  for  the  fire. —  Firs  brick,  a  re- 
fractory brick,  capable  of  sustaining  intense  heat  mthout 
fusion,  usually  made  of  fire  clay  or  of  siliceous  material, 
with  some  cementing  substance,  and  used  for  lining  fire 
boxes,  etc.  —  Fire  brigade,  an  organized  bodv  of  men  for 
extinguishing  fires.  —  Fire  bucket.  See  under  Bucket.  — 
Fire  bug,  an  incendiary ;  one  who,  from  malice  or  through 
mania,  persistently  sets  fire  to  property;  a  pyromaniac. 
[  17.  S.j  —  Fire  clay.  See  under  Clay.  —  Fire  company,  a 
company  of  men  for  managing  an  engine  in  extingiiishing 
fires. —Fire  cross.  See  Fiery  cross.  [Obs.]  Milton. — 
Hre  damp.  See  under  Damp. —Fire  dog.  See  FniEDOG, 
in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Fire  drill,  (o)  A  series  of  evolutions 
performed  by  firemen  for  practice,  (ft)  An  apparatus  for 
producing  fire  by  friction,  by  rapidly  twirling  a  wooden 
pin  in  a  wooden  socket ;  —  used  by  the  Hindoos  during  all 


Western  Balsam  Fir  or 
White  Fir  (Picea  gran- 
dis  or  Abies  concolor'). 


historic  time,  and  by  many  savage  peoples.  —  Fire  eater. 

(a)  A  juggler  who  pretends  to  eat  fire,  (b)  A  quarrelsome 
person  who  seeks  atirays ;  a  hotspur.  [Colloq.]  —  Fire  en- 
gine, a  portable  forcing  pump,  usually  on  wheels,  for 
throwing  water  to  extinguisli  fire.  —  Fire  escape,  a  con- 
trivance for  facilitating  escape  from  burning  ouUdings. 

—  Fire  gilding  (Fine  Arts),  a  mode  of  gilding  with  an  amal- 
gam of  gold  and  quicksilver,  the  latter  metal  being  driven 
off  afterward  by  heat.  -Fire  gilt  (Fine  Arts),  gold  laid  on 
by  the  process  of  fire  gilding.  —  Fire  insurance,  the  act  or 
system  of  insuring  against  fire ;  also,  a  contract  by  which 
an  insurance  company  undertakes,  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  a  premium  or  small  percentage  —  usually 
made  periodically  —  to  indemnify  an  ovmer  of  property 
from  loss  by  fire  during  a  specified  period.  —  Fire  Irons, 
utensils  for  a  fireplace  or  grate,  as  tongs,  poker,  and 
shovel.  —  Fire  main,  a  pipe  for  water,  to  be  used  in  put- 
ting out  fire.  —  Fire  master  (Mil.),  an  artillery  officer  who 
formerly  supervised  the  composition  of  fireworks.  —  Fire 
office,  an  office  at  wliicli  to  effect  insurance  against  fire. 

—  Fire  opal,  a  variety  of  opal  giving  firelike  reflections.  — 
Fire  ordeal,  an  ancient  mode  of  trial,  in  which  the  test 
was  tlie  ability  of  the  accused  to  handle  or  tread  upon 
red-hot  irons.  Abbott.  —  Fire  pan,  a  pan  for  holding  or 
conveying  fire,  especially  the  receptacle  for  the  prim- 
ing of  a  gun.  —  Fire  plug,  a  plug  or  hydrant  for  drawing 
water  from  the  main  pipes  in  a  street,  building,  etc.,  for 
extinguishing  fires.  —  Fire  policy,  the  writing  or  instru- 
ment expressing  the  contract  of  insurance  against  loss  by 
fire.  —  Fire  pot.  (a)  (Mil.)  A  small  earthen  pot  fiUed  with 
combustibles,  formerly  used  as  a  missile  in  war.  (b)  The 
cast  iron  vessel  which  holds  the  fuel  or  fire  in  a  furnace. 
(c)  A  crucible,  (d)  A  solderer's  furnace.  —  Fire  raft,  a 
raft  laden  with  combustibles,  used  for  setting  fire  to  an 
enemy's  ships.  —  Fire  roll,  a  peculiar  beat  of  the  drum  to 
summon  men  to  their  quarters  in  case  of  fire.  —  Fire  set- 
ting (Mining),  the  process  of  softening  or  cracking  the 
working  face  of  a  lode,  to  facilitate  excavation,  by  expos- 
ing it  to  the  action  of  fire  ;  —  now  generally  superseded 
by  the  use  of  explosives.  Raymond.  —  Fire  ship,  a  vessel 
filled  with  combustibles,  for  setting  fire  to  an  enemy's 
ships.  —  Fire  shovel,  a  shovel  for  taking  up  coals  of  fire. 

—  Fire  stink,  the  stench  from  decomposing  iron  pyrites, 
caused  by  the  formation  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Ray- 
mond. —  Fire  surface,  the  surfaces  of  a  steam  boiler  which 
are  exposed  to  the  direct  heat  of  the  fuel  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion ;  heating  surface. —  Fire  swab,  a  swab 
saturated  with  water,  for  cooling  a  gun  in  action  and 
clearing  away  particles  of  powder,  etc.  Farrotv.  —  Fire 
teaser,  m  England,  the  fireman  of  a  steam  engine.  —  Fire 
water,  ardent  spirits ;  —  so  called  by  the  American  In- 
dians. —  Fire  worship,  the  worship  of  fire,  which  prevails 
chiefly  in  Persia,  among  the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  called 
Ohebers,  or  Guebers,  and  among  the  Parsees  of  India.  — 
Greek  fire.  See  under  Greek.  —  On  fire,  burning  ;  hence, 
ardent :  passionate ;  eager  ;  zealous.  —  Bunning  fire,  tlie 
rapid  discharge  of  firearms  in  succession  by  a  line  of 
troops.  — St.  Anthony's  fire,  erysipelas ;  —  an  eruptive  fe- 
ver which  St.  Anthony  was  supposed  to  cure  miraculous- 
ly. Hoblyn.  —  St.  Elmo's  flie.  See  under  Saint  Elmo.  — 
To  set  on  fire,  to  inflame  ;  to  kindle.  —  To  take  fire,  to  be- 
gin to  bum ;  to  fly  into  a  passion. 

Fire  (fir),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p  Fired  (fird) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Firing.]  1.  To  set  on  flre  ;  to  kindle  ;  as,  to  fire 
a  house  or  cliimney ;  to  fire  a  pile. 

2.  To  subject  to  intense  heat;  to  bake  ;  to  bum  in  a 
kiln  ;  as,  to  fire  pottery. 

3.  To  inflame ;  to  irritate,  as  the  passions ;  as,  to  fire 
the  soul  with  anger,  pride,  or  revenge. 

Love  had^red  my  mind.  Dryden. 

4.  To  animate ;  to  give  life  or  spirit  to ;  as,  to  fire  the 
genius  of  a  young  man. 

6.  To  feed  or  serve  the  fire  of ;  as,  to  fire  a  boiler. 

6.  To  light  up  as  if  by  fire ;  to  illuminate. 

[The  sun] /res  the  proud  tops  ol  the  eastern  pines.    Shak. 

7.  To  cause  to  explode  ;  as,  to  fire  a  torpedo  ;  to  dis- 
charge ;  as,  to  fire  a  musket  or  cannon ;  to  fire  cannon 
balls,  rockets,  etc. 

8.  To  drive  by  fire.     [OJs.] 

Till  my  bad  angel /re  my  good  one  out.  Shak. 

9.  (Far.)  To  cauterize. 

To  flre  np,  to  light  up  the  fires  of,  as  of  an  engine. 
Fire,  V.  i.     1.  To  take  fire  ;  to  be  kindled  ;  to  kindle. 

2.  To  be  irritated  or  inflamed  witli  passion. 

3.  To  discharge  artillery  or  firearms;  as,  Vaey  fired  on 
the  town. 

To  fire  up,  to  grow  irritated  or  angry.  "  He  .  .  .  fired 
up,  and  stood  vigorously  on  his  defense. "  Macaulay. 

Flre'arm'  (-arm'),  n.  A  gun,  pistol,  or  any  weapon 
from  which  a  shot  is  discharged  by  the  force  of  an  explo- 
sive substance,  as  gunpowder. 

FlreTjack'  (fir'bSk'),  m.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  several  spe- 
cies of  pheasants  of  the  genus  Euplocamus,  having  the 
lower  back  a  bright,  fiery  red.  They  inliabit  Southern 
Asia  and  the  East  Indies. 

FireTjall'  (fir'bal'),  n.  (a)  (Mil.)  A 
ball  filled  with  powder  or  other  combus- 
tibles, intended  to  be  thrown  among 
enemies,  and  to  injure  by  explosion ; 
also,  to  set  fire  to  their  works  and  light 
them  up,  so  that  movements  may  be 
seen,  (b)  A  luminous  meteor,  resem- 
bling a  ball  of  fire  passing  rapidly 
through  the  air,  and  sometimes  ex- 
ploding. 

FlrePbare'  {-htn'),  re.  A  beacon.  [06s.] 
Burrill. 

Flre'  bee'tle  (be't'l).  (.^oSZ.)  A  very 
brilliantly  luminous  beetle  (Pyrophorus 
nociilucus),  one  of  the  elaters,  found  in 
Central  and  South  America  ;  —  called 
also  cucujo.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  other  species.     See  Fiheply. 

FlreTjird'  (-herd'),  re.  (Zool.)  The 
Baltimore  oriole. 

Fire'board'  (-bord'),  re.  A  chimney  board  or  screen 
to  close  a  fireplace  when  not  in  use. 

Flre'bote'  (-bof),  re.  (O.  Eng.  Law)  An  allowance 
of  fuel.    See  Bote. 


Fire  Beetle  (Py- 
rophorus  nocti' 
lucus).    (.%) 


American  Firefly,  a  Adult 


Flretrand'  (fir'brSnd'),  re.  1.  A  piece  of  burning 
wood.  L'Estrange. 

2.  One  who  inflames  factions,  or  causes  contention 
and  mischief  ;  an  incendiary.  Bacon. 

Flre'crack'er  (-krSk'er),  re.    See  Cracker,  re.,  3. 

Flre'crest'  (-krSsf),  re.  {Zo'dl.)  A  small  European 
kinglet  {Regulus  ignicapillus),  having  a  bright  red 
crest ;  —  called  also  fire-crested  wren. 

Flre'dog'  (-dSg'),  re.  A  support  for  wood  in  a  fire- 
place ;  an  andiron. 

Flre'drake'  (fir'drak'),  re.  [AS.  fyrdraca ;  fyr  fire  + 
draca  a  dragon.   See  Fire,  and  Drake  a  dragon.]   [06s.] 

1.  A  fiery  dragon.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

2.  A  fiery  meteor  ;  an  ignis  fatuus ;  a  rocket. 

3.  A  worker  at  a  furnace  or  fire.  B.  Jonson. 
Fire'-fanged'     (fir'fangd'),     a.       [Fire    -f    fanged 

seized.]  Injured  as  by  fire  ;  burned  ;  —  said  of  manure 
which  has  lost  its  goodness  and  acquired  an  ashy  hue  in 
consequence  of  heat  generated  by  decomposition. 

Fire'flsh'  (-fish'),  re.  {Zo'61.)  A  singular  marine  fish 
of  the  genus  Pterois,  family  Scorpsenidse,  of  several  spe- 
cies, inhabiting  the  Indo-Pacific  region.  They  are  usu- 
ally red,  and  have  very  large  spinose  pectoral  and  dor- 
sal fins. 

Flre'flalre'  C-flSr'),  re.  \_Fire  -f-  Prov.  E.  flaire  a  ray  J 
{Zo'61.)  A  European  sting  ray  of  the  genus  Trygon  (T. 
paslinaca);  —  called  aisoflreflare  and  fiery  fiaw. 

Flre'llame'  (-flam'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  The  European  band 
fish  {Cepola  rubescens). 

Flre'tiy  (-fli'),re.  ;pl.  Fireflies  (-fliz').    {Zo'dl.)  Any 
luminous  winged  insect,  esp.  lu- 
minous beetles  of    the    family 
Lampyridse. 

11^°°  The  common  American 
species  belong  to  the  genera 
Photinus  and  Photuris,  in  which 
both  sexes  are  winged.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  luminous 
species  of  Elateridse.  See  Fieb 
beetle. 

Fireless,  a.  Destitute  of  fire. 

Flreaock'  (-lok'),  re.  An  old 
form  of  gunlock,  as  the  flint- 
lock, which  ignites  the  priming  Bfettt'olptoUms  Pet^yt 
by  a  spark  ;  perhaps  origi-  vanica  ;  b  Larva  of  another 
nally,  a  matchlock.  Hence,  a  Photuris.  Somewhat  en- 
gun  having  such  a  lock.  larged. 

Flre'man  (-man),  re.  ; pi.  Firemen  (-men).  1.  A  man 
whose  business  is  to  extinguish  fires  in  towns  ;  a  mem- 
ber of  a  fire  company. 

2.  A  man  who  tends  the  fires,  as  of  a  steam  engine ;  a 
stoker. 

Flre'-neW  (-nu'),  a.    Fresh  from  the  forge ;  bright ; 

quite  new ;  brand-new.  Charles  Beade. 

Yo-ai  fire-neu)  stamp  of  honor  is  scarce  current.      Shak. 

FIre'place'  (-plas'),  n.  The  part  of  a  chimney  appro- 
priated to  the  fire ;  a  hearth  ;  — usually  an  open  recess  in 
a  wall,  in  which  a  fire  may  be  built. 

Flre'proof  (-proof),  a.  Proof  against  fire ;  incom- 
bustible. 

Flre'proef'ing  (-proofing),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
rendering  anytliing  incombustible ;  also,  the  materials 
used  in  the  process. 

Flr'er  (f  ir'er),  re.  One  who  fires  or  sets  fire  to  any- 
thing ;  an  incendiary.     [i2.]  B.  Carew. 

Fire'-set'  (-sef ),  n.  A  set  of  fire  irons,  including, 
commonly,  tongs,  shovel,  and  poker. 

Flre'slde'  (-sid'),  re  A  place  near  the  fire  or  hearth  ; 
home ;  domestic  life  or  retirement. 

Flre'stone'  (-ston' ;  110),  re.  [AS.  fyrstdn  flint ;  fyr 
fire  +  stUn  stone.]  1.  Iron  pyrites,  formerly  used  for 
striking  fire ;  also,  a  flint. 

2.  A  stone  which  will  bear  the  heat  of  a  furnace  with- 
out injury  ;  —  especially  applied  to  the  sandstone  at  the 
top  of  the  upper  greensand  in  the  south  of  England, 
used  for  lining  kilns  and  furnaces.  Ure. 

Fire'tall'  (-tal'),  re.  {Zo'dl.)  The  European  redstart ; 
—  called  also /re/firf.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Fire'ward'en  (-ward''n),  re.  An  officer  who  has  au- 
thority to  direct  in  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  or  to  order 
what  precautions  shall  be  taken  against  fires ;  —  called 
also  fireward. 

Flre'weed'  (-wed'),  re.  (Bot.)  (a)  An  American  plant 
{Erechthites  hieracifolia),  very  troublesome  in  spots 
where  brushwood  has  been  burned.  (6)  The  great  wil- 
low-herb {Epilobium  spicatum). 

Fire'WOOd'  (-w9od'),  re.     Wood  for  fuel. 

Fire'work'  (-wfirk'),  re.  1.  A  device  for  producing  a 
striking  display  of  light,  or  a  figure  or  figures  in  plain 
or  colored  fire,  by  the  combustion  of  materials  that  bum 
in  some  peculiar  manner,  as  gunpowder,  sulphur,  metal- 
lic filings,  and  various  salts.  The  most  common  feature 
of  fireworks  is  a  paper  or  pasteboard  tube  filled  vrith  the 
combustible  material.  A  number  of  these  tubes  or  cases 
are  often  combined  so  as  to  make,  when  kindled,  a  great 
variety  of  figures  in  fire,  often  variously  colored.  The 
skyrocket  is  a  common  form  of  firework.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  variouscombustible  preparations  used  in  war. 

2.  pi.  A  pyrotechnic  exhibition.    lObs.  in  the  sing.] 

Night  before  last,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  gave  a  firework. 

WalpoU. 

Flre'WOrm'  (-wQrm'),  re.  {Zo'dl.)  The  larva  of  a  small 
tortricid  moth  which  eats  the  leaves  of  the  cranberry,  so 
that  the  vines  look  as  i£  burned  ;  —  called  also  cranberry 
worm. 

Fir'lng,  re.     1   The  act  of  discharging  firearms. 

2.  The  mode  of  introducing  fuel  into  the  furnace  and 
working  it.  Knight. 

3.  The  application  of  fire,  or  of  a  cautery.   Dunglison. 

4.  The  process  of  partly  vitrifying  pottery  by  exposing 
it  to  intense  heat  in  a  kiln. . 

5.  Fuel ;  firewood  or  coaf.     [Obs.]  Mortimer. 
Firing  iron,  an  instrument  used  in  cauterizing. 
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FISHING 


Plrk,(£erk),  v.  i.  [Cf.  OB.  ferken  to  proceed,  hasten, 
iS.  fercian  to  bring,  assist ;  perh.  akin  to  faran  to  go, 
E. /are.]    Xo  beat ;  to  strike  ;  to  chastise.     [Ote.] 

I  '11  fer  him,  and/;*  him,  and  ferret  him.  Shak. 

Flrk,  V.  i.    To  fly  out ;  to  turn  out ;  to  go  off.    [OJj.] 
A  wench  is  a  rare  bait,  with  which  a  man 
No  sooner 's  taken  but  he  straiglit /ri-s  mad.    B.  Jbtison. 

Flrk,  n.    A  freak  ;  trick  ;  quirk.     [Obs.}  Ford. 

Flr'kin  (fer'ktn),  n.     [From  AS.  fedwer  four  (or  an 

allied  word,  perh.  Dutch  or  Danish)  +  -kin.    See  Fouk.] 

1.  A  varying  measure  of  capacity,  usually  being  the 
fourth  part  of  a  barrel ;  specifically,  a  measure  equal  to 
nine  imperial  gallons.     [Sn^.] 

2.  A  small  wooden  vessel  or  cask  of  indeterminate 
size,  —  used  for  butter,  lard,  etc.     [J/.  S.J 

Flr'lot  (fer'lSt),  re.  [Scot.,  the  fourth  part  of  a  boll  of 
grain,  from  a  word  equiv.  to  E.  four  +  lot  part,  portion. 
See  Firkin.]  A  dry  measure  formerly  used  in  Scotland ; 
the  fourth  part  of  a  boll  of  grain  or  meal.  The  Linlith- 
gow wheat  firlot  was  to  the  imperial  bushel  as  998  to 
1000  ;  the  barley  firlot  as  1456  to  1000.  Brande  &  C. 

Firm  (f  erm),  a.  [Compar.  Fikmee  (-er) ;  superl.  Ferm- 
BST.]  [OE.  ferme,  F.  ferme,  fr.  L.  firmus  ;  cf.  Skr.  dhar- 
man  support,  law,  order,  dhj-  to  hold  fast,  carry.  Cf. 
Fabm,  Throne.]  X.  Fixed  ;  hence,  closely  compressed  ; 
compact ;  substantial ;  hard ;  solid  ;  —  applied  to  the  mat- 
ter of  bodies  ;  as,  firm  flesh ;  firm  muscles ,  firm  wood. 

2.  Not  easily  excited  or  disturbed ;  unchanging  in  pur- 
pose ;  fixed  ;  steady ;  constant  ;  stable  ;  unshaken  ;  not 
easily  changed  in  feelings  or  will ;  strong ;  as,  a  firm  be- 
liever ;  a  firm  friend  ;  a  firm  adherent. 

Under  spread  ensigns,  moving  nigh,  in  slow 
But  firm  battalion.  Milton. 

By  one  man'sTirm  obedience  fully  tried.         Milton. 

3.  Solid; — op'posed  to  fiuid  ;  as,  ^rm  land. 

4.  Indicating  firmness ;  as,  a/rro  tread  ;  a  firm  coun- 
tenance. 

Syn.  —  Compact ;  dense ;  hard ;  solid ;  stanch ;  robust ; 
strong ;  sturdy ;  fixed ;  steady ;  resolute ;  constant. 

Firm,  n.  [It.  firma  the  (firm,  sure,  or  confirming) 
signature  or  subscription,  or  Pg.  firma  signature,  firm, 
cf.  Sp.  firma  signature ;  all  fr.  L.  firmus,  adj.,  firm.  See 
Firm,  a.]  The  name,  title,  or  style,  under  which  a  com- 
pany transacts  business ;  a  partnership  of  two  or  more 
persons ;  a  commercial  house ;  as,  the  firm  of  Hope  &  Co. 

Firm,  V.  t.  [OE.  fermen  to  make  firm,  F.  fermer,  tt. 
h-firmare  to  make  firm,  fr.  firmus  firm.    See  Fiem,  a.] 

1.  To  fix ;  to  settle ;  to  confirm ;  to  establish.     [0J«.] 

And  Jove  h&a  firmed  it  with  an  awful  nod.    Dryden. 

2.  To  fix  or  direct  with  firmness.     [06s.] 

He  on  his  card  and  compass /rms  his  eye.     Spenser. 

Flr'ma-ment   (fer'ma-ment),   re.      [L.  firmamentum, 

fr.  flrmare  to  make  firm  :  cf.  F.  firmament.    See  Firm, 

V.  &  a.]   1.  Fixed  foundation ;  established  basis.   lObs.'] 

Custom  is  the  .  .  .  firmament  of  the  law.    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  region  of  the  air ;  the  sky  or  heavens. 

And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters,  and  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  Gen.  i.  6. 
And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  Vaz  firmament.     Gen.  i.  14. 

^S"  In  Scripture,  the  word  denotes  an  expanse,  a  wide 
extent ;  the  great  arch  or  expanse  over  our  heads,  in 
which  are  placed  the  atmosphere  and  the  clouds,  and  in 
which  the  stars  appear  to  be  placed,  and  are  really  seen. 

3.  (Old  Astron.)  The  orb  of  the  fixed  stars ;  the  most 
remote  of  the  celestial  spheres. 

Fir'ma-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  fir- 
mament ;  celestial ;  being  of  the  upper  regions.   Dryden. 

Flr'man  (fer'man  or  fer-man'),  re. ;  pi.  Fikmans 
(-manz  or  -manz').  [Pers.  ferman.']  In  Turkey  and 
some  othejr  Oriental  countries,  a  decree  or  mandate  issued 
by  the  sovereign;  a  royal  order  or  grant; — generally 
given  for  special  objects,  as  to  a  traveler  to  insure  him 
protection  and  assistance.     [Written  st\s,o  firmaun.'] 

Firm'er-chls'el  (ferm'er-chtz'el),  n.  A  chisel,  thin 
in  proportion  to  its  width.  It  has  a  tang  to  enter  the 
handle  instead  of  a  socket  for  receiving  it.  Knight. 

Flrm'1-tUde  (ferm'I-tud),  re.  [L.  firmUudo.  See 
Firm.]     Strength;  stability.     [0J«.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Flrm'1-ty  (-ty),  re.  [L.  firmitas.'\  Strength,  firm- 
ness; stability.     [06s.]  Chillingworth. 

Flrm'lesS,  a.    1.  Detached  from  substance.      [06s.] 
Does  passion  still  ihQfirmless  mind  control  ?       Pope. 

2.  Infirm;  unstable.     "i^«'m?ess  sands."      Sylvester. 

Flrm'ly,  adv.     In  a  firm  manner. 

Finn'ness,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  firm. 

Syn.— Firmness,  Constancy.  Firmness  belongs  to 
the  will,  and  constancy  to  the  affections  and  principles : 
the  f ortner  prevents  us  from  yielding,  and  the  latter  from 
fluctuating.    Without  firmness  a  man  has  no  character ; 

without  constancy,"  says  Addison,  "there  is  neither 
love,  friendship,  nor  virtue  in  the  world." 

Firms  (fermz),  re.  pi.  [From  Firm,  a.]  (Arch.)  The 
principal  rafters  of  a  roof,  especially  a  pair  of  rafters 
taken  together.     [06s.] 

Flr'rlng  (fer'ring),  re.     (Arch.)  See  Furrino. 

Flr'ry  (fer'ry),  a.    Made  of  fir ;  abounding  in  firs. 

Va  firry  woodlands  making  moan.         Tennyson. 

First  (ferst),  a.  [OE.  first,  furst,  AS.  fyrst ;  akin  to 
icel.  fyrstr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  forste,  0H6.  furist,  G.  furst 
pnnce  ;  a  superlative  form  of  E.  for.  fore.  See  For, 
FoEE,  and  cf.  Former,  Foremost.]  '  1.  Preceding  all 
others  of  a  series  or  kind  ;  the  ordinal  of  one ;  earliest ; 
aa,  tim  first  day  of  a  month ;  Vne  first  year  of  a  reiprn. 

2.  Foremost ;  in  front  of,  or  in  advance  of,  all  others 

3.  Most  eminent  or  exalted;  most  excellent;  chief; 
highest ;  as,  Demosthenes  was  the  first  orator  of  Greece. 

At  ftrat  bluBh.  See  under  Blush.  —  At  flrat  hand,  from 
the  first  or  original  source  ;  without  the  intervention  of 
any  agent. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  person  to  reveal  it  at  first  hand,  by 
ffay  o£  mouth,  to  yourself.  Dickens. 


—  First  coat  (Plastering/;  the  solid  foundation  of  coarse 
stuH,  on  which  the  rest  is  placed ;  it  is  thick,  and  crossed 
with  lines,  so  as  to  give  a  bond  for  the  next  coat.  —  First 
day,  Sunday ;  —  so  caDed  by  the  Friends.  —  First  floor,  (a) 
The  ground  floor.  [(/.  S.]  (6)  The  floor  next  above  the 
ground  floor.  [Eng.]  —  First  Iniit  or  froita.  (a)  The 
fruits  of  the  season  earliest  gathered.  (6)  (Feudal  Law) 
One  year's  profits  of  lauds  belongiug  to  the  king  on  the 
death  of  a  tenant  who  held  directly  from  him.  (c)  (Eng. 
Eccl.  Law)  The  first  year's  whole  profits  of  a  benefice  or 
spiritual  living,    (d)  The  earliest  ettects  or  results. 

See,  Father,  ^\\d.t  first  fruits  on  earth  are  sprung 
From  thy  implanted  grace  in  man  I  Milton. 

—  First  mate,  an  officer  in  a  merchant  vessel  next  in  rank 
to  the  captain.  —  Firet  name,  same  as  Christian  name.  See 
under  Name,  re. — First  officer  (Nuut.),  m  the  merchant 
service,  same  as  First  mate  (above).  —  First  sergeant  (Mil.), 
the  ranking  non-commissioned  officer  m  a  company  ;  the 
orderly  sergeant.  Farrow. — First  watch  (Naut.),  the 
watch  from  eight  to  twelve  at  midnight ;  also,  the  men  on 
duty  during  that  time.  —  First  water,  the  highest  quality 
or  purest  luster ;  —  said  of  gems,  especially  of  diamonds 
and  pearls. 

Syn.  —  Primary  ;  primordial ;  primitive  ;  primeval ; 
pristine  ;  liighest ;  chief ;  principal;  foremost. 

First  (ferst),  adv.  Before  any  other  person  or  thing  in 
time,  space,  rank,  etc. ;  —  much  used  in  composition  with 
adjectives  and  participles. 

Adam  vtSiS  first  formed,  then  Eve.    1  Tim.  ii.  13. 

At  flrat.  At  the  first,  at  the  beginning  or  origin.  —  First 

or  last,  at  one  time  or  another  ;  at  the  beginning  or  end. 

And  all  are  fools  and  lowers  first  or  last.       Dryden. 

First,  n.  (Mus.)  The  upper  part  of  a  duet,  trio,  etc., 
either  vocal  or  instrumental ;  —  so  called  because  it  gen- 
erally expresses  the  air,  and  has  a  preeminence  in  the 
combined  effect. 

Flrst'born'  (-bSm'),  a.  First  brought  forth ;  first  in 
the  order  of  nativity ;  eldest ;  hence,  most  excellent ; 
most  distinguished  or  exalted. 

Flrst'-class'  (-Idas'),  a.  Of  the  best  class ;  of  the 
highest  rank ;  in  the  first  division ;  of  the  best  quality  ; 
first-rate  ;  as,  a,  first-class  telescope. 

First-class  car  or  First-class  railway  carriage,  any  pas- 
senger car  of  the  highest  regular  class,  and  mtended  for 
passengers  who  pay  the  highest  regular  rate ;  —  distin- 
guished from  a  second-class  car. 

Flrst'-hand'  (-hSnd'),  a.  Obtained  directly  from  the 
first  or  original  source  ;  hence,  without  the  intervention 
of  an  agent. 

One  sphere  there  is  .  .  .  where  the  apprehension  of  him  is 
first-hand  and  direct ;  and  that  is  the  sphere  of  our  own  mind. 

t/".  Mariineau. 

Firstling  (-ling),  re.  [First  -\-  -ling.'\  1.  The  first 
produce  or  offspring ;  —  said  of  animals,  especially  do- 
mestic animals ;  as,  the  firstlings  of  his  flock.       Milton. 

2.  The  thing  first  thought  or  done. 

The  Y&Tj  firsilings  of  my  heart  shall  be 

Jli^e  firstlings  of  my  hand.  Shah. 

Firstling,  a.    Firstborn. 

AX\  ttie  firstling  maXee.  Deut.iv.  19. 

Firstly,  adv.   In  the  first  place  ;  before  anything  else  ; 

—  sometimes  improperly  used  for  first. 

First'— rate'  (-rat'),  a.  Of  the  highest  excellence ; 
preeminent  in  quality,  size,  or  estimation. 

Our  only  first-rate  body  of  contemporary  poetry  is  the  Ger- 
man. M.  Arnold. 
Hermocrates  .  .  .  a  man  of /rs^rate  ability.   Jowett  (Thucyd.). 

Flrst'-rate',  re.  (Naut.)  A  war  vessel  of  the  highest 
grade  or  the  most  powerful  class. 

Firth  (ferth),  re.  [Scot.  See  Feith.]  (Geog.)  An 
arm  of  the  sea ;  a  frith. 

Fir'  tree'  (fer'  tre').     See  Fm. 

Flsc  (f isk),  re.  [F.  fisc,  fr.  L.  fiscus  basket,  money 
basket,  treasury ;  prob.  akin  to  fascis  bundle.  See  Fas- 
ces.]    A  pubUc  or  state  treasury.  Bwrke. 

Fiis'cal  (fis'kal),  a.     [F.  fiscal,  'L.flscalis,  ir.  fiscus. 

See  Fisc]    Pertaining  to  the  public  treasury  or  revenue. 

The  ^caZ  arrangements  of  government.    A.  Hamilton. 

Fls'cal,  re.  1.  The  income  of  a  prince  or  a  state ;  rev- 
enue ;  exchequer.     lObs.']  Bacon. 

2.  A  treasurer.  ZT.  Swinburne. 

3.  A  public  officer  in  Scotland  who  prosecutes  in  petty 
criminal  cases ;  —  called  also  procurator  fiscal. 

4.  The  king's  solicitor  in  Spain  and  Portugal;  the 
attorney-general. 

Fl-set'lo  (f  i-setTk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to  fustet 
or  fisetiu. 

Fls'e-tin  (fTs'e-ttn),  re.  [G.  fisetiholz  a  species  of 
fustic]  (Chem.)  A  yellow  crystalline  substance  extracted 
from  fustet,  and  regarded  as  its  essential  coloring  prin- 
ciple ;  —  called  also  fisetic  acid. 

Fish  (fish),  re.  [F.  j?cAe  peg,  mark,  fr. /cfter  to  fix.] 
A  counter,  used  in  various  games. 

Fish,  re. ;  pi.  Pishes  (-ez),  or  collectively,  Fish.  [OE. 
fisch,  fisc,  fis,  AS.  fisc ;  akin  to  D.  visch,  OS.  &  OHG. 
fisk,  G.  fisch,  Icel.  fiskr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  fisk,  Goth,  fisks,  L. 
piscis,  Ir.  iasg.  Cf.  Piscatorial.  In  some  cases,  such 
as  fish  joint,  fish  plate,  this  word  has  prob.  been  confused 
with  fish,  fr.  F.  fiche  a  peg.]  1.  A  name  loosely  applied 
in  popular  usage  to  many  animals  of  diverse  character- 
istics, living  in  the  water. 

2.  (Zool.)  An  oviparous,  vertebrate  animal  usually 
having  fins  and  a  covering  of  scales  or  plates.  It  breathes 
by  means  of  gills,  and  lives  almost  entirely  in  the  water. 
See  Pisces. 

11^°"  Tlie  true  fishes  include  the  Teleostei  (bony  fish- 
e3)VGanoidei,  Dipnoi,  and  Elasmobranchii  or  Selachians 
(sharks  and  skates).  Formerly  the  Leptocardia  and  Mar- 
sipobranciiiata  were  also  included,  but  these  are  now 
generally  regarded  as  two  distinct  classes,  below  the 
fishes. 

3.  pi.  The  twelfth  sign  of  the  zodiac  ;  Pisces. 

4.  The  flesh  of  fish,  used  as  food. 

5.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  purchase  used  to  fish  the  anchor. 
(6)  A  piece  of  timber,  somewliat  in  the  form  of  a  fish, 
used  to  strengthen  a  mast  or  yard. 


Fish  is  used  adjectively  or  as  part  of  a  compound 

word ;  as,  fish  line,  fish  pole,  fish  spear,  ^'sA-belliedl 

Age  of  Fishes.  See  under  Age,  re.,  8. — Fish  hall,  fish 
(usually  salted  codfish)  shred  fine,  mixed  with  mashed 
potato,  and  made  into  the  form  of  a  small,  round  cake. 
[[/.  ^.J— Fish  bar.  Same  as  Fish  plate  (below).  —  Fish 
beam  (Mech.),  a  beam  one  of  whose  sides  (commonly  the 
under  one)  swells  out  like  the  belly  of  a  fish.  Francis.  — 
Fish  crow  (Zool.),  a  species  of  crow(6'onuis  ossifragus), 
found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  It 
feeds  largely  on  fish.  —  Fish  culture,  the  artificial  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  fish ;  pisciculture.  —  Fish  davit.  See 
Davit.  —  Fish  day,  a  day  on  which  fish  is  eaten ;  a  fast 
day.  —  Fish  duck  (Zool.),  any  species  of  merganser.  — 
Fish  fall,  the  tackle  depending  from  the  fish  davit,  used 
in  hauling  up  the  anchor  to  the  gunwale  of  a  ship.  — 
Fiah  garth,  a  dam  or  weir  in  a  river  for  keeping  fish  or  tak- 
ing them  easily.  —  Fiah  glue.  See  Isinglass.  —  Fish  joint,  a 
joint  formed  by  a  plate  or 
pair  of  plates  fastened 
upon  two  meeting  beams, 
plates,  etc.,  at  their  junc- 
tion ;  —  used  largely  in 
connecting  the  rails  of 
railroads.  — Fiah  kettle,  a 

long  kettle  for  boiling  fish  whole.  —  Fiah  ladder,  a  dam 
with  a  series  of  steps  which  fish  can  leap  in  order  to 
ascend  falls  in  a  river.  —  Fiah  line,  or  Fiahing  line,  a  line 
made  of  twisted  hair,  silk,  etc.,  used  in  angling.  —  Fiah 
louse  (Zool.),  any  crustacean  parasitic  on  fishes,  esp. 
the  parasitic  Copepoda,  belongmg  to  Caligus,  Argulus, 
and  other  related  genera.  See  BranchiurA.  —  Fiah  maw 
(Zool.),  the  stomach  oif  a  fish ;  also,  the  air  bladder,  or 
sound.  —  Fish  meal,  fish  desiccated  and  ground  fine,  for 
use  in  soups,  etc.  —  Fiah  oil,  oil  obtained  from  the  bodies 
of  fish  and  marine  animals,  as  whales,  seals,  sharks,  from 
cods'  livers,  etc.  — Fiah  owl  (Zool.),  a  fish-eating  owl  of 
the  Old  World  genera  Scotopelia  and  Ketupa,  esp.  a  large 
East  Indian  species  (K.  Ceylonensis).  —  Fiah  plate,  one  of 
the  plates  of  a  fish  joint.  —  Fish  pot,  a  wicker  basket,  sunk, 
with  a  float  attached,  for  catching  crabs,  lobsters,  etc.  — 
Fiah  pound,  a  net  attached  to  stakes,  for  entrapping  and 
catching  fish ;  a  weir.  {Local,  U.S.]  Bartleii.  —  Tiah  shce, 
a  broad  knife  for  dividing  fish  at  table  ;  a  fish  trowel.  — 
Fiah  slide,  an  inclined  box  set  in  a  stream  at  a  small  fall, 
or  ripple,  to  catch  fish  descending  the  current.  Knight.  — 
Fiah  aqund,  the  air  bladder  of  certain  fishes,  esp.  those  that 
are  dried  and  used  as  food,  or  in  the  arts,  as  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  isinglass.  —  Fish  story,  a  story  which  taxes  cre- 
dulity ;  an  extravagant  or  incredible  narration.  [Colloq. 
U.  SA  Bartlett.  —  Fish  atrainer.  (a)  A  metal  colander,  with 
handles,  for  taking  fish  from  a  boiler,  (6)  A  perforated 
earthenware  slab  at  the  bottom  of  a  dish,  to  drain  the 
water  from  a  boiled  fish.  —  Fiah  trowel,  a  fish  slice.  — 
Fiah  weir  or  wear,  a  weir  set  m  a  stream,  for  catching 
fish.  —Neither  fish  nor  flesh (i^i(/.),  neither  one  thing  nor 
the  other. 

Fish  (fish),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Fished  (f Isht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Fishing.]  1.  To  attempt  to  catch  fish ;  to  be 
employed  in  taking  fish,  by  any  means,  as  by  angUng  or 
drawing  a  net. 

2.  To  seek  to  obtain  by  artifice,  or  indirectly  to  seek 
to  draw  forth ;  as,  to  fish  for  compliments. 

Any  other  fishing  question.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Fish,  V.  t.  [OE.  fischen,  fisken,  fissen,  AS.  fiscian; 
akin  to  G.  fischen,  OB.G.fiscon,  Goth,  fiskon.  See  Fish 
the  animal.]  1.  To  catch ;  to  draw  out  or  up ;  as,  to  fish 
up  an  anchor. 

2.  To  search  by  raking  or  sweeping.  Swift, 

3.  To  try  with  a  fishmg  rod ;  to  catch  fish  in ;  as,  to 
fish  a  stream.  Thackeray, 

4.  To  strengthen  (a  beam,  mast,  etc.),  or  unite  end  to 
end  (two  timbers,  railroad  rails,  etc.)  by  bolting  a  plank, 
timber,  or  plate  to  the  beam,  mast,  or  timbers,  length- 
wise on  one  or  both  sides.   See  Fish  Joint,  under  Fish,  n. 

To  fiah  the  anchor.   (Naut.)  See  under  Anchoe. 

Flsh'-bel'lied  (-bel'lid),  a.  Bellying  or  swelling  out 
on  the  under  side;  as,  a  fish-bellied  rail.  Knight. 

Flsh'-block'  (-blok'),  re.    See  Fish-tackle. 

Flsh'er  (-er),  re.   [AS.  fiscere.l    1.  One  who  fishes. 

2.  (Zool. )  A  carnivorous  animal  of  the  Weasel  family 
(Mustela  Canadensis) ;  the  pekan ;  the  "  black  cat." 

Flsh'er-man   (-man),   n. ;  pi.  Fishermen    (-men). 

1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  catch  fish. 

2.  (Naut. )  A  ship  or  vessel  employed  i-n  the  business 
of  taking  fish,  as  in  the  cod  fisliery. 

Fish'er-y  (-y),  n. ;  pi.  Fisheries  (-Tz).  1.  The  busi- 
ness or  practice  of  catching  fish ;  fishing.  Addison, 

2.  A  place  for  catching  fish. 

3.  (Law)  The  right  to  take  fish  at  a  certain  place,  op 
in  particular  waters.  Abbott. 

Fish'ful  (-ful),  a.  Abounding  with  fish,  [i?.]  "  My 
fishful  yoxidi."  S.  Carew. 

Flsh'gig'  (-gig'),  re.  A  spear  with  barbed  prongs 
used  for  harpooning  fish.  Kn  ight. 

Fish'hawk'  (f  ish'hak'),  re.  (Zool.)  The  osprey  (Pan- 
dion  haliaetus),  found  both  in 
Europe  and  America ;  —  so 
called  because  it  plunges  into 
the  water  and  seizes  fishes  in 
its  talons.  Called  also  fishing 
eagle,  and  bald  buzzard. 

JFlsh'hook'  (-hook'),  n.  1.  A 
hook  for  catching  fish. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  hook  with  a 
pendant,  to  the  end  of  which 
the  fish-tackle  is  hooked.  Dana. 

Flsh'1-ly  (-i-fl),  V.  i.  To 
change  to  fish,    [i?.]         Shak. 

Fish'i-ness,  «.  Tlie  state  or 
quality  of  being  fishy  or  fish- 
like. Pennant. 

Flsh'lng,re.  1.  The  act,  prac- 
tice, or  art  of  one  who  fishes. 

2.  A  fishery.  Spenser.  Fishhawk. 

Flsh'lng,  a.  [From  Fishinq, 
re.]    Pertaining  to  fishing ;  used  in  fishery  ;  engaged  in 
fishing  ;  as,  fishing  boat ;  fishing  tackle  ;  fishing  village. 

Fiahing  fly,  an  artificial  fly  for  fishing.  —  Fiahing  line,  a 
line  used  in  catching  fish.  —  Fiahing  net,  a  net  of  various 
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kinds  for  catching  fisii ;  including  the  bag  net,  casting 
net,  drag  net,  landing  net,  seine,  shrimping  net,  trawl, 
etc.  —  Fishing  rod,  a  long  slender  rod,  to  which  is  at- 
tached the  Ime  for  angling.  —  Fishing  smack,  a  sloop  or 
other  small  vessel  used  in  sea  fishing.  —  Fishing  tackle, 
apparatus  used  in  fishing,  as  hook,  line,  rod,  etc.  —  Fish- 
ing tube  (Micros.),  a  glass  tube  for  selecting  a  microscopic 
object  in  a  fluid. 

Fish'Iike'  (f  ishlik'),  a.  Like  fish ;  suggestive  of  fish  ; 
having  some  of  the  qualities  of  fish. 

A  very  ancient  and  Jishlike  smell.  Sftak. 

Flsh'mon'ger  (-mun'ger),  n.     A  dealer  in  fish. 

Fish'skin'  (fish'skTu'),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a  fish  (dog 
'fish,  shark,  etc.) 

2.  [Med.)  See  Ichthyosis. 

Flsh'-tac'kle  (-tak'k'l),  n.  A  tackle  or  purchase  used 
to  raise  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  up  to  the  gunwale.  The 
block  used  is  called  the  Jlsh-bloc/c. 

Fish'-tail'  (-tal'),  a-  Like  the  tail  of  a  fish  ;  acting, 
or  producing  sometliing,  like  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

Fish-tail  bxirner,  a  gas  burner  that  gives  a  spreading 
flame  sliaped  somewhat  like  the  tail  of  a  fish.  —  Fish-tall 
piofelleT  (Steams/up),  a  propeller  with  a  single  blade  that 
oscillates  like  the  tail  of  a  fish  when  swimmmg. 

FiSh'wife'  (-wif),  ?;.     A  fishwoman. 

Fish'wom'an  (-wQSm'an),  n. ;  pi.  FisHWOMEN  (wTm'- 
5n).     A  woman  who  retails  fish. 

Flsh'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  fish  ;  fishlike  ;  having 
the  qualities  or  taste  of  fish ;  abounding  in  fish.       Pope. 

2.  E.xtravagant,  like  some  stories  about  catching  fish ; 
improbable  ;  also,  rank  or  foul.     [Co//o?.] 

risk  (fisk),  V.  i.     [Cf.  Sw.  fjeska  to  bustle  about.] 
To  run  about;  to  frisk;  to  whisk.     \^Obs.'] 
1\g  fi^ks  abroad,  and  stirreth  up  erroneous  opinions.    Latimer. 

Fis'si-gem-ma'tion  (fls'sl-jem-ma'shrm),  n.  [L.  fis- 
sus  (p.  p.  of  findere  to  split)  -f-  E.  gemmaii07i.'\  (Biol.) 
A  process  of  reproduction  intermediate  between  fission 
and  gemmation. 

Fis'sile  (fls'stl),  a.  [L.  fissills,  fr.  fissus,  p.  p.  of 
/«</ere  to  split.  See  Fissure.]  Capable  of  being  split, 
cleft,  or  divided  in  the  direction  of  tlie  grain,  like  wood, 
or  along  natural  planes  of  cleavage,  like  crystals. 

Tills  crystal  is  a  pellucid, ./('.'^.'•■/Ve  stone.      Sir  I.  Newton. 

FlS'si-Un'gUal  (fls'sT-lTn'gwol),  a.  [L.  fissus  (p.  p. 
of  findere  to  split)  +  E.  lingual.']  y^Zo'dl.)  Having  the 
tongue  forked. 

II  Fls'sl-Un'gUl-a  (-gwT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  fissus 
(p.  p.  of  findere  to  split)  +  lingua  tongue.]  (Zo'61.)  A 
group  of  Lacertilia  having  tlie  tongue  forked,  including 
the  common  lizards.     [Written  also  Fissilingues.'} 

FiS-sU'1-ty  (f is-.sTl'i-ty),  n.     Quality  of  being  fissile. 

Fis'sion  (fish'tin),  n.  [L.  fissio.  See  Fissure.]  1.  A 
cleaving,  splitting,  or  breaking  up  into  parts. 

2.  (Biol. )  A  method  of  asexual 
reproduction  among  the  lowest 
(unicellular)  organisms  by  means 
of  a  process  of  self-division,  con- 
sisting of  gradual  division  or 
cleavage  of  the  body  into  two 
parts,  each  of  which  then  l^e- 
comes  a  separate  and  independent 
organism;  as  when  a  cell  in  an 
animal  or  plant,  or  its  germ,  un- 
dergoes a  spontaneous  division, 
and  the  parts  again  subdivide. 
See  Segmentation,  and  Cell  di- 
vision, under  Division. 

3.  (Zool.)  A  process  by  which 
certain  coral  polyps,  ecliinoderms, 
annelids,  etc.,  spontaneously  subdivide,  each  individual 
thus  forming  two  or  more  new  ones.     See  Sthobilation. 

Fls'si-pal'mate  (fis'si-pal'mat),  a.  [L.  fissus  (p.  p. 
of  findere  to  split) -|-^aZma.  palm.]  (Zo'dl.)  Semipalmate 
and  lobiped,  as  a  grebe's  foot.     See  Illust.  under  ArES. 

II  Fls-Sip'a-ra  (fis-sTp'a-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Fis- 
SIPAROUS.]     (Zool.\  Animals  which  reproduce  by  fission. 

Fis-Sip'a-rism  (-riz'm),  m.  [See  Fissiparocs.]  (Biol.) 
Reproduction  by  spontaneous  fission. 

Fis'si-par'i-ty  (fis'sT-par'I-ty),  n.  (Biol.)  Quality  of 
being  fissiparous ;  fissiparism. 

Fls-sip'a-rOUS  (fTs-sTp'a-rus),  a.  [L.  fissus  (p.  p.  of 
findere  to  s\i\\t)-\- parere  to  bring  forth:  cf.  F.  fissi- 
pare.]  (Bio}.)  Reproducing  by  spontaneous  fission.  See 
Fission.  —  Fis-sip'a-rous-ly,  adv. 

FiS'sl-pa'tion(fis'.si-pa'shiiu),  n.  (Biol.)  Reproduc- 
tion by  fission ;  fissip.arism. 

Fis'si-ped  (fis'sT-ped),  Fis-sip'e-flal  (fTs-sTp'e-dal), 

a.  {Ci.'S.  fissipcde.]  (.Z'oo/. )  Having  the  toes  separated 
to  the  base.     [See  Aves.] 

Fis'si-ped,  re.     (Zool.)  Oneof  th&Fissipedia. 

II  Fis'si-pe'di-a  (fTs'si-pe'di-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
fissus  (p.  p.  of  findere  to  cleave)  -\-  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.] 
(Zool.)  A  division  of  the  Oarnivora,  including  the  dogs, 
cats,  and  bears,  in  which  the  feet  are  not  webbed ;  — 
opposed  to  Pinnipedia. 

Fis'si-ros'tral (-ros'tral), ff.  [Gi.V.fissirostre.]  (Zool.) 
Having  the  bill  cleft  beyond  the  horny  part,  as  in  the 
case  of  swallows  and  goatsuckers. 

II  Fls'sl-ros'tres  (-trez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  fissus  (p. 
p.  ol  findere  to  cleave)  +  rostrum  beak.]  {Zool.)  A  group 
of  birds  having  the  bill  deeply  cleft. 

Fis'SUr-al  (f  itsh'ur-ol),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  fissure  or 
fissures ;  as,  the  fissural  pattern  of  a  brain. 

FlS'SU-ra'tion  (-ii-ra'shiin),  n.  (Anat.)  The  act  of  di- 
viding or  opening  ;  the  state  of  being  fissured. 

Fis'sure  (f ifsh'ur),  n.  [L.  fissura,  fr.  findere,  fissum, 
to  cleave,  split;  akin  to  E.  bite:  cf.  F.  fissure.]  A  nar- 
row opening,  made  by  the  parting  of  any  substance  ;  a 
cleft ;  as,  the  fissure  of  a  rock. 

Cerebral  fissures  (Anat.),  the  furrows  or  clefts  by  which 
the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  is  dixided  ;  esp. ,  the  fur- 
rows first  formed  by  the  infolding  of  the  whole  wall  of 
the  cerebrum.  —  Fissure  needle  (Surg.),  a  spiral  needle 
for  catching  together  the  gaping  lips  of  wounds.  Knig/it. 
—  Fissure  of  Kolando  (Anat.),  the  furrow  separating  the 
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frontal  from  the  parietal  lobe  in  the  cerebrum.  —  Flaaure 
of  Sylvias  (Anat.),  a  deep  cerebral  fissure  separating  the 
froutal  from  the  temporal  lobe.  See  Illust.  under 
Brain.  —  Fissure  vein  (Mining),  a  crack  in  the  earth's 
surface  filled  with  mineral  matter.    Raymond. 

Fis'sure  (f  ish'ur),  v.  t.  To  cleave  ; 
to  divide  ;  to  crack  or  fracture. 

II  Fis'su-iella  (fish'ii-rgl'la),  n. 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  fissura  a  fissure.] 
{Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine  gastropod 
mollusks,  having  a  conical  or  limpet- 
hke  shell,  with  an  opening  at  tlie 
apex  ;  —  called  also  keyhole  limpet. 

Fist  (fist),  n.  [OE.  fist,  fust,  AS. 
fyst ;  akin  to  D.  vuist,  OHG.  fUst,  G. 
faust,  and  prob.  to  L.  pugnus,  Gr. 
TTuy/ui)  fist,  Triif  with  the  fist.  Of. 
Pugnacious,  Pigmy.]  1.  The  hand 
with  the  fingers  doubled  into  the 
palm  ;  the  closed  hand,  especially  as  clinched  tightly  for 
the  purpose  of  striking  a  blow. 

Who  grasp  the  earth  and  heaven  with  my  Jist.    Herbert. 

2.  The  talons  of  a  bird  of  prey.     lObs.] 

More  lisht  than  culver  in  the  falcon's  ^s«.        Spenser. 

3.  (Print.)  The  index  mark  [dgF^],  used  to  direct 
special  attention  to  the  passage  which  follows. 

Hand  over  &st(Naut.),  rapidly  ;  hand  over  hand. 

Fist,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fisted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Fisting.]     1.  To  strike  with  the  fist.  Dryden. 

2.  To  gripe  with  the  fist.     \_Obs.]  'Shak. 

Fist'ic  (fist'ik),  a.  [From  Fist.]  Pertaining  to  box- 
ing, or  to  encounters  with  the  fists ;  pugilistic  ;  as,  fistic 
exploits;  fistic  heroes.     IColloq.] 

Fist'1-cutt  (-i-ktif),  n.  A  cult  or  blow  with  the  fist 
or  hand  ;  (pi.)  a  fight  with  the  fists ;  boxing.  Swift. 

Fis'ti-nut  (f is'tT-ntit),  n.  [Cf.  Ar.  fistiq,  fistuq.  See 
Pistachio.]     A  pistachio  nut.     [Obs.]  Johnson. 

II  Fis-tU'ca  (fls-tu'ka),  n.  ^[L.]  An  instrument  used 
by  the  ancients  in  driving  piles. 

IIFis'tu-la  (fis'tii-la;  135),  n. ;  pi.  Fistula  (-le), 
[L.]     1.  A  reed ;  a  pipe. 

2.  A  pipe  for  conveying  water.     [Obs.]  Knight. 

3.  (Med.)  A  permanent  abnormal  opening  into  the 
soft  parts  with  a  constant  discharge  ;  a  deep,  narrow, 
chronic  abscess ;  an  abnormal  opening  between  an  inter- 
nal cavity  and  another  cavity  or  the  surface  ;  as,  a  sah- 
va.Ty  fistula  ;  ananal  fistula  ;  a,  Tecto-vaginaX  fistula. 

Incomplete  fistula  (Med.),  a  fistula  open  at  one  end  only. 

Fis'tU-lar  (-ler),  a.  [L.  fistularis:  cf.  F.  fistulnire.] 
Hollow  and  cylindrical,  like  a  pipe  or  reed.         Johnson. 

II  Fis'tU-Ia'ri-a  (-la'ri-a),  n.    [NL. ,  f r.  L.  fistula  pipe.] 
(Zool.)    A   ge- 
nus   of    fishes, 

having     the  

head  prolonged  20 

into  a  tube, 
with  the  mouth 
at  the  extrem- 
ity. 

Fis'tu-la'ri-oid  (-oid),  a.  \_Fistularla  -f  -aid.] 
(Zool.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Fistularia. 

Fis'tU-late  (fis'tii-lat ;  135),  V.  t.  &  i.  [CfL.fistu- 
latus  furnished  with  pipes.]  To  make  hoUow  or  become 
hollow  like  a  fistula,  or  pipe.  [Ofo.]  "  A  fistulated 
ulcer."  Fuller. 

Fis'tule  (fis'tiSl ;  135),  n.    A  fistula. 

FiS'tU-lL-form  (fis'tiS-li-fSrm   or  fis-tu'-),  a.      IFis- 

tula  -f-  -form.]   Of  a  fistular  form ;  tubular ;  pipe-shaped. 

Stalactite  often  octuvQ  fstiiliform.      W.  Pltillips. 

Fis'tU-Iose'  (f is'tii-los' ;  135),  a.  [L.  fistulosus.] 
Formed  like  a  fistula  ;  hollow;  reedlike.  Craig. 

Fis'tU-lOUS  (-lus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fistuleux.]  1.  Having 
the  form  or  nature  of  a  fistula ;  as,  a  fistulous  ulcer. 

2.  Hollow,  like  a  pipe  or  reed ;  fistulose.         lAndley. 

Fit  (fit),  imp,  &p.  p.  of  Fight.     lObs.  or  Colloq.] 

Fit,  n.  [AS.  fitt  a  song.]  In  Old  English,  a  song  ;  a 
strain ;  a  canto  or  portion  of  a  ballad ;  a  passus.  [Writ- 
ten also  fitie,  fytte,  etc.] 

To  play  some  pleasant  fit.  Spenser. 

Pit,  a.  [Compar.  Fitter  (-ter) ;  superl.  Fittest 
(-test).]  [OE.  fit,  fyt;  cf.  E.  feat  neat,  elegant,  well 
made,  or  Icel.  fitja  to  web,  knit,  OD.  vitten  to  suit, 
square,  Goth,  fetjan  to  adorn.  V77.]  1.  Adapted  to 
an  end,  object,  or  design ;  suitable  by  nature  or  by  art ; 
suited  by  character,  qualities,  circumstances,  education, 
etc. ;  qualified  ;  competent ;  worthy. 
That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  quahfied  in.  Shak. 
Fit  audience  find,  though  few.  Milton. 

2.  Prepared;  ready.     \_Obs.] 

So  fit  to  shoot,  she  singled  forth  among 

Her  foes  who  first  her  quarry's  strength  should  feel.  Fairfax. 

3.  Conformed  to  a  standard  of  duty,  propriety,  or 
taste ;  convenient ;  meet ;  becoming ;  proper. 

Is  it  fit  to  say  to  a  king,  Thou  art  wicked  ?    Job  xxxiv.  18. 

Syn.  —  Suitable ;  proper ;  appropriate :  meet ;  becom- 
ing ;  expedient ;  congruous ;  correspondent ;  apposite ; 
apt ;  adapted ;  prepared  ;  qualified  ;  competent ;  ade- 
quate. 

Pit  (tit),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Fitted  (-ted) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Fitting  (-ting).]  1.  To  make  fit  or  suitable ;  to 
adapt  to  the  purpose  intended  ;  to  qualify  ;  to  put  into 
a  condition  of  readiness  or  preparation. 

The  time  is  fitted  for  the  duty.  Burke. 

The  very  situation  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by 
nature.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  required  form  and  size ;  to  shape 
aright ;  to  adapt  to  a  model ;  to  adjust ;  —  said  especially 
of  the  work  of  a  carpenter,  machinist,  tailor,  etc. 

The  carpenter  .  .  .  marketh  it  out  with  a  fine  ;  he  fitteth  it 
with  planes.  Is.  xliv.  13. 

3.  To  supply  with  something  that  is  suitable  or  fit, 
or  that  is  shaped  and  adjusted  to  the  use  required. 

No  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves.    Shak. 
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4.  To  be  suitable  to;  to  answer  the  requirements  of; 
to  be  correctly  shaped  and  adjusted  to ;  as,  if  the  coat 
fits  you,  put  it  on. 

That 's  a  bountiful  answer  that  fits  all  questions.   Shak. 
That  time  best  fits  the  work.  Sltak. 

To  fit  out,  to  supply  with  necessaries  or  means ;  to  fur- 
nish; to  equip;  as,  to  fit  out  a  privateer.  —  To  fit  up,  to 
furnish  with  things  suitable ;  to  make  proper  for  the  re- 
ception or  use  of  any  person ;  to  prepare  ;  as,  to  fit  up  a 
room  for  a  guest. 

Fit  (fit),  V.  i.     1.  To  be  proper  or  becoming. 

Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  feast.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  adjusted  to  a  particular  shape  or  size;  to 
suit;  to  be  adapted;  as,  his  coat  fits  very  well. 

Fit,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  fit;  adjustment; 
adaptedness,  as  of  dress  to  the  person  of  the  %vearer. 

2.  (Mach.)  (a)  The  coincidence  of  parts  that  come  in 
contact,  (b)  The  part  of  an  object  upon  which  any- 
thing fits  tightly. 

Fit  rod  (Shipbuilding),  a  gauge  rod  used  to  try  the 
depth  of  a  bolt  hole  in  order  to  determine  the  length  of 
the  bolt  required.  Jin  irjht. 

Fit,  re.   [AS.  fit  strife,  fight ;  of  uncertain  origin.  V77.] 

1.  A  stroke  or  blow.     \_Obs.  or  P.] 

Curse  on  that  cross,  quotli  then  the  Sarazin, 
Tliat  keeps  thy  body  from  the  bitter/^.        Spenser, 

2.  A  sudden  and  violent  attack  of  a  disorder  ;  a  stroke 
of  disease,  as  of  epilepsy  or  apoplexy,  which  produces 
convulsions  or  unconsciousness ;  a  convulsion ;  a  parox- 
ysm ;  hence,  a  period  of  exacerbation  of  a  disease ;  in 
general,  an  attack  of  disease  ;  as,  a  fit  of  sickness. 

And  when  UiQfit  was  on  liim,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake.  Shak. 

3.  A  mood  of  any  kind  which  masters  or  possesses  one 
for  a  time ;  a  temporary,  absorbing  affection  ;  a  parox- 
ysm ;  as,  a  fit  of  melancholy,  of  passion,  or  of  laughter. 

A\l  fits  of  pleasure  we  balanced  by  an  equal  degree  of  pain. 

Swift. 

The  English,  however,  were  on  this  subject  prone  to  fits  of 

jealousy.  Macaulay. 

4.  A  passing  humor  ;  a  caprice ;  a  sudden  and  unusual 
effort,  activity,  or  motion,  followed  by  relaxation  or  in- 
action ;  an  impulsive  and  irregular  action. 

Thc^^s  of  the  season.  Shak. 

5.  A  darting  point ;  a  sudden  emission.     [iJ.] 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame.        Coleridge, 
By  fits.  By  fits  and  starts,  by  intervals  of  action  and  re- 
pose ;  impulsively  and  irregularly ;  intermittently. 
Pitch  (f  ich  ;  224),  n.  ;  pi.  Fitches  (-ez).   [See  Vetch.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  vetch.     [_Obs.] 

2.  pi.  (Bot.)  A  word  found  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible,  representing  different  Hebrew  originals.  In 
Isaiah  xxviii.  25,  27,  it  means  the  black  aromatic  seeds  of 
Aigella  saliva,  still  used  as  a  flavoring  in  the  East.  In 
Ezekiel  iv.  9,  the  Revised  Version  now  reads  spelt. 

Fitch,  n.  [Contr.  of  fitchet.]  (Zool.)  The  European 
polecat ;  also,  its  fur. 

Pitch'6  (fich'a),  o.  ICt.F.fiche,  lit.  p.  p.  of  ttcher 
to  fasten,  OF.  _/?cAjer  to  pierce.  Cf.  1st  Fish.]  (Her.) 
Sharpened  to  a  point ;  pointed. 

Cross  fltchS,  a  cross  having  the  lower  arm  pointed. 

Pitched  (ficht),  a.     (Her.)  Fitchi.     lA\so  fiched.] 

Pitch'et  (fich'St),   )7i.      [Cf.  OF.  fisseau,  fissel,  OD. 

Fitch'ew  (f  ich'ii), )  fisse,  visse,  vitsche,  D.  vies  nasty, 
loathsome,  E.  fisz.]  (Zool.)  The  European  polecat 
(Putorius  fcetidus).     See  Polecat. 

Pitoh'y  (-y),  a.     Having  fitches  or  vetches. 

Fitch'y,  a.    [See  Fitche.]    (Her.)  Fitch6. 

Fit'ful  (f  if  fill),  a.  [From  7th  Fit.]  Full  of  fits ; 
irregularly  variable  ;  spasmodic  ;  impulsive  and  unstable. 
After  \\ie''sfitfid  fever,  he  sleeps  well.  Shak. 

—  Fit'ful-ly,  a<iii.  ~  Fit'ful-ness,  n. 

The  victorious  trumpet  peal 

Dies  fit/ulli/  awaj'.  Macaulay, 

Fith'el  (fith'el),  I  re.     [OE.    See  Fiddle.]     A  fiddle. 

Fith'ul  (-ul),       (     \_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Fit'ly  (f  it'ly),  adv.  In  a  fit  manner  ;  suitably  ;  prop- 
erly; conveniently;  as,  a  maxim  _^rt2/ applied. 

Fit'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  fitting  ;  that  which 
is  proper  or  becoming ;  equipment.     [Ois.]  Shak. 

Fit'ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fit ;  as,  the 
fitness  of  measures  or  laws;  a  person's ^teeis  for  office. 

Pitt  (lit),  re.     See  2d  Fit. 

Pit'ta-ble  (-ta-b'l),  a.  Suitable ;  fit.  [Obs.]  Sherwood. 

Pit'ted-ness  (flt'tSd-nes),  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  fitted ;  adaptation.     [Obs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Pit'ter  (fit'ter),  re.  1.  One  who  fits  or  makes  to  fit ; 
esp. :  (a)  One  who  tries  on,  and  adjusts,  articles  of  dress. 
(b)  One  who  fits  or  adjusts  the  different  parts  of  ma- 
chinery to  each  other. 

2.  A  coal  broker  who  conducts  the  sales  between  the 
owner  of  a  coal  pit  and  the  shipper.    [Eng.]    Simmonds. 

Fit'ter,  re.  A  little  piece ;  a  flitter  ;  a  flinder.  [Obs.] 
Where  's  the  Frenchman  ?    Alas,  he  's  all  to  fitters.  Beau.  l(  FL 

Fit'ting  (fit'ting),  re.  Anything  used  in  fitting  up; 
especially  (pi.),  necessary  fixtures  or  apparatus;  as,  the 
fittings  ot  a  church  or  study  ;  gas  fittings. 

Fit'ting,  a.  Fit;  appropriate;  suitable;  proper. — 
Fit'ting-ly,  adv.  —  Fit'ting-ness,  re.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Fit'weed'  (flt'wed'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  (Eryngium 
fcelidum )  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for  fits. 

FitZ  (fits),  re.  [OF.  fils,filz,  fiz,  son,  F.  fils,  L.  filius. 
See  Filial.]  A  son  ;  —  used  in  compound  names,  to 
indicate  paternity,  esp.  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  kings 
and  princes  of  the  blood  ;  as,  Fitzxoy,  the  son  of  the 
king ;  Fitzclareiice,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence. 

Five  (fiv),  a.  [OE.  fif,  five,  AS.  fff,  fife  ;  akin  to  D. 
vijf,  OS.  fif,  OHG.  finf,  fimf,  G.fiinf,  Icehfimm,  Sw. 
&  Dan.  fern,  Goth,  fimf,  Eith.  penki,  W.  pump,  Olr. 
coic,  L.  quinque,  Gr.  Trevre,  Mo).  Trsixrre,  Skr.  paiican. 
V303.  Cf.  Fifth,  Cinque,  Pentagon,  Punch  the  drink, 
Quinary.]     Four  and  one  added  ;  one  more  than  four. 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   &m,   arm,    ask,   final,   all ;    eve,    event,    gnd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,   drb,   ddd ; 
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rive  nations  (Ethnol.),  a  confederacy  of  the  Huron- 
Iroquois  Indians,  consisting  of  five  tribes :  Mohawks, 
Onondagas,  Cayugas,  Oneidas,  and  Senecas.  They  in- 
habited the  region  which  is  now  the  State  of  New  York. 

Five  (fiv),  n.  1.  The  number  next  greater  than  four, 
and  less  than  six ;  five  units  or  objects. 

Five  of  them  were  wise,  and  j^vc  were  fooUsh.    Matt.  xxv.  2. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  this  number,  as  5,  or  V. 

Flve'-fln'ger  (-f  in'ger),  n.   1.  <^Boi.)  See  Cinqdefoil. 

2.  {,Zo'6l.)  A  starfish  with  five  rays,  esp.  Asierias 
rubens. 

Five'fold'  (-fold'),  a-  &  adv.  In  fives;  consisting  of 
five  in  one  ;  five  times  repeated  ;  quintuple. 

Flve'-leal' (-lef),  «•     (£ot.)  Cinquefoil;  five-finger. 

Flve'-lealed'  (-leff),     I  a.  (Bot.)  Having  five  leaflets, 

Five'-leaved'  (-levd'), )      as  the  Virginia  creeper. 

Flve'llng  (-ling),  n.  (Slin.)  A  compound  or  twin 
crystal  consisting  of  five  individuals. 

Fives  (fivz),  n.  pi.  A  kind  of  play  with  a  ball  against 
awall,  resembling  tennis ;  — so  named  because  three_/fi'f.s, 
or  fifteen,  are  counted  to  the  game.  Smart. 

Fives  court,  a  place  for  playing  fives. 

Fives,  n.  [See  Vives.]  A  disease  of  the  glands  under 
the  ear  in  horses ;  the  vives.  Shak. 

Five'-twen'ties  (flv'twSn'tlz),  n.  pi.  Five-twenty 
bonds  of  the  United  States  (bearing  six  per  cent  inter- 
est), issued  in  1862,  '64,  and  '65,  redeemable  after  five 
and  payable  in  txveniy  years. 

Fix  (f  iks),  a.  [OE.,  fr.  L.  fixus,  p.  p.  of  figere  to  fix  ; 
ot.Y.flxe.1    Fixed ;  solidified.     [Ofo.]  Chaucer. 

Fix,  V.  t.  [inip.  &  p.  p.  Fixed  (ITkst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Fixing.]  [Cf.  F.  fixer.'^  1.  To  make  firm,  stable,  or 
fast ;  to  set  or  place  permanently  ;  to  fasten  immovably ; 
to  establish ;  to  implant ;  to  secure ;  to  maie  definite. 

An  ass's  nole  \  fixed  on  his  head.  Shak. 

O,  fix  thy  chair  of  grace,  that  all  my  powers 

May  also  fix  their  reverence.  Herbert. 

His  heart  infixed,  trusting  in  the  Lord.     Ps.  cxii.  7. 

And  fix  far  deeper  in  his  head  theh  stings.       Milton. 

2.  To  hold  steadily ;  to  direct  imwaveringly ;  to  fas- 
ten, as  the  eye  on  an  object,  the  attention  on  a  speaker. 

Sat^ec^  in  thought  the  mighty  Stagirite.         Pope. 
One  eye  on  death,  and  one  full  fix^d  on  heaven.     Young. 

3.  To  transfix  ;  to  pierce.     \_Obs.'\  Sandys. 

4.  (Photog.)  To  render  (an  impression)  permanent  by 
treating  with  such  applications  as  will  make  it  insensible 
to  the  action  of  light.  Abney. 

5.  To  put  in  order ;  to  arrange  ;  to  dispose  of ;  to 
adjust ;  to  set  to  rights ;  to  set  or  place  in  the  manner 
desired  or  most  suitable ;  hence,  to  repair ;  as,  to  fix  the 
clothes ;  to  fix  the  furniture  of  a  room.    \_Colloq.  U.  S.'] 

6.  (Iron  Manuf.)  To  line  the  hearth  of  (a  puddling 
furnace)  mth  fettling. 

Syn.  —  To  arrange ;  prepare;  adjust;  place;  estab- 
lish ;  settle ;  determine. 

Fix,  V.  i.    1.  To  become  fixed ;  to  settle  or  remain  per- 
manently ;  to  cease  from  wandering ;  to  rest. 
Your  kindness  banishes  your  fear, 
Resolved  to  ^x  forever  here.  Waller. 

2.  To  become  firm,  so  as  to  resist  volatilization ;  to 
cease  to  flow  or  he  fluid ;  to  congeal ;  to  become  hard  and 
malleable,  as  a  metallic  substance.  Bacon. 

To  fix  on,  to  settle  the  opinion  or  resolution  about ;  to 
determine  regarding  ;  as,  the  contracting  parties  have 
fixed  on  certain  leadmg  points. 

Fix,  re.  1.  A  position  of  difiiculty  or  embarrassment ; 
predicament ;  dilemma.     [_Colloq.'\ 

Is  he  not  Uving,  then  ?  No.  Is  he  dead,  then  ?  No,  nor  dead 
either.  Poor  Aroar  can  not  live,  and  can  not  die,  —  so  that  he 
is  in  an  almighty  7?a:.  De  Quincey. 

2.  {Iron  Manuf.)  Fettling.    lU.  S.'} 
Fix'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  fixed. 
Flx-a'tlon  (f  iks-a'shun),  n.     ICi.  F.  fixation.;]  1.  The 
act  of  fitxing,  or  the  state  of  being  fixed. 

An  unalterable  ^xa^ioji  of  resolution.    KilUngheck. 

To  light,  created  in  the  first  day,  God  gave  no  proper  place 

m  fixation.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Marked  stiffness  or  absohxiz  fixation  of  a  joint.    Quain. 

Jl  fixation  and  confinement  of  thought  to  a  few  objects.   Watts. 

2.  The  act  of  imiting  cliemically  with  a  solid  sub- 
stance or  in  a  solid  form  ;  reduction  to  a  non-volatile  con- 
dition ;  —  said  of  gaseous  elements. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  ceasing  to  be  fluid  and  be- 
coming firm.  Glanvill. 

4.  A  state  of  resistance  to  evaporation  or  volatiliza- 
tion by  heat ;  —  said  of  metals.  Bacon. 

Fix'a-tive  (f  iks'a-ti  v),  n.  That  which  serves  to  set 
or  fix  colors  or  drawings,  as  a  mordant. 

Fixed  (fikst),  a.  X.  Securely  placed  or  fastened  ;  set- 
tled ;  establislied ;  firm ;  immovable ;  unalterable. 

2.  {Chem.)  Stable ;  non- volatile. 

Fixed  air  (OW  Chem.),  carbonic  acid  or  carbon  dioxide  ; 
—  so  called  by  Dr.  Black  because  it  can  be  absorbed  or 
fixed  by  strong  bases.  See  Carbonic  acid,  under  Cak- 
BONic.  —  Fixed  alkali  (Old  Chem.),  a  non-volatile  base,  as 
soda  or  potash,  in  distinction  from  the  volatile  alkali  am- 
monia. —  Fixed  ammunition  (Mil.),  a  projectile  and  pow- 
der inclosed  together  in  a  case  ready  for  loading.  —  Fixed 
battery  (J/iL),  a  battery  which  contains  heavy  guns  and 
mortars  intended  to  remain  stationary  ;  —  distinguished 
from  movable  battery.  —  Fixed  bodies,  tliose  which  can 


not  be  volatilized  or  separated  by  a  common  menstruum, 
witliout  great  difficulty,  as  gold,  platinum,  lime,  etc.  — 
Fixed  capital.    See  tlie  Note  imder  Capital,  m.,  4.  —  Fixed 


fact,  a  well  established  fact.  [Collor/.]  —  Fixed  light,  one 
whicli  emits  constant  beams  ;  —  distinguished  from  a 
flashing,  revolving,  or  intermittent  light.  —  Fixed  oils 
(Uiem.),  non-volatile,  oily  substances,  as  etearine  and 
olPin,  which  leave  a  permanent  greasy  stain,  and  wliich 
can  not  be  distilled  unclianged  ;  •-  distinguished  from  vol- 
atile or  essential  oiU.  —  Fixed  pivot  (Mil.),  tlie  fixed  point 
about  which  any  line  of  troops  wheels.  —  Fixed  stars  {As- 
tron.),  such  stars  as  always  retain  nearly  the  same  appar- 
ent position  and  distance  with  respect  to  each  other,  thus 
aistinguished  from  planets  and  comets. 


FIx'ed-ly  (flks'5d-lj),  adv.  In  a  fixed,  stable,  or  con- 
stant manner. 

Fix'ed-ness,  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  fixed ; 
stability  ;  steadfastness. 

2.  The  quality  of  a  body  which  resists  evaporation  or 
volatilization  by  heat ;  solidity ;  cohesion  of  parts  ;  as, 
the  fixedness  of  gold. 

FiX-id'i-ty  (flks-Td'i-ti^),  n.  Fixedness.  [06«.]  Boyle. 

Fix'ing  (fiks'ing),  re.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  mak- 
ing fixed. 

2.  That  which  is  fixed ;  a  fixture. 

3.  pi.  Arrangements ;  embelhshments ;  trimmings  ; 
accompaniments.     \_Colloq.  U.  S.'] 

FiX'i-ty  (-i-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  fixite."]  1.  Fixedness ;  as, 
fixity  of  tenure  ;  also,  that  which  is  fixed. 

2.  Coherence  of  parts.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

FiX'ture  (f Iks'tiir  ;  135),  n.  [Cf.  Fixuee.]  1.  That 
which  is  fixed  or  attached  to  something  as  a  permanent 
appendage  ;  as,  the  fixtures  of  a  pump ;  the  fixtures  of  a 
farm  or  of  a  dwelling,  that  is,  the  articles  which  a  ten- 
ant may  not  take  away. 

2.  State  of  being  fixed  ;  fixedness. 

The  firm  ^x^«/-e  of  thy  foot.  Shak. 

3.  (Law)  Anything  of  an  accessory  character  an- 
nexed to  houses  and  lands,  so  as  to  constitute  a  part  of 
them.  This  term  is,  however,  quite  frequently  used  in 
the  peculiar  sense  of  personal  chattels  aimexed  to  lands 
and  tenements,  but  removable  by  the  person  annexing 
them,  or  his  personal  representatives.  In  this  latter 
sense,  the  same  things  may  be  fixtures  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  fixtures  under  others. 

Wharton  (Law  Diet.).     Bouvier. 

II^°"  This  word  is  frequently  substituted  for  fixure 
(formerly  the  word  in  common  use)  in  new  editions  of  old 
works. 

Fix'ure  (-iir),  n.  [L.  fixura  a  fastening,  fr.  figere  to 
fix.  See  Fix,  and  cf.  Fixture.]  Fixed  position  ;  stable 
condition ;  firmness.     \Obs  ]  Shak. 

Fiz'gig'  (f  iz'gig'),  n.    A  fishgig.    [OJjf.]         Sandys. 

FiZ'gig',  n.  \_Fizz  ■{■  gig  whirling  thing.]  A  fire- 
work, made  of  damp  powder,  which  makes  a  fizzing  or 
hissing  noise  when  it  explodes. 

Fiz'gig',  n.  [See  Gia  a  flirt.]  A  gadding,  flirting 
girl.  Gosson. 

Fizz  (f iz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fizzed  (fizd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fizzing.]  [Cf.  Icel.  fisa  to  break  wind,  Dan. 
fise  to  foist,  fizzle,  OSw.fisa,G.fisten,feisten  Cf.  Foist.] 
To  make  a  hissing  sound,  as  a  burning  fuse. 

Fizz,  re.     A  hissing  sound  ;  as,  the  fizz  of  a  fly. 

Fiz'zle  (fiz'z'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fizzled  (-z'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fizzling  (-zling).]  [See  Fizz.]  1.  To 
make  a  hissing  sound. 

It  IS  the  easiest  thing,  sir,  to  be  done. 

As  plain  as  fizzling.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  make  a  ridiculous  failure  in  an  undertaking. 
[Colloq.  or  iow] 

To  fizzle  out,  to  bum  with  a  hissing  noise  and  then  go 
out,  lilse  wet  gunpowder ;  hence,  to  fail  completely  and 
ridiculously;  to  prove  a  failure.     [Colloq.] 

Fiz'zle,  n.   A  failure  or  abortive  effort.     [Colloq.'] 

II  Fjord  (fyord),  n.    See  Fiord. 

Flablier-gast  (flSb'ber-gast),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Flap,  and 
Aghast.]  To  astonish;  to  strike  with  wonder,  esp.  by 
extraordinary  statements.    [Jocular]  Beaconsfield. 

Flab'ber-gas-ta'tion  (-gas-ta'shiin),  n.  The  state  of 
being  flabbergasted.     [Jocular]  London  Punch. 

Flab'bi-ly  (flSb'bi-ly),  adv.     In  a  flabby  manner. 

Flab'bi-ness,  re.     Quality  or  state  of  being  flabby. 

Flab'by  (-by),  a.  [See  Flap.]  Yieldmg  to  the  touch, 
and  easily  moved  or  shaken ;  hanging  loose  by  its  own 
weight ;  wanting  firmness  ;  flaccid ;  as,  flabby  flesh. 

Fla'bel  (fla'bel),  re.  [L.  flabellum  a  fan,  dim.  of  fla- 
brum  a  breeze,  fr.  flare  to  blow.]  A  fan.  [Obs.]  Huloet. 

Fla-bel'late  (fla-bgl'lSt),  a.  [L.  flabellatus,  p.  p.  of 
flabellare  to  fan,  fr.  flabellum.  See  Flabei.]  (Bot.) 
Flabelliform. 

Flab'el-Ia'tion  (flab'el-la'shiin),  re.  The  act  of  keep- 
ing fractured  limbs  cool  by  the  use  of  a  fan  or  some 
other  contrivance.  Dunglison. 

Fla-bel'li-form  (fla-bSlli-fSrm),  a.  [L.  flabellum  a 
fan  -)-  -form  :  cf.  F.  flabelHforme.]  Having  the  form  of 
a  fan ;  fan-shaped  ;  flabellate. 

Fla-belli-nerved'  (-nervd'),  a.    [L.  flabellum  a  fan  -|- 
E.  nerve.]     (Bot.)   Having  many  nerves 
diverging  radiately  from  the  base ;  — said 
of  a  leaf. 

II  Fla-bel'lum  (-lum),  re.  [L.  See  Fla- 
bel.]  (Bed.)  A  fan  ;  especially,  the  fan 
carried  before  the  pope  on  state  occa- 
sions, made  of  ostrich  and  peacock  feath- 
ers. Shipley. 

Flab'ile  (flab'Tl),  a.  [L.  flabilis.]  Liable  to  be  blown 
about.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Flac'cid  (flSk'std),  a.  [L.  flaccidus,  fr.  flaccus  flab- 
by :  cf.  OF.  flaccide.]  Yieldmg  to  pressure  for  want 
of  firmness  and  stift'ness ;  soft  and  weak ;  limber ;  lax  ; 
drooping  ;  flabby  ;  as,  3.  flaccid  muscle  ;  flaccid  flesh. 

Religious  profession  .  .  .  has  become  fiaccid.    I.  Taylor. 

—  Flao'cld-ly  (fiSk'sid-lJ),  adv.  —  Flac'cld-ness,  re. 

Flac-cld'i-ty  (flSk-sTd'I-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  flacciditL] 
The  state  of  being  flaccid. 

Flack'er  (flSk'er),  v.  i.  [OE.  flakeren,  fr.  flacken  to 
move  quickly  to  and  fro ;  cf.  Icel.  flakka  to  rove  about, 
AS.  flacor  fluttering,  flying,  G.  flackern  to  flare,  flicker.] 
To  flutter,  as  a  bird.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Grose. 

Flack'et  (-St),  re.  [OF.  fl.asguet  little  flask,  dim.  of 
flasque  a  flask.]     A  barrel-shaped  bottle  ;  a  flagon. 

Flag  (flSg),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flagged  (flSgd).;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Flagging  (-gtng)].  [Cf .  Icel.  flaka  to  droop, 
hang  loosely.  Cf.  Flacker,  Flag  an  ensign.]  1.  To 
hang  loose  without  stifl'ness ;  to  bend  down,  as  flexible 
bodies  ;  to  be  loose,  yielding,  limp. 

As  loose  it  [the  saiYlfiaggcd  around  the  mast.    T.  Moore. 
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2.  To  droop ;  to  grow  spiritless ;  to  lose  vigor ;  to  lan- 
guish ;  as,  the  spirits  flag ;  the  strength  flags. 

The  pleasures  of  the  town  begin  to  fiag.  Swift. 

Syn.— To  droop;  decline;  fail;  languish;  pine. 

Flag  (flSg),  V.  t.  X.  To  let  droop  ;  to  suffer  to  fall,  or 
let  fall,  into  feebleness  ;  as,  to  flag  the  wings.        Prior. 

2.  To  enervate ;  to  exhaust  the  vigor  or  elasticity  of. 
Nothing  so  flags  the  spirits.  Echard. 

Flag,  re.     [Cf .  LG.  &  G.  flagge,  Svv.  flagg,  Dan.  flag, 
D.  vlag.    See  Flag  to  hang  loose.]    X.  That  which 
flags  or  hangs  down  loosely. 

2.  A  cloth  usually 
bearing  a  device  or  de- 
vices and  used  to  indi- 
cate nationality,   party, 
etc.,  or  to  give  or  ask 
information;  — -com-  / 
monly  attached  to  a  staff  j 
to  be  waved  by  the  wind ; 
a  standard  ;   a  banner ; 
an  ensign ;   the  colors ;  ( 
as,  the  nationai  flag  ;  a 
military  or  a  naval ^n:<7. 

3.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  group  of  feathers  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  legs  of  certain  hawks,  owls,  etc.  (b)  A  group  of 
elongated  wing  feathers  in  certain  hawks.  (e)  The 
bushy  tail  of  a  dog,  as  of  a  setter. 

Black  flag.  See  under  Black.  —  Flag  captain.  Flag  lien- 
tenant,  etc.,  special  officers  attached  to  the  flagship,  as 
aids  to  the  flag  officer.  —  Flag  officer,  the  commander  of  a 
fleet  or  squadron ;  an  admiral,  vice  admiral,  rear  admiral, 
or  commodore.  —  Flag  of  truce,  a  white  flag  carried  or 
displayed  to  an  enemy,  as  an  invitation  to  conference,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  making  some  communication  not  hos- 
tile. —  Flag  share,  the  flag  officer's  share  of  prize  money. 

—  Flag  station  (Railroad),  a  station  at  which  trains  do  not 
stop  unless  signaled  to  do  so,  by  a  flag  hung  out  or  waved. 

—  National  flag,  a  flag  of  a  particular  country,  on  which 
some  national  emblem  or  device  is  emblazoned.  —  Ked 
flag,  a  flag  of  a  red  color,  displayed  as  a  signal  of  danger 
or  a  token  of  defiance  ;  the  emblem  of  anarchists.  —  To 
dip  the  flag,  to  lower  it  and  quickly  restore  it  to  its  place ; 

—  done  as  a  mark  of  respect.  —  To  hang  out  the  white  flag, 
to  ask  truce  or  quarter,  or,  in  some  cases,  to  manifest  a 
friendly  design  by  exhibiting  a  white  flag.  —  To  hang  the 
flag  half-mast  high  or  half-staff,  to  raise  it  only  half  way 
to  the  top  of  the  mast  or  staff,  as  a  token  or  sign  of 
mourning.  —  To  strike,  or  lower,  the  flag,  to  haul  it  down, 
in  token  of  respect,  submission,  or,  in  an  engagement,  of 
surrender.  —  Yellow  flag,  the  quarantine  flag  of  all  na^ 
tions ;  also  carried  at  a  vessel's  fore,  to  denote  that  an  . 
infectious  disease  is  on  board. 

Flag,  V.  i.  [From  Flag  an  ensign.]  1.  To  signal  to 
with  a  flag ;  as,  to  flag  a  train. 

2.  To  convey,  as  a  message,  by  means  of  flag  signals  j 
as,  to  flag  an  order  to  troops  or  vessels  at  a  distance. 

Flag,  re.  [From  Flag  to  hang  loose,  to  bend  down.] 
(Bot.)  An  aquatic  plant,  with  long,  ensiform  leaves,  be- 
longing to  either  of  the  genera  Iris  and  Acorus. 

Cooper's  flag,  the  cat-tail  (Typha  latifolia),  the  long 
leaves  of  which  are  placed  between  the  staves  of  barrels 
to  make  the  latter  water-tight.  —  Com  flag.  See  under  2d 
Corn.  —  Flag  broom,  a  coarse  kind  of  broom,  originally 
made  of  flags  or  rushes.  —  Flag  root,  the  root  of  the  sweet 
flag. —  Sweet  flag.    See  Calamus,  re.,  2. 

Flag,  V.  t.    To  furnish  or  deck  out  with  flags. 
Flag,  re.     [Icel.  flaga,  cf.  Icel.  flag  spot  where  a  turf 
has  been  cut  out,  and  E.  flake  layer,  scale.    Cf.  Floe.] 

1.  A  flat  stone  used  for  paving.  Woodward. 

2.  ( Geol. )  Any  hard,  evenly  stratified  sandstone,  which 
splits  into  layers  suitable  for  flagstsnes. 

Flag,  V.  t.    To  lay  with  flags  or  flat  stones. 

The  sides  and  floor  are  all  flagged  with  .  .  .  marble.  Sandy), 

Flag'eUant  (flaj'el-lant),  n.  [L.  flagellans,  p.  pr.  of 
flagellare :  cf.  F.  flagellant.  See  Flagellate.]  (EccL 
Hist.)  One  of  a  fanatical  sect  which  flourished  in  Europe 
in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  and  maintained  that  flag- 
ellation was  of  equal  virtue  with  baptism  and  the  sacra- 
ment ;  — called  also  disciplinant. 

II  Flag'el-la'ta  (-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  flagellatus, 
p.  p.  See  Flagellate,  v.  t]  (Zool.) 
An  order  of  Infusoria,  having  one  or 
two  long,  whiplike  cilia,  at  the  ante- 
rior end.  It  includes  monads.  See 
Infusoria,  and  Monad. 

Flag'el-late  (flaj'el-lat),  ■;;.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Flagellated  (-la'tSd) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Flagellating  (-la'tmg).] 
[L.  flagellatus,  p.  p.  of  flagellare  to 
scourge,  fr.  flagellum  whip,  dim.  of 
flagrum  whip,  scourge ;  cf .  fligere  to  Flagellata, 
strike.  Cf.  Flail.]  To  whip;  to  '"■■"-•-' 
scourge ;  to  flog. 

Fla-gel'late  (fla-jellat  or  flaj'gl-), 
a.     X.   Flagelliform. 

2.  (Zool. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Flagellata. 

Flag'el-la'tion  (flSj'gl-la'shiSn),  n. 
[Ij.flagellatio  :  cf.  F.  flagellation.]  A 
beating  or  flogging ;  a  whipping ;  a  scourging.  Garth. 

Flag'el-la'tor  (flSj'Sl-la'ter),  re.  One  who  practices 
flagellation  ;  one  who  whips  or  scourges. 

Fla-gel'li-form  (fla-jSl'lT-fonn),  a.  [L.  flagellum.  a 
whip  -)-  -form.]  Shaped  like  a  whiplash ;  long,  slender, 
round,  flexible,  and  (commonly)  tapering. 

II  Fla-gel'lum  (-lum),  re.  /  i>l.  E.  Flagellums  (-Ittmz), 
L.  Flagella  (-la).     [L.,  a  whip.    See  FLAOELL.vrE,  ■«. /.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  young,  flexible  shoot  of  a  plant ;  esp.,  the 
long,  trailing  branch  of  a  vine,  or  a  slender  branch  in 
certain  mosses. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  long,  wliiplike  cilium.  See  Flagel- 
lata. (b)  An  appendage  of  the  reproductive  apparatus 
of  the  snail,  (c)  A  Jaslilike  appendage  of  a  crustacean, 
esp.  the  terminal  portion  of  the  autennie  and  the  epipo- 
dite  of  the  maxillipeds.     See  Maxilliped. 

Flag'eo-let'  (flSj'ft-lSf  or  flSj'S-),  re.    [F.  flageolet, 
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dim.  of  OF.  flajol  (as  if  fr.  a  LL.  flautioius),  dim.  of 
flaiite,  flahute,  F.  flute.  See  Fldte.]  {Mus.)  A  small 
wooden  pipe,  having  six  or  more  lioles,  and  a  mouth- 
piece inserted  at  one  end.  It  produces  a  shrill  sound, 
softer  than  that  of  the  piccolo  flute,  and  is  said  to  have 
superseded  the  old  recorder. 


Flageolet  tones  (Mus.),  the  natural  harmonics  or  over- 
tones of  stringed  instruments. 

Flag'gl-ness  (flSg'gl-ngs),  n.  The  condition  of  being 
flaggy  ;  laxity ;  Umberuess.  Johnson. 

Flag'ging  (-glng),  n.  A  pavement  or  sidewalk  of 
flagstones ;  flagstones,  collectively. 

Flag'ging,  a.  Growing  languid,  weak,  or  spiritless ; 
weakening ;  delaying.  —  Flag'glng-ly,  adv. 

Flag'gy  (-gy),  «•  [From  1st  Flaq.]  1.  Weak  ;  flex- 
ible;  limber.     '^ Flaggy  wings.^'  Spenser. 

2.  Tasteless;  insipid;  as, a/a^rjr!/ apple.  lObs.]  Bacon. 
Flag'gy,   a.      [From  5th  Flag.]      Abounding   with 

the  plant  called  flag  ;  as,  a.  flaggy  marsh. 

Flag'1-tate  (ttaj'i-tat),  v.  t.  [L.  flagitatus,  p.  p.  of 
flagitare  to  demand.  See  Flagitious.]  To  importune ; 
to  demand  fiercely  or  with  passion.     [ArchaicJ    Carlyle. 

Flag'i-ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  n.  lh.flagUatio.'\  Impor- 
tunity ;  urgent  demand.     lArchaic^  Carlyle. 

Fla-gi'tlOUS  (fla-jTsh'us),  a.  [L.  flagiiiosus,  fr.  fla- 
gitium  a  shameful  or  disgraceful  act,  orig.,  a  burning 
desire,  heat  of  passion,  from  flagitare  to  demand  hotly, 
flercely ;  cf.  fl.agrare  to  burn,  E.  flagrant.']  1.  Disgrace- 
fully or  shamefully  criminal ;  grossly  wicked;  scandalous; 
shameful ;  —  said  of  acts,  crimes,  etc. 

Debauched  principles  and y?af;iViou5  practices.    I.  Taylor. 

Z.  Guilty  of  enormous  crimes  ;  corrupt ;  profligate  ; 
—  said  of  persons.  -  Pope. 

3.  Characterized  by  scandalous  crimes  or  vices ;  as, 
flagitious  times.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Atrocious ;  villainous ;  flagrant ;  heinous ;  cor- 
rupt ;  profligate  ;  abandoned.    See  Atrocious. 
— Fla-gi'tious-ly,  adv.  —  Fla-gi'tious-ness,  n. 

A  sentence  aoflagitloui^iij  unjust.        Macaulay. 
Flag'man  (flag'man),  re.  ;  pi.  Flagmen  (-mSn).     One 
who  makes  signals  with  a  flag. 

Flag'on  (-tin),  n.  [F.  flacon,  for  flaseon,  fr.  OF. 
flasche,  from  LL.  flasco.  See  Flask.]  A  vessel  with  a 
narrow  mouth,  used  for  holding  and  conveying  hquors. 
It  is  generally  larger  than  a  bottle,  and  of  leather  or 
stoneware  rather  than  of  glass. 

A  trencher  of  mutton  chops,  and  ajiagon  of  ale.    Macaulay. 
Fla'grance  (fla'grans),  n.    Flagrancy.  Bp.  Hall. 

Fla'gran-cy  (-gran-sy),  re.  /  pi.  Flaoeancies  (-sIz). 
[L.  flagrantia  a  burning.  See  Flagrant.]  X.  A  burn- 
ing ;  great  heat;  inflammation.     \_Obs.'] 

Lust  causeth  d.  flagrancy  in  the  eyes.  Bacon. 

2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  flagrant ;  atrocity ; 
heinousness  ;  enormity  ;  e.xcess.  Steele. 

Fla'grant  (-grant),  a.  [L.  flagrans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
flagrare  to  bum,  akin  to  6r.  4>\eyei.v  :  cf.  F.  flagrant. 
Cf.  Flame,  Phlox.]  1.  Flaming ;  inflamed  ;  glowing ; 
burning ,  ardent. 

The  beadle's  lash  &ti\\  flagrant  on  their  back.      Prior. 

A  young  man  yet  flagrant  from  the  lash  of  the  executioner 

or  the  beadle.  De  Quincey. 

Flagrant  desires  and  affections.  Hooker. 

2.  Actually  in  preparation,  execution,  or  performance ; 
carried  on  hotly  ;  raging. 

A  war  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  native  tribes  -was  fla- 
grant. Palfrey. 

3.  Flaming  into  notice  ;  notorious ;  enormous ;  hein- 
ous ;  glaringly  wicked. 

Syn.  —  Atrocious ;  flagitious ;  glaring.  See  Atrocious. 

Fla'grant-ly,  adv.    In  a  flagrant  manner. 

Fla'grate  (-grat),  v.  t.  [L.  flagrare,  flagraium,  v.  i. 
&t.,  to  burn.]     To  burn.     \_Obs.']  Greenlnll. 

Fla-gfra'tion  (fia^gra'shiSn),  re.  A  conflagration.  \_Obs.'] 

Flag'Ship'  (flag'ship'),  re.  (Naut.)  The  vessel  which 
carries  the  commanding  officer  of  a  fleet  or  squadron  and 
flies  his  distinctive  flag  or  pennant. 

Flag'Stafl'  (-staf),  re.  ;  pi.  -staves  (-stavz')  or  -staffs 
(-stafs').     A  staff  on  wliich  a  flag  is  hoisted. 

Flag'Stone'  (-ston'),  n.  A  flat  stone  used  in  paving, 
or  any  rock  which  will  split  into  such  stones.  See  Flag, 
a  stone. 

Fiag'worm'  (flag'wQrm'),  re.  (ZoSi.)  A  worm  or  grub 
found  among  flags  and  sedge. 

Flail  (flal),  re.  \JL.  flagellum  whip,  scourge,  in  LL.,  a 
threshing  flail :  cf.  OF.  flael,flaiel,  F.  fleau.  See  Fla- 
gellum.] 1.  An  instrument  for  threshing  or  beating 
grain  from  the  ear  by  hand,  consisting  of  a  wooden  staff  or 
handle,  at  the  end  of  which  a  stouter  and  shorter  pole 
or  club,  called  a  swiple,  is  so  hvmg  as  to  swing  freely. 

His  shadowy ^ai7  hath  threshed  the  corn.        Milton. 

2.  An  ancient  military  weapon,  like  the  common  flail, 
often  having  the  striking  part  armed  with  rows  of 
spikes,  or  loaded  Fairholt. 

No  citizen  thought  himself  safe  unless  he  carried  under  his 
Coat  a  sraaU^ai7.  loaded  with  lead,  to  brain  the  Popish  assassins. 

Macaulay. 

Flail'y  (-y),  a.    Acting  like  a  flail.     [OSs.]       Vicars. 

Flain  (flan),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Flay.  Chaucer. 

Flake  (flak),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  flaki,fleki,  Dan.  flage,  D. 
vlaak.'i     1.  A  paling ;  a  hurdle.     \_Prov.  Eng.l 

2.  A  platform  of  hurdles,  or  small  sticks  made  fast  or 
interwoven,  supported  by  stanchions,  for  drying  codfish 
and  other  things. 

You  shall  also,  after  they  be  ripe,  neither  suffer  them  to 
have  straw  nor  fern  under  them,  but  lay  them  either  upon  some 
smooth  table,  boards,  or  flakes  of  wands,  and  they  will  last  the 
longer.  English  Husbandman. 
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3.  {Naut.)  A  small  stage  hung  over  a  vessel's  side-  for 
workmen  to  stand  on  in  calking,  etc. 

Flake  (flak),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  flakna  to  flake  off,  split, 
flagna  to  flake  off,  Sw.  flaga  flaw,  flake,  flake  plate,  Dan. 
flage  snowflake.  Cf.  Flag  a  flat  stone.]  1.  A  loose  filmy 
mass  or  a  thin  chiplike  or  scalelike  layer  of  anything ;  a 
film  ;  flock ;  lamina ;  layer ;  scale  ;  as,  a  flake  of  snow, 
tallow,  or  fish.     " Little y^a/ces  of  scurf."  Addison. 

Great  flakes  of  ice  encompassing  our  boat.      Evelyn. 

2.  A  little  particle  of  lighted  or  incandescent  matter, 
darted  from  a  fire ;  a  flash.     [Ote.] 

With  flakes  of  ruddy  fire.  Somerville. 

3.  (Bot. )  A  sort  of  carnation  with  only  two  colors  in 
the  flower,  the  petals  having  large  stripes. 

Flake  knife  (Arclueol.),  a  cutting  instrument  used  by 
savage  tribes,  made  of  a  flake  or  cliip  of  hard  stone.  Ty- 
lor.  —  Flake  stand,  the  cooling  tub  or  vessel  of  a  still 
worm.  Knight.  —  Flake  white.  (Paint.)  (a)  The  purest 
white  lead,  in  the  form  of  flakes  or  scales,  (b)  The  tris- 
nitrate  of  bismuth.    Ure. 

Flake,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flaked  (flakt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Flaking.]    To  form  into  flakes.  Pope. 

Flake,  v.  i.    To  separate  in  flakes ;  to  peel  or  scale  off. 

Flak'i-neSS  (flak'I-nSs),  re.     The  state  of  being  flaky. 

Flak'y  (-y),  a.  Consisting  of  flakes  or  of  small, 
loose  masses ;  lying,  or  cleaving  off,  in  flakes  or  layers ; 
flakelike. 

What  showers  of  mortal  hail,  what  flaky  fires  I      Watts. 
A  flaky  weight  of  winter's  purest  snows.   Wordsworth. 

Flam  (flam),  re.  [Cf.  AS.  fleam,  flsem,  flight.  V84. 
Cf.  Flimflam.]  A  freak  or  whim  ;  also,  a  falsehood  ;  a 
lie ;  an  illusory  pretext ;  deception ;  delusion.     [OJs.] 

A  perpetual  abuse  and^awj  upon  posterity.        South. 

Flam,  v.  t.   [imp.  &  p.p.  Flammed  (flamd) ;  p.pr.  & 

j)6.  re.  Flamming.]    To  deceive  with  a  falsehood.     [Obs.'] 

God  is  not  to  he  flammed  off  with  lies.  South. 

Flam'beau  (flSm'bo),  n.  ;  pi.  Flambeaux  (-boz)  or 
Flambeaus  (-boz).  [F.,  fr.  OF.  flambe  flame,  for flam- 
ble,  from  L.  flammula  a  little  flame,  dim.  of  flamma 
flame.  See  Flame.]  A  flaming  torch,  esp.  one  made  by 
combining  together  a  number  of  thick  wicks  invested  with 
a  quick-burning  substance  (anciently,  perhaps,  wax ;  in 
modern  times,  pitch  or  the  like) ;  hence,  any  torch. 

Flam-boy'ant  (flSm-boi'ant),  a.  [F.]  (Arch.)  Char- 
acterized by  waving  or  flamelike  curves,  as  in  the 
tracery  of  windows,  etc.  ;  —  said  of  the  later  (15th  cen- 
tury) French  Gothic  style. 

Flam-boy'er  (flSm-boi'er),  n.  [F.  flamboyer  to  be 
bright.]  (Bot.)  A  name  given  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  to  certain  leguminous  trees  with  brilUant  blos- 
soms, probably  species  of  Cxsalpinia. 

Flame  (flam),  re.  [O'E.  flame,  flaume,flaumbe,  O'F. 
flame,  flambe,  Y.flamme,  fr.  IL.  flamma,  fr.  flagrare  to 
bum.     See  Flagrant,  and  cf.  Flambeau,  Flamingo.] 

1.  A  stream  of  burning  vapor  or  gas,  emitting  light 
and  heat ,  darting  or  streaming  fire ;  a  blaze ;  a  fire. 

2.  Burning  zeal  or  passion ;  elevated  and  noble  en- 
thusiasm ;  glowing  imagination ;  passionate  excitement 
or  anger.     "In  a ^ame  of  zeal  severe."  Milton. 

Where  flames  refin'd  in  breasts  seraphic  glow.      Pope. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sister  arts  we  came, 

And  met  congenial,  mingling^^ame  with^a?7je.     Pope. 

3.  Ardor  of  affection  ;  the  passion  of  love.    Coleridge. 

4.  A  person  beloved ;  a  sweetheart.  Thackeray. 
Syn.— Blaze  ;  brightness;  ardor.    See  Blaze. 
Flame  bridge,  a  bridge  wall.    See  Bridge,  re.,  5.  —Flame 

color,  brilliant  orange  or  yellow.  B.  Jonson.  —  Flame  en- 
gine, an  early  name  for  the  gas  engine.  —  Flame  manometer, 
an  instrument,  invented  by  Koenig,  to  obtain  grapliic  rep- 
resentation of  the  action  of  the  human  vocal  organs. 
See  Manometer.  —  Flame  reaction  (C/iem.),  a  method  of 
testing  for  the  presence  of  certain  elements  by  the  char- 
acteristic color  imparted  to  a  flame ;  as,  sodium  colors 
a  flame  yellow,  potassium  violet,  lithium  crimson,  boracic 
acid  green,  etc.  Cf.  Spectrum  analysis,  under  Spec- 
trum. —  Flame  tree  (Bot.),  a  tree  with  showy  scarlet  flow- 
ers, as  the  Rhododendron  arboreum.  of  fiidia,  and  the 
Brachychiton  acerifolium  of  Australia. 

Flame,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flamed  (flamd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Flaming.]  [OE.  flamen,  flaumben,  F.  flamber, 
OF.  also,  flamer.  See  Flame,  re.]  1.  To  burn  with  a 
flame  or  blaze ;  to  burn  as  gas  emitted  from  bodies  in 
combustion ;  to  blaze. 

The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small  thing  would  make  it 
flame  again.  Shak. 

2.  To  burst  forth  like  flame  ;  to  break  out  in  violence 
of  passion ;  to  be  kindled  with  zeal  or  ardor. 

He  flamed  with  indignation.  Macaulay. 

Flame,  v.  t.    To  kindle  ;  to  inflame  ;  to  excite. 

And  flamed  with  zeal  of  vengeance  inwardly.   Spenser. 

Flame'-COl'ored  (flam'kul'erd),  a.  Of  the  color  of 
flame  ;  of  a  bright  orange  yellow  color.  Shak. 

FlameleSS,  a.    Destitute  of  flame.  Sandys. 

Flame'let  (-let),  re.     [Flame  -\-  -let.']    A  small  flame. 
The  ^ameZe^s  gleamed  and  flickered.      Longfellow. 

Fla'men  (fla'men),  re.  /  pi.  E.  Flamens  (-menz),  L. 
Flamines  (flSm'T-nez).  [L.]  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  priest 
devoted  to  the  service  of  a  particular  god,  from  whom 
he  received  a  distinguishing  epithet.  The  most  hon- 
ored were  those  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus,  called 
respectively  Flamen  £)ialis,  Flamen  Martialis,  and 
Flamen  Quirinalis. 

Affrights  the  flamens  at  their  service  quaint.       Milton. 

Fla-min'e-ous  (fla-min'e-iis),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
flamen ;  flaminical. 

Flam'ing  (flam'Tng),  a.  1.  Emitting  flames  ;  afire  ; 
blazing  ;  consuming ;  illuminating. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  flame ;  high-colored  ;  brilliant ; 
dazzling.     "  In ^amirey  yellow  bright."  Prior. 

3.  Ardent ;  passionate ;  burning  with  zeal ;  irrepressi- 
bly  earnest ;  as,  a,  flaming  proclamation  or  harangue. 

Flam'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  flaming  manner. 
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Fla-mln'gO  (fla-min'g6),  re. 
[Sp.  flamenco,  cf .  Pg,  flamingo, 
Prov.  flamimant,  F.  flamant ; 
prop,  a  p.  pr.,  meaning  flam- 
ing. So  called  in  allusion  to 
its  color.  See  Flame.]  (Zool.) 
Any  bird  of  the  genus  Phceni- 
copterus.  The  flamingoes  have 
webbed  feet,  very  long  legs,  and 
a  beak  bent  down  as  if  broken. 
Their  color  is  usually  red  or 
pink.  The  American  flamingo 
is  P.  ruber  ;  the  European  ■  is 
P.  antiquorum. 

Fla-mln'i-cal    (fia-mtn'T- 

kal),   a.     Pertaining  to  a  fla- 
men. Milton. 
Flam'ma-bll'i-ty  (flSm'ma- 

bil'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  of 
being  flammable ;  inflammabil- 
ity.    [Obs.]        Sir  T.  Browjie. 

Flam'ma-ble  (fiSm'ma-b'i), 

a.     Inflammable.     [Obs.] 

Flam-ma'tlon  (flSm-ma'- 
shiin),  re.  The  act  of  setting 
in  a  flame  or  blaze.     [Obs.] 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
Flam'me-OUS  (flam'me-fis),   a. 


pi.  FLAMIHaOIES  (-gBz), 


European  Flamingo  (Phot 
nicopterus  antiquorum). 


[L.  flammeus,  from 
flamma  flame.]  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resem- 
bling, flame.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Flam-mli'er-OUstflSm-mifer-iSs),  a.  [1,.  flammifer ; 
flamma  flame  -\-  ferre  to  bear.]     Producing  flame. 

Flam-miv'O-mous  (-mTv'6-mus),  a.  [L.  flammivO' 
mus;  flamma  flame  -|-  vomere  to  vomit.]  Vomiting 
flames,  as  a  volcano.  W.  Thompson  (1745). 

Flam'mu-la'ted  (flSm'mii-la'tEd),  a.  [L.  flammula 
little  flame,  dim.  fr.  flamma  flame.]     Of  a  reddish  color. 

Flam'y  (flam'y),  a.  [From  Flame.]  Flaming ;  blazing ; 
flamelike  ;  flame-colored ;  composed  of  flame.  Pope. 

Flanch  (flSnch),  re.  ;  pi.  Flanches  (flSn'chgz).   [Prov. 
E.,  a  projection,  OF.  flanche  flank. 
See  Plank.]     1.  A  flange.     [J?.]         ' 

2.  (Her.)  A  bearing  consisting  of 
a  segment  of  a  circle  encroaching  on 
the  field  from  the  side. 

(t^^  Flanches  are  always  in  pairs. 
A  pair  of  flanches  is  considered  one  of 
the  subordinaries. 

Flanched  (flSncht),  a.    (Her.)  Hav- 
ing flanches; — said  of  an  escutcheon  a  Pair  of  Flanches. 
with  those  bearings. 

Flan'co-nade'  (fl5n'k6-nad'),  n.  [F.]  (Fencing)  A 
thrust  in  the  side. 

II  Fla'neur'  (fla/ner'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  flaner  to  stroll.] 
One  who  strolls  about  aimlessly  ;  a  lounger ;  a  loafer. 

Flang  (flang),  re.     A  miner's  two-pointed  pick. 

Flange  (flSnj),  re.  [Prov.  E.  flange  to  project,  flanch 
a  projection.  See  Flanch,  Flank.]  1.  An  external  or 
internal  rib,  or  rim,  for  strength,  as  the  flange  of  an  iron 
beam ;  or  for  a  guide,  as  the  flange  of  a  car  wheel  (see 
Car  wheel)  ;  or  for  attachment  to  another  object,  as  the 
flange  on  the  end  of  a  pipe,  steam  cylinder,  etc.  Knight. 

2.  A  plate  or  ring  to  form  a  rim  at  the  end  of  a  pipe 
when  fastened  to  the  pipe. 

Blind  flange,  a  plate  for  covering  or  closing  the  end  of  a 
pipe.  —  Flange  joint,  a  joint,  as  that  of  pipes,  where  the 
connecting  pieces  have  flanges  by  which  the  parts  are 
bolted  together.  Knight.  —  Flange  rail,  a  rail  with  a 
flange  on  one  side,  to  keep  wheels,  etc.,  from  running  off. 
—  Flange  tnrning,  the  process  of  forming  a  flange  on  a 
wrought  iron  plate  by  bending  and  hammering  it  when 
hot. 

Flange,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flanged  (flSnjd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Flanging  (flan'jTng).]  (Mach.)  To  make  a 
flange  on ;  to  furnish  with  a  flange. 

Flange,  v.  i.    To  be  bent  into  a  flange. 

Flanged  (flanjd),  a.  Having  a  flange  or  flanges ;  as, 
&  flanged  wheel. 

Flank  (flank),  re.  [F.  flanc,  prob.  fr.  L.  flaccus  flabby, 
with  re  inserted.  Cf.  Flaccid,  Flanch,  Flange.]  1.  The 
fleshy  or  muscular  part  of  the  side  of  an  animal,  between 
the  ribs  and  the  hip.     See  Hlust.  of  Beep. 

2.  (Mil.)  (a)  The  side  of  an  army,  or  of  any  division 
of  an  army,  as  of  a  brigade,  regiment,  or  battalion ;  the 
extreme  right  or  left ;  as,  to  attack  an  enemy  in  flank  is 
to  attack  him  on  the  side. 

When  to  right  and  left  the  front 
Divided,  and  to  either  flank  retired.  Milton. 

(6)  (Fort.)  That  part  of  a  bastion  which  reaches  from 
the  curtain  to  the  face,  and  defends  the  curtain,  the 
flank  and  face  of  the  opposite  bastion  ;  any  part  of  a 
work  defending  another  by  a  flre  along  the  outside  of  its 
parapet.    See  Illust.  of  Bastion. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  side  of  any  buQding.  Brande. 

4.  That  part  of  the  acting  surface  of  a  gear  wheel 
tooth  that  Ues  within  the  pitch  Une. 

Flank  attack  (Mil.),  an  attack  upon  the  side  of  an  army 
or  body  of  troops,  distinguished  from  one  upon  its  front 
or  rear.  —  Flank  company  (J/f7.),  a  certain  number  of  troops 
drawn  up  on  the  right  or  left  of  a  battalion  ;  usually  grena- 
diers, light  infantry,  or  riflemen.  —  Flank  defense  (Fort.), 
protection  of  a  work  against  undue  exposure  to  an  ene- 
my's direct  fire,  by  means  of  the  fire  from  other  works, 
sweeping  the  ground  in  its  front.  —  Flank  en  potence 
(Mil.),  any  part  of  the  right  or  left  vring  formed  at  a  pro- 
jecting angle  with  the  fine.  —  Flank  flies,  the  first  men 
on  the  right,  and  the  last  on  the  left,  of  a  company, 
battalion,  etc.  —  Flank  march,  a  march  made  parallel  or 
obliquely  to  an  enemy's  position,  in  order  to  turn  it  or 
to  attack  him  on  the  flank.  —  Flank  movement,  a  change 
of  march  by  an  army,  or  portion  of  one,  in  order  to  turn 
one  or  both  wings  of  the  enemy,  or  to  take  up  a  new 
position.  —  Flanks  of  a  frontier,  saUent  points  in  a  national 
boundary,  strengthened  to  protect  the  frontier  against 
hostile  incursion.  —  Flank  patrol,  detachments  acting 
independently   of  the  main   column  of   an  army,  but 
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patrolling  along  its  flanks,  to  secure  it  against  surprise 
and  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 

Flank  (fiSnk),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Flanked  (flankt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flanking.]  [Cf.  F.  jianquer.  See 
Flank,  n.,  and  cf.  Flankek,  v.  /.]  1.  To  stand  at  the 
flank  or  side  of ;  to  border  upon. 

Stately  coloiiDades  are  Jiaiiked  with  trees.  Titt. 

2.  To  overlook  or  command  the  flank  of ;  to  secure  or 
guard  the  flank  of ;  to  pass  around  or  turn  the  flank  of  ; 
to  attack,  or  threaten  to  attack,  the  flank  of. 

Flank,  V.  i.    1.  To  border  ;  to  touch.        £p.  Butler. 

2.  To  be  posted  on  the  side. 

Flank'er  (-er),  ?i.  One  who,  or  that  which,  flanks,  as 
a  skirmisher  or  a  body  of  troops  sent  out  upon  the  flanks 
of  an  army  to  guard  a  line  of  march,  or  a  fort  project- 
ing so  as  to  command  the  side  of  an  assailing  body. 

They  threw  out  flankers,  and  endeavored  to  dislodge  their 
assailants.  W.  Irving. 

Flank'er,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flankeked  (-erd)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  FLANKERraa.]  [See  Flank,  v.  t.l  1.  To 
defend  by  lateral  fortificatio.ns.    [06s.]    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  To  attack  sideways.     [06«.]  Evelyn. 

Flan'nel  (flan'nSl),  n.  [F.  flanelle,  cf.  OF.  flaine  a 
pillowcase,  a  mattress  (?) ;  fr.  "W.  gwlanen  flannel,  fr. 
gwlan  wool ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  wool.  Cf.  Wool.]  A  soft, 
nappy,  woolen  cloth,  of  loose  texture.  Shak. 

Adam's  flannel.  (£o^.)  See  under  Adam.  —  Canton  flan- 
nel, Cotton  flannel.    See  Coiion  flannel,  under  Cotton. 

Flan'neled  (-nSld),  a.   Covered  or  wrapped  in  flannel. 

Flan'nen  (-n§n),  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  flannel. 
[06s.]     ^'' Flannen  Tohes."  Dryden. 

Flap  (flap),  71.  [OE.  flappe,  flap,  blow,  fly-flap ;  cf. 
D.  flap,  and  E.  flap,  v.]  1.  Anything  broad  and  limber 
that  hangs  loose,  or  that  is  attached  by  one  side  or  end 
and  is  easily  moved  ;  as,  the  flap  of  a  garment. 

A  cartilaginous  j7aj)  upon  the  opening  of  the  larynx. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  hinged  leaf,  as  of  a  table  or  shutter. 

3.  The  motion  of  anything  broad  and  loose,  or  a  stroke 
or  sound  made  with  it ;  as,  the  flap  of  a  sail  or  of  a  wing. 

4.  pi.  (Far.)  A  disease  in  the  lips  of  horses. 

Flap  tile,  a  tile  with  a  bent  up  portion,  to  turn  a  comer 
or  catch  a  drip.  —Flap  valve  (Mech.),  a  valve  which  opens 
and  shuts  upon  one  hmged  side  ;  a  clack  valve. 

Flap,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flapped  (flSpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Plaepinq  (-ping).]  [Prob.  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf. 
D.  flappen,  E.  flap,  n.,  flop,  flippant,  fillip.']  1.  To 
beat  with  a  flap  ;  to  strike. 

Yet  let  me /op  this  bug  with  gilded  wings.         Pope. 

2.  To  move,  as  something  broad  and  flaplike ;  as,  to 
Jlap  the  \vings ;  to  let  fall,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat. 

To  flap  in  the  month,  to  taunt.    [Obs.]      W.  Cartwright. 

Flap,  V.  i.  1.  To  move  as  do  wings,  or  as  something 
broad  or  loose  ;  to  fly  with  wings  beating  the  air. 

The  crowa^apped  over  by  twos  and  threes.       Lowell. 

2.  To  f  aU  and  hang  like  a  flap,  as  the  brim  of  a  hat,  or 
other  broad  thing.  Gay. 

Flap'drag'on  (-drag'un),  n.  1.  A  game  in  which  the 
players  catch  raisins  out  of  burning  brandy,  and  swallow 
them  blazing.  Johnson. 

2.  The  thing  thus  caught  and  eaten.  Johnson. 

Cakes  and  ale,  and  flapdragons  and  mummer's  plays,  and  all 
the  happj'  sports  of  Christmas  night.  C.  Kingsley. 

Flap'drag'on,  v.  t.  To  swallow  whole,  as  a  flap- 
dragon  ;  to  devour.     [06s.] 

See  how  the  sea.flapdragoned  it.  Shak. 

Flap'-eared'  (-erd'),  a.  Having  broad,  loose,  de- 
pendent ears.  Shak. 

Flap'jack'  (-jak'),  n.  1.  A  flat  cake  turned  on  the 
griddle  while  cooking  ;  a  griddlecake  or  pancake. 

2.  A  fried  dough  cake  containing  fruit ;  a  turnover. 
{Prov.  Eng.'] 

Flap'-mouthed'  (-mouthd'),  a.  Having  broad,  hang- 
ing lips.    [iJ.]  ^  Shak. 

Flap'per  (-per),  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  flaps. 

2.  See  Flipper.  "  The/arijeT- of  a  porpoise. "  Buckley. 

Flapper  skate  (Zool.),  a  European  skate  {Raia  interme- 
dia). 

Flare  (flS;r),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flaeed  (flSrd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flabing.]  [Cf.  Norw.  flai-a  to  blaze,  flame, 
adorn  with  tinsel,  dial.  Sw.  flasa,  flora  upp,  and  E. 
flash,  or  flacker.^  1.  To  burn  with  an  unsteady  or 
waving  flame  ;  as,  the  candle  flares. 

2.  To  shine  out  with  a  sudden  and  unsteady  light ;  to 
emit  a  dazzling  or  painfully  bright  light. 

3.  To  shine  out  with  gaudy  colors ;  to  flaunt ;  to  be 
offensively  bright  or  showy. 

With  ribbons  pendant,  ^a?'injr  about  her  head.       Shak. 

4.  To  be  exposed  to  too  much  light.     [06s.] 

Flaring  in  sunshine  all  the  day.  Prior. 

6.  To  open  or  spread  outwards  ;  to  project  beyond  the 
perpendicular  ;  as,  the  sides  of  a  howl  flare  ;  the  bows  of 
a  ship  flare. 

To  flare  up,  to  become  suddenly  heated  or  excited ;  to 
burst  into  a  passion.    [Colloq.]  Thackeray. 

Flare,  n.     1.  An  unsteady,  broad,  offensive  light. 

2.  A  spreading  outward  ;  as,  thej?ffl?-e  of  a  fireplace. 

Flare,™.     Leaf  of  lard.     "Pig'sj^ar-e."       Dunglison. 

Flare'-up'  (-iip'),  n.  A  sudden  burst  of  anger  or  pas- 
sion ;  an  angry  dispute.     [Colloq.'] 

Flar'tag  (flar'Ing),  a.  1.  That  flares;  flaming  or 
blazing  unsteadily ;  shining  out  with  a  dazzling  light. 

His  [the  6un's]^an'n!7  beams.  Milton. 

2.  Opening  or  spreading  outwards. 

Flar'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  flaring  manner. 

Flash  (flSsh),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flashed  (flSsht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flashing.]  [Cf.  OE.  flaskien,  vlaskien, 
to  pour,  sprinkle,  dial.  Sw.  flasa  to  blaze,  E.  flush,  flare.] 

1.  To  burst  or  break  fortji  with  a  sudden  and  tran- 
sient flood  of  flame  and  light ;  as,  the  lightning  flashes 
Tividly ;  the  powder  flashed. 

2.  To  break  forth,  as  a  sudden  flood  of  light ;  to  burst 


instantly  and  brightly  on  the  sight ;  to  show  a  momen- 
tary brilliancy  ;  to  come  or  pass  like  a  flash. 

Names  which  have  flaslied  and  thundered  as  the  watchwords 
of  unnumbered  struggles.  Tal/ourd. 

The  object  is  made  to  flash  upon  the  eye  of  the  mind.  M.  Arnold. 
A  thought //cis/eerf  through  me, which  I  clothed  in  act.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  burst  forth  like  a  sudden  flame  ;  to  break  out 
violently ;  to  rush  hastily. 

Every  hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other.  Shak. 

To  flash  in  the  pan,  to  fail  of  success.  [Colloq.]  See 
under  Flash,  a  burst  of  light.  Bartlett. 

Syn.  —  Flash,  Glitter,  Gleam,  Glisten,  Glistes. 
Flash  differs  from  glitter  and  gleam  in  denoting  a  flood  or 
wide  extent  of  liglit.  Tlie  latter  words  may  express  the 
issuing  of  light  from  a  small  object,  or  from  a  pencil  of 
rays.  Flash  differs  from  other  words,  also,  in  denotmg 
suddenness  of  appearance  and  disappearance.  Flashing 
differs  from  exploding  or  disploding  in  not  being  accom- 
panied with  a  loud  report.  To  glisten,  or  glister,  is  to 
shine  with  a  soft  and  fitful  luster,  as  eyes  suffused  with 
tears,  or  flowers  wet  with  dew. 

Flash  (flSsh),  v.  t.   1.  To  send  out  in  flashes ;  to  cause 
to  burst  forth  with  sudden  flame  or  light. 
The  chariot  of  paternal  Deity, 
Flashing  thick  flames.  Milton. 

2.  To  convey  as  by  a  flash  ;  to  light  up,  as  by  a  sud- 
den flame  or  light ;  as,  to  flask  a  message  along  the 
wires:  to  flash  conviction  on  the  mind. 

3.  (Glass  Making)  To  cover  with  a  thin  layer,  as  ob- 
jects of  glass  with  glass  of  a  different  color.  See  Flash- 
ing, n.,  3  (6). 

4.  To  trick  up  in  a  showy  manner. 

Limning  and  flashing  it  with  various  dyes.     A.  Brewer. 

5.  [Perh.  due  to  confusion  between  flash  of  light  and 
plash,  splash.]  To  strike  and  throw  up  large  bodies  of 
water  from  the  surface  ;  to  splash.     [06s.] 

He  TuAelj  flashed  the  waves  about.  Spenser. 

Flashed  glass.    See  Flashing,  m.,  3. 

Flash,  n. ;  pi.  Flashes  (-ez).  1.  A  sudden  burst  of 
light ;  a  flood  of  light  instantaneously  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing ;  a  momentary  blaze  ;  as,  a  flash  of  lightning. 

2.  A  sudden  and  brilliant  burst,  as  of  wit  or  genius ; 
a  momentary  brightness  or  show. 

The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind.  Shak. 

No  striking  sentiment,  no  flash  of  fancy.  Wirt. 

3.  The  time  during  which  a  flash  is  visible  ;  an  instant ; 
a  very  brief  period. 

The  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  s.  flash.     Bacon. 

4.  A  preparation  of  capsicum,  burnt  sugar,  etc.,  for 
coloring  and  giving  a  fictitious  strength  to  liquors. 

Flash  light,  or  Flashing  light,  a  kind  of  light  shown  by 
lighthouses,  produced  by  the  revolution  of  reflectors,  so 
as  to  show  a  flash  of  light  every  few  seconds,  altematmg 
with  periods  of  dimness.  Knight.  —  Flash  in  the  pan,  the 
flashing  of  the  priming  in  the  pan  of  a  flintlock  musket 
without  discharging  the  piece ;  hence,  sudden,  spasmodic 
effort  that  accomphshes  nothing. 

Flash,  a.  1.  Showy,  but  counterfeit ;  cheap,  preten- 
tious, and  vulgar  ;  as,  flash  jewelry ;  flash  finery. 

2.  Wearing  showy,  counterfeit  ornaments ;  vulgarly 
pretentious ;  as,  flash  people  ;  flash  men  or  women ;  — 
applied  especially  to  thieves,  gamblers,  and  prostitutes 
that  dress  in  a  showy  way  and  wear  much  cheap  jewelry. 

Flash  honse,  a  house  frequented  by  flash  people,  as 
thieves  and  whores;  hence,  a  brothel.  "  A  gang  of  foot- 
pads, reveling  with,  their  favorite  beauties  at  a  flash 
house."  Macaulay. 

Flash,  n.    Slang  or  cant  of  thieves  and  prostitutes. 

Flash,  n.  [OE.  flasche,  flaske ;  cf .  OF.  flache,  F. 
flaque.]     1.  A  pool.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

2.  (Engineering)  A  reservoir  and  sluiceway  beside  a 
navigable  stream,  just  above  a  shoal,  so  that  the  stream 
may  pour  in  water  as  boats  pass,  and  thus  bear  them 
over  the  shoal. 

Flash  wheel  (Mech.),  a  paddle  wheel  made  to  revolve  in 
a  breast  or  curved  water  way,  by  which  water  is  lifted 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level. 

Flash'board'  (-bord'),  n.  A  board  placed  temporarily 
upon  a  milldam,  to  raise  the  water  in  the  pond  above  its 
usual  level ;  a  flushboard.     [U.  S.] 

Flash'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  flashes. 

2.  A  man  of  more  appearance  of  wit  than  reality. 

3.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  large  sparoid  fish  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  all  tropical  seas  (Lobotes  Surinamensis).  (b) 
The  European  red-backed  shrike  (Lanius  collurio) ;  — 
called  also  flusher. 

Flash'i-ly  (-i-ly),  adv.  In  a  flashy  manner ;  with 
empty  show. 

Flash'i-nesS,  n.     The  quality  of  being  flashy. 

Flash'ing,  n.  1.  (Engineering)  The  creation  of  an 
artificial  flood  by  the  sudden  letting  in  of  a  body  of 
water  ;  —  called  also  flushing. 

2.  (Arch.)  Pieces  of  metal,  built  into  the  joints  of  a 
wall,  so  as  to  lap  over  the  edge  of  the  gutters  or  to  cover 
the  edge  of  the  roofing  ;  also,  similar  pieces  used  to  cover 
the  valleys  of  roofs  of  slate,  shingles,  or  the  like.  By 
extension,  the  metal  covering  of  ridges  and  hips  of  roofs ; 
also,  in  the  United  States,  the  protecting  of  angles  and 
breaks  in  walls  of  frame  houses  with  waterproof  material, 
tarred  paper,  or  the  like.    Cf.  Filleting. 

3.  (Glass  Making)  (a)  The  reheating  of  an  article  at 
the  furnace  aperture  during  manufacture  to  restore  its 
plastic  condition  ;  esp.,  the  reheating  of  a  globe  of  crown 
glass  to  allow  it  to  assume  a  flat  shape  as  it  is  rotated. 
(6)  A  mode  of  covering  transparent  white  glass  with  a 
film  of  colored  glass.  Knight. 

Flashing  point  (Chem.),  that  degree  of  temperature  at 
which  a  vohitile  oil  gives  off  vapor  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  burn,  or  flash,  on  the  approach  of  a  flame,  used  as  a 
test  of  tlie  comparative  safety  of  oils,  esp.  kerosene ;  a 
flashing  point  oi^^lOO'^  F.  is  regarded  as  a  fairly  safe  stand- 
ard. The  burning  point  of  the  oil  is  usually  from  ten  to 
thirty  degrees  above  the  flashmg  point  of  its  vapor. 


Flash'y  (flSsh'j^),  a.   1.  Dazzling  for  a  moment ;  mak- 
ing a  momentary  show  of  brilliancy  ;  transitorily  bright. 
A  little  flashy  and  transient  pleasure.        Barrow. 

2.  Fiery ;  vehement ;  impetuous. 

A  temper  always  flashy.  Burke. 

3.  Showy  ;  gay  ;  gaudy  ;  as,  a  flashy  dress. 

4.  Without  taste  or  spirit. 

Lean  and  flashy  songs.  Milton. 

Flask  (flask),  n.  [AS.  flasce,  flaxe  ;  akin  to  D.flesch, 
OHG.  flasca,  G.  flasche,  Icel.  &  Sw.  flaska,  Dan.  flaske, 
OF.  flascfie,  LL.  flasca,  flasco  ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf. 
L.  vasculum,  dim.  of  vas  a  vessel,  Gr.  ijiKda-K-q,  <l>\o.crKaiv, 
<p\a.a-Ki.ov.  Cf.  Flagon,  Flasket.]  1.  A  small  bottle- 
shaped  vessel  for  holding  fluids  ;  as,  a,  flask  of  oil  or  wine. 

2.  A  narrow-necked  vessel  of  metal  or  glass,  used  for 
various  purposes  ;  as  of  sheet  metal,  to  carry  gunpowder 
in ;  or  of  wrought  iron,  to  contain  quicksilver ;  or  of 
glass,  to  heat  water  in,  etc. 

3.  A  bed  in  a  gun  carriage,     [06s.]  Bailey. 

4.  (Founding)  The  wooden  or  iron  frame  which  holds 
the  sand,  etc.,  forming  the 
mold  used  in  a  foundry ;  it 
consists  of  two  or  more 
parts ;  viz.,  the  cope,  or  top  ; 
sometimes,  the  cheeks,  or 
middle  part ;  and  the  drag, 

or  bottom  part.  When  there  ^  „  .„,  ,  ,r.  j-  ^ 
are  one  or  more  cheeks,  the  ^^^  ^^■''  ^1='^'=^  (Ponnding). 
flask  is  called  a  three  part  flask,  four  part  flask,  etc. 

Erlenmeyer  flask,  a  thin  glass  flask,  flat-bottomed  and 
cone-shaped  to  allow  of  safely  shaking  its  contents  later- 
ally without  danger  of  spiDing ;  —  so  called  from  Erlen- 
meyer, a  German  chemist  who  invented  it.  —  Florence 
flask.  [From  Florence  in  Italy.]  (a)  Same  as  Betty,  n., 
3.  (6)  A  glass  flask,  round  or  pear-shaped,  with  round  or 
flat  bottom,  and  usually  very  thin  to  allow  of  heating 
solutions. —Pocket  flask,  a  kind  of  pocket  dram  bottle, 
often  covered  with  metal  or  leather  to  protect  it  from 
breaking. 

Flask'et  (-et),  n.  [Cf.  W.  fflasged  a  vessel  of  straw 
or  wickerwork,  ^ffis^  flask,  basket,  and  E.  flask.]  1.  A 
long,  shallow  basket,  with  two  handles.     [Eng.] 

In  which  they  gathered  flowers  to  iill  their /ostei.    Spenser. 

2.  A  small  flask. 

3.  A  vessel  in  which  viands  are  served.     [06s.]  Pope. 
Flat    (flat),  a.      [Compar.  Flatter   (-ter) ;  superl. 

Flattest  ( -test).]  [Akin  to  Icel.  flatr,  Sw.  flat,  Dan. 
flad,  OHG.  flaz,  and  AS.  flet  floor,  G.  flotz  stratum, 
layer.]  1.  Having  an  even  and  horizontal  surface,  or 
nearly  so,  without  marked  prominences  or  depressions ; 
level  without  inclination ;  plane. 

Though  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  ^at  sea  sunk.  Milton. 

2.  Lying  at  full  length,  or  spread  out,  upon  the 
ground ;  level  with  the  ground  or  earth  ;  prostrate ;  as, 
to  '^e  flat  on  the  ground ;  hence,  fallen ;  laid  low ;  ruined ; 
destroyed. 

What  ruins  kingdoms,  and  lays  cities.^a(f     Milton. 
1  feel  .  .  .my  hopes  all^a*.  .     Milton. 

3.  (Fine  Arts)  Wanting  relief ;  destitute  of  variety ; 
without  points  of  prominence  and  striking  interest. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  is,  to  me,  very  flat.    Coleridge. 

4.  Tasteless  ;  stale  ;  vapid  ;  insipid  ;  dead  ;  as,  fruit 
or  drink  flat  to  the  taste. 

5.  Unanimated ;  dull ;  uninteresting ;  without  point  or 
spirit;  monotonous;  as,  aflat  speech  or  composition. 

How  weary,  stale,  ^a^  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world.  Shak. 

6.  Lacking  liveliness  of  commercial  exchange  and  deal- 
ings; depressed;  dull;  as,  the  market  is _/?a<. 

7.  Clear ;  unmistakable ;  peremptory ;  absolute  ;  pos- 
itive ;  downright. 

Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed.  Shak. 

A  great  tobacco  taker  too,  —  that  'sflat.      Marstmi. 

8.  (Mus.)  (a)  Below  the  true  pitch  ;  hence,  as  applied 
to  intervals,  minor,  or  lower  by  a  half  step ;  as,  a  flat 
seventh  ;  Aflat.  (6)  Not  sharp  or  shrill ;  not  acute ;  as, 
a,  flat  sound. 

9.  (Phonetics)  Sonant ;  vocal ;  —  applied  to  any  one  of 
the  sonant  or  vocal  consonants,  as  distinguished  from  a 
Donsonant  (or  sharp)  consonant. 

Flat  arch.  (Arch.)  See  under  Arch,  n.,  2  (6).  — Flat  cap, 
cap  paper,  not  folded.  See  under  Paper.  — Flat  chasing, 
in  fine  art  metal  working,  a  mode  of  ornamenting  silver- 
ware, etc.,  producing  figures  by  dots  and  lines  made  with 
a  punching  tool.  Knight.  —  Flat  chisel,  a  sculptor's  chisel 
for  smoothing.  —  Flat  file,  a  file  wider  than  its  thickness, 
and  of  rectangular  section.  See  File.  —  Flat  nail,  a  small, 
sharp-pointed,  wrought  nail,  vrith  a  flat,  thin  head,  larger 
than  a  tack.  Kniglit.  — Flat  paper,  paper  which  has  not 
been  folded.  —  Flat  rail,  a  railroad  rail  consisting  of  a  sim- 
ple flat  bar  spiked  to  a  longitudinal  sleeper.  —  Flat  rods 
(Mining),  horizontal  or  inclined  connecting  rods,f  or  trans- 
mitting motion  to  pump  rods  at  a  distance.  Rayinond. 
—  Flat  rope,  a  rope  made  by  plaiting  instead  of  twisting ; 
gasket ;  sennit.  Some  flat  hoisting  ropes,  as  for  mining 
shafts,  are  made  by  se\ving  together  a  number  of  ropes, 
making  a  wide,  flat  band.  Knig/it.  —  Flat  apace.  (Geom.) 
See  Euclydian  space.  —  Flat  stitch,  tlve  process  of  wood 
engi'aving.  [06s.]  —  Flat  tint  (Painting),  a  coat  of  water 
color  of  one  uniform  shade.  —  To  fall  flat  (Fig.),  to  pro- 
duce no  effect ;  to  fail  in  the  intended  effect ;  as,  his 
speech  fell  flat. 

Of  all  who  fell  by  saber  or  by  shot, 

Not  or\e/ell  half  so  flat  as  Walter  Scott.    Zord  Frskine 

Flat  (flSt),  adv.    1.  In  a  flat  manner;  directly;  flatly. 
Sin  is,^a(  opposite  to  the  Almighty.  Herbert 

2.  (Stock  Exchange)  Without  allowance  for  accrued 
interest.     [Brokers''  Cant] 

Flat,  n.  1.  A  level  surface,  without  elevation,  relief, 
or  prominences;  an  extended  plain;  specifically,  in  the 
United  States,  a  level  tract  along  the  banks  of  a  river ; 
as,  the  Mohawk  Flats. 

Envy  is  as  the  sunbeams  that  beat  hotter  upon  a  bank,  or 
steep  rising  ground,  than  upon  aflat.  Bacon. 
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2.  A  level  tract  lying  at  little  depth  below  the  surface 
of  water,  or  alternately  covered  and  left  bare  by  the  tide ; 
a  Bhoal ;  a  shallow ;  a  atrand. 

Half  my  power,  this  night 
Passing  these j?a(s,  are  taken  by  the  tide.  Shak. 

3.  Something  broad  and  flat  in  form ;  as :  (a)  A  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  without  keel,  and  of  small  drauglit.  (b) 
A  straw  hat,  broad-brimmed  and  low-crowned,  (c)  {Bail- 
road  Muck.)  A  car  without  a  roof,  the  body  of  which  is  a 
platform  without  sides ;  a  platform  car.  (d)  A  platform 
on  wheels,  upon  which  emblematic  designs,  etc.,  are  car- 
ried in  processions. 

4.  The  flat  part,  or  side,  of  anything ;  as,  the  broad 
side  of  a  blade,  as  distinguished  from  its  edge. 

5.  {Arch.)  A  floor,  loft,  or  story  in  a  building;  espe- 
cially, a  floor  of  a  house,  which  forms  a  complete  resi- 
dence in  itself. 

6.  (Mining)  A  horizontal  vein  or  ore  deposit  auxiliary 
to  a  main  vein ;  also,  any  horizontal  portion  of  a  vein  not 
elsewhere  horizontal.  Raymond. 

7.  A  dull  fellow;  a  simpleton  ;  a  numskull.    [CcHoj.] 

Or  if  you  can  not  make  a  speech, 

Because  you  are  a. fiat.  Jlolntes. 

8.  {Mtts.)  A  character  [I7]  before  a  note,  indicating  a 
tone  which  is  a  half  step  or  semitone  lower. 

9.  {Geom.)  A  homaloid  space  or  extension. 

Flat  (flSt),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flatted  (-tgd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Flattino  (-ting).]  1.  To  make  flat ;  to  flatten ; 
to  level. 

2.  To  render  dull,  insipid,  or  spiritless  ;  to  depress. 

Passions  are  allayed,  appetites  arefiatted.      Barrow. 

3.  To  depress  in  tone,  as  a  musical  note ;  especially,  to 
lower  in  pitch  by  half  a  tone. 

Flat,  V.  i.  1.  To  become  flat,  or  flattened ;  to  sink  or 
fall  to  an  even  surface.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  (3fus.)  To  fall  from  the  pitch. 

To  flat  out,  to  fail  from  a  promising  beginning ;  to  make 
a  bad  ending ;  to  disapijoint  expectations.    [Colloq.] 

Flafbill'  (flat'bil'),  «•  (Zool.)  Any  bird  of  the  genus 
Platyrynclius.    Tliey  belong  to  the  family  of  flycatchers. 

Flat'boat'  (-bof),  ».  A  boat  with  a  flat  bottom  and 
square  ends ;  —  used  for  the  transportation  of  bulky 
freight,  especially  in  shallow  waters. 

Flat'-bot'tomed  (-bot'tiimd),  a.  Having  an  even 
lower  surface  or  bottom  ;  as,  a,  flat-bottomed  boat. 

Flat'-cap'  (-kSp'),  n.  A  kind  of  low-crowned  cap  for- 
merly worn  by  all  classes  in  England,  and  continued  in 
London  after  disuse  elsewhere; — hence,  a  citizen  of 
liOndon.  Marston. 

Flat'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  fish  of  the  family 
Pleuronectidse ;  esp.,  the  winter  flounder  (Pleuronectes 
Americanus).  The  flatfishes  have  the  body  flattened, 
swim  on  the  side,  and  have  both  eyes  on  one  side,  as  the 
flounder,  turbot,  and  halibut.     See  Floundek. 

Flat'  foot'  (foot').  (Med.)  A  foot  in  wliich  the  arch 
of  the  instep  is  flattened  so  that  the  entire  sole  of  the 
foot  rests  upon  the  ground ;  also,  the  deformity,  usually 
congenital,  exhibited  by  such  a  foot ;  splayfoot. 

Flat'-foot'ed,  a.  1.  Having  a  flat  foot,  with  little  or 
no  arch  of  the  instep. 

2.  Firm-footed ;  determined.     [Slang,  U.  S."] 

Flat'head'  (-bed'),  a.  Characterized  by  flatness  of 
head,  especially  that  produced  by  artificial  means,  as  a 
certain  tribe  of  American  Indians. 

Flat'head',  n,  (Ethnol.)  A  Chinook  Indian.  See 
Chinook,  n.,  1. 

Flat'-head'ed  (-hSd'ed),  a.  Having  a  head  with  a 
flattened  top  ;  as,  a,  flat-headed  nail. 

Flat'i'ron  (-i'5rii),  n.  An  iron  with  a  flat,  smooth 
surface  for  ironing  clothes. 

Fla'tlve  (fla'tlv),  a.  [Ij.  flare,  flaium,  to  blow.]  Pro- 
ducing wind  ;  flatulent.     [Obs.J  A.  Brewer. 

Flat'llng  (flat'lTng),  adv.  [Flat,  a.  -f  adverbial  sufl. 
-ling.']  With  the  flat  side,  as  of  a  sword ;  flatlong  ;  in  a 
prostrate  position.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Flatlong  (-long ;  115),  adv.  With  the  flat  side  down- 
ward;  not  edgewise.     [Obs.']  Shak, 

Flat'ly,  adv.  In  a  flat  manner  ;  evenly  ;  horizontally ; 
■without  spirit ;  dully ;  frigidly ;  peremptorily ;  positively ; 
plainly.     "He  ^a%  refused  his  aid."        Sir  B.  Sidney. 

He  that  does  the  "works  of  religion  B\o-wly,fiathj,  and  without 
appetite.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Flat'ness,  n.     1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  flat. 

2.  Evenness  of  surface ;  want  of  relief  or  prominence  ; 
liie  state  of  being  plane  or  level. 

3.  Want  of  vivacity  or  spirit ;  prostration  ;  dejection ; 
depression. 

4.  Want  of  variety  or  flavor ;  dullness ;  insipidity. 

6.  Depression  of  tone ;  the  state  of  being  below  the 
true  pitch ;  —  opposed  to  sharpness  or  acuteness. 

Fla-tour' (fla-tobr'),  re.     [OF.]    A  flatterer.     [Obs."} 

Chaucer. 

Flat'ten  (flSt't'n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flattened 
(-t'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flattening.]     [From  Flat,  a.] 

1.  To  reduce  to  an  even  surface  or  one  approaching 
evenness ;  to  make  flat ;  to  level ;  to  make  plane. 

2.  To  throw  down  ;  to  bring  to  the  ground ;  to  pros- 
trate ;  hence,  to  depress ;  to  deject ;  to  dispirit. 

3.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid ;  to  render  stale. 

4.  (Mtcs.)  To  lower  the  pitch  of;  to  cause  to  sound 
less  sharp ;  to  let  fall  from  the  pitch. 

To  flatten  a  sail  (S'avf.'i,  to  set  it  more  nearly  fore-and- 
aft  of  the  vessel.  —  Flattening  oven,  in  glass  making,  a 
heated  chamber  in  which  split  glass  cylinders  are  flat- 
tened for  window  glass. 

Flat'ten,  v.  i.  To  become  or  grow  flat,  even,  depressed, 
dull,  vapid,  spiritless,  or  depressed  below  pitch. 

Flat'ter  (flat'ter),  M.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  makes 
flat  or  flattens. 

2.  (Metal  Working)  (a)  A  flat-faced  fulling  hammer. 
{6)  A  drawplate  with  a  narrow,  rectangular  orifice,  for 
drawing  flat  strips,  as  watch  springs,  etc.  Knight. 


Plat'ter  (flSt'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flattebed 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flattering.]  [OE.  flateren,  cf. 
OD.  flatteren;  akin  to  G.flatteni  to  flutter,  Icel.  flaSra 
to  fawn,  flatter :  cf.  F.  flatter.  Cf .  Flitter,  Flutter, 
Flattery.]  1.  To  treat  with  praise  or  blandishments ; 
to  gratify  or  attempt  to  gratify  the  self-love  or  vanity 
of,  esp.  by  artful  and  interested  commendation  or  at- 
tentions ;  to  blandish  ;  to  cajole  ;  to  wheedle. 
When  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 
He  says  he  does,  being  then  most  fiatteretl.  Shak. 

A  man  that  flatiereth  his  neighbor,  spreadeth  a  net  for  his 
feet.  I'rov.  xxix.  5. 

Others  hz  flattered  by  asking  their  advice.     Prescott. 

2.  To  raise  hopes  in ;  to  encourage  or  please  with  hope- 
ful or  favorable,  but  sometimes  unfounded  or  deceitful, 
representations. 

3.  To  portray  too  favorably ;  to  give  a  too  favorable 
idea  of;  as,  his  portrait  _/?aWcra  him. 

Flat'ter,  v.  i.     To  use  flattery  or  insincere  praist. 
If  it  may  stand  liim  more  in  stead  to  lie, 
Say  and  unsay,  ie'ign.fictt/er,  or  abjure.  Milton. 

Flat'ter-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  flatters. 
Tire  most  abject  flatterers  degenerate  into  the  greatest  ty- 
rants. Addison. 
Flat'ter-lng,  a.    That  flatters  (in  the  various  senses 
of  the  verb) ;  as,  a,  flattering  speech. 

Lay  not  tYn^iJlatteruuj  unction  to  your  soul.        Shak. 
A  ftatterintj  painter,  wlio  made  it  his  care, 
To  draw  men  as  they  ouglit  to  be,  not  as  they  are.  Goldsmith. 
Flat'ter-ing-ly,  adv.    With  flattery. 
Flat'ter-y  (-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Flatteries  (-iz).     [OE.  fla- 
terie,  OF.  flaterie,  F.  flatterie,  fr.  flater  to  flatter,  F. 
flatter;  of  uncertain  origin.     See  Flatter,  v.  <.]    The 
act  or  practice  of  flattering ;  the  act  of  pleasing  by  artful 
commendation  or  compliments ;  adulation  ;  false,  insin- 
cere, or  excessive  praise. 

Just  praise  is  only  a  debt,  huifattcrij  is  a  present.  Rambler. 
Flattenj  corrupts  botli  tlie  receiver  and  the  giver.    Burke. 
Syn.  —  Adulation ;  compliment ;  obsequiousness.    See 
Adulation. 

Flat'ting  (-tTug),  re.  1.  The  process  or  operation  of 
makmg  flat,  as  a  cylinder  of  glass  by  opening  it  out. 

2.  A  mode  of  painting,  in  which  the  paint,  being  mixed 
with  turpentine,  leaves  the  work  without  gloss.     Gwilt. 

3.  A  method  of  preserving  gilding  unburnished,  by 
touching  with  size.  Knolles. 

4.  The  process  of  forming  metal  into  sheets  by  pass- 
ing it  between  roUs. 

Flatting  coat,  a  coat  of  paint  so  put  on  as  to  have  no 

floss.  —  Flatting  furnace.  Same  as  Flattening  oven,  under 
'latten.  —  Flatting  mill,  (a)  A  rolling  mill  producing 
sheet  metal ;  esp.,  in  mints,  the  ribbon  from  whicli  the 
planchets  are  punched.  (6)  A  mill  in  which  grains  of 
metal  are  flatted  by  steel  rolls,  and  reduced  to  metallic 
dust,  used  for  purposes  of  ornamentation. 

Flat'tish  (-tish),  a.    Somewhat  flat.  Woodward. 

Flat'U-lence  (flat'ii-lens),  1  n.  [Cf.  F.  flatulence.']  The 

Flat'U-lency  (-len-sy),  I  state  or  quality  of  being 
flatulent. 

Flat'U-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  flatus  a  blowing,^aftiS  ven- 
iris  windiness,  flatulence,  fr.  flare  to  blow :  cf.  F.  fla- 
tulent. See  Blow.]  1.  Affected  with  flatus  or  gases 
generated  in  the  alimentary  canal ;  windy. 

2.  Generating,  or  tending  to  generate,  wind  in  the 
stomach. 

Vegetables  abound  more  with  aerial  particles  than  animal 
substances,  and  therefore  are  more  fiaiulent.  Arhuthnot. 

3.  Turgid  with  flatus ;  as,  a,  flatulent  tumor.     Quincy. 

4.  Pretentious  without  substance  or  reality  ;  puffy ; 
empty ;  vain ;  as,  3,  flatulent  writer ;  flatulent  vanity. 

He  is  too  flatulent  sometimes,  and  sometimes  too  dry. 

Dnjden. 
Flat'n-lent-ly,   adv.    In   a  flatulent  manner;    with 


flatulence. 

Flat'u-os'i-ty  (-os't-tj), ; 
ulence.     [Obs.'] 

Flat'u-ous  (flSt'ij-iis),  a. 
generating  wind.     [Obs.'] 


.     [Cf.  F.  flatuosite.]    Flat- 
Bacon. 
[Cf.  F.  flatueux.]    Windy  ; 
Bacon. 


Fla'tUS  (fla'tiis),  re.';  pi.  fi.  Flatuses  (-ez),  L.  Fla- 
tus. [L.,  fr.  flare  to  blow.]  1.  A  breath ;  a  puff  of 
wind.  Clarice. 

2.  Wind  or  gas  generated  in  the  stomach  or  other 
cavities  of  the  body.  Quincy. 

Flat'wise'  (flat'wiz'),  a.  or  adv.  With  the  flat  side 
downward,  or  next  to  another  object ;  not  edgewise. 

Flat'worm'  (-wfirm'),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  worm  belong- 
ing to  the  Plathelminthes ;  also,  sometimes  applied  to 
the  planarians. 

Flaun'drish  (flan'drish  or  flan'-),  a.  Flemish.  [Obs.] 

Flaunt  (flant  'or  flant;  277),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Flaunted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Flaunting.]  [Cf.  dial.  G. 
flandern  to  flutter,  wave  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  flatter,  flut- 
ter.] To  throw  or  spread  out ;  to  flutter ;  to  move  osten- 
tatiously ;  as,  a,  flaunting  show. 

Yaa  flaunt  about  the  streets  in  your  new  gilt  chariot.  Arbuthnot. 
One  flaunts  in  rags,  one  flutters  in  brocade.  Pope. 

Flaunt,  V.  t.  To  display  ostentatiously ;  to  make  an 
impudent  show  of. 

Flaunt,  re.     Anything  displayed  for  show.     [Obs.] 

In  these  my  borrowed  ^awnfs.  Shak. 

Flaunt'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  flaunting  way. 

Flau'tist  (fla'tist),  re.  [it.  flauto  a  flute.  See  Flute.] 
A  player  on  the  flute ;  a  flutist. 

II  Flau'to  (flou'to),  re.     [It.]    A  flute. 

Flauto  piccolo  (pek'ko-lo)  [It.,  little  flute],  an  octave 
flute. —  Flauto  traverso  (tra-var'so)  [It.,  transverse  flute], 
the  German  flute,  held  laterally,  instead  of  being  played, 
like  the  old  flute  a  bee,  with  a  moutli  piece  at  the  end. 

Fla-van'i-line  (fla-van'I-ltn  or  -len ;  104),  re.  [L. 
flavus  yellow -|- E.  aniline.]  (Chem.)  A  yellow,  crys- 
talline, organic  dyestuff,  C,bH,4N2,  of  artificial  produc- 
tion. It  is  a  strong  base,  and  is  a  complex  derivative  of 
aniline  and  quinoline. 


Fla-ves'cent  (fl4-vgs'sent),  a.  [L.  flavescens,  p.  pr. 
of  flavescere  to  turn  yellow,  ir.  flavus  yellow.]  Turning 
yellow ;  yellowish. 

Fla-vic'O-mous  (-vik'o-miis),  a.  [L.  flavicomiis  ;fla~ 
vus  yellow  -\-  coma  hair.]     Having  yellow  hair.     [B.] 

Fla'vln  (fla'viu),  re.  ["L.  flavus  yeWovi.]  (Chem.)  A. 
yellow,  vegetable  dyestuff,  resembling  quercitron. 

Fla'vine  (-vin  or-ven;  104),  re.  (Chem.)  A  yellow,, 
crystalline,  organic  base,  Ci3Hi2N20,  obtained  arti- 
ficially. 

Fla'vol  (-vol),  re.  [L.  flavus  yellow  +  -ol.]  (Chem.) 
A  yellow,  crystalline  substance,  obtained  from  anthra- 
qumoue,  and  regarded  as  a  hydroxyl  derivative  of  it. 

Fla'vor  (fla'ver),  re.  [OF.  fleur,  flaur  (two  syllables), 
odor,  cf .  F.  fleurer  to  emit  an  odor,  It.  flatore  a  bad  odor, 
prob.  fr.  L.  flare  to  blow,  whence  tlie  sense  of  exha- 
lation. Cf.  Blow.]  [Written  also  flavour.]  1.  That 
quality  of  anything  which  affects  the  smell ;  odor  ;  fra- 
grance ;  as,  %\ie  flavor  of  a  rose. 

2.  Tliat  quality  of  anything  which  affects  the  taste  ; 
that  quality  which  gratifies  the  palate ;  relish ;  zest ; 
savor ;  as,  the  flavor  of  food  or  drink. 

3.  That  which  imparts  to  anything  a  peculiar  odor  or 
taste,  gratifying  to  the  sense  of  smell,  or  the  nicer  per- 
ceptions of  the  palate ;  a  substance  which  flavors. 

4.  That  quality  which  gives  character  to  any  of  the- 
productions  of  literature  or  the  fine  arts. 

Fla'vor,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Flavored  (-verd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Flavoring.]  To  give  flavor  to ;  to  add  some- 
thing (as  salt  or  a  spice)  to,  to  give  character  or  zest. 

Fla'vored  (-verd),  a.  Having  a  distinct  flavor ;  as, 
high-flavored  wine. 

Fla'vor-less  (-ver-lSs),  a.    without  flavor ;  tasteless. 

Fla'vor-ous  (-iSs),  a.  Imparting  flavor ;  pleasant  tO' 
the  taste  or  smell ;  sapid.  Dryden. 

Fla'VOUS  (-viis),  a.     [L.  flavus.]    Yellow.    [Obs.] 

Flaw  (fla),  n.  [OE.  flai,  flaw,  flake ;  cf.  S"w.  flaga 
flaw,  crack,  breach,  flake,  D.  vlaag  gust  of  wind,  Norw. 
flage,  flaag,  and  E.  flag  a  flat  stone.]  1.  A  crack  or 
breach  ;  a  gap  or  fissure  ;  a  defect  of  continuity  or  cohe- 
sion ;  as,  a,  flaw  in  a  knife  or  a  vase. 

This  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand^aw5.  Shak. 

2.  A  detect ;  a  fault ;  as,  a  flaw  in  reputation  ;  a,  flaur 
in  a  will,  in  a  deed,  or  in  a  statute. 

Has  not  this  also  its  fiaws  and  its  dark  side  ?         South. 

3.  A  sudden  burst  of  noise  and  disorder ;  a  tumult ; 
uproar ;  a  quarrel.     [Obs.] 

And  deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 

Came  pouring  in  ;  I  heard  the  mighty  flaw.     DiT/dert. 

4.  A  sudden  burst  or  gust  of  wind  of  short  duration. 

Snow,  and  hail,  and  stormy  gust  and_^auj.  Milton, 

Like  ^a^iJs  in  summer  laying  lusty  corn.         Tennyson, 

Syn.  — Blemish;  fault;  imperfection  ;  spot ;  speck. 

Flaw,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flawed  (flad) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Flawing.]    I.  To  crack ;  to  make  flaws  in. 

The  brazen  caldrons  with  the  frosts  art^Jlawed.      Dryden. 

2.  To  break ;  to  violate  ;  to  make  of  no  effect.  [Obs.]' 
France  hathjlawed  the  league.  Sliah 

Flaw'less,  a.    Free  from  flaws.  Boyle- 

Flawn  (flan),  re.  [OF.  flaon,  P.  flan,  LL.  flado,  fr. 
OHG.  flado,  G.  fladen,  a  sort  of  pancake  ;  cf .  Gr.  TrAarur 
broad.    See  Place.]  A  sort  of  flat  custard  or  pie.   [Obs.^ 

Ttisser. 

Flaw'ter  (fla'ter),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Flay.]  To  scrape  or 
pare,  as  a  skin.     [Obs.']  Johnson, 

Flaw'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Full  of  flaws  or  cracks  ;  broken; 
defective ;  faulty.  Johnson, 

2.  Subject  to  sudden  flaws  or  gusts  of  wind. 

Flax  (flSks),  re.  [ASi.  fleax ;  aWia 
to  D.  vlas,  OHG.  flahs,  G.  flacks, 
and  prob.  to  fleckteti  to  braid,  plait, 
twist,  L.  plectere  to  weave,  plicare 
to  fold,  Gr.  ■n-\eK(Lv  to  weave,  plait. 
See  Ply.]  1.  (Boi.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Linum,  esp.  the  L.  usitatis- 
simum,  which  has  a  single,  slenderf 
stalk,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
with  blue  flowers.  The  fiber  of 
the  bark  is  used  for  making  thread 
and  cloth,  called  linen,  cambric, 
lawn,  lace,  etc.  Linseed  oil  is  ex- 
pressed from  the  seed. 

2.  The  skin  or  fibrous  part  of  the 
flax  plant,  when  broken  and  cleaned  Flax, 

by  hatcheling  or  combing. 

Earth  flax  (Min.\  amianthus. — Flax  brake,  a  machine> 
for  removing  the  woody  portion  of  flax  from  the  fibrous. 
—  Flax  comb,  a  hatchel,  hackle,  or  heckle.  —  Flax  cotton, 
the  fiber  of  flax,  reduced  by  steeping  in  bicarbonate  or 
soda  and  acidulated  liquids,  and  prepared  for  bleacliing 
and  spinning  like  cotton.  'Knight. — Flax  dresser,  one  who 
breaks  ana  swingles  flax,  or  prepares  it  for  the  spinner.  — 
Flax  mill,  a  mill  or  factory  where  flax  is  spun  or  linen 
manufactured.  —  Flax  puller,  a  machine  for  pulling  flax 

giants  in  the  field.  —  Flax  wench,  (a)  A  woman  who  spins 
ax.  [Obs.]  (6)  A  prostitute.  [Obs.]  aSAoA.- Mountain 
flax  (Min.),  amianthus.  —  New  Zealand  flax.  (Bot.)  See 
Flax-plant. 

Flas'en  (flaks''n),  a.  Made  of  flax  ;  resembling  flax 
or  its  fibers  ;  of  the  color  of  flax ;  of  a  light  soft  straw 
color;  fair  and  flowing,  like  flax  or  tow;  as,  flaxen 
thread ;  flaxen  hair. 

Flas'-plant'  (-plant'^,  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  in  New  Zea- 
land (Phormium  tenax),  allied  to  the  lilies  and  aloes. 
The  leaves  are  two  inches  wide  and  several  feet  long, 
and  furnish  a  fiber  which  is  used  for  making  ropes,  mats, 
and  coarse  cloth. 

Flax'seed'  (-sed'),  n.    The  seed  of  the  flax ;  linseed. 

Flas'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  ~(Bot.)  See  Toadflax. 

Flax'y  (-y),  a.    Like  flax ;  flaxen.        Sir  M.  Sandys. 

Flay  (fla),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Flayed  (flad) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Flaying.]  [OE.  flean,flan,  AS.  fle&n  ;  akin  ta 
D.  vlaen,  Icel.  fla,  Sw.  fl&,  Dan.  flaae,  cf.  Lith.  pleszti 
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to  tear,  plyszH,  v.  i.,  to  burst,  tear ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  flag 
a  flat  stone,  flaw.!  To  skin;  to  atrip  off  the  skin  or 
surface  of ;  as,  to  flay  an  ox  ;  to  flay  the  green  earth. 

With  her  nails 
She  '11  Jiay  thy  woUish  visage.  Shak. 

Play'er  (fla'er),  n.     One  who  strips  off  the  skin. 
T\oa.(&e,),v.t.     [See Flay.]    To  flay.     [Oii.] 
He  will  beyZeM«/ first 
And  horse  collars  made  of  'e  skin.         J.  Fletcher. 

Plea,  n.  [OE.  fle,  flee,  AS.  fled,  fle&h  ;  akin  to  D. 
vloo,OnG.fldh,Qr.floh, 
Icel.  flo,  Russ.  blocha ; 
prob.  from  the  root  of 
%.  flee.  V84.  See 
Flee.]  {Zo'ol.)  An  in- 
sect belonging  to  the 
genus  Pulex,  of  the  or- 
der Aphaniptera.  Fleas 
are  destitute  of  wings, 
but  liave  tlie  power  of 
leaping  energetically.  ^ 
The  bite  is  poisonous  Dog  Flea  (Pufer  canis)  or  common 
»,s  „  „„(.  rni  Flea  of  America,  enlarged  about 

to  most  persons.     The       twenty-five  diameters. 
human  flea  (Pulex  ir- 

ritans),  abundant  in  Europe,  is  rare  in  America,  where 
the  dog  flea  (P.  cants)  takes  its  place.  See  Aphanipteka, 
and  Doo  plea.     See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

A  flea  in  the  ear,  an  unwelcome  hint  or  unexpected 
reply,  annoying  like  a  flea ;  an  irritatmg  repulse ;  as,  to 
put  a  flea  in  one's  ear;  to  go  away  with  a  flea  in  one's 
ear.  —  Beach  flea.  Black  flea,  etc.    See  under  Beach,  etc. 

Flea'bane'  (-ban'),  n.  {Bot.)  One  of  various  plants, 
supposed  to  have  efficacy  in  driving  away  fleas.  They 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  genera  Conyza,  Erige- 
ron,  and  Pulicaria. 

Flea'-bee'tle  (-be't'l),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  small  beetle  of 
the  family  Halticidse,  of  many  species. 
They  have  strong  posterior  legs  and  leap 
like  fleas.  The  turnip  flea-beetle  (Phyllo- 
treta  vitiata)  and  that  of  the  grapevine 
(Graptodera  chalybea)  are  common  injuri- 
ous species. 

Plea'-blte'  (fle'bif),  n.    1.  The  bite  of 
a  flea,  or  the  red  spot  caused  by  the  bite. 

2.  A  trifling  woimd  or  pain,  like  that  of 
the  bite  of  a  flea.  Harvey.    . 

Flea'-Wt'ten  (-bit't'n),  a.  1.  Bitten  by  | ; 
a  flea ;  as,  a, flea-bitten  face.  !  T 

2.  White,  flecked  with  minute  dots  of  j 
bay  or  sorrel  j  —  said  of  the  color  of  a  | 
horse. 

Fleagh  (fle),  obs.  imp.  of  Fly. 

Fleak  (flek),  n.  A  flake ;  a  thread 
or  twist.   [06i.] 

Little  long  fleaks  or  threads  of  hemp. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

Fleak'lng,  n.  A  light  covering  of 
reeds,  over  which  the  main  covering  is 
laid,  in  thatching  houses.    {Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Flea'-louse' (fle'lous'),  n.  (ZooZ.)  A  jumping  plant 
louse  of  the  family  Psyllidse,  of  many  species.  That  of 
the  pear  tree  is  Psylla  pyri. 

Fleam  (flem),  n.  [F.  flamme,  OP.  flieme,  fr.  LL.  fle- 
votomum,  phlebotomum  ;  cf.  D.  vlijm.  See  Phleboto- 
HT.]  (Stirg.  &  Far.)  A  sharp  instrument  used  for  open- 
ing veins,  lancing  gums,  etc.  ;  a  kind  of  lancet. 

Fleam  tooth,  a  tooth  of  a  saw  shaped  like  an  isosceles 
tnangle ;  a  peg  tooth.  Knight. 

Fleam'y  (-y),  a.    Bloody;  clotted.     lObs.  or  Prov.'] 
Foamy  bubbling;  of  a.Jleamy  brain.  Jfarston. 

Flear  (fler),  v.  t.  &  i.    See  Fleer. 

:?lea'wort'  (fle'wQrf),  n.  (Bot.)  An  herb  used  in 
medicine  {Plantago  Psyllium),  named  from  the  shape  of 
Its  seeds.  Loudon. 

IIFI^che  (flash),  n.  [F.  fleche,  prop.,  an  arrow.] 
(Fort.)  A  simple  field  work,  consisting  of  two  faces  form- 
ing a  salient  angle  pointing  outward  and  open  at  the 
gorge. 

Fleck  (flSk),  n.  A  flake ;  also,  a  lock,  as  of  wool. 
iObs.-\  J,  Martin. 

Fleck  (flgk),  n.     [Cf.  lce\.  flekkr;  akin  to  Sw.  flack, 

D.  vlek,  G.  fleck,  and  perh.  to  E.  flitch.]     A  spot ;  a 

Btreak;  a  speckle.     "  A  sunny/ecA."  Longfellmu. 

Life  is  dashed  with/ecfe  of  sin.  Tennyson. 

Fleck,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flecked  (flSkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Flecking.]  [Cf.  Icel.  flekka,  Sw.  fldcka,  D.  vlek- 
ken,  vlakken,  G.  flecken.  See  Fleck,  n.]  To  spot ;  to 
streak  or  stripe  ;  to  variegate  ;  to  dapple. 

Both  flecked  with  white,  the  true  Arcadian  strain.    Dryden. 
A  bird,  a  cloud,  flecking  the  sunny  air.         Trench. 

Fleck'er  (-er),  v.  t.    To  fleck.  Johnson. 

Fleck'less,  a.    Without  spot  or  blame.     [iJ.] 

My  conscience  will  not  count  mefleckless.    Tennyson. 

Flection  (flSk'shiin),  n.  [See  Flexion.]  1.  The  act 
of  bending,  or  state  of  being  bent. 

2.  The  variation  of  words  by  declension,  comparison, 
or  conjugation ;  inflection. 

Flec'tlon-al  (-al),  a.  Capable  of,  or  pertaining  to,  flec- 
tion or  inflection. 

A  flectional  word  is  a  phrase  in  the  bud.  Earle. 

Fleeter  (-t8r),  n.    A  flexor. 

Fled  (flSd),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Flee. 

Fledge  (flej),  a.  [OE.  flegge,  flygge;  akin  to  D.  vlug, 
G.  flugge,  fliicke,  OHG.  flucchi,  Icel.  fleygr,  and  to  E. 
fly.  V84.  See  Fly,  v.  i.]  Feathered  ;  furuished  with 
feathers  or  wings  ;  able  to  fly. 

His  Bhoulder8,/ct/.7e  with  wings.  Milton. 

Fledge,  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Fledged  (flSjd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fledging.]  1.  To  furnish  with  feathers ; 
to  supply  with  the  feathers  necessary  for  flight. 

The  birds  were  not  as  yet  fledged  enough  to  shift  for  them- 
8«'veB.  Vlistrange. 
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2.  To  furnish  or  adorn  with  any  soft  covering. 

Your  master,  whose  chin  is  not  y^t  fledged.         Shak. 
Fledge'ling  (flSj'lIng),  n.    A  young  bird  just  fledged. 
Flee  (tie),  V.  i.  &  t.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Fled  (flSd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fleeing.]     [OE.  fleon,  fteen,  AS.  fle6n  (imperf. 
fledh) ;  akin  to  D.  vlieden,  OHG.  '&  OS.fliohan,  G.fliehen, 
Icel.  flyja   (imperf.  flySi),  Dan.  flye',  Sw.  fly  (imperf. 
flydde),  Goth,  pliuhan.     VS'l.     Cf.  Flight.]     To   run 
away,  as  from  danger  or  evil ;  to  avoid  in  an  alarmed  or 
cowardly  manner ;  to  hasten  off  ;  —  usually  with  from. 
This  is  sometimes  omitted,  making  the  verb  transitive. 
[Hej  cowardly  y/ec/,  not  having  struck  one  stroke.    Shak. 
Flee  fornication.  1  Cor.  vi.  18. 

So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father.  S/tak. 

IS30^  When  great  speed  is  to  be  indicated,  we  com- 
monly use  fly,  uotjiee  ;  as,//?/  hence  to  France  with  the 
utmost  speed.  "Whither  shall  I  fly  to  'scape  their 
hands  ?  "    Shak.    See  Fly,  v.  i.,  5. 

Fleece  (fles),  n.  [OE.  flees,  AS.  fleds ;  akin  to  D. 
vlies,  6.  flies,  vlies.']  1.  The  entire  coat  of  wool  that 
covers  a  sheep  or  other  similar  animal ;  also,  the  quantity 
shorn  from  a  sheep,  or  animal,  at  one  time. 

Wlio  shore  me 
Like  a  tame  wether,  all  my  precious//eece.       Milton. 

2.  Any  soft  woolly  covering  resembling  a  fleece. 

3.  (Manuf.)  The  flue  web  of  cotton  or  wool  removed 
by  the  doflSng  knife  from  the  cylinder  of  a  carding  ma- 
chine. 

Fleece  wool,  wool  shorn  from  the  sheep.  —  Golden  fleece. 
See  under  Golden. 

Fleece,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fleeced  (flest)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fleecing.]  1.  To  deprive  of  a  fleece,  or  natu- 
ral covering  of  wool. 

2.  To  strip  of  money  or  other  property  unjustly,  espe- 
cially by  trickery  or  fraud  ;  to  bring  to  straits  by  oppres- 
sions and  exactions. 

Whilst  po^e  and  prince  shared  the  wool  betwixt  them,  the 
people  were  tnely  fleeced.  Fuller. 

3.  To  spread  over  as  with  wool,     [i?.]  Thomson. 
Fleeced  (flest),  a.     1.  Furnished  with  a  fleece  ;   as,  a 

sheep  is  v/e)i  fleeced.  Spenser. 

2.  Stripped  of  a  fleece  ;  plundered  ;  robbed. 

Fleece'less  (fles'lSs),  a.     Without  a  fleece. 

Flee'cer  (fle'ser),  n.  One  who  fleeces  or  strips  unjust- 
ly, especially  by  trickery  or  fraud.  Prynne. 

Flee'cy  (-sj),  a.  Covered  with,  made  of,  or  resem- 
bling, a  fleece.     "J^/eecy  flocks."  Prior. 

Fleen  (flen],  n.  pi.     Obs.  pi.  of  Flea.  Chaucer. 

Fle'er  (fle'er),  n.     One  who  flees.  Ld.  Berners. 

Fleer  (fler),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fleeeed  (flerd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fleering.]  [0^.  flerien  ;  cf.  Scot,  fleyr, 
Norw.  flira  to  titter,  giggle,  laugh  at  nothing,  MHG. 
vlerre,  vlarre,  a  wide  wound.]  1.  To  make  a  wry  face 
in  contempt,  or  to  grin  in  scorn ;  to  deride ;  to  sneer  ;  to 
mock ;  to  gibe ;  as,  to  fleer  and  flout. 

'^0  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity.  Shak. 

2.  To  grin  with  an  air  of  civility ;  to  leer.     [Obs.] 

Grinning  and  fleering  as  though  they  went  to  a  bear  baiting. 

Latimer. 

Fleer,  v.  t.    To  mock  ;  to  flout  at.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Fleer,  re.     1.  A  word  or  look  of  derision  or  mockery. 
And  mark  the ^eers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns.    Shak. 

2.  A  grin  of  civility  ;  a  leer.     [Obs.] 

A  sly,  treacherous^eer  on  the  face  of  deceivers.    South. 

Fleer'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  fleers.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Fleer'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  fleering  manner. 

Fleet  (flet),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fleeted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Fleeting.]  [OE.  fleten,  fteoten,  to  swim,  AS.  fle6- 
tan  to  swim,  float ;  akin  to  D.  vlieten  to  flow,  OS.  fliotan, 
OHG.  fliozzan,  G.  fliessen,  Icel.  fljota  to  float,  flow,  Sw. 
flyta,  D.  flyde,  L.  pluere  to  rain,  Gr.  -aKeiv  to  sail,  swim, 
float,  Skr.  plu  to  swim,  sail.  V84.  Cf.  Fleet,  n.  &  a., 
Float,  Pluvial,  Flow.]  1.  To  sail ;  to  float.  [Obs.] 
And  in  frail  wood  on  Adrian  Gulf  doth^ee(.    Spenser. 

2.  To  fly  swiftly ;  to  pass  over  quickly ;  to  hasten ;  to 
flit  as  a  light  substance. 

All  the  unaccomplished  works  of  Nature's  hand,  .  .  . 
Dissolved  on  earth,  fleet  hither.  Milton. 

3.  (Naut.)  To  slip  on  the  whelps  or  the  barrel  of  a 
capstan  or  windlass ;  —  said  of  a  cable  or  hawser. 

Fleet,  V.  t.  1.  To  pass  over  rapidly;  to  skim  the 
surface  of ;  as,  a  ship  Va^t  fleets  the  gulf.  Spenser. 

2.  To  hasten  over;  to  cause  to  pass  away  lightly,  or 
in  mirth  and  joy. 

Many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him,  and  fleet  the  time  care- 
lessly. Shak. 

3.  (Naut.)  (a)  To  draw  apart  the  blocks  of ;  —  said  of 
a  tackle.  Totten.  (b)  To  cause  to  slip  down  the  barrel 
of  a  capstan  or  windlass,  as  a  rope  or  chain. 

Fleet,  a.  [Compar.  Fleeter  (-er) ;  siiperl.  Fleetest.] 
[Cf.  Icel.  fljotr  quick.  See  Fleet,  v.  i.]  1.  Swift  in 
motion ;  moving  with  velocity ;  light  and  quick  in  going 
from  place  to  place ;  nimble. 

In  mail  their  horses  clad,  yet  fleet  and  strong.    Milton. 

2.  Light ;  superflcially  thin ;  not  penetrating  deep,  as 
soil.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Mortimer. 

Fleet,  M.  [OE.  fleie,  fleote,  AS.  fledt  ship,  fr.  fledtan 
to  float,  swim.  See  Fleet,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  ]?loat.]  A 
number  of  vessels  in  company,  especially  war  vessels  ; 
also,  the  collective  naval  force  of  a  country,  etc. 

Fleet  captain,  the  senior  aid  of  the  admiral  of  a  fleet, 
when  a  captain.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Fleet,  n.  [AS.  fledt  a  place  where  vessels  float,  bay, 
river ;  akin  to  D.  vliet  rill,  brook,  G.  fliess.  See  Fleet, 
V.  i.]  1.  A  flood;  a  creek  or  inlet;  a  bay  or  estu.nry; 
a  river; — obsolete,  except  as  a  place  name, — as  Fleet 
Street  in  London. 

Together  wove  we  nets  to  entrap  the  fish 
In  floods  and  sedgy y/(^e^s.  Mattliewes, 

2.  A  former  prison  in  London,  which  originally  stood 
near  a  stream,  the  Fleet  (now  filled  up). 


Fleet  panon,  a  clergyman  of  low  character,  in,  or  in 
the  vicuiity  of,  the  Fleet  prison,  who  was  ready  to  unite 
persons  in  marriage  (called  Fleet  marriage)  at  any  hour, 
without  public  notice,  witnesses,  or  consent  of  parents. 

Fleet  (flet),  v.  t.  [AS.  flet  cream,  fr.  fledtan  to  float. 
See  Fleet,  v,  i.]  To  take  the  cream  from;  to  skim. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  Johnson. 

Fleet'en  (tiefn),  re.  Fleeted  or  skimmed  milk.  [Obs.'] 

Fleeten  face,  a  face  of  the  color  of  fleeten,  i.  e.,  blanched ; 
hence,  a  coward.  "  You  know  where  you  are,  you  fleeten 
face."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Fleet'-toot'  (-foot'),  a.    Swift  of  foot.  Shak. 

Fleet'lng,  a.  Passing  swiftly  away ;  not  durable ; 
transient ;  transitory ;  as,  the  fleeting  hours  or  moments. 

Syn.  —  Evanescent ;  ephemeral.    See  Transient. 

Fleet'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  fleeting  manner  ;  swiftly. 

Fleet'ingS  (-Tngz),  re.  pi.  A  mixture  of  buttermilk 
and  boiling  whey  ;  curds.     [Prov.  Eng.]  'Wright. 

Fleet'ly,  adv.    In  a  fleet  manner ;  rapidly. 

Fleet'ness,  re.  Swiftness  ;  rapidity ;  velocity  ;  celer- 
ity ;  speed ;  as,  the  fleetness  of  a  horse  or  of  time. 

Flelgh  (fla),  obs.  irrip.  of  Fly.  Chaucer. 

Fleme  (flem),  v.  t.  [AS.  fleman,  flyman.]  To  banish  ; 
to  drive  out ;  to  expel,  [fibs.]  "  Appetite /?enie/A  dis- 
cretion." Chaucer. 

Flem'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  banishes  or 
expels.   [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Flem'ing  (flSm'ing),  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Flanders. 

Flem'ish  (-ish),  a.  Pertaining  to  Flanders,  or  the 
Flemings.  —  re.  The  language  or  dialect  spoken  by  the 
Flemings  ;  also,  collectively,  the  people  of  Flanders. 

Flemish  accounts  (Naut.),  short  or  deficient  accounts, 
[Humorous]  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc.  —  Flemish  beauty  {Bot), 
a  well  known  pear.  It  is  one  of  the  few  kinds  which  have 
a  red  color  on  one  side.  — Flemish  hond.  (Arch.)  See  Bond, 
n.,  8.  —  Flemish  brick,  a  hard  yellow  paving  brick.  — 
Flemish  coil,  a  flat  coil  of  rope  with  the  end  in  the  center 
and  the  turns  lying  against,  without  riding  over,  each 
other.  —  Flemish  eye  (Naut.),  an  eye  formed  at  the  end  of 
a  rope  by  dividing  the  strands  and  laying  them  over  each 
other.  —  Flemish  horee  (Naut.),  an  additional  footrope  at 
the  end  of  a  yard. 

Flench  (flSnch),  v.  t.    Same  as  Flense. 

Flense  (flens),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Dan.  flense,  D.  vlensen,  vlen- 
zen,  Scot,  flinch.]  To  strip  the  blubber  or  skin  from, 
as  from  a  whale,  seal,  etc. 

^hQ  flensed  carcass  of  a  fur  seal.    U  S.  Census  (1880). 

Flesh  (flesh),  re.  [O'E.  flesch,  flesc,  AS.  fleesc  ;  akin 
to  OPries.  flask,  D.  vleesch,  OS.  flesk,  OHG.  fleisc,  O. 
fleisch,  Icel.  &  Dan.  flesk  lard,  bacon,  pork,  Sw.  fl'dsk.] 

1.  The  aggregate  of  the  muscles,  fat,  and  other  tissues 
which  cover  the  framework  of  bones  in  man  and  other 
animals  ;  especially,  the  muscles. 

^S^  In  composition  it  is  mainly  albuminous,  but  con- 
tams  in  addition  a  large  number  of  crystalline  bodies, 
such  as  creatin,  xantlun,  hypoxanthin,  carnin,  etc.  It 
is  also  rich  in  phosphate  of  potash. 

2.  Animal  food,  in  distinction  from  vegetable ;  meat; 
especially,  the  body  of  beasts  and  birds  used  as  food,  as 
distinguished  trova  fish. 

-With  roasted /?es7i,  or  milk,  and  wastel  bread.     Chaucer. 

3.  The  human  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  soul ; 
the  corporeal  person. 

As  if  th\?^  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 

Were  brass  impregnable.  Shak, 

4.  The  human  race ;  mankind ;  humanity. 

AW  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the  earth.    Qen.  vi.  12. 

5.  Human  nature :  (a)  In  a  good  sense,  tenderness  of 
feeling ;  gentleness. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart.      Cowper. 

(b)  In  a  bad  sense,  tendency  to  transient  or  physical 
pleasure ;    desire  for  sensual    gratification ;    carnality. 

(c)  (Theol.)  The  character  under  the  influence  of  animal 
propensities  or  selfish  passions ;  the  soul  unmoved  by 
spiritual  influences. 

6.  Kindred  ;  stock  ;  race. 

He  is  our  brother  and  our  flesh.    Gen.  xxxvii.  27. 

7.  The  soft,  pulpy  substance  of  fruit ;  also,  that  part 
of  a  root,  fruit,  and  the  like,  which  is  fit  to  be  eaten. 

(5^°°  Flesh  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  self -explaining 
compounds ;  as, /?fs/j  hrothovflesh-'broth;  flesh  brush  or 
fleshhTush ;  flesh  tint  or  flesh-tint ;  flesh  wound. 

After  the  flesh,  after  the  manner  of  man ;  in  a  gross  or 
earthly  manner.  '''Ye  judge  after  the  flesh."  Jok7i\ui. 
15.  —An  arm  of  flesh,  human  strength  or  aid.  —  Flesh  and 
blood.  See  under  Blood.  —  Flesh  broth,  broth  made  by 
boiling  flesh  in  water.  —  Flesh  fly  (Zo'ol.),  one  of  several 
species  of  flies  whose  larvie  or  maggots  feed  upon  flesh, 
as  the  bluebottle  fly  ;  —  called  also  meat  fly,  carrion  fly, 
and  blowfly.  See  Blowfly.  —  Flesh  meat,  animal  food. 
Swift.  —  Flesh  side,  the  side  of  a  skin  or  hide  which  was 
next  to  the  flesh ;  —  opposed  to  grain  side.  —  Flesh  tint 
(Painting),  a  color  used  m  painting  to  imitate  the  hue  of 
the  living  body.  — Flesh  worm  (Zo'ol.),  any  insect  l.trva 
which  feeds  on  meat  and  decaying  flesh,  esp.  the  larva 
of  a  flesh  fly.  See  Flesh  fly  (above). —Proud  flesh.  See 
under  Proud.  —To  be  one  flesh,  to  be  closely  luiited,  as  in 
marriage  ;  to  become  as  one  person.     Gen.  ii.  24. 

Flesh,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fleshed  (flgsht) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Fleshing.]  1.  To  feed  with  flesh,  as  an  incite- 
ment to  further  exertion;  to  initiate; — from  the  prac- 
tice of  training  hawks  and  dogs  by  feeding  them  with 
the  first  game  they  take,  or  other  flesh.  Hence,  to  use 
upon  flesh  (as  a  murderous  weapon)  so  as  to  draw  blood, 
especially  for  the  first  time. 

FtiU  bravely  hast  ihoufleshed 
Thy  maiden  sword.  Shak. 

The  wild  dog 
Shall/csA  his  tooth  on  every  innocent.  Shak. 

2.  To  glut ;  to  satiate  ;  hence,  to  harden ;  to  accus- 
tom.    "i^teAerf  in  triumphs."  Glanvill. 

Old  soldiers 
Fleshed  m  the  spoils  of  Germany  and  France.    Beau.  !,■  Fl. 

3.  (Leather  Manufacture)  To  remove  flesh,  membrane, 
etc.,  from,  as  from  hides. 
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Meshed  (flSsht),  a.    l.  Corpulent;  fat;  having  flesh. 
2.  Glutted ;  satiated  ;  iuitiated. 

Fleshed  with  slaughter.  Dryden. 

Flesh'er  (flSsh'er),  n.    1.  A  butclier. 

Aflesher  on  a  block  had  laid  his  wliittie  down.    Macaulay. 

Z.  A  two-handled,  convex,  blunt-edged  knife,  for  scrap- 
ing hides  ;  a  fleshing  knife. 

Flesh'hood  (flSsh'hood),  n.    The  state  or  condition 
of  having  a  form  of  flesh ;  incarnation,     [i?.] 
Thou,  wlio  hast  thyself 
Endured  thisjhshhoud.  jilrs.  Browning. 

Flesh'1-ness  (-i-nSs),  n.  The  state  of  being  fleshy ; 
plumpness ;  corpulence  ;  grossness.  31ilton, 

Flesh'ings  (-Tngz),  n.  pi.  Flesh-colored  tights, 
worn  by  actors  and  dancers.  D.  Jerrold. 

Flesh'less,  a.     Destitute  of  flesh  ;  lean.  Carlyle, 

Flesh'll-ness  (-li-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  fleshly ; 
carnal  passions  and  appetites.  Spenser. 

FlesU'ling  (-ling),  n.  A  person  devoted  to  fleshly 
things.     \_Obs.~\  Speyiser. 

Flesh'ly  (-ly),  a.  [AS.  flxscUc.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  flesh ;  corporeal.     "  jF/esA/^  bondage. "    Den/mm. 

2.  Animal;  not  vegetable.  Dryden. 

3.  Human ;  not  celestial ;  not  spiritual  or  divine. 
■"  Fleshly  wisdom."  2  Cor.  i.  12. 

Much  ostentation  vain  oi fleshly  arm 

And  fragile  arms.  Milton. 

4.  Carnal ;  worldly ;  lascivious. 

Abstain  from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul. 

1  Pet.  ii.  11. 

Flesh'ly,  adv.  In  a  fleshly  manner ;  carnally  ;  lasciv- 
iously.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Flesh'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  fleshing,  or  the 
excitement  attending  a  successful  beginning.  [iJ.]  Shnk. 

Flesh'mon'ger  (-miJn'ger),  n.  [AS.  flxsc  mangere.2 
One  who  deals  in  flesh ;  hence,  a  pimp ;  a  procurer ;  a 
pander,     [i?.]  Shak. 

Flesh'pot'  (-pSf),  n.  A  pot  or  vessel  in  which  flesh 
is  cooked;  hence  ipl.),  plenty;  high  living. 

In  the  land  of  Egypt  ...  we  sat  by  the  fleshpots,  and  .  .  . 
4id  eat  bread  to  the  iull.  £x.  xvi.  3. 

Flesh'quake'  (-kwak'),  n.  A  qualdng  or  trembling 
of  the  flesh ;  a  quiver.     [Oft«.]  B.  Jonson. 

Flesh'y  (-y),  «.  \_Compar.  Fleshieb  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Fleshiest  (-est).]  1.  Full  of,  or  composed  of,  flesh; 
plump  ;  corpulent ;  fat ;  gross. 

The  sole  of  his  foot  is  fleshy.  Bay. 

2.  Human.     [04i.]    "i<'te%  tabernacle."       Milton. 

3.  (Bol.)  Composed  of  firm  pulp;  succulent;  as,  the 
houseleek,  cactus,  and  agave  are  fleshy  plants. 

Flet  (flet),  p.  p.  of  Fleet.     Skimmed.     [06«.] 
FletCh  (flech),  V.  i.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Fletched  (flScht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fletchinq.]      [F.  fleche  arrow.]      To 
feather,  as  an  arrow.  Bp.  Warburlon. 

[Conjjress]  fletched  their  complaint,  by  adding  :  "  America 
loved  his  brother."  Bancroft. 

Fletch'er  (-er),  n.  [OF.  flechier.']  One  who  fletches 
or  feathers  arrows ;  a  manufacturer  of  bows  and  arrows. 
[06«.]  Mortimer. 

Flete  (flet),  11. 1.  [See  Fleet,?),  i.]  To  float ;  to  swim. 
[Obs.'\     "Whether  I  sink  or y?e<e."  Chaucer. 

Fle-tlf'er-OUS  (fle-tlfer-us),  a.  [L.  fletifer;  fletus  a 
weeping  (from  flere,  fletum,  to  weep)  -\-ferre  to  bear.] 
Producing  tears.     [06s.]  Blount. 

II  Fleur'-de-lis'  (fler'de-le'),  n.  ;  pi.  Fleots-de-lis 
<fler'-).     [F.,  flower  of  the  lily.    Cf. 
.Flowee-de-luce,  Lily.]     1.    {Bot.) 
The  iris.    See  Flowek-de-luce. 

2.  A  conventional  flower  sug- 
gested by  the  iris,  and  having  a 
form  which  fits  it  for  the  terminal 
decoration  of  a  scepter,  the  orna- 
ments of  a  crown,  etc.  It  is  also  a 
heraldic  bearing,  and  is  identified 
with  the  royal  arms  and  adorn- 
ments of  France.  _,        ,    ,.    ^_ 

Fleur'y  (fler'^  or  flur'J),  a.     [F.       Fleur-de-hs  (2). 
fleuri  covered  with  flowers,  p.  p.  of  fleurir.     See  Flouji- 
ISH.]     (Her.)  Finished  at  the  ends  with  fleurs-de-lis  ;  — 
said  esp.  of_a  cross  so  decorated. 

Flew  (fin),  imp.  of  Fly. 

Flewed  (find),  (I.     Having  large  flews.  Shak. 

Flews  (fluz),  11.  pi.  The  pendulous  or  overhanging 
lateral  parts  of  the  upper  lip  of  dogs,  especially  promi- 
nent in  hounds;— called  also  chaps.  See  Illust.  of 
Bloodhound. 

Flex  (fleks),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flexed  (flekst) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flexing.]  [L.  flexus,  p.  p.  of  flectere  to 
bend,  perh.  iovfelctere  and  akin  to  falx  sickle,  E.  fal- 
chion.    Cf.  Flinch.]    To  bend  ;  as,  to^ea;  the  arm. 

Fles,  M.    Flax.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Flex-an'i-mous  (-5n'i-mus),  a.  [L.  flexanimus; 
flectere,  fiexum,  to  bend  +  animus  mind.]  Having 
power  to  change  the  mind.     [06s.]  Hmvell. 

Fles'i-bil'i-ty  (fleks'i-bTl'i-ty),  re.  [h.  flexibilitas: 
cf.  F.  flexibilite.']  The  state  or  quality  of  being  flexible ; 
flexibleness ;  pliancy ;  pliability ;  as,  the  flexibility  of 
strips  of  hemlock,  hickory,  whalebone  or  metal,  or  of 
rays  of  light.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

All  the  flexibility  of  a  veteran  courtier,    ilacaulay. 

Flex'l-ble  (flgks'I-b'l),  a.  [L.  flexiUlis :  cf.  F.  flexi- 
ble.} 1.  Capable  of  being  flexed  or  bent ;  admitting  of 
being  turned,  bowed,  or  twisted,  without  breaking ;  pli- 
able ;  yielding  to  pressure  ;  not  still  or  brittle. 


When  the  splitting 
Miikea  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted 


:  wind 

,  oaks.  Shak. 

2.  Willing  or  ready  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  others ; 
not  invincibly  rigid  or  obstinate  ,  tractable  ;  manage- 
able ;  ductile ;  easy  and  compliant ;  wavering. 

Phocion  was  a  man  of  great  severity,  and  no  ways  flexible  to 

ithe  will  of  the  people.  Bacon. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitii'ul,  and  flexible.       Sliak. 


3.  Capable  of  being  adapted  or  molded ;  plastic ;  as, 

a,  flexible  language. 

This  was  a  principle  more^ea^?e  to  their  purpose.    Rogers. 

Syn.  — PUant;  pliable;  supple;  tractable;  manage- 
able ;  ductile ;  obsequious ;  inconstant ;  wavering. 

—  Flex'1-ble-ness,  n.  —  Flex'i-bly,  adv. 

Flex'i-cos'tate  (flSks'I-kos'tat).  a.  [L.  flexus  bent 
-f-  E.  cosiate.']     (Anal.)  Having  bent  or  curved  ribs. 

Flex'ile(fleks'il),  a.  [L,.  flexilis.']  Flexible;  pliant; 
pliable  ;  easily  bent ;  plastic  ;  tractable.       Wordsworth. 

Flex'ion  (flek'slmn),  n.     [L.  flexio:  cf.  P.  flexion.'] 

1.  The  act  of  flexing  or  bending ;  a  turning. 

2.  A  bending  ;  a  part  bent ;  a  fold.  Bacon. 

3.  (Gram.)  Syntactical  change  of  form  of  words,  as 
by  declension  or  conjugation ;  inflection. 

Express  the  syntactical  relations  hy  flexion.     Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

4.  (Physiol.)  The  bending  of  a  limb  or  joint ;  that 
motion  of  a  joint  which  gives  the  distal  member  a  con- 
tinually decreasing  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  proximal 
part ;  —  distinguished  from  extension. 

Flex'or  (fleks'or),  m.  [NL.]  (J?(rt<.)  A  muscle  which 
bends  or  flexes  any  part ;  as,  the  flexors  of  the  arm  or 
the  hand ;  —  opposed  to  extensor. 

Flex'U-Ose'  (flgk'shu-os' ;  135),  a.    Flexuous. 

Flex'U-OUS  (-lis),  a.  [L.  flexuosus,  fr.  flexus  a  bend- 
ing, turning.]     1.  Having  turns,  windings,  or  flexures. 

2.  (Bot. )  Having  alternate  curvatures  in  opposite  di- 
rections ;  bent  in  a  zigzag  manner. 

3.  Wavering;  not  steady  ;  flickering.  Bacon. 

Flex'U-ral  (-ml),  a.  [From  Flexure.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  resulting  from,  flexure ;  of  the  nature  of,  or 
characterized  by,  flexure  ;  as,  flexwal  elasticity. 

Flex'ure  (flSk'shur ;  135),  n.  [L.  flexura.J  1.  The 
act  of  flexing  or  bending ;  a  turning  or  curving  j  flexion ; 
hence,  obsequious  bowing  or  bending. 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  ?       Shak. 

2.  A  turn ;  a  bend  ;  a  fold  ;  a  curve. 

Varying  with  the  flexures  of  the  valley  through  which  it 
meandered.  British  Quart.  Uev. 

3.  (Zo'ol  )  The  last  joint,  or  bend,  of  the  wing  of  a  bird. 

4.  (Astron.)  The  small  distortion  of  an  astronomical 
instrument  caused  by  the  weight  of  its  parts ;  the  amount 
to  be  added  or  subtracted  from  the  observed  readings  of 
the  instrument  to  correct  them  for  this  distortion. 

The  flexure  of  a  curve  (Math.),  the  bending  of  a  curve 
towards  or  from  a  straight  line. 

FllbTier-gib  (fltb'ber-jib),  n.    A  sycophant.     [06s. 

&  Humorous']    "  Flatterers  and _/?i66erp'!6s. "     Latimer. 

Fllb'ber-ti-gib'bet  (-tT-jTb'bet),  n.    An  imp.      Shak. 

II  FU'bUS'tier'  (flS'bus'tya'),  «.     [F.]    A  buccaneer ; 

an  American  pirate.     See  Filibusteb.    XObs.] 

Flick  (flik),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flicked  (flikt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flickino.]  [Cf.  Flickek.]  To  whip  lightly 
or  with  a  quick  jerk ;  to  flap  ;  as,  to  flick  a  horse ;  to 
flick  the  dirt  from  boots.  Thackeray, 

Flick,  n.  A  flitch  ;  as,  a  flick  of  bacon. 
FUck'er  (-er),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flickered  (-erd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Flickering.]  [OE.  flikeren,  flekeren,  to 
flutter,  AS.  flieerian,  flicorian,  cf.  I),  flikkeren  to  spar- 
kle. V84:.  Cf.  Flacker.]  1.  To  flutter;  to  flap  the 
wings  without  flying. 

And.  flickering  on  her  nest  made  short  essays  to  sing.    Dryden. 
2.  To  waver  unsteadily,  like  a  flame  in  a  current  of 
air,  or  when  about  to  expire ;  as,  the  flickering  light. 

The  shadows^icfcer  to  and  fro.  Tennyson. 

Flick'er,  n.    1.  The  act  of  wavering  or  of  fluttering  ; 
fluctuation  -,  sudden  and  brief  increase  of  brightness ; 
as,  the  last  flicker  of  the  dying  flame. 
2.  (Zo'ol.)  The  golden-winged  woodpecker  (Colaptes 
auratus) ;  —  so    called    from    its  spring  note. 
Called  also  yellow-hammer,  high-holder, pigeon 
woodpecker,  and  yucca. 
The  cackle  of  ih^  flicker  among  the  oaks. 

Thoreau. 

Fllck'er-ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  flick- 
ering manner. 

Flick'er-mouse'  (-mous'),  n. 
(Zo'ol.)    See  Flitteemduse. 

Flldge  (flij),  a.  Fledged ; 

fledge.     [06s.]      Holland. 

Flldge,  V.  i.  To  be- 

come  fledged;  to 

fledge.     [06s.] 

Every  day  build 
their  nests,  every 
h.OMr  flidge. 

Ji.  Oreene. 
Fli'er(fli'er), 
re.  [From  Ply, 
V. ;  cf.  Flyer.] 
1.  One  who 
flies  or  flees ;  a 
runaway ;  a  fu- 
gitive.      Shak. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  fly.     See  Fly,  re.,  9,  and  13  (6). 

3.  (Spinning)  See  Flyer,  n.,  5. 

4.  (Arch.)  See  Flyer,  re.,  4. 

Flight  (flit),  re.  [AS.  fliht,  flyht,  a  flying,  f r.  fledgan 
to  fly ;  cf .  flyht  a  fleeing,  f r.  fleon  to  flee,  G.  flucht  a  flee- 
ing, Sw.  flykt,  G.  flug  a  flying,  Sw.  flygt,  D.  vlugt  a  flee- 
ing or  flying,  Dan.  flugt.  V84.  See  Flee,  Fly.]  1.  The 
act  of  flying ;  a  passing  through  the  air  by  the  help  of 
wings  ;  volitation  ;  mode  or  style  of  flying. 

Like  the  night  owl's  lazy  flight.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  fleeing  ;  the  act  of  running  away,  to  es- 
cape danger  or  expected  evil ;  hasty  departure. 

Pray  ye  that  jo-ai flight  be  not  in  the  winter.    Matt.  xxiv.  20. 
Fain  hy  flight  to  save  themselves.  Shak. 


'Flicker  (Colaptes  auratus) ;  male. 


3.  Lofty  elevation  and  excursion  ;  a  mounting ;  a  soar, 
ing ;  as,  a  flight  of  imagination,  ambition,  folly. 

Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight, 
He  had  been  happy.  Byron. 

His  highest  flights  were  indeed  far  below  those  of  Taylor. 

Macaulay. 

4.  A  number  of  beings  or  things  passing  through  the 
air  together ;  especially,  a  flock  of  birds  flying  in  com. 
pany  ;  the  birds  that  fly  or  migrate  together ;  the  birdE 
produced  in  one  season  ;  as,  a  flight  of  arrows.       Swift. 

Swilt flights  of  angels  ministrant.  Milton. 

Like  a  flight  of  fowl 
Scattered  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gusts.    Shak. 

5.  A  series  of  steps  or  stairs  reaching  from  one  land- 
ing to  another.  Parker. 

6.  A  kind  of  arrow  for  the  longbow ;  also,  the  sport 
of  shooting  with  it.     See  Shaft.     [06s.] 

Challenged  Cupid  at  the /i/y/it.  Shak 

Not  afliglit  drawn  home 
E'er  made  that  haste  tliat  they  have.    Beau.  If  Fl 

7.  The  husk  or  glume  of  oats.    [Prov.  Eng.]    Wright. 

Flight  feathers  (Zo'ol.),  the  wing  feathers  of  a  bird,  in- 
cluding the  quills,  coverts,  and  bastard  wing.  See  Bird. 
—  To  put  to  flight.  To  turn  to  flight,  to  compel  to  run 
away ;  to  force  to  nee ;  to  rout. 

Syn.  — Pair;  set.    See  Pair. 

FUght'ed  (flIt'Sd),  a.  1.  Taking  flight;  flying;  — 
used  in  composition.  "  'Diowsy-flighted  steeds."  Milton. 

Z.  (Her.)  Feathered  ;  —  said  of  arrows. 

Fllght'er  (-er),  n.  (Breu'ing)  A  horizontal  vane  re- 
volving over  the  surface  of  wort  in  a  cooler,  to  produce 
a  circular  current  in  the  liquor.  Knight. 

Fllght'1-ly  (-T-ly),  adv.    In  a  flighty  manner. 

Flight'i-ness,  re.   The  state  or  quality  of  being  flighty. 
The  flightiness  of  her  temper.         Hawthorne. 

Syn.  —  Levity  ;  giddiness ;  volatility  ;  lightness ;  wild- 
ness ;  eccentricity.    See  Levity. 

Flight'-shot'  (-shot'),  re.  The  distance  to  which  an 
arrow  or  flight  may  be  shot ;  bowshot,  —  about  the  fifth 
of  a  mile.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Within  a  flight-shot  from  it  in  the  valley.        Evelyn. 
Half  a  flight-shot  from  the  king's  oak.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Fllght'y  (-f),  a.    1.  Fleetmg ;  swift ;  transient. 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.  Shak. 

2.  Indulging  in  flights,  or  wild  and  unrestrained  sal- 
lies, of  imagination,  humor,  caprice,  etc.  ;  given  to 
disordered  fancies  and  extravagant  conduct ;  volatile ; 
giddy ;  eccentric  ;  slightly  delirious. 

Proofs  of  my  flighty  and  paradoxical  turn  of  mind.    Coleridge. 
A  harsh  disciplinarian  and  a  flighty  enthusiast.   J.  S.  Harford. 

Flim'flam'  (fltm'flSm'),  m.  [Cf.  Flam.]  A  freak;  a 
trick  ;  a  lie.     [06s.]  Beau.  tSc  Fl. 

Flim'sl-ly  (-zT-lJ),  adv.    In  a  flimsy  maimer. 

Flim'sl-ness,  re.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  flimsy. 

Flim'sy  (fllm'zy),  a.  [Compar.  Flimsier  (-zi-er); 
superl.  Flimsiest.]  [Cf.  W.  llymsi  naked,  bare,  empty, 
sluggish,  spiritless.  Cf.  Limsy.]  Weak;  feeble;  limp; 
slight ;  vain ;  without  strength  or  solidity ;  of  loose  and 
unsubstantial  structure  ;  without  reason  or  plausibility ; 
as,  a  flimsy  argument,  excuse,  objection. 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  oi  flimsy  lines.  Pope, 

All  the  flimsy  furniture  of  a  country  miss's  brain.    Sheridan. 

Syn.  — Weak  ;  feeble  ;  superficial ;  shallow ;  vain. 

Flim'sy,  re.     1.  Thin  or  transfer  paper. 

2.  A  bank  note.     [Slaiig,  Eng.] 

Flinch  (flinch),  V,  i,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flinched 
(flincht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  re.  Flinching.]  [Prob.  fr.  OE. 
flecchen  to  waver,  give  way,  P.  flechir,  f r.  L.  flectere  to 
bend ;  but  prob.  influenced  by  E.  blench.    Cf.  Flex.] 

1.  'To  withdraw  from  any  suffering  or  undertaking, 
from  pain  or  danger ;  to  fail  in  doing  or  persevering ;  to 
show  signs  of  yielding  or  of  suffering ;  to  shrink ;  to 
wince ;  as,  one  of  the  -paxtiea  flinched  from  the  combat. 

A  child,  by  a  constant  course  of  kindness,  may  be  accustomed 
to  bear  very  rough  usage  Vfithout  flinching  or  coniplaiuing. 

Locke, 

2.  (Croquet)  To  let  the  foot  slip  from  a  ball,  when  at- 
tempting to  give  a  tight  croquet. 

Flinch,  n.    The  act  of  flinching. 
Flinch'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  flinches  or  fails. 
Fllnch'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  flinching  manner. 
Flta'der-mouse'  (flin'der-mous'),  n.     [OE.  vlindre 
moth  (cf.  D.  vlinder  butterfly)  -f-  E.  mouse.    Cf.  FLri- 
TEEMonsE,  Flinders.]    (Zo'ol.)  A  bat ;  a  flittermouse. 

Flin'ders  (-derz),  re.  pi.     [Scot,  flenders,  flendris; 
perh.  akin  to  E.  flutter ;  cf.   D.  flenters  rags,  broken 
pieces.]     Small  pieces  or  splinters  ;  fragments. 
The  tough  ash  spear,  so  stout  and  true, 
Into  a  thousand^i'n(/e7-s  flew.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Fling  (fling),  V.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flung  (fliing) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb,  re.  Flinging.]  [O'E.  flingen,  flengen,  to  rush, 
hurl;  cf.  Icel.  flengja  to  whip,  ride  furiously,  OSw. 
flenga  to  strike,  Sw.  fl'dnga  to  romp,  Dan.  flenge  to 
slash.]  1.  To  cast,  send,  or  throw  from  the  hand ;  to 
hurl ;  to  dart ;  to  emit  with  violence  as  if  thrown  from 
the  hand  ;  as,  to  fling  a  stone  into  the  pond. 

•T  is  Fate  that  flings  the  dice  ;  and,  as  she  flings. 
Of  kings  makes  peasants,  and  of  peasants  kings.    Dryden, 
He  .  ,  .  like  Jove,  his  lightning/unp.         Dryden. 
I  know  thy  generous  temper  well. 
Fling  but  the  appearance  of  dishonor  on  it, 
It  straight  takes  fire.  Addison. 

2,  To  shed  forth  ;  to  emit ;  to  scatter. 

,  The  sun  begins  to  fling 

His  flaring  beams.  iRlton. 

Every  beam  new  transient  colorsflings.  Pope. 

3.  To  throw ;  to  hurl ;  to~throw  oH  or  down  ;  to  pros- 
trate ;  hence,  to  baffle ;  to  defeat ;  as,  to  fling  a  party  in 
litigation. 

His  horse  started.,  flung  him,  and  fell  upon  him.     TValpeU, 
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To  fling  abcut,  to  throw  on  all  sides;  to  scatter. —  To 
fling  away,  to  reject ;  to  discard. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,7?mj7  away  ambition,  Shak. 
—  To  fling  down,  (a)  To  throw  to  the  ground ;  esp. ,  to 
throw  in  defiance,  as  formerly  knights  cast  a  glove  into 
the  arena  as  a  challenge. 

This  question  soj/uiig  down  before  the  guests,  .  .  . 

Was  handed  over  by  consent  of  all 

To  me  who  had  not  spoken.  Tenr.yson. 

(b)  To  overturn;  to  demolish:  to  ruin. —To  fling  in,  to 
throw  in  ;  not  to  charge  in  an  account ;  as,  in  settling  ac- 
counts, one  party /tings  in  a  smaU  sum,  or  a  few  days' 
work.  —  To  fling  off,  to  baffle  in  the  chase ;  to  defeat  of 
prey;  also,  to  get  rid  of.  Addison.— To  fling  open,  to 
throw  open ;  to  open  suddenly  or  with  violence ;  as,  to 
fling  open  a  door.  —  To  fling  out,  to  utter ;  to  speak  in  an 
abrupt  or  harsh  manner;  as,  to  jiing  out  hard  words 
against  another.  —  To  iUng  up,  to  relmquisli ;  to  aban- 
don ;  as,  to  fling  ttp  a  design. 

FUng  (fling),  V.  i.  1.  To  throw  ;  to  wince  ;  to  flounce  ; 
as,  the  horse  beg.in  to  kick  and  fling. 

2.  To  oast  in  the  teeth  ;  to  utter  abusive  language ;  to 
sneer ;  as,  tlie  scold  began  to  flout  and  fling. 

3.  To  throw  one's  self  in  a  violent  or  hasty  manner ;  to 
rush  or  spring  with  violence  or  haste. 

And  crop-full,  out  of  doors  he  flings.  Milton. 

\  flung  closer  to  his  breast. 
As  sword  that,  after  battle, /?;nj7s  to  sheath.    Mrs.  Browning. 
To  fling  out,  to  become  ugly  and  intractable  ;  to  utter 
sneers  and  insinuations. 

Fling,  n.  1.  A  cast  from  the  hand  ;  a  throw ;  also,  a 
flounce  ;  a  kick ;  as,  the  fling  of  a  horse. 

2.  A  severe  or  contemptuous  remark ;  an  expression 
of  sarcastic  scorn  ;  a  gibe  ;  a  sarcasm. 

I,  who  love  to  have  n  fling. 

Both  at  senate  house  and  king.  Swift* 

3.  A  kind  of  dance  ;  as,  the  Highland  fling. 

4.  A  trifling  matter ;  an  object  of  contempt.     [06s.] 

England  were  but  a  fling 
Save  for  the  crooked  stick  and  the  gray  goose  wing. 

Old  Proverb. 

To  have  one's  fling,  to  enjoy  one's  self  to  the  full ;  to 
have  a  season  of  dissipation.  J.  H.  Newman.  "  When  I 
was  as  young  as  you,  I  had  my  fling.  I  led  a  life  of  pleas- 
ure."   D.  Jerrold. 

Fllng'dUSt'  (-diist'),  re.  One  who  kicks  up  the  dust ; 
a  streetwalker  ;  a  low  woman.     [06s.]  Beau.  &  Fl, 

Fling'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  flings ;  one  who  jeers. 

Flint  (flint),  n.  [AS.  flint.,  akin  to  Sw.  flinta,  Dan. 
flint;  cf.  OB.G.flins  flint,  G./m?e  gun  (of.  'E.  flintlock), 
peril,  akin  to  6r.  v\Cv9m  brick.  Cf.  Plinth.]  1.  (3Iin.) 
A  massive,  somewhat  impure  variety  of  quartz,  in  color 
usually  of  a  gray  to  brown  or  nearly  black,  breaking  with 
a  conchoidal  fracture  and  sharp  edge.  It  is  very  hard, 
and  strikes  fire  with  steel. 

2.  A  piece  of  flint  for  striking  flre  ;  —  formerly  much 
used,  esp.  in  the  hammers  of  gun  locks. 

3.  Anything  extremely  hard,  unimpressible,  and  un- 
yielding, like  flint.     "  A  heart  of  y?m^  "  Spenser. 

Flint  age.  (Geol.)  Same  as  Stone  age,  under  Stone.  — 
Flint  brick,  a  fire  brick  made  principally  of  powdered  si- 
lex.  —  Flint  glass.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Flint  imple- 
ments (Archxol.),  tools,  etc.,  employed  by' men  before 
the  use  of  metals,  such  as  axes,  arrows,  spears,  knives, 
wedges,  etc.,  which  were  commonly  made  of  flint,  but 
also  of  granite,  jade,  jasper,  and  other  hard  stones.  — 
Flint  mill,  (a)  (Pottery)  A  mill  in  which  flints  are  ground. 
(6)  (Mining)  An  obsolete  appliance  for  lighting  the  miner 
at  his  work,  in  which  flints  on  a  revolving  wheel  were 
made  to  produce  a  shower  of  sparks,  which  gave  light, 
but  did  not  inflame  the  fire  damp.  Knight.  —  Flint 
stone,  a  hard,  sihceous  stone ;  a  funt.  —  Flint  wallj  a 
kind  of  wall,  common  in  England,  on  the  face  of  which 
are  exposed  the  black  surfaces  of  broken  flints  set  in  the 
mortar,  with  quoins  of  masonry.  —  Liquor  of  flints,  a  solu- 
tion of  silica,  or  flints,  in  potash.  —  To  skin  a  flint,  to  be 
capable  of,  or  guilty  of,  any  expedient  or  any  meanness 
for  making  money.    [Colloq.] 

Flint'  glass'  (glas').  (Chem.)  A  soft,  heavy,  bril- 
liant glass,  consisting  essentially  of  a  silicate  of  lead  and 
potassium.  It  is  used  for  tableware,  and  for  optical  in- 
struments, as  prisms,  its  density  giving  a  high  degree 
of  dispersive  power  ;  —  so  called,  because  formerly  the 
silica  was  obtained  from  pulverized  flints.  Called  also 
crystal  glass.    Cf.  Glass. 

1^°°  The  concave  or  diverging  half  of  an  achromatic 
lens  is  usually  made  oi  flint  glass. 

Flint'-heart'ed  (-hart'ed),  a.  Hard-hearted.      ShaJc. 

Flint'i-ness  (-i-nes),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
flinty ;  hardness  ;  cruelty.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Flint'lOCk'  (-lok'),  n.  1.  A  lock  for  a  gun  or  pistol, 
having  a  flint  fixed  in  the  hammer,  which  on  striking  the 
steel  ignites  the  priming. 

2.  A  hand  firearm  fitted  with  a  flintlock;  esp.,  the 
old-fashioned  musket  of  European  and  other  armies. 

Flint'ware'  (-wSr'),  n.  A  superior  kind  of  earthen- 
ware into  whose  composition  flint  enters  largely.  Knight. 

Flint'wooa'  (-w5od'),  n.  (Bot.)  An  Australian  name 
for  the  very  hard  wood  of  the  Eucalyptus  pilularis. 

Flint'y  (-y),  a.  \Compar.  Flintiee  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Flintiest.]  Consisting  of,  composed  of,  abounding  in, 
or  resembling,  flint ;  as,  a  flinty  rock  ;  flinty  ground  ;  a 
flinty  heart. 

Flinty  rock,  or  Flinty  slate,  a  siliceous  slate ;  —  basanite 
IB  here  included.    See  Basanite. 

Flip  (flip),  n.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  flip  nimble,  flippant,  also, 
a  slight  blow.  Cf.  Flippant.]  A  mixture  of  beer,  spirit, 
etc.,  stirred  and  heated  by  a  hot  iron. 

Flip  dog,  an  iron  used,  when  heated,  to  warm  flip. 

Flip,  V.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Flipped  (flipt)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Flippino.]    To  toss  or  fillip ;  as,  to  flip  up  a  cent. 
As  when  your  little  ones 
Do  'twixt  their  fingers  ./ij/j  their  cherry  stones.     W.  Browne. 

Fllpe  (flip),  V.  t.  To  turn  inside  out,  or  with  the  leg 
part  back  over  the  foot,  as  a  stocking  in  pulling  off  or 
for  putting  on.     IScot.j 


FUp'-flap' (fltp'flSp'),  re.  [See  Flip, and  Flap.]  The 
repeated  stroke  of  something  long  and  loose.      Johnson. 

Flip'— flap',  adv.  Witli  repeated  strokes  and  noise, 
as  of  something  long  and  loose.  Ash. 

Flip'pan-cy  (flTp'pan-sy),  re.  [See  FWPPANT.]  The 
state  or  quaUty  of  being  flippant. 

Thif^flippanct/  of  language.  Bp.  Hurd. 

Flip'pant (-pant),  a.  [Prov.  E.flip  to  move  nimbly; 
cf.  W.  llipa  soft,  limber,  pliant,  or  Icel.  fleipa  to  babble, 
prattle.  Cf.  Flip,  Fillip,  Flap,  Flipper.]  1.  Of 
smooth,  fluent,  and  rapid  speech ;  speaking  with  ease 
and  rapidity ;  having  a  voluble  tongue ;  talkative. 

It  becorneth  good  men,  in  such  cases,  to  be  flippant  aud  free 
in  their  speech.  Barrow. 

2.  Speaking  fluently  and  confidently,  without  knowl- 
edge or  consideration  ;  empty ;  triflhig ;  inconsiderate ; 
pert;  petulant.     "i^/(pjDa?i(  epilogues."  Thomson. 

To  put  flippant  scorn  to  the  blush.  /.  Taylor. 

A  sort  ot  flippant,  vain  discourse.  Burice. 

Fllp'pant,  re.     A  flippant  person.     [S.]        Tennyson. 

Flip'pant-ly,  adv.    In  a  flippant  manner. 

Flip'pant-ness,  re.     State  or  quality  of  being  flippant. 

Flip'per  (-per),  re.  [Cf.  Flip,  Flippant.]  1.  (Zool.) 
A  broad  flat  limb  used  for  swimming,  as  those  of  seals, 
sea  turtles,  whales,  etc. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  band.     [Slang'] 

Flirt  (flert),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flieted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Flieting.]  [Cf.  AS.  fleard  trifle,  folly,  fleardian 
to  trifle.]  1.  To  tlirow  with  a  jerk  or  quick  effort ;  to 
fling  suddenly  ;  as,  tbey flirt  water  in  each  other's  faces ; 
he  flirted  a  glove,  or  a  handkerchief. 

2.  To  toss  or  throw  about  ;  to  move  playfully  to  and 
fro ;  as,  to  flirt  a  fan. 

3.  To  jeer  at ;  to  treat  with  contempt ;  to  mock.  [06s.] 

I  am  ashamed  ;  I  am  scorned  ;  I  am  flirted.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

Flirt,  V.  i.  1.  To  run  and  dart  about ;  to  act  with 
giddiness,  or  from  a  desire  to  attract  notice  ;  especially, 
to  play  the  coquette ;  to  play  at  courtship  ;  to  coquet ; 
as,  they  flirt  with  the  young  men. 

2.  To  utter  contemptuous  language,  with  an  air  of  dis- 
dain ;  to  jeer  or  gibe.     [06s.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Flirt,  re.  1.  A  sudden  jerk  ;  a  quick  throw  or  cast ;  a 
darting  motion  ;  hence,  a  jeer. 

Several  little  flirts  and  vibrations.  Addison. 

With  many  o.  flirt  and  flutter.  E.  A.  Boe. 

2.  \Ot.'LG.flirtje,G.flirtchen.  See  Fliet,  i;.  d.]  One 
who  flirts ;  esp.,  a  woman  who  acts  with  giddiness,  or 
plays  at  courtship  ;  a  coquette  ;  a  pert  girl. 

Several  joun^  flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  cast  us  out  of 
the  fashionable  world.  Addison. 

Flirt,  a.     Pert ;  wanton.     [06s.] 

Flir-ta'tion  (fler-ta'shiin),  n.  1.  A  flirting ;  a  quick, 
sprightly  motion. 

2.  Playing  at  courtship  ;  coquetry. 

Tllie  flirtations  aud  jealousies  of  our  ball  rooms.  Macaulay. 

Flirt'-gill'  (flert'jil'),  re.   A  woman  of  light  behavior ; 

a  giU-flirt.     [06s.]  Shak. 

You  heard  him  take  me  up  like  &  flirt-gill.  Beau.  $•  Fl. 

Flirt'i-gig  (-i-gig),  n.     A  wanton,  pert  girl.       [06s.] 

Flirt'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  flirting  manner. 

Flisk  (flisk),  V.  i.  To  frisk  ;  to  skip  ;  to  caper.  [06s. 
Scot.']     " The  y^isiire^r  flies."  Gosson. 

Flisk,  re.     A  caper  ;  a  spring  ;  a  whim.     [Scot.] 

Flit  (flit),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flitted  (-ted)  ;  p.pr, 
&  vb.  re.  Flittino  (-ting).]  [OE.  flitten,  flutien,  to  carry 
away,  go  away ;  cf.  Icel.  flytja,  Sw.  flylta,  Dan.  flytte. 
V84.  Cf.  Fleet,  v.  i.]  1.  To  move  with  celerity  through 
the  air  ;  to  fly  away  with  a  rapid  motion ;  to  dart  along ; 
to  fleet ;  as,  a  \At&fl,its  away ;  a  cloud  flits  along. 

A  shadow  ^itf  before  me.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  flutter;  to  rove  on  the  wing.  Dryden. 

3.  To  pass  rapidly,  as  a  light  substance,  from  one 
place  to  another ;  to  remove ;  to  migrate. 

It  became  a  received  opinion,  that  the  souls  of  men,  departing 
this  life,  6.\(iflit  out  of  one  body  into  some  other.  Hooker. 

4.  To  remove  from  one  place  or  habitation  to  another. 
[Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.]  'Wright.    Jamieson. 

5.  To  be  unstable ;  to  be  easily  or  often  moved. 

And  the  free  soul  io  flitting  air  resigned.       Dryden. 

Flit,  a.     Nimble  ;  quick  ;  swift.     [06s.]     See  Fleet. 

Flitch  (flich),  re.  ;  pi.  Flitches  (-ez).  [OE.  flicche, 
flikhe,  AS.  flicce,  akin  to  Icel.  flikki;  cf.  Icel.  flik  flap, 
tatter ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  fleck.  Cf.  Flick,  re.]  1.  The 
side  of  a  hog  salted  and  cured  ;  a  side  of  bacon.     Swift, 

2.  One  of  several  planks,  smaller  timbers,  or  iron 
plates,  which  are  secured  together,  side  by  side,  to  make 
a  large  girder  or  built  beam. 

3.  The  outside  piece  of  a  sawed  log  ;  a  slab.    [Eng.] 
Flite  (flit),  V.  i.     [AS.  flltan  to  strive,  contend,  quar- 
rel ;  akin  to  G.  fleiss  industry.]     To  scold ;  to  quarrel. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  Grose. 

FUt'ter  (fllt'ter),  V.  i.     To  flutter.     [06s.]     Chaucer. 

Flit'ter,  v.  t.  To  flutter ;  to  move  quickly ;  as,  to  flit- 
ter the  cards.     [P.]  Lotcell. 

Flit'ter,  re.  [Cf.  G.  flitter  spangle,  tinsel,  fl-ittern  to 
make  a  tremulous  motion,  to  glitter.  Cf .  Flittee,  v.  i.] 
A  rag ;  a  tatter  ;  a  small  piece  or  fragment. 

Flit'ter-mouse'  (-mous'),  re.  [Flitter,  v.  i.  -f-  mouse  ; 
cf.  G.  fledermaus,  OHG.  fledarmiis.  Cf .  Flickeemouse, 
Flindeemoose.]  (Zool.)  K  bat; — called  also /ic/cer- 
mouse,  flindermouse,  and  flinty  mouse. 

Flit'tern  (-tern),  a.  A  term  applied  to  the  bark  ob- 
tained from  young  oak  trees.  McElrath. 

Flit'ti-ness  (fllt'tl-nes),  re.  [From  Futty.]  Un- 
steadiness;  levity ;  lightness.     [06s.]         Bp.  Hopkins. 

Flit'Ung  (-ting),  re.  1.  A  flying  with  lightness  and 
celerity  ;  a  fluttering. 

2.  A  removal  from  one  habitation  to  another.  [Scot. 
&  Prov.  Eng.] 

A  neighbor  had  lent  his  cart  for  the  flitting,  and  it  was  now 
standing  loaded  at  the  door,  ready  to  move  away.  Jeffrey. 

Flit'tlng-ly,  adv.     In  a  flitting  manner. 


Fllt'ty  (flit't)?),  a.  [From  Flit.]  Unstable  ;  flutter- 
ing.    [06s.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Flix  (ttiks),  n.  [Cf.  Flax.]  Down;  fur.  [06s.  or 
Prov.]  J.  Dyer. 

Flix,  re.    The  flux ;  dysentery.     [06s.]  Udall. 

Flix  weed  (Bot.),  the  Sisymbrium  Sophia,  a  kind  of 
hedge  mustard,  formerly  used  as  a  remedy  for  dysentery. 

Flo  (flo),  re.  /  pi.  Flon  (flon).  [AS.  fla,  jlan.]  An 
arrow.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Float  (flot),  re.  [OE.  flote  ship,  boat,  fleet,  AS.  flota 
ship,  f r.  fleotun  to  float ;  akin  to  D.  vloot  fleet,  G.  floss 
raft,  Icel.  floti  float,  raft,  fleet,  Sw.  flotta.  V84.  See 
Fleet,  v.  i.,  and  cf.    Flotilla,    Flotsam,    Plovee.] 

1.  Anything  which  floats  or  rests  on  the  surface  of  a 
fluid,  as  to  sustain  weight,  or  to  indicate  the  height  of 
the  surface,  or  mark  the  place  of,  something.  Specific- 
ally :  (a)  A  mass  of  timber  or  boards  fastened  to- 
gether, and  conveyed  down  a  stream  by  the  current ;  a 
raft.  (6)  The  hollow,  metalUc  ball  of  a  self-acting 
faucet,  which  floats  upon  the  water  in  a  cistern  or  boiler, 
(c)  The  cork  or  quill  used  in  angling,  to  support  the 
bait  line,  and  indicate  the  bite  of  a  fish,  (d)  Anything 
used  to  buoy  up  whatever  is  liable  to  sink  ;  an  inflated 
bag  or  pillow  used  by  persons  learning  to  swim  ;  a  life 
preserver. 

This  reform  bill  .  .  .  had  been  used  as  a  float  by  the  con- 
servative ministry.  J.  P.  Peters. 

2.  A  float  board.     See  Float  board  (below) 

3.  (Tempering)  A  contrivance  for  affording  a  copious 
stream  of  water  to  the  heated  surface  of  an  object  of 
large  bulk,  as  an  anvil  or  die.  Knight. 

4.  The  act  of  flowing ;  flux;  flow.     [06s.]         Bacon. 

5.  A  quantity  of  earth,  eighteen  feet  square  and  one 
foot  deep.     [06s.]  Mortimer. 

6.  (^Plastering)  The  trowel  or  tool  with  which  the 
floated  coat  of  plastering  is  leveled  and  smoothed. 

7.  A  polishing  block  used  in  marble  working  ;  a  run- 
ner. Knight. 

8.  A  single-cut  file  for  smoothing ;  a  tool  used  by  shoe- 
makers for  rasping  off  pegs  inside  a  shoe. 

9.  A  coal  cart.     [Eng.]  Simmonds. 

10.  The  sea  ;  a  wave.    See  Flote,  re. 

Float  board,  one  of  the  boards  fixed  radially  to  the 
rim  of  an  undershot  water  wheel  or  of  a  steamer's  paddle 
wheel;  a  vane.  —  Float  case  (Naut.),  a  caisson  used  for 
lifting  a  ship. —  Float  copper  or  gold  (Mining),  fine  parti- 
cles of  metallic  copper  or  of  gold  suspended  in  water,  and 
thus  liable  to  be  lost.  —  Float  ore,  water-worn  particles  of 
ore  ;  fragments  of  vein  material  found  on  the  surface, 
away  from  the  vein  outcrop.  Baymond.  —  'Floa.t  stone 
(Arch.),  a  siliceous  stone  used  to  rub  stonework  or  brick- 
work to  a  smooth  surface.  —  Float  valve,  a  valve  or  cock 
acted  upon  by  a  float.    See  Float,  1  (6). 

Float,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Floated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Floating.]  [OE.  floiien,  flatten,  AS.  flotian  to  float, 
swim,  fr.  fleotan.  See  Float,  re.]  1.  To  rest  on  the 
surface  of  any  fluid  ;  to  swim  ;  to  be  buoyed  up. 

The  ark  no  more  now  floats,  but  seems  on  ground.    Milton 
Three  blustering  nights,  borne  by  the  soutliern  blast, 
1  floated.  Dryden. 

2.  To  move  quietly  or  gently  on  the  water,  as  a  raft ; 
to  drift  along ;   to  move  or  glide  without  effort  or  im- 
pulse on  tlie  surface  of  a  fluid,  or  through  the  air. 
They  stretch  their  broad  plumes  and  float  upon  the  wind.  Pope. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hills.         Byron. 

Float,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  float ;  to  cause  to  rest  or 
move  on  the  surface  of  a  fluid ;  as,  the  tide  floated  the 
ship  into  the  harbor. 

'Had  floated  that  bell  on  the  Inchcape  rock.    Southey. 

2.  To  flood  ;  to  overflow  ;  to  cover  with  water. 

Proud  Pactolus  77oaf.s  the  fruitful  lands.        Dryden. 

3.  {Plastering)  To  pass  over  and  level  the  surface  of 
with  a  float  while  the  plastering  is  kept  wet. 

4.  To  support  and  sustain  the  credit  of,  as  a  commer- 
cial scheme  or  a  joint-stock  company,  so  as  to  enable  it 
to  go  into,  or  continue  in,  operation. 

Float'a-ble  (flot'a-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  floated. 
Float'age  (-fij ;  4S),  n.     Same  as  Flotage. 
Float-a'tion  (flot-a'shQn),  re.     See  Flotation. 
Ploat'er  (flot'er),  re.     1.  One  wlio  floats  or  swims. 
2.  A  float  for  indicating  the  height  of  a  liquid  surface. 
Float'ing,  a.     1.  Buoyed  upon  or  in  a  fluid  ;  as,  the 
floating  timbers  of  a  wreck  ;  floating  motes  in  the  air. 

2.  Free  or  loose  from  the  usual  attachment ;  as,  the 
floating  ribs  in  man  and  some  other  animals. 

3.  Not  funded;  not  fixed,  invested,  or  determined; 
a^,  floating  capital ;  3,  floating  debt. 

Trade  was  at  an  end.  Floating  capital  had  been  withdrawn 
in  greiit  masses  from  the  island.  Macaulay. 

Floating  anchor  (Nniit.),  a  drag  or  sea  anchor ;  drag  sail. 
—  Floating  battery  (Mil.),  a  battery  erected  on  r.afts  or  the 
hulls  of  ships,  chiefly  for  the  defense  of  a  coast  or  the 
bombardment  of  a  place.  —  Floating  bridge,  (a)  A  bridge 
consisting  of  rafts  or  timber,  with  a  floor  of  plank,  sup- 
ported wholly  by  the  water ;  a  bateau  bridge.  See  Ba- 
teau. (6)  (Mil.)  A  kind  of  double  bridge,  the  upper  one 
projecting  beyond  the  lower  one,  and  capable  of  being 
moved  forward  by  pulleys ;  —  used  for  carrymg  troops 
over  narrow  moats  in  attacking  the  outworks  of  a  fort. 
(c)  A  kind  of  ferryboat  which  is  guided  aud  impelled 
by  means  of  ch.ams  which  are  anchored  on  each  side  of 
a  stream,  and  pass  over  wheels  on  the  vessel,  the  wheels 
being  driven  by  steiim  power,  (d)  The  landing  platform 
of  a  ferry  dock.  —Floating  cartilage  (Med.),  a  cartilage 
which  moves  freely  in  the  cavity  of  a  joint,  aud  often 
interferes  mth  the  functions  of  tlie  Latter.  —  Floating 
dam.  (a)  An  anchored  dnm.  (6)  A  caisson  used  as  a  gate 
for  a  dry  dock.  —  Floiiting  derrick,  a  derrick  on  a  float  for 
river  and  harbor  use,  in  rnisiug  sunken  vessels,  moving 
stone  for  harbor  improvements,  etc.  —  Floating  dock. 
(Naut.)  See  under  Dock.  —  Floating  harbor,  a  breakwater 
of  cages  or  booms,  anchored  and  fastened  togotlior,  and 
used  as  a  protection  to  ships  riding  at  anchor  to  leeward. 
A'nn/6^.  —  Floating  heart  (Bot.),  a  small  aquatic  plant 
(Liuniantheinum  larunosum)  wliose  heart-shaped  loaves 
float  on  the  water  of  American  ponds.  —  Floating  Island, 
a  dish  for  dessert,  consisting   of   custard  with  floating 
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masses  of  whipped  cream  or  white  of  eggs.  —  Floating 
kidney.  (Med.)  See  Wandering  kidney,  under  Wander- 
INO.  —  Floating  light,  a  light  sliovvn  at  the  masthead  of  a 
vessel  moored  over  sunken  rocks,  shoals,  etc.,  to  warn 
mariners  of  danger ;  a  light-sliip ;  also,  a  light  erected 
on  a  buoy  or  floating  stage.  —  Floating  liver.  (Med.)  See 
Wandering  liver,  under  vVandeeino.  —  Floating  pier,  a 
landing  stage  or  pier  which  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide. 
—  Floating  ribs  (^n«/.),  the  lower  or  posterior  ribs  which 
are  not  connected  with  the  others  in  front ;  in  man  they 
are  the  last  two  pairs.  —  Floating  screed  (Plaslering),  a 
strip  of  plastering  first  laid  on,  to  serve  as  a  guide  for 
the  thickness  of  the  coat.  —  Floating  threads  (  Weaving), 
threads  which  span  several  other  threads  without  being 
interwoven  with  them,  in  a  woven  fabric. 

Float'ing  (flotTng),  n.  1.  ( Weaving)  Floating  threads. 
See  Floating  threads,  above. 

2.  The  second  coat  of  three-coat  plastering.      Knight. 

Float'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  floating  mamier. 

Float'y  (-y),  ".  Svpimming  on  the  surface  ;  buoyant ; 
light.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

FlOtiert  (flo'tert),  re.  (Gun.)  A  small  cartridge  de- 
signed for  target  shooting ;  —  sometimes  called  ball  cap. 

Flobert  rifle,  a  rifle  adapted  to  the  use  of  floberts. 

FlOC'Cll-la'tlon  (flok'stl-la'shun),  n.  [L.  floccus  a 
flock  of  wool.  Cf.  Flock  of  wool.]  (Med.)  A  delirious 
picking  of  bedclothes  by  a  sick  person,  as  if  to  pick  off 
flocks  of  wool ;  carphology ;  —  an  alarming  symptom  in 
acute  diseases.  Dunglison. 

Floc-cose'  (flSk-kos'),  a.  [L.  floeeosus.  Cf.  2d  Flock, 
n.]     1.  Spotted  with  small  tufts  like  wool.  Wright. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  tufts  of  soft  hairs,  which  are  often 
deciduous. 

FlOC'cu-lar  (flok'kia-ler),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  flocculus. 

FlOC'CU-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Flocculated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flocculating.]  (Geol.)  To  aggregate 
into  small  lumps. 

FlOC'CU-Iate  (-ISt),  a.  (Zool.)  Furnished  with  tufts 
of  curly  hairs,  as  some  insects. 

Floc'cn-la'tion  (-la'shiin),  n.  (Geol.)  The  process  by 
which  small  particles  of  fine  soils  and  sediments  aggre- 
gate into  larger  lumps. 

FlOC'cu-Ience  (-lensV  n.  The  state  of  being  flocculent. 

FlOC'cu-lent    (-lent),    a.      [See    Flock    of    wool.] 

1.  Clothed  with  small  flocks  or  flakes  ;  woolly.   Gray. 

2.  (Zool.)  Applied  to  the  down  of  newly  hatched  or 
unfledged  birds. 

II  FlOO'CU-lus  (-liis),  n. ;  pi.  Flocculi  (-11).  [NL., 
dim.  of  \j.  floccus  a  lock  or  flock  of  wool.]  (Anat.)  A 
small  lobe  in  the  under  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  near 
the  middle  peduncle  ;  the  subpeduncular  lobe. 

II  FlOC'CUS  (-kus),  n.  ;  pi.  Flocci  (-si).  [L.,  a  flock  of 
wool.]  1.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  tuft  of  hair  terminating  the 
tail  of  mammals,  (b)  A  tuft  of  feathers  on  the  head  of 
young  birds. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  woolly  filament  sometimes  occurring  with 
the  sporules  of  certain  fungi. 

Flock  (flSk),  n.  [AS.  flocc  flock,  company  ;  akin  to 
\ce\.  flokkr  CTOvii,  Sw.  flock,  DdLn.flok;  prob.  orig.  used 
of  fowls,  and  akin  to  E.  _/Zy.  See  Fly.]  1.  A  company 
or  collection  of  living  creatures  ;  —  especially  applied  to 
sheep  and  birds,  rarely  to  persons  or  (except  in  the  plu- 
ral) to  cattle  and  other  large  animals ;  as,  a  flock  of  rav- 
enous fowl.  Milton. 

The  heathen  .  .  .  came  to  Nicanor  by  ^oc^*5.    2  Mace.  xiv.  14. 

2.  A  Christian  church  or  congregation ;  considered  in 
their  relation  tc  the  pastor,  or  minister  in  charge. 

As  half  amazed,  half  frighted  all  his^oc^-.     Tennr/son. 

Flock,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flocked  (flSkt) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Flocking.]    To  gather  in  companies  or  crowds. 

Friends  daily  ^oct.  Dii/den. 

Flocking  fowl  (Zool.),  the  greater  scaup  duck. 

Flock,  V.  t.    To  flock  to;  to  crowd.     \_Obs.'\ 

Good  fellows,  trooping,  ^octerf  me  so.  Taiilor  (1609). 

Flock,  n.  [OE.  flokke;  cf.  D.  vlok,  G.  flocke,  OHG. 
floccho,  \ce\.  floki,  perh.  akin  to  'E.  flicker,  flacker,  orcf. 
L.  floccus,  P.  floc.\    1.  A  lock  of  wool  or  hair. 

I  prythee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  put  a  few  flocks  in  the 
point  [pommel].  Shak. 

2.  Woolen  or  cotton  refuse  (sing,  or  pi.),  old  rags, 
etc.,  reduced  to  a  degree  of  fineness  by  machinery,  and 
used  for  stuffing  upholstered  furniture. 

3.  Very  fine,  sifted,  woolen  refuse,  especially  that 
from  shearing  the  nap  of  cloths,  used  as  a  coating  for  wall 
paper  to  give  it  a  velvety  or  clothlike  appearance  ;  also, 
the  dust  of  vegetable  fiber  used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Flock  bed,  a  bed  filled  with  flocks  or  locks  of  coarse 
wool,  or  pieces  of  cloth  cut  up  fine.  "  Once  a  flock  bed, 
but  repaired  with  straw."  Pope.  —Flock  paper,  paper 
coated  with  flock  fixed  with  glue  or  size. 

Flock,  V.  t.  To  coat  with  flock,  as  wall  paper ;  to 
roughen  the  surface  of  (as  glass)  so  as  to  give  an  appear- 
ance of  being  covered  with  fine  flock. 

FlOCkOlng,  n.    A  lamb.     \_Obs.']  Brome  (1659). 

Flock'ly,  adv.     In  flocks ;  in  crowds.     lObs."] 

Flock'mel  (flok'mel),  adv.  [AS.  flocmselum.  See 
Meal  part.]    In  a  flock  ;  in  a  body.     \_Obs.'] 

That  flochnel  on  a  day  they  to  him  went.    Chaucer. 

Flock'y,  a.    Abounding  with  flocks ;  floccose. 

Floe  (flo),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  flag  af  iis,  iisflage,  Sw.  flaga, 
flake,  isflaga,  isflake.  See  Flag  a  flat  stone.]  A  low, 
flat  mass  of  floating  ice. 

Floe  rat  (Zool.),  a  seal  (Phocafostida). 

Flog  (flog),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Flogged  (flSgd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flogging  (-ging).]  [Cf .  Scot,  fleg  blow, 
stroke,  kick,  AS.  flocan  to  strike,  or  perh.  fr.  L.  flagel- 
lare  to  whip.  Cf.  Flagellate.]  To  beat  or  strike  with 
a  rod  or  whip ;  to  whip ;  to  lash ;  to  chastise  with  re- 
peated blows. 

Flog'ger  (-ger),  n.    1.  One  who  flogs. 

2.  A  kind  of  mallet  for  beating  the  hung  stave  of  a  cask 
to  start  the  bung.  Knight. 
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PlOg'glng  (flSg'ging),  a.  &  n.  from  Flog,  v.  t. 

Flogging  chisel  (Mach.),  a  large  cold  chisel,  used  in  chip- 
ping castings.  —  Flogging  hammer,  a  small  sledge  hammer 
used  for  striking  a  fTogging  chisel. 

Flon  (flon),  re.  pi.    See  Flo.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Flong  (Hong  or  flung),  obs.  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Fling. 

Flood  (flud),  re.  [OE.  flod  a  flowing,  stream,  flood,  AS. 
flod;  akin  to  D.  vloed,  OS.  flod,  OHG.  fluot,  G.  flut, 
Icel.  floS,  Sw.  &  Dan.  flod,  Goth,  flodus  ;  from  the  root 
of  E.  flow.  V80.  See  Flow,  v.  i'.]  1.  A  great  flow  of 
water ;  a  body  of  moving  water  ;  the  flowing  stream,  as 
of  a  river  ;  especially,  a  body  of  water,  rising,  swelling, 
and  overflowing  land  not  usually  thus  covered ;  a  deluge  j 
a  freshet ;  an  inundation. 

A  covenant  never  to  destroy 
The  earth  again  by  Jlood.  JfUton. 

2.  The  flowing  in  of  the  tide ;  the  semidiurnal  swell 
or  rise  of  water  in  the  ocean ;  —  opposed  to  ebb ;  as, 
yowag  flood;  high  flood. 

Tliere  is  a  tide  in  tlie  affairs  of  men, 

Wliich,  taken  at  the  Jlood,  leads  on  to  fortune.       Sltak. 

3.  A  great  flow  or  stream  of  any  fluid  substance  ;  as,  a 
flood  of  light ;  a  flood  of  lava ;  hence,  a  great  quantity 
widely  diffused  ;  an  overflowing  ;  a  superabundance  ;  as, 
a  flood  of  bank  notes ;  a,  flood  of  paper  currency. 

4.  Menstrual  discharge  ;  menses.  Harvey. 
Flood  anchor  (Naut.),  the  anchor  by  which  a  ship  is  held 

while  the  tide  is  rising.  — Flood  fence,  a  fence  so  secured 
that  it  will  not  be  swei>t  away  by  a  flood.  —  Flood  gate, 
a  gate  for  shutting  out,  admitting,  or  releasing,  a  body 
of  water ;  a  tide  gate.  —  Flood  mark,  the  mark  or  line  to 
which  the  tide,  or  a  flood,  rises ;  high-water  mark.  — 
Flood  tide,  the  rising  tide  ;  —  opposed  to  ebb  tide.  —  The 
Flood,  the  Deluge  in  the  days  of  Noah. 

Flood,  V.  t.  \imp'.  &  p  p.  Flooded  ;  p. pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Flooding.]  1.  To  overflow ;  to  inundate  ;  to  deluge  ; 
as,  the  swollen  river  flooded  the  valley. 

2.  To  cause  or  permit  to  be  inundated  ;  to  fill  or  cover 
with  water  or  other  fluid ;  as,  to  flood  arable  land  for 
irrigation  ;  to  fill  to  excess  or  to  its  full  capacity ;  as,  to 
flood  a  country  mth  a  depreciated  currency. 

Flood'age  (-Sj ;  48),  re.    Inundation.     [It.']     Carlyle. 

FlOOd'sr  (-er),  re.     One  who  floods  anything. 

FlOOd'lng,  n.  X.  The  filling  or  covering  with  water 
or  other  fluid ;  overflow ;  inundation  ;  the  filling  any- 
thing to  excess. 

2.  (Med.)  An  abnormal  or  excessive  discharge  of  blood 
from  the  uterus.  Dunglison. 

Flook  (flook),  re.    A  fluke  of  an  anchor. 

Flook'an  (-an),  Flulian  (flu'kan),  n.  .  (Mining)  See 
Flucan. 

FlOOk'y  (-y),  a.    Fluky. 

Floor  (flor),  re.  [AS.  flor ;  akin  to  D.  vloer,  G.flur 
field,  floor,  entrance  haU,  Icel.  flor  floor  of  a  cow  stall, 
cf.  Jr.  &  Gael,  lar  floor,  ground,  earth,  W.  llawr,  perh. 
akin  to  L.  planus  level.  Cf.  Plain  smooth.]  i.  The 
bottom  or  lower  part  of  any  room  ;  the  part  upon  which 
we  stand  and  upon  which  the  movables  in  the  room  are 
supported. 

2.  The  structure  formed  of  beams,  girders,  etc.,  with 
proper  covering,  which  divides  a  building  horizontally 
into  stories.  Floor  in  sense  1  is,  then,  the  upper  surface 
oi  floor  in  sense  2. 

3.  The  surface,  or  the  platform,  of  a  structure  on 
which  we  walk  or  travel ;  as,  the  floor  of  a  bridge. 

4.  A  story  of  a  building.     See  Stoky. 

5.  (Legislative  Assemblies)  (a)  The  part  of  the  house 
assigned  to  the  members,  (b)  The  right  to  speak. 
[U.  S.2 

11^°'  Instead  of  he  has  the  floor,  the  English  say,  he  is 
in  possession  of  the  house. 

6.  (Naut.)  That  part  of  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  on  each 
side  of  the  keelson  which  is  most  nearly  horizontal. 

7.  (3Iining)  (a)  The  rock  underlying  a  stratified  or 
nearly  horizontal  deposit,  (b)  A  horizontal,  flat  ore 
body.  Raymond. 

Floor  cloth,  a  heavy  textile  fabric,  painted,  varnished, 
or  saturated  with  waterproof  material,  for  covering 
floors ;  oilcloth.  —  Floor  cramp,  an  implement  for  tight- 
ening the  seams  of  floor  boards  before  nailing  them  in  po- 
sition. —  Floor  light,  a  frame  with  glass  panes  in  a  floor.  — 
Floor  plan,  (a)  (Shipbuilding)  A  longitudinal  section, 
showing  a  ship  as  divided  at  the  water  line,  (b)  (Arch.) 
A  horizontal  section,  showing  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
and  partitions,  arrangement  of  passages,  apartments, 
and  openings  at  the  level  of  any  floor  of  a  house. 

Floor,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flooked  (flord)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Flooring.]  1.  To  cover  with  a  floor ;  to  furnish 
with  a  floor  ;  as,  to  floor  a  house  with  pine  boards. 

2.  To  strike  down  or  lay  level  with  the  floor ;  to  knock 
down;  hence,  to  silence  by  a  conclusive  answer  or  re- 
tort ;  as,  to  floor  an  opponent. 

Floored  or  crushed  by  him.  Coleridge. 

3.  To  finish  or  make  an  end  of ;  as,  to  floor  a  college 
examination.     [Collog.] 

I  've  floored  my  little-go  work.  T.  Hughes. 

FlOOr'age  (-aj ;  48),  re.    Floor  space. 

Floor'er  (-er),  n.  Anything  that  floors  or  upsets  a 
person,  as  a  blow  that  knocks  him  down ;  a  conclusive 
answer  or  retort;  a  task  that  exceeds  one's  abilities. 
[Colloq.'] 

Floor'heads'  (-hedz'),  re.  pi.  (Naut.)  The  upper  ex- 
tremities of  the  floor  timbers  of  a  vessel. 

Floor'ing,  re.  1.  A  platform ;  the  bottom  of  a  room ; 
a  floor ;  pavement.    See  Floor,  re.  Addison. 

2.  Material  for  the  construction  of  a  floor  or  floors. 

Floorless,  a.    Having  no  floor. 

Floor'walk'er  (-wak'er),  re.  One  who  walks  about  in 
a  large  retail  store  as  an  overseer  and  director.      [U.  5.] 

Flop  (flop),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Flopped  (flSpt) ;  p.pr. 
&  1)6.  re.  Flopping.]  [A  variant  of  yZop.]  1.  To  clap  or 
strike,  as  a  bird  its  wings,  a  fish  its  tail,  etc. ;  to  flap. 
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2.  To  turn  suddenly,  as  something  broad  and  flat. 
[Colloq.']  Fielding. 

Flop  (flSp),  V.  i.  1.  To  strike  about  with  something 
broad  and  flat,  as  a  fish  with  its  tail,  or  a  bird  with  its 
wings  ;  to  rise  and  fall ;  as,  the  brim  of  a  hat  flops. 

2.  To  fall,  sink,  or  throw  one's  self,  heavily,  clumsUy, 
and  unexpectedly  on  the  ground.     [Colloq.^       Dickens. 

Flop,  re.    Act  of  flopping.     [Colloq.']     W.  H.  Russell. 

Flop'py  (-py)i  a.  Having  a  tendency.to  flop  or  flap  5 
as,  0,  floppy  hat  brim.  G.  Eliot. 

Flop'Wing'  (-wing'),  re.     (Zool.)  The  lapwing. 

FlO'ra  (flo'ra),  re.  [L.,  the  goddess  of  flowers,  from 
flos,floris,  flower.  See  Flower.]  1.  (Rom.  3Iyth.)  The 
goddess  of  flowers  and  spring. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  complete  system  of  vegetable  species 
growing  without  cultivation  in  a  given  locality,  region, 
or  period ;  a  list  or  description  of,  or  treatise  on,  such 
plants. 

Flo'ra!  (-ral),  a.  [L.  Floralis  belonging  to  Flora  :  cf. 
'F.  floral.  See  Flora.]  1.  Pertaining  to  Flora,  or  to 
flowers  ;  made  of  flowers;  as,  floral  games,  wreathe. 

2.  (Bot.)  Containing,  or  belonging  to,  a  flower:  as,  a 
floral  hud  ;  a,  floral  lent ;  floral  cha,Ta.ctera.         Marlyn. 

Floral  envelope  (Bot. ),  the  calyx  and  corolla,  one  or  the 
other  of  which  (mostly  the  corolla)  ma,y  be  wanting. 

Flo'ral-ly,  adv.     In  a  floral  manner. 

Flo'ra-mour  (-ra-moor),  re.  [L.  flps;  floris,  flower  ■{• 
awior  love.]   Tlie  plant  love-lies-bleeding.    [0J«.]    Prior. 

FlO'ran  (-rSn),  re.  (Mining)  Tin  ore  scarcely  percep- 
tible in  the  stone  ;  tin  ore  stamped  very  fine.  Fryce. 

II  FlO'r^'al'  (flo'ra'al'),  re.  [F.  florial,  fr.  L.  flos, floris, 
flower.]  The  eighth  month  of  the  French  republican 
calendar.  It  began  April  20,  and  ended  May  19.  See 
Vendemiaire. 

Flor'en  (fiSr'Sn),  re.  [LL.  florenus.  See  Florin.]  A 
certain  gold  coin  ;  a  Florence.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Flor'ence  (flor'ens),  re.  [From  the  city  of  Florence: 
cf.  F.  florence  a  kind  of  cloth,  OF.  florin.']  1.  An  an- 
cient gold  coin  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  of  six  shillings 
sterling  value.  Camden. 

2.  A  kind  of  cloth.  Johnson. 

Florence  flask.  See  under  Fl^SE.  —  Florence  oil,  oUve 
oil  prepared  in  Florence. 

Flor'en-tine  (-en-ten  or  -tin  ;  277),  a.  [L.  Florenti- 
nus,  fr.  Florentia  Florence  :  cf.  F.  fiorentin.]  Belong- 
ing or  relating  to  Florence,  in  Italy. 

Florentine  mosaic,  a  mosaic  of  hard  or  semiprecious 
stones,  often  so  chosen  and  arranged  that  their  natural 
colors  represent  leaves,  flowers,  and  the  like,  inlaid  in  a 
background,  usually  of  black  or  white  marble. 

Flor'en-tlne,  «.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Flor- 
ence,  a  city  in  Italy. 

2.  A  kind  of  silk.  Knight. 

3.  A  kind  of  pudding  or  tart;  akindofmeatpie.  [Obs.'] 

Stealing  custards,  tarts,  and  florentines.    Beau.  Sr  Fi. 

Flo-res'cence  (flo-r5.s'sens),  n.  [See  FLOEESCENT.i 
(Bot.)  A  bursting  into  flower  ;  a  blossoming.       Ifartyn- 

FlO-res'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  florescens,  p.  pr.  of  flo- 
rescere  to  begin  to  blossom,  incho.  fr.  florere  to  blossom, 
fr.  flos,  floris,  flower.  See  Flower.]  Expanding  mtp 
flowers ;  blossoming. 

Flo'ret  (fio'rSt),  re.  [OF.  florete,  F.  fleurette,  dim.  of 
OF.  flor,  F.  fleur.  See  Flower,  and  cf. 
Floweret,  3d  Ferret.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  little 
flower  ;  one  of  the  numerous  little  flowers 
which  compose  the  head  or  anthodium  in 
such  flowers  as  the  daisy,  thistle,  and  dan- 
delion. Gray. 

2.  [F.  fleuret.']    A  foil ;   a  blunt  sword 
used  in  fencing.     [Obs.]  Cotgrave. 

FlO'rl-age  (-ri-aj),   re.      [L.  flos,  floris, 
flower.]    Bloom  ;  blossom.   [Obs.']   J.  Scott. 

FlO'rl-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.  (Arch.)  Having  floral  orna 
ments ;  as,  floriated  capitals  of  Gothic  pillars. 

FlO-rlc'O-mous  (fl6-rik'd-mus),  a.  [L.  flos,  floris, 
flower  -f-  coma  hair.]  Having  the  head  adorned  witl 
flowers.     [R.] 

Flo'rl-cul'tur-al  (fio'ri-kiil'tiir-al  or  flSr'T- ;  135),  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  cultivation  of  flowering  plants. 

Flo'ri-ClU'ture  (flo'ri-kul'tiir  or  flor'I- ;  135,  277),  n. 
[L.  flos,  floris,  flower  -f  cultura  culture.]  The  cultiva- 
tion of  flowering  plants. 

FlO'rl-CUl'tur-ist  (-kiil'tiir-Tst),  re.  One  skilled  in  the 
cultivation  of  flowers ;  a  florist. 

Flor'id  (fiSr'id),  a.  [Ij.floridus,  ir.  flos,  floris,  ^ow- 
er.  See  Flower.]  1.  Covered  with  flowers;  abound- 
ing in  flowers ;  flowery.     [J2.] 

Fruit  from  a  pleasant  and  florid  tree.    Jer.  Taylor, 

2.  Bright  in  color  ;  flushed  with  red ;  of  a  lively  red- 
dish color  ;  as,  a  florid  countenance. 

3.  Embellished  with  flowers  of  rhetoric  ;  enriched  to 
excess  with  figures  ;  excessively  ornate ;  as,  a  florid 
style ;  florid  eloquence. 

4.  (Mus.)  Flowery;  ornamental;  running  in  rapid 
melodic  figures,  divisions,  or  passages,  as  in  variations ; 
full  of  fioriture  or  little  ornamentations. 

Flor'1-da  Ijean' (flor'i-da  ben').  (-Bo<.)  (a)  The  large, 
roundish,  flattened  seed  of  Mucuna  urens.  See  under 
Bean,     (b)  One  of  the  very  large  seeds  of  the  Entada 

II  Flo-lid'e-aB  (flo-rid'e-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  L.  flos, 
floris,  a  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  subclass  of  algse  including 
all  the  red  or  purplish  seaweeds ;  the  Rhodospermese  of 
many  authors ;  —  so  called  from  the  rosy  or  florid  color 
of  most  of  the  species. 

Flo-rld'i-ty  (-i-tj?),  re.  The  quality  of  being  florid; 
floridness.  Floyer. 

Flor'id-ly  (flor'id-lj^),  adv.    In  a  florid  manner. 

Flor'ld-ness,  re.    The  quality  of  being  florid.     Beyle. 

Flo-rli'er-ous  (flo-rifer-us),  a.  {h.  florifer ;  flos, 
floris,  flower  -{- ferre  to  bear;  cf.  'S.floriflre.]  Pro- 
ducing flowers.  Blount. 
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FlO'rI-fl-ca'tion  (flo'rt-f t-ka'shan  or  fl5r'T-),  n.  [L. 
flos,  floris,  flower  -\-  facere  to  make.]  The  act,  process, 
or  time  of  flowering  ;  florescence. 

FlO'rl-form  (flo'ri-fSrm  or  ttor'i-),  a.  \h.  flos,  floris, 
flower -f-  -form:  cf.  F.  florij'orme.]  Having  tlie  form 
of  a  flower ;  flower-sliaped. 

FlO'rl-ken  (-kSn),  n.  (Zodl.)  An  Indian  bustard  {Otis 
aurita).  The  Bengal  floriken  is  Si/plieotides  Bengalen- 
sis.     [Written  also florikayj,  florikiit,  florican.'\ 

Flo'll-lege^(flo'rl-lej),  n.  [L.  florilegiis  flower-cull- 
ing ;  flos,  floris,  flower  -|-  legerc  to  gather  ;  cf .  F.  flori- 
llge.']    Tlie  act  of  gathering  flowers. 

FlO'ri-mer  (-mer),  ?!.     {Boi.)  See  rLORAMonR.  \_Obs.'] 

Flor'ln  (flor'in),  m.  [F.  florin,  It.  fiorino,  orig.,  a 
Florentine  coin,  with  a  lily  on  it,  fr.  fiore  a  flower,  fr. 
ti.flos.  See  Flower,  and  cf.  Floren.]  A  silver  coin  of 
Florence,  first  struck  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  noted 
for  its  beauty.  Tiie  name  is  given  to  ditterent  coins  in 
ditterent  countries.  The  florin  of  England,  first  minted 
in  1849,  is  worth  two  shillings,  or  about  48  cents ;  the 
florin  of  the  Netherlands,  about  40  cents ;  of  Austria, 
about  36  cents. 

FlO'rlst  (flo'rlst  or  fl5r'ist ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fleuriste, 
florisle,  f  r.  F.  fleur  flower.  See  Flower.]  1.  A  culti- 
vator of,  or  dealer  in,  flowers. 

2.  One  who  writes  a  flora,  or  an  account  of  plants. 

FlO-roon' (fto-roon'),  «.  {F.fleuron.  See  Flower.]  A 
border  worked  with  flowers.  Wright. 

Flor'U-lent  (flor'it-lent),  a.  [L.  florulentus,  fr.  flos, 
floris,  flower.]     Flowery ;  blossoming.     [Ofts.]   Blount. 

FlOS'CU-lar  (flos'ku-ler),  o.     (Bol.)  Flosculous. 

Flos' cu-la'ri-an  (-la'rT-an),  ?».  [From  Z,.  flosvulus  a 
floweret.]  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  a  group  of  stalked  rotifers, 
having  ciliated  tentacles  around  the  lobed  disk. 

Flos'cule  (flos'kiji),  n.  [L.  floscuhis,  dim.  of  flos 
flower:  ci.  F.flosciile.]     {Bol.)  A  floret. 

Flos'cu-lous  (-kij-liis),  a.  {Bot.)  Consisting  of  many 
gamopetalous  florets. 

II  Flos' -fer'rl  (flos'fer'rl),  n.  [L.,  flower  of  iron.] 
{3Iin . )  A  variety  of  aragonite,  occurring  in  delicate  white 
coralloidal  forms ;  —  common  in  beds  of  iron  ore. 

Flosh  (flosh),  n.  [Cf.  G.flosse  a  trough  in  which  tin 
ore  is  washed.]  {Metallurgy)  A  hopper-shaped  box  or 
mortar  in  which  ore  is  placed  for  the  action  of  the 
stamps.  Knight. 

Floss  (flos;  115),  n.  [It.  floscio  flabby,  soft,  fr.  L. 
fluxus  flowing,  loose,  slack.  See  Flux,  ?i.]  1.  (Bot.) 
The  slender  styles  of  the  pistillate  flowers  of  maize  ;  — 
also  called  silk. 

2.  Untwisted  filaments  of  silk,  used  in  embroidering. 

FIoBs  silk,  silk  that  has  not  been  twisted,  and  which  re- 
tains its  loose  and  downy  character.  It  is  much  used  in 
embroidery.  Called  also  floxed  silk.  —  Floss  thread,  a 
kind  of  soft  flaxen  yarn  or  thread,  used  for  embroidery  ; 
—  called  also  linen  jioss,  and  floss  yarn .  McElraih. 

Floss,".  [Cf.  G. /OM  a  float.]  1.  A  small  stream  of 
water.     \_Eng.'\ 

2.  Fluid  glass  floating  on  iron  in  the  puddling  furnace, 
produced  by  the  vitrification  of  oxides  and  earths  which 
are  present. 

Floss  hole,  (o)  A  hole  at  the  back  of  a  puddling  fur- 
nace, at  which  the  slags  pass  out.  (b)  The  tap  hole  of  a 
meltmg  furnace.  Knigld. 

Flos'si-fi-ca'tion  (flos'si-fi-ka'shtin),  n.  [Cf.  Flori- 
FicATiON.]     A  flowering ;  floriflcation.     [iJ.]  Craig. 

FlOSS'y  (flos'y  ;  115),  a.  Pertaining  to,  made  of,  or 
resembling,  floss  ;  hence,  light ;  downy. 

II  Flo'ta  (flo'ta),  n.  [Sp.  See  Flotilla.]  A  fleet ; 
especially,  a  fleet  of  Spanish  ships  which  formerly  sailed 
every  year  from  Cadiz  to  Vera  Cruz,  in  Mexico,  to  trans- 
port to  Spain  the  productions  of  Spanish  America. 

Flo'tage  (flo'taj ) ,  n.  [OF.  flotage,  F.  flotlage,  it.  flot- 
ter  to  float.]     1.  The  state  of  floating. 

2.  Tliat  which  floats  on  the  sea  or  on  rivers.  [Writ- 
ten also  floatage.'] 

Flo'tant  (-tant),  a.  [OF.  flotant,  F. 
flottant,  p.  pr.  oiflotterto  float.]  {Her.) 
Represented  as  flying  or  streaming  in 
the  air ;  as,  a  banner  flotant. 

Flo-ta'tion  (flo-ta'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
flottation  a  floating,  flottaison  water  line, 
fr.  flatter    to    float.      See   Flotilla.] 

1.  The  act,  process,  or  state  of  floating. 

2.  The  science  of  floating  bodies. 
Center  of  flotation.     (Shipbuilding)  (a) 

The  center  of  any  given  plane  of  flotation. 


Banner  Flotont. 


- P-- .  o r .  .,„„„„.„„.  (b)  More  com- 
monly, the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  load  water  line. 
Eankme.—'Pla.ne,  or  Line,  of  flotation,  the  plane  or  line  in 
which  the  horizontal  surface  of  a  fluid  cuts  a  body  float- 
mg  in  it.  See  Bearing,  n.,  9  (ri.  —  Surface  of  flotation 
(Shipbuilding),  tlie  imaginary  surface  which  all  the 
planes  of  flotation  touch  when  a  vessel  rolls  or  pitches  ; 
the  envelope  of  all  such  planes. 

Flote  (flot),  V.  t.     To  fleet ;  to  skim.     [06s.]     Tnsser. 

Flote,  n.  [Cf.  V.flot,  'L.flucius;  also  cf.  Float,  m.] 
A  wave.     [06s.]    "  The  Mediterranean /Zo^e. "         Shah. 

Flot'er-y  (flo'ter-y),  o.     Wavy  ;  flowing.     [06s.] 

With^o/ecv  beard.  Chaucer. 

FlO-tU'la  (flo-til'la),  n.  [Sp.  flotilla,  dim.  of  flota 
fleet ;  akin  to  F.flolle,  It.  flotta,  and  F.  flot  wave,  fr.  L. 
fliiclns,\,\\t  prob.  influenced  bywords  akin  to  Vj.  float. 
See  Fluctuate,  and  cf.  Float,  h.]  A  little  fleet,  or  a 
fleet  of  small  vessels. 

Flot'sam  (flSt'sam),  I  n.      [F.    flatter   to    float.     See 

Flot'son  (-stin),  I      Flotilla,   and   cf.   Jetsam.] 

(Law)  Goods  lost  by  shipwreck,  and  floating  on  the  sea  ; 
—  in  distinction  from ^e^som  or  ji'tson.  Blackstone. 

Flot'ten  (-t'n),  p.  p.  of  Flote,  v.  t.   Skimmed.    [Ohs.] 

Flounce  (flouns),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flounced 
(flounst);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flouncing  (floun'sTng).]  [Cf. 
OSw.  flunsa  to  immerge.]  To  tlirow  the  limbs  and  body 
one  way  and  the  otiier ;  to  spring,  turn,  or  twist  with 
Budden  effort  or  violence  ;    to  struggle,  as  a  horse  in 


mire ;  to  flounder ;  to  throw  one's  self  with  a  jerk  or 
spasm,  often  as  in  displeasure. 

To  flutter  vLnd  flounce  will  do  nothing  but  batter  and  bruise  us. 

BaiTow. 
With  his  broad  fins  and  forky  tail  he  laves 
Tlie  rising  surjje,  nxiO.  flounces  in  the  waves.    Addison. 

Flounce  (flouns),  n.  The  act  of  flouncing ;  a  sudden, 
jerking  inotiou  of  the  body. 

Flounce,  n.  [Cf.  G.  flaus,  flausch,  a  tuft  of  wool  or 
hair ;  akin  to  vliess,  E.  fleece ;  or  perh.  corrupted  fr. 
frounce.]  An  ornamental  appendage  to  the  skirt  of  a 
woman's  dress,  consisting  of  a  strip  gathered  and  sewed 
on  by  its  upper  edge  aroimd  the  skirt,  and  left  hanging. 

Flounce,  v.  t.  To  deck  with  a  flounce  or  flounces ;  as, 
to  flounce  a  petticoat  or  a  frock. 

Floun'der  (floun'der),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  flxmdra  ;  akin  to 
Dan.  flynder,  Icel.  flySru,  G.  flunder,  and  perh.  to  E. 
flounder,  v.  i.]  1.  {Zo'dl.)  A  flatfish  of  the  family  Pleu- 
ronectidx,  of  many  species. 


Winter  Flounder  {Pleuronectes  Americanus). 

d^^  The  common  English  flounder  is  Pleuronectes  fle- 
sus.  There  are  several  common  American  species  used 
as  food  ;  as  the  smooth  flounder  (P.  glabra);  the  rough 
or  winter  flounder  (P.  Americanus) ;  the  summer  floun- 
der, or  ■pVxiceiParaliclith ijs  derdatus),  Atlantic  coast ;  and 
the  starry  flounder  (Pleuronectes  stellatus). 

2.  (Bootmaking)  A  tool  used  in  crimping  boot  fronts. 

Floun'der,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Floundered  (-derd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Floundering.]  [Cf.  D.  flodderen  to  flap, 
splash  through  mire,  F.  flounce,  v.  i.,  and  flounder  the 
fish.]  To  fling  the  limbs  and  body,  as  in  making  efforts 
to  move  ;  to  struggle,  as  a  horse  in  the  mire,  or  as  a  fish 
on  land  ;  to  roll,  toss,  and  tumble  ;  to  flounce. 

They  have  floundered  on  from  blunder  to  blunder. 

Sir  W.  Handlion. 

Floun'der,  n.    The  act  of  floundering. 

Flour  (flour),  n.  [F.  fleur  de  farine  the  flower  (i.  c, 
the  best)  of  meal,  cf.  Sp.  flor  de  la  harina  superfine 
flour,  Icel.  flur  flower,  flour.  See  Flower.]  The  flnely 
ground  meal  of  wheat,  or  of  any  other  grain  ;  especially, 
the  finer  part  of  meal  separated  by  bolting ;  hence,  the 
fine  and  soft  powder  of  any  substance ;  as,  flour  of  emery ; 
flotir  of  mustard. 

Flour  bolt,  in  milling,  a  gauze-covered,  revolving,  cylin- 
drical frame  or  reel,  for  sifting  the  flour  from  the  refuse 
contained  in  the  meal  yielded  by  the  stones.  —  Flour  box, 
a  tin  box  for  scattering  flour ;  a  dredging  box.  —  Flour 
dredge  or  dredger,  a  flour  box.  —  Flour  dresser,  a  machine 
for  sorting  and  distributing  flour  according  to  grades  of 
fineness.  —  Flour  mill,  a  mill  for  grinding  and  sifting  flour. 

Flour,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Floured  (flourd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Flouring.]  1.  To  grind  and  bolt;  to  convert 
into  flour  ;  as,  to  flour  wheat. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  flour. 

Floured  (flourd),  p.  a.  Finely  granulated;  —  said  of 
quicksilver  which  has  been  granulated  by  agitation  dur- 
ing the  amalgamation  process.  Raymond. 

Flour'ish  (flfir'Tsh),  V.  I.  [iynp.  &  p.  p.  Flourished 
(-isht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flourishing.]  [OE.  florisshen, 
flurissken,  OF.  flurir,  florir,  F.  fleurir,  fr.  L.  florere  to 
bloom,  fr.  flos,  floris,  flower.     See  Flower,  and  -ISH.] 

1.  To  grow  luxuriantly  ;  to  increase  and  enlarge,  as  a 
healthy  growing  plant ;  to  thrive. 

A  tree  thrives  ix^nA  flourishes  in  a  kindly  .  .  .  soil.    Bp.  Home. 

2.  To  be  prosperous ;  to  increase  in  wealth,  honor, 
comfort,  happiness,  or  whatever  is  desirable  ;  to  thrive  ; 
to  be  prominent  and  influential ;  specifically,  of  authors, 
painters,  etc.,  to  be  in  a  state  of  activity  or  production. 

When  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  do  flourish.    Ps.  xcii.  7. 

Bad  men  as  frequently  prosper  and  flourish,  and  that  by  the 
means  of  their  wickedness.  J^'elson. 

We  say 
Of  those  that  held  their  heads  above  the  crowd. 
They  flourished  then  or  then.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  use  florid  language  ;  to  indulge  in  rhetorical  flg- 
ures  and  lofty  expressions ;  to  be  flovi'ery. 

They  dilate  .  .  .  and  77o»nV;  long  on  little  incidents.  /.  Watts. 

4.  To  make  bold  and  sweeping,  fanciful,  or  wanton 
movements,  by  way  of  ornament,  parade,  bravado,  etc.; 
to  play  with  fantastic  and  irregular  motion. 

Impetuous  snrend 
Tlie  stream,  and  Bmn^ih^|:^  flourished  o*er  liis  head.    Pojie. 

5.  To  make  ornamental  strokes  with  the  pen  ;  to  write 
graceful,  decorative  figures. 

6.  To  execute  an  irregular  or  fanciful  strain  of  music, 
by  way  of  ornament  or  prelude. 

Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flourish  thus  ?       Shak. 

7.  To  boast ;  to  vaunt ;  to  brag.  Pope. 

Flour'ish,  V,  t.  1.  To  adorn  with  flowers  or  beauti- 
ful figures,  either  natural  or  artificial ;  to  ornament  with 
anything  showy ;  to  embellish.     [06s.]  Fenton. 

2.  To  embellish  with  the  flowers  of  diction  ;  to  adorn 
with  rhetorical  figures ;  to  grace  with  ostentatious  elo- 
quence ;  to  set  off  with  a  parade  of  words.     [06s.] 

Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 

Doth  flourisli  tlie  deceit.  Shak. 

3.  To  move  in  bold  or  irregular  figures;  to  swing 
about  in  circles  or  vibrations  by  way  of  show  or  tri- 
umph ;  to  brandish. 

And  flourishe.t  his  blndo  in  spite  of  me.  Sltak. 


4.  To  develop;  to  make  thrive;  to  expand.     [06s.] 

Bottoms  of  thread  .  .  .  whicli  with  a  good  needle,  perhape 
may  be y?ou;-i,s7(t'(/ into  large  works.  JJucon, 

Flour'ish  (fliir'ish),  n.  ;  pi.  Flourishes  (-Sz).  1.  A 
flourishing  condition ;  prosperity  ;  vigor.     [Archaic] 

The  Roman  monarchy,  in  licr  highest  flourish,  never  had  the 
like.  Howell. 

2.  Decoration  ;  ornament ;  beauty. 

Tlie  flourish  of  his  sober  youth 

Was  tlie  pride  of  naked  truth.  Crashaiu. 

3.  Something  made  or  performed  in  a  fanciful,  wan- 
ton, or  vaunting  maimer,  by  way  of  ostentation,  to  ex- 
cite admiration,  etc.  ;  ostentatious  embellishment ;  am- 
bitious copiousness  or  amplification  ;  parade  of  words 
and  figures ;  show ;  as,  a  flourish  of  rhetoric  or  of  wit. 

He  lards  with  flourishes  his  long  harangue.     Dryden. 

4.  A  fanciful  stroke  of  the  pen  or  graver ;  a  merely 
decorative  figure. 

The  neat  characters  and  flourishes  of  a  Bible  curiously  printed. 

Jioyle, 

5.  A  fantastic  or  decorative  musical  passage  ;  a  strain 
of  triumph  or  bravado,  not  forming  part  of  a  regular 
musical  composition  ;  a  call ;  a  fanfare. 

A  flourish,  trumpets  I  strike  alarum,  drums  I       Shak. 

6.  The  waving  of  a  weapon  or  other  thing  ;  a  bran- 
dishing ;  as,  the  flourish  of  a  sword. 

Flour'ish-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  flourishes. 

Flour'ish-ing-ly,  adv.  In  a  flourishing  manner ;  os- 
tentatiously. 

Flour'y  (flour'y),  a.  Of  or  resembling  flour ;  mealy  ; 
covered  witli  flour.  Dickens. 

Flout  (flout),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flouted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Flouting.]  [OD.  fluyten  to  play  the  flute,  to 
jeer,  D.  fluiten,  fr.  fluit  flute,  fr.  French.  See  Flute.] 
To  mock  or  insult ;  to  treat  with  contempt. 

Phillida  flouts  me.  Waltoyt. 

Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  sky.    Byron. 

Flout,  V.  i.  To  practice  mocking ;  to  behave  with 
contempt ;  to  sneer ;  to  fleer  ;  —  often  with  at. 

Fleer  and  gibe,  and  laugh  and  flout.  Swift. 

Flout,  n.     A  mock ;  an  insult. 

Who  put  your  beauty  to  this  flout  and  scorn.    Tennyson. 

Flout'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  flouts  ;  a  mocker. 

Flout'ing-ly,  adv.  With  flouting ;  insultingly ;  as,  to 
treat  a  lover  floutingly. 

Flow  (flo),  o6s.  imp.  sing,  of  Fly,  v.i.  Chaucer. 

Flow  (flo),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Flowed  (flod) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Flowing.]  [AS.  floican;  akin  to  D.  rloeijen, 
OHG.  flaiven  to  wash,  Icel.  floa  to  deluge,  Gr.  TrAioeti'  to 
float,  sail,  and  prob.  ultimately  to  E.  flocd,  fleet.  V80. 
Cf.  Flood.]  1.  To  move  with  a  continual  change  of 
place  among  the  particles  or  parts,  as  a  fluid  ;  to  change 
place  or  circulate,  as  a  liquid ;  as,  rivers  flow  from 
springs  and  lakes  ;  tears  flow  from  the  eyes. 

2.  To  become  liquid ;  to  melt. 

The  mountains  flowed  down  at  thy  presence.    7s.  Ixiv.  3. 

3.  To  proceed  ;  to  issue  forth  ;  as,  wealth  flows  from 
industry  and  economy. 

Those  thousand  decencies  that  HaWy  flow 

From  all  her  words  and  notions.  Mdton. 

4.  To  glide  along  smoothly,  without  harshness  or  as- 
perities"; as,  a  flowing  period;  flowing  numbers;  to 
sound  smoothly  to  the  ear  ;  to  be  uttered  easily. 

Virgil  is  sweet  and  flowing  in  his  hexameters.    ])ryden. 

5.  To  have  or  be  in  abundance  ;  to  abound ;  to  be  full, 
so  as  to  run  or  flow  over  ;  to  be  copious. 

In  that  day  .  .  .  the  hills  shall  flow  with  milk,    Joel  iii.  18. 

The  exhilaration  of  a  night  that  needed  not  the  influence  of 

the  floiriuy  bowl.  I'ro/.  Wilson. 

6.  To  bang  loose  and  waving ;  as,  a  floiving  mantle ; 
flowing  locks. 

The  imperial  purple  flowing  in  his  train.     A.  Hamilton. 

7.  To  rise,  as  the  tide ;  —  opposed  to  ebb  ;  as,  the  tide 
flovjs  twice  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  river  hath  thrice  flowed,  no  ebb  between.      Shak. 

8.  To  discharge  blood  in  excess  from  the  uterus. 
Flow,  "V.  t.     1.  To  cover  with  water  or  other  liquid ; 

to  overflow ;  to  inundate  ;  to  flood. 

2.  To  cover  with  varnish. 

Flow,  n.  1.  A  stream  of  water  or  other  fluid ;  a  cur- 
rent ;  as,  a  flow  of  water ;  a  flow  of  blood. 

2.  A  continuous  movement  of  something  abundant ; 
as,  a  flow  of  words. 

3.  Any  gentle,  gradual  movement  or  procedure  of 
thought,  diction,  music,  or  the  like,  resembliug  the 
quiet,  steady  movement  of  a  river ;  a  stream. 

The  feast  of  reason  and  theflou^  of  soul.  Pojie. 

4.  The  tidal  setting  in  of  the  water  from  the  ocean  to 
the  shore.     See  Ebb  andfloio,  under  Ebb. 

5.  A  low-lying  piece  of  watery  land  ;  —  called  also 
floto  moss  and  flow  bog.    [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

FlOW'age  (tio'iij ;  48),  n.  An  overflowing  with  water ; 
also,  tlie  water  which  thus  overflows. 

Flow'en  (flo'cii),  o6s.  imp.  pi.  of  Fly,  v.  i.    Chancer. 

FlOW'er  (flou'er),  n.  [OE.  flour.  Oh',  flour,  fl ur,  flor, 
F.  fleur,  ir.  L.  flos,  floris.  Cf.  Blossom,  Effloresce, 
Floret,  Florid,"  Florin,  Flour,  Flourish.]  1.  In  the 
popular  sense,  tlie  bloom  or  blossom  of  a  plant ;  the 
showy  portion,  usually  of  a  different  color,  shape,  and 
texture  from  the  foliage. 

2.  {Bot.)  That  part  of  a  plant  destined  to  produce 
seed,  and  henco  including  one  or  both  of  the  sexual  or- 
gans ;  an  organ  or  combination  of  the  organs  of  repro- 
duction, whether  inclosed  by  a  circle  of  foliar  parts  or 
not.  A  complete  flower  consists  of  two  essential  parts, 
the  stamens  and  the  pistil,  and  two  floral  envelopes,  the 
corolla  and  calyx.  In  mosses  the  flowers  consist  of  a 
few  special  leaves  surrounding  or  subteiuliug  (u-gans 
called  archegonia  and  antheridia.  See  Blossom,  and 
Corolla. 

Ig^  If  we  examine  a  common  flower,  such  for  instance 
as  a  geranium,  we  shall  find  tliat  it  consists  of :  First,  an 
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outer  enveiope  or  calyx,  sometimes  tubular,  sometimes 
consisting  of  separate  leaves  called  sepals ;  secondly,  an 
inner  envelope  or  corolla,  which  is  generaUy  more  or  less 
colored,  and  vi'liich,  lilie  the  calyx,  is  sometimes  tubular, 
sometimes  composed  of  separate  leaves  called  petals; 
thirdly,  one  or  more  stamens,  consisting  of  a  stallt  or 
filament  and  a  head  or  anther,  in  which  the  pollen  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  fourtlily,  a  pistil,  wliicli  is  situated  in  tiie 
center  of  the  flower,  and  consists  generally  of  three  priu- 
cipul  parts ;  one  or  more  compartments  at  tiie  base,  each 
containing  one  or  more  seeds ;  the  stalk  or  style ;  and  the 
stigma,  which  in  many  famlhar  instances  forms  a  small 
head,  at  the  top  of  the  style  or  ovary,  and  to  wliich  the 
pollen  must  find  its  way  in  order  to  fertilize  the  flower. 

Sir  J.  Lubbock. 
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Flower. 
A  Sandwort  (Arevarta  squarrosa),  much  enlarged  :  J5  Gera- 
nium ;  C  Section  of  Receptacle  and  Pistil  of  Sandwort,  enlarged. 
a  a  Sepals,  collectively  constituting  the  Calyx  ;  b  b  Petals,  col- 
lectively forming  the  Corolla ;  c  c  Stamens,  consisting  of  An- 
ttiers  and  Filaments ;  d  Ovary,  c  Styles,  /  Stigma,  together 
constituting  the  Pistil ;  g  Receptacle  ;  A  Pedicel ;  i  Bracts. 

3.  The  fairest,  freshest,  and  choicest  part  of  anything ; 
as,  the  flower  of  an  army,  or  of  a  family ;  the  state  or 
time  of  freshness  and  bloom  ;  as,  the  flower  of  life,  that 
is,  youth. 

The  choice  and  fiower  of  all  things  profitable  the  Psalms  do 

more  briefly  contain.  Hooker. 

The  Jlower  of  the  chivalry  of  all  Spain.         Southey. 

A  simple  maiden  in  h^Tfoiver 

Is  worth  a  hundred  coats  of  arms.  Tennyson. 

4.  Grain  pulverized;  meal;  flour.     \_Obs.'] 

The  fiowers  of  grains,  mixed  with  water,  will  make  a  sort  of 
glue.  Arbuihnot. 

5.  pi.  {Old  Cliem.)  A  substance  in  the  form  of  a  pow- 
der, especially  when  condensed  from  sublimation ;  as,  the 
flowers  of  sulphur. 

6.  A  figure  of  speech  ;  an  ornament  of  style. 

7.  pi.  {Print.)  Ornamental  type  used  chiefly  for  bor- 
ders around  pages,  cards,  etc.  W.  Savage. 

8.  pi.  Menstrual  discharges.  Lev.  xv.  24. 
Animal  flower.  (Zool.)  See  under  Animal.  —  Cut  flowers, 

flowers  cut  from  the  stalk,  as  for  making  a  bouquet.  — 
Flower  bed,  a  plat  in  a  garden  for  the  cultivation  of  flowers. 
—  Flower  beetle  {Zool.),  any  beetle  which  feeds  upon  flow- 
ers, esp.  any  one  of  numerous  small  species  of  the  genus 
Meligethes,  family  Nitidulidx,  some  of  which  are  in- 
jurious to  crops.  —  Flower  bird  (Zool.K  an  Australian  bird 
of  the  genus  An  thorn  is,  aUied  to  the  honey  eaters. — 
Flower  bud,  an  unopened  flower.  —  Flower  clock,  an  assem- 
blage of  flowers  which  open  and  close  at  different  hours 
of  the  day,  thus  indicating  the  time.  —  Flower  head  (Bot.), 
a  compound  flower  in  wliich  all  the  florets  are  sessile  on 
their  receptacle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  daisy.  —  Flower 
pecker  (Zool.),  one  of  a  family  (Diceidie)  of  small  Indian 
and  AustraUan  birds.  They  resemble  humming  birds  in 
habits.  —  Flower  piece,  (a)  A  table  ornament  made  of  cut 
flowers,  (b)  (Fine  Arts)  A  picture  of  flowers.  —  Flower  stalk 
(Bot.),  the  peduncle  of  a  plant,  or  the  stem  that  supports 
the  flower  or  fructification. 

^low'er  (flou'er),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Floweeed 
(-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Floweeing.]  [From  the  noun. 
Cf.  Flourish.]  1.  To  blossom  ;  to  bloom ;  to  expand 
the  petals,  as  a  plant ;  to  produce  flowers ;  as,  this  plant 
flowers  in  June. 

2.  To  come  into  the  finest  or  fairest  condition. 

Their  lusty  &^A  flowering  age.    Robynson  (Morels  Utopia). 
When  Jtowered  my  youthful  spring.  Spenser. 

3.  To  froth  ;  to  ferment  gently,  as  new  beer. 

That  beer  did /ower  a  little.  Bacon. 

4.  To  come  off  as  flowers  by  sublimation.     [Oii.] 

Observations  which  haxe  Jfowered  off.  Milton. 

FlOW'er,  v.  t.    To  embellish  with  flowers ;  to  adorn 
with  imitated  fiowers ;  as,  flowered  silk. 
Flow'er-age  (-£j ;  48),  'n.    State  of  flowers ;  flowers. 


collectively  or  in  general. 

Flow'er-fle-luce'  (-de-lus')j  n. 
[Corrupted  fr._/-?e!«r-(7e-fe.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  perennial  herbs  (Iris)  with 
Bwordlike  leaves  and  large  three- 
petaled  flowers  often  of  very  gay 
colors,  but  probably  white  in  the  plant 
first  chosen  for  the  royal  French  em- 
blem. 


Tennyson. 


- .  There  are  nearly  one  hundred 
species,  natives  of  the  north  temperate 
zone.  Some  of  the  best  known  are  Iris 
Germamca,  I.  Florentina,  I.  Persica, 
I.  sambucina,  and  the  American  /.  ver- 
sicolor, I.  prismaiica,  etc. 

FlOW'er-er  (flou'er-er),  n.    A  plant 
which  fiowers  or  blossoms. 

Many  hybrids  are  profuse  and  persistent 
fiowerers.  Darwin. 

Flow'er-et  (-St),  n.   A  small  flower  ; 

Flow'er-fence'  (-fSns'),  n.  (Bot.)   A  tropical  legumi- 
nous bush  {Poinciana,  ot  Csesalpinia,pulcherrima)  with 


Flower-de-luce, 
a  floret.     Shak. 


prickly  branches,  and  showy  yellow  or  red  flowers  ;  —  so 
named  from  its  having  been  sometimes  used  for  hedges 
in  the  West  Indies.  Baird. 

FlOW'er-ful  (flou'er-ful),  a.    Abounding  with  flowers. 

Craig. 

Flow'er-gen'tle  (flou'er-jen't'l),  n.  (Bot.)  A  species 
of  amaranth  (Amarantus  melancholicus). 

Flow'er-i-ness  (-i-ues),  n.  The  state  of  being  flowery. 

Flow'er-ing,  a.    {Bot.)  Having  conspicuous  flowers  ; 

—  used  as  an  epithet  with  many  names  of  plants ;  a,s,flow~ 
ering  ash  ;  flowering  dogwood ;  flowering  almond,  etc. 

Flowering  fern,  a  genus  of  showy  ferns  ( Osmunda),  with 
conspicuous  bivalvular  sporangia.  They  usually  grow  in 
wet  places.  —  Flowering  plants,  plants  which  have  stamens 
and  pistils,  and  produce  true  seeds ;  phenogamous  plants ; 

—  distinguished  from  floicerless  plants.  —  Flowering  rush, 
a  European  rushlike  plant  (Butomus  jimbellatus),  with 
an  umbel  of  rosy  blossoms. 

Flow'er-ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  blossoming,  or  the 
season  when  plants  blossom ;  florification. 

2.  The  act  of  adorning  with  flowers. 

Flow'er-less,  a.     Having  no  fiowers. 

FlowerloBs  plants,  plants  which  have  no  true  flowers, 
and  produce  no  seeds ;  cryptogamous  plants. 

Flow'er-less-ness,  n.    State  of  being  without  flowers. 

Flow'er-pot'  (-pof),  n.  A  vessel,  commonly  of  earth- 
enware, for  earth  in  which  plants  are  grown. 

Flow'er-y  {-f),  a.  1.  Full  of  flowers;  abounding 
with  blossoms. 

2.  Highly  embellished  with  figurative  language  ;  florid  ; 
as,  a,  flowery  style.  Milton. 

The  flowery  kingdom,  Cliina.  t 

FlOW'er-y-klr'tled  (-ker't'ld),  a.  Dressed  with  gar- 
lands of  flowers.     \_Poetic  &  Rare]  Milton. 

FlOW'lng,  a.  That  flows  or  for  flowing  (in  various 
senses  of  the  verb) ;  gliding  along  smoothly ;  copious. 

Flowing  battery  (Elec),  a  battery  which  is  kept  constant 
by  the  flowing  of  the  exciting  liquid  through  the  cell  or 
cells.  Knight.  —  Flowing  furnace,  a  furnace  from  which 
molten  metal  can  be  drawn,  as  through  a  tap  hole ;  a 
foundry  cupola.  —  Flowing  sheet  (Naut.),  a  sheet  when 
eased  off,  or  loosened  to  the  wind,  as  when  the  wind  is 
abaft  the  beam.    Totten. 

FlOW'lng  (flowing),  a.  &  n.  from  Flow,  v.  i.  &  t. 

Flow'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  flowing  manner. 

Flow'lng-ness,  n.  Flowing  tendency  or  quality; 
fluency,     [ij.]  W.  Nichols. 

Flowk  (flobk  or  flouk),  n.    (Zool.)  See  1st  Futke. 

Flown  (fion),  p.  p.  of  Fly  ;  —  often  used  with  the 
auxiliary  verb  to  be  ;  as,  the  birds  are  flown. 

Flown,  a.  Flushed ;  inflated.  [Supposed  by  some  to 
be  a  mistake  for  blown  or  swoln.]  Pope. 

Then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  ^ou'n  with  insolence  and  wine.  Milton. 

Flosed'  silk'  (flSksf).     See  Floss  silk,  under  Floss. 

Floyte  (floit),  n.  &v.     A  variant  of  Flute.     [Obs.] 

Flu'ate  (flu'at),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fluate.  See Fluoe.]  {Chem.) 
A  fluoride.     [Oii.] 

Flu'a-vil  (flu'a-vTl),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  {Chem.) 
A  hydrocarbon  extracted  from  gutta-percha,  as  a  yeDow, 
resinous  substance  ;  — called  alsofluanil. 

Flu'can  (flu'kan),  M.  (3fining)  Soft  clayey  matter  in 
the  vein,  or  surrounding  it.  [Written  a\soflookan,flukan, 
dLnA  fluccan."] 

FlUC-tli'er-OUS  (fliik-tTfer-us),  a.  [L.  fluclus  wave  -1- 
-Jerous.]     Tending  to  produce  waves.  Blount. 

Fluc-tls'O-nous  (-tis'o-niis),  a.  \JL.  fluctisonus  ;  fluc- 
tus  wave  -(-  sonus  sound.]    Sounding  like  waves. 

FlUC'tU-a-bll'1-ty  (fiirk'tlj-a-bil'I-ty ;  135),  n.  The 
capacity  or  ability  to  fluctuate.     [JJ.]  H.  Walpole. 

Fluc'tU-ant  (fliik'tii-ant ;  135),  a.  IL.  fluctuans,  p. 
pr.  of  fluciuare.  See  Fluctuate.]  1.  Moiing  Uke  a 
wave;  wavering;  (Jl/ed.)  showing  undulation  or  fluctua- 
tion; as,  SL  fluctuant  turaor. 

2.  Floating  on  the  waves.     [06i.]  Bacon. 

Fluc'tU-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fluctuated 
(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  FLncxcATiKa  (-a'ting).]  [L. 
fluciuatus,  p.  p.  of  fluctuare  to  wave,  f r.  fluctus  wave,  f  r. 
fluere.  fluctum,  to  flow.    See  Fluent,  and  cf.  Flotilla.] 

1.  To  move  as  a  wave ;  to  roll  hither  and  thither ;  to 
wave ;  to  float  backward  and  forward,  as  on  waves  ;  as, 
3,  fluctuating  field  of  air.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  move  now  In  one  direction  and  now  in  another ; 
to  be  wavering  or  unsteady ;  to  be  irresolute  or  undeter- 
mined ;  to  vacillate. 

Syn.  —  To  waver ;  vacillate  ;  hesitate ;  scruple.  —  To 
Fluctuate,  Vacillate,  Waver.  — -  Fluctuate  is  applied 
both  to  things  and  persons,  and  denotes  that  they  move 
as  they  are  acted  upon.  The  stocks  fluctuate :  a  man 
fluctuates  between  conflicting  influences.  Vacillate  and 
waver  are  applied  to  persons  to  represent  them  as  act- 
ing themselves.  A  man  vacillates  when  he  goes  back- 
ward and  forward  in  his  opinions  and  purposes,  without 
any  fixity  of  mind  or  principles.  A  man  leavers  when  he 
shrinks  back  or  hesitates  at  the  approach  of  difficulty  or 
danger.  One  who  \&  fluctuating  in  his  feelings  is  usually 
vacillating  in  resolve,  and  wavering  in  execution. 

FlUC'tU-ate,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  move  as  a  wave  ;  to  put 
in  motion.     [£.] 

And  Jluctuate  all  the  still  perfume.         Tennyson. 

Fluc'tn-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  fluctuatio  ;  cf .  F.  fluc- 
tuation.'] 1.  A  motion  like  that  of  waves  ;  a  moving  in 
this  and  that  direction  ;  as,  the  fluctuations  of  the  sea. 

2.  A  wavering ;  unsteadiness  ;  as,  fluctuations  of  opin- 
ion ;  fluctuations  of  prices. 

3.  {Med.)  The  motion  or  undulation  of  a  fluid  collect- 
ed in  a  natural  or  artificial  cavity,  which  is  felt  when  it 
is  subjected  to  pressure  or  percussion.  Punglison. 

Flue  (fiu),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  flue  a  flowing,  fr.  fliter  to 
flow,  fr.  L.  fluere  (cf.  Fluent)  ;  or  perh.  a  corruption 
of  E.  flute.]  An  inclosed  passage  way  for  establishing 
and  directing  a  current  of  air,  gases,  etc. ;  an  air  pas- 
sage ;  esp.  :  (a)  A  compartment  or  division  of  a  chimney 
for  conveying  flame  and  smoke  to  the  outer  air.  (6)  A 
passage  way  for  conducting  a  current  of  fresh,  foul,  or 


heated  air  from  one  place  to  another,  (c)  {Steam  Bmler\ 
A  pipe  or  passage  for  conveying  flame  and  hot  gases 
through  surrounding  water  in  a  boiler  ;  —  distinguished 
from  a  tube  which  holds  water  and  is  surrounded  by  fire. 
Small  flues  are  called Jire  tubes  or  simply  tubes. 

Flue  boiler.  See  under  Boiler.  —  Flue  bridge,  the  sepa- 
rating low  wall  between  the  flues  and  the  laboratory  of 
a  reverberatory  furnace.  —  Flue  plate  (Steam  Boiler),  a 
plate  to  which  the  ends  of  the  flues  are  fastened ;  —  called 
also  fiue  sheet,  tube  sheet,  and  ttibe  plate. — Flue  siuface 
( Steam  Boiler),  the  aggregate  surface  of  flues  exposed  to 
flame  or  the  hot  gases. 

Flue  (flii),  n.  [Cf .  F.  flou  light,  tender,  G.  flau  weak, 
W.  llwch  dust.  VS*.]  Light  down,  such  as  rises  from 
cotton,  fur,  etc. ;  very  fine  lint  or  hair.  Dickens. 

FlU'ence  (flu'ens),  n.    Fluency.     lObs.]  3filton. 

Flu'en-cy  (-en-s5f),  n.     [L.  fluentia :  cf.  F.  fluence. 
See  Fluent.]     The  quality  of  being  fluent ;  smoothness ; 
readiness  of  utterance  ;  volubility. 
The  art  of  expressing  Vfithjluency  and  perspicuity.  Macautay. 

Flu'ent  (flu'ent),  a.  Ih.  fluens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  fluere 
to  flow  ;  cf.  Gr.  ^Aueij/  to  boil  over.  Cf.  Fluctuate, 
Flux.]  1.  Flowing  or  capable  of  flowing;  liquid;  glid- 
ing ;  easily  moving. 

2.  Ready  in  the  use  of  words;  voluble;  copious;  hav- 
ing words  at  command,  and  uttering  them  with  facility 
and  smoothness ;    as,  a  fluent  speaker ;  hence,  flowing  ; 
voluble  ;  smooth  ;  —  said  of  language  ;  as,  fluent  speech. 
With  most  Jlueiit  utterance.  Denham. 

Fluent  as  the  flight  of  a  swallow  is  the  sultan's  letter. 

De  Quinceif. 

Flu'ent,  n.     1.  A  current  of  water ;  a  stream.  [0J«.] 

2.  IGt.V.fluente.]  (il/art.)  A  variable  quantity,  consid- 
ered as  increasing  or  diminishing  ;  —  called,  in  the  mod- 
em calculus,  the  function  or  integral. 

FlU'ent-ly,  adv.     In  a  fluent  manner. 

Flu'ent-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  fluent. 

Flue'work'  (-wQrk'),  n.  (Mus.)  A  general  name  for 
organ  stops  in  which  the  sound  is  caused  by  wind  pass- 
ing through  a  flue  or  fissure  and  striking  an  edge  above  ; 

—  in  distinction  from  reedivork. 

Flue'y  (flu'y),  a.     [2d  Flub.]     Downy;  fluffy.     [iJ.] 

Fluff  (fluf ),  n.  [Cf.  2d  Flue.  V84.]  Nap  or  down ; 
flue  ;  soft,  downy  feathers. 

Fluff'y  {-^),  a.  ICompar.  Flutpiee  (-t-er) ;  superl. 
Fluffiest.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  fluff  or  nap; 
soft  and  downy.  "  The  carpets  were  yfifjTy."  Thackeray. 

The  present  Barnacle  . . .  had  a  youthful  aspect,  and  the  fluff- 
iest little  whisker,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  seen.  Dickens. 

—  Fluff'l-ness,  n. 

II  Fln'gel  (flu'g'l),  n.  [G.,  a  wing.]  {3Tus.)  A  grand 
piano  or  a  harpsichord,  both  being  wing-shaped. 

Flu'gel-man  (flu'g'l-mSn),  n.  [G.  fiilgelmann.] 
(Mil.)  Same_as  Fugleman. 

Flu'ld  (flu'id),  a.  [L.  fluidus,  fr.  fluere  to  flow  :  cf. 
F.  fluide.  See  Fluent.]  Having  particles  which  easily 
move  and  change  their  relative  position  without  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  mass,  and  which  easily  yield  to  pressure  ; 
capable  of  flowing ;  liquid  or  gaseous. 

FlU'ld,  n.  A  fliud  substance  ;  a  body  whose  particles 
move  easily  among  themselves. 

^ff^  Fluid  is  a  generic  term,  including  liquids  and 
gases  as  species.  Water,  air,  and  steam  are  fluids.  By 
analogy,  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  electricity  and 
magnetism,  as  in  the  phrases  electric  fluid,  magnetic 
fluid,  though  not  strictly  appropriate. 

Fluid  dram,  or  Fluid  drachm,  a  measure  of  capacity  equal 
to  one  eighth  of  a  fluid  ounce.  —Fluid  ounce,  (a)  In  the 
United  States,  a  measure  of  capacity,  in  apothecaries'  or 
wine  measure,  equal  to  one  sixteeutli  of  a  pint  or  29.57 
cubic  centimeters.  ThiSj  for  water,  is  about  1.04158  ounces 
avoirdupois,  or  455.6  grams.  (6)  In  England,  a  measure  of 
capacity  equal  to  the  twentieth  part  of  an  imperial  pint. 
For  water,  this  is  the  weight  of  the  avoirdupois  ounce,  or 
437.5  grains.  —  Fluids  of  the  body.  (Physiol.)  The  circular 
ting  blood  and  lymph,  the  chyle,  the  gastric,  pancreatic, 
and  intestinal  juices,  the  saliva,  bile,  urine,  aqueous  hu- 
mor, and  muscle  serum  are  the  more  important  fluids  of 
the  body.  The  tissues  themselves  contain  a  large  amount 
of  combined  water,  so  much,  that  an  entire  human  body 
dried  in  vacuo  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  gives 
about  66  per  cent  of  water.  —  Burning  fluid.  Elastic  fluid. 
Electric  fluid.  Magnetic  fluid,  etc.  See  under  Buening, 
Elastic,  etc. 

Flu'id-al  (-«!),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  fluid,  or  to  its  flow- 
ing motion. 

Fluidal  structure  (ffeo?.),  the  structure  characteristic  of 
certain  volcanic  rocks  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
minute  crystals  shows  the  lines  of  flow  of  the  molten  ma- 
terial before  solidification ;  —  also  caiX&i  fluxion  structure. 

Flu-ld'1-ty  (flij-Td'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fluidite.]  fhe 
quality  of  being  fluid  or  capable  of  flowing ;  a  liquid, 
aeriform,  or  gaseous  state  ;  —  opposed  to  solidity. 

It  was  this  want  of  organization,  this  looseness  and  fluidify  of 
the  new  movement,  that  made  it  penetrate  through  every  class 
of  society.  J.  B.  Green. 

Flu'id-lze  (flu'id  Iz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fluidized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fluidizing.]     To  render  fluid. 

Flu'ld-ness,  n.    'The  state  of  being  fluid  ;  fluidity. 

Flu'id-ounce',  n.    See  Fluid  ounce,  under  Fluid. 

FlU'l-drachm'  (flii'i-dram'),  n.  See  Fluid  dram,  un- 
der Fluid.  Pharm.  of  the  U.  S. 

Flu'kan  (flu'kan),  n.     (3Iining)  Flucan. 

Fluke  (fliik),  n.  [Cf .  AS.  floe  a  kind  of  flatfish,  Icel. 
floki    a    kind    of    halibut.] 

1.  {Zool.)  The  European 
flounder.  See  Flounder. 
[Written  also  fleuk,  flock, 
a.nd.floxi-k.] 

2.  {Zool.)  A  parasitic 
trematode  worm  of  several 
species,  having  a  flat,  lanceo- 
late body  and  two  suckers. 
Two  species  {Fasciola  hepati- 
ca  and  Distoma  lanceolatum) 
are  found  in  the  livers  of  sheep,  and  produce  the  disease 
called  rot. 
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Fluke  (fluk),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  flunk,  flunka,  wing,  the  palm 
of  an  anchor ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  Jiy.)  1.  The 
part  of  an  anchor  which  fastens  in  the 
ground  ;  a  flook.     See  Anchor. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  lobes  of  a  whale's  g 
tail,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  to  the  ' 
fluke  of  an  anchor. 

3.  An  instrument   for  cleaning  out  a 
hole  drilled  in  stone  for  blasting.  =  e  Flukes  of 

4.  An  accidental  and  favorable  stroke  at    "^  Anclior. 
billiards  (called  a  scratch  in  the  United  States) ;  hence, 
any  accidental  or  unexpected  advantage  ;  as,  he  won  by 
0. fluke.     [Cant,  Eng.'\  A.  Trollope. 

Fluke'worm'  (-wurm'),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  Same  as  1st 
Flcke,  2. 

Fluk'y  (-y),  a.     Formed  like,  or  having,  a  fluke. 

Flume  (tium),  n.  [Cf.  OE.  flum  river,  OF.  flum,  fr. 
Li.  flumen,  fi.  fluere  to  flow.  V84.  See  Fluent.]  A 
stream ;  especially,  a  passage,  channel,  or  conduit,  for 
the  water  that  drives  a  mill  wheel  ;  or  an  artificial 
channel  of  water  for  liydraulic  or  placer  mining  ;  also,  a 
chute  for  conveying  logs  or  lumber  down  a  declivity. 

Flu'ml-nous  (llu'mi-uus),  a.  [L.  flumen,  fluminis, 
river.]    Pertaining  to  rivers  ;  abounding  in  streams. 

Flum'mer-y  (fltim'mer-y),  n.  [W.  llymni,  or  llym- 
ruwd,  a  kind  of  food  made  of  oatmeal  steeped  in  water 
until  it  has  turned  sour,  fr.  Uymrig  harsh,  raw,  crude, 
fr.  Uym  sharp,  severe.]  1.  A  light  kind  of  food,  for- 
merly made  of  flour  or  meal ;  a  sort  of  pap. 

Milk  and  ,/7ummer?/  are  very  fit  for  children.        Locke. 

2.  Something  insipid,  or  not  worth  having ;  empty 
compliment ;  trash  ;  unsubstantial  talk  or  writing. 

The  funimen/  of  modern  criticism.  J.  Morley. 

Flung  (fliSng),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Flino. 

Flunk  (flunk),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Flunked  (flfinkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flunklns.]  [Cf.  Funk.]  To  fail,  as  on 
a  lesson ;  to  back  out,  as  from  an  undertaking,  through 
fear.     \_CoUoq.  U.  S.'] 

Flunk,  V.  t.  To  fail  in  ;  to  shirk,  as  a  task  or  duty. 
\CoUoq.  U.  5.] 

Flunk,  re.  A  failure  or  backing  out ;  specifically  {Col- 
lege cant),  a  total  failure  in  a  recitation.     [J7.  S.] 

Flun'ky  (fltin'ky),  n.;  pi.  Flunkies  (-kiz).  [Prob. 
ii.  OT  akin  to  flank.]  [Written  also/ iwiiej/.]  1.  A  con- 
temptuous name  for  a  liveried  servant  or  a  footman. 

2.  One  who  is  obsequious  or  cringing ;  a  snob. 

3.  One  easily  deceived  in  buying  stocks  ;  an  inexperi- 
enced and  unwary  jobber.     [Cant,  U.  /S.] 

Flun'ky-dom  (-dum),  re.  The  place  or  region  of  flun- 
kies. C.  Kingsley. 

Flun'ky-ism  (-iz'm),  re.  The  quality  or  character- 
istics of  a  flunky  ;  readiness  to  cringe  to  those  who  are 
superior  in  wealth  or  position  ;  toadyism.        Thackeray. 

Flu'O-  (flii'o-).  {Chem.)  A  combining  form  indicating 
fluorine  as  an  ingredient ;  as  in  _/?Hosilicate,  y?t(obenzene. 

Flu'O-bo'rate  (-bo'rat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fltwborate.] 
{Chem.)  A  salt  of  iluoboric  acid  ;  a  fluoboride. 

Flu'O-bo'ric  (-rtk),  a.  IFluo-  +  bprJc:  cf.  F.  fluobo- 
rique.']  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  con- 
sisting of,  fluorine  and  boron. 

Fluoborlc  add  (Chem.),  a  double  fluoride,  consisting  es- 
sentially of  a  solution  of  boron  fluoride,  ni  hydrofluoric 
acid.  It  has  strong  acid  properties,  and  is  the  type  of 
the  borofluorides.    Called  also  borofluoric  acid. 

Flu'o-bo'rlde  (-i^"!)'  ™-     {Chem.)  See  Boeofluoeide. 

Flu'O-ce'rine  (flu'o-se'rm),  I  re.     [Fluo-  +  cerium.'] 

Flu'O-Ce'rlte  (-se'rit),  }      {Min.)   A  fluoride   of 

cerium,  occurring  near  Fahlun  in  Sweden.  Tysonite, 
from  Colorado,  is  probably  the  same  mineral. 

Flu'O-hy'drlc  (flu'o-hi'drlk),  a.  \_Fluo-  -\-  hydro- 
gen.]     {Chem.)  See  Hydeofluoeic. 

FlU'O-phOS'phate  (-f  Ss'fitt),  re.  [Fluo-  +  phosphate.] 
{Chem.)  A  double  salt  of  fluoric  and  phosphoric  acids. 

II  Flu'or  (flU'or),  re.  [L.,  a  flowing,  fr.  fluere  to  flow. 
See  Fluent.]     1.  A  fluid  state.     \_Obs.]    Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Menstrual  flux  ;  catamenia;  menses.     [Obs.] 

3.  {Min.)  See  Fluoeite. 

II  Flu'or  al'bUS  (al'biis).  [L.,  white  flow.]  {Med.) 
The  whites ;  leucorrhoea. 

FlU'or-an'thene  (-an'then),  re.  \_Fluorene  +  anthva,- 
cene.]  {Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  hydrocarbon,  CjgHio, 
of  a  complex  structure,  found  as  one  ingredient  of  the 
higher  boiling  portion  of  coal  tar. 

Flu'or-a'ted  (flii'or-a'ted),  a.  {Chem.)  Combined  with 
fluorine  ;  subjected  to  the  action  of  fluorine.     [iJ.] 

Flu'or-ene  (flu'or-en),  n.  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  crys- 
talhne  hydrocarbon,  C,3H,„,  having  a  beautiful  violet .;?«- 
orescence ;  whence  its  name.  It  occurs  in  the  higher 
boiling  products  of  coal  tar,  and  is  obtained  artificially. 

Flu'0-res'ce-m  (flii'o-res'se-Tn),  re.  (Chem.)  A  yel- 
lowish red,  crystalline  substance,  C2„H,,05,  produced  by 
heating  together  plithalic  anhydride  and  resorcin;  —  so 
called,  from  the  very  brilliant  yellowisli  green  fluores- 
cence of  its  alkaline  solutions.  It  has  acid  properties, 
and  its  salts  of  the  alkaUes  are  known  to  the  trade  under 
the  name  of  uranin. 

Flu'O-res'cence  (flu'o-res'sens),  re.  [From  Fluor.] 
{Opt.)  Tliat  property  which  some  transparent  bodies 
have  of  producing  at  their  surface,  or  within  their  sub- 
stance, light  different  in  color  from  the  mass  of  the  ma- 
terial, as  when  green  crystals  of  fluor  spar  afford  blue 
reflections.  It  is  due  not  to  the  difference  in  the  color 
of  a  distinct  surface  layer,  but  to  the  power  which  the 
substance  has  of  modifying  the  light  incident  upon  it. 
The  light  emitted  by  fluorescent  substances  is  in  general 
of  lower  refrangibility  than  the  incident  light.      Stokes. 

Flu'O-res'cent  (-sent),  a.  Having  the  property  of 
fluorescence. 

Flu'O-res'cin  (-sTn),  n.  {Chem.)  A  colorless,  amor- 
phous substance  which  is  produced  by  the  reduction  of 
fluorescein,  and  from  which  the  latter  may  be  formed  by 
oxidation. 


Flu-or'lc  (flu-5r'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fluorique.]  {Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  obtained  from,  or  containing,  fluorine. 

Plu'or-ide  (flii'or-id  or  -id  ;  104),  re.  [Cf.  F.  fluoride.] 
{Chem.)  A  binary  compound  of  liuoriue  with  another 
element  or  radical. 

Calcium  fluoride  (Min. ),  fluorite,  CaFa.    See  Fluoeite. 

Flu'or-lne  (flS'or-Tn  or  -en  ;  104),  n.  [NL.  fluorina  : 
cf.  G.  fluorin,  F.  fluorine.  So  called  from  its  occur- 
rence in  the  mineral  ^Juori^e.]  {Chem.)  Anon-metallic, 
gaseous  element,  strongly  acid  or  negative,  and  associ- 
ated with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  in  the  halogen 
group  of  which  it  is  the  first  member.  It  always  occurs 
combined,  is  very  active  chemically,  and  possesses  such 
an  avidity  for  most  elements,  and  silicon  especially,  that 
it  can  neither  be  prepared  nor  kept  in  glass  vessels.  If 
set  free  it  immediately  attacks  the  containing  material, 
80  that  it  was  not  isolated  until  188G.  It  is  a  pungent, 
corrosive,  colorless  gas.     Symbol  F.     Atomic  weight  19. 

(53^  Fluorine  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  hydroflu- 
oric acid,  which  is  the  agent  employed  in  etching  glass. 
It  occurs  naturally,  principally  combined  as  calcium  fiu- 
oride  in  fluorite,  and  as  a  double  fluoride  of  aluminium 
and  sodium  in  cryolite. 

Flu'or-ite(-it),  re.  {Min.)  Calcium  fluoride,  a  mineral 
of  many  different  colors,  white,  yellow,  purple,  green, 
red,  etc.,  often  very  beautiful,  crystallizing  commonly 
in  cubes  with  perfect  octahedral  cleavage  ;  also  massive. 
It  is  used  as  a  flux.  Some  varieties  are  used  for  orna- 
mental vessels.     Also  caWed  fluor  spar,  or  simply /!«or. 

Flu'or-oid  (-oid),  re.  [Fluor  -)-  -oid.]  {Crystallog.) 
A  tetrahexahedron  ;  —  so  called  because  it  is  a  common 
form  of  fluorite. 

Flu-Or'0-SCOpe  (flSi-or'S-skop),  re.  [/^worescence  + 
-scope.]  {Phys.)  An  instrument  for  observing  or  exhib- 
iting fluorescence. 

Flu'or-ous  (flu'5r-us),  a.    Pertaining  to  fluor. 

Flu'or  spar'  (spiir').     {Min.)  See  Fluorite. 

FlU'O-Sil'i-oate  (flu'o-sTl'i-kat),  re.  [Cf.  F.  fluosili- 
cate.]  {Chem.)  A  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  some 
other  (usually  basic)  element  or  radical,  regarded  as  a 
salt  of  fluosilicic  acid  ;  —  called  also  silicofluoride. 

Flu'0-si-lic'lO  (-sT-lis'ik),  a.  [Fluo-  -\-  silicic :  cf .  F. 
fluosilicique.]  {Chem.)  Composed  of,  or  derived  from, 
silicon  and  fluorine. 

riuosilicic  acid,  a  double  fluoride  of  hydrogen  and  silicon, 
HaFpSi,  obtained  in  solution  in  water  as  a  sour  fuming 
liquid,  and  regarded  as  tlie  type  of  the  fluosilicates ;  — 
called  also  silicofluoric  acid,  and  liydrofluosilicic  acid. 

Flur'rled  (flfir'rld),  a.  Agitated;  excited.  —  Flur'- 
ried-ly,  adv. 

Flur'ry  (flur'rj^),  n.  ;  pi.  Flurries  (-riz).  [Prov.  E. 
flur  to  ruffle.]  1.  A  sudden  and  brief  blast  or  gust ;  a 
light,  temporary  breeze  ;  as,  a,  flurry  of  wind. 

2.  A  light  shower  or  snowfall  accompanied  with  wind. 
Like  djiurry  of  snow  on  the  whistling  wind.    Longfellow. 

3.  Violent  agitation ;  commotion ;  bustle ;  hurry. 

The  racket  aTxi-Jlurry  of  London  life.    Blackw.  Mag. 

4.  The  violent  spasms  of  a  dying  whale. 

Flur'ry,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flurried  (-rid) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Flurrying.]  To  put  in  a  state  of  agitation;  to 
excite  or  alarm.  H.  Swinburne. 

Flurt  (flflrt),  re.    A  flirt.     [Obs.]  Quarles. 

Flush  (flush),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flushed  (fliisht)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Flushing.]  [Cf .  OE.  fluschen  to  fly  up, 
penetrate,  F.  flux  a  flowing,  E.  flux,  dial.  Sw.  flossa  to 
blaze,  and  E.  flash. ;  perh.  influenced  by  blush.     V84.] 

1.  To  flow  and  spread  suddenly  ;  to  rush ;  as,  blood 
flushes  into  the  face. 

The  Jlushing  noise  of  many  waters.  Boyle. 

It  flushes  violently  out  of  the  cock.         Mortimer. 

2.  To  become  suddenly  suffused,  as  the  cheeks ;  to 
turn  red  ;  to  blush. 

3.  To  show  red  ;  to  shine  suddenly  ;  to  glow. 

In  her  cheek,  distemper  fjishing  glowed.        Milton. 

4.  To  start  up  suddenly  ;  to  take  wing  as  a  bird. 

Flushing  from  one  spray  unto  another.     W.  Browne. 
Flush,  V.  i.     1.  To  cause  to  be  full ;  to  flood  ;  to  over- 
flow ;  to  overwhelm  with  water ;  as,  to  flush  the  mead- 
ows ;  to  flood  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  ;  as,  to  flush  a 
sewer. 

2.  To  cause  the  blood  to  rush  into  (the  face) ;  to  put 
to  the  blush,  or  to  cause  to  glow  with  excitement. 

'Not  flush  with  shame  the  passing  virgin's  cheek.      Gay. 
Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose, 
Flushing  his  brow.  Keats. 

3.  To  make  suddenly  or  temporarily  red  or  rosy,  as  if 
suffused  with  blood. 

How  i:iir\t\y  flitshed ,  how  phantom  fair, 

"Was  Monte  Rosa,  hanging  there  !  Tennyson. 

4.  To  excite  ;  to  animate  ;  to  stir. 

Such  things  as  can  only  feed  his  pride  and  Jlush  his  ambi- 
tion. South. 

B.  To  cause  to  start,  as  a  hunter  a  bird.  Kares. 

To  flush  up  joints  (Masonry),  to  fill  them  in ;  to  point 
them  level ;  to  make  them  flush. 

Flush,  re.  1.  A  sudden  flowing ;  a  rush  which  fills  or 
overflows,  as  of  water  for  cleansing  purposes. 

In  manner  of  a  wave  or  Jlush.  Ray. 

2.  A  suffusion  of  the  face  with  blood,  as  from  fear, 
shame,  modesty,  or  intensity  of  feeling  of  any  kind  ; 
a  blush  ;  a  glow. 

The  flush  of  angered  shame.  Tennyson. 

3.  Any  tinge  of  red  color  like  that  produced  on  the 
cheeks  by  a  sudden  rush  of  blood  ;  as,  the  flush  on  the 
side  of  a  peach  ;  the  flush  on  the  cloiids  at  sunset. 

4.  A  sudden  flood  or  rush  of  feeling ;  a  thrill  of  ex- 
citement, animation,  etc. ;  as,  ajlush  of  joy. 

6.  A  flock  of  birds  suddenly  started  up  or  flushed. 
6.  [Prom  F.  or  Sp.flux.    Cf.  Flux.]    A  hand  of  cards 
of  the  same  suit. 
Flush,  a.    1.  Full  of  vigor  ;  fresh  ;  glowing  ;  bright. 
With  all  his  Crimea  broad  blown,  as  flush  as  May.    Shak. 


2.  Affluent ;  abounding ;  well  furnished  or  supplied  ;• 
hence,  liberal ;  prodigal. 

Lord  Strut  was  not  very  Jlush  in  ready.      Arbuthnot. 

3.  {Arch.  &  Mech. )  Unbroken  or  even  in  surface  ;  on 
a  level  with  the  adjacent  surface ;  forming  a  continuous 
surface  ;  as,  a  flush  panel ;  a  flush  joint. 

4.  {Card  Playing)  Consisting  of  cards  of  one  suit. 

Flush  bolt,  (a)  A  screw  bolt  whose  head  is  counter- 
sunk, so  as  to  be  flush  witli  a  surface,  (b)  A  sliduig  bolt 
let  into  the  face  or  edge  of  a  door,  so  as  to  be  flush  there- 
with.—Flush  deck.  (7Vo«i.)  See  under  Deck,  re., 1.  — Flush 
tank,  a  water  tank  which  can  be  emptied  rapidly,  for 
flushing  drainpipes,  etc. 

Flush  (fliish),  adv.     So  as  to  be  level  or  even. 

Flush'board'  (-bord'),  re.     Same  as  Flashboakd. 

Flush'er  (-er),  n.  1.  A  workman  employed  in  clean- 
ing sewers  by  flushing  them  with  water. 

2.  (.^00^. )  The  red-backed  shrike.     See  Flasher. 

Flush'ing,  re.  1.  A  heavy,  coarse  clotli  manufac- 
tured from  shoddy  ; —  commonly  in  the  pi.     [Eng.] 

2.  ( Weaving)  A  surface  formed  of  floating  threads. 

Flush'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  flushing  manner. 

Flush'ness,  re.    The  state  of  being  flush  ;  abundance. 

Flus'ter  (fliis'ter),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Flustered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Flustering.]  [Cf.  lce\.  flaus- 
tra  to  be  flustered,  flaustr  a  fluster.]  To  make  hot  and 
rosy,  as  with  drinking ;  to  heat ;  hence,  to  throw  into- 
agitation  and  confusion ;  to  confuse  ;  to  muddle. 

His  habit  oijluslering  himself  daily  with  claret.  Macaulay. 

Flus'ter,  v.  i.  To  be  in  a  heat  or  bustle ;  to  be  agi- 
tated and  confused. 

The  Jiustering,  vainglorious  Greeks.  South. 

Flus'ter,  re.  Heat  or  glow,  as  from  drinking  ;  agitar- 
tion  mingled  with  confusion  ;  disorder. 

Flus'ter-a'tion  (-a'shiJn),  re.  The  act  of  flustering,  or 
the  state  of  being  flustered  ;  fluster.     [Colloq.] 

Flus'trate  (fltis'trat),  v.  t.  [See  Fluster,  v.  t.]  To 
fluster.     [Colloq.]  Spectator. 

Flus-tra'tlon  (flus-tra'shiin),  re.  The  act  of  flustra- 
ting;  confusion;  flurry.     [Colloq.]  Richardson. 

Flute  (fliJt),  re.  [OE.  floule,  floite,  fr.  OF.  flailte, 
flahute,  flahiiste,  F.  flute  ;  cf.  LL.  flauta,  D.  fluit.    See 


Flute. 
Flute,  v.  i.]  1.  A  musical  wind  instrument,  consist- 
ing of  a  hollow  cylinder  or  pipe,  with  holes  along  its 
length,  stopped  by  the  fingers  or  by  keys  which  are 
opened  by  the  fingers.  The  modern  flute  is  closed  at  the- 
upper  end,  and  blown  with  the  mouth  at  a  lateral  hole. 
The  breathing yZufc's  soft  notes  are  heard  around.    Pope. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  channel  of  curved  section  ;  — usually  ap- 
plied to  one  of  a  vertical  series  of  such  channels  used  to 
decorate  columns  and  pilasters  in  classical  architecture. 
See  niust.  under  Base,  re. 

3.  A  similar  channel  or  groove  made  in  wood  or  other 
material,  esp.  in  plaited  cloth,  as  in  a  lady's  ruffle. 

4.  A  long  French  breakfast  roll.  Simmonds. 

5.  A  stop  in  an  organ,  having  a  flutelike  sound. 

Flute  bit,  a  boring  tool  for  piercing  ebony,  rosewood, 
and  other  hard  woods.  —Flute  pipe,  an  organ  pipe  having 
a  sharp  lip  or  wind-cutter  which  imparts  vibrations  to  the 
column  of  air  in  the  pipe.     Knight. 

Flute  (flut),  re.  [Cf.  F.  flute  a  transport,  D.  fluit.^ 
A  kind  of  flyboat ;  a  storeship. 

Armed  en  flute  (aN'  flut')  (Nav.),  partially  armed. 

Flute  (fiiit),  V.  i.  [OE.  flouten,  floilen,  OF.  flauter, 
fleuter,flouster,  F.  fluter,  cf.  D.  fluiten  ;  ascribed  to  an 
assumed  LL.  flautare,  flatuare,  fr.  L.  flatus  a  blowing, 
fr.  flare  to  blow.  Cf.  Flout,  Flageolet,  Flatulent.] 
To  play  on,  or  as  on,  a  flute  ;  to  make  a  flutelike  sound. 

Flute,  V.  t.     [jlnip.  &p.  p.  Fluted  (flvit'ed) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  re.  Fluting  (flut'Ing).]     1.  To  play,  whistle,  or  sing 

with  a  clear,  soft  note,  like  that  of  a  flute. 

Knaves  are  men. 

That  lute  and  JIute  fantastic  tenderness.      Tennyson. 

The  redwing/i/ies  his  o-ka-lee.  Emerson. 

2.  To  form  flutes  or  channels  in,  as  in  a  column,  a. 
ruffle,  etc. 

II  Flute'  a  bee  (flut'  a  bak').  [F.]  {Mus.)  A  beak 
flute,  an  older  form  of  the  flute,  played  with  a  mouth- 
piece resembling  a  beak,  and  held  like  a  flageolet. 

Flut'ed  (fliit'ed),  a.  1.  Thin;  fine;  clear  and  mel- 
low; flutelike;  as, /?/(■(»<?  notes.  Busby. 

2.  Decorated  with  flutes ;  channeled  ;  grooved  ;  as,  a 
fluted  column  ;  a  fluted  ruffle  ;  a  fluted  spectrum. 

FlUte'mouth'  (-mouth'),   re.      {Zo'dl.)    A  flsh  of  the 
genus  Aulos- 
toma,  having 
a  much  elon- 
gated   tubu-  Flutemouth  (Aulostoma  maciilatum). 
lar  snout.       _ 

Flut'er  (flut'er),  n.  1.  One  who  plays  on  the  flute  ; 
a  flutist  or  flautist. 

2.  One  who  makes  grooves  or  flutings. 

Flut'ing,  re.  Decoration  by  means  of  flutes  or  chan- 
nels ;  a  flute,  or  flutes  collectively ;  as,  the  fluting  of  a 
column  or  pilaster  ;  t\\e  fluting  of  a  lady's  ruffle. 

Fluting  iron,  a  laundry  iron  for  fluting  ruffles  ;  —  called 
also  Italia)!,  iron,  or  gauff'ering  iron.  Knight.  —Vlnting 
lathe,  a  machine  for  forming  spiral  flutes,  as  on  balusters, 
table  legs,  etc. 

Flut'ist  (flnt'ist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  jlulistc]  A  performer 
on  the  flute  ;  a  flautist.  Busby. 

Flut'ter  (flut'ter),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fluttered 
(-terd)  ;  p.  pr.  S;  vb.  re.  Fluttering.]  [OE.  Jloteren  ; 
cf.  AS.  llotorinn  to  float  about.  Akin  to  E.  lloal :  but 
cf.  al.so'G.  flattern,  flutiern,  E.  flitter,  flatter.      V84.] 

1.  To  move  or  flap' the  wings  r'apidly,\vitho«t  flying, 
or  with  short  flights :  to  hover. 

As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  JIntteret/t  over  her  young, 
sprcadeth  abroad  her  wings.  Deut.  xxxii.  11. 
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2.  To  move  with  quick  Tibrations  or  undulations ;  as, 
a  Bail  flutters  in  the  wind ;  a  fluttering  fan. 

3.  To  move  about  briskly,  irregularly,  or  with  great 
bustle  and  show,  without  much  result. 

No  rag,  no  scrap,  of  all  the  beau,  or  wit. 

That  once  bo  JluttereU,  and  that  once  so  writ.       Fope, 

4.  To  be  in  agitation  ;  to  move  irregularly ;  to  fluctu- 
ate ;  to  be  in  uncertainty. 

Long  vrejiuttered  on  the  wings  of  doubtful  success.    Howell. 
His  thoughts  are  very  ^fluttering  and  wandering.    /.  Watts. 
Plut'ter  (ftut'ter),  V.  t.     1.  To  vibrate  or  move  quick- 
ly ;  as,  a  hivd  flutters  its  wings. 

2.  To  drive  in  disorder ;  to  throw  into  confusion. 
Like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli.  ShaJ:. 

Flut'ter,  n.  1.  The  act  of  fluttering ;  quick  and  irreg- 
ular motion  ;  vibration ;  as,  the  flutter  of  a  fan. 

The  chirp  and^uf(er  of  some  single  bird.  Milnes, 

2.  Hurry ;  tumult ;  agitation  of  the  mind  ;  confusion ; 
disorder.  Pope. 

Flutter  wheel,  a  water  wheel  placed  below  a  fall  or  in  a 
chute  where  rapidly  moving  water  strikes  the  tips  of  the 
floats ;  —  so  called  from  the  spattering,  and  the  fluttering 
noise  it  makes. 

Flut'ter-er  C-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  flutters. 

Flut'ter-lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  fluttering  manner. 

Flut'y  (flut'y),  a.     Soft  and  clear  in  tone,  like  a  flute. 

Flu'vl-al  (flu'vi-al),  a.  [L.  fluvialis,  from  fluvius 
river,  fr.  fluere  to  flow :  cf.  F.  fluvial.  See  Fluent.] 
Belonging  to  rivers;  growing  or  living  in  streams  or 
ponds ;  as,  a  fluvial  plant. 

Flu'vl-al-ist,  n.  One  who  explains  geological  phe- 
nomena by  the  action  of  streams,     [i?.] 

Flu'vl-at'ic  (-at'ik),  a.  IL.  fluvialicus.  SeeFLxmAL.] 
Belonging  to  rivers  or  streams ;  fluviatile.  Johnson. 

FlU'vl-a-tile  (flu'vt-a-tTl),  a.  [L.  fluvialUis,  fr.  flu- 
vius river :  cf.  F.  fluviatile.^  Belonging  to  rivers  or 
streams  ;  existing  in  or  about  rivers ;  produced  by  river 
action;  fluvial;  as,  ./?«!)Mf!7e  strata,  plants.  Lyell. 

Flu'vi-0-ma-line'  (-6-ma-ren'),  a.  [L.  fluvius  river 
-|-  E.  marine.^  {Geol.)  Formed  by  tlie  joint  action  of 
a  river  and  the  sea,  as  deposits  at  tlie  mouths  of  rivers. 

Flus  (fliiks),  n.  [L.  fl.uxus,  fr.  fluere,  fluxum,  to  flow : 
cf.  F.  flux.  See  Fluent,  and  cf.  1st  &  '2d  Floss, 
Flush,  n.,  G.]  1.  The  act  of  flowing ;  a  continuous  mov- 
ing on  or  passing  by,  as  of  a  flowing  stream ;  constant 
succession;  change. 

By  the  perpetual  Hux  of  the  liquids,  a  great  part  of  them  is 

thrown  out  of  the  body.  Arbuthnot. 

Her  image  has  escaped  thejlux  of  things. 

And  that  same  infant  beauty  that  she  wore 

Is  fixed  upon  her  now  foreverniore.  Trench. 

Languages,  like  our  bodies,  are  in  a  continual  flux.    Felton. 

2.  The  setting  in  of  the  tide  toward  the  shore,  —  the 
ebb  being  called  the  reflux. 

3.  The  state  of  being  liquid  through  heat ;  fusion. 

4.  (Chem.  &  Metal.)  Any  substance  or  mixture  used 
to  promote  the  fusion  of  metals  or  minerals,  as  alkalies, 
borax,  lime,  fluorite. 

(Il^°"  Wkite  flux  is  the  residuum  of  the  combustion  of 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  uiter  and  tartar.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  the  carbonate  of  potassium,  aud  is  white.  — 
Black  flux  is  the  residuum  of  the  combustion  of  one  part 
of  niter  aud  two  of  tartar,  and  consists  essentially  of  a 
mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  charcoal. 

5.  (Med.)  (a)  A  fluid  discharge  from  the  bowels  or 
other  part ;  especially,  an  excessive  and  morbid  dis- 
charge ;  as,  the  bloody  flux  or  dysentery.  See  Bloody 
SLux.     (6)  The  matter  thus  discharged. 

6.  {Physics)  The  quantity  of  a  fluid  that  crosses  a 
unit  area  of  a  given  surface  in  a  unit  of  time. 

Flux,  a.  [L.  fluxus,  p.  p.  of  fluere.  See  Flux,  re.] 
Flowing ;  unstable  ;  inconstant ;  variable. 

The  Jlux  nature  of  all  things  here.  Barrow. 

Flux,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Fluxed  (fliikst) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Fluxing.]  1.  To  aSect,  or  bring  to  a  certain 
etate,  by  flux. 

He  might  fashionably  and  genteelly  .  .  .  have  been  dueled  or 
fluxed  into  another  world.  South. 

2.  To  cause  to  become  fluid ;  to  fuse.  Kirwan. 

3.  {Sled.)  To  cause  a  discharge  from  ;  to  purge. 
Flux-a'tion  (fluks-a'shtin),  n.     The  act  of  fluxin?. 
Flux'i-bil'i-ty  (fliiks'i-bil'i-ty),  re.     [Cf.  LL.  fluxibi- 

litas  fluidity.]  The  quality  of  being  fluxible.  Hammond. 

Flux'1-ble  (fliiks'i-b'l),  a.     [Cf.  LL.  fluxibilis  fluid, 

OF.  fluxible.']     Capable  of  being  melted  or  fused,  as  a 

mineral.     /fo??a?iff .  —  Flux'1-ble-ness 


act  of  flomug.  '  'Cotgrave. 

2.  The  matter  that  flows.  Wiseman. 

3.  Fusion ;  the  rmming  of  metals  into  a  fluid  state. 

4.  (Med.)  An  unnatural  or  excessive  flow  of  blood  or 
fluid  toward  any  organ ;  a  determination. 

5.  A  constantly  varying  indication. 

Less  to  be  counted  than  the,flu.Tions  of  sun  dials.   De  Quincey. 

6.  (Math.)  (a)  The  infinitely  small  increase  or  de- 
crease of  a  variable  or  flowing  quantity  in  a  certain  in- 
finitely small  and  constant  period  of  time ;  the  rate  of 
variatioH  of  a  fluent ;  an  increment ;  a  differential.  (J) 
pi.  A  method  of  analysis  developed  by  Newton,  and  based 
on  the  conception  of  all  magnitudes  as  generated  by 
motion,  and  involving  in  their  changes  the  notion  of 
velocity  or  rate  of  change.  Its  results  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  from 
which  it  differs  little  except  in  notation  and  logical 
method. 

FlUX'ion-al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  na^ 
ture  of,  fluxion  or  fluxions ;  variable  ;  inconstant. 

The  merely  human,  the  temporary  and  fluxional.     Coleridge. 
Fltudonal  structure  (Geol.),  fluidal  structure. 


Flnx'lon-a-ry  (fluk'shan-a-rj),  a.    l.  Fluxional. 

Berkeley. 

2.  (3Ied.)  Pertaining  to,  or  caused  by,  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  a  part ;  congestive  ;  as,  a  fluxionary 
hemorrhage. 

FlUX'ion-ist,  re.     One  skilled  in  fluxions.       Berkeley. 

Flux'ions  (-shiinz),  re.  ^Z.    (Math.)  See  Fluxion,  6  (6). 

FlUX'ive  (fluks'iv),  a.  Flowing ;  also,  wanting  solid- 
ity. B.  Jonson. 

FlUX'Ure  (fliik'shur ;  138),  re.     [L./uarura  a  flowing.] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  fluid.     [06i.]  Fielding. 

2.  Fluid  matter.     [06«.]  Drayton. 
Fly  (fli),  V.  i.     [imp.  Flew  (flu) ;  p.  p.  Flown  (flon) ; 

p.  pr.  &vb.  re.  Flying.]  [OE.flien,fleen,fleyen,flegen, 
AS.  fledgan;  akin  to  D.  vliegen,  OHG.  fliogan,  G.  flie- 
gen,  Icel.  fljuga,  Sw.  flyga,  Dan.  flyve,  Goth,  us-flaugjan 
to  cause  to  fly  away,  blow  about,  and  perh.  to  L.  pluma 
feather,  E.  plume.  V84.  Cf.  Fledge,  Flight,  Flock 
of  animals.]  1.  To  move  in  or  pass  tlirough  the  air  with 
wings,  as  a  bird. 

2.  To  move  through  the  air  or  before  the  wind  ;  esp. ,  to 
pass  or  be  driven  rapidly  through  the  air  by  any  impulse. 

3.  To  float,  wave,  or  rise  in  the  air,  as  sparks  or  a  flag. 
Man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  j?^  upward.    Job  v.  7. 

4.  To  move  or  pass  swiftly ;  to  hasten  away ;  to  circu- 
late rapidly ;  as,  a  ship  flies  on  the  deep ;  a  top  flies 
aroimd ;  ramoT flies. 

Fly,  envious  Time,  till  thou  run  out  thy  race.     Milton. 
The  dark  waves  murmured  as  the  ships  flew  on.    Bryant. 

5.  To  run  from  danger ;  to  attempt  to  escape ;  to  flee  ; 
as,  an  enemy  or  a  coward  flies.    See  Note  under  Flee. 

Fly,  ere  evil  intercept  thy  flight.  Milton. 

■Whitlier  shall  I  fly  to  escape  their  hands  ?  S/ieik. 

6.  To  move  suddenly,  or  with  violence ;  to  do  an  act 
suddenly  or  swiftly ;  —  usually  with  a  qualifying  word  ; 
as,  a  door  flies  open  ;  a  homh  flies  apart. 

To  fly  about  (Naut.),  to  change  frequently  in  a  short 
time ;  —  said  of  the  wmd.  — To  fly  around,  to  move  about 
ui  haste.  [CoHog.l  — To  fly  at,  to  spring  toward  ;  to  rush 
on ;  to  attack  suddenly.  —  To  fly  in  the  face  of,  to  insult ; 
to  assail ;  to  set  at  defiance ;  to  oppose  with  violence  ; 
to  act  in  direct  opposition  to ;  to  resist.  —  To  fly  off,  to 
separate,  or  become  detached  suddenly;  to  revolt. —To 
fly  on,  to  attack.  —  To  fly  open,  to  open  suddenly,  or  with 
violence.  —  To  fly  out.  (a)  To  rush  out.  (b)  To  burst  into 
a  passion;  to  break  out  into  license.  — To  let  fly.  (a)  To 
throw  or  drive  \vith  violence  ;  to  discharge.  "  A  man 
lets  fly  his  arrow  without  taking  any  aim."  Addison, 
(b)  {Xaut.)  To  let  go  suddenly  and  entirely  ;  as,  to  let  fly 
the  sheets. 

Ply,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  fly  or  to  float  in  the  air,  as 
a  bird,  a  kite,  a  flag,  etc. 

The  brave  black  flag  Ifly.         IF.  S.  Gilbert. 

2.  To  fly  or  flee  from ;  to  shim ;  to  avoid. 

Sleep77?e5  the  wretch.  Dryden. 

Xofy  the  favors  of  so  good  a  king.  Shak. 

3.  To  hunt  with  a  hawk.  [06s.]  Bacon. 
To  fly  a  kite   (Com.),  to  raise  money  on  commercial 

notes.    \_Cant  or  Slang] 

Fly,  re.  ;  pi.  Flies  (fliz).  [OE.  flie,  flege,  AS.  flyge, 
fledge,  f r.  fledgan  to  fly ;  akin  to  I),  vlieg,  OHG.  flioga, 
G.  fliege,  Icel.  &  Sw.  fluga,  Dan.  flue.  V84.  See  Fly, 
V.  ?'.]  1.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Any  winged  insect;  esp.,  one  with 
transparent  wings ;  as,  the  Spanish ^y /  &iefly;  gallfly; 
dragonfly,  (b)  Any  dipterous  insect ;  as,  the  house  ^ty; 
&eil\fly  ;  black  j7.v.    See  Diptera,  and  Ilhist.  in  Append. 

2.  A  hook  dressed  in  imitation  of  a  fly,  —  used  for 
fishing.     "The  fur- wrought j?y."  Gay. 

3.  A  familiar  spirit ;  a  witch's  attendant.     {Obs."] 

A  trifling^?/,  none  of  your  great  familiars.    B.  Jonson. 

4.  A  parasite.     [06s.]  3Iassinger. 

5.  A  kind  of  light  carriage  for  rapid  transit,  plying 
for  hire,  and  usually  dravm  by  one  horse.     [^JSng.] 

6.  The  length  of  an  extended  flag  from  its  staff ;  some- 
times, the  length  from  the  "  union  "  to  the  extreme  end. 

7.  The  part  of  a  vane  pointing  the  direction  from 
which  the  wind  blows. 

8.  (Naut.)  That  part  of  a  compass  on  which  the  points 
are  marked  ;  the  compass  card.  Totten. 

9.  (Mecfi.)  (a)  Two  or  more  vanes  set  on  a  revolving 
axis,  to  act  as  a  fanner,  or  to  equalize  or  impede  the 
motion  of  machinery  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  as  in 
the  striking  part  of  a  clock.  (6)  A  heavy  wheel,  or  cross 
arms  with  weights  at  the  ends  on  a  revolving  axis,  to 
regulate  or  equalize  the  motion  of  machinery  by  means 
of  its  inertia,  where  the  power  communicated,  or  the 
resistance  to  be  overcome,  is  variable,  as  in  the  steam 
engine  or  the  coining  press.     See  Ply  wheel  (below). 

10.  (Knitting  3Iachine)  The  piece  hingsd  to  the  needle, 
which  holds  the  engaged  loop  in  position  while  the  needle 
is  penetrating  another  loop  ;  a  latch.  Knight. 

11.  The  pair  of  arms  revolving  around  the  bobbin,  in  a 
spinning  wheel  or  spinning  frame,  to  twist  the  yam. 

12.  ( Weaving)  A  shuttle  driven  through  the  shed  by 
a  blow  or  jerk.  Knight. 

13.  (Print.)  (a)  Formerly,  the  person  who  took  the 
printed  sheets  from  the  press.  (6)  A  vibrating  frame 
with  fingers,  attached  to  a  power  printing  press  for 
doing  the  same  work. 

14.  The  outer  canvas  of  a  tent  with  double  top,  usu- 
ally drawn  over  the  ridgepole,  but  so  extended  as  to 
touch  the  roof  of  the  tent  at  no  other  place. 

15.  One  of  the  upper  screens  of  a  stage  in  a  theater. 

16.  The  fore  flap  of  a  bootee ;  also,  a  lap  on  trousers, 
overcoats,  etc. ,  to  conceal  a  row  of  buttons. 

17.  (Baseball)  A  batted  ball  that  flies  to  a  consider- 
able distance,  usually  high  in  the  air  ;  also,  the  flight  of 
a  ball  so  struck  ;  as,  it  was  caught  on  the  fly. 

Black  fly.  Cheese  fly.  Dragon  fly,  etc.  See  under  Black, 
Cheese,  etc.  —  Fly  agaric  (Bot.),  a  mushroom  {Agnricus 
rauscarius),  having  a  narcotic  juice  wliich,  in  sufficient 
quantities,  is  poisonous.  —  Fly  block  (Naut.),  a  pulley 


whose  iwsition  shifts  to  suit  the  working  of  the  tackle 
with  which  it  is  connected  ;  —  used  in  the  hoisting  tackle 
of  yards.  —  Fly  board  (Printing  Press),  the  board  on 
which  printed  sheets  are  deposited  by  the  fly.  —  Fly  book,  a 
case  in  the  form  of  a  book  for  anglers'  flies.  C.  Kingsley.  — 
Fly  cap,  a  cap  with  wings,  formerly  worn  by  women.  —  Fly 
drill,  a  drill  having  a  reciprocating  motion  controlled  by  a 
fly  wheel,  the  driving  power  being  applied  by  the  hand 
through  a  cord  winding  in  reverse  directions  upon  the 
spindle  as  it  rotates  backward  and  forward.  Knight.  — 
Fly  flshing,  the  act  or  art  of  angling  with  a  bait  of  natural 
or  artificial  flies.  Walton.  —  Fly  flap,  an  implement  for 
killing  flies.  —  Fly  governor,  a  governor  for  regulating  the 
speed  of  an  engine,  etc.,  by  the  resistance  of  vanes  re- 
volving in  the  air.  —  Fly  honeysuckle  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the 
honeysuckle  genus  (Lonicera),  having  a  bushy  stem  and 
the  flowers  in  pairs,  as  L.  ciliala  and  L.  Xylos'teum.  —  Fly 
hook,  a  fisWiook  supplied  with  an  artificial  fly.  —  Fly  leal, 
an  unprinted  leaf  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  book,  cir- 
cular, programme,  etc.  —  Fly  maggot,  a  maggot  bred 
from  the  egg  of  a  fly.  Ray.  —  Fly  net,  a  screen  to  exclude 
insects.  —  Fly  nut  (Mach.),  a  nut  with  wings ;  a  thumb 
nut;  a  finger  nut.  —  Fly  orchis  (Bot.),  a  plant  (Ophrys 
musci/era),  whose  flowers  resemble  flies.  —  Fly  paper, 
poisoned  or  sticky  paper  for  killing  flies  that  feed  upon 
or  are  entangled  by  it.  —  Fly  powder,  an  arsenical  powder 
used  to  poison  flies.  —  Fly  press,  a  screw  press  for  punch- 
ing, embossing,  etc. ,  operated  by  hand  and  having  a  heavy 
fly.  —  Fly  rail,  a  bracket  which  turns  out  to  support  the 
hmged  leaf  of  a  table.  —  Fly  rod,  a  light  fishing  rod  used 
in  angling  with  a  fly.  — Fly  sheet,  a  small  loose  advertising 
sheet ;  a  handbill.  —  Fly  snapper  ( Zobl.),  an  American  bird 
(Phainopej)la  nitens),  allied  to  the  chatterers  and  shrikes. 
The  male  is  glossy  blue-black ;  the  female  brownish  gray. 
—  Fly  wheel  (Mach.),  a  heavy  wheel  attached  to  ma- 
chinery to  equalize  the  movement  (opposing  any  sudden 
acceleration  oy  its  inertia  and  any  retardation  by  its  mo- 
mentum), and  to  accumulate  or  give  out  energy  for  a  va- 
riable or  intermitting  resistance.  See  Fly,  n.,  9.  — On 
the  fly  (Baseball),  still  in  the  air;  — said  of  a  batted  ball 
caught  before  touching  the  ground. 

Fly  (fli),  a.  Knowing  ;  wide  awake  ;  fully  understand- 
ing another's  meaning.     [_Slang'}  Dickens. 

Fly'bane'  (ttl'ban'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  catclifly  ot 
the  genus  Silene;  also,  a  poisonous  mushroom  (Agaricut 
muscarius) ;  fly  agaric. 

Fly'-bit'ten  (-bit't'n),  o.  Marked  by,  or  as  if  by,  the 
bite  of  flies.  Shak. 

Fly'bloW  (-bio'),  V.  i.  To  deposit  eggs  upon,  as  a 
flesh  fly  does  on  meat ;  to  cause  to  be  maggoty ;  hence,  to 
taint  or  contaminate,  as  if  with  flyblows.  Bp.  Stillingfleet, 

Fly'bloW,  re.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  eggs  or  young  lar- 
v«  deposited  by  a  flesh  fly,  or  blowfly. 

Flyblown'  (-Won'),  a.  Tainted  or  contaminated 
with  flyblows  ;  damaged  ;  foul. 

'Wherever  Jlyblown  reputations  were  assembled.    Thackeray, 

Fly'boaV  (-bof),  re.     IFly  +  boat:  cf.  D.  vlieboot.'] 

1.  (Naut.)  A  large  Dutch  coasting  vessel. 

Captain  George  Weymouth  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  th« 
northwest  with  twojlyboats.  Purchas, 

2.  A  kind  of  passenger  boat  formerly 
used  on  canals. 

Fly'-case'  (-kas'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  The 
covering  of  an  insect,  esp.  the  elytra  of 
beetles. 

Fly'catch'er  (-kSch'er).  re.  (Zo'dl.) 
One  of  numerous  species  of  birds  that 
feed  upon  insects,  which  they  take  on 
the  wing. 

ffi^^  The  true  flycatchers  of  the  Old 
World  are  Oscines,  and  belong  to  the 
family  Muscicapidx,  as  the  spotted  fly- 
catcher (Muscicapa  grisola).  The 
American  flycatchers,  or  tyrant  fly- 
catchers, are  Clamatores,  and  belong 
to  the  family  Tyrannidse,  as  the  king- 
bird, pewee,  crested  flycatcher 
(Myiarchus  crinilus),  and  the  European  Flycatcher  (Mu» 
vermilion  flycatcher    or   chu-  cicapa  grisola). 

rinche  (Pyrocephalus  rubine- 
iis).  Certain  American  fly- 
catching  warblers  of  the 
family  Sylvicolidse  are  also 
caUed  flycatchers,  as  the  Ca- 
nadian flycatcher  (Sylvania 
Canadensis),  and  the  hooded 
flycatcher  (<S.  mitrata).  See 
Tykaht  flycatchee. 

Fly'-catch'lng,  a.  (Zo'dl.) 

Having  the  habit  of  catching     Black-capped  Flycatcher 
insect?  on  the  ^^^ng.  iSylvama  pusilla).     (}f) 

Fly'er  (-er),  re.  [See  Fliee.]  1.  One  that  uses 
wings. 

2.  The  fly  of  a  flag.     See  Fly,  re.,  6. 

3.  Anything  that  is  scattered  abroad  in  great  numbers, 
as  a  theatrical  programme,  an  advertising  leaf,  etc. 

4.  (Arch.)  One  in  a  flight  of  steps  which  are  parallel 
to  each  other  (as  in  ordinary  stairs),  as  distinguished 
from  a  winder. 

5.  The  pair  of  arms  attached  to  the  spindle  of  a  spin* 
ning  frame,  over  which  the  thread  passes  to  the  bobbin ; 
—  so  called  from  their  swift  revolution.     See  Fly,  re.,  11. 

6.  The  fan  wheel  that  rotates  the  cap  of  a  windmill  as 
the  wind  veers.  Internal.  Cyc. 

7.  (Stock  Jobbing)  A  small  operation  not  involving  a 
considerable  part  of  one's  capital,  or  not  in  the  line  of 
one's  ordinary  business ;  a  venture.     [_Canf\       Bartlett. 

Fly'fish'  (-fish'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  A  California  scorpsnoid 
fish  (Sebastichthys  rtiodochloris),  having  brilhant  colors. 

Fly'-fish',  ■w.  t.  To  angle,  using  flies  for  bait.    Walton. 

Fly'ing  (fli'ing),  a.  [From  Fly,  v.  t.]  Moving  in  the 
air  with,  or  as  with,  wings  ;  moving  lightly  or  rapidly ; 
intended  for  rapid  movement. 

Flying  sirmy  (Mil.),  a  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  kept 
in  motion,  to  cover  its  own  garrisons  and  to  keep  the  en- 
emy in  continual  alarm.  Farrow.  —  Flying  artillery  (J/!7.), 
artillery  trained  to  rapid  evolutions,  —  the  men  being 
either  mounted  or  trained"  to  spring  upon  the  guns  and 
caissons  when  they  change  position.  —  Flying  bridge,  Fly- 
ing camp.    See  under  Beidge,  and  Camp.  —  Flying  buttre«»^ 
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Flyins  Fro"  (Ehacojihonts 
Reinhardtii). 


(Arch.),  a  contrivance  for  taking  ujj  tliu  fchru.,^ 
of  a  roof  or  vault  whiclican  not  be  supported 
by  ordinary  buttresses.  It  con- 
sists of  a  straiglit  bar  of  ma- 
sonry, usually  sloping,  carried 
on  an  arcli,  and  a  solid  pier  or 
buttress  sufficient  to  receive  tlie 
tlirust.  Tlie  word  is  generally 
applied  only  to  the  straight  bar 
witli  supoorting  arch.  —  Flying 
colors,  rfags  unfurled  and  wav- 
ing in  the  air ;  lience  :  To  come 
off  with  flying  colors,  to  be  vic- 
torious ;  to  succeed  thorouglily 
in  an  undertaking.  —  Flying  doe 
(Zool.),  a  young  female  kanga- 
roo. —  Flying  dragon.  (a)(Zodl.) 
See  Dkagon,   6.    (6)  A  meteor. 

See  under  Dkagon.  —  Flying 
Dutchman,  (a)  A  fabled  Dutch 
mariner  condemned  for  his 
crimes  to  sail  the  seas  till  the 
day  of  judgment,  (b)  A  spec- 
tral ship.— Flying  fish.  (Zool.) 
See  Flying  fish,  in  the  Vo- 
cabulary.—Flying  fox  (.Zoii/.), 
tlie  colugo.  —  Flying  frog 
(iToo/. ),  an  East  Indian  tree 
frog  of  tlie  genus  Rhacopho- 
rus,  liaving  very  large  and 
broadly  webbed  feet,  which 
serve  as  parachutes,  and  ena- 
ble it  to  make  very  long  leaps. 
—  Flying  gurnard  {Zool.),  a 
species  of  gurnard  of  the  ge- 
nus Cephalacanthus  or  I)ac- 
tijlopterus,  with   very  large 

Eectoral  fins,  said  to  be  able  to  fly  like  the  flying  fish, 
ut  not  for  so  great  a 
distance.    Three  species 
are  Ic  ii  o  w  n  ; 
that  of  the  At- 
lantic is  Ceph- 
alacanthus vol- 
itans.  —  Flying 
Jib   (Naiit.),  a 
sail  extended 
outside  of  the 
standing    j  i  b, 
on   the  flying-    Flying  Gurnard  (Ce;)/ia/acan(A!is  foZitons). 
jib   boom. — 

JFlylng-jib  boom  (Ifaut.),  an  extension  of  the  jib  boom.  — 
Flying  kites  {Naut.),  light  sails  carried  only  in  fine  weath- 
er. —  Flying  lemur.  (Zool.)  See  Colugo.  —  Flying  level 
(Civil  Emjin.),  a  reconnoissance  level  over  the  course 
of  a  projected  road,  canal,  etc.  —  Fljdng  lizard.  (Zool.) 
See  Dkagon,  ra.,  6.  —Flying  macliine,  an  apparatus  for 
navigating  the  air ;  a  form  of  balloon.  —  Flying  mouse 
(Zool.),  tue  opossum  mouse  (Acrobales  pygmxus),  of 
Australia.  It  has  lateral  folds  of  skin,  like  the  flying 
sciuirrels.— Flying  party  (Mil),  a  Ijody  of  soldiers  detailed 
to  hover  about  an  enemy.  —  Flying  phalanger  (Zool.),  one 
of  several  species  of  small  marsupials  of  the  genera  Pe- 
taurus  and  Belideus,  of  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  having 
lateral  folds  like  those  of  the  flying  squirrels.  The  sugar 
squirrel  (B.  sciureus),  and  the  ariel  (B.  ariel),  are  the  best 
known ;  — called  also  squirrel  petaurus  and  flyino  squir- 
rel. See  Sugar  squikrel.  —  Flying  pinion,  the  fly  of  a 
clock.  —  Flying  sap  (Mil.),  the  rapid  construction  of 
trendies  (when  the  enemy's  flre  of  case  shot  precludes 
"the  metliod  of  simple  trenching),  by  means  of  gabions 
placed  in  juxtaposition  and  filled  \vith  earth.—  Flying  shot, 
a  shot  fired  at  a  moving  object,  as  a  bird  on  the  wing.  — 
Flying  spider.  (Zool.)  See  Ballooning  spidek.  —  Flying 
spiuid  (Zool.),  an  oceanic  squid  (Omma.itrephes,  or  Stheno- 
■teuthis,  Bartraviii),  abundant  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
is  able  to  leap  out  of  tlie  water  with  such  force  tliat  it 
often  falls  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel.—  Flying  squirrel  (Zool.) 
See  Flying  squirrel,  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Flying  start, 
a  start  in  a  sailing  race  in  whicli  tlie  signal  is  given  while 
the  vessels  are  under  way,  —Flying  torch  (Mil.),  a  torch 
attached  to  a  long  staff  and  used  for  signaling  at  night. 

Fly'ing  Ilsh'  (fly'ing  fish').    {Zool.)  A  fish  which  is 
able  to  leap  from  the  water,  and  fly  a  considerable  dis- 
tance   by  means  of    its 
large  and  long   pectoral 
These  fishes  belong 
t  o     several 
species     o  f 
the    genus 
Exoccetus, 
and       are 
found    in 
the  warmer 
parts  of  all 

Flying  Fish  (Exoccetus  rdbustus)  of  the  Atlantic,  the  oceans. 
Fly'ing  squlr'rel  (skwer'rSl  or  skwTr'-).  (^Zo'ol.) 
One  of  a  group  of  squirrels, 
of  the  genera  Pteromys  and 
Sciuroplerus,  having  para- 
chute-like folds  of  skin,  ex- 
tending from  the  fore  to  the 
hind  legs,  which  enable  them 
to  make  very  long  leaps. 

11^°"  The  species  of  Pte- 
romys are  large,  with  bushy 
tails,  and  inhabit  soutliern 
Asia  and  the  East  Indies; 
those  of  Sciuropte7-us  are 
smaller,  with  flat  tails,  and  Common  Flying  Squirrel 
^habit  the  northern  parts  of  (Sciuropteriis  volucella).  (J^) 
fiurope,  Asia,  and  America. 

The  American  species  (Sciuropterus  volucella)  is  also 
called  assapan.  The  Australian  flying  squirrels,  or  fly- 
ing phalangers,  are  marsupials.  See  Flying  phalanger 
(above). 

Flyman  (flI'mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  Flymen  (-mSn).  The  driv- 
er of  a  fly,  or  light  public  carriage. 

II  Flysch  (flesh),  n.  [A  Swiss  word,  fr.  G.  fliessen  to 
flow,  melt.]  (Oeol.)  A  name  given  to  tlie  series  of  sand- 
stones and  schists  overlying  the  true  nummulitic  forma- 
tion in  the  Alps,  and  included  in  the  Eocene  Tertiary. 

Fly'speok  (fll'spSk),  n.  A  speck  or  stain  made  by 
the  excrement  of  a  fly ;  hence,  any  insignificant  dot. 


Venus's     Flytrap, 
much  reduced. 


i  spumy. 
Dryden. 
A  little 


Fly'speok  (fli'spSk),  v.  t.    To  soil  with  flyspecks. 
Fly'trap'  (fli'trap'),  n.     1.  A  trap  for  catching  flies. 
2.  {Bot.)  A  plant  (Dionsea  muscipula),  called  also  VC' 
nus's  flytrap,  the  leaves  of  wliich  are 
fringed  with  stiff  bristles,  and  fold 
togetlier  when  certain  hairs  on  their 
upper  surface  are  touched,  thus  seiz- 
ing insects  that  light  on  them.     Tlie 
insects  so  caught  are  afterwards  di- 
gested by  a  secretion  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves. 

Fnese  (fnez),  v.  i.     [AS.  fnesan, 

ge/nesan.']     To  breathe  heavily  ;  to 

snort.     [06.S.]  Chaucer. 

Fo  (fo),  n.    The  Chinese  name  of 

Buddha. 

Foal  (f  ol),  n.  [OE.  fole,  AS.  fola  ; 
akin  to  OB.G.  folo,  G.Johlen,  Goth. 
J'ula,  Icel.  foli,  Sw.J'Sle,  Gr.  ira)Ao9, 
L.  pullus  a  young  animal.  Cf.  Fil- 
ly, Poultry,  Pullet.]  {Zoiil.)  The  young  of  any  animal 
of  the  Horse  family  (Equidse) ;  a  colt ;  a  filly. 

Foal  teeth  (Zool.),  the  first  set  of  teetli  of  a  horse.  —In 
foal.  With  foal,  being  with  young ;  pregnant ;  —  said  of  a 
mare  or  she  ass. 

Foal,  V.  t.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Foaled  (fold) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Foaling.]  To  bring  forth  (a  colt) ;  —  said  of  a  mare  or 
a  she  ass. 

Foal,  V.  i.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  an  animal  of  the 
horse  kind. 
Foal'loot'  (-fSof),  n.  {Bot.)  See  Coltsfoot. 
Foam  (fom),  n.  [OE.  fam,  fom,  AS.  Jam;  akin  to 
OHG.  &  G.Jeim.']  The  white  substance,  consisting  of 
an  aggregation  of  bubbles,  which  is  formed  on  tlie  surface 
of  liquids,  or  in  the  mouth  of  an  animal,  by  violent  agita- 
tion or  fermentation ;  froth ;  spume  ;  scum  ;  as,  the  foam 
of  the  sea. 

Foam  cock,  in  steam  boilers,  a  cock  at  the  water  level, 
to  blow  ofl:'  impurities. 

Foam,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Foamed  (fomd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Foaming.]  [AS.  fseman.  See  Foam,  «.]  1.  To 
gather  foam;  to  froth;  as,  the  billows /oam. 

H&foameth,  and  gnasheth  with  his  teeth.    Mark  is.  18. 
2.  To  form  foam,  or  become  filled  with  foam  ;  —  said 
of  a  steam  boiler  when  the  water  is  unduly  agitated  and 
frothy,  as  because  of  chemical  action. 

Foam,  V.  i.  To  cause  to  foam  ;  as,  to  foam  the  goblet ; 
also  (with  out),  to  throw  out  with  rage  or  violence,  as 
foam.     "  Foaming  out  their  own  shame."  Jude  13. 

Foam'lng-ly,  adv.    With  foam*;  frothily. 
Foam'less,  a.     Having  no  foam. 
Foam'y  (-y),  a.    Covered  with  foam  ;  frothy 
Behold  how  high  the  foamy  billows  ride  I 
Fob  (fSb),  n.     [Cf.  Prov.  G.  fuppe  pocket.] 
pocket  for  a  watch. 

Fob  chain,  a  short  watch  chain  worn  with  a  watch  car- 
ried in  the  fob. 

Fob,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fobbed  (f  5bd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
ra.  Fobbing.]     [Cf.  Pop.]     1.  To  beat ;  to  maul.     [Obs.] 
2.  To  cheat ;  to  trick  ;  to  impose  on.  Shak. 

To  fob  off,  to  shift  oft  by  an  artifice ;  to  put  aside  ;  to 
delude  with  a  trick.    "  A  conspiracy  of  bishops  could 
prostrate  and  fob  off  the  right  of  the  people."        Milton. 
Fo'cal  (fo'kal),  a.     [Cf.  F.  focal.     See  Focus.]    Be- 
longing to,  or  concerning,  a  focus  ;  as,  a,  focal  point. 

Focal  distance,  or  length,  of  a  lens  or  mirror  (Opt.),  the 
distance  of  the  focus  from  the  surface  of  the  lens  or  mir- 
ror, or  more  exactly,  in  the  case  of  a  lens,  from  its  optical 
center.  —  Focal  distance  of  a  telescope,  the  distance  of  the 
image  of  an  object  from  the  object  glass. 

Fo'oal-i-za'tion  (-T-za'shtin),  n.  The  act  of  focalizing 
or  bringing  to  a  focus,  or  the  state  of  being  focahzed. 

Fo'cal-ize  (fo'kal-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Focalized 
(-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Focalizing  (-i'zing).]  To  bring  to 
a  focus  ;  to  focus ;  to  concentrate. 

Light  \&  focalized  in  the  eye,  sound  in  the  ear.    Dc  Quincey. 
Foc'il-late  (fos'tl-lat  or  fo'sTl-),  v.  t.     [L.  focillatus, 
p. -p.  oi  focillare.']     To  nourish.     [Obs.']  Blount. 

Foc'il-la'tion  (-la'shiin),  n.  Comfort ;  support.  [Obs.'] 
Fo-cim'e-ter   (fo-sTm'e-ter),   n.      [Focus  -f  -meter.] 
(Photog.)  An  assisting  instrument  for  focusing  an  object 
in  or  before  a  camera.  Knight. 

Fo'cus  (fo'kiis),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Focuses  (-5z),  L.  Foci  (-si). 
[L.  focus  hearth,  fireplace  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  bake.  Cf. 
Curfew,  Fuel,  Fusil  the  firearm.]  1.  {Opt.)  A  point  in 
which  the  rays  of  light  meet,  after  being  reflected  or  re- 
fracted, and  at  which  the  image  is  formed ;  as,  the  focus 
of  a  lens  or  mirror. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  point  so  related  to  a  conic  section  and  a 
certain  straight  line  called  the  directrix  that  the  ratio  of 
the  distance  between 
any  point  of  the  curve  o 
and  the  focus  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  same  point 
from  the  directrix  is 
constant. 

(5^^  Thus,  in  the  el- 
lipse FGHKLM,  A  is 
the  focus  and  CD  the  di- 
rectrix, when  the  ratios 

FA  :  FE,  GA  :  GD,  MA  :  MC,  etc.,  are  all  equal, 
the  hyperbola,  A  is  the  focus  and  CD  the 
directrix  when  the 
ratio  HA  :  HK  is  con- 
stant for  all  points 
of  the  curve ;  and  in 
the  parabola,  A  is  the 
focus  and  CD  the  di- 
rectrix wlien  the  ra- 
tio BA  t  BC  is  con- 
stant. In  the  ellipse 
this  ratio  is  less  than 
unity,  in  the  parab- 
ola e(iual    to   unity, 


A  B    Foci  o£  an  Ellipse. 


So  in 


A  Ji    Foci  of 
Hyperbola. 


A    Focus   of 
Parabola. 


and  in  the  hyperbola  greater  than  unity.  The  ellipse  and 
hyperbola  have  eaclitwo  foci,  and  two  corresponding  di- 
rectrixes,  and  the  parabola  has  one  focus  and  one  directrix. 

In  the  elUpse  the  sum  of  the  two  lines  from  any  point 
of  the  curve  to  the  two  foci  is  constant :  that  is :  AG  + 
GB  =  AH  +  HB ;  and  in  the  hyperbola  the  difference  of 
the  correspondmg  lines  is  constant.  The  diameter  which 
passes  througli  the  foci  of  the  ellipse  is  the  major  axis. 
The  diameter  which  being  produced  passes  througli  the 
foci  of  the  hyperbola  is  the  transverse  axis.  Tlio  middle 
point  of  the  major  or  the  transverse  axis  is  the  center  of 
the  curve.  Certain  other  curves,  as  the  lemniscate  and 
the  Cartesian  ovals,  have  points  called  foci,  possessing 
properties  similar  to  those  of  the  foci  of  conic  sections. 

In  an  ellipse,  rays  of  light  coming  from  one  focus,  and 
reflected  from  the  curve,  proceed  in  lines  directed  to- 
ward tiie  other;  in  an  hyperbola,  in  lines  directed /70m 
the  other ;  in  a  parabola,  rays  from  tlie  focus,  after  re- 
flection at  the  curve,  proceed  in  lines  parallel  to  the  axis. 
Thus  rays  from  A  in  the  ellipse  are  reflected  to  B ;  rays 
from  A  in  the  hyperbola  are  reflected  toward  L  and  M 
away  from  B. 

3.  A  central  point ;  a  point  of  concentration. 

Aplanatic  focus.    (Oj}t.)  See  under  Aplahatic.  —  Conju- 

tate  focus  (Opt.),  the  focus  for  rays  whicli  have  a  sensible 
ivergeuce,  as  from  a  near  object ;  —  so  called  because 
the  positions  of  the  object  and  its  image  are  interchange- 
able.—Focus  tube  (Phys.),  a  vacuum  tube  for  Rontgen 
rays  in  which  the  cathode  rays  are  focused  upon  the  anti- 
cathode,  for  intensifying  the  effect.  —  Principal,  or  Solar, 
focus  ( Opt.),  the  focus  for  parallel  rays. 

Fo'cus  (fo'kQs),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Focused  (fo'kiist) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Focusing.]  To  bring  to  a  focus  ;  to  fo- 
calize ;  as,  to  focus  a  camera.  E.  Hunt. 

Fod'der  (fod'der),  n.  [See  1st  Pother.]  A  weight  by 
which  lead  and  some  other  metals  were  formerly  sold,  in 
England,  varying  from  19J  to  24  cwt.  ;  a  fotlier.     [Obs.'] 

Fod'der,  n.  [AS.  fodder,  foddor,  fodder  (also  sheath, 
case),  fr.  foda  food  ;  akin  to  D.  voeder,  OHG.  fuotar,  G. 
futter,  Icel.foSr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  foder.  V75.  See  Food, 
and  cf.  Forage;  Fur.]  That  which  is  fed  out  to  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  as  hay,  cornstalks,  vegetables,  etc. 

Fod'der,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Foddered  (-derd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Foddering.]  To  feed,  as  cattle,  with  dry  food, 
or  cut  grass,  etc.  ;  to  furnish  with  hay,  straw,  oats,  etc. 

Fod'der-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  fodders  cattle. 

Fo'dl-ent  (f o'di-ent),  a.  [L.  fodiens,  p.  pr.  of  fodere 
to  dig.]     Fitted  for,  or  pertaining  to,  digging. 

Fo'm-ent,  n.     {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Fodientia. 

II  Fo'di-en'tl-a  (-Sn'shi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  fodiens, 
p.  pr.,  digging.]  {Zool.)  A  group  of  African  edentates 
including  the  aard-vark. 

Foe  (fo),  n.  [OE.  fo,  fa,  AS.  fah  hostile ;  prob.  akin 
to  E.  fiend.    V81.     See  Fiend,  and  cf.  Feud  a  quarrel.] 

1.  One  who  entertains  personal  enmity,  hatred,  grudge, 
or  malice,  against  another ;  an  enemy. 

A  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his  own  household.   Matt.  x.  36. 

2.  An  enemy  in  war  ;  a  hostile  army. 

3.  One  who  opposes  on  principle ;  an  opponent ;  an 
adversary ;  an  ill-wisher ;  as,  a  foe  to  religion. 

A  foe  to  received  doctrines.  /.  Waits. 

Foe,  v.  i.     To  treat  as_an  enemy.     [Obs.]         Spenser. 

Foe'hOOd  (fo'hSSd),  n.    Enmity.  Bp.  Bedell. 

Foe'man  (fo'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Foemen  (-men).    [A&.fah- 

man.]    An  enemy  in  war. 

And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

PoB'tal  (fe'tal),  a.    Same  as  Fetal. 

FOB-ta'tion  (fe-ta'shi3n),  n.    Same  as  Fetation. 

Foe'ti-clde  (fe'tt-sld),  n.    Same  as  Feticide. 

FOB'tor  (fe'tor),  n.    Same  as  Fetor. 

Foe'tus  (-tus),  n.     Same  as  Fetus. 

Fog  (fog),  n.  [Cf.  Scot,  fog,  fouge,  moss,  foggage 
rank  grass,  IAj.  fogagium,  'Vf.ffwg  dry  grass.]  (Agric.) 
(a)  A  second  growth  of  grass ;  aftergrass,  (i)  Dead  or 
decaying  grass  remaining  on  land  through  tlie  winter ;  — 
called  also  foggage.  [Pt-ov.  Eng.]  Halliwell.  Sometimes 
called,  in  New  England,  old  tore.  In  Scotland, /05'  is  a 
general  name  for  moss. 

Fog,  f .  i.  {Agric.)  To  pasture  cattle  on  the  fog,  or 
aftergrass,  of ;  to  eat  off  the  fog  from. 

Fog,  V.  i.  [Etyniol.  uncertain.]  To  practice  in  a 
small  or  mean  way  ;  to  pettifog.     [Obs.] 

Where  wouldst  thou  fog  to  get  a  fee  ?  Dryden. 

Fog,  n.  [Dan.  snee/o<7  snow  falling  thick,  drift  of 
snow,  driving  snow,  cf.  Icel.  fol;  spray,  snowdrift,  fjUk 
snowstorm,  fjuka  to  drift.]  1.  Watery  vapor  condensed 
in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  atmosphere  and  disturbing  its 
transparency.  It  differs  from  cloud  only  in  being  near 
the  ground,  and  from  mist  in  not  approaching  so  nearly 
to  fine  rain.    See  Cloud. 

2.  A  state  of  mental  confusion. 

Fog  alarm.  Fog  bell.  Fog  horn,  etc.,  a  bell,  horn,  whistle, 
or  other  contrivance  that  sounds  an  alarm,  often  auto- 
matically, near  places  of  danger  where  visible  signals 
would  be  hidden  in  thick  weatlier.  —  Fog  bank,  a  mass  of 
fog  resting  upon  the  sea,  and  resembling  distant  land. 
—  Fog  ring,  a  bank  of  fog  arranged  in  a  circular  form,  — 
often  seen  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Fog,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fogged  (fogd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Fogging  (-ging).]  "To  envelop,  as  with  fog  ;  to  befog; 
to  overcast ;  to  darken ;  to  obscure. 

Fog,  V.  i.  (Photog.)  To  show  indistinctly  or  become 
indistinct,  as  the  picture  on  a  negative  sometimes  does 
in  the  process  of  development. 

Foge  (foj),  n.  The  Cornish  name  for  a  forge  used  for 
smelting  tin.  liaymond. 

Fo'gey  (fo'gj),  n.    See  Fogy. 

Fog'gage  (fSg'giij  ;  48),  n.     {Agric.)  See  1st  Poo. 

Fog'ger  (-gor),  n.  One  who  fogs ;  a  pettifogger.  [Obs.] 
A  beggarly  fogger.     Terence  in  Enrjli.tl:  (H>U). 

Fog'gl-ly  (-gl-lj'),  adv.  In  a  foggy  manner;  ob- 
scurely. Johnson. 

Fog'gl-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  foggy.    Johnson. 

Fog'gy  (-gj^),  a.  [Compar.  Foggier  (-gT-er) ;  superl. 
Foggiest.]     [From  4th  Fog.]      1.  Filled  or  abounding 
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as,  a  foggy  at- 

Shak. 


with  fog,  or  watery  exhalations ;  misty 
mosphere ;  nfoggyvaoTamg. 

2.  Beclouded;  dull;  obscure;  as, /off  </!/ ideas. 

Your  coarse,  fogrjn,  drowsy  conceit.       Hayward, 

Fo'gie  (fo'gy),  n.    See  Foqy. 

Fogless  (fog'les),  a.    Without  fog  ;  clear.        Kajie. 

Fo'gy  (fo'gy),  n. ;  pi.  Fogies  (-giz).  A  dull  old  fel- 
low ;  a  person  behind  the  times,  over-conservative,  or 
slow ;  —  usually  preceded  by  old.  [Written  also  /ogie 
and  fogey.}    [Colloq.} 

Notorious  old  bore  i  regular  old  fogj/.      Thackeray. 

t^='  The  word  is  said  to  be  connected  with  the  German 
mat,  a  guard  or  protector.  By  others  it  is  regarded  as  a 
diminutive  of  folk  (of .  D.  rolkje).  It  is  defined  by  Jamie- 
son,  ui  his  Scottish  Dictionary,  as  "  an  invalid  or  garrison 
soldier,"  and  is  applied  to  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  at  Dublin,  which  is  called  the  Fogies'  Hospital. 
In  the  fixed  habits  of  such  persons  we  see  the  origin  of 
the  present  use  of  the  term.  Sir  r .  Mead. 

Fo'gy-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  principles  and  conduct  of 
a  fogy.     [CoUoq.'] 

Foh  (fo),  interj.  [Cf.  PAnoH.]  An  exclamation  of 
abhorrence  or  contempt ;  poh  ;  fie.  Shah. 

Fo'hist  (fo'hist),  n.     A  Buddhist  priest.     See  Fo. 

Foi'ble  (foi'b'l),  a.  [OF.  foible.  See  Feeble.]  Weak ; 
feeble.     [06s.]  Lord  Herbert. 

Foiljle  (foi'b'l),  n.  1.  A  moral  weakness  ;  a  failing  ; 
a  weak  point ;  a  fraUty. 

A  disposition  radically  noble  and  generous,  clouded  and  over- 
shadowed by  Buperflcial  foibles.  Dc  Qiiincci/. 

2.  The  half  of  a  sword  blade  or  foil  blade  nearest  the 
point ;  — opposed  to  forte.     [Written  also  faible.J 

Syn.  —  Fault ;  imperfection  ;  failing ;  weakness ;  in- 
firmity; frailty;  defect.    See  Fault. 

Foil  (foil),  V.  I.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Foiled  (foild) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  FoiLius.]  [F.  folder  to  tread  or  trample  under 
one's  feet,  to  press,  oppress.  See  Full,  v.  A]  1.  To 
tread  under  foot ;  to  trample. 

King  Richard  .  .  .  caused  the  ensigns  of  Leopold  to  be  pulled 
down  and  foiled  under  foot.  Knolles. 

Whom  he  did  all  to  pieces  breake  and  foyle. 
In  filthy  durt,  and  left  so  in  the  loathely  soyle.   Spenser. 

2.  To  render  (an  effort  or  attempt)  vain  or  nugatory  ; 
to  baffle ;  to  outwit ;  to  balk ;  to  frustrate  ;  to  defeat. 

And  by  a  mortal  man  at  length  am  foiled.      Dryden. 
Her  long  locks  that  foil  the  painter's  power.     Byron. 

3.  To  blunt ;  to  duU  ;  to  spoil ;  as,  to  foil  the  scent  in 
a  chase.  Addison. 

Foil,  i-.  <.    [See  6th  File.]    To  defile ;  to  soil.    [06«.] 
Foil,  n.     1.  Failure  of  success  when  on  the  point  of 
attainment ;  defeat ;  frustration  ;  miscarriage.     Milton. 
Nor  e'er  was  fate  so  near  a  foil.  Dryden. 

2.  A  blunt  weapon  used  in  fencing,  resembling  a  small- 
sword in  the  main,  but  usu-  <H)    _ 
ally  lighter  and   having  a.*"                                '    If"^ 
button  at  the  point.                                   Foil. 

Blunt  as  the  fencer's/o!&,  which  hit,  but  hurt  not.    Shak. 


Isocratcs  contended  with  a  foil  against  Demosthenes  with  a 
sword.  Milford. 

3.  The  track  or  trail  of  an  animal. 
To  mn  a  foil,  to  lead  astray ;  to  puzzle ;  —  alluding  to 

the  haliits  of  some  animals  of  running  back  over  the 
same  track  to  mislead  their  pursuers.  Brewer. 

Foil,  n.  [OE.  foil  leaf,  OF.  foil,  full,  fueil,  foille, 
Jueille ,  F.  feuille,  it.  L.  folium,  pi.  folia  ;  akin  to  Gr. 
^vAAoi',  and  perh.  to  E.  blade.     Cf.   Follage,   Folio.] 

1,  A  leaf  or  very  thin  sheet  of  metal ;  as,  brass  foil ; 
tin  foil ;  gold  foil. 

2.  (Jewelry)  A  thin  leaf  of  sheet  copper  silvered  and 
burnished,  and  afterwards  coated  with  transparent  col- 
ors mixed  with  isinglass ;  —  employed  by  jewelers  to  give 
color  or  brilliancy  to  pastes  and  inferior  stones.         TJre. 

3-  Anything  that  serves  by  contrast  of  color  or  quality 
to  adorn  or  set  off  another  thing  to  advantage. 
As  she  a  black  silk  cap  on  him  began 
To  set,  for/o/7  of  his  milk-white  to  serve.    Sir  F.  Sidney. 
Hector  has  a  foil  to  set  him  oif.  Broome. 

4.  A  thin  coat  of  tin,  with  quicksilver,  laid  on  the 
back  of  a  looking-glass,  to  cause  reflection. 

5.  {Arch.)  The  space  between  the  cusps  in  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture ;  a  rounded 
or  leaflike  ornament, 
in  windows,  niches,  etc. 
A  group  of  foils  is 
called  trefoil,  quatre- 
foil,  quinquefoil,  etc., 
according  to  the  number  of  arcs  of  which  it  is  composed. 

roil  stone,  an  imitation  of  a  jewel  or  precious  stone. 

Foil'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  foiled. 

Foil'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  foils  or  frustrates.  Johnson. 

Foil'ing,  ».     (Arch.)  A.toi\.  Simmonds. 

Foil'ing,  n.  \_Gf. 'P.  foulees.  See  1st  Foil.]  (Hunting) 
The  track  of  game  (as  deer)  in  the  grass. 

Foin  (foin),  m.  [F. /oume  a  marten.]  1.  (.Z'ooZ.)  The 
beech  marten  (Musiela  foina).     See  Maeten. 

2.  A  kind  of  fur,  black  at  the  top  on  a  whitish  ground, 
taken  from  the  ferret  or  weasel  of  the  same  name.  [06s.] 

He  came  to  the  stake  in  a  fair  black  gown  furred  and  faced 
with  foins.  Fuller. 

Foin,  V.  i.  [OE.  foinen,  foignen ;  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin ;  cf.  dial.  F.  fouiner  to  push  for  eels  with  a  spear, 
fr.  F.  fouine  an  eelspear,  perh.  fr.  L.  fodere  to  dig, 
thrust.]  To  thrust  with  a  sword  or  spear ;  to  lunge. 
[06s.] 

He  stroke,  he  soused,  "hefoynd,  he  hewed,  he  lashed.   Spenser. 
They  lash,  they /om,  they  pass,  they  strive  to  bore 
Their  corselets,  and  the  thinnest  parts  explore.         Dryden. 

Foin,  V.  t.    To  prick ;  to  sting.     [06s.]  Huloet. 

Foin,  re.     A  pass  in  fencing  ;  a  lunge.     [06s.]     Shak. 
Foin'er-y  (-er-j^),  n.     Thrusting  with  the  foil;  fen- 
cing with  the  use  of  the  point,  as  distinguished  from 
broadsword  play.     [06s.]  Marston. 


Foils  (.Arch.-). 


Poln'lng-ly    (foin'Tng-lj^),    adv.      With   a   push   or 

thrust.     [_0bs.1 

Foi'son  (f oi'z'n),  re.   [F.  foison,  f r.  L.  fudo  a  pouring, 
effusion.    See  Fusion.]    Kich  harvest ;  plenty ;  abun- 
dance.    [Archaic"]  Lowell. 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foison.  Shak. 

Foist  (foist),  n.  [OF.  fuste  stick,  boat,  fr.  L.  fustis 
cudgel.  Cf.  1st  Fust.]  A  hght  and  fast-sailing  ship. 
[06s.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Foist,  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Foisted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
FoisTiKG.]  [Cf.  OD.  vysten  to  fizzle,  D.  veesten,  "E.  fizz, 
filchet,  builds/.]  To  insert  surreptitiously,  wrongfully, 
or  without  warrant ;  to  interpolate  ;  to  pass  off  (some- 
thing spurious  or  counterfeit)  as  genuine,  true,  or  wor- 
thy ;  —  usually  followed  by  in. 

Lest  negligence  or  partiality  might  admit  or  foist  in  abuses 
and  corruption.  R.  Careiv. 

When  a  scripture  has  been  corrupted  ...  by  a  supposititious 
foisting  of  some  words  in.  South. 

Foist,  re.     1.  A  foister  ;  a  sharper.  [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  trick  or  fraud  ;  a  swindle.     [06s.]       B.  Jonson. 

Foist'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  foists  something  surrepti- 
tiously ;  a  falsifier.  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Foist'ied  (-Tdl,  a.     [See  2d  Fust.]    Fusty.     [06s.] 

Foist'i-ness  (-i-n§s),  n.  Fustiness ;  mustiness.  [06s.] 

Foist'y  (-y),  a.     Fusty ;  musty.     \_Obs.']        Johnson. 

Fold  (fold),  11.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Folded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Folding.]  [OE.  f olden,  f alien,  AS.  fealdan ;  akin 
to  OHG.  faltan,  faldan,  G.  fallen,  Icel.  falda,  Dan. 
folde,  Sw.  fulla,  Goth,  falpan,  cf.  Gr.  Si-nkamo^  two- 
fold, Skr.  puia  a  fold.  Cf.  Fauteuil.]  1.  To  lap  or  lay 
in  plaits  or  folds ;  to  lay  one  part  over  another  part  of  ; 
to  double ;  as,  to  fold  cloth ;  to  fold  a  letter. 

As  a  vesture  shalt  thou/oW  them  up.       Heb.  i.  12. 

2.  To  double  or  lay  together,  as  the  arms  or  the 
hands ;  as,  he  folds  his  arms  in  despair. 

3.  To  inclose  within  folds  or  plaitings ;  to  envelop ;  to 
infold ;  to  clasp  ;  to  embrace. 

A  face/oWed  in  sorrow.  J.  Webster. 

We  will  descend  and/oW  him  in  our  arms.        Shak. 

4.  To  cover  or  wrap  up  ;  to  conceal. 

Not  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  coined  excuses.       Shak. 
Fold,  V.  i.    To  become  folded,  plaited,  or  doubled ;  to 
close  over  another  of  the  same  kind ;  to  double  together ; 
as,  the  leaves  of  the  door  fold.  1  Kings  vi.  34. 

Fold,  n.  [From  Fold,  v.  In  sense  2  AS.  -feald, 
akin  to  fealdan  to  fold.]  1.  A  doubling,  esp.  of  any 
flexible  substance ;  a  part  laid  over  on  another  part ;  a 
plait ;  a  plication. 

Mummies  . . .  shrouded  in  a  number  oi  folds  of  Unen.    Bacon. 
Folds  are  most  common  in  the  rocks  of  mountainous  regions. 

J.  D.  Dana. 

2.  Times  or  repetitions  ;  —  used  with  numerals,  chiefly 
in  composition,  to  denote  multiplication  or  increase  in  a 
geometrical  ratio,  the  doubling,  tripling,  etc.,  of  any- 
thing ;  as,  ionrfold,  four  times,  increased  in  a  quadruple 
ratio,  multiplied  by  four. 

3.  That  which  is  folded  together,  or  which  infolds  or 
envelops ;  embrace. 

Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous/o?c?.    Shak. 
Fold  net,  a  kind  of  net  used  in  catching  birds. 
Fold,  re.     [OE.  fold,  fold,  AS.  fold,  falod.}    1.  An 
inclosure  for  sheep  ;  a  sheep  pen. 

Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold.      Milton. 

2.  A  flock  of  sheep ;  figuratively,  the  Church  or  a 
church  ;  as,  Christ's /oW. 

There  shall  be  onefold  and  one  shepherd.    John  x.  16. 
The  very  whitest  lamb  in  all  ray  fold.       Tennyson. 

3.  A  boundary  ;  a  limit.     [06s.]  Creech. 
Fold  yard,  an  inclosure  for  sheep  or  cattle. 
Fold,  V.  i.     To  confine  in  a  fold,  as  sheep. 
Fold,  V.  i.     To  confine  sheep  in  a  fold.     [iJ.] 

The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd/oZd.  Milton. 

Fold'age  (fold'aj ;  48),  re.  [See  Fold  inclosure,  Fal- 
dage.]     (0.  Eng.  Law)  See  Faldage. 

Fold'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  folds ; 
esp.,  a  flat,  knifelike  instrument  used  for  folding  paper. 

Fol'de-rol' (f ol'de-rol'),  re.     Nonsense.     [Colloq.'] 

Fold'ing  (fold'Tng),  re.  1.  The  act  of  making  a  fold 
or  folds  ;  also,  a  fold ;  a  doubling  ;  a  plication. 

The  lovrer  foldings  of  the  vest.  Addison. 

2.  (Agric.)  The  keeping  of  sheep  in  inclosures  on  ara^ 
ble  land,  etc. 


Folding  boat,  a  portable  boat  made  by  stretching  canvas, 
etc.,  over  jointed  framework,  used  in  campaigning,  and 
by  tourists,  etc.  Ham.  Nav.  Encye.  —  Folding  chair,  a  chair 
which  may  be  shut  up  compactly  for  carriage  or  stow- 
age ;  a  camp  chair.  —  Folding  door,  one  of  two  or  more 
doors  filling  a  single  opening  and  hung  upon  hinges. 

Foldless,  a.    Having  no  fold.  3Iilman. 

Fo'li-a'ceous  (f o'lT-a'shtis),  a.  [L.  foliaceus,  ir.  folium 
leaf.]  1.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to,  or  having  the  texture  or 
nature  of,  a  leaf  ;  having  leaves  intermixed  with  flow- 
ers ;  as,  afoliaceous  spike. 

2.  (Min.)  Consisting  of  leaves  or  thin  laminae  ;  having 
the  form  of  a  leaf  or  plate ;  as,  foliaceous  spar. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  Leaflike  in  form  or  mode  of  growth  ;  as,  a 
foliaceous  coral. 

Fo'li-age  (fo'lT-aj ;  48),  n.  [OF.  foillage,  fueillage,  F. 
feuillage,  fr.  OF.  foille,  fueille,  fueil,  F.  feuille,  leaf, 
L.  folium.      See  3d  Foil,  and  cf.  Foliation,  Filemot.] 

1.  Leaves,  collectively,  as  produced  or  arranged  by  na- 
ture ;  leafage  ;  as,  a  tree  or  forest  of  beautiful  foliage. 

2.  A  cluster  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  branches ;  espe- 
cially, the  representation  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  branches, 
in  architecture,  intended  to  ornament  and  enrich  capi- 
tals, friezes,  pediments,  etc. 

Foliage  plant  (Bot.),  any  plant  cultivated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  leaves,  as  many  kinds  of  Begonia  and  Coleus. 


FOLK 

Fo'li-age  (fo'lT-Sj ;  48),  V.  t.  To  adorn  with  foliage  or 
the  imitation  of  foliage ;  to  form  into  the  representation 
of  leaves.     [iJ.]  Drummond. 

Fo'li-aged  (-Sjd ;  48),  a.  Furnished  with  foUage ; 
leaved  ;  as,  the  variously /oZioffefZ  mulberry. 

Fo'li-ar  (-er),  a.  (Bot.)  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining 
to,  leaves  ;  as,  foliar  appendages. 

Foliar  gap  (Bot.),  an  opening  in  the  fibrovascular  sys- 
tem of  a  stem  at  the  point  of  origin  of  a  leaf.  —  Foliar 
trace  (Bot.),  a  particular  fibrovascular' bundle  passing 
down  into  the  stem  from  a  leaf. 

Fo'li-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  foliatus  leaved,  leafy,  fr.  fo- 
lium leai.  See  Foliage.]  (i?o<. )  Furnished  vrith  leaves ; 
leafy  ;  as,  a  foliate  stalk. 

Foliate  curve.    (Geom.)  Same  as  Folium. 

Fo'li-ate  (-at),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Foliated  (-a'tSd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  11.  FoLLATiNG  (-a'ting).]  1.  To  beat  into  a 
leaf,  or  thin  plate.  Bacon. 

2.  To  spread  over  with  a  thin  coat  of  tin  and  quick- 
silver ;  as,  to  foliate  a  looking-glass. 

Fo'li-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.  1.  Having  leaves,  or  leaflike 
projections  ;  as,  a,  foliated  shell. 

2.  (Arch.)  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  foils  ;  as,  a  fo- 
liated arch. 

3.  (Min.)  Characterized  by  being  separable  into  thin 
plates  or  folia;  as,  grapliite  has  afolvded  structure. 

4.  (Geol.)  Laminated,  but  restricted  to  the  variety  of 
laminated  structure  found  in  crystaUine  schist,  as  mica 
schist,  etc.;  schistose. 

5.  Spread  over  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  quicksilver. 

Foliated  tellurium.    (Min.)  See  Nagyagite. 
Fo'li-a'tion  (-a'shiln),  re.     [Cf.  F.  foliation.^     1.  The 
process  of  forming  into  a  leaf  or  leaves. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  the  young  leaves  are  disposed 
within  the  bud. 

The  . .  .  foliation  must  be  in  relation  to  the  stem.    De  Quincey. 

3.  The  act  of  beating  a  metal  into  a  thin  plate,  leaf, 
foil,  or  lamina. 

4.  The  act  of  coating  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  foil  and 
quicksilver,  as  in  making  looking-glasses. 

5.  i^Arch.)  The  enrichment  of  an  opening  by  means  of: 
foils,    arranged    in    trefoils, 
quatrefoils,  etc. ;  also,  one  of 
the  ornaments.  See  Traceet. 

6.  (Geol.)  The  property, 
possessed  by  some  crystal- 
line rocks,  of  dividing  into 
plates  or  slabs,  which  is  due 
to  the  cleavage  structure  of 
one  of  the  constituents,  as 
mica  or  hornblende.  It  may 
sometimes  include  slaty 
structure  or  cleavage,  though 
the  latter  is  usually  inde- 
pendent of  any  mineral  con- 
stituent, and  transverse  to 
the  bedding,  it  having  been 
produced  by  pressure. 

Fo'li-a-ture  (fo'lT-a^tur ;  135),  re.  [L.  foliatura  foli- 
age.]    1.  Foliage  ;  leafage.     [06s.]  Shuckford. 

2.  The  state  of  being  beaten  into  foil.  Johnson. 

Foli-er  (-er),  re.     Goldsmith's  foil.     [iJ.]  Sprat. 

Fo-lif'er-OUS  (fo-llf 'er-fis),  a.  [L.  folium  leaf  +  -/er- 
ous :  cf.  F.  foliifere.']    Producing  leaves.    [Written  also 

foliifGTO'U.S  T 

Fol'i-ly  (fSl'i-ly),  a.    Foolishly.     [Obs.]        Chaucer. 

Fol'io  (fol'yo  or  fo'lT-o  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  Folios  (-yoz  or 
-oz).  [Ablative  of  L.  folium  leaf.  See  4th  Foil.]  1.  A 
leaf  of  a  book  or  manuscript, 

2.  A  sheet  of  paper  once  folded. 

3.  A  book  made  of  sheets  of  paper  each  folded  once 
(four  pages  to  the  sheet) ;  hence,  a  book  of  the  largest 
kind.     See  Note  under  Papek. 

4.  (Print.)  The  page  number.  The  even  folios  are  on 
the  left-hand  pages  and  the  odd  folios  on  the  right-hand. 

5.  A  page  of  a  book ;  (Bookkeeping)  a  page  in  an  ac- 
count book ;  sometimes,  two  opposite  pages  bearing  the 
same  serial  number. 

6.  (Law)  A  leaf  containing  a  certain  number  of  words; 
hence,  a  certain  number  of  words  in  a  writing,  as  in  Eng- 
land, in  law  proceedings,  72,  and  in  chancery,  90 ;  in  New 
York,  100  words. 

Folio   po3t,  a  flat  writing  paper,  usually  17  by  24  inches. 

Fol'io,  V.  t.  To  put  a  serial  number  on  each  folio  or 
page  of  (a  book) ;  to  page. 

Fol'io,  a.  Formed  of  sheets  each  folded  once,  making- 
two  leaves,  or  four  pages;  as,  a  folio  volume.  See  Folio, 
re.,  3. 

Fo1i-0-late  (fo1T-o-lat),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  leaf- 
lets ;  —  used  in  composition  ;  as,  hi-foliolate.  Gray. 

Fo'li-Ole  (-51),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  folium  leaf  :  cf.  F.  fo- 
liole.']  (Bot.)  One  of  the  distinct  parts  of  a  compound 
leaf ;  a  leaflet. 

Fo'U-O-mort'  (fo'lT-6-mSrt'),  a.    See  Feuillemoet. 

Fo'li-ose'  (fo1i-os'),  a.  [L.  foliosus,  fr.  folium  leaf.]. 
(Bot. )  Having  many  leaves  ;  leafy. 

Fo'li-os'i-ty  (-os'T-ty),  re.  The  ponderousness  or  bulk 
of  a  folio  ;  voluniinousness.     [iJ.]  De  Quincey. 

Fo'li-ous  (fo'lT-us),  a.  [See  Foliose.]  1.  Like  a 
leaf  ;  thin  ;  unsubstantial.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  (Bot.)  Foliose.     [iJ.] 

Fo'li-lim  (-iim),  re.  ;  pi.  E.  Foliums  (-umz),  L.  Folia 
(-a).     [L.,  a  leaf.]     1.  A  leaf,  esp.  a  thin  leaf  or  plate. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  curve  of  the  third  order,  consisting  of 
two  infinite  branches,  which  have  a  common  asymptote. 
The  curve  has  a  double  point,  and  a  leaf-shaped  loop; 
whence  the  name.     Its  equation  is  x^  -\-ij^=^  axy. 

Folk  (fok).  Folks  (foks),  re.  collect.  &pl.  [AS.  folc; 
akin  to  D.  volk,  OS.  &  OHG.  folk,  G.  volk,  Icel.  folk, 
Sw.  &  Dan.  folk,  Lith.  pulkas  crowd,  and  perh.  to  E. 
follow.']      1.  (Eng.  Hist.)  In  Anglo-Saxon  times,  the 


Foliations  (Arch.). 


ale,  senate,  c4re,   am,   arm,   ask,  final,   3,^  i    ^^^^i   e'^ent,   end,   fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   HI ;    old,   obey,   drb,   ddd ; 
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people  of  a  group  ot  townships  or  villages ;  a  community ; 

a  tribe.     [06^.] 

The  organization  of  each  folk^  as  such,  sprang  mainly  from 
war.  J.  R.  Green, 

2.  People  in  general,  or  a  separate  class  of  people ;  — 
generally  used  in  the  plural  form,  and  often  with  a  qual- 
ifying adjective  ;  as,  the  old/otts;  poor /oZfo.    'iColloq.'} 

In  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  fire 

With  good  oldybZi's,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales.     Shak, 

3.  The  persons  of  one's  own  famUy ;  as,  our  folks  are 
all  well.     [Colloq.  New  Eng.']  Bartlett. 

Folk  song,  one  of  a  class  of  songs  long  popular  with  the 
common  people.  —  Folk  speech,  the  speech  of  the  common 
people,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  educated  class. 

Folk'land'  (fok'lSnd'),  n.  [AS.  folcland.}  (0.  Eng. 
Law)  Land  held  in  viUenage,  being  distributed  among 
the  folk,  or  people,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  resumed  at  his  discretion.  Not  being  held 
by  any  assurance  in  writing,  it  was  opposed  to  JooA'land 
or  charter  land,  which  was  held  by  deed.     Mozley  &  W. 

Folk'loro'  (-lor'),  «.,  or  Folk'  lore'.  Tales,  legends, 
or  superstitions  long  current  among  the  people.    Trench. 

Folk'mote'  (-mot'),  n.     [AS.  folcmut  folk  meeting.] 

An  assembly  of  the  people ;  esp.  {Sax.  Law),  a  general 

assembly  of  the  people  to  consider  and  order  matters  of 

the  commonwealth  ;  also,  a  local  court.     \_Hist.'\ 

To  \v\\\c\ifolkmote  they  all  with  one  consent 

Agreed  to  travel.  Spenser. 

Folk'mot'er  (-mot'er),  n.  One  who  takes  part  in  a 
folkmote,  or  local  court.     [06.S.]  Milton. 

Folll-ole  (fol'li-k'l),  n.  [L.  folliculus  a  small  bag, 
husk,  pod,  dim.  of  follis  bellows,  an 
inflated  ball,  a  leathern  money  bag, 
perh.  akin  to  E.  bellows :  cf.  F.  folli- 
eule.  Cf.  2d  Fool.]  1.  {Bot.)  A 
simple  podlike  pericarp  which  con- 
tains several  seeds  and  opens  along, 
the  inner  or  ventral  suture,  as  in  the  Follicle  (Bot  1 
peony,  larkspur,  and  milkweed.  ''' 

2.  (Anat.)  (a)  A  small  cavity,  tubular  depression,  or 
sac  ;  as,  a  hair  follicle.  (6)  A  simple  gland  or  glandular 
cavity ;  a  crypt,  (c)  A  small  mass  of  adenoid  tissue ; 
as,  a  lymphatic /oHide. 

Fol-llc'U-lar  (fbl-lTk'ii-ler),  a.  1.  Like,  pertaining  to, 
or  consisting  of,  a  follicle  or  follicles. 

2.  {Med.)  Affecting  the  follicles ;  as,  follicular  pha- 
ryngitis. 

Fol-lio'U-la'ted  (-la'ted),  a.    Having  follicles. 

Fol-llc'u-lous  (-15s),  a.  [L.  folliculosus  full  of  husks  : 
of.  F.  folliculeiix.l    Having  or  producing  follicles. 

FolOl-ful  (fSl'li-ful),  a.    Full  of  foUy.     [Ofc.] 

Follow  (f  Sl'lo),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Followed  (-lod)  ; 
p.pr.  &vb.  n.  Following.]  [O'E,,  foluwen,  folwen,  fol- 
gen,  AS.  folgian,  fylgcan,  fylgan, ;  akin  to  D.  volgen, 
0H6.  folgen,  G.  folgen,  Icel.  fylgja,  Sw.  folja,  Dan. 
fdlge,  and  perh.  to  E./cZi.]  1.  To  go  or  come  after ;  to 
move  behind  in  the  same  path  or  direction ;  hence,  to  go 
with  (a  leader,  guide,  etc.) ;  to  accompany ;  to  attend. 

It  waves  me  forth  again  ;  I  '11  folloio  it.  Shak. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  overtake ;  to  go  in  pursuit  of ;  to 
chase ;  to  pursue  ;  to  prosecute. 

I  will  harden  the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  and  they  shall  follow 
them.  Ex.  xiv.  17. 

3.  To  accept  as  authority ;  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  ; 
to  obey ;  to  yield  to  ;  to  take  as  a  rule  of  action ;  as,  to 
follow  good  advice. 

Approve  the  best,  and./bZ^oiy  what  I  approve.       Milton. 

Folloio  peace  with  all  men.  Hdi.  xii.  14. 

It  is  most  agreeable  to  some  men  to  follow  their  reason  ;  and 

to  others  to  follow  their  appetites.  J.  Edvjards. 

4.  To  copy  after ;  to  take  as  an  example. 

We  had  rather /oZZozw  the  perfections  of  them  whom  we  hke 
not,  than  in  defects  resemble  them  whom  we  love.  Hooker. 

6.  To  succeed  in  order  of  time,  rank,  or  office. 

6.  To  result  from,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause,  or  an 
Inference  from  a  premiise. 

7.  To  watch,  as  a  receding  object ;  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed 
upon  while  in  motion ;  to  keep  the  mind  upon  while  in 
progress,  as  a  speech,  musical  performance,  etc. ;  also,  to 
keep  up  with ;  to  understand  the  meaning,  connection,  or 
force  of,  as  of  a  course  of  thought  or  argument. 

He  followed  with  his  eyes  the  flitting  shade.      Dryden. 

8.  To  walk  in,  as  a  road  or  course ;  to  attend  upon 
closely,  as  a  profession  or  calling. 

O,  had  I  \>vA  followed  the  arts  I  ShaJc. 

O  Antony  1  I  h^-^e  followed  thee  to  this.  Shak. 

Follow  board  {Founding),  a  board  on  which  the  pattern 
and  the  flask  lie  while  the  sand  is  rammed  into  the  flask. 
Knight.  —  To  follow  the  hounds,  to  hunt  with  dogs.  —  To 
follow  suit  {Card  Playing),  to  play  a  card  of  the  same  suit 
as  the  leadmg  card  ;  hence,  colloquially,  to  follow  an  ex- 
ample set.  —  To  follow  up,  to  pursue  indef atigably. 

Syn.  —  To  pursue  ;  chase  ;  go  after ;  attend ;  accom- 
pany ;  succeed  ;  imitate  ;  copy  ;  embrace  ;  maintain.  — 
To  Follow,  Puksde.  To  follow  (v.  t.)  denotes  simply  to 
go  after ;  to  pursue  denotes  to  follow  with  earnestness, 
and  with  a  view  to  attain  some  definite  object ;  as,  a  hound 
pursues  the  deer.  So  a  person  follows  a  companion  whom 
he  wishes  to  overtake  on  a  journey ;  the  officers  of  justice 
pursue  a  felon  who  has  escaped  from  prison. 

Follow,  V.  i.  To  go  or  come  after; —  used  in  the 
various  senses  of  the  transitive  verb :  To  pursue  ;  to  at- 
tend ;  to  accompany ;  to  be  a  result ;  to  imitate. 

Syn. -7 To  Follow,  Succeed,  Ensue.  To  folloio  (v.  i.) 
means  simply  to  come  after ;  as,  a  crowd  followed.  To 
succeed  means  to  come  after  in  some  regular  series  or 
succession ;  as,  d,ay  succeeds  to  day,  and  night  to  night. 
To  ensue  means  to  follow  by  some  established  connection 
or  principle  of  sequence.  As  wave  follows  wave,  revolu- 
tion succeeds  to  revolution ;  and  nothing  ensues  but  ac- 
cumulated wretchedness. 

Fonow-er  (-er),  n.  [OE.  folwere,  AS.  folgere.'] 
_  1.  One  who  follows  ;  a  pursuer ;  an  attendant ;  a  dis- 
ciple ;  a  dependent  associate  ;  a  retainer. 

2.  A  sweetheart ;  a  beau.     [Colloq.l  A.  Trollope. 


3.  {Steam  Engine)  (a)  The  removable  flange,  or  cover, 
of  a  piston.  See  Illust.  of  Piston.  (6)  A  gland.  See 
Illusi.  of  Stuffing  box. 

4.  {3Iach.)  The  part  of  a  machine  that  receives  motion 
from  another  part.     See  Dkivek. 

5.  Among  law  stationers,  a  sheet  of  parchment  or 
paper  which  is  added  to  the  first  sheet  of  an  indenture 
or  other  deed. 

Syn.  —  Imitator  ;  copier;  disciple;  adherent;  parti- 
san ;  dependent ;  attendant. 

Fol'lOW-iag  (fol'lo-Tng),  n.  1.  One's  followers,  ad- 
herents, or  dependents,  collectively.  Macaulay, 

2.  Vocation  ;  business ;  profession. 

Fol'low-ing,  a.  1.  Next  after  ;  succeeding  ;  ensuing ; 
as,  the  assembly  was  held  on  the  following  day. 

2.  (Astron. )  (In  the  field  of  a  telescope)  In  the  direc- 
tion from  which  stars  are  apparently  moving  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  earth's  rotation) ;  as,  a  small  star  north 
following  or  south  following.  In  the  direction  toward 
which  stars  appear  to  move  is  called  preceding. 

Wg^  The  four  principal  directions  in  the  field  of  a 
telescope  are  north,  south,  following,  preceding. 

Fol'ly  (fol'ly),  n.  ;  pi.  Follies  (-ITz).  [OE.  folic,  foli, 
F.  folic,  fr.  fol,  fou,  foolish,  mad.  See  Fool.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  foolish  ;  want  of  good  sense ;  levity,  weak- 
ness, or  derangement  of  mind. 

2.  A  foolish  act ;  an  inconsiderate  or  thoughtless  pro- 
cedure ;  weak  or  light-minded  conduct ;  foolery. 

What./bZZy  'tis  to  hazard  life  for  ill.  Shak. 

3.  Scandalous  crime  ;  sin ;  specifically,  as  applied  to  a 
woman,  wantonness. 

[Achan]  wrought  folly  in  Israel.         Josh.  vii.  15. 
Wlien  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly.         Goldsmith. 

4.  The  result  of  a  foolish  action  or  enterprise. 

It  is  called  this  man's  or  that  man's  "foil]/,''  and  the  name  of 
the  f oohsh  builder  is  thus  kept  alive  for  long  after  years. 

Trench. 

Fol'we  (fol'we),  V.  t.    To  follow.     [06«.]      Chaucer. 

Fo'mal-liaut'  (fo'mSl-haf ),  n.  [Ar.,  prop.,  mouth  of 
the  large  fish:  cf.  F.  Fomalhaut.']  {Astron.)  A  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  in  the  constellation  Piseis  Australis, 
or  Southern  Fish. 

Fo-ment'  (fo-menf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Fomented  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fomenting.]  [F.  fomenter,  fr.  L.f omen- 
tare,  f r.  f omentum  (for  fovimentum)  a  warm  application 
or  lotion,  f  r.  fovere  to  warm  or  keep  warm ;  perh.  akin  to 
Gr.  tfioiyeiv  to  roast,  and  E.  bahe.'\  1.  To  apply  a  warm 
lotion  to ;  to  bathe  with  a  cloth  or  sponge  wet  with  waim 
water  or  medicated  liquid. 

2.  To  cherish  with  heat ;  to  foster.     [OJs.] 

Which  these  soft  fires  .  .  .  foment  and  warm.     Milton. 

3.  To  nurse  to  life  or  activity ;  to  cherish  and  promote 
by  excitements ;  to  encourage  ;  to  abet ;  to  instigate ;  — 
used  often  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  to  foment  ill  humors.  Locke. 

But  quench  the  choler  you  foment  in  vain.      Dryden. 
Exciting  D.nA.  fomenting  a  religious  rebellion.   Souihey, 

Fo'men-ta'tlon  (fo'mgn-ta'shiln),  n.  [L.  fonientatio: 
cf.  "^ .  fomentation.^  1.  {3fed.)  (a)  The  act  of  foment- 
ing ;  the  application  of  warm,  soft,  medicinal  substances, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  easing  pain,  by  relaxing  the  skin, 
or  of  discussing  tumors.  (6)  The  lotion  applied  to  a  dis- 
eased part. 

2.  Excitation ;  instigation  ;  encouragement. 

Dishonest  fomentation  of  your  pride.  Young. 

Fo-ment'er  (fo-ment'er),  n.  One  who  foments ;  one 
who  encourages  or  instigates ;  as,  a,  fomenter  of  sedition. 

II  Fo'mes  (fo'mez),  n.  ;  pi.  Fomites  (fom'T-tez).  [L. 
fames,  -itis,  touch-wood,  tinder.]  {Med.)  Any  substance 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  absorbing,  retaining,  and  trans- 
porting contagious  or  infectious  germs ;  as,  woolen  clothes 
are  said  to  be  active  fomites. 

Pon  (fon),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin ;  cf .  Icel.  fani  silly, 
/amo  to  act  sUly,  Sw./arae  fool.  Cf.  Fond,  a.]  A  fool ; 
an  idiot.     \Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Fond  (fond),  obs.  imp.  of  Find.    Found.        Chaucer. 

Fond,  a.  \Compar.  Fonder  (-er)  ;  superl.  Fondest.] 
[For/onreerf,  p.  p.  of  OE.  fonnen  to  be  foolish.  See  Fon.] 

1.  Foolish ;  siUy ;  simple  ;  weak.     \_Archaic'] 

Grant  I  may  never  prove  zofond 

To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond.  Shak. 

2.  Foolishly  tender  and  loving ;  weakly  indulgent ; 
over-affectionate. 

3.  Affectionate  ;  loving ;  tender ;  —  in  a  good  sense  ; 
as,  a,  fond  mother  or  wife.  Addison. 

4.  Loving ;  much  pleased  ;  affectionately  regardful,  in- 
dulgent, or  desirous  ;  longing  or  yearning ;  —  followed 
by  of  (formerly  also  by  on). 

More/o?zrf  on  her  than  she  upon  her  love.  Shak. 

You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child.  Shak. 

A  great  traveler,  and/onrf  of  telling  his  adventures.  Irving. 

5.  Doted  on;  regarded  with  affection,     [i?.] 

Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe  thy  prayer.    Byron. 

6.  Trifling;  valued  by  folly ;  trivial.     [06«.]       Shak. 
Fond,  V.  t.     To  caress ;  to  fondle.     [Ote.] 

Tlie  Tyrian  hugs  and/onrfs  thee  on  her  breast.  Dnjden. 
Fond,  V.  i.    To  be  fond  ;  to  dote.     [06*.]  Shak. 

TOToA'e  {ion&e),  V.  t.  &  i.  [AS. /andiare  to  try.]  To 
endeavor ;  to  strive ;  to  try.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Fon'dle  (f  Su'd"!),  v.  t.   [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fondled  (-d'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fondling  (-dling).]     [From  Fond,  v.} 
To  treat  or  handle  with  tenderness  or  in  a  loving  man- 
ner; to  caress;  as,  a  nuvee  fondles  a  child. 
Syn.  —  See  Cakess. 

Fon'dler  (-dler),  v.    One  who  fondles.  Johnson. 

Fon'dllng  (fon'dllng),  71.     [From  Fondle.]    The  act 
of  caressing  ;  a  caress  ;  manifestation  of  tenderness. 
Cyrus  made  no  .  .  .  amoroua  faidlino 
To  fan  her  pride,  or  melt  her  gimrdless  heart.        Mickle. 
Fond'Ilng  (fond'lTng),  n.    [Fond  -f  -ling.']    1.  A  per- 
son or  thing  fondled  or  caressed  ;  one  treated  with  fool- 
ish or  doting  affection. 

Fondlings  arc  in  danger  to  be  made  fools.    V  Esirnnge- 


Font  of  Church  of  San  Giovanni,  Siena. 


2.  A  fool ;  a  simpleton ;  a  ninny.     [06s.]     CJiapman. 
Fond'ly  (fond'Iy),  adv.    1.  Foolishiy.    [Archaic] 

Verstegan  (1673). 
Make  him  speak/ondZy  like  a  frantic  man.  Shak, 

2.  In  a  fond  manner ;  affectionately ;  tenderly. 

My  heart,  untraveled,^on(/?t/  turns  to  thee.    Goldsmith. 

Fond'ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fond  j 
foolishness.     [06s.] 

Fondness  it  were  for  any,  being  free, 

To  covet  fetters,  though  they  golden  be.        Spenser. 

2.  Doting  afl:ection ;   tender  liking ;   strong  appetite, 
propensity,  or  relish ;  as,  he  had  a  fondness  for  truffles. 
My  heart  had  stiU  some  f  ooIish/oncZness  for  thee.    Addison. 

Syn.  —  Attachment ;  affection ;  love  ;  Mndness. 

Fon'don  (f on'don),  n.  [Ci.F.  fondant flnx.]  {Metal.)  A 
large  copper  vessel  used  for  hot  amalgamation. 

II  Fon'dUS'  (f  oN'du'),  n.  [F.  fondu,  prop.  p.  p.  of 
fondre  to  melt,  blend.  See  Found  to  cast.]  A  style  of 
printing  calico,  paper  hangings,  etc.,  in  which  the  colors 
are  in  bands  and  graduated  into  each  other.  Z7?'e. 

Fone  (fon),  n.  ;  pi.  at  Fob.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Fong'e  (fong'e),  V.  i.  [See  Fakg,  ■;;.  <.]  To  take ;  to 
receive.     r06s.]  Chaucer. 

Fon'ly  (f Sn'iy),  adv.  [See  Fon.]  Foolishly ;  fondly. 
[06s.]  Spenser, 

Fon'ne  (fon'ne),  n,    A  fon.    [Obs,]  Chaucer. 

Font  (font),  n.  [F.  fonte,  fr.  fondre  to  melt  or  cast. 
See  Found  to  cast,  and  cf.  Pouht  a  font.]  (Print.)  A 
complete  assortment  of  printing  type  of  one  size,  in- 
cluding a  due  proportion  of  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet, 
large  and  small,  points,  accents,  and  whatever  else  is 
necessary  for  printing  with  that  variety  of  types ;  a  fount. 

Font,w.  [AS,. ford,  fani,  fr.  li,fons,fontis,  spring,  foun- 
tain; cf.  OF. 
font,  funt,  F. 
fonts,  fonts 
baptismaux,  pi. 
See    Fount.] 

1.  A  foun- 
tain; a  spring; 
a  source. 

Bathing  forever 
in  the  font  of 
bliss.  "young. 

2.  A  basin  or 
stone  vessel  in 
which  water  is 
contained  for 
baptizing. 

That  name  was  given  me  at  the/onf.  Shak. 

Font'al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  font,  fountain,  source, 
or  origin ;  original ;  primitive.     [P.] 

From  the  fonial  light  of  ideas  only  can  a  man  draw  intellec- 
tual power.  Coleridge, 

Fon'ta-nel'  (f5n'ta-nSl'),  n.  [F.  fontanelle,  prop.,  a 
little  fountain,  fr.  fontaine  fountain.    See  Fountain.] 

1.  {Med.)  An  issue  or  artificial  ulcer  for  the  discharge 
of  humors  from  the  body.     [06s.]  Wisemaru 

2.  {Anat.)  One  of  the  membranous  intervals  between 
the  incompleted  angles  of  the  parietal  and  neighboring 
bones  of  a  fetal  or  young  skull ;  —  so  called  because  it 
exhibits  a  rhythmical  pulsation. 

I^^  In  the  human  fetus  there  are  six  fontanels,  of 
which  the  anterior,  or  bregmatic,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures,  is  much  the  largest, 
and  remains  open  a  considerable  time  after  birth. 

II  Fon'ta'nelle'  (foN'ta'nSlO,  n.  [F.]  (Anat.)  Same 
as  Fontanel,  2. 

II  Fon'tange'  (fSN'taNzh'),  n.  [F.,  from  the  name  of 
the  first  wearer,  MUe.  de  Fontanges,  about  1679.]  A  kind 
of  tall  headdress  formerly  worn.  Addison, 

Food  (food),  n.  [OE.  fade,  AS.  foda ;  akin  to  Icel. 
f9sSa,JsecSi,  Sw,fdda,  Dan.  &  LG.  fade,  OSG.  fatunga, 
Gr.  narelaOaL  to  eat,  and  perh.  to  Skr.  pa  to  protect,  L. 
pascere  to  feed,  pasture,  pabulum  food,  E.  pasture. 
V75.    Cf.   Feed,    Fodder   food,  Foster   to    cherish.] 

1.  What  is  fed  upon  ;  that  which  goes  to  support  life 
by  being  received  within,  and  assimilated  by,  the  organ- 
ism of  an  animal  or  a  plant ;  nutriment ;  aliment ;  espe- 
cially, what  is  eaten  by  animals  for  nourishment. 

t^^  In  a  physiological  sense,  true  alunent  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished as  that  portion  of  the  food  which  is  capable 
of  being  digested  and  absorbed  into  the  blood,  thus  fur- 
nishing nourishment,  in  distinction  from  the  indigestible 
matter  which  passes  out  through  the  alimentary  canal  as 
faeces. 

0^^  Foods  are  divided  into  two  main  groups  :  nitrog- 
enous, or  proieid,  foods,  i.  e.,  those  which  contain  nitro- 
gen, and  nonnitrogevous,  i.  e.,  those  which  do  not  con- 
tain nitrogen.  The  latter  group  embraces  the  fats  and 
carbohydrates,  which  collectively  are  sometimes  termed 
heat  2>roducers  or  respiratory  foods,  since  by  oxidation 
in  the  body  they  especially  subserve  the  production  of 
heat.  The  proteids,  on  the  other  hand,  are  known  as 
plastic  foods  or  tissue  formers,  since  no  tissue  can  be 
formed  without  them.  These  latter  terms,  however,  are 
misleading,  since  ])roteid  foods  may  also  give  rise  to  heat 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  tlie  fats  and  carbohy- 
drates are  useful  in  other  ways  than  in  producing  heat. 

2.  Anything  that  instructs  the  intellect,  excites  the 
feelings,  or  molds  habits  of  character ;  that  ivhich  nour- 
ishes. 

This  may  prove/oorf  to  my  displeasure.  Sbnk, 

In  this  moment  there  is  life  anAfood 
For  future  years.  Wordsuiorth. 

Wr  Food  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  self-explain- 
ing compounds,  as  in  food  fish  or  /oo(/-fish,  food  supply. 

Food  vacuole  (Zo'ol.),  one  of  the  spaces  in  the  interior 
of  a  protozoan  in  which  food  is  contained,  during  diges- 
tion.—Food  yolk.    (Biol.)  See  under  Yolk. 

Syn.  —  Aliment;  sustenance;  nutriment;  feed;  fare; 
victuals;  provisions;  meat. 
Food,  V.  i.    To  supply  with  food.     [06s.]  Baret 
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Food'ful  (food'ful),  a.    Full  of  food ;  supplying  food ; 

fruitful ;  fertile.     "  The /ooal/Mi  earth."  Dryden. 

Bent  by  itsfoodful  burden  [the  corn].  Glover. 

Foodless,  a.    Without  food ;  barren.  Sandys. 

Food'y  (-y),  a.     Eatable;  fruitful.    [iJ.]      Chapman. 

Fool  (fool),  n.  [Cf .  F.  fouler  to  tread,  crush.  Cf.  1st 
Foil.]  A  compound  of  gooseberries  scalded  and  crushed, 
with  cream ;  —  commonly  called  gooseberry  Jool. 

Fool,  n.  [OB.  fol,  n.  &  adj.,  F.  fol,  fou,  foolish,  mad  ; 
a  fool,  prob.  fr.  L.  follis  a  bellows,  wind  bag,  an  inflated 
ball;  perh.  akin  to  E.  bellows.    Cf.  Folly,  Follicle.] 

1.  One  destitute  of  reason,  or  of  the  common  powers 
of  understanding  ;  .in  idiot ;  a  natural. 

2.  A  person  deficient  in  intellect;  one  who  acts  ab- 
surdly, or  pursues  a  course  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
wisdom;  one  without  judgment;  a  simpleton  ;  a  dolt. 

Extol  not  riches,  then,  the  toil  oi fools.  Milton. 

Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no 

Other.  Franklin, 

3.  [.Script.)  One  who  acts  contrary  to  moral  and  re- 
ligious wisdom  ;  a  wicked  person. 

Thefcol  hath  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God.    Ps.  xiv.  1. 

4.  One  who  counterfeits  folly  ;  a  professional  jester  or 
buffoon ;  a  retainer  formerly  kept  to  make  sport,  dressed 
fantastically  in  motley,  with  ridiculous  accoutermeuts. 

Can  they  think  me  .  .  .  their/ooZ  or  jester  ?       Milton. 

April  fool.  Court  fool,  etc.  See  under  April,  Coubt, 
etc.  —  Fool's  cap,  a  cap  or  hood  to  which  bells  were  usu- 
ally attached,  formerly  worn  "by  professional  jesters.  — 
Fool's  errandj  an  unreasonable,  silly,  profitless  adventure 
or  undertakmg.  —  Fool's  gold,  iron  or  copper  pyrites,  re- 
sembling gold  in  color.  —  Fool's  paradise,  a  name  applied 
to  a  limbo  (see  under  Limbo)  popularly  believed  to  be  the 
region  of  vanity  and  nonsense.  Hence,  any  foolish  pleas- 
ure or  condition  of  vain  self-satisfaction.  —  Fool's  parsley 
(Bot.),  an  annual  umbelliferous  plant  (.<£//(«sa  Cijnupium) 
resembling  parsley,  but  nauseous  and  poisonous.  —  To 
make  a  fool  of,  to  render  ridiculous ;  to  outwit;  to  shame. 
[Colloq,.]  —  To  play  the  fool,  to  act  the  bulfoou ;  to  act  a 
foolish  part.  I  have  played  the  fool,  and  have  erred 
exceedingly."    1  Sam.  xxvi.  21. 

Fool,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fooled  (foold) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  FooLiNO.]  To  play  the  fool ;  to  trifle ;  to  toy ;  to 
spend  time  in  idle  sport  or  mirth. 

Is  this  a  time  tor  fooling  f  Dryden. 

Fool,  V.  t.    1.  To  infatuate ;  to  make  foolish.      Shah. 
Tot,  fooled  with  hope,  men  favor  the  deceit.    Dryden. 

2.  To  use  as  a  fool ;  to  deceive  in  a  shameful  or  morti- 
fying manner ;  to  impose  upon ;  to  cheat  by  inspiring 
foolish  confidence  ;  as,  to  fool  one  out  of  his  money. 
You  are  fooled,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  him  for  whom  these  shames  ye  underwent.       Shah. 

To  fool  away,  to  get  rid  of  foolishly ;  to  spend  in  trifles, 
Idleness,  folly,  or  without  advantage. 

Foo'lahs'  (fooTaz'),  TO.  pL;  sing.  Foolah.  (Ethnol.) 
Same  as  Fdlahs. 

Fool'-born'  (fool'bSm'),  a.  Begotten  by  a  fool.  Shak. 

Fool'er-y  {-bt-'j),  n. ; pi.  Fooleeies  (-Tz).  1.  The  prac- 
tice of  folly ;  the  behavior  of  a  fool ;  absurdity. 
Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note, 
A.&Joolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote.  Shak. 

2.  An  act  of  folly  or  weakness ;  a  foolish  practice ;  some- 
thing absurd  or  nonsensical. 

That  Pythagoras,  Plato,  or  Orpheus,  believed  in  any  of  these 
fooleries,  it  can  not  be  suspected.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

FOOl'fish'  (-fish'),  n.  {Zool.)  (ffi)  The  orange  filefish. 
Bee  Filefish.     (6)  The  winter  flounder.     See  Floundee. 

Fool'-hap'py  (-hSp'py),  a.  Lucky,  without  judg- 
ment or  contrivance.     \_ObsJ}  Spenser. 

POOl'har'ai-hOOd  (-har'di-hS5d),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing foolhardy ;  f oolhardiness. 

Fool'har'(U-ly,  adv.    In  a  foolliardy  manner. 

Fool'har'dl-ness,  n.  Courage  without  sense  or  judg- 
ment ;  foolish  rashness  ;  recklessness.  Dryden. 

Fool'har'dise  (-dts),  n.  IFool,  F.  fol,  fou  +  F.  hardi- 
esse  boldness.]    Foolhardiness.     [Oi«.]  Spenser. 

Fool'har'dy  (.-df),  a.  [OF.  folhardi.  See  Fool  idiot, 
and  Habdy.]  Daring  without  judgment ;  foolislily  ad- 
venturous and  bold.  Howell. 

Syn.  —  Bash ;  venturesome ;  venturous ;  precipitate ; 
reckless ;  headlong  ;  incautious.    See  Rasb. 

Fool'-has'ty  (-has'ty),  a.    Foolishly  hasty.     [iJ.] 

Fool'1-iy  (-i-fi),  V.  t.  iFool  +  -/y.]  To  make  a  fool 
of  ;  to  befool.     [J?.]  Holland. 

Fool'ish,  a.  1.  Marked  with,  or  exhibiting,  foUy ; 
void  of  understanding ;  weak  in  intellect ;  without  judg- 
ment or  discretion ;  silly ;  unwise. 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man.  Shak. 

2.  Such  as  a  fool  would  do ;  proceeding  from  weak- 
ness of  mind  or  silliness ;  exhibiting  a  want  of  judgment 
or  discretion;  as,  a  foolish  act. 

3.  Absurd ;  ridiculous ;  despicable ;  contemptible. 

A  foolish  figure  he  must  make.  Prior. 

Syn,  —  Absurd;  shaUow;  shallow-brained;  brainless; 
simple  ;  irrational ;  unwise ;  imprudent ;  indiscreet ;  in- 
cautious ;  siUy ;  ridiculous ;  preposterous ;  vain ;  triflmg ; 
contemptible.    See  Absukd. 

Fool'lsh-ly,  adv.    In  a  foolish  maimer. 

Fool'lsh-ness,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being  foolish. 

2.  A  foolish  practice  ;  an  absurdity. 

The  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness. 

1  Cor.  j.  18. 

Fool'-large'  (-I'arj'),  a.  [OF.  follarge.  See  Fool, 
and  Labge.]     Foolishly  liberal.     [0&«.]  Chaucer. 

Fool'-lar-gesse'  (-lar-jes'),  n.  [See  Fool-labge,  Lab- 
GES3.]     Foolish _e_xpenditure ;  waste.     \_Obs.']     Chaucer. 

Fools'oap'  (foolzTiSp'),  n.  [So  called  from  the  water- 
mark of  a  fool's  cap  and  bells  used  by  old  paper  makers. 
See  Fool's  cap,  under  Fool.]  A  writing  paper  made  in 
sheets,  ordinarily  16  X  13  inches,  and  folded  so  as  to 
make  a  page  13  X  8  inches.     See  Papeb. 

Foot  (fast),  n. ;  pi.  Feet  (f et).  [OE.  fot,  foot,  pi. 
fet,feet,  AS.  fot,  pl.fet;  akin  to  D.  voet,  OSG.fuoz,  G. 


fuss,  Icel.  fotr,  Sw.  fol,  Dan.  fod,  Goth,  fotus,  L.  pes, 
Gr.  TTOiis,  Skr.  pad,  Icel.  fet  step,  pace,  measure  of  a 
foot,  feta  to  step,  find  one's  way.  -yTT,  250.  Cf.  An- 
tipodes, Cap-a-pie,  Expedient,  Fet  to  fetch,  Fetlock, 
Fetter,  Pawn  a  piece  in  chess.  Pedal.]  1.  (Anal.) 
The  terminal  part  of  the  leg  of  man  or  an  animal ;  esp. , 
the  part  below  the  ankle  or  wrist ;  that  part  of  an  ani- 
mal upon  which  it  rests  when  standing,  or  moves.  See 
Manus,  aud  Pes. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  muscular  locomotive  organ  of  a  mol- 
lusk.  It  is  a  median  organ  arising  from  the  ventral  re- 
gion of  the  body,  often  in  the  form  of  a  flat  disk,  as  in 
snails.     See  lllust.  of  BnccmuM. 

3.  That  which  corresponds  to  the  foot  of  a  man  or 
animal ;  as,  the  foot  of  a  table ;  the  foot  of  a  stocking. 

4.  The  lowest  part  or  base  ;  the  ground  part ;  the  bot- 
tom, as  of  a  mountain  or  column ;  also,  the  last  of  a  row 
or  series ;  the  end  or  extremity,  esp.  if  associated  with 
inferiority ;  as,  the  foot  of  a  hiU  ;  the  foot  of  the  proces- 
sion ;  the  foot  of  a  class ;  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

And  now  at /oo( 
Of  heaven's  ascent  they  lift  their  feet.  Jfilton. 

5-  Fundamental  principle ;  basis ;  plan ;  —  used  only 
in  the  singular. 

Answer  directly  upon  the  foot  of  dry  reason.     Berkeley. 

6.  Recognized  condition  ;  rank ;  footing ;  —  used  only 
in  the  singular,     [i?.] 

As  to  his  being  on  the  foot  of  a  servant.     Walpole. 

7.  A  measure  of  length  equivalent  to  twelve  inches ; 
one  third  of  a  yard.     See  Yard. 

(!^°"  Tills  measure  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the 
length  of  a  man's  foot.  It  differs  in  length  iu  different 
countries.  In  the  United  States  and  in  England  it  is 
304.8  milhmeters. 

8.  {Mil.)  Soldiers  who  march  and  fight  on  foot ;  the 
infantry,  usually  designated  as  the  foot,  in  distinction 
from  the  cavalry.     "  Both  horse  and /oo/."  3Iilton. 

9.  {Pios.)  A  combination  of  syllables  constituting  a 
metrical  element  of  a  verse,  the  syllables  being  formerly 
distinguished  by  their  quantity  or  length,  but  in  modern 
poetry  by  the  accent. 

10.  {A'aut.)  The  lower  edge  of  a  sail. 

i^^  Foot  is  often  used  adjectively,  signifying  of  or 
pertaining  to  a  foot  or  the  feet,  or  to  the  bast  or  lower 
part.  It  is  also  much  used  as  the  first  part  of  com- 
pounds. 

Foot  artillery.  (Mil.)  (a)  Artillery  soldiers  serving  on 
foot,  (b)  Heavy  artillery.  Farrow.  —  Foot  bank  (Fort.),  a 
raised  way  within  a  parapet.  —  Foot  barracks  (Mil.),  bar- 
racks for  infantry.  —  Foot  bellows,  a  bellows  worked  by 
a  treadle.  Knifjht. —  Foot  company  (Mil.),  a  company  of 
infantry.  Milton.  — Toot  gear,  covering  for  the  feet,  as 
stockings,  shoes,  or  boots.  —Foot  hammer  (Mack.),  a  small 
tilt  hammer  moved  by  a  treadle.  —  Foot  iron,  (a)  The 
step  of  a  carriage,  (ft)  A  fetter.  —  Foot  jaw.  (Zool.)  See 
Maxilliped. — Foot  key  (Mus.),  an  organ  pedal.  —  Foot 
lathe,  a  turning  lathe  driven  by  a  treadle.  —  Foot  level 
(Gunnery),  a  form  of  level  used  in  giving  any  proposed 
angle  of  elevation  to  a  piece  of  ordnance.  Farrow.  —  Foot 
mantle,  a  long  garment  to  protect  the  dress  in  riding  ;  a 
riding  skirt.  [(5fti.]  — Foot  page,  an  errand  boy;  an  at- 
tendant. [Obs.]  —  Foot  passenger,  one  who  passes  on  foot, 
as  over  a  roa(i  or  bridge.  — Foot  pavement,  a  paved  way 
for  foot  passengers ;  a  footway  ;  a  trottoir.  —  Foot  poet, 
an  inferior  poet ;  a  poetaster.  [S.]  Dryden. — Foot  post. 
(a)  A  letter  carrier  who  travels  on  foot.  (6)  A  mail  deliv- 
ery by  means  of  such  carriers. —Foot  pound,  and  Foot 
poundal.  (Aleck.)  See  Foot  pound  and  Foot  podndal,  in 
the  Vocabulary.  —  Foot  press  (Mach.),  a  cutting,  emboss- 
ing, or  printing  press,  moved  by  a  treadle.  — Foot  race, 
a  race  run  by  persons  on  foot.  Coioper.  —  Foot  rail,  a 
railroad  rail,  with  a  wide  flat  flange  on  the  lower  side.  — 
Foot  rot,  an  ulcer  in  the  feet  of  sheep ;  claw  sickness.  — 
Foot  rule,  a  rule  or  measure  twelve  mches  long.  —  Foot 
screw,  an  adjusting  screw  which  forms  a  foot,  and  serves 
to  give  a  machine  or  table  a  level  standing  on  an  uneven 
place. —Foot  secretion.  (Zool.)  See  Sclerobase.  —  Foot 
soldier,  a  soldier  who  serves  on  foot.  —Foot  stick  (Print- 
ing), a  beveled  piece  of  furniture  placed  against  the 
foot  of  the  page,  to  hold  the  type  in  place.  —  Foot  stove, 
a  small  box,  with  an  iron  pan,  to  hold  hot  coals  for 
warming  the  feet.  —  Foot  tubercle.  (2ooZ.)  See  Parapodi- 
UM.  — Foot  valve  (Steam  Engine),  the  valve  that  opens  to 
the  air  pump  from  the  condenser.  —  Foot  vise,  a  kind  of 
vise  the  jaws  of  which  are  operated  by  a  treadle.  —  Foot 
walkig  (Naut.),  the  inside  planks  or  lining  of  a  vessel  over 
the  floor  timbers.  I'otten.  —  Foot  wall  (Mining),  the  under 
waU  of  an  inclosed  vein. 

By  foot,  or  On  foot,  by  walking ;  as,  to  pass  a  stream  on 
foot.  —  Cubic  foot.  See  under  Cubic.  —  Foot  and  mouth 
disease,  a  contagious  disease  (Eczema  epizootica)  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  etc.,  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
vesicles  and  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  about  the  hoofs.  — 
Foot  of  the  fine  (Law),  the  concluding  portion  of  an  ac- 
knowledgment in  court  by  which,  formerly,  the  title  of 
laud  was  conveyed.  See  Fine  of  land,  uuder  Fine,  n.  ; 
also  Chirograph  (ft).  —  Square  foot.  See  under  Square. 
—  To  be  on  foot,  to  be  in  motion,  action,  or  process  of 
execution.  —  To  keep  the  foot  (Scripjt.),  to  preserve  de- 
corum. "  Keep  thy  foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house 
of  God."  Feci.  V.  1.  — To  put  one's  foot  down,  to  take  a 
resolute  stand;  to  be  determined.  [Co/?0(?.]  — To  put  the 
best  foot  foremost,  to  make  a  good  appearance ;  to  do 
one's  best.  [C'olloq.]  —  To  set  on  foot,  to  put  m  motion  ; 
to  originate ;  as,  to  set  on  fool  a  subscription.  — To  put,  or 
set,  one  on  his  feet,  to  put  one  in  a  position  to  go  on ;  to 
assist  to  start.  —Under  foot,  (a)  Under  the  feet;  (Fig.) 
at  one's  mercy ;  as,  to  trample  under  foot.  Gibbon,  (ft) 
Below  par.  [Obs.]  "  They  would  be  forced  to  sell ...  far 
under  foot. "    Bacon. 

Foot  (f  S3t),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Footed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Footing.]  1.  To  tread  to  measure  or  music  ;  to  dance  ; 
to  trip  ;  to  skip.  Dryden. 

Z.  To  walk; — opposed  to  n'rfe  or ^2/-  Shak. 

Foot,  V.  t.    1.  To  kick  with  the  foot ;  to  spurn.   Shak. 

2.  To  set  on  foot ;  to  establish ;  to  land.     [Oft«.] 

What  confederacy  have  you  with  the  traitors 

Late /boterf  in  the  kingdom  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  tread ;  as,  to  foot  the  green.  Tickell. 

4.  To  sum  up,  as  the  numbers  in  a  column ;  —  some- 
times with  up  ;  as,  to  foot  (or  foot  up)  an  account. 


5.  To  seize  or  strike  with  the  talon.     \_Poet.1      Shak, 

6.  To  renew  the  foot  of,  as  of  a  stocking.  Shak. 
To  foot  a  bill,  to  pay  it.    [Collog..]  —To  foot  It,  to  walk; 

also,  to  dance. 

If  you  are  for  a  merry  jaunt,  I  'U  try,  for  once,  who  can  fool 
it  farthest.  Dryd&i. 

Foofball'  (fdSt'bal'),  n.  1.  An  inflated  ball  to  be 
kicked  in  sport,  usually  made  of  India  rubber,  or  a  blad- 
der incased  in  leather.  Waller. 

2.  The  game  of  kicking  the  football  by  opposing  par- 
ties of  players  between  goals.  Arbuthnot. 

Foot'band'  (-band'), «.  A  band  of  foot  soldiers.  [  Obs.  ] 

Footljath'  (-bath'),  n.  A  bath  for  the  feet ;  also,  a 
vessel  used  in  bathing  the  feet. 

Foot'board'  (-bord'),  n.  1.  A  board  or  narrow  plat- 
form upon  which  one  may  stand  or  brace  his  feet ;  as : 
(a)  The  platform  for  the  engineer  and  fireman  of  a  loco- 
motive.    (6)  The  foot-rest  of  a  coachman's  box. 

2.  A  board  forming  the  foot  of  a  bedstead. 

3.  A  treadle. 

Foot'boy'  (-boi'),  n.  A  page ;  an  attendant  in  livery ; 
a  lackey.  Shak. 

Foofbreadth'  (-brSdth'),  n.    The  breadth  of  a  foot ; 

—  used  as  a  measure.  Longfellow, 

Not  so  much  as  a  footbreadth.  Deut.  ii.  5. 

Foofbridge'  (-brTj'),  n.  A  narrow  bridge  for  foot 
passengers  only. 

Foot'cloth'  (-klSth'),  n.  Formerly,  a  housing  or  ca- 
parison for  a  horse.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Foot'ed,  a.  1.  Having  a  foot  or  feet ;  shaped  in  the 
foot.     "  J'oo/erf  like  a  goat. "  Grew. 

(!^°°  Footed  is  often  used  in  composition  in  the  sense 
oi  having  (such  or  so  many)  feet ;  as,  ionrfooled  beasts. 

2.  Having  a  foothold ;  established. 

Our  king  ...  is  fooled  in  this  land  already.        Shak. 

Foot'fall'  (-f.al'),  n.    A  setting  down  of  the  foot ;  a 

footstep ;  the  sound  of  a  footstep.  Shak, 

Seraphim,  whose /oo(/aZ/s  tinkled  on  the  tufted  floor.     Poe. 

Foofflght'  (-fit'),  n.  A  conflict  by  persons  on  foot ;  — 
distinguished  from  a  fight  on  horseback.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Foot'glove'  {-gluv'),  n.    A  kind  of  stocking.    [06s.] 

Foot'  Guards'  (gardz'),  pi.  Infantry  soldiers  be- 
longing to  select  regiments  called  the  Guards.    [Eng.'] 

Footlialt'  (-bait'),  n.  A  disease  affecting  the  feet  of 
sheep. 

Foot'hlll'  (-hil'),  n.  A  low  hill  at  the  foot  of  higher 
hills  or  mountains. 

Foottold'  (-hold'),  n.  A  holding  with  the  feet ;  firm 
standing ;  that  on  which  one  may  tread  or  rest  securely ; 
footing.  L'Estrange. 

FootllOOk'  (-h55k'),  n.    (Naut.)  See  Futtock. 

Foot'hOt'   (-hSf),  adv.     Hastily;  immediately;  in- 
stantly ;  on  the  spot ;  hotfoot.  Gower. 
Custance  have  they  taken  axior\,  foothot.      Chaucer. 

Foot'lng,  re.  1.  Ground  for  the  foot ;  place  for  the 
foot  to  rest  on ;   firm  foundation  to  stand  on. 

In  ascents,  every  step  gained  is  a  footing  and  help  to  the 
next.  Holder. 

2.  Standing ;  position ;  established  place  ;  basis  for 
operation ;  permanent  settlement ;  foothold. 

As  soon  as  he  had  obtained  a  footing  at  court,  the  charms  of 
his  manner  .  .  .  made  him  a  favorite.  Macaulay. 

3.  Relative  condition  ;  state. 

Lived  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  nobles.    Macaulay. 

4.  Tread ;  step  ;  especially,  measured  tread. 

Hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man.  Shak. 

5.  The  act  of  adding  up  a  column  of  figures ;  the 
amount  or  sum  total  of  such  a  column. 

6.  The  act  of  putting  a  foot  to  anything ;  also,  that 
which  is  added  as  a  foot ;  as,  the  footing  of  a  stocking. 

7.  A  narrow  cotton  lace,  without  figures. 

8.  The  finer  refuse  part  of  whale  blubber,  not  wholly 
deprived  of  oil.  Simmonds. 

9.  {Arch.  &  Engin.)  The  thickened  or  sloping  portion 
of  a  wall,  or  of  an  embankment  at  its  foot. 

Footing  course  (A7-ch.),  one  of  the  courses  of  masonry 
at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  broader  than  the  courses  above.  —  To 
pay  one's  footing,  to  pay  a  fee  on  first  doing  anything,  as 
working  at  a  trade  or  in  a  shop.  Wright.  —  Footing  beam, 
the  tie  beam  of  a  roof. 

Foot'less,  a.     Having  no  feet. 

Footlick'er  (-lik'er),  n.  A  sycophant;  a  fawner;  a 
toady.    Cf.  Bootlick.  Shak. 

Footlight'  (-lit'),  re.  One  of  a  row  of  lights  in  the  front 
of  the  stage  in  a  theater,  etc.,  and  on  a  level  therewith. 

Before  the  footlights,  upon  the  stage; — hence,  in  the 
capacity  of  an  actor. 

Foot'man  (-man),  re.  /  ^?.  Footmen  (-men).  1.  A  sol- 
dier who  marches  and  fights  on  foot ;  a  foot  soldier. 

2.  A  man  in  waiting  ;  a  male  servant  whose  duties  are 
to  attend  the  door,  the  carriage,  the  table,  etc. 

3.  Formerly,  a  servant  who  ran  .in  front  of  his  mas- 
ter's carriage ;  a  runner.  Prior. 

4.  A  metallic  stand  with  four  feet,  for  keeping  any- 
thing warm  before  a  fire. 

5.  {Zool.)  A  moth  of  the  family  lAthosidse  ;  —  so 
called  from  its  livery-like  colors. 

Foot'man-ship,  n.     Art  or  skill  of  a  footman. 

Foot'mark'  (-mark'),  re.  A  footprint ;  a  track  or  ves- 
tige. Coleridge. 

Foot'note'  (-not'),  n.  A  note  of  reference  or  com- 
ment at  the  foot  of  a  page. 

Foot'pace'  (-pas'),  re.    1.  A  walking  pace  or  step. 

2.  A  dais,  or  elevated  platform;  the  highest  step  of 
the  altar ;  a  landing  in  a  staircase.  Shipley. 

Foot'pad'  (-pSd'),  re.   A  highwayman  or  robber  on  foot. 

Foot'path'  (-path'),  re.  /  pi.  Footpaths  (-pathz').  A 
narrow  path  or  way  for  pedestrians  only ;  a  footway. 

Foot'plate'  (-plaf ),  »„  {Locomotives)  See  FooT- 
boabd  (a). 

Foot'  pound'  (pound').  {Mech.)  A  unit  of  energy, 
or  work,  being  equal  to  the  work  done  in  raising  one 
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pound  aToirdupois  against  the  force  of  gravity  the  height 
of  one  foot. 

Foot'  pound'al  (fS6t'  pound'al).  {Mech. )  A  unit  of 
energy  or  work,  equal  to  the  work  done  in  moving  a 
body  through  one  foot  against  the  force  of  one  poundal. 

Foot'prlnt'  (-print'),  n.  The  impression  of  the  foot ; 
a  trace  or  footmark;  as,  "Footprints  of  the  Creator." 

Foot'rope' (-rop'),  »•  (.JVaut.)  (a)  The  rope  rigged  be- 
low a  yard,  upon  which  men  stand  when  reefing  or  furl- 
ing; — formerly  called  a  Aorie.  (6)  That  part  of  the  bolt- 
rope  to  which  the  lower  edge  of  a  sail  is  sewed. 

Foots  (f58ts),  re.  pi.  The  settlings  of  oil,  molasses, 
etc.,  at  the  bottom  of  a  barrel  or  hogshead.     Simmonds. 

Foot'— sore'  (fi58t'sor'),  a.  Having  sore  or  tender 
leet,  as  by  reason  of  much  walking ;  as,  foot-sore  cattle. 

Foot'Stalk'  (-stak'),  n.  1.  (Bot.)  The  stalk  of  a  leaf 
or  of  a  flower;   a' petiole,  pedicel,  or  pe- 
duncle. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  peduncle  or  stem  by 
which  various  marine  animals  are  attached, 
as  certain  brachiopods  and  goose  barnacles. 
(6)  The  stem  ^which  supports  the  eye  in 
decapod  Crustacea ;  eyestalk. 

3.  (Mach.)  The  lower  part  of  a  millstone 
spindle.     It  rests  in  a  step.  Knight. 

Foot'Stall'  (-stal'),  n.     [CI.  Pedestal.] 

1.  The  stirrup  ci'  a  woman's  saddle. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  pUnth  or  base  of  a  pillar. 
Foot'Step'  (-step'),  n.     1.  The  mark  or  impression  of 

the  foot ;  a  track ;  hence,  visible  sign  of  a  course  pur- 
sued ;  token ;  mark  ;  as,  the  footsteps  of  divine  wisdom. 
How  on  the  faltering /oois^eps  of  decay 
Youth  presses.  Bryant. 

2.  An  inclined  plane  under  a  hand  printing  press. 

Foot'Stone'  (-ston' ;  110),  re.  The  stone  at  the  foot  of 
a  grave ;  —  opposed  to  headstone. 

Foot'stOOl'  (-stool'),  TO.  A  low  stool  to  support  the 
feet  of  one  when  sitting. 

Foot'way'  (-wa'),  n.     A  passage  for  pedestrians  only. 

FOOt'WOm'  (-worn'),  a.  Worn  by,  or  wearied  in,  the 
feet ;  as,  a,  footworn  path ;  a  footworn  traveler. 

Foot'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Having  foots,  or  settlings ;  as, 
footy  oU,  molasses,  etc.    [JS'rejf.l 

2.  Poor ;  mean.     iProv.  EngT]  C.  Kingsley. 

Fop  (fSp),  re.  [OE.  foppe,  fop,  fool ;  cf.  E.  fob  to 
cheat,  G.  foppen  to  make  a  fool  of  one,  jeer,  D.  foppen.'] 
One  whose  ambition  it  is  to  gain  admiration  by  showy 
dress ;  a  coxcomb ;  an  inferior  dandy. 

Fop'-doo'dle  (-doo'd'l),  re.  A  stupid  or  insignificant 
fellow ;  a  fool ;  a  simpleton.     [iJ.]  Hudibras, 

Fopling  (-ling),  re.    A  petty  fop.  Landor. 

Fop'per-y  (-per-y),  re.  ;  pi.  FopPEgtEs  (-iz).  [From 
Fop.]  1.  The  behavior,  dress,  or  other  indication  of  a 
fop  ;  coxcombry  :  affectation  of  show ;  showy  folly. 

2.  Folly;  foolery. 

Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow /op^ery  enter 

My  sober  house.  Shak, 

Fop'pish  (-pish),  a.  Foplike ;  characteristic  of  a  fop 
in  dress  or  manners  ;  making  an  ostentatious  display  of 
gay  clothing  ;  affected  in  maimers. 

Syn.  —  Finical ;  spruce ;  dandyish.    See  Finical. 
—  Fop'pish-ly,  adv.  —  Fop'pish-ness,  re. 

For-  (fSr-).  [AS.  for-;  akin  to  D._&  G.  ver-,  OHG. 
fir-,  Icel.  for-,  Goth,  /ra-,  cf.  Skr.  para-  away,  Gr.  n-apa 
beside,  and  E.  far,  adj.  Cf.  Feet  to  rub.]  A  prefix 
to  verbs,  having  usually  the  force  of  a  negative  or  priva- 
tive. It  often  implies  also  loss,  detriment,  or  destruc- 
tion, and  sometimes  it  is  intensive,  meaning  utterly,  quite 
thoroughly,  as  in/orbathe. 

For  (f Sr) ,  prep.  [AS.  for,  fore  ;  akin  to  OS.  for,  fora, 
furi,  D.  voor,  OHG.  fora,  G.  vor,  OHG.  fari,  G.  fiir, 
icel.  fyrir,  Sw.  for,  Dan. /or,  adv.  for,  Goth,  four,  f aura, 
L.  pro,  Gr.  Trpo,  Skr.  pra-.  V2b2.  Cf.  Fore,  First, 
Foremost,  Forth,  Pro-.]  In  the  most  general  sense,  in- 
dicating that  in  consideration  of,  in  view  of,  or  with  ref- 
erence to,  which  anything  is  done  or  takes  place. 

1.  Indicating  the  antecedent  cause  or  occasion  of  an 
action ;  the  motive  or  inducement  accompanying  and 
prompting  to  an  act  or  state ;  the  reason  of  anything ; 
that  on  account  of  which  a  thing  is  or  is  done. 

With  fiery  eyes  sparkling  for  very  wrath.        Shak. 
How  to  choose  dogs /or  scent  or  speed.        Waller. 
Now,  for  so  many  glorious  actions  done, 
For  peace  at  home,  and  for  the  public  wealth, 
I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  for  Cassar's  health.     Dvyden. 
That  which  we,  for  our  unworthiness,  are  afraid  to  crave,  our 
prayer  is,  that  God,  for  the  worthiness  of  his  Son,  would,  not- 
withstanding, vouchsafe  to  grant.  Hooker. 

2.  Indicating  the  remoter  and  indirect  object  of  an  act ; 
the  end  or  final  cause  with  reference  to  which  anything 
is,  acts,  serves,  or  is  done. 

The  oak  for  notliing  ill. 
The  osier  good/or  twigs,  the  poplar./br  the  mill.    Spenser. 
It  was  young  counsel /or  the  persons,  and  violent  counsel  for 
the  matters.  Bahon. 

Shall  I  think  the  world  was  made/or  one, 
And  men  are  born /or  kings,  as  beasts  for  men, 
Not /or  protection,  but  to  be  devoured  ?  Dryden. 

For  he  writes  not/or  money,  nor/or  praise.      Denham. 

3.  Indicating  that  in  favor  of  which,  or  in  promoting 
Which,  anything  is,  or  is  done  ;  hence,  in  behalf  of  ;  in 
favor  of  ;  on  the  side  of ;  —  opposed  to  against. 

We  can  do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but/or  the  truth. 

2  Cor.  xiii.  8. 

It  is /or  the  general  good  of  human  society,  and  consequently 

Df  particular  persons,  to  be  true  and  just;  and  it  is /or  men's 

liealth  to  be  temperate.  Tillotson. 

Aristotle  is  for  poetical  justice.  Dennis. 

4.  Indicating  that  toward  which  the  action  of  anything 
Is  directed,  or  the  point  toward  which  motion  is  made  ; 
Intending  to  go  to. 

We  sailed  from  Peru/or  China  and  Japan.      Bacon. 

5.  Indicating  that  in  place  of  or  instead  of  which  any- 
thing acts  or  serves,  or  that  to  which  a  substitute,  an 


equivalent,  a  compensation,  or  the  like,  is  offered  or 
made ;  instead  of,  or  in  place  of. 

And  if  any  mischief  follow,  then  thou  shalt  give  life  for  life, 
eye  for  eye,  tooth /or  tooth,  hand/or  hand,  foot  for  foot. 

'.Ex.  xxi.23,24. 
Americans  to  market  driven 
And  bartered  as  the  brute  ./or  gold  1  Whittier. 

6.  Indicating  that  in  the  character  of  or  as  being 
which  anything  is  regarded  or  treated ;  to  be,  or  as  being. 

We  take  A  falling  meteor/or  a  star.  Cowley. 

If  a  man  can  be  fully  assured  of  anything /or  a  truth,  with- 
out having  examined,  what  is  there  that  he  may  not  embrace 
/or  truth?  Locke. 

Most  of  our  ingenious  young  men  take  up  some  cried-up 
English  poet/or  their  model.  JJri/den. 

But  let  her  go  for  an  ungrateful  woman.       Philips. 

7.  Indicating  that  instead  of  which  something  else  con- 
trols in  the  performing  of  an  action,  or  that  in  spite  of 
which  anything  is  done,  occurs,  or  is ;  hence,  equivalent 
to  notwithstanding,  in  spite  of; — generally  followed  by 
all,  aught,  anything,  etc. 

The  writer  will  do  what  she  pleases/or  all  me.    Spectator. 

God's  desertion  shall,  for  aught  he  knows,  the  next  minute 
supervene.  Dr.  H.  More. 

For  anything  tliat  legally  appears  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
a  contrivance  to  fright  us.  Swift. 

8.  Indicating  the  space  or  time  through  which  an 
action  or  state  extends ;  hence,  during ;  in  or  through 
the  space  or  time  of. 

For  many  miles  about 
There  's  scarce  a  bush.  Shak. 

Since,  hired/or  life,  thy  servile  muse  must  sing.    Prior. 
To  guid«  the  sun's  bright  chariot/or  a  day.        Garth. 

9.  Indicating  that  in  prevention  of  which,  or  through 
fear  of  which,  anything  is  done.     [06s.] 

We  '11  have  a  bib, /or  spoiling  of  thy  doublet.    Beau,  fy  Ft. 
For,  or  As  for,  so  far  as  concerns ;  as  regards ;  with  ref- 
erence to ;  —  used  parenthetically  or  independently.    See 
under  As. 

As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.  Josh.  xxiv.  15. 
For  me,  my  stormy  voyage  at  an  end, 
I  to  the  port  of  death  securely  tend.  Dryden. 

—  For  all  that,  notwithstanding ;  in  spite  of.  —  For  all 
the  world,  wholly ;  exactly.  "  Whose  posy  was,  for  all  the 
world,  like  cutlers'  poetry."  Shak.  —  For  as  much  as,  or 
Forasmuch  as,  in  consideration  that ;  seeing  that ;  since.  — 
For  by.  See  Forbt,  adv.  —  For  ever,  eternally ;  at  all 
times.  See  Forever.  —  For  me,  or  For  all  me,  as  far  as 
regards  me.  —  For  my  life,  or  For  the  life  of  me,  if  my 
life  depended  on  it.  [Colloq.]  T.  Hook.  —For  that,  For 
the  reason  that,  because  :  since.  [Obs.]  "  For  that  I  love 
your  daughter."  Shak.  —  For  thy,  or  Forthy  [AS.  forSy^, 
for  this;  on  this  account.  [Obs.]  "Thomalin,  nave  no 
care  for  thy."  Spenser.  —  For  to,  as  sign  of  infinitive,  in 
order  to ;  to  the  end  of.  [Obs. ,  except  as  sometimes  heard 
in  illiterate  speech.]—  "What  went  ye  out /or  to  see  ?  " 
Luke  vii.  25.  See  To,  »re^.  ,4.-0  for,  would  that  I  had ; 
may  there  be  granted  ;  —  elliptically  expressing  desire  or 
prayer.  "  0 /or  a  muse  of  fire. "  /Sftai-.  —  Were  it  not  for, 
or  It  it  were  not  for,  leaving  out  of  account ;  but  for  the 
presence  or  action  of .  "Moral  consideration  can  no  way 
move  the  sensible  appetite,  were  it  not  for  the  wiU." 
Sir  M.  Hale. 

Tot  (f6r),  conj.     1.   Because ;    by  reason  that ;   for 
that ;  indicating,  in  Old  English,  the  reason  of  anything. 
And/or  of  long  that  way  had  walked  none. 
The  vault  was  hid  with  plants  and  bushes  hoar.  Fairfax. 
And  Heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant, 
For  she  is  with  me.  Shak. 

2.  Since ;  because  ;  introducing  a  reason  of  something 
before  advanced,  a  cause,  motive,  explanation,  justifica- 
tion, or  the  like,  of  an  action  related  or  a  statement  made. 
It  is  logicallj'  nearly  equivalent  to  since,  or  because,  but 
connects  less  closely,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  very 
general  introduction  to  something  suggested  by  what  has 
gone  before. 

Give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ;  for  he  is  good  ;  for  his  mercy 
enduxeth  forever.  Ps.  cxxxvi.  1. 

Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do. 
Not  light  them  for  themselves  ;  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  nad  them  not.  Shak. 

For  because,  because.  [Obs.]  "Not  for  becatise  they  set 
less  store  by  their  own  citizens. "  Robynson  (Morels  Uto- 
pia). —  For  why.  (a)  Why ;  for  what  reason ;  wherefore. 
[Obs.]    (b)  Because.    [Obs.]    SeeFoEWHy. 

Syn.  —  See  Because. 

For,  re.  One  who  takes,  or  that  which  is  said  on,  the 
affirmative  side  ;  that  which  is  said  in  favor  of  some  one 
or  something ;  —  the  antithesis  of  against,  and  commonly 
used  in  connection  with  it. 

The  fors  and  againsts,  those  in  favor  and  those  opposed ; 
the  pros  and  the  cons ;  the  advantages  and  the  disadvan- 
tages. Jane  Austen. 

For'age  (for'aj  ;  48),  re.  [OF.  fourage,  F.  fourrage, 
fr.  forre,  fuerre,  fodder,  straw,  F.  feurre,  fr.  LL.  f ode- 
rum,  fodrum,  of  German  or  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  OHG. 
fuotar,  G.  f utter.    See  Fodder  food,  and  cf.  Foray.] 

1.  The  act  of  foraging ;  search  for  provisions,  etc. 

He  [the  lion]  irom  forage  will  incline  to  play.       Shak. 
One  way  a  band  select  tvomforarie  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen  and  fair  kine.        Milton. 
Mawhood  completed  his  forage  unmolested.     Marshall. 

2.  Food  of  any  kind  for  animals,  especially  for  horses 
and  cattle,  as  grass,  pasture,  hay,  corn,  oats.        Dryden. 

Forage  cap.  See  under  Cap.  —  Forage  master  (Mil.),  a 
person  charged  with  providing  forage  and  the  means  of 
transporting  it.    Farrow. 

For'age,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Foraged  (-Sjd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  FoRAOiNO  (-a-jTug).]  To  wander  or  rove  in 
search  of  food  ;  to  collect  food,  esp.  forage,  for  horses 
and  cattle  by  feeding  on  or  stripping  the  country ;  to  rav- 
age ;  to  feed  on  spoil. 

His  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility.  Shak. 


Foraging  Ant  (,Eciton 
Sumichrasti).  Small 
worker,  enlarged. 


Foraging  ant  {Zo'ol.),  one  of  several  species  of  ants  ot 
the  genus  Eciton,  very  abundant  in 
tropical  America,  remarkable  for 
marching  in  vast  armies  in  search 
of  food.  —  Foraging  cap,  a  forage 
cap.  —  Foraging  party,  a  party  sent 
out  after  forage. 

For'age  (for'aj),  v.  t.  To  strip  of 
provisions ;  to  supply  with  forage ; 
as,  to  forage  steeds.  Pope. 

For'a-ger  (-a-jer),  n.  One  who 
forages. 

For'a-Ute  (for'Wit),  re.  [L./o- 
rare  to  bore  -f-  -lite.']  (Geol.)  A 
tubelike  marking,  occurring  in 
sandstone  and  other  strata. 

II  Fo-ra'men  (f6-ra'men),  n.  ; pi. 
L.  Foramina  (-rSm'i-na),    E.  Fo- 
ramens (-mSnz).     [L.,  fr.  forare  to  bore,  pierce.]     A 
small  opening,  perforation,  or  orifice  ;  a  fenestra. 

Foramen  of  Monro  (^Anat.),  the  opening  from  each  lat- 
eral into  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain.  —  Foramen  of 
Winslow  (.Anat.),  the  opening  connecting  the  sac  of  the 
omentum  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  peritoneum. 

Fo-ram'i-na'ted  (fo-ram'i-na'tSd),  a.  [L.  foramina- 
tus.]     Having  small  openings,  or  foramina. 

For'a-min'i-fer  (for'a-min'i-fer),  n.  {Zool.)  One  of 
the  f  oraminif  era. 

II  Fo-ram'l-nif'e-ra  (fo-r5m'i-nif'e-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  foramen, 

-aminis,  a  fora-    ^&   j\  ^\    g        p 
men  -[-ferre  to  ff'iA   —op*,     ai 

bear.]  (Zool.) 
An  extensive 
order  of  rhizo- 
pods  which  gen- 
erally have  a 
chambered  cal- 
careous shell 
formed  by  sev- 
eral united  zo- 
oids.  Many  of 
them  have  per- 
forated walls, 
whence     the 


Foraminifera.  A  Textularia  Manas ;  B  Cos. 
sidutina  crassa;  C  Anonialina  variolata; 
D  Trilocnlina,  young  specimens  showing 
Psendopodia;  E  Robulina  Ariminenifis; 
F  Glohigerina  bulloides.    All  enlarged. 


name.   Some  species  are  covered  with  sand.   See  Rhizop- 

ODA. 

Fo-ram'i-nif'er-OUS  (-er-us),  a.  1.  Having  small 
openings,  or  foramina. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  Foraminifera ;  as, 
foraminiferous  mud. 

Fo-ram'l-nous  (f6-rSm'T-nus),  a.  [L.  foraminosus.] 
Having  foramina ;  full  of  holes  ;  porous.  Bacon. 

For'as-much'  (fSr'Sz-mfich'),  conj.  In  consideration 
that ;  seeing  that ;  since ;  because  that ;  —  followed  by 
as.    See  under  For,  prep. 

For'ay  (for'S  or  fo-ra';  277),  re.     [Another  form  of 

forage.    Cf.  Foreay.]    A  sudden  or  irregular  incursion 

in  border  warfare ;  hence,  any  irregular  incursion  for  war 

or  spoils ;  a  raid.  Spenser, 

The  huge  Earl  Doorm,  .  .  . 

Bound  on  a.  foray,  rolling  eyes  of  prey.    Tennyson. 

For'ay,  v.  t.     To  plUage  ;  to  ravage. 

He  might/oraj/  our  lands.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

For'ay-er  (for'S-er  or  fo-ra'er),  re.  One  who  makes 
or  joins  in  a  foray. 

They  might  not  choose  the  lowland  road, 

For  the  Merse /ora?/ers  were  abroad.     Sir  TV.  Scott, 

For-bade'  (fSr-bSd'),  imp.  of  Forbid. 

For-bathe'  (-bath'),  v.  t.    To  bathe.     [Obs.] 

For-bear'  (for-bSr'),  re.  [See  Fore,  and  Bear  to  pro- 
duce.] An  ancestor ;  a  forefather  ;  —  usually  in  the 
plurah  [<Scoi.]     "  Tour /orftears  of  old."    Sir  W.  Scott. 

For-bear'  (fSr-bar'),  V.  i,  [imp.  Foeboee  (-bor') 
(Forbaee  (-bSr'),  Obs.) ;  p.p.  Forborne  (-born')  ;^.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Forbearing.]  [OE. /orJerere,  AS.  forberan; 
pref.  for-  +  beran  to    bear.     See    Bear   to    support.] 

1.  To  refrain  from  proceeding ;  to  pause ;  to  delay. 
Shall  I  go  against  Eamoth-gilead  to  battle,  or  shall  I  forbear  t 

1  Ki7igs  ssii.  6. 

2.  To  refuse ;  to  decline ;  to  give  no  heed. 

Thou  Shalt  speak  my  words  unto  them,  whether  they  will 
hear,  or  whether  they  viW  forbear.  Ezek.  ii.  7. 

3.  To  control  one's  self  when  provoked. 

The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 

Will  find  occasion  io  forbear,  Cowper. 

Both  bear  and  forbear.  Old  Proverb. 

For-bear',  v.  t,     1.  To  keep  away  from ;  to  avoid  ;  t» 

abstain  from ;  to  give  up ;  as,  to  forbear  the  use  of  a 

word  of  doubtful  propriety. 

But  let  me  that  plunder/orbear.  Shenstone. 

The  King 
In  open  battle  or  the  tilting  field 
Forbore  his  own  advantage.  Tenytyson. 

2.  To  treat  with  consideration  or  indulgence. 

Forbearing  one  another  in  love.  Eph.  iv.  2. 

3.  To  cease  from  bearing.     [06s.] 

Whenas  my  womb  her  burden  would /orfoear.    Spenser. 

For-bear'ance  (for-bSr'ans),  re.     1.  The  act  of  for- 
bearing or  waiting  ;  the  exercise  of  patience. 
He  soon  shall  find 
Forbearance  no  acquittance  ere  day  end.  Milton. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  forbearing ;  indulgence  toward 
offenders  or  enemies ;  long-suffering. 

Have  a  continent/oi'!)c"ara?iee,  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes 
slower.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Abstinence  ;  refraining;  lenity;  mildness. 

For-bear'ant  (-(/nt),  o.    Forbearing,     [li.]      Carlyle. 

For-bear'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  forbears.  Tusser. 

For-bear'lng,  a.  Disposed  or  accustomed  to  forbear ; 
patient ;  long-suffering.  —  For-bear'ing-ly,  adv. 

For-bld'  (f  8r-bTd'),  v.  t.  [:imp.  Forbade  (-bSd') ;  p, 
p.  Forbidden  (-btd'd'n)  (Forbid,  Obs.) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
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ToBBiDDmo  (-ding).]     [OE.  forbeden,  AS.  forJ}e6dan; 

pref.  for-  -\-  beddan  to  bid ;  akin  to  D.  verbieden,  G.  ver- 

bieien,  Icel.  fyrirbjoSa,  forboSa,  Sw.  forbjuda,  Dan. 

forbyde.    See  Bid,  v.  t.~\     1.  To  command  agaiuat,  or 

contrary  to ;  to  prohibit ;  to  interdict. 

More  than  I  have  said  .  .  , 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  upon.  Shak. 

2.  To  deny,  exclude  from,  or  warn  off,  by  express 
command ;  to  command  not  to  enter. 

Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  oppose,  hinder,  or  prevent,  as  if  by  an  effectual 
command;  as,  an  impassable  river /orfiids  the  approach 
of  the  army. 

A  blaze  of  glory  that/or6Hs  the  sight.         Dryden. 

4.  To  accurse ;  to  blast.     [Obs.'] 

He  shall  live  a  man/orbid.  Shak. 

5.  To  defy ;  to  challenge.     [Obs.']  L.  Andrews. 
Syn.  —  To  prohibit ;    interdict ;    hinder ;    preclude  ; 

■withhold ;  restrain ;  prevent.    See  Pbohieit. 

For-Wd'  (for-btd'),  v.  i.  To  utter  a  prohibition ;  to 
prevent;  to  hinder.     "I  bid  not  or /or6«."         Milton. 

For-bld'dance  (-dans),  n.  The  act  of  forbidding ;  pro- 
hibition ;  command  or  edict  against  a  thing.     [Ofo.] 
How  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  strict/or6id(ia«ce.  Milton. 

For-bld'den  (-d'n),  a.    Prohibited ;  interdicted. 

I  know  no  spells,  use  uo/orbidtfen  arts.  Hilton. 

Forbidden  fruit,  (a)  Any  coveted  unla\vful  pleasure,  — 
so  called  mth  reference  to  the  forbidden  fruit  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  (i)  (Bot.)  A  small  variety  of  shaddock 
(Citrus  decumana).  The  name  is  spven  in  different  places 
to  several  varieties  of  Citrus  fruits. 

For-bld'den-ly,  adv.  In  a  forbidden  or  unlavrful 
manner.  Shak. 

For-bld'der  (-der),  n.    One  who  forbids.  Milton. 

For-bid'ding  (-ding),  a.  Repelling  approach ;  repul- 
sive ;  raising  abhorrence,  aversion,  or  dislike  ;  disagree- 
able ;  prohibiting  or  interdicting ;  as,  a  forbidding  as- 
pect ;  a.  forbidding  formality  ;  &  forbidding  air. 

Syn.  — Disagreeable;  unpleasant;  displeasing;  offen- 
sive ;  repulsive  ;  odious ;  abhorrent. 

—  For-bld'dlng-ly,  adv.  —  For-bld'dlng-ness,  n. 
For-black'  (for-blak'),  a.    Very  black.     \_Obs.'] 

As  any  raven's  feathers  it  shone /or&?acfc.     Chaucer. 
For-bo'den  (f  or-bo'd'n),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Forbid.  Chaucer. 
For-bore'  (f or-bor'),  imp.  of  Foebeak. 
For-borne'  (-born'),  p.  p.  of  Fokbeak. 
For-brulse'  (-bruz'),  v.  t.    To  bruise  sorely  or  exceed- 
ingly,    [fibs.'] 

AW  forbrosedt  both  back  and  side.  Chaucer. 

For-by'  (f  5r-bi'),  adv.  &  prep.  [See  Fobebt.]  Near ; 
hard  by;  along;  past.     [Oto.] 

To  tell  her  if  her  child  went  ought/orby.     Chaucer. 

To  the  intent  that  ships  may  pass  along. /brft//  all  tho  sides  of 

the  city  without  let.  Robynsoni^More^s  Utopia). 

For-carve'  (-karv'),  v.  t.  To  cut  completely  ;  to  cut 
off.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Force  (f  ors),  V.  t.  [See  Faece  to  stuff.]  To  stuff  ; 
to  lard  ;  to  farce.     [iJ.] 

Wit  larded  with  maUce,  and  malice /orcet?  with  wit.  Shak. 

Force,  n.  [Of  Soand.  origin ;  cf.  Icel.  fors,  foss,  Dan. 
fos.]    A  waterfall ;  a  cascade.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

To  see  the  falls  or  force  of  the  river  Kent.      T.  Gray. 

Force,  re.  [F.  force,  LL.  forcia,  fortia,  it.  L.  fortis 
strong.  See  Foet,  n."]  1.  Strength  or  energy  of  body 
or  mind ;  active  power ;  vigor ;  might ;  often,  an  unusual 
degree  of  strength  or  energy ;  capacity  of  exercising  an 
influence  or  producing  an  effect ;  especially,  power  to 
persuade,  or  convince,  or  impose  obligation ;  perti- 
nency; validity;  special  signification;  as,  the /orce  of  an 
appeal,  an  argument,  a  contract,  or  a  term. 

He  was,  in  the  full /orce  of  the  words,  a  good  man.  Macaulay. 

2.  Power  exerted  against  will  or  consent ;  compulsory 
power ;  violence  ;  coercion. 

Which  now  they  hold  by /orce,  and  not  by  right.    Shak. 

3.  Strength  or  power  for  war ;  hence,  a  body  of  land 
or  naval  combatants,  with  their  appurtenances,  ready  for 
action ;  an  armament ;  troops ;  warlike  array  ;  —  often 
in  the  plural ;  hence,  a  body  of  men  prepared  for  action 
in  other  ways ;  as,  the  laboring /orce  of  a  plantation. 

Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces  ?  Shak. 

4.  {Law)  (a)  Strength  or  power  exercised  without 
law,  or  contrary  to  law,  upon  persons  or  things ;  vio- 
lence.    (6)  Validity ;  efficacy.  Burrill. 

8.  (Physics)  Any  action  between  two  bodies  which 
changes,  or  tends  to  change,  their  relative  condition  as 
to  rest  or  motion ;  or,  more  generally,  which  changes, 
or  tends  to  change,  any  physical  relation  between  them, 
whether  mechanical,  thermal,  chemical,  electrical,  mag- 
netic, or  of  any  other  kind ;  as,  the  force  of  gravity ; 
cohesive /orce  /  centrifugal /orce. 

Animal  force  (Physiol.),  muscular  force  or  energy.— 
Catablotic  force  [G-r.  Kara  down  (intens.)  +  /3tds  life] 
(Biol.),  the  influence  exerted  by  living  structures  on  ad- 
joining cells,  by  which  the  latter  are  developed  in  har- 
mony vfith  the  primary  structures.  —  Centrifugal  force. 
Centripetal  force,  Coercive  force,  etc.  See  under  Centeifu- 
GAL,  Centeipetal,  etc.  —  Composition  of  forces,  Correlation 
of  forces,  etc.    See  under  Composition,  Coreelation,  etc. 

—  Force  and  arms  [trans,  of  L.  vi  et  armis]  (Law),  an  ex- 
pression in  old  indictments,  signifying rio/ence.  —In  force, 
or  Of  force,  of  imimpaired  efficacy  ;  vaUd ;  of  full  virtue  ; 
not  suspended  or  reversed.  "A  testament  is  of  force 
after  men  are  dead."  Heb.  ix.  17.—  Metabolic  force  (Phys- 
iol. ),  the  influence  which  causes  and  controls  the  metabo- 
lism of  the  body.  —No  force,  no  matter  of  urgency  or  con- 
sequence ;  no  account ;  hence,  io  do  no  force,  to  make  no 
account  of;  not  to  heed.  [Obs.]  Chaucer.  —  Ot  force,  of 
necessity ;  unavoidably ;  imperatively.  "  Good  reasons 
must,  of  force,  give  place  to  better."  Shak.  —  Plastic 
force  (Physiol.),  the  force  which  presumably  acts  in  the 
growth  and  repair  of  the  tissues.  —  Vital  force  (Physiol.), 


that  force  or  power  which  is  inherent  in  organization  ; 
that  form  of  energy  whicli  is  the  cause  of  the  vital  phe- 
nomena of  the  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  physical 
forces  generally  known. 

Syn.  —  Strength ;  vigor ;  might ;  energy ;  stress ;  ve- 
hemence ;  violence  ;  compulsion ;  coaction  ;  constraint ; 
coercion.  —  Force,  Strength.  Strength  looks  rather  to 
power  as  an  inward  capabiUty  or  energy.  Thus  we  speak 
otthest7-ength  of  timber,  hoduy  strenyth,  mental  strength, 
strength  of  emotion,  etc.  Force,  on  the  other  hand,  looks 
more  to  the  outward ;  as,  the  force  of  gravitation,  force 
of  circumstances,  force  of  habit,  etc.  We  do,  indeed, 
speak  of  strenyth  of  will  and  force  of  will ;  but  even  here 
the  former  may  lean  toward  the  internal  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, and  the  latter  toward  the  outward  expression  of  it 
in  action.  But,  though  tlie  two  words  do  in  a  few  cases 
touch  thus  closely  on  each  other,  there  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  marked  distinction  in  our  use  of  force  and  strengtii. 
"^ Force  is  the  name  given,  in  mechanical  science,  to  what- 
ever produces,  or  can  produce,  motion."  Nichol. 
Thy  tears  are  of  no  force  to  nioUiiy 
This  tlinty  man.  Heywood. 

More  huge  in  strength  than  wise  in  works  he  was.    Spenser. 
Adam  and  first  matron  Eve 
Had  ended  now  their  orisons,  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above,  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair.  Milton, 

Force  (fors),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p,  p.  Forced  (forst) ;  p, 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Forcing  (tor'sTng).]  [OF.  f order,  F.  forcer, 
it.  LL.  forciare,  fortiare.  See  Force,  n.]  1.  To  con- 
strain to  do  or  to  forbear,  by  the  exertion  of  a  power  not 
resistible ;  to  compel  by  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual 
means  ;  to  coerce  ;  as,  masters /orce  slaves  to  labor. 

2.  To  compel,  as  by  strength  of  evidence ;  as,  to  force 
conviction  on  the  mind. 

3.  To  do  violence  to ;  to  overpower,  or  to  compel  by 
violence  to  one's  wUl ;  especially,  to  ravish ;  to  violate  ; 
to  commit  rape  upon. 

To  force  their  monarch  and  insult  the  court.    Dryden. 

I  should  have/orcerf  thee  soon  wish  other  arms.    Milton. 

To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity.  Shak. 

4.  To  obtain  or  win  by  strength  ;  to  take  by  violence 
or  struggle  ;  specifically,  to  capture  by  assault ;  to  storm, 
as  a  fortress. 

5.  To  impel,  drive,  wrest,  extort,  get,  etc.,  by  main 
strength  or  violence  ;  —  mth  a  following  adverb,  as  along, 
away,  from,  into,  through,  out,  etc. 

It  stuck  so  fast,  so  deeply  buried  lay. 
That  scarce  the  victor/orcet/  the  steel  away.    Dryden. 
To  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war.  Shak, 

Ethelbert  ordered  that  none  should  \ie  forced  into  reUgion. 

Fuller, 

6.  To  put  in  force ;  to  cause  to  be  executed  ;  to  make 
binding ;  to  enforce.     [06s.] 

What  can  the  church/orce  more  ?  J.  Webster. 

7.  To  exert  to  the  utmost ;  to  urge  ;  hence,  to  strain ; 
to  urge  to  excessive,  unnatural,  or  untimely  action ;  to 
produce  by  unnatural  effort ;  as,  to  force  a  conceit  or 
metaphor ;  to  force  a  laugh ;  to  force  fruits. 

High  on  a  mounting  wave  mv  head  I  bore, 

Forcing  my  strength,  and  gathering  to  the  shore.   Dryden. 

8.  {Whist)  To  compel  (an  adversary  or  partner)  to 
trump  a  trick  by  leading  a  suit  of  which  he  has  none. 

9.  To  provide  with  forces ;  to  reenforce  ;  to  strengthen 
by  soldiers;  toman;  to  garrison.     [06s.]  Shak. 

10.  To  allow  the  force  of ;  to  value ;  to  care  for.  [Obs."] 

For  me,  I  force  not  argument  a  straw.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  compel ;  constrain  ;  oblige ;  necessitate ; 
coerce  ;  drive ;  press ;  impel. 

Force,  v.  i.  [Obs.  in  all  the  senses.'}  1.  To  use  vio- 
lence ;  to  make  violent  effort ;  to  strive  ;  to  endeavor. 

Forcing  with  gifts  to  win  his  wanton  heart.    Spenser. 

2.  To  make  a  difficult  matter  of  anything ;  to  labor ; 
to  hesitate  ;  hence,  io  force  of,  to  make  much  account 
of ;  to  regard. 

Your  oath  once  broke,  jou  force  not  to  forswear.    Shak. 
I  force  not  of  such  fooleries.  Camden. 

3.  To  be  of  force,  importance,  or  weight ;  to  matter. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  have  attained  the  name  and  dignity  of  a 

shepherd,  not  forcing  how.  Ueldll, 

Forced  (forst),  a.  Done  or  produced  with  force 
or  great  labor,  or  by  extraordinary  exertion ;  hurried ; 
strained ;  produced  by  unnatural  effort  or  pressure ;  as, 
a,  forced  style  ;  a,  forced  laugh. 

Forced  draught.  See  under  Draught.  —  Forced  march 
(Mil,),  a  march  of  one  or  more  days  made  with  all  possi- 
ble speed. 

—  For'ced-ly  (f or'sed-l^),  adv.  —  For'ced-ness,  n. 

Force'ful  (fors'ful),  a.    Full  of  or  possessing  force ; 
exerting  force ;  forcible ;  mighty.  —  Force'fuUy,  adv. 
Against  the  steed  he  threw 
His/orce/«Z  spear.  Dryden. 

Forceless,  a.    Having  little  or  no  force  ;  feeble. 
These/orce?e,<:s  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  me.  Shak. 

Force'meat'  (fors'mef ),  n.  [Corrupt,  for  farce-meat, 
fr.  F.  farce  stuffing.  See  Farce,  m.]  {Cookery)  Meat 
chopped  fine  and  highly  seasoned,  either  served  up  alone, 
or  used  as  a  stuffing.     [Written  aXso  forced  meat.'] 

Force'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  forcing  ;  compul- 
sion.    [06s.] 

It  was  imposed  upon  us  by  constraint ; 

And  will  you  count  such/o?-cemen^  treachery  ?    J.  Webster. 

For'ceps  (f8r'seps),  re.  [L.  forceps,  -eipis,  from  the 
root  of  formus  hot  +  capere  to  take ;  akin  to  E.  heave. 
Cf.  FtTENACE.]  1.  A  pair  of  pinchers,  or  tongs  ;  an  in- 
strument for  grasping,  holding  firmly,  or  exerting  trac- 
tion upon,  bodies  which  it  would  be  inconvenient  or  im- 
practicable to  seize  with  the  fingers,  especially  one  for 
delicate  operations,  as  those  of  watchmakers,  surgeons, 
accoucheurs,  dentists,  etc. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  caudal  forceps-shaped  appendage  of 
earwigs  and  some  other  insects.    See  Eakwig. 

Dressing  forceps.    See  under  Dressing. 

Force'  pnmp'  (fors' pump/).      (Mach.)  {a)  A  pump 


having  a  solid  piston,  or  plunger,  for  drawing  and  foroing 
a  liquid,  as  water,  through  the  valves  ;  in  distinction  from 
a  pump  having  a  bucket,  or  valved  piston.  (6)  A  pump 
adapted  for  delivering  water  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  pump,  or  under  a  considerable  pressure ;  in 
distinction  from  one  which  lifts  the  water  ordy  to  the  top 
of  the  pump  or  delivers  it  through  a  spout.  See  lllust. 
of  Plunger  pum^,  under  PLtrNOEE. 

For'cer  (f or'ser),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  forces 
or  drives. 

2.  (Mech.)  (o)  The  solid  piston  of  a  force  pump;  the 
instrument  by  which  water  is  forced  in  a  pump.  (6)  A 
small  hand  pump  for  sinking  pits,  draining  cellars,  etc. 

For'ci-ble  (for'si-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  forcible  forcible, 
forceable  that  may  be  forced.]  1.  Possessing  force ; 
characterized  by  force,  efficiency,  or  energy ;  powerful ; 
efficacious ;  impressive  ;  influential. 

Ho-w  forcible  are  right  words  I  Job  vi.  25. 

Sweet  smells  are  most  forcible  in  dry  substances,  when  broken. 

Bacon. 
But  I  have  reasons  strong  and/orci'We.  Shak. 

That  punishment  which  hath  been  sometimes  forcible  to 
bridle  sm.  Booker. 

He  ifl  at  once  elegant  and  sublime, /orcA^e  and  ornamented. 

Lmath  (TroHsl 

2.  Violent ;  impetuous. 

Like  mingled  streams,  more /orci6?e  when  joined.    Prior. 

3.  Using  force  against  opposition  or  resistance;  ob- 
tained by  compulsion;  effected  by  force;  as,  forcible 
entry  or  abduction. 

In  embraces/07-ci7ji!e  and  foul.  Milton. 

The  abdication  of  King  James  .  .  .  forcible  and  unjust.    Swift. 

Forcible  entry  and  detainer  (Zaiii),  the  entering  upon  and 
taKing  and  withholding  of  land  and  tenements  by  actual 
force  and  violence,  and  with  a  strong  hand,  to  the  hin- 
drance of  the  person  having  the  right  to  enter. 

Syn.  —  Violent ;  powerful ;  strong ;  energetic ;  mighty ; 
potent ;  weighty ;  impressive ;  cogent ;  influential. 

For'cl-ble-fee'ble  (-fe'b'l),  a.  [From  Feeble,  a  char- 
acter in  the  Second  Part  of  Shakespeare's  "  King  Henry 
IV.,"  to  whom  Falstaff  derisively  applies  the  epithet  ^'■for- 
cible."'}   Seemingly  vigorous,  but  really  weak  or  insipid. 

He  [Prof.  Aytoun]  would  purge  his  book  of  much  offensive 
matter,  if  he  struck  out  epithets  which  are  in  the  bad  taste  of 
tiie  forcible-feeble  school.  iV.  Jiiit.  Review, 

For'ci-ble-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  forcible. 

For'ci-bly,  adv.    In  a  forcible  manner. 

For'cing  (for'sTng),  re.  1.  The  accomplishing  of  any 
purpose  violently,  precipitately,  prematurely,  or  with 
unusual  expedition. 

2.  (Gardening)  The  art  of  raising  plants,  flowers,  and 
fruits  at  an  earlier  season  than  the  natural  one,  as  in  a 
hotbed  or  by  the  use  of  artificial  heat. 

Forcing  bed  or  pit,  a  plant  bed  having  an  under  layer  of 
fermentmg  manure,  the  fermentation  yielding  bottom 
heat  for  forcing  plants ;  a  hotbed.  —  Forcing  engine,  a  fire 
engine.  —  Forcing  fit  (Mech.),  a  tight  fit,  as  of  one  part 
into  a  hole  in  another  part,  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
use  considerable  force  va  putting  the  two  parts  together. 
—  Forcing  house,  a  greenhouse  tor  the  forcing  of  plants, 
fruit  trees,  etc.  —  Forcing  macliine,  a  powerful  press  for 
putting  together  or  separating  two  parts  that  are  fitted 
tightly  one  into  another,  as  for  forcing  a  crank  on  a 
shaft,  or  for  dravring  off  a  car  wheel  from  the  axle.  — 
Forcing  pnmp.    See  Foece  pump  (6). 

For'cl-pal  (f6r'sT-pal),  a.  Forked  or  branched  like  a 
pair  of  forceps ;  constructed  so  as  to  open  and  shut  like 
a  pair  of  forceps.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

For'cl-pate  (fSr'si-pat),  i  a.    Like  a  pair  of  forceps ; 

For'cl-pa'ted  (-pa'tSd),  J     a,8,  a,  forcipated  mouth. 

For'Cl-pa'tlon  (-pa'shiin),  n.  Torture  by  pinching 
with  forceps  or  pinchers.  Bacon. 

For-cut'  (f Sr-kut'),  ■;;.  t.  To  cut  completely ;  to  cut 
off.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Ford  (ford),  n.  [AS.  ford;  akin  to  G.  furt,  Icel. 
fforSr  bay,  and  to  E.  fare.  V78.  See  Fare,  v.  i.,  and 
cf.  Frith  arm  of  the  sea.]  1.  A  place  in  a  river,  or 
other  water,  where  it  may  be  passed  by  man  or  beast  on 
foot,  by  wading. 
He  swam  the  Esk  river  where /ore?  there  was  none.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  stream ;  a  current. 

With  water  of  the/ord 
Or  of  the  clouds.  Spenser. 

Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian/orcZ.        Dryden. 

Ford,  V.  t.  [iirtp.  &  p.  p.  Forded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Fording.]  To  pass  or  cross,  as  a  river  or  other  water, 
by  wading  ;  to  wade  through. 

His  last  section,  which  is  no  deep  one,  remains  only  to  bo 
forded.  Milton. 

Ford'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  forded.  — 
Ford'a-ble-ness,  re. 

Fordless,  a.    Without  a  ford. 

A  deep  and/07'c??ess  river.  Mallock. 

For-dO'  (f or-doo'),  V.  t.  [OE.  fordon,  AS.  fordon  ;  pref. 
for-  +  don  to  do.  See  For-,  and  Do,  v.  i.]  1.  To  de- 
stroy ;  to  undo ;  to  ruin.     [06s.] 

This  is  the  night 
That  either  makes  me  or  fordoes  me  quite.  Shak. 

2.  To  overcome  with  fatigue  ;  to  exhaust.  M.  Arnold. 
All  with  weary  task/o?-t/one.  Shak. 

Por-done'  (-diln'),  a.  [See  Fordo.]  Undone ;  ruined. 
[05s.]  Spenser. 

For-drlve'  (-driv'),  v.  t.  To  drive  about ;  to  drive 
here  and  there.     [06s.]  Pom.  of  R. 

For-dronk'en  (-drunk''n),  a.  utterly  drunk;  very 
drunk.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Por-dry'  (-drl'),  a.  Entirely  dry  ;  withered.  [06s.] 
"Atre^fordry."  '  Chaucer. 

For-dwlne'  (-dwin'),  v.  i.  To  dwindle  away ;  to  dis- 
appear.    [06s.]  Pom.  of  R. 

Pore  (for),  re.  [AS.  for,  fr.  faran  to  go.  See  Faee, 
V.  -i.]  Journey ;  way ;  method  of  proceeding.  [06s.] 
"Follow  him  and  his /ore."  Chaucer. 

Pore,  adv.  [AS.  fore,  adv.  &  prep.,  another  form  of 
for.    See  Foe,  and  cf.  Foemee,  Foeemost.]     1.  In  the 
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part  that  precedes  or  goes  first ;  —  opposed  to  aft,  after, 
back,  behind,  etc. 

2.  Formerly ;  previously  ;  afore.     \Obs.  or  Collog.'] 

The  eyes,  fore  duteous,  now  converted  are.  Shak, 

3.  (JVaui.)  In  or  towards  the  bows  of  a  ship. 

Fore  and  aft  (Naut.),  from  stem  to  stern :  lengthwise  of 
the  vessel ;  —  in  distinction  from  athwart.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

—  Fore-and-aft  rigged  (Naitt.),  not  rigged  with  square 
sails  attached  to  yards,  but  with  sails  bent  to  gaffs  or  set 
on  stays  in  the  midship  line  of  the  vessel.  See  Schooner, 
Sloop,  Cijtter. 

Fore  (for),  a.  [See  Fore,  adv.]  Advanced,  as  com- 
pared with  something  else ;  toward  the  front ;  being 
or  coming  first,  in  time,  place,  order,  or  importance  ; 
preceding  ;  anterior  ;  antecedent ;  earlier ;  forward  ;  — 
opposed  to  back  or  behind ;  as,  the  fore  part  of  a  gar- 
ment ;  the  fore  part  of  the  day ;  the  fore  end  of  a  wagon. 

The  free  will  of  the  subject  is  preserved,  while  it  is  directed 
by  the /ore  purpose  of  the  state.  Southey. 

5^°"  Fore  is  much  used  adjectively  or  in  composition. 

Fore  bay,  a  reservoir  or  canal  between  a  mill  race  and  a 
water  wheel ;  the  discharging  end  of  a  pond  or  mill  race.  — 
Fore  body  ( Shipbn  ilding),  the  part  of  a  sliip  forward  of  the 
largest  cross-section,  distinguished  from  middle  body  and 
after  body.  — Tore  boot,  a  receptacle  in  the  front  of  a  ve- 
hicle, for  stowing  baggage,  etc.—  Fore  bow,  the  pommel  of 
a  saddle.  luiignt.  —  Tore  cabin,  a  cabin  in  the  fore  part 
of  a  ship,  usually  with  inferior  accommodations.  —  Fore 
carriage,  (a)  The  forward  part  of  the  running  gear  of  a 
four-wheeled  vehicle.  (6)  A  small  carriage  at  the  front 
end  of  a  plow  beam.  —  Fore  course  (iVaut.),  the  lower- 
moat  sail  on  the  foremast  of  a  square-rigged  vessel ;  the 
foresail.  See  Hhist.  under  Sail.  —  Fore  door.  Same  as 
Front  door.  —  Fore  edge,  the  front  edge  of  a  book  or 
folded  sheet,  etc. — Fore  elder,  an  ancestor.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

—  Fore  end.  (a)  The  end  which  precedes ;  the  earlier,  or 
the  nearer,  part ;  the  beginning. 

I  have  .  .  .  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  in  all 
The  Jbre  eytd  of  my  time.  Shak. 

(6)  In  firearms,  the  wooden  stock  under  the  barrel,  for- 
ward of  the  trigger  guard,  or  breech  frame.  —  Fore  girth, 
a  girth  for  the  fore  part  (of  a  horse,  etc.) ;  a  martingale. 

—  Fore  hammer,  a  sledge  hammer,  working  alternately, 
or  in  time,  with  the  hand  hammer.  —  Fore  leg,  one  of  the 
front  legs  of  a  quadruped,  or  multiped,  or  of  a  chair, 
settee,  etc.  —  Fore  peak  (Naut.),  the  angle  within  a  ship's 
bows ;  the  portion  of  the  hold  which  is  farthest  forward. 

—  Fore  piece,  a  front  piece,  as  the  flap  in  the  fore  part  of 
a  sidesaddle,  to  guard  the  rider's  dress.  —  Fore  plane,  a 
carpenter's  plane,  in  size  and  use  between  a  jack  plane 
and  a  smoothing  plane.  Knight.  —  Tore  ie3,iling,  previous 
perusal.  [Obs.]  Males. — Fore  rent,  in  Scotland,  rent 
payable  before  a  crop  is  gathered.  —Fore  sheets  (A^aiit.), 
the  forward  portion  of  a  rowboat ;  the  space  beyond  the 
front  thwart.  See  Stern  sheets.  —  Fore  shore,  (a)  A 
bank  in  advance  of  a  sea  wall,  to  break  the  force  of  the 
surf.  (6)  The  seaward  projectmg,  slightly  inclined  por- 
tion of  a  breakwater.  Knight,  (c)  The  part  of  the  shore 
between  high  and  low  water  marks.  —  Fore  sight,  that 
one  of  the  two  sights  of  a  gun  which  is  near  the  muzzle.  — 
Fore  tackle  (Naut.),  the  tackle  on  the  foremast  of  a  ship. 

—  Fore  topmast.  {Naut.)  See  Fore-topmast,  in  the  Vocab- 
ulary. —  Fore  wind,  a  favorable  wind.    [Obs.] 

Sailed  on  smooth  seas,  by /ore  winds  borne.       Sandys. 
—Fore  world,  the  antedUuvian  world.    [iJ.]    Southey. 

Fore,  n.  The  front ;  hence,  that  which  is  in  front ; 
the  future. 

At  the  fore  (Naut.),  at  the  fore  royal  masthead ;  —  said 
of  a  flag,  so  raised  as  a  signal  for  sailiiig,  etc.  —  To  the  fore, 
(a)  In  advance  ;  to  the  front ;  to  a  prominent  position ;  in 
plain  sight ;  in  readiness  for  use.  lb)  In  existence  ;  alive  : 
not  worn  out,  lost,  or  spent,  as  money,  etc.  [Irish] 
"  While  I  am  to  the  fore."  W.  Collins.  "  How  many 
captains  in  the  regiment  had  two  thousand  pounds  to  the 
fore  f  "    Thackeray. 

Fore,  prep.  Before  ;  —  sometimes  written  'fore  as  if 
a  contraction  of  afore  or  before.     [OJi.] 

Fore'ad-mon'lsh  (for'ad-mon'ish),  v.  t.     To  admon- 
ish beforehand,  or  before  the  act  or  event.         Bp.  Sail. 
Fore'ad-vise'  (-viz'),  v.  t.    To  advise  or  counsel  be- 
fore the  time  of  action,  or  before  the  event.  Shak. 
Fore'al-lege'  (-al-lSj'),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Foreal- 
ILEQED  (-lejd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Forealleqing  (-lej'Tng).] 
To  allege  or  cite  before.                                       Fotherby. 
Fore'ap-point'  (-Sp-poinf),  v.   i.     To  set,  order,  or 
appoint,  beforehand.                                              Sherwood. 
Fore'ap-point'ment   (-ment),  n.     Previous  appoint- 
ment; preordination.                                         Sherwood. 
Fore-arm'  (for-arm'),  v.  t.    To  arm  or  prepare  for 
attack  or  resistance  before  the  time  of  need.           South. 
Fore'arm'  (for'arm'),  n.     {Anat.)  That  part  of  the 
arm  or  fore  limb  between  the  elbow  and  wrist ;  the  anti- 
brachium. 
Fore'beam'  (-bem'),  n.    The  breast  beam  of  a  loom. 
Fore-bear'  (for-bSr'),  n.    An  ancestor.     See  Forbear. 
Fore-bode'  (for-bod'),  v.  t.   [imp.  &p.  p.  Foreboded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Foreboding.]     [AS.  forebodian;  fore  + 
bodian  to  announce.    See  Bode,  v.  t.']    1.  To  foretell. 

2.  To  be  prescient  of  (some  ill  or  misfortune) ;  to  have 
an  inward  conviction  of,  as  of  a  calamity  which  is  about 
to  happen  ;  to  augur  despondingly. 

His  heart /oreborfes  a  mystery.  Tennyson. 

Sullen,  desponding,  and  foreboding  nothing  but  wars  and  des- 
olation, as  the  certain  consequence  of  Ca:sar's  death.  3Iiddleton. 
I  have  a  sort  otforeboding  about  him.         H.  James. 
Syn.  —  To  foretell ;   predict ;   prognosticate  ;   augur  ; 
presage  ;  portend ;  betoken. 
Fore-bode',  v.  i.    To  foretell ;  to  presage  ;  to  augur. 

If  I  forebode  aright.  Hawthorne. 

Fore-bode',  n.    Prognostication  ;  presage.     [Obs.'] 
Fore-bode'ment  (-ment),  «.    The  act  of  foreboding ; 
the  thing  foreboded. 
Fore-bod'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  forebodes. 
Fore-bod'lng,  n.    Presage  of  coming  ill ;  expectation 
of  misfortune. 

Fore-bod'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  foreboding  manner. 
Fore'brace'  (for'bras'),  n.    (Naut.)  A  rope  applied  to 
4he  fore  yardarra,  to  change  the  position  of  the  foresail. 


Fore'bralll'  (fCr'bran'),  n.  (Anat.)  The  anterior  of  the 
three  principal  divisions  of  the  brain,  including  the  pros- 
encephalon and  thalamencephalon.  Sometimes  restricted 
to  the  prosencephalon  only.    See  Brain. 

Fore-by'  (for-bi'),  prep.  [Fore  -\-  by.]  Near ;  hard 
by;  along;  past.     See  Forby.     [Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Fore-cast'  (for-kasf),  v.  t.  1.  To  plan  beforehand  ; 
to  scheme ;  to  project. 

He  Bhs.\\  forecast  his  devices  against  the  atrongholds. 

Dan.  xi.  24. 

2.  To  foresee ;  to  calculate  beforehand,  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for. 

It  is  wisdom  to  consider  the  end  of  things  before  we  embark, 
and  to  forecast  consequences.  V Estrange. 

Fore-cast',  v.  i.    To  contrive  or  plan  beforehand. 

If  it  happen  as  I  did  forecast.  Milton. 

Fore'cast'  (for'kasf),  n.  1.  Previous  contrivance  or 
determination ;  predetermination. 

He  makes  this  difference  to  arise  from  the /orecos?  and  pre- 
determination of  the  gods  themselves.  Addison. 

2.  Foresight  of  consequences,  and  provision  against 
them  ;  prevision ;  premeditation. 

His  calm,  deliberate /orecosi  better  £tted  him  for  the  council 
than  the  camp.  Prescott. 

Fore-cast'erGkasfer),?!.  One  who  forecasts.  Johnson. 

Fore'cas'tle  (for'kas"l;«ai7oriOTj/fok's'l),n.  {Naut.) 
(a)  A  short  upper  deck  forward,  formerly  raised  like  a 
castle,  to  command  an  enemy's  decks,  (b)  That  part  of 
the  upper  deck  of  a  vessel  forward  of  the  foremast,  or  of 
the  after  part  of  the  fore  channels,  (c)  In  merchant 
vessels,  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel,  under  the  deck, 
where  tlie  sailors  live. 

Fore'ChO'sen  (for'cho'z'n),  a.    Chosen  beforehand. 

Fore'cit'ed  (f  or'sit'ed),  a.  Cited  or  quoted  before  or 
above.  Arbulhnoi. 

Fore-close'  (f  or-kloz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Foreclosed 
(-klozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Foreclosing  (-klo'zing).]  [F. 
forclos,  p.  p.  of  forclore  to  exclude  ;  OF.  fors,  F.  hors, 
except,  outside  (fr.  L.  foris  outside)  -f-  F.  clore  to  close. 
See  Foreign,  and  Close,  v.  <.]  To  shut  up  or  out ;  to 
preclude;  to  stop;  to  prevent ;  to  bar  ;  to  exclude. 

The  embargo  with  Spain /orec?oset/  this  trade.    Carew. 

To  foreclose  a  mortgager  (Law),  to  cut  him  off  by  a  judg- 
ment of  court  from  the  power  of  redeeming  the  mortgaged 
premises,  termed  his  equity  of  redemption.  —  To  foreclose 
a  mortgage,  (not  technically  correct,  but  often  used  to 
signify)  the  obtaining  a  judgment  for  the  payment  of  an 
overdue  mortgage,  and  the  exposure  of  the  mortgaged 
property  to  sale  to  meet  the  mortgage  debt.        Wharton. 

Fore-Clo'sure  (-klo'zhiir ;  135),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  foreclosing  ;  a  proceeding  which  bars  or  extinguishes 
a  mortgager's  right  of  redeeming  a  mortgaged  estate. 

Fore'con-ceive'  (for'kon-sev'),  v.  t.  To  preconceive  ; 
to  imagine  beforehand.     [Obs."]  Bacon. 

Fore-date'  (for-daf),  v.  t.  To  date  before  the  true 
time ;  to  antedate. 

Fore'deck'  (for'dgk'),  n.  (Naut.)  The  fore  part  of  a 
deck,  or  of  a  ship. 

Fore-deem'  (for-dem'),  v.  t.  To  recognize  or  judge  in 
advance  ;  to  forebode.     [Obs.'\  Udall. 

Laugh  at  your  misery,  as  foredeeming  you 
An  idle  meteor.  J.  Webster. 

Fore-deem',  v.  i.  [Cf.  Foredoom.]  To  know  or  dis- 
cover beforehand ;  to  foretell.     [Obs.2 

Which  [maid]  could  guess  and  foredeein  of  things  past,  pres- 
ent, and  to  come.  Genevan  Test. 

Fore'de-slgn'  (for'de-zin'  or  -sin'),  v.  t.  To  plan  be- 
forehand ;  to  intend  previously.  Cheyne. 

Fore'de-ter'mine  (-ter'min),  v.  t.  To  determine  or 
decree  beforehand.  Bp.  Hopkins. 

Fore'dls-pose'  (for'dis-poz'),  v.  t.  To  bestow  before- 
hand.    [iS.] 

King  James  had  by  promise  foredisposed  the  place  on  the 
Bishop  of  Meath.  Fuller. 

Fore-doom'  (for-doom'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Foeedeem.]  To 
doom  beforehand  ;  to  predestinate. 

Thou  sivt  foredoomed  to  view  the  Stygian  state.    Dryden. 

Fore'doom'  (for'doom'),  n.  Doom  or  sentence  decreed 
in  advance.  "  A  dread  foredoom  ringing  in  the  ears  of 
the  guilty  adult."  Southey. 

Fore'Ia'ther  (f or'f a/ther ;  277),  n.  One  who  precedes 
another  in  the  line  of  genealogy  in  any  degree,  but  usu- 
ally in  a  remote  degree  ;  an  ancestor. 

Respecting  your  forgathers,  you  would  have  been  taught  to 
respect  yourselves.  Burke. 

Forefathers'  Day,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  (December 
21)  on  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  at  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts  (1620).  On  account  of  a  mistake  in  reck- 
oning the  change  from  Old  Style  to  New  Style,  it  has 
generally  been  celebrated  on  the  22d. 

Fore-feel'  (for-fel'),  v.  t.  To  feel  beforehand  ;  to  have 
a  presentiment  of.     [_Obs.'] 

As  when,  with  unwieldy  waves,  the  great  6ea/or^ee?5  winds. 

C/tapman. 

Fore'ience'  (for'fgns'),  n.     Defense  in  front.     [Obs.'] 
Fore-fend'   (for-fend'),   v.  t.     [OE.  forfenden;  pref. 
for-  -\-fenden  to  fend.    See  Fend,  v.  t.]    To  hinder  ;  to 
fend  off ;  to  avert ;  to  prevent  the  approach  of ;  to  for- 
bid or  prohibit.    See  Fohpend. 

God  for^fend  it  should  ever  be  recorded  in  our  history.  Landor. 
It  would  be  a  far  better  work  .  .  .  to  forefend  the  cruelty. 

/.  Taylor. 

Fore'fin'ger  (for'fln'ger),  n.  The  finger  next  to  the 
thumb ;  the  index. 

Fore-flow'  (for-flo'),  v.  t.     To  flow  before.     [Obs.] 

Fore'foot'  (for'fSof),  re.  1.  One  of  the  anterior  feet 
of  a  quadruped  or  multiped  ;  —  usually  written  J'ore  foot. 

2.  (Shipbuilding)  A  piece  of  timber  which  terminates 
the  keel  at  the  fore  end,  connecting  it  with  the  lower 
end  of  the  stem. 

Fore'front'  (for'frunf),  n.  Foremost  part  or  place. 
Set  ye  Uriah  in  t\\Gfor^ront  of  the  hottest  battle.  2  Sam.  xi.  16. 

Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  standing  in  the  forefront  for  all 
time,  the  masters  of  those  wlio  know.  J.  C.  Shairp. 


Foro'gamo'  (fSr'gam'),  n.  A  first  game;  first  plan. 
[Obs.2  ^  Whitloek. 

Fore'gang'er  (for'gSng'er),  n.  [Prop.,  a  goer  before  ; 
cf.  G.  vorganger.  See  Fore,  and  Gang.]  (Naut.)  A 
short  rope  grafted  on  a  harpoon,  to  which  a  longer  line 
may  be  attached.  Totten. 

Fore-gath'er  (for-gSth'er),  v.  i.   Same  as  Forgather. 

Fore'glft'  (f  or'giff),  n.  (Law)  A  premium  paid  by  a 
lessee  when  taking  his  lease. 

Fore'gleam'  (for'glem'),  ra.  An  antecedent  or  pre- 
monitory gleam ;  a  dawning  light. 

T\ic  foregleams  of  wisdom.  Whittier. 

Fore-go'  (f or-go'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Forewent  (-wSnf) ; 
p.  p.  Foregojse  (-gon' ;  115) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Foregoing.] 
[See  Forgo.]     1.  To  quit ;  to  relinquish  ;  to  leave. 

Stay  at  the  third  cup,  or  forego  the  place.      Herbert. 

2.  To  relinquish  the  enjoyment  or  advantage  of ;  to 
give  up ;  to  resign  ;  to  renounce  ;  —  said  of  a  thing  al- 
ready enjoyed,  or  of  one  within  reach,  or  anticipated. 
AU  my  patrimony, 
If  need  be,  I  am  ready  io  forego.  Milton, 

Thy  lovers  must  their  promised  heaven /oreg'O.      Keble. 
[He]  never  forewent  an  opportunity  of  honest  profit. 

R.  L.  Stevenson, 

11^°'  Forgo  is  the  better  spelling  etymologically,  but 
the  word  has  been  confused  with  Forego,  to  go  before. 

Fore-go',  V.  t.  [AS.  foregdn  ;  fore  +  gan  to  go ;  akin 
to  G.  vorgehen  to  go  before,  precede.  See  Go,  v.  *.]  To 
go  before  ;  to  precede;  —  used  especially  in  the  present 
and  past  participles. 

Pleasing  remembrance  of  a  thought/oregrone.  "Wordsworth, 
For  which  the  very  mother's  iacefoi-ewent 
The  mother's  special  patience.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Foregone  conclusion,  one  which  has  preceded  argument 
or  examination  ;  one  predetermined. 

Fore-gO'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  goes  before  another ; 
a  predecessor  ;  hence,  an  ancestor ;  a  progenitor. 

2.  A  purveyor  of  the  king ;  —  so  called,  formerly, 
from  going  before  to  provide  for  his  household.     [Obs.~i 

Fore-gO'er,  n.  [Etymologically  forgoer.']  One  who 
forbears  to  enjoy. 

Fore'ground'  (for'ground'),  n.  In  a  painting,  and 
sometimes  in  a  bas-relief,  mosaic  picture,  or  the  like, 
that  part  of  the  scene  represented,  which  is  nearest  to 
the  spectator,  and  therefore  occupies  the  lowest  part  of 
the  work  of  art  itseU.    Cf.  Distance,  n.,  6. 

Fore-guess'  (for-ges'),  v.  t.    To  conjecture.     [Obs."] 

Fore'gut'  (for'giit'),  n.  (Anat.)  The  anterior  part  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  mouth  to  the  intestine,  or 
to  the  entrance  of  the  bile  duct. 

Fore'hand'  (-hand'),  n.  1.  All  that  part  of  a  horse 
which  is  before  the  rider.  Johnson. 

2.  The  chief  or  most  important  part.  Shak, 

3.  Superiority ;  advantage ;  start ;  precedence. 

And,  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch  .  .  . 

Had  the  forehand  and  vantage  of  a  king.  Shak. 

Fore'hand',  a.    Done  beforehand  ;  anticipative. 

And  so  extenuate  the  foreltand  sin.  Shak, 

Fore'hand'ed,    a.      1.    Early  ;    timely ;    seasonable. 

"Forehanded  care."  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Beforehand  with  one's  needs,  or  having  resources 
in  advance  of  one's  necessities  ;  in  easy  circumstances ; 
as,  a,  forehanded  farmer.     [U.  S.] 

3.  Formed  in  the  forehand  or  fore  parts. 

A  substantial,  true-bred  beast,  hiSLYelyfoj-ehanded.    Dryden, 
Fore'head  (fSr'ed  ;   277),  n.      1.  The  front  of  that 

part  of  the  head  which  incloses  the  brain ;  that  part  of 

the  face  above  the  eyes  ;  the  brow. 

2.  The  aspect  or  countenance ;  assurance. 

To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 

Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  king.  Shak. 

3.  The  front  or  fore  part  of  anything. 

Flames  in  ihe  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.       Milton, 

So  rich  advantage  of  a  promised  glory 

As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action.  Shak, 

Fore-hear'  (for-her'),  v.  i.  &  t.    To  hear  beforehand. 

Fore'hearth'  (for'harth'),n.  (Metal.)  The  forward  ex- 
tension of  the  hearth  of  a  blast  furnace  under  the  tymp. 

Fore-hend'  (-hgnd'),  v.  t.    See  Forhend.    [Obs.] 

Fore-hew'  (-hii'),  v.  t.  To  hew  or  cut  in  front. 
[Obs.'\  Sackville, 

Fore'hold'  (-hold'),  re.  (Naut.)  The  forward  part  of 
the  hold  of  a  ship. 

Fore-hold'ing  (-hold'ing),  n.  Ominous  foreboding ; 
superstitious  prognostication.     [06s.]  L'Eslrange. 

Fore'hook'  (-hS&k'),  n.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber 
placed  across  the  stem,  to  unite  the  bows  and  strengthen 
the  fore  part  of  the  ship ;  a  breast  hook. 

For'eign  (for'In),  a.  [OE.  forein,  F.  forain,  LL.  fo- 
raneus,  fr.  L.  foras,  foris,  out  of  doors,  abroad,  without ; 
akin  to  fores  doors,  and  E.  door.  See  DooR,  and  cf. 
Foreclose,  Forfeit,  Forest,  Forum.]  1.  Outside;  ex- 
traneous ;  separated  ;  alien  ;  as,  a  foreign  country  ;  a 
/ore»(7re  government.     '■'■  Foreign  yforiis."  3Iilton. 

2.  Not  native  or  belonging  to  a  certain  country  ;  born 
in  or  belonging  to  another  country,  nation,  sovereignty, 
or  locality;  as,  a /ore?  (/re  language  ;/0!'eijr7j  fruits.  "Do- 
mestic and  foreign  vpriters."  Atterbury, 

ilnl.foreign  wonder  I 
Whom  certain  these  rough  shades  did  never  breed,    Milton. 

3.  Remote;  distant;  strange;  not  belonging;  not 
connected  ;  not  pertaining  or  pertinent ;  not  appropri- 
ate ;  not  harmonious ;  not  agreeable ;  not  congenial ;  — 
with  to  orfrom;  as,  foreign  to  the  purpose  ;  foreign  to 
one's  nature. 

This  design  is  not/oreiffji  from  some  people's  thoughts.    Sw{fl, 

4.  Held  at  a  distance  ;  excluded  ;  exiled.  [Obs."] 
Kept  him  n  foreign  man  still ;  which  so  grieved  him, 
That  he  run  mud  and  died.  Shak. 

Foreign  attachment  (Law),  a  process  bv  wliich  the  prop- 
erty of  a  foreign  or  absent  debtor  is  attached  for  the  satis- 
faction of  a  debt  due  from  him  to  the  plaintiff ;  an  attach- 
ment of  the  goods,  effects,  or  credits  of  a  debtor  in  the 
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hands  of  a  third  person ;  —  called  in  some  States  trustee, 
in  others  J'acioming,  and  in  others  ym-jiishee  process. 
Kent.  Tomlins.  Cowell.  —  Foreign  bill,  a  bill  drawn  in 
one  country,  and  payable  in  another,  as  distinguished 
from  an  inland  bill,  which  is  one  drawn  and  payable  in 
the  same  country.  In  this  latter,  as  well  as  in  several 
other  points  of  view,  the  different  States  of  the  United 
States  are  foreign  to  each  other.  See  Exchange,  71.,  4. 
Kent.  Story.  —  Foreign  body  (Med.),  a  substance  occur- 
ring in  any  part  of  the  body  where  it  does  not  belong, 
and  usually  introduced  from  without.  —  Foreign  office,  that 
department  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  which 
has  charge  of  British  interests  in  foreign  countries. 

Syn.  — Outlandish;  alien;  exotic;  remote;  distant; 
extraneous ;  extrinsic. 

For'elgn-er  (f  or'In-er),  n.    A  person  belonging  to  or 

owing  allegiance  to  a  foreign  country ;  one  not  native 

in  the  country  or  jurisdiction  under  consideration,  or  not 

naturalized  there  ;  an  alien  ;  a  stranger. 

Joy  is  such  ^foreigner. 

So  mere  a  stranger  to  my  thoughts.  Denham. 

Nor  could  the  majesty  of  the  English  crown  appear  in  a 
greater  luster,  either  \o  foreigners  or  subjects.  Swift. 

For'eign-lsm  (-tz'm),  ra.  Anything  peculiar  to  a  for- 
eign language  or  people  ;  a  foreign  idiom  or  custom. 

It  is  a  pity  to  see  the  technicaUties  of  the  so-called  liberal  pro- 
fessions distigured  hyforeignisiiis.  Fitzed.  Hall. 

For'eign-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  foreign  ;  re- 
moteness ;  want  of  relation  or  appropriateness. 

Let  not  the  forejgnness  of  the  subject  hinder  you  from  en- 
deavoring to  set  me  right.  Locke. 
A  foreignness  of  complexion.               G.  Eliot. 

For'ein  (fSr'ifn),  a.     Foreign.     [OJi.]  Chaucer. 

Fore-judge'  (for-jiij'),  v.  t.  [Fore  -f  judge.']  To 
judge  beforehand,  or  before  hearing  the  facts  and  proof ; 
to  prejudge. 

Fore-judge',  v.  t.  [For  forjudge,  fr.  F.  forjuger  ; 
OF.  Jors  outside,  except  +  F.  juger  to  judge.]  (0.  Eng. 
Law)  To  expel  from  court  for  some  offense  or  miscon- 
duct, as  an  attorney  or  officer ;  to  deprive  or  put  out  of 
a  thing  by  the  judgment  of  a  court.  Burrill. 

Fore-]udg'er  (-jiij'er),  n.  {Eng.  Law)  A  judgment  by 
which  one  is  deprived  or  put  out  of  a  right  or  thing  in 
question. 

Fore-jndg'ment  (for-jQj'ment),  n.  Prejudgment. 
\Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Fore-know'  (for-no'),  v.  t.  limp.  Foreknew  (-nti') ; 
p.  p.  Foreknown  (-non') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Foreknowing.] 
To  have  previous  knowledge  of  ;  to  know  beforehand. 

Who  would  the  miseries  of  raa.n  foreknow?    JDryden. 

Fore-know'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  fore- 
known. Dr.  H.  More. 

Fore-know'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  foreknows. 

Fore-know'ing-ly,  adv.    With  foreknowledge. 

He  who  .  .  .  foreknoioingly  loses  his  life.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Fore-knOWl'edge  (-nol'ej),  n.     Knowledge  of  a  thing 
before  it  happens,  or  of  whatever  is  to  happen ;  prescience. 
If  I  foreknew. 
Foreknowledge  had  no  influence  on  their  fault.    MUton. 

For'el  (for'Sl),  n.  [OE.  forel  case,  sheath,  OF.  forel, 
fourel,  F.  fourreau,  LL.  forellus,  fr.  OF.  forre,  fuerre, 
sheath,  case,  of  German  origin ;  cf.  OHG.  fuotar,  akin 
to  Goth,  fodr ;  prob.  not  the  same  word  as  E.  fodder 
food.  Cf.  FuK,  Fodder  food.]  A  kind  of  parchment  for 
book  covers.    See  Forrill. 

For'el,  V.  t.    To  bind  with  forel.     [iJ.]  Fuller. 

Fore'land'  (forlSnd'),  n.  1.  A  promontory  or  cape ; 
a  headland ;  as,  the  North  and  South  Foreland  in  Kent, 
England. 

2.  {Fori.)  A  piece  of  ground  between  the  wall  of  a 
place  and  the  moat.  Farrow. 

3.  {Hydraul.  Engin.)  That  portion  of  the  natural 
shore  on  the  outside  of  the  embankment  which  receives 
the  sliock  of  waves  and  deadens  their  force.  Knight. 

Fore-lay'  (for-la'),  v.  t.     1.  To  lay  down  beforehand. 
These  grounds  being  forelaid  and  understood.     Mede. 

2.  To  waylay.    See  Forlay.     [06jt.] 

Fore-lead'er  (-led'er),  n.  One  who  leads  others  by 
his  example  ;  a  guide. 

Fore-lend'  (-lend'),  v.  t.    See  FoRLEND.     [06s.] 

As  if  that  life  to  losse  they  had/oreleni.         Spenser. 

Fore-let'  (-let'),  v.  t.    See  Forlet.     [Ofo.]    Holland. 

Fore-lie' (-15'),  «).  i.    To  lie  in  front  of.     [06s.] 
Which  forelay 
Athwart  her  snowy  breast.  Spenser. 

Fore-lift'  (-lift'),  V.  t.    To  lift  up  in  front.     [06i.] 

Foreaock'  (for'lok'),  «.  1.  The  lock  of  hair  that 
grows  from  the  forepart  of  the  head. 

2.  {Mech.)  A  cotter  or  split  pin,  as  in  a  slot  in  a 
bolt,  to  prevent  retraction  ;  a  linchpin  ;  a  pin  fastening 
the  cap-square  of  a  gun. 

Forelock  bolt,  a  bolt  retained  by  a  key,  gib,  or  cotter 
passing  through  a  slot.  —  Forelock  hook  {Rope  Making), 
a  wmch  or  whirl  by  which  a  bvmch  of  three  yams  is 
twisted  into  a  strand.  Knight.  —  To  take  time,  or  occasion, 
by  the  forelock,  to  make  prompt  use  of  anything ;  not  to 
let  slip  an  opportunity. 

_  Time  is  painted  with  a  lock  before  and  bald  behind,  signify- 
ing thereby  that  we  must  take  time  by  the  forelock ;  for  when  it 
IB  once  past,  there  is  no  recalling  it.  Swift. 

On  occasion's  forelock  watchful  wait.  Milton. 

Fore-look'  (for-166k'),  v.  i.  To  look  beforehand  or 
forward.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Fore'man  (for'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Foremen  (-men).  The 
first  or  chief  man ;  as  :  (o)  The  chief  man  of  a  jury,  who 
acts  as  their  speaker.  (6)  The  chief  of  a  set  of  hands 
employed  in  a  shop,  or  on  works  of  any  kind,  who  super- 
intends the  rest ;  an  overseer. 

Fore'mast'  (-mast'),  re.  {Naut.)  The  mast  nearest 
the  bow. 

Foremast  hand  or  man  {Naut.),  a  common  sailor ;  also,  a 
man  stationed  to  attend  to  the  gear  of  the  foremast. 

Fore-meant'  (for-menf),  a.  Intended  beforehand; 
premeditated.     [06s.]  Spenser. 


Pore'men'tioned  (for'men'shiind),  a.  Mentioned  be- 
fore ;  already  cited  ;  aforementioned.  Addison. 

Fore'milk'  (-milk'))  »•  {Physiol.)  The  milk  se- 
creted just  before,  or  directly  after,  the  birth  of  a  child 
or  of  the  young  of  an  animal ;  colostrum. 

Fore'most'  (for'mosf),  a.  [OE.  formest  first,  AS. 
formest,  fyrmest,  superl.  of  forma  first,  which  is  a  su- 
perl.  fr.  fore  fore  ;  cf.  Goth,  frumist,  fruma,  first.  See 
Fore,  adv.,  and  cf.  First,  Former,  Frame,  v.  t.,  Prime, 
a.]  First  in  time  or  place ;  most  advanced  ;  chief  in 
rank  or  dignity ;  as,  the  foremost  troops  of  an  army. 

That  struck  i\xe  foremost  man  of  all  this  world.     Shak. 

Fore'most'ly,  adv.  In  the  foremost  place  or  order ; 
among  the  foremost.  J.  Webster. 

Fore'moth'er  (-miith'er),  n.     A  female  ancestor. 

Fore'name'  (-nam'),  n.  A  name  that  precedes  the 
family  name  or  surname  ;  a  first  name.  Selden. 

Fore'name',  v.  t.    To  name  or  mention  before.    Shak. 

Fore'named' (-namd'),  a.  Named  before;  aforenamed. 

Fore-nenst'  (for-nensf),  prep.  [See  Fore,  and 
Anent.]     Over  against ;  opposite  to.     [Now  dialectic] 

The  land/o?'e?(en.s-(  the  Greekish  shore.       Fairfax. 

Fore'-nlght'  (for'nif),  re.  The  evening  between  twi- 
light and  bedtime.     [Scot.] 

Fore'noon'  (for'noon'),  n.  The  early  part  of  the  day, 
from  morning  to  meridian,  or  noon. 

Fore'no'tloe  (for'no'tis),  n.  Notice  or  information  of 
an  event  before  it  happens ;  forewarning,    [i?.]    Hymer. 

Fo-ren'sal  (f6-ren'sal),  «.     Forensic.     [R.] 

Fo-ren'sio  (-sTk),  a.  [L.  forensis,  fr.  forum  a  public 
place,  market  place.  See  Forum.]  Belonging  to  courts 
of  judicature  or  to  public  discussion  and  debate  ;  used  in 
legal  proceedings,  or  in  public  discussions;  argumenta- 
tive ;  rhetorical ;  as,  forensic  eloquence  or  disputes. 

Forensic  medicine,  medical  jurisprudence ;  medicine  in 
its  relations  to  law. 

Fo-ren'sic,  re.  {Amer.  Colleges)  An  exercise  in  de- 
bate ;  a  forensic  contest ;  an  argumentative  thesis. 

Fo-ren'sic-al  (-si-kal),  a.    Forensic.  Berkeley. 

Fore'or-daln'  (for'6r-dan'),  v.  t.  To  ordain  or  ap- 
point beforehand  ;  to  preordain  ;  to  predestinate  ;  to 
predetermine.  Hooker. 

Fore-or'dl-nate  (for-Sr'di-nat),  v.  t.    To  foreordain. 

Fore-Or'dl-na'tlon  (-na'shiin),  re.  Previous  ordina- 
tion or  appointment ;  predetermination  ;  predestination. 

Fore'  part'  (for'piirt'),  or  Fore'part',  n.  The  part 
most  advanced,  or  first  in  time  or  in  place  ;  the  beginning. 

Fore'past'  (-past'),  a.     Bygone.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Fore'pOS-sessed'    (f5r'p5z-zSst'     or    -p5s-sEst'),     a. 

1.  Holding  or  held  formerly  in  possession.     [06s J 

2.  Preoccupied  ;  prepossessed  ;  preengaged.       [06s.] 
Not  extremely  forepossessed  with  prejudice.    £p.  Sanderson. 
Fore-prize'  (f or-priz'),  v.  t.    To  prize  or  rate  before- 
hand.    [06s.]  Hooker. 

Fore'prom'lsed  (-prSmlst),  a.  Promised  before- 
hand ;  preengaged.  Bp.  Hall. 

Fore'q,U0t'ed  (-kwot'Sd),  a.  Cited  before ;  quoted 
in  a  foregoing  part  of  the  treatise  or  essay. 

Fore-ran'  (-ran'),  imp.  of  Forerun. 

Fore'raink'  (for'rSnk'),  re.     The  first  rank  ;  the  front. 

Fore-reach'  (for-rech'),  v.  t.  (Naut.)  To  advance  or 
gain  upon ;  —  said  of  a  vessel  that  gains  upon  another 
when  sailing  closehauled. 

Fore-reach',  v.  i.  (Naut.)  To  shoot  ahead,  especially 
when  going  in  stays.  M.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Fore-read'  (-red'),  v.  t.  To  teU  beforehand ;  to  sig- 
nify by  tokens  ;  to  predestine.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Fore're-cit'ed  (for're-sit'ed),  a.  Named  or  recited 
before.     "  The /orecect/erf  practices."  Shak. 

Fore're-mem'bered  (-mem'berd),  a.  Called  to  mind 
previously.  Bp.  Slontagu. 

Fore'rlght'  (f  or'rif),  a.  Ready ;  directly  forward  ; 
going  before.     [06s.]     "  A.  foreright  ynmA."    Chapman. 

Fore'right',  adv.     Right  forward  ;  onward.     [06s.] 

Fore-run'  (f or-riin'),  V.  t.  1.  To  run  before  ;  to  pre- 
cede ;  to  be  in  advance  of  (something  following). 

2.  To  come  before  as  an  earnest  of  something  to  fol- 
low ;  to  introduce  as  a  harbinger ;  to  annoimce. 

These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings.       Shak. 

Fore-nin'ner  (for-rtin'ner  or  for'run'ner ;    277),   n. 

1.  A  messenger  sent  before  to  give  notice  of  the  ap- 
proach of  others ;  a  harbinger ;  a  sign  foreshowing  some- 
thing ;  a  prognostic  ;  as,  t\\e  forerunner  of  a  fever. 
Whither  the  forerunner  is  for  us  entered,  even  Jesus.  Heh.  vi.  20. 

My  elder  brothers,  tclj forerunners,  came.      Dryden. 

2.  A  predecessor ;  an  ancestor.     [06s.]  Shak. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  rag  terminating  the  log  line. 
Fore'said'  (for'.sed'),  a.   Mentioned  before  ;  aforesaid. 
Fore'sail'  (for'sal' ;  among sea7nenioT's'lorio's^l),n. 

{Naut.)  {a)  The  sail  bent  to  the  foreyard  of  a  square- 
rigged  vessel,  being  the  lowest  sail  on  the  foremast. 
(6)  The  gaff  sail  set  on  the  foremast  of  a  schooner,  (e) 
The  fore  staysail  of  a  sloop,  being  the  triangular  sail  next 
forward  of  the  mast. 

Fore-say'  (f or-sa'),  v.  t.  [AS.  foresecgan ;  fore  + 
secgan  to  say.     See  Say,  v.  i.]    To  foretell.     [06s.] 

Her  danger  nigh  that  sudden  change /oresatrf.    Fairfax. 

Fore-see'  (f or-se'),  v.  t.  [AS.  foreseon  ;  fore  -f-  sedn 
to  see.  See  See,  v.  t.]  1.  To  see  beforehand;  to  have 
prescience  of  ;  to  foreknow. 

A  prudent  man  foreseeth  the  evil.       Prov.  xxii.  3. 

2.  To  provide.     [06s.] 

Great  shoals  of  people,  which  go  on  to  populate,  without./bre- 
seeing  means  of  life.  Bacon. 

Fore-see',  v.  i.   To  have  or  exercise  foresight.    [06s.] 

Fore-seen'  (for-sen'),  eonj.,  or  (strictljO  p.  p.  Pro- 
vided ;  in  case  that ;  on  condition  that.     [06s.] 

One  manner  of  meat  is  most  sure  to  every  complexion,  fore- 
seen that  it  be  alway  most  commonly  in  conformity  of  qualities, 
with  the  person  that  eateth.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Fore-se'er  (-se'er  or  -ser'),  re.  One  who  foresees  or 
foreknows. 


Pore-seize'  (f or-sez'),  v.  i.    To  seize  beforehand. 

Fore-Shad'OW  (-shSd'6),  v.  t.  To  shadow  or  typify- 
beforehand  ;  to  prefigure.  Dryden. 

Fore-Shew'  C-sho'),  v.  t.    See  Foreshow. 

Fore'ship'(for'ship/),re.  The  fore  part  of  a  ship.  [06s.] 

Fore-Short'en  (for-shSrf 'n),  v.  t.  1.  {Fine  Arts)  To 
represent  on  a  plane  surface,  as  if  extended  in  a  direc- 
tion toward  the  spectator  or  nearly  so ;  to  shorten  by 
drawing  in  perspective. 

2.  Fig. :  To  represent  pictoriaUy  to  the  imagination. 
Songs,  and  deeds,  and  lives  that  lie 
Foreshortened  in  the  tract  of  time.  TennysoTi. 

Fore-short'en-ing,  re.  (Fine  Arts)  Representation  in. 
a  foreshortened  mode  or  way. 

Fore'ShOt'  (for'shof),  n.  In  distillation  of  low  wines, 
the  first  portion  of  spirit  that  comes  over,  being  a  fluid 
abounding  in  fusel  oil.  Knight. 

Fore-Show'    (for-sho'),  v.  t.    [AS.  foresceawian  to- 
foresee,  provide ;  fore  -f-  sce&wian  to  see.    See  Show, 
V.  t.]    To  show  or  exhibit  beforehand;  to  give  fore- 
knowledge of ;  to  prognosticate ;  to  foretell. 
Your  looks  foreshow 
You  have  a  gentle  heart.  Shak. 

Next,  like  Aurora,  Spenser  rose. 
Whose  purple  blush  the  day /o7'e5AoitJS.       Denham, 

Fore-Show'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  predicts. 

Fore'side'  (for'sid'),  re.  1.  The  front  side  ;  the  front ; 
esp.,  a  stretch  of  country  fronting  the  sea. 

2.  The  outside  or  external  covering.  Spenser. 

Fore'sight'  (for'sif),  re.  1.  The  act  or  the  power  of; 
foreseeing ;  prescience  ;  foreknowledge.  3Iilton. 

2.  Action  in  reference  to  the  future ;  provident  care ; 
prudence ;  wise  forethought. 

This  seems  an  unseasonable  foresight.  Milton. 

A  random  expense,  without  plan  or  foresight.    Burke. 

3.  {Surv.)  Any  sight  or  reading  of  the  leveling  staff, 
except  the  backsight ;  any  sight  or  bearing  taken  by  a- 
compass  or  theodolite  in  a  forward  direction. 

4.  (Gure.)  Muzzle  sight.    See  i^sre  sj^A/,  under  FoEE,  a. 
Fore'sight'ed  (-sit'gd),  a.    Sagacious  ;  prudent ;  prov- 
ident for  the  future.  Bartram. 

Fore'sight'ful  (-ful),  a.    Foresighted.     [06s.] 

Fore-slg'ni-ly  (f or-sig'ni-fi),  v.  t.  To  signify  before-  • 
hand  ;  to  foreshow  ;  to  typify.  Hilton. 

Fore'skin  (for'skin),  re.  {Anat.)  The  fold  of  skin 
which  covers  the  glans  of  the  penis ;  the  prepuce. 

Fore'skirt'  (-skerf),  re.  The  front  skirt  of  a  garment, 
in  distinction  from  the  train. 

Honor's  train 
Is  longer  than  \\\&  foreskirt.  Shak. 

Fore-slack'  (for-slSk'),  v.  t.     [Obs.]    See  FoRSLACK. 

Fore'sleeve'  (-slev'),  n.    The  sleeve  below  the  elbow. 

Fore-slow'  (-slo'),  v.  t.     [See  Forslow.]    To  make- 
slow  ;  to  hinder ;  to  obstruct.   [06s.]   See  Forslow,  v.  i. 
No  stream,  no  wood,  no  mountain  could /ores?o!o 
Their  hasty  pace.  Fairfax. 

Fore-Slow',  v.  i.   To  loiter.   [06s.]  See  Forslow,  v.  i. 

Fore-speak'  (-spek'),  v.  t.     [Obs.]    See  Fohspeak. 

Fore-speak',  v.  t.     To  foretell ;  to  predict.     [06s.] 

My  mother  was  half  a  witch  ;  never  anything  that  she  fore-- 
spake  but  came  to  pass.  Beau.  ^  Ft. 

Fore'speak'ing,  re.  A  prediction;  also,  a  preface. 
[06s.]  Camden.    Huloet. 

Fore'speech' (-.spech'),  re.  A  preface.  [06s.]  Sherwood. 

Fore-spent' (for-spgnf),  a.  [Fore -\- spent.]  Already 
spent ;  gone  by ;  past.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Fore-spent',  a.     [Obs.]    See  Forspent. 

Fore-spur'rer  (-spflr'rer),  n.  One  who  rides  before ; 
a  harbinger.     [06s.]  Shak. 

For'est  (for'gst),  n.  [OF.  forest,  P.  foret,  LL.  fo- 
restis,  a,1so,forestus,foreslum,foresta,  prop.,  open  ground  - 
reserved  for  the  chase,  fr.  L.  foris,  foras,  out  of  doors, 
abroad.  See  Foreign.]  1.  An  extensive  wood  ;  a  large 
tract  of  land  covered  with  trees  ;  in  the  United  States,  a 
wood  of  native  growth,  or  a  tract  of  woodland  which  has- 
never  been  cultivated. 

2.  {Eng.  Laiu)  A  large  extent  or  precinct  of  country, 
generally  waste  and  woody,  belonging  to  the  sovereign, 
set  apart  for  the  keeping  of  game  for  his  use,  not  in- 
closed, but  distinguished  by  certain  limits,  and  protected 
by  certain  laws,  courts,  and  officers  of  its  own.    Burrill. 

For'est,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  forest ;  sylvan. 

Forest  fly.  (Zo'dl.)  {a)  One  of  numerous  species  of 
blood-sucking  flies,  of  the  family  Tabanidse,  which  attack 
both  men  and  beasts.  See  Horse  fly.  (6)  A  fly  of  the 
genus  Hippobosca,  esp.  H.  equina.  See  Horse  tick.  — 
Forest  glade,  a  grassy  space  in  a  forest.  Thomson.  —  For- 
est laws,  laws  for  the  protection  of  game,  preservation  of 
timber,  etc.,  in  forests.  — Forest  tree,  a  tree  of  the  forest, 
especially  a  timber  tree,  as  distinguished  from  a  fruit' 
tree. 

For'est,  v.  i.    To  cover  with  trees  or  wood. 

Fore'stalf  (for'staf),  re.  {Naut.)  An  instrument  for- 
merly used  at  sea  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  heavenly 
bodies,  now  superseded  by  the  sextant ;  —  called  also 
cross-staff.  Brande  &  C. 

For'est-age  (f5r'Sst-aj),  re.  [Cf.  F.  forestage.]  (0. 
Eng.  Law)  {a)  A  duty  or  tribute  payable  to  the  king's 
foresters.     (6)  A  service  paid  by  foresters  to  the  king. 

For'est-al  {-a\),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  forests;  as, 
foresial  rights. 

Fore-Stall'  (for-stal'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fore- 
stalled (-staid') ;  p.  pr.  &  116.  re.  Forestalling.]  [OE. 
forstallen  to"  stop,  to  obstruct ;  to  stop  (goods)  on  the 
way  to  the  market  by  buying  them  up  beforehand,  from 
forstal  obstruction,  K?,.  forsteal,foresleall,  prop.,  a  pla- 
cing one's  self  before  another.     See  Foke,  and  Stall.] 

1.  To  take  beforehand,  or  in  advance  ;  to  anticipate. 

What  need  a  ma.'a  forestall  his  date  of  grief. 

And  run  to  meet  who^t  he  would  most  avoid  ?  Milton. 

2.  To  take  possession  of,  in  advance  of  some  one  or 
something  else,  to  the  exclusion  or  detriment  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  to  get  ahead  of ;  to  preoccupy ;  also,  to  exclude^ 
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hinder,  or  prevent,  by  prior  occupation,  or  by  measures 
taken  in  advance. 

An  ugly  serpent  which  forestalled  their  way.    Fair/ax. 

But  evermore  those  damsels  did  forestall 

Their  furious  encounter.  Spenser. 

To  be  forestalled  ere  we  come  to  fall.  Shak. 

Habit  is  d.  forestalled  and  obstinate  judge.         Hush. 

3.  To  deprive ;  —  with  of.     [iJ.] 

All  the  better  ;  may 
This  nigiit  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day  I         Shak. 

4.  {Eng.  Law)  To  obstruct  or  stop  up,  as  a  way ;  to 
stop  tlie  passage  of  on  the  highway  ;  to  intercept  on  the 
road,  as  goods  on  the  way  to  market. 

To  forestall  the  market,  to  buy  or  contract  for  mer- 
chandise or  provision  on  its  way  to  market,  with  the 
intention  of  selling  it  again  at  a  higher  price ;  to  dissuade 
persons  from  bringing  their  goods  or  provisions  there ; 
or  to  persuade  them  to  enhance  the  price  when  there. 
This  was  an  offense  at  law  in  England  until  1844.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  To  anticipate  ;  monopolize ;  engross. 

Fore-Stall'er  (for-stall'er),  n.  One  who  forestalls; 
esp. ,  one  who  forestalls  the  market.  Locke. 

Fore'Stay  (for'sta'),  M.  (Naut.)  A  large,  strong  rope, 
reaching  from  the  foremast  head  to  the  bowsprit,  to 
support  the  mast.     See  Illust.  under  Smp. 

For'est-er  (for'Sst-er),  n.  [F.  forestier,  lAj.  .foresta- 
rius.1  1.  One  who  has  charge  of  the  growing  timber  on 
an  estate ;  an  officer  appointed  to  watch  a  forest  and 
preserve  the  game. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  a  forest.  Wordsioorth. 

3.  A  forest  tree.     [JJ.]  Evelyn. 

4.  (Zool.)  A  lepidopterous  insect  belonging  to  Alypia 
and  allied  genera;  as,  the  eight-spotted  forester  (A.  oc- 
tomaculata),  which  in  the  larval  state  is  injurious  to  the 
grapevine. 

Fore'stlck'  (f  or'stik'),  n.   Front  stick  of  a  hearth  fire. 

For'est-ry  (f3r'gst-r5?),  ra.  let.  OF.  foresterie.l  The 
art  of  forming  or  of  cultivating  forests ;  the  management 
of  growing  timber. 

Fore'swart'  (for'swarf),  Fore'swat'  (-swSf),  a. 
[Obs-I    See  Fosswat. 

Fore'taste'  (-tasf),  n.  A  taste  beforehand;  enjoy- 
ment in  advance ;  anticipation. 

Fore-taste'  (for-tasf),  v.  t.  1.  To  taste  before  full 
possession ;  to  have  previous  enjoyment  or  experience  of ; 
to  anticipate. 

2.  To  taste  before  another.  ^'' Foretasted  ir-oxt.'"  Milton. 

Fore'tast'er  (for'tast'er  or  for-tasfer),  re.  One  who 
tastes  beforehand,  or  before  another. 

Pore-teach' (-tech'), «.  t.  To  teach  beforehand.  [OJs.] 

Fore-tell'  (for-t51'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Foretold 
(-told') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Foretellino.]  To  predict ;  to 
tell  before  occurrence ;  to  prophesy ;  to  foreshow. 

Deeds  then  undone  my  faithful  tongue/ore(oW.       Pope. 

Prodigies,  foretelling  the  future  eminence  and  luster  of  his 
character.  C.  Middleton. 

Syn.  —  To  predict ;  prophesy ;  prognosticate  ;  augur. 

Fore-tell',  v.  i.    To  utter  predictions.         Acts  iii.  24. 

Fore-tell'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  predicts.  Boyle. 

Fore-think'  (-think'),  v.  t.     1.  To  think  beforehand ; 
to  anticipate  in  the  mind  ;  to  prognosticate.     \_Obs.'] 
The  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  iofh  forethink  thy  fall.  Shak. 

2.  To  contrive  (something)  beforehand.    [OJi.] 

Bn.  Hall. 

Fore-think',  v.  i.     To  contrive  beforehand.     [Obs.'] 

Fore'thOUght'  (for'thaf),  a.  Thought  of,  or  planned, 
beforehand ;  aforethought ;  prepense ;  hence,  deliberate. 
^^  Forethought  TiiaMce."  Bacon. 

Fore'thOUght',  n.  A  thinking  or  planning  beforehand ; 
prescience  ;  premeditation  ;  forecast ;  provident  care. 

A  sphere  that  will  demand  from  him  forethought,  courage,  and 
wisdom.  /.  Taylor. 

Fore'thought'ful  (-I'ul),  a.  Having  forethought.  [iJ.] 

Fore'tlme'  (for'tim'),  n.  The  past ;  the  time  before 
the  present.     "  A  very  dim /oreft'me."        J.  C.  Shairp. 

Fore'lO'ken  (for'to'k'n),  n.  [AS.  foretacen.  See 
Token.]     Prognostic  ;  previous  omen.        Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Fore-tO'ken  (for-to'k'n),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fore- 
tokened (-k'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Foketokeninq  (-k'n- 
Ing).]  [AS.  forelacnian ;  fore  -j-  tacnian.'\  To  fore- 
show ;  to  presignify  ;  to  prognosticate. 

Whilst  strange  prodigious  5\^s  foretoken  blood.  Daniel. 

Fore'  tooth'  (tooth') ;  pi.  Fore  teeth  (teth').  (Anat.) 
One  of  the  teeth  in  the  forepart  of  the  mouth  ;  an  incisor. 

Fore'top'  (-t(5p'),  n.  1.  The  hair  on  the  forepart  of 
the  head ;  esp.,  a  tuft  or  lock  of  hair  which  hangs  over 
the  forehead,  as  of  a  horse. 

2.  That  part  of  a  headdress  that  is  in  front ;  the  top 
of  a  periwig. 

3.  {A'ant.)  The  platform  at  the  head  of  the  foremast. 
Fpre'-top-gallant  (-gal'lant  or  -t'gal'-),  a.     (Naut.) 

Designating  the  mast,  sail,  yard,  etc.,  above  the  topmast ; 
as,  t\\e  fore-topgallant  sail.     See  Sail. 

Fore'-top'mast  (-mast),  re.  (Naut.)  The  mast  erected 
'  at  the  head  of  the  foremast,  and  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  fore-topgallant  mast.     See  Srap. 

Fore'-top'sall  (-sal  or  -s'l),  n.    (Naut.)  See  Sail. 

For-ev'er    (f5r-Sv'er),   adv.      \_For,    prep,   -f  ever.] 

1.  Through  eternity  ;  through  endless  ages ;  eternally. 

2.  At  all  times ;  always. 

!11^=  In  England,/or  and  ever  are  usuallv  written  and 
pruited  as  two  separate  words  ;  but,  in  the  United  States, 
the  general  practice  is  to  make  but  a  single  word  of  them. 
Forever  and  ever,  an  emphatic  "forever." 
Syn.  --  Constantly ;  continually ;  invariably ;  un- 
changeably ;  incessantly  ;  always ;  perpetually  ;  unceas- 
ingly; ceaselessly;  interminably;  everlastingly;  end- 
lessly ;  eternally. 

Fore-vouched'  (for-vouchf),  a.  Formerly  vouched 
or  avowed ;  affirmed  in  advance.     [2J.]  Shak. 

FOre'ward'  (for'ward'),re.  The  van;  the  front.  [Ofts.] 
My  foremard  ahnli  be  drawn  out  all  in  length, 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot.  Shak. 


Fore-warn'  (for-warn'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fore- 
warned (-warnd') ;  p.'pr.  &  vb.  re.  Forewarning.]  To 
warn  beforehand ;  to  give  previous  warning,  admonition, 
information,  or  notice  to ;  to  caution  in  advance. 

We  yrereforetvarned  of  your  coming.  Shak. 

Fore-waste'  (-wast'),  v.  t.   See  Fokwaste.  Gascoigne. 

Fore-wend'  (-wSnd'),  v.  t.  [Fore  -\-  wend.]  To  go 
before.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Fore-wish'  (for-wish'),  v.  t.    To  wish  beforehand. 

Fore'wit'  (for'wif),  n.  1.  A  leader,  or  would-be 
leader,  in  matters  of  knowledge  or  taste.     [06s.] 

Nor  that  the  forewits,  that  would  draw  the  rest  unto  their 
liking,  always  like  the  best.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Foresight;  prudence. 

Let  this  furewit  guide  thy  thought.         Southwell. 

Fore-wlte'  (-wit'),  v.  t.  [pres.  indie,  sing.,  1st  &  3d 
pers.  Forewot  (-wSf),  2d  person  Forewost  (-wosf),  pi. 
Forewiten  (-wit'en) ;  imp.  sing.  Forewiste  (-wist'e), 
pi.  FoREWiSTEN  (-en)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Forewiting  (-wif- 
Tng  or  f  or'wit'Ing).]  [AS.  forewitan.  See  Wit  to  know.] 
To  foreknow.    [Obs.']  [Written  a\so  forwete.']    Chaucer. 

Fore'wom'an  (for'wdSm'an),  re.  /  pi.  Forewomen 
(-wim'en).  A  woman  who  is  chief ;  a  woman  who  has 
charge  of  the  work  or  workers  in  a  shop  or  other  place  ; 
a  head  woman.  Taller.     W.  Besant. 

Fore'word'  (for'wflrd'),  n.    A  preface.        Furnivall. 

Fore-worn'  (for-wom'),  a.  [See  Forworn.]  Worn 
out ;  wasted ;  used  up.     [Arckaic] 

Old  forewarn  stories  almost  forgotten.       Bridges. 

Fore-wot'  (-wSf),  pres.  indie,  \st  &  3d  pers.  sing. 
of  FoREWiTE.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Fore'yard'  (-yard'),  n.  (Naut.)  The  lowermost  yard 
on  the  foremast.     [See  Illust.  of  Ship.] 

For'fal-ture  (fSr'fal-tiir),  n.     Forfeiture.     [06s.] 

For'felt  (fSr'fit),  re.  [OE.  forfet  crime,  penalty,  F. 
for/ait  crime  (LL.  forefactum,  forisfactum),  prop.  p.  p. 
of  forfaire  to  forfeit,  transgress,  fr.  LL.  forisfacere, 
prop.,  to  act  beyond;  li.  foris  out  of  doors,  abroad,  be- 
yond +  facere  to  do.  See  Foreign,  and  Fact.]  1.  In- 
jury ;  wrong;  mischief.     [06s.  &  jR.] 

To  seek  arms  upon  people  and  country  that  never  did  us  any 
forfeit.  Ld.  Bemers. 

2.  A  thing  forfeit  or  forfeited ;  what  is  or  may  be 
taken  from  one  in  requital  of  a  misdeed  committed ;  that 
which  is  lost,  or  the  right  to  which  is  alienated,  by  a 
crime,  offense,  neglect  of  duty,  or  breach  of  contract ; 
hence,  a  fine  ;  a  mulct ;  a  penalty ;  as,  he  who  murders 
pays  the  forfeit  of  his  life. 

Thy  slanders  I  forgive  ;  and  therewithal 

Remit  thy  other/or/ei(5.  Shak. 

3.  Something  deposited  and  redeemable  by  a  sportive 
fine ;  — whence  the  game  oi  forfeits. 

Country  dances  and  forfeits  shortened  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Goldsmith. 

For'felt,  a.  [F.  forfait,  p.  p.  of  forfaire.  See  For- 
feit, re.]  Lost  or  alienated  for  an  offense  or  crime ;  lia- 
ble to  penal  seizure. 

Thy  wealth  being/or/eiZ  to  the  state.  Shak. 

To  tread  the /or/ei7  paradise.  Emerson. 

For'felt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Forfeited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Forfeitinq.]  [OE.  forfeten.  See  Forfeit,  re.]  To 
lose,  or  lose  the  right  to,  by  some  error,  fault,  offense,  or 
crime ;  to  render  one's  seU  by  misdeed  liable  to  be  de- 
prived of  ;  to  alienate  the  right  to  possess,  by  some  neg- 
lect or  crime ;  as,  to  forfeit  an  estate  by  treason  ;  to  for- 
feit reputation  by  a  breach  of  promise  ;  — with  to  before 
the  one  acquiring  what  is  forfeited. 

[They]  had  forfeited  their  property  by  their  crimes.    Burke. 
Undone  ajii.  forfeited  to  cares  forever  1  Shak, 

For'felt,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  guilty  of  a  misdeed ;  to  be 
criminal ;  to  transgress.     [05s.] 

2.  To  fail  to  keep  an  obligation.     [06s.] 

I  will  have  the  heart  of  him  if  \ie  forfeit.  Shak. 

For'felt,  p.  p.  or  a.  In  the  condition  of  being  for- 
feited ;  subject  to  alienation.  Shak. 

Once  more  I  will  renew 
His  lapsed  powers,  thoughforfeit,  Milton, 

Por'feit-a-ble  (ter'ftt-a-b'l),  a.  Liable  to  be  forfeit- 
ed ;  subject  to  forfeiture. 

For  the  future,  uses  shall  be  subject  to  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, and  forfeitable,  like  the  lands  themselves.       Blackstonc. 

For'felt-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  incurs  a  penalty  of  for- 
feiture. 

For'fei-ture  (fSr'f t-tiir ;  135),  re.  [F.  forfaiture,  LL. 
forisfactura.']  I.  The  act  of  forfeiting ;  the  loss  of  some 
riglit,  privilege,  estate,  honor,  office,  or  effects,  by  an 
offense,  crime,  breach  of  condition,  or  other  act. 

Under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  said  goods.     Hakluyt. 

2.  That  which  is  forfeited  ;  a  penalty ;  a  fine  or  mulct. 
What  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  f  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Fine;  mulct;  amercement;  penalty. 

For-fend' (f 6r-fSnd'),  II.  <.  [Pref. /or- -f /end.  SeeFoRE- 
fbnd.]    To  prohibit ;  to  forbid ;  to  avert.     [Archaic'] 

Which  peril  heaven  forfend!  Shak. 

^!^^  This  is  etymologically  the  preferable  spelling. 

For-fer'ed  (f5r-fer'Sd),  p.  p.  &  a.  [See  For-,  and 
Fear.]  Excessively  alarmed  ;  in  great  fear.  [Obs.] 
" Forfered  of  his  death."  Chaucer. 

For'fete  (fSr'fet),  v.  i.  [See  Forfeit.]  To  incur  a 
penalty  ;  to  transgress.     [Ohs.] 

And  all  this  suffered  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  never  for- 
feted.  Chancer. 

II  For'fes  (fSr'fSks),  re.    [L.]   A  pair  of  shears.    Pope. 

For'fl-cate  (-fT-kllt),  a.  [L.  forfex,  forficis,  shears.] 
(Zool.)  Deeply  forked,  as  the  tail  of  certain  birds. 

II  For-IiC'U-la  (fSr-ftk'ii-lA),  re.  [L.,  small  shears,  scis- 
sors, dim.  oi  forfex  shears.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  insects 
including  the  earwigs.    See  Earwig,  1. 


For-gath'er  (fSr-gSth'er),  V.  i.    To  convene  ;  to  gos- 
sip ;  to  meet  accidentally.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

Within  that  circle  \iQ  forgathered  with  many  a  fool.     Wilson. 

For-gave'  (f5r-gav'),  imp.  of  Forgive. 

Forge  (f or j ),  re.  [F.  forge,  f r.  L.  fabrica  the  work- 
shop of  an  artisan  who  works  in  hard  materials,  f  r.  faber 
artisan,  smith,  as  adj.,  skill- 
ful, ingenious ;  cf .  Gr.  Si^pos 
soft,  tender.    Cf.   Fabric] 

1.  A  place  or  establish- 
ment where  iron  or  other 
metals  are  wrought  by  heat- 
ing and  hammering ;  espe- 
cially, a  furnace,  or  a  shop 
with  its  furnace,  etc. ,  where 
iron  is  heated  and  wrought ;  :^ 
a  smithy.  -*^ 

In  the  quick  forge  and  work- 
ing house  of  thought.    Shak. 

2.  The  works  where 
wrought  iron  is  produced 
directly  from  the  ore,  or 
where  iron  is  rendered  mal- 
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leable  by  puddling  and  shingling  ;  a  shingling  mill. 

3.  The  act  of  beating  or  working  iron  or  steel ;  the 
manufacture  of  metalhc  bodies.     [06s.] 

In  the  greater  bodies  tt\e  forge  was  easy.        Bacon. 

American  forge,  a  forge  for  the  direct  production  of 
wrought  iron,  differing  from  the  old  Catalan  f  or^e  mainly 
in  using  finely  crushed  ore  and  working  continuously. 
Raymond.  —  Catalan  forge.    (Metal.)  See  under  Catalan. 

—  Forge  cinder,  the  dross  or  slag  from  a  forge  or  bloomary. 

—  Forge  rolls.  Forge  train,  the  train  of  rolls  by  which  a 
bloom  is  converted  into  puddle  bars. —  Forge  wagon  {Mil.), 
a  wagon  fitted  up  for  transporting  a  blacksmith's  forge' 
and  tools.—  Portable  forge, 
a  light  and  compact  black- 
smith's forge,  with  bel- 
lows, etc.,  that  may  be 
moved  from  place  to  place. 

Forge,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Forged  (forjd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Forging  (for'- 
jing).]  [F.  forger,  OF. 
forgier,  fr.  L.  fabricare, 
fabricari,  to  form,  frame, 
fashion,  from/a6Hca.  See 
Forge,  re.,  and  cf.  Fabri- 
cate.] 1.  To  form  by 
heating  and  hammering ; 
to  beat  into  any  particular 
shape,  as  a  metal.  Portable  Forge. 

Mars's  armor  forged  for  proof  eterne.  Shak. 

2.  To  form  or  shape  out  in  any  way ;  to  produce ;  to 
frame ;  to  invent. 

Those  names  that  the  schoolsforged,  and  put  into  the  mouths 

of  scholars,  could  never  get  admittance  into  common  use.  Locke. 

Do  forge  a  life-long  trouble  for  ourselves.     Tennyson. 

3.  To  coin.     [06s.]  Chancer. 

4.  To  make  falsely ;  to  produce,  as  that  which  is  un- 
true or  not  genuine  ;  to  fabricate  ;  to  counterfeit,  as  a 
signature,  or  a  signed  document. 

That  paltry  story  is  untrue, 

And  forged  to  cheat  such  gulls  as  you.       Hudibras. 
Forged  certificates  of  his  .  .  ,  moral  cliaracter.    Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  To  fabricate  ;  counterfeit ;  feign  ;  falsify. 
Forge,  V.  i.     [See  Forge,   v.  t.,  and  for  sense  2,  cf. 
Force  to  compel.]     1.  To  commit  forgery. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  move  heavily  and  slowly,  as  a  ship  after 
the  sails  are  furled  ;  to  work  one's  way,  as  one  ship  in 
outsailing  another ;  —  used  especially  in  the  phrase  to 
forge  ahead.  Totten. 

And  off  she  [a  ship]./brj7ed  without  a  shock.  De  Quincey. 
Forge,  ■w.  t.    (Naut.)  To  impel  forward  slowly ;  as,  to 
forge  a  ship  forward. 

Forge'man  (-man),  re.  /  pi.  FoRGEMEN  (-men).  A 
skilled  smith,  who  has  a  hammerer  to  assist  him. 

For'ger  (for'jer),  re.  [Cf.  F.  forgeur  metal  worker, 
L.  fabricator  artificer.  See  Forge,  n.  &  v.  t.,  and  cf. 
Fabricator.]  1.  One  who  forges,  makes,  or  forms ;  a 
fabricator ;  a  falsifier. 

2.  Especially :  One  guilty  of  forgery ;  one  who  makes 
or  issues  a  counterfeit  document. 

For'ger-y  (-y),  re.  /  pi.  Forgeries  (-Tz).     [Cf.  F.  for- 
gerie.]    1.  The  act  of  forging  metal  into  shape.     [06s.3 
Useless  t\iz  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear.  SFdton. 

2.  The  act  of  forging,  fabricating,  or  producing 
falsely;  esp.,  the  crime  of  fraudulently  making  or  alter- 
ing a  writing  or  signature  purporting  to  be  made  by  an- 
other ;  the  false  making  or  material  alteration  of  or  ad- 
dition to  a  written  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  deceit 
and  fraud  ;  as,  the /org'e)?/ of  a  bond.  Bourier. 

3.  That  which  is  forged,  fabricated,  falsely  devised, 
or  counterfeited. 

These  are  the./br.(7er('<*s  of  jealousy.  Shak, 

The  writings  going  under  tlie  name  of  AristobuUis  were  a 
forgery  oi"  the  second  century.  Ji'aterland. 

Syn.  — Counterfeit  ;  Forgery.  Cotmterfeit  ischie&y 
used  of  imitations  of  coin,  or  of  paper  monej',  or  of  secu- 
rities depending  upon  pictorial  devices  and  engraved  de- 
signs for  identity  or  assurance  of  genuineness.  Forgery 
is  more  properly  applied  to  making  a  false  imitation  of  an 
instrument  depending  on  signatures  to  show  genuineness 
.and  validity.  Abbott. 

For-get'  (f5r-gSt'),?i.  <.  [imp.  Forgot  (-gBf)  (For- 
OAT  (-gitf),  06s.) ;  p.  p.  Forgotten  (-g5t't'n),  Forgot  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Forgetting.]  [0%.  forgelcn,foryeten, 
AS.  forgictan,  forgitan ;  pref.  for-  -f-'  gielan,  gitan 
(only  in  coinp.),  to  get;  cf.  D.  vergeien,'0.  rergcssen, 
Sw.  forgiita,  Dan.  forgiette.     See  For-,  and  Get,  v.  t.] 

1   To  lose  the  remembriuice  of ;  to  let  go  from  the 
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memory ;  to  cease  to  have  in  mind ;  not  to  think  of ; 
also,  to  lose  the  power  of  ;  to  cease  from  doing. 

Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits. 

rs.  ciii.  2. 

Let  my  right  h&nd  forget  her  cunning.  J's.  cxxxvii.  5. 

Hath  thy  knee /or^of  to  bow  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  treat  with  inattention  or  disregard ;  to  slight ; 
to  neglect. 

Can  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child  ?  .  .  .  Yea,  they  may 
forgety  yet  will  1  not  forget  thee.  Is.  xlix.  15. 

To  forget  one's  self,  (a)  To  become  unmindful  of  one's 
own  personality  ;  to  he  lost  in  thought,  (i)  To  be  en- 
tirely unselfish,  (c)  To  be  guilty  of  what  is  unworthy  of 
one  ;  to  lose  one's  dignity,  temper,  or  self-control. 

For-get'tul  (fSr-ggt'fuI),  a.  1.  Apt  to  forget ;  easily 
losing  remembrance;  as,  a  forgetful  man  should  use 
helps  to  strengthen  his  memory. 

2.  Heedless ;  careless ;  neglectful ;   inattentive. 

Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers.    Heb.  xiii.  2. 

3.  Causing  to  forget ;  inducing  oblivion ;  oblivious. 
[Archaic  or  Poetic]    "  The  forgetful  wiae."  J.  Webster. 

For-get'ful-ly,  adv.    In  a  forgetful  manner. 
For-get'ful-ness,  n.     1.  The  quality  of  being  forget- 
ful ;  proneness  to  let  slip  from  the  mind. 

2.  Loss  of  remembrance  or  recollection ;  a  ceasing  to 
remember  ;  oblivion. 

A  sweet  foi-getfulness  of  human  care.  Pope, 

3.  Failure  to  bear  in  mind ;  careless  omission ;  inat- 
tention ;  as,  forgetfulness  of  duty. 

Syn.  —  Forgetfulness,  Oblivion.  Forgetfulness  is 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  oblivion  is  Latin.  The  former  com- 
monly has  reference  to  persons,  and  marks  a  state  of 
mind  ;  the  latter  commonly  has  reference  to  things,  and 
indicates  a  condition  into  wliich  they  are  smik.  We 
blame  a  man  for  hia  forgetfulness ;  we  speak  of  some  old 
custom  as  buried  in  oblivion.  But  this  discrimination  is 
not  strictly  adhered  to. 

For'ge-tive  (for'je-tTv),  a.  [From  Foboe.]  Inven- 
tive ;  productive  ;  capable.     [Oti.]  Shnk, 

For-get'-me-not'  (f5r-ggfme-n5f),  n.  [Cf.  G.  ver- 
gissmeinnictit.']  (Bot.)  A  small  herb,  of  the  genus 
Myosoiis  {M. paluslris,  incespitosa, etc.),  bearing  a  beau- 
tiful blue  flower,  and  extensively  considered  the  emblem 
of  fidelity. 

jt^^  Formerly  the  name  was  given  to  the  Ajuga 
Cifiamxpitijs. 

For-get'ta-We  (-ta-b'l),  a.  Liable  to  be,  or  that  may 
"be,  forgotten.  Carlyle. 

For-get'ter  (fSr-gfit'ter),  n.  One  who  forgets ;  a 
heedless  person.  Johnson. 

For-get'ting-ly,  adv.    By  forgetting. 

For'glng  (for'jTng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  shaping  metal 
by  hammering  or  pressing. 

2.  The  act  of  counterfeiting. 

3.  (Mach. )  A  piece  of  forged  work  in  metal ;  —  a  gen- 
eral name  for  a  piece  of  hammered  iron  or  steel. 

There  are  very  few  yards  in  the  world  at  which  such  forgings 
could  be  turned  out.  London  Times. 

For-giv'a-ble  (for-giv'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  for- 
given ;  pardonable  ;  venial.  Sherwood. 

For-glve'  (fSr-gTv'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Forgave  (-gav') ; 
p.p.  Forgiven  (-giv''n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Forgiving.] 
LOE.  forgiven,  foi-yiven,  foryeven,  AS.  forgiefan,  for- 
^ifan;  pref.  for-  -{-  giefan,  gifan  to  give;  cf.  D.  ver- 
geven,  G.  vergeben,  Icel.  fyrirgefa,  Sw.  fdrgifva,  Goth. 
fragiban  to  give,  grant.    See  For-,  and  Give,  v.  <.] 

1.  To  give  wholly  ;  to  make  over  without  reservation  ; 
to  resign.     \_Obs.  &  iJ.] 

To  them  that  list  the  world's  gay  shows  I  leave, 

And  to  great  ones  such  folly  d.o forgive,  Spenser. 

2.  To  give  up  resentment  or  claim  to  requital  on  ac- 
count of  (an  offense  or  wrong) ;  to  remit  the  penalty  of ; 
to  pardon  ;  —  said  in  reference  to  the  act  forgiven. 

And  their  sins  should  he  forgiven  them.    Mark  iv.  12. 

He/orgave  injuries  so  readily  that  he  might  be  said  to  invite 

•them.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  cease  to  feel  resentment  against,  on  account  of 
wrong  committed  ;  to  give  up  claim  to  requital  from  or 
Tetribution  upon  (an  offender) ;  to  absolve  ;  to  pardon  ; 
— said  of  the  person  offending. 

Father, /o;-(7(i"e  them  ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do. 

Lvke  xxiii.  34. 
I  as  iree  forgive  you,  as  I  would  he  forgiven.        S/iak. 

^W  Sometimes  both  the  person  and  the  offense  follow 
.as  objects  of  the  verb,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other  being  the  indirect  object.  "  Forgive  us  our  debts 
as  we /orffive  our  debtors."  Matt.  vi.  12.  "Be  of  good 
cheer  ;  thy  sins  he  forgiven  thee."    Matt.  ix.  2. 

Syn.  — See  ExcnsE. 

For-give'ness,  n.  [AS.  forgifnes.]  1.  The  act  of 
forgiving  ;  the  state  of  being  forgiven  ;  as,  the  forgive- 
mess  of  sin  or  of  injuries. 

To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercifcs  and  forgivenesses. 

Dan.  ix.  9. 
In  whom  we  have  .  .  .  the  forgiveness  of  sin.      Fph.  i.  7. 

2.  Disposition  to  pardon  ;  willingness  to  forgive. 

If  thou.  Lord,  shouldest  mark  iniquities,  O  Lord,  who  shall 
«tand  ?  But  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be 
feared.  Ps.  cxxx.  3,  4. 

Syn.  —  Pardon ;  remission.  —  Forgiveness,  Pardon. 
Forgiveness  is  Anglo-Saxon,  taxAvardon  Norman  French, 
both  implymg  a.uiving  back.  The  word  pardon,  being 
early  used  m  our  Bible,  has,  in  religious  matters,  the  same 
sense  as  forgiveness  ;  but  in  the  language  of  common  life 
Jiere  is  a  difference  betvpeen  them,  such  as  we  often  find 
between  corresponding  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  words. 
torg-toe  points  to  inward  feeling,  and  supposes  alienated 
aflection ;  when  we  &i>x.  forgiveness,  we  primarily  seek  the 
removal  of  anger.  Pardon  looks  more  to  outward  things 
or  consequences,  and  is  often  applied  to  trifling  matters, 
as  when  we  beg  pardon  for  interrupting  a  man,  or  for 
josthng  him  in  a  crowd.  The  civil  magistrate  also  grants 
a  pardon,  and  not  forgivevess.  The  two  words  are, 
therefore,  very  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other  in 
most  cases  which  relate  to  the  common  concerns  of  life. 


For-glV'er(f5r-gTv'er),re.  One  who  forgives.  Johnson. 

For-giv'ing,  a.  Disposed  to  forgive ;  inclined  to 
overlook  offenses  ;  mild ;  merciful ;  compassionate ;  pla- 
cable ;  as,  a,  forgiving  temper.  —  For-giv'ing-ly,  adv.  — 
For-glv'ing-ness,  n.    J.  C.  Shairp. 

For-go'  (for-go'),  V.  t.  [imp.  Forwent;  p.  p.  For- 
gone ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fokqoinq.]  [OE.  f organ,  f organ, 
forgoon,  AS.  f organ,  prop.,  to  go  past,  hence,  to  abstain 
from ;  pref.  for-  -(-  gdn  to  go  ;  akin  to  G.  vergehen  to 
pass  away,  to  transgress.  See  Go,  v.  i.]  To  pass  by  ;  to 
let  slip  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  cease  ;  to  omit ;  to  leave.  See 
1st  Forego. 

For  sith  [since]  I  sh&U  forgoon  my  liberty 
At  your  request.  Cftaucer. 

And  four  [days]  since  Florimell  the  courtfortvent.     Spenser. 

m^^  This  word  in  spelling  has  been  confused  with,  and 
almost  superseded  by,  forego,  to  go  before.  Etymolog- 
ically  the  form  forgo  is  correct. 

For-gOt'  (f  or-got'),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  FoBGET. 

For-got'ten  (-t'n),  p.  p.  of  Forget. 

For-hall'  (-hal'),  v.  t.  [Piet  for- -{- hale  to  draw.] 
To  harass  ;  to  torment ;  to  distress.     [Ote.]        Spenser. 

For-bend'  (for-li6nd'),  v.  t.     To  seize  upon.    [Obs.] 

Fo-rin'se-cal  (fo-rin'se-kal),  a.  [L.  forinsecus  from 
without.]     Foreign;  alien.     [Obs.J  Bp.  Burnet. 

Fo'rls-fa-mll'i-ate  (fo'ris-fa-mil'i-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Forisfamiliated  (-a'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Foris- 
familiating (-a'ting).]  [LL.  forisfamiliatus,  p.  p.  of 
forisfamiliare  to  forisfamiliate  ;  L.  foris  abroad,  with- 
out -j-familia  family.]  (Law)  Literally,  to  put  out  of  a 
family ;  hence,  to  portion  off,  so  as  to  exclude  further 
claim  of  inheritance ;  to  emancipate  (as  a  son  with  his 
own  consent)  from  paternal  authority.  Blackstone. 

Fo'rls-fa-mll'i-ate,  v.  i.  (Law)  To  renounce  a  legal 
title  to  a  further  share  of  paternal  inheritance. 

Fo'rls-fa-mU'1-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  (Law)  The  act  of 
forisfamiliating. 

Fork  (fdrk),  n.  [AS.  fore,  fr.  L.  fiirca.  Cf.  FonR- 
CHE,  Furcate.]  1.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a 
handle  witli  a  shank  terminating  in  two  or  more  prongs 
or  tines,  which  are  usually  of  metal,  parallel  and  slightly 
curved ;  —  used  for  piercing,  holding,  taking  up,  or  pitch- 
ing anytliing. 

2.  Anything  furcate  or  like  a  fork  in  shape,  or  furcate 
at  the  extremity  ;  as,  a  tunmg  fork. 

3.  One  of  the  parts  into  which  anything  is  furcated  or 
divided  ;  a  prong ;  a  branch  of  a  stream,  a  road,  etc.  ;  a 
barbed  point,  as  of  an  arrow. 

Let  it  fall  .  .  .  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart.  Shak. 

A  thunderbolt  with  three  forks.  Addison. 

4.  The  place  where  a  division  or  a  union  occurs  ;  the 
angle  or  opening  between  two  branches  or  limbs ;  as,  the 
fork  of  a  river,  a  tree,  or  a  road. 

5.  The  gibbet.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Butler. 
Fork  beam  {Shipbuilding),  a  half  beam  to  support  a 

deck,  where  liatchways  occur.  —  Fork  chnck  (  Wood  Turn- 
ing), a  lathe  center  having  two  prongs  for  driving  the 
work.  —  Fork  head,  (o)  The  barbed  head  of  an  arrow. 
(6)  The  forked  end  of  a  rod  which  forms  part  of  a  knuckle 
joint.  —In  fork.  (Mining)  A  mine  is  said  to  be  in  fork,  or 
an  engine  to  "  have  the  water  in,  fork,"  when  all  the  water 
is  drawn  out  of  the  mine.  lire.  —  The  forks  of  a  river  or  a 
road,  the  branches  into  which  it  divides,  or  which  come 
together  to  form  it ;  the  place  where  separation  or  union 
takes  place. 

Fork,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Forked  (fSrkt)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Forking.]    1.  To  shoot  into  blades,  as  com. 

The  com  begrnneth  to  fork.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  divide  into  two  or  more  branches ;  as,  a  road,  a 
tree,  or  a  stream  forks. 

Fork,  V.  t.  To  raise,  or  pitch  vrith  a  fork,  as  hay ;  to 
dig  or  turn  over  with  a  fork,  as  the  soil. 

Forking  the  sheaves  on  the  high-laden  cart.   Prof.  Wilson. 

To  fork  over  or  out,  to  hand  or  pay  over,  as  money. 
[Slang]  G.  Eliot. 

Fork'beard'  (-herd'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  European  fish 
(Paniceps  raninus),  having  a  large  flat  head ;  —  also 
called  tadpole  fish,  and  lesser  forked  beard,  (b)  The 
European  forked  hake  or  hake's-dame  (Phycis  blen^ 
noides) ;  —  also  called  great  forked  beard. 

Forked  (fSrkt  or  fSrk'gd),  a,  1.  Form«d  into  a  fork- 
like shape ;  having  a  fork ;  dividing  into  two  or  more 
prongs  or  branches ;  furcated ;  bifurcated ;  zigzag ;  as, 
the  forked  lightning. 

A  serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue.  Shak, 

2.  Having  a  double  meaning ;  ambiguous ;  equivocal. 

Cross  forked  (Per.),  a  cross,  the  ends  of  whose  arms  are 
divided  into  two  sharp  points ;  —  called  also  cross  double 
fltchS.  A  cross  forked  of  three  points  is  a  cross,  each 
of  whose  arms  terminates  in  three  sharp  points.  —  Forked 
cotmsel,  advice  pointing  more  than  one  way ;  ambiguous 
or  equivocal  advice.    [Obs.}    B.  Jonson. 

—  Fork'ed-ly  (f8rk'ed-iy),  adv.  —  Fork'ed-ness,  n. 

For-kerve'  (for-kerv'),  v.  t.  [Obs.]  See  Fobcasve,  v.  t, 

Fork'i-ness  (fdrkT-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
dividing  in  a  forklike  manner. 

Fork'less,  a.     Having  no  fork. 

Fork'tall'  (-tal'),  n,  (Zool.)  (a)  One  of  several  Asi- 
atic and  East  Indian  passerine  birds,  belonging  to  Enicu- 
rus,  and  allied  genera.  The  tail  is  deeply  forked.  (J)  A 
salmon  in  its  fourth  year's  growth.     [Prov,  Eng."] 

Fork'-talled'  (-tald'),  a.  (Zodl.)  Having  the  outer  tail 
feathers  longer  than  the  median  ones  ;  swallow-tailed  ; 

—  said  of  many  birds. 

Fork-tailed  flycatcher  (Zool.),  a  tropical  American  fly- 
catcher (Milvul.us  tyrannns).  —  Fork-tailed  gull  (Zool.),  a 
guU  of  the  genus  Xema,  of  two  species,  esp.  X.  Sabinii  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  —  Fork-tailed  kite  (Zo'nl.),  a  graceful 
American  kite  (Elanoides  forficatus) ;  —  called  also  swal- 
low-tailed kite. 

Fork'y  (-y),  a.  Opening  into  two  or  more  parts  or 
shoots  ;  forked ;  furcated,    "i^brfc/ tongues."         Pope. 

For-lalt'  (f5r-I5ff ),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Forleave.    Chaucer. 


For-lay'  (f5r-la'),  V.  i.  [Pref.  for-  +  lay.']  To  lie  in 
wait  for  ;  to  ambush.     [Obs.] 

An  ambushed  thief  forlays  a  traveler.         Dryden. 

For-leave'  (-lev'),  v.  t.  [OE.  forleven  ;  pref.  for-  -f- 
leven  to  leave.]    To  leave  off  whoUy.     [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

For-lend'  (-16nd'),  v.  t.    To  give  up  whoUy.     [Obs.] 

For-lese'  (-les'),  v.  t,  [p.  p.  Fobloee  (-lor').  Fob- 
lorn  (-16rn').]  [OE.  forlesen.  See  Forlorn.]  To  lose 
utterly.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

For-let'  (-let'),  V.  t.  [OE.  forleten,  AS.  forlsetan; 
pref.  for-  -f-  Isetan  to  allow  ;  akin  to  G.  verlassen  to  leave. 
See  Let  to  allow.]  To  give  up ;  to  leave  ;  to  abandon. 
[Obs.]    "  To  forlet  sin."  Chaucer, 

For-lie'  (-li'),  v.  i.    See  Forelie. 

For-lore'  (-lor'),  imp.  pi.  &p.  p.  of  Forlese.    [Obs.] 
The  beasts  their  caves,  the  birds  their  nests  forlore.    Fairfax, 

For-lorn'  (-18rn'),  a.  [OE.,  p.  p.  of  forlesen  to  lose 
utterly,  AS.  forleosan  (p.  p.  forloren) ;  pref.  for-  -f- 
ledsan  (in  comp.)  to  lose  ;  cf.  D.  verliezen  to  lose,  G. 
verlieren,  Sw.  forlora,  Dan.  forloren  lost,  Goth,  fraliu- 
san  to  lose.  See  For-,  and  Lorn,  a..  Lose,  v.  t.]  1.  De- 
serted ;  abandoned ;  lost. 

Of  fortune  and  of  hope  at  once  forlorn.        Spen.<ier. 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children.       Shak, 

2.  Destitute  ;  helpless ;  in  pitiful  plight ;  wretched  ; 
miserable  ;  almost  hopeless ;  desperate. 

For  here  forloni  and  lost  I  tread.         Goldsmith. 

The  condition  of  the  besieged  in  the  mean  time  was  forlorn  in 
the  extreme.  Prescott. 

She  cherished  the  forlorn  hope  that  he  was  still  living.   Tliomson. 

A  forlorn  hope  [D.  verloren  hoop,  prop.,  a  lost  band  or 
troop;  verloren,  p.  p.  of  verliezen  to  lose -f  Aoop  band  : 
akin  to  E.  heap.  See  For-,  and  Heap]  (Mil.),  a  body  of 
men  (called  in  F.  enfants  perdus,  in  G.  verlornen  vosten) 
selected,  usually  from  volunteers,  to  attempt  a  breach, 
scale  the  wall  of  a  fortress,  or  perform  otlier  extraordina- 
rily perilous  service  ;  also,  a  desperate  case  or  enterprise. 

Syn.  —  Destitute;  lost;  abandoned;  forsaken;  soli- 
tary; helpless;  friendless;  hopeless;  abject;  wretched; 
miserable ;  pitiable. 

For-lom',  n.     1.  A  lost,  forsaken,  or  solitary  person. 
Forced  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn.  Shak^ 

2.  A  forlorn  hope  ;  a  vanguard.     [Obs.] 

Out  forlorn  of  horse  marched  within  a  mile  of  the  enemy. 

Oliver  Cromwell. 

For-lomly,  adv.     In  a  forlorn  manner.  Pollok. 

For-lorn'ness,  n.     State  of  being  forlorn.  Boyle. 

For-lye'  (-li'),  v.  i.     Same  as  Forlie.     [Obs.] 

-form  (-form).  [See  Form,  re.]  A  suffix  used  to  de- 
note in  the  form  or  shape  of,  resembling,  etc. ;  as,  calci- 
form  ;  oviform. 

Form  (f  8rm ;  in  senses  8,  9, 10,  often  form  in  England), 
n.  [OE.  &  'P.  forme,  fr.  L.  forma;  cf.  Skr.  dhariman, 
Cf.  Firm.]  1.  The  shape  and  structure  of  anything,  as 
distinguished  from  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  ; 
particular  disposition  or  arrangement  of  matter,  giving 
it  individuality  or  distinctive  character  ;  configuration  ; 
figure ;  external  appearance. 

The  form  of  his  visage  was  changed.    Dan.  iii.  19. 
And  woven  close,  both  matter,/orm,  and  style.    Milton. 

2.  Constitution ;  mode  of  construction,  organization, 
etc. ;  system  ;  as,  a  republican  form  of  government. 

3.  Established  method  of  expression  or  practice ;  fixed 
way  of  proceeding ;  conventional  or  stated  scljeme  ;  for- 
mula ;  as,  a,  form  of  prayer. 

Those  whom  form  of  laws 

Condemned  to  die.  Dryden. 

4.  Show  without  substance ;  empty,  outside  appear- 
ance; vain,  trivial,  or  conventional  ceremony;  conven- 
tionality ;  formality  ;  as,  a  matter  of  mere  form. 

Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 

"Without  the  form  of  justice.  Shak. 

5.  Orderly  arrangement ;  shapeliness ;  also,  comeli- 
ness ;  elegance ;  beauty. 

The  earth  was  without  form  and  void.         Gen.  i.  2. 
He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness.  Is.  liii.  2. 

6.  A  shape  ;  an  image  ;  a  phantom. 

7.  That  by  which  shape  is  given  or  determined  ;  mold ; 
pattern  ;  model. 

8.  A  long  seat ;  a  bench  ;  hence,  a  rank  of  students  in 
a  school ;  a  class  ;  also,  a  class  or  rank  in  society.  "  La- 
dies of  a  high/07-m."  Bp.  Burnet. 

9.  The  seat  or  bed  of  a  hare. 

As  in  a  form  sitteth  a  weary  hare.  Chaucer. 

10.  (Print.)  The  type  or  other  matter  from  which  an 
impression  is  to  be  taken,  arranged  and  secured  in  a 
chase. 

11.  (Fine  Arts)  The  boundary  line  of  a  material  object. 
In  painting,  more  generally,  the  human  body. 

12.  (Gram.)  The  particular  shape  or  structure  of  a 
word  or  part  of  speech ;  as,  participial  forms ;  verbal 
forms. 

13.  (Crystallog.)  The  combination  of  planes  included 
under  a  general  crystaUographic  symbol.  It  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  closed  solid. 

14.  (Meiaph.)  That  assemblage  or  disposition  of  qual- 
ities which  makes  a  conception,  or  that  internal  consti- 
tution which  makes  an  existing  thing  to  be  what  it  is ;  — 
called  essential  or  substantial  form,  and  contradistin- 
guished from  matter;  hence,  active  or  formative  nature ; 
law  of  being  or  activity;  subjectively  viewed,  an  idea; 
objectively,  a  law. 

15.  Mode  of  acting  or  manifestation  to  the  senses,  or 
the  intellect ;  as,  water  assumes  the  form  of  ice  or  snow. 
In  modem  usage,  the  elements  of  a  conception  furnished 
by  the  mind's  own  activity,  as  contrasted  with  its  ob- 
ject or  condition,  which  is  called  the  matter ;  subject- 
ively, a  mode  of  apprehension  or  belief  conceived  as 
dependent  on  the  constitution  of  the  mind ;  objectively, 
universal  and  necessary  accompaniments  or  elements  of 
every  object  known  or  thought  of. 

16.  (Biol.)  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  an  organism 
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as  a  type  of  others ;  also,  the  structure  of  the  parts  of  an 
animal  or  plant. 

Good  form,  or  Bad  form,  the  general  appearance,  condi- 
tion, or  action,  originally  of  norses,  afterwards  of  per- 
sons ;  as,  the  members  of  a  boat  crew  are  said  to  be  in 
good  form  when  they  pull  together  uniformly.  The 
phrases  are  further  used  coUoquially  in  description  of 
conduct  or  manners  in  society ;  as,  it  is  not  good  J'orm  to 
emoke  in  tlie  presence  of  a  lady. 

Funn  (fSrm),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Formed  (fSrmd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  11.  FoKMiNQ.]  [F.  former,  L.  formare,  fr. 
forma.  See  Fokm,  m.]  1.  To  give  form  or  shape  to ; 
to  frame ;  to  construct ;  to  make ;  to  fashion. 

God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.    Gen.  ii.  7. 

The  thought  that  labors  in  my  forming  brain.       Jiou)e. 

2.  To  give  a  particular  shape  to ;  to  shape,  mold,  or 
fashion  into  a  certain  state  or  condition ;  to  arrange  ; 
to  adjust ;  also,  to  model  by  instruction  and  discipline  ; 
to  mold  by  influence,  etc. ;  to  train. 

'T  is  education  forms  the  common  mind.  Pope. 

Thus  formed  for  speed,  he  challenges  the  wind.     Dryden. 

3.  To  go  to  make  up  ;  "to  act  as  constituent  of  ;  to  be 
the  essential  or  constitutive  elements  of ;  to  answer  for ; 
to  take  the  shape  of ;  —  said  of  that  out  of  which  any- 
thing is  formed  or  constituted,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  diplomatic  politicians  .  . .  \iYlo  formed  by  far  the  majority. 

Burke. 

4.  To  provide  with  a  form,  as  a  hare.   See  Fobm,  n.,  9. 
The  melancholy  hare  informed  in  brakes  and  briers.  Drayton. 

5.  (Gram.)  To  derive  by  grammatical  rules,  as  by 
adding  the  proper  sutlLxes  and  aflSxes. 

Form,  V.  i.  1.  To  take  a  form,  definite  shape,  or  ar- 
rangement; as,  the  infantry  should /o;-m  in  column. 

2.  To  run  for  a  form,  as  a  hare.  JS.  Jonson. 

To  form  on  (Mil.),  to  form  a  lengthened  line  with  refer- 
ence to  (any  given  object)  as  a  basis . 

For'mal  (fSr'mal),  n.  [Formic  +  aZcohol.]  (Chem.) 
Bee  Methylal. 

Form'al  (ISrm'al),  a.     [L.  formalis  :  cf.  F.  formel.'] 

1.  Belonging  to  tlie  form,  shape,  frame,  external  ap- 
pearance, or  organization  of  a  thing. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  constitution  of  a  thing,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  matter  composing  it ;  having  the 
power  of  making  a  thing  what  it  is ;  constituent ;  essen- 
tial ;  pertaining  to  or  depending  on  the  forms,  so  called, 
of  the  human  intellect. 

Of  [the  sounds  represented  by]  letters,  the  material  part  is 
breath  and  voice  ;  the  formal  is'constituted  by  the  motions  and 
figure  of  the  organs  of  speech.  Bolder. 

3.  Done  in  due  form,  or  with  solemnity ;  according  to 
regular  method ;  ceremonial ;  not  incidental,  sudden,  or 
irregular ;  express ;  as,  he  gave  his  formal  consent. 

._  His  obscure  funeral  .  .  . 
No  noble  rite  noi  forynal  ostentation.  Shak. 

4.  Devoted  to,  or  done  in  accordance  with,  forms  or 
rules ;  punctilious  ;  regular ;  orderly ;  methodical ;  of  a 
prescribed  form ;  exact ;  prim ;  stiff ;  ceremonious ;  as, 
a  man  formal  in  his  dress,  his  gait,  his  conversation. 

A  cold-looking,  formal  garden,  cut  into  angles  and  rhomboids. 

W.  Irving. 
She  took  oif  the /o?-maZ  cap  that  confined  her  hair.  Haivthorne. 

5.  Having  the  form  or  appearance  without  the  sub- 
stance or  essence ;  external ;  as,  formal  duty  ;  formal 
worship  ;  formal  courtesy,  etc. 

6.  Dependent  on  form ;  conventional. 


Still  in  constraint  your  suftering  sex  remains, 
Or  bound  informal  or  in  real  chains. 


Pope. 


7.  Sound  ;  normal.    [Obs.'] 

To  make  of  him  sl  formal  man  again.  Shak. 

Formal  cause.    See  under  Cause. 

Syn.  —  Precise  ;  punctilious ;  stiff ;  starched ;  affected  ; 
ritual;  ceremonial;  external;  outward. — Foemal,  Cere- 
monious. When  applied  to  things,  these  words  usually 
denote  a  mere  accordance  with  the  rules  of  form  or  cere- 
mony ;  as,  to  make  a  formal  call ;  to  take  a  ceremonious 
leave.  When  applied  to  a  person  or  his  manners,  they 
are  used  in  a  bad  sense  ;  a  person  being  called  formal 
who  shapes  himself  too  much  by  some  pattern  or  set 
form,  and  ceremoniou.i  when  he  lays  too  much  stress  on 
the  conventional  laws  of  social  intercourse.  Formal 
manners  render  a  man  stiff  or  ridiculous ;  a  ceremonious 
carriage  puts  a  stop  to  the  ease  and  freedom  of  social 
intercourse. 

For-mal'de-hyde  (fSr-mSl'de-hid),  n.  [Formic  + 
aldehyde.']  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  volatile  liquid,  HjCO, 
resembling  acetic  or  ethyl  aldehyde,  and  chemically  in- 
termediate between  methyl  alcohol  and  formic  acid. 

Form'al-lsm  (f8rm'al-iz'm),  n.  The  practice  or  the 
doctrine  of  strict  adherence  to,  or  dependence  on,  ex- 
ternal forms,  esp.  in  matters  of  religion. 

Official  formalism.  Sir  H.  Sawlinson. 
^  Fonn'al-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  formaliste.l  One  overatten- 
tive  to  forms,  or  too  much  confined  to  them ;  esp.,  one 
•who  rests  in  external  religious  forms,  or  observes  strictly 
the  outward  forms  of  worship,  without  possessing  the 
life  and  spirit  of  religion. 

As  far  a  formalist  from  wisdom  sits, 

In  judging  eyes,  as  libertines  from  wits.  Tovng. 

Por-mal'i-ty  (t5r-mai'i-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  FoEMAtrriES  (-tiz). 
[Cf  F.  formalite.']  1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  be- 
ing formal,  strictly  ceremonious,  precise,  etc. 

2.  Form  without  substance. 

Such  [books]  as  are  mere  pieces  of  formality,  so  that  it  you 
look  on  them,  you  look  through  them.  Fuller. 

3.  Compliance  with  formal  or  conventional  rules ; 
ceremony ;  conventionahty. 

Nor  was  his  attendance  on  divine  oifices  a  matter  of  formality 
and  custom,  but  of  conscience.  Atterbury. 

4.  An  established  order ;  conventional  rule  of  pro- 
cedure ;  usual  method ;  habitual  mode. 

He  was  installed  with  oil  the  ximai  formalities.     C.  Middleton. 


B.  pi.  The  dress  prescribed  for  any  body  of  men,  aca- 
demical, municipal,  or  sacerdotal.     [06j.] 

The  doctors  attending  her  in  theh  formalities  as  far  as  Shot- 
over.  Fuller. 

6.  That  which  is  formal ;  the  formal  part. 

It  unties  the  inward  knot  of  marriage,  .  .  .  while  it  aims  to 
keep  fast  the  ovitvia.YiX  formality.  Milton. 

7.  The  quality  which  makes  a  thing  what  it  is ;  essence. 
The  material  part  of  the  evil  came  from  our  father  upon  us, 

but  the  foimiality  of  it,  the  sting  and  the  curse,  is  only  hy  our- 
selves. Jer.  'luylor. 
The  formality  of  the  vow  lies  in  the  promise  made  to  God. 

Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

8.  (Scholastic  Philos.)  The  manner  in  which  a  thing 
is  conceived  or  constituted  by  an  act  of  human  thinking ; 
the  result  of  such  an  act ;  as,  animality  and  rationality 
axe  forinalities. 

Form'al-lze  (f8rm'al-iz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Formal- 
ized (-IzA) ;   p.  pr.   &  vb.   n.   Formalizing  (-I'zing).] 

1.  To  give  form,  or  a  certain  form,  to  ;  to  model,  [ii.] 

2.  To  render  formal. 

Form'al-ize,  v.  i.   To  affect  formality.    [Obs.]   Hales. 

Form'al-ly,  adv.  In  a  formal  manner ;  essentially  ; 
characteristically ;  expressly ;  regularly ;  ceremoniously ; 
precisely. 

That  which  formally  makes  this  [charity]  a  Christian  grace, 
is  the  spring  from  which  it  flows.  Smalridge. 

You  and  your  followers  do  stand  formally  divided  against 
the  authorized  guides  of  the  church  and  the  rest  of  the  pettple. 

Booker. 

For'mate  (fSr'mat),  n.  [See  Formic]  (Chem.)  A 
salt  of  formic  acid.     [Written  also  formiate.] 

For-ma'tion  (f5r-ma'sliun),  n.  [L.  formalio :  cf.  F. 
formation.]  1.  The  act  of  giving  form  or  shape  to  any- 
thing ;  a  forming  ;  a  shaping.  Beatlie. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  formed ;  structure ; 
construction;  conformation;  form;  as,  the  peculiar /or- 
mation  of  the  heart. 

3.  A  substance  formed  or  deposited. 

4.  (Geol.)  (a)  Mineral  deposits  and  rock  masses  des- 
ignated with  reference  to  their  origin  ;  as,  the  siliceous 
formation  about  geysers;  alluvial  formations;  marine 
formations,  (b)  A  group  of  beds  of  the  same  age  or 
period ;  as,  the  Eocene  formation. 

5.  (Mil.)  The  arrangement  of  a  body  of  troops,  as  in 
a  square,  column,  etc.  Farrow. 

Fonn'a-tive    (fSrm'a-tTv),    a.      [Cf.    F.  formatif.] 

1.  Giving  form ;  having  the  power  of  giving  form ; 
plastic ;  as,  the  formative  arts. 

The  meanest  plant  can  not  be  raised  without  seed,  by  any 
formative  power  residing  in  the  soil.  Beiitley. 

2.  (Gram.)  Serving  to  form ;  derivative;  not  radical ; 
as,  a  termination  vaereiy  formative. 

3.  (Biol. )  Capable  of  growth  and  development ;  ger- 
minal ;  as,  living  ot  formative  matter. 

Fonn'a-tive,  n.  (Gram.)  (a)  That  which  serves 
merely  to  give  form,  and  is  no  part  of  the  radical,  as  the 
prefix  or  the  termination  of  a  word.  (6)  A  word  formed 
in  accordance  with  some  rule  or  usage,  as  from  a  root. 

For'm6'  (fSr'ma'),  a.    (Her.)  Same  as  Pate  or  Patie. 

For'me  (f6r'me),  a.  [OE.,  fr.  AS.  forma.  See  Fore- 
most.] First.  [06s.]  "Adam  our /o?-me  father."  CAaueer. 

Formed  (fSrmd),  a.  1.  (Asiron.)  Arranged,  as  stars 
in  a  constellation  ;  as,  formed  stars.    [J?.] 

2.  (Biol. )  Having  structure ;  capable  of  growth  and 
development ;  organized ;  as,  the  formed  or  organized 
ferments.    See  Ferment,  n. 

Formed  material  {Biol.),  a  term  employed  by  Beale  to 
denote  the  lifeless  matter  of  the  cell,  that  which  is  jihysi- 
ologically  dead,  in  distinction  from  the  truly  germmal  or 
living  matter. 

For'me-don  (fSr'me-dSn),  n.  [OF.,  fr.  Latin.  So 
called  because  the  plaintiff  claimed  "by  the  form  of  the 
gift,"  L.  per  formam  doni.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  writ 
of  right  for  a  tenant  in  tail  in  case  of  a  discontinuance 
of  the  estate  tail.    This  writ  has  been  abolished. 

For'mell  (fGr'mSl),  n.  [Dim.  of  F.  forme  the  female 
of  a  bird  of  prey.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  female  of  a  hawk  or 
falcon.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Form'er  (f Srm'er),  n.  1.  One  who  forms ;  a  maker ; 
a  creator. 

2.  (Mech.)  (a)  A  shape  around  which  an  article  is  to 
be  shaped,  molded,  woven,  wrapped,  pasted,  or  otherwise 
constructed.  (J)  A  templet,  pattern,  or  gauge  by  -which 
an  article  is  shaped,     (c)  A  cutting  die. 

For'mer  (fSr'mer),  a.  compar.  [A  compar.  due  to 
OE.  formest.  See  Foremost.]  1.  Preceding  in  order 
of  time ;  antecedent ;  previous ;  prior ;  earlier ;  hence, 
ancient ;  long  past. 

For  inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the/077ner  age.    Job  viii.  8. 
The  latter  ^ud.  former  rain.  Hosea  vi.  3. 

2.  Near  the  beginning ;  preceding ;  as,  the  former 
part  of  a  discourse  or  argument. 

3.  Earlier,  as  between  two  things  mentioned  together  ; 
first  mentioned. 

A  bad  author  deserves  better  usage  than  a  bad  critic  ;  a  man 
may  be  the  former  merely  through  the  misfortune  of  an  ill 
judgment ;  but  he  can  not'be  the  latter  without  both  that  and 
an  ill  temper.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Prior ;  previous ;  anterior ;  antecedent ;  pre- 
ceding ;  foregoing. 

II  For'me-ret' (fSr'me-ra'),  re.  [P.]  (Arch.)  One  oi  the 
half  ribs  against  the  walls  in  a  ceiling  vaulted  with  ribs. 

For'mer-ly  (f8r'mer-ly),  adv.  In  time  past,  either 
in  time  immediately  preceding  or  at  any  indefinite  dis- 
tance ;  of  old  ;  heretofore. 

Form'ful  (fSrm'ful),  a.  Creative  ;  imaginative.  [R.] 
"The  formful  brain."  Thomson. 

For'mlc"(f8r'mTk),  a.  [L.  formica  an  ant :  cf.  F. 
formique.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
ants ;  as,  formic  acid  ;  in  an  extended  sense,  pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  formic  acid  ;  as,  formic  ether. 

Amldo  formic  acid,  carbnmic  acid.  —  Formic  acid,  a  color- 
less,  mobile  liquid,  HCO.OH,  of  a  sharp,  acid   taste, 


occurring  naturally  in  ants,  nettles,  pine  needles,  etc., 
and  produced  artificially  in  many  ways,  as  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  methyl  alcohol,  by  the  reduction  of  carbonic  acid, 
or  the  destructive  distillation  of  oxalic  acid.  It  is  the 
first  member  of  the  fatty  acids  in  the  paraffin  series, 
and  is  homologous  with  acetic  acid. 

II  For-mi'oa  (for-mi'ka),  n.  [L.,  an  ant.]  (Zool.)  A 
Linnsean  genus  of  hymenopteroua  insects,  including  the 
common  ants.     See  Ant. 

For'mi-ca'roid  (fSr'mi-kS'roid),  a.  [NL.  Formica- 
rius,  the  typical  genus  +  -oid.]  (Zool.)  Like  or  per 
taining  to  the  family  Formicaridse  or  ant  thrushes. 

For'ml-ca-ry  (fSr'mi-ka-rJ),  n.  [LL.  formiearium, 
fr.  L.  formica  an  ant.]  (Zool.)  The  nest  or  dwelling  of 
a  swarm  of  ants ;  an  ant-hill. 

For'mi-cate  (-kat),  a.  [L.  formica  an  ant.]  (Zool.) 
Resembling,  or  pertaining  to,  an  ant  or  ants. 

For'mi-ca'tion  (-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  formicalio,  fr.  for- 
micare  to  creep  like  an  ant,  to  feel  as  if  ants  were  crawl- 
ing on  one's  self,  fr.  formica  aut :  cf .  F.  formication.] 
(Med.)  A  sensation  resembling  that  made  by  the  creep- 
ing of  ants  on  the  skin.  Dunglison. 

For'mi-cid  (fCr'mi-sid),  a.  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the 
ants.  —  n.     One  of  the  family  Formicidse,  or  ants. 

Fcr'mi-da-bil'l-ty  (f8r'mT-da-bTI'i-ty),  n.  Formida- 
bleness.  Walpole. 

For'mi-fla-Me  (f8r'mi-da-b'l),  a.  [L.  formidabilis,  fr. 
formidare  to  fear,  dread :  cf.  F.  formidable.]  Exciting 
fear  or  apprehension ;  impressing  dread ;  adapted  to  ex- 
cite fear  and  deter  from  approach,  encounter,  or  under- 
taking ;  alarming. 

They  seemed  to  fear  ihe  formidable  sight.     Dryden. 

I  swell  my  preface  into  a  volume,  and  make  it  formidablCf 
when  j'ou  see  so  many  pages  behind.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — Dreadful;  fearful;  terrible;  frightful;  shock- 
ing ;  horrible  ;  terrific  ;  tremendous. 

For'mi-da-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  formida/- 
ble,  or  adapted  to  excite  dread.  Boyle, 

For'mi-da-My,  adv.    In  a  formidable  manner. 

For-mid'o-lose  (for-mid'o-los),  a.  [1,.  formidolosus, 
fr.  formido  ieav.]    Very  much  afraid.     [Obs.]     Bailey. 

Form'ing  (form'ing),  re.  The  act  or  process  of  giving 
form  or  shape  to  anything ;  as,  in  shipbuilding,  the  ex- 
act shaping  of  partially  shaped  timbers. 

Formless,  a.  Shapeless;  without  a  determinate 
form ;  wanting  regularity  of  shape.  —  Form'leSS-ly, 
adv.  —  Fonn'less-ness,  n. 

For'mu-la  (fSr'miS-la),  re. ;  pi.  E.  Foemolas  (-laz), 
L.  FoEMUL.^;  (-le).  [L.,  dim.  of  forma  form,  model.  See 
Form,  m.]  1.  A  prescribed  or  set  form  ;  an  established 
rule  ;  a  fixed  or  conventional  method  in  which  anything 
is  to  be  done,  arranged,  or  said. 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  written  confession  of  faith ;  a  formal 
statement  of  doctrines. 

3.  (Math.)  A  rule  or  principle  expressed  in  algebraic 
language;  as,  the  hiwovni&i  formula. 

4.  (Med.)  A  prescription  or  recipe  for  the  preparation 
of  a  medicinal  compound. 

5.  (Chem.)  A  symbolic  expression  (by  means  of  let- 
ters, figures,  etc.)  of  the  constituents  or  constitution  of 
a  compound. 

^W°  chemical  formulse  consist  of  the  abbreviations  of 
the  names  of  the  elements,  iwith  a  small  figure  at  the 
lower  right  hand,  to  denote  the  number  of  atoms  of  each 
element  contained. 

Empirical  formula  (Chem.),  an  expression  which  gives 
the  simple  proportion  of  the  constituents ;  as,  the  empir- 
ical formula  oi  acetic  acid  is  C2H402.  —  Graphic  formula. 
Rational  formula  (CAem.),  an  expression  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  in  a  limited  sense  of  the  structure,  of  a  com- 
pound, by  the  grouping  of  its  atoms  or  radicals;  as, 
a  rational  formula  of  acetic  acid  is  CH.i.(C!0).OH;  — 
called  also  structural  formula,  constitutional  formula, 
etc.  See  also  the  formula  of  Benzene  nucleus,  under  Ben- 
zene. —  Molecular  formula  (Chem.),  a  formula  indicating 
the  supposed  molecular  constitution  of  a  compound. 

For'muJa-ris'tio  (-ris'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  ex- 
hibiting, formularization.  Emerson. 

For'mu-lar-i-za'tion  (-ler-T-za'shiin),  re.  Tlie  act  of 
formularizing ;  a  formularized  or  formulated  statement 
or  exhibition.  C.  Kingsley. 

For'mu-lar-ize  (f8r'mii-ler-iz),  v.  t.  To  reduce  to  a 
formula ;  to  formulate. 

For'mu-la-ry  (-la-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F./ormwZafre.  See  For- 
mula.]    Stated  ;  prescribed ;  ritual. 

For'mu-la-ry,  re.;  pi.  Formularies  (-riz).  [Cf.  F. 
formulaire.]  1.  A  book  containing  stated  and  pre- 
scribed forms,  as  of  oaths,  declarations,  prayers,  medical 
formulce,  etc. ;  a  book  of  precedents. 

2.  Prescribed  form  or  model ;  formula. 

For'mu-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Formulated 
(-la'ted);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Formulating  (-la-ting).]  To 
reduce  to,  or  express  in,  a  formula ;  to  put  in  a  clear  and 
definite  form  of  statement  or  expression.      G.  P.  Marsh. 

For'mu-la'tion  (-la'shun),  re.  The  act,  process,  or  re- 
sult of  formulating  or  reducing  to  a  formula. 

For'mule  (fSr'mtil),  n.  [¥.]  A  set  or  prescribed 
model ;  a  formula.     [Obs.]  Johnson. 

For'mu-li-za'tlon  (fSr'miS-lt-za'shiSn),  re.  The  act  or 
process  of  reducing  to  a  formula;  the  state  of  being 
foniiulized. 

For'mu-lize  (-mu-llz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Formu- 
LizED  (-lizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Formulizinq  (-li'ziug).] 
To  reduce  to  a  formula;  to  formulate.  Emerson. 

For'myl  (fSr'mil),  re.  [Formic -^ -yl.]  (Chem.)  (a) 
A  univalent  radical,  H.C:0,  regai'ded  as  tlie  essential 
residue  of  formic  acid  and  aldehyde,  (b)  Formerly,  the 
radical  niethyh  CHg. 

Forn-cast'  (f8rn-kast'),  p.  p.  [OE.  foren  -f  cast. 
See  Forecast.]    Predestined.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

For'ni-cal  (f8r'uT-kal),«.     Kelatiug  to  a  fornix. 

For'ni-cate  (-kiit),  1  a.      [L,  fomicatus,  f r.  for- 

Por'nl-ca'ted  (-ka'tSd),  |     nix,  -ici.i,  an  arch,  vault] 

1.  Vaulted  like  an  oven  or  furnace ;  arched. 

2.  (Hot.)  Arching  over  ;  overarched.  Gray. 
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For'ni-cate  (f6r'nT-kat),  V.  i.  [L.  fornicattis,  p.  p.  of 
fomicari  to  fornicate,  f r.  fornix,  -ids,  a  vault,  a  brothel 
in  an  underground  vault.]  To  commit  fornication  ;  to 
have  unlawful  sexual  intercourse. 

For'ni-ca'tion  (-ka'shfin),  n.  [F.  fornication,  L.  for- 
nicatio.J  1.  Unlawful  sexual  intercourse  on  the  part  of 
an  unmarried  person  ;  the  act  of  such  illicit  sexual  inter- 
course between  a  man  and  a  woman  as  does  not  by  law 
amount  to  adultery. 

JS^"  In  England,  the  offense,  though  cognizable  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  was  not  at  conunon  law  subject  to 
secular  prosecution.  In  the  United  States  it  is  indictable 
in  some  States  at  common  law,  in  others  only  by  statute. 

Whario7i. 

2.  {Script.)  (a)  Adultery.      (5)  Incest,     (c)  Idolatiy. 

For'nl-ca'tor  (fSr'uT-ka'ter),  n.  [F.  fomicateur,  OF. 
fornicator,  itoTH  1j.  fornicator.^  An  unmarried  person, 
male  or  female,  who  has  criminal  intercourse  with  the 
other  sex ;  one  guilty  of  fornication. 

For'ni-ca'tress  (-tres),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fornicatrice,  L. 
fornicairix.']     A  woman  guilty  of  fornication.  Shak. 

II  For'nlx  (-niksV  n. ;  pi.  Foknices  (-ni-sez).  [L., 
an  arch.]  {Anat.)  (a)  An  arch  or  fold  ;  as,  the  fornix,  or 
vault,  of  the  cranium ;  the  fornix,  or  reflection,  of  the 
conjunctiva.  (6)  Esp.,  two  longitudinal  bands  of  white 
nervous  tissue  beneath  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

For-Old'  (for-old'),  a.     Very  old.     [OJs.] 

A  bear's  skin,  co&\-b\&ck,  forold.  Chaucer. 

For-pass'  (f  5r-pas'),  V.  I.  &  i.  To  pass  by  or  along ;  to 
pass  over.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

For-plne'  (-pin'),  v.  t.  To  waste  away  completely  by 
suffering  or  torment.  \_Archaie']  "Pale  as  a,  forpined 
ghost."  Chaucer. 

For'ray  (f  iSr'ra  or  f  5r-ra'),  v.  t.  [OE.  forrayen.  See 
Foray.]    To  foray  ;  to  ravage  ;  to  pillage. 

For  they  that  morn  hadyojTo.verf  all  the  land.  Fairfax. 

For'ray,  n.  The  act  of  ravaging ;  a  ravaging ;  a 
predatory  excursion.    See  Foray. 

For'rlll  (fSr'ril),  n.  [See  Foeel.]  Lambskin  parch- 
ment ;  vellum ;  f orel.  McElruth. 

For-sake'  (f Sr-sak'),  v.  i.  limp.  Forsook  (-s56k')  ;  p. 
p.  Forsaken  (-sak''n)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Forsaking.] 
[AS.  forsacan  to  oppose,  refuse  ;  for-  -\-  sacan  to  con- 
tend, strive  ;  akin  to  Goth,  sakan.   See  For-,  and  Sake.] 

1.  To  quit  or  leave  entirely  ;  to  desert ;  to  abandon  ; 
to  depart  or  withdraw  from  ;  to  leave  ;  as,  false  friends 
and  ^sAterers forsake  us  in  adversity. 

If  his  children /orsaA'e  my  law,  and  walk  not  in  my  judg- 
ments. Ps.  Ixxxix.  30. 

2.  To  renounce ;  to  reject ;  to  refuse. 

If  you  forsake  the  offer  of  their  love.  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  abandon;  quit;  desert;  fail;  relinquish; 
give  up ;  renounce ;  reject.    See  Abandon. 

Por-sak'er  (-sak'er),  n.    One  who  forsakes  or  deserts. 

For-say'  (for-sa'),  v.  l.  [AS.  forsecgan  to  accuse ; 
pref.  for-  +  secyan  to  say.]  To  forbid  ;  to  renounce  ; 
to  forsake  ;  to  deny.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

For-Shape'  (-shap'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-  -f  shape,  v.  t.] 
To  render  misshapen.     [06s.]  Gower. 

For-Slack'  (-slak'),  f.  <.  [Pref. /or- -j- stoci  to  neg- 
lect.] To  neglect  by  idleness ;  to  delay  or  to  waste  by 
sloth.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

For-SlOUth'e  (-slouth'e),  v.  t.  [See  For-,  and  Sloth.] 
To  lose  by  sloth  or  negligence.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

For-SlOW'  (-slo'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-  +  slow.']  To  de- 
lay ;  to  hinder  ;  to  neglect ;  to  put  off.     [06s.]     Bacon. 

For-SlOw',  V.  i.    To  loiter.     (06s.)  Shak. 

For-slug'ge  (-sliig'ge),  v.  t.  [See  Slug  to  be  idle.] 
To  lose  by  idleness  or  sloth.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

For-SOOth'  (fbr-sooth'),  adv.  [AS.  forsoS  ;  for,  prep. 
+  soS  sooth,  truth.  See  For,  prep.,  and  Sooth.]  In 
truth  ;  in  fact ;  certainly  ;  very  well ;  —  formerly  used 
as  an  expression  of  deference  or  respect,  especially  to 
women ;  now  used  ironically  or  contemptuously. 

A  fit  man,  forsooth,  to  jiovern  a  realm  1    Hat/ward. 

Our  old  English  word  forsooth  has  been  changed  for  the 
French  madam.  Guardian. 

For-SOOth',  v.  i.  To  address  respectfully  with  the 
term  forsooth.     [06s.] 

The  captain  of  the  "  Charles  "  had  forsoothed  her,  though  he 
knew  her  well  enough  and  she  him.  Pepys. 

For-SOOth',  n.  A  person  who  used  forsooth  much ;  a 
very  ceremonious  and  deferential  person.     [J?.] 

You  sip  so  like  ^forsooth  of  the  city.       B.  Jonsan. 

For-speak'  (tor-spek'),  V.  t.    [Pref.  for- -\- speak.] 

1.  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit.  Shak. 

2.  To  bewitch.     [06s.]  Drayton. 
For-spent'  (-spent'),  a.   [AS.  forspendan  to  consume ; 

pref.  for-  -|-  spendan  to  spend.]     Wasted  in  strength  ; 
tired ;  exhausted.     ^Archaic] 

A  gentleman  almost  forspent  with  speed.  Shak. 

For-Stall'*(-stal'),  V.  t.   To  forestall.    [06s.]   Spenser. 

Fors'ter  (fSrs'ter),  n.     A  forester.     lObs.]     Chaucer. 

For-Straught'  (fSr-straf),  p.  p.  &  a.  [Pref.  for-  + 
liraught;  cf.  distraught.]   Distracted.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 

For-swat'  (for-.swBt'),  a.  [See  Sweat.]  Spent  with 
heat ;  covered  with  sweat.     [06s.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

For-swear'  (for-swar'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Forswore  (-swor') ; 
p.  p.  Forsworn  (-sworn') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Forswear- 
INO.]  [fyS,.  forsweren,forswerien,  AS.  forsicerian;  pref. 
for-  -f  swerian  to  swear.     See  For-,  and  Swear,  v.  i.] 

1.  To  reject  or  renounce  upon  oath ;  hence,  to  re- 
nounce earnestly,  determinedly,  or  with  protestations. 

I  ...  do  forswear  her.  Shak. 

2.  To  deny  upon  oath. 

Like  innocence,  and  as  serenely  bold 
As  truth,  how  loudly  he  forsmears  thy  gold  I     Dryden. 
To  forswear  one's  self,  to  swear  falsely  ;  to  perjure  one's 
ielf.    "Thou  Shalt  not  forswear  thyself."       Matt.  v.  33. 
Syn.  —  See  Perjure. 

For-swear',  v.  i.  To  swear  falsely ;  to  commit  per- 
jury. Shak. 


For-SWear'er  (fSr-swSr'er),  n.  One  who  rejects  or 
renounces  upon  oath  ;  one  who  swears  a  false  oath. 

For-SWOnk'  (-swiink'),  a.  [Pref.  for-  -\-  sivonk,  p.  p. 
of  swink  to  labor.  See  SwiNK.]  Overlabored ;  ex- 
hausted ;  worn  out.     \Obs.]  Spenser. 

For-swore'  (-swor'),  imp.  of  Forswear. 

For-swom'  (-sworn'),  p.  p.  of  Forswear. 

For-sworn'ness,  n.     State  of  being  forsworn.     \_R.] 

II  For-syth'l-a  (for-sTth'i-4),  n.  [NL.  Named  after 
William  Forsyth,  who  brought  it  from  China.]  {Bot.)  A 
shrub  of  the  Olive  family,  with  yellow  blossoms. 

Fort  (fort),  n.  [F.,  from/ort  strong,  h.fortis;  perh. 
akin  to  Skr.  darh  to  fix,  make  firm,  and  to  E.  firm.  Cf. 
Forte,  Force,  Fortalice,  Comtort,  Epfoht.]  {Mil.)  A 
strong  or  fortified  place  ;  usually,  a  small  fortified  place, 
occupied  only  by  troops,  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  ram- 
part, and  parapet,  or  with  palisades,  stockades,  or  other 
means  of  defense  ;  a  fortification. 

Detached  works,  depending  solely  on  their  own  strength,  be- 
long to  the  class  of  works  termed./br^*!.  Fnrrow. 

Fort'a-Uce  (fort'a-lTs),  n.  [LL.  fortalilia,  or  OF. 
fortelesce.  See  Fortress.]  (Mil.)  A  small  outwork  of 
a  fortification  ;  a  fortilage  ;  —  called  also  fortelace. 

Forte  (fort),  n.    [It.  forte:  cf.  F.  fort.     See  Foet.] 

1.  The  strong  point ;  that  in  which  one  excels. 

The  construction  of  a  fable  seems  by  no  means  the  forte  of 
our  modern  poetical  writers.  JeS'rey. 

2.  The  stronger  part  of  the  blade  of  a  sword ;  the  part 
or  half  nearest  the  hilt ;  —  opposed  to  foible. 

II  For'te  (for'ta,  or  for'ta),  adv.  \\.t.  forte,  a.  &  adv., 
fr.  L./ort  is  strong.]  {Mus.)  Loudly;  strongly;  power- 
fully. 

Fort'ed  (f  ort'Sd),  a.  Furnished  with,  or  guarded  by, 
forts;  strengthened  or  defended,  as  by  forts.  [iJ.]  Shak. 

Forth  (forth),  adv.  [AS.  forS,  fr.  for ;  akin  to  D. 
voort,  G.  fort.  VV8.  See  Fore,  For,  and  cf.  ArroRD, 
Further,  adv.]  1.  Forward ;  onward  in  time,  place,  or 
order  ;  in  advance  from  a  given  point ;  on  to  the  end ;  as, 
from  that  day /or/A/  one,  two,  three,  and  so  forth. 

Lucas  was  Paul's  companion,  at  the  leastway  from  the  six- 
teenth of  the  Acts  forth.  Tyndale. 
From  this  time  forth,  I  never  will  speak  word.     Shak. 

I  repeated  the  Ave  Maria  ;  the  inquisitor  bad  me  say  forth  ; 
I  said  I  was  taught  no  more.  Strupe. 

2.  Out,  as  from  a  state  of  concealment,  retirement, 
confinement,  nondevelopment,  or  the  Uke  ;  out  into  no- 
tice or  view ;  as,  the  plants  in  spring  put  fort?i  leaves. 

When  winter  past,  and  summer  scarce  begun, 
Invites  them  forth  to  labor  in  the  sun.  Dryden. 

3.  Beyond  a  (certain)  boundary ;  away ;  abroad ;  out. 

I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night.        Shak. 

4.  Thoroughly  ;  from  beginning  to  end.  [06s.]  Shak. 
And  so  forth,  Back  and  forth.  From  forth.    See  under 

And,  Back,   and  From.  —  Forth   of.  Forth  from,   out  of. 
[06s.]    Shak.  —  To  bring  forth.    See  under  Being. 
Forth,  prep.    Forth  from  ;  out  of .     [Archaic] 

Some  forth  their  cabins  peep.  Donne. 

Forth,  n.    [OE.,  a  ford.    V78.     See  Frith.]    A  way  ; 

a  passage  or  ford.     [06s.]  Todd. 

Forth'hy'  (forth'bl'),  adv.     [Obs.]    See  Forey. 

Forth'com'lng   (forth'kilm'ing  or    forth'kum'-),   a. 

Ready  or  about  to  appear ;  making  appearance. 

Forth'gO'lng  (forth'go'ing  or  forth'go'ing),  n.  A 
going  forth ;  an  utterance.  A.  Chalmers. 

Forth'gO'lng,  a.    Going  forth. 

For-thhlk'  (f  5r-thTnk'),  v.  t.    To  repent ;  to  regret ; 

to  be  sorry  for ;  to  cause  regret.     [06s.]    "Let  it  for- 

think  you."  Tyndale. 

That  me  forthinketh,  quod  this  January.    Chaucer. 

Forth'put'ting    (forth'put'ting   or   forth'put'-),    a. 

Bold  ;  forward  ;  aggressive. 

Forth'rlght'   (forth'rif  or  forth'rit'),  adv.     [Forth, 
adv.  +  right,  adv.]     Straight  forward  ;  in  a  straight  di- 
rection.    [Archaic]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Forth'rlght',  a.    Direct ;  straightforward  ;  as,  a.  forth- 
right man.     [Archaic]  Lowell. 
They  were  Night  and  Day,  and  Day  and  Night, 
Pilgrims  wight  with  steps  forthright.                Emerson. 
Forth'rlght',  n.    A  straight  path.     [Archaic] 
Here  's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  forthrights  and  meanders  I  Shak. 
Forth'right'ness,  n.    Straightforwardness ;  explicit- 
ness ;  directness.     [Archaic] 

Dante's  concise  forthrightness  of  phrase.    Hawthorne. 

Forth'ward    (forth'werd),    adv.      [Forth,    adv.    + 

-loard.]    Forward.     [06s.]  Bp.  Fisher. 

Forth'wlth'  (forth'wTth'  or  -with'  ;  see  With),  adv. 

1.  Immediately ;  without  delay ;  directly. 
Immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales  ; 

and  he  received  sight  forthwith.  Acts  ix.  18. 

2.  (Law)  As  soon  as  the  thing  required  may  be  done 
by  reasonable  exertion  confined  to  that  object.  Bouvier. 

For-thy'  (f or-thi'),  adv.  [AS.  forSy ;  for,  prep.  -|- 
Sy,  instrumental  neut.  of  se,  seo.  Sect,  pron.  demonstra- 
tive and  article.   See  The.]    Therefore.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

Por'ties  (fSr'tiz),  n.  pi.    See  Forty. 

For'ti-eth(-tT-gth),a.  [AS.  feowertigoSa.  See  Forty.] 

1.  Following  the  thirty-ninth,  or  preceded  by  thirty- 
nine  units,  things,  or  parts. 

2.  Constituting  one  of  forty  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided. 

For'tl-eth,  n.  One  of  forty  equal  parts  into  which 
one  whole  is  divided  ;  the  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
forty ;  one  next  in  order  after  the  thirty-ninth. 

For'tl-fi'a-ble  (-fl'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  fortiflable.] 
Capable  of  being  fortified.  Johnson. 

For'ti-fi-ca'tion  (-f I-ka'shiln),  n.  [L.  fortificatio :  cf . 
F.  fortification.]  I.  The  act  of  fortifying;  the  art  or 
science  of  fortifying  places  in  order  to  defend  them 
against  an  enemy. 

2.  That  which  fortifies ;  especially,  a  work  or  works 


erected  to  defend  a  place  or  position  against  attack ;  a 
fortified  place  ;  a  fortress  ;  a  fort ;  a  castle. 

Fortification  agate,  Scotch  pebble. 

Syn.  —  Fortress  ;  citadel ;  bulwark.    See  Foetress. 

For'ti-li'er  (fSr'tt-fi'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
fortifies,  strengthens,  supports,  or  upholds. 

For'ti-ly  (-fl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fortified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fortifying.]  [F.  fortifier,  L.  fortifi- 
care  ;  fortis  strong  -\- -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See 
Fort,  and -FY.]  1.  To  add  strength  to ;  to  strengthen ; 
to  confirm  ;  to  furnish  with  power  to  resist  attack. 

Timidity  \vt3.s  fortified  by  pride.  Gibbon. 

Pride  came  to  the  aid  of  fancy,  and  both  combined  to  fortifjf 

his  resolution.  Sir  W".  Scott. 

2.  To  strengthen  and  secure  by  forts  or  batteries,  or 
by  surrounding  with  a  wall  or  ditch  or  other  military 
works;  to  render  defensible  against  an  attack  by  hos- 
tile forces. 

For'tl-ty,  v.  i.    To  raise  defensive  works.         Milton. 

For'tl-lage  (for'tl-lSj ;  48),  n.  [Cf.  Fortalice.]  A 
little  fort ;  a  blockhouse.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Fort'in  (f orf  In),  n.  [F.  See  Foet,  re.]  A  little  fort ; 
a  fortlet.     [06s.] 

II  For-tls'sl-mo  (for-tTs'sT-mS  or  f8r-tes'se-m6),  adv. 
[It.,  superl.  of  forte,  adv.  See  Forte,  adv.]  {Mus.) 
Very  loud  ;  with  the  utmost  strength  or  loudness. 

For-tl'tlon  (fSr-tTsh'Bn),  n.  [See  Fortuitous.]  Casual 
choice  ;  fortuitous  selection  ;  hazard.     [P.] 

No  mode  of  election  operating  in  the  spirit  oifortition  or  rota- 
tion can  be  generally  good.  Burke. 

For'ti-tude  (fCr'tt-tud),  n.  [L.  foriitudo,  fr.  fortis 
strong.  See  Fort.]  1.  Power  to  resist  attack;  strength; 
firmness.     [06s.] 

The  fortitude  of  the  place  is  best  known  to  you.      Shak. 

2.  That  strength  or  firmness  of  mind  which  enables  a 
person  to  encounter  danger  with  coolness  and  courage, 
or  to  bear  pain  or  adversity  without  murmuring,  depres- 
sion, or  despondency  ;  passive  courage ;  resolute  endur- 
ance ;  firmness  in  confronting  or  bearing  up  against  dan- 
ger or  enduring  trouble. 

Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude.        Milton. 
Fortitude  is  the  guard  and  support  of  the  other  virtues.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Courage  ;  resolution ;  resoluteness ;  endur- 
ance ;  bravery.    See  Courage,  and  Heroism. 

For'tl-tu'di-nous  (-tu'di-niis),  a.  Having  fortitude  ; 
courageous.     [RJ]  Gibbon. 

Forflet  (fortast),  n.    A  little  fort.     [P.]        Bailey. 

Fort'nlght'  (fSrt'nif;  in  U.  S.  often  f8rt'nit;  277), 
n.  [Contr.  fr.  fourteen  nights,  our  ancestors  reckoning 
time  by  nights  and  winters  ;  so,  also,  seven  nights,  sen- 
night, a  week.]    The  space  of  fourteen  days ;  two  weeks. 

Fort'nlght'iy  (-nit'ly),  a.  Occurring  or  appearing 
once  in  a  fortnight ;  as,  a  fortnightly  meeting  of  a  club  ; 
a,  fortnightly  magazine,  or  other  publication.  —  adv.  Once 
in  a  fortnight ;  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight. 

For-tread'  (fSr-trSd'),  v.  t.  To  tread  down;  to  tram- 
ple upon.     [06s.] 

In  hell  shall  they  be  all  fortroden  of  devils.    Chaucer. 

For'tresB  (fSr'trSs),  n. ;  pi.  Fortresses  (-5z).  [P. 
forteresse,  OF.  forteresce,  fortelesce,  LL.  forialitia,  fr. 
L.  fortis  strong.  See  Fort,  and  cf.  Fortalice.]  A  for- 
tified place ;  a  large  and  permanent  fortification,  some- 
times including  a  town  ;  a  fort ;  a .  castle  ;  a  stronghold  ; 
a  place  of  defense  or  security. 

Syn.  — Fortress,  Fortification,  Castle,  Citadel. 
A  fortress  is  constructed  for  military  purposes  only,  and 
is  permanently  garrisoned;  a,  foiiification  ishnilt  to  de- 
fend harbors,  cities,  etc. ;  a  castle  is  a  fortress  of  early 
times  which  %vas  ordinarily  a  palatial  dwelling ;  a  citadel 
is  the  stronghold  of  a  fortress  or  city,  etc. 

For'tress,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  fortress  or  with 
fortresses  ;  to  guard ;  to  fortify.  Shak. 

For-tu'1-tous  (for-tu'T-tiis),  a.  [L.  fortuitus ;  akin  to 
forte,  adv. ,  by  chance,  prop.  abl.  of  fors,  fortis,  chance. 
See  Fortune.]  1.  Happening  by  chance  ;  coming  or 
occurring  unexpectedly,  or  without  any  known  cause ; 
chance ;  as,  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms. 

It  was  from  causes  seemingly  fortuitous  .  .  .  that  all  the 
mighty  effects  of  the  Reformation  ilowed.  Boberison. 

So  as  to  throw  a  glancing  and  fortuito^ts  light  upon  the  whole. 

Hazlitt. 

2.  (Law)  Happening  independently  of  human  will  or 
means  of  foresight ;  resulting  from  unavoidable  physical 
causes.  Abbott, 

Syn.  —  Accidental ;    casual ;   contingent ;  incidental. 
See  Accidental. 
—  For-tu'1-tous-ly,  adv.  —  For-tu'i-tous-ness,  n. 

For-tu'i-ty  (-ty),.M.  [Cf.  F.  fortuity]  Accident; 
chance  ;  casualty.     '  D.  Forbes  (1750), 

For'tU-nate  (f 6r'tu-nat ;  135),  a.  [L.  fortunatus,  p. 
p.  of  fortunare  to  make  fortunate  or  prosperous,  f r.  for- 
tuna.  See  Fortune,  n.]  1.  Coming  by  good  luck  or  fa- 
vorable chance ;  bringing  some  good  thing  not  foreseen 
as  certain ;  presaging  happiness  ;  auspicious  ;  as,  a  for- 
tunate event ;  a,  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances ; 
a  fortunate  investment. 

2.  Receiving  some  unforeseen  or  unexpected  good,  or 
some  good  which  was  not  dependent  on  one's  own  skill 
or  efforts ;  favored  with  good  fortune ;  lucky. 

Syn.  —  Auspicious ;  lucky ;  prosperous ;  successful ; 
favored  ;  happy.  —  Fortunate,  Successful,  Prosperous. 
A  man  is  fort^mate,  when  he  is  favored  of  fortune,  and  lias 
unusual  blessings  fall  to  his  lot ;  successfid  when  he  gains 
what  he  aims  at ;  prosperous  when  he  succeeds  in  those 
things  which  men  commonly  desire.  One  may  be  fortu- 
nate, in  some  cases,  where  he  is  not  successful ;  he  may 
be  successful,  but,  if  he  has  been  mistaken  in  the  vali.e  of 
what  he  has  aimed  at,  he  may  for  that  reason  fail  to  be 
prosperous. 

Por'tU-nate-ly,  adv.  In  a  fortunate  manner ;  lucki- 
ly ;  successfully  ;  happily. 

For'tu-nate-ness,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
fortunate  ;  good  luck ;  success  ;  happiness. 
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For'tune  (fSr'tun ;  135),  n.  [F.  forhme,  L.  fortuna  ; 
akin  to  fors,  foriis,  chance,  prob.  fv.ferre  to  bear,  bring. 
See  Beab  to  support,  and  cf.  Foktuttous.]  1.  The  ar- 
rival of  something  in  a  sudden  or  unexpected  manner ; 
chance  ;  accident ;  luck ;  hap  ;  also,  the  personified  or 
deified  power  regarded  as  determining  human  success, 
apportioning  happiness  and  unhappiness,  and  distribu- 
ting arbitrarily  or  fortuitously  the  lota  of  life. 

'T  is  more  hy/oi-tune,  lady,  than  by  merit.         Shak. 
O  Fortune^  Fortune,  all  men  call  thee  fickle.        Shak. 

2.  That  which  befalls  or  is  to  befall  one  ;  lot  in  life,  or 
event  in  any  particular  undertaking  ;  fate ;  destiny  ;  aa, 
to  tell  one's  fortune. 

You,  who  men's/or(!<nes  in  their  faces  read.     CowUy. 

3.  That  which  comes  as  the  result  of  an  undertaking 
or  of  a  course  of  action  ;  good  or  ill  success  ;  especially, 
favorable  issue  ;  happy  event ;  success ;  prosperity  as 
reached  partly  by  chance  and  partly  by  effort. 

Our  equal  crimes  shall  equal/o?*fune  give.      Di'yden. 

There  ia  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  forlune.        Shak. 

His  father  dying,  he  was  driven  to  London  to  seek  his  for- 

tune.  Swift. 

4.  Wealth ;  large  possessions ;  large  estate ;  riches  ;  as, 
a  gentleman  oiforiitne. 

Syn.  — Chance;  accident;  luck;  fate. 

Fortune  book,  a  book  supposed  to  reveal  future  events  to 
those  who  consult  it.  Cramaw.  —  Fortune  hunter,  one  who 
seeks  to  acquire  wealth  by  marriage.  —  Fortune  teller,  one 
who  professes  to  tell  future  events  in  the  life  of  auother. 
—  Fortune  telling,  the  practice  or  art  of  professing  to  re- 
veal future  events  in  the  life  of  another. 

For'tune,  v.  t.  [OF.  fortuner,  L.  fortunare.  See 
FosTtTNE,  n.]  1.  To  make  fortunate  ;  to  give  either  good 
or  bad  fortune  to.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  fortune.  Hichardson. 

3.  To  presage  ;  to  tell  the  fortune  of.  [06s.]  Dryden. 
For'tune,  v.  i.    To  fall  out ;  to  happen. 

It  fortimed  the  same  night  that  a  Christian,  serving  a  Turk 
In  the  camp,  secretly  gave  the  watchmen  warning.         Knolles. 

For'tune-Iess,  a.  Luckless  ;  also,  destitvite  of  a  for- 
tune or  portion.  Spenser. 

For'tun-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  regulate  the  fortune  of  ; 
to  make  happy.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

For'ty  (fSr'tJf),  a.  [OE.  forii,  fourti,  fowerti,  AS. 
fedwertig  ;  feower  four  +  euff.  -tig  ten  ;  akin  to  OS. 
fiwartig,  fiarlig,  T).  veertig,  G.  vierzig,  Icel.  fjoruVlu,  Sw. 
fyratio,  Dan.  fyrretyve,  Goth,  fidwor  tigjus.  See  Foub, 
and  Ten,  and  cf.  Focbteen.]  Four  times  ten ;  thirty- 
nine  and  one  more. 

For'ty,  n.  /  pi.  FoKTiES  (-ttz).  1.  The  sum  of  four 
tens ;  forty  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  S3rmbol  expressing  forty  units ;  as,  40,  or  xl. 

For'ty-Spot'  (-spSt'),n.  {Zool.)  The  AustraUan  forty- 
epotted  diamond  bird  (Pardalotus  quadragintus). 

Fo'rum  (fo'rSm),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Fokcms  (-riSmz),  L.  Foka 
(-r4).  [L.  ;  akin  to  foris,  foras,  out  of  doors.  See  FoE- 
EIQN.]  1.  A  market  place  or  pubUc  place  in  Eome,  where 
causes  were  judicially  tried,  and  orations  delivered  to 
the  people. 

2.  A  tribunal ;  a  court ;  an  assembly  empowered  to 
hear  and  decide  causes. 

He  [Lord  Camden]  was  . . .  more  eminent  in  the  senate  than 
in  theyorunj.  Brougham. 

For^waked'  (f  Sr-wakt'  or  -wak'Sd),  p.  p.  &  a.  Tired 
out  with  excessive  waking  or  watching.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

For-wan'der  (-w5n'der),  V.  i.  To  wander  away ;  to 
go  astray ;  to  wander  far  and  to  weariness.     [06s.] 

For'ward  (fSr'werd),  n.  [OE.,  fr.  AS.  foreweard; 
/ore  before  +  weard  a  ward.  See  Ward,  m.]  An  agree- 
ment;  a  covenant;  a  promise.     [06s.] 

Tell  us  a  tale  anon,  ix^  forward  ia.  Chaucer. 

For'ward  (-werd),      \adv.  \_K?>.  forweard,  foreweard  ; 

Por'wardS  (-werdz),  )  for,  fore  +  -weard,  -weardes; 
akin  to  G.  vorwarts.  The  s  is  properly  a  genitive  end- 
ing. See  FoK,  FoEE,  and -WARD, -WARDS.]  Toward  a  part 
or  place  before  or  in  front ;  onward ;  in  advance  ;  pro- 
gressively ;  —  opposed  to  backward. 

For'ward,  a.  1.  Near,  or  at  the  fore  part ;  in  ad- 
Tance  of  something  else ;  as,  the  forward  gun  in  a  ship, 
or  the  forward  ship  in  a  fleet. 

2.  Ready ;  prompt ;  strongly  inclined ;  in  an  iU  sense, 
overready ;  too  hasty. 

Only  they  would  that  we  should  remember  the  poor ;  the 

same  which  I  also  was/orward  to  do.  Gal.  ii.  10. 

Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  Bounded.         Shak. 

3.  Ardent ;  eager ;  earnest ;  in  an  ill  sense,  less  re- 
served or  modest  than  is  proper ;  bold ;  confident ;  as, 
the  boy  is  too  forward  for  his  years. 

I  have  known  men  disagreeably /oncard  from  their  shyness. 

T.  Arnold. 

4.  Advanced  beyond  the  usual  degree ;  advanced  for 
the  season ;  as,  the  grass  ia  forward,  or  forward  for  the 
season ;  we  have  a,  forward  spring. 

The  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow.  Shak. 

For'ward  (fSr'werd),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Forwarded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Forwarding.]  1.  To  help  onward ;  to 
advance ;  to  promote  ;  to  accelerate  ;  to  quicken ;  to 
hasten  ;  as,  to  forward  the  growth  of  a  plant ;  to  for- 
ward one  in  improvement. 

2.  To  send  forward  ;  to  send  toward  the  place  of  des- 
tination ;  to  transmit ;  as,  to  forward  a  letter. 

For'ward-er  (-er),  n.  l.  One  who  forwards  or  pro- 
motes ;  a  promoter.  Udall. 

2.  One  who  sends  forward  anything  ;  (Com.)  one  who 
transmits  goods ;  a  forwarding  merchant. 

3.  (Bookbinding)  One  employed  in  forwarding. 
For'ward-lng,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  forwards  ; 

the  act  or  occupation  of  transmitting  merchandise  or 
other  property  for  others. 

2.  (Bookbinding)  The  process  of  putting  a  book  into 
Its  cover,  and  making  it  ready  for  the  finisher. 


For'WMd-ly  (fSr'werd-iy),  adv.  Eagerly;  hastily; 
obtrusively. 

For'ward-ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  forward ; 
cheerful  readiness ;  promptness  ;  as,  the  forwardness  of 
Christians  in  propagating  the  gospel. 

2.  An  advanced  stage  of  progress  or  of  preparation ; 
advancement ;  as,  his  measures  were  in  great  forwai  X 
ness.  Robertson. 

3.  Eagerness ;  ardor  ;  as,  it  is  difllcult  to  restrain  the 
forwardness  of  youth. 

4.  Boldness ;  confidence ;  assurance ;  want  of  due 
reserve  or  modesty. 

In  France  it  is  usual  to  bring  children  into  company,  and 
cherish  in  them,  from  their  infancy,  a  kind  ot  forwardness  and 
assurance.  Addison. 

5.  A  state  of  advance  beyond  the  usual  degree ;  pre- 
matureness  ;  precocity ;  as,  the  forwardness  of  spring  or 
of  corn  ;  the  forwardness  of  a  pupil. 

He  had  such  a  dexterous  proclivity,  as  his  teachers  were  fain 
to  restrain  his  forwardness.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Syn.  — Promptness;  promptitude;  eagerness;  ardor; 
zeal ;  assurance ;  confidence ;  boldness ;  impudence ;  pre- 
sumption. 

For'wards  (-werdz),  adv.     Same  as  Forward. 

For-waste'  (fSr-wasf),  v.  t.  [Pref.  for-  -f  waste.^ 
To  desolate  or  lay  waste  utterly.     [06s.]  Spenser, 

For-wea'ry  (-we'rj),  v.  i.  To  weary  extremely  ;  to 
dispirit.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

For-weep'  (-wep'),  v.  i.     To  weep  much.     [06s.] 

For-wete'  (-wet'),  v.  t.  See  Fohewite.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

For-Why'  (-hwy'),  conj.  [For  -\-  why,  AS.  hwy,  instru- 
mental case  of /(it'a  who.]     Wherefore;  because.   [06s.] 

For-wom'  (for-wom'),  a.    Much  worn.     [06s.] 

A  silly  man,  in  simple  weeds/orujom.  Spenser. 

For-WOt'  (-wSf),  pres.  indie.  \st  &  Zd  pers.  sing,  of 
Forwete.     [06sJ  Chaucer. 

For-wraj/  (-rSp'),  v.  t.  To  wrap  up ;  to  conceal.  [06s.] 

All  mote  be  said  and  nought  excused,  nor  hid,  nor  forwrapped. 

Chaucer. 

For-yelde' (-ySld'),  «.  <.  [AS,,  forgieldan.l  To  repay  ; 
to  requite.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

For-yete'  (-yet'),  v.  i.    To  forget.     [06s.]      Chaucer. 

For-yet'ten  (-ySt'ten),  o6s.  p.  p.  of  Fortete.  Chaucer. 

IIFor-Zan'dO  (f8r-tsan'd6),  adv.  [It.,  prop.  p.  pr.  of 
forzare  to  force.]     (3Ius.)  See  Sfoezato. 

IIFos'sa  (fos'sa),  n. ;  pi.  Foss^  (-se).  [L.,  a  ditch. 
See  Fosse.]  (Anat.)  A  pit,  groove,  cavity,  or  depression, 
of  greater  or  less  depth ;  as,  the  temporal  fossa  on  the 
side  of  the  skull ;  the  nasal  fossse  containing  the  nostrils 
in  most  birds. 

Fos'sane' (fos'sSn'),  n.  [Cf.  F. /ossane.]  (Zool.)  A. 
species  of  civet  (Viverra fossa)  resembling  the  genet. 

Fosse  (fosV  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  fossa,  fr.  fodere,  fossum, 
to  dig.]     1.  (Fort.)  A  ditch  or  moat. 

2.  (Anat.)  See  Fossa. 

Fosse  road.    See  Fosseway. 

Fos'set  (fos'sSt),  n.    A  faucet.     [06s.]  Shak. 

II  Fos'sette'  (fo'sSf  or  fos-sSt'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  ot  fosse 
a  fosse.]     1.  A  little  hollow ;  hence,  a  dimple. 

2.  (Med.)  A  small,  deep-centered  ulcer  of  the  trans- 
parent cornea. 

Fosse'way  (fSs'wa'),  n.  One  of  the  great  military 
roads  constructed  by  the  Romans  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe ;  —  so  called  from  the  fosse  or  ditch  on 
each  side  for  keeping  it  dry. 

Fos'sll  (fSs'sil),  a.  [L.  fossilis,  fr.  fodere  to  dig  :  cf. 
F.  fossile.  See  Fosse.]  1.  Dug  out  of  the  earth ;  as, 
fossil  coal ;  fossil  salt. 

2.  (Paleon.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  fossils;  contained 
in  rocks,  whether  petrified  or  not ;  as,  fossil  plants,  shells. 

Fossil  copal,  a  resinous  substance,  first  found  in  the 
blue  clay  at  Highgate,  near  London,  and  apparently  a 
vegetable  resin,  partly  changed  by  remaining  in  the  earth. 

—  Fossil  cork,  flax,  paper,  or  wood,  varietiea  ot  amianthus. 

—  Fossil  farina,  a  soft  carbonate  of  lime.  —  Fossil  ore,  f os- 
sUiferous  red  hematite.    Raymond. 

Fos'sll,  re.     1.  A  substance  dug  from  the  earth.  [06s.] 

It^T"  Formerly  all  minerals  were  called  fossils,  but  the 

word  is  now  restricted  to  express  the  remains  of  animals 

and  plants  found  buried  in  the  earth.  lire. 

2.  (Paleon. )  The  remains  of  an  animal  or  plant  found 
in  stratified  rocks.  Most  fossils  belong  to  extinct  species, 
but  many  of  the  later  ones  belong  to  species  still  living. 

3.  A  person  whose  views  and  opinions  are  extremely 
antiquated ;  one  whose  sympathies  are  with  a  former 
time  rather  than  with  the  present.     [Collog.J 

Fos'sil-lf'er-ous  (-ifer-iis),  a.  [Fossil  +  -/eroMs.] 
(Paleon.)  Containing  or  composed  of  fossils. 

Fos-sll'i-fl-ca'tlon  (f8s-sTl'i-fi-ka'shiin),  n.  [Fossil 
+  L.  facere  to  make  J     The  process  of  becoming  fossil. 

Fos'sil-ism  (fSs'sil-Tz'm),  n.  1.  The  science  or  state 
of  fossils.  Coleridge. 

2.  The  state  of  being  extremely  antiquated  in  views 
and  opinions. 

Fos'sil-ist,  n.  One  who  is  versed  in  the  science  of 
fossils  ;  a  paleontologist.  Joseph  Black. 

Fos'sU-i-za'tlon  (-I-za'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fossilisa- 
iion.l  The  process  of  converting,  or  of  being  converted, 
into  a  fossil. 

Fos'sll-Ize  (f  Ss'sTI-Iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fossilized 
(-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Possblizing  (-I'zing).]  [Cf.  F. 
fossilise.r.']  1.  To  convert  into  a  fossil ;  to  petrify  ;  as, 
to  fossilize  bones  or  wood. 

2.  To  cause  to  become  antiquated,  rigid,  or  fixed,  as 
by  fossilization  ;  to  mummify ;  to  deaden. 

Ten  layers  of  birthdays  on  a  woman's  head 

Are  apt  to  fossilize  her  girlish  mirth.     Mrs.  Browning. 

FOB'sll-lze,  v.  i.     1.  To  become  fossil. 

2.  To  become  antiquated,  rigid,  or  fixed,  beyond  the 
influence  of  change  or  progress. 

Fos'sil-lzed  (-izd),  a.  Converted  into  a  fossil ;  anti- 
quated ;  firmly  fixed  in  views  or  opinions. 

A  fossilized  sample  of  confused  provincialism.       Earle. 


II  FoS-SO'res  (fSs-so'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  fossor  a 
digger,  fr.  fodere  to  dig.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects  including  the  sand  wasps.  They  excavate 
cells  in  earth,  where  they  deposit  their  eggs,  with  the 
bodies  of  other  insects  for  the  food  of  the  young  when 
hatched.     [Written  also  Fossoria.'\ 

II  Fos-SO'ri-a  (fos-so'rl-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  See 
Possores. 

Fos-SO'rI-al  (-a\),  a.  [L.  fossor  a  digger.]  Pitted  for 
digging  ;  adapted  for  burrowing  or  digging  ;  as,  a  fos- 
sorial  foot ;  a  fossorial  animal. 

Fos-SO'ri-ous  (-tis),  a.    (Zodl.)  Adapted  for  digging ; 

—  said  of  the  legs  of  certain  insects. 

Fos'SU-late  (fSs'siS-lat),  a.  [L.  fossula  little  ditch, 
dim.  of  fossa.  See  Fosse.]  Having,  or  surrounded  by, 
long,  narrow  depressions  or  furrows. 

Fos'ter  (fSs'ter),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Fostered  (-terd)  ; 

p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fostering.]    [OE.  foslren,  fr.  AS.  foster, 

fostor,  food,  nourishment,  fr.  foda  food.     V75.     See 

Food.]  1.  To  feed  ;  to  nourish  ;  to  support ;  to  bring  up. 

Some  say  that  ravens/bsfer  forlorn  children.        Shak. 

2.  To  cherish ;  to  promote  the  growth  of ;  to  encour- 
age ;  to  sustain  and  promote  ;  as,  to  foster  genius. 

Fos'ter,  v.  i.  To  be  nourished  or  trained  up  together. 
[Obs."]  Spenser. 

Fos'ter,  a.  [AS.  foster,  fostor,  nourishment.  See 
Foster,  v,  t.']  Relating  to  nourishment ;  affording,  re- 
ceiving, or  sharing  nourishment  or  nurture  ;  —  applied 
to  father,  mother,  child,  brother,  etc.,  to  indicate  that 
the  person  so  called  stands  in  the  relation  of  parent,  child, 
brother,  etc.,  as  regards  sustenance  and  nurture,  but  not 
by  tie  of  blood. 

Foster  babe,  or  Foster  child,  an  infant  or  child  nursed  by 
a  woman  not  its  mother,  or  bred  by  a  man  not  its  father. 

—  Foster  brother,  Foster  sister,  one  who  is,  or  has  been, 
nursed  at  the  same  breast,  or  brought  up  by  the  same 
nurse  as  another,  but  is  not  of  the  same  parentage.  —  Fostw 
dam,  one  who  takes  the  place  of  a  mother ;  a  nurse.  Dry- 
den. —  Fostor  earth,  earth  by  which  a  plant  is  nourished, 
though  not  its  native  soil.  J.  Philips.  — Tostei  father,  a 
man  who  takes  the  place  of  a  father  in  caring  for  a  child. 
Bacon.  —  Foster  land,  (a)  Land  allotted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  one.  [06s.]  (6)  One's  adopted  country. — 
Foster  lean  [foster  +  AS.  l^en  a  loan.  See  Loan],  remu- 
neration fixed  for  the  rearing  of  a  foster  child ;  also,  the 
jointure  of  a  wife.  [06s.]  Wharton.  —  Tostei  mother,  a 
woman  who  takes  a  mother's  place  in  the  nurture  and  care 
of  a  child ;  a  nurse.  —  Foster  nurse,  a  nurse ;  a  nourisher. 
[R.]  Shak. — Foster  parent,  a  foster  mother  or  foster  father. 
^  Foster  son,  a  male  foster  child. 

Fos'ter,  re.    A  forester.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Fos'ter-age  (-aj ;  48),  re.  The  care  of  a  foster  child  ; 
the  charge  of  nursing.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Fos'ter-er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  fosters. 

Fos'ter-ling,  n.     [AS.  fosterling.']    A  foster  chUd. 

Fos'ter-ment  (-ment),  n.    Food  ;  nourishment.  [06s.] 

Fos'tress  (-trSs),  n.  [For  fosteress.]  A  woman  who 
feeds  and  cherishes ;  a  nurse.  S.  Jonson. 

Foth'er  (foth'er),  n.  [OE.  father,  foder,  AS.  foSer  a 
cartload ;  akin  to  G.  fuder  a  cartload,  a  unit  of  measure, 
O'H.Gr.f uodar,  D.  voeder,  and  perh.  to  E.  fathom,  or  cf. 
Skr.  patrd  vessel,  dish.  Cf.  Fodder  afother.]  1.  A 
wagosload  ;  a  load  of  any  sort.     [06s.] 

Of  dung  full  many  afother.  Chancer. 

2.  See  Fodder,  a  unit  of  weight. 

Foth'er,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fothered  (-erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Pothering.]  [Cf.  Fodder  food,  and  G.  futtem, 
fuitern,  to  cover  within  or  without,  to  line.  V75.]  To 
stop  (a  leak  in  a  ship  at  sea)  by  drawing  under  its  bottom 
a  thrummed  sail,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  water  may 
force  it  into  the  crack.  Totten. 

Fo'tive  (f o'ttv),  a.  [L.  fovere,  fotum,  to  keep  warm, 
to  cherish.]     Nourishing.     [06s.]  T.  Carew  (1633). 

Fot'mal  (fSt'mal),  re.    (Com.)  Seventy  pounds  of  lead. 

II  Fou'gade'  (foo'gad'),  I  re.      [P.]      (3Iil.)    A    small 

II  Fou'gasse'  (-gas'),  )  mine,  in  the  form  of  a  well 
sunk  from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  charged  with  ex- 
plosives and  projectiles.  It  is  made  in  a  position  likely 
to  be  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

FougM  (fat),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Fight. 

FOKght'eii'  (f  at"n),  p.  p.  of  Fight.     [Archaicl 

Foul  (foul),  re'.'    [See  Fowl.]  A  bird.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Foul  (foul),  a.  [Comjyar.  Fouler  (-er) ;  superl.  Foul- 
est.] [OE.  foul,  ful,  AS.  fUl ;  akin  to  D.  V7til,  G.  faul 
rotten,  OHG.  ful,  Icel.  ffd  foul,  fetid,  Dan.  fuul,  Sw.  ful 
foul,  Goth,  fuls  fetid,  Lith.  puti  to  be  putrid,  L.  putere 
to  stink,  be  putrid,  pj/s  pus,  Gr.  nvov  pus,  rrvBuv  to  cause 
to  rot,  Skr.  pity  to  stink.  V82.  Cf.  Defile  to  foul. 
File  to  foul.  Filth,  Pus,  Putrid.]  1.  Covered  with,  or 
containing,  extraneous  matter  which  is  injurious,  noxious, 
offensive,  or  obstructive ;  filthy ;  dirty  ;  not  clean  ;  pol- 
luted ;  nasty  ;  defiled  ;  as,  a  foul  cloth ;  foul  hands ; 
a  foul  chimney  ;  foul  air ;  a  sliip's  bottom  is /ok?  %vhen 
overgrown  with  barnacles  ;  a  gun  becomes /ojtZ  from  re- 
peated firing  ;  a  well  is  foul  with  polluted  water. 

My  face  is  foul  with  weeping.  Joh  xvi.  16. 

2.  Scurrilous ;  obscene  or  profane  ;  abusive  ;  as,  foul 
words ;  fo^ll  language. 

3.  Hateful ;  detestable  ;  shameful ;  odious ;  wretched. 
"  The  foul  witcli  Sycorax. "  Shak. 

Who  first  seduced  them  to  that/ouZ  revolt  ?       Milton. 

4.  Loathsome  ;  disgusting  ;  as,  afoul  disease. 

5.  Ugly;  homely;  poor.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Let  us,  hke  merchants,  show  omt fattiest  wares.     Shak. 

6.  Not  favorable ;  unpropitious ;  not  fair  or  advan- 
tageous ;  as,  afoul  wind  ;  afoul  road  ;  cloudy  or  rainy; 
stormy  ;  not  fair  ;  —  said  of  the  weather,  sky,  etc. 

So  fold  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm.  Shak. 

7.  Not  conformed  to  the  established  rules  and  customs 
of  a  game,  conflict,  test,  etc.  ;  unfair ;  dishonest ;  dis- 
honorable; che.atiug  ;  as, /oh/ play. 

8.  Hiiving  freedom  of  motion  interfered  with  by  col- 
lision or  entanglement ;  entangled  ;  —  opposed  to  clear  ; 
as,  a  rope  or  cable  may  get /oh?  while  paying  it  out. 
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Foul  anchor.  (Naut.)  See  under  ANCHon.—Fonl  ball  (Base- 
ball), a  ball  that  first  strikes  the  ground  outside  of  the 
foul  base  lines,  or  rolls  outside  of  certain  limits. — FotiI 
ball  lines  {Baseball),  lines  from  the  home  base,  through  the 
first  and  tliird  bases,  to  tlie  boundary  of  the  field.  —  Foul 
berth  {Naut.),  a  berth  in  which  a  slup  is  in  danger  of  foul- 
ing another  vessel.  —  Foul  bill,  or  Foul  bill  of  health,  a  cer- 
tificate, duly  authenticated,  that  a  ship  has  come  from 
'  a  place  where  a  contagious  disorder  prevails,  or  that  some 
\  of  the  crew  are  mfected.  —  Foul  copy,  a  rough  draught, 
with  erasures  and  corrections ;  —  opposed  to  J  air  or  dean 
i:opy.  "Some  writers  boast  of  negUgence,  and  others 
would  be  ashamed  to  show  their /omJ  copies.^''  Cowper. 
—Foul  proof,  an  uncorrected  proof ;  a  proof  containing  an 
excessive  quantity  of  errors. —Foul  strike  (Baseball),  a 
strike  by  the  batsman  when  any  part  of  his  person  is  out- 
side of  the  lines  of  his  position.  —  To  ial\  foul,  to  fall  out ; 
to  quarrel.  [Ubs.]  "If  they  be  any  ways  olf ended,  tliey 
fall  foul."  Burton.  —  To  fall,  or  run,  foul  of.  See  under 
Fall.  —  To  make  foul  water,  to  sail  in  such  shallow  water 
that  the  sliip's  keel  stirs  the  mud  at  the  bottom. 

Foul  (foul),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fouled  (foidd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  FouLma.]  1.  To  make  filthy ;  to  defile  ;  to 
daub ;  to  dirty ;  to  soil ;  as,  to  foul  the  face  or  hands 
with  mire. 

2.  (3Iil.)  To  incrust  (the  bore  of  a  gun)  with  burnt 
powder  in  the  process  of  firing. 

3-  To  cover  (a  ship's  bottom)  with  anything  that  im- 
pedes its  sailing  ;  as,  a  hottova  fo^ded  with  barnacles. 

4.  To  entangle,  so  as  to  impede  motion ;  as,  to  foul  a 
rope  or  cable  in  paying  it  out ;  to  come  into  collision 
with ;  as,  one  host  fouled  the  other  in  a  race. 

Foul,  V.  i.  1.  To  become  clogged  with  burnt  powder 
in  the  process  of  firing,  as  a  gun. 

2.  To  become  entangled,  as  ropes ;  to  come  into  col- 
lision with  something  ;  as,  the  two  hosXa  folded. 

Foul,  n.  1.  An  entanglement ;  a  coUision,  as  in  a 
boat  race. 

2.  (Baseball)  See  Foul  ball,  under  Foul,  a. 

II  Fou'lard'  (F.  foo'lar' ;  E.  foo-lard'),  n.  [F.]  A  thin, 
washable  material  of  silk,  or  silk  and  cotton,  originally 
imported  from  India,  but  now  also  made  elsewhere. 

Foul'der  (foul'der),  V.  i.  [OE.  foiddre  lightning,  fr. 
F.foudre,  OF.  also  fouldre,  fr.  h.fulgur.  See  Fulqok.] 
To  flash,  as  lightnuig ;  to  lighten  ;  to  gleam ;  to  thunder. 
[06s.]     "  Flumes  oi  foulder ing  hent."  Spenser. 

Foul's  (foul'e),  adv.    FouUy.     lObs.']  Chaucer. 

Foully  (foul'ly),  adv.  In  a  foul  manner;  filthily; 
nastily;  shamefully;  unfairly;  dishonorably. 

1  foully  wronged  him ;  do  forgive  me,  do.  Gay. 

Foul'-mouthed'  (-moutiid'),  a.  Using  language  scur- 
rilous, opprobrious,  obscene,  or  profane  ;  abusive. 

So  foul-mouthed  a  witness  never  appeared  in  any  cause. 

Addison. 

Foul'ness,  n.  [AS.  fulnes.']  The  quality  or  condi- 
tion of  being  foul. 

Foul'-Spo'ken  (-spo'k'n),  a.  Using  profane,  scurril- 
ous, slanderous,  or  obscene  language.  S/iak. 

Fou'mart'  (foo'marf),  n.  [OE.  folmard,  fulmard  ; 
AS.  fUl  foul  -\-  mearS,  meard,  marten  :  cf.  F.  marie, 
martre.  See  Foul,  a.,  and  Marten  the  quadruped.] 
(Zo'ol.)  The  European  polecat ;  —  called  also  European 
ferret,  and  fitchew.  See  Polecat.  [Written  also  foul- 
mart,  foulimart,  smifulimart.l 

Found  (found),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Find. 

Found,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Founded  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n. 
FouNDiNO.]  [F.fondre,Jj.fundere  to  foxmd,pouT.'}  To 
form  by  melting  a  metal,  and  pouring  it  into  a  mold  ;  to 
cast.     "  Whereof  to /ourecj  their  engines."  Milton. 

Found,  n.    A  thin,  single-cut  file  for  combmakers. 

Found,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Founded  ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n. 
Founding.]  [F.  fonder,  L.  fundare,  fr.  fundus  bottom. 
See  1st  Bottom,  and  cf.  Founder,  v.  i.,  Fund.]  1.  To 
lay  the  basis  of ;  to  set,  or  place,  as  on  something  solid, 
for  support ;  to  ground ;  to  establish  upon  a  basis,  literal 
or  figurative  ;  to  fix  firmly. 


I  had  else  been  perfect. 
Whole  as  the  marble, yb;mf/e(7  as  the  rock. 


Shale. 


A  man  that  all  his  time 

Hatb/ownrfec?  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love.         Shak. 

It  fell  not,  for  it  ^a.s  founded  on  a  rock.     Matt.  vii.  25. 

2.  To  take  the  first  steps  or  measures  in  erecting  or 

building  up ;  to  furnish  the  materials  for  beginning  ;  to 

begin  to  raise ;  to  originate ;  as,  to  found  a  college  ;  to 

found  a  family. 

There  they  shaXX  found 
Their  government,  and  their  great  senate  choose.    Milton. 
Syn.  — Tobase;  ground;  institute;   establish;   fix. 
See  Predicate. 

Foun-da'tion  (foun-da'shiin),  n.  [F.  fondation,  L. 
fundalio.  See  Foukd  to  establish.]  1.  The  act  of 
founding,  fixing,  establishing,  or  beginning  to  erect. 

2.  That  upon  which  anything  is  founded ;  that  on 
which  anything  stands,  and  by  which  it  is  supported ; 
the  lowest  and  supporting  layer  of  a  superstructure ; 
groundwork ;  basis. 

Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion,  for  a  foundation,  a  stone  ...  a  precious 

corner  stone,  a  sure  foundation.  Js.  xxviii.  16. 

The  foundation  of  a  free  commonwealth.         Motley. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  lowest  and  supporting  part  or  member 
of  a  wall,  including  the  base  course  (see  Base  course  (a), 
under  Base,  n. )  and  footing  courses ;  in  a  frame  house, 
the  whole  substructure  of  masonry. 

4.  A  donation  or  legacy  appropriated  to  support  a 
charitable  institution,  and  constituting  a  permanent 
fund;  endowment. 

He  was  entered  on  the  foundation  of  Westminster.  3tacaulay. 

5.  That  which  is  founded,  or  established  by  endow- 
ment ;  an  endowed  institution  or  charity. 

Against  the  canon  laws  of  our  foundation.         Milton, 

Foundation  course.    See  Base  course,  under  Base,  n.  — 

Fotmdatlon  muslin,  an  oijen-worked  gummed  fabric  used 

for  stiffening  dresses,  bonnets,  etc.  —  Foundation  school.  In 

England,  an  endowed  school.  —  To  be  on  a  foundation. 


to  be  entitled  to  a  support  from  the  proceeds  of  an  endow- 
ment, as  a  scholar  or  a  fellow  of  a  college. 

Fonn-da'tion-er  (foun-da'shtin-er),  n.  One  who  de- 
rives support  from  the  funds  or  f oimdation  of  a  college 
or  school.     [Eng.'\ 

Foun-da'tion-less,  a.     Having  no  foundation. 

Found'er  (found'er),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  fondeor,  F.  fonda- 
teur,  L.  f undo  lor.}  One  who  founds,  establishes,  and 
erects ;  one  who  lays  a  foundation ;  an  author  ;  one  from 
whom  anything  originates  ;  one  who  endows. 

Found'er,  n.  [From  Found  to  cast.]  One  who 
founds ;  one  who  casts  metals  in  various  forms ;  a  caster ; 
as,  a,  founder  of  cannon,  bells,  hardware,  or  types. 

Foimder's  dust.  Same  as  Facing,  4.  —  Founder's  sand,  a 
kind  of  sand  suitable  for  purposes  of  molding. 

Foun'der  (foun'der),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Foundered 
(-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Foundering.]  [OF.  fondrer 
to  fall  in,  cf.  F.  s^effondrer,  ir.fond  bottom,  Ij.'fundus. 
See  Found  to  establish.]  1.  (Naut.)  To  become  filled 
with  water,  and  sink,  as  a  ship. 

2.  To  fall ;  to  stumble  and  go  lame,  as  a  horse. 

For  which  his  horse  for  feare  gan  to  turn, 

And  leep  aside,  unAfuundicde  as  he  leep.    Chaucer. 

3.  To  fail ;  to  miscarry.  "Allhistricks/o?(nrfer."  (S/mi. 
Foun'der,  v.  t.     To  cause  internal  infiammatiou  and 

soreness  in  the  feet  or  limbs  of  (a  horse),  so  as  to  disable 
or  lame  him. 

Foun'der,  n.  (Far.)  (a)  A  lameness  in  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  occasioned  by  inflammation;  closh.  (h)  An  in- 
flammatory fever  of  the  body,  or  acute  rheumatism  ;  as, 
chest /ojoio'er.     See  Chest  founder.  James  White. 

Foun'der-ons  (-us),  a.  DiflScult  to  travel ;  likely  to 
trip  one  up;  as,  a/oi(rerfe)-o«i  road,     [i?.]  Burke. 

Found'er-shaft'  (found'er-shaff),  n.  (Mining)  The 
first  shaft  sunk.  fiaymond. 

Found'er-y  (found'er-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Founderies  (-Tz). 
[F.  fonderie,  fr.  fondre.  See  Found  to  cast,  and  cf. 
Foundry.]     Same  as  Foundry. 

Found'ingf,  n.   Tlie  art  of  smelting  and  casting  metals. 

Found'ling  (-ling),  n.  [OE.  foundling,  fundi Ing ; 
finden  to  &nd-\- -ling;  ct.  filndling,  findling.  See  Find, 
V.  t.,  and  -LING.]  A  deserted  or  exposed  infant ;  a  child 
found  without  a  parent  or  owner. 

Foundling  hospital,  a  hospital  for  foundlings. 

Found'ress  (-rSs),  n.  A  female  founder ;  a  woman 
who  founds  or  establishes,  or  who  endows  with  a  fund. 

Found'ry  (-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Foundries  (-riz).  [See  Found- 
ERY.]     1.  The  act,  process,  or  art  of  casting  metals. 

2.  The  buildings  and  works  for  casting  metals. 

Foundry  ladle,  a  vessel  for  holding  molten  metal  and 
conveying  it  from  the  cupola  to  the  molds. 

Fount  (fount),  re.     [See  Font.]     (Print.)  A  font. 

Fount,  n.  [OF.  font,  funt,  fr.  h.fons,fontis,  a  foun- 
tain ;  of  uncertain  origin,  perh.  akin  to  fundere  to  pour, 
E.  found  to  cast.     Cf.  Font.]  A  fountain. 

Foun'taln  (foun'tln),  n.     [F.fontaine,  lAi.  fontana, 
fr.  L.  fons,fontis.    See 
2d  Fount.]  1.  A  spring 
of  water  issuing  from 
the  earth. 

2.  An  artificially  pro- 
duced jet  or  stream  of 
water ;  also,  the  struc- 
ture or  works  in  wliich 
such  a  jet  or  stream 
rises  or  flows  ;  a  basin 
built  and  constantly 
supplied  with  pure  wa- 
ter for  drinking  and 
other  useful  purposes, 
or  for  ornament 

3.  A     reservoir     or 
chamber  to   contain  a 
liquid    which    can    be 
conducted  or  drawn  off  as  needed  for  use ;  as,  the  ink 
fountain  in  a  printing  press,  etc. 

4.  The  source  from  which  anything  proceeds,  or  from 
which  anything  is  supplied  continuously ;  origin ;  source. 

Judea,  the  fountain  of  the  gospel.  Fuller. 

Author  of  all  being. 
Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible.  Milton. 

Air  fountain.  See  under  Am.  —  Fountain  head,  primary 
source ;  original ;  first  principle.  Young.  —  Fountain  Ink- 
stand, an  inkstand  having  a  continual  supply  of  ink,  as 
from  an  elevated  reservoir.  —  Fountain  lamp,  a  lamp  fed 
with  oil  from  an  elevated  reservoir.  —  Fountain  pen,  a  pen 
with  a  reservoir  in  the  handle  which  furnishes  a  supiily 
of  ink.  —Fountain  pump,  (a)  A  structure  for  a  fountain, 
having  the  form  of  a  pump,  (fc)  A  portable  garden  pump 
which  throws  a  jet,  for  watering  plants,  etc.  —  Fountain 
shell  iZo'dl.),  the  large  West  Indian  conch  shell  (Strombus 
gigas).  —  Fountain  of  youth,  a  mytliical  fountain  whose 
waters  were  fabled  to  have  the  property  of  renewing 
youth. 

Foun'taln-less,  a.  Having  no  fountain ;  destitute  of 
springs  or  sources  of  water. 

Barren  desert,  fountainless  and  dry.  Milton. 

Fount'ful  (fount'ful),  a.    Full  of  fountains.        Pope. 

Four  (for),  a.  [OE.  four,  fower,  feower,  AS.  fe6wer  ; 
akin  to  OS.  fiwar,  D.  &  G.  vier,  OHG.  fior,  Icel.  fjorir, 
Sw.  fyra,  Dan.  fire,  (iot\\.fidwor,  Russ.  chetuire,  chetvero, 
W.  pedwar,  L.  qualuor,  Gr.  Terrape?,  reVcrapes,  Trt'crupe?, 
Skr.  catiir.  V302.  Cf.  Farthing,  Firkin,  Forty,  Cater 
four,  QuATER-cousra,  Quatuor,  Quire  of  paper,  Tb- 
trarch.]     One  more  than  three  ;  twice  two. 

Four,re.  1.  The  sum  of  four  units;  four  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  four  units,  as  4  or  iv. 

3.  Four  things  of  the  same  kind,  esp.  four  horses ;  as, 
a  chariot  and /oMr. 

All  fours.    See  All  fours,  in  the  Vocabulary. 
Fourb,  Fourbe  (fobrb),  n.    [F.]    A  tricky  fellow ;  a 
cheat.     [Obs.1  Evelyn.    Denham. 


A  form  of  Fountain  (2). 


(fl«r.) 


Cross  Fourche. 


II  Four'Chd'  (fobr'sha'),  a.     [F.     See  Fork.] 
Having  the  ends  forked  or  branched, 
and  the  ends  of  the  branches  termi- 
nating abruptly  as  if  cut  off ;  —  said  of 
an  ordinary,  especially  of  a  cross. 

II  Four'chette'  (fobr'shSf),  n.  [F., 
dim.  of  fourche.  See  Fork.]  1.  A 
table  fork. 

2.  (Anat.)  (a)  A  small  fold  of  mem- 
brane, coimectiug  the  labia  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  vulva.    (6)  The  wish- 
bone or  furculum  of  birds,    (c)  The  frog  of  the  hoof  of 
the  horse  and  allied  animals. 

3.  (Surg.)  An  instrument  used  to  raise  and  support 
the  tongue  during  the  cutting  of  the  frsenum. 

4.  (Glove  Making)  The  forked  piece  between  two  ad- 
jacent fingers,  to  which  the  front  and  back  portions  are 
sewed.  Knight. 

Four'-cor'nered  (f or'kSr'nerd),  a.  Having  four  cor- 
ners or  angles. 

Four'dll'nier'  (foor'dre'nya'),  n.  A  machine  used  in 
making  paper ;  —  so  named  from  an  early  inventor  of 
improvements  in  this  class  of  machinery. 

Four'fold'  (for'fold'),  a.  &  adv.  [KS,.  fedwerfeald.l 
Four  times ;  quadruple ;  as,  a  fourfold  division. 

He  shall  restore  the  lanib/owr/o/c?.    2  Sam.  xii.  6. 

Four'fold',  n.     Four  times  as  many  or  as  much. 

Four'fold',  V.  t.  To  make  four  times  as  much  or  as 
many,  as  an  assessment ;  to  quadruple. 

Four'loot'ed  (-f68t'ed),  a.  Having  four  feet ;  quad- 
ruped ;  as,  fourfooted  beasts. 

II  Four'gon'  (foor'g8N'),  n.  [F.]  (Mil.)  (a)  An  am- 
munition wagon,     (i)  A  French  baggage  wagon. 

Four'hand'ed  (for'hand'gd),  a.  1.  Having  four 
hands ;  quadrumanous.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Requiring  four  "hands"  or  players;  as,  a  four- 
handed  game  at  cards. 

Fou'ri-er-lsm  (foo'ri-er-T-z'm),  n.  The  cooperative 
socialistic  system  of  Charles  Fourier,  a  Frenchman,  who 
recommended  the  reorganization  of  society  into  small 
communities,  living  in  common. 

Fou'rl-er-lst,  1  n.    One  who  adopts  the  views  of 

Fou'rl-er-lte  (-it),  f     Fourier. 

Four'-ln-hand'  (forln-hand'),  a.  Consisting  of  four 
horses  controlled  by  one  person;  as,  a  four-in-hand 
team  ;  drawn  by  four  horses  driven  by  one  person ;  as, 
B,  four-in-hand  coach.  ^  n.  A  team  of  four  horses  driven 
by  one  person ;  also,  a  vehicle  drawn  by  such  a  team. 
As  quaint  &  four-in-hand 
As  you  shall  see.  Tennyson. 

Fourllng,  n.  1.  One  of  four  children  bom  at  the 
same  time. 

2.  (Crystallog.)  A  compound  or  twin  crystal  consist- 
ing of  four  individuals. 

II  Four'neau'  (fobr'no'),  n.  [F.]  (Mil.)  The  chamber 
of  a  mine  in  wliich  the  powder  is  placed. 

Four'-O'olook' (for'o-klok'),  re.  1.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Mirabilis.  There  are  about  half  a  dozen  spe- 
cies, natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  America.  The  com- 
mon foui'-o'clock  is  M.  Jalapa.  Its  flowers  are  white, 
yellow,  and  red,  and  open  toward  sunset,  or  earlier  in 
cloudy  weather ;  hence  the  name.  It  is  also  called  mat' 
vel  of  Peru,  and  afternoon  lady. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  The  friar  bird;  —  so  called  from  its  cry, 
which  resembles  these  words. 

Four'pence  (for'pens),  n.  1.  A  British  silver  coin, 
worth  four  pence  ;  a  groat. 

2.  A  name  formerly  given  in  New  England  to  the  Span- 
ish half  real,  a  sUver  coin  worth  six  and  a  quarter  cents. 

Four'-post'er  (-posf  er),  n.  A  large  bedstead  with 
tall  posts  at  the  comers  to  support  curtains.     [Colloq.'] 

Four'rler  (foor'rer;  F.  foor'rya'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  OF. 
forre.    See  Forage,  n.]    A  harbinger.     [Obs."] 

Four'score'  (for'skor'),  a.  [Four  +  score,  n.]  Four 
times  twenty ;  eighty. 

Four'score',  n.  The  product  of  four  times  twenty ; 
eighty  units  or  objects. 

Four'square'  (-skwSr'),  a.  Having  four  sides  and 
four  equal  angles.  Sir  W.  Baleigh. 

Four'teen'  (for'ten'),  a.  [OE.  fourlene,  feowertene, 
AS.  feowertyne,  feowertene.  See  Four,  and  Ten,  and  cf. 
Forty.]    Four  ajid  ten  more ;  twice  seven. 

Four'teen',  re.  1.  The  sum  of  ten  and  four ;  fourteen 
units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  fourteen,  as  14  or  xiv. 

Four'teenth'  (^tenth'),  a.  [Cf.  OE.  fourtende,  four- 
tethe,  AS.  fedwerieoSa.l  1.  Next  in  order  after  the 
thirteenth ;  as,  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month. 

2.  Making  or  constituting  one  of  fourteen  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  may  be  divided. 

Four'teenth',  n.  1.  One  of  fourteen  equal  parts  into 
which  one  whole  may  be  divided  ;  the  quotient  of  a  unit 
divided  by  fourteen ;  one  next  after  the  thirteenth. 

2.  (3Ius.)  The  octave  of  the  seventh. 

Fourth  (forth),  a.  [OE.  fourthe,  ferthe,  feorthe,  AS. 
fedrtSa,  fr.  fedwer  four.]  1.  Next  in  order  after  the 
third ;  the  ordinal  of  four. 

2.  Forming  one  of  four  equal  parts  into  which  any- 
thing may  be  divided. 

Fourth,  n.  1.  One  of  four  equal  parts  into  which 
one  whole  may  be  divided ;  the  quotient  of  a  unit  divided 
by  four ;  one  coming  next  in  order  after  the  third. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  interval  of  two  tones  and  a  semitone, 
embracing  four  diatonic  degrees  of  the  scale ;  the  sub- 
dominant  of  any  key. 

The  Fourth,  specifically,  in  the  United  States,  the  fourth 
day  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  Amer- 
ican independence ;  as,  to  celebrate  the  JPeurth. 

Fourthly,  adv.    In  the  fourth  place. 

Four'-way'  (for'wa'J",  a.  Allowing  passage  in  either  of 
four  directions;  as,  Sl  four-way  cock,  or  valve.    Francis. 

Four-way  cock,  a  cock  connected  with  four  pipes  or 
ports,  and  having  two  or  more  passages  in  the  plug,  by 


ale,  senate,   c&re.  &m,   arm,   ask,   final,   all ;    eve,   event,   £nd.   fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,   obey,   orb,   odd ; 
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Four-way  Cock. 


■which  the  adjacent  pipes  or  ports  may  be  made  to  com- 
municate;   formerly  g  a 

used  as  a  valve  in  the 
eteam  engine,  and  now 
for  various  other  pur- 
I>03es.  In  the  illustra- 
tion, a  leads  to  the 
upper  end  of  a  steam- 
engine  cylinder  and  6 
to  the  lower  end ;  c  is 
the  steam  pipe,  and  d 
the  exhaust  pipe. 

Four'-wheeled'  (f  or'- 

hweld'),  (I-     Having  four  wheels. 

Four'-Wheel'er  (-hwel'er),  n.  A  vehicle  having  four 
wheels.     ICoHoq.'] 

II  FoUS'sa  ({oos'si),w.  [Native  name.]  (.Z'oo/.)  Aviver- 
rine  animal  of  Madagascar  (Cryptoprocla  ferox).  It  re- 
sembles a  cat  in  size  and  form,  and  has  retractile  claws. 

Fou'ter  (foo'ter),  n.  [F.  foutre  to  lecher,  L.  J'utuere. 
Cf.  FoDTY.]  A  despicable  fellow.  [Prov.  Eng.^  Brockelt. 

Fou'tra  (-tra),  n.  [See  Fouter.]  A  fig ;  —  a  word  of 
contempt.     [Obs."] 

A  foutra  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base  !      Shale. 

Fou'ty  (-ty),  a.  [Cf.  F.  foutu,  p.  p.  of  foutre  ;  OF. 
fouiu  scoundrel.     See  Foutek.]     Despicable.     [06i.] 

II  Fo've-a  (fo've-a),  n.  ;  pi.  FovE^  (-e).  [L.,  a  smaJl 
pit.]    A  slight  depression  or  pit ;  a  fossa. 

Fo've-ate  (-St),  a.  [L.  fovea  a  pit.]  Having  pits  or 
depressions ;  pitted. 

II  Fo-ve'0-la  (fo-ve'o-la),  n. ;  pi.  Foveols;  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  fovea.']    A  small  depression  or  pit ;  a  fovea. 

Fo'Ve-0-late  (fo've-o-lSt  or  f o-ve'-),  a.  Having  small 
pits  or  depressions,  as  the  receptacle  In  some  composite 
flowers. 

Fo've-0-la'ted  (-la'tgd),  a.    Foveolate. 

Fo-vll'la  (fo-vll'la),  n.  ;  pi.  Fovill.e  (-le).  [Dim.  fr. 
L.  fovere  to  cherish.]  {Bot.)  One  of  the  fine  granules 
contained  in  the  protoplasm  of  a  pollen  grain. 

Fowl  (foul),  n.  Instead  of  the  pi.  Fowls  the  singular 
is  often  used  collectively.  lO'E.  foul,  fowel,foghel,  fu- 
hel,  fugel,  AS.  fugol ;  akin  to  OS.  fugal,  D.  &  G.  vogel, 
OHG.  fogal,  Icel.  &  Dan.  fugl,  Sw.  fogel,  fagel,  Goth. 
fugls;  of  unknown  origin,  possibly  by  loss  of  I,  from 
the  root  of  E.  fly,  or  akin  to  B.  fox,  as  being  a  tailed  ani- 
mal.]   1.  Any  bird;  esp.,  any  large  edible  bird. 

Let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air.  Gen.  i.  26. 

Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air  ;  for  they  sow  not.    Matt.  vi.  26. 

Like  a  flight  oifowl 
Scattered  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gusts.    Shak. 

2.  Any  domesticated  bird  used  as  food,  as  a  hen,  tur- 
key, duck ;  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  common  do- 
mestic cock  or  hen  (Gallus  domesticus). 

Barndoor  fowl,  or  Barnyard  fowl,  a  fowl  that  frequents 
the  barnyard ;  the  common  domestic  cock  or  hen. 

Fowl,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fowled  (fould)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  FowLiNa.]  To  catch  or  Mil  wild  fowl,  for  game 
or  food,  as  by  shooting,  or  by  decoys,  nets,  etc. 

Such  persons  as  may  lawfully  hunt,  fish,  ot/owI.    Blackstone. 

Fowling  piece,  a  light  gun  with  smooth  bore,  adapted  for 
the  use  of  small  shot  m  killing  birds  or  small  quadru- 
peds. 

Fowl'er  (-er),  n.  A  sportsman  who  pursues  wild 
fowl,  or  takes  or  kills  them  for  food. 

Fow'ler-lte  (fouler-It),  re.  [From  Dr.  Samuel  Fowler."] 
{Min. )  A  variety  of  rhodonite,  from  Franklin  Furnace, 
ifew  Jersey,  containing  some  zinc. 

Fowler's  SO-lU'tlon  (foulerz  so-lu'shun).  An 
aqueous  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassium,  of  such 
strength  that  one  hundred  parts  represent  one  part  of 
arsenious  acid,  or  white  arsenic  ;  —  named  from  Fowler, 
an  English  physician  who  first  brought  it  into  use. 

Fox  (f 5ks),  n.  ;  pi.  Foxes  (-ez).  [AS.  fox  ;  akin  to  D. 
vos,  a.  fuchs,  OHG.  fuhs, 
foka,  Goth,  fauho,  Icel. 
foa  fox,  fox  fraud ;  of  un- 
known origin,  cf.  Skr. 
puccha  tail.    Cf.  Vixen.] 

1.  (Zo'dl.)  A  carnivo- 
rous animal  of  the  genus 
Vulpes,  family  Canidx,  of 
many  species.  The  Euro- 
pean fox  (K  vulgaris  or 


V.  vulpes\  the  American 
red  fox  (V.  ful- 
vus),  the  Ameri- 
can gray  fox  (V. 
Virginianus), 
and  the  arctic, 
white,  or  b  1  u  e  , 
fox  (V.  lagopus)  jg 
are  well  -  known 
species. 


Arctic  or  White  Fox. 


European  Fox. 


B^^  The  blaclc  or  silver-gray  fox  is  a  variety  of  the 
American  red  fox,  producing  a  fur  of  great  value ;  the 
cross-gray  and  woods-gray  foxes  are  other  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  of  less  value.  The  common  foxes  of  Europe 
and  America  are  very  similar ;  both  are  celebrated  for 
their  craftiness.  They  feed  on  wild  birds,  poultry,  and 
various  small  animals. 

Subtle  as  the /ox  for  prey.  Shak. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  European  dragonet. 

3.  (Zodl.)  The  fox  shark  or  thrasher  shark;  —  called 
also  sea  fox.     See  Thrasher  shark,  under  Shark. 

4.  A  sly,  cunning  fellow.     \_Colloq.] 

"We  call  a  crafty  and  cruel  man  a/ox.  Beattie. 

6.  {Naut.)  Rope  yarn  twisted  together,  and  rubbed 
with  tar ;  —  used  for  seizings  or  mats. 

6.  A  sword  ;  —  so  called  from  the  stamp  of  a  fox  on 
the  blade,  or  perhaps  of  a  wolf  taken  for  a  fox.     \_Obs.] 
Thou  diest  on  point  of  fox.  Shak. 


7.  pi.  (Elhnol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  which,  with  the 
Sacs,  formerly  occupied  the  region  about  Green  Bay, 
Wisconsin  ;  —  called  also  Outagamies. 

Fox  and  geese,  (a)  A  boys'  game,  in  which  one  boy  tries 
to  catch  others  as  they  run  from  one  goal  to  another.  (6) 
A  game  with  sixteen  checkers,  or  some  substitute  for 
them,  one  of  which  is  called  the  fox,  and  the  rest  the 
geese :  the  fox,  whose  first  position  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
board,  endeavors  to  break  through  the  line  of  the  geese, 
and  the  geese  to  pen  up  the  fo.\.  —  Fox  bat  IZooL),  a  large 
fruit  bat  of  the  genus  Pteropus,  of  many  species,  inhabit- 
ing Asia,  Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  esp.  P.  medius  of 
India.  Some  of  the  species  are  more  than  four  feet  across 
the  outspread  wings.  See  Fruit  bat.  —  Fox  bolt,  a  bolt 
having  a  split  end  to  receive  a  fox  wedge.  — Fox  brash 
(Zo'uL),  the  tail  of  a  fox. —  Fox  evil,  a  disease  in  which 
the  hair  falls  off;  alopecy.  —  Fox  grape  (£»<.),  the  name 
of  two  species  of  American  grapes.  Tlie  northern  fox 
grape  ( Vitis  Lubrusca)  is  the  origin  of  the  varieties  called 
Isabella,  Concord,  Hartford,  etc.,  and  the  southern  fox 
grape  (  Vitis  vulpina)  lias  produced  the  Scxippernong,  and 
probably  the  Catawba.  —  Fox  hunter,  (a)  One  who  pur- 
sues foxes  with  hounds,  {b)  A  horse  ridden  in  a  fox 
chase. —  Fox  shark  (Zool.),  the  thrasher  shark.  See 
Thrasher  shark,  under  Thrasher.  —  Fox  sleep,  pretend- 
ed sleep.  —  Fox  sparrow  (ZouL),  a  large  American 
sparrow  (Passerella  ,liaca) ;  —so  called  on  account  of  its 
reddish  color.  —  Fox  squirrel  {Zool. ),  a  large  North  Ameri- 
can squirrel  (5cH«v«7ii'(;e)-,  or  .S.  cinereus).  In  the  South- 
ern States  the  black  variety  prevails ;  farther  north  the 
fulvous  and  gray  variety,  called  the  cat  squirrel,  is  more 
coimnon.  —  Fox  terrier  (Zool.),  one  of  a  peculiar  breed  of 
terriers,  used  in  hunting  to  drive  ^^ggt^ 
foxes  from  their  holes,  and  for  other  ^SP\  b 
purposes.  There  are  rough-  and  «"""' 
smooth-haired  varieties.  —  Fox  trot, 
a  pace  like  that  which  is  adopted 
for  a  few  steps,  by  a  horse,  when 
passing  from  a  walk  into  a  trot,  or 
a  trot    into   a   walk.  —  Fox    wedge     ,_,„  ,,,.,,  ^^ 

(Mack.  &  Carpentry),  a  wedge  for    ■•K--4K —        RlltlTO 
expanding  the  split  end  of  a  bolt, 
cotter,  dowel,  tenon,  or  other  piece.  Fox  Terrier, 

to  fasten  the  end  in  a  hole  or  mor-  „  Smooth-haired  vari- 
tise  and  prevent  withdrawal.  The  ety  ;  b  Rough-haired, 
wedge  abuts  on  the  bottom  of  the 

hole  and  the  piece  is  driven  down  upon  it.  Fastening  by 
fox  wedges  is  called  foxtail  wedging.  — Fox  wolf  (Zool.), 
one  of  several  South  American  wild  dogs,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Canis.    They  have  long,  bushy  tails  Uke  a  fox. 

Fox  (fSks),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Foxed  (fokst) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  FoxiNO.]   [See  Fox,  re.,  cf.  Icel.  fox  imposture.] 

1.  To  intoxicate ;  to  stupefy  with  drink. 

I  drank  ...  so  much  wine  that  I  was  almost/oxed.    Pepys, 

2.  To  make  sour,  as  beer,  by  causing  it  to  ferment. 

3.  To  repair  the  feet  of,  as  of  boots,  with  new  front 
upper  leather,  or  to  piece  the  upper  fronts  of. 

Fox,  V.  i.  To  turn  sour  ;  —  said  of  beer,  etc. ,  when  it 
sours  in  fermenting. 

Fox'earth'  (-erth'),  re.  A  hola  in  the  earth  to  which 
a  fox  resorts  to  hide  himself.  Macaulay. 

Foxed  (f  5kst),  a.  1.  Discolored  or  stained ;  —  said  of 
timber,  and  also  of  the  paper  of  books  or  engravings. 

2.  Repaired  by  foxing ;  as,  foxed  boots. 

Fox'e-ry  (f5ks'er-y),  n.    Behavior  like  that  of  a  fox  ; 


Foxglove  iV.  purpurea^ 


cunning.     [Obs.]      '"  Chaucer. 

I'OX'es  (-ez),  re.  pi.  {Eth- 
nol.)  See  Fox,  re.,  7. 

Fox'flsh'  (-fish'),  n. 
(,Zool.)  (a)  The  fox  shark ; 
—  called  also  sea  fox.  See 
Thrasher  shark,  under  Share. 
(6)  The  European  dragonet. 
See  Dragonet. 

Fox'glove'_  (-gluV),  _  re. 
[AS.  foxes-glofa,  foxes-clofa, 
foxes-clife.]  (.Soi.)  Any  plant 
of  the  genus  Digitalis.  The 
common  English  foxglove 
(^Digitalis  purpurea)  is  a 
handsome  perennial  or  bien- 
nial plant,  whose  leaves  are 
used  as  a  powerful  medicine, 
both  as  a  sedative  and  diu- 
retic.   See  Digitalis. 

Pan  through  the  pastures  oftentimes  hath  run 

To  pluck  tnc  speckled /or5f?oi'es  from  their  stem.    W.  Browne. 

Fos'hoimd'  (-hound'),  n.  {Zool.)  One  of  a 
special  breed  of  hounds  used 
for  chasing  foxes. 
_  Fos'-hunt'ing  (-hunf  ■ 
lug),  a.  Pertaining  to  or 
engaged  in  the  hunting  of 
fo-xes ;  fond  of  hunting 
foxes. 

Fox'1-ness    (-I-nes),    re. 

1.  The  state  or  quahty  of 
being  foxy,  or  foxlike ;  craft- 
iness ;  shrewdness.  x.    t,       j 

2.  The  state  of  being  foxed  Foxhound, 
or  discolored,  as  books  ;  decay  ;  deterioration. 

3.  A  coarse  and  sour  taste  in  grapes. 
Fox'ish,  a.    Foxlike.     \Obs.] 

Fox'like'  (-lik'),  a.    Resembling  a  fox  in  his  character- 
istic qualities  ;  cunning ;  artful ;  foxy. 
Fox'ly,  a.   Foxlike.    \_Obs.]   "■  Foxly  cruft."  Latimer. 
Fox'Ship,  re.     Foxiness :  craftiness.     [J?.]  Shak. 

Fox'tail'  (-tal'),  re.     1.  The  tail  or  brush  of  a  fox. 

2.  (£ot.)  The  name  of  several  kinds  of  grass  having  a 
soft  dense  head  of  flowers,  mostly  the  species  of  Alope- 
curus  and  Setaria. 

3.  (Metal.)  The  last  cinders  obtained  in  the  fining 
process.  Raymond. 

Foxtail  saw,  a  dovetail  saw.  —  Foxtail  wedging.  See  Fox 
wedge,  under  Fox. 

Fox'y  (-JO,  a.  1.  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  fox  ;  fox- 
like in  disposition  or  looks ;  wily. 

INIodred's  narrow.^Vm/  face.  Tennyaov. 

2.  Having  the  color  of  a  fox  ;  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish 


brown  color  ;  —  applied  sometimes  to  paintings  when  thej 
have  too  much  of  this  color. 

3.  Having  the  odor  of  a  fox  ;  rank  ;  strong  smelling. 

4.  Sour;  unpleasant  in  taste;  —  said  of  wine,  beer, 
etc.,  not  properly  fermented;  —  also  of  grapes  which 
have  the  coarse  flavor  of  the  fox  grape. 

Foy  (foi),  re.  [F.  foi,  old  spelling  foy,  faith.  See 
Faith.]     1.  Faith  ;  allegiance  ;  fealty.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

2.  A  feast  given  by  one  about  to  leave  a  place.    lObs.] 

He  did  at  the  Dog  give  me,  and  some  other  friends  of  his,  his 
foy,  he  being  to  set  sail  to-day.  I'epys. 

II  Foy'er'  (fwa/yS'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  liL.  focarium  fireplace. 
See  Focus,  re.]     1.  A  lobby  in  a  theater ;  a  greenroom. 

2.  The  crucible  or  basin  in  a  furnace  which  receives 
the  molten  metal.  Kniylil. 

Foy'son  (foi'z'n),  re.     [06s.]    See  FoisoN. 

Fo'zi-ness  (fo'zi-nes),  re.    The  state  of  being  fozy; 
spiritlessuess ;  dullness.     \_Scot.] 
[The  Whigs']/o2ine5s  can  no  longer  be  concealed.  Blackwood's. 

Fo'zy  (fo'zy),  a.  Spongy ;  soft ;  fat  and  puffy.  [.Sco<.] 

Fia  lira,),  adv.  &  prep.   [OE.]   Fro.   10.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Fra  (fr'a),  re.  lit.,  for  f rate.  See  Friar.]  Brother;— 
a  title  of  a  monk  or  friar ;  as,  Fra  Angelo.     Longfellow. 

Frab  (frSb),  v.  i.  &  t.  To  scold  ;  to  nag.    [Prov.  Eng.'} 

Frab'bit  (-bit),  a.     Crabbed ;  peevish.     IProv.  Eng.] 

Fra'cas  (fra'kas ;  F.  fra'kii' ;  277),  re.  [F.,  crash,  din, 
tumult,  It.  fracasso,  fr.  fracassare  to  break  in  pieces, 
perh.  f r.  fra  within,  among  (L.  infra)  -\-  cassare  to  annul, 
cashier.  Cf .  Cashier,  v.  t.]  An  uproar  ;  a  noisy  quar- 
rel ;  a  disturbance  ;  a  brawl. 

Frache  (frash),  re.  A  shallow  iron  pan  to  hold  glass 
ware  while  being  annealed. 

Frac'ld  (fras'Id),  a.  [L  fracidus  mellow,  soft.]  Rot. 
ten  from  being  too  ripe  ;  overripe.     lObs.]  Blount, 

Fract  (frSkt),  V.  t.  [L.  fractiis,  p.  p.  of  frangere  to 
break.]    To  break  ;  to  violate.     lObs.]  Shak. 

Fract'ed,  a.  (Her.)  Having  a  part  displaced,  as  i£ 
broken ;  —  said  of  an  ordinary.  ^ 

Frac'tlon  (frak'shiin),  re.  [F.  frac- 
tion, L.  fractio  a  breaking,  fr.  fran- 
gere, fractum,  to  break.    See  Break.] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking,  or  state  of 
being  broken,  especially  by  violence. 
[06s.] 

Neither  can  the  natural  body  of  Christ  be 
subject  to  a^y  fraction  or  brealcing  up.  Foxc. 

2.  A  portion ;  a  fragment. 
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Chevron  Fracted. 


Some  ni^garA  fractions  of  an  hour.  Tennyson. 

3.  (Arith.  or  Alg.)  One  or  more  aliquot  parts  of  a 
unit  or  whole  number  ;  an  expression  for  a  definite  por- 
tion of  a  unit  or  magnitude. 

Common,  or  Vulgar,  fraction,  a  fraction  in  which  the  num- 
ber of  equal  parts  into  which  the  integer  is  supposed  to 
be  divided  is  indicated  by  figures  or  letters,  called  the 
denominator,  written  below  a  line,  over  which  is  the 
numerator,  indicating  the  number  of  these  parts  in- 
cluded in  the  fraction ;  as  J,  one  haU,  |,  two  fifths.  — 
Complex  fraction,  a  fraction  having  a  fraction  or  mixed 
number  in  the  numerator  or  denominator,  or  in  both. 
Davies  &  Peck.  —  Compound  fraction,  a  fraction  of  a  f rac- 
tion ;  two  or  more  fractions  connected  by  of.  —  Continued 
fraction,  Decimal  fraction.  Partial  fraction,  etc.  See  undeT 
Continued,  Decimal,  Partial,  etc.  —  Improper  fraction, 
a  fraction  m  wliich  the  numerator  is  greater  than  the 
denominator.  —  Proper  fraction,  a  fraction  in  which  the 
numerator  is  less  than  the  denominator. 

Frao'tlOR,  v.  t.  (Chem.)  To  separate  by  means  of, 
or  to  subject  to,  fractional  distillation  or  crystallization ; 
to  fractionate ;  —  frequently  used  with  out ;  as,  to  frac- 
tion out  a  certain  grade  of  oil  from  pretrolemn. 

Frac'tion-al  (-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fractions 
or  a  fraction ;  constituting  a  fraction ;  as,  fractional 
numbers. 

2.  Relatively  small ;  inconsiderable ;  insignificant ;  as, 
a,  fractional  part  of  the  population. 

Fractional  crystallization  (Chem.),  a  process  of  gradual 
and  approximate  purification  and  separation,  by  means  of 
repeated  solution  and  crystallization  therefrom.  —  Frac- 
tional currency,  small  coin,  or  paper  notes,  in  circulation, 
of  less  value  than  the  monetary  unit.  —  Fractional  distilla- 
tion ( Chem.),  a  process  of  distillation  so  conducted  that  a 
mixture  of  liquids,  differing  considerably  from  each  other 
in  their  boiling  points,  can  oe  separated  into  its  constitu- 
ents. 

Frac'tion-al-ly,  adv.  By  fractions  or  separate  por- 
tions ;  as,  to  distill  a  liquid  fractionally,  that  is,  so  as  to 
separate  different  portions. 

Frac'tion-a-ry  (-a-rj),  a.    Fractional.    lObs.] 

Frac'tion-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  separate  into  different 
portions  or  fractions,  as  in  the  distillation  of  liquids. 

Frac'tlOUS  (frak'shus),  a.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  frack  for- 
ward, eager,  E.  freak,  fridge;  or  Prov.  E.  fratch  to 
squabble,  quarrel.]  Apt  to  break  out  into  a  passion  ;  apt 
to  scold  ;  cross  ;  snappish;  ugly;  unruly  ;  as,  a.  fractious 
man;  a/rac/ZoHS  horse. 

Syn.  — Snappish;  peevish;  waspish;  cross;  irritable; 
perverse ;  pettish. 

—  Frac'tious-ly,  adv.  —  Frac'tlous-ness,  n. 

Frac'tur-al  (-tiSr-al ;  135),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
sequent on,  a  fracture.     [iJ.] 

Frac'ture  (-tiSr ;  135),  n.  [L.  fractura,  fr.  frangere, 
fractum,  to  break  ;    cf.   F.  fracture.     See  Fraction.] 

1.  The  act  of  breaking  or  snapping  asunder  ;  rupture  ; 
breach. 

2.  {Surg.)  The  breaking  of  a  bone. 

3.  l3I'in.)  The  texture  of  a  freshly  broken  surface; 
as,  a  compact  fracture ;  an  even,  hackly,  or  couchwdal 
fracture. 

Comminuted  fracture  (Stirg.),  a  fracture  in  which  the 
bono  is  broken  into  several  parts.  —  Complicated  frac- 
turo  (Surg.),  a  fracture  of  the  bone  combined  with  tlio 
lesion  of  some  artery,  nervous  trunk,  or  joint.  —  Compound 
fracture  iSirrg.),  a  fracture  in  which  tliero  is  an  opou 
wouiul  from  the  surface  down  to  the  fracture.  —  Simple 
fracture  (Surg.),  a  fracture  in  which  the    bonn  only  is 
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flse,    unite,   njde,   f ijll,   lip,   ttm  ;    pity ;    food,    fo~bt ;    out,   oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sing,   ink  ;    tlien,    tliin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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ruptured.  It  does  not  communicate  with  the  surface  by 
an  open  wound. 

Syii.  — Feactuke,  Ruptdke.  These  words  denote  dif- 
ferent kmds  of  breaking,  according  to  the  objects  to 
which  they  are  applied.  Fracture  is  applied  to  hard  sub- 
stances; as,  the  fracture  of  a  bone.  Rupture  is  oftener 
applied  to  soft  substances;  as,  the  rupture  of  a  blood 
vessel.  It  is  also  used  figuratively.  "  To  be  an  enemy 
and  once  to  have  been  a  friend,  does  it  not  embitter  the 
rupture?"  South. 

Frac'ture  (frSk'tur  ;  135),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Feac- 
TPEED  (-tflrd  ;  135) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Feacturing.]  [Cf. 
F.  fracturer.^  To  cause  a  fracture  or  fractures  in  ;  to 
break ;  to  burst  asunder ;  to  crack ;  to  separate  the 
continuous  parts  of ;  as,  to  fracture  a  bone  ,  to  fracture 
the  skull. 

II  Frsen'u-lum  (fren'iS-lum),  n.;  pi.  Frjlnula  (-la). 
:[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  fracnum  a  bridle.]    (Anal.)  A  frsenum. 

Frae'num  (fre'num),  or  Fre'num,  n. ;  pi.  E.  Fr/e- 

NUMS  (-numz),  L.  Fe.ena  (-na).  '  [L.,  a  bridle.]  {Anat.) 
A  connecting  fold  of  membrane  serving  to  support  or 
restrain  any  part ;  as,  the  frsenum.  of  the  tongue. 

Frag'ile  (frSj'il),  a.     [L.  fragilis,  from  frangere  to 

break  :  cf.  F.  fragile.  See  Break,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Frail,  a.] 

Easily  broken ;  brittle ;  frail ;  delicate ;  easily  destroyed. 

The  stalk  of  ivy  is  tough,  and  not  fragile.         Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Brittle  ;  infirm ;  weak ;  frail ;  frangible ;  slight. 
—  Frag'Ue-ly,  adv. 

Fra-gll'1-ty  (fra-jil'i-ty),  m.  [L.  fragilitas :  cf.  F. 
fragilite.  Cf.  Feailtt.]  1.  The  condition  or  quality 
of  being  fragile ;  brittleness  ;  frangibility.  Bacon. 

2.  Weakness ;  feebleness. 

An  appearance  of  delicacy,  and  even  of  fragility,  is  almost 
essential  to  it  [beauty].  Burke. 

3.  LijJjUity  to  error  and  sin  ;  frailty.     [06s.] 

The  fragility  and  youthlul  folly  of  Qu.  Fabius.    Holland. 

Frag'ment  (f rag'ment),  n.  [L.  fragmentum,  fr.  fran- 
gere to  break:  cf.  F.  fragment.  See  Break,  v.  l."]  A 
part  broken  off ;  a  small,  detached  portion  ;  an  imper- 
fect part ;  as,  &  fragment  of  an  ancient  writing. 

Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain.     John  vi.  12. 

Frag-men'tal  (frSg-mgn'tal),  a.     1.  Fragmentary. 

2.  (Geol.)  Consisting  of  the  pulverized  or  fragmentary 
material  of  rock,  as  conglomerate,  shale,  etc. 

Frag-men'tal,  n.     {Geol.)  A  fragmentary  rock. 

Frag'men-ta-rl-ly  (frSg'mSn-ta-ri-iy),  adv.  In  a  frag- 
mentary manner ;  piecemeal. 

Frag'men-ta-rl-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  property  of 
being  in  fragments,  or  broken  pieces  ;  incompleteness  ; 
want  of  continuity.  G.  Eliot. 

Frag'men-ta-ry    (-rj),   a.      [Cf.   F.  fragmentaire.'] 

1.  Composed  of  fragments,  or  broken  pieces ;  discon- 
jiected  ;  not  complete  or  entire.  Sonne. 

2.  {Geol.)  Composed  of  the  fragments  of  other  rocks. 
Frag'ment-ed  (-ment-Sd),  a.  Broken  into  fragments. 
Frag'ment-ist,  n.    A  writer  of  fragments ;  as,  the 

fragmentist  of  Wolfenbiittel.    [i?.] 

II  Fra'gor  (fra'gSr),  n.     [L.,  a  breaking  to  pieces,  fr. 

frangere  to  break.]     1.  A  loud  and  sudden  sound  ;  the 

report  of  anything  bursting ;  a  crash.  I.  fVatts. 

2.  [Due  to  confusion  with  fragrant.']     A  strong  i>r 

>sweet  scent.     \_Obs.  &  Illegitimate']  Sir  T.  Herbett. 

Fra'grance  (fra'grans),  l  n.     [L.  fragrantia  :  cf.  OF. 

Fra'gran-oy  (-gran-sj),  j     fragrance.]    The  quality 

of  being  fragrant ;  sweetness  of  smell ;  a  sweet  smell ;  a 

pleasing  odor ;  perfume. 

Eve  separate  he  spies, 
Veiled  in  a  cloud  of  fragrance.  Milton. 

The  goblet  crowned, 
Breathed  aromatic  fragrancies  around.  Pope. 

Fra'grant  (fra'grant),  a.  [L.  fragrans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
fragrare  to  emit  a  smell  of  fragrance  :  cf.  OF.  fragrant.] 
Affecting  the  olfactory  nerves  agreeably ;  sweet  of  smell ; 
.odorous ;  having  or  emitting  an  agreeable  perfume. 
Fragrant  the  fertile  earth 
After  soft  showers.  Ulilton. 

Syn.  —  Sweet-smelling;  odorous;  odoriferous;  sweet- 
ecented  ;  redolent ;  ambrosial ;  balniiy  ;  spicy ;  aromatic. 
—Fra'grant-ly,  adv. 
Fralght  (frat),  a.  Same  as  Fraught.  \_Obs.]  Spenser. 
Frail  (fral),  m.  [OE.  fraiel,  fraile,  OF.  fraiel,freel, 
frael,  fr.  LL.  fraellum.]  1.  A  basket  made  of  rushes, 
used  chiefly  for  containing  figs  and  raisins. 

2.  The  quantity  of  raisins  —  about  thirty-two,  fifty- 
six,  or  seventy-five  pounds,  —  contained  in  a  frail. 

3.  A  rush  for  weaving  baskets.  Johnson. 
Frail,  a.   ICompar.  Frailer  (-er) ;  superl.  Frailest.] 

[OE.  frele,  freile,  OF.  fraile,  frele,  P.  frele,  fr.  L.  fra- 
gilis. See  Fragile.]  1.  Easily  broken  ;  fragile  ;  not 
firm  or  durable ;  liable  to  fail  and  perish ;  easily  de- 
stroyed ;  not  tenacious  of  life  ;  weak  ;  infirm. 

That  I  may  know  how  frail  I  am.    Ps.  xxxix.  4. 

An  old  bent  man,  worn  and  frail.  Lowell. 

2.  Tender.     lObs.] 

Deep  indignation  and  compassion  frail.     Spenser. 

3.  Liable  to  fall  from  virtue  or  be  led  into  sin ;  not 
strong  against  temptation ;  weak  in  resolution ;  also,  un- 
chaste ;  —  often  applied  to  fallen  women. 

Man  is  frail,  and  prone  to  evil.       Jer.  Taylor. 

Frailly,  adv.     Weakly ;  infirmly. 

Frall'ness,  n.    Frailty. 

Frail'ty  (fral'ty),  n. ;  pi.  Frailties  (-tiz).  [OE.  fre- 
lete,  freilte,  OF.  frailete,  fr.  L.  fragilitas.  See  Frail,  a., 
and  cf.  FRAGiLrrY.]  1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
frail,  physically,  mentally,  or  morally;  frailness;  infir- 
mity ;  weakness  of  resolution ;  liableness  to  be  deceived 
or  seduced. 

God  knows  our  frailty,  [and]  pities  our  weakness.    Locke. 

2.  A  fault  proceeding  from  weakness ;  foible ;  sin  of 
infirmity. 

Syn.  — Frailness;  fragility;  imperfection;  failing. 


II  Fral'SOhenr  (fra'sher),  n.  [OF. ;  F.  fratcheur,  fr. 
/raw,  f em. /roCcAe,  fresh  ;  of  German  origin.  See  Feesh, 
a.]     Freshness ;  coolness.     \_Ii.]  Dryden. 

Fraise  (fraz),  n.  [See  Feoise.]  A  large  and  thick 
pancake,  with  slices  of  bacon  in  it.     [Obs.]         Johnsoti. 

II  Fraise  (fraz),  n.  [F.  fraise,  orig.,  a  rufi,  cf.  F. 
friseineze,  E.  frieze  a  coarse  stuff.]  1.  {Fort.)  A  de- 
fense consisting  of  pointed  stakes  driven  into  the  ram- 
parts in  a  horizontal  or  inclined  position. 

2.  {Meek.)  A  fluted  reamer  for  enlarging  holes  in 
stone  ;  a  small  milling  cutter. 

Fraise,  v.  t.  {3Iil.)  To  protect,  as  a  line  of  troops, 
against  an  onset  of  cavalry,  by  opposing  bayonets  raised 
obliquely  forward.  Wilhelm. 

Fraised  (frazd),  a.     Fortified  with  a  fraise. 

Frak'en  (frSk'en),  n.     A  freckle.     lObs.] 

A  itivi  fraknes  m  liis  face.  'Cliaucer. 

Fram'a-ble  (fram'a^b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  framed. 

II  Fram-boe'si-a  (frSm-be'zht-a),  n.  [F.  &  NL.,  fr.  F. 
/rnmioue  raspberry.]      (il/ed.)  The  yaws.     See  Yaws. 

Frame  (fram),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Framed  (framd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  I?RAMING.]  [OE.  framen,  fremen,  to  exe- 
cute, build,  AS.  fremman  to  further,  perform,  effect,  fr. 
fram  strong,  valiant ;  akin  to  E.  foremost,  and  prob.  to 
AS.  fra7n  from,  Icel.  fremja,  frama,  to  further,  framr 
forward,  6.  fromm  worthy,  excellent,  pious.  See  Fore- 
most, From,  and  cf.  Furnish.]  1.  {Arch.  &  Engin.)  To 
construct  by  fitting  and  uniting  together  the  several 
parts  of  the  skeleton  of  any  structure ;  specifically,  in 
woodwork,  to  put  together  by  cutting  parts  of  one 
member  to  fit  parts  of  another.  See  Dovetail,  Halve, 
V.  t.,  Miter,  Mortise,  Tenon,  Tooth,  Tusk,  Scakf,  and 
Splice. 

2.  To  originate ;  to  plan  ;  to  devise ;  to  contrive ;  to 
compose ;  in  a  bad  sense,  to  invent  or  fabricate,  as  some- 
thing false. 

How  many  excellent  reasonings  are  framed  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  wisdom  and  study  in  a  length  of  years  1  7.  Watts. 

3.  To  fit  to  something  else,  or  for  some  specific  end  ; 
to  adjust ;  to  regulate  ;  to  shape  ;  to  conform. 

And//'ame  my  face  to  all  occasions.  Sliak. 

We  may  in  some  measure /rame  our  minds  for  the  reception 

of  happiness.  Landor. 

The  human  mind  is  framed  to  be  influenced.    /.  Taylor. 

4-  To  cause ;  to  bring  about ;  to  produce.     [06s.] 

Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds.         Stiak. 

5.  To  support.     [06s.  &  li.] 

That  on  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  frame.     Spenser. 

6.  To  provide  with  a  frame,  as  a  picture. 

Frame,  v.  i.  1.  To  shape ;  to  arrange,  as  the  organs 
of  speech.     [06s.]  Judg.  xii.  6. 

2.  To  proceed ;  to  go.     [06s.] 

The  beauty  of  this  sinful  dame 
Made  many  princes  thither/rame.  Shak. 

Frame,  n.  1.  Anything  composed  of  parts  fitted  and 
united  together ;  a  fabric  ;  a  structure  ;  esp.,  the  con- 
structional system,  whether  of  timber  or  metal,  that  gives 
to  a  building,  vessel,  etc.,  its  model  and  strength;  the 
skeleton  of  a  structure. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty  I  thine  this  universal/ra»»e.  JTHton. 

2.  The  bodily  structure  ;  physical  constitution  ;  make 
or  build  of  a  person. 

Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  vqtj  fratne.      Shak. 
No  frames  could  be  strong  enough  to  endure  it.     Prescott. 

3.  A  kind  of  open  case  or  structure  made  for  admitting, 
inclosing,  or  supporting  things,  as  pf  -i^ 
that  which  incloses  or  contains  a     ^"'       "-  -^^      "^ 
window,  door,  picture,  etc. ;  that 
on   which  anything    is   held    or 
stretched  ;  as  :   (a)  The  skeleton 
structure  which  supports  the  boil- 
er and  machinery  of  a  locomotive 
upon  its  wheels.     (6)  (Founding) 
A  molding  box   or  flask,   which 

being  filled  with  sand  serves  as  a  o5  oft  Uprights  or  Posts 
mold  for  castings,  (c)  The  ribs  ed  ed  Braces  ;  66  Cross- 
and  stretchers  of  an  umbrella  or  g?%j"'"'^''  ""^^  ^^  " 
other  structure  with  a  fabric  cov-        "^ 

ermg.  {d)  A  structure  of  four  bars,  adjustable  in  size, 
on  which  cloth,  etc.,  is  stretched  for  quilting,  embroidery, 
etc.  (e)  {Hort.)  A  glazed  portable  structure  for  protect- 
ing young  plants  from  frost.  (/)  {Print.)  A  stand  to 
support  the  type  cases  for  use  by  the  compositor. 

4.  {Mach.)  A  term  applied,  especially  in  England,  to 
certain  machines  built  upon  or  within  framework ;  as,  a 
stocking /j-ame;  lace/rame;  spinning /7'ame,  etc. 

5.  Form ;  shape ;  proportion  ;  scheme  ;  structure  ; 
constitution  ;  system  ;  as,  &  frame  of  government. 

She  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine, frame 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother.  Shak. 

Put  your  discourse  into  some/rame.  Shak. 

6.  Particular  state  or  disposition,  as  of  the  mind  ;  hu- 
mor ;  temper ;  mood  ;  as,  to  be  always  in  a  happy  frame. 

7.  Contrivance  ;  the  act  of  devising  or  scheming.  [06s.] 

John  the  bastard. 
Whose  spirits  toil  in /?a?ne  of  villainies.  Shak. 

Balloon  frame.  Cant  frames,  etc.  See  under  Balloon, 
Cant,  etc.  —  Frame  building  or  house,  a  building  of  which 
the  form  and  support  is  made  of  framed  timbers.  [U.  S.] 
—  Frame  level,  a  mason's  level.  —  Frame  saw,  a  thin  saw 
stretched  in  a  frame  to  give  it  rigidity. 

Fram'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  frames  ;  as,  the  framer 
of  a  building  ;  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

Frame'work'  (-wfirk'),  n.  1.  The  work  of  framing, 
or  the  completed  work  ;  the  frame  or  constructional  part 
of  anything ;  as,  the  framework  of  society. 

A  staunch  and  solid  piece  oi  framework.        Milton. 

2.  Work  done  in,  or  by  means  of,  a  frame  or  loom. 

Fram'ing,  n.  1.  The  act,  process,  or  style  of  putting 
together  a  frame,  or  of  constructing  or  contriving  any- 
thing ;  a  frame  ;  that  which  frames. 


An  upright  Frame. 


2.  {Arch.   &  Engin.)  A  framework,  or  a  system  of 

frames. 

Framing  chisel  (Carp.),  a  heavy  chisel  vrith  a  socket 
shank  for  making  mortises. 

Fram'pel  (frSm'pgl),  l  a.      [Also   written  frampvl, 

Fram'pold  (-pold),      )     frampled,  framfold.]    [Cf. 
W.  ffromfol  passionate,  ffrom  angry,  fretting ;  or  perh. 
akin  to  E.  frump.]    Peevish ;  cross ;  vexatious  ;  quar- 
relsome.    [06s.]  Shak. 
Is  Pompey  grown  so  malapert,  so  frampel  f    Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

Franc  (frank),  n.  [P. ,  fr. /ranc  a  Frank.  See  Feank, 
a.]  A  silver  coin  of  France,  and  since  1795  the  unit  of 
the  French  monetary  system.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
Belgium  and  Switzerland.  It  is  equivalent  to  about 
-nineteen  cents,  or  ten  pence,  and  is  divided  into  100 
centimes. 

Fran'Chlse  (frSn'chiz  or  -chiz  ;  277^,  n.  [P.,  fr.  franc, 
fem.  franche,  free.  See  Frank,  a.]  1.  Exemption  from 
constraint  or  oppression  ;  freedom  ;  liberty.     [06s.] 

Spenser. 

2.  {Law)  A  particular  privilege  conferred  by  grant 
from  a  sovereign  or  a  government,  and  vested  in  individ- 
uals ;  an  immunity  or  exemption  from  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion ;  a  constitutional  or  statutory  right  or  privilege,  esp. 
the  right  to  vote. 

Klection  by  universal  suffrage,  as  modified  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  the  one  crowning />anc7iise  of  the  American  people. 

W.  H.  Seward. 

3.  The  district  or  jurisdiction  to  which  a  particular 
privilege  extends ;  the  limits  of  an  immunity  ;  hence,  an 
asylum  or  sanctuary. 

Churches  and  monasteries  in  Spain  are  franchises  for  crimi- 
nals.  London  Encyc. 

4.  Magnanimity ;  generosity  ;  liberality  ;  frankness ; 
nobility.     "i<Vanc/»'se  in  woman."     [06s.]         Chaucer. 

Elective  franchise,  the  privilege  or  right  of  voting  in  an 
election  of  public  officers. 

Fran'chise,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Franchised  (-chlzd 
or  -chizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Franchising.]  [Cf.  OF.  fran- 
chir  to  free,  F.,  to  cross.]  To  make  free;  to  enfran- 
chise ;  to  give  liberty  to.  Shak. 

Fran'chlse-ment  (-chiz-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  fran- 
chissement.]    Release  ;  deliverance ;  freedom.    Spenser. 

Fran'clc  (-sTk),  a.  [See  Frank,  a.]  Pertaining  to 
the  Pranks,  or  their  language ;  Prankish. 

Fran-Cls'can  (frSn-sis'kan),  a.  [LL.  Frandscua 
Francis  :  cf.  P.  franciscain.]  {R.  C.  Ch.)  Belonging  to 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis  or  the  Franciscans. 

Franciscan  Brothers,  pious  laymen  who  devote  them, 
selves  to  useful  works,  such  as  manual  labor  schools,  and 
other  educational  institutions ;  —  called  also  Brothers  of 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  /"jancu. —Franciscan  Ntms,  nuns 
who  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  esp.  those  of  the  Sec- 
ond Order  of  St.  Francis,  —  called  also  Poor  Clares  or 
Minoresses.  —  Franciscan  Tertlarles,  the  Third  Order  o£ 
St.  Francis. 

Fran-cis'can,  n.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  A  monk  or  friar  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  a  large  and  zealous  order  of 
mendicant  monks  founded  in  1209  by  St.  Francis  of  As- 
sisi.  They  are  called  also  Friars  Minor  /  and  in  England, 
Gray  Friars,  because  they  wear  a  gray  habit. 

Fran'co-lln  (frSn'ko-lin),  n.  [F. ;  cf.  It.  franco- 
lino,  Sp.  francolin.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  spurred  par- 
tridge of  the  genus 
Francolinus  and  allied 
genera,  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. The  common  spe- 
cies {F.  vulgaris)  was 
formerly  common  in 
southern  Europe,  but  is 
novv  nearly  restricted  to 
Asia. 

Fran'co-llte  (-lit),  n. 

{Min.)  A  variety  of  apa- 
tite from  Wheal  Franco  in  Devonshire. 

Fran'gent  (frSn'j^nt),  a.  [L.  frangens,  p.  pr.  of 
frangere.  See  Fraction.]  Causing  fractures;  break- 
ing.    [E.]  H.  Walpole. 

Fran'gi-bU'l-ty  (-jl-btl'i-ty),  n.  [Cf .  P.  frang-ibilite.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  frangible.  Fox. 

Fran'gl-We  (frSn'jI-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  P.  frangible.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  broken ;  brittle  ;  fragile ;  easily  broken. 

II  Fran'gl-pane (f ran'ji-pan  ;  F.  fraN'zhe'pan^),n.  [P. 
frangipane ;  supposed  to  be  called  so  from  the  inventor, 
the  Marquis  Frangipani,  major  general  under  Louis 
XIV.]     1.  A  perfume  of  jasmine ;  frangipani. 

2.  A  species  of  pastry,  containing  cream  and  alm- 
onds. 

Fran'gl-pan'l  (f  rSn'j  i-pSnT),  Fran'gl-pan'nl  (-nt),  n. 

[Another  spelling  of  frangipane.]  A  perfume  derived 
from,  or  imitating  the  odor  of,  the  flower  of  the  red  jas- 
mine, a  West  Indian  tree  of  the  genus  Plumeria. 

Fran-gU'liC  (fran-gu'lTk),  I  a.       {Chem.)     Per- 

Fran'gU-lin'ic  (frSn'giS-lIn'Ik),  j  taiuing  to,  or  de- 
rived from,  frangulin,  or  a  species  {Ehammis  Frangula) 
of  the  buckthorn. 

Frangnlinlc  acid  (Chem.),  a  yellow  crystalline  substance, 
resembling  alizarin,  and  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
of  frangulin. 

Fran'gU-lln  (fran'gu-lin),  n.  {Chem.)  A  yellow  crys- 
taUine  dyestuff,  regarded  as  a  glucoside,  extracted  from 
a  species  {Ehamnus  Frangula)  of  the  buckthorn  ;  — 
called  also  rhamnooMnthin. 

Fran'ion  (fran'yiin),  n.  [Perh.  from  F.  faineant^  an 
idler.]  A  paramour ;  a  loose  woman ;  also,  a  gay,  idle 
fellow.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Frank  (frSCnk),  n.    [OF.  franc]    A  pigsty.     [06s.] 

Frank,  v.  t.  To  shut  up  in  a  frank  or  sty ;  to  pen  up  , 
hence,  to  cram ;  to  fatten.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Frank,  n.  {Zo'ol.)  Tlie  common  heron;  — BO  called 
from  its  note.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Frank  (frank),  a.     [Compar.  Peankeb  (-er)  ;  superl. 
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Frankest  J  [P.  franc  free,  frank,  L.  Francus  a  Frank, 
fr.  OHG.  Franko  the  name  of  a  Germanic  people  on  the 
Rhine,  who  afterward  founded  the  French  monarchy ; 
of.  AS.  franca  javelin,  Icel.  frakka.  Cf.  Franc,  French, 
a..  Franchise,  7j.]  1.  Unbounded  by  restrictions,  limi- 
tations, etc. ;  free,  [i?.]  "  It  is  of  frank  gift."  Spenser. 

2.  Free  in  uttering  one's  real  sentiments;  not  re- 
served ;  using  no  disguise  ;  candid  ;  open ;  ingenuous ; 
as,  a.  frank  nature,  conversation,  manner,  etc. 

3.  Liberal;  generous;  profuse.     [06s.] 

Frank  of  civilities  that  cost  them  notliing.    V Estrange. 

4.  Unrestrained ;  loose  ;  licentious ;  —  used  in  a  bad 
sense.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Ingenuous ;  candid  ;  artless  ;  plain ;  open  ;  un- 
reserved ;  undisguised ;  sincere.  See  Candid,  Ingenu- 
ous. 

Frank  (frSnk),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Franked  (frSnkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Frankins.]  1.  To  send  by  public  con- 
veyance free  of  expense.  Dickens. 

2.  To  exempt  from  charge  for  postage,  as  a  letter, 
package,  or  packet,  etc. 

Frank,  re.  [See  Frank,  a.]  The  privilege  of  send- 
ing letters  or  other  mail  matter,  free  of  postage,  or  with- 
out charge ;  also,  the  sign,  mark,  or  signature  denoting 
that  a  letter  or  other  mail  matter  is  to  go  free  of  postage. 

I  have  said  so  much,  that,  if  I  had  not  a  frank,  I  must  bum 
my  letter  and  begin  again.  Cowper. 

Frank,  ra.  [Ct.'E.  franc.  See  Frank,  o.]  1.  {Eth- 
nol.)  A  member  of  one  of  the  German  tribes  that  in  the 
fifth  century  overran  and  conquered  Gaul,  and  estab- 
lished the  kingdom  of  France. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Western  Europe  ;  a  Eu- 
ropean ;  —  a  term  used  in  the  Levant. 

3.  A  French  coin.     See  Franc. 
Frank'al-moigne'  (frank'al-moin'),  n.    [F.  franc  free 

-j-  Norm.  F.  almoigne  alms,  for  almosne,  F.  aumone. 
See  Frank,  a.,  and  Almoner.]  {Eng.  Law)  A  tenure 
by  which  a  religious  corporation  holds  lauds  given  to 
them  and  their  successors  forever,  usually  on  condition 
of  praying  for  the  soul  of  the  donor  and  his  heirs ;  — 
called  also  tenure  by  free  alms.  Burrill. 

Frank'-Chase'  (-chas'),  n.  [Frank  free  -f-  chase.2 
{.Eng.  Law)  The  liberty  or  francliise  of  havmg  a  chase  ; 
free  chase.  Burrill. 

Frank'-fee'  (-fe'),  n.  [Frank  free  -f  /ee.]  {Eng. 
Law)  A  species  of  tenure  in  fee  simple,  being  the  oppo- 
site of  ancient  demesne,  or  copyhold.  Burrill. 

Frank'fort  black'  (frSnk'fort  blak')-  A  black  pig- 
ment used  in  copperplate  printing,  prepared  by  burning 
vine  twigs,  the  lees  of  wine,  etc.  McElrath. 

Frank'in-cense  (-in-sens),  n.  [OF.  franc  free,  pure 
-\-  encens  incense.]  A  fragrant,  aromatic  resin,  or  gum 
resin,  burned  as  an  incense  in  religious  rites  or  for  me- 
dicinal fumigation.  The  best  kinds  now  come  from  East 
Indian  trees,  of  the  genus  Boswellia  ;  a  commoner  sort, 
from  the  Norway  spruce  {Abies  excelsa)  and  other  conif- 
erous trees.  The  frankincense  of  the  ancient  Jews  is 
still  imidentified. 

Frank'ing  (frSnk'Tng),  n.  {Carp.)  A  method  of 
forming  a  joint  at  the  intersection  of  window-sash  bars, 
by  cuttmg  away  only  enough  \vood  to  show  a  miter. 

Frank'ish,  a.    Like,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Franks. 

Frank'-law'  (-la'),  »■  [Frank  free  +  law."]  {Eng. 
Law)  The  liberty  of  being  sworn  in  courts,  as  a  juror  or 
witness ;  one  of  the  ancient  privQeges  of  a  freeman ; 
free  and  common  law ;  —  an  obsolete  expression  signify- 
ing substantially  the  same  as  the  American  expression 
civil  rights.  Abbott. 

Frank'lin  (-Itn),  re.  [OE.  frankelein  ;  cf.  LL.  franchi- 
lanus.  See  Frank,  a.]  An  English  freeholder,  or  sub- 
stantial householder.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Thefrankhn,  a  small  landholder  of  those  days.    Sir  J.  Stephen. 

Frank-lin'ic  (frank-lin'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

Frankllnic  electricity,  electricity  produced  by  friction ; 
called  also  statical  electricity. 

Frank'lin-ite  (frank'lTn-it),  n.  {Mill.)  A  kind  of  min- 
eral of  the  spinel  group. 

Franklin  stove'  (stov').  A  kind  of  open  stove  in- 
troduced by  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  peculiar  feature  of 
which  was  that  a  current  of  heated  air  was  directly  sup- 
plied to  the  room  from  an  air  box ;  —  now  applied  to 
other  varieties  of  open  stoves. 

Frank'ly,  adv.     in  a  frank  manner ;  freely. 

Very  frankly  he  confessed  his  treasons.  Shak. 

S.yn-  — Openly  ;  ingenuously;  plainly;  unreservedly; 
undisguisedly ;  smcerely;  candidly;  artlessly;  freely; 
readily ;  unhesitatingly ;  liberaUy ;  willingly. 

Frank'-mar'riage  (-mSr'rlj),  re.  [Frank  free  -f-  mar- 
riage.l  {Eng.  Law)  A  certain  tenure  in  tail  special ;  an 
estate  of  inheritance  given  to  a  man  and  his  wife  (the 
wife  being  of  the  blood  of  the  donor),  and  descendible  to 
the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies  begotten.   [06s.]  Blackstone. 

Frank'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  frank  ;  candor  ; 
openness ;  mgenuousness ;  fairness  ;  liberality. 
,  .^''anlS'Pleage'  (-plej'),  re.  [Frank  free  +  pledge.-] 
{O.  Eng.  Law)  (a)  A  pledge  or  surety  for  the  good  be- 
havior of  freemen,  —  each  freeman  who  was  a  member 
of  an  ancient  decennary,  tithing,  or  friborg,  in  England, 
being  a  pledge  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  others,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  pubUc  peace  ;  a  free  surety.  (6)  The 
titlung  itself.  Bouvier. 

The  servants  of  the  crown  were  not,  as  now,  bound  in  /mni- 
pi«/!7<;  for  each  other.  ilacaulay. 

Fran'tlc  (frSn'tTk),  a.  [OE.  frentik,  frenetik,  F. 
frenetique,  J^.  phreneiicus,  from  Gr.  (fipei/triKos.  See 
iJRENZY,  and  cf.  Frenetic,  Phrenetic]  Mad;  raving; 
furious  ;  violent ;  wild  and  disorderly  ;  distracted. 

'Hie,  frantic  wretch,  for  this  accursed  deed!         Shak. 
Torrents  of  frantic  abuse.  iMacaulai/ 

r«^''?5*%*"?:.  (frSn'ti-kal-ly),  adv.  -  Fran'tlC-ly 
{-tlk-lf),  adv.    Shak.  —  Ttan'ac-neBS,n.     Johnson. 


Frap  (frSp),  V.  t.  [iinp.  &p.  p.  Fbapped  (frSpt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Fbappinq.]  [Cf.  F.  f rapper  to  strike,  to 
seize  ropes.  Cf.  Affrap.]  1.  {Naut.)  To  draw  togeth- 
er ;  to  bind  with  a  view  to  secure  and  strengthen,  as  a 
vessel  by  passing  cables  around  it ;  to  tighten,  as  a  tackle 
by  drawing  the  lines  together.  Totten. 

2.  To  brace  by  drawing  together,  as  the  cords  of  a 
drum.  Knight. 

Frape  (frap),  n.  [Cf.  frap,  and  Prov.  E.  frape  to 
scold.]     A  crowd ;  a  rabble.     [06s.]  JS'ares. 

Frap'ler  (frap'ler),  re.  A  blusterer ;  a  rowdy.  [06s.] 
Unpolished,  a  frapler,  and  base.  B.  Jonson. 

II  Fra'ter  (fra'ter),  re.  [L.,  a  brother.]  {Eccl.)  A 
monk ;  also,  a  frater  house.     [iJ.]  Shipley. 

Frater  house,  an  apartment  in  a  convent  used  as  an  eat- 
ing room ;  a  refectory ;  —  called  also  afratery. 

Fra-ter'nal  (fra-ter'nal),  a.  [F.  fraternel,  LL.  fra- 
teiiialis,  fr.  L.  fraternus,  f r.  frater  brother.  See  Broth- 
er.] Of,  pertaining  to,  or  involving,  brethren ;  becoming 
to  brothers  ;  brotherly ;  as,  fraternal  affection ;  a  fra- 
ternal embrace.  —  Fra-ter'nal-ly,  adv. 

An  abhorred,  a  cursed,  nfralemal  war.  JUilton. 

Fraternal  love  and  friendship.  Addison. 

Fra-ter'nate  (-nat),  v.  i.     To  fraternize ;  to  hold  fel- 
lowship.    [B.]  Jefferson. 
Fra'ter-na'tion  (fra'ter-na'shiin),  )  re.  Fraternization. 
Fra'ter-nism  (fra'ter-nitz'm),          I      [B.}    Jefferson. 
Fra-ter'ni-ty    (fra-ter'nl-ty),   re. ,-  pi.   Fraternities 
(-tiz).     \^.  frate'i'nite,\j.  fratemitas.']     1.  Tlie  state  or 
quality  of  being  fraternal  or  brotherly ;  brotherhood. 

2.  A  body  of  men  associated  for  their  common  inter- 
est, busmess,  or  pleasure ;  a  company ;  a  brotherhood  ; 
a  society ;  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  an  association 
for  special  religious  purposes,  for  relieving  the  sick  and 
destitute,  etc. 

3.  Men  of  the  same  class,  profession,  occupation,  char- 
acter, or  tastes. 

"With  what  terras  of  respect  knaves  and  sots  will  speak  of  their 
ovin  fraternity  !  South. 

Fra'ter-ni-za'tion  (fra'ter-nT-za'shun  or  frSf  er-),  n. 
The  act  of  fraternizing  or  uniting  as  brothers. 

I  hope  that  no  French  fraternization  .  .  .  could  so  change 
the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  Burke. 

Fra'ter-nize  (fra'ter-nlz  or  frSt'er-;  277),  v.  i.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Fraternized  (-nizd) ;  p.  pi:  &  vb.  n.  Fraterni- 
zing (-ni'zTng).]  [Cf.  F.  fraterniser.']  To  associate  or 
hold  fellowship  as  brothers,  or  as  men  of  like  occupation 
or  character ;  to  have  brotherly  feelings. 

Fra'ter-nize,  v.  t.  To  bring  into  fellowship  or  broth- 
erlj'  sympathy. 

Correspondence  for  fraternizing  the  two  natioBB.    Burke. 

Frat'er-ni'zer  (frafer-ni'zer ;  277),  n.  One  who  fra- 
ternizes. Burke. 

Fra'ter-y  (fra'ter-y  or  frafer-y),  re.  [L.  frater  broth- 
er :  cf.  It.  frateria  a  brotherhood  of  monks.  See  Friar.] 
A  frater  house.     See  under  Frater. 

Fra'trage  (fra'trSj  or  frat'raj ;  48),  re.  [L.  frater  a 
brother.]  {Law)  A  sharing  among  brothers,  or  broth- 
ers' kin.     [06s.]  Crabb. 

II  Fra'tri-cel'li  (fra'tre-cha'le  ;  E.  frSf  ri-sellT),  re.  pi. 
[It.,  fraticelli,  lit.,  little  brothers,  dim.  ii.frate  brother, 
ij.fi-ater.^  {Eccl.  Hist.)  {a)  The  name  which  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi  gave  to  Ms  followers,  early  in  the  13th  century. 
(6)  A  sect  which  seceded  from  the  Franciscan  Order, 
chiefly  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  1294,  repudiating  the  pope 
as  an  apostate,  maintaining  the  duty  of  celibacy  and  pov- 
erty, and  discountenancing  oaths.  Called  also  Frairi- 
cellians  and  Fraticelli. 

Frat'ri-ci'aal  (frat'ri-si'dal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
fratricide  ;  of  the  nature  of  fratricide. 

Frat'ri-oide  (frat'ri-sld),  n.  [L.  fratricidium  a  broth- 
er's murder,  f r.  fratricida  a  brother's  murderer ;  frater, 
fratris,  brother  +  caedere  to  fciU:   cf.  F.  fratricide.'] 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  murders  or  kills  his  own  brother. 

2.  [L.  fratricida :  cf.  P.  fratricide.]  One  who  mur- 
ders or  kills  his  own  brother. 

Fraud  (f rad),  re.  [F.  fraude,  L.  f rails,  fraudis  ;  prob. 
akin  to  Skr.  dhUrv  to  injure,  dhvr  to  cause  to  fall,  and 
E.  dull.]  1.  Deception  deliberately  practiced  with  a 
view  to  gaining  an  unlawful  or  unfair  advantage ;  artifice 
by  which  the  right  or  interest  of  another  is  injured ;  in- 
jurious stratagem ;  deceit ;  trick. 

If  success  a  lover's  toil  attends, 
ITew  ask,  if  fraud  or  force  attained  his  ends.       Fope. 

2.  {Law)  An  intentional  perversion  of  truth  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  some  valuable  thing  or  promise  from 
another. 

3.  A  trap  or  snare.     [Obs.] 

To  draw  the  proud  King  Ahab  into  fraud.      Milton. 

Constructive  fraud  (Law),  an  act,  statement,  or  omission 
which  operates  as  a  fraud,  although  perhaps  not  intended 
to  be  such.  Mozley  &  IK  —  Pious  fraud  {Ch.  Bist.),  a  fraud 
contrived  and  executed  to  benefit  the  church  or  accom- 
jjlish  some  good  end,  upon  the  theory  that  the  end  justi- 
fied the  means.  —  Statute  of  frauds  (Law),  an  English  stat- 
ute (IBTG),  the  principle  of  which  is  incorporated  in  the 
legislation  of  all  the  States  of  this  country,  by  which 
writing  with  specific  solemnities  (varying  in  the  several 
statutes)  is  required  to  give  efficacy  to  certain  dispositions 
of  property.     Wharton. 

Syn.  —  Deception  ;  deceit ;  giiile  ;  subtlety  ;  craft ; 
wile ;  sham ;  strife  ;  circvmivention  ;  stratagem ;  trick  ; 
imposition  ;  cheat.    See  Deception. 

Fraud'ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  fraud,  deceit,  or  treach- 
ery ;  trickish ;  "treacherous  ;  fraudulent ;  —  applied  to 
persons  or  things.     /.  Taylor.  —  Fraud'lul-ly,  adv. 

Fraud'less,  a.  Free  from  fraud.  —  Fraud'less-ly, 
adv.  —  Fraudless-ness,  re. 

Fraud'U-lence  (frad'ii-lens  ;  135),  )  re.       [L.  fraudu- 

Fraud'u-len-cy  (-len-sj),  )       lentia.]       The 

quality  of  being  fraudulent ;  deliberate  deceit ;  trickish- 
ness.  Hooker. 

Fraud'U-lent  (-lent),  a.     [L.  fraudulentus,  f r.  fraus. 


fraudis,    fraud:  cf.   -p.  fraudulent.]    1.  Using  fraud; 
tricky  ;  deceitful ;  dishonest. 

2.  Characterized  by,  founded  on,  or  proceeding  from, 
fraud  ;  as,  a  fraudulent  bargain. 

He,  with  serpent  tongue,  .  .  . 
H\5  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began.  Milton. 

3.  Obtained  or  performed  by  artifice  ;  as,  fraudulent 
conquest.  Milton, 

Syn.  —  Deceitful ;  fraudful;  guileful;  crafty;  wily; 
cunning ;  subtle  ;  deceiving ;  cheating ;  deceptive ;  ia« 
sidious  ;  treacherous ;  dishonest ;  designing ;  unfair. 

Fraud'u-lent-ly  (frad'ii-lent-ly),  adv.  In  a  fraudu- 
lent manner. 

Fraught  (frat),  n.  [OE.  fraught,  fraght;  akin  to 
Dan.  fragt,  Sw.  frakt,  D.  vracht,  G.  fracht,  cf.  OHG. 
freld  merit,  reward  ;  perh.  from  a  pref .  corresponding  to 
E. /or  +  the  root  of  E.  otore.  Cf.  Freight.]  A  freight; 
a  cargo.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Fraught,  a.  Freighted;  laden ;  filled ;  stored ;  charged. 
A  vessel  of  our  country  richly /rawf?A(.  Shak. 

A  d'lSQouTse  fraught  with  all  the  commending  escellences  of 

speech.  South. 

Enterprises /rawf/Tii  with  world-wide  benefits.  7.  Taylor. 

Fraught,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Fraughted  or  Fraught  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fraughting.]  [Akin  to  Dan.  fragte,  Sw. 
frakta,  D.  bevrachten,  Q.frachten,  cf.  OSG.  frehton  to 
deserve.  See  Fraught,  re.]  To  freight ;  to  load  ;  to  bur- 
den; to  fill;  to  crowd.     [06s.] 

Upon  the  tumbling  hiWows  fraughted  ride 

The  armed  ships.  Fairfax. 

Fraught'age  (-aj  ;  48),  n.  Freight ;  loading ;  cargo. 
[06s.]  Shak. 

Fraught'ing,  a.  Constituting  the  freight  or  cargo. 
[06s.]     "  The /rawjrAftrejf  souls  within  her. "  Shak, 

Fraun'hO-fer  lines'  (froun'ho-fer  linz').  {Physics) 
The  lines  of  the  spectrum  ;  especially  and  properly,  the 
dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  so  called  because  first 
accurately  observed  and  interpreted  by  Fraunhofer,  a 
German  physicist. 

Frax'in  (fraks'Tn),  re.  [From  Fbaxinus.]  (Chem.) 
A  colorless  crystalline  substance,  regarded  as  a  glu- 
coside,  and  found  in  the  bark  of  the  ash  {Fraxinus)  and 
along  with  esculin  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut.  It 
shows  a  delicate  fluorescence  in  alkaline  solutions ;  — 
called  also^awim. 

II  Frax'i^nus  (fraks'T-nils),  re.  [L.,  the  ash  tree.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  deciduous  forest  trees,  found  in  the  north 
temperate  zone,  and  including  the  true  ash  trees. 

m^^"  Fraxinus  excelsior  is  the  European  ash ;  F. 
Americana,  the  white  ash;  F.  sambucifolia,  the  black 
ash  or  water  ash. 

Fray  (fra),  re.  [Abbreviated  from  affray.]  Affray; 
broU  ;  contest ;  combat. 

Who  began  this  bloody /ray  ?  Shak. 

Fray,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Frayed  (frad) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Fraying.]  [See  1st  Fray,  and  cf.  Affray.]  To 
frighten ;  to  terrify ;  to  alarm.  /.  Taylor. 

What /rays  ye,  that  were  wont  to  comfort  me  affrayed?  Spenser. 

Fray,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  fraier.  See  Defray,  v.  t.]  To 
bear  the  expense  of  ;  to  defray.     [06s.] 

The  charge  of  my  most  curious  and  costly  ingredients 
frayed,  I  shall  acknowledge  myself  amply  satisfied.  Massinger. 

Fray,  v.  t.  [OF.  freier,  fraier,  froier,  to  rub,  L. 
fricare  ;  cf .  friare  to  crumble,  E.  friable  ;  perh.  akin  to 
Gr.  xp^^'-v  to  anoint,  ^^pio-ju-a  an  anointing,  Skr.  ghrsh  to 
rub,  scratch.  Cf.  Friction.]  To  rub;  to  wear,  wear  off, 
or  wear  into  shreds,  by  rubbing  ;  to  fret,  as  cloth ;  as, 
a  deer  is  said  to  fray  her  head. 

Fray,  ii.  i.     1.  To  rub. 

We  can  show  the  marks  he  made 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers/rayetf.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  wear  out  or  into  shreds,  or  to  suffer  injury  by 
rubbing,  as  when  the  threads  of  the  warp  or  of  the  woof 
wear  off  so  that  the  cross  threads  are  loose  ;  to  ravel ; 
as,  the  cloth  frays  badly. 

A  suit  of  frayed  magnificence.  Tennyson, 

Fray,  re.  A  fret  or  chafe,  as  in  cloth ;  a  place  in- 
jured by  rubbing. 

Fray'ing,  re.  {Zo'ol.)  The  skin  which  a  deer  frays 
from  liis  horns.  B.  Jonson, 

Freak  (frek),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Preaked  (frekt)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Freaking.]  [Akin  to  OE.  frakin,  freken, 
freckle,  Icel.  freknur,  pi.,  &w.frdkne,  Dan.  fregne,  Gr. 
n-ep/cj/os  dark-colored,  Skr.  prgni  variegated.  Cf.  Frec- 
KI/E,  Freok.]  To  variegate  ;  to  checker ;  to  streak.  [R.] 
Freaked  with  many  a  mingled  hue.         Thomson. 

Freak,  n.  [Prob.  from  OE.  frek  bold,  AS.  free  bold, 
greedy ;  akin  to  OHG.  freh  greedy,  G.  frech  insolent, 
Icel.  frekr  greedy,  Goth,  falhufriks  avaricious.]  A 
sudden  causeless  change  or  turn  of  the  mind ;  a  whim  or 
fancy ;  a  capricious  prank ;  a  vagary  or  caprice. 

She  is  restless  and  peevish,  and  sometimes  in  a.  freak  will  in- 
stantly change  her  habitation.  Spectator, 

Syn.  — Whim;  caprice;  folly;  sport.    See  Whim. 

Freak'ing,  a.     Freakish.     [06s.]  -Pepys. 

Freak'ish,  a.  Apt  to  change  the  mind  suddenly; 
whimsical ;  capricious. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  wife  or  the  woman  was  the 

jnoie  freakish  of  the  two.  L' Estrange. 

Freakish  when  well,  and  fretful  when  she  's  sick.  Fope. 

—  Freak'ish-ly,  adv.  —  Freak'ish-ness,  n. 

Freck  (frSk),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Freak,  v.  t.,  Freckle.]  To 
checker ;  to  diversify.     [B.  &  Foet.] 

The  painted  windows,  frecking  gloom  with  glow.  Lowell. 

Frec'kle  (frSk'k'l),  re.  [Dim.,  from  the  same  root  as 
freak,  v.  t.]  1.  A  small  yellowish  or  brownish  spot  in 
the  skin,  particularly  on  the  face,  neck,  or  hands. 

2.  Any  small  spot  or  discoloration.  Evelyn. 

Frec'kle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Freckled  (-k'ld);"p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Freckling  (-kling).]  To  sprinkle  or  mark 
with  freckles  or  small  discolored  spots  ;  to  spot. 
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Freo'kle  (frSkli'l),  v.  i.  To  become  covered  or 
marked  with  freckles ;  to  be  spotted. 

Freclded  (f  rSkTi'ld),  a.  Marked  with  freckles ;  spot- 
ted. "  The /recWed  trout."  Dryden. 
The  freckled  cowslip,  burnet,  and  green  clover.      Sltuk. 

Fre(/kled-ness  (-k'ld-nSs),  n.  The  state  of  being 
freckled. 

FrecTlly  (-klj-),  a.  Full  of  or  marked  with  freckles ; 
sprinkled  with  spots  ;  freckled. 

Fred  (frSd),  n.  [AS.  friS  peace.  See  Feith  iu- 
closure.]  Peace;  —  a  word  used  in  composition,  es- 
pecially in  proper  names  ;  as,  Al/rerf  ;  Frederic. 

Fred'StOle'  (-stol'),  n.    lOhs.}    See  Fridstol.    Fuller. 

Free  (fre),  a.  [Compar.  Feeeb  (-er) ;  superl.  Feeest 
(-Sst).]  [OE./re,/reo,  A.&. /red,  frl ;  akin  to  D.vrij, 
OS.  &  OHG.  fri,  G.  frei,  Icel./rT,  Sw.  &  Dan.  fri,  Goth. 
freis,  and  also  to  Skr.  prija  beloved,  dear,  fr.  prl  to  love, 
Goth,  frijon.  Cf.  Appeay,  Belfry,  Friday,  Friend, 
Fkith  inclosure.]  1.  Exempt  from  subjection  to  the 
will  of  others  ;  not  under  restraint,  control,  or  compul- 
sion ;  able  to  follow  one's  own  impulses,  desires,  or  in- 
clinations ;  determining  one's  own  course  of  action ;  not 
dependent ;  at  liberty. 

That  which  has  the  power,  or  not  the  power,  to  operate,  is 
that  alone  which  is  or  is  notyVec.  Locke. 

2.  Not  under  an  arbitrary  or  despotic  government ; 
subject  only  to  fixed  laws  regularly  and  fairly  adminis- 
tered, and  defended  by  them  from  encroachments  upon 
natural  or  acquired  rights ;  enjoying  political  liberty. 

3.  Liberated,  by  arriving  at  a  certain  age,  from  the 
control  of  parents,  guardian,  or  master. 

4.  Not  confined  or  imprisoned ;  released  from  arrest ; 
liberated ;  at  liberty  to  go. 

Set  an  unhappy  prisoner/re«.  Prior. 

6.  Not  subjected  to  the  laws  of  physical  necessity ;  ca- 
pable of  voluntary  activity ;  endowed  with  moral  liberty ; 
— said  of  the  will. 

Not  free,  what  proof  could  they  have  given  sincere 

Of  true  allegiance,  constant  faith,  or  love.  Jfilton. 

6.  Clear  of  offense  or  crime  ;  guiltless  ;  Innocent. 

My  hands  are  guilty,  but  my  heart  ia/ree.      Dryden. 

7.  Unconstrained  by  timidity  or  distrust ;  unreserved ; 
Ingenuous ;  frank  ;  familiar  ;  commimicative. 

He  was  ,/>-ee  only  with  a  few.  Mihoard. 

8.  Unrestrained  ;  immoderate  ;  lavish  ;  licentious ;  — 
iiaed  in  a  bad  sense. 

The  critics  have  been  very/rcff  in  their  censures.    Felton. 
A  man  may  live  a  free  life  as  to  wine  or  women.   Shelley. 

9.  Not  close  or  parsimonious;  liberal;  open-handed; 
lavish  ;  as,  free  with  his  money. 

10.  Exempt;  clear;  released;  liberated;  not  encum- 
bered or  troubled  with  ;  as,  free  from  pain  ;  free  from  a 
burden  ;  —  followed  hy  from,  or,  rarely,  by  of. 

Princes  declaring  themBelves/;-«?  from  the  obligations  of  tlieir 
treaties.  Up.  Burnet. 

11.  Characteristic  of  one  acting  without  restraint ; 
charming ;  easy. 

12.  Ready ;  eager ;  acting  without  spurring  or  wliip- 
ping  ;  spirited;  as,  a/ree  horse. 

13.  Invested  with  a  particular  freedom  or  franchise  ; 
enjoying  certain  inimunities  or  privileges  ;  admitted  to 
special  rights ;  —  followed  by  of. 

He  therefore  makes  all  birds,  of  every  sect. 

Free  of  his  farm.  •  Dryden. 

14.  Thrown  open,  or  made  accessible,  to  all ;  to  be  en- 
Joyed  without  limitations  ;  imrestricted  ;  not  obstructed, 
engrossed,  or  appropriated;  open; — said  of  a  thing  to 
be  possessed  or  enjoyed  ;  as,  a/ree  school. 

Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  nafree 

For  me  as  for  you  ?  Shak. 

IB.  Not  gained  by  importunity  or  purchase  ;  gratui- 
tous ;  spontaneous;  as, /ree  admission  ;  a/ree  gift. 

16.  Not  arbitrary  or  despotic  ;  assuring  liberty ;  de- 
fending individual  rights  against  encroachment  by  any 
person  or  class ;  instituted  by  a  free  peopie  ;  —  said  of  a 
government,  institutions,  etc. 

17.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  Certain  or  honorable;  the  oppo- 
site of  h(uie  ;  as,  free  service  ;  free  socage.  liurriH. 

18.  (Law)  Privileged  or  individual ;  the  opposite  of 
eommon  ;  as,  a  free  fishery;  a,  free  warren.  Burrill. 

19.  Not  united  or  combined  with  anything  else  ;  sep- 
arated ;  dissevered  ;  unattached  ;  at  liberty  to  escape ; 
as,  free  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  free  cells. 

Fr»o  agency,  the  capacity  or  power  of  choosing  or  act- 
ing freely,  or  without  necessity  or  constraint  upon  the 
will.—  Free  bench  (i'Hy.  Law),  a  widow's  right  in  ttie  copy- 
hold lands  of  hor  luiaband,  corresponding  to  dower  in 
freeholds.  —  Free  bourd  (Ifaul.),  a  vessi-l's  side  between 
water  line  and  eunw.ile.  —  Free  bond  fCArm.),  an  unsatu- 
rated or  unemployed  unit,  or  bonrl,  of  artinity  or  v.ilcnoe, 
of  an  atom  or  radicil.  —  Free-borough  men  ( O.  Jin i;.  Lain. 
Bee  Fbiboro.  —Free  chapel  (AVr/c.v.i,  a  chapitl  not  8ul>- 
lect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary,  having  been 
founded  by  the  king  or  by  a  subject  specially  autliorized. 
[Enp.]  Bouvier.—TiM  charge  (Eire),  a  charge  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  free  or  Btaticalcoiidition  ;  free  electricity. 

—  Free  church,  (a)  A  church  whose  sittings  are  for  all 
and  without  charge,  (h)  An  ecclesiaatical  body  that  left 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  XHi'-i,  to  bn  free  from  control 
by  the  government  in  spiritual  matters.  —  Free  city,  or 
Free  town,  a  city  or  town  independent  in  its  government 
and  fninohisfls,  .i»  formerly  those  of  the  Hanseatic  league. 

—  Free  cost,  frcH'doui  from  chnrees  or  expenses.     .S'o«M. 

—  Free  &nd  easy,  uiiconventional  ;  unrestrained  ;  rep.ird- 
lessof  formnlitii-M.  [Colloq.]  "Saland  \\er  frre.  nnd  ea.'nj 
ways."  JV.  /Ihirk.  -Tiw  goods,  goods  admitted  into  a 
country  free  of  iluty.  —  Free  labor,  the  lal>or  of  freemen, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  sI:ivi>h.  —Free  port.  (Com.) 
(<U  A  port  whi-re  goods  may  be  received  and  shipped  free 
of  custom  duty,  ih)  A  port  where  goods  of  all  kinds 
are  received  from  ships  of  all  nations  at  equal  rates  of 
duty.  —  Free  pnbllc  honie.  In  England,  a  tavern  not  be- 
longing to  a  brewer,  so  that  the  ]andlor<1  is  free  to  brew 
his  own  beer  or  purchase  where  he  chooses.     Simmondt. 

—  Free  ichooL    Ui)  A  school  to  which  pupils  arc  admitted 


without  discrimination  and  on  an  equal  footing.  (6)  A 
school  supported  by  general  taxation,  by  endowments, 
etc.,  where  pupils  pay  nothing  for  tuition ;  a  public 
schooL  —  Free  services  (0.  Eng.  Law),  such  feudal  services 
as  were  not  unbecoming  the  character  of  a  soldier  or  a 
freeman  to  perform  ;  as,  to  serve  under  his  lord  in  war, 
to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  etc.  Burrill.  — Free  ships,  sliips 
of  neutral  nations,  which  in  time  of  war  are  free  from 
capture  even  though  carrying  enemy's  goods.  —  Free 
socage  ( 0.  Eng.  Lawi,  a  feudal  tenure  held  by  certain  ser- 
vices wliich,  tliough  houorable,  were  not  military.  Ab- 
bott. —  Free  States,  those  of  the  United  States  before  the 
Civil  War,  in  which  slavery  had  ceased  to  exist,  or  had 
never  existed.  —  Free  stufl  {Varp.t,  timber  free  from 
knots ;  clear  stuff.  —  Free  thought,  that  which  is  thought 
independently  of  the  authority  of  others.  —  Free  trade, 
commerce  unrestricted  by  duties  or  tariff  regulations.  — 
Free  tf^er,  one  who  believes  in  free  trade.  —  To  make 
free  with,  to  take  liberties  with  ;  to  lielp  one's  self  to. 
f  C'o//og.j  —  To  Ball  free  (.Naut.),  to  sail  with  the  yards  not 
braced  in  as  sharp  as  when  sailing  closehauled,  or  close 
to  the  wind. 

Free  (fre),  adv.     1.  Freely ;  willingly.     [06j.] 
I  as  free  forgive  you 
As  I  would  be  forgiven.  Shak. 

2.  Without  charge  ;  as,  children  admitted  free. 

Free,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fkeed  (fred) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Feeeing.J  [OE.  freen,  freoien,  AS.  fredgan.  See 
Free,  a.]  1.  To  make  free  ;  to  set  at  liberty  ;  to  rid  of 
that  which  confines,  limits,  embarrasses,  oppresses,  etc.; 
to  release;  to  disengage  ;  to  clear  ;  —  followed  hy  from, 
and  sometimes  by  o/;  as,  to  free  a  captive  or  a  slave  ; 
to  be  freed  of  these  inconveniences.  Clarendon. 

Our  land  is  from  the  rage  of  tigers  freed.      Dryden. 
Arise,  .  .  .  free  thy  people  from  their  yoke.      Milton. 

2.  To  remove,  as  something  that  confines  or  bars ;  to 
relieve  from  the  constraint  of. 

This  master  key 
Frees  every  lock,  and  leads  us  to  his  person.    Dryden. 

3.  To  frank.     lObs.l  Johnson. 
FreelJOOt'er  (fre'boofer),  n.     [D.  vrijbuiler,  fr.  vrij- 

buiten  to  plunder ;  vrij  free  -{-  buit  booty,  akin  to  E. 
booty.  See  Free,  and  Booty,  and  cf.  Filibuster.]  One 
who  plunders  or  pillages  without  the  authority  of  na- 
tional warfare ;  a  member  of  a  predatory  band  ;  a  pil- 
lager ;  a  buccaneer ;  a  sea  robber.  Bacon. 

FreeTjOOt'er-y  (-y),  n.  The  act,  practice,  or  gains  of 
a  freebooter ;  f reebooting.  Booth. 

FreelJOOt'lng,  n.     Robbery  ;  plunder  ;  a  pillaging. 

Free'bOOt'lng,  a.  Acting  the  freebooter ;  practicing 
freebootery ;  robbing. 

Your /reebooting  acquaintance.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Free'bOOt'y  i-f),  n.     Freebootery.     [Obs.'] 

Free'born'  (-bSm'),  a.  Bom  free  ;  not  born  in  vas- 
salage ;  inheriting  freedom. 

Free'-den'l-zen  (-dSn'I-z'n),  v.  t.  To  make  free.  [2?.] 

Freed'man  (tred'mau),  n.  ;  pi.  Feeedmen  (-men).  A 
man  who  has  been  a  slave,  and  has  been  set  free. 

Free'dom  (fre'diSm),  n.  [AS.  fredddm  ;  freS  free  -(- 
-dom.  See  Free,  and  -dom.]  1.  The  state  of  being  free ; 
exemption  from  the  power  and  control  of  another  ;  lib- 
erty ;  independence. 

Made  captive,  yet  deserring./Vferfom  more.      Milton. 

2.  Privileges  ;  franchises  ;  immunities. 

Your  charter  and  your  city's/reet/om.  ShaJc. 

3.  Exemption  from  necessity,  in  choice  and  action  ;  as, 
the  freedoni  of  the  will. 

4.  Ease  ;  facility  ;  as,  he  spe.aks  or  acts  nith/reedom. 
6.  Frankness ;  openness  ;  unreservedness. 

I  emboldened  spake  and./Vc('(/oHi  used.  Milton. 

6.  Improper  familiarity  ;  violation  of  the  rules  of  de- 
corum ;  license. 

7.  Generosity ;  liberality.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 
Freedom  fine,  a  sum  paid  on  entry  to  incorporations  of 

trades.  —Freedom  of  the  city,  the  possession  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  freeuKiu  of  the  city  ;  formerly  often, 
and  now  occasionallj',  conferred  on  one  not  a  resident,  as 
a  mark  of  honorary  "distinction  for  public  services. 

Syn.  —  See  Liberty. 

Freed'Stool'  (fred'stool'),  ".     [OJ.?.]    See  Fridstol. 

Pree'-hand'  (fre'liSnd'),  a.  Done  by  the  Iiand,  with- 
out support,  or  the  guidance  of  instruments;  afi,free- 
fiand  drawing.     See  under  Drawing. 

Free'-hand'ed,  a.     Open-handed  ;  liberal. 

Free'-heart'ed  (-hart'Sd),  a.  Open  ;  frank ;  unre- 
served ;    liberal ;    generous  ;    as,  free-liearled  mirth.  — 

Free'-heart'ed-ly,  arfj'.  —  Free'-heart'ed-ness,  n. 

Free'hold'  (-hold'),  n.  (Law)  An  estate  in  real  prop- 
erty, of  inheritance  (in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail)  or  for  life  ; 
or  the  tenure  by  which  such  estate  is  held.  Kent.  Burrill. 

To  abate  Into  a  freehold.    See  under  Abate. 

Free'hOld'er  (-Sr),  n.  (Law)  The  possessor  of  a  free- 
hold. 

Free'-Uv'er  (-llVSr),  n.  One  who  gratifies  his  appe- 
tites without  stint ;  one  given  to  indulgence  in  eating 
and  drinking. 

Free'-llv'lng,  n.  Unrestrained  indulgence  of  the 
appetites. 

Free'-love'  (-ItiV),  n.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of 
consorting  with  tlie  opposite  sex,  at  pleasure,  without 
marriage. 

Free'-lOV'er,  n.  One  who  believes  in  or  practices 
free-love. 

Freel'te  (frel'te),  n.     Frailty.     [Ofc,«.]  Chaucer. 

Freely,  adv.  [AS.  /re<!fice. J  In  a  free  manner ;  with- 
out restr.iint  or  compulsion ;  abundantly  ;  gratuitously. 

Of  every  tt«c  of  the  garden  thou  mayst/rff/i/  cat.    Qni.  ii.  IC. 

Freely  ye  have  received, /nr/v  give.        Matt.  x.  8. 

Freely  they  stood  who  stoml,  and  fell  who  fell.     Milton. 

Frffhi  wo  serve 

Because  we/reely  love.  Milton. 

Syn.  -  Independently ;  voliintaril v  :  spontaneously  ; 
unconditionally  ;  unobstructedly  ;  willingly  ;  readily ;  lib- 
erally; generously;  bounteously;  niuniHceTi'lv  hmmtl- 


f ully ;  abundantly ;  largely ;  copiously ;  plentifully ;  plen- 
teously. 

Pree'mail  (fre'man),  7!. ;  pi.  Freemen  (-men).  [AS. 
/reo'man/ /red  free -[•  jnann  man.]  1.  One  who  enjoys 
liberty,  or  who  is  not  subject  to  the  will  of  another ;  one 
not  a  slave  or  vassaL 

2.  A  member  of  a  corporation,  company,  or  city,  pos- 
sessing certain  privileges ;  a  member  of  a  borough,  torni, 
or  State,  who  has  the  right  to  vote  at  elections.  See 
LxvERYMAN.  BurrilL 

Both  ha\-ing  been  made /rcem«n  on  the  same  day.    Addison. 

Free'-mar'tin  (-mar'tin),  n.  (Zool.)  An  imperfect 
female  calf,  twinbom  with  a  male. 

Free'ma'BOn  (-ma's'n),  n.  One  of  an  ancient  and 
secret  association  or  fraternity,  said  to  have  been  at 
first  composed  of  masons  or  builders  in  stone,  but  now 
consisting  of  persons  who  are  united  for  social  enjoy- 
ment and  mutual  assistance. 

Free'ma-son'ic  (-ma-s5n1k),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  the  institutions  or  the  practices  of  free- 
masons ;  as,  a  freemasonic  signal. 

Free'ma'Bon-ry  (-ma's'n-rj),  n.  The  institutions  or 
the  practices  of  freemasons. 

Free'-mlll'lng  (-mtl'Ing),  a.  Yielding  free  gold  or 
silver  ;  —  said  of  certain  ores  which  can  be  reduced  by 
crushing  and  amalgamation,  without  roasting  or  other 
chemical  treatment.  Raymond. 

Free'-mind'ed  (-mind'gd),  a.  Not  perplexed  ;  having 
a  mind  free  from  care.  Bacon. 

Free'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  free ; 
freedom  ;  liberty  ;  openness ;  liberality ;  gratuitousness. 

Fre'er  (fre'er),  n.     One  who  frees,  or  sets  free. 

Free'— soil'  (-soil'),  a.  Pertainiug  to,  or  advocating, 
the  non-extension  of  slavery ;  —  esp.  applied  to  a  party 
which  was  active  during  the  period  1846-1856.  [£'.  S."} 
—  Free'-soll'er  (-er),  n.  lU.  S.]  —  Free'-soU'lsm 
(-Iz'm),  n.     iU.  5.] 

Free'-spo'ken  (-spo'k'n),  a.  Accustomed  to  speak 
without  reserve.     Bacon.  —  Free'-spoken-ness,  n. 

Free'Stone'  (-ston'),  n.  A  stone  composed  of  sand  or 
grit ;  —  so  called  because  it  is  easily  cut  or  wrought. 

Free'Stone',  a.  Having  the  flesh  readily  separatiDg 
from  the  stone,  as  in  certain  kinds  of  peaches. 

Free'-SWlm'mlng  (-swTm'mTng),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Swim- 
ming in  the  open  sea  ;  —  said  of  certain  marine  animals. 

Free'think  er  (-thtnk'er),  n.  One  who  speculates  or 
forms  opinions  independently  of  the  authority  of  others ; 
e^. ,  in  the  sphere  of  religion,  one  who  forms  opinions 
independently  of  the  authority  of  revelation  or  of  the 
church  ;  an  unbeliever ;  —  a  term  assumed  by  deists  and 
skeptics  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Atheist  is  an  old-fashioned  word  :  I  'm  a  freethinker,  child. 

Addison. 

Syn.  —  Infidel ;  skeptic ;  unbeliever.    See  Ikfidel. 

Free'think'lng,  n.  Undue  boldness  of  speculation ; 
unbelief.  Berkeley.  —  a.  Exhibiting  undue  boldness  of 
speculation  ;  skeptical. 

Free'-tongned'  (-tiingd'),  a.  Speaking  without  re- 
serve. Bp.  Hall. 

Free  will  (wTl).  1.  A  will  free  from  improper  coer- 
cion or  restraint. 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constrained,  but  did 

On  my  free  will.  Shak. 

2.  The  power  asserted  of  moral  beings  of  willing  or 
choosing  without  the  restraints  of  physical  or  absoluto 
necessity. 

Free'wlll'  (-wTl'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  free  will  ^ 
voluntary;  spontaneous;  as,  a /reeitiW  offering. 

Freewill  Baptists.     See  under  Baptist. 

Freez'a-ble  (frez'a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  frozen. 

Freeze  (frez),  n.     (Arch.)  A  frieze.     [Ofci.] 

Freeze,  v.  i.  [imp.  Froze  (froz) ;  p.  p.  Frozew 
(fro'z'n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Freezing.]  [OE.  fresen, 
freoscn,  AS.  fredsan;  akin  to  D.  vriezen,  OHG.  frio- 
san,  G.frieren,  lce\.  frjosa,  Sw.fryta,  Vam.  fryse,  Goth. 
frius  cold,  frost,  and  prob.  to  L.  prurire  to  itch,  E.  pru- 
rienl,  cf.  L.  pruna  a  burning  coal,  pruina  hoarfrost,  Skr. 
prushva  ice,  prttsh  to  spirt.  V18.  Cf.  Frost.]  1.  To- 
become  congealed  by  cold  ;  to  be  changed  from  a  liquid 
to  a  solid  state  by  the  abstraction  of  heat ;  to  be  hard- 
ened into  ice  or  a  like  solid  body. 

J^^"  Water  freezes  at  33^  above  zero  by  Fahrenheit's- 
thermometer ;  mercury  freezes  at  40    below  zero. 

2.  To  become  chilled  with  cold,  or  as  with  cold ;  to 
suffer  loss  of  animation  or  life  by  lack  of  heat ;  as,  the 
b\oo<\  freezes  in  the  veins. 

To  freeze  np  (Fig.),  to  become  formal  and  cold  in  de- 
meanor.    [Colloq.] 

Freeze,  v.  t.  1.  To  congeal ;  to  harden  into  ice  ;  to 
convert  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  form  by  cold,  or  abstrac- 
tion of  heat. 

2.  To  cause  loss  of  animation  or  life  in,  from  lack  of 
heat ;  to  give  the  sensation  of  cold  to ;  to  chill. 
A  faint,  cold  fear  runs  through  niy  veins. 
That  almost/rcf».<  up  the  heat  of^life.  Shak. 

Freeze,  n.  The  act  of  congealing,  or  the  state  of 
being  congealed.     [Colloq."] 

Freez'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  cools  or 
freezes,  as  a  refrigerator,  or  the  tub  and  can  used  in  the 
process  of  freezing  ice  cream. 

Freez'ing,  a.  Tending  to  freeze ;  for  freezing ;  hence, 
cold  or  distant  in  manner.  — Freez'ing-ly,  adv. 

Freezing  machine.  See /cejnor/iinc  under  Ice. —Freei- 
Ing  mlxtore,  a  mixture  (of  salt  and  snow  or  of  chemical 
salts)  for  producing  intense  cold.  —  Freezing  point,  that 
degree  of  a  tliprmometer  at  which  a  lluid  begins  to 
freeze  ;  — applied  particularly  to  water,  whose  J reezing 
point  is  at  ^2    I'ahr.,  and  at  0    Centigrade. 

Frel'es-le'ben-lte  (fri'59-l5'Mn-it),  n.  [Named  after 
the  German  chemist  Freieslehen.'\  A  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony, lead,  and  silver,  occurring  in  monoclinic^rystale. 

Freight  (frat),  ».    [F.  fret,  OHG.  frehl  merit,  reword. 
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Bee  Fracoht,  n.]  1.  That  with  which  anything  is 
fraught  or  laden  for  transportation ;  lading ;  cargo,  es- 
pecially of  a  ship,  or  of  a  car  on  a  railroad,  etc.  ;  ua,  a 
Jreighl  of  cotton ;  a  iuW  freight. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  The  sum  paid  by  a  paity  hiring  a  ship  or 
part  of  a  ship  for  the  use  of  what  is  thus  hired.  (6) 
The  price  paid  a  common  carrier  for  the  carriage  of 
goods.  Whaiton. 

3.  Freight  transportation,  or  freight  line. 

Freight  (frat),  a.  Employed  in  the  transportation  of 
freight ;  having  to  do  with  freight ;  as,  a  Jreiglit  car. 

Freight  agent,  a  person  employed  by  a  transportation 
compiuiy  to  receive,  forward,  or  deliver  goods.  —  Freight 
car.  See  under  Car.  —  Freight  train,  a  railroad  tram 
made  up  of  freight  cars ;  —  called  in  Kughind  goods  train. 

Freight,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Freighted  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb. 
n.  Freiohtino.]  [Cf.  F.  freter.'\  To  load  with  goods, 
as  a  ship,  or  vehicle  of  any  kind,  for  transporting  tliem 
from  one  place  to  another ;  to  f uruish  with  freight ;  as, 
to  freiglU  a  ship  ;  to  freight  a  car. 

Frelghfage  (-ij ;  48),  n.  1.  Charge  for  transporta- 
tion ;  expense  of  carriage. 

2.  Tlio  tr.insportation  of  freight. 

3.  Freiglit ;  cargo  ;  lading.  Milton. 
Frelght'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who  loads  a  sliip,  or  one 

who  charters  and  loads  a  sliip. 

2.  One  employed  in  receiving  and  forwarding  freight. 

3.  One  for  whom  freight  is  transported. 

4.  A  vessel  used  mainly  to  carry  freight. 
Frelghtless,  a.     Destitute  of  freight. 

Frel'te  i,fi"5l't^).  "■    Frailty.    [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Fremd  (frgmd),       \a.       [OE.,  from  AS.   fremede, 

Frem'ed  (frSm'Sd),  |     fremde;  akin  to  G.  fremd.'] 

Strange  ;  foreign.     (Old  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Chaucer. 

Fren  (frSn),  n.     [OE.  frenne,  eontr.  fr.  forrene  for- 

eigii.    S?e  Foreign,  n.]    A  stranger.     \_Obs.]     Spenser. 

French  (frSuch),  a.     [AS.  frencisc,   LL.  franciscus, 

from  L.  Francus  a  Frank  :  cf .  OF.  franceis,  franchois, 

franfois,  F.  franfais.     See  Frank,  a.,  and  cf.  Frank- 

ISH.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  France  or  its  inhabitants. 

French  bean  (Bol.),  the  common  kidney  bean  (Phaseolus 
viili/ni  !■■'>■  —  French  berry  {Bol.K  the  berry  of  a  species  of 
buckthorn  {Rhumnus  ciilli(ir/icus\  which  affords  a  saf- 
fron, green,  or  pumie  pigment.  —  French  casement.  {Arcfi.) 
See  French  wincfoic,  under  Window.  —  French  chalk 
{ifin.K  a  variety  of  granul.ir  t.ile;  — used  for  dra«iug 
lines  on  cloth,  etc.  See  under  Chalk. —  French  cowslip 
(,Bol.).  the  Primula  Auricula.  See  Bear's-ear.  —  French 
fkke  iXaul.),  a  mode  of  coiling  a  rope  by  running  it  back- 
ward and  forward  in  parsiUeT  bends,  so  that  it  may  run 
freely.  —  French  honeysuckle  (Bo/.),  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Bedt/sarum  <//.  coronarium) ;  —  called  also  garland  hon- 
eysuckle. —  French  horn,  a  metallic  wind  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  tube 
twisted  into  circular  folds 
and  gradually  expanding 
from  the  moutlipiece  to 
the  end  at  which  the  soimd 
issues; —called  in  France 
cor  de  chasse.  —French 
leave,  an  informal,  hasty, 
or  secret  departure  ;  esp., 

the  leaving  a  place  with-  vr^^^}^  iTn,.r, 

out  paying  one^s  debts.  -  ^'^""^  ^"°- 

French  pie  [French  (here  used  in  sense  of  "foreign")  -I- 
pie  a  magpie  (in  allusion  to  its  black  and  white  color)] 
(Zo'jl.),  the  European  great  spotted  woodpecker  iDryo- 
bates  major); —  cMei  also  tcood  pie.  — Trench  polish,  (o) 
A  preparation  for  the  surface  of  woodwork,  consisting  of 
gnms  dissolved  in  alcohol,  either  shellac  alone,  or  shellac 
with  other  gums  added.  {b<  The  glossy  surface  produced 
by  the  application  of  the  above.  —French  purple,  a  dve- 
Btutf  obtained  from  lichens  and  used  for  colormg  woolen 
and  silken  fabrics,  without  the  aid  of  mordants.  Ure.  — 
French  red,  rou^e. — French  rice,  amelcom.  —  French  roof 
(Arch.),  a  modihed  form  of  mansard  roof  having  a  nearly 
flat  deck  for  the  upper  slope.  — French  tub,  a  dyer's  mix- 
ture of  protochloride  of  tin  and  logwood ;  —  cailed  also 
jium  tub.  Ure.  —  French  window.  See  under  Window. 
French,  n.  1.  The  language  spoken  in  France. 
2.  Collectively,  the  people  of  France. 
French'i-ty  (-T-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Feenchtfied 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Feekchifying.]  [French  +  -/(/.] 
To  make  French  ;  to  infect  or  imbue  with  the  manners 
or  tastes  of  the  French ;  to  Gallicize.  Burke. 

French'lsm  (-iz'm),  n.    A  French  mode  or  character- 
istic ;  an  idiom  peculiar  to  the  French  language.    Earle. 
French'man   (-man),    n. ;  pi.    Frenchmen   (-men). 
A  native  or  one  of  the  people  of  France. 

Fre-net'lC  (fre-net'Ik),  a.     [See  Frantic,   a.]     Dis- 
tracted ;  mad  ;  frantic  ;  phrenetic.  Milton. 
Fre-net'lc-al  (fre-net'I-kal),  a.    Frenetic;   frantic; 
frenzied.  —  Fre-net'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Fre'nnm  (fre'num),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Frenttms  (-numz),  L. 
Frena  (-na).  [L.,  a  bridle.]  1.  {Zo'ol.)  A  cheek  stripe 
of  color. 

2.  {Anni.)  Same  as  FR^aniM. 

Fren'zi-cal  (frSn'zI-kal),  a.   Frantic.   [Obs.]   Orrery. 
Fren'Zled  (-zTd),^.  p.  &  a.    Affected  with  frenzy; 
frantic  ;  maddened. — Fren'zled-ly,  adv. 

The  people  frenzied  by  centuries  of  oppression.  Buckle. 
Up  starting  with  a  frenzied  look.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Fren'zy  (-zi^),  m.,-  j>l.  Frenzies  (-zTz).  [OE.  fre- 
nesie,  franseij,  i'.frenesie,  Jj.  phrenesis,  fr.  Gr.  (^pei^jo-is 
for  i|>pe;'rTi9  disease  of  the  mind,  phrenitis,  fr.  <^p7Ji/mind. 
Cf .  Frantic,  Phrenitis.]  Any  violent  agitation  of  the 
mind  approaching  to  distraction ;  violent  and  temporary 
derangement  of  the  mental  faculties ;  madness  ;  rage. 

All  else  is  towering  frenzy  and  distraction.    Addison. 
The  poet's  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Insanity ;    lunacy;    madness;    derangement; 
alienation ;  aberration ;  delirium.    See  Insanity. 
Fren'zy,  a.     Mad ;  frantic.     [iJ.] 

They  thought  that  some  frenzy  distemper  had  got  into  his 
head.  Bunyan. 

Fren'sy,  v.  t.  To  affect  with  frenzy  ;  to  drive  to  mad- 
ness.   [JJ.]     "■  Fremying  siagaisTa."  Southey. 


Fre'qnence  (fre'kwfns),  n.  [See  Frequency.]  1.  A 
crowd  ;  a  throng  ;  a  concourse.     [Archaic]      Tennyson. 

2.  Frequency  ;  abundance.     [H.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Fre'quen-cy  (-kwcn-sy),  n.  ;  pi.  FuEQUENCiEa  (-sTz). 
[L.  frequcntia  numerous  attendance,  multitude :  cf.  F. 
frequence.  See  Frequent.]  1.  The  condition  of  re- 
turning frequently  ;  occurrence  often  repeated  ;  common 
occurrence;  as,  the  frequency  ol  cTnaes  ;  the  frequency 
of  miracles. 

The  reusons  that  moved  her  to  remove  were,  because  Rome 
wusu  place  of  riut  iind  luxury,  her  soul  being  ahnost  stifled  with 
the  fritjtiaicics  of  ladies'  visits.  Fuller. 

2.  A  crowd  ;  a  throng.    [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Fre'Qaent  (-kwcut),  <i.  ["L.  freqxtens,  -entis,  crowded, 
frequent,  akui  to  farcire  to  stuff  :  cf.  F.  frequent.  Cf. 
Farce,  n.]  1.  Often  to  be  met  with ;  happening  at 
short  intervals ;  often  repeated  or  occurring ;  as,  frequent 
visits,     "if/eyufn/ feudal  towers."  Byron. 

2.  Addicted  to  any  course  of  conduct ;  inclined  to  in- 
dulge in  any  practice  ;  habitual ;  persistent. 

He  hus  been  loud  and  frequent  in  declaring  himself  hearty 
for  the  government.  Swift. 

3.  Full ;  crowded  ;  thronged.     [Obs.] 

•T  is  Coisar's  will  to  have  a  frequent  senate.    B.  Jonson. 

4.  Often  or  commonly  reported.     [Obs.] 

'T  is  frequent  in  the  city  he  hath  subdued 
The  Catti  and  tlie  Daci.  Massinger. 

Pre-qnent'  (fre-kwSnt'),  '••  '.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fre- 
quented ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Frequenting.  ]  [L.  frequen- 
tare :  cf.  F.  frequenter.  See  Frequent,  a.]  1.  To  visit 
often  ;  to  resort  to  often  or  habitually. 

ne  frequented  the  court  of  Augustus.         Dryden. 

2.  To  make  full ;  to  fill.     [Obs.] 

With  their  sishs  the  air 
Frequetitinfft  sent  from  hearts  contrite.         Milton. 

Fre-QUenfa-ble  (-4-b'l),  a.    Accessible.  [U.]  Sidney. 

Fre-quent'age  (fre-kwjnt'uj  or  fre'kwent-ij ;  48),  n. 
The  practice  or  habit  of  frequenting.     [B.]         Southey. 

Fre'qnen-ta'Uon  (fre'kwiSn-ta'shan),  n.  [L.  fre- 
quentutio  a  crowding  together,  frequency  ;  cf.  F.  fre- 
quentation.]  The  act  or  habit  of  frequenting  or  visiting 
often ;  resort.  Chesterfield. 

Fr«-Quent'a-tlve  (fre-kwSnt'i-ttv),  a.  [L.  frequenta- 
tivus:  ct.  F.  frequentatif.]  (Gram.)  Serving  to  express 
the  frequent  repetition  of  an  action  ;  as,  a  frequentative 
verb.  —  n.     A  frecuientative  verb. 

Fre-quent'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  frequents  ;  one  who 
often  visits,  or  resorts  to  customarily. 

Fre'quent-ly  (fre'kwent-ij),  adv.  At  frequent  or 
short  intervals  ;  many  times  ;  often  ;  repeatedly  ;  com- 
monly. 

Fre'qnent-nesS,  n.    The  quality  of  being  frequent. 

II  Frfere  (frSr),  n.    [F.  Sec  Friar.]  A  fri.ir.    Chaucer. 

Fres'cade  (frSs'kad),  n.  [See  Fresco,  Fresh,  a.]  A 
cool  walk  ;  shady  place.     [B.  ]  Maunder. 

Fres'co  (frSs'kS),  n.  ;  pi.  Frescoes  or  Frescos  (-koz). 
[It.,  it.  fresco  fresh  ;  of  German  origin.     See  Fresh,  a.] 

1.  A  cool,  refreshing  state  of  the  air ;  duskiness  ;  cool- 
ness ;  shade.     [B.]  Prior. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  (a)  The  art  of  painting  on  freshly 
spread  plaster,  before  it  dries,  (b)  In  modem  parlance, 
incorrectly  applied  to  painting  on  plaster  in  any  manner. 
(c)  A  painting  on  plaster  in  either  of  senses  n  and  b. 

Fres'co,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Frescoed  (-kod) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Frescoing.]     To  paint  in  fresco,  as  walls. 

Fresh  (frSsh),  a.  [Compar.  Fresher  (-er) ;  superl. 
Freshest.]  [OE.  fresch,  AS.  fersc;  akin  to  D.  versch, 
G.  frisch,  OB.G.  frisc,  Sw.  frisk,  Dan.  frisk,  fersk,  Icel. 
friskr  frisky,  brisk,  ferskr  fresh ;  cf.  It.  fresco,  OF. 
fres,  freis,  fem.  freske,  fresc/te,  F.  frais,  fern,  fraiche, 
which  are  of  German  origin.  Cf.  Feaischeur,  Fresco, 
Frisk.]  1.  Possessed  of  original  life  and  vigor ;  new 
and  strong  ;  unimpaired  ;  sound. 

2.  New ;  original ;  additional.  "  Fear  of  fresh  mis- 
takes." Sir  W.  Scott. 

A  fresh  pleasure  in  every  fresh  posture  of  the  limbs.    Landor, 

3.  Lately  produced,  gathered,  or  prepared  for  mar- 
ket; not  stale;  not  dried  or  preserved;  not  wilted, 
faded,  or  tainted  ;  in  good  condition  ;  as,  fresh  vegeta- 
bles, flowers,  eggs,  meat,  fruit,  etc.  ;  recently  made  or 
obtained  ;  occurring  again ;  repeated  ;  as,  a  fresh  supply 
of  goods ;  fresh  tea,  raisins,  etc. ;  lately  come  or  made 
public ;  as,  fresh  news ;  recently  taken  from  a  well  or 
spring ;  as,  fresh  water. 

4.  Youthful;  florid;  as,  these /re«ft  nymphs.       Shak. 
6.  In  a  raw,  green,  or  untried  state ;   uncultivated ; 

uncultured ;  nnpracticed  ;  as,  a  fresh  hand  on  a  ship. 

6.  Renewed  in  vigor,  alacrity,  or  readiness  for  action  ; 
as,  fresh  for  a  combat ;  hence,  tending  to  renew  in  vigor ; 
rather  strong  ;  cool  or  brisk ;  as,  afresh  wind. 

7.  Not  salt ;  as,  fresh  water,  in  distinction  from  that 
which  is  from  the  sea,  or  brackish  ;  fresh  meat,  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  which  is  pickled  or  salted. 

Fresh  breeze  (Naut.\  a  breeze  between  a  moderate  and 
a  strong  breeze ;  one  blowing  about  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  —  Fresh  gale,  a  gale  blowing  about  forty-five  miles 
an  hour.  ^ Fresh  way  (Naut.),  increased  speed. 

Syn.  —  Sound ;  unimpaired ;  recent ;  unfaded ;  ruddy ; 
florid ;  sweet ;  good ;  inexperienced ;  unpracticed ;  un- 
used ;  lively  ;  vigorous ;  strong. 

Fresh,  n.  ;  pi.  Freshes  (-ez).  1.  A  stream  or  spring 
of  fresh  water. 

He  shall  drink  naught  but  brine  ;  for  I  '11  not  show  him 

Where  the  quick /resftes  are.  Shak. 

2.  A  flood  ;  a  freshet.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliu-ell. 

3.  The  mingling  of  fresh  water  with  salt  in  rivers  or 
bays,  as  by  means  of  a  flood  of  fresh  water  flowing  to- 
ward or  into  the  sea.  Beverly. 

Fresh, v.<.   To  refresh;  to  freshen.  [06a.]  Bom.  of  B. 

Fresh'en  (frgsh''n),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Freshened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Freshening  (-'n-Tng).]  1.  To  make 
fresh ;  to  separate,  as  water,  from  saline  ingredients  ;  to 
make  less  salt ;  as,  to  freshen  water,  fish,  or  flesh. 


2.  To  refresh  ;  to  revive.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

3.  (Naut.)  To  relieve,  as  a  rope,  by  change  of  place 
where  friction  wears  it ;  or  to  renew,  as  the  material 
used  to  prevent  chafing ;  as,  to  freshen  a  hawse,    'fatten. 

To  freshen  ballast  iNaut.),  to  shift  or  restore  it. —  To 
freshen  the  hawse,  to  pay  out  a  little  more  cable,  so  as  to 
bring  tlie  chafe  on  another  part.  —To  freshen  the  way,  to 
increase  the  speed  of  a  vessel.  Jlinn.  JVav.  Encyc. 

Fresh'en  (fr8sh''u),  v.  i.  1.  To  grow  fresh ;  to  lose 
Baltiiess. 

2.  To  grow  brisk  or  strong ;  as,  the  wind  freshens. 

Fresh'et  (-6t),  n.  [OE.  fresche  flood  -f  -el.  See 
Fresh,  a.]    1.  A  stream  of  fresh  water.    [Obs,]    Milton. 

2.  A  flood  or  overflowing  of  a  stream  caused  by  heavy 
rains  or  melted  snow  ;  a  sudden  inundation. 
Cracked  the  skv,  as  ice  in  rivers 
When  the  freshet  is  at  highest.  Lonsfellow. 

Fresh'ly,  adv.  In  a  fresh  manner ;  vigorously ;  newly ; 
recently ;  brightly ;  briskly ;  coolly ;  as,  freshly  gathered ; 
freshly  painted  ;  the  wind  hloviB  freshly. 

Looks  he  aa  freshly  as  he  did?  Shak. 

Fresh'man  (frSsh'man),  n.  ;pl.  Freshmen  (-men).    A 

novice  ;  one  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  ;   especially, 

a  student  during  his  first  year  in  a  college  or  university. 

He  drank  his  glass  and  cracked  his  joke, 

And  jrenhmtTi  wondered  us  he  spoke.         Goldsmith. 

Freshman  doss,  the  lowest  of  the  four  classes  in  an 
American  college.    [U.  H.] 

Fresh'man-ship,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  freshman. 

Fresh'ment  (-ment),  n.    Refreshment.     [Obs.] 

Fresh'nesB,  n.    The  state  of  being  fresh. 

The  Scots  had  the  advantage  both  for  number  and  freshness 

of  men.  Hayward. 

And  breathe  the/resAness  of  the  open  air.      Dryden. 

Her  cheeks  thiiir  freshness  lose  and  wonted  grace.    Granville, 

Fresh'-neW  (-nvi'),  "•   Unpracticed.     [Obs.]    Shak. 

Fresh'-wa'ter  (-wa'ter),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
living  in,  water  not  salt  ;  as,  fresh-water  geological 
deposits ;  a  fresh-water  fish  ;  fresh-water  mussels. 

2.  Accustomed  to  sail  on  f  resli  water  only ;  unskilled 
as  a  seaman  ;  as,  a,  fresh^water  sailor. 

3.  Unskilled;  raw.  [CoUoq.]  "  Fresh-water  sol- 
diers." Knolles. 

Fres'nel'  lamp'  (frS'ngl'  iSmp'),  Fres'nel'  lan'tem 

(ISn'tern).  [From  Fresnel  the  inventor,  a  French  physi- 
cist.] A  lantern  having  a  lamp  surrounded  by  a  hollow 
cylindrical  Fresnel  lens. 

Fres'nel'  lens'  (ISnz').  [See  Fresnel  lamp.]  (Op- 
tics) See  under  Lens. 

F'ret  (f  rSt),  n.     [Obs.]    See  1st  Frith. 

Fret  (fr?t).  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Fretted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Fretting]  [OE.  frelen  to  eat,  consume  ;  AS.  frelan, 
for  foretan  ;  pref.  for-  -\-  etan  to  eat ;  akin  to  D.  vreten, 
OHG.  frezzon,G.  fressen,  Sw.  fr'dla,  Goth,  fra-itan.  See 
Fob-,  and  Eat,  v.  /.]     1.  To  devour.     [06*.] 

The  sow  frete  the  child  right  in  the  cradle.    Chaucer. 

2.  To  rub ;  to  wear  away  by  friction ;  to  chafe ;  to 
gall;  hence,  to  eat  away ;  to  gnaw  ;  as,  to /»e<  cloth;  to 
fret  a  piece  of  gold  or  other  metal ;  a  worm  frets  the 
planks  of  a  ship. 

With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I  fret.       Tennyson. 

3.  To  impair ;  to  wear  away  ;  to  diminish. 

By  starts 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope  and  fear.       Shak. 

4.  To  make  rough,  agitate,  or  disturb;  to  cause  to 
ripple ;  as,  to  fret  the  surface  of  water. 

5.  To  tease  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  vex. 

Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  doers.    Ps.  xxxvii.  1. 
Fret,  V.  i.    1.  To  be  worn  away ;  to  chafe  ;  to  fray ; 
as,  a  wristband /re/«  on  the  edges. 

2.  To  eat  in  ;  to  make  way  by  corrosion. 

Many  wheals  arose,  and  fretted  one  into  another  with  great 
excoriation.  Wisetnaru 

3.  To  be  agitated ;  to  be  in  violent  commotion ;  to 
rankle ;  as,  rancor  frets  in  the  malignant  breast. 

4.  To  be  vexed ;  to  be  chafed  or  irritated  ;  to  be  an- 
gry ;  to  utter  peevish  expressions. 

He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground.  Dryden. 

Fret,  n.     1.  Tlie  agitation  of  the  surface  of  a  fluid  by 

fermentation  or  other  cause  ;  a  rippling  on  the  surface 

of  water.  Addison. 

2.  Agitation  of  mind  marked  by  complaint  and  impa- 
tience ;  disturbance  of  temper ;  irritation ;  as,  he  keeps 
his  mind  in  a  continual /re<. 

Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret.         Pope. 

3.  Herpes;  tetter.  Dunglison. 

4.  pi.  (Mining)  The  worn  sides  of  river  banks,  where 
ores,  or  stones  containing  them,  accumulate  by  being 
washed  down  from  the  hills,  and  thus  indicate  to  the 
miners  the  locality  of  the  veins. 

Fret,  V.  t.  [OE.  fretten  to  adorn,  AS.  frxlwan,frset- 
wian  ;  akin  to  OS.  fratahon,  cf.  Goth,  us-fratwjan  to 
make  wise,  also  AS.  frselwe 

ornaments,  OS.  fratahl  adorn-  '^^^<^€^^<i$::&<<s^di:f. 
ment.]  To  ornament  with  <s$?;N^^?:>is3%iia 
raised  work ;  to  variegate  ;  to  ^i^^^^^;<>:&^ 
diversify.  $;^:i>:;5%$>$^^^"^ 

Whose  skirt 
ted  all  about, 


t  with  gold  was/reN  J^<r^::^<«^j:^; 
Spenser.  e<^^:^-^l^^<; 


>S^.'^^ 


Japanese  Fret. 


jv.< 


Yon  gray  lines. 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messen-  • 
gers  of  day.  Shak. 

Fret,  n.  1.  Ornamental 
work  in  relief,  as  carving  or 
embossing.    See  Fretwork. 

2.  (Arch.)    An    ornament  I 
consisting  of  small  fillets  or  ' 
slats  intersecting  each  other  ' 
or  bent  at  right  angles,  as  in 
classical  designs,  or  at  oblique  angles,  as  often  in  Oriental 
art. 

His  lady's  cabinet  is  adorned  on  the  fret,  ceiling,  and  chim- 
ney-piece with  .  .  .  carving.  Evelyn. 
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Greek  Fret. 


M 


use,    unite-  rude,   full,    up,    fim ;    pity ;    food,   ftfbt ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    then,    thin ;    t)ON  ;    zh  =  z  In  azure. 
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FRIEZE 


"B.  The  reticulated  headdress  or  net,  made  of  gold  or 
silver  wire,  in  which  ladies  in  the  Middle  Ages  confined 
their  hair. 

A  fnt  of  gold  she  had  next  her  hair.         Chaucer. 

Fret  saw,  a  saw  with  a  long,  narrow  blade,  used  in  cut- 
ting frets,  scrolls,  etc. ;  a  scroll  saw  ;  a  keyhole  saw  ;  a 
compass  saw. 

Fret  (frgt),  n.  [F.  frette  a  saltire,  also  a  hoop,  ferrule, 
■prob.  a  dim.  of  L.  ferrum  iron.  For  sense  2,  cf.  also  E. 
fret  to  rub.]  1.  (Her.)  A  saltire  interlaced  with  a  mascle. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  short  piece  of  wire,  or  other  material, 
•fixed  across  the  finger  board  of  a  guitar  or  a  similar  iu- 
<3trument,  to  indicate  where  the  finger  is  to  be  placed. 

Fret,  V.  t.  To  furnish  with  frets,  as  an  instrument  of 
:music. 

Fret'ful  (-ful),  a-  [See  2d  Feet.]  Disposed  to  fret ; 
:ill-humored  ;  peevish ;  angry  ;  in  a  state  of  vexation ;  as, 
■a.  fretful  temper.— Fret'ful-ly,  arff.  —  Fret'ful-ness,  n. 

Syn. —Peevish  ;  ill-himiored ;  ill-natured;  irritable; 
■waspish  ;  captious ;  petulant ;  splenetic ;  spleeny  ;  pas- 
sionate ;  angry.  —  Fretful,  Peevish,  Cross.  These  words 
1L&  indicate  an  unamiable  working  and  expression  of  tem- 
per. Peevish  marks  more  especially  the  inward  spirit : 
a  peevish  man  is  always  ready  to  find  fault.  Fretjul 
points  rather  to  the  outward  act,  and  marks  a  complain- 
ing impatience :  sickly  children  are  apt  to  be  fretful. 
Crossness  is  peevishness  mingled  with  vexation  or  anger. 

Frett  (fret),  n.  [See  2d  Fret.]  {Mining)  The  wora 
side  of  the  bank  of  a  river.     See  4th  Fret,  n.,  4. 

Frett,  n.  [See  Frit.]  A  vitreous  compound,  used  by 
potters  in  glazing,  consisting  of  lime,  silica,  borax,  lead, 
and  soda. 

Fret'ted  (fret'ted),  p.  p.  &  a.      [From  2d  Feet.] 

1.  Rubbed  or  worn  away ;  chafed. 

2.  Agitated  ;  vexed ;  worried. 

Fret'ted,  p.  p-  &  a.  [See  5th  Fret.]  1.  Ornamented 
with  fretwork  ;  furnished  with  frets ;  variegated ;  made 
rough  on  the  surface. 

2.  {Her.)  Interlaced  one  with  another;  — said  of 
charges  and  ordinaries.  ^ 

Fret'ten  (-t'n),  a.  [The  old  p.  p.  of 
fret  to  rub.]  Rubbed ;  marked  ;  as, 
pock-/re«en,  marked  with  the  small- 
pox.    \_Obs.^,  Wright. 

Fret'ter  (-ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  frets. 

Fret'ty,  a.  [See  5th  Feet.]  Adorned 
with  fretwork.     \_Obs.~\  A  Clievron  fret- 

II  Fre'tum  (fri'tum),  n.  ;  pi.  Feeta  t«<i  with  a  Bar- 
yta).    [L.]    A  strait,  or  arm  of  the  sea.     rulet  (iier.). 

Fret'WOrk' (frgt'vpfirk'),  «•  [Cth /?■(?< +  «'ori.]  Work 
adorned  with  frets ;  ornamental  openwork  or  work  in 
relief,  esp.  when  elaborate  and  minute  in  its  parts. 
Hence,  any  minute  play  of  light  and  shade,  dark  and 
light,  or  the  like. 

Banqueting  on  the  turf  in  the  fretwcyrk  of  shade  and  sun- 
shine. Macatilatj. 

Frey'a  (fri'a),  n.  [Icel.  Freyja."]  {Scand.  Myth.)  The 
daughter  of  Njord,  and  goddess  of  love  and  beauty ;  the 
Scandinavian  Venus  ;  —  in  Teutonic  myths,  confounded 
with  Frigga,  but  in  Scandinavian,  distinct.  [Written  also 
Frea,  Freyia,  and  Freyja.'] 

Fri'a-bil'i-ty  (fri'a-bil'I-t^^),  n.  [Cf.  F.  friabilite.'] 
The  quality  of  being  friable  ;  friableness.  Locke. 

Fri'a-ble  (fii'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  friabilis,  fr.  friare  to  rub, 
break,  or  crumble  into  small  pieces,  cf.  fricare  to  rub, 
'K.fray:  cf.  F.  friable.']  EasUy  crumbled,  pulverized, 
or  reduced  to  powder.  ^'■Friable  ground."  Evelyn. 
"  Soft  smA  friable  texture."  Foley.  —  Fri'a-l)le-ness, n. 

Fri'ar  (-er),  n.  [OE.  frere,  F.'frere  brother,  friar,  fr. 
L.  frater  brother.  See  Brother.]  1.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  A 
brother  or  member  of  any  religious  order,  but  especially 
of  one  of  the  four  mendicant  orders,  viz.  :  (a)  Minors, 
Gray  Friars,  or  Franciscans,  {b)  Augustines.  (c)  Do- 
minicans or  Black  Friars,  {d)  White  Friars  or  Carmel- 
ites.    See  these  names  in  the  Vocabulary. 

2.  {Print.)  A  white  or  pale  patch  on  a  printed  page. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  An  American  fish  ;  the  silversides. 

Friar  bird  (Zool.),  an  A.iistTa.lia.n'biTd  {Tropidorhynchus 
comiculatus),  having  the  head  desti- 
tute of  feathers  ;  —  called  also  col- 
dong,  leatherhead,  pimlico,  poor  sol- 
dier, and  four-o^clock.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  several  other  species 
of  the  same  genus.  —  Friar's  balsam 
(Med. ),  a  stimulating  application  for 
wounds  and  ulcers,  being  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  benzoin,  styrax,  tolu 
balsam,  and  aloes ;  compound  tinc- 
ture of  benzoin.  Brande  &  C.  — 
Friar's  cap  {Bot.),  the  monkshood.  — 
Friar's  cowlf^o/.),  an  arumlike  plant 
{Arisarum  vulgnre]  with  a  spatlie  or 
involucral  leaf  resembling  a  cowl.  — 
Friar's  lantern,  the  ignis  fatuus  or 
Will-o'-the-wisp.  Milton.— Tri&r  skate 
(Zo'dl. ),  the  European  white  or  sharp- 
nosed  skate  {Raia  o/6a) ;— called  also 
Burtoti  skate,  border  ray,  scad,  and  doctor. 

Fri'ar-ly,  a.    Like  a  friar  ;  inexperienced.         Bacon. 

Frl'ar-y  (-y),  a.  [From  Friar,  n.]  Like  a  friar  ;  per- 
taining to  friars  or  to  a  convent.     [06s.]  Camden. 

Fri'ar-y,  n.  [OF.  frerie,  frairie,  fr.  /rere.  See 
Fkiae.]     1.  A  monastery ;  a  convent  of  friars.  Dugdale. 

2.  The  institution  or  practices  of  friars.  Fuller. 

Fri-a'tion  (frt-a'shfin),  n.  [See  Feiable.]  The  act 
of  breaking  up  or  pulverizing. 

FriblDle  (friib'b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  frivole,  L.  frivolus,  or 
E. frippery.']    Frivolous;  trifling;  silly. 

Frib'ble,  n.    A  frivolous,  contemptible  fellow  ;  a  fop. 
A  pert  fribble  of  a  peer.  Thackeraii- 

Frib'ble,  ■;;.  i.  1.  To  act  in  a  trifling  or  foolish 
manner  ;  to  act  frivolously. 

The  fools  that  nrn/ribbling  round  about  you.    Thackeray. 

2.  To  totter.     {Obs.]  Taller. 

Prib'bler  (-bier),  n.     A  trifler ;  a  fribble. 


Friar  Bird. 


Fribldlng  (f rlVbling),  a.  Frivolous ;  trifling  ;  fool- 
ishly captious. 

Fri'borg    I  (fri'berg),  n.     IAS.  friSborh,  lit.,  peace 

Fri'borgh  )  pledge ;  friS  peace  +  borh,  borg,  pledge, 
akin  to  E.  borrow.  The  first  part  of  the  word  was  con- 
fused with/ree,  the  last  part,  with  borough.]  (Old  Eng. 
Law)  The  pledge  and  tithing,  afterwards  called  by  the 
'Sozraa.ns  frankpledge.  See  Frankpledoe.  [Written  also 
friburgh  &nA  fribourg.]  Burrill. 

Fric'ace  (frlk'as ;  48),  n.  [See  Fricassee.]  1.  Meat 
sliced  and  dressed  with  strong  sauce.     [fDbs.]         King. 

2.  An  unguent ;  also,  the  act  of  rubbing  with  the 
imguent.     lObs.]  B.  Jonson. 

II  Fri'can'deau^(fre'kaN'do';  E.  frTk'an-do'),  ||  Fric'- 
an-do' (frik'an-do'),  ?i.  [F.  fricandeau  ;  cf.  Sp.  frican- 
do.]  A  ragout  or  fricassee  of  veal ;  a  fancy  dish  of  veal 
or  of  boned  turkey,  served  as  aa  entree ;  —  called  also 
fricandel.  A.  J.  Cooley. 

Fric'as-See'  (frik'as-se'),  re.  [F.  fricassee,  fr.  fricas- 
ser  to  fry,  fricassee  ;  cf.  LL.  fricare,  perh.  for  frictare, 
f r.  L.  f rictus,  p.  p.  of  frigere  to  roast,  fry,  confused  with 
fricare,  frictum,  to  rub.  Cf.  Fey,  Feiction.]  A  dish 
made  of  fowls,  veal,  or  other  meat  of  small  animals  cut 
into  pieces,  and  stewed  in  a  gravy. 

Fric'as-see',  v.  t.  [mp.  &  p.  p.  Fricasseed  (-sed'); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fricasseeing.]    To  dress  like  a  fricassee. 

Fri-ca'tion  (f rl-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  fricatio,  fr.  fricare, 
fricatum,  to  xuh.]     Friction.     \Obs.]  Bacon. 

Frio'a-tive  (frik'a-tiv),  a.  [See  Feication.]  (Phon.) 
Produced  by  the  friction  or  rustling  of  the  breath,  into- 
nated or  unintonated,  through  a  narrow  opening  be- 
tween two  of  the  mouth  organs ;  uttered  through  a  close 
approach,  but  not  with  a  complete  closure,  of  the  organs 
of  articulation,  and  hence  capable  of  being  continued  or 
prolonged ;  —  said  of  certain  consonantal  sounds,  as/,  v, 
s,  z,  etc.  —  n.  A  fricative  consonant  letter  or  sound. 
See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  197-206,  etc. 

Frlc'a-trice  (-tris),  re.  [Cf.  L.frictrix,  it.  fricare  to 
rub.]     A  lewd  woman ;  a  harlot.     lObs.]        B.  Jonson. 

Fricltle  (fi-Tk'k'l),  n.     A  bushel  basket.     [06s.] 

Fric'tion  (-shiin),  n.  [L.  frictio,  fr.  fricare,  frictum, 
to  rub :  cf .  F.  friction.  See  Fray  to  rub,  and  cf.  Den- 
tieeice.]  1.  The  act  of  rubbing  the  surface  of  one  body 
against  that  of  another ;  attrition ;  in  hygiene,  the  act  of 
rubbing  the  body  with  the  hand,  with  flannel,  or  with  a 
brush,  etc.,  to  excite  the  skin  to  healtliy  action. 

2.  (Meek.)  The  resistance  which  a  body  meets  with 
from  the  surface  on  which  it  moves.  It  may  be  resist- 
ance to  sliding  motion,  or  to  rolling  motion. 

3.  A  clashing  between  two  persons  or  parties  in  opin- 
ions or  work ;  a  disagreement  tending  to  prevent  or  re- 
tard progress. 

Angle  of  friction  (Meek.),  the  angle  which  a  plane  on 
which  a  body  is  lying  makes  with  a  horizontal  plane, 
when  the  body  is  just  ready  to  slide  domi  the  plane. 
Tliis  angle  varies  for  different  bodies,  and  for  planes  of 
different  materials.— Anti-friction  wheels  (J/acA.),  wheels 
turning  freely  on  small  pivots,  and  sustaining,  at  the  an- 
gle formed  by  their  circumferences,  the  pivot  or  journal 
of  a  revolving  shaft,  to  reUeve  it  of  friction ;  —  called 
also /ri'c/iore  tt'Aeds.  —  Friction  balls,  or  Friction  rollers, 
balls  or  rollers  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  pressure  or 
weight  of  bodies  in  motion,  and  relieve  friction,  as  in  the 
hub  of  a  bicycle  wheel.  —Friction  brake  (Mach.),  a  form 
of  dynamometer  for  measuring  the  power  a  motor  ex- 
erts. A  clamp  around  the  revolving  shaft  or  fly  wheel 
of  the  motor  resists  the  motion  by  its  friction,  the  work 
thus  absorbed  being  ascertained  by  observing  the  force 
required  to  keep  the  clamp  from  revolving  with  the 
shaft ;  a  Prouy  brake.  —  Friction  chocks,  brakes  attached 
to  the  common  standing  garrison  carriages  of  guns,  so  as 
to  raise  the  trucks  or  wheels  off  the  platform  when  the 
gun  begins  to  recoil,  and  prevent  its  running  back.  Far- 
row.  —  Friction  clutch.  Friction  coupling,  an  engaging  and 
disengaging  gear  for  revolving  shafts, 
pulleys,  etc.,  acting  by  friction ;  esp. ; 
(0)  A  device  in  which  a  piece  on  one 
shaft  or  pulley  is  so  forcibly  pressed 
against  a  piece  on  another  shaft  that 
the  two  will  revolve  together ;  as,  in 
the  illustration,  the  cone  a  on  one 
shaft,  when  thrust  forcibly  into  the 
corresponding  hollow  cone  6  on  the 
other  shaft,  compels  the  shafts  to  rotate  together,  by  the 
hold  the  friction  of  the  conical  surfaces  gives.  (6)  A 
toothed  clutch,  one  member  of  which,  instead  of  being 
made  fast  on  its  shaft,  is  held  by  friction  and  can  turn, 
by  slipping,  under  excessive  strain  or  in  starting.  —  Fric- 
tion drop  hammer,  one  in  which  the  hammer  is  raised  for 
striking  by  the  friction  of  revolving  rollers  wlrich  nip  the 
hammer  rod.  — Friction  gear.  See  Friclional  gearing,  un- 
der Frictional.—  Friction  machine,  an  electrical  machine, 
generating  electricity  by  friction.  —  Friction  meter,  an  in- 
strument for  measuring  friction,  as  in  testing  lubricants. 
—  Friction  powder.  Friction  composition,  a  composition  of 
chlorate  of  potassium,  antimony,  sulphide,  etc.,  which 
readily  ignites  by  friction.— Friction  primer.  Friction  tube, 
a  tube  used  f or^  firing  carmon  l>y  means  of  tlie  friction  of 
a  roughened  wire  in  the  friction  powder  or  composition 
with  which  the  tube  is  filled.  —  Friction  wheel  (Mach.), 
one  of  the  wheels  in  frictional  gearing.  See  under  Fric- 
tional. 

Frlo'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Relating  to 
friction  ;  moved  by  friction ;  pro- 
duced liy  friction ;  as,  frictional 
electricity.  Nichol. 

Frictional  gearing,  wheels  which 
transmit  motion  by  surface  friction 
instead  of  teeth.  The  faces  are  some- 
times made  more  or  less  V-shaped  to 
increase  or  decrease  friction,  as  re- 
quired. Frictional  Gearing. 

Fric'tion-less,  a.    Having  no  friction. 

Fri'day  (fri'da  ;  48),  n.  [AS.  frigedseg,  fr.  Frigu,  the 
goddess  of  marriage ;  frigu  love  -f-  d^g  day ;  cf .  Icel. 
Frigg  name  of  a  goddess,  the  wife  of  Odin  or  Wodan, 
OHG.  Frla,  D.  vrijdag  Friday,  G.  freitag,  OHG.  friatag, 
Icel.  frjadngr.  AS,  frigu  is  prob.  from  the  root  of  B. 
friend,  free.  See  Free,  and  Day.]  The  sixth  day  of 
the  week,  following  Thursday  and  preceding  Saturday. 


Friction  Clutch. 


Fridge  (frij),  V.  t.  [AS.  frician  to  dance,  from  free 
bold.    Cf.  Freak,  n.]    To  rub ;  to  fray.    [06s.]     Sterne. 

Frld'stol'  (frid'stol'),  Frith'stool'  (frith'stooF),  n. 
[AS.  friSstol.  See  Feed,  and  Stool.]  A  seat  in  churches 
near  the  altar,  to  which  offenders  formerly  fled  foi 
sanctuary.  [Written  variously /ricis^ooZ,  freedstool,  etc.! 
[06s.] 

Fried  (fnd),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Fey. 

Friend  (frend),  re.  [OE.  frend,  freond,  AS.  freSnd, 
prop.  p.  pr.  of  freon,  freogan,  to  love ;  akin  to  D.  vriend 
friend,  OS.  friund  friend,  friohan  to  love,  OHG.  friunt 
friend,  G.'freund,  Icel.  frxndi  kinsman,  Sw.  fr'dnde, 
Goth,  frijonds  friend,  frijon  to  love.  V83.  See  Free, 
and  cf.  Fiend.]  1.  One  who  entertains  for  another  such 
sentiments  of  esteem,  respect,  and  affection  that  he  seeks 
his  society  and  weKare ;  a  wellwisher ;  an  intimate  asso- 
ciate ;  sometimes,  an  attendant. 

Want  gives  to  know  the  flatterer  from  thi  friend.    Dryden. 

A  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.    Frov.  xviii.  24. 

2.  One  not  inimical  or  hostile  ;  one  not  a  foe  or  enemy ; 
also,  one  of  the  same  nation,  party,  kin,  etc.,  whoso 
friendly  feelings  may  be  assumed.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  as  a  term  of  friendly  address. 

Friend,  how  earnest  thou  in  hither  ?    Matt.  xxii.  12. 

3.  One  who  looks  propitiously  on  a  cause,  an  institu- 
tion, a  project,  and  the  like  ;  a  favorer ;  a  promoter  ;  as, 
a  friend  to  commerce,  to  poetry,  to  an  institution. 

4.  One  of  a  religious  sect  characterized  by  disuse  of 
outward  rites  and  an  ordained  ministry,  by  simplicity  of 
dress  and  speech,  and  esp.  by  opposition  to  war  and  a 
desire  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men.  They  are  popularly 
called  Quakers. 

America  was  first  visited  by  Friends  in  1656.    T.  Chase, 

5.  A  paramour  of  either  sex.     [06s.]  iShak. 
A  friend  at  court  or  in  court,  one  disposed  to  act  as  a 

friend  in  a  place  of  special  opportunity  or  influence.  — 
To  be  friends  with,  to  have  friendly  relntions  with.  "  He  'i 
.  .  .  friends  with  C«sar. "  Shak.  —  To  make  friends  with,  to 
become  reconciled  to  or  on  friendly  terms  mth.  "  Having 
now  7nade  f7-iends  withthe  Athenians."  Jowett (Thucyd.), 

Friend,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Friended  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Friending.]  To  act  as  the  friend  of ;  to  favor ;  to 
countenance  ;  to  befriend.     [06s.] 

Fortune//-ie)y'/.s- tlic  bold.  Spenser. 

Friend'ed,  a.     1.  Having  friends.     [06s.] 

2.  Inclined  to  love ;  well-disposed.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Friending,  re.     Friendliness.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Friend'less,  a.  [AS.  freondlefis.]  Destitute  ol 
friends  ;  forsaken.  —  Frlendless-ness,  re. 

Friend'li-ly  (-IT-ly),  adv.  In  a  friendly  manner.  Pope. 

Friend'Il-ness,  re.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
friendly.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Friend'ly,  a.  [AS.  freondlice.]  1.  Having  the  tem- 
per and  disposition  of  a  friend ;  disposed  to  promote  the 
good  of  another  ;  kind ;  favorable. 

2.  Appropriate  to,  or  implying,  friendship ;  befitting 
friends ;  amicable. 

li^  friendly  relations  with  his  moderate  opponents.  Macaulay. 

3.  Not  hostile  ;  as,  a  friendly  power  or  state. 

4.  Promoting  the  good  of  any  person  ;  favorable ;  pro» 
pitious  ;  serviceable ;  as,  ^friendly  breeze  or  gale. 

On  the  Qrst  friendli/  bank  he  throws  him  down.    Addison. 
Syn.  —  Amicable  ;    kind  ;   conciliatory  ;    propitious ; 
favorable.    See  Amicable. 

Friendly,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  friends ;  amica- 
bly ;  like  friends.     [06s.]  Shak. 
In  whom  all  graces  that  can  perfect  beauty 
Are  friendly  met.                                              Beau,  tf  Ft 
Frlend'Shlp,  n.     [AS.  freondsdpe.    See  Feiekd,  and 
-SHIP.]     1.  The  state  of  being  friends  ;  friendly  relation, 
or  attachment,  to  a  xjerson,  or  between  persons ;  affection 
arising  from  mutual  esteem  and  good  will ;  friendliness ; 
amity ;  good  will. 

There  is  little  fHendship  in  the  world.  Bacon. 

There  can  be  no  friendship  without  confidence,  and  no  confi- 
dence without  integrity.  Rambler. 
Preferred  hy  friendship,  and  not  chosen  by  sufficiency.  Spenser. 

2.  Kindly  aid  ;  help  ;  assistance.     [06s.] 

Some  fynendship  will  it  [a  hovel]  lend  you  'gainst  the  tem- 
pest. Shak. 

3.  Aptness  to  unite  ;  conformity  ;  affinity ;  harmony ; 
correspondence.     [Obs.] 

Those  colors  .  .  .  have  a  fi^idship  with  each  other.   Dryden, 

Fri'er  (fri'er),  n.     One  who  fries. 

Friese  (frez),  re.    Same  as  Feiesic,  n. 

Frles'ic  (fres'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Friesland,  a 
province  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Netherlaiids. 

Fries'ic,  re.  The  language  of  the  Frisians,  a  Teutonic 
people  formerly  occupying  a  large  part  of  the  coast  of 
Holland  and  Northwestern  Germany.  The  modem  dia- 
lects of  Friesic  are  spoken  chiefly  in  the  province  of 
Friesland,  and  on  some  of  the  islands  near  the  coast  of 
Germany  and  Denmark. 

Fries'iSh,  a.    Friesic.     [J?.] 

Frieze  (frez),  re.  [Perh.  the  same  word  as  frieze  a 
kind  of  cloth.  Cf.  Feiz.]  (Arch.)  (a)  That  part  of  the 
entablature  of  an  order  which  is  between  the  architrave 
and  cornice.  It  is  a  flat  member  or  face,  either  uniform 
or  broken  by  triglyphs,  and  often  enriched  with  figures 
and  other  ornaments  of  sculpture.  (6)  Any  sculptured 
or  richly  ornamented  band  in  a  building,  or,  by  exten- 
sion, in  rich  pieces  of  furniture.  See  Illust.  of  Column. 
Cornice  or  frieze  with  bossy  sculptures  graven.    Milton. 

Frieze  (frez  or  friz),  n.  [F.frise,  perh.  originally  a 
woolen  cloth  or  stuff  from  Friesland  (F.  Frise) ;  cf .  LL. 
frisii  panni  and  frissatus  pannus,  a  shaggy  woolen  cloth, 
F.  friser  to  friz,  curl.  Cf.  Friz.]  A  kind  of  coarse 
woolen  cloth  or  stuff,  with  a  shaggy  or  tufted  (friezed) 
nap  on  one  side.    "  Robes  of /rieze."  Goldsmith, 

Frieze,  v.  t.  To  make  a  nap  on  (cloth) ;  to  friz.  See 
Friz,  v.  t.,  2. 

Frlezlne  machine,  a  machine  for  f riezing  cloth ;  a  friz- 
zing machine. 
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Fllezed  (frezd  or  frlzd),  a.  Gathered,  or  having  the 
oap  gathered,  into  little  tufts,  knots,  or  protuberances. 
Cf.  Fkieze,  v.  t.,  and  Fkiz,  v.  t.,  2. 

Friez'er  (frez'er  or  friz'er),  m.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  friezes  or  friezes. 

Frig'ate  (frig'St;  48),  n.  [F.  /regale.  It.  fregata, 
prob.  contracted  fr.  L.  Jabricata  something  constructed 
or  built.  See  Fabri- 
cate.] 1.  Originally, 
a  vessel  of  the  Medi- 
terranean propelled 
by  sails  and  by  oars. 
The  French,  about 
1650,  transferred 
the  name  to  larger 
vessels,  and  by 
1750  it  had  been 
appropriated  for  a 
class  of  war  ves- 
sels intermediate 
between  corvettes 
and  ships  of  the 
line.  Frigates, 
from  about  1750 
to  1850,  had  one 
full  battery  deck  and,  often,  a  spar  deck  with  a  lighter 
battery.  They  carried  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  guns. 
After  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation  steam  frig- 
ates of  largely  increased  size  and  power  were  built,  and 
formed  the  main  part  of  the  navies  of  the  world  till 
about  1870,  when  the  introduction  of  ironclads  super- 
seded them.     [Formerly  spelled /ngroi  tmifriggot.'} 

2.  Any  small  vessel  on  the  water.     \_Obs.']       Spenser. 

Frigate  bird  (Zo'dl.),  a  web-footed  rapacious  bird,  of  the 
genus  Fregata  ;  —  called  also  man- 
of-ivar   bird,   and   frigate    pelican. 
Two  species  are  known ;  that  of  the 
Southern  United   States   and  West 
Indies  is  F.  aqiiila.     They 
are  remarkable  for  their 
long  \vings  and  powerful 
flight.  Their  food  consists 
of  fish  which 
they    obtain 
by    robbing 
guUs,  terns, 
and      other    lS),i^^H^BiM^^aBS^>     IS 

Frigate  Bird. 

birds,  of  their  prey.  They 
are  related  to  the  pelicans.  — 
Frigate  mackerel  (ZooL),  an 
oceanic  fish  (Auiis  Rochei)  of 
little  or  no  value  as  food,  often  very  abundant  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States.  —  Frigate  pelican.  (Zo'dl.) 
Same  as  Frigate  bird. 

Frlg'ate-ballV  (-bllf),  a.  (Naut.)  Built  like  a  frigate 
with  a  raised  quarter-deck  and  forecastle. 

Frlg'a-toon'  (frtg'a-toou'),  n.  [It.  fregatone  :  cf.  F. 
fregaion.  See  Frigate.]  (Naut.)  A  Venetian  vessel, 
with  a  square  stem,  having  only  a  mainmast,  jigger  mast, 
and  bowsprit ;  also,  a  sloop  of  war  ship-rigged. 

Frlg^e-f  action  (f  rlj'e-f  Sk'shiln),  n.  [L.  frigere  to  be 
cold +/acer6  to  make.]    The  act  of  making  cold.  [06.S.] 

Frlg'e-fac'tive  (-tlv),  a.    Cooling.  [06i-.]         Boyle. 

Frig'er-ate  (frij'er-at),  v.  t.  [L.  frigerare,  fr.  frigus 
cold.]    To  make  cool.     lObs.1  Blount. 

Frigg  (frig),  1  n.    [Icel.  Frigg.     See    Friday.] 

Frlg'ga  (frig'ga), )  (Scand.  Myth.)  The  wife  of  Odin 
and  mother  of  the  gods  ;  the  supreme  goddess ;  the  Juno 
of  the  Valhalla.    Cf .  Freta. 

Fright  (frit),  n.  [OE.  frigt,  freyht,  AS.  fyrhto,  fyrhtu  ; 
akin  to  OS.  forhta,  OHG.  forhia,  forahta,  G.  furcht,  Dan. 
frygt,  Sw.  fruktan,  Goth,  faurhtei  fear,  faurhts  timid.] 

1.  A  state  of  terror  excited  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  danger  ;  sudden  and  violent  fear,  usually  of  short  du- 
ration ;  a  sudden  alarm. 

2.  Anything  strange,  ugly,  or  shocking,  producing  a 
feeling  of  alarm  or  aversion.  \_Colloq.~\ 

Syn.  —  Alarm ;  terror ;  consternation.    See  Alarm. 

Flight  (frit),  V.  t.  [imp.  Frighted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Frighting.]  [OE.  frigten  to  fear,  frighten,  AS.  fyrhtan 
to  frighten,  forhiian  to  fear  ;  akin  to  OS.  forhtian,  OHG. 
furihten, ^orahtan,  G.  furchten,  Sw.  frukta,  Dan.  frygte, 
Goth,  faurhtjan.  See  Fright,  ».,  and  cf.  Frighten.] 
To  alarm  suddenly  ;  to  shock  by  causing  sudden  fear  ;  to 
terrify ;  to  scare. 

Nor  exile  or  danger  caTi  fright  a  brave  spirit.      Dryden. 

Syn.  — To  affright;  dismay;  daunt;  intimidate. 

Frlght'en  (frif'n),  v.  t.  [imp.  Frightened  (-'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Frightening  (-'n-Ing).]  [See  Fright, 
V.  <.]  To  disturb  with  fear ;  to  throw  into  a  state  of 
alarm  or  fright ;  to  affright ;  to  terrify. 

Jlore  frightened  than  hurt.         Old  Proverb. 

Frlght'ful  (frit'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  fright ;  affrighted ; 
frightened.    [06«.] 

See  how  the  frightful  herds  run  from  the  wood.     W.  Browne. 

2.  Full  of  that  which  causes  fright ;  exciting  alarm  ; 
impressing  terror  ;  shocking ;  as,  a  frightful  chasm,  or 
tempest ;  a,  frightful  appearance. 

^7!^  •  r  Terrible ;  dreadful ;  alarming  ;  fearful ;  terrific ; 
awful ;  hornd ;  horrible ;  shocking.  —  Frightful,  Dread- 
yuL,  Awful.  These  words  all  express  fear.  In  frightful, 
It  IS  a  sudden  emotion;  in  dreadful,  it  is  deeper  and  more 
prolonged;  m  awful,  the  fear  is  mingled  with  tlie  emo- 
tion ot  awe,  which  subdues  us  before  the  presence  of  some 
mvisible  power.  An  accident  may  be  frightful ;  the  ap- 
proach of  death  la  dreadful  to  most  men ;  the  convulsions 
ot  the  earthquake  are  awful. 

Frlght'ful-ly,  adv.  In  a  frightful  manner;  to  a 
inghttul  degree. 

Frlght'ful-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  frightful. 

Frlght'less,  a.    Free  from  fright ;  fearless.     [Obs.l 

Fright'lnent  (-ment),  n.    Fear  ;  terror.  [Obs.) 


Frigid  (frlj'ld),a.  [_'L.frigidus,iT.frigeretohe  cold  ; 
prob.  ukiu  to  Gr.  <l>pCiTcreiv  to  shudder,  or  perh.  to  piyot 
cold.  Cf.  Frill.]  1.  Cold;  wanting  heat  or  warmth ; 
of  low  temperature  ;  as,  a,  frigid  climate. 

2.  Wanting  warmth,  ifervor,  ardor,  fire,  vivacity,  etc. ; 
unfeeling;  forbidding  in  manner  ;  dull  and  uuanimated  ; 
stiff  and  formal ;  as,  a/ripirf  constitution ;  a  frigid  atyle; 
a,  frigid  look  or  manner  ;  frigid  obedience  or  service. 

3.  Wanting  natural  heat  or  vigor  sufficient  to  excite 
the  generative  power ;  impotent.  Johnson. 

Frigid  zone,  that  part  of  the  earth  which  lies  between 
either  polar  circle  and  its  pole.  It  extends  23°  28'  from 
the  pole.    See  the  Note  under  Arctic. 

II  Frig'i-da'rl-um  (frlj'I-da'rl-iim),  n.  ;  pi.  Frigida- 
RIA  (-a).  [Ij.,  neut.  off rigidarius  cooliug.1  Tlie  cooling 
room  of  the  Koman  thermae,  furnished  with  a  cold  bath. 

Frl-gid'i-ty   (frl-jld'i-ty),  n.     [L.  frigiditas:  cf.   F. 
frigidite.']     1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  frigid ; 
coldness  ;  want  of  warmth. 
Ice  is  water  congealed  by  the  frigidit;/  of  the  air.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Want  of  ardor,  animation,  vivacity,  etc. ;  coldness 
of  affection  or  of  manner ;  dullness ;  stiffness  and  for- 
mality ;  as,  frigidity  of  a  reception,  of  a  bow,  etc. 

3.  Want  of  heat  or  vigor  ;  as,  the  frigidity  of  old  age. 
Frig'id-ly  (frij'id-ly),  adv.    In  a  frigid  manner ;  cold- 
ly ;  dully ;  without  affection. 

Frlg'ld-ness,  ».  The  state  of  being  frigid ;  want  of 
heat,  vigor,  or  affection ;  coldness ;  dullness. 

Frlg'O-rii'lc  (frig'o-rlf'lk),  )  a.     [L.  frigorifieus  ;  fri- 

Frig'0-rif'ic-al  (-I-kal),  (  gus,  frigoris,  cold  -f 
facere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  frigorifique.~\  Causing  cold ; 
producing  or  generating  cold.  Quincy. 

Frill  (frll),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Frilled  (frild) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Frilling.]  [OF.  friller,  fr.  L.  frigidulus 
somewhat  cold,  dim.  of  frigidus  cold  ;  akin  to  F.  frileux 
chilly.]  1.  To  shake  or  shiver  as  with  cold;  as,  the 
hawk  frills.  Johnson. 

2.  {Photog.)  To  wrinkle  ;  —  said  of  the  gelatin  film. 

Frill,  V.  t.  To  provide  or  decorate  with  a  friU  or  frills ; 
to  turn  back  in  crimped  plaits;  as,  to  frill  a  cap. 

Frill,  ?i.  [See  Frill,  i;.  i.]  \.  {Zodl.)  (a)  A  rummg 
of  a  bird's  feathers  from  cold.  (6)  A  rufifie,  consisting  of 
a  fold  of  membrane,  of  hairs,  or  of  feathers,  around  the 
neck  of  an  animal.  See  Frilled  lizard  (below),  (c)  A 
similar  ruffle  around  the  legs  or  other  appendages  of  an- 
imals,    (d)  A  ruflBed  varex  or  fold  on  certain  shells. 

2.  A  border  or  edging  secured  at  one  edge  and  left 
free  at  the  other,  usually  fluted  or  crimped  like  a  very 
narrow  flounce. 

Frilled  (frIld),  a.     Furnished  with  a  friU  or  frills. 

Frilled  lizard  (Zo'dl.),  a  large  Australian  lizard  (Chlw- 
mydosaurus   Kingii),  about 
three  feet  long,  which  has  a 
large,  erectile  frill  on  each 
side  of  the  neck. 

Frim  (frlm),  a.  [Cf.  AS. 
freme  good,  bold,  and  B. 
frame.']  Flourishing;  thriv- 
ing ;  fresh ;  in  good  case ; 
vigorous.  [Obs.']  "  Frim 
pastures."  Drayton. 

II  Fri'maire'  (f re' mar'),  n.  ^,^^,8,5ii=^aM*' 

[F.,   fr.  frimas  hoarfrost.]       «#^^^^^^^P^   iV 
The   third   month  of  the 
French  republican  calendar. 
It  commenced  November  21, 
and  ended  December  20.     See  Vendemiaike. 

Fringe  (frinj),  n.  [OF.  fringe,  F.  frange,  prob.  fr.  L. 
fimbria  fiber,  thread,  fringe,  cf.  fibra  fiber,  E.  fiber,  fim- 
briate.'] 1.  An  ornamental  appendage  to  the  border 
of  a  piece  of  stuff,  originally  consisting  of  the  ends  of 
the  warp,  projecting  beyond  the  woven  fabric  ;  but  more 
commonly  made  stparate  and  sewed  on,  consisting  some- 
times of  projecting  ends,  twisted  or  plaited  together,  and 
sometimes  of  loose  threads  of  wool,  silk,  or  linen,  or  nar- 
row strips  of  leather,  or  the  like. 

2.  Something  resemblmg  in  any  respect  a  fringe ;  a 
line  of  objects  along  a  border  or  edge  ;  a  border ;  an  edg- 
ing ;  a  margin  ;  a  confine. 

The  confines  of  grace  and  the  fringes  of  repentance.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  {Opt.)  One  of  a  number  of  light  or  dark  bands,  pro- 
duced by  the  interference  of  light ;  a  diffraction  band ;  — 
called  also  interference  fringe. 

4.  (Boi.)  The  peristome  or  fringelike  appendage  of 
the  capsules  of  most  mosses.     See  Peristome. 

Fringe  tree  (Bot.),  a  small  tree  (Chionnnthus  Virginica), 
growing  in  the  Southern  United  States,  and  having  snow- 
white  flowers,  with  long  pendulous  petals. 

Fringe,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fringed  (frinjd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fringing.]  To  adorn  the  edge  of  with  a  fringe 
or  as  with  a  fringe. 

Precipices /Wn(7ef?  with  grass.  Bryant, 

Fringing  reef.    See  Coral  reefs,  under  Coral. 

Fringed  (frinjd),  a.     Furnished  with  a  fringe. 

Fringed  leaf  (Bot.),  a  leaf  edged  with  soft  parallel  hairs. 

Frlngeless,  a.     Having  no  fringe. 

Frin'gent  (frln'jent),  a.  Encircling  like  a  fringe  ; 
bordering.     [R."]     "  The  fringent  ah.'"  Emerson. 

II  Frin-gil'la  (frTn-jIl'la),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  fringilla  a 
chaffinch.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  birds,  with  a  sliort,  con- 
ical, pointed  bill.  It  formerly  included  all  the  sparrows 
and  finches,  but  is  now  restricted  to  certain  European 
finches,  like  the  chafflnch  and  brambling. 

Frin'gil-la'ceous  (-lil'slius),  a.     (Zo'dl.)  Fringilline. 

Frin-gil'line  (frln-jll'lin  or  frln'jTl-lin),  a.  (Zo'dl.) 
Pertaining  to  the  family  Fringillidse  ;  characteristic  of 
finches  ;  sparrowlike. 

Frin'gy  (frin'jy),  a.     Adorned  with  fringes.        Shak. 

Frlp'per  (f rlp'per),  n.  [F.  fripier,  f r.  f riper  to  rum- 
ple, fumble,  waste.]  One  wlio  deals  in  frippery  or  in 
old  clothes.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Frlp'per-er  (-er),  n.     A  fripper.     [0J«.]        Johnson. 


Frilled  Lizard. 


Frlp'per-y  (frlp'pgr-y),  n.  [F.  friperie,  fr.  f riper.  See 
Fripper.]     1.  Cast-off'  clothes.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Hence :  Secondhand  finery ;  cheap  and  tawdry  dec- 
oration ;  affected  elegance. 

Fond  of  gauze  and  French /rtppery.       Goldsmith. 
The  gauzy  frippery  of  a  French  translation.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  A  place  where  old  clothes  are  sold.  Shak. 

4.  The  trade  or  traffic  in  old  clothes. 
Frlp'per-y  (frip'per-y),  a.    Trifling;  contemptible. 

II  Frl'seur'  (fre'zer'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  /riser  to  curl,  friz; 
zle.     See  Frizzle.]     A  hairdresser. 

Fri'sian  (frlzh'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Fries- 
land,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands  ;  Friesic. 

Fri'sian,  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Friesland ;  also, 
the  language  spoken  in  Friesland.    See  Friemc,  n. 

Frisk  (frisk),  a.  [OF.  f risque  ;  cf .  OHG.  frisc  lively, 
brisk,  fresh,  Dan.  &  Bw.  frisk,  Icel.  friskr.  See  Fresh,  a.] 
Lively  ;  brisk ;  frolicsome  ;  frisky.     [Obs.]       Bp.  Mall, 

Frisk,  n.  A  frolic  ;  a  fit  of  wanton  gayety ;  a  gambol ; 
a  Uttle  playful  skip  or  leap.  Johnson. 

Frisk,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Frisked  (friskt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Frisking.]  To  leap,  skip,  dance,  or  gambol,  in 
frolic  and  gayety. 

The  frisking  satyrs  on  the  summits  danced.       Addison. 

Frlsk'al  (-al),  n.    A  leap  or  caper.  [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Frisk'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  frisks ;  one  who  leaps  or 
dances  in  gayety ;  a  wanton ;  an  inconstant  or  unsettled 
person.  Camden. 

Fris'ket  (fris'kgt),  n.  [F.  frisquette.  Perh.  so  named 
from  the  velocity  or  frequency  of  its  motion.  See  Frisk, 
a.]  (Print.)  The  light  frame  which  holds  the  sheet  of 
paper  to  the  tympan  in  printing. 

Frisk'Iul  (f risk'ful),  a.     Brisk ;  lively ;  frolicsome. 

Frlsk'i-ly  (-I-ly),  adv.    In  a  frisky  manner. 

Frisk'i-ness,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  frisky. 

Frisk'y,  a.    Inclined  to  frisk  ;  frolicsome ;  gay. 

He  is  too  frisky  for  an  old  man.  Jeffrey. 

Frls'let  (frizlgt),  n.  [Cf.  Feaise  a  kind  of  defense ; 
also  Friz.]     A  kind  of  small  ruffle.  SalUwell. 

Frist  (frist),  V.  t.  [O'E.  fristen,  firsien,  to  lend,  give 
respite,  postpone,  AS.  firstan  to  give  respite  to ;  akin 
to  first  time,  G.  frist,  Icel.  /rest  delay.]  To  sell  upo& 
credit,  as  goods.     [J?.]  Crabb. 

IIFrl'SUre'  (fre'zur'),  n.  [F.]  The  dressing  of  the 
hair  by  crisping  or  curling.  Smollett. 

Frit  (frit),  n.  [F.  fritte,  fr.  frit  fried,  p.  p.  of  frire 
to  fry.  See  Fry,  i;.  Z.]  1..  (Glass Making)  The  materiaX 
of  which  glass  is  made,  after  having  been  calcmed  or 
partly  fused  in  a  furnace,  but  before  vitrification.  It  is 
a  composition  of  silex  and  alkali,  occasionaUy  with  other 
ingredients.  Ure. 

2.  (Ceramics)  The  material  for  glaze  of  pottery. 

Frit  brick,  a  lump  of  calcmed  glass  materials,  brought 
to  a  pasty  condition  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  prelim- 
inary to  the  perfect  vitrification  in  the  melting  pot. 

Frit,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fritted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Fritting.]  To  prepare  by  heat  (the  materials  for  mak. 
ing  glass) ;  to  fuse  partially.  Ure. 

Fnt,v.t.    To  fritter; — with  away.  [R.]  Ld.  Lytton. 

Frith  (frith),  n.  [OE.  firth,  Icel.  ffdrSr ;  akin  to 
Sw.  ffdrd,  Dan.  fiord,  E.  ford.  V78.  See  Ford,  n., 
and  cf.  Firth,  Fiord,  Fret  a  frith.  Port  a  harbor.] 

1.  (Geog.)  A  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  ;  an  estuary  ;  the 
opening  of  a  river  into  the  sea ;  as,  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

2.  A  kind  of  weir  for  catching  fish.     [Eng.]      Carew. 
Frith,  n.     [OE./ri<A  peace,  protection,  land  inclosed 

for  hunting,  park,  forest,  AS.  friS  peace ;  akin  to 
frenocS  peace,  protection,  asylum,  G.  friede  peace,  Icel, 
friSr,  and  from  the  root  of  E.  free,  friend.  See  Free, 
a.,  and  cf.  Afeeay,  Defray.]  1.  A  forest;  a  woody 
place.     [Obs.]  Drayton. 

2.  A  small  field  taken  out  of  a  common,  by  inclosing 
it ;  an  inclosure.     [Obs.]  Sir  J.  Wy7me. 

Frith'y  (-y),  a.    Woody.     [Obs."]  Skelton. 

II  Frit'il-la'rl-a  (frlt'Il-la'rl-a),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  L./rt- 
tillus  dicebox :  cf.  F.  fritillaire.  So  named  from  the 
checkered  markings  of  the  petals.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
liliaceous  plants,  of  which  the  crown-imperial  (Fritilla- 
ria  imperialis)  is  one  species,  and  the  Guinea-hen  flower 
(F.  Meleagris)  another.    See  Crown-imperial. 

Frit'il-la-ry  (frlt'Il-la-ry),  M.  1.  (Bot.)  A  plant  with 
checkered  petals,  of  the  genus  Fritillaria :  the  Guinea- 
hen  flower.     See  Fritillaria. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  several  species  of  butterflies  belong- 
ing to  .^j'^?/''''^''  ''"'J  allied  genera  ;^ — so  called  because 
the  coloring  of  their  wings  resembles  that  of  the  common 
Fritillaria.    See  Aphrodite. 

Frit'i-nan-cy  (frlt'I-non-sy),  n.  [L.  fritinnire  to 
twitter.]  A  chirping  or  creaking,  as  of  a  cricket. 
[Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Frit'ter  (frlt'ter),  m.  [OE./n7o«r,/n7j()-e,  pancake, 
F.  friture  frying,  a  thing  fried,  from  frire  to  fry.  See 
Fey,  v.  t.]  1.  A  small  quantity  of  batter,  fried  in  boil- 
ing lard  or  in  a  fryiug  pan.  Fritters  are  of  various 
kinds,  named  from  the  substance  inclosed  in  the  batter ; 
as,  apple  fritters,  clam,  fritters,  oyster  fritters, 

2.  A  fragment ;  a  shred ;  a  small  piece. 

And  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters,         Nttdibras. 

Corn  fritter.    See  under  Corn. 

Frit'ter,  v.  i,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Frittered  (-terd)  ;  p, 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fritterinq.]  1.  To  cut,  as  meat,  into 
small  pieces,  for  frying. 

2.  To  break  into  small  pieces  or  fragments. 

Break  all  their  nerves,  and  fritter  all  their  sense.    Pope. 

To  fritter  away,  to  diminish ;  to  pare  off ;  to  reduce  to 

nothing  by  taking  away  a  little  at  a  time  ;  also,  to  waste 

piecemeal ;  as,  to  fritter  away  time,  strength,  credit,  etc 

Frit'tlng  (-ting),  n.  [See  Frit  to  expose  to  heat.] 
The  formation  of  frit  or  of  slag  by  heat  with  but  incipi- 
ent fusion. 

Friv'0-Usm(frIv'ft-lTz'm),»).  Frivolity.  [R.]  Priestley. 

Frl-vol'1-ty  (frl-v51'l-tj),  n. ;  pi.  Frivolities  (-tlz), 
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[Cf.  F.  frivolite.  See  Fkivolous.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  frivolous ;  also,  acta  or  habits  of  trifling ; 
unbecoming  levity  of  disposition. 

FrlV'O-lOUS  (f riv'o-liis),  a.  [L.  frivolus ;  prob.  akin 
to  Jriare  to  rub,  crumble,  E.  friable:  cf.  Y.frivole.'] 

1.  Of  little  weight  or  importance :  not  worth  notice ; 
slight;  as,  a  frivolous  argument.  Swift. 

2.  Given  to  trilling ;  marked  with  unbecoming  levity ; 
silly  ;  interested  especially  in  trifling  matters. 

His  personal  tastes  were  low  and  frivolous.  JIacaulay. 
Syn.  —  Trifling ;  trivial;  slight;  petty;  worthless. 

— Frlv'0-lous-ly,  a^Zf .  —  Friv'o-lous-ness,  n. 

Friz  (friz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Frizzed  (frizd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  FRizziNa(-zTng).]  [Cf.  F. /rwer  to  curl, 
crisp,  frizzle,  to  raise  the  nap  (on  certain  stuffs) ;  prob. 
akhi  to  OFries.  frisle  hair  of  the  head.  Cf.  Frieze  kind 
of  cloth.]  [Written  also  frizz."]  1.  To  curl  or  form 
into  small  curls,  as  hair,  with  a  crisping  pin  ;  to  crisp. 

With  her  ^m  frizzed  short  up  to  her  ears.  Pepys. 

2.  To  form  into  little  burs,  prominences,  ki.lbs,  or 
tufts,  as  the  nap  of  cloth. 

3.  {Leather  Manufacture)  To  soften  and  make  of  even 
thickness  by  rubbing,  as  with  pumice  stone  or  a  blunt 
instrument. 

Frizzing  machine,  (a)  (Fabrics)  A  machine  for  frizzing 
the  surface  of  cloth,  (b)  (Wood  Working)  A  bench  with 
arevolvmg  cutter  head  slightly  protruding  above  its  sur- 
face, for  oressiug  boards. 

Friz,  n.  ;  pi.  Frizzes  (frlz'Sz).  That  which  is  frizzed ; 
anything  crisped  or  curled,  as  a  wig ;  a  frizzle.  [Written 
also/ri>2.] 

He  [Dr.  Johnson],  who  saw  in  his  glass  how  his  wig  became 
Ms  face  and  head,  might  easily  infer  that  a  similar  full-bot- 
tomed, well-curled  friz  of  words  would  be  no  less  becoming  to 
his  thoughts.  Hare. 

Frlze  (frez^,  n.    {Arch.')  See  1st  Frieze. 

Frlz'el  (friz"l),  n.  (Firearms)  A  movable  furrowed 
piece  of  steel  struck  by  the  flint,  to  throw  sparks  into 
the  pan,  in  an  early  form  of  flintlock.  Knight. 

Frl-zette'  (frt-zef),  n.  [F.  frisetle  curl.]  A  curl  of 
hair  or  silk  ;  a  pad  of  frizzed  hair  or  silk  worn  by 
women  under  the  hair  to  stuff  it  out. 

Frizz  (frTz),  V.  i.  &  n.    See  Friz,  v.  t.  &  n. 

Frlz'zle  (friz'z'l),  v.  t.  liinp.  &  p.  p.  Frizzled 
(-z'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Frizzlino  (-zlTng).]  [Dim.  of 
friz.]   To  curl  or  crisp,  as  hair ;  to  friz ;  to  crinkle.    Gay. 

To  frizzle  up,  to  crinkle  or  crisp  excessively. 

Frlz'zle,  n.     A  curl ;  a  lock  of  hair  crisped.     Milton. 

Frlz'zler  (-zler),  n.     One  who  frizzles. 

Friz'zly  (-zly),  I  a.     Curled  or  crisped  ;  as,  frizzly 

Friz'zy  (-zy),     (      hair. 

Fro  (fro),  adv.  [O'&.fra^fro,  adv.  &  prep.,  Icel. /ca, 
akin  to  Dan.  fra  from,  E.  from.  See  From.]  From  ; 
away ;  back  or  backward ;  —  now  used  only  in  opposition 
to  the  word  to,  in  the  phrase  to  and  fro,  that  is,  to  and 
from.     See  To  and  fro,  under  To.  Milton. 

FlO,  prep.    From.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Frock  (frok),  n.  [F.  froc  a  monk's  cowl,  coat,  gar- 
ment, hli.  frociis,  froccus,  ftocus,  floccus,  fr.  Jj.Jloccus  a 
flock  of  wool ;  hence  orig. ,  a  flocky  cloth  or  garment ; 
cf.  L.  ftaccus  flabby,  E.  flaccid.]  1.  A  loose  outer  gar- 
ment ;  especially,  a  gown  forming  a  part  of  European 
modern  costume  for  women  and  children ;  also,  a  coarse 
shirtlike  garment  worn  by  some  workmen  over  their 
other  clothes ;  a  smock  frock  ;  as,  a  marketman's  frock. 

2.  A  coarse  gown  worn  by  monks  or  friars,  and  sup- 
posed to  take  the  place  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  other  gar- 
ments. It  has  a  hood  which  can  be  drawn  over  the  head 
at  pleasure,  and  is  girded  by  a  cord. 

Frock  coat,  a  body  coat  for  men,  usually  double- 
breasted,  the  skirts  not  being  in  one  piece  with  the  body, 
but  sewed  on  so  as  to  be  somewhat  full.  —  Smock  frock. 
See  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Frock,  V.  t.     1.  To  clothe  in  a  frock. 

2.  To  make  a  monk  of.     Cf.  Unfrock. 

Frocked  (frokt),  a.    Clothed  in  a  frock. 

Frock'less  (frokles),  a.    Destitute  of  a  frock. 

Froe  (fro),  n.  [See  Fkow.]  A  dirty  woman  ;  a  slat- 
tern; a  f  row.  lObs.]   "Raging  frantic /roes."  Drayton. 

Froe,  n.  [See  Frow  the  tool.]  An  iron  cleaver  or 
splitting  tool ;  a  frow.     \_U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Frog  (frog),  n.     [AS.  frogga,  frocga  a  frog  (in  sense 
1) ;   akin  to  D.   vorsch,    ..^ 
OHG.  frosk,  G.  frosch,     ^ 
Icel.  froskr,  fraukr,  Sw. 
&  Dan.  fro.]     1.  (Zo- 
ol.)  An  amphibious  ani- 
mal of  the  genus  Rana 
and  related   genera,   of 
many    species.      Frogs 

swim  rapidly,  and  take  ^^Msa^M^^gj j^j—  ^^-^ 
long  leaps  on  land.  Many  ^^^H^^^^^ffl^^S^      1 
of  the  species  utter  loud     ^^gj^|^^^^^:^=^-^  '2 
notes  in  the  springtime. 

IB^^  The  edible  frog  of     Spotted  Frog  (Rana  halecina). 
Europe  (Rana  esculenta) 

is  extensively  used  as  food ;  the  American  bullfrog  (R. 
Catesbiana)  is  remarkable  for  its  great  size  and  loud  voice. 

2.  [Perh.  akin  to  E.  fork,  cf.  frush  frog  of  a  horse.] 
(Anat.)  The  triangular  prominence  of  the  hoof,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  the  horse,  and  other  ani- 
mals ;  the  f ourchette. 

3.  (Railroads)  A  supporting  plate  having  raised  ribs 
that  form  continuations  of 
the  rails,  to  guide  the 
wheels  where  one  track 
branches  from  another  or 
crosses  it. 

4.  [Cf.  Pg.  froco  tuft  of 
wool  or  silk,  L.  floccus,  E. 
frock.]     An  oblong  cloak  button,  covered  with  netted 
thread,  and  fastening  into  a  loop  instead  of  a  button  hole. 

5.  The  loop  of  the  scabbard  of  a  bayonet  or  sword. 
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CroBB  frog  (Railroads),  a  frog  adapted  for  tracks  that 
cross  at  right  angles.  —  Frog  cheese,  a  popular  name  for 
a  large  puflball.  —  Frog  eater,  one  who  eats  frogs ;  —  a 
term  of  contempt  applied  to  a  Frenchman  by  the  vulgar 
class  of  English.  —  Frog   lly.    (Zool.)    See  Frog  hopper. 

—  Frog  hopper  (Zool.),  a  small,  leaping,  hemipterous  in- 
sect living  on  plants.  The  larvas  are  inclosed  m  a  frothy 
liquid  called  cuckoo  spit  or  frog  spit.  —  Frog  lily  (Bol.), 
the  yellow  water  lily  (Nuphar).  —  Frog  spit  (Zo'nl.),  the 
frothy  exudation  of  the  frog  hopper ;  —  called  also  frog 
spittle.    See  Cuckoo  spit,  under  Cuckoo. 

Frog  (frSg),  V.  t.  To  ornament  or  fasten  (a  coat,  etc.) 
with  frogs.     See  Frog,  n.,  i. 

Frog'bit'  (-bit'),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  European  plant 
(Uydrocharis  Morsus-ranse),  floating  on  still  water  and 
propagating  itself  by  runners.  It  has  roundish  leaves 
and  small  white  flowers,  (b)  An  American  plant  (Lim- 
nobium  Spongia),  with  similar  habits. 

Frog'flsh'  (-llsh'),  n.  (Zool.)  (a)  See  Angler,  n.,  2. 
(b)  An  oceanic  fish 
of  the  genus  An- 
tennarius  or  Pte- 
rophrynoides; — 
called  also  mouse- 
fish  and  toadfish. 

Frogged  (f  rSgd), 
a.  Provided  or  or- 
namented  with 
frogs ;  as,  a, frogged 
coat.  See  Froo, 
».,  4.     Ld.  I/ytton. 

Frog'gy(-gy),a. 
Abounding      in       Frogfish  (Plerophnjnoides  hislrio). 
frogs.      Sherwood. 

Frog'mouth'  (-mouth'),  n.    (Zool.)  One  of  several 
species  of  Asiatic  and  East  Indian 
birds  of  the  genus  Batrachostomus    -■aSfe-,  ta< 
(family     Podargidx) ;  —  so    called 
from  their  very  broad,  flat  bills. 

Frog's'-blt'(fr6gz'bit'),  re.  (Bot.) 
Frogbit. 

Frog'shell'  (frSg'shel'),  n.  (Zool.) 
One  of  numerous  species  of  marine 
gastropod  shells,  belonging  to  -Ba- 
nella  and  allied  genera. 

Froise  (froiz),  n.     [OE.    froise,  Head  of  Eared  Frog- 

^1;,    f .^        .  'V      .    L  ./  )       mouth    (Batrtxchos- 

.  F.  froisser  to  bruise,  E.  frush  to      tomus  aurilus). 
bruise.]    A  kmd  of  pancake.    See 
1st  Fraise.    [Written  also /raise.]  Johnson. 

Frol'lc  (frSl'ik),  a.  [D.  vrooUjk ;  akin  to  G.frolich, 
fr.  froh,  OHG.  fro,  Dan.  fro,  OS.  frah,  cf.  Icel.  frar 
swift ;  all  perh.  akin  to  Skr.  pru  to  spring  up.]  Full  of 
levity ;  dancing,  playing,  or  frisking  about ;  full  of 
pranks ;  frolicsome  ;  gay  ;  merry. 

'Die  frolic  wind  that  breathes  the  spring.  Milton. 

The  gay,  the  frolic,  and  the  loud.  Waller. 

Frol'lc,  re.  1.  A  wild  prank ;  a  flight  of  levity,  or  of 
gayety  aud  mirth. 

He  would  be  at  his/>-o?ic  once  again.      Roscommon. 
2.  A  scene  of  gayety  and  mirth,  as  in  lively  play,  or  in 
dancing ;  a  merrymaking. 

Frol'lc,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Frolicked  (-ikt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Frolicking.]  To  play  wild  pranks ;  to  play 
tricks  of  levity,  mirth,  and  gayety ;  to  indulge  in  frolic- 
some play ;  to  sport. 

Hither,  come  luther,  and  frolic  and  play.      Tennyson. 
Frol'lc-ful  (-ik-ful),  a.    Frolicsome.     [R.] 
Frol'ick-y  (-Ik-y),  a.   Frolicsome.   lObs.]  Richardson. 
Frol'lc-ly,  adv.    In  a  frolicsome  maimer ;  with  mirth 
and  gayety.     lObs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Frol'lc-some  (-sum),  a.  FuU  of  gayety  and  mirth ; 
given  to  pranks ;  sportive. 

Old  England,  who  takes  a  frolicsome  brain  fever  once  every 
two  or  three  years,  for  the  benefit  of  her  doctors.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

—  Frol'lc-some-ly,  adv.  —  Frol'lc-some-ness,  re. 

From  (from),  prep.  [AS.  fram,  from  ;  akin  to  OS. 
fram  out,  OHG.  &  Icel.  fram  forward,  Sw.  fram,  Dan. 
frem,  Goth,  fram  from,  prob.  akin  to  E.  forth.  V202. 
Cf.  Fro,  Foremost.]  Out  of  the  neighborhood  of ;  lessen- 
ing or  losing  proximity  to  ;  leaving  behind  ;  by  reason 
of  ;  out  of ;  by  aid  of ;  —  used  whenever  departure,  set- 
ting out,  commencement  of  action,  being,  state,  occur- 
rence, etc.,  or  procedure,  emanation,  absence,  separa- 
tion, etc.,  are  to  be  expressed.  It  is  construed  with,  and 
indicates,  the  point  of  space  or  time  at  which  the  action, 
state,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  setting  out  or  beginning; 
also,  less  frequently,  the  source,  the  cause,  the  occasion, 
out  of  which  anything  proceeds ;  —  the  antithesis  and 
correlative  of  to  ;  as,  it  is  one  hundred  miles  froin  Bos- 
ton to  Springfield ;  he  took  his  sword  from  his  side ;  light 
proceeds  from  the  sun ;  separate  the  coarse  wool  from 
the  fine ;  men  have  all  sprung  from  Adam,  and  often  go 
from  good  to  bad,  and/rorei  bad  to  worse ;  the  merit  of 
an  action  depends  on  the  principle  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeds ;  men  judge  of  facts  from  personal  knowledge,  or 
from  testimony. 

Experience/7'om  the  time  past  to  the  time  present.    Bacon. 

The  song  began  from  Jove.  Dryden. 

From  high  Maonia's  rocky  shores  I  came.      Addison. 

If  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  shore.  Shak. 

m^^  From  sometimes  denotes  away  from,  remote 
from,  inconsistent  with.  "  Anything  so  overdone  is /com 
the  purpose  of  playing."  Shak.  i^rom,  when  joined  vrith 
another  preposition  or  an  adverb,  gives  an  opportunity 
for  abbreviating  the  sentence.  "There  followed  him 
great  multitudes  of  people  .  .  .  from  [the  land]  beyond 
Jordan."  Matt.  iv. '25.  In  certain  constructions,  as /roOT 
forth,  from,  out,  etc.,  the  ordinary  and  more  obvious  ar- 
rangement is  inverted,  the  sense  being  more  distinctly 
forth  from,,  out  from,  —from  being  virtually  the  govem- 
mg  preposition,  and  the  other  word  the  adverb.  See  From 
off,  under  Off,  adv.,  and  From  afar,  under  Afab,  adv. 


Sudden  partings  such  as  press 
The  life/rom  out  young  hearts. 


Byron. 


From'ward    (frSm'werd),    From'wards    (-werdz), 

prep.   [AS.  framweard  about  to  depart.    Cf.  Froward.] 
Away  from  ;  —  the  contrary  of  toward.     \_Obs.] 

Towards  or  fromwards  the  zenith.  Cheyne. 

Frond  (frond),  re.  [L.  frons,  frondis,  a  leafy  branch, 
foliage.]  (Bot.)  The  organ  formed  by  the 
combination  or  union  into  one  body  of  stem 
and  leaf,  and  often  bearing  the  fructification ; 
as,  the  frond  of  a  fern  or  of  a  lichen  or 
seaweed ;  also,  the  peculiar  leaf  of  a  palm 
tree. 

Fron-da'tion  (frSn-da'shiin),  re.  [L.  fron- 
datio,  from  frons.  See  Frond.]  The  act  of 
stripping,  as  trees,  of  leaves  or  branches ;  a 
kind  of  priming.  Evelyn. 

II  Fronde  (frdNd),  n.  [F.]  (F.  Hist.)  A 
political  party  in  France,  during  the  minority  I?^  p^,  * 
of  Louis  XIV.,  who  opposed  the  government,  podium.^' 
and  made  war  upon  the  court  party. 

Frond'ed  (frond'Sd),  a.  Furnished  with  fronds. 
"i<'ron(7e(i  palms."  Whittier. 

Fron'dent  (f ron'dent),  a.  [L.  frondens,  p.  pr.  oifron- 
dere  to  put  forth  leaves.  See  Frond.]  Covered  with 
leaves ;  leafy ;  as,  a  frondent  tree.     \R.] 

Fron-desce'  (frbn-dSs'),  v.  i.  \\j.  frondescere,  incho- 
ative f r.  frondere.  See  Frondent.]  To  unfold  leaves,  as 
plants. 

Fron-des'cence  (-dgs'eens),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  time 
at  which  each  species  of  plants  unfolds  its  leaves,  (b) 
The  act  of  bursting  into  leaf.  3Iilne.    Marlyn. 

II  Fron'deur'  (f  r6N'der'),  n.  [P.]  (F.  Hist.)  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Fronde. 

Fron-dll'er-OUS  (fr5n-dif'er-iis),  a.  [L.  frondifer ; 
frons  a  leafy  branch  -\-ferre  to  bear :  cf.  F.  frondifire.] 
Producing  fronds. 

Frond'let  (frond'16t),  n.  (Bot.)  A  very  small  frond, 
or  distinct  portion  of  a  compound  frond. 

Fron-dose'  (frSn-dos'  or  frSn'dos'),  a.  [L.  frondosui 
leafy.]  (Bot.)  (a)  Frond  bearing;  resembling  a  frond ; 
having  a  simple  expansion  not  separable  into  stem  and 
leaves,     (b)  Leafy.  Gray, 

Fron'dOUS  (fron'dus),  a.     (Bot.)  Frondose.     [iJ.] 

II  Frons  (fronz),  re.  [L.,  front.]  (Anat.)  The  fore- 
head ;  the  part  of  the  cranium  between  the  orbits  and 
the  vertex. 

Front  (frunt),  re.  [F.  front  forehead,  L.  frons,  fron- 
tis ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  brow.]  1.  The  forehead  or  brow; 
the  part  of  the  face  above  the  eyes ;  sometimes,  also, 
the  whole  face. 

Bless'd  with  his  father's  front,  his  mother's  tongue.    Pope. 

Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled/roni.    Shak. 
His  front  yet  threatens,  and  his  frowns  command.    Prior. 

2.  The  forehead,  countenance,  or  personal  presence, 
as  expressive  of  character  or  temper,  and  especially,  of 
boldness  of  disposition,  sometimes  of  impudence ;  seem- 
ing ;  as,  a  holA  front ;  a  hardened /rore<. 

With  smiling/ron(s  encountering.  Shak. 

The  inhabitants  showed  a  bold  front.     Macaulay. 

3.  The  part  or  surface  of  anything  which  seems  to 
look  out,  or  to  be  directed  forward ;  the  fore  or  forward 
part ;  the  foremost  rank  ;  the  van ;  —  the  opposite  to  back 
QT  rear;  as,  the  front  of  a  house ;  t\i6  front  of  an  army. 

Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 
Ay,  on  the  front.  Shak. 

4.  A  position  directly  before  the  face  of  a  person,  or 
before  the  foremost  part  of  a  thing ;  as,  in  front  of  a 
person,  of  the  troops,  or  of  a  house. 

6.  The  most  conspicuous  part. 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending.        Shak. 

6.  That  which  covers  the  foremost  part  of  the  head  ; 
a  front  piece  of  false  hair  worn  by  women. 

Like  any  plain  Miss  Smith's,  who  wears  a  front.  Mrs.  Browning. 

7.  The  beginning.     "  Summer's /rore<."  Shak. 

Bastioned  front  (MH.),  a  curtain  connecting  two  half  bas- 
tions. —  Front  door,  the  door  in  the  front  wall  of  a  build- 
ing, usually  the  principal  entrance.  —  Front  of  fortifica- 
tion, the  works  constructed  upon  any  one  side  of  a 
polygon.  Farrow.  —Front  of  operations,  all  that  part  of 
the  field  of  operations  in  front  of  the  successivepositions 
occupied  by  the  army  as  it  moves  forward.  Farrow.  — 
To  come  to  the  front,  to  attain  prominence  or  leadership. 

Front,  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  front  or  forward  part ; 
having  a  position  in  front ;  foremost ;  as,  a.  front  view. 

Front,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fronted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Fronting.]  1.  To  oppose  face  to  face ;  to  oppose  di- 
rectly ;  to  meet  in  a  hostile  manner. 

You  four  shall  frotit  them  in  the  narrow  lane.    Shak. 

2.  To  appear  before  ;  to  meet. 

[Enid]  dai\y  fronted  him 
In  some  fresh  splendor.  TennysOTU 

3.  To  face  toward  ;  to  have  the  front  toward ;  to  con- 
front ;  as,  the  house  fronts  the  street. 

And  then  suddenly  front  the  changed  reality.    J.  Morley. 

4.  To  stand  opposed  or  opposite  to,  or  over  against; 
as,  his  house  fronts  the  church. 

5.  To  adorn  in  front ;  to  supply  a  front  to ;  as,  to 
front  a  house  with  marble  ;  to  front  a  head  with  laurel. 

Yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town.        Shak. 

Front,  V.  i.  To  have  or  turn  the  face  or  front  in  any 
direction ;  as,  the  house  fronts  toward  the  east. 

Front'age  (-aj),  n.  The  front  part  of  an  edifice  or 
lot ;  extent  of  front. 

Fron'tal  (fron'tal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  frontal.]  Belonging 
to  the  front  part ;  being  in  front ;  esp.  (Anat.),  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  forehead  or  the  anterior  part  of  the  roof 
of  the  brain  case ;  as,  the  frontal  bones. 

Fron'tal,  n.  [F.  frontal,  fronteau,  OF.  frontel,  fron- 
tal, L.  frontale  an  ornament  for  the  forehead,  frontlet. 
See  Front.]  1.  Something  worn  on  the  forehead  or 
face ;  a  frontlet ;  as :  (a)  An  ornamental  band  for  the 
hair,     (b)  (Mil.)  The  metal  face  guard  of  a  soldier. 


II 
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2.  {Arch.)  A  little  pediment  over  a  door  or  window. 

3.  (Bed.)  A  mov- 
able, decorative 
member  in  metal, 
carved  wood,  or, 
commonly,  in  rich 
fituif  or  in  embroid- 
ery, covering  tlie 
front  of  tlie  altar. 
Frontals  are  usually 
changed  according 
to  the  different  cer- 
emonies. 

4.  (Med.)  A  medi- 
cament or  i.pplica- 
tion  for  the  fore- 
head. [Ois.]  Quincy. 

5.  (Anai.)  The 
frontal  bone,  or  one 
of  the  two  frontal 
bones,  of  the  era- 


Frontal  (Arch.),  Church  of  the 
urfani,  Venice. 


mum. 

Trontal  hammer  or  helve,  a  forge  hammer  lifted  by  a 
cam,  acting  upon  a  "  tongue  "  immediately  in  front  of 
the  hammer  head.  Raymond. 

Fron'tate  (fron'tSt),    \a.  Growing  broader  and  broad- 

Fron'ta-ted  (-tS-tSd),  (      er,  as  a  leaf  ;  truncate. 

Front'ed  (friint'ed),  a.  Formed  with  a  front ;  drawn 
up  in  line.     "i<')-on/ed  brigades."  Milton. 

Fron'tier  (fron'ter ;  277),  n.  [F.  frontihre,  LL.  fron- 
taria..  See  Front.]  1.  That  part  of  a  country  which 
fronts  or  faces  another  country  or  an  unsettled  region  ; 
the  marches ;  the  border,  couftne,  or  extreme  part  of  a 
country,  bordering  on  another  country ;  the  border  of 
the  settled  and  cultivated  part  of  a  country  ;  as,  the 
frontier  of  civilization. 

2.  {Fort.)  An  outwork.     [06s.] 

Palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets.  Shak. 

Fron'tier,  a.  1.  Lying  on  the  exterior  part ;  border- 
ing ;  conterminous;  a,a,  a,  frontier  town. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  a  frontier.    "Frontier  experience." 

W.  Irving. 

Fron'tier,  v.  i.  To  constitute  or  form  a  frontier  ;  to 
have  a  frontier  ;  —  with  ore.     [06s.]  Sir  W.  Temple. 


;mple 

,(ii.: 


Fron'tlered  (-terd),  p.  a.  Placed  on  the  frontiers,  [jff.] 

Fron'tlers-man  (f ron'terz-man  or  fron-terz'-),  ji.  ;  pi. 
Pbontiersmen  (-men).  A  man  living  on  the  frontier. 
^11  Fron'tl-gnac'  (fron'ti-nyak'),  Fron'ti'gnan'  (frSN'- 
te'nyaN'),  n.  [So  called  from  Frontignan,  a  town  in 
Southern  France.]  1.  A  sweet  muscadiine  wine  made  in 
Frontignan  (Languedoc),  France. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  grape  of  many  varieties  and  colors. 

Pront'lng-ly  (frtint'Ing-ly),  adv.  In  a  fronting  or 
facing  position  ;  opposingly. 

Fron'tln-lac'  (fron'tln-yak'),  n.     See  Feontionac. 

Fron'tls-plece  (fr6n'tTs-pes),  n.  [F.  frontispice,  LL. 
frontispicium  beginning,  front  of  a  church,  fr.  L.  frons 
front  4-  spicere,  specere,  to  look  at,  view :  cf.  It.  fron- 
lispizio.  See  Front,  and  Spy.]  The  part  which  first 
meets  the  eye;  as:  (a)  (Arch.)  The  principal  front  of  a 
building.  lObs.  or  iJ.]  (J)  An  ornamental  figure  or 
illustration  fronting  the  first  page,  or  titlepage,  of  a 
book ;  formerly,  the  titlepage  itself. 

Front'less  (frunt'Ies),  a.  Without  face  or  front; 
shameless  ;  not  diffident ;  impudent.  [06s.]  "  Front- 
less  vice."    Dryden.     "  .PVorattess  flattery. "     Pope. 

Front'less-ly,  adv.  Shamelessly  ;  impudently.  \_Obs.'\ 

Front'let  (frOnt'lSt),  n.  [OF.  frontelet  brow  band, 
dim.  of  frontel,  frontal.  See  Frontal,  n.]  1.  A  frontal 
or  brow  band ;  a  fillet  or  band  worn  on  the  forehead. 

They  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.    Beut.  vi.  8. 

2.  A  frown  (likened  to  a  frontlet).     [iJ.  &  Poetic] 
What  makes  that  frontlet  on  ?    Methinks  you  are  too  much  of 

late  i'  the  frown.  Shak. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  margin  of  the  head,  behind  the  bill  of 
birds,  often  bearing  rigid  bristles. 

Fron'tO-  (frSu'to-).  [L.  frons,  frontis,  the  forehead.] 
(Anai.)  A  combining  form  signifying  relating  to  the  fore- 
head or  the  frontal  bone;  as, /rorato-parietal,  relating  to 
the  frontal  and  the  parietal  bones  ;  /roreio-nasal,  etc. 

II  Fron'ton'  (frSM'tSN'),  n.  [F.,  a  pediment.  See 
Front.]    (Arch.)  Same  as  Frontal,  2. 

Frop'plsh  (frop'pish),  a.  [Cf.  FRAP,  Fbape.]  Pee- 
vish; froward.     [06s.]  Clarendon. 

Frore  (fror),  adv.     [See  Frorn.]     Frostily.     [06s.] 
The  parching  air 
Burns  frore,  and  cold  performs  the  effect  of  fire.    Hilton. 

From  (frorn),  p.  a.  [AS.  froren,  p.  p.  of  fredsan  to 
ireeze.    See  Freeze.]    Frozen.     lObs.] 

Well  nigh  from  I  feel.  Spenser. 

Fro'ry  (fro'rjr),  a.  lAS.freorig.  See  Froen.]  1.  Fro- 
zen;  stiff  with  cold.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

2.  Covered  with  a  froth  like  hoarfrost.     lArchaic] 

The  foaming  steed  with/cor?/  bit  to  steer.    Fairfax. 

Frost  {irost ;  115),  n.  [OE.  frost,  forst,  AS,,  forsi,  frost, 
fr.  fredsan  to  freeze  ;  akin  to  D.  vorst,  G.,  OHO.,  Icel., 
Dan.,  &Sw. /ros<.  V18.  See  Freeze,  t).  j.]  1.  The  act  of 
freezmg ;  —applied  chiefly  to  the  congelation  of  water ; 
congelation  of  fluids. 

2.  The  state  or  temperature  of  the  air  which  occasions 
congelation,  or  the  freezing  of  water ;  severe  cold  or 
freezing  weather. 

The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost.       Shak. 

3.  Frozen  dew;  —  called  also  hoarfrost  or  white  frost. 

He  Ecattereth  the  hoar/ros(  like  ashes.    Ps.  cxlvii.  16. 

4.  Coldness  or  insensibility  of  temperament ;  harsh, 
^tern,  or  repulsive  manner ;  severity  or  rigidity  of  char- 
acter.    [iJ.] 

It  was  one  of  those  moments  of  intense  feehng  when  the  frost 
si  the  Scottish  people  melts  like  a  snow  wreath.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Black  frost,  cold  so  intense  as  to  freeze  vegetation  and 
cause  it  to  turn  black  without  the  formation  of  hoar- 
frost. —  Froflt  bearer  (Physics),  a  philosophical  instrument 


illustrating  the  freezing  of  water  in  a  vacuum;  a  cry- 
ophorus.  —  Frost  gva.pa  (Bot.),  an  American  grape,  with 
very  small,  acid  berries.  — Frost  lamp,  a  lamp  placed  below 
the  oil  tube  of  an  Argand  lamp  to  keep  the  oil  limpid  on 
cold  nights  ;  —  used  especially  in  lighthouses.  Knight.  — 
Frost  nail,  a  nail  witli  a  sliarp  head  driven  into  a  horse's 
shoe  to  keep  liim  from  slippmg.  —  Frost  smoke,  an  appear- 
ance resembling  smoke,  caused  by  congelation  of  vapor 
in  the  atmosphere  in  time  of  severe  cold. 

The  brig  and  the  ice  round  her  are  covered  by  a  strange  black 
obscurity  ;  it  is  the  frost  smoke  of  arctic  winters.  Kane. 

—  Frost  valve,  a  valve  to  drain  the  portion  of  a  pipe,  hy- 
drant, pump,  etc.,  where  water  would  be  liable  to  freeze. 
— Jack  Frost,  a  popular  personification  of  frost. 

Frost  (frost;  115),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Frosted;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Frosting.]  1.  To  injure  by  frost ;  to 
freeze,  as  plants. 

2.  To  cover  with  hoarfrost ;  to  produce  a  surface  re- 
sembling frost  upon,  as  upon  cake,  metals,  or  glass. 

While  with  a  hoary  light  she  frosts  the  ground.    Wordsworth. 

3.  To  roughen  or  sharpen,  as  the  nail  heads  or  calks  of 
horseshoes,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  frosty  weather. 

Frost'bird'  (-herd'),  n.     (Zodl.)  The  golden  plover. 

Frost'bite'  (-bit'),  n.  The  freezing,  or  effect  of  a  freez- 
ing, of  some  part  of  the  body,  as  the  ears  or  nose.  Kane. 

Frost'bite',  v.  t.  To  expose  to  the  effect  of  frost,  or 
a  frosty  air ;  to  blight  or  nip  with  frost. 

My  wife  up  and  with  Mrs.  Pen  to  walk  in  the  fields  to  frost- 
bite themselves.  Pepys. 

Frost'-bit'ten  (-blf  t'n),  p.  a.  Nipped,  withered,  or 
injured,  by  frost  or  freezing. 

Frost '-bllte'  (-blif),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Alriplex ;  orache.  Gray.  (6)  The  lamb's-quar- 
ters  (Chenopodium  album).     Dr.  Prior. 

Frost'ed,  a.  Covered  with  hoarfrost  or  anything  re- 
sembling hoarfrost ;  ornamented  with  frosting  ;  also, 
frost-bitten  ;  as,  a  frosted  cake  ;  frosted  glass. 

Frosted  work  is  introduced  as  a  foil  or  contrast  to  burnished 
work.  Knight. 

Frost'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zodl.)  (a)  The  tomcod;  — 
so  called  because  it  is  abundant  on  the  New  England 
coast  in  autumn  at  about  the  commencement  of  frost. 


Frostfish  i3ficrogadus  tomcod). 
See  Tomcod.      (6)  The  smelt.      ILocal,    U.  S.J     (c)  A 
name  applied  in  New  Zealand  to  the  scabbard  fish  (Lepv- 
dolus)  valued  as  a  food  fish. 

Frost'i-ly  (-\-Vj),  adv.     In  a  frosty  manner. 

Frost'i-ness,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  frosty. 

Frost'ing,  n.  1.  A  composition  of  sugar  and  beaten 
egg,  used  to  cover  or  ornament  cake,  pudding,  etc. 

2.  A  lusterless  finish  of  metal  or  glass ;  the  process  of 
producing  such  a  finish. 

Frost'less,  a.    Free  from  frost;  as,  a /rosiZess winter. 

Frost'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  An  American  species 
of  rockrose  (Helianihemum  Canadense),  sometimes  used 
in  medicine  as  an  astringent  or  aromatic  tonic. 

^W^  It  has  large  yellow  flowers  which  are  often  sterile, 
andlater  it  has  abundant  but  inconspicuous  flowers  which 
bear  seed.  It  is  so  called  because,  late  in  autumn,  crys- 
tals of  ice  shoot  from  the  cracked  bark  at  the  root ;  — 
called  also  frostwort. 

Frost'WOrk'  (-wQrk'),  n.  The  figurework,  often  fan- 
tastic and  delicate,  which  moisture  sometimes  forms  in 
freezing,  as  upon  a  window  pane  or  a  flagstone. 

Frost'wort'  (-wQrV),  n.   (Bot.)  Same  as  Feostweed. 

Frost'y  (-y),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  fyrstig.']  1.  Attended  with, 
or  producing,  frost ;  having  power  to  congeal  water ; 
cold  ;  freezing  ;  as,  a  frosty  night. 

2.  Covered  with  frost ;  as,  the  grass  is  frosty. 

3.  Chill  in  affection ;  without  warmth  of  affection  or 
courage.  Johnson. 

4.  Appearing  as  if  covered  with  hoarfrost ;  white ; 
gray-haired ;  as,  a  frosty  head.  Shak. 

Frote  (frot),  V.  t.  [F.  frotler.']  To  rub  or  wear  by 
rubbing;  to  chafe.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Fro'ter-er  (fro'ter-er),  n.  One  who  frotes ;  one  who 
rubs  or  chafes.     [06s.]  Marston. 

Froth  (froth  ;  115),  n.  [OB.  frothe,  Icel.  froSa  ;  akin 
to  Dan.  fraade,   Sw.fradga,  AS.   afreoSan  to  froth.] 

1.  The  bubbles  caused  in  fluids  or  liquors  by  fermen- 
tation or  agitation  ;  spume  ;  foam  ;  esp.,  a  spume  of  sa- 
liva caused  by  disease  or  nervous  excitement. 

2.  Any  empty,  senseless  show  of  wit  or  eloquence  ; 
rhetoric  without  thought.  Johnson. 

It  was  a  long  speech,  but  all  froth.      L^ Estrange. 

3.  Light,  unsubstantial  matter.  Ttisser. 
Froth  insect  (Zool.),  the  cuckoo  spit,  or  frog  hopper  ;  — 

called  also  froth  spit,  froth  worm.,  and  froth  fly.  —  Froth 
spit.    See  Cuckoo  spit,  under  Cuckoo. 

Froth,  ".  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Frothed  (fr5tht ;  115) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Frothing.]    1.  To  cause  to  foam. 

2.  To  spit,  vent,  or  eject,  as  froth. 

He  .  .  .  froths  treason  at  his  mouth.  Dryden. 

Is  your  spleen  frothed  out,  or  have  ye  more  ?     Tennyson. 

3.  To  cover  with  froth ;  as,  a  horse  froths  his  chain. 
Froth,  V.  i.    To  tlirow  up  or  out  spume,  foam,  or  bub- 
bles; to  foam;  as,  beer /ro<6s;  a  horse/roWiS. 

Froth'1-ly  (-T-1]^),  adv.     In  a  frothy  manner. 

Froth'i-ness,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  frothy. 

Froth'lng,  n.     Exaggerated  declamation  ;  rant. 

Froth'less,  a.     Free  from  froth. 

Froth'y  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Frothier  (-T-er)  ;  superl. 
Frothiest.]  1.  Full  of  foam  or  froth,  or  consisting  of 
froth  or  light  bubbles ;  spumous  ;  foamy. 

2.  Not  firm  or  solid  ;  soft ;  unstable.  Bacon. 


3.  Of  the  nature  of  froth ;  light ;  empty ;  unsubstan- 
tial ;  as,  a,  frothy  speaker  or  harangue.  Tillotson. 

Frounce  (frouns),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Frounced 
(frounst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Frouncing  (froun'sTng).] 
[OE.  frouncen,  fronsen,  to  fold,  wrinkle,  OF.  fr-oncier, 
F.  fr-oncer,  perh.  f r.  an  assumed  LL.  frontiare  to  wrin- 
kle the  forehead,  L.  frons  forehead.  See  Front,  and  cf . 
Flounce  part  of  a  dress.]  To  gather  into  or  adorn  with 
plaits,  as  a  dress ;  to  form  wrinkles  in  or  upon  ;  to  curl 
or  frizzle,  as  the  hair. 

Not  tricked  tinU  frounced,  as  she  was  wont.       Milton 

Frounce,  v.  i.  To  form  wrinkles  in  the  forehead; 
to  manifest  displeasure ;  to  frown.     [Obs.^ 

The  Commons  frounced  and  stormed.       Holland. 

Frounce,  n.  1.  A  wrinkle,  plait,  or  curl ;  a  flounce  ; 
—  also,  a  frown.     [06s.]  Beau.  &  Ft. 

2.  An  affection  in  hawks,  in  which  white  spittle  gath- 
ers about  the  hawk's  bill.  Booth. 

Frounceless,  a.     Without  frounces.  Pom.  of  B. 

Frou'zy  (frou'zj),  a.  [Prov.  E.  frouzy  froward, 
peevish,  offensive  to  the  eye  or  smell ;  cf.  froust  a 
musty  smell, /roMse  to  rumple, /rowze  to  curl,  and  B. 
fr'ounce,  frowy.J  Fetid;  musty;  rank ;  disordered  and 
offensive  to  the  smell  or  sight;  slovenly;  dingy.  See 
Frowzy.     "  Petticoats  in /rotts;/ heaps."  Swift. 

Frow  (frou),  n.  [D.  vroiiw  ;  akin  to  G.  frau  woman, 
wife,  Goth,  frauja  master,  lord,  AS.  fr'e&.J  1.  A  woman ; 
especially,  a  Dutch  or  German  woman.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

2.  A  dirty  woman ;  a  slattern.  [Prov.  Eng.J  Halliwell. 

Frow  (fro),  n.  [Cf.  Frower.]  A  cleaving  tool  with 
handle  at  right  angles  to  the  blade,  for  splitting  cask 
staves  and  shingles  from  the  block ;  a  frower. 

Frow  (frou),  a.     Brittle.     [06s.]  Evelyn. 

Fro'ward  (fro'werd),  a.  [Fro  -f-  -ward.  See  Fro, 
and  cf.  Fromwaed.]  Not  willing  to  yield  or  comply 
with  what  is  required  or  is  reasonable  ;  perverse ;  dis- 
obedient; peevish;  as,  a, froward  chili. 

A  froward  man  soweth  strife.       Prov.  xvi.  28. 

A  froward  retention  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a  thing  as 
innovation.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Untoward  ;  wayward  ;  unyielding ;  ungovern- 
able :  refractory  ;  obstinate  ;  petulant ;  cross ;  peevish. 
See  Perverse. 

— Fro'ward-ly,  adv.  —  Pro'ward-ness,  n. 

Frow'er  (fro'er),  n.  [Cf.  frow  a  frower,  and  Prov.  B. 
fr-ommard.J    A  tool.    See  2d  Frow.  Tusser. 

Frow'ey  (frou'y),  a.  [See  Feowj  a.]  (Ca>p.)  Work- 
ing smoothly,  or  without  splitting ;  —  said  of  timber. 

Frown  (froun),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Frowned  (fround) ; 
p.  pr.  &  1)6.  «.  Frowning.]  [OF.  froignier,  F.  frogner, 
in  se  re  frogner,  se  renfrogner,  to  knit  the  brow,  to  frown ; 
perh.  of  Teutonic  origin ;  cf.  It.  infrigno  wrinkled,  frown- 
ing, Prov.  It.  frignare  to  cringe  the  face,  to  make  a 
wry  face,  dial.  Sw.  fryna  to  make  a  wry  face.]  1.  To 
contract  the  brow  in  displeasure,  severity,  or  sternness ; 
to  scowl ;  to  put  on  a  stem,  grim,  or  surly  look. 

The  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow.  Shak. 

2.  To  manifest  displeasure  or  disapprobation  ;  to  look 
with  disfavor  or  threateningly  ;  to  lower ;  as,  polite  soci- 
ety frowns  upon  rudeness. 

The  sky  doth  frown  and  lower  upon  our  army.    Shak. 

Frown,  v.  t.  To  repress  or  repel  by  expressing  dis- 
pleasure or  disapproval ;  to  rebuke  with  a  look ;  as, 
frown  the  impudent  fellow  into  silence. 

Frown,  n.  1.  A  wrinkling  of  the  face  in  displeasure, 
rebuke,  etc.  ;  a  sour,  severe,  or  stern  look ;  a  scowl. 

His  front  yet  threatens,  and  his  frowns  command.    Prior. 
Her  very  frowns  are  fairer  far 
Than  smiles  of  other  maidens  are.    H,  Coleridge. 

2.  Any  expression  of  displeasure ;  as,  the  frowns  of 
Providence ;  the  frowns  of  Fortune. 

Frown'Ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  frowning  manner. 

Frown'y  (-y);  a.     Frowning  ;  scowling.     [05s.] 

l^&r  frowny  mother's  ragged  shoulder.    Sir  F.  Palgrave. 

Frow'y  (frou'i?),'a.  [Cf.  Frowzy,  Feouzy.]  Musty ; 
rancid ;  as, /rowj/ butter.     "  Frowy  ieed."  Spenser. 

Frow'zy  (-zy),  a.  [See  Feouzy.]  Slovenly ;  unkempt ; 
untidy ;  frouzy.  "With  head  all  frowzy."  Spenser. 
The  frowzy  soldiers'  wives  hanging  out  clothes.  W.  £>.  Nowells. 

Froze  (froz),  imp.  of  Freeze. 

Fro'zen  (fro'z'n),  a.  1.  Congealed  with  cold ;  affected 
by  freezing  ;  as,  a,  frozen  hrooii.  _^^-' 

They  warmed  their //•03e?i  feet.  Dryden. 

2.  Subject  to  frost,  or  to  long  and  severe  cold ;  chilly; 
as,  the  frozen  north  ;  the  frozen  zones. 

3.  Cold-hearted ;  unsympathetic  ;  unyielding.     [iJ.] 

Be  not  everfi-ozen,  coy.  T.  Carew. 

Fro'zen-ness,  n.     A  state  of  being  frozen. 

Fnih'lsh  (friib'ish),  v.  t.  [See  Furbish.]  To  rub  up , 
to  furbish.     [06s.]  Beau,  ii-  Fl 

Fruc'ted  (fruk'tSd),  a.  [L.  fruclus  fruit.  See  Fruit.'! 
(Her. )  Bearing  fruit ;  —  said  of  a  tree  or  plant  so  repre 
sented  upon  an  escutcheon.  Cussans 

Fruc-tes'cence  (fruk-tSs'sens),  n.  [L.  fnictus  fruit.') 
(.Bo/.)  The  maturing  or  ripening  of  fruit.    [P.]   3fartyn. 

Fruc-tlc'u-lose'  (friik-tik'ii-los'),  a.  Fruitful ;  full  of 
fruit. 

II  Fruc'tl'dor'  (fruk'te'dSr'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  1,.  fructus 
fruit.]  The  twelfth  month  of  the  French  republican 
calendar ;  — commencing  August  18,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 16.     See  Vendemiaire. 

Fruc-tU'er-OUS  (frfik-tTfer-Hs),  a.  [L.  fructifer; 
fructus  fruit  -\-  ferrc  to  bear  :  cf.  F.fruciifire.l  Bear- 
ing or  i>roducing  fruit.  Boi/le. 

Fruo'tl-fl-ca'tlon  (frak'ti-fT-ka'shBn),  n.  [L.  fructi- 
fcatio:  ci.  F.  fructi^ficatiott.]  1.  The  act  of  forming  or 
producing  fruit ;  the  act  of  fructifying,  or  rendering  pro- 
ductive of  fruit ;  fecundation. 

The  prevalent  fructification  of  plants.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  collective  organs  by  which  a  plant 
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produces  its  fruit,  or  seeds,  or  reproductive  spores.    (J) 
The  process  of  producing  fruit,  or  seeds,  or  spores. 

FrUC'tl-fy  (fruk'ti-fi),  V.  i.  [F.  fructifier,  L.  Jrucii- 
ficare ;  Jrucius  fruit  -j-  -ficare  (only  in  comp.),  akin  to 
ii. /acere  to  make.  See  FnniT,  and  Fact.]  To  bear  fruit. 
"  Causetli  the  earth  to  fruciij'y."  Beveridge. 

Fruc'ti-Iy,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fructified  (-fid) ;  p. 
pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Fructifying.]  To  make  fruitful ;  to  render 
productive  ;  to  fertilize  ;  as,  to  fructify  tlie  earth. 

Fruc-tOSe'  (fruk-tos'  or  friik'tos'),  n.  [L.  fruclus 
fruit.]     (Chem.)  Fruit  sugar  ;  levidose.     [i?.] 

Fruo'tu-a-ry  (fruk'tiS-a-rJ  ;  135),  n. ;  pi.  Fkuctuaries 
(-riz).  [L.  frucluarius-l  One  who  enjoys  the  profits, 
income,  or  increase  of  anything. 

Kings  are  not  proprietors  nor  finictuaries.      Fr^imie. 

Fruc'tU-a'tion  (-a'shtin),  n.     Produce ;  fruit.     [7?.] 

Fruc'tU-OUS  (fruk'tiS-Qs),  a.     [L.  frtictuosus :  cf .  F. 
frucluzux.^    Fruitful ;  productive  ;  profitable.     [Ofo.] 
Nothing/nictuous  or  profitable.  Chaucer. 

—  Fruc'tu-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Fmc'tu-ous-ness,  n.  [  Obs.  ] 
Fruc'ture  (-tiir;  135),  n.     [L.  frui,  p.  p.  fruclus,  to 

enjoy.   See  Fruit,  n.]   Use;  fruition;  enjoyment.    \Obs.'\ 

Cotgrave. 

Frue'  van'ner  (fru'  vSn'ner).  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
(Mining)  A  moving,  inclined,  endless  apron  on  which  ore 
is  concentrated  by  a  current  of  water ;  a  kind  of  buddle. 

Fru'gal  (Iru'gal),  a.  [L.  frvgalis,  fr.  frugi,  lit.,  for 
fruit ;  hence,  fit  for  food,  useful,  proper,  temperate,  the 
dative  oi  frux,  frugis,  fruit,  akin  to  M.  fruit:  cf.  F.  fru- 
gal. See  Fruit,  ?i.]  1.  Economical  in  the  use  or  appro- 
priation of  resources ;  not  wasteful  or  lavish  ;  wise  in  the 
expenditure  or  application  of  force,  materials,  time,  etc. ; 
characterized  by  frugality;  sparing ;  economical ;  saving; 
as,  a  frugal  housekeeper ;  frugal  of  time. 

I  oft  admire 
How  Nature,  wise  and  frugal,  could  commit 
Such  disproportions.  Milton. 

2.  Obtained  by,  or  appropriate  to,  economy  ;  as,  a/;'M- 
ya?  fortune.     "  Frugal  fare."  Dryden. 

Fru-gal'J-ty  (fru-gSl'i-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Frugalities  (-tiz). 
\1j.  frugalitas  :  ci.  F.  frugaiite.'}  1.  The  quality  of  being 
frugal ;  prudent  economy  ;  that  careful  management  of 
anything  valuable  which  expends  nothing  unnecessarily, 
and  applies  what  is  used  to  a  profitable  purpose ;  thrift ; 

—  opposed  to  extravagance. 

Frugality  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  all  riches  have 
limits.  Burke. 

2.  A  sparing  use  ;  sparingness  ;  as,  frugality  of  praise. 

Syn.  —  Economy  ;  parsimony.    See  Economy. 

Fru'gal-ly  (fru'gol-ly),  adv.     Thriftily  ;  prudently. 

Fru'gal-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  frugal ;  frugality. 

Fru-gii'er-OUS  (fru-jifer-us),  a.  [L.  frugifer ;  frux, 
frugis,  irwit -\- ferre  to  bear:  cf.  F.  frugifere.']  Pro- 
ducing fruit ;  fruitful ;  fructiferous.  Dr.  H.  More. 

II  Fru-glv'0-ra  (-jiv'6-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Frugiv- 
OEOus.]  {Zo'dl.')  The  fruit  bats  ;  a  group  of  the  Cheirop- 
tera, comprising  the  bats  which  live  on  fruits.  See  Fruit 
tat,  under  Fruit. 

Fru-glv'0-rous  (-riis),  a.  [L.  frux,  frugis,  fruit  + 
vorare  to  devoui- :  cf.  F.  frugivore.J  Feeding  on  fniit, 
as  birds  and  other  animals.  Pennant. 

Fruit  (frut),  n.  [OE.  fruit,  frut,  F.  fruit,  from  L. 
fruclus  enjoyment,  product,  fruit,  from  frui,  p.  p.  fruc- 
lus, to  enjoy;  akin  to  E.  brook,  v.  t.  See  Brook,  v.  t., 
and  cf.  Fructify,  Frugal.]  1.  Whatever  is  produced 
for  the  nourishment  or  enjoyment  of  man  or  animals  by 
the  processes  of  vegetable  growth,  as  corn,  grass,  cot- 
ton, flax,  etc. ;  —  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  land,  and  shalt  gather  in  the 
fruits  thereof.  Ex.  sxiii.  10. 

2.  (Uort.)  The  pulpy,  edible  seed  vessels  of  certain 
plants,  especially  those  grown  on  branches  above  ground, 
as  apples,  oranges,  grapes,  melons,  berries,  etc.     See  3. 

3.  (Bot. )  The  ripened  ovary  of  a  flowering  plant,  with 
its  contents  and  whatever  parts  are  consolidated  with  it. 
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'  Fruits  are  classified  as  fleshy,  drupaceous,  and 

dry.  Fleshy  fruits  include  berries,  gourds,  and  melons, 
orangelike  fruits  and  pomes ;  drupaceous  fruits  are  stony 
withm  and  fleshy  without,  as  peaches,  plums,  and  cher- 
ries; and  dry  fruits  are  further  divided  into  achenes, 
follicles,  legumes,  capsules,  nuts,  and  several  other  kinds. 

4.  (Bot.)  The  spore  cases  or  conceptacles  of  flowerless 
plants,  as  of  ferns,  mosses,  algae,  etc.,  with  the  spores 
contained  in  them. 

5.  The  produce  of  animals  ;  offspring ;  young ;  as,  the 
fruit  of  the  womb,  of  the  loins,  of  the  body. 

King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  English  crown.    Sliak. 

6.  That  which  is  produced  ;  the  effect  or  consequence 
of  any  action  ;  advantageous  or  desirable  product  or  re- 
sult ;  disadvantageous  or  evil  consequence  or  effect ;  as, 
the  fruits  of  labor,  of  self- 
denial,  of  intemperance. 
The  fi^uit  of  rashness.    Sltak. 

What  I  obtained  was  the 
fruit  of  no  bargain.        Burke. 

They  shall  eat  the  fruit  of 
their  doings.  Is.  iii.  10. 

The  fruits  of  this  education 
became  visible.        Macaulay. 

i^^  Fruit  is  frequently 
used  adjectively,  signifying 
of,  for,  or  pertaining  to  a 
fruit  or  fruits;  as,  fruit 
Dud ;  fruit  frame ;  fruit 
jar;  fruit  knife;  fruit 
loft ;  fruit  show  ;  fruit 
stall ;  fruit  tree ;  etc. 

Fruit  bat  (ZooL),  one  of 
the  Frugivora ;  —  c  a  1 1  e  d 
»iso  fruit-eating  bat.— Fiiiit 
bud  iBot.),  a  bud  that  pro- 
duces fruit ;  —  i  n  most 
giants  the  same  as  the 
ower  bud.  —  Truit  dot  (Bot.),  a  collection  of  fruit  cases, 


Collared  Fruit  Bat  ICmo- 
nycteris  coUaris). 


as  in  ferns.  See  SoRus.  —  Fruit  fly  (Zool.),  a  small  dip- 
terous insect  of  the  genus  Drosophila,  which  lives  m 
fruit,  in  the  larval  state.  — Fruit  jar,  a  jar  for  holding 
preserved  fruit,  usually  made  of  glass  or  earthenware. 

—  Fruit  pigeon  {Zool.),  one  of  numerous  species  of  pi- 
geons of  the  family  Carpophagidx,  inhabitmg  India, 
Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  They  feed  largely 
upon  fruit,  and  are  noted  for  their  beautiful  colors. —Fruit 
sugar  {Chem.),  a  kind  of  sugar  occurring,  naturally 
formed,  in  many  ripe  fruits,  and  in  honey  ;  levulose.  The 
name  is  also,  though  rarely,  applied  to  invert  sugar,  or  to 
the  natural  mixture  of  dextrose  and  levulose  resembling 
it,  and  fomid  in  fruits  and  honey. —  Fruit  tree  (Bort.),  a 
tree  cultivated  for  its  edible  fruit. —  Fruit  worm  {Zo'ul.), 
one  of  numerous  species  of  insect  larvae  which  live  in  the 
interior  of  fruit.  They  are  n^ostly  small  species  of  Lepi- 
doptera  and  Diptera.  —  Small  fruits  {Jiort.),  currants, 
raspberries,  strawberries,  etc. 

Fruit  (frut),  V.  i.     To  bear  fruit.  Chesterfield. 

Fruit' age  (f rut'aj  ;  48),  n.  [F.  fruitage.^  1.  Fruit, 
collectively  ;  fruit,  in  general ;  fruitery. 

The  trees  .  .  .  ambrosial /rHifaf/e  bear.         Milton. 

2.  Product  or  result  of  any  action ;  effect,  good  or  ill. 

Fruit'er  (-eri,  re.     A  ship  for  carrying  fruit. 

Fruit'er-er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fi-uitier.}  One  who 
deals  in  fruit ;  a  seller  of  fruits. 

Fruit'er-ess,  re.     A  woman  who  sells  fruit. 

Fruit'er-y  (-y),  Ji. ;  pi.  Fruiteries  (-Tz).  [F.  fruH- 
erie  place  where  fruit  is  kept,  in  OF.   also,  fruitage.] 

1.  Fruit,  taken  collectively  ;  fruitage.  J.  Philips. 

2.  A  repository  for  fruit.  Johnson. 
Fruit'es-tere  (frut'Ss-tar),  n.    A  fruiteress.     [06s.] 
Fruit'ful  (-ful),  a-     Full  of  fruit;    producing  fruit 

abimdantly  ;  bearing  results  ;  prolific  ;  fertile  ;  liberal ; 
bountiful ;  as,  a,  fruitful  tree,  or  season,  or  soil ;  a  fruit- 
ful wife.  —  Fruit'ful-ly,  acZa.  —  Fruit'£ul-ness,  n. 

BefruitfzU  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  Gen.  i.  28. 

[Nature]  Bv  disburdening  grows  / 

Morefruil/ul.  Miltdn. 

The  great/;-uiV/u?Hess  of  the  poet's  fancy.  Add-on. 

Syn.  — Fertile;  prolific;  productive  ;  fecund ;  nlCnti- 
f  ul ;  rich ;  abundant ;  plenteous.    See  Fertile.      ' 

Fruit'ing,  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  producing,  fruit. 

Fruit'ing,  n.     The  bearing  of  fruit. 

Fru-i'tlon  (fru-ish'Sn),  re.  [OF.  fruition,  L.  fruitio, 
enjoyment,  fr.  tL.  frui,  p.  ■p.  fruitus,  to  use  or  enjoy.  See 
Fruit,  re.]  Use  or  possession  of  anything,  especially 
such  as  is  accompanied  with  pleasure  or  satisfaction ; 
pleasure  derived  from  possession  or  use.  "  Capacity  of 
fruition."    Rogers.     "  Godlike /rwi'/iore."    Milton. 

Where  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love.  Shak. 

Fru'i-tive  (fru'T-tTv),  a.  [See  Fruition.]  Enjoying; 
possessing.     \_Obs.']  Boyle. 

Fruitless  (frut'les),  a.  1.  Lacking,  or  not  bearing, 
fruit ;  barren  ;  destitute  of  offspring  ;  as,  a  fruitless  tree 
or  shrub  ;  a,  fruitless  marriage.  Shale. 

2.  Productive  of  no  advantage  or  good  effect ;  vain  ; 
idle  ;  useless ;  unprofitable  ;  as,  a  fruitless  attempt ;  a 
fruitless  controversy. 

They  in  mutual  accusation  spent 

The  fruitless  hours.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Useless  :  barren;  unprofitable;  abortive  ;  in- 
effectual ;  vain  ;  idle ;  profitless.    See  Useless. 

—  Fruit1ess-ly,  adv. — Fruitless-ness,  re. 

Fruit'y  (-y),  n.  Havuig  the  odor,  taste,  or  appear- 
ance of  fruit ;  also,  fruitful.  Dickens. 

Fru'men-ta'ceOUS  (fru'men-ta'shus),  a.  [L.  frnmen- 
iacevs,  iT.  frumentum  corn  or  grain,  fromtheroot  of /rwz 
fruit :  cf.  F.  frumeniace.  See  Frugal.]  Made  of,  or 
resembling,  wheat  or  other  grain. 

Fru'men-ta'ri-OUS  (-rT-iis),  a.  [L.  frumentarius.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  wheat  or  grain,     [i?.]  Coles. 

Fru'men-ta'tion  (-shiSn),  n.  [L.  frumentatio.']  (Bom. 
Antiq.)  A  largess  of  grain  bestowed  upon  the  people,  to 
quiet  them  when  uneasy. 

Fru'men-ty  (fru'meu-ty),  n.  [OF.  fromentee,  fr.  L. 
frumentum.  See  Frumentaceous.]  Food  made  of 
hulled  wheat  boiled  in  milk,  with  sugar,  plums,  etc. 
[Written  a\so  furinenty  anA  furmity.']  Halliwell. 

Frump  (frump),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  frumple  to  wrin- 
kle, ruffle,  D.  frommelen.}  To  insult ;  to  flout ;  to 
mock;  to  snub.     [Obs.}  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Frump,  re.  1.  A  contemptuous  speech  or  piece  of 
conduct ;  a  gibe  or  flout.     [Oiis.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

2.  A  cross,  old-fashioned  person  ;  esp.,  an  old  woman  ; 
a  gossip.     \CoVoq.']  Halliicell. 

Frump'er  (-er),  re.    A  mocker.     [Obs.l  Cotgrave. 

Frump'ish,  a.     1.  Cross-tempered  ;  scornful.    [_Obs.'] 

2.  Old-fashioned,  as  a  woman's  dress. 

Our  Bell  .  .  .  looked  very  frumpish.  Foote. 

Frush  (frOsh),  t'.  <.  [F. /romer  to  bruise.  Cf.  Feoise.] 
To  batter ;  to  break  in  pieces.     [Oii.] 

I  like  thine  armor  well  ; 
I  "\fntsh  it  and  unlock  the  rivets  all.  Shak. 

Frush,  a.     Easily  broken  ;  brittle  ;  crisp. 

Frush,  n.     Noise ;  clatter ;  crash,     [i?.]         Southey. 

Frush,  re.  [Cf.  OE.  frosch,  frosk,  a  frog  (the  animal), 
G.  frosch  frog  (the  animal),  also  camey  or  lampass  of 
horses.  See  Frog,  «.,  2.]  1.  (Far.)  The  frog  of  a 
horse's  foot. 

2.  A  discharge  of  a  fetid  or  ichorous  matter  from  the 
frog  of  a  horse's  foot ;  —  also  called  thrush. 

Frus'tra-ble  (frfis'tra-b'l),  a.  [L.  frustrabilis  :  cf.  F. 
frustrnble.']     Capable  of  being  frustrated  or  defeated. 

Frus-tra'ne-OUS  (f rtis-tra'ne-iis),  a.  [See  Frustrate, 
a.]     Vain;  useless;  unprofitable.     [Obs.'\  South. 

Frus'trate  (frtis'trat),  a.  [L.  frustratus,  p.  j>.  otfrzcs- 
trare,  frustrari,  to  deceive,  frustrate,  fr.  frustra  in  vain, 
without  effect,  in  error,  prob.  for  frudira  and  akin  to 
fraus,  E.  fraud.']  Vain  ;  ineffectual ;  useless  ;  unprof- 
itable ;  nuU  ;  void;  nugatory;  of  no  effect.  "Out  frus- 
trate search."  S/iak. 

Frus'trate  (-trat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Frustrated 
(-tra-ted)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Frustrating.]  1.  To  bring 
to  nothing ;   to  prevent  from  attaining  a  purpose ;   to 


disappoint ;  to  defeat ;  to  baffle  ;  as,  to  frustrate  a  plan, 
design,  or  attempt ;  to  frustrate  the  will  or  purpose, 
Shall  the  adversary  thus  obtain 
His  end  and  frustrate  thine  't  Milton. 

2.  To  make  null ;  to  nullify ;  to  render  invalid  or  of 
no  effect ;  as,  to  frustrate  a  conveyance  or  deed. 

Syn.  — To  balk;  thwart;  foil;  baffle;  defeat. 

Frus'trate-ly  (friis'trat-li^),  adv.     In  vain.    [Obs.] 

Vicars. 

Frus-tra'tion  (frus-tra'shun),  re.  [L.  frustratio :  cf. 
OF.  frustration.']  The  act  of  frustrating  ;  disappoint- 
ment ;  defeat ;  as,  t\\e  frustration  of  one's  designs. 

Frus'tra-tive  (friis'tra-tlv),  a.  Tending  to  defeat; 
fallacious.     [Obs.]  Ainsworth. 

Frus'tra-tO-ry  (-t6-ry),  a.  [L.  frustratorius ;  cf.  F. 
frustratoire.]  Making  void;  rendering  null ;  as,afrus- 
tratory  appeal.     [Obs.]  Ayliffe. 

Frus'tule  (-tijil ;  135),  n.  [h.  frustulum,  dim.  fr.  /rw.s- 
tum  a  piece :  cf.  F.  frustule.]  (Bot.)  The  siliceous  shell 
of  a  diatom.  It  is  composed  of  two  valves,  one  overlap- 
ping the  other,  like  a  pill  box  and  its  cover. 

Frus'tu-lent  (-tfi-lent ;  135),  a.  [L.  frustulentus.  Se& 
Frustule.]     Abounding  in  fragments.     [B.] 
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II 


Frusta    (-ta),  E. 


Frus'tum   (-tum) 

Frustums   (-tiimz).      [L. 

frustum  piece,   bit.] 

1.  (Geom.)  The  part  of 
a  solid  next  the  base, 
formed  by  cutting  off  the 
top ;  or  the  part  of  any 
solid,  as  of  a  cone,  pyra- 
mid, etc.,  between  two 
planes,  which  may  be  Frustums, 
either  parallel  or  inclined  to  each  other. 

2.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  drums  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 
Frut'age    (frut'Sj ;    48),   re.     [Cf.   Fruitage.]     1.  A. 

picture  of  fruit ;  decoration  by  representation  of  fruit. 

The  cornices  consist  of  frutages  and  festoons.    Evelyn. 

2.  A  confection  of  fruit.     [04s.]  JVares. 

Fru-tes'cent  (fru-tSs'sent),  a.  [L.  frutex,  fruticis,. 
shrub,  bush :  cf.  F.  frutescent,  L.  fruticescens,  p.  pr. J, 
(Bot.)  Somewhat  shrubby  in  character ;  imperfectly 
shrubby,  as  the  American  species  of  Wistaria. 

II  Fru'tex  (fru'teks),  re.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  having 
a  woody,  durable  stem,  but  less  than  a  tree  ;  a  shrub. 

Fru'ti-cant  (-tl-kant),  a.  [h.  fruticans,  p.  pr.  of  fru- 
ticare,  to  become  bushy,  ir.  frutex,  fruticis,  shrub.]  Full 
of  shoots.     [Obs.]  Evelyn. 

Fru'ti-cose'  (fru'ti-kos'),  a.  {L.  fruticosus,  from/rti- 
tex,  fruticis,  shrub.]  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a  shrub  or 
shrubs  ;  branching  like  a  shrub  ;  shrubby  ;  shrublike; 
as,  afruticose  stem.  Gray. 

Fru'ti-cous  (-kiis),  a.    (Bot.)  Fruticose.     [i?.] 

Fru-tic'u-lose'  (fru-tTk'ij-los'),  a.  [Dim.  fr.  L.  fru^ 
iicosus  bushy  :  cf.  P.  fruticuleux.]  (Bot.)  Like,  or  per- 
taining to,  a  small  shrub.  Gray. 

Fry  (f ri),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fried  (frid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Frying.]  [OE.  frien,  F.  frire,  fr.  L.  frigere  to 
roast,  parch,  fry,  cf.  Gr.  i^pvyew,  Skr.  bhrajj.  Cf.  Frit- 
ter.] To  cook  in  a  pan  or  on  a  griddle  (esp.  with  the  use 
of  fat,  butter,  or  oUve  oil)  by  heating  over  a  fire  ;  to  cook 
in  boiling  lard  or  fat ;  as,  to  fry  fish  ;  to  fry  doughnuts. 

Fry,  V.  i.  1.  To  undergo  the  process  of  frying ;  to  bo 
subject  to  the  action  of  heat  in  a  frying  pan,  or  on  a  grid- 
dle, or  in  a  kettle  of  hot  fat. 

2.  To  simmer  ;  to  boil.     [06^.] 

With  cracklmg  ilames  a  caldron  fries.        Dryden. 
The  frothy  billows  fry.  Spenser. 

3.  To  undergo  or  cause  a  disturbing  action  accompa- 
nied with  a  sensation  of  heat. 

To  keep  the  oil  from  frying  in  the  stomach.       Bacon. 

4.  To  be  agitated  ;  to  be  greatly  moved.     [Obs.] 
What  kindling  motions  in  their  breasts  do  fry  !    Fairfax. 

Fry,  re.     1.  A  dish  of  anything  fried. 

2.  A  state  of  excitement ;  as,  to  be  in  a  fry.  [CoZZoj.J 

Fry,  n.     [OE.  fri,  fry,   seed,   descendants,   cf.  OF. 

fraye  spawning,  si^awn  of  fishes,  little  fishes,  fr.  L.  fri- 

care  to  rub  (see  Friction),  but  cf .  also  Icel.  fras,  frjo, 

seed,  Sw.  &  Dan.  frij,  Goth,  fraiw  seed,  descendants.] 

1.  (Zool.)  The  young  of  any  fish. 

2.  A  swarm  or  crowd,  especially  of  little  fishes ;  young 
or  small  things  in  general. 

The/c!/  of  children  young.  Spenser. 

To  sever  .  .  .  the  good  fish  from  the  other/r.v.    Milton. 

We  have  burned  two  frigates,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty 
small  fry.  Walpole. 

Fry'ing,  re.     ThOs  process  denoted  by  the  veih  fry. 

Frying  pan,  an  iron  pan  with  a  long  handle,  used  for- 
frying  meat,  vegetables,  etc. 

Fu'age  (fii'aj ;  48),  re.    Same  as  Fumage. 

Fu'ar  (fu'er),  re.     Same  as  Feuar. 

Fub  (fiJb),  FulJS  (fObz),  re.  [Cf .  Foe  a  pocket.]  A 
plump  young  person  or  child.     [Obs.]  Smart. 

Fub,  V.  t.  [The  same  word  as  fob  to  cheat.]  To  put 
off  by  trickery ;  to  cheat.     [Obs.] 

I  have  been  fuhhed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  from, 
this  day  to  that  day.  Shak. 

FubTjer-y  (-ber-y),  re.   Cheating  ;  deception.  Marston,- 

Fub'by  (-by),  1  a.     Flump  ;    chubby ; 

F.Ub'sy  (-zy),  )      short    and    stuffy ; 
as,  a  fubsy  sofa.     [Eng.j 
A  fubsy,  good-humored,  silly  .  .  .  old  maid. 
Mme.  D'Arhlay. 

Fu'cate  (f ii'kat),        )  a.  [L.  fucatus, 

Fu'ca-ted  (-kS-ted), )  p.  p.  of  fu- 
care  to  color,  paint,  fr.  fucus.]  Painted ; 
disguised  with  paint,  or  with  false  show. 

II  Fuchs  (fooks),  re.  [G.,  prop.,  a 
fox.]  (Gerreiare  Preiw.)  A  student  of  the 
first  year.  Fuchsia 

Fuch'sl-a  (fu'shi-a  or-  fu'sh a ;  277), 
re.  ;  pi.  E.  Fuchsias  (-shaz),  L.  FucHsi.ffi  (-shT-e).     [NL, 
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To  make  up ;  to  devise ;  to  con- 


Named  after  Leonard  Fuchs,  a  German  botanist.]  {Bot.) 
A  genua  of  flowering  plants  having  elegant  drooping 
flowers,  with  four  sepals,  four  petals,  eight  stamens,  and 
a  single  pistil.  They  are  natives  of  Mexico  and  South 
America.  Double-flowered  varieties  are  now  common 
in  cultivation. 

Fuch'slne  (fook'sln  or  -sen),  n.  [Named  by  the 
French  inventor,  from  Fuchs  z.  Tox,  the  German  equiv- 
alent of  his  own  name,  Reiiard.']  (Chem.)  Aniline  red  ; 
an  artificial  coal-tar  dyestutf,  of  a  metallic  green  color 
superficially,  resembling  cantharides,  but  when  dissolved 
forming  a  brilliant  dark  red.  It  consists  of  a  hydrochlo- 
ride or  acetate  of  rosaniline.     See  Rosaniline. 

Fu-clv'0-rous  (f iS-siv'6-riis),  a.  [Fucus  +  L.  vorare 
to  eat.]     (Zo'dl.)  Eating  fucus  or  other  seaweeds. 

Fu'cold  (fii'koid),  a.  [Fucus  +  -oid.}  {Bot.)  (a) 
Properly,  belonging  to  an  order  of  algae  (Fucoidese)  which 
are  blackish  in  color,  and  produce  oospores  which  are 
not  fertilized  until  they  have  escaped  from  the  concep- 
tacle.  The  common  rockweeds  and  the  gulfweed  {Sar- 
gassum)  are  fucoid  in  character,  (i)  In  a  vague  sense, 
resembling  seaweeds,  or  of  the  nature  of  seaweeds. 

Fu'cold,  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant,  whether  recent  or  fossil, 
which  resembles  a  seaweed.    See  Fucoid,  a. 

Fu-COid'al  (fu-koid'nl),  a.    1.  (Bot.)  Fucoid. 

2.  (Geol.)  Containing  impressions  of  fossil  f ucoida  or 
seaweeds  ;  as,  Jucoidal  sandstone. 

Fu'CUS  (f  u'kus),  n. ;  pi.  Fuoi  (-si).  [L.,  rock  lichen, 
orchil,  used  as  a  red  dye,  red  or  purple  color,  disguise, 
deceit.]     1.  A  paint ;  a  dye ;  also,  false  show.     \Ohs.'\ 

2.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  tough,  leathery  seaweeds,  usually 
of  a  dull  brownish  green  color  ;  rockweed. 

(|^°°  Formerly  most  marine  algae  were  called  fuci. 

Fu'CU-SOl  (fu'ku-sol),  n.  [_Fuetis  -f-  L.  oleum  oil.] 
(Chem.)  An  oily  liquid,  resembling,  and  possibly  identi- 
cal with,  furfurol,  and  obtained  from  fucus,  and  other 
seaweeds. 

Fud  (fiid),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  The  tail  of  a 
hare,  coney,  etc.     IFrov.  Eng.  &  Scot.']  Bums. 

2.  Woolen  waste,  for  mixing  with  mungo  and  shoddy. 

Fud'der  (-der),  n.     See  Foddek,  a  weight. 

Fud'dle  (-d'l),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fuddled  (-d'ld)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  FuDDLiHa  (-dling).]  [Perh.  formed  as 
a  kind  of  dim.  oi  full.  Cf.  Fuzzle.]  To  make  foolish 
by  drink ;  to  cause  to  become  intoxicated.     [Colloq.l 

I  am  too  fuddled  to  take  care  to  observe  your  orders.    Steele. 
Fud'dle,  V.  i.   To  drink  to  excess.    [Colloq.'] 
Fud'dler  (-dler),  n.    A  drunkard.     [Colloq.']   Baxter. 
Fudge  (fOj),  n.     [Cf.  Prov.  F.  fuche,  Jeuche,  an  in- 
ter], of  contempt.]    A  made-up  story  ;  stuff ;  nonsense ; 
humbug ;  —  often  an  exclamation  of  contempt. 

Fudge,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p^  Fudged  (ftiid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  FuDaiNS.]     1. 
trive ;  to  fabricate. 

Fudged  up  into  such  a  smirkish  liveliness.    JT,  Fair/ax. 

2.  To  foist ;  to  interpolate. 

That  last  "  suppose  "is  fudged  in.  Foote. 

Fudge'  wheel'  (hwel').  (Shoemaking)  A  tool  for 
ornamenting  the  edge  of  a  sole. 

Fu-e'gl-an  (ffi-e'jl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Terra 
del  Fuego.  —  ».     A  native  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 

Fu'el  (fii'Sl),  n.  [OF.  fouail,  fuail,  or  fouaille,  fu- 
aille,  LL.  focalium,  Jocale,  fr.  L.  focus  hearth,  fire- 
place, in  LL.,  fire.  See  Focus.]  [Formerly  written  also 
fewel.]  \.  Any  matter  used  to  produce  heat  by  burn- 
ing ;  that  which  feeds  fire  ;  combustible  matter  used  for 
fires,  as  wood,  coal,  peat,  etc. 

2.  Anything  that  serves  to  feed  or  increase  passion  or 
excitement. 

Artificial  fuel,  fuel  consisting  of  small  particles,  as  coal 
dust,  sawdust,  etc.,  consolidated  into  lumps  or  blocks. 

Fu'el,  V.  t.    1.  To  feed  with  fuel.     [Obs.] 
Never,  alas  I  the  dreadful  name. 
That  fuels  the  infernal  flame.  Cowley. 

2.  To  ptore  or  furnish  with  fuel  or  firing.     [Obs.] 

"Well  watered  and  well /ueZec/.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Fu'el-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  supplies 
fuel,     [i?.]     [Written  also  fueller.]  Donne. 

II  Fu-e'ro  (fdS-a'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  L.  forum.]  {Sp. 
Law)  (a)  A  code ;  a  charter ;  a  grant  of  privileges. 
(6)  A  custom  having  the  force  of  law.  (c)  A  declara- 
tion by  a  magistrate,  (d)  A  place  where  justice  is  ad- 
ministered,    (e)  The  jurisdiction  of  a  tribunal.    Burrill. 

Fufi  (fiif),  V.  t.  &  i.  [Of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  Puff.] 
To  puff.     [Frov.  Eng.  &  Local,  U.  S.]  Halliwell. 

Fuff'y,  a.   Light ;  puffy.  [Prov.  Eng.  &  Local,  U.  S.] 

II  Fu'ga  (f oo'gal,  re.     [It.]     (J)/m«.)  A  fugue. 

Fu-ga'CiOUS  (f u-ga.'shfis),  a.  [L.  fugax,  fugacis,  from 
fugere:  cf.  F.  fugace.  See  Fugittve.]  1.  Flying,  or 
disposed  to  fly  ;  fleeing  away ;  lasting  but  a  short  time ; 
volatile. 

Much  of  its  possessions  is  so  hid,  so  fugacious^  and  of  so  un- 
certain purchase.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  (Biol.)  Fleeting*;  lasting  but  a  short  time ;  — applied 
particularly  to  organs  or  parts  which  are  short-lived  as 
compared  with  the  life  of  the  individual. 

Fu-ga'cious-ness,  n.    Fugacity.    [Obs.] 

Fu-gac'1-ty  {iu-gS.sl-tf),  n.  [L.  fugacitas:  cf.  F. 
fugacite.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  fugacious;  fuga- 
oiousness ;  volatility ;  as,  fugacity  of  spirits.  Boyle. 

2.  Uncertainty;  instability.  Johnson. 

Fu'ga-cy  (fa'ga-sjr),  n.   Banishment.    [Obs.]  Milton. 

II  Fu-ga'tO  (foo-gii'tS),  a.  [It.]  {Mus.)  In  the  fugue 
style,  but  net  strictly  like  a  fugue,  ^n.  A  composition 
resembling  a  fugue. 

Fugh  (fu),  interj.  An  exclamation  of  disgust ;  fob  ; 
faugh.  Sryden. 

II  Fu-ghet'ta  (foo-gat't4),  re.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  short, 
condensed  fugue.  Grove. 

Fu'gl-tlve  (f u'jl-tiv),  a.  [OB.  fugitif,  F.  fugitif,  fr. 
li.  fugitivus,  f r.  fugere  to  flee.    See  Bow  to  bend,  and  cf . 


.  of  vegeta- 
Woodward. 


Fbtebfew.]  1.  Fleeing  from  pursuit,  danger,  restraint, 
etc.  ;  escaping  from  service,  duty,  etc.  ;  as,  a  fugitive 
soldier;  a/K(/ifit)e  slave;  a/a^rtij;e  debtor. 

The  fugitive  Parthians  follow.  Shak. 

Can  s.  fugitive  daughter  enjoy  herself  while  her  parents  are  in 
tears  ?  Richardson. 

A  libellous  pamphlet  of  a  fugitive  physician.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Not  fixed ;  not  durable  ;  liable  to  disappear  or  fall 
away ;  volatile  ;  uncertain  ;  evanescent ;  liable  to  fade  ; 
—  applied  to  material  and  immaterial  things ;  as,  fugi- 
tive colors ;  a  fugitive  idea.  Locke. 

The  more  tender  and  fugitive  parts,  the  leaves 
bles. 

Fugitive  compositions,  such  as  are  short  and  occasional, 
and  so  published  that  they  quickly  escape  notice. 

Syn.  —  Fleeting  ;  unstable ;  wandering ;  uncertain ; 
volatile  ;  fugacious ;  fleenig  ;  evanescent. 

Fu'gi-tive  (tu'jT-tlv),  re.  1.  One  who  flees  from  pur- 
suit, danger,  restraint,  service,  duty,  etc. ;  a  deserter  ;  as, 
a  fugitive  from  justice. 

2.  Something  hard  to  be  caught  or  detained. 

Or  catch  that  airy  fugitive  called  wit.  Harte. 

Fugitive  from  justice  (Law),  one  who,  having  committed 
a  crime  in  one  jurisdiction,  flees  or  escapes  into  another  to 
avoid  punishment. 

Fu'gi-tive-ly,  adv.     In  a  fugitive  manner. 

Fu'gl-tive-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
fugitive ;  evjmescence ;  volatility  ;  fugacity ;  instability. 

Fu'gle  (fu'g'l),  V.  i.  To  maneuver ;  to  move  hither 
and  thither.     [Colloq.] 

Wooden  arms  with  elbow  joints  jerking  and/tig?m?  in  the 
air.  Carlgle. 

Fu'gle-man  (fil'g'l-man),  re.  /  pi.  Fuglemen  (-mgn). 
[G.  flugelmann  file  leader  ;  fliigel  wing  (akin  to  E.  J??/)  + 
mann  man.  Cf.  Flugelman.]  1.  {Mil.)  A  soldier  espe- 
cially expert  and  well  driUed,  who  takes  his  place  in 
front  of  a  military  company,  as  a  guide  for  the  others  in 
their  exercises ;  a  file  leader.  He  originally  stood  in  front 
of  the  right  wing.     [Written  also  flugelman.] 

2.  Hence,  one  who  leads  the  way.     [Jocose] 

Fug^e  (fug),  re.  [F.,  fr.  It.  fitga,  fr.  Ij.  fuga  a  flee- 
ing, flight,  akin  to /w^ere  to  flee.  See  Fugitive.]  {Mus.) 
A  polyphonic  composition,  developed  from  a  given  theme 
or  themes,  according  to  strict  contrapuntal  rules.  The 
theme  is  first  given  out  by  one  voice  or  part,  and  then, 
while  that  pursues  its  way,  it  is  repeated  by  another  at 
the  interval  of  a  fifth  or  fourth,  and  so  on,  until  all  the 
parts  have  answered  one  by  one,  continuing  their  several 
melodies  and  interweaving  them  in  one  complex  pro- 
gressive whole,  in  which  the  theme  is  often  lost  and  re- 
appears. 

All  parts  of  the  scheme  are  eternally  chasing  each  other,  like 
the  parts  of  a  fugue.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Fu'gulst  (fu'gist),  re.  {3fus.)  A  musician  who  com- 
poses or  performs  fugues.  Busby. 

-ful  (-ful).  [See  Full,  a.]  A  suffix  signifying /mZZ  o/, 
abounding  with;  as,  boast/uZ,  harm/«Z,  woeful. 

Fulahs',  FoolabS'  (foo'laz'),  re.  pi. ;  sing.  Fulah, 
FooLAH  (-la').  (Eihnol.)  ApeculiarAfrican  race  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  but  distinct  from  the  negro  tribes,  inhabiting 
an  extensive  region  of  Western  Soudan.  Their  color  is 
brovm  or  yellowish  bronze.  They  are  Mohammedans. 
Called  also  Fellaiahs,  Foulahs,  and  Fellani.  Fulah  is 
also  used  adjectively ;  as,  Fulah  empire,  tribes,  language. 

Ful'be  (fSSl'ba),  re.     {Ethnol.)  Same  as  Fulahs. 

Ful'ci-ble  (fvil'sT-b'l),  a.  [L.  fulcire  to  prop.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  propped  up.     [Obs.]  Cockeram. 

Ful'cl-ment  (-raent),  re.  [L.  fulcimentum,  ir.  fulcire 
to  prop.]     A  prop ;  a  fulcrum.     [Obs.]         Bp.Wilkins. 

Ful'cra  (-kra),  re.  pi.    See  Fulcrum. 

Ful'crate  (-krat),  a.  [See  Fulcrum.]  1.  {Bot.) 
Propped ;  supported  by  accessory  organs,     [i?.]      Gray. 

2.  Furnished  with  fulcrums. 

Ful'crum  (-kriim),  re.  /  pi.  L.  Fulcra  (-kra),  E.  Ful- 
crums  (-kriimz).      [L.,  bedpost,   fr.  fulcire  to   prop.] 

1.  A  prop  or  support. 

2.  {Mech.)  That  by  which  a  lever  is  sustained,  or  about 
which  it  turns  in  lifting  or  moving  a  body. 

3.  {Bot.)  An  accessory  organ  such  as  a  tendril,  stip- 
ule, spine,  and  the  like.     [E.]  Gray. 

4.  {Zool.)  {a)  The  homy  inferior  surface  of  the  lingua 
of  certain  insects. 
{b)  One  of  the 
small,  spiniform 
scales  found  on 
the  front  edge  of 

the  dorsal  and  can-         ""^''^^^^^^S^^EiS^^^  T5' 
dal   fins   of   many 
ganoid  fishes.  ...  ,         «     -«■. 

5     (Anaf)   The         a  Fulcra  of  the  tail  of  a  Gar  Pike. 

connective  tissue  supporting  the  framework  of  the  retina 
of  the  eve. 

Ful-lill'  (ful-fil'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Fulfilled 
(-fild') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fulfilling.]  [OE.  fulfiUen, 
fulfullen,  K&.  fnlfyllan  ;  fill  full +fylln7i  to  fill.  See 
Full,  a.,  and  Fill,  v.  i.]  [Written  also  fulfil.]  1.  To 
fill  up  ;  to  make  full  or  complete.  [Obs.]  "  Fulfill  her 
week."  Gen.  x.xix.  27. 

Suffer  thou  that  the  children  h^  fulfilled  first,  for  it  is  not  good 
to  take  the  bread  of  children  and  give  to  lionnds. 

WiicUf  (Mark  vii.  27). 

2.  To  accomplish  or  carry  into  effect,  as  an  inten- 
tion, promise,  or  prophecy,  a  desire,  prayer,  or  require- 
ment, etc.  ;  to  complete  by  performance ;  to  answer  the 
requisitions  of ;  to  bring  to  pass,  as  a  purpose  or  design ; 
to  effectuate. 

He  will  fulfill  the  desire  of  them  that  fear  him.    Ps.  cxlv.  19. 

Here  Nature  &vpm&  fulfilled  in  all  her  end.^         Milton. 

Servants  must  their  masters'  mir..ls/u//(7^  ^lutk. 

Ful-flll'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  fulfills.  So7ilh. 

Ful-fiU'ment  (-nipnt),  re..     [Written  also  fulfilment.] 

1.  The  act  of  fulfilling ;  accomplishment ;  completion  ; 
as,  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy. 


2.  Execution ;  performance ;  as,  the  fulfillment  of  a 
promise. 

Ful'gen-cy  (ful'jen-sj),  re.  [See  Fulgent.]  Bright- 
ness ;  splendor  ;  glitter  ;  eli'ulgence.  Bailey. 

Ful'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  fulgens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  fulgere 
to  flash,  glitter,  shine,  akin  to  Gr.  ^Ae'yeii/  to  burn.  See 
Phlox,  Flagrant.]  Exquisitely  bright ;  shining ;  daz- 
zling ;  effulgent. 

Other  Thracians  .  .  .  fulgent  morions  wore.      Glover. 

Ful'gent-ly,  adv.    Dazzlingly  ;  ghtteringly. 

Ful'gid  (-jid),  a.  [L.  fulgidus.  See  Fulgent.]  Shin- 
ing; glittering;  dazzling.     [B.]  Pope. 

Ful-gid'1-ty  (fiil-jid'i-tj^),  n.  Splendor  ;  resplen- 
dence ;  effulgence.     [R.]  Bailey. 

Ful'gor  (f til'gor),  re.  [L.  fulgor,  fr.  fulgere  to  shine.] 
Dazzling  brightness ;  splendor.    [E.]        Sir  T.  Brott-ne. 

Ful'gU-rant  (ful'gii-rant),  fr.  [h.  fulgurans,  p.  pr.  of 
fulgurare.]     Lightening,     [i?.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

l|Ful'gU-ra'ta(-ra'ta),re.  [NL.]  {Electricity)  A  spec- 
tro-electric  tube  in  which  the  decomposition  of  a  liquid 
by  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark  is  observed.    Knight. 

Ful'gu-rate  (fiil'gfi-rat),  v.  i.  [h.  fulgiiratus,  p.  p. 
of  fulgurare  to  flash,  fr.  fulgur  lightning,  fr.  fulgere  to 
shine.     See  Fulgent.]    To  flash  as  lightning.      [i?.] 

Ful'gU-ra'ting  (-ra'ttng),  a.  {3Ied.)  Resembling 
lightning  ;  • —  used  to  describe  intense  lancinating  pains 
accompanying  locomotor  ataxy. 

Ful'gU-ra'tion  (-ra'shun),  n.  [L.  fulguratio  :  cf.  F. 
fulguralion.]     1.  The  act  of  lightening.     [R.]    Donne. 

2.  {Assaying)  Tlie  sudden  brightening  of  a  fused  glob- 
ule of  gold  or  silver,  wlien  the  last  film  of  the  oxide  of 
lead  or  copper  leaves  its  surface  ;  —  also  called  blick, 

A  phenomenon  called,  by  the  old  chemists,  fulguration.    Ure. 

Ful'gU-rite  (fiil'gij-rit),  re.  [L.  fiilguritus,  p.  p.  of 
fulgurire  to  strike  with  lightning,  f r.  fulgur  lightning : 
cf .  F.  fulgurite.]  A  vitrified  sand  tube  produced  bj'  the 
striking  of  lightning  on  sand  ;  a  lightning  tube ;  also,  the 
portion  of  rock  surface  fused  by  a  lightning  discharge. 

Ful'gU-ry  (-ry),  re.     [1,.  fulgur.]    Lightning.     [Obs.] 

Ful'ham  (ful'om),  re.  [So  named  because  supposed  to 
have  been  chiefly  made  at  Fulham,  in  Middlesex,  Eng.] 
A  false  die.     [Cant]     [Written  also /tjHam.]  Shak. 

Fu-llg'i-nos'i-ty  (fu-ltj'I-nSs'I-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  fuligi- 
nosite.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  fuliginous; 
sootiness ;  matter  deposited  by  smoke.     [-K.] 

Fu-lig'1-nous  (f u-lTj'i-niis),  a.  [L.  fuliginosus,  from 
fuligo  soot :  cf.  F.  fuligineux.  See  Fume.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  soot ;  sooty ;  dark ;  dusky. 

2.  Pertaining  to  smoke  ;  resembling  smoke. 

Fu-lig'i-nous-ly,  adv.     In  a  smoky  manner. 

Fu'll-mart  (fu'lT-mart),  re.     Same  as  Foumart. 

Full  (ful),  a.  [Compar.  Fuller  (-er) ;  superl.  Full- 
est.] [OE.  &  AS.  ful;  akin  to  OS.  ful,  D.  vol,  OHG. 
fol,  G.  voll,  Icel.  fullr,  Sw.  full,  Dan.  fuld,  Goth,  fulls, 
L.  plenus,  Gr.  TrAiJpijs,  Skr.  purna  full,  pra  to  fill,  also  to 
Gr.  TToAu?  much,  E.  poly-,  pref.,  G.  viel,  AS.  fela.  V80. 
Cf.  Complete,  Fill,  Plenary,  Plenty.]  1.  Filled  up  ; 
having  within  its  limits  all  that  it  can  contain  ;  supplied ; 
not  empty  or  vacant ;  —  said  primarily  of  hollow  vessels, 
and  hence  of  anything  else  ;  as,  a  cup  full  of  water  ;  a 
house  full  of  people. 

Had  the  throne  been  full,  their  meeting  would  not  have  been 
regular.  Blackstone. 

2.  Abundantly  furnished  or  provided ;  sufficient  in 
quantity,  quality,  or  degree  ;  copious ;  plenteous ;  ample  ; 
adequate;  as,  a/«Hmeal;  a/«?Z  supply;  a /«H  voice;  a 
full  compensation  ;  a  house  full  of  furniture. 

3.  Not  wanting  in  any  essential  quality ;  complete ; 
entire  ;  perfect ;  adequate  ;  as,  a  full  narrative ;  a  per- 
son of  full  age  ;  a.  full  stop ;  a.  full  face  ;  the  full  moon. 

It  came  to  pass,  at  the  end  of  two  full  years,  that  Pharaoh 
dreamed.  Gen.  xli.  1. 

The  man  commands 
Like  a  full  soldier.  Sliak. 

I  can  not 
Request  a  fuller  satisfaction 
Than  you  have  freely  granted.  Ford. 

4.  Sated;  surfeited. 

I  am  full  of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams.       Is.  i.  11. 

5.  Having  the  mind  filled  with  ideas;  stocked  with 
knowledge ;  stored  with  information. 

Reading  maketli  a  full  man.  Bacon. 

6.  Having  the  attention,  thoughts,  etc.,  absorbed  in 
any  matter,  and  the  feelings  more  or  less  excited  by  it ; 
as,  to  be  full  of  some  project. 

Every  one  is  fidl  of  the  miracles  done  by' cold  baths  on  de- 
cayed and  weak  constitutions.  Locke. 

7.  Filled  with  emotions. 

The  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills  it.  Lowell. 

8.  Impregnated  ;  made  pregnant.     [Obs.] 

Ilia,  the  fair,  .  .  .  full  oi  Mars.  Jiriiden. 

At  full,  when  full  or  complete.  Shak.  —  Full  age  {Lair), 
the  age  at  which  one  attains  full  personal  rights  ;  major- 
ity;—  in  England  and  the  United  States  tlie  age  of  21 
years.  Abboll.  —  T\ill  and  by  (Naul.),  sailing  closehauled, 
having  all  the  sails  full,  and  lying  as  near  the  wind  as 
possilSe.  —Full  band  (Mus.),  a  baud  in  which  all  the  in- 
struments arc  tMuployed.  —  Full  binding,  the  binding  of  a 
book  when  made  wholly  of  leather,  as  distingiiished  from 
half  bindiiui.  —  Full  bottom,  a  kind  of  wig  full  and  large 
at  the  bottom.  —  Full  brother  or  sister,  a  brother  or  sis- 
ter having  the  same  parents  as  another.  —  Full  cry  (Hunt- 
ing), eager  chase;  —  said  of  hounds  that  have  cnugbt  the 
scent,  and  give  tongue  toEether.  —  Full  dress,  the  dress 
prescribed  by  authority  or  by  etiquette  to  be  \\orii  on  oc- 
casions of  ceremony.  —  Full  hand  (Poker),  tliroo  of  a  kind 
and  a  pair. —Full  moon,  (a)  The  moon  with  its  whole 
disk  illuminated,  as  when  opposite  to  the  siui.  t/'>  The 
time  wlien  the  moon  is  full.  — Full  organ  (Mua.'^,  the  or- 
gin  when  all  or  most  of  tlie  stops  are  out.  -  Full  scora 
{Mus.'t,  a  score  in  which  all  the  p.arts  for  voices  and  iii- 
strmnents  are  given. —Full  sea,  high  w.ater.  —  Full  swing, 
free  course;  unrestrained  liberty.  "Leaving  corrupt 
nature  to  .  . .  the  full  swim/  mid  freedom  of  its  own  oxtrnv. 
agant  actings."  ^outli.  (r«//<>i/.l  — In  full,  at  length  ;  un- 
cbntracted ;  unabridgdl ;  w  vitten  out  in  words,  niul  not 
I  indicated  hy  figures.  —  In  full  blast.    See  under  Blast. 
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Ose,    unite,   r^de,   full,   tip,    Q.ru  ;    pity ;    food,   f<fbt ;    out,   oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sins,   iitk  ;    then,    tliin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


FULL 

Full  (ful),  n.  Complete  measure  ;  utmost  extent ;  the 
highest  state  or  degree. 

The  swan's-down  feather, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide.         Shak. 

Full  of  the  moon,  the  time  of  full  moon. 

Full,  adv.  Quite  ;  to  the  same  degree  ;  without  abate- 
ment or  diminution  ;  \vith  the  whole  force  or  effect ; 
thoroughly  ;  completely ;  exactly ;  entirely. 

The  pawn  I  proffer  shall  he  full  as  good.       Dryden. 

The  diapason  closing./'u/i  in  man.  Dryden. 

Fidl  in  the  center  of  tlie  sacred  wood.  Addison. 

^W  Full  is  placed  before  adjectives  and  adverbs  to 
heighten  or  strengthen  their  signification.  ^'' Full  sad." 
Milton.  "Master  of  a  full  poor  cell."  jSha/c.  "Full 
many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene."     1'.  Gray. 

Full  is  also  prefixed  to  participles,  to  express  utmost 
extent  or  degree ;  as,  /((/^-bloomed,  /«//-blovvn,  Jull- 
CTiaoamed,full-gtown,ftill-\a,den,full-sta1led,  etc.  Such 
compounds,  for  the  most  part,  are  self -defining. 

Full,  V.  i.  To  become  full  or  whoUy  illuminated ;  as, 
the  moon  fulls  at  midnight. 

Full,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pulled  (f  uld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  FuLLiNS.]  [OE.fiillen,  OF.  fule>;'fouler,  F.  fouler, 
LL.  fullare,  fr.  L.  fuUo  fuller,  cloth  fuller,  cf.  Gr.  (^oAoi 
shining,  wliite,  AS.  fullian  to  whiten  as  a  fuller,  to  bap- 
tize, fullere  a  fuller.  Cf .  Defile  to  foul,  Foil  to  frus- 
trate. Fuller,  ra.]  To  thicken  by  moistening,  heating, 
and  pressing,  as  cloth  ;  to  mill ;  to  make  compact ;  to 
scour,  cleanse,  and  thicken  in  a  mill. 

Full,  V.  i.  To  become  fulled  or  thickened ;  as,  this 
materi;il/«Hs  well. 

FuU'age  (ful'aj ;  48),  n.  The  money  or  price  paid 
for  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth.  Johnson. 

Fullam  (-lam),  n.    A  false  die.    See  Fulham. 

Full'-blood'ed  (ful'blud'gd),  a.  1.  Having  a  full 
supply  of  blood. 

2.  Of  i^re blood;  thoroughbred;  as,afull-bloodedhoTse. 

Full'-bloomed'  (-bloomd'),  a.  Like  a  perfect  blos- 
som.    "  Full-bloomed  lips."  Crashaw. 

Full'-blown'  (-blon'),  a.  1.  Fully  expanded,  as  a 
blossom;  as,  a  full-blown  Tose.  Denham. 

2.  Fully  distended  with  wind,  as  a  sail.  Dryden. 

Full'-bot'tomed  (-bSt'tumd),  a.  1.  Full  and  large 
at  the  bottom,  as  wigs  worn  by  certain  civil  officers  in 
Great  Britain. 

2.  (Naut.)  Of  great  capacity  below  the  water  line. 

FuU'-bUtt'  (ful'biit'),  adv.  With  direct  and  violent  op- 
position ;  with  sudden  collision.    \_Colloq.'\    UEstrange. 

FuU'-drlve'  (-driv'),  adv.  With  full  speed.    [Colloq.^ 

Full'er  (ful'er),  re.  [AS.  fullere,  fr.  L.  fullo.  See 
FOLL,  V.  l.'\     One  whose  occupation  is  to  full  cloth. 

Fuller's  earth,  a  variety  of  clay,  used  in  scouring  and 
cleansing  cloth,  to  imbibe  grease.  —  Fuller's  herb  (Bot. ), 
the  soapwort  (Saponaria  officinalis),  formerly  used  to 
remove  stains  from  cloth. —Fuller's  thistle  or  weed  (Bot.), 
the  teasel  {Dipsacus  fnllonum),  whose  burs  arc  used  by 
fullers  in  dressing  cloth.    See  Teasel. 

Full'er,  n.  [From  Fdll,  a.]  {Blacksmith's  Work)  A 
die  ;  a  half-round  set  hammer,  used  for  forming  grooves 
and  spreading  iron ;  —  called  also  a  creaser. 

Full'er,  V.  t.  To  form  a  groove  or  channel  in,  by  a 
_iller  or  set  hammer;  as,  to  fuller  a  bayonet. 

Full'er-y  (-y),  n. ;  pi.  Fclleeies  (-Iz).  The  place  or 
he  works  where  the  fulling  of  cloth  is  carried  on. 

Full'-formed'  (ful'fdrmd'),  a.  Full  in  form  or  shape ; 
rounded  out  with  flesh. 

The  full-formed  maids  of  Afric.  Thomson. 

Full'-grown'  (-gron'),  a.  Having  reached  the  limits 
of  growth  ;  mature.     " Full-grown  vtvags."  Lowell. 

FuU'-heart'ed  (-harfgd),  a.  Full  of  courage  or  con- 
fidence. Shak. 

Full'-hOt'  (-hot'),  a.     Very  fiery.  Shak. 

Full'lng,  n.  The  process  of  cleansing,  shrinking,  and 
thickening  cloth  by  moisture,  heat,  and  pressure. 

Falling  mill,  a  mill  for  fulling  cloth  as  by  means  of  pes- 
tles or  stampers,  which  alternately  fall  into  and  rise  from 
troughs  wliere  the  cloth  is  placed  with  hot  water  and 
fuller's  earth,  or  other  cleansmg  materials. 

Full'-manned'  (-mSud'),  a.  Completely  furnished 
with  rnen,  as  a  ship. 

Full'mart'  (-mart'),  re.     See  Foumabt.        B.  Jonson. 

FuU'nesS,  re.  The  state  of  being  full,  or  of  abound- 
ing; abundance;  completeness.  [Written  also /u^new.] 
•"  In  thy  presence  is  fullness  of  joy."  Ps.  xvi.  11. 

Ful-lon'1-cal  (fiU-lon'I-kal),  a.  [L.  fullonicus,  from 
fullo  a  cloth  fuller.]  Pertaining  to  a  fuller  of  cloth. 
iObs.']  Blount. 

FuU'-Orbed'  (ful'Srbd'),  a.  Having  the  orb  or  disk 
complete  or  fully  illuminated  ;  like  the  full  moon. 

FuU'-Salled'  (-said'),  a.  Having  all  its  sails  set; 
hence,  without  restriction  or  reservation.        Massinger. 

FuU'-winged'  (-wingd'),  a.  1.  Having  large  and 
strong  or  complete  wings.  Shak. 

2.  Ready  for  flight ;  eager.     \_Archaie']     Beau.  &  Fl. 

Fully  (ful'l^),  adv.  In  a  fuU  manner, or  degree; 
completely ;  entirely ;  without  lack  or  defect ;  adequate- 
ly ;  satisfactorily ;  as,  to  he  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth 
of  a  proposition. 

F\Uly  committed  (Law),  committed  to  prison 
for  trial,  in  distinc- 
tion from  being  de- 
tained for  examina- 
tion. 

Syn.  —  Complete- 
ly ;  entirely ;  ma- 
turely; plentifully;  abun- 
dantly ;  plenteously ;  copi- 
ously ;  largely ;  amply ; 
sufficiently ;  clearly ;  dis- 
tinctly ;  perfectly. 

Ful'mar  (ful'mar),  n. 
[Icel.  fulmar.  See  FouL, 
and  Mew  a  gull.]    (Zool.) 
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FUMIGATORi: 


Arctic  Fulmar 
(Fulmarus  glacialis). 


One  of  several  species  of  sea  birds,  of  the  family  Procel- 
lariidas,  allied  to  the  albatrosses  and  petrels.     Among 


the  well-known  species  are  the  arctic  fulmar  (Fulmarus 
glacialis)  (called  also  fulmar  petrel,  malduck,  and  mol- 
lemock),  and  the  giant  fulmar  (Ossifraga  gigantea). 

Ful'ml-nant  (f  ul'mT-nant),  a.  [L.  fulminans,  p.  pr. 
of  fulminare  to  lighten :  cf.  F.  fulminant.^  Thunder- 
ing ;  fulminatmg.     [i2.]  Bailey. 

Ful'mi-nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fulminated 
(-na'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fulminating.]  [L.  fulmina- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  fulminare  to  Ughten,  strike  with  light- 
ning, fr.  fulmen  thunderbolt,  fr.  fulgere  to  shine.  See 
Fulgent,  and  cf.  Fulmine.]  1.  To  thunder;  hence,  to 
make  a  loud,  sudden  noise ;  to  detonate ;  to  explode 
with  a  violent  report. 

2.  To  issue  or  send  forth  decrees  or  censures  with  the 
assumption  of  supreme  authority ;  to  thunder  forth 
menaces. 

Ful'ml-nate,  v.  t.     \.  To  cause  to  explode.        Sprat. 

2.  To  utter  or  send  out  with  denunciations  or  cen- 
sures ;  —  said  especially  of  menaces  or  censures  uttered 
by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

Tliey  fulminated  the  most  hostile  of  all  decrees.    De  Quijiccy. 

Ful'ml-nate  (-nat),  re.  [Cf.  F.  fulminate.  See  Ful- 
minate, V.  i.]  {Chem.)  (a)  A  salt  of  fulminic  acid. 
See  under  Fulminic.    (6)  A  fulminating  powder. 

Fulminate  of  gold,  an  explosive  compound  of  gold ;  — 
called  also  fulminating  gold,  and  aurum  fulminans. 

Ful'mi-na'tlng  (-na'ting),  a.  1.  Thundering;  ex- 
ploding in  a  peculiarly  sudden  or  violent  manner. 

2.  Hurling  denunciations,  menaces,  or  censures. 

Fulminating  oil,  nitroglycerin.  —  Fulminating  powder 
(Chem.),  any  violently  explosive  powder,  but  especially 
one  of  the  fulminates,  as  mercuric  fulmmate. 

Ful'ml-na'tion  (-na'shun),  re.  [L.  fulminatio  a  dart- 
ing of  lightning :  cf .  F.  fulmination.'}  1.  The  act  of 
fulminating  or  exploding  ;  detonation. 

2.  The  act  of  thundering  forth  threats  or  censures,  as 
with  authority. 

3.  That  which  is  fulminated  or  thimdered  forth  ;  vehe- 
ment menace  or  censure. 

The  fulminations  from  the  Vatican  were  turned  into  ridi- 
cule. Ayliffe. 

Ful'mi-na-tO-ry  (-na-to-rj^),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fulminatoire.'] 
Thundering  ;  striking  terror.  Cotgrave. 

Ful'mine  (-min),  v.  i.  [F.  fulminer.  See  Fulmi- 
nate, I'.]    To  thunder.     [06s.]  Spenser.    3Iilton. 

Ful'nune,  v.  t.  To  shoot ;  to  dart  like  lightnmg ;  to 
fulminate ;  to  utter  with  authority  or  vehemence. 

She  fulmined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  Salique.    Tennyson. 

Ful-mln'e-OUB  (fSl-mln'e-us),  a.  [L.  fulmen  thun- 
der.]    Of,  or  concerning,  thunder. 

Ful-mln'lc  (-ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fulminique.']  Pertaining 
to  fulmination ;  detonating;  specifically  i^Chem.),  per- 
taimiig  to,  derived  from,  or  denoting,  an  acid,  so  called  ; 
as,  fulminic  acid. 

Fulminic  acid  (Chem.),  a  complex  acid,  H.2C2N2O2,  iso- 
meric with  cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids,  and  not  known  in 
the  free  state,  but  forming  a  large  class  of  highly  ex- 
plosive salts,  the  fulminates.  Of  these,  mercuric  fulmi- 
nate, the  most  common,  is  used,  mixed  with  niter,  to  fill 
percussion  caps,  charge  cartridges,  etc.  Fulminic  acid  is 
made  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  alcohol. 

Ful'mi-nu'ric  (fiil'mi-nu'rTk),  a.  [Fulminic  -\-  cya- 
nuric.'\  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to  fulminic  and  cyanuric 
acids,  and  designating  an  acid  so  called. 

Fulminuric  acid  (Chem.),  a  white,  crystalline,  explosive 
substance,  H3C3N3O3,  forming  well  known  salts,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  fulimnates.  It  is  isomeric  with  cyanuric 
acid,  and  hence  is  also  called  isocyanuric  acid. 

Ful'ness  (ful'ngs),  re.     See  Fullness. 

Ful-sam'ic  (ful-sSm'ik),  a.  [See  Fulsome.]  Ful- 
some.    [Obs.~\ 

Ful'some  (ful'sum),  a.  [Full,  a.  +  -some.']  1.  Full ; 
abundant;  plenteous;  not  shriveled.     [Obs.'} 

His  lean,  pale,  hoar,  and  withered  corpse  grew  fulsome,  fair, 
and  fresh.  Golding. 

2.  Offending  or  disgusting  by  overfullness,  excess,  or 
grossness ;  cloying ;  gross ;  nauseous ;  esp.,  offensive  from 
excess  of  praise  ;  as,  fulsome  flattery. 

And  lest  the  fulsome  artifice  should  fail, 

Themselves  will  hide  its  coarseness  with  a  veil.     Cowper. 

3.  Lustful ;  wanton ;  obscene ;  also,  tending  to  ob- 
scenity. [Obs.2  " Fulsome  ewes."  Shak. 
— Ful'some-ly,  adv.  —  Ful'some-ness,  re.       Dryden. 

Ful'vid  (fiil'vid),  a.  [LL.  fulvidus,  fr.  L.  fulvus.'] 
Fulvous,     [i?.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Ful'VOUS  (-vSs),  a.  [L.  fulvus.'\  Tawny ;  dull  yel- 
low, with  a  mixture  of  gray  and  brown.  Lindley. 

Fum  (fiim),  V.  i.    To  play  upon  a  fiddle.     [Obs.J 

Follow  me,  and  fum  as  you  go.  B.  Jonson. 

Pn-ma'clOUS  (f  u-ma'shus),  a.  [From  Fume.]  Smoky; 
hence,  fond  of  smoking;  addicted  to  smoking  tobacco. 

Fu-made'  (flJ-mad'),  Fu-ma'dO  (fii-ma'do),  re. ;  pi. 
Fumades  (-madz'),  Fumadoes  (-doz).  [Sp.  fumado 
smoked,  p.  p.  of  fumar  to  smoke,  fr.  L.  fumare.  See 
Fume,  v.  i.]     A  salted  and  smoked  fish,  as  the  pilchard. 

Fu'mage  (fu'maj ;  48),  re.      [OF.  fumage,  fumaige, 
fr.  L.  furaus  smoke.]     Hearth  money. 
Fumage.  or  fuage,  vulgarly  called  smoke  farthings.  Blackstone. 

Pu'ma-rate  (fii'ma^rat),  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  fu- 
maric  acid. 

Fu-mar'ic  (flS-mSr'Tkl,  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  fumitory  (Fumaria  officinalis). 

Fumaric  acid  (C/iem.),  a  widely  occurring  organic  acid, 
extracted  from  fumitory  as  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
CoH2(C02H)2,  and  produced  artificially  in  many  ways,  as 
by  the  distillation  of  malic  acid  ;  boletic  acid.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  lichen,  Iceland  moss,  and  hence  was  also  called 
lichenic  add. 

Fu'ma-rlne  (fii'ma-rTn  or  -ren),  re.  [L.  fumus  smoke, 
fume.]  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  extracted  from  fumitory, 
as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

Fu'ma-role  (-rol),  re.   [it.  fumaruota,  fr.  fumo  smoke. 


L.  fumus  :  cf .  F.  fumerolle,  fumarolle.J  A  hole  or  upo' 
in  a  volcanic  or  other  region,  from  which  fumes  issue. 
Fu'ma-tO-ry  (fu'ma-to-ry),  re.  See  Fumitoky.  [Obs.] 
Fum'ble  (liim'b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fumbled 
(-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fumbling  (-blTng).]  [Akin  ta 
D.  fommelen  to  crumple,  fumble,  Sw.  fumla  to  fumble. 
famla  to  grope,  Dan.  famle  to  grope,  fumble,  Icel.  f alma, 
AS.  folm  palm  of  the  hand.  See  Feel,  pnd  cf.  I'amble, 
Palm.]  1.  To  feel  or  grope  about ;  to  make  awkward 
attempts  to  do  or  find  something. 

Adams  now  began  to  fumble  in  his  pockets.    Fielding. 

2.  To  grope  about  in  perplexity  ;  to  seek  awkwardly ; 
as,  to  fumble  for  an  excuse.  Dryden. 

My  understanding  flutters  and  my  memory  fwnhles. 

Chesterfield. 
Alas  1  how  he  fumbles  about  the  domains.    Wordsworth. 

3.  To  handle  much ;  to  play  childishly ;  to  turn  over 
and  over. 

I  saw  bixafumble  with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers.    Shak. 

Fum'ble,  V.  t.  To  handle  or  manage  awkwardly  ;  to 
crowd  or  tumble  together.  Shak, 

Fum'bler  (-bier),  re.     One  who  fumbles. 

Fum'bllng-ly  (-bling-ly),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  one 
who  fumbles. 

Fume  (fum),  re.  [L.  fumus;  akin  to  Skr.  dhUma 
smoke,  dhU  to  shake,  fan  a  flame,  cf.  Gr.  Bvslv  to  sacri- 
fice, storm,  rage,  Qvixov,  Sv/ioi,  thyme,  and  perh.  to  E. 
dust ;  cf.  OF.  fu7n  smoke,  F.  fumee.  Cf.  Dust, re., Femeb. 
ELL,  Thyme.]  1.  Exhalation;  volatile  matter  (esp.  nox- 
ious vapor  or  smoke)  ascending  in  a  dense  body ;  smoke ; 
vapor ;  reek  ;  as,  the  fumes  of  tobacco. 

The  fumes  of  new  shorn  hay.  T.  Warton. 

The  fumes  of  undigested  wine.  Dryden. 

2.  Rage  or  excitement  which  deprives  the  mind  of 
self-control :  as,  the  fumes  of  passion.  South. 

3.  Anything  vaporlike,  unsubstantial,  or  airy ;  idle 
conceit ;  vain  imagination. 

A  show  of  fumes  and  fancies.  Bacon. 

4.  The  incense  of  praise  ;  inordinate  flattery. 

To  smother  him  with  fumes  and  eulogies.      Burton. 
In  a  fume,  in  ill  temper,  esp.  from  impatience. 
Fume,  V.  i.     (imp.  &  p.  p.  Fumed  (fumd) ;  p.  pr.   & 
vb.  re.  Fuming.]  [Cf.  F.  fumer,  L.  fumare  to  smoke.    See 
Fume,  re.]     1.  To  smoke ;  to  throw  off  fumes,  as  in  com- 
bustion or  chemical  action ;  to  rise  up,  as  vapor. 

Where  the  golden  altar  fumed.  Mi^oiu ' 

Silenus  lay. 
Whose  constant  cups  lay  fuming  to  his  brain.    Jioscomjton, 

2.  To  be  as  in  a  mist ;  to  be  dulled  and  stupefied. 

Keep  his  brain  fuming.  Shak* 

3.  To  pass  off  in  fumes  or  vapors. 

Their  parts  are  kept  from  fuming  away  by  their  fixity.  Cheyne, 

4.  To  be  in  a  rage  ;  to  be  hot  with  anger. 

He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground.    Dryden. 
While  her  mother  did  fret,  and  her  father  did  fume. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
To  fume  away,  to  give  way  to  excitement  and  displeas- 
ure ;  to  storm ;  also,  to  pass  off  in  fumes. 

Fume,  V.  t.     1.  To  expose  to  the  action  of  fumes ;  to 

treat  with  vapors,  smoke,  etc.  ;  as,  to  bleach  straw  by 

fuming  it  with  sulphur ;   to  fill  with  fumes,  vapors, 

odors,  etc.,  as  a  room.  j 

She  fumed  the  temple  with  an  odorous  flame.    Dryden. 

2.  To  praise  inordinately ;  to  flatter. 

They  demi-deify  and  Jimie  him  so.  Cowper, 

3.  To  throw  off  in  vapor,  or  as  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

The  heat  will  ftwie  away  most  of  the  scent.      Mortimer. 
How  vicious  hearts  fume  frenzy  to  the  brain  I      Young, 

Fumeless,  a.    Free  from  fumes. 

Fum'er  (-er),  re.     1.  One  that  fumes. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  uses  perfumes.     [Obs.] 

Embroiderers,  feather  makers,  fumers.    Beau.  Sf  FL 

Fu'mer-ell  (fu'mer-el),  re.     {Arch.)  See  Femerell. 

Fu'met  (f u'met),  n.  [Cf .  F.  fumier  dung,  OF.  femier, 
fr.  L.  fimus  dung.]    The  dung  of  deer.  B.  Jonson. 

Fu'met  (fu'mSt),  )  re.     [F.  fumet  odor,  fume  of 

II  Fu-mette'  (f SS-mSf ),  )  wine  or  meat,  fr.  L.  fumus 
smoke.  See  Fume,  re.]  The  stench  or  high  flavor  of 
game  or  other  meat  when  kept  long.  Swifi. 

Fu'me-tere'  (fu'me-tSr'),  re.    Fumitory.     [Obs.] 

Fu'mid  (fu'mid),  a,  [h.fumidus,  fr.  fumus  smoke. 
See  Fume.]    Smoky  ;  vaporous.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fu-mid'i-ty  (fii-midT-ty),   )re.    The  state  of  being 

Fu'mld-uess  (fu'mid-ngs),  (     fumid  ;  smokiness. 

Fu-mif'er-OUS  (fii-mifer-us),  a.  [li.  fumifer  ;  fumui 
smoke  -|-  ferrz  to  bear.]     Producing  smoke. 

Fu-mif'U-£iSt  (-iJ-jTst),  re.  [L.  fumus  smoke  -f  fu- 
gare  to  put  to  flight,  fugere  to  flee.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  drivep  away  smoke  or  fumes. 

Fu'mi-fy  (fu'mi-fi),  V,  t.  [Fume  -}-  -fy.]  To  subject 
to  the  action  of  smoke.     [Obs.]       ■  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fu'mi-gant  (-gant),  a.  [L.  fumigans,  p.  pr.  of  fumi- 
gare.     See  I'umigate.]     Fuming.     [B.] 

Fu'ml-gate  (fu'mt-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fumi- 
gated (-ga'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Fumigating  (-ga'ting).] 
[L.  fumigatus,  p.  p.  of  fumigare  to  fumigate,  f r.  fumus 
smoke.  See  Fume,  re.]  1.  To  apply  smoke  to ;  to  ex- 
pose to  smoke  or  vapor ;  to  purify,  or  free  from  infection, 
by  the  use  of  smoke  or  vapors. 

2.  To  smoke  ;  to  perfume.  Dryden. 

Fu'ml-ga'tlon  (-ga'shiln),  n.      [Cf.  F.  fumigation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  fumigating,  or  applying  smoke  or  vapor, 
as  for  disinfection. 

2.  Vapor  raised  in  the  process  of  fumigating. 
Fu'mi-ga'tor  (fu'mi-ga'T;er),  re.     One  who,  or  that 

which,  fumigates ;  an  apparatus  for  fumigating. 

Fu'ml-ga-to-ry  (-ga-to-iy),  a.  [Cf.  F.  fumigaioire.} 
Having  the  quality  of  purifying  by  smoke.     [i2.] 
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FUMILY 

PniU'I-ly  (fum'T-Iy),  adf.     Smokily;  with  fume. 

Fum'ing,  a.     Producing  fumes,  or  vapors. 

Cadet's  fiuning  liquid  (C7(em.),  alkarsin.  —  Fuming  liquor 
■of  Libavius  {Oiil  Chem.)^  stannic  chloride;  the  chloride 
of  tin,  SnCii,  forming  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid  which 
fumes  in  the  air.  Mixed  with  water  it  solidifies  to  the 
so-called  6«Wer  o/im.  —  Fuming  sulphuric  acid.  (Cliein.) 
Same  as  Disulphuric  acid,  under  Disulphukic. 

Fum'ing-ly,  adv.  In  a  fuming  manner ;  angrily. 
"They  unswev fumingly."  Hooker. 

Fum'ish,  a.     Smoky ;  hot ;  choleric. 

Fum'lsh-ness,  n.     Choler  ;  fretfulness ;  passion. 

Fu'mi-ter  (fu'niT-ter),  n.     {Bot.)  Fumitory.     [0A«.] 

Fu'ml-tO-ry  (£u'mT-to-ry),  n.  [O'&.Jumetere,  F.  fume- 
terre,  prop.,  smoke  of  the  ground,  fr.  L.  fumus  smoke  -j- 
ierra  eavth.  See  Fume,  and  Terrace.]  (i?o/.)  The  com- 
mon name  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Fumaria,  an- 
nual herbs  of  the  Old  World,  with  finely  dissected  leaves 
and  small  flo%vers  iu  dense  racemes  or  spikes.  F.  offici- 
nalis is  a  common  species,  and  was  formerly  used  as  an 
antiscorbutic. 

Climbing  fumitory  (£o^),  the  Alleghany  vine  (Adiiimia 
cirrhosa) ;  a  biennial  climbing  plant  with  elegant  feath- 
ery leaves  and  large  clusters  of  pretty  wliite  or  piukish 
flowers  looking  like  grains  of  rice. 

Fum'mel  (fiSm'mel'),  n.     (Zool.)  A  hinny. 

Fu-mos'i-ty  (fu-mos'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  fumosite.] 
The  fumes  of  drink.     [OJ.S.]  Chaucer. 

Fum'OUS  (filra'us),  a.  [L.  fumosus,  fr.  fumus  smoke : 
<:i.'P.fumeux.']     1.  Producing  smoke  ;  smoky. 

2.  Producing  fumes ;  full  of  fumes. 

Garlic,  onions,  mustard,  and  such-like  fumous  things. 

Barrougli  (1623). 

Fum'y  (-J),  a.  Producing  fumes ;  fumous.  "  Drowned 
in  fumy  wine."  H.  Brooke. 

Fun  (fiin),  n.  [Perh.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael. 
yoKn  pleasure.]  Sport;  merriment;  frolicsome  amuse- 
ment.    "Oddity,  frolic,  and /are."  Goldsmith. 

To  maJte  fun  of,  to  hold  up  to,  or  turn  into,  ridicule. 

Fu-nam'bU-late  (ffi-nam'bii-lat),  v.  i.  [See  PuNAM- 
ario.]    To  walk  or  to  dance  on  a  rope. 

Fu-nam'bU-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.    Ropedancing. 

Fu-nam'bU-la-tO-ry  (-la-to-ry),  a.  1.  Performing  like 
a  ropedancer.  Chambers. 

2.  Narrow,  like  the  walk  of  a  ropedancer. 

This  fujiambulatory  track.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fn-nam'bU-list  (-list),  n.  A  ropewalker  or  rope- 
-dancer. 

II  Fu-nam'bU-lo  (f66-nam'boo-16),  )  n.  [Sp.  funamhu- 

II  Fu-nam'bU-lus  (f  li-nSm'bii-liis),  f  lo,  or  It.  funam- 
holo,  fr.  L.  funambulus ;  funis  rope  (perh.  akin  to  E. 
bind)  -f-  ambulare  to  walk.  See  Amble,  and  cf.  Funam- 
bulist.]   A  ropewalker  or  ropedancer.     [06j.]    Bacon. 

Func'tlon  (funk'shtin),  n.  [L.  functio,  fr.  fungi  to 
perform,  execute,  akin  to  Skr.  bhuj  to  enjoy,  have  the 
use  of :  cf.  F.  fonciion.  Cf.  Defunct.]  1.  The  act  of 
«xecuting  or  performing  any  duty,  office,  or  calling ;  per- 
formance. "  In  the  function  of  his  public  calling."  Swift. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  appropriate  action  of  any  special 
organ  or  part  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  organism  ;  as,  the 
function  of  the  heart  or  the  limbs  ;  the  function  of 
leaves,  sap,  roots,  etc. ;  life  is  the  sum  of  t}[ie  functions 
of  the  various  organs  and  parts  of  the  body. 

3.  The  natural  or  assigned  action  of  any  power  or 
faculty,  as  of  the  soul,  or  of  the  intellect ;  the  exertion 
of  an  energy  of  some  determinate  kind. 

As  the  mind  opens,  and  its  functions  spread.       Pope. 

4.  The  course  of  action  which  peculiarly  pertains  to 
Miy  public  officer  in  church  or  state  ;  the  activity  ap- 
propriate to  any  business  or  profession. 

Tradesmen  .  .  .  going  about  their /MiiciioRS.        Shak. 

The  malady  which  made  him  incapable  of  performing  his 

legal  Junctions.  Macaulay. 

B.  {Math.)  A  quantity  so  connected  with  another 
quantity,  that  if  any  alteration  be  made  in  the  latter 
there  will  be  a  consequent  alteration  in  the  former. 
Each  quantity  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  the  other. 
Thus,  the  circumference  of  a  circle  is  a  function  of  the 
diameter.  If  i  be  a  symbol  to  which  different  numer- 
ical values  can  be  assigned,  such  expressions  as  x^,  Z", 
Log.  X,  and  Sin.  x,  are  a\\  functions  of  x. 

Algebraic  function,  a  quantity  whose  connection  with 
the  variable  is  expressed  by  an  equation  tliat  involves 
only  the  algebraic  operations  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  raising  to  a  given  power,  and  ex- 
tractmg  a  given  root ;  —  opposed  to  transcendental  /«nc- 
<!0;). —Arbitrary  function.  See  under  Aebitraby.  —  Cal- 
culus of  functions.  See  under  Calculus.  —  Carnot's  func- 
tion ITherjno-d i/namics),  a  relation  between  the  amount 
of  heat  given  off  by  a  source  of  heat,  and  the  work  which 
can  be  done  by  it.  It  is  approximately  equal  to  the  me- 
chanical equivalent  of  the  thermal  unit  divided  by  the 
number  expressing  the  temperature  in  degrees  of  the 
air  thermometer,  reckoned  from  its  zero  of  expansion.  — 
Circular  functions.  See  inverse  trigonometrical  functions 
(below).  —  Continuous  function,  a  quantity  that  has  no  in- 
terruption in  the  continuity  of  its  real  values,  as  the  va- 
riable changes  between  any  specified  limits.  —  Discontin- 
uous function.  See  under  Discontinuous.  —  Elliptic 
functions,  a  large  and  important  class  of  functions,  so 
called  because  one  of  the  forms  expresses  the  relation  of 
the  arc  of  an  ellipse  to  the  straight  lines  connected 
therewith.  — Explicit  function,  a  quantity  directly  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  the  independently  varying  quantity  ; 
thus,  m  the  equations  y  =  li  .tZ,  y  =  lo  —x:',  the  quantity 
«  IS  an  exphcit  function  of  ^.-ImpUcit  function,  a  quan- 
tity whose  relation  to  the  variable  is  expressed  indirectly 
by  an  equation  ;  thus,  y  In  the  equation  x'^  +  ?/2  =  100  is  an 
implicit  function  of  x.  —  Inverse  trigonometrical  functions, 
or  Circular  functions,  the  lengths  ot  arcs  relative  to  the 
Bines,  tangents,  etc.  Thus,  AB  is  the  arc  whose  sine  is 
BD,  and  (if  the  length  of  BD  is  x)  is  written  sin  -'x,  and  so 
of  t)ie  other  lines.  See  Trifjonometrical  function  (below). 
Other  transcendental  functions  are  the  exponcvtint  func- 
tions, the  elliptic  functions,  the  gamma  functions,  the 
theta  function.'!,  etc.  — One-valued  function,  a  quantity 
that  has  one,  and  only  one,  value  for  each  value  of  the 
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variable.  —  Transcendental  function,  a  quantity  whose  con- 
nection with  the  variable  cannot  be  expressed  by  alge- 
braic operations ;  thus,  y  in  the  equation  y  =  10*  is  a  tran- 
scendental function  of  a-.  See  Alyebiaic function  (above). 
—  Trigonometrical  function,  a  quantity  whose  relation  to 
the  variable  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  certain  straight  line 
dra^vn  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  unity,  to  the  length  of  a 
corresponding  arc  of  the  circle.  Let  AB  be  an  arc  in  a 
circle,  whose  radius  OA  is  unity ;  let 
AC  be  a  quadrant,  and  let  OC,  DB, 
and  AF  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  C 
OA,  and  EB  and  C(5-  parallel  to  OA, 
and  let  OB  be  produced  to  G  and  F.  E 
Then  BD  is  the  sine  of  the  arc  AB ; 
OD  or  EB  is  the  cosine,  AF  is  the 
tangent,  C(jr  is  the  cotangent,  OF  is 
the  secant,  OG  is  the  cosecant,  AD  is 
the  versed  sine,  and  CE  is  the  co- 
versed  sine  of  the  arc  AB.  If  the 
length  of  AB  be  represented  by  x  (OA 
being  unity),  then  the  lengths  of 
these  lines  (OA  being  unity)  are  the 
trigonometrical  functions  of  x,  and  are  written  sinx, 
cos  X,  tan  x  (or  tang  x),  cot  x,  sec  x,  cosec  x,  versin  x,  co- 
versin  x.  These  qiiautities  are  also  considered  as  func- 
tions of  the  angle  BOA. 

Func'tlon  (funk'shiin),  1  v.  i.    To  execute  or  perform 

Func'tlon-ate  (-at),  f  a  function ;  to  transact 
one's  regular  or  appointed  business.     [iJ.] 

Func'tlon-al  (-<zl),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with,  a  function  or  duty ;  official. 

2.  {Physiol.)  Pertaining  to  the  function  of  an  organ  or 
part,  or  to  the  functions  in  general. 

Functional  disease  (Med.),  a  disease  of  which  the  symp- 
toms cannot  be  referred  to  any  appreciable  lesion  or 
change  of  structure  ;  the  derangement  of  an  organ  aris- 
ing from  a  cause,  often  unknown,  external  to  itself ;  — 
opposed  to  organic  disease,  in  which  the  organ  itself  is 
affected. 

Func'tion-al-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  assign  to  some  func- 
tion or  oflice.     [is.] 

Func'tion-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  functional  manner ;  as 
regards  normal  or  appropriate  activity. 

The  organ  is  said  to  be  functionallij  disordered.    Lawrence. 

Func'tlon-a-ry  (-a-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Functionaries  (-riz). 
[Cf.  F.  fonctionnaire.']  One  charged  with  the  perform- 
ance of  a  function  or  office  ;  as,  a  public  functionary ; 
secular  functionaries. 

Func'tlon-less,  a.  Destitute  of  function,  or  of  an 
appropriate  organ.  Darwin. 

Fund  (fund),  re.  [OF.  font,  fond,  nom.  fonz,  bottom, 
ground,  F.  fond  bottom,  foundation,  fonds  fund,  fr.  L. 
fundus  bottom,  ground,  foundation,  piece  of  land.  See 
Found  to  establish.]  1.  An  aggregation  or  deposit  of 
resources  from  which  supplies  are  or  may  be  drawn  for 
carrying  on  any  work,  or  for  maintaining  existence. 

2.  A  stock  or  capital ;  a  sum  of  money  appropriated 
as  the  foundation  of  some  commercial  or  other  operation 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  profit ;  that  reserve  by  means 
of  which  expenses  and  credit  are  supported  ;  as,  the 
fund  of  a  bank,  commercial  house,  manufacturing  cor- 
poration, etc. 

3.  pi.  The  stock  of  a  national  debt ;  public  securi- 
ties ;  evidences  (stocks  or  bonds)  of  money  lent  to  gov- 
ernment, for  which  interest  is  paid  at  prescribed  inter- 
vals ;  —  called  also  public  funds. 

4.  An  invested  sum,  whose  income  is  devoted  to  a 
specific  object ;  as,  the  fund  of  an  ecclesiastical  society  ; 
a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  lectures  or  poor  students ; 
also,  money  systematically  collected  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  some  permanent  object. 

5.  A  store  laid  up,  from  which  one  may  draw  at 
pleasure  ;  a  supply ;  a  full  provision  of  resources  ;  as,  a 
fund  of  wisdom  or  good  sense. 

An  inexhaustible  fund  of  stories.        Macaulay. 

Sinking  fund,  the  aggregate  of  sums  of  money  set  apart 
and  invested,  usually  at  fixed  intervals,  for  the  ex- 
tinguisliment  of  the  debt  of  a  government,  or  of  a  corpo- 
ration, by  the  accumulation  of  interest. 

Fund,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Funded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Funding.]  1.  To  provide  and  appropriate  a  fund  or 
permanent  revenue  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of ; 
to  make  permanent  provision  of  resources  (as  by  a  pledge 
of  revenue  from  customs)  for  discharging  the  interest 
or  principal  of ;  as,  to  fund  government  notes. 

2.  To  place  in  a  fund,  as  money. 

3.  To  put  into  the  form  of  bonds  or  stocks  bearing 
regular  interest ;  as,  to  fund  the  floating  debt. 

Fund'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  funded,  or 
converted  into  a  fund ;  convertible  into  bonds. 

Fun'da-ment  (ftiu'da-ment),  re.  [OE.  fundament, 
fundement,  fondenient,  OF.  fundement,  fondement,  F. 
fondement,  fr.  L.  fundamentum  foundation,  fr.  fundare 
to  lay  the  bottom,  to  found,  fr.  fundus  bottom.  See 
Fund.]     1.  Foundation.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  The  part  of  the  body  on  which  one  sits ;  the  but- 
tocks; specifically  (47!,o<.),  the  anus.  Hume. 

Fun'da-men'tal  (-men'trtl),  a.  [Ci.'E.  fondamentnl.'] 
Pertaining  to  the  foundation  or  basis  ;  serving  for  the 
foundation.  Hence  :  Essential,  as  an  element,  principle, 
or  law  ;  important ;  original ;  elementary  ;  as,  a  funda- 
mental truth  ;  a  fundamental  axiom. 

I^h^  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war.  Shak. 

Govern  fundamental  antithesis  in  nature.        JVliewcll. 

Fundamental  bass  (Mus. ),  the  root  note  of  a  chord  ;  a 
bass  formed  of  the  roots  or  fundament.al  tones  of  the 
chords.  —  Fundamental  chord  (Afus.),  a.  chord,  the  lowest 
tone  of  which  is  its  root.  —  Fundamental  colors,  red,  green, 
and  violet-blue.    See  Primary  colors,  under  Color. 

Fun'da-men'tal,  n.  A  leading  or  primary  principle, 
rule,  law,  or  article,  which  serves  as  the  groimdwork  of 
a  system  ;  essential  part ;  as,  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

Fun'da-men'tal-ly,  adv.  Primarily  ;  originally  ;  es- 
sentially ;  radically ;  at  the  foundation ;  in  origin  or 
constituents.     ^'- Fundamentally  ieiectiye."  Burke. 
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FUNGOUS 

Fund'ed  (fund'ed),  a.  1.  Existing  in  the  form  of 
bonds  bearing  regular  interest ;  as,  funded  debt. 

2.  Invested  in  public  funds  ;  as,  funded  money. 

Fund'hold'er  (-hold'er),  re.  One  who  has  money  in- 
vested hi  the  public  funds.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Fund'lng,  a.  1.  Providing  a  fund  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  or  principal  of  a  debt. 

2.  Investing  in  the  public  funds. 

Funding  system,  a  system  or  scheme  of  finance  or  rev- 
enue by  which  provision  is  made  for  paying  the  interest 
or  principal  of  a  public  debt. 

Funddess,  a.     Destitute  of  funds. 

II  Fun'dUS  (tun'dus),  re.  [L.,  bottom.]  (Anat.)  The 
bottom  or  base  of  any  hollow  organ  ;  as,  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder  ;  the  fundus  of  the  eye. 

Fu-ne'bri-al  (f  i5-ne'brT-al),  a.  [L.  funebris  belonging 
to  a  funeral,  fr.  funus  funeral.]  Pertaining  to  a  funeral 
or  funerals;  funeral ;  funereal.  \_Obs.'\  [Written  also 
funebral.  ]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Fu-ne'bri-OUS  (-us),  a.    Funebrial.     \_Obs.'] 

Fu'ner-al  (f u'iier-«l),  re.  [LL.  funeralia,  prop.  neut. 
pi.  of  funeralis  of  a  funeral,  fr.  L.  funus,  funeris,  fu- 
neral :  cf.  F.  funerailles.']  1.  The  solemn  rites  used  in  the 
disposition  of  a  dead  human  body,  whether  such  disposi- 
tion be  by  interment,  burning,  or  otherwise;  esp.,  the 
ceremony  or  solemnization  of  interment ;  obsequies ; 
burial ;  —  formerly  used  in  the  plural. 

King  James  his  funerals  were  performed  very  solemnly  in  the 
collegiate  church  at  Westminster.  Fuller. 

2.  The  procession  attending  the  burial  of  the  dead ; 
the  show  and  accompaniments  of  an  interment.  "The 
long  funerals.''^  Pope. 

3.  A  funeral  sermon  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural.     [06i.] 

Mr.  Giles  Lawrence  preached  his  funerals.        South. 

Fu'ner-al,  a.  [LL.  funeralis.  See  Funeral,  re.]  Per- 
taining to  a  funeral ;  used  at  the  interment  of  the  dead  ; 
as,  funeral  rites,  honors,  or  ceremonies.  Shak. 

Funeral  pile,  a  structure  of  combustible  material,  upon 
which  a  dead  body  is  placed  to  be  reduced  to  ashes,  as 
part  of  a  funeral  rite  ;  a  pyre. 

—  Fu'ner-al-ly,  adv.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Fu'ner-ate  (-at),  v.  t.     [L.  funeratus,  p.  p.  of  fune- 

rare  to  funerate,  fr.  funus.     See  Funeral.]     To  bury 

with  funeral  rites.      [06s.]  Cockeram. 

Fu'ner-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  re.     [L.  funeratio.J     The  act 

of  buryingwith  funeral  rites.     [06s.]  Knatchbull. 

Fu-ne're-al  (f fi-ne're-ol),  a.     [L.  funereus,  fr.  funus 

a  funeral.]      Suiting  a  funeral  ;   pertaining  to  burial ; 

solemn.    Hence:  Dark;  dismal;  mournful.   Jer.  Taylor. 

What  seem  to  us  but  %aA.  funereal  tapers 

May  be  heaven's  distant  lamps.  Longfellow. 

—  Fu-ne're-al-ly,  adv. 

Fu-nest'  (f ii-ngst'),  a.     [L.  funestus,  fr.  funus  a  fu- 
neral, destruction  :  cf.  F.  funeste.']    Lamentable ;  dole- 
ful,    [i?.]     "i^arees?  and  direful  deaths."        Coleridge, 
A  forerunner  of  something  VQry  funest.         Evelyu , 

Fun'gal  (fiin'gal),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  fungi. 

Fun'gate  (-gat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fongate.]  {Chem.)  \ 
salt  of  fungic  acid.     [Formerly  written  a\so  fungiate.'] 

Funge   (fiinj),   n.     [L.  fungus  mushroom,  dolt.] 
blockhead;  a  dolt ;  a  fool-     [06s.]  Burton 

Fun'gi  (fiin'ji),  re.pZ.     (5o<.)  See  Fungus. 

II  Fun'gi-a  (ftin'jT-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  fungus  mushroom :  cf.  F.  fongie.'] 
{Zool. )  A  genus  of  simple,  stony  corals ; 

—  so  called  because  they  are  usually 
flat  and  circular,  with  radiating  plates, 
like  the  gills  of  a  mushroom.  Some  of 
them  are  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

Fun'gi-an  (-an),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Fungidse,  a  family  of  stony 
corals.  —  n.     One  of  the  Fungidss. 

Fun'gi-bles  (-b'lz),  n.  pi.  [LL.  (res) 
fungihiles,  probably  fr.  L.  fungi  to  discharge.  "A  bar- 
barous term,  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  use  of 
the  -woidB  functionem  recipere  in  the  Digests."  Bouvier. 
"Called  fungibiles,  quia  una-  alterius  vice  fungitur." 
John  Taylor  (1755).  Cf.  Function.]  1.  {Civ.  Law) 
Things  which  may  be  furnished  or  restored  in  kind,  as 
distinguished  from  specific  things ;  —  called  also  fungi- 
ble things.  Burrill. 
2.  {Scots  Law)  Movable  goods  which  may  be  valued 
by  weight  or  measure,  in  contradistinction  from  those 
which  must  be  judged  of  individually.  Jamieson. 
Fun'glc  (-jik),  a.  [L.  fungus  mushroom :  cf.  P.  fun- 
gique,  fongique."]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
from,  mushrooms ;  as,^fungic  acid. 

Fun'gl-clde'  (ftin'ji-sid'),  re.  [Fungi  -\-  -cide,  ir.  L. 
caedere  to  kill.]  Anything  that  kills  fungi.  —  Fun'gl- 
ci'dal  (-si'df/l),  a. 

Fun'gl-Iorm  (-ji-t6rm),  a.  [Fungus  -\-  -form  :  cf.  F. 
fongiforme.J    Shaped  like  a  fungus  or  mushroom. 

Fungiform  papillae  (Anat.),  numerous  small,  rounded 
eminences  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue. 

Fun-gllli-form  (fiiu-jIl'lT-fSrm),  a.  Shaped  like  a 
small  fungus. 

Fun' gin  (ftin'jin),  n.  [L.  fungus  mushroom  :  cf.  F. 
fongine,fungine.~\  {Chem.)  A  name  formerly  given  to 
cellulose  found  in  certain  fungi  and  mushrooms. 

Flin'gite  (-jit),  re.  [L.  fungus  mushroom  :  cf.  F.  fan- 
gitc.']     (Paleon.)  A  fossil  coral  resembling  Fungia. 

Fun-glv'0-rous  (fiiu-jiv'S-riis),  a.  [L.  fungus  -f  vo- 
rare  to  eat  greedily:  cf.  F.  fongirore.'\  {Zool.)  Eating 
fungi ;  —  said  of  certain  insects  luid  snails. 

Fun'gOld  (ffin'goid),  a.  [Fungus  -\-  -old:  of.  F. 
fmigo'idc.']     Like  a  fungus;  fungous;  spongy. 

Fun-gol'0-gist  (fuu-gSl'o-jTst),  re.     A  mycologists 

Fun-gol'o-gy  (-jy),~re.   [Fungus -\- -logy.1    Mycology. 

Fun-gos'i-ty  (fr'U-RSs'I-tS'),"  «•  [Cf.  l''.  fungositi, 
fongo.s'ite.']  The  quality  of  that  which  is  fmigous;  fun- 
gous excrescence.  Dungtison, 

Fun'gOUB  (liin'gtls),  a.  [L.  fungosus:  cf,  F.  fon- 
gueux.'^    1.  Of  the  nature  of  fungi ;  spongy. 
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gans)  of  Pacific 
Coast. 
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Fungi. 

1  Afcaricus  comatus  ; 

2  Boletus  cdnlis  ;  3  Mor- 


2.  Growing  suddenly,  but  not  substantial  or  diirable. 

Fun'gUS  (fun'gOs),  n.  /  pi.  L.  FuNol  (fun'jl),  K 
Funguses  (fun'giis-gz).  [L.,  a 
mushroom  ;  perh.  akin  to  a  doubt- 
ful Gr.  <r^6yyos  sponge,  for  <riroy- 
yos  ;  if  so,  cf.  E.  sponge.l  1.  (Bol.) 
Any  plant  belonging  to  the  large 
:  class  called  collectively  Fungi, 
"  usually  terrestrial  polymorphous 
plants,  sometimes  subterranean, 
often  parasitic,  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyll or  starch,  of  most  varied 
form,  color,  and  consistence,  some- 
times reduced  to  a  few  filaments 
or  cells,  the  vegetative  organs  con- 
sisting of  a  tissue  of  slender 
threads,  the  spores  most  minute, 
sometimes  superficial,  sometimes 
borne  on  projecting  points,  or  va-  clielia  eTcuTeiitu., 
riously  inclosed  in  cells  or  sacs." 
J.  D.  Hooker.  Examples  of  fungi  are  mushrooms,  toad- 
stools, putfballs,  and  tlie  microscopic  forms  commonly 
known  as  rust,  smut,  mold,  mildew,  brand,  etc.  See 
Ceyptogamia,  Caupophyte. 

2.  {Med.)  A  spongy,  morbid  growth  or  granulation 
in  animal  bodies,  as  tlie  proud  flesh  of  wounds.  Hohlyn. 

Fu'nic  (fu'njk),  a.     (Anal.)  Funicular. 

Fu'ni-cle  (tu'nl-k'l),  «.  [L.  funiculus,  dim.  ot funis 
cord,  rope:  cf.  F.  funicnle  funicle  (in  sense  2).  Cf. 
FUNAMBULO.]    (Bot.)  1.  A  Small  cord,  ligature,  or  fiber. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  little  stalk  that  attaches  a  seed  to  the 
placenta. 

Fu-nic'U-lar  (fii-nTk'iJ-ler),  a.     [Cf.  F.  funicnlaire.'] 

1.  Consisting  of  a  small  cord  or  fiber. 

2.  Dependent  on  the  tension  of  a  cord. 

3.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  a  funiculus;  made  up  of,  or 
resembling,  a  funiculus,  or  funiculi ;  as,  a  J'unicular 
ligament. 

Funicular  action  (il/ecA.),  the  force  or  action  exerted  by 
a  rope  in  drawing  together  the  supports  to  which  its  ends 
are  fastened,  when  acted  upon  by  forces  applied  in  a  di- 
rection transverse  to  the  rope,  as  in  the  archer's  bow.  — 
Funicular  curve.  Same  as  Catenary.  —  Funicular  machine 
{Mech.).,  an  apparatus  for  illustrating  certain  principles  in 
statics,  consisting  of  a  cord  or  chain  attached  at  one  end 
to  a  fixed  point,  and  having  the  other  passed  over  a  pulley 
and  sustaining  a  weight,  while  one  or  more  other  weights 
are  suspended  from  the  cord  at  points  between  tlie  fixed 
support  and  the  pulley. — Funicular  polygon  (J/fcA.),  tlie 
polygonal  figure  assumed  by  a  cord  fastened  at  its  ex- 
tremities, and  sustaining  weights  at  different  points. 

Fu-nlc'U-late  (-lit),  a.    Forming  a  narrow  ridge. 

II  Fu-nic'u-lus  (-liis),  m. ;  pi.  Funiculi  (-li).  [L.,  a 
little  cord.  See  Funicle.]  1.  (Anat.)  A  cord,  band,  or 
bundle  of  fibers ;  esp. ,  one  of  the  small  bundles  of  fibers, 
of  wiiich  large  nerves  are  made  up  ;  applied  also  to  dif- 
ferent bands  of  white  matter  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

2.  {Zo'61.)  (a)  A  short  cord  which  connects  the  embryo 
of  some  myriapods  with  the  amnion.  (J)  In  Bryozoa,  au 
organ  extending  back  from  the  stomach.  See  Bktozoa, 
and  Phylactolema. 

Fu-nil'i-form  (f u-uTl'i-fSrm),  a.  [L.  funis  rope  + 
•form.']  (Bot.)  Resembling  a  cord  in  touglmess  and 
flexibility,  as  the  roots  of  some  endogenous  trees. 

II  Fu'nls  (fu'nis),  ».  [L.,  a  rope.]  A  cord ;  specific- 
ally, the  umbilical  cord  or  navel  string. 

Funk  (fiink),  re.  [OE.  funke  a  little  fire  ;  akin  to 
Prov.  E.  funk  touchwood,  G.  funke  spark,  and  perh.  to 
Goth,  fan  fire.]    An  offensive  smell ;  a  stench,     \_Low'] 

Funk,  V.  t.  To  envelop  with  an  offensive  smell  or 
smoke.     \_Obs.'\  King. 

Funk,  V.  i.    1.  To  emit  an  offensive  smell ;  to  stiuk. 

2.  To  be  frightened,  and  shrink  back ;  to  flinch  ;  as, 
to  funk  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  ICoUoq.]  C.  Kingsleij. 

To  funk  out,  to  back  out  in  a  cowardly  fashion.  [Conoq.l 

To  funk  right  out  o*  political  strife.    Lowell  {Biglow  Pajjers). 

Funk,  In.     A    shrinking    back    through    fear. 

Funk'lng,  i  \_Collo'].']  "  The  horrid  panic,  or  funk 
(as  tlie  men  of  Fcon  call  it)."  De  Quincey. 

Funk'y  (-y),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
great  fear,  or  funking.     \_Colloq.  Eng.] 

Fun'nel  (f Cin'nel),  re.  [OE.  funel^fonel,  prob.  through 
OF.  fr.  L.  fundihuluin,  infundihulum,  funnel,  fr.  infun- 
dere  to  pour  in;  in  in -\-fundere  to  pour;  cf.  Armor. 
founil  funnel,  W.  ffynel  air  hole,  chimney.  See  Fuse, 
V.  t.]  1.  A  vessel  of  the  shape  of  an  inverted  hollow 
cone,  terminating  below  in  a  pipe,  and  used  for  convey- 
ing liquids  into  a  close  vessel ;  a  tunnel. 

2.  A  passage  or  avenue  for  a  fluid  or  flowing  substance ; 
specifically,  a  smoke  flue  or  pipe  ;  the  iron  chimney  of  a 
steamship  or  the  like. 

Funnel  box  (Mining),  an  apparatus  for  collecting  finely 
crushed  ore  from  water.    Kmg/ii.  —  Tvmiiel  stay  (Naut.), 
one  of  the  ropes  or  rods  steadying  a  steamer's 
funnel. 

Fun'nel-form'  (-fSrm'),  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
the  form  of  a  funnel,  or  tunnel ;  that  is,  ex- 
panding gradually  from  the  bottom  upward, 
as  the  corolla  of  some  flowers;  infundibuli- 
form. 

Fun'ny  (-ny), a.  \_Compar. Funuiek (-ni-er) ; 
*«/ierZ.  Funniest.]  [From  Fun.]  Droll;  com- 
ical ;  amusing ;  laugliable. 

Funny  tone.    See  Crazy  bone,  imder  Crazt. 

Fun'ny,  n.  ;  pi.  Funnies  (-nitz).  A  clinker- 
built,  narrow  boat  for  sculling.     \_Eng.] 

Fur  (fQr),  re.  [OE.  ftirre,  OF.  forre, 
/tferre,  sheath  case,  of  German  origin;  cf.  fo?mCorolla. 
OHG.  fuotar  immg,  case,  G.  f utter ;  akin 
to  Icel.  foSr  lining,  Goth,  fodr  scabbard ;  cf.  Skr.  patra 
vessel,  dish.  The  German  and  Icel.  words  also  have  the 
sense  fodder,  but  this  was  probably  a  different  word 
originally.     Cf.  Fodder  food,  Fothee,  v.  t.,  Forel,  re.] 

1.  The  short,  fine,  soft  hair  of  certain  animals,  growing 


a  Funnel- 


Northern  Fur   Seal  (Callnrhinus  iirmius). 
a  Adult  male;  6  Adult  female. 


thick  on  the  skin,  and  distinguished  from  the  hair,  which 
is  longer  and  coarser. 

2.  The  skins  of  certain  wild  animals  with  the  fur ; 
peltry  ;  as,  a  cargo  of  furs. 

3.  Strips  of  dressed  skins  with  fur,  used  on  garments 
for  warmth  or  for  ornament. 

4.  pi.  Articles  of  clotliing  made  of  fur ;  as,  a  set  of 
fti7-s  for  a  lady  (a  collar,  tippet,  or  cape,  muff ,  etc. ). 

"Wrapped  up  in  my  furs.   Lady  M.  W.  d/ontagu. 

5.  Any  coating  considered  as  resembling  fur ;  as : 
(a)  A  coat  of  morbid  matter  collected  on  tlie  tongue  in 
persons  affected  witli  fever,  (b)  Tlie  soft,  downy  cover- 
ing on  the  skin  of  a  peacli.  (c)  The  deposit  formed  on 
the  interior  of  boilers  and  other  vessels  by  hard  water. 

6.  (Her.)  One  of  several  patterns  or  diapers  used  as 
tinctures.  There  are  nine  in  all,  or,  according  to  some 
writers,  only  six.     See  Tincture. 

Fur  (fflr),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  furs ;  bearing  or 
made  of  fur  ;  as,  a  fur  cap ;  the  fur  trade. 

Fur  seal  (^00?.), 
one  of  several 
speciesof  seals  of 
the  genera  Cal- 
lorhinusand  Arc- 
tocejihalus, 
inhabiting  the 
Nortli  Pacific  and 
the  Antarctic 
oceans.  Tliey 
have  a  coat  of 
fine  and  soft  fur 
which  is  higlily 
prized.  The 
northern  fur  seal 
(Callorhiniis  vr- 
sinus)  breeds  in 
vast  numbers  on 
tlie  Prybilov  Isl- 
and s ,  off  t  Ii  e 
coast  of  Alaska; — called  also  sea  bear. 

Fur,  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Furred  (IQrd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Furring.]  1.  To  line,  face,  or  cover  with  fur ;  as, 
furred  rohea.  "Tou/i/ryourgloveswithreason."  Shak. 

2.  To  cover  with  morbid  matter,  as  the  tongue. 

3.  (Arch.)  To  nail  small  strips  of  board  or  larger 
scantUng  upon,  in  order  to  make  a  level  surface  for  lath- 
ing or  boarding,  or  to  provide  for  a  space  or  interval  back 
of  the  plastered  or  boarded  surface,  as  inside  an  outer 
wall,  by  way  of  protection  against  damp.  Gxoilt. 

Fu-ra'cious  (fiS-ra'shiis),  a.  [L.  furax,  -racis,  thiev- 
ish, from  fur  thief.]     Given  to  theft ;  thievish.     [Obs.'} 

Fu-rac'1-ty  (ffl-rgs'T-ty),  re.  [L.  furadtas.l  Addict- 
edness  to  theft ;  thievishness.     [05«.] 

Furlie-low  (ffir'be-lo),  re.  [Prov.  F.  farbala,  equiv. 
to  F.falbala,  It.  falbala.']  A  plaited  or  gathered  flounce 
on  a  woman's  garment. 

Fur1)e-low,  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Fuebelowed  (-lod) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Furbelowing.]  To  put  a  furbelow  on ; 
to  ornament. 

Fur'bish  (-bish),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Furbished 
(-bisht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Furbishing.]  [OE.  forbischen, 
OF.  forbir,furbir,fourbir,  F.  fourbir,  fr.  OHG.  f  urban 
to  clean.  See  -ISH.]  To  rub  or  scour  to  brightness  ;  to 
clean  ;  to  burnish;  aa,to  furbish  a,  svioxA.  or  spear.  Shak. 
Furbish  new  the  name  of  John  a  Gaunt.  Shak. 

Fur1}lsh-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  furbished. 

Furljish-er  (-er),  re.  ICf. 'F.fourbisseur.~\  One  who 
furbishes  ;  esp.,  a  sword  cutler,  who  finishes  sword  blades 
and  similar  weapons. 

Fur'cate  (fflr'kat),     \a.    [L./iircafork.   See  Fork.] 

Fur'ca-ted  (-ka-t5d),  j  Forked  ;  branchmg  like  a 
fork  ;  as,  furcate  twigs. 

Fur-ca'tlon  (fur-ka'shun),  n.  A  branching  like  a  fork. 

Fur-clf'er-OUS  (-slf 'er-Qs),  a.  [L.  furcifer  yoke  bearer, 
scoundrel ;  furca  fork,  yoke,  fork-shaped  instrument  of 
punishment  +  ferre  to  bear.]  KascaUy ;  scandalous. 
[-R.]     ^'  Furciferous'knayes.^'  De  Quincey. 

II  Fur'OU-la  (ffir'kla-la),  re.  [L.,  a  forked  prop,  dim. 
of /urea  a  fork.]  (Anat.)  A  forked  process;  the  wish- 
bone or  f  urculum. 

Fur'CU-lar  (-ler),  a.     Shaped  like  a  fork ;  furcate. 

II  Fur'CU-lum  (-liim),  re.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  furca  a 
fork.]  (Anat.)  The  wishbone  or  merrythought  of  birds, 
formed  by  the  united  clavicles. 

Fur'dle  (-d'l),  v.  t.  [See  Faedel,  and  cf.  Fuel.]  To 
draw  up  into  a  bundle  ;  to  roll  up.     lObs.'] 

II  Fur'lur  (-fur),  re.     [L.]     Scurf  ;  dandruff. 

Fur'fu-ra'ceous  (-fii-ra'shus),  a.  [L.  furfuraceus.1 
Made  of  bran  ;  like  bran  ;  scurfy. 

Fur'fU-ran  (-ran),  re.  [L.  furfur  bran.]  (Chem.)  A 
colorless,  oily  substance,  C4H4O,  obtained  by  distilling 
certain  organic  substances,  as  pine  wood,  salts  of  pyro- 
mucic  acid,  etc. ;  —  called  also  telraphenol. 

Fur'fU-ra'tlon  (fCr'fiJ-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  furfur  bran, 
scurf.]     Falling  of  scurf  from  the  head ;  desquamation. 

Fur'fu-rine  (-rin  or  -ren),  re.  (Chem.)  A  white,  crys- 
talline base,  obtained  indirectly  from  furfurol. 

Fur'fn-rol  (-rol),  n.  [L.  furfur  bran  -f  olema  oil.] 
(Chem.)  A  colorless  oily  liquid,  C4H3O.CHO,  of  a  pleas- 
ant odor,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  bran,  sugar,  etc., 
and  regarded  as  an  aldehyde  derivative  of  furfuran  ;  — 
called  also  furfural. 

Fur'fu-rous  (fflr'f iS-rus),  a.  Made  of  bran ;  furfura- 
ceous.     [i?.]     "i^«7-/!jrows  bread."  Sydney  Smith. 

Fu'rS-al  (fu'ri-ol),  a.  [L.  furialis :  cf. '  OP.  furial.'] 
Furious  ;  raging ;  tormenting.     lObs.l  Chaucer. 

Fu'ri-bun'dal  (fiJ'rT-biin'dal),  a.  [L.  furibundus,  fr. 
furere  to  rage.]    Full  of  rage.     [06s.]  G.  Harvey. 

Fu'ries  (f ii'riz),  n.  pi.     See  Fury,  3. 

Fu'rile  (fu'ril),  n.  [ii'Mrfurol  +  benz?7e.]  (Chem.) 
A  yellow,  crystalline  substance,  (C4H30)2.C202,  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  furoin.     [Written  aiso  furil.^ 

Fu-ril'ic  (fiS-ril'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  furile  ;  zs.furilic  acid. 


II  Fu'rl-O'SO  (foo're-o'zo  or  fu'ri-o'so),  a.  &  adv.  [It.] 
(SIus. )  With  great  force  or  vigor ;  vehemently. 

Fu'rl-OUS  (fu'ri-iis),  a.  [L.  furiosus,  fr.  furia  rage, 
i-ary:  Qf.'E.furieux.  See  Furt.]  1.  Transported  with 
passion  or  fury  ;  raging  ;  violent ;  as,  a,  furious  animal. 

2.  Rushing  with  impetuosity  ;  moving  with  violence ; 
as,  a,  furious  stream  ;  a,  furious  wind  or  storm. 

Syn.  —  Impetuous ;  vehement ;  boisterous  ;  fierce  ;  tur- 
bulent ;  tumultuous ;  angry  ;  mad ;  frantic  ;  frenzied. 
—  Fu'ri-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Fu'ri-ous-ness,  re. 

Furl  (fflrl),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Fueled  (ffirld);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Furling.]  [Coutr.  fr.  furdle,  fr.  fardel 
bundle  :  cf.  F.  ferler  to  furl,  OF.  fardeler  to  pack.  See 
Furdle,  Faedel,  and  cf.  Fael.]  To  draw  up  or  gather 
into  close  compass ;  to  wrap  or  roll,  as  a  sail,  close  to 
the  yard,  stay,  or  mast,  or,  as  a  flag,  close  to  or  around 
its  staff,  securing  it  there  by  a  gasket  or  line.         Totten. 

Furlong  (ffir'long ;  115),  re.  ICfB..  furlong,  furlang, 
AS.  furlang,  furlung,  prop.,  the  length  of  a  furrow; 
furh  furrow  -\-  lang  long.  See  Furrow,  and  Long,  a.] 
A  measure  of  lengtii ;  the  eighth  part  of  a  mile  ;  forty 
rods ;  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards. 

Fur'lOUgh  (fflr'lo),  re.  [Prob.  fr.  D.  verlof,  fr.  a  prefix 
akin  to  E.  for  -\-  the  root  of  E.  lief,  and  akin  to  Dan. 
forlov,  Sw.  f'drlof,  G.  verlaub  permission.  See  LlBF,  a.] 
(Mil. )  Leave  of  absence ;  especially,  leave  given  to  an 
officer  or  soldier  to  be  absent  from  service  for  a  certain 
time  ;  also,  the  document  granting  leave  of  absence. 

Fur'lOUgh,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.p.  Fueloughed  (-lod); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  FuRLOUGHiNG.]  (Mil.)  To  furnish  with 
a  furlough  ;  to  grant  leave  of  absence  to,  as  to  an  officer 
or  soldier. 

FS'S^?y  [.^;«^):^^'  1  »•  s-«  -  ^-— 

Fur'nace  (-nils  ;  48),  n.  [OE.  fornais,  forneis,  OF. 
fornaise,  F.  fournaise,  from  L.  fornax;  akin  to  furnus 
oven,  and  prob.  to  E.  forceps."}  1.  An  inclosed  place  in 
which  heat  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  fuel,  as  for 
reducing  ores  or  melting  metals,  for  warming  a  house, 
for  bakmg  pottery,  etc.  ;  as,  an  iron  furnace ;  a  hot-air 
furnace;  a.  glass  furnace  ;  ahoWer  furnace,  etc. 

^W^  Furnaces  are  classified  as  wind  or  air  furnaces 
when  the  fire  is  urged  only  by  the  natural  draught ;  as 
blast  furnaces,  wlien  the  fire  is  urged  by  the  injection  ar- 
tificially of  a  forcible  current  of  air ;  and  as  reverberatory 
furnaces,  when  the  flame,  in  passing  to  the  chimney,  is 
tlirown  down  by  a  low  arched  roof  upon  tlie  materials 
operated  upon. 

2.  A  place  or  time  of  punishment,  affliction,  or  great 
trial ;  severe  experience  or  discipline.  Deut.  iv.  20. 

Bustamento  furnace,  a  shaft  furnace  for  roasting  quick- 
silver ores.  —  Furnace  bridge.  Same  as  Bridge  wall.  See 
Bridge,  n.,  5.  —  Furnace  cadmium  or  cadmia,  the  oxide  of 
zinc  which  accumulates  in  the  chimneys  of  furnaces 
smelting  zinciferous  ores.  Raymond.  —  Furnace  hoist 
Uron  Manvf.),  a  lift  for  raising  ore,  coal,  etc.,  to  the 
mouth  of  a  blast  furnace. 

Fur'nace,  v.  t.    To  throw  out,  or  exhale,  as  from  a 
furnace  ;  also,  to  put  into  a  furnace.     lObs.  or  iJ.] 
He/«rnace8 
The  thick  sighs  from  him.  Shak. 

Fur'nl-ment  (-nt-ment),  re.  ICi.V.fournimerd.  See 
Furnish.]    Furniture.     lObs.']  Spenser, 

Fur'nish  (fflr'ntsh),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Furnished 
(-nisht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fuenishing.]  [OF.  furnir, 
fornir,  to  furnish,  finish,  F.  fournir  ;  akin  to  Pr.  form,iT, 
furmir,  fromir,  to  accomplish,  satisfy,  fr.  OHG.  f rum- 
fan  to  further,  execute,  do,  akin  to  E.  frame.  See 
Feame,  v.  t.,  and  -ish.]  1.  To  supply  witli  anything 
necessary,  useful,  or  appropriate ;  to  provide  ;  to  equip ; 
to  fit  out,  or  fit  up ;  to  adorn ;  as,  to  furnish  a  family 
with  provisions ;  to  furnish  one  with  arms  for  defense; 
to  furnish  a  table  ;  to  furnish  the  mind  with  ideas  ;  to 
furnish  one  with  knowledge  or  principles;  to  furnish  an 
expedition  or  enterprise,  a  room  or  a  house. 

That  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fw-nished 
unto  all  good  works.  2  Tim.  in.  17. 

2.  To  offer  for  use ;  to  provide  (something) ;  to  give 
(something) ;  to  afford  ;  as,  to  furnish  food  to  the  hun- 
gry; to /«™mA  arms  for  defense.' 

Ye  are  they  .  .  .  that  furnish  the  drink  offering  unto  that 
number.  Is.  Ixv.  11. 

His  writings  and  his  iife  furnish  abundant  proofs  that  he  was 
not  a  man  ot  strong  sense.  Macaiday. 

Fur'nish,  n.  That  which  is  furnished  as  a  specimen ; 
a  sample  ;  a  supply.     [06*.]  Greene. 

Fur'nish-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  supplies  or  fits  out. 

Fur'nish-ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  furnishing,  or 
of  supplying  furniture ;  also,  furniture.    lObs."]    Daniel. 

Fur'ni-ture  (-ni-tiSr  ;  135),  re.  [F.  fournilure.  See 
Furnish,  v.  i.]  1.  That  with  which  anything  is  fur- 
nished or  supplied ;  supplies ;  outfit ;  equipment. 

The  form  and  all  fh^  furniture  of  the  earth.     TiUotson. 

The  thoughts  which  make  the  furniture  of  their  minds. 

M.  Arnold. 

2.  Articles  used  for  convenience  or  decoration  in  a 
house  or  apartment,  as  tables,  chairs,  bedsteads,  sofas, 
carpets,  curtains,  pictures,  vases,  etc. 

3.  The  necessary  appendages  to  anything,  as  to  a 
machine,  a  carriage,  a  ship,  etc.  (a)  (Naut.)  The  masts 
and  rigging  of  a  ship,  (b)  (Mil.)  The  mountings  of  a 
gun.  (c)  Builders'  hardware,  such  as  locks,  door  and 
window  trimmings,  etc.  (d)  (Print.)  Pieces  of  wood  or 
metal  of  a  lesser  height  than  the  type,  placed  around 
the  pages  or  other  matter  in  a  form,  and,  with  the  quoins, 
servmg  to  secure  the  form  in  its  place  in  the  chase. 

4.  (Mus.)  A  mixed  or  ccmpound  stop  in  an  organ  ;  — 
sometimes  called  mixture. 

Fu'ro-in  (fii'ro-Tn),  n.  ["See  Furfurol.]  (Chem.)  A 
colorless,  crystalline  sulutance,  CioHgO^,  from  furfurol. 

Fu'ror  (fii'ror),  re.     [L.     Cf.  Fury.]     Fury  ;  rage. 

II  Fu-ro're  (foo-ro'rS),  re.  [It.]  Excitement ;  commo- 
tion; enthusiasm. 
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Fur'rl-er  (£Qr'rT-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fourreur."]  A  dealer 
in  furs  ;  one  who  makes  or  sells  fur  goods. 

FuT'rl-er-y  (.-f),  n.    1.  Furs,  in  general.  Tooke. 

2.  The  business  of  a  furrier  ;  trade  in  furs. 

Fur'ring  (-ring),  n.  1.  (Carp.)  (a)  The  leveling  of 
a  surface,  or  the  preparing  of  au  air  space,  by  means  of 
strips  of  board  or  of  larger  pieces.  See  Fuk,  v.  t.,  3. 
(t)  The  strips  thus  laid  on. 

2.  {Shipbuilding)  Double  planking  of  a  ship's  side. 

3.  A  deposit  from  water,  as  on  the  inside  of  a  boiler ; 
also,  the  operation  of  cleaning  away  this  deposit. 

Fur'row  (fQr'ro),  n.  [OE.  J'ormo,  forgh,  furgh,  AS. 
/urh;  akin  to  D.  voor,  OHG.  furuh,  G.  furche,  Dan. 
/are,  Sw.  jara,  Icel.  /or  drain,  L.  porca  ridge  between 
two  furrows.]  1.  A  trench  in  the  earth  made  by,  or 
as  by,  a  plow. 

2.  Any  trench,  channel,  or  groove,  as  in  wood  or 
metal ;  a  wrinkle  on  the  face  ;  as,  the  Jurrows  of  age. 

Furrow  weed,  a  weed  which  grows  on  plowed  land. 
Shak.  —  To  draw  a  straight  furrow,  to  live  correctly  ;  not 
to  deviate  from  the  right  line  of  duty.    Lowell. 

Fur'row,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  v.  p.  Furrowed  (-rod)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  FtiBEOWiNG.]  [From  Furrow,  n.  ;  cf.  AS. 
fyrian-l  1.  To  cut  a  furrow  in  ;  to  make  furrows  in ; 
to  plow;  as,  to  furrow  the  ground  or  sea.  S/iak. 

2.  To  mark  with  channels  or  with  wrinkles. 

Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age.       Shak. 
Fair  cheeks  were  furrowed  with  hot  tears.        Byron. 

Fur'row-y  i-f),  a.    Furrowed.     [iJ.]  Tennyson. 

Fnr'ry  (fdr'ry),  a.  [From  Fur.]  1.  Covered  with 
jtur ;  dressed  in  fur.     "  ^uj-n/ nations. "  Thomson. 

2.  Consisting  of  fur ;  as, /urry  spoils.  Dryden. 

3.  Resembling  fur. 

Fur/ther  (-tlier),  a<fr.  [A  comparative  of /ortt;  OE. 
further,  forther,  AS.  furSor,  furSur ;  akin  to  G.  fiirder. 
See  Forth,  adv-l  To  a  greater  distance  ;  in  addition ; 
moreover.     See  Farther. 

Carries  us,  I  know  not  how  much  further,  into  familiar  com- 
pany. M.  Arnold. 

They  advanced  as  far  as  Eleusis  and  Thria  ;  but  no  further. 

Jowett  iThucyd.). 

Further  off,  not  so  near ;  apart  by  a  greater  distance. 

Fur'ther,  a.  compur.  [Positive  wanting;  superl. 
Furthest.]  1.  More  remote  ;  at  a  greater  distance ; 
more  in  advance ;  farther ;  as,  the  further  end  of  the 
field.     See  Farther. 

2.  Beyond ;  additional ;  as,  a  further  reason  for  this 
opinion  ;  nothing  further  to  suggest. 

^W^  Tlie  forms  further  and  farther  are  in  general  not 
ditterentiated  by  writers,  but  further  is  preferred  by 
many  when  application  to  quantity  or  degree  is  implied. 

Fur'ther,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Furthered  (-therd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Furthering.]  [OE.  furthren,  forthren, 
AS.  fyrSran,  fyrSrian.  See  Further,  adv.'\  To  help 
forward;  to  promote  ;  to  advance;  to  forward;  to  help 
or  assist. 

This  binds  thee,  then,  to  further  my  design.    Dryden. 
I  should  nothing  further  the  weal  public. 

Rdbynson  (Jlore's  Utopia). 

Fui'ther-ance  (-ans),  n.  The  act  of  furthering  or 
helping  forward  ;  promotion ;  advancement ;  progress. 

I  know  that  I  shall  abide  and  continue  with  you  all,  for  your 
furtherance  and  joy  of  faith.  Phil.  i.  25. 

Built  of  fiii-therance  and  pursuing. 
Not  of  spent  deeds,  but  of  doing.  Emerson. 

Fur'ther-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  furthers,  or  helps  to 
advance ;  a  promoter.  Shak. 

Fur'ther-more'  (-mor'),  adv.  or  conj.  Moreover; 
besides ;  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said. 

Fur'ther-most'  (-mosf),  a.     Most  remote  ;  furthest. 

Fur'tber-some  (-siim),  a.  Tending  to  further,  ad- 
vance, or  promote  ;  helpful ;  advantageous.     [iJ.] 

You  will  not  find  it  furthersome.  Carlyle. 

Fur'thest  (-thest),  a.  superl.  Most  remote;  most  in 
advance  ;  farthest.     See  Further,  a. 

Fur'thest,  adv.    At  the  greatest  distance  ;  farthest. 

Fur'tive  (-tiv),  a.     [L.  furtivus,  fr.  furium  theft,  fr. 

fur  thief,  akiiy4fik»/erre  to  bear  :    cf.   F.  furtif.     See 

Fertile.]    Stolen;  obtained  or  characterized  by  stealth ; 

ely;  secret;  stealthy;  as,  a/urtira  look.  Prior. 

A  hasty  and/ur((ue  ceremony.  HaUam. 

Fur'tlve-ly,  adv.     Stealtliily  ;  by  theft.  Lover. 

Fu'run-cle  (fu'riin-k'l),  n.  [L.  furunculus  a  petty 
thief,  a  boil,  dim.  of  fur  thief  :  cf.  F.  furoncle.']  {Med.) 
A  superficial,  inflammatory  tumor,  suppurating  with  a 
central  core ;  a  boil. 

Fu-run'cu-lar  (flS-riin'kii-ler),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  furuncle  ;  marked  by  the  presence  of  furuncles. 

Fu'ry  (fu'rj;),  n.     [L.  /wr.]    A  thief.     [06s.] 

Have  au  eye  to  your  plate,  for  there  be  furies.   J.  Fletcher. 

Fu'ry,  n.  ;  pi.  Furies  (-rtz).     [L.  furia,  fr.  furere  to 
rage  :  cf.  F.furie.    Cf.  Furor.]     1.  Violent  or  extreme 
excitement ;  overmastering  agitation  or  enthusiasm. 
Her  wit  began  to  be  with  a  divine  fury  inspired.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Violent  anger ;  extreme  wrath  ;  rage;  —  sometimes 
applied  to  inanimate  things,  as  the  wind  or  storms  ;  im- 
petuosity;  violence.     "  i^«r?/ of  the  wind."  Shak. 

I  do  oppose  my  patience  to  his  fury.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  {Greek  Myth.)  The  avenging  deities,  Tisiphone, 
Alecto,  and  Megsera  ;  the  Erinyes  or  Eumenides. 

The  Furies,  tlicy  said,  are  attendants  on  iusticc,  and  if  the 
Bun  m  heaven  should  transgress  his  path  they  would  punish 
hmi.  Emerson. 

4.  One  of  the  Parcae,  or  Fates,  esp.  Atropos.     [iJ.] 

Comes  the  blind  Fu7-r/  with  the  abhorred  shears, 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  Milton. 

5.  A  stormy,  turbulent,  violent  woman ;  a  hag  ;  a  vix- 
en ;  a  virago  ;  a  termagant. 

Syn.  — Auger;  indignation;  resentment;  wrath;  ire; 
rage  ;  vehemence ;  violence ;  fierceness ;  turbulence  ; 
madness ;  frenzy.    See  Anoer. 
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Fnrze  (ffirz),  n.  [OE.  firs,  A.S.  fyrs."]  {Bat.)  A  thorny 
evergreen  shrub  ( Ulex  Europxus),  with 
beautiful  yellow  flowers,  very  common 
upon  the  plains  and  hills  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  —  called  also  gorse,  and  whin.  The 
dwarf  furze  is  Ulex  nanus. 

Furze'Chat'  (-chat'),  n.  {Zodl.)  The 
whinchat ;  —  called  also  furzechuck. 

Furze'llng  (-ling),  «.  {Zodl.)  An 
Englisli  warbler  (MeUzophilus  provin- 
cialis) ;  —  called  also  furze  wren,  and 
Dartford  warbler. 

Furz'en  (fttrz''n),  a.  Furzy  ;  gorsy. 
[Obs.']  Holland. 

Furz'y  (-J),  a.  Aboundmg  in,  or 
overgrown  witli,  furze  ;  characterized  by  furze.         Gay. 

II  Fu'saln'  (fu'zaN'),  n.  [F.,  the  spindle  tree;  also, 
charcoal  made  from  it.]  {Fine  Arts)  {a)  Pine  charcoal  of 
willow  wood,  used  as  a  drawing  implement,  {b)  A  draw- 
ing made  with  it.  See  Charcoal,  n.,  2,  and  Charcoal 
drawing,  under  Charcoal. 

Fu'sa-role  (f u'sa-rol),  n.  [F.  fusarolle,  fr.  It.  fusa- 
ruolo,  fr.  fuso  spindle,  shaft  of  a  column.  See  Fusee  a 
conical  wheel.]  {Arch.)  A  molding  generally  placed  un- 
der the  echinus  or  quarter  round  of  capitals  in  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  of  architecture. 

Fus-ca'tion  (f Qs-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  fuscare,  fuscatum, 
to  make  dark,  fr.  fuscus  dark.]  A  darkening  ;  obscuri- 
ty; obfuscation.     [-R.]  Blount. 

Fus'cln  (fiis'sin),  n.  [L.  fuscus  dark-colored,  tawny.] 
{Physiol.  Chem.)  A  brown,  nitrogenous  pigment  con- 
tained in  the  retmal  epithelium  ;  a  variety  of  melanin. 

Fus'cine  (-sTn  or  -sen),  n.  {Chem.)  A  dark-colored 
substance  obtained  from  empyieumatic  animal  oil.    [i?.] 

FUB'COUS  (-lius),  a.  [L.  fuscus.^  Brown  or  grayish 
black;  darkish. 

Sad  and  fuscous  colors,  as  black  or  brown,  or  deep  purple 
and  the  like.  jBuj-ke. 

Fuse  (fuz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Fused  (fiizd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Fusing.]  [L.  fusus,  p.  p.  of  fundere  to  pour, 
melt,  cast.  See  Found  to  cast,  and  cf.  Futile.]  1.  To 
liquefy  by  heat ;  to  render  fluid ;  to  dissolve ;  to  melt. 

2.  To  unite  or  blend,  as  if  melted  together. 

"Whose  iancy  fuses  old  and  new.  Tennyson. 

Fuse,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  reduced  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid 
state  by  heat ;  to  be  melted  ;  to  melt. 

2.  To  be  blended,  as  if  melted  together. 

Fusing  point,  the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  a  sub- 
stance melts ;  the  point  of  fusion. 

Fuse,  n.  [For  fusee,  fusil.  See  2d  FusiL.]  {Gun- 
nery, Mining,  etc.)  A  tube  or  casing  filled  with  com- 
bustible matter,  by  means  of  which  a  charge  of  powder 
is  ignited,  as  in  blasting  ;  —  called  also  fuzee.     See  Fuze. 

Fuse  hole,  the  hole  in  a  sheU  prepared  for  the  reception 

of  the  fuse.  Farrow. 

Fu-see'  (fu-ze'),  n.     [See  2d  Fusil,  and  cf.  Fuse,  re.] 

1.  A  flintlock  gun.     See  2d  Fusil.     [Obs.'\ 

2.  A  fuse.     See  Fuse,  n. 

3.  A  kind  of  match  for  lighting  a  pipe  or  cigar. 
Fu-see',  n.      [Etymol.   uncertain.]     The  track  of  a 

buck.  Ainsworth. 

Fu-see',  n.  [F.  fusee  a  spindleful,  fusee,  LL.  fusata, 
fr.  fusare  to  use  a  spin- 
dle, L.  fusus  spindle.] 
(a)  The  cone  or  con- 
ical wheel  of  a  watch 
or  clock,  designed  to 
equalize  the  power  of 
the  mainspring  by  hav- 
ing the  chain  from  the 
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barrel  which  contains  the  spring  wind  in  a  spiral  groove 
on  the  surface  of  the  cone  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
diameter  of  the  cone  at  the  point  where  the  chain  acts 
may  correspond  with  the  degree  of  tension  of  the 
spring,     {b)  A  similar  wheel  used  in  other  machinery. 

Fu'sel  (fii'sel),  n.,  Fu'sel  oil.  [G. /km/ bad  liquor.] 
{Chem.)  A  hot,  acrid,  oily  liquid,  accompanying  many 
alcoholic  liquors  (as  potato  whisky,  corn  wliisky,  etc.), 
as  an  undesirable  ingredient,  and  consisting  of  several  of 
the  higher  alcohols  and  compound  ethers,  but  particu- 
larly of  amyl  alcohol ;  hence,  specifically  applied  to  amyl 
alcohol. 

Fu'si-bil'i-ty  (fu'zT-bTl'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  fusibilite.'] 
The  quality  of  being  fusible. 

Fu'sl-ble  (f u'zi-b'l),  a.  [F.  fusible.  See  Fuse,  v.  i.] 
Capable  of  being  melted  or  liquefied. 

Fusible  metal,  any  alloy  of  different  metals  capable  of 
being  easily  fused,  especially  an  alloy  of  five  parts  of  bis- 
muth, three  of  lead,  and  two  of  tin,  which  melts  at  a 
temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water.  Ure.  —  Fusible 
plug  (Steam  Boiler),  a  piece  of  easily  fusible  alloy,  placed 
m  one  of  the  sheets  and  intended  to  melt  and  blow  off 
the  steam  in  case  of  low  water. 

Pu'si-form  (fu'sT-fSrm  or  fu'zT-),  a.  [L. 
.fusus  spindle  -J-  -form:  cf.  F.  fusiforme.'] 
Shaped  like  a  spindle  ;  tapering  at  each  end ; 
as,  2L  fusiform  root;  a  fusiform-  cell. 

Fu'sU  (fu'zTl),  a.  [L.  fusilis  molten,  flu- 
id, fr.  fundere,  fusum.,  to  pour,  cast.  See 
Fuse,  v.  t.']  1.  Capable  of  being  melted  or 
rendered  fluid  by  heat;  fusible.  [iJ.]  "A 
kind  oi  fusil  marble."  Woodward. 

2.  Running  or  flowing,  as  a  liquid.  [R.} 
"  Afu.iil  sea."  J.  Philips. 

3.  Formed  by  melting  and  pouring  into  a 
mold  ;  cast ;  founded.     [06s.]  3tilton. 

Fu'sU  (fij'zil ;  277),  n.      [F.  fusil,  LL.  fa- 
cile a  steel  for  kindling  fire,  from  L.  focus 
hearth,  fireplace,  in   LL.   fire.      See   Focus,    Fusiform 
and  cf.  Fusee  a  firelock.]     A  light  kind  of       Koot. 
flintlock  musket,  formerly  in  use. 

Fu'sU,  n.    [See  3d  Fusee.]    {Her.)  A  bearing  of  a 
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rhomboidal  figure  ;  —  named  from  its  shape,  which  re- 
sembles that  of  a  spindle. 

5^^  It  differs  from  a  lozenge  in  be- 
inglonger  in  proportion  to  its  width. 

Fu'sUe  (f  u'zTl),  a.  Same  as  FusiL,  a. 

Fu'sU-eer'  I  (-er'),  n.     [F.  fusilier, 

Fu'sU-ier' (     iv.fusil.-\    {Mil.)  {a) 

Formerly,  a  soldier  armed  with  a  fusil, 
Hence,  in  the  plural :  (6)  A  title  nov? 
borne  by  some  regiments  and  compa- 
nies; as,  "The  Royal  jFusiKers,"  etc. 

Fu'sU-lade'    (fu'zil-lad'),   n.       [F. 
fusillade;  ci.lt.  fucilata.  See  Fusil  a  firelock.]    {Mil.) 
A  simultaneous  discharge  of  firearms. 

Fu'sU-lade'  (fu'zIl-lad'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fusil/- 
laded;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Fusillading.]  To  shoot  down  or 
shoot  at  by  a_simultaneous  discharge  of  firearms. 

Fu'slon  (fu'zhun),  n.  [L.  fusio,  fr.  fundere,  fusum, 
to  pour,  melt :  cf.  F.  fusion.  See  Fuse,  v.  i.,  and  cf. 
FoisoN.]  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  melting  or  render- 
ing fluid  by  heat  ;  the  act  of  melting  together ;  as,  the 
fusion  of  metals. 

2.  The  state  of  being  melted  or  dissolved  by  heat ;  a 
state  of  fluidity  or  flowing  in  consequence  of  heat ;  as, 
metals  in  fusion. 

3.  The  union  or  blending  together  of  things,  as  if 
melted  together. 

The  universal  ,A(5io»  of  races,  languages,  and  customs  .  .  . 
had  produced  a  correspondingyw«i'o?i  of  creeds.         C.  Kingsley. 

Watery  fusion  (Chem.),  the  melting  of  certain  crystals 
by  heat  in  their  own  water  of  crystallization. 

4.  {Biol.)  The  union,  or  binding  together,  of  adjacent 
parts  or  tissues. 

Fu'some  (fii'sum),  a.  [AS.  fysan  to  hasten,  fr.  fv,s 
ready,  prompt,  quick  ;  akin  to  OS.  fus,  OHG.  funs,  Icel. 
fuss  willing ;  prob.  from  the  root  of  E.  find."]  Handy ; 
neat ;  handsome ;  notable.     [Prov.  Eng.']        Halliwell. 

Fuss  (f lis),  n.  [Cf.  FusoME.]  1.  A  tumult ;  a  bus- 
tle ;  unnecessary  or  annoying  ado  about  trifles.     Byron, 

Zealously,  assiduously,  and  with  a  minimum  of  fuss  or  noise. 

Carb/le- 

2.  One  who  is  unduly  anxious  abouf  trifles.     [R.j 

1  am  a  fuss  and  I  don't  deuy  ii.     W.  If.  HoruJsUs. 

Fuss,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Fussed  (ffist) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb, 
n.  Fussing.]  To  be  overbusy  or  unduly  anxious  about 
trifles  ;  to  make  a  bustle  or  ado.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Fuss'i-ly  (-i-ly),  "-dv.    In  a  fussy  i:;:inr.pr.        Byron. 

Fuss'i-ness,  n.     Tlie  quality  of  bein'-  iiistv. 

Fuss'y  (fiis'y),  a.  [Compar.  Fussni.  (  i-er) ;  superl. 
Fussiest.]  Making  a  fuss ;  disposed  to  Make '  an  im- 
necessary  ado  about  trifles  ;  overnice  :  "ijj^ey. 

Not  at  all  fussy  about  his  personal  appeaiithce.    JC.  O.  W/'-'^. 

Fust  (fast),  re.  [OF.  fust,  F.fui,  fr.  L.  fustis  sticJ;, 
staff.]  {Arch.)  The  shaft  of  a  coluimi,  or  trvmk  of  ' 
pilaster.  f 

Fust,  re.  [OF.  fnst  cask,  F.  fut  cask,  taste  or  »r] ,, 
the  cask,  f ustiness,  cf .  sentir  le  f&t  to  iaste  of  tht  : .  . 
See  1st  Fust.]    A  strong,  musty  smelj  ,  mustines' 

Fust,  V.  «'.     To  become  moldy ;  to  syis,!'.  i'i      (^ 

Fust'ed,  a.     Moldy ;  ill-smeUing. 

Fus'ter-io  (ftis'ter-Ik),  n.   The  col< 
tet. 

Fus'tet  (fus'tet),  re.      [F.  fustet 
tele),  LL.  fustetus,   fr.   L.   fustis  sfj 
See  1st  Fust,  and  cf.  Fustic]    The  1 
Cotinus  or  Venice  sumach,  a  shrub  of  , 
which  yields  a  fine  orange  color,  wlii';l! 
durable  without  a  mordant. 

Fus'tian  (-chan ;  106),  re.     [OE.  f^i  * 
fustaine,  F.  futaine.  It.  fustagno,  J 
fustanum  ;  cf .  Pr.  fustani,  Sp.  fuslah 
Fustat,  i.  e.,  Cairo,  where  it  \vas  mai., 
coarse  twilled  cotton  or  cotton  and  lii  <i 
corduroy,  velveteen,  etc. 

2.  An  inflated  style  of  writing  ;  a  kind  of  writinsrin 
which  high-sounding  words  are  used,  above  the  dignjtjr 
of  the  thoughts  or  subject ;  bombast. 

Claudius  .  .  .  has  run  his  description  into  the  most  ■wretched 
fustian. 

Fus'tian,  a.     1.  Made  of  fustian. 

2.  Pompous ;  ridiculoi.sly  tumid ;  inflated  : 
tic  ;  as,  fustian  history. 

Fus'tian-ist,  re.    A  writer  of  fustia.  .     [PA 

Fus'tiO  (-tik),  re.  [F.fustoc,Sp.fust'n-.  Cf.  Fostbi-.I 
The  wood  of  the  3Iaclura  tinctoria,  a  tree  growing  in 
the  West  Indies,  used  in  dyeing  yellow ;  — called  also 
old  fustic.     [Written  also  fustoc.'] 

d^g^  Other  kinds  of  yellow  wood  are  often  called  fus- 
tic :  as  that  of  species  of  Xar.thoxylnm,  and  especially  tlia 
Rhus  Cotinus,  wliich  is  sometimes  called  young  Justic  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Madura.    See  FusifiT. 

Fus'ti-gate  (fus'tT-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  fustigare,  fr.  fustis 
stick.    See  1st  Fust.]    To  cudgel.     [P.]  Bailey. 

Fus'ti-ga'tion  (-ga'shun),  re.    [Cf.  F.  f'lstigation.'}   A 
punishment  by  beating  with  a  stick  or  club ;  cudgeling. 
This  satire,  composed  of  actu.ii\fustigation.  Motley. 

Fus'tl-la'rl-an  (-la'i t-nn),  re.  [From  Fusty.]  A  low 
fellow  ;  a  stinkard  ;  a  scoimdrel.     [06.s.]  Shak. 

Fus'tl-lug'  (-liig').      )  n.     [Fusty  -\-  lug  sometliing 

Fus'ti-lugs'  (-IQgz'),  (  heavy,  to  be  drawn  or  car- 
ried.]  A  gross,  fat,  unwieldy  person.   [06s.]   F.Junius. 

Fust'1-ness  (f iist'i-n3s),  ».  A  fusty  state  or  quality ; 
moldiness ;  uuistiness  ;  au  ill  smell  froiu  moldiness. 

Fust'y  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Fustier  (-T-er) ;  .tuperl. 
Fustiest.]  [See  2d  Fust.]  1.  Moldy  ;  musty  ;  ill-smell- 
ing; rank.    "■A  fusty  nat.       "  Fusty  plebeiauB."    Shak. 

2.  Moping.     [Archaic'] 

A  melancholy,  .rt's<v  humor.  Pepyt, 

Fu'sure  (fii'zhur;  135), )(.  [L.  fiisura,  fr.  fundere, 
fusum.    See  Fuse,  v.  t.}    Act  of  fusing  ;  fusion.     [R.'\ 
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FntCh'el  (fvIch'Sl),  n.  The  jaws  between  which  the 
hinder  end  of  a  carriage  tongue  is  inserted.  Knight. 

Fu'tile  (fii'til ;  277),  a.  [L. /w^ifc  that  easily  pours 
out,  that  easily  lets  loose,  vain,  worthless,  from  the  root 
of  fundere  to  pour  out ;  cf.  F.  futile.     See  Fuse,  v.  i.'] 

1.  Talkative;  loquacious;  tattling.     \_Ohs,'\ 

Talkers  and  futile  persons.  Bacon, 

2.  Of  no  importance ;  answering  no  useful  end ;  use- 
less; vain;  worthless.     "  i^'aW/e  theories. "       /.  Taylor. 

His  reasoning  .  .  .  was  singularly /aii'fe.    MacavXay. 

Fu'tlle-ly,  adv.     In  a  futile  manner. 

Fu-tll'i-ty  (£u-tTl'i-ty),  n.  IIL.  futilitas :  ct.F.fuii- 
lite.']  1.  The  quality  of  being  talkative  ;  talkativeness  ; 
loquaciousness ;  loquacity.     \_Obs.'] 

2.  The  quality  of  producing  no  valuable  effect,  or  of 
coming  to  nothing ;  uselessness. 

ThefutiUti/  of  this  mode  of  philosophizing.    Whewell. 

Pu'tll-OUS  (fu'til-tis),  a.     Futile  ;  trifling.     [06.5.] 

Fut'tock  (ftit'tiik),  n.  [Prob.  corrupted  ir.  foothooh.'] 
(Naut.)  One  of  the  crooked  timbers 
which  are  scarfed  together  to  form 
the  lower  part  of  the  compound  rib  of 
a  vessel ;  one  of  the  crooked  transverse 
timbers  passing  across  and  over  the 
keel. 


Futtock  plates  (iVoH^.),  plates  of  iron 
to  wliich  the  dead-eyes  of  the  topmast 
rigging  are  secured.  —  Futtock  shrouds, 
short  iron  shrouds  leading  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  lower  mast  or  of  the 
main  shrouds  to  the  edge  of  the  top,  or 
through  it,  and  connectmg  the  topmast  ^  Futtock  Shrouds 
rigging  with  the  lower  mast.      Tot  ten. 

Fu'tur-a-Me  (fu'tiir-a-b'l ;  135),  a.  Capable  of  being 
future  ;  possible  to  occur.     [7?.] 

Not  only  to  things  future,  but/i((KraJ7e.         Fuller. 

Fu'ture  (fii'tiir  ;  135),  a.  [F.  ftdur,  L.  fuiurus,  used 
as  fut.  p.  of  esse  to  be,  but  from  the  same  root  as  E.  ie. 
See  Be,  v.  i.]  That  is  to  be  or  come  hereafter ;  that  will 
exist  at  any  time  after  the  present ;  aa,  the  next  moment 
is  future  to  the  present- 


Future  tense  {Gram.),  the  tense  or  modification  of  a  verb 
which  expresses  a  future  act  or  event. 
Fu'ture  (tu'tiir),  n.     [fii.'E.futar.     See  FuTnRE,  a.] 

1.  Time  to  come  ;  time  subsequent  to  the  present  (as, 
the  future  shall  be  as  the  present) ;  collectively,  events 
that  are  to  happen  in  time  to  come.  "  Lay  the  future 
open."  Shak. 

2.  The  possibilities  of  the  future  ;  —  used  especially  of 
prospective  success  or  advancement ;  as,  he  had  a  great 
future  before  him. 

3.  {Gram.)  A  future  tense. 

To  deal  in  futures,  to  speculate  on  the  future  values  of 
merchandise  or  stocks.    [Brokers^  cant] 

Fu'ture-less,  a.  Without  prospect  of  betterment  in 
the  future.  W.  D.  Howclls. 

Fu'ture-ly,  adv.     In  time  to  come.     [06s.]     Ealeigh. 

Fu'tur-lst,  n.  1.  One  whose  chief  interests  are  in 
what  is  to  come ;  one  who  anxiously,  eagerly,  or  confi- 
dently looks  forward  to  the  future  ;  an  expectant. 

2.  (Theol.)  One  who  believes  or  maintains  that  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  in  the 
future. 

Fu'tU-rl'tial  (f  u'tii-rTsh'al ;  135),  a.  Relating  to  what 
is  to  come  ;  pertaining  to  futurity  ;  future.     [jR.] 

Fu'tU-rl'tion  (-rish'iin),  n.  ICl.  F.futurition.]  The 
state  of  being  future  ;  futurity.     [iJ.] 

Nothing  .  .  .  can  have  this  imagined  futurition,  but  as  it  is 
decreed.  Coleridge. 

Fu-tn'rI-ty    (fiS-tu'rT-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  FurxmrnEs  (-tiz). 

1.  State  of  bemg  that  is  yet  to  come  ;  future  state. 

2.  Future  time ;  time  to  come  ;  the  future. 

3.  Event  to  come  ;  a  future  event. 

AWfuturities  are  naked  before  the  All-seeing  Eye.    South. 

Fuze  (fuz),  n.  A  tube,  filled  with  combustible  mat- 
ter, for  exploding  a  shell,  etc.    See  Fuse,  n. 

Chemical  fuze,  a  fuze  in  which  substances  separated  until 
required  for  action  are  then  brought  into  contact,  and 
uniting  chemically,  produce  explosion.  —  Concussion  fuze, 
a  fuze  Ignited  by  the  striking  of  the  projectile.  — Electric 
fuze,  a  fuze  which  is  ignited  by  he.at  or  a  spark  produced 
by  an  electric  current.  —  Friction  fuze,  a  fuze  which  is  ig- 
nited by  the  heat  evolved  by  friction.  —  Percussion  fuze,  a 


fuze  in  which  the  ignition  is  produced  by  a  blow  on  some 
fulminating  compound.—  Time  fuze,  a  fuze  adapted,  either 
by  its  length  or  by  the  cliaracter  of  its  composition,  to 
burn  a  certain  time  before  producing  an  explosion. 

Fuzz  (fiiz),  V.  I.     To  make  drunk.     [06.S.]  Wood. 

Fuzz,  n.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  fuzzy  that  ravels  (of  silk  or 
cotton),  D.  ■uoos  spongy,  fungous,  G.faser  filament,  E. 
feaze  to  untwist.]  Fine,  light  particles  or  fibers ;  loose, 
volatile  matter. 

Fuzz  ball,  a  kind  of  fungus  or  mushroom,  which,  when 
pressed,  bursts  and  scatters  a  fine  dust ;  a  pulfbaU. 

Fuzz,  V.  i.     To  fly  off  in  minute  particles. 

Fuz'zle  (filz'z'l),  V.  t.  [Cf.  LG.  fuseln  to  drink  com- 
mon liquor,  fr.  fusel  bad  liquor.]  To  make  drunk ;  to 
intoxicate  ;  to  fuddle.     [06«.]  Burton. 

Fnzz'y  (liiz'y),  a.  [See  Fuzz,  k.]  1.  Not  firmly 
woven ;  that  ravels.    [Written  also /oz!/.]    IProv.  Eng.'] 

2.  Furnished  with  fuzz ;  having  fuzz  ;  Uke  fuzz ;  as, 
the  fuzzy  skin  of  a  peach. 

-ly  (-fi).  [Through  French  verbs  in  -fier,  L.  -ficare, 
akin  to  facere  to  do,  make.  See  Fact.]  A  suffix  signi- 
fying to  make,  to  form  into,  etc.  ;  as,  aceti/jf,  ampli/y, 
dandift/,  Frenchi/?/,  etc. 

Fy  (a),  interj.  [See  Fie,  interj.l  A  word  which  ex- 
presses blame,  dislike,  disapprobation,  abhorrence,  or 
contempt.     See  Fie. 

Fyke  (fik),  n.  [D.  fuik  a  bow  net.]  A  long  bag  net 
distended  by  hoops,  into  which  fish  can  pass  easily,  with- 
out being  able  to  return  ;  —  called  a.\so  fyke  net.   Cozzens. 

Fyl'lot  (fil'fSt),  n.     [Prob.  fr.  AS.  fyderfole,  Jierfete, 
feowerfete.       See    Four,    and  ^ 
Foot,  n.]      A   rebated   cross,  ' 
formerly  used  as  a  secret  em- 
blem, and  a  common  ornament. 
It   is  also    called   gammadion, 
and  swastika. 

Fyrd  (ferd),  Fyr'dung  (fer'-  Forms  of  Fylfots, 

diing),  n.      [AS.  ;    akin   to  E. 

/we,  V.  i.]  (Old  Eng.  Hist.)  The  military  force  of  the 
whole  nation,  consisting  of  all  men  able  to  bear  arms. 

The  national/;/rrf  or  militia.  J.  H.  Green. 

Fytte  (fit),  re.    See  Fit  a  song.     lArchaicJ 
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4^i  (je).    1.  G  is  the  seventh  letter  of  the  English  al- 

»  T  vi-ihet,  :>,i;ii  a  vocal  consonant.  It  has  two  sounds ; 
ill  gave,  go,  gull;  the  other  compound 
1  in  gem,  qin,  diiir/ii.  See  Guide  to  Pro- 
-6, 155, 176, 178,  l'79, 196,  211,  246. 
.  is  from  the  Latin,  in  the  alphabet  of 
peared  as  a  modified  form  of  C.  The 
r]  the  Latin,  aud  probably  comes  to  us 
ich.  Etymologically  it  is  most  closely 
k,  y,  and  w  ;  as  in  corn,  giain,  A-ernel ; 
,  yivo^  ;  E.  garden,  j/ard  ;  iTa,g,  draio  / 

.u.'  ■  as  in  get,  preAensile  ;  g'uest,  Aost  (an 

, -T' i  .er;  j'ust,  c/joose.     See  C.  _ 

2  ,        i  1  the  name   of  the  fifth  tone     ■   u 

of  tJiu  uaturui  0    model  scale ;  —  called  also  sol     /\ 
by  ^he  ItiiUans  '■  nd  French.    It  was  also  origi-    ^C|) 
aaljj  used  as  t:  •;  treble  clef,  and  has  gradually        J 
changad  into  .Xvi  character  represented  in  the     ^ 
ciKrciu.     See  Clkp.     G  tf  (G  sharp)  is  a  tone      G  Clef. 
i<it<-moiliate  between  G  and  A. 

0;->!3  U'Sb),  «.  [Cf.  Gaff.]  {Steam  Engine) 'Pa^'hook. 
01:  ''--^t  »;ii'J  ii  ail  eccentric  rod  opposite  the  strap.  See 
Hi . -■  i   ui Eccv"  1  Eic. 

Gab,  n.  [Oi'.  gabbe  gabble,  mocking,  fr.  Icel.  gabb 
mooking,  moclip'-y,  or  OP.  gab,  gabe  ;  perh.  akin  to  E. 
gape,  or  gob.  Cf.  Gab,  v.  i.,  Gibber.]  The  mouth; 
hence,  idle,  prate ;  chatter ;  immeaning  talk ;  loquacious- 
ness.   [Cc.'/O'y.] 

Gift  of  gab,  fr^ility  of  expression.    [Colloq.] 

Gab,  f.  i.  [OS.  gabben  to  jest,  lie,  mock,  deceive,  fr. 
Icel.  gabba  to  mock,  or  OF.  gaber.  See  2d  Gab,  and  cf. 
Gabble.]     1.  To  deceive ;  to  lie.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  talk  idly ;  to  prate  ;  to  chatter.  Holinshed. 

Gab'ar-age  (gSb'ar-aj),  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  cloth  for 
packing  goods.     [06s.] 

Gab'ai-dine',  Gab'er-dlne'  (gSb'er-den'),  n.  [Sp. 
gabardma;  cf.  It.  gavardina,  OF.  galvardine,  cnlvardine, 
gavardine,  ^aleverdine  ;  perh.  akin  to  Sp.  &  OF.  gaban 
a  sort  of  clOak  or  coat  for  rainy  weather,  F.  caban  great 
coat  with  a  hood  and  sleeves.  It.  gabbano,  and  perh.  to 
E.  c«6m.]  A  coarse  frock  or  loose  upper  garment  for- 
merly worn  by  Jaws  ;  a  mean  dress.  Shak 

GabTjer  (gib'bSv),  n.     1.  A  liar ;  a  deceiver.     [06s.] 

Z.  One  addicted  to  idle  talk. 
,S,^^'^^^  (gSb'b'l),  11.  i.      Ifmp.   &  p.  p.   Gabbled 
(-b  Id) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gabbling  (-bling).]     [Freq.  of 
gab.     See  Gab,  v.  i.]     1.  To  talk  fast,  or  to  talk  without 
meaning ;  to  prate ;  to  jabber.  Shak. 

,,?•  To  utter  inarticulate  sounds  with  rapidity ;  as,  aa6- 
hhng  fowls.  Dryden. 

GabT)le,  n.     X.  Loud  or  rapid  talk  without  meaning. 
Forthwith  a  hideous  gabhle  rises  loud 
Among  the  builders.  Milton. 

2.  Inarticulate  .sounds  rapidly  uttered,  as  of  fowls. 

Gab^bler  (-bier),  n.     One  who  gabbles  ;  a  prater. 

GabTwo  (gab'bto),  n.  [It.]  {Geol.)  A  name  origi- 
nally given  by  the  Italians  to  a  kind  of  serpentine,  later 
to  the  rock  called  euphotide,  and  now  generally  used  for 


a  coarsely  crystalline,  igneous  rock  consisting  of  lamellar 
pyroxene  (diaUage)  and  labradorite,  with  sometimes 
chrysolite  (olivine  gabbro). 

Ga'bel  (ga'bSl),  n.  [F.  gabelle,  LL.  gabella,  gabulum, 
gablum  ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  Gavel  tribute.]  (0. 
Eng.  Law)  A  rent,  service,  tribute,  custom,  tax,  impost, 
or  duty  ;  an  excise.  Buirill. 

He  enabled  St.  Peter  to  pay  h\£,gabel  by  the  ministry  of  a  fish. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Ga'bel-er  (-er),  n.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  collector  of  ga- 
bels  or  taxes. 

II  Ga'belle'  (ga'bel'),  n.  [P.  See  Gabel.]  A  tax, 
especially  on  salt.     lErance]  Brande  &  C. 

Ga-belle'man  (ga-bel'man),  n.     A  gabeler.      Curlyle. 

Gab'er-dme'  (gat/er-den'),  n.    See  Gabardine. 

Gab'er-lun'zie  (gab'er-liin'zT),  n.  [Gael,  gabair 
taO^er  ^  lunndair  idler.]  A  beggar  with  a  waUet;  a 
licensed  beggar.     [Scot.~\  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gab'ert  (gSb'ert),  n.  [Cf.  F.  gabare,  Arm.  kobar, 
gobar.']  A  lighter,  or  vessel  for  inland  navigation. 
[Scol.l  Jamieson. 

Ga'bi-on  (ga'bl-iin),  n.  [P.,  from  It.  gabbione  a  large 
cage,  gabion,  from  gabbia  cage,  L.  cavea. 
See  Cage.]  1.  (Fort.)  A  hollow  cylin- 
der of  wickerwork,  like  a  basket  without 
a  bottom.  Gabions  are  made  of  various 
sizes,  and  fiUed  with  earth  in  building  field- 
works  to  shelter  men  from  an  enemy's  fire. 

2.  {Hydraul.  Engin.)  An  openwork 
frame,  as  of  poles,  filled  with  stones  and 
sunk,  to  assist  in  forming  a  bar,  dj'ke,  etc., 
as  in  harbor  improvement.  Oabion  (1). 

Ga'bi-On-ade'    (ga'bT-vin-ad'),   n.      [P.   gabionnade.l 

i.  {Fort.)  A  traverse  made  with  gabions  between  guns 
or  on  their  flanks,  protecting  them  from  enfilading  fire. 

2.  {Hydraul.  Engin.)  A  structure  of  gabions  sunk  in 
lines,  as  a  core  for  a  sand  bar  in  harbor  improvements. 

Ga'bi-on-age  (-aj),  n.  [F.  gabionnage.']  (Mil.)  The 
part  of  a  fortification  built  of  gabions. 

Ga'bi-oned  (-und),  p.  a.     Furnished  with  gabions. 

II  Ga'bion'nade'  (ga/byo'nad'),  n.    See  Gabionade. 

Ga'ble  (ga'b'l),  n.  A  ca- 
ble.   [Archaicl    Chapman. 

Ga'ble,  re.  [OE.  gable, 
gabil,  F.  gable,  fr.  LL.  ga- 
balum  front  of  a  building, 
prob.  of  German  or  Scand. 
origin ;  cf.  OHG.  gibil,  G. 
giebel  gable,  Icel.  gafl, 
Goth,  gibla  pinnacle ;  perh. 
akin  to  Gr.  Ke(j>aKri  head, 
and  E.  cephalic,  or  to  G. 
gabel  fork,  AS.  geafl,  E. 
gaffle,  L.  gabalus  a  kind  of 
gallows.]  (Arch.)  (a)  The 
vertical  triangular  portion 
of  the  end  of  a  building, 
from  the  level  of  the  cor- 


nice or  eaves  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  Also,  a  similar 
end  when  not  triangular  in  shape,  as  of  a  gambrel  roof 
and  the  like.  Hence  ;  (6)  The  end  wall  of  a  building,  as 
distinguished  from  the  front  or  rear  side,  (c)  A  decora- 
tive member  having  the  shape  of  a  triangular  gable,  such  as 
that  above  a  Gothic  arch  in  a  doorway. 

Bell  gable.  See  under  Bell.  —  Sable 
roof,  a  double  sloping  roof  which  forms 
a  gable  at  each  end.  —  Gable  wall.  Same 
as  Gable  (6).  —  Gable  window,  a  vrindow 
in  a  gable. 

Ga'ble!    (ga'blgt),   n.      (Arch.)    A 
small    gable,   or    gable-shaped   canopy,      p  1 1    R    f 
formed  over  a  tabernacle,  niche,  etc.  ^  iiooi. 

Gablock  (gab'lSk),  n.  [See  Gavelock.]  A  false 
spur  or  gaff,  fitted  on  the  heel  of  a  gamecock.       Wright 

Ga'by  (ga'by),  re.  [Icel.  gropi  a  rash,  reckless  man.  Cf. 
Gape.]     A  simpleton ;  a  dunce  ;  a  lout.     [^Colloq."] 

Gad  (gSd),  n.  [OE.  gad,  Icel.  gaddr  goad,  sting  ; 
akin  to  Sw.  gadd  sting,  Goth,  gazds,  G.  gerte  switch. 
See  Yard  a  measure.]  1.  The  point  of  a  spear,  or  an 
arrowhead. 

2.  A  pointed  or  wedge-shaped  instrument  of  metal, 
as  a  steel  wedge  used  in  mining,  etc. 

I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass, 
And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  words.      Shak. 

3.  A  sharp-pointed  rod  ;  a  goad. 

4.  A  spike  on  a  gauntlet ;  a  gadling.  Fairholt. 

5.  A  wedge-shaped  billet  of  iron  or  steel.     [06«.] 
Flemish  steel  .  .  .  some  in  bars  and  some  in  gads.    Moxon. 

6.  A  rod  or  stick,  as  a  fishing  rod,  a  measuring  rod, 
or  a  rod  used  to  drive  cattle  with.  IProv.  Eng.  Local, 
U.  S.']  Halliu'cll.    Bartlelt. 

TTpon  the  gad,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment ;  hastily. 
[06s.]    "  All  this  done  M^^ore  tte  ffad ."'  Shm. 

Gad,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gadded  ;  p.  pr.  &vb.n.  Gad- 
ding.] [Prob.  fr.  gad,  n.,  and  orig.  meaning  to  drive 
about."]  To  walk  about ;  to  rove  or  go  about,  without 
purpose ;  hence,  to  run  wild ;  to  be  uncontrolled.  "  The 
gadditig  vine."  Milton. 

Why  gaddest  thou  about  so  much  to  change  thy  way  ?  Jer.  ii.  36. 

Gad'a-bOUt'  (-a-bouf),  n.     A  gadder.     [Colloq.'] 

Gad'bee'  (-be'),  re.     (Zool.)  The  gadfly. 

Gad'der  (-der),  re.  One  who  roves  about  idly  ;  a  ram- 
bling gossip. 

Gad'ding,  a.  &  n.  Going  about  much,  needlessly  or 
without  purpose. 

Envy  is  a  gadding  passion,  and  walketh  the  streets.    Bacon. 

The  good  nuns  would  check  her  gadding  tongue.     Tennyson. 

Gadding  car,  in  quarrying,  a  car  which  carries  a  drilling 
machine  so  arranged  as  to  drill  a  line  of  holes. 

6ad'ding-ly  (-ding-lj^ ),  adv.   In  a  roving,  idle  manner. 

Gad'dish  (-dish),  a.  Disposed  to  gad.  —  Gad'dish- 
ness,  re.     "  GarfdisAreess  and  folly. "         Abp.  Leighton. 

Gade  (gad),  re.  [Cf.  Cod  the  fish.]  (Zool.)  (a)  A 
small  British  fish  (Motella  argenteola)  of  the  Cod  family. 
(6)  A  pike,  so  called  at  Moray  Firth ;  —  called  also  gedd. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
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Gadflj  of  Ox  (^Hitpofferina  buris). 
Adult  Fly  and  Larva  slightly  enlarged. 


<Jad'er-e  (gSd'er-e),  Oad're  (-er),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  gather, 

[Oft*.]  Chaucer. 

Gad'fly  (gSd'fli'),  n.  ;  pi.  Gadflies  (-fliz').  IGad  -)- 
fly.']  {Zodl.) 
Any  dipterous 
insect  of  the 
genua  CEstrus, 
and  allied  gen- 
era  of  bot- 
flies. 

m^  The 
slieep  gadfly 
{iEslrus  ovis), 
deposits  its 
young  in  the 
nostrils  of 
sheep,  and  the 
larv^  develop 
in  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  common  species  which  infests 
cattle  {Hypoderma  bonis)  deposits  its  eggs  upon  or  in  the 
skin  where  the  larvas  or  bots  live  and  produce  sores, 
called  wormels.  The  (ladflie.i  of  the  horse  produce  the 
intestinal  parasites  called  bois.  See  Botfly,  and  Bots. 
The  true  horseflies  are  often  erroneously  called  gadflies, 
and  the  true  gadflies  are  sometimes  incorrectly  called 
breeze  flies. 

Gadflypetrel  (ZooL),  one  of  several  small  petrels  of  the 
genus  (Estrelata. 

Gadhel'ic  (gal'Tk),  a.  [See  Gaelic]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  that  division  of  the  Celtic  languages,  which  in- 
cludes the  Irish,  Gaelic,  and  Manx.  J.  Peile. 

Gad'ic  (gad'Tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  the  cod  (Gadus); — applied  to  an  acid  obtained 
from  cod-liver  oil,  viz.,  gadic  acid. 

Qad'i-ta'ni-an  (gSd'I-ta'nl-an),  a.  [L.  Gadilamis,  fr. 
Gades  Cadiz.]  Of  or  relating  to  Cadiz,  in  Spain.  ^  m.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Cadiz. 

Oad'llng  (gSd'lTng),  re.  [Garf,  n.  -\-  -ling.']  {Medix- 
val  Armor)     [i?.]     See  Gad,  re.,  4. 

Gad'ling,  a.   [See  Gad,  v.  i.]   Gadding  about.   lObs.] 

Gad'ling,  re.  A  roving  vagabond.    lObs.]    Rom.  of  R. 

Gad'man  (-mnn),  n.     A  gadsman. 

Ga'doid  (ga'doid  ;  277),  a.  [NL.  gadus  cod  +  -oid  : 
of.  F.  gado'ide  gadoid,  Gr.  71150!  a  sort  of  fish,  F.  gade.'J 
(Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  of  fishes  (Gndi- 
dse)  which  includes  the  cod,  haddock,  and  hake.  —  n. 
One  of  the  Gadidx.     [Written  also  gadid.] 

Gad'O-lln'l-a  (gSd'o-lTn'T-a),  re.  [NL.  See  Gado- 
LINITE.]  {Chem.)  A  rare  earth,  regarded  by  some  as  an 
oxide  of  the  supposed  element  gadolinium,  by  others  as 
only  a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  yttrium,  erbium,  ytter- 
bium, etc. 

Gad'O-lln'lc  (-ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to  or  con- 
taining gadolinium. 

Gad'o-lin-ite  (g5d'o-lTn-it),  n.  [Named  after  Gado- 
lin,  a  Russian  chemist.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  nearly 
black  color  and  vitreous  luster,  and  consisting  principaDy 
of  the  silicates  of  yttrium,  cerium,  and  iron. 

Gad'O-lin'i-um  (-ITn'I-um),  re.  [NL.  See  Gadolin- 
ITE.]  {Chem.)  A  supposed  rare  metallic  element,  with  a 
characteristic  spectrum,  found  associated  with  yttrium 
and  other  rare  metals.  Its  Individuality  and  properties 
have  not  yet  been  well  determined. 

Gads'man  (gSdz'man),  re.  One  who  uses  a  gad  or 
goad  in  driving. 

Gad'u-in  (gad'ii-tn), re.  [NL.  jrarfas  codfish.]  {Chem.) 
A  yellow  or  brovra  amorphous  substance,  of  indifferent 
nature,  found  in  cod-liver  oil. 

Gad'wall  (gSd'wal),  re.  IGad  00  walk  about  -f 
well]  {Zo'ol.)  a" 
large  duck  {Anas 
strepera),  valued  as 
a  game  bird,  found 
in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and 
America ;  —  called 
also  gray  duck. 
[Written  also  gadd- 
well.] 

Gael  (gal),  n.  sing. 
Si  pi.   [See  Gaelic]  Gadwall. 

{Bthnol.)  A  Celt  or  the  Celts  of  the  Scotch  Highlands  or 
of  Ireland ;  now  esp.,  a  Scotch  Highlander  of  Celtic  origin. 

Gael'ic  (gal'ik ;  277),  a..  [Gael.  Gaidhealach,  Gael- 
ach,  from  Gaidheal,  Gael,  a  Scotch  Highlander.]  {Eth- 
nol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Gael,  esp.  to  the  Celtic 
Highlanders  of  Scotland ;  as,  the  Gaelic  language. 

Gael'ic,  n.  [Gael.  Gnelig,  Gailig.]  The  language  of 
the  Gael,  esp.  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  It  is  a 
branch  of  the  Celtic. 

Galf  (gSt),  n.  [OE.  gaffe,  F.  gafe  an  iron  hook  with 
which  seamen  pull  great  fishes  into  their  ships ;  cf .  Ir.  1717/, 
grifu,  hook ;  perh.  akin  to  G.  gabel  fork,  Skr.  gabhasii. 
Cf.  Gafple,  Gable.]  1.  A  barbed  spear  or  a  hook  with 
a  handle,  used  by  fishermen  in  securing  heavy  fish. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  spar  upon  which  the  upper  edge  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail  is  extended. 

3.  Same  as  Gaffle,  1.  Wright. 
Gaft,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gaffed  (gSft) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Gaffinq.]    To  strike  with  a  gaff  or  barbed  spear ; 
to  secure  by  means  of  a  gaff  ;  as,  to  gaff  a.  salmon. 

Gaffer  (gSt'fer),  re.  [Possibly  contr.  fr.  godfather; 
but  prob.  fr.  gramfer  for  grandfather.    Cf.  Gammer.] 

1.  An  old  fellow ;  an  aged  rustic. 

Go  to  each  fiaffer  and  each  goody.  Fawkes. 

^^  Oaffej-  was  originally  a  respectful  title,  now  de- 
generated mto  a  term  of  familiarity  or  contempt  when 
addressed  to  an  aged  man  in  humble  life. 

2.  A  foreman  or  overseer  of  a  gang  of  laborers.  [Prov. 
i'ng.]  Halliwell 

Gal'Ue  (-f'l),  re.    [Cf.  AS.  genfl  fork,  LG.,  D.,  Sw.,  & 
Oau.  gnffpi,  G.  gnbel,  W.  gafl.,  Ir.  &  Gael,  gabhal.     Cf. 
n^'}  ■^"  artificial  spur  or  gaff  for  gamecocks. 

2.  A  lever  to  bend  crossbows. 
Oatt'-top'sall  (-tSp'sal  or  -s'l),  re.     {Naut.)  A  small 


triangular  sail  having  its  foot  extended  upon  the  gaff 
and  its  luff  upon  the  topmast. 

Gag  (gSg),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Gagged  (gSgd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Gagging  (-ging).]  [Prob.  fr.  W.  cegio  to  choke 
or  strangle,  fr.  ceg  mouth,  opening,  entrance.]  1.  To 
stop  the  mouth  of,  by  thrusting  something  in,  so  as  to 
hinder  speaking ;  hence,  to  silence  by  authority  or  by 
violence ;  not  to  allow  freedom  of  speech  to.        Marvell. 

The  time  was  not  yet  come  when  eloquence  was  to  be  gagged^ 
and  reason  to  be  hoodwinked.  Mdcaulay. 

2.  To  pry  or  hold  open  by  means  of  a  gag. 

Mouths  gagged  to  such  a  wideness.    Fortescue  (Transl.'). 

3.  To  cause  to  heave  with  nausea. 

Gag,  V.  i.     1.  To  heave  with  nausea ;  to  retch. 

2.  To  introduce  gags  or  interpolations.  See  Gag,  re.,  3. 
ISlang]  Cornhill  Mag. 

Gag,  re.  1.  Something  thrust  into  the  mouth  or  throat 
to  hinder  speaking. 

2.  A  mouthful  that  makes  one  retch  ;  a  choking  bit ; 
as,  a  gag  of  mutton  fat.  Lamb. 

3.  A  speech  or  phrase  interpolated  offhand  by  an  ac- 
tor on  the  stage  in  his  part  as  written,  usually  consist- 
ing of  some  seasonable  or  local  allusion.     [Slang] 

Gag  rein  (Harness),  a  rein  for  drawing  the  bit  upward 
in  the  horse's  mouth.  —  Gag  runner  (Harness),  a  loop  on 
the  throat  latch  guiding  the  gag  rein. 

Gag'ate  (gSg'St;  48),  re.  [L.  gagates.  See  Jet  a 
black  mineral.]     Agate.     [Obs.]  Fuller. 

Gag6  (gaj),  re.  [F.  gage.  LL.  gadium,  wadiam;  of 
German  origin  ;  cf .  Goth,  wadi,  OHG.  wetti,  weti,  akin  to 
E.  wed.  See  Wed,  and  cf.  Wage,  n.]  1.  A  pledge  or 
pawn  ;  something  laid  down  or  given  as  a  security  for 
the  performance  of  some  act  by  the  person  depositing 
it,  and  forfeited  by  nonperformance  ;  security. 

Nor  without  gages  to  the  needy  lend.  Smidys. 

2 .  A  glove,  cap,  or  the  like,  cast  on  the  ground  as  a 
challenge  to  combat,  and  to  be  taken  up  by  the  accepter 
of  the  challenge  ;  a  challenge  ;  a  defiance.  "  There  I 
throw  my  gage."  Shak. 

Gage  (gaj),  re.  [So  called  because  an  English  family 
named  Gage  imported  the  greengage  from  France,  in 
the  last  century.]  A  variety  of  plum  ;  as,  the  greengage; 
also,  the  blue  gage,  frost  gage,  golden  gage,  etc.,  having 
more  or  less  likeness  to  the  greengage.    See  Greengage. 

Gage,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gaged  (gajd) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  re.  Gaglno  (ga'jTng).]     [Cf.  F.  gager.    See  Gage,  «., 

a  pledge.]     1.  To  give  or  deposit  as  a  pledge  or  security 

for  some  act ;  to  wage  or  wager  ;  to  pawn  or  pledge.  [Obs.] 

A  moiety  competent 

Was  gaged  by  our  king.  Shak. 

2.  To  bind  by  pledge,  or  security ;  to  engage. 
Great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  somethiug  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left  me  gaged,  Shak. 

Gage,  n.    A  measure  or  standard.     See  Gauge,  n. 

Gage,  V.  t.    To  measure.     See  Gauge,  v.  i. 
You  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night.  Shak. 

Ga'ger  (ga'jer),  n.    A  measurer.     See  Gauqeb. 

Gag'ger  (gag'ger),  re.     1.  One  who  gags. 

2.  (Founding)  A  piece  of  iron  imbedded  in  the  sand 
of  a  mold  to  keep  the  sand  in  place. 

Gag'gle  (-g'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gaggled  (-g'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Gaggling  (-gling).]  [Of  imitative  ori- 
gin ;  cf.  D.  gaggelen,  gagelen,  G.  gackeln,  gackern,  MHG. 
gagen,  E.  giggle,  cackle.]  To  make  a  noise  like  a  goose ; 
to  cackle.  Bacon. 

Gag'gle,  n.  [Cf.  Gaggle,  v.  i.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  flock  of 
wild  geese.     [Prov.  Eng.]  ffalliwell. 

Gag'tOOth'  (-tooth'),  re.;  pi.  Gagteeth  (-teth').  A 
projecting  tooth.     [Obs.]  Halliwell. 

Gag'-toothed' (-toothf),  a.   Having  gagteeth.    [Obs.] 

Gahn'ite  (ganlt),  n.  [Named  after  Gahn,  a  Swedish 
chemist.]     (Min.)  Zinc  spinel ;  automolite. 

Ga-id'ic  (ga-id'ik),  a.  [Gr.  yala  earth.]  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to  hypogeic  acid  ;  —  applied  to  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  hypogeic  acid. 

Gai'e-ty  (ga'e-ty),  re.    Same  as  Gayett. 

Gail'er  (jal'er),  re.    A  jailer.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

II  Gail'lard'  (ga'yar'),  a.  [P.  See  Galliaed.I  Gay  ; 
brisk ;  merry  ;  galliard.  Chaucer. 

II  GaU-Iiarde'  (gal-yard'),  re.  [See  Galliard  a  dance.] 
A  lively  French  and  Italian  dance. 

Gai'ly  (ga'ly),  adv.  [From  Gay.]  Merrily ;  show- 
ily.    See  Gayly. 

Gain  (gan),  re.  [Cf.  "W.  gnn  a  mortise.]  (Arch.)  A 
square  or  beveled  notch  cut  out  of  a  girder,  binding 
joist,  or  other  timber  which  supports  a  floor  beam,  so  as 
to  receive  the  end  of  the  floor  beam. 

Gain,  a.  [OE.  gein,  gain,  good,  near,  quick  ;  cf.  Icel. 
gegn  ready,  serviceable,  and  gegn,  adv.,  against,  oppo- 
site. Cf.  Again.]  Convenient;  suitable  ;  direct ;  near; 
handy  ;  dexterous ;  easy ;  profitable  ;  cheap  ;  respect- 
able.    [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Gain  (gan),  re.  [OE.  gain,  gein,  gajhen,  gain,  advan- 
tage, Icel.  gagn  ;  akin  to  Sw.  gagn,  Dan.  gavn,  cf.  Goth. 
gageigan  to  gain.  The  word  was  prob.  influenced  by  F. 
gain  gain,  OF.  gnain.  Cf.  Gain,  v.  t.]  1.  That  which 
is  gained,  obtained,  or  acquired,  as  increase,  profit,  ad- 
vantage, or  benefit ;  —  opposed  to  loss. 

But  what  things  were  gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for 

Christ.  Phil.  iii.  7. 

Godliness  with  contentment  is  great  gain.     1  Tim.  vi.  6. 

Every  one  shall  share  in  the  gaiiw^.  Shak. 

2,  The  obtaining  or  amassing  of  profit  or  valuable  pos- 
sessions ;  acquisition ;  accumulation.  "  The  lust  of 
gain."  Tennyson. 

Gain,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gained  (gand) ;  p.  pr.  &  rh. 
n.  Gaining.]  [From  gai7i,  n.,  but  prob.  influenced  by  F. 
gngner  to  earn,  gain,  OF.  gaaignier  to  cultivate,  OHG. 
wcidinon,  weidenen,  to  pasture,  hunt,  fr.  weida  pastur- 
age, G.  weide,  akin  to  Icel.  veiSr  hunting,  AS.  waSu,  cf. 
L.  venari  to  hunt,  E.  venison.    See  Gain,  n.,  profit.] 


1.  To  get,  as  profit  or  advantage  ;  to  obtain  or  acquire 
by  effort  or  labor;  as,  to  gain  a  good  living. 

What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and 

lose  his  own  soul  ?  Matt.  xvi.  26. 

To  gaiii  dominion,  or  to  keep  it  gained.         Milton. 

For  fame  with  toil  we  gain,  but  lose  with  ease.     Pope. 

2.  To  come  off  winner  or  victor  in ;  to  be  successful 
in ;  to  obtain  by  competition ;  as,  to  gain  a  battle ;  to 
gain  a  case  at  law ;  to  gain  a  prize. 

3.  To  draw  into  any  interest  or  party ;  to  win  to  one ''a 
side ;  to  conciliate. 

If  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained  thy  brother. 

Matt,  xviii.  15. 
To  gratify  the  queen,  and  gain  the  court.        Dryden, 

4.  To  reach ;  to  attain  to ;  to  arrive  at ;  as,  to  gain 
the  top  of  a  mountain  ;  to  gain  a  good  harbor. 

Forded  Usk  and  gained  the  wood.  Tennyson. 

5.  To  get,  incur,  or  receive,  as  loss,  harm,  or  dam- 
age.    [Obs.  or  Ironical] 

Ye  should  .  .  .  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and  to  have  f/afne^ 
this  harm  and  loss.  Jc/,sxxvii.  21. 

Gained  day,  the  calendar  day  gained  in  sailing  eastward 
around  the  earth.  —  To  gain  ground,  to  make  progress ; 
to  advance  in  any  undertaking ;  to  prevail ;  to  acquire 
strength  or  extent.  —  To  gain  over,  to  draw  to  one's 
party  or  interest ;  to  win  over.  —  To  gain  the  wind  (Naul.), 
to  reach  the  windward  side  of  another  ship. 

Syn.  —  To  obtain  ;  acciuire  ;  get ;  procure  ;  win ;  earn ; 
attain ;  achieve.  See  Obtain.  —  To  Gain,  Win.  Oain 
implies  only  that  we  get  something  by  exertion ;  win, 
that  we  do  it  in  competition  with  others.  A  person  gains 
knowledge,  or  gains  a  prize,  simply  by  striving  for  it ;  lie 
wins  a  victory,  or  wins  a  prize,  by  taking  it  in  a  struggle 
with  others. 

Gain  (gan),  v.  i.  To  have  or  receive  advantage  or 
profit ;  to  acquire  gain ;  to  grow  rich ;  to  advance  in  in- 
terest, health,  or  happiness ;  to  make  progress  ;  as,  the 
sick  man  gains  daily. 

Thou  hast  greedily  gained  of  thy  neighbors  by  extortion. 

Ezek.  xxii.  12. 

Gaining  twist,  in  rifled  firearms,  a  twist  of  the  grooves, 
which  increases  regularly  from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle. 
—  To  gain  on  or  upon,  (a)  To  encroach  on;  as,  the  ocean 
gains  on  the  land,  (b)  To  obtain  influence  with,  (c)  To 
win  ground  upon ;  to  move  faster  than,  as  in  a  race  or 
contest,  (d)  To  get  the  better  of ;  to  have  the  advantage  of. 

The  English  have  not  only  gained  upon  the  Venetians  in  the 
Levant,  but  have  their  cloth  in  Venice  itself.  Addison. 

My  good  behavior  had  so  far  gained  on  the  emperor,  that  I  be- 
gan to  conceive  hopes  of  liberty.  Swift. 

Gain'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gagnable.  See  Gain, 
V.  t.]    Capable  of  being  obtained  or  reached.    iSherwood, 

Gain'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.  [OF.  gaignage  pasturage, 
crop,  F.  gagnage  pasturage.  See  Gain,*;,  t.]  (0.  Eng. 
Law)  (a)  The  horses,  oxen,  plows,  wains  or  wagons  and 
implements  for  carrying  on  tillage,  (b)  The  profit  made 
by  tillage  ;  also,  the  land  itself.  Boxivier. 

Gain'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  gains.  Shak. 

Gain'lul  (-ful)!  "■•  Profitable ;  advantageous ;  lucra- 
tive.      "A  gainful  speculation."    Macaulay.  —  Gain'- 

ful-ly,  adv.  —  Gain'iul-ness,  re. 

Gain'giv'ing  (-glv'ing),  n.  [See  Again,  and  Give.'' 
A  misgiving.     [Obs.]  Sii",'' 

Gain'less,  a.  Not  producing  gain ;  unprofitable. 
Hammond.  —  Gain'less-ness,  re. 

Gain'ly,  adv.  [See  Gain,  a.]  Handily;  readily; 
dexterously  ;  advantageously.     [tJbs.]        Dr.  H.  More. 

Gain'paln'  (-pan'),  re.  [F.  gagner  to  gain  +  pain 
bread.]  Bread-gainer;  —  a  term  applied  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  sword  of  a  hired  soldier. 

Gain'say'  (gan'sa'  organ'sa' ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p. 
Gainsaid  (-sed'  or  -sad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gainsaying.] 
[OE.  geinseien,  ageinseien.  See  Again,  and  Say  to 
utter.]  To  contradict ;  to  deny  ;  to  controvert ;  to  dis- 
pute ;  to  forbid. 

I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom  which  all  your  adver- 
saries shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist.  Lukt  xxi.  15. 
The  just  gods  gainsay 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow'dst  from  thy  mother. 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
Be  drained.  Shah. 

Galn'say'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  gainsays,  contradicts, 
or  denies.     "  fo  convince  the  gainsayers."  Tit.  i.  9. 

Gain'some  (gan'sum),  a.     1.  Gainful. 

2.  Prepossessing ;  well-favored.     [Obs.]     Massinger. 

'Gainst  (gSnst),  prep.     A  contraction  of  Against. 

Gain'stand'  (gan'stSnd'),  v.  t.  [iinp.  &  p.  p.  Gain- 
stood  (-stood') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Gainstanding.]  [See 
Again,  and  Stand.]    To  withstand ;  to  resist.     [Obs.] 

Durst  .  .  .  gainstand  the  force  of  so  many  enraged  desires. 

Si)-  P.  Sidney. 

Galn'strive'  (-striv'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  Again,  and 
Strive.]  To  strive  or  struggle  against ;  to  withstand. 
[Obs.]  Spenser. 

Galr'fOWl'  (gSr'foul'),  n.     {Zo'ol.)  See  Garefowl. 

Gair'ish  (gSr'ish),  a.,  Gair'ish-ly,  adv.,  Gair'ish- 
ness,  re.     Same  as  Garish,  Garishly,  Garishness. 

Gait  (gat),  re.  [See  Gate  a  way.]  1.  A  going ;  a  walk ; 
a  march  ;  a  way. 

Good  gentleninn,  go  your  gait,  and  let  poor  folks  pass.    Sliak. 

2.  Manner  of  walkmg  or  stepping;  bearing  or  car- 
riage while  moving. 

'T  is  Cinna  ;  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait. 

Galt'ed,  a.  Having  (such)  a  gait ;  — 
used  in  composition;  as,  Blow  -  gaited  ; 
lieavy-gaitcd. 

Gai'ter  (ga'ter),  re.  [F.  gueire,  cf.  Ar- 
mor, gwt'ltren  ;  or  perh.  of  German  ori| 
and  akin  to  E.  wear,  v.]  1.  A 
covering  of  cloth  or  leather  for 
the  ankle  and  instep,  or  for  the 
whole  leg  from  the  knee  to  the 
instep,  fitting  down  upon  the 
shoe.  Oiiiter  (1). 


Shak. 
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2.  A  kind  of  shoe,  consisting  chiefly  of  cloth,  and  cot- 
aring  the  ankle. 

Gal'ter  (ga'ter),  v.  t.     To  dress  with  gaiters. 

Gai'tre,  Gay'tre  (ga'ter), ».  [OE.  Cf.  Gattek  teee.] 

The  dogwood  tree.     [Ois.]  Chaucer. 

Ga'la  (ga'la),  n.  [F.  gala  show,  pomp,  fr.  It.  gala 
finery,  gala  ;  of  German  origin.  See  Gallant.]  Pomp, 
show,  or  festivity.  Macaulay. 

Gala  day,  a  day  of  mirth  and  festivity ;  a  holiday. 

Ga-lac'ta-gOgue  (ga-lSk'ta-g5g),  n.  [Gr.  yaAo,  -aicTos, 
milk  -|-  oLyeiv  to  lead.]  {Med.)  An  agent  exciting  secre- 
tion of  milk. 

Ga-lac'tic  (ga-lSk'tik),  a.  [Gr.  yoAcocTiKo?  milky,  fr. 
■yaAa,  -oktos,  milk.  See  Galaxy,  and  cf.  Lacxic]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  milk ;  got  from  milk  ;  as,  galactic  acid. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  galaxy  or  Milky  Way. 

Galactic  circle  (Astron.),  the  great  circle  of  the  heav- 
ens, to  which  the  course  of  the  galaxy  most  nearly  con- 
forms. Herschel.  —  Galactic  poles,  the  poles  of  the  galactic 
circle. 

Ga-lac'tln  (-tin),  n.  [Gr.  yaAa,  -axros,  milk.  Cf. 
Xactin.]  (Chem.)  (a)  An  amorphous,  gelatinous  sub- 
stance containing  nitrogen,  found  in  milk  and  other  ani- 
mal fluids.  It  resembles  peptone,  and  is  variously  re- 
garded as  a  coagulating  or  emulsifying  agent,  (b)  A 
white  waxy  substance  found  in  the  sap  of  the  South 
American  cow  tree  {Galactodendron).  (c)  An  amorphous, 
gummy  carbohydrate  resembling  gelose,  found  in  the 
seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  and  yielding  on  decomposi- 
tion several  sugars,  including  galactose. 

Ga-lac'tO-den-slm'e-ter  (-t6-den-sTm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr. 
■ydAa,  -axTos  -)-  E.  dejisimeier.']    Same  as  GAL.iCTOMETEK. 

Gal'ac-tom'e-ter  (gSl'Sk-tom'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  -yaAa, 
-a/cTos,  milk  +  -meter :  cf.  F.  galactometre.  Cf.  Lactom- 
eter.] An  instrument  for  ascertaining  tha  quality  of 
milk  (i.  e. ,  its  richness  in  cream)  by  determining  its  spe- 
cific gravity ;  a  lactometer. 

Gal'ac-tOgh'a-gist  (-tof'a-jist),  re.  _[Gr.  yoAa,  -a/cTO;, 
milk  -j-  tpayelv  to  eat :  cf.  yaAaKTOt^ayetf  to  live  on  milk.] 
One  who  eats,  or  subsists  on,  milk. 

Gal'ac-tOph'a-gOUS  (-gus),  a.  [Gr.  yaAoxToc^ayot : 
cf.  p.  galactophage.~\     Feeding  on  milk. 

Oal'ac-toph'0-rous  (-o-rus),  a.  [Gr.  yaAax-oi^dpos ; 
^oAa,  -a/cT09,  milk  -\-  t^e'petv  to  bear  :  cf.  F.  galactophore. 
■Cf.  Lactiferous.]  (Anat.)  Milk-carrying;  lactiferous; 
—  applied  to  the  ducts  of  mammary  glands. 

Ga-lac'tO-poi-et'io  (ga-lak'tS-poi-et'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  yaAa, 
-aKTos,  milk  -j-  n-onjTi/co;  capable  of  making  ;  f r.  vroi^ii'  to 
make.]  {Med.)  Increasing  the  flow  of  milk;  milk-pro- 
ducing. —  re.     A  galactopoietic  substance. 

6a-lao'tOSe  (ga-lak'tos),  «.  {Chem.)  A  white,  crystal- 
line sugar,  CgHioOc,  isomeric  witli  dextrose,  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  milk  sugar,  and  also  from  certain 
gums.  When  oxidized  it  forms  mucic  acid.  Called  also 
lactose  (though  it  is  not  lactose  proper). 

Ga-lage'  (ga-laj'),  «■    [.Obs.~\    See  Galoche.    Spenser. 

Ga-la'go  (ga-la'go),  n.  ;  pi.  Galagos  (-goz).    [Native 
name.]   (^oo?.)  A  genus  of  African 
lemurs,  including  numerous  species. 

(»^='  The  grand  galago  (Galago 
"•■•assicaudata)  is  about  the  size  of 
a  cat;  the  mouse  galago  (G.  rnuri- 
nus)  is  about  the  size  of  a  mouse. 

Ga-lan'ga  (ga-lan'ga),  1  re.  [OE. 

Qa-lan'gal  (-ga\),  )  galiii- 
ffale,  OP.  galingal,  garingal,  F. 
galanga  (cf.  Sp.  galanga),  prolj  fr 
Ar.  khalanjdn.'\  The  pungent  aio- 
matic  rhizome  or  tuber  of  ceitim 
East  Indian  or  Chinese  species  cl 
Alpirda  {A.  Galango,  and  A  ofiici 
narum.)  and  of  the  Ksempfeiia  Ga- 
lango, —  all  of  the  Ginger  family 

Gal'an-tine  (gai'an-tiu  or  -ten), 
n.     [F.  galantine.']   A  dish  of  veal,    ^  ,        ,-,  ,,         ., 
chickens,  or  other  white  meat,  freed  Galago  (G  Jfontetri) 
irom  bones,  tied  up,  boiled,  and  served  cold.  Smart. 

Gal'a-pee'  tree'  (gal'a-pe'  tre').  {Bot.)  The  West 
Indian  Sciadophyllum  Brownei,  a  tree  with  very  large 
^Jigitate  leaves. 

Ga-la'tian  (ga-la'shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ga- 
latia  or  its  inhabitants.  ^  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
G-alatia,  in  Asia  Minor ;  a  descendant  of  the  Gauls  who 
settled  in  Asia  Minor. 

Gal'ax-y  (gal'aks-y),  re.  ;  pi.  Galaxies  (-Tz).  [F. 
galaxie,  L.  galaxias,  fr.  Gr.  yoAaf  t'as  (sc.  kvkAos  circle), 
fr.  yaAa,  -axTo;,  milk ;  akin  to  L.  lac.     Cf.  Lacteal.] 

1.  {Astron.)  The  Milky  Way;  that  luminous  tract,  or 
belt,  which  is  seen  at  night  stretching  across  the  heavens, 
and  which  is  composed  of  innumerable  stars,  so  distant 
and  blended  as  to  be  distinguishable  only  with  the  tele- 
scope. The  term  has  recently  been  used  for  remote  clus- 
ters of  stars.  Nichol. 

2.  A  splendid  assemblage  of  persons  or  things. 
Gal'ban  (gal'bau),  )  re.      [L.  galbanum,  Gr.  yaA- 
Gal'ba-num  (-ba-nilm),  (      /Sai/rj,    prob.    from    Heb. 

khelb^nah:  cf.  F.  galbanum.']  A  gum  resin  exuding 
from  the  stems  of  certain  Asiatic  umbelliferous  plants, 
mostly  species  of  Ferula.  The  Bubon  Galbanum  of 
South  Africa  furnishes  an  inferior  kind  of  galbanum.  It 
has  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  a  strong,  unpleasant  smell, 
and  is  used  for  medical  purposes,  also  in  the  arts,  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  varnish. 

Gale  (gal),  re.  [Prob.  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Dan.  gal 
furious,  Icel.  galinn,  cf.  Icel.  gala  to  sing,  AS.  galan  to 
sing,  Icel.  galdr  song,  witchcraft,  AS.  galdor  charm,  sor- 
cery, E.  nightingoZe  /  also  Icel.  gjola  gust  of  wind,  gola 
breeze.  Cf.  Yell.]  1.  A  strong  current  of  air ;  a  wind 
between  a  stiif  breeze  and  a  hurricane.  The  most  violent 
gales  are  called  tempests. 

51^°*  Gales  have  a  velocity  of  from  about  eighteen 
"  moderate  ")  to  about  eighty  ("  very  heavy  ")  miles  an 
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2.  A  moderate  current  of  air ;  a  breeze. 

A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud.  Shak. 

And  winds  of  gentlest  gale  Arabian  odors  fanned 
From  their  soft  wings.  Milton. 

3.  A  state  of  excitement,  passion,  or  hilarity. 

The  ladies,  laughing  heartily,  were  fast  getting  into  what,  in 
New  England,  is  sometimes  called  a  gale.      Brooke  {Eastjord). 

Topgallant  gale  {Naui.),  one  in  which  a  ship  may  carry 
her  topgallant  sails. 

Gale  (gal),  V.  i.    {Naut.)  To  sail,  or  sail  fast. 

Gale,  re.  [OE.  gal.  See  Gale  wind.]  A  song  or 
story.     [06i.]  Toone. 

Gale,  V.  i.  [AS.  galan.  See  1st  Gale.]  To  sing. 
[_Obs.'\     "  Gan  he  cry  and  jja^e. "  Court  of  Love. 

Gale,  re.  [AS.  gagel,  akin  to  D.  gagel.}  {Bot.)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Myrica,  growing  in  wet  places,  and 
strongly  resembling  the  bayberry.  The  sweet  gale 
{Myrica  Gale)  is  found  both  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

Gale,  re.  (a.  Gabel.]  The  payment  of  a  rent  or 
annuity.     [Eng.  ]  Mozley  &  W. 

Gale  day,  the  day  on  which  rent  or  interest  is  due. 

II  Ga'le-a  (ga'le-a),  re.  [L.,  a  helmet.]  1.  {Bot.)  The 
upper  lip  or  helmet-sliaped  part  of  a  labiate  flower. 

2.  (Surg. )  A  kind  of  bandage  for  the  head. 

3.  (Pathol.)  Headache  extending  all  over  the  head. 

4.  (Paleon. )  A  genus  of  fossil  echini,  having  a  vaulted, 
helmet-shaped  shell. 

5.  (Zool.)  The  anterior,  outer  process  of  the  second 
joint  of  the  mucillae  in  certain  insects. 

Gal'e-as  (gal'e-Ss),  «.    See  Galleass. 

Ga'le-ate  (ga'le-St),  )  a.    [L.  galeatus,  p.  p.  of  galeare 

Ga'le-a'ted  (-a'ted), )  to  cover  with  a  helmet,  galea 
helmet.]  1.  Wearing  a  helmet ;  protected  by  a  helmet ; 
covered,  as  with  a  helmet. 

2.  {Biol.)  Helmeted  ;  having  a  helmet- 
like part,  as  a  crest,  a  flower,  etc. ;  hel- 
met-shaped. 

II  Gaae-1  (-1),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Galeus, 
name  of  one  genus,  fr.  Gr.  yaAeos  a  kind 
of  shark.]  {Zool.)  That  division  of 
elasmobranch  fishes  which  includes  the 
sharks. 

Ga-le'na  (ga-le'na),  re.  [L.  galena 
lead  ore,  dross  that  remains  after  melting 
lead :  cf.  P.  galene  sulphide  of  lead,  Gr. 
yoAiji/r;  a  sort  of  lead  ore,  antidote  to  „  ,  "^  „  ,, 
poison,  stUlness  of  the  sea,  calm,  tran-  ^^^^^^^  ^"'"o"' 
quillity.]  1.  {3fed.)  A  remedy  or  anti- 
dote for  poison  ;  theriaca.    [OAs.]  Parr. 

2.  {Min.)  Lead  sulphide ;  the  principal  ore  of  lead. 
It  is  of  a  bluish  gray  color  and  metaUic  luster,  and  is 
cubic  in  crystallization  and  cleavage. 

False  galena.    See  Blende. 

Ga-len'lo  (ga-len'ik),  )  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  contain- 

Ga-len'io-al  (-i-kal),  (      ing,  galena. 

Ga-len'ic,       I  a.     [i?rom  Galen,  the  physician.]     Re- 

Ga-len'io-al,  )  lating  to  Galen  or  to  his  principles  and 
method  of  treating  diseases.  Dunglison. 

Galenic  pharmacy,  that  branch  of  pharmacy  which 
relates  to  the  preparation  of  medicines  by  infusion,  de- 
coction, etc.,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
chemicallj'  prepared. 

Ga'len-ism  (ga'len-Tz'm),  re.    The  doctrines  of  Galen. 

Galen-ist,  re.     A  follower  of  Galen. 

Ga-le'nite  (gar-le'mt),  re.     {Min.)  Galena  ;  lead  ore. 

II  6a'le-0-pi-the'CUS  (ga'le-6-pi-the'kiis),  re.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ■yoAe'Tj  a  weasel  -j-  Tri'flrjKOs  an  ape.]  {Zool.)  A 
genus  of  flying  Insectivora,  formerly  called  flying  le- 
murs.    See  CoLUGO. 

Gal'er-ic'U-late  (gSl'er-Tk'u-lat),  a.  [L.  galericulum, 
dim.  of  galerum  a  hat  or  cap,  fr.  galea  helmet.]  Cov- 
ered as  with  a  hat  or  cap.  Smart. 

Gal'er-ite  (gal'er-it),  re.  [L.  galerum  a  hat,  cap :  cf. 
P.  galerite.']  {Paleon.)  A  cretaceous  fossil  sea  urchin 
of  the  genus  Galerites. 

Ga-Ii'cian  (ga-lish'an),  a.  [Cf.  Sp.  Galiciano,  Ga- 
llego,  fr.  L.  Gallaecus,  Gallaicus,  fr.  Gallaeci  a  people  in 
Western  Spain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Galicia,  in  Spain, 
or  to  Galicia,  the  kingdom  of  Austrian  Poland.  —  re.  A 
native  of  Galicia  in  Spain  ;  —  called  also  Gallegan. 

Gal'i-le'an  (gal'i-le'cm),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gali- 
leo ;  as,  the  Galilean  telescope.     See  Telescope. 

Gal'i-le'an,  a.  [L.  Galilaeus,  fr.  Galilaea  Galilee,  Gr. 
PaAtAata  :  cf.  F.  galileen.']     Of  or  relating  to  Galilee. 

Gal'i-le'an,  re.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Galilee, 
the  northern  province  of  Palestine  under  the  Romans. 

2.  {Jewish  Hist.)  One  of  a  party  among  the  Jews,  who 
opposed  the  payment  of  tribute  to  the  Romans  ;  —  called 
also  Gauloniie. 

3.  A  Christian  in  general ;  —  used  as  a  term  of  reproach 
by  Mohammedans  and  Pagans.  Byron. 

Gal'i-iee  (gal'i-le),  n.  [Supposed  to  have  been  so 
termed  in  allusion  to  the  scriptural  "  GaUlee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles:" cf.  OP.  galilee.']  {Arch.)  A  porch  or  waiting 
room,  usually  at  the  west  end  of  an  abbey  church,  where 
the  monks  collected  on  returning  from  processions,  where 
bodies  were  laid  previous  to  interment,  and  where  women 
were  allowed  to  see  the  monks  to  whom  they  were  re- 
lated, or  to  hear  divine  service.  Also,  frequently  applied 
to  the  porch  of  a  church,  as  at  Ely  and  Durham  cathe- 
drals Gwilt. 

Gal'i-ma'tias  (-ma'sha),  n.  [P.]  Nonsense ;  gibber- 
ish ;  confused  and  unmeaning  talk  ;  confused  mixture. 

Her  dress,  like  her  talk,  is  a  galimatias  of  several  countries. 

Walpole. 

Gal'ln-gale  (gSl'in-gal),  re.  [See  Galangal.]  {Bot.)  X 
plant  of  the  Sedge  family  ( Cyperus  longus)  having  aro- 
matic roots ;  also,  any  plant  of  the  same  genus.   Chaucer^' 
Meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale.        Tennyson. 

Gal'i-Ot  (gal'T-ot),  re.  [OE.  galiote,  P.  galiote.  See 
Galley.]  (Naut.)  {a)  A  small  galley,  formerly  used  in 
the  Mediterranean,  built  mainly  for  speed.  It  was  moved 
both  by  sails  and  oars,  having  one  mast,  and  sixteen  or 


twenty  seats  for  rowers.  (6)  A  strong,  light-draft,  Dutch 
merchant  vessel,  carrying  a  mainmast  and  a  mizzenmast, 
and  a  large  gaff  mainsail. 

Gal'1-pot  (gSl'i-p5t),  re.  [P.  galipot;  cf.  OF.  garipot 
the  wild  pine  or  pitch  tree.]  An  impure  resin  of  turpen- 
tine, hardened  on  the  outside  of  pine  trees  by  the  spon- 
taneous evaporation  of  its  essential  oil.  When  purified, 
it  is  called  yellow  pitch,  white  pitch,  or  Burgundy  pitch. 

Gall  (gal),  re.  [OE.  galle,  gal,  AS.  gealla;  akin  to 
D.  gal,  OS.  &  OHG.  galla,  Icel.  gall,  Sw.  galla,  Dan. 
galde,  L.  fel,  Gr.  ^oA^,  and  prob.  to  E.  yellow.  V49. 
See  Yellow,  and  cf.  Choler.]  1.  {Physiol.)  The  hitter, 
alkaline,  viscid  fluid  found  in  the  gall  bladder,  beneath 
the  liver.  It  consists  of  the  secretion  of  the  liver,  or 
bile,  mixed  with  that  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
gall  bladder. 

2.  The  gall  bladder. 

3.  Anything  extremely  bitter ;  bitterness ;  rancor. 
He  hath  .  .  .  compassed  me  with  gall  and  travail.    Lam.  iii.  6. 

Comedy  diverted  without  gall.  Dryden. 

4.  Impudence  ;  brazen  assurance.     [(Starep"] 

Gall  tladder  (Anat.),the  membranous  sac,  in  which  the 
bile,  or  gall,  is  stored  up,  as  secreted  by  the  Uver ;  the 
cholecystis.  See  Illust.  of  Digestive  apparatus.  —  Gall 
duct,  a  duct  which  conveys  bile,  as  the  cystic  duct,  or  the 
hepatic  duct.  —  Gall  sickness,  a  remitting  bilious  fever  in 
the  Netherlands.  Dunolison.—  Gall  of  the  earth  (Bot.), 
an  herbaceous  composite  plant  with  variously  lobed  and 
cleft  leaves,  usually  the  Prenantlies  serpentaria. 

Gall  (gal),  re.  [P.  galle,  noix  de  galle,  fr.  L.  galla."] 
{Zool.)  An  excrescence  of  any  form  produced  on  any  part 
of  a  plant  by  insects  or  their  larvas.  They  are  most  com- 
monly caused  by  small  Hymenoptera  and  Diptera  which 
puncture  the  bark  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  wounds. 
The  larvae  live  within  the  galls.  Some  galls  are  due  to 
aphids,  mites,  etc.     See  Gallnot. 

(B^^  The  galls,  or  gallnvts,  of  commerce  are  produced 
by  msects  of  the  genus  Cynips,  chiefly 
on  an  oak  (Quercus  infeoloria  or  Lusi^ 
tanica)  of  Western  Asia  and  Southern 
Europe.  They  contain  much  tannin,  and 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  that  ar- 
ticle and  for  making  ink  and  a  black 
dye,  as  well  as  in  medicine. 


C  Section  of 
Gall. 


Gall  insect  {Zool.),  any  insect  that  pro- 
duces galls.  —  Gall  midge  {Zool.),  any 
small  dipterous  insect  thai;  produces 
galls.  —  Gall  oak,  the  oak  {Quercus  in- 
fectoria)  which  yields  the  galls  of  com- 
merce. —  Gall  of  glass,  the  neutral  salt 
skimmed  off  from  the  surface  of  melted  Oak  Galls  and 
crown  glass  ;  —  called  also  glass  gall  aad  Gallfly  (Cu 
sandiver.  Ore. —  Gall  wasp.  {Zool.)  See  nips).  ^  Adulf 
Gallfly.  fly,      enlarged  •, 

Gall,  V.  t.  {Dyeing)  To  impregnate  -'^  Two  Galls 
with  a  decoction  of  gallnuts.  Ure. 

Gall,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Galled 
(gald) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Galling.]  [OE.  gallen;  cf.  P. 
galer  to  scratch,  rub,  gale  scurf,  scab,  G.  galle  a  diseasa 
in  horses'  feet,  an  excrescence  under  the  tongue  of 
horses;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  Gall  gallnut.]  1.  To 
fret  and  wear  away  by  friction ;  to  hurt  or  break  the  skiu 
of  by  rubbing ;  to  chafe  ;  to  injure  the  surface  of  by  at^ 
trition ;  as,  a  saddle  galls  the  back  of  a  horse  ;  to  gall  a 
mast  or  a  cable. 

I  am  loth  to  gall  a  new-healed  wound.  Shak. 

2.  To  fret ;  to  vex  ;  as,  to  be  galled  by  sarcasm. 

They  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly, 

Tliey  most  must  laugh.  Shak. 

3.  To  injure ;  to  harass ;  to  annoy ;  as,  the  troop* 
were  galled  by  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 

In  our  wars  against  the  French  of  old,  we  used  to  gall  theta 
with  our  longbows,  at  a  greater  distance  .than  they  could  shoot 
their  arrows.  Addison. 

Gall,  V.  i.    To  scoff ;  to  jeer.     [iJ.]  Shak, 

Gall,  re.     A  wound  in  the  skin  made  by  rubbing. 

Gal'lant  (gSl'lant),  a.  [F.  galant,  prop.  p.  pr.  of  OP. 
galer  to  rejoice,  akin  to  OF.  gale  amusement,  It.  gala 
ornament ;  of  German  origin ;  cf.  OHG.  geil  merry,  lux- 
uriant, wanton,  G.  geil  lascivious,  akin  to  AS.  gal  wan- 
ton, wicked,  OS.  gel  merry,  Goth,  gailjan  to  make  to  re- 
joice, or  perh.  aliin  to  E.  weal.    Cf.  Gala,  Galloon.] 

1.  Showy ;  splendid ;  magnificent ;  gay ;  weU-dressed. 

The  town  is  built  in  a  very  gallant  place.       Evelyn. 
Our  royal,  good  and  gallant  ship.  Shak, 

2.  Noble  in  bearing  or  spirit ;  brave  ;  high-spirited ; 
courageous ;  heroic ;  magnanimous ;  as,  a  gallant  youth ; 
a  gallant  officer. 

That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspired  the  clouds.  Shak. 
The  gay,  the  wise,  the  gallant,  and  the  grave.   Waller. 

Syn.—  Gallant,  Courageous,  Brave.  Courageous  is 
generic,  denoting  an  inward  spirit  which  rises  above 
fear ;  brave  is  more  outward,  marking  a  spirit  which 
braves  or  defies  danger;  gallant  rises  still  higher,  denot- 
ing bravery  on  extraordinary  occasions  in  a  spirit  of  ad- 
venture. A  co«?"ageo«s  man  is  ready  for  battle;  a  ftrare 
man  courts  it ;  a  gallant  man  dashes  mto  the  midst  of  tha 
conflict. 

Gal-lant'  (gal-lSnf ;  277),  a.  Polite  and  attentive  to 
ladies  ;  courteous  to  women ;  chivalrous. 

Gal-lant'  (ga-lanf ;  277),  re.  1.  A  man  of  mettle  or 
spirit ;  a  gay,  fashionable  man  ;  a  young  blood.        Shak. 

2.  One  fond  of  paying  attention  to  ladies. 

3.  One  who  wooes ;  a  lover ;  a  suitor  ;  in  a  had  sense, 
a  seducer.  Addison. 

8®^  In  the  flrst  sense  it  is  by  some  orthoepists  (as  in 
Shakespeare)  accented  on  the  first  syllable. 

Gal-lant'  (gal-ianf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Gallanted; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Gallantdjg.]  1.  To  attend  or  wait  on, 
as  a  lady ;  as,  to  gallant  ladies  to  the  play. 

2.  To  handle  with  grace  or  in  a  modish  manner ;  as,  to 
gallant  a  fan.     [_Obs.]  Addison. 

Gal-lantly  (gSl-lantly),  adv.  In  a  polite  or  courtly 
manner ;  like  a  gallant  or  wooer. 

Gal1ant-ly  (gSllant-ly),  adv.     In  a  gallant  manner. 

Gallant-ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  gallant. 
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Oal1ant-ry  (gSl'lant-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Gallantries  (-rtz). 
[F.  galanterie.']  1.  Splendor  of  appearance  ;  ostentatious 
finery.     \_Krchaic\ 

Guess  the  galtaiUri/  of  our  church  by  this  .  .  .  wlien  the  desk 
Whereon  the  priest  read  was  inlaid  with  plates  of  silver.    Fuller. 

2.  Bravery  ;  intrepidity  ;  as,  the  troops  behaved  with 
.great  gallantry. 

3.  Civility  or  polite  attention  to  ladies ;  in  a  bad  sense, 
attention  or  courtesy  designed  to  win  criminal  favors 
from  a  female  ;  freedom  of  principle  or  practice  with  re- 
spect to  female  virtue  ;  intrigue. 

4.  Gallant  persons,  collectively,     [i?.] 

Helenus,  Antenor,  and  all  the  gallantry  of  Troy.    Stiak. 

Syn.  —  See  Courage,  and  Heroism. 

Gal'late  (gSl'lat ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  gallate.  See  Gall 
gallnut.]     {Chem.)  A  salt  of  gallic  acid. 

dal'la-tore  (-la-tiir  ;  135),  n.  [From  L.  gallus  a  cock.] 
(Zool.)  The  tread,  treadle,  or  chalaza  of  an  egg. 

Gal'le-aSS  (gal'le-rts),  n.  [F.  galeasse,  galeace;  cf.  It. 
galeazza,  Sp.  galeaza  ;  LL.  (/aZea  a  galley.  See  Galley.] 
{Naut.)  A  large  galley,  having  some  features  of  the  gal- 
leon, as  broadside  guns  ;  esp.,  such  a  vessel  used  by  the 
southern  nations  of  Europe  in  the  IGth  and  17th  centu- 
ries. See  Galleon,  and  Galley.  [Written  variously 
galeas,  gallias,  etc.] 

^W^  "  The  galleasses  .  .  .  were  a  third  larger  than  the 
ordinary  galley,  and  rowed  each  by  three  hundred  gal- 
ley slaves.  They  consisted  of  an  enormous  towering 
structure  at  the  stern,  a  castellated  structure  almost 
equally  massive  in  front,  vrith  seats  for  the  rowers  amid- 
ships.'' Motley. 

Gal-le'gan  (gSl-le'gan),  1  n.  [Sp.  Gcllego.l 

Gal-le'gO  (gSl-le'go  or  ga-lya'go),  )  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Galicia,  in  Spain ;  a  Galician. 

Galle-'in  (gSl'le-in),  re.  IPytogallol  -f-  phthalem.] 
{Chem.)  A  red  crystalline  dyestuff,  obtained  by  heating 
together  pyrogallic  and  phthalic  acids. 

Oalle-On  (gSl'le-iin),  n.  [Sp.  gale.on,  cf,  F.  gallon;  fr. 
LL.  galea,  galio.    See  Gal- 
ley.]   {Naut.)  A saihng  ves- 
sel of  the  15th  and  following 
centuries,   often    having 
three  or  four  decks,  and 
used    for  war    or    com- 
merce. The  term  is  often 
rather  indiscriminately 
applied    to    any  large 
sailing  vessel. 

The    galleons 

,  ,  were  huge, 
Tound-  stemmed, 
clumsy  vessels, 
"With  bulwarks 
three  or  four  feet 
thick,  and  built 
up  at  stem  and 
Btern,  like  cas- 
tles. Motley. 

Oal'Ie-ot 

AgSl'le-St),      n. 
{Naut.)     See 
■Galiot. 
Gal'ler-y 

Igal'ler-y),  n. ; 

fl.  Galleries 
Iz).  [F.  gale- 
vie,  It.  galle- 
ria,  fr.  LL.  ga- 
leria  gallery,  — ' 
perh.  orig.,  a 
festal  hall,  ban- 
queting hall ;  Galleon. 
cf.  OP.  galerie 

a  rejoicmg,  fr.  galer  to  rejoice.  Cf.  Gallant,  a.~\  1.  A 
long  and  narrow  corridor,  or  place  for  walking  ;  a  con- 
necting passageway,  as  between  one  room  and  another  ; 
also,  a  long  hole  or  passage  excavated  by  a  boring  or  bur- 
rowing animal. 

2.  A  room  for  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art;  as,  a 
picture  gallery  ;  hence,  also,  a  large  or  important  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  sculptures,  etc 

3.  A  long  and  narrow  platform  attached  to  one  or 
more  sidea  of  a  public  hall  or  the  interior  of  a  church, 
and  supported  by  "brackets  or  columns  ;  —  sometimes  in- 
tended to  be  occupied  by  musicians  or  spectators,  some- 
times designed  merely  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
hall. 

4.  {Naut.)  A  frame,  like  a  balcony,  projecting  from 
the  stem  or  quarter  of  a  ship,  and  hence  called  stern 
gallery  or  quarter  gallery,  —  seldom  found  in  vessels 
built  since  1850. 

5.  {Fort.)  Any  communication  which  is  covered  over- 
head as  well  as  at  the  sides.  When  prepared  for  defense, 
it  is  a  defensive  gallery. 

6.  {Mining)  A  working  drift  or  level. 
Whispering  gallery.    See  UBder  Whispekino. 
Gal'le-tyle  (-le-til), 

».  [OE.  gnllytile.  Cf. 
Gallipot.]  A  little 
tile  of  glazed  earthen- 
ware. [  Obs.  ]  "  The 
substance  of  galletyle." 
Bacon. 

Q^aey  (-W),  „.; 
ill.  Galleys  ( - 1  T  z  ). 
[OB.  gale,  galeie  (cf. 
OF.  galie,  galee,  LL. 
fialea,  LGr.  yaAe'a) ; 
of  unknown   origin.] 

1.  {Naut.)  A  vessel 
propelled  by  oars, 
whether  having  masts 
and  sails  or  not;  as: 
(<£)  A  large  vessel  for 


McdiBBval  Galley. 


war  and  national  purposes; — common  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  down  to  the  17th  century.  (6)  A  name  given 
by  analogy  to  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  other  ancient  ves- 
sels propelled  by  oars,  (c)  A  light,  open  boat,  used  on 
the  Thames  by  customhouse  officers,  press  gangs,  and 
also  for  pleasure,  {d)  One  of  the  small  boats  carried  by 
a  man-of-war. 

V-ff^  The  typical  galley  of  the  Mediterranean  was  from 
one  Imudred  to  two  hundred  feet  long,  often  having 
twenty  oars  on  each  side.  It  had  two  or  three  masts 
rigged  with  lateen  sails,  carried  guns  at  prow  and  stern, 
and  a  complement  of  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred 
men,  and  was  very  efficient  in  mediaeval  warfare.  Gal- 
leons, galliots,  galleasses,  half  galleys,  and  quarter  gal- 
leys were  all  modifications  of  this  type. 

2.  The  cookroom  or  kitchen  and  cooking  apparatus  of 
a  vessel ;  —  sometimes  on  merchant  vessels  called  the 
caboose. 

3.  {Chem.)  An  oblong  oven  or  muffle  with  a  battery 
of  retorts ;  a  gallery  furnace. 

4.  [F.  galee;  the  same  word  as  E.  galley  a  vessel.] 
{Print.)  {a)  An  oblong  tray  of  wood  or  brass,  with  up- 
right sides,  for  holduig  type  which  has  been  set,  or  is  to 
be  made  up,  etc.  (6)  A  proof  sheet  taken  from  type 
while  on  a  galley ;  a  galley  proof. 

Galley  slave,  a  person  condemned,  often  as  a  punish- 
ment tor  crime,  to  work  at  the  oar  on  board  a  galley. 
"To  toil  like  a  galley  slave.'"  Macaulay.  — Galley  slice 
{Print.},  a  sUding  false  bottom  to  a  large  galley.    Knight. 

Gal'ley-blrd'  (gSl'iy-berd'),  «.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
{Zool.)  The  European  green  woodpecker;  also,  the 
spotted  woodpecker.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Galley-worm'  (-wflrm'),  n.  [Prob.  so  called  be- 
cause the  nu- 
merous legs 
along  the 
sides  move 
rhythmically 
Uke  the  oars 


of  a  galley.] 


Galleyworm  (Mm  Canadensis).    Nat.  size. 


{Zool.)  A  chilognath  myriapod  of  the  genus  lulus,  and 
allied  genera,  having  numerous  short  legs  along  the 
sides  ;  a  milliped  or  "  thousand  legs."   See  Chelosnatha. 

Oall'fly  (gal'fli'),  n. ;  pi.  Gallflies  (-fliz').  {Zool.) 
An  insect  that  deposits  its  eggs  in  plants,  and  occasions 
galls,  esp.  any  small  hymenopteran  of  the  genus  Cynips 
and  allied  genera.     See  Illust.  of  Gall. 

Qal'li-amljic  (gSl'lT-Sm'bik),  a.  [L.  galliambus  a 
song  used  by  the  priests  of  Cybele ;  Gallus  (a  name  ap- 
plied to  these  priests)  -f-  iambus.']  {Pros.)  Consisting 
of  two  iambic  dimeters  catalectic,  the  last  of  which  lacks 
the  final  syllable ;  —  said  of  a  kind  of  verse. 

Gal'U-an  (gSl'li-an),  a.  [See  Gallic]  Gallic ;  French. 
iObs.-]  Shak. 

Gal'llard  (-yerd),  a.  [OE.,  fr.  F.  gaillard,  perh.  of 
Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  galach  valiant,  or  AS.  gagol, 
geagl,  wanton,  lascivious.]     Gay ;  brisk  ;  active.     [Obs,"] 

Gal'llard,  n.     A  brisk,  gay  man.     [06,s.] 

Selden  is  a  galliard  by  himself.  Cleveland. 

Gal'llard,  n.  [F.  gaillarde,  cf.  Sp.  gallarda.  See 
Galliabd,  a.]    A  gay,  lively  dance.    Cf.  Gailliarde. 

Never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace,    i^ir  W.  Scott. 

Gal'Uard-lse'  (-ez'),  re.  [F.  gaillardise.  See  Gal- 
liard, a.]    Excessive  gayety  ;  merriment.     [OJj.] 

The  mirth  and  galliardise  of  company.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Gal'llard-ness,  re.    Gayety.     \_Obs.']  Gayton. 

Gal'11-aSB  (gSl'lT-Ss),  n.     Same  as  Galleass. 

Gallic  (gal'lik),  a.  [From  Gallium.]  {Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  containing,  gaUium. 

Gallic  (277),  a.  [From  Gall  the  excrescence.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  derived  from,  galls,  nutgalls,  and  the  like. 

Gallic  acid  (Chem.),  an  organic  acid,  very  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  being  found  m  the 
free  state  in  galls,  tea,  etc.,  and  produced  artificially. 
It  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  CcHadlOls.COoH, 
with  an  astringent  taste,  and  is  a  strong  reducing  agent, 
as  employed  in  photography.  It  is  usually  prepared  from 
taimin,  and  both  give  a  dark  color  with  iron  salts,  form- 
ing tannate  and  gallate  of  iron,  which  are  the  essential 
ingredients  of  common  black  ink. 

Gal'llc  (gSl'Iik),  a.  [L.  Gallicus  belonging  to  the 
Gauls,  fr.  Galli  the  Gauls,  Gallia  Gaul,  now  Prance ; 
cf .  F.  gallique.']   Pertaining  to  Gaul  or  France ;  Galilean. 

Gal'11-can  (-ll-kan),  a.  [L.  Gallicanus:  cf.  F.  gal- 
lican.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  Gaul  or  France ;  Gallic  ; 
French  ;  as,  the  Gallican  church  or  clergy. 

Gal'll-can,  re.  An  adherent  to,  and  supporter  of, 
Gallicanism.  Shipley. 

Gal'll-can-lsm  (-Tz'm),  re.  The  principles,  tendencies, 
or  action  of  those,  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  France,  who  (esp.  in  1C82)  sought  to  restrict  the  papal 
authority  in  that  country  and  increase  the  power  of  the 
national  church.  Schaff-Hersog  Encyc. 

Galll-Clsm  (-sTz'm),  re.  [F.  gallicisme.']  A  mode  of 
speech  peculiar  to  the  French  ;  a  French  idiom  ;  also,  in 
general,  a  French  mode  or  custom. 

Gal'li-clze  (-siz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gallicized 
(-sizd)  i  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Gallicizinq  (-si'zing).]  To 
conform  to  the  French  mode  or  idiom. 

Gal'Ued  (gSl'lid),  p.  p.  &  a.  {Nant.)  Worried ;  flur- 
ried ;  frightened.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Gal'll-form  (-lT-f8rm),  a.  {Zool.)  Like  the  Galliuas 
(or  Gall  I  formes)  in  structure. 

Gal'U-gas'klns  (-ll-gSs'kinz),  re.  pi.  [Prob.  corrupted 
fr.  It.  Grechesco  Grecian,  a  name  which  seems  to  have 
been  given  in  Venice,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  con- 
fused with  Gascony,  as  if  they  came  from  Gascony.] 
Loose  hose  or  breeches ;  leather  leg  guards.  The  word 
is  used  loosely  and  often  in  a  jocose  sense. 

II  GaVIl-ma'ti-a  (-ma'sliT-a  or  -nia'sliA),  re.  Senseless 
talk.     [Obs.  or  R.]     See  Galimatias. 

Gal'U-nau'fry  (-ma'fry),  re.  ,•  pi.  Gallimaufries 
(-friz).    [F.  galimafree  a  sort  of  ragout  or  mixed  hash  of 


1.  A  hash  of  various  kinds  of  meats; 


King. 


Purple  Gallinule  {Porphyria 
porphyrio). 


diSorent  meats.] 
a  ragout. 
Delighting  in  hodge-podge,  gallimaitj'ries,  forced  meat. 

2.  Any  absurd  medley  ;  a  hotchpotch. 

The  Mahometan  religion,  which,  being  a  gallimaufry  made 
up  of  mauy,  partakes  much  of  the  Jewish.  South. 

Gallin  (gSl'lIn),  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  obtained 
by  the  reduction  of  gallein. 

II  Gal'll-na'ce-ae  (gSl'li-na'she-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Gallinaceous.]     {Zool.)  Same  as  GALLiN.iE. 

Gal'li-na'cean  (-na'shan),  re.  {Zool.)  One  of  the 
GalliniB  or  gallinaceous  birds. 

Gal'li-na'ceoUB  (gal'lt-na'shiis),  a.  [L.  gallinaceus, 
fr.  gallina  hen,  fr.  gallus  cock.]  {Zool.')  Resembling 
the  domestic  fowls  and  pheasants ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Galliuse. 

II  Gal-li'nae  (gSl-li'ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  gallina  a, 
hen,  gallus  a  cock.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  birds,  includ- 
ing the  common  domestic  fowls,  pheasants,  grouse, 
quails,  and  allied  forms ;  —  sometimes  called  Rasores. 

Gall'lng  (gal'ing),  a.  Pitted  to  gall  or  chafe ;  vex- 
ing ;  harassing";  irritating.  —  Gall'lng-ly,  adv. 

Gal'U-nlp'per  (gSl'lt-nip'per),  re.     A  large  mosquito. 

Gal'll-nule  (gSl'lT-nul),  n.  [L.  gallinula  chicken,  dim. 
of  gallina  hen:  cf. 
F.  gullintile.'] 
{Zool.)  One  of  sev- 
eral wading  birds, 
having  long,  web- 
less  toes,  and  a 
frontal  shield,  be-  ■ 
longing  to  the  fam- 
ily Pallida:.  They 
are  remarkable  for 
running  rapidly 
over  marshes  and 
on  floating  piaiits. 
The  purple  galli- 
nule of  America  is 
lonornis  Martinica, 
that  of  the  Old  World  is  Porphyrio  porphyrio.  The  com- 
mon European  gallinule  {Gallinula  chloropus)  is  also 
called  moor  hen,  water  hen,  water  rail,  moor  coot,  night 
bird,  and  erroneously  dabchick.  Closely  related  to  it  is 
the  Florida  gallinule  {Gallinula  galeata). 

lE^^  The  purple  gaUinule  of  Southern  Europe  and 
Asia  was  formerly  believed  to  be  able  to  detect  and  re- 
port adultery,  and  for  that  reason,  chiefly,  it  was  com- 
monly domesticated  by  the  ancients. 

Gaiai-ot  (gSl'li-St),  re.    See  Galiot. 

Gal-Up'Q-U  oil'  (g51-lip'o-lI  oil').  An  inferior  kind 
of  olive  oil,  brought  from  Gallipoli,  in  Italy. 

Gaiai-pot  (gal'li-pot),  re.  [Prob.  fr.  OD.  gleypot,  the 
first  part  of  which  is  possibly  akin  to  E.  glad.  See  Glad, 
and  Pot.]  A  glazed  earthen  pot  or  vessel,  used  by  drug- 
gists and  apothecaries  for  containing  medicines,  etc. 

Gal'li-um  (-um),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Gallia  France.] 
{Chem.)  A  rare  metallio  element,  found  in  certain  zinc 
ores.  It  is  white,  hard,  and  malleable,  resembling  alu- 
minium, and  remarkable  for  its  low  melting  point  (86° 
F.,30°C.).     Symbol  Ga.     Atomic  weight  69.9. 

^^^  The  element  was  predicted  with  most  of  its  prop- 
erties, under  the  name  ekaluminium,  by  the  Russian 
chemist  MendelejefE,  on  the  basis  of  the  Periodic  law. 
This  prediction  was  verified  in  its  discovery  by  the 
French  chemist  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  by  its  characteris- 
tic spectrum  (two  violet  lines),  in  an  examination  of  a 
zinc  blende  from  the  Pyrenees. 

Galli-vant  (-v5nt),  v.  i.  [From  Gallant.]  To  play 
the  beau  ;  to  wait  upon  the  ladies ;  also,  to  roam  about 
for  pleasure  without  any  definite  plan.  [Slang]   Dickens. 

Gal'li-vat  (-vSt),  re.  [Prob.  fr  Pg.  galeota ;  cf .  E. 
galiot,  galley.]  {Naut.)  A  small  armed  vessel,  with  sails 
and  oars,  —  used  on  the  Malabar  coast.        A.  Chalmers. 

Gal'll-wasp'  (-wSsp'),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
{Zool.)  A  West  Indian  lizard  {Celestas  occiduus),  about 
a  foot  long,  imagined  by  the  natives  to  be  venomous. 

Gall'nut'  (gal'niit),  re.  {Zool.)  A  round  gall  produced 
on  the  leaves  and  shoots  of  various  species  of  the  oak 
tree.    See  Gall,  and  Nutgall. 

Gal'lo-ma'nl-a  (gal'16-ma'nT-a),  re,.  [L.  Galli  Gauls 
-\-  mania  madness.]  An  excessive  admiration  of  what  is 
French.  —  Gal'lo-ma'nl-ac  (-ak),  re. 

Gal'lon  (gSl'lun),  re.  [OF.  gakm,  jalon,  LL.  galo,  go- 
lona,  fr.  galum  a  liquid  measure ;  cf.  P.  jale  large  bowl. 
Cf.  Gill  a  measure.]  A  measure  of  capacity,  containing 
four  quarts ;  —  used,  for  the  most  part,  in  liquid  measure, 
but  sometimes  in  dry  measure. 

m^^  The  standard  gallon  of  the  United  States  contains 
231  cubic  inches,  or  8.3389  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled 
water  at  its  maximum  density,  and  with  the  barometer  at 
30  inches.  This  is  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  a  cylin- 
der of  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  six  inches  in  height, 
and  is  the  same  as  the  old  English  wine  gallon.  The 
beer  gallon,  now  little  used  in  the  United  States,  con- 
tains 282  cubic  inches.  The  English  imperial  gallon  con- 
tains 10  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  fi2°  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  barometer  at  30  inches,  equal  to  277.274 
cubic  inches. 

Gal-loon'  (gSl-loon'),  re.  [From  F.  or  Sp.  galon.  See 
Gala.]  1.  A  narrow  tapelike  fabric  used  for  binding 
hats,  shoes,  etc,  —  sometimes  made  ornamental. 

2.  A  similar  bordering  or  binding  of  rich  material, 
such  as  gold  lace. 

Silver  and  gold  pnlloons,  with  the  like  glittering  gewgaws. 

Aildison. 
Furnished  or  adorned  with 


Gal-looned'  (-lobnd'),  a. 
galloon. 

Gal'lop  (gSl'ltip),  V.  i. 
(-IHpt) ;  ji.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Galloping.] 
galoper,  of  German  origin ;  cf.  assumed  Goth,  g'a-hlait- 
pan  to  run,  OHG.  giloufen,  AS.  gehlcApan  to  leap, 
dance,  fr.  root  of  E.  leap,  and  a  prefix  ;  or  cf.  OFlom, 
walop  a  gallop.     See  Leap,  and  cf.  Ist  Wallop.]     1.  To 
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GALLOP 

move  or  run  in  the  mode  called  a  gallop,  as  a  horse  ;  to 
go  at  a  gallop ;  to  run  or  move  with  speed. 

But  gallop  lively  down  the  western  hill.  Donne. 

2.  To  ride  a  horse  at  a  gallop. 

3.  Fig.  :  To  go  rapidly  or  carelessly,  as  in  making  a 
hasty  examination. 

Such  superficial  ideas  he  may  collect  in  galloping  over  it.  Locke. 

Qal'lop  (gSl'lup),  V.  i.     To  cause  to  gallop. 

Gal'lop,  n.  [Cf.  F.  galop.  See  Gallop,  v.  i.,  and  cf. 
Galop.]  A  mode  of  running  by  a  quadruped,  particu- 
larly by  a  horse,  by  lifting  alternately  the  fore  feet  and 
uthe  hind  feet,  in  successive  leaps  or  bounds. 

Hand  gallop,  a  slow  or  gentle  gallop. 

GallO-pade'  (gSl'lo-pad'),  «•  [F.  galopade.  See 
Gallop,  to.]  1.  In  horsemanship,  a  sidelong  or  curvet- 
ing kind  of  gallop. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance ;  also,  music  to  the  dance  ;  a  galop. 

Gal'lo-pade'  (gSl'lo-pad'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gal- 
lOPADED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gallopading.]  1.  To  gallop, 
as  on  horseback. 

2.  To  perform  the  dance  called  gallopade. 

Gal'lop-er  (g51'liSp-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  gallops. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  carriage  on  which  very  small  guns  were 
formerly  mounted,  the  gun  resting  on  the  shafts,  without 
a  limber.  Farrow. 

Galloper  gun,  a  light  gun,  supported  on  a  galloper,  — 
formerly  attaclied  to  British  infantry  regiments. 

Gal'lo-pin  (JSl'lo-pTn),  71.  [F.  galopin.  See  Gal- 
IiOP,  V.  ?.]  An  under  servant  for  the  kitchen ;  a  scullion  ; 
a  cook's  errand  boy.     [Ofo.]  Halliwell. 

Gal'lop-ing  (gSl'lup-Tng),  a.  Going  at  a  gallop ;  pro- 
gressing rapidly  ;  as,  a  galloping  horse. 

Gal'lO-tan'nic  (gSl'lo-tan'nlk),  a.  [Gall  nutgall  + 
tannic.']     (Chem.)  Pertaining  to  the  tannin  of  nutgalls. 

Gallotannic  acid.    See  Tannic  acid,  under  Tannic. 

Gal'lOW  (gSl'lo),  V.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  agehoan  to  stupefy.] 
To  friglit  or  terrify.     See  Gally,  v.  I.     \Obs.'\  Shah. 

Gal'lO-Way  (gal'lo-wS),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  small  horse  of 
a  breed  raised  at  Galloway,  Scotland  ;  —  called  also  gar- 
ran,  and  garron. 

Gal'low-glass'  (-lo-glas'),  n.  [Ir.  galloglach.  Cf. 
Gillie.]  A  heavy-armed  foot  soldier  from  Ireland  and 
the  Western  Isles  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  Shak. 

Qal'lows  (gal'133  or  -loz ;  277),  n.  sing. ;  pi.  Gal- 
lowses (-(Sz)  or  Gallows.  [OE.  galwes,  pi.,  AS.  galga, 
genlga,  gallows,  cross ;  akin  to  D.  galg  gallows,  OS.  & 
OHG.  galgo,  G.  galgen,  Icel.  galgi,  Sw.  &  Dan.  galge, 
Goth,  galga  a  cross.  Etymologically  and  historicaUy  con- 
sidered, gallows  is  a  noun  in  the  plural  number,  but  it  is 
used  as  a  singular,  and  hence  is  preceded  by  a;  as,  a  gal- 
lows.] 1.  A  frame  from  which  is  suspended  the  rope 
with  which  criminals  are  executed  by  hanging,  usually 
consisting  of  two  upright  posts  and  a  crossbeam  on  the 
top ;  also,  a  like  frame  for  suspending  anything. 

So  they  hanged  Haman  on  the  gallows.    Esther  vii.  10. 

If  I  hang,  I  '11  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows.  Sliak. 

O,  there  were  desolation  of  gaolers  and  gallowses!    Sliak. 

%  A  wretch  who  deserves  the  gallows.     [J?.]       Shak. 

3.  [Print. )  The  rest  for  the  tympan  when  raised. 

4.  pi.  A  pair  of  suspenders  or  braces.     [CoHog.] 
OaJIows  bird,  a  person  who  deserves  the  gallows.  [Colloq.] 

—  Gallows  bitta  {Naut.),  one  of  two  or  more  frames  amid- 
ships on  deck  for  supporting  spare  spars ;  —  called  also  gal- 
lows, galloios  top,  gaUon-s  frame,  etc.  —  Gallows  frame,  (a) 
The  frame  supporting  the  beam  of  an  engine.  (6)  (Naut.) 
Gallows  bitts.  — Gallows,  or  Gallow,  tree,  the  gallows. 

At  length  him  nailed  on  a  gallow  tree.  Spenser. 

Gall'Stone'  (gal'ston'),  n.  A  concretion,  or  calculus, 
formed  in  the  gall  bladder  or  biliary  passages.  See 
Calculus,  n.,\. 

Gal'ly  (gSl'iy),  V.  t.  [See  Gallow,  v.  t.]  To  frighten  ; 
to  worry.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  T.  Brown. 

Gall'y  (gal'y),  a.   Like  gall ;  bitter  as  gall.    Cranmer. 

Gal'ly  (gSl'ly),  n.     See  Galley,  n.,  i. 

Gal'ly-gas'ktns,  n.  pi.    See  Galliqaskins. 

Ga-loche',  Ga-loshe'  (ga-15sh' ;  277),  n.  [OE.  ga- 
loche,  galache,  galage,  shoe,  F.  galoche  galoche,  perh.  al- 
tered fr.  L.  gallica  a  Gallic  shoe,  or  fr.  LL.  calopedia 
wooden  shoe,  or  shoe  with  a  wooden  sole,  Gr.  /coAoTroSiof , 
dim.  of  KoAoTTOu?,  KaXdnov?,  a  shoemaker's  last ;  kolXov 
wood  -j-  7rov5  foot.]     1    A  clog  or  patten.     [06j.] 

Nor  were  worthy  [to]  unbuckle  his  galoche.    Cliaucer. 

2.  Hence  :  An  overshoe  worn  in  wet  weather. 

3.  A  gaiter,  or  legging,  covering  the  upper  part  of  the 
shoe  and  part  of  the  leg. 

Ga-lOOt'  (ga-loof),  n.  A  noisy,  swaggering,  or  worth- 
less fellow  ;  a  rowdy.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Gal'op  (gal'S  ;  F.  ga'lo'),  n.  [F.]  {Mus.)  A  kind  of 
lively  dance,  in  2-^  time  ;  also,  the  music  to  the  dance. 

Ga-lore'  (ga-lor'),  n,  &  a.  [Scot,  gelore,  gilore,  ga- 
lore, f  r.  Gael,  gu  leor  enough  ;  gu-  to,  also  an  adverbial 
prefix  -\-  lebr,  leoir,  enough;  or  fr.  Ir.  goleor,  the  same 
word.]     Plenty;  abundance;  in  abundance. 

Oa-lOShe'  (ga-18sh'),  n.    Same  as  Galoche. 

Galpe  (galp),i;.  i.   To  gape  ;  to  yawn.   [Obs.]  CMucer. 

Gal'SOme  (gal'sum),  a.  IGall  bitterness  -(-  -some.] 
Angry  ;  malignant.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Morion. 

Gait  (gait),  n.     [See  Gault.]     Same  as  Gault. 

Gal-van'lc  (gSl-van'Ik),  a.  [From  Galvani,  a  pro- 
fessor of  physiology  at  Bologna,  on  account  of  his  con- 
nection (about  1780)  with  the  discovery  of  dynamical  or 
current  electricity  :  cf.  F.  galvanique.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of,  galvanism  ;  employ- 
ing or  producing  electrical  currents. 

Galvanic  battary  (Blec),  an  apparatus  for  generating 
electrical  currents  by  the  mutual  action  of  certain  liq- 
uids and  metals  ;  —  now  usually  called  voltaic  battery. 
See  Batteet.  —  Galvanic  circuit  or  circle.  (Blec.)  See 
under  CinouiT.  —  Galvanic  pile  (Blec),  the  voltaic  pile. 
Bee  under  Voltaic. 
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Gal'va-nism  (gSl'vft-nTz'm),  n.  [From  Galvani :  cf. 
F.  cjulvanisme.  See  Galvanic]  (Physics)  (a)  Elec- 
tricity excited  by  the  mutual  action  of  certain  liquids 
and  metals ;  dynamical  electricity,  (b)  The  branch  of 
physical  science  which  treats  of  dynamical  electricity, 
or  tlie  properties  and  effects  of  electrical  currents. 

([[^°°"  The  words  galvanism  and  galvanic,  formerly  in 
very  general  use,  are  now  rarely  employed.  For  tlie 
latter,  voltaic,  from  the  name  of  Volta,  is  commonly  used. 

Gal'va-nist  (-nist),  n.     One  versed  in  galvanism. 

Gal'va-ni-za'tlon  (-nT-za'shiin),  Ji.  The  act  or  process 
of  galvanizing. 

Gal'va-nize  (-niz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Galvanized 
(-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Galvanizino  (-ui'zing).]  [Cf. 
F.  galvaniser.]  1.  To  affect  with  galvanism ;  to  sub- 
ject to  the  action  of  electrical  currents. 

2.  To  plate,  as  with  gold,  silver,  etc.,  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity. 

3.  To  restore  to  consciousness  by  galvanic  action  (as 
from  a  state  of  suspended  animation) ;  hence,  to  stimu- 
late or  excite  to  a  factitious  animation  or  activity. 

4.  To  coat,  as  iron,  with  zinc.     See  Galvanized  iron. 
Galvanized    iron,  formerly,  iron  coated   with  zinc  by 

electric  deposition ,  now  more  commonly,  iron  coated 
with  zinc  by  plungmg  into  a  bath  of  melted  zinc,  after 
its  surface  has  been  cleaned  by  friction  with  the  aid  of 
dilute  acid. 

Gal'va-nl'zer  (-ni'zer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
galvanizes. 

Gal-van'O-caus'tic  (gSl-vSn'o-kas'tik),  a.  [Galvanic 
-\-  caustic]  Relating  to  the  use  of  galvanic  heat  as  a 
caustic,  especially  in  medicine. 

Gal-van'0-cau'ter-y  (-ka'ter-y),  n.  (Med.)  Cautery 
effected  by  a  knife  or  needle  heated  by  the  passage  of  a 
galvanic  current. 

Gal'va-nogly-phy  (g51'va-u5g'lT-fy),  n.  [Galvanic 
-|-  Gr.  y\v(f>eiv  to  engrave.]     Same  as  Glyphogeaphy. 

Gal-van'0-graph  (g51-v5n'6-graf),  n.  [Galvanic  -\- 
-graph.]  (Engraving)  A  copperplate  produced  by  the 
method  of  galvanography  ;  also,  a  picture  printed  from 
such  a  plate. 

Gal-van'0-graph'ic  (gSl-vSn'o-grSf'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  giilvanography. 

Gal'va-nog'ra-phy  (g51'v4-n5g'ra-fy),  n.  [Galvanic 
-\-  -graphy.]  1.  The  art  or  process  of  depositing  metals 
by  electricity  ;  electrotypy. 

2.  A  method  of  producing  by  means  of  the  electro- 
typic  process  (without  etching)  copperplates  which  can 
be  printed  from  in  the  same  manner  as  engraved  plates. 

Gal'va-nol'0-gist  (-nSl'o-jTst),  n.  One  who  describes 
the  phenomena  of  galvanism  ;  a  writer  on  galvanism. 

Gal'va-nol'O-gy  (-j^),  n.  [Galvanic  -|-  -logy.]  A 
treatise  on  galvanism,  or  a  description  of  its  phenomena. 

Gal'va-nom'e-ter  (-nSm'e-ter),  n.  [Galvanic  -\-  -me- 
ter:  cf.  F.  galva7iometre.]  (Elec)  An  instrument  or  ap- 
paratus for  measuring  the  intensity  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent, usually  by  the  deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle. 

Differential  galvanometer.  See  under  Diffeeential,  a. 
—  Sine  galvanometer,  Cosine  galvanometer,  Tangent  galva- 
nometer (Blec),  a  galv<anometer  in  which  the  sine,  cosine, 
or  tangent  respectively,  of  the  angle  through  which  the 
needle  is  deflected,  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the 
current  passed  tlirough  the  instrument. 

Gal-van'0-met'rlc  (gal-vSn'o-m§t'rTk),  a.  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  measured  by,  a  galvanometer. 

Gal'va-nom'e-try  (gSl'va-nSm'e-try),  n.  The  art  or 
process  of  measuring  the  force  of  electric  currents. 

Gal-van'O-plas'tlc  (gal-van'o-plSs'tlk),  a.  [Galvan- 
ic -(-  -plastic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  or  process 
of  electrotyping ;  employing,  or  produced  by,  the  proc- 
ess of  electrolytic  deposition ;  as,  a  galvano-plastic  copy 
of  a  medal  or  the  like. 

Gal-van'o-plas'ty  (-plSs'ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  galvanoplas- 
tie.]    The  art  or  process  of  electrotypy. 

Qal-van'o-puno'ture  (-piink'tijr ;  135),  n.  (Med.) 
Same  as  ELECTEO-PUNCTlfEE. 

Gal-van'o-scope  (gSl-vSn'o-skop),  n.  [Galvanic  -\- 
-scope  :  cf.  F.  galvanoscope.]  (Elec.)  An  instrument 
or  apparatus  for  detecting  the  presence  of  electrical  cur- 
rents, especially  such  as  are  of  feeble  intensity. 

Qal-van'0-scop'ic  (gal-vSn'o-skop'Tk),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  galvanoscope. 

Gal'va-nos'CO-py  (gal'va-nSs'ko-py),  n.  (Physiol.) 
The  use  of  galvanism  in  jihysiological  experiments. 

II  Gal'va-not'0-nus  (gal'va-n8t'6-niis),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
E.  galvanic  -\-  Gr  tovoi  tone.]  (Physiol.)  Same  as 
Eleotrotonus. 

Gal'va-not'ro-plsm  (-ro-piz'm),  n.  [Galvanic  -)-  Gr. 
TpeVeti'  to  turn.]  (Bot.)  The  tendency  of  a  root  to 
place  its  axis  in  the  line  of  a  galvanic  current. 

Oal'wes  (gSl'wez),  n.    Gallows.     [Obs.]        Chaucer. 

Ga'ma  grass'  (ga'mi  gras').  [From  Gama,  a  clus- 
ter of  the  Maldive  Islands.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of  grass 
(Tripsacum  dactyloides)  tall,  stout,  and  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive ;  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  and  the 
Southern  States  of  North  America  as  a  forage  grass  ;  — 
called  also  sesame  grass. 

Ga-mash'es  (ga-mSsh'ez),  n.  pi.  [F.  gamaches.] 
High  boots  or  buskins  ;  in  Scotland,  short  spatterdashes 
or  riding  trousers,  worn  over  the  other  clothing. 

II  Qam'ba  (gam'ba),  n.     A  viola  da  gamba. 

Gam-ba'does  (gSm-ba'doz),  n.  pi.  [It.  or  Sp.  gamba 
leg.     See  Gambol,  n.]    Same  as  Gamashes. 

His  thin  legs  tenanted  a  pair  of  gambadoes  fastened  at  the  side 
with  rusty  clasps.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

GamlJe-SOn  (gam'be-zon),  n.     Same  as  Gambison. 

Gam'bet  (gSm'bSt),  n.  [F.  gambette,  or  It.  gambetta.] 
(Zodl.)  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Totanus.     See  Tattlee. 

Gamllier  (gSm'ber),  n.  [Malayan.]  (a)  The  inspis- 
sated juice  of  a  plant  (Uncaria  Gambir)  growing  in 
Malacca.  It  is  a  powerful  astringent,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Terra  Japonica,  is  used  for  chewing  with  the 
Areca  nut,  and  is  exported  for  tanning  and  dyeing. 
(b)  Catechu.     [Written  also  p'amfteer  and  ^amftjV.] 
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Oam'bi-SOn  (gSm'bl-zSn),  n.  [OF.  gambeson,  gam- 
baison,  fr.  gambais,  wambais,  of  German  origin :  cf. 
MHG.  wambeis,  G.  warns  doublet,  fr.  OHG.  wamba 
stomach.  See  Womb.]  A  defensive  garment  formerly 
in  use  for  the  body,  made  of  cloth  stuffed  and  quilted. 

Gam'bist  (gam'bist),  re.  [It.  gamba  leg.]  (Mus.)  A 
performer  upon  the  viola  di  gamba.     See  under  Viola. 

Gam'bit  (l-bit),  re.  [F.  gambit,  cf.  It.  gombitto  gam- 
bit, gumbetlo  gambit,  a  tripping  up.  See  Gambol,  re.] 
(Chess  Playing)  A  mode  of  opening  the  game,  in  which 
a  pawn  is  sacrificed  to  gain  an  attacking  position. 

Gam'ble  (-b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gambled  (-b'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gambling  (-bling).]  [Dim.  of  game.  See 
2d  Game.]     To  play  or  game  for  money  or  other  stake. 

Gam'ble,  v.  t.  To  lose  or  squander  by  gaming ;  — 
usually  with  away.  "  Bankrupts  or  sots  who  have  gam- 
bled or  slept  away  their  estates."  Ames. 

Gam'bler  (-bier),  n.     One  who  gambles. 

Gam-boge'  (gam-booj'  or  -boj'),  n.  A  concrete  juice, 
or  gum  resin,  produced  by  several  species  of  trees  in 
Siam,  Ceylon,  and  Malabar.  It  is  brought  in  masses,  or 
cylindrical  rolls,  from  Cambodia,  or  Cambogia,  —  whence 
its  name.  The  best  kind  is  of  a  dense,  compact  texture, 
and  of  a  beautiful  reddish  yellow.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  a 
pigment.  Taken  internally,  it  is  a  strong  and  harsh 
cathartic  and  emetic.     [Written  also  camboge.] 

ffi^""  There  are  several  kinds  of  gamboge,  but  all  are 
derived  from  species  of  Garcinia,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the 
order  Gttttiferx.  The  best  Siam  gamboge  is  thought  to 
come  from  Garcinia  Hanburii.  Ceylon  gamboge  is  from 
G.  Morella.  G.  Victoria,  of  Western  India,  yields  gam- 
boge, and  also  a  kind  of  oil  called  ffom  boge  butter. 

Gam-bo'gl-an  (-bo'ji-an  or  -boo'jT-on),  1  a.  Pertaining 

Gam-bo'glc  (-bo'jik  or  -boo'jTk),  \     to,    resem- 

bling, or  containing,  gamboge. 

Gam'bol  (gSm'bSl),  re.  [OE.  gambolde,  gambaulde, 
F.  gambade  gambol,  fr.  It.  gambata  kick,  fr.  gamba  leg, 
akin  to  F.  Jambe,  OF.  also,  gambe,iT.  L.  gamba  hoof 
or  perh.  joint:  cf.  Gr.  KaixTT-q  a  binding,  winding,  W., 
Ir.  &  Gael,  cam  crooked  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  chamber :  cf. 
F.  gambiller  to  kick  about.  Cf.  Jamb,  «.,  Gammon  ham. 
Gambadoes.]  A  skipping  or  leaping  about  in  frolic ;  a 
hop  ;  a  sportive  prank.  Di"yden. 

Gam'bol,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gamboled  (-bSld),  or 
Gambolled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Gamboling  or  Gambolling.} 
To  dance  and  skip  about  in  sport ;  to  frisk ;  to  skip  ;  to 
play  in  frolic,  like  boys  or  lambs. 

Gam'brel  (-brSl),  n.  [OF.  gambe,  jambe,  leg,  F. 
Jambe.    Cf.  Cambeel,  Chambeel,  and  see  Gambol,  re.] 

1.  The  hind  leg  of  a  horse. 

2.  A  stick  crooked  like  a  horse's  hind 
leg ;  —  used  by  butchers  in  suspending 
slaughtered  animals. 

Gambrel  roof  (Arch.),  a  curb  roof  having 
the  same  section  in  all  parts,  with  a  lower 
steeper  slope  and  an  upper  and  flatter 
one,  so  that  each  gable  is  pentagonal  in  ,  „    , 

form.  Gambrel  Hoof. 

Gam'brel,  v.  t.  To  truss  or  hang  up  by  means  of  a 
gambrel.  Beau.  &  El. 

Gam-broon'  (gSm-bro6n'),  n.  A  kind  of  twilled  linen, 
cloth  for  linings.  Simmonds. 

Game  (gam),  a.  [Cf.  W.  cam  crooked,  and  E.  garri- 
bol,ii.]     Crooked  ;  lame ;  as,  a  jrame  leg.     [Collog.] 

Game,  re.  [OE.  game,  gamen,  AS.  gamen,  gomen,- 
play,  sport;  akin  to  OS.,  OHG.,  &  Icel.  gaman,  Dan. 
gammen  mirth,  merriment,  OSw.  gamman  joy.  Cf. 
Gammon  a  game,  Backgammon,  Gamble,  v.  i.]  1.  Sport 
of  any  kind ;  jest ;  frolic. 

We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant  game.     ShaJc, 

2.  A  contest,  physical  or  mental,  according  to  certain 
rules,  for  amusement,  recreation,  or  for  winning  a  stake  f 
as,  a  game  of  chance  ;  games  of  skill ;  field  games,  etc. 

But  war  's  a  game,  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  would  not  play  at.  Cowper. 

51^°"  Among  the  ancients,  especially  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  there  were  regularly  recurring  public  exhibi- 
tions of  strength,  agility,  and  skill  under  the  patronage 
of  the  government,  usually  accompanied  with  religious 
ceremonies.  Such  were  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the 
Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian  games. 

3.  The  use  or  practice  of  such  a  game ;  a  single  match 
at  play  ;  a  single  contest ;  as,  a  game  at  cards. 

Talk  the  game  o'er  between  the  deal,  Lloyd, 

4.  That  which  is  gained,  as  the  stake  in  a  game  ;  also, 
the  number  of  points  necessary  to  be  scored  in  order  to 
win  a  game  ;  as,  in  short  whist  five  points  are  game. 

5.  (Card  Playing)  In  some  games,  a  point  credited 
on  the  score  to  the  player  whose  cards  count  up  the- 
highest. 

6.  A  scheme  or  art  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  an  ob- 
ject or  purpose  ;  method  of  procedure ;  projected  line  of 
operations  ;  plan  ;  project. 

Your  murderous  game  is  nearly  up.      Blaclao.  Mag. 
It  was  obviously  Lord  Macaulay's  game  to  blacken  the  greatest- 
literary  champion  of  the  cause  he  had  set  himself  to  attack. 

Saintsbury. 

7.  Animals  pursued  and  taken  by  sportsmen;  wild 
meats  designed  for,  or  served  at,  table. 

Those  species  of  animals  .  .  .  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
the  well-known  appellation  of  game.  Blackstone. 

Confidence  game.  See  under  Confidence.  —  To  make 
game  of,  to  make  sport  of ;  to  mock.    Milton. 

Game,  a.  1.  Having  a  resolute,  unyielding  spirit, 
like  the  gamecock ;  ready  to  fight  to  the  last ;  plucky. 

I  was  game.  ...  I  felt  that  I  could  have  fought  even  to  ths 
death.  W.  Irving. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  such  animals  as  are  hunted  for 
game,  or  to  the  act  or  practice  of  hunting. 

Game  bag,  a  sportsman's  bag  for  carrying  small  game 
captured  ;  also,  the  whole  quantity  of  game  taken.  —  Gam' 
bird,  any  bird  commonly  shot  for  food,  esp.  grouse,  par 
tridges,  quails,  pheasants,  wild  turkeys,  and  the  short 
or  wading  birds,  such  as  plovers,  snipe,  woodcock,  cur 
lew,  and  sandpipers.    The  term  is  sometimes  arbitrarily 
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In  Japan  the  gamins  run  after  you,  and  say, 
Chinaman.* 


restricted  to  birds  livmted  by  sportsmen,  with  dogs  and 
gims.  —  Game  egg,  an  egg  producing  a  gamecock.  —  Game 
laws,  laws  regulatiug  tUe  seasons  and  manner  of  taking 
game  for  food  or  for  sport.  —  Game  preserver,  a  land  owner 
who  regulates  the  killing  of  game  on  his  estate  with  a 
new  to  its  increase.  [Eng.]  — To  be  game,  (o)  To  show 
a  brave,  unyielding  spirit.  (6)  To  be  victor  in  a  game. 
[Colloq.]  —  To  die  game,  to  maintain  a  bold,  unyielding 
spirit  to  the  last ;  to  die  fighting. 

Game  (gam),  v.  i.  [nnp.  &  p.  p.  Gamed  (gamd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gaming.]  [OE.  gamen,  gamenen,  to 
rejoice,  AS.  gameniun  to  play.  See  Game,  n.']  1.  To 
rejoice ;  to  be  pleased  ;  —  often  used,  in  Old  English,  im- 
personally with  dative.      [Obs.'] 

God  loved  he  best  with  all  his  whole  hearte 

At  alle  timns,  though  him  gamed  or  smarte.    Chaucer. 

2.  To  play  at  any  sport  or  diversion. 

3.  To  play  for  a  stake  or  prize  ;  to  use  cards,  dice,  bil- 
liards, or  other  instruments,  according  to  certain  rules, 
with  a  view  to  win  money  or  other  thing  waged  upon  the 
issue  of  the  contest ;  to  gamble. 

Game'COCk'  (-kok'),  «.    (Zodl.)  The  male  game  fowl. 

Game'  fowl'  (foul').  (Zodl.)  A  handsome  breed  of 
the  common  fowl,  remarkable  for  the  great  courage  and 
pugnacity  of  the  males. 

Game'ful  (-fyl),  a.    Full  of  game  or  games. 

Game'keep'er  (-kep'er),  n.  One  who  has  the  care  of 
game,  especially  in  a  park  or  preserve.  Blackstone. 

Game'less,  a.     Destitute  of  game. 

Game'ly,  adv.     In  a  pUioky  manner ;  spiritedly. 

Game'ness,  n-     Endurance ;  pluck. 

Game'some    (-siim),    a.     Gay ;    sportive ;    playful  ; 

fpolicsome  ;  merry.  Shak. 

Gladness  of  the  gamesome  crowd.  Byron. 

—  Qame'some-ly,  adv.  —  Game'some-ness,  n. 

Game'Ster  (-ster),  n.  [Game  -\-  -sler.}  1.  A  merry, 
frolicsome  person.     lObs.]  Shak. 

2.  A  person  who  plays  at  games ;  esp. ,  one  accustomed 
to  play  for  a  stake ;  a  gambler  ;  one  skilled  in  games. 

When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentlest 
gamester  is  the  soonest  winner.  Sha/c. 

3.  A  prostitute  ;  a  strumpet.     [OJs.]  Shak. 
Oam'lc  (gSm'ik),  a.     [Gr.  -ya/xos  marriage.]     (Biol.) 

Pertaining  to,  or  resulting  from,  sexual  connection ; 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  male  and  female  elements. 

II  Gam'in  (gSm'In ;  F.  ga'mSN'),  n.  [F.]  A  neglected 
and  untrained  city  boy  ;  a  young  street  Arab. 

'  Look  at  the 
L,  OUphant. 

Gam'lng  (gam'Tng),  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  playing 
games  for  stakes  or  wagers  ;  gambling. 

Gam'ma  (gSm'ma),  n.  The  third  letter  (r,  y  =  Eng. 
G)  of  the  Greek  alphabet;. 

Gam-ma'di-on  (gSrn-ma'di-on),  n.  A  cross  formed  of 
four  capital  gammas,  formerly  used  as  a  mysterious  or- 
nament on  ecclesiastical  vestments,  etc.    See  Fylfot. 

Gam'mer  (gSm'mer),  n.  [Possibly  contr.  fr.  god- 
mother;  but  prob.  fr.  grammer  ior  grandmolher.  Cf. 
Gaffee.]  An  old  wife  ;  an  old  woman  ;  —  correlative  of 
gaffer,  an  old  man. 

Qam'mon  (-miin),  n.  [OF.  gambon,  F.  Jambon,  fr. 
OF.  gavibe  leg,  F.  jambe.  See  Gambol,  ra.,  and  cf. 
Ham.]  The  buttock  or  thigh  of  a  hog,  salted  and 
smoked  or  dried ;  the  lower  end  of  a  flitch.     Goldsmith. 

Gam'mon,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gammoned  (-mund) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gammoning.]  To  make  bacon  of;  to 
Bait  and  dry  in  smoke. 

Qam'mon,  n.     [See  2d  Game.]     1,  Backgammon. 

2.  An  imposition  or  hoax ;  humbug.     [Colloq.'\ 

Gam'mon,  v.  t.  1.  To  beat  in  the  game  of  backgam- 
mon, before  an  antagonist  has  been  able  to  get  his  "men  " 
or  cotmters  home  and  withdraw  any  of  them  from  the 
board  ;  as,  to  gammon  a  person. 

2.  To  impose  on  ;  to  hoax  ;  to  cajole.  [Colloq.']  Hood. 

Gam'mon,  v.  t.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  (Naut.)  To 
fasten  (a  bowsprit)  to  the  stem  of  a  vessel  by  lashings 
of  rope  or  chain,  or  by  a  band  of  iron.  Totten. 

Qam'mon-lng,  M.  [From  5th  Gammon.]  {Naut.)  The 
lashing  or  iron  band  by  which  the  bowsprit  of  a  vessel  is 
secured  to  the  stem  to  oppose  the  lifting  action  of  the 
forestays. 

Gammoning  faehion,  in  the  style  of  gammoning  lashing, 
that  is,  having  the  turns  of  rope  crossed.  —  Gammoning 
bole  (Naut.),  a  hole  cut  through  the  knee  of  the  head  of  a 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  gammoning  the  bowsprit. 

Gam'mon-lng,  n.  [From  4th  Gammon.]  The  act  of 
imposing  upon  or  hoaxing  a  person.     [Colloq.'} 

II  Gam'O-gen'e-SiS  (gSm'o-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [Gr.  yafio? 
marriage  -j-  E.  genesis.]  {Biol.)  The  production  of  off- 
spring by  the  union  of  parents  of  different  sexes  ;  sexual 
reproduction ;  —  the  opposite  of  agamogenesis. 

Gam'0-ge-net'lo  (-je-nSt'Ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Relating  to 
gamogenesis.  —  Gam'o-ge-net'ic-al-ly   (-T-kal-lJ^),  adv. 

Gam'O-mor'phism  (-mSr'ftz'm),  n.  [Gr.  yanos  mar- 
riage +  fi.op(())}  form,  shape.]  (Biol.)  That  stage  of  growth 
or  development  in  an  organism,  in  which  the  reproduc- 
tive elements  are  generated  and  matured  in  preparation 
for  propagating  the  species. 

Gam'0-pet'al-ous  (-pSt'al-iSs),  a.    [Gr 
nage  +  E.  petalous :  cf.  P.  gamopHale.'] 
(Bot.)  Having  the  petals  united  or  joined 
80  as  to  form  a  tube  or  cup  ;  monopetalous. 

Ga-moph'yl-lous     (ga-mSf'il-IQs     or 

gSm'o-fTl'lus),   a.      [Gr.   yajxos   marriage 

+  <i,xiWov    leaf.]       (Bot.)    Composed   of 

leaves  united  by  their  edges  (coalescent). 

Gray. 

Gam'o-sep'al-ous  (gitm'S-sSp'ni-ns),  a. 

[Gr.  ya^os  marriage  -f  E.  nepal.']     (Bot.) 
Formed  of  united  sepals;  monosepalous. 

Gam'Ut  (gSm'SSt),  n.     [P.  gam/iue  -\-  ut  GomopctnlouB 
the  name  of  a  musical  note.     P.  gamme        l'"lower. 
Is  fr.  the  name  of  the  Greek  letter  y,  which  was  used  by 


•yajtios  mar- 


Guido  d'  Arezzo  to  represent  the  first  note  of  his  model 
scale.     See  Gamma,  and  Ut.]     (Mus.)  The  scale. 

Gam'y  (gam'J),  a.  1.  (Cookery)  Having  the  flavor 
of  game,  esp.  of  game  kept  uncooked  till  near  the  condi- 
tion of  tainting ;  high-tiavored. 

2.  (Sporting)  Showing  an  imyielding  spirit  to  the 
last ;  plucky  ;  furnishing  sport ;  as,  a  gamy  trout. 

Gan  (gSn),  imp.  of  Gin.  [See  Gin,  v.]  Began;  com- 
menced. 

(]I^°°'  Qan  was  formerly  used  with  the  infinitive  to  form 
compound  imperfects,  as  did  is  now  employed.  Gan  reg- 
ularly denotes  the  singular  ;  the  plural  is  usually  denoted 
by  giinne  or  gonne. 

This  man  gan /all  (,i.  e.,  fell)  in  great  suspicion.    Chaucer. 
The  little  conies  to  their  play  gitnne  hie  (i.  e.,  liied).  Chaucer. 
Later  writers  use  gan  both  for  singular  and  plural. 

Yet  at  her  speech  their  rages  gan  relent.         Spenser. 

Ganch  (ganch),  V.  I.  [Cf.  P.  ganche,  n.,  also  Sp.  &  Pg. 
ganc/io  hook,  It.  gancio.]  To  drop  from  a  high  place 
upon  sharp  stakes  or  hooks,  as  the  Turks  dropped  male- 
factors, by  way  of  punishment. 

Ganvhing,  which  is  to  let  fall  from  on  high  upon  hooks,  and 
there  to  hang  until  they  die.  Sandys. 

Gan'der  (giSn'der),  n.  [AS.  gandra,  ganra,  akin  to 
Prov.  G.  gander,  ganter,  and  E.  goose,  gannet.  See 
Goose.]     The  male  of  any  species  of  goose. 

Gane  (gan),  v.  i.  [See  Yawn.]  To  yawn ;  to  gape. 
[Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Ga-ne'sa  (ga-ue'sa),  n.  (Hind.  Myth.)  The  Hindoo 
god  of  wisdom  or  prudeuce. 

fl^^  He  is  represented  as  a  short,  fat,  red-colored  man, 
with  a  large  belly  and  the  head  of  an  elephant.    Balfour. 

Gang  (gSng),  V.  i.  [AS.  gangan,  akin  to  OS.  &  OHG. 
gangan,  Icel.  ganga,  Goth,  gaggan ;  cf.  Lith.  zengli  to 
walk,  Skr.ya/ifc/ia  leg.    V48.    Cf.  Go.]     Togo;  to  walk. 

(J^™  Obsolete  in  English  literature,  but  stiU  used  in  the 
North  of  England,  and  also  in  Scotland. 

Gang,  n.  [Icel.  gangr  a  going,  gang,  akin  to  AS.,  D., 
G.,  &  Dan.  gang  a  going,  Goth,  gaggs  street,  way.  See 
Gang,  v.  i.]     1.  A  going  ;  a  course.     [Ohs.] 

2.  A  number  going  in  company  ;  hence,  a  company, 
or  a  number  of  persons  associated  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose ;  a  group  of  laborers  under  one  foreman ;  a  squad  ; 
as,  a  gang  of  sailors;  a  chain  gang;  a  gang  of  thieves. 

3.  A  combination  of  similar  implements  arranged  so 
as,  by  acting  together,  to  save  time  or  labor ;  a  set ;  as, 
a  gang  of  saws,  or  of  plows. 

4.  (IVaut.)  A  set;  all  required  for  an  outfit;  as,  a 
new  gang  of  stays. 

5.  [Cf.  Gangce.]  (Mining)  The  mineral  substance 
which  incloses  a  vein ;  a  matrix ;  a  gangue. 

Gang  board,  or  Gang  plank.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  board  or  plank, 
with  cleats  for  steps,  forming  a  bridge  by  wliich  to  enter 
or  leave  a  vessel,  (b)  A  plarik  vrithin  or  without  the  bul- 
warks of  a  vessel's  waist,  for  the  sentinel  to  walk  on.—  Gang 
cask,  a  small  cask  in  which  to  bring  water  aboard  ships  or 
in  which  it  is  kept  on  deck.  —  Gang  cultivator.  Gang  plow,  a 
cultivator  or  plow  in  which  several  shares  are  attached  to 
one  frame,  so  as  to  make  two  or  more  furrows  at  the  same 
time.  —  Gang  days.  Rogation  days  ;  the  time  of  perambu- 
lating parishes.  See  Gang  week  (below).  —  Gang  drill,  a 
drilling  machine  having  a  number  of  drills  driven  from  a 
common  shaft.  —  Gang  master,  a  master  or  employer  of  a 
gang  of  workmen.  —  Gang  plank.  See  Gang  board  (above). 
—  Gang  plow.  See  Gang  cultivator  (above).  —  Gang  press, 
a  press  for  operating  upon  a  pile  or  row  oiE  objects  sepa- 
rated by  intervening:  plates.  —  Gang  saw,  a  saw  fitted  to 
be  one  of  a  combination  or  gang  of  saws  hung  together  in 
a  frame  or  sash,  and  set  at  fixed  distances  apart.  —  Gang 
tide.  See  Gang  week  (below).  —  Gang  tooth,  a  projecting 
tooth.  {Obs.\  Halliwell.  —  Gang  week.  Rogation  week, 
when  formerly  processions  were  made  to  survey  the 
bounds  of  parishes.  Halliwell.  —  Live  gang,  or  Round  gang, 
the  Western  and  the  Eastern  names,  respectively,  for  a 
gang  of  saws  for  cutting  the  round  log  into  boards  at  one 
operation.  Knight.  —  Slabbing  gang,  an  arrangement  of 
saws  which  cuts  slabs,f  rom  two  sides  of  a  log,  leaving  the 
middle  part  as  a  thick  beam. 

Gang'er  (gang'er),  re.  One  who  oversees  a  gang  of 
workmen.     [B..]  Mayhev). 

Gan-get'lo  (g3n-jet'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  inhab- 
iting, the  Ganges ;  as,  the  Gangetic  shark. 

Gang'-flow'er  (gang'flou'er),  n.  (Bot.)  The  common 
English  milkwort  (Poly  gala  vulgaris),  so  called  from  blos- 
soming in  gang  week.  Dr.  Prior. 

Gan'glon  (gSn'jun),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  short 
line  attached  to  a  trawl.     See  Trawl,  re. 

6an'gU-ac  (gSn'gli-ak),  I  a.     (Anat.)   Relating  to  a 

6an'gli-al  (-a\\  I      ganglion ;  ganglionic. 

Gan'gll-ate  (-at),  )  a.     (Anat.)  Furuished  with 

Gan'gll-a'teti  (-a'tSd), )  ganglia  ;  as,  the  gangli- 
aied  cords  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 

Gan'gli-lorm'  (-fSrm'),         1  a.   [Ganglion  +  -form.] 

Gan'gli-O-form'  (-o-fSrm'),  J  (.4na<.)  Having  the  form 
of  a  ganglion. 

Gan'gU-on  (-5n),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Ganglia  (-4),  E.  Gan- 
glions f-onz).  [L.  ganglion  a  sort  of  swelUng  or  excres- 
cence, a  tumor  under  the  skin,  Gr.  yciyyAioi' :  cf .  F.  gan- 
glion.] 1.  (Anat.)  (a)  A  mass  oi  knot  of  nervous  mat- 
ter, including  nerve  cells,  usually  forming  an  enlarge- 
ment in  the  course  of  a  nerve.  (6)  A  node,  or  gland  in 
the  lymphatic  system  ;  as,  a  lymphatic  ganglion. 

2.  (Med.)  A  globular,  hard,  indolent  tumor,  situated 
somewhere  on  a  tendon,  and  commonly  formed  by  the 
elevation  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendon  by  the  effusion  of  a 
viscid  fluid  into  it ;  — called  also  weeping  sinew. 

Ganglion  cell,  a  nerve  cell.    See  Blust.  under  Bipolar. 

Gan'gU-on-a-ry  (-a-r^),  a.  [Cf.  P.  ganglionnaire.] 
(Anal.)  Ganglionic. 

Gan'gU-on'io  (-Sn'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  P.  ganglionique.] 
(Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or  consisting  of,  gan- 
glia or  ganglion  cells  ;  as,  a  ganglionic  artery  ;  the  gan- 
glionic columns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Gan'grel  (gSn'grSl),  a.  [Cf .  Gang,  v.  i.]  Wandering ; 
vagrant.     [Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 


Gan'gre-nate  (gSn'gre-nat),  v.  t.  To  gangrene.  [Obs.l 

Gan'grene  (gSn'gren),  re.  [P.  gangrene,  h.  gan- 
graena,  fr.  Gr.  yayypaiva,  fr.  ypav  to  gnaw,  eat ;  cf.  Skr. 
gras,  gar,  to  devour,  and  E.  voracious,  also  canker,  n.,  in 
sense  3.]  (Med.)  A  term  formerly  restricted  to  mortifi- 
cation of  the  soft  tissues  which  has  not  advanced  so  far 
as  to  produce  complete  loss  of  vitaUty ;  but  now  applied 
to  mortification  of  the  soft  parts  in  any  stage. 

Gan'grene,  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gangrened 
(-grend) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gangrening.]  [Cf.  F.  gan- 
grener,]  To  produce  gangrene  in  ;  to  be  affected  with 
gangrene. 

Gan'gre-nes'cent  (gSn'gre-nSs'sent),  a.  Tending  to 
mortification  or  gangrene. 

Gan'gre-nous  (gSn'gre-nus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gangreneux.] 
Aliectedby,  or  produced  by,  gangrene  ;  of  the  nature  of 
gangrene. 

Gangue  (gang),  re.  [P.  gangue,  fr.  G.  gang  a  metallic 
vein,  a  passage.  See  Gang,  «.]  (Mining)  The  mineral 
or  earthy  substance  associated  with  metallic  ore. 

Gang'way  (gang'wa'),  n.  [See  Gang,  v.  i.]  1.  A 
passage  or  way  into  or  out  of  any  inclosed  place  ;  esp.,  a 
temporary  way  of  access  formed  of  planks. 

2.  In  the  English  House  of  Commons,  a  narrow  aisle 
across  the  house,  below  which  sit  those  who  do  not  vote 
steadily  either  with  the  government  or  with  the  opposi- 
tion. 

3.  (Naut.)  The  opening  through  the  bulwarks  of  a 
vessel  by  which  persons  enter  or  leave  it. 

4.  (Naut.)  That  part  of  the  spar  deck  of  a  vessel 
on  each  side  of  the  booms,  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the 
forecastle  ;  —  more  properly  termed  the  waist.       Totten. 

Gangway  ladder,  a  ladder  rigged  on  the  side  of  a  vessel 
at  the  gangway.  —  To  bring  to  the  gangway,  to  punish  (a 
seaman)  by  flogging  him  at  the  gangway.  Totten. 

Gan'il  (gan'Il),  re.  [P.]  A  kind  of  brittle  limestone. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  Kirwan. 

Gan'is-ter  (-is-ter),  Gan'nls-ter,  re.  (Mech.)  A  re- 
fractory material  consisting  of  crushed  or  ground  sili- 
ceous stone,  mixed  with  fire  clay  ;  —  used  for  lining  Bes- 
semer converters ;  also  used  for  macadamizing  roads. 

Gan'ja    (gSn'ja),    re.      [Hind,    ganjha.]      The   dried 
hemj)  plant,  used  in  India  for  smoking.     It  is  extremely 
narcotic  and  Intoxicating. 
Gan'net  (gaii'iiSt),  re.     [OE.  gant,  AS.  ganet,  ganot,  a 
sea  fowl,  a  fen  duck  ;  akin  to  D.  gent  gan- 
der, OHG.  ganazzo.    See  Gander,  Goose.] 
(Zodl.)  One  of  several  species  of  sea  birds 
of  the  genus  Sula,  allied  to  the  pelicans. 
The  common  gannet  of  Europe 
and  America  (<S.  bassana),  is  al30 
called  solan  goose,  chan- 
nel   goose,    and    gent'i- 
man.      In    Florida    t    ; 
wood  ibis   is  comnior 
called  ganni 


Booby  gaim'-l. 
See  Sula. 

II  G  a  n '  y  - 
c  e  p  h'a-ia 
(gan'6-sef 'a- 
1  a  ),    n.    pi. 

[NL.  fr.  Gr.  ya.vo';  brightness  -|-  Ke^oXr\  head.]  (Paleo'/i.) 
A  group  of  fossil  amphibians  allied  to  the  labyrinOio- 
donts,  having  the  liead  defended  by  bony,  sculptured 
plates,  as  in  some  ganoid  fishes. 

Gan'o-ceph'a-lous  (-IBs),  a.  (Paleon.)  Of  or  perta:  -.- 
ing  to  the  Ganocephala. 

Ga'noid  (ga'noid  or  gan'oid),  a.  [Gr.  ydvoi;  bright- 
ness +  -oid.]  (Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ganoidei. 
—  n.     One  of  the  Ganoidei. 

Ganoid  scale  (Zo'ol.),  one 
kind  of  scales  of  the  ganoid 
fishes,  composed  of  an  inner  . 
layer  of  bone,  and  an  outer 
layer  of  shining  enamel. 
They  are  often  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  coat  of  mail. 

Ga-noid'al  (ga-noid'al).  Ganoid  Scales  of  Alligator  Gar. 
a.     (Zo'ol.)  Ganoid. 

II  Ga-nol'de-1  (ga-noi'de-i),  re.  pi.    [NL.    See  Ganoid.] 
(Zo'ol.)     One    of    the    sub-       ^..ag?=^AIlL:^'i<xS}Mtfta'. 
classes  of  fishes.    They  have    ^^^^^ISr^^^^^  i 
an   arterial  cone  and  bulb,    ^^^^^jf^^M^^^M "z 
spiral  intestinal  valve,   and     ^^7!^ ^it^JJmmBmS^^ 

the  optic  nerves  united  by  a   _.     ,    -  x  ii.   /->       -j  ■ 

,  .  "i""^    \  •'        Head  of  one  of  the  Ganoidei 

chiasma.      Many  of  the  spe-   (^Calamoichthys  Calabaricus). 
cies  are  covered  with  bony 
plates,  or  with  ganoid  scales ;  others  have  cycloid  scales. 

^^^  They  were  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  large 
size,  in  early  geological  periods ;  but  they  are  represented 
by  comparatively  few  living  species,  most  of  which  in- 
habit fresh  w.aters,  as  the  bowfin,  gar  pike,  bichir,  Cerat- 
odus,  paddle  fish,  and  sturgeon. 

Ga-noid'i-an  (-noid'i-an),  a.  &  re.     (Zo'ol.)  Ganoid. 

Ga'no-lne  (ga'n6-in  or  gSn'-),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  A  peculiar 
bony  tissue  beneath  the  enamel  of  a  ganoid  scale. 

Gan'sa  (gSn's4),  n.    Same  as  Ganza.  Bp.  Hall. 

Gant'let  (gSnt'lSt ;  277),  re.  [Gantlet  is  corrupted  fr. 
gantlope;  gantlope  is  for  gatelope,  Sw.  gatlopp,  orig., 
a  running  down  a  lane ;  gaia  street,  lane  -j-  lopp  course, 
career,  akin  to  I'opa  to  run.  See  Gate  a  way,  and  Leap.] 
A  military  punishment  formerly  in  use,  wherein  the  of- 
fender was  made  to  run  between  two  files  of  men  facing 
one  another,  who  struck  him  as  he  passed. 

To  run  the  gantlet,  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  the 
pantlet ;  hence,  to  go  through  tho  ordeal  of  severe  crit- 
icism or  controversy,  or  ill-treatment  at  imuiy  hands. 

Winthrop  ran  the  nantlet  of  daily  slights.      Palfrey. 

m^^  Written  also,  but  less  properly,  gauntlet. 

Gant'let,  n.    A  glove.    See  Gauntlet. 

Gant'Une'  (-lin'),  n.  A  line  rigged  to  a  mast ;  —  used 
in  hoisting  rigging ;  a  girtline. 


Common  Gannet  (Sula  hassana). 
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use,    unite,   r^de,   full,    up,    Orn ;    pity ;    f«rod,   fdbt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    Bing,   in^ ;    then,    thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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GANTLOPE 

Gantlope  (gant'lop'),  n.    See  Gantlet.     \_Obs.'] 

Gan'try  (gSn'try),  n.     See  Gauntbee. 

Gan'za  (gan'za),  n.  [Sp.  gansa,  ganso,  goose;  of 
Gothic  origin.  See  Ganmet,  Goose.]  A  kind  of  wild 
goose,  by  a  fiock  of  wliich  a  virtuoso  was  fabled  to  be 
carried  to  the  lunar  world.     [Also  gansa.J  Johnson. 

Gaol  (jal),  n.  [See  Jail.]  A  place  of  confinement, 
especially  for  minor  offenses  or  provisional  imprison- 
ment; a  jail.  [Preferably,  and  in  the  United  States 
usually,  written  ja  (7.] 

CommisBion  of  general  gaol  deUvery,,  an  authority  con- 
ferred upon  judges  and  others  mcluded  m  it,  for  trymg 
and  delivering  every  prisoner  in  jail  when  the  judges, 
upon  their  circuit,  arrive  at  the  place  for  holding  court, 
and  for  discharging  any  whom  the  grand  jury  fail  to  in- 
dict. [£■»?.]  — Gaol  deUvery.  (Law)  See  Jail  deUvery, 
under  Jail. 

Gaol'er  (jal'er),  n.    The  keeper  of  a  jail.    See  Jailer. 

Gap  (gap),  re.  [OE.  gap;  cf.  Icel.  gap  an  empty 
space,  Sw.  gap  mouth,  breach,  abyss,  Dan.  gab  mouth, 
opening,  AS.  (7e«p  expanse;  as  adj.,  wide,  spacious.  See 
Gape.]  An  opening  in  anything  made  by  breaking  or 
parting  ;  as,  a  gnp  in  a  fence  ;  an  opening  for  a  passage 
or  entrance  ;  an  opening  which  implies  a  breach  or  de- 
fect ;  a  vacant  space  or  time ;  a  hiatus  ;  a  mountain  pass. 
Jkliseries  ensued  by  the  opening  of  that  gap.  Knolles. 
It  would  make  a  great  gap  in  your  own  honor.        Shak. 

Gap  lathe  (Miic/i.),  a  turning  lathe  with  a  deep  notch 
in  tlie  bed  to  admit  of  turning  a  short  object  of  large  di- 
ameter. —  To  stand  in  the  gap,  to  expose  one's  self  for  the 
protection  of  something ;  to  make  defense  against  any 
assailing  danger ;  to  take  the  place  of  a  fallen  defender 
or  supporter.  —  To  stop  a  gap,  to  secure  a  weak  point ; 
to  repair  a  defect. 

Gap,  V.  t.     1.  To  notch,  as  a  sword  or  knife. 

2.  To  make  an  opening  in ;  to  breach. 

Their  masses  are  gapp'<l  with  our  grape.    Tennyson. 

Gape  (gap ;  in  Eng.  commonly  gap ;  277),  v.  i.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Gaped  (gapt  or  gapt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gaping.] 
[OK.  gapen,  AS.  geapan  to  open ;  akin  to  T).  gapen  to 
gape,  G.  gaffen,  Icel.  &  Sw.  gapa,  Dan.  gabe ;  cf.  Skr. 
yaJA  to  snaip  at,  open  the  mouth.  Cf.  Gaby,  Gap.]  1.  To 
open  the  mouth  wide ;  as :  (a)  Expressing  a  desire  for 
food ;  as,  young  birds  gape.  Dryden.  (6)  Indicating 
sleepiness  or  indifference  ;  to  yawn. 

She  stretches,  yapes^  unglues  her  eyes, 
And  asks  if  it  be  time  to  rise.  Swift. 

(c)  Showing  self-forgetfulness  in  surprise,  astonishment, 
expectation,  etc. 

With  gaping  wonderment  had  stared  aghast.      Byron, 
{d)  Manifesting  a  desire  to  injure,  devour,  or  overcome. 
They  have  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouth.    Job  svi.  10. 

2.  To  open  or  part  widely ;  to  exhibit  a  gap,  fissure,  or 
hiatus. 

May  that  ground  gape  and  swallow  me  alive  I        Shak. 

3.  To  long,  wait  eagerly,  or  cry  aloud  for  something  ; 
— with /or,  after,  or  at. 

The  hungry  grave  for  her  due  tribute  gapes.    Denham. 
Syn.  — To  gaze;  stare;  yawn.    See  Gaze. 

Gape,  re.     1.  The  act  of  gaping ;  a  yawn.        Addison. 

2.  \Zodl.)  The  width  of  the  mouth  when  opened,  as  of 
birds,  fishes,  etc. 

The  gapes,  (a)  A  fit  of  yawning.  (J)  A  disease  of  young 
poultry  and  other  birds,  attended  with  much  gaping.  It 
IS  caused  by  a  parasitic  nematode  worm  (Synqamus  tra- 
chealis).  in  the  windpipe,  which  obstructs  the  breatliing. 
See  Gapeworm. 

Gap'er  (-er),  re.     1.  One  who  gapes. 

2.  \Zodl.)  (a)  A  European  fish.  See  4th  Combee.  (6) 
A  large  edible  clam  (Schizoihserus  Nuttalli),  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast ; —  called  also  gaper  clam,  (e)  An  East  In- 
dian bird  of  the  genus  Cymbirhynchus,  related  to  the 
broadbills. 

Gape'seed'  (-sed'),  n.    Any  strange  sight.        Wright. 

Gapes'ing  (gaps'mg  or  gaps'-),  re.  Act  of  gazing 
about ;  sightseeing.     IProv.  Eng.^ 

Gape'worm'  (gap'wfirm'  or  gap'-),  re.  (Zool.)  The 
parasitic  worm  that  causes  the  gapes  in  birds.  See  Jllns- 
traiion  in  Appendix. 

Gap'ing-stook'  (gapTng-stSk'  or  gap'-),  re.  One  who 
is  an  object  of  open-mouthed  wonder. 

I  was  to  be  a  gapingstock  and  a  scorn  to  the  young  volun- 
teers. Godwin. 

Gap'-tOOthed'  (gSp'tobthf),  a.  Having  interstices 
between  the  teeth.  Dryden. 

Gar  (gar),  re.  [Prob.  AS.  gar  dart,  spear,  lance.  The 
name  is  applied  to  the  fish  on  account  of  its  long  and 
slender  body  and  pointed  head.  Cf.  Goad,  Gore,  v.] 
(Zool.)  (a)  Any  slender  marine  fish  of  the  genera  jBeZoree 
and  Tylosurus.  See  Gabpish.  (6)  The  gar  pike.  See 
Alligator  gar  (under  Allioator),  and  Gar  pike. 

Gar  pike,  or  Garpike  {Zool.),  a  large,  elongated  ganoid 
fish  of  the  genus  Lepidosteus,  of  several  species,  inhabiting 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  temperate  and  tropical  America. 
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2.  External  appearance,  as  expressive  of  the  feelings 
or  character ;  looks ;  fashion  or  manner,  as  of  speech. 

You  thought,  because  he  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native 
garh,  he  could  not  therefore  handle  an  English  cudgel.      Shak. 

Garb  (garb),  n.  [F.  gerbe,  OF.  also  garbe,  OHG.  garba, 
G.  garbe  ;  cf.  Skr.  grbh  to  seize,  E.  grab.l  (Her. )  A  sheaf 
of  grain  (wheat,  unless  otherwise  specified). 

Garb,  v.  t.    To  clothe ;  array ;  deck. 

These  black  dog-Dons 

Garb  themselves  bravely.  Tennyson. 

Gar'bage  (gar'baj ;  48),  n.  [OE.  also  garbash,  perh. 
orig.,  that  wliicli  is  purged  or  cleansed  away;  cf.  OF. 
garber  to  make  fine,  neat,  OHG.  garawan  to  make 
ready,  prepare,  akin  to  E.  garb  dress ;  or  perh.  for  gar- 
bleage,  fr.  garble  ;  or  cf.  OF.  garbage  tax  on  sheaves,  E. 
garb  sheaf.]  Offal,  as  the  bowels  of  an  animal  or  fish ; 
refuse  animal  or  vegetable  matter  from  a  kitchen ;  hence, 
anythmg  worthless,  disgusting,  or  loathsome.    Gi'ainger. 

Gar'bage,  ii.  t.  To  strip  of  the  bowels ;  to  clean. 
"  Pilchards  .  .  .  are  garbaged."  Holland. 

Garbed  (garbd),  a.     Dressed ;  habited ;  clad. 

Gar'bel  (gar'bgl),  re.    (A'aut.)  Same  as  Garboaed. 

Gar'bel,  re.  [Cf.  Garble,  v.  /.]  Anything  sifted,  or 
from  which  the  coarse  parts  have  been  taken.     [06s.] 

Gar'ble  (gar'b'l),?).  t.  \_imp.  &p.  p.  Gabbled  (-b'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Gaeblino  (-blTng).]  [Formerly,  to  pick 
out,  sort,  OF.  grabeler,  for  garbeler  to  examine  precisely, 
garble  spices,  fr.  LL.  garbellare  to  sift ;  cf.  Sp.  garbillar 
to  sift,  garbillo  a  coarse  sieve,  L.  cribellvm,  dim.  of 
cribrnm  sieve,  akin  to  cernere  to  separate,  sijft  (cf.  E. 
Discern)  ;  or  perh.  rather  from  Ar.  gharbal,  gharbil, 
sieve.]  1.  To  sift  or  bolt ;  to  separate  the  fine  or  valua- 
ble parts  of  from  the  coarse  and  useless  parts,  or  from 
dross  or  dirt ;  as,  to  garble  spices.     [06s.] 

2.  To  pick  out  such  parts  of  as  may  serve  a  purpose  ; 
to  mutilate ;  to  pervert ;  as,  to  garble  a  quotation ;  to 
garble  an  account. 

Gar'ble,  re.     1.  Refuse ;  rubbish.     [06s.]       Wolcoti. 

2.  pi.  Impurities  separated  from  spices,  drugs,  etc. ; 
—  also  called  garblings. 

Gar'bler  (-bier),  re.     One  who  garbles. 

Gar'board  (-bSrd),  re.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  planks  next 
the  keel  on  the  outside,  which  form  a  garboard  strake. 

Garboard  strake  or  streak,  the  first  range  or  strake  of 
planks  laid  on  a  ship's  bottom  next  the  keel.  Totten. 

Gar'boil  (-boil),  re.  [OF.  garbouil;  cf.  Sp.  garbullo, 
It.  garbuglio ;  of  uncertain  origin;  the  last  part  is  perh. 
fr.  Xi.  builire  to  boil,  E.  6o27.]  Tumult ;  disturbance ; 
disorder.     [06s.]  Shak. 

II  Gar-cln'i-a  (gar-sint-a),  re.  [NL.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  including  the  mangosteen  tree  {Garcinia  Man- 
gostana),  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipel- 
ago ;  —  so  called  in  honor  of  Dr.  Garcin. 

Gard  (gard),  re.  [See  Garden,  Tabd.]  Garden.  [06s.] 
"  Trees  of  the  gard. "  F.  Beaumont. 

Gard,  v.  &n.     See  GrARD. 

Gar'dant  (gar'dant),  a.     [F.   See  Guakdant.]  (Her.) 

Turning  the  head  toward  the  spectator,  ^ ^ 

but  not  the  body ;  —  said  of  a  lion  or 
other  beast. 

Gar'den  (gar'd'n ;  277),  re.  [OE.  gar- 
din,  OF.  gardin,  jardin,  F.  jardin,  of 
German  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  garto,  G.  gar- 
ten;  akin  to  AS.  geard.  See  IfABD  an 
inclosure.]  1.  A  piece  of  ground  appro- 
priated to  the  cdltivation  of  herbs, 
fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables. 

2.   A  rich,  weU-cultivated  spot  or  tract  of  country. 


Gar  Pike  (Z^idosteus  osseus). 

Gar,  V.  t.  [Of  Scand.  origin.  See  Geab,  re.]  To 
cause  ;  to  make.     [06s.  or  Scot.']  Spenser. 

Gar'an-cin  fgar'Su-sTn;  104),  re.  [F.  garance  mad- 
der, LL.  garantia.']  (Chem.)  An  extract  of  madder  by 
sulphuric  acid.     It  consists  essentially  of  alizarin. 

Garb  (garb),  re.  [OF.  garbe  looks,  countenance,  grace, 
ornament,  fr.  OHG.  garawi,  garwl,  ornament,  dress. 
akin  to  E.  gear.  See  Gear,  re.]  1.  (a)  Clothing  in  gen- 
eral. (6)  The  whole  dress  or  suit  of  clothes  worn  by 
any  person,  especially  when  indicating  rank  or  office ; 
as,  the  garb  of  a  clergyman  or  a  judge,  (e)  Costume ; 
fashion ;  as,  the  garb  of  a  gentleman  in  the  16th  century. 


Lion  Gardant. 


I  am  arrived  from  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy. 


Shak. 


(J^^  Garden  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  self-ex- 
plaining compounds ;  as,  garden  flowers,  garden  tools, 
garden  walk,  garden  wall,  garden  house  or  gardenhon&e. 

Garden  balsam,  an  ornamental  plant  {Impatiens  Balsa- 
mina).  —  Garden  engine,  a  wheelbarrow  tank  and  pump 
for  watering  gardens.  —  Garden  glass,  (a)  A  bell  glass 
for  covering  plants.  (6)  A  globe  of  dark-colored  glass, 
mounted  on  a  pedestal,  to  reflect  surrounding  objects ; 

—  much  used  as  an  ornament  in  gardens  in  Germany. 

—  Garden  house,  (n)  A  summer  house.  Beau.  &  Fl.  (6) 
A  privy.  [Southern  U.  .S.]  —  Garden  husbandry,  the  rais- 
ing on  a  small  scale  of  seeds,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  for 
sale.  —  Garden  mold  or  mould,  rich,  mellow  earth  which 
is  fit  for  a  garden.  Mortimer.  —  Garden  nail,  a  cast  nail, 
used  for  fastening  vines  to  brick  walls.  Knight.  —  Garden 
net,  a  net  for  covering  fruit  trees,  vines,  etc.,  to  protect 
them  from  birds.  —  Garden  party,  a  social  party  held 
out  of  doors,  within  the  grounds  or  garden  attached  to 
a  private  residence.  —  Garden  plot,  a  plot  appropriated 
to  a  garden.  —  Garden  pot,  a  watering  pot.  —  Garden 
pump,  a  garden  engine ;  a  barrow  pump.  —  Garden  shears, 
large  shears,  for  clipping  trees  and  hedges,  priming,  etc. 

—  Garden  spider  (Zool.).  the  diadem  spider  (Bpeiradia- 
dema),  common  in  gardens,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
It  spins  a  geometrical  web.  See  Geometric  spider,  and 
Spider  web.  —  Garden  stand,  a  stand  for  flower  pots.  — 
Garden  stuff,  vegetables  raised  in  a  garden.  [Colloq.]  — 
Garden  sjrringe,  a  syringe  for  watering  plants,  sprinlding 
them  with  solutions  for  destroying  insects,  etc.  —  Garden 
tmck,  vegetables  raised  for  the  market.  [Colloq.'] —  Gar- 
den ware,  garden  truck.    [06s.]    Mortimer. 

Bear  garden.  Botanic  garden,etc.    See  under  Bear,  etc. 

—  Hanging  garden.  See  under  Banging.  —  Kitchen  garden, 
a  garden  where  vegetables  are  cultivated  for  household 
use.  —  Market  garden,  a  piece  of  ground  where  vegetables 
are  cultivated  to  be  sold  in  the  markets  for  table  use. 

Gar'den,  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Gabdened  (-d'nd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Gardening.]  To  lay  out  or  cultivate  a 
garden  ;  to  labor  in  a  garden ;  to  practice  horticulture. 

Gar'den,  v.  t.    To  cultivate  as  a  garden. 

Gar'den-er  (-er),  re.  One  who  makes  and  tends  a 
garden ;  a  horticulturist. 

II  Gar-de'nl-a  (gar-de'ni-a),  re.  [NL.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  some  species  of  which  produce  beautiful  and 
fragrant  flowers ;  Cape  jasmine ;  —  so  called  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Garden. 


Gar'den-lng  (gar'd'n-ing),  re.     The  art  or  occupation 

of  laying  out  and  cultivating  gardens  ;  horticulture. 

Gar'den-less,  a.    Destitute  of  a  garden.         Shelley. 

Gar'den-ly,  a.    Like  a  garden.     [JJ.]     W.  Marshall. 

Gar'den-Ship,  n.    Horticulture.     [06s.] 

Gar'don  (-don),  re.  [F.]  (Zool.)  A  European  cypri- 
noid  fish  ;  tlie  id. 

Gar'dy-loo'  (gar'dt-loo'),  re.  [F.  gare  I'eau  beware 
of  the  water.]  An  old  cry  In  throwing  water,  slops,  etc., 
from  the  windows  in  Edinburgh.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gare  (gSr),  re.  [Cf.  Geab.]  Coarse  wool  on  the  legs 
of  sheep.  Blount. 

Gare'fowl'  (gSr'foul'),  re.  (Zool.)  The  great  auk; 
also,  the  razorbill.  See  AuK.  [Written  also  gairfowl, 
and  gurfel.'] 

Gar'Hsh'  (gar'f  ish'),  re.  [See  Gab,  re.]  (Zool.)  (a)  A 
European  marine  fish  (Belone  vulgaris) ;  —  called  also 
gar,  gerrick,  greenback,  greenbone,  gorebill,  hornfish, 
longnose,  mackerel  guide,  sea  needle,  and  sea  pike.  (6) 
One  of  several  species  of  similar  fishes  of  the  genus  Tylo- 
surus,  of  which  one  species  (T.  marinus)  is  common  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  T.  Caribbxus,  a  very  large  species, 
and  T.  crassus,  are  more  southern  ;  —  called  also  needle- 
fish. Many  of  the  common  names  of  the  European  gar- 
fish are  also  applied  to  the  American  species. 


Silver  Garfish  (  Tylosurus  marinus). 

Gar'ga-lize  (gar'ga-liz),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Gargle,  Gaboa- 
RIZE.]     To  gargle  ;  to  rinse.     [06s.]  Marstoft. 

Gar'ga-ney  (-ny),  re.    (Zool.)  A  small  European  duck 
(Anas  guerquedvla) ; 
—  called  also  cricket 
teal,    and   summer 
teal. 

Gar-gan'tu-an 

(gar-gSn'tu-an ;  135), 
a.  [From  Gargantua, 
an  allegorical  hero  of 
Rabelais.]  Charac- 
teristic of  Gargantua,  "^ 
a  gigantic,  wonder- 
ful personage ;  enor- 
mous ;  prodigious  ;  Garganey  (.Anas  qnerquedula).  (X) 
inordinate. 

Gar'ga-rlsm  (gar'ga-rTz'm),  re.  [F.  gargarisme,  L. 
gargarisma.     See  Gargarize.]     (3Ied.)  A  gargle. 

Gar'ga-rlze  (-riz),  v.  t.  [L.  gargarizare,  fr.  Gr.  yaft- 
yapt'^eii/.]  To  gargle ;  to  rinse  or  wash,  as  the  mouth 
and  throat.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Gar'get  (gar'ggt),  re.  [OE.  garget,  gargate,  throat, 
OF.  gargate.  Cf.  Gorge.  The  etymol.  of  senses  2,  3,  & 
4  is  not  certain.]     1.  The  throat.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  diseased  condition  of  the  udders  of  cows,  etc., 
arising  from  an  inflammation  of  the  mammary  glands. 

3.  A  distemper  in  hogs,  indicated  by  staggering  and 
loss  of  appetite.  YouatU 

4.  (Bot.)  See  Poke. 

Gar'gll  (gar'gil),  n.  [Cf.  Gabget,  Gabqoyle.]  A 
distemper  in  geese,  affecting  the  head. 

Gar'gle  (-g'l),  re.    (Arch.)  See  Gargoyle. 

Gar'gle,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Gargled  (-g.'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Gargling  (-glTng).]  [F.  gargouiller  to  dabble, 
paddle,  gargle.  Cf.  Gargoyle,  Gurgle.]  1.  To  wash 
or  rinse,  as  the  mouth  or  throat,  particularly  the  latter, 
agitating  the  liquid  (water  or  a  medicinal  preparation) 
by  an  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs. 

2.  To  warble ;  to  sing  as  if  gargling.    [.Obs."]     Walter. 

Gar'gle,  re.  A  liquid,  as  water  or  some  medicated 
preparation,  used  to  cleanse  the  mouth  and  throat,  espe- 
cially for  a  medical  effect. 

Gar'gol  (-gill),  re.  [Cf.  Gaegil.]  A  distemper  in 
swine ;  garget.  Mortimer. 

II  Gar'gOU-lette' (gar'goo-15t'),  re.  [F.]  A  water  cooler 
or  jug  with  a  handle  and  spout ;  a  gurglet.  Mollett, 

Gar'gpyle  (giir'goil),  n.  [OE.  gargulie,  F.  gargouille, 
cf .  Sp.  gargola;  prob. 
fr.  the  same  source 
as  F.  gorge  throat, 
influenced  by  L.  gar- 
garizare to  gargle. 
See  Gorge,  and  cf. 
Gargle,  Gabga- 
EizE.]  (Arch.)  A 
spout  projectingf  rom 
the  roof  gutter  of  a 
building,  often  carved 
grotesquely.  [Writ- 
ten also  garqle,  gar-  „  , 
gyle,  and  j/wra^zl]                         «  Gargoyle. 

Gar'gyle  (-&\),  n.    (Arch.)  See  Gargoyle. 

Ga'ri-bal'di  (ga'ri-bal'di),  re.  1.  A  jacket  worn  bj 
women  ;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the 
red  shirt  worn  by  the  Italian  patriot  Garibaldi. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  California  market  fish  (Pomacentrus  m- 
bicundus)  of  a  deep  scarlet  color. 

Gar'ish  (gSr'ish),  a.  [Cf.  OE.  gauren  to  stare;  oi 
uncertain  origin.  Cf.  Gairish.]  1.  Showy;  dazzling; 
ostentatious ;  attracting  or  exciting  attention.  "  The 
garish  sun."  '■'■  A.  garish  &a,g."  Shak.  "  In  ...  garish 
colors."  Ascham,.  "The  garish  Any."  J.  H.  Newman. 
Garish  like  the  laughters  of  drunkenness.    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Gay  to  extravagance  ;  flighty. 

It  makes  the  mind  loose  and  garish.  South. 

—  Gar'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  Gar'lsh-ness,  re.        Jer.  Taylor. 

Garland  (gar'land),  re.  [OE.  garland,  gerlond,  OF. 
garlande,  F.  guirlande;''ol  uncertain  origin;  cf.  OHG. 
wiara,  wiera,  crown,  pure  gold,  MHG.  wieren  to  adorn.] 

1.  The  crown  of  a  king.     [06s.]  Grafton. 

2.  A  wreath  or  chaplet  made  of  branches,  flowers,  at 
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feathers,  and  sometimes  of  precious  stones,  to  be  worn 
on  tlie  head  like  a  crown  ;  a  coronal ;  a  wreath.       Pope. 

3.  The  top;  the  thing  most  prized.  Shak. 

4.  A  book  of  extracts  in  prose  or  poetry ;  an  an- 
thology. 

They  [ballads]  began  to  be  collected  into  little  miscellanies 
under  tne  name  of  garlands.  l^ercij. 

5.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  sort  of  netted  bag  used  by  sailors  to 
keep  provisions  in.  (J>)  A  grommet  or  ring  of  rope 
lashed  to  a  spar  for  convenience  in  handling. 

Qar'land  (gar'land),  V.  t.  \imp.  &p.p.  Gaelanded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Garlanding.]    To  deck  with  a  garland. 

B.  Jonson. 

Garland-less,  a.    Destitute  of  a  garland^       Shelley. 

Gar'Jic  (-lik),  n.  [OE.  gai-lek,  AS.  garledc ;  gar 
spear,   lance  -f  Udc  leek.     See   Gak,  m.,   and   Leek.] 

1.  {Bot.')  A  plant  of  the  genus  ^H^^m  {A.  sativum  is 
the  cultivated  variety),  having  a  bulbous  root,  a  very 
strong  smell,  and  an  acrid,  pungent  taste.  Each  root  is 
composed  of  several  lesser  bulbs,  called  cloves  of  garlic, 
inclosed  in  a  common  membranous  coat,  and  easily  sep- 

2.  A  kind  of  jig  or  farce.     [06s.]  Taylor  (1C30). 
Garlic  mustard,  a  European  plant  of  the  Mustard  family 

(Alliaiia  officinalis)  which  has  a  strong  smell  of  garlic— 
Oarlic  pear  tree,  a  tree  in  Jamaica  (Cralxva  gmiamlra), 
bearing  a  fruit  which  has  a  strong  scent  of  ganic,  and  a 
burning  taste. 

Gar'lick-y  (-ITk-y),  a.     Like  or  containing  garlic. 

Gai'ment  (gar'ment),  n.  [OE.  garnemeni,  OF.  gar- 
nement,  garniment,  fr,  gamir  to  garnish.  See  Garnish.] 
Any  article  of  clothing,  as  a  coat,  a  gown,  etc. 

No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  unto  an  old  garment. 

Matt.  ix.  16. 

Qar'ment-ed,  p.  a.  Having  on  a  garment ;  attired ; 
enveloped,  as  with  a  garment.     \_Poetic'] 

A  lovely  lady  garmented  in  light 

From  her  own  beauty.  Shelley. 

Qar'men-ture  (-mgn-ttir),  n.     Clothing ;  dress. 

Gar'ner  (-ner),  n.  [OE.  garner,  gemer,  greiner,  OF. 
gemier,  grenier,  F.  grenier,  fr.  L.  granarium,  fr.  gra- 
num.  See  1st  Grain,  and  cf.  Granary.]  A  granary ;  a 
building  or  place  where  grain  is  stored  for  preservation. 

Gar'ner,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Garnered  (-nerd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Garnerino.]  To  gather  for  preservation ; 
to  store,  as  in  a  granary ;  to  treasure.  Shah. 

Gar'net  (-nSt),  ».  [OE.  gemet,  grenat,  OF.  grenet, 
grenat,  F.  grenat,  LL.  granatus,  fr.  L.  granatum  pome- 
granate, granatus  having  many  grains  or  seeds,  fr.  gra- 
num  grain,  seed.  So  called  from  its  resemblance  in  color 
and  shape  to  the  grains  or  seeds  of  the  pomegranate. 
See  Grain,  and  cf.  Grenade,  Pomeoranate.]  (Min.) 
A  mineral  having  many  varieties  differing  in  color  and 
in  their  constituents,  but  with  the  same  crystallization 
(isometric),  and  conforming  to  the  same  general  chem- 
ical formula.  The  commonest  color  is  red,  the  luster  is 
vitreous,  and  the  hardness  greater  than  that  of  quartz. 
The  dodecahedron  and  trapezohedron  are  the  common 
forms. 

^W  There  are  also  white,  green,  yellow,  brown,  and 
black  varieties.  The  garnet  is  a  silicate,  the  bases  being 
alumina  lime  (grossularite,  essonite,  or  cinnamon  stone),  or 
alumina  magnesia  (pyrope),  or  alumina  iron  (almandine), 
or  alumina  manganese  (spessartite),  or  iron  lime  (common 
garnet,  melanite,  allochroite),  or  chromium  lime  (ouvaro- 
vite,  color  emerald  green).  The  transparent  red  varie- 
ties are  used  as  gems.  The  garnet  was,  in  part,  the  car- 
buncle of  the  ancients.  Garnet  is  a  very  common  mineral 
in  gneiss  and  mica  slate. 

Garnet  berry  (Bot.),  the  red  currant ;  —  so  called  from  its 
transparent  red  color.  — Garnet  brown  (C/ieni.),  an  artifi- 
cial dyestuff,  produced  as  an  explosive  brown  crystal- 
line substance  with  a  green  or  golden  luster.  It  consists 
of  the  potassium  salt  of  a  complex  cyanogen  derivative 
of  picric  acid. 

Gar'net,  n.  [Etymol.  unknown.]  (Naut.)  A  tackle 
for  hoisting  cargo  in  or  out. 

Clew  garnet.    See  under  Clew. 

Gar'net-il'er-ous  (gar'net-ifer-iis),  a.  [1st  garnet  + 
-ferous.']     {Min.)  Containing  garnets. 

Gar'ni-er-ite  (gar'nT-er-It),  n.  [Named  after  the 
French  geologist  Gamier.']  (Min.)  An  amorphous  min- 
eral of  apple-green  color;  a  hydrous  silicate  of  nickel 
and  magnesia.     It  is  an  important  ore  of  nickel. 

Gar'nish  (gar'nish),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Garnished 
(-nisht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Garnishing.]  [OE.  gamischen, 
gamissen,  OF.  gamir  to  provide,  strengthen,  prepare, 
garnish,  warn,  F.  gamir  to  provide,  furnish,  garnish,  — 
of  German  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  warnon  to  provide,  equip  ; 
akin  to  G.  wahren  to  watch,  E.  aware,  ware,  wary,  and 
cf.  also  E.  toam.  See  Wary,  -ish,  and  cf.  Garment, 
Garrison.]  1.  To  decorate  with  ornamental  append- 
ages ;  to  set  off ;  to  adorn ;  to  embellish. 

All  within  with  flowers  was  garnished.        Spenser. 

2.  (Cookery)  To  ornament,  as  a  dish,  with  something 
laid  about  it ;  as,  a  dish  garnished  with  parsley. 

3.  To  furnish  ;  to  supply. 

4.  To  fit  with  fetters.     ICatif]  Johnson. 

5.  (Law)  To  warn  by  garnishment ;  to  give  notice  to  ; 
to  garnishee.     See  Garnishee,  v.  t.  Cowell. 

Gar'nish,  n.  1.  Something  added  for  embellishment ; 
decoration  ;  ornament ;  also,  dress ;  garments,  especially 
such  as  are  showy  or  decorated. 

T?        .    ^.     ,  So  are  you,  sweet, 

liven  m  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy.  Shak. 

Matter  and  figure  they  produce  ; 

i''"'r/n™i»/' this,  and  that  for  use.  Prior. 

(p^^J^^^y)  Something  set  round  or  upon  a  dish  as 

an  embeUishment.     See  Garnish,  v.  t.,  2.  Smart. 

3.  Fetters.     ICanf] 

4.  A  fee ;  specifically,  in  English  jails,  formerly  an 
unauthorized  fee  demanded  by  the  old  prisoners  of  a 
newcomer.      ICnnf]  Fielding. 

GarnlBh  bolt  ( Carp.),  a  bolt  with  a  chamfered  or  faceted 


head. 


Knight. 


Gar'nlsh-ee'  (gar'nlsh-e'),  n.  (Law)  One  who  is  gar- 
nisheed  ;  a  person  upon  whom  garnishment  has  been 
served  in  a  suit  by  a  creditor  against  a  debtor,  such  per- 
son holding  property  belongmg  to  the  debtor,  or  owing 
him  money. 

(!^="  The  order  by  which  warning  is  made  is  called  a 
gai'nishee  order. 

Gar'nlsh-ee',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Garnisheed  (-ed') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Garnisheeing.]  (Law)  (a)  To  make  (a 
person)  a  garnishee  ;  to  warn  by  garnishment ;  to  gar- 
nish, (b)  To  attach  (the  fund  or  property  sought  to  be 
secured  by  garnishment) ;  to  trustee. 

Gar'nish-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  gar- 
nishes. 

Gar'nlsh-ment  (gar'nTsh-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  gar- 
nissement  protection,  guarantee,  warning.]  1.  Orna- 
ment ;  embellishment ;  decoration.  Sir  H.  Wollon. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  Warning,  or  legal  notice,  to  one  to  ap- 
pear and  give  information  to  the  court  on  any  matter. 
(b)  Warning  to  a  person  in  whose  hands  tlie  effects  of 
another  are  attached,  not  to  pay  the  money  or  deliver 
the  goods  to  the  defendant,  but  to  appear  in  court  and 
give  information  as  garnishee. 

3.  A  fee.     See  Garnish,  n.,  4. 

Gar'ni-ture  (-in-ti5r ;  135),  n.  [F.  garniture.  See 
Garnish,  t".  <.]  That  wliicli  garnishes;  ornamental  ap- 
pendage ;  embellishment ;  furniture  ;  dress. 

The  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields.      JBeattie. 

II  Ga-roo'kuh  (ga-roo'kii),  n.  A  small  fishing  vessel 
met  with  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Ga'rous  (ga'rtis),  a.  [From  Garum.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  garum.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Gar'  pike'  or  Gar'pike'.     (Zodl.)  See  under  Gar. 

Gar'ran  (gSr'ran),  n.  [Gael,  garrdn,  gearrdn,  geld- 
ing, work  horse,  hack.]  (Zodl.)  See  Galloway.  [Scot. 
garron  or  gerron.     Jamieson.'] 

Gar'ret  (gar'rSt),  n.  [OE.  gariie,  garette,  watch- 
tower,  place  of  lookout,  OF.  garite,  also  meaning,  a  place 
of  refuge,  F.  guerite  a  place  of  refuge,  donjon,  sentinel 
box,  fr.  OF.  garir  to  preserve,  save,  defend,  F.  guerir  to 
cure ;  of  German  origin ;  cf.  OHG.  iverian  to  protect,  de- 
fend, hinder,  G.  wehren,  akin  to  Goth,  warjan  to  hin- 
der, and  akin  to  E.  weir,  or  perhaps  to  wary.  See  Weir, 
and  cf.  Guerite.]     1.  A  turret ;  a  watchtower.     [06s.] 

He  saw  men  go  up  and  down  on  the  garrets  of  the  gates  and 
walls.  Ld.  Uerners. 

2.  That  part  of  a  house  which  is  en  the  upper  floor, 
immediately  under  or  within  the  roof ;  an  attic. 

The  tottering  garrets  which  overhung  the  streets  of  Rome. 

Macaulat/. 

Gar'ret-ed,  a.  Protected  by  turrets.  [06s.]  E.  Carew. 

Gar'ret-eer'  (-er'),  n.     One  who  lives  in  a  garret ;  a 

poor  author ;  a  literary  hack.  Macaulay. 

Gar'ret-Ing  (gSr'rSt-ing),  n.     Small  splinters  of  stone 

inserted  into  the  joints  of  coarse  masonry.  Weale. 

Gar'rl-son  (gSr'rt-s'n),  n.     [OE.  garnisoun,  F.  garni- 

son  garrison,  in  OF.  &  OE.  alse,  provision,  munitions, 

from  gamir  to  garnish.     See   Garnish.]     (Mil.)  (a)  A 

body  of  troops  stationed  in  a  fort  or  fortified  town.     (6) 

A  fortified  place,  in  which  troops  are  quartered  for  its 

security. 

In  garrison,  in  the  condition  of  a  garrison ;  doing  duty 
in  a  fort  or  as  one  of  a  garrison. 

Gar'ri-son,  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Garrisoned  (-s'nd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &   vb.  n.   Garrisoning.]      (Mil.)  (a)  To  place 
troops  in,  as  a  fortification,  for  its  defense ;   to  furnish 
with  soldiers ;  as,  to  garrison  a  fort  or  town.     (6)  .To 
secure  or  defend  by  fortresses  manned  with  troops ;  as, 
to  garrison  a  conquered  territory. 
Gar'ron  (gar'riin),  n.     Same  as  Garran.     [Scot.] 
Gar'rot   (-rot),  n.      [F.      Cf.  Garrote.]     (Surg.)  A 
stick  or  small  wooden  cylinder  used  for  tightening  a 
bandage,  in  order  to  compress  the  arteries  of  a  limb. 
Gar'rot,  n.     [F.]     (Zodl.)  The  European  golden-eye. 
Gar-rote'  (gar-rof  ;  277),  n.    [Sp.  garrote,  from  garra 
claw,  talon,  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Armor.  &  W.  gar  leg, 
ham,  shank.     Cf.  Garrot  stick,  Garter.]     A  Spanish 
mode  of  execution  by  strangulation,  with  an  iron  collar 
affixed  to  a  post  and  tightened  by  a  screw  until  life  be- 
comes extinct ;  also,  the  instrument  by  means  of  which 
the  punishment  is  inflicted. 

Gar-rote',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Garroted;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Garroting.]  To  strangle  with  the  garrote; 
hence,  to  seize  by  the  throat,  from  behind,  with  a  view  to 
strangle  and  rob. 

Gar-rot'er  (-rot'er),  n.   One  who  seizes  a  person  by  the 
throat  from  behind,  with  a  view  to  strangle  and  rob  him. 
Gar-ru'li-ty   (-ru'li-ty),  n.      [L.   garrulitas:    cf.   F. 
garrulite.']     Talkativeness;  loquacity. 

Gar'ru-lOUS  (gar'ru-liis),  a.  [L.  garrulus,  fr.  garrire 
to  chatter,  talk ;  cf .  Gr.  yripu!  voice,  yripveiv  to  speak, 
sing.  Cf.  Call.]  1.  Talking  much,  especially  about 
commonplace  or  trivial  things  ;  talkative ;  loquacious. 

The  most  garrulous  people  on  earth.    £>e  Quincey. 
2.  (Zodl.)  Having  a  loud,  harsh  note;  noisy;  —  said 
of  birds ;  as,  the  garrulous  roller. 

Syn.  —  Garrdlocs,  Talkative,  Loquacious.  A  gar- 
rulous person  indulges  in  long,  prosy  tnlk,  witli  frequent 
repetitions  and  lengthened  details ;  talkative  implies  sim- 
ply a  great  desire  to  talk ;  and  loguaciotts  a  great  flow  of 
words  at  command.  A  child  is  talkative ;  a  lively  woman 
is  loquacious  ;  an  old  man  in  his  dotage  is  garrulous. 
—  Gar'ru-lous-ly,  ad.v.  —  Gar'ru-lous-ness,  n. 

Gar-ru'pa  (gar-roo'pa),  re.  [Prob.  fr.  Pg.  garupa 
crupper.  Cf.  Grouper  the  fish.]  (Zodl.)  One  of  sev- 
eral species  of  California  market  fishes,  of  the  genus 
Sebastichlhys  ;  —  called  also  rockflsh.     See  Rockfish. 

Gar'ter  (giir'ter),  n.     [OF.  gartier,  F.  jarretiire,  fr. 

OP.  garet  bend  of  tlie  knee,  F.  jnrret ;  akin  to  Sp.  garra 

claw,  Prov.  garra.  leg.    See  Garrote.]     1.  A  band  used 

to  prevent  a  stocking  from  .slipping  down  on  the  leg. 

2.  The  distinguisliing  badge  of  the  highest  order  of 


knighthood  in  Great  Britain,  called  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter, instituted  by  Edward  III. ;  also,  the  Order  itself. 


Insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  A  The  Garter,  which  is  the 
especial  badge  ;  B  The  Collar  ;  C  The  George  ;  D  The  Star. 

3.  (Her.)  Same  as  Bendlet. 

Garter  fish  (Zodl.),  a  fish  of  the  genus  Lepidopus,  hav- 
ing a  long,  flat  body,  like  the  blade  of  a  sword ;  the  scab- 
bard fi.sli. — Garter  king-at-arms,  the  chief  of  the  official 
heralds  of  England,  king-at-arms  to  the  Order  of  the 
Garter ;  —  often  abbreviated  to  Garter.  —  Garter  snake 
(Zodl.),  one  of  several  harmless  American  snakes  of  the 
genus  Eutienia,  of  several  species  (esp.  E.  saurita  and 
E.  sirtalis) ;  one  of  the  striped  snakes ;  —  so  called  from 
its  conspicuous  stripes  of  color. 

Gar'ter  (gar'ter),  V.  t.   [imp.  St,  p.  p.  Gartered  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gartering.]     1.  To  bind  with  a  garter. 
He  .  .  .  could  not  see  to  garter  his  hose.  Sliak. 

2.  To  invest  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  T.  Warton. 

Garth  (garth),  n.  [leel.  garSr  yard.  See  Yard.]  1.  A 
close ;  a  yard ;  a  croft ;  a  garden  ;  as,  a  cloister  garth. 
A  clapper  clapping  in  a  garth 
To  scare  the  fowl  from  fruit.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  dam  or  weir  for  catching  fish. 

Garth,  n.     [Girth.]    A  hoop  or  band.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

II  Ga'rum  (ga'rtim),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  yapos.]  A  sauce 
made  of  small  fish.     It  was  prized  by  the  ancients. 

Gar'vle  (gar'vi),  n.  (Zodl.)  The  sprat ;— called  also 
garvie  herring,  and  garvock.    [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

Gas  (gSs),  n.  ;  pi.  Gases  (-ez).  [Invented  by  the 
chemist  Van  Helmont  of  Brussels,  who  died  in  1644.] 

1.  An  aeriform  fluid  ;  —  a  term  used  at  first  by  chem- 
ists as  synonymous  witli  air,  but  since  restricted  to  flu- 
ids supposed  to  be  permanently  elastic,  as  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, etc. ,  in  distinction  from  vapors,  as  steam,  which 
become  liquid  on  a  reduction  of  temperature.  In  present 
usage,  since  all  of  the  supposed  permanent  gases  have 
been  liquefied  by  cold  and  pressure,  the  term  has  re- 
sumed nearly  its  original  signification,  and  is  applied  to 
any  substance  in  the  elastic  or  aeriform  state. 

2.  (Popular  Usage)  (a)  A  complex  mixture  of  gat.e.B, 
of  which  the  most  important  constituents  are  marsh  f  na, 
defiant  gas,  and  hydrogen,  artificially  produced  by  uS 
destructive  distillation  of  gas  coal,  or  sometimes  of  pe?.fc, 
wood,  oil,  resin,  etc.  It  gives  a  brilliant  light  wl  rn 
burned,  and  is  the  common  gas  used  for  illuminatljig 
purposes.  (6)  Laughing  gas.  (c)  Any  irrespirable  aeri- 
form fluid. 

11^°'  Gas  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  combination ; 
as,  gas  fitter  or  gas&ttei ;  gas  meter  or  ^as-meter,  etc. 

Air  gas  (Chem.),  a  kind  of  gas  made  by  forcing  .tii 
through  some  volatile  hydrocarbon,  as  the  lighter  pel-' - 
leums.  The  air  is  so  saturated  with  combustible  vaj)CT 
as  to  be  a  convenient  illuminating  and  heatuig  agent  — 
Gas  battery  (Elec),  a  form  of  voltaic  battery,  in  whu  h 
gases,  especially  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  are  the  act ,  e 
agents.  ^  Gas  carbon.  Gas  coke,  etc.  See  under  Carb'  s^ 
Coke,  etc.  —  Gas  coal,  a  bituminous  or  hydrogenous  coal 
yielding  a  high  percentage  of  volatile  matters,  and  there- 
fore available  for  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas. 
R.  W.  Raymond.  —  Gas  engine,  an  engine  in  whicli  the 
motion  of  the  piston  is  produced  by  the  combustion  or 
sudden  production  or  expansion  of  gas ;  —  especially,  an 
engine  in  which  an  explosive  mixture  of  gas  and  air  is 
forced  into  the  working  cylinder  and  ignited  there  by  a 
gas  flame  or  an  electric  spark.  —  Gas  fitter,  one  who  lays 
pipes  and  puts  up  fixtures  for  gas.  —  Gas  fitting,  (a)  The 
occupation  of  a  gas  fitter.  (6)  pi.  The  appliances  needed 
for  the  introduction  of  gas  into  a  building,  as  meters, 
pipes,  burners,  etc.  —  Gas  fixture,  a  device  for  conveying 
lUummating  or  combustible  gas  from  the  pipe  to  the  gas- 
burner,  consisting  of  an  appendage  of  cast,  wrought,  or 
drawn  metal,  with  tubes  upon  which  the  burners,  keys, 
etc.,  are  adjusted. —  Gas  generator,  an  apparatus  in  which 
gas  is  evolved ;  as ;  (a)  a  retort  in  which  volatile  hydro- 
carbons are  evolved  by  heat ;  (6)  a  machme  in  which 
aur  is  saturated  vrith  the  vapor  of  liquid  hydrocarbon ; 
a  carburetor ;  (c)  a  machine  for  the  production  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  for  aerating  water,  bread,  etc.    Knight. 

—  Gas  Jet,  a  flame  of  illuminating  gas.  —  Gas  machine,  an 
apparatus  for  carbureting  air  for  use  as  illuminating  gas. 

—  Gas  meter,  an  instrument  for  recording  the  quantity  of 
gas  consumed  in  a  given  time,  at  a  particular  place.  — 
Gas  retort,  a  retort  which  contains  the  coal  and  otlier  ma- 
terials, and  in  which  the  gas  is  generated,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  gas.  —  Gas  stove,  a  stove  for  cooking  or  other 

Purposes,  heated  by  gas.  —  Gas  tax,  coal  tar.  —  Gas  trap,  a 
rain  trap ;  a  sewer  trap.  See  4th  Trap,  5.  —  Gas  washer 
(Gas  Works),  an  apparatus  within  which  gas  from  the 
condenser  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  falling  stream  of 
water,  to  precipitate  the  tar  remaining  in  it.  Knight.  — 
Gas  water,  water  through  which  gas  has  been  passed  for 
purification;  —  called  also  gos  liquor  and  ammoniacal 
u'oter,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sal  ammoniac, 
cariionate  of  ammonia,  and  Prussian  blue.     Tomlinson. 

—  Gas  well,  a  deep  boring,  from  which  natural  gas  is  dis- 
charged. Kaymond. — Gas  works,  a  manulactory  of  g.as, 
with  all  the  machinery  and  appurtenances ;  a  place  where 
gas  is  generated  for  lighting  cities.  —  Laughing  gas.  See 
under  Laughing.  —  Marsh  gas  ( Chcm.),  a  light,  combusti- 
ble, gaseous  hydrocarbon,  CTTi,  produced  artificially  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  many  organic  substances,  and  oc- 
curring as  a  natural  product  of  decomposition  in  stag- 
nant pools,  wlipiico  its  name.  It  is  an  abundant  ingre- 
dient of  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  and  is  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  paraffin  series.  C.Tlled  .also  wethiiiu\  ami  in 
coal  mines,  .ri;('  iA/hi;). -Natural  gas,  gas  obt.niu'd  troiu 
wells,  etc.,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  elsowlicro,  and 
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largely  uaed  for  fuel  and  illuminating  purposes.    It  is 

chiefly  derived  from  the  Coal  Measures.  —  Ole&ant  gas. 
( Chem. )  See  Ethylene.  —  Water  gas  {Chem.),  a  kind  of 
gas  made  by  forcing  steam  over  glowing  coals,  whereby 
there  results  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  monox- 
ide. This  gives  a  gas  of  intense  heating  power,  but  des- 
titute of  light-giving  properties,  and  which  is  charged  by 
passing  through  some  volatile  hydrocarbon,  as  gasoline. 

Gas'a-lier'  (gas'a-ler'),  n.  [Formed  from  gas,  in  imi- 
tation of  chandelier.]  A  chandelier  arranged  to  burn 
gas. 

Gas'-burn'er  (gSs'bflrn'er),  n.  The  jet  piece  of  a 
gas  fixture  where  tlie  gas  is  burned  as  it  escapes  from 
one  or  more  minute  orifices. 

Oas'colnes  (-koinz),  n.  pi.     See  Gaskins,  1.         Lyly. 

Oas'con  (gas'kSn  ;  F.  gas'k8N')i  "■■  [^-3  ^^  °'^  P^"^" 
tainiug  to  Gascony,  in  France,  or  to  the  Gascons  ;  also, 
braggart;  swaggering. — re.  A  native  of  Gascony;  a 
boaster ;  a  bully.     See  Gasconade. 

Gas'con-ade'  (gSs'kon-ad'),  n.  [F.  gasconnade,  from 
Gascon  an  inhabitant  of  Gascony,  the  people  of  which 
were  noted  for  boastmg.]  A  boast  or  boasting ;  a  vaunt ; 
a  bravado ;  a  bragging  ;  braggadocio.  Swift. 

Gas'con-ade',  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gasconaded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vh.  n.  Gasconading.]    To  boast ;  to  brag  ;  to  bluster. 

Gas'con-ad'er  (-er),  n.     A  great  boaster  ;  a  blusterer. 

Gas'coynes  (gSs'koinz),  n.  pi.    Gaskins.  Seau.  &  Fl. 

Gas-e'l-ty  (gSs-e'i-ty  or  gSz-),  n.  State  of  being  gas- 
eous.    [iJ.]  Eng.  Cyc. 

Gas'e-OUS  (gSs'e-us  or  gSz'-;  277),  a.  [From  Gas. 
Cf.  F.  gazeux.'\  1.  In  the  form,  or  of  the  nature,  of  gas, 
or  of  an  aeriform  fluid. 

2.  Lacking  substance  or  solidity  ;  tenuous.  "  Uncon- 
nected, gaseous  information."  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

Gash  (gSsh),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gashed  (gSsht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gashing.]  \¥ot  older  garsh  or  garse,  OF. 
garser  to  scarify,  F.  gercer  to  chap,  perh.  from  an  as- 
sumed LL.  carptiare,  fr.  L.  carpere,  carptum,  to  pluck, 
separate  into  parts  ;  cf.  LL.  carptare  to  wound.  Cf. 
Caepet.]  To  make  a  gash,  or  long,  deep  incision  in  ;  — 
applied  chiefly  to  incisions  in  flesh. 

Grievously  gashed  or  gored  to  death.  Hayward. 

Gash,  11.  A  deep  and  long  cut ;  an  incision  of  consid- 
erable length  and  depth,  particularly  in  flesh. 

Gash'ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  gashes ;  hideous ;  fright- 
ful.    [_Obs.~\     "A  ^asA/u/,  horrid,  ugly  shape."   Gayton. 

Gas'1-li-ca'tion  (gSs'I-fl-ka'shiin),  n.  [See  Gasify.] 
The  act  or  process  of  converting  into  gas. 

Gas'l-ionn,  a.     Having  the  form  of  gas  ;  gaseous. 

Gas'i-fy  (-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gasified  (-fid) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  GAstPTiNG.]  [Gas  -\-  -fy.]  To  convert  into 
gas,  or  an  aeriform  fluid,  as  by  the  application  of  heat, 
or  by  chemical  processes. 

Gas'l-fy,  V.  i.  To  become  gas  ;  to  pass  from  a  liquid 
to  a  gaseous  state.  Scientific  American. 

Gasliet  (gSs'ket),  n.  [Cf.  F.  garcette,  It.  gaschetta, 
Sp.  cajeta  caburn,  garceta  reef  point.]  1.  {Naui.)  A 
line  or  band  used  to  lash  a  furled  sail  securely.  Sea  gas- 
kets are  common  lines  ;  harbor  gaskets  are  plaited  and 
decorated  lines  or  bands.     Called  also  casket. 

2.  {Mech.)  (a)  The  plaited  hemp  used  for  packing  a 
piston,  as  of  the  steam  engine  and  its  pumps.  (6)  Any 
ring  or  washer  of  packing. 

Gas'klns  (-ktnz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  Galligaskins.]  1.  Loose 
hose  or  breeches  ;  galligaskins.     [Obs.'\  Shak. 

2.  Packings  of  hemp.  Simmonds. 

3.  A  horse's  thighs.     [Prov.  Eng.'\  Wright. 
Gaslight'  (-lit'),  re.    1.  The  light  yielded  by  the  com- 
bustion of  illuminating  gas. 

2.  A  gas  jet  or  burner. 

Gas'0-gen  (-o-jen),  n.  [Gas  -f-  -gen.2  1.  An  appa- 
ratus for  the  generation  of  gases,  or  for  impregnating  a 
liquid  with  a  gas,  or  a  gas  with  a  volatile  liquid. 

2.  A  volatile  hydrocarbon,  used  as  an  iUuminant,  or 
for  charging  illuminating  gas. 

Gas'o-leno  (gSs'o-len),  n.    See  Gasoline. 

Gas'O-ller'  (gSs'o-ler'),  re.     Same  as  Gasauee. 

Gas'O-line  (gSs'o-lin  or  -len  ;  104),  re.  A  highly  vola- 
tile mixture  of  fluid  hydrocarbons,  obtained  from  petro- 
leum, as  also  by  the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal.  It 
is  used  in  making  air  gas,  and  in  giving  illuminating 
power  to  water  gas.    See  Caebuketob. 

Gas-om'e-ter  (gSs-om'e-ter  or  gSz-),  re.  [Gas  +  -me- 
ter. Cf.  F.  gazometre.'i  An  apparatus  for  holding  and 
measuring  gas ;  in  gas  works,  a  huge  iron  cylinder  closed 
at  one  end  and  having  the  other  end  immersed  in  water, 
in  which  it  is  made  to  rise  or  fall,  according  to  the  volume 
of  gas  it  contains,  or  the  pressure  required. 

Gas'O-met'rlc  (gSs'o-met'rik  or  gSz'-),  )  a.    Of  or  per- 

Gas'0-met'ric-al  (-mSt'ri-kal),  )      taining    to 

the  measurement  of  gases  ;  as,  gasometric  analysis. 

Gas-Om'e-try  (gSs-om'e-try  or  gSz-),  re.  The  art  or 
practice  of  measuring  gases ;  also,  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  these  elastic  fluids.  Coxe. 

Gas'o-scope  (gSs'6-skop),  re.  [Gas  +  -scope.']  An 
apparatus  for  detecting  the  presence  of  any  dangerous 
gas,  from  a  gas  leak  in  a  coal  mine  or  a  dwelling  house. 

Gasp  (gasp),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gasped  (gaspt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Gasping.]  [OE.  gaspen,  gaispen,  to  yawn, 
gasp,  Icel.  geispa  to  yawn ;  akin  to  Sw.  gaspa,  Dan.  gispe 
to  gasp.]  1.  To  open  the  mouth  wide  in  catching  the 
breath,  or  in  laborious  respiration ;  to  labor  for  breath ; 
to  respire  convulsively ;  to  pant  violently. 

She  gasps  and  struggles  hard  for  life.  Lloyd. 

2.  To  pant  with  eagerness  ;  to  show  vehement  desire. 
Quenching  the  gasping  furrows'  thirst  with  rain.    Spenser. 
Gasp,  V.  t.  To  emit  or  utter  vrith  gasps  ;  —  vrith  forth, 
out,  away,  etc. 

And  with  short  sobs  he  gasps  away  his  breath.    Dryden. 
Gasp,  n.    The  act  of  opening  the  mouth  convulsively 
to  catch  the  breath ;   a  labored  respiration ;   a  painful 
catching  of  the  breath. 

At  the  last  gasp,  at  the  point  of  death.  Addison. 


Gas'per-ean    (g4s'per-o),    n.     [ZoSl.)    The   alewife. 

[Local,  Canada'] 

Gas-se'ri-an  (g5s-se'rl-an),  a.  Relating  to  Casserio 
(L.  Gasserius),  the  discoverer  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion. 

Gasaerian  ganglion  (Anat.),  a  large  ganglion,  at  the  root 
of  the  trigeminal,  or  fifth  cranial,  nerve. 

Gas'sing  (gSs'sing),  re.  1.  {Manuf. )  The  process  of 
passing  cotton  goods  between  two  rollers  and  exposing 
them  to  numerous  minute  jets  of  gas  to  burn  off  the 
small  fibers  ;  any  similar  process  of  singeing. 

2.  Boasting ;  insincere  or  empty  talk.     [Slang] 

Gas'sy  (-sy),  a.  Full  of  gas  ;  like  gas.  Hence  :  [Col- 
loq.]  Inflated  ;  full  of  boastful  or  insincere  talk. 

Gast  (gast),  V.  t.  [OE.  gasteii,  AS.  gsestan  to  frighten, 
akin  to  Goth,  usgaisjan.  See  Aghast,  Ghastly,  and  cf. 
Gaze.]  To  make  aghast;  to  frighten;  to  terrify.  See 
Aghast.     [Obs.]  Chaucer.    Shak. 

Gast'er  (-er),  v.  i.    To  gast.     [Obs.]         Beau.  &  Fl. 

II  Qas'te-ro-my-ce'tes  (gas'te-rS-mt-se'tez),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  from  Gr.  yaa-rjp  stomach  -|-  /jivmi^  a  mushroom.] 
{Bot. )  An  order  of  fungi,  in  which  the  spores  are  borne 
inside  a  sac  called  the  peridium,  as  in  the  puffbaUs. 

Gas'ter-o-JiOd  (g5s'ter-o-p8d),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  Same  as 
Gasthopod. 

li  Gas'te-rop'o-da  (gSs'te-rop'o-da),  re.  pi.  (Zo'ol.) 
Same  as  Gasteopoda. 

GaS'ter-op'O-dOUS  (-ter-5p'o-diis),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Same 
as  Gasteopodous. 

Gast'ful  (gast'ful),  Gastly,  a.  [Obs.]  See  Ghast- 
FtJL,  Ghastly. 

Gas'tight'  (gSs'tif),  a.  So  tightly  fitted  as  to  pre- 
clude the  escape  of  gas  ;  impervious  to  gas. 

Gast'ness  (gast'nes),  re.     See  Ghastness.     [Obs.] 

II  Gas-tor'n&  (gas-tSr'nis),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gaston  M. 
Plante,  the  discoverer  -f-  Gr.  opi/is  bird.]  (Paleon.)  A 
genus  of  large  eocene  birds  from  the  Paris  basin. 

II  GaS-trSB'a  (-tre'a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yao-njp,  yao-Tpo;, 
the  stomach.]  [Biol.)  A  primeval  larval  form  ;  a  double- 
walled  sac  from  which,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Haeckel,  man  and  all  other  animals,  that  in  the  first 
stages  of  their  individual  evolution  pass  througli  a  two- 
layered  structural  stage,  or  gastrula  form,  must  have  de- 
scended. This  idea  constitutes  the  Gastrsea  theory  of 
Haeckel.     See  Gasteula. 

II  Gas-tral'gl-a  (-tral'jl-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yoo-nip, 
yacnp6%,  stomach  +  oAyos  pain.]  (Med.)  Pain  in  tlie 
stomach  or  epigastrium,  as  in  gastric  disorders. 

Gas'tric  (gSs'trTk),  a.  [Gr.  yaaTJJp,  yao-rpos,  stom- 
ach :  cf.  F.  gastrique.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated 
near,  the  stomach  ;  as,  the  gastric  artery. 

Gastric  digestion  (Physiol.),  the  conversion  of  the  albu- 
minous portion  of  food  in  the  stomach  into  soluble  and 
diffusible  products  by  the  solvent  action  of  gastric  juice. 
—  Gastric  fever  {Med. ),  a  fever  attended  with  prominent 
gastric  symptoms ;  —  a  name  applied  to  certain  forms  of 
typhoid  fever ;  also,  to  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  attended  with  fever. —  Gastric  Juice  (PA!/6'(o/.),  a 
thin,  watery  fluid,  with  an  acid  reaction,  secreted  by  a 

Eeculiar  set  of  glands  contained  in  the  mucous  mem- 
rane  of  the  stomach.  It  consists  mainly  of  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  the  ferment  pepsin.  It  is  the  most 
important  digestive  fluid  in  the  body,  but  acts  only  on 
proteid  foods.  —  Gastric  remittent  fever  {Med. ),  a  form  of 
remittent  fever  with  pronounced  stomach  symptoms. 

Gas-tnl'O-quist   (gSs-tril'o-kwTst),  re.     [Gr.  yao-njp, 
yaarpos,  stomach  -\-  L.  loqui  to  speak.]     One   who   ap- 
pears to  speak  from  his  stomach ;  a  ventriloquist. 
Gas-tril'O-quous  (-kwus),  a.    Ventriloquous.   [E.] 
Gas-tril'O-quy  (-kwy),  re.    A  voice  or  utterance  which 
appears  to  proceed  from  the  stomach ;  ventriloquy. 

II  Gas-trl'tlS  (-tri'tis),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  yao-njp, 
yacTTpos,  stomach  -|-  -itis.]  (3Ied.)  Inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  esp.  of  its  mucous  membrane. 

Gas'tro-  (gas'tro-).  A  combining  form  from  the  Gr. 
yacrrqp,  yao-rpo's,  the  stomach,  or  belly ;  as  in  gastrocolic, 
gastrocele,  gastrotomy. 

Gas'troc-ne'mi-us  (g5s'trok-ne'mi-us),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  yaa-TpoKvT)/j.Ca  the  calf  of  the  leg.]  (Anat.)  The  mus- 
cle whicli  makes  the  greater  part  of  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

Gas'tro-corio  (gas'ti-o-kol'ik),  a.  [Gastro-  +  colic.l 
(Anat.)  Pertaining  to  both  the  stomach  and  the  colon ; 
as,  the  gastrocolic,  or  great,  omentum. 

Gas'tro-dlsc  (gSs'tro-dlsk),  n.  [Gastro-  +  disc] 
(Biol.)  That  part  of  the  blastoderm  where  the  hypoblast 
appears  like  a  small  disk  on  the  inner  face  of  the  epiblast. 
GaS'tro-dU'0-de'nal  (-du'o-de'nal),  a.  [Gastro-  -f  du- 
odenal.] (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  duode- 
num ;   as,  the  gastroduodeiial  artery. 

Gas'tro-du'0-de-nl'tis  (-de-ni'tls),  n.  [NL.  See  Gas- 
troduodenal,  and  -rris.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  jaundice. 

Gas'tro-el'y-trot'0-my  (-el'T-trot'o-mJf),  n.  [Gastro- 
-j- Gr.  eAurpoi/ sheath -J- TOynij  a  cutting.]  (Surg.)  The 
operation  of  cutting  into  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina, 
through  the  abdomen  (without  opening  the  peritoneum), 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  a  fetus.  It  is  a  substitute 
for  the  Csesarean  operation,  and  less  dangerous. 

Gas'tro-en-ter'io  (-en-ter'ik),  a.  [Gastro-  +  enteric.] 
(Anat.  &  Med.)  Gastrointestinal. 

II  Gas'tro-en'te-rl'tls  (-en'te-ri'tis),  re.  [NL.  See 
Gasteoenteeic,  and  -itis.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestines. 

Gas'tro-ep'i-plo'ic  (-5p'T-plo'ik),  a.  [Gastro-  -(-  epi- 
ploic] (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stomach  and 
omentum. 

Gas'tro-he-pat'lc  (-he-pafik),  a.  [Gastro-  +  he- 
patic] (Med.)  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  liver; 
hepatogastric ;  as,  the  gastrohepatic,  or  lesser,  omentum. 
Gas'tro-hys'ter-ot'0-my  (-hls'ter-ot'o-my),  re.  [Gas- 
tro- -f-  Gr.  vcrTepa  womb  -p-  TefjLvetv  to  cut.]  (Surg.) 
Cseaarean  section.     See  under  Cesaeean. 

Gas'tro-ln-tes'tl-nal  (-Tn-tgs'tT-nal),  a.  [Gastro-  + 
intestinal.]  (Anat.  &  Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
stomach  and  intestines ;  gastroenteric. 


One  of  the  Gastropo6.&{Tritiatrivittaf(£). 
F  Foot  ;    C  Caudal  Cirri  :   O  Operculum  ; 
P  Proboscis,  exserted  ;  S  Siphon.    Nat.  size. 


Gas'tro-Uth  (gSs'trS-lith),  re.  [Gastro- +-im.]  (Zo'ol.) 
See  C7-ab's  eyes,  under  Ceab. 

Gas-trol'0-gy  (gSs-trSl'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  yao-rpoAoyta ; 
yao-njp,  yacrrpos,  stomach  -f-  Aoyos  discourse  :  cf.  F.  gas- 
trologie.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  stomach  ;  a  treatise  on  the  stomach. 

II  Gas'tro-ma-la'cl-a  (gas'trS-ma-la'shi-a),  re.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  yacTTijp,  yao-xpos,  stomach  -j-  fioAaKia  softness,  fr. 
jaoAoKos  soft.]  (Med.)  A  softening  of  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  ;  —  usually  a  post-mortem  change. 

Gas'tro-man'cy  (gSs'tro-man'sy),  n.  [Gastro-  -\- 
-mancy:  cf.  F.  gastromancie.]  (Antiq.)  (a)  A  kind  of 
divination,  by  means  of  words  seemingly  uttered  from 
the  stomach,  (b)  A  species  of  divination,  by  means  of 
glasses  or  other  round,  transparent  vessels,  in  the  ceutier 
of  which  figures  are  supposed  to  appear  by  magic  art. 

II  Gas'tro-my'ces  (gas'tro-mi'sez),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
yatrr^p,  yaCTTpos,  stomach  -\-  juukt;?,  -tjtos,  a  fungus.^ 
(Biol.)  The  fungoid  growths  sometimes  foimd  in  the 
stomach,  such  as  Torula,  etc. 

Gas'tro-myth  (gSs'tro-mith),  re.     [Gastro-  +  Gr.  \i.v- 
BeltrSai.  to  say,  speak.]     One  whose  voice  appears  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  stomach ;  a  ventriloquist.     [Obs.] 
Gas'tro-nome  (gSs'trS-nom),  1  re.  [F.  gastronome, 

Gas-tron'0-mer  (gSs-trSn'o-mer),  (  fr.  Gr.  yao-T^p, 
yao-rpos,  stomach  -j-  v6p.o^  law,  v^fxeiv  to  distribute.]  One 
fond  of  good  living  ;  an  epicure.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gas'tro-nom'ic  (gas'tro-nSm'Tk),  1  a.    [Cf.  F.  gastro- 
Gas'tTO-nom'ic-al  (-n5m'i-kal),     )      nomigue.]   Per- 
taining to  gastronomy. 

Gas-tron'O-mist  (gas-trSn'6-mTst),  re.  A  gastronomer. 
GaS-tron'O-my   (-my),    re.     [Gr.  yao-Tporo/nia :    cf.  F. 
gastronomie.]     The   art  or  science  of  good  eating ;  epi- 
curism ;  the  art  of  good  cheer. 

Gas'tro-phren'ic  (gSs'tro-frSn'Tk),  a.  [Gastro-  -\- 
phrenic]  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  dia- 
phragm ;  as,  tlie  gastrophrenic  ligament. 

Gas'tro-pneu-mat'Ic  (-nfi-mSt'Tk),  a.  [Gastro-  -\- 
pneumatic]  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  alimentary  canal 
and  air  passages,  and  to  the  cavities  connected  with 
them ;  as,  the  gnstropneumatic  mucous  membranes. 

Gas'tro-pod  (gas'tr6-pod),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  Gas- 
tropoda.    [Written  also  gasteropod.] 

W  Gas-trop'O-da  (gSs-trSp'o-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
y  acTTTj p  ,    ya- 

(jrpos,  stomach  ^^    ..^^''^^^^^^^^^         C 

-f  -poda.]  (Zo-  " 

ol.)  One  of  the 
classes  of  Mol- 
lusca,  of  great 
extent.  It  in- 
cludes most  of 
the  marine 
spiral  shells, 
and  the  land 
and  fresh-water  snails.  They  generally  creep  by  means 
of  a  flat,  muscular  disk,  or  foot,  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
body.  The  head  usually  bears  one  or  two  pairs  of  ten- 
tacles.    See  Mollusoa.     [Written  also  Gasteropoda.] 

ffi^^  The  Gastropoda  are  divided  into  three  subclasses  •, 
viz. :  (a)  The  Streptoneura  or  Dioecia,  including  the  Peo- 
tinibranchiata,  Ehipidoglossa,  Docoglossa,  and  Heterop- 
oda.  (J)  The  Euthyneura,  including  the  Pulmonata  and  . 
Opisthobranchia.  (c)  The  Amphineura,  including  the 
Polyplacophora  and  Aplacophora. 

Gas-trop'0-dOUS  (-diis),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Gastropoda. 

Gas-tror'a-phy  (-trBr'a-fJ^),  re.  [Gr.  yaxTTpoppaifiCa; 
yaarrip,  yacrrpo^,  stomach  -\-  p<i0i)  a  sewing,  fr.  pawrtiv 
to  sew :  cf.  F.  gastrorrhaphie.]  (Surg.)  The  operation 
of  sewing  up  wounds  of  the  abdomen.  Quincy. 

Gas'tro-scope  (gSs'tro-skop),  re.  [Gastro-  4-  -scope.] 
(Med. )  An  instrument  for  viewing  or  examining  the  in- 
terior of  the  stomach. 

Gas'tro-scop'lc  (gas'tro-skSp'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  gastroscopy. 

Gas-tros'CO-py  (gSs-tr5s'ko-py),  re.    (Med.)  Examina- 
tion of  the  abdomen  or  stomach,  as  with  the  gastroscope. 
Gas'tro-splen'ic   (gas'tro-splSn'ik),    a.     [Gastro-  -}- 
splenic]    (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  stomach  and  spleen ; 
as,  the  gastrosplenic  ligament. 

Gas-tros'tege  (gSs-tr5s'tej),  n.  [Gastro-  -\-  Gr.  o-reyij 
roof.]  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  large  scales  on  the  beUy  of  a 
serpent. 

Gas-tros'tO-my  (-tS-m^),  n.  [Gastro-  -\-  Gr.  <rT6p.a 
mouth.]  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  making  a  permanent 
opening  into  the  stomach,  for  the  introduction  of  food. 

Gas-trot'O-my  (g5s-tr5f6-my),  n.  [Gastro-  -\-  Gr. 
rep-veiv  to  cut :  cf.  F.  gastrotomie.]  (Surg.)  A  cuttiag 
into,  or  opening  of,  the  abdomen  or  the  stomach. 

II  Gas-trot'rl-cha  (-ri-ka),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ycuTTijp 
belly  +  Spi'l,  Tptxos,  hah'.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  group  of  small, 
wormlike  animaU,  having 
cilia  on  the  ventral  side.  The  • 
group  is  regarded  as  an  an- 
cestral or  synthetic  one,  re-  One  of  the  Gastrotricha  (TcJi- 
lated  to  rotifers  and  annelids.      tl''<^J'""l:     Much  enlarged. 

II  Gas-trot'ro-cha  (-rS-ka),    ™  Mouf;  ^oig^^"^°" '  * 

re.      [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yaarrip,  ya- 

o-Tpos,  stomach  -j-  rpoxos  a  wheel.]     (Zo'ol.)  A  form  of 

annelid  larva  having  cilia  on  the  ventral  side. 

Gas'tro-vas'OU-lar  (gas'tro-vas'kfi-ler),  a.  [GasirO' 
4-  vascular.]  (Zo'ol.)  Having  the  structure,  or  per- 
forming  the  functions,  both  of  digestive  and  circulatory 
organs ;  as,  the  gastrovascular  cavity  of  coelenterates. 

II  Gas'tni-la  (gSs'tru-la),  re.  ;  pi.  GASTEirL.E  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  fr.  Gr.  yao-n;p  the  stomach.]  (Biol.)  An  embryonic 
form  having  its  origin  in  the  invagination  or  pushing  in 
of  the  wall  of  the  planula  or  blastula  (the  blastosphere) 
on  one  side,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  double-walled  sac,  with 
an  opening  or  mouth  (the  blastopore)  which  leads  into  the 
cavity  (the  archenteron)  lined  by  the  inner  wall  (the  hy-_ 
poblast).    See  Illust.  under  Invagination.    In  a  more 
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general  sense,  an  ideal  stage  in  embryonic  development. 
See  Gastk^a.  —  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gastrula. 

Gas'tru-la'Uon  (gSs'tru-la'slmn),  n.  {Biol.)  The  proc- 
ess of  invagination,  in  embryonic  development,  by  wliich 
a  gastrula  is  formed. 

II  GaS-tru'ra  (gas-tru'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yoo-njp 
belly  +  oupa  tail.]     (Zool.)   See  Stomatopoda. 

Gas-tru'rous  (-rus),  a.  (Zodl.)  Pertaining  to  the  Gas- 
trura. 

Gat  (gSt),  imp.  of  Get.     [04s.] 

Gate  (gat),  n.  [OE.  jet,  seat,  giat,  gate,  door,  AS. 
geat,  gat,  gate,  door  ;  akin  to  OS. ,  D. ,  &  Icel.  gat  open- 
ing, liole,  and  perh.  to  E.  gate  a  way,  gait,  and  get,  v. 
Cf.  Gate  a  way,  3d  Get.]  1.  A  large  door  or  passage- 
way in  the  wall  of  a  city,  of  .in  inclosed  field  or  place,  or 
of  a  grand  edifice,  etc. ;  also,  the  movable  structure  of 
timber,  metal,  etc. ,  by  which  the  passage  can  be  closed. 

2.  An  opening  for  passage  in  any  inclosing  wall,  fence, 
or  barrier ;  or  the  suspended  framework  which  closes  or 
opens  a  passage.  Also,  figuratively,  a  means  or  way  of 
entrance  or  of  exit. 

Knowest  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 

Both  6tile  and  gate,  liorse  way  and  footpath.  Shak. 

Opening  a  gate  for  a  long  war.  KnoUes. 

3.  A  door,  valve,  or  other  device,  for  stopping  the  pas- 
sage of  water  through  a  dam,  lock,  pipe,  etc. 

4.  {Script. )  The  places  which  command  the  entrances 
or  access ;  hence,  place  of  vantage  ;  power ;  might. 

The  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.    Matt.  xvi.  18. 

5.  In  a  lock  tumbler,  the  opening  for  the  stump  of  the 
bolt  to  pass  through  or  into. 

6.  {Founding)  {a)  The  channel  or  opening  through 
which  metal  is  poured  into  tlie  mold  ;  the  iugate.  (6) 
The  waste  piece  of  metal  cast  in  the  opening  ;  a  sprue 
or  sullage  piece.     ['Written  also  geat  and  git.'\ 

Gate  chamber,  a  recess  in  the  side  wall  of  a  canal  lock, 
which  receives  the  opened  gate. —  Gate  channel.  See 
Gate,  5.  —  Gate  hook,  the  hook-formed  piece  of  a  gate 
liinge.  —  Gate  money,  entrance  money  for  admission  to  an 
inclosure.  —  Gate  tender,  one  in  charge  of  a  gate,  as  at  a 
railroad  crossing.  —  Gate  valve,  a  stop  valve  for  a  pipe, 
having  a  sliding  gate  which  affords  a  straight  passage- 
way when  open.  —  Gate  vein  (Anal.),  the  portal  vein.  —  To 
break  gates  (Enq.  Univ.),  to  enter  a  college  inclosure  after 
the  hour  to  wliich  a  student  has  been  restricted.  —  To 
stand  in  the  gate,  or  gates,  to  occupy  places  of  advantage, 
power,  or  defense. 

Gate,  V.  i.    1.  To  supply  with  a  gate. 

2.  {Eng.  Univ.)  To  punish  by  requiring  to  be  within 
the  gates  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual. 

Gate,  n.  [Icel.  gata ;  akin  to  Sw.  gata  street,  lane, 
Dan.  gade,  Goth,  gatwo,  G.  gasse.  Cf.  Gate  a  door. 
Gait.]  1.  A  way  ;  a  path  ;  a  road  ;  a  street  (as  in  High- 
gate).    [O.  Eng.  &  Scot.^ 

_  I  was  going  to  be  an  honest  man  ;  but  the  devil  has  this  very 
day  flung  first  a  lawyer,  and  then  a  woman,  in  my  gate. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Manner;  gait.     [0.  Eng.  &  Scot.} 

Gat'ed  (gat'Sd),  a.     Having  gates.  Young. 

GateTiOUSe'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  connected  or  asso- 
ciated with  a  gate. 

Gate'leSS,  a.    Having  no  gate. 

Gate'man   (-man),  n.    A  gate  keeper ;  a  gate  tender. 

Gate'post'  (-post'),  n.     1.  A  post  to  which  a  gate  is 
■  hung ;  —  called  also  swinging  or  hinging  post. 

2.  A  post  against  which  a  gate  closes  ;  —  called  also 
thictting  post. 

Gate'way'  (-wa'),  n.  A  passage  through  a  fence  or 
wall ;  a  gate ;  also,  a  frame,  arch,  etc.,  in  which  a  gate 
is  hung,  or  a  structure  at  an  entrance  or  gate  designed 
for  ornament  or  defense. 

Qate'wise'  (-wiz'),  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  gate. 

Three  circles  of  stones  set  up  galewise.  Fuller. 

_Qath'er  (gath'er),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gathered 
(-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gatheking.]  [OE.  gaderen,  AS. 
gaderian,  gadrian,  fr.  gador,  geador,  together,  fr.  gsed 
fellowship ;  akin  to  E.  good,  D.  gaderen  to  collect,  G. 
gatte  husband,  MHG.  gate,  also  companion,  Goth,  gadi- 
iiggs  a  sister's  son.    V29.    See  Good,  and  cf.  Together.] 

1.  To  bring  together  ;  to  collect,  as  a  number  of  sepa- 
rate things,  into  one  place,  or  into  one  aggregate  body ; 
to  assemble  ;  to  muster ;  to  congregate. 

And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry.  Byron. 

When  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  of 
the  people  together.  Matt.  ii.  i. 

2.  To  pick  out  and  bring  together  from  among  what  is 
of  less  value ;  to  collect,  as  a  harvest ;  to  harvest ;  to 
cull ;  to  pick  off ;  to  pluck. 

A  rose  just  gathered  from  the  stalk.         Dryden. 
Do  men  gatJier  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ? 

Matt.  vii.  16. 
Gather  us  from  among  the  heathen.       Ps.  cvi.  47. 

3.  To  accumulate  by  collecting  and  saving  little  by 
little  ;  to  amass ;  to  gain  ;  to  heap  up. 

He  that  by  usury  and  unjust  gain  increaseth  his  substance, 
he  shall  gather  it  for  him  that  will  pity  the  poor.  Prov.  xxviu.  8. 

To  pay  the  creditor  ...  he  must  gather  up  money  by  de- 
B'^"^-  Locke. 

4.  To  bring  closely  together  the  parts  or  particles  of ; 
to  contract ;  to  compress ;  to  bring  together  in  folds  or 
plaits,  as  a  garment ;  also,  to  draw  together,  as  a  piece  of 
cloth  by  a  thread  ;  to  pucker ;  to  plait ;  as,  to  gather  a 
Tume. 

Gathering  his  flowing  robe,  he  seemed  to  stand 
Jn  act  to  speak,  and  graceful  stretched  his  hand.    Pope. 
6.  To  derive,  or  deduce,  as  an  inference ;  to  collect,  as 
a  conclusion,  from  circumstances  that  suggest,  or  argu- 
ments that  prove  ;  to  infer ;  to  conclude. 


-,  _.,      ^,  Let  me  say  no  more  1 

Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 


Shak. 


8.  To  gain  ;  to  win.    [06«.] 

He  gathers  ground  upon  her  in  the  chase.     Dryden. 
7.  {Arch.)  To  bring  together,  or  nearer  together,  in 


masonry,  as  where  the  width  of  a  fireplace  is  rapidly 
diminished  to  the  width  of  tlie  flue,  or  the  like. 

8.  {Naut.)  To  haul  in;  to  take  up;  as,  to  gather  the 
slack  of  a  rope. 

To  be  gathered  to  one's  people,  or  to  one's  fathers,  to  die. 
Gen.  XXV.  8.  —  To  gather  breath,  to  recover  normal  breath- 
mg  after  bemg  out  of  breatli ;  to  get  breath ;  to  rest. 
Spenser.  —  To  gather  one's  self  together,  to  collect  and  dis- 
pose one's  powers  for  a  great  ettort,  as  a  beast  crouches 
preparatory  to  a  leap.  —  To  gather  way  {Naut.),  to  begin 
to  move  ;  to  move  with  increasing  speed. 

Gath'er  (gSth'er),  v.  i.  1.  To  come  togetlier ;  to  col- 
lect ;  to  unite ;  to  become  assembled ;  to  congregate. 

When  small  humors  gather  to  a  gout.  Pope. 

Tears  from  the  depth  ot  some  divine  despair 
Rise  in  the  heart,  and  gatlier  to  the  eyes.         Tennyson. 

2.  To  grow  larger  by  accretion  ;  to  increase. 

Their  snowball  did  not  gather  a%  it  went.         Bacon. 

3.  To  concentrate  ;  to  come  to  a  head,  as  a  sore,  and 
generate  pus ;  as,  a  boil  has  gathered. 

4.  To  collect  or  bring  things  together. 

Thou  knewest  that  I  reap  where  I  sowed  not,  and  gather 
wliere  I  have  not  strewed.  Matt.  xxv.  26. 

Gath'er,  n.  1.  A  plait  or  fold  in  cloth,  made  by 
drawing  a  thread  through  it ;  a  pucker. 

2.  {Carriage  Making)  The  inclination  forward  of  the 
axle  journals  to  keep  the  wheels  from  working  outward. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  soffit  or  under  surface  of  the  masonry 
required  in  gathering.     See  Gather,  v.  t.,  7. 

Gath'er-a-We  (-a^b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  gatliered  or 
collected  ;  deducible  from  premises,     [i?.]  Godwin. 

Gath'er-er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  gathers  or  collects. 

2.  {Sewing  Machine)  An  attachment  for  making  gath- 
ers in  the  cloth. 

Gath'er-ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  coUecttng  or  bring- 
ing together. 

2.  That  which  is  gathered,  collected,  or  brought  to- 
gether ;  as:  (o)  A  crowd;  an  assembly ;  a  congregation. 
(6)  A  charitable  contribution  ;  a  collection,  (c)  A  tu- 
mor or  boil  suppurated  or  maturated ;  an  abscess. 

Gath'er-ing,  a.  Assembling;  collecting;  used  for 
gathering  or  concentrating. 

Gathering  board  (Bookbinding),  a  table  or  board  on 
which  signatures  are  gathered  or  assembled,  to  form  a 
book.  Knight.  —  Gathering  coal,  a  liehted  coal  left  smoth- 
ered in  embers  over  night,  about  which  kindling  wood  is 
gathered  in  the  morning.  —  Gathering  hoop,  a  hoop  used 
by  coopers  to  draw  together  the  ends  of  barrel  staves, 
to  allow  the  hoops  to  be  slipped  over  them.  —  Gathering 
peat,  (a)  A  piece  of  peat  used  as  a  gathering  coal,  to  pre- 
serve a  fire.  (6)  In  Scotland,  a  fiery  peat  which  was  sent 
round  by  the  Borderers  as  an  alarm  signal,  as  the  fiery 
cross  was  by  the  Highlanders. 

Gat'Ung  gun'  (gat'lTng  gun').  [From  the  inventor, 
R.  J.  Gatling.'\  An  American  machine  gun,  consisting 
of  a  cluster  of  barrels  which,  being  revolved  by  a  crank, 
are  automatically  loaded  and  fired. 

|^°°  The  improved  Galling  gun  can  be  fired  at  faie  rate 
of  1,200  shots  per  minute.  Farrow. 

Gat'ten  tree'  (gSt't'n  tre').  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  gatler 
bush.}  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  the  small  trees  called 
guelder-rose  {Viburnum  Opulus),  cornel  {Cornus  san- 
guinea),  and  spindle  tree  {Euonymus  Europseus). 

Gat'-teothed'  (-toothf),  a.  [OE.  gat  goat  -j-  tooth. 
See  Goat  the  animal.]  Goat-toothed  ;  having  a  lickerish 
tooth  ;  lustful ;  wanton.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

II  Gauche  (gosh),  a.  [F.]  1.  Left  handed;  hence, 
awkward ;  clumsy. 

2.  {Geom.)  Winding;  twisted;  warped;  —  applied  to 
curves  and  surfaces. 

II  Gauche'rie'  (gosh're'),  n.  [F.]  An  awkward  ac- 
tion ;  clumsiness ;   boorishness. 

II  Gau'cho  (gou'cho);  n. ;  pi.  Gauchos  (-choz).  [Sp.] 
One  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  pampas,  of  Spanish- 
American  descent.    They  live  mostly  by  rearing  cattle. 

Gaud  (gad),  n.  [OE.  gaude  jest,  trick,  gaudi  bead 
of  a  rosary,  fr.   L.  gaudium  joy,  gladness.     See  Joy.] 

1.  Trick;  jest;   joke;  sport.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Deceit ;  fraud  ;  artifice  ;  device.    [OJs.]     Chaucer. 

3.  An  ornament ;  a  piece  of  worthless  fimery ;  a  trin- 
ket.    "  An  idle  (/aad. "  Shak. 

Gaud,  V.  i.  [Cf.  F.  se  gaudir  to  rejoice,  fr.  L.  gau- 
dere.  See  Gatjd,  m.]  To  sport  or  keep  festival.  \_Obs.'] 
"  Gaadirajr  with  his  familiars. "  Sir  T.  North. 

Gaud,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gattded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Gauding.]  To  bedeck  gaudily ;  to  decorate  with  gauds 
or  showy  trinkets  or  colors;  to  paint.  [Obs.^  "Nicely 
gauded  cheeks."  Shak. 

Gaud'-day'  (-da'),  n.    See  Gaudy,  a  feast. 

Gaud'er-y  (-er-y),  n.  Finery  ;  ornaments  ;  ostenta- 
tious display,     [i?.]     "  Tarnished  graarferw. "        Dryden. 

Gaud'ful  (-ful),  a.    Joyful ;  showy.     [06s.] 

Gaud'i-ly  (-t-ly),  adv.    In  a  gaudy  manner.    Guthrie. 

Gaud'i-neSS,m.  The  quality  of  being  gaudy.   Whitlock. 

Gaud'ish,  a.     Gaudy.     "  Gaudish  cerejaomes."  Bale. 

Gaud'less,  a.     Destitute  of  ornament.     [7?.] 

Gaud'y  (-y),  a.  [Compor.  Gaudier  (-T-er) ;  superl. 
Gaudiest.]  1.  Ostentatiously  fine ;  showy  ;  gay,  but 
tawdry  or  meretricious. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expressed  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy.      Shak. 

2.  Gay  ;  merry  ;  festal.  Tennyson. 

Let 's  have  one  other  gaudy  night.  Shak. 

Gaud'y,  n.  ;  pi.  Gaudies  (-Tz).  [See  Gaud,  m.]  One 
of  the  large  beads  in  the  rosary  at  which  the  paternoster 
is  recited.     [06s.]  Gower. 

Gaud'y,  n.  A  feast  or  festival ;  —  called  also  gaud- 
day  and  gaudy  day.     [Oxford  Univ.']  Conybeare. 

Gaud'y-green'  (-gren'),  a.  or  re.  [OE.  gaude  grene.'] 
Light  green.     [Obs.']  Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Gaut'fer  (gaffer),  v.  t.  [F.  ganfrer  to  figure  cloth, 
velvet,  and  other  stuffs,  fr.  gaufre  honeycomb,  waffle  ;  of 
German  origin.     See  Waffle,  Wafer,  and  cf.  Goffer, 


Gopheb  an  animal.]  To  plait,  crimp,  or  flute ;  to  goffer, 
as  lace.     See  Goffer. 

Gaut'fer-lng  (gaf'fer-Ing),  n.  A  mode  of  plaiting  or 
flutiug. 

Gauffering  iron,  a  kind  of  fluting  iron  for  fabrics.  — 
Gauffering  press  (Flower  Manuf.),  a  press  for  crimping 
the  leaves  and  petals  into  shape. 

y  GauJ'fre  (goffer),  n.  [See  Gopher.]  {Zool.)  A 
gopher,  esp.  the  pocket  gopher. 

Gauge  (gaj),  v.  t  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gauged  (gajd)  j  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gauging  (ga'jing).]  [OP.  gaitgier,  F.  yau- 
ger,  cf.  OF.  gauge  gauge,  measuring  rod,  F.  jauge;  of 
uncertain  origin  ;  perh.  fr.  an  assumed  L.  qualificare  to 
determine  the  qualities  of  a  thing  (see  Qualify)  ;  but  cf. 
also  F.  jalon  a  measuring  stake  in  surveying,  and  E. 
gallon.']  [Written  also  gage.]  1.  To  measure  or  deter- 
mine with  a  gauge. 

2.  To  measure  or  to  ascertain  the  contents  or  the 
capacity  of,  as  of  a  pipe,  barrel,  or  keg. 

3.  {Mech.)  To  measure  the  dimensions  of,  or  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  form  of,  as  of  a  part  of  a  gunlock. 

The  vanes  nicely  gauged  on  each  side.  Derham, 

4.  To  draw  into  equidistant  gathers  by  running  a 
thread  through  it,  as  cloth  or  a  garment. 

5.  To  measure  the  capacity,  character,  or  ability  of ; 
to  estimate  ;  to  judge  of. 

You  shall  not  gauge  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night.  Shak. 

Gauge,  n.  [Written  also  gage.]  1.  A  measure ;  a 
standard  of  measure ;  an  instrument  to  determine  di- 
mensions, distance,  or  capacity ;  a  standard. 

This  plate  must  be  a  gauge  to  file  your  worm  and  groove  to 
equal  breadth  by.  Moxon. 

There  is  not  in  our  hands  any  fixed  gauge  of  minds.  I.  Taylor, 

2.  Measure  ;  dimensions ;  estimate. 

The  gauge  and  dimensions  of  misery,  depression,  and  con- 
tempt. Burke. 

3.  {3fach.  &  Manuf. )  Any  instrument  for  ascertaining 
or  regulating  the  dimensions  or  forms  of  things  ;  a  tem- 
plet or  template ;  as,  a  button  maker's  gauge. 

4.  {Physics)  Any  instrument  or  apparatus  for  meas- 
uring the  state  of  a  phenomenon,  or  for  ascertaining  its 
numerical  elements  at  any  moment ;  —  usually  applied  to 
some  particular  instrument ;  as,  a  rain  gauge ;  a  steam 
gauge. 

5.  {Naut.)  (a)  Relative  positions  of  two  or  more  ves- 
sels with  reference  to  the  wind ;  as,  a  vessel  has  the 
weather  gauge  of  another  when  on  the  windward'  side  of 
it,  and  the  lee  gauge  when  on  the  lee  side  of  it.  (6)  The 
depth  to  which  a  vessel  sinks  in  the  water.  Totten. 

6.  The  distance  between  the  rails  oia  railway. 

J^^  The  standard  gauge  of  railroads  in  most  coun- 
tries is  four  feet,  eight  and  one  half  inches.  Wide,  or 
broad,  gauge,  in  the  United  States,  is  six  feet ;  in  Englsnd, 
seven  feet,  and  generally  any  gauge  exceeding  standard 
gauge.  Any  gauge  less  than  standard  gauge  is  now 
called  narrow  gauge.  It  varies  from  two  feet  to  tbiee 
feet  six  inches. 

7.  {Plastering)  The  quantity  of  plaster  of  Paris  used 
with  common  plaster  to  accelerate  its  setting. 

8.  {Building)  That  part  of  a  shingle,  slate,  or  tile, 
which  is  exposed  to  the  weather,  when  laid;  also,  one 
course  of  such  shingles,  slates,  or  tiles. 

Gauge  of  a  carriage,  car,  etc.,  the  distance  between  the 
wheels;  —  ordinarily  called  the  fro cA.  —  Gauge  cock,  a 
stop  cock  used  as  a  try  cock  for  ascertaining  the  height 
of  the  water  level  in  a  steam  boiler.  —  Gauge  concus- 
sion (Railroads),  the  jar  caused  by  a  car-wheel  flai.ge 
striking  the  edge  of  the  rail.  —  Gauge  glass,  a  glass  tube 
used  for  a  water  gauge.  —  Gauge  lathe,  an  automatic 
lathe  for  turning  a  round  object  having  an  irregular  pro- 
file, as  a  baluster  or  chair  round,  to  a  templet  or  gauge. 

—  Gau|6  point,  the  diameter  of  a  cylinder  whose  altitude 
is  one  mch,  and  contents  equal  to  that  of  a  unit  of  a  given 
measure  ;  —  a  term  used  in  gauging  casks,  etc.  —  Gauge 
rod,  a  graduated  rod,  for  measuring  the  capacity  of  bar- 
rels, casks,  etc.  —  Gauge  saw,  a  handsaw,  with  a  gauge  to 
regulate  the  depth  of  cut.  Knight.  —  Gauge  stuff,  a  stiS 
and  compact  plaster,  used  in  making  cornices,  moldings, 
etc.,  by  means  of  a  templet.  —  Gauge  wheel,  a  wheel  at 
the  forward  end  of  a  plow  beam,  to  determine  the  depth 
of  the  furrow. —  Joiner's  gauge,  an  instrument  used  to 
strike  a  line  parallel  to  the 
straight  side  of  a  board,  etc.  — 

Printer's  gauge,  an  instrument  to      ,      t,-  .  .. 

regulate  the  length  of  the  page.   <,     ,M||  I  ^3 

—  Ealn  gauge,  an  instrument  for 
measuring  the  quantity  of  rain 
at  any  given  place.  —  Salt  gauge,         Joiner  s  Gauge. 
or  Brine  gauge,  an  instrument  or 

contrivance  for  indicating  the  degree  of  saltnessof  water 
from  its  specific  gravity,  as  in  tlie  boilers  of  ocean  steam- 
ers. —  Sea  gauge,  an  instrument  for  finding  the  depth  of 
the  sea.  —  Siphon  gauge,  a  glass  siphon  tube,  partly  filled 
with  mercury,  —  used  to  indicate  pressure,  as  of  steam, 
or  the  degree  of  rarefaction  produced  in  the  receiver  of 
an  air  pump  or  other  vacuum  ;  a  manometer.  —  Sliding 
gauge,  a  gauge  with  sliding  jaws  for  nieasuruig  and  set- 
ting off  distances.  —  Standard  gauge.  (Mach.)  (a)  A  tem- 
plet or  pattern  for  gauging  the  commonly  accepted 
dimensions  or  shape  of  certain  parts  in  general  use,  as 
screws,  railway-car  axles,  etc.  (b)  A  gauge  used  only 
for  testing  other  similar  gauges,  and  preserved  as  a  ref- 
erence, to  detect  wear  of  the  working  gauges.  «•)  (Kail- 
roads)  See  Note  under  Gauge,  ?!.,  (i.  — Star  gimge  (Ord- 
nance), an  instrument  for  measuring  the  di.iuieter  of  the 
bore  of  a  cannon  .at  any  point  of  its  length.  —  Steam  gauge, 
an  instrument  for  measuring  the  pressure  of  steam,  as 
in  a  boiler.  —  Tide  gauge,  an  instrument  for  determining 
the  height  of  the  tides.  —  Vacuum  gauge,  a  species  of  ba- 
rometer for  determining  tlie  relative  elasticities  of  the 
vapor  in  the  condenser  of  a  steam  engine  and  the  air.  — 
Water  gauge,  (a)  A  contrivance  for  indicating  the  lieight 
of  a  water  surface,  as  in  a  ste.am  boiler ;  as  by  a  gauge 
cock  or  glass.    (6)  The  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

—  Wind  gauge,  an  instrument  for  measuring  tlie  force  of 
the  wind  on  any  given  surface  ;  an  ajieiuometer.  —  Wire 
gauge,  a  gauge  for  determining  the  diameter  of  wire  or 
tlie  tliiokiM-ss  of  sheet  metal ;  also,  a  standard  of  size. 
See  under  Wire. 
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Use,    unite,   r^ide,    full.    Up,    arn ;    pity ;    food,   fo^ot ;    out,    oil ;      cbair ;    go  ;    slnig,   Ink ;    then,    thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  axure. 
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Oauge'a-ble  (gaj'a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  gauged. 

Gauged  (gajd),  p.  a.  Tested  or  measured  by,  or  con- 
formed to,  a  gauge. 

Gaugod  brijk,  brick  molded,  rubbed,  or  cut  to  an  exact 
size  and  shape,  for  arches  or  ornamental  work.  —  Ganged 
mortar.    See  Gauge  stuff,  under  Gauge,  n. 

Gau'ger  (ga'jer),  n.  One  who  gauges  ;  an  officer 
whose  business  it  is  to  ascertain  the  contents  of  casks. 

Gau'ger-shlp,  n.     The  office  of  a  ganger. 

Gau'ging  rod'.     See  Gauge  rod,  under  Gauge,  n. 

Gaul  (gal),  n.  [F.  Gaule,  fr.  L.  Gallia,  fr.  Gallus  a 
G-aul.]  l."The  Anglicized  form  of  Gallia,  which  in  the 
time  of  tlie  Romans  included  France  and  Upper  Italy 
ITransalpine  and  Cisalpine  Gaul). 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Gaul. 

Gaul'lsh  (gal'tsh),  a.  Pertaining  to  ancient  France, 
or  Gaul;  Gallic.     [J?.] 

Gault  (gait),  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  gald  hard  ground,  Icel. 
gold  hard  snow.]  {Geol.)  A  series  of  beds  of  clay  and 
marl  in  the  South  of  England,  between  the  upper  and 
lower  greensand  of  the  Cretaceous  period. 

II  Gaul-the'rl-a  (gal-the'ri-a),  n.  [NL.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  ericaceous  shrubs  with  evergreen  foliage,  and, 
often,  edible  berries.  It  includes  the  American  winter- 
green  (Gaultheria  procumbens),  and  the  larger-fruited 
salal  of  Northwestern  America  {Gaultheria  Shallon). 

Gaunt  (gaut ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  Norw.  gand  a  thin  pointed 
stick,  a  tall  and  thin  man,  and  W.  gwan  weak.]  At- 
tenuated, as  with  fasting  or  suffering ;  lean ;  meager ; 
pinched  and  grim.     "  The  gaunt  mastiS."  Pope. 

A  mysterious  but  visible  pestilence,  striding  gmtnt  and  flesh- 
less  across  our  land.  Nichols, 

Gaunt'let  (gant'lSt),  n.    (Mil.)  See  Gantlet. 

Gauntlet  (gant'let ;   277),  n.     [F.  gantelet,  dim.  of 
gant  glove,  LL.  wantus,  of  Teutonic  origin ; 
cf.  D.  want,  Sw.  &  Dan.  vante,  Icel.  voitr, 
for  vantr.^  1.  A  glove  of  such  material  that 
it  defends  the  hand  from  wounds. 


Gauntlet. 


11^="  The  gauntlet  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  sometimes  of  chain  mail, 
sometimes  of  leather  partly  cov- 
ered with  plates,  scales,  etc.,  of 
metal  sewed  to  it,  and,  in  the  14th  century,  became  a 
glove  of  small  steel  plates,  carefully  articulated  and  cov- 
ering the  whole  hand  except  the  palm  and  the  inside  of 
the  fingers. 

2.  A  long  glove,  covering  the  nrrist. 

3.  (NoMt.)  A  rope  on  which  hammocks  or  clothes  are 
hung  for  drying. 

To  take  up  the  gauntlet,  to  accept  a  challenge.  —  To 
throw  down  the  gauntlet,  to  offer  or  send  a  challenge.  The 
gauntlet  or  glove  was  thrown  down  by  the  knight  chal- 
lenging, and  was  taken  up  by  the  one  who  accepted  the 
challenge ;  —  hence  the  phrases. 

Gaunt1et-ed,  a.     Wearing  a  gauntlet. 

Gaunt'ly,  adv.     In  a  gaunt  manner  ;  meagerly. 

Gaun'tree  (gan'tre),  )  n.    [F.  chantier,  LL.  cantarium, 

Gaun'try  (gan'try),  )  fr.  L.  canlerius  trellis,  sort 
of  frame.]  1.  A  frame  for  supporting  barrels  in  a  cel- 
lar or  elsewhere.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  {Engin.)  A  scaffolding  or  frame  carrying  a  crane 
or  other  structure.  Knight. 

II  Gaur  (gar  or  gour),  re.  [Native  name.]  (Zo'dl.)  An 
East  Indian  species  of  wild  cattle  (Bibos  gauris),  of  large 
size  and  an  untamable  disposition.     [Spelt  also  gour.'] 

Gaure  (gar),  v.  i.  To  gaze  ;  to  stare.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Gauze  (gaz),  re.  [F.  gaze;  so  called  because  it  was 
first  introduced  from  Gaza,  a  city  of  Palestine.]  A  very 
thin,  slight,  transparent  stuff,  generally  of  silk  ;  also, 
any  fabric  resembling  silk  gauze  ;  as,  wire  gauze;  cotton 
gauze. 

Gauze  dresser,  one  employed  in  stifiening  gauze. 

Gauze,  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  gauze ;  thin ;  light ; 
as,  gauze  merino  underclothing. 

Gauz'i-ness  (-t-nes),  re.  The  quality  of  being  gauzy ; 
flimsiness.  Euskin. 

Gauz'y  (-y),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  gauze  j 
thin  and  slight  as  gauze. 

Gave  (gav),  imp.  of  GrvB. 

Gav'el  (gSv'el),  re.   A  gable.    \_Prov.  Eng."]  Halliwell. 

Gav'el,  n.  [OF.  gavelle,  F.  javelle,  prob.  dim.  from 
Ii.  capulus  handle,  fr.  capere  to  lay  hold  of,  seize ;  or 
cf.  W.  gafael  hold,  grasp.  Cf.  Heave.]  A  small  heap 
of  grain,  not  tied  up  into  a  bundle.  Wright. 

Gav'el,  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  1.  The  mallet  of 
the  presiding  officer  in  a  legislative  body,  public  assem- 
bly, court,  masonic  body,  etc. 

2.  A  mason's  setting  maul.  Knight. 

Gav'el,  n.  [OE.  gavel,  AS.  gafol,  prob.  fr.  gifan  to 
give.  See  Give,  and  cf.  Gabel  tribute.]  (Law)  Tribute ; 
toll ;  custom.     ]_Obs.~\    See  Gabel.  Cowell. 

Gav'el-et  (-St),  re.  [From  Gavel  tribute.]  (0.  Eng. 
Law)  An  ancient  special  kind  of  cessavit  used  in  Kent 
and  London  for  the  recovery  of 'rent.     [Ofc.] 

Gav'el-Mnd'  (gSv'gl-kind' ;  277),  n.  [OE.  gavelkynde, 
gavelkende.  See  Gavel  tribute,  and  Kind,  re.]  {O. 
Eng.  Law)  A  tenure  by  which  land  descended  from  the 
father  to  all  his  sons  in  equal  portions,  and  the  land  of 
a  brother,  dying  without  issue,  descended  equally  to  his 
brothers.   It  still  prevails  in  the  county  of  Kent.   Cowell. 

Gav'e-loche  (gSv'e-lok),  n.     Same  as  Gavelock. 

Gav'e-lOCk  (gav'e-18k),  re.  [OE.  gaveloc  a  dart,  AS. 
gnfeluc;  cf.  Icel.  gaflok,  MHG.  gabilot,  OF.  gavelot, 
glavelot,  F.  javelot.  It.  gabhla  spear,  W.  gaflach  fork, 
dart,  E.  glave,  gaff.]    X.  A  spear  or  dart.     [iJ.  &  Obs.] 

2.  An  iron  crow  or  lever.     IScot.  &  North  of  Eng.] 

Ga'ver-iek  (ga'ver-Ik),  n.  (Zo'oL)  The  European  red 
gurnard  [Trigla  cuculus).     [_Prov.  Eng.} 

II  Ga'vi-se  (ga'vl-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  gavia  a  sea 
mew.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  division  of  birds  which  includes  the 
gulls  and  terns. 

Ga'vl-al  (ga'vT-al),  n.  [Hind,  ghariyal:  cf.  F.  gavi- 
al.']  {Zool.)  A  large  Asiatic  crocodilian  {Gavialis  Garv- 
geticus)  ;  —  called  also  ndko,  and  Gangetic  crocodile. 


^„     The   gavial  has  a  long, 
slender  muzzle,  teeth  of  nearly 
uniform  size,  and  feet  completely 
webbed.    It  inhabits  the  Ganges 
and  other  rivers  of  India. 
The  name  is  also  applied 
to  several  allied  fos- 
sil species. 


Gavial  of  the  Ganges. 

Gav'Ot  (gSv'St  or  ga-v5t' ;  277),  n.  [F.  gavotte,  fr. 
Gavots,  a  people  inhabiting  a  mountainous  district  in 
France,  called  Gap.]  {3fus.)  A  kind  of  difficult  dance  ; 
a  dance  tune,  the  air  of  which  has  two  brisk  and  lively, 
yet  dignified,  strains  in  common  time,  each  played  twice 
over.     [Written  also  gavotte.] 

Qaw'by  (ga'by),  re.    A  gaby ;  a  dunce.    \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Gawk  (gak),  re.  [OE.  gok,  gowk,  cuckoo,  fool,  Icel. 
gaukr  cuckoo ;  akin  to  OHG.  gouh,  G.  gauch  cuckoo, 
fool,  AS.  geac  cuckoo,  Sw.  gok,  Dan.  giog.]  1.  A 
cuckoo.  Johnson. 

2.  A  simpleton  ;  a  booby ;  a  gawky.  Carlyle. 

Gawk,  V.  i.    To  act  like  a  gawky. 

Gawk'y  (-y),  a.  \_Compar.  Gawkieb  (-T-er)  ;  superl. 
Gawkibst.]  Foolish  and  awkward ;  clumsy  ;  clownish ; 
as,  gawky  behavior,  —n.  A  fellow  who  is  awkward 
from  being  overgrown,  or  from  stupidity  ;  a  gawk. 

Gawn  (gan),  re.  [Corrupted  fr.  gallon.]  A  small  tub 
or  lading  vessel.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Johnson. 

Gawn'tree  (gan'tre),  re.     See  Gauntree. 

Gay  (ga),  a.  \Compar.  Gatee  (-er) ;  superl.  Gayest.] 
[F.  gai,  perhaps  fr.  OHG.  gahis^tt,  rapid,  G.  gah,jah, 
steep,  hasty ;  or  cf.  OHG.  wahi  beautiful,  good.  Cf. 
Jay.]  1.  Excited  with  merriment ;  manifesting  sport- 
iveness  or  delight ;  inspiring  delight ;  lively ;  merry. 

Belinda  smiled,  and  all  the  world  was  gay.  Pope. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs  by  fancy  fed.  Gray. 

2.  Brilliant  in  colors  ;  splendid ;  fine  ;  richly  dressed. 

Why  is  my  neighbor's  wife  so  gay  t  Chaucer. 

A  bevy  of  fair  women,  richly  gay 

In  gems  and  wanton  dress  1  Milton. 

3.  Loose  ;  dissipated  ;  lewd.     [Colloq.] 

Syn.  —  Merry ;  gleeful ;  blithe  ;  airy ;  lively ;  sprightly ; 
sportive  ;  light-hearted ;  frolicsome  ;  jolly  ;  ]Ovial ;  joy- 
ous; joyful;  glad;  showy;  splendid;  vivacious. 

Gay,  re.     An  ornament.     \_Obs.]  ^Estrange. 

Gay'al  (ga'al),  re.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.)  A  South- 
ern Asiatic  species  of  wild  cattle  (Bibos  frontalis). 

II  Gay'dl-ang  (ga'dt-Sng),  n.  (Naut.)  A  vessel  of 
Anam,  witli  two  or  three  masts,  lofty  triangular  sails, 
and  in  construction  somewhat  resembling  a  Chinese  junk. 

Gay'e-ty  (ga'e-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Gayeties  (-tiz).  [Written 
also  gaiety.]  [F.  gaieie.  See  Gay,  a. ]  1.  The  state  of 
being  gay ;  merriment ;  mirth ;  acts  or  entertainments 
prompted  by,  or  inspiring,  merry  delight ;  —  used  often 
in  the  plural ;  as,  the  gayeties  of  the  season. 

2.  Finery  ;  show  ;  as,  the  gayety  of  dress. 

Syn.  —  Liveliness ;  mirth  ;  animation ;  vivacity ;  glee ; 
bUthesomeness ;  spnghtliness ;  jollity.    See  Liveliness. 

Gaylus-Site'  (ga'lus-sif),  re.  [Named  after  Gay-Lus- 
sac,  the  French  chemist.]  (3fin.)  A  yellovrish  white, 
translucent  mineral,  consisting  of  the  carbonates  of  lime 
and  soda,  with  water. 

Gay'ly  (ga'15f),  adv.  1.  With  mirth  and  frolic  ;  mer- 
rily; blithely;  gleefully. 

2.  Finely ;  splendidly ;  shovrily ;  as,  ladies  gayly 
dressed ;  a  flower  gayly  blooming.  Pope. 

Gayne  (gan),  v.  i.     [See  Gain.]     To  avail.     {Obs.] 

Gay'ness  (ga'ngs),  n.    Gayety;  finery,     [i?.] 

Gay'SOme  (-siim),  a.     FuU  of  gayety.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

Gay'tre  (ga'ter),  n.  [See  Gaitbe.]  The  dogwood 
tree.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 

Gaze  (gaz),  V.  i.  \imp.  &p.  p.  Gazed  (gazd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Gazing.]  [OE.  gasen  ;  akin  to  dial.  Sw.  gasa, 
cf.  Goth,  -as-gaisjan  to  terrify,  us-geisnan  to  be  terrified. 
Cf.  Aghast,  Ghastly,  Ghost,  Hesitate.]  To  fix  the 
eyes  in  a  steady  and  earnest  look ;  to  look  with  eager- 
ness or  curiosity,  as  in  admiration,  astonishment,  or  with 
studious  attention. 

Why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ?      Acts  i.  11. 

Syn.  —  To  gape ;  stare ;  look.  —To  Gaze,  Gape,  Stare. 
To  gaze  is  to  look  with  fixed  and  prolonged  attention, 
awakened  by  excited  interest  or  elevated  emotion ;  to 
cfape  is  to  look  fixedly,  with  open  mouth  and  feelings  of 
Ignorant  wonder ;  to  stare  is  to  look  with  the  fixedness  of 
insolence  or  of  idiocy.  The  lover  of  nature  gazes  with 
delight  on  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  ;  the  rustic  gapes 
with  wonder  at  the  strange  sights  of  a  large  city ;  the 
idiot  stares  on  those  around  with  a  vacant  look. 

Gaze,  V.  t.  To  view  with  attention ;  to  gaze  on.     [i2.] 
And  gazed  a  while  the  ample  sky.  Milton. 

Gaze,  n.     1.  A  fixed  look  ;  a  look  of  eagerness,  won- 
der, or  admiration  ;  a  continued  look  of  attention. 
With  secret  gnze 
Or  open  admiration  him  behold.  JUilton. 

2.  The  object  gazed  on. 

Made  of  my  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze. 

Milton. 

At  gaze,  (a)  (Her.)  With  the  face  turned 
directly  to  the  front ;  —  said  of  the  fig- 
ures of  the  stag,  hart,  buck,  or  hind, 
when  borne,  in  this  position,  upon  an  es- 
cutcheon. (6)  In  a  position  expressing 
sudden  fear  or  surprise  ;  —  a  term  used 
in  stag  hunting  to  describe  the  manner  Stag  at  Gaze, 
of  a  stag  when  he  first  hears  the  hounds  (Her.) 


and  gazes  round  in  apprehension  of  some  hidden  danger ; 
hence,  standing  agape  ;  idly  or  stupidly  gazing. 

I  that  ratlier  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by  one, 
Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like  Joshua's  moon  in 
Ajalon !  Tennyson, 

Ga-zee'bO  (ga^ze'bo),  re.     [Humorously  formed  from 
gaze.]     A  sununerhouse  so  situated  as  to  command  an 
extensive  prospect.     [_Colloq.] 
Gaze'ful  (gaz'ful),  a.    Gazing.     [iJ.]  Spenser. 

Gazeliound'  (-hound'),  n.     A  hound  that  pursues  by 
the  sight  rather  than  by  the  scent.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ga'zel  (ga'zel),  re.    The  black  currant ;  also,  the  wild 
plum.     \^Prov.  Eng.] 
Ga-zel'  (ga-zel'),  re.     (Zodl.)  See  Gazelle. 
Ga-zelle'  (ga-zel'),  n.     [F.  gazelle,  OF.  also,  gazel; 
cf.  Sp.  gacela,  Pg.  gazella.  It.  guzzella;  all 
fr.  Ar.  ghazalSkV/ilA  goat.]   (Zool.)  One  of 
several  small,  swift,  elegantly  formed  spe- 
cies of  antelope,  of  the  genus  Gazella, 
esp.  G.  dorcas ; — called  also  algazel,  co- 
rinne,  korin,  and  kevel.    The  gazelles  are 
celebrated  for  the  lus- 
ter and  soft  expres- 
sion   of    their    eyes. 
[Written  also  gazel.] 
H^^  The    common 
species   of   Northern 
Africa  (Oazella  dor- 
COS) ;  the  Arabian  ga- 
zelle, or  ariel  ( G.  Ara- 
bica) ;    the   mohr   of 
■  West  Africa   (G. 
S  m  ohr) ;  the  Indian  ( G. 
&        Bennetti) :  the  ahu  or 
Persian  (G.  subguttu- 
rosa) ;  and  the  spring- 
bok or  tsebe  (ff.  eu- 


I 


Gazelle  CGazella  dorcas'). 
chore)  of  South  Africa,  are  the  best  knovra< 
Gaze'ment  (gaz'ment),  re.    View, 


[Obs.]     Spenser. 

Gaz'er  (gaz'er),  re.     One  who  gazes. 

Ga-zet'  (ga-zef),  re.  [It.  gazeta,  gazzetta,  prob.  dim.  of 
L.  gaza  royal  treasure.]  A  Venetian  coin,  worth  about 
three  English  farthings,  or  one  and  a  half  cents.      lObs.] 

Ga-zette'  (ga-zef),  re.  [F.  gazette.  It.  gazzetta,  perh. 
from  gazella  a  Venetian  coin  (see  Gazet),  said  to  have 
been  the  price  of  the  first  newspaper  published  at  Ven- 
ice ;  or  perh.  dim.  of  gazza  magpie,  a  name  perh.  applied 
to  the  first  newspaper;  cf.  OHG.  agalstra  magpie,  G. 
elster.]  A  newspaper ;  a  printed  sheet  published  period- 
ically ;  esp. ,  the  official  journal  published  by  the  British 
government,  and  containing  legal  and  state  notices. 

Ga-zette',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gazetted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Gazetting.]  To  announce  or  publish  in  a  gazette  ; 
to  announce  officially,  as  an  appointment,  or  a  case  of 
bankruptcy. 

Gaz'et-teer'  (g5z'5t-ter'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  gazetier.]  1.  A 
writer  of  news,  or  an  <!fficer  appointed  to  publish  news 
by  authority.  Johnson 

2.  A  newspaper ;  a  gazette.     [OJs.]  Burke. 

3.  A  geographical  dictionary ;  a  book  giving  the  names 
and  descriptions,  etc.,  of  many  places. 

4.  An  alphabetical  descriptive  list  of  anything. 
Gaz'lng-StOCk'  (gaz'ing-st5k'),  re.     A  person  or  thing 

gazed  at  with  scorn  or  abhorrence ;  an  object  of  curios- 
ity or  contempt.  ^         Bp.  Mall. 

Gaz'0-gene  (gSz'o-jen),  re.  [F.  gazogene;  gaz  gas  -(- 
-gene,  E.  -gen.]  A  portable  apparatus  for  making  soda 
water  or  aerated  liquids  on  a  small  scale.  Knight. 

Ga-zon'  (ga-zoon' ;  277),  re.  [F.  gazon  turf,  fr.  OHG. 
waso,  G.  wasen.]  (Fort.)  One  of  the  pieces  of  sod  used 
to  line  or  cover  parapets  and  the  faces  of  earthworks. 

Ge-  (g§-).    An  Anglo-Saxon  prefix.    See  T-. 

Geal  (jel),  V.  i.  [F.  geler,  fr.  L.  gelare,  fr.  gelu.  See 
Gelid.]    To  congeal.     [Obs.  or  Scot.] 

Gean  (gen),  re.  [F.  guigne  the  fruit  of  the  gean ;  cf. 
OHG.  wlhsila,  G.  weichsel.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of  cherry, 
tree  common  in  Europe  (Prumis  avium) ;  also,  the  fruit, 
which  is  usually  small  and  dark  in  color. 

Ge'an-ti-cli'nal  (je'Sn-ti-kli'nal'),  re.  [Gr.  yfj  the 
earth  -f-  E.  anticlinal.]  (Geol.)  An  upward  bend  or 
flexure  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  re- 
sulting in  the  formation  of  a  class  of  mountain  elevations 
called  anticlinoria  ;  —  opposed  to  geosynclinal. 

Gear  (ger),  re.     [OE.  gere,  ger,  AS.  gearwe  clothing, 

adornment,  armor,  f r.  gearo,  gearu,  ready,  yare ;  akin  to 

OHG.  garawi,  garwi,  ornament,  dress.    See  Take,  and 

cf.  Garb  dress.]    1.  Clothing ;  garments ;  ornaments. 

Array  thyself  in  thy  most  gorgeous  gear.       Spenser, 

2.  Goods ;  property ;  household  stuff.  Chaucer. 
Homely  gear  and  common  ware.  Bobynson  (,More's  Utopia). 

3.  Whatever  is  prepared  for  use  or  wear;  manufac- 
tured stuff  or  material. 

Clad  in  a  vesture  of  unknown  gear,  Spenser. 

4.  The  harness  of  horses  or  cattle ;  trappings. 

5.  Warlike  accouterments.     l_Scot.]  Jamieson. 

6.  Manner;  custom;  behavior.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

7.  Business  matters ;  affairs ;  concern.     [_Obs.] 

Thus  go  they  both  together  to  their  gear.        Spenser, 

8.  (Mech.)  (a)  A  toothed  wheel,  or  cogwheel;  as,  a 
spur  gear,  or  a  bevel  gear  ;  also,  toothed  wheels,  collect- 
ively, (b)  An  apparatus  for  performing  a  special  func- 
tion ;  gearing ;  as,  the  feed  gear  of  a  lathe,  (c)  Engage- 
ment of  parts  with  each  other ;  as,  in  gear;  out  of  gear, 

9.  pi.  (Naut.)  See  Ist  Jeer  (6). 

10.  Anything  worthless ;  stuff ;  nonsense  ;  rubbish. 
lObs.  or  Prov,  Eng.]  Wright, 

That  servant  of  his  that  confessed  and  uttered  this  gearyaa 
an  honest  man.      '  Latimer. 

Bevel  gear.  See  Bevel  gear.  —  viore  gear,  a  mortise 
gear,  or  its  skeleton.  See  Mortise  wheel,  under  Mor- 
tise. —  Expansion  gear  (.S{l>am  Engine),  the  arrangement 
of  parts  for  cutting  off  steam  at  a  certain  part  ot  the 
stroke,  so  as  to  leave  it  to  act  upon  the  piston  expan- 
sively ;  the  cut-off.    See  under  Expansion.  —  Feed  gear. 
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See  Fe.ed  moii(yn,  under  Feed,  n.  —  Gear  cutter,  a  ma- 
chine or  tool  lor  forming  the  teeth  of  gear  wheels  by  cut- 
ting. —  Oear  wheel,  any  cogwheel.  —  Euiming  gear.  See 
under  Runnino.  —  To  thi'ow  in,  or  out  of,  gear  (Mach. ), 
to  connect  or  disconnect  (wheelwork  or  couplings,  etc.) ; 
to  put  in,  or  out  of,  working  relation. 

Gear  (ger), !'.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Geared  (gerd) ;  p.pr.  & 
lb.  n.  Gearing.]   1.  To  dress ;  to  put  gear  on ;  to  harness. 

2.  (Mach.)  To  provide  with  gearing. 

Double  geared,  driven  through  twofold  compound  gear- 
ing, to  increase  the  force  or  speed  ;  —  said  of  a  machine. 

Gear,  v.  i.    (Mach.)  To  be  in,  or  come  into,  gear. 

Gear'ing,  n.    1.  Harness. 

2.  (3fac7t.)  The  parts  by  which  motion  imparted  to 
one  portion  of  an  engine  or  machine  is  transmitted  to 
another,  considered  collectively ;  as,  the  valve  gearing  of 
a  locomotive  engine ;  belt  gearing  ;  esp. ,  a  train  of  wheels 
for  transmitting  and  varying  motion  in 
machinery. 

Frictional  gearing.  See  under  Feictional. 

—  Grearing   chain,  an  endless  chain  trans- 
mitting motion  from  one  sprocket  wheel  ^ 
to  another.     See  Ilhisl.  of  Chain  ^vheel.  ^i 

—  Spur  gearing,  gearing  in  which  the  teeth 
or  cogs  are  ranged  round  either  the  con- 
cave or  the  convex  surface  (properly  the 
latter)  of  a  cylmdrical  wheel ;  —  for  trans- 
mitting motion  between  parallel  shafts,  etc. 

Gea^SOn  (ge'z'n),  a.  [OE.  gesen,  geson,  rare,  scanty, 
AS.  f;;eme  barren,  wanting.  Cf.  Geest.]  Rare;  wonder- 
ful. lObs.']  Spenser. 
Geat  (get),  n.  [See  Gate  a  door.]  (Founding)  The 
channel  or  spout  through  wliich  molten  metal  runs  into 
a  mold  in  casting.     [Written  also  gil,  gate.J 

Ge'car-Cin'1-an  (je'kiir-sin'i-an),  n.  [Gr.  yij  earth  + 
(topxiVos  crab.]  (Zool.)  A  land  crab  of  the  genus  Gecar- 
eimis,  or  of  allied  genera. 

Geek  (gek),  n.     [D.  gek  fool,  fop;  akin  to  G.  geek; 
cf.  Icel.  gikkr  a  pert,  rude  person.]     1.  Scorn,  derision, 
or  contempt.     IProv.  Eng.'] 
2.  An  object  of  scorn ;  a  dupe ;  a  gull.     [05«.] 
To  become  the  geek  and  scorn 
O'  the  other's  villainy.  Shak. 

Geek,  ".  i.    [Cf.  OD.  ghecken,  G.  gecken.    See  Geck, 
n.]     1.  To  deride;  to  scorn  ;  to  mock.     \_Prov.  Eng.'\ 
2.  To  cheat,  trick,  or  gull.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

Geck,  V.  i.  To  jeer  ;  to  show  contempt.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Geck'O  (gSk'o),  n.;  pZ.  Geckoes  (-oz), 
gecko;  —  so 
called  from 
the  sound 
which  the  an- 
imal utters.] 
(Zoiil.)  Any 
lizard   of   the 

family     Geck-         Gecko  (Platydacti/lus  muralis). 
onulx.     The 

geckoes  are  small,  carnivorous,  mostly  nocturnal 
animals  with  large  eyes  and  vertical,  elliptical  pu- 
pils.    Their  toes  are  generally  expanded,  and  fur- 
nished with  adhesive  disks,  by  which  they  can  run 
over  walls  and  ceilings.      They  are  numerous  in 
warm  countries,  and  a  few  species  are  found  in  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States.    See  Wall  gecko,  Fanpoot. 
Geok-O'tlan  (gSk-o'shan),  n.     (Zool.)  A  gecko. 
Ged,  Gedd  (ged),  n.     (Zool.)  The  European  pike. 
Gee  (je),  V.   i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Geed  (jed) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Geeing.]     1.  To  agree ;  to  harmonize.     \_Colloq. 
or  Prov.  Eng.']  Forby. 

2.  [Cf.  G.  jii,  interj.,  used  in  calling  to  a  horse.  It. 
gib,  F.  dia,  used  to  turn  a  horse  to  the  left.]     To  turn 
to  the  off  side,  or  from  the  driver  (i.  e.,  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  right  side)  ;  —  said  of  cattle,  or  a  team ; 
used  most  frequently  in  the  imperative,  often  with  off, 
by  drivers  of  oxen,  in  directing  their  teams,  and  opposed 
to  Jiaio,  or  hoi.     [Written  also  j'se.] 
.  |^°°  In  England,  the  teamster  walks  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  his  cattle ;  in  the  United  States,  on  the  left-hand 
side.    In  all  cases,  however,  gee  means  to  turn  from  the 
driver,  and  haw  to  turn  toward  him. 
Gee  ho,  or  Gee  whoa.    Same  as  Gee. 
Gee,  V.  t.    [See  Gee  to  turn.]  To  cause  (a  team)  to  turn 
to  the  off  side,  or  from  the  driver.     [Written  alsojee.] 
Geer  (ger),  Geer'lng.    [06s.]    See  Gear,  Gearing. 
Geese  (ges),  n. ;  pi.  of  Goose. 

Geest  (gest),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  geest,  geestland,  sandy,  dry 
land,  OFries.  gest,  gast,  gestlond,  gdstlond,  fr.  Fries. 
gast  barren.  Cf.  Geason.]  Alluvial  matter  on  the  sur- 
face of  land,  not  of  recent  origin.  S.  Jameson. 
Geet(jet),  n.  [See  Jet.]  Jet.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Geez  (gaz),  n.  The  original  native  name  for  the  an- 
cient Ethiopic  language  or  people.     See  Ethiopic. 

6e-hen'na  (ge-hSn'na), n.  [L.  Gehenna,  Gr.  Teevia, 
Heb.  Ge  Hinnom.']  (Jewish  Hist.)  The  valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  near  Jenisalem,  where  some  of  the  Israelites  sacri- 
ficed their  children  to  Moloch,  which,  on  this  account, 
was  afterward  regarded  as  a  place  of  abomination,  and 
made  a  receptacle  for  all  the  refuse  of  the  city,  perpet- 
ual fires  being  kept  up  in  order  to  prevent  pestilential 
effluvia.  In  the  New  Testament  the  name  is  transferred, 
by  an  easy  metaphor,  to  Bell. 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  Hell.        Milton. 
Ge'lc  (je'Tk),  a.    [Gr.  y^  earth.]    (CAem.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  e.arthy  or  vegetable  mold. 
Geic  acld^    (Chem.)  See  HtrmiN. 

Ge'ln(je'In),TO.  [Gr. -ra  earth.]  (OAem.)  See  HuMiN. 
Gels'sler  tube'  (gis'sler  tub').  (Elec.)  A  glass  tube 
provided  with  platinum  electrodes,  and  containing  some 
gas  under  very  low  tension,  which  becomes  luminous 
when  an  electrical  discharge  is  passed  through  it;  — so 
called  from  the  name  of  a  noted  maker  in  Germany.  It 
is  called  .also  Pliicker  tube,  from  the  German  physicist 
who  devised  it. 


Gel'tO-nog'a-my   (gi'to-n5g'4-my),   n.       [Gr.   yeirwi' 

neighbor  -|-  yd^o?  marriage.]     (Bot.)  Fertilization   of 
flowers  by  pollen  from  other  flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

Gel'a-ble  (jel'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  gelare  to  congeal :  cf.  F. 
gelable.  See  Geal.]  Capable  of  being  congealed  ;  ca- 
pable of  being  converted  into  jelly. 

II  Gel'a-da  (j51'a-da),  n.  (Zool.)  A  baboon  (Gelada 
Ruppelli)  cf  Abyssinia,  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the 
hair  on  tlie  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  adult  male. 

6e-las'tic  (je-las'tik),  a.  [Gr.  yeAaoriKos  inclined  to 
laugh,  from  yeKav  to  laugh.]  Pertaining  to  laughter ; 
used  in  laughing.    "  Gelastic  muscles."     Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ge-lat'i-fi' ca'tion  (je-iat'i-t'I-ka'shan),  n.  \_Gelafm 
-\-  L.  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -FY.]  (Physiol. 
Chem .)  The  formation  of  gelatin. 

Gel'a-tig'e-nous  (jgl'a^tlj'e-nus),  a.  IGelaiin  -\-  -ge- 
nozis.']  (Physiol.  Chem.)  Producing,  or  yielding,  gela- 
tin ;  gelatiniferous  ;  as,  the  gelatigenous  tissues. 

Gel'a-tin,  Gel'a-tine  (jSVa-tln),  n.  [F.  gelatine,  fr. 
L.  gelare  to  congeal.  See  Geal.]  (Chem.)  Animal 
jelly ;  glutinous  material  obtained  from  animal  tissues 
by  prolonged  boiling.  Speciflcally  (Physiol.  Chem.),  a 
nitrogenous  colloid,  not  e-xisting  as  such  in  the  animal 
body,  but  formed  by  the  hydrating  action  of  boiling 
water  on  the  collagen  of  various  kinds  of  connective 
tissue  (as  tendons,  bones,  ligaments,  etc.).  Its  distin- 
guishing character  is  that  of  dissolving  in  hot  water,  and 
forming  a  jelly  on  cooling.  It  is  an  important  ingredi- 
ent of  calf 's-f oot  jelly,  isinglass,  glue,  etc.  It  is  used  as 
food,  but  its  nutritious  qualities  are  of  a  low  order. 

m^^  Both  spellings,  gela/m  and  gelaHne,  are  in  good 
use,  but  the  tendency  of  writers  on  physiological  chemis- 
try favors  the  form  in  -?7i,asinthe  United  States  Dispen- 
satory, the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  Fownes'  Watts' 
Chemistry,  Brande  &  Cox's  Dictionary. 

Blasting  gelatin,  an  explosive,  containing  about  ninety- 
five  parts  of  nitroglycerin  and  five  of  collodion.  —  Gelatin 
process,  a  name  applied  to  a  number  of  processes  in  the 
arts,  involving  the  use  of  gelatin.  Especially  :  (a)  (Pho- 
tog.)  A  dry-plate  process  in  which  gelatin  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  collodion  as  the  sensitized  material.  This 
is  the  dry-plate  process  in  general  use,  and  plates  of  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  are  produced  by  it.  (o)  (Print.)  A 
method  of  producing  photographic  copies  of  drawings, 
engravings,  printed  pages,  etc.,  and  also  of  photographic 
pictures,  which  can  be  printed  from  in  a  press  with  ink, 
or  (in  some  applications  of  the  process)  which  can  be  used 
as  the  molds  of  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates,  (c) 
(Print,  or  Co^pying)  A  method  of  producing  facsimile 
copies  of  an  original,  written  or  drawn  in  aniline  ink  upon 
paper,  thence  transferred  to  a  cake  of  gelatin  softened 
with  glycerin,  from  which  impressions  are  taken  upon  or- 
dinary paper.  —  Vegetable  gelatin.    See  Gliadik. 

6e-lat'i-nate  (je-lat'I-nat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ge- 
latinated  (-na'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  GELATruATiNG.]  To 
convert  into  gelatin,  or  into  a  substance  resembling  jelly. 

Ge-Iat'1-nate,  v.  i.  To  be  converted  into  gelatin,  or 
into  a  substance  like  jelly. 

Lapis  lazuli,  if  calcined,  does  not  effervesce,  but  gelatinafes 
with  the  mineral  acids.  Kirwan. 

Ge-lat'1-na'tion  (-na'shiin),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
converting  into  gelatin,  or  a  substance  like  jelly. 

Gel'a-tme  (jel'a-ttn),  «.     Same  as  Gelatin. 

Gel'a-tin-if'er-OUS  C-if'er-iis),  a.  \_Gelaiin  +  -ferous."] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  Yielding  gelatin  on  boiling  with  water ; 
capable  of  gelatination. 

Gel'a-tin'i-form  (-tin'i-f8rm),  a.  Having  the  form 
of  gelatin. 

Ge-lat'1-nl-za'tion  (je-lat'i-ni-za'shiin),  n.  Same  as 
Gelatination. 

Ge-lat'i-nize  (je-latt-niz),  v.  t.  1.  To  convert  into 
gelatin  or  jelly.     Same  as  Gelatinate,  v.  t. 

Z.  (Photog.)  To  coat,  or  otherwise  treat,  with  gelatin. 

Ge-lat'i-nize,  v.  i.    Same  as  Gelatinate,  v.  i. 

Ge-lat'i-nous  (-nus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gelatineux.']  Of  the 
nature  and  consistence  of  gelatin  or  of  jelly  ;  resembling 
jelly ;  viscous. 

Ge-la'tion  (jt-la'shiin),  n.  [L.  gelaiio  a  freezing,  fr. 
gelare  to  freeze.]  (Astron.)  The  process  of  becoming 
solid  by  cooling  ;  a  cooling  and  solidifying. 

Geld  (geld),  n.  [AS.  gild,  gield,  geld,  tribute,  pay- 
ment, fr.  gieldan  to  pay,  render.  See  Yield.]  Money ; 
tribute  ;  compensation ;  ransom.     [06s.] 

11^^  This  word  occurs  in  old  law  books  in  composition, 
as  in  daneffeW,  or  dane^ceZ^,  a  tax  imposed  by  the  Danes ; 
werefireW,  compensation  for  the  life  of  a  man,  etc. 

Geld  (geld),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gelded  or  Gelt 
(gelt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gelding.]  [Icel.  gelda  to  cas- 
trate ;  akin  to  Dan.  gilde,  Sw.  g'dlla,  and  cf.  AS.  gilte  a 
young  sow,  OHG.  gait  dry,  not  giving  milk,  G.  gelt,  Goth. 
gilpa  sickle.]     1.  To  castrate ;  to  emasculate. 

2.  To  deprive  of  anything  essential. 

Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony.  Shdk. 

3.  To  deprive  of  anything  exceptionable ;  as,  to  geld  a 
book,  or  a  story ;  to  expurgate.     [06s.]  Dryden. 

Geld'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  gelded. 

Geld'a-ble,  a.  [From  Geld  money.]  Liable  to  taxa- 
tion.    [06s.]  Burrill. 

Geld'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  gelds  or  castrates. 

Gel'der-rose'  (gel'der-roz'),  n.  Same  asGcELDER-EOSE. 

Geld'ing  (gSld'Tng),  n.  [Icel.  gelding  a  gelding,  akin 
to  geldingr  wether,  eunuch,  Sw.  galling  gelding,  Dan. 
gilding  eunuch.  See  Geld,  v.  Z.]  A  castrated  animal ; 
—  usually  applied  to  a  horse,  but  formerly  used  also  of 
the  human  male. 

They  went  down  both  into  the  water,  Philip  and  the  gelding, 
and  Philip  baptized  him.  Wiiclif  (.Acts  viii.  3S). 

Geld'ing,  p.  pr.,  a.,  &  vb.  n.  from  Geld,  v.  t. 

Gel'ld  (jel'id),  a.  [L.  gelidus,  fr.  geln  frost,  cold. 
See  Cold,  and  cf.  Conoeat,,  Gelatin,  Jelly.]  Cold  ;  very 
cold  ;  frozen.     "  Gc//rf  founts."  Thomson. 

Ge-lid'i-ty  (j6-lTd'i-ty),  n.     The  state  of  being  gelid. 

Gel'id-ly  (j51'td-ly),  adv.     In  a  gelid  manner  ;  coldly. 

Gel'id-ness,  n.    Tlie  state  of  being  gelid ;  gelidity. 

Gel'ly  (jSl'ly),  n.    Jelly.     lObs.]  Spenser. 


Yellow  Jasmine  {Gelst' 
niiura  mmpervireni). 


Ge-l0S'C0-p7  (je-los'ko-pj?),  n.  [Gr.  yeASi'  to  laugh  -j- 
-scopy.]     Divination  by  means  of  laughter. 

Ge-lose'  (je-los'),  n.  [See  Gelatin.]  (Chem.)  An 
amorphous,  gummy  carbohydrate,  found  in  Gelidium, 
agar-agar,  and  other  seaweeds. 

Gel-se'mic  (jel-se'mik),  a.    Gelseminic. 

Gel'se-mine  (jel'se-min  sr  -men;  104),  n.  (Chem.) 
An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  yellow  jasmine  (Gelsemi- 
um  sempervirens),  as  a  bitter  white  semicrystalline  sub- 
stance ;  —  called  also  gelsemia. 

Gel'se-min'ic  (-miu'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  derived  from,  the  yellow  jasmine  (Gelsemium  semper- 
virens) ;  as,  gelseminic  acid,  a  white  crystalline  substance 
resembling  esculin. 

II  Gel-se'mi-um  (jel-se'mi-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  It.  gelso- 
mino  jasmine.]  1.  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  climbing  plants.  The 
yellow  (false)  jasmine  (Gelse- 
mium sempervirens)  is  a  native 
of  the  Southern  United  States. 
It  has  showy  and  deliciously 
fragrant  flowers. 

2.  (iVed.)  The  root  of  the  , 
yellow  jasmine,  used  in  mala- 
rial fevers,  etc. 

Gelt  (gelt),  n.  [See  1st 
Geld.]    Tribute ;  tax.    [06s.] 

All  these  the  king  gianted  unto 
them  .  .  .  free  from  all  gelts  and 
payments,  in  a  most  full  and  ample 
manner.  Fuller. 

Gelt,  n.   [See  Geld,  v.  <.]  A  gelding.  [06s.]  Mortimer.. 

Gelt,  n.     Gilding ;  tinsel.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Gem  (jem),  n.    [OE.  gemme  precious  stone,  F.  gemme, 
fr.  L.  gemma  a  precious  stone,  bud.]     1.  (Bot.)  A  bud. 
From  the  joints  of  thy  prolitic  stem 
A  swelling  knot  is  raised  called  a  gem.      Denham. 

2.  A  precious  stone  of  any  kind,  as  the  ruby,  emerald, 
topaz,  sapphire,  beryl,  spinel,  etc.,  especially  when  cut 
and  polished  for  ornament ;  a  jewel.  Milton. 

3.  Anything  of  small  size,  or  expressed  within  brief 
limits,  which  is  regarded  as  a  gem  on  account  of  its 
beauty  or  value,  as  a  small  picture,  a  verse  of  poetry,  a 
witty  or  wise  saying. 

Artificial  gem,  an  imitation  of  a  gem,  made  of  glass  col- 
ored with  metallic  oxide.    Cf.  Paste,  and  Steass. 

Gem,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gemmed  (jemd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Gemming.]  1.  To  put  forth  in  the  form  of  buds. 
"  Gemmed  their  blossoms."     [i.]  Milton. 

2.  To  adorn  with  gems  or  precious  stones. 

3.  To  embellish  or  adorn,  as  with  gems ;  as,  a  foliage 
gemmed  with  dewdrops. 

England  is  .  .  .  gemmed  with  castles  and  palaces.     W.  Irving. 

Ge-ma'ra  (ge-ma'ra),  n.  [Heb.]  (Jewish  lAt.)  The 
second  part  of  the  Talmud,  or  the  commentary  on  tho 
Mishna  (which  forms  the  first  part  or  text). 

Ge-mar'ic  (ge-mar'Tk),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  Gemaia. 

Ge-ma'rist  (ge-ma'nst),  n.  One  versed  in  the  Ge- 
mara,  or  adhering  to  its  teachings. 

Gem'el  (jem'el),  a.  [OF.  gemel  twin,  F.  jumeau,  L. 
gemellus  twin,  doubled,  dim.  of  geminns.  See  Gemini, 
and  cf.  Gimmal.]     (Her.)  Coupled ;  paired. 

Bars  gamel  (Her.),  two  barrulets  placed  near  and  'S'lir- 
allel  to  each  other. 

Gem'el,  n.    1.  One  of  twins.    [06s.]  Wyclif. 

2.'  (Her.)  One  of  two  barrulets  placed  parallel  and 

close  to  each  other.    Cf.   Bars  gemel,  ^ ^ 

under  Gemel,  a. 

Two  gemels  silver  between  two  griffins  pas- 
sant. Strijpe. 

Gomel  hinge  (Locksmithing),  a  hinge 
consisting  of  an  eye  or  loop  and  a  hook. 
—  Gemel  ring,  a  ring  with  two  or  more 
links ;  a  gimbal.  See  Gimbal.  —  Gemel 
window,  a  window  with  two  bays. 

Gem'el-lip'a-rous  (-lIp'ii-rQs),  a.  [L. 
gemcllipara,  fem. ;  gemellus  twin  -|- 
parere  to  bear,  produce.]   Producing  twins.  [5.]  Bailey. 

Gem'i-nal  (jem'i-nal), «.  [L.  ^e»Hnus  twin.]  A  pair. 
[06s.]  Drayton. 

Gem'1-nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  geminatus,  p.  p.  of  gemi- 
ware  to  double.  See  GEraNi.]  (i?oZ.)  In  pairs  or  twains; 
two  together ;  binate ;  twin ;  as,  geminate  flowers.  Gray. 

Gem'i-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.   To  double,    [i?.]   B.  Jonson. 

Gem'i-na'tion  (-na'shiJn),  n.  [L.  geminaiio.']  A 
doubling;  duplication;  repetition,     [i?.]  Boyle. 

II  Gem'i-ni  (jem'i-ni),  «.  pi.  [L.,  twins,  pi.  of  gemi- 
nus;  cf.  Skr.  jdmi  related  as  brother  or  sister.]  (As- 
tron.) A  constellation  of  the  zodiac,  containing  the  two 
bright  stars  Castor  ar\i  Pollux;  also,  the  third  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about  May  20th. 

Gem'i-ni-flo'rous  (-nt-flo'riSs),  a.  [L.  geminus  twin 
-f-/os,  floris,  flower.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  flowers  ar- 
ranged in  pairs. 

Gem'i-nous  (jem'i-nus),  a.  [L.  geminus.']  Double  ; 
in  pairs.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Gem'i-ny  (-■nS),  n.  [See  Gemini.]  Twins  ;  a  pair ;  a 
couple.     [06s.]  Shak. 

II  Gem'i-tO'res  (-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  gemere, 
gemllum,  to  sigh,  mo.an.]  (Zo'ul.)  A  division  of  birds 
including  the  true  pigeons. 

II  Gem'ma  (jem'm.i,),  n.  ;  pi.  Gemm.e  (-me). 
[L.,  a  bud.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  leaf  bud,  as  distiu- 
guished  from  a  flower  bud. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  bud  spore ;   one  of  the  small 
spores  or  buds  in  the  reproduction  of  certain 
Protozoa,  which  separate  one  at  a  time  from  | 
tho  parent  cell. 

Gem-ma'ceons  (j5ni-mji'sl\iis),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  gems  or  to  gommiB  ;  of  the  na- 
ture of,  or  rcsoiubliiig,  gems  or  gemiiur". 

Gom'ma-ry  (jSm'iml-ry),  a.  [L.  gemma- 
rius.     See  Gem.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  gems. 
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use,    unite,   r^de,   full,   iip,    tirn ;    pity ;    food,   fcibt  j    out,   oil ;      cbair ;    go  j    sing,   iak ;    tJion,    thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  axure. 


Gemmation, 
Branches  of    a  coral 
(Cladocora  arbuscu- 
ia).     b  The    last- 
formed  bud. 


GEMMARY 


Gem'ma-ry  (jSm'mSrry),  n.  A  receptacle  for  jewels 
or  gems ;  a  jewel  house  ;  jewels  or  gems,  collectively. 

Gem'mate  (-mat),  a.  [L.  gemmatus,  p.  p.  of  gem- 
mare  to  put  forth  buds,  fr.  gemma  bud.]  (Bol.)  Having 
buds  ;  reproducing  by  buds. 

Gem'nia-ted  (-ma-ted),  a.  Having  buds ;  adorned 
■with  gems  or  jewels. 

Gem-ma'tion  (jem-ma'shOn),  n.    [Cf.  F.  gemmation.'] 

1.  (Biol.)  The  formation  of  a  new 
individual,  either  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble, by  a  process  of  budding  ;  an 
asexual  method  of  reproduction ; 
gemmulation  ;    gemmiparity.      See 

BUDDINQ. 

2.  (Bol.)  Tlie  arrangement  of 
buds  on  the  stalk ;  also,  of  leaves  in 
the  bud. 

Gem'me-OUS  (jem'me-us),  a.  [L. 
gemmeus.  See  Gem.]  Pertaining 
to  gems  ;  of  the  nature  of  gems ;  re- 
sembling gems.  Pennant. 

Gem-mif'er-OUS  (jem-mTf'er-us), 
41.  [L.  gemma  bud  -)-  -ferous :  cf. 
F.  gemmifere.']  Producing  gems  or 
buds;  (Biol.)  multiply mg  by  buds. 

Gem'ml-fi-ca'tion  (jem'mi-fl-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  grem- 
ma  bud -f- -^care  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See -FY.]  (Biol.) 
The  production  of  a  bud  or  gem. 

Gem'mi-flO'rate  (-rto'rSt),  a.  [L.  gemma  bud  -)- 
fio.<:,  floris,  Hov/er.]     (Bot.)  Having  flowers  like  buds. 

Gem'nii-ness  (jem'mT-nSs),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  gemmy  ;  spruceness  ;  smartness. 

II  Gem-mip'a-ra  (jem-mTp'a-ra),  1  re.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  L. 

II  Gem-mip'a-res  (-rez),  )    gemina  hud -{- pa- 

rere  to  produce.]  (Zool.)  Animals  which  increase  by 
budding,  as  hydroids. 

Gem'mi-par'l-ty  (jem'mT-pSr'T-ty),  n.  (Biol.)  Re- 
production by  budding  ;  gemmation.     See  Budding. 

Gem-mlp'a-rous  (jem-mTp'a-rus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gem- 
mipare.]  (Biol.)  Producing  buds ;  reproducing  by  buds. 
See  Gemmation,  1. 

Gem-mos'i-ty  (-mos'i-ty),  n.  [L.  gemmosus  set  with 
jewels.  See  Gem.]  The  quality  or  characteristics  of  a 
gem  or  jewel.     [Ois.]  Bailey. 

Gem'mu-la'tion  (jem'mii-la'shiin),  n.  [From  L.  gem- 
mula,  dim.  of  gemma  bud.]     (Biol.)  See  Gemmation. 

Gem'mule  (jSm'miSl),  n.  [L.  gemmula,  dim.  of  gem- 
■ma :  cf.  F.  gemmule.  See  Gem.]  1.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  little 
leaf  bud,  as  the  plumule  between  the  cotyledons,  (h) 
One  of  the  buds  of  mosses,  (c)  One  of  the  reproductive 
spores  of  algse.     (d)  An  ovule. 

2.  (Biol.)  (a)  A  bud  produced  in  generation  by  gem- 
mation. (J)  One  of  the  imaginary  granules  or  atoms 
which,  according  to  Darwin's  hypothesis  of  pangenesis, 
are  continually  being  thrown  off  from  every  cell  or  unit, 
and  circulate  freely  throughout  the  system,  and  when 
supplied  witli  proper  nutriment  multiply  by  self-division 
ajid  ultimately  develop  into  cells  like  those  from  which 
they  were  derived.  They  are  supposed  to  be  transmitted 
from  the  i  i.rent  to  the  offspring,  but  are  often  transmit- 
ted in  a  d'  TUiant  strife  during  many  generations  and  are 
thfu  developf  J.    See  P.^ngcnesis. 

i.3ni'mn-lU'er-on8  (jem'mu-lTfer-iis),  a.  {Gemmule 
-f-  -fi'.ous.']     Bearing  or  producing  goumiules  or  buds. 

Gem'THy  (jgrn'mj^),  a.  [From  Gem,  ji.]  1.  Full  of 
jjems  ;  bright ;  glittering  like  a  gem. 

The  gemviy  bridle  glittered  free.  Tennyson. 

2.  Spruce  ;  smart.     \_Collog.  Eng."] 

Ge-mote'  (ge-mct  ":  n.  [AS.  gemot  an  assembly.  See 
Meet,  v.  t."]  (AS.  Hist.)  A  meeting ;  —  used  in  combina- 
tion, as,  'Vlitena.g emote,  an  assembly  of  the  wise  men. 

Gems  (gSmz),  n.     [G.]     (Zool.)  The  chamois. 

Gems'bok  (gSmz'bok),  n.  [D.  ;  akin  to  G.  gemsbock 
the  male  or  buck  of  the  chamois  ; 
gemse  chamois,  goat  of  the  Alps  -\- 
bock  buck.]  (Zool.)  A  South  Afri- 
can antelope  (Onjx  Capensis),  hav- 
ing long,  sharp,  nearly  straight 
horns. 

Gems'-hom'  (-hSm'),  n.    [G., 

■prop.,  chamois  horn.]  (Mus.)  An 
organ  stop  with  conical  tin  pipes. 

Ge-mul'  (zha-mool'),  n.  (Zool.) 
A  small  South  American  deer  (Fur- 
cifer  Chilensis),  with  simple  forked 
horns.     [Written  also  guemul.'] 

-gen  (-jen).  [(1)  From  Gr.  -yef-, 
from  the  same  root  as  yeVos  race, 
stock  (see  Genus).  (2)  From  Gr. 
suffix  -y6vij'5  bom.     Cf.  F.   -gene.'] 

1.  A  suffix  used  in  scientific  words  in  the  sense  oi  pro- 
ducing, generating;  as,  amphi,9e«,  amiiogen,  hsdogen. 

2.  A  suffix  meaning  produced,  generated  ;  as,  exogen. 
II  Ge'na  (je'na),  n.     [L.,  the  cheek.]    (Zo'ol.)  (a)  The 

cheek ;  the  feathered  side  of  the  under  mandible  of  a 
bird,  (h)  The  part  of  the  head  to  which  the  jaws  of  an 
insect  are  attached. 

_  II  Ge-nappe'  (je-nap'),  re.  [From  Genappe,  in  Bel- 
gium.] A  worsted  yarn  or  cord  of  peculiar  smoothness, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  braid,  fringe,  etc.  Simmonds. 

II  Gen'dariue'  (zhaN'darm'),  n. ;  pi.  Gendaemes  (zhaN'- 
darm'),  or  Gens  d'aemes.  [F.]  1.  (Mil.)  One  of  a  body 
of  heavy  cavalry.     \_Obs.]     {Fi-ance] 

2.  An  armed  policeman  in  France.  Thackeray. 

Gesi-darm'er-y  (jSn-darm'er-y),  n.  [F.  gendarmerie.] 
Tlie  body  of  gendarmes. 

Gen'der  (jSn'der),  n.  [OF.  genre,  gendre  (with  ex- 
crescent d),  F.  genre,  fr.  L.  genus,  generis,  birth,  descent, 
race,  kind,  gender,  fr.  the  root  of  genere,  gignere,  to  be- 
get, in  pass.,  to  be  bom,  akin  to  E.  kin.  See  Km,  and 
cf.  Geneeate,  Genbe,  Gentle,  Genus.]  1.  Kind  ;  sort. 
£06jr.]     "  One  gender  of  herbs."  Shak. 

2.  Sex,  male  or  female.     {Obs.  or  Collog.] 
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3.  (Gram.)  A  classification  of  nouns,  primarily  accord- 
ing to  sex ;  and  secondarily  according  to  some  fancied  or 
imputed  quality  associated  with  sex. 

Gender  is  a  grammatical  distinction  and  applie.s  to  words  only. 
Sex  is  a  natural  distinction  and  appUes  to  living  objects. 

Ji.  Morris. 


Adjectives  and  pronouns  are  said  to  vary  in  gen- 
der when  the  form  is  varied  according  to  the  gender  of 
the  words  to  which  they  refer. 

Gen'der  (jen'der),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gendeeed 
(-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gendeeing.]  [OF.  gendrer,  fr. 
L.  generare.     See  Gendee,  re.]     To  beget ;  to  engender. 

Gen'der,  v.  i.    To  copulate  ;  to  breed.     [J?.]      Sliak. 

Gen'der-less,  a.     Having  no  gender. 

Gen'e-a-gen'e-SiS  (jSu'e-a-jeu'e-sTs),  n.  [Gr.  yevsd 
race  -|-  E.  genesis.]  (Biol.)  Alternate  generation.  See 
under  Generation. 

Gen'e-a-log'ic  (ISj'ik),  a.    Genealogical. 

Gen'e-a-lOg'ic-al  (-loj'i-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  genealo- 
gique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  genealogy ;  as,  a  genealogical 
table;  genealogical  order.  — Gen'e-a-log'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Genealogical  tree,  a  family  lineage  or  genealogy  drawn 
out  under  the  form  of  a  tree  and  its  branches. 

Gen'e-al'0-gist  (-51'6-jist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  genealogiste.] 
One  who  traces  genealogies  or  the  descent  of  persons  or 
families. 

Gen'e-al'O-gize  (-jiz),  v.  i.  To  investigate,  or  relate 
the  liistory  of,  descents. 

Gen'e-al'0-gy  (-jy  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  Genealogies  (-jTz). 
[OE.  genealogi,  genelogie,  OF.  genelogie,  F.  genealogie, 
L.  genealogia,  fr.  Gr.  yei/eoAoyia  ;  •yevcd  birth,  race,  de- 
scent (akin  to  L.  genus)  .\- Koyo^  discourse.]  1.  An  ac- 
comit  or  history  of  the  descent  of  a  person  or  family 
from  an  ancestor ;  enumeration  of  ancestors  and  their 
children  in  the  natural  order  of  succession  ;  a  pedigree. 

2.  Regular  descent  of  a  person  or  family  from  a  pro- 
genitor ;  pedigree  ;  lineage. 

Gen'e-arch  (jen'e-ark),  n.  [Gr.  ye^'eapxis ;  yeVos  race 
-|-  apxos  a  leader.]     The  chief  of  a  family  or  tribe. 

Gen'e-ra  (jen'e-ra),  n.  pi.     See  Genus. 

Gen'er-a-bil'i-ty  (jgn'er-a-bil'i-tj),  n.  Capability  of 
being  generated.  Johnstone. 

Gen'er-a-ble  (jSn'er-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  generabilis.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  generated  or  produced.  Benlley. 

Gen'er-al  (-al),  a.  [F.  general,  fr.  L.  generali».  See 
Genus.]  1.  Relating  to  a  genus  or  kind  ;  pertaining  to 
a  whole  class  or  order ;  as,  a  general  law  of  animal  or 
vegetable  economy. 

2.  Comprehending  many  species  or  individuals  ;  not 
special  or  particular  ;  including  all  particulars  ;  as,  a 
general  inference  or  conclusion. 

3.  Not  restrained  or  limited  to  a  precise  import ;  not 
specific  ;  vague  ;  indefinite ;  lax  in  signification ;  as,  a 
loose  and  general  expression. 

4.  Common  to  many,  or  the  greatest  number  ;  widely 
spread  ;  prevalent ;  extensive,  though  not  universal ;  as, 
a  general  opinion  ;  a  general  custom. 

This  general  applause  and  cheerful  sllout 

Argue  your  wisdom  and  your  love  to  Richard.        Shak. 

5.  Having  a  relation  to  all ;  common  to  the  whole  ;  as, 
Adam,  our  general  sire.  Milton. 

6.  As  a  whole  ;  in  gross  ;  for  the  most  part. 

His  general  behavior  vain,  ridiculous.  Shak. 

7.  Usual ;  common,  on  most  occasions ;  as,  his  general 
habit  or  method. 

S^^  The  word  general,  annexed  to  a  name  of  office,  us- 
ually denotes  chief  or  superior;  as,  2.ttomey-general ; 
adjutant  general;  commissary  general;  quartermaster 
general;  vicar-general,  etc. 

General  agent  (Law),  an  agent  whom  a  principal  em- 
ploys to  transact  all  his  business  of  a  particular  kind,  or 
to  act  in  his  affairs  generally.  —  General  assembly.  See 
the  Note  under  Assembly.  —  General  average.  General 
Coort.  See  mider  Ateeage,  Couet.— General  court-martial 
(Mil.),  the  highest  military  and  naval  judicial  tribunal. 
—  General  dealer  (Com.),  a.  shopkeeper  who  deals  in  all 
articles  in  common  use.  —  General  demarrer  (Law),  a  de- 
murrer which  objects  to  a  pleading  in  general  terms,  as 
insufficient,  without  specifying  the  defects.  Abbott.  — 
General  epistle,  a  canonical  epistle.  —  General  guides  (Mil.), 
two  sergeants  (called  the  right,  and  the  left,  general 
guide)  posted  opposite  the  right  and  left  flanks  of  an  in- 
fantry battalion,  to  preserve  accuracy  in  marching.  Far- 
row.— General  hospitals  (Mil.),  hospitals  established  to 
receive  sick 'and  wounded  sent  from  the  field  hospitals. 
Farrow.  —  General  issue  (Law),  an  issue  made  by  a  general 
plea,  which  traverses  the  whole  declaration  or  indictment 
at  once,  without  offering  any  special  matter  to  evade  it. 
Bouvier.  Burr  ill.  — General  lien  (Laic),  a  right  to  detain 
a  chattel,  etc.,  untU  payment  is  made  of  any  balance  due 
on  a  general  account.  —  General  officer  (Mil.),  any  officer 
having  a  rank  above  that  of  colonel.  —  General  orders 
(Mil.),  orders  from  headquarters  published  to  the  whole 
command.  —  General  practitioner,  in  the  United  States, 
one  who  practices  medicine  in  all  its  branches  without 
confining  himself  to  any  specialty  ;  in  England,  one  who 
practices  both  as  physician  and  as  surgeon.  —  General 
ship,  a  ship  not  chartered  or  let  to  particular  parties.  — 
General  term  (Logic),  a  term  which  is  the  sign  of  a  general 
conception  or  notion.  —  General  verdict  (Law),  the  ordi- 
nary comprehensive  verdict  in  civil  actions,  "  for  the 
plaintiff"  or  '^for  the  defendant."  Burrill.  —  General 
warrant  (Law),  a  warrant,  now  illegal,  to  apprehend  sus- 
pected persons,  without  naming  individuals. 

Syn.  —  Geneeal,  Common,  Untveesal.  Common  de- 
notes primarily  that  in  which  many  share ;  and  hence, 
that  which  is  often  met  vrith.  General  is  stronger,  denot- 
ing that  which  pertains  to  a  majority  of  the  individuals 
which  compose  a  genus,  or  whole.  Universal,  that  which 
pertains  to  all  without  exception.  To  be  able  to  read  and 
write  is  so  common  an  attainment  in  the  United  States, 
that  we  may  pronounce  it  general,  though  by  no  means 
universal. 

Gen'er-al  (jen'er-al),  n.  [F.  general.  See  Geneeal,  a.] 

1.  The  whole  ;  the  total ;  that  which  comprehends  or 
relates  to  all,  or  the  chief  part ;  —  opposed  to  particular. 

In  particulars  our  knowledge  begins,  and  so  spreads  itself  by 
degrees  to  generals.  Locke. 


2.  (Mil.)  One  of  the  chief  military  officers  of  a  gov- 
ernment or  country ;  the  commander  of  an  army,  of  ? 
body  of  men  not  less  than  a  brigade.  In  European  ar 
mies,  the  highest  military  rank  next  below  field  marshal 

|^F°°  In  the  United  States  the  office  of  General  of  the 
Army  has  been  created  by  temporary  laws,  and  has  been 
held  only  by  Generals  U.  S.  Grant,  W.  T.  Sherman,  and 
P.  H.  Sheridan.  Popularly,  the  title  General  is  given  to 
various  general  officers,  as  General,  Lieutenant  general. 
Major  general,  Brigadier  general.  Commissary  general, 
etc.  See  Beigadiee  geneeal.  Lieutenant  geneeal, 
Majoe  geneeal,  in  tlie  Vocabulary. 

3.  (Mil.)  The  roll  of  the  drum  which  calls  the  troops 
together  ;  as,  to  beat  the  general. 

4.  (Eccl.)  The  chief  of  an  order  of  monks,  or  of  all 
the  houses  or  congregations  under  the  same  rule. 

5.  The  public  ;  the  people  ;  the  vulgar.    [Obs.'\    Shak. 
In  general,  in  the  main  ;  for  the  most  part. 

II  Gen'e-ra'li-a  (jen'S-ra'lT-a),  «.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.,  fr.  L. 
generalis.]     Geueralities  ;  general  terms.         J.  S.  Mill. 

Gen'er-al-is'si-mo  (-er-al-Ts'sT-mo),  n.  [It.,  superl. 
of  generate  general.  See  Geneeal,  a.]  The  chief  com- 
mander of  an  army ;  especially,  the  commander  in  chief 
of  an  army  consisting  of  two  or  more  grand  divisions 
imder  separate  commanders  ;  —  a  title  used  in  most  for- 
eign countries. 

Gen'er-al'i-ty  (jSn'er-Sl'T-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Geneealities 
(-tiz).  [L.  generalitas :  cf.  P.  generalite.  Cf.  Geneb- 
ALTY.]  1.  The  state  of  being  general ;  the  quality  of 
including  species  or  particulars.  Hooker. 

2.  That  which  is  general ;  that  which  lacks  specifical- 
ness,  practicalness,  or  application ;  a  general  or  vague 
statement  or  phrase. 

Let  us  descend  from  generalities  to  particulars.   Landor. 

The  glittering  and    sounding  generalities   of   natural    right 

which  make  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence.       Ji.  Choate. 

3.  The  maui  body ;  the  bulk  ;  the  greatest  part ;  as, 
the  generality  of  a  nation,  or  of  mankind. 

Gen'er-al-i'za-ble  (jgn'er-al-I'za-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  generalized,  or  reduced  to  a  general  form  of  state- 
ment, or  brought  under  a  general  rule. 

Extreme  cases  are  .  .  .  not  gcneralizable.       Coleridge. 

Gen'er-al-i-za'tion  (-I-za'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  generali- 
sation.] 1.  The  act  or  process  of  generalizing;  the  act 
of  bringing  individuals  or  particulars  under  a  genus  or 
class  ;  deduction  of  a  general  principle  from  particulars. 

Generalization  is  only  the  apprehension  of  the  one  in  the 
many.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  A  general  inference. 

Gen'er-al-ize  (jen'er-al-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gbn- 
EEALizED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Geneealizing  (-i'zTng).] 
[Cf.  F.  generaliser.]  1.  To  bring  under  a  genus  or  un- 
der genera  ;  to  view  in  relation  to  a  genus  or  to  genera. 

Copernicus  generalized  the  celestial  motions  bv  merely  refer- 
ring them  to  the  moon's  motion.  Newtou  generalized  them  still 
more  by  referring  this  last  to  the  motion  of  a  stone  through  the 
air.  W.  Nicholson. 

2.  To  apply  to  other  genera  or  classes  ;  to.  use  with  a 
more  extensive  aj^lication  ;  to  extend  so  as  to  include 
all  special  cases ;  to  make  universal  in  application,  as  a 
formula  or  rule. 

When  a  fact  is  generalized ,  our  discontent  is  quieted,  and  we 
consider  the  generality  itself  as  tantamount  to  an  explanation. 

Sir  }r.  Hamilton, 

3.  To  derive  or  deduce  (a  general  conception,  or  a  gen- 
eral principle)  from  particulars. 

A  mere  conclusion  gaieralized  from  a  great  multitude  of  facts. 

Coleridge. 

Gen'er-al-ize,  v.  i.  To  form  into  a  genus ;  to  view 
objects  in  their  relations  to  a  genus  or  class ;  to  take 
general  or  comprehensive  views. 

Gen'er-al-ized  (-izd),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Comprising  struc- 
tural characters  which  are  separated  in  more  specialized 
forms ;  synthetic  ;  as,  a  generalised  type. 

Gen'er-al-i'zer  (-I'zer),  re.  One  who  takes  general  or 
comprehensive  views.  Tyndall. 

Gen'er-al-ly,  adv.  1.  In  general ;  commonly  ;  exten- 
sively, though  not  universally ;  most  frequently, 

2.  In  a  general  way,  or  in  a  general  relation ;  in  the 
main  ;  upon  the  whole  ;  comprehensively. 

Generally  speaking,  they  live  very  quietly.     Addison. 

3.  Collectively ;  as  a  whole  ;  without  omissions.   [Obs.] 
I  counsel  that  all  Israel  be  generally  gathered  unto  thee. 

2  Sam.  xvii.  II. 

Gen'er-al-ness,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
general ;  frequency  ;  commonness.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Gen'er-al-Ship,  n.    1.  The  office  of  a  general ;  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  functions  of  a  general ;  —  sometimes,  with 
the  possessive  pronoun,  the  personality  of  a  general. 
Your  generalship  puts  ine  in  mind  of  Prince  Eugene.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Military  skill  in  a  general  officer  or  commander. 

3.  Fig. :  Leadership ;  management. 

An  artful  stroke  of  generalship  in  Trim  to  raise  a  dust.  Sterne. 

Gen'er-al-ty  (-ty),  n.    Generahty.   [E.]    Sir  31.  Hale. 

Gen'er-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  generans,  p.  pr.  of  gene- 
rare.]  Generative;  producing;  esp.  (Geom.),  acting  as 
a  generant. 

Gen'er-ant,  re.     1.  That  which  generates.       Glanvill. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  generatrix. 

Gen'er-ate  (jgn'er-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Generated 
(-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Geneeating.]  [L.  generatus, 
p.  p.  of  generare  to  generate,  fr.  genus.  See  Genus, 
Gendee.]  1.  To  beget ;  to  procreate  ;  to  propagate;  to 
produce  (a  being  similar  to  the  parent) ;  to  engender ; 
as,  every  animal  generates  its  own  species. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  ;  to  bring  into  life.  Milton. 

3.  To  originate,  especially  by  a  vital  or  chemical  proc- 
ess ;  to  produce  ;  to  cause. 

Whatever  generates  a  quantity  of  good  chyle  must  likewise 
generate  milk,  "  Arbuthnot. 

4.  (Math.)  To  trace  out,  as  a  line,  figure,  or  solid, 
by  the  motion  of  a  point  or  a  magnitude  of  inferior  order. 
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Oen'er-a'tlon  (jSu'er-a'slmn),  71.  [OE.  generadoun, 
F.  generaiion,  Ir.  L.  generaiio.]  1.  The  act  of  genera- 
tin?  or  begetting ;  procreation,  as  of  animals. 

2.  Origination  by  some  process,  matliematical,  chem- 
ical, or  vital ;  production ;  formation  ;  as,  the  generaiion 
of  sounds,  of  gases,  of  curves,  etc. 

3.  That  which  is  generated  or  brought  forth  ;  progeny ; 
oil'spring. 

4.  A  single  step  or  stage  in  the  succession  of  natural 
descent ;  a  rank  or  remove  in  genealogy.  Hence :  The 
body  of  those  who  are  of  the  same  genealogical  rank  or 
remove  from  an  ancestor ;  the  mass  of  beings  living  at 
one  period  ;  also,  the  average  lifetime  of  man,  or  the  or- 
dinary period  of  time  at  which  one  rank  follows  another, 
or  father  is  succeeded  by  child,  usually  assumed  to  be 
one  third  of  a  century  ;  an  age. 

This  is  the  book  of  the  generatious  of  Adam.     Gen.  v.  1. 

Ye  shall  remain  there  [in  Babylon]  many  years,  and  for  a 

long  season,  namely,  seven  peneratiouR.  Baruch  vi.  3. 

All  generations  and  apes  of  the  Christian  church.    Hooker. 

6.  Kace ;  kind ;  family  ;  breed ;  stock. 

Thy  mother 's  of  ray  generation  ;  wliat  's  she,  if  I  be  adog  ?  Shak. 
■  6.  {Geom.)  The  formation  or  production  of  any  geomet- 
rical magnitude,  as  a  line,  a  surface,  a  solid,  by  the  mo- 
tion, in  accordance  with  a  matliematical  law,  of  a  point 
or  a  magnitude ;  as,  the  generation  of  a  line  or  curve  by 
the  motion  of  a  point,  of  a  surface  by  a  line,  a  sphere  by 
a  semicircle,  etc. 

7.  {Biol.)  The  aggregate  of  the  functions  and  phenom- 
ena which  attend  reproduction. 

11^°°  There  are  four  modes  of  generation  in  the  animal 
kingdom :  scissipariiij  or  by  fissiparous  generation,  gem- 
viipariiij  or  by  ouddiiig,  yermiparity  or  by  germs,  and 
oviparity  or  by  ova. 

Alternate  generation  (Bio/.),  alternation  of  sexual  with 
asexual  generation,  in  wliich  tlie  products  of  one  process 
differ  from  those  of  the  other,  —  a  form  of  reproduction 
common  both  to  animal  and  vegetable  organisms.  In  the 
simplest  form,  the  organism  arising  from  sexual  genera- 
tion produces  offspring  unlike  itself,  agamogenetically. 
These,  however,  in  time  acquire  reproductive  organs, 
and  from  their  impregnated  germs  the  original  parent 
form  is  reproduced.  In  more  compUcated  cases,  the  iirst 
series  of  organisms  produced  agamogenetically  may  give 
rise  to  others  by  a  like  process,  and  these  in  turn  to  still 
other  generations.  Ultimately,  however,  a  generation 
is  formed  which  develops  sexual  organs,  and  the  original 
form  is  reproduced.  —  Spontaneous  generation  (Biol.),  tlie 
fancied  production  of  livmg  organisms  without  previoudy 
existing  parents  from  inorganic  matter,  or  from  decompos- 
ing organic  matter,  a  notion  which  at  one  time  had  many 
supporters ;  abiogenesis. 

Gen'er-a-tive  (jen'er-a-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  generatif.'] 
Having  the  power  of  generating,  propagating,  origina- 
ting, or  producing.    "  That ^enera^iiwe  particle."  Bentley. 

Gen'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  {_!,.']  1^  One  who,  or  that 
which,  generates,  begets,  causes,  or  produces. 

2.  An  apparatus  in  which  vapor  or  gas  is  formed  from 
a  liquid  or  solid  bj'  means  of  heat  or  chemical  process, 
as  a  steam  boiler,  gas  retort,  or  vessel  for  generating 
carbonic  acid  gas,  etc. 

3.  (Mus.)  The  principal  sound  or  sounds  by  which 
others  are  produced ;  the  fundamental  note  or  root  of 
the  common  chord  ;  —  called  also  generating  tone. 

Gen'er-a'trlx  (-a'trtks),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Generatrices  (-trl'- 
eez),  E.  Genekatkixes  (-triks-ez).  [L.]  (Geom.)  That 
which  generates ;  the  point,  or  the  mathematical  magni- 
tude, which,  by  its  motion,  generates  another  magnitude, 
as  a  line,  surface,  or  solid  ;  —  called  also  describent. 

Ge-ner'lo  (je-ngr'Tk),  1  a.      [L.  genus,  generis,  race, 

Ge-ner'lc-al  (-T-kal),  f  kind :  cf.-  F.  generique. 
See  Gender.]  1.  (.BioZ.)  Pertaining  to  a  genus  or  kind; 
relating  to  a  genus,  as  distinct  from  a  species,  or  from 
another  genus ;  as,  a  generic  description ;  a  generic  dif- 
ference ;  a  generic  name. 

2.  Very  comprehensive ;  pertaining  or  appropriate  to 
large  classes  or  their  characteristics  ;  —  opposed  to  spe- 
cific. 

Ge-ner'ic-al-ly,  adv.  With  regard  to  a  genus,  or  an 
extensive  class ;  as,  an  animal  generically  distinct  from 
another,  or  two  animals  or  plants  generically  allied. 

6e-ner'ic-al-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  generic . 

Ge-ner'1-H-ca'Uon  (je-nSr'i-fi-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  ge- 
nus kind,  class  +  -flcare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -py.] 
The  act  or  process  of  generalizing. 

Out  of  this  the  universal  is  elaborated  by  generification. 

Sir  \V.  Hamilton. 

Gen'er-OS'1-ty  (jSu'er-Ss'i-ty),  n.  [L.  generositas:  cf. 
'S.gen'erosite.']  1.  Noble  birth.  [06^;.]  Harris  (Voyages). 

2.  The  quaUty  of  being  noble  ;  noble-mindedness. 
Generositg  is  in  nothing  more  seen  than  in  a  candid  estimation 

of  other  men's  virtues  and  good  qualities.  Barrow. 

3.  Liberality  in  giving ;  munificence. 
Syn.  —  Magnanimity  ;  liberality. 

Gen'er-OUS  (jen'er-iis),  (,,.  [F.  genereux,  fr.  L.  gene- 
ro.ws  of  noble  birth,  noble,  excellent,  magnanimous,  fr. 
genus  birth,  race  :    cf.  It.  generoso.     See  2d  Gender.] 

1.  Of  honorable  birth  or  origin ;  highborn.     \_Obs.'\ 

The  generous  and  Rravest  citizens.  Sliak. 

2.  Exhibiting  those  qualities  which  are  popularly  re- 
garded as  belongmg  to  high  birtli ;  noble  ;  honorable  ; 
umgnaniinous ;  spirited;  courageous.  "Tlie  generous 
critic.  Pope.  "  His  generous  spouse."  Pope.  "  A 
generous  pack  [of  hounds]."    Addison. 

3.  Open-handed ;  free  to  give  ;  not  close  or  niggardly ; 
munificent ;  as,  a  generous  friend  or  father. 

4.  Characterized  by  generosity ;  abundant ;  overflow- 
ing ;  as,  a  generous  table.  Sivift. 

5.  Full  of  spirit  or  strength  ;  stimulating ;  exalting : 
as,  generous  wine. 

Syn.  — Magnanimous;  bountiful.    See  Liberal. 
—  Qen'er-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Gen'er-ons-ness,  n. 

Gen'e-see'  ep'och  (jSn'e-se'  Sp'ok).  (Geol.)  The 
closing  subdivision  of  the  Hamilton  period  in  the  Ameri- 


Genet  (.Genetta  vulgaris). 


can  Devonian  system ;  — so  called  because  the  formations 
of  this  period  crop  out  in  Genesee,  New  York. 

Ge-ne'sial  (je-ue'shol),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  generation. 

Ge-ne'Si-Ol'O-gy  (je-ne'sT-ol'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  ■ye'i/eo-it 
birth  +  -logy.']     The  doctrine  or  science  of  generation. 

Gen'e-Sis  (jSn'e-sIs),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ■yeVeo-is,  fr.  the 
root  of  yiyve<rBa.L  to  beget,  be  born  ;  akin  to  L.  genus 
birth,  race.  See  Gender.]  1.  The  act  of  producing,  or 
giving  birth  or  origin  to  anything ;  the  process  or  mode 
of  originating ;  production ;  formation ;  origination. 

The  origin  and  genesis  of  poor  Sterling's  club.     Carlyle. 

2.  The  first  book  of  the  Old  Testament ;  —  so  called 
by  the  Greek  translators,  from  its  containing  the  history 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  of  the  human  race. 

3.  (Geom.)  Same  as  Generation. 

Gen'et  (jSn'et  or  je-uet'),  Ge-uette'  (je-ngf),  «.  [F. 
genelte,  Sp.  ginc- 
ta,  fr.  Ar.  jar- 
neit.}  1.  (Zodl.) 
One  of  several 
species  of  small 
Camivora  of  the 
genus  Geneita, 
allied  to  the 
civets,  but  hav- 
ing the  scent 
glands  less  de- 
veloped, and 
without  a  pouch. 

i^"  The  common  genet  ( Genetta  vulgaris)  of  Southern 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  North  Africa,  is  dark  gray,  spot- 
ted with  black.  The  long  tail  is  banded  with  black 
and  white.  The  Cape  genet  (G.  J'elina),  and  the  berbe 
((?.  pardina),  are  related  African  species. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  common  genet  (Genetta  vulgaris) ; 
also,  any  skin  dressed  in  imitation  of  this  fur. 

Gen'et  (jen'St),  n.  [See  Jennet.]  A  small-sized, 
well-proportioned,  Spanish  horse  ;  a  jennet.  Shak. 

6e-neth11-ac  (je-nSth'lI-ak),  a.  [L.  genethliacus, 
6r.  yeveBKiaKO'S,  fr.  yeeeSAios  belonging  to  one's  birth, 
yeve0\ri  birth,  fr.  yiyvetrdaL  to  be  born.]  Pertaining  to 
nativities ;  calculated  by  astrologers ;  showing  position 
of  stars  at  one's  birth.  Howell. 

Ge-neth'U-ac,  n.     1.  A  birthday  poem. 

2.  One  skilled  in  genethliacs. 

Gen'eth-li'a-cal  (jen'eth-li'a-kol),  a.     Genethliac. 

Ge-neth'li-acs  (je-nSth'lT-aks),  re.  The  science  of  cal- 
culating nativities,  or  predicting  the  future  events  of  life 
from  the  stars  which  preside  at  birth.  Johnson. 

Ge-neth'li-al'0-gy  (-al'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  yevceMoAoyCa 
astrology ;  yeve9\-q  birth  +  Adyos  discourse.]  Divination 
as  to  the  destinies  of  one  newly  born  ;  the  act  or  art  of 
casting  nativities ;  astrology. 

Ge-netll'U-at'lc  (-at'ik),  n.  One  who  calculates  na- 
tivities. Sir  W.  Drummond. 

Ge-net'io  (je-net'ik),  a.     Same  as  Genetical. 

Ge-net'lc-al  (-i-kal),  a.  [See  Genesis.]  Pertaining  to, 
concerned  with,  or  determined  by,  the  genesis  of  any- 
thing, or  its  natural  mode  of  production  or  development. 

This  historical,  genetical  method  of  viewing  prior  systems  of 
philosophy.  Hare. 

Ge-net'lC-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  genetical  manner. 
Ge-ne'va  (je-ne'va),  n.    The  chief  city  of  Switzerland. 

Geneva  EiUe,  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English, 
made  and  published  by  English  refugees  in  Geneva  (Ge- 
neva, 1560 ;  London,  1576).  It  was  the  first  English  Bible 
printed  in  Roman  type  instead  of  the  ancient  black  let- 
ter, the  first  which  recognized  the  division  into  verses, 
and  the  first  wliich  omitted  the  Apocrypha.  In  form  it 
was  a  small  quarto,  and  soon  superseded  the  large  folio 
of  Cranmer's  translation.  Called  also  Genevan  Bible.  — 
Geneva  convention  (Mil.),  an  agreement  made  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  continental  powers  at  Geneva  and 
signed  in  1864,  establishing  new  and  more  humane  regula- 
tions regarding  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
and  the  status  of  those  who  minister  to  them  in  war. 
Ambulances  and  military  hospitals  are  made  neutral, 
and  this  condition  affects  physicians,  chaplains,  nurses, 
and  the  ambulance  corps.  Great  Britain  signed  the  con- 
vention in  1865.  —  Geneva  crosa  (Mil. ),  a  red  Greek  cross  on 
a  white  ground ;  —  the  flag  and  badge  adopted  in  the  Ge- 
neva convention. 

Ge-ne'va  (je-ne'va),  n.  [F.  genievre  juniper,  juniper 
berry,  gin,  OF.  geneivre  juniper,  fr.  L.  juniperus  the  ju- 
niper tree  :  cf.  D.  jenever,  fr.  F.  genievre.  See  Juniper, 
and  cf.  Gin  a  liquor.]  A  strongly  alcoholic  liquor,  fla- 
vored with  juniper  berries  ;  — made  in  Holland ;  Holland 
gin ;  Hollands. 

Ge-ne'van  (-van),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Geneva,  in 
Switzerland  ;  Genevese. 

Ge-ne'van,  re.     1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Geneva. 

2.  A  supporter  of  Genevanism. 

Ge-ne'van-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  [From  Geneva,  where 
Calvin  resided.]     Strict  Calvinism.  Bp.  Montagu. 

Gen'e-vese'  (jen'e-vez'  or  -^es'),  a.  [Cf.  L.  Geneven- 
sis,  F.  genevois.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  Geneva,  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  Genevan.  —  re.  sing.  &pl.  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  Geneva ;  collectively,  the  inhabitants  of  Geneva  ; 
people  of  Geneva. 

Ge-ni'al  (je-ni'nl),  a.     (Anat.)  Same  as  Genian. 

Gen'lal  (jen'yol  or  je'ni-al ;  lOG),  a.  [L.  genialis: 
cf.  OF.  genial.  See  Genius.]  1.  Contributing  to,  or  con- 
cerned in,  propagation  or  production  ;  generative  ;  pro- 
creative ;  productive.  "The  genial  heA."  Milton. 
Creator  Venus,  genial  power  of  love.  Dryden. 

2.  Contributing  to,  and  sympathizing  with,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  ;  sympathetically  clieerful  and  cheering  ; 
jovial  and  inspiring  joy  or  happiness ;  exciting  pleasure 
and  sympathy ;  enlivening ;  kindly  ;  as,  she  was  of  a 
cheerful  and  genial  dispositiion. 

So  much  I  feel  my  genial  spirits  droop.  Milton. 

3.  Belonging  to  one's  genius  or  natural  character; 
native  ;  natural ;  inborn.     [Ohs.l 

Natural  incapacity  and  genial  indisposition.  'Sir  T.  Browne. 


4.  Denoting  or  marked  with  genius ;  belonging  to  the 
higher  nature.     [i2.] 

Men  of  genius  have  often  attached  the  highest  value  to  their 
less  genial  works.  Hare. 

Genial  gods  (Pagan  Mythol.),  the  powers  supposed  to 
preside  over  marriage  and  generation. 

Ge'nl-al'i-ty  (je'nt-al'i-ty  or  jen-yal'-;  lOG),  re.  [L. 
genialUas.~\  The  quality  of  being  genial;  sympathetic 
clieerf ulness ;  warmth  of  disposition  and  manners. 

Gen'iai-ly  (jen'yal-ly  or  je'iu-al-ly),  adv.  1.  By 
genius  or  nature  ;  naturally.     \_Obs.~\ 

Some  men  are  genially)  disposed  to  some  opinions.    Glanvill. 

2.  Gayly  ;  cheerfully.  Johnson. 

Gen'ial-ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  genial. 

Ge-ni'an  (je-ni'an),  a.  [Gr.  yci/eioi/  chin ;  akin  to 
yew;  under  jaw.  Cf.  Chin.]  (A7iat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  chin  ;  mental ;  as,  the  genian  prominence. 

Ge-nic'U-late  (je-nik'ii-lat),  a.  [L.  geniculatus,  fr. 
geniculum  little  knee,  knot  or  joint,  dim.  of  genu  knee. 
See  Knee.]  Bent  abruptly  at  an  angle,  like  tlie  knee 
when  bent ;  as,  a  geniculate  stem  ;  a  geniculate  ganglion  ; 
a  geniculate  twin  crystal. 

Ge-nic'u-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Geniculated 
(-la'tSd) ;  x>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Geniculating.]  To  form  joints 
or  knots  on.     [i?.]  Cockeram. 

Ge-nic'u-la'ted  (-la'ted),  a.    Same  as  Geniculate. 

Ge-nic'U-la'tion  (-la'shiSn),  re.  [L,  geniculatio  a  kneel- 
ing.]    1.  The  act  of  kneehng.     [JJ.]  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bent  abruptly  at  an  angle. 

II  G^'nie'(F.  zha'ne';  E.  je'ny),  re.    [F.]    See  Genius. 

II  Ge'ni-O  (je'ni-6),  n.  [It.  See  Genius.]  A  man  of 
a  particular  turn  of  mind.     [iJ.]  Toiler. 

Ge'ni-0-hy'oid  (je'uT-6-hi'oid),  a.  [Gr.  yiveLov  the 
chin-|-E.  hyoid.J  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin 
and  hyoid  bone  ;  as,  the  geniohyoid  muscle. 

Gen'1-pap  (jen'i-pap),  n.  (Bot.)  The  edible  fruit  of 
a  West  Indian  tree  (Genipa  Americana)  of  the  order 
Bubiacese.  It  is  oval  in  shape,  as  large  as  a  small  orange, 
of  a  pale  greenish  color,  and  with  dark  purple  juice. 

II  Ge-nls'ta  (je-nis'ta),  re.  [L.,  broom.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  including  the  common  broom  of  Western 
Europe. 

Gen'i-tal  (jen'i-tol),  a.  [L.  genitalis,  fr.  genere,  gig- 
nere,  to  beget :  cf.  F.  genital.  See  Gender.]  Pertain- 
ing to  generation,  or  to  the  generative  organs.    v_ 

Genital  cord  (Anat.),  a  cord  developed  in  the  fetus  by 
the  union  of  portions  of  the  Wolffian  and  MiUlerian  ducts 
and  giving  rise  to  parts  of  the  urogenital  passages  in  both 
sexes. 

Gen'i-tals  (-talz),  re.  pi.  [From  Genital,  a. :  cf.  L. 
genitalia.]  The  organs  of  generation  ;  the  sexual  organs ; 
the  private  parts. 

Gen'i-ting  (-ting),  n.  [See  Jenneting.]  A  species  of 
apple  that  ripens  very  early.  Bacon. 

Gen'i-ti'val  (jen'T-ti'val),  a.  Possessing  genitive  form  ; 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from^  the  genitive  case ;  as,  a 
genitival  adverb.  —  Gen'i-ti'vai-ly,  adv. 

Gen'i-tive  (jen'i-tlv),  a.  [L.  genitivus,  fr.  gignere, 
genitum,toheget:ci.F.genitif.  See  Gender.]  (Gram.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  that  case  (as  the  second  case  of  Latiii 
and  Greek  nouns)  which  expresses  source  or  possession 
It  corresponds  to  the  possessive  case  in  EngUsh. 

Gen'i-tive,  m.     (Gram.)  The  genitive  case. 

Genitive  absolute,  a  construction  in  Greek  similar  to  the 
ablative  absolute  in  Latin.    See  Ablative  absolute. 

Gen'i-tO-cru'ral  (-t6-kru'ral),  a.  IGenital  -}-  crural.J 
(Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  genital  organs  and  the  thigh  ; 
—  applied  especially  to  one  of  the  lumbar  nerves. 

Gen'i-tor  (jen'T-tor),  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who  begets  ;  a 
generator  ;  an  originator.  Sheldon. 

2.  pi.  The  genitals.    [Obs/]  Holland. 

Gen'i-to-u'ri-na-ry  (-to-u'ri-ni-ry),  a.  IGenital  -j- 
urinary.]    (Anat.)  See  Urogenital. 

Gen'i-ture  (jen'i-tiSr;  135),  n.  [L.  genitura:  cf.  F. 
geniture.]     Generation  ;  procreation  ;  birth.        Dryden. 

Gen'ius  (jen'ytis  or,  esp.  in  sense  1,  je'iiT-iis  ;  IOC),  re.  ; 
pi.  E.  Geniuses  (-ez) ;  in  sense  1,  L.  Genii  (je'uT-I).  [L. 
genius,  prop.,  the  superior  or  divine  nature  which  is 
innate  in  everything,  the  spirit,  the  tutelar  deity  or 
genius  of  a  person  or  place,  taste,  talent,  genius,  from 
genere,  gignere,  to  beget,  bring  forth.  See  Gender,  and 
cf.  Engine.]  1.  A  good  or  evil  spirit,  or  demon,  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  to  preside  over  a  man's  destiny  in 
life ;  a  tutelary  deity  ;  a  supernatural  being  ;  a  spirit, 
good  or  bad.     Cf.  Jinnee. 

The  unseen  gaiius  of  the  wood.  Milton. 

We  talk  of  genius  still,  but  with  thought  liow  changed  I  The 
genius  of  Augustus  was  a  tutelary  demon,  to  be  sworn  bv  and 
to  receive  offerings  on  an  altar  as  a  deity.  Tylor. 

2.  The  peculiar  structure  of  mind  with  which  each  in- 
dividual is  endowed  by  nature;  that  disposition  or  apti- 
tude of  mind  which  is  peculiar  to  each  man,  and  which 
qualifies  him  for  certain  kinds  of  action  or  special  success 
in  any  pursuit ;  special  taste,  inclination,  or  disposition ; 
as,  a  gc7>ius  for  history,  for  poetry,  or  painting. 

3.  Peculiar  character  ;  animating  spirit,  as  of  a  nation, 
a  religion,  a  language. 

4.  Distinguished  mental  superiority  ;  uncommon  intel- 
lectual power ;  especially,  superior  power  of  invention  or 
origination  of  any  kind,  or  of  forming  new  combinations ; 
as,  a  man  of  genius. 

Gcntifs  of  the  highest  kind  implies  an  unusual  intensity  of 
the  modifying  power.  Coleridge. 

5.  A  man  endowed  with  uncommon  vigor  of  mind ;  a 
man  of  superior  intellectual  faculties ;  as,  Shakespeare 
was  a  rare  genius. 

Syn.  — Genius,  Talent.  Genius  implies  high  niul 
peculiar  gifts  of  nature,  impelling  the  luiiicl  to  certain  fn- 
vorite  kinds  of  mental  effort,  and  producing  new  combi- 
nations  of  ideas,  imagery,  etc.  Talent  supposes  peiioral 
strensitli  (if  iutelli'ot,  with  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  being 
moliiccl  and  directed  to  specihc  piuploviuonts  and  vnliia- 
blo  ends  and  purposes.  Genius  is  onniu'cteil  more  or  less 
with  the  exercise  of  imagin.ition,  and  reaches  its  ends  by 
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a  kind  of  intuitive  power.  Talent  depends  more  on  high 
mental  training,  and  a  perfect  command  of  all  the  facul- 
ties, memory,  judgment,  sagacity,  etc.  Hence  we  speak 
of  a  genius  for  poetry,  paintmg,  etc. ,  and  a  talent  for  busi- 
ness or  diplomacy.  Among  English  orators.  Lord  Chat- 
ham was  distinguished  for  his  genius;  William  Pitt  for 
his  preeminent  talents,  and  especially  his  unrivaled  tal- 
ent for  debate. 

II  Genius  loci  (je'nT-iis  lo'sl)  [L.],  the  genius  or  presid- 
ing divinity  of  a  place  ;  hence,  tlie  pervading  spirit  of  a 
place  or  institution,  as  of  a  college,  etc. 

Gen'0-ese'  (jSn'o-ez'  or  -es'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Genoa,  a  city  of  Italy. —M.  sing.  &pl.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Genoa ;  collectively,  the  people  of  Genoa. 

II  Ge-nouil'16re'  (zhe-noo'yar'  or  zhe-nool'-),  n.     [F.] 

1.  (A'liC.  Armor)  A  metal  plate  covering  the  knee. 

2.  (Fori.)  That  part  of  a  parapet  which  lies  between 
the  gun  platform  and  the  bottom  of  an  embrasure. 

-ge-nous.  [-gen  +  -ous.']  A  suffix  signifying  pro- 
ducing, yielding ;  as,  aXkuXigenous ;  endogenous. 

II  Genre  (zhiiN'r'),  n.  [F.  See  Gender.]  (Fine  Arts) 
A  style  of  pahithig,  sculpture,  or  other  imitative  art, 
which  illustrates  everyday  life  and  manners. 

II  Gens  (jSnz),  n. ;  pi.  Gentes  (jen'tez).  [L.  See 
Gentle,  a.]  (Horn.  Hist.)  1.  A  clan  or  family  counection, 
embracing  several  families  of  the  same  stock,  who  had 
a  common  name  and  certain  common  religious  rites; 
a  subdivision  of  the  Roman  curia  or  tribe. 

2.  (Ethnol.)  A  minor  subdivision  of  a  tribe,  among 
American  aborigines.  It  includes  those  who  have  a  com- 
mon descent,  and  bear  the  same  totem. 

Gent  (jSnt),  a.  [OF.  gent,  fr.  L.  genitus  born,  or  (less 
T^Toh.)  iv.  gentilis.  See  Genteel.]  1.  Gentle ;  noble  ;  of 
gentle  birth.     [Obs.J 

All  of  a  knight  [wlio]  was  fair  and  gent.        Chaucer. 

2.  Neat ;  pretty ;  fine ;  elegant.     [OJi.]         Spenser. 
Her  body  gent  and  small.  Chaucer. 

Gen-teel'  (jSn-tel'),  a.  [F.  gentil  noble,  pretty,  grace- 
ful. See  Gentle.]  1.  Possessing  or  exhibiting  the  qual- 
ities popularly  regarded  as  belonging  to  high  birth  and 
breeding ;  free  from  vulgarity,  or  lowness  of  taste  or  be- 
havior ;  adapted  to  a  refined  or  cultivated  taste  ;  polite ; 
well-bred  ;  as,  genteel  company,  manners,  address. 

2.  Graceful  in  mien  or  form  ;  elegant  in  appearance, 
dress,  or  manner ;  as,  the  lady  has  a  genteel  person.  Law. 

3.  Suited  to  the  position  of  a  lady  or  a  gentleman  ;  as, 
to  live  in  a  genteel  way  ;  a  genteel  allowance. 

Syn.  —  Polite ;  well-bred ;  refined ;  polished. 

Gen-teel'ish,  a.     Somewhat  genteel. 

Gen-teelly,  adv.     In  a  genteel  manner. 

Gen-teel'ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  genteel. 

Gen'ter-ie  (jSn'ter-T),  Gen'trle  (-trl),  n.  [OE.  See 
Gentry.]  NobUity  of  birth  or  of  character ;  gentility. 
[06s.]  Chaucer. 

Gen'tian  (jen'shan  or  -sM-an),  n.  [OE.  genciane,  F. 
gentiane,  L.  gentiana,  fr. 
Gentius,  an  lllyrian  king, 
said  to  have  discovered  its 
properties.]  (Bnt.)  Any  one 
of  a  genus  (Gentiana)  of 
herbaceous  plants  with  op- 
posite leaves  and  a  tubular 
four-  or  five-lobed  corolla, 
usually  blue,  but  sometimes 
white,  yellow,  or  red.  See 
niust.  of  Capsule. 

^W°  Many  species  are 
found  on  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America,  and  some  are 
prized  for  tlieir  beauty,  as 
the  Alpine  ( Gentiana  venia, 
Bavarica,  and  excisa),  and  the  American  fringed  gentians 
(G.  crinita  and  6.  detonsa).  Several  are  used  as  tonics, 
especially  the  bitter  roots  of  Gentiana  lutea,  the  offici- 
nal gentian  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

Horse  gentian,  fever  root.  —  Yellow  gentian  (Bot.),  the 
ofiicinal  gentian  (Gentiana  lutea).    See  Bitterwort. 

Gen'tian-a'ceous  (-a'shtis),  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  natural  order  of  plants  (Gentianacex)  of  which 
the  gentian  is  the  type. 

Gen'tlan-el'la  (-el'la),  n.  [See  GsNTiiN.]  A  kind  of 
blue  color.  Johnson. 

Gen'tl-an'ic  (jen'shi-an'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  de- 
rived from  the  gentian ;  as,  gentianic  acid. 

Gen'tian-ine  (jen'shan-in  or  -en),  n.  (Chem.)  A  bit- 
ter, crystallizable  substance  obtained  from  gentian. 

Gen'tian-ose'  (-os'),  n.  (Chem.)  A  crystallizable, 
Bugarlike  substance,  mth  a  slightly  sweetish  taste,  ob- 
tained from  the  gentian. 

Gen'tll  (-til),  a.  &  re.    Gentle.     [06s.]     Chaucer. 

Gen'tile  (jen'til),  n.  [L.  gentiiis  belonging  to  the 
same  clan,  stock,  race,  people,  or  nation ;  in  opposition 
to  Roman,  a  foreigner ;  in  opposition  to  Jew  or  Chris- 
tian, a  heathen :  cf.  F.  gentil.  See  Gentle,  «.]  One  of 
a  non-Jewish  nation ;  one  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Christian ; 
a  worshiper  of  false  gods ;  a  heathen. 

.  11!^°°  The  Hebrews  included  in  the  term  goyim,  or  na- 
tions, all  the  tribes  of  men  who  Jiad  not  received  the  true 
faith,  and  were  not  circumcised.  The  Christians  trans- 
lated goyim  by  the  L.  gentes,  and  imitated  the  Jews  in 
giving  the  name  gentiles  to  all  nations  who  were  neither 
Jews  nor  Christians.  In  civil  affairs,  the  denomination 
was  given  to  all  nations  who  were  not  Romans. 

Syn.  —  Pagan ;  heathen.    See  Pagan. 
Gen'tile,  a.     1.  Belonging  to  the  nations  at  large,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Jews;  ethnic;  of  pagan  or  hea- 
then people. 

2.  (Grain.)  Denoting  a  race  or  country;  as,  a  gentile 
noun  or  adjective. 

Gen'tile-fal'con  (jSn'tTl-fa'k'n),  n.  (Zool.)  See  Fal- 
CON-GENTIL. 

Gen'ti-lesse'  (jen'ti-les'),  n.  [OF.  geniilesse,  gen- 
telise,  F.  gentillesse.  See  Gentle,  a.]  Gentleness : 
courtesy ;  kindness ;  nobility.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 
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Gen'tll-isb  (jSn'tn-Ish),  a.    Heathenish  ;  pagan. 
Gen'tll-ism   (-Iz'm;    277),   n.     [Cf.   F.    gentilisme.'] 

1.  Heathenism  ;  paganism  ;  the  worship  of  false  gods. 

2.  Tribal  feeling  ;  devotion  to  one's  gens. 
Gen'tl-li'tial  (jen'ti-lTsh'al),  )  a.    [L.  gentilitius.   See 
Gen'ti-li'Uous  (-llsh'us),        )     Gentile.]     [06s.] 

1.  PecuUar  to  a  people  ;  national.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Hereditary  ;  entailed  on  a  family.  Arbuthnot. 

Gen-til'i-ty  (jen-til'I-ty),  n.  [L.  geniilitas  the  rela- 
tionship of  those  who  belong  to  the  same  clan,  also, 
heathenism  :  cf.  F.  geniilite  heathenism.    See  Gentile.] 

1.  Good  extraction ;  dignity  of  birth.  Macaulay. 

He  .  .  .  mines  my  gentiUti/  with  my  education.      Sha/c. 

2.  Tlie  quality  or  qualities  appropriate  to  those  who 
are  well  born,  as  self-respect,  dignity,  courage,  courtesy, 
politeness  of  manner,  a  graceful  and  easy  mien  and  be- 
havior, etc. ;  good  breeding. 

3.  Tlie  class  in  society  who  are,  or  are  expected  to  be, 
genteel ;  the  gentry,     [i?.]  Sir  J.  Davies. 

4.  Paganism ;  heathenism.     [06s.]  Hooker. 
Gen'til-ize  (jSu'til-iz),  ■;;.  i.     [See  Gentile.]     1.  To 

live  like  a  gentile  or  heathen.     [06s.]  3Iillon. 

2.  To  act  the  gentleman  ;  —  with  it  (see  It,  5).    [06s.] 

Gen'til-ize,  v.  t.  To  render  gentle  or  gentlemanly ; 
3,5,  to  gentilize  youT  unworthy  sous,     [i?.]         Sylvester. 

Gen'til-ly  (jen'til-ly),  0(?y.  [From  Gentil,  (7.]  In  a 
gentle  or  noble  manner  ;  frankly.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Gen'tl-0-pi'krin  (jen'shT-o-pi'krTn),  n.  [Gentian  + 
Gr.  iriKpos  bitter.]  (Chem.)  A  bitter,  yellow,  crystal- 
line substance,  regarded  as  a  glucoside,  and  obtained 
from  the  gentian. 

Gen'tl-sin  (jen'tl-stn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  tasteless,  yel- 
low, crystalline  substance,  obtained  from  the  gentian ; 
—  called  also  gentianin. 

Gen'tle  (jen't'l),  a.  [Compar.  Gentler  (-tier) ;  su- 
perl.  Gentlest  (-tlest).]  [OE.  gentil,  P.  gentil  noble, 
pretty,  graceful,  fr.  L.  gentiiis  of  the  same  clan  or  race, 
fr.  gens,  geniis,  tribe,  clan,  race,  orig.  that  which  belongs 
together  by  birth,  fr.  the  root  of  genere,  gignere,  to  be- 
get ;  hence  gentle,  properly,  of  birth  or  family,  that  is,  of 
good  or  noble  birth.  See  Gender,  and  cf.  Genteel,  Gen- 
til, Gentile,  Gentoo,  Jauntt.]  1.  Well-bom;  of  a 
good  family  or  respectable  birth,  though  not  noble. 

British  society  is  divided  into  nobility,  gentry,  and  yeomanry, 
and  families  are  either  noble,  gentle,  or  simple.    Johnson^s  Cyc, 

The  studies  wherein  our  noble  and  gentU  youth  ought  to  be- 
stow their  time.  Milton. 

2.  Quiet  and  refined  in  manners ;  not  rough,  harsh,  or 
stern  ;  mild ;  meek ;  bland ;  amiable  ;  tender  ;  as,  a  gen- 
tle nature,  temper,  or  disposition ;  a  gentle  manner ;  a 
gentle  address ;  a  gentle  voice. 

3.  A  compellative  of  respect,  consideration,  or  con- 
ciliation;  as,  gentle  reader.  "Gentle  sirs."  "Gentle 
Jew."     "  Gentle  servant."  Shah. 

4.  Not  wild,  turbulent,  or  refractory ;  quiet  and  docile ; 
tame  ;  peaceable  ;  as,  a  gentle  horse. 

5.  Soft ;  not  violent  or  rough ;  not  strong,  loud,  or 
disturbing ;  easy  ;  soothing  ;  pacific  ;  as,  a  gentle  touch  ; 
a  gentle  gallop.     "  Gentle  music."  Sir  J.  Davies. 

O  sleep  I  it  is  a  gentle  thing.  Coleridge. 

The  gentle  craft,  the  art  or  trade  of  shoemaking. 

Syri.  —  Mild :  meek ;  placid ;  dovelike  ;  quiet ;  peace- 
ful ;  pacific ;  bland ;  soft ;  tame  ;  tractable  ;  docUe.  — 
Gentle,  Tame,  Mild,  Meek.  Gentle  describes  the  nat- 
ural disposition ;  tame,  that  which  is  subdued  by  train- 
ing ;  mild  implies  a  temper  which  is,  by  nature,  not  eas- 
ily provoked :  meek,  a  spirit  which  has  been  schooled  to 
mildness  by  discipline  or  suffering.  The  lamb  is  gentle ; 
the  domestic  fowl  is  to?ne  /  John,  the  Apostle,  was  mild  ; 
Moses  was  meek. 

Gen'tle,  n.  1.  One  well  born  ;  a  gentleman.  [06s.] 
Gentles,  methinks  you  frown.  Shak. 

2.  A  trained  falcon.     See  Falcon-gentil. 

3.  (Zool. )  A  dipterous  larva  used  as  fish  bait. 
Gen'tle,  v.  t.     1.  To  make  genteel ;  to  raise  from  the 

vulgar ;  to  ennoble.     [06s.]  Shak. 

2.  To  make  smooth,  cozy,  or  agreeable.    [iJ.  or  Poet.'] 

To  gentle  life's  descent, 
We  shut  our  eyes,  and  think  it  is  a  plain.         Young. 

3.  To  make  kind  and  docile,  as  a  horse.     [Collog.] 
Gen'tle-folk'  (-fok'),  Gen'tle-folks'  (-foks'),  n.  pi. 

Persons  of  gentle  or  good  family  and  breeding.  [Gener- 
ally in  the  United  States  in  the  plural  form.]  Shak. 

Gen'tle-heart'ed  (-hart'gd),  a.  Having  a  kind  or 
gentle  disposition.     Shak.  —  Gen'tle-heart'ed-ness,  n. 

Gen'tle-man  (jen't'l-man),  re. ;  pi.  Gentlemen  (-men). 
[OE.  gentilrnan  nobleman  ;  gentil  noble  -)-  man  man  : 
cf.  P.  gentilhomme.']  1.  A  man  well  bom  ;  one  of  good 
family ;  one  above  the  condition  of  a  yeoman. 

2.  One  of  gentle  or  refined  manners ;  a  well-bred  man. 

3.  (Her.)  One  who  bears  arms,  but  has  no  title. 

4.  The  servant  of  a  man  of  rank. 

The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario.  Shak. 

5.  A  man,  irrespective  of  condition ;  —  used  esp.  in 
the  plural  (=^  citizens ;  people),  in  addressing  men  in 
popular  assemblies,  etc. 

|^°"  In  Great  Britain,  the  term  gentleman  is  applied  in 
a  Umited  sense  to  those  having  coats  of  arms,  out  who 
are  without  a  title,  and,  in  tliis  sense,  gentlemen,  hold  a 
middle  rank  between  the  nobility  and  yeomanry.  In  a 
more  extended  sense,  it  includes  every  man  above  the 
rank  of  yeoman,  comprehending  the  nobility.  In  the 
United  States,  the  term  is  applied  to  men  of  education 
and  good  breeding  of  every  occupation. 

Gentleman  commoner,  one  of  the  liighest  class  of  com- 
moners at  the  University  of  Oxford.  —  Gentleman  nsher, 
one  who  ushers  visitors  into  the  presence  of  a  sovereign, 
etc.  —  Gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  an  usher  belong- 
ing to  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  whose  chief  duty  is  to 
serve  as  official  messenger  of  the  House  of  Lords. — 
Gentlemen-at-arms,  a  band  of  forty  gentlemen  who  attend 
the  sovereign  on  state  occasions ;  formerly  called  gentle- 
men pensioners.    {Bng.} 

Gen'tle-man-hood  (-h63d),  re.  The  qualities  or  con- 
dition of  a  gentleman.     [iJ.]  Thackeray. 


Gen'tle-man-llke'  (jSn't'l-man-Uk'),  1  a.    Of,  pertain- 

Gen'tle-man-ly  (jSn't'1-man-ly),  (     ing  to,  resem- 

bling, or  becoming,  a  gentleman ;  well-behaved ;  courte- 
ous ;  polite. 

Geu'tle-man-U-ness  (-li-n6s),  n.  The  state  of  being 
gentlemanly  ;  gentlemanly  conduct  or  manners. 

Gen'tle-man-sbip,  re.  The  carriage  or  quality  of  a 
gentleman. 

Gen'tle-neSS,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  gentle, 
well-born,  mild,  benevolent,  docile,  etc. ;  gentility ;  soft- 
ness of  manners,  disposition,  etc. ;  mildness. 

Gen'tle-Ship,  re.  The  deportment  or  conduct  of  a 
gentleman.     [06s.]  Ascham. 

Gent'lesse  (jeut'les),  re.  Gentilesse ;  gentleness.  [06s.] 

Gen'tle-wom'an  (jen't'l-woom'on),  re.  /  pi.  Gentle- 
women (-wTm'en).  1.  A  woman  of  good  family  or  of 
good  breeding  ;  a  woman  above  the  vulgar.  Bacon. 

2.  A  woman  who  attends  a  lady  of  high  rank.      Shak. 

Gen'tly  (-tlj),  adv.    In  a  gentle  manner. 

My  mistress  genHy  chides  the  fault  I  made.      Dryden. 

Gen-tOO'  (jen-tiio'),  re.  /  pi.  Gentoos  (-tooz').  [Pg. 
gentio  gentile,  heathen.  See  Gentile.]  A  native  of  Hin- 
dostan  ;  a  Hindoo.     [Archaic'] 

Gen'try  (jSn'try),  n.  [OE.  genterie,  gentrie,  noble 
birth,  nobility,  cf.  gentrise,  and  OF.  gentelise,  genterise, 
E.  gentilesse,  also  OE.  genteleri  high-mindedness.  See 
Gent,  o..  Gentle,  a.]  1.  Birth;  condition;  rank  by 
birth.     [06s.]     "  Pride  of  gentrie."  Chaucer. 

She  conquers  him  by  higli  almighty  Jove, 
By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's  oath.    Shak. 

2.  People  of  education  and  good  breeding ;  in  England, 
in  a  restricted  sense,  those  between  the  nobility  and  the 
yeomanry.  Macaulay. 

3.  Courtesy  ;  civility ;  complaisance.     [06s.] 

To  show  us  so  much  gentry  and  good  will.         Shak. 

Gen'ty  (jSn't?),  a.  [From  F.  gentil.  Cf.  Jaunty.] 
Neat ;  trim.     [Scot.]  Bums. 

IIGe'nu  (je'nu),  re.;  pi.  Genua  (j5n'ia-4).  [L.,  the 
knee.]  (Anal.)  (a)  The  knee.  (6)  The  kneelike  bend, 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  callosum  of  the  brain. 

Gen'n-Qect'  (jSii'ii-fiSkt'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Genu- 
flected ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Genuflecting.]  [See  Genu- 
flection.]    To  bend  the  knee,  as  in  worship. 

Gen'u-Uec'tion  (jgn'ii-fl6k'shiin  or  je'nu-),  re.  [F. 
genuflexion,  LL.  genvflexio,  f r.  L.  genu  knee  -f-  flexio  a 
bending,  ir .  flectere,  flexum ,  to  bend.  See  Knee,  Flexi- 
ble.] The  act  of  bending  the  knee,  particularly  in 
worship.  Bp.  Stillingfleet, 

Gen'u-ine  (j§n'ii-Tn),  a.  [L.  genuinus,  fr.  genere,  gig- 
nere, to  beget,  in  pass.,  to  be  bom  :  cf.  F.  genuine.  See 
Gender.]  Belonging  to,  or  proceeding  from,  the  origi- 
nal stock ;  native  ;  hence,  not  counterfeit,  spurious,  false, 
or  adulterated  ;  authentic  ;  real ;  natural ;  true  ;  pure ; 
as,  a  genuine  text ;  a  genuine  production  ;  genuine  mate- 
rials.   "  True,  genuiyie  night."  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Authentic  ;  real ;  true ;  pure ;  unalloyed  ;  un- 
adulterated.   See  Authentic. 
—  Gen'u-lne-ly,  adv.  —  Gen'u-lne-ness,  re. 

The  evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  against  the  gen. 
umene^s  of  these  letters,  is  overwhelming.  Macaulay. 

Ge'nos  (je'nus),  re. ;  pi.  Genera  (j5n'e-ra).  [L., 
birth,  race,  kind,  sort ;  akin  to  Gr.  yeVos.  See  Gender, 
and  cf.  Benign.]  1.  (Logic)  A  class  of  objects  divided 
into  several  subordinate  species ;  a  class  more  extensive 
than  a  species  ;  a  precisely  defined  and  exactly  divided 
class ;  one  of  the  five  predicable  conceptions,  or  sorts  of 
terms. 

2.  (Biol.)  An  assemblage  of  species,  having  so  many 
fundamental  points  of  structure  in  common,  that  in  the 
judgment  of  competent  scientists,  they  may  receive  a 
common  substantive  name.  A  genus  is  not  necessarily 
the  lowest  definable  group  of  species,  for  it  may  often 
be  divided  into  several  subgenera.  In  proportion  as  its 
definition  is  exact,  it  is  a  natural  genus ;  if  its  definition 
can  not  be  made  clear,  it  is  more  or  less  an  artificial  genus. 

5!^°'  Thus  in  the  animal  kingdom  the  lion,  leopard, 
tiger,  cat,  and  panther  are  species  of  the  Cat  kind  or 
genus,  while  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  aU  the  species  of 
oak  form  a  single  genus.  Some  genera  are  represented 
by  a  multitude  of  species,  as  Solasum  (Nightshade)  and 
Carex  (Sedge),  others  by  few,  and  some  by  only  one  • 
known  species. 

Subaltern  genua  (Logic),  a  genus  which  may  be  a  species 
of  a  higher  genus,  as  the  genus  denoted  by  quadruped, 
which  is  also  a  species  of  mammal.  —  II  Summom  genus  (L.J 
(Logic),  the  highest  genus ;  a  genus  which  can  not  be 
classed  as  a  species,  as  being. 

II  Ge'nys  (je'nls),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ■ye'i/tis  the  under 
jaw.]    (Zool.)  See  Gonys. 

Ge'0-cen'tric  (je'6-sSn'trTk), )  a.    [Gr.  yia,   y^,  the 

Ge'0-cen'tric-al  (-tri-kal),  )  earth  +  Kivrpov  cen- 
ter: cf.  F.  geocentrique.]  (Astron.)  (a)  Having  refer- 
ence to  the  earth  as  center ;  in  relation  to  or  seen  from 
the  earth,  —  usually  opposed  to  heliocentric,  as  seen  from 
the  sun ;  as,  the  geocentric  longitude  or  latitude  of  a 
planet,     (b)  Having  reference  to  the  center  of  the  earth. 

Geocentric  latitude  (of  a  place)  the  angle  included  be- 
tween the  radius  of  the  earth  through  the  place  and  the 
plane  of  the  equator,  in  distinction  from  geographic  lati- 
tude.    It  is  a  little  less  than  the  geographic  latitude. 

Ge'0-cen'tric-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  geocentric  manner, 

Ge-OC'ro-nite  (je-5k'r6-mt),  re.  [Gr.  yea,  yrj,  the  earth 
-|-  Kporos  Saturn,  the  alchemistic  name  of  lead :  cf.  G. 
geokronit.]  (Min.)  A  lead-gray  or  grayish  blue  mineral 
with  a  metallic  luster,  consisting  of  sulphur,  antimony, 
and  lead,  with  a  small  proportion  of  arsenic. 

Ge'0-cyclic  (je'o-sik'llk  or  -si'klik),  a.  [Gr.  y4a,  yf\, 
the  earth  -|-  kukAos  circle.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  il- 
lustrating, the  revolutions  of  the  earth  ;  as,  a  geocyclic 
machine. 

2.  Circling  the  earth  periodically. 

Ge'ode  (je'od),  re.  [F.  geode,  L.  geodes,  fr.  Gr.  yeair\i 
earthlike ;  yea,  y^,  the  earth  ■\-  etSo;  form.]  (Min.)  (a) 
A  nodule  of  stone,  containing  a  cavity,  lined  with  crystals 
or  mineral  matter.     (6)  The  cavity  in  such  a  nodule. 
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Oe'o-deph'a-gous  (je'o-dgfa-gas),  a.  [Gr. 
yea,  yij,  earth  +  d6i)<|)ayos  eating  one's  fill ; 
gluttonous.]  (Zool.)  Living  in  the  earth;  — 
applied  to  the  ground  beetles. 

Qe'O-des'ic  (je'o-dSs'Ik),  I  a.     [Cf.  F.  geo- 

Ge'0-des'ic-al  (-I-kal),  )  desique.'] 
{Malh.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  geodesy ;  geodetic. 

Qe'O-des'ic,  n.     A  geodetic  line  or  curve. 

Ge-Od'e-siSt  (je-Sd'e-sist),  n.  One  versed 
in  geodesy. 

Ge-Od'e-sy  (je-od'e-sy),  n.  [Gr.  ■ye<o6aio-ia ; 
yea,  vt),  the  earth  +  SaUuv  to  divide  :  cf.  F. 
geodes>e.'\  {3Iatk.)  That  branch  of  applied 
mathematics  which  determines,  by  means  of 
observations  and  measurements,  the  figures 
and  areas  of  large  portions  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, or  the  general  figure  and  dimensions  of 
the  earth ;  or  that  branch  of  surveying  in 
whicli  tlie  curvature  of  the  earth  is  taken 
into  account,  as  in  the  surveys  of  States,  or 
of  long  lines  of  coast. 

Ge'0-det'lc  (je'o-dSt'tk),  la.  Oforpertaiu- 

Ge'O-det'ic-al  (-I-kal),  )  ing  to  geodesy ; 
obtained  or  determined  by  the  operations  of 
geodesy ;  engaged  in  geodesy ;  geodesic ;  as, 
geodetic  surveying  ;  geodetic  observers. 

Geodetic  line  or  curve,  the  shortest  line  that 
can  be  drawn  between  two  points  on  the  ellip- 
soidal surface  of  the  earth ;  a  curve  drami  on 
any  given  surface  so  that  tlie  osculating  plane 
■of  the  curve  at  every  point  shall  contain  the 
normal  to  the  surface ;  the  minimum  line  tliat 
can  be  drawn  on  any  surface  between  any  two 
points. 

GCo-det'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  geodetic  man- 
ner ;  according  to  geodesy. 

Ge'0-det'ics  (-iks),  n.    Same  as  Geodest. 

Ge'0-dit'er-ouB  (-dlfer-ils),  a.  \_Geode  -}- 
-ferous.']  (Min.)  Producing  geodes ;  contain- 
ing geodes. 

Ge'O-dUClC  (je'6-diik),  n.  [American  Indian 
name.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  gigantic  clam  (Glycimeris 
generosa)  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, highly  valued  as  an  article  of  food. 

Ge'Og-no'sls  (je'Sg-uo'sis),  n.  [See  Geoo- 
HOSY.]  Knowledge  of  the  earth.  [iJ.]  G.  Eliot. 

Ge'Og-nost  (je'og-nost),  n.  [Cf .  F.  geog- 
nosle.']  One  versed  in  geognosy ;  a  geologist. 
[iJ.] 

Ge'Og-nos'tlc  (je'Sg-nSs'tik),  1  a.    [Cf.  P. 

Ge'og-nos'tlc-al  (-tl-kal),  ]  geognos- 
Uque.'\  Of  or  pertaining  to  geognosy,  or  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth ;  geo- 
logical.    [iJ.] 

6e-Og'nO-Sy  (je-og'n6-si^),  re.  [Gr.  yea,  yri, 
the  earth  -)-  yi'too-tj  knowing,  knowledge,  fr. 
7iyi/M(TKeii'  to  know  :  cf.  F.  geognosie.']  That 
part  of  geology  which  treats  of  the  materials 
of  the  earth's  structure,  and  its  general  exte- 
rior and  interior  constitution. 

Ge'0-gon'io  (je'o-gon'Ik),  )  a.    [Cf.  F.  ge- 

Ge'0-gon'ic-si  (-T-kal),  )  ogonique.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  geogony,  or  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earth. 

Ge-Og'0-ny  (ie-5g'6-n^),  «.  [Gr.  ye'a,  y^, 
the  earth  -\-  yoi/^  generation,  birth,  fr.  the 
root  of  yCyvecrBai  to  be  bom :  cf .  F.  geogonie.'] 
The  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  for- 
jnation  of  the  earth. 

Ge-Og'ra-pher  (-ra-fer),  re.  One  versed  in 
geography. 

Ge'O-graph'ic  (je'S-grSflk),  )  a.     [L.  geo- 

Ge'O-graph'Ic-al  (-I-kal),  j  grapMcus, 
Gr.  yeiuypatfuKo!  ;  cf.  F.  geographique.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  geography. 

Geographical  distribation.  See  under  Distei- 
BUTION.  —  Geographic  latitude  (of  a  place),  the 
angle  included  between  a  line  perpendicular 
or  normal  to  the  level  surface  of  water  at  rest 
at  the  place,  and  the  plane  of  the  equator ;  dif- 
fermg  slightly  from  the  geocentric  latitude  by 
reason  of  the  difference  between  the  earth's 
figure  and  a  true  sphere.  —  Geographical  mile. 
See  under  Mile.  —  Geographical  variation,  any 
variation  of  a  species  which  is  dependent  on 
climate  or  other  geographical  conditions. 

Ge'0-graph'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  geograph- 
ical manner  or  method;  according  to  geog- 
raphy. 

Ge-og'ra-phy  (je-3g'ra-fy ),  re. ;  pi.  Geooea- 
FHIES  (-fiz).  [F.  geographic,  L.  geographia, 
fr.  Gr.  yeuypac^ia  ;  ye'a,  yij,  the  earth  -)-  ypouij>-q 
description,  ti.ypd<l)eiv  to  write,  describe.  See 
Geaphic]  1.  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants ;  a  description  of  the 
■earth,  or  a  portion  of  the  earth,  including  its 
structure,  features,  products,  political  divi- 
sions, and  the  people  by  whom  it  is  inhabited. 

2.  A  treatise  on  this  science. 

Astronomical,  or  Mathematical,  geography 
treats  of  the  earth  as  a  planet,  of  its  shape,  its 
flize,  its  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude,  its 
zones,  and  the  phenomena  due  to  the  earth's 
diurnal  and  annual  motions.  —  Physical  geog- 
raphy treats  of  the  conformation  of  the  eartVs 
surface,  of  the  distribution  of  land  and  water, 
of  minerals,  plants,  animals,  etc.,  and  applies 
the  principles  of  physics  to  the  explanation  of 
the  diversities  of  climate,  productions,  etc.  — 
PoUtical  geography  treats  of  the  different  coun- 
tries into  which  the  earth  is  divided  with  re- 
gard to  political  and  social  institutions  and 
conditions. 

Ge-Ol'a-try  (j*-51'i-tr3?),  n.  [Gr.  yea,  yVj, 
the  earth  -|-  Aarpeia  worship.]  The  worship 
•of  the  earth.  Q,  \fr,  Cox. 


Thb  Geological  Seeies. 
The  science  of  geology,  as  treatmg  of  the  history  of  the  globe,  in- 
volves a  description  of  the  different  strata  which  compose  its  crust,  their 
order  of  succession,  characteristic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  etc. 
The  principal  subdivisions  of  geolo^cal  time,  and  the  mosi;  important  strata, 
witli  their  relative  positions,  are  indicated  in  the  following  diagram. 
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2.  Lower  Coal  Measures. 
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'"  'ciferous  Sandrock.     Mapnesiun 
imestone.     Arenig  or  Skiddaw 
ip. 
Middle,    and   Upper   Cam- 
brian. 

I.  Lanrantian,   2.  Huronian. 


Ge-Ol'O-ger  (je-i51'o-jer).         Ire.     A  geolo- 

Ge'o-lo'gi-anjje'o-lo'ji-an), )     gist.    [iJ.] 

Ge'O-log'ic  (je'o-loj'ik),  1  o.    [Cf.  F.  geolo- 

Ge'o-log'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )  gique.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  geology,  or  the  science  of  the 
earth. 

Ge'0-lOg'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  geological 
manner. 

Ge-Ol'O-gist  (ie-ol'6-jist),  n.  [Of.  F.  giolo- 
giste.2    One  versed  in  the  science  of  geology. 

Ge-ol'O-gize  (-jiz),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Geol- 
ogized (-jizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Geologizino 
(-ji'zTng).]  To  study  geology  or  make  geo- 
logical investigations  in  the  field  ;  to  discourse 
as  a  geologist. 

During  midsummer  geologized  a  Uttle  in  Shrop- 
shire. Darwin. 

Ge-ol'o-gy  (-jy),  re./  pi.  Geologies  (-jiz). 
[Gr.  ye'a,  yTJ,  the  earth  -|-  -logy  :  cf.  F.  geolo- 
gic.'] 1.  The  science  which  treats :  (a)  Of 
the  structure  and  mineral  constitution  of  the 
globe  ;  structural  geology.  (6)  Of  its  history 
as  regards  rocks,  minerals,  rivers,  valleys, 
mountains,  climates,  life,  etc. ;  historical  gcol- 
"dV-  i^)  Of  tlie  causes  and  methods  by  which 
its  structure,  features,  clianges,  and  condi- 
tions have  been  produced  ;  dynamical  geology. 
See  Chart  of  The  Geological  Seeies. 

2.  A  treatise  on  the  science. 

Ge-Om'a-llsm  (je-om'a-lTz'm),  re.  [Gr.  ye'a, 
yrj,  the  earth  -j-  ofiaAiaftos  a  leveling.]  {Biol.) 
The  tendency  of  an  organism  to  respond,  dur- 
ing its  growth,  to  the  force  of  gravitation. 

Ge'O-man'cer  (je'o-mSn'ser),  re.  One  who 
practices,  or  is  versed  in,  geomancy. 

Ge'O-man'cy  (-sy),  n.  [OE.  geomance,  geo- 
mancie,  F.  geomance,  geomancie,  LL.  geo- 
mantia,  fr.  Gr.  ye'a,  y;^,  the  earth  -)-  fiavreCa 
divination.]  A  kind  of  divination  by  means 
of  figures  or  lines,  formed  by  little  dots  or 
points,  originally  on  the  earth,  and  latterly  on 
paper. 

Ge'0-man'tic  (-man'tik),  1  a.    [Cf.  F.  geo- 

Ge'o-man'tlc-al  (-ti-kal),  (  mantique.'] 
Pertaining  or  belonging  to  geomancy. 

Ge-om'e-ter  (je-om'e-ter),  re.  [F.  geometre, 
L.  geometres,  geometra,  fr.  Gr.  yew^ie'Tpjjs,  fr. 
ye'a,  yij,  the  earth  -f-  /xerpoi/  measure.  See  Me- 
ter measure.]  1.  One  skilled  in  geometry ;  a 
geometrician ;  a  mathematician.         /.  Watts. 

2.  {Zool.)  Any  species  of  geometrid  moth ; 
a  geometrid. 

Ge-om'e-tral  (-tral),  a.  [Cf.  F.  geomelral.l 
Pertaining  to  geometry.     [Oi«.] 

Ge'0-met'ric  (je'6-mgt'rlk),  )  a.     [L.  geo- 

Ge'0-met'rlc-al  (-rl-kal),  )  metricus, 
6r.  yeufiexpiKos :  cf.  F.  geometrique.l  Per- 
taining to,  or  according  to  the  rules  or  princi- 
ples of,  geometry ;  determined  by  geometry ; 
as,  a  geometrical  solution  of  a  problem. 

I]^°"  Geometric  is  often  used,  as  opposed  to 
algebraic,  to  include  processes  or  solutions  in 
which  the  propositions  or  principles  of  geom- 
etry are  made  use  of  rather  than  those  of 


11^°'  Geometrical  is  often  used  in  a  limited  or 
strictly  technical  sense,  as  opposed  to  mechan- 
ical ;  thus,  a  construction  or  solution  is  geo- 
metrical which  can  be  made  by  ruler  and  com- 
passes, i.  e. ,  by  means  of  right  lines  and  circles. 
Every  construction  or  solution  whicli  requires 
any  other  curve,  or  such  motion  of  a  line  or 
circle  as  would  generate  any  other  curve,  is 
not  geometrical,  owt  mechanical.  By  another 
distinction,  a  geometrical  solution  is  one  ob- 
tained by  the  rules  of  geometry,  or  processes 
of  analysis,  and  hence  is  exact ;  while  a  me- 
chanical solution  is  one  obtained  by  trial,  by 
actual  measurements  witli  instruments,  etc., 
and  is  only  approximate  and  empirical. 

Geometrical  curve.  Same  as  Algebraic  curve  ; 
—  so  called  because  their  different  points  may 
be  constructed  by  tlie  operations  of  elementary 
geometry.  —  Geometric  lathe,  an  instrument  for 
engraving  bank  notes,  etc.,  mth  complicated 
patterns  of  interlacing  lines ;  —  called  also  cy- 
cloidal  engine.  —  Geometrical  pace,  a  measure 
of  five  feet.  —  Geometric  pen,  an  instrument 
for  drawing  geometric  curves,  in  wtiich  the 
movements  of  a  pen  or  pencil  attached  to  a  re- 
volving arm  of  adjustable  length  may  be  in- 
definitely varied  by  changing  the  toothed 
wlieels  wliich  give  motion  to  the  arm.  —  Geo- 
metrical plane  (.Persp.),  the  same  as  Ground 
plane.  —  Geometrical  progression,  proportion, 
ratio.  See  under  Pkogeession,  Peopoetion, 
and  Ratio.  —  Geo- 
metrical radius,  in 
gearing,  tlie  radius 
of  the  pitch  circle 
of  a  cogwheel. 
Knigh  t. — Geometric 
spider  (Zool.),  one 
of  many  species  of 
spiders,  whicli  spin 
a  geometrical  web. 
Tliey  mostly  be- 
long to  Epcira  and 
.nllied  genera,  as 
tlie  garden  spider. 
See  Garden  spi- 
dee. —  Geometric 
square,  a  portable 
instrument  in  the  form  of  a  square  frame  for 
ascertaining  distances  and  lieights  by  measur- 
ing angles.— Geometrical  staircase,  one  in  which 
the  stairs  are  supported  by  the  wall  at  oiio  oiid 
onlj'.  —  Geometrical  tracery,  in  iirohif  I'l'tun-  and 
decoration,  tracery  lu-ranged  in  sooiuotrioiU 
fieures. 


GeoiiK'tric  Spider  and  Web. 
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Geometrid  {Zerene  cate- 
naria)  Larva.  Nat,  size. 

[imp.  &  p.  p.  Ge- 


Ge'0-met'ric-al-ly  (je'o-mgt'rl-kal-iy),  adv.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  or  laws  of  geometry. 

Ge-om'e-tri'cian  (je-om'e-trish'an),  n.  One  skilled 
in  geometry  ;  a  geometer ;  a  mathematician. 

Ge-om'e-trid  (je-om'e-trld),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Pertaining  or 
belonging  to  the  Geometrid^. 

Ge-om'e-trid,  n.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  numerous  genera 
'  and  species  of  moths,  of  the  fam- 
ily Geometridse ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause their  larvae  (called  loopers, 
vieasuring  worms,  spanworms, 
and  inchicorms)  creep  in  a  loop- 
ing manner,  as  if  measuring. 
Many  of  the  species  are  injurious 
to  agriculture,  as  the  canker- 
worms. 

Ge-om'e-trlze  (je-om'e-triz),  v. 

OMETRIZED    (-tl'Izd)  ;  p.  pT.  &  Vb.  71.  GE0METEIZIN&  (-tri' 

zTngj.]     To  investigate  or  apprehend  geometrical  quan- 
tities or  laws ;   to  make  geometrical  constructions ;   to 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  geometry. 
Nature  geometrizeth,  and  observeth  order  in  all  things. 

i'(>  T.  Jirownc. 

Ge-om'e-try  (-try),  n.;  pi.  Geometeies  (-trTz).  [F. 
geometrie,  L.  geometria,  fr.  Gr.  yioiixeTpia,  £r.  yeuincrpetv 
to  measure  land  ;  yea,  yi^,  the  earth  -|-  ijierpelv  to  meas- 
ure. So  called  because  one  of  its  earliest  and  most  im- 
portant applications  was  to  the  measurement  of  the 
earth's  surface.  See  Geometer.]  1.  That  branch  of 
mathematics  whicli  investigates  the  relations,  proper- 
ties, and  measurement  of  solids,  surfaces,  lines,  and  an- 
gles ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the  properties  and  re- 
lations of  magnitudes ;  the  science  of  the  relations  of 
space. 

2.  A  treatise  on  this  science. 

Analytical,  or  Coordinate,  geometry,  that  branch  of  math- 
ematical analysis  which  has  for  its  object  the  analytical 
investigation  of  the  relations  and  properties  of  geomet- 
rical magnitudes.  —  Descriptive  geometry,  that  part  of  ge- 
ometry which  treats  of  the  ^aphic  solution  of  all  prob- 
lems involving  three  dimensions.  —  Elementary  geometry, 
that  part  of  geometry  which  treats  of  the  simple  prop- 
erties of  straight  lines,  circles,  plane  surfaces,  solids 
bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  the  sphere,  the  cylinder,  and 
the  right  cone.  —  Higher  geometry,  that  part  of  geometry 
which  treats  of  those  projierties  of  straight  lines,  circles, 
etc.,  which  are  less  simple  in  their  relations,  and  of 
curves  and  surfaces  of  the  second  and  higher  degrees. 

Ge-0]ph'a-glsm  (je-Sf'a-jTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  -yea,  yij,  earth 
-)-  (f)ayeiv  to  eat.]  The  act  or  habit  of  eating  earth.  See 
I>ir(  eating,  under  Dirt.  Dunglison. 

Ge-oph'a-gist  (-jlst),  n.  One  who  eats  earth,  as  dirt, 
clay,  chalk,  etc. 

Ge-Oph'a-gOUS  (-gus),  a.     Earth-eating. 

II  Ge-oph'i-la   (-t-la),   n.  pi.     [NL.,  from  Gr.  yea,  y^, 
earth  -f-  ^lAeii/  to  love.]     {Zo'dl.) 
The  division  of  MoUusea  which 
includes  the  land  snails  and  slugs. 

Ge'0-pon'io    (je'o-pon'Tk),  ) 

Ge'0-pon'lo-al  (-l-kai),     ] 

[Gr.  yewTToi'iKos  ;  yea,  yij,  earth 
-\-  iroi/iKos  toilsome,  fr.  n-iivos  la- 
bor :  cf.  F.  geoponique.']  Pertain- 
ing to  tillage  of  the  earth,  or  ag- 
riculture. 

Ge'0-pon'lcs  (-tks),  n.     [Gr 
■tay^ioTTov.Ki-.ct.'!^.  geoponique.-]      ^^  ^„ 

The  art  or  science  of  cultivatmg  5  a  Slug  (Pallifera  dor- 
the  earth  ;  agriculture.     Evelyn,     salis).    Nat.  size. 

Ge'0-ra'ma  (je'S-ra'maor-ra'- 
ma),  n,     [Gr.  yea,  yi^,  the  earth  -j-  opafia  sight,  view, 
opoj/  to  see,  view  :  cf.  F.  georama.']    A  hollow  globe  on 
the  inner  surface  of  which  a  map  of  the  world  is  de- 
picted, to  be  examined  by  one  standing  inside. 

Geor'dle  (jSr'di),  n.  A  name  given  by  miners  to 
George  Stephenson's  safety  lamp.  Raymond. 

George  (jSrj),  n.  [F.  George,  or  Georges,  a  proper 
name,  f r.  Gr.  yeiupyoj  husbandman,  laborer ;  yea,  y7),  the 
earth  -j-  epyeiv  to  work  ;  akin  to  E.  work.     See  Work.] 

1.  A  figure  of  St.  George  (the  patron  saint  of  Eng- 
land) on  horseback,  appended  to  the  collar  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter.    See  Garter. 

2.  A  kind  of  brown  loaf.     \_Obs.'\  Dryden. 

George'  no'ble  (jSrj'  no'b'l).  [So  called  from  the  im- 
age of  St.  George  on  it.J  A  gold  noble  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.    See  Noble,  n. 

Geor'gi-an  (j5r'jT-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Georgia,  in  Asia,  or  to  Georgia,  one  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  the  reigns  of  the  four  Georges, 
kings  of  Great  Britain ;  as,  the  Georgian  era. 

Geor'gl-an,  n.    A  native  of,  or  dweller  in,  Georgia. 

Geor'gic  (-jTk),  n.     [L.  georgicum  (so.  carmen),  and 

feorcjica,  pi.,  Gr.  pipKiov  yet^pyiKov,  and  to  yewpyiKo. :  cf. 
'.  georgiques,  pi.  See  (iEORGio,  3.]  A  rural  poem ;  a 
poetical  composition  on  husbandry,  containing  rules  for 
cultivating  lands,  etc. ;  as,  the  Georgics  of  VirgU. 

Geor'gic  (jSr'jTk),      )  a.     [L.  georgicus,  Gr.  yeupyi- 
Qeor'glc-al  (-jT-kal),  )      kos,  fr.  yeupyta  tillage,  agri- 
culture: cf.  F.  georgique.    See  George.]    Relating  to 
agriculture  and  rural  affairs. 

II  Geor'gl-um  Sl'dus  (j6r'jT-i5m  sl'diis).  [NL.,  the 
star  of  George  (III.  of  England).]  {Astron.)  The  planet 
jTTranuB,  so  named  by  its  discoverer.  Sir  W.  Herschel. 
I  Ge-0S'C0-P7  (je-os'ko-py),  n.  [Gr.  yea,  yi^,  the  earth 
■\--scopy:  cf.  F.  geoscopie.]  Knowledge  of  the  earth, 
ground,  or  soil,  obtained  by  inspection.  Chambers. 

Ge'0-se-len'ic  (je'o-se-len'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ye'a,  yij,  the 
earth  +  trekqvq  moon.]  Pertaining  to  the  earth  and 
moon ;  belonging  to  the  joint  action  or  mutual  relations 
of  the  earth  and  moon  ;  as,  geoselenic  phenomena. 

Ge'0-Stat'lc  (-stat'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  yea,  y^,  earth  +  E. 
static.]  {Civil  Engin.)  Relating  to  the  pressure  exerted 
by  earth  or  similar  substance. 

Geostatic  arch,  an  arch  having  a  form  adapted  to  sus- 
tain pressure  similar  to  that  exerted  by  earth.    Ranking. 


Geophila. 
I  .4.  Snail  (Acanthinula 
harpa).     X  8 


One  of  the  Gephyrea  (Sipun- 
culiis  In'Ucuit).  h  Anus. 
d  Opening  of  a  segmental 
organ. 


Ge'0-Syn-oU'nal  (je'i-sTn-kll'nal),  n.  [Gr.  ye'a,  yrj, 
the  earth  -|-  E.  synclinal.']  {Geol.)  The  downward  bend 
or  subsidence  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  allows  of  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  sediment,  and  hence  forms  the 
first  step  i J  the  making  of  a  mountain  range  ;  —  opposed 
to  geanticlinal. 

Ge'0-tIier-mom'e-ter  (-ther-m5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  ye'a, 
yr),  the  earth  -\-  E.  thermometer.]  {Physics)  A  ther- 
mometer specially  constructed  for  measuring  tempera- 
tures at  a  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Ge-Ot'iC  (je-St'ik),  a.  [Gr.  yea,  yij,  the  earth.]  Be- 
longing to  earth  ;  terrestrial.     \_Obs.]  Bailey. 

Ge'O-trop'ic  (je'6-trop'ik),  a.  [See  Geotropism.] 
{Biol. )  Relating  to,  or  showing,  geotropism. 

Ge-Ot'rO-pism  (je-et'rS-pTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  ye'a,  ytj,  the 
earth  -)-  rpeVeii'  to  turn.]  {Biol.)  A  disposition  to  turn 
or  incline  towards  the  earth ;  the  influence  of  gravity  in 
determining  the  direction  of  growth  of  an  organ. 

Jg^  In  plants,  organs  which  grow  towards  the  center 
of  the  earth  are  said  to  be  positively  yeotropic,  and  those 

f  rowing  in  the  opposite  direction  negatively  yeotropic. 
a  animals,  geotrojpism  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  an 
influence  either  direct  or  indirect  on  the  plane  of  divi- 
sion of  the  ovum. 

II  Ge-phyr'e-a  (je-fTr'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ye^vpa. 
a  dam,  a  bridge.]  {Zo'dl. )  An 
order  of  marine  Annelida,  in 
which  the  body  is  imper- 
fectly, or  not  at  all,  annu- 
lated  externally,  and  is  most- 
ly without  setae. 
"  Ge-phyr'e-an    {-an),    a. 

{Zo'dl.)  Belonging  to  the  Ge- 
phyrea. —  n.  One  of  the 
Gephyrea. 

Ge-phyr'e-oid  (-old),  a.  & 
n.  [_Gephyrea -\- -oid.]  Ge- 
phyrean. 

Ge-poun'  (je-poon'),  n.  See 
GiPODN.     [Ote.]        Chaucer. 

II  Ge'rah  (ge'ra),  n.  [Heb.  gerah,  lit.,  a  bean.]  {Jew- 
ish Antiq. )  A  small  coin  and  weight ;  l-20th  of  a  shekel. 

1^°*  The  silver  gerah  is  supposed  to  have  been  worth 
about  three  cents  ;  the  gold  about  fifty-four  cents ;  the 
weight  equivalent  to  about  thirteen  grains. 

Ge-ra'nI-a'ce0U3  (je-ra'nt-a'shiis),  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or 
pertainmg  to  a  natural  order  of  plants  {Geraniacese) 
which  includes  the  genera  Geranium,  Pelargonium,  and 
many  others. 

Ge-ra'ni-ine  (je-ra'ni-Tn  or  -en), )  n.  [See  Geranium.] 

Ger'a-nlne  (jSr'a-nTn  or  -nen),  |  1.  (Med.)  A  val- 
uable astringent  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Geranium 
maculatum  or  crane's-bill. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  liquid  terpene,  obtained  from  the  crane's- 
bill  {Geranium  mactdatum),  and  having  a  peculiar  mul- 
berry odor.     [Written  also  geraniin.] 

Ge-ra'nl-1im  (je-ra'nl-um),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  yepaviov, 
from  ye'paras  crane  :  cf.  F.  geranium     See  Crane,  n  ] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
having  a  beaklike  torus  or 
receptacle,  around  which  the 
seed  capsules  are  arranged, 
and  membranous  projections, 
or  stipules,  at  the  joints. 
Most  of  the  species  have 
showy  flowers  and  a  pun- 
gent odor.  Called  sometimes 
crane's-bill. 

2.  (Floriculture)  A  culti- 
vated pelargonium. 

m^""  Many  plants  referred 
to  the  genus  Oeranium  by 
the  earher  botanists  are  now 
separated  from  it  under  the 
name  of  Pelargonium,  which 
includes  all  the  commonly  cul- 
tivated "geraniums,"  mostly 
natives  of  South  Africa. 

Ge'rant  (je'rcnt ;  F.  zha'- 
raN'),  n.  [F.  gerani.]  The 
manager  or  acting  partner 
of  a  company,  joint-stock  association,  etc. 

Gerbe  (jerb),  n.  [F.,  prop,  a  sheaf.]  (Pyrotechny) 
A  kind  of  ornamental  firework.  Farrow. 

Ger1)il  (jer'bifl),  )  n.   [F.  gerbille.  Cf.  Jerboa.] 

II  Ger'bille'  (zhar/bel'),  (  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  several  spe- 
cies of  small,  jumping,  murine  rodents,  of  the  genus  Ger- 
billus.  In  their  leaping  powers  they  resemble  the  jerboa. 
They  inhabit  Africa,  India,  and  Southern  Europe. 

Ger-bO'a  (jer-bo'a),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  The  jerboa. 

Gere  (ger'),  n.    Gear.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

Ge'rent  (je'raat),  a.  [L.  gerens,  p,  pr.  of  gerere  to 
bear,  manage.]     Bearing ;  carrying.     [O65.]  Bailey. 

Ger'fal'con  (jer'fa'k'nj,  n.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Gyefaicon. 

Ger'ful  (jer'ful),  "a.  [C£.  OF.  girer  to  twirl,  E.  gy- 
rate.]    Changeable ;  capricious.     [Ofti.]  Chaucer. 

Gerland  (ger'land),  Ger'lond,  n.    A  garland.  \_Obs.] 

Ger'llng  (gerltng),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  salmon  returning 
from  the  sea  the  second  time.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Germ  (jerm),  n,  [F.  germe,  fr.  L.  germen,  germinis, 
sprout,  bud,  germ.  Cf.  Germen,  Germane.]  i.  (Biol.) 
That  which  is  to  develop  a  new  individual ;  as,  the  germ 
of  a  fetus,  of  a  plant  or  flower,  and  the  like ;  the  earliest 
form  under  which  an  organism  appears. 

In  the  entire  process  in  which  a  new  beins  originates  .  .  two 
distinct  classes  of  action  participate  ;  namely,  the  act  of  gener- 
ation by  which  the  geim  is  produced  ;  and  the  act  of  develop- 
ment, by  which  that  germ  is  evolved  into  the  complete  organ- 
ism. Carpenter. 

2.  That  from  which  anything  springs ;  origin  ;  first 
principle ;  as,  the  germ  of  civil  liberty. 

Diseaee  germ  (Biol.),  a  name  applied  to  certain  tiny  bac- 
terial organisms  or  their  spores,  such  as  Anthrax  bacillus 
and  the  Micrococcus  of  fowl  cholera,  which  have  been 
demonstrated  to  be  the  cause  of  certain  diseases.     See 


Geranium  (O  maculatum, 
or  Wild  Crane  s  bill) 


Oerm  theory  (below).  —  Germ  cell  (Biol.),  the  germ,  egg, 
spore,  or  cell  from  which  the  plant  or  animal  arises.  Ki 
one  tune  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  parent,  it  finally  be- 
comes detached,  and  by  a  process  of  multiplication  and 
growth  gives  rise  to  a  mass  of  cells,  which  ultimately 
form  a  new  individual  like  the  parent.  See  Ovum.  —  Germ 
gland,  (Anat.)  See  Gonad. —Germ  stock  (Zo'dl.),  a  spe- 
cial process  on  which  buds  are  developed  in  certain  ani- 
mals. See  DoLiOLUM.  —  Germ  theory  (Biol.),  the  theory 
that  living  organisms  can  be  produced  only  by  the  evolu- 
tion or  development  of  living  germs  or  seeds.  See  Bio- 
genesis, and  Abiogenesis.  As  applied  to  the  origin  of 
disease,  the  theory  claims  that  the  zymotic  diseases  are 
due  to  the  rapid  development  and  multiplication  of  vari- 
ous bacteria,  the  germs  or  spores  of  which  are  either 
contained  in  the  organism  itself,  01  transferred  through 
the  air  or  water.    See  Fermentation  theory. 

Germ  (jerm),  V.  i.    To  germinate.     \_R.]     J.  Morley. 

Ger-main'  (jer-man'),  a.    \_Obs.]    See  Germane. 

Ger'man  (jei'man),  a.  [OE,  german,  germain,  F. 
germain,  fr.  L.  germanus  full,  own  (said  of  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  the  same  parents) ;  akin  to  germen  germ. 
Cf.  Germ,  Germane,]    Nearly  related  ;  closely  akin. 

Wert  thou  a  leopard,  thou  wert  german  to  the  lion.    Shak 

Brother  german.  See  Brother  german.—  Cousins  german 
See  the  Note  under  Cousin. 

Ger'man,  n.  ;  pi.  Germans  (-manz).  [L.  Germanus, 
prob.  of  Celtic  origin.]  1.  A  native  or  one  of  the  people 
of  Germany. 

2.  The  German  language, 

3,  (a)  A  round  dance,  often  with  a  waltz  movement, 
abounding  in  capriciously  involved  figures.  (6)  A  social 
party  at  which  the  german  is  danced. 

High  German,  the  Teutonic  dialect  of  Upper  or  Southern 
Germany,  —  comprising  Old  High  German,  used  from  the 
8th  to  the  11th  century ;  Middle  H.  O.,  from  the  12th  to 
the  15th  century ;  and  Modem  or  New  H.  6..  the  language 
of  Luther's  Bible  version  and  of  modern  German  htera- 
ture.  The  dialects  of  Central  Germany,  the  basis  of  the 
modem  literary  language,  are  often  called  Middle  Ger- 
man, and  the  Southern  German  dialects  l/pper  German; 
but  High  German  is  also  used  to  cover  both  groups.  — 
Low  German,  the  language  of  Northern  Germany  and  the 
Netlierlands,— including /"newf;  Anylo-Saxonot  Saxor^; 
Old  Saxon  ;  Dutch  or  Low  Dutch,  with  its  dialect,  Flem- 
ish ;  and  Plattdeutsch  (called  also  Low  German),  spoken 
in  many  dialects. 

Ger'man,  a.  [L.  Germanus.  See  German,  n.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Germany. 

German  Baptists.  See  Dunker.  —  German  bit,  a  wood-bor- 
ing tool,  having  a  long  elliptical  pod  and  a  screw  point.  — 
German  carp  (Zo'dl.),  the  crucian  carp.  —  German  millet 
(5o(.),  akind  of  T(ai.\et(  Setaria  Italica,  var.),  whose  seed  is 
sometimes  used  for  food.  —  German  paste,  a  prepared  food 
for  caged  birds.  —  German  process  iiJetal.),  the  process  of 
reducing  copper  ore  in  a  blast  furnace,  after  roasting, 
if  necessary,  iJawmomrf. —German  sarsaparilla,  a  substi- 
tute for  sarsaparilla  extract.  —  German  sausage,  a  polony, 
or  gut  stufEed  with  meat  partly  cooked.  —  German  silver 
( Chem.),  a  silver-white  alloy,  hard  and  tough,  but  mallea- 
ble and  ductile,  and  quite  permanent  in  the  air.  It  con- 
tains nickel,  copper,  and  zinc  in  varying  proportions,  and 
was  originally  made  from  old  copper  slag  at  Henneberg. 
A  small  amount  of  iron  is  sometimes  added  to  make  it 
whiter  and  harder.  It  is  essentially  identical  with  the 
Chinese  alloy  packfonq.  It  was  formerly  much  used  for 
tableware,  knife  handles,  frames,  cases,  bearings  of  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  but  is  now  largely  superseded  oy  other 
white  alloys.  —  German  steel  (Metal.),  a  metal  made  from 
bog  iron  ore  in  a  forge,  with  charcoal  for  fuel.  —  German 
text  (Typog.),  a  character  resembling  modem  German 
type,  used  in  English  printing  for  ornamental  headings, 
etc.,  as  in  the  words, 

B^^  Wc)\s  Vmz  is  fficrman  SEeit. 

—  German  tinder.    See  Amadou. 

Ger-man'der  (jer-m5n'der),  n.  [OE.  germaunder,  P. 
germandree.  It.  calainandrea,  L.  chamuedrys,  fr.  Gr. 
va/iai'6pu9 ;  x^'Mtti  On  the  earth  or  ground  +  fipCs  tree. 
See  Humble,  and  Tree.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Teucrium  (esp.  Teucrium  Charnxdi-ys  or  wall  german- 
der), mintlike  herbs  and  low  shrubs. 

American  germander,  Teucrium  Canadense.  —  Germander 
duckweed,  Veronica  agrestis. —  Water  germander,  Teucriurt^ 
iScordium.  —Wood  germander,  Teucrium  Scorodonia. 

Ger-mane'  (jer-mSn'),  a.  [See  German  akin,  nearly 
related.]  Literally,  near  akin;  hence,  closely  allied; 
appropriate  or  fitting ,  relevant. 

The  phrase  would  be  more  germane  to  the  matter.    Shak. 
[An  amendment]  must  be  germane.    Barclay  {Digest). 

Ger-man'ic  (jer-mSn'Tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  containing,  germanium. 

Ger-man'ic,  a.  [L.  Germanicus:  cf.  F.  germanique. 
See  German,  n.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Germany ;  as, 
the  Germanic  confederacy. 

2,  Teutonic.     {_A  loose  sense] 

Ger'man-ism  (jer'man-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  germa- 
nisme.]    1.  An  idiom  of  the  German  language. 

2.  A  characteristic  of  the  Germans ;  a  characterifltie 
German  mode,  doctrine,  etc. ;  rationalism, 

J.  W.  Alexander. 

6er-ma'ni-um  (jer-ma'nt-iim),  n.  [NL,,  fr,  L,  Ger- 
mania  Germany.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  element,  recently 
discovered  (1885),  in  a  silver  ore  (argyrodite)  at  Freiberg. 
It  is  a  brittle,  silver-white  metal,  chemically  interme- 
diate between  the  metals  and  nonmetala,  resembles  tm, 
and  is  in  general  identical  with  the  predicted  ekasilicon. 
Symbol  6e,     Atomic  weight  72.3. 

Ger'man-1-za'tlon  (jer'man-i-za'shiin),  n.  The  act  of 
Germanizing,  M.  Arnold. 

Ger'man-lze  (jer'man-tz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p. J).  Ger- 
manized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gebmanizino  (-I'zTng).] 
To  make  German,  or  like  what  is  distinctively  German ; 
as,  to  Germanize  a  province,  a  language,  a  society. 

Ger'man-ize,  v.  i.  To  reason  or  write  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Germans, 

II  6er-ma'rl-um  (jer-mS'rT-fim),  n.  [NL,  See  GERM.] 
(Zo'dl.)  An  organ  in  which  the  ova  are  developed  in  cer 
tain  Turbellaria. 
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Ger'ineil  (jer'mSn),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Germens  (-mSnz),  L. 
Gekmina  (-mi-na).     [L.]     See  Gekm. 

Ger'ml-ci'dal  (jer'mT-si'dal),  a.    Germicide. 

Ger'mi-clde  (jer'mT-sid),  a.  \_Germ  -\-  L.  caedere  to 
kill.]  (Biol.)  Destructive  to  germs;  —  applied  to  any 
agent  which  has  a  destructive  action  upon  living  germs, 
particularly  bacteria,  or  bacterial  germs,  vphich  are  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  many  infectious  diseases.  —  n.  A 
germicide  agent. 

Qer'ml-nal  (-unl),  a.  [See  Germ.]  Pertaining  or  be- 
longing to  a  germ  ;  as,  the  germinal  vesicle. 

Germinal  layers  {Biol.),  the  two  layers  of  cells,  the  ecto- 
blast  and  eutoblast,  wliich  form  respectively  the  outer 
covering  and  inner  wall  of  the  gastrula.  A  third  layer  of 
cells,  the  mesoblast,  which  is  formed  later  and  hes  be- 
tween these  two,  is  sometimes  included.  —Germinal  mem- 
fcrane.  (Biol.)  Same  as  Blastoderm.  —  Germinal  spot 
(Biol.),  the  nucleolus  of  the  ovum.—  Germinal  vesicle, 
(Biol.),  the  nucleus  of  the  ovum  of  animals. 

II  Ger'mi'nal'  (zhSr'me'nal'),  n.  [F.  See  Germ.] 
The  seventh  month  of  the  French  republican  calendar 
ri792-lS0G].  It  began  March  21  and  ended  April  19. 
Bee  Vendemiaire. 

Ger'iui-nant  (jer'mT-nant),  a.  [L.  germinans,  p.  pr.] 
Sprouting  ;   sending  forth  germs  or  buds. 

Oer'ml-nate  (-uSt),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Germinated 
(-na'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Germinatinq.]  [L.  germina- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  germinare  to  sprout,  fr.  germen.  See  Germ.] 
To  sprout ;  to  bud ;  to  shoot ;  to  begin  to  vegetate,  as  a 
plant  or  its  seed ;  to  begin  to  develop,  as  a  germ,  jiacon. 

Ger'ml-nate,  v.  i.    To  cause  to  sprout.    Price  (IGIO). 

Ger'ml-na'tion  (-na'shun),  n.  [L.  germinatio:  cf. 
F.  germination.']  The  process  of  germinating;  the  be- 
ginning of  vegetation  or  growth  in  a  seed  or  plant ;  the 
first  development  of  germs,  either  animal  or  vegetable. 

Germination  apparatus,  an  apparatus  for  malting  grain. 

Ger'ml-na-tive  (jer'mi-na-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gennina- 
tif.']  Pertaining  to  germination ;  having  power  to  bud 
or  develop. 

Germinative  spot,  Germlnatlve  vesicle.  (Biol.)  Same  as 
Germinal  spot,  Germinal  vesicle,  under  Germinal. 

Ger'mi-par'l-ty  (-p5r'i-ty),n.  \_Germ -\- Ij.  parere  to 
produce.]     (Biol.)  Reproduction  by  means  of  germs, 

Germ'less,  a.    Without  germs. 

Ger'mo-gen  (jer'mo-jSn),  n.  [_Germ  -\-  -gen.']  (Biol.) 
(a)  A  polynuclear  mass  of  protoplasm,  not  divided  into 
6eparate  cells,  from  which  certain  ova  are  developed. 
Balfour,  (b)  The  primitive  cell  in  certain  embryonic 
forms.     Balfour. 

Germ'  plasm'  (jerm'  plSz'm').  (Biol.)  See  Plasmo- 
OEN,  and  Idioplasm. 

Germ'ule  (jer'mlSl),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  germ.'}  (Biol.)  A 
email  germ. 

Gern  (gem),  u.  <.  [See  Grin.]  To  grin  or  yawn.  \_Obs.'\ 
"  [He]  gaped  like  a  gulf  when  he  did  gem."        Spenser. 

Ger'ner  (ger'nerV  n.     A  garner.     iObs.'\        Chaucer. 

II  GefO-co'ml-a  U§r'6-ko'mT-a),  n.   [NL.]    See  Geroc- 

OMY. 

Ger'0-com'lc-al  (jSr'S-k5m'I-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
gerocomy.  Dr.  John  Smith. 

Ge-roo'0-my(je-r5k'o-my),  n.  [F.  gerocomie,  fr.  Gr. 
yepcu:/ an  old  man -f- Ko/ieii/ to  take  care  of.]  That  part 
of  medicine  which  treats  of  regimen  for  old  people. 

il  Ge-ron'tes  (je-ron'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yepiav, 
-oi/Tos.]  (Gr.  Antiq.)  Magistrates  in  Sparta,  who,  with 
the  ephori  and  kings,  constituted  the  supreme  civil 
authority. 

Ger'On-tOO'ra-Cy  (jSr'Sn-tSk'ra-sjr),  n.  [Gr.  yepuv, 
0V7K,  an  old  man  -|-  Kparetv  to  rule.]  Govermnent  by 
Id  men.     [iS.]  Gladstone. 

II  Ger'o-plg'I-a  (-o-pTj'I-a),  n.  [Pg.  geropiga.]  A 
mixture  composed  of  unfermented  grape  juice,  brandy, 
sugar,  etc.,  for  adulteration  of  wines.  [Written  also 
jerupigia.'] 

-ger-ous  (-jer-us).  [L.  -ger,  fr.  gerere  to  bear,  carry. 
.See  Jest.]  A  suffix  signifying  bearing,  producing  ;  as, 
taleigerous  ;  ientjigerous. 

GBr'ry-man'der  (g§r'ry-mSn'der),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p. 
&ERRYM-4.NDERED  (-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gerrymander- 
ing.] To  divide  (a  State)  into  districts  for  the  choice  of 
representatives,  in  an  unnatural  and  unfair  way,  with  a 
view  to  give  a  political  party  an  advantage  over  its  oppo- 
nent.     yPolilical  Cant,  U.  S.] 

(5^°'  This  was  done  in  Massachusetts  at  a  time  when 
Elbridge  Gerry  was  governor,  and  was  attributed  to  his 
Influence,  hence  the  name  ;  though  it  is  now  known  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  measure.  Bartlett. 

Oer'und  (jSr'tind),  n.  [L.  gerundium,  fr.  gerere  to 
bear,  carry,  perform.  See  Gest  a  deed,  Jest.]  (Lot. 
Gram. )  1.  A  kind  of  verbal  noun,  having  only  the  four 
oblique  cases  of  the  singular  number,  and  governing 
cases  like  a  participle. 

2.  (AS.  Gram.)  A  verbal  noun  ending  in  -e,  preceded 
by  to  and  usually  denoting  purpose  or  end ;  —  called  also 
the  dative  infinitive;  as,  "  Ic  haebbe  mete  tS  etanne  "  (I 
have  meat  to  eat).  In  Modern  English  the  name  has 
been  applied  to  verbal  or  participial  nouns  in  -ing  de- 
noting a  transitive  action ;  e.  g.,hy  throwing  a  otone. 

Ge-run'dl-al  (je-riln'di-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling, a  gerund ;  as,  a  gerundial  use. 

Ge-run'dlve  (-dTv),  a.  [L.  gerundivus.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  partaking  of,  the  nature  of  the  gerund ;  gerun- 
dial.—re.  (Lat.  Gram.)  The  future  passive  participle; 
as,  amandus,  i.  e.,  to  be  loved. 

Qe-run'dlve-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  gerund  ;  as, 
or  in  place  of,  a  gerund. 

Qer'y  (jSr'y),  a.  [See  Gerful.]  Changeable  ;  fickle. 
lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Gesaing  (gSz'ling),  n.    A  gosling.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 
Gesse  (gSs),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  guess.     [04s.]       Chaucer. 
Gest  (ggst),  n.    A  guest.     lObs.']  Chaucer. 

Gest    (j5»t),    n.     [OF.    geste   exploit.      See    Jest.] 
1.  Something  done  or  achieved ;  a  deed  or  an  action  ; 
»n  adventure.     [Oii.]  Chaucer. 


2.  An  action  represented  in  sports,  plays,  or  on  the 
stage  ;  show  ;  ceremony.     [06«.]  Mede. 

3.  A  tale  of  achievements  or  adventures  ;  a  stock 
story.     lObs.']  Chaucer.    Spenser. 

4.  Gesture  ;  bearing  ;  deportment.     [Archaic] 

Through  his  heroic  grace  and  honorable  gest.    Spefiser. 

Gest  (j8st),  n.  [Cf.  Gist  a  resting  place.]  1.  A  stage 
in  traveling  ;  a  stop  for  rest  or  lodging  in  a  journey  or 
progress ;  a  rest.     [Obs.]  Kersey. 

2.  A  roll  reciting  the  several  stages  arranged  for  a 
royal  progress.  Many  of  them  are  extant  in  the  herald's 
office.     [Obs.]  Hanmer. 

Ges'tant  (jSs'tant),  a.  [L.  gestans,  p.  pr.  of  gestare.'] 
Bearing  within  ;  laden ;  burdened  ;  pregnant.  [iJ.J 
"  Clouds  gestant  with  heat."  Mrs.  Browning. 

Qes-ta'tlon  (jes-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  gestalio  a  bearing, 
carrying,  fr.  gestare  to  bear,  carry,  inteus.  fr.  gerere, 
gestum,  to  bear:  cf.  F.  gestation.  See  Gest  deed.  Jest.] 

1.  The  act  of  wearing  (clothes  or  ornaments).     [Obs.] 

2.  The  act  of  carrying  young  in  the  womb  from  con- 
ception to  delivery ;  pregnancy. 

3.  Exercise  in  which  one  is  borne  or  carried,  as  on 
horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  without  the  exertion  of  his 
own  powers ;  passive  exercise.  Dunglison. 

Ges'ta-tO-ry   (jSs'ta-to-ry),   a.      [L.   gestatorius  that 
serves  for  carrying :  cf.  F.  gestatoire.]    1.  Pertaining  to 
gestation  or  pregnancy. 
2.  Capable  of  being  carried  or  worn.     [Obs.  or  E.] 
Geste  (jest),  V.  i.    To  tell  stories  or  gests.     [06^.] 
Ges'tic  (jes'tik),  a.     [See  Gest  a  deed.  Gesture.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  deeds  or  feats  of  arms  ;  legendary. 

And  the  gay  grandsire,  ekilled  in  gestic  lore.     Goldsmith. 

2.  Relating  to  bodily  motion  ;  consisting  of  gestures  ; 
—  said  especially  with  reference  to  dancing. 

Carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gestic  art.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ges-tlc'U-late  (jes-ttk'ii-lat),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Gesticulated  (-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gesticulating.] 
[L.  gesticulaius,  p.  p.  of  gesticulari  to  gesticulate,  fr. 
gesticulus  a  mimic  gesture,  gesticulation,  dim.  of  gestus 
gesture,  fr.  gerere,  gestum,  to  bear,  carry,  perform.  See 
Gestic]  To  make  gestures  or  motions,  as  in  speaking ; 
to  use  postures.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Ges-tic'u-late,  v.  t.  To  represent  by  gesture  ;  to  act. 
IE.]  B.  Jonson. 

GeS-tlc'U-la'tlon  (-la'shGn),  n.  [L.  gesticulatio :  cf . 
F.  gesticulation.]  1.  The  act  of  gesticulating,  or  mak- 
ing gestures  to  express  passion  or  enforce  sentiments. 

2.  A  gesture  ;  a  motion  of  the  body  or  limbs  in  speak- 
ing, or  m  representing  action  or  passion,  and  enforcing 
arguments  and  sentiments.  Macaulay. 

3.  Antic  tricks  or  motions.  B.  Jonson. 
Ges-tic'U-la'tor  (jes-tTk'u-la'ter),  n.     [L.]    One  who 

gesticulates. 

Ges-tic'U-Ia-tO-ry  (-la-t6-ry),  a.  Representing  by,  or 
belonging  to,  gestures.  T.  Warton. 

Ges'tour  (jis'toor),  n.  [See  Gest  a  deed.]  A  reciter 
of  gests  or  legendary  tales  ;  a  story-teller.     [Obs.] 

Minstrels  and  gestours  for  to  tell  tales.       Chaucer. 
Ges'tW-al  (jSs'tiir-al),  a.    Relating  to  gesture. 
Ges'ture  (-tijr ;  135),  n.    [LL.  gestura  mode  of  action, 
fr.  L.  gerere,  gestum,  to  bear,  behave,  perform,  act.  See 
Gest  a  deed.]     1.  Manner  of  carrying  the  body ;  posi- 
tion of  the  body  or  limbs ;  posture.     lObs.] 

Accubation,  cr  lying  down  at  meals,  was  a  gesture  used  by 
many  nations.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  motion  of  the  body  or  limbs  expressive  of  senti- 
ment or  passion ;  any  action  or  posture  intended  to  ex- 
press an  idea  or  a  passion,  or  to  enforce  or  emphasize  an 
argument,  assertion,  or  opinion. 

Humble  and  reverent  gestures.  Jlooher. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 

In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love.  JJilion. 

Ges'ture,  v.  t.   limp.  &p.  p.  Gestured  (-tiSrd  ;  135) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gesturing.]    To  accompany  or  illustrate 

with  gesture  or  action  ;  to  gesticulate. 

It  is  not  orderly  read,  nor  gestured  as  beseemeth.    Hool-er. 
Ges'ture,  v.  i.  To  make  gestures  ;  to  gesticulate. 
The  players  .  .  .  gestured  not  undecently  withal.    Holland. 
Ges'ture-less,  a.    Free  from  gestures. 
Ges'ture-ment  (-ment),  n.    Act  of  making  gestures  ; 
gesturing.     lObs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Get  (jet),  n.    Jet,  the  mineral.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Get  (get),  n.  [OF.  get.]  1.  Fashion;  manner;  cus- 
tom. [06s.]  Chaucer. 
2.  Artifice;  contrivance.  lObs.]  Chaucer. 
Get  (get),  V.  t.  limp.  Got  (got)  (Obs.  Gat  (gSt)) ;  p. 
p.  Got  (Obsolescent  Gotten  (got't'n)) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Getting.]  [OE.  gcten,  AS.  gitan,  gietan  (in  comp.) ;  akin 
to  Icel.  geta,  Goth,  higitan  to  find,  L.  pvehendere  to  seize, 
take,  Gr.  x<"'Sa>/eii'  to  hold,  contain.  Cf.  Comprehend, 
Enteepkise,  Forget,  Impregnable,  Prehensile.]  1.  To 
procure ;  to  obtain  ;  to  gain  possession  of ;  to  acquire  ; 
to  earn  ;  to  obtain  as  a  price  or  reward  ;  to  come  by  ;  to 
win,  by  almost  any  means  ;  as,  to  get  favor  by  kindness  ; 
to  get  wealth  by  industry  and  economy ;  to  get  land  by 
purchase,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  with  have  and  had,  to  come  into  or  be  in 
possession  of  ;  to  have.  Johnson. 

Thou  hast  got  the  face  of  man.  Herbert. 

3.  To  beget ;  to  procreate  ;  to  generate. 

I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  cliiUl  than  get  it.  Shak. 

4.  To  obtain  mental  possession  of  ;  to  learn ;  to  com- 
mit to  memory;  to  memorize  ;  as  to  get  a  lesson  ;  also 
with  out ;  as,  to  get  out  one's  Greek  lesson. 

It  being  harder  with  him  to  get  one  sermon  by  heart,  than  to 
pen  twenty.  Bp.  Fell. 

5.  To  prevail  on  ;  to  induce  ;  to  persuade. 

Qet  him  to  say  his  prayers.  Shak. 

6.  To  procure  to  be,  or  to  cause  to  be  in  any  state  or 
condition ;  —  with  a  following  participle. 

Those  things  I  bid  you  do  ;  get  them  di,«i)atchcd.     ShaV. 


7.  To  betake  ;  to  remove  ;  —  in  a  reflexive  use. 

Get  thee  out  from  this  land.         Gen.  xxxi.  IS 
He  .  .  .  got  himseU  ...  to  the  strong  town  of  Mega.    Knolles. 

^W'  Get,  as  a  transitive  verb,  is  combined  with  ad- 
verbs implying  motion,  to  express  the  causmg  to,  or  the 
effecting  in,  the  object  of  the  verb,  of  the  kind  of  motion 
indicated  bj;  the  preposition;  thus,  to  (jet  in,  to  cause  to 
enter,  to  bring  under  shelter ;  as,  to  get  in  the  hay ;  to 
get  out,  to  make  come  forth,  to  extract ;  to  get  off,  to  take 
off,  to  remove  ;  to  get  together,  to  cause  to  come  together, 
to  collect. 

To  get  by  heart,  to  commit  to  memory.  —To  get  the 
better  of.  To  get  the  best  of,  to  obtain  an  adv.intage  over  , 
to  surpass ;  to  subdue.  —  To  get  np,  to  cause  to  be  estab- 
lished or  to  exist ;  to  prepare  :  to  arrange  ;  to  construct ; 
to  invent ;  as,  to  get  up  a  celebration,  a  machine,  a  book, 
an  agitation. 

Syn.  —To  obtain;  gain  ;  vrin  ;  acquire.    See  Obtain. 

Get  (g§t),  V.  i.  1.  To  make  acquisition ;  to  gain ;  to 
profit ;  to  receive  accessions  ;  to  be  increased. 

We  mourn,  France  smiles  ;  we  lose,  they  daily  get.    Shak. 

2.  To  arrive  at,  or  bring  one's  self  into,  a  state,  condi- 
tion, or  position  ;  to  come  to  be  ;  to  become ;  —  with  a 
following  adjective  or  past  participle  belonging  to  the 
subject  of  the  verb ;  as,  to  get  sober ;  to  get  awake  ;  to 
get  beaten  ;  to  get  elected. 

To  get  rid  of  fools  and  scoundrels.  Pope. 

His  chariot  wheels  get  hot  by  driving  fast.    Coleridge. 

m^^  It  [get]  gives  to  the  English  language  a  middle 
voice,  or  a  power  of  verbal  expression  which  is  neither 
active  nor  passive.  Thus  we  say  to  get  acquitted,  beaten, 
confused,  dressed.  .  Earle. 

^W^  Get,  as  an  intransitive  verb,  is  used  with  a  follow, 
ing  preposition,  or  adverb  of  motion,  to  indicate,  on  the 
part  of  the  subject  of  the  act,  movement  or  action  of  the 
kind  signified  by  the  preposition  or  adverb ;  or,  in  the 
general  sense,  to  move,  to  stir,  to  make  one's  way,  to  ad- 
vance, to  arrive,  etc. ;  as,  to  get  away,  to  leave,  to  escape  ; 
to  disengage  one's  self  from ;  to  get  down,  to  descend,  esp. 
with  eftbrt,  as  from  a  literal  or  figurative  elevation ;  to 
get  along,  to  make  progress;  hence,  to  prosper,  succeed, 
or  fare ;  to  get  in,  to  enter ;  to  gel  out,  to  extricate  one's 
self,  to  escape  ;  to  get  through,  to  traverse  ;  also,  to  finish, 
to  be  done  ;  to  get  to,  to  arrive  at,  to  reach ;  to  get  off,  te 
alight,  to  descend  from,  to  dismount ;  also,  to  escape, 
to  come  off  clear;  to  get  together,  to  assemble,  to  con- 
vene. 

To  get  ahead,  to  advance  ;  to  prosper.  —  To  get  along,  to 
proceed  ;  to  advance ;  to  prosper.  —  To  get  a  mile  (or 
other  distance),  to  pass  over  it  in  traveling.  —  To  get 
among,  to  go  or  come  into  the  company  of ;  to  become  one 
of  a  number.  —  To  get  asleep,  to  fall  asleep.—  To  get  astray, 
to  wander  out  of  the  right  way.  — To  get  at,  to  reach  ;  to 
make  way  to.—  To  get  away  with,  to  carry  off ;  to  capture  ,- 
hence,  to  get  the  better  of ;  to  defeat.  —  To  get  back, 
to  arrive  at  the  place  from  which  one  departed ;  to  re- 
turn. —  To  get  before,  to  arrive  in  front,  or  more  forward. 

—  To  get  behind,  to  fall  in  the  rear ;  to  lag.  —  To  get  be- 
tween, to  arrive  between.  —  To  get  beyond,  to  pass  or  go 
further  than;  to  exceed;  to  surpass.  "Three  score  and 
ten  is  the  age  of  man,  a  few  get  beyond  it."    Thackeray. 

—  To  get  clear,  to  disengage  one's  self ;  to  be  released,  as 
from  confinement,  obligation,  or  burden ;  also,  to  be  freed 
from  danger  or  embarrassment.— To  get  drunk,  to  become 
intoxicated.  —  To  get  forward,  to  proceed;  to  advance; 
also,  to  prosper ;  to  advance  in  wealth.  —  To  get  home,  to 
arrive  at  one's  dwelling,  goal,  or  aim.— To  get  into,  (n)  To 
enter,  as,  "  she  prepared  to  get  into  the  coach."  Dickens, 
(b)  To  pass  into,  or  reach ;  as,  "  a  language  has  got  into 
the  infiated  state."  Keary.  — To  ^et  loose  or  free,  to  dis- 
engage one's  self ;  to  be  released  from  confinement.  —To 
get  near,  to  approach  within  a  small  distance.  —  To  get 
on,  to  proceed ;  to  advance ;  to  prosper.  —  To  get  over. 
(a)  To  pass  over,  surmount,  or  overcome,  as  an  obstacle 
or  difficulty,  (b)  To  recover  from,  as  an  injury,  a  calamity. 

—  To  get  through,  (a)  To  pass  through  something.  Jb)To 
finish  what  one  was  doing.  —  To  get  up.  (a)  To  rise ;  to 
arise,  as  from  a  bed,  chair,  etc.  (b)  To  ascend ;  to  climb, 
as  a  hill,  a  tree,  a  fiight  of  stairs,  etc. 

Get,  re.     Offspring ;  progeny ;  as,  the  get  of  a  stallion. 

Get'en  (gSt'en),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Get.  Chaucer. 

Geth  (gSth),  the  original  third  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Go. 
[Obs.]  Chaucer 

Get'-pen'ny  (get'pSn'nJ^),  n.  Something  which  gets 
or  gains  money ;  a  successful  affair.   [Collog.]  Chapman. 

Get'ta-tle  (-ta-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  obtained.     IE.] 

Get'ter  (-ter),  re.  One  who  gets,  gains,  obtains,  ac- 
quires, begets,  or  procreates. 

Get'ter-up',  n.  One  who  contrives,  makes,  or  arranges 
for,  anything,  as  a  book,  a  machine,  etc.     IColloq.] 

A  diligent  getter-up  of  miscellaneous  works.     11".  Irving. 

Get'tlng  (-ting),  n.  1.  The  act  of  obtaining  or  ac- 
quiring ;  acquisition. 

W  ith  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding.    Prov.  iv.  7. 

2.  That  which  is  got  or  obtained  ;  gain  ;  profit. 

Get'-up'  (-lip'),  n.  General  composition  or  structure  ; 
manner  in  which  the  parts  of  a  thing  are  combined ; 
make-up  ;  style  of  dress,  etc.     IColloq.]      H.  Kingsley. 

Gew'gaw  (gii'ga),  n.  [OE.  gigawe,  gugawe,  gew- 
gaude,  prob.  the  same  word  as  OE.  giregove  gewgaw, 
apparently  a  reduplicated  form  fr.  AS.  gifan  to  give  ;  cf. 
also  F.  joujou  plaything,  and  E.  gaud,  n.  See  Give,  and 
cf .  GiPPQAFP.]  A  showy  trifle ;  a  toy ;  a  splendid  play- 
thing ;  a  pretty  but  worthless  bauble. 

A  heavy  gewgaw  called  a  crown.  Dryden. 

Gew'gaw,  a.     Showy ;  unreal ;  pretentious. 

Seeing  his  gewgaw  castle  shine.  Tenntison. 

Gey'ser  (gi'ser  or  gi'zer ;  277),  n.  [Icel.  geijsir,  fr. 
gegsa  to  rush  furiously,  fr.  gjosa  to  gusli.  Cf.  Gush.] 
A  boiling  spring  which  throws  forth  at  frequent  intervals 
jets  of  water,  mud,  etc.,  driven  up  by  the  expansive 
power  of  steam. 

WW  Gei/srrs  were  first  known  in  Iceland,  and  ln\er  in 
New  Zcal.md.  In  tho  Yellowstone  region  in  the  United 
States  they  are  numerous,  and  some  ot  thorn  vi-iy  iioNver- 
ful,  throwing  jets  of  boiling  water  and  steam  to  .i  height 
of  200  feet.  They  are  grouped  in  several  uveas  called  «f  .'/- 
.wr  basins.  The  mineral  matter,  or  gcy.'^rrilc,  with  wliieli 
geyser  water  is  charged,  tonus  geyser  canes  about  the  ori- 
fice, often  of  great  size  and  beauty. 
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GEYSERITE 

ttey'ser-ite  (gl'ser-!t  t,r  gl'zer- ;  277),  n.  [From  Gey- 
ser.] {Min.)  A  loose  hydrated  form  of  silica,  a  variety  of 
opal,  deposited  ia  concretionary  cauliflowerlike  masses, 
around  some  bot  springs  and  geysers. 

II  Ghar'ry  (gar'ry),  n.  [Hind.  garLI  Any  wheeled 
cart  or  carriage.     [India] 

Ghast  (gast),  V.  t.  [OE.  gasten.  See  Ghastly,  a.] 
To  strike  aghast ;  to  affright.     [Ofc.] 

Gliasfcd  hv  the  noise  I  made, 
Full  suddenly  he  fled.  SItak. 

Ghast'ful  (-ful),  a.  [See  Ghastly,  a.]  Fit  to  make 
one  aghast ;  disrnal.     [Obs.]  —  Ghast'ful-ly,  adv. 

Ghast'li-ness  (-li-nSs),  n.  The  state  of  being  ghastly; 
a  deathlike  look. 

Ghast'ly  (gast'ly),  a.  [Compar.  Ghastlier  (-li-er) ; 
superl.  Ghastliest.]  lO'E.  gasllich,gaslli,  fearful,  caus- 
ing fear,  fr.  gasten  to  terrify,  AS.  gaistan.  Cf.  Aghast, 
Gast,  Gaze,  Ghostly.]  1.  Like  a  ghost  in  appear- 
ance ;   deathlike  ;  pale  ;  pallid  ;  dismal. 

Each  turned  his  face  with  a  ghasthj  pang.     Coleridge. 

His  face  was  so  ghasil'j  that  it  could  scarcely  be  recognized. 

Jlacaulay. 

2.  Horrible ;  shocking  ;  dreadful ;  hideous. 

Mangled  with  gha^thi  wounds  through  plate  and  mail.  2IiUon. 

Ghast'ly,  adv.     In  a  ghastly  manner  ;  hideously. 

Staring  full  gkastlii  like  a  strangled  man.  Shak. 

Ghast'ness,  n.     Ghastliness._   [06.?.]  Shak. 

II  Ghat  I  (gat),  n.     [Hind,  ghat.]     1.  A  pass  through 

Ghaut )      a  mountain.     [India]  J.  D.  Hooker. 

2.  A  range  of  mountains.  Balfour  {Cyc.  of  Ind.). 

3.  Stairs  descending  to  a  river  ;  a  landing  place ;  a 
wharf.     [India]  3Ialcom,. 

II  Gha-wa'zl  (ga-wa'ze),  m.  p?.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
Egyptian  dancing  girls,  of  a  lower  sort  than  the  almeh. 

Ghe'ber  I  (ge'ber  or  ga'ber),  n.     [Pers.  ghebr :  cf .  F. 

Ghe'bre  (  Guebre.  Cf.  Giaouk.]  A  worshiper  of 
fire ;  a  Zoroastrian  ;  a  Parsee. 

Ghee  (ge),  n.  [Hiud.  g/n  clarified  butter,  Skr.  ghi'ta,] 
Butter  clarified  by  boiling,  and  thus  converted  into  a 
kind  of  oil.     [India]  3Ia!com. 

Gher'kin  (ger'ktn),  n.  [D.  agurlcje,  a  dim.  akin  to 
6.  gurke,  Dan.  agurke  ;  cf.  Pol.  ogo- 
rek,  Bohem.  okurka,  LGr.  ayyovpLOv 
watermelon,  Ar.  al-khiyar,Vex.  khi- 
yar.  ]  1.  (Bot. )  A  kind  of  small,  prick- 
ly cucumber,  much  used  for  pickles. 

2.  (Zoo!.)  See  Sea  GHERKIN. 

Ghess  (gSs),  V.  t.  &  i.  See  Guess. 
[Obs.] 

llGhet'to  (gafto  or  gSt'to),  n. 
[It.]  The  Jews'  quarter  in  an  Ital- 
ian town  or  city. 

I  went  to  the  Ghetto,  where  the  Jews 
dwell.  Evelyn. 

Ghlb'el-llne  (gib'Sl-lTn  or  -len),  n. 
of  German  origin.]  {It.  Hist.)  One  of  a  faction  in  Italy, 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  which  favored  the  Ger- 
man emperors,  and  opposed  the  Guelfs,  or  adherents  of 
*he  popes.  Brande  cfc  C. 

Ghole  (gol),  n.    See  Ghoul. 

Ghost  (gost),  re.  [OE.  gast,  gost,  soul,  spirit,  AS.  gast 
'breath,  spirit,  soul ;  akin  to  OS.  gest  spirit,  soul,  D.  geest, 
iG.  geist,  and  prob.  to  E.  gaze,  ghastly.]  1.  The  spirit ; 
ithe  soul  of  man.     [Obs.] 

Then  gives  her  grieved  ghost  thus  to  lament.    S2}enser. 

2.  The  disembodied  soul ;  the  soul  or  spirit  of  a  de- 
. ceased  person ;  a  spirit  appearing  after  death ;  an  appa- 
irition ;  a  specter. 

The  mighty  ghosts  of  our  great  Harrys  rose.        Shak. 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep. 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost.  Coleridge. 

3.  Any  faint  shadowy  semblance ;  an  unsubstantial 
iimage  ;  a  phantom  ;  a  glimmering  ;  as,  not  a  ghost  of  a 
.chance ;  the  ghost  of  an  idea 

Each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the  floor. 

Foe. 

4.  A  false  image  formed  in  a  telescope  by  reflection 
vfrom  the  surfaces  of  one  or  more  lenses. 

Ghost  moth  iZo'dl.),  a  large  European  moth  {Hepialus 
humuli)  \  so  called  from  the  white  color  of  the  male, 
:  and  the  peculiar  hovering  flight ;  —  called  also  great  swift. 
—  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  Paraclete  ;  the  Com- 
forter; (Theol.)  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity. — To 
give  up  or  yield  up  the  ghost,  to  die ;  to  expire. 

And  he  gave  up  the  ghost  full  softly.  Chaucer. 

Jacob  .  .  .  yielded  up  the  gliost,  and  was  gatliered  unto  his 
(people.  Geu.  xlix.  33. 

Ghost,  V.  i.   To  die  ;  to  expire.   [Obs.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ghost,  V.  t.  To  appear  to  or  haunt  in  the  form  of  an 
•apparition.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Gho'st'fish'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  pale  unspotted  va- 
.liety  of  the  wrymouth. 

Ghost'less,  a.     Without  life  or  spirit.     [iJ.] 

Ghost'like' C-lik'),  «.     Like  a  ghost;  ghastly. 

GhOSt'U-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  ghostly. 

GhOSt'ly,  a.  [OE.  gastlich,  gostlich,  AS.  gastlic.  See 
Ghost.]  1.  Relating  to  the  soul ;  not  carnal  or  secular  ; 
spiritual ;  as,  a  ghostly  confessor. 

Save  and  defend  us  from  our  ghostly  enemies. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  [Ch.  of  Eng.']. 
One  of  the  ghostly  children  of  St.  Jerome.    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  apparitions.  Akenside. 

Ghost'ly,  adv.     Spiritually ;  mystically.         Chaucer. 

Ghost-Ol'O-gy  (gost-51'6-jy),  re.     Ghost  lore.     [R.] 

It  seemed  even  more  unaccountable  than  if  it  had  been  a  thing 
,  of  ghoslology  and  witchcraft.  Hawthorne. 

Ghoul  (gool),  n.  [Per.  ghol  an  imaginary  sylvan  de- 
mon, supposed  to  devour  men  and  animals :  cf.  Ar.  ghul, 
F.  goule.]  An  imaginary  evil  being  among  Eastern  na- 
tions, which  was  supposed  to  feed  upon  liuman  bodies. 
[Written  also  ghole.]  Moore. 

Ghoul'ish,  a.  Characteristic  of  a  ghoul ;  vampire- 
Jike ;  hyenalike. 
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Gherlcins.    (y^) 
[It.  Ghibellino  : 


Ghyll  (gil),  n.  A  ravine.  See  Gill  a  woody  glen. 
[Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Wordsworth. 

II  Gial'lo-li'no  (jal'16-le'no),  re.  [It.,  from  giallo  yel- 
low, prob.  fr.  OHG.  gelo,  G.  gelb ;  akin  to  E.  yellow.] 
A  term  variously  employed  by  early  writers  on  art, 
though  commonly  designating  the  yellow  oxide  of  lead, 
or  massicot.  Fairholt. 

Giam'beu2C  (zhSm'bu),  re.  pi.  [See  Jambedx.] 
Greaves  ;  armor  for  the  legs.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Gi'ant  (jl'ant^,  n.     [OE.  giant,  geant,  geaunl,  OF.  jai- 

ant,  geant,  F.  geant,  L.  gigas,  fr.  Gr.  yi'yas,  yiyavroi,  from 

the  root  of  E.  gender,  genesis.     See   Gendek,  and  cf. 

Gigantic]    1.  A  man  of  extraordinary  bulk  and  stature. 

Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise.         Mtlion. 

2.  A  person  of  extraordinary  strength  or  powers,  bod- 
ily or  intellectual.. 

3.  Any  animal,  plant,  or  thing,  of  extraordinary  size 
or  power. 

Giant's  Causeway,  a  vast  collection  of  basaltic  pillars,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim  on  the  northern  coast  of  Ireland. 

Gi'ant,  a.  Like  a  giant;  extraordinary  in  size, 
strength,  or  power  ;  as,  giant  brothers ;  a  giant  son. 

Giant  cell.  (j4n,a;.)  SeeMYELOPLAx.  —  Giant  clsna  (.Zool.), 
a  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  Tridaona,  esp.  T.  gigas,  which 
sometimes  weighs  500  pounds.  The  shells  are  sometimes 
used  in  churches  to  contain  holy  water.  —  Giant  heron 
(Zoijl.),  a  very  large  African  heron  (Ardeomeoa  goliath). 
It  is  the  largest  heron  known.  —  Giant  kettle,  a  pothole 
of  very  large  dimensions,  as  found  m  Norway  in  connec- 
tion with  glaciers.  See  Pothole.  —  Giant  powder.  See 
NiTKOGLYCEEiN.  —  Giant  puffball  (Bot.),  a  fungus  (Lyco- 
perdon  giganteum),  edible  when  young,  and  when  dried 
used  for  stanching  wounds.  —  Giant  salamander  {Zool.), 
a  very  large  aquatic  BaXaTusmdev  (ilegalobatrachus  maxi- 
m  us),  found  in  Japan.  It  is  the  largest  of  living  Amphibia, 
becoming  a  yard  long.  —  Giant  squid  (Zool.),  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  very  large  squids,  belonging  to  Architeu- 
this  and  allied  genera.    Some  are  over  forty  feet  long. 

Gi'ant-ess,  re.     A  woman  of  extraordinary  size. 

Gi'ant-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  geaniiser.]  To  play  the 
giant.     [R.]  Sherwood. 

Gi'ant-ly,  a.    Appropriate  to  a  giant.    [Obs.]     Usher. 

Gi'ant-ry  (-rj^),  re.  The  race  of  giants.  [B.]  Cotgrave. 

Gl'ant-Ship,  re.  The  state,  personality,  or  character, 
of  a  giant ;  —  a  compeUation  for  a  giant. 

His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  crestfallen.       Milton. 

II  Giaour  (jour),  re.  [Turk,  giaur  an  infidel.  Per.  gawr, 
another  form  of  ghebr  fire  worshiper.  Cf.  Kaffir, 
Ghebee.]  An  infidel ;  —  a  term  applied  by  Turks  to  dis- 
believers in  the  Mohammedan  religion,  especially  Chris- 
tians. Byron. 

Gib  (gib),  re.  [Abbreviated  fr.  Gilbert,  the  name  of  the 
cat  in  the  old  story  of  "  Reynard  the  Fox,"  in  the  "  Bo- 
maunt  of  the  Rose,"  etc.]  A  male  cat ;  a  tomcat.  [Obs.] 

Gib,  V.  i.    To  act  like  a  cat.     [Obs.]         Beau.  <fe  Fl. 

Gib  (gib),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  piece  or  slip  of 
metal  or  wood,  notched  or  otherwise,  in  a  machine  or 
structure,  to  hold  other  parts  in  place  or  bind  them  to- 
gether, or  to  afford  a  bearing  surface ;  —  usually  held  or 
adjusted  by  means  of  a  wedge,  key,  or  screw. 

Gib  and  key,  or  Gib  and  cotter  (Steam  Engine),  the  fixed 
wedge  or  gib,  and  the  driving  wedge, 
key,  or  cotter,  used  for  tightening 
the  strap  which  holds  the  brasses  at 
the  end  of  a  connecting  rod. 

Gib,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  GiBBED 
(gibd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gibbing.] 
To  secure  or  fasten  with  a  gib,  or 
gibs ;  to  provide  with  a  gib,  or  gibs. 

Gibbed  lathe,  an  engine  lathe  in 
which  the  tool  carriage  is  held 
down  to  the  bed  by  a  gib  instead 
of  by  a  weight. 

Gib  (jib),  V.  i.  To  balk.  See 
Jib,  v.  i.  Youatl. 

Gib-bar'tas  (jlb-bar'tas),  re.  [Cf.  Ar.  jebbar  giant ; 
or  L.  gibber  hum'pbacked  :  cf.  F.  gibbnr.]  (Zool.)  One 
of  several  finback  whales  of  the  North  Atlantic ;  —  called 
also  Jupiter  whale.  [Written  also  jubartas,  gubertas, 
dubertus.] 

Gib'ber  (jlb'ber),  re.  [Prom  Gib  to  balk.]  A  balky 
horse.  Youatt. 

Gib'ber  (gib'ber),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gibbered 
(-herd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Gibbering.]  [Akin  to  jabber, 
and  gabble.]   To  speak  rapidly  and  inarticulately.   Shak. 

Gib'ber-ish  (glb'ber-ish),  re.  [From  Gibber,  v.  i.] 
Rapid  and  inarticulate  talk ;  unintelligible  language  ; 
unmeaning  words ;  jargon. 

He,  like  a  gypsy,  oftentimes  would  go  ; 

All  kinds  of  gibberish  he  had  learnt  to  know.     Drayton. 

Such  gibberish  as  children  may  be  heard  amusing  themselves 
with.  Haiotliome. 

Gib'ber-ish,  a.     Unmeaning  ;  as,  gibberish  language. 

Gib'bet  (jib'bet),  re.  [OE.  gibel,  F.  gibet,  in  OF.  also 
club,  fr.  LL.  gibetum ;  cf.  OF.  gibe  sort  of  sickle  or 
hook.  It.  giubbetto  gibbet,  and  glubbetta,  dim.  of  giubba 
mane,  also,  an  under  waistcoat,  doublet,  Prov.  It.  gibba 
(cf.  Jufon)  ;  so  that  it  perhaps  originally  signified  a  hal- 
ter, a  rope  round  the  neck  of  malefactors  ;  or  it  is,  per- 
haps, derived  fr.  L.  gibbus  hunched,  humped,  E.  gibbous  ; 
or  cf.  E.  jib  a  sail.]  1.  A  kind  of  gallows  ;  an  upright 
post  with  an  arm  projecting  from  the  top,  on  which,  for- 
merly, malefactors  were  hanged  in  chains,  and  their 
bodies  allowed  to  remain  as  a  warning. 

2.  The  projecting  arm  of  a  crane,  from  which  the  load 
is  suspended  ;  the  jib. 

Gib'bet,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gibbeted  (-bet-ed) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Gibbeting.]    1.  To  hang  and  expose  on  a  gibbet. 

2.  To  expose  to  infamy ;  to  blacken. 

I  '11  gibbet  up  his  name.  Oldham. 

Gib'bier  (jtb'ber),  re.  [F.  gibier.']  Wild  fowl ;  game. 
[Obs.]  Addison, 

Gib'bon  (gib'bSn),  re.     [Cf.  F.  gibbon.]    (Zool.)  Any 
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arboreal  ape  of  the  genus  Hylobates,  of  which 
species  and  varieties  inhabit 
the  East  Indies  and  South- 
ern Asia.  They  are  tailless 
and  without  cheek  pouches, 
and  have  very  long  arms, 
adapted  for  climbing. 

(J^^  The  white  -  handed 
gibbon  (Hylobates  lar),  the 
crowned  (//.  pilatus),  the 
wou-wou  or  singing  gibbon 
(H.  agilis),  the  siamang,  and 
the  hoolock,  are  the  most 
common  species. 

Gib'  boom'  (jib'  boom'). 
See  Jib  boom. 

Gib-bose'  (gib-bos'),  a. 
[L.  gibbosus,  fr.  gibbus, 
gibba,  hunch,  hump.  Cf. 
Gibbous.]  Humped ;  pro- 
tuberant ;  —  said  of  a  sur- 
face which  presents  one  or 
more  large  elevations. 

Brande  &  C. 

Gib-bos'i-ty  (gib-bos'I-ty), 
re.     [Cf.  F.  gibbosite.]     The  state  of  being  gibbous  or 
gibbose  ;  gibbousness. 

Gib'bous  (gib'biis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gibbeux.  See  Gib- 
bose.] 1.  Swelling  by  a  regular  curve  or  surface ;  pro- 
tuberant ;  convex  ;  as,  the  moon  is  gibbous  between  the 
half-moon  and  the  full  moon. 

The  bones  will  rise,  and  make  a  gibboiut  member.     Wiseman, 

2.  Hunched  ;  hump-backed.  [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 
—  Gib'bous-ly,  adv.  —  Gib'bous-ness,  re. 

Gibbs'ite  (glbzlt),  re.  [Named  after  George  Gibbs.] 
(Min.)  A  hydrate  of  alumina. 

Gib'-cat'  (gib'kSf ),  re.  A  male  cat,  esp.  an  old  one. 
See  1st  Gib,  re.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Gibe  (jib),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gibed  (jibd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Gibing.]  [Cf.  Prov.  F.  giber,  equiv.  to  F.  jouer 
to  play,  Icel.  geipa  to  talk  nonsense,  E.  jabber.]  To  cast 
reproaches  and  sneering  expressions ;  to  rail ;  to  utter 
taunting,  sarcastic  words  ;  to  flout ;  to  fleer ;  to  scoff. 

Fleer  and  gibe,  and  laugh  and  flout.  Swift. 

Gibe,  V.  t.  To  reproach  with  contemptuous  words ;  to 
deride ;  to  scoff  at ;  to  mock. 

Draw  the  beasts  as  I  describe  them. 

From  their  features,  while  I  gibe  them.  Swift. 

Gibe,  re.  An  expression  of  sarcastic  scorn ;  a  sarcas- 
tic jest ;  a  scoff  ;  a  taunt ;  a  sneer. 

Mark  the  fleers,  the^('6es,  and  notable  scorns.      Shak. 
With  solemn  gibe  did  Eustace  banter  me.    Tennyson. 

II  Gib'el  (gib'gl),  re.  [G.  gibel,  giebel.]  (ZoU.)  A  kind 
of  carp  (Cyprinus  gibelio) ;  —  called  also  Prussian  carp. 

Glb'er  (jib'er),  re.     One  who  utters  gibes.    B.  Jonson. 

Gib'fish'  (gib'fish'),  re.  The  male  of  the  salmon, 
[Prov.  Eng.]  Wright. 

Gib'ing-ly  (jlVIng-ly),  adv.  In  a  gibing  manner ; 
scornfully. 

Gib'let  (jib'lSt),  a.    Made  of  giblets ;  as,  a  giblet  pie. 

Gib'letS  (-ISts),  n.  pi.  [OE.  gibelet,  OF.  gibelet  game : 
cf .  F.  gibelotte  stewed  rabbit.  Cf.  Gibbier.]  The  inmeats, 
or  edible  viscera  (heart,  gizzard,  liver,  etc.),  of  poultry. 

Gib'Staff  (gib'staf),  re.  [Prov.  E.  gib  a  hooked  stick 
-(-  E.  staff.]  1.  A  staff  to  gauge  water,  or  to  push  a  boat. 

2.  A  staff  formerly  used  in  fighting  beasts  on  the 
stage.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Gid  (gid),  re.  [Cf.  Giddy,  a.]  A  disease  of  sheep, 
characterized  by  vertigo ;  the  staggers.  It  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  the  Coenurus,  a  larval  tapeworm,  in  the 
brain.     See  Ccenurus. 

Gid'dl-ly  (gid'di-lj?),  adv.    In  a  giddy  manner. 

Gid'dl-aess,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  giddy. 

Gid'dy  (-dy),  a.  [Compar.  Giddier  (-dl-er) ;  superl. 
Giddiest.]  [OE.  gidi  maa,  silly,  AS.  gidig,  of  imknown 
origin,  cf.  Norw.  gidda  to  shake,  tremble.]  1.  Having 
in  the  head  a  sensation  of  whirling  or  reeling  about; 
having  lost  the  power  of  preserving  the  balance  of  the 
body,  and  therefore  wavering  and  inclined  to  fall ;  light- 
headed ;  dizzy. 

By  giddy  head  and  staggering  legs  betrayed.         Tate. 

2.  Promoting  or  inducing  giddiness ;  as,  a  giddy 
height ;  a  giddy  precipice.  Prior. 

Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches.  Shak. 

3.  Bewildering  on  account  of  rapid  turning ;  run- 
ning round  with  celerity ;  gyratory  ;  whirling. 

The  giddy  motion  of  the  whirling  mill.  Pope. 

4.  Characterized  by  inconstancy;  unstable;  change- 
able ;  fickle  ;  wild ;  thoughtless ;  heedless.  "  Giddy,  fool- 
ish hours."    Rome.     "  Giddy  ciismce."    Bryden. 

Young  heads  are  giddy  and  young  hearts  are  warm.    Cowper. 

Gid'dy,  v.  i.    To  reel ;  to  whirl.  Chapman. 

Gid'dy,  V.  t.    To  make  dizzy  or  unsteady.     [Obs.] 

Gid'dy-head'  (-hed'),  n.  A  person  without  thought- 
fulness,  prudence,  or  judgment.     [Collog.]  Burton. 

Gid'dy-head'ed  (-hSd'gd),  a.  Thoughtless  ;  unsteady. 

Gid'dy-paced'  (-past'),  a.  Moving  irregularly ;  flighty ; 
fickle.     [R.]  Shak. 

Gie(glorge),v.t.  To  guide.  SeeGYE.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Gie  (ge),  V.  t.     To  give.     [Scot.]  Burns. 

Gier'-ea'gle  (jer'e'g'l),  re.  [Cf.  D.  gier  vulture,  G. 
geier,  and  E.  gyrfalcon.]  (Zool.)  A  bird  referred  to  in 
the  Bible  (Lev.  xi.  18  and  Beut.  xiv.  17)  as  unclean,  prob- 
ably the  Egyptian  vulture  (Neophron  percnopterus). 

Gler'-fal'con  (-fa/k'n),  re.  [Cf.  Gier-eagle,  Gyrfal- 
con.]    (Zool.)  The  gyrfalcon. 

Gie'seck-Ite  (ge'sek-it),  re.  [Named  after  Karl  Gie- 
secke.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  greenish  gray 
six-sided  prisms,  having  a  greasy  luster.  It  is  probably 
a  pseudomorph  after  elaeolite. 

Gif  (gif),  conj.     [AS.    See  If.]    If.     [Obs.] 

^W"  Oif  is  the  old  form  of  if,  and  frequently  occurs 
in  the  earlier  English  writers.    See  If. 
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go,  whip  thy  gig.    Shak. 


aU'fard  In-Ject'or  (gif'ferd  In-jSkf  er).  {Mach.)  See 
under Injectok. 

Giit'gait  (gif'gSf),  n.  [Reduplicated  £r.  give.^  Mu- 
tual accommodation  ;  mutual  giving.     IScot.} 

Gil'fy  (jiffy),  n.     lObs.']    See  Jiffy. 

Gift  (gift),  n.  [OE.  gift,  yift,  ye/t,  AS.  gift,  fr.  gifan 
to  give  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  gift,  Icel.  gift,  gipt,  Goth,  gifts 
(in  comp.).  See  Give,  v.  t.']  1.  Anything  given  ;  any- 
thing voluntarily  transferred  by  one  person  to  another 
without  compensation ;  a  present ;  an  offering. 

Shall  I  receive  by  gift,  what  of  my  own,  ... 

I  can  command  ?  Milton. 

2.  The  act,  right,  or  power  of  giving  or  bestowing ;  as, 
the  office  is  in  the  gift  of  the  President. 

3.  A  bribe  ;  anything  given  to  corrupt. 

Neither  take  a  gift,  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wiae. 

Deut.  xvi.  19. 

4.  Some  quality  or  endowment  given  to  man  by  God  ; 
a  preeminent  and  special  talent  or  aptitude  ;  power  ;  fac- 
ulty ;  as,  the  gift  of  wit ;  a  gift  for  speaking. 

5.  {Law)  A  voluntary  transfer  of  real  or  personal 
property,  without  any  consideration.  It  can  be  perfect- 
ed only  by  deed,  or  in  case  of  personal  property,  by  an 
actual  delivery  of  possession.  Bouvier.    Burrill. 

Gift  rope  (Naut.),  a  rope  extended  to  a  boat  for  towing 
it ;  a  guest  rope. 

Syn.  — Present ;  donation;  grant;  largess;  benefac- 
tion ;  boon ;  bounty  ;  gratuity ;  endowment ;  talent ;  fac- 
ulty. —  Gift,  Present,  Donation.  Tliese  words,  as  here 
compared,  denote  something  gratuitously  imparted  to 
another  out  of  one's  property.  A  gift  is  something  given 
whether  by  a  superior  or  an  inferior,  and  is  usually  de- 
signed for  the  relief  or  benefit  of  him  who  receives  it.  A 
present  is  ordinarily  from  an  equal  or  inferior,  and  is  al- 
ways intended  as  a  compliment  or  expression  of  kind- 
ness. Donation  is  a  word  of  more  dignity,  denoting, 
properly,  a  gift  of  considerable  value,  and  ordinarily  a 
gift  made  either  to  some  public  institution,  or  to  an  indi- 
vidual on  account  of  his  services  to  the  public  ;  as,  a  do- 
nation to  a  hospital,  a  charitable  society,  or  a  minister. 

Gift,  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Gifted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Gifting.]     To  endow  with  some  power  or  faculty. 

He  was  gifted  .  .  .  with  philosophical  sasacity.    7.  Taylor. 

GUt'ed-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  gifted.     Echard. 

Gig  (jig  or  gig),  n.  [Of.  OF.  gigue.  See  Jia,  «.]  A 
fiddle.     [06i.] 

Gig  (gig),  v.  i.  [Prob.  fr.  L.  gignere  to  beget.]  To 
engender.     [06s.]  Di~yden. 

Gig,  n.    A  kind  of  spear  or  harpoon.     See  FisHOlo. 

Gig,  V.  i.     To  fish  with  a  gig. 

Gig,  n.  [OE.  gigge.  Cf.  Giglot.]  A  playful  or  wan- 
ton girl ;  a  giglot. 

Gig,  n.  [Of.  Icel.  gigja  fiddle,  MHG.  gige,  G.  geige^ 
Icel.  geiga  to  take  a  wTong  direction,  rove  at  random, 
and  E.  jig-l  1.  A  top  or  whirligig ;  any  little  thing  that 
Is  whirled  round  in  play. 

Thou  disputest  like  an  infant 

2.  A  light  carriage,  with 
one  pair  of  wheels,  drawn  by 
one  horse  ;  a  kind  of  chaise. 

3.  (Naut.)  A  long,  light 
rowboat,  generally  clinker- 
built,  and  designed  to  be  fast ; 
a  boat  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  commanding  officer  ;  as, 
the  captain's  gig. 

4.  {Mach.)  A  rotatory  cylinder,  covered  with  wire 
teeth  or  teasels,  for  teaseling  woolen  cloth. 

Gig  machine.  Gigging  machine.  Gig  mill,  or  Napping  ma- 
chine.   See  Gig,  4.  —  Gig  saw.     See  Jig  saw. 

Gi'gan-te'an  (ji'gSn-tS'an),  a.  [L.  giganteus,  it.  gigas, 

-anlis.     See   Giant.]    Like  a  giant ;  mighty ;  gigantic. 

lObs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Gl'gan-tesque'  (-tgsk'),  a.     [F.]    Befitting  a  giant ; 

bombastic ;  magniloquent. 

The  sort  of  mock-heroic  gigantesque 
"With  which  we  bantered  little  Lilia  first.    Tennyson. 
Gi-gan'tlc  (ji-gan'tik),   a.     [L.  gigas,  -antis,  giant. 
6ee  Giant.]     1.  Of  extraordinary  size  ;  like  a  giant. 

2.  Such  as  a  giant  might  use,  make,  or  cause ;  im- 
mense ;  tremendous ;  extraordinary  ;  as,  gigantic  deeds ; 
gigantic  wickedness.  Milton. 

When  descends  on  th^  Atlantic  " 

The  gigantic 
Storm  wind  of  the  equinox.  Longfellow. 

Gl-gan'tlc-al  (-ti-kal),  a.  Bulky,  big.  [06i.]  ^Mr- 
ion.  —Gi-gan'tic-al-ly,  adv. 

Gl-gan'tl-cide  (-ti-sid),  re.  [L.  gigas,  -anlis,  giant  + 
caedere  to  kill.]  The  act  of  killing,  or  one  who  kills,  a 
giant.  Hallam. 

Gi-gan'tine  (-tin),  a.    Gigantic.     [06s.]       Bullokar. 

Gi'gan-tOl'0-gy  (ji'gSn-tol'o-jj?),  re.  [Gr.  ■yi'-yas,  yiyav- 
Tos,  giant  -j-  -logy :  cf.  F.  giganlologie.'\  An  account  or 
description  of  giants. 

Gi'gan-tom'a-chy  (-tom'a-ky),  re.  [L.  gigantoma- 
chia,  fr.  Gr.  yiyavTOiiaxi-o. ;  yiyos,  -o.vto';,  giant  -|-  jaa^i; 
battle;  cf.  F.  gigantomachie.~\  A  war  of  giants;  es- 
pecially, the  fabulous  war  of  the  giants  against  heaven. 

Gige  (gij  or  gej),  Guige,  re.  [OF.  guige,  guicke.'] 
(Anc.  Armor)  The  leather  strap  by  which  the  shield  of 
a  knight  was  slung  across  the  shoulder,  or  across  the 
neck  and  shoulder.  Meyricic  {Ancient  Armor). 

II  Gi-ge'ri-um  (ji-je'ri-i3m),  re.  /  pi.  GiGERiA  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  gigeria,  pi.,  the  cooked  entrails  cf  poultry.] 
{Anal.)  The  muscular  stomach,  or  gizzard,  of  birds. 

Gig'get  (jig'get),  re.     S.ime  as  Gioot. 

Cut  the  slaves  to  giggets.  J3env.  ^  Fl. 

Glg'gle  (gig'g'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Giggled 
(-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  GiaGLiNO  (-gllng).]  [Akin  to 
gaggle:  cf.  OD.  ghichelen,  G.  liichern.']  To  laugh  with 
short  catclies  of  the  breath  or  voice  ;  to  laugh  in  a  light, 
affected,  or  silly  manner  ;  to  titter  with  childish  levity. 
Oigglmg  nni  laughincwith  all  their  might 
At  the  piteous  hap  of  the  fairy  wight.       ,/.  R.  Drake. 


Gig  (2). 


Glg'gle  (gig'g'l),  n.-  A  kind  of  laugh,  with  short 
catches  of  the  voice  or  breath  ;  a  light,  sUly  laugh. 

Gig'gler  (-gler),  re.     One  who  giggles  or  titters. 

Gig'gly  (-gly),  «•    Prone  to  giggling.  Carlyle. 

Gig'got  (jig'ut),  re.     See  Gigot.     [06s.]       Chapman. 

Gig'gyng  (gij'jing),  re.  [See  Gige.]  The  act  of  fas- 
tening the  gige  or  leather  strap  to  the  shield.  [06s.] 
"  Giggyng  of  shields."  Chaucer. 

Gig'lot  (gig'lSt),  )  n.     [Cf.   Icel.  gikkr  a  pert,  rude 

Gig'let  (gig'let),  I      person,  Dan.   giek   a   fool,  silly 
man,  AS.  gagol,  gsegl,  lascivious,  wanton,  MHG.  gogel 
wanton,  giege  fool,  and  E.  gig  a  wanton  person.]     A 
wanton;  a  lascivious  or  light,  giddy  girl.     [06s.] 
The  giglct  is  willful,  and  is  running  upon  her  fate.    Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Giglot  (-15t'),  a.  Giddy ;  light ;  inconstant ;  wanton. 
[06s.]     "  O  giglot  fortune  !  "  Shak. 

Gig'Ot,  Gig'got  (jig'ut),  «.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  gigue  fid- 
dle ;  —  on  account  of  tiie  resemblance  in  shape.  See  Jig, 
re.]     1.  A  leg  of  mutton. 

2.  A  small  piece  of  flesh  ;  a  slice.     [06s.] 

The  rest  in  giggots  cut,  they  spit.         Chapman. 

Gi'la  mon'Ster  (he'la  mon'ster).  {Zool.)  A  large 
tuberculated  lizard  {Heloder- 
iiM  suspectum)  native  of  the 


dry  plains  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  etc.  It  is 
the  only  lizard  known 
to  have  venomous  teeth. 
Gild  (gild),  V.  t.  limp. 
&  p.  p.  Gilded  or  Gilt 
(gilt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Gilding.]  [AS.  gyldan,  from 
gold  gold.  V234.  See  Gold.]  1.  To  overlay  with  a 
thin  covering  of  gold  ;  to  cover  with  a  golden  color ;  to 
cause  to  look  like  gold.     "  Gi Wed  chariots."  Pope. 

No  more  the  rising  sun  shall  gild  the  morn.         Pope. 

2.  To  make  attractive ;  to  adorn  ;  to  brighten. 

Let  eft  good  humor,  mild  and  gay, 

Gild  the  calm  evening  of  your  day.         Trumbull. 

3.  To  give  a  fair  but  deceptive  outward  appearance  to ; 
to  embellish ;  as,  to  gild  a  lie.  Shak. 

4.  To  make  red  with  drinking.     [06s.] 

This  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them.  Shak. 

Glld'ale'  (gild'al'),  re.  [AS.  gildan  to  pay  -f  E.  ale. 
See  Yield,  v.  t.,  and  Ale.]  A  drinking  bout  in  which 
every  one  pays  an  equal  share.     [06s.] 

Gild'en  (-'n),  a.    Gilded.  Holland. 

Gild'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  gilds ;  one  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  overlay  with  gold. 

Gil'der  (gil'der),  re.     A  Dutch  coin.     See  Gcildeb. 

Glld'ing  (gild'ing),  re.  1.  The  art  or  practice  of 
overlaying  or  covering  with  gold  leaf ;  also,  a  thin  coat- 
ing or  wash  of  gold,  or  of  that  which  resembles  gold. 

2.  Gold  in  leaf,  powder,  or  liquid,  for  application  to 
any  surface. 

3.  Any  superficial  coating  or  appearance,  as  opposed 
to  what  is  solid  and  genuine. 

Gilding  metal,  a  tough  kind  of  sheet  brass  from  which 
cartridge  shells  are  made. 

Gile  (gil),  n.    [See  Guile.]    Guile.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Gill  (gil),  n.  [Dan.  giaslle,  gelle  ;  akin  to  Sw.  gal,  Icel. 
gjolnar  gills;  cf.  AS.  geagl,  geahl,  jaw.]  1.  (Anat.) 
An  organ  for  aquatic  respiration  ;  a  branchia. 

Fishes  perform  respiration  under  water  by  the  gills.    Ray. 

11^°*  Oills  are  usually  lamellar  or  filamentous  append- 
ages, through  which  the  blood  circulates,  and  in  which 
it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  contained  in  the 
water.  In  vertebrates  they  are  appendages  of  the  vis- 
ceral arches  on  either  side  of  the  neck.  In  invertebrates 
they  occupy  various  situations. 

2.  pi.  {Bot.)  The  radiating,  giU-shaped  plates  forming 
the  under  surface  of  a  mushroom. 

3.  {Zool.)  The  fleshy  flap  that  hangs  below  the  beak 
of  a  fowl ;  a  wattle. 

4.  The  flesh  under  or  about  the  chin.  Swift. 

5.  {Spinning)  One  of  the  combs  of  closely  ranged 
steel  pins  which  divide  the  ribbons  of  flax  fiber  or  wool 
into  fewer  parallel  filaments.  [Prob.  so  called  from  F. 
aiguilles,  needles.     Ure.'\ 

Gill  arches.  Gill  bars.  (,Anat.)  Same  as  Branchial  arches. 

—  Gill  clefts.  {Anal.)  Same  as  Branchial  clefts.  See  nn- 
der  BRANcmAL.  —  Gill  cover.  Gill  lid.  See  Operculum.  — 
QUI  frame,  or  Gill  head  {Flax  Manuf.),  a  spreader;  a 
machine  for  subjecting  flax  to  the  action  of  gills.  Knight. 

—  Gill  not,  a  flat  net  so  suspended  in  the  water  that 
its  meshes  allow  the  heads  of  fish  to  pass,  but  catch 
ia  the   gills  when  they  seek  to   extricate   themselves. 

—  Gill  opening,  or  Gill  silt  (Anat.),  an  opening  behind 
and  below  the  head  of  most  fishes,  and  some  .am- 
phibians, by  which  tlie  water  from  the  gills  is  dis- 
charged. In  most  fishes  there  is  a  single  opening  on  each 
side,  but  in  the  sharks  and  rays  there  are  five,  or  more, 
on  each  side.  —  Gill  rakes,  or  Gill  rakera  {Anat.),  horny  fila- 
ments, or  ijrocesses,  on  the  inside  of  the  branchial  arches 
of  fishes,  which  help  to  prevent  solid  substances  from 
being  carried  into  the  gill  cavities. 

Gill,  re.  [Etyruol.  uncertain.]  A  two-wheeled  frame 
for  transporting  timber.     \_Prov.  Evg.'\ 

Gill,  re.    A  leech.     [Also  geil.']    IScot.l       Jamicion. 

6111,  re.  [Icel.  gil.l  A  woody  glen  ;  a  narrow  valley 
containing  a  strentn.     [Prov.  ling.  &  Scot.'] 

Gill  (jll),  re.  [OF.  gitte,  gelle,  a  sort  of  measure  for 
wine,  LL.  gillo,  gello.  Cf.  Gallon.]  A  measure  of  ca- 
pacity, containing  one  fourth  of  a  pint. 

GIU  (jll),  re.     [Abbrev.  from  Gillian.']    1.  A  young 


woman  ;  a  sweetheart ;  a  flirting  or  wanton  girl.   "  Eacb 
Jack  with  his  Gill."  B.  Jonson. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  ground  ivy  {Nepeta  Glechoma);  — 
called  also  gill  over  the  ground,  and  other  like  names. 

3.  Malt  liquor  medicated  with  ground  ivy. 

Gill  ale.  (a)  Ale  flavored  with  ground  ivy.  (6)  {Bot.)  Ale- 
hoof. 

Glll'-fllrt'  (jii'fiert'),  re.  A  thoughtless,  giddy  girl ; 
a  flirt-gill.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gill'house',  re.    A  shop  where  gill  is  sold. 
Thee  shall  each  alehouse,  thee  each  gillhouse  mourn.   Pope. 

Gil'U-an  (jll'll-an  er  jll'yan ;  lOG),  re.  [OE.  Gillian, 
a  woman's  name,  for  Julian,  Juliana.  Cf.  Gill  a  girl.] 
A  girl;  esp. ,  a  wanton ;  a  gill.     [06s.]  Beau,  as  Fl. 

GU'lie  i  (jil'ly),  re.     [Gael,  gille,  giolla,  boy,  lad.]    A 

Gil'ly  I  boy  or  young  man ;  a  manservant ;  a  male 
attendant,  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gilly-Qow'er  (-flou'er),  re.  [OE.  gilofre,  gelofer,  gil- 
lofer,  clove,  OF.  girofre,  girofle,  F.  girofie:  cf.  F.  gi- 
roflee  gillyflower,  fr.  girofle,  Gr.  Kapv6tj>vK\ov  clove  tree; 
Kapvov  nut  +  <j>v\\ov  leaf,  akin  to  E.  foliage.  Cf.  Caby- 
OPHTLLUS,  July-floweb.]  {Bot.)  1.  A  name  given  by 
old  writers  to  the  clove  pink  {Dianlhus  Caryophyllus) 
but  now  to  the  common  stock  {Matthiola  incana),  a  cru- 
ciferous plant  with  showy  and  fragrant  blossoms,  usually 
purplish,  but  often  pink  or  white. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple,  of  a  roundish  conical  shape,  pur- 
plish red  color,  and  having  a  large  core. 

[Written  also  gilliflower.'] 

Clove  gillyflower,  the  clove  pink.  —  Marsh  gillyflower,  the 
ragged  robin  {Lychnis  Flos-cuculi).  —  Queen's,  or  Winter, 
gillyflower,  damewort.  —  Sea  gillyflower,  the  thrift  {Arme- 
ria  vulgaris).  —  WaU  giUyiower,  the  wallflower  ( Cheiran- 
thus  Cheiri).  —  Water  gillyflower,  the  water  violet. 

Gll'our  (gil'oor),  re.  [OF.]  Aguiler;  deceiver.  [06^.1 

Gilse  (glls),  n.     [W.  gleisiad,  fr.  glas  blue.]     {Zool.) 


{Zool.)  A  female 


Oi) 


See  Grilse. 

Gilt  (gilt),  n.     [See  Geld,  v.  t.] 
pig,  when  young. 

Gilt,  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Gild. 

Gilt,  p.  p.  &  a.  Gilded  ;  covered  with  gold  ;  of  the 
color  of  gold ;  golden  yellow.     "Gt7(hair."       Chaucer. 

Gilt,  re.  1.  Gold,  or  that  which  resembles  gold,  laid 
on  the  surface  of  a  thing ;  gilding.  Shak. 

2.  Money.     [06s.]     "The  fif*  of  France."  Shak. 

Gilt'-edge'  (-ej'),      )  a.    1.  Having  a  gilt  edge ;  as, 

Gilt'-edged'  (-Sjd'),  )     gilt-edged  paper. 

2.  Of  the  best  quality ;  —  said  of  negotiable  paper, 
etc.     iSlang,  U.  5.] 

Gllt'head'  (-bed'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  marine  fish.  The 
name  is  applied  to  '  ■"""'"' " 

two  species :    (a) 
The    Pagrus,    or 
Chrysophrys,  au- 
ratus,  a  valuable 
food  fish  common  , 
in  the  Mediterra- 
nean   (so    named 
from   its    golden- 
colored  head)  ;  —       Qilthead  {Crenilabrus  melops). 
called    also    gilt-   ■ 
poll.     (6)  The  Crenilabrus  melops,  of  the  British  coasts; 
—  called  also  golden  maid,  conner,  sea  partridge. 

Gilt'if  (-If),  a.  [For  gilti,  by  confusion  with  -if,  -ive, 
in  French  forms.  See  Guilty.]  Guilty.  [06s.]   Chaucer. 

Gilt'tall'  (-tal'),  n.     A  yellow-tailed  worm  or  larva. 

Glm  (jim),  a.    [Cf.  Gimp,  a.]    Neat ;  spruce.    [Prov.] 

Gimtal  (gim'bal),  or  Gim'bals  (-bolz),  n.  [Sea 
GiMMAi,  re.]  A  contrivance  for  permitting  a  body  to 
incline  freely  in  all  directions,  or  for 
suspending  anything,  as  a  barometer, 
ship's  compass,  chronometer,  etc.,  so 
that  it  will  remain  plumb,  or  level, 
when  its  support  is  tipped,  as  by  the 
rolling  of  a  ship.  It  consists  of  a  ring 
in  which  the  body  can  turn  on  an 
axis  through  a  diameter  of  the  ring, 
while  the  ring  itself  is  so  pivoted  to 
its  support  that  it  can  turn  about  a  diameter  at  right  an- 
gles to  the  first. 

Gimbal  Joint  (Mach.),  a  universal  joint  embodying  the 
principle  of  the  gimbal.  —  Gimbal  ring,  a  smgle  gimbal, 
as  that  by  which  the  cockeye  of  the  upper  millstone  is 
supported  on  the  spindle. 

Gim'blet  (gim'blet),  n.  &  v.    See  Gimlet. 

GIm'crack'  (jlm'krSk'),  n.  [OE.,  a  spruce  and  pert 
pretender,  also,  a  spruce  girl,  prob.  fr.  gim  -\-  crack  lad, 
boaster.]  A  trivial  mechanism ;  a  device ;  a  toy ;  a 
pretty  thing.  Arbuthnot. 

Gimlet  (gimlSt),  n.  [Also  written  and  pronounced 
gimblet  (gIm'blSt).]  [OF.  guimbelet,  guibelet,  F. 
gibelet,  prob.  fr.  OD.  wimpel,  weme,  a  bore,  wemelen  to 
bore,  to  wimble.  See  wimble,  «.]  A  small  tool  for 
boring  holes.  It  has  a  leading  screw,  a  grooved  body, 
and  a  cross  handle. 

Gimlet  eye,  a  squint-eye.    [Colloq.]  Wright. 

Gim'let,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gimleted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  GiMLETiNG.]     1.  To  pierce  or  make  with  a  gimlet. 

2.  {A'aut.)  To  turn  round  (an  anchor)  by  the  stock, 
with  a  motion  like  turning  a  gimlet. 

Glm'mal  (-mol),  re.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  gemel. 
See  Gemel,  and  cf.  Gimbal.]  1.  Joined  work  whose 
parts  move  within  each  other ;  a  pair  or  series  of  inter- 
locked rings. 

2.  A  quaint  piece  of  machinery ;  a  gimmer.     [06s.] 

Gim'mal,  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  interlocked  lings 
or  links  ;  as,  gimmal  mail. 

In  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit 

Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass.  Shak^ 

Gimmal  joint.    See  Oimbal  joint,  under  Gimbal. 

GIm'mer,  Glm'mor  (-mer),  n.  [Cf.  Gimmal,  n.] 
A  piece  of  mechanism ;  a  mochauical  device  or  contriv- 
ance ;  a  gimcrack.     [Obs."]  Bp.  JIall.    Shak. 


Compass  hung  in 
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Gimp  (gimp),  a.  [W.  gwymp  fair,  neat,  comely.] 
Bmart ;  spruce ;  trim ;  nice.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.'] 

Gimp,  n.  [OF.  guimpe,  guimple,  a  nun's  wimple,  F. 
guimpe,  OHG-.  wimpal  a  veQ,  G.  wimpel  pennon,  pend- 
ant. See  WiMPLB,  n.]  A  narrow  ornamental  fabric  of 
silk,  woolen,  or  cotton,  often  with  a  metallic  wire,  or 
sometimes  a  coarse  cord,  running  through  it ;  —  used  as 
trimming  for  dresses,  furniture,  etc. 

Gimp  nail,  an  upholsterer's  small  nail. 

Gimp,  V.  t.    To  notch ;  to  indent ;  to  jag. 

Gin  (gin), ^rep.  [AS.  g'eare.  See  Again.]  Against; 
near  by ;  towards ;  as,  gin  night.    [Scot.']   A.  Boss  (1778). 

Gin,  conj.    [See  Gin,  prep.]    If.    [Scotch]    Jamieson. 

Gin  (gin),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gan  (gSn),  GoN  (gon), 
or  Gun  (giin) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ginning.]  [OB.  ginnen, 
AS.  ginnan  (in  comp.),  prob.  orig.,  to  open,  cut  open,  cf. 
OHG.  inginnan  to  begin,  open,  cut  open,  and  prob.  alciu 
to  AS.  glnan  to  yawn,  and  E.  yawn.  y/ZX.  See  Yawn, 
V.  i.,  and  cf.  Begin.]  To  begin ;  —  often  followed  by  an 
infinitive  without  to  ;  as,  gan  teU.  See  Gan.  [  Obs.  or 
Archaic]     "  He  gram  to  pray. "  Chaucer. 

Gin  (jiu),  n.  [Coutr.  from  Geneva.  See  2d  Geneva.] 
A  strong  alcoholic  liquor,  distilled  from  rye  and  bar- 
ley, and  flavored  witli  juniper  berries;  —  also  called 
Hollands  and  Holland  gin,  because  originally,  and  still 
very  extensively,  manufactured  in  Holland.  Common 
gin  is  usually  flavored  with  turpentine. 

Gin  (jin),  n.     [A  contraction  of  engine.]     X.  Con- 
trivance ;  artifice  ;  a  trap  ;  a  snare. 
Chaucer.    Spenser. 

2.  (a)  A  machine  for  raising  or 
moving  heavy  weights,  consisting  of  a 
tripod  formed  of  poles  united  at  the 
top,  with  a  windlass,  pulleys,  ropes, 
etc.  (ft)  {3fining)  A  hoisting  drum, 
usually  vertical ;  a  whim. 

3.  A  machine  for  separating  the 
Beeds  from  cotton  ;  a  cotton  gin. 

|I1^°"  The  name  is  also  given  to  an  qj^  (2  a) 

instrument  of  torture  worked  witli 
screws,  and  to  a  pump  moved  by  rotary  sails. 

Gin  block,  a  simple  form  of  tackle  block,  having  one 
wheel,  over  which  a  rope  runs ;  —  called  also  lohip  gin, 
rubbish  pulley,  and  monkey  wheel.  —  Gin  power,  a  form  of 
horse  power  for  driving  a  cotton  gin.  —  Gin  race,  or  Gin 
ring,  the  path  of  the  horse  when  putting  a  gin  in  motion. 
Hwiiwell.  —  Gin  saw,  a  saw  used  m  a  cotton  gin  for  draw- 
ing the  fibers  through  the  grid,  leaving  the  seed  in  the 
hopper.  —  Gin  wheel,  {a)  In  a  cotton  gin,  a  wheel  for 
drawing  the  fiber  through  the  grid ;  a  brush  wheel  to 
clean  away  the  lint,    (ft)  (Mining)  The  drum  of  a  whim. 

Gin,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ginned  (jind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Ginning.]   1.  To  catch  in  a  trap.   [Obs.]  Beau,  d;  Fl. 

2.  To  clear  of  seeds  by  a  machine ;  as,  to  gin  cotton. 

Glng  (ging),  n.     Same  as  Gano,  re.,  2.     [Obs.] 
There  is  a  knot,  a  ging,  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me.    Shak. 

Gin-gal'  (jln-gal'),  n.     See  Jingal. 

Gin'ger  (jTn'jer),  n.  [OE.  ginger,  gingever,  gingi- 
vere,  OF.  gengibre,  gingimbre,  F.  gingembre,  L.  zingi- 
ber, zingiberi,  fr.  Gr.  (lyyi^epc; ;  of  Oriental  origin  ;  cf. 
Ar.  &  Pers.  zenjebil,  fr.  Skr.  frngavera,  prop.,  horn- 
shaped;  frnga  horn -)- wra  body.]  1.  {Bat.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Zingiber,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The 
species  most  known  is  Z.  officinale. 

2.  The  hot  and  spicy  rootstock  of  Zingiber  officinale, 
which  is  much  used  in  cookery  and  in  medicine. 

Ginger  beer  or  ale,  a  mild  beer  impregnated  with  gin- 
ger. —  Ginger  cordial,  a  liquor  made  from  ginger,  raisins, 
lemon  rind,  and  water,  and  sometimes  whisky  or 
brandy.  —  Ginger  pop.  See  Ginger  beer  (above). — Ginger 
wine,  wine  impregnated  with  ginger.  —  Wild  ginger  (Hot.), 
an  American  lierb  {Asariim  Carenderese)  with  two  reniform 
leaves  and  a  long,  cordlike  rootstock  which  has  a  strong 
taste  of  ginger. 

Gin'ger-bread'  (-brSd'),  n.  A  kind  of  plain  sweet 
cake  seasoned  with  ginger,  and  sometimes  made  in  fanci- 
ful shapes.    "  GiregerftreacZ  that  was  full  fine."   Chaucer. 

Gingerbread  tree  (Bot.),  the  doom  palm ;  —  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  fruit  to  gingerbread.  See  Doom 
PAiiM.  —  Gingerbread  work,  ornamentation,  in  architecture 
or  decoration,  of  a  fantastic,  trivial,  or  tawdry  character. 

6in'ger-ly,  adv.     [Prov.  E.  ginger  brittle,   tender; 

cf.  dial.  Sw.  gingla,  gangla,  to  go  gently,  totter,  akin  to 

E.  gang.]     Cautiously ;  timidly ;  fastidiously ;  daintily. 

Wliat  is 't  chat  you  took  up  so  gingerly  ?  Skak, 

Gln'ger-ness,  «.     Cautiousness ;  tenderness. 

Glng'ham  (glng'am),  re.  [F.  guingan;  cf.  Jav.  ging- 
gang ;  or  peril,  f  r.  Guingamp,  in  France.]  A  kind  of 
cotton  or  linen  cloth,  usually  in  stripes  or  checks,  the 
yarn  of  which  is  dyed  before  it  is  woven  ;  —  distin- 
guished from  printed  cotton  or  prints. 

Glng'ing  (jing'ing),  n.  {Mining)  The  lining  of  a 
mine  shaft  with  stones  or  bricks  to  prevent  caving. 

Gin'gi-val  (jin'jt-val),  a.  [L.  gingiva  the  gum.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gums.  Holder. 

Gln'gle  (jin'g'l),  n.  &  V.    [Obs.]    See  Jingle. 

Gln'gly-Iorm  (jTn'glT-f8rm),  a.    (Anat.)  Ginglymoid. 

II  Gin'gly-mo'di  (-mo'di),  n.  [NL. ;  cf.  Gr.  yiyy\vii.ui&r]i 

ginglymoid. 

See    GiNGLY-        I      II IHMium  i| 

MOID.]  (Zool.)   ^^'''■^^'^"—^^    ' "^'^=* 

An  order  of 
ganoid  fishes, 
including  the 
modern  gar 
pikes  and 
many  allied 
fossil  forms. 
They  have 
rhombic, 
ganoid  scales, 
a  heterocercal 
tail,  paired 
fins  without  an  axis,  fulcra  on  the  fins,  and  a  bony  skeleton, 


One  of  the  Ginplymodi.  A  Dorsal  view, 
and  C  Lateral  view,  of  Head  of  Alligator 
Gar  (Lepiflosteus  thstcechus) ;  S  Some  of 
the  Teeth,  more  enlarged. 


with  the  vertebrae  convex  in  front  and  concave  behind, 
forming  a  ball  and  socket  joint.    See  Gakoidei. 

Gin'gly-moid  (jin'gli-moid),  )  a.    [Gr.  ■ytyj/Au^ioetS))!  ; 

Gin'gly-moid'al  (-moid'al),  (  yCyy^vixo^  ginglymus 
+  e'So9  form :  cf.  F.  ginglymo'ide,  ginglymoidal.] 
{Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  ginglymus,  or 
hinge  joint ;  giuglyform. 

II  Gin'gly-mus  (jin'gll-miSs),  re.  ;  pi.  Ginglymi  (-mi). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yiyyXvij.o's  a  hingelike  joint,  a  ball  and 
socket  joint.]  {Anat.}  A  hinge  joint;  an  articulation, 
admitting  of  flexion  and  extension,  or  motion  in  two  di- 
rections only,  as  the  elbow  and  the  ankle. 

Gin'house'  (jm'hous'),  n.  A  building  where  cotton  is 
ginned. 

Gink'gO (gink'go),  re.  ;pl.  Ginkgoes  (-goz).  [Chin.,  sil- 
ver fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  large  ornamental  tree  {Ginkgo  biloba) 
from  China  and  Japan,  belonging  to  the  Yew  suborder  of 
Coni/erss.  Its  leaves  are  so  like  those  of  some  maiden- 
hair ferns,  that  it  is  also  called  the  maidenhair  tree. 

Gln'nee  (jin'ne),  re.  /  pi.  Ginn  (jin).     See  Jinnee. 

Gin'net  (jlnJnSt),  re.     See  Genet,  a  horse. 

Gin'ning  (gin'uing),  n.  [See  Gin,  v.  i.]  Beginning. 
[Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Gin'ny— car'riage  (jTn'ny-kar'rtj),  n.  A  small,  strong 
carriage  for  conveying  materials  on  a  railroad.     [Eng.] 

Gin'seng  (jin'sSng),  re.  [Chinese.]  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Aralia,  the  root  of  whicli  is  highly  valued 
as  a  medicine  among  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  plant 
{Aralia  Schinseng)  has  become  so  rare  tiiat  the  Amer- 
ican {A.  quinquefolia)  has  largely  taken  its  place,  and  its 
root  is  now  an  article  of  export  from  America  to  China. 
The  root,  when  dry,  is  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  with  a 
sweetness  in  the  taste  somewhat  resembling  that  of  lico- 
rice, combined  witli  a  slight  aromatic  bitterness. 

Gln'Shop'  (jTn'shop'),  11.  A  shop  or  barroom  where 
gin  is  sold  as  a  beverage.     [Colloq.] 

Glp  (jip),  11.  t.    To  take  out  the  entrails  of  (herrings). 

Gip,  re.    A  servant.    See  Gyp.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gi-poun'  (ji-poon'),  n.  [See  Jcpon.]  A  short  cassock. 
[Written  also  ge^oun,  gypoun,  jupon,  juppon.]     [Obs.] 

Glp'ser  (jip'ser),  i  re.     [F.  gibeciere  a  game  pouch  or 

Gip'sire  (-sir),      (     game  pocket.    Cf.  Gibbdsr.]    A 
kind  of  pouch  formerly  worn  at  the  girdle.    Ld.  Lytton. 
A  gip$er  all  of  silk, 
Hunjr  at  his  girdle,  white  as  morne  milk.    Chaucer. 

Glp'sy  (jip'.sjr),  n.  &  a.    See  Gypsy. 

Gip'sy-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.    See  Gypsyism. 

Gi-ralfe'  (ji-raf'j  277),  re.  [F.  giraje,  Sp.  girafa,  from 
Ar.  zurafa,  zarafa.]  {Zool.) 
An  African  ruminant  (Camelo- 
pardalis  giraffa)  related  to  the 
deers  and  antelopes,  but  placed 
in  a  family  by  itself ;  the  camel- 
opard.  It  is  the  tallest  of  ani- 
mals, being  sometimes  twenty 
feet  from  the  hoofs  to  the  top  of 
the  head.  Its  neck  is  very  long, 
and  its  fore  legs  are  much  longer 
than  its  liind  legs. 

Gir'an-dole  (jir'an-dol ;  277), 
n.  [F.  See  Gyrate.]  1.  An  orna- 
mental branched  candlestick. 

2.  A  flower  stand,  fountain, 
or  the  like,  of  branching  form. 

3.  {Pyrotechny)  A  kind  of  re- 
volving firework. 

4.  {Fort.)  A  series  of  cham- 
bers in  defensive  mines.  Farrow. 

Gir'a-SOle  )  (jTr'a-sol),  re.  [It. 

Gir'a-SOl  {  girasole,  or  F. 
girasol,  fr.  L.  gyrare  to  turn 
aroimd  +  sol  sun.]  1.  {Bot.) 
See  Helioteope.     [Obs.] 

2.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  opal  which  is  usually  milk 
white,  bluish  white,  or  sky  blue  ;  but  in  a  bright  light  it 
reflects  a  reddish  color. 

Gird  (gerd),  re.  [See  Yard  a  measure.]  1.  A  stroke 
with  a  rod  or  switch ;  a  severe  spasm ;  a  twinge  ;  a  pang. 

Conscience  ...  is  freed  from  many  fearful  girds  and  twinges 
which  the  atheist  feels.  Tillotson. 

2.  A  cut ;  a  sarcastic  remark  ;  a  gibe ;  a  sneer. 

I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio.  Shak. 

Gird,  V.  t.  [See  Gird,  re.,  and  cf.  Gride,  «;.]  1.  To 
strike ;  to  smite.     [06^.] 

To  slay  him  and  to  girden  off  his  head.        Chance. 

2.  To  sneer  at ;  to  mock ;  to  gibe. 

Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird  the  gods.    Shak. 

Gird,  V.  i.  To  gibe  ;  to  sneer  ;  to  break  a  scornful 
jest :  to  utter  severe  sarcasms. 

Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  me.       Shak. 

Gird  (gerd),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Girt  (gert)  or  Girded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Girding.]  [OE.  girden,  gurden,  AS. 
(/yrrfare  ;  akin  to  OS.  gurdian,T>.  garden,  OKG.  gurten, 
G.  giXrten,  Icel.  gyrtSa,  Sw.  gjorda,  Dan.  giorde,  Goth. 
bigairdan  to  begird,  and  prob.  to  E.  yard  an  inclosure. 
Cf.  Girth,  n.  &  v.,  Girt,  v.  L]  1.  To  encircle  or  bind 
with  any  flexible  band. 

2.  To  make  fast,  as  clothing,  by  binding  with  a  cord, 
girdle,  bandage,  etc. 

3.  To  surround ;  to  encircle,  or  encompass. 

That  Nyseian  isle, 
Girt  with  the  River  Triton.  SRlton. 

4.  To  clothe ;  to  swathe  ;  to  Invest. 

I  girded  thee  about  with  fine  linen.    Ezek.  xvi.  10. 

The  Sou  .  .  .  appeared 
Girt  with  omnipotence.  Milton. 

5.  To  prepare  ;  to  make  ready  ;  to  equip ;  as,  to  gird 
one's  self  for  a  contest. 

Thou  hast  girded  me  with  strength.    Ps.  xviii.  39. 

To  gird  on,  to  put  on ;  to  fasten  around  or  to  one  securely, 
like  a  girdle ;  as,  to  gird  on  armor  or  a  sword. 

Let  not  him  that  girdetk  on  his  harnesa  boast  himself  as  he 
that  putteth  it  oil.  1  Kings  XX.  11. 


Giraffe. 


—  To  gird  np,  to  bind  tightly  with  a  girdle ;  to  support 

and  strengthen,  as  vrith  a  girdle. 
He  girded  up  his  loins,  and  ran  before  Ahab.  1  Kings  xviii.  46. 
Gird  uj)  the  loins  of  your  mind.        1  Pet.  i.  13. 

—  Girt  up,  prepared  or  equipped,  as  for  a  journey  or  for 
work,  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom  of  gathering  the 
long  flowing  garments  into  the  girdle  and  tighterang  it 
before  any  exertion ;  lience,  adjectively,  eagerly  or  con- 
stantly active  ;  strenuous  ;  striving.  ''  A  severer,  moro 
girt-up  way  oi  living."  J.  C.  Shairp. 

Gird'er  (gerd'er),  re.  [From  Gird  to  sneer  at.]  One 
who  girds  ;  a  satirist. 

Gird'er,  n.  [From  Gird  to  encircle.]  1.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  girds. 

2.  {Arch.  &  Engin.)  A  main  beam ;  a  straight,  hori- 
zontal beam  to  span  an  opening  or  carry  weiglit,  such 
as  ends  of  floor  beams,  etc. ;  hence,  a  framed  or  built- 
up  member  discharging  the  same  office,  technically  called 
a  compound  girder.  See  Jllusts.  of  Frame,  and  Double- 
framed  floor,  under  Double. 

Bowstring  girder.  Box  girder,  etc.  See  under  Bow- 
string, Box,  etc.  —  Girder  bridge.  See  under  Bridge.  — 
Lattice  girder,  a  girder  consisting  of  longitudinal  bars 
united  by  diagonal  crossing  bars.  —  Half-lattice  girder,  a. 
girder  consisting  of  horizontal  upper  and  lower  bars  con- 
nected by  a  series  of  diagonal  bars  sloping  alternately  in 
opposite  directions  so  as  to  divide  tlie  space  between  the 
bars  into  a  series  of  triangles.  Knight.  —  Sandwich  girder, 
a  girder  consisting  of  two  parallel  wooden  beams,  be- 
tween which  is  an  iron  plate,  the  whole  clamped  together 
by  iron  bolts. 

Glrd'ing,  n.    That  with  which  one  is  girded  ;  a  girdle. 
Instead  of  a  stomacher,  a  girding  of  sackcloth.    Is.  iii.  24. 

Glr'dle  (ger'd'l),  re.    A  griddle.    [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.] 

Glr'dle,  re.  [OE.  gurdel,  girdel,  AS.  gyrdel,  fr.  gyr- 
dan;  akin  to  D.  gordel,  G.  giirtel,  Icel.  gyrSill.  Se» 
Gird,  v.  t.,to  encircle,  and  cf.  Girth,  re.]  1.  That  which 
girds,  encircles,  or  incloses ;  a  circumference  ;  a  belt ; 
esp.,  a  belt,  sash,  or  article  of  dress  encircling  the  body 
usually  at  the  waist ;  a  cestus. 

Within  the  girdle  of  these  walls.  Shak. 

Their  breasts  girded  with  golden  girdles.  Rev.  xv.  6. 

2.  The  zodiac  ;  also,  the  equator.     [Poetic]       Bacon. 

From  the  world's  girdle  to  the  frozen  pole.      Cowper. 
That  gems  the  starry  girdle  of  the  year.      Campbell. 

3.  {Jewelry)  The  line  of  greatest  circumference  of  a- 
brilliant-cut  diamond,  at  which  it  is  grasped  by  the  set- 
ting.   See  niust.  of  Brilliant.  Knight. 

4.  (Mining)  A  thin  bed  or  stratum  of  stone.  Raymond. 

5.  {Zool.)  The  clitellus  of  an  earthworm. 

Girdle  bone  (Anat.'),  the  sphenethmoid.  See  under 
Sphenethmoid.  —  Girdle  wheel,  a  spinning  wheel.  —  Sea. 
girdle  (Zo'ol.),  a  ctenophore.  See  Venus's  girdle,  under 
VENUS.  —  Shoulder,  Pectoral,  «rerf  Pelvic,  girdle.  (Anat.) 
See  under  Pectoral,  and  Pelvic  —  To  have  imder  the 
girdle,  to  have  bound  to  one,  that  is,  in  subjection. 

Glr'dle,  v.  t.  [imp.&p.  p.  Girdled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Girdling  (-dling).]  1.  To  bind  with  a  belt  or 
sash ;  to  gird.  Shak, 

2.  To  inclose  ;  to  environ  ;  to  shut  in. 

Those  sleeping  stones, 
That  as  a  waist  doth  girdle  you  about.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  a  cut  or  gnaw  a  groove  around  (a  tree,  etc.)' 
through  the  bark  and  alburnum,  thus  kill- 
ing it.     [U.S.] 

Gir'dler  (-dler),  n.  1,  One  who  gir- 
dles. 

2.  A  maker  of  girdles. 

3.  (Zo'cil.)  An  American  longicom  bee- 
tle {Oncideres  cingulaius)  which  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  twigs  of  the  hickory,  and  then 
girdles  each  branch  by  gnawing  a  groove 
around  it,  thus  killing  it  to  provide  suita- 
ble food  for  the  larvae. 

Glr'dle-stead  (gei-'d'l-stgd),  n.    [Gir- 
die  -\-  stead  place.]    1.  That  part  of  the 
body  where  the  girdle  is  worn.     [Obs.]      ^^^^^"  """^  S''' 
Sheathed,  beneath  his  girdlestead.  Chapman.  c  a/i 

2.  The  lap.    [R.]  ^^' 

There  fell  a  flower  into  her  girdlestead.    Sivinbume. 

Glre  (jlr),  n.     [Obs.]    See  Gyre. 

Glr'kin  (ger'kin),  re.     [Obs.]    See  Gherkin. 

Girl  (gerl),  re.  [OE.  girle,  gerle,  gurle,  a  girl  (in  sense 
1) :  cf .  liG.  g'or  child.]  1.  A  young  person  of  either  sex ; 
a  child.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  female  chUd,  from  birth  to  the  age  of  puberty ;  a 
young  maiden. 

3.  A  female  servant ;  a  maidservant.     [U.S.] 

4.  (Zool.)  A  roebuck  two  years  old.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Girl'hOOd  (-h68d),  n.  State  or  time  of  being  a  girl. 
Girl'ish,  a.    Like,  or  characteristic  of,  a  girl ;  of  or 

pertaining  to  girlhood  ;  innocent ;  artless ;  immature ; 
weak  ;  as,  girlish  ways ;  girlish  grief.  —  Girl'lsh-ly,  adv, 

—  Girl'ish-ness,  re. 
Gir'lond  (ger'litnd),  re.     [See  Garland,  n.\    A  gar- 


land ;  a  prize.     [Obs.] 


,  ^ ]  Chapman. 

Girn  (gern),  V.  i.     [See  Grin,  re.]    To  grin.     [Obs.] 

Gi-ron'dist  (ji-ron'dist),  re.  [F.  Girondiste.]  A  mem- 
ber of  the  moderate  republican  party  formed  in  the 
French  legislative  assembly  in  1791.  The  Girondists  were 
so  called  because  their  leaders  were  deputies  from  th< 
department  of  La  Gironde. 

Gi-ron'dist,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Girondists 
[Written  also  Girondin.] 

Glr'rock  (gtr'rSk),  re.  [Cf.  Prov.  F.  chicarou.'](Zodl.y 
A  garfish.  Johnson. 

Girt  (gert),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Gird. 

Girt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Girted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Girting.]  [From  Girt,  re.,  cf.  Girth,  v.]  To  gird  ;  to 
encircle  ;  to  invest  by  means  of  a  girdle ;  to  measure  the 
girth  of ;  as,  to  girt  a  tree. 


We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suffolk, 
And  girt  thee  with  the  srword. 


Shak. 


Girt,  a.  (Naut.)  Bound  by  a  cable ;  —  used  of  a  vessel' 


ale,   senate,    c^re,    &m,   arm,   ask,   final,   ^ ;    eve,   event,    end,   fern,    recent ;    Ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    &bey,    orb,   &dd ; 
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BO  moored  by  two  anchors  that  she  swings  against  one  of 
the  cables  by  force  of  the  current  or  tide. 

Girt  (gert),  n.     Same  as  Gikth. 

Girth  (gerth),  n.  [Icel.  gj'drS  girdle,  or  gerS  girth  ; 
akin  to  Goth,  gairda  girdle.  See  Gied  to  girt,  and  cf. 
Girdle,  «.]  1.  A  band  or  strap  which  encircles  the  body  ; 
especially,  one  by  which  a  saddle  is  fastened  upon  the 
back  of  a  horse. 

2.  The  measure  round  the  body,  as  at  the  waist  or 
belly ;  the  circumference  of  anything. 

He  '8  a  lusty,  jolly  fellow,  that  lives  well,  at  least  three  yards 
in  the  girth.  Addison. 

3.  A  small  horizontal  brace  or  girder. 

Girth,  V.  t.  [From  Gikth,  n.,  cf.  Giet,  v.  <.]  To  bind 
as  with  a  girth.     [iJ.]  Johnson. 

Glrtllne' (-lin'),  re.     {Naut.)  Agantline. 

Hammock  girtllne,  a  line  rigged  for  hanging  out  ham- 
mocks to  dry. 

Gls-arm'  (jTs-arm'),  re.  [OF.  gisarme,  guisarme.'] 
(Mediieval  Armor)  A  weapon  with  a  scythe-shaped 
blade,  and  a  separate  long  sharp  point,  mounted  on  a 
long  staff  and  carried  by  foot  soldiers. 

Glse  (jiz),  f.  <.  [See  Agist.]  To  feed  or  pasture.  \_Obs.'\ 

Glse  (giz),  re.    Guise ;  manner.     [_Obs.'\        Chaucer. 

Gls'le  (giz"l),  re.  [AS.  gisel;  akin  to  G.  i/meZ,  Icel. 
gisl.']    A  pledge.     \_Obs.^  Bp.  Gibson. 

Gls-mon'dine  (jis-mSn'dTn), )  re.     [From  the  name  of 

Gls-mon'dite  (jTs-mou'dit),  |  the  discoverer,  Gis- 
mondi.']  (Min.)  A  native  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina, 
lime,  and  potash,  first  noticed  near  Rome. 

Gist  (jist),  re.  [OF.  giste  abode,  lodgings,  F.  gtte,  fr. 
g^sir  to  lie,  L.  jacere,  prop.,  to  be  thrown,  hence,  to  lie, 
f r.  jacere  to  throw.  In  the  second  sense  fr.  OF.  gist,  F. 
sit,  3d  pers.  sing.  ind.  of  gesir  to  lie,  used  in  a  proverb, 
F.,  c'est  li  que  gii  le  lievre,  it  is  there  that  the  hare 
lies,  i.  e.,  that  is  the  point,  the  difficulty.  See  Jet  a 
shooting  forth,  and  cf.  Agist,  Joist,  re.,  Gest  a  stage  in 
traveling.]     1.  A  resting  place.     [06s.] 

These  q  uails  have  their  set  gists ;  to  wit,  ordinary  resting  and 
baiting  places.  Holland. 

2.  The  main  point,  as  of  a  question ;  the  point  on 
which  an  action  rests ;  the  pith  of  a  matter  ;  as,  the  gist 
t>i  a  question. 

Git  (git),  re.     (^Founding)  See  Geat. 

Qlte  (jit),  re.    A  gown.     [06s.] 

She  came  often  in  a  gite  of  red.  Chaucer. 

Glth  (gith),  re.  [Prov.  E.,  corn  cockle ;  cf.  W.  gith 
corn  cockle.]  (Sot.)  The  corn  cockle;  also  anciently 
applied  to  the  Nigella,  or  fennel  flower. 

Glt'tern  (glt'tern),  re.  [OE.  giterne,  OF.  guiterne, 
ultimately  from  same  source  as  E.  guitar.  See  Guitar, 
and  cf.  Cittern.]  An  instrument  like  a  guitar.  "Harps, 
lutes,  and  (/iVernes."  Chaucer. 

Glt'tern,  v.  i.    To  play  on  a  gittern.  Milton. 

Glt'tith  (git'tith),  re.  [Heb.]  A  musical  instrument, 
of  unknown  character,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
used  by  the  people  of  Gath,  and  thence  obtained  by 
David.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  title  of  Psalms  viii.,  Ixxxi. , 
and  Ixxxiv.  Dr.  W.  Smith. 

Giust  (just),  re.     [06i.]    Same  as  Joust.         Spenser. 

II  GiUS'tO  (joos'to),  a.  [It.,  fr.  L.  Justus.  See  Just, 
a.]     (Mus.)  In  just,  correct,  or  suitable  time. 

Give  (giv),  V.  i.  limp.  Gave  (gav) ;  p.  p.  Given 
(gTv"n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Giving.]  [OE.  given,  yiven, 
yeven,  AS.  gifan,  giefan  ;  akin  to  D.  geven,  OS.  geSan, 
OHG.  geban,  G.  geten,  Icel.  gefa,  Sw.  gifva,  Dan.  give, 
Goth,  giban.  Cf.  Gift,  re.]  1.  To  bestow  without  re- 
ceiving a  return ;  to  confer  without  compensation ;  to 
impart,  as  a  possession  ;  to  grant,  as  authority  or  per- 
mission ;  to  yield  up  or  allow. 

For  generous  lords  had  rather  give  than  pay.        Young, 

2.  To  yield  possession  of ;  to  deliver  over,  as  property, 
in  exchange  for  something ;  to  pay ;  as,  we  give  the 
value  of  what  we  buy. 

What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?    Matt.  xvi.  26. 

3.  To  yield  ;  to  furnish ;  to  produce ;  to  emit ;  as, 
flint  and  steel  give  sparks. 

4.  To  communicate  or  aimounce,  as  advice,  tidings, 
etc.  ;  to  pronounce  ;  to  render  or  utter,  as  an  opinion,  a 
judgment,  a  sentence,  a  shout,  etc. 

5.  To  grant  power  or  license  to ;  to  permit ;  to  allow ; 
to  license ;  to  commission. 

It  is  given  me  once  again  to  behold  my  friend.       Rowe. 
Then  give  thy  friend  to  shed  the  sacred  wine.        Pope. 

6.  To  exhibit  as  a  product  or  result ;  to  produce  ;  to 
show  ;  as,  the  number  of  men,  divided  by  the  number  of 
ihips,  gives  four  hundred  to  each  ship. 

7.  To  devote ;  to  apply ;  used  reflexively,  to  devote 
or  apply  one's  self ;  as,  the  soldiers  give  themselves  to 
plunder ;  also  in  this  sense  used  very  frequently  in  the 
past  participle ;  as,  the  people  are  given  to  luxury  and 
pleasure ;  the  youth  is  given  to  study. 

8.  {Logic  &  Math.)  To  set  forth  as  a  known  quantity 
or  a  known  relation,  or  as  a  premise  from  which  to  rea- 
son ;  —  used  principally  in  the  passive  form  given. 

9.  To  allow  or  admit  by  way  of  supposition. 

I  give  not  heaven  for  lost.  Hilton. 

10.  To  attribute ;  to  assign ;  to  adjudge. 

I  don't  wonder  at  people's  giving  him  to  me  as  a  lover. 

Sheridan. 

11.  To  excite  or  cause  to  exist,  as  a  sensation  ;  as,  to 
give  offense  ;  to  give  pleasure  or  nain. 

12.  To  pledge  ;  as,  to  give  one's  word. 

13.  To  cause ;  to  make ;  —  with  the  infinitive ;  as,  to 
give  one  to  understand,  to  know,  etc. 

But  there  the  duke  wna  given  to  understand 

I  hat  in  n  Rondolawere  seen  together 

Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica.  Slial:. 

To  give  away,  to  make  over  to  another ;  to  transfer. 
■Whatsoever  we  employ  in  charitable  uses  during  our  lives,  is 
'  given  away  from  ourselves.  Atterhiiri/. 


—  To  give  back,  to  return ;  to  restore.  Atterbury.  —  To 
give  the  bag,  to  cheat.    [06s.] 

I  fear  our  ears  have  given  us  th^  bag.        J.  Webster. 

—  To  give  birth  to.  (a)  To  bear  or  bring  forth,  as  a  child.  (6) 
To  originate  ;  to  give  existence  to,  as  an  enterprise,  idea. 

—  To  give  chase,  to  pursue.  —  To  give  ear  to.  See  under  Eak. 

—  To  give  forth,  to  give  out ;  to  publish ;  to  tell.  Hayward. 

—  To  give  ground.  See  imder  Ground,  n.  —To  give  the 
hand,  to  pledge  friendship  or  faith.  —  To  give  the  hand 
of,  to  espouse  ;  to  bestow  in  marriage.  —  To  give  the  head. 
See  under  Head,  n.  —  To  give  In.  (a)  To  abate ;  to  de- 
duct. (6)  To  declare  ;  to  make  known  ;  to  announce  ; 
to  tender ;  as,  to  give  in  one's  adhesion  to  a  party.  — 
To  give  the  lie  to  (a  person),  to  tell  (him)  that  he  lies. 

—  To  give  line.  See  under  Line.  —  To  give  off,  to  emit, 
as  steam,  vapor,  odor,  etc.  —  To  give  one's  self  away,  to 
make  an  inconsiderate  surrender  of  one's  cause,  an  unin- 
tentional disclosure  of  one's  purposes,  or  the  like.  \_Colloq.] 

—  To  give  out.  (a)  To  utter  publicly ;  to  report ;  to  an- 
nounce or  declare. 

One  that  gives  out  himself  Prince  Florizel.  Shak. 

Give  out  you  are  of  Epidamnum.  S/iak. 

(6)  To  send  out ;  to  emit ;  to  distribute ;  as,  a  substance 
gives  out  steam  or  odors. —  To  give  over,  {a)  To  yield  com- 
pletely ;  to  quit ;  to  abandon.  (6)  To  despair  of.  (c)  To 
addict,  resign,  or  apply  (one's  self). 

The  Babylonians  had  given  themselves  over  to  all  manner  of 
vice.  Grew. 

—  To  give  place,  to  withdraw ;  to  yield  one's  claim.  — 
To  give  points,  (a)  In  games  of  skill,  to  equalize  chances 
by  conceding  a  certain  advantage  ;  to  allow  a  handicap. 
(6)  To  give  useful  suggestions.  [  CoHog.]  —To  give  rehi.  See 
under  Rein,  re.  —  To  give  the  sack.  Same  as  To  give  the 
bag.  —  To  give  and  take,  (a)  To  average  gains  and  losses. 
(6)  To  exch.ange  freely,  as  blows,  sarcasms,  etc.  —  To  give 
time  (Law),  to  accord  extension  or  forbearance  to  a  debtor. 
Abbott.  — To  give  the  time  of  day,  to  salute  one  vrith  the 
compliment  appropriate  to  the  hour,  as  "  good  morn- 
ing," "  good  evening,"  etc.  —  To  give  tongue,  in  hunter's 

Shrase,  to  bark  ;  —  said  of  dogs.  —  To  give  up.  (a)  To  aban- 
on;  to  surrender.    "Don't  give  «jj  the  ship." 
He  has  .  .  .  given  up 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome.         Shak. 
(6)  To  make  public  ;  to  reveal. 

I  '11  not  stale  them 
By  giving  uji  their  characters.  Beau,  if  Ft. 

(c)  (Used  also  reflexively.)  — To  give  up  the  ghost.  See 
under  Ghost.  —  To  give  one's  self  up,  to  abandon  hope ; 
to  despair ;  to  surrender  one's  self.  —  To  give  way.  (a)  To 
withdraw ;  to  give  place.  (6)  To  yield  to  force  or  pres- 
sure ;  as,  the  scaffolding  gave  way.  (e)  (Naut.)  To  begin 
to  row;  or  to  row  with  increased  energy,  (d)  (Stock 
Exchange)  To  depreciate  or  decline  in  value ;  as,  rail- 
road securities  gave  way  two  per  cent.  —  To  give  way  to- 
gether, to  row  in  time ;  to  keep  stroke. 

Syn.  —  To  Give,  Confer,  Grant.  To  give  is  the  generic 
word,  embracing  all  the  rest.  To  confer  was  originally 
used  of  persons  in  power,  who  gave  permanent  grants 
or  privileges ;  as,  to  confer  the  order  of  Knighthood  ;  and 
hence  it  stUl  denotes  the  giving  of  something  which 
might  have  been  withheld ;  as,  to  confer  a  favor.  To 
grant  is  to  give  in  answer  to  a  petition  or  request,  or  to 
one  who  is  in  some  way  dependent  or  inferior. 

Give  (giv),  V.  i.     1.  To  give  a  gift  or  gifts. 

2.  To  yield  to  force  or  pressure  ;  to  relax ;  to  become 
less  rigid  ;  as,  the  earth  gives  under  the  feet. 

3.  To  become  soft  or  moist.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

4.  To  move  ;  to  recede. 

Now  back  he  gives,  then  rushes  on  amain.         Daniel. 

5.  To  shed  tears;  to  weep.   [06s.] 

Whose  eyes  do  never  give 
But  through  lust  and  laughter.  Shak. 

6.  To  have  a  misgiving.    \_Obs.'\ 

My  mind  gives  ye  're  reserved 
To  rob  poor  market  women.  J.  Webster. 

7.  To  open ;  to  lead.     \_A  Gallicism'] 

This,  yielding,  gave  intcra~grassy  walk.    Tennyson. 
To  give  hack,  to  recede ;  to  retire ;  to  retreat. 

They  gave  back  and  came  no  farther.         Bunyan. 

—  To  give  In,  to  yield ;  to  succumb ;  to  acknowledge  one's 
self  beaten  ;  to  cease  opposition. 

The  Scots  battalion  was  enforced  to  give  in.    Hayward. 

This  consideration  may  induce  a  translator  to  give  in  to  those 

general  phrases.  Pope. 

—  To  give  off,  to  cease  ;  to  forbear.  [  06s.]  Locke.  —  To 
give  on  or  upon,  (a)  To  rush ;  to  fall  upon.  [Obs.]  (b)  To 
have  a  view  of ;  to  be  in  sight  of ;  to  overlook  ;  to  look  to- 
ward ;  to  open  upon ;  to  front ;  to  face.  [A  Gallicism  : 
cf.  Fr.  donner  sur.] 

Rooms  which  gave 
Upon  a  pillared  porch.  Tennyson. 

The  gloomy  staircase  on  which  the  grating  gave.    Dickens. 

—  To  give  out.  (a)  To  expend  all  one's  strength.  Hence : 
(b)  To  cease  from  exertion ;  to  fail ;  to  be  exhausted  ;  as, 
my  feet  begin  to  give  oul\  the  flour  has  given  out. —  To 
give  over,  to  cease  ;  to  discontinue ;  to  desist. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  authors.,  if  they  knew  when  to  give 
over,  and  to  desist  from  any  further  pursuits  after  fame. 

Addison. 

—  To  give  up,  to  cease  from  effort ;  to  yield ;  to  despair ; 
as,  he  would  never  give  up. 

Giv'en  (RTv''n),  p.  p.  &  a.  from  Give,  v.  1.  (Math. 
&  Logic)  Granted  ;  assumed  ;  supposed  to  be  known  ;  set 
forth  as  a  known  quantity,  relation,  or  premise. 

2.  Disposed;  inclined;  —  used  with  an  adv.;  as,  vir- 
tuously given.  Shall. 

3.  Stated  ;  fixed  ;  as,  in  a  given  time. 

Given  name,  the  Christian  name,  or  name  given  by  one's 
parents  or  guardians,  as  distinguished  from  tjie  surname, 
which  is  inherited.    [Colloq.] 

Glv'er  (-er),  re,.  One  who  gives ;  a  donor  ;  a  bestower ; 
a  grantor  ;  one  who  imparts  or  distributes. 

It  is  the  giver,  and  not  the  gift,  that  engrosses  the  heart  of  the 
Christian.  Kollock. 

Gives  (jivz),  n.  pi.     [See  Gyve,  ».]    Fetters. 

Giv'lng  (giv'Tiig),  re.  1.  The  act  of  bestowing  as  a 
gift ;  a  conferring  or  imparting. 

2.  A  gift ;  a  benefaction.    [/?.]  Pope. 

3.  The  act  of  softening,  breaking,  or  yielding.  "Upon 
the  first  giving  of  the  weather."  Addison. 


Giving  In,  a  falling  inwards ;  a  collapse.  —  Giving  out, 
anything  uttered  or  asserted ;  an  outgiving. 

His  givings  out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 

From  his  true  meant  design.  .S^ajt. 

Giz'zard  (gtz'zerd),  re.  [F.  gesier,  L.  gigeria,  pi.,  the 
cooked  entrails  of  poultry.  Cf.  Gigekium.]  1.  (Anat.) 
The  second,  or  true,  muscular  stomach  of  birds,  in  which 
the  food  is  crushed  and  ground,  after  being  softened  in 
the  glandular  stomach  (crop),  or  lower  part  of  the 
esophagus ;  the  gigerium. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  thick  muscular  stomach  found  in 
many  invertebrate  animals.  (6)  A  stomach  armed  with 
chitinous  or  shelly  plates  or  teeth,  as  in  certain  insects 
and  mollusks. 

Gizzard  shad  (Zool.),  an  American  herring  (Dorosoma 
ceiiedianum)  resembling  the  shad,  but  of  little  value. 
—  To  fret  the  gizzard,  to  harass  ;  to  vex  one's  self  ;  to 
worry.  [Loml  Hudibras.  —  To  stick  in  one's  gizzard,  to 
be  difficult  of  digestion ;  to  be  offensive.    [XotcJ 

II  Gla-l)el'la  (gla-bella),  re.  ;  ^Z.  Glabella  (-le).  [NL., 
fr.  L.  glabellus  hairless,  fr.  glaber  bald.]  (Anat.)  The 
space  between  the  eyebrows,  also  including  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  frontal  bone ;  the  mesophryon.  — 
Gla-hel'lar  (-ler),  a. 

II  Gla-bel'lum  (-liim),  re.  /  pi.  Glabella  (-la).  [NL. 
See  Glabella.]  (Zool.)  The  median,  convex  lobe  of  the 
head  of  a  trilobite.    See  Tkilobite. 

Gla'brate  (gla'brat),  a.  [L.  glabrare,  fr.  glaber 
smooth.]  (Boi.)  Becoming  smooth  or  glabrous  from 
age.  Gray. 

Gla1)re-ate  (-bre-at),  )  v.   t.      [See  Glabeate.]      To 

Gla'bri-ate  (-bri-at),  J  make  smooth,  plain,  or 
bare.     [06s.] 

Glab'ri-ty  (glSb'ri-ty),  n.  [L.  glabritas.']  Smooth- 
ness; baldness,    [i?.] 

Gla'brous  (gla'briis),  a.  [L.  glaber  ;  cf.  Gr.  yAac^bupAs 
hollow,  smooth,  yXai^nv  to  hollow.]  Smooth  ;  having  a 
surface  without  hairs  or  any  unevenness. 

Gla'cial  (gla'shol  or  -shi-ol),  a.  [L.  glacialis,  from 
glades  ice  :  cf.  F.  glacial.'}  1.  Pertaining  to  ice  or  to  its 
action;  consisting  of  ice;  frozen;  icy;  esp.,  pertaining 
to  glaciers ;  as,  glacial  phenomena.  1/yell. 

2.  (Chem.)  Resembling  ice ;  having  the  appearance 
and  consistency  of  ice ;  —  said  of  certain  solid  compounds ; 
as,  glacial  phosphoric  or  acetic  acids. 

Glacial  acid  (Chem.),  an  acid  of  such  strength  or  pur- 
ity as  to  crystallize  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  in  an 
icelike  form ;  as  acetic  or  carbolic  acid.  —  Glacial  drift 
(Geol.),  earth  and  rocks  which  have  been  transported  by 
moving  ice,  land  ice,  or  icebergs ;  bowlder  drift.  —  Glacial 
epoch  or  period  ( Geol.),  a  period  during  which  the  climate 
of  the  modem  temperate  regions  was  polar,  and  ice  cov- 
ered large  portions  of  the  northern  hemisphere  to  the 
mountain  tops.  —  Glacial  theory  O!' hypothesis.  (Geol.)  See 
Glacier  theory,  under  Glacier. 

Gla'cial-ist,  re.  One  who  attributes  the  phenomena  of 
the  drift,  in  geology,  to  glaciers. 

Gla'ci-ate  (-shi-at),  v.  i.  [L.  gladatus,  p.  p.  of  gla- 
dare  to  freeze,  f r.  glades  ice.]    To  turn  to  ice. 

Gla'ci-ate,  ■w.  <.    1.  Toconvert  into,  or  cover  with,  ice. 

2.  (Geol.)  To  produce  glacial  effects  upon,  as  in  the 
scoring  of  rocks,  transportation  of  loose  material,  etc. 

Glaciated  rocks,  rocks  whose  surfaces  have  been 
smoothed,  furrowed,  or  striated,  by  the  action  of  ice. 

Gla'ci-a'tion  (gll'shT-a'shun),  re.     1.  Act  of  freezing. 

2.  That  which  is  formed  by  freezing ;  ice. 

3.  The  process  of  glaciating,  or  the  state  of  being  gla- 
ciated ;  the  production  of  glacial  phenomena. 

Gla'Cier  (gla'sher  or  gias'i-er ;  277),  re.  [F.  glacier, 
fr.  glace  ice,  L.  glacies.']  An  immense  field  or  stream  of 
ice,  formed  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  moving 
slowly  down  a  mountain  slope  or  valley,  as  in  the  Alps, 
or  over  an  extended  area,  as  in  Greenland. 

51^^  The  mass  of  compacted  snow  forming  the  upper 
part  of  a  glacier  is  called  the  firn,  or  neve ;  the  glacier 
proper  consists  of  solid  ice,  deeply  crevassed  where  bro- 
ken up  by  irregularities  in  the  slope  or  direction  of  its 
path.  A  glacier  usually  carries  with  it  accumulations  ot 
stones  and  dirt  called  m  oraines,  which  are  designated,  ac- 
cording to  their  position,  as  lateral,  medial,  or  terminal 
(see  IIORAINE).  The  common  rate  of  flow  of  the  Alpine 
glaciers  is  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  per  day  in  summer, 
and  about  half  that  in  winter. 


The  Vic^ch  Glacier,  with  Medial  Moraine. 


Glacier  theory  (Geol.),  the  theory  that  large  parts  of  the 
frigid  .and  temperate  zones  were  covered  with  ico  during 
the  glacial,  or  ire,  period,  and  that,  by  tho  ai;oiu'\-  of  this 
ice,  the  loose  m.aterials  on  the  earth's  surlace,  called  drift 
or  ditaviam,  were  transported  and  accumulated. 

Gla'clous  (gla'shSs),  a.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of, 
or  rosonibliiig,  ice;  icy.  Sir  T,  Browne. 

Gla'cis  (giii'sTs  or  gltVses' ;  277),  re.  [P.  glacis  ;  —  so 
named  from  its  suiootlinflss.  See  Glacier.]  A  gentle 
slope,  orasiuooth,  gently  sloping  bank ;  especially  ( /'("'t), 
that  slope  of  earth  which  inclines  from  tlie  covered  way 
toward  the  exterior  ground  or  country  (see  Illust.  oi 
Ravelin). 
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Olad  (glSd),  a.  ICompar.  Gladdee  (-dSr) ;  superl. 
Gladdest  (-dest).]  [AS.  gited  bright,  glad  ;  akin  to  D. 
glad  smooth,  G.  glatt,  OHG.  glat  smooth,  shining,  Icel. 
glaSr  glad,  bright,  Dan.  &  Sw.  glad  glad,  Lith.  glodas 
smooth,  and  prob.  to  L.  glaber,  and  E.  glide.  Cf. 
Glabeous.]  1.  Pleased  ;  joyous  ;  happy ;  cheerful ;  grat- 
ified ;  —  opposed  to  sori-y,  sorrowful,  or  unhappy  ;  — 
said  of  persons,  and  often  followed  by  oj,  at,  that,  or  by 
the  infinitive,  and  sometimes  by  wUh,  introducing  the 
cause  or  reason. 

A  wise  son  maketh  a  glad  father.       Prov.  x.  1. 

He  that  is  glad  at  calamities  shall  not  be  unpunished. 

Prov,  xvii.  5. 

The  Trojan,  glad  with  sight  of  hostile  blood.    JJryden. 
He,  glad  of  her  attention  gained.  Milton. 

As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes.  Shak. 

Glad  am  I  that  your  highness  is  so  armed.        Uliak. 
Glad  on 't,  glad  of  it.    [Colloq.]  Shak. 

2.  Wearing  a  gay  or  bright  appearance  ;  expressing  or 
exciting  joy ;  producing  gladness ;  exhilarating. 
Iler  conversation 
More  glad  to  me  than  to  a  miser  money  is.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Qlad  evening  and  glad  morn  crowned  the  fourth  day.    Milton. 
Syn.  —  Pleased ;  gratified  ;  exlularated ;  animated  ;  de- 
lighted ;   happy;   clieerful ;   joyous;   joyful  ;cheenng; 
exhilarating;  pleasing;  animating. — Gl.\d,  Delighted, 
Gratified.    Delighted  expresses  a  mucli  higher  degree 
of  pleasure  than  ylad.    Gratified  always  refers  to  a  pleas- 
ure conferred  by  some  human  agent,  and  the  feeling  is 
modified  oy  the  consideration  that  we  owe  it  in  part  to 
another.    A  person  may  be  glad  or  delighted  to  see  a 
friend,  and  gratified  at  the  attention  shown  by  his  visits. 
Olad,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gladded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Gladding.]    [AS.  gladian.    See  Glad,  a.,  and  cf.  Glad- 
den, V.  t.'\    To  make  glad  ;  to  cheer;  to  gladden ;  to  ex- 
hilarate. Chaucer. 
That  which  gladded  all  the  warrior  train.       Dryden. 
Each  drinks  the  juice  that  glads  the  heart  of  man.    Pope. 
Glad,  V.  i.    To  be  glad  ;  to  rejoice.  [Oii.]  Massinger. 
Glad'den  (glSd'd'n),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gladdened 
(-d'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gladdening  (-d'n-Tiig).]     [See 
Glad,  v.  t.~\     To  make  glad  ;  to  cheer ;  to  please ;  to 
gratify ;  .to  rejoice  ;  to  exhilarate. 

A  secret  pleasure  gladdened  all  that  saw  him.    Addison. 
Glad'den,  v.  i.    To  be  or  become  glad  ;  to  rejoice. 

The  vast  Pacific  gladdens  with  the  freight.  Wordsworth. 
Glad'der  (-der),  n.  One  who  makes  glad.  Chaucer. 
Glade  (glad),  n.  [Prob.  of  Scaud.  origin,  and  akin  to 
glad,  a. ;  cf.  also  W.  golead,  goleuad,  a  lighting,  illumi- 
nation, f r.  goleu  light,  clear,  bright,  goleu  fwlcli  glade, 
lit.,  a  light  or  clear  defile.]  1.  An  open  passage  through 
a  wood  ;  a  grassy  open  or  cleared  space  in  a  forest. 

There  interspersed  in  lawns  and  opening  glades.     Pope. 

2.  An  everglade.     ^Local,  U.  S."] 

3.  An  opening  in  the  ice  of  rivers  or  lakes,  or  a  place 
left  unfrozen  ;  also,  smooth  ice.     [Local,  U.  S.'] 

Bottom  glade.  See  under  Bottom.  —  Glade  net,  in  Eng- 
land, a  net  used  for  catching  woodcock  and  other  birds 
in  forest  glades. 

Gla'den  (gla'd'n),  n.  [AS.  glsedene,  cf.  L.  gladius  a 
sword.  Cf.  Gladiole.]  (Bot.)  Sword  grass  ;  any  plant 
with  sword-shaped  leaves,  esp.  the  European  Irisfoeti- 
dissima.     [Written  also  gladwyn,  gladdon,  and  glader.'] 

Glad'eye'  (glSdl'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  European  yellow- 
hammer. 

Glad'ful  (glSd'ful),  a.  Pull  of  gladness ;  joyful ;  glad, 
[i?.]  —  Glad'iul-ness,  n.    [i?.]  Spenser. 

It  followed  him  with  gladful  glee.  Spenser. 

Glad'1-ate  (glSd'I-at),  a.     [L.  gladius  sword.]     {Bat.) 
Sword-shaped ;  resembling  a  sword  in  form, 
as  the  leaf  of  the  iris,  or  of  the  gladiolus. 

Glad'l-a'tor  (glad'I-a'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
gladius  sword.  See  Glaive.]  1.  Original- 
ly, a  swordplayer  ;  hence,  one  who  fought 
with  weapons  in  public,  either  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  funeral  ceremony,  or  in  the  arena, 
for  public  amusement. 

2.  One  who  engages  in  any  fierce  combat 
or  controversy. 

Glad'i-a-to'rl-al  (-a-to'ri-al), )  a.     Of  or 

Glad'I-a-to'ri-an  (-an),  (      pertain- 

ing to  gladiators,  or  to  contests  or  combat- 
ants in  general. 

Glad'1-a'tor-ism  (glad'i-a'ter-12'm),   n. 

The  art  or  practice  of  a  gladiator. 

Glad'i-a'tor-ship,  n.  Conduct,  state,  or 
art,  of  a  gladiator. 

Glad'i-a-to-ry  (-a-t6-ry),  a.  [L.  gladia- 
tortus.']  Gladiatorial.     [R.] 

Glad'1-a-ture    (-tiJr;  135),  n.      [L.    gla- 
diatura.~\    Swordplay  ;  fencing ;  gladiatorial     Gladiate 
contest.  Gayton.     Leaves  of 

Glad'1-ole  (gl5d'i-ol),  n.    [L.  gladiolus  a         ^™- 
small  sword,  the  sword  lily,  dim.  of  gladius  sword.     See 
Glaive.]   (Bot.)  A  lilylike  plant,  of  the  genus  Gladiolus  ; 
—  called  also  corn  flag. 

Gla-di'0-lus  (gla-di'6-liis),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Gladioli  (-li), 
E.  Gladioluses  (-liis-gz).  [L.  See  Gladiole.]  1.  (£o<.) 
A  genus  of  plants  having  bulbous  roots  and  gladiate 
leaves,  and  including  many  species,  some  of  which  are 
cultivated  and  valued  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers ; 
the  corn  flag ;  the  sword  lily. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  middle  portion  of  the  sternum  in  some 
animals ;  the  mesosternum. 

II  Gla'di-us  (gla'dT-us),  n. ;  pi.  Gladh  (-T).  [L.,  a 
sword.]  (Zool.)  The  internal  shell,  or  pen,  of  cephalo- 
pods  like  the  squids. 

Gladly  (glad'lj^),  odj;.  [From  Glad,  o.]  1.  Prefer- 
ably ;  by  choice.     [Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

2.  With  pleasure  ;  joyfully  ;  cheerfully ;  eagerly. 

The  common  people  heard  him  gladly.    Mark  xii.  ?,7. 


Glad'ness  (glSd'nSs),  n.  [A3,  glsednes.1  State  or 
quality  of  being  glad  ;  pleasure  ;  joyful  satisfaction ; 
cheerfulness. 

They  .  .  .  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  singleness  of 
heart.  Acts  ii.  46. 

m^^  Gladness  is  rarely  or  never  equivalent  to  mirth, 
merriment,  aauely,  and  triumph,  and  it  usually  expresses 
less  than  delight.    It  sometimes  expresses  great  joy. 
The  Jews  had  joy  and  gladness,  a  least  and  a  good  day. 

Esther  viii.  17. 

Glad'shlp,  n.  [AS.  glxdscipe.]  A  state  of  gladness. 
[Obs.}  Gower. 

Glad'SOme  (-sum),  a.     1.  Pleased  ;  joyful ;  cheerful. 

2.  Causing  joy,  pleasure,  or  cheerfulness  ;  having  the 
appearance  of  gayety  ;  pleasing. 

Of  opening  heaven  they  sung,  and  gladsome  day.    Prior. 

—  Glad'some-ly,  adv.  —  Glad'some-ness,  n. 

Hours  of  perfect  gladsomeness.         Wordsworth. 

Glad'stone  (-stou),  n.  [Named  after  Wm.  E.  Glad- 
stone.'] A  four-wheeled  pleasure  carriage  with  two  in- 
side seats,  calash  top,  and  seats  for  driver  and  footman. 

Glad'wyn  (-win),  n.     (Bot.)  See  Gladen. 

Glair  (glSr),  n.  [F.  glaire,  glaire  d'oeuf,  the  glair  of 
an  egg,  prob.  fr.  L.  clarus  clear,  bright.     See  Cleab,  a.] 

1.  The  white  of  egg.  It  is  used  as  a  size  or  a  glaze  in 
bookbinding,  for  pastry,  etc. 

2.  Any  viscous,  transparent  substance,  resembling  the 
white  of  an  egg. 

3.  A  broadsword  fixed  on  a  pike ;  a  kind  of  halberd. 
GlalT,   11.  t.     [imp.   &  p.  p.   Glaired  (glSrd) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Glairing.]    To  smear  with  the  wMte  of  an  egg. 

Glaire  (glSr),  n.     See  Glair. 

Glair'e-OUS  (-e-iis),  a.     Glairy  ;  covered  with  glair. 

Glalr'in  (-in),  n.  A  glairy  viscous  substance,  which 
forms  on  the  surface  of  certain  mineral  waters,  or  covers 
the  sides  of  their  inclosures  ;  —  called  also  baregin. 

Glair'y  (glSr'y),  a.  Like  glair,  or  partaking  of  its 
qualities ;  covered  with  glair  ;  viscous  and  transparent ; 
slimy.  Wiseman. 

Glaive  (glav),  n.  [F.  glaive,  L.  gladius  ;  prob.  akin 
to  E.  claymore.  Cf.  Gladiator.]  1.  A  weapon  formerly 
used,  consisting  of  a  large  blade  fixed  on  the  end  of  a 
pole,  whose  edge  was  on  the  outside  curve ;  also,  a  light 
lance  with  a  long  sharp-pointed  head.  Wilhelm. 

2.  A  sword ;  —  used  poetically  and  loosely. 

The  glaive  which  he  did  wield.  Spertser. 

II  Gla'ma  (gla'ma),  n.  [NL.  ;  cf.  Gr.  AtJiuij,  L.  gra- 
miae,  Gr.  yAa^upot  blear-eyed.]  {Med.)  A  copious  gum- 
my secretion  of  the  humor  of  the  eyelids,  in  consequence 
of  some  disorder ;  blearedness  ;  lippitude. 

Gla'mour  (gla'mobr  or  glam'er),  n.  [Scot,  glamour, 
glamer ;  cf.  Icel.  gldmeggdr  one  who  is  troubled  with 
the  glaucoma  (?) ;  or  Icel.  glam-syni  weakness  of  sight, 
glamour ;  gldmr  name  of  tlie  moon,  also  of  a  ghost 
-)-  syni  sight,  akin  to  E.  see.  Perh.,  however,  a  cor- 
ruption of  E.  gramarye.']  1.  A  charm  affecting  the 
eye,  making  objects  appear  different  from  what  they 
really  are. 

2.  Witchcraft ;  magic ;  a  spell.  Tennyson. 

3.  A  kind  of  haze  in  the  air,  causing  things  to  appear 
different  from  what  they  really  are. 

The  air  filled  with  a  strange,  pale  glamour  that  seemed  to  lie 
over  the  broad  valley.  ,  W.  Black. 

4.  Any  artificial  interest  in,  or  association  with,  an 
object,  through  which  it  appears  delusively  magnified  or 
glorified. 

Glamour  gift.  Glamour  might,  the  gift  or  power  of  pro- 
ducmg  a  glamour.  The  former  is  used  figuratively,  of 
the  gift  of  fascination  peculiar  to  women. 

It  had  much  of  glamour  might 

To  make  a  lady  seem  a  knight.        Sir  W.  Scott. 

Glam'on-rle  (glSm'So-rl),  n.     Glamour.     [Scot.] 
Glance  (glans),  re.     [Akin  to  D.  glans  luster,  bright- 
ness,   G.    glanz,    Sw.   glans,   Dan.    glands    brightness, 
glimpse.     Cf.  Gleen,  Glint,  Glitter,  and  Glance  a 
mineral.]    1.  A  sudden  flash  of  light  or  splendor. 

Swift  as  the  lightning  glance.  Milton. 

2.  A  quick  cast  of  the  eyes ;  a  quick  or  a  casual  look ; 
a  swift  survey ;  a  glimpse. 

Dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes.  Shak. 

3.  An  incidental  or  passing  thought  or  allusion. 

How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind.  Cowper. 

4.  (Min.)  A  name  given  to  some  sulphides,  mostly 
dark-colored,  which  have  a  brilliant  metallic  luster,  as 
the  sulphide  of  copper,  called  copper  glance. 

Glance  coal,  anthracite ;  a  mineral  composed  chiefly  of 
carbon.  —Glance  cobalt,  eobaltite,  or  gray  cobalt. — Glance 
copper,  chalcocite.  —  Glance  wood,  a  hard  wood  grovm  in 
Cuba,  and  used  for  gauging  instruments,  carpenters' 
rules,  etc.    McElralh. 

Glance,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glanced  (glanst) ;  p. 
pr  &  vb.  n.  Glancing  (glan'sTng).]  1.  To  shoot  or 
emit  a  flash  of  light ;  to  shine  ;  to  flash. 

From  art,  from  nature,  from  the  schools, 
Let  random  iniluenccs  glanct\ 
Like  lisrht  in  many  n  shivered  lance. 
That  breaks  about  the  dappled  pools.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  strike  and  fly  off  in  an  oblique  direction ;  to  dart 
aside.     "  Your  arrow  hath  glanced. "  Shak. 

On  me  the  curse  aslope 
Glanced  on  the  ground.  3[iltan. 

3.  To  look  with  a  sudden,  rapid  cast  of  the  eye ;  to 
snatch  a  momentary  or  hasty  view. 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven.   SfiaJc. 

4.  To  make  an  incidental  or  passing  reflection ;  to  al- 
lude ;  to  hint ;  —  often  with  at. 

Wherein  obscurely 
Cesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at.  Stiak. 

He  glanced  at  a  certain  reverend  doctor.  Swift. 

6.  To  move  quickly,  appearing  and  disappearing  rap. 


idly ;  to  be  visible  only  for  an  instant  at  a  time ;  to  move 
interruptedly ;  to  twinkle. 

And  all  along  the  forum  and  up  the  sacred  seat, 

His  vulture  eye  pursued  the  tnp  of  those  small  glancing  feet. 

Macaulay. 

Glance  (glans),  v.  t.  1.  To  shoot  or  dart  suddenly  or 
obliquely ;  to  cast  for  a  moment ;  as,  to  glance  the  eye. 

2.  To  hint  at ;  to  touch  lightly  or  briefly.     [Obs.] 

In  company  I  often  glanced  it.  Shak. 

Glan'clng  (glan'sing),  a.    1.  Shooting,  as  light. 
When  through  the  gloom  the  glancing  lightnings  fly.  Powe. 

2.  Flying  off  (after  striking)  in  an  oblique  direction ; 
as,  a  glancing  shot. 

Glan'cing-ly,  adv.  In  a  glancing  manner ;  transient- 
ly ;  incidentally  ;  indirectly.  Hakemll. 

Gland  (gliind),  n.  [F.  glande,  L.  glans,  glandis, 
acorn  ;  akin  to  Gr.  pdKavos  for  ydAai/os,  and  ^oAAeic  to 
cast,  throw,  the  acorn  being  the  dropped  fruit.  Cf. 
Parable,  tc.]  1.  (Anal.)  (a)  An  organ  for  secreting 
something  to  be  used  in,  or  eliminated  from,  the  body  ; 
as,  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin ;  the  salivary  gland) 
of  the  mouth.  (6)  An  organ  or  part  which  resembles  a 
secreting,  or  true,  gland,  as  the  ductless,  lymphatic, 
pineal,  and  pituitary  glands,  the  functions  of  which  are 
very  imperfectly  known. 

II^°°  The  true  secreting  glands  are,  in  principle,  nar- 
row pouches  of  the  mucous  membranes,  or  of  the  integu- 
ment, lined  with  a  continuation  of  the  epithelium,  or  of 
the  epidermis,  the  cells  of  which  produce  the  secretion 
from  the  blood.  In  the  larger  glands,  the  pouches  are 
tubular,  greatly  elongated,  and  coiled,  as  in  the  sweat 
glands,  or  subdivided  and  branched,  making  compound 
and  racemose  glands,  such  as  the  pancreas. 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  special  organ  of  plants,  usually  mi- 
nute and  globular,  which  often  secretes  some  kind  of  res- 
inous, gummy,  or  aromatic  product.  (J)  Any  very  small 
prominence. 

3.  (Steam  Mack.)  The  movable  part  of  a  stuffing  box 
by  which  the  packing  is  compressed ;  —  sometimes  called 
a. follower.    See  Illust.  of  Stuffingbox,  under  Stuffing. 

4.  (Mach.)  The  crosspiece  of  a  bayonet  clutch. 
Glan'dage  (glSn'daj ;  48),  n.    [Cf.  OF.  glandage.    See 

Gland.]    A  feeding  on  nuts  or  mast.     [Obs.]        Crabb. 

Glan'dered  (-derd),  a.  Affected  with  glanders ;  as,  a 
glandered  horse.  YouatU 

Glan'der-ous  (-der-iis),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  glan- 
ders ;  of  the  nature  of  glanders.  Youatt. 

Glan'ders  (-derz),  n.  [From  Gland.]  (Far.)  A 
highly  contagious  and  very  destructive  disease  of  horses, 
asses,  mules,  etc.,  characterized  by  a  constant  discharge 
of  sticky  matter  from  the  nose,  and  an  enlargement  and 
induration  of  the  glands  beneath  and  within  the  lower 
jaw.  It  may  be  transmitted  to  dogs,  goats,  sheep,  and 
to  human  beings. 

Glan-dlf'er-OUS  (glSn-difer-Jis),  a.  [L.  glandifer; 
glans,  glandis,  acorn  -{-feiTe  to  bear:  cf.  F.  glandifire.^ 
Bearing  acorns  or  other  nuts ;  as,  glandiferous  trees. 

Gland'i-form  (glSnd'i-fSrm),  a.  [L.  glans,  glandis^ 
acorn  -f-  -form :  cf.  F.  glandiforme.]  Having  the  form 
of  a  gland  or  nut ;  resembling  a  gland. 

Glan'dU-lar  (glSn'dfl-ler ;  135),  a.  [Cf.  F.  glandu- 
laire.  See  GLANDtra.E.]  Containing  or  supporting 
glands  ;  consisting  of  glands ;  pertaining  to  glands. 

Glan'dU-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  glandulation.] 
(Bot.)  The  situation  and  structure  of  the  secretory  ves- 
sels in  plants.  Martyn. 

Glandulaiion  respects  the  secretory  vessels,  which  are  either 
glandules,  follicles,  or  utricles.  ,7.  Lee. 

Glan'dule  (glSn'diil ;  135),  n.  [L.  glandula,  dim.  of 
glans,  glandis,  acorn  :  cf.  F.  glandule.  See  Gland.]  A 
small  gland  or  secreting  vessel. 

Glan'dU-lif'er-ous  (-dii-lif'er-us ;  135),  a.  [L.  glan- 
dula gland  ■\-  -ferous :  cf.  F.  glandulifere.]  Bearing 
glandules. 

Glan'dU-lose'  (-los'),  a.    Same  as  Glandulous. 

Glan'du-lOS'i-ty  (-los'T-t5f),  n.  Quality  of  being  glan- 
dulous ;  a  collection  of  glands,     [i?.]       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Glan'du-lOUS  (-liis),  a.  [L.  glandulosus  :  cf.  F.  glan- 
duleux.]  Containing  glands ;  consisting  of  glands;  per- 
taining to  glands  ;  resembling  glands. 

II  Glans  (glSnz),  n. ;  pi.  Glandes  (glSn'dez).  [L.  See 
Gland.]  1.  (Aruit.)  The  vascular  body  which  forms  the 
apex  of  the  penis,  and  the  extremity  of  the  clitoris. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  acorn  or  mast  of  the  oak  and  similar 
fruits.  Gray. 

3.  (Med.)  (a)  Goiter.     (6)  A  pessary.     [06.?.] 
Glare  (glSr),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glared  (glSrd) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Glaring.]  [OE.  glaren,  gloren ;  cf.  AS. 
glser  amber,  LG.  glaren  to  glow  or  burn  like  coals,  D, 
gloren  to  glimmer ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  glass.]  1.  To  shine 
with  a  bright,  dazzling  light. 

The  cavern  £7?ares  with  new-admitted  light.     Dryden. 

2.  To  look  with  fierce,  piercing  eyes;  to  stare  ear- 
nestly, angrily,  or  fiercely. 

And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon.       Byron. 

3.  To  be  bright  and  intense,  as  certain  colors ;  to  be 
ostentatiously  splendid  or  gay. 

She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring.       Pope. 

Glare,  v.  t.    To  shoot  out,  or  emit,  as  a  dazzling  light. 

Every  eye 

Glared  lightning,  and  shot  forth  pernicious  fire.    Milton. 

Glare,  n.     1.  A  bright,  dazzling  light ;  splendor  that 

dazzles  the  eyes  ;  a  confusing  and  bewildering  light. 

The  frame  of  burnished  steel  that  cast  a  glare.   Dryden. 

2.  A  fierce,  piercing  look  or  stare. 

About  them  round, 
A  lion  now  he  stalks  with  fiery  glare.  Milton. 

3.  A  viscous,  transparent  substance.     See  Glair. 

4.  A  smooth,  bright,  glassy  surface  ;  as,  a  glare  of  ice. 
[U.  S.] 

Glare,  a.  [See  Glart,  and  Glare,  re.]  Smooth  and 
bright  or  translucent ;  —  used  almost  exclusively  of  ice  ; 
as,  skating  on  glare  ice.     [U.  S.] 
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Glar'e-oaS  (glSr'e-us),  a.  [Cf.  F.  glaireux.  See 
Glair.]     Glairy.  Joh7i  Gregoi-y  (1766). 

Glar'1-neSS  (-i-nSs),  )  n.     A  dazzling  luster  or  bril- 

Glar'ing-ness,  )     liancy. 

Glar'ing,  a.  Clear ;  notorious ;  open  and  bold ;  bare- 
faced ;  as,  a  glaring  crime.  —  Glar'^g-ly,  adv. 

Glar'y  (-y),  a.  Of  a  dazzling  luster ;  glaring  ;  bright ; 
shining;  smooth. 

Bright,  crystal  glass  is  glary.  Boyle. 

Glass  (glas),  n.  [OE.  glas,  gles,  AS.  glses  ;  akin  to  D., 
G.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  glas,  Icel.  glas,  gler,  Dan.  glar;  cf.  AS. 
glssr  amber,  L.  glaesum.    Cf.  Glare,  m..  Glaze,  «;.  t.] 

1.  A  hard,  brittle,  translucent,  and  commonly  trans- 
parent substance,  white  or  colored,  having  a  concboidal 
fracture,  aud  made  by  fusing  together  sand  or  silica 
with  lime,  potash,  soda,  or  lead  oxide.  It  is  used  for 
window  panes  and  mirrors,  for  ai-ticles  of  .table  and  culi- 
nary use,  for  lenses,  and  various  articles  of  ornament. 

|[[g*="  Glass  is  variously  colored  by  the  metallic  ov'des ; 
thus,  manganese  colors  it  violet ;  copper  (cuprous),  red, 
or  (cupric)  green :  cobalt,  blue ;  uramum,  yellowish 
green  or  canary  yellow ;  iron,  green  or  brown  ;  gold,  pur- 
ple or  red ;  tin,  opaque  white ;  cluromium,  emerald  green ; 
antimony,  yellow. 

2.  {Chem.)  Any  substance  having  a  peculiar  glassy  ap- 
pearance, and  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  usually  pro- 
duced by  fusion. 

3.  Anything  made  of  glass.  Especially :  (a)  A  looking- 
glass  ;  a  mirror.  (6)  A  vessel  filled  with  running  s.and 
for  measuring  time  ;  an  hourglass ;  and  hence,  the  time 
in  which  such  a  vessel  is  exhausted  of  its  sand. 

She  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass.  STiak. 

(c)  A  drinking  vessel ;  a  tumbler ;  a  goblet ;  hence,  the 
contents  of  such  a  vessel ;  especially,  spirituous  liquors  ; 
as,  he  took  a  glass  at  dinner,  (d)  An  optical  glass ;  a 
lens ;  a  spyglass ;  —  in  the  plural,  spectacles  ;  as,  a  pair 
ot  glasses;  he  wesaa  glasses,  (e)  A  weatherglass ;  a  ba- 
rometer. 

^i^°  fflass  is  much  used  adjectively  or  in  combination ; 
as,  glass  maker,  or  glassraa&ev ;  glass  making  or  glass- 
making  ;  glass  blower  or  glasshlower,  etc. 

Bohemian  glass,  Cut  glass,  etc.  See  under  Bohemian,  Cut, 
etc.—  Crown  glass,  a  variety  of  glass,  used  for  making  the 
finest  plate  or  window  glass,  and  consisting  essentially  of 
silicate  of  soda  or  potash  and  lime,  with  no  admixture  of 
lead ;  the  convex  half  of  an  achromatic  lens  is  composed 
of  crown  glass ;  —  so  called  from  a  crownlike  shape  given 
it  in  the  process  of  blowing.  —  Crystal  glass,  or  Flint 
glass.  See  Flint  glass,  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Cylinder 
glass,  sheet  glass  made  by  blowing  the  glass  in  the  form 
of  a  cylinder  which  is  then  split  longitudinally,  opened 
out,  and  flattened.  —  Glass  of  antimony,  a  vitreous  oxide  of 
antimony  mixed  with  sulphide.  —  Glass  blower,  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  blow  and  fashion  glass.  —  Glass  blowing, 
the  art  of  shaping  glass,  when  reduced  by  heat  to  a  viscid 
state,  by  infliating  it  through  a  tube.  —  Glass  cloth,  a  woven 
fabric  formed  of  glass  fibers.  —  Glass  coach,  a  coach  supe- 
rior to  a  hackney-coach,  hired  for  the  day,  or  any  short 
period,  as  a  private  carriage  ;  —  so  called  because  origi- 
nally private  carriages  alone  had  glass  windows.    [JSng.] 

Smart. 

Glass  coaches  are  [allowed  in  English  parks  from  which  ordi- 
nary hacks  are  excluded]j  meaning  by  this  term,  which  is 
never  used  in  America,  hired  carnages  that  do  not  go  on 
stands.  J.  F.  Cooper. 

—  Glass  cutter,  (a)  One  who  cuts  sheets  of  glass  into  sizes 
for  window  panes,  etc.  {b)  One  who  shapes  the  surface  of 
glass  by  grinding  and  polishing,  (c)  A  tool,  u.sually  with 
a  diamond  at  the  point,  for  cutting  glass.  —  Glass  cutting, 
(a)  The  act  or  process  of  dividing  glass,  as  sheets  of  glass 
into  panes  with  a  diamond.  (6)  The  act  or  process  of  shap- 
ing the  surface  of  glass  by  applying  it  to  revolving  wheels, 
upon  which  sand,  emery,  and,  afterwards,  polishing  pow- 
der, are  applied  ;  especially  of  glass  which  is  shaped 
into  facets,  tooth  ornaments,  and  the  like.  Glass  having 
ornamental  scrolls,  etc.,  cut  upon  it,  is  said  to  be  en- 
graved. —  Glass  metal,  the  fused  material  for  making  glass. 

—  Glass  painting,  the  art  or  process  of  producing  decora- 
tive effects  in  glass  by  painting  it  with  enamel  colors  aud 
combining  the  pieces  together  with  slender  sash  bars  of 
lead  or  other  metal.  In  common  parlance,  glass  painting 
and  glass  staining  (see  Glass  staining,  below)  are  used 
indifferently  for  all  colored  decorative  work  in  windows, 
and  the  like.  —  Glass  paper,  paper  faced  with  pulverized 
glass,  and  used  for  abrasive  purposes.  —  Glass  silk,  fine 
threads  of  glass,  wound,  when  m  fusion,  on  rapidly  rotat- 
ing heated  cylmders.  —  Glass  silvering,  the  process  of 
transforming  plate  glass  into  mirrors  by  coating  it  with  a 
reflecting  surface,  a  deposit  of  silver,  or  a  mercury  amal- 
gam. —  Glass  soap,  or  Glassmaker's  soap,  the  black  oxide 
of  manganese  or  other  substances  used  by  glass  makers 
to  take  away  color  from  the  materials  for  glass.  —  Glass 
staining,  the  art  or  practice  of  coloring  glass  in  its  whole 
substance,  or,  in  the  case  of  certain  colors,  in  a  superficial 
film  only ;  also,  decorative  work  in  glass.  Cf .  Glass  paint- 
ing. —  Glass  tears.  See  Rupert's  drop.  —  Glass  works,  an 
establishment  where  glass  is  made.—  Heavy  glass,  a  heavy 
optical  glass,  consisting  essentially  of  a  borosilicate  of 
potash.  —  Millaflore  glass.  See  Millefiorb.  —  Plate  glass,  a 
tine  kind  ot  glass,  cast  in  thick  plates,  and  flattened  by 
heavy  rollers,  —  used  tor  mirrors  and  the  best  windows.  — 
Pressed  glass,  glass  articles  formed  in  molds  by  pressure 
when  hot.  —  Soluble  glass  (Chem.),  a  silicate  of  sodium  or 
potassium,  found  in  commerce  as  a  white,  glassy  mass,  a 
stony  powder,  or  dissolved  as  a  viscous,  sirupy  liquid  ;  — 
used  for  rendering  fabrics  incombustible,  for  hardening 
artificial  stone,  etc. ;  —  called  also  water  glass.  —  Spun 
•jlass,  glass  drawn  into  a  thread  while  liquid. —Tough- 
ened glass.  Tempered  glass,  glass  finely  tempered  or  an- 
nealed, by  a  peculiar  method  of  sudden  cooling  by  plun- 
ging while  not  into  oil,  melted  wax,  or  parainne,  etc. ; 
—  called  also,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  the  proc- 
ess, Bastie  glass.  —  Water  glass.  (Cliem.)  See  Soluble 
ghiss,  above.  —  Window  glass,  glass  in  panes  suitable  for 
wmdows. 

Glass,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glassed  (glAst) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Glassing.]  1.  To  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror  ;  to  mir- 
ror ;  —  used  reflexively. 

Happy  to  (/lass  themselves  in  such  a  mirror.     Motley. 

Where  the  Almighty's  form  glasses  itself  in  tempests.    Huron. 

a.  To  case  in  glass.    [iJ.]  Shak. 


3.  To  cover  or  furnish  with  glass  ;  to  glaze.        Boyle. 

4.  To  smooth  or  polish  anything,  as  leather,  by  rub- 
bing it  with  a  glass  burnisher. 

Glass'-crab'  (glas'krSb'),  n.  {Zool.)  The  larval  state 
(Pliyllosoma)  of  the  genus  Palinurus  and  allied  genera. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  strange  outlines,  thinness,  and 
transparency.     See  Phyllosoma. 

Glass'en  (gla3''u),  a.    Glassy ;  glazed.      [06«.] 

And  pursues  the  dice  with  glasseJi  eyes.     S.  Jonson. 

Glass'eye'  (-i'))  «■  !•  {.ZoU.)  A  fish  of  the  great 
lakes ;  the  wall-eyed  pike. 

2.  {Far.)  A  species  of  blindness  in  horses  in  which  the 
eye  is  bright  and  glassy  and  the  pupil  dilated  ;  a  sort  of 
amaurosis.  Youatt. 

Glass'— faced'  (-fast'),  a.  Mirror-faced ;  reflecting  the 
sentiments  of  another.  [iJ.]  "  The  glass-faced  flatter- 
er." S/ialc. 

Glass'ful  (-ful),  n. ;  pi.  Glasspuls  (-fulz).  The  con- 
tents of  a  glass ;  as  much  of  anything  as  a  glass  will  hold. 

Glass'ful,  a.  Glascy ;  shining  like  glass.  [06s.]  "  Mi- 
nerva's glassful  shield."  Marston. 

Glass'-gaz'lng  (-gaz'ing),  a.  Given  to  viewing  one's 
self  in  a  glass  or  mirror ;  finical.     [^Poetic]  Shak. 

Glass'hOUSe'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  where  glass  is 
made  ;  a  commercial  house  that  deals  in  glassware. 

Glass'I-ly  (-I-ly),  adv.     So  as  to  resemble  glass. 

Glass'i-ness,  ».    The  quality  of  being  glassy. 

Glass'lte  (-it),  n.  A  member  of  a  Scottish  sect, 
founded  in  the  18tli  century  by  John  Glass,  a  minister 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  who  taught  that 
justifying  faith  is  "  no  more  than  a  simple  assent  to  the 
divine  testimony  passively  received  by  the  understand- 
ing." The  English  and  American  adherents  of  this  faith 
are  called  Sandemanians,  after  Robert  Sandeman,  the 
son-in-law  and  disciple  of  Glass. 

Glass'  mak'er  (mak'er),  or  Glass'mak'er,  n.  One 
who  makes,  or  manufactures,  glass.  —  Glass'  mak'ing, 
or  Glass'mak'ing,  n. 

Glass'-rope'  (-rop'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  remarkable  vitre- 
ous sponge,  of  the  genus  Hyalonema,  first  brought  from 
Japan.  It  has  a  long  stem,  consisting  of  a  bmidle  of 
long  and  large,  glassy,  siliceous  fibers,  twisted  together. 

Glass'-snall'  (-snal'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  small,  trans- 
parent, land  snail,  of  the  genus  Vitrina. 

Glass'-snake'  (-snak'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  long,  footless 
lizard  {Ophiosaurus  ventralis),  of  the  Southern  United 
States ;  —  so  called  from  its  fragility,  the  tail  easily 
breaking  into  small  pieces.  It  grows  to  the  length  of, 
three  feet.  The  name  is  applied  also  to  similar  species 
fovmd  in  the  Old  World. 

Glass'-sponge'  (-spunj'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  siliceous 
sponge,  of  the  genus  Hyalonema,  and  allied  genera ;  — 
so  called  from  their  glassy  fibers  or  spicules ;  —  called 
also  vitreous  sponge.    See  Glass-rope,  and  Eupleotella. 

Gl^SS'ware'  (-wSr'),  re.  Ware,  or  articles  collectively, 
made  of  glass. 

Glass'work'  (-wflrk'),  n.  Manufacture  of  glass ;  arti- 
cles or  ornamentation  made  of  glass. 

Glass'wort'  (-wflrf),  n.  {Sot.)  A  seashore  plant  of 
the  Spinach  family  {Salicornia  herbacea),  with  succulent 
jointed  stems ;  also,  a  prickly  plant  of  the  same  family 
{Salsola  Kali),  both  formerly  burned  for  the  sake  of  the 
ashes,  which  yield  soda  for  making  glass  and  soap. 

Glass'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Made  of  glass ;  vitreous  ;  as,  a 
glassy  substance.  Bacon. 

2.  Resembling  glass  in  its  properties,  as  in  smooth- 
ness, brittleuess,  or  transparency ;  as,  a  glassy  stream  ;  a 
glassy  surface ;  the  glassy  deep. 

3.  Dull ;  wanting  life  or  fire ;  lackluster ;  —  said  of 
the  eyes.     "  In  his  glassy  eye."  Byron. 

Glassy  feldspar  (Min.),  a  variety  of  orthoclase  ;  sanidine. 

Glas'ton-l)ur-y  thorn'  (gias''n-bgr-y  thSm').   {Bot.) 

A  variety  of  the  common  hawthorn.  Loudon, 

Glas'ynge  (glas'ing),  n.     Glazing  or  glass.     [06«.] 

Glau'ber-ite  (gla'ber-it),  n.  [From  Glauber,  a  Ger- 
man chemist,  died  1668  :  cf.  F.  glauberite,  G.  glau- 
berit.2  {Min.)  A  mineral,  consisting  of  the  sulphates  of 
soda  and  lime. 

Glau'ber's  salt'  (-berz  salt')  or  Glau'ber's  salts' 
(salts').  [G.  glaubersalz,  from  Glauber,  a  German 
cKemiat  who  discovered  it.  See  Glauberite.]  Sulphate 
of  soda,  a  well-known  cathartic.  It  is  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  with  a  cooling,  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  is 
commonly  called  "  salts.'" 

my  It  occurs  naturally  and  abundantly  in  some  min- 
eral springs,  and  in  many  salt  deposits,  as  the  mineral 
mirabilite.  It  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  as  an 
intermediate  step  in  the  "soda  process,"  and  also  for 
use  in  glass  making. 

Glau-ces'cent  (gla-sSs'sent),  a.  [See  Glaucous.] 
Having  a  somewhat  glaucous  appearance  or  nature  ;  be- 
coming glaucous. 

Glau'cic  (gla'sTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Of -or  pertaining  to 
the  Glaucium  or  horned  poppy ;  —  formerly  applied  to 
an  acid  derived  from  it,  now  known  to  be  fumaric  acid. 

Glau'clne  (gla'sin),  a.     Glaucous  or  glaucescent. 

Crlau'Clne  (-s'tn  or  -sen ;  104),  re.  {Chem.)  An  alka- 
loid obtained  from  the  plant  Glaucium,  as  a  bitter, 
white,  crystalline  substance. 

Glau'CO-dOt  (gla'ko-dot),  n.  [Gr.  yAauKos  silvery, 
gray  -j-  SiSovaL  to'give.]  {Min.)  A  metallic  mineral 
having  a  grayish  tin-white  color,  and  containing  cobalt 
and  iron,  with  sulphur  and  arsenic. 

II  GlaU-CO'ma  (gia-kB'ma),  n,  [L,,  fr.  Gr.  y\avKOiij.a, 
fr.  yKavKog  light  gray,  blue  gray.]  {Med.)  Dimness  or 
abolition  of  sight,  with  a  diminution  of  transparency,  a 
bluish  or  greenish  tinge  of  the  refracting  media  of  the 
eye,  and  a  hard  inelastic  condition  ot  the  eyeball,  with 
marked  increase  of  tension  within  the  eyeball. 

Glau-co'ma-tous  (gla-ko'mA-tus  or  glft-k5m'4-),  a. 
Having  tlie  nature  of  glaucoma. 
Glau-com'e-ter  (-k5in'e-ter),  n.     See  Gleucometer. 
Glau'CO-nlte   (gla'kS-nit),    re.      [Cf.    F.    glauconite, 


glauconie,  fr.  L.  glaucus.  See  Glaucous.]  (Min.)  The 
green  mineral  characteristic  of  the  greensand  of  the 
chalk  and  other  iormations.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of 
iron  and  potash.    See  Greensand. 

Glau'CO-phane  (gla'k6-tan),  n.  [Gr.  yXavKOi  silvery, 
gray  -{-  (fiaivea-6M  to  appear.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  ot  a 
dark  bluish  color,  related  to  amphibole.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  certain  crystalline  rocks. 

il  GlaU-OO'SlS  (gla-ko'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  y\avKo>- 
<ris.]    (il/ed.)  Same'as  Glaucoma. 

Glau'COUS  (gla'kiis),  a.     [L.  glaucus,  Gr.  yAau/cos.] 

1.  Of  a  sea-green  color ;  of  a  dull  green  passing  into 
grayish  blue.  Lindley. 

2.  {Bot.)  Covered  with  a  fine  bloom  or  fine  white 
powder  oasily  rubbed  off,  as  that  on  a  blue  plum,  or  on  a 
cabbage  leal.  Gray, 

II  Glau'CUS  (-kiis),  re.   [L.,  sea  green.]  {Zool.)  A  genua 
of  nudibranchiate  mollusks,  found  in 
the  warmer  latitudes,  swimming  in  ' 
the   open  sea.     These  mollusks  are 
beautifully   colored   with  blue  and 
silvery  white. 

Glaum    (glam),    V.  i.      [Etymol.  . 
uncertain.]      To   grope     with    the 
hands,  as  in  the  dark.     \_Scot.'\ 

To  glaum  at,  to  grasp  or  snatch  at ; 
to  aspire  to. 
Wha  glaumed  at  kingdoms  three.    Buriis. 

Glave  (glav),  re.    See  Glaive. 

Glav'er  (glSv'er),  v.  i.    [Of  Celtic 
origin ;  cf.  W.  glafr  flattery.]    1.  To  Glaucus 

prate;  to  jabber;  to  babble.    [06*.]  (.G.margantaceus), 
Here  many,  clepid  filosophirs,  glaveren  diversely.     Wyclif, 

2.  To  flatter;  to  wheedle.     lObs.'] 

Some  slavish,  glaveriyig,  flattering  parasite.        South. 

Glav'er-er  (-er),  K.  A  flatterer.  [06s.]  Mir.  for  Mag, 

Glay'more'  (gla'mor'),  re.     A  claymore.         Johnson. 

Glaze  (glaz),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Glazed  (glazd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Glazing.]  [OE.  glasen,  glazen,  fr.  gla,s. 
See  Glass.]  1.  To  furnish  (a  window,  a  house,  a  sash,  a 
case,  etc.)  with  glass. 

Two  cabinets  daintily  paved,  richly  hanged,  and  glazed  with 
crystalhne  glass.  Bacon, 

2.  To  incrust,  cover,  or  overlay  with  a  thin  surface, 
consisting  of,  or  resembling,  glass ;  as,  to  glaze  earthen- 
ware ;  hence,  to  render  smooth,  glasslike,  or  glossy ;  as, 
to  glaze  paper,  gunpowder,  and  the  like. 

Sorrow's  eye  gktzed  with  blinding  tears.  Shak, 

3.  {Paint.)  To  apply  thinly  a  transparent  orsemitrans- 
parent  color  to  (another  color),  to  modify  the  effect. 

Glaze,  V,  i.     To  become  glazed  or  glassy. 

Glaze,  n,  1.  The  vitreous  coating  of  pottery  or  por- 
celain ;  anything  used  as  a  coating  or  color  in  glazing. 
See  Glaze,  v.  t.,  3.  Ure, 

2.  {Cookery)  Broth  reduced  by  boiling  to  £  gelatinous 
paste,  and  spread  thinly  over  braised  dishes. 

3.  A  glazing  oven.     See  Glost  oven. 

Crlaz'en  (glaz"n),  a.  [AS.  glsesen.J  Resembling  glass ; 
glasslike  ;  glazed.     [OJsJ  Wyclif. 

Glaz'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  applies  glazing,  as  in 
pottery  manufacture,  etc. ;  one  who  gives  a  glasslike  or 
glossy  surface  to  anything ;  a  calenderer  or  smoother  of 
cloth,  paper,  and  the  like. 

2.  A  tool  or  machine  used  in  glazing,  polishing, 
smoothing,  etc. ;  among  cutlers  and  lapidaries,  a  wooden 
wheel  covered  with  emery,  or  having  a  band  of  lead  and 
tm  alloy,  for  polishing  cutlery,  etc. 

Gla'zler  (gla'zher),  n.  [From  Glaze.]  One  whoso 
business  is  to  set  glass. 

Glazier's  diamond.    See  under  Diamond. 

Glaz'ing  (glaz'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  art  of  setting 
glass ;  the  art  of  covering  with  a  vitreous  or  glasslike 
substance,  or  of  polishing  or  rendering  glossy. 

2.  The  glass  set,  or  to  be  set,  in  a  sash,  frame,  etc. 

3.  The  glass,  glasslike,  or  glossy  substance  with  which 
any  surface  is  incrusted  or  overlaid ;  as,  the  glazing  of 
Bottery  or  porcelain,  or  of  paper. 

4.  (Paint.)  Transparent,  or  semitransparent,  colors 
passed  thinly  over  other  colors,  to  modify  the  effect. 

Glaz'y  {-f),  a.    Having  a  glazed  appearance ;  —  said 

of  the  fractured  surface  of  some  kinds  of  pig  iron. 

Glead  (gled),  re.    A  live  coal.    SeeGLEEt.     lArchaic'] 

Gleam  (glem),  v.  i.     [Cf.  OE.  gleim  birdlime,  glue, 

phlegm,   and   E.   englaimed.^     {Falconry)   To  disgorge 

filth,  as  a  hawk. 

Gleam,  re.  [OE.  glem,  gleam,  AS.  glsem,  prob.  akin 
to  E.  glimmer,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  ;)(Aiapd5  warm,  -j^Kiaiveiv 
to  warm.  Cf.  Glitter.]  1.  A  shoot  of  light;  a  small 
stream  of  light ;  a  beam ;  a  ray ;  a  glimpse. 

Transient  unexpected  gleains  of  joy.         Addison. 
At  lust  a  gleam 
Of  dawning  light  turned  thitherward  in  haste 
His  [Satan's]  traveled  steps.  Milton. 

A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light.    Lon^illow. 
2.  Brightness ;  splendor. 

In  the  clear  azure  gleam  the  flocks  are  seen.         Pope. 
Gleam,  v,  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  GLE,iMED  (glemd)  ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  n.  Gleaming.]    1.  To  shoot,  or  dart,  as  ravs  of 
light ;  as,  at  the  dawn,  light  gleams  in  the  east. 
2.  To  shine  ;  to  cast  light ;  to  glitter. 
Syn.  —  To  Gleam,  Glimmer,  Glitter.    To  gleam  de- 
notes a  faint  but  distinct  emission  of  light.    To  glimmer 
describes  an  indistinct  and  unsteady  giving  of  light.    To 
alitter  imports  a  brightness  that  is  intense,  but  varying. 
Tlie  morning  light  gleams  upon  the  earth ;  adistant  taper 
glimmers  through  the  mist;  a  dewdrop  glitters  in  the 
sun.    See  Flash. 
Gleam,  v.  t.    To  shoot  out  (flashes  of  light,  etc.). 

Dying  eyes  gleamed  forth  their  nshy  lights.         Shak. 
Oleam'y,  a.     Darting  beams  of  light;   casting  light 
in  rays  ;  flashing ;  coruscating. 

In  brazen  arms,  that  cuyt  n  gleamy  ray, 

Swift  through  the  towu  the' warrior  bonds  his  way.    Popt, 
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Glean  (glen),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Gleaned  (glend) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gleaking.]  [OE.  gleneti,  OF.  giener, 
glaner,  F.  glaner,  fr.  LL.  glenare ;  cf.  W.  glan  clean, 
glanhau  to  clean,  purify,  or  AS.  gelm,  gilm,  a  handful.] 

1.  To  gather  after  a  reaper  ;  to  collect  in  scattered  or 
fragmentary  parcels,  as  the  grain  left  by  a  reaper,  or 
grapes  left  after  the  gathering. 

To  fj^can  the  !>rnken  ears  alter  the  man 

That  tile  main  Iiarvest  reaps.  Shak. 

2.  To  gather  from  (a  field  or  vineyard)  what  is  left. 

3.  To  collect  with  patient  and  minute  labor ;  to  pick 
out ;  to  obtain. 

Content  to  j?eaj!  what  we  can  from  .  .  .  experiments.    Locke. 
Glean,  v.  i.     1.  To  gather  stalks  or  ears  of  grain  left 
by  reapers. 

And  she  went,  and  came,  and  gleaned  in  the  field  after  the 
reapers.  Ruth  ii.  3. 

2.  To  pick  up  or  gather  anything  by  degrees. 
Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that ; 
Glean  on,  and  gather  up  the  whole  estate.  Pope. 

Glean,  n.     A  collection  made  by  gleaning. 

The  fjleans  of  yellow  thyme  distend  his  thighs.  Dryden. 
Glean,  ?!.  Cleaning;  afterbirth.  [06.?.]  Holland. 
Glean'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  gathers  after  reapers. 
2.  One  who  gathers  slowly  with  labor.  LocTce. 

Glean'ing,  n.  The  act  of  gathering  after  reapers; 
that  wliich  is  collected  by  gleaning. 

Gltaningt!  of  natural  knowledge.  Cook. 

Glebe  (gleb),  n.  [F.  glebe,  L.  gleba,  glaeba,  clod, 
land,  soil.]     1.  A  lump;  a  clod. 

2.  Turf ;  soil ;  ground  ;  sod. 

Fertile  of  corn  the  glehe,  of  oil,  and  wine.       jniton. 

3.  (Eccl.  Law)  The  land  belonging,  or  yielding  rev- 
enue, to  a  parish  church  or  ecclesiastical  benefice. 

Glebe'leSS,  a.     Having  no  glebe. 

Gle-bos'i-ty  (gle-bSs'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
glebous.     [i?.] 

Gleb'OUS  (gleb'us),  )  a.      [Cf.    L.  gluebosus    cloddy.] 

Gleb'y  (gleb'y),  )  Pertaining  to  the  glebe  ;  turfy ; 
cloddy;  fertile;  fruitful.     "G/eiyland."  Prior. 

Glede  (gled),  n.  [AS.  glida,  akin  to  leel.  gleSa,  Sw. 
glada.  Cf.  Glide,  v.  t.]  {Zool.)  The  common  Eu- 
ropean kite  (Milvus  ictinus).  This  name  is  also  some- 
times applied  to  the  buzzard.  [Written  also  glead,  gled, 
gleed,  glade,  and  glide.'] 

Glede,  n.     [See  Gleed.]     A  live  coal.     \_Archaic'\ 

The  cruel  ire,  red  as  any  glede.  Chaucer. 

Glee  (gle),  n.  [OE.  gle,  gleo,  AS.  gleoic,  gled,  akin  to 
Icel.  gly :  cf.  Gr.  x^^'"^  joke,  jest.]  1.  Music  ;  minstrel- 
sy ;  entertainment.     {_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

2.  Joy  ;  merriment ;  mirth ;  gayety ;  particularly,  the 
mirth  enjoyed  at  a  feast.  Spenser. 

3.  (3Ius.)  An  unaccompanied  part  song  for  three  or 
more  solo  voices.     It  is  not  necessarily  gleesome. 

Gleed  (gled),  n.  [AS.  gled,  fr.  glowan  to  glow  as  a 
fire ;  akin  to  D.  gloed,  6.  gltil,  Icel.  gloS.  See  Glow,  v. 
i.]     A  live  or  glowing  coal ;  a  glede.     [Archaic'] 

Chancer.    Longfellow. 

Glee'ful  (gle'ful),  a.    Merry ;  gay  ;  joyous.         Shak. 

Gleek  (glek),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Icel.  leika  to  play,  play  a 
trick  on,  with  the  prefix  ge- ;  akin  to  AS.  gelacan,  Sw. 
leka  to  play,  Dan.  lege.]  1.  A  jest  or  scoff ;  a  trick  or 
deception.     \_Obs.] 

Where 's  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  his  gleeksf    Shak. 

2.  [Cf.  Glicke.]     An  enticing  look  or  glance.      [Obs.] 
A  pretty  gleek  coming  from  Pallas'  eye.      Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

Gleek,  v.  i.  To  make  sport ;  to  gibe ;  to  sneer ;  to 
spend  time  idly.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Gleek,  n.     [OF.  glic,  G.  gl'uck,  fortune.     See  Luck.] 

1.  A  game  at  cards,  once  popular,  played  by  three  per- 
sons.    [06s.]  Pepys.    Evelyn. 

2.  Three  of  the  same  cards  held  in  the  same  hand ;  — 
hence,  three  of  anything.     [06s.] 

Glee'man  (gle'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Gleemen  (-men).  [Glee 
-\-man;  AS.  gleoman.]  A  name  anciently  given  to  an 
itinerant  minstrel  or  musician. 

Gleen  (glen),  v.  i.  [Cf .  Glance,  Glint.]  To  glisten ; 
to  gleam.     [06s.]  Prior. 

Glee'some  (gle'silm),  a.     Merry  ;  joyous  ;  gleeful. 

Gleet  (glet),  n.  [OE.  gle/te,  glet,  glat,  mucus,  pus, 
filth,  OF.  glete.]  (Med.)  A  transparent  mucous  dis- 
charge from  the  membrane  of  the  urethra,  commonly  an 
effect  of  gonorrhea.  Hoblyn. 

Gleet,  V.  i.  1.  To  flow  in  a  thin,  limpid  humor  ;  to 
ooze,  as  gleet.  Wiseman. 

2.  To  flow  slowly,  as  water.  Cheyne. 

Gleet'y  (-y),  a.     Ichorous ;  thin  ;  limpid.      Wiseman. 

Gleg  (gleg),  a.  [Icel.  gl'oggr.]  Quick  of  perception  ; 
alert ;  sharp.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

Glelre  (giar),  Gleyre,  n.  SeeGLAiE.  [Obs.]   Chaucer. 

Glen  (glen),  n.  [Of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W.  glyn  a  deep 
valley,  Ir.  &  Gael,  gleann  valley,  glen.]  A  secluded  and 
narrow  valley  ;  a  dale  ;  a  depression  between  hills. 

And  wooes  the  widow's  daughter  of  the  glen.    Spenser. 

Glen-liv'at  (-ITv'St),  )  n.      A  kind  of  Scotch  whisky, 

Glen-liv'et  (-et),  j  named  from  the  district  in 
which  it  was  first  made.  W.  E.  Aytonn. 

Gle'noid  (gle'noid),  a.  [Gr.  ykrivoeiSrj'; ;  yX-qvr)  socket 
of  a  joint  -f  eifios  form  :  cf.  F.  gleno'lde.]  (Anat.)  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  smooth  and  shallow  depression  ;  sock- 
etlike ;  —  applied  to  several  articular  surfaces  of  bone  ; 
as,  the  glenoid  cavity,  or  fossa,  of  the  scapula,  in  which 
the  head  of  the  humerus  articulates. 

Gle-nold'al  (gle-noid'ol),  a.     (Anat.)  Glenoid. 

Glent  (glSnt),  n.  &  V.     See  Glint. 

Glen-COm'e-ter  (gltS-kom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  yKevKO';  must 
-f  -meter  :  cf.  F.  glezicomitre.]  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  specific  gravity  and  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
sugar  contained  in  must. 

Glew  (glu),  n.    See  Glue.     [06s.] 

Gley  (gla),  V.  i.    [OE.  gli^en,  glien,  gleien,  to  shine,  to 


squint;   cf.  Icel.  glja  to  glitter.]'     To  squint;    to  look 
obliquely  ;  to  overlook  things.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

Gley  (gla),  adv.     Asquint ;  askance  ;  obliquely. 

Gli'a-din  (gli'a-din),  n.  [Gr.  y\ia  glue  :  cf.  F.  glia- 
dijie.]  (Chem.)  Vegetable  glue  or  gelatin;  glutin.  It 
is  one  of  the  constituents  of  wheat  gluten,  and  is  a  tough, 
amorphous  substance,  which  resembles  animal  glue  or 
gelatin. 

Glib  (glib),  a.  [Compar.  Glibber  (-ber)  ;  si/perl. 
Glibbest  (-bgst).]  [Prob.  fr.  D.  glibberen,  glippen,  to 
slide,  glibberig,  gtipperig,  glib,  slippery.]  1.  Smooth  ; 
slippery  ;  as,  ice  is  glib.     [Obs.] 

2.  Speaking  or  spoken  smoothly  and  with  flippant  ra- 
pidity ;  fluent ;  voluble  ;  as,  a  glib  tongue  ;  a  glib  speech. 
I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art, 
To  speak  and  purpose  not.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Slippery  ;  smooth ;  fluent ;  voluble  ;  flippant. 

Glib,  V.  t.     To  make  glib.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Glib,  n.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  glib  a  lock  of  hair.]  A  thick 
lock  of  hair,  hanging  over  the  eyes.     [06s.] 

The  Irish  have,  from  the  Scythians,  mantles  and  long  glibs, 

which  is  a  thick  curled  bush  of  hair  hanging  down  over  their 

eyes,  and  monstrously  disguising  them.  Spenser. 

Their  wild  costume  of  the  glih  and  mantle.    Southei/. 

Glib,  V.  t.  [Cf.  O.  &  Prov.  E.  lib  to  castrate,  geld, 
Prov.  Dan.  live,  LG.  &  OD.  lubben.]  To  castrate  ;  to 
geld  ;  to  emasculate.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Glib'ber"y  (-ber-y),  a.  1.  Slippery;  changeable.  [06s.] 
My  love  is  glibbenj:  there  is  no  hold  on't.     Marston. 

2.  Moving  easily  ;  nimble;  voluble.     [06s.] 

Thy  lubrical  and  glibber}/  muse.         B.  Jonson. 

Glibly,  adv.     In  a  glib  manner  ;  as,  to  speak  glibly. 

Glib'ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  glib. 

Glicke  (glTk),  n.  [Cf.  Gleek,  n.,  2,  and  Ir.  &  Gael. 
glic  wise,  cunning,  crafty,]     An  ogling  look.     [06s.] 

Glld'den  (glTd'd'u),  o6s.  p.  p.  of  Glide.  Chaucer. 

GUd'der  (-der),  l  a.    [Cf.  Glide.]    Giving  no  sure  foot- 

Glld'der-y  (-y),  J  ing ;  smooth  ;  slippery,  IProv. 
Eng.] 

Shingle,  slates,  and  gliddery  stones.    7?.  B.  Blackmore. 

Glide  (glid),  n.     (Zool.)  The  glede  or  kite. 

Glide,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glided  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Gliding.]  [AS.  glldan;  akin  to  D.  glijden,  OHG.  glitan, 
G.  gleiten,  Sw.  glida,  Dan.  glide,  and  prob.  to  E.  glad.] 

1.  To  move  gently  and  smoothly  ;  to  pass  along  with- 
out noise,  violence,  or  apparent  effort ;  to  pass  rapidly 
and  easily,  or  with  a  smooth,  silent  motion,  as  a  river  in 
its  channel,  a  bird  in  the  air,  a  skater  over  ice. 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will.    Wordsworth. 

2.  (Phon.)  To  pass  with  a  glide,  as  the  voice. 
Glide,  n.     1.  The  act  or  mamier  of  moving  smoothly, 

swiftly,  and  without  labor  or  obstruction. 

The  prey  at  last  ensnared,  he  dreadful  darts. 
With  rapid  glide,  along  the  leaning  line.      Thomson. 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself, 
And  with  indented  gli^les  did  slip  away.  Shak. 

2.  (Phon.)  A  transitional  sound  in  speech  which  is 
produced  by  the  changing  of  the  mouth  organs  from  one 
definite  position  to  another,  and  with  gradual  change  in 
the  most  frequent  cases ;  as  in  passing  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  a  regular  diphthong,  or  from  vowel  to 
consonant  or  consonant  to  vowel  in  a  syllable,  or  from 
one  component  to  the  other  of  a  double  or  diphthongal 
consonant  (see  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  19,  161,  162). 
Also  (by  Bell  and  others),  the  vanish  (or  brief  final  ele- 
ment) or  the  brief  initial  element,  in  a  class  of  diphthon- 
gal vowels,  or  the  brief  final  or  initial  part  of  some  con- 
sonants (see  Gjtide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  18,  97,  191). 

(lg®'~  The  on-glide  of  a  vowel  or  consonant  is  the  glide 
made  in  passmg  to  it,  the  off-glide,  one  made  in  passing 
from  it.  Glides  of  the  other  sort  are  distinguished  as 
initial  or  final,  or  fore-glides  and  after-glides.  For  voice- 
glide,  see  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  17,  95. 

Glid'en  (glid''n),  o6s.  p.  p.  of  Glide.  Chaucer. 

Glid'er  (glid'er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  glides. 

Glld'lng-ly,  adv.     in  a  gliding  manner. 

Gllff  (glif),  n.  [Cf.  OE.  gliffen,  gliften,  to  look  with 
fear  at.]  1.  A  transient  glance  ;  an  unexpected  view  of 
something  that  startles  one ;  a  sudden  fear.  [Prov. 
Eng.  &  Scot.]  Halliwell. 

2.  A  moment ;  as,  for  a  gliff.     [Scot.]     Sir  W.  Scott. 

GUke  (glik),  n.  [See  Gleek  a  jest.]  A  sneer ;  a 
flout.     [06s.] 

Glim  (glim),  n.     1.  Brightness ;  splendor.     [06s.] 

2.  A  light  or  candle.     [Slang]  Dickens. 

.    DouBe  the  glim,  put  out  the  light.    [Slang] 

Glim'mei  (-mer),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glimmered 
(-merd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gluimeking.]  [Akin  to  G. 
glimmer  a  faint,  trembling  light,  mica,  glimmern  to 
glimmer,  glimmen  to  shine  faintly,  glow,  Sw.  glimma, 
Dan.  glimre,  D.  glimmen,  glimpen.  See  Gleam  a  ray, 
and  cf.  Glimpse.]  To  give  feeble  or  scattered  rays  of 
light ;  to  shine  faintly ;  to  show  a  faint,  unsteady  light ; 
as,  the  glimmering  dawn  ;  a  glimmering  lamp. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day.    Shak. 

Syn.  — To  gleam;  to  glitter.    See  Gleam,  Flash. 

Glim'mer,  «.  1.  A  faint,  unsteady  light ;  feeble,  scat- 
tered rays  of  light ;  also,  a  gleam. 

Gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls.         Tennyson. 

2.  Mica.     See  Mica.  Woodivard. 

Glimmer  gowk,  an  owl.    [Prov.  Eng.]  Tennyson. 

Glim'mer-ing,  n.  1.  Faint,  unsteady  light ;  a  glim- 
mer. South. 

2.  A  faint  view  or  idea  ;  a  glimpse ;  an  inkling. 

Glimpse  (glims  ;  215),  n.  [For  glim.'se,  from  the  root 
of  glimmer.]     1.  A  sudden  flash  ;  transient  luster. 

Light  as  the  lightning  glimpse  they  ran.         Milton. 

2.  A  short,  hurried  view ;  a  transitory  or  fragmentary 
perception ;  a  quick  sight. 

Here  hid  by  shrub  wood,  there  by  glimpses  seen.    S.  Rogers. 

3.  A  faint  idea  ;  an  inkling. 


Glimpse  (glims ;  215),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Glimpsed 
(glimst ;  215) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Glimpsiho.]  To  appear 
by  glimpses ;  to  catch  glimpses.  Drayton. 

Glimpse,  v.  t.  To  catch  a  glimpse  of ;  to  see  by 
glimpses  ;  to  have  a  short  or  hurried  view  of. 

Some  glimpsing  and  no  perfect  sight.         Chaucer. 

Glint  (glint),  n.  [OE.  glent.]  A  glimpse,  glance,  or 
gleam.     [Scot.']     "  He  saw  a  jrZmi  of  light. "        Ramsay. 

Glint,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glinted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Glinting.]  [OE.  glenten.  Cf.  Glance,  v.  i.,  Glitteb, 
V.  i.]  To  glance ;  to  peep  forth,  as  a  flower  from  the 
bud  ;  to  gutter.  Burns. 

Glint,  V.  t.     To  glance  ;  to  turn  ;  as,  to  glint  the  eye. 

IIGli-0'ma  (glt-o'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yUa.  glue + 
-oma.]  (Med.)  A  tumor  springing  from  the  neuroglia 
or  connective  tissue  of  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  other 
portions  of  the  nervous  system. 

II  Gli'res  (gli'rez),  n.  pZ.  [L.,  dormice.]  (Zool.)  An 
order  of  mammals ;  the  Rodentia.  —  Gli'rine  (gli'rin),  a. 

II  Glis'sade'  (gle'sad'),  ».  [F.,  fr.  glisser  to  slip.]  A 
sliding,  as  down  a  snow  slope  in  the  Alps.  Tyndall. 

GliS-san'dO  (gles-san'do),  n.  &  a.  [As  if  It.  =  Fr. 
gllssant  sUAiiig.]     (Miis.)  A  gliding  effect ;  gliding. 

II  GliS-sette'  (glTs-sSf),  n.  [F.,  fr.  glisser  to  slip.] 
(Math.)  The  locus  described  by  any  point  attached  to  a 
curve  that  slips  continuously  on  another  fixed  curve,  the 
movable  curve  having  no  rotation  at  any  instant. 

Glist  (glist),  )i.     [From  Glisten.]     Glimmer ;  mica. 

GUs'ten  (glTs''n),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glistened  (-'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Glistening  (-'n-Tng).]  [OE.  glistnian, 
akin  to  glisnen,  glisien,  AS.  glisian,  glisnian,  akin  to  E. 
glitter.  See  Glittee,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Glistee,  v.  i.]  To  ' 
sparkle  or  shine  ;  especially,  to  shine  with  a  mild,  sub- 
dued, and  fitful  luster ;  to  emit  a  soft,  scintillating  light ; 
to  gleam  ;  as,  the  glistening  stars. 

Syn. —  See  Flash. 

Glis'ter  (glis'ter),  V.  i.  [ijnp.  &  p.  p.  Glistebed 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Glistering.]  [OE.  glistren  ; 
akin  to  G.  glistern,  glinslern,  D.  glinsteren,  and  E.  glis- 
ten. See  Glisten.]  To  be  bright;  to  sparkle;  to  be 
brilliant ;  to  shine ;  to  glisten  ;  to  glitter. 

All  that  glisters  is  not  gold.  Shak. 

Glis'ter,  n.     Glitter ;  luster. 

Glis'ter,  n.     [Cf.  OF.  cHstere.]     Same  as  Clyster. 

Glis'ter-ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  glistering  manner. 

Glit'ter  (glit'ter),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glittered 
(-terd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  m.  Glittering.]  [O'E.  gliteren ; 
akin  to  Sw.  glittra,  Icel.  glitra,  glita,  AS.  glitenian,  OS. 
glitan,  OHG.  glizzan,  G.  gleisseii,  Goth,  glitmunjan,  and 
also  to  E.  glint,  glisten,  and  prob.  glance,  gleam.]  1.  To 
sparkle  with  light ;  to  shine  with  a  brilliant  and  broken 
light  or  showy  luster  ;  to  gleam  ;  as,  a  glittering  sword. 
The  field  yet  glitters  with  the  pomp  of  war.      Dryden. 

2.  To  be  showy,  specious,  or  striking,  and  hence  at- 
tractive ;  as,  the  glittering  scenes  of  a  court. 

Syn.  —  To  gleam  ;  to  glisten  ;  to  shine  ;  to  sparkle  ;  to 
glare.    See  Gleam,  Flash. 

Glit'ter,  n.  A  bright,  sparkling  light ;  brilliant  and 
showy  luster  ;  brilliancy ;  as,  the  glitter  of  arms ;  the 
glitter  of  royal  equipage.  Milton. 

Glit'ter-and  (-and),  a.     Glittering.     [06s.]     Spenser. 

Glit'ter-lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  glittering  manner. 

Gloam  (glom),  V.  i.  [See  Gloom,  Gldm.]  1.  To  be- 
gin to  grow  dark  ;  to  grow  dusky. 

2.  To  be  sullen  or  morose.     [06s.] 

Gloam,  n.    The  twilight ;  gloammg.     [R.]         Keats. 

Gloam'ing,  n.  [See  Gloom.]  1.  Twilight ;  dusk ; 
the  fall  of  the  evening.  [Scot.  &  North  of  Eng.,  and  in 
poetry.]  Hogg. 

2.  Sullenness ;  melancholy.     [06s.]  J.  Still. 

Gloar  (glor),  V.  i.  [OD.  gloeren,  glueren,  gluyeren. 
Cf.  Glower.]     To  squint ;  to' stare.     [06s.] 

Gloat  (glot),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gloated  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Gloating.]  [Akin  to  Icel.  glotta  to  snule  scorn- 
fully, G.  glotzen  to  gloat.]  To  look  steadfastly  ;  to  gaze 
earnestly  ;  —  usually  in  a  bad  sense,  to  gaze  with  malig- 
nant satisfaction,  passionate  desire,  lust,  or  avarice. 

In  vengeance  gloating  on  another's  pain.         Byron. 

Glo'bard  (glo'berd),  n.  [OE.  globerde,  from  glow. 
A  glowworm.     [06s.]  Holland. 

Glo'bate  (glo'bat),      )  a.     [L.  globatus,  p.  p.  of  glo- 

Glo'ba-ted  (-ba-ted),  )  bare  to  make  into  a  ball,  fr. 
globus  ball.]     Having  the  form  of  a  globe  ;  spherical. 

Globe  (glob),  n.  [L.  globus,  perh.  akin  to  L.  glomus 
a  ball  of  yarn,  and  E.  clump,  golf:  cf.  F.  globe.]  1.  A 
round  or  spherical  body,  solid  or  hollow  ;  a  body  whose 
surface  is  in  every  part  equidistant  from  the  center ;  a 
ball ;  a  sphere. 

2.  Anything  which  is  nearly  spherical  or  globular  in 
lape  ;  as,  the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  the  globe  of  a  lamp. 

3.  The  earth  ;  the  terraqueous  ball ;  —  usually  pre- 
ceded by  the  definite  article.  Locke. 

4.  A  round  model  of  the  world  ;  a  spherical  represen- 
tation of  the  earth  or  heavens ;  as,  a  terrestrial  or  celes- 
tial globe ;  —  called  also  artificial  globe. 

5.  A  body  of  troops,  or  of  men  or  animals,  drawn  up 
in  a  circle  ;  —  a  military  formation  used  by  the  Bomans, 
answering  to  the  modern  infantry  square. 

Him  round 
A  globe  of  fiery  seraphim  inclosed.  Milton. 

Globe  amaranth  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus  Gomphrena 
(G.  globosa),  bearing  round  heads  of  variously  colored 
flowers,  which  long  retain  color  when  gathered.— Globe 
animalcule,  a  small,  globular,  locomotive  organism  {  Vol- 
vox  globator),  once  thought  to  be  an  animal,  afterward 
supposed  to  be  a  colony  of  microscopic  algffi.  —  Globe  of 
compression  {Mil. ),  a  kind  of  mine  producing  a  wide  cra- 
ter ;— called  also  overcharged  mine.  —  Globe  daisy  (iJo^.), 
a  plant  or  flower  of  the  genus  Globrdaria,  common  in 
Europe.  The  flowers  are  minute  and  form  globular  heads. 
—  Globe  sight,  a  form  of  front  sight  placed  on  target 
rifles.  —  Globe  slater  iZo'dl.),  an  isopod  crustacean  of  the 
genus  -SpAeroma.  —  Globe  thistle  (Bot.),  a  thistlehke  plant 
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with  the  flowers  in  large  globular  heads  (Cynara  Scoly- 
tnus) ;  also,  certain  species  of  the  related  genus  Echinops. 
—  Globe  valve,  (ffl)  A  ball  valve.  (6)  A  valve  inclosed  in  a 
globular  chamber.    Knight. 

Syn.  — Globe,  Sphere,  Okb,  Ball.  —  Globe  denotes  a 
round,  and  usually  a  solid  body ;  sphere  is  the  term  ap- 
plied m  astronomy  to  such  a  body,  or  to  the  concentric 
spheres  or  orbs  of  tlie  old  astrouomers ;  orb  is  used,  espe- 
cially La  poetry,  for  globe  or  sphere,  and  also  for  the 
pathway  of  a  heavenly  bodj; ;  ball  is  applied  to  the  heav- 
enly bodies  conceived  of  as  impelled  through  space. 

Globe  (glob),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Globed  (globd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Globing.]    To  gather  or  form  into  a  globe. 

Globe'fish'  (-ttsh'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  plectognath  fish 
of  the  genera  Diodon,  Tetrodon,  and  allied  genera.  The 
globefishes  can  suck  in  water  or  air  and  distend  the  body 
to  a  more  or  less  globular  form.  Called  also  porcupine 
fish,  and  sea  hedgehog.     See  Diodon. 

GlObe'flOW'er  (-flou'er),  n.  {Bol.)  (a)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Trollius  (T.  Europxus),  fouud  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Europe,  and  producing  handsome  globe-shaped 
flowers,    (b)  The  American  plant  Trollius  laxus. 

Japan  globeflower.    See  CoHCHORns. 

Globe'-Shaped'  (-shapf),  a.    Shaped  like  a  globe. 

GlO-bil'er-ous  (glo-blf'er-us),  a.  \_Globe  +  -ferom.l 
{Zool. )  Having  a  round  or  globular  tip. 

Il_6l0-l)lg'e-n'na  (gl6-bij'e-ri'na),  n. ;  pi.  Globigerin^ 
(-ne).]  [NL.,  fr.  L.  globus  a  round  body-)-  gerere  to  bear.] 
(Zo'dl. )  A  genus  of  small  Foraminif era,  which  live  abun- 
dantly at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Their  dead  shells, 
falling  to  the  bottom,  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  soft 
mud,  generally  found  in  depths  below  3,000  feet,  and 
called  globigerina  ooze.    See  Illust.  of  FoRAMiNrFERA. 

GlO-bOSe'   (glo-bos'),   a.     [L.   globosus.']      Having  a 
rounded  form  resembling  that  of  a  globe ; 
globular,  or  nearly  so  ;  spherical.      Milton. 

6l0-b0Se1y,  adv.  In  a  globular  manner ; 
globularly. 

Glo-bOS'1-ty  (glS-b8s'T-tJ),  n.  [L.  glo- 
bosilas. ■  cf.F. globosite.2   Sphericity.    May. 

Glo'bOUS  (glo'bus),  a.  [See  Globose.] 
Spherical.  Milton. 

GlOb'U-Iar  (glBb'fi-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  glo- 
bulaire.J  Globe-shaped  ;  having  the  form 
of  a  ball  or  sphere ;  spherical,  or  nearly  so ; 
as,  globular  atoms.  Milton. 

Globular  chart,  a  chart  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face constructed  on  the  principles  of  the  globular  projec- 
tion. —  Globular  projection  (Map  Projection),  a  perspective 
projection  of  the  surface  of  a  hemisphere  upon  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  base  of  the  hemisphere,  the  point  of  sight 
being  taken  in  the  axis  produced  beyond  the  surface  of 
the  opposite  hemisphere  a  distance  equal  to  the  radius 
of  the  sphere  into  the  sine  of  45°.  —  Globular  sailing,  sail- 
ing on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  or  so  as  to  make  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  places ;  circular  sailing. 

GloVu-laT'l-ty  (-ISr'i-ty),  n.  The  state  of  being  globu- 
lar ;  globosity ;  sphericity. 

Glob'u-lar-ly  (glob'fi-ler-iy),  adv.    Spherically. 

GlOb'u-lar-ness,  n.     Sphericity ;  globosity. 

Glob'ule  (glob'ul),  n.  [L.  globulus,  dim.  of  globus 
globe  :  cf.  F.  globule.^  1.  A  little  globe  ;  a  small  parti- 
cle of  matter,  of  a  spherical  form. 

Globules  of  snow.  Sir  I,  Newton. 

These  minute  globules  [a  mole's  eyes]  are  sunk  .  .  .  deeply 
in  the  skull.  Paley. 

2.  {Biol.)  A  minute  spherical  or  rounded  structure  ; 
as  blood,  lymph,  and  pus  corpuscles,  minute  fungi, 
spores,  etc. 

3.  A  little  pill  or  peUet  used  by  homeopathists. 
Glob'U-Iet  (-u-15t),  n.    A  little  globule.  Crabb. 
Glob'U-lU'er-ous  (glSb'u-lifer-us),  a.     IGlobule  + 

-ferous.}  Bearing  globules ;  in  geology,  used  of  rocks, 
and  denoting  a  variety  of  concretionary  structure,  where 
the  concretions  are  isolated  globules  and  evenly  distrib- 
uted through  the  texture  of  the  rock. 

Glob'u-lim'e-ter  (-ITm'e-ter),  n.  IGlobule  -f-  -meter.J 
(Physiol.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  number  of 
red  blood  corpuscles  in  the  blood. 

51^°"  The  method  depends  on  the  differences  of  tint 
obtained  by  mixing  a  sample  of  the  blood  with  sodium 
carbonate  solution. 

Glob'U-lin  (glob'iS-lTn),  re.  [From  Globule  :  cf.  F. 
globuline.']  {Physiol.  Chem.)  An  albuminous  body,  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  salt.  It 
is  present  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  united  with  haematin 
to  form  haemoglobin.  It  is  also  found  in  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  eye,  and  in  blood  serum,  and  is  sometimes 
called  crystallin.  In  the  plural  the  word  is  applied  to  a 
group  of  proteid  substances  such  as  vitelliu,  myosin, 
fibrinogen,  etc.,  all  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
dilute  salt  solutions. 

Glob'U-lite  (gl5b'u-ltt),  n.  [See  Globule.]  {Min.)  A 
rudimentary  form  of  crystallite,  spherical  in  shape. 

GloVu-lOUS  (-liis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  globuleux.']  Globular ; 
spherical ;  orbicular.  —  GlOb'U-lOUS-neSB,  n. 

Glob'y  (glob'y),  a.  Resembling,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  globe ;  round ;  orbicular. 
"  The  globy  sea."  Slilton. 

GlO-chid'1-ate  (gl6-kid'i-at),  a.  [Gr. 
yA(ux'5  point  of  an  arrow.]  {Bot.)  Hav- 
mg  barbs ;  as,  glochidiate  bristles.  Gray. 
II  GlO-chld'l-um  (-um),  re.  /  pi.  Glo- 
CHiDiA  (-i).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ykoixCi  the 
point  of  an  arrow.]  {Zobl.)  The  larva 
or  young  of  the  mussel,  formerly 
thouglit  to  be  a  parasite  upon  the    Glochidium  of   fresh- 

i,^  _■,,.  wftter   Mussel  (Ana. 

flonta).  e  Eggshell  ;  r 
Eiffht  Valve  ;  I  Left 
Valve  ;  A  Ve  n  t  r  a  1 
Hook ;  m  Adductor 
Muscle  ;  s  SotlE  ;  h 
Byssua  ;  v  Velum. 
Much  enlarged. 


parent's  gills. 

Olode  (glod),  obs.  imp.  of  Glide. 

Chaucer. 

Glombe  (glSmb),  \  v.    i.       To 

Glome  (glom),       )      gloom ;  to 

look  gloomy,  morose,  or  sullen. 

iObs.]  Surrey. 


Glome  (glom),  n.    Gloom.     [Obs.'\ 

Glome  (glom),  n.  [L.  glomus  a  ball.  Cf.  Globe.] 
{Anat.)  One  of  the  two  prominences  at  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  frog  of  the  horse's  foot. 

Glom'er-ate  (glom'er-St),  a.    [L.  glomeratus,  p.  p.  of 
glomerare  to  glomerate,  from  glomus. 
See  3d  Glome.]    Gathered  together  in 
a  roundish  mass  or  dense  cluster  ;  con- 
glomerate. 

Glom'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  &  i.    [imp.  & 

p.  p.  Glomekated  (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Glomeratino  (-a'ting).]  To 
gather  or  wind  into  a  ball ;  to  collect 
into  a  spherical  form  or  mass,  as 
threads. 

Glom'er-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  re.     [L. 

glomeratio.']  1.  The  act  of  forming  or  gathering  into  a 
ball  or  round  mass ;  the  state  of  being  gathered  into  a 
ball ;  conglomeration. 

2.  That  which  is  formed  into  a  ball ;  a  ball.        Bacon. 

Glom'er-OUS  (glom'er-us),  a.  [L.  glomerosus,  fr.  glo- 
mus. See  3d  Glome.]  Gathered  or  formed  into  a  ball 
or  round  mass.     [Obs.']  Blount. 

Glom'er-Ule   (-iSl),  re.       [Dim.   fr.   L.   glomus  ball.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  head  or  dense  cluster  of  flowers,  formed 
by  condensation  of  a  cyme,  as  in  the  flowering  dogwood. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  glomerulus. 

II  Glo-mer'u-lus  (gl6-m5r'u-lus),  «.  /  pi.  Glomeruli 
(-li).  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  jrioniMi.  See  3d  Glome.]  (Anat.) 
The  bunch  of  looped  capillary  blood  vessels  in  a  Mal- 
pighian  capsule  of  the  kidney. 

Glom'U-llf'er-OUS  (glom'u-lTfer-us),  a.  [L.  glomus  a, 
ball  -|-  -ferous.']  {Biol.)  Having  small  clusters  of  mi- 
nutely branched  coral-like  excrescences.      31.  C.  Cooke. 

Glon'O-ln    )  (gl5n'o-in),  re.     [Glycerin  +  oxygen  -j- 

Glon'o-ine  )  reitrogen  -|-  -in,  -inc.]  1.  Same  as  Ni- 
troglycerin ;  —  called  also  oil  of  glonoin.     [Obs.] 

2.  {3Ied.)  A  dilute  solution  of  nitroglycerin  used  as 
a  neurotic. 

Gloom  (gloom),  re.  [AS.  glom  twilight,  from  the  root  of 
E.  glow.  See  Glow,  and  cf.  Glum,  Gloam.]  1.  Partial 
or  total  darkness  ;  thick  shade ;  obscurity ;  as,  the  gloom 
of  a  forest,  or  of  midnight. 

2.  A  shady,  gloomy,  or  dark  place  or  grove. 

Before  a  gloom  of  stubborn-shafted  oaks.    Tennyson. 

3.  Cloudiness  or  heaviness  of  mind ;  melancholy  ;  as- 
pect of  sorrow  ;  low  spirits ;  dullness. 

A  suUen  gloom  and  furious  disorder  prevailed  by  fits.    Burke. 

4.  In  gunpowder  manufacture,  the  drying  oven. 
Syn.  —  Darkness  ;   dimness  ;   obscurity  ;   heaviness  ; 

dullness ;  depression  ;  melancholy ;  dejection ;  sadness. 
See  Darkness. 

Gloom,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  '^.  p.  Gloomed  (gloomd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Glooming.]  1.  To  shine  or  appear  obscurely 
or  imperfectly ;  to  glimmer. 

2.  To  become  dark  or  dim ;  to  be  or  appear  dismal, 
gloomy,  or  sad ;  to  come  to  the  evening  twilight. 

The  black  gibbet  glooms  beside  the  way.    Goldsmith. 
[This  weary  day]  ...  at  last  I  see  it  glonm.     Spenser. 

Gloom,  V.  t.  1.  To  render  gloomy  or  dark ;  to  ob- 
scure ;  to  darken. 

A  bow  window  .  .  .  gloomed  with  Hmes.      Walpole. 
A  black  yew  gloomed  the  stagnant  air.       Tennyson. 

2.  To  flu  with  gloom ;  to  make  sad,  dismal,  or  sullen. 
Such  a  mood  as  that  which  lately  gloomed 
Your  fancy.  Tennyson. 

What  sorrows  gloomed  that  parting  day.     Goldsmith. 

Gloom'1-ly  (-T-ly),  adv.    In  a  gloomy  manner. 

Gloom'l-ness,  «•     State  of  being  gloomy.       Addison. 

Gloom'ing,  re.  [Cf.  Gloaming.]  Twilight  (of  morn- 
ing or  evening) ;  the  gloaming. 

When  the  faint  glooming  in  the  sky 
First  lightened  into  day.  Trench. 

The  balmy  glooming,  crescent-lit.  Tennyson. 

Gloomth  (globmth),  re.    Gloom.     [B.]  Walpole. 

Gloom'y  (globm'y),  a.  [Compar.  Gloomiee  (-i-er) ; 
superl.  Gloomiest.]  1.  Imperfectly  illuminated  ;  dis- 
mal through  obscurity  or  darkness ;  dusky ;  dim ;  clouded ; 
as,  the  cavern  was  gloomy.  "  Though  hid  in  gloomiest 
shade."  3IiXton. 

2.  Affected  with,  or  expressing,  gloom ;  melancholy  ; 
dejected ;  as,  a  gloomy  temper  or  countenance. 

Syn.  —  Dark ;  dim  ;  dusky ;  dismal ;  cloudy ;  moody  ; 
sullen ;  morose  ;  melancholy ;  sad ;  downcast ;  depressed ; 
dejected ;  disheartened. 

Glop'pen  (glbp'pen),  v.  t.  &  i.  [OE.  glopnen  to  be 
frightened,  frighten  :  cf.  Icel.  glupna  to  look  downcast.] 
To  surprise  or  astonish;  to  be  startled  or  astonished. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Glore  (glor),  V.  i.  [See  Gloae.]  To  glare ;  to 
glower.     [Obs.]  Halliwell. 

II  Glo'ri-a  (glo'ri-a,),  re.  [L.,  gloryj  {Eccl.)  (a)  A 
doxology  (beginning  Gloria  Pain,  Glory  be  to  the 
Father),  sung  or  said  at  the  end  of  the  Psalms  in  the 
service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  churclies.  (J) 
A  portion  of  the  Mass  {Gloria  in  Excelsis  Deo,  Glory  be 
to  God  on  high),  and  also  of  the  communion  service  in 
some  churches.  In  the  Episcopal  Church  the  version  in 
English  is  used,     (c)  The  musical  setting  of  a  gloria. 

GlO'rl-a'tlon  (glo'rT-a'shQn),  re.     [L.  glorialio,  from 

gloriari  to  glory,  boast,  fr.  gloria  glory.     See  Glory,  «.] 

Boast  J  a  triumphing.     [Obs.]  £p.  Richardson. 

Internal  gloriatioii  or  triumph  of  the  mind.      Jfobbes, 

Glo'rled  (glo'rtd),  a.  [See  Glory.]  Illustrious; 
honorable  ;  noble.     [ObsJ 

GlO'ri-fi-Ga'tion  (glo'ri-fl-ka'shtSu),  re. 
tio:  cf.  F.  glorification.  See  Glorify.] 
glorifying  or  of  giving  glory  to. 

2.  The  state  of  being  glorified  ;  as,  the  glorification  of 
Christ  after  his  resurrection. 

Glo'rl-fy  (glo'rt-fl),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glorified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.   &  vb.  n.  Glorifying.]     [¥.  glorifier,  L. 


Milton. 
[L.  glorifica- 
1.  The  act  of 
Jer.  Taylor 


gloriflcare  ;  gloria  glory  -(-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make. 
See  -FY.]  1.  To  make  glorious  by  bestowing  glory 
upon  ;  to  confer  honor  and  distinction  upon  ;  to  elevate 
to  power  or  happiness,  or  to  celestial  glory. 

Jesus  was  not  yet  glorijied.  John  vii.  39, 

2.  To  make  glorious  in  thought  or  with  the  heart,  by 
ascribing  glory  to ;  to  acknowledge  the  excellence  of ; 
to  render  homage  to ;  to  magnify  in  worship ;  to  adore. 
That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord.  Shak. 

Glo'rl-Ole  (glo'rl-ol),  re.  [L.  gloriola  a  small  glory, 
dim.  of  gloria  glory.]  An  aureole.  [B.]  Mrs.  Broivning. 

II  GlO'ri-O'sa  (glo'ri-6'sa),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  gloriosus. 
See  Glorious.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  climbing  plants  with 
very  showy  lilylike  blossoms,  natives  of  India. 

Glo'ri-o'ser  (-ser),  re.  [From  L.  gloriosus  boastful.] 
A  boaster.     [Obs.]  Greene. 

II  Glo'ri-o'SO  (-s6),re.   [It.]  A  boaster.  [Obs.]  Fuller. 

GlO'ri-OUS  (glo'ri-iis),  a.  [OF.  glorios,  glorious,  F. 
glorieux,  fr.  L.  gloriosus.  See  Glory,  re.]  1.  Bxliibit- 
ing  attributes,  qualities,  or  acts  that  are  worthy  of  or  re- 
ceive glory ;  noble ;  praiseworthy  ;  excellent ;  splendid ; 
Ulustrious ;  inspiring  admiration ;  as,  glorious  deeds. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works.  Parent  of  good  I    Milton. 

2.  Eager  for  glory  or  distinction  ;  haughty  ;  boastful ; 
ostentatious;  vainglorious.     [Obs.] 

Most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that 's  glorious.  Shak. 

3.  Ecstatic  ;  hilarious  ;  elated  with  drink.     [Colloq.] 

Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious. 

O'er  all  the  ills  of  life  victorious.  Burns. 


Syn. 


During  his  office  treason  was  no  crime, 
The  sons  of  Belial  had  a  glorious  time. 


jyryden. 


.  —  Eminent;  noble;  excellent;  renowned;  Ulus- 
trious ;  celebrated ;  magnificent ;  grand  ;  splendid. 

— Glo'rl-ous-ly,  ad?).  —  Glo'ri-ous-ness,  re.        Udall. 

Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously. 

Ex.  XV.  21. 

I  speak  it  not  gloriously,  nor  out  of  affectation.  B.  Jonson. 

GlO'ry    (glo'ry ;    111),   re.     [OE.   glorie,   OF.   glorie, 

gloire,  F.  gloire,  f r.  L.  gloria  ;  prob.  akin  to  Gr.  xAeos, 

Skr.    fravas    glory,   praise,  ^ru    to  hear.     See  Loud.] 

1.  Praise,  honor,  admiration,  or  distinction,  accorded 
by  common  consent  to  a  person  or  thing  ;  high  reputa- 
tion ;  honorable  fame  ;  renown. 

Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.  Lulce  ii.  14. 

Spread  his  glory  through  all  countries  wide.    Spenser. 

2.  That  quality  in  a  person  or  thing  which  secures 
general  praise  or  honor  ;  that  which  brings  or  gives  re- 
nown ;  an  object  of  pride  or  boast ;  the  occasion  of 
praise ;  excellency  ;  brilliancy  ;  splendor. 

Think  it  no  glory  to  swell  in  tyranny.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected.  Shak. 

Your  sex's  glory  't  is  to  shine  unknown.         Young. 

3.  Pride ;  boastfulness ;  arrogance. 

In  glory  of  thy  fortunes.  Chapman. 

4.  The  presence  of  the  Divine  Being  ;  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  divine  nature  and  favor  to  the  blessed  in 
heaven  ;  celestial  honor  ;  heaven. 

Thou  Shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  afterward  receive 
me  to  glory.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  24. 

5.  An  emanation  of  light  supposed  to  proceed  from 
beings  of  peculiar  sanctity.  It  is  represented  in  art  by 
rays  of  gold,  or  the  like,  proceeding  from  the  head  or 
body,  or  by  a  disk,  or  a  mere  line. 

(1^°°  This  is  the  general  term  ;  when  confined  to  the 
head  it  is  properly  called  nimbus ;  when  encircling  the 
whole  body,  aureola  or  aureole. 

Glory  hole,  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  a  glass  furnace, 
exposmg  the  brilliant  white  liglit  of  the  interior.  Knight. 
—  Glory  pea  (,So/.),  the  name  of  two  leguminous  plants 
(Clianihus  Bampieri  and  C.  ptmiceus)  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  They  have  show^  scarlet  or  crimson  flow- 
ers. —  Glory  tree  (Bot.),  a  name  given  to  several  species  of 
the  verbenaceous  genus  Clerodendron,  showy  flowering 
shrubs  of  tropical  regions. 

Glo'ry,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gloried  (-rid)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Glorying.]  [OE.  glorien,  OF.  glorier,  it.  L. 
gloriari,  fr.  gloria  glory.  See  Glory,  re.]  1.  To  exult 
with  joy  ;  to  rejoice. 

Glonj  ye  in  his  holy  name.  Ps.  cv.  3. 

2.  To  boast ;  to  be  proud. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord 

Jesus  Christ.  Gal.  vi.  14. 

No  one  .  .  .  should  gloy^j  in  his  prosperity.  Richardson. 

Glose  (gloz),  re.  &  V.    See  Gloze.  Chaucer. 

Glos'er  (gloz'er),  re.    See  Glosser. 

Gloss  (glSs),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  glossi  a  blaze,  glys  finery, 
MHG.  glosen  to  glow,  G.  glosten  to  glimmer  ;  perh.  akin 
to  E.  glass.]  1.  Briglitness  or  luster  of  a  body  proceed- 
ing from  a  smooth  surface  ;  polish ;  as,  the  gloss  of  silk ; 
cloth  is  calendered  to  give  it  a  gloss. 

It  is  no  part  ...  to  set  on  the  face  of  this  cause  any  fairer 
gloss  than  the  naked  truth  doth  afford.  J/ooker. 

2.  A  specious  appearance ;  superficial  quality  or  show. 
To  me  more  dear,  congenial  to  my  heart, 
One  native  charm  than  all  the  gloss  of  art.    Goldsmith. 

Gloss,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glossed  (glOst) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Glossing.]  To  give  a  superficial  luster  or  gloss 
to  ;  to  make  smooth  and  shining  ;  as,  to  gloss  clotli. 

The  glossed  and  glcamy  wave.  J.  P.  Drake. 
Gloss,  re.  [OE.  glose,  F.  glose,  L.  glossa  a  difficult 
word  needing  explanation,  fr.  Gr.  yXuiaaa  tongue,  lan- 
guage, word  needing  explanation.  Cf.  Gloze,  Glossary, 
Glottis.]  1.  A  foreign,  archaic,  technical,  or  other  un- 
common word  requiring  explanation.     [06«.] 

2.  An  interpretation,  consisting  of  one  or  mora  words, 
interlinear  or  marginal ;  an  explanatory  note  or  com- 
ment ;  a  running  commentary. 

All  this,  without  a  gloss  or  comment. 

He  would  unriddle  in  a  moment.  Iludibrax 


H 


Explaining  the  text  in  short  glos.^es. 
3.  A  false  or  specious  explanation. 


T.  Bakvr. 
Dryden. 
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tise,    unite,   Hfde,   full,   ilp,   Saxi ;    pity ;    tood,   fc^t ;    out,   oil ;      cbalr ;    go ;    sing;,   ii|k ;    then,   tliin ;    bON ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 


GLOSS 

Gloss  (glSs),  V.  t.  1.  To  render  clear  and  evident  by 
comments  ;  to  illustrate  ;  to  explain  ;  to  annotate. 

2.  To  give  a  specious  appearance  to ;  to  render  spe- 
cious and  plausible  ;  to  palliate  by  specious  explanation . 
You  have  the  art  to  gloss  the  foulest  cause.       Fhilips. 

Gloss  (glos),  V.  i.  1.  To  make  comments  ;  to  com- 
ment ;  to  explain.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  sly  remarks,  or  insinuations.  Prior. 

II  GlOS'Sa  (glos'sa),  n. ;  pi.  Gloss.e  (-se).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  yAoio-o-a  the  tongue.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  tongue,  or  lingua, 
of  an  insect.     See  Hymenopteea. 

Glos'sal  (-sal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tongue ; 
lingual. 

GlOS-san'tliraS  (glSs-sSn'thrSks),  n.  [Gr.  yAwo-cra 
tongue  +  E.  anthrax :  ef.  F.  glossanthrax.J  A  disease 
of  horses  and  cattle  accompanied  by  carbuncles  in  the 
mouth  and  on  the  tongue. 

GlOS-sa'rl-al  (glos-sa'rt-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
glosses  or  to  a  glossary  ;  containing  a  glossary. 

Glos-sa'rl-al-ly,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  glossary. 

Glos'sa-rist  (glos'sa-rTst),  re.  A  writer  of  glosses  or 
of  a  glossary ;  a  commentator ;  a  scholiast.        Tyrwhitt. 

Glos'sa-ry  (-ry),  ra.  /  pi.  Glossahies  (-rtz).  [L.  glos- 
tarium,  fr.  glossa:  cf.  F.  glossaire.  See  3d  Gloss.]  A 
collection  of  glosses  or  explanations  of  words  and  pas- 
sages of  a  work  or  author  ;  a  partial  dictionary  of  a  work, 
an  author,  a  dialect,  art,  or  science,  explaining  archaic, 
technical,  or  other  uncommon  words. 

II  GlOS-sa'ta  (glSs-sa'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Glossa.] 
{Zo'dl. )  The  Lepidoptera. 

GlOS-sa'tor  (glSs-sa'tor),  n.  iHL.  See  3d  Gloss/)  A 
writer  of  glosses  or  comments ;  a  commentator.  [7?.] 
"The  .  .  .  glossators  oi  Ari&totie."  3filman. 

Gloss'er  (glos'er),  n.  [See  1st  Gloss.]  A  polisher; 
one  who  gives  a  luster. 

Gloss'er,  re.  [See  3d  Gloss.]  A  writer  of  glosses  ;  a 
scholiast;  a  commentator.  L.  Addison. 

GlOS'sic  (glos'sTk),  re.  [L.  glossa  a  word  requiring  a 
gloss.  See  3d  Gloss.]  A  system  of  phonetic  spelling 
based  upon  the  present  values  of  English  letters,  but  in- 
variably using  one  symbol  to  represent  one  sound  only. 

Ingglish  Glosik  kouvai-z  hwotever  proanunBiai-shon  iz  in- 
ten'ded  bei  dhi  reiter.  A.  J.  Ellis. 

Gloss'i-ly  (glos'i-ly),  adv.    In  a  glossy  manner. 

Gloss'i-ness,  re.  [Prom  Glossy.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  glossy  ;  the  luster  or  brightness  of  a 
smooth  surface.  Boyle. 

Gloss'lst,  n.    A  writer  of  comments.    [OJ.S.]  Slilton. 

II  GlOS-Si'tlS  (glos-si'tis),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  yAwcro-a 
tongue  + -'''■S']     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  tongue. 

GlOSSly  (glos'ly),arft'.   Like  gloss ;  specious.    Coxcley. 

II  GlOS-SOC'0-mon  (glos-sok'o-mon),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
yAa)(7CTo/tO|aof  a  kind  of  case.]     A  kind  of  hoisting  winch. 

Glos'SO-ep'i-glot'tio  (glos'so-gp'I-glot'tlk),  a.     [Gr. 

2 Aol<r<7a  tongue  +  E.  epiglottic.']  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to 
oth  tongue  and  epiglottis ;  as,  glossoepiglottic  folds. 

GlOS-SOg'ra-pher  (gl5s-sog'ra-fer),  re.  [Gr.  yXutcrao- 
Ypd(^09  ;  yXdaa'a  tongue  -f-  ypat^etv  to  write.  See  3d 
Gloss.]  A  writer  of  a  glossary;  a  commentator;  a 
scholiast.  Hayivard. 

GlOS'SO-graph'io-al  (gl5s'so-gr5f 't-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  glossography. 

GlOS-SOg'ra-phy  (glos-s5g'ra-fy),  re.  [See  Glossog- 
BAPHEE.]  The  writing  of  glossaries,  glosses,  or  com- 
ments for  illustrating  an  author. 

GlOS'SO-hy'al  (glos'so-hi'al),  a.  [Gr.  yAuo-o-a  the 
tongue  -f-  the  letter  Y.]  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  both  the 
hyoidean  arch  and  the  tongue  ;  —  applied  to  the  ante- 
rior segment  of  the  hyoidean  arch  in  many  fishes,  —  re. 
The  glossohyal  bone  or  cartilage  ;  lingual  bone ;  ento- 
glossal  bone. 

II  GlOS'SO-lali-a  (-lalT-a),     \n.   [NL.,fr.  Gr.yAio-o-a 

GlOS-SOl'a-ly  (glos-sbl'a-ly),  (  tongue  +  AoAia  talk  : 
cf.  F.  glossolalie.']     The  gift  of  tongues.     Farrar. 

GlOS'SO-lOg'ic-al  (glos'so-loj'I-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  glossology. 

GlOS-sol'0-gist  (glos-sSl'o-jTst),  re.  One  who  defines 
and  explains  terms  ;  one  who  is  versed  in  glossology. 

Glos-soro-g^y  (-jy),  re.  [Gr.  ykwaaa.  tongue  +  -logy  : 
cf.  F.  glossologie.  See  3d  Gloss.]  1.  The  definition 
and  explanation  of  terms  ;  a  glossary. 

2.  The  science  of  language ;  comparative  philology ; 
linguistics ;  glottologj'. 

OlCS'SO-phai'yn-ge'al  (glos'sS-f  ar'in-je'al  or  -f  4-rin'- 
je-al),  n.  [Gr.  yAwo-cra  the  tongue  +  E.  pharyngeal.'^ 
{Aiuxt.)  Pertaining  to  both  the  tongue  and  the  pharynx ; 
—  applied  especiaUy  to  the  ninth  pair  of  cranial  nerves, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  pharynx  and  tongue. —n. 
One  of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerves. 

Gloss'y  (glos'y),  a.  [Compar.  Glossier  (-T-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Glossiest.]  [See  Gloss  luster.]  1.  Smooth  and 
shining ;  reflecting  luster  from  a  smooth  surface ;  highly 
polished ;  lustrous ;  as,  glossy  sUk  ;  a  glossy  surface. 

2.  Smooth  ;  specious ;  plausible  ;  as,  glossy  deceit. 

Glost'  OV'en  (glosf  !iv"n  ;  115).  An  oven  in  which 
glazed  pottery  is  fired  ;  —  also  called  glaze  kiln,  or  glaze. 

Glot'tal  (glSt'tnl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  produced 
by,  the  glottis ;  glottic. 

Glottal  catch,  an  effect  produced  upon  the  breath  or 
voice  by  a  sudden  opening  or  closing  of  the  glottis.   Sweet. 

Glot'tio  (glot'tik),  )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Glot-tld'e-an  (glot-tld'e-an),  (      the  glottis ;  glottal. 

Glot'tls  (glot'tis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yAwTxis,  yAMO-o-is, 
from  yAoiTTa,  yAoio-cra,  the  tongue.  See  Gloss  an  explan- 
atory remark.]  {Anat).  The  opening  from  the  pharynx 
into  the  larynx  or  into  the  trachea.     See  Larynx. 

Glot'tO-log'lc-al  (glot'to-loj'I-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  glottology. 

Glot-tol'0-glst  (glSt-tSl'o-iist),  re.  A  linguist ;  a  phi- 
lologist. 

GlOt-tOl'O-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Gr.  yAwTra,  yAutro-o,  the 
tongue  A-  -logy.']  The  science  of  tongues  or  languages  ; 
comparative  philology ;  glossology. 
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Glont  (glout),  V.  i.     [Scot.    Cf.  Gloat.]    To  pout ;  to 

look  sullen.     \_Obs.]  Garth. 

Gloat  (glout),  V.  t.  To  view  attentively ;  to  gloat  on ; 
to  stare  at.     [06s.]  Wright. 

Glove  (gliiv),  re.  [OE.  glove,  glofe,  AS.  glof ;  akin  to 
Icel.  glofi,  cf.  Goth.  ISfa  palm  of  the  hand,  Icel.  loj'i.] 

1.  A  cover  for  the  hand,  or  for  the  hand  and  wrist, 
with  a  separate  sheath  for  each  finger.  The  latter  char- 
acteristic distinguishes  the  glove  from  the  mitten. 

2.  A  boxing  glove. 

Boxing  glove.  See  under  Boxing.  —  Glove  fight,  a  pugi- 
listic contest  in  which  the  fighters  wear  boxing  gloves.  — 
Glove  money  or  silver,  (o)  A  tip  or  gratuity  to  servants, 
professedly  to  buy  gloves  with.  (6)  {Eny.  Law)  A  re- 
ward given  to  officers  of  courts  ;  also,  a  fee  given  by  the 
sheriil'  of  a  county  to  the  clerk  of  assize  and  judge's  offi- 
cers, when  there  are  no  offenders  to  be  executed.  —  Glove 
sponge  (Zo'dl.),  a  fine  and  soft  variety  of  commercial 
sponges  (Spongia  officinalis).  — To  he  hand  and  glove  with, 
to  be  intimately  associated  or  on  good  terms  with.  "  Band 
and  glove  icith  traitors."  /.  U.  Newman,  —  lo  handle 
without  gloves,  to  treat  without  reserve  or  tenderness ; 
to  deal  roughly  with.  [CoHog.]  —  To  take  np  the  glove,  to 
accept  a  challenge  or  adopt  a  quarrel.  —  To  throw  down 
the  glove,  to  challenge  to  combat. 

Glove,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gloved  (gluvd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Gloving.]    To  cover  with,  or  as  with,  a  glove. 

Glov'er  (gluv'er),  re.  One  whose  trade  it  is  to  make 
or  sell  gloves. 

Glover's  satore  or  stitch,  a  kind  of  stitch  used  in  sew- 
ing up  wounds,  in  which  the  thread  is  drawn  alternately 
through  each  side  from  within  outward. 

Glow  (glo),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glowed  (glod) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Glowing.]  [AS.  glowan  ;  akin  to  B.  gloei- 
jen,  OHG.  ghioen,  G.  g/uhen,  Icel.  gloa,  Dan.  gloende 
glowing.  y49.  Cf.  Gloom.]  1.  To  shine  with  an  in- 
tense or  white  heat ;  to  give  forth  vivid  light  and  heat ; 
to  be  incandescent. 

Glotfs  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees.     Pope. 

2.  To  exhibit  a  strong,  bright  color ;  to  be  brilliant, 
as  if  with  heat ;  to  be  bright  or  red  with  heat  or  anima- 
tion, with  blushes,  etc. 

Clad  in  a  gown  that  oJojcs  with  Tynan  rays.     Drj/den. 
And  glow  with  shame  of  jour  proceedings.         Sliak: 

3.  To  feel  hot ;  to  have  a  burning  sensation,  as  ,of  the 
skin,  from  friction,  exercise,  etc. ;  to  bum. 

Did  not  his  temples  glow 
In  the  same  sultry  winds  and  scorcning  heats  ?    Addison. 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  gloiumg  hands.      Cay. 

4.  To  feel  the  heat  of  passion ;  to  be  animated,  as  by 
intense  love,  zeal,  anger,  etc. ;  to  rage,  as  passion ;  as, 
the  heart  glows  with  love,  zeal,  or  patriotism. 

With  pride  it  mounts,  and  with  revenge  it  glows.     Dryden. 
Burns  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment  glows.     Pope. 
Glow,  V.  t.     To  make  hot ;  to  flush.     [Poetic] 
Fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool.    STiak. 
Glow,  re.     1.  White  or  red  heat ;  incandescence. 

2.  Brightness  or  warmth  of  color ;  redness ;  a  rosy 
flush ;  as,  the  glow  of  health  in  the  cheeks. 

3.  Intense  excitement  or  earnestness ;  vehemence  or 
heat  of  passion  ;  ardor. 

The  red  glow  of  scorn.  Shak. 

4.  Heat  of  body ;  a  sensation  of  warmth,  as  that  pro- 
duced by  exercise,  etc. 

GloWbard  (gl^berd),  re.  [See  Gloeaed.]  The  glow- 
worm.    [Obs.] 

GlOW'er  (glou'er),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Glowered  (-erd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Glowering.]  [Cf.  Gloar.]  To  look  in- 
tently ;  to  stare  angrily  or  with  a  scowl.  Thackeray. 

GlOW'ing-ly  (glo'ing-ly),  adv.  In  a  glowing  manner  ; 
with  ardent  heat  or  passion. 

GlOWlamp'  (-lamp'),  re.  1.  {Chem.)  An  aphlogistic 
lamp.     See  Aphlogistic.  ^^ 

2.  (Elect.)   An  incandescent 
lamp.     See  Incandescent,  a. 

GlOW'WOrm'  (-wQrm'),  re. 
(Zo'dl.)  A  coleopterous  insect  of 
the  genus  Lampyris ;  esp.,  the 
wingless  females  and  larvae  of 
the  two  European  species  {L. 
noctiluca,  and  L.  splendiduld), 
which  emit  light  from  some  of  Glowworms  (L.  noctiluca). 
the  abdominal  segments.  a  Female  ;  6  Male.   Nat. 

Like  a  glowworm  in  the  ni^ht,      ^^^ 
The  which  hath  tire  in  darkness,  none  in  light.  Skak. 

Ii^°"  The  male  is  winged,  and  is  supposed  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  light  of  the  female.  In  America,  the 
luminous  larvae  of  several  species  of  fireflies  and  fire 
beetles  are  called  glowworms.  Both  sexes  of  these  are 
winged  when  mature.    See  Firefly. 

II  GlOS-in'1-a  (gloks-Tn'T-a),  re. 
[NL.]  (Bot.)  A  tropical  American 
genus  of  herbaceous  plants  \vith  very 
handsome  hell-shaped  blossoms;  — 
named  after  B.  P.  Gloxin,  a  German 
botanist. 

Gloze  (gloz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Glozed  (glozd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Glozing.]  [OE.  glosen,  F.  gloser. 
See  Gloss  explanation.]  1.  To  flat- 
ter ;  to  wheedle  ;  to  fawn  ;  to  talk 
smoothly.  Chaucer. 

A  false,  glozing  parasite.     South. 
So  glozed  the  tempter,  and   his  proem    Gloxinia.    Reduced, 
tuned.  Milton, 

2.  To  give  a  specious  or  false  meaning ;  to  misinter- 
pret. Shak. 

Gloze,  v.  t.     To  smooth  over ;  to  palliate. 

By  glozing  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.       /.  Taylor. 

Gloze,  n.     1.  Flattery  ;  adulation ;  smooth  speech. 

Now  to  plain  dealing ;  lay  these  glozes  by.  Shak. 

2.  Specious  show  ;  gloss.     [Obs.']  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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GlOZ'er  (gloz'er),  re.  A  flatterer.  [Obs.]  Gifford  (lliSO). 

Glu'cic  (glu'sik),  a.  [Gr.  yAuxOs  sweet.]  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  sugar  ;  as,  glucic  acid. 

Glu-ci'na  (glii-si'na),  re.  [Cf.  F.  glycine,  glucine.  So 
called  because  it  forms  sweet  salts.  See  Glucinum.j 
(Chem.)  A  white  or  gray  tasteless  powder,  the  oxide  of 
the  element  glucinum ;  —  formerly  called  glucine. 

GlU-Cin'io  (-sln'ikj,  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  containing,  glucinum ;  as,  glucinic  oxide. 

Glu-cl'num  (glll-si'niim),  re.  [Cf.  F.  glycinium,  gly- 
cium,  fr.  Gr.  yAt/Kus  sweet.  Cf.  Glycerin.]  (Chem.)  A 
rare  metallic  element,  of  a  silver  white  color,  and  low 
specific  gravity  (2.1),  resembling  magnesium.  It  never 
occurs  naturally  in  the  free  state,  but  is  always  com- 
bined, usually  with  silica  or  alumina,  or  both  ;  as  in  the 
minerals  phenacite,  chrysoberyl,  berjd  or  emerald, 
euclase,  and  danalite.  It  was  named  from  its  oxide  glu- 
cina,  which  was  known  long  before  the  element  was  iso 
lated.  Symbol  Gl.  Atomic  weight  9.1.  Called  also  Jeryi- 
lium.     [Formerly_written  also  glucinium.'] 

Glu'co-gen  (glil'ko-jen),  re.    [R.]   See  Glycogen. 

GlU'CO-gen'e-sis  (-jen'e-sTs),  re.     Glycogenesis.     [iJ.J 

Glu-con'ic  (glfi-kbn'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  glucose. 

Gluconic  acid  (Chem.),  an  organic  acid,  obtained  as  a 
colorless,  sirupy  liquid,  by  the  oxidation  of  glucose;  — 
called  also  maitonic  acid,  and  dextronic  acid, 

Glu'OOse'  (glii'kos' ;  277),  re.  [Gr.  yAuKu;  sweet.  Cf. 
Glycerin.]  1.  A  variety  of  sugar  occurring  in  nature 
very  abundantly,  as  in  ripe  grapes,  and  in  honey,  and  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities  from  starch,  etc.,  by  the  action 
of  heat  and  acids.  It  is  only  about  half  as  sweet  as  cane 
sugar.  Called  also  dextrose,  grape  sugar,  diabetic  stcgar, 
and  starch  sugar.    See  Dextrose. 

2.  (Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  large  class  of  sugars,  isomeric 
with  glucose  proper,  and  including  levulose,  galactose, 
etc 

3.  The  trade  name  of  a  sirup,  obtained  as  an  uncrys- 
tallizable  residue  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose  proper, 
and  containing,  in  addition  to  some  dextrose  or  glucose, 
also  maltose,  dextrin,  etc.  It  is  used  as  a  cheap  adul- 
terant of  sirups,  beers,  etc. 

Glu'CO-side  (glu'ko-sid),  n.  [See  Glucose.]  {Chem.) 
One  of  a  large  series  of  amorphous  or  crystalline  sub- 
stances, occurring  very  widely  distributed  in  plants, 
rarely  in  animals,  and  regarded  as  influential  agents  in 
the  formation  and  disposition  of  the  sugars.  They  are 
frequently  of  a  bitter  taste,  but,  by  the  action  of  fer- 
ments, or  of  dilute  acids  and  alkalies,  always  breakdown 
into  some  characteristic  substance  (acid,  aldehyde,  alco- 
hol, phenole,  or  alkaloid)  and  glucose  (or  some  other 
sugar) ;  hence  the  name.  They  are  of  the  nature  of 
complex  and  compound  ethers,  and  ethereal  salts  of  the 
sugar  carbohydrates. 

II  GlU'CO-sa'li-a  (-su'rT-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  E.  glucose  + 
Gr.  oupoi'  urine.]  (Med.)  A  condition  in  which  glucose 
is  discharged  in  the  urine  ;  diabetes  mellitus. 

Glue  (glu),  re.  [F.  glu,  L.  glus,  akin  to  gluten,  from 
gluere  to  draw  together.  Cf.  Gluten.]  A  hard,  brittle, 
brownish  gelatin,  obtained  by  boiling  to  a  jelly  the  skins, 
hoofs,  etc.,  of  animals.  When  gently  heated  with  water, 
it  becomes  viscid  and  tenacious,  and  is  used  as  a  cement 
for  uniting  substances.  The  name  is  also  given  to  othel 
adhesive  or  viscous  substances. 

Bee  glue.  See  under  Beb.  —  FiBh  glue,  a  strong  kind  ol 
glue  obtained  from  fish  skins  and  bladders  ;  isinglass.  — 
Glue  plant  (Bot.),  a  fucoid  seaweed  (Gloioveltis  tenax).  — 
Uqoid  glue,  a  flmd  preparation  of  glue  and  acetic  acid  or 
alcohol.  —  Marine  glue,  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  naph- 
tha, with  shellac,  used  in  shipbuilding. 

Glue,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Glued  (glud) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Gluing.]  [F.  gluer.  See  Glue,  re.]  To  join 
with  glue  or  a  viscous  substance  ;  to  cause  to  stick  or  hold 
fast,  as  if  with  glue ;  to  fix  or  fasten. 

This  cold,  congealed  blood 
That  glues  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  speak.         Shak. 

Glue'pot'  (-pot'),  n.     A  utensil  for  melting  glue,  con- 
sisting of  an  inner  pot  holding  the 
glue,  immersed  in  an  outer  one  con- 
taining water  which    is    heated    to 
soften  the  glue. 

Glu'er  (glu'er),  n.    One  who  ce- 
ments with  glue. 

Glu'ey  (-y),  a.    Viscous;  glutin- 
ous ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  glue. 

GlU'ey-ness,  re.     Viscidity. 

Glu'ish,  a.    Somewhat  gluey. 

Shenvood. 

Glum  (glum),  re.      [See   Gloom.] 
SuUenuess.     [Ote.]  Skelton. 

Glum,  a.    Moody ;  silent ;  sullen. 

I  frighten  people  by  my  glum  face.        Thackeray. 

Glum,  V.  i.  To  look  sullen ;  to  be  of  a  sour  counte- 
nance ;  to  be  glum.     [Obs.]  Hawes. 

Glu-ma'ceous  (glii-ma'shiis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  glumacS. 
See  Glume.]     Having  glumes  ;  consisting  of  glumes. 

GlU'mal  (glu'mal),  a.  (Bot.)  Characterized  by  a 
glume,  or  having  the  nature  of  a  glume. 

Glume  (glum),  re.  [L.  gluma  hull,  husk, 
fr.  glubere  to  bark  or  peel :  cf.  F.  glume  or 
gloume.]  (Bot.)  The  bracteal  covering  of  the 
flowers  or  seeds  of  grain  and  grasses;  esp., 
an  outer  husk  or  bract  of  a  spikelet.       Gray. 

Glu-mella  (glfi-mella),  )  re.   [F.  glumelle, 

Glu'melle  (glu'mel),  |  dim.  oi glume.] 
{Bot. )  One  of  the  palets  or  inner  chaffy  scales 
of  the  flowers  or  spikelets  of  grasses. 

Glumly  (glum'ly),  adv.  In  a  glum  man- 
ner ;  sullenly ;  moodily. 

Glum'my  (-my),  a.  [See  Gloom.]  Dark;  gloomy; 
dismal.     [Obs.] 

Glum'ness,  re.     Moodiness ;  suUenness. 

Glump  (glump),  V.  i.  [See  Glum.]  To  manifest  sul- 
lenness  ;  to  sulk.     [Colloq.] 
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Blmnp'y  (glfiinp'3^),  a.    Glum;  sullen;  sulky.     ICol- 

tog.']     '■'■Hewa.s  gltimpy  enough."  T.  Hook. 

Gionch  (glunch),  a.    [Cf.  GL0MP.]   Frowning ;  sulky  ; 

BuUen.   Sir  W.  Scott,  —n.    A  sullen,  angry  look ;  a  look 

of  disdain  or  dislike.     \_Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

Glut  (glut),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Glutted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Glutting.]  [OB.  glotten,  fr.  OF.  glotir,  gloutir,  L. 
glutire,  glutlire;  cf.  Gr.  /Si/Spcoo-Keic  to  eat,  Skr.  gar.  Cf. 
Glutton,  Englut.]  1.  To  swallow,  or  to  swallow  greed- 
ily ;  to  gorge. 

Though  every  drop  cf  water  swear  against  it, 
And  gape  at  widest  to  glut  liiin.  Shak. 

2.  To  fiU  to  satiety ;    to   satisfy  fully  the   desire  or 
craving  of  ;  to  satiate  ;  to  sate ;  to  cloy. 
His  faithful  heart,  a  bloody  sacrifice, 
Torn  from  his  breast,  to  glut  the  tyrant's  eyes.     Dnjden. 
The  realms  of  nature  and  of  art  were  ransacked  ^too/H(  the 
wonder,  lust,  and  ferocity  o£  a  degraded  populace.  C.  l^ingsley. 
To  glut  the  market,  to  furnish  an   oversupply  of  any 
article  of  trade,  so  that  there  is  no  sale  for  it. 
Glut,  V.  i.    To  eat  gluttonously  or  to  satiety. 
Like  three  horses  that  have  broken  fence. 
And  glutted  all  night  long  breast-deep  in  corn.    Tennyson. 

Glut,  n.     1.  That  which  is  swallowed.  Milton. 

2.  Plenty,  to  satiety  or  repletion ;  a  full  supply ;  hence, 
often,  a  supply  beyond  sufficiency  or  to  loathing ;  over 
abundance  ;  as,  a  glut  of  the  market. 

A  glut  of  those  talents  which  raise  men  to  eminence.  Macaulay. 

3.  Something  that  fills  up  an  opening  ;  a  clog. 

4.  ifl)  ^  wooden  wedge  used  in  splitting  blocks. 
[Prov.  Eng.']  (b)  {Mining)  A  piece  of  wood  used  to  fill  up 
behind  cribbing  or  tubbing.  Raymond,  (c)  {Bricklay- 
ing) A  bat,  or  small  piece  of  brick,  used  to  fill  out  a 
course.  Knight,  {d)  {Arch.)  An  arched  opening  to  the 
ashpit  of  a  kiln,     (e)  A  block  used  for  a  fulcrum. 

6.  {Zo'ol.)  The  broad-nosed  eel  {Anguilla  latirostris), 
found  in  Europe,  Asia,  the  West  Indies,  etc. 

Glu'ta-con'ic  (glu'ta-kSn'Ik),  a.  IGlutaiic  +  aco- 
nitic]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  an  acid 
intermediate  between  glutaric  and  aconitic  acids. 

II  Glu-tae'us  (glii-te'us),  n.  [NL.  See  Gluteal.] 
{Anat.)  The  great  muscle  of  the  buttock  in  man  and 
most  mammals,  and  the  corresponding  muscle  in  many 
lower  animals. 

^^^  In  man,  the  glutfcus  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
parts,  which  extend  and  abduct  the  thigh,  and  help  sup- 
port the  body  in  standing. 

Glu-tam'lQ  (glii-tSm'Ik),  a.  \Gluten  -j-  -amic.] 
(Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  gluten. 

Glutamic  acid,  a  nitrogenous  organic  acid  obtained  from 
certain  albuminoids,  as  gluten ;  —  called  also  amido-glu- 
taric  acid. 

Glu-tar'lc  (glu-tarik),  a.  \_Glut3,xmc  +  tartaric.] 
{Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  so 
called ;  as,  glutaric  ethers. 

Glutaric  acid,  an  organic  acid  obtained  as  a  white  crys- 
talline substance,  isomeric  with  pyrotartaric  acid ;  — 
called  also  normal  pyrotartaric  acid. 

Glu'ta-zlne  (glii'ta-zTn  or  -zen),  n.  ( Chem.)  A  nitrog- 
enous substance,  forming  a  heavy,  sandy  powder,  white 
or  nearly  so.    It  is  a,  derivative  of  pyridine. 

Glu'te-al  (glu'te-al  or  glu-te'al),  a,  [G.  yAouTo!  rump, 
pi.,  the  buttocks.]  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  re- 
gion of,  the  glutaeus. 

Glu'ten  (glu'tgn),  n.  [L.,  glue:  ct  F.  gluten.  See 
Glue.]  {Chem.)  The  viscid,  tenacious  substance  which 
gives  adhesiveness  to  dough. 

^3F°  Gluten  is  a  complex  and  variable  mixture  of  glu- 
tin  or  gliadin,  vegetable  fibrin,  vegetable  casein,  oily 
material,  etc.,  and  is  a  very  nutritious  element  of  food. 
It  may  be  separated  from  the  flour  of  grain  by  subject- 
ing this  to  a  current  of  water,  the  starch  and  other  solu- 
ble matters  being  thus  washed  out. 

Gluten  bread,  bread  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  gluten ;  —  used  in  cases  of  diabetes.  —  Gluten  casein 
(Chem.),  a  vegetable  proteid  found  in  the  seeds  of  grasses, 
and  extracted  as  a  dark,  amorphous,  earthy  mass.—  Gluten 
fibrin  (Chem.),  a  vegetable  proteid  found  in  the  cereal 
grains,  and  extracted  as  an  amorphous,  brownish  yellow 
mibstance. 

llGIu-tO'us  (glii-te'us),  n.  [NL.]  (Anat.)  Same  as 
Gluteus. 

Glu'tin(glii'tin),n.  [See  Gluten.]  (Chem.)  1.  Same 
as  Gliadin. 

2.  Sometimes  sjrnonymoua  with  Gelatin.     [R.  ] 

Glu'tl-nate  (-ti-nat);  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Glutinated 
(-na'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Glutinating.]  [L.  glutina- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  glutinare  to  glue,  fr.  gluten  glue.]  To  unite 
with  glue ;  to  cementj  to  stick  together.  Bailey. 

GlU'tl-na'tlon  (glu'tt-na'shiin),  re.  [L.  glutinatio  : 
cf.  F.  glutination.'}  The  act  of  uniting  with  glue  ;  stick- 
ing together. 

GlU'tl-na-tlve  (glu'tT-na.-tiv),  a.  [L.  glutinativm: 
cf.  F.  glutinatif.]  Having  the  quality  of  cementing;  tena- 
cious ;  viscous ;  glutinous. 

,  GlU'tl-nos'i-ty  (glu'ti-nosT-tj^),  n.  [Cf.  F.  glutinosU 
te.]    The  quality  of  being  glutinous  ;  viscousness.    \_R.] 

Glu'tl-nous  (glu'tl-nus),  a.  [L.  glutinosus,  fr.  gluten 
glue  :  cf.  F.  glutineux.  See  Gluten.]  1.  Of  the  nature 
of  glue;  resembling  glue;  viscous;  viscid;  adhesive; 
gluey. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  a  moist  and  adhesive  or  sticky  sur- 
face, as  a  leaf  or  gland. 

Glu'tl-nous-ness  (glii'tT-nas-nSs),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  glutinous. 

Glut'ton  (giat't'n),  re.  [OB.  glotoun,  glotun,  F.  glou- 
ton,  fr.  L.  gluto,  glulto.  See  Glut.]  1.  One  who  eats 
voraciously,  or  to  excess ;  a  gormandizer. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  gluts  himself. 

Gluttons  in  murder,  wanton  to  destroy.     OranvUle. 

3.  (ZoSl.)  A  carnivorous  mammal  (Gulo  liiscus),  of 
the  family  Mustelidee,  about  the  size  of  a  large  badger. 
It  was  formerly  believed  to  be  inordinately  voracious. 


whence  the  name  ;  the  wolverene.    It  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  Europe,  and  Asia. 


Glutton,  or  Wolverene,  American  variety. 

Glutton  bird  (Zo'dl.),  the  giant  fulmar  (Ossifrana  gigan- 
tea) ;  —  called  also  Mother  Carey'' s  goose,  and  molUjmawk. 

Glut'ton  (glut't'n),  a.  Gluttonous  ;  greedy  ;  gorman- 
dizing.    "  (?te«ore  souls. "  Dryden. 

A  glutton  monastery  in  former  ages  makes  a  hungry  minis- 
try in  our  days.  Fuller. 

Glut'ton,  11.  t.  &  i.  To  glut ;  to  eat  voraciously.  \_Obs.] 
Gluttoned  at  last,  return  at  home  to  pine.  Lovelace. 
Whereon  in  Egypt  gluttoning  they  fed.        Drayton. 

GlUt'ton-lsh,  a.     Gluttonous ;  greedy.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

GluV'ton-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gluttonized 
(-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Gluttonizlng  (i'zTng).]  To  eat 
to  excess ;  to  eat  voraciously ;  to  gormandize.    Hallywell. 

Glut'ton-OUs(-vis),a.  Given  to  gluttony ;  eating  to  ex- 
cess ;  indulging  the  appetite  ;  voracious ;  as,  a  gluttonous 
age.  —  Glut'ton-ou3-ly,  adv.  —  Glut'ton-Dus-ness,  re. 

Glut'ton-y  (-y),  n.  /  pi.  Gluttonies  (-iz).  [OE.  glot- 
onie,  OF.  glotonie,  glontonnie.]  Excess  in  eating;  ex- 
travagant indulgence  of  the  appetite  for  food  ;  voracity. 
Their  sumptuous  gluttonies,  and  gorgeous  feasts.    Milton. 

Glyc'er-ate  (glls'er-at),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  gly- 
ceric acid. 

Gly-cer'ic  (gli-ser'tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  glycerin. 

Glyceric  acid  (Chem.),  an  organic  acid,  obtained  by  the 
partial  oxidation  of  glycerin,  as  a  thick  liquid.  It  is  a 
hydroxyl  derivative  of  propionic  acid,  and  has  both  acid 
and  alcoholic  properties. 

Glyc'er-lde  (glTs'er-Td),  re.  [See  Glyceein.]  (Chem.) 
A  compound  ether  (formed  from  glycerin).  Some  glycer- 
ides  exist  ready  formed  as  natural  fats,  others  are  pro- 
duced artificially. 

Glyc'er-in,  Glyc'er-ine  (glls'er-Tn),  n.  [F.  glycerine, 
fr.  Gr.  vAi/xepos,  yAuxvs,  sweet.  Cf.  Glucose,  Licoeice.] 
(Chem.)  An  oily,  viscous  liquid,  C3H5(OH)3,  colorless  and 
odorless,  and  with  a  hot,  sweetish  taste,  existing  in  the 
natural  fats  and  oils  as  the  base,  combined  with  various 
acids,  as  oleic,  margaric,  stearic,  and  palmitic.  It  is  a 
triatomic  alcohol,  and  hence  is  also  called  glycerol.  See 
Note  under  Gelatin. 

11^°*  It  is  obtained  from  fats  by  saponification,  or,  on 
a  Krge  scale,  by  the  action  of  superheated  steam.  It  is 
used  as  an  ointment,  as  a  solvent  and  vehicle  for  medi- 
cines, and  as  an  adulterant  in  wine,  beer,  etc. 

Glyc'er-lte  (-it),  n.  (Med.)  A  medicinal  preparation 
made  by  mixing  or  dissolving  a  substance  in  glycerin. 

61yc'er-ol  (-51),  re.     (Chem.)  Same  as  Glycerin. 

Glyc'er-ole  (-51),  re.  [F.  glycerols.]  (3Ied.)  Same  as 
Gltceeite. 

Glyc'er-yl  (-T1),  n.  [Glycerin  +  -yl.]  (Chem.)  A 
compound  radical,  C3H5,  regarded  as  the  essential  radi- 
cal of  glycerin.  It  is  metameric  with  allyl.  Called  also 
propenyl. 

Glyo'lde  (gllsld),  re.  [Glyceric  -f-  anhydri'rfe.] 
(Chem.)  A  colorless  liquid,  obtained  from  certain  de- 
rivatives of  glycerin,  and  regarded  as  a  partially  dehy- 
drated glycerin ;  —  called  also  glycidic  alcohol. 

Gly-cid'ic  (gli-sid'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  glycide ;  as,  glycidic  acid. 

Gly'cin  (gli'sTn),  re.  [Gr.  yAvKiis  sweet.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  Same  as  Glycocoll. 

Gly'OO-Cho'late  (c;li'ko-ko'lat),  re.  [Glycocoll  + 
cholic]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  salt  of  glycocholic  acid; 
as,  sodium  glycocholate. 

Gly'CO-Chol'io  (gli'ko-kol'Ik),  a.  (Physiol.  Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  glycocoll  and  cholic  acid. 

Glycocholic  acid  (Physiol.  Chem.),  a  conjugate  acid,  com- 
posed of  glycocoll  and  cholic  acid,  present  in  bile  in  the 
form  of  a  sodium  s^lt.  The  acid  commonly  forms  a  resin- 
ous mass,  but  can  be  crystallized  in  long,  white  needles. 

Gly'CO-oin  (gli'ko-stn),  re.  [Glycocoll  -\-  -in.]  {Phys- 
iol. Chem. )  Same  as  Glycocoll. 

Gly'CO-f.oU  (gli'ko-kol),  n.  [Gr.  yAuKu's  sweet  +  KoAAa 
glue.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  crystalline,  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance, with  a  sweet  taste,  formed  from  hippuric  acid  by 
boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  present  in  bile  united 
with  cholic  acid.  It  is  also  formed  from  gelatin  by  de- 
composition with  acids.  Chemically,  it  is  amido-acetic 
acid.     Called  also  glycin,  >ind  glycocin. 

Gly'CO-(?en  (gli'ko-j?n),  re.  [Gr.  yAv/cu's  sweet  -|-  -gen: 
cf.  F.  glycogine.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  white,  amor- 
phous, tasteless  substance  resembling  starch,  soluble  in 
water  to  an  opalescent  tiuid.  It  is  found  abvmdantly  in 
the  liver  of  most  animals,  and  in  small  quantity  in  other 
organs  and  tissues,  particularly  in  the  embryo.  It  is 
quickly  changed  into  sugar  when  boiled  with  dilute  sul- 
pliuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  also  by  the  action  of 
amylolytic  ferments. 

Gly'CO-gen'lC  (-jSn'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  caused 
by,  glycogen  ;  as,  the  gli/oogenic  function  of  the  liver. 

Gly-COg'e-ny  (gli-kr>]'e-ny),  1  n.  {Physiol.)  The 

Gly'co-gen'e-sis  (gli'ko-jSu't-sTs),  (  production  or 
formation  of  sugar  from  glycogen,  as  iu  the  liver. 

Gly'COl  (gli'kol),  n.  [Glycerin  -\-  -ol.  See  Glycerin.] 
(Chem.)  (a)  A  thick,  colorless  liquid,  C,H^(OH),,  of  a 


sweetish  taste,  produced  artificially  from  certain  ethyl- 
ene compounds.  It  is  a  diacid  alcohol,  intermediate  be- 
tween ordinary  ethyl  alcohol  and  glycerin,  (t)  Any  one 
of  the  large  class  of  diacid  alcohols,  of  which  glycol 
proper  is  the  type. 

Gly-COl'ic  (glt-kBlTk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  glycol ;  as,  glycolic  ether ;  glycolic  acid. 

Glycolic  acid  (Chem),  an  organic  acid,  found  naturally  in 
unripe  grapes  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  wikl  grape  (.Amj^elop- 
sis  quiiiquefolia),  and  produced  artificially  in  many  ways, 
as  by  the  oxidation  of  glycol,  —  whence  its  name.  It  is  a 
sirupy,  or  white  crystalline,  substance,  HO.CH2.CO2H, 
has  the  properties  both  of  an  alcohol  and  an  acid,  and  is 
a  type  of  the  hydroxy  acids ;  —  called  also  hydrozyacetio 
acid. 

Gly'co-lide  (gli'ko-lTd),  n.  [Glycol  -\-  anhydride.] 
(Chem.)  A  white  amorphous  powder,  C4H4O4,  obtained 
by  heating  and  dehydrating  glycolic  acid.  [Written  also 
glycollide.]  _ 

Gly'co-lu'ric  (gll'ko-lu'rik),  a.  [Glycol  -f  uric.'] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  glycol  and  urea; 
as,  glycoluric  acid,  which  is  called  also  hydantoic  acid. 

Gly'CO-lU'ril  (-ril),  n.  [Glycolyl-\-  uric]  (Chem.) 
A  white,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  substance,  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  allantoi'n. 

Gly'co-lyl  (gll'k6-lil),  re.  [Glycolic  -f  -yl.]  (Chem.) 
A  divalent,  compound  radical,  CO.CH2,  regarded  as  the 
essential  radical  of  glycolic  acid,  and  a  large  series  of  re- 
lated compounds. 

61y-C0'ni-an  (glt-ko'nT-an),  a.  &  re.    Glyconic. 

Gly-con'ic  (-kSn'ik),  a.  [Gr.  TkvKtiivew;  a  kind  of 
verse,  so  called  from  its  inventor,  Glycon.]  (Pi'os.)  Con- 
sisting of  a  spondee,  a  choriamb,  and  a  pyrrhic ;  —  applied 
to  akind  of  verse  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  ^re.  {Pros.} 
A  glyconic  verse. 

Gly'CO-nin  (gli'ko-nin),  re.  An  emulsion  of  glycerin 
and  the  yolk  of  eggs,  used  as  an  ointment,  as  a  vehicle 
for  medicines,  etc. 

Gly'CO-sine  (gli'ko-sTn  or  -sen),  re.  (Chem.)  An  organ- 
ic base,  CgHgNj,  produced  artificially  as  a  white,  crystal- 
line powder,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  glyoxal. 

II  Gly'co-su'rl-a  (gli'ko-su'ri-a),  n.  (Med.)  Same  as 
Gluoosuria. 

II  Glyc'yr-rhl'za  (glTs'Tr-ri'za),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  yKv 
Kvppt^a ;    yAvKus    sweet  -|-  pi'fa  root.     Cf.   Licoeice. j 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  papilionaceous  herbaceous  plants, 
one  species  of  which  (G.  glabra),  is  the  licorice  plant, 
the  roots  of  which  have  a  bittersweet  mucilaginous  taste. 

2.  (3Ied.)  The  root  of  Glycyrrhiza  glabra  (liquorice 
root),  used  as  a  demulcent,  etc. 

Glyc'yr-rhi-zim'Ic  (-ri-zlm'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  From,  or 
pertaining  to,  glycyrrhizin ;  as,  glycyrrhizimic  acid. 

Gly-cyr'rhl-rfn  (glt-sTr'ri-zTn  or  glTs'Tr-ri'zTn),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  glycyrrhizine.  See  Glycykkhiza.]  (Chem.)  A 
glucoside  found  in  licorice  root  (Glycyrrhiza),  in  mo- 
nesia  bark  (Chrysophyllum),  in  the  root  of  the  walnut, 
etc.,  and  extracted  as  a  yellow,  amorphous  powder,  of  a 
bittersweet  taste. 

Glyn      )  (glTn),  n.    A  glen.    See  Glen.    [Obs.  singly, 

Glynne  )  but  occurring  often  in  locative  names  in 
Ireland,  as  Glen  does  in  Scotland.] 

He  could  not  beat  out  the  Irish,  yet  he  did  shtit  them  up 
within  those  narrow  corners  and  glyns  under  the  mountain's 
foot.  SpeJtser. 

Gly-OK'al  (gli-3ks'al),  n.  [Glycol  +  oxalic  -|-  alde- 
hyde.] (Chem.)  A  white,  amorphous,  deliquescent  pow- 
der, (CO.H),,  obtained  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  glycol. 
It  is  a  double  aldehyde,  between  glycol  and  oxalic  acid. 

Gly'OX-al'ic  (gli'oks-ai'ik),  o.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  an  aldehyde  acid,  intermediate  between 
glycol  and  oxalic  acid.    [Written  also  glyoxylic] 

Gly-OX'a-line  (glt-5ks'a-lin  or  -len),  re.  (Chem.)  A 
white,  crystalline,  organic  base,  C3H4N2,  produced  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  glyoxal,  and  forming  the  origin  ol 
a  large  class  of  derivatives ;  hence,  any  one  of  the  series 
of  which  glyoxaline  is  a  type  ;  —  called  also  oxaline. 

Gly-OX'ime  (-Tm  or  -em),  re.  [Glyoxal  -f-  oxhne.'] 
(Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  substance,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  hydroxyliunine  on  glyoxal,  and 
belonging  to  the  class  of  oximes;  also,  any  one  of  a  group 
of  substances  resembling  glyoxime  proper,  and  of  which 
it  is  a  type.     See  Oxime. 

Gl3rph  (glif),  n.  [Gr.  yAv(J)i)  carving,  fr.  yXv^ew  to 
carve:  cf.  F.  glyphe.  Cf.  Cleave  to  split.]  (Arch.)  A 
sunken  channel  or  groove,  usually  vertical.  See  Triglyph. 

Glyph'ic  (-ik),  a.  [Gr.  yAv(^«d5  of  or  for  carving.] 
(Fine  Arts)  Of  or  pertaining  to  sculpture  or  carving  of 
any  sort,  esp.  to  glyphs. 

Glyph'o-graph  (-o-grif),  n.  A  plate  made  by  glyphog- 
raphy,  or  an  impression  taken  from  such  a  plate. 

Glyph'O-graph'ic  (-grSf'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
glyphography. 

Gly-phOg'ra-phy  (glT-f5g'r&-fy),  ».  [Gr.  yAvi^eiv  to 
engrave  +  -graphy.]  A  process  similar  to  etching,  iu 
which,  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity,  a  raised  copy  of  a 
drawing  is  made,  so  that  it  can  be  used  to  print  from.     . 

Glyp'tlc  (glTp'tik),  a.  [See  Glyph.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  gem  engraving. 

2.  (3Iin.)  Figured;  marked  as  with  figures. 

Glyp'tiCS  (-tiks),  re.  [Cf.  F.  glyptique.  See  Glyph.] 
The  art  of  engraving  on  precious  stones. 

Glyp'to-don  (glTp'to- 

don),   n.      [Gr.  yAvTrrd;      .^fli^HMB'^^l^^       J 
carved,    encraved  /^H^^^fT'*':,!?^^^     85 

-\-  o5ot7?,  65di'T09, 
tooth.  SeeGi.ypH.] 
(Pal con.)  An  ex-i 
tinct  South  Amer- 
ican quntern.iry 
mammal,  allied  to 

the  armadillos.   It         „,     .   .      ,„.    .   ,       , 
was  as  large  as  an         Olyptodon  {Ghjptodon  <-;«r.,.,>-l. 

ox,  was  covered  with  tessellated  scales,  and  h.id  fluted 
teeth.  Owen. 
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Olyp'tO-dont  (gllp'to-dSnt),  n.  (Paleon.)  One  of  a 
■family  {Glyptodoniidse)  of  extinct  South  American  eden- 
tates, of  wlxich  Glyptodon  is  tlie  type.  About  twenty 
species  are  known. 

Glyp'tO-graph'iC  (-grSt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  glyplogra- 
phique.~\  Relating  to  glyptography,  or  the  art  of  en- 
graving on  precious  stones,     [i?.] 

G:iyp-tOg'ra-phy  (glip-tog'ra-fj),  n.  [Gr.  yAuTTTOs 
carved  -f-  -graphy :  cf.  F.  glyptographies  The  art  or 
process  of  engraving  on  precious  stones,     [i?.] 

II  Glyp'tO-the'ca  (glip'to-the'ka),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
■yAuTTTos  carved  +  6-r\ia\  case,  box.]  A  building  or  room 
devoted  to  works  of  sculpture. 

Glys'ter  (glis'ter),  ?j.     (Med.)  Same  as  Clyster. 

Gmel'in-ite  (gmel'in-It),  n.  [Named  after  the  Ger- 
man chemist  Gmelin.']  (3iin. )  A  rliombohedral  zeolitic 
mineral,  related  in  form  and  composition  to  chabazite. 

II  Gna-pha'li-um  (na-fa'lT-um),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
yva^a.\iov  wool  of  the  teasel.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  com- 
posite plants  with  white  or  colored  dry  and  persistent 
involucres ;  a  kind  of  everlasting. 

Gnar  (nar),  re.  [OE.  knarre,  gnarre,  akin  to  OD.  knor, 
Gt.  knorren.  Cf.  Knak,  Knue,  Gnael.]  A  knot  or 
gnarl  in  wood  ;  hence,  a  tough,  thickset  man  ;  —  written 
also  gnarr.     [^Archaic] 

He  was  ...  a  thick  tjnarre.  Chaucer. 

Gnar  (nar),  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gnaeeed  (nard) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Gnaeeing.]     [See  Gnarl.]     To  gnarl ;  to 
.Bnarl;  to  growl;  —  written  also  jrearr.     lAi-chaicJ 
At  them  he  gan  to  rear  his  bristles  strong. 
And  felly  gnarre.  Spenser. 

A  thousand  wants 
Gnarr  at  the  heels  of  men.  Tennyson. 

Gnarl  (narl),  11.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Gnaeled  (narld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gnaeling.]  [From  older  gnar,  prob.  of 
imitative  origin;  cf.  G.  knarren,  knurren,  D.  knorren, 
Sw.  knorra,  Dan.  knurre.J    To  growl ;  to  snarl. 

And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first.    Shak. 

Gnarl,  n.  [See  Gnar,  re.]  A  knot  in  wood ;  a  large 
or  hard  knot,  or  a  protuberance  with  twisted  grain,  on  a 
tree. 

Gnarled  (narld),  a.  Knotty ;  full  of  knots  or  gnarls ; 
twisted ;  crossgrained. 

The  unwedgeable  and  gnarUd  oak.  Shak. 

Gnarl'y  (narl'y),  a.  Full  of  knots ;  knotty ;  twisted  ; 
■ crossgrained. 

Gnash  (nSsh),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gnashed  (nSsht)  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Gnashing.]      [OE.   gnasten,   gnaisten, 

cf.   Icel.   gnaslan  a    gnashing,  gnista  to    gnasli,   Dan. 

knaske,  Sw.  gnissla,  D.  knarsen,  G.  knirschen.']   To  strike 

•together,  as  in  anger  or  pain  ;  as,  to  gnash  the  teeth. 

Gnasll,  V.  i.    To  grind  or  strike  the  teeth  together. 
There  they  him  laid, 
Gnashing  for  anguish,  and  despite,  and  shame.    Milton, 

Gnash'lng-ly,  adv.     With  gnashing. 

Gnat  (nSt),  n.  [AS.  gnxi.']  1.  (Zool.)  A  blood-suck- 
ing dipterous  fly,  of  the  genus 
Culex,  undergoing  a  metamor- 
phosis in  water.  The  females 
have  a  proboscis  armed  with 
needlelike  organs  for  penetra- 
ting the  skin  of  animals.  These 
are  wanting  in  the  males.  In 
America  they  are  generally 
called   mosquitoes.    See   Mos- 

■  QUITO. 

2.  Any  fly  resembling  a  Cu- 
lex in  form  or  habits  ;  esp.,  in 
America,  a  small  biting  fly  of 
'  the  genus  Simulium,  and  allies, 
as  the  buffalo  gnat,  the  black  fly,  etc. 

Gnat  catcher  (Zool.),  one  of  several  species  of  small 
American  singing  birds,  of  the  genus  Polioptila,  allied 
to  the  kinglets.  —  Gnat  flower,  the  bee  flower.  —  Gnat 
hawk  (.Zool.),  the  European  goatsucker ;— called  also 
gnat  owl. — Gnat  snapper  (Zool.),  a  bird  that  catches 
,  gnats. — Gnat  strainer,  a  person  ostentatiously  punctilious 
about  trifles.    Cf.  Matt,  xxiii.  24. 

Gnath'lc  (nath'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  -yvieos  the  jaw.]  (Anat.') 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  jaw. 

Gnathic  index,  in  a  skull,  the  ratio  of  the  distance  from 
the  middle  of  the  nasofrontal  suture  to  the  basion  (taken 
equal  to  100),  to  the  distance  from  the  basion  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  front  edge  of  the  upper  jaw ;  —  called  also  alve- 
,  olar  index. 

Skulls  with  the  gnathic  index  below  98  are  orthognathous,  from 
:  ^  to  103  mesognathous,  and  above  103  are  prognathous.  Flower. 
II  Gna-thid'i-um    (na-thld'i-iim),  re. ;  pi.  Gnathidls. 
(-a).     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yv6.6o^  the  jaw.]     (Zodl.)  The  ramus 
.  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  bird  as  far  as  it  is  naked  ;  —  com- 
monly used  in  the  plural. 

Gnath'ite  (nSth'It),  n.  [Gr.  -yi/aflos  the  jaw.]  (Zool.) 
Any  one  of  the  mouth  appendages  of  the  Arthropoda. 
They  are  known  as  mandibles,  maxiUae,  and  maxillipeds. 
Gna-thon'ic  (na^thou'ik),  )  a.  [L.  Gnatho,  name  of 
Gna-tlion'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )  a  parasite  in  the  "  Eunu- 
chus  "  of  Terence,  Gr.  VvaButv ;  hence,  a  parasite  In  gen- 
eral.]    Flattering;  deceitful.     [06.?.] 

Gnath'O-pod  (nSth'S-pod),  re.     [Gr.  yi/aflos  the  jaw  + 
-pod.'\     (Zool.)   A  gnathopodite  or  maxiUiped.       See 
.  Maxilliped. 

Gna-thop'0-dlte  (na-thop'S-dlt),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  leg- 
like appendage  of  a  crustacean,  when  modified  wholly, 
or  in  part,  to  serve  as  a  jaw,  esp.  one  of  the  maxUlipeds. 
Gna-thOS'te-gite  (na-thSs'te-jIt),  n.  [Gr.  yvido's  the 
jaw  -f  o-Te'yr;  a  roof.]  (Zool.)  One  of  a  pair  of  broad 
plates,  developed  from  the  outer  maxillipeds  of  crabs, 
and  forming  a  cover  for  the  other  mouth  organs. 

II  6na-thOS'tO-ma  (-tS-ma),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
yva6os  the  jaw  +  o-rofia,  -aT05,  the  mouth.]  (Zool.) 
A  comprehensive  division  of  vertebrates,  including  all 
that  have  distinct  jaws,  in  contrast  with  the  leptocardi- 
ans  and  marsipobranchs  (Cyclostoma),  which  lack  them. 
I  [Written  also  Gnathostomaia.'] 

II  Gnatb'O-the'ca  (nath'S-theOta),  re. ,-    pi.    Gnatho- 


European  Gnat  (.Culex  cil- 
iata).  A  Male.  B  Mouth 
Parts  ;  I  Labium  ;  p  p 
Maxillary  Palpi  ;  a  a  An- 
tenna. 


THEca;  (-se).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yraflo?  the  jaw  -f-  6^<f>)  a 
box.]  (Zool.)  The  horny  covering  of  the  lower  mandible 
of  a  bird. 

Gnat'ling  (nSt'ling),  re.     (Zool.)  A  small  gnat. 

Gnat'worm'  (-wQrm'),  re.  (Zool.)  The  aquatic  larva 
of  a  gnat ;  —  called  also,  colloquially,  wiggler. 

Gnaw  (na),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Gnawed  (nad) ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  re.  Gnawing.]  [OE.  (/reaioere,  AS.  jfreapare/  akin 
to  D.  knagen,  OHG.  gnagan,  nugan,  G.  nagen,  Icel.  & 
Sw.  gnaga,  Dan.  gnave,  nage.  Cf.  Nag  to  tease.]  1.  To 
bite,  as  something  hard  or  tough,  which  is  not  readily 
separated  or  crushed ;  to  bite  olf  little  by  little,  with  ef- 
fort ;  to  wear  or  eat  away  by  scraping  or  continuous  bit- 
ing with  the  teeth  ;  to  nibble  at. 

His  bones  clean  picked  ;  his  very  bones  they  gnaw.  Dryden. 

2.  To  bite  in  agony  or  rage. 

They  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain.    Hev.  xvi.  10. 

3.  To  corrode  ;  to  fret  away  ;  to  waste. 

Gnaw,  V.  i.  To  use  the  teeth  in  biting ;  to  bite  with 
repeated  effort,  as  in  eating  or  removing  with  the  teeth 
something  hard,  unwieldy,  or  unmanageable. 

I  might  well,  like  the  spaniel,  gviaw  upon  the  chain  that  ties 
me.  Sir  r.  Sidney. 

Gnaw'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  gnaws. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  rodent. 

Gneiss  (nis),  re.  [G.]  (Geol.)  A  crystalline  rock, 
consisting,  like  granite,  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica, 
but  having  these  materials,  especially  tlie  mica,  arranged 
in  planes,  so  that  it  breaks  rather  easily  into  course 
slabs  or  flags.  Hornblende  sometimes  takes  the  place  of 
the  mica,  and  it  is  then  called  hornblendic  or  syenitic 
gneiss.  Similar  varieties  of  related  rocks  are  also  called 
gneiss. 

Gneis'Sic  (uis'sTk),  a.  Relating  to,  or  resembling, 
gneiss  ;  consisting  of  gneiss. 

Gneis'soid  (-sold),  a.  [Gneiss  +  -otd.]  Resembling 
gneiss ;  having  some  of  the  characteristics  of  gneiss ;  — 
applied  to  rocks  of  an  intermediate  character  between 
granite  and  gneiss,  or  mica  slate  and  gneiss. 

GnelS'SOSe'  (-bos'),  a.   Having  the  structure  of  gneiss. 

Gnew  (nu),  obs.  imp.  of  Gnaw.  Chaucer. 

Gnlde  (nld),  v.  t.  [AS.  gnldan.l  To  rub ;  to  bruise  ; 
to  break  in  pieces.     [Obs.'] 

^^^  This  word  is  found  in  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  but 
improperly.  The  word,  though  common  in  Old  English, 
does  not  occur  in  Chaucer.  T.  E.  Lounsbury. 

Gnof  (n5f),  re.    Churl ;  curmudgeon.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Gnome  (nom),  re.  [F.  gnome,  prob.  fr.  Gr.  yvo^iiav 
one  that  knows,  a  guardian,  i.  e., 
of  the  treasures  in  the  inner  parts 
of  the  earth,  or  fr.  yvtaix-q  intelli- 
gence, both  fr.  yt/ojvaL,  yiyvioaKeiv, 
to  know.  See  Know.]  1.  An  im- 
aginary being,  supposed  by  the 
Rosicrucians  to  inhabit  the  inner 
parts  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  the 
guardian  of  mines,  quarries,  etc. 

2.  A  dwarf  ;  a  goblin  ;  a  person 
of  small  stature  or  misshapen  fea- 
tures, or  of  strange  appearance. 

3.  (Zool.)  Ksa\a\\ovl\(Glaucid- 
ium  gnoma)  of  the  Western  United  States. 

4.  [Gr.  yvui/xr].']  A  brief  reflection  or  maxim.  Peacham. 
Gnom'lc  (nom'Ik ;  277),  )  a.  [Gr.  wm^iikos,  fr.  yj/u^iT) : 
6nom'ic-al  (-I-kal),         )       cf.    F.    gnomigue.      See 

Gnoiie  maxim.]  Sententious ;  uttering  or  containing 
maxims,  or  striking  detached  thoughts ;  aphoristic. 

A  city  long  famous  as  the  seat  of  elegiac  and  gnomic  poetry. 

G.  //.  Lewe3, 

Gnomic  Poets,  Greek  poets,  as  Theognis  and  Solon,  of 
the  sixth  century  B.  c,  whose  writings  consist  of  short 
sententious  precepts  and  reflections. 

Gnom'ic-al,  a.     [See  Gnomon.]    Gnomonical.    Boyle. 

Gnom'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  gnomic,  didactic,  or  senten- 
tious manner. 

Gno'mo-log'lc  (no'mo-loj'ik),  I  a.       [Gr.      yvaii.o\o- 

Gno'mo-log'ic-al  (-T-kal),  J  yixos.]  Pertaining 
to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  a  gnomology. 

GnO-mol'0-gy  (no-m51'o-jy),  re  [Gr.  yvo^ixoKoyia ; 
■yi/wfti;  judgment,  maxim  -\-  Aoyos  discourse  :  cf .  F.  gno- 
mologie."]  A  collection  of,  or  a  treatise  on,  maxims, 
grave  sentences,  or  reflections.     [Obs.]  3Iilton. 

Gno'mon  (no'mSn),  re.  [L.  gnomon,  Gr.  yvdiuaf  one 
that    loiows,    the    index    of    a    sundial.     See    Gnome.] 

1.  (Dialing)  The  style  or  pin,  which,  by  its  shadow, 
shows  the  liour  of  the  day.  It  is  usually  set  parallel  to 
the  earth's  axis. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  style  or  column  erected  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  horizon,  formerly  used  in  astronomical  ob- 
servations. Its  principal  use  was  to  find  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  by  measuring  the  lengtli  of  its  shadow. 

3.  (Geom.)  The  ^ 
space  included  be-  ' 
tween  the  boundary 
lines  of  two  similar 
parallelograms,  the 
one  within  the  other, 
with  an  angle  in  com- 
mon ;  as,  the  gnomon 
bcdefg  of  the  paral- 
lelograms ac  and  o/. 
The  parallelogram  bf 
is  the  complement  of 
the  parallelogi'am  df. 

4.  The  index  of  the  hour  circle  of  a  globe. 
Gno-mon'ic  (n6-mon'ik),  )  a.      [L.   gnomonicus,   Gr. 
Gno-mon'ic-al  (-i-kal),     (     yvo^ixovi-ico^ :  cf.  F.  gno- 

monique.  See  Gnomon.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  gno- 
mon, or  to  the  art  of  dialing. 

Gnomonic  projection,  a  projection  of  the  circles  of  the 
sphere,  in  which  the  point  of  sight  is  taken  at  the  center 
of  the  sphere,  and  the  principal  plane  is  tangent  to  the 
surface  of  the  sphere.  The  gnomonic  projection  derives 
its  name  from  tlie  connection  between  the  methods  of 


Gnomons. 


describing  it  and  those  for  the  construction  of  a  gnomon 
or  dial."  Cyc.  of  Arts  &  Sciences. 

Gno-mon'ic-al-ly  (no-mon'i-kal-ly),  adv.  According 
to  tlie  principles  of  the  gnomonic  projection. 

Gno-mon'ics  (-iks),  re.  [See  Gnomonic]  The  art  or 
science  of  dialing,  or  of  constructing  dials  to  show  the 
hour  of  the  day  by  the  shadow  of  a  gnomon. 

Gno'mon-lst  (no'mon-ist),  11.  One  skilled  in  gno- 
monies.  Boyle. 

Gno'mon-ol'o-gy  (-Sl'6-jy),  n.  [Gnomon  -\-  -logy. 
Cf.  Gnomology.]     A  treatise  on  gnomonics. 

GnOS'CO-pine  (nos'kS-pin  or  -pen ;  104),  re.  [6r. 
yiyvixiaKiiv  to  know  -f-  E.  opium  f]  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid 
existing  in  small  quantities  in  opium. 

II  Gno'Sis  (no'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  •yvwcris.]  (Sletaph.) 
The  deeper  wisdom ;  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth,  such 
as  was  claimed  by  tlie  Gnostics. 

Gnos'tic  (nos'tik),  a.  1.  Knowing ;  wise ;  shrewd.' 
[Old  Slang] 

I  said  you  were  a  gnostic  fellow.       Sir  W.  Scott, 

2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  Of  or  pertaioing  to  Gnosticism  or  its 
adherents ;  as,  the  Gnostic  heresy. 

Gnos'tic,  n.  [L.  gnosHcus,  Gr.  yviaanKo^  good  at 
knowing,  sagacious ;  as  a  u.,  a  man  that  claims  to  have  a 
deeper  wisdom,  f r.  yiyvuxxKeiv  to  know :  cf .  F.  gnostique. 
See  Know.]  (Eccl.  Mist.)  One  of  the  so-called  philoso- 
phers in  tlie  first  ages  of  Christianity,  who  claimed  a  true 
philosophical  interpretation  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Their  system  combined  Oriental  theology  and  Greek  phi- 
losophy with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  held 
that  all  natures,  intelligible,  intellectual,  and  material, 
are  derived  from  the  Deity  by  successive  emanations, 
which  they  called  Eons. 

GnOB'ti-cism  (nos'ti-siz'm),  n.  The  system  of  philos- 
ophy taught  by  the  Gnostics. 

Gnow  (nou),  obs.  imp.  of  Gnaw.    Gnawed.     Chaucer. 

Gnu  (nC),  re.  [Hottentot  gnu,  or  nju :  cf.  F.  gnou.] 
(Zool.)  One  of  two  species  of  large  South  African  an- 
telopes of  the  genus  Catoblephas,  having  a  mane  and 
bu=hy  tail,  and  curved 
lini  Hi  in  both  sexes.  [Writ- 
ti  n  .ilso  gnoo.] 


Gnu  (Catoblephas  gnu). 

m^^  The  commore  gnu  ot  wildebeest  (Catoblephas  gnu) 
is  plain  brown;  the  brindled  gnu  or  blue  wildebeest (C, 
gorgon)  is  larger,  with  transverse  stripes  of  black  on  the 
neck  and  shoulders. 

Go  (go),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Go.     Gone.  Chaucer. 

Go,  V.  i.  [imp.  Went  (wSnt) ;  p.  p.  Gone  (g6n ;  115) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Going.  Went  comes  from  the  AS.  wen- 
dan.  See  Wend,  v.  i.]  [OE.  gan,  gon^  AS.  gan,  akin  to 
D.  gaan,  G.  gehn,  gehen,  OHG.  gen,  gan,  SW.  gd,  Dan. 
gaae  ;  cf.  Gr.  Kixavat  to  reach,  overtake,  Skr.  ha  to  go, 
AS.  gangan,  and  E.  gang.  The  past  tense  in  AS. ,  code,  is 
from  the  root  i  to  go,  as  is  also  Goth,  iddja  went.  V47  a. 
Cf.  Gang,  v.  i.,  Wend.]  1.  To  pass  from  one  place  to 
another ;  to  be  in  motion  ;  to  be  in  a  state  not  motionless 
or  at  rest ;  to  proceed ;  to  advance  ;  to  make  progress ; 
—  used,  in  various  applications,  of  the  movement  of  both 
animate  and  inanimate  beings,  by  whatever  means,  and 
also  of  the  movements  of  the  mind ;  also  figuratively 
applied. 

2.  To  move  upon  the  feet,  or  step  by  step ;  to  walk ; 
also,  to  walk  step  by  step,  or  leisurely. 

III^°*  In  old  writers  go  is  much  used  as  opposed  to  run, 
ox  ride,    "  Whereso  I  ffo  ornde. "  Chaucer, 

You  know  that  love 
WiU  creep  in  service  where  it  can  not  go.  Shak. 

Thou  must  run  to  him  ;  for  thou  hast  staid  so  long  that  going 
will  scarce  serve  the  turn.  Shak. 

He  fell  from  running  to  going,  and  from  going  to  clambering 
upon  his  hands  and  his  knees.  Bunyan. 

^W^  In  Chaucer  go  is  used  frequently  with  the  pronoun 
in  the  objective  used  reflexively ;  as,  he  goeth  him  home. 

3.  To  be  passed  on  from  one  to  another ;  to  pass ;  to 
circulate ;  hence,  with  for,  to  have  currency ;  to  be 
taken,  accepted,  or  regarded. 

The  man  went  among  men  for  an  old  man  in  the  days  of  Saul. 

1  Sam.  xvii.  12. 
[The  money]  should  go  according  to  its  true  value.    Locke. 

4.  To  proceed  or  happen  in  a  given  manner;  to  fare; 
to  move  on  or  be  carried  on ;  to  have  course ;  to  come  to 
an  issue  or  result ;  to  succeed ;  to  turn  out. 

How  goes  the  night,  boy  ?  Shak. 

1  think,  as  the  world  goes,  he  was  a  good  sort  of  man  enough. 

Arbuthnot, 
Whether  the  cause  goes  for  me  or  against  me,  you  must  pay 
me  the  reward.  /■  Watts, 

6.  To  proceed  or  tend  toward  a  result,  consequence, 
or  product ;  to  tend ;  to  conduce  ;  to  be  an  ingredient ; 
to  avail ;  to  apply ;  to  contribute ;  —  often  with  the  in- 
finitive ;  as,  this  goes  to  show. 

Against  right  reason  all  your  counsels  go.      Dryden. 
To  master  the  foul  fiend  there  goeth  some  competent  knowl- 
edge of  theology.  Sir  W.  Scott, 
6.  To  apply  one's  self ;  to  set  one's  self ;  to  undertake. 
Seeing  himself  confronted  by  ko  many,  like  a  resolute  orator, 
he  went  not  to  denial,  but  to  justify  his  cruel  falsehood. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
(J^^  Go,  in  this  sense,  is  often  used  in  the  present  par- 
ticiple with  the  auxiliary  verb  to  be,  before  an  infinitive. 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   &m,   arm,   ask,   final,   ^ ;    eve,   event,   £nd,   fern,   recent ;    Ice,   idea,   Ql ;    old,   5bey,   drb,   Sdd ; 
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to  express  a  future  of  intention,  or  to  denote  design  ;  as, 
I  was  going  to  say  ;  I  am  going  to  begin  harvest. 

7.  To  proceed  by  a  mental  operation  ;  to  pass  in  mind 
or  by  an  act  of  the  memory  or  imagination  ;  —  generally 
with  over  or  through. 

By  Qoing  over  all  these  particulars,  you  may  receive  some 
tolerable  satisfaction  about  this  great  subject.  ^outh. 

8>  To  be  with  young ;  to  be  pregnant ;  to  gestate. 
The  fruit  she  goes  with, 
I  pray  for  heartily,  that  it  may  find 
Good  time,  and  live.  Shak. 

9.  To  move  from  the  person  speaking,  or  from  the 
point  whence  the  action  is  contemplated  ;  to  pass  away  ; 
to  leave  ;  to  depart ;  —  in  opposition  to  stay  and  come. 

I  will  let  you  go,  that  ye  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  your  God  ; 
.  .  .  only  ye  shall  not  go  very  far  away.  Ex.  viii.  28. 

10.  To  pass  away  ;  to  depart  forever  ;  to  be  lost  or 
ruined ;  to  perish  ;  to  decline  ;  to  decease  ;  to  die. 

By  Saint  George,  he 's  (7one.' 
That  spear  wound  hath  our  master  sped.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

11.  To  reach  ;  to  extend ;  to  lead  ;  as,  a  line  goes 
across  the  street ;  his  land  goes  to  the  river ;  this  road 
goes  to  New  York. 

His  amorous  expressions  go  no  further  than  virtue  may  allow. 

D7-i/den. 

12.  To  have  recourse ;  to  resort ;  as,  to  go  to  law. 
^ff^  Oo  is  used,  in  combination  with  many  prepositions 

and  adverbs,  to  denote  motion  of  the  kind  indicated  by 
the  preposition  or  adverb,  in  which,  and  not  in  the  verb, 
lies  the  principal  force  of  the  expression ;  as,  to  go  against, 
to  go  into,  to  go  out,  to  go  aside,  to  go  astray,  etc. 

6o  to,  come  ;  move ;  go  away ;  —  a  phrase  of  exclama- 
tion, serious  or  ironical.  —  To  go  a-begging,  not  to  be  in  de- 
mand ;  to  be  undesired.  —  To  go  about,  (a)  To  set  about ; 
to  enter  upon  a  scheme  of  action  ;  to  undertake.  "  They 
went  about  to  slay  him."    Acts  ix.  29. 

They  never  go  about  ...  to  hide  or  palliate  their  vices.  Swift. 
<6)  (ifaut.)  To  tack  ;  to  turn  the  head  of  a  ship  ;  to  wear. 

—  To  go  abroad,  (o)  To  go  to  a  foreign  country.  (6)  To 
go  out  of  doors,  (c)  To  become  public ;  to  be  published 
or  disclosed  ;  to  be  current. 

Then  went  this  saying  abroad  among  the  brethren.  John  xxi.  23. 

—  To  go  ngalnat.  (a)  To  march  against ;  to  attack.  (6)  To 
be  in  opposition  to ;  to  be  disagreeable  to.  —  To  go  ahead. 

(a)  To  go  in  advance,  (b)  To  go  on  ;  to  make  progress ;  to 
proceed.  — To  go  and  come.  See  To  come  and  go,  under 
Come.  —  To  go  aside,    (a)  To  withdraw ;  to  retire. 

He  .  .  .  went  aside  privately  into  a  desert  place.  Luke  ix.  10. 
(6)  To  go  from  what  is  right ;  to  err.  Num.  v.  29.  —  To 
go  back  on.  (a)  To  retrace  (one's  path  or  footsteps),  (b) 
To  abandon ;  to  turn  against ;  to  betray.    [Slang,  U.  S.\ 

—  To  go  below  (Naut. ),  to  go  below  deck.  —  To  go  between, 
to  interpose  or  mediate  between ;  to  be  a  secret  agent 
between  parties;  in  a  bad  sense,  to  pander. — To  go  be- 
yond. See  under  Beyond.  —  To  go  by,  to  pass  away  un- 
noticed i  to  omit.  —  To  go  by  the  board  (Naut.),  to  fall  or 
be  carried  overboard ;  as,  the  mast  went  by  the  board.  — 
To  go  down,  (a)  To  descend.  (5)  To  go  below  the  horizon ; 
as,  the  sun  has  gone  down,  (c)  To  sink ;  to  founder ;  — 
said  of  ships,  etc.  (d)  To  be  swallowed ;— used  literally 
or  figuratively.    [Colloq.] 

Nothing  so  ridiculous,  .  .  .  but  it  goes  down  whole  with  him 
for  truth.  L' Estrange. 

—  To  go  far.  (a)  To  go  to  a  distance.  (6)  To  have  much 
weight  or  influence.  —  To  go  for.  (a)  To  go  in  quest  of. 
<6)  To  represent ;  to  pass  for.  (c)  To  favor ;  to  advo- 
cate, (d)  To  attack  ;  to  assault.  [Low]  (e)  To  sell  for ; 
to  be  parted  with  for  (a  price).  —  To  go  for  nothing,  to  be 
parted  with  for  no  compensation  or  result ;  to  have  no 
value,  efficacy,  or  influence ;  to  count  for  nothing.  —  To 
go  forth,  (a)  To  depart  from  a  place,  (b)  To  be  divulged 
or  made  generally  known ;  to  emanate. 

The  law  shall  go  forth  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem.  Micah  iv.  2. 

—  To  go  hard  with,  to  trouble,  pain,  or  endanger.  —  To  go 
In,  to  engage  in ;  to  take  part.  [Colloq.]  —  To  go  In  and 
out,  to  do  the  business  of  life  ;  to  live ;  to  have  free  ac- 
cess. John  X.  9.  —  To  go  In  for.  [Colloq.]  (a)  To  go  for ; 
to  favor  or  advocate  (a  candidate,  a  measure,  etc.).  (6) 
To  seek  to  acquire  or  attain  to  (wealth,  honor,  prefer- 
ment, etc.).  (c)  To  compete  for  (a  reward,  election,  etc.). 
id)  To  make  the  object  of  one's  labors,  studies,  etc. 

He  was  as  ready  to  go  in  for  statistics  as  for  anything  else. 

I>ickens. 

—  To  go  in  to  or  unto,  (a)  To  enter  the  presence  of. 
Esther  iv.  16.  (6)  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with. 
[Script.]  —  To  go  into,  (a)  To  speak  of,  investigate,  or  dis- 
cuss (a  question,  subject,  etc.).  (6)  To  participate  in  (a 
war,  a  business,  etc.).  —  To  go  large.  (Naut.)  See  under 
Large.  —  To  go  ofl.    (a)  To  go  away  ;  to  depart. 

The  leaders  .  .  .  will  not  f;oo^"  until  they  hear  you.    Shak. 

(b)  To  cease ;  to  intermit ;  as,  this  sicliiiess  went  off.  (c) 
To  die.  Shak.  (d)  To  explode  or  be  discharged ;  —  said 
of  gunpowder,  of  a  gun,  a  mine,  etc.  (e)  To  find  a  pur- 
chaser; to  be  sold  or  disposed  of.  (/)  To  pass  off;  to 
take  place  ;  to  be  accomplished. 

The  wedding  wen  (o#  much  as  such  aif  airs  do.    Mrs.  Oaskell. 

—  To  go  on.  (a)  To  proceed  ;  to  advance  further ;  to  con- 
tinue ;  as,  to  go  on  reading,  (ft)  To  be  put  or  drawn  on  ; 
to  fit  -Over ;  as,  the  coat  will  not  go  on.  —  To  go  on  all  fours, 
to  correspond  exactly,  point  for  point. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  a  simile  go  on  all  fours.    Macaulay. 

—  To  BO  out.  (a)  To  issue  forth  from  a  place.  (6)  To  go 
abroad  ;  to  make  an  excursion  or  expedition. 

There  are  other  men  fitter  to  go  out  than  I.  Shak. 

What  went  ye  out  for  to  see  1     Matt.  xi.  7,  8,  9. 

<c)  To  become  diffused,  divulged,  or  spread  abroad,  as 

news,  fame,  etc.    (d)  To  expire ;   to  die ;  to  cease ;  to 

come  to  an  end ;  as,  the  light  has  gone  out. 

Life  itself  goes  out  at  thy  displeasure.       Addison. 

—  To  go  over,  (a)  To  traverse  ;  to  cross,  as  a  river,  bound- 
ary, etc. ;  to  change  sides. 

1  must  not  go  over  Jordan.  Deut.  iv.  22. 

Let  me  go  over,  and  see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan. 

Deut.  iii.  25. 
Ishmael . . .  departed  to  go  over  to  the  Ammonites.  Jer.  xli.  10. 
(6)  To  read,  or  study  ;  to  examine  ;  to  review ;  as,  to  go 
over  one's  accounts. 

If  we  go  ovfr  the  laws  of  Christianity,  we  shall  find  that  .  .  . 
they  enjoin  the  same  thing.  Titlotson. 


(e)  To  transcend ;  to  surpass,  (d)  To  be  postponed  ;  as, 
the  bill  went  over  for  the  session,  (e)  (Chem.)  To  be  con- 
verted (Into  a  specified  substance  or  material) ;  as,  mono- 
clinic  sulphur  goes  over  into  orthorhombic,  by  standing  ; 
sucrose  goes  over  into  dextrose  and  levulose.  —  To  go 
through,  (a)  To  accomplish ;  as,  to  go  through  a  work. 
(6)  To  suffer;  to  endure  to  the  end  ;  as,  (o  go  through  a 
surgical  operation  or  a  tedious  illness,  (e)  To  spend  com- 
pletely ;  to  exhaust,  as  a  fortune,  {d)  To  strip  or  despoil 
(one)  of  his  property.  [Slang]  (e)  To  botch  or  bungle  a 
business.  [Scot.]  —  To  go  through  with,  to  perform,  as 
a  calculation,  to  the  end ;  to  complete.  —To  go  to  ground. 
(a)  To  escape  into  a  hole ;  —  said  of  a  hunted  fox.  (b)  To 
fall  in  battle.  —  To  go  to  naught  ( Colloq.),  to  prove  abor- 
tive, or  unavailing.  —  To  go  under,  (a)  To  set ;  —  said  of 
the  sun.  (6)  To  be  known  or  recognized  by  (a  name,  title, 
etc.).  (c)  To  be  overwhelmed,  submerged,  or  defeated; 
to  perish ;  to  succumb.  —  To  go  up,  to  come  to  nothing ; 
to  prove  abortive ;  to  fail.  [Slung]  —  To  go  upon,  to  act 
upon,  as  a  foundation  or  hypothesis.  —  To  go  with,  (a) 
To  accompany.  (6)  To  coincide  or  agree  with,  (c)  To 
suit;  to  harmonize  with. — To  go  (well,  111,  or  hard)  with, 
to  affect  (one)  in  such  manner.  —  To  go  without,  to  be, 
or  to  remain,  destitute  of,  —  To  go  wrong,  ia)  To  take 
a  wrong  road  or  direction;  to  wander  or  stray.  (6)  To 
depart  from  virtue,  (c)  To  happen  unfortunately,  (d) 
To  miss  success.  —  To  let  go,  to  allow  to  depart ;  to  quit 
one's  hold  ;  to  release. 

Go  (go),  V.  i.     1.  To  take,  as  a  share  in  an  enterprise ; 

to  undertake  or  become  responsible  for ;  to  bear  a  part  in. 

They  were  to  go  equal  shares  in  the  booty.    L* Estrange. 

2.  To  bet  or  wager  ;  as,  I  '11  go  you  a  shilling.  {^Colloq.'] 

To  go  halves,  to  share  with  another  equally.  —  To  go  It, 
to  behave  in  a  wild  manner ;  to  be  uproarious ;  to  carry 
on;  also,  to  proceed;  to  make  progress.  [Colloq.]  —  To 
go  it  alone  ( Card  Playing),  to  play  a  hand  without  tlie 
assistance  of  one's  partner.  —  To  go  It  blind,  (a)  To 
act  in  a  rash,  reckless,  or  headlong  manner.  [Slang] 
(ft)  (Card  Playing)  To  bet  without  having  examined  tlie 
cards.  —  To  go  one's  way,  to  set  forth  ;  to  depart. 

Go,  n.     1.  Act ;  working  ;  operation.     [Ofti.] 

So  gracious  were  the  goes  of  marriage.        Marston. 

2.  A  circumstance  or  occurrence ;  an  incident.  \_Slang'] 

This  is  a  pretty  go.  Dickens. 

3.  The  fashion  or  mode  ;  as,  quite  the  go.     [CoHog.] 

4.  Noisy  merriment ;  as,  a  high  jro.     [CoiZog.] 

5.  A  glass  of  spirits.     [Stere^r] 

6.  Power  of  going  or  doing ;  energy ;  vitality ;  perse- 
verance ;  push  ;  as,  there  is  no  go  in  him.     [^Colloq.1 

7.  (Cribbage)  That  condition  in  the  course  of  the  game 
when  a  player  can  not  lay  down  a  card  which  vrill  not 
carry  the  aggregate  count  above  thirty-one. 

Great  go.  Little  go,  the  final  and  the  preliminary  exam- 
inations for  a  degree.  [Slang,  Eng,  Univ.]  —  No  go,  a 
failure ;  a  fiasco.  [Slang]  Thackeray.  —  On  the  go,  mov- 
ing about ;  unsettled.    [Colloq.] 

Go'a  (go'a),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  species  of  antelope  {Proca- 
pra  picticauda),  inhabiting  Thibet. 

Goad  (god),  n.  [AS.  gad ;  perh.  akin  to  AS.  gar  a 
dart,  and  E.  (7ore.  See  Goee,  d.  <.]  A  pointed  instrument 
used  to  urge  on  a  beast ;  hence,  any  necessity  that  urges 
or  stimulates. 

The  daily  goad  urging  him  to  the  daily  toil.    Macaulay. 

Goad,  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Goaded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Goading.]  To  prick ;  to  drive  with  a  goad  ;  hence,  to 
urge  forward,  or  to  rouse  by  anything  pungent,  severe, 
irritating,  or  inflaming ;  to  stimulate. 

That  temptation  that  doth  goad  us  on.  STtak. 

Syn.  —  To  urge ;  stimulate ;  excite ;  arouse ;  irritate ; 
incite;  instigate. 

Goal  (gof ),  n. ;  pi.  Goats  (gofs)  or  Goaves  (govz). 
[Cf.  1st  Gob.]  (Mining)  That  part  of  a  mine  from 
which  the  mineral  has  been  partially  or  wholly  removed ; 
the  waste  left  in  old  workings ;  —  called  also  gob. 

To  work  the  goaf  or  gob,  to  remove  the  pillars  of  min- 
eral matter  previously  left  to  support  the  roof,  and  re- 
place them  with  props.     Ore. 

Goal  (gol),  n.  [F.  gaule  pole,  Prov.  P.  waule,  of 
German  origin  ;  cf.  Fries,  walu  staff,  stick,  rod,  Goth. 
walus,  Icel.  voir  a  round  stick  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  wale.'] 

1.  The  mark  set  to  bound  a  race,  and  to  or  around 
which  the  contestants  run,  or  from  which  they  start  to 
return  to  it  again ;  the  place  at  which  a  race  or  a  journey 
is  to  end. 

Part  curb  their  fiery  steeds,  or  shun  the  goal 

With  rapid  wheels.  Milton. 

2.  The  final  purpose  or  aim ;  the  end  to  which  a  de- 
sign tends,  or  which  a  person  aims  to  reach  or  attain. 

Each  individual  seeks  a  several  goal.  Pope. 

3.  A  base,  station,  or  bound  used  in  various  games ; 
in  football,  a  line  between  two  posts  across  which  the 
ball  must  pass  in  order  to  score ;  also,  the  act  of  kicking 
the  ball  over  the  line  between  the  goal  posts. 

Goal  keeper,  the  player  charged  with  the  defense  of 
the  goal. 

Go'a  pow'der  (go'a  pou'der).  [So  called  from  Goa, 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  whither  it  was  shipped  from  Por- 
tugal.] A  bitter  powder  (also  called  araroba)  found  in 
the  interspaces  of  the  wood  of  a  Brazilian  tree  {Andira 
araroba)  and  used  as  a  medicine.  It  is  the  material 
from  which  chrysarobin  is  obtained. 

Goar  (gor),  n.     Same  as  1st  Gore. 

Goar'lsh,  a.     Patched  ;  mean.     [Oft,?.]      Beau.  &  Fl. 

Goat  (got),  n.  [OE.  goot,  got,  gat,  AS.  gat ;  akin  to  D. 
geit,  OHG  geiz,  G.  geiss,  Icel.  geit,  Sw.  get,  Dan.  ged, 
Goth,  gaits,  L.  haedus  a  young  goat,  kid.]  (Zool.)  A 
hollow-horned  ruminant  of  the  genus  Capra,  of  several 
species  and  varieties,  esp.  the  domestic  goat  (C.  hircus), 
which  is  raised  for  its  milk,  flesh,  and  skin. 

I!l^°"  The  Cashmere  and  Angora  varieties  of  the  goat 
have  long,  silky  hair,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics.  The  wild  or  bezoar  goat  (Capra  wgngrus),  of 
Asia  Minor,  noted  for  the  bezoar  stones  found  in  its 
stomach,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  ancestral  spe- 
cies of  the  domestic  goat.    The  Rocky  Mountain  goat 


Goatsucker  ( Caprimulgus  Europxus). 


(Haplocercus  montanus)  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  an- 
telopes.   See  Mazame. 

Goat  antelope  (Zool.),  one  of  several  species  of  antelopes, 
which  in  some  respects  resemble  a  goat,  having  recurved 
horns,  a  stout  body,  large  hoofs,  and  a  short,  flat  tail,  as 
the  goral,  thar,  mazame,  and  chikara.  —  Goat  fig  (Bot.), 
the  wild  fig.  —  Goat  house,  (a)  A  place  for  keeping  goats. 
(ft)  A  brothel.  [Ofts.]  — Goat  moth  (Zool.),  any  moth  of 
the  genua  Cossus,  esp.  the  large  European  species  (C. 
ligniperda),  the  larva  of  which  burrows  in  oak  and  willow 
trees,  and  requires  three  years  to  mature.  It  exhales  an 
odoriikethatofthehe-goat.— Goat  weed  (Bot.),  ascrophu- 
lariaceous  plant,  of  the  genus  Capraria  (C.  biflora).  — 
Goat's  bane  (Bot.),  a  poisonous  plant  (Aconiium  Lycocto- 
num),  bearing  pale  yellow  flowers,  introduced  from 
Switzerland  into  England j  wolfsbane.  —  Goat's  beard 
(Bot.),  a.  plant  of  the  genus  Tragopogon  ;  —  so  named  from 
the  long  silky  beard  of  the  seeds.  One  species  is  the  sal- 
sify or  oyster  plant.  —  Goat's  foot  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  wood 
sorrel  ( Oxalis  caprina)  growing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

—  Goat's  rue  (Bot.),  a  leguminous  plant  (Galega  officinalis 
of  Europe,  or  Tephrosia  Virginiana  in  the  United  States). 

—  Goat's  thorn  (Bot.),  a  thorny  leguminous  plant  (Astraga- 
lus Tragacanthus),  ifound  in  the  Levant.  —  Goat's  wheat 
(Bot.),  the  genus  Tragopyrum  (now  referred  to  Atra- 
phaxis). 

Goat'ee'  (go'te'),  n.  A  part  of  a  man's  beard  on  the 
chin  or  lower  lip  which  is  allowed  to  grow,  and  trimmed 
so  as  to  resemble  the  beard  of  a  goat. 

Goat'fish'  (got'fTsh'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  fish  of  the  genua 
Upeneus,  inhabiting  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  allied  to 
the  surmullet. 

Goat'herd'  (-herd'),  n.  One  who  tends  goats.  Spenser. 

Goat'lsh,  a.    Characteristic  of  a  goat ;  goatlike. 

Give  your  chaste  body  up  to  the  embraces 

Of  goatish  luist.  Massinger. 

— Goat'ish-ly,  arfv.  —  Goat'lsh-ness,  re. 

Goat'like'  (-lik'),  a.     Like  a  goat ;  goatish. 

Goat'skin'  (-skTn'),  n.  The  skin  of  a  goat,  or  leather 
made  from  it.  —  a.  Made  of  the  skin  of  a  goat. 

Goat'suok'er  (-siik'er),  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  several 
species  of  insectivorous  birds, 
belonging  to  Caprimulgus  and 
allied  genera, 
esp.  the  Euro- 
pean species 
(Caprimulgus 
Europseus)  ;  — 
so  called  from 
the  mistaken 
notion  that  it 
sucks  goats. 
The  European 
species  is  called  also  goat-milker,  goat  owl,  goat  chaffer, 
fern  owl,  night  hawk,  nightjar,  night  churr,  churr-owl, 
gnat  hawk,  and  dorhawk. 

Goaves  (govz),  n.  pi.  [See  Goas,  n.]  {Mining)  Old 
workings.    See  Goap.  Raymond. 

Gob  (gob),  re.     [Cf .  Goat.]    {Mining)  Same  as  Goaf. 

Gob,  n.  [OF.  gob  morsel ;  cf.  P.  gobe,  gobbe,  a  poi- 
soned morsel,  poison  ball,  gobet  a  piece  swallowed,  gober 
to  swallow  greedily  and  without  tasting  ;  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir. 
gob  mouth,  snout,  W.  gwp  a  bird's  head  and  neck.  Cf. 
Gobble,  Joe,  m.]  1.  A  little  mass  or  collection ;  a  small 
quantity ;  a  mouthful,     [iozf]  L'' Estrange. 

2.  The  mouth.     [^Prov.  Eng.  or  Low']  Wright. 

Gob'bet  (gSb'bSt),  n.     [OE.  &  F.  gobet.    See  2d  Gob.] 

A  mouthful ;  a  lump  ;  a  small  piece.  Spenser. 

[He]  had  broken  the  stocks  to  small  gobbets.     Wpclif. 

Gob'bet,  V.  t.  To  swallow  greedily;  to  swallow  in 
gobbets.     iLow'i  L'Estrange. 

Gob'bet-ly,  adv.    In  pieces.     [Ofts.]  Huloet. 

Gob'blng  (-bing),  re.  [See  1st  Gob.]  {Mining)  {a) 
The  refuse  thrown  back  into  the  excavation  after  remov- 
ing the  coal.  It  is  called  also  gob  stuff.  Brande  &  C. 
(b)  The  process  of  packing  with  waste  rock  ;  stovi'ing. 

Gob'ble  (gob'b'l),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Gobbled  (-b'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gobbling  (-blTng).]     [Freq.  of  2d  gob.] 

1.  To  swallow  or  eat  greedily  or  hastily  ;  to  gulp. 

Supper  gobbled  up  in  haste.  Swift. 

2.  To  utter  (a  sound)  like  a  turkey  cock. 

He  .  .  .  gobbles  out  a  note  of  self-approbation.    Goldsmith. 

To  gobble  up,  to  capture  in  a  mass  or  in  masses ;  to  cap- 
ture suddenly.    [Slang] 

Gob'ble,  V.  i.     1.  To  eat  greedily. 

2.  To  make  a  noise  like  that  of  a  turkey  cock.    Prior. 

Gob'ble,  re.     A  noise  made  in  the  throat. 
Ducks  and  geese  ...  set  up  a  discordant  gobble.    Mrs.  Gore. 

Gob'bler  (-bier),  re.    A  turkey  cock  ;  a  bubbling  Jock. 

Gob'e-lin  (g5b'e-lln),  a.  Pertaining  to  tapestry  pro- 
duced in  the  so-called  Gobelin  works,  which  have  been 
maintained  by  the  French  Government  since  1667. 

II  Qobe'mouche'  (gob'mobsh'),  re.  [F.]  Literally,  a 
fly  swallower  ;  hence,  one  who  keeps  his  mouth  open ;  a 
boor  ;  a  silly  and  credulous  person. 

Gob'et  (g5b'5t),  n.     See  Gobbet.     [06*.]       Chaucer. 

Go'-be-tween'  (go'be-twen'),  n.  An  intermediate 
agent ;  a  broker ;  a  procurer ;  —  usually  in  a  disparaging 
sense.  Shak. 

Go'bl-oid  (go'- 
bi-oid),  a.  [NL. 
Gobius  +  -Old.] 
{Zool.)  Like,  or 
pertaining  to,  the 
goby, or  tlie  genus 
Gobius.  —  re.  A 
gobioid  fish. 

Goblet  (gSb'- 
Igt),  re.  [F.  gobelel,  LL.  gobeletns,  gobellus ,-  cf .  L.  cupa 
tub,  cask.  See  Cupel.]  A  kind  of  cup  or  drinking  ves- 
sel having  a  foot  or  standard,  but  without  a  handle. 

We  love  not  loaded  hoards  aiul  gobh'ts  crowned.    Denhanu 

Gob'lln  (-lln),  n.  [OE.  gobelin,  P.  gobelin,  LL.  gobe- 
limis,  fr.  Gr.  ko^oAo?  knave,  a  mischievous  goblin;  or 
cf.  G.  kobold,  E.  kobold,  cobalt.  Armor,  gobilin  an  ignia 


Gobioid  (Periophthalmus  Schtosseri). 
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GOBLINE 

fatnuB,  goblin.]    An  evil  or  mischievous  spirit ;  a  playful 
or  malicious  ell ;  a  frightful  phantom  ;  a  gnome. 

To  whom  the  gohltn,  full  of  wrath,  repUed.        Milton. 

Gobline'  (gob'lin'),  «.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  ropes  or 
chains  serving  as  stays  for  the  dolphin  striker  or  the 
bowsprit ;  —  called  also  gobrope  and  gaubline. 

Gob'lln-lze  (gob'lTn-iz),  v.  i.  To  transform  into  a 
goblin,     [i?.]  Lowell. 

Go'by  (go'by),  n.  ;  pi.  Gobies  (-biz).  [F.  goUe,  L. 
gobius,  gobio,  Gr.  /tmjSto!.  Cf.  Gudseon.]  (Zo'dl.)  One 
of  several  species  of  small  marine  fishes  of  the  genus 
Gobius  and  allied  genera. 

Go'-by'  (go'bi'),  n.     A  passing  without  notice  ;  inten- 
tional neglect ;   thrusting  away  ;  a  shifting  off ;  adieu ; 
as,  to  give  a  proposal  the  go-by. 
Some  Eongs  to  wliich  we  have  given  the  gchby.  Prof.  WiUon. 

Go'cart'  (go'karf),  n.    A  framework  moving  on  cast- 
ers, designed  to  support  chil- 
dren while  learning  to  walk. 

God  (god),  a.  &  n.    Good. 
[Ofo.]  Chaucer. 

God  (gSd),  re.  [AS.  qod; 
akin  to  OS.  &  D.  god,  OHG. 
got,  G.  gott,  Icel.  guS,  goS, 
Sw.  &  Dan.  gud,  Goth,  gup, 
prob.  orig.  a  p.  p.  from  a  root 
appearing  in  Skr.  hu,  p.  p. 
hiita,  to  call  upon,  invoke, 
implore.  V30.  Cf.  Good- 
bye, Gospel,  Gossip.]  1.  A 
being  conceived  of  as  possess- 
ing supernatural  power,  and 
to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifice, 
worship,  etc. ;  a  divinity ;  a  deity ;  an  object  of  worship ; 
an  idol. 

He  maketh  a  god,  and  worshipeth  it.     Is.  xliv.  15. 
The  race  of  Israel  .  .  .  bowing  lowly  down 
To  bestial  gods.  Milton. 

2.  The  Supreme  Being ;  the  eternal  and  infinite  Spirit, 
the  Creator,  and  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe  ;  Jehovah. 

God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Jofm  iv.  24. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  deified  and  honored  as  the  chief 
good ;  an  object  of  supreme  regard. 

"Whose  god  is  their  belly.  Pkil.  in.  19. 

4.  Figuratively  applied  to  one  who  wields  great  or 
despotic  power.     [R.]  Shak. 

Act  of  God.  (Law)  See  under  Act.  —Gallery  gods,  the 
occupants  of  the  highest  and  cheapest  gallery  of  a  thea- 
ter. [Colloq.]  —  God's  acre,  God's  field,  a  burial  place ;  a 
churcliyard.  See  under  Acre.  —  God's  honse.  (a)  An  alms- 
house. [Obs.]  (b)  A  cliurch.  —  God's  penny,  earnest  penny. 
[Obs.]    Beau.  &  Fl.  —  God'»  Sunday,  Easter. 

God,  V.  i.    To  treat  as  a  god ;  to  idolize.  [OJs.]   Shak. 

God'child'  (-child'),  re.  One  for  whom  a  person  be- 
comes sponsor  at  baptism,  and  whom  he  promises  to  see 
educated  as  a  Christian ;  a  godson  or  goddaughter.  See 
Godfather. 

God'daugh'ter  (-da'ter),  n.  [AS.  goddohtor.']  A  fe- 
male for  whom  one  becomes  sponsor  at  baptism. 

God'dess  (god'dSs),  n.  1.  A  female  god ;  a  divinity, 
or  deity,  of  the  female  sex. 

When  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  presented  herself  among  a 
crowd  of  goddesses,  she  was  distinguished  by  her  graceful  stat- 
ure and  superior  beauty  Addison. 

2.  A  woman  of  superior  charms  or  excellence. 

Gode  (god),  a.  &  re.    Good.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Gode'llch  (-ITch),  a.     Goodly.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

God'fa'ther  (gOd'fa'ther),  re.  [AS.  god/seder.  Cf. 
Gossip.]  A  man  who  becomes  sponsor  for  a  child  at 
baptism,  and  makes  himself  a  surety  for  its  Christian 
training  and  instruction. 

There  shall  be  for  every  Male-child  to  be  baptized,  when  they 
can  be  had,  two  Godfathers  and  one  Godmother  ;  and  for  every 
Female,  one  Godfather  and  two  Godmotliers  ;  and  Parents  shall 
be  admitted  as  Sponsors,  if  it  is  desired. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  (Prot.  Episc.  Ch.,  U.  S.). 

God'fa'ther,  v.  t.  To  act  as  godfather  to ;  to  take 
under  one's  fostering  care.     [-R.]  Burke. 

God'-fear'ing  (fer'Tng),  a.  Having  a  reverential  and 
loving  feeling  towards  God  ;  religious. 

A  brave  godfearing  man.  Tennyson. 

God'head  (god'Iigd),  re.  [OE.  godhed.  See  -head,  and 
cf.  GoDHooD.]  1.  Godship;  deity;  divinity;  divine  na- 
ture or  essence ;  godhood. 

2.  The  Deity ;  God  ;  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  imperial  throne 
Of  Godhead,  fixed  for  ever.  Milton. 

3.  A  god  or  goddess ;  a  divinity.     [06^.] 
Adoring  firsc  the  genius  of  the  place. 

The  nymphs  and  native  godheads  yet  unknown.   Dryden. 

Godliood  (-h58d),  -n..  [God  -j-  -hood.  Cf.  Godhead.] 
Divine  nature  or  essence ;  deity  ;  godhead. 

God''Ud  (-Tld).  A  corruption  of  God  yield,  i.  e.,  God 
reward  or  bless.  Shak. 

God'less,  a.  Having,  or  acknowledging,  no  God; 
without  reverence  for  God  ;  impious ;  wicked.  —  God'- 

less-ly,  adv.  —  God'less-ness,  re. 

God'like'  (-IHt'),  a.  [_God  +  like.  Cf.  Godly.]  Re- 
sembling or  befitting  a  god  or  God ;  divine ;  hence,  pre- 
eminently good  ;  as,  godlike  virtue.  —  God'like'ness,  re. 

Godll-ly  (-li-ly),  adv.    Righteously.       H.  Wharton. 

God'll-ness,  n.     [Prom  Godly.]     Careful  observance 
of,  or  conformity  to,  the  laws  of  God;  the  state  or  qual- 
'  ity  of  being  godly ;  piety. 

Godliness  ie  profitable  unto  all  things.     1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

Godling  (-ling),  n.     A  diminutive  god.  Dryden. 

God'ly,  a.  IGod,  n.  -f  -ly.  Cf.  Godlike,  Like.]  Pious ; 
reverencing  God,  and  his  character  and  laws ;  obedient 
to  the  commands  of  God  from  love  for,  and  reverence  of, 
his  character ;  conformed  to  God's  law  ;  devout ;  right- 
eous ;  as,  a  godly  life. 

For  godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance.      2  Cerr.  vii.  10. 
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Bar-tailed  Godwit  (.Limosa  Lap- 
ponica).    Q4) 

(Z'ool.)  A  white  tropical  tern 


God'ly  (gSdlJ^),  adv.    Piously ;  devoutly ;  righteously. 

All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecu- 
tion. '2  Tim.  iii.  12. 

God'ly-head  (-hSd),  re.  [Cf.  Goodlyhead.]  Good- 
ness.    [06i.]  Spenxer. 

God'moth'er  (-miith'er),  re.  [AS.  godmodor.]  A 
woman  who  becomes  sponsor  for  a  child  in  baptism.  See 
Godfather. 

Go-down'  (go-doun'),  n.  [Corruption  of  Malay  ga- 
dong  wareliouse.]     A  warehouse.     \_jEast  Indies^ 

Go-droon'  (g6-dr6bn'),  71.  [F.  godron  a  round  plait, 
godroon.]  {Arch.)  An  ornament  produced  by  notching 
or  carving  a  rounded  molding. 

God'seud'  (god'sSnd'),  n.  Something  sent  by  God ; 
an  unexpected  acquisition  or  piece  of  good  fortune. 

God'ship,  re.  iGod,  n.  -{-  -ship.}  The  rank  or  charac- 
ter of  a  god ;  deity  ;  divinity  ;  a  god  or  goddess. 

O'er  hills  and  dales  their  godships  came.  Prior. 

God'sib  (-sib),  re.    A  gossip.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

God'son'  (-stiu'),  n.  [AS.  godsunu.l  A  male  for  whom 
one  has  stood  sponsor  in  baptism.    See  Godfather. 

God'speed'  (-sped'),  n.  Success ;  prosperous  journey- 
ing;—  a  contraction  of  the  phrase,  '^  God  speed  you." 
[Written  also  as  two  separate  words.] 

Receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed. 

2  John  10. 

God'ward  (-werd),  adv.     Toward  God.      2  Cor.  iii.  4. 

God'wit  (gSd'wit),  re.  [Prob  from  AS.  god  good 
wiht  creature,  wight.] 
(Zool.)  One  of  several 
species  of  long-billed, 
wading  birds  of  the 
genus  Limosa,  and 
famUy  Tringidse.  The 
European  black-tailed 
godwit  {Limosa  limo- 
sa), the  American 
marbled  godwit  {L. 
fedoa),  the  Hudsonian 
godwit  {L.  hsemasti-  ^ 
ca),  and  others,  are 
valued  as  game  birds. 
Called  also  godwin. 

Go'bi  (go'el),  a.  [Cf. 
Yellow.  V49.]  Yel- 
low.    \_Obs.']     Tusser. 

llGo'e'land'  (go'fi'- 
laN'),  re.  [F.  goeland-l 
{Gygis  Candida). 

II  Go'e'inln'  (gS'a'mSN'),  re.  [F.  goemon  seaweed.]  A 
complex  mixture  of  several  substances  extracted  from 
Irish  moss. 

Go'el!  (go'enj,  J).  ^.  of  Go.     \_0bs.1 

Go'er  (go'er),  re.  [From  Go.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  goes ;  a  runner  or  walker  ;  as :  (a)  A  foot.  [OJj.] 
Chapman,  (6)  A  horse,  considered  in  reference  to  his 
gait ;  as,  a  good  goer  ;  a  safe  goer. 

This  antechamber  has  been  filled  with  comers  and  goers. 

Macaulay. 

Go'e-ty  (go'e-ty),  re.  [Gr.  yoijTei'a  witchcraft,  from 
707)T6ueii'  to  bewitch,  76175  sorcerer :  cf.  F.  goetie.']  In- 
vocation of  evil  spirits  ;  witchcraft.    [Obs.}    Mallyivell. 

Goff  (gSf ;  115),  re.  [Cf.  F.  goffe  ill-made,  awkward, 
It.  goffo,  Sp.  gofo,  Prov.  G.  goff  a  blockhead,  Gr.  kmi^os 
stupid.]    A  silly  clown.     [Prov.  Eng.}  HalUwell. 

Goff,  re.    A  game.     See  Gole.    [Scot.}  HalUwell. 

Goffer  (gSf'fer ;  115),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Goffered 
(-ferd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Goffering.]  [See  Gauffer.] 
To  plait,  flute,  or  crimp.     See  Gauffer.  Clarke. 

Gog  (gog),  re.  [Cf.  agog,  F.  gogue  sprightliness,  also 
'W.  gogi  to  agitate,  shake.]  Haste;  ardent  desire  to  go. 
[Obs.}  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Gog'gle  (gSg'g'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Goggled  (-g'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  GoGGLiNO  (-glTug).]  [Cf.  Ir.  &  Gael. 
gog  a  nod,  slight  motion.]     To  roll  the  eyes ;  to  stare. 

And  wink  and  goggle  like  an  owl.         Hudibras. 

Gog'gle,  a.  FuU  and  rolling,  or  staring ;  —  said  of 
the  eyes. 

The  long,  sallow  visage,  the  goggle  eyes.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gog'gle,  re.  [See  Goggle,  v.  i.}  1.  A  strained  or 
affected  rollmg  of  the  eye. 

2.  pi.  (a)  A  kind  of  spectacles  with  short,  projecting 
eye  tubes,  in  the  front  end  of  which  are  fijced  plain 
glasses  for  protecting  the  eyes  from  cold,  dust,  etc. 
(ft)  Colored  glasses  for  relief  from  intense  light,  (c)  A 
disk  with  a  small  aperture,  to  direct  the  sight  forward, 
and  cure  squinting,  {d)  Any  screen  or  cover  for  the 
eyes,  with  or  without  a  slit  for  seeing  through. 

Gog'gled  (-g'ld),  a.     Prominent ;  staring,  as  the  eye. 

Gog'gle-eye' (gog'g'1-i'),  re.  {Zodl.)  (a)  One  of  two 
or  more  species  of  American  fresh-water  fishes  of  the 
family  Centrarchidse,  esp.  Chxnobryttus  aniisiius,  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  adjacent  waters,  and  Ambloplites 
rupestris,  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  Mississippi  Valley  ;  — 
so  called  from  their  prominent  eyes.     (6)  The  goggler. 

Gog'gle— eyed'  (-id'),  a.      Having  prominent  and  dis- 
torted or  rolling  eyes.  Ascham. 
Gog'gler  (-gler),   re.      {Zodl.)   A  carangoid   oceanic 
fish  {Trachurops  crumenophthalmus),  having  very  large 
and  prominent  eyes  ;  —  called  also  goggle-eye,  big-eyed 
scad,  and  cicharra. 
Gog'let  (-let),  re.     [Pg.  gorgoleta.}    See  Gurglet. 
Go'ing  (goTng),  n.     1.  The   act  of  moving  in  any 
manner  ;  traveling ;  as,  the  going  is  bad. 

2.  Departure.  Milton. 

3.  Pregnancy  ;  gestation ;  childbearing.  Grew. 

4.  pi.  Course  of  life  ;  behavior ;  doings ;  ways. 

His  eyes  are  upon  the  ways  of  man,  and  he  seeth  all  bis  go- 
ings. Job  xxxiv.  21. 

Going  barrel.  (Horology)  (a)  A  barrel  containing  the 
mainspring,  and  having  teeth  on  its  periphery  to  drive 
the  train,  (ft)  A  device  for  maintaining  a  force  to  drive 
the   train   while   the  timepiece  is  being   wound   up.  — 


Going  forth.  (Script.)  (a)  Outlet;  way  of  exit.  "Eve' 
going  forth  of  the  sanctuary."  JSzek.  xliv.  5.  (ft) 
limit;  a  border.  "  The  (/oireff /ortft  thereof  shall  be  frt 
the  south  to  Kadesh-bamea."  Num.  xxxiv.  4. —  Going 
out,  or  Goings  out.  (Script.)  (a)  The  utmost  extremity  or 
limit.  "  The  border  shall  go  down  to  Jordan,  and  the 
goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  salt  sea."  IHuni.  xxxiv.  12. 
(ft)  Departure  or  journeying.  "  And  Moses  wrote  their 
goings  out  according  to  their  journeys."    Num.  xxxiii.  2. 

—  Goings  on,  behavior ;  actions ;  conduct ;  —  usually  ui  a 
bad  sense. 

Goi'ter  1  (goi'ter),  re.  [F.  goitre,  L.  guttur  throat, 
Goi'tre  J  cf.  tumidum  guttur  goiter,  gutiurosus  goi- 
tered.  See  Guttural.]  {Med.)  An  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck ;  bron- 
chocele.  It  is  frequently  associated  with  cretinism,  and 
is  most  common  in  mountainous  regions,  especially  in 
certain  parts  of  Switzerland. 

Goi'trel*  }  (-*^'''')'  "■■    Affected  with  goiter. 

Goi'trous  (-triis),  a.  [F.  goitreux,  L.  gutiurosus. 
See  Goiter.]  Pertaining  to  the  goiter;  affected  with 
the  goiter ;  of  the  nature  of  goiter  or  bronchocele. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  insinuating  that  the  inhabitants 
in  general  are  either  goitrons  or  idiots.  W.  Coxe. 

Gold  (gold),  Golde,  Goolde  (goold),  n.  {Bot.)  An 
old  English  name  of  some  yellow  flower,  —  the  marigold 
{Calendula),  according  to  Dr.  Prior,  but  in  Chaucer  per- 
haps the  turnsole. 

Gold  (gold),  n.  [AS.  gold;'' akin  to  D.  goud,  OS.  &  G. 
gold,  Icel.  gull,  Sw.  &  Dan.  guld,  Goth,  gulp,  Russ.  & 
OSlav.  zlato  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  yellow.  V49,  234.  See 
Yellow,  and  cf.  Gild,  v.  t.}  1.  {Chem.)  A  metallic  ele- 
ment, constituting  the  most  precious  metal  used  as  a 
common  commercial  medium  of  exchange.  It  has  a  char- 
acteristic yellow  color,  is  one  of  the  heaviest  substances 
known  (specific  gravity  19.32),  is  soft,  and  very  malleable 
and  ductile.  It  is  quite  unalter.able  by  heat,  moisture, 
and  most  corrosive  agents,  and  therefore  well  suited  for 
its  use  in  coin  and  jewelry.  Symbol  Au  {Aurun). 
Atomic  weight  196.7. 

^W^  Native  gold  contains  usually  eight  to  ten  per  cent 
of  silver,  but  often  much  more.  As  the  amount  of  silver 
increases,  the  color  becomes  whiter  and  the  specific  grav- 
ity lower.  Gold  is  very  widely  disseminated,  as  in  the 
s,ands  of  many  rivers,  but  in  very  small  quantity.  It  usu- 
ally occurs  in  quartz  veins  (gold  quartz),  in  slate  and  met- 
amorphic  rocks,  or  in  sand  and  alluvial  soil,  resulting  from 
the  disintegration  of  such  rocks.  It  also  occurs  associated 
with  other  metallic  substances,  as  in  auriferous  pyrites, 
and  is  combined  with  tellurium  in  the  minerals  petzite, 
calaverite,  sylvanite,  etc.  Pure  gold  is  too  soft  for  ordi- 
nary use,  and  is  hardened  by  alloying  with  silver  and  cop- 
per, the  latter  giving  a  characteristic  reddish  tinge.  [See 
Cabat.]  Gold  also  finds  use  in  gold  foil,  in  the  pigment 
purple  of  Cassiiis,  and  in  the  chloride,  which  is  used  as  a 
toning  agent  in  photography. 

2.  Money  ;  riches ;  wealth. 

For  me,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce.       Shak.. 

3.  A  yellow  color,  like  that  of  the  metal ;  as,  a  flowei" 
tipped  with  gold. 

4.  Figuratively,  something  precious  or  pure ;  as,  hearts 
of  gold.  Shak. 

Age  of  gold.  See  Golden  aoe,  under  Golden.  —  Dutch 
gold.  Pool's  gold.  Gold  dust,  etc.  See  under  Dutch,  Dust, 
etc. —Gold  amalgam,  a  mineral,  found  in  Columbia  and 
California,  composed  of  gold  and  mercury.—  Gold  beater, 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  beat  gold  into  gold  leaf.  —  Gold 
beater's  skin,  the  prepared  outside  membrane  of  the  large 
intestine  of  the  ox,  used  for  separating  the  leaves  of  metal 
during  the  process  of  gold-beating.  —  Gold  beetle  (Zool.), 
any  small  gold-colored  beetle  of  the  family  Chryso- 
melidse  ;  —  called  also  golden  beetle.  —  Gold  blocking,  print- 
ing with  gold  leaf,  as  upon  a  book  cover,  by  means  of  an 
engraved  block.  Knight.  —  Gold  cloth.  See  Cloth  of  gold, 
under  Cloth.  —  Gold  Coast,  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
in  West  Africa.  —  Gold  cradle.  (Mining)  See  Cradle,  re.,  7. 

—  Gold  diggings,  the  places,  or  region,  where  gold  is  found 
by  digging  in  sand  and  gravel  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  washing.  —  Gold  end,  a  fragment  of  broken  gold  or 
jewelry.  —  Gold-end  man.  (a)  A  buyer  of  old  gold  or  jew- 
elry, (ft)  A  goldsmith's  apprentice,  (c)  An  itinerant  jew- 
eler. "  I  know  him  not :  he  looks  like  a  gold-end  man." 
B.  Jonson.  —  Gold  fever,  a  popular  mania  for  gold  hunting. 

—  Gold  field,  a  region  in  which  are  deposits  of  gold.  —  Gold 
finder,  (a)  One  who  finds  gold,  (b)  One  who  empties 
privies.  [Obs.  &  Low]  Swift.  —  Gold  flower,  a  compoS' 
ite  plant  with  dry  and  persistent  yellow  radiating  invo- 
lucral  scales,  the  Helichrysum  Stcechas  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope. There  are  many  South  African  species  of  the  same 
genus. —  Gold  foil,  thin  sheets  of  gold,  as  used  by  den- 
tists and  others.  See  Gold  leaf.  —  Gold  knobs  or  knop- 
pea  (Bot.),  buttercups. — Gold  lace,  a  kind  of  lace,  made 
of  gold  thread.  —  Gold  latten,  a  thin  plate  of  gold  or 
gilded  metal.  —  Gold  leaf,  gold  beaten  into  a  film  of  ex- 
treme thinness,  and  used  for  gilding,  etc.  It  is  much 
thinner  than  gold  foil.  —  Gold  lode  (Mining),  a  gold  vein. 

—  Gold  mine,  a  place  where  gold  is  obtained  by  mining 
operations,  as  distinguished  from  diggings,  where  it  is 
extracted  by  washing.  Cf .  Gold  diggings  (above).  —  Gold 
nugget,  a  lump  of  gold  as  found  in  gold  mining  or  digging ; 

—  called  also  a  pepjYo. — Gold  paint.  See  Gold  shell.  —  Gold, 
or  Golden,  pheasant.  (Zodl.)  See  under  Pheasant.  —  Gold 
plate,  a  general  name  for  vessels,  dishes,  cups,  spoons, 
etc. ,  made  of  gold.  —  Gold  of  pleasure.  (Name  perhaps 
translated  from  Sp.  oro-de-aleqria.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Camelina,  bearing  yellow  flowers.  C.  saliva  is 
sometimes  cultivated  for  the  oil  of  its  seeds.  —  Gold  shell. 
(a)  A  composition  of  powdered  gold  or  gold  leaf,  ground 
up  with  gum  water  and  spread  on  shells,  for  artists'  use ; 

—  called  also  gold  paint,  (ft)  (Zodl.)  A  bivalve  shell  (Ano- 
mia  glabra)  of  the  Atlantic  coast ;  —  called  also  jingle  shell 
and  silver  shell.  See  Anomia.  —  Gold  size,  a  composition 
used  in  applying  gold  leaf.  —  Gold  solder,  a  kind  of  solder, 
often  containing  twelve  parts  of  gold,  two  of  silver,  and 
four  of  copper.  —  Gold  stick,  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
English  lifeguards,  who  attends  his  sovereign  on  state  oc- 
casions ;  —  so  called  from  the  gilt  rod  presented  to  him  by 
the  sovereign  when  he  receives  his  commission  as  colonel 
of  the  regiment.  [£re?.]  — Gold  thread,  (a)  A  thread  formed 
by  twisting  flatted  gold  over  a  thread  of  silk,  with  a  wheel 
and  iron  bobbins ;  spun  gold.  Ure.  (b)  (Bot.)  A  small 
evergreen  plant  ( Coptis  trifolia),  so  called  from  its  fibrous 
yellow  roots.    It  is  common  in  marshy  places  in  the 
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tTnited  States.  —  Gold  tissne,  a  tissue  fabric  interwoven 
with  gold  thread.  —  Gold  tooling,  the  fixing  of  gold  leaf  by 
a  hot  tool  upon  book  covers,  or  the  ornamental  impres- 
sion so  made.  —  Gold  washingB,  places  where  gold  found  in 
gravel  is  separated  from  lighter  material  by  wasliing.  — 
Gold  worm,  a  glowworm.  [Obs.]  — Jeweler's  gold,  an  alloy 
containing  three  parts  of  gold  to  one  of  copper.  —  Mosaic 
gold.    See  mider  SlosAic. 

Gold'-beat'en  (gold'bef'n),  a.     Gilded.     [OJs.] 

Gold'— beat'ing  (-beflng),  n.  The  art  or  process  of 
reducing  gold  to  extremely  thin  leaves,  by  beating  with 
a  hammer.  Ure. 

Gold'-bound'  (-bound'),  a.    Encompassed  with  gold. 

Gold'crest'(-krgst'),n.  {Zoijl.)  The  European  golden- 
crested  kinglet  {Begulus  crisiatus,  or  E.  regulus) ;  — 
called  also  golden-crested  wren,  and  golden  wren.  The 
name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  American  golden- 
crested  kinglet .    See  Kinglet. 

Gold'cup'  (-k!ip'),  n.    (£ot.)  The  cuckoobud. 

Gold'en  (gold''n),  a.  [OE.  golden;  cf.  OE.  gulden, 
AS.  gylden,  from  gold.    See  Gold,  and  cf.  Guildee.] 

1.  Made  of  gold ;  consisting  of  gold. 

2.  Having  the  color  of  gold  ;  as,  the  golden  grain. 

3.  Very  precious ;  highly  valuable ;  excellent ;  emi- 
nently auspicious  ;  as,  golden  opinions. 

Golden  age.  (a)  The  fabulous  age  of  primeval  simplicity 
and  parity  of  manners  in  rural  employments,  followed 
hy  the  silver,  bronze,  a,nHron  ages.  Drijden.  (b)  {Roman 
Literature)  The  best  part  (B.  c.  81  —  A.  D.  14)  of  the  clas- 
sical period  of  Latimty;  the  time  when  Cicero,  Csesar, 
Virgil,  etc.,  wrote.  Hence:  (e)  That  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  literature,  etc.,  when  it  flourishes  in  its  greatest 
purity  or  attains  its  greatest  glory  ;  as,  the  Elizabethan 
age  has  been  considered  the  golden  age  of  English  litera- 
ture. —  Golden  balls,  three  gilt  balls  used  as  a  sigu  of  a 
pawnbroker's  office  or  shop ;  —  originally  taken  from  the 
coat  of  arms  of  Lombardy ,  the  first  money  lenders  in  Lon- 
donhavingbeen  Lombards. —Golden  bull.  See  under  Bull, 
an  edict.  —  Golden  chain  (Bot.),  the  shrub  Cytisus  Labur- 
num, so  named  from  its  long  clusters  of  yellow  blossoms. 

—  Golden  club  (Bot.),  an  aquatic  ^la.ut  (Oi'Ontium  aqua- 
iicum),  bearing  a  thick  spike  of  nunute  yellow  flowers.  — 
Golden  cup  (Bot.),  the  buttercup.  —  Golden  eagle  (ZooL),  a 

large  and  powerful  eagle  (Aquila 
chrysaetos)  inhabiting  Europe,  Asia, 
and  North  America.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  brownish  yellow  tips  of  the 
feathers  on  the  head  and  neck. 
A  dark  variety  is  called  the  roy- 
al eagle ;  the  young  in  the  sec- 
ond year  is  the  ring-tailed 
eagle.  —  Golden  fleece,  (a) 
(Mythol.)  The  fleeceof  gold 
fabled  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  ram  that 
bore  Phryxus  through 
the  air  to  Colchis,  and 
in  quest  of  which  Ja- 
son undertook  the 
Argonautic  expedi- 
tion, (b)  {Her.)  An 
order  of  knighthood 
instituted  in  1429 
by  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
—  called  also  Toi- 
son  d'O):  —  Golden 
grease,  a  bribe  ;  a 
fee.  [iSlang]  —  <io\d- 
sn  hair  (Bot. ),  a  South  African  shrubby  composite  plant 
with  golden  yellow  flowers,  the  Chri/socoma  Coma-aurea. 

—  Golden  Horde  (Hist. ),  a  tribe  of  Mongolian  Tartars  who 
overran  and  settled  in  Southern  Russia  early  in  the  18th 
century.  —  Golden  Legend,  a  hagiology  (the  Aurea  he- 
genda'-)  written  by  James  de  voragine,  Archbishop  of 
Genoa,  in  the  13th  century,  translated  and  printed/  by 
Caxton  in  1433,  and  partially  paraphrased  by  Longfellow 
in  a  poem  thus  entitled.  —  Golden  marcasite,  tin.     [Obs.] 

—  Golden  mean,  the  way  of  wisdom  and  safety  between 
extremes ;  sufficiency  without  excess ;  moderation. 

Angels  guard  him  in  the  golden  mean.  Pope. 

—  Golden  mole  (Zool.),  one  of  several  South  African  In- 
eectivora  of  the  family  Ckrysochloridx,  resembling  moles 
in  form  and  habits.  The  fur  is  tinted  with  green,  purple, 
and  gold.  —  Golden  number  ( Chronol. ),  a  number  showing 
the  year  of  the  lunar  or  Metonic  cycle.  It  is  reckoned 
from  1  to  19,  and  is  so  called  from  having  formerly  been 
written  in  the  calendar  in  gold.  —  Golden  oriole.  (Zool.) 
See  Oriole.  —  Golden  pheasant.  See  under  Pheasant.  — 
Golden  pippin,  a  kind  of  apple,  of  a  bright  yellow  color.  — 
Golden  plover  (Zool.),  one  of  several  species  of  plovers, 
of  the  genus  Cha- 
radriut,  esp.  the 
European  (C.  apri- 
carius,  or  pluvia- 
lis;  —  called  also 
fellow,  black- 
breasted,  hill,  and 
whistling,  plover. 
The  common 
American  species 
(C.  dominicus)  is 
also  called  frost- 
bird,  and  bullhe 


Golden  Eagle. 


ihead. 


European  Golden  Plover  (^Charadrms 
apricarius). 

—  Golden  robin.  (Zool.)  See  Baltimore  oriole,  in  Vo- 
cab.  -  Golden  rose  (R.  C.  Ch.),a.  gold  or  gilded  rose  blessed 
by  the  pope  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  and  sent  to 
some  church  or  person  in  recognition  of  special  services 
renderedtotheHolySee.— Golden  rule,  (rj)  The  rule  of 
aoi'ig  as  we  woidd  have  others  do  to  us.  Cf.  LuU  vi.  31. 
(W  ihe  rule  of  proportion,  or  rule  of  three.  —  Golden 
samphire  (Bot.),  a  composite  plant  (Inula  crithnwides), 
found  on  the  seashore  of  Europe.  —  Golden  saxifrage 
(Bot.),  a,\ow  herb  with  yellow  flowers  (Chrysosplenium 
opposilifolmm),  blossommg  in  wet  places  in  early  spring. 

—  Golden  seal  (Bot.),  a  perennial  ranimculaceous  herb 
(JJydnislis  Canadensis),  with  a  thick  knotted  rootstock 
and  large  rounded  leaves.  —  Golden  sulphide,  or  sulphuret, 
of  antimony  ( Cliem..),  the  pentasulphide  of  antimony,  a 
golden  or  orange  yellow  powder.—  Golden  warbler  (Zool.), 
a  common  American  wood  warbler  iDendroica  .Tstiva) ; 

—  called  also  blue-eyed  yelloui  irarhler,  garden  warbler, 
and  summer  yellow  bird.  —  Golden  wasp  (Zool.),  a  bright- 
colored  hymenopterous  insect,  of  tlie  family  Chry.vdid;e. 
JL  he  colors  ore  golden,  blue,  and  green.  —  Golden  wedding, 
bee  under  Wedding. 


American  Golden-eye.    Male. 


Gold'en-eye^  (gold"n-i'),  n.    {Zool.)  A  duck  {Glau- 

cionetta  clangula),  found  in  Northern  Eu- 
Asia,  and  America.  The  American 
variety  (var.  Americana) 
is  larger.  Called  whis- 
tler, garrot,  gowdy, 
pied  widgeon, 
Whiteside, 
curre,  and 
d  oucker, 
Barrow's 
golden-eye  of 
America  (G. 
Islundica)  is 
less  common. 
Gold'en-ly,  adv. 
In  golden  terms  or 
a  golden  manner ;  splendidly ;  delightfully.  \_Obs.']  Shak. 
Gold'en-rod'  (-rSd'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  tall  herb  (Solidago 
Virga-aurea),  bearing  yellow  flowers  in  a  graceful  elon- 
gated cluster.  The  name  is  common  to  all  the  species 
of  the  genus  Solidago. 

Golden-rod  tree   (Bot.),   a  shrub  (Bosea  Yervamora),  a 
native  of  the  Canary  Isles. 

Gold'flnch' (-finch'),  «•  \_k'S.  goldfinc.  See  Gold,  and 
Finch.]  (Zool.)  (a)  A  beautiful  bright-colored  Euro- 
pean finch  (Carduelis  elegans).  The  name  refers  to  the 
large  patch  of  yellow  on  the  wings.  The  front  of  the 
head  and  throat  are  bright  red  ;  the  nape,  with  part  of 
the  wings  and  tail,  black  ;  —  called  also  goldspink,  goldie, 
fool's  coal,  drawbird,  draw-ioater,  thistle  finch,  and  sweel 
\Villiani.  (b)  The  yellow-hammer,  (c)  A 
small  American  finch  (Spinus 
trislis) ;  the  this- 
tle bird. 


European    Goldfinch 
(  Carduelis  elegans). 


American    Goldfinch 
(SjJinvs  iristis). 


Goldfinny  (^Crenilabrus  mclops) 


(!!^="  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  yeUow  finches, 
esp.  to  several  additional  American  species  of  Spinus. 

Gold'fln'ny  (-flu'ny),  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  two  or 
more  species  of 
European  labroid 
fishes  (Crenila- 
brus  m-elops,  and 
Ctenolabrus  ru- 
pestris) ;  —  called 
also  goldsinny, 
and  goldney. 

Gold'flsh' 

(-fTsh'),«.  (Zool.) 
(a)  A  small  domesticated  cyprinoid  fish  (Carassius  au- 
ratus) ;  —  so  named  from  its  color.  It  is  a  native  of 
China,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Europe 
in  1691.  It  is  often  kept  as  an  ornament,  in  small  ponds 
or  glass  globes.  Many  varieties  are  known.  Called  also 
golden  fish,  and  golden  carp.  See  Telescope  fish,  under 
Telescope,  (b)  A  California  marine  fish  of  an  orange 
or  red  color ;  the  garibaldi. 

Gold'— ham'mer  (-ham'mer),  n.    The  yellow-hammer. 

Gold'le  (-T),  n.  [From  Gold.]  (Zool.)  (a)  The  Eu- 
ropean goldfinch.     (6)  The  yeUow-hammer. 

Gold'i-looks'  (-T-loks'),  n.    Same  as  Goldyxocks. 

Gold'in  (-in),       Ik.      (Bot.)  [From  the  golden  color 

Gold'lng  (-ing),  I  of  the  blossoms.]  A  conspicuous 
yellow  flower,  commonly  the  com  marigold  (Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum).  [This  word  is  variously  corrupted  into 
gouland,  gools,  gowan,  etc.] 

Gold'less  (goId'lSs),  a.    Destitute  of  gold. 

Gold'ney  (-ny),  n.     (Zool.)  See  Gilthead. 

Gold'seed'  (-sed'),  n.    (Bot.)  Dog's-tail  grass. 

Gold'sln'ny  (-sin'ny),  M.     (Zool.)  See  Goldfinny. 

Gold'smlth'  (-smith'),  n.  [AS.  goldsmiS.  See  Gold, 
and  Smith.]  1.  An  artisan  who  manufactures  vessels 
and  ornaments,  etc. ,  of  gold. 

2.  A  banker.     lObs.^ 

^W^  The  goldsmiths  of  London 
formerly  received  money  on  de- 
posit because  they  were  prepared 
to  keep  it  safely. 

Goldsmith 
beetle  (Zool.), 
a  large, 
bright  yel- 
low, Ameri- 
can beetle 
( Cotalpa  lani- 
gera),  of  the 
family  Scar- 
abveidx. 

Gold'tit' 
(-tif),  n. 
(Zool.)  See 
Verdin. 

Gold'y-lOCks'  (gold'y-lSks'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  sev- 
eral species  of  the  genus  Chrysocoma  ;  —  so  called  from 
the  tufts  of  yellow  flowers  which  terminate  the  stems ; 
also,  the  Banunculus  auricomus,  a  kind  of  buttercup. 

Go'let  (go'lSt),  n.    The  gullet.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Go'let,  n.     (Zool.)  A  California  trout.     See  Malma. 

Goll  (golf),  n.  [D.  kolf  club  or  bat,  also  a  Dutcl> 
game  played  in  an  inclosed  area  with  clubs  and  balls ; 
akin  to  G.  kolben  club,  but  end,  Icel.  kolfr  tongue  of  a 
bell,  bolt,  Sw.  kolf  bolt,  dart,  but  end,  Dan.  kolv  bolt, 
arrow.  Cf.  Club,  Globe.]  A  game  played  with  a  small 
ball  and  a  bat  or  club  crooked  at  the  lower  end.  He  who 
drives  the  ball  into  each  of  a  series  of  small  holes  in  the 
ground  and  brings  it  into  the  last  hole  with  the  fewest 
strokes  is  the  winner.     [Scot.l  Strutt. 


Goldsmith  Beetle. 
a  Larva. 


Golfer  (gClf'er),  n.    One  who  plays  goU.     [Scot.'] 

Gol'gO-tha  (gol'go-tha),  n.  Calvary.  See  the  Note 
under  Calvary. 

Gol'lard  (gol'yerd),  n.  [From  OF.  goliart  glutton, 
butt'oon,  riotous  student,  GoUard,  LL.  goliardus,  prob. 
fr.  L.  gula  throat.  Cf.  Gules.]  A  buttbon  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  who  attended  rich  men's  tables  to  make  sport 
for  the  guests  by  ribald  stories  and  songs. 

Gol'iard-er-y  (-8r-y),  n.  The  satirical  or  ribald  poetry 
of  the  Goliards.  Milman. 

Go-U'ath  bee'tle  (g6-li'ath  be't'l).  [From  Goliath, 
the  Philistme  giant.]  (Zool.)  Any  species  of  Goliathus, 
a  genus  of  very  large  and  handsome  African  beetles. 

GoU  (gol),  n,  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  hand,  paw,  or 
claw.     \_Obs.']  Sir  P.  Sidney.    B.  Jonson. 

Go-loe'-Shoe'  (go-lo'shoo'),  n.    A  galoche. 

Go-lore'  (go-lor'),  n.    See  Galore. 

Go-loshe'  (go-13sh'),  n.    See  Galoche. 

Golt'SCllUt  (golt'shut),  n.     1.  A  small  ingot  of  gold. 

2.  A  silver  ingot,  used  in  Japan  as  money. 

Gol'yard-eys  (gol'yerd-is),  n.  A  buffoon.  See  GOL. 
lARD.     [Obs.~\  Chaucer. 

Go'inan  (goo'man),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  good  man  ;  but  cf. 
also  AS.  gummann  a  man,  OHG.  gomman  man,  hus- 
band.]    A  husband  ;  a  master  of  a  family.     [OJs.] 

Go'mar-ist  (go'mar-Tst),  1  K.       (Eccl.  Hist.)  One    ot 

Go'mar-ite  (go'mar-It),  )  the  followers  of  Francis 
Gomar  or  Gomarus,  a  Dutch  disciple  of  Calvin  in  the 
17th  century,  who  strongly  opposed  the  Arminians. 

Gom'bo  (gSm'bo),  n.    See  Gumbo. 

Gome  (gom),  n.  [AS.  guma;  akin  to  Goth,  guma,  L. 
homo.  See  Bridegroom.]   A  man.   [0J«.]    P.  Plowman. 

Gome,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  gormr  ooze,  mud.]  The  black 
grease  on  the  axle  of  a  cart  or  wagon  wheel ;  —  called 
also  gorm.     See  Gorm.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Gcymer  (go'mer),?).     A  Hebrew  measure.    SeeHoMEB. 

Go'mer,  n.  (Gun.)  A  conical  chamber  at  the  breech 
of  the  bore  in  heavy  ordnance,  especially  in  mortars ;  — 
named  after  the  inventor. 

Gom'me-lin  (gSm'me-lTn),  n.  [F.  gommeline,  from 
gomme  gum.]    (Chem.)  See  Dextrin. 

II  Gom-phl'a-SiS  (gom-li'a-sls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr._yo/t- 
(^tao-ts  toothache  or  gnashing  of  teeth,  fr.  yojx^ios  a 
grinder  tooth,  from  ydjii^o;  a  bolt.]  (Med.)  A  disease 
of  the  teeth,  which  causes  them  to  loosen  and  fall  out  of 
their  sockets. 

II  Gom-phO'SiS  (gom-fo'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yoix^oi- 
cris,  prop.,  a  bolting  together,  fr.  yoii<l>oiiv  to  fasten  with 
bolts  or  nails,  y6ij.<j>o?  bolt,  nail  :  cf.  F.  gomphose."] 
(Anat.)  A  form  of  union  or  immovable  articulation 
where  a  hard  part  is  received  into  the  cavity  of  a  bone, 
as  the  teeth  into  the  jaws. 

Go-mu'ti  (go-mob'te),  n.  [Malayan  gum'uti.']  A  black, 
fibrous  substance  resembling  horsehair,  obtained  from 
the  leafstalks  of  two  kinds  of  palms,  Metroceylon  Sagu, 
and  Arengasaccharifera,  of  the  Indian  islands.  Itlsused 
for  making  cordage.     Called  also  ejoo. 

Gon  (gon),  inf.  &p.  p.  of  Go.     lObs.J  Chaucer. 

Gon'ad  (gSn'Sd),  n. ;  pi.  Gonads  (-adz).  [Gr.  yonj 
that  which  generates.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the  masses  of 
generative  tissue  primitively  alike  in  both  sexes,  but 
giving  rise  to  either  an  ovary  or  a  testis ;  a  generative 
gland  ;  a  germ  gland.  Wiedersheim. 

Go'na-kie  (go'na-kt),  n.  (Bot.)  An  African  timber 
tree  (Acacia  Adansonii). 

II  Go'nan-gi'um  (go'nan-ji'ilm),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Gonansia 
(-a),  E.  GONANGIUMS  (-iimz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ydcos  off- 
spring -|-  ciyyetoi'  vessel.]     (Zool.)  See  Gonotheca. 

Gon'do-la  (g6n'd6-la),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  go7ida  a  gon- 
dola; cf.  LL. 
gandeia  a  kind 
of  boat,  Gr. 
Kov&v  a  drink- 
ing vessel; 
said  to  be 
a  Persian 
word  ;  cf.  F. 
gondole  gondola,  cup.]  1.  A  long,  narrow  boat  with  a 
high  prow  and  stern,  used  in  the  canals  of  Venice.  A 
gondola  is  usually  propelled  by  one  or  two  oarsmen  who 
stand  facing  the  prow,  or  by  poling.  A  gondola  for  pas- 
sengers has  a  small  open  cabin  amidships,  for  their  pro- 
tection against  the  sun  or  rain.  A  sumptuary  law  of 
Venice  required  that  gondolas  should  be  painted  black, 
and  they  are  customarily  so  painted  now. 

2.  A  flat-bottomed  boat  for  freight.     iU.  S."] 

3.  A  long  platform  car,  either  having  no  sides  or  with 
very  low  sides,  used  on  railroads.     \U.  S."] 

Gon'do-let  (-15t),  n.  [It.  gondoletta,  dim.  of  gondola.^ 
A  small  gondola.  T.  Moore. 

Gon'do-lier'  (gSn'do-ler'),  n.  [It.  gondoliere  :  cf.  F. 
gondolier.']    A  man  who  rows  a  gondola. 

Gone  (g5n  ;  115),  p.  p.  of  Go. 

Gone'ness,  n.  A  state  of  exhaustion ;  faintness,  es- 
pecially as  resulting  from  hunger.     [Colloq.   XJ.  <S.] 

Gon'fa-Ion  (gon'fa-18n),  \n.    [OE. 

Gon'la-non  (gon'fa-nSn),  (  gonfa- 
noun,  OF.  gonfanon,  F.  gonfalon,  the 
same  word  as  F.  confalon,  name  of  a 
religious  brotherhood,  fr.  OHG.  gund- 
fano  war  flag;  gund  w.ar  (used  in 
comp.,  and  akin  to  AS.  guS)  -f  fano 
cloth,  flag ;  akin  to  E.  vane  ;  cf ."  AS. 
gUSfana.  See  Vane,  and  cf.  Confalon.] 

1.  The  ensign  or  standard  in  use  by 
certain  princes  or  states,  such  as  the  " 
medineval   republics  of  Italy,  and  in 
more  recent  times  by  the  pope. 

2.  A  name  popularly  given  to  any 
flag  whioli  hangs  from  a  orosspiece  or 
frame  instead  of  from  the  staff  or  the 
mast  itself. 


Gondola. 
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Stiiiidnrds  nnd  naiyfalotis,  'twixt  vau  and  rcnr 
Stream  in  the  air. 


Milton. 


use,    unite,   r«de,   i-a.\\,   »ip,   firn ;    pity  ;    food,   fo"ot ;    out,   oU :     chair ;    go ;    sing;,   iQk  i    then,   thin ;    bow ;    zh  =  x  In  azure. 
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GONFALONIER 

Gon'fa-lon-ier'  (gon'far-lSn-er'),  «.  [F.  gonfalonier  : 
cf.  It.  gonj'aloniere.2  He  who  bears  the  gonfalon  ;  a 
Btandard  bearer ;  as :  (a)  An  officer  at  Rome  who  bears 
the  standard  of  the  Church.  (6)  The  chief  magistrate  of 
any  one  of  several  republics  in  mediaeval  Italy,  (e)  A 
Turkish  general,  and  standard  keeper. 

Gong  (gSng),  n.  [AS.  gong,  gang,  a  going,  passage, 
drain.     See  Gang.]     A  privy  or  jakes.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Gong  farmer.  Gong  man,  a  cleaner  of  privies.    [Obs.] 

Gong,  n.  1.  [Malayan  (Jav.)  gong.]  An  instrument, 
first  used  in  the  East,  made  of  an 
alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  shaped  like 
a  disk  with  upturned  rim,  and  pro- 
ducing, when  struck,  a  harsh  and 
resounding  noise. 

O'er  distant  deserts  sounds  the  Tar- 
tar gong.  Longfellow. 

2.  Qllach.)  A  flat  saucerUke 
bell,  rung  by  striking  it  with  a 
small  hammer  which  is  comiected  „        nir    h\ 

with  it  by  various  mechanical  de-  ^°°^  (Macn.h 

vices ;  a  stationary  bell,  used  to  sound  calls  or  alarms ;  — 
called  also  gong  bell. 

Gong  metal,  an  alloy  (78  parts  of  copper,  22  of  tin),  from 
which  Oriental  gongs  are  made. 
Go'nl-a-tlte  (go'ui-a-tit), 

n.  [Gr.  ywj/i'a  angle.]  {Pa- 
lean.)  One  of  an  extinct 
genus  of  fossil  cephalopods, 
allied  to  the  Ammonites. 
The  earliest  forms  are  found 
in  the  Devonian  formation, 
the  latest,  in  the  Triassic. 

Go-nid'1-al  (go-nid'I-al),  Goniatite  (Goniatites  crenis- 
a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  "'"'■  f™"  'he  Carbonifer- 
containing,  gonidia.  oustormat.cn.    (^) 

Go-nid'i-al,  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  angles 
of  the  mouth ;  as,  a  gonidial  groove  of  an  actinian. 

II  Go-nld'l-um  (-um),  n.  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  yujvi&Lov,  dim.  of 
ywvt'a  angle.]  {Zool.)  A  special  groove  or  furrow  at  one 
or  both  angles  of  the  mouth  of  many  Anthozoa. 

II  Go-nid'1-um,  n. ;  pi.  Gonidia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
yoji)  that  which  generates.]  {Bot.)  A  component  cell 
of  the  yellowish  green  layer  in  certain  lichens. 

II  6o-nim'l-a  (go-nim'I-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ■ydi'i^tos 
productive,  fr.  yovri  that  which  generates.]  {Bot.) 
Bluish  green  granules  which  occur  in  certain  lichens,  as 
Collenia,  Pelligera,  etc.,  and  which  replace  the  more 
usual  gonidia. 

Gon'l-mous  (gSn'i-miis),  a.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  gonidia  or  gonimia,  as  that  part  of  a  lichen 
which  contains  the  green  or  chlorophyll-bearing  cells. 

Go'ni-om'e-ter  (go'uT-om'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  ymvioL  angle 
-)-  -meter :  cf.  F.  goniometre.']  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring angles,  especially  the  angles  of  crystals,  or  the  in- 
clination of  planes. 

Contact,  or  Hand,  goniometer,  a  goniometer  having  two 

movable  arms  {ah,  cd),  be- 
tween which  (at  ab)  the  faces 
of   the  crystals  are  placed. 
These  arms  turn  about  a  fixed 
point,  which  is  the  center  of 
the  graduated  circle  or  semi- 
circle upon  which  the  angle 
is  read  off.  —  Eefiecting  goni- 
ometer,   an    instrument    for 
measuring  the  angles  of  crys- 
tals by  determining  through         /i     *    i  ^     •       » 
what  angular  space  the  crys-         Contact  Goniometer, 
tal  must  be  turned  so  that  two  rays  reflected  from  two 
surfaces  successively  shall  have  the  same  direction ;  — 
called  also  Wollasion's  goniometer,  from  the  inventor. 

Go'nl-o-met'rio  (-6-mSt'rTk),  Go'nl-o-met'ric-al  (-rT- 
kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  determined  by  means  of,  a  go- 
niometer ;  trigonometric. 

Gtynl-om'e-try  (-om'e-try),  re.  [Cf.  F.  goniometrie.] 
(Math.)  The  art  of  measuring  angles  ;  trigonometry. 

Gon'O-blas'tld  (gon'o-blSs'tid),  n.  [See  Gonoblas- 
TIDIDM.]  {Zool.)  A  reproductive  bud  of  a  hydroid;  a 
simple  gonophore. 

II  Gon'O-blaS-tld'l-um  (-blSs-tTd't-iim),  n.  ;  pi.  GoNo- 
BLASTIDIA  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yoi/os  offspring  +  /SAao-rd- 
v(Lv  to  bud.]     {Zool.)  A  blastostyle. 

Gon'O-ca'lyx  (-ka'lTks),  n.  [Gr.  yovo's  offspring  -)- 
'E,  calyx.']     {Zool.)  The  bell  of  a  sessile  gonozooid. 

Gon'O-cho'rism  (-ko'riz'm),  n.  [Gr.  ydros  offspring 
+  xwpt'ffi-f  to  separate,  differentiate.]  (Biol.)  A  form 
of  sexual  generation,  in  which  the  embryo  presents  the 
same  rudimentary  sexual  organs  for  both  sexes,  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  development,  but  later  on  separates 
into  one  or  other  of  the  sexes  by  atrophy  of  one  part  and 
development  of  another  part  of  the  organ.  Haeckel. 

II  Gou'O-COC'CUS  (-kokOius),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yovri  .se- 
men, the  genitals  +  NL.  &  E.  coccus.]  (Med.)  A  vege- 
table microorganism  of  the  genus  Micrococcus,  occur- 
ring in  the  secretion  in  gonorrhea.  It  is  believed  by 
some  to  constitute  the  cause  of  this  disease. 

Gon'oph  (gon'of ),  re.  [Perh.  fr.  Heb.  gannabh  thief.] 
A  pickpocket  or  tliief.     [^ng.  Slang]  Dickens. 

Gon'O-phore  (gon'o-for),  re.  [Gr.  y9j/05  offspring, 
seed  +  (^e'peci/ to  bear.]  1.  (Zool.)  Asexual  zooid  pro- 
duced as  a  medusoid  bud  upon  a  hydroid,  sometimes 
becoming  a  free  hydromedusa,  sometimes  remaining  at- 
tached.   See  Htdkoidea,  and  Blusts.  of  Athecata,  Cam- 

PANTTLARIAN,  and  GONOSOSIE. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  lengthened  receptacle,  bearing  the  sta- 
mens and  carpels  in  a  conspicuous  manner. 

Gon'or-rhe'a  )  (gon'or-re'a),  re.     [L.  gonorrhoea,  Gr. 

Gon'or-rhoe'a  )  yovoppota  ;  yovrj  that  which  begets, 
semen,  the  genitals  -f  p^eiv  to  flow :  cf.  F.  gonorrhee.] 
{3fed. )  A  contagious  inflammatory  disease  of  the  genito- 
urinary tract,  affecting  especially  the  urethra  and  va- 
gina, and  characterized  by  a  mucopurulent  discharge, 
pain  in  urination,  and  chordee  ;  clap, 
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opening: ;    b  Blastostyle  ;  n  n- 
--■'    ■■'%■[,  '  "    ■ 


'Tedusce  Buds  or  Gon- 
ophores  in  different  stages  of 
development,  budding  from 
the  Blastostyle.  "  ' 
larged. 


Much   en- 


Oon'or-rhe'al  1  (gSn'Sr- 

Gon'or-rhoe'al  i  re'al), 
a.  (Med.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  gonorrhea  ;  as,  gon- 
orrlieal  rheumatism. 

Gon'o-some  (gSn'S- 
som),  re.  [Gr.  yoyos  off- 
spring -f-  -some  body.] 
(Zool.)  The  reproductive 
zooids  of  a  hydroid  colony,  "■ 
collectively.  «, 

II  Gon'o-the'ca  (gon'o- 
the'ka),  re.  /  pi.  Gonothe- 
0^    (-se).     [NL.,    fr.    Gr. 

ydras     offspring    -4-     flij/cn    „  ^  „  ^  ,     .    .    , .  . 

box  1  (Znnl\  A  can<iii1p  Gonosome  of  riAMZanaindti'isa, 
uox.j  y.i.ooL.)  &.  capsule  ^,t^  j^u^  Gonophores.  d  d' 
developed  on  certam  hy-  Spadix  or  Proboscis  ;  a  a'  a" 
droids  (Thecaphora),  in-  a"' Actinute  in  four  stages  of 
closing  the  blastostyle  ^<=''f'oP"l<!"t  ^  '?  Moutli  and 
upon  which  the  medusoid  Muchlnlargld  "''^  ^'^"""^''■ 
buds  or  gonophores  are  de- 
veloped;—  called  also  gonangium,  and  teleophore.  See 
Htdroidea,  and  Illust.  of  Campan- 

UXAKIAN. 

Gon'o-zo'old  (-zo'oid),  n.  [Gr. 
ydro;  offspring  +  E.  zooid.]  (Zool.) 
A  sexual  zooid,  or  medusoid  bud  of 
a  hydroid ;  a  gonophore.  See  Ht- 
droidea, and  Illust.  of  CAMPAnnLA- 

KIAN. 

Go-nyd'1-al  (g6-nid'i-al),  a.  (Zo- 
ol.) Pertauaing  to  the  gonys  of  a 
bird's  beak. 

II  Go'nys  (go'nls),  re.  [Cf.  Gents.] 
(Zool.)  The  keel  or  lower  outline 
of  a  bird's  bill,  so  far  as  the  man- 
dibular rami  are  united. 

GooTjer  (gob'ber),  re.  A  peanut. 
iSouihern  U.  S.] 

Good  (good),  a.     ICompar.  Bet- 
TEB   (bSt'ter) ;  superl.  Best  (bSst). 
These  words,   though   used    as  the 
comparative    and    superla-    Gonotheca  of    Obelia. 
tive  of  good,  are  from  a  dif-  " 

f erent  root.]  [AS.  god,  akin 
to  D.  goed,  OS.  god,  0H6. 
guot,  G.  gut,  Icel.  goSr, 
Sw.  &  Dan.  god,  Goth. 
gods;  prob.  orig.,  fitting, 
belonging  together,  and  akin  to  E.  gather.  V29.  Cf. 
Gather.]  1.  Possessing  desirable  qualities ;  adapted  to 
answer  the  end  designed  ;  promoting  success,  welfare,  or 
happiness  ;  serviceable  ;  useful ;  fit ;  excellent ;  admira- 
ble ;  commendable  ;  not  bad,  corrupt,  evil,  noxious,  of- 
fensive, or  troublesome,  etc. 

And  God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and  behold,  it 

was  very  good.  Gen.  i.  31. 

Good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome.  Shak. 

2.  Possessing  moral  excellence  or  virtue ;  virtuous ; 
pious ;  religious  ;  —  said  of  persons  or  actions. 

In  all  things  showing  thyself  a  pattern  of  good  works. 

Tit.  ii.  7. 

3.  Kind ;  benevolent ;  humane  ;  merciful ;  gracious  ; 
polite ;  propitious  ;  friendly ;  weU-disposed  ;  —  often  fol- 
lowed by  to  or  toward,  also  formerly  by  unto. 

The  men  were  very  good  unto  us.    1  Sam.  xxv.  15. 

4.  Serviceable  ;  suited  ;  adapted  ;  suitable  ;  of  use  ; 
to  be  relied  upon  ;  —  followed  especially  by  for. 

All  quality  that  is  good  for  anything  is  founded  originally 
in  ment.  Collier. 

5.  Clever  ;  skillful ;  dexterous ;  ready  ;  handy  ;  —  fol- 
lowed especially  by  at. 

He  ...  is  a  good  workman  ;  a  very  good  tailor.    Shak. 
Those  are  generally  good  at  flattering  who  are  good  for  noth- 
ing else.  South. 

6.  Adequate ;  sufficient ;  competent ;  sound ;  not  fal- 
lacious ;  valid ;  in  a  commercial  sense,  to  be  depended 
on  for  the  discharge  of  obligations  incurred  ;  having  pe- 
cuniary ability  ;  of  unimpaired  credit. 

My  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty.  Shak. 

My  mea\iing  in  saying  he  is  a  good  man  is  .  .  .  that  he  is 

sufficient.  ...  I  think  I  may  take  his  bond.  Shak. 

7.  Real ;  actual ;  serious ;  as  in  the  phrases  in  good 
earnest;  in  good  sooth. 

Love  no  man  in  good  earnest.  Shak. 

8.  Not  small,  insignificant,  or  of  no  account ;  consid- 
erable ;  esp. ,  in  the  phrases  a  good  deal,  a  good  way,  a 
good  degree,  a  good  share  or  part,  etc. 

9.  Not  lacking  or  deficient ;  full ;  complete. 

Good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  run- 
ning over.  Luke  vi.  38. 

10.  Not  blemished  or  impeached  ;  fair  ;  honorable  ; 
unsullied ;  as  in  the  phrases  a  good  name,  a  good  report, 
good  repute,  etc. 

A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment.    Ecdl.  vii.  1. 

As  good  as.  See  under  As.  —  Tor  good,  or  For  good  and 
all,  completely  and  finally  ;  fully ;  truly. 

The  good  woman  never  died  after  this,  till  she  came  to  die 
for  good  and  all.  L'Estrange. 

—  Good  breeding,  polite  or  polished  manners,  formed  by 
education ;  a  polite  education. 

Distinguished  by  good  humor  and  good  breeding.    Macanlay. 

—  Good  cheap,  literally,  good  bargain  ;  reasonably  cheap. 

—  Good  consideration  (Zo!(>).  fo)  A  consideration  of  blood 
or  of  natural  love  and  affection.  Blackstone.  (b)  A  val- 
uable consideration,  or  one  which  will  sustain  a  contract. 

—  Good  fellow,  a  person  of  companionable  qualities.  [Fa- 
miliar] —  Good  folk,  or  Good  people,  fairies ;  brownies ; 
pixies,  etc.  [Colloq.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  —  Good  for  nothing, 
(a)  Of  no  value  ;  useless ;  worthless.  (6)  Used  substan- 
tively, an  idle,  worthless  person. 

My  father  always  said  I  was  born  to  be  a  good  for  nothing. 

Ld.  Lytton. 

—  Good  Friday,  the  Friday  of  Holy  Week,  kept  in  some 
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churches  as  a  fast,  in  memory  of  our  Savior's  passion  oi 
suffering ;  the  anniversary  of  the  crucifixion.  —  Good  hu- 
mor, or  Good-humor,  a  cheerful  or  pleasant  temper  or 
state  of  mind.  —  Good  nature,  or  Good-nature,  habitual 
kindness  or  mildness  of  temper  or  disposition ;  amiabil- 
ity ;  state  of  being  in  good  humor. 

The  good  nature  and  generosity  which  belonged  to  his  char- 
acter. Macaulay. 

The  young  count's  good  nature  and  easy  persuadability 
were  amongliis  best  characteristics.  Hawthorne. 

—  Good  people.  See  Good  folk  (above).  —  Good  speed,  good 
luck  ;  good  success ;  godspeed  ;  —  an  old  form  of  wishing 
success.  See  Speed.  —  Good  turn,  an  act  of  kindness:  a 
favor. —Good  will,  (a)  Benevolence;  well  wishing ;  Mndly 
feeling,  (b)  (Law)  The  custom  of  any  trade  or  business : 
the  tendency  or  inclination  of  persons,  old  customers  and 
others,  to  resort  to  an  established  place  of  business  ;  the 
advantage  accruing  from  such  tendency  or  inclination. 

The  good  icill  of  a  trade  is  notliing  more  than  the  proba- 
bility that  the  old  customers  will  resort  to  the  old  place. 

Lord  Eldon. 

—  In  good  time,  (a)  Promptly  ;  pimctually ;  opportunely ; 
not  too  soon  nor  too  late,  (o)  (Mus.)  Correctly ;  in  proper 
time.  —  To  hold  good,  to  remain  true  or  valid  ;  to  be  oper- 
ative ;  to  remain  in  force  or  effect ;  as,  his  promise  holds 
good ;  the  condition  still  holds  good.  —  To  make  good,  to 
fulfill ;  to  establish ;  to  maintain  ;  to  supply  (a  defect  or 
deficiency) ;  to  Indemnify ;  to  prove  or  verilj'  (an  accusa- 
tion) ;  to  prove  to  be  blameless ;  to  clear ;  to  vindicate. 

Each  word  made  good  and  true.  Shak. 

Of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good.  Shak. 

I  .  .  .  would  by  combat  make  her  good.  Shak. 

Convenient  numbers  to  maJce  good  the  city.  Shak. 

—  To  think  good,  to  approve ;  to  be  pleased  or  satisfied 
vrith ;  to  consider  expedient  or  proper. 

If  ye  think  good,  give  me  my  price  ;  and  if  not,  forbear. 

Zech.  xi.  12. 
3^^  Good,  in  the  sense  of  wishing  well,  is  much  used 
in  greeting  and  leave-taking ;  as,  good  day,  good  night, 
good  evenmg,  good  morning,  etc. 

Good   (g65d),  re.     1.  That  which  possesses  desirable 
qualities,  promotes  success,  welfare,  or  happiness,  is  ser- 
viceable, fit,  excellent,  kind,  benevolent,  etc. ;  —  opposed 
tc  evil. 
There  be  many  that  say.  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  Ps.  iv.  R 

2.  Advancement  of  interest  or  happiness;  welfare; 
prosperity ;  advantage ;  benefit ;  —  opposed  to  harm,  etc. 

The  good  of  the  whole  community  can  be  promoted  only  by 
advancing  the  good  of  each  of  the  members  composing  it.  Jay, 

3.  pi.  Wares ;  commodities ;  chattels  ;  —  formerly  used 
in  the  singular  in  a  collective  sense.  In  law,  a  compre- 
hensive name  for  almost  all  personal  property  as  distin- 
guished from  land  or  real  property.  Wharton. 

He  hath  made  us  spend  much  good.         Chaucer. 

Thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice.  Shak. 

Drees  goods.  Dry  goods,  etc.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  — 
Goods  engine,  a  freight  locomotive.  [Eng.]  —  Goods  train, 
a  freight  train.  [Eng.]  —  Goods  wagon,  a  freight  car. 
[Eng.]    See  the  Note  under  Car,  re.,  2. 

Good,  adv.  Well,  —  especially  in  the  phrase  as  good, 
with  a  following  as  expressed  or  implied ;  equally  well ; 
with  as  much  advantage  or  as  little  harm  as  possible 

As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book.    Milton* 
As  good  as,  in  effect ;  virtually ;  the  same  as. 
They  who  counsel  ye  to  such  a  suppressing,  do  as  good  as  bid 
ye  suppress  yourselves.  Milton. 

Good,  V.  t.    1.  To  make  good ;  to  turn  to  good.  [Ois.} 
2.  To  manure  ;  to  improve.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Good'— by'    )  (-hi'),  re.  or  interj.      [A  contraction  of 
Good'— bye')      God  be  with  ye  (God  be  wi  ye,  God 
bw'  ye,  God  bwye).]    Farewell ;  a  form  of  address  used 
at  parting.     See  the  last  Note  imder  Bt,  prep.        Shak, 
Good'-den'  (-den'),  interj.  [Corrupt,  of  good  e'en,  for 
good  evening.]     A  form  of  salutation.     [_Obs.]         Shak. 
Good'-fel'lOW-ship  (-fgl'lS-shTp),  re.    Agreeable  com- 
panionship ;  companionableness. 

Good'geon  (gfii'tin  or  gooj'iin),  re.  (Naut.)  Same  aa 
GnDGEON,  5. 

Good'-ka'mored  (gSSd'hu'merd  or  -u'merd  ;  see  Hu- 
mor, 277),  a.  Having  a  cheerful  spirit  and  demeanor ; 
good-tempered.    See  Good-natdeed. 

Good'-hu'mored-ly,  adv.  With  a  cheerful  spirit ;  in 
a  cheerful  or  good-tempered  manner. 

Good'ish  (gSod'ish),  a.  Rather  good  than  the  con- 
trary ;  not  actually  bad  ;  tolerable. 

Goodish  pictures  in  rich  frames.  Walpole. 

Goodless,  a.    Having  no  goods.     [.Obs.]       Chaucer. 

Goodllch  (-lich),  a.     Goodly.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Good'U-ness  (-ll-ngs),  re.     [From  Goodly.]    Beauty 
of  form ;  grace ;  elegance ;  comeliness. 
Her  goodliness  was  full  of  harmony  to  his  eyes.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Good'-look'ing  (-ISSk'Tng),  a.    Handsome. 

Good'ly,  adv.     Excellently.     [06sJ  Spenser. 

Good'ly,  a.  ICompar.  Goodlier  (-li-er) ;  superl.  Good- 
liest.]   [OE.  godlich,  AS.  godlic.    See  Good,  and  Like.] 

1.  Pleasant ;  agreeable ;  desirable. 

We  have  many  goodly  days  to  see,  Shak. 

2.  Of  pleasing  appearance  or  character;  comely; 
graceful ;  as,  a  goodly  person ;  goodly  raiment,  houses. 

The  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born.         Milton. 

3.  Large ;  considerable ;  portly ;  as,  a  goodly  number. 

Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link.  Dryden, 
Goodly-head  (-bed),  )  re.  Goodness ;  grace  ;  goodli- 
Good'ly-hood  (-hSSd), )       ness.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Good'man  (-man),  re.    IGood  -f  man.]    1.  A  familiar 

appellation  of  civility,  equivalent  to  "My  friend,"  "Good 

sir,"  "Mister  ;  "  — sometimes  used  ironically.     [OSs.] 
With  you,  goodman  boy,  an  you  please.  Shak. 

2,  A  husband ;  the  master  of  a  house  or  family ;  — 

often  used  in  speaking  familiarly.     [Archaic]     Chaucer. 
Say  ye  to  the  goodman  of  the  house,  .  .  .  Where  is  the  ^uest- 

chamber  ?  Mark  xiv.  14. 
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H^"*  In  the  early  colonial  records  of  New  England,  the 
term  goodman  is  frequently  used  as  a  title  of  designa- 
tion, sometimes  in  a  respectful  manner,  to  denote  a  per- 
son whose  first  name  was  not  known,  or  when  it  was  not 
desired  to  use  that  name ;  in  this  use  it  was  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  Mr.  This  use  was  doubtless  brought  with  the 
first  settlers  from  England. 

Good'-na'tured  (gd5d'na'turd ;  135),  a.  Naturally 
mild  in  temper ;  not  easily  provoked. 

Syn.  —  Good  -  natueed.  Good  -  tbmpeked.  Good  -  hu- 
mored. Good-natured  denotes  a  disposition  to  please  and 
be  pleased.  Good-feinpered  denotes  a  habit  of  mind  wliich 
is  not  easily  rutBed  by  provocations  or  other  disturbing 
Influences.  Good-humored  is  applied  to  a  spirit  full  of 
ease  and  cheerfulness,  as  displayed  m  one's  outward  de- 
portment and  in  social  intercourse.  A  good-natured  man 
recommends  himself  to  all  by  the  spirit  which  governs 
him.  A  good-humored  man  recommends  himself  pai'ticu- 
larly  as  a  companion.  A  pood-tempered  man  is  rarely  be- 
trayed into  anytliiug  which  can  disturb  the  serenity  of 
the  social  circle. 

Good'-na'tured-ly,  adv.    With  mildness  of  temper. 

Good'ness  (goSd'nSs),  n.  [AS.  godnes.}  The  quaUty 
of  being  good  in  any  of  its  various  senses  ;  excellence ; 
virtue  ;  kindness ;  benevolence  ;  as,  the  goodness  of  tim- 
ber, of  a  soil,  of  food  ;  goodness  of  character,  of  disposi- 
tion, of  conduct,  etc. 

Good'  now  (nouO.  An  exclamation  of  wonder,  sur- 
prise, or  entreaty.     lObs.']  Shak. 

Goods  (go5dz),  re.  pi.    See  Good,  n.,  3. 

Good'sUp,  ra.    Favor;  grace.     \_Obs.']  Gower. 

Qood'-tem'pered  (gSSd'tgm'perd),  o.  Having  a  good 
temper ;  not  easily  vexed.     See  Good-natured. 

Good'wlfe'  (go5d'wif'),  n.  The  mistress  of  a  house. 
[Archaic}  Eobynson  (Morels  Utopia). 

Qood'y  (%S6i'f),  n.  ;  pi.  Goodies  (-iz).  1.  A  bonbon, 
cake,  or  the  like  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi.     [_Colloq.'] 

2.  {Zool.)  An  American  fish ;  the  lafayette  or  spot. 

Good'y,  re.  /  pi.  Goodies  (-iz).  [Prob.  contr.  from 
goodwij'e.^    Goodwife  ;  —  a  low  term  of  civility  or  sport. 

Good'-year  (g56d'yer),  n.  [See  Goujere.]  The  ven- 
ereal disease ;  — often  used  as  a  mild  oath.   \_Obs.']  Shak. 

Good'y-good'y,  a.  Mawkishly  or  weakly  good; 
exhibiting  goodness  with  silliness.     [^Colloq.'] 

Good'y-shlp,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  a  goody  or 
goodwife.     [^Jocose']  Hudibras. 

II  Goo-roo',  Gu-ru'  (goo-rob'),  n.  [BUnd.  guru  a  spir- 
itual parent  or  teacher,  Skr.  guru  heavy,  noble,  venera- 
ble, teacher.  Of.  Grief.]  A  spiritual  teacher,  guide,  or 
confessor  among  the  Hindoos.  Malcom. 

Goos'an'der  (goos'Sn'der),  n.  [OE.  gossander,  a 
tautological  word  formed  fr.  goose  -\-  gander.  Cf.  Mer- 
ganser.] (Zool.)  A  species  of  merganser  (M.  mergan- 
ser) of  Northern  Europe  and  America ;  —  called  also 
merganser,  dundiver,  sawbill,  sawneb,  ihelduck,  and 
sheldrake.    See  Merganseb. 

Goose   (goos),  re./  pi.   Geese  (ges).     [OE.  gos,  AS. 
gos,  pi.  ges  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  gans,  Icel, 
gas,  Dan.  gaas,  Sw.  gis,  Russ.  guse,  Olr. 
geiss,  L.  anser,  for  hanser,  Gr.  x')", 
Skr.  hamsa.    V233.     Cf.  Gander, 
GannetJ  Ganza,  Gosling.]  (Zool.) 

1.  Any  large  web-footed  bird 
of  the  subfamily  ^reseri'n*,  and 
belonging  to  Anser,  Sranta, 
Chen,  and  several  allied  gen- 
era.   See  Anseres. 

51^°*  The  common  domes- 
tic goose  is  believed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Euro- 
pean graylag  goose  (Anser 
anser).  The  bean  goose  (A. 
segelum),the  American  wild  _ 

or  Canada  goose  (Branta  r'-.„i„„  r^„„.. 

Canadensis),  !>.n<i  the  berni-  Graylag  Goose. 

cle  goose  (Branta  leucopsis)  are  well  known  species.  The 
American  white  or  snow  geese  and  the  blue  goose  belong 
to  the  genus  Chen.  See  Beenigle,  Emperor  goose,  under 
Emperor,  Snow  goose.  Wild  goose,  Brant. 

2.  Any  large  bird  of  other  related  families,  resembling 
the  common  goose. 

.  ^W^  The  Egyptian  or  fox  goose  (Alopnchen  JSgyp- 
haca)  and  the  African  spur-winged  geese  (Plectropterus) 
belong  to  the  family  Plectropteridx.  The  Australian 
semipalmated  goose  (Anseranas  semipalmata)  and  Cape 
Barren  goose  ( Cereopsis  Novx-HoUandix)  are  very  differ- 
ent from  northern  geese,  and  each  is  made  the  type  of  a 
distmct  family.    Both  are  domesticated  in  Australia. 

3.  A  tailor's  smoothing  iron,  so  called  from  its  handle, 
which  resembles  the  neck  of  a  goose. 

4.  A  silly  creature  ;  a  simpleton. 

B.  A  game  played  with  counters  on  a  board  divided  in- 
to compartments,  in  some  of  which  a  goose  was  depicted. 

The  pictures  placed  for  ornament  and  use. 

The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose.  Goldsmith. 
A  wild  goose  chase,  an  attempt  to  accomplish  something 
impossible  or  unhkely  of  attainment.  —  Fen  goose.  See 
under  Pen — Goose  barnacle  (^oSZ.),  any  pedunculated  bar- 
nacle of  the  genus  Anatifa  or  Lepas  ;  —  called  also  duck 
barnacle.  See  Barnacle,  and  Cirripedia. —Goose  cap,  a 
silly  person.  [Obs.]  Beau.  &  F/.  — Goose  con  IBot.),  a 
coarse  kmd  of  rush  {Jiincus  sguarrosus).  —  Goose  feast, 
Michaelmas.  [Colloq.  ifnff.]  —  Goose  flesh,  a  peculiar 
roughness  of  the  skin  produced  by  cold  or  fear ;  —  called 
also  !70ose.s4ire.— Goose  grass.  (5o<.)  (a)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Galium  (G.  Aparine),  a  favorite  food  of  geese  ;  —  called 
also  catchweed  and  cleavers,  (b)  A  species  of  knotgrass 
(Polygonum  aviculare).  (c)  The  annual  spear  grass  {Poa 
annua).  —  Goose  neck,  anything,  as  a  rod  of  iron  or  a  pipe, 
curved  like  the  neck  of  a  goose;  specifically  (iV»?(A),  an 
Iron  hook  connecting  a  spar  with  a  mast.  —  Goose  quUl,  a 
large  feather  or  quill  of  a  goose;  also,  a  pen  made  from 
It.  —  Goose  skin.  See  Goose  flesh,  above.  —  Goose  tongue 
(Hot.),  a,  comijpsite  plant  {Achillea  ptarmicn),  growing 
wfld  m  the  British  islands. —  Sea  goose.  iZool.)  See 
rHALAROpE.— Solan  goose.    (Zool.)  See  Gannet. 

Qoose'ber-iy  (gobz'bSr-ry  or  goos'-),  re.  ;  pi.  Goose- 
BBRRma  (-rtz).    [Corrupted  for  groseberry  or  groiseberry. 


Gooseberry  Worm  and  Adult  Moth  (X)a- 
kruma  convolutella).    Nat.  size. 


fr.  OF.  groisele,  F.  groseille,  —  of  German  origin  ;  cf.  G. 
krausbeere,  krauselbeere  (fr.  kraus  crisp),  D.  kruisbes, 
kruisbesie  (as  if  crossberry,  f r.  kruis  cross ;  for  kroesbes, 
kroesbezie,  fr.  kroes  crisp),  Sw.  krusbdr  (fr.  krus,  krusig, 
crisp).  The  first  part  of  the  word  is  perh.  akin  to  E. 
curl.  Cf.  Grossdlar,  a.]  1.  (Bot.)  Any  thorny  shrub 
of  the  genus  Ribes  ;  also,  the  edible  berries  of  such  shrub. 
There  are  several  species,  of  which  Ribes  Grossularia 
is  the  one  commonly  cultivated. 

2.  A  sUly  person  ;  a  goose  cap.  Goldsmith. 

Earbadoes  gooseberry,  achmbiug  prickly  shrub  (Pereskia 
aculeata)  of  the  West  Indies,  which  bears  edible  berries 
resembling  gooseberries.  —  Coromandel  gooseberry.  See 
C  AEAMBOLA.  —  Gooseberry  fool.  See  1st  Fool.  —  Gooseberry 
worm  (Zool.),  the  larva  of  a  small  moth  (Bakruma  con- 
volutella). It  de- 
stroys the  goose- 
berry by  eating 
the  interior. 

Goose'flsh' 
(goos'f  1  sh'),  re. 
(Zool.)  See  An- 
gler. 

Goose'foot' 
(-tSoV),  n.  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  herbs 
(Chenopodium)  mostly  annual  weeds ;  pigweed. 

Goos'er-y  (goos'er-y),  re.  /  pi.  Gooseries  (-iz).  1.  A 
place  for  keeping  geese. 

2.  The  characteristics  or  actions  of  a  goose ;  silliness. 
The  finical  gooserg  of  your  neat  sermon  actor.       Milton. 

GOOSe'wlng'  (-wTng'),  re.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  clews 
or  lower  corners  of  a  course  or  a  topsail  when  the  middle 
part  or  the  rest  of  the  sail  is  furled. 

Qoose'winged'  (-wingd'),  a.  (Naut.)  (a)  Having  a 
"goosewlng."  (b)  Said  of  a  fore-and-aft  rigged  vessel 
with  foresail  set  on  one  side  and  mainsail  on  the  other ; 
wing  and  wing. 

Goos'ish,  a.    Like  a  goose ;  foolish.    [Obs.']    Chaucer. 

Goost  (gost),  re.     Ghost ;  spirit.     [Obs.]         Chaucer. 

Goot  (got),  re.     A  goat.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Go'— out'  (go'ouf),  re.  A  sluice  in  embankments 
against  the  sea,  for  letting  out  the  land  waters,  when  the 
tide  is  out.     [Written  also  gowt.] 

Go'pher  (go'fer),  re.  [F.  gaufre  waflBe,  honeycomb. 
See  Gadffer.]  (Zool.)  1.  One  of  several  North  American 
burrowing  rodents  of  the  genera  Geomys  and  Thomo- 
mys,  of  the  family  Geomyidse  ;  —  called  also  pocket  go- 
pher and  pouched  rat.     See  Pocket  gopher,  and  Tucan. 

11^°'  The  name  was  originally 
given  by  French  settlers  to  many 
burrowing  rodents,  from  their  hon- 
eycombing the  earth. 

2.  One  of  several  western  Amer- 
ican species  of  the  genus  Spermo- 
philus,  of  the  family  Sciuridse  ;  as, 
the  gray  gopher  (Spermophilus 
Franklini)  and  the  striped  gopher 
(S.  tridecemlineatus) ;  —  called  also 
striped  prairie  squirrel,  leopard 
marmot,  and  leopard  spermophile. 
See  Spekmophile. 

3.  A  large  land  tortoise  (Testudo 
Carolina)  of  the  Southern  United 
States,  which  makes  extensive  burrows. 

4.  A  large  burrowing  snake  (Spilotes  Couperi)  of  the 
Southern  United  States. 

Gopher  drift  (Mining),  an  irregular  prospecting  drift, 
following  or  seeking  the  ore  without  regard  to  regular 
grade  or  section.  Raymond. 

Go'pher  wood'  (wood').  [Heb.  gopher.]  A  species  of 
wood  used  in  the  construction  of  Noah's  ark.  Gen.  vi.  14. 

II  Go-rac'CO  (g6-r5k'ko),  re.  A  paste  prepared  from 
tobacco,  and  smoked  in  hookahs  in  Western  India. 

Go'ral  (go'ral),  re.  (Zool.)  An  Indian  goat  antelope 
(Nemorhedus  goral),  resembling  the  chamois. 


Striped  Gopher  {Sper- 
mopMhts  tridecem- 
lineatus). 


nent  belly;  a  big-bellied  person.     [Obs.] 

Gorce  (g8rs),  re.  [OF.  gort,  nom.  gors,  gulf,  L.  gurges 
whirlpool,  gulf,  stream.  See  Gorge.]  A  pool  of  water 
to  keep  fish  in  ;  a  wear.     [Obs.] 

Gor'COCk'  (gSr'kok'),  re.  [Prob.  from  gore  blood.] 
(Zool.)  The  moor  cock,  or  red  grouse.  See  Grouse. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Gor'crow'  (-kro'),  re.  [AS.  gor  dung,  dirt.  See  Gore 
blood,  dirtj  (Zool.)  The  carrion  crow;  —  called  also 
gercrow.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Gord  (gSrd  or  gord),  re.  [Written  also  gourd.]  [Perh. 
hollow,  and  so  named  in  allusion  to  a  gourd.]  An  in- 
strument of  gaming  ;  a  sort  of  dice.    [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

II  Gor'dl-a'oe-a  (g6r'di-a'she-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
GoRDiAN,  1.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  nematoid  worms, 
including  the  hairworms  or  hair  eels  (Gordius  and  Mer- 
mis).     See  Gordius,  and  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Gor'dl-an  (gSr'dT-an),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to  Gordius, 
king  of  Phrygia,  or  to  a  knot  tied  by  him  ;  hence,  intri- 
cate ;  complicated ;  inextricable. 

Gordlan  knot,  an  intricate  knot  tied  by  Gordius  in  the 
thong  which  connected  the  pole  of  the  chariot  with  the 
yoke.  An  oracle  having  declared  that  he  who  sliould 
untie  it  should  be  master  of  Asia,  Alexander  tlie  Great 
averted  the  ill  omen  of  liis  inability  to  loosen  it  by  cut- 
ting it  with  his  sword.  Hence,  a  Gordian  knot  is  an  in- 
extricable difficulty  ;  and  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  is  to 
remove  a  difficulty  by  bold  and  energetic  measures. 

2.  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the  Gordiacea. 

Gor'dl-an,  re.     (Zool.)  One  of  the  Gordiacea. 

II  Gor'dl-US  (-us),  re.  [NL.  SeeGouniAN,  1.]  (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  long,  slender,  nematoid  worms,  parasitic  in 
insects  until  near  maturity,  wlien  they  leave  tlie  insect, 
and  live  in  water,  in  which  they  deposit  their  eggs ;  — 
called  also  hair  eel,  hairworm,  and  hair  snake,  from  the 


Male  Gordius  {G.  varius).    B  Tail  of  male, 
much  enlarged. 


absurd,  but 
common  and 
widely  dif- 
fused, no- 
tion  that 
they  are 
metamor- 
phosed horsehairs. 

Gore  (gor),  re.  [AS.  gor  dirt,  dung;  akin  to  Icel- 
gor,  Sw.  gorr,  OHG.  gor,  and  perh.  to  E.  cord,  chord, 
and  yarn;  cf.  Icel.  gorn,  garnir,  guts.]  1.  Dirt;  mud. 
[Obs.]  Bp.  Fisher. 

2.  Blood ;  especially,  blood  that  after  efEusion  has  be- 
come thick  or  clotted.  Milton. 

Gore,  re._  [OE.  gore,  gare,  AS.  gdra  angular  point  of 
land,  fr.  gar  spear ;  akin  to  D.  geer  gore,  G.  gehre  gore, 
ger  spear,  Icel.  geii-i  gore,  geir  spear,  and  prob.  to  E. 
goad.  Cf.  Gar,  re.,  Garlic,  and  Gore,  v.]  1.  A  wedge- 
shaped  or  triangular  piece  of  cloth,  canvas,  etc.,  sewed^ 
into  a  garment,  sail,  etc.,  to  give  greater  width  at  a  par- 
ticular part. 

2.  A  small  triangular  piece  of  land.  Coweli. 

3.  (Her.)  One  of  the  abatements.     It  is  made  of  twc 
curved  lines,  meeting  in  an  acute  angle " 
in  the  fesse  point. 

(t^^  It  is  usually  on  the  sinister  side, 
and  of  the  tincture  called  tenrie.  Like 
the  other  abatements  it  is  a  modern 
fancy  and  not  actually  used. 

Gore,   V.   t.     [imp.   &  p.  p.  Gored 
(gord) ;    p.   pr.    &    vb.    re.    Goring.] 
[OE.    gar    spear,    AS.    gar.      See    2d 
Gore.]     To  pierce  or  wound,  as  with  a      Gore  (Iler.). 
horn  ;  to  penetrate  with  a  pointed  instrument,  as  a  spear ; 
to  stab. 

The  low  stumps  shall  gors 
His  dainty  feet.  Coleridge. 

Gore,  V.  t.  To  cut  in  a  triangular  form ;  to  piece  with' 
a  gore ;  to  provide  with  a  gore  ;  as,  to  gore  an  apron. 

Gore'blU'  (-bil'),  re.  [2d  gore  +  bill.]  (Zool.)  The 
garfish.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Gor'fly'  (gSr'fli'),  re.  /  pi.  Gorflies  (-fiiz').  [Gore 
(AS.  gor)  iu-ng-\-fly.]     (Zool.)  A  dung  fly. 

Gorge  (gSrj),  re.  [F.  gorge,  LL.  gorgia,  throat,  nar- 
row pass,  and  gorga  abyss,  whirlpool,  prob.  fr.  L.  gurges 
whirlpool,  gulf,  abyss ;  cf .  Skr.  gargara  whirlpool,  gr  to 
devour.  Cf.  Gorget.]  1.  The  throat ;  the  gullet ;  the 
canal  by  which  food  passes  to  the  stomach. 

Wherewith  he  gripped  her  gorge  with  so  great  pain.  Spenser. 
Now,  how  abhorred  I  .  .  .  my  gorge  rises  at  it.       Shak. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  or  entrance  ;  as  :  (a)  A  defile  be- 
tween mountains,  (b)  The  entrance  into  a  bastion  or 
other  outwork  of  a  fort ;  —  usually  synonymous  with 
rear.    See  Must,  of  Bastion. 

3.  That  which  is  gorged  or  swallowed,  especially  by  a 
hawk  or  other  fowl. 

And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brutish  beast, 

He  spewed  up  his  gorge,  that  all  did  him  dietest.    Spenser. 

4.  A  filling  or  choking  of  a  passage  or  channel  by  an 
obstruction  ;  as,  an  ice  gorge  in  a  river. 

5.  (Arch.)  A  concave  molding  ;  a  cavetto.  Gwilt. 

6.  (Naut.)  The  groove  of  a  pulley. 

Gorge  circle  (Gearing),  the  outline  of  the  smallest  cross 
section  of  a  hyperboloid  of  revolution.  —  Gorge  hook,  two 
fishhooks,  separated  by  a  piece  of  lead.    Knight. 

Gorge,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Gorged  (gSrjd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Gorging  (gSr'jTng).]  [F.  gorger.  See  Gorge, 
re.]  1.  To  swallow;  especially,  to  swallow  with  greedi- 
ness, or  in  large  mouthfuls  or  quantities. 

The  fish  has  gorged  the  hook.  Johnson. 

2.  To  glut ;  to  fill  up  to  the  throat ;  to  satiate. 

The  giant  gorged  with  flesh.  Addistin. 

Gorge  with  my  blood  thy  barbarous  appetite.  Dryden. 
Gorge,  V.  i.  To  eat  greedily  and  to  satiety.  Milton. 
Gorged  (gSrjd),  a.     1.  Having  a  gorge  or  throat. 

2.  (Her.)  Bearing  a  coronet  or  ring  about  the  neck. 

3.  Glutted  ;  fed  to  the  full. 

Gor'ge-let  (gSr'je-lSt),  re.  (Zool.)  A  small  gorget,  as 
of  a  humming  bird. 

Gor'geOUS  (gSr'jiis),  a.  [OF.  gorgias  beautiful,  glo- 
rious, vain,  luxurious ;  cf.  OF.  gorgias  ruff,  neck  hand- 
kerchief, and  F.  gorge  throat,  and  se  pengorger  to  as- 
sume airs.  Cf.  Gorge,  re.]  Imposing  tlirough  splendid 
or  various  colors  ;  showy ;  fine  ;  magnificent. 

Cloud-land,  gorgeous  land.  Coleridge. 

Gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer.  Shak, 

—  Gor'geous-ly,  adv.  —  Gor'geous-ness,  re. 

II  Gor'ge-rin'  (g8r'zhe-rSN'),  «..  [F.,  fr.  gorge  neck.] 
(Arch.)  Ill  some  columns,  that  part  of  the  capital  be- 
tween the  termination  of  the  shaft  and  the  annulet  of 
the  echiuus,  or  the  space  between  two  neck  moldings ; 

—  called  also  neck  of  the  capital,  and  hypotrachelium. 
See  illust.  of  Column. 

Gor'get  (g6r'jSt),  re.  [OF.  gorgete,  dim.  of  gorge 
throat.  See  Gorge,  re.]  1.  A  piece  of 
armor,  whether  of  chain  mail  or  of  plate, 
defending  the  throat  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  double 
breastplate  of  the  14th  century. 

2.  A  piece  of  plate  armor  covering  the 
same  parts  and  worn  over  the  buff  coat  in 
tlie  17th  century,  and  without  other  steel 
armor. 

Unflx  the  gorget's  iron  clasp.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  A  small  ornamental    plate,   usually    NeckSut'o  (;!). 
crescent-shaped,  and  of  gilded  copper,  for- 
merly hung  around  the  neck  of  officers  in  full  uniform 
in  some  modern  armies. 

4.  A  ruff  worn  by  women.     [06.f.] 

5.  (Surg.)  (a)  A  cutting  instrument  used  in  lithotomy. 
(h)  A  grooved  instrument  used  in  performing  vnrioua 
oi)er,ations ;  —  called  also  blunt  gorget.  Ihinglison. 
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Gse,    unite,  iTide,   fyll,   iip,    am  ;    pity ;    food,    fo~bt ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink  ;    then,   thin ;    bON ;    zh  =:  z  in  azure. 
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Fragment  of  Gorj2;onia 
{G.Jlabellum).  a  Axis; 
c  Coenenchyraa. 


[NL.    See  GoR- 


Gorgoniacea.  Branch 
of  Red  Coral  ( Cora l- 
lium  rubrum)  with 
expanded  polyps, 
a  Section  of  Ccenen- 
chyma;  b  Lon2;itu- 
dinal  Ducts:  c  Ax- 
is, or  Coral. 


GORGON 


6.  {.Zool.)  A  crescent-shaped,  colored  patch  on  the 
neck  of  a  bird  or  mammal. 

Gorget  hummer  {Zool.),  a  humming  bird  of  the  genus 
Trochilus.    See  Rubythkoat. 

Oor'gOn  (gSr'gSn),  n.  [L.  Gorgo,  -onis,  Gr.  ropyai,  fr. 
yopyos  terrible.]  1.  (Gr.  Myth.)  One  of  three  fabled  sis- 
ters, Stheno,  Euryale,  and  Medusa,  with  snalcy  hair  and  of 
terrific  aspect,  the  sight  of  wliom  turned  tlie  beholder  to 
stone.     The  name  is  particularly  given  to  Medusa. 

2.  Anything  very  ugly  or  horrid.  Milton. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  The  brindled  gnu.     See  Gnu. 

Gor'gon,  a.  Like  a  Gorgon ;  very  ugly  or  terrific  ;  as, 
a  Gorgon  face.  Dryden. 

II  Gor'gO-na'ce-a  (g8r'go-na'she-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
{Zo'dl.)  Seu  GoROONiACEA. 

Gor-go'ne-an  (g6r-go'ue-an),  a.    See  Goegonian,  1. 

II  Gor'go-ne'lon  (gSr'go-ne'ySn),  n.  ;  pi.  Gokgoneia 
(-ya).     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Vopyoveio^, 
equiv.  to  Topyeto?  belonging  to  a 
Gorgon.]    (Jlrc/i.)  A  mask  carved 
in  imitation  of  a  Gorgon's  head. 
Elmes. 

II  Gor-gO'nI-a  (gSr-go'uI-a),  n. 
fL. ,  a  coral  which  hardens  in  the 
air.]  {Zo'dl.)  1.  A  genus  of  Gor- 
goniacea,  formerly  very  extensive, 
but  now  restricted  to  such  species 
as  the  West  Indian  sea  fan  {Gor- 
gonia  flabelluvi),  sea  plume  (G. 
setosa),  and  other  allied  species 
having  a  flexible,  horny  axis. 

2.  Any  slender  branched  gor- 
goniau. 

II  Gor-go'nl-a'ce-a  (-a'she-a),  n.  pi. 

GONIA.]  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  princi- 
pal divisions  of  Alcyonaria,  including 
those  forms  which  have  a  firm  and 
usually  branched  axis,  covered  vrith 
a  porous  crust,  or  coenenchyma,  in 
which  the  polyp  cells  are  situated. 

(1^°'  The  axis  is  commonly  homy, 
but  it  may  be  solid  and  stony  (com- 
posed of  calcium  carbonate),  as  in  the 
red  coral  of  commerce,  or  it  may  be 
in  alternating  horny  and  stony  joints, 
as  in  Isis.    See  Alcyonaria,  Antho- 

ZOA,  CtENENCHYMA. 

Gor-go'nl-an    (g6r-go'nT-an), 
[L.  Gorgoneus.']  1.  Pertaining  to,  or 
resemblmg,  a  Gorgon ;  terrifying  into 
etone;  terrific. 

The  rest  his  loofe 

Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigor  not  to  move. 

Milton. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Pertaining  to  the  Gorgoniacea ;  as,  gorgo- 
nian coral. 

Qor-go'nI-an,  n.     (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Gorgoniacea. 

Gor'gon-ize  (g8r'gon-iz),  v.  t.  To  have  the  effect  of 
a  Gorgon  upon  ;  to  turn  into  stone  ;  to  petrify,     [i?.] 

Gor'hen'  (gSr'hen'),  n.  [Gor-  as  in  gorcock  -f-  Aere.] 
(Zo'dl.)  The  female  of  the  gorcock. 

Go-rll'Ia  (go-ril'la),  n.  [An  African  word  ;  found  in 
a  Greek  translation  of  a 
treatise  in  Punic  by  Hanno, 
a  Carthaginian.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  large,  arboreal,  anthro- 
poid ape  of  West  Africa. 
It  is  larger  than  a  man, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its 
massive  skeleton  and  pow- 
erful muscles,  which  give 
it  enormous  strength.  In 
8ome  respects  its  anatomy, 
more  than  that  of  any  oth- 
er ape,  except  the  chim- 
panzee, resembles  that  of 
man. 

Gor'ing  (gor'Tng),  re.,  or 
'Oor'ing  cloth'  (kisth'; 
115).     (Naut.)  A  piece  of  _L 
•canvas    cut    obliquely   to   '' 
■widen  a  sail  at  the  foot. 

Gorm  (gSrm),  n.    Axle 
grease.   See  Gome.   [Prov.    GoriUa,  (Troglorli/tes,  or  Jnfhro- 
^    -  -1  pitkecuSt  f/onlla). 

Gorm,  V.  t.  To  daub,  as  the  hands  or  clothing,  with 
gorm  ;  to  daub  with  anything  sticky.  [Pro!>.  Eng.'] 
Gor'ma(g6r'ma),  re.  (.^oii^.)  The  European  cormorant. 
Gor'mand  (g8r'mand),  re.  [F.  gourmand;  of.  Prov. 
F.  gourmer  to  sip,  to  lap,  gourmacher  to  eat  improperly, 
r.  gourme  mumps,  glanders,  Icel.  gormr  mud,  mire, 
Prov.  E.  gorm  to  smear,  daub ;  all  perh.  akin  to  E.  gore 
Wood,  filth.  Cf.  GouRfliAND.]  A  greedy  or  ravenous 
«ater ;  a  luxurious  feeder  ;  a  gourmand. 

Gor'mand,  a.    Gluttonous ;  voracious.  Pope. 

Gor'mand-er  (-er),  n.  See  Gormand,  re.  [OJs.] 
Gor'mand-ism  (-tz'm),  re.  Gluttony. 
Gor'mand-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  &  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Gor- 
mandized (-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gormandizing  (-i'zing).] 
[F.  gourmandise  gluttony.  See  Gormand.]  To  eat 
greedily ;  to  swallow  voraciously ;  to  feed  ravenously  or 
like  a  glutton.  ^  S/iak. 

Gor'mand-l'zer  (-I'zer),  re.  A  greedy,  voracious 
eater ;  a  gormand ;  a  glutton. 

Go-roon'  shell'  (go-roon'  sh51').  (Zo'dl.)  A  large, 
handsome,  marine,  univalve  shell  (Triton  femorale). 

Gorse  (g8rs),  n.  [OE.  &  AS.  gor.tt ;  perh.  akin  to  E. 
grow,  grnss.'\     (Bot.)  Furze.     See  Furze. 

The  common,  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 

With  prickly  gorse.  Cowper. 

Gorse  bird  (Zo'dl.),  the  European  linnet ;  — called  also 
gorse  hatcher.  [Prnv.  ^t?^;.]  —  Gorse  chat  (Zo'dl.),  the 
whincliat.  —  Gorse  duck  (Zodl.),  the  corncrake;  —  called 
also  grass  drake,  land  drake,  and  com  drake. 
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American  Goshawk. 
Adult  pluiuage. 


Gor'y  (gor'y),  a.  [From  Gore.]  1.  Covered  with 
gore  or  clotted  blood. 

Tliou  canst  not  say  I  did  it ;  never  shake 

Thy  gory  locks  at  me.  Shak. 

2.  Bloody;  murderous.     "  Gorj/ emulation. "      Shak. 

Gos'hawk'  (gSs'hak'),  re.  [AS.  goshafuc,  lit.,  goose- 
hawk;  or  Icel.  gashaukr.  See 
Goose,  and  Hawk  the  bird.] 
(Zodl. )  Any  large  hawk  of  the 
genus  Astur,  of  which  many 
species  and  varieties  are  known. 
The  European  (Astur palumba- 
rius)  and  the  American  (A.  atri- 
capillus)  are  the  best  known  spe- 
cies. They  are  noted  for  tlieir 
powerful  flight,  activity,  and 
courage.  The  Australian  gos- 
hawk (A.  Novse-Hollandise)  is 
pure  white. 

Gos'hera(gos'herd),re.  [OE. 
gosherde.  See  Goose,  and  Herd 
a  herdsman.]  One  who  takes 
care  of  geese. 

Gos'let  (goz'lSt),  re.  (Zo'dl.) 
One  of  several  species  of  pygmy 
geese,  of  the  genus  Nettepus. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a 
teal,  and  inhabit  Africa,  India, 
and  Australia. 

_Gos'llng  (goz'ling),  re.  [AS. 
gos  goose  -\-  -ling.']  1.  A  young 
or  unfledged  goose. 

2.  A  catkin  on  nut  trees  and  pines.  Bailey. 

Gos'pel  (gSs'pel),  re.  [OE.  gospel,  godspel,  AS.  god- 
spell  ;  god  God  -j-  spell  story,  tale.  See  God,  and  Spell, 
V.I  1.  Glad  tidings  ;  especially,  the  good  news  concern- 
ing Christ,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  salvation. 

And  Jesus  went  about  all  Galilee,  teaching  in  their  syna- 
gogues, and  preaching  the  gospel  of  tlie  kingdom.     Matt.  iv.  23. 

The  steadfast  belief  of  the  promises  of  the  gospel.    Bentley. 

d^^  It  is  probable  that  gosjxl  is  from  OE.  godspel, 
Goa  story,  tl;e  narrative  concerning  God ;  but  it  was 
early  confused  with  god  spell,  good  story,  good  tidings, 
and  was  so  used  by  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  ver- 
sion of  Scripture.  This  use  has  been  retained  in  most 
cases  in  the  Revised  Version. 

Thus  the  literal  sense  [of  gospe^  is  the  "narrative  of  God," 
i.  e.,  the  life  of  Christ.  .bV.ea^ 

2.  One  of  the  four  narratives  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Jesus  Christ,  written  by  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

3.  A  selection  from  one  of  the  gospels,  for  use  in  a  re- 
ligious service  ;  as,  the  gospel  for  the  day. 

4.  Any  system  of  religious  doctrine ;  sometimes,  any 
system  of  political  doctrine  or  of  social  philosophy  ;  as, 
this  political  gospel.  Burke. 

5.  Anytliing  propounded  or  accepted  as  infallibly  true  ; 
as,  they  took  his  words  for  gospel.     ICollog.] 

If  any  one  thinks  this  expression  hyperbolical.  I  shall  only  ask 
him  to  "read  (Kdijni.^,  instead  of  taking  the  traditional  witticisms 
about  Lee  for  gospel.  Sahitsbury. 

Gos'pel,  a.  Accordant  with,  or  relating  to,  the  gospel ; 
evangelical ;  as,  gospel  righteousness.      Bp.  Warburton. 

Gos'pel,  V.  t.     To  instruct  in  the  gospel.  \Ohs.'\  Shak. 

Gos'pel-er  (-er),  re.  [AS.  godspellere.']  [Written  also 
gospeller.']    1.  One  of  the  four  evangelists.    Mom.  of  R. 

Mark  the  gospeler  was  the  ghostly  son  of  Peter  in  baptism. 

J!'l/cli/. 

2.  A  follower  of  Wyclif,  the  first  English  religious 
reformer ;  hence,  a  Puritan.     lObs.]  Latimer. 

The  persecution  was  carried  on  against  the  gospelers  with 
much  fierceness  by  those  of  the  Roman  persuasion.       Sti-ype. 

3.  A  priest  or  deacon  who  reads  the  gospel  at  the  altar 
during  the  communion  service. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  was  the  celebrant,  the  epistoler  be- 
ing the  dean,  and  the  gospeler  the  Bishop  of  Svdnev. 

>aH  Mall  Gazette. 

Gos'pel-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gospelized 
(-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Gospelizing  (-T'zTng).]  [Written 
also  gospellise.]  1.  To  form  according  to  the  gospel ; 
as,  a  command  gospelized  to  us.  Milton. 

2.  To  instruct  in  the  gospel ;  to  evangelize ;  as,  to 
gospelize  the  savages.  Boyle. 

GOSS  (gos ;  115),  n.    [See  Gorse.]  Gorse.  \Obs.]  Shak. 

Gos'sa-mer  (gbs'sa-mer),  re.  [OE.  gossamer,  gossum- 
mer,  gosesomer,  perh.  for  goose  summer,  from  its  downy 
appearance,  or  perh.  for  God's  summer,  cf.  G.  marien- 
garr  gossamer,  properly  Mary's  yarn,  in  allusion  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  Perhaps  the  E.  word  alluded  to  a  legend 
that  the  gossamer  was  the  remnant  of  the  Virgin  Mary's 
winding  sheet,  which  dropped  from  her  when  she  was 
taken  up  to  heaven.  For  the  use  of  summer  in  the  sense 
of  film  or  threads,  cf.  G.  Mddchensommer,  Altweiber- 
sommer,  fliegender  Sommer,   all  meaning,   gossamer.] 

1.  A  fine,  filmy  substance,  like  cobwebs,  floating  in  the 
air,  in  calm,  clear  weather,  especially  in  autumn.  It  is 
seen  in  stubble  fields  and  on  furze  or  low  bushes,  and  is 
formed  by  small  spiders. 

2.  Any  very  thin  gauzeUke  fabric  ;  also,  a  thin  water- 
proof stuff. 

3.  An  outer  garment,  made  of  waterproof  gossamer. 
Gossamer    spider   (Zo'dl.),  any  small   or  young   spider 

which  spins  webs  by  which  to  sail  in  the  air.     SeeBAi.- 

LOONIHG  SPIDER. 

Gos'sa-mer-y  (-y^),  a.    Like  gossamer  ;  flimsy. 
The  greatest  master  of  gossamer^/  affectation.  2>e  Quincey. 

Gos'san  (goz'zan),  re.  (Geol.)  Decomposed  rock,  usu- 
ally reddish  or  ferruginous  (owing  to  oxidized  pyrites), 
forming  the  upper  part  of  a  metallic  vein. 

Gos'san-il'er-ous  (-tfer-iis),  a.  \_Gossan  -|-  -ferous.] 
Containing  or  producing  gossan. 

Gos'sat  (gos'sat),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  A  small  British  ma- 
rine fish  (ilotella  tricirratn) ;  —  called  also  whistler  and 
three-bearded  rockling.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Gos'slh  (-sib),  re.  A  gossip.  lObs.]  Chaucer.  Spenser. 


GOUGE 

Gos'slp  (gSs'sTp),  re.  [OE.  gossib,  godsib,  a  relation 
or  sponsor  in  baptism,  a  relation  by  a  rehgious  obliga- 
tion, AS.  godsibb,  f  r.  god  God  -|-  sib  alliance,  relation ; 
aldu  to  G.  sippe,  Goth,  sibja,  and  also  to  Skr.  sabha  as- 
sembly.]    1.  A  sponsor  ;  a  godfather  or  a  godmother. 

Should  a  great  lady  that  was  invited  to  be  a  gossij',  in  her 
place  send  her  kitchen  maid,  't  would  be  iU  taken.  Sclden. 

2.  A  friend  or  comrade ;  a  companion  ;  a  familiar  and 
customary  acquaintance.     [Obs.] 

My  noble  gossij^s,  ye  have  been  too  prodigal.      Sliak. 

3.  One  who  runs  from  house  to  house,  tattling  and 
telling  news  ;  an  idle  tattler. 

The  common  chat  of  goi^sijis  when  they  meet.     Dryderu 

4.  The  tattle  of  a  gossip  ;  groundless  rumor. 
Bubbles  o'er  like  a  city  with  gossip,  scandal,  and  spite. 

Tennyeon, 

Gos'sip,  V.  t.    To  stand  sponsor  to.     [Obs.]        Shak. 

Gos'slp,  V.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gossiped  (-sipt) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  Gossiping.]    1.  To  make  merry.   ]_Obs.]    Shak. 

2.  To  prate  ;  to  chat ;  to  talk  much.  Shak. 

3.  To  run  about  and  t.attle  ;  to  tell  idle  tales. 
Gos'slp-er  (-er),  re.  One  given  to  gossip.  Beaconsfield. 
Gos'slp-rede  (-red),  re.   [Cf.  liiNDRED.]    The  relation- 
ship between  a  person  and  his  sponsoi's.     \_Obs.] 

Gos'slp-ry  (-ry),  re.  1.  Spiritual  relationship  or  af- 
finity ;  gossiprede ;  special  intimacy.  Bale. 

2.  Idle  talk  ;  gossip.  Mrs.  Broioning. 

Gos'sip-y  (-y),  a.    Full  of,  or  given  to,  gossip. 

Gos-SOOn'  (gos-sobn'),  re.  [Scot,  garson  an  attendant, 
fr.  F.  garfon,  OF.  gars.]     A  boy  ;  a  servant.     [Ireland] 

II  Gos-syp'i-um  (gos-sip'i-iim),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  gossy- 
pion,  gossipion .]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  which  yield 
the  cotton  of  the  arts.  The  species  are  much  confused. 
G.  herbaceum  is  the  name  given  to  the  common  cotton 
plant,  while  the  long-stapled  sea-island  cotton  is  pro- 
duced by  G.  Barbadense,  a  shrubby  variety.  There  are 
several  other  kinds  besides  these. 

Got  (got),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Get.    See  Get. 

Gote  (got),  re.  [Cf.  LG.  gate,  gaute,  canal,  G.  gosse  ; 
akin  to  giessen  to  pour,  shed,  AS.  geStan,  and  E.  fuse  to 
melt.]     A  cliannel  for  water.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Grose. 

Go'ter  (go'ter),  n.     A  gutter.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Goth  (gSth),  re.  [L.  Gothi,  pi. ;  cf.  Gr.  Pofloi.]  1.  (Eth- 
nol.)  One  of  an  ancient  Teutonic  race,  who  dwelt  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula  in  the  early  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  who  overran  and  took  an  important  part  in 
subverting  the  Roman  empire. 

my  Under  the  reign  of  Valens,  they  took  possession 
of  Dacia  (the  modern  Transylvania  and  the  adjoining  re- 
gions), and  came  to  be  knoivii  as  Ostrogoths  and  'Visigoths, 
or  Bast  and  West  Goths ;  the  former  inhabiting  countries 
on  the  Black  Sea  up  to  the  Danube,  and  the  latter  on  this 
river  generally.  Some  of  them  took  possession  of  the 
province  of  Moesia,  and  hence  were  called  McesogoHiS. 
Others,  who  made  their  way  to  Scandinavia,  at  a  time 
unknown  to  history,  are  sometimes  styled  Suiogoths. 

2.  One  who  is  rude  or  uncivili^d ;  a  barbarian ;  a  rude, 
ignorant  person.  Chesterfield. 

Go'tham-lst  (go'tham-Tst  or  goth'am-),  re.  A  wise- 
acre ;  a  person  deficient  in  wisdom ;  —  so  called  from 
Gotham,  in  Nottinghamshire,  England,  noted  for  some 
pleasant  blunders.  Bp.  Morton. 

Go'tham-ite  (-It),  n.     1.  A  Gothamist. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  New  York  city.  [Jocidar]  Irving. 

Goth'ic  (goth'ik),  a.    [L.  Gothicus:  ci.  F.  gothigue.l 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  Goths ;  as,  Gothic  customs  ;  also, 
rude ;  barbarous. 

2.  (Arch.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  style  of  architecture 
with  pointed  arches,  steep  roofs,  windows  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wall  spaces,  and,  generally,  great  height  in 
proportion  to  the  other  dimensions — prevalent  in  West- 
em  Europe  from  about  1200  to  1475  A.  D.  Bee  lllust.  oi 
Abacus,  and  Capital. 

Goth'ic,  re.  1.  The  language  of  the  Goths ;  especially, 
the  language  of  that  part  of  the  Visigoths  who  settled  in 
Moesia  in  the  4th  century.     See  Goth. 

1^^  Bishop  Ulfilas  or  Walfila  translated  most  of  th* 
Bible  into  Gothic  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 
The  portion  of  this  translation  which  is  preserved  is  the 
oldest  known  literary  document  in  any  Teutonic  language. 

2.  A  kind  of  square-cut  type,  with  no  hair  lines. 
lll^=  This  is  Nonpareil  GOTHIC. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  style  described  in  Gothic,  a.,  2. 
Goth'i-clsm  (-i-siz'm),  «.     1.  A  Gothic  idiom. 

2.  Conformity  to  the  Gothic  stjde  of  architecture. 

3.  Rudeness  of  manners  ;  barbarousness. 
Goth'i-cize  (-i-slz),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gothicizbd 

(-sizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gothicizing  (-si'zing).]  To  make 
Gothic  ;  to  bring  back  to  barbarism. 

Go'thite,  or  Goe'thite  (ge'tit),  re.  [After  the  poet 
G'dthe.]  (Min.)  A  hydrous  oxide  of  iron,  occurring  in 
prismatic  crystals,  also  massive,  with  a  fibrous,  reniform, 
or  stalactitic  structure.  The  color  varies  from  yellowish 
to  blackish  brown. 

Got'ten  (got't'n),  p.  p.  of  Get. 

II  Gouache  (gwash),  re.  [F.,  It.  guaszo.]  A  method 
of  painting  with  opaque  colors,  which  have  been  ground 
in  water  and  mingled  with  a  preparation  of  gum  ;  also, 
a  picture  thus  painted. 

Goud  (goud),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  gaide,  F.  guede,  fr.  OHG. 
weit ;  OT  cf.  F.  gaude  weld.    Cf.  Woad.]    Woad.    [Obs.'] 

II  Gou'dron'  (goo'dr6N'),  re.  [F.,  tar.]  (3fil.)  A  small 
fascine  or  fagot,  steeped  in  wax,  pitch,  and  glue,  used  in 
various  ways,  as  for  igniting  buildings  or  works,  cr  to 
light  ditches  and  ramparts.  Farrow. 

Gouge  (gouj  or  gooj  ;  277),  m.  [F.  gouge,  LL.  gubia 
guvia,  gulbia,  gulvia,  gulvium;  cf.  Bisc.  gubia  bow,  gur- 
bioa  throat.]  1.  A  chisel,  with  a  hollow  or  semicylin- 
drical  blade,  for  scooping  or  cutting  holes,  channels,  or 
grooves,  in  wood,  stone,  etc. ;  a  similar  instrument,  with 
curved  edge,  for  turning  wood. 

2.  A  bookbinder's  tool  for  blind  tooling  or  gilding, 
having  a  face  which  forms  a  curve. 
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3.  An  incising  tool  which  outs  forms  or  blanks  for 
gloves,  envelopes,  etc.,  from  leather,  paper,  etc. 

Knight. 

4.  (Mining)  Soft  material  lying  between  the  wall  of 
a  vein  and  the  solid  vein.  Raymond. 

5.  The  act  of  scooping  out  with  a  gouge,  or  as  with  a 
gouge  ;  a  groove  or  cavity  scooped  out,  as  with  a  gouge. 

6.  Imposition ;  cheat ;  fraud ;  also,  an  impostor  ;  a 
cheat ;  a  trickish  person.     [Slang,  U.  /S.] 

Gouge  bit,  a  boring  bit,  shaped  like  a  gouge. 

Gouge  ( gouj  or  gooj ;  277),  v.  t,  limp.  &  p.  p.  Gouged 
(goujd  or  goojd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Gouginq  (gou'jing 
or  goc/-).]     1.  To  scoop  out  with  a  gouge. 

2.  To  scoop  out,  as  an  eye,  with  the  thumb  nail ;  to 
force  out  the  eye  of  (a  person)  with  the  thumb.     \_XJ.  S.'\ 

I1I^°°"  A  barbarity  mentioned  by  some  travelers  as  for- 
merly practiced  in  the  brutal  frays  of  desperadoes  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States. 

3.  To  cheat  in  a  bargain  ;  to  chouse.     \Slang,  U.  S."] 
Gou'ger  (gou'jer),  n.     (Zool.)  See  Plum  gougek. 
Gouge'ShelF  (gouj'shel'),  n.     {Zool.)  A  sharp-edged, 

tubular,  marine  shell,  of  the  genus  Vermeius  ;  also,  the 
pinna.     See  Vermetus. 

Gou'Jere  (goo'jer),  re.  [P.  gouge  prostitute,  a  camp 
trull.     Cf.  GoOD-lTEAK.]     The  venereal  disease.     [06s.] 

Gouland  (goo'land),  n.     See  Goldinq. 

Gou-lard'S'  ex'tract'  (goo-lardz'  gks'trakt').  [Named 
after  the  introducer,  Thomas  Goulard,  a  French  sur- 
geon.] (3Ied.)  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  subacetate  of 
lead,  used  as  a  lotion  in  cases  of  inflammation.  Gou- 
lard's cerate  is  a  cerate  containing  this  extract. 

Gour  (gour),  re.  [See  Giaouk.]  1.  A  fire  worshiper ; 
a  Gheher  or  Gueber.  Tylor. 

2.  (Zool.)  See  Koulan. 

II  Gou'ra  (goo'ra),  re.  {Zool.)  One  of  several  species 
of  large,  crested  ground  pigeons  of  the  genus  Goura, 
inhabiting  New  Guinea  and  adjacent  islands.  The  Queen 
Victoria  pigeon  {Goura  Victorias)  and  the  crowned 
pigeon  ((?.  coronata)  are  among  the  best  known  species. 

Gou'ra-mi  (gob'ra-mi),  re.  {Zool.)  A  very  large  East 
Indian  fresh- 


Gourds  of  several  kinds,  much 
reduced. 


Gourami, 

Many  unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
it  into  Southern  Europe.     [Written  also  goramy.'] 

Gourd  (gord  or  goord ;  277),  re.  [F.  gowde,  OF.  cou- 
gourde,  gouhourde,  fr.  L. 
cucurbiia  gourd  (cf.  NPr. 
cougourdo) ;  perh.  akin  to 
corbis  basket,  E.  corb.  Cf. 
CnCHKBITE.]  1.  {Bot.)  A 
fleshy,  three-celled,  many- 
seeded  fruit,  as  the  melon, 
pumpkin,  cucumber,  etc., 
of  the  order  Cucurbitacese  ; 
and  especially  the  bottle 
gourd  {Lagenaria  vulga- 
ris) wliich  occurs  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms, 
and,  when  the  interior 
part  is  removed,  serves 
for  bottles,  dippers,  cups, 
and  other  dishes. 

2.  A  dipper  or  other  ves- 
sel made  from  the  shell  of 
a  gourd;  hence,  a  drink- 
ing vessel ;  a  bottle. 

Chaucer. 

Bitter  gourd,  colocynth. 

Gourd,  re.     A  false  die.     See  Goed. 

Gourd,    )  re.     [Sp.  gordo  large.]     A  silver  dollar  ;  — 

Gourde,  j    so  called  in  Cuba,  Hayti,  etc.     Simmonds. 

Gourd'1-ness  (-i-nSs),  re.  [From  Gourd Y.]  {Far.) 
The  state  of  being  gourdy. 

Gourd'  tree'  (tre').  {Bot.)  A  tree  (the  Crescentia 
Cujefe,  or  calabash  tree)  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America. 

Gourd'worm'  (-wflrm'),  re.  {Zool.)  The  fluke  of  sheep. 
See  Fluke. 

Gourd'y.(-y),  a.  [Either  fr.  Gourd,  or  fr.  F.  gourd 
benumbed.]     {Far.)  Swelled  in  the  legs. 

Gour'mand  (goor'mand;  F.  goor'maN'),  re.  [F.]  A 
greedy  or  ravenous  eater  ;  a  glutton.     See  Goemand. 

That  great  gourmand,  fat  Apicius.        B.  Jonson. 

II  Gour'met'  (goor'ma'),  n.  [P.]  A  connoisseur  in 
eating  and  drinking  ;  an  epicure. 

Gour'net  (gflr'nSt),  re.     {Zool.)  A  fish.    See  Gurnet. 

Gout  (gout),  re.  [F.  goutte  a  drop,  the  gout,  the  dis- 
ease being  considered  as  a  defluxion,  fr.  L.  gutta  drop.] 

1.  A  drop  ;  a  clot  or  coagulation. 

On  thy  blade  and  dudgeon  gouts  of  blood.       Shak. 

2.  {Med. )  A  constitutional  disease,  occurring  by  par- 
oxysms. It  consists  in  an  inflammation  of  the  fibrous 
and  ligamentous  parts  of  the  joints,  and  almost  always 
attacks  first  the  great  toe,  next  the  smaller  joints,  after 
which  it  may  attack  the  greater  articulations.  It  is  at- 
tended with  various  sympathetic  phenomena,  particu- 
larly in  the  digestive  organs.  It  may  also  attack  internal 
organs,  as  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  etc.     JOunglison. 

3.  A  disease  of  cornstalks.     See  Corn ^j/,  under  Corn. 
Gout  atones.    See  Chalkstone,  re. ,  2. 

II  Gout  (goo),  re.  [P.,  fr.  L.  gustus  taste.  See  Gusto.] 
Taste ;  relish. 


Gout'1-ly  (gout'I-13^),  adv.    In  a  gouty  manner. 

Gout'1-ness,  re.  _  The  state  of  being  gouty  ;  gout. 

Gout'weed'  (-wed'),  I  re.       [So    called    from    having 

Gout'wort'  (-wQrf),  )  been  formerly  used  in  as- 
suaging the  pain  of  the  gout.]  {Bot.)  A  coarse  umbellif- 
erous plant  of  Europe  {jEgopodium  Podagraria) ;  — 
called  also  bishop's  weed,  ashweed,  and  herb  gerard. 

Gout'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Diseased  with,  or  subject  to,  the 
gout ;  as,  a  gouty  person  ;  a  gouty  joint. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  gout.     '■'■Gouty  matter." 

Blackmore. 

3.  Swollen,  as  if  from  gout.  Derham. 

4.  Boggy;  as,  gouty  land.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Gouty  bronchitis,  bronchitis  arising  as  a  secondary  dis- 
ease during  the  progress  of  gout.  —  Gouty  concretions,  cal- 
culi (urate  of  sodium)  formed  in  the  joints,  kidneys,  etc., 
of  sufferers  from  gout.  —  Gouty  kidney,  an  affection  oc- 
curring during  the  progress  of  gout,  the  kidney  shrivel- 
ing and  containing  concretions  of  urate  of  sodium. 

Gove  (gov),  re.  [Also  goaf,  goof,  goff."]  A  mow ;  a 
rick  for  hay.     [06s.]  Tusser. 

Gov'ern  (gtiv'ern),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Governed 
(-ernd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Governing.]  [OP.  governer, 
P.  gouverner,  fr.  L.  gubernare  to  steer,  pilot,  govern, 
dr.  Kv^ipvav.  Cf.  Gubernatorial.]  1.  To  direct  and 
control,  as  the  actions  or  conduct  of  men,  either  by  es- 
tablished laws  or  by  arbitrary  will ;  to  regulate  by  au- 
thority.    "  Pit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes."       Shak. 

2.  To  regulate  ;  to  influence ;  to  direct ;  to  restrain  ; 
to  manage  ;  as,  to  govern  the  life ;  to  govei'n  a  horse. 

Govern  well  thy  appetite.  Milton. 

3.  {Gram.)  To  require  to  be  in  a  particular  case ;  as,  a 
transitive  verb  governs  a  noun  in  the  objective  case ;  or 
to  require  (a  particular  case)  ;  as,  a  transitive  verb  gov- 
erns  the  objective  case. 

Gov'ern,  v.  i.  To  exercise  authority ;  to  administer 
the  laws  ;  to  have  the  control.  Dryden. 

Gov'em-a-bil'i-ty  (-a-bil'i-tj^),  re.     Govemableness. 

Gov'ern-a-ble  (giiv'ern-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gouverna- 
6Ze.]  Capable  of  being  governed,  or  subjected  to  au- 
thority ;  controllable ;  manageable ;  obedient.        Locked 

Gov'ern-a-We-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  gov- 
ernable ;  manageableness. 

Gov'em-al  (-ai),  Gov'ern-ail  (-ai),  re.  [Cf.  P.  gouver- 

nail  helm,  rudder,   L.  gubernaculum.']     Management; 
mastery.     [06s.]  Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Gov'ern-ance   (-ans),  re.     [F.   gouvemance.l    Exer- 
cise of  authority  ;  control ;  government ;  arrangement. 
Chaucer.    J.  H.  Newman. 

Gov'em-ante'  (-Snf),  re.  [F.  gouvemante.  See  Gov- 
ern.]    A  governess.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gov'ern-ess  (-es),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  governeresse.  See 
Governor.]  A  female  governor  ;  a  woman  invested  with 
authority  to  control  and  direct ;  especially,  one  in- 
trusted with  the  care  and  instruction  of  children,  —  usu- 
ally in  their  homes. 

Gov'em-ing,  a.  1.  Holding  the  superiority ;  prev- 
alent ;  controlling ;  as,  a  governing  wind ;  a  governing 
party  in  a  state.  Jay. 

2.  {Gi-am.)  Requiring  a  particular  case. 

Gov'ern-ment  (-ment),  re.  [P.  gouvei-nement.  See 
Govern.]  1.  The  act  of  governing ;  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority ;  the  administration  of  laws  ;  control ;  direction ; 
regulation  ;  as,  civil,  church,  or  family  government. 

2.  The  mode  of  governing ;  the  system  of  polity  in  a 
state  ;  the  established  form  of  law. 

That  free  government  which  we  have  so  dearly  purchased, 
a  free  commonwealth.  Milton. 

3.  The  right  or  power  of  governing ;  authority. 

I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee.  Shak. 

4.  The  person  or  persons  authorized  to  administer  the 
laws  ;  the  ruling  power  ;  the  administration. 

When  we,  in  England,  speak  of  the  government,  we  generally 
understand  the  ministers  of  the  crown  for  the  time  bemg. 

Ilozletj  S,-  W. 

5.  The  body  politic  governed  by  one  authority;  a 
state ;  as,  the  governments  of  Europe. 

6.  Management  of  the  limbs  or  body.  Shak. 

7.  {Gi-am.)  The  influence  of  a  word  in  regard  to  con- 
struction, requiring  that  another  word  should  be  in  a 
particular  case. 

Gov'ern-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.  [Cf.  P.  gouverne- 
mental.'\  Pertaining  to  government  ;  made  by  gov- 
ernment ;  as,  governmental  duties. 

Gov'ern-or  (gtiv'ern-er),  re.  [OE.  governor,  governour, 
OF.  governeor,  P.  gouverneur,  fr.  L.  gubernator  steers- 
man, ruler,  governor.  See  Govern.]  1.  One  who  gov- 
erns ;  especially,  one  who  is  invested  with  the  supreme 
executive  authority  in  a  State ;  a  chief  ruler  or  magis- 
trate;  as,  the  jrot^erreor  of  Pennsylvania.  '■'■  Tli&  governor 
of  the  town."  Shak. 

2.  One  who  has  the  care  or  guardianship  of  a  young 
man ;  a  tutor ;  a  guardian. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  pilot ;  a  steersman.     [iJ.] 

4.  {Mach.)  A  contrivance  applied  to 
steam  engines,  water  wheels,  and  other 
machinery,  to  maintain  nearly  uniform 
speed  when  the  resistances  and  motive 
force  are  variable. 

I1I^°°  The  illustration  shows  a  form  of 
governor  commonly  used  for  steam  en- 
gines, in  which  a  heavy  sleeve  (a)  slid- 
mg  on  a  rapidly  revolving  spindle  (6), 
driven  by  the  engine,  is  raised  or  low- 
ered, when  the  speed  varies,  by  the 
changing  centrifugal  force  of  two  balls 
(c  c)  to  which  it  is  comiected  by  Imks 
(d  d),  the  balls  being  attached  to  arms 
(e  e)  which  are  jointed  to  the  top  of  the 
spindle.  The  sleeve  is  connected  with 
the  throttle  valve  or  cut-off'  through  a 
lever  (/),  and  its  motion  produces  a 
greater  supply  of  steam  wlien  the  en- 
gine runs  too  slowly  and  a  less  supply  when  too  fast. 


Governor  (4). 


Governor  cut-off  (xSteam  i'reffme),  a  variable  cut-off  gear 
in  which  the  governor  acts  m  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the 
steam  to  be  cut  off"  from  entering  the  cylinder  at  points 
of  the  stroke  dependent  upon  the  engine's  speed.  —  Hy- 
drauhc  governor  (Mach.),  a  governor  which  is  operated  by 
the  action  of  a  liquid  in  flowing  ;  a  cataract. 

Gov'ern-or  gen'er-al  (guv'ern-er  jSu'er-ol).  A  gov. 
ernor  who  has  lieutenant  or  deputy  governors  under 
him ;  as,  the  governor  general  of  Canada,  of  India. 

6ov'ern-or-Ship,  re.     The  office  of  a  governor. 

Gow'an   (gou'an),   re.     [Scot.,  fr.  Gael,   gugan  bud, 

flower,  daisy.]     1.  The  daisy,  or  mountain  daisy.  [Scot.] 

And  pu'd  the  gowans  fine.  Buriis. 

2.  {Min.)  Decomposed  granite. 

GOTW'an-y  (-y),  a.  Having,  abounding  in,  or  decked 
with,  daisies.     [Scot.'\ 

Sweeter  than  gowany  glens  or  new-mown  hay.     Bamttaj/. 

Gowd  (goud),  re.     [Cf.  Gold.]    Gold  ;  wealth.    [Scot.l 
The  man 's  the  gowd  for  a'  that.  Burns. 

Gowd'en  (-'n),  a.    Golden.     [Scot.l 

Gow'die  (gou'di),  re.     {Zool.)  See  Dragonet.  [Scot.'] 

Gowd'nook'  (goud'nSSk'),  n.  {Zool.)  The  saury  pike  ; 
—  called  also  gofnick. 

Gowk  (gouk),  V.  i.  [See  Gawk.]  To  make  a  booby  of 
(one) ;  to  stupefy.    [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Gowk,  re.  ■  [See  Gawk.]  {Zool.)  1.  The  European 
cuckoo  ;  —  called  also  gawky. 

2.  A  simpleton  ;  a  gawk  or  gawky. 

Gowl  (goul),  V.  i.  [OE.  gaulen,  goulen.  Cf.  Yawl, 
V.  «.]     To  howl.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

Gown  (goun),  re.  [OE.  goune,  prob.  from  W.  gwn 
gown,  loose  robe,  akin  to  Ir.  gunn,  Gael,  gun;  cf.  OP. 
gone,  prob.  of  the  same  origin.]  1.  A  loose,  flowing 
upper  garment ;  especially  :  {a)  The  ordinary  outer  dress 
of  a  woman ;  as,  a  calico  or  silk  gown.  (6)  The  official 
robe  of  certain  professional  men  and  scholars,  as  uni- 
versity students  and  officers,  barristers,  judges,  etc. ; 
hence,  the  dress  of  peace ;  the  dress  of  civil  officers, 
in  distinction  from  military. 

He  Mars  deposed,  and  arms  to  gowjis  made  yield.  Di'yden. 
(c)  A  loose  wrapper  worn  by  gentlemen  within  doors ;  a 
dressing  gown. 

2.  Any  sort  of  dress  or  garb. 

He  comes  ...  in  the  gown  of  humility.  Shak. 

Gowned  (gound),  p.  a.     Dressed  in  a  gown ;  clad. 
Gowned  in  pure  white,  that  litted  to  the  shape.  Tejinyson. 

Gowns'man  (gounz'man),  Gown'man  (goun'-),  re.  ; 

pi.  -MEN  (-men).  One  whose  professional  habit  is  a  gown, 
as  a  divine  or  lawyer,  and  particularly  a  member  of  an 
English  university ;  hence,  a  civilian,  in  distinction  from 
a  soldier. 

Goz'zard  (goz'zerd),  n.    See  Gosherd.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Graal'i-an  (graf'i-an),  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
discovered  by,  Regnier  de  Graaf,  a  Dutch  physician. 

Graafian  follicles  or  vesicles,  small  cavities  in  which  the 
ova  are  developed  in  the  ovaries  of  mammals,  and  by  the 
bursting  of  which  they  are  discharged. 

Graal  (gral),  re.    See  Grail,  a  dish.  _ 

Grab  (grSb),  re.  [Ar.  &  Hind,  ghurah  crow,  raven,  a 
kind  of  Arab  ship.]  {Naut.)  A  vessel  used  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  having  two  or  three  masts. 

Grab  (grSb),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Grabbed  (grSbd) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Grabbing.]  [Akin  to  Sw.  grabba  to  grasp. 
Cf .  Grabble,  Grapple,  Grasp.]  To  gripe  suddenly ;  to 
seize ;  to  snatch  ;  to  clutch. 

Grab,  n.     1.  A  sudden  grasp  or  seizure. 

2.  An  instrument  for  clutching  objects  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  them  ;  —  specially  applied  to  devices  for  with- 
drawing drills,  etc.,  from  artesian  and  other  wells  that 
are  drilled,  bored,  or  driven. 

Grab  bag,  at  fairs,  a  bag  or  box  holding  small  articles 
which  are  to  be  drawn,  without  being  seen,  on  payment 
of  a  small  sum.  [Colloq.]  —  Grab  game,  a  theft  committed 
by  grabbing  or  snatchmg  a  purse  or  other  piece  of  prop- 
erty.   [  Colloq.] 

Grab'ber  (-ber),  re.     One  who  seizes  or  grabs. 

Grab'ble  (-b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Grabbled  (-b'ld); 
p.  pr.&  vb.  re.  Grabbling  (-bling).]  [Freq.  of  g7-ab  ;  cf. 
D.  grabbelen.]     1.  To  grope  ;  to  feel  with  the  hands. 

He  puts  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  keeps  a  grabbling  and 
fumbling.  Selden. 

2.  To  lie  prostrate  on  the  belly ;  to  sprawl  on  the 
ground  ;  to  grovel.  Ainsworth. 

Grace  (gras),  re.  [F.  gr&ce,  L.  gratia,  from  gratus 
beloved,  dear,  agreeable  ;  perh.  akin  to  Gr.  xa'p^'"  to 
rejoice,  x"P'5  favor,  grace,  Skr.  /lary  to  desire,  and  E. 
yearn.  Cf.  Grateful,  Gratis.]  1.  The  exercise  of  love, 
kindness,  mercy,  favor ;  disposition  to  benefit  or  serve 
another ;  favor  bestowed  or  privilege  conferred. 
To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee.  Milton. 

2.  {Theol.)  The  divine  favor  toward  man;  the  mercy 
of  God,  as  distinguished  from  His  justice  ;  also,  any  ben- 
efits His  mercy  imparts  ;  divine  love  or  pardon ;  a  state 
of  acceptance  with  God  ;  enjoyment  of  the  divine  favor. 

And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more  of  works.    7?o»i.  xi.  G. 
My  gj-ace  is  sufficient  for  thee.        2  Cor.  xii.  9. 
Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound.  Jtom.  v.  20. 
By  whom  also  we  have  access  by  faith  into  this  grace  where- 
in we  stand.  Jiom.v.2. 

3.  {Law)  {a)  The  prerogative  of  mercy  exercised  by 
the  executive,  as  pardon.  (6)  The  same  prerogative 
when  exercised  in  the  form  of  equitable  relief  through 
chancery. 

4.  Fortune;  luck;  —  used  commonly  with  hard  or 
sorry  when  it  means  misfortune.     [06i.]  Chancer 

5.  Inherent  excellence ;  any  endowment  or  character- 
istic fitted  to  win  favor  or  confer  pleasure  or  benefit. 

lie  is  complete  in  feature  and  in  mind, 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman.         Shak. 
I  have  formerly  given  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Addison's 
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fltjle  and  manner  as  natural  and  unaffected,  easy  and  polite, 
and  fuJL  of  those  graces  wkicli  a  flowery  imagination  diffuees 
over  writing.  BUiir. 

6.  Beauty,  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral ;  loveliness ; 
commonly,  easy  elegance  of  manners ;  perfection  of  form. 

Gi-ace  in  women  gains  the  alfections  sooner,  and  secures 
them  longer,  than  anything  else.  Hazlitt. 

I  shall  answer  and  thank  you  again 
For  the  gift  and  the  grace  of  the  gift.    Longfellow. 

7.  pi.  (Myth.)  Graceful  and  beautiful  females,  sister 
goddesses,  represented  by  ancient  writers  as  the  attend- 
ants sometimes  of  Apollo,  but  oftener  of  Venus.  They 
were  commonly  mentioned  as  three  in  number ;  namely, 
Aglaia,  Euphrosyne,  and  Thalia,  and  were  regarded  as 
the  inspirers  of  the  qualities  which  give  attractiveness 
to  wisdom,  love,  and  social  intercourse. 

The  Graces  love  to  weave  the  rose.  Moore. 

The  Loves  delighted,  and  the  Graces  played.      J'rior. 

8.  The  title  of  a  duke,  a  duchess,  or  an  archbishop,  and 
formerly  of  the  king  of  England. 

How  fares  your  Grace  ?  Shak. 

9.  (Commonly^?.)  Thanks.     [OJs.] 

Yielding  graces  and  thankings  to  their  lord  Melibeus.  Chaucer. 

10.  A  petition  for  grace  ;  a  blessing  asked,  or  thanks 
rendered,  before  or  after  a  meal. 

11.  pi.  {3Ius.)  Ornamental  notes  or  short  passages, 
either  introduced  by  the  performer,  or  indicated  by  the 
composer,  in  which  case  the  notation  signs  are  called 
grace  notes,  appoggiaturas,  turns,  etc. 

12.  {Eng.  Universities)  An  act,  vote,  or  decree  of  the 
government  of  the  institution ;  a  degree  or  privilege  con- 
ferred by  such  vote  or  decree.  Walton. 

13.  pi.  A  play  designed  to  promote  or  display  grace 
of  motion.  It  consists  in  throwing  a  small  hoop  from 
one  player  to  another  by  means  of  two  sticks  in  the 
hands  of  each.     Called  also  grace  hoop  or  hoops. 

Act  of  grace.  See  under  Act. — Day  of  grace  (7%eo?.), 
the  time  of  probation,  when  the  offer  of  divine  forgiveness 
is  made  and  may  be  accepted. 

That  day  of  grace  fleets  fast  away.  /.  Watts. 

—  Days  of  grace  (Com.),  the  days  immediately  following 
the  day  when  a  bill  or  note  becomes  due,  which  days  are 
allowed  to  the  debtor  or  payer  to  make  payment  in.  In 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  days  of  grace 
are  three,  but  in  some  countries  more,  the  usages  of  mer- 
chants being  different.  —  Good  graces,  favor ;  friendship.  — 
Grace  cap.  (o)  A  cup  or  vessel  m  which  a  health  is  drunk 
after  grace.   (6)  A  health  drunk  after  grace  has  been  said. 

The  grace  cup  follows  to  his  sovereign's  health.      King. 

—  Grace  drink,  a  drink  taken  on  rising  from  the  table ;  a 
grace  cup. 

To  [Queen  Margaret,  of  Scotland]  ...  we  owe  the  custom  of 
the  grace  drinJc,  she  having  established  it  as  a  rule  at  her  table, 
that  whosoever  staid  till  grace  was  said  was  rewarded  with  a 
bumper.  Encyc.  Brit. 

—  Grace  hoop,  a  hoop  used  in 
playing  graces.  See  Grace, 
n.,  13.  —  Grace  note  (Mus.),  an 
appoggiatura.  See  Appoggia- 
TUKA,  and  def.  11  above.  — 
Grace  stroke,  a  finishing  stroke 
or  touch ;  a  coup  de  grace. 

—  Means  of  grace,  means  of  securing:;  knowledge  of  God, 
or  favor  with  God,  as  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  etc. 

—  To  do  grace,  to  reflect  credit  upon. 

Content  to  do  the  profession  some  grace.  Shak. 

—  To  say  grace,  to  render  thanks  before  or  after  a  meal. 

—  With  a  good  grace,  in  a  fit  and  proper  manner:  grace- 
fully ;  graciously.  —  With  a  bad  grace,  in  a  forced,  reluc- 
tant, or  perfunctory  manner ;  ungraciously. 

"What  might  have  been  done  with  a  good  grace  would  at  least 
be  done  wittt  a  bad  grace.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Elegance ;  comeliness ;  charm ;  favor ;  kind- 
ness ;  mercy.  —  Grace,  Mercy.  These  words,  though 
often  interchanged,  have  each  a  distinctive  and  peculiar 
meaning.  Grace,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  spon- 
taneous favor  to  the  guilty  or  imdeserving;  mercy  is 
kindness  or  compassion  to  the  suffering  or  condemned. 
It  was  the  grace  of  God  that  opened  a  way  for  the  exer- 
cise of  mercy  toward  men.    See  Elegance. 

Grace  (gras),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Graced  (grast) ;  p. 
pT.  &  vb.  n.  Gracing  (gra'sing).]  1.  To  adorn ;  to  dec- 
orate ;  to  embellish  and  dignify. 

Great  Jove  and  Phcebus  graced  his  noble  Une.      Pope. 
We  are  graced  with  wreaths  of  victory.  Shak. 

2.  To  dignify  or  raise  by  an  act  of  favor  ;  to  honor. 
He  might,  at  his  pleasure,  grace  or  disgrace  whom  he  would 

in  court.  KnoUes. 

3.  To  supply  with  heavenly  grace.  Bp.  Hall. 

4.  (Mus.^  To  add  grace  notes,  cadenzas,  etc.,  to. 
Gracecl  (grast),  a.     Endowed  with  ^-sice ;  beautiful ; 

full  of  graces ;  honorable.  Shak. 

Grace'ful  (gras'ful),  a.  Displaying  grace  or  beauty 
In  form  or  action  ;  elegant ;  easy ;  agreeable  in  appear- 
ance ;  as,  a  graceful  walk,  deportment,  speaker,  air,  act, 
speech. 

High  o*er  the  rest  in  arms  the  graceful  Tumus  rode.    Dryden. 

—  Grace'ful-ly,  adv.—  Grace'ful-ness,  n. 

Giaceless,  a.  1.  Wanting  in  grace  or  excellence  ; 
departed  from,  or  deprived  of,  divine  grace  ;  hence, 
depraved  ;  corrupt.     "In  a  jracetes  age."  Milton. 

2.  Unfortunate.  Cf.  Grace,  n.,  4.  [Obs.'\  Chaucer. 
-Grace'less-ly,  ai^v.  —  Graceless-ness,  n. 

Grac'lle  (grSs'il),       )  a.      [L.   gracilis,  gracilentiis.'] 
Grao'1-lent  (-i-lent),  )      Slender;  thin.  lObs.^  Bailey. 
'  Gra-oU'I-ty  (gra-sTl'T-tj^),  re.      [L.  gracililas:  ef.  F. 
gracilite.']    State  of  being  gradient ;  slendemess.    Mil- 
man.     "■  Youthinl  gracility."     W.  D.  Howells. 

Gra'cloUS  (gra'shus),  a.  [F.  gracieux,  L.  graiiosus. 
See  Grace.]  1.  Abounding  in  grace  or  mercy ;  mani- 
festing love,  or  bestowing  mercy ;  characterized  by 
grace  ;  beneficent ;  merciful ;  disposed  to  show  kindness 
or  favor ;  condescending  ;  as,  his  most  gracious  majesty. 
A  God  ready  to  pardon,  gracious  and  merciful.  Neh.  ix.  17. 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.  SJiak. 
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2.  Abounding  in  beauty,  loveliness,  or  amiability; 
graceful ;  excellent. 

Since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child,  .  .  . 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born.  Shak. 

3.  Produced  by  divine  grace  ;  influenced  or  controlled 
by  the  divine  influence ;  as,  gracious  affections. 

Syn.  —  Favorable ;  kind ;  benevolent ;  friendly  ;  be- 
neficent ;  benignant ;  merciful. 

Gra'CiOUS-ly  (gra'slms-ly),  adv.  1.  In  a  gracious 
manner  ;  courteously ;  benignantly.  Dryden. 

2.  Fortunately ;  luckily.     [06,s.]  Chaucer. 

Gra'cious-ness,  «.    Quality  of  being  gracious. 

Grac'kle  (grak''l),  re.  [Cf.  L.  graculus  jackdaw.] 
(Zool.)  (a)  One  of  several  American  blackbirds,  of  the 
family  Icteridse ;  as,  the  rusty  grackle  (Scolecophagus 
Carolinus) ;  the  boat-tailed  grackle  (see  Boat-tall)  ;  the 
purple  grackle  (Quiscalus  quiscula,  or  Q.  versicolor). 
See  Crow  blackbird,  under  Crow.  (6)  An  Asiatic  bird 
of  the  genus  Gracula.     See  Mtna. 

Gra'date  (gra'dat),  v.  t.  [See  Grade.]  1.  To  grade  or 
arrange  (parts  in  a  whole,  colors  in  painting,  etc.),  so 
that  they  shall  haimonize. 

2.  {Chetii.)  To  bring  to  a  certain,  strength  or  grade  of 
concentration ;  as,  to  gradate  a  saline  solution. 

Gra-da'tion  (gra-da'shun),  n.  [L.  gradatio:  cf.  F. 
gradation.  See  Grade.]  1.  The  act  of  progressing  by 
regular  steps  or  orderly  arrangement ;  the  state  of  being 
graded  or  arranged  in  ranks  ;  as,  the  gradation  of  castes. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  bringing  to  a  certain  grade. 

3.  Any  degree  or  relative  position  in  an  order  or  series. 
The  several  gradations  of  the  intelligent  universe.    I.  Taylor. 

4.  {Fine  Arts)  A  gradual  passing  from  one  tint  to  an- 
other or  from  a  darker  to  a  lighter  shade,  as  in  painting 
or  drawing. 

5.  {Mus.)  A  diatonic  ascending  or  descending  succes- 
sion of  chords. 

Gra-da'tion,  v.  i.     To  form  with  gradations.     [iJ.] 

Gra-da'tion-al  (-al),  a.  By  regular  steps  or  grada- 
tions ;  of  or  pertaining  to  gradation. 

Grad'a-tO-ry  (grSd'a-to-ry),  a.  [See  Grade.]  1.  Pro- 
ceeding step  by  step,  or  by  gradations ;  gradual. 

Could  we  have  seen  [Macbeth's]  crimes  darkening  on  their 
progress  .  .  .  could  this  gradatory  apostasy  have  been  shown 
us.  A.  Seward. 

2.  {Zool.)  Suitable  for  walking ;  —  said  of  the  limbs  of 
an  animal  when  adapted  for  walking  on  land. 

Grad'a-tO-ry,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  gradatarium.']  (Arch.)  A 
series  of  steps  from  a  cloister  into  a  church. 

Grade  (grad),  re.  [F.  grade,  L.  gradits  step,  pace, 
grade,  from  gradi  to  step,  go.  Cf.  Congress,  Degree, 
Gradus.]  1.  A  step  or  degree  in  any  series,  rank,  quality, 
order ;  relative  position  or  standing ;  as,  grades  of  mili- 
tary rank  ;  crimes  of  every  grade  ;  grades  of  flour. 

They  also  appointed  and  removed,  at  their  own  pleasure, 
teachers  of  every  grade.  Buckle. 

2.  In  a  railroad  or  highway :  {a)  The  rate  of  ascent  or 
descent ;  gradient ;  deviation  from  a  level  surface  to  an 
inclined  plane  ;  —  usually  stated  as  so  many  feet  per  mile, 
or  as  one  foot  rise  or  fall  in  so  many  of  horizontal  dis- 
tance ;  as,  a  heavy  grade ;  a  grade  of  twenty  feet  per 
mile,  or  of  1  in  264.  (6)  A  graded  ascending,  descending, 
or  level  portion  of  a  road  ;  a  gradient. 

3.  (Stock  Breeding)  The  result  of  crossing  a  native 
stock  with  some  better  breed.  If  the  crossbreed  have 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  better  blood,  it  is  called 
high  grade. 

At  grade,  on  the  same  level ;  —  said  of  the  crossing  of  a 
railroad  vnth  another  railroad  or  a  highway,  when  they 
are  on  the  same  level  at  the  point  of  crossing.  —  Down 
grade,  a  descent,  as  on  a  graded  railroad.  —  TTp  grade,  an 
ascent,  as  on  a  graded  railroad. — Equating  for  grades. 
See  under  Eqdate.  —  Grade  crossing,  a  crossmg  at  grade. 

Grade,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Graded  ;  p.  pr.  &  tb.  n. 
Grading.]  1.  To  arrange  in  order,  steps,  or  degrees, 
according  to  size,  quality,  rank,  etc. 

2.  To  reduce  to  a  level,  or  to  an  evenly  progressive 
ascent,  as  the  line  of  a  canal  or  road. 

3.  {Stock  Breeding)  To  cross  with  some  better  breed ; 
to  improve  the  blood  of. 

Grade'ly,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  grad  grade,  step,  order,  fr.  L. 
gradus.  See  Grade.]  Decent ;  orderly.  IProv.  JSng.'j 
Halliu-ell. — adv.    Decently ;  in  order.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Grad'er  (grad'er),  re.  One  who  grades,  or  that  by 
means  of  which  grading  is  done  or  facilitated. 

Gra'dl-ent  (gra'di-ent),  a.  [L.  gradiens,  p.  pr.  of 
gradi  to  step,  to  go.  See  Grade.]  1.  Moving  by  steps  ; 
walking  ;  as,  gradient  automata.  Wilkins. 

2.  Rising  or  descending  by  regular  degrees  of  inclina- 
tion ;  as,  the  gradient  line  of  a  railroad. 

3.  Adapted  for  walking,  as  the  feet  of  certain  birds. 
Gra'dl-ent,  «.     1.  The  rate  of  regular  or  graded  as- 
cent or  descent  in  a  road ;  grade. 

2.  A  part  of  a  road  which  slopes  upward  or  downward ; 
a  portion  of  a  way  not  level ;  a  grade. 

3.  The  rate  of  increase  or  decrease  of  a  variable  mag- 
nitude, or  the  curve  which  represents  it ;  as,  a  thermo- 
metric  gradient. 

Gradient  post,  a  post  or  stake  indicating  by  its  height  or 
by  marks  on  it  the  grade  of  a  railroad,  highway,  or  em- 
bankment, etc. ,  at  that  spot. 

II  Gra'din  (gra'dtn ;  F.  gra'dSN'),  I  re.  [F.  gradin,  dim. 

Gra-dine'  (gra-den'),  )       of   grade.       See 

Grade.]  (Arch.)  Any  member  like  a  step,  as  the  raised 
back  of  an  altar  or  the  like ;  a  seat  raised  over  another. 
"  The  gradines  of  the  amphitheater."  Layard. 

Gra-dlne',  re.  [F.  gradine.']  A  toothed  chisel  used 
by  sculptors. 

Grad'lng  (grad'ing),  re.  The  act  or  method  of  ar- 
ranging in  or  by  grade,  or  of  bringing,  as  the  surface  of 
land  or  a  road,  to  the  desired  level  or  grade. 

II  Gra-dl'no  (gra-de'no),  re. ;  pi.  Gradinos  (-noz).  [It.] 
(Arch.)  A  step  or  raised  shelf,  as  above  a  sideboard  or 
altar.    Cf.  Superaltab,  and  Gradin. 


6rad'a-al  (grSd'u-al ;  135),  a.  [Cf.  F.  graduel.  See 
Grade,  and  cf.  Gradual,  re.]  Proceeding  by  steps  or 
degrees ;  advancing,  step  by  step,  as  in  ascent  or  de- 
scent or  from  one  state  to  another ;  regularly  progres- 
sive ;  slow ;  as,  a  gradual  increase  of  knowledge ;  a 
gradual  decline. 

Creatures  animate  with  gradual  life 

Of  growth,  sense,  reason,  all  summed  up  in  man.      Ulilton. 

Grad'U-al,  re  [LL.  graduate  a  gradual  (in  sense  1), 
fr.  L.  gradus  step  :  cf.  F.  graduel.  See  Grade,  and  cf. 
Graii,  a  gradual.]  1.  (B.  C.  Ch.)  (a)  An  antiphon  or 
responsory  after  the  epistle,  in  the  Mass,  which  was  sung 
on  the  steps,  or  while  the  deacon  ascended  the  steps. 
(b)  A  service  book  containing  the  musical  portions  of  the 
Mass. 

2.  A  series  of  steps.     [OJs.]  Dryden. 

Grad'U-al'i-ty  (-al'I-ty),  n.  The  state  of  being  grad- 
ual ;  gradualness.     [J?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Grad'U-al-ly  (-al-ly),  adv.    1.  In  a  gradual  manner. 

2.  In  degree.     \_Obs.^ 

Human  reason  doth  not  only  gradually,  but  specifically,  dif- 
fer from  the  fantastic  reason  of  brutes.  Grew. 

Grad'u-al-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
gradual ;  regular  progression  or  gradation ;  slowness. 

The  gradualness  of  this  movement.       J/.  Arnold. 

The  graduahte.'<s  of  growth  is  a  charactenstic  which  strikes  the 
simplest  observer.  H.  Lrummond. 

Grad'u-ate  (grSd'ii-at ;  135),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Graduated  (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Graduating 
(-a'tiug).]    [Cf.  F.  graduer.    See  Graduate,  «.,  Grade.] 

1.  To  mark  with  degrees ;  to  divide  into  regular  steps, 
grades,  or  intervals,  as  the  scale  of  a  thennometer,  & 
scheme  of  punishment  or  rewards,  etc. 

2.  To  admit  or  elevate  to  a  certain  grade  or  degree  ; 
esp.,  in  a  college  or  university,  to  admit,  at  the  close  of 
the  course,  to  an  honorable  standing  defined  by  a  diplo- 
ma ;  as,  he  was  graduated  at  Tale  College. 

3.  To  prepare  gradually  ;  to  arrange,  temper,  or  mod- 
ify by  degrees  or  to  a  certain  degree ;  to  determine  the- 
degrees  of;  as,  to  graduate  the  heat  of  an  oven. 

Dyers  advance  and  graduate  their  colors  with  salts.    Browne. 

4.  (Chem.)  To  bring  to  a  certain  degree  of  consist- 
ency, by  evaporation,  as  a  fluid. 

Graduating  engine,  a  dividing  engine.  See  Dividing  en- 
gine, under  Dividing. 

Grad'u-ate,  v.  i.  1.  To  pass  by  degrees ;  to  change 
gradually  ;  to  shade  off ;  as,  sandstone  which  graduates 
into  gneiss ;  camelian  sometimes  graduates  into  quartz. 

2.  (Zool.)  To  taper,  as  the  tail  of  certain  birds. 

3.  To  take  a  degree  in  a  college  or  university ;  to  be- 
come a  graduate  ;  to  receive  a  diploma. 

He  graduated  at  Oxford.  LatJiam. 

He  was  brought  to  their  bar  and  asked  where  he  had  gradu- 
ated. Macttiday. 

Grad'u-ate  (grSd'sS-at),  re.  [LL.  graduatus,  p.  p.  of 
graduare  to  admit  to  a  degree,  fr.  L.  gradus  grade.  See- 
Grade,  re.]  1.  One  who  has  received  an  academical  or 
professional  degree  ;  one  who  has  completed  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  in  any  school  or  institution  of 
learning. 

2.  A  graduated  cup,  tube,  or  flask ;  a  measuring  glass 
used  by  apothecaries  and  chemists.  See  under  Graduated. 

Grad'u-ate,  a.  [See  Graduate,  n.  &  u.]  Arranged 
by  successive  steps  or  degrees  ;  graduated. 

Beginning  with  the  genus,  passing  through  all  the  graduate 
and  subordinate  stages.  Tatham. 

Grad'u-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.  1.  Marked  with,  or  divided 
into,  degrees  ;  divided  into  grades. 

2.  (Zool. )  Tapered ;  —  said  of  a  bird's  tail  when  the 
outer  feathers  are  shortest,  and  the  others  successively 
longer. 

Graduated  tube,  bottle,  cup,  or  glass,  a  vessel,  usually  of 
glass,  having  horizontal  marks  upon  its  sides,  with  figures- 
to  indicate  the  amount  of  the  contents  at  the  several 
levels.—  Graduated  spring  {Railroads),  a  combination  of 
metallic  and  rubber  springs. 

Grad'U-ate-ship,  n.  State  of  being  a  graduate.  Milton. 

Grad'U-a'tion  (-a'shun),  re.  [LL.  graduatio  promotion 
to  a  degree  ;    cf.  F.  graduation  division  into  degrees.] 

1.  The  act  of  graduating,  or  the  state  of  being  gradu- 
ated ;  as,  graduation  of  a  scale ;  graduation  at  a  college ; 
graduation  in  color ;  graduation  by  evaporation ;  the 
graduation  of  a  bird's  tail,  etc. 

2.  The  marks  on  an  instrument  or  vessel  to  indicate 
degrees  or  quantity  ;  a  scale. 

3.  The  exposure  of  a  liquid  In  large  surfaces  to  the 
air,  so  as  to  hasten  its  evaporation. 

Grad'u-a'tor  (-a'ter),  re.  1.  One  who  determines  or 
indicates  graduation  ;  as,  a  graduator  of  instruments. 

2.  An  instrument  for  dividing  any  line,  right  or 
curve,  into  small,  regular  intervals. 

3.  An  apparatus  for  diffusing  a  solution,  as  brine  or 
vinegar,  over  a  large  surface,  for  exposure  to  the  air. 

II  Gra'dUS  (gra'diis),  re.  [From  L.  gradus  ad  JPamas- 
sum  a  step  to  Parnassus.]  A  dictionary  of  prosody,  de- 
signed as  an  aid  in  writing  Greek  or  Latin  poetry. 

He  set  to  work  .  .  .  -without  gradus  or  other  help.  T.  Hughes. 

II  Gral  (graf ),  re.  [G.  Cf.  -gra-ve.]  A  German  title- 
of  nobility,  equivalent  to  earl  in  English,  or  count  in- 
French.     See  Earl. 

Graff  (graf),  n.  [OE.  grafe,  greife,  greive.  ,Cf.  Mab- 
grave.]    a  steward ;  an  overseer. 

[A  prince]  is  nothing  but  a  servant,  overseer,  or  grafT,  and  not. 
the  head,  which  is  a  title  belonging  only  to  Christ.    John  Knor. 

Giait  (graf),  re.    [See  Gra-ve,  re.]    1.  A  ditch.     [Obs.'} 

2.  A  grave.     [Scot.']    "  Cauld  in  his  jrrojf. "      Bums. 

Graff,  re.  &  V.    See  Graft. 

Graff'age  (-tj),  n.  [Cf.  Gra-ve,  re.]  The  scarp  of  a. 
ditch  or  moat.    "  To  clean  the  graffages."  Miss  Mitford. 

Graf'fer  (grSffer),  n.  -  [See  Gbeffikr.]  (Law)  A 
notary  or  scrivener.  Bouvier. 

II  Graf-fl'tl  (graf-fe't^),  n.   pi.     [It.,  pi.   of   graffito 
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scratched.]  Inscriptions,  figure  drawings,  etc.,  found 
on  the  walls  of  ancient  sepulchers  or  ruins,  as  in  the 
Catacombs,  or  at  Poropeii. 

Graft  (graft),  n.  [OB.  graff,  F.  greffe,  originally  the 
same  word  as  OF.  grafe  pencil,  L.  gruphium,  Gr.  ypa(f>Cov, 
ypa<p€LoUj  fr.  ypd(pei,v  to  write  ;  prob.  akin  to  H.  carve. 
So  named  from  tlie  resemblance  of  a  scion  or  shoot  to  a 
pointed  pencil.  Of.  Graphic,  Grammar.]  (a)  A  small 
shoot  or  scion  of  a  tree  inserted  in  another  tree,  the 
stock  of  which  is  to  support  and  nourish  it.  The  two 
unite  and  become  one  tree,  but  the  graft  determines  the 
kind  of  fruit.  (6)  A  branch  or  portion  of  a  tree  growing 
from  such  a  shoot,  (c)  (Surg.)  A  portion  of  living  tis- 
sue used  in  the  operation  of  autoplasty. 

Graft,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grafted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Graftino.]  [F.  greffer.  See  Graft,  n.]  1.  To  insert 
(a  graft)  In  a  branch  or  stem  of  another  tree  ;  to  propa- 
gate by  insertion  in  anotlier  stock  ;  also,  to  insert  a  graft 
upon.     [Formerly  written  graff.'\ 

2.  (Surg.)  To  implant  a  portion  of  (living  fiesh  or 
skin)  in  a  lesion  so  as  to  form  an  organic  union. 

3.  To  join  (one  thing)  to  another  as  if  by  grafting,  so 
as  to  bring  about  a  close  union. 

And  graft  my  love  immortal  on  thy  fame  1         Pope. 

4.  (Naut.)  To  cover,  as  a  ring  bolt,  block  strap,  spli- 
cing, etc.,  with  a  weaving  of  small  cord  or  rope-yarns. 

Graft,  V.  i.  To  insert  scions  from  one  tree,  or  kind  of 
tree,  etc. ,  into  another  ;  to  practice  grafting. 

Graft'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  inserts  scions  on  other 
stocks,  or  propagates  fruit  by  ingrafting. 

2.  An  instrument  by  which  grafting  is  facilitated. 

3.  Xlie  original  tree  from  which  a  scion  has  been  taken 
for  grafting  upon  another  tree.  Shak. 

Graft'ing,  n.  1.  {Hort.)  The  act,  art,  or  process  of 
inserting  grafts. 

2.  [Naul.)  The  act  or  method  of  weaving  a  cover  for  a 
ring,  rope  end,  etc. 

3.  {Surg. )  The  transplanting  of  a  portion  of  flesh  or 
skin  to  a  denuded  surface  ;  autoplasty. 

4.  {Carp.)  A  scarfing  or  endwise  attachment  of  one 
timber  to  another. 

Cleft  grafting  (Horl. ),  a  method  of  grafting  in  whicli  the 
scion  is  placed  in  a  cleft  or  slit  in  the  stock  or  stump  made 
by  sawing  off  a  brancli, 
usually  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  its  bark  evenly 
joins  that  of  the  stock.  — 
Crown,  or  Rind,  grafting, 
ametliod  of  grafting  in 
which  the  alburnum  and 
inner  bark  are  separated, 
and  between  them  is  in- 
serted the  lower  end  of 
the  scion  cut  slantwise. 

—  Saddle  grafting,  a  mode 
of  grafting  in  wliicli   a 
deep  cleft  is  made  in  tlie 
end  of  tlie  scion  by  two 
sloping    cuts,    and    the 
end  of  the  stock  is  made 
wedge-sliaped  to  fit  the  cleft  in 
the  scion,  wiiich  is  placed  upon 
it  saddlewise.  —  Side  grafting,  a 
mpde  of  grafting  in  wliich  the 
scion,    cut  quite    across   very 
obliquely,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
form  of   a    slender   wedge,  is 
thrust  down  inside  of  the  bark 
of  the  stock  or  stem  into  which 
it  is  inserted,  the  cut  side  of 
the  scion  being  next  the  wood 
of   the  stock.  —  Skin    grafting. 
(Surg.)      See    Autoplasty.  — 

^^^f  grafting  (Hort.)  a.  meth-  „  cieft  Grafting  ,  6  Splice 
od  of  graf tmg  by  cuttmg  the  G  r  a  f  t  i  n  g  ;  c  W  h  i  p  o  r 
ends  of  the  scion  and  stock  Tongue  Grafting  ;  il  Sad- 
completely  across  and  ob-  die  grafting ;  e  Side  Graft- 
liquely,  in  such  a  manner  that     ing. 

the   sections   are  of  the  same 

shape,  then  lapping  the  ends  so  that  the  one  cut  surface 
exactly  fits  the  other,  and  securing  them  by  tying  or 
otherwise.  —Whip  grafting,  or  Vongue  grafting,  the  same  as 
sphce  grafting,  except  that  a  cleft  or  slit  is  made  in  the 
end  of  both  scion  and  stock,  in  the  direction  of  the  grain 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  sloping  surface,  forming  a  kind 
of  tongue,  so  that,  when  put  together,  the  tongue  of 
each  is  inserted  in  the  slit  of  the  other.  —  Grafting  scissors, 
a  surgeon's  scissors,  used  in  rhinoplastic  operations,  etc. 

—  Grafting  tool,  (a)  Any  tool  used  in  grafting,  (b)  Avery 
strong  curved  spade,  used  in  digging  canals.  —  Grafting 
wax,  a  composition  of  rosin,  beeswax,  tallow,  etc.,  used  in 
binding  up  the  wounds  of  newly  grafted  trees. 

Gra'ham  bread'  (gra'am  bred').  [From  Sylvester 
Graham,  a  lecturer  on  dietetics.]  Bread  made  of  un- 
bolted wheat  flour.     [f7.  S.l  .  Bartlett. 

Gra'ham-lte  (-it),  n.  [See  Graham  bread.]  One 
who  follows  the  dietetic  system  of  Graham.     [C.  S.'\ 

GraU  (gral),  n.  [OF.  greet,  LL.  gradate.  See 
Graddal,  n.]  A  book  of  oiHces  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  a  gradual.     [06s.]  T.  Warton. 

Such  as  antiphonals,  missals,  grails,  processionals,  etc. 

Strj/pe. 

GraU,  TO.  [OF.  graal,  great,  greet,  F.  graat,  great, 
LL.  gradalis,  gradate,  prob.  derived  fr.  L.  crater  bowl, 
mixing  vessel,  Gr.  xpar^p.  See  Crater.]  A  broad, 
open  dish ;  a  chalice ;  —  only  used  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

■ni'i'Sr  T'^®  ^"'■'■1  '^^'iih  according  to  some  legends  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  the  cup  used  by  our  Savior  in  dispens- 
ing tlie  wine  at  the  last  supper ;  and  according  to  others, 
the  platter  on  which  the  paschal  lamh  was  served  at  the 
last  Passover  observed  by  our  Lord.  This  cup,  according 
to  the  legend,  if  approached  by  any  but  a  perfectly  pure 
and  holy  person,  would  be  borne  awav  and  vanish  from 
the  sight  The  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  was  to  be  under- 
caKen  only  by  a  knight  who  was  perfectly  chaste  in 
thought,  word,  and  act. 

Grail,  n.  [F.  grete  hail,  from  grh  grit,  OHG.  griez, 
gnoz,  Q.  gries,  gravel,  grit.  See  Grit.]  Small  particles 
of  earth;  gravel.     [Obs.'\ 

Lying  down  upon  the  sandy  grail.  Spenser. 


Grail  (gral),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  graite  slsnder,  P.  grele."] 
One  of  the  small  feathers  of  a  hawk. 

Qraille  (gral),  m.  [Cf.  F.  grele  a  sort  of  file.]  A  half- 
round  single-cut  file  or  float,  having  one  curved  face  and 
one  straight  face,  —  used  by  comb  makers.  Knight. 

Grain,  v.  &  n.    See  Groan.    [OJs.] 

Grain  (gran),  n.  [F.  grain,  L.  granum,  grain,  seed, 
small  kernel,  small  particle.  See  Corn,  and  cf.  Garner, 
n..  Garnet,  Gram  tlie   chick-pea.  Granule,   BLernel.] 

1.  A  single  small  hard  seed ;  a  kernel,  especially  of 
those  plants,  like  wheat,  whose  seeds  are  used  for  food. 

2.  Tlie  fruit  of  certain  grasses  which  furnish  the  chief 
food  of  man,  as  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  etc.,  or  the  plants 
themselves ;  —  used  collectively. 

Storehouses  crammed  with  grain.  Shak. 

3.  Any  small,  hard  particle,  as  of  sand,  sugar,  salt, 
etc. ;  hence,  any  minute  portion  or  particle  ;  as,  a  graiti 
of  gunpowder,  of  pollen,  of  starch,  of  sense,  of  wit,  etc. 

I  .  .  .  with  a  grain  of  manhood  well  resolved.    Hilton. 

4.  The  unit  of  tlie  English  system  of  weights ;  —  so 
called  because  considered  equal  to  the  average  of  grains 
taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ears  of  wheat.  7,000  grains 
constitute  the  pound  avoirdupois,  and  5,700  grains  the 
pound  troy.     A  grain  is  equal  to  .0648  gram.    See  Gram. 

5.  A  reddish  dye  made  from  the  coccus  insect,  or  ker- 
mes ;  hence,  a  red  color  of  any  tint  or  hue,  as  crimson, 
scarlet,  etc. ;  sometimes  used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent 
to  Tyrian  purple. 

All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain.  Miltun. 

Doing  as  the  dyers  do,  who,  having  first  dipped  their  silks  in 

colors  of  less  value,  then  give  them  the  last  tincture  of  crimson 

in  grain.  Quoted  bij  Coleridge,  preface  to  Aids  to  Reflection. 

6.  The  composite  particles  of  any  substance ;  that  ar- 
rangement of  the  particles  of  any  body  which  determines 
its  comparative  roughness  or  hardness ;  texture  ;  as,  mar- 
ble, sugar,  sandstone,  etc.,  of  fine  grain. 

Hard  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain.         Dryden. 

7.  The  direction,  arrangement,  or  appearance  of  the 
fibers  in  wood,  or  of  the  strata  in  stone,  slate,  etc. 

Knots,  by  the  conilux  of  meeting  sap. 

Infect  the  sound  pine  and  divert  his  grain 

Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth.     Shak. 

8.  The  fiber  which  forms  the  substance  of  wood  or  of 
any  fibrous  material. 

9.  The  hair  side  of  a  piece  of  leather,  or  the  marking 
on  that  side.  Knight. 

10.  pi.  The  remains  of  grain,  etc.,  after  brewing  or 
distillation  ;  hence,  any  residuum.     Also  called  draff. 

11.  (Bot.)  A  rounded  prominence  on  the  back  of  a 
sepal,  as  in  the  common  dock.     See  Grained,  a.,  4. 

12.  Temper ;  natural  disposition ;  inclination.     [06*.] 

Brothers  .  .  .  not  united  in  grain.         Hayward. 

13.  A  sort  of  spice,  the  grain  of  paradise.     [06«.] 

He  cheweth  grain  and  licorice, 
To  smellen  sweet.  Chaucer. 

Against  the  grain,  against  or  across  the  direction  of  the 
fibers;  hence,  against  one's  wishes  or  tastes;  unwilling- 
ly ;  unpleasantly ;  reluctantly  ;  with  difficulty.  Swift. 
Saintsbury.  —  A  grain  of  allowance,  a  slight  indulgence 
or  latitude ;  a  small  allowance.  —  Grain  binder,  an  attach- 
ment to  a  harvester  for  binding  the  grain  into  slieaves. 

—  Grain  colors,  dyes  made  from  the  coccus  or  kermes  in- 
sect.—  Grain  leather,  (a)  Dressed  horse  hides.  (6)  Goat, 
seal,  and  other  skins  blacked  on  the  grain  side  for  wom- 
en's shoes,  etc.  — Grain  moth  (Zo'dt.),  one  of  several  small 
moths,  of  the  fam-  /  ^,„. 

ily  Tineidie  (as  Ti-    ^^    a      /  ^sKHWIiife 

nea    granella    and  ffSi^i^^ ^SwWtfl^lyMjjMK 

Biitalis  cerealella),  Jfif^  >2 

vour  erain  in  store"  "  ^1™'°  Moth  ( Tinea  granella).  Nat.  size. 

houses.-  Grain  side  *  ^"^^  ^^'"'^^  ^''™'- 

{Leather),  the  side  of  a  skin  or  hide  from  which  the  hair 

has  been  removed  ;  —  opposed  to  Jiesh  side.  —  Grains  of 

paradise,  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  amomum.  —  Grain  tin, 

crystaDine  tin  ore  ;  metallic  tin  smelted  with  charcoal.  — 

Grain  weevil  (Zo'dl.),  a  small  red  weevil  (Sitophilus  grana- 

rius),  which  destroys  stored  wheat 

and  other  grain,  by  eating  out  the 

interior.  —  Grain   worm   (Zo'dl.),  the 

larva  of  the  grain  moth.    See  Grain 

moth,  above.  —  In   grain,    of   a   fast 

color ;  deeply  seated  ;  fixed ;  innate ; 

genuine.     '  Anguish  ra  i/rmB. "  Hei'- 

oert.  —  To  dye  In  grain,  to  dye  of  a 

fast  color  by  means  of  the  coccus  or 

kermes    grain    [see   Grain,    ».,   5] ; 

hence,  to  dye  firmly;  also,  to  dye 

in  the  wool,  or  in  the  raw  material. 

See  under  Dye. 

The  red  roses  ilush  up  in  her  cheeks  . , . 

Like  crimson  dyed  in  grain.  Spenser. 

—  To  go  against  the  grain  of  (a  per- 
son), to  be  repugnant  to ;  to  vex,  irri- 
tate, mortify,  or  trouble. 

Grain,  v.  t.   [imp.  &p.p.  Grained 
(grand)  ;  _p.pn&  t;6.K   Graining.]  Grain  Weevil.   aNat. 

1.  lo   paint   in  imitation   of    the      size ;  b  Enlarged, 
grain  of  wood,  marble,  etc. 

2.  To  form  (powder,  sugar,  etc.)  into  grains. 

3.  To  take  the  hair  off  (skins) ;  to  soften  and  raise  the 
grain  of  (leather,  etc.). 

Grain,  v.  i.      [F.  grainer,  grener.    See  Grain,  n.] 

1.  To  yield  fruit.     [Obs.']  Gower. 

2.  To  form  grains,  or  to  assume  a  granular  form,  as 
the  result  of  crystallization  ;  to  granulate. 

Grain  (gran),  n.     [See  Groin  a  part  of  the  body.] 

1.  A  branch  of  a  tree ;  a  stalk  or  stem  of  a  plant. 
[Obs.']  G.  Douglas. 

2.  A  tine,  prong,  or  fork.    Specifically ;  (a)  One  of  the 

branches  of  a  valley  or  of     

a  river.  (6)  pi.  An  iron 
fish  spear  or  harpoon,  hav- 
ing four  or  more  barbed 
points. 

3.  A  blade  of  a  sword, 
knife,  etc. 


4.  (Founding)  A  thin  piece  of  metal,  used  in  a  mold 
to  steady  a  core. 

Grained  (grand),  a.     1.  Having  a  grain ;  divided  into 
small    pai'ticles   or   grains ;    showing    the 
grain;  hence,  rough. 

2.  Dyed  in  grain ;  ingrained. 
Persons  lightly  dipped,  not  grained,  in  gener- 
ous honesty,  are  but  pale  in  goodness. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Painted  or  stained  in  imitation  of  the 
grain  of  wood,  marble,  etc. 

4.  (Bot.)  Having  tubercles  or  grainlike 
processes,  as  the  petals  or  sepals  of  some 
flowers. 

Grain'er  (gran'er),  TO.      1.  An  infusion 
of  pigeon's  dung  used  by  taimers  to  neu- 
tralize the  effects  of  lime  and  give  flexibility  to  skins ;  — 
called  also  grains  and  bate. 

2.  A  knife  for  taking  the  hair  off  skins. 

3.  One  who  paints  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of  wood, 
marble,  etc. ;  also,  the  brush  or  tool  used  in  graining. 

Grain'field'  (-feld'),  n.    A  field  where  grain  is  grown. 

Grain'ing,  ?i.     1.  Indentation;  roughening;  milling, 

as  on  edges  of  coins.  Locke. 

2.  A  process  in  dressing  leather,  by  which  the  skin  is 
softened  and  the  grain  raised. 

3.  Painting  or  staining,  in  imitation  of  the  grain  of 
wood,  stone,  etc. 

4.  (Soap  Making)  The  process  of  separating  soap  from 
spent  lye,  as  with  salt. 

Graljl'lng,  n.    (Zodl.)  A  small  European  fresh-water 
fish  (Leuciscus  vulgaris)  ;  —  called  also  dobule,  and  dace. 


Grallatory  Birds. 
h  h  Head  and  Foot  of  Crane. 
c  c  Head  and  Foot  of  Stork. 


rive-pronged  Grains  (2  6). 


Grains  (granz),  n.  pi.     1.  See  5th  Grain,  to.,  2  (6). 

2.  Pigeon's  dung  used  in  tanning.    See  Geainer,  n.,  1. 

Grain'y  (gran'y),  a.     Resembling  grains  ;  granular. 

Graip  (grap),  re.  [Perh.  akin  to  grope,  gripe.']  A 
dungfork.     [Scot.]  Burns. 

Graith  (grath),  v.  t.     [Obs.']    See  Greith.     Chaucer. 

Graitb,  n.  Furniture ;  apparatus  or  accoutermenta 
for  work,  traveling,  war,  etc.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

Gralcle  (grak"l),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  See  Grackle. 

II  Graiaae  (gral'le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  grallae  stilts, 
for  gradulae,  fr.  gradus.  See  Grade.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  or- 
der of  birds  which  formerly  included  all  the  waders. 
By  later  writers  it  is  usually  restricted  to  the  sandpipers, 
plovers,  and  allied  forms ;  —  called  also  Grallatores. 

II  Gral'la-tO'res  (gral'la-to'rez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  L. 
grallator  one  who  runs  on  stilts.]     (Zo'dl.)  See  Gralljs. 

Gral'la-tO'ri-al  (-rT-al),  la.     (Zo'dl.)  Of   or  per- 

Gral'la-tO-ry  (grSl'la-to-r^), )  taining  to  the  Gralla- 
tores, or  waders. 

Graiaic  (-lik),  a. 
(Zo'dl.)  Pertaining  to 
the  Grallfe. 

Gral'line  (-im),  a. ' 
(Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Grallas. 

Graiaoch  (grSl'- 
mk),  re.  Offal  of  a 
deer.  —  v.  t.  To  re- 
move the  offal  from 
(a  deer). 
•  -gram  (-grSm). 

[Gr.  ypifi.fi,a  a  thing 
drawn  or  written,  a 
letter,  fr.  yp6.(jieiv  to 
draw,  write.  See 
Graphic]  A  suffix 
indicating  something  drawn  or  written,  a  drawing,  writ- 
ing ;  as,  monogram,  telegram,  ciiionogram. 

Gram  (gram),  a.  [AS.  gram;  akin  to  E.  grim.  V35.] 
Angry.     [Obs.]  Havelok,  the  Dam. 

Gram,  n.  [Pg.  grao  grain.  See  Grain.]  (Bot.)  The 
East  Indian  name  of  the  chick-pea  ( Ciccr  arietinum)  and 
its  seeds ;  also,  other  similar  seeds  there  used  for  food. 

Gram,  Gramme  (gram),  re.  [F.  gramme,  from  Gr. 
ypa-jxixa  that  which  is  written,  a  letter,  a  small  weight, 
Ir.  ypa(j)e'.i'  to  write.  See  Graphic]  The  unit  of  weight 
in  the  metric  system.  It  was  intended  to  be  exactly, 
and  is  very  nearly,  equivalent  to  the  weight  in  a  vacuum 
of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  pure  water  at  its  maximum 
density.     It  is  equal  to  15.432  grains.     See  Grain,  «.,  i. 

Gram  degree,  or  Gramme  degree  (Physics),  a  unit  of 
heat,  being  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  gram  of  pure  water  one  degree  centi- 
grade. —  Gram  equivalent  (Electrolysis),  that  quaaitity  of 
the  metal  which  will  replace  one  gram  of  hydrogen. 

Gra'ma  grass'  (grii'ma  grits').  [Sp.  grama  a  sort  of 
grass.]  (Bot.)  The  name  of  several  kinds  of  pasture 
grasses  found  in  the  Western  United  States,  esp.  the 
Bouteloua  oligostachya. 

Gram'a-rye  (grSu/^rJ?),  n.  [OE.  gramer,  grameri., 
gramori,  grammar,  magic,  OF.  gramaire,  F.  grainmaire. 
See  Grammar.]     Necromancy;  magic.         Sir  ]V.  Scott. 

Gra-mash'es  (gra-mSsli'Sz),  n.  pi.    [See  Gamashks.] 
Gaiters  reaching  to  the  knee  ;  leggings. 
Strong  gramaslies,  or  leggings  of  thick  gray  cloth.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Grame  (gram),  re.  [See  Gram,  o.]  1.  Auger  ;  wrath ; 
scorn.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Sorrow;  grief;  misery.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Gra-mer'cy  (grA-nior'.sy),  interj.  [F.  grand-merci. 
See  Grand,  and  Mercy.]  A  word  formeriy  used  to  ex- 
press thankfulness,  with  surprise ;  many  thanks. 

Qrayncrctj,  Mammon,  said  the  gentle  knight.      Spmstr. 
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Gram'l-na'ceous  (grSm't-na'shus),  a.  [L.  gramen, 
graminis,  grass.]  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the 
grasses ;   gramineous ;  as,  graminaceous  plants. 

Gra-mill'e-al  (gra-min'e-al),  a.     Gramineous. 

Gra-min'e-OUS  (gra-mln'e-us),  a.  [L.  gramineus,  fr. 
gramen,  graminis,  grass.]  {Bot.)  Like,  or  pertaining  to, 
grass.     See  Geass,  n.,  2. 

Gram'i-nl-fO'li-OUS  (gram'I-nt-fo'li-us),  a.  [L.  gra- 
men, graminis,  grass  --|-  folium  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Bearing 
leaves  resembling  those  of  grass. 

Gram'l-nlv'O-rous  (-niv'o-rus),  a.  [L.  gramen,  gra- 
minis, grass  4-  vorare  to  eat  greedily.]  Feeding  or 
subsisting  on  grass,  and  the  like  food ;  —  said  of  horses, 
cattle,  and  other  animals. 

Gram'ma-lOgUe  (gram'ma-log),  n.  [Gr.  ypa-ixy-a.  let- 
ter +  Aoyo5  word.  Cf.  LoGOGKAM.]  {Phonography}  Lit- 
erally, a  letter  word;  a  word  represented  by  a  logogram ; 
as,  it,  represented  by  |  ,  that  is,  i.  Pitman. 

Gram'mar  (-mer),  n.  [OE.  gramere,  OF.  gramaire, 
P.  grammaire,  prob.  fr.  L.  grammatica,  Gr.  ypaiJ.iJ.ariK-n, 
fem.  of  ypa;u.;aaTiK65  skilled  in  grammar,  fr.  ypa/xiia  let- 
ter. See  Gbamme,  Graphio,  and  cf.  Grammatical, 
Ghamaeye.]  1.  The  science  which  treats  of  tlie  princi- 
ples of  language  ;  the  study  of  forms  of  speech,  and 
their  relations  to  one  another ;  the  art  concerned  with 
the  right  use  and  application  of  the  rules  of  a  language, 
in  speaking  or  writing. 

m^^  The  whole  fabric  of  grammar  rests  upon  the  class- 
ifymg  of  words  according  to  their  function  in  the  sen- 
tence. Bai7i. 

2.  The  art  of  speaking  or  writing  with  correctness  or 
according  to  established  usage  ;  speech  considered  with 
regard  to  the  rules  of  a  grammar. 

The  original  bad  grammar  and  bad  spelling.    Macaulatf. 

3.  A  treatise  on  the  principles  of  language  ;  a  book 
containing  the  principles  and  rules  for  correctness  in 
speaking  or  writing. 

4.  A  treatise  on  the  elements  or  principles  of  any 
science  ;  as,  a  grammar  of  geography. 

Comparative  grammar,  the  science  which  determines  the 
relations  of  kindred  languages  by  examining  and  com- 
paring their  grammatical  forms.  —  Grammar  school,  la)  A 
school,  usually  endowed,  m  whicli  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mar are  taught,  as  also  other  studies  preparatory  to  col- 
leges or  universities ;  as,  the  famous  Rugby  Grammar 
School.  This  use  of  the  word  is  more  common  in  Eng- 
land than  in  the  United  States. 

When  any  town  ehall  increase  to  the  number  of  a  hundred 
families  or  nouseholders,  thev  shall  set  up  a  grammar  scttool, 
the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they 
may  be  fitted  for  the  University.  Jlass.  Records  (1647). 

(6)  In  the  American  system  of  graded  common  schools, 
an  intermediate  grade  between  the  primary  school  and 
the  higli  school,  in  which  the  prmciples  of  English 
grammar  are  taught. 

Gram'mar,  v.  i.  To  discourse  according  to  the  rules 
of  grammar ;  to  use  grammar.     [06j.]  Beau.  <fc  Fl. 

Gram-ma'ri-an  (grSm-ma'ri-an),  n.  [Cf.  F.  gram- 
mairien.~\  1.  One  versed  in  grammar,  or  the  construc- 
tion of  languages  ;  a  pliilologist. 

d^^"  "  The  term  was  used  by  the  classic  ancients  as  a 
term  of  honorable  distinction  for  all  who  were  considered 
learned  in  any  art  or  faculty  whatever."        Brande  &  C. 

2.  One  who  writes  on,  or  teaches,  grammar. 

Gram-ma'rl-an-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  principles,  prac- 
tices, or  peculiarities  of  grammarians,     [i?.] 

Gram'mar-Iess  (grSm'mer-lSs),  a.  Without  grammar. 

Gram'mates  (-mats),  n.  pi.  [From  Gr.  ypa/jifiara  let- 
ters, ^vritten  rules.]  Rudiments;  first  principles,  as  of 
grammar.     [06.S.]  Ford. 

Gram-mat'ic  (grSm-mat'jfk),  a.    Grammatical. 

Qram-mat'iC-^  (-i-kal),  a.  [L.  grammaticus,  gram- 
maticalis,  Gr.  ypajti/iartKos  skilled  in  grammar,  knowing 
one's  letters,  from  ypa.jj.ijia  letter :  cf.  F.  grammatical. 
See  Gkammah.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  grammar ;  of  the 
nature  of  grammar ;  as,  a  grammatical  rule. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  grammar ;  grammatically 
correct ;  as,  the  sentence  is  not  grammatical ;  the  con- 
struction is  not  grammatical. 

—  Gram-mat'lc-al-ly,  adv.  —  Gram-mat'ic-al-ness,  n. 

Gram-mat'l-cas'ter  (-i-kSs'ter),  n.  [LL.]  A  petty 
grammarian  ;  a  grammatical  pedant  or  pretender. 

My  noble  Neophite,  my  little  grammaticaster.    B.  Jonson. 

Gram-mat'1-ca'tion  (-ka'shiin),  n.  A  principle  of 
grammar  ;  a  grammatical  rule.     [06s.]  Dalgarno. 

Gram-mat'1-clsm  (-mSt'I-stz'm),  n.  A  point  or  prin- 
ciple of  grammar.  Abp.  Leighton. 

Gram-mat'1-cize  (-siz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gkam- 
MATicizED  (-sizd);  p.  pr.  &vi.  n.  Gkammaticiziko  (-sI'- 
zTng).]     To  render  grammatical.  Fuller. 

Gram'ma-tlst  (grSm'ma-tlst),  n.  [L.  grammalista 
schoolmaster,  Gr.  ■ypa/x/xaTwrr^s,  from  •ypan^aarifet;'  to 
teach  the  letters,  to  be  a  scribe  :  cf.  F.  grammatiste.  See 
Grammatical.]    A  petty  grammarian.     [iJ.]         Tooke. 

Gramme  (grSm),  n.     Same  as  Gram  the  weight. 

Gramme'  ma-chlne'  (m4-shen').  {Elec.)  A  kind  of 
dynamo-electric  machine  ;  —  so  named  from  its  French 
inventor,  M.  Gramme.  Knight. 

Gram'pus  (grSm'piJs),  n.  ;  pi.  GRAMPnsES  (-Sz).  [Prob- 
ably corrupted 
from  It.  gran 
pesce  great  fish, 
or  Sp.  gran  pez, 
or  Pg.  gran 
peixe,  all  fr.  L. 
grandis  piscis. 
See  Grand,   and  Grampus  ( Grampus  c/rlseus). 

Fish  the  animal.]  1.  {Zool.)  A  toothed  delphinoid 
cetacean,  of  the  genus  Grampus,  esp.  G.  griseus  of 
Europe  and  America,  which  is  valued  for  its  oil.  It  grows 
to  be  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long ;  its  color  is  gray  with 
white  streaks.  Called  also  cowfish.  The  California 
grampus  is  G.  Stearnsii. 
2.  A  kind  of  tongs  used  in  a  bloomery.     [J7.  S.] 


See  Grenade. 


Gra-nade'  (gra-nad'): 

Gra-na'do  (-na'do), 

II  Gran'a-dil'la  (grSn'a-dtl'la),  n.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  gra- 
reada  pomegranate.  See  Grenade,  Garnet.]  {Bot.)  The 
fruit  of  certain  species  of  passion  flower  (esp.  Passijiora 
quadrangularis)  found  in  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies.  It 
is  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  is  a  good  dessert  fruit. 
The  fruit  of  Passijiora  edulis  is  used  for  flavoring  ices. 

Gran'a-ry  (gran'a-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Granaries  (-riz).     [L. 
granarium,  fr.  granum  grain.     See  Garner.]     A  store- 
house or  repository  for  grain,  esp.  after  it  is  thrashed  or 
husked;  a  cornhouse ;  also  {Fig.),  a  region  fertile  in  grain. 
The  exhaustless  granary  of  a  world.         Thomson. 

Gran'ate  (-St),  n.     See  Garnet. 

Gra-na'tin  (gra-na'tin),  n.  [L.  granatum  the  pome- 
granate.] {Chem.)  Maunite  ;  —  so  called  because  found 
in  the  pomegranate. 

Gran'a-tite  (gran'a-tJt),  re.    See  Staueolite. 

Grand  (grand),  a.  [Compar.  Grander  (-er) ;  superl. 
Grandest.]  [OE.  grant,  gramit,  OF.  grant,  F.  grand,  fr. 
L.  grandis  ;  perh.  akin  to  gravis  hea^-y,  E.  grave,  a.  Cf. 
Grandee.]  1.  Of  large  size  or  extent ;  great ;  exten- 
sive ;  hence,  relatively  great ;  greatest ;  chief ;  principal ; 
as,  a  grand  mountain ;  a  grand  army ;  a  grand  mistake. 
"Our  (/rand  foe,  Satan."  Milton. 

Making  so  bold  ...  to  unseal 
Their  grand  commission.  Shak. 

2.  Great  in  size,  and  fine  or  imposing  in  appearance  or 
impression ;  illustrious,  dignified,  or  noble  (said  of  per- 
sons) ;  majestic,  splendid,  magnificent,  or  sublime  (said 
of  things) ;  as,  a  grand  monarch  ;  a  grand  lord ;  a  grand 
general ;  a  grand  view ;  a  grand  conception. 

They  are  the  highest  models  of  expression,  the  unapproached 
masters  of  the  grand  style.  M.  Arnold. 

3.  Having  higher  rank  or  more  dignity,  size,  or  im- 
portance than  other  persons  or  things  of  the  same  name ; 
as,  a  grand  lodge  ;  a  grand  vizier  ;  a  grand  piano,  etc. 

4.  Standing  in  the  second  or  some  more  remote  degree 
of  parentage  or  descent ;  —  generally  used  in  composi- 
tion ;  as,  jrraredfather,  grandson,  grandchild,  etc. 

What  cause 
Mov'd  our  grand  parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
Favor'd  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  oJt 
From  their  Creator.  Milton. 

Grand  action,  a  pianoforte  action,  used  in  grand  pianos, 
in  which  special  devices  are  employed  to  obtain  perfect 
action  of  the  hammer  in  striking  and  leaving  the  string. 

—  Grand  Army  of  the  BepubUo,  an  organized  voluntary 
association  of  men  who  served  in  the  Union  army  or  navy 
during  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States.  The  order  has 
chapters,  called  Posts,  throughout  the  country.  —  Grand 
cross,  (a)  The  highest  rank  of  knighthood  in  the  Order 
of  the  Bath.  (6)  A  knight  grand  cross.  —  Grand  cordon, 
the  cordon  or  broad  ribbon,  identified  with  the  high- 
est grade  in  certain  honorary  orders ;  hence,  a  person  who 
holds  tliat  grade.  —  Grand  days  (Eng.  Law),  certain  days 
in  the  terms  which  are  observed  as  hohdays  in  the  inns  of 
court  and  chancery  (Candlemas,  Ascension,  St.  John  Bap- 
tist's, and  All  Saints'  Days) ;  caUed  sdso  Dies  non  juridici. 

—  Grand  duchess,  (o)  The  wife  or  widow  of  a  grand  duke. 
(b)  A  lady  having  the  sovereignty  of  a  duchy  in  her  own 
right,  (c)  In  Russia,  a  daughter  of  the  Czar.  —  Grand 
dtike.  (a)  A  sovereign  duke,  inferior  in  rank  to  a  king ; 
as,  the  Grand  Dul;e  of  Tuscany,  (i)  In  Russia,  a  son  of 
the  Czar,  (c)  (Zool.)  The  European  great  horned  owl 
or  eagle  owl  {Bubo  maxinius).  —  Grand-guard,  or  Grande- 
garde,  a  piece  of  plate  armor  used  in  tournaments  as  an 
extra  protection  for  the  left  shoulder  and  breast.  —  Grand 
Juror,  a  member  of  a  grand  jury.  —  Grand  jury  (Laiv),  a 
jury  of  not  less  than  twelve  men,  and  not  more  than 
twenty-three,  whose  duty  it  is,  in  private  session,  to  exam- 
ine into  accusations  against  persons  charged  with  crune, 
and  if  they  see  just  cause,  then  to  find  bills  of  indictment 
against  them,  to  be  presented  to  tlie  court ;  —  called  also 
grand  inquest.  —  Grand  juryman,  a  grand  juror.  —  Grand 
larceny.  (Law)  See  under  Larceny.  —  Grand  lodge,  the 
chief  lodge,  or  governing  body,  among  Freemasons  and 
other  secret  orders.  —  Grand  master,  (a)  The  head  of  one 
of  the  military  orders  of  knighthood,  as  the  Templars, 
Hospitallers,  etc.  <6)  The  head  of  the  order  of  Free- 
masons or  of  Good  Templars,  etc.  —  Grand  paunch,  a 
glutton  or  gourmand.  [Obs.]  .SbZZanrf.  —  Grand  pension- 
ary. See  under  Pensionary.  —  Grand  piano  (Mus.),  a 
large  piano,  usually  harp-shaped,  in  which  the  wires  or 
strings  are  generally  triplicated,  increasing  the  power, 
and  all  the  mechanism  is  introduced  in  the  most  effect- 
ive manner,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  instrument.  — 
Grand  relief  (/ScuZp.),  alto  relievo.  —  Grand  Seignior.  See 
under  Seignior.  —  Grand  stand,  the  principal  stand,  or 
erection  for  spectators,  at  a  race  course,  etc.  —  Grand 
vicar  (Eccl.),  a  principal  vicar ;  an  ecclesiastical  delegate 
in  France.  —  Grand  vizier.    See  under  Viziee. 

Syn.  —  Magnificent ;  sublime ;  majestic ;  dignified ; 
elevated ;  stately ;  august ;  pompous ;  lofty ;  exalted ; 
noble.  —  Grand,  Magnificent,  Sublime.  Grand,  in  ref- 
erence to  objects  of  taste,  is  applied  to  that  which  ex- 
pands tlie  mind  by  a  sense  of  vastness  and  majesty ;  mag- 
nificent is  applied  to  anything  whicli  is  imposing  from  its 
splendor  ;  stiblime  describes  that  whicli  is  awful  and  ele- 
vating. A  cataract  is  grand :  a  rich  and  varied  landscape 
is  magnificent;  an  overhanging  precipice  is  sublime. 
"  Grandeiir  admits  of  degrees  and  modifications ;  but 
magnificence  is  that  which  has  already  reached  the  high- 
est degree  of  superiority  naturally  belonging  to  the  ob- 
ject in  question."     Crabb. 

Gran'dam  (grSn'dSm),  re.  [P.  grande,  fem.  of  grand 
-f-  dame.  See  Grand,  and  Dame.]  An  old  woman  ;  spe- 
cifically, a  grandmother.  Shak. 

Grand'aunt'  (grSnd'anf ),  re.  [Cf.  P.  grand'tante.'] 
The  aunt  of  one's  father  or  mother. 

Grand'Child'  (-child'),  n.  A  sou's  or  daughter's  child ; 
a  child  in  the  second  degree  of  descent. 

Grand'dangh'ter  (-da'ter),  n.  The  daughter  of  one's 
son  or  daughter. 

Gran-dee'  (grSn-de'),  re.  [Sp.  grande.  See  Grand.] 
A  man  of  elevated  rank  or  station ;  a  nobleman.  In 
Spain,  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank,  who  may  be  covered 
in  the  king's  presence. 

Gran-dee'sblp,  n.  The  rank  or  estate  of  a  grandee ; 
lordship.  -ff.  Swinburne. 

Gran'deur  (grSn'diSr;  135),  re.  [P.,  ii.  grand.  See 
Grand.]    The  state  or  quality  of  being  grand ;  vastness ; 


greatness ;  splendor ;  magnificence ;  stateliness ;  sublimi 
ity ;  dignity ;  elevation  of  thought  or  expression  ;  nobil- 
ity of  action. 

Nor  doth  this  grandeur  and  majestic  show 
Of  luxury  .  .  .  allure  mine  eye.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Sublimity  ;  majesty ;  stateliness ;  augustness ; 
loftiness.    See  Sublimity. 

Gran-dev'i-ty  (gran-dSv'i-ty),  re.  [L.  grandaevitas."] 
Great  age  ;  long  life.     [066.]  Glanvill. 

Gran-de'VOUS  (-de'vus),  a.  [L.  grandaevus  ;  grandis 
grand  -|-  aevum  lifetime,  age.]  Of  great  age ;  aged ;  long- 
Hved.     [ii.]  _  Bailey. 

Grand'-du'cal  (grSnd'du'kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  grand  duke.  H.  James. 

Grand'la'ther  (grSnd'fa'ther),  re.  A  father's  or 
mother's  father  ;  an  ancestor  in  the  next  degree  above 
the  father  or  mother  in  lineal  ascent. 

Grandfather  longlegs.    (Zool.)  See  Daddy  longleos. 

Grand'fa'ther-ly,  a.  Like  a  grandfather  in  age  or 
manner ;  kind  ;  benignant ;  indulgent. 

He  was  a  grand/atherly  sort  of  personage.   Hawthorne. 

Gran-dif'ic  (gran-dlfik),  a.  [L.  grandificus ;  grare- 
dis  grand -j-Zocere  to  make.]  Making  great.  [R.']  Bailey. 

Gran-dU'O-quence  (-dil'S-kwens),  n.  The  use  of  lofty 
words  or  phrases ;  bombast ;  —  usually  in  a  bad  sense. 

The  sin  of  grandiloquence  or  tall  talking.     ThacL-eray. 

Gran-dil'O-QUent  (-kwent),  a.  [L.  grandis  grand  -)- 
loqui  to  speak.]  Speaking  in  a  lofty  style  ;  pompous ; 
bombastic. 

Gran-dil'0-qU0US(-kwiJs),a.  [L.  grandiloquus;  gran- 
dis gi'and  -j-  loqui  to  speak.]     Grandiloquent. 

Gran'di-nous  (grSn'dt-nus),  a.  [L.  grandinosus,  fr. 
grando,  grandinis,  hail.]  Consisting  of  hail ;  abounding 
in  hail,     [i?.]  Bailey. 

Gran'^-ose'  (grSn'dt-os'),  a.  [F.  grandiose.  It. 
grandioso.  See  Grand.]  1.  Impressive  or  elevating  in 
effect ;  imposing ;  splendid  ;  striking ;  —  in  a  good  sense. 

The  tone  of  the  parts  was  to  be  perpetually  kept  down,  in  or- 
der not  to  impair  the  grandiose  effect  of  the  whole.   M.  Arnold, 
The  grandiose  red  tulips  which  grow  wild.  C.  Kingsley. 

2.  Characterized  by  affectation  of  grandeur  or  splen- 
dor ;  flaunting  ;  turgid ;  bombastic  ;  —  in  a  bad  sense  ; 
as,  a  grandiose  style. 

Gran'di-os'i-ty  (-os'i-ty),  re.  [Cf.  P.  grandiosite.  It. 
grandiosita .']     The  state  or  quality  of  bemg  grandiose. 

Grand'i-ty  (grand'I-ty),  re.  [L.  granditas:  cf.  OP. 
gratidite.    See  Grand.]    Grandness.     [06s.]     Camden, 

Grandly,  adv.     In  a  grand  manner. 

Grand'ma'  (giand'ma'),  )  re.    A  grand- 

Grand'mam-ma'  (-ma-ma'  or  -ma'ma),  (      mother. 

Grand'  mer'cy  (mer'sy).    See  Geamerct.    [06s.] 

Grand'moth'er  (grand'muth'er),  n.  The  mother  of 
one's  father  or  mother. 

Grand'moth'er-ly,  a.    Like  a  grandmother  in  age  or  . 
maimer ;  kind  ;  indulgent. 

Grand'neph'ew  (-uSf'ii),  re.  The  grandson  of  one's 
brother  or  sister. 

Grand'ness,  re.    Grandeur.  Wollaston. 

Grand'nleoe'  (-nes'),  n.  The  granddaughter  of  one's 
brother  or  sister. 

Grand'pa'  (grSnd'pa'),  )  .  grandfather 

Grand'pa-pa'  (-pa-pa'  or  -pa'pa),  ]  "'    •*■  grandfather. 

Grand'sire'  (-sir'),  n.  [OP.  grantsire.  See  Grand, 
and  Sire.]  Specifically,  a  grandfather;  more  generally, 
any  ancestor. 

Grand'son'  (-sun'),  re.     A  son's  or  daughter's  son. 

Grand'un'Cle  (-un'k'l),  re.  [Cf.  P.  grand-oncle.']  A 
father's  or  mother's  uncle. 

Grane  (gran),  v.  &  re.     See  Groan.     [06s.] 

Grange  (granj),  re.  [P.  grange  barn,  LL.  granea,  from 
L.  granum  grain.  See  Grain  a  kernel.]  1.  A  building 
for  storing  grain  ;  a  granary.     [06s.]  Hilton. 

2.  A  farmhouse,  with  the  barns  and  other  buildings  for 
farming  purposes. 

And  eke  an  officer  out  for  to  ride, 
To  see  her  granges  and  her  bernes  wide.      Chaucer. 
Nor  burnt  the  grange,  nor  bussed  the  milking  maid.    Tennyson. 

3.  A  farmhouse  of  a  monastery,  where  the  rents  and 
tithes,  paid  in  grain,  were  deposited.     [Obs.'] 

4.  A  farm ;  generally,  a  farm  with  a  house  at  a  dis- 
tance from  neighbors. 

5.  An  association  of  farmers,  designed  to  further  their 
interests,  and  particularly  to  bring  producers  and  con- 
sumers, fanners  and  manufacturers,  into  direct  commer- 
cial relations,  without  intervention  of  middlemen  or 
traders.   The  first  grange  was  organized  in  1867.    [f7.  S."] 

Gran'ger  (gran'jer),  re.     1.  A  farm  steward.     [06s.] 

2.  A  member  of  a  grange.     [{7.  iS.] 

Gran'ger-ism  (-Iz'm),  re.  [So  called  from  the  Rev. 
James  Granger,  whose  "  Biographical  History  of  Eng- 
land "  (1769)  was  a  favorite  book  for  illustration  in  this 
manner.]  The  practice  of  illustrating  a  particular  book 
by  engravings  collected  from  other  books. 

Gran'ger-ite  (-it),  re.  One  who  collects  illustrations 
from  various  books  for  the  decoration  of  one  book. 

Gran'ger-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  collect  (illustrations 
from  books)  for  decoration  of  other  books.      G.  A.  Sala. 

Gra-nil'er-OUS  (gra-nTf'er-iis),  a.  [L.  granifer;  gra- 
num. grain  -j-  ferre  to  bear  :  cf.  P.  granijere.']  Bearing 
grain,  or  seeds  like  grain.  Humble. 

Gran'i-form  (gran'i-fSrm),  a.  [L.  granum  grain  -\- 
-form:  cf.  F.  graniforme.']    Formed  like  grains  of  corn. 

II  Gra-nilla  (gra-nil'la),  re.  [Sp.,  small  seed.]  Small 
grains  or  dust  of  cochineal  or  the  coccus  insect. 

Gran'ite  (gran'it),  re.  [It.  granite  granite,  adj.,  grainy, 
p.  p.  of  granire  to  make  grainy,  fr.  L.  granum  grain ; 
cf.  P.  granit.  See  Grain.]  {Geol.)  A  crystalline,  un- 
stratified  rock,  consisting  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica, 
and  usually  of  a  whitish,  grayish,  or  flesh-red  color.  It 
differs  from  gneiss  in  not  having  the  mica  in  planes,  and 
therefore  in  being  destitute  of  a  schistose  structure. 

(1^°*  Granite  is  in  part  an  igneous  rock,  in  part  also 
metamorphic,  like  most  gneiss. 
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Graphic  Granite  (Pegmatite). 


OneisBoid  granite,  granite  in  which  the  mica  has  traces 
of  a  regular  arrangement.  —  Graphic  granite,  granite  con- 
eisting  of 
quartz  and 
feldspar  witli- 
out  mica,  and 
having  the 
quartz  crys- 
tals so  ar- 
ranged in  the 
feldspar  as  to 
appear,  in  a 
transverse 
section,  like 
oriental  char- 
acters. —  Por- 
phyrltic  gran- 
ite, granite  containing  feldspar  m  distinct  crystals.  — 
Eornlilende  granite,  or  Syenitic  granite,  granite  containing 
hornblende  as  well  as  mica,  or,  accordmg  to  some  authori- 
ties, hornblende  replacing  the  mica.  —  Granite  ware,  (a)  A 
kind  of  stoneware.  (6)  A  kind  of  ironware,  coated  with 
an  enamel  resembling  granite. 

Gra-nlt'ic(gra-nTt'ik),  a.  ICi.Y.  granitique.']  1.  Like 
granite  in  composition,  color,  etc.  ;  having  the  nature  of 
granite  ;  as,  granitic  texture. 

2.  Consisting  of  granite  ;  as,  graiiitic  mountains. 

Gra-nit'ic-al  (-T-kol),  a.    Granitic. 

Gra-nil'i-ii-ca'tion  (-T-fi-ka'shun),  n.  [Granite  +  L. 
-ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -Fy.]  The  act  or  the 
process  of  forming  into  granite.  Hwmble. 

Gra-nit'l-form  (grar-nit'i-fSrm),  a.  [G-ranite  +  -form.'] 
(Geol.)  Resembling  granite  in  structure  or  shape. 

Gran'1-toid  (gran'i-toid),  a.  [Granite  +  -oid :  cf.  F. 
granitoide.2  ResembUng  granite  in  granular  appear- 
ance ;  as,  granitoid  gneiss  ;  a  granitoid  pavement. 

Qra-niv'0-rous  (gra-ntv'o-riis),  a.  [L.  granum  grain 
+  vorare  to  devour :  cf.  F.  granivore.']  Eating  grain ; 
feeding  or  subsisting  on  seeds ;  as,  granivorous  birds.  Gay. 

Gran'nam  (grau'nam),  n.    A  grandam.     \_CoUoq.'\ 

Gran'ny  (grSu'ny),  n.  A  grandmother ;  a  grandam  ; 
familiarly,  an  old  woman. 

Qranny'B  bend,  or  Granny's  knot  (JVaut.),  a  kind  of  inse- 
cure knot  or  hitch ;  a  reef  knot  crossed  the  wrong  way. 

Gran'o-lith'ic  (gran'o-ltth'Ik),  n.  [L.  granum  a 
grain  (or  E.  granite)  +  -lU^  +  -»c-]  A  kind  of  hard  ar- 
tificial stone,  used  for  pavements. 

Grant  (grant),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Granted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Granting.]  [OE.  graunten,  granten,  OF. 
graanter,  craanier,  creanier^  to  promise,  yield,  LL.  crean- 
tare  to  promise,  assure,  for  (assumed  LL.)  credentare  to 
make  believe,  fr.  L.  credens,  p.  pr.  of  credere  to  believe. 
See  Cheed,  Credit.]  1.  To  give  over  ;  to  make  convey- 
ance of  ;  to  give  the  possession  or  title  of ;  to  convey ;  — 
usually  in  answer  to  petition. 

Grant  me  the  place  of  this  threshing  floor.    1  CJircn.  xxi.  22. 

2.  To  bestow  or  confer,  with  or  without  compensation, 
particularly  in  answer  to  prayer  or  request ;  to  give. 

Wherefore  did  God  grant  me  my  request.       JUilton. 

3.  To  admit  as  true  what  is  not  yet  satisfactorily 
proved ;  to  yield  belief  to  ;  to  allow ;  to  yield ;  to  concede. 

Grant  that  the  Fates  have  firmed  by  their  decree.    Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  give  ;  confer ;  bestow ;  convey  ;  transfer ; 
admit ;  allow ;  concede.    See  Give. 

Grant,  v.  i.   To  assent ;  to  consent.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Grant,  ra.  [OE.  grant,  graunt,  OF.  graant,  creant, 
promise,  assurance.  See  Grant,  v.  t.~]  1.  The  act  of 
granting  ;  a,  bestowing  or  conferring ;  concession ;  allow- 
ance ;  permission. 

2.  The  yielding  or  admission  of  something  in  dispute. 

3.  The  thing  or  property  granted ;  a  gift ;  a  boon. 

4.  (Law)  A  transfer  of  property  by  deed  or  writing ; 
especially,  an  appropriation  or  conveyance  made  by  the 
government ;  as,  a  gra7it  of  land  or  of  money  ;  also,  the 
deed  or  writing  by  which  the  transfer  is  made. 

1^°'  Formerly,  in  English  law,  the  term  was  specific- 
ally applied  to  transfers  of  incorporeal  hereditaments, 
expectant  estates,  and  letters  patent  from  government ; 
and  such  is  its  present  application  in  some  of  the  United 
States.  But  now,  in  England,  the  usual  mode  of  trans- 
ferring realty  is  by  grant ;  and  so,  in  some  of  the  United 
States,  the  term  grant  is  applied  to  conveyances  of  every 
kind  of  real  property.  Bouvier.    Burrill. 

Qrant'a-ble  (-a^b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  granted. 
Gran-tee'  (gran-te'),  n.     {Law)  The  person  to  whom 
a  grant  or  conveyance  is  made. 

His  grace  will  not  survive  the  poor  grantee  he  despises.  Burl^e. 
Grant'er  (grant'er),  n.     One  who  grants. 
Grant'or  (gr^nt'Sr  or  gran-tSr'),  n.     {Law)  The  per- 
Bon  by  whom  a  grant  or  conveyance  is  made. 

Gran'u-Iar  (grSu'fi-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  granulaire.  See 
Granule.]  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  grains  ;  as,  a 
granular  substance. 

Granular  limestone,  crystalline   limestone,  or  marble, 
having  a  granular  structure. 
Gran'U-lar-ly  (-ler-ly),  adv.    In  a  granular  form. 
Gran'U-la-ry  (-IS-ry),  a.    Granular. 
Gran'u-late  (-lat),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  v.  Granulated 
(-la'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Grantjlatino  (-la'ting).]    [See 
Granule.]    1.  To  form  into  grains  or  small  masses  ;  as, 
to  granulate  powder,  sugar,  or  metal. 

2.  To  raise  in  granules  or  small  asperities;  to  make 
rough  on  the  surface. 

Gran'u-late,  v.  i.  To  collect  or  be  formed  into  grains ; 
as,  cane  juice  granulates  into  sugar. 

Gran'u-late  (-lat),  l  a.     1.  Consisting  of,  or  re- 

^  Qran'U-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  (      sembling,  grains ;  crystal- 
lized in  grains  ;  granular ;  as,  granulated  sugar. 
2.  Having  numerous  small  elevations,  as  shagreen. 
Granulated  Bteel,  a  variety  of  steel  made  by  a  particu- 
lar process  beginning  with  the  granulation  of  pig  iron. 

Gran'U-la'tion  (-la'shan),  n.     [Cf.  F.  granulation.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  or  crystallizing  Into 
grains  ;  as,  the  yramtlation  of  powder  and  sugar. 

2.  The  state  of  being  granulated. 


Grapes,  Leaves,  and  Tendrils. 


3.  {Med.)  (o)  One  of  the  small,  red,  grainlike  promi- 
nences which  form  on  a  raw  surface  (that  of  wounds  or 
ulcers),  and  are  the  efficient  agents  in  the  process  of 
healing.  (6)  The  act  or  process  of  the  formation  of  such 
prominences. 

Gran'ule  (grSn'iil),  n.  [L.  granulum,  dim.  of  granum 
grain  :  cf .  F.  granule.  See  Grain  a  kernel.]  A  little 
grain ;  a  small  particle  ;  a  pellet. 

Gran'U-lil'er-OUS  (-ii-lifer-iis),  a.  [Granule  +  -fer- 
ous.]     Full  of  granulations. 

Gra-nu'li-form  (gra-nu'lT-f8rm  or  grSn'u-),  a.  [Gran- 
ule -\-  -form.]  {Min.)  Having  a  granular  structure ; 
granular ;  as,  granuliform  limestone. 

Gran'U-Ute  (gran'iS-lit),re.  [From  Granule.]  {Geol.) 
A  whitisli,  granular  rock,  consisting  of  feldspar  and 
quartz  intimately  mixed ;  —  sometimes  called  whitestone, 
and  lepiynite. 

Gran'u-lose'  (-los'),  n.  [From  Granule.]  {Physiol. 
Chem.)  The  main  constituent  of  the  starch  grain  or 
granule,  in  distinction  from  the  framework  of  cellulose. 
Unlike  cellulose,  it  is  colored  blue  by  iodine,  and  is  con- 
verted into  dextrin  and  sugar  by  boiling  acids  and  amylo- 
lytic  ferments. 

Gran'U-IOUS  (-lus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  granuleux.]  Full  of 
grains ;  abounding  with  granular  substances ;  granular. 

Grape  (grap),  n,  [OF.  grape,  crape,  bunch  or  cluster 
of  grapes,  P.  grappe,  akin 
to  F.  grappin  grapnel, 
hook;  fr.  OHG.  chrapfo 
hook,  G.  krapfen,  akin  to 
E.  cramp.  The  sense 
seems  to  have  come  from 
the  idea  of  clutching.  Cf. 
Agrapfe,  Cramp,  Grap- 
nel, Grapple.]  1.  {Bot.) 
A  well-known  edible  ber- 
ry growing  in  pendent 
clusters  or  bunches  on 
the  grapevine.  The  ber- 
ries are  smooth-skinned, 
have  a  juicy  pulp,  and  are 
cultivated  in  great  quan- 
tities for  table  use  and  for 
making  wine  and  raisins. 

2.  {Boi.)  The  plant 
which  bears  this  fruit; 
the  grapevine. 

3.  {Man.)  A  mangy  tu- 
mor on  the  leg  of  a  horse. 

4.  {Mil.)  Grapeshot. 
Grape  borer.    {Zool.)  See  Vine  boheb.  —  Grape  cnrculio 

(Zool.),  a  minute  black  weevil  (Cra- 

ponius  inxqualis) 

"  which  in  the  lar- 

val state  eats  the 
interior  of  grapes. 

—  Grape  flower,  or 
Grape  hyacinth 
(i?o<.),  a  liliaceous 
plant  (Muscari 
r  a  c  em  o  sum) 
with  small  blue 
globular  flowers 
in  a  dense  raceme. 

—  Grape  fangns 
{Bot.),    a    fimgus 

( Oidium  Tuckeri)  on  grapevines ;  vine  mildew.  —  Grape 
hopper  (Zool.),  a  small  yellow  and 
red  hemipterous  insect,  often  very 
injurious  to  the  leaves  of  the  grape- 
vine. —  Grape  moth  (Zool.),  a  small 
moth  (Eudemis  botrana),  which  in 
the  larval  state  eats  the  interior  of 
grapes,  and  often  binds  them  to- 
gether with  sUk.  —  Grape  of  a  can- 
non, the  cascabel  or  knob  at  the 
breech. —Grape  sugar.  See  Glucose. 
—  Grape  worm  (Zool.),  the  larva 
of  the  grape  moth.  —  Sour  grapes, 
things  which  persons  affect  to  de- 
spise because  they  can  not  possess 
them ;  —  in  allusion  to  jEsop's  fable 
of  the  fox  and  the  grapes. 

Grape'  fruit'.     The  shaddock. 

Grapeless,  a.  Wanting  grapes  or  the  ilavor  of  grapes. 

Grap'er-y  (grap'er-J^),  n.  A  building  or  inclosure 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  grapes. 

Grape'shot'  (grap'shot'),«.  {3fil.)  A  cluster,  usually 
nine  in  number,  of  small  iron  balls,  put  to- 
gether by  means  of  cast-iron  circular 
plates  at  top  and  bottom,  with  two  rings, 
and  a  central  connecting  rod,  in  order  to 
be  used  as  a  charge  for  a  cannon.  Form- 
erly grapeshot  were  inclosed  in  canvas 
bags. 

Grape'stone'  (-ston'),  n.     A  seed  of 
the  grape. 

Grape'Vlne'  (-vin'),  n.     {Bot.)  A  vine      Grapeshot. 
or  climbing  shrub,  of  the  genus  Vitis,  hav- 
ing small  green  flowers  and  lobed  leaves,  and  bearing 
the  fruit  called  grapes. 

m^^  The  common  grapevine  of  the  Old  World  is  Vitis 
vimfera,  and  is  a  native  of  Central  Asia.  Another  va- 
riety is  that  yielding  small  seedless  grapes  commonly 
called  Zante  currants.  The  northern  Fox  grape  of  the 
United  States  is  the  V.  Labrusca,  from  which,  by  culti- 
vation, has  come  the  Isabella  variety.  The  southern  Fen 
grape,  or  Muscadine.^  is  the  V.  vulpina.  The  Frost  grape 
is  V.  cordifolia,  which  has  very  fragrant  flowers,  and 
ripens  after  the  early  frosts. 

-graph  (-graf).  [From  Gr.  ypd<l>cw  to  write.  See 
Graphic]  A  suffix  signifying  something  written,  a 
writing;  also,  a  writer;  as,  antagrapli,  ciyptograph, 
telegraph,  phonograph,  chvODograpli. 

Graph'lc  (grSf'Tk),    )  a.    [L.  graphicus,  Gr.  ypoc^iKO?, 

Graph'lc-al  (-T-kol),  f  fr.  vpa(J>6i.i'  to  write :  cf.  F. 
graphique.  See  Graft.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
arts  of  painting  and  drawing. 


Grape  Curculio.    a  Adult  Beetle. 
6  Larva,    c  Grape  injured  by  Larva. 


Grape    Hopper  {Ery- 
throneura  vitis).   X  6 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  writing. 

3.  Written  or  engraved ;  formed  of  letters  or  lines. 
The  finger  of  God  hath  left  an  inscription  upon  all  his  works, 

not  graphical,  or  composed  of  letters.  Sir  T.  Browne, 

4.  Well  delineated ;  clearly  and  vividly  described. 

5.  Having  the  faculty  of,  or  characterized  by,  clear 
and  impressive  description  ;  vivid ;  as,  a  graphic  writer. 

Graphic  algebra,  a  branch  of  algebra  in  wliich  the  prop- 
erties of  equations  are  treated  by  the  use  of  curves  and 
straight  lines.  —  Graphic  arts,  a  name  given  to  those  fine 
arts  which  pertain  to  the  representation  on  a  flat  surface 
of  natural  objects ;  as  distinguished  from  music,  etc.,  and 
also  from  sculpture.  —  Graphic  formula.  (Chem.)  See  un- 
der Formula.  —  Graphic  granite.  See  under  Granite.  — 
Graphic  method,  the  method  of  scientific  analysis  or  in- 
vestigation, in  which  the  relations  or  laws  involved  in 
tabular  numbers  are  represented  to  the  eye  by  means  of 
curves  or  other  figures  ;  as  the  daily  change!  of  weather 
by  means  of  curves,  the  abscissas  of  which  represent  the 
hours  of  the  day,  and  the  ordinates  the  corresponding 
degrees  of  temperature.  —  Graphical  statics  (Math.),  a 
branch  of  statics,  in  which  the  magnitude,  direction,  and 
position  of  forces  are  represented  by  straight  lines.  — 
Graphic  tellurium.    See  Sylvanite. 

Graph'io-al-ly  (grSf'i-kal-ly-),  adv.  In  a  graphic  man- 
ner ;  vividly. 

Graph'lc-ness,       )  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being 

Graph'lc-al-ness,  j     graphic. 

Graph'lcs  (-iks),  n.  The  art  or  the  science  of  draw- 
ing; esp.  of  drawing  according  to  mathematical  rules, 
as  in  perspective,  projection,  and  the  like. 

Graph'i-scope  (-i-skop),  n.    See  Graphoscope. 

Graph'ite  (-it),  n.  [Gr.  ypai/ieti/  to  write :  cf.  F.  gra- 
phite. See  Geaphio.]  {Min.)  Native  carbon  in  hexago- 
nal crystals,  also  foliated  or  granular  massive,  of  black 
color  and  metallic  luster,  and  so  soft  as  to  leave  a  trace 
on  paper.  It  is  used  for  pencils  (improperly  called  lead 
pencils),  for  crucibles,  and  as  a  lubricator,  etc.  Often 
called  plumbago  or  black  lead. 

Graphite  battery  (Elec),  a  voltaic  battery  consisting  of 
zinc  and  carbon  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  exciting  liquid. 

Gra-phlt'lc  (gra-f It'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  containing, 
derived  from,  or  resembling,  graphite. 

Graphitic  acid  ( Chem.),  an  organic  acid,  so  called  because 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  graphite  ;  —  usually  called 
mellitic  acid. —  Graphitic  carbon,  in  iron  or  steel,  that  por- 
tion of  the  carbon  which  is  present  as  graphite.  Raymond. 

Graph'1-told  (grSf/i-toid),  )  a.     Resembling  graphite 

Graph'l-tOid'al   (-toid'al),  |      or  plumbago. 

Graph'0-llte  (grSf'6-lit),  n.  [Gr  yp6.^€Lv  to  write  + 
-lite :  cf.  F.  grapholithe.]  Any  species  of  slate  suitable 
to  be  written  on. 

Gra-phol'0-gy  (gra-f81'6-J3^),  n.  [Gr.  ypa^eii/  to  write 
-f-  -logy :  cf.  F.  graphologie.]  The  art  of  judging  of  a 
person's  character,  disposition,  and  aptitude  from  his 
handwriting. 

Graph'tt-SCOpe  (grafo-skop),  u.  [Gr.  ypa.<j>ei.v  to  write 
-)-  -scope.]  An  optical  instrument  for  magnifying  en- 
gravings, photographs,  etc.,  usually  having  one  large 
lens  and  two  smaller  ones. 

Graph'0-type  (-o-tip),  n.  [Gr.  ypajisi-v  to  write  -j- 
-iype.]  {Engraving)  A  process  for  producing  a  design 
upon  a  surface  in  relief  so  that  it  can  be  printed  from. 
Prepared  chalk  or  oxide  of  zinc  is  pressed  upon  a  smooth 
plate  by  a  hydraulic  press,  and  the  design  is  drawn  upon 
this  in  a  peculiar  ink  which  hardens  the  surface  wher- 
ever it  is  applied.  The  surface  is  then  carefully  rubbed 
or  brushed,  leaving  the  lines  in  relief. 

-gra-phy  (-gra-fj^).  [Gr.  -ypa<f>Ca,  fr.  ypa(peiv  to  write. 
See  Graphic]  A  suffix  denoting  the  art  of  writing  or 
describing;  also,  the  writing  or  description  itself;  a 
treatise;  as,  calligraphy,  hiogruphy,  geography. 

Grap'nel  (grSp'nSl),  n.  [OB.  grapenel,  dim.  fr.  F. 
grappin  the  grapple  of  a  ship ;  of  German  origin. 
See  Grape.]  {Naut.)  A  small 
anchor,  with  four  or  five 
flukes  or  claws,  used  to  hold 
boats  or  small  vessels  ;  hence, 
any  instrument  designed  to 
grapple  or  hold ;  a  grappling 
iron ;  a  grab ;  —  written  also 
grapline,  and  crapnel. 

Grap'ple  (-p'l),  v.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Grappled  (-p'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Geapplino  (-plTng).]  [F.  grappiller,  OF. 
grappil  the  grapple  of  a  ship,  f r.  graper  to  pluck,  prop. , 
to  seize,  clutch ;  of  German  origin.  See  Grape.]  1.  To 
seize ;  to  lay  fast  hold  of  ;  to  attack  at  close  quarters ;  as, 
to  grapple  an  antagonist. 

2.  To  fasten,  as  with  a  grapple;  to  fix  ;  to  join  indis- 
solubly. 

The  gallies  were  grappled  to  the  Centurion.    Haliluyt. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel.      Shak. 

Grai>'ple,  v.  i.  To  use  a  grapple  ;  to  contend  in  close 
fight ;  to  attach  one's  self  as  if  by  a  grapple,  as  in  wres- 
tling ;  to  close ;  to  seize  one  another. 

To  grapple  with,  to  enter  into  contest  with,  resolutely 
and  courageously. 

And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 

To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Shak. 

Grap'ple,  n.       [See  Grapple,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Grapple.] 

1.  A  seizing  or  seizure ;  close  hug  in  contest ;  the 
wrestler's  hold.  3Iilton. 

2.  (o)  An  instrument,  usually  with  hinged  claws,  for 
seizing  and  holding  fast  to  an  object ;  a  grab.  (6) 
{Naut.)  A  grappling  iron. 

The  iron  hooks  and  grapjilcs  keen.  Spenfcr. 

Grapple  plant  (Rot.),  a  South  African  herb  {Uarpago- 
phytiim  leplocarpum),  having  the  woody  fruits  armed 
with  long  hooked  or  barbed  thorns  by  which  they  ad- 
here to  cattle,  causing  intense  annoyance.  —  Grsipplo  shot 
(Life-saving  Service),  a  projectile  to  which  are  attached 
hinged  claws  to  catcli  in  a  ship's  rigging  or  to  hold  in 
the  ground ;  —  called  also  anchor  shot. 

Grap'ple-ment  (-ment),  n.  A  grappling  ;  close  fight 
or  embrace.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 
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Grap'pllng  (grSp'plIng),  n.  1.  A  laying  fast  hold  of ; 
also,  that  by  which  anything  is  seized  and  held ;  a  grapnel. 

2.  A  grapple  ;  a  struggle.  . 
A  match  for  pards  in  fight,  in  grapplin{j  for  the  bear.    Dryden. 

Grappling  iron,  a  hooked  iron  used  for  grappling  and 
holding  fast  a  vessel  or  other  object.  —  Grappling  tongs, 
broad-mouthed  tongs  for  gathering  oysters. 

Grap'soid  (-soid),  a.    [NL.  Grapsus  +  -oid.J    {Zo'dl.) 
Pertaining  to  the  ge- 
nus Grapsus  or  the 
family  Grapsidx.  — 
n.    A  grapsoid  crab. 

Grap'to-Ute  (-to- 
lit),  re.  [NL.  Grap- 
tolithus,  from  Gr. 
ypawTos  engraved, 
written  (■ypa</)eii/  to 
write)  4~  A 1 80s 
atone.]  (Paleon.) 
One  of  numerous 
species  of  slender 
and  delicate  fossils,  of  the  genus  Grapiolites  and  allied 
genera,  found  in  the  Silurian  rocks.  Tliey  belong  to  an 
extinct  group  {Graptolithina)  supposed  to  be  hydroids, 

GrapftO-Ut'lc  (-ITt'Tk),  a.     Of  or  ^ 

pertaining  to  graptolites;  containing 
graptolites ;  as,  a  graptolitic  slate. 

Grap'y  (grap'y),  a.    Composed  of, 
or  resembling,  grapes. 

The  gi-apy  clu&tera.     Ac/dison. 

Grasp  (grasp),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p. 
Grasped  (graspt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Grasping.]  [OE.  graspen ;  prob. 
akin  to  LG.  grupsen,  or  to  E.  grope. 
Of.  Grab,  Grope.]  1.  To  seize  and 
hold  by  clasping  or  embracing  with  <i 
the  fingers  or  arms  ;  to  catch  ;  to  Graptolites.  a  Grap/o- 
take  possession  of.  Utes  CUnlnnensis.  (%) 

Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  palmer's    h.  Diplograntus  prts- 
staff.  Shak:    'is,  enlarged. 

2.  To  lay  hold  of  with  the  mind  ;  to  become  thorough- 
ly acquainted  or  conversant  with  ;  to  comprehend. 

Grasp,  V.  i.     To  effect  a  grasp  ;  to  make  the  motion 
of  grasping  ;  to  clutch  ;  to  struggle  ;  to  strive. 
As  one  that  qra^ped 
And  tugged  for  life  and  was  by  strength  subdued.       Shak. 

To  grasp  at,  to  catch  at ;  to  try  to  seize  ;  as,  Alexander 
grasped  at  universal  empire. 

Grasp,  n.  1.  A  gripe  or  seizure  of  the  hand  ;  a 
seizure  by  embrace,  or  infolding  in  the  arms.  "  The 
grasps  oi  love."  Shak. 

2.  Reach  of  the  arms ;  hence,  the  power  of  seizing  and 
holding ;  as,  it  was  beyond  his  grasp. 

3.  Forcible  possession  ;  hold. 

The  whole  space  that 's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp.       Shak. 

4.  Wide-reaching  power  of  intellect  to  comprehend 
subjects  and  hold  them  imder  survey. 

The  foremost  minds  of  the  next  .  .  .  era  were  not,  in  power 
of  grasp^  equal  to  their  predecessors.  /.  Taylor. 

B.  The  handle  of  a  sword  or  of  an  oar. 

Grasp'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  grasped. 

Grasp'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  grasps  or  seizes ;  one 
who  catches  or  holds. 

Grasp'ing,  a.     1.  Seizing ;  embracing  ;  catching. 

2.  Avaricious  ;  greedy  of  gain ;  covetous ;  close ;  mi- 
serly ;  as,  he  is  a  grasping  man.  —  Grasp'ing-ly,  adv. 
—  Grasp'ing-ness,  n. 

Graspless,  a.    Without  a  grasp ;  relaxed. 
From  my  graspless  hand 
Drop  friendship's  precious  pearls.  Coleridge. 

Grass  (gras),  n.  [OE.  gras,  gres,  gers,  AS.  grses, 
gxrs  ;  akin  to  OFries.  gres,  gers,  OS.,  D.,  G.,  Icel.,  & 
Goth,  gras,  Dan.  grses,  Sw.  gras,  and  prob.  to  E.  green, 
grow.  Cf.  Graze.]  1.  Popularly  :  Herbage  ;  the  plants 
which  constitute  the  food  of  cattle  and  other  beasts ; 
pasture. 

2.  (Boi.)  An  endogenous  plant  having  simple  leaves,  a 
stem  generally  jointed  and  tubular,  the  husks  or  glumes 
in  pairs,  and  the  seed  single. 

5^°°  This  definition  includes  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
etc.,  and  excludes  clover  and  some  other  plants  which  are 
commonly  called  by  the  name  of  grass.  The  grasses  form 
a  numerous  family  of  plants. 

3.  The  season  of  fresh  grass;  spring.     IColloq.'] 

Two  years  old  next  fyro.ss.  LatTiam. 

4.  Metaphorically  used  for  what  is  transitory. 

Surely  the  people  is  grass.  /s.  xl.  7. 

^S'^  The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  grasses  of 
the  United   States  of   special  interest,  except  cereals. 
Many  of  these  terms  will  be  found  with  definitions  in  the 
Vocabulary.    See  Illustralions  in  Appendix. 
Barnyard  grass,  for  hay.    South.    Panicum  Crus-galli. 
Bent,  pasture  and  hay.    Agrosiis,  several  species. 
Bermuda  grass,  pasture.    South.     Cynodon  JJactylon. 
Black  bent.    Same  as  Switch  grass  (below). 
Blue  bent,  or  Blue  stem,  hay.    North  and  West.    Andropo- 

gon  provincialis. 
Blue  grass,  pasture.    Poa  compressa. 
Bine  joint,  hay.    Northwest.    Agropyrum  glaucum. 
BuSalo  grass,  grazing.    Rocky  Mts.,  etc.  (a)  Buchloe  dac- 

tyloides.    (b)  Same  as  Gramma  grass  (below). 
Bunch  grass,  grazing.    Far  West.     Eriocoma,  Festuca, 

Stipa,  etc. 
Chess,  or  Cheat,  a  weed.     Bromus  secalinus,  etc. 
Conch  grass.    Same  as  Quick  grass  (below). 
Crab  grass,    (a)  Hay,  in  South.   A  weed,  in  North.   Pani- 

cnm  sanquinale.    (b)  Pasture  and  hay.    South.   Eleu- 

sine  Irubca. 
Darnel,    (a)  Bearded,  a  noxious  weed.    Lolium  temulen- 

tum.    (ft)  Common.    S3,me  a.s  Eye  grass  (helovr). 
Drop  seed,  fair  for  forage  and  hay.   Muhlenbergia,  several 

species. 
English  grass.    Same  as  Redtop  (below). 
Fowl  meadow  gra^s.    (a)  Pasture  and  hay.    Poa  serotina. 

(6)  Hay,  on  moist  land.     Glyceric,  nervata. 


Gama  grass,  cut  fodder.  South.  Tripsacum  dactyloides. 
Gramma  grass,  grazing.    West  and  Pacific  slope.    Boute- 

loua  oligostachya,  etc. 
Great  bnnch  grass,  pasture  and  hay.    Far  West.    Fesiuca 

scabrella. 
Guinea  grass,  hay.    South.    Panicum  jumentorum. 
Herd's  grass,  in  New  England  Timothy;  in  Pennsylvania 

and  South  Redtop. 
Indian  grass.    Same  as  Wood  grass  (below). 
Italian  rye  grass,  forage  and  hay.    Lolium  Italicum. 
Johnson  grass,  grazing  and  hay.    South  and  Southwest. 

Sorghum  Halepense. 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  pasture.    Poa  pralensis. 
Lyme  grass,  coarse  hay.    South.  Elymus,  several  species. 
Manna  grass,  pasture  and  hay.    Glyceria,  several  species. 
Meadow  fescue,  pasture  and  hay.    Festuca  elatior. 
Meadow  foxtail,  pasture,  hay,  lawn.    North.    Alopecurus 

pratensts. 
Meadow  grass,  pasture,  hay,  lawn.    Poa,  several  species. 
Mesquite,  or  Muskit,  grass.  Same  as  Gramma,  grass  (nhove). 
Nimble  Will,  a  kind  of  drop  seed.    Muhleiibergia  diffusa. 
Orchard  grass,  pasture  and  hay.    Dactylis  glomerata. 
Porcupine  grass,  troublesome  to  sheep.    Northwest.    Stipa 

spartea. 
Quaking  grass,  ornamental.    Brisa  media  and  maxima. 
Quitch,  or  Quick,  grass,  etc.,  a  weed.    Agropyrum  repens. 
Ray  grass.    Same  as  Rye  grass  (below). 
Eedtop,  pasture  and  hay.    Agrosiis  vulgaris. 
Red-topped  buffalo  grass,  forage.    Northwest.    Poa  tenui- 

JoUa. 
Reed  canary  grass,  of  slight  value.  Phalaris  arundinacea. 
Reed  meadow  grass,  hay.    North.    Glyceria  aquatica. 
Ribbon  grass,  a  striped  leaved  form  of  Reed  canary  grass. 
Rye  grass,  pasture,  hay.    Lolium  perenne,  var. 
Seneca  grass,  frjigrant  basket  work,  etc.    North.    Hiero- 

chloa  borealis. 
Sesame  grass.    Same  as  Gama  grass  (above). 
Sheep's  fescue,  sheep  pasture,  native  in  Northern  Europe 

and  Asia.    Festuca  ovina. 
Small  reed  grass,  meadow  pasture  and  hay.    North.     De- 

yeuxia  Canadensis. 
Spear  grass.    Same  as  Meadow  grass  (above). 
Squirrel-tail  grass,  troublesome  to  animals.    Seacoast  and 

Northwest.    Bordeum  jubatum. 
Switch  grass,  hay,  cut  young.    Panicum  virgaium. 
Timothy,  cut  young,  the  best  of  hay.    North.    Phleum 

pratense. 
Velvet  grass,  hay  on  poor  soil.    South.    Holcus  lanatus. 
Vernal  grass,  pasture,  hay,   lawn.     Anthoxanihum  odo- 

ratum. 
Wire  grass,  valuable  in  pastures.     Poa  compressa. 
Wood  grass,  Indian  grass,  hay.     Chrysopogon  nutans. 

^ff^  Many  plants  are  popularly  called  grasses  which 
are  not  true  grasses  botanic-ally  considered,  such  as  black 
grass,  goose  grass,  star  grass,  etc. 

Black  grass,  a  kind  of  small  rush  (Juncus  Gerardi), 
growing   in   salt  marshes,  used   for   making   salt  hay. 

—  Grass  of  the  Andes,  an  oat  grass,  the  ArrftenatheriLra 
avenaceum  of  Europe. —  Grass  of  Parnassus,  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Parnassia,  growing  in  wetground.  The  European 
species  is  P.  patustris ;  m  the  United  States  there  are 
several  species.  —  Grass  bass  (Zo'dl.),  the  calico  bass. — 
Grass  bird,  the  dunlin.  —  Grass  cloth,  a  cloth  woven  from 
the  tough  fibers  of  the  grass-cloth  plant.  —  Grass-cloth 
plant,  a  perennial  herb  of  the  Nettle  familj'  (Bcehpieria 
nivea  or  Urtica  nivea),  which  grows  in  Sumatra,  China, 
and  Assam,  whose  inner  bark  has  fine  and  strong  fibers 
suited  for  textile  purposes. 

—  Grass  finch.  {Zo'ul.)  (a)  A. 
common  American  sparrow 
{Poocxtes  gramineus) ;  — 
called  also  vesper  sparrow 
anAbay-uinged  bunting.  (6) 
Any  Australian  finch,  of  the 
genus  Poephila,  of  which 
several  species  are  known. 

—  Grass  lamb,  a  lamb  suc- 
kled by  a  dam  running  on 
pasture  land  and  giving  rich 
milk.—  Grass  land,  land  kept 
in  grass  and  not  tilled.  — 
Grass  moth  { Zo'dl.),  one  of  many  small  moths  of  the  genus 
Crambus,  found  in  grass.  —  Grass  oil,  a  fragrant  essential 
volatile  oil,  obtained  in  India  from  grasses  of  the  genus 
Andropogon,  etc. ;  —  used  in  perfumery  under  the  name 
of  citronella,  ginger  grass  oil,  lemon  grass  oil,  essence  of 
verbena,  etc. —  Grass  owl  (Zo'dl.),  a  South  African  owl 
(Strix  Capensis).  —  Grass  parrakeet  (Zo'dl.),  any  of  several 
species  of  Australian  parrots,  of  the  genus  Euphemia  ;  — 
also  applied  to  the  zebra  parrakeet.  —  Grass  viiover  (Zo'dl.), 
the  upland  or  field  plover.  —  Grass  Tfoly  (Bol.),  a  species 
of  willowwort  (Lythrurn  Byssopifolia).  Johnson.  —  Grass 
quit  (Zo'dl. ),  one  of  several  tropical  American  finches  of  the 
genus  Euetheia.  The  males  have  most  of  the  head  and 
chest  black,  and  often  marked  vrith  yellow.—  Grass  snake. 
(Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  common  English,  or  ringed,  snake  (Tropl- 
donotus  natriz).  (b)  The  common  green  snake  of  the 
Northern  United  States.    See  Green  snake,  under  Green. 

—  Grass  snipe  (Zo'dl.),  the  pectoral  sandpiper  (Tringa 
maculala);  —  called  &\so  jacP^snipe  in  America.  —  Grass 
spider  (ZooZ.),  a  common  spider  (^ge- 
lena  nxvia),  which  spins  flat  webs 
on  grass,  conspicuous  when  covered 
with  dew.  —  Grass  sponge  (Zo'dl.),  an 
inferior  kind  of  commercial  sponge 
from  Florida  and  the  Bahamas.  — 
Grass  table.  (Arch.)  See  Earth  table, 
under  Earth.  —  Grass  vetch  (Bot.),  a 
vetch  (Lathxjrus  Nissolin),  with  nar- 
row grasslike  leaves.  —  Grass  widow. 
[Cf.  Prov.  E.  an  unmarried  mother, 
6.  sirohxviitxce  a  mock  widow,  Sw. 
(/rasenAra  a  grass  widow.]  (o)  An  un- 
married woman  who  is  a  mother. 
\Obs.'\  (b)  A  woman  separated  from 
her  husband  by  abandonment  or 
prolonged  absence;  a  woman  living 
apart  from  her  husband.      {Slang\ 

—  Grass  wrack  (Bot.),  eelgrass.  — jTo 
bring  to  grass  (Mining),  to  raise,  as 
ore,  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  — 
To  put  to  grass.  To  put  out  to  grass, 
to  put  out  to  graze  for  a  season,  as 
cattle. 

Grass  (gras),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Geassed  (grast)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Grassing.]     1.  To  cover  with  grass  or  with  turf. 

2.  To  expose,  as  flax,  on  the  grass  for  bleaching,  etc. 


Grass  Finch 
(Po'dC£eies  gramineus'). 


Grass  Spider  (Aqe- 
lena  nssvia).  En- 
larged. 


3.  To  bring  to  the  grass  or  ground ;  to  land ;  as,  «o 

grass  a  fish.     [Colloq.'] 

Grass  (gras),  V.  i.     To  produce  grass.     [iJ,]      Tusser. 

Gras-sa'tion  (grSs-sa'shun),  re.  [L.  grassatio,  from 
grassari  to  go  about.]  A  wandering  about  with  evil  in- 
tentions; a  rioting.     \_Obs.  &  E.']  Feltham. 

Grass'-green'  (gras'gren'),  a.     1.  Green  with  grass. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  grass ;  clear  and  vivid  green. 

Grass'-grown'  (-gron'),  a.  Overgrown  with  grass  5 
as,  a  grass-grown  road. 

Grass'hop'per  (-hop'per),  n.  1.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  jump- 
ing, orthopterous  insect,  of  the  families  Acrididx  and 
Locustidse.  The  species  and  genera  are  very  numerous. 
The  former  family  includes  the  Western  grasshopper  or 
locust  {Caloptenus  spretxis),  noted  for  the  great  extent  of 
its  ravages  in  the  region  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  the 
Eastern  United  States  the  red-legged  {Caloptenus  femur- 
rubrum  and  C.  ailanis)  are  closely  related  species,  but 
their  ravages  are  less  important.  They  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  migratory  locusts  of  the  Old  World.  See 
Locust. 


European   Grasshopper  (Lo- 
custa  viridissima). 


American  Grasshoppers,    a  Caloptenus  spretus  of  the 
West.    6  C.  femur-i-vbriim,    Nat.  size. 

11^°°  The  meadow  or  green  grasshoppers  belong  to  the 
Locustidx.  They  have  long 
antennae,  large  ovipositors, 
and  stridulating  organs  at 
the  base  of  the  wings  in  the 
male.  The  European  great 
green  grasshopper  (Locusta 
viridissima)  belongs  to  this 
family.  The  common  Amer- 
ican green  species  mostly 
belong  to  Jiiphidium,  Orche- 
limum,  and  Conocephalus. 

2.  In  ordinary  square  or 
upright   pianos   of   London 
make,  the  escapement  lever 
or  jack,  so  made  that  it  can  be  taken  out  and  replaced 
with  the  key ;  —  called  also  the  hopper.  Grove. 

Grasshopper  engine,  a  steam  engine  having  a  working 
beam  with  its  fulcrum  at  one  end,  the  steam  cylinder  at 
the  other  end,  and  the  connecting  rod  at  an  intermediate 
point.  —  Grasshopper  lobster  (Zo'dl.),  a  young  lobster. 
[Local,  U.  S.]  —  Grasshopper  warbler  (.Zoo?.),  cricket  bird. 

Grass'i-ness  (gras'I-nSs),  n.  [From  Grassy.]  The 
state  of  abounding  with  grass ;  a  grassy  state. 

Grass'less,  a.     Destitute  of  grass. 

Grass'plot'  (-plof ),  n.  A  plot  or  space  covered  with 
grass;  a  lawn.     " Here  on  this  (?raMpZo<. "  Shak. 

Grass'  tree'  (tre').  (Bot.)  (a)  An  Australian  plant 
of  the  genus  S^anthorrhoea,  having  a  thick  trunk  crowned 
with  a  dense  tuft  of  pendulous,  grasslike  leaves,  from 
the  center  of  which  arises  a  long  stem,  bearing  at  its 
summit  a  dense  flower  spike  looking  somewhat  like  a 
large  cat-tail.  These  plants  are  often  called  "black 
boys  "  from  the  large  trunks  denuded  and  blackened  by 
fire.  They  yield  two  kinds  of  fragrant  resin,  called  Bot- 
any-bay gum,  and  Gum  Acaroides.  (ft)  A  similar  Aus- 
tralian plant  (Kingia  australis). 

Grass'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Covered  with  grass;  abounding 
with  grass  ;  as,  a  grassy  lawn.  Spenser. 

2.  Resembling  grass ;  green. 

Grate  (grat),  a.  [L.  grains  agreeable,  grateful :  cf. 
It.  &  Sp.  grata.  See  Grace,  and  cf,  AgreeJ  Serving 
to  gratify ;  agreeable.     [Oft*.]  Sir  I.  Herbert. 

Grate,  n.  [LL.  grata,  fr.  L.  crates  hurdle ;  or  It.  grata, 
of  the  same  origin.  See  Crate,  Hurdle.]  1.  A  struc- 
ture or  frame  containing  parallel  or  crossed  bars,  with 
interstices  ;  a  kind  of  latticework,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
windows  of  prisons  and  cloisters.  "  A  secret  grate  of 
iron  bars."  Shak. 

2.  A  frame  or  bed,  or  kind  of  basket,  of  iron  bars,  for 
holding  fuel  while  burning. 

Grate  surface  (Steam  Boiler),tiie  area  of  the  surface  of 
the  grate  upon  which  the  fuel  lies  in  the  furnace. 

Grate,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Grating.]  To  furnish  with  grates ;  to  protect  with  a 
grating  or  crossbars  ;  as,  to  grate  a  window. 

Grate,  v.  t.  [OF.  grater  to  scrape,  scratch,  F.  gratter, 
Uj.  gratare,  cratare ;  of  German  origin ;  cf.  OHG. 
chrazzdn,  G.  kratzen,  D.  krassen,  Sw.  kralta,  and  perh. 
E.  scratch.^  1.  To  rub  roughly  or  harshly,  as  one  body 
against  another,  causing  a  harsh  sound ;  as,  to  grate  the 
teeth ;  to  produce  (a  harsh  sound)  by  rubbing. 
On  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder.  Milton. 

2.  To  reduce  to  small  particles  by  rubbing  with  any- 
thing rough  or  indented ;  as,  to  grate  a  nutmeg. 

3.  To  fret ;  to  irritate ;  to  offend. 

News,  my  jrood  lord,  from  Rome  .    •  grates  me.     Sliak 
Grate,  v.  i.    1.  To  make  a  harsh  sound  by  friction. 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  turned, 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axletree.  Ska)^ 

2.  To  produce  the  effect  of  rubbing  with  a  hard  rough 
material ;  to  cause  wearing,  tearing,  or  bruising.  Hence ; 
To  produce  exasperation,  soreness,  or  grief ;  to  offend  bj 
oppression  or  importunity. 

This  grated  harder  upon  the  hearts  of  men.       South. 
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Grat'ed  (.grat'Sd),  a.  [From  2d  Grate.]  Furnished 
with  a  grate  or  grating;  as,  grated  wmdovvs. 

Grate'ful  (-ful),  a.  IGrate,  a.  +  full ;  cf.  F.  gre 
thanks,  good  will,  f  r.  L.  gratum,  neut.  of  gralus  agreeable, 
grateful.  See  Gratk,  a.]  1,  Having  a  due  sense  of  ben- 
efits received ;  kindly  disposed  toward  one  from  whom  a 
favor  has  been  received;  willing  to  acknowledge  and 
repay,  or  give  thanks  for,  benefits ;  as,  a  grateful  heart? 
A  rfratt^f'ul  mind 
By  omng,  owes  not,  but  still  pays.  Milton, 

2.  Affording  pleasure ;  pleasing  to  the  senses ;  grati- 
fying ;  delicious ;  as,  a  grateful  present ;  food  grateful 
to  the  palate ;  grateful  sleep. 

Now  golden  fruits  on  loaded  branches  shine, 

And  gvatefu.1  clusters  swell.  Pope. 

Syn.— Thankful;  pleasing;   acceptable;  gratifying; 
agreeable  ;  welcome ;  delightful ;  delicious. 
—  Grate'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Grate'ful-ness,  n. 

Grat'er  (-er),  n.  [From  Grate,  v.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  grates ;  especially,  an  instrument  or  utensil  with 
a,  rough,  indented  surface,  for  rubbing  off  small  particles 
of  any  substance  ;  as,  a  grater  for  nutmegs. 

Gra-Uc'u-la'Uon  (gra-tlk'u-la'shun),  n.  [F.  graticu- 
iation,  craticulaiion,  fr.  gratlculer,  craticuler,  to  square, 
fr.  graticule,  craticule,  graticule,  L.  craticula,  dim.  of 
<:rates  wickerwork.  See  2d  Grate.]  The  division  of  a 
design  or  draught  into  squares,  in  order  the  more  easily 
to  reproduce  it  in  larger  or  smaller  dimensions. 

Qrat'1-CUle  (grat'i-kul),  n.  [F.  See  Gratichlation.] 
A  design  or  draught  which  has  been  divided  into  squares, 
in  order  to  reproduce  it  in  other  dimensions. 

Grat'1-fl-ca'tion  (-fi-ka'shfin),  n.  [L.  gratificatio  : 
cf.  F.  gralijication.'\  1.  The  act  of  gratifying,  or  pleas- 
ing, either  the  mind,  the  taste,  or  the  appetite;  as,  the 
gratification  of  the  palate,  of  the  appetites,  of  the 
senses,  of  the  desires,  of  the  heart. 

2.  That  which  affords  pleasure ;  satisfaction ;  enjoy- 
ment; fruition;  delight. 

3.  A  reward  ;  a  recompense ;  a  gratuity.    Bp.  Morton. 
Grat'1-fied  (grSt'I-fid),  a.     Pleased  ;  indulged  accord- 
ing to  desire. 

Syn.  —  Glad ;  pleased.    See  Glad. 

Grat'l-fi'er  (-fl'er),  n.     One  who  gratifies  or  pleases. 

G-rat'l-Iy  (-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gratified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gratifying  (-fi'Ing).]  [F.  gratifier, 
L.  gratificari;  gratus  pleasing  -\- -flcare  (in  comp.)  to 
make.  See  -ft.]  1.  To  please  ;  to  give  pleasure  to  ;  to 
satisfy ;  to  soothe ;  to  indulge ;  as,  to  gratify  the  taste, 
the  appetite,  the  senses,  the  desires,  the  mind,  etc. 

For  who  would  die  to  gratify  a  foe  ?  Dryden. 

2.  To  requite  ;  to  recompense.     [06^.] 
It  remains  .  .  . 
To  gratify  his  noble  ser\ice.  Shak. 

Sjm.  —  To  Indulge  ;  humor ;  i)Iease  ;  delight ;  requite ; 
recomijense.  —  To  Gratify,  Indulge,  Humor.  Gratify 
is  the  generic  term,  and  has  reference  simply  to  the 
pleasure  communicated.  To  indulge  a  person  implies 
that  we  concede  something  to  bis  wishes  or  his  weak- 
nesses which  he  could  not  claim,  and  which  had  better, 
perhaps,  be  spared.  To  humor  is  to  adapt  ourselves  to 
the  varying  moods,  and,  perhaps,  caprices,  of  others. 
We  gratify  a  child  by  showmg  him  the  sights  of  a  large 
city  ;  we  indulge  him  in  some  extra  expense  oa  such  an 
occasion ;  we  humor  him  when  he  is  tired  and  exacting. 

Grat'ing;  (grat'Tug),  n.  [See  2d  Grate.]  1.  A  par- 
tition, covering,  or  frame  of  parallel  or  cross  bars ;  a 
latticework  resembling  a  window  grate  ;  as,  the  grating 
of  a  prison  or  convent. 

2.  {Optics)  A  system  of  close  equidistant  and  parallel 
lines  or  bars,  especially  lines  ruled  on  a  polished  surface, 
used  for  producing  spectra  by  diffraction ;  —  called  also 
diffraction  grating. 

3.  pi.  {Naut.)  The  strong  wooden  lattice  used  to 
cover  a  hatch,  admitting  light  and  air ;  also,  a  movable 
lattice  used  for  the  flooring  of  boats. 

Grat'ing,  a.  [See  Grate  to  rub  harshly.]  That  grates; 
making  a  harsh  sound  ;  harsh.  —  Grat'ing-ly,  adv. 

Grat'ing,  n.     A  harsh  sound  caused  by  attrition. 

Qra-ti'0-lin  (gra-ti'o-lTn),  n.  {Chem.)  One  of  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  hedge  hyssop  [Graliola  officinalis). 

Gra'tls  (gra'tls),  adv.  [L.,  contr.  fr.  gra'tiis  out  of 
favor  or  kindness,  without  recompense,  for  nothing,  fr. 
gratia  favor.  See  Grace.]  For  nothing;  without  fee 
or  recompense ;  freely  ;_  gratuitously. 

Grat'l-tude  (grSt'i-tud),  n.  [F.  gratitude,  LL.  graii- 
ludo,  from  gratus  agreeable,  grateful.  See  Grate,  a.] 
The  state  of  being  grateful ;  warm  and  friendly  feeling 
toward  a  benefactor  ;  kindness  awakened  by  a  favor  re- 
ceived ;  thankfulness. 

The  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude.         Milton. 

Gra-tU'l-tOUS  (gra-tu'if-tus),  a.  [L.  gratuitus,  from 
gratus  pleasing.  See  Grate,  a..  Gratis.]  1.  Given 
without  an  equivalent  or  recompense  ;  conferred  with- 
out valuable  consideration ;  granted  without  pay,  or 
without  claim  or  merit ;  not  required  by  justice. 

We  mistake  the  gratuitous  blessings  of  Heaven  for  the  fruits 
of  our  own  industry.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Not  called  for  by  the  circumstances ;  without  rea- 
son, cause,  or  proof ;  adopted  or  asserted  without  any 
good  ground  ;  as,  a  gratuitous  assumption. 

Acts  of  gratuitous  self-humiliation.       De  Quincey. 

-6ra-tu'l-tous-ly,  adv.  —  Gra-tu'i-tous-ness,  n. 

Gra-tu'1-ty  (-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Gratuities  (-tiz).  [F. 
grntuite,  or  LL.  gratu.itas.']  1.  Something  given  freely 
or  without  recompense  ;  a  free  gift ;  a  present.       Sioifl. 

2.  Something  voluntarily  given  in  return  for  a  favor  or 
service,  as  a  recompense  or  acknowledgment. 

Grat'u-late  (grat'u-iat),  v.  t.  {^imp.  &  p.  p.  Gratc- 
tiATED  (-la'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gratulatinq  (-la'ting).] 
[L.  gratulntus,  p.  p.  of  gratulari  to  congratulate,  fr. 
gratus  pleasing,  agreeable.  See  Grate,  a.]  To  salute 
with  declarations  of  joy  ;  to  congi-atulate.     [iJ.]     Shak. 

Grat'u-late  (-lit),  a.  Worthy  of  gratulation.  [06s.] 
There  's  more  behind  that  is  more  gralnlate.         Shak. 


Grat'n-la'tlon  (graf  iS-la'shiin),  re.  [L.  gratulatio.J 
The  act  of  gratulatiug  or  felicitating ;  congratulation. 

I  shall  turn  my  wishes  into  gratulatioiis.  South. 

Grat'U-la-tO-ry  (grat'ii-la-to-ry  ;  277),  a.     [L.  grata- 

latorius.2  Expressing  gratulation  or  joy ;  congratulatory. 

The  usual  groundwork  of  such  gratulatory  odes.  Bp.  Horsley. 

Graunt  (grant),  v.  &  n.    \Obs.'\  See  Grant.  Chaucer. 

II  6rau'wack-e  (grou'_vak-e),  n.     [G.]     Graywacke. 

II  Gra-va'men  (gra-va'mSu),  n.  /  pi.  L.  Gravamina 
(gra-vSm'i-na),  E.  Gravamens  (-menz).  [L.,  fr.  gravare 
to  load,  burden,  fr.  gravis  heavy,  weighty.  See  Grave, 
a.]  {Law)  The  grievance  complained  of  ;  the  substantial 
cause  of  the  action ;  also,  in  general,  the  ground  or 
essence  of  a  complaint.  Bouvier 

-grave  (-grav).  A  final  syllable  signifying  a  ruler, 
as  in  \aaigrave,  tuaigrave.    See  Margrave. 

Grave  (grav),  v.  t.  {Naut.)  To  clean,  as  a  vessel's 
bottom,  of  barnacles,  grass,  etc.,  and  pay  it  over  with 
pitch  ;  —  so  called  because  graves  or  greaves  was  for- 
merly used  for  this  purpose. 

Grave,  a.  \_Compar.  (iRAVER  (grav'er) ;  superl.  Grav- 
est.] [F.,  fr.  L.  gravis  heavy ;  cf.  It.  &  Sp.  grave 
heavy,  grave.  See  Grlef.]  1.  Of  great  weight ;  heavy  ; 
ponderous.     [Ois.] 

His  sliield  grave  and  great.  Chapman. 

2.  Of  importance ;  momentous ;  weighty ;  influential ; 
sedate ;  serious ;  —  said  of  character,  relations,  etc. ;  as, 
grave  deportment,  character,  influence,  etc. 

Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  seigniors.       Shak. 
A  grave  and  prudent  law,  full  of  moral  equity.  Milton. 

3.  Not  light  or  gay ;  solemn  ;  sober ;  plain ;  as,  a 
^rove  color;  a  j/raceface. 

4.  {3fus.)  {a)  Not  acute  or  sharp ;  low;  deep;  — said 
of  sound ;  as,  a  grave  note  or  key. 

The  thicker  the  cord  or  string,  the  more  grave  is  the  note  or 
tone.  Moore  (Kncyc.  of  Music), 

{b)  Slow  and  solemn  In  movement. 

Grave  accent.  (Pron.)  See  the  Note  under  Accent,  n.,  2. 

.Syn.  —  Solemn  ;  sober  ;  serious ;  sage  ;  staid  ;  demure ; 
thoughtful ;  sedate  ;  weighty ;  momentous  ;  important-  — 
Grave,  Sober,  Serious,  Solemn.  Sober  supposes  the  ab- 
sence of  all  exhilaration  of  spirits,  and  is  opposed  to  qay 
01  flighty;  as,  to Jer  thought.  Serious  implies  consider- 
ateness  or  reflection,  and  is  opposed  to  jocose  or  sportive ; 
as,  serious  and  important  concerns.  Grave  denotes  a 
state  of  mind,  appearance,  etc.,  which  results  from  the 
pressure  of  weighty  interests,  and  is  opposed  to  hilarity 
of  feeling  or  vivacity  of  manner ;  as,  a  grave  remark ; 
grave  attire.  Solemn  is  applied  to  a  case  in  which  grav- 
ity is  carried  to  its  highest  point ;  as,  a  solemn  admoni- 
tion ;  a  solemn  promise. 

Grave,  v.  t.  [imp.  Grated  (gravd) ;  p.  p.  Graven 
(grav''n)  or  Graved  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Graving.]  [AS. 
grafan  to  dig,  grave,  engrave ;  akin  to  OFries.  greva, 
D.  graven,  G.  graben,  OH6.  &  Goth,  grahan,  Dan. 
grave,  Sw.  grafva,  Icel.  grafa,  but  prob.  not  to  Gr. 
ypdtjyeLv  to  write,  E.  graphic.     Cf.  Grave,  n..  Grove,  m.] 

1.  To  dig.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

He  hath  graven  and  digged  up  a  pit. 

jPs.  vii.  IG  {Book  of  Common  Prayer). 

2.  To  carve  or  cut,  as  letters  or  figures,  on  some  hard 
substance ;  to  engrave. 

Thou  shalt  take  two  onyx  stones,  and  grave  on  them  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Ex.  xxviii.  9. 

3.  To  carve  out  or  give  shape  to,  by  cutting  with  a 
chisel ;  to  sculpture  ;  as,  to  grave  an  image. 

With  gold  men  may  the  hearte  grave.       Chaucer, 

4.  To  impress  deeply  (on  the  mind) ;  to  fix  indelibly. 

O  1  may  they  graven  in  thy  heart  remain.  Prior. 

5.  To  entomb  ;  to  bury.     [Obs.l  Chaucer. 

Lie  full  low,  graved  in.  the  hollow  ground.         Shak. 

Grave,  v.  i.  To  write  or  delineate  on  hard  sub- 
stances, by  means  of  incised  lines;  to  practice  engraving. 

Grave,  n.  [AS.  grasf,  fr.  grafan  to  dig ;  akin  to  D. 
&  OS.  graf,  G.  grab,  Icel.  grof,  Russ.  groV  grave,  coffin. 
See  Grave  to  carve.]  An  excavation  in  the  earth  as  a 
place  of  burial ;  also,  any  place  of  interment ;  a  tomb ; 
a  sepulcher.    Hence  :  Death  ;  destruction. 

He  had  lain  in  the  grave  four  days.       John  xi.  17. 

Grave  wax,  adipocere. 

Grave'ClOthes'  (grav'klothz'  or  -kloz'),  n.pl.  The 
clothes  or  dress  in  which  the  dead  are  interred. 

Grave'dlg'ger  (-dTg'ger),  n.     1.  A  digger  of  graves. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  See  Burying  beetle,  under  Bury,  v.  t. 

Grav'el  (grSv'el),  n.  [OF.  gravele,  akm  to  F.  greve 
a  sandy  shore,  strand  ;  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Armor. 
grouan  gravel,  W.  gro  coarse  gravel,  pebbles,  and  Skr. 
gravan  stone.]  1.  Small  stones,  or  fragments  of  stone  ; 
very  small  pebbles,  often  intermixed  with  particles  of 
sand. 

2.  {3fed.)  A  deposit  of  small  calculous  concretions  in 
the  kidneys  and  the  urinary  or  gall  bladder  ;  also,  the 
disease  of  which  they  are  a  symptom. 

Gravel  powder,  a  coarse  gunpowder ;  pebble  powder. 

Grav'el,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Graveled  (-Sid)  or 
Gravelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Graveling  or  Gravelling.] 

1.  To  cover  with  gravel ;  as,  to  gravel  a  walk. 

2.  To  run  (as  a  ship)  upon  the  gravel  or  beach ;  to  run 
aground  ;  to  cause  to  stick  fast  in  gravel  or  sand. 

When  we  were  fallen  into  a  place  between  two  seas,  they 
graveled  the  ship.  ulrfs  xxvii.  41  (,/ikemish  version). 

William  the  Conqueror  .  .  .  chanced  at  his  arrival  to  he  grav- 
eled ;  and  one  of  his  feet  stuck  so  fast  in  the  sand  tliat  he  fell  to 
the  ground.  Ctnni/en. 

3.  To  check  or  stot;) ;  to  embarrass;  to  perplex.  [Col- 
log.J 

When  you  were  graveled  for  lack  of  matter.  Shak. 

The  physician  was  so  graveled  and  amazed  withal,  that  he 

had  not  a  word  more  to  say.  Sir  T.  North. 

4.  To  hurt  or  lame  (a  horse)  by  gravel  lodged  between 
the  shoe  and  foot. 


Graveless  (grav'lSs),  a.    Without  a  grave ;  unburied. 
Grav'el-ing  (grSv'Sl-ing),  or  Grav'el-Ung,  n.  1.  The 

act  of  covering  with  gravel. 

2.  A  layer  or  coating  of  gravel  (on  a  path,  etc.). 

Grav'el-lng,  or  Grav'el-llng,  n.  {Zool.)  A  salmon 
one  or  two  years  old,  before  it  has  gone  to  sea. 

Grav'el-U-ness  (-li-nes),  n.     State  of  being  gravelly. 

Grav'el-ly  (-ly),  a.  Abounding  with  gravel ;  consist- 
ing  of  gravel ;  as,  a  gravelly  soil. 

Grav'el-stone'  (-ston'),  n.  A  pebble,  or  small  frag- 
ment of  stone  ;  a  calculiis. 

Grave'ly  (grav'iy),  adv.    In  a  grave  manner. 

Graven  (grav"u),  p.  p.  of  Grave,  v.  t.    Carved. 

Graven  image,  an  idol ;  an  object  of  worship  carved  from 
wood,  stone,  etc.  "  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image.''''    Ex.xx.i. 

Grave'ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  grave. 


His  sables  and  his  weeds, 
Importing  health  and  graveness. 


Shak. 


Gra'ven-Steln'  (gra'ven-stin'),  n.  [So  called  because 
it  came  from  Gravenstein,  a  place  in  Schleswig.  Down- 
ing.} A  kind  of  fall  apple,  marked  with  streaks  of  deep 
red  and  orange,  and  of  excellent  flavor  and  quality. 

Gra-ve'O-lence  (gra-ve'o-lens),  n.  [L.  graveolentia : 
cf.  F.  graveolence.  See  Graveolbnt.]  A  strong  and 
offensive  smell ;  rancidity.     [iJ.]  Bailey. 

Gra-ve'O-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  graveolens  ;  gravis  heavy 
-j-  olere  to  smell.]     Having  a  rank  smell.     [/J.]    Boyle. 

Grav'er  (grav'er),  n.  1.  One  who  graves ;  an  en- 
graver or  a  sculptor  ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  cut  let- 
ters or  figures  in  stone  or  other  hard  material. 

2.  An  engraving  or  cutting  tool ;  a  burin. 

Grav'er-y  (grav'er-y),  n.  The  act,  process,  or  art,  of 
graving  or  carving  ;  engraving. 

Either  of  picture  or  gravery  and  embossing.   Holland. 

Graves  (gravz),  n.  pi.  The  sediment  of  melted  tal- 
low.    Same  as  Greaves. 

Graves''  dls-ease'  (gravz'  dtz-ez').  [So  called  after 
Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin.]    Same  as  Basedow's  disease. 

Grave'Stone'  (grav'ston'),  n.  A  stone  laid  over,  or 
erected  near,  a  grave,  usually  with  an  inscription,  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  dead  ;  a  tombstone. 

Grave'yard'  (-yard'),  n.  A  yard  or  inclosure  for  the 
interment  of  the  dead ;  a  cemetery. 

Grav'lc  (giav'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  causing,  gravi- 
tation ;  as,  gravic  forces ;  gravic  attraction.     [iJ.] 

Grav'ld  (-id),  a.  [L.  gravidus,  fr.  gravis  heavy, 
loaded.  See  Grave,  a.]  Being  with  child ;  heavy  with 
young ;  pregnant ;  fruitful ;  as,  a  gravid  uterus ;  gravid 
piety.     "His  ^rraOTcZ  associate."  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Grav'l-da'ted  (-I-da'tSd),  a.  [L.  gravidatus,  p.  p.  of 
gravidare  to  load,  impregnate.  See  Gravid.]^  Made 
pregnant ;  big.     [OJs.]  Barrow. 

Grav'l-fia'tlon  (-da'shCin),  n.    Gravidity.     [Obs.l 

Gra-Vid'i-ty  (gra-vld'i-ty),  n.  [L.  graviditas.']  The 
state  of  being  gravidated  ;  pregnancy,     [i?.] 

GraV'l-grade  (grSv'i-grad),  a.  [L.  gravis  heavy  + 
gradus  step.]  {JZo'ol.)  Slow-paced.  —  n.  One  of  the 
pachyderms. 

Gra-vim'e-ter  (gra-vim'e-ter),  n.  [L.  gravis  heavy 
-J — 7neter:  cf.  F.  gravimetre.'j  {Physics)  An  instru- 
ment for  ascertaining  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies. 

Grav'i-met'rio  (grav'T-met'rlk),  a.  {Chem.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  measurement  by  weight ;  measured  by 
weight.  —  Grav'i-met'ric-al-ly  (-ri-kal-ly),  adv. 

Gravimetric  analysis  (Chem.),  analysis  in  which  the 
amounts  of  the  constituents  are  determined  by  weight ; 
—  in  distinction  from  volumetric  analysis. 

Grav'lng  (grav'ing),  n.  [From  Grave  to  clean.]  The 
act  of  cleaning  a  ship's  bottom. 

Graving  dock.    (Naut.)  See  under  Dock. 

Grav'ing,  n.  [From  Grave  to  dig.]  1.  The  act  or 
art  of  carving  figures  in  hard  substances,  esp.  by  incision 
or  in  intaglio. 

2.  That  which  is  graved  or  carved.     [iJ.] 

Skillful  to  . . .  grave  any  manner  of  graving.   2  Chron.  ii.  14. 

3.  Impression,  as  upon  the  mind  or  heart. 

New  gravings  upon  their  souls.    Eikon  Basilike. 

Grav'1-tate  (grSv'I-tat),  v.  i.  [^imp.  &  p.  p^  Gravi- 
tated (-ta'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gravitating  (-ta'ting).] 
[Cf.  F.  graviter.  See  Gravity.]  To  obey  the  law  ot 
gravitation  ;  to  exert  a  force  or  pressure,  or  tend  to  move, 
under  the  influence  of  gravitation ;  to  tend  in  any  direc- 
tion or  toward  any  object. 

Why  does  this  apple  fall  to  the  ground  ?  Because  all  bodies 
g?-af/ia^e  toward  each  other.  .^ir  }Y.  Hamilton. 

Politicians  who  naturally  gravitate  towards  the  stronger  party. 

Macaulay. 

Grav'i-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiSn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  gravitation.  See 
Gravity.]     1.  The  act  of  gravitating. 

2.  (Physics)  That  species  of  attraction  or  force  by 
which  all  bodies  or  particles  of  matter  in  the  universe 
tend  toward  each  other  ;  —  called  sslso  attraction  of  grav- 
itation, universal  gravitation,  and  universal  gravity.  See 
Attraction,  and  Weight. 

Law  of  gravitation,  that  law  in  accordance  with  which 
gravitation  acts^  namely,  th.it  every  two  bodies  or  por- 
tions of  matter  in  the  universe  attract  each  other  with  a 
force  proportional  directly  to  the  quantity  of  matter 
they  contain,  and  inversely  to  the  squares  of  their  dis- 
tances. 

Grav'i-ta'tlon-al  {-a\),  a.  {Physics)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  force  of  gravity  ;  as,  gravitational  units. 

Grav'1-ta-tlve  (grSv'T-tS-tlv),  a.  Causing  to  gravi- 
tate ;  tending  to  a  center.  Coleridge. 

Grav'1-ty  (-tj),  n.  ;  pi.  Gravities  (-tlz).  [L.  gravi- 
ias,  fr.  gravis  heavy:  cf.  F.  graviU.  See  Grave,  a.. 
Grief.]  1.  The  state  of  having  weight ;  heaviness ;  as, 
the  gravity  of  lead. 

2.  Sobriety  of  character  or  demeanor.  "  Men  of  grav- 
ity and  learning. "  Shut!. 
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3.  Importance,  significance,  dignity,  etc.  ;  hence,  seri- 
ousness ;  enormity  ;  as,  the  gravity  of  an  offense. 

They  derive  an  importance  from  .  .  .  the  gravity  of  the  place 
where  they  were  uttered.  Burke, 

4.  (Physics)  The  tendency  of  a  mass  of  matter  toward 
a  center  of  attraction  ;  esp.,  the  tendency  of  a  body  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  earth  ;  terrestrial  gravitation. 

5.  (Mus.)  Lowness  of  tone  ;  —  opposed  to  acuteness. 
Center  of  gravity.   See  under  Center.  —  Gravity  battery. 

See  Battery,  n.,  4. —Specific  gravity,  the  ratio  of  tlie 
weight  of  a  body  to  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of 
some  other  body  talien  as  the  standard  or  unit.  This 
Bti.ndard  is  usually  water  for  solids  and  liquids,  and  air 
for  gases.  Thus,  19,  the  specific  rjravily  of  gold,  expresses 
the  fact  that,  bulk  for  bulk,  gold  is  nineteen  times  as 
heavy  as  water. 

Gra'vy  (gra'vj),  n  ;  pi.  Gravies  (-viz).  [OE.  grea- 
vie ;  prob.  fr.  greaves,  graves,  the  sediment  of  melted 
tallow.  See  Greaves.]  1.  The  juice  or  other  liquid 
matter  that  drips  from  flesh  in  cooking,  made  into  a 
dressing  for  tlie  food  when  served  up. 

2.  Liquid  dressing  for  meat,  fish,  vegetables,  etc. 

Gray  (gra),  a.  [Compar.  Grayer  (-er);  siiperl.  Gray- 
est.] [OE.  gray,  grey,  AS.  gneg,  greg ;  akin  to  D. 
graauw,  OHG.  grao,  G.  gran,  Dan.  graa,  Sw.  gra,  Icel. 
grdr.^  [Written  also  ^rei/.]  1.  White  mixed  with  black, 
as  the  color  of  pepper  and  salt,  or  of  ashes,  or  of  hair 
whitened  by  age  ;  sometimes,  a  dark  mixed  color ;  as,  the 
soft  gray  eye  of  a  dove. 

These  grny  and  dun  colors  may  be  also  produced  by  mixing 
whites  and  blacks.  Sir  1.  Newton. 

2.  Gray-haired ;  gray-headed  ;  of  a  gray  color ;  hoary. 

3.  Old  ;  mature  ;  as,  gray  experience.  Ames. 
Gray  antimony  (Min.),  stibnite.  —  Gray  buck  (.Zoo/.),  the 

chickara.  —  Gray  cobalt  (jl/m.l,  smaltite.  —  Gray  copper 
(Min.),  tetrahedrite.  —  Gray  duck  iZool.),  the  gadwall ; 
also  applied  to  tlie  female  mallard.  —  Gray  falcon  {Zo'dl. ), 
the  peregrine  falcon.  —  Gray  Friar.  See  Franciscan,  and 
Friar.  —  Gray  hen  (Zo'dl.),  the  female  of  the  blackcock 
or  black  grouse.  See  Heath  grouse.  —  Gray  mill  or  mil- 
let (Bol.),  a  name  of  several  plants  of  the  genus  Lilho- 
spermum  ;  gromwell.  — Gray  mullet  {Zo'dl. )  anyone  of 
the  numerous  species  of  the  genus  Mugil,  or  family  Mit- 
gilidx,  found  both  in  the  Old  World  and  America ;  aa  the 
European  species  (M.  capita,  and  J/,  auratus}^  the  Ameri- 
can striped  mullet  {M.  albiilii),  and  the  wlute  or  silver 
mullet  {iVf.  Braziliensis).  See  Mullet.  —  Gray  owl  (Zo'dl.). 
the  European  tawny  or  brown  owl  ( Syrnium  aluco).  The 
great  gray  owl  ( Utula  cinerea)  inhabits  arctic  America. 
—  Gray  parrot  (Zo'dl.),  a  parrot  (Psitlacus  erithaci(s), 
very  commonly  domesticated,  and  noted  for  its  aptness 
in  learning  to  talk.  —  Gray  pike.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Sauger.  — 
Gray  snapper  (Zo'dl.),  a  Florida  fish ;  the  sea  lawyer.  See 
Snapper.  —  Gray  snipe  (Zo'dl.),  the  dowitcher  va  winter 

glumage.  —  Gray  whale  (Zo'dl.),  a  rather  large  and  awiit 
California  whale  (Rhachianectes  glaucus),  formerly  taken 
i\     in  large  numbers  in  the  bays ;  —  called 
^.~')'       also  graybaclc,  devilfish,  and  hardhead. 


Gray  Whale  or  Grayback. 

Gray,  n.  1.  A  gray  color  ;  any  mixture  of  white  and 
black  ;  also,  a  neutral  or  whitish  tint. 

2.  An  animal  or  thing  of  gi-ay  color,  as  a  horse,  a  badger, 
or  a  kind  of  salmon. 

Woe  worth  tlie  chase,  woe  worth  the  day. 

That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray .'      Sir  TV.  Seoil. 

Gray'back'  (-bak'),  n.  [Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  California 
gray  whale.  (6)  The  redbreasted  sandpiper  or  knot,  (c) 
The  dowitcher.     (d)  The  body  louse. 

Gray'beard'  (-herd'),  n.    An  old  man.  Shak. 

Gray'fly  (-fli'),  n.     [Zo'dl.)  The  trumpet  fly.  Milton. 

Gray'hound'  (-hound'),  re.     [Zo'dl.)  See  Greyhound. 

Gray'ish,  a.     Somewhat  gray. 

Graylag'  (-ISg'),  m.  [Zo'dl.)  The  common  wild  gray 
goose  [Anser  anser)  of  Europe,  believed  to  be  the  wild 
form  of  the  domestic  goose.     See  Illust.  of  Goose. 

Gray'ling  (-ling),  71.  [From  Gray,  «.]  1.  [Zo'dl.)  A 
European  fish  [Thymallus  vulgaris),  allied  to  the  trout, 
but  having  a  very  broad  dorsal  fin  ;  —  called  also  umber. 
It  inhabits  cold  mountain  streams,  and  is  valued  as  a 
game  fish. 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling.  Tennyson. 

2.  [Zo'dl.)  An  American  fisli  of  the  genus  Thymallus, 
having  similar  habits  to  the  above  ;  one  species  (7.  Onta- 
riensis),  inhabits  several  streams  in  Michigan ;  another 
[T.  moiitanus),  is  found  in  the  Yellowstone  region. 


American  Grayling  {Thymallus  Ontariensis). 

Gray'ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  gray. 

Gray'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  (Geol.)  A  grayish  or  green- 
ish compact  rock,  composed  of  feldspar  and  augite,  and 
allied  to  basalt. 

Gray'wacke'  (-wSk'),  n.  [G.  grauwacke  ;  grau  gray 
+  wacke  wacke.  See  Gray,  and  Wacke,  and  cf.  Gead- 
■ffACKE.]  [Geol.)  A  conglomerate  or  grit  rock,  consist- 
ing of  rounded  pebbles  and  sand  firmly  united  together. 

II^^  This  terra,  derived  from  the  grauwacke  of  Ger- 
man miners,  was  formerly  applied  in  geology  to  different 
grits  and  slates  of  the  Silurian  series ;  but  it  is  now  sel- 
dom used. 
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Graze  (graz),  v,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grazed  (grazd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Grazing.]  [OE.  grasen,  AS.  grasian,  fr. 
grses  grass.  See  Grass.]  1.  To  feed  or  supply  (cattle, 
sheep,  etc.)  with  grass ;  to  furnish  pasture  for. 

A  field  or  two  to  graze  his  cows.  Swift. 

2.  To  feed  on  ;  to  eat  (growing  herbage) ;  to  eat  grass 
from  (a  pasture) ;  to  browse. 

Tlie  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead.    Pope. 

3.  To  tend  (cattle,  etc.)  while  grazing. 

When  Jacob  grazed  his  uncle  Labaa's  sheep.       S/tak. 

4.  To  rub  or  touch  lightly  the  surface  of  (a  thing)  in 
passing  ;  as,  the  buUet  grazed  the  wall. 

Graze,  v.  i.  1.  To  eat  grass  ;  to  feed  on  growing  herb- 
age ;  as,  cattle  graze  on  the  meadows. 

2.  To  yield  grass  for  grazing. 

The  ground  continueth  the  wet,  whereby  it  will  never  graze 
to  purpose.  Bacon. 

3.  To  touch  something  lightly  in  passing. 

Graze,  n.  1.  The  act  of  grazing ;  the  cropping  of 
grass.     \_Colloq.'] 

Turning  him  out  for  a  graze  on  the  common.    T.  Hughes. 

2.  A  light  touch ;  a  slight  scratch. 

Graz'er  (-er),  n.  One  that  grazes  ;  a  creature  which 
feeds  on  grovifing  grass  or  herbage. 

The  cackling  goose. 

Close  grazer,  finds  wherewith  to  ease  her  want.    J.  Philips. 

Gra'zier  (gra'zher),  n.    One  who  pastures  cattle,  and 
rears  them  for  market. 
The  inhabitants  be  rather  .  .  .  graziers  than  plowmen.    Stow. 

Graz'lng  (graz'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or 
that  which,  grazes. 

2.  A  pasture  ;  growing  grass. 

II  Gra'zl-0'SO  (grii'tse-o'so),  adv.  [It.,  adj.  See  Gra- 
cious.]    [Mas.)  Gracefully;  smoothly;  elegantly. 

Gre  (gre),  71.    See  Gree,  a  step.     [Obs.} 

Gre,  n.     See  Gree,  good  will.     [OJs.] 

Grease  (gres),  n.  [OE.  grese,  grece,  P.  graisse  ;  akin 
to  gras  fat,  greasy,  fr.  LL.  grassus  thick,  fat,  gross,  L. 
crassus.  Cf.  Crass.]  1.  Animal  fat,  as  tallow  or  lard, 
especially  when  in  a  soft  state ;  oily  or  imctuous  matter 
of  any  kind. 

2.  [Far.)  An  inflammation  of  a  horse's  heels,  suspend- 
ing the  ordinary  greasy  secretion  of  the  part,  and  pro- 
ducing dryness  and  scurfiness,  followed  by  cracks,  ulcer- 
ation, and  fungous  excrescences. 

Grease  bush.  (Bol.)  Same  as  (7)e(7,?e  wood  (below). —  Grease 
moth  (Zo'dl.),  a  pyralid  moth  (Aglossa  pinguinalis)  whose 
larva  eats  greasy  cloth,  etc.  —  Grease  wood  (Bot.),  a  scrag- 
gy, stunted,  and  somewhat  prickly  shrub  (Sarcobatvs 
vermiculatus)  of  the  Spinach  family,  very  abundant  in  al- 
kaline valleys  from  the  upper  Missouri  to  California.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  other  plants  of  the  same  family, 
as  several  species  of  Atriplex  and  Obione. 

Grease  (grez  or  gres;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Greased  (grezd  or  gresd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Greasing.] 

1.  To  smear,  anoint,  or  daub,  with  grease  or  fat ;  to 
lubricate ;  as,  to  grease  the  wheels  of  a  wagon. 

2.  To  bribe  ;  to  corrupt  witli  presents. 

The  greased  advocate  that  grinds  the  poor.     Dryden. 

3.  To  cheat  or  cozen ;  to  overreach.  [06^;.]  Beau.ckFl. 

4.  [Far.)  To  affect  (a  horse)  with  grease,  the  disease. 
To  grease  in  the  hand,  to  corrupt  by  bribes.  Usher. 
Greas'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  greases ; 

specifically,  a  person  employed  to  lubricate  the  working 
parts  of  maclunery,  engines,  carriages,  etc. 

2.  A  nickname  sometimes  applied  in  contempt  to  a 
Mexican  of  the  lowest  type.     [Loiu,  U.  S.'] 

Greas'1-ly  (-i-ly),  adv.    1.  In  a  greasy  maimer. 

2.  In  a  gross  or  indelicate  manner.     [Obs.'] 

You  talk  greasily;  your  lips  grow  foul.  Shak. 

Greas'i-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  greasy  ; 
oiliness ;  unctuousness ;  grossness. 

Greas'y  (grez'y  or  gres'y),  a.  [Compar.  Greasier 
(-T-er) ;  superl.  Greasiest.]  1.  Composed  of,  or  char- 
acterized by,  grease  ;  oily  ;  unctuous ;  as,  a  greasy  dish. 

2.  Smeared  or  defiled  with  grease. 

With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers.  Shak. 

3.  Like  grease  or  oil ;  smooth  ;  seemingly  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  as  is  mineral  soapstone. 

4.  Fat  of  body;  bulky.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

5.  Gross ;  indelicate  ;  indecent.     [Obs.']         Marston. 

6.  [Far.)  Affected  with  the  disease  called  grease  ;  as, 
the  heels  of  a  horse.    See  Grease,  n.,  2. 

Great  (grat),  a.  [Compar.  Greater  (-er) ;  superl. 
Greatest.]  [OE.  gret,  great,  AS.  great ;  akin  to  OS.  & 
LG.  grot,  I),  groot,  OHG.  groz,  G.  gross.  Cf.  Groat  the 
coin.]  1.  Large  in  space  ;  of  much  size  ;  big;  immense; 
enormous ;  expanded ;  —  opposed  to  small  and  little  ;  as, 
a  great  house,  ship,  farm,  plain,  distance,  length. 

2.  Large  in  number  ;  numerous ;  as,  a  great  company, 
multitude,  series,  etc. 

3.  Long  continued  ;  lengthened  in  duration ;  prolonged 
in  time ;  as,  a  great  while  ;  a  great  interval. 

4.  Superior  ;  admirable ;  commanding ;  —  applied  to 
thoughts,  actions,  and  feelings. 

5.  Endowed  with  extraordinary  powers ;  uncommonly 
gifted  ;  able  to  accomplish  vast  results ;  strong ;  power- 
ful ;  mighty ;  noble  ;  as,  a  great  hero,  scholar,  genius, 
philosopher,  etc. 

6.  Holding  a  chief  position  ;  elevated ;  lofty ;  eminent ; 
distinguished  ;  foremost ;  principal ;  as,  great  men  ;  the 
great  seal ;  the  great  marshal,  etc. 

He  dotli  object  I  am  too  great  of  birth.  Shak. 

7.  Entitled  to  earnest  consideration ;  weighty ;  impor- 
tant ;  as,  a  great  argument,  truth,  or  principle. 

8.  Pregnant ;  big  (with  young). 

The  ewes  great  with  young.       Ps.  Isxviii.  71. 

9.  More  than  ordinary  in  degree ;  very  considerable 
in  degree  ;  as,  to  use  great  caution ;  to  be  in  great  pain. 

We  have  all 
I  Great  cause  to  give  great  thanks.  Shak. 
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10.  {Genealogy)  Older,  younger,  or  more  remote 
a  single  generation  ;  —  often  used  before  grand  to  indi- 
cate one  degree  more  remote  in  the  direct  line  of  de- 
scent ;  as,  5rrea<-gi"andf ather  (a  grandfather's  or  a  grand- 
mother's father),  greal-gxa,nAson,  etc. 

Great  bear  (Astron.),  the  constellation  Ursa  Major.  — 
Great  cattle  (Law),  all  manner  of  cattle,  except  sheep  and 
yearlings.  Wharton.  —  Great  charter  (Eng.  Hist.),  Magna 
Cliarta.  —  Great  circle  of  a  sphere,  a  circle  the  plane  of 
which  passes  through  the  center  of  the  sphere.  —  Great 
circle  sailing,  the  process  or  art  of  conducting  a  ship  on  a 
great  circle  of  the  globe,  or  on  the  shortest  arc  between 
two  places.  —  Great  go,  the  final  examination  for  a  degree 
at  the  University  of  Oxford,  England ;  —  called  also  greats. 
T.  Hughes.  —  Great  guns.  (JVaut.)  See  under  Gun.  —  The 
Great  Lakes,  the  large  fresli-water  lakes  (Lakes  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario)  which  lie  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  United  States.  —  Great  master. 
Same  as  Grand  master,  under  Grand.  —  Great  organ 
(ilus.),  the  largest  and  loudest  of  the  three  parte  of  a 
grand  organ  (the  otliers  being  tlie  choir  organ  and  the 
sioell,  and  sometimes  the  pedal  organ  or  foot  key s).  It  is 
played  upon  by  a  separate  keyboard,  which  has  the  mid- 
dle position.  —  The  great  powers  (of  Europe),  in  modern 
diplomacy.  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Au.'stria, 
Russia,  and  Italy.  —  Great  primer.  See  under  Type.  — 
Great  scale  (Jhis. ),  the  complete  scale  ;  —  employed  to- 
designate  tlie  entire  series  of  musical  sounds  from  low- 
est to  liighest.  —  Great  sea,  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In 
Chaucer  both  the  Black  and  the  Mediterranean  seas  are 
so  called.  —  Great  seal,  [a)  The  principal  seal  of  a  king- 
dom or  state,  (ft)  In  Great  Britian,  the  lord  chancellor 
(who  is  custodian  of  this  seal) ;  also,  his  office.  —  Great 
tithes.  See  under  Tithes.  — The  great,  the  eminent,  dis- 
tinguished, or  powerful.  —  The  Great  Spirit,  among  the 
North  American  Indians,  their  cliief  or  principal  deity. 
—  To  be  great  (with  one),  to  be  intimate  or  familiar  (with 
him).    Bacon. 

Great  (grat),  n.  The  whole  ;  the  gross ;  as,  a  contract 
to  liuild  a  ship  by  the  g?-eat. 

Great'-bel'lied  (-b'el'IT d),  a.  Having  a  great  belly ; 
big-bellied ;  pregnant ;  teeming.  Shak. 

Great'coat'  (-kof),  n.    An  overcoat. 

Great'en  (-'n),  v.  t.    To  make  great;  to  aggrandize;, 
to  cause  to  increase  in  size  ;  to  expand.     [iJ.] 
A  minister's  [business]  is  to  greaten  and  exalt  [his  king].    Ken. 

Great'en,  v.  i.    To  become  large ;  to  dilate.     [iJ.] 
My  blue  eyes  greatening  in  the  looking-glass.    Mrs.  Browning. 

Great'-grand'child'  (-grand'child'),  re.  The  child  of 
one's  grandson  or  granddaughter. 

Great'-grand'daugh'ter  (-grSud'da'ter),  n.  [See 
Great,  10.]  A  daughter  of  one's  grandson  or  grand- 
daughter. 

Great'-grand'fa'ther  (-grand'fa'ther),re.  [SccGreat^ 
10.]     The  father  of  one's  grandfather  or  grandmother. 

Great'-grand'moth'er  (-grand'nmth'er),  n.  The 
motlier  of  one's  grandfather  or  grandmother. 

Great'-grand'son'  (-grand'stin'),  re.  [See  Great,  1-0.] 
A  son  of  one's  grandson  or  granddaughter. 

Great'-heart'ed  (-hart'ed),  a.  1.  High-spirited ;  fear- 
less.    [Oto.]  Clarendon. 

2.  Generous  ;  magnanimous ;  noble. 

Great '-heart'ed-ness, «.  The  quality  of  being  great- 
hearted ;  high-mindedness ;  magnanimity. 

Great'ly,  adv.     1.  In  a  great  degree ;  much. 

I  will  greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow.       Gen.  iii.  16. 

2.  Nobly;  illustriously;  magnanimously. 

By  a  high  fate  thou  greatly  didst  expire.      Dryden. 

Great'ness,  n.  [AS.  greatnes.}  1.  The  state,  con- 
dition, or  quality  of  being  great ;  as,  greatness  of  size  ; 
greatness  of  mind,  power,  etc. 

2.  Pride  ;  haughtiness.    [OJjt.] 

It  is  not  of  pride  or  greatness  that  he  cometh  not  aboard  your 
ships.  Bacon. 

Greave  (grev),  re.     A  grove.     [Obs."]  Spenser. 

Greave,  n.  [OF.  greves ;  ct.  &p.  grevas.]  Armor  for 
the  leg  below  the  knee  ;  — usually  in  the  plural. 

Greave,  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Greaved  (grevd);  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Greaving.]  [From  Greaves.]  (Naut.)  To  clean 
(a  ship's  bottom) ;  to  grave. 

Greaves  (grevz),  n.  pi.  [Cf .  dial.  Sw.  grevar  greaves, 
LG.  greven,  G.  griebe,  also  AS.  greo/a  pot.  Cf.  Gravy.] 
The  sediment  of  melted  tallow.  It  is  made  into  cakes  for 
dogs'  food.  In  Scotland  it  is  called  cracklings.  [Written 
also  graves.'] 

Grebe  (greb),  re.     [F.  grebe,  fr.  Armor,  krib  comb ; 
akin  to  kriben  crest,  W.  crib  comb,  crest. 
So   called  in  allusion  to  the  crest   of 
one  species.]     [Zo'dl.)   One   of  several 
swimming  birds  or  divers,  of  the  genus 
Colymbus  (formerly  Podiceps),  and  al- 
lied      genera, 
found   in    the 
northern  parts 
of    America, 
Europe,    and 
Asia.      They 
have   strong, 
sharp      bills, 
and      lobate 
toes. 

Gre'clan 
(gre'shrai),  a. 
[Cf.  Greek.] 


^1 

idi-      V! 


Red-necked  Grebe  (Colymbus  Holbaellii). 


Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece  ;  Greek. 

Grecian  bend,  among  women,  an  affected  carriage  of  the 
body,  tlie  upper  part  being  inclined  forward.  [Colloq.] 
—  Grecian  fire.    See  &ref/L^rc,  under  Greek. 

Gre'cian,  n.  1.  A  native  or  naturalized  inhabitant  of 
Greece  ;  a  Greek. 

2.  A  Jew  who  spoke  Greek  ;  a  Hellenist.      Acts  vi.  1. 

5!^°'  The  Greek  word  rendered  Grecian  in  the  Author- 
ized Version  of  the  New  Testament  is  translated  Grecian 
Jexu  in  the  Revised  Version. 

3.  One  well  versed  in  the  Greek  language,  literature, 
or  history.  -  i>e  Quincey. 

Gre'cism  (gre'sTz'm),  re.  [Ci.'F.grecisme.]  An  idiom 
of  the  Greek  language  ;  a  Hellenism.  Addison. 


ale,   senate,   cfixe,   am,    arm,    ask,   finol,   all ;    eve,   event,   dnd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   HI ;    old,    obey,    6rb,    5dd  j 
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Qre'clze  (gre'slz),  v.  t.  \imp.  &p.  p.  Grecized  (-slzd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gkecizing.]  [Cf.  F.  greciser.']  1.  To 
render  Grecian  ;  also,  to  cause  (a  word  or  phrase  in 
another  language)  to  take  a  Greek  form ;  as,  the  name 
is  Orecized.  T.  Warlon. 

2.  To  translate  into  Greek. 

Gre'clze,  Gre'oian-ize  (-shan-lz),  v.  i.  To  conform  to 
the  Greek  custom,  especially  in  speech. 

Gre'OO— Ro'man  (gre'ko-ro'man),  a.  Having  char- 
acteristics that  are  partly  Greek  and  partly  Roman ;  as, 
Greco-Roman  architecture. 

II  Grecque  (grSk),  n.  [r.]  An  ornament  supposed  to 
be  of  Greek  origin,  esp.  a  fret  or  meander. 

Gree    (gre),  n.     [F.  gre.      See  Grateful,  and  cf. 

Agree-.]    1.  Good  will ;  favor ;  pleasure  ;  satisfaction  ;  — 

used  esp.  in  such  phrases  as :  to  take  in  gree ;  to  accept 

in  i/ree /  that  is,  to  take  favorably.     [Ois.]        Chaucer. 

Accept  in  gree^  my  lord,  the  words  I  spoke.     Fair/oj:. 

2.  Rank;  degree;  position.    \_Obs.  ov Scot.']    Chaucer. 

He  is  a  shepherd  great  in  gree.  Spenser. 

3.  The  prize  ;  the  honor  of  the  day ;  as,  to  bear  the 
jree,i.  e.,  to  carry  off  the  prize.   \_Obs.  or  Scot.l   Chaucer. 

Gree,  v.  i.    [From  Agree.]   To  agree.    [OJs.]   Fuller. 

Gree,  n.  ;  pi.  Grees  (grez)  ;  obs.  plurals  Greece 
(gres),  Grice  (gris  or  gres),  Grise,  Grize  (griz  or  grez), 
etc.     [OF.  gre,  F.  grade.    See  Grade.]    A  step. 

Greece  (gres),  «.  pi.     See  Gree  a  step.     \_Obs.'\ 

Greed  (gred),  n.  [Akin  to  Goth,  gredus  hunger,  Icel. 
graSr.  V34.  See  Greedy.]  An  eager  desire  or  long- 
ing ;  greediness  ;  as,  a  greed  of  gain. 

Greed'1-ly  (-i-lj),  adv.    In  a  greedy  manner. 

Greed'l-ness,  n.  [AS.  grsedignes.]  The  quality  of 
being  greedy ;  vehement  and  selfish  desire. 

Fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness.  Shak. 

Syn,  —  Ravenousness ;  voracity ;  eagerness;  avidity. 

Greed'y  (-y),  a.  \_Compar.  Greedier  (-i-er);  superl. 
Greediest.]  [OE.  gredi,  AS.  grxdig,  gredig  ;  akin  to 
D.  grelig,  OS.  grddag,  OHG.  gratag,  Dan.  graadig,  OSw. 
gradig,  grddig,  Icel.  graSugr,  Goth,  gredags  greedy, 
greden  to  be  hungry ;  cf.  Skr.  grdh  to  be  greedy.  Cf. 
Greed.]  1.  Having  a  keen  appetite  for  food  or  drink ; 
ravenous;  voracious;  very  hungry;  —  followed  by  of; 
as,  a  lion  that  is  greedy  of  his  prey. 

2.  Having  a  keen  desire  for  anything ;  vehemently  de- 
sirous ;  eager  to  obtain ;  avaricious ;  as,  greedy  of  gain. 

Greed'y-gut'  (-giit'),  n.     A  glutton.     [Zotu]      Todd. 

Gree'gree'  I  (gre'gre'),  n.      An  African  talisman  or 

Gri'grl'        )      charm. 

A  greegree  man,  an  African  magician  or  fetich  priest. 

Greek  (grek),  a.  [AS.  gree,  L.  Graecus,  Gr.  TpaiKos  : 
cf .  F.  gree.  Of.  Grecian.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Greece 
or  the  Greeks  ;  Grecian. 

Greek  calends.  See  mider  Calends.  —  Greek  Church 
(Eccl.  Hist.),  the  Eastern  Church;  that  part  of  Christen- 
dom which  separated  from  the  Roman  or  Western  Church 
m  the  ninth  century.  It  comprises  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Christian  population  of  Russia  (of  which  this  is  the  es- 
tablished church),  Greece,  Moldavia,  and  WaUachia.  The 
Greek  Church  is  governed  by  patriarchs,  and  is  called  also 
the  Byzantine  Church.  —  Greek  cross.  See  Ulust.  (10)  of 
Cross. —  Greek  Empire.  See  Byzantine  Empire.  —  Greek 
fire,  a  combustible  composition  which  burns  under  water, 
the  constituents  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  asphalt,  with 
niter  and  sulphur.    Ure.  —  Greek  rose,  the  flower  campion. 

Greek,  n.  1.  A  native,  or  one  of  the  people,  of 
Greece ;  a  Grecian ;  also,  the  language  of  Greece. 

2.  A  swindler ;  a  knave  ;  a  cheat.     [Slang] 
"Without  a  confederate  the  .  .  .  game  of  baccarat  does  not 

.  .  .  offer  many  chances  for  the  Qreek.  Sat.  JRev. 

3.  Something  unintelligible ;  as,  it  was  all  Greek  to 
me.     [Colloq.'] 

Greek'ess  (-Ss),  n.    A  female  Greek,    [if.] 

Greek'ish,  a.    [Cf.  AS.  Grecisc]    Peculiar  to  Greece. 

Greek'llng  (-ling),  n.  A  little  Greek,  or  one  of  small 
esteem  or  jpretensions.  B.  Jonson. 

Green  (gren),  a.  {Compar.  Greener  (-er) ;  superl. 
Greenest.]  [OE.  grene,  AS.  grene  ;  akin  to  D.  groen, 
OS.  groni,  OHG.  gruoni,  G.  grun,  Dan.  &  Sw.  grin,  Icel. 
graenn ;  fr.  the  root  of  E.  grow.  See  Grow.]  1.  Hav- 
ing the  color  of  grass  when  fresh  and  growing ;  resem- 
bling that  color  of  the  solar  spectrum  which  is  between 
the  yellow  and  the  blue ;  verdant ;  emerald. 

2.  Having  a  sickly  color ;  wan. 

To  look  so  green,  and  pale.  Shali. 

3.  Full  of  life  and  vigor ;  fresh  and  vigorous  ;  new ; 
recent ;  as,  a  green  manhood ;  a  green  wound. 

As  valid  against  such  an  old  and  beneficent  government  as 
agamst  ...  the  greenest  usurpation.  Burke. 

4.  Not  ripe ;  immature ;  not  fully  grown  or  ripened  ; 
as,  green  fruit,  corn,  vegetables,  etc. 

5.  Not  roasted ;  half  raw.     [iJ.] 

We  say  the  meat  is  green  when  half  roasted.    I.  Watts. 

6.  Immature  in  age  or  experience ;  young ;  raw ;  not 
trained  ;  awkward  ;  as,  green  in  years  or  judgment. 

I  might  be  angry  with  the  officious  zeal  wiiich  supposes  that 
Its  green  conceptions  can  instruct  my  gray  hairs-.     Sir  IF.  Scott. 

7.  Not  seasoned ;  not  dry  ;  containing  its  natural 
juices  ;  as,  green  wood,  timber,  etc.  Shak. 
,  "5''??°  .iT'er  (5o/.),  a  thorny  climbing  shrub  (Smilax  ro- 
tnnitijolia),  having  a  yellowisli  green  stem  and  tWck 
Ir'^y/^^J  S'*i^  s'"^H„'=luster3  of  flowers,  common  in  the 
United  Sta,tes ;  -  called  also  cat  brier.  —  Green  cod  (ZonL), 
the  pollock. -Green  crab  (Zool.),  an  edible,  shore  crab 
iCarcmus  menus)  of  Europe  and  America :  -  in  New 
ilngland  locally  named  joc-rocker.  —  Green  crop,  a  crop 
used  tor  food  while  in  a  growing  or  unripe  st.ate,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  grain  crop,  hay  crop,  root  crop,  etc.  — 
preen  dlallage.  {Afin.)  (a)  Diallage,  a  variety  of  pvroxene. 
Ifi)  bmaragdite.  -  Green  dragon  (Jint.),  a  North  American 
neroaceous  plant  t.Ari.^xma  Draconlium),  resembling  the 
inuian  turnip;  — called  also  ilrauon  roo(.  —  Green  earth 
\Mm.),  a  variety  of  glauconite,  found  in  cavities  in  amyg- 
aaioid  and  other  eruptive  rocks,  .and  used  as  a  pigment 
py  ary^ts ;  --  called  also  niovnlain  r/reen.  —  Green  ebony. 
|o)  A  aouth  American  tree  (Jacarnnda  nvalifotia),  having 


a  greenish  wood,  used  for  rulers,  turned  and  inlaid  work, 
and  in  dyeing,  (b)  Tlie  West  Indian  green  ebony.  See 
Ebony.  —  Green  fire  (Pyrotech.),  a  composition  which 
burns  with  a  green  flame.  It  consists  of  sulphur  and 
potassium  chlorate,  with  some  salt  of  barium  (usually 
the  nitrate),  to  wliich  the  color  of  the  flame  is  due.  — 
Green  fly  (Zool.),  any  green  species  of  plant  lice  or  apluds, 
esp.  tliose  tliat  infest  greenhouse  plants.  —  Green  gage. 
(Bot.)  See  Greengage,  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Green  gland 
{Zool.),  one  of  a  pair  of  large  green  glands  in  Crustacea, 
supposed  to  serve  as  kidneys.  They  have  their  outlets  at 
the  bases  of  the  larger  autenuEe.  —  Green  hand,  a  novice. 
[Colloq.]  —  Green  heart  {Hot.),  the  wood  of  a  lauraceous 
tree  foimd  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  South  America, 
used  for  sliipbuUding  or  turnery.  The  green  heart  of 
Jamaica  and  Guiana  is  the  Nectandra  Modixi,  that  of 
Martinique  is  the  Colubrina  fernigiuosa.  —Green  iron  ore 
(Min.),  dufrenite.  —  Green  laver  (Bot.),  an  edible  seaweed 
{(/Ivalatissima);  —  ca.Uedalsogreensloke. — Green  lead  ore 
(Min.),  pyromorphite.  —  Green  linnet  (Zool.),  the  green- 
finch.—  Green  looper  (Zool.),  the  cankerworm.  —  Green 
marble  (Min.),  serpentine.  —  Green  mineral,  a  carbonate  of 
cmper,  used  as  a  pigment.  See  Greengill.— Green  monkey 
(Zool.),  a  West  African  long-tailed  monkey  (Cercopilhe- 
cus  callitrichus),  very  commonly  tamed,  and  trained  to 
perform  tricks.  It  was  introduced  mto  the  West  Indies 
early  in  tlie  last  century,  and  has  become  very  abun- 
dant there. —  Green  salt  of  Magnus  (Ohl  Chem.),  a  dark 
green  crystalline  salt,  consisting  of  ammonia  united  with 
certain  chlorides  of  platinum.  —  Green  sand  (Founding), 
molding  sand  used  for  a  mold  while  slightly  damp,  and 
not  dried  before  the  cast  is  made.  —  Green  sea  (Naut.),  a 
wave  that  breaks  in  a  solid  mass  on  a  vessel's  deck.  — 
Green  sickness  (Med.),  chlorosis.  —  Green  snake  (Zool.),  one 
of  two  harmless  American  snakes  (Cyclophis  vernalis, 
and  C.  xstivus).  They  are  bright  green  in  color.  —  Green 
turtle  (Zool.),  an  edible  marine  turtle.  See  Turtle.  — 
Green  vitriol,  (a)  ( Chem. )  Sulphate  of  iron ;  a  light  green 
crystalline  substance,  very  extensively  used  in  the  prep- 
aration of  inks,  dyes,  mordants,  etc.  (b)  (Min.)  Same  as 
copperas,  melanterite,  and  sulphate  of  iron.  —  Green  ware, 
articles  of  pottery  molded  and  shaped,  but  not  yet  baked. 

—  Green  woodpecker  (Zool.),  a  common  European  wood- 
pecker {Picus  viridis) ;  —  caUed  also  yaffle. 

Green  (gren),  n.  1.  The  color  of  growing  plants  ;  the 
color  of  the  solar  spectrum  intermediate  between  the  yel- 
low and  the  blue. 

2.  A  grassy  plain  or  plat ;  a  piece  of  ground  covered 
with  verdant  herbage  ;  as,  the  village  green. 

O'er  the  smooth  enameled  green.  Milton. 

3.  Fresh  leaves  or  branches  of  trees  or  other  plants  ; 
wreaths ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

In  that  soft  season  when  descending  showers 

Call  forth  the  greens,  and  wake  the  rising  flowers.    Pope. 

4.  pi.  Leaves  and  stems  of  young  plants,  as  spinach, 
beets,  etc.,  which  in  their  green  state  are  boiled  for  food. 

5.  Any  substance  or  pigment  of  a  green  color. 

Alkali  green  (Chem.),  an  alkali  salt  of  a  sulphonic  acid 
derivative  of  a  complex  aniline  dye,  resembling  emerald 

freen;  —  csMeiaXso Helvetia'jreen. —  Berlin  green.  (Chem.) 
ee  under  Berlin.  —  Brilliant  green  (Chem.),  a  complex 
aniline  dye,  resembling  emerald  green  in  composition. 
— Brunswick  green,  an  oxycliloride  of  copper.  —  Chrome 
green.  See  under  Chrome.  —  Emerald  green.  (Chem.)  (a)  A 
complex  basic  derivative  of  aniline,  produced  as  a  metal- 
lic, green,  crystalline  substance,  and  used  for  dyeing  sUk, 
wool,  and  mordanted  vegetable  fiber  a  brilliant  green; 
—called  also  aldehyde  green,  acid  green,  malachite  green, 
Victoria  green,  solid  green,  etc.  It  is  usually  found  as  a 
double  chloride,  with  zinc  chloride,  or  as  an  o-xalate.  (b) 
See  Paris green(below).—  GmgneVs  green  (CAenr.),  a  green 
pigment  employed  by  the  French  artist,  Adrian  Guignet, 
and  consistmg  essentially  of  a  basic  hydrate  of  chromi- 
um.— Methyl  green  (Chem.),  an  artificial  rosanUine  dye- 
stuff,  obtained  as  a  green  substance  having  a  brilliant 
yellow  luster ;  —  called  also  light-green. —  Mineral  green. 
Bee  under  Mineral.  —  Mountain  green.  See  Green  earth, 
under  Green,  a.  —  Paris  ^een  ( Chem.),  a  poisonous  green 
powder,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  several  double  salts  of 
the  acetate  and  arsenite  of  copper.  It  has  found  very 
extensive  use  as  a  pigment  for  wall  paper,  artificial  flow- 
ers, etc.,  but  particularly  as  an  exterminator  of  insects, 
as  the  potato  bug ;  — called  also  Schweinfurth  green,  im- 
perial green,  Vienna  green,  emerald  green,  and'initis  green. 

—  Scheele'B  green  (Chem.),  a  green  pigment,  consisting  es- 
sentially of  a  hydrous  arsenite  of  copper ;  —  called  also 
Sivedish  green.  It  may  enter  into  various  pigments  called 
parrot  green,  picket  green,  Brunswick  green,  nereid  green, 
or  emerald  green. 

Green,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Greened  (grend) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Greening.]    To  make  green. 

Great  spring  before 
Greened  all  the  year.  Thomson. 

Green,  v,  i.    To  become  or  grow  green.        Tennyson. 
By  greening  slope  and  singing  flood.  Wldttier. 

Green1)ack'  (gren'bSk'),  n.  One  of  the  legal  tender 
notes  of  the  United  States; — first  issued  in  1862,  and 
having  the  devices  on  the  back  printed  with  green  ink, 
to  prevent  alterations  and  counterfeits. 

Green'back'er  (-er),  n.  One  of  those  who  supported 
greenback  or  paper  money,  and  opposed  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments.     [Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Green'bone'  (-bon'),  re.  [So  named  because  the  bones 
are  green  when  boiled.]  {Zool.)  (a)  Any  garfish  (Belone 
or  l'ylosu7~us).     (J)  The  European  eelpout. 

Green'-broom'  (-broom'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Genista  {G.  tinctoria) ;  dyer's  weed  ;  —  caUed  also 
greenweed. 

Green'clOth'  (-kl6*-h' ;  115),  re.  A  board  or  court  of 
justice  formerly  held  in  tlie  counting  house  of  the  Britisli 
sovereign's  household,  composed  of  the  lord  steward  and 
his  officers,  and  having  cognizance  of  m.atters  of  justice 
in  the  household,  with  power  to  correct  ott'enders  and 
keep  the  peace  within  the  verge  of  the  palace,  which 
extends  two  hundred  yards  beyond  the  gates. 

Green'er-y  (-Sr-J'),  re.     Green  plants  ;  verdure.     [iJ.] 

A  pretty  little  one-storied  abode,  so  rural,  so  smothered  in 
greenery.  J.  Imjelow. 

Green'-oyed'  (-id'),  a.     1.  Having  green  eyes. 

2.  Seeing  everything  through  a  medium  which  dis- 
colors or  distorts.     "Green-eyed  jealousy."  Shak. 


European  Greenfinch  (Xigw- 
rinus  clilotis). 


White-eyed     Greenlet     (17 
Soreboracensis).    (}^) 


Green'flnch' (gren'f  inch'),  re.  (Zool.)  1.  AEuiopean 
iinch  (^Ligurinus  chloris)  ; 
—  called  also  green  bird, 
green  linnet,  green  gros- 
beak, green  olf,  greeny,  and 
peasweep. 

2.  The  Texas  sparrow 
(Embernagra  rufivirgata), 
in  which  the  general  color 
is  olive  green,  with  four 
rufous  stripes  on  the  head. 

Green'fisU'  (-fish'),  re. 
(Zool.)  See  Bluefish,  and 
Pollock. 

Green'gage'  (-gaj'),  n. 
(Bot. )  A  kind  of  plum  of  me- 
dium size,  roundish  shape,  greenish  flesh,  and  delicious 
flavor.  It  is  called  in  France  Heine  Claude,  after  the 
queen  of  Francis  I.     See  Gage. 

Green'gill'  (-gTl'),  re.  (Zool.)  An  oyster  which  has 
the  gills  tinged  with  a  green  pigment,  said  to  be  due  to 
an  abnormal  condition  of  the  blood. 

Green'gro'cer  (-gro'ser),  n.  A  retailer  of  vegetables 
or  fruits  in  their  fresh  or  green  state. 

Green'head'  (-bed'),  re.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  mallard. 
(b)  Tlie  striped  bass.     See  Bass. 

Green'head  (-hSd),    I  re.    A  state  of  greenness  ;  ver- 

Green'llOOd  (-hdSd),  )      dancy.  Chaucer. 

Green'horn'  (-horn'),  re.  A  raw,  inexperienced  per- 
son ;  one  easily  imposed  upon.  W.  Irving. 

Green'house'  (-hous'),  re.  A  house  in  which  tender 
plants  are  cuUivated  and  sheltered  from  the  weather. 

Green'ing,  re.  A  greenish  apple,  of  several  varieties, 
among  which  the  Rhode  Island  greening  is  the  best 
known  for  its  fine-grained  acid  flesh  and  its  excellent- 
keeping  quality. 

Green'lsh,  a.  Somewhat  green ;  having  a  tinge  ot 
green  ;  as,  a  greenish  yellow.  —  Green'ish-neSS,  re. 

Green'land-er  (-land-er),  re.     A  native  of  Greenland. 

Green'-leek'  (-lek'),  n.  (Zool.)  An  Australian  par- 
rakeet  (Polytelis  Barrabandi) ;  — called  also  the  scarlet- 
breasted  parrot. 

Green'let  (-let),  re.  1.  (Zodl.)  One  of  numerous  specieB. 
of  small  American  singing 
birds,  of  the  genus  Vir- 
eo,  as  the  solitary,  or 
blue-headed  ( Vireo  solita- 
rius) ;  the  brotherly-love 
( V.  Philadelphicus) ;  the 
warbling  greenlet  ( V.  gil- 
vus) ;  the  yellow-throated 
greenlet  (V.  flavifrons), 
and  others.     See  Vireo. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  species  of  Cyclorhis,  a  genus  of  trop- 
ical American  birds  allied  to  the  tits. 

Green'ly,  adv.  with  a  green  color  ;  newly  ;  freshly  ; 
immaturely.  ^  a.     Of  a  green  color.     [Obs.] 

Green'ness,  re.  [AS.  grennes.  See  Green.]  1.  The- 
quality  of  being  green ;  viridity ;  verdancy ;  as,  the 
greenness  of  grass,  or  of  a  meadow. 

2.  Freshness ;  vigor  ;  newness. 

3.  Immaturity ;  unripeness ;  as,  the  greenness  of 
fruit ;  inexperience  ;  as,  the  greenness  of  youth. 

Green'OOk-lte  (gren'5k-it),  re.  [Named  after  Lord- 
Greenock.]  (Min.)  Native  cadmium  sulphide,  a  min- 
eral occurring  in  yellow  hexagonal  crystals,  also  as  an 
earthy  incrustation. 

Green'room'  (gren'room'),  re.  The  retiring  room  of 
actors  and  actresses  in  a  theater. 

Green'sand'  (-sSnd'),  re.  (Geol.)  A  variety  of  sand- 
stone, usually  imperfectly  consolidated,  consisting  largely 
of  glauconite,  a  silicate  of  iron  and  potash  of  a  green 
color,  mixed  with  sand  and  a  trace  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

IJ^^  Greensand  is  often  called  marl,  because  it  is  a 
useful  fertilizer.  The  greensand  beds  of  the  American 
Cretaceous  belong  mostly  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous. 

Green'Shank'  (-shSnk'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  European 
sandpiper  or  snipe  (Tolanus  canescens);  —  called  also 
greater  plover, 

Green'-Stall'  (-stal'),  re.  A  stall  at  which  greens  and 
fresh  vegetables  are  exposed  for  sale. 

Green'Stone'  (gren'ston'),  re.  [So  called  from  a  tinge 
of  green  in  the  color.]  (Geol.)  A  name  formerly  applied 
rather  loosely  to  certain  dark-colored  igneous  rocks,  in- 
cluding diorite,  diabase,  etc. 

Green'sward'  (-sward'),  re.   Turf  green  with  grass. 

Greenth  (grenth),  "re.  [Cf.  Growth.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  green  ;  verdure.     [R.] 

The  greenth  of  summer.  G.  Eliot. 

Green'weed'  (gren'wed'),  re.  (Bot.)  See  Greenbroom. 

Green'wood'  (-wiJod'),  re.  A  forest  as  it  appears  in 
spring  and  summer. 

Green'wood',  a.  Pertaining  to  a  greenwood  ;  as,  a 
greenwood  shade.  Dryden. 

Greet  (gret),  a.    Great.     [06.f.]  Chaucer. 

Greet,  v.  i.  [OE.  greten,  AS.  grxtan,  grelan;  akin 
to  Icel.  grata,  Sw.  grifta,  Dan.  grsede,  Goth,  gretan  ;  cf. 
Skr.  hrad  to  sound,  roar.  VBO.]  To  weep  ;  to  cry ;  to 
lament.    [Obs.  or  Scot.]    [Written  also  greit.]    Spenser. 

Greet,  re.     Mourning.     [06.?.]  Spenser. 

Greet,  v.  t.  [imp,.  &  p.  p.  Greeted  ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n. 
GrtEETii-iG.]  [OE.  greten,  AS.  gretan  to  address,  ap- 
proncli  ;  akin  to  OS.  grotian,  LG.  groten,  D.  groeten, 
OHG.  gruozzen,  G.  griissen.  V50.]  1.  To  address  with 
salutations  or  expressions  of  kind  wishes;  to  salute;  to 
hail ;  to  welcome ;  to  accost  with  friendship  ;  to  pay  re- 
spects or  compliments  to,  either  personally  or  through 
the  intervention  of  another,  or  by  writing  or  token. 

My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to  greet  you.     SttaX'. 

2.  To  come  upon,  or  meet,  as  with  something  that 
makes  the  heart  glad. 

In  vain  the  spring  my  senses  grceti:.  Addison. 

3.  To  accost ;  to  address.  Pope. 
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use,    unite,    r^de,    fyll.    Up,    am ;    pvty  ;    food,    fo~bt ;    out,    oil  ;      chair  ;    go  ;    siiiB,    ink  ;    tlicn,    tliin  ;    bow  ;    zli  =:  z  in  azure. 


IV! 


Shak. 


[Ofijt.] 


GREET 


Cheet  (gret),  V.  i.    To  meet  and  give  salutations. 

There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont. 

And  sleep  in  peace.  Shak, 

Greet,  n.     Greeting.     lObs-l  F.  Beaumont. 

Greet'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  greets  or  salutes  another. 

Greet'er,  n.     One  who  weeps  or  mourns.     [06i.] 

Greet'ing,  n.     Expression  of  kindness  or  joy  ;  saluta- 
tion at  meeting  ;  a  compliment  from  one  absent. 
Write  to  him  .  .  .  gentle  adieus  and  greetings. 

Syn.— Salutation;  salute;  compliment. 

Greeve  (grev),  n.    See  Grieve,  an  overseer. 

Greeze  (grez),  n.     A  step.     See  Gkee,  a  step. 

The  top  of  the  ladder,  or  first  greeze,  is  tliis.    Latimer. 

Gref'fl-er  (grSf'fl-er),  n.  [F.,  from  LL.  grafarius, 
graphiarius,  fr.  L.  graphium  a  writing  style ;  cf.  F. 
greffe  a  record  office.  See  Graft,  and  cf .  Graffek.]  A 
registrar  or  recorder  ;   a  notary.     [06i.]  £p-  Hall. 

Gre'gal  (gre'gal),  a.  [L.  gregalis,  fr.  grex,  gregu, 
herd.]     Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  flock. 

For  this  gregal  conformity  there  is  an  excuse.     W.  S.  llayo. 

Gre-ga'ri-an  (gre-ga'ri-an),  a.  Gregarious  ;  belong- 
ing to  the  herd  or  common  sort ;  common.  [06«.] 
"  The  gregarian  soldiers."  Hoioell. 

II  Greg'a-rl'nse  (grSg'a-ri'ne),  m.  p?.     [NL.,  fr.  Grefifa- 
rina  the  typical  genus,  fr.  L.  gregariits. 
See  Gkesarious.]     (Zodl.)  An  order  of 
Protozoa,  aUied  to  the  Rhizopoda,  and 
parasitic  in  other  animals,  as  in  the  earth- 
worm, lobster,  etc.     When  adult,  they 
have  a  small,  wormlike  body  inclosing  a 
nucleus,  but  without  external  organs  ;  in 
one  of  the  young  stages,  they  are 
amoebiform; — called  also  6re- 
garinida,  and  Gregcirinaria. 

Greg'a-rine    (greg'a-rln    or  c' 
-Tin),  a.     (Zodl.)  Of  or  pertain-    ;f;'#g4»v 
ing  to  the  Gregarinae.  —  ra.  One   li'K&iY; 
of  the  Gregarinse. 

II  Greg'a-rln'i-da  (gr5g'a-rin'- 
X-da.),n.pl.    [NL.]    {Zo'dl.)  See 

GkEGARINjE. 

Gre-ga'rl-ous  (gre-ga'rt-us), 
a.  [L.  gregariits,  fr.  grex,  gre- 
gis,  herd ;  cf.  Gr.  ayeCpeiv  to  as- 
semble, Skr.  Jar  to  approach 

aiODs.]     Habitually  living  or  moving  in  flocks  or  herds  ; 

tending  to  flock  or  herd  together  ;  not  habitually  solitary 

or  living  alone.  Burke. 

No  birds  of  prey  are  gregarious.  Ray. 

—  Gre-ga'rl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Gre-ga'ri-ous-ness,  n. 
Grege  (grej),  Greg'ge  (greg'ge),  v.  t.    [OF.  gregier  to 

burden.]  To  make  heavy;  to  increase.  [06^.]  Wijclif. 
Greg'goe  (greg'go),  I  n.  [Prob.  fr.  It.  Greco  Greek, 
Gre'gO  (gre'go),         j      or  Sp.  Griego,  or  Pg.  Grego.'] 

A  short  jacket  or  cloak,  made  of  very  thick,  coarse  cloth, 

with  a  hood  attached,  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  others  in 


Gregarinse.  A  Monocystis 
magna,  adult  ;  B  Gre- 
garina  gigantea:  n  Nu- 
cleus. C  Greganna  si- 
puncidi,  encysted  state, 
undergoing  fission. 

Cf.  CONOKEGATE,  EgEE- 


the  Levant.     [Written  also  griego.'] 

Gre-gO'ri-an  (gre-go'rl-an),  a.  [NL.  Gregorianus,  fr. 
Gregorius  Gregery,  Gr.  rpijyoptos :  cf.  F.  gregorien.'] 
Pertaining  to,  or  originated  by,  some  person  named  Greg- 
ory, especially  one  of  the  popes  of  that  name. 

Gregorian  calendar,  the  calendar  as  reformed  by  Poi>e 
Gregory  XIII.  in  1.582,  including  the  method  of  adjusting 
the  leap  years  so  as  to  harmonize  the  civil  year  with  the 
solar,  and  also  the  regulation  of  the  time  of  Easter  and 
the  movable  feasts  by  means  of  epochs.  See  Gregorian 
a/ear  (below).  —  Gregorian  chant(J[/7/.?.),  plain  Bon%,OYCanio 
fermo,  a  kind  of  unisonous  music,  according  to  the  eight 
celebrated  church  modes,  as  arranged  and  prescribed  by 
Pope  Gregory  I.  (called  "  the  Great  ")  in  the  6th  century. 
— Gregorian  modes,  the  musical  scales  ordained  by  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  named  after  the  ancient  Greek 
scales,  as  Dorian,  Lydian,  etc.  —  Gregorian  telescope  ( Opt. ), 
a  form  of  reflecting  telescope,  named  from  Prof.  James 
Oregonj,  of  Edinburgh,  who  perfected  it  in  1663.  A  small 
concave  mirror  in  the  axis  of  this  telescope,  having  its 
focus  coincident  with  that  of  the  large  reflector,  trans- 
mits the  light  received  from  the  latter  back  through  a 
hole  in  its  center  to  the  eyepiece  placed  behind  it.  — 
Gregorian  year,  the  year  as  now  reckoned  according  to  the 
Gregorian  calendar.  Thus,  every  year,  of  the  current 
reckoning,  which  is  divisible  by  4,  except  those  divisible 
by  100  and  not  by  400,  has  366  days ;  all  other  years  have 
365  days.    See  Bissextile,  and  Note  under  Style,  n. ,  7. 

Greil'lade  (grillad),  n.  {Metal.)  Iron  ore  in  coarse 
powder,  prepared  for  reduction  by  the  Catalan  process. 

Grei'sen  (gri'sSn),  n.  (3Iin.)  A  crystalline  rock  con- 
sisting of  quartz  and  mica,  common  in  the  tin  regions  of 
Cornwall  and  Saxony. 

Greit  (gret),  v.  i.     See  Greet,  to  weep. 

Greith  (greth),  v.  t.  [Icel.  greiSa :  cf.  AS.  gerxdan 
to  arrange;  pref.  ge--\-rSde  ready.  Cf.  Ready.]  To 
make  ready  ;  —  often  used  reflexively.     [05s.]  Chaucer. 

Greith,  n.  [Icel.  greiSi.  See  Geeith,  v.']  Goods ; 
furniture.     [Obs.']     See  Geaith. 

Gre'ml-al  (gre'mt-al),  a.  [L.  gremium  lap,  bosom.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  la.p  or  bosom,     [i?.] 

Gre'mi-al,  «.     1.  A  bosom  friend.     [Ote.]       Fuller. 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  cloth,  often  adorned  with  gold  or  silver 
lace,  placed  on  the  bishop's  lap  while  he  sits  in  celebra^ 
ting  mass,  or  in  ordaining  priests. 

Gre-nade'  (gre-nad'),  n.  [F.  grenade  a  pomegranate, 
a  grenade,  or  Sp.  granada  ;  orig.,  filled  with  seeds.  So 
called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  shape  to  a  pomegran- 
ate. See  Garnet,  Grain  a  kernel,  and  cf.  Pomegran- 
ate.] {Mil.)  A  hollow  ball  or  shell  of  iron  filled  with 
powder  or  other  explosive,  ignited  by  means  of  a  fuse, 
and  thrown  from  the  hand  among  enemies. 

Hand  grenade,  (n)  A  small  grenade  of  iron  or  glass, 
usually  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  to  be 
thrown  from  the  hand  into  the  head  of  a  sap,  trenches, 
covered  way,  or  upon  besiegers  mounting  a  breach,  (b)  A 
portable  fire  extinguisher  consisting  of  a  glass  bottle 
containing  water  and  gas.  It  is  thrown  into  the  flames. 
Called  alsoyire  grenade.  —  Rampart  grenades,  grenades  of 
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various  sizes,  which,  when  used,  are  rolled  over  the  par- 
apet in  a  trough. 

Gren'a-dier'  (grSn'a-der'),  n.  [F.  grenadier.  See 
Grenade.]  1.  {Mil.)  Originally,  a  soldier  who  carried 
and  threw  grenades ;  afterward,  one  of  a  company  at- 
tached to  each  regiment  or  battalion,  taking  post  on  the 
right  of  the  line,  and  wearing  a  peculiar  uniform.  In 
modern  times,  a  member  of  a  special  regiment  or  corps  ; 
as,  a  grenadier  of  the  guard  of  Napoleon  I. ;  one  of  the 
regiment  of  Grenadier  Guards  of  the  British  army,  etc. 

2.  {Zool.)  Any  marine  fisli  of  the  genus  Macrurus, 
in  which  the  body  and  tail  taper  to  a  point ;  they  mostly 
mhabit  the  deep  sea ;  —  called  also  onion  fish,  and  rat-tail 
fish. 


Grenadier  {Macrurus,  or  Coryphi^noldes,  rupestris). 

3.  {Zodl.)  A  bright-colored  South  African  grosbeak 
{Pyromelana  orix),  having  the  back  red  and  the  lower 
parts  black. 

Gren'a-dll'lO  (gren'a-dll'lo),  n.  [Sp.  granadillo.'] 
A  handsome  tropical  American  wood,  much  used  for 
making  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments  ;  —  called  also 
Grenada  cocos,  or  cocus,  and  red  ebony. 

Gren'a-dine'  (gren'a-den'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  thin  gauze- 
like fabric  of  silk  or  wool,  for  women's  wear. 

2.  A  trade  name  for  a  dyestulf,  consisting  essentially 
of  impure  fuchsine. 
Gre-na'do  (gre-na'do),  n.    Same  as  Grenade. 
Grene  (gren),  a.    Green.     [Ote.]  Chaucer. 

Gres  (gres),  n.    Grass.     lObs.}  Chaucer. 

Gres-SO'rl-al  (gres-so'ri-al),  I  a.     [L.  gressus,  p.  p.  of 
Gres-SO'ri-OUS  (-iis),  (      gradi    to    step,    go.] 

{Zodl.)  Adapted  for  walking  ;  anisodactylous ;  as  the  feet 
of  certain  birds  and  insects.     See  Jllust.  under  Aves. 
Gret  (gret),  Grete  (gret),  a.    Great.    [Obs.}    Chaucer. 
Gret'te  (gret'te),  obs.  imp.  of  Greet,  to  salute. 
Greve  (grev),  n.    A  grove.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Grew  (gru),  imp.  of  Geow. 

Grew'some  (-sum),  Grue'some,  a.  [From  a  word 
akin  to  Dan.  gru  horror,  terror  +  -some ;  cf .  D.  gi-uw- 
saam,  G.  grausam.  Cf.  Geisly.]  Ugly;  frightful. 

Grewsoine  sights  of  war.  C  Kingsley. 

Grey  (gra),  a.     See  Gray  (the  correct  orthography). 
Grey'hOund'    (-hound'),   «.      [OE.    graihund,    grei- 
hound,   greahund,   grihond,    Icel.    grey- 
hundr ;  g'rej/ greyhound  +  hundr  dog ;  cf. 
AS.  grlghund. 
The  origin  of  the 
first  syllable  is  un- 
known.]    A  slen- 
der, graceful 
breed  of  dogs,  re- 
markable for  keen 
sight    and    swift- 
ness.   It  is  one  of 
the  oldest   varie- 
ties   known,    and 
IS  figured  on  the 
Egyptian     monu- 
ments.    [Written 
also  grayhound."] 
Grey'lag'  (-ISg').  «•     {Zodl.)  See  Graylag. 
GribTjle  (grTb'b'l),  n.     [Cf.  Prov.  E.  grib  to  bite.] 
{Zodl.)  A  small  marine  isopod  crusta- 
cean {Limnoria  lignorum  or  L.  tere- 
brans), which  burrows  into  and  rap- 
idly destroys  submerged  timber,  such 
as  the  piles  of  wharves,  both  in  Europe 
and  America. 

Grioe  (gris),  n.  [OE.  gris,  grise; 
of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Icel.  griss,  Sw. 
gris,  Dan.  griis,  also  Gr.  xo'P"?,  Skr. 
ghrshvi  boar.  Cf.  Grise,  Griskin.]  A 
little  pig.  [Written  also  grise.']  \_Scot.'] 
Grlce  (gris  or  gres),  n.  See  Gree,  a 
step.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Grid  (grid),  n.     A  grating  of  thin 
parallel  bars,  similar  to  a  gridiron. 

Grld'dle  (grTd'd'l),  n.  [OE.  gredil, 
gredel,  gridel,  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf. 
W.  greidell,  Ir.  greideal,  greideil,  griddle,  gridiron, 
greadaim  I  bum,  scorch.  Cf.  Gridiron.]  1.  An  iron 
plate  or  pan  used  for  cooking  cakes. 

2.  A  sieve  with  a  wire  bottom,  used  by  miners. 
Grld'dle-cake'  (-kak'),  n.    A  cake  baked  or  fried  on 
a  griddle,  esp.  a  thin  batter  cake,  as  of  buckwheat  or 
common  flour. 

Gride  (grid),  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grided  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Griding.]     [For  gird,  properly,  to  strike  with  a 
rod.      See  Yard  a  measure,  and  cf.   Gird  to  strike, 
sneer.]     To  cut  with  a  grating  sound  ;  to  cut ;  to  pene- 
trate or  pierce  harshly ;  as,  the  griding  sword.     Milton. 
That  through  his  thigh  the  mortal  steel  did  gride.    Spenser. 
Gride,  n.     A  harsh  scraping  or  cutting ;  a  grating. 
The  gride  of  hatchets  fiercely  thrown 
On  wigwam  log,  and  tree,  and  stone.         Whittier. 

Grid'e-lln  (grid'e-lTn),  n.  [F.  gris  de  lin  gray  of  flax, 
flax  gray.]  A  color  mixed  of  white  and  red,  or  a  gray 
violet.     [Written  also  gredaline,  grizelin.']  Dryden. 

Grld'i'ron  (-i'iirn),  n.  [OE.  gredire,  gredirne,  from 
the  same  source  as  E.  griddle,  but  the  ending  was  con- 
fused with  E.  iron.  See  Griddle.]  1.  A  grated  iron 
utensil  for  broiling  flesh  and  fish  over  coals. 

2.  {Naut.)  An  openwork  frame  on  which  vessels  are 
placed  for  examination,  cleaning,  and  repairs. 
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Gridiron   pendulum.     See   under   Pendulum.  —  Gridiron 
valve  (Steam  Engine),  a  slide  valve  with  several  parallel    ■ 
perforations  corresponding  to  openings  in  the  seat  on 
which  the  valve  moves. 

Grief  (gref),  re.  [OB.  grief,  gref,  OF.  grief,  gref.  F. 
grief,  L.  gravis  heavy  ;  akin  to  Gr.  ^apu's,  Skr.  guru, 
Goth,  kaurits.  Cf.  Barometer,  Grave,  a.,  Grieve,  Goo- 
ROO.]  1.  Pain  of  mind  on  account  of  something  in  the 
pest ;  mental  suffering  arising  from  any  cause,  as  mis- 
fortune, loss  of  friends,  misconduct  of  one's  self  o' 
others,  etc. ;  sorrow ;  sadness. 

The  mother  was  so  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  a  fine  boy,  .  .  that 
she  died  for  f/ri^' of  it.  Addison. 

2.  Cause  of  sorrow  or  pain ;  that  which  afflicts  or 
distresses ;  trial ;  grievance. 

Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  gri^s.  Shak. 

3.  Physical  pain,  or  a  cause  of  it ;  malady.     [iJ.] 
This  (?r?f:/ [cancerous  ulcers]  hastened  the  end  of  that  famous 

niathcuiaticiun,  Mr.  Harriot.  Wood. 

To  come  to  grief,  to  meet  with  calamity,  accident,  de- 
feat, ruin,  etc.,  causing  grief ;  to  turn  out  badly.  [Colloq.] 

Syn.  —  Affliction  ;  sorrow;  distress;  sadness;  trial; 
grievance.  Grief,  Sorrow,  Sadness.  Sorrow  is  the 
generic  term  ;  grief  is  sorrow  for  some  definite  cause  — 
one  which  commenced,  at  least,  in  the  past ;  sadness  is 
appKed  to  a  permanent  mood  of  the  mind.  Sorrow  is 
transient  in  many  cases ;  but  the  grief  of  a  mother  for 
the  loss  of  a  favorite  child  too  often  turns  into  habitual 
sadness.  "  Grief  is  sometimes  considered  as  synonymous 
with  sorrow  ;  and  in  this  case  we  speak  of  the  transports 
of  c/7-ief.  At  other  times  it  expresses  more  silent,  deep, 
and  painful  afl'ections,  such  as  are  inspired  by  domestic 
calamities,  particularly  by  the  loss  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives, or  by  the  distress,  either  of  body  or  mind,  experi- 
enced by  those  whom  we  love  and  value."  Cogan.  See 
Affliction. 

Grlef'ful  (-ful),  a.  FuU  of  grief  or  sorrow.    Sackville. 

Grief 'less,  a.    Without  grief.  Huloet. 

Grle'go  (gre'go),  n.    See  Greggoe. 

Grlev'a-ble  (grev'a-b'l),  a.    Lamentable.     [05s.] 

Grievance  (grev'ans),  n.  [OF.  grevance.  See  Gbietb, 
V.  t.2  1.  A  cause  of  uneasiness  and  complaint ;  a  wrong 
done  and  suffered  ;  that  which  gives  ground  for  remon- 
strance or  resistance,  as  arising  from  injustice,  tyranny, 
etc. ;  injury. 

2.  Grieving ;  grief  ;  affliction. 

The  . .  .  grievance  of  a  mind  unreasonably  yoked.    Miltoiu 

Syn.  —  Burden  ;  oppression  ;  hardship  ;  trouble. 

Griev'an-cer  (-an-ser),  n.    One  who  occasions  a  griev, 
ance  ;  one  who  gives  ground  for  complaint.     [05s.] 
Petition  .  .  .  against  the  bishops  as  grand  gnevancers.  Fuller. 

Grieve  (grev),  Greeve,  n.    [AS.  gerlfa.    Cf.  Rebvi 
an  ofiicer.]     A  manager  of  a  farm,  or  overseer  of  any 
work  ;  a  reeve  ;  a  manorial  bailiff.     {Scot."] 
Their  children  were  horsewhipped  by  the  grieve.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Grieve  (grev),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grieved  (grevd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Grieving.]  [OE.  greven,  OF.  grever, 
fr.  L.  gravare  to  burden,  oppress,  fr.  gravis  heavy.  See 
Grief.]  1.  To  occasion  grief  to ;  to  wound  the  sensi. 
bilities  of ;  to  make  sorrowful ;  to  cause  to  suffer ;  to 
afflict ;  to  hurt ;  to  try. 

Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.       Eph.  iv.  30. 
The  maidens  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern.    Cowper. 

2.  To  sorrow  over  ;  as,  to  grieve  one's  fate,     [i?.] 

Grieve,  v.  i.  To  feel  grief ;  to  be  in  pain  of  mind  on 
account  of  an  evil ;  to  sorrow ;  to  mourn ;  —  often  fol- 
lowed by  at,  for,  or  over. 

Do  not  you  grieve  at  this.  Shak. 

Grlev'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  grieves. 

Grlev'lng,  a.  Sad  ;  sorrowful ;  causing  grief.  —  n. 
The  act  of  causing  grief ;  the  state  of  being  grieved.  — i 
Griev'ing-ly,  adv.  Shak. 

Grievous  (-iSs),  a.  [OF.  grevous,  grevos,  LL.  gra^ 
vosus.  See  Grief.]  1.  Causing  grief  or  sorrow  ;  pain- 
ful ;  afflictive  ;  hard  to  bear  ;  offensive ;  harmful. 

The  famine  was  grievous  in  the  land.     Gen.  xii.  10. 
The  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abraham's  sight.    Gen.  xxi.  11. 

2.  Characterized  by  great  atrocity ;  heinous ;  aggra- 
vated ;  flagitious;  as,  a, grievoiis  sm.  Gen  xviii.  20. 

3.  Full  of,  or  expressing,  grief ;  showing  great  sorrow 
or  affliction ;  as,  a  grievous  cry. 

—  Grlev'ous-ly,  adv.  —  Griev'ous-ness,  n. 
Griff  (grif),  n.    [Cf.  Gripe.]    1.  Grasp  ;  reach.   [06s.] 
A  vein  of  gold  ore  within  one  spade's  gtiJf'.    Holland. 
2.  [Cf.  F.  griffe,  G.  griff,  prop.,  a  grasping.]  {Weav- 
ing) An  arrangement  of  parallel  bars  for  lifting  the 
hooked  wires  which  raise  the  warp  threads  in  a  loom 
for  weaving  figured  goods.  Knight, 

Griffe  (grif),  n.  [F.]  The  offspring  of  a  mulatto 
woman  and  a  negro ;  also,  a  mulatto.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Grlf'fin  (griffin),  n.  An  Anglo-Indian  name  for  a 
person  just  arrived  from  Europe.  H.  Kingsley. 

Grif'fin  (-fin),  )  n.  [OE.  griffin,  griffon,  griffoun. 
Griffon  (-fon),  j  P.  griffon,  fr.  L.  gryphus,  equiv. 
to  gryps,  Gr. 
■ypui// ;  —  so 
called  be- 
cause of  the  ' 
hooked 
beak,  and 
akin  to  ypu- 
TTO!  curved, 
hook-nosed.] 

1.  {Myth.)  A  fabulous  monster, 
half  lion  and  half  eagle.  It  is 
often  represented  in  Grecian  and 
Roman  works  of  art. 

2.  {Her.)  A  representation  of 
this  creature  as  an  heraldic  charge. 

3.  {Zodl^   A   species  of  large  ''' 

vulture    {Gyps  fulvus)  found  in    Griffin  (Gyps  fulvus). 

the  mountainous  parts  of  Southern 

Europe,  North  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor ;  —  called  alsc 


GriflSn  (Myth.-). 


ale,   senate,    c^re,    am,   arm,    ask,   final,   gll ;    eve,   event,    6nd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    Sbey,    Srb,   8dd ; 
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gripe,  and  grype.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  "  eagle  "  of  the 
Bible.  The  bearded  griffin  is  the  lammergeir.  [Written 
also  gryphon.'] 

4.  An  English  early  apple. 

Grig;  (grig),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  kr'dk  little  creature,  reptile  ; 
■or  D.  kriek  cricket,  E.  cricket.']  1.  {Zobl.)  {a)  A  cricket 
or  grasshopper.  'iProv.  Eng.]  (6)  Any  small  eel.  (c)  The 
broad-nosed  eel.     See  Glut.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  Heath.     \_Prov.  Eng.]  Aubrey. 

As  merry  as  a  grig  [etymology  uncertain],  a  saying 
supposed  by  jome  to  be  a  corruption  of  "  As  merry  as  a 
Greek  ;  "  by  others,  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  cricket. 

Grll  (gril),  a.  [OB.  gril  harsh ;  akiu  to  G.  grell  of- 
fending the  ear  or  eye,  shrill,  dazzling,  MHG.  grel  angry ; 
cf.  AS.  grillan  to  provoke.]  Harsh ;  hard ;  severe ; 
stern  ;  rough.     [Obs.]  Rom.  of  E. 

Grill,  n.     [F.  gril.     See  Grill,  v.  t.]     1.  A  gridiron. 
[They]  make  grills  of  [woodl  to  broil  their  meat.     Cotton. 

2.  That  which  is  broiled  on  a  gridiron,  as  meat,  fish,  etc. 

Grill,  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Grilled  (grild) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Grilling.]  [F.  griller,  fr.  gril  gridiron,  OF. 
grail,  L.  craiiculum  for  craticula  fine  hurdlework,  a 
small  gridiron,  dim.  of  crates  hurdle.      See  Grate,  n.] 

1.  To  broil  on  a  grill  or  gridiron. 

BoiUng  of  men  in  caldrons,  griltiag  them  on  gridirons.  Marvell. 

2.  To  torment,  as  if  by  broiling.  Dickens. 
Gril-lade'  (grtl-lad'),  re.     [P.     See  Grill,  v.  i.]    The 

act  of  grilling ;  also,  that  which  is  grilled. 

Grll'lage  (grTl'laj),  n.  [F.]  (Hydraulic  Engin.)  A 
framework  of  sleepers  and  crossbeams  forming  a  foun- 
dation in  marshy  or  treacherous  soil. 

II  Grille  (gre'y' ;  E.  gril),  n.  [F.  See  Grill,  v.  i.] 
A  lattice  or  grating. 

The  grille  which  formed  part  of  the  gate.    X.  Oliphant. 

Grll'ly  {gTiVlf),  V.  t.     [See  Grill,  v.  t.]    To  broil ;  to 

grill;  hence,  to  harass.     [06«.]  Hudibras. 

Grilse   (grils),   n.     [Etymol.   uncertain.]     {Zo'ol.)  A 

young  salmon  after  its  first  return  from  the  sea. 

Grim  (grim),  a.  \_Coinpar.  Grimmer  (-nier) ;  superl. 
Grimmest  (-mest).]  [AS.  (/rmiy  a\untoG.grimm,eqmv. 
to  G.  &  D.  grimmig,  Dan.  grim,  grum,  Sw.  grym,  Icel. 
grimmr,  G.  gram  grief,  as  adj.,  hostile ;  cf .  Gr.  xpo;"aSo5 
a  crushing  sound,  xp^f-^rC^^tu  to  neigh.]  Of  forbidding 
or  fear-inspiring  aspect ;  fierce  ;  stern  ;  surly ;  cruel ; 
frightful ;  horrible. 

Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a-shaking.       Shak. 
The  ridges  of  grim  war.  Milton. 

Syn.— Fierce;  ferocious  ;  furious ;  horrid;  horrible; 
frightful ;  ghastly  ;  grisly  ;  hideoiis  ;  stern ;  sullen  ;  sour. 
Qri-mace' (grT-mas'),  n.  [F.,  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin ; 
cf.  AS.  grlma  mask,  specter,  Icel.  gr'ima  mask,  hood, 
perh.  akin  to  E.  grin.]    A  distortion  of  the  countenance, 
whether  habitual,  from  affectation,  or  momentary  and 
occasional,  to  express  some  feeling,  as  contempt,  disap- 
probation, complacency,  etc. ;  a  smirk  ;  a  made-up  face. 
Moving  his  face  into  such  a  hideous  grimace,  that  every  fea- 
ture of  it  appeared  under  a  different  distortion.  Addison. 
IS^^  "  Half  the  French  words  used  affectedly  by  Melan- 
tha,  in  Dryden's  '  Marriage-a-la-Mode,^  as  innovations  in 
our  language,  are  now  in  common  use^:  chagrin,  double- 
entendre,  eclaircissement,  embarras,   equivoque,  foible, 
grimace,  naivete,  ridicule.     All  these  words,  which  she 
learns  by  heart  to  use  occasionally,  are  now  in  common 
use."                                                                       /.  Disraeli. 
Gri-mace',  v.  i.    To  make  grimaces ;  to  distort  one's 
face  ;  to  make  faces.                                      H.  Martineau. 
Gri-maced'  (-mast'),  a.     Distorted ;  crabbed. 
Gri-mal'kin    (grl-mSl'kin),   n.       [For    graijmalkin ; 
gray  -\-  malkin.]   An  old  cat,  esp.  a  she-cat.     J.  Philips. 
Grime  (grim),  n.     [Cf.  Dan.  grim,  griim,  lampblack, 
soot,  grime,  Icel.  grlma  mask,  sort  of  hood,  OD.  grijm- 
sel,  grimsel,  soot,  smut,  and  E.  grimace.]    Foul  matter ; 
dirt,  rubbed  in ;  sullying  blackness,  deeply  ingrained. 
Grime,  v.  t.     To  sully  or  soil  deeply  ;  to  dirt.      Shak. 
Grim'i-ly  (grlm'i-ly),  adv.     In  a  grimy  manner. 
Grim'1-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  grimy. 
Grlm'ly  (gnm'Iy),  a.     Grim ;  hideous  ;  stern.     [i2.] 
In  glided  Margaret's  grimhj  ghost, 
And  stood  at  William's  feet.                    D.  Ifallet. 
Grimly,  adv.    In  a  grim  manner ;  fiercely.         Shak. 
Grimme   (grim),  n.      [Cf.  F.   grimme.]      (Zool.)  A 
West  African  antelope  {Cephalophus  rufiloius)  of  a  deep 
bay  color,  with  a  broad  dorsal  stripe  of  black ;  —  called 
also  conquetoon. 

Grim'ness  (grtm'nes),  n.      [AS.  grimnes.]      Fierce- 
ness of  look  ;  sternness  ;  crabbedness  ;  forbiddingness. 
Grlm'sir  (-ser),  n.    A  stern  man.     [Ofo.]         Burton. 
Grim'y  (grim'y),  a.     ICompar.  Grimier  (-T-er);   su- 
perl. Grimiest.]     Full  of  grime  ;  begrimed  ;  dirty ;  foul. 
Grin  (grin),  n.     [AS.  grin.]    A  snare  ;  a  gin.     [Obs.] 
Like  a  bird  that  hasteth  to  his  grin.    Remedy  of  Love. 
Grin,  V.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Grinned  (grind) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Grinning.]     [OE.  grinnen,  grennen,  AS.  grennian, 
Sw.  grina;  akin  to  D.  grijnen,  G.  greinen,  OHG.  grlnan, 
Dan.  grine.    V35.     Cf.  Groan.]     1.  To  show  the  teeth, 
as  a  dog ;  to  snarl. 

2.  To  set  the  teeth  together  and  open  the  lips,  or  to 
open  the  mouth  and  withdraw  the  lips  from  the  teeth, 
BO  as  to  show  them,  as  in  laughter,  scorn,  or  pain. 

The  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin.  Shak. 

Grin,  V.  t.     To  express  by  grinning. 

Grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile.  Milton. 

Grin,  n.      The  act  of  closing  the  teeth  and  showing 

them,  or  of  withdrawing  the  lips  and  showing  the  teeth  ; 

a  hard,  forced,  or  sneering  smile.  /.  Watts. 

He  showed  twenty  teeth  at  a  grin.  Addison. 

Grind  (grind),  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grodnd  (ground)  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Grinding.]     [AS.  grindan;  perh.  akin  to 

L. /i-enrfere  to  gnash,  grind.     Cf.  Grist.]     1.  To  reduce 

to  powder  by  friction,  as  in  a  mill,  or  with  the  teeth  ;  to 

crush  into  smaU  fragments ;  to  produce  as  by  the  action 

of  millstones. 

Take  the  millstones,  and  grind  meal.     /i.  xlvii.  2. 


2.  To  wear  down,  polish,  or  sharpen,  by  friction  ;  to 

make  smooth,  sharp,  or  pointed ;  to  whet,  as  a  knife  or 
drill ;  to  rub  against  one  another,  as  teeth,  etc. 

3.  To  oppress  by  severe  exactions  ;  to  harass. 

To  grind  the  subject  or  defraud  the  prince.     Dryden. 

4.  To  study  hard  for  examination.     [College  Slang] 
Grind  (grind),  V.  i.     1.  To  perform  tlie  operation  of 

grinding  something  ;  to  turn  the  millstones. 
Send  thee 
Into  the  common  prison,  there  to  grind.         Milton. 

2.  To  become  ground  or  pulverized  by  friction ;  as, 
this  corn  grinds  well. 

3.  To  become  polished  or  sharpened  by  friction  ;  as, 
glass  grinds  smooth  ;  steel  grinds  to  a  sharp  edge. 

4.  To  move  with  much  difficulty  or  friction  ;  to  grate. 

5.  To  perform  hard  and  distasteful  service ;  to  drudge ; 
to  study  hard,  as  for  an  examination.  Farrar. 

Grind,  n.  1.  The  act  of  reducing  to  powder,  or  of 
sharpening,  by  friction. 

2.  Any  severe  continuous  work  or  occupation ;  esp., 
hard  and  vminteresting  study.     [Colloq.]         T.  Hughes. 

3.  A  hard  student ;  a  dig.     [  College  Slang] 
Grind'ed,  obs.  p.  p.  of  Grind.    Ground.   Sir  W.  Scott. 
II  Grin-de'li-a  (grm-de'li-a),  n.     [NL.     Named  after 

D.  H.  Grindel,  a  Russian.]  (Med.')  The  dried  stems  and 
leaves  of  tarweed  (Grindelia),  used  as  a  remedy  in 
asthma  and  bronchitis. 

Grlnd'er  (grind'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
grinds. 

2.  One  of  the  double  teeth,  used  to  grind  or  masticate 
the  food  ;  a  molar. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  The  restless  flycatcher  (Seisura  inquieta) 
of  Australia ;  —  called  also  restless  thrush  and  volatile 
thrush.  It  makes  a  noise  like  a  scissors  grinder,  to 
which  the  name  alludes. 

Grinder's  asthma,  phthisis,  or  rot  (Med.),  a  lung  disease 
produced  by  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  particles  of 
steel  and  stone  given  off  in  the  operation  of  grinding. 

6rind'er-y  (-y),n.  Leather  workers' materials.  [Eng.] 

Grindery  warehouse,  a  shop  where  leather  workers'  ma- 
terials and  tools  are  kept  on  sale.     [Eng.1 

Grind'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Grind. 

Grinding  frame,  an  English  name  for  a  cotton  spinning 
machine.  —  Grinding  mill,  (a)  A  mill  for  grinding  grain. 
(b)  A  lapidary's  lathe. 

Grind'ing-ly,  a(iw.     In  a  grinding  manner.     [Colloq.] 

Grin'dle  (grin'd'l),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  The  bowfin  ;  — called 
also  Johnny  Grindle.     [Local,  V.  S.] 

Grin'dle   stone'  (ston').    A  grindstone.     [Obs.] 

Grind'let  (grind'ISt),  n.     A  small  drain. 

Grind'Stone'  (grlnd'ston'),  n.  A  flat,  circular  stone, 
revolving  on  an  axle,  for  grinding  or  sharpening  tools,  or 
shaping  or  smoothing  objects. 

To  hold,  put,  or  bring  one's  nose  to  the  grindstone,  to 
oppress  one  ;  to  keep  one  in  a  condition  of  servitude. 

Tliey  might  be  ashamed,  for  lack  of  courage,  to  suffer  the 
Lacedasmonians  to  hold  their  noses  to  the  grindstone. 

Sir  T.  North. 

Grin'ner  (grin'ner),  re.     One  who  grins.         Addison. 

Grin'ning-ly,  adv.     In  a  grinning  manner. 

Grint  (grint),  Zd  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Grind,  contr. 
from  grindeth.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Grin'te  (grln'te),  obs.  imp.  of  Grin,  v.  i.,  1. 

[He]  grinte  with  his  teeth,  so  was  he  wroth.     Chaucer. 

Grint'ing  (grint'Ing),  n.    Grinding.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Grip  (grip),  re.  [L.  gri/ps,  gryphus.  See  Griffin, 
Grype.]     (Zo'ol.)  The  griifin.     [Obs.] 

Grip,  re.  [Cf.  AS.  grep  furrow,  ditch,  D.  greb.]  A 
small  ditch  or  furrow.  Ray. 

Grip,  V.  t.     To  trench  ;  to  drain. 

Grip,  re.     [AS.  gripe.    Cf.  Grip,  v.  t.,  Gripe,  v.  t.] 

1.  An  energetic  or  tenacious  grasp ;  a  holding  fast ; 
strength  in  grasping. 

2.  A  peculiar  mode  of  clasping  the  hand,  by  vvhich 
members  of  a  secret  association  recognize  or  greet  one 
another  ;  as,  a  masonic  grip. 

3.  That  by  which  anything  is  grasped ;  a  handle  or 
gripe ;  as,  the  grip  of  a  sword. 

4.  A  device  for  grasping  or  holding  fast  to  something. 
Grip,  V.  t.     [Prom  Grip  a  grasp;   or  P.  gripper  to 

seize ;  of  German  origin.  See  Gripe,  v.  i.]  To  give  a 
grip  to ;  to  grasp  ;  to  gripe. 

Gripe  (grip),  re.  [See  Grype.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  vulture  ;  the 
griffln.     [Obs.] 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  gripe\s  sharp  claws.    Shak. 

Gripe's  egg,  an  alchemist's  vessel.    [Obs.]        B.  Jon  son. 

Gripe,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Griped  (gript) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Griping.]  [AS.  gripan ;  akin  to  D.  grijpen,  G. 
greifen,  OHG.  grifan,  Icel.  gripa,  Sw.  gripa,  Dan.  gribe, 
Goth,  greipan  ;  cf.  Lith.  graibyii,  Russ.  grabile  to  plun- 
der, Skr.  grah,  grabli,  to  seize.     Cf.  Grip,  v.  t..  Grope.] 

1.  To  catch  with  the  hand ;  to  clasp  closely  with  the 
fingers  ;  to  clutch. 

2.  To  seize  and  hold  fast ;  to  embrace  closely. 

Wouldst  thou  gripe  both  gain  and  pleasin*e  ? 

liohinvion  (More's  Utopia). 

3.  To  pinch  ;  to  distress.  Specifically,  to  cause  pinch- 
ing and  spasmodic  pain  to  the  bowels  of,  as  by  the  effects 
of  certain  purgative  or  indigestible  substances. 

How  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul.  Shak. 

Gripe,  v.  ».  1.  To  clutch,  hold,  or  pinch  a  thing,  esp. 
money,  with  a  gripe  or  as  with  a  gripe. 

2.  To  suffer  griping  pains.  Locke. 

3.  (Naut.)  To  tencl  to  come  up  into  the  wind,  as  a 
ship  which,  when  sailing  closehauled,  requires  constant 
labor  at  the  helm.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Gripe,  re.     1.  Grasp  ;  seizure  ;  fast  hold  ;  clutch. 

A  barren  scepter  in  my  gripe.  Shak. 

2.  That  on  which  the  grasp  is  put ;  a  handle ;  a  grip ; 
as,  the  gripe  of  a  sword. 


3.  (Mech.)  A  device  for  grasping  or  holding  anything ; 
a  brake  to  stop  a  wheel. 

4.  Oppression  ;  cruel  exaction  ;  affliction ;  pinching 
distress  ;  as,  the  gripe  of  poverty. 

5.  Pinching  and  spasmodic  pain  in  the  intestines ;  — 
chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

6.  (Naut.)  (a)  The  piece  of  timber  which  terminates 
the  keel  at  the  fore  end  ;  the  forefoot,  (b)  The  compass 
or  sharpness  of  a  ship's  stern  under  the  water,  having  a 
tendency  to  make  her  keep  a  good  wind,  (c)  pi.  An 
assemblage  of  ropes,  dead-eyes,  and  hooks,  fastened  to 
ringbolts  in  the  deck,  to  secure  the  boats  when  hoisted  ; 
also,  broad  bands  passed  around  a  boat  to  secure  it  at  the 
davits  and  prevent  swinging. 

Gripe  penny,  a  miser ;  a  niggard.  B.  L.  Mackenzie. 

Gripe'iUl  (grlp'ful),  a,.  Disposed  to  gripe ;  extor- 
tionate. 

Grip'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  gripes ;  an  oppressor ;  an 
extortioner.  Burton. 

Grip'ing-ly  (grip'mg-ly),  adv.  In  a  griping  or  op- 
pressive manner.  Bacon. 

Grip'man  (grip'man),  re.  The  man  who  manipulates 
a  grip. 

II  Grippe  (grep  ;  E.  grip),  re.  [F.]  (Med.)  The  influ- 
enza or  epidemic  catarrh.  Dunglison. 

Grip'per  (grlp'per),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
grips  or  seizM. 

2.  pi.  In  printing  presses,  the  fingers  or  nippers. 

Grip'ple  (-p'l),  «•    A  grasp  ;  a  gripe.    [Obs.]    Spenser. 

Grip'ple,  a.  [Dim.  fr.  gripe.]  Griping;  greedy; 
covetous ;  tenacious.     [Obs!]  Spenser. 

Grip'ple-ness,  re.   The  quality  of  being  gripple.  [Obs.] 

Grip'sack'  (-sak'),  re.  A  traveler's  handbag.   [Colloq.] 

II  Grls  (gre),  a.  [OP.  &  F.,  fr.  LL.  griseus ;  of  German 
origin;  cf.  MHG.  gns,  G.  greis,  hoaiy.  Cf.  Grizzle.] 
Gray.     [R.]  Chaucer. 

Grls  (gres),  re.  [OP.,  fr.  gris  gray.  Cf.  G.  grauwerk 
(lit.  gray  work)  the  gray  skin  of  the  Siberian  squirrel. 
See  Gris,  a.]     A  costly  kind  of  fur.     [Obs.]        Chaucer. 

Gris  (gris),  re.  sing.  &pl.  [See  Grice  a  pig-l  A  little 
pig.     [Obs.]  Piers  Ploumian. 

II  Gri'saiUe'   (gre'za'y'),    re.      [P.,  from    gris    gray.] 

X.  (Fine  Arts)  Decorative  painting  in  gray  mono- 
chrome ;  —  used  in  English  especially  for  painted  glass. 

2.  A  kind  of  French  fancy  dress  goods.  Knight. 

Gris'am'ber  (gris'am'ber),  re.  [See  Ambergris.]  Am- 
bergris.    [Obs.]  Milton. 

Grise  (gris),  re.     See  Ghice,  a  pig.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Grise  (gris  or  gres),  n.     [Prop.  pi.  of  gree  a  step.]     A 
step  (in  a  flight  of  stairs) ;  a  degree.     [Obs.] 
Every  grise  of  fortune 
Is  smoothed  by  that  below.  Shak. 

Gris'e-OUS  (grTs'e-us),  a.  [LL.  griseus.  See  Gris.] 
Of  a  light  color,  or  white,  mottled  with  black  or  brown ; 
grizzled  or  grizzly.  Maunder. 

II  Grl-sette'  (gre'zSf  or  gri-zgt'),  re.  [P.,  fr.  grisette 
a  gray  woolen  cloth,  fr.  gris  gray.  Grisettes  were  so 
called  because  they  wore  gray  gowns  made  of  this  stuff. 
See  Gris.]  A  French  girl  or  young  married  woman  of  the 
lower  class  ;  more  frequently,  a  young  working  woman 
who  is  fond  of  gallantry.  Stei^ne. 

Gris'kin  (gris'kin),  re.  [Grise  a  pig  -\-  -kin.]  The 
spine  of  a  hog.     [Obs.] 

Gri'sled  (grTz''ld),  a.     [Obs.]     See  Grizzled. 

Gris'li-ness  (-li-nSs),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing grisly ;  horrid.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Gris'ly  (grTz'ly),  a.  [OE.  grisly,  grislich,  AS.  grislic, 
gryslic,  fr.  grisan  to  shudder  ;  cf.  OD.  grijselick  hor- 
rible, OHG.  grisenlich,  and  also  AS.  gredsan  to  frighten, 
and  E.  gruesome.]  Frightful;  horrible;  dreadful; 
harsh;  as,  grisly  locks;  a  grisly  specter.  "Grisly  to 
behold."  Chaucer. 

A  man  of  grisly  and  stern  gravity.   Jiohi/nson  (il/ore's  Utopia). 

Grisly  bear.    {Zo'ol.)  See  under  Grizzly. 

Gri'son  (gri'stSn),  re.  [P.,  fr.  grison  gray,  gray-haired, 
gris  gray.  See  Gris.]  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  South  American 
animal  of  the  family  Mustelidse  (Galictis  vittata).  It  is 
about  two  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the  tail.  Its  under 
parts  are  black.  Also  called  South  American  glutton, 
(b)  A  South  American  monkey  (Lagolhrix  infumatus), 
said  to  be  gluttonous. 

Gri'SOUS  (gre'znnz  ;  P.  gre'zSN'),  re.  ^Z.  [P.J  (Geog.) 
(a)  Inhabitants  of  the  eastern  Swiss  Alps,  (b)  sing.  The 
largest  and  most  eastern  of  the  Sv^'iss  cantons. 

Grist  (grist),  re.    [AS.  grist,  fr.  grindan.     See  Grind.] 

1.  Ground  corn ;  that  which  is  ground  at  one  time ; 
as  much  grain  as  is  carried  to  the  mill  at  one  time,  or 
the  meal  it  produces. 

Get  grist  to  the  mill  to  have  plenty  in  store.       Ttisser. 

2.  Supply  ;  provision.  Swift. 

3.  In  rope  making,  a  given  size  of  rope,  comm07i  grist 
being  a  rope  three  inches  in  circumference,  with  twenty 
yarns  in  each  of  the  three  strands.  Knight. 

All  is  grist  that  comes  to  his  mill,  all  that  he  has  anything 
to  do  with  is  a  source  of  profit.  [  Colloq^.'\  —  To  bring  grist 
to  the  mill,  to  bring  profitable  business  into  one's  hands  ; 
to  be  a  source  of  profit.     [Colloq.]    AylifJ'e. 

Grls'tle  (grTs''l),  n.  [OE.  gristel,  gristil,  AS.  gri.<:tl  ; 
akin  to  OFries.  gristel,  qrestel.  Perh.  a  dim.  of  grist, 
but  cf.  OHG.  ktiistila,  'krostela.  Cf.  Grist.]  (Anat.) 
Cartilage.     See  Cartilage.  Bacon. 

Grls'tly  (grts'ly),  a.  (Anat.)  Consisting  of,  or  con- 
taining, gristle  ;  like  gristle ;  cartilaginous. 

Grist'mill'  (grist'mTl'),  n.  A  mill  for  grinding  gram  ; 
especially,  a  mill  for  grinding  grists,  or  portions  of  grain 
brought  by  different  customers ;  a  custom  mill. 

Grit  (grit),  re..  [OE.  greet,  great,  sand,  pr.avel,  AS. 
grcdt  grit,  sand,  dust ;  akin  to  OS.  grioi,  OFries.  gret 
gravel,  OHG.  grios,  G.  griess,  Icel.'  grjiit,  and  to  E. 
groal.i,  grout.  See  Groats,  Grout,  and  "cf.  Grail  grav- 
el.]    1.  Sand  or  gravel ;  rough,  li.ard  particles. 

2.  Tlie  coarse  part  of  meal. 
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3.  pi.  Grain,  esp.  oats  or  wheat,  hulled  and  coarsely 
ground ;  in  high  milling,  fragments  of  cracked  wheat 
smaller  than  groats. 

4.  (Geol.)  A  hard,  coarse-grained  siliceous  sandstone  ; 
as,  millstone  grit ;  —  called  also  gritrock  and  gritstone. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  finer  sharp-grained  sand- 
stone ;  as,  grindstone  grit. 

5.  Structure,  as  adapted  to  grind  or  sharpen ;  as,  a 
hone  of  good  grit. 

6.  Firmness  of  mind  ;  invincible  spirit ;  unyielding 
courage  ;  fortitude.  C.  Reade.    E.  P.  Whipple. 

Grit  (grit),  V.  i.  To  give  forth  a  grating  sound,  as 
aand  under  the  feet ;  to  grate ;  to  grind. 

The  sanded  floor  that  grits  beneath  the  tread.    Goldsmith. 

Gilt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gritted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n. 
Gritting.]  To  grind  ;  to  rub  harshly  together  ;  to 
grate  ;  as,  to  grit  the  teeth.     \Colloq.'\ 

Grith  (grith),  n.  [AS.  griS  peace ;  akin  to  Icel.  grits.l 
Peace  ;  security  ;  agreement.     [Ofe.]  Gower. 

Grlt'rock'  (grit'rok'),  I        .g    ,  s  ,,     (.  . 

Grit'stone'  (-ston'),     f  "•    ^'^^'''•-'  ^^^  ^'*'^'  "•'  *■ 

Grit'tl-ness  (-ti-n§s),  7i.     The  quality  of  being  gritty. 

Grit'ty  (-ty),  a.  X.  Containing  sand  or  grit ;  con- 
sisting of  grit ;  caused  by  grit ;  full  of  hard  particles. 

2.  Spirited  ;  resolute  ;  unyield- 
ing.    (Collog.,  U.  S.2 

GrlV'et  (griv'et),  n.  [Cf.  F.  gri- 
vet.'] (Zo'ol.)  A  monkey  of  the  up- 
per Nile  and  Abyssinia  (Cercopithe- 
cus  griseo-viridis),  having  the  upper 
parts  dull  green,  the  lower  parts 
white,  the  hands,  ears,  and  face 
black.  It  was  known  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.     Called  also  tola, 

Grize  (griz  or  grez),  n.  Same  as 
2d  Grise.     lObs.] 

Griz'e-lin  (grtz'e-lTn),  n.  See 
Gridelin. 

Griz'Zle  (-z'l),  n.  [F.  gris:  cf.  grisaille  hair  partly 
gray,  fr.  g7-is  gray.  See  Gris,  and  cf .  Grisaille.]  Gray ; 
a  gray  color ;  a  mixture  of  white  and  black.  Shak. 

Griz'zled  (-z'ld),  a.  Gray ;  grayish ;  sprinkled  or 
mixed  with  gray  ;  of  a  mixed  white  and  black. 

Grizzled  hair  flowing  in  elf  locks.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Griz'zly  (-zly),  «.     Somewhat  gray ;  grizzled. 

Old  squirrels  that  turn  grizzhj.  Bacoti. 

Grizzly  hear  iZo'dl.),  a 
large  and  ferocious  bear 
(Ursns  horribilis)  of 
Western  North  America 
and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  length  of 
its  claws. 

Grlz'zly,  n.;pl.  Griz- 
zlies (-zliz).  1.  (Zo'ol.) 
A  grizzly  bear.  See  un- 
der Grizzly,  a. 

2.  pi.  In  hydraulic 
mining,  gratings  used  to 
catch  and  throw  out 
large  stones  from  the 
sluices.     \_Local,  U.  S."] 

Raymond.  ,-.  ■    ,    -o 

Groan  (gron),   v.   i.  <^"^^'y  ^'="- 

[imp.  &  p.  p.  Groaned  (grond) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Groan- 
lua.]  [OE.  gronen,  granen,  granien,  AS.  granian,  fr. 
the  root  of  grennian  to  grin.  V35.  See  2d  Grin,  and 
cf.  Grunt.]  1.  To  give  forth  a  low,  moaning  sound  in 
breathing  ;  to  utter  a  groan,  as  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  or  in 
derision  ;  to  moan. 

For  we  ...  do  groan^  being  burdened.     2  Cor.  v.  4. 
He  heard  the  0-oaniny  of  the  oak.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  strive  after  earnestly,  as  with  groans. 
Nothing  but  holy,  pure,  and  clear. 
Or  that  which  groaneth  to  be  so.  Herhert. 

Groan,  v.  t.     To  affect  by  groans. 

Groan,  n.  A  low,  moaning  sound ;  usually,  a  deep, 
mournful  sound  uttered  in  pain  or  great  distress ;  some- 
times, an  expression  of  strong  disapprobation;  as,  the 
remark  was  received  with  groans. 

Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain.  Sho.k. 

The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans.      Shak. 

Groan'ful  (-f  ul),  a.    Agonizing ;  sad.  \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

Groat  (grat  or  grot),  n.  [LG.  grote,  orig.,  great, 
that  is,  a  great  piece  of  coin,  larger  than  other  coins  in 
former  use.  See  Great.]  1.  An  old  English  silver 
coin,  equal  to  four  pence. 

2.  Any  small  sum  of  money. 

Groats  (grats  or  grots),  n.  pi.  [OE.  grot,  AS.  gratan; 
akin  to  Icel.  grautr  porridge,  and  to  E.  grit,  grout.  See 
Geout.]  Dried  grain,  as  oats  or  wheat,  hulled  and 
broken  or  crushed ;  in  high  milling,  cracked  fragments 
of  wheat  larger  than  grits. 

Embden  groats,  crushed  oats. 

Gro'oer  (gro'ser),  n.  [Formerly  vnitten  grosser,  orig., 
one  who  sells  by  the  gross,  or  deals  by  wholesale,  fr.  F. 
grossier,  marchand  grassier,  fr.  gros  large,  great.  See 
Gross.]  A  trader  who  deals  in  tea,  sugar,  spices,  coffee, 
fruits,  and  various  other  commodities. 

Grocer's  itch  (Med.\  a  disease  of  the  skin,  caused  by 
Nandhng  sugar  and  treacle. 

Gro'cer-y  (-y),  re. ,-  pi.  Groceries  (-iz).  [F.  grosserie 
wholesale.  See  Grocer.]  1.  The  commodities  sold  by 
grocers,  as  tea,  coffee,  spices,  etc. ;  —in  the  United  States 
almost  always  in  the  plural  form,  in  this  sense. 

A  deal  box  ...  to  cany  groceries  in.       Goldsmith. 

The  shops  at  which  the  best  famihes  of  the  neighborhood 
boueht  grocerg  nnd  millinery.  Macaulay. 

2.  A  retail  grocer's  shop  or  store.     [J7.  S.] 

Grog  (grog),  n.  [So  named  from  "  Old  Grog,"  a  nick- 
name given  to  Admiral  Vernon,  in  allusion  to  his  wearing 


a  grogram  cloak  in  foul  weather.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  dilute  the  rum  of  the  sailors  (about  1745).] 
A  mixture  of  spirit  and  water  not  sweetened ;  hence,  any 
intoxicating  liquor. 

Grog  bloBBom,  a  redness  on  the  nose  or  face  of  persons 
who  drink  ardent  spirits  to  excess.    [Collog.] 

Grog'ger-y  (grog'ger-y),  n. ;  pi.  Grogberies  (-iz).  A 
grogshop.     [Slang,  U.  <S.] 

Grog'gl-ness  (-gT-ues),  re.    1.  State  of  being  groggy. 

2.  {Man.)  Tenderness  or  stiffness  in  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  which  causes  him  to  move  in  a  hobbling  manner. 

Grog'gy  (-gy),  a.  1.  Overcome  with  grog ;  tipsy ;  un- 
steady on  the  legs.     [Colloq.'] 

2.  Weakened  in  a  fight  so  as  to  stagger ;  —  said  of 
pugilists.     [Cant  or  Slang] 

3.  {Man.)  Moving  in  a  hobbling  manner,  owing  to  ten- 
der feet ;  —  said  of  a  horse.  Youatt. 

Grog'ram  (-ram),  I  re.     [OF.     gros-grain,    lit.,    gros- 

Grog'ran  (-ran),  )  grain,  of  a  coarse  texture.  See 
Gross,  and  Grain  a  kernel,  and  cf.  Grog.]  A  coarse 
stuff  made  of  silk  and  mohair,  or  of  coarse  silk. 

Grog'Shop'  (-shop'),  re.  A  shop  or  room  where  strong 
liquors  are  sold  and  drunk  ;  a  dramshop. 

Groin  (groin),  re.  [F.  groin,  fr.  grogner  to  grunt,  L. 
grunnire.]     The  snout  of  a  swine.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Groin,  w.  i.  [F.  r/ro^ncr  to  grunt,  grumble.]  To  grunt; 

to  growl;  to  snarl;  to  murmur.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 

Bears  that  gronied  continually.  Spenser. 

Groin,  n.  [Icel.  grein  distinction,  division,  branch ; 
akin  to  Sw.  gren  branch,  space  between  the  legs,  Icel. 
greina  to  distinguish,  divide,  Sw.  grena  to  branch,  strad- 
dle. Cf.  Grain  a  branch.]  1.  (^)io^.)  The  line  between 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  and  the  thigh,  or  the  re- 
gion of  this  line ;  the  inguen. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  projecting  solid  angle  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  vaults,  growing  more  obtuse  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  STunmit. 

3.  {Math.)  The  surface  formed  by  two  such  vaults. 

4.  A  frame  of  woodwork  across  a  beach  to  accumulate 
and  retain  shingle.     [Eng.]  'Weale. 

Groin,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Groined  (groind) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Groining.]  {Arch.)  To  fashion  into  groins; 
to  build  with  groins. 

The  hand  that  rounded  Peter's  dome, 
And  groined  the  aisles  of  Christian  Rome, 
Wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity.  Emerson. 

Groined  (groind),  a. 
{Arch. )  Built  with  groins ; 
as,  a  groined  ceiUng ;  a 
groined  vault. 

Grom'et  (grSm'St),  n. 
Same  as  Grommet. 

Grom'lll(-ii),re.  (5o/.) 
See  Gromwell. 

Grom'met  (grom'mgt), 
re.  [F.  gonrmette  curb, 
curb  chain,  fr.  gourmer 
to  curb,  thump,  beat ;  cf. 
Armor,  gromm  a  curb, 
gromma  to  curb.]  1.  A 
ring  formed  by  twisting 
on  itself  a  single  strand 
of  an  unlaid  rope  ;  also,  a  metallic  eyelet  in  or  for  a  sail 
or  a  mailbag.     Sometimes  written  grummet, 

2.  {Mil.)  A  ring  of  rope  used  as  a  wad  to  hold  a  can- 
non  ball  in  place. 

Grom'well  (-wel),  re.  [Called  also  gromel,  grommel, 
graym  ill,  and  gray  millet ;  all  prob.  f r.  F.  grem  il,  cf .  W. 
cromandi.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Idthospermum 
{L.  arvense),  anciently  used,  because  of  its  stony  peri- 
carp, in  the  cure  of  gravel.  The  German  gromwell  is  the 
Stellera.     [Written  also  gromill.] 

Grond  (grond),  obs.  imp.  of  Grind.  Chaucer. 

Gron'te  (gron'te),  obs.  imp.  of  Groan.  Chaucer. 

Groom  (groom),  re.  [Cf.  Scot,  grome,  groyme,  grume, 
gome,  guym,  man,  lover,  OD.  grom  boy,  youth ;  perh.  the 
r  is  an  insertion  as  in  E.  bridegroom,  and  the  word  is  the 
same  as  AS.  guma  man.  See  Bridegroom.]  1.  A  boy  or 
young  man  ;  a  waiter  ;  a  servant ;  especially,  a  man  or 
boy  who  has  charge  of  horses,  or  the  stable.        Spenser. 

2.  One  of  several  officers  of  the  English  royal  house- 
hold, chiefly  in  the  lord  chamberlain's  department ;  as, 
the  groom  of  the  chamber  ;  the  groom  of  the  stole. 

3.  A  man  recently  married,  or  about  to  be  married  ;  a 
bridegroom.  Dryden. 

Groom  porter,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  English  royal 
household,  who  attended  to  the  furnishing  of  the  king's 
lodgings  and  had  certain  privileges. 

Groom, -!>.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Groomed  (groomd);  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Grooming.]  To  tend  or  care  for,  or  to  curry  or 
clean,  as  a  horse. 

Groom'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  grooms 
horses ;  especially,  a  brush  rotated  by  a  flexible  or  jointed 
revolving  shaft,  for  cleaning  horses. 

Grooms'man  (groomz'mon),  re. ;  pi.  Groomsmen 
(-men).  A  male  attendant  of  a  bridegroom  at  his  wed- 
i2ing  ;  —  the  correlative  of  bridesmaid. 

Groop'er  (groop'er),  re.     {Zo'ol.)  See  Grouper. 

Groove  (groov),  n.  [D.  groef,  groeve ;  akin  to  E. 
grove.  See  Grove.]  1.  A  furrow,  channel,  or  long  hol- 
low, such  as  may  be  formed  by  cutting,  molding,  grind- 
ing, the  wearing  force  of  flovring  water,  or  constant 
travel ;  a  depressed  way  ;  a  worn  path  ;  a  rut. 

2.  Hence :  The  habitual  course  of  life,  work,  or  af- 
fairs ;  a  fixed  routine. 

The  gregarious  trifling  of  life  in  the  social  groove.    J.  Morley. 

3.  [See  Grove.]  {Mining)  A  shaft  or  excavation. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Groove,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grooved  (groovd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Groovino.]  To  cut  a  groove  or  channel  in  ;  to 
form  into  channels  or  grooves  ;  to  furrow. 

Groov'er  (-er),  re.    1.  One  who  or  that  which  grooves. 

2.  A  miner.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Holloway. 
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GroOV'lng  (groovtng),  re.  The  act  of  forming  a  groove 
or  grooves ;  a  groove,  or  collection  of  grooves. 

Grope  (grop),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Groped  (gropt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Groping.]  [OB.  gropen,  gropien,gra- 
pien,  AS.  grapian  to  touch,  grope,  fr.  gripan  to  gripe. 
See  Gripe.]  1.  To  feel  with  or  use  the  hands ;  to  handle. 
[Obs.-] 

2.  To  search  or  attempt  to  find  something  in  the  dark, 
or,  as  a  blind  person,  by  feeling  ;  to  move  about  hesita- 
tingly, as  in  darkness  or  obscurity  ;  to  feel  one's  way,  aa 
with  the  hands,  when  one  can  not  see. 

We  grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind.        Is.  lix.  10. 

To  grope  a  little  longer  among  the  miseries  and  sensualities  of 
a  worldly  life  Buckminster. 

Grope,  V.  t.  1.  To  search  out  by  feeling  in  the  dark  ; 
as,  we  groped  our  way  at  midnight. 

2.  To  examine  ;  to  test ;  to  sound.     [Obs.]    Chaucer, 
Felix  gropeth  him,  thinking  to  have  a  bribe. 

Genevan  Test.  (,Acts  xxiv-). 

Grop'er  (grop'er),  re.  One  who  gropes ;  one  who  feels 
his  way  in  the  dark,  or  searches  by  feeling. 

Grop'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  groping  manner. 

II  Gros  (gro),  re.  [F.  See  Gross.]  A  heavy  silk 
with  a  dull  finish ;  as,  gros  de  Naples ;  gros  de  Tours. 

Groslseak'  (gros'bek'),  re.  [Gross  +  beak:  cf.  F. 
gros-bec]  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  va- 
rious species  of  finches  having 
a  large,  stout  beak.  The  com- 
mon European  grosbeak  or  haw- 
finch is  Coccothraustes  vulga- 
ris. 

i^^  Among  the  best  knoviTi 
American  species  are  the  rose- 
breasted  {Mabia  Ludoviciana) ; 
the  blue  (ffi"Vaca  ccerulea) ;  the 
pine  {Pinicola  eniicleator) ;  and 
the  evening  grosbeak.  See 
Hawfinch,  and  Cardinal  grosbeak.  Evening  grosbeak,  im- 
der  Cardinal  and  Evening.    [Written  also  grossbeak.] 

II  Grosch'en  (grosh'en),  re.  [G.]  A  small  silver  coin 
and  money  of  account  of  Germany,  worth  about  two 
cents.  It  is  not  included  in  the  new  monetary  system  of 
the  empire. 

Gros'graln'  (gro'gran'),  a.  [F.  Of.  Grogram.]  Of 
a  coarse  texture  ;  —  applied  to  silk  with  a  heavy  thread 
running  crosswise. 

Gross  (gros),  a.  [Compar.  Grosser  (-er)  ;  superl. 
Grossest.]  [F.  gros,  L.  grossus,  perh.  fr.  L.  crassus 
thick,  dense,  fat,  E.  crass;  cf.  Skr.  grathita  tied  to- 
gether, wound  up,  hardened.  Cf.  Engross,  Grocer, 
Grogram.]  1.  Great;  large;  bulky;  fat;  of  huge  size  ; 
excessively  large.     "  A  g'row  fat  man. "  Shak. 

A  gross  body  of  horse  under  tlie  Duke.  Miltort. 

2.  Coarse ;  rough  ;  not  fine  or  delicate. 

3.  Not  easily  aroused  or  excited  ;  not  sensitive  in  per- 
ception or  feeling  ;  dull ;  witless. 

Tell  her  of  things  that  no  gross  ear  can  hear.      Milton. 

4.  Expressing,  or  originating  in,  animal  or  sensual 
appetites ;  hence,  coarse,  vulgar,  low,  obscene,  or  impure. 

The  terms  which  are  delicate  in  one  age  become  gross  in  the 
next.  Macaulay. 

5.  Thick ;  dense  ;  not  attenuated ;  as,  a  gross  medium. 

6.  Great ;  palpable  ;  serious ;  flagrant ;  shameful ;  as, 
a  gross  mistake ;  gross  injustice  ;  gross  negligence. 

7.  Whole  ;  entire ;  total ;  without  deduction ;  as,  the 
gross  sum,  or  gross  amount,  the  gross  weight ;  —  op- 
posed to  net. 

Gross  adventure  (Law),  the  loan  of  money  upon  bot- 
tomry, i.  e.,  on  a  mortgage  of  a  ship.  —  Gross  average 
(Law),  that  kind  of  average  which  falls  upon  the  gross  or 
entire  amount  of  ship,  cargo,  and  freight ;  —  commonly 
called  general  average.  Souvier.  Burrill. — Gross  re- 
ceipts, the  total  of  the  receipts,  before  they  are  dimin- 
ished by  any  deduction,  as  for  expenses ;  —  distuiguished 
from  net  profits.  Abbott.  —  Grosa  weight,  the  total  weight 
of  merchandise  or  goods,  without  deduction  for  tare, 
tret,  or  waste ;  —  distinguished  from  neat,  or  net,  weight. 

Gross,  re.  [F.  gros  (in  sense  1),  grosse  (in  sense  2). 
See  Gross,  a.]  1.  The  main  body ;  the  chief  part,  bulk, 
or  mass.     "The  gro^i  of  the  enemy."  Addiso?i. 

For  the  gross  of  the  people,  they  are  considered  as  a  mere  herd 
of  cattle.  Burke. 

2.  sing.  &  pi.  The  number  of  twelve  dozen ;  twelve 
times  twelve ;  as,  a  gross  of  bottles  ;  ten  gross  of  pens. 

Advowson  in  gross  (Law),  an  advowson  belonging  to  a 
person,  and  not  to  a  manor.—  A  great  gross,  twelve  gross ; 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  dozen.  —  By  the  gross,  by  the 
quantity;  at  wholesale.  —  Common  in  gross.  (Laiu)  See 
under  Common,  re.  —In  the  gross,  In  gross,  in  the  bulk,  or 
the  undivided  whole ;  all  parts  taken  together. 

Grosslieak'  (gros'bek'),  re.    {Zobl.)  See  Grosbeak. 

Gross'-head'ed  (-hed'Sd),  a.    Thick-skulled ;  stupid. 

Gross'i-fi-ca'tlon  (-i-fi-ka'shun),  n.  [Gross  -f-  L. 
-ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -ft.]  1.  The  act  of 
making  gross  or  thick,  or  the  state  of  becoming  so. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  swelling  of  the  ovary  of  plants  after 
fertilization.  Henslow, 

Gross'ly,  adv.  In  a  gross  maimer ;  greatly ;  coarsely ; 
without  delicacy ;  shamefully ;  disgracefully. 

Gross'ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  gross ; 
thickness ;  corpulence ;  coarseness ;  shamef ulness. 

Abhor  the  swinish  gj-ossness  that  delights  to  wound  the  ear  of 
delicacy.  Dr.  T.  J)wigfitt 

Gros'SU-lar  (gros'sii-ler),  a.  [NL.  grossularius,  from 
Grossularia  a  subgenus  of  Ribes,  including  the  goose- 
berry, fr.  F.  groseille.  See  Gooseberrv.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  a  gooseberry  ;  as,  grossular  garnet. 

Gros'su-lar,  re.  [See  Grossular,  a.]  (3Iin.)  A 
translucent  garnet  of  a  pale  green  color  like  that  of  the 
gooseberry ;  —  called  also  grossularite. 

II  Gros'SU-la'ri-a  (-la'rT-a),  re.  [NL.  See  Grossu- 
lar.]   (Min.)  Same  as  Grossular. 

Gros'su-lin  (grSs'sii-lin),  re.  [See  Geossulab.] 
( Chem. )  A  vegetable  jelly,  resembling  pectin,  found  in 
gooseberries  (Ribes  Grossularia)  and  other  fruits. 
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Grot  (grOt),  n.  [F.  grotte.  It.  grotta.  See  Geotto.] 
A  grotto.     IPoetic']  Milton. 

Grot,  Grote  (grot),  n.     A  groat.     [06i.]         Chaucer. 

Gro-tesque'  (gro-tesk'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  It.  groltesco,  fr. 
grotta  grotto.  See  Gkotto.]  Like  the  figures  found  iu 
ancient  grottoes ;  grottoUke  ;  wildly  or  strangely  formed  ; 
whimsical ;  extravagant ;  of  irregular  forms  and  propor- 
tions ;  fantastic  ;  ludicrous  ;  antic.  "  Grotesque  design." 
Dryden.    "  Gro^ejrgue  incidents."    Macaulay. 

Gro-teSQue',  n.  1.  A  whimsical  figure,  or  scene,  such 
as  is  found  in  old  crypts  and  grottoes.  Dryden. 

2.  Artificial  grottowork. 

Gro-tesque'ly,  adv.     In  a  grotesque  manner. 

Gro-tesque'ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  grotesque. 

Grot'tO  (grSt'to),  n.  ;  pi.  Grottoes  (-toz).  [Formerly 
grotta,  fr.  It.  grotta,  LL.  grupta,  fr.  L.  crypta  a  con- 
cealed subterranean  passage,  vault,  cavern,  Gr.  Kpiiirn), 
fr.  Kpuirros  concealed,  fr.  Kpvjrreiv  to  conceal.  Cf.  Gkot, 
Crypt.]  A  natural  covered  opening  iu  the  earth  ;  a  cave ; 
also,  an  artificial  recess,  cave,  or  cavernlike  apartment. 

Grot'tO-WOrk'  (-wfirk'),  n.  Artificial  and  oruameutai 
rockwork  in  imitation  of  a  grotto.  Cowper. 

Ground  (ground),  re.  [OE.  ground,  grund,  AS.  grund; 
akin  to  D.  grond,  OS.,  G.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  grund,  Icel. 
grunnr  bottom,  Goth,  grimdus  (in  composition) ;  perh. 
orig.  meaning,  dust,  gravel,  and  if  so  perh.  akin  to  E. 
grind.]  1.  The  surface  of  the  earth ;  the  outer  crust  of 
the  globe,  or  some  indefinite  portion  of  it. 

There  was  not  a  man  to  till  the  ground.     Gen.  ii.  5. 
The  fire  ran  alonj;  upon  the  ground.      Ex.  ix.  23. 
Hence  :  A  floor  or  pavement  supposed  to  rest  upon  the 
earth. 

2.  Any  definite  portion  of  the  earth's  surface ;  region ; 
territory ;  country.  Hence :  A  territory  appropriated  to, 
or  resorted  to  for,  a  particular  purpose  ;  the  field  or  place 
of  action ;  as,  a  hunting  or  fishing  ground  ;  a  play  ground. 

From  .  .  .  old  Euphrates,  to  the  brook  that  parts 
Egypt  from  Syrian  ground.  Milton. 

3.  Land;  estate;  possession;  field;  esp.  {pi.),  the  gar- 
dens, lawns,  fields,  etc.,  belonging  to  a  homestead ;  as, 
the  grounds  of  the  estate  are  well  kept. 

Thy  next  design  is  on  thy  neighbor's  grounds.    Dryden. 

4.  The  basis  on  which  anything  rests ;  foundation. 
Hence :  The  foundation  of  knowledge,  belief,  or  convic- 
tion ;  a  premise,  reason,  or  datum  ;  ultimate  or  first  prin- 
ciple ;  cause  of  existence  or  occurrence ;  originating 
force  or  agency  ;  as,  the  ground  of  my  hope. 

6.  {Paint.  &  Decorative  Art)  (a)  That  surface  upon 
which  the  figures  of  a  composition  are  set,  and  which 
relieves  them  by  its  plainness,  being  either  of  one  tint 
or  of  tints  but  slightly  contrasted  with  one  another  ;  as, 
crimson  flowers  on  a  white  ground.  See  Background, 
FoKEGROUND,  and  MiDDLE-GEOCND.  (6)  In  sculpture,  a 
flat  surface  upon  wliich  figures  are  raised  in  relief,  (c) 
In  point  lace,  the  net  of  small  meshes  upon  which  the 
embroidered  pattern  is  applied  ;  as,  Brussels  ground. 
See  Brussels  lace,  under  Brussels. 

6.  {Etching)  A  gummy  composition  spread  over  the 
surface  of  a  metal  to  be  etched,  to  prevent  the  acid  from 
eating  except  where  an  opening  is  made  by  the  needle. 

7.  {Arch.)  One  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  flush  with  the 
plastering,  to  which  moldings,  etc.,  are  attached  ;  — 
usually  in  the  plural. 

51^°'  Grounds  are  usually  put  up  first  and  the  plas- 
termg  floated  flush  with  them. 
_  8.  {Mus.)  (a)  A  composition  in  which  the  bass,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  bars  of  independent  notes,  is  continually 
repeated  to  a  varying  melody.  (6)  The  tune  on  which 
descants  are  raised  ;  the  plain  song.  Moore  {Encyc). 
On  that  ground  I  '11  build  a  holy  descant.  Shak. 

9.  {Elec.)  A  conducting  connection  with  the  earth, 
whereby  the  earth  is  made  part  of  an  electrical  circuit. 

10.  pi.  Sediment  at  the  bottom  of  hquors  or  liquids ; 
dregs ;  lees  ;  feces  ;  as,  coffee  grounds. 

11.  The  pit  of  a  theater.     [Ofts.]  B.Jonson. 
Ground  angling,  angling  with  a  weighted  line  without  a 

float.—  Ground  annual  (.Scois  Law),  an  estate  created  in  land 
by  a  vassal  who,  instead  of  selling  his  land  outright,  re- 
serves an  annual  ground  rent,  which  becomes  a  perpetual 
charge  upon  the  land.  —  Ground  ash.  (Bot.)  See  GouTWEED. 

—  Ground  balUS  [Mining),  a  super- 
intendent of  mines.    Simmonds. 

—  Ground  bait,  bits  of  bread, 
boiled  barley,  or  worms,  etc., 
thrown  into  the  water  to  collect 
the  fish.  Walton.  —  Ground  basa 
or  baeeiMus. ),  fundamental  base ; 
a  fundamental  base  continually 
repeated  to  a  varied  melody.  — 
Ground  beetle  (Zo'ol.),  one  of  nu- 
merous species  of  carnivorous 
beetles  of  the  family  Carabidx, 
living  mostly  in  burrows  or  un- 
der stones,  etc.  —  Ground  chamber, 
a  room  on  the  ground  floor.  — 
Ground  cherry.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  genus 
(Physalis)  of  herbaceous  plants, 
havmg  an  inflated  calyx  for  a  seed 
pod ;  esp.,  the  strawberry  tomato 
(B-  Alkekengi).    See  Alkekengi. 

(6)  A  European  shrub  (Prunus  „  .,„  „  ,tT  , 
Chamxicerosus),  with  small,  very  G™"."^  Beetle  (Harrialus 
acid  fruit.  —  Ground  cuckoo.  cahgmosm).  Nat.  size. 
(^0?;;.)  See  Chaparral  COCK.  —  Ground  cypress.  (Bot.)  See 
Lavender  cotton.  —  Ground  dove  (Zool.),  one  of  several 
small  American  pigeons 
of  the  genus  Columljic/nl- 
lina,  esp.  C.  pas.w.rina 
of  the  Southern  United 
States,  Mexico,  etc.  They 
live  chiefly  on  the  prround. 
—  Ground  fleh  (ZooL),  any 
fish  which  constantly  lives 
on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as 
the  sole,  turbot,  halibut.— 
Ground  floor,  the  floor  of  a 
house  most  nearly  on  a  Ground  Dove  (Columbigallina 
level  with  the  ground;—  pasxriaa). 


called  also  in  America,  but  not  In  England,  the  first  floor.  — 
Ground  form  ( Gram. ),  the  stem  or  basis  of  a  word,  to  which 
the  other  parts  are  added  in  declension  or  conjugation. 
It  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  the  same  as  the  root.  — 
Ground  furze  (Bot.),  a  low,  slightly  thorny,  leguminous 
shrub  ( Unonis  arvensis)  of  Europe  and  Central  Asia ;  — 
called  also  rest-harrow.  —  Ground  game,  hares,  rabbits, 
etc.,  as  distinguished  from  winged  game.  —  Ground  hele 
(Bot.),  a  perennial  herb  (  Veronica  officinalis)  with  small 
blue  flowers,  common  in  Europe  and  America,  former- 
ly thought  to  have  curative  properties.  —  Ground  of  the 
heavens  (Astron.),  the  surface  of  any  part  of  the  ce- 
lestial sphere  upon  wliich  the  stars  may  be  regarded  as 
projected.  —  Ground  hemlock  (Bot.),  the  yew  (laxus  bac- 
caia,  var.  Canadensis)  of  eastern  North  America,  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Europe  by  its  low,  straggling  stems. 

—  Ground  hog.  (Zo'dl.)(a)The  woodchuck  or  American  mar- 
mot (Arctomys  monax).  See  Woodchuck.  (b)  The  aard- 
vark.  — Ground  hold  (jVaui.),  ground  tackle.  [Obs.]  Spen- 
ser. —  Ground  ice,  ice  formed  at  the  bottom  of  a  body  of 
water  before  it  forms  on  the  surf  ace.  —  Ground  ivy.  (Bot.) 
A  trailing  plant ;  alehoof .  See  Gill.  —  Ground  Joist,  a  joist 
for  a  basement  or  ground  floor ;  a  sleeper.  —  Ground  lark 
(Zo'ol.),  the  European  pipit.  See  Pipit.  —  Ground  laurel. 
(Bot.)  See  Trailing  arbutus,  under  Arbutus.  —  Ground 
line  (Descriptive  Geom.),  the  line  of  intersection  of  tlie 
horizontal  and  vertical  planes  of  projection.  —  Ground 
liverwort  (Bot. ),  a  flowerless  plant  with  a  broad  flat  fork- 
ing thallus  and  the  fruit  raised  on  peduncled  and  radiated 
receptacles  (Jiftrchantia  polymorpha}.—Gio\mi  mall,  in 
Scotland,  the  fee  paid  for  interment  in  a  churchyard.  — 
Ground  mass  (Geol.),  the  fine-grained  or  glassy  base  of  a 
rock,  iu  which  distinct  crystals  of  its  constituents  are  em- 
bedded. —  Ground  parrakeet  (Zo'ol.),  one  of  several  Aus- 
trahan  parrakeets,  of  the  genera  Callipsittaeus  and  Geo- 
psittacus,  which  live  mainly  upon  the  ground.  —  Ground 
pearl  (Zo'ol.),  an  insect  of  the  family  Coccidx  (Marga- 
rodes  formicarum),  found  in  ants'  uests  in  the  Bahamas, 
and  having  a  shelly  covering.  They  are  strung  like  beads, 
and  made  into  necklaces "iiy  the  natives.  —  Ground  pig 
(Zo'ol.),  a  large,  burrowing,  African  rodent  (Aulacoaus 
Swinderianus)  about  two  feet  long,  allied  to  the  porcu- 
pines, but  with  harsh,  bristly  hair,  and  no  spines;  — 
called  also  ground  rat.  —  Ground  pigeon  (Zo'ol.),  one  of 
numerous  species  of  pigeons  wliich  live  largely  upon  the 
ground,  as  the  tooth-billed  pigeon  (Didunculus  strigiros- 
tris),  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  and  the  crowned  pigeon,  or 
goura.  See  Goura,  and  Ground  dove  (above).  —  Ground 
pine.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  blue-flowered  herb  of  the  genus  Ajuga 
(A.  Chamxpitys),  formerly  included  in  the  genus  Teu- 
crium  or  germander,  and  named  from  its  resinous  smell. 
Sir  J.  Hill,  (b)  A  long,  creeping,  evergreen  i>lant  of  the 
genus  Lycopodium  (L.  clavatum) ;  —  called  also  club  moss. 
(c)  A  tree-shaped  evergreen  plant,  about  eight  inches  in 
height,  of  the  same  genus  (i.  dendroideum)  found  in 
moist,  dark  woods  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States.  Gray.  —Ground  plan  (Arch.),  a  plan  of  the  ground 
floor  of  any  building,  or  of  any  floor,  as  distinguished  from 
an  elevation  or  perpendicular  section.  —  Ground  plane, 
the  horizontal  plane  of  projection  in  perspective  drawing. 

—  Ground  plate,  (a)  (Arch.)  One  of  the  chief  pieces  of 
framing  of  a  building ;  a  timber  laid  horizontally  on  or 
near  the  ground  to  support  the  uprights ;  a  ground  sill 
or  groundsel,  (b)  (Railroads)  A  bed  plate  for  sleepers 
or  ties;  a  mudsUl.  (c)  (Teleg.)  A  metallic  plate  buried 
in  the  earth  to  conduct  the  electric  current  thereto. 
Connection  to  the  pipes  of  a  gas  or  water  main  is  usual  in 
cities.  Knight.  —  Ground  plot,  the  ground  upon  which 
any  structure  is  erected ;  hence,  any  basis  or  foundation ; 
also,  a  ground  plan. —Ground  plum  (Bot.),  a  leguminous 

giant  (Astragalus  caryocarpus)  occurring  from  the  Sas- 
atchewan  to  Texas,  and  having  a  succulent  plum-shaped 
pod.  —  Groimd  rat.  (Zo'ol.)  See  Ground  pig  (above).— 
Ground  rent,  rent  paid  for  the  privilege  of  bmlding  on  an- 
other man's  land.  —  Ground  robin.  (.^ooZ.)  See  Chewink. 
— Ground  room,  a  room  on  the  ground  floor ;  a  lower  room. 
TaHer.  —  Ground  sea,  the  "West  Indian  name  for  a  sweU 
of  the  ocean,  which  occurs  iu  calm  weather  and  without 
obvious  cause,  breaking  on  the  shore  in  heavy,  roaring 
billows ;  —  called  also  rollers,  and  in  Jamaica,  the  North 
sea.  —  Ground  sill.  See  Ground  plate  (a)  (above).  —  Ground 
snake  (Zo'ol.),  a  small,  burrowing,  American  snake  <Ce- 
luta  amcena).    It  is  salmon  colored,  and  has  a  blunt  tail. 

—  Ground  squirrel.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  One  of  numerous  species 
of  burrowing  rodents,  of  the  genera  Tamins  and  Sper- 
mophilus,  having  cheek  pouches.  The  former  genus 
includes  the  Eastern  striped  squirrel  or  chipmunk  and 
some  allied  Western  species  ;  the  latter  includes  the 
prairie  squirrel  or  striped  gopher,  the  gray  gopher,  and 
many  allied  Western  species.  See  Chipmunk,  and  Go- 
pher, (b)  Any  species  of  the  African  genus  JCerus,  allied 
to  Tamias.  —  Giotrnd  story.  Same  as  Grotind  floor  (above). 

—  Ground  substance  (Anat.),  the  intercellular  substance, 
or  matrix,  of  tissues.  —  Ground  swell,  (a)  (Bot.)  The  plant 
groundsel.  [Obs.]  Holland,  (b)  A  broad,  deep  swell  or 
undulation  of  the  ocean,  caused  by  a  long  continued  gale, 
and  felt  even  at  a  remote  distance  after  the  gale  has 
ceased.  —  Ground  table.  (Arch.)  See  Earth  table,  under 
Earth.  —  Ground  tackle  (Naut.),  the  tackle  necessary  to 
secure  a  vessel  at  anchor.  Totten .  —  GxoxaiA  thrush  (J?oo/.), 
one  of  numerous  species  of  bright-colored  Oriental  birds 
of  the  family  Pittidie.  See  Pitta.  —  Groimd  tier,  (a)  The 
lowest  tier  of  water  casks  in  a  vessel's  hold.  Totten.  (b) 
The  lowest  line  of  articles  of  any  kind  stowed  in  a  vessel's 
hold,  (e)  The  lowest  range  of  boxes  in  a  theater.  — 
Ground  timbers  (Shipbui!di7ig),  the  timbers  which  lie  on 
the  keel  and  are  bolted  to  the  keelson;  floor  timbers. 
Knight.  —  Ground  tit.  (Zo'ol.)  See  Ground  wi'e7i(he\o'w). — 
Ground  wheel,  that  wheel  of  a  harvester,  mowing  machine, 
etc.,  wliich,  rolling  on  the  ground,  drives  the  mechanism. 

—  Ground  wren  (Zo'ol.),  a, sma,U  California  bird  (Chamxa 
fascial  a)  allied  to  the  wrens  and  titmice.  It  inhabits  the 
arid  plains.  Called  also  ground  tit,  and  wrni  tit.  —  To  bite 
the  ground.  To  break  ground.  See  under  Bite,  Break.  — 
To  come  to  the  ground.  To  fall  to  the  ground,  to  come  to 
nothing  ;  to  fail ;  to  miscarry.  —  To  fain  ground,  (a)  To 
advance  ;  to  proceed  forward  in  conflict ;  as,  an  army  in 
battle  gains  ground,  (b)  To  obtain  an  advantage  ;  to  have 
some  success ;  as,  the  army  gains  ground  on  the  enemy. 
(c)  To  gain  credit ;  to  become  more  prosperous  or  influen- 
tial. —  To  get,  or  To  gather,  ground,  to  gain  gi'ound.  [R.\ 
"  Evening  mist  .  .  .  gathers  ground  ia&t."    Milton. 

Tiiere  is  no  wiiy  for  duty  to  prevail,  and  get  ground  of  them, 
but  by  bidding  higher.  South. 

—  To  give  ground,  to  recede  ;  to  yield  advantage. 

Tliese  nine  .  .  .  )jcii:tin  to  givf  mo  ground.  S/iak. 

—  To  lose  ground,  to  retire  ;  to  retreat ;  to  withdraw  from 
the  position  taken ;  hence,  to  lose  advantage  ;  to  lose 
credit  or  reputation ;  to  decline.  —  To  stand  one's  ground. 


to  stand  firm;  to  resist  attack  or  encroachment.  Aiier- 
bury.  —  To  take  the  ground,  to  touch  bottom  or  become 
stranded  ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 

Ground  (ground),  V  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grounded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Groundino.]  1.  To  lay,  set,  or  run,  on 
the  ground. 

2.  To  found  ;  to  fix  or  set,  as  on  a  foundation,  reason, 
or  principle ;  to  furnish  a  ground  for ;  to  fix  firnily. 

Being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love.     EiyJi.  ill.  17.   ' 
So  far  from  warranting  any  inference  to  the  existence  of  a 
God,  would,  on  the  contrary,  ground  even  an  argument  to  his 
negation.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton.   , 

3.  To  instruct  in  elements  or  first  principles. 

4.  {Elec.)  To  coimect  with  the  ground  so  as  to  make 
the  earth  a  part  of  an  electrical  circuit. 

5.  {Fine  Arts)  To  cover  with  a  ground,  as  a  copper 
plate  for  etching  (see  Ground,  n.,  6) ;  or  as  paper  or 
other  materials  with  a  uniform  tint  as  a  preparation  for 
ornament. 

Ground,  v.  i.  To  run  aground  ;  to  strike  the  bottom 
and  remain  fixed  ;  as,  the  ship  grounded  on  the  bar. 

Ground,  i7np.  &p.p.  of  Grind. 

Ground  cock,  a  cock,  the  plug  of  which  is  ground  into 
its  seat,  as  distinguished  from  a  compression  cock. 
Knight.  —  Ground  glass,  glass  the  transparency  of  which 
has  been  destroyed  by  having  its  surface  roughened  by 
grinding.  —  Ground  joint,  a  close  joint  made  by  grinding 
together  two  pieces,  as  of  metal  with  emery  and  oil,  or 
of  glass  with  fine  sand  and  water. 

Ground'age  (-Sj),  n.  A  local  tax  paid  by  a  ship  for 
the  ground  or  space  it  occupies  while  in  port.      Bouvier. 

Ground'ed-ly,  adv.  In  a  grounded  or  firmly  estab- 
lished manner.  Glanvill. 

Ground'en  (-'n),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Grind.  Chaucer. 

Ground'ing,  n.  The  act,  method,  or  process  of  lay- 
ing a  groundwork  or  foundation ;  hence,  elementary 
instruction  ;  the  act  or  process  of  applying  a  ground,  as 
of  color,  to  wall  paper,  cotton  cloth,  etc.  ;  a  basis. 

Groundless,  a.  [AS.  grundleas  bottomless.]  With- 
out ground  or  foundation  ;  wanting  cause  or  reason  for 
support ;  not  authorized  ;  false ;  as,  groundless  fear  ;  a 
groundless  report  or  assertion.  —  Ground'less-ly,  adv. 
—  Ground'less-ness,  n. 

Ground'ling,  re.  [Ground -\- -ling.']  1.  {Zo'ol.)  A  fish 
that  keeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  as  the  loach. 

2.  A  spectator  in  the  pit  of  a  theater,  which  formerly 
was  on  the  ground,  and  without  floor  or  benches. 
No  comic  buffoon  to  make  the  groundlings  laugh.  Coleridge. 

Ground'ly,  adv.  Solidly ;  deeply ;  thoroughly.  [Obs.] 
Those  whom  princes  do  once  groundlij  hate. 
Let  them  provide  to  die  as  sure  as  fate.         Marston. 

Ground'nut'  (-niit'),  n.  {Bot.)  {a)  The  fruit  of  the 
Arachis  hypogsea  (native  country  uncertain) ;  the  pea- 
nut ;  the  earthuut.  (6)  A  leguminous,  twining  plant 
(Apios  tuberosa),  producing  clusters  of  dark  purple  flow- 
ers and  having  a  root  tuberous  and  pleasant  to  the  taste. 

(c)  The  dwarf  ginseng  {Aralia  trifolia).    [U.  S.']    Gray. 

(d)  A  European  plant  of  the  genus  Bunium  {B.  flexuo- 
sum),  having  an  edible  root  of  a  globular  shape  and 
sweet,  aromatic  taste ;  —  called  also  earthnut,  earth  chest- 
nut, hawknut,  and  pignut. 

Ground'sel  (-sSl),  n.  [OE.  grundswilie,  AS.  grunde- 
swylige,  grundesuelge,  earlier  gundisivilge ;  gund  mat- 
ter, pus  -j-  swelgan  to  swallow.  So  named  as  being  good 
for  a  running  from  the  eye.  See  Swallow,  v.']  {Bot.) 
An  annual  composite  plant  {Senecio  vulgaris),  one  of  the 
most  common  and  widely  distributed  weeds  on  the  globe. 

Ground'sel  (-sel),     )  n.  [Ground  -f  sill.'\  See  Ground 

Ground'sill'  (-sTl'), )     plate  (a),  under  Ground. 

Ground'WOrk'  (-wfirk'),  n.  That  which  forms  the 
foundation  or  support  of  anything ;  the  basis  ;  the  essen- 
tial or  fundamental  part ;  first  principle.  Dryden. 

Group  (groop),  n.  [F.  groupe.  It.  gruppo,  groppo, 
cluster,  bunch,  packet,  group ;  of  G.  origin :  cf.  G.  kropf 
craw,  crop,  tumor,  bunch.  See  Crop,  ».]  1.  A  clus- 
ter, crowd,  or  throng ;  an  assemblage,  either  of  persona 
or  things,  collected  without  any  regular  form  or  arrange- 
ment ;  as,  a  group  of  men  or  of  trees  ;  a  group  of  isles. 

2.  An  assemblage  of  objects  in  a  certain  order  or  rela- 
tion, or  having  some  resemblance  or  common  character- 
istic ;  as,  groups  of  strata. 

3.  {Biol.)  A  variously  limited  assemblage  of  animals 
or  plants,  having  some  resemblance,  or  common  charac- 
teristics in  form  or  structure.  The  term  has  different 
uses,  and  may  be  made  to  include  certain  species  of  a 
genus,  or  a  whole  genus,  or  certain  genera,  or  even  sev- 
eral orders. 

4.  {3Ius.)  A  number  of  eighth,  sixteenth,  etc.,  notes 
joined  at  the  stems ;  —  sometimes  rather  indefinitely  ap- 
plied to  any  ornament  made  up  of  a  few  short  notes. 

Group,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grouped  (grobpt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Grouping.]  [Cf.  F.  grouper.  See  Group,  ?;.] 
To  form  a  group  of ;  to  .arrange  or  combine  in  a  group  or 
in  groups,  often  with  reference  to  mutual  relation  and 
the  best  effect ;  to  form  an  assemblage  of. 

Tlie  difficulty  lies  in  drowing  imd  disposing,  or,  lis  the  painters 
term  it,  in  groiiping  such  a  multitude  ot  different  objects.  Prior. 

Grouped  columns  (Arch.),  three  or  more  columns  placed 
upon  tne  same  pedestal. 
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Red  Grouper  (Epinciilielus  mono). 

Gronp'er  (-Sr),  n.     [Corrupted  fr.  Pg.  gartipa  crup- 
3r.    Cf.  Garrupa.]     {Zo'ol.)  {a)  One  of  sevariu  species 
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of  valuable  food  fishes  of  the  genus  Epinephelus,  of  the 
family  Serranidse,  as  the  red  grouper,  or  brown  snapper 
{£!.  morio),  and  the  black  grouper,  or  Warsaw  (£.  nigri- 
tus),  both  from  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  (ft)  The 
triple-tail  (Loboles).  (c)  In  California,  the  name  is  often 
applied  to  the  rockfislies.  [Written  also  groper,  gruper, 
and  grooper.'] 

Grioup'ing  (groop'ing),  re.  (Fine  Arts)  The  disposal 
or  relative  arrangement  of  figures  or  objects,  as  in 
drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture,  or  in  oraamental  de- 
signing. 

Grouse  (grous),  re.  sing.  &  pi.  [Prob.  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  mouse,  mice,  fr.  the  earlier  grice,  OF.  griesche 
moor  hen  :  cf.  F.  pie-grieche  shrike.]  (Zo'ol.)  Any  of 
the  numerous  spe- 
cies of  gallinaceous 
birds  of  the  fam- 
ily Tetraonidss,  and 
subfamily  Telrao- 
ninse,  inhabiting 
Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  America. 
They  have  plump  gharp-tailed  Grouse  (Pcdtocaito  i^Atwia- 
bodies,   strong,  nelhis). 

well-feathered  legs, 

and  usually  mottled  plumage.  The  group  includes  the 
ptarmigans  {Lagopus),  having  feathered  feet. 

(3^^  Among  the  European  species  are  the  red  grouse 
(Layopus  Scotlcus)  and  the  hazel  grouse  (Bonasa  betuli- 
na).  See  Capercailzie,  Ptarmigan,  and  Heath  grouse. 
Among  the  most  important  American  species  are  the 
ruft'ed  grouse,  or  New  England  partridge  {Bonasa  umbel- 
lus) ;  the  sharp-tailed  grouse  {Petliociries  phasianellus) 
of  the  West ;  the  dusky,  blue,  or  pine  grouse  {Dendraga- 
pus  obscurus)  of  the  Bocky  Mountains ;  the  Canada 
grouse,  or  spruce  partridge  (O.  Canadensis).  See  also 
Prairie  hen,  and  Sage  cock.  The  Old  World  sand  grouse 
(Pterocles,  etc.)  belong  to  a  very  different  family.  See 
Pterocletes,  and  Sand  grouse. 

Grouse,  r.  i.    To  seek  or  shoot  grouse. 

Grou'ser  (grou'zer),  re.  (Dredging,  Pile  Driving,  etc.) 
A  pointed  timber  attached  to  a  boat  and  sliding  verti- 
cally, to  thrust  into  the  ground  as  a  means  of  anchorage. 

Grout  (grout),  re.  [AS.  grut;  akin  to  grytt,  G.  giiilze, 
griess,  Icel.  grautr,  Lith.  grudas  corn,  kernel,  and  E. 
groats.']     1.  Coarse  meal ;  ground  malt ;  pi.  groats. 

2.  Formerly,  a  kind  of  beer  or  ale.     \_Eng.\ 

3.  pi.  Lees ;  dregs ;  grounds.  [Eng."]  "  Grouts  of 
tea."  Dickens. 

4.  A  thin,  coarse  mortar,  used  for  pouring  into  the 
joints  of  masonry  and  brickwork  ;  also,  a  finer  material, 
used  in  finishing  the  best  ceilings.  Gwilt. 

Grout,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grouted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Groutins.]  To  fill  up  or  finish  with  grout,  as  the  joints 
between  stones. 

Grout'head'  (-hSd'),  n.     [OJs.]     See  Gbowthead. 

Grout'lng,  re.  The  process  of  fUUng  in  or  finishing 
With  grout ;  also,  the  grout  thus  filled  in.  Gwilt. 

Grout'nol  (grot'nol),  re.  [See  Groat,  and  Noll,  re.] 
lObs.2    Same  as  Growthead.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Grout'y  (grout'y),  ff.    Cross  ;  sulky ;  sullen.  \_Colloq.'] 

Grove  (grov),  re.  [AS.  graf,  fr.  grafan  to  dig.  The 
original  sense  seems  to  have  been  a  lane  cut  through 
trees.  See  Grate,  v.,  and  cf.  Groove.]  A  smaller  group 
of  trees  than  a  forest,  and  without  underwood,  planted, 
or  growing  naturally  as  if  arranged  by  art ;  a  wood  of 
small  extent. 

1^^°°  The  Hebrew  word  Asherah^  rendered  grore  in  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  is  left  untranslated  in 
the  Revised  Version.  Almost  all  modem  interpreters 
agree  that  by  Asherah  an  idol  or  image  of  some  kind  is 
intended. 

Grov'el  (grSv"l),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Groveled  (-'Id) 
or  Grovelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Grovelino  or  Grovel- 
ling.] [From  OE.  grovelinge,  grufelinge,  adv.,  on  the 
face,  prone,  which  was  misunderstood  as  a  p.  pr. ;  cf. 
OE.  gruf,  groff,  in  the  same  sense  ;  of  Scand.  origin,  cf. 
Icel.  grUfa,  in  a  grUfu  on  the  face,  prone,  grUJa  to  grov- 
el.] 1.  To  creep  on  the  earth,  or  with  the  face  to  the 
ground  ;  to  lie  prone,  or  move  uneasily  vrith  the  body 
prostrate  on  the  earth ;  to  lie  flat  on  one's  belly,  ex- 
pressive of  abjectness  ;  to  crawl. 

To  creep  and  grovel  on  the  ground.  Dryden. 

2.  To  tend  toward,  or  delight  in,  what  is  sensual  or 
base  ;  to  be  low,  abject,  or  mean. 

Grov'el-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  grovels ;  an  abject 
wretch.     [Written  also  groveller.'] 

Grov'el-ing,  a.  Lying  prone  ;  low ;  debased.  [Writ- 
ten also  (/ra^eHiK^.]     "A  ^ro^eft'rej' creature."    Cowper. 

Grov'y  (grov'y),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a 
grove  ;  situated  in,  or  frequenting,  groves.        Dampier. 

Grow  (gro),  V.  i.  [im/).  Grew  (gru)  ;  p.  ^.  Grown 
(gron) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Grovvtng.]  [AS.  growan  ;  akin  to 
I),  groeijen,  Icel.  groa,  Dan.  groe,  Sw.  gro.  Cf.  Geeen, 
Grass.]  1.  To  increase  in  size  by  a  natural  and  or- 
ganic process ;  to  increase  in  bulk  by  the  gradual  assimi- 
lation of  new  matter  into  the  living  organism  ;  —  said  of 
animals  and  vegetables  and  their  organs. 

2.  To  increase  in  any  way;  to  become  larger  and 
stronger ;  to  he  augmented  ;  to  advance ;  to  extend  ;  to 
wax  ;  to  accrue. 

Winter  began  to  grow  fast  on.  Knolles. 

Even  just  the  sum  that  I  do  owe  to  you 
Is  growing  to  me  by  Antipholus.  Shak. 

3.  To  spring  up  and  come  to  maturity  in  a  natural  way ; 
to  be  produced  by  vegetation ;  to  thrive ;  to  flourish ;  as, 
rice  grows  in  warm  countries. 

Where  law  faileth,  error  groweth.  Gower. 

4.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another  ;  to  result  as  an 
effect  from  a  cause ;  to  become ;  as,  to  grow  pale. 

For  his  mind 
Had  groxon  Suspicion's  sanctuary,  Byron. 

6.  To  become  attached  or  fixed ;  to  adhere. 

Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow.    Shak. 


Qrowlng  cell,  or  Growing  slide,  a  device  for  preserving 
alive  a  minute  object  in  water  continually  renewed,  in  a 
manner  to  permit  its  growth  to  be  watched  under  the 
microscope.  —  Grown  over,  covered  with  a  growth.  —  To 
grow  oat  of,  to  issue  from,  as  plants  from  the  soil,  or  as 
a  branch  from  the  main  stem ;  to  result  trom. 

These  wars  have  grown  out  o/ commercial  considerations. 

A.  Hamilton. 

—  To  grow  up,  to  arrive  at  full  stature  or  maturity ;  as, 
grown  up  chUdreu.  —  To  grow  up,  To  grow  together,  to 
close  and  adhere ;  to  become  united  by  growth,  as  flesh 
or  the  bark  of  a  tree  severed.    Howells. 

Syn.  —  To  become  ;  increase ;  enlarge ;  augment ;  im- 
prove ;  expand ;  extend. 

Grow  (gro),  V.  i.  To  cause  to  grow ;  to  cultivate ; 
to  produce  ;  as,  to  grow  a  crop  ;  to  grow  wheat,  hops,  or 
tobacco.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  To  raise ;  to  cultivate.    See  Raise,  v.  t.,  3. 

Grow'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  growth. 

Grow'an  (gro'an),  re.  [Cf.  Arm.  grouan  gravel.  Corn. 
grow  gravel,  sand.]  (Mining)  A  decomposed  granite, 
forming  a  mass  of  gravel,  as  in  tin  lodes  in  Cornwall. 

Grow'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  grows  or  produces ;  as,  a 
grower  of  corn ;  also,  that  which  grows  or  increases ;  as, 
a  vine  may  be  a  rank  or  a  slow  grower. 

Growl  (groul),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Growled 
(grould) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Growling.]  [D.  grollen  to 
grunt,  murmur,  be  angry  ;  akin  to  G.  grollen  to  be  an- 
gry.] To  utter  a  deep  guttural  sound,  as  an  angry  dog  ; 
to  give  forth  an  angry,  grumbling  sound.  Gay. 

Growl,  V.  t.     To  express  by  growling.  Thomson. 

Growl,  re.  The  deep,  threatening  sound  made  by  a 
surly  dog  ;  a  grumbling  sound. 

Growl'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  growls. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  The  large-mouthed  black  bass.    [Local] 

3.  A  four-wheeled  cab.     [Slang,  Eng.] 
Growl'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  growling  manner. 
Grown  (gron),  p.  p.  of  Grow. 

Growse  (grouz),  v.  i.  [Cf.  gruesome,  grewsome,  and 
6.  grausen  to  make  shudder,  shiver.]  To  shiver ;  to 
have  chills.    [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Ray. 

Growth  (groth),  re.     [Icel.  groSr,  groSi.    See  Grow.] 

1.  The  process  of  growing  ;  the  gradual  increase  of 
an  animal  or  a  vegetable  body ;  the  development  from  a 
seed,  germ,  or  root,  to  full  size  or  maturity  ;  increase  in 
size,  number,  frequency,  strength,  etc. ;  augmentation ; 
advancement ;  production  ;  prevalence  or  influence ;  as, 
the  growth  of  trade ;  the  growth  of  power ;  the  growth 
of  intemperance. 

Idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  has  grown  or  is  growing;  anything  pro- 
duced ;  product ;  consequence  ;  effect ;  result. 

Nature  multiplies  her  fertile  growth.  Milton. 

Growtliead'  (grot'hSd'),  n.  [Lit.,  greathead.]  A 
lazy  person ;  a  blockhead.     [Obs.]  Tusser. 

Growth'ful  (groth'f  ul),  a.  Having  capacity  of  growth. 
[S.]  '  J.  Hamilton. 

Groyne  (groin),  n.     [Obs.]    See  Groin. 

Gro'Zlng  i'ron  (gro'zTng  i'urn).  1.  A  tool  with  a 
hardened  steel  point,  formerly  used  instead  of  a  diamond 
for  cutting  glass. 

2.  (Plumbing)  A  tool  for  smoothing  the  solder  joints 
of  lead  pipe.  Knight. 

Grub  (grab),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grubbed  (grubd) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Grubbing  (-bing).]  [OE.  grubben,  cf. 
E.  grab,  grope.]  1.  To  dig  in  or  under  the  ground,  gen- 
erally for  an  object  that  is  difficult  to  reach  or  extricate  ; 
to  be  occupied  in  digging. 

2.  To  drudge  ;  to  do  menial  work.  Richardson. 

Grub,  V.  t.  1.  To  dig ;  to  dig  up  by  the  roots ;  to 
root  out  by  digging ;  —  followed  by  up ;  as,  to  grub  up 
trees,  rushes,  or  sedge. 

They  do  not  attempt  to  gruh  up  the  root  of  sin.      Hare. 

2.  To  supply  with  food.     [Slang]  Dickens. 

Grub,  re.  1.  (Zo'ol.)  The  larva  of  an  insect,  especially 
of  a  beetle  ;  —  called  also  grubworm.  See  lUust.  of  Gold- 
smith beetle,  under  Goldsmith. 

Yet  your  buttei-fly  was  aprzf&.  ShaJc. 

2.  A  short,  thick  man  ;  a  dwarf.    [Obs.]  Carew. 

3.  Victuals;  food.     [Slang]  Halliwell. 
Grub  ax  or  axe,  a  kind  of  mattock  used  in  grubbing  up 

roots,  etc.  —  Grub  breaker.  Same  as  Grxib  hook  (below).  — 
Grub  hoe,  a  heavy  hoe  for  grubbing.  —  Grub  hook,  a  plow- 
like implement  tor  uprooting  stumps,  breaking  roots,  etc. 

—  Grub  saw,  a  handsaw  used  for  aawing  marble.  — Grub 
Street,  a  street  in  London  (now  called  Milton  Street),  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Johnson  as  "  much  inhabited  by  writers 
of  small  histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary  poems, 
whence  any  mean  production  is  called  grubstreet."  As 
an  adjective,  suitable  to,  or  resembling  the  productions 
of,  Grub  Street. 

I  'd  sooner  ballads  write,  and  grubstreet  lays.  Gay. 

Gmb'ber  (-ber),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  grubs ; 
especially,  a  machine  or  tool  of  the  nature  of  a  grub  ax, 
grub  hook,  etc. 

Grub'ble  (griSb'b'l),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Freq.  of  grub,  but  cf. 
gr&hble.]    To  feel  or  grope  in  the  dark.    [Obs.]  Dryden. 

Grub'by,  a.    [From  Grub.]   Dirty ;  unclean.  [Co/^o?.] 
The  grvhby  game  of  marbles.    Lorid.  Sat.  Rev. 

Grub'by,  n.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  species  of  Cottus ;  a  scul- 
pin.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Grub'wonn'  (-wurm'),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  See  Grub,  re.,  1. 
And  gnats  and  grubworms  crowded  on  his  view.    C.  Smart. 

Grucche  (grfich),  v.  i.  [See  Grudge.]  To  murmur ; 
to  grumble.     [Obs.] 

What  aileth  you,  thus  for  to  grucche  and  groan.    Chaucer. 

Grudge  (griij),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Grudged  (grujd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Grudging.]  [OE.  grutchen,  gruchen, 
grochen,  to  murmur,  grumble,  OF.  grochier,  grouchier, 
grocier,  groucier ;  cf.  Icel.  krytja  to  murmur,  krutr  a 
murmur,  or  E.  grunt.]  1.  To  look  upon  with  desire  to 
possess  or  to  appropriate ;  to  envy  (one)  the  possession 
of ;  to  begrudge ;  to  covet ;  to  give  with  reluctance ;  to 


.  struggling  against 
Milton. 

hatred ; 


desire  to  get  back  again ;  — followed  by  the  direct  objecfe 
ouly,  OT  by  tetb  the  direct  and  indirect  objects. 
'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train.       Shak. 
I  have  often  heard  the  Presbyterians  say,  they  did  not  grudge 
UB  our  employments.  Swi/'t. 

They  have  grudged  us  contribution.  Shak. 

2.  To  hold  or  harbor  with  malicious  disposition  or  pur- 
pose ;  to  cherish  enviously.    [Obs.] 

Perish  they 
That  grudge  one  thought  against  your  majesty  !   Shak. 

Grudge  (griij),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  covetous  or  envious; 
to  show  discontent ;  to  murmur ;  to  complain ;  to  repine ; 
to  be  unwilling  or  reluctant. 

Grudge  not  one  against  another.         James  v.  9, 
He  eats  his  meat  without  grudging.  Shak. 

2.  To  feel  compunction  or  grief.     [Obs.]    Bp.  Fisher, 

Grudge,  re.  L.  Sullen  malice  or  malevolence;  cher- 
ished malice,  enmity,  or  dislike  ;  ill  will ;  an  old  cause 
of  hatred  or  quarrel. 

Esau  had  conceived  a  mortal  grudge  and  enmity  against  hia 
brother  Jacob.  South. 

The  feeling  may  not  be  envy  ;  it  may  not  be  imbitter^d  by  a 
grudge.  1.  Taylor. 

2.  Slight  symptom  of  disease.     [OJs.] 

Our  shaken  monarchy,  that  now  lies  . 
the  grudges  of  more  dreaded  calamities. 

Syn.  —  Pique  ;   aversion  ;   disUke  ;   ill  will ; 
spite.    See  Pique. 

Gmdge'lul  (-ful),  <z.  Full  of  grudge  ;  envious. 
"  Grudgeful  discontent."  Spenser. 

Grud'geons  (griij'unz),  Gur'geons  (g(5r'janz),  n.  pi. 
[Prob.  from  F.  gruger  to  craunch;  cf.  D.  gruizen  to 
crush,  grind,  and  E.  grout.]     Coarse  meal.     [Obs."] 

Grudg'er  (gruj'er),  re.     One  who  grudges. 

Grudg'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  grudging  manner. 

Grudg'ing-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  grudging, 
or  of  being  full  of  grudge  or  unwillingness. 

Gru'el  (gru'61),  re.  [OF.  gruel,  F.  gruau  ;  of  German 
origin  ;  cf,  OHG.  gruzzi  groats,  G.  griitze,  AS.  gritt. 
See  Grout.]  A  light,  liquid  food,  made  by  boiling  meal 
of  maize,  oatmeal,  or  flour  in  water  or  milk ;  thin  porridge. 

Gru'el-ly,  a.    Like  gruel ;  of  the  consistence  of  gruel. 

Grue'some  (gru'sum),  a.   Same  as  Grewsome.  [Scot.1 

Gruf  (gruf),  adv.  [Cf.  Grovel.]  Forwards;  witn 
one's  face  to  the  ground.     [Obs.] 

They  fellen  gn{f,  and  cryed  piteously.      Chaucer. 

Gruff  (griif),  a.  [Compar.  Geutper  (-er) ;  superl. 
Gruffest.]  [D.  grof ;  akin  to  G.  grab,  OHG.  gerob 
grab,  Dan.  grov,  Sw.  grof,  perh.  akin  to  AS.  redjan  to 
break,  E.  reave,  rupture,  g-  standing  for  the  AS.  prefix 
ge-,  Goth,  ga-.]  Of  a  rough  or  stern  manner,  voice,  or 
countenance;  sour;  surly;  severe-  harsh.  Addison 
Gruff,  disagreeable,  sprcustic  remarks.    Tliackeray. 

—  Gruffly,  adv.—Ctntt'n^BB,  re. 

Gru'gru  palm'  (groo'groo  pam').  (Bot.)  A  West 
Indian  name  for  several  kinds  of  palm.  See  Macaw  tree, 
vmder  Macaw.     [Written  also  grigri  palm.] 

Gru'gru  worm'  (wlirm').  '(Zo'ol.)  The  larva  or  grub 
of  a  large  South  American  beetle  (Calandra palmarum), 
which  lives  in  the  pith  of  palm  trees  and  sugar  cane.  It 
is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  esteemed  a  delicacy. 

Grum  (grum),  a.  [Cf.  Dan.  grum  furious,  Sw.  grym., 
AS.  gram,  and  E.  grim,  and  grumble.  V35.]  1.  Mo- 
rose ;  severe  of  countenance ;  sour ;  surly ;  glum ;  grim. 
"  Nick  looked  sour  and  grum.''''  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Low ;  deep  in  the  throat ;  guttural ;  rumbling ;  as, 
a  grum  voice. 

Grum'ble  (grum'b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grumbled 
(-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Grumbling  (-bling).]  [Cf.  LG. 
grummeln,  grumen,  D,  grommelen,  grommen,  and  F. 
grommeler,  of  German  origin ;  cf.  W.  grwm  murmur, 
grumble,  surly.  V35.  Cf.  Grum,  Grim.]  X.  To  mur- 
mur or  mutter  with  discontent ;  to  make  ill-natured  com- 
plaints in  a  low  voice  and  a  surly  manner. 


L'Avare,  not  using  half  his  store, 
Still  grumbles  that  he  has  no  more. 


Prior. 


2,  To  growl ;  to  snarl  in  deep  tones ;  as,  a  lion  grum' 
bling  over  his  prey. 

3,  To  rumble ;  to  make  a  low,  harsh,  and  heavy  sound ; 
to  mutter  ;  as,  the  distant  thunder  grumbles. 

Grum'ble,  v.  i.    To  express  or  utter  with  grumbling. 
-    Grum'ble,  re,     1,  The  noise  of  one  that  grumbles. 

2.  A  grumbling,  discontented  disposition. 

A  bad  case  of  grumble.     Mrs.  H.  H.  .Tackson. 

Grum'bler  (-bier),  n.    One  who  gTumbles. 

Gmm'bling-ly,  adv.    In  a  grumbling  manner. 

Grume  (grum),  re.  [OF.  grume,  cf.  F.  grumeau  e 
little  heap,  clot  of  blood,  dim.  fr.  L.  grumus.]  A  thick, 
viscid  fluid  ;  a  clot,  as  of  blood.  Quincy. 

Grumly  (grSmly),  adv.    In  a  grum  maimer. 

Gru-mose'  (gru-mos'  or  gru'mos'),  a.  (Bot.)  Clus- 
tered in  grains  at  Intervals ;  grumous. 

Gra'mous  (gru'mus),  a.  [Cf.  P.  grumeleux.  See 
Grume.]  1.  Resembling  or  contauiing  grume;  thick; 
concreted  ;  clotted ;  as,  grumous  blood. 

2.  (Bot.)  See  Grumose. 

Gru'mous-ness,  re.    The  state  of  being  grumous. 

Grump'i-ly  (grump'i-iy),  adv.  In  a  surly  manner; 
sullenly.     [Collog.] 

Grump'y  (-f),  a.  [Of.  Grumble,  and  Grum.]  Surly; 
dissatisfied  ;  grouty.     [Collog.]  Forby. 

Grun'del  (grun'del),  re.  [See  Groundliho,]  (Zo'ol.) 
A  groundling  (fish),     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Grund'sel  (grimd'sel),  re.    Groundsel,     [Obs.] 

Grun'sel  (griin'sSl),  re.    Groundsel.     [Obs.]    Milton. 

Grunt  (griint),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Grunted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Gruntdio.]  [OE.  grunten,  gronten ;  akin  to 
AS.  grunian,  G.  grumen,  Dan.  grynie,  Sw.  grymta  ;  all 
prob.  of  imitative  origin;  or  perh,  akin  to  E.  groan.} 
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striped  GruQt  ^Hsemulon  sciurus). 


Gryllus,  female. 


lo  make  a  deep,  short  noise,  as  a  hog;  to  utter  a  short 
groan  or  a  deep  guttural  sound. 

Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life.  Shak, 

Onmtlng  ox  iZo'dl.),  the  yak. 

Grunt  (griint),  n.     1.  A  deep,  guttural  sound,  as  of  a 
bog. 

2.  {Zool.)  Anyone  of  several  species  of  American  food 
fishes,  of  the 
genus  I£x- 
mulon,  al- 
lied to  the 
snappers, 
as,  the  black 
grunt  (H. 
Plumieri), 
and  the  red- 
mouth  grunt 
(H.  aurolin- 
eatus),  of 
the  South- 
em    United 

States  ;  — also  applied  to  allied  species  of  the  genera  Po- 
madasys,  Orthopristis,  and  Pristopoma.  Called  also^t'jr- 
fish,  squirrel  fish,  and  grunter ;  —  so  called  from  the 
noise  it  makes  when  taken. 

Gnint'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  grunts ; 
specifically,  a  hog.     "Bristled  srciinto's."         Tennyson. 

2.  {Zool. )  One  of  several  American  marine  fishes.  See 
Bea  kosin,  and  Geunt,  «.,  2. 

3.  {JSrass  Founding)  A  hook  used  in  lifting  a  crucible. 
Grunt'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  grunting  manner. 
Grun'tle  (grun't'l),  v.  i.    [Freq.  of  grunl.']    To  grunt ; 

to  grunt  repeatedly.     [06i.] 

Gnint'ling  (grunt'ling),  n.    A  young  hog. 

Grutch  (griich),  V.     See  Gecdoe.     [Ofo.]    Hudibras. 

IIGru'yfere'  cheese'  (gru'ySr'  chez').  A  kind  of 
cheese  made  at  Grnyere,  Switzerland.  It  is  a  firm  cheese, 
containing  numerous  cells,  and  is  known  in  the  United 
States  as  Schweitserkasc, 

GT  (gri),  n.  [6r.  ypp  syllable,  bit.]  1.  A  measure 
equal  to  one  tenth  of  a  line.     [06*.]  Locke. 

2.  Anything  very  small,  or  of  little  value.     [iJ.] 

Gryde  (grldj,  v,  i.    To  gride.     See  Gride.      Spenser. 

Gryf'on  (grif'5n),  n.    \_0bs.2    See  Gkitfin.   Spenser. 

II  Gryl'lUS  (gril'liis),  n.   [L.,  locust.]   (.Z'ooZ. )  A  genus 
of   Insects   including  the 
common  crickets. 

Grype  (grip),  v.  t.    To 

gripe.    [OJi.]    See  Gkipe. 

Spenser. 

Grype,  re.  [Gr.  ■ypu'i/', 
ypuTTos,  griffin.  See  Geip- 
PiN.]  (Zool.)  A  vulture; 
the  griffin.  [Written  also 
gripe.']     \_Obs.'\ 

II  Gry-phs'a  (grt-fe'a),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  L.  gryphus,  or 
gryps,  gen.  gryphis,  a  griffin.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  cretaceous 
fossil  shells  allied  to  the  oyster. 

Gryph'ite  (grif 'it),  n.  [Cf .  P. 
gryphite.']  {Paleon.)  A  shell  of 
the  genus  Gryphea. 

Gryph'on  (griff '5n),  n.  (Zool.) 
The  griffin  vulture. 
■  II  GrysOlok  (gris'bSk),  re.  [D. 
jnj's  gray  +  do4  buck.]  {Zool.) 
A  small  South  African  antelope  (JVeoiragus  melanotis). 
It  is  speckled  with  giay  and  chestnut,  above ;  the  under 
parts  are  reddish  fawn. 

II  Gua-Cha'ro  (gwa-cha'ro),  re.  [Cf.  Sp.  gu&charo  sick- 
ly, dropsical,  guacharaca  a 
sort  of  bird.]  (.ZooZ.)  A  noc- 
turnal bird  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  Trinidad  {Sleaiornis 
Caripensis,  or  S.  sleaior- 
nis) ;  —  called  also  oilbird. 

^^  It  resembles  the  goat- 
suckers and  nighthawks,  but 
feeds  on  fruits,  and  nests  in 
caverns.  A  pure  oil,  used  in 
place  of  butter,  is  extracted 
from  the  young  by  the  nar 
tives. 

Gua'cho  (gwa'cho),  n.; 
pi.  GwACHos  (-choz).  [Span- 
ish American.]     1.   One  of 
the  mixed-blood  (Spanish-Indian)  inhabitants  of  the  pam- 
pas of  South  America ;  a  mestizo. 

2.  An  Indian  who  serves  as  a  messenger. 

Gua'oo  (-kS),  re.  [Sp.]  {Bot.)  (a)  A  plant  {Aristolo- 
thia  anguicida)  of  Carthagena,  used  as  an  antidote  to  ser- 
pent bites.  lAndley.  (b)  The  Mikania  Guaco,  of  Brazil, 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Gua'iac  (gwa'ySk),  a.  [See 
GuAiAODM.]  Pertaining  to, 
er  resembling,  guaiacum.  — 
re.     Guaiacum. 

Qua'la-cum    (gwa'yi- 

kiim),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Sp.  gua- 
yace,  from  native  name  in 
Hayti.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
small,  crooked  trees,  growing 
in  tropical  America. 

2.  The  heart  wood  or  the 
resin  of  the  Guaiacum  offici- 
nale or  lignum-vitfe,  a  large 
tree  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  America.  It  is  much 
used  in  medicine.  [Written 
also  guaiac] 

Quan  (gwan),  re.  (Zool.) 
Any  ono  of  many  species  of 
large    gallinaceous    birds    of 


Gryphaea  (G.  incurva'). 


Guacharo  or  Oilbird. 


Central  and  South  America,  belonging  to  Penelope,  Pi- 
pile,  Ortalis,  and  allied  genera.  Several  of  the  species 
are  often  domesticated. 
Gua'na  (gwii'na),  n.  (Zool.)  See  Iocana. 
Gua-na'CO  (gwa-na'ko),  n.  ;  pi.  Guanacos  (-koz). 
[Sp.  guanaco,  Peruv.  huanacu.  Cf.  Huanaco.]  (Zool.) 
A  South  American  mammal  (Auchenia  huanaco),  allied 
to  the  llama,  but  of  larger  size  and  more  graceful  form, 
inhabiting  the  southern  Andes  and  Patagonia.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  llama  in  a  wild  state.  [Written 
also  huanaco.] 

Gua'nl-dlne  (gwa'nl-dTn  or  -den),  re.  (Physiol. Chem.) 
A  strongly  alkaline  base,  CN3H5,  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  guanin,  and  also  obtained  combined  with  methyl 
in  the  decomposition  of  creatin.  Boiled  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  yields  urea  and  ammonia. 

Gua-nU'er-OUS  (gwa-ntfer-iis),  a.  [Guano  -f  -fer- 
ous.]     Yielding  guano.  Ure. 

Gua'nln  (gwa'ntn),  n.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  crystal- 
line substance  (C5H5N5O)  contained  in  guano.  It  is  also 
a  constituent  of  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  other  glands  in 
mammals. 

Gua'no  (gwa'no),  re.  ;  pi.  Guanos  (-noz).  [Sp.  guano, 
fr.  Peruv.  huanu  dung.]  A  substance  found  iu  great 
abundance  on  some  coasts  or  islands  frequented  by  sea 
fowls,  and  composed  cliiefly  of  their  excrement.  It  is 
rich  in  phosphates  and  ammonia,  and  is  used  as  a  power- 
ful fertilizer. 

II  Gua'ra  (-ra),  re.  [Braz.  guara.]  (Zool.)  (a)  The 
scarlet  ibis.  See  Ibis,  (b)  A  large-maned  wild  dog  of 
South  America  (Canis  jubatus)  ;  — named  from  its  cry. 

II  Gua'ra-na'  (ga'ra-na'),  re.  [Pg.]  (3Ied.)  A  prepara- 
tion from  the  seeds  oi  Paulliniasorbilis,  a  woody  climber 
of  Brazil,  used  in  making  an  astringent  drink,  and  also 
in  the  cure  of  headache. 

Gua'ra-Ulne'  (ga^ra-nen'),  re.  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid 
extracted  from  guarana.     Same  as  Caffeine. 

Guar'an-tee'  (gSr'3n-te'),  re.  ;pl.  Guarantees  (-tez'). 
[For  guaranty,  prob.  influenced  by  words  like  assignee, 
lessee,  etc.  See  Guaeantt,  and  cf.  Warrantee.]  1.  In 
law  and  common  usage :  A  promise  to  answer  for  the 
payment  of  some  debt,  or  the  performance  of  some  duty, 
in  case  of  the  failure  of  another  person,  who  Is,  in  the  first 
instance,  liable  to  such  payment  or  performance  ;  an  en- 
gagement which  secures  or  insures  another  against  a  con- 
tingency ;  a  warranty ;  a  security.  Same  as  Guaranty. 
His  interest  seemed  to  be  a  guarantee  for  his  zeal.    MacaiUay, 

2.  One  who  binds  himself  to  see  an  undertaking  of 
another  performed  ;  a  guarantor.  South. 

^W^  Guarantor  is  the  correct  form  in  this  sense. 

3.  (Law)  The  person  to  whom  a  guaranty  is  made ;  — 
the  correlative  of  guarantor. 

Syn.  —  Guarantee,  Warranty.  A  guarantee  is  an  en- 
gagement that  a  certain  act  will  be  done  or  not  done  in 
future.  A  warranty  is  an  engagement  as  to  the  qualities 
or  title  of  a  tiling  at  the  time  of  the  engagement. 

Guar'an-tee',  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Guaranteed  (-ted') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Guaeanteeino.]  [From  Guarantee, 
re.]  In  law  and  common  usage  :  To  undertake  or  engage 
for  the  payment  of  (a  debt)  or  the  performance  of  (a 
duty)  by  another  person ;  to  undertake  to  secure  (a  pos- 
session, right,  claim,  etc.)  to  another  against  a  specified 
contingency,  or  at  all  events ;  to  give  a  guarantee  con- 
cerning ;  to  engage,  assure,  or  secure  as  a  thing  that  may 
be  depended  on ;  to  warrant ;  as,  to  guarantee  the  execu- 
tion of  a  treaty. 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Un- 
ion a  republican  form  of  government.     Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 

Guar'an-tor'  (gar'Sn-tCr'),  re.  [See  Guaranty,  and 
cf.  Warrantor.]  (Law)  (a)  One  who  makes  or  gives  a 
guaranty ;  a  warrantor ;  a  surety.  (&)  One  who  engages 
to  secure  another  iu  any  right  or  possession. 

Guar'an-ty  (gar'an-ty),  re.  /  x>l.  Guaranties  (-tYz). 
[OF.  guarantie,  garantie,  F.  garantie,  OF.  guarantir, 
garantir,  to  warrant,  to  guaranty,  F.  garaniir,  fr.  OF. 
guarant,  garani,  a  warranter,  F.  garant;  of  German 
origin,  and  from  the  same  word  as  warranty.  See  Wab- 
RANT,  and  cf.  Warranty,  Guarantee.]  In  law  and  com- 
mon usage :  An  undertaking  to  answer  for  the  payment 
of  some  debt,  or  the  performance  of  some  contract  or 
duty,  of  another,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  such  other  to 
pay  or  perform ;  a  guarantee  ;  a  warranty ;  a  security. 

Guar'an-ty,  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Guabantied  (-tid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Guaeantyino.]  [From  Guaranty,  re.] 
In  law  and  common  usage :  To  undertake  or  engage  that 
another  person  shall  perform  (what  he  has  stipulated) ; 
to  undertake  to  be  answerable  for  (the  debt  or  default 
of  another) ;  to  engage  to  answer  for  the  performance 
of  (some  promise  or  duty  by  another)  in  case  of  a  failure 
by  the  latter  to  perform  ;  to  undertake  to  secure  (some- 
thing) to  another,  as  in  the  case  of  a  contingency.  See 
Guarantee,  v.  t. 

^^^  Guaranty  agrees  in  form  with  warranty.  Both 
guaranty  and  guarantee  are  well  authorized  by  legal  writ- 
ers in  the  United  States.  The  prevailing  spelling,  at  least 
for  the  verb,  is  guarantee. 

Guard  (gard ;  232),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Gu^uided  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Guarding.]  [OF.  guarder,  garder, 
warder,  F.  garder,  fr.  OHG.  warten  to  be  on  the  watch, 
await,  G.  warten.  See  Ward,  v.  &  re.,  and  cf.  Guard, 
re.]  1.  To  protect  from  danger  ;  to  secure  against  sur- 
prise, attack,  or  injury ;  to  keep  in  safety ;  to  defend ;  to 
shelter ;  to  shield  from  surprise  or  attack  ;  to  protect  by 
attendance  ;  to  accompany  lor  protection ;  to  care  for. 

For  Heaven  still  fruards  the  rifrht.  Sfiak. 

2.  To  keep  watch  over,  in  order  to  )>revent  escape  or 
restrain  from  acts  of  violence,  or  the  like. 

3.  To  protect  the  edge  of,  esp.  with  an  ornamentnl  bor- 
der ;  hence,  to  face  or  ornament  with  lists,  laces,  etc. 


«         .  n      7  ■ .  .  X  The  body  of  your  discourwe  is  sometime  atinrdefl  with  frnjr- 

Guan  (Penelope  mstala).        ment8,and  the  guards  arc  but  slightly  busted  on  neither.    SImk. 


4.  To  fasten  by  binding  ;  to  gird.     [Obs.]    B.Jonsoru 

Srn.  —  To  defend ;  protect;  shield;  keep;  watch. 

Guard  (gard  ;  232),  v.  i.  To  watch  by  way  of  caution 
or  defense ;  to  be  cautious ;  to  be  in  a  state  or  position 
of  defense  or  safety ;  as,  careful  persons  guard  against 
mistakes. 

Guard,  re.  [OF.  guarde,  F.  garde ;  of  German  ori- 
gin ;  cf.  OHG.  wart,  warto,  one  who  watches,  wartu  a 
watching,  Goth,  wardja  watchman.     See   Guard,  v.  l] 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  guards  from  injury,  dan- 
ger, exposure,  or  attack ;  defense  ;  protection. 

His  greatness  was  no  guard  to  bar  heaven's  shaft.      Shak. 

2.  A  man,  or  body  of  men,  stationed  to  protect  or  con- 
trol a  person  or  position ;  a  watch ;  a  sentinel. 

The  guard  which  kept  the  door  of  the  king's  house. 

I  Kings  xiv.  2r. 

3.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  mail  coach  or  a  railway 
train ;  a  conductor.     [Eng.] 

4.  Any  fixture  or  attachment  designed  to  protect  or 
secure  against  injury,  soiling,  or  defacement,  theft  or 
loss ;  as :  (a)  That  part  of  a  sword  hilt  which  protects 
the  hand,  (b)  Ornamental  lace  or  hem  protecting  the 
edge  of  a  garment,  (e)  A  chain  or  cord  for  fastening  a 
watch  to  one's  person  or  dress,  (d)  A  fence  or  rail  to 
prevent  falling  from  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  (e)  An  ex- 
tension of  the  deck  of  a  vessel  beyond  the  hull ;  esp.,  in 
side-wheel  steam  vessels,  the  framework  of  strong  tim- 
bers, which  curves  out  on  each  side  beyond  the  paddle 
wheel,  and  protects  it  and  the  shaft  against  collision, 
(/)  A  plate  of  metal,  beneath  the  stock,  or  the  lock 
frame,  of  a  gun  or  pistol,  having  a  loop,  called  a  bow,  to 
protect  the  trigger,  (g)  (Bookbinding)  An  interleaved 
strip  at  the  back,  as  in  a  scrap  book,  to  guard  against 
its  breaking  when  filled. 

5.  A  posture  of  defense  in  fencing,  and  in  bayonet  and 
saber  exercise. 

6.  An  expression  or  admission  intended  to  secure 
against  objections  or  censure. 

They  have  expressed  themselves  with  as  few  guards  and  re- 
strictiona  as  I.  Atterbunj. 

7.  Watch ;  heed  ;  care ;  attention ;  as,  to  keep  guard. 

8.  (Zool.)  The  fibrous  sheath  which  covers  the  phrag. 
macone  of  the  Belemnites. 

^W^  Guard  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  combina- 
tion ;  as,  guard  boat  or  ffaardboat ;  guardxoova.  or  guard 
room ;  guard  duty. 

Advanced  guard.  Coast  guard,  etc.  See  under  Advanced, 
Coast,  etc.  —  Grand  guard  (Mil.),  one  of  the  posts  of  the 
second  line  belonging  to  a  system  of  advance  posts  of  an 
army.  JI/aAore.— Guard  boat,  (a)  A  boat  appointed  to  row 
the  rounds  among  ships  of  war  in  a  harbor,  to  see  that 
their  officers  keep  a  good  lookout.  (J)  A  boat  used  by 
harbor  authorities  to  enforce  the  observance  of  quar- 
antine regulations.  —  Guard  cells  (Bot.),  the  bordering 
cells  of  stomates ;  they  are  crescent-shaped  and  contain 
chlorophyll.  —  Guard  chamber,  a  guardroom.  —  Guard  do- 
tail  (Mil.),  men  from  a  company,  regiment,  etc.,  detailed 
for  guard  duty.  — Guard  duty  (Mil.),  the  duty  of  watch- 
ing patrolling,  etc.,  performed  by  a  sentinel  or  sentinels. 
—  Guard  lock  (Engin.),  a  tide  lock  at  the  mouth  of  a  docli 
or  basin.  —  Guard  of  honor  (Mil.),  a  guard  appointed  to 
receive  or  to  accompany  eminent  persons.  —  Guard  rail 
(Railroads),  a  mil  placed  on  the  inside  of  a  main  rail,  on 
bridges,  at  switches,  etc.,  as  a  safeguard  against  derail- 
ment. —  Guard  ship,  a  war  vessel  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbor,  and  also,  in  the 
English  service,  to  receive  seamen  till  they  can  be  dis- 
tributed among  their  respective  ships.  —  Life  guard  (Mil. ), 
a  body  of  select  troops  attending  the  person  of  a  prince 
or  high  officer.  —  Off  one's  guard,  in  a  careless  state  ;  in- 
attentive ;  unsuspicious  of  danger.  —  On  guard,  serving  in 
the  capacity  of  a  guard  ;  doing  duty  as  a  guard  or  senti- 
nel ;  watching.  —  On  one's  guard,  in  a  watchful  state ; 
alert;  vigilant. —  To  mount  guard  (Mil.),  to  go  on  duty 
as  a  guard  or  sentinel.  —  To  run  the  guard,  to  pass  the 
watch  or  sentinel  without  leave. 

Syn. —Defense;  shield;  protection;  safeguard;  con- 
voy; escort;  care;  attention;  watch;  heed. 

Guard'a-ble  (gard'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gardable.  See 
Guard,  v.  t.]     Capable  of  being  guarded  or  protected. 

Guard'age   (-aj;    48),  re.      [Cf.   OF.   wardage.     See 

Guard,  v.  t.]    Wardship.     [06.s.]  Shak. 

Guard'ant  (-ant),  a.  [OF.  guardant,  p.  pr.  of  guarder. 

See  Guard,  v.  t.]    1.  Acting  as  guardian.  [Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  (Her.)  Same  as  Gaedant. 

Guard'ant,  re.    A  guardian.     iObs.]  Shak. 

Guard'ed,  a.    Cautious ;  wary  ;  circumspect ;  as,  he 

was  guarded  iu  his  expressions  ;  framed  or  uttered  with 

caution  ;  as,  his  expressions  were  guarded.  —  Guard'ed- 

ly,  arfii.— Guard'ed-ness,  re. 

Guard'en-age  (-Sn-Sj),  n.  Guardianship.  [Obs.  &  iJ.] 
"  His  tuition  and  guardenage.'"  Holland. 

Guard'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  guards. 
Guard'Iish'  (-fish'),  re.     (Zodl.)  The  garfish. 
Guard'ful  (-fnl),  o.    Cautions;  wary;  watchful.  [_Obs. 
or  Poetic]  —  Guard'ful-ly,  adv. 

Guard'house'  (-lions'),  n.  (Mil.)  A  building  which 
is  occupied  by  the  guard,  and  in  which  soldiers  are  con- 
fined for  misconduct ;  hence,  a  lock-up. 

Guard'1-an  (giird'i-on  or  -yan  ;  106),  re.  [OF.  guar- 
dain,  gardien,  F.  gardien,  LL.  guardianus.  See  Guard, 
V.  t. ,  and  cf.  Warden.]  1.  One  who  guards,  preserves, 
or  secures ;  one  to  whom  any  person  or  thing  is  com- 
mitted for  protection,  security,  or  preservation  from 
injury ;  a  warden. 

2.  (Law)  One  who  has,  or  is  entitled  to,  the  custody 
of  the  person  or  property  of  an  infant,  a  minor  without 
living  parents,  or  a  person  incapable  of  managing  his 
ow»  affairs. 

Of  the  seveml  snccics  of  gtiardians,  the  first  are  guardinna 
hy  nnturo  —  viz-,  the  father  and  (in  some  cases)  the  mother  of 
the  child-  Jihchstojte. 

Guardian  ad  Utem  (5d'  li'tSm)  (Latf),  a  guardian  ap- 
pointed by  a  court  of  justice  to  conduct  a  particular 
suit.  —  Guardlajis  of  the  poor,  the  membors  of  a  oonrd  ap- 
pointed or  elected  to  care  for  tho  relief  of  the  poor  witlnc 
a  township,  or  district. 
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Guard'i-an  (gard'i-on  or -yan  ;  106),  a.  Performing, 
or  appropriate  to,  the  office  of  a  protector  ;  as,  a  guard- 
ian  care. 

reaat  of  Guardian  Angels  (R.  C.  Ch.),  a  church  festival 
Snstituted  by  Pope  Paul  v.,  and  celebrated  on  October 
2d.  —  Guardian  angel.  («)  The  particular  spiritual  being 
believed  in  some  branches  of  tlie  Christian  cliurch  to  have 
guardianship  and  protection  of  each  human  being  from 
Ibirth.  (6)  Hence,  a  protector  or  defender  in  general. 
€.  W.  Holmes.  —  Guardian  spirit,  in  the  belief  of  many 
Spagan  nations,  a  spirit,  often  of  a  deceased  relative  or 
friend,  that  ijresides  over  the  interests  of  a  household, 
a  city,  or  a  region. 

Guard'l-an-age  (-aj),  n.     Guardianship.     [06s.] 

Guard'i-ance  (-i-ans),  n.     Guardianship.     \_Obs.'\ 

Guard'i-an-eSS  (-i-an-es),  n.     A  female  guardian. 
I  have  placed  a  trusty,  watchful  ijuardianess.     Beau.  ^  Fl. 

Guard'1-an-less,  a.     Without  a  guardian.      Marston. 

Guard'i-an-shlp,  n.  The  office,  duty,  or  care,  of  a 
guardian ;  protection  ;  care  ;  watch. 

Guard'less  (gard'les),  a.  Without  a  guard  or  de- 
fense; unguarded.  Chapman. 

Guard'room'  (-room'),  n.  {Mil.)  The  room  occupied 
by  the  guard  during  its  term  of  duty ;  also,  a  room 
^vhere  prisoners  are  confined. 

Guards  (gardz),  n.  pi.  A  body  of  picked  troops ;  as, 
"The  Household  Guards." 

Guard'shlp,  n.    Care ;  protection.     [06j.]        Swift. 

Guards'man  (gardz'man),  n.;  pi.  Guardsmen  (-men). 

1.  One  who  guards  ;  a  guard. 

2-  A  member,  either  officer  or  private,  of  any  military 
body  called  Guards. 

Guar'lsh  (gSr'Ish),  v.  t.  [OF.  guarir,  garir,  F. 
guerir.1     To  heal.     [OJs.]  Spenser. 

Gua'te-ma'la  grass'  (giftS-ma'la  gras').  {Boi.) 
See  Teosinte. 

Gua'va  (gwS'va),  n.  [Sp.  guayaba  the  guava  fruit, 
guayabo  the  guava  tree ;  prob.  fr.  the  native  West  In- 
dian name.]  A  tropical  tree,  or  its  fruit,  of  the  genus 
J'sidium.  Two  varieties  are  well  known,  the  P.  pyrife- 
ruvi,  or  white  guava,  and  P.  pomiferum,  or  red  guava. 
The  fruit  or  berry  is  shaped  like  a  pomegranate,  but  is 
much  smaller.  It  is  somewhat  astringent,  but  makes  a 
delicious  jelly. 

Gu'ber-nance  (gu'ber-nans),  n.   Government.   \_Obs.'\ 

Gu'ber-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  gubernattis,  p.  p.  of  gu- 
■'iernare.     See  Govern.]     To  govern.    [06«.]  CocK-eram. 

Gu'ber-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  n.  [L.  gubernado.}  The 
act  of  governing ;  government.     [OSs.]  I.  Waits. 

Gu'ber-na-tlve  (gu'ber-nS-tiv),  a.  Governing.  [Obs.'] 

6u'ber-na-tO'ri-^  (gu'ber-na-to'rT-al),  a.  [L.  guber- 
nator  governor.  See  Gueernate.]  Pertaining  to  a  gov- 
ernor, or  to  government. 

Gud'geon  (giij'un),  n.     [OE.  gojon,  F.  goujon,  from 
li.gobio^ov 
gobius,  Gr. 

Kia^LO^.  Of. 

1st  Goby.] 
1.  (Zool.) 
A.  small 
European 
:fresh-water 
fish  (Gobio 
J'l  uv  i  a- 

Cilis),  allied  to  the  carp.  It  Is  easily  caught  and  often 
used  for  food  and  for  bait.  In  America  the  killifishes  or 
•minnows  are  often  called  gudgeons. 

2.  What  may  be  got  without  sldll  or  merit. 

Fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait. 
For  this  fool  gudgeon^  this  opinion. 

3.  A  person  easily  duped  or  cheated. 

4.  {Mack.)  The  pin  of  iron  fastened  in  the  end  of  a 
-wooden  shaft  or    axle, 
.and  forming  the  journal    / y///  9\       I     W    1, 

•  on  which  it  turns;  for-  ^ ««////    ■   W       I     II    o 

merly,  any  journal,  or 
pivot,  or  bearing,  as  the 
pintle  and  eye  of  a 
hinge,  but  esp.  the  end 
journal  of  a  horizontal 

.  shaft. 

5.  (jVaii^.)  Ametal  eye 

•  or  socket    attached  to 
.  the  stempost  to  receive  the  pintle  of  the  rudder. 

Ball  gudgeon.    See  under  Ball. 

Gud'geon,  v.  t.  To  deprive  fraudulently ;  to  cheat ; 
I  to  dupe ;  to  impose  upon.     [J2.] 

To  be  gudgeoned  of  the  opportunities  which  had  been  given 
:you.  _  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gue(gu),  m.  A  sharper;  a  rogue.   \Obs.'\   J.  Webster. 

GusTire  }  fe®'*'^'^  "''  ga'ber),  n.     Same  as  Ghebeb. 

Guel'der-rose'  (gel'der-roz'),  n.  [Supposed  to  be 
brought  from  Guelderland;  hence,  D.  Geldersche  roos, 
d-.  Gelderische  rose,  F.  rose  de  Guehlre,  It.  rosa  di  Guel- 
dra,  Sp.  rosa  de  Gtceldres.~i  (Bot.)  A  cultivated  variety 
of  a  species  of  Viburnum  (F.  Opulus),  bearing  large 
bunches  of  white  flowers ;  —  called  also  snowball  tree. 

Guelph  )  (gwelf),  n.   [It.  Gxielfo,  from  Welf,  the  name 

Guelf  (  of  a  German  family.]  (Hist.)  One  of  a 
faction  in  Germany  and  Italy,  in  the  12th  and  13th  cen- 
turies, which  supported  the  House  of  Guelph  and  the 
pope,  and  opposed  the  Ghibellines,  or  faction  of  the  Ger- 
man emperors. 

Guelph'lc  1  (-Tk),   a.     Of  or  pertaming  to  the  family 

Guelf'ic      I      or  the  faction  of  the  Guelphs. 

II  Gue-non'  (ge-n6N'),  n.  [F.]  (Zool.)  One  of  several 
long-tailed  Oriental  monkeys,  of  the  genus  Cercocebus, 
as  the  green  monkey  and  grivet. 

II  Gue'parde'  (gfi'pard'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  guepard.}  {Zool.) 
The  cheetah. 

Guer'don  (ger'dun),  n.  [OF.  guerdon,  guerredon,  LL. 
widerdonum  (influenced  by  L.  donum  gift,  cf .  Donation), 
Sx.   OHG.  widarlon;   widar  again,  against   (G.  wider, 


Gudgeon  (Gobio  Jluviatilis'). 


SfiaJc. 
Swift. 


Gudgeon. 

a  Wooden    Shaft,  with  Socket  in 

end ;  6  Gudgeon. 


wieder)  -f-  Ion  reward,  G.  lohn,  akin  to  AS.  le&n,  Goth. 

laun.    See  Withers.]   A  reward ;  requital ;  recompense  ; 

—  used  in  both  a  good  and  a  bad  sense.  Macaulay. 

So  young  as  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile 

As  loss  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot.  Byron. 

He  shall,  by  tliy  revenginjr  hand,  at  once  receive  the  just 
guerdon  of  all  his  former  viUaiuies.  Knotles. 

Guer'don  (ger'diin),  V.  t.  [OF.  guerdonner,  guerre- 
donner.  See  Guerdon,  h.]  To  give  guerdon  to  ;  to  re- 
ward ;  to  be  a  recompense  for.     iB.'] 

Him  we  gave  a  costly  bribe 
To  guerdon  silence.  Tennyson. 

Guer'don-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  guerredonable.J 
Worthy  of  reward.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

Guer'don-less,  a.    Without  reward  or  guerdon. 

Gue-re'za  (ge-re'za),  n.  {Zool.)  A  beautiful  Abys- 
sinian monkey  {Colobus  guereza),  having  the  body  black, 
with  a  fringe  of  long,  silky,  white  hair  along  the  sides, 
and  a  tuft  of  the  same  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  frontal 
band,  cheeks,  and  cliin  are  white. 

Gue-rll'la  (ge-rTl'la),  n.    See  Guerrilla. 

Guer'ite  (gSr'it ;  F.  ga'ret'),  n.  [F.  gueriie.'}  {Fort.) 
A  projecting  turret  for  a  sentry,  as  at  the  salient  angles 
of  works,  or  the  acute  angles  of  bastions. 

Guern'sey  lil'y  (gern'zy  lll'y).  {Bot.)  A  South 
African  plant  {Nerine  Sarniensis)  with  handsome  lilylike 
flowers,  naturalized  on  the  island  of  Guernsey. 

Guer-ril'la  (ger-rXl'la),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  a  little  war,  skir- 
mish, dim.  of  guerra  war,  fr.  OHG.  werra  discord,  strife. 
See  War.]  1.  An  irregular  mode  of  carrying  on  war, 
by  the  constant  attacks  of  independent  bands,  adopted 
in  the  north  of  Spain  during  the  Peninsular  war. 

2.  One  who  carries  on,  or  assists  in  carrying  on,  irreg- 
ular warfare ;  especially,  a  member  of  an  independent 
baud  engaged  in  predatory  excursions  iu  war  time. 

^W'  The  term  guerrilla  is  the  diminutive  of  the  Spanish 
word  nuerra,  war,  and  means  petty  %uar,  that  is,  war 
carried  on  by  detached  parties ;  generally  in  the  moun- 
tains. ...  A  guerrilla  party  means,  an  irregular  band  of 
armed  men,  carrying  on  an  irregular  war,  not  being  able, 
according  to  their  character  as  a  guerrUla  party,  to  carry 
on  what  the  law  terms  a  regular  loar.  F.  Lieber. 

Guer-rll'la,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  engaged  in,  warfare 
carried  on  irregularly  and  by  independent  bands ;  as,  a 
guerrilla  party  ;  guerrilla  warfare. 

Guess  (gSs),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Guessed  (gSst) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  GtJEssiNG.]  [OE.  gessen;  akin  to  Dan. 
gisse,  Sw.  gissa,  Icel.  gizka,  D.  gissen :  cf .  Dan.  giette  to 
guess,  Icel.  geta  to  get,  to  guess.  Probably  orifcinally, 
to  try  to  get,  and  akin  to  E.  get.  See  Get.]  1.  To  form 
an  opinion  concerning,  without  knowledge  or  means  of 
knowledge ;  to  judge  of  at  random  ;  to  conjecture. 

First,  if  thou  canst,  the  harder  reason  j/uess.      Pope. 

2.  To  judge  or  form  an  opinion  of,  from  reasons  that 
seem  preponderating,  but  are  not  decisive. 

We  may  then  gues.^  how  far  it  was  from  his  design.    Milton. 

Of  ambushed  men,  whom,  by  their  arms  and  dress, 

To  be  Taxallan  enemies  I  guess.  Dryden. 

3.  To  solve  by  a  correct  conjecture ;  to  conjecture 
rightly ;  as,  he  who  guesses  the  riddle  shall  have  the 
ring ;  he  has  guessed  my  designs. 

4.  To  hit  upon  or  reproduce  by  memory.     [06j.] 
Tell  me  their  words,  as  near  as  thou  canst  gitess  them.    Shal:. 

5.  To  think ;  to  suppose  ;  to  believe ;  to  imagine ;  — 
followed  by  an  objective  clause 


Not  all  together  ;  better  far,  I  guess. 

That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways. 


Shak. 


But  in  known  images  of  life  I  guess 

The  labor  greater.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  conjecture  ;  suppose  ;  surmise  ;  suspect ; 
divine ;  think ;  imagine  ;  fancy.  —  To  Guess,  Think,  Reck- 
on. Guess  denotes,  to  attempt  to  hit  upon  at  random ;  as, 
to  guess  at  a  thing  when  blindfolded ;  to  conjecture  or 
form  an  opinion  on  hidden  or  very  sliglit  grounds ;  as,  to 
guess  a  riddle  ;  to  guess  out  the  meaning  of  an  obscure 
passage.  The  use  of  the  word  guess  for  iliink  or  believe, 
although  abundantly  sanctioned  by  good  English  au- 
thors, IS  now  regarded  as  antiquated  and  objectionable 
by  discriminating  writers.  It  may  properly  be  branded 
as  a  coUoquiaUsm  and  vulgarism  when  used  respecting  a 
purpose  or  a  thing  about  which  there  is  no  uncertainty ; 
as,  I  guess  I  '11  go  to  bed. 

Guess,  V.  i.  To  make  a  guess  or  random  judgment ; 
to  conjecture  ;  — with  at,  about,  etc. 

This  is  the  place,  as  well  as  I  may  guess.         Milton. 

Guess,  n.  An  opinion  as  to  anything,  formed  with- 
out sufficient  or  decisive  evidence  or  grounds ;  an  at- 
tempt to  hit  upon  the  truth  by  a  random  judgment ;  a 
conjecture ;  a  surmise. 

A  poet  must  confess 
His  art  *s  like  physic —  but  a  happy  guess.      Dryden. 

Guess'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  guessed. 

Guess'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  guesses ;  one  who  forms 
or  gives  an  opinion  without  means  of  knowing. 

Guess'ing-ly,  adv.    By  way  of  conjecture.  Shak. 

Guess'ive  (-iv),  a.    Conjectural.     [06s.]      Feltham. 

Guess'  rope'  (rop').    {Naut.)  A  guess  warp. 

Guess'  warp'  (warp').  {Naut.)  A  rope  or  hawser  by 
which  a  vessel  is  towed  or  warped  along  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  to  guess  at  the  length  to  be  carried 
in  the  boat  making  the  attachment  to  a  distant  object. 

Guess'WOrk'  (-wflrk'),  n.  Work  performed,  or  results 
obtained,  by  guess ;  conjecture. 

Guest  (gest),  n.     [OE.  gest,  AS.  gxst,  gest ;  akin  to 
OS.,  D.,  &  G.  gast,  Icel.  gestr,  Sw.  gdst,  Dan.  gjdst,  Goth. 
gasts,  Russ.  goste,  and  to  L.  hoslis  enemy,  stranger  ;   the 
meaning  stranger  is  the  older  one,  but  tlie  root  is  un- 
known.    Cf.  Host  an  army.  Hostile.]     1.  A  visitor  ;  a 
person  received  and  entertained  in    one's  house  or  at 
one's  table ;  a  visitor  entertained  without  pay. 
Tc'  cheer  his  guests,  whom  he  had  stayed  that  night.   Spenser. 
True  friendship's  laws  are  by  this  rule  exprest, 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed'the  parting  guest.       Pope. 

2.  A  lodger  or  boarder  at  a  hotel,  lodging  house,  or 
boarding  house. 


Guest  (gSst),  V.  t.    To  receive  or  entertain  hospitably, 

l.Obs.']  Sylvester. 

Guest,  V.  i.    To  be,  or  act  the  part  of,  a  guest.   [06s.] 
And  tell  me,  best  of  princes,  who  he  was 
That  guested  here  so  late.  Chapman. 

Guest'  rope'  (rop').  {Naut.)  The  Ime  by  which  a  boat 
makes  fast  to  the  swinging  boom.        Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Guest'wise'  (-wiz'),  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  guest.' 

Gue'vi  (gwa've),  n.  {ZoU.)  One  of  several  very  small 
species  and  varieties  of  African  antelopes,  of  the  genus 
Cephalophus,  as  the  Cape  guevi  or  kleeneboc  (C.  pyg- 
mxa) ;  — called  a\so pygmy  antelope. 

Gul-faw'  (guf-fa'),  n.  A  loud  burst  of  laughter; 
a  horse  laugh.     "  A  heaity  low  gi/ffaw."  Carlyle. 

Guf'fer  (gtif'fer),  n.     {Zool.)  The  eelpout ;  guffer  eeL 

Gug'gle  (gug'g'l),  V.  i.    See  Gurgle. 

Guhr  (gflr),  n.  [G.]  A  loose,  earthy  deposit  from 
water,  found  iu  the  cavities  or  clefts  of  rocks,  mostly 
wliite,  but  sometimes  red  or  yellow,  from  a  mixture  of 
clay  or  ocher.  p.  Cleaveland. 

Gui'ao  (gwi'ak),  n.    Same  as  Guaiac. 

Gui'a-COl  (g\vi'a-kol),  ??,.  \_Guiac  + -ol.']  (Ckem.)  X 
colorless  hquid,  C6H4,OCH3.0H,  resembling  the  phenols, 
found  as  a  constituent  of  wood-tar  creosote,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  dry  distillation  of  guaiac  resin. 

Gui'a-cum  (gwi'a-ktim),  n.    Same  as  GnAiActrM. 

Guib  (gwib),  n.  {Zool.)  A  West  African  antelope 
{Tragelaphus  scriptus), 
curiously  marked  with 
white  stripes  and  spots 
on  a  reddish  fawn  ground, 
and  hence  called  har- 
nessed antelope  ;  —  called 
also  guiba. 

II  Gui'co-war    (gJ^ko- 

war),  n.  [Mahratta  gaek- 

war,  prop.,  a  cowherd.] 

The  title  of  the  sovereign 

of    Guzerat,   in  Western 

India  ;  -  generally  called      Q^jb,  or  Harnessed  Antelope. 

tlie  Guicowar  of  Baroda, 

which  is  the  capital  of  the  country. 

Guld'a-ble  (gid'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  guided; 
willing  to  be  guided  or  counseled.  Sprat, 

Guld'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.  [See  Guide.]  1.  The  reward 
given  to  a  guide  for  services.     [iJ.]  Ainsworth, 

2.  Guidance  ;  lead ;   direction.     [22.]  Southey. 

Guid'ance  (-ans),  n.     [See  Guide.]     The  act  or  re- 
sult of  guiding ;  the  superintendence  or  assistance  of  a 
guide ;  direction ;  government ;  a  leading. 
His  studies  were  without  guidance  and  without  plan.  Macaulay. 

Guide  (gid ;  232),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Guided  ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Guiding.]  [OE.  guiden,  gyden,  F.  guider.  It. 
guidare ;  prob.  of  Teutonic  origin;  cf.  Goth,  witan  to 
watch  over,  give  heed  to,  Icel.  viti  signal,  AS.  loitan  to 
know.  The  word  prob.  meant,  to  indicate,  point  to,  and 
Lence,  to  show  the  way.     Cf.  Wit,  Guy  a  rope,  Gye.] 

1.  To  lead  or  direct  in  a  way ;  to  conduct  in  a  course 
or  path  ;  to  pilot ;  as,  to  guide  a  traveler. 

I  wish  .  .  .  you 'Id  j/HiWe  me  to  your  sovereign's  court.    Shak. 

2.  To  regulate  and  manage;  to  direct;  to  order;  to 
superintend  the  training  or  education  of  ;  to  instruct 
and  influence  intellectually  or  morally ;  to  train. 

He  will  guide  his  affairs  with  discretion.  Ps.  cxii.  5. 
The  meek  will  he  guide  in  j  udgment.  Ps.  xsv.  9. 
Guide,  n.  [OE.  gide,  F.  guide,  It.  guida.  See  Guide, 
V.  <.]  1.  A  person  who  leads  or  directs  another  in  his 
way  or  course,  as  in  a  strange  land ;  one  who  exhibits 
points  of  interest  to  strangers ;  a  conductor  ;  also,  that 
which  guides ;  a  guidebook. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  directs  another  in  his  con- 
duct or  course  of  life ;  a  director ;  a  regulator. 

He  will  be  our  guide,  even  unto  death.    Ps.  xlviii.  14. 

3.  Any  contrivance,  especially  one  having  a  directing 
edge,  surface,  or  channel,  for  giving  direction  to  the  mo- 
tion of  anything,  as  water,  an  instrument,  or  part  of  a 
machine,  or  for  directing  the  hand  or  eye,  as  of  an  oper- 
ator ;  as:  {a)  (Water  Wheels)  A  blade  or  channel  for  di- 
recting the  flow  of  water  to  the  wheel  buckets.  (61 
(Surgery)  A  grooved  director  for  a  probe  or  knife,  (c) 
(Printing)  A  strip  or  device  to  direct  the  compositor's 
eye  to  the  line  of  copy  he  is  setting. 

4.  (Mil.)  A  noncommissioned  officer  or  soldier  placed 
on  the  directing  flank  of  each  subdivision  of  a  column  of 
troops,  or  at  the  end  of  a  line,  to  mark  the  pivots,  forma- 
tions, marches,  and  alignments  in  tactics.  Farrow. 

Guide  bar  (Mach.),  the  part  of  a  steam  engine  on  which 
the  crosshead  slides,  and  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
piston  rod  is  kept  parallel  to  the  cylinder,  being  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  parallel  motion ;  —  called  also  guide,  and 
slide  bar.  —  Guide  block  (Steam  Engine),  a  block  attached 
to  the  crosshead  to  work  in  contact  with  the  guide  bar.  — 
Guide  meridian.  (Siirveying)  See  under  Meridian.  —  Guide 
pile  lEngin.),  a  pile  dnven  to  mark  a  place,  as  a  point  to 
work  to.  —  Guide  pulley  {Mach.),  a  pulley  for  directing  or 
changing  the  line  of  motion  of  a  belt ;  an  idler.  Knight. 
—  Guide  rail  (Railroads),  an  additional  rail,  between  the 
others,  gripped  by  horizontal  driving  wheels  on  the  loco- 
motive, as  a  means  of  propulsion  on  steep  gradients. 

Guide'board'  (-bord'),  n.  A  board,  as  upon  a  guide- 
post,  having  upon  it  directions  or  information  as  to  the 
road.  Lowell- 

Gulde'book'  (-b65k'),  n.  A  book  of  directions  and  in- 
formation for  travelers,  tourists,  etc. 

Guide'less,  a.    Without  a  guide.  Dryden. 

Guide'post'  (-post'),  n.  A  post  at  the  fork  of  a  road, 
with  a  guideboard  on  it,  to  direct  travelers. 

Guid'er  (gld'er),  n.     A  guide ;  a  director.  Shak. 

Guid'er-ess  (-Ss),  n.  A  female  guide.  [06s.]  Chaucer 

Guid'guid'  (gwid'gwTd'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  South  Amer- 
ican ant  bird  of  the  genus  Hylactes  ;  —  called  also  bark 
ing  bird. 

Gul'don  (gi'diln),  n.     [F.  guidon.  It  guidone.     See 
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G01DE,  V.  <.]  1.  A  small  flag  or  streamer,  as  that  carried 
by  cavalry,  which  is  broad  at  one  end  and  nearly  pointed 
at  the  other,  or  that  used  to  direct  the  moveuients  of  a 
body  of  infantry,  or  to  make  signals  at  sea ;  also,  the  flag 
of  a  guild  or  fraternity.  In  the  United  States  service, 
each  company  of  cavalry  has  a  guidon. 

The  pendants  and  guidons  were  carried  by  the  officers  of  the 
army.  Ecelyn. 

2.  One  who  carries  a  flag.  Johnson. 

3.  One  of  a  community  established  at  Borne,  by  Charle- 
magne, to  guide  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Gulge  (gij  or  gej),  n.     [06s.]     See  Giqe. 

Guild  (gild),  n.  [OE.  gilde,  AS.  gild,  gield,  geld, 
tribute,  a  society  or  company  where  payment  was  made 
for  its  charge  and  support,  fr.  AS.  gildan,  gieldan,  to  pay. 
See  Yield,  v.  i.]  1.  An  association  of  men  belonging  to 
the  same  class,  or  engaged  in  kindred  pursuits,  formed 
for  mutual  aid  and  protection ;  a  business  fraternity  or 
corporation  ;  as,  the  Stationers'  Guild  ;  the  Ironmongers' 
Guild.  They  were  originally  licensed  by  the  government, 
and  endowed  with  special  privileges  and  authority. 

2.  A  guildhall.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

3.  A  religious  association  or  society,  organized  for 
charitable  purposes  or  for  assistance  in  parish  work. 

Guild'a-ble  (gtld'a-b'l),  a.     Liable  to  a  tax.     [Obs.'] 
Gull'der  (gil'der),  n.     [D.  gulden,  orig.,  golden.    Cf. 
Golden.]    A  Dutch  silver  coin  worth  about  forty  cents  ; 

—  called  3\s,o  florin  and  gulden. 

Guild'hall'  (gtld'hal'),  n.  The  hall  where  a  guild  or 
corporation  usually  assembles ;  a  townhall. 

Guile  (gfl;  232),  n.  [OE.  guile,  gile,  OF.  guile;  of 
German  origin,  and  the  same  word  as  E.  wile.  See 
Wile.]  Craft ;  deceitful  cunning ;  artifice ;  duplicity ; 
wile  i  deceit ;  treachery. 

Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.    John  i.  47. 
To  wage  by  force  or  guile  eternal  war.  Milton. 

Guile,  V.  t.  [OF.  guiler.  See  Guile,  n.]  To  disguise 
or  conceal ;  to  deceive  or  delude.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Guile'ful  (-ful)>  <^-  Full  of  guile  ;  characterized  by 
cunning,  deceit,  or  treachery ;  guilty.  —  GuUe'fUl-ly, 
adv.  —  GuUe'f ul-ness,  n. 

Guile'less,  a.  Free  from  guUe ;  artless.  —  Gulle'- 
less-ly,  adv.  —  Guile'less-ness,  n. 

Guil'er  (gil'er),  n.   [Cf.  OF.  guileor.l    A  deceiver  ;  one 
who   deludes,  or    uses   guile.     [06s.] 
Spe7iser. 

II  QulVle-met'  (gTl'le-mSf),  n.  [F.] 
A  quotation  mark,     [i?.] 

Guil'le-mot'  (gTl'le-mSf),  n.  [F.] 
(Zo'dl.)  One  of  several  northern  sea 
birds,  allied  to  the  auks.  They  have 
short  legs,  placed  far  back,  and  are  ex- 
pert divers  and  swimmers. 

1!^°"  The  common  guille- 
mots, or  murres,  belong  to  the 
fenus  Uria  (as  U.  troue) ;  the 
lack  or  foolish  guillemot 
(Cepphusgrylle,torraer\Y  Uria 
grylle),  is  called  also  sea  pi- 
geon and  eligny.    See  Mukre. 

GuU'le-vat'  (-vSt'),  n.  [F. 
guilloire  (fr.  guiller  to  work, 
ferment) -j-E.«a<.]  A  vat  for 
fermenting  liquors. 

II  Guil'loche'  (ge'yosh'  or  gil-losh'),  n.  [F.  guillochis ; 

—  said  to  be  fr.  Guillot,  the  inventor  of  a  machine  for 
carving  it.]  (Arch.)  An 
ornament  in  the  form  of 
two  or  more  bands  or 
strings  twisted  over  each 
other  in  a  continued  series, 
leaving  circular  openings 
which  are  filled  with  round 
ornaments. 

Guil-loched'  (gll-loshf), 

a.  Waved  or  engine-turned. 

Mollett. 

GuU'lo-tlne'  (gil'lo-ten'), 
n.      [F.,  from  Guillotin,  a 
French  physician,  who  pro- 
posed,  in  the  Constituent   Assembly   of  1789,  to  abol- 
ish   decapitation  witli   the 
ax  or  sword.     The  instru- 
ment was  invented  by  Dr. 
Antoiue    Louis,    and    was 
called  at  first  Loidson   or 
Louiselle.     Similar   ma- 
chines, however,  were 
known  earlier.]     1.   A  ma- 
chine for  beheading  a  per- 
son by  one  stroke  of  a  heavy 
ax  or  blade,  which  slides 
in   vertical    guides,    is 
raised   by  a    cord,  and 
let  fall  upon  the  neck 
of  the  victim. 

2.  Any  machine  or 
instrument  for  cutting 
or  shearing,  resembling 
in  its  action  a  guillotine. 

Gull'lo-tlne'  (gll'lS-ten'),  «.  t.  \:imp.  &  p.  p.  GniL- 
LOTiNED  (-tend') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Guillotining.]  [Cf. 
F.  gnilloiiner.]    To  behead  with  the  guillotine. 

Guilt  (gilt),  n.  [OE.  gili,  gult,  AS.  gylt,  crime; 
probably  originally  signifying,  the  fine  or  mulct  paid  for 
an  offense,  and  afterward  the  offense  itself,  and  akin  to 
AS.  gieldan  to  pay,  E.  yield.  See  Yield,  v.  C]  1.  The 
crimmality  and  consequent  exposure  to  punishment  re- 
BUltmg  from  willful  disobedience  of  law,  or  from  morally 
wrong  action  ;  the  state  of  one  who  has  broken  a  moral  or 
political  law ;  crime  ;  criminality ;  offense  against  riglit. 


Black  Guillemot  {Cepphus 
grylle).  in  winter  plumage. 


GuiUotnie 


Satan  had  not  to  answer,  but  stood  struck 
With  guilt  of  hia  own  sin. 


Milton. 


2.  Exposure  to  any  legal  penalty  or  forfeiture. 

A  ship  incurs  guilt  by  tlie  violation  of  a  blockade.    Kent. 
Gullt'i-ly  (gllt'l-ljf),  adv.     In  a  guilty  manner. 
Guilt'i-ness,  n.     The  quaUty  or  state  of  being  guilty. 
Guiltless,  a.     1.  Free  from  guilt ;  innocent. 
The  Lord  will  not  hold  hun  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in 
vain.  Ex.  xx.  7. 

2.  Without  experience  or  trial ;  unacquainted  (with), 
Sucli  gardening  tools,  us  art,  yet  rude. 
Guiltless  of  tire,  had  formed.  Milton. 

— Guilt 'less-ly,  adv.  —  Guilt'less-ness,  n. 

Gullt'-siok'  (-sik'),  a.  Made  sick  by  consciousness 
of  guilt.    "  A  guill-sick  conscience."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Guilt'y  (gilt'y),  a.  [Compar.  Guiltiek  (-T-er) ;  superl. 
Guiltiest.]  [AS.  gyltig  liable.  See  Guilt.]  1.  Having 
incurred  guilt ;  criminal ;  morally  delinquent ;  wicked  ; 
chargeable  with,  or  responsible  for,  something  censurable  ; 
justly  exposed  to  penalty; — used  with  of,  and  usually 
followed  by  the  crime,  sometimes  by  the  punishment. 

They  answered  and  said,  He  is  guilty  of  death.  Matt.  xxvi.  66. 
Nor  he,  nor  you,  were  guilty  of  the  strife.      Dryden. 

2.  Evincing  or  indicating  guilt ;  involving  guilt ;  as,  a 
guilty  look ;  a  guilty  act ;  a,  guilty  feeling. 

3.  Conscious;  cognizant.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

4.  Condemned  to  payment.  [06s.  &  iJ.]  Dryden. 
GuUt'y-Uke'  (-ilk'),  adv.  Guiltily.  [(56s.]  Shak. 
Gnln'ea(giii'e),  n.     1.  A  district  on  the  west  coast  of 

Africa  (formerly  noted  for  its  export  of  gold  and  slaves) 
after  which  the  Guinea  fowl,  Guinea  grass,  Guinea 
peach,  etc. ,  are  named. 

2.  A  gold  coin  of  England  current  for  twenty-one  shil- 
lings sterling,  or  about  five  dollars,  but  not  coined  since 
the  issue  of  sovereigns  in  1817. 

The  guinea,  so  called  from  the  Guinea  gold  out  of  which  it 
was  first  struck,  was  proclaimed  in  1663,  and  to  go  for  twenty 
shillings  ;  but  it  never  went  for  less  than  twenty-one  shillings. 

Pinkerton. 

Guinea  com.  (i?o/.)  See  Durra. —  Guinea  Cmrentfrreoy.), 
a  current  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  setting  southwardly  into 
the  Bay  of  Benin  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. —  Guinea  dropper, 
one  who  cheats  by  dropping  counterfeit  guineas.  [06s.] 
(ray. —  Guinea  fowl,  Guinea  hen  (Zo'dl.),  an  African  galli- 
naceous bird,  of  the  genus  Ifumida,  allied  to  the  pheas- 
ants. The  common  domesticated  species  (iV.  meleagris), 
has  a  colored  fleshy  horn  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  is 
of  a  dark  gray  color,  variegated  with  small  white  spots. 
The  crested  Guinea 
fowl  (jT.  cristala)  is 
a  finer  species.  — 
Guinea  grains  (Bot.), 
grains  of  Paradise, 
or  amomtun.  See 
Amomum.  —  Guinea 
grass  (Boi.),  a  tall 
strong  forage  grass 
(Panicuin  jumento-^ 
rum),  introduced 
from  Africa  into  the 
West  Indies  and 
Southern  United 
States.  —  Guinea-hen 
flower  {BoD,  a  lilia-  Helmeted  Guinea  Fowl  (A'umitfa 
ceous  flower  (Fritil-  Pucherani). 

laria  Meleagris)  with  petals  spotted  like  the  feathers  of 
the  Guinea  hen.  —  Guinea  peach.  See  under  Peach.  — 
Guinea  pepper  (Bot.),  the  pods  of  the  Xylopia  aromaiica, 
a  tree  of  the  order  Anonaceee,  found  in  tropical  West 
Africa.  They  are  also  sold  under  the  name  of  Piper 
.^thiopicum.  —  Guinea  pig.  [Prob.  a  mistake  for  Guiana 
pig.]  la)  (Zo'dl.)  A  small  Brazilian  rodent  (Cavia  cobai/a), 
about  seven  inches  in  length,  and  usually  of  a  white  color, 
with  spots  of  orange  and  black.  (6)  A  contemptuous 
sobriquet.  Smollett.  —  Guinea  plum  (Bot.),  the  fruit  of 
Parinarium  excelsum,  a  large  West  African  tree  of  the 
order  C'hrysobalanese,  having  a  scarcely  edible  fruit 
somewhat  resembling  a  plum,  which  is  also  called  gray 
plum  and  rough-skin  plum.  —  Guinea  worm  (Zo'dl. ),  a  long 
and  slender  African  nematoid  worm  ( Filar ia  Medinensis) 
of  a  wliite  color.  It  lives  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  man, 
beneath  the  skin,  and  produces  painful  sores. 

Gui-pure'  (ge-piir'),  n.  [F.]  A  term  used  for  lace  of 
different  kinds ;  most  properly  for  a  lace  of  large  pat- 
tern and  heavy  material  which  has  no  ground  or  mesh, 
but  has  the  pattern  held  together  by  connecting  threads 
called  bars  or  brides. 

Guir'land  (ger'land),  n.     I0bs.'\    See  Garland. 

Guise  (giz),  n.  [OE.  guise,  gise,  way,  manner,  F. 
guise,  fr.  OHG.  wisa,  G.  weise.  See  Wise,  n.]  1.  Cus- 
tomary way  of  speaking  or  acting ;  custom  ;  fashion  ; 
manner  ;  behavior ;  mien ;  mode  ;  practice ;  —  often  used 
formerly  in  such  phrases  as  :  at  his  own  guise  ;  that  is,  in 
his  own  fashion,  to  suit  himself.  Chaucer. 

The  swain  replied,  **  It  never  was  our  guise 
To  slight  the  poor,  or  aught  humane  despise."     Pope. 

2.  External  appearance  in  manner  or  dress  ;  appropri- 
ate Indication  or  expression ;  garb ;  shape. 

As  then  the  guise  was  for  each  gentle  swain.    Spnxser. 

A  .  .  .  specter,  in  a  far  more  terrific  guise  than  any  which 

ever  yet  have  overpowered  the  imagination.  liurlcc. 

3.  Cover  ;  cloak  ;  as,  under  the  guise  of  patriotism. 
GuiS'er  (glz'er),  n.     [Prom  Guise.]     A  person  in  dis- 
guise ;  a  masker  ;  a  mummer.     \_Obs.  ov  Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Gui-tar'  (gi-tar'),  n.  [F.  guilare  :  cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  &  Pg. 
guitarra,  It.  chitarrn  ;  all  fr.  Gr.  Ki9a.pa  ;  cf.  L.  cifhara. 
Cf.  Cittern,  Gittern.]  A  stringed  instru- 
ment of  music  resembling  the  lute  or  the 
violin,  but  lai'ger,  and  having  six  strings,  three 
of  silk  covered  with  silver  wire,  and  three  of 
catgut,  —  played  upon  with  the  fingers. 

Gult'gUit'  (gwTt'gwTt'),  n.  [So  called 
from  its  note.]  (Zoiil.)  One  of  several  spe- 
cies of  small  tropical  American  birds  of  the 
family  Ccerebidse,  allied  to  the  creepers  ;  — 
called  also  quit.     See  Quit. 

II  Gu'la (gii'la),  71. ;  pi.  L.  GuLa:  (-le),  E.  Gu- 
LAs(-laz).  [L.,thethro,it,  gullet.]  1.  [Zo'nl.) 
{a)  The  upper  front  of  the  neck,  next  to  the 
chin  ;  the  upper  throat.  (6)  A  plate  which 
in  most  ins«cts  supports  the  »ubinentum. 


Guitar. 


2.  (Arch.)_A  capping  molding.    Same  as  Cymatium. 

Gular  (gu'ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  gulaire.']  (Zo'dl.)  Per- 
taining to  the  gula  or  throat ;  as,  gular  plates.  See  II- 
lust,  of  BiBD,  and  Bowfin. 

Gu'laund  (-land),  n.  \lce\.  gul-'dnd.']  An  arctic  sea  bird. 

Gulch  (gulch),  n.  1.  Act  of  gulching  or  gulping.  [06s.] 

2.  A  glutton.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

3.  A  ravine,  or  part  of  the  deep  bed  of  a  torrent  when 
dry ;  a  gully. 

Gulch,  V.  t.     [OE.  gulchen ;   cf.  dial.   Sw.  g'dlka  to 
gulch,  D.  gulzig  greedy,  or  E.  gulp.^    To  swallow  greed- 
ily ;  to  gulp  down.     [06s.] 
Guld  (guld),  n.  A  flower.  See  Gold.   [06s.]  Chaucer. 
6ul'den_(gul'den),  n.     See  Guilder. 
Gule  (gul),  V.  i.    To  give  the  color  of  giiles  to. 
Gule  (gul),  n.     The  throat ;  the  gullet.     iObs."] 

Throats  so  wide  and  gules  so  gluttonous.  Qauden. 
Gules  (gulz),  n.  [OE.  goules,  F.  gueules,  the  same 
word  as  gueule  throat,  OF.  gole,  goule, 
L.  gula.  So  named  from  the  red  color  of 
the  throat.  See  Gullet,  and  cf.  Gula.] 
(Her.)  The  tincture  red,  indicated  in 
seals  and  engraved  figures  of  escutcheons 
by  parallel  vertical  lines.  Hence,  used 
poetically  for  a  red  color  or  that  which 
is  red. 

His  sev'n-fold  targe  a  field  of  gules  did  stain 
In  which  two  swords  he   bore  ;   his  word, 

"  Divide  and  reign."  P.  Fletcher.  Gules. 

Follow  thy  drum ; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground  ;  gules,  gules.     Shak. 
Let 's  march  to  rest  and  set  in  gules,  like  suns.    Beau.  &f  Fl. 
Gulf  (gaif),  n.     [F.  golfe.  It.   golfo,  fr.   Gr.   koAttos 
bosom,  bay,  gulf,  LGr.   koA(()09.]     1.  A  hollow  place  in 
the  earth ;  an  abyss  ;  a  deep  chasm  or  basin. 
He  then  surveyed 
Hell  and  the  .f7u?/"  between.  Milton. 

Between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf^xQd.    Luke  xvi.  26. 

2.  That  which  swallows  ;  the  gullet.     [06s.]        Shak. 

3.  That  which  swallows  irretrievably  ;  a  whirlpool ;  a 
sucking  eddy.  Shak. 

A  gulfoi  ruin,  swallowing  gold.  Tennyson. 

4.  (Geog.)  A  portion  of  an  ocean  or  sea  extending  into 
the  land ;  a  partially  land-locked  sea ;  as,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

5.  (Mining)  A  large  deposit  of  ore  in  a  lode. 

Gulf  Stream  (<?eoy.),  a  great  ocean  current,  flowing  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  northward  parallel  to  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  the  United  States,  and  turning  eastward  off  Nan- 
tucket, its  average  rate  being  about  two  miles  an  hour. 
It  plays  an  important  part  in  ameliorating  the  climate  of 
Great  Britain  and  Norway.  The  similar  Japan  current, 
OT  Kui'o-Siwo,  which  gives  a  warm  moist  cfimate  to  the 
lower  Alaskan  coast,  is  sometimes  called  the  Gulf 
Stream  of  the  Pacific.  —  Gulf  weed 
(Bot.),  a  branching  seaweed  (Sar- 
gassurn  bucciferum,  or  sea  grape), 
having  numerous  berrylike  air  ves- 
sels, —  found  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  in 
the  Sargasso  Sea,  and  elsewhere. 

GuU'y  (-f),  a.  Full  of  whirl- 
pools or  gulfs.  Chapman. 

Gul'gUl  (gul'giil),  n.  [Hind., 
galgal.']  A  cement  made  in  India 
from  sea  shells,  pulverized  and 
mixed  with  oil,  and  spread  over  a 
ship's  bottom,  to  prevent  the  bor-  Gulf  Weed, 

ing  of  worms. 

Gu'list  (gil'list),  n.     [L.  gulo.']     A  glutton.     [06s.] 

Gull  (gill),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Gulled  (giild) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Gulling.]  [Prob.  fr.  gull  the  bird;  but  ct. 
OSw.  gylla  to  deceive,  D.  kullen,  and  E.  cullibility .']  To 
deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  mislead  ;  to  trick ;  to  defraud. 

The  vulgar,  gulled  into  rebellion,  armed.       Di-yden. 
I  'm  not  gulling  him  for  the  emperor's  service.     Coleridge. 

Gull,  n.    1.  A  cheating  or  cheat ;  trick ;  fraud.  Shak. 

2.  One  easily  cheated ;  a  dupe.  Shak. 

Gull,  re.  [Of  Celtic  origin ;  cf .  Corn,  gullan,  W.  gioy. 
lan.'\  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  many  species  of  long-winged  sea 
birds  of  the  genus  Larus  and  allied  genera. 

11^^  Among  the  best  known  American  species  are  the 
herring  gull  (La?-us  arqenlatus),  the  great  black-backed 
gull  (L.  marinus),  the  laugMng  gull 
(L.  atricilla),  and  Bonaparte's  gull 
{L.  Philadelphia).  The  common 
ropeau  gull  is  iarus  cuvuf. 


Herring  Gull  (Larus  anjeutatus),  in  winter  plumage. 
Gull  teaser  (Zo'dl.),  the  jager;  —  also  applied  to  certain 


species  of  terns. 
Gull'age  (-ij ;  48),  n. 


[06s.] 


Act  of  being  gulled. 

Had  you  no  quirk 

To  ovoid  gullage,  sir,  by  such  a  creature  ?     B.  Jonson. 

GuU'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  gulls ;  a  deceiver. 

GuU'er-y  (-y),  n.     An  act,  or  tlio  practice,  of  gulling; 

trickery  ;  fr.and.     [7?.]     "  A  mer(^  gallery."  Seidell. 

Gul'let  (gtll'lSt),  n      [OK.  gold,   OF.  goulei,  dim.  of 

gole,  goule,  throat,  F.  gueule,  L.  gula;  perh.  akin  to 

Skr.  gala,  G.  kehle  ;  cf .   F.  goulei  the  neck  of  a  bottle, 

goulolte  cliannel,  gutter.  Cf".  Gules,  Gully.]    1.  (.inat.) 

Tlie  tube  by  which  food  and  drink  are  carried  from  the 

pharynx  to  the  stomach  ;  tlie  esophagus. 

2.  Something  shaped  like  tlie  food  passage,  or  per- 
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use,    finite,    rude,    full,    lip,   ftrn ;    pity  1 
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forming  simil^iT  functions  ;  as :  (a)  A  channel  for  water. 
(6)  (Engin.)  A  preparatory  cut  or  channel  in  excava- 
tions, of  sufficient  width  for  the  passage  of  earth  wagons, 
(c)  A  concave  cut  made  in  the  teeth  of  some  saw  blades. 

Gullet-ing  (giil'lSt-ing),  n.  {Engin.)  A  system  of 
excavating  by  means  of  gullets  or  channels. 

Gul'll-ble  (gul'lT-b'l),  a.  Easily  gulled  ;  that  may  be 
duped.  — Gnl'li-bil'i-ty  (giil'li-bil'I-ty),  n.    Burke. 

GuU'Ish     (gul'ish),     a.      FooUsh  ;    stupid.      [Ofti.] 

—  Gull'ish-ness,  n.     [Obs.'] 

Gully  (gul'ly),  n.  ;  pi.  Gullies  (-liz).  [Etymol.  un- 
certain.]   A  large  knife.     {Scot.']  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gul'ly,  n. /^^.Gdllies  (-I12).  [Formerly  ^uHe^]  1.  A 
channel  or  hollow  worn  in  the  earth  by  a  current  of 
water  ;  a  short  deep  portion  of  a  torrent's  bed  when  dry. 

2.  A  grooved  iron  rail  or  tram  plate.    [Eng.~\ 

Gaily  gut,  a  glutton.  {Obs.'\  Chapman.  —  Gully  hole,  the 
opening  through  wliich  gutters  discharge  surface  water. 

Gully,  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Gullied  (-lid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Gullying.]     To  wear  into  a  gully  or  into  gullies. 

Gul'ly,  V.  i.    To  flow  noisily.     [OJi.]  Johnson. 

Gu-los'i-ty  (gu-los'i-ty),  n.  [L.  gidositas,  it.  gulosus 
gluttonous.  See  Gullet.]  Excessive  appetite  :  greedi- 
ness ;  voracity.     [J?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Gulp  (gulp),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Gulped  (giilpt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gulping.]  [D.  gulpen,  cf.  OD.  golpe  gulf.] 
To  swallow  eagerly,  or  in  large  draughts ;  to  swallow  up ; 
to  take  dovm  at  one  swallow. 

He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  guljis  it  down.      Coicper. 

The  old  man  .  .  .  glibly  gulped  down  the  whole  narrative. 

Fielding. 

To  gulp  up,  to  throw  up  from  the  stomach ;  to  disgorge. 

Gulp,  n.  1.  The  act  of  taking  a  large  mouthful ;  a 
ewallow,  or  as  much  as  is  swallowed  at  once. 

2.  A  disgorging.     {Colloq.] 

Gulph  (gulf),  n.    lObs.}    See  Gulf. 

Gult  (gult),  n.    Guilt.    See  Guilt.     [06i.]   Chaucer. 

Gult'y  (-y),  a.    Guilty.     lObs.J  Chaucer. 

Gul'y  (gul'y),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  gules ;  red. 
"  Those  fatal  guly  dragons."  Milton. 

Gum  (gum),  n.  [OE.  gome,  AS.  goma  palate ;  akin 
to  G.  gaumen,  OHG.  goumo,  guomo,  Icel.  gomr,  Sw. 
gam;  cf.  Gr.  ^^aiVeii/ to  gape.]  The  dense  tissues  which 
invest  the  teeth,  and  cover  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  jaws- 
Gum  rash  (J/ed. ),  strophulus  in  a  teething  child  ;  red 
gum.  —  Gum  stick,  a  smooth  hard  substance  for  children 
to  bite  upon  whUe  teetliing. 

Gum,  V.  f.  To  deepen  and  enlarge  the  spaces  between 
the  teeth  of  (a  worn  saw).     See  Gummer. 

Gum,  n.  [OE.  gomme,  gumme,  F.  gomme,  L.  gummi 
and  commis,  fr.  Gr.  Ko/u/ai,  prob.  from  an  Egyptian  form 
karni ;  cf.  It.  gomma.]  1.  A  vegetable  secretion  of 
many  trees  or  plants  tliat  hardens  when  it  exudes,  but  is 
soluble  in  water ;  as,  gum  arable  ;  gum  tragacanth  ;  the 
gum  of  the  cherry  tree.  Also,  with  less  propriety,  exuda- 
tions that  are  not  soluble  in  water  ;  as,  gum  copal  and 
gum  sandarac,  which  are  really  resins. 

2.  [Bat.)  See  Gum  tree,  below. 

3.  A  hive  made  of  a  section  of  a  hollow  gum  tree ; 
hence,  any  roughly  made  hive  ;  also,  a  Vessel  or  bin  made 
of  a  hollow  log.     [Southern  U.  S.J 

4.  A  rubber  overshoe.     [_Local,  U.  S.] 

Black  gTun,  Blue  gum,  British  gum,  etc.  See  under  Black, 
Blue,  etc.  —  Gum  Acaroides,  the  resinous  gum  of  the  Aus- 
tralian grass  tree  (Xnnthorrhcea).  —  Gum  animal  (Zo'ol.), 
tlie  galago  of  West  Africa ;  —  so  called  because  it  feeds  on 
gums.    See  Galaqo.  —  Gum  animl  or  anlm^.    See  Anim^. 

—  Gum  arable,  a  gum  jaelded  mostly  by  several  species  of 
Acacia  (chiefly  A.  vera  and  A.  Arabica)  growing  m  Africa 
and  Southern  Asia ;  —  called  also  gum  acacia.  East  Indian 
cum  arable  comes  from  a  tree  of  the  Orange  family  which 
bears  the  elephant  ftpple.  —  Gum  butea,  a  gum  yielded  by 
the  Indian  plants  Butea  frondosa  and  B.  superbn,  and 
used  locally  in  tanning  and  in  precipitatiiig  indigo.—  Gum 
clstua,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Cistus  (Cistus  ladaniferusi,  a 
species  of  rock  rose.—  Gum  dragon.  See  Tkagacanth.  — 
Gum  elastic.  Elastic  gum.  See  Caoutchouc.  —  Gum  elemi. 
See  Elemi.  —  Giun  juniper.  See  Sandaeac— Gum  kino. 
See  under  Kino.  —  Gum  lac.  See  Lac.  —  Gum  Ladenum, 
a  fragrant  gum  yielded  by  several  Oriental  species  of 
Cistus  or  rock  rose.  —Gum  passages,  sap  receptacles  ex- 
tending through  the  parenchyma  of  certain  plants 
(Amygdalacex,  Cactacex,  etc.),  and  affording  passage  for 
gum.  —  Gum  pot,  a  varnish  maker's  utensil  for  melting 
gum  and  mixing  other  ingredients.—  Gum  resin,  the  milky 
juice  of  a  plant  solidified  by  exposure  to  air ;  one  of  cer- 
tain inspissated  saps,  mixtures  of,  or  having  properties  of, 
gum  and  resin ;  a  resin  containing  more  or  less  mucilag- 
mous  and  gummy  matter.  —  Gum  sandarac.  See  Sanda- 
eac —  Gum  Senegal,  a  gum  similar  to  gum  arable, 
yielded  by  trees  t Acacia  Verek  and  A.  Adansonii)  grow- 
mg  in  the  Senegal  cormtry.  West  Africa.  —  Gum  traga- 
canth. See  Tr.agacanth.  —  Gum  tree,  the  name  given  to 
several  trees  in  America  and  Australia :  (a)  The  black 
gum  {Nyssa  multiflora),  one  of  the  largest  trees  of  the 
Southern  States,  bearing  a  small  blue  fruit,  the  favorite 
food  of  the  opossum.  Most  of  the  large  trees  become 
hoUow.  (6)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus.  See  Eu- 
calpytus.  (c)  The  sweet  gum  tree  of  the  United  States 
(Liqinda-mbnr  styraciflua),  a  large  and  beautiful  tree 
with  pointedly  lobed  leaves  and  woody  burlilie  fruit.  It 
exudes  an  aromatic  terebintbine  juice.  —  Gum  water,  a 
solution  of  gum,  esp.  of  gum  arable,  in  water.  —  Gum 
wood,  the  wood  of  any  gum  tree,  esp.  the  wood  of  the 
Eucalyptus  piperita,  of  New  South  Wales. 

Gum,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Gummed  (giimd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Gumming.]  To  smear  with  gum;  to  close  with 
gum ;  to  unite  or  stiffen  by  gum  or  a  gumlike  substance  ; 
to  make  sticky  with  a  gumlike  substance. 

He  frets  like  a  rmmmed  velvet.  Shak. 

Gum,  V.  i.    To  pxude  or  form  gum ;  to  become  gummy. 

Gum'feO  (gura'bo),  n.  [Written  also  gombo.]  1.  A 
soup  thickened  with  the  mucilaginous  pods  of  the  okra ; 
okra  soup.    [Southern  U.  5.] 

2.  The  okra  plant  or  its  pods.     ISouthern  U.  S.] 

Qnm1)oU  (gum'boil),  »,  (3Ied.)  A  small  suppurating 
inflamed  spot  on  the  gum. 

n  Onm'ma  (gum'ma),  n.  ;  pi.  GnmiATA  (-ta,).     [NL. 


So  called  from  its  gummy  contents.    See  Gtm.]    (Med.) 
A  kind  of  soft  tumor,  usually  of  syphilitic  origin. 

Gum-ma'tOUS  (giim-ma'tiis),  a.  (Med.)  Belonging 
to,  or  resembling,  gumma. 

Gum'mer  (gilm'mer),  n.  [From  2d  Gum.]  A  punch- 
cutting  tool,  or  machine  for  deepening  and  enlarging  the 
spaces  between  the  teeth  of  a  worn  saw. 

Gum-mil'er-OUS  (giim-mlfer-us),  a.  [L.  gummi  gum 
-)-  -Jerous.'J    Producing  gum  ;  gum-bearing. 

Gum'mi-ness  (gum'mi-nSs),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  gummy ;  viscousness. 

Gum'mite  (-mit),  n.  [So  called  because  it  occurs  in 
rounded  or  flattened  pieces  wliich  look  like  gum.]  (Min.) 
A  yellow  amorphous  mineral,  essentially  a  hydrated  oxide 
of  uranium  derived  from  the  alteration  of  urauinite. 

Gum-mos'i-ty  (giim-mos'i-ty),  n.  Gumminess  ;  a  vis- 
cous or  adhesive  quality  or  nature,     [i?.  ]  Floyer. 

Gum'mous  (gum'mils),  a.  [L.  gummosus ;  cf.  F. 
gommeux.~\     1.  Gumlike,  or  composed  of  gum ;  gummy. 

2.  (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  gumma. 

Gum'my  (-my),  a.  ICompar.  Gummiek  (-mi-er)  ; 
superl.  Gummiest.]  Consisting  of  gum  ;  viscous ;  ad- 
hesive ;  producing  or  containing  gum  ;  covered  with  gum 
or  a  substance  resembling  gum. 

Kindles  the  gumiay  bark  of  iir  or  pine.  Milton. 

Then  rubs  his  ffu?nmy  eyes.  Dryden. 

Gummy  tumor  (Med.),  a  gumma. 

Gump  (glimp),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  &  Dan.  gump  buttocks, 
rump,  Icel.  gumpr.~\  A  dolt ;  a  dunce.   [Low]  Holloway. 

Gump'tion  (-shiin),  n.  [OE.  gom,  gome,  attention ; 
akin  to  AS.  geomian,  gyman,  to  regard,  observe,  gyme 
care,  OS.  gomean  to  heed,  Goth,  gaumjan  to  see,  notice.] 

1.  Capacity ;  shrewdness ;  common  sense.  IColloq.'] 
One  does  not  have  gumption  till  one  has  been  properly  cheated. 

Loi-d  Lytton. 

2.  (Paint.)  (a)  The  art  of  preparing  colors.  Sir  W. 
Scott,     (b)  Megilp.     Fairholt. 

Gun  (giin),  n.  [OE.  gonne,  gunne  ;  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin; cf.  Ir.,  Gael.,  &  LL.  gunna,  W.  gwn ;  possibly 
(like  cannon)  fr.  L.  canna  reed,  tube  ;  or  abbreviated  fr. 
OF.  mangonnel,  E.  mangonel,  a  machine  for  hurling 
stones.]  1.  A  weapon  which  throws  or  propels  a  mis- 
sile to  a  distance  ;  any  firearm  or  instrument  for  tlirow- 
ing  projectiles  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  consisting 
of  a  tube  or  barrel  closed  at  one  end,  in  which  the  pro- 
jectile is  placed,  with  an  explosive  charge  behind,  which 
is  ignited  by  various  means.  Muskets,  rifles,  carbines, 
and  fowling  pieces  are  smaller  guns,  for  hand  use,  and 
are  called  small  arms.  Larger  guns  are  called  cannon, 
ordnance,  Jieldpieces,  carronades,  howitzers,  etc.  See 
these  terms  in  the  Vocabulary. 

As  swift  as  a  pellet  out  of  a  gimne 

When  fire  13  in  the  powder  runne.  Chaucer. 

The  word  gun  was  in  use  in  England  for  an  engine  to  cast  a 

thing  from  a  man  long  before  there  was  any  gunpowder  found 

out.  Selden. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  piece  of  heavy  ordnance  ;  in  a  restricted 
sense,  a  cannon. 

3.  pi.  (Naut.)  Violent  blasts  of  wind. 

^S^  Guns  are  classified,  according  to  their  construction 
or  manner  of  loading,  as  rifled  or  smoothbore,  breech- 
loading  or  muzzle-loading,  cast  or  built-up  guns  ;  or  ac- 
cording to  their  use,  as  field,  mountain,  prairie,  seacoast, 
and  siege  guns. 

Armstrong  ?un,  a  wrought  iron  breech-loading  camion 
named  after  its  Enghsh  mventor,  Sir  William  Armstrong. 
—  Great  gun,  a  piece  of 
heavy  ordnance ;  hence 
[Fig.),  a  person  superior 
m  any  way. —  Gun  bar- 
rel, the  barrel  or  tube  of 
a  gun.  —  Gun  carriage, 
the  carriage  on  wliich 
a  gun  is  mounted  or 
moved. 


Field  Gun  Carriage,  detached  from  the  Limber.  A  Stock  ;  B 
Cheek  ;  a  Lunette  ;  h  Trail  Plate  ;  c  c  Pointing  Rings  ;  d  Han- 
dle ;  ee  Prolonge  Hooks;  /'  Wheel  Guard  Plate;  g  Lock 
Chain,  Nut,  Bolt,  and  Washer ;  I  Elevating  Screw ;  g  Trun- 
nion Plate  ;  r  Cap-square  ;  s  Cap-square  Chains  and  Keys  ; 
1  Prolonge  ;  2  Sponge  and  Rammer  ;  3  Handspike. 


Carriage,  for  Casemate  or  Barbette  Gun. 
A  Carriage  proper  ;  B  Chassis. 

—  Gun  cotton  (Chem.),  a  general  name  for  a  series  of 
explosive  nitric  ethers  of  cellulose,  obtained  by  steep- 
ing cotton  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Although 
there  are  formed  substances  containing  nitric  acid  rad- 
icals, yet  the  results  exactly  resemble  ordinary  cotton 
in  appearance.  It  bums  without  ash,  with  explosion  if 
confined,  but  quietly  and  harmlessly  if  free  and  open, 
and  in  small  quantity.  Specifically,  the  lower  nitrates 
of  cellulose  which  are  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol 
in  distinction  from  the  highest  (pyroxylin)  which  is 
soluble.  See  Pyroxylin,  and  cf.  Xyloidin.  The  gun 
cottons  are  used  for  blasting  and  somewhat  in  gimnery ; 
for  making  celluloid  when  compounded  with  camphor  ; 
and  the  soluble  variety  (pyroxylin)  for  making  collodion. 
See  Celluloid,  and  Collodion.  Gun  cotton  is  fre- 
quently but  improperly  called  nitrocellulose.  It  is  not 
a  nitro  compound,  but  an  ethereal  salt  of  nitric  acid.  — 
Gun  deck.    See  under  Deck.  —  Gun  fire,  the  time  at  which 


the  morning  or  the  evening  gun  is  fired.  —  Gun  metal,  a> 
bronze,  ordimarily  composed  of  nine  parts  of  copper  and 
one  of  tin,  used  for  cannon,  etc.  The  name  is  also  givea 
to  certain  strong  mixtures  of  cast  iron.  —  Gun  port 
(jV'au^.),  an  openingin  a  ship  through  which  a  cannon's 
muzzle  is  rim  out  for  firing.  —  Gun  tackle  (Naut.),  the 
blocks  and  pulleys  affixed  to  the  side  of  a  ship,  by  which 
a  gun  carriage  is  run  to  and  from  the  gun  port.  —  Gun 
tackle  purchase  (i^'ou^.),  a  tackle  composed  of  two  single 
blocks  and  a  fall.  Totten.  —  Krupp  gun,  a  wrought  steel 
breech-loading  cannon,  named  after  its  German  invent- 
or, Herr  Krupp.  —  Machine  gun,  a  breech-loading  gun  or 
a  group  of  such  guns,  moimted  on  a  carriage  or  other  hold- 
er, and  having  a  reservoir  containing  cartridges  which 
are  loaded  into  the  gun  or  guns  and  fired  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, sometimes  in  volleys,  by  machinery  operated  by 
turning  a  crank.  Several  hundred  shots  can  be  fired  in 
a  minute  with  accurate  aim.  The  Galling  gun,  Gardner 
gun,  Holchkiss  gun,  and  Nordenfelt  gun,  named  for  their 
inventors,  and  the  French  mitrailleuse,  are  machine 
guns. —  To  blow  great  guns  (Naut.),  to  blow  a  gale.  See 
Gun,  n.,  3. 

Gun  (gun),  V.  i.  To  practice  fowling  or  hunting  small 
game  ;  ^  chiefly  in  participial  form ;  as,  to  go  gunning, 

II  Gu'na  (gob'na),  n.  [Skr.  guna  quaUty.]  In  Sanskrit 
grammar,  a  lengthening  of  the  simple  vowels  a,  i,  u,  by 
prefixing  an  a  element.  The  term  is  sometimes  used, 
to  denote  the  same  vowel  change  in  other  languages. 

Gu'nar-chy  (gii'nar-ky),  n.     See  Gynaechy. 

Gun1)0at'  (gun'bof),  n.  (Nav.)  A  vessel  of  light 
draught,  carrying  one  or  more  guns. 

Gun'  COt'ton  (kSt't'n).     See  under  Gun. 

Gun'de-let  (gtin'de-lgt),  n.    \_0bs.1    See  Gondola. 

Murston. 

Gun'fllnt'  (giin'flTnf),  n.  A  sharpened  flint  for  the- 
lock  of  a  gun,  to  Ignite  the  charge.  It  was  in  commoii< 
use  before  the  introduction  of  percussion  caps. 

II  Gun'jah  (gun'ja),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Ganja. 

Gun'lOCk'  (giin'lok'),  n.  The  lock  of  a  gun,  for  pro- 
ducing the  discharge.    See  Lock. 

Gun'nage  (-naj ;  48),'  n.  The  number  of  guns  car- 
ried by  a  ship  of  war. 

Gun'nel  (-nel),  n.     [See  Gunwale.]     1.  A  gimwale. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  small,  eel-shaped,  marine  fish  of  the  ge- 
nus Mursenoides ;  esp.,  M.  gunnellus  of  Europe  and. 
America ;  —  called  also  gimnelfish,  butterfish,  rock  eel. 

Gun'ner  (-ner),  n.  1.  One  who  works  a  gun,  whether 
on  land  or  sea ;  a  cannoneer. 

2.  A  warrant  officer  in  the  navy  having  charge  of  the 
ordnance  on  a  vessel. 

3.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  great  northern  diver  or  loon.  See 
LooN.     (ft)  The  sea  bream.     [Prov.  Eng.  or  Irish'} 

Giumer's  daughter,  the  gun  to  which  men  or  boys  were 
lashed  for  punishment.    [Sailor^s  slang]      W.  C.  Russell. 

Gun'ner-y  (-y),  n.  That  branch  of  military  science 
which  comprehends  the  theory  of  projectiles,  and  the 
manner  of  constructing  and  using  ordnance. 

Gun'nie  (giin'ni),  n.  (3fining)  Space  left  by  the  re- 
moval of  ore. 

Gun'nlng  (giin'nTng),  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  hunt- 
ing or  shooting  game  with  a  gun. 

The  art  of  gunning  was  but  little  practiced.    Goldsmith. 

Gun'ny  (gun'ny),  n.,  Gun'ny  cloth'  (kloth' ;  115). 
[Hind,  gon,  goni,  a  sack,  saclang.]  A  strong,  coarse 
kind  of  sacking,  made  from  the  fibers  (called  jute)  of 
two  plants  of  the  genus  Corchorus  (C.  olitorius  and  C. 
eapsularis),  of  India.  The  fiber  is  also  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cordage. 

Gunny  bag,  a  sack  made  of  gunny,  used  for  coarse  com-  | 
modifies. 

Gu-noc'ra-cy  (gfi-nSk'ra-s^),  n.    See  Gyneoceacy. 

Gun'pow'der  (giin'pou'der),  n.     (Chem.)  A  black, 
granular,  explosive  substance,  consisting  of  an  intimate-  j 
mechanical  mixture  of  niter,  charcoal,  and  sulphur.  It  is.  j 
used  in  gunnery  and  blasting. 

III^^Gunpowder  consists  of  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  j 
niter,  with  10  to  15  per  cent  of  each  of  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. Its  explosive  energy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains the  necessary  amount  of  oxygen  for  its  own  com- 
bustion, and  liberates  gases  (chiefly  nitrogen  and  carbon, 
dioxide),  which  occupy  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred^ 
times  more  space  than  the  powder  which  generated 
them. 

Gunpowder  pile  driver,  a  pile  driver,  the  hammer  of  I 
which  is  thrown  up  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  — 
Gunpowder  plot  (Eng.  Ilisl.),  a  plot  to  destroy  the  King,.  I 
Lords,  and  Commons,  in  revenge  for  the  penal  laws- 1 
against  Catholics.  As  Guy  Fawkes,  the  agent  of  the  con- 1 
spirators,  was  about  to  fire  the  mine,  which  was  placed'! 
under  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  seized,  Nov.  5,  160.5.  f 
Hence,  Nov.  5  is  knovm  in  England  as  Guy  Fawkes  Day.  1 
—  Gunpowder  tea,  a  species  of  fine  green  tea,  each  leaf  of  | 
which  is  rolled  into  a  small  ball  or  pellet. 

Gun'reach'  (-rech'),  re.  The  reach  or  distance  to  whiclv| 
a  gun  will  shoot ;  gunshot. 

Gun'room'  (-room'),  n.  (Naut.)  An  apartment  on  the 
after  end  of  the  lower  gun  deck  of  a  ship  of  war,  usually 
occupied  as  a  messroom  by  the  commissioned  officers,, 
except  the  captain ;  —  called  wardroom  in  the  United 
States  navy. 

Gun'shot'  (-shSf),  n.    1.  Act  of  firing  a  gun  ;  a  shot. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  shot  can  be  thrown  from  a 
gun,  so  as  to  be  effective  ;  the  reach  or  range  of  a  gvm. 

Those  who  are  come  over  to  the  royal  party  are  supposed  to  be- 
out  of  gunshot.  Dryden. 

Gun'shot',  a.  Made  by  the  shot  of  a  gun ;  as,  a  guri- 
shot  wound. 

Gun'smlth'  (-smith'),  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  or  repair  small  firearms ;  an  armorer. 

Gun'smlth'er-y  (-er-y),  1  n.     The  art  or  business  of  a 

Gun'smlth'ing,  )     gunsmith. 

Gun'ster  (-ster),  re.    A  gunner,     [i?.]  Taller. 

Gun'stick'  (-st tk'),  re.  A  stick  to  ram  down  the  charge 
of  a  musket,  etc.  ;  a  rammer  or  ramrod.     [J?.] 

Gun'stook'  (-stok'),  re.  The  stock  or  wood  to  which 
the  barrel  of  a  hand  gun  is  fastened. 

Gun'Stone'  (-ston'),  h.  A  cannon  ball;  —  so  calleS 
because  originally  made  of  stone.     [Ofti.]  Shak. 
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Oun'ter  rig'  (gOn'ter  rig').  {Naut.)  A  topmast  ar- 
ranged with  metal  bands  so  that  it  will  readily  slide  up 
and  down  the  lower  mast. 

Gun'ter'S  chain'  (-terz  chan').  (Sttrveying)  The 
chain  ordinarily  used  in  measuring  land.  See  Chain, 
n.,  4,  and  Gdnter's  scale. 

Gun'ter'S  line'  (lin').  A  logarithmic  line  on  Gunter's 
scale,  used  for  performing  the  multipHcatiou  and  divi- 
sion of  numbers  mechanically  by  the  dividers ;  —  called 
also  line  of  lines,  and  line  of  numbers. 

Gun'ter'S  quad'rant  (kwod'raut).  A  tliin  quadrant, 
made  of  brass,  wood,  etc.,  showmg  a  stereographic  pro- 
jection on  the  plane  of  the  equator.  By  it  are  found  the 
hour  of  tlie  day,  the  sun's  azimuth,  the  altitude  of  ob- 
jects in  degrees,  etc.     See  Guntee's  scale. 

Gun'ter'S  scale'  (skal').  A  scale  invented  by  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Gunter  (1581-162G),  a  professor  of  astron- 
omy at  Greshara  College,  London,  who  invented  also 
Gunter's  chain,  and  Gunter's  quadrant. 

<^^  Gunter's  scale  is  a  wooden  rule,  two  feet  long, 
on  one  side  of  whicli  are  marked  scales  of  equal  parts,  of 
chords,  sines,  tangents,  rliombs,  etc.,  and  on  the  other 
side,  scales  of  logarithms  of  these  various  parts,  by  means 
of  which  many  problems  in  survey  ing  and  navigation  may 
be  solved,  mechanically,  by  the  aid  of  dividers  alone. 

Gun'wale  (gijn'wal ;  commonly  giin'nel),  n.  [Gun 
-\-  wale.  So  named  because  the  upper  guns  were  pointed 
from  it.]  (A'aut.)  The  upper  edge  of  a  vessel's  or  boat's 
Bide ;  the  uppermost  wale  of  a  ship  (not  including  the 
bulwarks) ;  or  that  piece  of  timber  which  reaches  on 
either  side  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecastle,  being 
the  uppermost  bend,  which  finishes  the  upper  works  of 
the  hull.     [Written  also  gunnel.2 

Qurge  (gfirj),  n.     [L.  gurges.]    A  whirlpool.     [06i.] 
The  plain,  wherein  a  bUick  bituminous  gurge 
Boils  out  from  under  ground.  3IiUon. 

Gnrge,  v.  t.    [See  Gorge.]    To  swallow  up.     [Ofo.] 

Gur'geons  (gQr'jiinz),  n.  pi.    lObs.1    See  Geudgeons. 

Gur'gle  (-g'l),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  GuEGLED  (-g'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Guegling  (-glTng).]  [Cf.  It.  gorgogliare 
to  gargle,  bubble  up,  fr.  L.  gurgulio  gullet.  Cf.  Gaegle, 
60EGE.]  To  run  or  flow  in  a  broken,  irregular,  noisy 
current,  as  water  from  a  bottle,  or  a  small  stream  among 
pebbles  or  stones. 

Pure  gurqhng  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace, 

And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race.      Toitng. 

Gur'gle,  n.  The  act  of  gurgling ;  a  broken,  bubbling 
noise.     "  Tinkling  (;u?-(7?es."  W.  Thompson. 

Gur'glet  (-glet),  n.  [See  Goglet.]  A  porous  earth- 
en jar  for  cooling  water  by  evaporation. 

Gur'gllng-ly  (-gllng-ly),  adv.     In  a  gurgling  manner. 

Gur'goyle  C-goil),  n.    See  Gargoyle. 

Gur'jun  (-jiSn),  n.  A  thin  balsam  or  wood  oil  derived 
from  the  Dipterocarpus  Ixvis,  an  East  Indian  tree.  It 
is  used  in  medicine,  and  as  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil  in 
the  coarser  kinds  of  paint. 

Gurl  (giJrl),  n.  A  young  person  of  either  sex.  [06j.] 
See  Girl.  Chaucer. 

Gur'let  (gfirlet),  n.  (Masonry)  A  pickax  with  one 
sharp  point  and  one  cutting  edge.  Knight. 


gor- 


Gur'my  (-my),  n.  (Mining)  A  level ;  a  working. 
Gur'nard  (-nerd),  )  n.  [OF.  gornal,  gournal, 
Gur'net  (-nSt),  (  nart,  perh.  akin  to  F.  grogner 
to  grunt;  cf.  Jr.  guirnead  gurnard.]  (Zo'dl.)  One  of 
several  European  marine  fishes,  of  the  genus  Trigla  and 
allied  genera,  having  a  large  and  spiny  head,  with  mailed 
cheeks.  Some  of  the  species  are  highly  esteemed  for 
food.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  American 
sea  robins.     [Written  also  gournet.'} 


Gurnard  ( Trigla  hiruntJo). 

Plying  gurnard.    See  under  Flying. 

Gur'nl-ad  (gflr'nl-ad),  ».    (Zodl.)  SeeGwiOTAD. 

Gur'ry  (giir'ry),  n.  An  alvine  evacuation ;  also,  refuse 
matter.     [Obs.  or  Local]  Holland. 

Gur'ry,  n.     [Hind,  garhi.']    A  small  fort,     ilndia] 

Gurt  (gflrt),  n.  (Mining)  A  gutter  or  channel  for 
water,  hewn  out  of  the  bottom  of  a  working  drift.  Page. 

Gurts  (gQrts),  n.  pi.     [Cf.  Geout.]    Groats.     iObs.] 

Gush  (gush),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gushed  (gusht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gushing.]  [OE.  guschej.,  cf.  Icel.  gusa  and 
gjosa,  also  D.  gudsen;  perh.  akin  to  AS.  geStan  to  pour, 
G.  giessen,  Goth,  giutan,  E.  gut.    Cf.  Found  to  cast.] 

1.  To  issue  with  violence  and  rapidity,  as  a  fluid  ;  to 
nish  forth  as  a  fluid  from  confinement ;  to  flow  copiously. 

He  smote  the  rock  that  the  waters  gushed  out.    Pa.  Ixxviii.  20. 
A  sea  of  blood  gushed  from  the  gaping  wound.    Spenser. 

2.  To  make  a  sentimental  or  untimely  exhibition  of 
affection ;  to  display  enthasiasm  in  a  silly,  demonstrative 
manner.     [C0W07.] 

Gush,  V.  t.    To  emit  in  a  copious  manner.     [iJ.] 

The  gaping  wound  grished  out  a  crimson  flood.     Dniden. 
Gush,  n.     1.    A  sudden  and  violent  issue  of  a  fluid 
from  an  inclosed  place  ;  an  emission  of  a  liquid  in  a  large 
quantity,  and  with  force  ;  the  fluid  thus  emitted  ;  a  rapid 
outpouring  of  anything  ;  as,  a  gush  of  song  from  a  bird. 
The  giL'ik  of  springs, 
And  fall  of  lofty  fountains.  Biiron. 

2.  A  sentimental  exhibition  of  affection  or  enthusiasm, 
etc.  ;  effusive  display  of  sentiment.     \_ColJoq.'] 
Gush'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  guslies.     [Cotloq.'] 
Gush'tng,  a.     1.  Rushing  forth  with  violence,  as  a 


fluid ;  flowing  copiously  ;  as,  gushing  waters.     "  Gush- 
ing hlood."  Milton. 

2.  Emitting  copiously,  as  tears  or  words  ;  weakly  and 
unreservedly  demonstrative  in  matters  of  allection  ;  sen- 
timental.    ICollog.] 

Gush'lng-ly  (gush'ing-15?),  adv.  1.  In  a  gushing  man- 
ner ;  copiously.  Byron. 

2.  Weakjy;  sentimentally;  effusively.     IColloq.'] 

Gus'set  (gQs's6t),  re.  [F.  gousset  armpit,  fob,  gusset, 
dim.  of  gousse  pod,  husk ;  cf.  It.  guscio  shell,  or  W. 
cwysed  gore,  gusset.]  1.  A  small  piece  of  cloth  inserted 
in  a  garment,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  some  part 
or  giving  it  a  tapering  enlargement. 

Seam  and  gusset  and  band.  Hood. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  gusset  in  a  garment ;  as  : 
(o)  (Armor)  A  small  piece  of  cliain  mail  at  the  open- 
ings of  the  joints  beneath  the  arms,  (b)  (Mach.)  A  kind 
of  bracket,  or  angular  piece  of  iron,  fastened  in  the  an- 
gles of  a  structure  to  give  strength  or  stiffness ;  esp., 
the  part  joining  the  barrel  and  the  fire  box  of  a  locomo- 
tive boiler. 

3.  (Her.)  An  abatement  or  mark  of  dishonor  in  a  coat 
of  arms,  resembling  a  gusset. 

Gust  (gust),  n.    [Icel.  gustr  a  cool  breeze.    Cf.  Gush.] 

1.  A  sudden  squall ;  a  violent  blast  of  wind ;  a  sudden 
and  brief  rushing  or  driving  of  the  wind. 

Snow,  and  hail,  stormy  gust  and  flaw.  Milton. 

2.  A  sudden,  violent  burst  of  passion.  Bacon. 
Gust,  n.      [L.  gustus ;  cf.   It.  &  Sp.   gusto.     V46.] 

1.  The  sense  or  pleasure  of  tasting ;  relish ;  gusto. 

An  ox  will  relish  the  tender  flesh  of  kids  with  as  much  gust 
and  appetite.  Jer.  Iwjlor. 

2.  Gratification  of  any  kind,  particularly  that  which 
is  exquisitely  relished  ;  enjoyment. 

Destroy  all  creatures  for  thy  sport  or  gust.  Pope. 

3.  Intellectual  taste ;  fancy. 

A  choice  of  it  may  be  made  according  to  the  gust  and  manner 
of  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

Gust,  V.  i.  [Cf.  L.  gustare.  It.  gustare,  Sp.  gustar. 
See  Gust  a  relish.]  To  taste  ;  to  have  a  relish  for.   [Obs.'] 

Gust'a-hle  (-a-b'l),  a.  [See  Gust,  v.]  [Obs.]  1.  Ca- 
pable of  being  tasted  ;  tastable. 

This  position  informs  us  of  a  vulgar  error,  terming  the  gall 
bitter  ;  whereas  there  is  nothing  gustable  sweeter.  Harvey. 

2.  Pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  toothsome  ;  savory. 
Agustatile  thing,  seen  or  smelt,  excites  the  appetite,  and  affects 
the  glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth.  Dertiam. 

Oust'a-ble,  n.     Anything  that  can  be  tasted.     [Obs.] 

Gus'tard  (giis'terd),  n.     (Zodl.)  The  great  bustard. 

Gus-ta'tion  (giis-ta'shun),  n,  [L.  gustatio :  cf.  F. 
gustation.]    The  act  of  tasting.     [J?.]       Sir  T,  Browne. 

Gust'a-tO-ry  (gust'a-t6-ry),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  sub- 
servient to,  the  sense  of  taste  ;  as,  the  gustatory  nerve 
which  supplies  the  front  of  the  tongue. 

Gust'Iul  (-ful),  a.  Tasteful  ;  well-tasted.  [Obs.] 
Sir  K.  Digby.  —  Gust'tul-ness,  n.     [Obs.]    Barrow. 

Gust'ful,  a.    Gusty.     [R.] 

A  gust/ul  April  mora.  Teniiyson. 

Gostless,  a.     Tasteless ;  insipid.     [R.] 

Gus'tO  (gtis'to),  n.  [It.  or  Sp.,  fr.  L.  gustus;  akin  to 
E.  choose.  Cf.  2d  Gust,  Go9t.]  Nice  or  keen  appre- 
ciation or  enjoyment ;  relish  ;  taste  ;  fancy.         Dryden. 

llGus-tO'SO  (goos-to'so),  a.  &arf?;.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Taste- 
ful ;  in  a  tasteful,  agreeable  manner. 

Gust'y  (gust'y),  a.  Subject  to,  or  characterized  by, 
gusts  or  squalls  ;  windy  ;  stormy  ;  tempestuous. 

Upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day.  Shak. 

Gut  (gut),  n.  [OE.  gut,  got,  AS.  gut,  prob.  orig.,  a 
channel,  and  akin  to  geotan  to  pour.    See  Found  to  cast.] 

1.  A  narrow  passage  of  water  ;  as,  the  G^U  of  Canso. 

2.  An  intestine  ;  a  bowel ;  the  whole  alimentary  ca- 
nal ;  the  enteron  ;  (pi.)  bowels  ;  entrails. 

3.  One  of  the  prepared  entrails  of  an  animal,  esp.  of 
a  sheep,  used  for  various  purposes.     See  Catgut. 

4.  The  sac  of  silk  taken  from  a  silkworm  (when  ready 
to  spin  its  cocoon),  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  it  out  into 
a  thread.  This,  when  dry,  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  is 
used  as  the  snood  of  a  fish  line. 

Blind  gut.    See  Cecum,  n.  (b). 

Gut,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gutted  (-tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Gutting.]  1.  To  take  out  the  bowels  from  ;  to  evis- 
cerate. 

2.  To  plunder  of  contents  ;  to  destroy  or  remove  the 
interior  or  contents  of ;  as,  a  mob  gutted  the  house. 

Tom  Brown,  of  facetious  memory,  having  gutted  a  proper 
name  of  its  vowels,  used  it  as  freely  as  he  pleased.         Addison . 

II  Gut'ta  (giit'ta),  n.  ;  pi.  Gvtim  (-te).  [L.]  1.  A 
drop. 

2.  (Arch.)  One  of  a  series  of 
ornaments,  in  the  form  of  a 
frustum  of  a  cone,  attached  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  triglyphs, 
and  also  to  the  lower  faces  of  the 
mutules,  in  the  Doric  order ;  — 
called  also  campana,  and  drop. 

Gutta  Eorena  [L.,  lit.  serene  or 
clear  drop]  (Med.),  amaurosis. — 
Guttae  band  (Arch.),  the  listel  or 
band  from  which  the  guttse 
hang. 

Gut'ta,  re.  [See  Gutta-per- 
cha.] (Chem.)  The  principal 
constituent  of  gutt.vpercha,  ex- 
tracted as  a  white,  amorphous 
substance. 

Gut'ta-per'cha  (gut'ta-per'- 
cha),  re.  [Malay  gatah  gum  -|-  pert- 

ja  the  tree  from  which  it  is  pro-   Guttro  attoched  to  Mu- 
cured.]      A    concrete  juice   pro-  tules.    (Arch.) 

duced  by  various  trees  found  in 
the  Malay.an  archipelago,  especially  by  the  Isonandra ,  or 


Leaves  and  flower  of  a 
Gutta-percha  plant(/so- 
nandra  Gutta). 


Dichopsis,  Gutta.  It  becomes  soft  and  impressible  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  and,  on  cooling,  retains 
its  new  shape.  It  dissolves  in 
oils  and  ethers,  but  not  in  water. 
In  many  of  its  properties  it  re- 
sembles caoutchouc,  and  it  is  ex- 
tensively used  for  many  econom- 
ical purposes.  The  Mimusops 
globosa  of  Guiana  also  yields  this 
material. 

Gut'tate  (giSt'tSt),  0.  [L.  gut- 
tatus.  Cf.  Gutty.]  Spotted,  as 
if  discolored  by  drops. 

Gut'ta-ted  (giit'ta-ted),  a.  [See 
Guttate.]  Besprinkled  with 
drops,  or  droplike  spots.    Bailey. 

Gut'ta-trap'  (gOt'ta-trap'),  re. 
Tlie  inspissated  juice  of  a  tree 
of  the  genus  Ariocarpus  (A.  in- 
cisa,  or  breadfruit  tree),  some-  ' 
times  used  in  making  birdlime,  on 
accoimt  of  its  glutinous  quality. 

Gut'ter  (-ter),  n.  [OE.  gotere,  OF.  goutiere,  F.  gout- 
tiere,  fr.  OF.  gate,  gouie,  drop,  F.  goutie_,_iT.  L.  gutta.] 

1.  A  channel  at  the  eaves  of  a  roof  for  conveying  away 
the  rain  ;  an  eaves  channel ;  an  eaves  trough. 

2.  A  small  channel  at  the  roadside  or  elsewhere,  to 
lead  off  surface  water. 

Gutters  running  with  ale.  Macaulag. 

3.  Any  narrow  cliannel  or  groove  ;  as,  a  gutter  formed 
by  erosion  in  the  vent  of  a  gun  from  repeated  firing. 

Gutter  member  (Arch.),  an  architectural  member  made 
by  treating  the  outside  face  of  the  gutter  in  a  decorative 
fashion,  or  by  crowning  it  with  ornaments,  regularly 
spaced,  like  a  diminutive  battlement.  —  Gutter  plane,  a 
carpenter's  plane  with  a  rounded  bottom  for  planmg  out 
gutters.  —  Gutter  snipe,  a  neglected  boy  running  at  large : 
a  street  Arab.  [Slang]  —  Gutter  stick  (Printing),  one  of 
the  pieces  of  furniture  which  separate  pages  in  a  form. 

Gut'ter,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gutteeed  (-terd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Guttering.]  1.  To  cut  or  form  into  small 
longitudinal  hollows ;  to  channel.  Shak. 

2.  To  supply  with  a  gutter  or  gutters.     [B..]    Dryden. 

Gut'ter,  V.  i.  To  become  channeled,  as  a  candle  when 
the  flame  flares  in  the  wind. 

II  Gut'tl-Ier  (-ti-fer),  n.  [KL.,  fr.  L.  gutta  drop  + 
ferre  to  bear.]   (Bot.)  A  plant  that  exudes  gum  or  resin. 

Gut-tU'er-OUS  (giit-tlfer-iis),  a.  (Bot.)  (a)  Yield- 
ing gum  or  resinous  substances.  I'o)  Pe'iaimng  to  a 
natural  order  of  trees  and  shrubs  (Gvltiferse)  noted  fot 
their  abounding  in  a  resinous  sap. 

Gut'tl-form  (giIt'tT-f6rm),  a.  [I.,  gutta  a  drop  -f 
-form.]     Drop-shaped,  as  a  spot  of  color. 

Gut'tle  (-t'l),  V.  t.  &  i.  [From  OtjT,  n.]  To  put  into 
the  gut ;  to  swallow  greedily  ;  to  gt  i_;e  ,  to  gormandize. 
[Obs.]  L'j'i.'-inge.    Dryden. 

Gut'tler  (-tier),  ra.  A  greedy  eatt'     a  glvtton.  ["0J«.] 

Gut'tU-lOUS  (-tiS-l!is),  a.  [L.  gvtlala  a  little  drop, 
dim.  of  gutta  drop.]     In  droplike  form.     L  'iJ.] 

In  its  [hail's]  guttulous  descent  from  the  oil*.  Sit  T.  Srowne. 

Gut'tur-al   (-tiir-al),   a.      [L.   gut/.^r  throat:    cf.  F-  ■ 
■guttural.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  i)ircat;   formed  lin 
the  throat ;  relating  to,  or  charat  teristio  of.  a  sound 
formed  in  the  throat. 

Children  are  occasionally  born  with  guitiiral  swellinge. 

^'.  GuiUrU. 
In  such  asweet,  g^(rtwra?  v;rc-nt.  iMKdor. 

Gut'tur-al,  M.  A  sound  formed  'a  *he  throat;  .'sp., 
a  sound  formed  by  the  aid  of  the  ba..!  of  the  to'igue, 
mucli  retracted,  and  the  soft  palate ;  also,  a  letter  repre- 
senting such  a  sound. 

Guttur-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  Thequal'ty  of  being  gi;t- 
tural;  as,  the  gutturalism  of  h  [in  the  Ifith  cent.]  Earle 

Gut'tur-al'1-ty  (-Sl'i-tf),  n.  The  ouality  of  beinj? gut- 
tural.    [E.]     "  The  old  gutturality:uk."  Harlt. 

Gut'tur-al-ize  (giit'tiir-al-iz),  v.  (.  To  speak  guttur- 
ally ;  to  give  a  guttural  sound  to. 

Gut'tur-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  gutturai  manner. 

Gut'tur-al-ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  guttural. 

Gut'tur-lne  (-in),  a.  [L.  gidtur  ihroat.]  Pertainijig 
to  the  throat.     [Obs.]    "  Guituri7ie  tumor.''  Say. 

Gut'tur-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  [L.  gutlm  throat.]  To  makw 
in  the  throat ;  to  gutturalize.     [R.] 

For  which  the  Germans  gutturize  a  sound.     Coleridge. 

Gut'tur-0—  (gvit'tur-o  •).  A  combining  form  denoting 
relation  to  the  throat;  us,  gutturo-i)asa\,  having  both  a 
guttural  and  a  nasal  character  ;  gutturo-falata\. 

Gut'ty  (-ty),  a.  [L.  gutta  drop  :  cf.  F.  goutti.  Cf. 
Guttated.]     (Her.)  Charged  or  sprinkled  with  drops. 

Gut'wort'  (-wflrf),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant,  Globularia 
Alypxim,  a  violent  purgative,  found  in  Africa. 

Guy  (gi),  n.  [Sp.  guia  guide,  a  guy  or  small  rope  used 
on  board  of  ships  to  keep  weighty  things  in  their  places; 
of  Teutonic  origin,  and  the  same  word  as  E.  guide.  See 
Guide,  and  cf.  Gte.]  A  rope,  chain,  or  rod  attached  to 
anything  to  steady  it ;  as :  a  rope  to  .steady  or  guide  an 
object  which  is  being  hoisted  or  lowered  ;  a  rope  which 
holds  in  place  the  end  of  a  boom,  spar,  or  yard  in  a  ship , 
a  chain  or  wire  rope  connecting  a  suspension  bridge  with 
the  land  on  either  side  to  prevent  lateral  swaying  ;  a  rod 
or  rope  attached  to  the  top  of  a  structure,  as  of  a  der- 
rick, and  extending  obliquely  to  the  ground,  where  it  is 
fastened. 

Guy,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Guyed  (gid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Guying.]     To  steady  or  guide  witli  a  guy. 

Guy,  n.  1.  A  grotesque  efflgy,  like  Hint  of  Guy 
Fawkes,  dressed  up  in  England  on  the  fifth  of  November, 
the  day  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

The  lady  .  .  .  who  dresses  like  a  juy.     W.  S.  Gllt>erl. 

2.  A  person  of  queer  looks  or  dress.  Dicken.^. 

Guy,  V.  I.  To  fool ;  to  bailie  ;  to  make  (a  person)  an 
object  of  ridicule.     [Local  &  Colloq.  V.  <S.1 

Guyle  (gll),  V.  t.    To  guile.    [Obs.]  .'pemtr. 
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Gaze  (guz),  n.  [Cf.  Gules.]  {Her.)  A  roundlet  of 
tincture  sanguine,  which  is  blazoned  without  mention  of 
the  tincture. 

Guz'zle  (giiz'z'l),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Guzzled  (-z'ld); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Guzzling  (-zlTng).]  [OF.  gosillier,  prob. 
orig.,  to  pass  through  the  throat  ;  akin  to  F.  gosier 
throat ;  cf.  It.  gozzo  a  bird's  crop.]  To  swallow  liquor 
greedily ;  to  drink  much  or  frequently. 

Those  that  came  to  guzzle  in  his  wine  cellar.      Milton. 
Well-seasoned  bowls  the  ffossip's  spirits  raise, 
Who,  while  she  guzzles,  chats  the  doctor's  praise.    Roscommon. 
To  fat  the  guzzling  hogs  with  floods  of  whey.         Guy. 

Guz'zle,  V.  t.  To  swallow  much  or  often  ;  to  swallow 
■with  immoderate  gust ;  to  drink  greedily  or  continually  ; 
as,  one  who  guzzles  beer.  Dryden. 

Guz'zle,  n.     An  insatiable  thing  or  person. 

That  sink  of  flith,  that  guzzle  most  impure.    Marston. 

Guz'zler  (-zler),  n.    An  immoderate  drinker. 

Gwln'i-ad  (gwln'i-ad),  n.  [W.  gwyniad  a  wliiting, 
the  name  of  various  fishes,  fr.  gwyn  white.]  {Zo'ol.)  A 
fish  {Coregonus  ferus)  of  North  Wales  and  Northern  Eu- 
rope, allied  to  the  lake  whitefish  ;  —  called  also  ^oicam, 
and  Schelly.     [Written  also  gicyniad,  giiiniad,  gwniad.'\ 

Oy'all  (gi'al),  n.     (Zodl.)  See  Gayal. 

Gyb  (jib),  Gybe  (jib),  re.     (Naut.)  See  3ib.     [Ofo.] 

Gybe  (jib),  re.  &  v.    See  Gibe. 

Gybe,  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Gybed  (jibd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Gybing.]  [See  Jibe.]  (Naul.)  To  shift  from 
one  side  of  a  vessel  to  the  other  ;  —  said  of  the  boom  of 
a  fore-and-aft  sail  when  the  vessel  is  steered  off  the  wind 
until  the  sail  fills  on  the  opposite  side.     [Alsoj/Je.] 

Gye  (gi  or  ge),  v.  t.     [OF.  guier ;  of  German  origin. 

See  Guide,  and  cf.  Guy.]    To  guide  ;  to  govern.    lObs.'] 

Discreet  enough  his  country  for  to  gye.        Chuucer. 

Gyle  (gil),  re.  [F.  guiller  to  ferment.  Cf.  Guille- 
VAT.]     Fermented  wort  used  for  making  vinegar. 

Gyle  tun  (Brewinij).,  a  large  vat  in  which  wort  ferments. 

Gym'nal  (gtm'nal),  a.  &  n.     Same  as  Gimmal. 

Gym-na'sl-arch  (jim-na.'zt-ark),  re.  [L.  gymnasiar- 
chns,  Gr.  yv^vacriapxo?  ;  yviJLvda-iov  -j-  o.py(eiv  to  govern  : 
cf.  F.  gyninasiarqne.]  {Gr.  Antiq.)  An  Athenian  officer 
who  superintended  the  gymnasia,  and  provided  the  oil 
and  other  necessaries  at  his  own  expense. 

Gym-na'sl-um  (-zt-iim  or  -zlil-iim ;  277),  re.  /  pi.  E. 
Gymnasiums  (-umz),  L.  Gymnasia  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
yvii.va.(7iov,  fr.  yvixvi^eiv  to  exercise  (naked),  fr.  yu/xi/d? 
naked.]  1.  A  place  or  building  where  athletic  exercises 
are  performed ;  a  school  for  gymnastics. 

2.  A  scliool  for  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and 
science  ;  a  jireparatory  school  for  the  university ;  —  used 
esp.  of  German  schools  of  this  kind. 

More  like  ordinary  schools  of  gymnasia  than  universities. 

Hallam. 

GyiH'nast  (jTm'nast),  re.  [Gr.  yviJLvaaTrjq  a  trainer  of 
athletes  :  cf.  F.  gymnaste.  See  Gymnasium.]  One  who 
teaches  or  practices  gymnastic  exercises ;  the  manager 
of  a  gymnasium  ;  an  athlete. 

Gyni-nas'tic  (jim-nas'tTk),  I  a.  [L.  gymnasiicus,  Gr. 
-  GyiT-nas'tiC-al  (-tl-kol),  )  yvixvaa-rtKO?  :  cf.  F. 
g]fmn<  atiqtie.  See  Gymnasium.]  Pertaining  to  athletic 
exHrcises  intended  for  health,  defense,  or  diversion  ;  — 
said  of  games  or  exercises,  as  rmining,  leaping,  wres- 
tliu.?,  tlirowing  the  discus,  the  javelin,  etc. ;  also,  pertain- 
itig  to  disciplinary  exercises  for  the  intellect ;  athletic ; 
as,  gijinnaslic  exercises,  contests,  etc. 

Gvm-nas'tio,  n.     A  gymnast.     \_Obs.'] 

Gym-nas'tic-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  gyumastic  maimer. 

6>in-nas'tiDS  (-tiks),  re.  Athletic  or  disciplinary  ex- 
eroites  ;  the  art  of  performing  gymnastic  exercises ;  also, 
disciplinary  exercises  for  the  intellect  or  character. 

Gym'nic  (jim'ntk),     )  a.  [L.  gymnicus,  Gr.  yyij-viico?  : 

6ym'nic-al  (-ni-kal),  )  cf.  P.  gymnique.  See  Gym- 
nasium.]    Athletic ;  gymnastic.     \_Obs.'] 

Have  they  not  swordplayers,  and  every  sort 

Of  f7,'/m?i'C  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  runners?     Milton. 

Gym'nic,  re.     Athletic  exercise.     [06s.]  Burton. 

Gym'nite  (-nit),  re.  [Gr.  yu^ivo's  naked.  So  called  as 
coming  from  the  Bare  Hills,  Maryland.]  {Min.)  A  hy- 
drous silicate  of  magnesia. 

II  Gym'no-blas'te-a  (jTm'no-blas'te-a),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
fr.  Gr.  yvii.v6<;  naked  -\-  PAaardvetv  to  sprout.]  {Zodl.) 
The  Athecata ;  —  so  called  because  the  medusoid  buds  are 
cot  inclosed  in  a  capsule. 


A  One  of  tlie  Gymnoblastea  (Syncoryne  rnirahilis').  Nat.  size. 
£  One  of  the  branches,  enlarged  ;  h  Hydrocaulus  ;  ?ji  Mouth  i 
n  n^  jMedusoid  Buds,  or  Gonozooids,  partially  developed  ; 
C  A  Gonozooid  after  liberation. 

Gym'no-blas'tlc  (-tik),  a.  {Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Gymnoblastea. 

Gym'no-car'pous  (-kar'piSs),  a.  [Gr.  ■yu/u.vds  naked 
+  Kc7.pTrds  fruit.]  {Bot.)  Naked-fruited,  the  fruit  either 
smooth  or  not  adherent  to  the  perianth.  Gray. 

II  Gym-nocil'ro-a  _(jim-nok'ro-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
yufx.i'os  naked  -\-  xpda  akin,  body.]  {Zodl.)  A  division 
of  Hydroidea  including  the  hydra.     See  Hydra. 

-dus  (jim-nok'la-dils),  re.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
y<^  ■  ■  KAdSo9  a  branch.]     {Bot.)  A  genus  of 

ie'u.:.  -,3 ;  the  Kentucky  coffee  tree.   Theleaves 

ar<,  (i.ithar  n        d  the  seeds  a  substitute  for  coffee. 


One  of  the  Gyrano- 
la^ma.  a  Zoo;- 
ciuin  ;  Z>  Stom- 
uch  ;  D'  Anus. 


[]  Gym'no-oo'pa  (jTm'nS-ko'pa),  re.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
yuni/os  naked  +  kiottt)  an  oar.]     {Zodl.) 
A  group  of  transparent,  free-swimming 
Annelida,   having  setae  only  in  the   ce- 
phalic appendages. 

Gym'no-cyte  (jim'no-sit),  re.  [Gr. 
yvfjivo?  naked  -j-  kvtos  a  hollow  vessel.] 
(Biol.)  A  cytode  without  a  proper  cell 
wall,  but  with  a  nucleus.  Haeckel. 

Gym'no-cy'tode  (jim'no-si'tod),  re. 
[Gr.  yu;iii/6s  naked  -\-  E.  cytode.']  {Biol.) 
A  cytode  without  either  a  cell  wall  or  a 
nucleus.  Haeckel. 

Gym'no-dont  (jTm'n6-dont),  re.     [Gr. 
■yv^i'ds   naked  -f"  oSous,    666i/toj,    tooth.] 
(Zodl.)    One  of  a  group   of  plectognath 
fishes  (Gymnodonies),  having  the  teeth  One  of  the  Gym- 
and  jaws   consolidated   into   one  or  two     nocopa      (To- 
bony  plates,  on  each  jaw,  as  the  diodonts     niojiteris). 
and  tetradonts.     See  BuK  fish,  Globefish,  Diodok. 

Gym'no-gen  (-j5n),  re.  [Gr.  yvfivo^  naked  +  -gen.} 
{Bot.)  One  of  a  class  of  plants,  so  called  by  Lindley,  be- 
cause the  ovules  are  fertilized  by  direct  contact  of  the 
pollen.     Same  as  Gymnospekm. 

II  Gym'no-glOS'sa  (-glos'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
yv/jivoi  naked  +  yAwcro-a  tongue.]  (Zodl.)  A  division  of 
gastropods  in  which  the  odontophore  is  without  teeth. 

II  Gym'no-laB'ma  (-le'ma),      i       , 

II  Gym'no-l»'ma-ta  (-ma-ta), )  "•  P'- 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yu/ii/oj  naked  -)-  Aaifios 
the  throat.]  (Zodl.)  An  order  of  Bry- 
ozoa,  having  no  epistome. 

II  Gym'no-no'tl  (-no'ti),  re.  pj.  [NL. , 
fr.  Gr.  yv/xTO5  naked  -]-  i/mtos  the 
back.]  (Zodl.)  The  order  of  fishes 
which  includes  the  Gymnotus  or  elec- 
trical eel.     The  dorsal  fin  is  wanting. 

Gym'no-paed'ic  (-pSd'l  k  or  -pe'di  k), 

a.  [Gr.  yvfxvo?  naked  -\-  Trat?,  TratSo?, 
a  child.]  (Zodl.)  Having  young  that 
are  naked  when  hatched ;  psilopaedic ; 
—  said  of  certain  birds. 

II  Gym'no-phi'0-na  (-fl'o-na),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yu/iifos  naked  -|-  b<j)i.6v(oi 
serpentlike.]  (Zodl.)  An  order  of  Am- 
phibia, having  a  long,  annulated,  snake- 
like body.     See  Ophiomorpha. 

II  Gym'nopli-thal'ma-ta  (-nof-thai'- 

ma^ta),    re.  pi.     [NL.,    fr.    Gr.   yujiii/dt 

naked  -\-  oc^SaA/ids  the   eye.]     (Zodl.) 

A  group  of  acalephs,  including  the  naked-eyed  medusae  ; 

the  hydromedusae.     Most  of  them  are  known  to  be  the 

free-swimming  progeny  (gonophores)  of  hydroids. 

Gym'no-plast  (jTm'nS-plast),  re. 
[Gr.  yujui/ds  naked  -j-  7rAaa"a-eti/  to 
shape,  mold.]  (Biol.)  A  cell  or  mass 
of  protoplasm  devoid  of  an  envelope, 
as  a  white  blood  corpuscle. 

Gym'no-rhi'nal  (-ri'nrd),  a.  [Gr. 
yv^v6<;  naked  -j-  pt$,  pii'd?,  the  nose.] 
(Zodl.)  Having  unfeathered  nostrils, 
as  certain  birds. 

II  Gym'no-so'ma-ta    (-so'ma-ta  or 

-som'a-ta),  7t.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yu^ni'ds 
naked  -j-  o"a)ju.a,  o-w^aro?,  the  body.] 
{Zodl. )  One  of  the  orders  of  Pteropoda. 
They  have  no  shell. 

Gym-nos'o-phist  (jim-nos'o-flst), 

re.  [Gr.  yviJ.vo<jo4it-<Jrrj<;  ;  yv/j-vo?  naked 
+  o-o(/)i(7T^s  philosopher  :  cf,  F.  gym- 
nosophiste.]  One  of  a  sect  of  philos- 
ophers, said  to  have  been  found  in 
India  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
went  almost  naked,  denied  them- 
selves the  use  of  flesh,  renounced 
bodily  pleasures,  and  employed  themselves  in  the  con- 
templation of  nature. 

Gym-nos'o-phy  (-fy),  re.      The  doctrines     JiVVi 
of  the  Gymnosopliists.  Good,  ^^mm^ 

Gym'no-sperm  (jim'no-sperm),  re.  {Bo(.)^mWj 
A  plant  that  bears  naked  seeds  (i.  e.,  seeds  -^fet^^ 
not  inclosed  in  an  ovary),  as  the  common  pine  ^^  ^"^ 
and  hemlock.     Cf.  Akgiosperm. 

Gym'no-sper'mous  (-sper'miis),  a.  [Gr. 
yvfj.v6(nTepfjL0? ;  yv^j-vo^  naked  -f-  aircpixa  seed  : 
cf.  F.  gytitnosperme.']  (Bot.)  (a)  Having  naked 
seeds,  or  seeds  not  inclosed  in  a  capsule  or 
other  vessel,  (b)  Belonging  to  the  class  of 
plants  consisting  of  gymnosperms. 

II  Gym-not'O-ka  (nm-not'o-ka),  re.  pi.  GymnoBpermoua 
[NL.,^r  Gr  7-^^^-  naked  +  xd.o.  a  gj^SL^^a* 
bringing  forth.]     (^ooi.)  The  Athecata. 

II  Gym-no'tUS  (jTm-no'tfis),  re.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yvfivo^ 
naked -j-i'wTos 
the  back :  cf. 
F.    gymnote.'] 
(Zodl.)  A  ge- 
nus  of  South 
American  fresh  water 
fishes,    including    the 
Gymnotus    elech  icus, 

or  electric  eel      It  has  ^  ,      ,«    ,    ^   _  -, 

.  Z.  ,  ,  ,  Gymnotus  (G  electncus). 

a     greenish,     eel  like  ■'  ' 

body,  and  is  possessed  of  electric  power. 

One  fearful  shock,  fearful  but  momentary,  like  that  from  the 
electric  blow  of  the  gymnotus.  De  Quincey. 

Gyn  (gin),  V.  i.     To  begin.     [OJs.]     See  Gin. 

II  Gyn'ae-ce'um  (jln'e-se'um),  Ire.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  yuvat- 

II  Gyn'ae-ci'um  (jin'e-si'iim),  j  kcIov  women's  apart- 
ments, fr.  yvirrj  a  woman.]  That  part  of  a  large  house, 
among  the  ancients,  exclusively  appropriated  to  women. 
[Written  also  gynecemm,  gynecium..]  Tennyson. 

Gy-nse'cian  (jT-ne'sha'n),  a.     The  same  as  Gynecian. 


One  of  the  Gymno- 
somata  (Ciione  pa- 
^jilionacea).  Nat. 
size.  a  Cephalic 
Arms ;  (Tentacles; 
w  Wings  ; ./'  Foot ; 
V  Verge  or  Cirrus. 


Gy-nae'CO-phore  (ji-ne'k6-for),  re.    [Gr.  yvvaiKelov  the 

women's  apartments  -j-  ^dpsiv  to  bear.]  (Zodl.)  A  ven- 
tral canal  or  groove,  in  wliich  the  males  of  some  dioecious 
trematodes  carry  the  female.    See  Illust.  of  H>emato20A. 

Gy-nan'der  (jl-nSn'der),  re.  [See  Gynandeian.] 
(Bot. )  A  plant  having  the  stamens  inserted  in  the  pistil. 

II  Gy-nan'dri-a  (-dri-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Gynan- 
DKIAN.]  (Bot.)  A  class  of  plants  in  the  Linnaean  system, 
whose  stamens  grow  out  of,  or  are  united  with,  the  pistil. 

Gy-nan'dri-an  (-an),     I  a.    [Gr.  yvvav&po^  of  doubtful 

Gy-nan'drous  (-driis),  )     sex  ;  ymri  a  woman  +  "■"'np, 
avSpds,    man :   cf .   F.   gynandre."]      (Bot.) 
Having  stamens  inserted  in  the  pistil ;  be- 
longing to  the  class  Gynandria. 

Gy-nan'dro-morph  (-dro-m8rf ),  re.  (Zo- 
ol. )  An  animal  affected  with  gynandromor- 
pliism. 

Gy-nan'dro-mor'phlsm  (-mSr'f  iz'm),  re. 

[Gr.  yvvrj  a  woman,  female  +  avijp,  avSpo'S, 
a  man,  male  -f  iJ.op(l>ij  form.]  (Zodl.)  An  stamens  and 
abnormal  condition  of  certain  animals,  in  Pistil  of  a 
which  one  side  has  the  external  characters  of  Gynandrous 
the  male,  and  the  other  those  of  the  female.     Slower. 

Gy-nan'dro-mor'phous  (-fus),  a.  (Zodl.)  Affected 
with  gjTiandromorphism. 

Gy-nan'ther-OUS  (-ther-iSs),  a.  [Gr.  yu^  a  woman 
-|- E.  anther.']  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  an  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  flower,  in  which  the  stamens  are  converted 
into  pistils.  iJ.  Brown. 

Gyn'ar-chy  (jTn'ar-ky),  re.  [Gr.  yuvfi  a  woman  + 
-archy.]     Government  by  a  woman.  Chesterfield. 

II  Gyn'e-ce'um  (jin'e-se'um),  re.     See  Gyn^ceum. 

Gy-ne'cian  (ji-ne'shan),  a.  [Gr.  yvi'mxeZos.]  Of  or 
rel.ating  to  women. 

6yn'e-C0C'ra-cy  (jin'e-k6k'ra-sy),  re.  [Gr.  yvvaiKO- 
Kpo-Tia ;  yvvri,  yvi^aiKos,  a  woman  -}-  Kparelv  to  rule  :  cf.  F. 
gynecocratie.  Cf .  Gynockaoy.]  Government  by  a  woman; 
female  power ;  gyneocracy.  Bailey. 

Gyn'e-co-log'lc-al  (jm'e-ko-loj'I-kal  or  gi'ne-),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  gynecology. 

Gyn'e-COl'0-gy  (jin'e-kol'6-jy  orgl'ne-),  re.  [Gr.  yvvr/, 
yvvaiKo';,  a  woman  -j-  -logy.]  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  structure  and  diseases  of  women.  —  Gya'e-COl'0-gist. 

Gyn'e-OC'ra-cy  (jTn'e-ok'ra-sy),  re.   See  Gykecoceact. 

Gyn'e-ol'a-try  (-Sl'a-tr^),  n.  [Gr.  ywrj  a  woman  + 
Aarpeia  worship.]     The  adoration  or  worship  of  woman. 

The  sentimental  gyneolatry  of  chivalry,  which  was  at  best  but 
skin-deep.  Lou-ell. 

II  Gyn'e-phCbl-a  (-fo'bi-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yvvri  a 
woman  -{-  (/)d/3o?  fear.]  Hatred  of  women  ;  repugnance 
to  the  society  of  women.  Holmes. 

Gyn'ne  (gln'ne),  v.  i.    To  begin.     See  Gin.     [Ohs.] 

Gyn'0-base  (jTn'o-bas),  re.  [Gr.  yvvri  a  woman,  fe- 
male +  E.  base.]  (Bot.)  A  dilated  base  or  receptacle, 
supporting  a  multilocular  ovary. 

Gyn'o-ba'sic  (-ba'sik),  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
having,  a  gynobase. 

6y-noc'ra-cy  (jT-nbk'ra-s^),  re.  [See  Gynecocbacy.] 
Female  government ;  gynecocracy. 

The  aforesaid  state  lias  repeatedly  changed  from  absolute 
despotism  to  republicanism,  not  forgetting  the  intermediate 
stages  of  oligarcliy,  limited  monarchy,  and  even  gynoeracy ;  for 
I  myself  remember  Alsatia  governed  for  nearly  nine  months  by 
an  old  fishwomau.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gy'no-dl-ee'ciOUS  (jJ'no-dt-e'shiis),  a.  [Gr.  ymij  a 
woman  -(-  E.  dioecions.]  (Bot.)  Dioecious,  but  having 
some  hermaphrodite  or  perfect  flowers  on  an  individual 
plant  which  bears  mostly  pistillate  flowers. 

II  Gy-nOD'ci-um  (jT-ne'sT-vim  or  -shT-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ■yvi'i;  a  woman -f- 01K05  house.]  (Bot.)  The  pistils 
of  a  flower,  taken  collectively.  See  Illust.  of  Caepophoee. 

Gyn'O-phore  (jTn'6-f or),  re.  [Gr.  yvyi^  woman,  female 
+  (^epeii/  to  bear,  produce  :  cf.  P.  gynophore.]  1.  (Bot.) 
The  pedicel  raising  the  pistil  or  ovary  above  the  stamens, 
as  in  the  passion  flower.  lAndley. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  branches  bearing  the  female 
gonophores,  in  certain  Siphonophora. 

Gyp  (jTp),  re.  [Said  to  be  a  sportive  application  of 
Gr.  yvtfi  a  vulture.]  A  college  servant ;  —  so  called  in 
Cambridge,  England  ;  at  Oxford  called  a  scout.     [Cant] 

Gypse  (jips),  re.  [F.]  See  Gypsum.     [Obs.]     Pococke. 

Gyp'se-ous  (jip'se-ils),  a.  [L.  gypseus.  See  Gyp- 
sum.] Resembling  or  containing  gypsum  ;  partaking  of 
the  qualities  of  gypsum. 

Gyii'sey  (-sy),  re.    A  gypsy.     See  Gypsy. 

Gyp-sil'er-ous  (jip-sifer-us),  a.  [Gypsum  -f-  -fer- 
ous  :  cf.  F.  gypsifere.]     Containing  gypsum. 

Gyp'sine  (jTp'sTn),  a.     Gypseous.     [iJ.]     Chambers. 

Gyp-sog'ra-phy  (jTp-sog'ra-ly),  re.  [Gypsum  + 
-graphy.]     The  act  or  art  of  engraving  on  gypsum. 

Gyp'SO-plast  (jip'so-plast),«.  [Gypsum  -j-  Gr.  irXaa-- 
a-ew  to  mold.]  A  cast  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris,  or  in 
white  lime. 

Gyp'sum  (jlp'silm),  re.  [L.  gypsum,  Gr.  yui/ios  ;  cf. 
Ar.  jibs  plaster,  mortar.  Per.  jabsin  lime.]  (Min.)  A 
mineral  consisting  of  the  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime  (cal- 
cium). When  calcined,  it  forms  plaster  of  Paris.  Sele- 
nite  is  a  transparent,  crystalline  variety ;  alabaster,  a 
fine,  white,  massive  variety. 

Gyp'sy  (jTp'sy),  re.  ;  pi.  Gypsies  (-sTz).  [OE.  Gypcyan, 
F.  egyptien  Egyptian,  gypsy,  L.  Aegyptius.  See  Egyp- 
tian.] [Also  spelled  gip-nj  and  gypsey.]  1.  One  of  a 
vagabond  race,  whose  tribes,  coming  originally  from 
India,  entered  Europe  in  the  14th  or  15tli  centuiy,  and 
are  now  scattered  over  Turkey,  Russia,  Hungary,  Spain, 
England,  etc.,  living  by  theft,  fortune  telling,  horse- 
jockeying,  tinkering,  etc.  Cf.  Bohemian,  Romany. 
Like  a  right  gypsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Beguiled  me  to  tlie  very  heart  of  loss.  Sltak. 

2.  The  language  used  by  the  gypsies. 

3.  A  dark-complexioned  person.  Shale. 

4.  A  cunning  or  crafty  person.     [Collog.]  Prior. 
Gyp'sy,  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  suitable  for,  gypsies. 
Gypsy   hat,  a  woman's  or  child's  broad-brimmed  hat. 


ile,   senate,   care,   &m,    arm,    ask,    final,   all ;    eve,    event,   €nd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill  -,    old,    obey,    orb,   odd ; 
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usually  of  straw  or  felt.  —  Gypsy  winch,  a  small  winch, 
which  may  be  operated  by  a  crank,  or  by  a  ratchet  and 
pawl  through  a  lever  working  up  and  down. 

Gyp'sy  (jip'sy),  v.  i.  To  play  the  gypsy ;  to  picnic  in 
the  woods.    Mostly,  Gyp'sy-ing,  vb.  n. 

Gyp'sy-ism  (jTp'sI-tz'm),  n.  1.  The  arts  and  prac- 
tices or  habits  of  gypsies ;  deception  ;  cheating ;  flattery. 

2.  The  state  of  a  gypsy. 

Gyp'sy-wort'  (-wQrf),  n.  (Bol.)  A  labiate  plant  (the 
Lycopus  Europseus).  Gypsies  are  said  to  stain  their 
skin  with  its  juice. 

II  Gjrr'a-can'thUtJ  (jir'a-kSn'thus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
yupo!  round  -\-  aKavffa.  spine.]  {Paleon.)  A.  genus  of 
fossil  fishes,  found  in  Devonian  and  carboniferous  strata ; 
—  so  named  from  their  round,  sculptured  spines. 

Gy'ral  (ji'ral),  a.  [See  Gyre.]  1.  Moving  in  a  cir- 
cular path  or  way  ;  whirling ;  gyratory. 

2.  {Anai.)  Pertaining  to  a  gyrus,  or  convolution. 

Gy'rant  (-rant),  a.     Gyrating.     [-R.] 

Gy'rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  gyratus  made  in  a  circular 
form,  p.  p.  of  gyrare.']  \yinding  or  coiled  round; 
curved  into  a  circle ;   taking  a  circular  course. 

Gy'rate  (-rat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  GVRATED  (-ra-tgd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Gyrating.]  [L.  gyratus,  p.  p.  of  gyrare  to 
gyrate.  See  Gyre,  «.]  To  revolve  round  a  central  point ; 
to  move  spirally  about  an  axis,  as  a  tornado  ;  to  revolve. 

Gy-ra'tlon  (jt-ra'shun),  n.  1.  The  act  of  turning  or 
whirling,  as  around  a  fixed  center ;  a  circular  or  spiral 
motion  ;  motion  about  an  axis ;  rotation ;  revolution. 

The  gyrations  of  an  ascending  balloon.     De  Quincey. 

If  a  burning  coal  be  nimbly  moved  round  in  a  circle,  with 
gyrations  continually  repeated,  the  whole  circle  will  appear  like 
fire.  Sir  I.  ^etvton. 

2.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  whorls  of  a  spiral  univalve  shell. 

Center  of  gsrration.  (Meek.)  See  under  Center.  —  Ra- 
dius of  gyration,  the  distance  between  the  axis  of  a  ro- 
tating body  and  its  center  of  gyration.  Rankine. 

Gy'ra-tO-ry  (ji'ra-t6-ry),  a.  Moving  in  a  circle,  or 
spirally ;  revolving  ;  whirling  around. 

Gyre  (jir),  n.  [L.  gyrus,  Gr.  yCpos,  cf.  yupdi  round.] 
A  circular  motion,  or  a  circle  described  by  a  moving 
body  ;  a  turn  or  revolution ;  a  circuit. 

Quick  and  more  quick  he  spins  in  giddy  gyres.  Drydcn. 
Still  expanding  and  ascending  gyres.    Mrs.  Broxoning. 

QytO,  V.  t.&i.  [Of.  OF.  m/rer,  girer.  See  Gyrate.] 
To  turn  round ;  to  gyrate.    [OJi.]    Bp.  Sail.    Drayton. 

Gyre'ful  (-ful),  a.     Abounding  in  gyres.     [06i.] 

II  Gyr'en-oeph'a-la_  (jir'en-s5f'a-la),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
fr.  Gr.  yup69  round  +  cy/ce'cJiaAos  the  brain.]  (Zo'dl.)  The 
higher  orders  of  MammaUa,  in  which  the  cerebrum  is 
convoluted.  —  Qyr'en-cepb'a-lous  (-lus),  a. 


Gyrfalcon  (Falco  ras- 
ticolus). 


Oyr'lal'con  (jSr'fa'k'n),  n.  [OE.  gerfaueon,  OF.  per- 
Jaucon,  LL.  gyrofalco,  perh.  fr. 
L.  gyrus  circle  -\- falco  falcon,  and 
named  from  its  circling  flight ;  or 
cf.  E.  S'ier-eagle.  See  Gybe,  n., 
Falcon.]  {Zodl.)  One  of  several 
species  and  varieties  of  large  Arctic 
falcons,  esp.  Falco  rusticolus  and 
the  white  species  F.  Islandicus, 
both  of  which  are  circumpolar. 
The  black  and  the  gray  are  varie- 
ties of  the  former.  See  Zllust.  of 
AccrpiTER.  [Written  also  gerfal- 
con, gierfalcon,  and  Jerfalcon.] 

II  Gy'rl  (ji'ri),  n.  pi.   See  Gyrus. 

Gyr'land  (ger'land),  V.  i.     [See 
Garland.]    To  garland.     [06i.] 

Their  hair  loose  and  flowing,  gyr- 
landed  with  sea  grass.  B.  jonson. 

II  Gyr'0-dus  (iir'o-dtis),  n,  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yvpos  round 
+  oSou's  tooth.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of  extinct  ooUtic 
fishes,  having  rounded  teeth  in  several  rows  adapted  for 
crushing. 

Gy-rog'O-nite  (ji-rog'o-nit),  n.  [Gr.  ySpo!  circle,  ring 
-)-  •ydi'09  fruit.]  (Paleon.)  The  petrified  fruit  of  the 
Chara  hispida,  a  species  of  stonewort.     See  Stonewort. 

Lyell. 

Gy-rold'al  (jt-roid'al),  a.  [Gr.  ySpos  circle  -j-  -oid 
-j-  -al.^     1.  Spiral  in  arrangement  or  action. 

2.  (Crystallog.)  Having  the  planes  arranged  spirally, 
so  that  they  incline  all  to  the  right  (or  left)  of  a  vertical 
line  ;  —  said  of  certain  hemihedral  forms. 

3.  (Opt.)  Turning  the  plane  of  polarization  circularly 
or  spirally  to  the  right  or  left. 

II  Gy-rol'e-pls  (jT-rol'e-pTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  yupos 
round -|- Aeiris  scale.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of  ganoid 
fishes,  found  in  strata  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  the 
lias  bone  beds.  Agassiz. 

II  Gy-ro'ma  (jt-ro'ma),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TupoCv  to 
round,  bend,  fr.  yvpos  romid.]     A  turning  round.     [-R.] 

Gyr'O-man'cy  (jir'o-man'sy  or  ji'ro-),  n.     [Gr.  yOpos 
ring,  circle  +  -mancy :  cf.  F.  gyronian- 
cie.]     A  kind   of  divination  performed 
by  drawing  a  ring  or  circle,  and  walking 
in  or  around  it.  Brande  &  C. 

Gy'ron  (ji'rSn),  re.  [F.  giron;  of 
German  origin.  See  Gore  a  piece  of 
cloth.]  (Her.)  A  subordinary  of  trian- 
gular form  having  one  of  its  angles  at 
the  f  ess  point  and  the  opposite  side  at 
the  edge  of  the  escutcheon.  When  there 
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is  only  one  gyron  on  the  shield  it  is  bounded  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  fess  point,  one  horizontally  to  the  dex- 
ter side,  and  one  to  the  dexter  chief  corner. 

Gy'ron-ny  (ji'r8n-ny),  a.  [F.  gironne.']  (Her.)  Covered 
with  gyrons,  or  divided  so  as  to  form  several  gyrons ;  — 
said  of  an  escutcheon. 

Gy'ro-pi'geon  (ji'ro-pTj'iin),  n.  [L.  gyrare  to  revolve 
+  E.  pigeon.]  A  flying  object  simulating  a  pigeon  in 
flight,  when  projected  from  a  spring  trap.  It  is  used  as 
a  flying  target  in  shooting  matches.  Knight. 

Gy'ro-SCOpe  (ji'r6-skop),  re.  [Gr.  yOpos  ring,  circle 
-|^  -scope.}  1.  A  rotating  wheel,  mounted  in  a  ring  or 
rings,  for  illustrating  the  dynamics  of  rotating  bodies, 
the  composition  of  rotations,  etc.  It  was  devised  by 
Professor  W.Tl.  Johnson,  in  1832,  by  whom  it  was  called 
the  roiascope. 

2.  A  form  of  the  above  apparatus,  invented  by  M.  Pou- 
cault,  mounted  so  delicately  as  to  render  visible  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth,  through  the  tendency  of  the  rotating 
wheel  to  preserve  a  constant  plane  of  rotation,  independ- 
ently of  the  earth's  motion. 

Gy'ro-SCOp'lc  (-skop'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  gyro- 
scope  ;  resembUng  the  motion  of  the  gyroscope. 

Gy-rose'  (ji-ros'  or  ji'ros),  a.  [See  Gyre.]  (Bof.) 
Turned  round  like  a  crook,  or  bent  to  and  fro.     Loudon. 

Gy'ro-Stat  (jl'ro-stat),  n.  [Gr.  ySpos  ring,  circle  -f- 
iaTava.1,  to  cause  to  stand.]  (Physics)  A  modification  of 
the  gyroscope,  consisting  essentially  of  a  fly  wheel  fixed 
inside  a  rigid  case  to  which  is  attached  a  thin  flange  of 
metal  for  supporting  the  instrument.  It  is  used  in  study- 
ing the  dynamics  of  rotating  bodies. 

Gy'ro-stat'ic  (-stat'ik),  a.  (Physics:  Of  or  pertain- 
ing  to  the  gyrostat  or  to  gyrostatics. 

Gy'ro-stat'lcs  (-Iks),  n.  (Physics)  The  doctrine  or 
theory  of  the  gyrostat,  or  of  the  phenomena  of  rotating 
bodies. 

II  Gy'rus  (ji'riis),  re.  /  pi.  Gyri  (-ri).  [L.  See  Gyee,  n.] 
A  convoluted  ridge  between  grooves  ;  a  convolution  ;  as, 
the  gy7-i  of  the  brain ;  the  gyi-i  of  brain  coral.  See  Brain. 

Gyse  (giz),  n.     Guise.     lObs.']  Chaucer. 

Gyte  (git),  a.  Delirious ;  senselessly  extravagant ;  as, 
the  man  is  clean  gyte.     IScot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Gyve  (jiv),  re.  [Of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  W.  gefyn,  Ir. 
geibhionn,  Gael.  geimheal.~\  A  shackle ;  especially,  one 
to  confine  the  legs  ;  a  fetter.    [Written  also  give.] 

Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves.  Shdk. 

With  gyves  upon  his  wrist,  Huod, 

Gyve,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Gyyed  (jivd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Gyving.]    To  fetter  ;  to  shackle  ;  to  chain.    Spenser, 


I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  coiutship. 
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H(ach),  the  eighth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
is  classed  among  the  consonants,  and  is  formed 
with  the  mouth  organs  in  the  same  position  as  that  of 
the  succeeding  vowel.  It  is  used  with  certain  conso- 
nants to  form  digraplis  representing  sounds  which  are 
not  found  in  the  alphabet,  as  sh,  th,  ih,  as  in  shall,  thing, 
thine  (for  zh  see  §  274) ;  also,  to  modify  the  sounds  of 
some  other  letters,  as  when  placed  after  c  and  p,  with 
the  former  of  which  it  represents  a  compound  sound  like 
that  of  tsh,  as  in  charm  (written  also  tch  as  in  catch), 
with  the  latter,  the  sound  of/,  as  in  phase,  phantom.  In 
some  words,  mostly  derived  or  introduced  from  foreign 
languages,  h  following  c  and  g  indicates  that  those  con- 
sonants have  the  hard  sound  before  e,  i,  and  y,  as  in 
chemistry,  chiromancy,  chyle,  Ghent,  Ghibelline,  etc. ;  in 
some  others,  ch  has  the  sound  of  sh,  as  in  chicane.  See 
Guule  to  Pronunciation,  §§  153,  179,  181-3,  237-8. 

The  name  (aitch)  is  from  the  French  ache;  its  form 
is  from  the  Latin,  and  this  from  the  Greek  H,  which  was 
used  as  the  sign  of  the  spiritus  asper  (rough  breathing) 
before  it  came  to  represent  the  long  vowel,  Gr.  ■>).  The 
Greek  H  is  from  Phoenician,  the  ultimate  origin  probably 
being  Egyptian.  Etymologically  H  is  most  closely  re- 
lated to  c ;  as  in  E.  Aom,  L.  cornu,  Gr.  xepas ;  E.  Aele, 
V.  t.,  conceal;  E.  Aide,  L.  cutis,  Gr.  ku'tos;  E.  Aundred, 
L.  centum,  Gr.  e-Kar-ov,  Skr.  fata. 

H  piece  (Mining),  the  part  of  a  plunger  pump  which 
contains  the  valve. 

H  (ha).  (Mus.)  The  seventh  degree  in  the  diatonic 
scale,  being  used  by  the  Germans  for  B  natural.     See  B. 

Ha  (ha),  interj.  [AS.]  An  exclamation  denoting  sur- 
prise, joy,  or  grief.  Both  as  uttered  and  as  written,  it  ex- 
presses a  great  variety  of  emotions,  determined  by  the 
tone  or  the  context.  When  repeated,  ha,  ha,  it  is  an  ex- 
pression of  laughter,  satisfaction,  or  triumph,  sometimes 
of  derisive  laughter  ;  or  sometimes  it  is  equivalent  to 
"Well,  it  is  so." 

Ha-has,  and  inarticulate  hootings  of  satirical  rebuke.  Cartf/le. 

Haaf  (hiif),  re.     [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  &  Sw.  haf 
the  sea,  Dan.  hav,  perh.  akin  to  E.  haven.]    Tlie  deep- 
sea  fishing  for  cod,  ling,  and  tusk,  off  the  Shetland  Isles. 
Haak  (bak),  re.     (^ooZ.)  A  sea  fish.     See  Hake.   Ash. 
Haar  (har),  re.     [See  Hoar.]     A  fog ;  esp.,  a  fog  or 
mist  with  a  chUl  wind.     [Scot.]  T.  Chalmers. 

IIHa'be-as  cor'pus  (ha'bt-Ss  kSr'piis).  [L.,  you 
may  have  the  body.]  (Law)  A  writ  having  for  its  object 
to  bring  a  p.%rty  before  a  court  or  judge  ;  especially,  one 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  a  person's  imprisonment  or 
detention  by  another,  with  the  view  to  protect  tlie  right 


to  personal  liberty;  also,  one  to  bring  a  prisoner  into 
court  to  testify  in  a  pending  trial.  Bouvier. 

II  Ha-ben'dum  (ha^bSn'dum),  re.  [L.,  that  must  be 
had.]  (Law)  That  part  of  a  deed  which  follows  the  part 
called  the  premises,  and  determines  the  extent  of  the 
interest  or  estate  granted  ; — so  called  because  it  begins 
with  the  word  Habendum.  Kent. 

Hab'er-dash  (h5b'er-d3sh),  v.  i.  [See  Haberdasher.] 
To  deal  in  small  wares.     [R.] 

To  haberdash  in  earth's  base  ware.  Quarles. 

Hab'er-dash'er  (-dSsh'er),  re.  [Prob.  fr.  Icel.  hapur- 
task  trumpery,  trifles,  perh.  through  French.  It  is  pos- 
sibly akin  to  E.  haversack,  and  to  Icel.  iaska  trunk, 
chest,  pocket,  G.  tasche  pocket,  and  the  orig.  sense  was 
perh.,  peddler's  wares.]  1.  A  dealer  in  small  wares, 
as  tapes,  pins,  needles,  and  thread ;  also,  a  hatter.  {Obs.] 
The  haberdasher  heapeth  wealth  by  hats.    Gascoigne, 

2.  A  dealer  in  drapery  goods  of  various  descriptions, 
as  laces,  silks,  trimmings,  etc. 

Hab'er-dash'er-y  (-y),re.  The  goods  and  wares  sold 
by  a  haberdasher  ;  also  (Fig.),  trifles.  Burke. 

Hab'er-dine'  (hSb'er-den'  or  hS'ber-din),  n.  [D.  ab- 
berdaan,  labberdaaji  ;  or  a  French  form,  cf.  OF.  habor- 
deau,  from  the  name  of  a  Basque  district,  cf .  F.  Labourd, 
adj.  Labourdin.  The  I  was  misunderstood  as  the  French 
article.]     A  cod  salted  and  dried.  Ainsworth. 

Ha-ber'ge-on  (ha-ber'je-bn  or  h5I/er-jiin),  n.  [F. 
haubergeon  a  small  hauberk,  dim.  of  OF.  hauberc,  F. 
haubert.  See  Hauberk.]  Properly,  a  short  hauberk  ; 
but  often  used  loosely  for  the  hauberk.  Chaucer. 

Hab'i-la-tO-ry  (hab'i-la-to-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  clothing ;  wearing  clothes.  Ld.  Lytton. 

Hab'lle  (hab'Tl),  a.  [F.  habile,  L.  habilis.  See  Able, 
Habit.]     Pit ;  qualified  ;  also,  apt.     [06«.]        Spenser. 

Ha-bll'i-ment  (ha-bil'T-ment),  re.  [F.  habillemeni,  fr. 
habiller  to  dress,  clothe,  orig.,  to  make  fit,  make  ready, 
fr.  habile  apt,  skillful,  L.  habilis.  See  Habile.]  1.  A 
garment ;  an  article  of  clothing.  Camden. 

2.  pi.  Dress,  in  general.  Shak. 

Ha-bil'1-ment-ed,  a.    Clothed.  Taylor  (1G30). 

Ha-bil'1-tate  (-tftt),  a.  [LL.  JmblUtatus,  p.  p.  of  habi- 
lltare  to  enable.]    Qualified  or  entitled.    \_Obs.]    Bacon. 

Ha-bll'i-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  To  fit  out ;  to  eqiiip ;  to 
qualify;  to  entitle.     {Obs.]  Johnson. 

Ha-'bil'i-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  re.  [LL.  habilitatio :  cf.  P. 
hahilildtion.]     Equipment ;  qualification.   [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Ha-bil'1-ty  (ha-bll'l-tj),  n.  [Soo  Ability.]  Ability  ; 
aptitude.     [Obs.]  Boliynson  (Morels  Utopia). 

Hab'it  (bSb'It),  re.     [OE.  habit,  abil,F.  habit,  {t.Ij. 


habitus  state,  appearance,  diess,  fr.  Tidbere  to  have,  be  in 
a  condition  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  have.  See  H«,<i,  "~'<i  cf. 
Able,  Binnaolis,  Debt,  Dce,  Exhibit,  JIalady.]  j..  T>fi 
usual  condition  or  state  of  a  ptrsorj  or  thing,  eitl'-?r  nat- 
ural or  acquire '5,  reg;;rdr''^  '  c,  ■  -isthinf;  had,  possessed, 
and  firmly  retaineu,  a^,  ■  ■      habit;  hit>  habit  is 

morose ;  ehns  have  a  spreading  hauu  ;  esp.,  plv>  sical  tem- 
perament or  constitution  ;  as,  a  full  habit  of  body. 

2.  (Biol.)  The  general  appearance  and  manner  of  lift 
of  a  living  organism. 

3.  Fixed  or  established  custom ;  ordinary  course  of 
conduct ;  practice ;  usage  ;  hence,  prominently,  the  in- 
voluntary tendency  or  aptitude  to  perform  certain  ac- 
tions which  is  acquired  by  their  frequent  repetition  ;  ai, 
habit  is  second  nature ;  also,  peculiar  ways  of  acting ; 
characteristic  forms  of  behavior. 

A  man  of  very  shy,  retired  hahits.        W.  Irving. 

4.  Outward  appearance  ;  attire ;  dress ;  hence,  a  gar- 
ment;  esp.,  a  closely  fitting  garment  or  dress  worn  by 
ladies ;  as,  a  riding  habit. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  tliy  purse  can  buy.  Shak. 

There  are,  among  the  statues,  several  of  Venus,  in  different 
habits.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Practice ;  mode ;  manner ;  way  ;  custom  ;  fash- 
ion. —  Habit,  Custom.  Habit  is  a  disposition  or  tendency 
leading  us  to  do  easily,  naturally,  imd  with  gronnng  cer- 
tainty, what  we  do  often ;  custom  is  external,  being  habit- 
ual use  or  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act.  The 
two  operate  reciprocally  on  each  other.  T!ie  custom  of 
giving  produces  a  habit  of  liberahty  ;  habits  of  devotion 
promote  the  custom  of  going  to  church.  Custom  also  sup- 
poses an  act  of  tlic  mil,  selecting  given  modes  of  proce- 
dure ;  habit  is  a  law  of  our  being,  a  kind  of  "  second  na- 
ture "  which  grows  up  within  us. 

How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  1  Siiak. 

He  who  reigns  .  .  .  upheld  by  old  repute, 

Consent,  or  custom.  Milton. 

Hab'it  (hilb'it),  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Habited  ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Habitino.]     [OE.  habiten  to  dwell,  F.  habiter, 

fr.  L.  habitare  to  have  frequently,  to  dwell,  intens.  fr. 

Aaftere  to  have.     See  H.IBIT,  re.]     1.  To  inhabit.     [Ofe.] 

In  thUke  places  as  they  [birds]  habiten.   Horn,  of  R. 

2.  To  dress ;  to  clothe  ;  to  array. 

Tlicy  habited  themselves  like  those  rural  deitier,.    Drydcn. 

3.  To  accustom  ;  to  habituate.     [0J«.]         Chapman. 
Hab'lt-a-bll'1-ty  (-A-bTl'i-ty),  re.     Habitableness. 
Hab'lt-a-ble  (hXb'Tt-il-b'l),  a.     [P.  habitable,  L.  fia. 

bitabilis.]  Capable  of  being  inhabited ;  that  maybe  in- 
habited or  dwelt  in  ;  aa,  the  habitable  world.  —  Habit" 
a-ble-nesB,  re.  —  Hab'lt-a-bly,  adv. 
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Hab'lt-a-Cle  (liSb'it-a-k'l),  n.  [F.  habitacle  dwelling 
place,  binnacle,  L.  habitaculum  dwelling  place.  See  Bih- 
NACLB, Habit,!;.]    A  dwelling  place.    Chaucer.   Southey. 

Ha'bi'tan'  (a/be'taN'),  n.     Same  as  Habitant,  2. 

General  Arnold  met  an  emissary  .  .  .  sent  ...  to  ascertain 
the  feelings  of  the  habitans  or  French  yeomanry.       W.  Iriing. 

Hab'it-ance  (hab'it-ans),  n.  [OF.  Iiabitance,  LL.  ha- 
bitaniia.]   Dwelling;  abode ;  residence.   [06s.]  Spenser. 

Hab'U-an-cy  (-an-sy),  re.     Same  as  Inhabitancy. 

Hab'it-ant  (-ant),  re.     [F.  habitant.     See  Habit,  v.  /.] 

1.  An  inhabitant ;  a  dweller.  Milton.     Pope. 

2.  [F.  p?-o».  a'be'taN'.]     An  inhabitant  or  resident; 

—  a  name  applied  to  and  denoting  farmers  of  French 
descent  or  origin  in  Canada,  especially  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

The  habitants  or  cultivators  of  the  soil.       I'urkman. 

Hab'i-tat  (hab'T-tat),  re.  [L.,  it  dwells,  fr.  habitare. 
See  Habit,  v.  i.]  1.  {Biol.)  The  natural  abode,  local- 
ity or  region  of  an  animal  or  plant. 

2.  Place  where  anything  is  commonly  foimd. 

This  word  has  its  habitat  in  Oxfordshire.         Earle. 

Hab'l-ta'tlon  (-ta'slmu),  n.  [F.  habitation,  L.  habi- 
taiio.2  1.  The  act  of  inhabiting  ;  state  of  inhabiting  or 
dwelling,  or  of  being  inhabited ;  occupancy.       Denham. 

2.  Place  of  abode  ;  settled  dwelling ;  residence  ;  house. 
The  Lord  .  .  .  blesseth  the  habitaticn  of  the  just.    Prov.  in.3S. 

Hab'i-ta'tor  (hab'i-ta'ter),  n.  [L.]  A  dweller ;  an 
Inhabitant.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Hab'it-ed  (-it-ed),  p.  p.  &  a.  1.  Clothed;  arrayed; 
dressed  ;  as,  he  was  habited  like  a  shepherd. 

2.  Fixed  by  habit ;  accustomed.     [06s.] 

So  habiteil  lie  was  in  sobriety.  Fuller. 

3.  Inhabited.     \^Archaic'\ 

Another  world,  which  is  habited  by  the  ghosts  of  men  and 
women.  Addison. 

Ha-bit'U-al  (ha-blt'u-al ;  135),  a.  [Cf.  F.  habituel, 
liL.  habitualis.  See  Habit,  re.]  1.  Formed  or  acquired 
by  habit  or  use. 

An  habitual  knowledge  of  certain  rules  and  maxims.    South. 

2.  According  to  habit ;  established  by  habit ;  custom- 
ary ;  constant ;  as,  the  habitual  practice  of  sin. 

It  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  habitual  piety  to  be  grateful 
for  the  most  common  and  ordinary  blessings.  Buckminster. 

Syn.  —  Customary ;  accustomed  ;  usual ;  common ; 
wonted ;  ordinary  ;  regular ;  famihar. 

—  Ha-bit'u-al-ly,  adv.  —  Ha-blt'u-al-ness,  n. 

Ha-blt'U-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Habituated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  HABiTDATiNa  (-a'ting).]  [L. 
habiiuatus,  p.  p.  of  habituare  to  bring  into  a  condition 
or  habit  of  body :  cf.  F.  habituer.  See  Habit.]  1.  To 
make  accustomed  ;  to  accustom ;  to  familiarize. 

Our  Enghsh  dogs,  who  were  habituated  to  a  colder  clime. 

Sir  K.  Digby. 

Men  are  first  corrupted  .  .  .  and  next  they  habituate  them- 
selves io  their  vicious  practices.  Tillotson. 

2.  To  settle  as  an  inhabitant.    [06s.]    Sir  W.  Temple. 

Ha-bit'U-ate  (-at),  a.  Firmly  established  by  custom  ; 
formed  by  habit ;  habitual.     [iJ.]  Hammond. 

Ha-bit'U-a'tion  (-a'shun),  «.  [Cf.  F.  habituation.'] 
The  act  of  habituating,  or  accustoming ;  the  state  of 
being  h?,bituated. 

Hab'i-tu4e  ''iS^  ^-t5d),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  habitudo  con- 
■"';  u.  ;5f-e  I'aeit.]  1.  Habiiual  attitude;  usual  or 
accustomed  state  with  referent^  to  something  else  ;  es- 
tablisbed  qr  jsusil  re!;.tions.  South. 

TJjC  it&me  ideas  having  immutably  the  same  habitudes  one  to 
.•Mother.  Locke. 

The  verdict  of  the  judges  was  bia-.l  by  nothing  else  than 
their  habitudes  of  thinking.  Lander. 

2.  Habitual  a-^isociation,  intercourse,  or  familiarity. 
To  write  well ;  oae  must  have  frequent  habitudes  with  the  best 

company.  Dnjden. 

3.  Habit  of  body  or  of  action.  Shak. 
It  is  impossible  to  gain  an  exact  habitude  without  an  infinite 

number  of  acts  and  perpetual  practice.  Dryden. 

II  Ha'bi'tU'6'  (a'be'tu'a'),  n.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  habituer. 
See  Habituate.]  One  who  habitually  frequents  a  place ; 
as,  an  habitue  of  a  theater. 

Hab'l-tlire  (hab'i-tfir  ;  135),  n.     Habitude.     [06s.] 

II  Hab'l-tUS- (-tils),  re.  [L.]  (ZoS;.)  Habitude  ;  mode 
of  life  ;  general  appearance. 

Hallle  (ha'b'l),  a.    See  Habile.     [06s.]        Spenser. 

Hab'nab  (hab'nSb),  adv.  [Hobnob.]  By  chance.  [06s.] 

Hach'nre  (hSch'iir),  re.  [F.,  fr.  hacher  to  hack.  See 
Hatching.]  {Fine  Arts)  A  short  line  used  in  drawing 
and  engraving,  especially  in  shading  and  denoting  dif- 
ferent surfaces,  as  in  map  drawing.     See  HATCHine. 

II  Ha'cl-en'da  (ii'the-an'da  or  ha'si-en'da),  re.  [Sp., 
fr.  OSp.  facienda  employment,  estate,  fr.  L.  facienda, 
pi.  of  faciendum  what  is  to  be  done,  fr.  facere  to  do. 
See  Fact.]  A  large  estate  where  work  of  any  kind  is 
done,  as  agriculture,  manufacturing,  mining,  or  raising 
of  animals  ;  a  cultivated  farm,  with  a  good  house,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  farming  est.iblishment  with  rude  huts 
for  herdsmen,  etc. ;  —  a  word  used  in  Spanish- American 
regions. 

Hack  (hSk),  re.  [See  Hatch  a  half  door.]  1.  A  frame 
or  grating  of  various  kinds ;  as,  a  frame  for  drying  bricks, 
fish,  or  cheese  ;  a  rack  for  feeding  cattle ;  a  grating  in  a 
mill  race,  etc. 

2.  Unburned  brick  or  tile,  stacked  up  for  drying. 

Hack,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hacked  (hSkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
Vb.  n.  Hacking.]  [OE.  hakken,  AS.  haceian;  akin  to 
D.  hakken,  G.  Iiacken,  Dan.  hakke,  Sw.  hacka,  and  perh. 
to  E.  hew.  Cf.  Hew  to  out,  Haggle.]  1.  To  cut  ir- 
regularly, without  skill  or  definite  purpose ;  to  notch ; 
to  mangle  by  repeated  strokes  of  a  cutting  instrument ; 
as,  to  hack  a  post. 

My  sword  hacked  like  a  handsaw.  Shah 

2.  Fig. :  To  mangle  in  speaking.  Shak. 

Hack,  V.  i.  To  cough  faintly  and  frequently,  or  in  a 
<3hort,  broken  manner ;  as,  a  hacking  cough. 

Hack,  n.    1.  A  notch  ;  a  cut.  Shak. 


2.  An  implement  for  cutting  a  notch ;  a  large  pick 
used  in  breaking  stone. 

3.  A  hacking ;  a  catch  in  speaking ;  a  short,  broken 
cough.  Dr.  li.  More. 

4.  {Football)  A  kick  on  the  shins.  T.  Hughes. 
Hack  saw,  a  handsaw  having  a  narrow  blade  stretched 

in  an  iron  frame,  for  cutting  metal. 

Hack  (hak),  re.  [Shortened  fr.  hachney.  See  Hackney.] 

1.  A  horse,  hackneyed  or  let  out  for  common  hire ; 
also,  a  horse  used  in  all  kinds  of  work,  or  a  saddle  horse, 
as  distinguished  from  hunting  and  carriage  horses. 

2.  A  coach  or  carriage  let  for  hire  ;  particularly,  a 
coach  with  two  seats  inside  facing  each  other  ;  a  hack- 
ney coach. 

On  horse,  on  foot,  in  hacks  and  gilded  chariots.     Pope. 

3.  A  bookmaker  who  hires  himself  out  for  any  sort  of 
literary  work  ;  an  overworked  man  ;  a  drudge. 

Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  misery  freed, 

Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack.  Goldsmith. 

4.  A  procuress. 

Hack,  a.     Hackneyed  ;  hired  ;  mercenary.     Wakefield. 

Hack  writer,  a  hack ;  one  who  writes  for  hire.  "  A  vul- 
gar hack  writer."  Macaulay. 

Hack,  V.  t.     X.  To  use  as  a  hack ;  to  let  out  for  hire. 

2.  To  use  frequently  and  indiscriminately,  so  as  to 
render  trite  and  commonplace. 

The  word  "  remarkable  "  has  been  so  hacked  of  late. 

J.  H.  Newman. 

Hack,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  exposed  or  offered  to  common 
use  for  hire  ;  to  turn  prostitute.  Maniner, 

2.  To  live  the  life  of  a  drudge  or  hack.         Goldsmith. 

Hack'a-more  (-a^miSr),  re.  [Cf.  Sp.  jaquima  bead- 
stall  of  a  halter.]  A  halter  consisting  of  a  long  leather 
or  rope  strap  and  headstall,  —  used  for  leading  or  tieing 
a  pack  animal.     \_Western  tl.  S.~\ 

Hack'ber'ry  (hSk'ber'ry),  re.  (Boi.)  A  genus  of  trees 
{Celtis)  related  to  the  elm,  but  bearing  drupes  with 
scanty,  but  often  edible,  pulp.  C.  occidentalis  is  com- 
mon in  the  Eastern  United  States.  Gray. 

Hack'bolt'  (-bolV),  re.  (Zool.)  The  greater  shearwa- 
ter or  hagdon.     See  Hagdon. 

Hack'bnss  (-biis),  re.     Same  as  HAGBtrr. 

Hack'ee  (-e),  re.  {Zool.)  The  chipmunk;  also,  the 
chickaree  or  red  squirrel.     [U.  iS.] 

Hack'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hacks. 
Specifically  :  A  cutting  instrument  for  making  notches ; 
esp.,  one  used  for  notching  pine  trees  in  collecting  tur- 
pentirte ;  a  hack. 

Hack'er-y  (-y),  n.  [Hind,  chhakra.l  A  cart  with 
wooden  wheels,  drawn  by  bullocks.    \_Bengal~\    Malcom. 

Hac'kle  (hak'k'l),  re.    [See  Heckle,  and  cf.  Hatchel.] 

1.  A  comb  for  dressing  flax,  raw  silk,  etc. ;  a  hatchel. 

2.  Any  flimsy  substance  unspun,  as  raw  silk. 

3.  One  of  the  pecuhar,  long,  narrow  feathers  on  the 
neck  of  fowls,  most  noticeable  on  the  cock,  ■ — ■  often  used 
in  making  artificial  flies  ;  hence,  any  feather  so  used. 

4.  An  artificial  fly  for  angling,  made  of  feathers. 
Hac'kle,  v.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Hackled  (-k'ld) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  Hacklino  (-kling).]  1.  To  separate,  as  the 
coarse  part  of  flax  or  hemp  from  the  fine,  by  drawing  it 
through  the  teeth  of  a  hackle  or  hatchel. 

2.  To  tear  asunder ;  to  break  in  pieces. 

The  other  divisions  of  the  kingdom  being  hackled  and  torn 
to  pieces.  Burke. 

Hackly  (hSklj^),  a.  [From  Hackle.]  1.  Rough  or 
broken,  as  if  hacked. 

2.  {Min.)  Having  fine,  short,  and  sharp  points  on  the 
surface ;  as,  the  hackly  fracture  of  metalUc  iron. 

Hack'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Hackmen  (-men).  The 
driver  of  a  hack  or  carriage  for  public  hire. 

Hack'ma-tack'  (-ma-tSk'),  re.  [Of  American  Indian 
origin.]  {Bot.)  The  American  larch  {Larix  Americana), 
a  coniferous  tree  with  slender  deciduous  leaves ;  also, 
its  heavy,  close-grained  timber.     Called  also  tamarack. 

Hack'ney  (-ny),  re.  ;  pi.  Hackneys  (-niz).  [OE.  hake- 
ney,  hakenay ;  cf.  F.  haquenee  a  pacing  horse,  an  am- 
bling nag,  OF.  also  haguenee,  Sp.  hacanea,  O&p., facanea, 
D.  hakkenei,  also  OF.  haque  horse,  Sp.  haca,  O&p.faca; 
perh.  akin  to  E.  hack  to  cut,  and  7iag,  and  orig.  mean- 
ing, a  jolting  horse.  Cf.  Hack  a  horse.  Wag.]  1.  A 
horse  for  riding  or  driving  ;  a  nag ;  a  pony.         Chaucer. 

2.  A  horse  or  pony  kept  for  hire. 

3.  A  carriage  kept  for  hire  ;  a  hack;  a  hackney  coach. 

4.  A  hired  drudge ;  a  hireling ;  a  prostitute. 
Hack'ney,  a.  Let  out  for  hire ;  devoted  to  common  use ; 

hence,  much  used  ;  trite  ;  mean  ;  as,  hackney  coaches  ; 
,  hackney  liuthoTS.  " Hackney  tongue."  Roscommon. 
Hack'ney,  v  t.  [imp.  &,  p.  p.  Hackneyed  (-nid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hackneying.]  1.  To  devote  to  common 
or  frequent  use.  as  a  horse  or  carriage  ;  to  wear  out  in 
common  service  :  to  make  trite  or  commonplace  ;  as,  a 
hackneyed  metaphor  or  quotation. 

Had  1  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 
So  commoTi-hact-neyc'd  in  the  eyes  of  men.        Shak. 
2.  To  carry  ii.  a  hackney  coach.  Cowper. 

Hack'ney-maa  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Hackneymen  (-mSn). 
A  man  who  lets  horses  and  carriages  for  hire. 

Hack'Stei  (-ster),  re.     [From  Hack  to  cut.]     A  bully ; 

a  bravo;  a  ruffian;  an  assassin.     [06s.]  Milton. 

Hac'que-ton  (hak'ke-ton),  re.    Same  as  Acton.   [06s.] 

Had  (hSd),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Have.     [OE.  had,  hafde, 

hefde,  AS^  hsefde.]     See  Have. 

Had  as  lief,  Had  rather,  Had  better.  Had  as  soon,  etc., 
with  a  nominative  and  followed  by  the  infinitive  without 
to,  are  well  established  idiomatic  forms.  The  original 
construction  was  that  of  the  dative  with  forms  of  be,  fol- 
lowed by  the  infinitive.    See  Had  better,  under  Better. 

And  lever  me  ii  be  pore  and  trewe.      C.  Mumli  (  Trans."). 
[A-nH  more  agreeable  to  me  it  is  to  be  poor  and  true.] 

Him  had  been  lever  to  be  syke.  Fabyan. 

[To  him  it  had  been  preferable  to  be  sick.l 
For  him  was  lever  have  at  his  bed's  head 
Twenty  bookes,  clad  in  black  or  red,  .  .  . 
Than  robes  rich,  or  flthel,  or  gay  sawtrie.     Chaucer. 
Gradually  the  nominative   was   substituted   for   the 


dative,  and  had  for  the  forms  of  be.  During  the  process 
of  transition,  the  nominative  with  was  or  were,  and  the 
dative  with  had,  are  found. 

Poor  lady,  i^he  were  better  love  a  dream.  Shak. 

You  were  best  hang  yourself.  Bean.  ^  Ft. 

Me  rather  had  my  heart  might  feel  your  love 
Than  my  unpleased  eye  see  your  courtesy.  Shak. 

I  hadde  Jevere  than  mj'  scherte, 
That  ye  hadde  rad  his  legende,  as  have  I.    Chaucer. 
J  had  as  lief  not  be  as  Uve  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself.  Shak. 

J  had  rattier  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman.  Shak. 

I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  my  God,  than  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  10. 

Had'der  (had'der),  re.  Heather ;  heath.  [Obs.']  Burton. 
Had'die  (-di),  re.  (.Zoo?.)  The  haddock.  [Scot.] 
Had'dock  (-dtik),  re.  [OE.  hadok,  haddok,  of  unknown 
origin;  cf.  Ir.  codog,  Gael,  adag,  F.  hadot.]  {Zool.)  A 
marine  food  fish  {Melanogrammxis  seglefinus),  allied  to 
the  cod,  inhabiting  the  northern  coasts  of  Europe  and 
America.  It  has  a  dark  lateral  line  and  a  black  spot 
on  each  side  of  the  body,  just  back  of  the  gills.  Called 
also  haddie,  and 
dickie. 
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Norway  haddock,  a  marine  edible  fish  (Sebastes  mari- 
nus)  of  Northern  Europe  and  America.    See  Kose  pish. 

Hade  (had),  re.  [Cf.  AS.  Jieald  inclined,  bowed  down, 
G.  halde  declivity.]     X.  The  descent  of  a  hill.     [06s.] 

2.  {Mining)  The  inclination  or  deviation  from  the  ver- 
tical of  any  mineral  vein. 

Hade,  v.  i.  {Mining)  To  deviate  from  the  vertical;  — 
said  of  a  vein,  fault,  or  lode. 

Ha'des  (ha'dez),  re.     [Gr.  a Sijs,  'AtSi)9  ;  a.  priv.  +  l&elv 

to  see.     Cf.  Un-,  Wit.]     The  nether  world  (according  to 

classical  mythology,  the  abode  of  the  shades,  ruled  over 

by  Hades  or  Pluto) ;  the  invisible  world  ;  the  grave. 

And  death  and  Hades  gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them. 

Rev.  XX.  13  (.Rev.  Ver.% 

Neither  was  he  left  in  Hades,  nor  did  his  flesh  see  corruption. 

Acts  ii.  81  (Rev.  Ver.). 

And  in  Hades  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments. 

Luke  x-vi.  2S  (Rev.  Ver.% 

II  HadJ  (hSj),  re.  [Ar.  hajj,  fr.  hajja  to  set  out,  walk, 
go  on  a  pilgrimage.]  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  performed 
by  Mohammedans. 

Hadj'i  (-1),  re.  [Ar.  hajfi.  See  Hadj.]  1.  A  Mo- 
hammedan pilgrim  to  Mecca ;  —  used  among  Orientals  as 
a  respectful  salutation  or  a  title  of  honor.    G.  W.  Curtis, 

2.  A  Greek  or  Armenian  who  has  visited  the  holy  sep- 
ulcher  at  Jerusalem.  Heyse. 

II  Had'ro-sau'rus  (hSd'ro-sa'riJs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
dSpds  thick  -j-  o-aOpos  lizard.]  '  {Paleon.)  An  American 
herbivorous  dinosaur  of  great  size,  allied  to  the  iguano- 
don.     It  is  found  in  the  Cretaceous  formation. 

Haec-oe'i-ty  (hek-se'I-ty),  re.  [L.  lisecce  this.]  {Logic) 
Literally,  ihis-ness.  A  scholastic  term  to  express  indi- 
viduaUty  or  singleness  ;  as,  this  book. 

Haem'a-  (hgm'a-  or  he'ma-),  Haem'a-tO-  (hSm'a-to-  or 
he'ma-to-),  Haem'O-  (hem'o-  or  he'mo-).  [Gr.  al/jLa, 
aV/ittTos,  blood.]  Combining  forms  indicating  relation  or 
resem  blance  to  blood,  association  with  blood  ;  as,  hsema- 
pod,  hxmatogenesiB,  hsemoscope. 

Jgg^  Words  from  Gr.  at/ia  are  written  hema-,  hemato-, 
hemo;  as  well  as  hsema-,  hsemato-,  hsemo-. 

HEem'a-Chrome  (hgm'a-krom  or  he'm4-),  re.  [Hxma- 
-\-  Gr.  xP'^f-"-  color.]     {Physiol.  Chern.)  Hematin. 

Hsem'a-cy'a-nln  (-si'a-nin),  re.  [Hxma-  +  Gr.  Kvavo^ 
a  dark  blue  substance.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  substance 
found  in  the  blood  of  the  octopus,  which  gives  to  it  its 
blue  color. 

11^=  When  deprived  of  oxygen  it  is  colorless,  but  be- 
comes quickly  blue  in  contact  with  oxygen,  and  is  then 
generally  called  oxyhiemacijanin.  A  similar  blue  color- 
ing matter  has  been  detected  in  small  quantity  in  the 
blood  of  other  animals  and  in  the  bile. 

Haem'a-cy-tom'e-ter  (-st-tom'e-ter),  re.  [Hsema-  -f- 
Gr.  KiiTos  a  hollow  vessel -J- -wieto-.]  {Physiol.)  An  ap- 
paratus for  determining  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  a 
given  quantity  of  blood. 

Hae'mad  (he'mad),  adv.  [Hsema-  +  L.  ad  toward.] 
{Anat.)  Toward  the  ha;mal  side  ;  on  the  hamal  side  of  ; 
—  opposed  to  neurad. 

Haem'a-drom'e-ter  (hem'a^drom'e-ter  or  he'ma-), )  ^ 

Haem'a-dro-mom'e-ter  (-dr6-m6m'e-ter),  )    " 

Same  as  Hemadkometek. 

HsBm'a-drom'e-try  (-drSm'e-try),  )  re.     Same 

Hsem'a-dro-mom'e-try  (-dro-mom'e-tri^), )  as  Hem- 
adrometry. 

Haem'a-drom'O-graph  {-drom'o-graf ),  re.  [Hiema-  - , 
Gr.  fip6/u,os  course  + -firra^A.]  (Physiol.)  An  instrument 
for  registering  the  velocity  of  the  blood. 

Hae'ma-dy-nam'e-ter  (he'ma-dt-nam'e-ter  or  hSm'a- 
di-),  Hse'ma-dy'na-mom'e-ter  (he'ma^di'na-mom'e-ter 
or  hem'a-din'a-),  re.     Same  as  Hemadynamometer. 

H£E'ma-dy-nam'ics  (he'ma-dt-nam'iks  orhSm'a-dl-), 
re.     Same  as  Hemadynamics. 

Hae'mal  (he'mal),  a.  [Gr.  alix.a  blood.]  Pertaining 
to  the  blood  or  blood  vessels ;  also,  ventral.   See  Hemal. 

HsBm'a-phae'in  (h§m'a-fe'in  or  he'ma-),  re.  [Hsema- 
-\-  Gr.  (^aios  dusky.]  {Physftol.)  A  brownish  substance 
sometimes  found  in  the  blood,  in  cases  of  jaundice. 

Hsm'a-pod  (hgm'a-p5d  or  he'ma-p5d),  n.  [Hsema- 
-\- -pod.]    (.Zoo?.)  An  hfiemapodous  animal.    G.Bolleston. 
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Hs-map'O-dOUS  (he-raap'6-dus),  a.  {Anai.)  Having 
4he  limbs  on,  or  directed  toward,  the  ventral  or  hemal 
side,  a3  iu  vertebrates  ;  —  opposed  to  neuropodous. 

Hasm'a-poi-et'lc  (hem'a-poi-St'Ik  or  he'ma-),  a. 
[Hsema-  -f-  Gr.  TrocrjTCKOs-  productive.]  (Physiol.)  Blood- 
forming  ;  as,  the  /iiemapoietic  function  of  the  spleen. 

II  Haem'a-poph'y-sis  (-p5f'i-sis),  ti.  [NL.J  Same  as 
Hemapophysis.  —  Haem'a-po-phys'i-al  (-po-f iz'i-al),  a. 

Haem'a-Stat'ics,  n.     Same  as  Hemastatics. 

Haem'a-ta-chom'e-ter  (-ta-kom'e-ter),  ?».  [_Hxnia-  -\- 
Gr.  Tail's  swift  +  -meter.']  (Physiol.)  A  form  of  appa- 
ratus (somewhat  different  from  the  heviadrometer)  for 
measuring  the  velocity  of  the  blood. 

Haem'a-ta-chom'e-try  (-try),  n.  (Physiol.)  The  meas- 
urement of  the  velocity  of  the  blood. 

Haem'a-tem'e-sis,  n.     Same  as  Hematemesis. 

Hae-mat'ic  (he-mat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ai^iariKOS-]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  blood  ;  sanguine ;  brownish  red. 

Hsmatlc  acid  (Physiol.  Chem.),  a  hypothetical  acid,  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  from  hemoglobin  during  its  oxidation 
in  the  lungs,  and  to  have  the  power  of  freeing  carbonic  acid 
from  the  sodium  carbonate  of  the  serum.        Thudiclium. 

Haem'a-tin,  n.    Same  as  Hematin. 

Ha9m'a-ti-nom'e-ter,  n.    Same  as  Hematinometek. 

HaBm'a-tln'o-met'ric,  a.    Same  as  Hematisomethic. 

HsBm'a-tlte,  n.    Same  as  Hematite. 

HaBm'a-tit'iC  (h6m'a-tit'Tk),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  a  blood- 
red  color ;  crimson  ;  (Pot.)  brownish  red. 

H»m'a-lO-  (hem'a-to-  or  he'-),  prefix.    See  HiEMA-. 

Haem'a-to-blast'  (-blSsf),  n.  [Msemalo-  -f  -blast.1 
<(Anai.)  One  of  the  very  minute,  disk-shaped  bodies  found 
in  blood  with  the  ordinary  red  corpuscles  and  white 
corpuscles ;  a  third  kind  of  blood  corpuscle,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  red 
corpuscles ;  —  called  also  blood  plaque,  and  blood  plate, 

II  Haem'a-tOC'ry-a  (-tSk'rl-a),  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  cold- 
blooded vertebrates.     Same  as  Hematockta. 

Haem'a-toc'ry-al  (-al),  a.    Cold-blooded. 

Hsem'a-to-crys'tal-lin,  n.    Same  as  Hematoceystal- 

LIN. 

^HaB'ma-to-dy'na-mom'e-ter  (he'ma-to-d!'na-m8m'e- 
ter  or  h5m'a-to-din'a-),  n.  Same  as  Hemadynamometep.. 
H%m'a-tO-gen'e-SiS  (hSm'a^to-jen'e-sTs  OT-he'ma-to-), 
n.  IMsemato-  -)-  ge7iesis.']  (Physiol.)  (a)  The  origin 
and  development  of  blood,  (b)  The  transformation  of 
•enous  into  arterial  blood  by  respiration  ;  hematosis. 

Hsm'a-tO-gen'ic  (-jen'ik),  a.  (Physiol.)  Relating 
to  haematogenesis. 

Hsem'a-tog'e-nous  (-toj'e-niis),  a.     (Physiol.)  Origi- 
nating in  the  blood. 
Haem'a-tO-glob'u-lln,  n.    Same  as  Hematoglobuun. 
Haam'a-tOld,  a.    Same  as  Hematoid. 
Haein'a-told'm,  n.    Same  as  Hematoidin. 
Hae-mat'O-in    (he-mSt'o-Tu),    n.     IHsemato-  -j-  -in.'] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  A  substance  formed  from  the  hematin 
Df  blood,  by  removal  of  the  iron  through  the  action  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.     Two  like  bodies,  called  re- 
spectively hsematoporphyrin  and  hsematolin,  are  formed 
in  a  similar  manner. 
Hse-mat'o-lin  (-lin),  n.    See  H^eiiatoin. 
Hsem'a-tol'O-gy  (hem'a-tol'o-jy  or  he'ma-),  n.    The 
science  which  treats  of  the  blood.   Same  as  Hematology. 
Haem'a-tom'e-ter  (-tom'e-ter),  n.     \_Hsemato-  +  -me- 
ter.]  (Physiol.)  (a)  Same  as  Hemadynamometeb.  (b)  An 
instrument  for  determining  the  number  of  blood  corpus- 
cles in  a  given  quantity  of  blood. 

II  H»m'a-to-phl-U'na  (-t6-fT-lT'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  atjaa,  ai'jaaT-os,  blood  -|-  ^iKelv  to  love.]  (Zool.)  A 
division  of  Cheiroptera,  including  the  bloodsucking  bats. 
See  Vampibe. 

Haem'a-tO-plast'  (-plasf),  n.  \_Hsemato-  +  Gr.  irXacr- 
oeiv  to  mold.]     (Anat.)  Same  as  H.s:iaATOBLAST. 

Hsem'a-tO-plas'tiC  (-plas'tTk),  a.  [Masmaio-  +  -plas- 
tic.] (Physiol.)  Blood  formative; — applied  to  a  sub- 
stance in  early  fetal  life,  which  breaks  up  gradually  into 
blood  corpuscles  before  the  formation  of  blood  vessels. 

Haem'a-to-por'phy-rin  (-p8r'fif-rin),  n.    [Haemaio-  + 
Gr.  Trop(j)vpa  purple.]    (Physiol.  Chem.)  See  H^matoin. 
Haem'a-tO-sac'  (-sSk'),  n.    IHsemato-  +  sac.]   (Anat.) 
A  vascular  sac  connected,  beneath  the  brain,  in  many 
fishes,  with  the  infundibulum. 
Haem'a-to-scope'  (-skop'),  n.    A  hsemoscope. 
Haem'a-tO'Sin    (hSm'a-tS'sin    or    he-mSt'o-sTn),    n. 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  Hematin.     [i?.] 
IIHaem'a-tO'sis,  n.     Same  as  Hematosis. 
IIHsem'a-tO-ther'ma  (hgm'a-to-ther'ma  or  he'ma-),  n. 
pi.     (Zool. )  Same  as  Hematotheema. 

Haem'a-to-ther'mal  (-mal),  a.  Warm-blooded  ;  ho- 
moiothermal. 
Haem'a-to-tho'rax,  n.  Same  as  Hemothorax. 
H»m'a-tOX'y-lin  (-tSks'i-lin),  n.  [See  H^matoxy- 
LON.]  ( C/ie)rt. )  The  coloring  principle  of  logwood.  It  is 
obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalUne  substance,  CicHiiOo,  with 
a  sweetish  taste.     Formerly  called  also  hematin. 

II  Haem'a-tOX'y-lon  (-ion),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  at^ia blood 
-(- JiiAov  wood.]  (Pot.)  A  genus  of  legumhious  plants 
containhig  but  a  single  species,  the  //.  Camjyechianum 
or  logwood  tree,  native  in  Yucatan. 

!l  Hsm'a-to^zo'on  (-t6-zo'8n),K. ;  pi.  H^ematozoa  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  al/xa,  a't'/xa- 
To?,  blood  -)-  fwoi'  ani- 
mal.] (Zool.)  A'parasite 
inhabiting  the  blood ; 
esp. :  (a)  Certain  species 
of  nematodes  of  the  ge- 
nus Filaria,  sometimes 
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Hse'mic  (he'mtk  or  hem'Tk),  a.      Pertaining  to  the 

blood  ;  hemal. 

HaB'min  (he'mTn),  n.     Same  as  Hbmin. 

Haem'c-  (hgm'o-  or  he'mo-),  prefix.     See  H^ma-. 

HSBin'o-chroaie  (-krom),  n.     Same  as  H.emachhome. 

Haem'O-Chro'mo-gen  (-kro'mo-jSn),  n.  \_Hasviochrome 
-{-  -gen.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  body  obtained  from  hem- 
oglobin, by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  in  the  absence 
of  oxygen. 

Haem'o-chro-mom'e-ter  (-kro-mSm'e-ter),  n.  \_Hxm- 

ochro7ne -\- -vieter.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  An  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  in  a  fluid,  by  com- 
paring it  with  a  solution  of  known  strength  and  of  nor- 
mal color. 

Haem'0-cy'a-nin  (-si'a-uTu),  n.  Same  asHjEMACYAUiN. 
_ll  H»m'0-cy-tOl'y-Sis  (-st-t51'i-sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
at)LLa  blood  -\-  KVT09  hollow  vessel  -f-  Kveiv  to  loosen,  dis- 
solve.]    (Physiol.)  See  H^mocytotbypsis. 

Haem'o-cy-toin'e-ter,  n.    See  H^emacytometer. 

II  Haem'o-cy'to-tryp'sls  (-si'to-trip'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  oXixa  blood  -)-  kutos  hollow  vessel  -(-  rpi^^iv  to  rub, 
grind.]  (Physiol.)  A  breaking  up  of  the  blood  corpus- 
cles, as  by  pressure,  in  distinction  from  solution  of  the 
corpuscles,  or  hsemocytolysis. 

HaBm'o-drom'o-graph,  n.  Same  as  H^madromograph. 

Haem'O-dro-mom'e-ter  (-dro-m5m'e-ter),  n.  Same  as 
Hemadeometee. 

HaB'mo-dy-nani'e-ter  (he'mo-dt-nSm'e-ter  or  hSm'o- 
di-),  n.     Same  as  Hemadynahometer. 

HEB'mO-dy-nam'ios,  n.     Same  as  Hemadynamics. 

HaBm'O-glO'bin,  n.     Same  as  Hemoglobin. 

Hajm'o-glo'bin-om'e-ter  (-om'e-ter),  n.    IHxmoglo- 

bin  -\ — meter.]    Same  as  HjEmochromometek. 

Haern'o-lu'te-in  (-lu'te-Tn),  n.  [_Hsemo-  -f  corpus 
lutenm.]    (Physiol.)  See  Hematoidin. 

Hsem'0-ma-nom'e-ter  (-ma-nBm'e-ter),  n.  IHasmo- 
-j-  manometer.]    Same  as  Hemadynamometer. 

HsB-mom'e-ter  (he-mom'e-ter),  n.  \_IJsemo-  +  -me- 
ter.]   (Physiol.)  Same  as  Hemadynamometer. 

Hae'mo-ny  (he'mo-ny),  n.  [L.  Hsemonia  a  name  of 
Thessaly,  the  land  of  magic]  A  plant  described  by  Mil- 
ton as  "  of  sovereign  use  against  all  enchantments." 

Hsm'o-plas'tlc,  a.    Same  as  H^matoplastic. 

Haem'or-rhoid'al,  a.     Same  as  Hemorrhoidal. 

Hsm'O-SCOpe  (hem'6-skop  or  he'mo-),  n.  \_Hsemo- 
-\-  -scope.]  (Physiol.)  An  instrument  devised  by  Her- 
mann, for  regulating  and  measuring  the  thickness  of  a 
layer  of  blood  for  spectroscopic  examination. 

HsBm'O-stat'ic  (-stSt'Tk),  a.    Same  as  Hemostatic. 

HsBm'o-ta-chom'e-ter  (-ta-k5m'e-ter),  n.  Same  as 
H^matachometek. 

Haem'o-ta-chom'e-try  (-tri^),  n.  Same  as  Hjemata- 
chometry. 

Hal  (haf),  imp.  of  Heave.     Hove.     [_Obs.]     Chaucer. 

Hal'fle  (haf'f  1),  V.  i.  [Cf.  G.  ha/ten  to  cling,  stick 
to,  Prov.  G.,  to  stop,  stammer.]  To  stammer ;  to  speak 
unintelligibly ;  to  prevaricate.    IProv.  Eng.]   Halliwell. 

Haft  (haft),  n.  [AS.  hxft;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  heft, 
Icel.  hepti,  and  to  E.  heave,  or  have.  Cf.  Heft.]  1.  A 
handle  ;  that  part  of  an  instnmient  or  vessel  taken  into 
the  hand,  and  by  which  it  is  held  and  used ;  —  said 
chiefly  of  a  knife,  sword,  or  dagger ;  the  hilt. 

This  brandish'd  dagger 
I  '11  bury  to  the  haft  in  her  fair  breaet.         Dryden. 

2.  A  dwelling.     [_Scoi.]  Jamieson. 

Haft,  V.  t.  To  set  in,  or  furnish  with,  a  haft ;  as,  to 
haft  a  dagger. 

Haft'er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  G.  haften  to  cling  or  stick  to, 
and  E.  hajffle.]     A  caviler  ;  a  wrangler.     [Obs.]      Baret. 

Hag  (hSg),  n.  [OE.  hagge,  hegge,  witch,  hag,  AS. 
hxgtesse ;  akin  to  OHG.  hagazussa,  G.  hexe,  D.  heks, 
Dan.  hex,  Sw.  haxa.  The  first  part  cf  the  word  is  prob. 
the  same  as  B.  haw,  hedge,  and  the  orig.  meaning  was 
perh.,  wood  woman,  wild  woman.  VIZ.]  1.  A  witch, 
sorceress,  or  enchantress  ;  also,  a  wizard.  [06«.]  "  [Si- 
lenus]  that  old  hag."  Golding. 

2.  An  ugly  old  woman.  Dryden. 

3.  A  fury ;  a  she-monster.  Crashaw. 

4.  (Zool.)  An  eel-like  marine  marsipobranch  (Myxine 
glulinosa),    allied 
to    the     lamprey. 
It  has  a  suctorial 
mouth,  with  labial 

appendages,  and  a  ^M!0W^^^SM0^ 

single  pair  of  gill 

openings.  It  is  the  Hag,  or  Hagfish  (4).   OS) 

type  of  the  order 

Hyperotreta.  Called  also  hagfish,  borer,  slime  eel,  sucker, 
and  sleepmarken. 

5.  (Zool.)  The  hagdon  or  shearwater. 

6.  An  appearance  of  light  and  fire  on  a  horse's  mane 
or  a  man's  hair,  Blount. 

Hag  moth  (Zool.),  a  moth  (Phobetron  pithecium),  the 
larva  of  which  has  curious  side  appendages,  and  feeds  on 
fruit  trees.  —  Hag's  tooth  (Naui.),  an  ugly  irregularity  in 
the  pattern  of  matting  or  pointing. 

Hag,  V.  I.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Hagged  (hSgd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Hagging.]     To  harass ;  to  weary  with  vexation. 

How  are  superstitious  men  hagged  out  of  their  wits  with  the 
fancy  of  omens.  V Estrange. 

Hag,  n.  [Scot,  hag  to  cut ;  cf.  E.  hnch.]  1.  A  small 
wood,  or  part  of  a  wood  or  copse,  which  is  marked  off  or 
inclosed  for  felling,  or  which  has  been  felled. 

This  snid,  he  led  nie  over  honlts  nnd  hag$; 

Throiigli  thorns  nnd  bushes  scant  my  legs  I  drew.  Fairfa.-c. 

2.  A  quagmire ;  mossy  ground  where  peat  or  turf  has 
been  cut.  Dugdale. 

Hag'ber'ry  (hSgliSr'ry),  n.  (Hot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genua  Priintis  (P.  Padus) ;   the  bird  cherry.     ['^''O'-] 

Hag'born'  (-bSm'),  o.    Bom  of  a  hag  or  witch.    Slink. 

Hag'but  (-but),  n.  [OF.  haquebute,  prob.  a  corrup- 
tion of  1).  haakbus  ;  haak  hook  -|-  6m*  gun  barrel.     See 


Hagdon  (PvJJinus  major). 


Hook,  and  2d  Box,  and  cf.  Arqdebds.]    A  harquebus,  of 

which  the  but  was  bent  down  or  hooked  for  convenience 
in  taking  aim.     [Written  also  haguebut  and  hackhuss.] 

Hag'but-ter  (hag'bijt-ter),  n.  A  soldier  armed  with  a 
hagbut  or  arquebus.    [Written  also  Aac/i:6««er.]    Froude. 

Hag'don  (hSg'don),  n.    (Zool.)  One  of  several  species 
of  sea  birds  of  the  genus  Pvffi- 
nus  ;  esp.,  P.  major,  the  great- 
er shearwater,  and  P.  Strick- 
landi,    the    black    hagdon    or 
sooty  shearwater ;  — 
called  also  hagdown, 
haglin,  and  hag.    See 
Shearwater. 

Hag'fish'  (-fish'), 
n.  (Zool.) 
See  Hag,  4. 
Hag-ga'da 
(hSg-ga'da), 
n. ;  pi.  Hag- 

G  A   D  O   T  H  I 

(-doth). 
[Rabbinic 
haggadha, 
fr.  Heb.  hig- 

gidh  to  relate.]  A  story,  anecdote,  or  legend  in  the  Tal- 
mud, to  explain  or  illustrate  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.    [Written  also  hagada.]. 

Hag'gard  (hSg'gerd),  a.  [F.  hagard ;  of  German 
origin,  and  prop,  meaning,  of  the  hedge  or  woods,  wild, 
untamed.  See  Hedge,  1st  Haw,  and  -ard.]  1.  Wild 
or  intractable  ;  disposed  to  break  away  from  duty ;  un- 
tamed;  as,  a  Aai/f/orrf  or  refractory  hawk.    lObs.]   Shak. 

2.  [For  hagged,  fr.  hag  a,  witch,  influenced  by  haggard 
wild.]  Having  the  expression  of  one  wasted  by  want  or 
suffering  ;  hollow-eyed ;  having  the  features  distorted  or 
wasted  by  pain  ;  wild  and  wasted,  or  anxious  in  appear- 
ance ;  as,  haggard  features,  eyes. 

Staring  his  eyes,  and  haggard  was  his  look.     Dryden. 

Hag'gard,  n.  [See  Haggard,  o.]  1.  (Falconry)  A 
young  or  untrained  hawk  or  falcon. 

2.  A  fierce,  intractable  creature. 

I  have  loved  this  proud  disdainful  haggard.         Shak. 

3.  [See  Haggard,  a.,  2.]    A  hag.     [Obs.]  Garth. 
Hag'gard,  n.    [See  1st  Haw,  Hedge,  and  Yard  an  in- 
closed space.]     A  stackyard.     IProv.  Fng.]  Swift. 

Hag'gard-ly,  adv.     In  a  haggard  manner.      Dryden. 

Hag'ged  (-gSd),  a.    Like  a  hag ;  lean  ;  ugly.     \_R.] 

Hag'gls  (-gis),  n.  [Scot,  hag  to  hack,  chop,  E. 
hack.  Formed,  perhaps,  in  imitation  of  the  F.  hachis 
(E.  hash),  fr.  hacher.]  A  Scotch  pudding  made  of  the 
heart,  liver,  lights,  etc.,  of  a  sheep  or  lamb,  minced  with 
suet,  onions,  oatmeal,  etc.,  highly  seasoned,  and  boiled 
in  the  stomach  of  the  same  animal ;  minced  head  and 
pluck.     [Written  also  haggi.ss,  haggess,  and  haggies.] 

Hag'gish  (-gish),  a.    Like  a  hag ;  ugly ;  wrinkled. 

But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on.  Shak. 

Hag'gish-ly,  adv.     in  the  uianuer  o*  a  hag. 

Hag'gle  (hSg'g'l),  V.  t.  liv>p.  &r>.  p.  Haogiep 
(-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Haggli.vq  (-i;ling).]  [Freq.  of 
Scot,  hag,  E.  hack.  See  Hack  to  cut.  j  To  cui  roughly 
or  hack ;  to  cut  into  small  pieces ;  to'  notch  (ir  out  in  au 
unskillful  manner ;  to  make  rough  or  mangle  by  out- 
ting  ;  as,  a  boy  haggles  a  stick  of  xood. 

Suffolk  first  died,  and  York,  &U  haggled  e'er. 

Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  ].«  \sy  iustt^oped*       Shak. 

Hag'gle,  v.i.  To  be  difficult  I'l  baig^inii.i;;  to  stick 
at  small  matters  ;  to  chaffer  ;  to  IJggle. 

Royalty  and  science  never  haggled  abou*  the.  vaUio  of  i'liood. 

I!  lUvoU. 

Hag'gle,  n.    The  act  or  proces"  of  haggling.  Carlyle. 

Hag'gler  (hSg'gler),  n.  X.  Cue  who  haggles  or  is 
difficult  in  bargaining. 

2.  One  who  forestalls  a  market ;  ami(Mieman  betwear' 
producer  and  dealer  in  London  ve  ratable  markets. 

Ha'gi-ar'chy  (ha'ji-iJr'ky),  n.  [fix.  w/M<i  sacred, ho'y 
-|-  -archy.]  A  sacred  government ;  government  by  ho^' 
orders  of  men.  Southt'P. 

Ha'gl-OC'ra-cy  (-ok'ra-sy),  n.  [Gr.  ayios  holy,  a'S 
Kparelv  to  govern.]  Government  by  a  pritsthood ;  hi;  '- 
archy. 

II  Ha'gl-Og'ra-pha  (-5g'ra-fa),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
ayi.6ypa4>a  (sc.  /Si^Ai'a),  fr.  ayi.6ypa<j)0i  written  by  inspira- 
tion ;  ayios  sacred,  holy  -|-  ypdipeiv  to  WTite.]  1.  Tha 
last  of  the  three  Jewish  divisions  of  the  Old  Testamf-nt, 
or  that  portion  not  contained  in  th(  Lew  and  the  Proph- 
ets. It  comprises  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  C:mticles,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehc- 
miah,  and  Chronicles. 

2.  (P.  C.  Ch.)  The  lives  of  the  saints.     Brande  A  C. 

Ha'gl-Og'ra-phal  (-fol),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  bagiog- 
rapha,  or  to  .'sacred  writings. 

Ha'gl-Og'ra-pher  (-fer),  n.  One  of  the  writers  of  the 
hagiographa;  a  writer  of  lives  of  the  saints.         Shipley. 

Ha'gl-og'ra-phy  (-fj  ; '-""),  n.  Same  as  Hagiographa. 

Ha'gi-ol'a-try  (-Bl'S^try),  n.  [Gr.  oiyios  sacred  -|- 
AaTotta  worship.]    The  invocation  or  worship  of  saints. 

ifa'gl-ol'O-gist  (-0-jist),  71.     One  who  treats  of  the 

sacred  writings ;  a  writer  of  the  lives  of  the  saints ;  a 

hagiographer.  Tylor, 

I liigiologists  have  related  it  without  scruple.    South  y. 

Ha'gl-Ol'O-gy  (-ij),  n.  [Gr.  ayios  saored  -f-  -logy.'] 
The  history  or  description  of  the  sacred  writings  or  of 
sacred  persons  ;  a  narrative  of  the  lives  of  the  smuts ;  a 
catalogue  of  saints.  J.  H.  Kcwmnn. 

Ha'gl-0-SCOpe'  (Im'jT-fi-skop'),  «.  [Gr.  ayios  sacred  -|- 
-scope.]  An  opening  made  iu  the  interior  walls  of  a 
cruciform  cluirch  to  afford  a  view  of  the  altar  to  those  in 
tlio  transcpt.s ;  —  called,  in  architecture,  a  squint.  Jfook, 

Hag'-rld'den  (hSg'rTd'd'n),  a.  Ridden  by  n  li!>g  or 
witch ;  hence,  afflicted  with  nightmare.  Bealtie.  Chepne. 
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HAGSEED 

Hag'saed' (hSg'sed'),  ra.  The  offspring  of  a  hag.  Shak. 

Hag'sIUp,  n.    The  state  or  title  of  a  hag.     Iliddleton. 

Hag'-ta'per(-ta'per),n.  [Cf.  IstHAO,  and  Hig-tapbr.] 
{Bo(.)  The  great  woolly  mullein  {Verbascum  Thapsus). 

Hague'bUt  (hag'but),  n.     See  Hagbct. 

Hait  (ha),  interj.     Same  as  Ha. 

Ha-ha'  (ha-hii'),  n.  [See  Haw-haw.]  A  sunk  fence ; 
a  fence,  wall,  or  ditch,  not  visible  till  one  is  close  upon 
it.     [Written  also  haw-haw.J 

Hai'ding-er-ite  (hi'ding-er-It),  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  arseniate  of  lime ;  —  so  named 
in  honor  of  W.  Haidinger,  of  Vienna. 

flai^duck  (hi'duk), ».  [G.  haiduck,  heiducTc,  it.  Hung. 
hajdu.]  Formerly,  a  mercenary  foot  soldier  in  Hungary, 
now,  a  halberdier  of  a  Hungarian  noble,  or  an  attendant 
in  German  or  Hungarian  courts.  [Written  also  hayduck, 
haiduk,  heiduc,  heyduck,  and  heyduk.'] 

II  Halk  (hak ;  Ar.  ha-ek),  n.  [Ar.  haik,  fr.  haka  to 
weave.]  A  large  piece  of  woolen  or  cotton  cloth  worn  by 
Arabs  as  an  outer  garment.    [Written  also  hyke.'\  Heyse. 

II  Hai'kal  (hi'kal),  n.  The  central  chapel  of  the  tliree 
forming  the  sanctuary  of  a  Coptic  church.  It  contains 
the  high  altar,  and  is  usually  closed  by  an  embroidered 
curtain. 

Hail  (hal),  n.  [OE.  haU,  ha^el,  AS.  hsegel,  hagol ; 
akin  to  D.,  G.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  hagel,  Icel.  hagl ;  cf.  Gr. 
Kax^rj^  pebble.]  Small  roundish  masses  of  ice  precipita- 
ted from  the  clouds,  where  they  are  formed  by  the  con- 
gelation of  vapor.     The  separate  masses  or  grains  are 

called  hailstones.        „,.      ,  .,     -.u  i   -7 

Thunder  mixed  with  hail. 
Hail  mixed  with  fire,  must  rend  tlie  Egyptian  sky.     Milton. 

Hall,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hailed  (hald) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Hailing.]  [OE.  hailen,  AS.  hagalian.']  To  pour  down 
particles  of  ice,  or  frozen  vapors. 

Hall,  V.  t.     To  pour  forcibly  down,  as  hail.  Shak. 

Hall,  a.   Healthy.    See  Hale  (the  preferable  spelling). 

Hail,  V.  t.  [OE.  hailen,  heilen,  Icel.  keill  hale,  sound, 
used  in  greeting.  See  Hale  sound.]  1.  To  call  loudly 
to,  or  after ;  to  accost ;  to  salute ;  to  address. 

2.  To  name  ;  to  designate ;  to  call. 

And  such  a  son  as  all  men  hailed  me  happy.         Ifilion. 

Hall,  V.  i.  1.  To  declare,  by  hailing,  the  port  from 
which  a  vessel  sails  or  where  she  is  registered ;  hence,  to 
Bail ;  to  come  ;  —  used  with  from  ;  as,  the  steamer  hails 
from  New  York. 

2.  To  report  as  one's  home  or  the  place  from  whence 
one  comes;  to  come;  —  with/roOT.     \_Colloq.'\ 

C.  G.  Salpine. 

Hail,  interj.  [See  Hail,  v.  <.]  An  exclamation  of  re- 
spectful or  reverent  salutation,  or,  occasionally,  of  famil- 
iar greeting.  "  Hail,  brave  friend."  Shak. 

All  hail.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Hall  Mary,  a  form 
of  prayer  made  use  of  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  invocation  of  the  Virgin.    See  Ave  Maria. 

Hail,  n.     A  wish  of  health ;  a  salutation  ;  a  loud  call. 

"Their  puissant  kail."  M.  Arnold. 

'"■'     i.igelSat'Z  bestowed.  Hilton. 

Hall'-Ial  low  (-i5i- 16),  n.    An  intimate  companion. 

I/U'^-fellow^cll  met.  Lyly. 

Ealise  (Jials),  V.  :.  [OE.  hailsen,  Icel.  heilsa.  Cf. 
HahCo  ;allto.]  To  greet;  to  salute.  [Ofo.]  P. Plowman. 

Hail'sllOt'  (hol'shSt),  n.  pi.  Small  shot  which  scatter 
like  jailatones.     |  Oft.'.]  Hayward. 

Hail'Stoae'  (-oi o-i'),  n.  A  single  particle  of  ice  faU- 
wgfro™  a  oloud  ;  a f i ozen  raindrop  ;  a  pellet  of  hail. 

Hall'Btomi'  (-stSriii'),  n.  A  storm  accompanied  with 
haili  o  shower  of  haii. 

HaU'y(-J),  a.    Of  hail.    "£(?%  showers."       Pope. 

Eeia  (han),  r.  I.  [Cf.  Sw.  hdgn  hedge,  inclosure, 
I>»n.  hegn  hedge,  fence.  See  Hedge.]  To  inclose  for 
Ejowing  j  to  set  aside  for  grass.  "  A  ground  .  .  .  hained 
in."  Holland. 

Hain't  (bant).  A  contraction  of  have  not  or  has  not ; 
as,  1  hain't,  he  hain't,  we  hain't.  \_Colloq.  or  illiterate 
tpeech.']    [Written  also  han't.'] 

Hair  (hSr),  n.  [OE.  her,  heer,  hxr,  A&.JiMr;  akin  to 
Ol'ries.  her,  J).  &  G.  haar,  OHG.  &  Icel.  har,  Dan.  hoar, 
Sw  hS.r;  cf.  Lith.  kasa.]  1.  The  collection  or  mass  of 
fllai  rents  growing  from  the  skin  of  an  animal,  and  f orm- 
ingf «  covering  for  a  part  of  the  head  or  for  any  part  or 
tbe(  vhole  ot  the-  body. 

2;  Cue  of  the  above-mentioned  filaments,  consisting,  in 
venc-.Lirate  aniivjus,  of  a  long,  tubular  part  which  is  free 
and  ):axible,  and  a  bu'.bous  root  imbedded  in  the  skin. 

Then  read  he  nie  how  Sampson  lost  his  hairs.    Chaucer. 
And  draw-th  niw  delights  with  hoary  hairs.    Spenser. 

3-  Hair  '.hi;  u lan  or  animal)  used  for  various  purposes ; 
as,  ka^r  for  stuiBnst  cushions. 

4.  {Z-i'ol.)  /  s'tiuder  outgrowth  from  the  chitinous 
entitle  of  ioBevitB,  sriiders,  crustaceans,  and  other  inver- 
tebrates. Such  hairs  are  totally  unlike  those  of  verte- 
brates in  .■  ti-uoture,  oom position,  and  mode  of  growth. 

f>.  (/?'■'}  Aii  'jutr -owth  of  the  epidermis,  consisting 
of  one  or  of  several  cells,  whether  pointed,  hooked, 
knobbed,  or  stellated.  Internal  hairs  occur  in  the  flower 
stalk  of  the  yellow  frog  lily  {Nuphar). 

6.  A  spring  device  used  in  a  hair-trigger  firearm. 

7.  A  haircloth.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

8.  Any  very  small  distance,  or  degree ;  a  hairbreadth. 
18^=  /few- is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  combination ; 

as,  AmT-brush  or  hair  brush,  hair  dye,  hair  oil,  hairpin, 
hair  powder,  a  brush,  a  dye,  etc.,  for  the  hair. 

Against  the  hair,  in  a  rough  and  disagreeable  manner ; 
agamst  the  gram.  [Obs.]  '^' Yon  so  against  the  hair  oi 
your  professions."  Shak.  —Hair  bracket  (Ship  Carp.),  a 
molding  which  comns  in  at  the  back  of,  or  runs  aft  from, 
the  figurehead.  —  Hair  cells  (Anat.),  cells  vrith  hairlike 
processes  in  the  sensory  epithelium  of  certain  parts  of 
the  internal  ear.  —  Hair  compass,  Hair  divider,  a  compass 
or  divider  capable  of  delicate  adjustment  by  means  of  a 
screw. —Hair  glove,  a  glove  of  horsehair  for  rubbing  the 
8km.  —  Hair  lace,  a  netted  fiUet  for  tying  up  the  hair  of 
the  head.  Swift.  —  Hair  line,  a  line  made  of  hair ;  a 
very  slender  line.— Hair  moth  (Zo'ol.),  any  moth  which 
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destroys  goods  made  of  hair,  esp.  Tinea  biselliella.  —  Hair 
pencil,  a  brush  or  pencil  made  of  fine  hair,  for  painting; 

—  generally  called  by  the  name  of  the  hair  used;  as,  a 
camel's  hair  pencil,  a  sable's  hair  2iencil,  etc.  —  Hair  plate, 
an  iron  plate  forming  the  back  of  the  hearth  of  a  bfoom- 
ery  fire.  —  Hair  powder,  a  white  perfumed  powder,  as  of 
flour  or  starch,  formerly  much  used  for  sprinkling  on  the 
hair  of  the  head,  or  on  wigs.  —Hair  seal  (ZooL),  any  one 
of  several  species  of  eared  seals  which  do  not  produce 
fur ;  a  sea  lion.  —  Hair  seating,  haircloth  for  seats  of  chairs, 
etc.  —  Hair  shirt,  a  sliirt,  or  a  band  for  the  loins,  made  of 
horsehair,  and  worn  as  a  penance.  —  Hair  sieve,  a  strainer 
with  a  haircloth  bottom.  —  Hair  snake.  SeeGoKDius.— 
Hair  space  (Printing),  the  thinnest  metal  space  used  in 
lines  of  type. — Hair  stroke,  a  delicate  stroke  in  writing. 

—  Hair  trigger,  a  trigger  so  constructed  as  to  discharge 
a  firearm  by  a  very  slight  pressure,  as  by  the  touch  of  a 
hair.  Farrow. —Hot  worth  a  hair,  of  no  value. —To  a 
hair,  with  the  nicest  distinction.  —  To  split  hairs,  to  make 
distmctions  of  useless  nicety. 

Hair'bell'  (hgr'bel'),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Harebell. 
Halr'bird'  (-berd'),  n.    {Zo'ol.)  Tlie  chipping  sparrow. 
Hairlsrained'  (-braud'),  a.    See  Harebrained. 
Hair'breadth'  (-bredth'),m..  Hair's'  breadth' (hSrz'). 
The  diameter  or  breadth  of  a  hair  ;  a  very  small  distance ; 
sometimes,  definitely,  the  forty-eighth  part  of  an  inch. 
Every  cue  could  eliug  stones  at  an  hairbreadth  and  not  miss. 

Judg.  XX.  16. 
Hair'breadth',  a.    Having  the  breadth  of  a  hair ;  very 
narrow ;  as,  a  hairbreadth  escape. 

Hair'-brown'  (-broun'),  a.  Of  a  clear  tint  of  brown, 
resembling  brown  human  hair.  It  is  composed  of  equal 
proportions  of  red  and  green. 

Hair'brush'  (-brush'),  n.  A  brush  for  cleansing  and 
smoothing  tlie  hair. 

Hair'cloth'  (-kloth'),  re.  Stuff  or  cloth  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  hair. 

Hair'dress'er  (-drgs'er),  n.  One  who  dresses  or  cuts 
hair ;  a  barber. 

Haired  (hSrd),  a.     1.  Having  hair.     "  A  beast  haired 

like  a  bear. "  Purchas. 

2.  In  composition  :  Having  (such)  hair  ;  as,  red-haired. 

Hair'en   (hSr'en),  a.     [AS.   hseren.}     Hairy.     [Obs.] 

His  haircn  shirt  and  his  ascetic  diet.        J.  7'aylor, 

Hair'    grass'    (gras').       (Bot.)    A    grass    with    very 

slender  leaves  or  branches  ;  as  the  Agrostis  scabra,  and 

several  species  of  Aira  or  Deschampsia. 

Halr'i-ness  (-T-nes),  n.    The  state  of  abounding,  or 

being  covered,  with  hair.  Johnson. 

Hair'less,  a.^  Destitute  of  hair.  Shak. 

Hair'pin'  (-pin'),  n.    A  pin,  usually  forked,  or  of  bent 

wire,  for  fastening  the  hair  in  place,  —  used  by  women. 

Hair'-salt'  (-salt'),  n.  [A  translation  of  G.  haarsuln.'] 

(Min.)  A  variety  of  native  Epsom  salt  occurring  in  silky 

fibers. 

_  Halr'spUt'ter  (-splif  ter),  n.  One  who  makes  exces- 
sively nice  or  needless  distinctions  in  reasoning ;  one  who 
quibbles.     "The  caviling  AatVipKHen"  5e  Quincey. 

Hair'spUt'ting  (-ting),  a.  Making  excessively  nice 
or  trivial  distinctions  in  reasoning ;  subtle.  —  n.  The 
act  or  practice  of  making  trivial  distinctions. 

The  ancient  hairsplitting  technicahties  of  special  pleading. 

Charles  Sumner. 
Hair'spring'   (-spring'),  n.     (.Horology)  The  slender 
recoil  spring  which  regulates  the  motion  of  the  balance 
in  a  timepiece. 

Hair'Streak'  (-strek'),  n.  A  butterfly  of  the  genus 
Thecla;  as,  the  green  hairstreak  (T.  rubi). 

Halr'tail'  (-tal'),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  species  of  marine 
fishes  of  the  genus  Trichiurus ;  esp.,  T.  lepturus  of 
Europe  and  America.  Tliey  are  long  and  like  a  band, 
with  a  slender,  pointed  taih     Called  also  bladeflsh. 

Hair'  worm'  (.wflrm').      (Zo'ol.)   A   nematoid  worm 
of  the  genus  Gordius,  resembling  a  hair.     See  GoRDros. 
Hair'y  (-jr),  a.    Bearing  or  covered  with  hair  ;  made 
of  or  resembling  hair  ;  rough  with  hair ;  hirsute. 

His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge.  Milton. 

Hal'tl-an  (ha'tl-an),  a.  &  n.  See  HATTLiN. 
Ha'Je  (ha'je),  re.  [Ar.  Aayja snake.]  (2'ooi.)  TheEgyp- 
tian  asp  or  cobra  (Naja  haje).  It  is  re- 
lated to  the  cobra  of  India,  and  like  the 
latter  has  the  power  of  inflating  its  neck 
into   a   hood. 

Its  bite  is  very 

/-,/'    ^n-^.    -'■"ZTX  venomous.    It 

§•    '    A    4,1  ?■      jj^^^Jfei  \       iS?"    '^  supposed  to 
.^    1     ^v    .*!iy     M^      _     -    ^       M       be  the  snake 

by  means  of 
whose  bite 
Cleopatra 
committed 
suicide,  and 
hence  is  some- 
times called  Cleopatra's  snake  or  asp.    See  Asp. 

Hake  (hak),  re.  [See  Hatch  a  half  door.]  A  drying 
shed,  as  for  unbumed  tile. 

Hake,  n.  [Also  hnak.']  [Akin  to  Norweg.  Aaiefisk, 
lit.,  hook  fish,  Prov.  E.  hake  hook,  G.  hecht  pike.  See 
Hook.]  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  several  species  of  marine  gadoid 
fishes,  of  the  genera  Phycis,  Merlucius,  and  allies.  The 
common  European  hake  is  M.  vulgaris;  the  American 
silver  hake  or  whiting  is  31.  bilinearis.  Two  American 
species  (Phycis  chuss  and  P.  tenius)  are  important  food 
fishes,  and  are  also  valued  for  their  oil  and  sounds. 
Called  also  squirrel  hake,  and  codling. 
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Haje  (JSfa^a  haje). 


Common  American  Hake  (Phycis  chuss). 


Hake  (hak),  V.  i.    To  loiter  ;  to  sneak.     [Prov.  Eng, 

Hake's'-dame'  (haks'dam'),  re.    See  Fobkbeahd. 

Hak'e-ton  (hak'e-ton),  re.     Same  as  Acton.     [Obs."] 

II  Ha-kim' (ha-kem'),  re.  [Kr.  hakim.]  A  wise  man; 
a  physician,  esp.  a  Mohammedan.     [India] 

II  Ha'kim  (hii'kem),  re.  [Ar.  hakim.]  A  Mohamme- 
dan title  for  a  ruler  ;  a  judge.    [India] 

Ha-la'cha_(ha-ra'ka),  n.;pl.  Halachoth  (-koth). 
[Heb.  haldchah.]  The  general  term  for  the  Hebrew  oral 
or  traditional  law ;  one  of  two  branches  of  exposition  in 
the  Midrash.     See  Midrash. 

Ha-la'tion  (ha-la'shiin),  re.  (Photog.)  An  appearance, 
as  of  a  halo  of  light,  surrounding  the  edges  of  dark  objects 
in  a  photographic  picture. 

Hal'berd  (hol'berd  ;  277),  re.  [F.  haU 
lebarde  ;  of  German  origin ;  cf .  MHG. 
helmbarte,  G.  hellebarte  ;  prob.  orig.,  an 
ax  to  split  a  helmet,  fr.  6.  barte  a  broad 
ax  (orig.  from  the  same  source  as  E. 
beard;  cf.  Icel.  barSa  a  kind  of  ax, 
skegg  beard,  skeggja  a  kind  of  halberd) 
+  helm  helmet ;  but  cf.  also  MHG.  helm, 
halm,  handle,  and  E.  helve.  See  Beard, 
Helmet.]  (Mil.)  An  ancient  long-han- 
dled weapon,  of  which  the  head  had  a 
point  and  several  long,  sharp  edges, 
curved  or  straight,  and  sometimes  addi- 
tional points.  The  heads  were  sometimes 
of  very  elaborate  form.  [Written  also 
halbert.] 

Hal'berd-ler'  (hol'berd-er'),  n.  [F. 
hallebardier.]  One  who  is  armed  with 
a  halberd.  Strype. 

HaWberd-Shaped'  (-shapf),  a.  Has-  Hajberd  (time  of 
tate.  Charles  n.). 

_  Hal'cy_-on  (h51'sT-Sn),  n.  [L.  halcyon,  alcyon,  Gr. 
oAKuuf,  aXKVbiv:  cf.  F.  halcyon.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  kingfisher. 
By  modern  ornithologists  restricted  to  a  genus  including 
a  limited  number  of  species  having  omnivorous  habits, 
as  the  sacred  kingfisher  (Halcyon  sancta)  of  Australia. 
Amidst  our  arms  as  quiet  you  shall  be 
As  halcyons  brooding  on  a  winter  sea.  Dryden. 

Hal'cy-on,  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the 
halcyon,  which  was  anciently  said  to  lay  her  eggs  in  nests 
on  or  near  the  sea  during  the  calm  weather  about  the 
winter  solstice. 

2.  Hence  :  Calm ;  quiet ;  peaceful ;  undisturbed  ;  hap. 
py.     "  Deep,  Aa/cj/ore  repose. "  De  Quincey. 

Hal'cy-0'ni-an  (h5I'si-o'nt-an),  o.     Halcyon  ;  calm. 

Hal'cy-0-noid  (hSl'sT-o-noid),  a.  &  re.  [Halcyon  + 
-oid.]    (Zo'dl.)  See  Alcyonoid. 

Hale  (hal),  a.  [Written  also  hail.]  [OE.  heil,  Icel. 
heill ;  akin  to 'E.  whole.  See  Whole.]  Sound;  entire; 
healthy ;  robust ;  not  impaired ;  as,  a  hale  body. 

Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hate.         Swift. 

Hale,  re.    Welfare.     [Obs.] 

All  heedless  of  his  dearest  hale.  Spenser. 

Hale  (hal  or  hal ;  277),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Haleb 

(bald  or  hald) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Haling.]     [OE.  halen, 

halien  ;  cf.  AS.  holian  to  acquire,  get.    See  Haul.]    To 

pull ;  to  drag  ;  to  haul.    See  Haul.  Chaucer. 

Easier  both  to  freight,  and  to  hale  ashore.       Milton. 

As  some  dark  priest  hales  the  reluctant  victim.    Shelley. 

II  Ha-le'Sl-a  (ha-le'zhT-a),  re.  [NL.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
American  shrubs  containing  several  species,  called  snow- 
drop trees,  or  silver-bell  trees.  They  have  showy,  white 
flowers,  drooping  on  slender  pedicels. 

Half  (haf ),  a.  [AS.  healf,  half,  half  ;  as  a  noun,  half, 
side,  part ;  akin  to  OS.,_OFries.,  &  D.  half,  G.  halb,  Sw. 
half,  Dan.  halv,  Icel.  halfr,  Goth,  halbs.  Cf.  Halve,  Be- 
half.] 1.  Consisting  of  a  moiety,  or  half ;  as,  a  half 
bushel;  aAo?/hour;  a  Aay  dollar;  aAaZ/view. 

d^^  The  adjective  and  noun  are  often  united  to  form  a 
compound. 

2.  Consisting  of  some  indefinite  portion  resembling  a 
half ;  approximately  a  half,  whether  more  or  less  ;  par* 
tial ;  imperfect ;  as,  a  half  dream  ;  half  knowledge. 

Assumed  from  thence  a  AaJ/" consent.       Tennyson. 

Half  ape  (Zo'ol.),  a  lemur. —Half  back.  (Football)  See 
under  2a  Back.  —  Half  bent,  the  first  notch,  for  the  sear 
point  to  enter,  in  the  tumbler  of  a  gunlock ;  the  half- 
cock  notch.  —  Half  binding,  a  style  of  bookbinding  in 
which  only  the  back  and  corners  are  in  leather.  —  Half 
boarder,  one  who  boards  in  part ;  specifically,  a  scholar  at 
a  boarding  school  who  takes  dinner  only. — Half -breadth 
plan  (Shipbuilding),  a  horizontal  plan  of  one  half  a  vessel, 
divided  lengthwise,  showing  the  lines.  —  Half  cadence 
(Mus.),a,  cadence  on  the  dominant.  —  Half  cap,  a  slight 
salute  with  the  cap.  [Ofo.]  Shak.  —  At  half  cock,  the 
position  of  the  cock  of  a  gun  when  reta  ined  by  the  first 
notch. —Half  hitch,  a  sailor's  knot  in  a  rope  ;  half  of  a 
clove  hitch.  — Half  hose,  short  stockings;  socks. —  Half 
measure,  an  imperfect  or  weak  line  of  action.  —  Half  note 
(Mus.),  a  minim,  one  half  of  a 
semibreve.  —  Half  pay,  half  of 
the  wages  or  salary ;  reduced 
pay ;  as,  an  officer  on  half 
pay.  —  Half  price,  half  the  or-    ^  n  ^e     t 

dinary  price ;  or  a  price  much  ^^''  "otes. 

reduced. —Half  round,  (a)  (Arch.)  A  molding  of  semi- 
circular section,  (b)  (Mech.)  Having  one  side  flat  and  the 
other  rounded  ;  —  said  of  a  file.  —Half  shift  (Mvs.),  a  po- 
sition of  the  hand,  between  the  open  position  and  the  first 
shift,  in  playing  on  the  violin  and  kindred  instruments. 
See  Shift. —  Half  step  (Mus.),  a  semitone;  the  smallest 
difference  of  pitch  or  interval,  used  in  music.  — Half  tide, 
the  time  or  state  of  the  tide  equally  distant  from  ebb  and 
flood.  —  Half  time,  half  the  ordinary  time  for  work  or  at- 
tendance; as,  the  half-time  system. —Half  tint  (Fine 
Arts),  a  middle  or  intermediate  tint,  as  in  drawing  or 
painting.  See  Demitiht. —Half  truth,  a  statement  only 
partially  true,  or  which  gives~only  a  part  of  the  truth. 
Mrs.  Browning.  —  Half  year,  the  space  of  six  months ; 
one  term  of  a  school  when  tliere  are  two  terms  in  a  year. 

Half,  adv.    In  an  equal  part  or  degree  ;  in  some  part 
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approximating  a  half ;  partially ;  imperfectly ;  as,  half- 

colored,  half  done,  Aay-hearted,  half  persuaded,  half 

conscious.    "Zfa// loth  and  Aai/ consenting."     Dryden. 

Their  children  spoke  iiaJf  in  the  speech  of  Ashdod.  ^eh.  xiii.  24. 

Hali  (haf),  n.  ;  pi.  Halves  (havz).     [AS.  healf.    See 

tttLF,  a.]    1.  Part ;  side  ;  behalf.     lObs:}  Wyclif. 

The  four  halves  of  the  house.  Chaucer. 

2.  One  of  two  equal  parts  into  which  anything  may  be 

divided,  or  considered  as  divided  ;  —  sometimes  followed 

by  of;  as,  a  half  of  an  apple. 

Not  halfhia  riches  known,  and  yet  despised.     Milton, 
A  friendship  so  complete 
Portioued  in  halves  between  us.  Tennyson. 

Better  half.  See  under  Better. —  In  half,  in  two;  an 
expression  sometimes  used  improperly  instead  of  m  or 
into  halves;  as,  to  cut  in  half.  [Colloq.]  Dickens  —In, 
or  On,  one's  half,  in  one's  behalf ;  on  one  s  part.  lObs.]  — 
To  cry  halves,  to  claim  an  equal  sliare  with  another.  —  To 
go  halves,  to  share  equally  between  two. 

W.a.\t,v.t.  To  halve.  [_Obs.']  See  Halve.  Sir  H.Wolton. 

Half-and-half,  n.  A  mixture  of  two  malt  liquors, 
esp.  porter  and  ale,  in  about  equal  parts.  Dickens. 

Half 'beak'  (haf'bek'),  n.   (Zool.)  Any  slender,  marine 

fish  of   the  __-r=r-t— -^ —.u^f^^ 

genus  jEfemi-i^-M^^^^^v,  .o"^  ■-■  —  ■  :^-^^, 

rhamphus,  ^^'"^^'iuaiii;;::^^^    ,i_.;_i^p 

having    the  ♦»''         ''Sr    "j" 

upper  jaw  American  Half  beak 

much  shorter  (Hetniramplms  unifasciatus). 

than  the  lower ;  —  called  also  balahoo. 

Half  blood'  (bliid').  1.  The  relation  between  per- 
sons born  of  the  same  father  or  of  the  same  mother,  but 
not  of  both ;  as,  a  brother  or' sister  of  the  half  blood.  See 
Blood,  n.,  2  and  4. 

2.  A  person  so  related  to  another. 

3.  A  person  whose  father  and  mother  are  of  different 
races ;  a  half-breed. 

I^°"  In  the  2d  and  3d  senses  usually  with  a  hyphen. 

HaU'-blOOd'ed,  a.  1.  Proceeding  from  a  male  and 
female  of  different  breeds  or  races ;  having  only  one  par- 
ent of  good  stock  ;  as,  a  half-blooded  sheep. 

2.  Degenerate ;  mean.  Shak. 

HaU'-bOOt'  (-boot'),  n.  A  boot  with  a  short  top  cov- 
ering only  the  ankle.  See  Cockek,  and  Congress  boot, 
under  Congress. 

Half'-boimd'  (-bound'),  a.  Having  only  the  back  and 
corners  in  leather,  as  a  book. 

Hall'-bred'  (-brgd'),  a.    1.  Half-blooded.     [Ofo.] 

2.  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  good-breed- 
ing ;  not  well  trained.  Atterbury. 

Half-breed'  (-bred'),  a.    Half-blooded. 

Hall'-breed',  re.  A  person  who  is  half-blooded  ;  the 
offspring  of  parents  of  different  races,  especially  of  the 
American  Indian  and  the  white  race. 

Half-broth'er  (-bruth'er),  n.  A  brother  by  one  par- 
ent, but  not  by  both. 

Half'-oaste'  (-kasf),  re.  One  born  of  a  European  par- 
ent on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  Hindoo  or  Mohammedan  on 
the  other.    Also  adjective ;  as,  half-caste  parents. 

Half-cIammed'  (-klSmd'),  a.    Half-filled.    lObs.J 

Lions'  half-clammed  entrails  roar  for  food.    3farston. 

Halfcock'  (-kSk'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Halfcocked 
(-kSkf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Halfcocking.]  To  set  the  cock 
of  (a  firearm)  at  the  first  notch. 

To  go  off  halfcocked.  (a)  To  be  discharged  prematurely, 
or  with  the  trigger  at  half  cock ;  —  said  of  a  firearm,  (o) 
To  do  or  say  something  without  due  thought  or  care. 
\Colloq.  or  Low] 

HaU'-cracked'  (-krSkf),  a.  Half-demented;  half- 
witted.    \_Colloq.'] 

Half -deck'  (-dek'),  re.  1.  (Zool.)  A  shell  of  the  ge- 
nus Crepidula  ;  a  boat  shell.    See  Boat  shell. 

2.  See  Half  deck,  under  Deck. 

Half-decked'  (-dSkf),  a.    Partially  decked. 

The  half-decked  craft  .  .  .  used  by  the  latter  Vikings.    Elton. 

Halfen  (-'n),  a.  [From  Half.]  Wanting  half  its 
due  qualities.     [Obs."}  Spenser. 

Halfen-deal'  (-'n-del'),  adv.  [OE.  halfendele.  See 
Half,  and  Deal.]  Half ;  by  the  half  part.  [06s.] 
Chaucer.  —  re.     A  half  part.     [06s.]  .K.  of  Brunne. 

Half  er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  possesses  or  gives  half 
only ;  one  who  shares.     [OJs.]  Bp.  Montagu, 

2.  A  male  fallow  deer  gelded.  Pegge  (1S14). 

Half -faced'  (-fast'),  a.  Showing  only  part  of  the 
face  ;  wretched  looking ;  meager.  Shak. 

Halt'-flsh'  (-fish'),  re.  (ZoU.)  A  salmon  in  its  fifth 
year  of  growth.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Half -hatched'  (-hSchf),  a.  Imperfectly  hatched; 
as,  half-hatched  eggs.  Gay. 

Half-heard'  (-herd'), a.  Imperfectly  or  partly  heard; 
not  heard  to  the  end. 

Abd  leave  half-heard  the  melancholy  tale.         Pope. 

Half-heart'ed  (-hiirt'Sd),  a.  1.  Wanting  in  heart  or 
spirit ;  ungenerous  ;  unkind.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Lacking  zeal  or  courage ;  lukewarm.  H.  James. 
Half — hour'ly  (-our'iy),  a.  Done  or  happening  at  in- 
tervals of  half  an  hour. 
Half-learned'  (liaf'lernd'),  a.  Imperfectly  learned. 
Half-length'  (-length'),  a.  Of  half  the  whole  or  ordi- 
nary lei'gth,  as  a  picture. 

Half-mast'  (-mast'),  re.    A  point  some  distance  be- 
low the  top  of  a  mast  or  staff ;  as,  a  flag  at  half-mast  (a 
*  token  of  mourning,  etc.). 

Half -moon'  (-moon'),  re.  1.  The  moon  at  the  quarters, 
when  half  its  disk  appears  illuminated. 

2.  The  shape  of  a  half-moon ;  a  crescent. 
See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear, 

In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  half-moons,  and  wings.  Milton. 

3.  (Fort.)  An  outwork  composed  of  two  faces,  form- 
ing a  salient  angle  whose  gorge  resembles  a  half-moon  ; 
—  now  called  a  ravelin. 


4.  {Zool.)  A  marine,  sparoid,  food  fish  of  California 
{Csssiosoma  Calif orniense).  The  body  is  ovate, blackish 
above,  blue  or  gray  below.     OaUed  also  medialuna. 

Half  ness  (haf'nes),  re.  The  quality  of  being  half ;  in- 
completeness.    [i2.] 

As  soon  as  there  is  any  departure  from  simplicity,  and  at- 
tempt at  half'ness,  or  good  for  me  that  is  not  good  for  him,  my 
neighbor  feels  the  wrong.  Emerson. 

Half'pace'  (-pas'),  re.  (Arch.)  A  platform  of  a  stair- 
case where  the  stair  turns  back  in  exactly  the  reverse 
direction  of  the  lower  flight.     See  Quakteepace. 

ii^^  This  term  and  miarterpace  are  rare  or  unknown 
in  the  United  States,  platform  or  landing  being  used  in- 
stead. 

Half-pen-ny  (ha'pgn-njr  or  haf-  ;  277),  re.  ;  pi.  Half- 
pence (-pens)  or  Half-pennies  (-pen-nTz).  An  English 
coin  of  the  value  of  half  a  penny ;  also,  the  value  of  half 
a  penny. 

Half -pike'  (haf'plk'),  re.  (3fil.)  A  short  pike,  some- 
times carried  by  officers  of  infantry,  sometimes  used  in 
boarding  ships ;  a  spontoon.  Taller. 

Half-port'  (-porf ),  re.  (Naul.)  One  half  of  a  shutter 
made  in  two  parts  for  closing  a  porthole. 

Half —ray'  (-ra'),  re.  {Geom.)  A  straight  line  consid- 
ered as  drawn  from  a  center  to  an  indefinite  distance  in 
one  direction,  the  complete  ray  being  the  whole  line 
drawn  to  an  indefinite  distance  in  both  directions. 

Half-read'  (-red'),  a.  Informed  by  insufficient  read- 
ing ;  superficial ;  shallow.  Dryden. 

Half  seas' o'ver  (sez' o'ver).  Half  drunk.  \_Slang : 
used  only  predicatively.'}  Spectator. 

Half-slght'ed  (-sit'ed),  a.  Seeing  imperfectly ;  hav- 
ing weak  discernment.  Bacon. 

Half -Sis'ter  (-sis'ter),  re.    A  sister  by  one  parent  only. 

Half -Strained'  (-strand'),  a.  Half-bred ;  imperfect. 
[jBJ     "  a  Aa//-«ira!ree(Z  villain. "  Dryden. 

Half -sword'  (-sord'),  re.  Half  the  length  of  a  sword ; 
close  fight.     ^^  At  half-sword."  Shak. 

Half-tim'bered  (-tlm'berd),  a.   {Arch.)  Constructed 
of  a  timber  frame,  having  the 
spaces  filled  in  with  masonry ; 
—  said  of  buUdings. 

Half-tongue'  (-tQng'),  re. 

(0.  Law)  A  jury,  for  the  trial 
of  a  foreigner,  composed 
equally  of  citizens  and  aliens. 

Halfway'  (haf'wa'),  adv. 
In  the  middle  ;  at  half  the  dis- 
tance; imperfectly;  partially; 
as,  he  halfway  yielded. 

Temples  proud  to  meet  their 
gods  halfway.  Young. 

Halfway',  a.  Equally 
distant  from  the  extremes ; 
situated  at  an  intermediate 
point ;  midway. 

Halfway  covenant,  a  prac- 
tice among  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  New  Eng- 
land, between  1657  and  1662, 
of  permitting  baptized  persons  of  moral  life  and  orthodox 
faith  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  church  membership, 
save  the  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  were  also 
allowed  to  present  their  children  for  baptism.  —  Halfway 
house,  an  inn  or  place  of  call  midway  on  a  journey. 

Half-wit'  (-wtf),  re.  A  foolish  person ;  a  dolt ;  a 
blockhead ;  a  dunce.  Dryden. 

Half-wlt'ted  (-tSd),  a.    Weak  in  intellect ;  silly. 

Half-year'ly  (-yer'ly),  a.  Two  in  a  year;  semian- 
nual. ^  adv.     Twice  in  a  year ;  semiannually. 

Hal'1-but  (ha'i-biit ;  277),  re.  [OE.  hali  holy  +  but, 
butte,  flounder ;  akin  to  D.  bot,  G.  butte  ;  cf.  D.  heilbot, 
G.  heilbutt.  So  named  as  being  eaten  on  holidays.  See 
Holt,  Holiday.]  {Zool.)  A  large,  northern,  marine  flat- 
fish {Hippoglossus  vulgaris),  of  the  family  Pleuronec- 
tidx.  It  often  grows  very  large,  weighing  more  than  three 
hundred  pounds.  It  is  an  important  food  fish.  [Written 
also  holibut.l 


Half-timbered. 


Halibut  (Hippogloss^ts  vulgaris). 

II  Hal'l-Chon'drl-as  (hSl'T-k5n'drT-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  aA.s,  aAos,  sea  +  xoi-Spo!  cartilage.]  (Zool.)  An  order 
ol  sponges,  liaving  simple  siliceous  spicules  and  keratose 
fibers ;  —  called  also  Keratosilicoidea. 

II  Hal'i-COre  (hSl't-kor  ;  L.  ha-lTk'o-ro),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  a^9  sea  -\-  Kopri  maiden.]    {Zool.)  Same  as  Dugono. 

Hal'i-dom  (hSl'T-diJm),  re.     [AS.  haligdom  holiness, 

sacrament,  sanctuary,  relics ;  halig holy  -f- -dom ,  E.  -dam. 

See  Holy.]     1.  Holiness ;  sanctity ;  sacred  oath;  sacred 

things ;  sanctuary ;  —  used  chiefly  in  oaths.     [Archaic'] 

So  God  me  help  and  haliilom.    Piers  Plowman. 

By  my  haliilom,  I  was  fast  asleep.  Shak. 

2.  Holy  doom ;  the  Last  D.tv.     [R-']  Shipley. 

Hal'l-eu'tlcs  (-u'tTks),  n.  [L.  halieuticus  pertaining 
to  fishing,  Gr.  oAicutiko?.]  A  treatise  upon  fish  or  the 
art  of  fishing ;  ichtliyology. 

Hal'1-mas  (-mSs),  n.  [See  Hallowmas.]  The  feast 
of  All  Saints ;  Hallowmas.     [Obs.'\ 

Ha'U-og'ra-pher  (liii'lT-Sg'ra-for  or  hSl'T-),  re.  One 
who  writes  about  or  describes  the  sea. 

Ha'U-og'ra-phy  (-fj),™.  [Gr.  a\^t\\e!ien,-\--graphy.'] 
Description  of  the  sea ;  tlie  science  that  treats  of  the  sea. 


II  Ha'Il-O'tls  (ha'li-o'tis  or  hSl'I-),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oAs 
sea  -\-  oJs,  <ot65,  ear.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine  shells ; 
the  ear-shells.     See  Abalone. 

Ha'U-O-told'  (ha'ir-o-toid'  or  hSl'i-),  a.  [Haliotis  -f 
-oid.]  {Zool.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Haliotis; 
ear-shaped. 

_^  II  Hal'l-sau'rl-a  (hSl'i-sa'rt-a),  re.  pi.     [HL.,  fr.  Gr. 
oAs,  0^.09,  sea  -f-  o'aOpos.]     {Paleon.)  The  Enaliosauria. 

Halite  (ha'lit  or  hSlIt),  re.  [Gr.  aAs  salt.]  (il/ire.) 
Native  salt ;  sodium  chloride. 

Ha-lit'U-OUS  (ha-lTf  ii-iis  ;  135),  a.  [L.  halilus  breath, 
vapor,  fr.  halare  to  breathe ;  cf.  E.  halitueux.']  Pro- 
duced by,  or  like,  breath  ;  vaporous.  Boyle. 

Halk  (hak),  re.    A  nook ;  a  corner.     [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Hall  (hai),  re.  [OE.  halle,  hnl,  AS.  heal,  heall ;  akin 
to  D.  hal,  OS.  &  OHG.  halla,  G.  halle,  Icel.  holl,  and 
prob.  from  a  root  meaning,  to  hide,  conceal,  cover.  See 
Hell,  Helmet.]  1.  A  building  or  room  of  considerable 
size  and  stateliness,  used  for  public  purposes  ;  as,  West- 
minster Hall,  in  London. 

2.  (a)  The  chief  room  in  a  castle  or  manor  house,  and 
in  early  times  the  only  public  room,  serving  as  the  place 
of  gathering  for  the  lord's  family  with  the  retainers  and 
servants,  also  for  cooking  and  eating.  It  was  often  con- 
trasted with  the  bower,  which  was  the  private  or  sleeping 
apartment. 

Full  sooty  was  her  bower  and  eke  her  hall.  Chaucer, 
Hence,  as  the  entrance  from  outside  was  directly  into 
the  hall :  (6)  A  vestibule,  entrance  room,  etc.,  in  the 
more  elaborated  buildings  of  later  times.  Hence :  (c)  Any 
corridor  or  passage  in  a  building. 

3.  A  name  given  to  many  manor  houses,  because  the 
magistrate's  court  was  held  in  the  hall  of  his  mansion ; 
a  chief  mansion  house.  Cowell. 

4.  A  college  in  an  English  university  (at  Oxford,  an 
unendowed  college). 

5.  The  apartment  in  which  English  university  stu- 
dents dine  in  common ;  hence,  the  dinner  itself ;  as,  hall 
is  at  six  o'clock. 

6.  Cleared  passageway  in  a  crowd ;  —  formerly  an  ex- 
clamation.    [06s.]     "Khali!  a.  hall!"  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  — Entry;  court;  passage.    See  Vestibule. 

Hall'age  (-Sj ;  48),  re.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  fee  or  toll 
paid  for  goods  sold  in  a  hall. 

Hal'le-lu'iah  )  (hSI'le-lii'ya),  re.  &  interj.     [Heb.  See 

Hal'le-lu'Jah  J      ALLELtnA.]      Praise    ye    Jehovah; 
praise  ye  the  Lord ;  —  an  exclamation  used  chiefly  in 
songs  of  praise  or  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  as  an  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  or  adoration.     Rev.  xix.  1  {Rev.  Ver.). 
So  sung  they,  and  the  empyrean  rung 
With  Hallelujahs.  Milton. 

In  those  days,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  us, "  any  one  as  he  walked  in 
the  fields,  might  hear  the  plowman  at  his  hallelujahs.^*     Sharp. 

Hal'le-lu-jat'lc  (-lu-ySt'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining, hallelujahs.     [jB.] 

Hal'liard  (hai'yerd),  re.    See  Halyakd. 

Hal'li-dome  (hal'h-dom),  re.     Same  as  Halidom. 

Hal1i-er  (hSlli-er  or  hal'yer),  re.  [From  Hale  to 
pull.]     A  kind  of  net  for  catching  birds. 

Hall'-mark'  (hal'mark'),  re.  The  ofilcial  stamp  of 
the  Goldsmiths'  Company  and  other  assay  offices,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  gold  and  silver  articles,  attesting 
their  purity.  Also  used  figuratively ;  —  as,  a  word  or 
phrase  lacks  the  hall-mark  of  the  best  writers. 

Hal-loa<  (hai-lo').    See  Halloo. 

Hal-loo'  (hal-looO,  re.     [Perh.  fr.  ah  -f  lo;  cf.  AS. 

eala,  G.  halloh,  F.  haler  to  set  (a  dog)  on.     Cf.  Hollo, 

intei'j.']     A  loud  exclamation;  a  call  to  invite  '■'  enciuii 

or  to  incite  a'person  or  an  animal ;  a  shout. 

List  1  Lift  1  :  hoar 

Some  far  off  XaZtoo  breal  t!ie  i;ient  air.         Uilitm, 

Hal-loo',  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  H.'.  ■  l  .,'  '.  (, -locd') ;  p. 
jjr.  &  ^j6.  re.  Hallooing.]    Tocrj    ■!■.  ■'rJo  vfitii 

a  loud  voice  ;  to  call  to  a  person,  s  uv  ..  'i-d  haliou. 

Country  folks  hallooed  and  hooted  til'. .  ido.    iiir  P.  Sirin'V- 

Hal-loo',  V.  t.     1.  To  encourage  with  shouts. 

Old  John  hallooes  his  houndo  again.  Prior. 

2.  To  chase  with  shouts  or  outcries. 

If  I  fly  .  .  .  Halloo  me  like  a  hare.  Shak. 

3.  To  call  or  shout  to  ;  to  hail.  Shak. 
Hal-loo',  interj.     [OE.  halow.    See  Halloo,  re.]    An 

exclamation  to  call  attention  or  to  encourage  one. 

Hal'low  (hallo),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Hallowed  (-lod) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Hallowing.]  [OE.  halo2oen,  hahvien, 
halgien,  AS.  hdlgian,  fr.  halig  holy.  See  Holy.]  To 
make  holy ;  to  set  apart  for  holy  or  religious  use ;  to 
consecrate ;  to  treat  or  keep  as  sacred ;  to  reverence. 
"Hallowed  be  thy  name."  Matt.  vi.  9. 

Hallow  the  Sabbath  day,  to  do  no  work  therein.    Jer.  xvii.  24. 
His  secret  altar  touched  with  hallowed  fire.       Milton, 

In  a  larger  sense  ...  we  can  not  hallow  tliis  ground  [Gettys- 
bii]."'].  A.  Lincoln. 

Hal'lOW-een'  (hSl'16-en'),  re.  The  evening  preceding 
Allliallows  or  All  Saints'  Day.     [Scot.']  Burns. 

Hal'low-mas  (bS116-mAs),  re.  [See  Mass  the  eucha- 
rist.]     The  feast  of  All  Saints,  or  AUhnllows. 

To  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at  Uallowmas.       Shah. 

Hal-loy'slte  (liSl-loi'sit),  re.  [Named  after  Omalius 
iUtalloy.']  {Min.)  A  claylike  mineral,  occurring  in  soft, 
smootli,  amorphous  masses,  of  a  whitish  color. 

Hal'lU-cal  (hSl'lii-kol),  a.  {Anal.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  hallux. 

Hal-?11'cl-nate  (h!tl-lu'sT-niit),  v.  i.  [L.  halhicinalus, 
ahicinatiis,  p.  p.  of  hallucifiari,  alucinnri,  to  wander  in 
mind,  talk  idly,  dream.]  To  wander;  to  go  astray;  to 
err ;  to  mistake ;  to  blunder ;  —  used  of  mental  proc- 
esses.    [jR.]  Byrom. 

Hal-lu'cl-na'tlon  (-nii'shitn),  n.  [L.  hallucinalio: 
cf.  F.  hallucination.]  1.  The  act  of  hallucinating;  a 
wandering  of  the  niinu  ;  error  ;  mistake  ;  a  blunder. 

This  must  have  been  the  hallucination  of  the  transcriber. 
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2.  {3Ied.)  The  perception  of  objects  which  have  no 
reality,  or  of  sensations  wliicli  liave  no  corresponding  ex- 
ternal cause,  arising  from  disorder  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  in  delirium  tremens ;  delusion. 

HaUucmaf/oiis  are  always  evidence  of  cerebral  derangement 
And  are  coniuion  phenomena  of  insanity.         W.  A.  Haiumond . 

Hal-lU'ci-na'tor  (hal-lu'sl-na'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  whose 
judgment  and  acts  are  affected  by  hallucinations ;  one 
who  errs  on  account  of  his  hallucinations.    N.  Brii,  Mev. 

Hal-lU'ci-na-tO-ry  (-ua-tS-ry),  a.  Partaking  of,  or 
tending  to  produce,  hallucination. 

II  Hal'lUX  (hal'liiks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  hallex,  allex.'] 
(Anat.)  The  first,  or  preaxial,  digit  of  the  hind  limb, 
corresponding  to  tlie  pollux  in  the  fore  limb  ;  the  great 
toe  ;  the  hind  toe  of  birds. 

Halm  (liam),  n.     (Bot.)  Same  as  Haulm. 

II  Hal'ma"(hSl'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aK/xa,  fr.  iAAe<T«ai 
to  leap.]  {Greek  Aniiq.)  The  long  jump,  with  weights  in 
the  hands,  —  the  most  important  of  the  exercises  of  the 
Pentathlon. 

Ha'lo  (ha'16),  n. ;  pi.  Halos  (-loz).  [L.  halos,  ace. 
halo,  Gr.  aAio;  a  thrashing  floor,  also  (from  its  round 
shape)  the  disk  of  the  sun  or  moon,  and  later  a  halo 
round  it ;  cf.  Gr.  elKveiv  to  enfold,  eKveiv  to  roll  round, 
L.  volvere,  and  E.  voluble.']  1.  A  luminous  circle,  usually 
prismatically  colored,  round  the  sun  or  moon,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  the  refraction  of  light  through 
crystals  of  ice  in  the  atmosphere.  Connected  with  halos 
there  are  often  white  bands,  crosses,  or  arches,  resulting 
from  the  same  atmospheric  conditions. 

2.  A  circle  of  light ;  especially,  the  bright  ring  repre- 
sented in  painting  as  surrounding  the  heads  of  saints  and 
other  holy  persons ;  a  glory  ;  a  nimbus. 

3.  An  ideal  glory  investing,  or  affecting  one's  percep- 
tion of,  an  object. 

4.  A  colored  circle  around  a  nipple  ;  an  areola. 
Ha'lo,  V.  t.  &  i.     limp.   &  p.  p.   Haloed  (-lod) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Haloing.]    To  form,  or  surround  with,  a 
ialo ;  to  encircle  with,  or  as  with,  a  halo. 
The  fire 
That  haloed  round  his  saintly  brow.  Southey. 

Haloed  (ha'lod),  a.  Surrounded  with  a  halo  ;  in- 
-vested  with  an  ideal  glory  ;  glorified. 

Some  haloed  face  bending  over  me.  C  Brontd. 
Hal'O-gen  (hal'o-jgn),  n.  [Gr.  a\s,  oAds,  salt  -j-  -gen  : 
•of.  F.  halogene.']  (Chem.)  An  electro-negative  element 
■or  radical,  which,  by  combination  with  a  metal,  forms  a 
haloid  salt ;  especially,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine ; 
.sometimes,  also,  fluorine  and  cyanogen.  See  Chlorine 
family,  under  Chlorine. 

Ha-log'e-nous  (ha-loj'e-nvis),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a 
halogen. 

Ha'loid  (ha'loid  or  hSl'oid),  a.  [Gr.  oA?,  oAos,  salt 
-\ — oid:  cf.  F.  haloide.']  {Chem.)  Kesembling  salt;  — 
said  of  certain  binary  compounds  consisting  of  a  metal 
united  to  a  negative  element  or  ra,dical,  and  now  chiefly 
applied  to  the  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  some- 
times also  to  the  fluorides  and  cyanides.  ^  re.  A  haloid 
substance. 
Hal'O-man'cy  (hal'o-mSn'sy),  re.  See  Alomanct. 
Ha-lom'e-ter  (h^-lom'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  aA.s,  ol\6%,  salt 
+  -meter.']  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  forms  and 
iangles  of  salts  and  crystals ;  a  goniometer. 

II  Ha-lo'nes  (ha-lo'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aXiav, 
aKmvos,  a  halo.]  {Biol.)  Alternating  transparent  and 
opaque  white  rings  which  are  seen  outside  the  blasto- 
derm, on  the  surface  of  the  developing  egg  of  the  hen 
.and  other  birds. 

Kal'O-phyte  (hSl'o-flt),  re.  [Gr.  oM,  oAo!,  salt  + 
,^vr6i'  a  plant.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  found  growing  in  salt 
iatirslies,  <  •■  'n  the  sea. 

Eal0-fii0.-.'«  (ha'lo-skop),  re.  [Halo  -\-  -scope.]  An 
.UUjtrujiieii.:  foi  exhibition  or  illustration  of  the  phenom- 
..ena  of  ha  os.  parhelia,  and  the  like. 

Hal-0-tr"'-jllite  (lial-o-tri'ktt),  n.  [Gr.  oAs  sea+  BpC^, 
t(i~\6s,  h  ■..]  {Min.)  An  iron  alum  occurring  in  silky 
■■•^brout  r.cc^regates  of  a  yellowish  white  color. 

Ha-lOS.'y-line  (ha-loks'i-lin),  re.     [Gr.  oA?,  aAo'5,  salt 
4- i'l-'Ao!'   wood.]     An    explosive   mixture,  consisting  of 
sawdust,  charcoal,  niter,  and  f  errocyanide  of  potassium, 
used  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder. 
Halp  (halp),  imp_.  of  Help.     Helped.     [Obs.] 
Hal'pace  (hal'pas),  71.     {Arch.)  See  Hadt  pas. 
Hals  (hals),  re.     [AS.  lieals  ;  akin  to  D.,  G.,  &  Goth. 
hals.    See  Collar.]    The  neck  or  throat.     [Obs.] 

Do  me  hangen  by  the  hals.  Chaucer. 

Halse  (hals),  V.  t.  [AS.  healsian.]  1.  To  embrace 
■  about  the  neck  ;  to  salute ;  to  greet.     lObs.] 

Each  other  kissed  glad 
And  lovely  halst.  Spenser. 

2.  To  adjure ;  to  beseech  ;  to  entreat.     [06s.] 
O  dere  child,  I  halse  thee, 
In  virtue  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Chaucer. 

Halse,  V.  i.  Ii7np.  &  p.  p.  Halsed  (halst) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Halsing.]  [Cf.  Hawsek.]  To  haiil ;  to  hoist. 
lObs.]  Grafton. 

Hal'sen-lng  (hal'sen-Tng),  a.  Sounding  harshly  in 
the  throat ;  inharmonious ;  rough.     [06*.]  Carew. 

HalS'er  (has'er),  n.     See  Hawser.  Pope. 

Halt  (halt),  Zd  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Hold,  contraction 
for  holdeth.     lOhs.]  Chaucer. 

Halt  (halt),  re.  [Formerly  alt.  It.  alto,  G.  halt,  fr. 
halten  to  hold.  See  Hold.]  A  stop  in  marching  or  walk- 
ing, or  in  any  action  ;  arrest  of  progress. 

Without  any  halt  they  marched.         Clarendon. 

?j0yersl  soon  in  passion's  war  contest, 
et  in  their  march  soon  make  a  halt.         Davenant. 

Halt,  V,  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Halted  ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  re. 
Halting.]     1.  To  hold  one's  self  from  proceeding ;  to 
hold  up  ;  to  cease  progress ;  to  stop  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
J.  period ;  to  come  to  a  stop  ;  to  stand  still. 


2.  To  stand  iu  doubt  whether  to  proceed,  or  what  to 
do ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  be  imcertain. 

How  long  halt  ye  between  two  opinions  ?    1  Kings  xviii.  21. 

Halt  (halt),  V.  t.  {Mil.)  To  cause  to  cease  marching ; 
to  stop;  as,  the  general  AaWed  bis  troops  for  refreshment. 

Halt,  a.  [AS.  healt;  akin  to  OS.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  halt, 
Icel.  hallr,  halltr,  Goth,  halts,  OHG.  lialz.]  Halting  or 
stopping  in  walking ;  lame. 

Bring  in  hither  the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt^  and 
the  blind.  Luke  xiv.  21. 

Halt,  re.     The  act  of  limping ;  lameness. 

Halt,  V.  i.    [OE.  halten,  AS.  healtian.     See  Halt,  a.] 

1.  To  walk  lamely ;  to  limp. 

2.  To  have  an  ii-regular  rhythm  ;  to  be  defective. 

The  blank  verse  shall  halt  for  it.  Shak. 

Halt'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  halts  or  limps  ;  a  cripple. 

HaS'ter  (hal'ter),  re.  [OE.  halter,  helter,  helfler,  AS. 
hsElftre  ;  akin  to  G.  halfter,  D.  hulfter,  halster,  and  also 
to  E.  helve.  See  Helve.]  A  strong  strap  or  cord.  Es- 
pecially :  (a)  A  rope  or  strap,  with  or  without  a  head- 
stall, for  leading  or  tying  a  horse.  (6)  A  rope  for  hang- 
ing malefactors ;  a  noose.  Shak. 
,  No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law.                 Trwtibull. 

Hal'ter,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Haltekbd  (-terd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Haltering.]  To  tie  by  the  neck  with  a 
rope,  strap,  or  halter ;  to  put  a  halter  on  ;  to  subject  to 
a  hangman's  halter.     "  A  haltered  neck."  Shak. 

II  Hal-te'res  (hal-te'rez),  re.  pi.  [NX.,  fr.  Gr.  oAr^pes- 
weights  used  in  jumping,  fr.  aAAeo-Sai  to  leap.]  {Zo'ol.) 
Balancers ;  the  rudimentary  hind  wings  of  Diptera. 

Hal'ter-sack'  (hal'ter-s5k'),  n.  A  term  of  reproach, 
implying  that  one  is  fit  to  be  hanged.  [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Halt'mg-ly  (halt'Iug-ly),  adv.  In  a  halting  or  limp- 
ing manner. 

Hal'vans  (hSl'vanz),  re.  pi.  {Mining)  Impure  ore ; 
dirty  ore.  Raymond. 

Hal've  (hal've),  re.     A  half.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Halve  (hav),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Halved  (havd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  HALvnia.]  [From  Half.]  1.  To  divide 
into  two  equal  parts ;  as,  to  halve  an  apple ;  to  be  or 
form  half  of. 

So  far  apart  their  lives  are  thrown 

From  the  twin  soul  that  halves  their  own.    31.  Arnold. 

2.  {Arch.)  To  join,  as  two  pieces  of  timber,  by  cutting 
away  each  for  half  its  thickness  at  the  joining  place,  and 
fitting  together. 

Halved  (havd),  a.  Appearing  as  if  one  side,  or  one 
half,  were  cut  away ;  dimidiate. 

Halves  (havz),  re.,  pi.  of  Halt. 

By  halves,  by  one  half  at  once ;  halfway ;  fragmenta- 
rily  ;  partially  ;  incompletely. 

I  can  not  beUeve  by  halves ;  either  I  have  faith,  or  I  have  it 
not.  ■  t/.  H.  Newman. 

To  go  halves.    See  under  Go. 

Hal'we  (hiil'we),  re.  [OE.,  fr.  AS.  halga.  See  Holy.] 
A  saint.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Hal'yard (hal'yerd),  re.  [Hale,v.t.-\-yard.]  {Naut.) 
A  rope  or  tackle  for  hoisting  or  lowering  yards,  sails, 
flags,  etc.     [Written  also  lialliard,  haulyard.] 

y  Hal'y-Si'tes  (hal'i-si'tez),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oAuo-is  a 
chain.]  {Paleon.)  A  genus  of  SUurian  fossil  corals ;  the 
chain  corals.     See  Chain  coral,  under  Chain. 

Ham  (hamV  n.    Home.     [North  of  Eng.]      Chaucer. 

Ham  (ham),  re.  [AS.  ham.;  akin  to  D  ham,,  dial. 
G.  hamme,  OHG.  hamma.  Perh.  named  from  the  bend 
at  the  ham,  and  akin  to  E.  chamber.    Cf.  Gammon  ham.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  region  back  of  the  knee  joint ;  the 
popliteal  space ;  the  hock. 

2.  The  thigh  of  any  animal ;  especially,  the  thigh  of  a 
hog  cured  by  salting  and  smoking. 

A  plentiful  lack  of  wit,  together  witli  most  weak  hams.  Shak. 

Ham'a-dry'ad  (ham'a-dri'Sd),  re.  ;  pi.  E.  Hamadry- 
ads (-Sdz),  L.  Hamadryades  (-dri'a-dez).  [L.  Hama- 
dryas,  -adis,  Gr.  'A/otaSpvas  ;  o-ixa.  together  -{-  Spiq  oak, 
tree :     cf.    F.    hamadryade.       See   Same,    and    Tree.] 

1.  {Class.  Myth.)  A  tree  nymph  whose  life  ended 
with  that  of  the  particular  tree,  usually  an  oak,  which 
had  been  her  abode. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  large  venomous  East  Indian  snake  {Ophio- 
phagus  bungarus),  allied  to  the  cobras. 

II  Ha-ma'dry-as  (ha-ma'drt-as),  n.  [L.,  a  hamadryad. 
See  Habiadkyad.]  {Zool.)  The  sacred  baboon  of  Egypt 
{Cynocephalus  Hamadryas). 

Ham'a-me'lis  (ham'a-mells),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a/aa- 
fti)Ai9  a  kind  of  medlar  or  service  tree  ;  a/aa  at  the  same 
time  +  jaJjAoi' an  apple,  any  tree  fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants  which  includes  the  witch-hazel  {Hamamelis 
Virginica),  a  preparation  of  which  is  used  medicinally. 

Ha'mate  (ha'mat),  a.  [L.  hamaius,  fr.  hamus  hook.] 
Hooked  ;  bent  at  the  end  into  a  hook ;  hamous. 

Ha'ma-ted  (ha'ma-ted),  a.  Hooked,  or  set  with 
hooks;  hamate.  ,  Swift. 

II  Ha-ma'tum  (ha-ma'tum),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  hamatus 
hooked.]     {Anal.)  See  Unciform. 

Ham'ble  (ham'b'l),  V.  t.  [OE.  hamelen  to  mutilate, 
AS.  hamelian;  akin  to  OHG.  hamalon  to  mutilate,  hamal 
mutilated,  ham  mutilated,  Icel.  hamla  to  mutilate.  Cf. 
Hamper  to  fetter.]    To  hamstring.     [Obs.] 

Ham'burg  (-biJrg),  re.  A  commercial  city  of  Ger- 
many, near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

Black  Hamburg  grape.  See  under  Black.  ~  Hamburg 
edging,  a  kind  of  embroidered  work  done  by  machinery 
on  cambric  or  muslin  ;  —  used  for  trimming.  —  Hamburg 
lake,  a  purplish  crimson  pigment  resembling  cochineal. 

Hame  (ham),  re.    Home.     [Scot.  &  O.  Eng.] 

Hame,  re.  [Scot,  haims,  hammys,  hems,  OE.  ham; 
cf.  D.  haam.]  One  of  the  two  curved  pieces  of  wood  or 
metal,  in  the  harness  of  a  draught  horse,  to  which  the 
traces  are  fastened.  They  are  fitted  upon  the  collar,  or 
have  pads  fitting  the  horse's  neck  attached  to  them. 

Ham'el  (ham'gl),  v.  t.    [Obs.]    Same  as  Hamble. 


Hame'seck'en  (ham'sek''n),  1  re.    [AS.  AStosoch.    See 

Hame'suck'en  (-suk"n),  )  Home,  and  Seek.] 
{Scots  Law)  The  felonious  seeking  and  invasion  of  a  per. 
son  in  his  dwelling  house.  Bouvier. 

Ha'ml-form  (ha'mi-fSrm),  a.  [L.  hamus  hook  -f 
-form.]     Hook-shaped. 

Ham'il-ton  pe'ri-od  (hSm'il-tiin  pe'ri-tid).  {Geol.) 
A  subdivision  of  the  Devonian  system  of  America ;  — 
so  named  from  Hamilton,  Madison  Co.,  New  York.  It 
includes  the  Marcellus,  Hamilton,  and  Genesee  epochs 
or  groups.    See  the  Chart  of  Geology. 

II  Ham'i-nu'ra  (ham'i-nu'ra),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  A  large  edi- 
ble river  fish  (En/thrinus  macrodon)  of  Guiana. 

Ha'mite  (ha'mit),  re.  ['L.  Jiamus 'hook.]  {Paleon.)  K 
fossil  cephalopod  of  the  genus  Hamites,  related  to  tho 
ammonites,  but  having  the  last  whorl  bent  into  a  hook- 
like  form. 

Ham'ite  (hamlt),  «.  A  descendant  of  Ham,  Noah's 
second  son.     See  Gen.  x.  6-20. 

Ham-it'ic  (hSm-It'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  Ham  or  his 
descendants. 

Hamltic  languages,  the  group  of  languages  spoken 
mainly  in  the  Sahara,  Egypt,  Galla,  and  SomSli  Land, 
and  supposed  to  be  allied  to  the  Semitic.  Meitli  Johnston. 

Ham'Iet  (hSm'let),  re.     [OE.   hamelet,   OF.    hamelet, 

dim.  of  hamel,  F.  hameau,  LL.  hamellum,  a  dim.  of 

German  origin  ;  cf.  G.  heim  home.    V220.     See  Home.] 

A  small  village  ;  a  little  cluster  of  houses  iu  the  country. 

The  country  wasted,  and  the  hamlets  burned.     Dnjden. 

Syn.  — Village  ;  neighborhood.    See  Village. 

Hamlet-ed,  p.  a.     Confined  to  a  hamlet.       Feltham. 

Ham'mer  (-mer),  n.  [OE.  hamer,  AS.  hamer,  hamor ; 
akin  to  D.  hamer,  G.  &  Dan.  hammer,  Sw.  kammare, 
Icel.  hamarr,  hammer,  crag,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  aKfuav  an- 
vil, Skr.  agman  stone.]  1.  An  instrument  for  driving 
nails,  beating  metals,  and  the  like,  consisting  of  a  head, 
usually  of  steel  or  iron,  fixed  crosswise  to  a  handle. 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up.  Shak. 

2.  Something  which  in  form  or  action  resembles  the 
common  hammer ;  as :  (a)  That  part  of  a  clock  which 
strikes  upon  the  bell  to  indicate  the  hour,  (i)  The 
padded  mallet  of  a  piano,  which  strikes  the  wires,  to  pro- 
duce the  tones,  (c)  (Anat.)  The  malleus.  See  under 
Ear.  (d)  (Gun.)  That  part  of  a  gunlock  which  strikes 
the  percussion  cap,  or  firing  pin ;  the  cock ;  formerly, 
however,  a  piece  of  steel  covering  the  pan  of  a  flintlock 
musket  and  struck  by  the  flint  of  the  cock  to  ignite  the 
priming,  (e)  Also,  a  person  or  thing  that  smites  or  shat- 
ters ;  as,  St.  Augustine  was  the  hammer  of  heresies. 

He  met  the  stern  legionaries  [of  Rome]  who  had  been  the 
**  massive  iron  hamners  "  of  the  whole  earth.       J.  H.  Newman. 

Atmospheric  hammer,  a  dead-stroke  hammer  in  which 
the  spring  is  formed  by  confined  air.  — Drop  hammer,  Fac*- 
hammer,  etc.  See  under  Drop,  FiCE,  etc. —  Hammer  fish. 
See  Hammerhead.  —  Hammer  hardening,  the  process  of 
hardening  metal  by  hammering  it  when  cold.  — Hammer 
shell  (Zo'ol.),  any  species  of  Malleus,  a  genus  of  marine 
bivalve  shells,  alhed  to  the  pearl  oysters,  having  the 
wings  narrow  and  elongated,  so  as  to  give  them  a  ham- 
mer-shaped outline;  —  called  a\&o  hammer  oyster. — To 
bring  to  the  hammer,  to  put  up  at  auction. 

Ham'mer,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hammered  (-inerd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Hammering.]  1.  To  beat  with  a  ham- 
mer ;  to  beat  with  heavy  blows  ;  as,  to  hammer  iron. 

2.  To  form  or  forge  with  a  hammer ;  to  shape  by  beat- 
ing.    ^^  Hammered  money."  Dryden. 

3.  To  form  in  the  mind ;  to  shape  by  hard  intellec- 
tual labor  ;  —  usually  with  out. 

Who  was  hammering  out  a  penny  dialogue.       Jeffrey, 

Ham'mer,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  busy  forming  anything ;  to 
labor  hard  as  if  shaping  something  with  a  hammer. 

Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering.        Shak. 

2.  To  strike  repeated  blows,  literally  or  figuratively. 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head.     Shak. 

Ham'mer-a-ble  (-a^b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  formed 
or  shaped  by  a  hammer.  Sherwood. 

Ham'mer-beam'  (-bem'),  re.  (Gothic  Arch.)  A  mem- 
ber of  one  description  of  roof  truss, 
called  hammer-beam  truss,  which  is 
so  framed  as  not  to  have  a  tiebeam  at 
the  top  of  the  wall.  Each  principal 
has  two  hammer-beams,  which  occupy 
the  situation,  and  to  some  extent 
serve  the  purpose,  of  a  tiebeam. 

Ham'mer-cloth'  (-kisth';  115),  re. 

[Prob.  fr.  D.  hemel  heaven,  canopy, 
tester  (akin  to  G.  himmel,  and  perh. 
also  to  E.  heaven)  +  E.  cloth  ;  or  perh. 
a  corruption  of  hamper  cloth.]  The 
cloth  which  covers  a  coach  box. 

Ham'mer-dressed'   (-drSsf),    a. 

Having  the  surface  roughly  shaped 
or  faced  with  the  stonecutter's  ham- 
mer ;  —  said  of  building  stone. 

Ham'mer-er  (-er),  re.  One  who -4,Hs™™«r-beamt 
works  with  a  hammer. 

Ham'mer-liard'en(-hard''n),  v.  t. 
To  harden,  as  a  metal,  by  hammering  it  in  the  cold 
state. 

Ham'mer-head'  (-hed'),  re.  1.  {Zo'61.)  A  shark  of  the 
genus  Sphyrna  or  Zygxna,  having  the  eyes  set  on  pro- 
jections from  the  sides  of  the  head,  which  gives  it  a 
hammer  shape.  The  Sphyrna  zygsena  is  found  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  Called  also  hammer  fish,  and  balance 
fish. 
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2.  (Zool.)  A  fresh-water  fish  •,  the  stone-roller. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  An  African  frnit  bat  {Hypsignathus  mon- 
Otrosus) ;  —  so  called  from  its  large  blunt  nozzle. 

Ham'mer-kop  (ham'mer-kop),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  bird  of 
the  Heron  family ;  the  umber. 

Ham'mer-less,  a.  (Firearms)  Without  a  visible  ham- 
mer ;  —  said  of  a  gun  havmg  a  cock  or  striker  concealed 
from  sight,  and  out  of  the  way  of  an  accidental  touch. 

Harn'mer-mail  (-man),  n.;  pi.  Hammeemen  (-m«n). 
A  hammerer  ;  a  forgeman. 

II  Ham'mo-Chry'SOS  (hSm'mo-krl'sSs^,  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
am^ioxpucro! ;  afitiOi,  a;ii;aos,  sand  +  xpvffos  gold.]  A  stone 
with  spangles  of  gold  color  in  it. 

Ham'mock  (hSm'mok),  n.  [A  word  of  Indian  origin  : 
cf.  Sp.  hamaca. 
Columbus,  in  the 
Narrative  of  his 
first  voyage,  says : 
"A  great  many 
Indians  in  canoes 
came  to  the  ship 
to-day  for  the 
purpose  of  barter- 
ing their  cotton, 

and  hamacas,  or  

nets,     in     which 

they  sleep."]  1.  A  swinging  couch  or  bed,  usually  made 
of  netting  or  canvas  about  six  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide,  suspended  by  clews  or  cords  at  the  ends. 

2.  A  piece  of  land  thickly  wooded,  and  usually  cov- 
ered witli  bushes  and  vines.  Used  also  adjectively ;  as, 
hammock  land.     [Southern  U.  S.]  Barllett. 

Hammock  nettings  (Naui.),  formerly,  nets  for  stowing 
hammocks ;  now,  more  often,  wooden  boxes  or  a  trough 
on  the  rail,  used  for  that  purpose. 

Ha-mose' (ha-mos'), )  a.      [L.  AaTOiM  hook.]      (Boi.) 

Ha'mous  (ha'miSs),  ;  Having  the  end  hooked  or 
curved. 

Ham'per  (hSm'per),  n.  [Contr.  fr.  hanaper.^  A  large 
basket,  usually  with  a  cover,  used  for  the  packing  and 
carrying  of  articles;  as,  a  hamper  of  wine;  a  clothes 
hamper  ;  an  oyster  hamper,  which  contains  two  bushels. 

Ham'per,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hampered  (-perd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hampebino.]     To  put  in  a  hamper. 

Ham'per,  v.  t.  [OE.  hamperen,  hampren,  prob.  of  the 
same  origin  as  E.  hamble.~\  To  put  a  hamper  or  fetter 
on ;  to  shackle ;  to  insnare ;  to  inveigle  ;  to  entangle ; 
hence,  to  impede  in  motion  or  progress ;  to  embarrass ; 
to  encumber.     ^^ Hampered  nerves."  Blackmore. 

A  lion  hampered  in  a  net.  L' Estrange. 

They  hamper  and  entangle  our  souls.        TiUotson. 

Ham'per,  n.  [See  Hamper  to  shackle.]  1.  A  shackle ; 
a  fetter ;  anything  which  impedes.  ^V.  Browne. 

2.  (JVaut.)  Articles  ordinarily  indispensable,  but  in 
the  way  at  certain  times.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Top  hamper  (Naut.),  unnecessary  spars  and  rigging  kept 
aloft. 

Ham'shac'kle  (hSm'sh5k''l),  v.  t.  [Ham  +  shackle.'\ 
To  fasten  (an  animal)  by  a  rope  binding  the  head  to  one 
of  the  fore  legs ;  as,  to  hamshackle  a  horse  or  cow ; 
hence,  to  bind  or  restrain  ;  to  curb. 

Ham'ster  (-ster),  n. 
[G.  hamster.']  (Zool.) 
A  smaU  European  ro- 
dent ( Cricetus  frumen- 
tarius).  It  is  remarka- 
ble for  having  a  pouch 

on  each  side  of  the  jaw,  ___^- 

under  the  skin,  and  for     jj^^^j^^  (,Cricetu3/ru,mntar!us). 
jts  migrations.  \  j  i 

Ham'strlng'  (hSm'strmg'),  n.  (Anat.)  One  of  the 
great  tendons  situated  in  each  side  of  the  ham,  or  space 
back  of  the  knee,  and  connected  with  the  muscles  of  the 
back  of  the  thigh. 

Ham'strlng',  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Hamstrcno;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Hamstringing.  See  String.]  To  lame  or  dis- 
able by  cutting  the  tendons  of  the  ham  or  knee;  to 
hough  ;  hence,  to  cripple  ;  to  incapacitate  ;  to  disable. 

So  have  they  hamstrunrj  the  valor  of  the  subject  by  seeking  to 
ertemiuate  us  all  at  home.  Milton. 

Ham'U-lar  (ham'iJ-ler),  a.  Hooked  ;  hooklike ;  ha- 
mate ;  as,  the  hamular  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Ham'u-late  (-ISt),  a.  Furnished  with  a  small  hook  ; 
hook-shaped.  Gray. 

Ham'ule  (-ijl),  n.    [L.  hamulus.^    A  little  hook. 

Ham'u-lose'  (-fi-los'),  a.  [L.  hamulus,  dim.  of  hamus 
ahook.]     Bearing  a  small  hook  at  the  end.  Gray. 

II  Ham'u-lus  (-lus),  n.  ;  pi.  Hamuli  (-li).  [L.,  a  little 
book.]    1.  (Anat.)  A  hook,  or  hooklike  process. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  hooked  barbicel  of  a  feather. 

Han  (hSn),  contr.  inf.  &plural  pres.  of  Haven.     To 

have;  have.     [06s.]  Piers  Plowman. 

Him  thaiiken  all,  and  thus  they  han  an  end.     Chaucer. 

Han'ap  (-Sp),  n.  [F.  hanap.  See  Hanaper.]  A  rich 
•goblet,  esp.  one  used  on  state  occasions.     [Obs.] 

Han'a-per  (-a-per),  n.  [LL.  hanaperimn  a  large  vase, 
fr.  hanapus  vase,  bowl,  cup  (whence  F.  hanap) ;  of  Ger- 
man origin ;  cf.  OHG.  hnapf,  G.  nap/,  akin  to  AS.  hnhep 
cup,  bowl.  Cf.  Hamper,  NAPPr,  n.]  A  kind  of  basket, 
usually  of  wickerwork,  and  adapted  for  the  packing  and 
carrying  of  articles ;  a  hamper. 

Hanaper  office,  an  office  of  the  English  court  of  chancery 
m  which  writs  relating  to  the  business  of  the  public,  and 
the  returns  to  them,  were  anciently  kept  in  a  hanaper  or 
hamper.  Blackstone. 

Hance  (bins),  v.  t.  [See  Enhakoe.]  To  raise  ;  to 
■elevate.     [Obs.'j  lAjdgnle. 

Hance  (hSna),     1  n.     [See  Hanse.]     1.  (Arch.)  See 

Hanch  (hSnch),  f     Hanse. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  sudden  fall  or  break,  as  the  fall  of  the 
fife  rail  down  to  the  gangway. 

Hand  (hSnd),  n.  [AS.  hand,  hand;  akin  to  D.,  G., 
&  Sw.  hiind,  OHG.  hant,  Dan.  haand,  Icel.  hand,  Goth. 


Jiandus,  and  perh.  to  Goth,  hinpan  to  seize  (in  comp.). 
Cf.  Hunt.]  1.  That  part  of  the  fore  limb  below  the 
forearm  or  wrist  in  man  and  monkeys,  and  the  corre- 
sponding part  in  many  other  animals ;  manus ;  paw. 
See  jyiANUs. 

2.  That  which  resembles,  or  to  some  extent  performs 
the  office  of,  a  human  hand ;  as ;  (o)  A  hmb  of  certain 
animals,  as  the  foot  of  a  hawk,  or  any  one  of  the  four 
extremities  of  a  monkey,  (b)  An  index  or  pointer  on  a 
dial ;  as,  the  hour  or  minute  haiid  of  a  clock. 

3.  A  measure  equal  to  a  hand's  breadth, — four  inches; 
a  palm.     Chiefly  used  in  measuring  the  height  of  horses. 

4.  Side  ;  part ;  direction,  either  right  or  left. 

On  this  hand  and  that  hand,  were  hangings.    Ex.  xxxviii.  Jo. 
The  Protestants  were  then  on  the  winning  hand.    Milton. 

5.  Power  of  performance ;  means  of  execution ;  abiUty ; 
skill ;  dexterity. 

He  had  a  great  mind  to  try  his  hand  at  a  Spectator.    Addison. 

6.  Actual  performance  ;  deed  ;  act ;  workmanship ; 
agency ;  hence,  manner  of  performance. 

To  change  the  lir-nd  in  currying  on  the  war.     Clarendon. 
Gideon  said  unto  God,  xl  thou  wilt  save  Israel  by  my  hand. 

Judges  vi.  36. 

7.  An  agent ;  a  servant,  or  laborer ;  a  workman, 
trained  or  competent  for  special  service  or  duty ;  a  per- 
former more  or  less  skillful ;  as,  a  deck  hand ;  a  farm 
hand ;  an  old  hand  at  speaking. 

A  dictionary  containing  a  natural  history  requires  too  many 

hands,  as  well  as  too  much  time,  ever  to  be  hoped  for.       Locke. 

I  was  always  reckoned  a  lively  hand  at  a  simile.  Hazlitt. 

8.  Handwriting ;  style  of  penmanship  ;  as,  a  good, 
bad,  or  running  hand.     Hence,  a  signature. 

I  say  she  never  did  invent  this  letter  ; 
This  is  a  man's  invention  and  his  hand.  ShaV. 

Some  writs  require  a  judge's  hand.  Burrill. 

9.  Personal  possession  ;  ownership  ;  hence,  control ; 
direction  ;  management ;  —  usually  in  the  plural.  "  Re- 
ceiving in  hand  one  year's  tribute."  Knolles. 

Albinus  . , .  found  means  to  keep  in  his  hands  the  government 
of  Britain.  Milton. 

10.  Agency  in  transmission  from  one  person  to  an- 
other ;  as,  to  buy  at  first  hand,  that  is,  from  the  pro- 
ducer, or  when  new  ;  at  second  hand,  that  is,  when  no 
longer  in  the  producer's  hand,  or  when  not  new. 

11.  Rate  ;  price.  [OJs.]  "  Business  is  bought  at  a 
dear  hand,  where  there  is  small  dispatch."  Bacon. 

12.  That  which  is,  or  may  be,  held  in  a  hand  at  once  ; 
as :  (a)  (Card  Playing)  The  quota  of  cards  received 
from  the  dealer.  (6)  (Tobacco  Manuf.)  A  bundle  of 
tobacco  leaves  tied  together. 

13.  (Firearms)  The  small  part  of  a  gunstock  near  the 
lock,  which  is  grasped  by  the  hand  in  taking  aim. 

^W^  Hand  is  used  figuratively  for  a  large  variety  of 
acts  or  things,  in  the  doing,  or  making,  or  use  of  which 
the  hand  is  in  some  way  employed  or  concerned  ;  also, 
as  a  symbol  to  denote  various  qualities  or  conditions,  as : 
(a)  Activity ;  operation  ;  work ;  —  in  distinction  from  the 
head,  which  implies  thought,  and  the  heart,  which  im- 
plies affection.  "  His /ia7iS  will  be  against  every  man." 
Gen.  xvi.  12.  (b)  Power ;  might ;  supremacy ;  —  often  in 
the  Scriptures.  "  With  a  mighty  hand  .  .  .  will  I  rule 
over  you."  Ezek.  xx.  33.  (e)  Fraternal  feeling;  as,  to 
give,  or  take,  the  hand;  to  give  the  right  hand,  id)  Con- 
tract ;  —  commonly  of  marriage  ;  as,  to  ask  the  haiid ;  to 
pledge  the  hand. 

^ff^  Hand  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  compounds 
(with  or  without  the  hyphen),  signifying  jiej/orm  erf  by 
the  hand;  as,  hand  blow  or  hand-hlo-w,  hand  gripe  or 
Aanci-gripe :  used  by,  or  designed  for,  the  hand  ;  as,  hand 
ball  or  Aandball,  hand  bow,  hand  fetter,  hand  grenade 
or  Aanrf-grenade,  Afrarfgun  or  hand  gun,  handiooTH  or 
hand  loom,  handraiW  or  hand  mill,  hand  organ  or  hand- 
organ,  handsaw  or  hand  saw,  hand-v/eayon :  measured 
or  regulated  by  the  hand;  as,  handhreadth  or  hand^s 
breadth,  hand  gallop  or  AaBd-gallop.  Most  of  the  words 
in  the  following  paragraph  are  written  either  as  two 
words  or  in  combination. 

Hand  bag,  a  satchel ;  a  small  bag  for  carrying  books, 
papers,  parcels,  etc.  —  Hand  basket,  a  small  or  portable 
basket.  —  Hand  bell,  a  small  bell  rung  by  the  hand ;  a 
table  bell.  Bacon.  —  Hand  bill,  a  smaU  pruning  hook. 
See  4th  Bill.  —  Hand  car.  See  under  Car.  —  Hand  di- 
rector (Mus.),  an  instrument  to  aid  in  forming  a  good 
position  of  the  hands  and  arms  when  playing  on  the 
piano  ;  a  hand  guide.  —  Hand  drop.  See  Wrist  drop.  — 
Hand  gallop.  See  under  Gallop.  —  Hand  gear  (Much.), 
apparatus  by  means  of  which  a  machine,  or  parts  of  a 
machine,  usually  operated  by  other  power,  may  be  oper- 
ated by  hand.  —  Hand  glass,  (a.)  A  glass  or  small  glazed 
frame,  for  the  protection  of  plants,  (b)  A  small  mirror 
with  a  handle.  —  Hand  guide.  Same  as  Hand  director 
(above).  —  Hand  language,  the  art  of  conversing  by  the 
hands,  esp.  as  practiced  by  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  dactyl- 
ology. —  Hand  lathe.  See  under  Lathe.  —  Hand  money, 
money  paid  in  hand  to  bind  a  contract ;  earnest  money.  — 
Hand  organ  (Mus.),  a  barrel  organ,  operated  by  a  crank 
turned  oy  hand. — Hand  plant.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Hand 
tree  (below).  —  Hand  rail,  a  rail,  as  in  staircases,  to  liold 
by.  Grwilt.  —  Hand  sail,  a  sail  managed  by  the  hand. 
Sir  W.  Temple.  —  Hand  screen,  a  small  screen  to  be  held 
in  the  hand.  —Hand  screw,  a  small  jack  for  raising  he.avy 
timbers  or  weights;  ( Cor/). )  a  screw  clamp. — Hand  staff 
ipl.  Hand  staves),  a  javelin.  Ezek.  xxxix.  9.  —  Hand 
stamp,  a  small  stamp  for  dating,  acidressing,  or  canceling 
papers,  envelopes,  etc.  —  Hand  tree  (Bnt.),  a  lofty  tree 
found  in  Mexico  (Cheirostemon  2)latanoidcs),  having  red 
flowers  whose  stamens  unite  in  the  form  of  a  hand.  — 
Hand  vise,  a  small  vise  lipid  in  tlie  liand  in  doing  small 
work.  Moron.  —  Hand  work,  or  Handwork,  work  done 
with  tlie  liands,  as  distinguished  from  work  done  by  a 
macliine  ;  liandiwork. 

All  hands,  everybody ;  .all  parties.  —At  all  hands.  On  all 
hands,  on  all  sides ;  from  every  direction ;  generally.  — 
At  any  hand.  At  no  hand,  in  any  (or  no)  Wiiy  or  direction  ; 
on  any  account ;  on  no  account.  "  And  tlierofore  at  no 
hand  consisting  with  the  safety  and  int(^roats  of  Iiiimil- 
ity."  Jer.  Taylor.— Kt  first  hand,  At  second  hand.  See 
def.  10  (above). —At  hand.  Ui)  Near  in  time  or  place  ; 
eitlier  present  and  within  reach,  or  not  far  distant. 
"  Your  husband  is  o< /(flixi!;  I  hear  his  trumpet."  Shak. 
(h)  Under  the  hand  or  bridle.  [Obs.]  "Horses  hot  at 
hand."      Shak.  —At  the  hand  of,  by  the  act  of  ;  as  a 


gift  from.  "  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God, 
and  shall  \!-e  not  receive  evil?  "  Job  ii.  10.  —Bridle  hand. 
See  under  Bridle.  —  By  hind,  with  the  hands,  in  distinc- 
tion from  instrumentality  of  tools,  engines,  or  animals ; 
as,  to  weed  a  garden  by  hand ;  to  lift,  draw,  or  carry  by 
hand.  —  Clean  hands,  freedom  from  guilt,  esp.  from  the 
guilt  of  dishonesty  in  money  matters,  or  of  bribe  taking. 
"  He  that  hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger  and  strong- 
er." Job  xvii.  9.  —  From  hand  to  hand,  from  one  person 
to  another.  —  Hand  In  hand,  {a)  In  union;  conjointly; 
unitedly.  Swift,  (b)  Just ;  fair  ;  equitable. 
As  fair  and  as  good,  a  kind  of  hand  in  hand  comparison*   jSSafa 

—  Band  over  hand.  Hand  over  fist,  by  passing  the  hands 
alternately  one  before  or  above  another ;  as,  to  climb 
hand  over  hand ;  also,  rapidly ;  as,  to  come  ay  witli  a  chase 
hand  over  Aanrf.— Hand  over  head,  negligently;  rashly; 
without  seeing  what  one  does.  [Obs.]  Bacon. — Hand  rnn- 
ning,  consecutively ;  as,  he  won  ten  times  hand  running. 

—  Hands  off!  keep  off!  forbear!  no  interference  or  med- 
dling !  —  Hand  to  hand,  in  close  union ;  in  close  fight ; 
as,  a  hand  to  hand  contest.  Bi-yden.  — 'Sea.vy  hand,  se- 
verity or  oppression.  —  In  hand,  (a/  Paid  down.  "A 
considerable  reward  in  hand,  and  ...  a  far  greater  re- 
ward hereafter.-'  Tillotson.  (6)  In  preparation ;  taking 
place.  Chaucer.  "Revels  .  .  .  in  ha?id."  Shak.  (c) 
Under  consideration,  or  in  the  course  of  transaction ;  as, 
he  has  the  business  in  hand.  —  In  one's  hand  or  hands,  (a) 
In  one's  posseusion  or  keeping.  (6)  At  one's  risk,  or 
peril ;  as,  I  took  my  life  in  my  hand.— Ikying  on  of  hands, 
a  form  used  m  consecrating  to  office,  in  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation, and  in  blessing  persons.  —  Light  band,  gen- 
tleness ;  moderation.  —  Note  of  hand,  a  promissory  note, 

—  Off  hand.  Out  of  hand,  forthwith  ;  without  delay,  hes- 
itation, or  difficulty  ;  promptly.  "  She  causeth  them  to 
be  hanged  up  0!(<  of  hand."  Spenser.  —  Off  one's  bands, 
out  of  one's  possession  or  care.  —  On  hand,  in  present 
possession  ;  as,  he  has  a  supply  of  goods  on  hand. —  On 
one's  hands,  in  one's  possession,  care,  or  management.  — 
Putting  the  hand  under  the  thigh,  an  ancient  Jewish  cer- 
emony used  in  swearing.— Right  hand,  the  place  of  honor, 
power,  and  strength. —  Slack  hand,  idleness ;  carelessness ; 
mefflciency ;  sloth.  —  Strict  hand,  severe  discipline  ;  rig- 
orous government.  —  To  bear  a  hand  (Naut.),  to  give  help 
quickly ;  to  hasten. —  To  bear  in  hand,  to  keep  m  expec- 
tation with  false  pretenses.  [Obs.]  Shak.  —  To  be  hand 
and  glove,  or  in  glove,  with.  See  under  Glove.  —  To  be  on 
the  mending  hand,  to  be  convalescent  or  improving.  —  To 
bring  up  by  hand,  to  feed  (an  infant)  without  suckling  it. 

—  To  change  hand.  See  Change.  —  To  change  hands,  to 
change  sides,  or  change  owners.  Hvdihras.  —  To  clap  the 
hands,  to  express  joy  or  applause,  as  by  striking  the  palms 
of  the  hands  together.  —  To  come  to  hand,  to  be  received ; 
to  be  taken  into  possession  ;  as,  the  letter  came  to  hand 
yesterday. — To  get  hand,  to  gain  influence.    [Obs.] 

Appetites  have  .  .  .  got  snch  a  hand  over  them.    Baxter, 

—To  get  one's  hand  in,  to  make  a  beginning  in  a  certain 
work ;  to  become  accustomed  to  a  particular  business.  — 
To  have  a  hand  In,  to  be  concerned  in ;  to  have  a  part  or 
concern  in  doing ;  to  have  an  agency  or  be  employed  in. 

—  To  have  in  hand,  (a)  To  have  m  one's  power  or  control. 
Chaucer,  (b)  To  be  engaged  upon  or  occupied  with.  —  Tc 
have  one's  hands  full,  to  have  in  hand  all  that  one  can  do, 
or  more  than  can  be  done  conveniently  ;  to  be  pressed  with 
labor  or  engagements ;  to  be  surrounded  vrith  difficnltiea 

—  To  have,  or  get,  the  (higher)  upper  hand,  to  have,  or  get, 
the  better  of  another  person  or  thing.  —  To  his  hand.  To 
my  hand,  etc.,  in  readiness ;  already  prepared.  "  The  work 
is  made  to  his  hands."  Locke.  —  To  hold  hand,  to  compete 
successfully  or  on  even  conditions.  [Obs.]  Shak.  — To  l&y 
hands  on,  to  seize ;  to  assault.  —  To  lend  a  hand,  to  give 
assistance.  —  To  lift,  or  put  forth,  the  hand  against,  to  at- 
tack ;  to  oppose  ;  to  kill.  —  To  live  from  hand  to  month,  to 
obtain  food  and  other  necessaries  as  want  compels,  with- 
out previous  provision.  —  To  make  one's  hand,  to  gain  ad- 
vantage or  profit.  —  To  put  the  hand  unto,  to  steal.  £x. 
xxii.  8.  —  To  put  the  last,  or  finishing,  hand  to,  to  make  the 
last  corrections  in ;  to  complete  ;  to  perfect.  —  To  set  the 
hand  to,  to  engage  in  ;  to  undertake. 

That  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  -'l  that  thou  setteat 
thine  hand  to.  Deut.  ^\l'.i.  20. 

—  To  stand  one  in  hand,  to  concern  or  aff ec-t  f  ue.  —  To 
strike  hands,  to  make  a  contract,  or  to  beeori:.'  tiu'ety 
for  another's  debt  or  good  behavior.  —  To  tako  ia  hand. 
(a)  To  attempt  or  undertake.  (Ji  To  seize  and  deal 
witli ;  as,  he  took  him  in  hand.  —  To  wash  the  lu'nds  of,  to 
disclaim  or  renounce  interest  in,  or  responsibility  for,  a 
person  or  action ;  as,  to  wash  one^s  hands  ni  a  bvisiuess. 
Matt,  xxvii.  24.  -Tinder  the  hand  of,  authenlii-ated  by  the 
handwriting  or  signature  of ;  as,  the  deed  is  executed 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  ovraer. 

Hand  (hSnd),  v.  t.  [imp.  &■  p.  p.  Handed  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Handing.]  1.  To  give,  pass,  or  transmit  with  the 
hand  ;  as,  he  handed  them  the  letter. 

2.  To  lead,  guide,  or  assist  with  the  hand ;  to  con- 
duet  ;  as,  to  hand  a  Lady  into  a  carriage. 

3.  To  manage  ;  as,  I  hand  my  oar.     [Obs."]         Prior. 

4.  To  seize  ;  to  lay  hands  on.     [Obs.]  ShaJe. 

5.  To  pledge  by  the  hand  ;  to  haudfast.     [7?.] 

6.  (Naut.)  To  furl ;  —  said  of  a  sail.  Totlen. 
To  hand  down,  to  transmit  in  succession,  as  from  father 

to  son,  or  from  predecessor  to  successor  ;  as,  fables  are 
handed  dou'n  from  age  to  age;  to  forward  to  the  proper 
officer  (the  decision  of  a  higher  court) ;  as,  the  Clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  handed  down  its  decision.  —  To  hand 
over,  to  yield  control  of ;  to  surrender  ;  to  deliver  up. 

Hand,  v.  i.    To  coiiperate.    [Obs.']  Massinger. 

Hand'bar'row  (-bSr'ro),  n.  A  frame  or  barrow,  with- 
out a  wheel,  carried  by  hand. 

Hand'bill'  (-bTl'),  n.  1.  A  loose,  printed  sheet,  tc 
be  distributed  by  hand. 

2.  A  pruning  hook.     [Usually  written  hand  bill.'] 
_Hand1)00ll'  (-bSOk'),  n.  [Hand  +  book:  cf.  AS.  hand- 
boc,  or  (i.  handbuch.]    A  book  of  reference,  to  be  carried 
in  the  hand  ;  a  luniiual ;  a  guidebook. 

Hakd'breadth'  (-brgdtli'),  n.  A  space  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  baud ;  a  palm.  E.r.  xxxvii.  12. 

Hand'cart',  n.     A  cart  drawn  or  pushed  by  hand. 

Hand'cloth'  (-klSth' ;  115),  n.     A  haudluirohief. 

Hand'craft'  (-knU't'V  n.    Same  as  Handickaft. 

Hand'crafts'man  (-man),  n.;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A 
handicraftsman. 

Hand'cuff  (-kHf),  n.  [AS.  handcops;  hand  hond-J- 
cosp,  caps,  fetter.  Tiio  second  part  was  confused  with 
E.  ciiJ/'s.]   a  fastening,  consisting  of  an  iron  ring  ai-ouud 
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the  wrist,  usually  connected  by  a  cl;ain  with  one  on  the 
other  wrist ;  a  manacle ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

Hand'CUtf  (hand'kuf'),  ".  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hakd- 
CCFFED  (-kuff) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Handcuffing.]  To  ap- 
ply handcuifs  to ;  to  manacle.  Jiay  (1754). 

Haad'ed,  a.     1.  With  hands  joined ;  hand  in  hand. 
Into  their  inmost  bower, 
Hamted  they  went.  Milton. 

2.  Having  a  peculiar  or  characteristic  hand. 

As  poisonous  tongued  as  handed,  Shak. 

'  ^W  Handed  is  used  in  composition  in  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing (such  or  so  many)  ha7zds ;  as,  h\oody-/ianded ;  free- 
Jianded;  heavy-handed ;  leit-handed;  single-handed. 

Hand'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  hands  over  or  transmits; 
a  conveyer  in  succession.  Dryden. 

Hand'fast'  (-fast'),  «•  1-  Hold;  grasp;  custody; 
power  of  confining  or  keeping.     \Obs.\  Shak. 

2.  Contract;  specifically,  espousal.     [Ofe.] 

Hand'fast',  a.  Fast  by  contract ;  betrothed  by  join- 
ing hands.     lObs.']  Bale. 

Hand'fast',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hakdfasted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Handfasting.]  To  pledge  ;  to  bind ;  to  be- 
troth by  joining  hands,  in  order  to  cohabitation,  before 
the  celebration  of  marriage.     [Ois.] 

Hand'fast',  a.  [G.  handfest;  hand  hand  +  fest 
strong.     See  Fast.]    Strong ;  steadfast,    [i?.]    Carlyle. 

Hand'fast'ly,  adv.  In  a  handfast  or  publicly  pledged 
manner.     [0&5.]  Holinshed. 

Hand'fish'  (-ftsh'),  n.     (Zonl.)  The  frogfish. 

Hand'ful  (-ful),  n. ;  pi.  Handfuls  (-fijlz).  [AS. 
handfull-l  1.  As  much  as  the  hand  will  grasp  or  con- 
tain. Addison. 

2.  A  hand's  breadth ;  four  inches.     [OJs.] 

Knap  the  tongs  together  about  a  kan(iful  fxom  the  bottom. 

BacoTu 

3.  A  small  quantity  or  number. 

This  handful  of  men  were  tied  to  very  hard  duty.    Fuller. 
To  have  one's  handful,  to  have  one's  hands  full ;  to  have 
all  one  can  do.    [Obs.] 

They  had  their  handful  to  defend  themselves  from  firing. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Hand'-hole'  (-hoi'),  n.  (Steam  Sailers)  A  small  hole 
in  a  boiler  for  the  insertion  of  the  hand  in  cleaning,  etc. 

Hand-hole  plate,  the  cover  of  a  hand-hole. 

Hand'1-cap  (hSn'dl-kSp),  n.  [From  hand  in  cap  ;  — 
perh.  in  reference  to  an  old  mode  of  settling  a  bargain  by 
taking  pieces  of  money  from  a  cap.]  1.  An  allowance  of 
a  certain  amount  of  time  or  distance  in  starting,  granted 
in  a  race  to  the  competitor  possessing  inferior  advantages ; 
or  an  additional  weight  or  other  hindrance  imposed  upon 
the  one  possessing  superior  advantages,  in  order  to  equal- 
ize, as  much  as  possible,  the  chances  of  success ;  as,  the 
handicap  was  five  seconds,  or  ten  pounds,  and  the  like. 

2.  A  race,  for  horses  or  men,  or  any  contest  of  agility, 
jstrength,  or  skill,  in  which  there  is  an  allowance  of 

time,  distance,  weight,  or  other  advantage,  to  equalize 
the  chances  of  the  competitors. 

3.  An  old  game  at  cards.     [06i.]  Pepys. 
Hand'i-cap,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Handicapped  (-kSpt) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Handicapping.]  To  encumber  with  a  hand- 
icap in  any  contest;  hence,  in  general,  to  place  at  disad- 
vantage ;  as,  the  candidate  was  heavily  handicapped. 

Hand'l-cap'per  (-kSp'per),  n.  One  who  determines 
the  conditions  of  a  handicap. 

Hand'i-craft  (hSnd'I-kraft),  n.  [For  handcraft,  in- 
fluenced by  handiworlc ;  AS.  handcrseft.'\  1.  A  trade 
requiring  skill  of  hand ;  manual  occupation ;  handcraft. 

Addison. 

2.  A  man  who  earns  his  living  by  handicraft ;  a  handi- 
cr.-iitsman.     [iJ.]  Dryden. 

S->'.y.''-craftS'man  (-krafts'mon),  n. ;  pi.  -MEN  (-men). 
A  nr  sk'iiod  or  employed  in  handicraft.  Bacon. 

Hand'Jl-ly  v-i-ly)>  adv.  [See  Handy.]  In  a  handy 
maimer;  skilfailly;  conveniently. 

Hand'i-ness,  ».    The  quality  or  state  of  being  handy. 

Hand'l'ron  ( -i'um),  n.    See  Andikon.     [Obs.'\ 

Hand'i-WOrlK'  (-T-wQrk'V  n.  [OE.  handiwerc,  AS. 
hondgevieorc  :  hand  hand  -f-  geweorc  work ;  prefix  ge-  + 
Wfyrc.  See  Work.]  Work  done  by  the  hands;  hence, 
any  TC;!':  done  personally. 

The  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.    Ps,  six.  1. 

Hand'ker-cher  (han'ker-cher),  n.  A  handierchief. 
l_Obs.  or  Collog.J  Chapman  (1654).    Shak, 

Hand'ker-Cbie!  (han'ker-chTf ;  277),  n.  [Sand  -\- 
kerchief.']  1.  A  piece  of  cloth,  usually  square  and  often 
fine  and  elegant,  carried  for  wiping  the  face  or  hands. 

2.  A  piece  of  cloth  shaped  like  a  handkerchief  to  be 
worn  about  the  neck ;  a  neckerchief ;  a  neckcloth. 

Han'dle  (han'd'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Handled 
C-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Handling  (-dlTng).]  [OE.  han- 
dlen,  AS.  handlian;  akin  to  D.  handelen  to  trade,  G. 
handeln.  See  Hand.]  1.  To  touch ;  to  feel  with  the 
hand  ;  to  use  or  hold  with  the  hand. 
Handle  me,  and  see  ;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh.  Luke  xxiv.  39. 
About  his  altar,  handling  holy  things.  Milton. 

2.  To  manage  in  using,  as  a  spade  or  a  musket ;  to 
wield  ;  often,  to  manage  skillfully. 

That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crowkeeper.      Shak. 

3.  To  accustom  to  the  hand  ;  to  work  upon,  or  take 
care  of,  with  the  hands. 

The  hardness  of  the  winters  forces  the  breeders  to  house  and 
handle  their  colts  six  months  every  year.  Sir  W.  Temple, 

4.  To  receive  and  transfer ;  to  have  pass  through  one's 
hands ;  hence,  to  buy  and  sell ;  as,  a  merchant  handles  a 
variety  of  goods,  or  a  large  stock. 

6>  To  deal  with ;  to  make  a  business  of. 

They  that  handle  the  law  knew  me  not.    Jer.  ji.  8. 

6.  To  treat ;  to  use,  well  or  ill. 

How  wert  thou  handled  being  prisoner  ?  Shak. 

7.  To  manage ;  to  control ;  to  practice  skUl  upon. 

You  Bhall  see  how  I  will  handle  her.  Shak. 


8.  To  use  or  manage  in  writing  or  speaking ;  to  treat, 
as  a  theme,  an  argument,  or  an  objection. 

We  will  handle  what  persons  are  apt  to  envy  others.  Bacon, 

Tc  handle  without  gloves.    See  under  Glove.    [Collog..'\ 

Han'dle  (han'd'l),  v.  i.    To  use  the  hands. 

Tliey  have  hands,  but  they  handle  not.    Bs,  cxv.  7. 

Han'dle,  n.  [AS.  handle.  See  Hand.]  1.  That  part 
of  vessels,  instruments,  etc.,  which  is  held  in  the  hand 
when  used  or  moved,  as  the  haft  of  a  sword,  the  knob 
of  a  door,  the  bail  of  a  kettle,  etc. 

2.  That  of  which  use  is  made ;  the  instrument  for  ef- 
fecting a  purpose  ;  a  tool.  South. 

To  give  a  handle,  to  furnish  an  occasion  or  means. 

Han'dle-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  handled. 

Handless  (handles),  a.    Without  a  hand.  Shak. 

Han'dllng  (hSn'dling),  n.     [AS.  handlung.']     1.  A 

touching,   controlling,   managing,  using,  etc.,  with  the 

hand  or  hands,  or  as  with  the  hands.    See  Handle,  v.  t. 

The  heavens  and  your  fair  handhnrj 

Have  made  you  master  of  the  field  this  day.   Spenser. 

2.  {Drawing,  Painting,  etc.)  The  mode  of  using  the 
pencil  or  brush,  etc.;  style  of  touch.  Fairholt. 

Hand'made'  (hand'mad'),  a.  Manufactured  by  hand ; 
as,  handmade  shoes. 

Hand'maid'  (-mad'),  )  n.   A  maid  that  waits  at  hand  ; 

Hand'maid'en  (-'n),   )   a  female  servant  or  attendant. 

Hand'saw'  (-sa'),  n.     A  saw  used  with  one  hand. 

Hand'sel  (hand'sel),  n.  [Written  also  hansel.']  [OE. 
handsal,  hansal,  hansel,  AS.  Jiandselen  a  giving  into 
hands,  or  more  prob.  fr.  Icel.  handsal;  hand  hand  -f-  sal 
sale,  bargain ;  akin  to  AS.  sellan  to  give,  deliver.  See 
Sell,  Sale.]  1.  A  sale,  gift,  or  delivery  into  the  hand  of 
another  ;  especially,  a  sale,  gift,  delivery,  or  using  which 
is  the  first  of  a  series,  and  regarded  as  an  omen  for  the 
rest ;  a  first  instalbnent ;  an  earnest ;  as  the  first  money 
received  for  the  sale  of  goods  in  the  morning,  the  first 
money  taken  at  a  shop  newly  opened,  the  first  present 
sent  to  a  young  woman  on  her  wedding  day,  etc. 

Their  first  good  handsel  of  breath  in  this  world.    Fuller. 

Our  present  tears  here,  not  our  present  laughter, 

Are  but  the  handsels  of  our  joys  hereafter.  Herrick. 

2.  Price  ;  payment.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Handsel  Monday,  the  first  Monday  of  the  new  year,  when 
handsels  or  presents  are  given  to  servants,  cliildren,  etc. 

Hand'sel,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Handseled  or  Hand- 
selled (hand'sgld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Handseling  or 
Handselling.]  [Written  also  hansel.]  [OE.  handsel- 
len,  hansellen ;  cf.  Icel.  handsala,  handselja.  See 
Handsel,  n.]     1.  To  give  a  handsel  to. 

2.  To  use  or  do  for  the  first  time,  esp.  so  as  to  make 
fortunate  or  imfortunate ;  to  try  experimentally. 

No  contrivance  of  our  body,  but  some  good  man  in  Scripture 
hath  handseled  it  with  prayer.  Fuller. 

Hand'some  (hSn'siim ;  277),  a.  [Compar.  Hand- 
somer (-er) ;  superl.  Handsomest.]  [Hand  +  -some.  It 
at  first  meant,  dexterous ;  cf .  D.  handzaam  dexterous, 
ready,  limber,  manageable,  and  E.  handy.]  1.  Dexter- 
ous; skillfull  handy;  ready;  convenient;  —  applied  to 
things  as  well  as  persons.     [Obs.] 

That  they  [engines  of  war]  be  both  easy  to  be  carried  and 
handsome  to  be  moved  and  turned  about.       Rdbynson  (^Utopia), 

For  a  thief  it  is  so  handsome  as  it  may  seem  it  was  first  in- 
vented for  him.  Spenser, 

2.  Agreeable  to  the  eye  or  to  correct  taste  ;  having  a 
pleasing  appearance  or  expression  ;  attractive  ;  having 
symmetry  and  dignity  ;  comely ;  — expressing  more  than 
pretty,  and  less  than  beautiful ;  as,  a  handsome  man  or 
woman  ;  a  handsome  garment,  house,  tree,  horse. 

3.  Suitable  or  fit  in  action ;  marked  with  propriety 
and  ease  ;  graceful ;  becoming ;  appropriate  ;  as,  a  hand- 
some style,  etc. 

Easiness  and  handsome  address  in  writing.        Felton, 

4.  Evincing  a  becoming  generosity  or  nobleness  of 
character  ;  liberal ;  generous. 

Handsome  is  as  handsome  does.         Old  Proverb. 

5.  Ample ;  moderately  large. 

He  .  .  .  accumulated  a  handsome  sum  of  money.  V.  Knox. 
To  do  the  handsome  thing,  to  act  liberally.  [Colloq.] 
Syn.  —  Handsome,  Peettt.  Pretty  appUes  to  things 
comparatively  smaU,  which  please  by  their  delicacy  and 
grace ;  as,  a  pretty  girl,  a  pretty  flower,  a  pretty  cottage. 
Handsome  rises  higher,  and  is  applied  to  objects  on  a 
larger  scale.  We  admire  what  is  handsome,  vie  are 
pleased  with  what  is  pretty.  The  word  is  connected  with 
hand,  and  has  thus  acquired  the  idea  of  training,  cultiva- 
tion, symmetry,  and  proportion,  which  enters  so  largely 
into  our  conception  of  handsome.  Thus  Drayton  makes 
mention  of  handsome  players,  meaning  those  who  are 
well  trained ;  and  hence  we  speak  of  a  man's  having  a 
handsome  address,  which  is  the  result  of  culture ;  of  a 
handsome  horse  or  dog,  which  imphes  well  proportioned 
limbs  ;  of  a  handsome  face,  to  which,  among  other  quali- 
ties, the  idea  of  proportion  and  a  graceful  contour  are 
essential;  of  a  handsome  tree,  and  a  Aandsome  house  or 
villa.  So,  from  this  idea  of  proportion  or  suitableness, 
we  have,  with  a  different  appUcation,  the  expressions,  a 
handsome  fortune,  a  handsome  offer. 

Hand'some,  v.  t.  To  render  handsome.  [Obs.]  Donne. 

Hand'some-ly,  adv.     1.  In  a  handsome  manner. 

2.  {Naut, )  Carefully ;  in  shipshape  style. 

Hand'SOme-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  handsome. 

Handsomeness  is  the  mere  animal  excellence,  beauty  the 
mere  imaginative.  Hare. 

Hand'splke'  (hSnd'sptk'),  n.  A  bar  or  lever,  generally 
of  wood,  used  in  a  windlass  or  capstan,  for  heaving 
anchor,  and,  in  modified  forms,  for  various  purposes. 

Hand'spring'  (-spring'),  n.  A  somersault  made  with 
the  assistance  of  the  hands  placed  upon  the  ground. 

Hand'-tight'  (-tif ),  a.  (Naut.)  As  tight  as  can  be 
made  by  the  hand.  Totten. 

Hand'Wbeel'  (-hwel'),  re.  (Mach.)  Any  wheel  worked 
by  hand  ;  esp.,  one  the  rim  of  which  serves  as  the  handle 
by  which  a  valve,  car  brake,  or  other  part  is  adjusted. 


Hand'-Winged'  (hSnd'wIngd'),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Having 
wings  that  are  like  hands  in  the  structure  and  arrange- 
ment of  their  bones ;  —  said  of  bats.     See  Cheiropteba. 

Hand'wrlt'ing  (-rit'Ing),  n.  1.  The  cast  or  form  of 
writing  peculiar  to  each  hand  or  person ;  chirography. 

2.  That  which  is  written  by  hand  ;  manuscript. 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall,  a  doom  pronounced ;  an 
omen  of  disaster.  J)an.  v.  5. 

Hand'y  (hand'y),  a.  [Compar.  Handier  (-T-er) ; 
superl.  Handiest.]  [OE.  hendi,  AS.  hendig  (incomp.), 
f  r.  hand  hand  ;  akin  to  D.  handig,  Goth,  handugs  clever, 
wise.]     1.  Performed  by  the  hand.     [Obs,] 

To  draw  up  «nd  come  to  handy  strokes.         Milton. 

2.  Skillful  in  using  the  hand ;  dexterous ;  ready ; 
adroit.     "  Each  is  handy  in  his  way."  Dryden. 

3.  Beady  to  the  hand ;  near  ;  also,  suited  to  the  use  of 
the  hand ;  convenient ;  valuable  for  reference  or  use ;  as, 
my  tools  are  handy ;  a  handy  volume. 

4.  (Naut.)  Easily  managed ;  obedient  to  the  helm;  — 
said  of  a  vessel. 

Hand'y-dan'dy  (-dan'dy),  n.  A  child's  play,  on© 
child  guessing  in  which  closed  hand  the  other  holds  some 
small  object,  winning  the  object  if  right  and  forfeiting  an 
equivalent  if  ^vrong  ;  hence,  forfeit.         Piers  Plowman. 

Hand'y-Hght'  (-fit'),m.  A  fight  with  the  hands  ;  box- 
ing.    "  Pollux  loves  Ao7i(f2//s'/i(«. "  B.  Jon  son. 

Hand'y-gripe'  (-grip'),  n.  Seizure  by,  or  giasp  of, 
the  hand ;  also,  close  quarters  in  fighting.         Hudibras. 

Hand'y-Stroke'  (-strok'),  n.     A  blow  with  the  hand. 

Hand'y-work'  (-wflrk'),  n.    See  Handiwork. 

'3,anR  (hang),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  HANGED  (hSngd)  or 
Hung  (hiing) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hanging.  The  use  of 
hanged  is  preferable  to  that  of  hung,  when  reference  is 
had  to  death  or  execution  by  suspension,  and  it  is  also 
more  common.]  [OE.  hangen,  hongien,  v.  t.  &  i.,  A3. 
hangian,  v.  i.,  fr.  hon,  v.  t.  (imp.  heng,  p.  p.  hongen) ;  akin 
to  OS.  hangon,  v.  i. ,  D.  hangen ,  v.  t.  &  i. ,  G.  hangen ,  v.  i., 
hangen,  v.  t.,  Icel.  hanga,  v.  i.,  Goth,  hahan,  v.  t.  (imp. 
haihah),  hahan,  v.  i.  (imp.  hahaida),  and  perh.  to  L. 
cunctari  to  delay.  V37.]  1.  To  suspend  ;  to  fasten  to 
some  elevated  point  without  support  from  below ;  —  often 
used  with  up  or  out;  as,  to  hang  a  coat  on  a  hook ;  to 
hang  up  a  sign  ;  to  hang  out  a  banner. 

2.  To  fasten  in  a  manner  which  will  allow  of  free  mo- 
tion upon  the  point  or  points  of  suspension ;  —  said  of  a 
pendulum,  a  swing,  a  door,  gate,  etc. 

3.  To  fit  properly,  as  at  a  proper  angle  (a  part  of  an 
implement  that  is  swung  in  using),  as  a  scythe  to  its 
snath,  or  an  ax  to  its  helve.     [U.S.] 

4.  To  put  to  death  by  suspending  by  the  neck ;  —  a 
form  of  capital  punishment ;  as,  to  hang  a  murderer. 

5.  To  cover,  decorate,  or  furnish  by  hanging  pictures, 
trophies,  drapery,  and  the  like,  or  by  covering  with  paper 
hangings ;  —  said  of  a  wall,  a  room,  etc. 

Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black.  Shak. 

And  hung  thy  holy  roofs  with  savage  spoils.    Sryden, 

6.  To  paste,  as  paper  hangings,  on  the  walls  of  a  room. 

7.  To  hold  or  bear  in  a  suspended  or  inclined  manner 
or  position  instead  of  erect ;  to  droop  ;  as,  he  hung  hi» 
head  in  shame. 

Cowslips  wan  tliat  hang  the  pensive  head.       Milton. 

To  hang  down,  to  let  fall  below  the  proper  position  ;  to 
bend  dovm ;  to  decline ;  as,  to  hang  down  the  head,  or, 
elliptically,  to  hang  the  head.  — To  hang  fire  {Mil.),  to  be 
slow  in  communicating  fire  through  the  vent  to  the 
charge  ;  as,  the  gun  hangs  fire  ;  hence,  to  hesitate,  to  hold 
back  as  if  in  suspense. 

Hang,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  suspended  or  fastened  to  some 
elevated  point  without  support  from  below  ;  to  dangle  ; 
to  fioat ;  to  rest ;  to  remain ;  to  stay. 

2.  To  be  fastened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  free 
motion  on  the  point  or  points  of  suspension. 

3.  To  die  or  be  put  to  death  by  suspension  from  the 
neck.     [R.]    "Sir  Balaam  Aanjri."  Pope. 

4.  To  hold  for  support ;  to  depend  ;  to  cling  ;  — ^usu- 
ally with  on  or  upon  ;  as,  this  question  hangs  on  a  single 
point.     "  Two  infants  hanging  on  her  neck."  Peacham. 

5.  To  be,  or  be  like,  a  suspended  weight. 

Life  hangs  upon  me,  and  becomes  a  burden.     Addison* 

6.  To  hover  ;  to  impend ;  to  appear  threateningly ;  — 
usually  with  over  ;  as,  evils  hang  over  the  country. 

7.  To  lean  or  incline  ;  to  incline  downward. 

To  decide  which  way  hung  the  victory.  Milton, 

His  neck  obliquely  o'er  his  shoulder  ktmg.  Pope, 

To  slope  down  ;  as,  hanging  grounds.     [Obs.] 
To  be  imdetermined  or  uncertain;  to  be  in  Bu»- 


II 


3. 

9. 

pense ; 


to  linger  ;  to  be  delayed. 

A  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  hung  not,  but  so  swift  with  tempest  fell 
On  the  proud  crest  of  Satan.  Milton. 

To  hang  around,  to  loiter  idly  about.  —To  hang  hack,  to 
hesitate ;  to  falter ;  to  be  reluctant.  "  If  any  one  among 
you  hangs  back."  Jowett  (Thucyd.),—  1o  hang  by  the  eye- 
lidB.  (a)  To  hang  by  a  very  slight  hold  or  tenure.  (6)  To 
be  in  an  unfinished  condition ;  to  be  left  incomplete.  —  To 
hang  in  doubt,  to  be  in  suspense.  —  To  hang  on  (with  the 
emphasis  on  the  preposition),  to  keep  hold ;  to  hold  fast ; 
to  stick ;  to  be  persistent,  as  a  disease.  —  To  hang  on  the 
lips,  words,  etc.,  to  be  charmed  by  eloquence.  —  To  hong 
out.  (a)  To  be  hung  out  so  as  to  be  displayed ;  to  pro- 
ject, (b)  To  be  unyielding ;  as,  the  juryman  hangs  out 
against  an  agreement.  [6'oHog.]  — To  hang  over,  (a)  To 
project  at  the  top.  (b)  To  impend  over.  —To  hang  to,  to 
cling.  —  To  hang  together,  (a)  To  remain  united ;  to  stand 
by  one  another.  "We  are  all  of  a  piece;  we  hang  to- 
gether." Dryden.  (b)  To  be  self-consistent ;  as,  the  story 
aoes  not  hang  together.  [C0H05'.]— To  hang  upon,  (a)  To 
regard  with  passionate  affection.  (6)  (Mil.)  To  hover 
around ;  as,  to  hang  -upon  the  flanks  of  a  retreating  en- 
emy. 

Hang,  n.  1.  The  manner  in  which  one  part  or  thing 
hangs  upon,  or  is  connectsd  with,  another ;  as,  the  h/ing 
of  a  scythe. 

2.  Connection ;  arrangement ;  plan ;  as,  the  hang  of 
a  discourse.     [Colloq.] 
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3.  A  sharp  or  steep  declivity  or  slope.     ICollog.'] 

To  get  the  hang  of,  to  learn  the  method  or  arrangement 
of ;  hence,  to  become  accustomed  to.    [Colloq.] 

Hang'bird'  (hSng'berd'),  n.  {Zodl.)  Tlie  Baltimore 
oriole  (Icterus  galbula) ;  —  so  called  because  its  nest  is  sus- 
pended from  the  limb  of  a  tree.     See  Baltimoke  ohiole. 

Hang'-by'  (-W),  »•  /  P^-  Hang-bies  (-biz').  A  depend- 
ent ;  a  hanger-on ;  —  so  called  in  contempt.     B.  Jonson. 

Hang'dog'  (-dog')i  n.  A  base,  degraded  person ;  a 
sneak  ;  a  g.illows  bird. 

Hang'dog',  a.     Low  ;  sneaking ;  ashamed. 

The  poor  colonel  went  out  of  the  room  with  a  hangdoa  look. 

TJiackeray. 

Hang'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  hangs,  or  causes  to  be 
hanged ;  a  hangman. 

2.  That  by  which  a  thing  is  suspended.  Especially:  (a) 
A  strap  hung  to  the  girdle,  by  wliich  a  dagger  or  sword 
is  suspended,  [b)  (Mack.)  A  part  that  suspends  a  jour- 
nal box  in  which  shafting  runs.  See  Illust.  of  Counter- 
shaft,    (c)  A  bridle  iron. 

3.  Th.at  whicli  h.ings  or  is  suspended,  as  a  sword  worn 
at  the  side;  especially,  in  the  18th  century,  a  short, 
curved  sword. 

4.  A  steep,  wooded  declivity.    [Eng.l    Gilbert  White. 
Hang'er-on'    (-5n'),  n.  ;  pi.  Hakgees-on  (-erz-on'). 

One  who  hangs  on,  or  sticks  to,  a  person,  place,  or  serv- 
ice ;  a  dependent ;  one  who  adheres  to  others'  soci-cty 
longer  than  he  is  wanted.  Goldsmith. 

Hang'ing,  a.  1.  Requiring,  deserving,  or  foreboding 
death  by  the  halter.    "  What  a  Aan^rmg' face  !  "   Dryden. 

2.  Suspended  from  above  ;  pendent  ;  as,  hanging 
shelves. 

3.  Adapted  for  sustaining  a  hanging  object ;  as,  the 
hanging  post  of  a  gate,  the  post  which  holds  the  hinges. 

Hanging  compass,  a  compass  suspended  so  that  the  card 
may  be  read  from  beneath.  —  Hanging  garden,  a  garden 
sustained  at  an  artificial  elevation  by  any  means,  as  by 
tlie  terraces  at  Babylon.  —  Hanging  indentation.  See  un- 
der Indentation. — Hanging  rail  (Arch.),  that  rail  of 
a  door  or  casement  to  wliich  hinges  are  attached.  — 
Hanging  side  (ilminij),  the  overhanging  side  of  .an  in- 
clined or  liading  vein.  —  Hanging  sleeves,  {a)  Strips  of 
the  same  stuff  as  the  gown,  lianging  down  tlie  back  from 
the  shoulders.  (6)  Loose,  floNving  sleeves. —Hanging  stilo. 
(Arch.)  (a)  That  stile  of  a  door  to  which  hinges  are  se- 
cured, (i)  That  upright  of  a  window  frame  to  which 
casements  are  hinged,  or  in  wliioh  the  pulleys  for  sasli 
windows  are  fastened.  —  Hanging  wall  (Mining),  the  up- 
per wall  of  an  inclined  vein,  or  that  which  hangs  over 
the  miner's  head  when  working  in  the  vein. 

Hang'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  suspending  anything ; 
the  state  of  iDeiug  suspended. 

2.  Death  by  suspension ;  execution  by  a  halter. 

3.  That  which  is  hung  as  lining  or  drapery  for  the 
walls  of  a  room,  as  tapestry,  paper,  etc.,  or  to  cover  or 
drape  a  door  or  window ;  —  used  chiefly  in- the  plural. 

Now  purple  hangings  clothe  the  palace  walls.    Dryden. 

Hang'man  (hang'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Hangmen  (-men). 
One  who  hangs  another ;  esp.,  one  who  makes  a  business 
of  hanging ;  a  public  executioner  ;  —  sometimes  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  without  reference  to  office.  Shak. 

Hang'man-shlp,  »■  The  office  or  character  of  a  hang- 
man. Landor. 

Hang'nail'  (-nal'),  re.  [A  corruption  of  agnail.']  A 
small  piece  or  sliver  of  skin  which  hangs  loose,  near  the 
root  of  a  finger  nail.  Holloway. 

Hang'nest'  (-n§st'),  re.  1.  A  nest  that  hangs  like  a 
bag  or  pocket. 

2.  A  bird  which  builds  such  a  nest ;  a  hangbird. 

Hank  (hSnk),  re.  [Cf.  Dan.  hank  handle,  Sw.  hank  a 
band  or  tie,  Icel.  hanki  hasp,  clasp,  honk,  hangr,  hank, 
coil,  skein,  G.  henkel,  henk,  handle ;  all  prob.  akin  to  E. 
hang.  See  Hakg.]  1.  A  parcel  consisting  of  two  or 
more  skeins  of  yarn  or  thread  tied  together. 

2.  A  rope  or  withe  for  fastening  a  gate.    {_Prov.  Sng."] 

3.  Hold ;  influence. 

When  the  devil  hath  got  such  a  hank  over  him.    Bp.  Sanderson. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  ring  or  eye  of  rope,  wood,  or  iron,  at- 
tached to  the  edge  of  a  saU  and  running  on  a  stay. 

Hank,  v.  t.  1.  [OE.  hanken.]  To  fasten  with  a 
rope,  as  a  gate.     lP7'ov.  Eng.]  Wright. 

2.  To  form  into  hanks. 

Han'ker  (hSn'ker),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hankered 
(-kerd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hankering.]  [Prob.  fr.  hang  ; 
cf.  D.  hunkeren,  hengelen.']  1.  To  long  (for)  with  a  keen 
appetite  and  uneasiness  ;  to  have  a  veliement  desire ;  — 
usually  with  for  or  after  ;  as,  to  hanker  after  fruit ;  to 
hanker  after  the  diversions  of  the  town.  Addison. 

He  was  hankering  to  join  his  friend.    J.  A.  Symonds. 

2.  To  linger  in  expectation  or  with  desire.    Thackeray. 

Han'ker-ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  hankering  manner. 

Han'key-pan'key  (hSn'ky-pan'ky),  re.  [Cf.  Hoocs- 
poccs.]  Professional  cant ;  the  chatter  of  conjurers  to 
divert  attention  from  their  tricks ;  hence,  jugglery. 
[,Colloq.'\ 

Han'0-ve'rl-an  (hSn'o-ve'ri-Bn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Hanover  or  its  people,  or  to  the  House  of  Hanover  in 
England. 

Han'0-ve'rl-an,  re.  A  native  or  naturalized  inhabit- 
ant of  Hanover ;  one  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 

Han'sa  (han's.a),  n.     See  2d  Hanse. 

Han'sard  (-serd),  re.  An  official  report  of  proceedings 
in  the  British  Parliament ;  —  so  called  from  the  name 
of  the  publishers. 

Han'sard,  re.  A  merchant  of  one  of  the  Hanse  towns. 
See  tlie  Note  under  2d  Hanse. 

Hanse  (hSns),  re.  [Of.  F.  anse  handle,  anse  de  panier 
surbased  arch,  flat  arch,  vault,  and  E.  haunch  hip.] 
(Arch.)  That  part  of  an  elliptical  or  many-centered  arch 
which  has  the  shorter  radius  and  immediately  adjoins 
the  impost. 

Hanse,  re.  [G.  hanse,  or  E.  hanse  (from  German), 
OHG.  &  Goth,  hansa  ;  akin  to  AS.  hos  band,  troop.]  An 
association ;  a  league  or  confederacy. 


Hanse  towns  (Hist.),  certain  commercial  cities  in  Ger-  I 
many  which  associated  themselves  for  the  protection  and 
enlarging  of  their  commerce.  The  confederacy,  called 
also  Hansa  and  Hanseatic  league,  held  its  first  diet  in 
1260,  and  was  maiutauied  for  nearly  four  hundred  years. 
At  one  time  the  league  comprised  eighty-five  cities.  Its 
remnants,  Liibeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  are  free  cities, 
and  are  still  frequently  called  House  towns. 

Han'se-at'lc  (hSn'se-at'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
Hanse  towns,  or  to  their  confederacy. 

Hanseatic  league.    See  under  2d  Hanse,  *" 

Han'sel  (lian'sSl),  n.  &  V.    See  Handsel. 

Han'sel-ines  (han'sel-iuz),  re.  A  sort  of  breeches. 
[06*.]  Chaucer. 

Han'som  (han'sum),  n.,  Han'som  cab'  (kSb').  [From 
the  name  of  the  inventor.]  A  liglit,  low,  two-wheeled 
covered  carriage  with  the  driver's  seat  elevated  behind, 
the  reins  being  passed  over  the  top. 

He  hailed  a  cruising /ia?i50m.  ...  "  'T  is  the  gondola  of  Lon- 
don," said  Lothair.  Heaconsjicld. 

Han't  (hant;  in  England,  liant).  A  contraction  of 
h  I'.'  not,  or  has  not,  used  in  illiterate  speech.  In  the 
United  States  tlie  commoner  spelling  is  hain^t. 

Han'U-man  (lian'u-mnn),  re.     See  Hoonoomaun. 

Hap  (hSp),  V.  t.     [OE.  happen.]    To  clothe ;  to  wrap. 
The  surgeon  happed  her  up  carefully.     Dr.  J.  Brown. 

Hap,  re.  [Cf.  Hap  to  clothe.]  A  cloak  or  plaid. 
[0.  Eng.&Scot.] 

Hap,  re.     [Icel.  happ  unexpected  good  luck.    V39.] 

That  which  happens  or  comes  suddenly  or  unexpectedly ; 

also,  the  manner  of  occurrence  or  taking  place  ;  chance ; 

fortune ;  accident ;  casual  event ;  fate ;  luck ;  lot.  Chaucer. 

Whether  art  it  was  or  heedless  ha}).  Spenser. 

Cursed  be  good  haps,  and  cursed  be  they  that  build 

Their  hopes  on  haps.  Sir  F.  Sidney. 

Loving  goes  by  haps ; 

Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps.      Shak. 

Hap,  V.  i.     [OE.  happen.     See  Hap  chance,  and  cf. 

Happen.]    To  happen  ;  to  befall ;  to  chance.      Chaucer. 

Sends  word  of  all  that  hu2is  in  Tyre.  Shak. 

Ha''pen-ny  (ha'pen-ny),  re.     A  half-penny. 

Hap^az'aid  (hap'hSz'erd  or  hap'haz'-),  re.  [Hap  -{• 
hazard.]    Extra  hazard;  chance;  accident;  random. 

We  take  our  principles  at  haphazard,  upon  trust.    Locke. 

Hap'less  (hap'les),  a.  Without  hap  or  luck ;  luck- 
less ;  unfortimate ;  unlucky ;  unhappy ;  as,  hapless 
youth  ;  hapless  maid.  Dryden. 

Hap'less-ly,  adv.     In  a  hapless,  unlucky  manner. 

II  Ha-plo'mi  (ha-plo'ml),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iiTrAdos 
simple  +  ai^io5  shoulder.]  (Zodl.)  An  order  of  fresh- 
water fishes,  including  the  true  pikes,  cyprinodonts,  and 
blindfishes. 

Hap'lO-stem'O-nous  (hap'lo-stem'o-niis),  a.  [Gr. 
o7rA6o5  simple  -\-  aTr)ii.(av  a  thread.]  (Bot.)  Having  but 
one  series  of  stamens,  and  that  equal  in  number  to  the 
proper  number  of  petals ;  isostemonous. 

Hap'ly  (hap'ly),  adv.  By  hap,  chance,  luck,  or  acci- 
dent ;  perhaps ;  it  may  be. 

Lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God.  Acts  v.  39. 

Happed  (hapt),  p.  a.  [From  1st  Hap.]  Wrapped ; 
covered ;  cloaked.     [Scot.] 

All  happed  with  flowers  in  the  green  wood  were.     Hogg. 

Hap'pen  (hSp'p'n),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Happened 
(-p'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Happening.]  [OE.  happenen, 
hapnen.  See  Hap  to  happen.]  1.  To  come  by  chance  ; 
to  come  without  previous  expectation ;  to  fall  out. 

There  shall  no  evil  hajypen  to  the  just.     Frov,  xii.  21. 

2.  To  take  place  ;  to  occur. 

All  these  things  which  had  happened.     Luke  xxiv.  14. 

To  happen  on,  to  meet  with  ;  to  fall  or  light  upon.  "I 
have  happened  on  some  other  accounts."  Graunt.  — 
To  happen  in,  to  make  a  casual  call.    ^Colloq^.^ 

Hap'pl-ly  (liSp'pi-ly),  adv.  [From  HappyJ  1.  By 
chance;  peradventure ;  haply.    [06.$.]   Piers  Plowman. 

2.  By  good  fortune ;  fortunately  ;  luckily. 

Preferred  by  conquest,  happily  o'erthrown.        Waiter. 

3.  In  a  happy  manner  or  state ;  in  happy  circum- 
stances ;  as,  he  lived  happily  with  his  wife. 

4.  With  address  or  dexterity  ;  gracefully ;  felicitously  ; 
in  a  maimer  to  insure  success ;  vifith  success. 

Formed  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  Fopie. 

Syn.  —  Fortunately ;  luckUy;  successfully;  prosper- 
ously; contentedly;  dexterously;  felicitously. 

Hap'pi-ness,  re.  [From  Happy.]  1.  Good  luck  ;  good 
fortune  ;  prosperity. 

All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan  I  Shak. 

2.  An  agreeable  feeling  or  condition  of  the  soul  arising 
from  good  fortune  or  propitious  happening  of  any  kind  ; 
the  possession  of  those  circumstjances  or  that  state  of 
being  which  is  attended  with  enjoyment ;  the  state  of 
being  happy  ;  contentment ;  joyful  satisfaction ;  felicity ; 
blessedness. 

3.  Fortuitous  elegance ;  unstudied  grace  ;  —  used  espe- 
cially of  language. 

Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare, 
For  there's  a  happiness,  as  well  as  care.  Pope. 

Syn.  — Happiness,  Felicity,  Blessedness,  BhKS.Hnp- 
pine.ts  is  generic,  and  is  applied  to  almost  every  kind  of 
enjoyment  except  that  of  the  animal  appetites;  felicity 
is  a  more  formal  word,  and  is  used  more  spiiringly  in  the 
same  general  sense,  but  witli  elevated  associations ;  bless- 
edness is  applied  to  the  most  refined  enjoyment  arising 
from  the  purest  soci.al,  benevolent,  and  religious  att'ec- 
tions  ;  bliss  denotes  still  more  exalted  delight,  .and  is  ap- 
plied more  appropriately  to  the  joy  anticipated  in  heaven 


O  happiness  !  our  being's  end  and  aim  ! 
Others  in  virtue  place, /J7/r*77//, 
But  virtue  joined  with  riches  and  long  life  ; 
In  corporal  pleasures  he.  and  cuieU'Ss  ease. 
His  overthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him  ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little. 


Fope. 


Hap'py  (hSp'p;^),  a.  [Compar.  Happier  (-pt-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Happiest.]  [From  Hap  chance.]  1.  Favored  by 
hap,  luck,  or  fortune  ;  lucky  ;  fortunate  ;  successful ; 
prosperous ;  satisfying  desire  ;  as,  a  happy  expedient ;  a 
happy  effort ;  a  happy  venture  ;  a  happy  omen. 

Chymists  have  been  more  happy  in  finding  experiments  than 
the  causes  of  them.  Boyle. 

2.  Experiencing  the  effect  of  favorable  fortune ;  having 
the  feeling  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  well-being 
or  of  enjoyment ;  enjoying  good  of  any  kind,  as  peace, 
tranquillity,  comfort  ;  contented  ;  joyous  ;  as,  happy 
hours,  happy  thoughts. 

Happy  is  that  people,  whose  God  is  the  Lord.    Ps.  cxliv.  15. 

The  learned  is  happy  Nature  to  explore. 

The  fool  is  happy  that  he  knows  no  more.         Fope. 

3.  Dexterous ;  ready  ;  apt ;  felicitous. 

One  gentleman  is  happy  at  a  reply,  another  excels  in  a  rejoin- 
der. Swift. 

Happy  family,  a  collection  of  animals  of  different  and 
hostile  propensities  living  peaceably  together  in  one 
cage.  Used  ironically  of  conventional  alliances  of  per- 
sons who  are  in  fact  mutually  repugnant.  —  Happy-go- 
lucky,  trusting  to  hap  or  luck ;  improvident ;  easy-going. 
"yiajjjJ2/-5ro-iwc4j/ carelessness."  W".  Black. 

II  Ha-pu'ku  (ha-poo'koo),  re.  (Zodl.)  A  large  and  val- 
uable food  fish  (Polyprion  prognathus)  of  New  Zealand. 
It  sometimes  weighs  one  hundred  pounds  or  more. 

Haque'but  (hak'biit),  n.    See  Hageut. 

Ha'ra-kl'rl  (ha'ra-ke'rl),  n.  [Jap.,  stomach  cutting.] 
Suicide,  by  slashing  the  abdomen,  formerly  practiced  in 
Japan,  and  commanded  by  the  government  in  the  cases 
of  disgraced  oflScials ;  disembowelment ;  —  also  written, 
but  incorrectly,  hari-kari.  W.  E.  Griffis. 

Ha-rangue'  (ha-rSng'),  re.  [F.  harangue :  cf .  Sp.  aren- 
ga.  It.  aringa;  lit.,  a  speech  before  a  multitude  or  on  the 
hustings,  It.  aringo  arena,  hustings,  pulpit ;  all  fr.  OHG. 
hring  ring,  anything  round,  ring  of  people,  G.  ring.  See 
Ring.]  A  speech  addressed  to  a  large  public  assembly ; 
a  popular  oration ;  a  loud  address  to  a  multitude  ;  in  a  bad 
sense,  a  noisy  or  pompous  speech  ;  declamation  ;  ranting. 

Gray-headed  men  and  grave,  with  warriors  mixed. 
Assemble,  and  harangues  are  heard.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Harangue,  Speech,  Oration.  ,  Speech  is  ge- 
neric ;  an  orcttlon  is  an  elaboi'ate  and  rhetorical  speech ;  an 
harangue  is  a  vehement  appeal  to  the  passions,  or  a  noisy, 
disputatious  address.  A  general  makes  an  harangue  to 
his  troops  on  the  eve  of  a  b.attle ;  a  demagogue  harangues 
the  populace  on  the  subject  of  their  wrongs. 

Ha-rangue',  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Harangued  (ha- 
rangd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Haranguing.]     [Cf.  P.  haran- 
guer.  It.  aringare.]    To  make  an  harangue ;  to  declaim. 
Ha-rangue',  v.  t.     To  address  by  an  harangue. 
Ha-rangue'ful  (-ful),  a.     Full  of  h.arangue. 
Ha-r^g'uer  (ha^rang'er),  re.    One  who  harangues,  or 
is  fond  of  haranguing  ;  a  declaimer. 

With  them  ioin'd  all  th'  haranguers  of  the  throng. 
That  thought  to  get  preferment  by  the  tongue.    Dryden. 

Har'ass  (har'as),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Harassed  (-ast) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Harassing.]  [F.  harasser ;  cf.  OF.  ha- 
race  a  basket  made  of  cords,  harace,  harasse,  a  very  heavy 
and  large  shield ;  or  harer  to  set  (a  dog)  on.]  To  fa- 
tigue ;  to  tire  with  repeated  and  exhausting  efforts;  esp., 
to  weary  by  importunity,  teasing,  or  fretting ;  to  cause 
to  endure  excessive  burdens  or  anxieties  ;  —  sometimes 
followed  by  out. 

[Troops]  harassed  with  a  long  and  wearisome  inarch.    Bii'--»:. 

Nature  oppressed  and  harassed  out  with  care.    Addiaon. 

Vext  with  lawyers  and  harassed  with  debt.    Tnmyioii. 

Syn.  —  To  weary ;  jade ;  tire ;  perplex ;  distress  ■  tease ; 
worry ;  disquiet ;  chafe ;  gall ;  annoy ;  irritate  ;  plague : 
vex  ;  molest ;  trouble  ;  disturb ;  torment. 

Har'ass,  n.    1.  Devastation  ;  waste.    [Obs.]    Sfilton. 

2.  Worry;  harassment.     [P.]  }>t,i'n. 

Har'aSS-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  harasses. 

Har'ass-ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  harassing,  or 
state  of  being  harassed ;  worry ;  annoyance ;  anxiety. 

Little  harassinenls  which  I  am  led  to  suspect  do  occasionally 
molest  the  most  fortunate.  Ld.  Lyttoru 

Har'ber-ous  (har'ber-us),  a.    Harborous.     [Obs.] 

A  bishop  must  be  faultless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  honestly 
appareled,  harliuious.  Tyndale  (1  Tun.  iii.  2). 

Har'bin-ger  (-bTn-jer),  re.  [OE.  herbergeour,  OF.  her- 
bergeor  one  who  provides  lodging,  fr.  herbergier  to  pro- 
vide lodging,  F.  heberger,  OF.  herberge  lodging,  inn,  F. 
auberge;  of  German  origin.  See  Harbor.]  1.  One  who 
provides  lodgings;  especially,  the  oHicer  of  the  English 
royal  household  who  formerly  preceded  the  court  when 
traveling,  to  provide  and  prepare  lodgings.  Fuller. 

2.  A  forerunner ;  a  precursor ;  a  messenger. 

I  knew  by  these  harhiiirjers  who  wore  coining.     Landor, 

Har'bin-ger,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hareinqeked  (-jerd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Harbingering.]  To  usher  in  ;  to  be  a 
harbinger  of.  "  Thus  did  the  star  of  religious  freedom 
harbinger  the  day."  Bancroft. 

Har'bor  (-ber),  re.  [Written  also  harbour.]  [OE.  her- 
bor,  herberwe,  nerbcrge,  Icel.  herbergi  (cf.  OHG.  Iieri- 
bergn),  orig.,  a  shelter  for  soldiers;  hcrr  army  +  '{?'"'£"» 
to  save,  help,  defend ;  akin  to  AS.  here  army,  G.  heer, 
OHG.  heri,  Goth,  harfis,  and  AS.  heorgnn  to  save,  shel- 
ter, defend,  G.  bergen.  See  Harry,  2d  Bury,  and  cf .  Har- 
binger.] 1.  A  station  for  rest  and  eiitertaiumont ;  a 
place  of  security  and  comfort ;  a  refuge  ;  a  shelter. 

[A  grove]  fair  harbour  that  them  seems.        Spfnser. 
For  harbor  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked.    Dryden. 

2.  Specif. :  A  \odging  place  ;  an  inn.  [Oft*.]   Chaucer. 

3.  (Ai:trol.)  The  mansion  of  a  heavenly  body.     [06.t.] 

4.  A  jiortion  of  a  sea,  a  lake,  or  other  largo  body  of 
water,  eitlier  landlocked  or  artificially  protected  so  aa 
to  bo  a  place  of  safety  for  vessels  iu  stormy  weather ;  a 
port  or  haven. 
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6.  {Glass  Works)  A  mixing  box  for  materials. 

Harbor  dues  {Naut.)^  fees  paid  for  the  use  of  a  harbor.  — 
Harbor  seal  {Zool.),  the  common  seal.  —  Harbor  watcbf 
a  watch  set  when  a  vessel  is  in  port ;  an  anchor  watch. 

Har1)0r  (liar'ber),  v.  t.  [Written  also  harbour.'] 
\imp.  &  p.  p.  Haeboeed  (-berd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb  n.  Har- 
BOHING.]  [OE.  /teiberen,  herberwen,  herbergen ;  of.  Icel. 
herbergja.  See  Hakbok,  >;.]  To  afford  lodging  to  ;  to 
entertain  as  a  guest ;  to  shelter ;  to  receive  ;  to  give  a 
refuge  to ;  to  indulge  or  cherish  (a  thought  or  feeling, 
esp.  an  ill  thought). 

Any  place  that  harbors  men.  Shak. 

The  bare  suspicion  made  it  treason  to  harbor  the  person  sus- 
pected. i^/J.  Burnet. 
Let  not  your  gentle  breast  harbor  one  thought  of  outrage.  Rowe. 

Har'bor,  v.  i.  To  lodge,  or  abide  for  a  time  ;  to  take 
shelter,  as  in  a  harbor. 

For  this  night  let  '3  harbor  here  in  York.  Shak. 

HarT)Or-age  (-Sj),  ».     Shelter  ;  entertainment.     [iJ.] 
Where  can  I  get  me  harborage  for  the  night  ?     Tennyson. 

HarllOr-er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  harbors. 
Geneva  was  ...  a  harborer  of  exiles  for  religion.    Strype. 

Har'bor-leSS,  a.     Without  a  harbor  ;  shelterless. 

Har'bor  mas'ter  (mas'ter).  An  officer  charged  with 
the  duty  of  executing  the  regulations  respecting  the  use 
of  a  harbor. 

Har'bor-OUgh    (-0),  ]  n.     [See  Habbor.]    A  shelter. 

Har'brough  (-bro),  |      [06s.]  Spenser. 

Har'bor-OUS  (-ber-iSs),  a.     Hospitable.     [06«.] 

Hard  (hard),  a.  ICompar.  Harder  (-er) ;  superl. 
Hardest.]  [OE.  hard,  heard,  AS.  heard;  akin  to  OS. 
&  D.  hard,  G.  hart,  OHG.  herti,  hard,  Icel.  harSr,  Dan. 
hoard,  Sw.  hard,  Goth,  hardus,  Gr.  Kpa-nis  strong,  (capros, 
icpciTos,  strength,  and  also  to  E.  -ard,  as  in  coward,  drunk- 
ard, -crat,  -cracy  in  autor^ra^,  demoerac;/;  cf.  Skr.  kratv, 
strength,  kr  to  do,  make.  Cf.  Hasdy.]  1.  Not  easily 
penetrated,  cut,  or  separated  into  parts ;  not  yielding  to 
pressure ;  firm  ;  solid ;  compact ;  —  applied  to  material 
bodies,  and  opposed  to  sojt ;  as,  hard  wood  ;  hard  flesh  ; 
a  hard  apple. 

2.  Difficult,  mentally  or  judicially ;  not  easily  appre- 
hended, decided,  or  resolved ;  as,  a  hard  problem. 

The  hard  causes  they  brought  unto  Moses.    Ex.  xviii.  26. 
In  which  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood.  2  Feter  iii.  16. 

3.  Difficult  to  accomplish ;  full  of  obstacles ;  labo- 
rious ;  fatiguing ;  arduous ;  as,  a  hard  task ;  a  disease 
hard  to  cure. 

4.  Difficult  to  resist  or  control ;  powerful. 

The  stag  was  too  hard  for  the  horse.    V Estrange. 
A  power  which  will  be  always  too  hard  for  them.    Addison. 

5.  Difficult  to  bear  or  endure ;  not  easy  to  put  up  with 
or  consent  to ;  hence,  severe  ;  rigorous ;  oppressive ;  dis- 
tressing ;  unjust ;  grasping  ;  as,  a  hard  lot ;  hard  times  ; 
hard  fare ;  a  hard  winter  ;  hard  conditions  or  terms. 

I  never  could  drive  a  hard  bargain.  Burke. 

6.  Difficult  to  please  or  influence ;  stern  ;  unyielding  ; 
obdurate  ;  unsympathetic  ;  unfeeling ;  cruel ;  as,  a  hard 
master ;  a  hard  heart ;  hard  words  ;  a  hard  character. 

7.  Not  easy  or  agreeable  to  the  taste ;  harsh ;  stiff ; 
rigid ;  ungraceful ;  repelling ;  as,  a  hard  style. 

Figures  harder  than  even  the  marble  itself.    Dryden. 

8.  Rough ;  acid ;  sour,  as  liquors ;  as,  hard  cider. 

9.  {Pron.)  Abrupt  or  explosive  in  utterance;  not  as- 
pirated, sibilated,  or  pronounced  with  a  gradual  change 
of  the  organs  from  one  position  to  another ;  —  said  of 
certain  consonants,  as  c  in  came,  and  g  in  go,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  same  letters  in  center,  general,  etc. 

10.  Wanting  softness  or  smoothness  of  utterance ; 
harsh ;  as,  a  hard  tone. 

11.  (Painting)  (a)  Rigid  in  the  drawing  or  distribu- 
tion of  the  figures ;  formal ;  lacking  grace  of  composi- 
tion. (6)  Having  disagreeable  and  abrupt  contrasts  in 
the  coloring  or  light  and  shade. 

Hard  cancer,  Hard  case,  etc.  See  under  Cancer,  Case, 
etc.  —  Hard  clam,  or  Hard-shelled  clam  (.^oo^.),  the  qua- 
hog.  —  Hard  coal,  anthracite,  as  distinguished  from  bitu- 
minous or  io/<  coal. —Hard  and  fast.  (Naul.)  See  under 
Past.  —  Hard  finlBh  {Arch. ),  a  smooth  finishing  coat  of 
hard  fine  plaster  applied  to  the  surface  of  rough  plaster- 
ing. —  Hard  lines,  hardship  ;  difficult  conditions.  —  Hard 
money,  coin  or  specie,  as  distinguished  from  paper  money. 

—  Hard  oyster  (Xoo/.),  the  northern  native  oyster.  [Local, 
U.  ^.J— Hard  pan,  the  hard  stratum  of  earth  lying  be- 
neath the  soil ;  hence,  figuratively,  the  firm,  substantial, 
fundamental  part  or  quality  of  anything ;  as,  the  hard 
pan  of  character,  of  a  matter  in  dispute,  etc.    See  Pan. 

—  Hard  rubber.  See  under  Rubber.  —  Hard  solder.  See  un- 
der Solder.  —  Hard  water,  water  wliich  contains  lime  or 
some  mineral  substance  rendering  it  unfit  for  wasliing. 
See  Hardness,  3.  —  Hard  wood,  wood  of  a  solid  or  hard 
texture  ;  as  walnut,  oak,  ash,  box,  and  the  like,  in  dis- 
tinction from  pine,  poplar,  hemlock,  etc.  — In  hard  condi- 
tion, in  excellent  condition  for  racing  ;  having  firm  mus- 
cles ;  —  said  of  race  horses. 

Syn.  —  Solid  ;  arduous  ;  powerful ;  trying  ;  unyielding ; 
stubborn  :  stern ;  flinty ;  unfeeling ;  harsh ;  difficult ;  se- 
vere ;  obdurate  ;  rigid.    See  Solid,  and  Arduous. 

Hard,  adv.  [OE.  harde,  AS.  hearde.]  1.  With  pres- 
sure ;  with  urgency ;  hence,  diligently  ;  earnestly. 

And  prayed  so  hard  for  mercy  from  the  prince.    Dryden. 
My  father 
Is  hard  at  study  ;  pray  now,  rest  yourself.  Shak. 

2.  With  difficulty ;  as,  the  vehicle  moves  hard. 

3.  Uneasily  ;  vexatiously ;  slowly.  Shak. 

4.  So  as  to  raise  difficulties.  "  The  question  is  hard 
set."      _  Sir  T.  Browne. 

5.  With  tension  or  strain  of  the  powers ;  violently ; 
with  force  ;  tempestuously ;  vehemently ;  vigorously ; 
energetically  ;  as,  to  press,  to  blow,  to  rain  liard  ;  hence, 
rapidly  ;  nimbly ;  as,  to  run  hard. 

6.  Close  or  near. 

Whose  house  joined  hard  to  the  synaerogue.    Act.^  xviii.  7. 
Hard  by,  near  by ;  close  at  hand ;  not  far  off.    "  Hard 


by  a  cottage  chimney  smokes."  J/i'tton.  —  Hard  pushed. 
Hard  run,  greatly  pressed;  as,  he  was  hard  imshed  or 
hard  run  lor  time,  money,  etc.  [Collog.]— Said  up, 
closely  pressed  by  want  or  necessity ;  without  money 
or  resources  ;  as,  hard  up  for  amusements.    [Slang] 

11^°"  Hard  in  nautical  language  is  often  joined  to  words 
of  conuuand  to  the  helmsman,  denoting  that  the  order 
should  be  carried  out  with  the  utmost  energy,  or  that  the 
helm  should  be  put,  in  the  direction  indicated,  to  the  ex- 
treme limit;  as,  Ha)-d  ajiort !  Hard  astarboard  !  Hard 
alee!    Hard  aweather  I    Hard  up! 

Hard  is  also  often  used  in  composition  with  a  participle  ; 
as,  /wrd-baked  ;  Aard-earued ;  Aard-featured  ;  Aard-work- 
ing;  hard-won. 

Hard  (hard),  V.  t.    To  harden;  to  make  hard.   [Ote.] 

Chaucer, 

Hard,  n.    A  ford  or  passage  across  a  river  or  swamp. 

Hard'bake'  (-bak'),  ».  A  sweetmeat  of  boiled  brown 
sugar  or  molasses  made  with  almonds,  and  flavored  with 
orange  or  lemon  juice,  etc.  Thackeray. 

Hard'beam'  (-hem'),  n.  {Bat.)  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Carpinus,  of  compact,  horny  texture ;  hornbeam. 

Hard'en  (hiird''n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hardened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hardening  (-'n-Tug).]  [OE.  hard- 
nen,  hardenen.]  1.  To  make  hard  or  harder; 'to  make 
firm  or  compact ;  to  indurate ;  as,  to  harden  clay  or  iron. 

2.  To  accustom  by  labor  or  suffering  to  endure  with 
constancy ;  to  strengthen ;  to  stiffen  ;  to  inure ;  also,  to 
confirm  in  wickedness  or  shame ;  to  make  unimpression- 
able.    "Harden  not  your  heart."  Ps.  xcv.  8. 
I  would  Itarden  myself  in  sorrow.         Job  vi.  10. 

Hard'en,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  hard  or  harder ;  to  ac- 
quire solidity,  or  more  compactness ;  as,  mortar  hardens 
by  drying. 

The  deliberate  judgment  of  those  who  knew  him  fA.  Lincoln] 
has  hardened  into  tradition.  The  Century. 

2.  To  become  confirmed  or  strengthened,  in  either 
a  good  or  a  bad  sense. 

They,  hardened  more  by  what  might  most  reclaim.    Milton. 

Hard'ened  {-'nd),  a.  Made  hard,  or  harder,  or  com- 
pact ;  made  unfeehng  or  callous  ;  made  obstinate  or  ob- 
durate ;  confirmed  in  error  or  vice. 

Syn.  —  Impenetrable  ;  hard ;  obdurate  ;  callous  ;  un- 
feeling ;  unsusceptible  ;  insensible.    See  Obdurate. 

Hard'en-er  (-'n-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hard- 
ens ;  specif.,  one  who  tempers  tools. 

Hard'en-ing,  n.     1.  Making  hard  or  harder. 

2.  That  which  hardens,  as  a  material  used  for  con- 
verting tiie  surface  of  iron  into  steel. 

Har'der  (har'der),  n.  (Zool.)  A  South  African  mul- 
let, salted  for  food. 

Har-de'rl-an  (har-de'ri-an),  o.  {Anat.)  A  term  ap- 
plied to  a  lachrymal  gland  on  the  inner  side  of  the  orbit 
of  many  animals  which  have  a  third  eyelid,  or  nictitating 
membrane.    See  Nictitating  membrane,  under  Nictitate. 

Hard'-ta'vored  (hard'fa'verd),  a.  Hard-featured  ; 
ill-looking ;  as,  Vulcan  was  hard-favored.  Dryden. 

Hard'-fa'vored-ness,  n.     Coarseness  of  features. 

Hard'-fea'tured  (-fe'tiird;  135),  a.  Having  coarse, 
unattractive  or  stern  features.  Smollett. 

Hard'fern'  (-fem'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  fern 
(Lomaria  borcalis),  growing  in  Europe  and  Northwest- 
em  America. 

Hard'-fist'ed  (-f Ist'ed),  o.  1.  Having  hard  or  strong 
hands ;  as,  a  hard-fisted  laborer. 

2.  Close-fisted  ;  covetous  ;  niggardly.  Bp.  Hall. 

Hard'-lought'  (-fat'),  a.  Vigorously  contested  ;  as,  a 
hard-fought  battle. 

Hard'  grass'  (gras').  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  several 
different  grasses,  especially  to  the  Rottb'dllia  incurvata, 
and  to  the  species  of  JEgilops,  from  one  of  which  it  is 
contended  that  wheat  has  been  derived. 

Hard'hack' (-hak'),  M.  (Bot.)  A  very  astringent  shrub 
(Spirsea  tomeniosa),  common  in  pastures.  The  Poten- 
tilla  fruticosa  is  also  called  by  this  name. 

Hard'-hand'ed  (-hand'ed),  a.  Having  hard  hands, 
as  a  manual  laborer. 

Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens  here.         Shak. 

Hardliead'  (-bed'),  n.  1.  Clash  or  collision  of  heads 
in  contest.  -  Dryden. 

2.  (.Z'oS?.)  (a)  The  menhaden.  See  Menhaden.  l_Local, 
U.  jS.]  (6)  Block's  gurnard  {Trigla  gurnardus)  of  Eu- 
rope, (e)  A  California  salmon ;  the  steelhead.  (d)  The 
gray  whale.  See  Gray  whale,  under  Gray.  (e)  A 
coarse  American  commercial  sponge  (Spongia  dura). 

Hard'— head'ed,  a.  Having  sound  judgment;  saga- 
cious ;  shrewd.  — Hard'-head'ed-ness,  n. 

Hard'-heart'ed  (-hart'ed),  a.  Unsympathetic  ;  inex- 
orable ;  cruel ;  pitiless.  —  Hard'-heaft'ed-ness,  n. 

Har'di-head  (hiir'dl-hSd),  n.     Hardihood.     [06,?.] 

Har'dl-hOOd  (-hood),  n.  \_Hardy  +  -hood.]  Bold- 
ness, united  with  firmness  and  constancy  of  mind  ;  brav- 
ery ;  intrepidity  ;  also,  audaciousness ;  impudence. 

A  bound  of  graceful  hardihood.  Wordsworth. 

It  is  the  society  of  numbers  which  gives  hardihood  toiniciuity. 

Buckmmster. 

Syn.  —  Intrepidity  ;  courage  ;  pluck  ;  resolution  ; 
stoutness  ;  audacity ;  effrontery  ;  impudence. 

Har'di-ly,  adv.  1.  Same  as  Hardly.  lObs.]  Chaticer. 

2.  Boldly  ;  stoutly  ;  resolutely.  Wyclif. 

Har'di-ment(-ment),n.  [OF.hardement.  See  Hardy.] 

Hardihood;  boldness;  courage ;  energetic  action.  [05«.] 

Changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower.        Shak. 

Har'di-ness  (-dl-nes),  n.     1.  Capability  of  endurance. 

2.  Hardihood ;  boldness ;  firmness ;  assurance.  Spenser. 
Plenty  and  peace  breeds  cowards  ;  hardness  ever 

Of  hardiness  is  mother.  Shak. 

They  who  were  not  yet  grown  to  the  hardiness  of  avowing  the 

conteriipt  of  the  king.  Clarendon. 

3.  Hardship ;  fatigue.     [06s.]  Spenser. 
Hard'ish  (hard'ish),  a.     Somewhat  hard. 
Hard'-la'bored    (hard'la'berd),    a.     Wrought  with 

severe  labor  ;  elaborate  ;  studied.  Swift. 


Hardly  (hard'ly),  adv.     [AS.  heardlice.     See  Haed,] 

1.  In  a  hard  or  difficult  manner ;  with  difficulty. 

Recovering  hardly  what  he  lost  before.        Dryden, 

2.  Unwillingly  ;  grudgingly. 

The  House  of  Peers  gave  so  hardly  their  consent.    MilUm, 

3.  Scarcely  ;  barely  ;  not  quite  ;  not  wholly. 
Hardly  shall  yon  find  any  one  so  bad,  but  he  desires  the  credit 

of  being  thought  good.  South. 

4.  Severely  ;  harshly  ;  roughly. 

He  has  in  many  things  been  hardly  used.  Swift. 

5.  Confidently;   hardily.     [06«.]  Holland. 

6.  Certainly  ;  surely  ;  indeed.     [06s.]  Chaucer, 
Hard'-mouthed'  (-mouthd'),  a.     Not  sensible  to  the 

bit ;  not  easily  governed ;  as,  a  hard-mouthed  horse. 

Hard'ness,  n.  [AS.  lieardnes.^.]  1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  hard,  literally  or  figuratively. 

The  habit  of  authority  also  had  given  his  manners  some  per- 
emptory hardness.  sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  [Min.)  The  cohesion  of  the  particles  on  the  surface 
of  a  body,  determined  by  its  capacity  to  scratch  an- 
other, or  be  itself  scratched ;  —  measured  among  minerals 
on  a  scale  of  which  diamond  and  talc  form  the  extremes. 

3.  (Chem.)  The  peculiar  quaUty  exhibited  by  water 
which  has  mineral  salts  dissolved  in  it.  Such  water  forms 
an  insoluble  compound  with  soap,  and  is  hence  unfit  for 
washing  purposes. 

I!^°°  This  quaUty  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  calcium 
carbonate,  causing  temporary  hardness  whicli  can  be 
removed  by  boiling,  or  by  calcium  sulphate,  causing  per- 
manent hardness  which  can  not  be  so  removed,  but  may 
be  improved  by  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Har'dOCk  (hiir'dSk),  n.     [06s.]    See  Hordock. 

Hard'pan'  (hard'pan'),  n.  The  hard  substratum. 
Same  as  Hard  pan,  under  Hakd,  a. 

Hards  (hardz),  n.  pi.  [OE.  herdes,  AS.  heordan ; 
akin  to  G.  Iiede.]    The  refuse  or  coarse  part  of  flax  ;  tow. 

Hard'-Shell'  (hiird'shel'),  a.  Unyielding;  insensible 
to  argument ;  uncompromising  ;  strict.    [Colloq.,  U.  S.] 

Hard'ship  (hard'shTp),  n.  That  which  is  hard  to 
bear,  as  toil,  privation,  injury,  injustice,  etc.  Swift, 

Hard'spun',  a.     Firmly  twisted  in  spinning. 

Hard'-tack'  (-tak'),  n.  A  name  given  by  soldiers 
and  sailors  to  a  kind  of  hard  biscuit  or  sea  bread. 

Hard'tail' (-tal'),  71.     (Zodl.)  See  Jubel. 

Hard'-VlS'aged  (-viz'ajd;  48),  a.  Of  a  harsh  or 
stern  countenance  ;  hard-featured.  Burke. 

Hard'ware'  (-wSr'),  n.  Ware  made  of  metal,  as 
cutlery,  kitchen  utensils,  and  the  like  ;  ironmongery. 

Hard'ware'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Hardwaeemen  (-mgu). 
One  who  makes,  or  deals  in,  hardware. 

Har'dy  (har'dy),  a.  [Compar,  Hardier  (-di-er);  su- 
perl. Hardiest.]  [F.  hardi,  p.  p.  fr.  OF.  hardir  to  make 
bold ;  of  German  origin,  cf.  OHG.  hertan  to  harden,  G. 
Jiarten.  See  Hard,  a.]  1.  Bold  ;  brave  ;  stout ;  dar- 
ing ;  resolute ;  intrepid. 

Hap  helpeth  hardy  man  alway.  Chaucer, 

2.  Confident ;  fidl  of  assurance ;  in  a  bad  sense,  mor- 
ally hardened ;  shameless. 

3.  Strong  ;  firm ;  compact. 

[A]  blast  may  shake  in  pieces  his  hardy  fabric.        South. 

4.  Inured  to  fatigue  or  hardships ;  strong ;  capable  ol 
endurance ;  as,  a  hardy  veteran  ;  a  hardy  mariner. 

5.  Able  to  withstand  the  cold  of  winter. 

I^p*  Plants  which  are  hardy  in  Virginia  may  perish  in 
New  England.  Half-hardy  plants  are  those  wliich  are 
able  to  withstand  mild  winters  or  moderate  frosts. 

Har'dy,  n.  A  blacksmith's  fuller  or  chisel,  having  a 
square  shank  for  insertion  into  a  square  hole  in  an  anvil, 
called  the  hardy  hole. 

Hare  (hSr),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Harry,  Harass.]  To  excite  j 
to  tease,  harass,  or  worry  ;  to  harry.     [06s.]  Locke. 

Hare,  n.     [AS.  hara;  akin  to  D.  haas,  G.  hase,  OHG. 
haso,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
hare,    Icel.     heri, 
Skr.  goQa.  V226.] 

1.  (Zool.)  A  ro- 
dent of  the  genus 
Lepus,  having  long 
hind  legs,  a  short 
tail,  and  a  divided 
upper  lip.  It  is  a 
timid  animal, 
moves  swiftly  by 
leaps,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  fe- 
cundity. 

(t^^  The  species 
of  hares  are  numer- 
ous. The  common 
European  hare  is 
Lepustimidtts.  The 
northern  or  vary- 
ing hare  of  America 
(i.  Americanus), 
and  the  prairie 
hare  (L.  campes- 
tris),  turn  white  in 
winter.  In  America,  the  various  species  of  hares  are  com- 
monly caUed  rabbits. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  small  constellation  situated  south  of 
and  under  the  foot  of  Orion ;  Lepus. 

Hare  and  hounds,  a  game  played  bv  men  and  boys,  two, 
called  hares,  having  a  few  minutes'  start,  and  scattering 
bits  of  paper  to  indicate  their  course,  being  chased  by 
the  others,  called  the  hounds,  through  a  wide  circuit.  — 
Hare  kangaroo  (Zool>.,  a  small  Australian  kangaroo (Za- 
Qorchestes  Leporoides),  resembling  the  hare  in  size  and 
color.  —Hare's  lettuce  {Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus  Son^ 
clius,  or  sow  thistle  ;  —  so  called  because  hares  are  said 
to  eat  it  when  fainting  with  heat.  Br.  Prior.  — Jumping 
hare.  {Zool.)  See  under  Jumping.  —  Little  chief  hare,  or 
Crying  hare.  {Zool.)  See  Ch^ef  haee.  —  Sea  hare.  {Zool.) 
See  Aplysia. 

Hare'bell'   (hSr'bel'),   n.      {Bot.)  A    small,   slender, 


American  Mountain  Hare  {Lepus  Amer- 
icanus, variety  Bairdii). 
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Harebell 
( Campanula  rotimdifolia). 


Har'fang  (liar'fang),  n. 
(Zool.)  Tlie  snowy  owl. 
Ha'ri-a'll  grass'  (ha'rT-a'li  gras') 


branching  plant  {Campanula  rotundifoUa),  having  blue 
bell-shaped  flowers  ;  also,  Scilla 
nutans,  wliich  has  similar  flow- 
ers ;  —  called  also  bluebell . 
[Written  also  hairbell-l 
E'en  the  light  harebell  raised  its 
head.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Hare'brained'  (har'brand'), 
a.  Wild  ;  giddy ;  volatile ;  heed- 
less. "  A  mad  hare-brained  fel- 
low." North  {Plutarch).  [Writ- 
ten also  liairbrained.'] 

Hare'foot'(-f66t'),«.  \.  {Zo- 
ol.) A  long,  narrow  foot,  car- 
ried (that  is,  produced  or  ex- 
tending) forward  ;  —  said  of 
dogs. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  tree  {Ochroma 
Lagopus)  of  the  West  Indies, 
having  the  stamens  united  some- 
what in  the  form  of  a  hare's  foot. 

Harefoot  clover  (Bot.),  a  species  of  clover  (.Trifolium  ar- 
vense)  with  soft  and  silky  heads. 

Hare'-heart'e(i(-hart'ed),a.  Timorous;  timid;  easily 
frightened.  Ainsworth. 

Hare'hound' (-hound'), »■  SeeHAKKlEK.  A.Chalmers. 

Har'eld  (har'eld),  n.  {Zool.)  The  long-tailed  duck. 
See  Old  Squaw. 

Hare'lip'  (hSr'lTp'),  n.  A  lip,  commonly  the  upper 
one,  having  a  fissure  or  perpendicular  division  like  that 
of  a  hare.  —  Hare'llpped'  (-lipf),  a. 

Ha'rem  (ha'rem;  277),  n.  [Ar.  haram,  orig.,  any- 
thing forbidden  or  sacred,  fr.  harama  to  forbid,  prohibit.] 
[Written  also  haram  and  hareem.']  1.  The  apartments 
or  portion  of  the  house  allotted  to  females  in  Moham- 
medan families. 

2.  The  family  of  wives  and  concubines  belonging  to 
one  man,  in  Mohammedan  countries ;  a  seraglio. 

Ha-ren'gi-form  (ha-ren'jT-f6rm),  a  [F.  hareng  her- 
ring (LL.  harengus)  +  -form.~\    Herring-shaped. 

Hare'S'-ear'  (hSrz'er'),  n.  {Bot.)  An  umbelliferous 
plant  {Bupleurum  rotundifolium) ;  — so  named  from  the 
shape  of  its  leaves.  Dr.  Prior. 

Hare's'-fOOt'  fern'  (-fSof  fern').  (So<.)  A  species 
of  fern  {Davallia  Canariensis)  with  a  soft,  gray,  hairy 
rootstock;  — whence  the  name. 

Hare's'-tail'  (-tal'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  grass  {Brio- 
phorum  vaginatum).    See  Cotton  grass,  under  Cotton. 

Hare's-tail  grass  (Bot.),  a  species  of  grass  (Lagurus  ova- 
ius)  whose  head  resembles  a  hare's  tail. 

[See  Hare,  n.,  and  Fang.] 

{Bot.)  The  East 
Indian  name  of  the  Cynodon  Daclylon ;  dog's-grass. 

Har'1-COt  (har'e-ko  ;  F.  a're'ko'),  n.  [F.]  1.  A  ra- 
gout or  stew  of  meat  with  beans  and  other  vegetables. 

2.  The  ripe  seeds,  or  the  unripe  pod,  of  the  common 
string  bean  {Phaseolus  vulgaris),  used  as  a  vegetable. 
Other  species  of  the  same  genus  furnish  different  kinds 
of  haricots. 

Har'l-er  (har'I-er),  n.     {Zool.)  See  Harriek. 

Ha'ri-ka'ri  (Iia'rT-ka'rT),  n.     See  Hara-kiri. 

Har'i-0-la'tion  (har'i-o-la'shun),  n.  [See  Abiola- 
TiON.]     Prognostication ;  soothsaying.  \_Obs.'\  Cockeram. 

Har'ish  (hSr'Ish),  a.  Like  a  hare.  \_R.~\  Huloet. 
^  Hark  (hiirk),  V.  i.  [OE.  herken.  See  Hearken.]  To 
listen  ;  to  hearken.  [Now  rare,  e-xcept  in  the  imperative 
form  used  as  an  interjection.  Hark  I  listen.]    Hudibras. 

Hark  away!  Hark  back  I  Hark  forward  I  (Sporting), 
cries  used  to  incite  and  guide  hounds  in  hunting.  —  To  hark 
back,  to  go  back  for  a  fresh  start,  as  when  one  has  wan- 
dered from  his  direct  course,  or  made  a  digression. 
He  must  have  overshot  the  mark,  and  must  tiark  back.  Haggard. 
He  harked  hack  to  the  subject.       W.  E.  Norris. 

Hark'en  (-'n),  v.  t.  &  i.     To  hearken.  Teymyson. 

Harl  (harl),  n.  [Cf.  OHG.  harluf  noose,  rope  ;  B. 
hards  refuse  of  flax.]  1.  A  filamentous  substance ;  es- 
pecially, the  filaments  of  flax  or  hemp. 

2.  A  barb,  or  barbs,  of  a  fine  large  feather,  as  of 
a  peacock  or  ostrich,  —  used  in  dressing  artificial  flies. 
[Written  also  herl.'] 

Harle  (harl),  re.    {Zool.)  The  red-breasted  merganser. 

Har'lech  group'  (hiir'lSk  grobp').  [So  called  from 
ifar/ec/j  in  Wales.]  (Geol.)  A  minor  subdivision  at  the 
base  of  the  Cambrian  system  in  Wales. 

Har'le-CLUin  (har'le-kln  or  -kwTn),  re.  [F.  arlequin, 
formerly  written  also  harlequin  (cf.  It.  arlecchino),  prob. 
fr.  OF.  hierlelcin,  helleguin,  goblin,  elf,  which  is  prob.  of 
German  or  Dutch  origin  ;  cf.  D.  hel  hell.  Cf.  Hell, 
Kin.]  a  buffoon,  dressed  in  party-colored  clothes,  who 
plays  tricks,  often  without  speaking,  to  divert  the  by- 
standers or  an  audience;  a  merry-andrew ;  originally,  a 
droll  rogue  of  Italiaij  comedy.  Percy  Smith. 

As  dumb  harlequin  is  exhibited  in  our  theaters.    Johnson. 

Harlequin  bat  (Zool.),  an  Indian  bat  (Scolophilus  orna- 
h/.s),  curiously  variegated  with  white  spots.  —  Harlequin 
beetle  (Zool.),  a  very 
large  South  Americaii 
beetle  (Acrocinus  lon- 
gimaju/s)  having  very 
long  legs  and  antennae. 
The  elytra  are  curi- 
ously marked  with 
red,  black,  and  gray. 
—  Harlequin  cabbage 
bag.  (Zool.)  See  Cal- 
IOOBACK.  —  Harlequin  X 
caterpillar  (Zo'ol.),  tlie  10, 
larva  of  an  American 
bombycid  moth  (Eu- 
chntes  egle)  which  is 
covered  with  black, 
white,  yellow,  and  or- 
ange tufts  of  hair. —Harlequin  duck  (Zoijl.),  a  North 
American  duck  (Histrionicus  histrionicvs).    The  male  is 


Harlequin  Duck,  male. 


dark  ash,  curiously  streaked  with  white.  —Harlequin 
moth.  (Zool.)  See  Magpie  moth.  —  Harlequin  opal.  See 
Opal.  —  Harlequin  snake  (Zodl.),d^  small,  poisonous  snake 
[Elaps  fulvins),  ringed  with  red  and  black,  found  in  the 
Southern  United  States. 

Harle-quin  (har'le-kln  or  -kwTn),  v.  i.  To  play  the 
droll ;  to  make  sport  by  playing  ludicrous  tricks. 

Har'le-quin,  v.  t.  To  remove  or  conjure  away,  as  by 
a  harlequin's  trick. 

And  kitten,  if  the  humor  hit. 

Has  harlequined  away  the  fit.  M.  Green. 

Harle-quln-ade'  (-ad'),  n.  [F.  arlequinade.l  A  play 
or  part  of  a  play  in  which  the  harlequin  is  conspicuous ; 
the  part  of  a  harlequin.  Macaulay. 

Hai'lock  (liar'lok),  n.  Probably  a  corruption  either 
of  charlock  or  hardock.  Drayton. 

Har'lOt  (-lot),  n.    [OE.  harlot,  herlot,  a  vagabond,  OF. 

harlot,  herlot,  arlot ;  cf.  Pr.  arlot,  Sp.  arloie.  It.  arlotto  ; 

of  uncertain  origin.]     1.  A  churl ;  a  common  man ;  a 

person,  male  or  female,  of  low  birth.  [Oi«.] 

He  was  a  gentle  harlot  and  a  kind.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  person  given  to  low  conduct ;  a  rogue ;  a  cheat ; 
a  rascal.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

3.  A  woman  who  prostitutes  her  body  for  hire ;  a 
prostitute ;  a  common  woman  ;  a  strumpet. 

Har'lOt,  a.     Wanton  ;  lewd  ;  low  ;  base.  Shah. 

Har'lot,  V.  i.  To  play  the  harlot ;  to  practice  lewd- 
ness. 3IHton. 

Harlot-lze  (-Iz),  i>.  i.    To  harlot.     [OJj.]       Warner. 

Har'lot-ry  (-ry),  n.  1.  Ribaldry ;  buffoonery  ;  a  ribald 
story.     [06s.]  Piers  Plowman.     Chaucer. 

2.  The  trade  or  practice  of  prostitution ;  habitual  or 
customary  lewdness.  Dryden. 

3.  Anything  meretricious ;  as,  harlotry  in  art. 

4.  A  harlot;  a  strumpet ;  a  baggage.     [06s.] 

He  sups  to-night  with  a  harlotry.  Shak. 

Harm  (harm),  n.  [OE.  harm,  hearm,  AS.  hearm; 
akin  to  OS.  harm,  G.  harm,  grief,  Icel.  harmr,  Dan. 
harme,  Sw.  harm;  cf.  OSlav.  &  Russ.  warn'  shame, 
Skr.  grama  toil,  fatigue.]  1.  Injury ;  hurt ;  damage ; 
detriment ;  misfortune. 

2.  That  which  causes  injury,  damage,  or  loss. 
We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 
Beg  often  our  own  harms.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Mischief;  evil;  loss;  injury.    See  Mischief. 
Harm,  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Harmed  (harind) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Harming.]     [OE.  harmen,  AS.  hearmian.    See 
Harm,  re.]     To  hurt ;  to  injure ;  to  damage  ;  to  wrong. 
Though  yet  he  never  harmed  me.  Shak. 

No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known 
Why  he  should  mean  me  ill  or  seek  to  harm.    2Lilton. 

Har'ma-llne  (har'ma-lTn  or  -len),  n.  [Cf.  F.  harma- 
Hne.  See  Harmel.]  (CAem.)  An  alkaloid  found  in  the 
plant  Peganum  harmala.     It  forms  bitter,  yellow  salts. 

Har-mat'tan  (har-mSt'tan),  n.  [F.  harmaltan,  prob. 
of  Arabic  origin.]  A  dry,  hot  wind,  prevailing  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  in  December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary, blowing  from  the  interior  or  Sahara.  It  is  usu- 
ally accompanied  by  a  haze  which  obscures  the  sun. 

Har'mel  (hiir'raSl),  re.  [Ar.  harmal.'\  {Bot.)  A  kind 
of  rue  {Ruta  sylvestris)  growing  in  India.  At  Lahore 
the  seeds  are  used  medicinally  and  for  fumigation. 

Hami'ful  (harm'ful),  a.  Full  of  harm  ;  injurious ; 
iiurtful ;  mischievous.   "Most  Aarm/wZ hazards."  Strype. 

—  Harm'iul-ly,  adv.  —  Harm'ful-ness,  n. 
Har'mlne  (har'mTn  or  -men),  n.     [See  Harmaline.] 

{Chem.)  An  alkaloid  accompanying  harmaline  (in  the 
Peganum  harmala),  and  obtained  from  it  by  oxidation. 
It  is  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

Harm'less  (harm'les),  a.  1.  Free  from  harm ;  vin- 
hurt ;  as,  to  give  bond  to  save  another  harmless. 

2.  Free  from  power  or  disposition  to  harm  ;  innocent ; 
inoffensive.     "  The  harmless  deer."  Drayton. 

Syn. —  Iimocent ;  innoxious;  innocuous;  inoffensive; 
unoffending ;  unhurt ;  uninjured  ;  unharmed. 

—  Harm'less-ly,  orfc.  —  Harm'less-negs,  n. 

Har-mon'lc  (har-mon'ik),  )  a.      [L.  harmonicus,  Gr. 

Har-mon'iC-al  (-T-kol),  )  ap/aoi/ucd; :  cf.  F.  har- 
monique.  See  Harmony.]  1.  Concordant ;  musical ; 
consonant ;  as,  harmonic  sounds. 

Harmonic  twang !  of  leather,  horn,  and  brass.      Pope. 

2.  {Mus.)  Relating  to  harmony,  —  as  melodic  relates 
to  melody;  harmonious;  esp.,  relating  to  the  accessory 
sounds  or  overtones  which  accompany  the  predominant 
and  apparent  single  tone  of  any  string  or  sonorous  body. 

3.  {Math.)  Having  relations  or  properties  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  those  of  musical  consonances  ;  — 
said  of  certain  numbers,  ratios,  proportions,  points,  lines, 
motions,  and  the  like. 

Harmonic  interval  (Mus.),  the  distance  between  two 
notes  of  a  cliord,  or  two  consonant  notes.  —  Harmonical 
mean  (Arith.  &  Alg.),  certain  relations  of  numbers  and 
quantities,  which  bear  an  analogy  to  musical  consonances. 

—  Harmonic  motion,  the  motion  of  the  point  A,  of  the  foot 

of  the  perpendicular  PA,  when  P  moves  uni-         p 

formly  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and 
PA  is  drawn  perpendicularly  upon  a  fixed  di- 
ameter of  the  circle.  This  is  simple  harmon- 
ic motion.  The  combinations,  in  any  way, 
of  two  or  more  simple  harmonic  motions, 
make  other  kinds  of  harmonic  motion.  The 
motion  of  the  pendulum  bob  of  a  clock  is  ap- 
proximately  simple  liariiiovic  motion.  —  Har-  Wnrmnnic 
monic    proportion.      See  under  PRoroRTiON.        iviotion. 

—  Harmonic  series  or  progression.  See  under  Progres- 
sion. —  Spherical  harmonic  analysis,  a  mathematical 
method,  sometimes  referred  to  as  that  of  Lapl(rrr\t  Coef- 
ficients, which  has  for  its  object  the  expression  of  an  ar- 
bitrary, periodic  function  of  two  independent  vnriiibles, 
in  the  proper  form  for  a  large  class  of  physical  probloins, 
involving  .arbitrary  data,  over  a  spherical  surface,  and 
the  deduction  of  solutions  for  every  point  of  space. 
Tl'.e  functions  employed  in  this  method  are  calle<l  sptier- 
ical  haruiiiufc  functions.  Thom.'iou  <(■  Tail. —  Harmonic 
suture  (Anal.),  an  articulation  by  simple  apposition  of 


comparatively  smooth  surfaces  or  edges,  as  between  the- 
two  superior  maxillary  bones  in  man ;  —  called  also  har- 
monia,  and  harmony.  —  Harmonic  triad  (Mus.),  the  chord 
of  a  note  with  its  third  and  fifth  ;  the  comuiou  chord. 

Har-mon'iC  (har-m5n'ik),  re.  {Mus.)  A  musical  note 
produced  by  a  number  of  vibrations  which  is  a  multiple 
of  the  number  producing  some  other ;  an  overtone.  See 
Harmonics. 

Har-mon'i-ca  (-t-ka),  n.  [Fem.  fr.  L.  harmonicus 
harmonic.  See  Harmonic,  re.]  1.  A  musical  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  hemispherical  glasses  which,  by 
touching  the  edges  with  the  dampened  finger,  give  forth, 
the  tones. 

2.  A  toy  instrument  of  strips  of  glass  or  metal  hun^ 
on  two  tapes,  and  struck  with  hammers. 

Har-mon'ic-al-ly  (-i-kal-ly),  adv.  1.  In  an  harmon- 
ical manner  ;  harmoniously. 

2.  In  respect  to  harmony,  as  distinguished  from  mel- 
ody ;  as,  a  passage  harmonically  correct. 

3.  {Math.)  In  harmonical  progression. 
Har-mon'l-con  (-T-kon),  n.   A  small,  flat,  wind  instru. 

ment  of  music,  in  which  the  notes  are  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  free  metallic  reeds. 

Har-mon'ics  (-iflis),  re.  1.  The  doctrine  or  science  of 
musical  sounds. 

2.  pi.  {Mus.)  Secondary  and  less  distinct  tones  which 
accompany  any  principal,  and  apparently  simple,  tone, 
as  the  octave,  the  twelfth,  the  fifteenth,  and  the  seven- 
teenth. The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  artificial  tones 
produced  by  a  string  or  column  of  air,  when  the  impulse 
given  to  it  suffices  only  to  make  a  part  of  the  string  or 
column  vibrate ;  overtones. 

Har-mo'nl-OUS  (har-mo'nT-tis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  harmo- 
nieux.  See  Harmony.]  1.  Adapted  to  each  others 
having  parts  proportioned  to  each  other  ;  symmetrical. 

God  hath  made  the  intellectual  world  harmonious  and  beau- 
tiful without  us.  Locke. 

2.  Acting  together  to  a  common  end  ;  agreeing  in  ac- 
tion or  feeling ;  living  in  peace  and  friendship ;  as,  an 
harmonious  family. 

3.  Vocally  or  musically  concordant ;  agreeably  conso- 
nant ;  symphonious. 

—  Har-mo'ni-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Har-mo'ni-ous-ness,  n. 

Har-mon'i-phon  (har-mon'i-lon),re.  [Gr.  apfiovla  har- 
mony -t-  ifxiivTJ  sound.]  {3/us.)  An  obsolete  wind  instru- 
ment with  a  keyboard,  in  which  the  sound,  which  re- 
sembled the  oboe,  was  produced  by  tlie  vibration  of  thin 
metallic  plates,  acted  upon  by  blowing  through  a  tube. 

Har'mo-nist  (har'mo-nist),  n.     [Cf.  F.  harmoniste.'} 

X.  One  who  shows  the  agreement  or  harmony  of  cor- 
responding passages  of  different  authors",  as  of  the  four 
evangelists. 

2.  {Mus.)  One  who  understands  the  principles  of  har- 
mony or  is  skillful  in  applying  them  in  composition ;  a 
musical  composer. 

Har'mo-nist,  )  re.  {Eccl.  Hist. )  One  of  a  religious 

Har'mo-nite  (-nit),  )  sect,  founded  in  Wiirtemburg 
in  the  last  century,  composed  of  followers  of  George 
Rapp,  a  weaver.  They  had  aU  their  property  in  com- 
mon. In  1803,  a  portion  of  this  sect  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  called  the  village  thus  established.  Harmony. 

Har-mo'ni-um  (har-mo'nT-fim),  re.  [NL.  See  Har- 
mony.] A  musical  instrument,  resembling  a  small  organ 
and  especially  designed  for  church  music,  in  which  the 
tones  are  produced  by  forcing  air  by  means  of  a  belk'.v  s 
so  as  to  cause  the  vibration  of  free  metallic  reeds.  It  ■ 
now  made  with  one  or  two  keyboards,  and  has  ped  ;>j 
and  stops. 

Har'mo-nl-za'tlon  (har'mS-ni-za'shiin),  n.    The  a 
of  harmonizing. 

Har'mo-nize  (har'mo-niz),  v.  i.  limp.  Szp.  p.  Haemc- 
nized  (-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Harmonizing  (-ni'zTng).] 
[Cf.  F.  harmoniser.2  1.  To  agree  in  action,  adaptation,  or 
effect  on  the  mind ;  to  agree  in  sense  or  purport ;  as,  the 
parts  of  a  mechanism  harmonize. 

2.  To  be  in  peace  and  friendship,  as  individuals,  fami- 
lies, or  public  organizations. 

3.  To  agree  in  vocal  or  musical  effect ;  to  form  a  con- 
cord ;  as,  the  tones  harmonize  perfectly. 

Har'mo-nize,  v.  t.  1.  To  adjust  in  fit  proportions  ;  to 
cause  to  agree  ;  to  show  the  agreement  of ;  to  reconcile 
the  apparent  contradiction  of. 

2.  {Mus.)  To  accompany  with  harmony;  to  provide 
with  parts,  as  an  air,  or  melody. 

Har'mo-ni'zer  (-ni'zer),  ■«.     One  who  harmonizes. 

Har'mo-nom'e-ter  (-n5iu'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  apixovia.  har- 
mony -|-  -meter :  cf.  F.  harmonometre.']  An  instrument 
for  measuring  t!ie  harmonic  relations  of  sounds.  It  is 
often  a  monocliord  furnished  with  movable  bridges. 

Har'mo-ny  (liiir'ino-ny),  re.  /  pi.  Harmonies  (-niz). 
[F.  harmonic,  L.  harmonia,  Gr.  apjuoi/ia  joint,  proportion, 
concord,  fr.  apiads  a  fitting  or  joining.      See  Article.] 

1.  The  just  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other,  in  any 
system  or  conihiiiation  of  things,  or  in  things  intended 
to  form  a  connected  whole  ;  such  an  agreement  between 
the  different  parts  of  a  design  or  composition  as  to  pro- 
duce unity  of  effect ;  as,  the  harmony  of  the  universe. 

2.  Concord  or  agreement  in  facts,  opinions,  manners, 
interests,  etc.  ;  good  correspondence  ;  peace  and  friend- 
ship; as,  good  citizens  live  in  harmony. 

3.  A  liter.ary  work  which  brings  together  or  arranges 
systematically  parallel  passages  of  historians  respecting 
the  same  events,  and  shows  their  agreement  or  consist- 
ency ;  as,  a  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 

4.  (Mns.)  {a)  A  succession  of  chords  according  to  the 
rules  of  progression  and  niodul.ation.  (6)  The  science 
which  treats  of  their  construction  and  progression. 

Ton  thousand  harps,  that  tuned 
Angelic  hunnonics.  Mlllou. 

5.  {Anat.)  See  Harmonic  siiture,  under  Harmonic. 
Olose  harmony.  Dispersed  harmony,  etc.  See  under  Clo."!!!, 

Dispkrsed,   etc.  -    Harmony    of   tlie   spheroB.      See   Mu.iic 
of  the  .spheres,  under  Music. 
Syn.  —  Harmony,   Melody.     Harmony  results  from 
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the  conoord  of  two  or  more  strains  or  sounds  which  dif- 
fer in  pitch  and  quality.  Melody  denotes  the  pleasing 
alternation  and  variety  of  musical  and  measured  sounds, 
as  they  succeed  each  other  in  a  single  verse  or  strain. 

Har'most  (har'most),  re.  [Gr.  apfiom-n^,  fr-  apfi.6iei.v 
to  join,  arrange,  command  :  cf.  F.  harmosie.  See  Hak- 
siONY.]  {Gr.  Antiq.)  A  city  governor  or  prefect  ap- 
pointed by  the  Spartans  in  the  cities  subjugated  by  them. 

Hai'mo-tome  (-m6-tom),  re.  [Gr.  apfioi  a  joint  -)- 
-Tefj-veiv  to  cut:  cf.  F.  harmotome.']  (Atin.)  A  hydrous 
silicate  of  alumina  and  baryta,  occurring  usually  in  white 
cruciform  crystals ;  cross-stone. 

\!jSW^  A  related  mineral,  called  lime  harmotome,  and 
PMlipsite,  contains  lime  in  place  of  baryta.  Dana. 

Har'ness  (-nSs),  re.  [OE.  harneis,  karnes,  OF.  harneis, 
F.  harnais,  harnois  ;  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Armor,  harnez 
old  iron,  armor,  W.  haiarn iron.  Armor,  houarn,  Ir.  iarann, 
Oael.  iarunn.  Cf.  Ikon.]  1.  Originally,  the  complete 
dress,  especially  in  a  military  sense,  of  a  man  or  a  horse ; 
hence,  in  general,  armor. 

At  least  we  '11  die  with  harness  on  our  back.  Shak. 

2.  The  equipmeut  of  a  draught  or  carriage  horse,  for 
drawing  a  wagon,  coach,  chaise,  etc. ;  gear  ;  tackling. 

3.  The  part  of  a  loom  comprising  the  heddles,  with 
their  means  of  support  and  motion,  by  which  the  threads 
of  the  warp  are  alternately  raised  and  depressed  for  the 
passage  of  the  shuttle. 

To  die  In  harness,  to  die  with  armor  on ;  hence,  col- 
loquially, to  die  while  actively  engaged  in  work  or  duty. 
Har'ness,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Harnessed  (-nSst) ;  p. 
pr.  &vb.  n.  Haehessing.]  [OE.  karneisen;  cf.  F.har- 
nacher,  OF.  harneschier.']  1.  To  dress  in  armor ;  to 
equip  with  armor  for  war,  as  a  horseman  ;  to  array. 

Harnessed  in  rugged  steel.  Bowe. 

A  gay  dagger. 
Harnessed  well  and  sharp  as  point  of  spear.       Chaucer. 

2.  Fig. :  To  equip  or  furnish  for  defense.   Dr.  H.  More. 

3.  To  make  ready  for  draught ;  to  equip  with  harness, 
as  a  horse.     Also  used  figuratively. 

Harnessed  to  some  regular  profession.    J.  C.  Shairp. 

EameBsed  antelope.  (,Zodl.)  See  GuiB. — Harnessed  moth 
IZool.),  an  American  bombycid  moth  (Arciia  phalerata  of 
Harris),  having,  on  the  fore  wings,  stripes  and  bands  of 
buff  on  a  black  ground. 

Har'ness   cask'  (kask').     (Naui.)  A  tub  lashed  to 
a  vessel's  deck  and  containing  salted 
provisions  for  daily  use ;  —  called  also 
Jiarness  tub.  W.  C.  Russell. 

Har'ness-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  har- 
nesses. 

Harns  (harnz),  re.  pi.  [Akin  to  Icel. 
fijarni,  Da,n.  hierne.^  The  brains.  [Scot.l 

Haip  (harp),  re.  [OE.  harpe,  AS. 
kearpe ;  akin  to  D.  harp,  G.  harfe, 
OHG.  harpha,  Dan.  harpe,  Icel.  &  Sw. 
harpa.']  1.  A  musical  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  triangular  frame  furnished 
■with  strings  and  sometimes  with  ped- 
als, held  upright,  and  played  with  the 
fingers. 

2.  {Astron.')  A  constellation;  Lyra, 
or  the  Lyre. 

3.  A  grain  sieve.     [_Scot.'\ 
.Solian  harp.    See  under  jEolian. 
Harp  seal  (Zo'ol.),  an  arctic  seal  (Phoca  Greenland ica). 

The  adult  males 
have  a  light-col- 
ored body,  with  a 
harp-sliaped 
mark  of  black  on 
each  side,  and  the 
face  and  throat 
black.  Called 
also  saddler,  and 
saddleback.  The 
immature  ones 
are  called  blue- 
sides.  —  Harp  shell 
(ZooL),  a  beauti- 
ful marine  gastropod  shell  of  the  genus  Harpa,  of  several 
species,  found  in  tropical  seas.  See 
Haepa. 

Harp,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Haeped 
(harpt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Haeping.] 
[AS.  hearpian.  See  Haep,  n.]  1.  To 
play  on  the  harp. 

I  heard  the  voice  of  harpers,  harping 
with  their  harps.  Rev.  xiv.  2. 

2.  To  dwell  on  or  recur  to  a  sub- 
ject tediously  or  monotonously  in 
speaking  or  in  writing  ;  to  refer  to 
something  repeatedly  or  continu- 
ally ;  —  usually  with  ore  or  upon. 
"Harpings  upon  old  themes." 

W.  Irving. 
Harping  on  what  I  am, 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was.  Shak. 

To   harp   on   one    string,    to   dwell 
upon  one  subject  vrith  disagreeable  or  wearisome  per- 
sistence.    [CoUoq.] 

Harp,  V.  t.  To  play  on,  as  a  harp ;  to  play  (a  tune) 
on  the  harp ;  to  develop  or  give  expression  to  by  skill  and 
art ;  to  sound  forth  as  from  a  harp  ;  to  hit  upon. 

Thou  'st  harped  my  fear  aright.  Sliak. 

II  Har'pa  (har'pa),  n.  [L.,  harp.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of 
marine  univalve  shells  ;  the  harp  shells ;  —  so  caEed  from 
the  form  of  the  shells,  and  their  ornamental  ribs. 

Har'pa-gon  (-gon),  n.  [L.  harpago,  Gr.  dpirayr;  hook, 
rake.]     A  grappling  iron.     [OJs.] 

Harp'er  (harp/er),  n.  [AS.  hearpere.'\  1.  A  player 
on  the  harp;   a  minstrel. 

The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks  .  .  . 
Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on  their  bosoms. 

Longfellow. 


Harp  (1). 


Harp  Seal.    A  Male;  B  Female. 


Harp  SheU  (Harpa 
articularis). 


2.  A  brass  coin  bearing  the  emblem  of  a  harp,  —  for- 
merly current  in  Ireland.  £.  jonson. 

Harp'lng  (harp'Tng),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  harp ;  as, 
harping  symphonies.  Milton. 

Harp'lng  I'ron  (I'iirn).  [F.  harper  to  grasp  strongly. 
See  Haepoon.]     A  harpoon.  Evelyn. 

Harp'lngS  (-ingz),  re.  pi.  (Naut.)  The  fore  parts  of 
the  walea,  which  encompass  the  bow  of  a  vessel,  and  are 
fastened  to  the  stem.     [Written  also  harpins."]      Totten. 

Harp'ist,  re.  [Cf.  F.  harpiste.']  A  player  on  the 
harp;  a  harper.  W.  Browne. 

Har-poon'  (har-poon'),  re.  [F.  harpon,  LL.  harpo, 
perh.  of  Ger.  origin,  f r.  the  harp  ;  cf .  F.  harper  to  take 
and  grasp  strongly,  harpe  a  dog's  claw,  harpin  boat- 
hook  (the  sense  of  hook  coming  from  the  shape  of  the 
harp) ;  but  cf .  also  Gr.  opjnj  the  kite,  sickle,  and  E.  harpy. 
Cf.HAKP.]  A 
spear  or  jave- 
lin    used     to 

strike  and  kill  Part  of  Harpoon, 

large  fish,   as 

whales ;  a  harping  iron.  It  consists  of  a  long  shank, 
with  a  broad,  flat,  triangular  head,  sharpened  at  both 
edges,  and  is  thrown  by  hand,  or  discharged  from  a  gim. 

Harpoon  fork,  a  kind  of  hayfork,  consisting  of  a  bar 
witli  liinged  barbs  at  one  end  and  a  loop  for  a  rope  at  the 
other  end,  used  for  lifting  hay  from  the  load  by  horse 
power.  —  Harpoon  gun,  a  gun  used  in  the  whale  fishery  for 
shooting  the  harpoon  into  a  whale. 

Har-poon',  f.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  j).  Harpooned  (-pobnd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  HABPOomKQ.]  To  strike,  catch,  or  kill 
with  a  harpoon. 

Har'poon-eer' (har'po6n-er'),  re.  Anharpooner.  Crabb. 

Har-poon'er  (har-poon'er),  re.  [Cf.  F.  harponneur.^ 
One  who  throws  the  harpoon. 

Harp'ress  (harp'rgs),  re.    A  female  harper.     [iJ.] 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Harp'sl-Chon  (harp'si-kSn),  re.  A  harpsichord.  [Obs.'] 

Harp'Si-ohord  (-kSrd),  re.  [OF.  harpechorde,  in 
which  the  harpe  is  of  German  origin.  See  Haep,  and 
Choed.]  {Mus.)  a  harp-shaped  instrument  of  music  set 
horizontally  on  legs,  like  the  grand  piano,  with  strings  of 
wire,  played  by  the  fingers,  by  means  of  keys  provided 
mth  quills,  instead  of  hammers,  for  striking  the  strings. 
It  is  now  superseded  by  the  piano. 

Har'py  (hiir'py),  re.  /  pi.  Haepies  (-pTz).  [F.  har- 
pie,  L.  harpyia,  Gr.  apTmia,  from  the  root  of  ap-n-i^ew 
to  snatch,  to  seize.  Cf.  Rapacious.]  J..  (Gr.  Myth.)  A 
fabulous  winged  monster,  ravenous  and  filthy,  having 
the  face  of  a  woman  and  the  body  of  a  vulture,  with  long 
claws,  and  the  face  pale  with  hunger.  Some  writers  men- 
tion two,  others  three. 

Both  table  and  provisions  vanished  quite. 

With  sound  of  harjnes'  wings  and  talons  heard.    Milton, 

2.  One  who  is  rapacious  or  ravenous  ;  an  extortioner. 

The  harpies  about  all  pocket  the  pool.    Goldsmith. 

3.  (Zool. )  (a)  The  European  moor  buzzard  or  marsh 
harrier  (Circus  seruginosus).  (b)  A  large  and  powerful, 
double-crested,  short- 
winged  American  eagle 
(Thrasaetus  harpyia).  It 
ranges  from  Texas  to 
Brazil. 

Harpy  bat.     (Zool.)   (a) 
An  East  Indian  fruit  bat 
of    the    genus    Harpyia 
(esp.  H.  cephalotes),  hav- 
ing   pronunent,    tubular 
nostrds.     (b)  A  small,  in-  ^ 
sectivorous    Indian     bat  % 
(Harpiocephalus  harpi/x).        ^ 
—  Harpy   fly   (Zool.),  the  — "^3fe» 
house  fly.  -^;.  ->^ 

Har'que-l)us   )  (har'- 

Har'ciue-buse )  kwe- 
biis),  re.  [See  Arquebus.] 
A    firearm    with    match 

holder,  trigger  and  turn-        ^         ( riu-asaiitus  liarpyia). 
bier,  made  in  the  second 

half  of  the  15th  century.  The  barrel  was  about  forty 
inches  long.  A  form  of  the  harquebus  was  subsequently 
called  arquebus  ivith  matchloclc. 

Har'rage  (har'raj ;  48),  v.  t.  [See  Haep.y.]  To  har- 
ass ;  to  plunder  from.     [Obs."]  Fuller. 

Har're  (har're),  re.  [OE.,  fr.  AS.  keorr,  hior.']  A 
hinge.     [OiS;]  Chaucer. 

Har'rl-dan  (hSr'rI-dan),  re.  [P.  haridelle  a  worn-out 
horse,  jade.]  A  worn-out  strumpet ;  a  vixenish  woman  ; 
a  hag. 

Such  a  weak,  watery,  wicked  old  harridan,  substituted  for 
the  pretty  creature  I  had  been  used  to  see.  De  Quincey. 

Har'ri-er  (-er),  re.  [From  Haeb,  re.]  (Zool.)  One  of 
a  small  breed 
of  hounds, 
used  for  hunt- 
ing  hares. 
[Written  also 
harier.'] 

Har'ri-er,  re. 
[From  Har- 
ry.] 1.  One 
who  harries. 

2.  (Zool.) 
One  of  several 
sp  eci  es  of 
hawks  or  buz- 
zards of  the 
genus  Circus 
which  fly  low 
and  harry  small  animals  or  birds,  —  as  the  European 
marsh  harrier  (Circus  xruginosus),  and  the  hen  harrier 
(C.  cyaneus). 

Harrier  hawk  (Zool.),  one  of  several  species  of  Ameri- 
can hawks  of  the  genus  Micrastur. 


Harrier. 


Har'row  (hSr'ro), re.  [OE.  harowe,  harwe,  AS.  hearge; 
cf.  D.  hark  rake,  G.  harke,  Icel.  herfi  harrow,  Dan.  harve, 
Sw.  harf,  V16.]  1.  An  implement  of  agriculture,  usu- 
ally formed  of  pieces  of  timber  or  metal  crossing  each 
other,  and  set  with  iron  or  wooden  teeth.  It  is  drawn 
over  plowed  land  to  level  it  and  break  the  clods,  to  stir 
the  soil  and  make  it  fine,  or  to  cover  seed  when  sown. 

2.  (Mil.)  An  obstacle  formed  by  turning  an  ordinary 
harrow  upside  down,  the  frame  being  buried. 

Bush  harrow,  a  kind  of  light  harrow  made  of  bushes,  for 
harrowing  grass  lands  and  covering  seeds,  or  to  finish  the 
work  of  a  toothed  harrow.  —  Drill  harrow.  See  imder  6th 
Deill.  —  Under  the  harrow,  subjected  to  actual  torture 
with  a  toothed  instrument,  or  to  great  afiliction  or  op- 
pression. 

Har'row,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hareowed  (-rod) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.n.  Harrowinq.]  [OE.  haroiuen,  harwen ;  cf.  Dan. 
harve.  See  Harrow,  re.]  1.  To  draw  a  harrow  over,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  clods  and  leveling  the  sur- 
face, or  for  covering  seed  ;  as,  to  harrow  land. 

Will  he  tiarrow  the  valleys  after  thee  ?    Job  xxxix.  10. 

2.  To  break  or  tear,  as  with  a  harrow  ;  to  wound  ;  to 
lacerate  ;  to  torment  or  distress  ;  to  vex. 

My  aged  muscles  harrowed  up  with  whips.         Howe. 

I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 

Would  tiarrow  up  thy  soul.  Sltak. 

Har'row,  interj.  [OF.  harau,  haro  ;  fr.  OHG.  hara, 
hera,  herot,  or  fr.  OS.  herod  hither,  akin  to  E.  Acre.] 
Help  I  Halloo  !    An  exclamation  of  distress  ;  a  call  for 


'  Harrow 
Spenser. 
Chaucer, 


succor  ;  —  the  ancient  Norman  hue  and  cry. 
and  well  away  !  " 

Harrow  !  alas  I  here  lies  my  fellow  slain. 

Har'row,  v.  t.     [See  Harry.]    To  pillage  ;  to  harry  j 

to  oppress.     [Obs."]  Spenser. 

Meaning  thereby  to  harrow  his  people.  MacoTi, 

Har'row-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  harrows. 

Har'row-er,  re.    One  who  harries.     [Obs."] 

Har'ry  (-ry),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Harried  (-rtd) ;  p, 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Harrying.]  [OE.  harwen,  herien,  herpen, 
AS.  hergian  to  act  as  an  army,  to  ravage,  plunder,  fr. 
here  army ;  akin  to  G.  heer,  Icel.  herr,  Goth,  harjis, 
and  Lith.  Icaras  war.     Cf.  Harbor,  Herald,  Heriot.] 

1.  To  strip  ;  to  pillage ;  to  lay  waste  ;  as,  the  North- 
men came  several  times  and  harried  the  land. 

To  harry  this  beautiful  region.  W.  Irving. 

A  red  squirrel  had  liarritd  the  nest  of  a  wood  thrush. 

J.  Burroughs. 

2.  To  agitate  ;  to  worry ;  to  harrow ;  to  harass.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  To  ravage  ;  plunder ;  pillage ;  lay  waste  ;  vex; 

tease  ;  worry ;  annoy  ;  harass. 

Har'ry,  v.  i.  To  make  a  predatory  incursion  ;  to  plun- 
der or  lay  waste.     [Obs.']  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Harsh  (harsh),  a.  [Compar.  Harsher  (-er) ;  superl, 
Harshest.]  [OE.  harsk  ;  akin  to  G.  harsch,  Dan.  harsh 
rancid,  Sw.  harsk;  from  the  same  source  as  E.  hard.  See 
Hard,  a.]  1.  Hough ;  disagreeable  ;  grating ;  esp. :  (a) 
To  the  touch.  " Marsh  saod."  Boyle.  (6)  To  the  taste. 
"Berries  harsh  and  crude."  Milton,  (c)  To  the  ear. 
" Harsli  din."    Milton. 

2.  Unpleasant  and  repulsive  to  the  sensibilities ;  aus« 
tere ;  crabbed  ;  morose ;  abusive  ;  severe  ;  rough. 

Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt.  Shak. 

Though  harsh  the  precept,  yet  the  preacher  charmed.  Dryden. 

3.  (Painting,  Drawing,  eto.)  Having  violent  contrasts 
of  color,  or  of  light  and  shade  ;  lacking  in  harmony. 

Harsh'ly,  adv.  In  a  harsh  manner ;  gratingly,' 
roughly ;  rudely. 

',T  will  sound  harshly  in  her  ears.  Shak. 

Harsh'ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  harsh. 
O,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed. 
And  he 's  composed  of  harshness.  Shak. 

'Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offense. 
The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense.      Pope. 
Syn.  —  Acrimony ;  roughness ;  sternness ;  asperity ; 
tartness.    See  Acrimony. 
Harslet  (hars'let),  re.    See  Haslet. 
Hart  (hart),  re.  [OE.  hart,  hert,  heart, 
AS.  heo7-t,  heorot ;  akin  to  D.  herl,  OHG. 
hiruz,  hirz,  G.  hirsch,  Icel.  hj'drtr,  Dan. 
&  Sw.  hjort,  L.  cervus,  and  prob.  to  Gr. 
Kepaos  horned,  Kepa^  horn.     V230.    See 
Horn.]    (Zool.)  A  stag ;  the  male  of  the 
red  deer.     See  the  Note  under  Buck. 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind. 
Milton. 

Hart'beest'(-best'),  re.  [D.  hertebeest. 
See  Hart,  and  Beast.]  (^ooZ.)  Alarge 
South  African  antelope  (Alcelaphus 
caama),  formerly  much  more  abundant  Antlers  of  a  Hart  _ 
than  it  is  now.  The  face  and  legs  are  1,  at  birth  ; 
marked  with  black,  the  rump  with  ?•  ^t  one  year ; 
white.  [Written  also  hartebeest,  and 
hartebest.'] 

Hart'en  (-'n),  v.  t.    To  hearten;  to 
encourage  ;  to  incite.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

Hart'lord  (hart'ferd),  re.  The  Hartford  grape,  a  vari- 
ety of  grape  first  raised  at  Hartjord,  Connecticut,  from 
the  Northern  fox  grape.  Its  large  dark-colored  berries 
ripen  earlier  than  those  of  most  other  kinds. 

Hart's'  ClO'ver  (hiirts'  klo'ver).  (Bot.)  Melilot  oi 
sweet  clover.     See  JIelilot. 

Hart's'-ear'  (-er'),  re.  (Bot.)  An  Asiatic  species  of 
Cacalia  (C.  Kleinia),  used  medicinally  in  India. 

HartS'hom'  (-hSrn'),  re.  1.  The  horn  or  antler  of  the 
hart,  or  male  red  deer. 

2.  Spirits  of  hartshorn  (see  below)  ;  volatile  salts. 

Hartshorn  plantain  (Bot. ),  an  annual  species  of  plantain 
(Plantago  Coronopas) ;  —  called  also  buckU-horn.  Booth. 
— Hartshorn  shavings,  originally  taken  from  the  horns 
of  harts,  are  now  obtained  chiefly  by  planing  down  the 
bones  of  calves.  They  afford  a  kind  of  jelly.  Hebert.  — 
Salt  of  hartshorn  (Chem.),  an  impure  solid  carbonate  of 
ammonia,   obtained  by  the    destructive   distillation  of 


3,  at  two  years  ; 

4,  at  three  years ; 

5,  at  four  years ; 

6,  at  five  years. 


ale,   senate,   care,    am,    arm,   ask,   flnol,   a^\    eve,   event,   end,   fern,    recent;    Ice,    idea,   Ell.-    old,   6bey.    6rb,    5dd ; 
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Jiartshom,  or  any  Idnd  of  bone  ;  volatile  salts.  Brande 
&  C.  —Spirits  of  hartBhom  (CVieTO.)i  asolution  of  ammonia 
in  water ;  —  so  called  because  lorinerly  obtained  from 
hartshorn  shavings  by  destructive  distiUatiou.  Similar 
ammouiacal  solutions  from  other  sources  have  received 
the  same  name. 

Hart's'-tongue'  (harts'tung'),  n.  {£ot.)  («)  A  com- 
mon British  fern  (Scolopendrium  vulgare),  rare  in  Amer- 
ica, (b)  A  West  Indian  fern,  the  Polypodium  PhyUitidis 
of  Linnaeus.     It  is  also  found  in  Florida. 

Hart'wort'  (hart'wfJrf ),  re.  {Bot.)  A  coarse  umbel- 
liferous plant  of  Europe  {Tordylium  maximum). 

^^^  The  name  is  often  vaguely  given  to  other  plants 
of  tlie  same  order,  as  species  of  Seseli  and  Bupleurum. 

Hai'um-scar'um  (hSr'iim-skar'um),  a,  [Cf.  hare, 
V.  t.,  and  scare,  v.  t.]  Wild;  giddy;  flighty;  rash; 
thoughtless.     [_Colloq.'\ 

They  had  a  quarrel  with  Sir  Thomas  Newcome's  own  son,  a 
haruiu-scLirum  lad.  Thackeray. 

Ha-rus'pi-ca'tlon  (ha-rus'pl-ka'shiin),  n.  See  Ha- 
RUSPICY.  Tylor. 

Ha-rus'plce  (hi-rus'pTs),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  hanispex.'] 
A  diviner  of  ancient  Rome.     Same  as  Arcspice. 

Ha-nis'pl-cy  (-pt-sy),  ?».  The  art  or  practices  of  ha- 
ruspices.     See  Akuspicy. 

Har'vest  (har'vSst),  re.  [OE.  harvest,  hervesl,  AS. 
hmrfest  autumn  ;  akin  to  LG.  harfst,  D.  herfst,  OHG. 
herbist,  G.  herbst,  and  prob.  to  L.  carpere  to  pluck,  Gr. 
Kopirds  fruit.  Cf.  Cakpet.]  1.  The  gathering  of  a  crop 
of  any  kind  ;  the  ingathering  of  the  crops  ;  also,  the  sea- 
son of  gathering  grain  and  fruits,  late  summer  or  early 
autumn. 

Seedtime  and  harvest  .  .  .  shall  not  cease.    Oen.  viii.  22. 
At  harvest,  when  corn  is  ripe.  Tyndale. 

2.  That  which  is  reaped  or  ready  to  be  reaped  or  gath- 
ered ;  a  crop,  as  of  grain  (wheat,  maize,  etc.),  or  fruit. 

Put  ye  in  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe.    Joel  iii.  13. 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps.  Shak. 

3.  The  product  or  result  of  any  exertion  or  labor ; 
gain  ;  reward. 

The  pope's  principal  harvest  was  in  the  jubilee.    Fuller. 
The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye.  Wordsworth, 

Harvest  flah  (Zo'ol.),  amarine  flsh  of  the  Southern  United 
States  (Siromateus  a^epi'doZus) ;— called  t^;A*'re(7  in  Vir- 
ginia. Alsoappliedtothedollarfish.  — Harvest  &y(Zool.), 
an  hemipterous  insect  of  the  genus  Cicada,  often  called 
locust.  See  Cicada.  —  Harvest  lord,  the  head  reaper  at  a 
harvest.  [Obs.]  Tusser. — Harvest  mite 
(Zo'dl.),  a  minute  European  mite  (Lep- 
tus  autumnalis),  of  a  bright  crimson 
color,  which  is  troublesome  by  pene- 
trating the  skin  of  man  and  domestic 
animals  ;  —  called  also  harvest  louse, 
and  harvest  bug. — Harvest  moon,  the 
moon  near  the  full  at  the  time  of  har- 
vest m  England,  or  about  the  autumnal 
equinox,  when,  by  reason  of  the  small 
angle  that  is  made  by  the  moon's  orbit 
with  the  horizon,  it  rises  nearly  at  the 
same  hour  for  several  days.  —  Harvest 
mouse  {Zo'ol.),  a  very  small  European  field  mouse  {Mus 
minutus).  It  builds  a  globular  nest  on  the  stems  of 
wheat  and  other  plants.  —Harvest  queen,  an  image  rep- 
resenting Ceres,  formerly  carried  about  on  the  last  day 
of  harvest.    ifiHore.— Harvest  spider.    (.Zooi.)  See  Daddy 

LONGLEQS. 

Har'vsst,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Harvested  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Harvesting.]     To  reap  or  gather,  as  any  crop. 

Har'vest-er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  harvests;  a  ma- 
chine for  cutting  and  gathering  grain ;  a  reaper. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  harvesting  ant. 

Har'Test-home'  (-hom'),  re.  1.  The  gathering  and 
bringing  home  of  the  harvest ;  the  time  of  harvest. 

Showed  like  a  stubble  land  at  harvest-home.        Shak. 

2.  The  song  sung  by  reapers  at  the  feast  made  at  the 
close  of  the  harvest ;  the  feast  itself.  Dryden. 

3.  A  service  of  thanksgiving,  at  harvest  time,  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

4.  The  opportunity  of  gathering  treasure.  Shak. 
Har'vest-lng,  a.  &  re.,  from  Harvest,  v.  t. 
Harvesting  ant  (Zo'ol.),  any  species  of  ant  which  gathers 

and  stores  up  seeds  for  food.    Many  species  are  known. 

d^^  The  species  found  in  Southern  Europe  and  Pales- 
tine are  Aphenogaster  structor  and  A.  baroura ;  that  of 
Texas,  called  agricultural  ant,  is  Poqonomyrmex  barbatus 
OT  Myrmica  molifaciens ;  that  of  Florida  is  P.  crudelis. 
See  Agricultural  ant,  under  Agricultural. 

Har'vest-less,  a.  Without  harvest ;  lacking  in  crops ; 
barren.    "  Harvestless  axAxmms.''''  Tennyson. 

Har'vest-man  (-man),  re.  /  pi.  Harvestmen  (-men). 

1.  A  man  engaged  in  harvesting.  Shah. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  See  Daddy  longlegs,  1. 
Har'vest-ry  (-ry),  re.    The  act  of  harvesting ;  also, 

that  which  is  harvested.  Swinburne. 

Har'y  (hSr'j?),  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  harier  to  harass,  or  E. 
harry,  v.  t.]  To  draw;  to  drag;  to  carry  off  by  vio- 
lence.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Has  (hSz),  3d  vers.  sing.  pres.  of  Have. 

Has'ard  (-erd),  re.    Hazard.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Hase  (haz),  V.  t.    [06s.]    See  Haze,  v.  t. 

Hash(li5sh),re.  [Formerly  hachey,  hachee,  F.  hachis, 
fr.  hacher  to  hash ;  of  German  origin ;  cf.  G.  hippe  sickle, 
OHG.  hippa,  for  happia.  Cf  Hatchet.]  1.  That  which 
is  hashed  or  chopped  up  ;  meat  and  vegetables,  especially 
such  as  have  been  already  cooked,  chopped  into  small 
pieces  and  mixed. 

2.  A  new  mixture  of  old  matter ;  a  second  preparation 
or  exhibition. 

I  can  not  bear  elections,  and  still  less  the  hash  of  them  over 
again  in  a  first  session.  Walpole. 

Hash,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hashed  (hSsht) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Hashing.]  [From  Hash,  re..-  cf.  P.  hacher  to 
hash.]  To  cl/iop  into  small  pieces ;  to  mince  and  mix ; 
as,  to  hash  meat.  Hudibras. 


Young  Harvest 
Mite,  much  en- 
larged. 


Hastate  Leaf. 


Hash'eesh  1  (hSsh'esh),  n.    [Ar.  hashish.']    A  slightly 

Hash'ish  j  acrid  gum  resm  produced  by  the  com- 
mon hemp  {Cannabis  saliva),  of  the  variety /redifa,  when 
cultivated  in  a  warm  climate ;  also,  the  tops  of  the  plant, 
from  which  the  resinous  product  is  obtained.  It  is  nar- 
cotic, and  has  long  been  used  in  the  East  for  its  intoxi- 
cating effect.     See  Bhang,  and  Ganja. 

Hask  (hask),  re.  [See  Hassock.]  A  basket  made  of 
rushes  or  flags,  as  for  carrying  fish.     [06s.]        Spenser. 

Has'let  (has'let),  re.  [F.  hateleties  broU,  for  haste- 
leltes,  fr.  F.  haste  spit ;  cf .  L.  hasta  spear,  and  also  OHG. 
harst  gridiron.]  The  edible  viscera,  as  the  heart,  liver, 
etc.,  of  a  beast,  esp.  of  a  hog.     [Written  also  harslet.] 

Hasp  (hasp),  re.  [OE.  hasp,  hesp,  AS.  hsepse  ;  akin 
to  G.  haspe,  h'dspe,  Sw.   &  Dan.   huspe,  Icel.    hespa.] 

1.  A  clasp,  especially  a  metal  strap  permanently  fast 
at  one  end  to  a  staple  or  pin,  while  the  other  passes  over 
a  staple,  and  is  fastened  by  a  padlock  or  a  pin  ;  also,  a 
metalUc  hook  for  fastening  a  door. 

2.  A  spindle  to  wind  yarn,  thread,  or  silk  on. 

3.  An  instrunlent  for  cutting  the  surface  of  grass 
land  ;  a  scarifier. 

Hasp,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hasped  (haspt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Haspinq.]  [AS.  hsepsian.'}  To  shut  or  fasten 
with  a  hasp. 

Has'SOCk  (hSs'sCk),  re.  [Scot,  hassock,  hassick,  a 
besom,  anytiiing  bushy,  a  large,  round  turf  used  as  a 
seat,  OE.  hassok  sedgy  ground,  W.  hesgog  sedgy,  hesg 
sedge,  rushes ;  cf.  Ir.  seisg,  and  E.  sedge.}  1.  A  rank 
tuft  of  bog  grass  ;  a  tussock.  Forby. 

2.  A  small  stuffed  cushion  or  footstool,  for  kneeling 
on  in  church,  or  for  home  use. 

And  knees  and  hassocks  are  well  nigh  divorced.    Cowper. 

Hast  (hast),  2d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Have,  oontr.  of 
havest.    [Archaic~\ 

Has'tate  (has'tat),     1  a.  [L.  hastatus,  fr.  hasta  spear. 

Has'ta-ted  (-ta-tSd),  j  Cf.  Gad,  re.] 
Shaped  like  the  head  of  a  halberd  ;  trian- 
gular, with  the  basal  angles  or  lobes 
spreading ;  as,  a  hastate  leaf. 

Haste  (hast),  re.  [OE.  hast;  akin  to  D. 
haast,  G.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  OFries.  hast,  cf. 
OF.  haste,  F.  hate  (of  German  origin) ;  all 
perh.  fr.  the  root  of  E.  hate  in  an  earlier 
sense  of,  to  pursue.  See  Hate.]  1.  Ce- 
lerity of  motion  ;  speed ;  svriftness  ;  die- 
patch  ;  expedition ;  —  applied  only  to  vol- 
untary beings,  as  men  and  other  animals. 

The  king's  business  required  haste.    1  Sarn.  xxi.  8. 

2.  The  state  of  being  urged  or  pressed  by  business ; 
hurry  ;  urgency ;  sudden  excitement  of  feeling  or  pas- 
sion ;  precipitance ;  vehemence. 

1  said  in  my  haste,  All  men  are  liars.      Pe.  cxvi.  11. 

To  make  Iiaste,  to  hasten. 

Syn.— Speed;  quickness;  nimbleness;  swiftness  ;  ex- 
pedition ;  dispatch ;  hurry ;  precipitance  ;  vehemence  ; 
grecipitatiou.  —  Haste,  Hurry,  Speed,  Dispatch.  Haste 
enotes  quickness  of  action  and  a  strong  desire  for  get- 
ting on  ;  hurry  includes  a  confusion  and  want  of  collected 
thought  not  implied  in  haste  ;  speed  denotes  the  actual 
progress  which  is  made  ;  dispatch,  the  promptitude  and 
rapidity  with  which  things  are  done.  A  man  may  prop- 
erly be  in  haste,  but  never  in  a  hurry.  Speed  usually  se- 
cures dispatch. 

Haste,  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hasted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Hasting.]  [OE.  hasten  ;  akin  to  G.  hasten,  D.  haas- 
ien,  Dan.  haste,  Sw.  hasta,  OF.  haster,  F.  hater.  See 
Haste,  re.]    To  hasten  ;  to  hurry.     [Archaic'] 

I  'U  haste  the  writer.  Shak. 

They  were  troubled  and  hasted  away.    Ps.  xlvtii.  5. 

Has'ten  (has''n),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hastened  (-'nd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.   Hastening  (-'n-ing).]     To  press;   to 

drive  or  urge  forward  ;  to  push  on ;  to  precipitate ;  to 

accelerate  the  movement  of  ;  to  expedite  ;  to  hurry. 

I  would  hasten  my  escape  from  the  windy  storm.    Ps.  Iv.  8. 

Has'ten,  v.  i.  To  move  with  celerity  ;  to  be  rapid  in 
motion  ;  to  act  speedily  or  quickly  ;  to  go  quickly. 

I  hastened  to  the  spot  whence  the  noise  came.    De  Foe. 

Has'ten-er  (-er),  re.     1.  One  who  hastens. 

2.  That  which  hastens ;  especially,  a  stand  or  re- 
flector used  for  confining  the  heat  of  the  fire  to  meat 
while  roasting  before  it. 

Has'tlf  (has'tif),  a.  [OF.  See  Hastive.]  Hasty. 
[Obs.]     Chaucer.— 'aas'Xit-ly,  adv.     [06s.] 

Has'tUe  (has'tn  or  -til),  a.  [L.  hasta  a  spear.]  {Bot.) 
Same  as  Hastate.  Gi-ay. 

Has'ti-ly  (has'tl-iy),  adv.  [From  Hasty.]  1.  In 
haste  ;  with  speed  or  quickness  ;  speedily  ;  nimbly. 

2.  Without  due  reflection  ;  precipitately ;  rashly. 

We  hastily  engaged  in  the  war.  Swift. 

3.  Passionately  ;  impatiently.  Shak. 
Has'tl-neSS,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  hasty ; 

haste  ;  precipitation  ;  rashness  ;  quickness  of  temper. 

Has'tlngS  (-tingz),  re.  pi.  [From  Haste,  v.']  Early 
fruit  or  vegetables ;  especially,  early  pease.      Mortimer. 

Has'tlngS  sands' (sandz').  (Geol.)  The  lower  group 
of  the  Wealden  formation ;  —  so  called  from  its  develop- 
ment around  Hastings,  in  Sussex,  England. 

Has'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [OF.  hastif.  See  Haste,  re.,  and 
cf.  Hastip.]     Forward  ;  early  ;  — said  of  fruits.  ^[06s.] 

Has'ty  (lias'ty),  a.  [Compar.  Hastier  (-tT-er);  sre- 
perl.  Hastiest.]  [Akin  to  D.  haastig,  G.,  Sw.,  &  Dan. 
hastig.  See  Haste,  re.]  1.  Involving  iiaste  ;  done,  made, 
etc.,  in  haste  ;  as,  a  ha.'ity  retreat  ;  a  hasty  sketch. 

2.  Demanding  haste  or  immediate  action.  [R.]  Chan- 
cer.    "Hasty  employment."  Shak. 

3.  Moving  or  acting  with  haste  or  in  a  hurry  ;  hurry- 
ing ;  hence,  acting  without  deliberation ;  precipitate  ; 
rash  ;  easily  excited ;  eager. 

Seest  thou  a  man  that  is  hasty  in  his  words  ?    There  is  more 

hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  Frov.  ixix.  20. 

The  hasip  multitude 

Admirinp  entered.  Milton. 

Be  not  limlii  to  go  out  of  his  eight.    Eccl.  viii.  3. 


4.  Made  or  reached  without  deliberation  or  due  cau- 
tion ;  as,  a  hasty  conjecture,  inference,  conclusion,  etc.  ; 
a  hasty  resolution. 

5.  Proceeding  from,  or  indicating,  a  quick  temper. 

Take  uo  unkinduess  of  bis  hasty  words.  Shak. 

6.  Forward;  early;  first  ripe.  [Ois.]  "As  the  Aas<y 
fruit  before  the  summer."  Is.  xxviii.  4. 

Has'ty  pud'ding  (has'ty  pud'dmg).  1.  A  thick  bat- 
ter or  pudding  made  of  Indian  meal  stirred  into  boiling 
water;  mush.     [U.S.] 

2.  A  batter  or  pudding  made  of  flour  or  oatmeal,  stirred 
into  boihng  water  or  milk.     [Eng.] 

Hat  (hat),  a.     Hot.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Hat,  sing.  pres.  of  Hote  to  be  called.  Cf.  Hatte. 
[06s.]     "  That  one  hat  abstinence."        Piers  Plowman. 

Hat  (hSt),  re.  [AS.  host,  hsett;  akin  to  Dan.  hat,  Sw- 
hatt,  Icel.  hattr  a  hat,  Kotlr  hood,  D.  hoed  hat,  G.  hut, 
OHG.  huot,  and  prob.  to  L.  cassis  helmet.  V13.  Cf. 
Hood.]  A  coveringfor  the  head  ;  esp.,  one  with  a  crown 
and  brim,  made  of  various  materials,  and  worn  by  men  or 
women  for  protecting  the  head  from  the  sun  or  weather, 
or  for  ornament. 

Hat  block,  a  block  on  which  hats  are  formed  or  dressed. 
—  To  pass  around  the  hat,  to  take  up  a  collection  of  vol- 
untary contributions,  which  are  often  received  in  a  hat. 
[Colloq.]    Lowell. 

Hat'a-ble  (hat'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Hate.]  Capable  of 
being,  or  deserving  to  be,  hated  ;  odious  ;  detestable. 

Hafband'  (hat'bSnd'),  re.  A  band  round  the  crown  of 
a  hat;  sometimes,  a  band  of  black  cloth,  crape,  etc., 
worn  as  a  badge  of  mourning. 

Hat'bOS'  (-boks'),  re.     A  box  for  a  hat. 

Hatch  (bach),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hatched  (hScht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Hatching.]  [F.  hacher  to  chop,  hack. 
See  Hash.]  1.  To  cross  with  lines  in  a  peculiar  manner 
in  drawing  and  engraving.     See  Hatching. 

Shall  win  this  sword,  silvered  and  hatched.     Chapman. 
Those  hatching  strokes  of  the  pencil.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cross ;  to  spot ;  to  stain  ;  to  steep.     [06s.] 

His  weapon  hatched  in  blood.  Beau.  %•  Fl. 

Hatch,  V.  t.  [OE.  hacchen,  hetchen;  akin  to  G.  hecken, 
Dan.  hekke ;  of.  MHG.  hagen  bull;  perh.  akin  to  E. 
hatch  a  half  door,  and  orig.  meaning,  to  produce  under  a 
hatch.  VIS.]  1.  To  produce,  as  young,  from  an  egg  or 
eggs  by  incubation,  or  by  artificial  heat ;  to  produce 
young  from  (eggs) ;  as,  the  young  when  hatched.  Paley. 
As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheih  them  not. 

Jer.  xvii.  11. 

For  the  hens  do  not  sit  upon  the  eggs  ;  but  by  keeping  them 
in  a  certain  equal  heat  they  [the  husbandmen]  bring  life  into 
them  and  hatch  them.  Pobynson  {Jlore's  Utopia). 

2.  To  contrive  or  plot ;  to  form  by  meditation,  and 

bring  into  being  ;  to  originate  and  produce  ;  to  concoct ; 

as,  to  hatch  mischief ;  to  hatch  heresy.  Hooker, 

Fancies  hatched 

In  silken-folded  idleness.  Tennyson. 

Hatch,  V.  i.  To  produce  young ;  —  said  of  eggs  ;  to 
come  forth  from  the  egg ;  —  said  of  the  young  of  birds, 
fishes,  insects,  etc. 

Hatch,  re.     1.  Tlie  act  of  hatching. 

2.  Development ;  disclosure  ;  discovery.  Shak. 

3.  The  chickens  produced  at  once  or  by  one  incuba- 
tion ;  a  brood. 

Hatch,  re.  [OE.  hacche,  AS.  hsec,  cf.  haca  the  bar  of 
a  door,  D.  hek  gate,  Sw.  h'dck  coop,  rack,  Dan.  he''- " 
manger,  rack.  Prob.  akin  to  E.  hook,  and  first  used  r 
somethixig  made  of  pieces  fastened  togetlier.  Cf .  Hec  v.  , 
Hack  a  frame.]  1.  A  door  with  an  opening  over  it ;  i 
haU  door,  sometimes  set  with  spikes  on  the  upper  edge. 
In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch.  Shak. 

2.  A  frame  or  weir  in  a  river,  for  catching  fish. 

3.  A  flood  gate  ;  a  sluice  gate.  Ainsworth. 

4.  A  bedstead.     [Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

5.  An  opening  in  the  deck  of  a  vessel  or  floor  of  a 
warehouse  which  serves  as  a  passageway  or  hoistway ;  a 
hatchway  ;  also,  a  cover  or  door,  or  one  of  the  covers, 
used  in  closing  such  an  opening. 

6.  {3Iining)  An  opening  into,  or  in  search  of,  a  mine. 
Booby  hatch.  Battery  hatch.  Companion  hatch,  etc.     See 

underBooBY,  Buttery,  etc.  —  To  batten  down  the  hatches 
(Naut.),  to  lay  tarpaulins  over  them,  and  secure  them 
with  battens.  —  To  be  under  hatches,  to  be  confined  below 
iu  a  vessel ;  to  be  under  arrest,  or  in  slavery,  distress,  etc. 

Hatch,  V.  t.     To  close  with  a  hatch  or  hatches. 

'T  were  not  amiss  to  keep  our  door  hatched.         Shak. 

HatCh'-boat'  (hSch'bot'),  n.  {Aaut.)  A  vessel  whose 
deck  consists  almost  wholly  of  movable  hatches ;  —  used 
mostly  in  the  fisheries. 

Hatch'el  (-S1;  277),  re.  [OE.  hechele,  hekele ;  akin 
to  D.  hekel,  G.  hechel,  Dan.  hegle,  Sw.  h'dckla,  and  prob. 
to  E.  hook.  See  Hook,  and  cf.  Hackle,  Heckle.]  An 
instrument  with  long  iron  teeth  set  in  a  board,  for  cleans- 
ing t\nx  or  hemp  from  the  tow,  hards,  or  coarse  part ;  a 
kind  of  large  comb  ;  —  called  also  hackle  and  heckle. 

Hatch'el,  v.  t.  [^imp.  &  p.  p.  Hatcheled  or  Hatch- 
elled  (-Bid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hatchelino  or  Hatchel- 
LiNG.]  [O'E.  hechelen,  hekclcn  ;  akin  to  D.  hckelen,  O. 
hechetn,'Da.n.  hegle,  Svi.  h'dckla.  See  Hatchel, re.]  1.  To 
draw  tlirough  the  teeth  of  a  hatchel,  as  flax  or  hemp,  so 
as  to  separate  the  coarse  and  refuse  parts  from  the  fine, 
fibrous  parts. 

2.  To  to.iso  ;  to  worry ;  to  torment.     [Colloq.] 

Hatch'el-er  (-or),  re.     One  who  uses  a  hatchel. 

Hatch'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  hatches,  or  that  which 
hatclies ;  a  hatching  apparatus  ;  an  incubator. 

2.  One  who  contrives  or  originates  ;  a  plotter, 

A  great  hatcher  and  breeder  of  business,  Su'ilt 

HatCh'er-y  (-J),  n.     A  house  for  hatching  iish,  etc. 

HatCh'et  (-6t),  re.  [F.  hachette,  dim.  of  hache  ax. 
See  1st  Hatch,  Hash.]  1.  A  small  ax  with  a  short  han- 
dle, to  be  used  with  one  hand. 

2.  Specifically,  a  tomahawk. 

Buried  was  the  bloody  hatchet.  Lonat'lloio. 
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A  Hatchment  (.Her."). 


Hatchet  face,  a  thin,  sharp  face,  like  the  edge  of  a 
hatchet ;  hence  :  Hatcliet-faced,  sharp-visaged.  Dryden.  — 
To  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make  peace  or  become  reconciled, 

—  To  take  up  the  hatchet,  to  make  or  declare  war.  The 
last  two  phrases  are  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
American  Indians. 

HatOh'et-tine  (hSch'gt-tln),  1  n.      [Named  after  the 

Hatoh'et-tite  (-tit),  )       discoverer,     Charles 

Hatcheit.l  {Min.)  Mineral  tallow;  a  waxy  or  sperma- 
ceti-like substance,  commonly  of  a  greenish  yellow  c»lor. 

Hatch'lng,  n.  [See  1st  Hatch.]  A  mode  of  execu- 
tion in  engraving,  drawing,  and  miniature  painting,  in 
which  shading  is  produced  by  lines  crossing  each  other 
at  angles  more  or  less  acute  ;  —  called  also  crosshatch- 
ing. 

Hatch'ment  (-ment),  n.     [Corrupt,  fr.  achievement.'] 

1.  (Her. )  A  sort  of  panel, 
upon  which  the  ar^l^3  of  a 
deceased  person  are  tempo- 
rarily displayed,  —  usually 
on  the  walls  of  Iiis  dwell- 
ing. It  is  lozenge-shaped 
or  square,  but  is  hung  cor- 
nerwise.  It  is  used  in 
England  as  a  means  of 
giving  public  notification 
of  the  death  of  the  de- 
ceased, his  or  her  rank, 
whether  married,  widow- 
er, widow,  etc.  Called  also 
achievement. 

His  obscure  funeral : 

No  trophy,  sword,  or  hatchment  o'er  his  bones.        Shak. 

2.  A  sword  or  other  mark  of  the  profession  of  arms ; 
In  general,  a  mark  of  dignity. 

Let  there  be  deducted,  out  of  our  main  potation, 

Five  marks  in  hafchinents  to  adorn  this  thigh.    Beau.  Sf  Ft. 

Hatch'ure  (-iSr ;  135),  re.     Same  as  Hachitre. 

Hatch'way'  (-wa'),  n.  A  square  or  oblong  opening  in 
a  deck  or  floor,  affording  passage  from  one  deck  or  story 
to  another  ;  the  entrance  to  a  cellar. 

Hate  (hat),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Hated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Hatinq.1  [OE.  haten,  hatien,  AS.  hatian  ;  akin  to 
OS.  hatan,  haton  to  be  hostile  to,  D.  haten  to  hate,  OHG. 
hazzen,  hazzon^  G.  hassen,  Icel.  &  Sw.  hata,  Dan.  hacle^ 
Goth,  hatan,  hatjan.    V36.    Cf.  Hate,  re.,  Heinods.] 

1.  To  have  a  great  aversion  to,  with  a  strong  desire 
that  evil  should  befall  the  person  toward  whom  the  feel- 
ing is  directed  ;  to  dislike  intensely ;  to  detest ;  as,  to 
hate  one's  enemies ;  to  hate  hypocrisy. 

■Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer.    1  John  iii.  15. 

2.  To  be  very  unwilling  ;  —  followed  by  an  infinitive, 
or  a  substantive  clause  with  that ;  as,  to  hate  to  get  into 
debt ;  to  hate  that  anything  should  be  wasted. 

I  kate  that  he  should  hnger  here.         Tennyson. 

3.  (Script.)  To  love  less,  relatively.  Imke  xiv.  26. 
Syn.  —  To  Hate,  Abhoe,  Detest,  Abominate,  Loathe. 

Hate  is  the  generic  word,  and  implies  that  one  is  in- 
flamed with  extreme  dislike.  We  abhor  what  is  deeply 
repugnant  to  our  sensibilities  or  feelings.  We  detest  what 
contradicts  so  utterly  our  principles  and  moral  senti- 
ments that  we  feel  bound  to  lift  up  our  voice  against  it. 
What  we  abominate  does  equal  violence  to  our  moral  and 
religious  sentiments.  What  we  loathe  is  offensive  to  our 
own  nature,  and  excites  unmingled  disgust.  Our  Savior 
is  said  to  have  hated  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes ;  his  lan- 
guage shows  that  he  loathed  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
Laodiceans ;  he  detected  the  hypocrisy  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees ;  he  abhorred  the  suggestions  of  the  tempter  in 
the  wilderness. 

Hate,  re.  [OE.  hate,  hete,  AS.  heie  ;  akin  to  D.  haat, 
Q.  hass,  Icel.  hatr,  Sw.  hat,  Dan.  had,  Goth,  hatis.  Cf. 
Hate,  v."]  Strong  aversion  coupled  with  desire  that  evil 
should  befall  the  person  toward  whom  the  feelmg  is  di- 
rected ;  as  exercised  toward  things,  intense  dislike  ;  ha- 
tred ;  detestation ;  —  opposed  to  love. 

For  in  a  wink  the  false  love  turns  to  hate.      Tennyson. 

Hate'ful  (-ful),  a.  1.  Manifesting  hate  or  hatred; 
malignant ;  malevolent.     [Archaic  or  iJ.] 

And  worse  than  death,  to  view  with  hateful  eyes 

His  rival's  conquest.  Dryden. 

2.  Exciting  or  deserving  great  dislike,  aversion,  or 
disgust;   odious. 

Unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day  !  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Odious ;  detestable  ;  abominable  ;  execrable  ; 
loathsome ;  abhorrent ;  repugnant ;  malevolent. 

—  Hate'f ul-ly,  adv.  —  Hate'ful-ness,  n. 

Hat'el  (hat'el),  a.     Hateful ;  detestable.     [06i.] 

Hat'er  (hat'er),  re.     One  who  hates. 

An  enemy  to  God,  and  a  hater  of  all  good.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Hath  (hSth),  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Have,  contracted 
from  haveth.    Has.     [Archai-c] 

Hat'less  (hSt'lSs),  a.     Having  no  hat. 

Hat'rack'  (hat'rSk'),  re.     A  hatstand ;  hattree. 

Ha'trea  (ha'tred),  re.  [OE.  hatred,  hatreden.  See 
Hate,  and  cf .  Kindked.]  Strong  aversion ;  intense  dis- 
like ;  hate ;  an  affection  of  the  mind  awakened  by  some- 
thing regarded  as  evil. 

Syn. —  Odium;  iUwill;  enmity;  hate;  animosity; 
malevolence ;  rancor ;  malignity  ;  detestation  ;  loathing ; 
abhorrence;  repugnance;  antipathy.    See  ODrom. 

Hat'Stand'  (hat'stSnd'),  re.  A  stand  of  wood  or  iron, 
with  hooks  or  pegs  upon  which  to  hang  hats,  etc . 

Hat'te  (hat'te),  pres.  &  imp.  sing.  &  pi.  of  Bote,  to 

be  called.    See  Hote.     [OSs.]  Chaucer. 

A  full  perilous  place,  purgatory  it  hatte.    Piers  Plowman. 

Hat'ted  (hSt'ted),  a.     Covered  with  a  hat. 

Hat'ter  (-ter),  v.  t.  [Prov.  E.,  to  entangle;  cf.  LG. 
yerhaddem,  •vm-heddern,  veThiddern.  ]    To  tire  or  worry ; 

—  with  07it.     I0hs.'\  Dryden. 
Hat'ter,  n.    One  who  makes  or  sells  hats. 

II  Hat-te'rl-a  (hSt-te'rl-a),  re.  [NL.]  (.^ooZ. )  An  Aus- 
tralian lizard,  which,  in   anatomical   character,  differs 


widely  from  all  other  existing  lizards.  It  is  the  only 
living  representative  of  the  order  Rhynchocephala,  of 
which  many  Mesozoic  fossil  species  are  known  ;  —  called 

also  Sphenodon,  and  Tuatera. 

See  Rhynchocephala. 


Hatteria  {Hatteria  punctata). 

Hat'tlng  (hSt'ting),  n.  The  business  of  making  hats ; 
also,  stuff  for  hats. 

II  Hat'tl-Sher'lf  (hSt'tT-shSr'Tf  or  hat'te-sha-ref),  re. 
[Turk.,  fr.  Ar.  khatt  a  writing  -\-  sAerJ/ noble.]  An  irrev- 
ocable Turkish  decree  countersigned  by  the  sultan. 

Hat'tree'  (hat'tre'),  n.     A  hatstand. 

Hau-ber'ge-on  (ha-ber'je-on),  re.     See  Habergeon. 

Hau'berk  (ha'berk),  re.  [OF.  hauberc,  halberc,  F. 
haubert,  OHG.  halsberc;  hals  neck 
-f-  bergan  to  protect,  G.  bergen  ; 
akin  to  AS.  healsbeorg,  Icel.  hals- 
bjorg.  See  Collak,  and  BnKT,  v. «.] 
A  coat  of  mail ;  especially,  the  long 
coat  of  mail  of  the  European  Mid- 
dle Ages,  as  contrasted  with  the 
habergeon,  which  is  shorter  and 
sometimes  sleeveless.  By  old  wri- 
ters it  is  often  used  synonymously 
with  habergeon.  See  Habergeon. 
[Written  variously  hauberg,  hau- 
berque,  hawberk,  etc.]  Chaucer. 
Helm,  nor  haube7-k's  twisted  mnil. 

Gray. 

Hau'er-ite  (ha'er-it),  re.     [Named 
after  Von Hauer,  of  Vienna.]  (Min.) 
Native  sulphide    of    manganese,   a 
reddish  brown  or  brownish  black  Ujiight  with  Hauberk, 
mineral. 

Haugh  (ha),  re.     [See  Haw  a  hedge.]     A  low-lying 
meadow  by  the  side  of  a  river.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot. 2 
On  a  haugh  or  level  plain,  near  to  a  royal  borough.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Haught  (hat),  a.  [See  Haughty.]  High ;  elevated  ; 
hence,  haughty  ;  proud.     [Oii.]  Shak. 

Hangh'tl-ly  (ha'tT-iy),  adv.  [From  Haughty.]  In 
a  haughty  manner ;  arrogantly. 

Haugh'tl-ness,  re.  [For  hauteinness.  See  Haughty.] 
The  quality  of  being  haughty ;  disdain ;  arrogance. 

Syn.  —  Arrogance;    disdain;    contemptuousness ;   eu- 

Serciliousness  ;  loftiness.  —  Haughtiness,  Arrogance, 
iiSDAiN.  Haughtiness  denotes  the  expression  of  con- 
scious and  proud  superiority ;  arrogance  is  a  disposition 
to  claim  for  one's  self  more  than  is  justly  due,  and  en- 
force it  to  the  utmost ;  disdain  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
condescension  toward  inferiors,  since  it  expresses  and 
desires  others  to  feel  how  for  below  ourselves  we  con- 
sider them.  A  person  is  haughty  in  disposition  and  de- 
meanor ;  arrogant  in  his  claims  of  homage  and  deference ; 
disdainfid  even  in  accepting  the  deference  which  his 
haughtiness  leads  him  arrogantly  to  exact. 

Haugh'ty  (-V$),  a.  [Compar.  Haughtier  (-tl-er)  ; 
superl.  Haughtiest.]  [OE.  hautein,  F.  hautain,  fr. 
haut  high,  OF.  also  halt,  fr.  L.  alius.    See  Altitude.] 

1.  High ;  lofty  ;  bold.     \_Obs.  or  Archaic'] 

To  measure  the  most  haughty  mountain's  height.    Spenser. 
Equal  unto  this  haughty  enterprise.  Spenser. 

2.  Disdainfully  or  contemptuously  proud ;  arrogant ; 
overbearing. 

A  woman  of  a  haughty  and  imperious  nature.    Clarendon. 

3.  Indicating  haughtiness ;  as,  a  haughty  carriage. 

Satan,  with  vast  and  haughty  strides  advanced. 
Came  towering.  Milton. 

Haul  (hal),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hauled  (hald) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  ri.  Hauling.]  [OE.  halen,  halien,  F.  haler,  of 
German  or  Scand.  origin ;  akin  to  AS.  geholian  to  ac- 
quire, get,  D.  halen  to  fetch,  pull,  draw,  OHG.  holon, 
halon,  G.  holen,  Dan.  hale  to  haul,  Sw.  hala,  and  to  L. 
calare  to  call,  summon,  Gr.  KoAeiv  to  call.  Cf.  Hale, 
V.  t..  Claim,  Class,  Council,  Ecclesiastic]  1.  To  pull 
or  draw  with  force  ;  to  drag. 

Some  dance,  some  haul  the  rope.  Denham. 

Thither  they  bent,  and  hauled  their  ships  to  land.      Pope. 

Romp-loving  miss 

Is  hauled  about  in  gallantry  robust.  Thomson. 

2.  To  transport  by  drawing,  as  with  horses  or  oxen ; 

as,  to  haul  logs  to  a  sawmill. 

When  I  was  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  I  began  hauling  all 

the  wood  used  in  the  house  and  shops.  C/.  S.  Grant. 

To  haul  over  the  coals.     See  under  Coal.  —  To  haul  the 

wind  {Naut. ),  to  turn  the  head  of  the  ship  nearer  to  the 

point  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

Haul,  V.  i.  1.  (Naut.)  To  change  the  direction  of  a 
ship  by  hauling  the  wind.     See  under  Haul,  v.  t. 

I  .  .  .  hauled  up  for  it,  and  found  it  to  be  an  island.     Cook. 
2.  To  pull  apart,  as  oxen  sometimes  do  when  yoked. 
To  haul  around  (Naut.),  to  shift  to  any  point  of  the  com- 
pass;—said  of  the  wind.  —  To  haiU  off  (Naut.),  to  sail 
closer  to  the  wind,  in  order  to  get  farther  away  from  any- 
thing ;  hence,  to  withdraw ;  to  draw  back. 

Haul,  re.     1.  A  pulling  with  force  ;  a  violent  pull. 

2.  A  single  draught  of  a  net ;  as,  to  catch  a  hundred 
fish  at  a  haul. 

3.  That  which  is  caught,  taken,  or  gained  at  once,  as 
by  hauling  a  net. 

4.  Transportation  by  hauling;  the  distance  through 
which  anything  is  hauled,  as  freight  in  a  railroad  car ; 
as,  a  long  haul  or  a  short  haul. 

5.  (Eope  Making)  A  bundle  of  about  four  hundred 
threads,  to  be  tarred. 

Haul'age  (-aj),  n.    Act  of  hauling ;  as,  the  haulage  of 
cars  by  an  engine ;  charge  for  hauling. 
Haul'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  hauls. 


Hanlm  (ham),  n.  [OE.  halm,  AS.  healm;  akin  to 
D.,  G.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  halm,  Icel.  halmr,  L.  calamus  reed, 
cane,  stalk,  Gr.  KdAa;ao!.  Cf.  Excel,  Culminate,  Culm, 
Shawm,  Calamus.]  The  denuded  stems  or  stalks  of  such 
crops  as  buckwheat  and  the  cereal  grains,  beans,  etc. ; 
straw. 

Haulm,  re.     A  part  of  a  harness ;  a  hame. 

Hauls  (hals),  re.     [Obs.]    See  Hals. 

Haulse  (Hals),  v.     [Obs.]     See  Halse. 

Hault  (halt),  a.  [OF.  hault,  F.  haut.  See  Hauohtt.] 
Lofty ;  haughty.     [Obs.~[ 

Through  support  of  countenance  proud  and  hardt.    Spenser. 

Haum  (ham),  re.     See  Haulm,  stalk.  Smart. 

Haunce  (bans),  v.  t.     To  enhance.    [06s.]     Lydgate. 

Haunch  (hanch ;  277),  re.  [F.  hanche,  of  German 
origin  ;  cf.  OD.  hancke,  hencke,  and  also  OHG.  ancha; 
prob.  not  akin  to  E.  ankle.]  1.  The  hip;  the  projecting 
region  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  pelvis  and  the  hip  joints 
the  hind  part. 

2.  Of  meats :  The  leg  and  loin  taken  together ;  as,  a 
haunch  of  venison. 

Haunch  bone.  See  Innominate  bone,  under  Innominate. 
—  Haunches  of  an  arch  (Arch.),  the  parts  on  each  side  of 
the  crown  of  an  arch.  (See 
Crown,  re.,  11.)  Each 
haunch  may  be  considered 
as  from  one  half  to  two 
thirds  of  the  half  arch. 

Haunched  (hancht),  a. 
Having;  haunches.  .   .  „        ,        n        .    , 

Haunt  (h'ant ;  277),  v.t.  ^  ^  Haunches  of  an  Arch. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Haunted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Haunting.] 
[F.  hanter ;  of  uncertain  origin,  perh.  from  an  assumed 
LL.  ambitare  to  go  about,  fr.  L.  ambire  (see  Ambition)  ; 
or  cf.  Icel.  heimta  to  demand,  regain,  akin  to  heim  home 
(see  Home).  y36.]  1.  To  frequent ;  to  resort  to  fre- 
quently ;  to  visit  pertinaciously  or  intrusively ;  to  in- 
trude upon. 

You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  hawit  my  house.    Shak, 
Those  cares  that  haunt  the  court  and  town.      Swift. 

2.  To  inhabit  or  frequent  as  a  specter ;  to  visit  as  » 
ghost  or  apparition. 

Foul  spirits  haunt  my  resting  place.  Fairfax. 

3.  To  practice  ;  to  devote  one's  self  to.     [Obs.] 

That  other  merchandise  that  men  haunt  with  fraud  .  .  .  is- 

cursed.  Chaucer. 

Leave  honest  pleasure,  and  haunt  no  good  pastime.    Ascham. 

4.  To  accustom ;  to  habituate.     [Obs.'] 

Haunt  thyself  to  pity.  Wyclif. 

Haunt,  V.  i.     To  persist  in  staying  or  visiting. 

I  've  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors.      Shak^ 
Haunt,  re.      1.  A  place  to  which  one  frequently  re- 
sorts ;  as,  drinking  saloons  are  the  haunts  of  tipplers  ;  & 
den  is  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts. 

^W^  In  Old  English  the  place  occupied  by  any  one  as  a, 
dwelling  or  in  his  business  was  called  a  haunt. 
Often  used  figuratively. 

The  household  nook, 
i  The  haunt  of  all  affections  pure. 

The  feeble  soul,  a  haunt  of  fears. 
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Kebte^ 
Tennyaon.. 

2.  The  habit  of  resorting  to  a  place.     [06«.] 

The  /taunt  you  have  got  about  the  courts.  Arbuthnot.. 

3.  Practice;  skill.     [Obs.] 

Of  clothmakint  the  hadde  such  an  haunt.     Chaticer. 

Haunt'ed,  a.  Inhabited  by,  or  subject  to  the  visits  of^ 
apparitions ;  frequented  by  a  ghost. 

All  houses  wherein  men  have  lived  and  died 

Are  haunted  houses.  Longfelloxo, 

Hannt'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  haunts. 

Hau'rl-ent  (ha'rl-ent),  a.  [L.  hauriens,  p.  pr.  of 
haurire  to  breathe.]  (Her.)  In  pale,  with  the  head  in. 
chief ;  —  said  of  the  figure  of  a  fish,  as  if  rising  for  air. 

Hau'sen  (ha'sen),  n.  [G.]  (Zool.)  A  large  sturgeon 
(Acipenser  huso)  from  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  ie. 
sometimes  twelve  feet  long. 

Hausse  (has),  re.  [F.]  (Gun.)  A  kind  of  graduated 
breech  sight  for  a  small  arm,  or  a  cannon. 

II  Haus'tel-la'ta  (has'ta-la'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  haus. 
tellum,  fr.  L.  haurire,  haustum,  to  draw  water,  to  swal- 
low. See  Exhaust.]  (.^ooZ.)  An  artificial  division  of  in- 
sects, including  all  those  with  a  sucking  proboscis. 

Haus'tel-late  (has'tSl-lat  or  has-tel'lat),  a.  [See- 
Haustellata.]  (Zool.)  Provided  with  a  haustellum,  or 
sucking  proboscis.  ^  re.     One  of  the  Haustellata. 

II  Haus-tellum  (has-tSl'liim),  re.  ;  pi.  Haustella 
(-la).  [NL.]  (.^00?.)' The  sucking  proboscis  of  various- 
insects.     See  Lepidoptera,  and  Dipteea. 

II  Haus-tO'rl-um  (-to'rT-iim),  re. ;  pi.  Haustorla  (-4). 
[LL.,  a  well,  fr.  L.  haurire,  haustum,  to  drink.]  (Bot.) 
One  of  the  suckerlike  rootlets  of  such  plants  as  the 
dodder  and  ivy.  S.  Brown. 

Haut  (hat),  a.  [F.  See  Haughty.]  Haughty.  [Obs.'] 
"  Nations  proud  and  haut."  3Iilton. 

Haufboy  (ho'boi),  B.  [F.  hautbois,  lit.,  high  wood; 
haut  high  -\-  bois  wood.  So  called  on  account  of  its 
high  tone.  See  Haughty,  Bush  ;  and  cf.  Oboe.]  1.  (Mus.) 
A  wind  instrument,  sounded  through  a  reed,  and  similar 
in  shape  to  the  clarinet,  but  with  a  thinner  tone.  Now 
more  commonly  called  oboe.    See  Illusi.  of  Oboe. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  sort  of  strawberry  (Fragaria  elatior). 

HaUfUoy-ist  (-tst),  re.  [Cf.  F.  hautbdiste.]  A  player 
on  the  hautboy. 

Hau'tein  (ho'tan),  a.  [See  Haughty.]  1.  Haughty ; 
proud.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

2.  High ;  —  said  of  the  voice  or  flight  of  birds.    [Obs.] 

II  Hau'teur'  (ho'ter'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  haut  high.  See 
Haughty.]  Haughty  manner  or  spirit ;  haughtiness ; 
pride  ;  arrogance. 

II  Haut'goiit' (ho'goo'),  re.  [F.]  High  relish  or  flavor,- 
high  seasoning. 

II  Haut'pas'  (ho'pa'),  re.     [F.  haut  high  -f-  pas  step.]' 
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HAUYNITE 

A  ralsecf  part  of  the  floor  of  a  large  room ;  a  platform 
for  a  raised  table  or  throne.     See  Dais. 

Ha'iiy-nite  (a'we-nit),  n.  [From  the  French  mineral- 
ogist JiaiUj.}  {Min.)  A  blue  isometric  mineral,  charac- 
teristic of  some  volcanic  rocks.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alu- 
mina, lime,  and  soda,  with  sulphate  of  lime. 

Ha-van'a  (ha-vau'a),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Havana, 
the  capital  of  the  island  of  Cuba ;  as,  an  Havana  cigar  ; 

—  formerly  sometimes  written  Havannah.  —  n.  An  Ha- 
vana cigar. 

Young  Frank  Clavering  stole  hi8  father's  Ilavannaks,  and 
.  .  .  smoked  them  in  the  stable.  1/iackeray. 

Hav'an-ese'  (hSv'Sn-ez'  or  -es'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Havana,  in  Cuba.  —  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  m- 
habitant,  or  the  people,  of  Havana. 

Have  (hav),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Had  (had) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Havinq.  ludic.  present,  I  have,  thou  hast,  he 
has ;  we,  ye,  they  have.']  [OE.  haven,  habben,  AS.  hab- 
ben  (imperf .  hxfde,  p.  p.  gehxfd) ;  akin  to  OS.  hebhian, 
D.  hebben,  OFries.  hebba,  OHG.  haben,  G.  haben,  Icel. 
hafa,  Sw.  hafva,  Dan.  have,  Goth.  haban,a.nA  prob.  to  L. 
habere,  whence  F.  avoir.  Cf.  Able,  Avoirdupois,  Bin- 
nacle, Habit.]  1.  To  hold  in  possession  or  control ;  to 
own ;  as,  he  lias  a  farm. 

2.  To  possess,  as  something  which  appertains  to,  is 
connected  with,  or  affects,  one. 

The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has.  Shak. 

He  had  a  fever  late.  Keats. 

3.  To  accept  possession  of  ;  to  take  or  accept. 

Break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  English ;  wilt  thou  Aai'e  me  ? 

Shak. 

4.  To  get  possession  of ;  to  obtain ;  to  get.  Shak. 

5.  To  cause  or  procure  to  be ;  to  effect ;  to  exact ;  to 
desire ;  to  require. 

I  hud  the  church  accurately  described  to  me.     Sir  W.  Scott. 
Wouldst  thou  have  me  turn  traitor  also  ?       Ld.  Lytton. 

6.  To  bear,  as  young ;  as,  she  has  just  had  a  child. 

7.  To  hold,  regard,  or  esteem. 

Of  them  shall  I  be  had  in  honor.      2  Sam.  vi.  22. 

8.  To  cause  or  force  to  go ;  to  take.  "  The  stars  have 
UB  to  bed."  Herbert.  ^^ Have  out  all  men  from  me." 
2  Sam.  xiii.  9. 

9.  To  take  or  hold  (one's  self) ;  to  proceed  promptly ; 

—  used  reflexively,  often  with  ellipsis  of  the  pronoun ; 
as,  to  have  after  one ;  to  have  at  one  or  at  a  thing,  i.  e., 
to  aim  at  one  or  at  a  thing ;  to  attack ;  to  have  w|th  a 
companion. 
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10.  To  be  under  necessity  or  obligation ;  to  be  com- 
pelled ;  —  followed  by  an  infinitive. 

Science  ftos,  and  will  long  have,  to  be  a  divider  and  a  separa- 
tist. M.  Arnold. 

The  laws  of  philology  have  to  be  established  by  external  com- 
parison and  induction.  Earle. 

11.  To  understand. 

You  have  me,  have  you  not  ?  Shak, 

12.  To  put  in  an  awkward  position  ;  to  have  tlie  ad- 
vantage of ;  as,  that  is  where  he  Aad  him.     \_Slang'\ 

Ug^  Have,  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  is  used  with  the  past 
participle  to  form  preterit  tenses ;  as,  I  have  loved ;  I 
shall  have  eaten.  Originally  it  was  used  only  with  the 
participle  of  transitive  verbs,  and  denoted  the  possession 
of  the  object  in  the  state  indicated  by  the  participle  ;  as, 
/  have  conquered  him,  I  have  or  hold  him  in  a  conquered 
state ;  but  it  has  long  since  lost  this  independent  si^ifi- 
cance,  and  is  used  with  the  participles  both  of  transitive 
and  intransitive  verbs  as  a  device  for  expressing  past 
time.  Had  is  used,  especially  in  poetry,  for  would  have 
or  should  have. 

Myself  for  such  a  face  had  boldly  died.     Tennyson. 
To  have  a  care,  to  take  care ;  to  be  on  one's  guard.  — 
To  have  (a  man)  out,  to  engage  (one)  in  a  duel.  —  To  have 
done  (with).    See  under  Do,  v.  i.  —  To  have  it  out,  to  speak 
freely ;  to  bring  an  affair  to  a  conclusion.  —  To  have  on, 
to  wear.  —  To  have  to  do  with.    See  under  Do,  v.  t. 
Syn.  — To  possess  ;  to  own.    See  Possess. 
Have1ess,a.   Having  little  or  nothing.   [06^.]  Gower. 
Hav'e-lOCk    (hSv'e-lSk),    n.       [From    Havelock,    an 
English  general  distinguished  in  India  in  the  rebellion  of 
1857.]    A  light  cloth  covering  for  the  head  and  neck, 
used  by  soldiers  as  a  protection  from  sunstroke. 

Ha'ven  (ha'v'n),  n.  [AS.  hsefene  ;  akin  to  D.  &  LG. 
Jiaven,  G.  ha/en,  MHG.  habe,  Dan.  havn,  Icel.  ho/n,  Sw. 
hamn;  akin  to  E.  have,  and  hence  orig.,  a  holder;  or  to 
heave  (see  Heave)  ;  or  akin  to  AS.  Aas/  sea,  Icel.  &  Sw. 
haf,  Dan.  hav,  which  is  perh.  akin  to  E.  heave.]  1.  A 
bay,  recess,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  or  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
which  affords  anchorage  and  shelter  for  shipping;  a 
harbor ;  a  port. 

What  shipping  and  what  lading  's  in  our  haven.    Shak. 
Their  haven  under  the  hill.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  place  of  safety ;  a  shelter ;  an  asylum.         Shak. 
The  haven,  or  the  rock  of  love.  Waller. 

Ha'ven,  v.  t.    To  shelter,  as  in  a  haven.  Keats. 

Ha'ven-age  (-aj),  n.     Harbor  dues;  port  dues. 
Ha'vened  (ha'v'nd),  p.  a.    Sheltered  in  a  haven. 

Blissful  havened  both  from  joy  and  pain.  Keats. 

Ha'ven-er  (ha'v'n-er),  n.    A  harbor  master.     [06s.] 
Hav'er  (hSv'er),  re.     A  possessor  ;  a  holder.        Shak. 
Hav'er,  n.     [D.  haver  ;  akin  to  G.  haber.\    The  oat ; 
•)ats.    \Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Haver  bread,  oaten  bread.  —  Haver  cake,  oaten  cake. 
Pters  Plowman.  —  Haver  grass,  the  wild  oat.  —  Haver 
meal,  oatmeal. 

Ha'ver  (ha'ver),v.i.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  To  maun- 
der; to  talk  foolishly ;  to  chatter.    [Scot.]   Sir  W.  Scott. 

Hav'er-sack  (hav'er-sSk),  n.  [P.  havresac,  G.  haber- 
tack,  sack  for  oats.     See  2d  Haver,  and  Sack  a  bag.] 

1.  A  bag  for  oats  or  oatmeal.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  A  bag  or  case,  usually  of  stout  cloth,  in  which  a 
loldier  carries  his  rations  when  on  a  march; — distin- 
guished from  knapsack. 

3.  A  gunner's  case  or  bag  used  to  carry  cartridges 
from  the  ammunition  chest  to  the  piece  in  loading. 


Ha-Ver'slan  (ha,-ver'shan),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  dis- 
covered by,  Clopton  Havers,  an  English  physician  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Haversian  canals  (Anat. ),  the  small  canals  through  which 
the  blood  vessels  ramify  in  bone. 

II  Hav'II-dar'  (hSv'il-dar'),  n.  In  the  British  Indian 
armies,  a  noncommissioned  officer  of  native  soldiers,  cor- 
responding to  a  sergeant. 

Havlldar  major,  a  native  sergeant  major  in  the  East  In- 
dian army. 
Hav'ing  (hSv'Ing),  n.     Possession  ;  goods ;  estate. 

I  Ml  lend  you  something  ;  my  having  is  not  much.    Shak. 
Hav'ior  (hav'yer),  n.     [OE.  havour,  a  corruption  of 
OF.  aveir,  avoir,  a  having,  of  same  origin  as  E.  aver  a 
work  horse.     The  A  is  due  to  confusion  with  E.  have.] 
Behavior;  demeanor.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Hav'OC  (hSv'ok),  re.  [W.  ha  fog  devastation,  havoc; 
or,  if  this  be  itself  fr.  E.  havoc,  cf.  OF.  havot,  or  AS. 
hafoc  hawk,  which  is  a  cruel  or  rapacious  bird,  or  F.  hai, 
voux  !  a  cry  to  hounds.]  Wide  and  general  destruction  ; 
devastation ;  waste. 

As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoc  of  the  church.    Acts  viii.  3. 

Yc  gods,  what  haroc  does  ambition  make 

Among  your  works  1  Addison. 

Hav'OC, ''.  t.    To  devastate  ;  to  destroy ;  to  lay  waste. 

To  waste  and  havoc  yonder  world.  Jtlilton. 

Hav'OC,  interj.    [See  Havoc,  h,]    A  cry  in  war  as  the 

signal  for  indiscriminate  slaughter.  Toone. 

Do  not  cry  havoc,  v'here  you  should  but  hunt 

With  modest  warrant.  Shak. 

Cry  '  havoc,'  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war  I         Shak. 

Haw  (ha),  re.     [OE.  hawe,  AS.  haga;  akin  to  D.  haag 

hedge,  G.  'hag,  hecke,  Icel.  hagi  pasture,  Sw.  hage,  Dan. 

Aatie  garden.  V12.  Cf.  Haggard,  Ha-ha,  Haxjoh,  Hedge.] 

1.  A  hedge  ;  an  inclosed  garden  or  yard. 

And  eke  there  was  a  polecat  in  his  haw.       Chaucer. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  hawthorn.  Bacon. 
Haw,  n.     [Etymol.  uncertain.]     {Anat.)  The  third 

eyelid,  or  nictitating  membrane.     See  Kictitating  mem- 
brane, under  Nictitate. 

Haw,  re.  [Cf.  ha  an  interjection  of  wonder,  surprise, 
or  hesitation.]  An  intermission  or  hesitation  of  speech, 
with  a  sound  somewhat  like  haw  J  also,  the  sound  so 
made.    "Hums  or  Aau)«."  Congreye. 

Haw,  V.  i.    To  stop,  in  speaking,  with  a  sound  like 
haw  ;  to  speak  with  interruption  and  hesitation. 
Cut  it  short ;  don't  prose  —  don't  hum  and  haw.    Chesterfield. 

Haw,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Hawed  (had)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Hawing.]  [Written  also  hoi.]  [Perhaps  connected 
with  Acre,  hither;  cf.,  however,  F.  huhau,  hurhau,  hue, 
inierj.  used  in  turning  a  horse  to  the  right,  G.  hott,  hu, 
interj.  used  in  calling  to  a  horse.]  To  turn  to  the  near 
side,  or  toward  the  driver  ;  —  said  of  cattle  or  a  team  : 
a  word  used  by  teamsters  in  guiding  their  teams,  and 
most  frequently  in  the  imperative.     See  Gee. 

To  haw  and  gee,  or  To  haw  and  gee  about,  to  go  from  one 
thing  to  another  without  good  reason ;  to  have  no  settled 
purpose;  to  be  irresolute  or  unstable.     [ColloQ.] 

Haw,  V.  t.  To  3ause  to  turn,  as  a  team,  to  the  near 
side,  or  toward  the  driver ;  as,  to  haw  a  team  of  oxen. 

To  haw  and  gee,  or  To  haw  and  gee  about,  to  lead  this 
way  and  that  at  will ;  to  lead  by  the  nose  ;  to  master  or 
control.     [Colloq.] 

Ba-wal'lan  (ha-wi'yan),  a.  Belonging  to  Hawaii  or 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  to  the  people  of  Hawaii.  —  n. 
A  native  of  Hawaii. 

Hawe1)ake'  (ha'bak'),  n.  Probably,  the  baked  berry 
of  the  hawthorn  tree,  that  is,  coarse  fare.  See  1st  Haw, 
2.     [Obs.!  Chaucer. 

Haw'tinch'  (ha'f Inch'),  n.    (Zool.)  The  common  Eu- 
ropean    grosbeak     {Cocco- 
ihraustes  vulgaris) ;  — called 
also  cherry  finch,  and  coble. 

Haw-haw'  (ha-ha'),  n. 
[Duplication  of  haw  a 
hedge.]    See  Ha-ha. 

Haw-haw',  v.  i.  [Of  imi- 
tative origin  J  To  laugh  bois- 
terously.    [Colloq.     U.  S.] 


Hawfinch. 


Cooper's  Hawk  (Accipiter  Cooperi). 


We  haw-liaw'd,  I  tell  you,  for  more  than  half  an  hour. 

Major  Jack  Downing. 

Hawk  (hak),  n.    [OE.  hauk  (prob.  fr.  Icel.),  havek, 

AS.  hafoc,  heafoc; 

akin  to  D.  havik, 

OHG.   habuh,  G. 

habicht,  Icel. 

haukr,    Sw.    Kok, 

Dan.    Kog,    prob. 

from  the  root  of 

E.  heave.]  {Zool.) 

One  of  numerous 

species  and  genera 

of  rapacious  birds 

of  the  family  Fal- 

conidse.     They  differ  from  the  true  falcons  in  lacking 

the  prominent  tooth  and  notch  of  the  bill,  and  in  having 
shorter  and  less  pointed  wings.  Many  are  of  large  size 
and  grade  into  the  eagles.  Some,  as  the  goshawk,  were 
formerly  trained  like  falcons.  In  a  more  gener.al  sense 
the  word  is  not  infrequently  applied,  also,  to  true  fal- 
cons, as  the  sparrow  hawk,  pigeon  hawk,  duck  hawk, 
and  prairie  hawk. 

(ty^Among  the  common  American  species  are  the 
reel-tailed  hnwk  (lUileo  borcnlis);  the  red-shouldered  (/J. 
tineatiis);  the  broad-winged  (li.  Pemtsylvanicux);  the 
rough-legged  (Art'hibiileo  lagopns);  the  sharp-shmned 
Ac.cipiter  fuscus).  See  Fishhawk,  Goshawk,  Harsh 
hawk,  under  Marsh,  Niijht  hawk,  under  Night. 

Bee  hawk  (2ool.),  the  honey  buzzard.  —  Eafjle  hawk. 
See  under  Eagle. —Hawk  eagle  (Xo'dl.),  an  Asiatic  bird 
of  the  geims  Spiza^tus,  or  Li/nn:rtus,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  hawks  and  eagles.  There  are  several  species. 
-■Hawk  fly  (/Cool.),  a  voracious  fly  of  the  family  Asiiid.r. 
See  Hornet  fly,  under  Hornet.  —  Hawk  moth.  ( Zool.)  See 
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Hawk  moth,  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Hawk  owl.  {Zool.)  (o) 
A  northern  owl  (Surnia  ulula) 
of  Europe  and  America.  It  flies 
by  day,  and  in  some  respects  re- 
sembles the  hawks.  (6)  An  owl 
of  India  (A'inor.  scidellatus).— 
Hawk's  bill  (Horology),  the  pawl 
for  the  rack,  in  the  striking 
mechanism  of  a  clock. 

Hawk  (hak),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p. 
p.  Hawked  (hakt)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Hawking.]"  1.  To  catch,  or 
attempt  to  catch,  birds  by  means 
of  hawks  trained  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  let  loose  on  the  prey ; 
to  practice  falconry. 

A  falconer  Henry  is,  when  Emma 
hawks.  Prior. 

2.  To  make  an  attack  while 

on  the  wing ;  to  soar  and  strike 

like  a  hawk  ;  —  generally  with 

at ;  as,  to  hawk  at  flies.  Hryden. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of 

place. 

Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawked  at  Hawk  Owl  (Surma  ulula). 
and  killed-  Shak. 

Hawk,  V.  i.  [W.  hochi.]  To  clear  the  throat  with 
an  audible  sound  by  forcing  an  expiratory  current  of  air 
through  the  narrow  passage  between  the  depressed  soft 
palate  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  thus  aiding  in  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  substances. 

Hawk,  V.  t.    To  raise  by  hawking,  as  phlegm. 

Hawk,  re.  [W.  hoch.]  An  effort  to  force  up  phlegm 
from  the  throat,  accompanied  with  noise. 

Hawk,  V.  t.  [Akin  to  D.  hauker  a  hawker,  G.  Koken, 
hocken,  to  higgle,  to  retail,  Koke,  hoker,  a  higgler,  huck- 
ster. See  Huckster.]  To  offer  for  sale  by  outcry  in  the 
street ;  to  carry  (merchandise)  about  from  place  to  place 
for  sale ;  to  peddle ;  as,  to  hawk  goods  or  pamphlets. 

His  works  were  hawked  in  every  street.  Sivift. 

Hawk,  n.  (3Iasonry)  A  small  board,  with  a  handle 
on  the  under  side,  to  hold  mortar. 

Hawk  boy,  an  attendant  on  a  plasterer  to  supply  him 
with  mortar. 

Hawk1)lll'  (-bil'),  n.    {Zool.)  A  sea  turtle  {Eretmo- 
chelys  imbricata),  which  yields 
the   best    quality   of    tortoise 
shell ;  —  called  also  caret. 

Hawk'bit'  (-bif ),  re.  {Bot.) 
The  fall  dandelion  {Leontodon 
autumnale).  -t 

Hawked  (hakt),  a.    Curved  Tff 
like  a  hawk's  Ml ;  crooked.         Hawkbill,  or  Tortoiee-Shell 

Hawk'er  (hak'er),  n.    One  Turtle. 

who  sells  wares  by  crying  them 
in  the  street ;  hence,  a  peddler  or  a  packman.        Swift, 

Hawk'er,  v.  i.  To  sell  goods  by  outcry  in  the  street. 
[Obs.]  Hudibras. 

Hawk'er,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  hafecere.  See  1st  Hawk.]  A 
falconer. 

Hawk'ey  {-'$),  re.    See  Hockey.  Holloway. 

Hawk'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Having  a  keen  eye ;  sharp- 
sighted  ;  discerning. 

Hawk'   moth'  (mSth';  115). 
the  family  Sphingidx,  of 
which  there  are  numerous 
genera  and  species.    They 
are  large,  handsome  moths,  ' 
which    fly 
mostly  at  twi- 
light and  hov- 
er about  flow- 
ers like    a    hum- 
ming bird,  sucking 
the  honey  by  means 
of  a  long,  slender  pro- 
boscis.     The    larvae    are 
large,  hairless  caterpillars 
ornamented  with  green  and  other 
bright  colors,  and  often  with  a 
caudal  spine.   See  Sphinx,  also  To- 
bacco worm,  and  Tomato  worm. 

m^""  The  larvfe  of  several  spe- 
cies of  hawk  moths  feed  on  grape- 
vines. The  elm-tree  hawk  moth 
is  Ceratomta  Amyntor. 

Hawk'weed' (-wed'),  re.  (Bot.) 

(a)  A  plant  of  the  ^erms  Hieracium ;  —  so  called  from 
the  ancient  belief  that  birds  of  prey  used  its  juice  to 
strengthen  their  vision.  (6)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Sene- 
cio  {S.  hieracifolius).  Loudon. 

Hawm  (ham),  re.    See  Haulm,  straw. 

Hawm,  v'l  i.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  To  lounge  ;  to 
loiter.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Tennyson. 

Hawse  (haz  or  has  ;  277),  re.  [Orig.  a  hawse  hole,  or 
hole  in  the  liow  of  the  ship ;  cf.  Icel.  hals,  hUls,  neck, 
part  of  the  bows  of  a  ship,  AS.  heals  neck.  See  Collar, 
and  cf.  Halse  to  embrace.]     1.  A  hawse  hole.    Harris. 

2.  {Kaul.)  (o)  The  situation  of  the  cables  when  a  ves- 
sel is  moored  with  two  anchors,  one  on  the  starboard, 
the  other  on  the  port  bow.  (b)  The  distance  ahead  to 
which  the  cables  usually  extend  ;  as,  the  ship  has  a  clear 
or  open  hawse,  or  a  foul  hawse  ;  to  anchor  in  our  hawse, 
or  athwart  hawse,  (c)  That  part  of  a  vessel's  bow  in 
which  are  the  hawse  holes  for  the  cables. 

Athwart  hawse.  See  under  Athwart.  —  Foul  hawse,  a 
hawse  in  which  the  cables  cross  each  other,  or  are  twisted 
together.  —Hawse  block,  a  block  used  to  stop  up  a  hawati 
hole  at  -sea ;  —  called  also  hawse  plug.— Hawse  hole,  a  hole 
in  the  bow  of  a  ship,  through  wliirh  a  cable  passes.— 
Hawse  piece,  one  of  the  foremost  timbers  of  a  ship,  through 
wliicli  the  nawao  hole  is  cut.  —  Hawse  plug.  Simui  as 
//"»',«'  block  (above). —To  come  in  at  the  hawse  holes,  to 
outer  the  naval  service  at  tlio  lowest  ixrado.  [Cunt]  -- 
To  freshen  the  hawse,  to  veer  out  a  little  more  cable  and 
bring  the  chafe  and  strain  on  another  part. 


{Zool.)  Any  moth  ol 


Tobacco  Hawk  Moth 
{JJacrosila  Carolina), 
and  its  Larva,  the  To- 
bacco Worm. 
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Haws'er  (haz'er  or  has'er),  n.  [From  P.  TmusserXxi 
lift,  raise  (cf.  OF.  hausseree  towpath,  towing,  F.  haus- 
giere  hawser),  LL.  altiare,  fr.  L.  alius  high.  See  Haugh- 
TT.]  A  large  rope ;  specif.,  a  right-handed  rope  made  of 
three  strands  each  containing  many  yarns. 

(5^^="  Three  hawsers  twisted  together  make  a  cable ; 
but  in  nautical  usage  the  distinction  between  cable  and 
hawser  is  often  one  of  size  rather  than  of  manufacture. 

Hawser  iron,  a  calking  iron. 

Haws'er— laid'  (-lad'),  a.  Made  in  the  manner  of  a 
hawser.    Cf.  Cable-laid,  and  see  Illust.  of  Coedage. 

Haw'thorn'  (ha'thSm'),  n.  [AS.  hagapoi-n,  hxgpoi-n. 
See  Haw  a  hedge',' and  Thorn.]  {Bot.)  A  thorny  shrub 
or  tree  (the  Cratxgus  oxyacanlha),  having  deeply  lobed, 
shining  leaves,  small,  roselike,  fragrant  flowers,  and  a 
fruit  called  haw.  It  is  much  used  in  Europe  for  hedges, 
and  for  standards  in  gardens.  The  American  hawthorn  is 
Craisegus  cordata,  which  has  the  leaves  but  little  lobed. 
Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds  ?  Shak, 

Hay  (ha),  n.  [AS.  hege :  cf.  F.  haie,  of  German  origin. 
Bee  Haw  a  hedge.  Hedge.]     1.  A  hedge.     \_Obs.'\ 

2.  A  net  set  around  the  haunt  of  an  animal,  especially 
of  a  rabbit.  Jtowe. 

To  dance  the  hay,  to  dance  in  a  ring.  Shak. 

Hay,  V.  i.     To  lay  snares  for  rabbits.  Huloet. 

Hay,  11.  [OE.  hei,  AS.  heg ;  akin  to  D.  hooi,  OHG. 
hewi,  houivi,  G.  heu,  Dan.  &  Sw.  tio,  Icel.  hey,  Aa,Goth. 
hawi  grass,  fr.  the  root  of  E.  hew.  See  Hew  to  cut.] 
Grass  cut  and  cured  for  fodder. 

Make  hoy  while  the  sun  shines.  Camden. 

Hay  may  be  dried  too  much  as  well  as  too  little.   C.  L.  Flint, 

Hay  cap,  a  canvas  covering  for  a  haycock. — Hay  fever 
(Med.),  nasal  catarrh  accompanied  with  fever,  and  some- 
times with  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  to  which  some  persons 
are  subject  in  the  spring  and  summer  seasons.  It  has 
been  attributed  to  the  effluvium  from  hay,  and  to  the 
pollen  of  certain  plants.  It  is  also  called  hay  asthma, 
hay  cold,  rose  cola,  and  rose  fever.  —  Hay  knife,  a  sharp 
instrument  used  in  cutting  hay  out  of  a  stack  or  mow.  — 
Hay  press,  a  press  for  baling  loose  hay.— Hay  tea,  the  juice 
of  hay  extracted  by  boiling,  used  as  food  for  cattle,  etc. — 
Hay  tedder,  a  machine  for  spreading  and  turning  new- 
mon-u  hay.    See  Tedder. 

Hay,  V.  i.    To  cut  and  cure  grass  for  hay. 

Hay'bird'  (ha'berd'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  (o)  The  European 
spotted  fiycatclier.     (6)  The  European  blackcap. 

Haytote'  (ha'bof ),  n.  [See  Hay  hedge,  and  Bote, 
and  cf.  Hedgebote.]  (Eng.  Law)  An  allowance  of  wood 
to  a  tenant  for  repairing  his  hedges  or  fences ;  hedgebote. 
Bee  Bote.  Blackstone. 

Hay'cock'  (ha'kok'),  n,  A  conical  pile  or  heap  of 
hay  in  the  field. 

The  tanned  haycock  in  the  mead.  3tilton. 

Hay'-CUt'ter  (ha'kSt'ter),  n.  A  machine  in  which 
hay  is  chopped  short,  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

Hay'tield'  (ha'feld'),  n.  A  field  where  grass  for  hay 
has  been  cut ;  a  meadow.  Cowper, 

Hay'fork'  (ha'f&rk'),  n.  A  fork  for  pitching  and  ted- 
ding liay. 

Horse  hayfork,  a  contrivance  for  unloading  hay  from 
the  cart  and  depositing  it  in  the  loft,  or  on  a  mow,  by 
horse  power. 

Hayaoft'  (ha'loff  ;  115),  n.   A  loft  or  scaffold  for  hay. 

Hay'mak'er  (ha'mak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  cuts  and 
cures  hay. 

2.  A  machine  for  curing  hay  in  rainy  weather. 

Hay'mak'lng,  n.  The  operation  or  work  of  cutting 
grass  and  curing  it  for  hay. 

Hay'moW  (ha'mou'),  n.  1.  A  mow  or  mass  of  hay 
laid  up  in  a  barn  for  preservation. 

2.  The  place  in  a  barn  where  hay  is  deposited. 

Hay'rack'  (ha'rak'),  n.  A  frame  mounted  on  the 
running  gear  of  a  wagon,  and  used  in  hauling  hay,  straw, 
sheaves,  etc. ;  —  called  also  hay  rigging. 

Hay'rake'  (ha'rak'),  m.  A  rake  for  collecting  hay ; 
especially,  a  large  rake  drawn  by  a  horse  or  horses. 

Hay 'rick'  (-rtk'),  n.  A  heap  or  pile  of  hay,  usually 
covered  with  thatch  for  preservation  in  the  open  air. 

Hay'Stack'  (ha'stSk'),  n.  A  stack  or  conical  pile  of 
hay  in  the  open  air.  Shak. 

Hay'Stalk'  (ha'stak'),  n.     A  stalk  of  hay. 

Hay'thorn'  (ha'tli'Sm'),  n.     Hawthorn.  S.  Scot. 

Hay'tl-an  (ha'ti-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hayti.  — 
n.    A  native  of  Hayti.     [Written  also  Haitian.'] 

Hay'ward  (ha'werd),  n.  \_Hay  a  hedge  -j-  ward."]  An 
officer  who  is  appointed  to  guard  hedges,  and  to  keep 
cattle  from  breaking  or  cropping  them,  and  whose  fur- 
ther duty  it  is  to  impound  animals  found  running  at  large. 

Haz'ard  (hiiz'erd),  n.  [F.  hasard,  Sp.  azar  an  un- 
foreseen disaster  or  accident,  an  unfortunate  card  or 
throw  at  dice,  prob.  fr.  Ar.  zahr,  zar,  a  die,  which,  with 
the  article  al  the,  would  give  azzahr,  azzar."]  1.  A  game 
of  chance  played  with  dice.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  uncertain  result  of  throwing  a  die;  hence,  a 
fortuitous  event ;  chance ;  accident ;  casualty. 

I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Shak. 

3.  Risk  ;  danger ;  peril ;  as,  he  encountered  the  enemy 
at  the  hazard  of  his  reputation  and  life. 

Men  axe  led  on  from  one  stage  of  life  to  another  in  a  condi- 
tion of  the  utmost  hazard.  Rogers. 

4.  (Billiards)  Holing  a  ball,  whether  the  object  ball 
(winning  hazard)  or  the  player's  ball  (losing  hazard). 

5.  Anything  that  is  hazarded  or  risked,  as  the  stakes 
in  gaming.     "  Your  latter  Aasorrf. "  Shak. 

Hazard  table,  a  table  on  which  hazard  is  played,  or  any 
game  of  chance  for  stakes.  —  To  mn  the  hazard,  to  take 
the  chance  or  risk. 

Syn.— Danger;  risk;  chance.    See  Danger. 

Haz'ard,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Hazarded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Hazarding.]     [Cf.  F.  hasarder.     See  Hazard,  ra.] 


1.  To  expose  to  the  operation  of  chance ;  to  put  in 
danger  of  loss  or  injury  ;  to  venture  ;  to  risk. 

Men  hazard  nothing:  b3'  a  course  of  evangelical  obedience. 

John  Clarke. 
He  hazards  his  neck  to  the  halter.  Fuller. 

2.  To  venture  to  incur,  or  bring  on. 

I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  loved.  Shak. 

They  hazard  to  cut  their  feet.  Landor. 

Syn.  —  To  venture ;  risk  ;  jeopard  ;  peril ;  endanger. 
Haz'ard  (liazferd),  V.  i.     To  try  the  chance ;  to  en- 
counter risk  or  danger.  Shak. 
Haz'ard-a-ble   (-a-b'l),   a.      1.    Liable  to  hazard  or 
chance ;  uncertain ;  risky.                           Sir  T.  Browne. 
2.  Such  as  can  be  hazarded  or  risked. 
Haz'ard-er  (-er),  n.     1.  A  player  at  the  game  of  haz- 
ard ;  a  gamester.     [Obs.']                                       Chaucer 
2.  One  who  hazards  or  ventures. 

Haz'ard-lze  (-iz),  n.  A  hazardous  attempt  or  situa- 
tion; hazard.     [Oi*.] 

Herself  had  run  inito  that  hazardtze.        Spenser. 
Haz'ard-ous  (-iis),  a.     [Cf.  F.,  hasardeux.}    Exposed 
to  hazard  ;  dangerous  ;  risky. 

The  enterprise  so  hazardous  and  high  I         Hilton. 
Syn.  — Perilous;  dangerous;  bold;  daring;  adventur- 
ous ;  venturesome  ;  precarious ;  uncertain. 

—  Haz'ard-ous-ly,  atZt;.  —  Haz'ard-ous-ness,  n. 

Haz'ard-ry  (-ry),  n.  1.  Playing  at  hazard ;  gaming ; 
gambling.     [iJ.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Rashness;  temerity.     [iJ.]  Spenser. 

Haze  (haz),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  noss  gray ;  akin  to  AS. 
hasu,  heasu,  gray;  or  Armor,  aezen,  ezen,  warm  vapor, 
exhalation,  zephyr.]  Light  vapor  or  smoke  in  the  air 
which  more  or  less  impedes  vision,  with  little  or  no 
dampness  ;  a  lapk  of  transparency  in  the  air ;  hence,  figu- 
ratively, obscurity ;  dimness. 

O'er  the  sky 
The  silvery  haze  of  summer  drawn.       Tennyson. 
Above  the  world's  uncertain  haze.  Keble. 

Haze,  V.  i.    To  be  hazy,  or  thick  with  haze.  Ray. 

Haze,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hazed  (hazd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Hazing.]  [Also  hase.']  [Cf.  Sw.  hasa  to  ham- 
string, fr.  has  hough,  OD.  hsessen  ham.]  1.  To  harass 
by  exacting  unnecessary,  disagreeable,  or  difficult  work. 

2.  To  harass  or  annoy  by  playing  abusive  or  shameful 
tricks  upon ;  to  humiliate  by  practical  jokes  ;  — used  esp. 
of  college  students  ;  as,  the  sophomores  hazed  a  freshman. 

Ha'zel  (ha'z'l),  n.  [OE.  hasel,  AS.  hsesel ;  akin  to 
D.  hazelaar,  G.  hasel,  OHG.  hasal,  hasala,  Icel.  hasl, 
Da.n.  &  Sv/.  hasseljh.  corylns,  for  cosylus.']  1.  (Bot.)  A 
shrub  or  small  tree  of  the  genus  Corylus,  as  the  C.  avel- 
lana,  bearing  a  nut  containing  a  kernel  of  a  mild,  fari- 
naceous taste  ;  the  filbert.  The  American  species  are  C. 
Americana,  which  produces  the  common  hazelnut,  and 
C.  rostrata.    See  Filbert.  Gray. 

2.  A  miner's  name  for  freestone.  Raymond. 

Hazel  earth,  SOU  suitable  for  the  hazel ;  a  fertile  loam.  — 
Hazel  gTonBe(^o5Z.),  a  European  grouse  (iJoTioso  JdJfWna), 
allied  to  the  American  ruffed  grouse.  —  Hazel  hoe,  a  kind 
of  grub  hoe.  —  Witch  hazel.    See  Witch-hazel,  and  Ham- 

AUELIS. 

Ha'zel,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  hazels,  or  of  the  wood  of 
the  hazel ;  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  hazel ;  as, 
a  hazel  wand. 

I  sit  me  down  beside  the  hazel  grove.  Keble. 

2.  Of  a  light  brown  color,  like  the  hazelnut.  ."  Thou 
hast  hazel  eyes."  Shak. 

Haze'less  (hazISs),  a.    Destitute  of  haze.       Tyndall. 

Ha'zel-ly  (ha'z'1-ly),  a.  Of  the  color  of  the  hazehiut ; 
of  a  light  brovpn.  Mortimer. 

Ha'zel-nut'  (ha'z'l-nuf),  n.  [AS.  hseselknutu.']  The 
nut  of  the  hazel.  Shak. 

Ha'zel-wort'  (-wfirf),  n.     {Bot.)  The  asarabacca. 

Ha'zi-ly  (ha'zi-ly),  adv.  In  a  hazy  maimer ;  mistily  j 
obscurely;  confusedly. 

Ha'zi-ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  hazy. 

Ha'zle  (ha'z'l),  V.  i.     To  make  dry  ;  to  dry.     [OJs.] 

Ha'zy  (ha'zy),  a.  [From  Haze,  n.]  1.  Thick  with 
haze ;  somewhat  obscured  with  haze ;  not  clear  or  trans- 
parent.    "  A  tender,  Aaz!/ brightness. "         Wordsworth. 

2.  Obscure  ;  confused ;  not  clear ;  as,  a  hazy  argu- 
ment ;  a  hazy  intellect.  Mrs.  Gore. 

He  (he),  pron.  [nom.  He  ;  pass.  His  (hiz) ;  obj.  Him 
fhim) ;  pi.  nom.  They  (tha) ;  poss.  Their  or  Theirs 
(thSrz  or  tharz) ;  obj.  Them  (them).]  [AS.  he,  masc, 
heS,  fem.,  hit,  neut. ;  pi.  hi,  or  hie,  hig  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
hi,  D.  hij,  OS.  he,  hi,  G.  heute  to-day,  Goth,  himma, 
dat.  masc,  this,  hina,  accus.  masc, and  hita,  accus.  neut., 
and  prob.  to  L.  hie  this.  V183.  Cf.  It.]  1.  The  man 
or  male  being  (or  object  personified  to  which  the  mas- 
culine gender  is  assigned),  previously  designated ;  a  pro- 
noun of  the  masculine  gender,  usually  referring  to  a 
specified  subject  already  indicated. 

Thy  desire  shall  be  to  thy  husband,  and  he  shall  rule  over 

thee.  Gen.  iii.  16. 

Thou  Shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  Tiim  shalt  thou  serve. 

J>eut.  X.  20. 

2.  Any  one  ;  the  man  or  person; — used  indefinitely, 
and  usually  followed  by  a  relative  pronoun. 

Be  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise.    Frov.  xiii.  20. 

3.  Man  ;  a  male  ;  any  male  person ;  —  in  this  sense 
used  substantively.  Chaucer. 

I  stand  to  answer  thee, 
Or  any  he,  the  proudest  of  thy  sort.  Shak. 

^W^  When  a  collective  noun  or  a  class  is  referred  to,  he 
is  of  common  gender.  In  early  English,  he  referred  to  a 
feminine  or  neuter  noun,  or  to  one  in  the  plural,  as  well 
as  to  a  noun  in  the  masculine  singular.  In  composition, 
he  denotes  a  male  animal ;  as,  a  he-goat. 

-head  (-hSd),  suffix.     A  variant  of  -hood. 

Head  (hSd),  n.  [OE.  hed,  heved,  heaved,  AS.  fie&fod; 
akin  to  D.  hoofd,  OHG.  houbit,  G.  haupt,  Icel.  KoJuS, 
Sw.  hufvud,  Dan.  hoved,  Goth,  haubip.  The  word  does 
not  correspond  regularly  to  L.  caput  head  (cf.  E.  Chief, 
Cadet,  Capital),  and  its  origin  is  unknown.]     1.  The 


anterior  or  superior  part  of  an  animal,  containing  the 
brain,  or  chief  ganglia  of  the  nervous  system,  the  mouth, 
and  in  the  higher  animals,  the  chief  sensory  organs ;  poll ; 
cephalon. 

2.  The  uppermost,  foremost,  or  most  important  part 
of  an  inanimate  object;  such  a  part  as  maybe  considered 
to  resemble  the  head  of  an  animal ;  often,  also,  the  larger, 
thicker,  or  heavier  part  or  extremity,  in  distinction  from 
the  smaller  or  thinner  part,  or  from  the  point  or  edge ; 
as,  the  head  of  a  cane,  a  nail,  a  spear,  an  ax,  a  mast,  a 
sail,  a  ship ;  that  which  covers  and  closes  the  top  or  the 
end  of  a  hollow  vessel ;  as,  the  head  of  a  cask  or  a  steam 
boiler. 

3.  The  place  where  the  head  should  go ;  as,  the  head 
of  a  bed,  of  a  grave,  etc. ;  the  head  of  a  carriage,  that 
is,  the  hood  which  covers  the  head. 

4.  The  most  prominent  or  important  member  of  any 
organized  body  ;  the  chief ;  the  leader ;  as,  the  head  of 
a  college,  a  school,  a  church,  a  state,  and  the  like. 
"  Their  princes  and  heads."  Robynson  (3fore^s  Utopia). 

The  heads  of  the  chief  sects  of  philosophy.    Tillotson. 
Your  head  I  him  appoint.  Milton. 

5.  The  place  of  honor,  or  of  command ;  the  most  im- 
portant or  foremost  position ;  the  front ;  as,  the  head  of 
the  table  ;  the  head  of  a  column  of  soldiers. 

An  army  of  fourscore  thousand  troops,  with  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  at  the  head  of  them.  Addison. 

6.  Each  one  among  many ;  an  individual ;  —  often  used 
in  a  plural  sense ;  as,  a  thousand  head  of  cattle. 

If  there  be  six  millions  of  people,  there  are  about  four  acrei 
for  every  head.  Graunt. 

7.  The  seat  of  the  intellect ;  the  brain  ;  the  under- 
standing ;  the  mental  faculties ;  as,  a  good  head,  that  is, 
a  good  mind  ;  it  never  entered  his  head,  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  ;  of  his  own  head,  of  his  own  thought  or  will. 

Men  who  had  lost  both  head  and  heart.    Macaulay. 

8.  The  source,  fountain,  spring,  or  beginning,  as  of  a 
stream  or  river ;  as,  the  head  of  the  Nile ;  hence,  the 
altitude  of  the  source,  or  the  height  of  the  surface,  as  of 
water,  above  a  given  place,  as  above  an  orifice  at  which 
it  issues,  and  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  height  ol 
from  motion  ;  sometimes  also,  the  quantity  in  reserve  ; 
as,  a  mill  or  reservoir  has  a  good  head  of  water,  or  ten 
feet  head  ;  also,  that  part  of  a  gulf  or  bay  most  remote 
from  the  outlet  or  the  sea. 

9.  A  headland  ;  a  promontory;  as.  Gay -Hisatf.     Shak. 

10.  A  separate  part,  or  topic,  of  a  discourse ;  a  theme 
to  be  expanded ;  a  subdivision ;  as,  the  heads  of  a  sermon. 

11.  Culminating  point  or  crisis;  hence,  strength; 
force  ;  height. 

Ere  foul  sin,  gathering  head,  shall  break  into  corruption.  Shak. 

The  indisposition  which  has  long  hung  upon  me,  is  at  last 

grown  to  such  a  head,  that  it  must  quickly  make  an  end  of  me 

or  of  itself.  Addison. 

12.  tower ;  armed  force. 

My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  gathered  head.    Shak. 

13.  A  headdress  ;  a  covering  of  the  head ;  as,  a  laced 
head  ;  a  head  of  hair.  Sicift. 

14.  An  ear  of  wheat,  barley,  or  of  one  of  the  other 
small  cereals. 

15.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  dense  cluster  of  flowers,  as  in  clover, 
daisies,  thistles ;  a  capitulum.  (b)  A  dense,  compact  masp 
of  leaves,  as  in  a  cabbage  or  a  lettuce  plant. 

16.  The  antlers  of  a  deer. 

17.  A  rounded  mass  of  foam  which  rises  on  a  pot  of 
beer  or  other  effervescing  liquor.  ifortimer. 

18.  pi.  Tiles  laid  at  the  eaves  of  a  house.         Knight. 

<SS^  Head  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  self-explain- 
ing combinations ;  as,  head  sear  or  heads^m,  head  rest. 
Cf.  Head,  a. 

A  bnck  of  the  first  head,  a  male  fallow  deer  in  its  fifth 
year,  wlien  it  attains  its  complete  set  of  antlers.     Shak. 

—  By  the  head.  (Naut.)  See  under  By.  —  Elevator  head. 
Feed  head,  etc.  See  under  Elevator,  Feed,  etc.  —  From 
head  to  foot,  through  the  whole  length  of  a  man  ;  com- 
pletely ;  throughout.  "Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to 
Soot."  Shak.  —Head  and  ears,  with  the  whole  person  ; 
deeply ;  completely :  as,  he  was  head  and  ears  in  debt  or 
in  trouble.    [CoHog.l  — Head  fast.    (Naui.)  See  5th  Fast. 

—  Head  kidney  (A7iat.),  the  most  anterior  of  the  three  pairs 
of  embryonic  renal  organs  developed  in  most  vertebrates ; 
the  pronephros.  —  Head  money,  a  capitation  tax  ;  a  poll 
tax.  Milton.  —  Head  pence,  a  poll  tax.  [Obs.]  —  Head  sea, 
a  sea  that  meets  the  head  of  a  vessel  or  rolls  against  her 
course.  — Head  and  shoulders,  (a)  By  force ;  violently ;  as, 
to  drag  one,  head  and  shoulders.  "  They  bring  in  every 
figure  of  speech,  head  and  shoulders."  Felton.  (b)  By 
the  height  of  the  head  and  shoulders ;  hence,  by  a  great 
degree  or  space ;  by  far ;  much ;  as,  he  is  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  them.  —  Head  or  tail,  this  side  or  that  side ; 
this  thing  or  that ;  —  a  phrase  used  in  tlirowing  a  coin  to 
decide  a  choice,  question,  or  stake,  fiead  being  the  side  of 
the  coin  bearing  the  efBgy  or  principal  figure  (or,  in  case 
there  is  no  head  or  face  on  either  side,  that  side  which  has 
the  date  on  it),  and  tail  the  other  side.  —  Neither  head  nor 
tail,  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  neither  this  thing  nor 
that ;  nothing  distinct  or  definite ;— a  phrase  used  in  speak- 
ing of  what  is  indefinite  or  confused ;  as,  they  made  ?je!'Mer 
head  nor  tail  of  the  matter.  [Colloq.)  —  Head  wind,  a  vrind 
that  blows  in  a  direction  opposite  the  vessel's  course.  — 
Out  of  one's  own  head,  according  to  one's  own  idea ;  with- 
out the  advice  or  cooperation  of  another.  —  Over  the  head 
of,  beyond  the  comprehension  of.  M.  Arnold.  —  To  be  out 
of  one's  head,  to  be  temporarilyinsane.  —  To  come  or  draw 
to  a  head.  See  under  Come,  Draw.  —  To  give  (one)  the 
head,  or  To  give  head,  to  let  go,  or  to  give  up,  control ;  tc 
free  from  restraint ;  to  give  license.  "  He  gave  his  able 
horse  the  head."  Shak.  "  He  has  so  long  given  his  un- 
ruly passions  their  head."  South.  — 1o  his  head,  before 
his  face.  "An  uncivil  answer  from  a  son  to  a  father,  from 
an  obliged  person  to  a  benefactor,  is  a  greater  indecency 
than  if  an  enemy  should  storm  his  house  or  revile  him 
to  his  head."  Jer.  Taylor.— lo  lay  heads  together,  to  con- 
sult ;  to  conspire.  — To  lose  one's  head,  to  lose  presence  oi 
mind.— To  make  head,  or  To  make  head  against,  to  resist 
vrith  success ;  to  advance.  —  To  show  one's  head,  to  ap- 
pear. Shak.  —  To  turn  head,  to  turn  the  face  or  front. 
"  The  ravishers  turn  head,  the  fight  renews."    Dry  den. 
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Head  (hgd),  a.  Principal ;  cliief  ;  leading ;  first ;  as, 
the  head  master  of  a  school ;  the  head  man  of  a  tribe  ;  a 
head  chorister ;  a  head  cook. 

Head  (hSd),f.i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Headed;^. pr.  &vb.  n. 
HEADma.]  1.  To  be  at  the  bead  of ;  to  put  one's  self  at 
the  head  of ;  to  lead ;  to  direct ;  to  act  as  leader  to  ;  as, 
to  head  an  army,  an  expedition,  or  a  riot.  Dry  den. 

2.  To  form  a  head  to ;  to  fit  or  furnish  with  a  head  ; 
as,  to  head  a  nail.  Spenser. 

3.  To  behead ;  to  decapitate.     [OJs.]  Shak. 

4.  To  cut  off  the  top  of  ;  to  lop  off ;  as,  to  head  trees. 

5.  To  go  in  front  of ;  to  get  in  the  front  of,  so  as  to 
hinder  or  stop ;  to  oppose ;  hence,  to  check  or  restrain  ; 
as,  to  head  a  drove  of  cattle ;  to  head  a  person ;  the  wind 
heads  a  ship. 

6.  To  set  on  the  head ;  as,  to  head  a  cask. 

To  head  off,  to  intercept ;  to  get  before ;  as,  an  officer 
heads  off  a  thief  who  is  escaping.  —  To  head  up,  to  close, 
as  a  cask  or  barrel,  by  fitting  a  head  to. 

Head,  v.  i.  1.  To  originate ;  to  spring ;  to  have  its 
source,  as  a  river. 

A  broad  river,  that  heads  in  the  great  Blue  Ridge.    Adair. 

2.  To  go  or  point  in  a  certain  direction ;  to  tend  ;  as, 
how  does  the  ship  head  f 

3.  To  form  a  head ;  as,  this  kind  of  cabbage  heads  early. 
Head'ache'  (hgd'ak'),  n.     Pain  in  the  head ;  ceph- 
alalgia.    "ifeacfacAes  and  shivering  fits."       Macaulay. 

Head'ach'y,  a.    Afflicted  with  headache.     \_Colloq.J 

Head'band'  (-band'),  n.  1.  A  fillet ;  a  band  for  the 
head.     "The  headbands  and  the  tablets."         Is.  iii.  20. 

2.  The  band  at  each  end  of  the  back  of  a  book. 

HeadllOard'  (-bord'),  n.  A  board  or  boarding  which 
marks  or  forms  the  head  of  anything  ;  as,  the  headboard 
of  a  bed ;  the  headboard  of  a  grave. 

Head'ibor-OUgh  1  (hed'bur-o),  n.      1.  The  chief  of  a 

HeadlJOr-rOW  )  frankpledge,  tithing,  or  decennary, 
consisting  of  ten  families ;  —  called  also  borsholder^  bor* 
oughhead,  boroughholder,  and  sometimes  tithingman. 
Bee  BoKSHOLDEE.     \_Eng.'\  Blackstone. 

2.  {3fodern  Law)  A  petty  constable.     lEng.'] 

Head'-cheese'  (-chez'),  n.  A  dish  made  of  portions 
of  the  head,  or  head  and  feet,  of  swine,  cut  up  fine, 
seasoned,  and  pressed  into  a  cbeeselike  mass. 

Head'dress'  (-drSs'),  n.  1.  A  covering  or  ornament 
for  the  head ;  a  headtire. 

Among  birdp  the  males  very  often  appear  in  a  most  beautiful 
headdress,  whether  it  be  a  crest,  a  comb,  a  tuft  of  feathers,  or  a 
natural  little  plume.  Addison. 

2.  A  manner  of  dressing  the  hair  or  of  adorning  it, 
whether  with  or  without  a  veil,  ribbons,  combs,  etc. 

Head'ed,  a.  1.  Furnished  with  a  head  (commonly  as 
denoting  intellectual  faculties) ;  —  used  in  composition ; 
as,  clea,i-headed,  \ong-headea,  thic^-headed ;  a  many- 
headed  monster. 

2.  Formed  into  a  head ;  as,  a  headed  cabbage. 

Head'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  heads 
nails,  rivets,  etc.,  esp.  a  machine  for  heading. 

2.  One  who  heads  a  movement,  a  party,  or  a  mob ; 
head  ;  chief ;  leader.    [iJ.] 

3.  (Arch.)  (a)  A  brick  or 
stone  laid  with  its  shorter 
face  or  head  in  the  surface 


Timbers  with  Header. 
aa  Trimmers  ;  h  Header  ; 
ccc  Tailpieces  or  Tail  Beams. 


of  the  waU.  (6)  In  framing, 
the  piece  of  timber  fitted  be- 
tween two  trimmers,  and 
supported  by  them,  and  car- 
rying the  ends  of  the  tail- 
pieces. 

4.  A  reaper  for  wheat,  that  cuts  off  the  heads  only. 

6.  A  fall  or  plunge  headforemost,  as  whUe  riding  a 
bicycle,  or  in  bathing ;  as,  to  take  a  header.     [^Colloq.'] 

Head'first'  (hSd'ferst'),  1  adv.    With  the  head 

Head'iore'most'  (-for'mosf),  J     foremost. 

Head'fish'  (hed'flsh'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  sunfish  (Mola). 

Head'  gear',  or  Head'gear'  (-ger'),  n.    1.  Headdress. 

2.  Apparatus  above  ground  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine  or 
deep  well. 

Head'-lllint'er  (-hiint'er),  re.  A  member  of  any  tribe 
or  race  of  savages  who  have  the  custom  of  decapitating 
human  beings  and  preserving  their  heads  as  trophies. 
The  Dyaks  of  Borneo  are  the  most  noted  head-hunters. 
—  Head'-hunt'lng,  n. 

Head'1-ly  (-i-ly),  adv.  In  a  heady  or  rash  manner  ; 
hastily  ;  rashly ;  obstinately. 

Head'i-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  heady. 

Head'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  heads  ;  formation  of  a  head. 

2.  That  which  stands  at  the  head ;  title  ;  as,  the  head- 
ing of  a  paper. 

3.  Material  for  the  heads  of  casks,  barrels,  etc. 

4.  {3Iining)  A  gallery,  drift,  or  adit  in  a  mine  ;  also, 
the  end  of  a  drift  or  gallery  ;  the  vein  above  a  drift. 

5.  (Sewing)  The  extension  of  a  line  of  ruffling  above 
the  line  of  stitch. 

6.  (Masonry)  That  end  of  a  stone  or  brick  which  is 
presented  outward.  Knight. 

Heading  course  (,Arch.).  a  course  consisting  only  of  head- 
ers. See  Header,  w.  3  («f).  —  Heading  johit.  (n)  (Carp.)  A. 
jonit,  as  of  two  or  more  boards,  etc.,  at  right  angles  to 
the  gram  of  the  wood.  (6)  (Masonry)  A  joint  between  two 
voussoirs  m  the  same  course. 

Headland  (hSd'ISnd),  n.  1.  A  cape  ;  a  promontory  ; 
a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea  or  other  expanse 
of  water.     "Sow  the  Aeorftorerf  with  wheat."  Shak. 

2.  A  ridge  or  strip  of  unplowed  land  at  the  ends  of 
furrows,  or  near  a  fence.  Tusser. 

Head'less,  a.  [AS.  he6,fodle&s.'\  1.  Having  no  head  ; 
beheaded  ;  as,  a  headless  body,  neck,  or  carcass. 

2.  Destitute  of  a  chief  or  leader.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  Destitute  of  understanding  or  prudence  ;  foolish ; 
rash ;  obstinate.     [Oba."] 

■      Witless  headiness  in  judging  or  headless  hardiness  in  con- 
demning. Spenmr. 


Headlight. 


Headpiece  (2). 


Headlight'  (hSd'Uf ),  n.  (Engin.)  A  light,  with  a  pow- 
erful reflector,  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  locomotive,  or  in  front  of  it,  to 
throw  light  on  the  track  at  night, 
or  in  going  through  a  dark  tunnel. 

Head'line'  (-Un'),  re.  1.  (Print.) 
The  line  at  the  head  or  top  of  a 
page. 

2.  (JVaut.)  See  Headeope. 

Head'long'  (-15ng';  115),  adv. 
[OE.  hedling,  hevedlynge ;  prob. 
confused  with  E.  long,  a.  &  adv.] 

1.  With  the  head  foremost ;  as,  to 
fall  headlong.  Acts  i.  18. 

2.  Rashly ;  precipitately ;  with- 
out deliberation. 

3.  Hastily  ;  without  delay  or  res- 
pite. 

Head'long,  a.  1.  Rash ;  precipitate ;  as,  headlong  folly. 

2.  Steep;  precipitous.    \Poetic'] 

Like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock.  Byron. 

Head'-lngged'  (-IQgd'),  a.  Lugged  or  dragged  by 
the  head.     [J?.]     "The  Aeati-foj^ed  bear."  Shak. 

Head'man'  (hSd'mSn'),  n. ;  pi.  Headmen  (-men'). 
[AS.  heafodman.'}  A  head  or  leading  man,  especially  of 
a  village  community. 

Head'mold'  shot'    )  (-mold'  shSf ).    (Med.)  An  old 

Head'mould'  shot'  )  name  for  the  condition  of  the 
skull,  in  which  the  bones  ride,  or  are  shot,  over  each 
other  at  the  sutures.  Dunglison. 

Head'most'  (-mosf ),  a.  Most  advanced ;  most  for- 
ward ;  as,  the  headmost  ship  in  a  fleet. 

Head'note'  (-not'),  n.  A  note  at  the  head  of  a  page 
or  chapter  ;  in  law  reports,  an  abstract  of  a  case,  show- 
ing the  principles  involved  and  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

Head'pan'  (-pSn'),  n.  [AS.  heafodpanne.']  The  brain- 
pan.    \_Obs.'\ 

Head'plece'  (-pes'),  re.     1.  Head. 

In  his  headpiece  he  felt  a  sore  pain.  Spenser. 

2.  A  cap  of  defense ;  especially,  an  open  one,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  closed  helmet  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

3.  Understanding ;  mental  faculty. 
Eumenes  had  the  best  headjnece  of  all 

Alexander's  captains.  Prideaux. 

4.  An  engraved   ornament   at  the 
head  of  a  chapter,  or  of  a  page. 

Head'quar'ters  (-kwar'terz),  n.  pi. 
[but  sometimes  used  as  a  re.  sing.']. 
The  quarters  or  place  of  residence  of 
any  chief  officer,  as  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  an  army,  or  the  head  of  a  police  force  ;  the 
place  from  which  orders  or  instructions  are  issued ; 
hence,  the  center  of  authority  or  order. 

The  brain,  which  is  the  headquarters,  or  office,  of  intelli- 
gence. Collier. 

Head'race'  (-ras'),  re.     See  Race,  a  water  course. 

Head'room'  (-room'),  n.    (Arch.)  See  Headway,  2. 

Head'rope'  (-rop'),  re.  (JVaut.)  That  part  of  a  bolt- 
rope  which  is  sewed  to  the  upper  edge  or  head  of  a  sail. 

Head'sall'  (-sal'),  re.  (Naut.)  Any  sail  set  forward  of 
the  foremast.  Totten. 

Head'shake'  (-shak'),  n.  A  significant  shake  of  the 
head,  commonly  as  a  signal  of  denial.  Shak. 

Head'Ship,  n.     Authority  or  dignity ;  chief  place. 

Heads'man  (hSdz'man),  re.  /  pi.  Headsmen  (-men). 
An  executioner  who  cuts  off  heads.  Dryden. 

Head'spring'  (hSd'spring'),  re.     Fountain ;  source. 

The  headspring  of  our  belief.  Stapleton. 

Head'Stall'  (-stal'),  n.  Tliat  part  of  a  bridle  or  halter 
whicli  encompasses  the  head.  Shak. 

Head'stock'  (-stok'),  re.  (Mach.)  A  part  (usually  sep- 
arate from  the  bed  or  frame)  for  supporting  some  of  the 
principal  working  parts  of  a  machine ;  as  :  (a)  The  part 
of  a  lathe  that  holds  the  revolving  spindle  and  its  attach- 
ments ;  —  also  called  poppet  head,  the  opposite  corre- 
sponding part  being  called  a  tailstock.  (b)  The  part  of  a 
planing  machine  that  supports  the  cutter,  etc. 

Head'Stone'  (-ston'),  n.  1.  The  principal  stone  in  a 
foundation  ;  the  chief  or  comer  stone.         Ps.  cxviii.  22. 

2.  The  stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave. 

Head'strong'  (-strong' ;  115),  a.  1.  Not  easily  re- 
strained ;  ungovernable  ;  obstinate ;  stubborn. 

Now  let  the  headstrong  boy  my  will  control.    Dryden. 

2.  Directed  by  ungovernable  will,  or  proceeding  from 
obstinacy ;  as,  a  headstrong  course.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Violent ;  obstinate  ;  ungovomable ;  untracta- 
ble ;  stubborn ;  unruly  ;  venturesome  ;  heady. 

Head'Strong'ness,  n.    Obstinacy.     [iJ.]  Gayton. 

Head'tlre'  (-tlr'),  re.  l.  a  headdress.  "  A  headtire 
of  fine  linen."  1  Esdras  iii.  C. 

2.  The  manner  of  dressing  the  head,  as  at  a  particular 
time  and  place. 

Head'way'  (-wa'),  re.  1.  The  progress  made  by  a  ship 
in  motion ;  hence,  progress  or  success  of  any  kind. 

2.  (Arch.)  Clear  space  under  an  arch,  girder,  and  the 
like,  sufficient  to  allow  of  easy  passing  underneath. 

Head'WOrk'  (-wQrk'),  re.     Mental  labor. 

Head'y  (hSd'y),  a.  [From  Head.]  1.  Willful ;  ra-sh ; 
precipitate  ;  liurried  on  by  will  or  passion ;  ungovernable. 

All  the  talent  required  is  to  be  hot,  to  be  head;/,  —  to  be  vio- 
lent on  one  side  or  the  other.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Apt  to  affect  tlie  liead ;  intoxicating  ;  strong. 

The  liquor  is  too  head;/.  liriiden. 

3.  Violent;  nnpetunus.     ".4. //em/t/ currance."   Shak. 
Heal  (liel),  V.  t.     [See  Hei.e.]     "to  cover,  as  a  roof, 

with  tiles,  slate,  lead,  or  the  like.     [Oii.] 

Heal,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Heat.kd  (hold)  \jp.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Healing.]  [OE.  helen,  hn-lcn,  AS.  hiidan,  fr. 
hat  hale,  sound,  whole  ;  akin  to  OS.  hilian,  D.  heclen. 


6.  heilen,  Goth,  hailjan.  See  Whole.]  1.  To  make  hale, 
sound,  or  whole;  to  cure  of  a  disease,  wound,  or  other 
derangement ;  to  restore  to  soundness  or  health. 

Speak  the  word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed. 

Matt.  viii.  8. 

2.  To  remove  or  subdue ;  to  cause  to  pass  away ;  to 
cure  ;  —  said  of  a  disease  or  a  wound. 

I  will  heal  their  backsliding.  Sos.  xiv.  4. 

3.  To  restore  to  original  purity  or  integrity. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  healed  these  waters.     2  Kings  ii.  21. 

4.  To  reconcile,  as  a  breach  or  difference ;  to  make 
whole  ;  to  free  from  guilt ;  as,  to  heal  dissensions. 

Heal  (hel),  V.  i.  To  grow  sound  ;  to  return  to  a  sound 
state  ;  as,  the  limb  heals,  or  the  wound  heals ;  —  some- 
times with  up  or  over  ;  as,  it  will  heal  up,  or  over. 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  give  themselves.    Stiak. 

Heal,  re.  [AS.  hSlu,  hsel.  See  Heal,  v.  t.]  Health. 
[06s.]  Chaucer, 

Heal'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  healed. 

Heal'all'  (-al'),  n.  (Sot.)  A  common  herb  of  the  Mint 
family  (Brunella  vulgaris),  destitute  of  active  proper- 
ties, but  anciently  thought  a  panacea. 

Heald  (held),  re.     [Cf.  Heddle.]     A  heddle.  Vre. 

Heal'er  (hel'er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  heals. 

Heal'ful  (-ful),  a.  Tending  or  serving  to  heal ;  heal- 
ing.    [OJj.]     '  Ecclus.  XV.  3. 

Heal'lng,  a.     Tending  to  cure ;  soothing ;  mollifying 
as,  the  healing  art ;  a  healing  salve ;  healing  words. 

Here  healing  dews  and  balms  abound.  Keble. 

Heal'ing-ly,  adv.     So  as  to  heal  or  cure. 

Health  (helth),  re.  [OE.  helihe,  AS.  hMlp,  fr.  hal 
hale,  sound,  whole.  See  Whole.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
hale,  sound,  or  whole,  in  body,  mind,  or  soul ;  especially, 
the  state  of  being  free  from  physical  disease  or  pain. 

There  is  no  health  in  us.    Booh  of  Common  Prayer. 

Though  health  may  be  enjoyed  without  gratitude,  it  can  not 
be  sported  with  without  loss,  or  regained  by  courage. 

BiichninsteT. 

2.  A  wish  of  health  and  happiness,  as  in  pledging  a 
person  in  a  toast.  "  Come,  love  and  AeaftA  to  all."  Shak. 

Bill  of  health.  See  under  Bill.  —  Health  lift,  a  machine 
for  exercise,  so  arranged  that  a  person  lifts  an  increasing 
weight,  or  moves  a  spring  of  increasing  tension,  in  such 
a  manner  that  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  are 
brought  into  gradual  action;  — also  called  lifting  ma- 
chine. —  Health  officer,  one  charged  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  sanitary  laws  of  a  port  or  other  place.  —  To  drink 
a  health.    See  under  Deink. 

Health'ful  (-ful),  a.  1.  FuU  of  health ;  free  from 
illness  or  disease' ;  well ;  whole  ;  sound ;  healthy  ;  as,  a 
healthful  body  or  mind  ;  a  healthful  plant. 

2.  Serving  to  promote  health  of  body  or  mind ;  whole- 
some ;  salubrious  ;  salutary  ;  as,  a  healthful  air,  diet. 

The  healthful  Spirit  of  thy  grace.    Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

3.  Indicating,  characterized  by,  or  resulting  from, 
health  or  soundness ;  as,  a  healthful  condition. 

A  mind  . . .  healtliful  and  so  well-proportioned.   Macaulay. 

4.  Well-disposed ;  favorable,    [i?.] 

Gave  healtliful  welcome  to  their  shipwrecked  guests.  Shak. 

Health'ful-ly,  adv.     In  health ;  wholesomely. 

Health'ful-ness,  re.     The  state  of  being  healthful. 

Health'1-ly  (-T-ly),  adv.     In  a  healthy  manner. 

Health'i-uess,  re.  The  state  of  being  healthy  or 
healthful ;  freedom  from  disease. 

Health'less,  a.  1.  Without  health,  whether  of  body 
or  mind;  infirm.    "  A  healthless  old  age."    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Not  conducive  to  health ;  unwholesome.     [/?.] 

Health'less-ness,  «.     The  state  of  being  healthless. 

Health'some  (-silm),  a.  Wholesome ;  salubrious,  [i?.] 
'■^  Healthsome  aix."  Shak. 

Health'ward  (-werd),  a.  &  adv.  In  the  direction  of 
health ;  as,  a  heallhwai-d  tendency. 

Health'y  (-y ),  a.  ICompar.  Healthiek  (-I-er) ;  sit- 
perl.  Healthiest.]  1  Being  in  a  state  of  health  ;  en- 
joying health ;  hale ;  sound ;  free  from  disease  ;  as,  a 
healthy  child ;  a  healthy  plant. 

His  mind  was  now  in  a  firm  and  healthy  state.    Macaulay, 

2.  Evincing  health;  as,  a  healthy  pulse;  a  healthy 
complexion. 

3.  Conducive  to  health  ;  wholesome ;  salubrious ;  salu- 
tary ;  as,  a  healthy  exercise  ;  a  healthy  climate 

Syn.  —  Vigorous ;  sound ;  hale  ;  salubrious ;  healthful ; 
wholesome ;  salutary. 

Heam  (hem),  re.  [Cf.  AS.  cildhamma  womb,  CD. 
hamme  afterbirth,  LG.  hamen.']  The  afterbirth  or  se- 
cundines  of  a  beast. 

Heap  (liep),  re.     [OE.   heep,  heap,  heap,  multitude, 

AS.  he?ip  ;  akin  to  OS.  hop,  D.  hoop,  OHG.  hotif,  hufo, 

6.  haufe,  haiifcn,  Sw.  hop,  Dan.  hob,  Icel.  hupr  troop, 

flocii.  Buss,  kttpa  lieap,  crowd,  Lith.  kaupas.    Cf.  Hope, 

in  Forlorn  hope.}     1.  A  crowd ;  a  throng ;  a  multitude 

or  great  number  of  persons.     [iVijw  Loio  or  JIumorousJ 

The  wisdom  of  a  heap  of  learned  men.  Chaucei: 

A  Jieap  of  vassals  and  slaves.  Bacim. 

He  had  heaps  of  friend.i.  M'.  Black. 

2.  A  great  number  or  large  quantity  of  things  not 
placed  in  a  pile.     lA'oio  Low  or  Humorous'] 

A  vast  heap,  both  of  places  of  scripture  and  quotations. 

Bp.  Burnet. 
I  have  noticed  a  heap  of  things  in  my  life.   R.  L.  Stevenson. 

3.  A  pile  or  mass ;  a  collection  of  things  laid  in  a 
body,  or  throwni  together  so  as  to  form  an  elevation ;  as, 
a  heap  of  e.arth  or  stones. 

Hugo  heaps  of  slain  around  the  body  rise.        Pnidtn. 
Heap,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  HEArF.i)  (liepf) ;  ;>.  pr.  A 
vb.  n.  Heaping.]     [AS.  hc^pian.]    1.  To  collect  in  great 
quantity ;  to  auiass ;  to  lay  up ;  to  accumulate ;  —  usual- 
ly with  up ;  as,  to  heap  np  treasures. 

Though  ho  heap  up  silver  as  the  dust.   .M  xxvii.  16. 
2.  To  throw  or  lay  in  a  heap ;  to  make  a  heap  of  j  to 
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pile ;  as,  to  heap  stones ;  —  olteu  with  up ;  as,  to  heap 
up  eartii ;  or  with  on  ;  as,  to  tieap  on  wood  or  coal. 

3.  To  form  or  round  into  a  heap,  as  in  measuring ;  to 
fill  (a  measure)  more  than  even  full. 

Heap'er  (hep'er),  n.  One  who  heaps,  pUes,  or  amasses. 

Heap'y  (-y),  a.    Lying  in  heaps.  Gay. 

Hear  (her),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Heard  (herd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  71.  Heaeins.]  [OE.  heren,  AS.  hieran,  hyran, 
keran;  akin  to  OS.  horian,  OFries.  hera,  hora,  D.  hooren, 
OHG.  horen,  G.  horen,  Icel.  heyra,  Sw.  hora,  Dan.  hore, 
Goth,  hausjan,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  anovew,  E.  acoustic. 
Cf.  Haek,  Heaeken.]  1.  To  perceive  by  the  ear;  to 
apprehend  or  take  cognizance  of  by  the  ear ;  as,  to  Tiear 
sounds ;  to  hear  a  voice ;  to  hear  one  call. 

Lay  thine  ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  Ust  if  thou  canst  hear 

the  tread  of  travelers.  Shak, 

He  had  been  heard  to  utter  an  ominous  growl.    Macaulay. 

2.  To  give  audience  or  attention  to  ;  to  listen  to ;  to 
heed  ;  to  accept  the  doctrines  or  advice  of ;  to  obey  ;  to 
examine  ;  to  try  in  a  judicial  coiurt ;  as,  to  hear  a  recita- 
tion ;  to  hear  a  class  ;  the  case  will  be  heard  to-morrow. 

3.  To  attend,  or  be  present  at,  as  a  hearer  or  wor- 
shiper ;  as,  to  hear  a  concert ;  to  hear  Mass. 

4.  To  give  attention  to  as  a  teacher  or  judge. 

Thy  matters  are  good  and  right,  but  there  is  no  man  deputed 

of  the  king  to  hear  thee.  2  Sam.  xv.  3. 

I  beseech  your  honor  to  hear  me  one  single  word.      Shak. 

6.  To  accede  to  the  demand  or  wishes  of  ;  to  listen  to 

and  answer  favorably  ;  to  favor. 

I  love  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  heard  my  voice.    Fs.  cxvi.  1. 

They  think  that  they  shall  be  heard  for  their  much  speaking. 

Matt.  vi.  7. 
Hear  him.    See  Remark,  under  Heab,  v.  i.  —  To  hear  a 
bird  eing,  to  receive  private  communication.     [Colloq.] 
Shak.  —  To  hear  say,  to  liear  one  say ;  to  leam  oy  com- 
mon report ;  to  receive  by  rumor.    [Colloq.] 

Hear,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  the  sense  or  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving sound.     "The  hearing  ear."  Prov.  xx.  12. 

2.  To  use  the  power  of  perceiving  sound  ;  to  perceive 
or  apprehend  by  the  ear ;  to  attend ;  to  listen. 

So  spake  our  mother  Eve,  and  Adam  heard, 

"Well  pleased,  but  answered  not.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  informed  by  oral  communication ;  to  be  told  ; 
to  receive  information  by  report  or  by  letter. 

I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man.  Shak. 

I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  in  the  hour.       Shak. 

To  hear  ill,  to  be  blamed,    [Obs.] 

Not  only  within  his  own  camp,  but  also  now  at  Rome,  he  heard 
ill  for  liis  temporizing  and  slow  proceedings.  Holland. 

—  To  hear  well,  to  be  praised.    [Obs.] 

^W  Sear,  or  Hear  him,  is  often  used  in  the  impera- 
tive, especially  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  English  as- 
semblies, to  call  attention  to  the  words  of  the  speaker. 

Hear  him.  ...  a  cry  indicative,  according  to  the  tone,  of  ad- 
miration, acquiescence,  indignation,  or  derision.       Macaulay. 

Heard  (herd),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Hear. 

Hear'er  (her'er),  n.     One  who  hears ;  an  auditor. 

Hear'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  or  power  of  perceiving  sound ; 
perception  of  sound  ;  the  faculty  or  sense  by  which  sound 
is  perceived ;  as,  my  hearing  is  good. 

I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear.    Job  xlii.  5. 

I^p"  Hearing  is  a  special  sensation,  produced  by  stim- 
ulation of  the  auditory  nerve ;  the  stimulus  (waves  of 
sound)  acting  not  directly  on  the  nerve,  but  througli  the 
medium  of  the  endolymph  on  the  delicate  epithelium 
cells,  constituting  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the 
nerve.    See  Eae. 

2.  Attention  to  what  is  delivered  ;  opportunity  to  be 
heard ;  audience ;  as,  I  could  not  obtain  a  hearing. 

3.  A  listening  to  facts  and  evidence,  for  the  sake  of 
adjudication ;  a  session  of  a  court  for  considering  proofs 
and  determining  issues. 

Hia  last  offenses  to  us 

Shall  have  judicious  hearing.  Shak. 

Another  hearing  before  some  other  court.    Dryden. 

5^°"  Hearing,  as  applied  to  equity  cases,  means  the 

same  thing  that  the  word  trial  does  at  law.  Abbott. 

4.  Extent  within  which  sound  may  be  heard ;  sound  ; 
earshot.     "She's  not  within  Aearinjr."  Shak. 

They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore. 
And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave.  Teimyson. 

Heark'en  (hark"n),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Heaekened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Heahkening.]  [OE.  hercnen, 
hercnien,  AS.  hercnian,  heorcnian,  fr.  hieran,  hyran,  to 
hear ;  akin  to  OD.  harclcen,  horcken,  LG.  harken,  horken, 
Q.  horchen.  See  Heak,  and  cf.  Hakk.]  1.  To  listen; 
to  lend  the  ear;  to  attend  to  what  is  uttered;  to  give 
heed ;  to  hear,  in  order  to  obey  or  comply. 

The  Furies  hearken,  and  their  snakes  uncurl.    Dryden. 
Hearken,  O  Israel,  unto  the  statutes  and  unto  the  judgments, 
which  1  teach  you.  Deut.  iv.  1. 

2.  To  inquire ;  to  seek  information.  [OJs.]  "Hearken 
after  their  offense."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  attend ;  listen ;  hear ;  heed.  See  Attend,  v.  i. 
Heark'en,  v.  t.    1.  To  hear  by  listening.     [Archaic'] 
[She]  hearkened  now  and  then 
Some  little  whispering  and  soft  groaning  sound.    Spenser. 
2.  To  give  heed  to  ;  to  hear  attentively.    [Arehaicl 
The  King  of  Naples  .  .  .  hearkens  my  brother's  suit.    Shak. 
To  hearken  out,  to  search  out.    [Obs.] 
If  you  find  none,  you  must  hearken  out  a  vein  and  buy. 

J3.  Jonson. 
Heark'en-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  hearkens ;  a  listener. 
Hear'sal  (her'sal),  n.    Rehearsal.     [Obs.^      Spenser. 
Hear'say'  (her'sa'),  n.     Report ;  rumor ;  fame ;  com- 
mon talk  ;  something  heard  from  another. 

Much  of  the  obloquy  that  has  so  long  rested  on  the  memory 
of  our  great  national  poet  originated  in  frivolous  hearsat/s  of 
his  life  and  conversation.  Prof.   Wilson. 

Hearsay  evidence  (Law),  that  species  of  testimony  which 
consists  in  a  narration  by  one  person  of  matters  told  him 
by  another.  It  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  inadmissible  as 
testunony.  Abbott. 


Hearse  (hers),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  hind  in 
the  second  year  of  its  age.     [£!ng.']  Wright. 

Hearse  (hers),  n.  [See  Hf.rse.]  1.  A  framework  of 
wood  or  metal  placed  over  the  coffin  or  tomb  of  a  de- 
ceased person,  and  covered  vrith  a  paU ;  also,  a  tem- 
porary canopy  bearing  wax  lights  and  set  up  in  a  church, 
under  wliich  the  coffin  was  placed  during  the  funeral 
ceremonies.     [Obs.']  Oxf.  Gloss, 

2.  A  grave,  coffin,  tomb,  or  sepulchral  monument. 
[Archaic']  "Underneath  this  marble  A«arie."  B.  Jonson. 

Beside  the  hearse  a  fruitful  palm  tree  grows.    Fairfax. 
Who  lies  beneath  this  sculptured  Jiearse.    Longfellow. 

3.  A  bier  or  handbarrow  for  conveying  the  dead  to  the 
grave.     [Obs.] 

Set  down,  set  down  your  honorable  load. 

If  honor  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse.  Shak. 

4.  A  carriage  specially  adapted  or  used  for  conveying 
the  dead  to  the  grave. 

Hearse,  v.  t.  To  inclose  in  a  hearse ;  to  entomb. 
[Obs.]     "  Would  she  were  liearsed  at  my  foot. "      Shak. 

Hearse'cloth'  (-kloth' ;  115),  n.  A  cloth  for  covering 
a  coffin  when  on  a  bier ;  a  pall.  £p.  Sanderson. 

Hearse'like'  (-Uk'),  a.    Suitable  to  a  funeral. 

If  you  listen  to  David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse- 
like airs  as  carols.  Bacon. 

Heart  (hart),  «.  [OE.  harie,  herte,  heorte,  AS.  heorte; 
akin  to  OS.  herta,  OFries.  hirte,  D.  hart,  OHG.  herza,  G. 
herz,  Icel.  hjarta,  Sw.  hjerta,  Dan.  hierte,  Goth,  hairto, 
Lith.  szirdis,  Russ.  serdtse,  Ir.  cridhe,  L.  cor ,  Gr.  xap- 
&ia,  K-fip.  ■v'227.  Cf.  AccoED,  Discoed,  Coedial,  ith 
CoEE,  CouEAQE.]  1.  {Anal.)  A  hoUow,  muscular  organ, 
which,  by  contracting  rhytlumcally,  keeps  up  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart  ?      Shak. 

d^^  In  adult  mammals  and  birds,  the  heart  is  four- 
chambered,  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  being  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  ; 
and  the  blood  flows  from  the  systemic  veins  to  the  right 
auricle,  thence  to  the  right  ventricle,  from  wliich  it  is 
forced  to  the  lungs,  then  returned  to  the  left  auricle, 
thence  passes  to  the  left  ventricle,  from  which  it  is  driven 
into  the  systemic  arteries.  See  lllust.  under  Aoeta.  In 
fishes  there  are  but  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle,  the 
blood  being  pumped  from  the  ventricle  through  tlie  gills 
to  the  system,  and  thence  returned  to  the  auricle.  In 
most  amphibians  and  reptiles,  the  separation  of  the  auri- 
cles is  partial  or  complete,  and  in  reptiles  the  ventricles 
also  are  separated  more  or  less  completely. 

The  so-called  lymph  hearts,  found  in  many  amphibians, 
reptiles,  and  birds,  are  contractile  sacs,  which  pump  the 
lymph  into  the  veins. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  affections  or  sensibilities,  collect- 
ively or  separately,  as  love,  hate,  joy,  grief,  courage, 
and  the  like ;  rarely,  the  seat  of  the  understanding  or 
will ;  —  usually  in  a  good  sense,  when  no  epithet  is  ex- 
pressed ;  the  better  or  lovelier  part  of  our  nature ;  the 
spring  of  all  our  actions  and  purposes  ;  the  seat  of  moral 
life  and  character ;  the  moral  affections  and  character 
itself ;  the  individual  disposition  and  character ;  as,  a 
good,  tender,  loving,  bad,  hard,  or  selfish  heart. 

Hearts  are  dust,  hearts''  loves  remain.        Emerson. 

3.  The  part  nearest  the  middle  or  center;  the  part 
most  hidden  and  within  ;  the  inmost  or  most  essential 
part  of  any  body  or  system  ;  the  source  of  life  and  mo- 
tion in  any  organization  ;  the  chief  or  vital  portion ;  the 
center  of  activity,  or  of  energetic  or  efficient  action  ;  as, 
the  heart  of  a  country,  of  a  tree,  etc. 

Exploits  done  in  the  heart  of  France.  Shak. 

Peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.  Wordsworth. 

4.  Courage  ;  courageous  purpose  ;  spirit. 

Eve,  recovering  heart,  rephed.  Milton. 

The  expelled  nations  take  heart,  and  when  they  fly  from  one 

country  invade  another.  Sir  W.  7'ernple. 

5.  Vigorous  and  efficient  activity;  power  of  fertile 
production ;  condition  of  the  soil,  whether  good  or  bad. 

That  the  spent  earth  may  gather  heart  again.    Dryden. 

6.  That  which  resembles  a  heart  in  shape ;  especially, 
a  roundish  or  oval  figure  or  object  having  an  obtuse 
point  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  corre- 
sponding indentation, — used  as  a  symbol  or 
representative  of  the  heart. 

7.  One  of  a  series  of  playing  cards,  distin- 
guished by  the  figure  or  figures  of  a  heart ;  as, 
hearts  are  tTum-ps.  Heart  (6). 

8.  Vital  part ;  secret  meaning ;  real  intention. 

And  then  show  you  the  heart  of  my  message.         Shak. 

9.  A  term  of  affectionate  or  kindly  and  famiUar  ad- 
dress.    "  I  speak  to  thee,  my  Aeart. "  Shak. 

^W^  Heart  is  used  in  many  compounds,  the  most  of 
which  need  no  special  explanation ;  as,  Aeart-appalling, 
Aearf-breaking,  heart-daeervag,  heart-cM]led,  heart-ex- 
panding,  heart-iree,  heart-haxdened,  Aeart-heavy,  heart- 
purifying,  Aeori-searching,  Aeart-sickening,  Aeart-sinkiug, 
^ear<-sore,  Aeart-stirring,  Aeart-touching,  Aeart-wearing, 
Aeart-whole,  Aeart-wounding,  Aear^-wringing,  etc. 

After  one's  own  heart,  conforming  with  one's  inmost 
approval  and  desire  ;  as,  a  friend  after  my  ovm  heart. 
The  Lord  hath  sought  him  a  man  after  his  own  heart. 

1  Sam.  xiii.  14. 
—  At  heart,  in  the  inmost  character  or  disposition ;  at 
bottom ;  really  ;  as, 'he  is  at  heart  a  good  man.  —  By  heart, 
in  the  closest  or  most  thorough  manner ;  as,  to  know  or 
leam  by  heart.  "Composing  songs,  for  fools  to  get  by 
heart "  (that  is,  to  commit  to  memory,  or  to  learn  thor- 
oughly). Pope. — For  my  heart,  for  my  life ;  if  my  life  were 
at  stake.  [Obs.]  " I  could  not  get  him /or  7ny  heart  to 
doit."  shak. — Heart  bond  (Masonry),  a  bond  in  which 
no  header  stone  stretches  across  the  wall,  but  two  head- 
ers meet  in  the  middle,  and  their  joint  is  covered  by 
another  stone  laid  header  fashion.  Knight. —'Rea.rt  and 
hand,  with  enthusiastic  cooperation.  — Heart  hardness, 
hardness  of  heart ;  callousness  of  feeling ;  moral  insensi- 
bility. Shak.  —  Heart  heaviness,  depression  of  spirits. 
Shak.  — Heart  point  (Her.),  the  fess  point.  See  Esodtch- 
EON.  —  Heart  rising,  a  rising  of  the  heart,  as  in  opposi- 
tion.— Heart  shell  (Zo'ol.),  any  marine,  bivalve  shell  of 
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Heart  Shell 
(Isocardia  cor). 


the  genus  Cardium  and  allied 
genera,  having  a  heart-shaped 
shell ;  esp.,  tiie  European  Isocar- 
dia  cor ;  —  called  also  heart  cockle. 
— Heart  sickness,  extreme  depres- 
sion of  spirits.  —  Heart  and  soul, 
with  the  utmost  earnestness.  — 
Heart  urchin  (Zool.),  any  heart- 
shaped,  spatangoid  sea  urchin. 
See  Spatangoid.  —  Heart  wheel,  a 
form  of  cam,  shaped  like  a  heart. 
See  Cam.  —  In  good  heart,  in  good 
courage ;  in  good  hope.  —  Out  of 
heart,  discouraged. — Poor  heart, 
an  exclamation  of  pity.  —  To 
break  the  heart  of.  (a)  To  bring  to  despair  or  hopeless 
grief ;  to  cause  to  be  utterly  cast  down  by  sorrow.  (4)  To 
bring  almost  to  completion;  to  finish  very  nearly ;  — said 
of  anything  undertaken ;  as,  he  has  broken  the  heart  of 
the  task.  —  To  find  in  the  heart,  to  be  willing  or  disposed. 
"  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  ask  your  pardon."  Sir  P. 
Sidney.  —  To  have  at  heart,  to  desire  (anything)  ear- 
nestly. —  To  have  in  the  heart,  to  purpose ;  to  design  or 
intend  to  do.  —  To  have  the  heart  in  the  mouth,  to  be 
much  friglitened.  —  To  lose  heart,  to  become  discouraged. 
— To  lose  one's  heart,  to  fall  in  love.  —  To  set  the  heart  at 
rest,  to  put  one's  self  at  ease.  —  To  set  the  heart  upon,  to 
fix  the  desires  on  ;  to  long  for  earnestly ;  to  be  very  fond 
of.  —  To  take  heart  of  grace,  to  take  courage.  —  To  take  to 
heart,  to  grieve  over.  —  To  wear  one's  heart  upon  one'B 
sleeve,  to  expose  one's  feelings  or  intentions ;  to  be  frank 
or  impulsive. — With  all  one's  heart.  With  one's  whole 
heart,  very  earnestly  ;  fully ;  completely ;  devotedly. 

Heart  (hart),  v.  t.  To  give  heart  to ;  to  hearten ;  to 
encourage  ;  to  inspirit.     [Obs.] 

My  cause  is  hearted  ;  thine  hath  no  less  reason.       Shak. 

Heart,  v.  i.  To  form  a  compact  center  or  heart ;  as,  a 
hearting  cabbage. 

Heart'ache'  (-ak'),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  heortece.]  Sorrow; 
anguish  of  mind  ;  mental  pang.  Shak. 

Hearfbreak'  (-brak'),  ».  Crushing  sorrow  or  grief ; 
a  yielding  to  such  grief.  Shak. 

Heart'break'ing,  a.     Causing  overpowering  sorrow. 

Hearfbro'ken  (-bro'k'n),  a.  Overcome  by  crushing 
sorrow  ;  deeply  grieved. 

Heart'burn'  (-bfirn'),  n.  {Med.)  An  uneasy,  burning 
sensation  in  the  stomach,  often  attended  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  vomit.  It  is  sometimes  idiopathic,  but  is  often  a 
symptom  of  other  complaints. 

Heart'burned'  (-bQrnd'),  a.  Having  heartburn.  Shak. 

Hearfburn'ing  (-bfirn'Tng),  a.     Causing  discontent. 

Hearfburn'lng,  n.    1.  (lied.)  Same  as  HiAETEtTEN. 

2.  Discontent ;  secret  enmity.  Swift. 

The  transaction  did  not  fail  to  leave  heartburnings.    Palfrey. 

Heart'dear'  (-der'),  a.    Sincerely  beloved.  [JJ.l  Shak. 

Heart'deep'  (-dep'),  a.    Rooted  in  the  heart.  Herbert. 

Heart'-eat'ing  (-ef  ing),  a.    Preying  on  the  heart. 

Heart'ed,  a.  1.  Having  a  heart;  having  (such)  a 
heart  (regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  affections,  disposition 
or  character). 

2.  Shaped  like  a  heart ;  cordate.    [iJ.]  Landor 

3.  Seated  or  laid  up  in  the  heart. 

I  hate  the  Moor :  my  cause  is  hearted.  Shak. 

^W  This  word  is  chiefly  used  in  composition ;    as, 

hard-Aearted,  faint-Aearted,  kind-Aearterf,  \\(fa.-hearled, 

etout-heartea,  etc.    Hence  the  nouns  hard-Aeorfedness, 

faint-Aeartec?ness,  etc. 

Heart'ed-ness,   n.    Earnestness ;    sincerity ;    hearti- 
ness.    [_R.]  Clarendon. 
^W^  See  also  the  Note  under  Heaeted.    The  analysis 
of  the  compounds  gives  hard-hearted  +  .mess,  rather  than 
hard  -)-  heartedness,  etc. 

Heart'en  (harf 'n),  v.  t.  [From  Heakt.]  1.  To  en- 
courage ;  to  animate ;  to  incite  or  stimulate  the  courage 
of ;  to  embolden. 

Hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defense.  Shak. 

2.  To  restore  fertility  or  strength  to,  as  to  land. 
Heart'en-er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  heart- 
ens, animates,  or  stirs  up.  IK  Browne. 
Heart'felt'  (-fSlf ),  a.    Hearty ;  sincere. 
Heart'grlef''  (-gref),  n.   Heartache  ;  sorrow.   Milton. 
Hearth  (harth),  n.     [OE.  harthe,  herth,  herthe,  AS. 
heorS  ;  akin  to  D.  haard,  heerd,  Sw.  hard,  G.  herd ;  ct 
Goth,  ha'dri  a  coal,  Icel.  hyrr  embers,  and  L.  cremare  to 
burn.]     1.  The  pavement  or  floor  of  brick,  stone,  or 
metal  in  a  cliimney,  on  which  a  fire  is  made  ;  the  floor  of 
a  fireplace ;  also,  a  corresponding  part  of  a  stove. 
There  was  a  fire  on  the  hearth  burning  before  him. 

Jer.  xxxvi.  22. 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unraked  and  hearths  unswept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry.  Shak. 

2.  The  house  itself,  as  the  abode  of  comfort  to  its  in- 
mates and  of  hospitality  to  strangers ;  fireside. 

Household  talk  and  phrases  of  the  hearth.      Tennyson, 

3.  {Metal.  &  Manuf.)  The  floor  of  a  furnace,  on  which 
the  material  to  be  heated  lies,  or  the  lowest  part  of  a 
melting  furnace,  into  which  the  melted  material  settles. 

Hearth  ends  (Metal.),  fragments  of  lead  ore  ejected  from , 
the  furnace  by  the  blast.  —  Hearth  money.  Hearth  penny 
[AS.  heorSpening],  a  tax  formerly  laid  in  England  on 
hearths,  each  hearth  (in  all  houses  paying  the  church  and 
poor  rates)  being  taxed  at  two  shillings ;  —  called  Ulso 
chimney  money,  etc. 

He  had  been  importuned  by  the  common  people  to  relieve 
them  from  the  .  .  .  burden  of  the  hearth  money.      Macaulay 

Hearth'stong'  (-ston'),  n.  Stone  forming  the  hearth 
hence,  the  fireside  ;  home. 

Chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone.  ■  A.  Lincoln. 

Heart'i-ly  (hart'i-li^),  arft).  [From  Heaety.]  1.  From 
the  heart ;  with  all  the  heart ;  with  sincerity. 

I  heartily  forgive  them.  Shak. 

2.  With  zeal;  actively;  vigorously;  willingly;  cor- 
dially ;  as,  he  heartily  assisted  the  prince. 

To  eat  heartily,  to  eat  freely  and  with  relish.    Addison. 

Syn.  — Sincerely;  cordially;  zealously;  vigorously; 
actively ;  warmly ;  eagerly ;  ardently ;  earnestly. 
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Heart'l-ness  (liart'i-nSs),  n.    The  quality  of  being 
hearty ;  as,  the  heartiness  of  a  greeting. 
Heartless,  a.     1.  Without  a  heart. 
You  have  left  mo  heartless ;  mine  is  in  your  bosom.  J.  Webster. 

2.  Destitute  of  courage  ;  spiritless ;  despondent. 
Heartless  they  fought,  aud  quitted  soon  their  ground.  Dryden. 

Jlearlless  and  melancholy.  W.  Irving. 

3.  Destitute  of  feeling  or  affection ;  unsympathetic  ; 
cruel.  "The  AeariZess  parasites."  Byron. 
—  Heart'less-ly,  adv.  —  Heart'less-ness,  n. 

Heart'let  (-l§t),  n.     A  little  heart. 

Heart'llngS  (-llngz),  interj.  An  exclamation  used  in 
addressing  a  familiar  acquaintance.    [Oi.s.]  Shak. 

Heart'pea'  (-pe'),  »•     {Bot.)  Same  as  Heartseed. 

Heart'<l,naice'  (-kwak'),  n.  Trembling  of  the  heart ; 
trepidation ;  fear. 

In  many  an  hour  of  danger  and  heartquake.    Hawthorne. 

Heart'rend'lngr  (-rSnd'ing),  a.  Causing  intense  grief  ; 
overpowering  with  anguish  ;  very  distressing. 

Heart'-rob'blng  (-rob'bing),  a.  1.  Depriving  of 
thought ;  ecstatic.    "  Heart-robbing  gladness."  Spenser. 

2.  Stealing  the  heart  or  affections  ;  winning. 

Heart' S'-ease'  (irarts'ez'),  n.  1.  Ease  of  heart ;  peace 
or  tranquillity  of  mind  or  feeling.    Shak. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  violet  {Viola 
tricolor) ;  —  called  also  pansy. 

Heart'seed'  (hart'sed'),  n.  {Boi.)  A 
climbing  plant  of  the  genus  Cardiosper- 
mum,  having  round  seeds  which  are 
marked  with  a  spot  like  a  heart.  Loudon. 

Heart'shaped'  (-shapf),  a.  Having 
the  shape  of  a  heart ;  cordate. 

Heart'Slck'  (-sTk'),  a.  [AS.  heortse6c.'] 
Sick  at  heart ;  extremely  depressed  in 
spirits ;  very  despondent. 

Heart'some (-stim), a.  Merry;  cheerful;  lively.  [_Scot.'\ 

Heart'-spoon'  (-spoon'),  n.  A  part  of  the  breast- 
bone.    [OJjt.] 

He  feeleth  through  the  herte-spon  the  pricke.     Chaucer. 

Heart'Strick'en  (-strik"n),  a.      Shocked  ;  dismayed. 

Heart'Strlke'  (-stnk'),  v.  t.  To  affect  at  heart;  to 
shock.    [JS.]   "They  seek  to  Aear^rfri'i-e  us."   B.  Jonson. 

Heart'String'  (-string'),  n.     A  nerve  or  tendon,  sup- 
posed to  brace  and  sustain  tlie  heart.  Shak. 
Sobbing,  as  if  a  heartstring  broke.                Moore. 

Heart'struck'  (-strfik'),  a.  1.  Driven  to  the  heart ; 
infixed  in  the  mind.     "His  Aeartrfi'acA  injuries."    Shak. 

2.  Shocked  with  pain,  fear,  or  remorse ;  dismayed ; 
heartstricken.  3filton. 

Heart'swell'lng  (-swSl'ing),  a.  Rankling  in,  or  swell- 
ing, the  heart.     "  I£eartsiceliing  hate."  Spenser, 

Heart'-whole'  (-hoi'),  a.  [See  Whole.]  1.  Having 
the  heart  or  aifections  free ;  not  in  love.  Shak. 

2.  With  unbroken  courage ;  undismayed. 

3.  Of  a  single  and  sincere  heart. 

If  he  keeps  heart-whole  towards  his  Master.    Bunyan. 

Heart'WOOd'  (-w66d'),  n.  The  hard,  central  part  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  consisting  of  the  old  and  matured 
wood,  and  usually  differing  in  color  from  the  outer  lay- 
ers. It  is  teclmically  known  as  duramen,  and  distin- 
guished from  the  softer  sapwood  or  alburnum. 

Heart'-wound'ed  (hart'wobnd'gd  or  -wound'gd),  a. 
Wounded  to  the  heart  with  love  or  grief.  Pope. 

Heart'y  (hart'y),  a.  ICompar.  Heabtiek  (-i-er); 
superl.  Heartiest.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  proceeding 
from,  the  hgart ;  warm ;  cordial ;  bold ;  zealous ;  sincere  ; 
willing ;  also,  energetic ;  active ;  eager ;  as,  a  hearty 
welcome ;  hearty  in  supporting  the  government. 
Full  of  hearty  tears 
For  our  good  father's  loss.  Marston. 

2.  Exhibiting  strength ;  sound ;  healthy ;  firm ;  not 
weak  ;  as,  a  hearty  man  ;  hearty  timber. 

3.  Promoting  strength  ;  nourishing ;  rich  ;  abundant ; 
as,  hearty  food ;  a  hearty  meal. 

Syn. —Sincere  ;  real;  unfeigned;  undissembled ;  cor- 
dial ;  earnest ;  warm  ;  zealous ;  ardent ;  eager ;  active  ; 
vigorous.  —  Hearty,  Cordial,  Sincere,  hearty  implies 
honesty  and  simplicity  of  feelings  and  manners ;  cordial 
refers  to  the  warmth  and  liveliness  with  which  the  feel- 
ings are  expressed ;  sincere  implies  that  this  expression 
corresponds  to  the  real  sentiments  of  the  heart.  A  man 
should  be  hearty  in  his  attachment  to  his  friends,  cordial 
in  his  reception  of  them  to  his  house,  and  sincere  in  his 
aflers  to  assist  them. 

Heart'y,  n.  ;  pi.  Hearties  (-iz).  Comrade  ;  boon  com- 
panion ;  good  fellow ;  —  a  term  of  familiar  address  and 
fellowship  among  sailors.  Dickens. 

Heart'y-hale'  (-hal'),  a.     Good  for  the  heart.    [Ofo.] 

Heat  (het),  n.  [OE.  hete,  hsete,  AS.  hsetu,  hSeto,  fr.  hat 
hot ;  akin  to  OHG.  heizi  heat,  Dan.  hede,  Sw.  hetta.  See 
Hot.]  1.  A  force  in  nature  which  is  recognized  in  various 
effects,  but  especially  in  the  phenomena  of  fusion  and 
evaporation,  and  which,  as  manifested  in  fire,  the  sun's 
rays,  mechanical  action,  chemical  combination,  etc.,  be- 
comes directly  known  to  us  through  the  sense  of  feeling. 
In  its  nature  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion,  being  in  general 
a  form  of  molecular  disturbance  or  vibration.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  a  subtile,  imponderable  fluid,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  caloric. 

^W''  As  affecting  the  human  body,  heat  produces  dif- 
ferent sensations,  which  are  called  by  different  names,  as 
heat  or  sensible  lieat,  warmth,  cold,  etc.,  according  to  its 
degree  or  amount  relatively  to  the  normal  temperature 
of  the  body. 

2.  The  sensation  caused  by  the  force  or  influence  of 
heat  when  excessive,  or  above  that  which  is  normal  to 
the  human  body ;  the  bodily  feeUng  experienced  on  ex- 
posure to  fire,  the  sun's  rays,  etc.  ;  the  reverse  of  cold. 

3.  High  temperature,  as  distinguished  from  low  tem- 
perature, or  cold ;  as,  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold 
of  winter ;  heat  of  the  skin  or  body  in  fever,  etc. 

Else  how  liad  the  world  .  .  . 
Avoided  pinching  cold  and  scorching  licat  f      Milton. 


4.  Indication  of  high  temperature;  appearance,  con- 
dition, or  tolor  of  a  body,  as  indicating  its  temperature  ; 
redness ;  high  color ;  flush  ;  degree  of  temperature  to 
which  something  is  heated,  as  indicated  by  appearance, 
condition,  or  otherwise. 

It  has  raised  .  .  .  Jieats  in  their  faces.       Addison. 

The  heats  smiths  take  of  their  iron  are  a  blood-red  heat,  a 

white-flame  heat,  and  a  sparkling  or  welding  heat.  Moxon. 

5.  A  single  complete  operation  of  heating,  as  at  a 
forge  or  in  a  furnace  ;  as,  to  make  a  horseshoe  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  heats. 

6.  A  violent  action  unintermitted  ;  a  single  effort ;  a 
single  course  in  a  race  that  consists  of  two  or  more 
courses ;  as,  he  won  two  heats  out  of  three. 

Many  causes  .  .  .  for  refreshment  betwixt  the  heats.   Dryden. 

(He]  struck  off  at  one  heat  the  matchless  tale  of  "  Tarn  o' 

Shanter."  J.  C.  Shairp. 

7.  Utmost  violence ;  rage  ;  vehemence ;  as,  the  heat 
of  battle  or  party.     "  The /iea<  of  their  division."   Shak. 

8-  Agitation  of  mind  ;  inflammation  or  excitement ; 
exasperation.    "The /iea<  and  hurry  of  his  rage."   South. 

9.  Animation,  as  in  discourse  ;  ardor ;  fervency. 

With  all  the  strength  and  heat  of  eloquence.    Addison. 

10.  Sexual  excitement  in  animals. 

11.  Fermentation. 

Animal  heat.  Blood  heat,  Capacity  for  heat,  etc.  See  iin- 
der  Animal,  Blood,  etc.  — Atomic  heat  (C/(e?«.),  the  prod- 
uct obtained  by  multiplying  the  atomic  weight  of  any 
element  by  its  specific  heat.  The  atomic  heat  of  all  solid 
elements  is  nearly  a  constant,  the  mean  value  being  6.4.  — 
Dynamical  theory  of  heat,  that  theory  of  heat  which  as- 
sumes it  to  be,  not  a  peculiar  kind  of  matter,  but  a  pecul- 
iar motion  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter.  —  Heat 
engine,  any  apparatus  by  which  a  heated  substance,  as  a 
heated  fluid,  is  made  to  perform  work  by  giving  motion 
to  mechanism,  as  a  hot-air  engine,  or  a  steam  engine.  — 
Heat  producers.  (Pliysiol.)  See  under  Food.  —  Heat  rays, 
a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  rays  near  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum,  whether  within  or  beyond  the  visible  spec- 
trum. —  Heat  weight  (Mech.'i,  the  product  of  any  quan- 
tity of  heat  by  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  divided 
by  the  absolute  temperature ;  — called  also  thermodynamic 
f  miction,  and  entropy.  —  Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  See 
under  Equivalent.  —  Specific  heat  of  a  substance  (at  any 
temperature), the  number  of  units  of  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  a  unit  mass  of  the  substance  at  that 
temperature  one  degree.  — Unit  of  heat,  the  quantity  of 
heat  required  to  raise,  by  one  degree,  the  temperature 
of  a  unit  mass  of  water,  initially  at  a  certain  standard 
temperature.  The  temperature  usually  employed  is  that 
of  0°  Centigrade,  or  32='  Falirenheit. 

Heat  (bet),  V.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Heated  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Heating.]  [OE.  heten,  AS.  hietan,  fr.  hat  hot. 
See  Hot.]  1.  To  make  hot;  to  communicate  heat  to,  or 
cause  to  grow  warm  ;  as,  to  7ieat  an  oven  or  furnace,  an 
iron,  or  the  like. 

Heat  me  these  irons  hot.  Shak. 

2.  To  excite  or  make  hot  by  action  or  emotion ;  to 
make  feverish. 

Pray,  walk  softly  ;  do  not  heat  your  blood.         Shak. 

3.  To  excite  ardor  in ;  to  rouse  to  action ;  to  excite  to 
excess ;  to  inflame,  as  the  passions. 

A  noble  emulation  heats  your  breast.  Z>ryden. 

Heat,  V.  i.  1.  To  grow  warm  or  hot  by  the  action  of 
fire  or  friction,  etc.,  or  the  communication  of  heat ;  as, 
the  iron  or  the  water  heats  slowly. 

2.  To  grow  warm  or  hot  by  fermentation,  or  the  de- 
velopment of  heat  by  chemical  action ;  as,  green  hay 
heats  in  a  mow,  and  manure  in  the  dunghill. 

Heat  (hSt),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Heat.  Heated ;  as,  the 
iron  though  heat  red-hot.     [OJs.  or  Archaic^  Shak. 

Heat'er  (hefer),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  heats. 

2.  Any  contrivance  or  implement,  as  a  furnace,  stove, 
or  other  heated  body  or  vessel,  etc.,  used  to  impart  heat 
to  something,  or  to  contain  something  to  be  heated. 

Feed  heater.    See  under  Feed. 

Heath  (heth),  n.  [OE.  keth  waste  land,  the  plant 
heath,  AS.  hseS ;  akin  to  D.  &  6.  heide,  Icel.  heiSr 
waste  land,  Dan.  hede,  Sw.  hed,  Goth,  haipi  field,  L. 
buceium  a  cow  pasture  ;  cf.  W.  coed  a  wood,  Skr.  kshetra 
field.  V20.]  1.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  low  shrub  (Erica,  or 
Calluna,  vulgaris),  with  minute  evergreen  leaves,  and 
handsome  clusters  of  pink  flowers.  It  is  used  in  Great 
Britain  for  brooms,  thatch,  beds  for  the  poor,  and  for 
heating  ovens.  It  is  also  called  heather,  and  ling,  (b) 
Also,  any  species  of  the  genus  Erica,  of  which  several 
are  European,  and  many  more  are  South  African,  some 
of  great  beauty.     See  Ilhist.  of  Heather. 

2.  A  place  overgrown  with  heath  ;  any  cheerless  tract 
of  country  overgrown  with  shrubs  or  coarse  herbage. 
Their  stately  growth,  though  bare. 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.  Milton. 

Heath  cock  (Zo'ol.),  the  blackcock.  See  Heath  grouse 
(below).  —  Heath  grass 
(Bot.),  a  kind  of  peren- 
nial grass,  of  the  genus 
Triodia  (T.  decumbens), 
growing  on  dry  heaths. 
—  Heath  grouse,  or  Heath 
game  {Zobl.),  a  Euro- 
pean grouse  {7'etrao  tr- 
trix),  which  inhabits 
heaths  ;  —  called  also 
black  a  a  me,  blac k 
qrOKse,   liealh   pott  It. 


heatli  fowl,  moor  fowl. 
The  male  is  called  heath 


Heath  Grouse,  or  Blackcock. 

cock,  and  blackcock ;  the  female,  hc<ith  hen,  and  gray  hen. 
—  Heath  hen.  (  Zool.)  Sea  Heath  (/rouse  (above).  —  Heath 
pea  [Bot.],  a  species  of  bitter  vetch  (/.athyrus  macrorhi- 
zus),  the  tubers  of  which  are  eaten,  and  in  Scotland  are 
used  to  flavor  whisky. — Heath  throstle  (Zo'ol.),  a  Euro- 
pean thrush  which  frequents  heaths  ;  the  ring  ouzel. 

Heath'clad'  (-klSd'),  a.    Clad  or  crowned  with  heath. 

Hea'then  (he'tli'n ;  277),  re. ;  pi.  Heathens  (-tli'nz) 
or  collectively  Heathen.  [OE.  hetli.en,  AS.  hieiScn, 
prop,  an  adj.  fr.  hieS  lienth,  and  orig.,  therefore,  one 
wlio  lives  in  the  country  or  on  the  heaths  and  in  the 


woods  (cf.  pagan,  fr.  pagus  village) ;  akin  to  OS.  heSin, 
adj.,  D.  heiden  a  heathen,  G.  heide,  OHG.  heidan,  Icel. 
lieiSinn,  adj.,  Sw.  heden,  Goth,  haipno,  n.  fem.  See 
Heath,  and  cf.  Hoiden.]  1.  An  individual  of  the  pagan 
or  unbelieving  nations,  or  those  wliich  worship  idols  and 
do  not  acknowledge  the  true  God  ;  a  pagan  ;  an  idolater. 

2.  An  irreligious  person. 

If  it  is  no  more  than  a  moral  discourse,  he  may  preach  it  and 
they  may  hear  it,  aud  yet  both  continue  unconverted  heathens. 

V.  Knox. 

The  heathen,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  Scriptures,  all 
people  except  the  Jews  ;  now  used  of  all  people  except 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Mohammedans. 

Ask  of  me,  and  I  shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inher- 
itance. J's.  ii.  8. 

Syn.  —  Pagan ;  gentile.    See  Pagan. 

Hea'then  (he'th'n),  a.  1.  Gentile ;  pagan ;  as,  a 
heathen  author.  "The  heatlien  philosopher."  "All  in 
gold,  like  heathen  gods."  Shak. 

2.  Barbarous  ;  unenlightened ;  heathenish. 

3.  Irreligious ;  scoffing. 

Hea'then-dom  (-dtim),  n.  [AS.  haeSendom.1  1.  That 
part  of  the  world  where  heathenism  prevails ;  the  hea- 
then nations,  considered  collectively. 

2.  Heathenism.  C.  Kingsley. 

Hea'then-esse  (-es),m.  [AS.  hxSennes,  i.  e.,  heathen- 
ness.]     Heathendom.     [OJs.]      Chaucer.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Hea'then-ish,  a.  [AS.  hsiSenisc.']  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  heathen ;  resembling  or  characteristic  of 
heathens.    "  Worse  than  AeaWismVi  crimes."        Milton. 

2.  Rude  ;  uncivilized  ;  savage ;  cruel.  South. 

3.  Irreligious ;  as,  a  heathenish  way  of  living. 
Hea'then-ish-ly,  adv.    In  a  heathenish  manner. 
Hea'then-ish-neSS,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 

heathenish.  "  The  .  .  .  Iteathenishness  and  profaneness 
of  most  playbooks."  Prynne. 

Hea'then-lsm  (-fz'm),  n.  1.  The  religious  system  or 
rites  of  a  heathen  nation ;  idolatry ;  paganism. 

2.  The  manners  or  morals  usually  prevalent  in  a  hea- 
then country ;  ignorance  ;  rudeness ;  barbarism. 

Hea'then-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  Hmp.  &  p.  p.  Heathenized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Heathenizing  (-i'zing).]  To  ren- 
der heathen  or  heathenish.  Firmin. 

Hea'then-ness,  n.  [Cf.  Heathenesse.]  State  of  be- 
ing heathen  or  like  the  heathen. 

Hea'then-ry  (-ry),  n.  1.  The  state,  quality,  or  char- 
acter of  the  heathen. 

Your  heathenry  and  your  laziness.        C.  Kingsley, 

2.  Heathendom ;  heathen  nations. 

Heath'er  (hetti'er ;  277.     This  is 
the  only  pronunciation  in  Scotland), 
n.     [See  Heath.]    Heath.     [/Sco/.] 
Gorse  and  grass 
^nd  heather,  where  his  footsteps  pass. 
The  brighter  seem.  LongJcUow, 

Heather  bell  (Bot.),  one  of  the  pretty 
subglobose  flowers  of  two  European 
,kinds  of  heather  (Erica  Tetralix,  and 
"M.  cinerea). 

Heath'er-y  (-f),  a.  Heathy  ; 
abounding  in  heather ;  of  the  nature 
of  heath. 

Heath'y  (heth'y ),  a.  Full  of  heath ; 
abounding  with  heath;  as,  heathy 
land  ;  heathy  hills.         Sir  W.  Scott. 

Heat'ing  (het'ing),  a.    That  heats 
or  imparts  heat ;  promoting  warmth  Heather(CaZ/unayuf- 
or  heat ;    exciting  action  ;    stimula-     O"'""'-   Reduced, 
ting  ;  as,  heating  medicines  or  applications. 

Heating  surface  (Steam  Boilers),  the  aggregate  surface 
exposed  to  fire  or  to  the  heated  products  of  combustion, 
esp.  of  all  the  plates  or  sheets  that  are  exposed  to  water 
on  their  opposite  surfaces  ;  —  called  also  fire  surface. 

Heat'lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  heating  manner ;  so  as  to 
make  or  become  hot  or  heated. 

Heat'less,  a.    Destitute  of  heat ;  cold.     Beau.  &  Fl. 

Heave  (hev).  v.  t.  [imp.  Heaved  (hevd),  or  Hove 
(hov)  ;  p.  p.  Heaved,  Hove,  formerly  Hoven  (ho'v'n) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Heaving.]  [OE.  heven,  hebben,  AS. 
hebban ;  akin  to  OS.  hehbian,  D.  heffen,  OHG.  keffan, 
hevan,  G.  heben,  Icel.  hefja,  Sw.  hdfva,  Dan.  hscve, 
Goth,  hafjan,  L.  capere  to  take,  seize ;  cf.  Gr.  kwttii 
handle.  Cf.  Accept,  Behoof,  Capacious,  Forceps,  Haft, 
Receipt.]  1.  To  cause  to  move  upward  or  onward  by  a 
lifting  effort;  to  lift;  to  raise;  to  hoist; — often  with 
up ;  as,  the  wave  heaved  the  boat  on  land. 

One  heaved  ahigh,  to  be  hurled  down  below.       Shak. 

It^°"  Heave,  as  now  used,  implies  that  the  thing  raised 
is  heavy  or  hard  to  move ;  but  formerly  it  was  used  in  a 
less  restricted  sense. 

Here  a  little  child  T  stand. 

Hearing  up  my  either  hand.  Herrick. 

2.  To  throw  ;  to  cast ;  —  obsolete,  provincial,  or  collo- 
quial, except  in  certain  nautical  phrases ;  as,  to  heave  the 
lead  ;  to  heave  the  log. 

3.  To  force  from,  or  into,  any  position ;  to  cause  to 
move  ;  also,  to  throw  off  ;  —  mostly  used  in  certain  nau- 
tical phrases ;  as,  to  heave  the  ship  ahead. 

4.  To  raise  or  force  from  the  breast  j  to  utter  with 
effort ;  as,  to  heave  a  sigh. 

The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  such  groans.     Shak, 

5.  To  cause  to  swell  or  rise,  as  the  breast  or  bosom. 

The  glittering,  finny  swarms 
That  henre  our  friths,  ana  crowd  upon  our  shores.     Thomson. 

To  heave  a  cable  short  (Xnut.),  to  haul  in  cable  till 
thc>  .ship  is  almost  perpendicularly  above  the  anchor. 
—  To  heave  a  ship  ahead  (A'aiit.),  to  warp  her  abend  when 
not  under  sail,  as  by  means  of  cables.  —  To  heave  a  ship 
down  (Naut.),  to  throw  or  lay  her  down  on  one  side ;  to 
careen  her.  —  To  heave  a  ship  to  (j\aiil.\  to  bring  the 
ship's  head  to  the  wind,  ami  stop  lier  motion.  —  To  heave 
about  (JVatd.),  to  put  about  suddenly.  —  To  heave  In 
(Naut.),  to  shorten  (cable).  —  To  he.ivo  In  «taya  (^'aut.^, 
to  put  a  vessel  on  the  other  tack.  —  To  heave  out  a  oaU 
iJVaut.),  to  unfurl  it. —  To  heave  taut  (JVaut.),  to  turn  a 
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capstan,  etc.,  till  the  rope  becomes  strained.  See  Taut, 
and  Tight. —To  heave  the  lead  (Naut.),  to  take  sound- 
ings with  lead  and  line. —  To  heave  the  log.  {Naut.)  See 
Log.  —  To  heave  up  anchor  (Naut.),  to  raise  it  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  or  elsewhere. 

Heave  (hev),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  thrown  up  or  raised ;  to 
rise  upward,  as  a  tower  or  mound. 

And  the  huge  columns  ?ieave  into  the  sky.         Pope. 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  moldering  heap.     Gray. 

The  heaving  sods  of  Bunker  Hill.         £.  Everett. 

2.  To  rise  and  fall  with  alternate  motions,  as  the  lungs 
in  heavy  breathing,  as  waves  in  a  heavy  sea,  as  ships  on 
the  billows,  as  the  earth  when  broken  up  by  frost,  etc. ; 
to  swell;  to  dilate;  to  expand;  to  distend;  hence,  to 
labor ;  to  struggle. 

Frequent  for  breath  his  panting  bosom  heaves.     Prior. 
The  heaving  plain  of  ocean.  Byron. 

3.  To  make  an  eif ort  to  raise,  throw,  or  move  anytliing ; 
to  strain  to  do  something  difficult. 

The  Church  of  England  had  struggled  and  heaved  at  a  refor- 
mation ever  since  Wyclif 's  days.  Aiterbury. 

4.  To  make  an  effort  to  vomit ;  to  retch  ;  to  vomit. 
To  heave  at.    (a)  To  make  an  effort  at.    (b)  To  attack, 

to  oppose.  [Obs.]  Fuller.  —  To  heave  in  sight  (as  a  ship 
at  sea),  to  come  in  sight ;  to  appear.  —  To  heave  up,  to 
vomit.    {Low} 

Heave,  n.  1.  An  effort  to  raise  something,  as  a 
weight,  or  one's  self,  or  to  move  something  heavy. 

After  many  strains  and  heaves 

He  got  Tip  to  his  saddle  eaves.  Sudibras. 

2.  An  upward  motion ;  a  rising ;  a  swell  or  distention, 
as  of  the  breast  in  difficult  breathing,  of  the  waves,  of 
the  earth  in  an  earthquake,  and  the  like. 

There  's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  profound  heaves. 
You  must  translate.  Shak. 

None  could  guess  whether  the  next  heave  of  the  earthquake 
would  settle  ...  or  swallow  them.  Dryden. 

3.  (Geol.)  A  horizontal  dislocation  in  a  metallic  lode, 
taking  place  at  an  intersection  with  another  lode. 

Heav'en  (h5v''n),  n.  [OE.  heven,  hefen,  heofen,  AS. 
heofon;  akin  to  OS.  hevan,  LG.  heben,  heven,  Icel.  hi- 
finn ;  of  uncertain  origin,  cf.  D.  kernel,  G.  himmel, 
Icel.  kiminn,  Goth,  himins  ;  perh.  akin  to,  or  influenced 
by,  the  root  of  E.  heave,  or  from  a  root  signifying  to 
cover,  cf.  Goth,  yahamon  to  put  on,  clothe  one's  self,  G. 
hemd  shirt,  and  perh.  E.  chemise.']  1.  The  expanse  of 
space  surrounding  the  earth;  esp.,  that  which  seems  to 
be  over  the  earth  like  a  great  arch  or  dome ;  the  firma- 
ment ;  the  sky ;  the  place  where  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
appear ;  —  often  used  in  the  plural  in  this  sense. 

I  never  saw  the  heavens  so  dim  by  day.  Shak. 

When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the 
Bun  in  heaven.  D.  Webster. 

2.  The  dwelling  place  of  the  Deity  ;  the  abode  of  bliss ; 
the  place  or  state  of  the  blessed  after  death. 

Unto  the  God  of  love,  high  heaven's  King.       Spenser. 
It  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  Shak. ' 

New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  Heaven.        Keble. 
^W  lu  this  general  sense  heaven  and  its  corresponding 
words  in  other  l.tnguages  have  as  various  definite  inter- 
pretations as  there  are  phases  of  religious  belief. 

3.  The  sovereign  of  heaven  ;  God ;  also,  the  assembly 
of  the  blessed,  collectively  ;  —  used  variously  in  this 
sense,  as  in  No.  2. 

Her  prayers,  whom  Heaven  deUghts  to  hear.        Shak. 

The  will 
And  high  permission  of  all-ruUng  Heaven.       Milton. 

4.  Any  place  of  supreme  happiness  or  great  comfort ; 
perfect  felicity ;  bliss ;  a  sublime  or  exalted  condition ; 
as,  a  Aeawn  of  delight.  "  A  Aearera  of  beauty. "  Shak. 
"  The  brightest  heaven  of  invention."    Shak. 

O  bed  I  bed  I  bed  !  delicious  bed  ! 

That  heaven  upon  earth  to  the  weary  head  !  Hood. 
^ff^  Heaven  is  very  often  used,  esp.  with  participles, 
in  forming  compound  words,  most  of  which  need  no 
special  explanation;  as,  Aeawen-appeasing,  Aea!>ere-aspir- 
ing,  heaven-hamahe.d.,  heaven-hegot,  heaven-horn,  heaven- 
bred,  heaven-conAncted,  heaven-descended,  heaven-di- 
rected, heaven-exalted,  heaven-given,  heaven-guided, 
heaven  -  in&icted,  heaven  -  insvired,  Aefrrera  -  instructed, 
heaven-'kissing,  heaven-loved,  heaven-moving,  heaven-pro- 
tected, heaven-taught,  heaven-wa,rring,  and  the  like. 

Heav'en,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Heavened  (-'nd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Heavening.]  To  place  in  happiness  or  bliss,  as 
if  in  heaven  ;  to  beatify,     [i?.] 

We  are  happy  as  the  bird  whose  nest 

Is  heavened  in  the  hush  of  purple  hills.         G.  Massey. 

Heav'en-lze  (hSv''n-iz),  v.  t.  To  render  like  heaven 
or  fit  for  heaven,     [i?.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Heav'en-11-ness  (-It-nes),  n.  [From  Heavenly.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  heavenly.       Sir  J.  Davies. 

Heav'en-ly,  a.  [AS.  heojonlic.']  1.  Pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  inhabiting  heaven ;  celestial ;  not  earthly  ; 
as,  heavenly  regions ;  heavenly  music. 

As  is  the  heavenly,  such  are  they  also  that  are  heavenly. 

1  Cor.  XV.  48. 

2.  Appropriate  to  heaven  in  character  or  happiness ; 
perfect ;  pure  ;  supremely  blessed  ;  as,  a  heavenly  race  ; 
the  heavenly  throng. 

The  love  of  heaven  makes  one  heavenly.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Heav'en-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  manner  resembling  that  of 
heaven.     "She  was  AeowCTi/t/ true."  Shak. 

2.  By  the  influence  or  agency  of  heaven. 

Our  heavenly  guided  soul  shall  climb.  Milton. 

Heav'en-ly-mind'ed  (-mlnd'Sd),  a.  Having  the 
thoughts  and  affections  placed  on,  or  suitable  for,  heaven 
iud  heavenly  objects  ;  devout;  godly;  pious.  Milner. — 
lleav'en-ly-mina'ed-ness,  n. 

Heav'en-ward  (-werd),  n.  &  adv.     Toward  heaven. 

Heave'  Of'fer-lng  (hev'  offer-Tng).  {Jewish  Antig.) 
An  offering  or  oblation  heaved  up  or  elevated  before  the 
altar,  as  the  shoulder  of  the  peace  offering.  See  Wave 
OFPKKINO.  '  Ex.  xxix.  27. 


Heav'er  (hev'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
heaves  or  lifts ;  a  laborer  employed  on  docks  in  handling 
freight ;  as,  a  coal  heaver. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  bar  used  as  a  lever.  Totien. 

Heaves  (hevz),  n.  A  disease  of  horses,  character- 
ized by  difficult  breathing,  with  heaving  of  the  flank, 
wheezing,  flatulency,  and  a  peculiar  cough ;  broken  wind. 

Heav'1-ly  (hSv'I-iy),  adv.     [From  2d  Heavy.]     1.  In 
a  heavy  manner ;  with  great  weight ;  as,  to  bear  heavily 
on  a  tiling ;  to  be  heavily  loaded. 
Heavily  interested  in  those  schemes  of  emigration.  The  Century. 

2.  As  if  burdened  with  a  great  weight;  slowly  and 
laboriously ;  with  difficulty ;  hence,  in  a  slow,  difficult, 
or  suffering  manner  ;  sorrowfully. 

And  took  off  their  chariot  wheels,  that  they  drave  them  heavily. 

Ex.  xiv.  25. 
Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  ?  Shak. 

Heav'1-nesa,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  heavy 
in  its  various  senses ;  weight ;  sadness ;  sluggishness ; 
oppression ;  thickness. 

Heav'ing  (hev'ing),  n.  A  lifting  or  rising ;  a  swell ; 
a  panting  or  deep  sighing.  Addison.    Shak. 

Heav'i-some  (hSvt-siim),  a.    Heavy ;  dull.     [Prov."] 

Heav'y  (hev'y),  a.     Having  the  heaves. 

Heav'y  (hev^),  a.  \_Compar.  Heatieb  (-T-er) ;  iw- 
perl.  Heaviest.]  [OE.  hevi,  AS.  hefig,  fr.  hebban  to 
lift,  heave  ;  akin  to  OHG.  hebig,  hevig,  Icel.  hofigr,  ho- 
fugr.  See  Heave.]  1.  Heaved  or  lifted  with  labor; 
not  light ;  weighty  ;  ponderous  ;  as,  a  heavy  stone  ;  hence, 
sometimes,  large  in  extent,  quantity,  or  effects;  as,  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain  or  snow ;  a  heavy  failure ;  heavy  busi- 
ness transactions,  etc. ;  often  implying  strength ;  as,  a 
heavy  barrier ;  also,  difficult  to  move  ;  as,  a  heavy  draught. 

2.  Not  easy  to  bear ;  burdensome  ;  oppressive  ;  hard 
to  endure  or  accomplish  ;  hence,  grievous,  afflictive ;  as, 
heavy  yokes,  expenses,  undertakings,  trials,  news,  etc. 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  heavy  upon  them  of  Ashdod. 

1  Sam.  V.  6. 

The  king  himself  hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make.    Shak. 

Sent  hither  to  impart  the  heavy  news.   Wordsworth. 

Trust  him  not  in  matter  of  heavy  consequence.      Shak. 

3.  Laden  with  that  which  is  weighty ;  encumbered ; 
burdened  ;  bowed  down,  either  with  an  actual  burden, 
or  with  care,  grief,  pain,  disappointment. 

The  heavy  [sorrowing]  nobles  all  in  council  were.    Chapman. 
A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband.  Shak. 

4.  Slow ;  sluggish ;  inactive ;  or  lifeless,  dull,  inani- 
mate, stupid ;  as,  a  heavy  gait,  looks,  manners,  style, 
and  the  like ;  a  heavy  writer  or  book. 

Whilst  the  heavy  plowman  snores.  Shak. 

Of  a  heavy,  dull,  degenerate  mind.  Dryden. 

Neither  [is]  his  ear  heavy,  that  it  can  not  hear.   Is.  lix.  1. 

5.  Strong ;  violent ;  forcible  ;  as,  a  heavy  sea,  storm, 
cannonade,  and  the  like. 

6.  Loud  ;  deep  ;  —  said  of  sound ;  as,  heavy  thunder. 
But,  harki  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more.    Byron. 

7.  Dark  with  clouds,  or  ready  to  rain ;  gloomy ;  —  said 
of  the  sky. 

8.  Impeding  motion  ;  cloggy ;  clayey ;  —  said  of  earth ; 
as,  a  heavy  road,  soil,  and  the  like. 

9.  Not  raised  or  made  light ;  as,  heavy  bread. 

iO.  Not  agreeable  to,  or  suitable  for,  the  stomach ; 
not  easily  digested  ;  —  said  of  food. 

11.  Having  much  body  or  strength ;  —  said  of  wines, 
or  other  liquors. 

12.  With  child  ;  pregnant.     [iJ.] 

Heavy  artillery.  (Afil.)  (a)  Guns  of  great  weight  or 
large  caliber,  esp.  siege,  garrison,  and  seacoast  guns. 
(6)  Troops  which  serve  heavy  guns.  —  Heavy  cavalry.  See 
under  Cavalry.  —  Heavy  fire  (Mil.),  a  continuous  or  de- 
structive cannonading,  or  discharge  of  small  arms.  — 
Heavy  metal  (Mil.),  large  guns  carrjang  balls  of  a  large 
size ;  also,  large  balls  for  such  guns.  —  Heavy  metals. 
(Chem.)  See  under  Metal.  —  Heavy  weight,  in  wrestlhig, 
boxing,  etc.,  a  term  applied  to  tlie  heaviest  of  the  classes 
into  which  contestants  are  divided.  Cf.  Feather  weight 
(c),  under  Feathee. 

11^°"  Heavy  is  used  in  composition  to  form  many  words 
which  need  no  special  explanation ;  as,  heavy-buUt,  heavy- 
browed,  heavy-gaited,  etc. 

Heav'y,  adv.  Heavily  ;  —  sometimes  used  In  compo- 
sition ;  as,  heavy-laden. 

Heav'y,  v.  t.    To  make  heavy.     [Obs."]  Wyclif. 

Heav'y-armed'  (-'armd'),  a.  {Mil.)  Wearing  heavy 
or  complete  armor ;  carrying  heavy  arms. 

Heav'y— hand'ed  (-hand'Sd),  a.    Clumsy  ;  awkward. 

Heav'y-head'ed  (-hed'ed),  a.  Dull ;  stupid.  "  Gross 
heavy-headed  iello'KE."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Heav'y-Iieart'ed  (-harf  5d),  a.    Despondent ;  sad. 

Heav'y  spar'  (spar').  {Min.)  Native  barium  sul- 
phate or  barite,  —  so  called  because  of  its  high  specific 
gravity  as  compared  with  other  non-metallic  minerals. 

Heb'dO-mad  (heb'd6-mad),  n.  [L.  hebdomas,  -adis, 
Gr.  kfiSofio.^  the  number  seven,  seven  days,  fr.  e'j35o/ios 
seventh,  en-ra  seven.  See  Seven.]  A  week  ;  a  period  of 
seven  days,     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Heb-dom'a-dal  (hSb-dora'a-dal),  )  a.    [L.  hebdomada- 

Heb-dom'a-da-ry  (-da-ry),  (     lis,  LL.  hebdoma- 

darius  :  cf.  F.  hebdomadaire.']  Consisting  of  seven  days, 
or  occurring  at  intervals  of  seven  days ;  weekly. 

Heb-dom'a-dal-ly  (-dal-iy),  adv.  In  periods  of  seven 
days;  weekly.  Lowell. 

Heb-dom'a-da-ry  (-da-ry),  n.  [LL.  hebdomadarius  : 
cf.  F.  hebdomadier.']  {R.  C.  Ch.)  A  member  of  a  chap- 
ter or  convent,  whose  week  it  is  to  officiate  in  the  choir, 
and  perform  other  services,  which,  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, are  performed  by  the  superiors. 

HeVdO-mat'lc-al  (heb'do-mat'T-kal),  a.  [L.  hebdo- 
mo/ic!w,  Gr.  e(3Sojna5iKds.]   Weekly ;  hebdomadal.  [Obs.] 

He'be  (helic),  n.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  tJjSi)  youth, 'H(3r)  Hebe.] 

1.  {Class.  Myth.)  The  goddess  of  youth,  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno.  She  was  believed  to  have  the  power 
of  restoring  youth  and  beauty  to  those  who  had  lost  them. 


2.  {Zool.)  An  African  ape ;  the  hamadryas. 

Heb'en  (hSb'gn),  n.    Ebony.     [06^.]  Spenser. 

Heb'e-non  (-e-non),  n.    See  Henbane.     [OJi.]    Shak. 

Heb'e-tate  (heb'e-tat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.p.  Hebetated 
(-ta'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hebetating.]  [L.  hebetatus, 
p.  p.  of  hebetare  to  dull.  See  Heeete.]  To  render  ob- 
tuse ;  to  duU ;  to  blunt ;  to  stupefy  ;  as,  to  hebetate  the 
intellectual  faculties.  Southey. 

Heb'e-tate  (-tat),  a.    1.  Obtuse ;  dull. 

2.  {Bot. )  Having  a  dull  or  blunt  and  soft  point.    Gray. 

Heb'e-ta'tion  (-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  hebetatio  :  cf.  F.  hibi- 
tation.']     1.  The  act  of  making  blunt,  dull,  or  stupid. 

2.  The  state  of  being  blunted  or  dulled. 

He-bete'  (he-bef  or  liSb'et),  a.  [L.  hebes,  hebetis, 
dull,  stupid,  fr.  hebere  to  be  dull.]    Dull ;  stupid.    [06«.} 

Heb'e-tUde  (heb'e-tud),  m.  Ih.  hebetude.}  Dullness; 
stupidity.  Harvey. 

He-bra'ic  (he-bra'ik),  a.  [L.  Hebraicus,  Gr.  'E;8pai'- 
Kos  :  cf.  F.  hebrdique.  See  BEebeew.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Hebrews,  or  to  the  language  of  the  Hebrews. 

He-bra'ic-al-ly  (-T-kal-ly),  adv.  After  the  manner  of 
the  Hebrews  or  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

He'bra-ism    (he'bra-Tz'm),   n.     [Cf.  F.  hebrdisme.'] 

1.  A  Hebrew  idiom  or  custom ;  a  peculiar  expression 
or  manner  of  speaking  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Addison. 

2.  The  type  of  character  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  governing  idea  of  Hebraism  is  strictness  of  conscience. 

'  M.  Arnold. 

He'bra-lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  hebrdiste.li  One  versed  in  the 
Hebrew  language  and  learning. 

He'bra-is'tic  (-is'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, the  Hebrew  language  or  idiom. 

He'bra-ls'tlc-al-ly  (-tt-kal-lj),  adv.  In  a  Hebraistic 
sense  or  form. 

Which  is  Hebraistically  used  in  the  New  Testament.    Kitto. 

He'bra-lze  (he'bra-iz),  V.  t.  [Gr.  e/Spaifeii/  to  speak 
Hebrew  :  cf.  F.  hebrdiser.l  To  convert  into  the  Hebrew 
idiom  ;  to  make  Hebrew  or  Hebraistic.         J.  P.  Smith. 

He'bra-lze,  v.  i.  \iAip.  &  p.  p.  Hebeaized  (-Izd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hebraizing.]  To  speak  Hebrew,  or  to 
conform  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  or  to  Hebrew  customs. 

He'brew  (he'bru),  n.  [F.  Hebreu,  L.  Hebraeus,  Gr. 
'E/Spaios,  f r.  Heb.  '/ftAri.]  1.  An  appellative  of  Abraham 
or  of  any  one  of  his  descendants,  esp.  in  the  line  of  Ja- 
cob ;  an  Israelite ;  a  Jew. 

There  came  one  that  had  escaped  and  told  Abram  the  He- 
brew. Gen.  xiv.  13. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Hebrews,  —  one  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  languages. 

He'brew,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hebrews ;  as, 
the  Hebrew  language  or  rites. 

He'brew-ess,  n.     An  Israelitish  woman. 

He-bri'clan  (ht-brish'an),  n.    A  Hebraist,     [i?.] 

He-brld'e-an  (he-brid'e-an),  1  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

He-brid'i-an  (he-brid'i-an),  (  the  ■  islands  called 
Hebrides,  west  of  Scotland.  —  n.  A  native  or  inhabit- 
ant of  the  Hebrides. 

Hec'a-tomb  ^hek'a-toom  or  -t5m  ;  277),  n.  [L.  heca- 
tombe,  Gr.  e/caTO/u/STj  ;  exa-TOv  hundred  -)-  /3ot;s  ox  :  cf.  F. 
hecatombe.']  {Antiq.)  A  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  or 
cattle  at  the  same  time ;  hence,  the  sacrifice  or  slaughter 
of  any  large  number  of  victims. 

Slaughtered  hecatombs  around  them  bleed.     Addison- 
More  than  a  human  hecatomb.  Byron. 

Hec'a-tom'pe-don  (-t5m'pe-don),  n.  [Gr.  eKard/iiTre- 
ios  hundred  feet  long,  to  eKaToixtveSov  the  Parthenon  ; 
ixarov  hundred  -f-  nov9  foot.]  {Arch.)  A  name  given  to 
the  old  Parthenon  at  Athens,  because  measuring  100 
Greek  feet,  probably  in  the  width  across  the  stylobate. 

Hec'de-cane  (hek'de-kan),  n.  [Gr.  ef  six  -f-  SeKa  ten.] 
{Chem.)  A  white,  semisolid,  spermaceti-like  hydrocar- 
bon, Ci|.,H34,  of  the  paraffin  series,  found  dissolved  as 
an  important  ingredient  of  kerosene,  and  so  called  be- 
cause each  molecule  has  sixteen  atoms  of  carbon ;  — 
called  also  hexadecane. 

Heck  (hSk),  n.  [See  Hatch  a  half  door.]  [Written 
also  hack.]    1.  The  bolt  or  latch  of  a  door.  IProv.  Eng.] 

2.  A  rack  for  cattle  to  feed  at.     [_Prov.  Eng.] 

3.  A  door,  especially  one  partly  of  latticework ;  — 
called  also  heck  door.    IProv.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

4.  A  latticework  contrivance  for  catching  fish. 

5.  ( Weaving)  An  apparatus  for  separating  the  threads 
of  warps  into  sets,  as  they  are  wound  upon  the  reel, 
from  the  bobbins,  in  a  warping  machine. 

6.  A  bend  or  winding  of  a  stream.     [Prov.  Eng."] 
Half  beck,  the  lower  half  of  a  door.  —  Heck  board,  the 

loose  board  at  the  bottom  or  back  of  a  cart.  —  Heck  box 
or  frame,  that  which  carries  the  heck  in  warping. 

Heck'i-mal  (hSk'T-mal),  n.  {Zool.)  The  European 
blue  titmouse  {Partis  cosruleus).  [Written  also  hecTn- 
mel,  hackeymal,  hackmall,  hagmall,  3,nd  hickmal.] 

Hec'kle  (hek'k'l),  n.  &  v.  t.     Same  as  Hackle. 

Hec'tare'  (hek'ttr' ;  F.  ak'tar'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  exa- 
Tdf  hundred  -\-  F.  are  an  are.]  A  measure  of  area,  or 
superficies,  containing  a  hundred  ares,  or  10,000  square 
meters,  and  equivalent  to  2.471  acres. 

Hec'tic  (hek'tik),  a.  [F.  hectique,  Gr.  cktikos  habit- 
ual, consumptive,  fr.  efts  habit,  a  habit  of  body  or  mind, 
fr.  exei.v  to  have ;  akin  to  Skr.  sah  to  overpower,  endure  ; 
cf.  AS.  sige,  sigor,  victory,  G.  sieg,  Goth,  sigis.  Cf. 
Scheme.]  1.  Habitual ;  constitutional ;  pertaining  espe- 
cially to  slov/  waste  of  animal  tissue,  as  in  consumption ; 
as,  a  hectic  type  in  disease  ;  a  hectic  flush. 

2.  In  a  hectic  condition ;  having  hectic  fever ;  con- 
sumptive ;  as,  a  hectic  patient. 

Hectic  fever  (Med.),  a  fever  of  irritation  and  debility,  oc- 
curring usually  at  an  advanced  stage  of  exhausting  dis- 
ease, as  in  pulmonary  consumption. 

Hec'tic,  n.    1.  {Med.)  Hectic  fever. 

2.  A  hectic  flush. 

It  is  no  living  hue,  but  a  strange  hectic.  Byron, 

Hec'tic-al-ly  (-tT-kal-ly),  adv.     In  a  hectic  manner. 
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Hec'to-cot'y-llzed    (hgvtS-kSt'I-lizd),    a.     {Zodl.) 

Changed  into  a  hectoeotylus ;  having  a  hectocotylus. 

II  Hec't0-C0t'y-lU8  (-IQs),  n.;  pi.  Hectocotyli  (-11). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iKarov  a  hundred  -f-  kotvAt)  a  hollow  ves- 
sel.] (Zodl.)  One  of  the  arms 
of  the  male  of  most  kinds  of 
eephalopods,  which  is  specially 
modified  in  various  ways  to 
effect  the  fertilization  of  the 
eggs.  In  a  special  sense,  the 
greatly  modified  arm  of  Argo- 
nauta  and  allied  genera,  which, 
after  receiving  the  spermato- 
phores,  becomes  detached  from 
tlie  male,  and  attaches  itself  to 
the  female  for  reproductive 
purposes. 

Hec'to-gram  (h5k'to-gr5m), 
n.     [F.  hectogramme,  fr.  Gr.       ,         ^Km    j 
tKariv  hundred  +  F.  gramme  vB^V     * 

a  gram.]   A  measure  of  weight, 
containmg  a  hundred  grams,  or   Hectocotylus  of  the  male 

about  3.527  ounces  avoirdupois.     ^7S^''^^\^J\}}rlt 

rr.~/<«  ».„«.».«   ll.>:^,l^■^        cotyhzed   Arm   juet    be- 

Hec'tO-gramme  (hSk'to-  fore  it  becomes  detached; 
grSm  ;  F.  ak'to'gram'),  n.  [P.]  s  Siphon  ;  6  Gill  opening. 
The  same  as  Hectogram. 

Hec'tO-graph  (hek'  to-graf),  n.  [Gr.  iKorov  hundred 
-j-  -graph. 1  A  contrivance  for  multiple  copying,  by 
means  of  a  surface  of  gelatin  softened  with  glycerin. 
[Written  also  hektograph.] 

Hec'tO-li'ter  1  (hgk'to-le'ter  or  hSk-tSl'T-ter),  n.     [F. 

Hec'tO-U'tre  )  hectolitre,  f r.  Gr.  eKHTou  hundred  +  F. 
litre  a  liter.]  A  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids,  con- 
taining a  hundred  liters ;  equal  to  a  tenth  of  a  cubic 
meter,  nearly  26^  gallons  of  wine  measure,  or  22.0097 
imperial  gallons.  As  a  dry  measure,  it  contains  ten  dec- 
aliters, or  about  2|  Winchester  bushels. 

Hec'tO-me'ter  1  (hSk'to-me'ter  or  hSk-t6m'e-ter),  n. 

Hec'tO-me'tre  (  [F.  hectometre,  fr.  Gr.  e/caToi/  hun- 
dred +  F.  metre  a  meter.]  A  measure  of  length,  equal 
to  a  hundred  meters.     It  is  equivalent  to  328.09  feet. 

Hec'tor  (hek'ter),  n.  [From  the  Trojan  warrior  Hec- 
tor, the  son  of  Priam.]  A  bully ;  a  blustering,  turbulent, 
insolent  fellow ;  one  who  vexes  or  provokes. 

Hec'tor,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hectoeed  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Hectokino.]  To  treat  with  insolence ;  to  threat- 
en ;  to  bully ;  hence,  to  torment  by  words ;  to  tease  ;  to 
taunt ;  to  worry  or  irritate  by  bullying.  Dryden. 

Hec'tor,  v.  i.  To  play  the  bully ;  to  bluster  ;  to  be 
turbulent  or  insolent.  Swift. 

Heo'tor-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  disposition  or  the  prac- 
tice of  a  hector  ;  a  bullying,     [if.] 

Hec'tor-ly,  a.  Eesembling  a  hector ;  blustering ;  in- 
solent; taunting.  "  i^eciorij/,  rufSanlike  swaggering  or 
huffing."  Barrow. 

Hec'tO-Stere  (hek't6-ster  or  -star),  n.  [F.  heciostire; 
Gr.  eKo-Tov  hundred  -f-  F.  stere  ]  A  measure  of  solidity, 
containing  one  hundred  cubic  meters,  and  equivalent,  to 
3531.66  EngUsh  or  3531.05  United  States  cubic  feet 

Hed'dle  (hed'd'l),  n.;  pi.  Heddles  (-d'lz).  [Cf. 
Heald.]  (Weaxnng)  One  of  the  sets  of  parallel  doubled 
threads  which,  with  their  mounting,  compose  the  har- 
ness employed  to  guide  the  warp  threads  to  the  lathe  or 
batten  in  a  loom. 

Hed'dle,  v.  t.  To  draw  (the  warp  thread)  through 
the  heddle-eyes,  in  weaving. 

Hed'dle-eye'  (-i'),  «•  ( Weaving)  The  eye  or  loop 
formed  in  each  heddle  to  receive  a  warp  thread. 

Hed'dllng  (-dllng),  vb.  n.  The  act  of  drawing  the  warp 
threads  through  the  heddle-eyes  of  a  weaver's  harness ; 
the  harness  itself.  Knight. 

Hed'er-a'ceous  (hed'er-a'shiis),  a.  [L.  hederaceus, 
fr.  hedera  ivy.]   Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  ivy. 

Hed'er-al  (hed'er-al),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  ivy. 

He-der'ic  (he-der'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  the  ivy  (^Hedera) ;  as,  kederic  acid,  an  acid  of  the 
acetylene  series. 

Hed'er-ii'er-OUS  (hgd'er-Tf'er-iis),  a.  [L.  hedera  ivy 
-\- -ferous.^     Producing  ivy ;  ivy-bearing. 

Hed'er-OSe'  (hSd'er-6s'),  a.  [L.  hederosus,  fr.  hedera 
ivyj     Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  ivy ;  full  of  ivy. 

Hedge  (hej),  n.  [OE.  hegge,  AS.  hecg  ;  akin  to  haga 
an  inclosure,  E.  haw,  AS.  hege  hedge,  E.  Aa?/bote,  D. 
hegge,  OHG.  heggn,  G.  hecke.  V12.  See  Haw  a  liedge.] 
A  thicket  of  bushes,  usually  thorn  bushes  ;  especially, 
such  a  thicket  planted  as  a  fence  between  any  two  por- 
tions of  land ;  and  also  any  sort  of  shrubbery,  as  ever- 
greens, planted  in  a  line  or  as  a  fence  ;  particularly,  such 
a  thicket  planted  round  a  field  to  fence  it,  or  in  rows 
to  separate  the  parts  of  a  garden. 

The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge.  Shak. 

Through  the  verdant  maze 
Of  Bweetbrier  hedges  1  pursue  my  walk.      Thomson. 

1^°"  Hedge,  when  used  adjectively  or  in  composition, 
often  means  rustic,  outlandish,  illiterate,  poor,  or  mean ; 
as,  hedge  priest ;  hedgehom,  etc. 

Hedge  bells,  Hedge  bindweed  (Bot.),  a  climbing  plant 
.■elated  to  tlie  morning-glory  {Convolvulus  septum).  — 
Hedge  bill,  along-handled  billhook. —Hedge  garlic  {Bot.), 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Alliaria.  See  Garlic  mustard,  under 
Garlic.  —Hedge  hyssop  {Bot.),  a  bitter  herb  of  the  ge- 
nus Gratiold,  the  leaves  of  which  are  emetic  and  purga- 
tive. —  Hedge  marriage,  a  secret  or  clandestine  marriage, 
especially  one  performed  by  a  hedge  priest.  [Eng.]  — 
Hedge  mustard  {Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus  Sisymbrium, 
belonguig  to  the  Mustard  family.— Hedge  nettle  {Bot.\  an 
lierb,  or  under  shrub,  of  tlie  genus  S/adiys,  belonging  to 
the  Mint  family.  It  has  a  nettlelike  appearance,  tliough 
quite  harmless.  —  Hedge  note,  {n)  The  note  of  a  hedge 
bird,  {b)  Low,  contemptible  writing.  [Obs.]  Drijden.  — 
Hedge  priest,  a  poor,  illiterate  priest.  Shak.  —  Hedge 
■chool,  an  open-air  school  in  the  .shelter  of  a  hedge,  in 
Ireland;  a  school  lor  rustics.  —  Hedge  sparrow  {ZoYiD, 
a  European  warbler  {Accentor  modnlaris)  whicli  fre- 
quents hedges.  Its  color  is  reddisli  brown,  and  asli ;  the 
wmg  coverts  are  tipped  with  wliite.    Called  also  chanter. 


Hedge  Sparrow. 


European  Hedgehog. 


hedge  warbler,  dunnock,  and 
doney.  —  Hedge  writer,  an  in- 
significant writer,  or  a  writer 
of  low,  scurrilous  stuff.  [Obs.] 
Swift.—  To  breast  up  a  hedge. 
See  under  Breast. —To  hang 
in  the  hedge,  to  be  at  a  stand- 
still. "  While  the  business  of 
manery  hangs  in  the  hedge." 
Pepys. 

Hedge  (hgj),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hedged  (hgjd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  BEedging.]  1.  To  inclose  or  separate  with 
a  hedge ;  to  fence  with  a  thickly  set  line  or  thicket  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees ;  as,  to  hedge  a  field  or  garden. 

2.  To  obstruct,  as  a  road,  with  a  barrier ;  to  hinder 
from  progress  or  success ;  —  sometimes  with  up  and  out. 

X  will  hedge  up  thy  way  with  thorns.       Hos.  ii.  6. 
LoUius  Urbius  .  .  .  drew  another  wall  ,  ,  ,  to  hedge  out  in- 
cursions from  tlie  north.  Jlilton. 

3.  To  surround  for  defense  ;  to  guard  ;  to  protect ;  to 
hem  (in).     "  England,  hedged  in  witli  tlie  main."    Slmk. 

4.  To  surround  so  as  to  prevent  escape. 

That  is  a  law  to  hedge  in  the  cuckoo.  Locke. 

To  hedge  a  bet,  to  bet  upon  both  sides ;  that  is,  after 
having  bet  on  one  side,  to  bet  also  on  the  other,  thus 
guardmg  against  loss. 

Hedge,  v.  i.  1.  To  shelter  one's  self  from  danger, 
risk,  duty,  responsibility,  etc. ,  as  if  by  hiding  in  or  be- 
hind a  hedge ;  to  skulk ;  to  slink ;  to  shirk  obligations. 

I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the  fear  of  God  on  the  left  hand 
and  hiding  mine  honor  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to 
hedge  and  to  lurch.  SItak. 

2.  {Betting)  To  reduce  the  risk  of  a  wager  by  making 
a  bet  against  the  side  or  chance  one  has  bet  on. 

3.  To  use  reservations  and  qualifications  in  one's  speech 
so  as  to  avoid  committing  one's  self  to  anything  definite. 

The  Heroic  Stanzas  read  much  more  like  an  elaborate  at- 
tempt to  hedge  between  the  parties  than  ...  to  gain  favor  fron\ 
the  Roundheads.  Saintstmry. 

Hedge1)0ni'  (-b6rn'),  a.  Bom  under  a  hedge;  of 
low  birth.  Shak. 

Hedge'bote'  (-bof),  n.  {Eng.  Law)  Same  as  Hatbote. 

Hedge'hOg'  (-hog'),  n.  1.  {Zool.)  A  small  European 
insectivore  {Erinaceus 
Europ^us),  and  other 
allied  species  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  having  the  hair 
on  the  upper  part  of  its 
body  mixed  with  prickles 
or  spines.  It  is  able  to 
roU  itself  into  a  ball  so 
as  to  present  the  spines 
outwardly  in  every  di- 
rection. It  is  nocturnal 
in  its  habits,  feeding  chiefly  upon  insects. 

2.  (^Zo'dl.)  The  Canadian  porcupine.     [U.  S.] 

3.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Medicago  {3f.  intertexta),  the 
pods  of  which  are  armed  with  short  spines  ;  —  popularly 
BO  called.  Loudon. 

4.  A  form  of  dredging  machine.  Knight. 
Hedgehog  caterpillar  {Zool.),  the  hairy  larvse  of  several 

species  of  bombycid  moths,  as  of  the  Isabella  moth.  It 
curls  up  like  a  hedgehog  when  disturbed.  See  Wooi,ly 
BEAR,  and  Isabella  moth.  —  Hedgehog  fish  {Zool.),  any 
spinose  plectognath  fish,  esp.  of  the  genus  Diodon ;  the 
porcupine  fish.— Hedgehog  graos  {Bot.),  a  grass  with  spiny 
involucres,  growing  on  sandy  shores ;  burgrass  ( Cenchrus 
tribuloides).  —  Hedgehog  rat  {Zool.),  one  of  several  West 
Indian  rodents,  allied  to  the  porcupines,  but  with  rat- 
like tails,  and  few  quills,  or  only  stiff  bristles.  The 
hedgehog  rats  belong  to  Capromys,  Plagiodon,  and  allied 
genera. — Hedgehog  shell  {Zool.),  any  spinose,  marine, 
univalve  shell  of  the  genus  Murer.  —  Hedgehog  ttustle 
{Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  Cactus  family,  globular  in  form,  and 
covered  with  spines  {Echinocactus).  —  Sea  hedgehog.  See 
Diodon. 

Hedgeless,  a.     Having  no  hedge. 

Hedge'pig'  (-pig'),  n.     A  young  hedgehog.  Shak. 

Hedg'er  (hej'er),  n.  One  who  makes  or  mends 
hedges ;  also,  one  who  hedges,  as  in  betting. 

Hedge'row'  (hgj'ro'),  n.  A  row  of  shrubs,  or  trees, 
planted  for  inclosure  or  separation  of  fields. 

By  hedgerow  elms  and  hillocks  green.  Milton. 

Hedg'ing  Mil'  (bil').  A  hedge  bill.  See  under  Hedge. 

He-don'ic  (he-don'ik),  a.  [Gr.  TJSoi/i/cds,  fr.  rjSoiTJ 
pleasure,  i^Sus  sweet,  pleasant.]  1.  Pertaining  to  pleas- 
ure. 

2.  Of  or  relating  to  Hedonism  or  the  Hedonic  sect. 

Hedonlc  sect,  a  sect  that  placed  the  highest  good  in  the 
gratification  of  the  senses ,  —  called  also  Cyrenaic  sect, 
(which  see),  and  School  of  Aristippus. 

He-don'ics  (-Tks),  n.  {PhUos.)  That  branch  of  moral 
philosophy  which  treats  of  the  relation  of  duty  to  pleas- 
ure ;  the  science  of  practical,  positive  enjoyment  or  pleas- 
ure. J.  Grote. 

Hed'on-ism  (hed'5n-iz'm  or  he'don-),  n.  1.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Hedonic  sect. 

2.  The  ethical  theory  which  finds  the  explanation  and 
authority  of  duty  in  its  tendency  to  give  pleasure. 

Hed'on-ist,  n.     One  who  believes  in  Hedonism. 

Hed'O-niS'tlC  (hed'o-nTs'tTk),  a.    Same  as  Hedonic,  2. 

Heed  (hed),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Heeded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Heeding.]  [OE.  heden,  AS.  hedan;  akin  to  OS. 
hodian,  D.  hoeden.  Fries,  hoda,  OHG.  Miolen,  G.  huten, 
Dan.  hylte.  y/lS.  Cf.  Hood.]  To  miud  ;  to  reg.ard  witli 
care  ;  to  take  notice  of ;  to  attend  to  ;  to  observe. 

With  pleasure  Argus  the  musician  liceds.      Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  notice  ;  regard  ;  mind.    See  Attend,  v.  t. 

Heed,  V.  i.    To  mind ;  to  consider. 

Heed,  re.  1.  Attention ;  notice ;  observation ;  regard ; 
—  often  with  give  or  take. 

With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning.         Milton. 
Amasa  took  no  heed  to  the  sword  that  was  in  .Toab's  liaiul. 

2  i^ani.  w.  10. 

Birds  give  more  Jteed  and  mark  words  more  than  beasts. 

Uncon. 


2.  Careful  consideration ;  obedient  regard. 
Therefore  we  ought  to  give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  the 

things  which  we  have  heard.  ifeb.  ii  i, 

3.  A  look  or  expression  of  heeding.     [JJ.] 

He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind  ;  a  heed 

Was  in  his  countenance.  Shak. 

Heed'ful  (hed'ful),  a.  Full  of  heed ;  regarding  with 
care ;  cautious  ;  circumspect ;  attentive ;  vigilant.     Shak. 

— Heed'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Heed'ful-ness,  n. 

Heedless,  a.  without  heed  or  care;  inattentive; 
careless ;  thoughtless ;  unobservant. 

O,  negligent  and  heedless  discipline  I  Shak. 

The  heedless  lover  does  not  know 
Whose  eyes  they  are  that  wound  him  so.      WaUer. 

—  Heed'less-ly,  adv.  —  Heed'less-ness,  n. 

Heed'y  (-5),  a.  Heedful.  [Obs.1  "  Heedy  shep- 
herds." Spenser.  —  Heed'1-ly  (-I-ly),  adv.  [Obs.2  — 
Heed'i-ness,  n.    [Obs.]    Spenser. 

Heel  (hel),  V.  i.  [OE.  helden  to  lean,  incline,  AS.  hel- 
dan,  hyldan ;  akin  to  Icel.  halla,  Dan.  helde,  Sw.  hUlla 
to  tilt,  pour,  and  perh.  to  E.  hill.']  {Naut.)  To  lean  or 
tip  to  one  side,  as  a  ship ;  as,  the  ship  heels  aport ;  the 
boat  heeled  over  when  the  squall  struck  it. 

Heeling  error  {Naut.),  a  deviation  of  the  compass  caused 
by  the  heeling  of  an  iron  vessel  to  one  side  or  the  other. 

Heel,  re.     [OE.  hele,  heele,  AS.  hela,  perh.  for  hohila^ 

fr.  AS.  hoh  heel  (cf.  Hough)  ;  but  cf.  D.  Mel,  OFries. 

heila,  hela,  Icel.  hsell,  Dan.  hsel,  Sw.  h'dV,  and  L.  calx. 

V12.    Cf.  Inculcate.]    1.  The  hinder  part  of  the  foot ; 

sometimes,  the  whole  foot ;  —  in  man  or  quadrupeds. 
He  [the  stag]  calls  to  mind  his  strength  and  then  his  speed, 
His  winged  heels  and  then  his  armed  head.  IJenham. 

2.  The  hinder  part  of  any  covering  for  the  foot,  as  of 
a  shoe,  sock,  etc.  ;  specif.,  a  solid  part  projecting  down- 
ward from  the  hinder  part  of  the  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe. 

3.  The  latter  or  remaining  part  of  anything ;  the  clos- 
ing or  concluding  part.  "  The  heel  of  a  hunt."  A.  Trol- 
lope.     "  The  heel  of  the  white  loaf."    Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  Anything  regarded  as  like  a  human  heel  in  shape ; 
a  protuberance ;  a  knob. 

5.  The  part  of  a  thing  corresponding  in  position  to  the 
human  heel ;  the  lower  part,  or  part  on  which  a  thing 
rests;  especially:  {a)  {Naut.)  The  after  end  of  a  ship's 
keel.  (6)  {JVaut.)  The  lower  end  of  a  mast,  a  boom,  the 
bowsprit,  the  sternpost,  etc.  (c)  {Mil. )  In  a  small  arm, 
the  corner  of  the  but  which  is  upwards  in  the  firing  posi- 
tion, {d)  {Mil.)  The  uppermost  part  of  the  blade  of  a 
sword,  next  to  the  hilt,  (e)  The  part  of  any  tool  next 
the  tang  or  handle ;  as,  the  heel  of  a  scythe. 

6.  {Man.)  Management  by  the  heel,  especially  the 
spurred  heel ;  as,  the  horse  understands  the  heel  well. 

7.  {Arch.)  {a)  The  lower  end  of  a  timber  in  a  frame, 
as  a  post  or  rafter.  In  the  United  States,  specif.,  the 
obtuse  angle  of  the  lower  end  of  a  rafter  set  sloping. 
(6)  A  cyma  reversa ;  —  so  called  by  workmen.    Gwilt. 

Heel  chain  {Naut.),  a  chain  passing  from  the  bowsprit 
cap  around  the  heel  of  the  jib  boom.  —  Heel  plate,  the  butt 
plate  of  a  gun.— Heel  of  a  rafter.  {Arch.)  Sec  Heel,?!,,?. 
^Heel  ring,  a  ring  for  fastening  a  scythe  blade  to  the 
snath.  —  Keck  and  heels,  the  whole  body.  (  Collog.)  —  To 
be  at  the  heels  of,  to  pursue  closely ;  to  follow  hard  ;  as, 
hungry  want  is  at  my  heels.  Otwny.  —  To  be  down  at  the 
heel,  to  be  slovenly  or  in  a  poor  plight.  —  To  be  out  at  the 
heels,  to  have  on  stockings  that  are  worn  out ;  hence,  to  be 
shabby,  or  in  a  poor  plight.  Shak.—  To  cool  the  heels.  See 
under  Cool.  —  To  go  heels  over  head,  to  turn  over  so  as  to 
bring  the  heels  uppermost ;  hence,  to  move  in  an  incon- 
siderate, or  rash,  manner.—  To  have  the  heels  of,  to  outrun. 

—  To  lay  by  the  heels,  to  fetter  ;  to  shackle ;  to  imprison. 
Shak.   Addison.  —  To  show  the  heels,  to  flee ;  to  run  from. 

—  To  take  to  the  heels,  to  flee ;  to  betake  to  flight.  —  To 
throw  up  another's  heels,  to  trip  him.  Bunyan.  —  To  tread 
upon  one's  heels,  to  follow  closely.    Shak. 

Heel,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Heeled  (held) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Heeling.]    1.  To  perform  by  the  use  of  the  heels, 
as  in  dancing,  running,  and  the  like.     [i2.] 
I  cannot  sing, 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt.  Shak. 

2.  To  add  a  heel  to  ;  as,  to  heel  a  shoe. 

3.  To  arm  with  a  gaff,  as  a  cock  for  fighting. 
Heel'ball'  (hel'bal'),  re.     A  composition  of  wax  and 

lampblack,  used  by  shoemakers  for  polishing,  and  by 
antiquaries  in  copying  inscriptions. 

Heel'er  (-er),  n.  1.  A  cock  that  strikes  well  with  his 
heels  or  spurs. 

2.  A  dependent  and  subservient  lianger-on  of  a  politi- 
cal patron.     [Political  Cant,  U.  S.] 
The  army  of  hungry  lieckrs  who  do  their  bidding.  The  Century. 

Heel'Iess,  a.     Without  a  heel. 

Heel'piece'  (-pes'),  ».  1.  A  piece  of  armor  to  protect 
the  heels.  Chesterfield. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  fi.\ed  on  the  heel  of  a  shoe. 

3.  Tlie  end.     "  The  heelpiece  of  his  book."         Lloyd. 
Heel'post'  (-post'),  n.     l.  {Kaut.)  The  post  support- 
ing the  outer  end  of  a  propeller  shaft. 

2.  {Ca7p.)  The  post  to  which  a  gate  or  door  is  hinged. 

3.  (Engineering)  The  quoin  post  of  a  lock  gate. 

Heel'spur'  (-spOr'),re.  (Zodl.)  A  slender  bony  or  car- 
tilaginous process  developed  from  the  heel  bone  "of  bats. 
It  helps  to  support  the  wing  membranes.  See  lllust.  of 
Cheiropter. 

Heel'tap'  (-tSp'),  re.  1.  One  of  the  segments  of  leather 
in  the  heel  of  a  shoo. 

2.  A  small  portion  of  liquor  left  in  a  glass  after  drink- 
ing.    "  Bumpers  around  and  no  heeltaps."        Sheridati. 

Heel'tap',  ■«.  f.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Heeltai-pep  (-tiipf): 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Heeltappino.]  To  add  a  piece  of  leather 
to  tho  heel  of  (a  shoe,  boot,  etc.). 

Heel'tool'  (-tool'),  n.  A  tool  used  by  turners  in  metal, 
having  a  bend  forming  a  heel  near  tho  cutting  end. 

Heep  (hiip),  re.     The  liip  of  tho  dog-rose.     [Ob.i.'] 

Heer  (her),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertnin.]  A  yarn  measure 
of  six  liundi'od  yards  or  tj'j  of  n  spindle.     See  Spindlb. 

Heer,  re.     [See  Hair.]    Hair.     [Obs."]  Chaucer, 
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fise,    unite,    r^de,    fuill,    iip,    Orn ;    pity ;    food,    fobt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    Sing,   iQk ;    then,    thin ;    boN  ;    xh  =  x  in  azure. 


HEFT 

Heft  (lieft),  m.     Same  as  Haft,  ra.     [06j.]        Waller. 

Helt,  n.  [From  Heave  :  cf.  AS.  he/e  weight.  Cf. 
Hatt.]  1.  The  act  or  effort  of  heaving  ;  violent  strain 
'4>r  exertion.     [06*.] 

He  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides. 
With  violent  he/ts.  Shak. 

2.  Weight;  pouderousness.     [_Colloq.'] 

A  man  of  his  age  and  he/t.  T.  Hughes. 

3.  The  greater  part  or  bull£  of  anything ;  as,  the  heft 
of  the  crop  was  spoiled.     [_Colloq.  U.  5.]     J.  Pickering. 

Heft,  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Hefted  (Heft,  obs.) ;  p. 

,pr.  &  vb.  n.  Heftins.]     1.  To  heave  up  ;  to  raise  aloft. 

Inflamed  with  wrath,  his  raging  blade  he  heft.    Siiemer. 

2.  To  prove  or  try  the  weight  of  by  raising.     [CoUoq.'] 

Heft'y,  a.    Moderately  heavy.     \_Colloq.  U.  S.'] 

He-ge'11-an  (he-ge'll-au  or  ha-ge'-  ;  lOG),  a.    Pertain- 

.ing  to  Hegelianism.  — n.  A  follower  of  Hegel. 

He-ge'li-an-ism  (-12'm),         1  n.   The  system  of  logic 
He'gel-ism  (he'gel-  or  ha'-),  )      and    philosophy    set 

forth  by  Hegel,  a  German  writer  (1770-1831). 

Heg'e-mon'ic  (hej'e-mSn'Ili  or  lie'je-),  1  a.     [Gr.  iiye- 

Heg'e-mon'lc-al  (  T-kal),  )     ft  o  v  i  k  o  s. 

See  Hegemony.]  Leading;  controlling;  ruling;  pre- 
dominant.    "  Princelike  and  hegemonical."      Fotherby. 

He-gem'0-ny  (he-jem'o-ny  or  he'je-mo-ny),  n.  [Gr. 
yiyeixovla,  fr.  riyefiuiv  guide,  leader,  fr.  riyelcrBai,  to  go 
before.]  Leadership  ;  preponderant  influence  or  author- 
ity;—  usually  applied  to  the  relation  of  a  government 
or  state  to  its  neighbors  or  confederates.  Lieber. 

Heg'ge  (hgg'ge  or  liej),  n.    A  hedge.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

He-gl'ra  (he-ji'ra  or  hej'i-ra  ;  277),  11.  [Written  also 
hejira.']  [Ar.  hijrah  flight.]  The  flight  of  Mohammed 
-from  Mecca,  September  13,  A.  D.  622  (subsequently  es- 
tablished as  the  first  year  of  the  Moslem  era) ;  hence,  any 
flight  or  exodus  regarded  as  like  that  of  Moliammed. 

H^^The  starting  point  of  the  Era  was  made  to  begin, 
not  from  the  date  of  the  flight,  but  from  the  first  day  of 
the  Arabic  year,  which  corresponds  to  July  16,  A.  D.  622. 

Heit'er  (liSt'er),  n.  [OE.  haijfare,  AS.  hedhfore, 
heafore  ;  tlie  second  part  of  this  word  seems  akin  to  AS. 
fearr  bull,  ox ;  akin  to  OHG.  farro,  G.  farre,  D.  vaars, 
heifer,  G.  fdrse,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  Tropis,  Tropris,  caif, 
heifer.]     {Zo'ol.)  A  young  cow. 

Heigh'-ho  (hi'ho),  interj.  An  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise, joy,  dejection,  uneasiness,  weariness,  etc.       Shak. 

Height  (liit),  n.  [Written  also  highl.']  [OE.  heighte, 
heght,  heighthe,  AS.  hedhSti,  hehSu,  fr.  heah  high  ;  akin 
■to  D.  hoogte,  Sw.  hofd,  Dan.  hoide,  Icel.  hieS,  Goth. 
hauhipa.  See  High.]  1.  The  condition  of  being  high  ; 
elevated  position. 

Behold  the  height  of  tlie  stars,  how  high  they  are  I  Job  xxii.  12. 

2.  The  distance  to  which  anything  rises  above  its 
foot,  above  tliat  on  which  it  stands,  above  the  earth,  or 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  altitude  ;  the  measure  up- 
ward from  a  surface,  as  the  floor  or  the  ground,  of  an 
animal,  especially  of  a  man  ;  stature.  Bacon. 

[Goliath's]  height  was  six  cubits  and  a  span.    1  Sam.  xvii.  4. 

3.  Degree  of  latitude  either  north  or  south.     [Ofts.] 
Guinea  lieth  to  the  north  sea,  in  the  same  height  as  Peru  to 

'the  south.  Abjj.  Abbot. 

4.  That  which  is  elevated ;  an  eminence ;  a  hill  or 
-mountain  ;  as,  Alpine  heights.  Dryden. 

5.  Elevation  in  excellence  of  any  kind,  as  in  power, 
learning,  arts  ;  also,  an  advanced  degree  of  social  rank  ; 
preeminence  or  distinction  in  society  ;  prominence. 
Measure  your  mind's  height  by  the  shade  it  casts.  R.  Browning. 

He  affects,  past  all  men,  height  : 
.All  would  in  his  power  hold,  all  make  his  subjects.     Chapman. 

6.  Progress  toward  eminence ;  grade  ;  degree. 
Social  duties  are  carried  to  greater  heights,  and  enforced  with 

■fltronger  motives  by  the  principles  of  our  religion.  Addison. 

7.  Utmost  degree  in  extent ;  extreme  limit  of  energy 
or  condition ;  as,  the  height  of  a  fever,  of  passion,  of 
madness,  of  folly  ;  the  height  of  a  tempest. 

My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  earnest.       Shak. 
On  height,  aloud.    [Obs.] 

[He]  spake  these  same  words,  all  on  higkt.       Chaucer. 

Height'en   (hlt"n),   v.   t.      [Written    also    highten.'] 

'{imp.   &  p.  p.   Heightened  (-'nd) ;   p.  pr.    &  vb.  n. 

Heightening.]     1.  To  make  high;  to  raise  higher;  to 

elevate. 

2.  To  carry  forward ;  to  advance ;  to  increase ;  to 
augment ;  to  aggravate ;  to  intensify  ;  to  render  more 
-conspicuous  ;  —  used  of  things,  good  or  bad ;  as,  to  height- 
en virtue  or  crime  ;  to  heighten  beauty ;  to  heighten  a 
flavor  or  a  tint.  "To  heighten  our  confusion."  Addison. 
An  aspect  of  mystery  which  was  easily  heightenerl  to  the  mi- 
raculous. Hawthoi-ne. 
Helght'en-er  (hit"n-er),  n.  [Written  also  hightener.~\ 
One  who,  or  that  which,  heightens. 

Hei'nous  (ha'nus),  a.  [OF.  hdinos  hateful,  F.  hai- 
■neux,  fr.  OP.  haine  hate,  F.  haine,  fr.  hair  to  hate  ;  of 
German  origin.  See  Hate.]  Hateful ;  hatefully  bad  ; 
flagrant ;  odious  ;  atrocious ;  giving  great  offense  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  deeds  or  to  character. 

It  were  most  heinous  and  accursed  sacrilege.     Hooker. 
How  heinous  had  the  fact  been,  how  deserving 
Contempt  1  Hilton. 

Syn.  — Monstrous;  flagrant;  flagitious;  atrocious. 
— Hei'nous-ly,arft).  —  Hei'nous-ness,  n. 

Heir  (Sr),  n.  [OE.  kei?;  eir,  hair,  OF.  heir,  eir,  F. 
hoir,  L.  heres;  of  imcertain  origin.  Cf.  Hereditary, 
Heritage.]  1.  One  who  inherits,  or  is  entitled  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  possession  of,  any  property  after  the  death 
of  its  owner ;  one  on  whom  the  law  bestows  the  title  or 
property  of  another  at  the  death  of  the  latter. 

I  am  my  father's  heir  and  only  son.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  receives  any  endowment  from  an  ancestor 

■or  relation ;  as,  the  heir  of  one's  reputation  or  virtues. 

And  I  his  heir  in  misery  alone.  Pope. 

Heir  apparent.   (Law)  See  under  Apparent.  —  Heir   at 
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law,  one  who,  after  his  ancestor's  death,  has  a  right  to 
inherit  all  his  intestate  estate.  Wharton  (Law  Diet.).  — 
Heir  presumptive,  one  who,  if  the  ancestor  should  die  im- 
mediately, would  be  his  heir,  but  whose  right  to  the  in- 
heritance may  be  defeated  by  the  birth  of  a  nearer  rela- 
tive, or  by  some  other  contiugeucy. 

Heir  (Sr),  V.  t.    To  inherit ;  to  succeed  to.    [JJ.] 

One  only  daughter  hcired  the  royal  state.       Dryden. 

Heir'dom  (ar'diim),  n.  The  state  of  an  heir  ;  suc- 
cession by  inheritance.  Burke. 

Heir'ess,  n.    A  female  heir. 

Heir'less,  a.     Destitute  of  an  heir.  Shak. 

Heir'loom'  (Sr'loom'),  n.  llteir  -f-  loom,  in  its  earlier 
sense  of  implement,  tool.  See  Loom  the  frame.]  Any 
furnit-ore,  movable,  or  personal  chattel,  which  by  law  or 
special  custom  descends  to  the  heir  along  with  the  in- 
heritance ;  any  piece  of  personal  property  that  has  been 
in  a  family  tor  several  generations. 

Woe  to  him  whose  daring  hand  profanes 

The  honored  heirlooms  of  his  ancestors.  Moir. 

Heir'shlp  (Sr'shTp),  n.  The  state,  character,  or 
privileges  of  an  heir ;  right  of  inheriting. 

Heirship  movables,  certain  kinds  of  movables  which  the 
heir  is  entitled  to  take,  besides  the  heritable  estate.  [Scot.] 

He-ji'ra  (he-jI'ra  or  hej'i-ra),  n.     See  Hegira. 

Hek'tare',  Hek'to-gram,  Hek'to-ll'ter,  and  Hek'to- 
me'ter,  n.  Same  as  Hectare,  Hectogram,  Hectoliter, 
and  Hectometer. 

Hek'tO-graph  (hSk'to-graf),  n.     See  Hectograph. 

II  Hel'a-mys  (hel'a-mTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eAAds  fawn 
-(- /aOt  mouse.]    {Zo'ol.)  &ee  Jimiping  hare,  under  Ka're. 

JHel'CO-plas'ty  (hel'ko-plas'ty),  n.  [Gr.  eAkos  a  wound 
-f-  -plasty. 2  (Med.)  The  act  or  process  of  repairing 
lesions  '.nade  by  ulcers,  especially  by  a  plastic  operation. 

Held  (held),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Hold. 

Hele  (hel),  n.  [See  Heal,  k.]  Health;  welfare. 
\_Obs.'\     "In  joy  and  perfyt /;eie."  Chaucer. 

Hele,  V.  t.  [AS.  helan,  akin  to  D.  helen,  OHG.  helan, 
G.  hehlen,  L.  celare.  \VJ.  See  Hell,  and  cf.  Conceal.] 
To  hide ;  to  cover ;  to  roof.     [Obs."] 

Hide  and  hele  things.  Chaucer. 

Hel'e-na  (hel'e-iia),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  Sp.  Helena.']  See 
St.  Elmo's  fire,  under  Saint. 

Hel'e-nin  (-nin),  n.  (Chem.)  A  neutral  organic  sub- 
stance found  in  the  root  of  the  elecampane  (Inula  hele- 
nium),  and  extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  or  oily  ma- 
terial, with  a  slightly  bitter  taste. 

He'li-ac  (he'li-ak),  a.     Heliacal. 

He-11'a-cal  (he-ll'a-kal),  a.  [Gr.  riKiaxos  belonging  to 
the  sun,  fr.  ijAio!  the  sun:  cf.  F.  heliaque.']  (Astron.) 
Emerging  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  passing  into  it ; 
rising  or  setting  at  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  time  as 
the  sun.  Sir  T.  Broune. 

E^^  The  heliacal  rising  of  a  star  is  when,  after  being 
in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  and  invisible,  it  emerges  from 
the  light  so  as  to  be  visible  in  the  morning  before  sun- 
rising.  On  the  contrary,  the  heliacal  settmg  of  a  star  is 
when  the  sun  approaches  conjunction  so  near  as  to  render 
the  star  invisible. 

He-11'a-cal-ly,  adv.  In  a  heliacal  manner.  De  Quincey. 

He'li-an'tbin  (he'lt-Sn'thTn),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  L.  heli- 
anthes,  or  NL.  helianthus,  sunflovyer,  in  allusion  to  its 
color.]  (Chem.)  An  artificial,  orange  dyestuff,  analo- 
gous to  tropaolin,  and  like  it  used  as  an  indicator  in  alka- 
limetry ;  —  called  also  methyl  orange. 

He'Ii-an'thoid  (-thold),  a.  (Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Helianthoidea. 

II  He'll-an-thoi'de-a  (-5n-thoi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  f r.  L. 
helianthes  sunflower  -|-  -oid.]  (Zodl.)  An  order  of  An- 
thozoa ;  the  Actinaria. 

Hel'l-cal  (ha'i-kal),  a.  [From  Helix.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  in  the  form  of,  a  helix ;  spiral ;  as,  a  helical 
staircase ;  a  helical  spring.  —  Hel'i-cal-ly,  adv. 

II  Heri-chry'sum  (-krl'sum),  n.  [L.,  the  marigold, 
fr.  Gr.  e\tpfpu<7os  a  kind  of  plant.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
composite  plants,  with  shining,  commonly  white  or  yel- 
low, or  sometimes  reddish,  radiated  involucres,  which 
are  often  called  "  everlasting  flowers." 

He-lic'i-form  (he-lis'i-fOrm),  a.  \_Helix  +  -form."] 
Having  the  form  of  a  helix ;  spiral. 

Hel'i-cin  (hgl'i-sin),  n.  (Chem.)  A  glucoside  ob- 
tained as  a  white  crystalline  substance  by  partial  oxida- 
tion of  salicin,  from  a  willow  (Salix  Helix  of  Linnaeus). 

Hel'i-cine  (-sin),  a.  (Anat.)  Curled;  spiral ;  helicoid  ; 
—  applied  esp.  to  certain  arteries  of  the  penis. 

Hel'i-co-graph'  (-ko-graf),  n.  {Helix  -f  -graph.'] 
An  instrument  for  drawing  spiral  lines  on  a  plane. 

Hel'i-COid  (hel'T-koid),  a.  [Gr.  eAiKoeiS^s  ;  e'Atf ,  -iko5, 
spiral  -f-  eTSo5   shape :    cf.   F.   helicdide.      See  Helix.] 

1.  Spiral ;  curved,  like  the  spire  of  a  univalve  shell. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Shaped  like  a  snail  shell ;  pertaining  to  the 
Helicidse,  or  Snail  family. 

Helicoid  parabola  (Math.),  the  parabolic  spiral. 

Hel'i-coid,  n.  (Geom.)  A  warped  surface  which  may 
be  generated  by  a  straight  line  moving  in  such  a  manner 
that  every  point  of  the  line  shall  have  a  uniform  motion 
in  the  direction  of  another  fixed  straight  line,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  uniform  angular  motion  about  it. 

Hel'i-coid'al  (-koid'al),  a.  Same  as  Helicoid.  —  Hel'- 
1-ooid'al-ly,  adv. 

Hel'i-con   (helT-kon),  n.      [L.,  fr.   Gr.  'EAtKcui».]      A 
mountain  in  Boeotia,  in  Greece,  supposed  by  the  Greeks 
to  be  the  residence  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 
From  Helicon's  harmonious  springs 
A  thousand  rills  their  mazy  progress  take.  Gray. 

II  Hel'i-oo'ni-a  (-ko'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  See  Helicon.] 
(Zo'ol.)  One  of  numerous  species  of  Heliconius,  a  genus 
of  tropical  American  butterflies.  The  wings  are  usually 
black,  marked  with  green,  crimson,  and  white. 

Hel'i-CO'ni-an  (-an),  a.  [L.  Heliconius.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Helicon.    " Heliconian  t^one-y."    Tennyson. 

2.  (Zo'iil.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  th6  butterflies  of  the 
genus  Helicmiius. 
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II  Hel'I-CO-tre'ma  (hel'I-k6-tre'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
e'Atf ,  -iKos,  a  helix  -]-  rpij/iia  a  hole.]  (Anat.)  The  open- 
ing by  which  the  two  scalse  communicate  at  the  top  oj 
the  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

He'li-0-  (he'li-o-).  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  rjAtOT 
the  sun. 

He'li-o-cen'tric  (he'lt-o-sen'trtk),  1  a.    \_Helio-  -j-  cen, 

He'll;0-cen'tric-al  (-trl-kal),  j      trie,  centrical : 

cf.  F.  heliocentrique.]  (Astron.)  Pertaining  to  the  sun'i 
center,  or  appearing  to  be  seen  from  it ;  having,  or  relat- 
ing to,  the  sun  as  a  center ;  —  opposed  to  geocentrical. 

Heliocentric  parallax.  See  under  Parallax.  —  Heliocen' 
trie  place,  latitude,  longitude,  etc.  (of  a  heavenly  body), 
the  direction,  latitude,  longitude,  etc.,  of  the  body  as 
viewed  from  the  sun. 

He'li-0-Chrome  (he1T-o-krom),  n.  \_Helio-  -\-  Gr.  -ypuf 
11.0.  color.]     A  photograph  in  colors.  JR.  Hunt 

He'li-O-Chro'mic  (-kro'mlk  or  -kremlk),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  produced  by,  heliochromy. 

He'ii-0-chro'my  (he'Ii-6-kro'my  or  he'lT-Sk'ro-mj^),  n. 
The  art  of  producing  photographs  in  color. 

He1i-o-graph  (he'll-o-graf),  n.      IHelio-  -f  -graph.'\ 

1.  A  picture  taken  by  heliography  ;  a  photograph. 

2.  An  instrument  for  taking  photographs  of  the  sun. 

3.  An  apparatus  for  telegraphing  by  means  of  the 
sun's  rays.     See  Heliotrope,  3. 

He'li-o-graph'lc  (-graflk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
heliography  or  a  heliogiaph ;  made  by  heliography. 

Heliographic  chart.    See  under  Chart. 

He'li-Og'ra-phy  (-og'ra-fy),  n.  [Helio-  +  -graphy."] 
Photography.  B.  Hunt. 

He'li-0-grav'ure  (-o-grav'iSr),  n.  [F.  heliogravure.^ 
The  art  or  process  of  photographic  engraving. 

He'li-Ol'a-ter  (-51'a-ter),  n.  IHelio-  +  Gr.  Adrpw 
servant,  worshiper.]     A  worshiper  of  the  sun. 

He'li-Ol'a-try  (-tr^),  n.  [Helio-  -f  Gr.  Aarpeia  serv- 
ice, worship.]     Sun  worship.     See  Sabianism. 

Heli-O-llte  (he'lT-fi-ht),  ra.  IHelio- -{--lite.]  (Paleon.) 
A  fossil  coral  of  the  genus  Heliolites,  having  twelve- 
rayed  cells.     It  is  found  in  the  Silurian  rocks. 

He'li-om'e-ter  (-om'e-ter),  n.  IHelio- -{- -meter :  cf. 
F.  heliometre.]  (Astron.)  An  instrument  devised  origi- 
nally for  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  sun ;  now  em- 
ployed for  delicate  measurements  of  the  distance  and 
relative  direction  of  two  stars  too  far  apart  to  be  easily 
measured  in  the  field  of  view  of  an  ordinary  telescope. 

He'li-0-met'rlc  (-6-m5t'rik),  )  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

He'li-0-met'riC-al  (-rl-kal),  )  the  heliometer,  or  to 
heliometry. 

He'li-om'e-try  (-Sm'e-tr^),  n.  The  art  or  practice  ol 
measuring  the  diameters  of  lieaveuly  bodies,  their  rela- 
tive diEtances,  etc.    See  Heliometer. 

II  He'li-op'O-ra  (-op'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rjAios  the 
sun  -(-  iropos  a  passage,  pore.]  (Zo'ol.)  An  East  Indian 
stony  coral  now  known  to  belong  to  the  Alcyonaria ;  — 
called  also  blue  coral. 

He'li-0-scope  (he'li-6-skop),  re.  IHelio-  -f-  -scope: 
cf,  F.  helioscope.]  (Astron.)  A  telescope  or  instrument 
for  viewing  the  sun  without  injury  to  the  eyes,  as  through 
colored  glasses,  or  with  mirrors  which  reflect  but  a  small 
portion  of  light.  —  He'li-0-BCOp'ic  (-skop'ik),  a. 

He'li-0-Stat  (he'li-6-stat),  n.  IHelio-  +  Gr.  o-raTO! 
placed,  standing,  f r.  larTdvai  to  place,  stand :  cf.  F.  helio- 
state.]  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  mirror  moved  by 
clockwork,  by  which  a  sunbeam  is  made  apparently  sta- 
tionary, by  being  steadily  directed  to  one  spot  during  the 
whole  of  its  diurnal  period  ;  also,  a  geodetic  heliotrope. 

He11-0-trope  (he'lT-o-trop),  re.  [F.  heliotrope,  L.  he- 
liotropijim,  Gr.  ijAioTpoTrioi' ;  -iiAio!  the  sun  +  rpeTreiv  to 
turn,  Tpdiro!  turn.  See  Heliacal,  Trope.]  1.  (Anc. 
Astron.)  An  instrument  or  machine  for  showing  when 
the  sun  arrived  at  the  tropics  and  equinoctial  line. 

2.  (Bot. )  A  plant  of  the  genus  Heliotropium  ;  —  called 
also  turnsole  and  girasole.  H.  Peruvianum  is  the  com- 
monly cultivated  species  with  fragrant  flowers. 

3.  (Geodesy  &  Signal  Service)  An  instrument  for 
maldng  signals  to  au  observer  at  a  distance,  by  means  of 
the  sun's  rays  thrown  from  a  mirror. 

4.  (Min.)    See  Bloodstone  (a). 
Heliotrope  purple,  a  grayish  purple  color. 
He1i-0-tro'per  (-tro'per),  n.     The  person  at  a  geCK 

detic  station  who  has  charge  of  the  heliotrope. 

He'li-0-trop'ic  (-troi)'ik),  a.  (Bot.)  Manifesting  heli- 
otropism  ;  turning  toward  the  sun. 

He'li-Ot'ro-pism  (-ot'ro-piz'm),  n.  IHelio-  -)-  Gr. 
rpcTreiv  to  turn.]  (Bot.)  The  phenomenon  of  turning 
toward  the  light,  seen  in  many  leaves  and  flowers. 

He'li-0-type  (he'lT-o-t!p),  re.  IHelio-  +  -type.]  A 
picture  obtained  by  the  process  of  heliotypy. 

He'Ii-0-typ'ic  (-tlp'ik),  a.  Relating  to,  or  obtained 
by,  heliotypy. 

He'Ii-O-ty'py  (he1T-o-tI'py),  n.  A  method  of  trans- 
ferring pictures  from  photographic  negatives  to  hardened 
gelatin  plates  from  which  impressions  are  produced  on 
paper  as  by  lithography. 

II  He'11-O-ZO'a  (-zo'a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rjAtos  the  sun  -\- 
f<3of  an  animal.]  (Zo'ol.)  Au 
order  of  fresh-water  rhizopods 
having  a  more  or  less  globular 
form,  with  slender  radiating 
pseudopodia;  the  sun  animalcule. 

Hel'i-spher'ic  (hel'T-sfer'Tk), 
Hel'i-spher'ic-al  (-T-kal),  a. 
[Helix  +  spheric,  spherical."] 
Spiral. 

HeliBpherical  line  (Math.),  the 
rhomb  line  in  navigation,  [ij.l 

He'li-um  (he'li-um),  re.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  tJAio?  the  sun.]  (Chem,., 
Spectral. )  A  hypothetical  element 
supposed  to  be  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sun. 


One  of  the  Heliozoa 
(Actmophn/s  sol).  I> 
Pseudopodia  ;  o  b  Proc- 
ess of  discharging 
waste  matters  ;  o  Con- 
tractile Vacuole.  Great- 
ly enlarged. 
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He'lls  (he'lTks ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Helices  (hSlT-sez), 
E.  Helixes  (he'liks-ez).  [L.  helix,  G-r.  e'AiJ,  -ikos,  fr. 
i\i<T<TeLV  to  turn  round  ;  cf.  L.  volvere,  and  E.  volute, 
voluble.']  1.  {Geom.)  A  nonplane  curve  whose  tangents 
are  all  equally  inclined  to  a  given  plane.  The  counnon 
helix  is  the  curve  formed  by  the  thread  of  the  ordinary 
screw.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  spiral,  all  the  con- 
volutions of  which  are  in  the  same  plane. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  caulicule  or  little  volute  under  the  aba- 
cus of  the  Corinthian  capital. 

3.  l^Anat.)  The  incurved  margin  or  rim  of  the  exter- 
nal ear.     See  Illust.  of  Ear. 

4.  {Zonl.)  A  genus  of  land  snails,  including  a  large 
number  of  species. 

I^p°'  The  genus  originally  in-  ^ 

cluoed  nearly  all  land  shells,  but 
is  now  greatly  restricted. 
Snail,  Pulmonifeha. 

Hell  (hel),  n.  [AS.  hell ;  akin 
to  D.  hel,  OHG.  hella,  G.  hUle, 
Icel.    hal,    Sw.   helfvete. 


Three  American  species  of  Helix. 
a  Helix  aternata  :  h  H.  monodon  ; 
c  H.  trideiitata.     Nut.  size. 


Hellbender  (.Protonopsis  horrida). 


Dan.  helvede,  Goth,  hal 
ja,  and  to  AS.  helan  to 
conceal.  V17.  Cf.  Hele, 
V.  t.,  Conceal,  Cell, 
Helmet,  Hole,  Occult.] 

1.  Tlie  place  of  the 
dead,  or  of  souls  after 
death  ;  the  grave;  — 
called  in  Hebrew  sheol, 
and  by  the  Greeks  hades. 

He  descended  into  hell.    Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell.        2^s.  xvi.  10. 

2.  The  place  or  state  of  punishment  for  the  wicked 
after  death  ;  the  abode  of  evil  spirits.  Hence,  imy  men- 
tal torment ;  anguish.     "Within  him  AeH."  Milton. 

It  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  Shak. 

3.  A  place  where  outcast  persons  or  things  are  gath- 
ered ;  as :  (o)  A  dungeon  or  prison  ;  also,  in  certain  run- 
ning games,  a  place  to  wMch  those  who  are  caught  are 
carried  for  detention.  (6)  A  gambling  house.  "  A  con- 
venient little  gambling  hell  for  those  who  had  grown 
reckless."  W.  Black,  (c)  A  place  into  which  a  tailor 
thi-ows  his  shreds,  or  a  printer  his  broken  type.  Hudibras. 

Gates  of  hell.    (Script.)    See  Gate,  «,.,  4. 

Hell,  V.  t.     To  overwhelm.     [06«.]  Spenser. 

HeMa-nod'iC  (hel'la-nod'Ik),  n.  [Gr.  'EAAoi/oSi/cri?  ; 
*EAAi)i/,  -rjuo's,  a  Greek  +  Sixr]  right,  judgment.]  {Gr. 
Antiq.)  A  judge  or  umpire  in  games  or  combats. 

Hell'bend'er  (hSl'bSnd'er),  n.  (Zool.)  A  large  North 
American 
aquatic  s  a  1  a  - 
mander  (Pro- 
tonopsis hor- 
rida or  Me- 
nopoma  Alle- 
ghaniensis). 
It  is  very  vo- 
racious and 
very  tenacious 
of  life.  Also 
called  alliga- 
tor, and  water  dog. 

HellTjorn'  (-bSrn'),  a.     Born  in  or  of  hell.  Shak. 

Hell'bred'  (-brgd'),  a.     Produced  in  hell.        Spenser. 

Hell'brewed'  (-brud'),  a.     Prepared  in  hell.     Milton. 

Hell'broth'  (-brStii' ;  115),  n.  A  composition  for  in- 
fernal purposes ;  a  magical  preparation.  Shak. 

Hell'-cat' (-kaf),  m.     A  witch;  a  hag.        Middleton. 

Hell'-div'er  (-div'er),  n.     (Zool.)  The  dabchick. 

Hell'doomed'  (-doomd'),  a.    Doomed  to  hell.  3Iilton. 

Helle-bore  (hSl'le-bor),  n.  [L.  helleborus,  elleborus, 
Gr.  eAAe'j3opo5,  eAAe(3opos ;    cf.    F.    hellebore,    ellebore.'] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial  herbs  (Helleborus)  of 
the  Crowfoot  family,  mostly  having  powerfully  cathartic 
and  even  poisonous  qualities.  H.  niger  is  the  European 
black  hellebore,  or  Christmas  rose,  blossoming  in  winter 
or  earliest  spring.  H.  officinalis  was  the  officinal  helle- 
bore of  the  .ancients. 

2.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  several  species  of  the  poison- 
ous liliaceous  genus  Veratrum,  especially  V.  album  and 
V.  viride,  both  called  white  hellebore. 

Hel'le-bo're-in  (-bo're-Tn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  poisonous 
glucoside  accompanying  helleborin  in  several  species  of 
hellebore,  and  extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  substance 
with  a  bittersweet  taste.  It  has  a  strong  action  on  the 
heart,  resembling  digitalin. 

Hel-leb'0-rin  (hSl-leb'6-rTn  or  hglle-bo-rtn),  n. 
[Chem.)  A  poisonous  glucoside  found  in  several  species 
of  hellebore,  and  extracted  as  a  wliite  crystalline  sub- 
stance with  a  sharp  tingliug  taste.  It  possesses  the  es- 
sential virtues  of  the  plant ;  — called  also  elleborin. 

Hel'le-bo-rlsm  (hel'le-bo-rTz'm),  n.  The  practice  or 
theory  of  using  hellebore  as  a  medicine. 

Hei'lene  (hgl'len),  n.  [Gr.  "EAAi)!/.]  A  native  of  ei- 
ther ancient  or  modern  Greece ;  a  Greek.  Brewer. 

Hel-le'nl-an  (liSl-le'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Hellenes,  or  Greeks. 

Hel-len'ic  (hSl-lgn'Tk  or  -le'ntk  ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  •EAAyJ- 
I'lo?,  'EAArji/iKos,  f r.  "EAAyji'es  the  Greeks.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Hellenes,  or  inhabitants  of  Greece ;  Greek ; 
Grecian.     "  The  7/f /tone  forces."         Joioett  (Thucyd.). 

Hel-len'ic,  n.  The  dialect,  formed  with  slight  varia- 
tions from  the  Attic,  which  prevailed  among  Greek 
writers  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 

Hel'Ien-lsm  (hgl'lgn-tz'm),  n.  [Gr.  "EAAiji'iCTMos  :  cf. 
F.  Ilellenisme.}  1.  A  phrase  or  form  of  speech  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  genius  and  construction  or  idioms  of 
the  Greek  language  ;  a  Grecism.  Addison. 

2.  The  type  of  character  of  the  ancient  Greelcs,  who 
aimed  at  culture,  grace,  and  .amenity,  as  the  chief  ele- 
ments in  human  well-being  and  perfection. 


Heiaen-lSt  (hSI'lgn-tst),  n.  [Gr.  'EAArji'iini?  :  of,  F. 
Helleniste.']  1.  One  who  affiliates  with  Greeks,  or  imi- 
tates Greek  manners;  esp.,  a  person  of  Jewish  extraction 
who  used  the  Greek  language  as  his  mother  tongue,  as 
did  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt ; 
distinguished  from  the  Hebraists,  or  native  Jews  (Aois 
vi.  1). 

2.  One  skilled  in  the  Greek  language  and  literature ; 
as,  the  critical  Hellenist. 

Hel'le-nis'tic  (hgl'le-nis'ttk),   I  a.     [Cf.  F.  Hellenis- 

Hel'le-nis'tic-al  (-tl-kal),  )      tique.l    Pertaining 

to  the  Hellenists. 

Hellenistic  langtiage,  dialect,  or  Idiom,  the  Greek  spoken 
or  used  by  the  Jews  who  lived  in  countries  where  the 
Greek  language  prevailed ;  the  Jewish-Greek  dialect  or 
idiom  of  the  Septuaglnt. 

Hel'le-nls'tlc-al-ly,  adv.  According  to  the  Hellenis- 
tic manner  or  dialect.  J.  Gregory. 

Hel'len-ize  (hel'lgu-Iz),  v.  i.  [Gr.  "EWrfviiew.']  To 
use  the  Greek  language  ;  to  play  the  Greek  ;  to  Grecize. 

Heiaen-lze  (hel'lgn-iz),  v.  t.  [Gr.  •EAArj^ifei.'.]  To 
give  a  Greek  form  or  character  to ;  to  Grecize ;  as,  to 
Hellenize  a  word. 

Hel-len'O-type  (hSl-lgn'o-tip),  n.     See  IvoKYXTPE. 

Hel'les-pont  (hel'lgs-pont),  n.  [L.  Hellespontus,  Gr. 
'EAAij<r7roi^Tos ;  °EAAi)  the  mythological  Helle,  daughter 
of  Atliamas  +  toi/tos  sea.]  A  narrow  strait  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  now  called  the  Dardanelles.  It  con- 
nects the  .aSgean  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

Hel'les-pon'tlne  (-pSn'ttn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Hellespont.  Mitford. 

Hell'ga-mite  (-ga-mit),      )  n.      (Zool.)    The  aquatic 

Hell'gra-mlte  (-gra-mit),  )      larva  of  a  large  American 
winged   insect  (Co- 
rydalus    cormitus),  A 

much  used  as  a  fish 
bait  by  anglers ;  the 
dobsou.  It  belongs 
to  the  Neuroptera. 

Hell'hag'    (hei'- 

hag'),  n.  A  hag  of 
or  fit  for  hell. 

Bp.  Richardson. 
Hell'  -  haunt' ed 

(hgl'hant'ed),    a. 

Haunted  by  devils ; 

hellish.        Dryden. 

Hell'hound' 

(-hound'),  n.  [AS. 
hellehund.']  A  dog 
of  hell ;  an  agent 
of  hell. 

A    hellhound,     that 
doth  hunt   us    all    to     ATiA\sa.mit&(.Corydaluscomutvs); 
death.  Shak.         ji  Adult  Fly  (male).    Reduced. 

^  Hel1i-er  (hgiat- 

er),  n.  [See  Hele,  v.  t.]  One  who  heles  or  covers ; 
hence,  a  tiler,  slater,  or  thatcher.  [Ofo.]  [Written  also 
heler-i  Usher. 

Hell'ish  (hel'ish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hell ;  like 
hell ;  infernal ;  malignant ;  wicked  ;  detestable ;  diaboli- 
cal. ^^  Hellish  hate."  Milton.  —  Hell'isll-ly,  adv. — 
Hell'lsh-ness,  n. 

Hell'kite'  (-kit'),  n.    A  kite  of  infernal  breed.    Shak. 

Hel-lo'  (hgl-Io'),  interj.  &  n.     See  Halloo. 

Hell'ward  (hgl'werd),  adv.     Toward  hell.  Pope. 

Hell'y,  a.     [AS.  hellic.']     Hellish.     Anderson  (1573). 

Helm  (hglm),  n.     See  Haulm,  straw. 

Helm  (hglm),  n.  [OE.  helme,  AS.  helma  rudder ;  akin 
to  D.  &  G.  helm,  Icel.  hjalm,  and  perh.  to  E.  helve.] 

1.  (Naut.)  The  apparatus  by  which  a  ship  is  steered, 
comprising  rudder,  tiller,  wheel,  etc. ;  —  commonly  used 
of  the  tiller  or  wheel  alone. 

2.  The  place  or  office  of  direction  or  administration. 
"  The  helm  of  the  Commonwealth."  Melmoth. 

3.  One  at  the  place  of  direction  or  control ;  a  steers- 
man ;  hence,  a  guide ;  a  director. 

The  helms  o*  the  State,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers.    Shak. 

4.  [Cf.  Helve.]    A  helve.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 
Helm  amidships,  when  the  tiller,  rudder,  and  keel  are  in 

the  same  plane.  —  Helm  aport,  when  the  tiller  is  borne 
over  to  the  port  side  of  the  ship.  —  Helm  astarboard,  when 
the  tiller  is  borne  to  the  starboard  side.  —  Helm  alee.  Helm 
aweather,  when  the  tiller  is  borne  over  to  the  lee  or  to  the 
weather  side.  —  Helm  hard  alee  or  hard  aport,  hard  astar- 
board, etc.,  when  the  tiller  is  borne  over  to  the  extreme 
limit.  —  Helm  port,  the  round  hole  in  a  vessel's  counter 
through  which  the  rudderstock  passes.  —  Helm  down, 
helm  alee.  —  Helm  up,  helm  aweather.  —To  ease  the  helm, 
to  let  the  tiller  come  more  amidships,  so  as  to  lessen  the 
strain  on  the  rudder.  —  To  feel  the  helm,  to  obey  it.  —  To 
right  the  helm,  to  put  it  amidships.  —  To  shift  the  helm, 
to  bear  the  tiller  over  to  the  corresponding  position  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  vessel.  Bam.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Helm,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Helmed  (hglmd) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  HBLMmo.]  To  steer ;  to  guide  ;  to  direct,     [i?.] 

The  business  he  hath  helmed.  Shak. 

A  wild  wave  .  .  .  overbears  the  bark. 

And  him  that  helms  it.  Tem>;/son. 

Helm,  n.    [AS.   See  Helmet.]   1.  A  helmet.   [Poetic] 
2.  A  heavy  cloud  lying  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  Halhwell. 

Helm,  V.  t.  To  cover  or  furnish  with  a  hehn  or  hel- 
met.    [Perh.  used  only  as  a  past  port,  or  part,  adj.] 

She  that  helmed  was  in  starke  stours.        Chaucer. 
Helm'age  (-Sj),  n.    Guidance  ;  direction,     [i?.] 
Helm'ed  (hglm'ed),  a.     Covered  with  a  helmet. 
The  helmed  clioriibim 
Are  seen  in  {rlittcring  ranks.  iliUojt. 

Hel'met  (hBl'mgt),  n.  [OF.  helmet,  a  dim.  of  helme, 
F.  heavme;  of  Teutonic  origin ;  cf.  G.  helm,  altin  to  AS. 
&  OS.  helm,  D.  helm,  helmet,  Icel.  hjalmr,  Sw.  lijelm, 
Dan.  hiclm,(iot\\.  hilms ;  and  prob.  from  the  root  of  AS. 
helan  to  hide,  to  hele ;   cf.   also  Lith.   szalmas,   Russ. 


shleme,  Skr.  farman  protection.   V17.    Cf.  Hele,  TUmj., 
Helm  a  helmet.]     1.  (Armor)  A  defensive  covering  for 

the  head.  See  Casque,  Headpiece,  Mo- 
KION,  Sallet,  and  Illust.  of  Beaver. 

2.  (Her. )  The  representation  of  a  hel- 
met over  shields  or  coats  of  arms,  de- 
noting gradations  of  rank  by  modifica- 
tions of  form. 

3.  A    helmet-shaped    hat,    made    of 
cork,    felt,    metal,    or    other    suitable 
material,  worn  as  part  of  the  uniform 
of  soldiers,   firemen,   etc.,  also  worn 
in  hot  countries  as  a  protection  from  Barred  Helmet  (1). 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  ^  ' 

4.  That  which  resembles  a  helmet  in  form,  position, 
etc.;  as:  (a)  (C/<e»j.)  The  upper  part  of  a  retort.   Boyle. 

(b)  (Bot.)  The  hood -formed   upper  sepal  or  petal  of 
some  flowers,  as  of  the  monkshood  or  the  snapdragon. 

(c)  (Zool.)  A  naked  shield  or  protuberance  on  the  top  or 
fore  part  of  the  head  of  a  bird. 

Helmet  beetle  (Zool),  a  leaf-eating  beetle  of  the  family 
Clirysomelida;,  having  a  short,  broad,  and 
flattened  body.    Many  species  are  known. 
—  Helmet  shell  (^oii/.),  one  of  many  species 
of  tropical  marine  univalve  shells  belong- 
ing to  Cassis  and  allied  genera.    Many  of 
them  are  large  and  handsome ;  several  are 
used    for   cutting    as 
cameos,  and  hence  are  - 
called    cameo    shells. 
See     King    conch.  — 
Helmet   shrike  (Zool.), 
an  African  wood  shrike  Helmet    beetle 
of  the  genus  Priono-     (Chdymorpha 
don,    having  a    large     argus).  % 
crest. 

Hel'met-ed  (hgl'mgt-gd),  a.  Wear- 
ing a  helmet ;  furnished  with  or  hav- 
ing a  helmet  or  helmet-shaped  part ;  galeate. 

Hel'met-Shaped'  (-shapf),  a.  Shaped  like  a  helmet; 
galeate.     See  Illust.  of  Galeate. 

Hel'minth  (hel'mtnth),  n.  [Gr.  eV'»'Si  -i-vBo^,  a 
worm.]  (Zool.)  An  intestinal  worm,  or  wormlike  intes- 
tinal parasite  ;  one  of  the  Helminthes. 

Hel-min'tIia-|;Ogae  (hgl-mTn'tha-gSg),  n.  [Gr.  e\- 
fiivi  a  worm  +  ayeii/  to  drive.]     (Med.)  A  vermifuge. 

II  Hel-min'thes  (-thez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ekixiVi, 
-11/605,  a  worm.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  grand  divisions  or 
branches  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  a  large  group  ini 
eluding  a  vast  number  of  species,  most  of  whicli  are  par- 
asitic.     Called  also  Enthelminthes,  Enthelmintha. 

^ff^  The  following  classes  are  included,  with  others  of 
less  importance :  Cestoidea  (tapeworms),  Trematodea 
(flukes,  etc.),  Turbellaria  (planarians),  Acanthocephala 
(thornheads),  Nematoidea  (roundworms,  trichina,  gordi- 
us),  Neraertina  (nemerteans).  See  Plathelminthes,  and 
Nemathelminthes. 

II  Hel'min-tM'a-sis  (hel'mTn-thi'a-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  e\iJ.w6iav  to  suffer  from  worms,  fr.  eAuij/s,  -ii/fios,  a 
worm.]  (Med.)  A  disease  in  which  worms  are  present 
in  some  part  of  the  body. 

Hel-mln'thiC  (hgl-mtn'thik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  helmin- 
thique.]  Of  or  relating  to  worms,  or  Helminthes ;  ex- 
pelling worms.  ^  ra.     A  vermifuge  ;  an  anthelmintic. 

Hel-mln'thlte  (-thit),  re.  [Gr.  eA/iivf,  -iv9oi,  a  worm.] 
(Geol.)  One  of  the  sinuous  tracks  on  the  surfaces  oi 
many  stones,  and  popularly  considered  as  worm  trails. 

Hel-mln'tlioid  (-thoid),  a.  [Gr.  eKiiivs,  -ivSos,  a 
worm  4-  -aid.]     Wormlike  ;  vermiform. 


Helmet  Shi'U  (Cas- 
sis cameo). 


Hel-min'tho-log'ic  (-_th$-loj'Tk),  I  a.    [Cf.  F.  helmin- 
_  . .     }     t 

or  pertaining  to  helminthology. 


Hel-min'tho-log'ic-al  (-T-kal),     j     thologique.]     Of 


Hel'min-thol'0-gist  (hgl'mTn-thol'6-jTot),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
helminthologiste.]     One  versed  in  helminthology. 

Hel'mln-thol'0-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Gr.  eAjan^;,  -h^^os,  a  worm 
•\--logy:  ci.¥.  helminthologie.]  The  natural  history,  or 
study,  of  worms,  esp.  parasitic  worms. 

Helm'leSS  (hglm'lgs),  a.     1.  Destitute  of  a  helmet. 

2.  Without  a  helm  or  rudder.  Carlyle. 

Helms'man  (hglmz'man),  n. ;  pi.  Helmsmen  (-men). 
The  man  at  the  helm  ;  a  steersman. 

Helm'wlnd'  (hSlm'wtnd'),  n.  A  wind  attending  or 
presaged  by  the  cloud  called  helm.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

He'lOt  (he'lot  or  hgl'St ;  277),  n.  [L.  Helotes,  Hilotae, 
pi.,  fr.  Gr.  Ei,'Aw5  and  EiAwnj^  a  bondman  or  serf  of  the 
Spartans;  so  named  from  "EAos,  a  town  of  Laconia, 
whose  inhabitants  were  enslaved  ;  or  _perh.  akin  to  e\elv 
to  take,  conquer,  used  as  2d  aor,  of  atpetv.]  A  slave  in 
ancient  Sparta ;  a  Spartan  serf  ;  hence,  a  slave  or  serf. 

Those  unfortunates,  the  Helots  of  manklud,  more  or  less  nu- 
merous in  every  com  nmnity.  /.  Taylor. 

Helot-ism  (-iz'm),  re.  The  condition  of  the  Helots 
or  slaves  in  Sparta  ;  slavery. 

He'lot-ry  (-rj),  re.  The  Helots,  collectively ;  slaves; 
bondsmen.     "  The  Helotry  oi  ilaiumon."        Macnulny. 

Help  (hglp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Helped  (helpt)  (Obs. 
imp.  HoLP  (holp),  p.  p.  HoLPBN  (hol'p'n)) ;  p.  pr.  S:  rb.  n. 
Helping.]  [AS.  helpan;  akin  to  OS.  hclpan,  D.  helpen, 
G.  hel/en,  OHG.  hclfan,  Icel.  hjdlpa,  Sw.  hjelpa,  Dan. 
hielpe,  Goth,  hilpan;  cf.  Lith.  sselpti,  and  Skr.  kip  to  be 
fitting.]  1.  To  furnish  with  strength  or  means'for  the 
successful  performance  of  any  action  or  the  attainment 
of  any  object ;  to  aid  ;  to  assist ;  as,  to  help  a  man  in  his 
work  ;  to  help  one  to  remember ;  —  the  following  infini- 
tive is  commonly  used  without  to ;  as,  ^^  Help  me  scale 
yon  balcony."  Longfellow. 

2.  To  furnish  with  tlie  means  of  deliverance  from  trou- 
ble ;  as,  to  help  one  in  distress  ;  to  help  one  out  of  prison. 
"  God  help,  poor  souls,  how  idly  do  they  talk  !  "      Shak. 

3.  To  furnish  with  relief,  as  in  paili  or  disease ;  to 
be  of  avail  against; — sometimes  with  of  hefoi'e  a  word 
designating  the  pain  or  disease,  and  sometimes  having 
sucli  a  word  for  the  direct  object.  "  To  help  him  of  hie 
blindness."  Shak. 

The  true  calamus  helps  conphd.  Ot'rafde. 


use,    unite,   r^de,   f^ill,    Up,    Am ;    pity  ;    food,   foot ;    out,   oil ;      cbair ;    bo  ;    siiiK,   iyk ;    tben,    thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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4.  To  change  for  the  better  ;  to  remedy. 

Ceaee  to  lament  for  what  thou  canet  not  help.       Shak. 

6.  To  prevent ;  to   hinder ;  as.  the  evil  approaches, 

and  who  can  lielp  it  ?  Swift. 

6.  To  forbear ;  to  avoid. 

I  can  not  help  remarking  the  resemblance  betwixt  him  and 
our  author.  Fope. 

7.  To  wait  upon,  as  the  guests  at  table,  by  carving  and 
passing  food. 

To  help  forward,  to  assist  in  advancing.  —  To  help  off, 
to  help  to  go  or  pass  away,  as  time  ;  to  assist  in  remov- 
ing.  Locke.  —  To  help  on,  to  forward ;  to  promote  by  aid. 

—  To  help  out,  to  aid,  as  in  delivering  from  a  difficulty, 
or  to  aid  m  completing  a  design  or  task. 

The  god  of  learning  and  of  light 

Would  want  a  god  nimself  to  kelp  liim  out.       Suiift. 

—  To  help  over,  to  enable  to  surmount ;  as,  to  help  one 
over  an  obstacle.  —  To  help  to,  to  supply  with ;  to  fur- 
nish with  ;  us,  to  help  one  to  soup.  —  To  help  up,  to  help 
(one)  to  get  up  ;  to  assist  in  rising,  as  after  a  fall,  and  the 
like.  "  A  man  is  well  AoZp  MP  that  trusts  to  you."   Shak, 

Syn.  —  To  aid ;  assist ;  succor ;  relieve ;  serve ;  sup- 
port ;  sustain ;  befriend.  —  To  Help,  Aid,  Assist.  These 
words  all  agree  in  the  idea  of  affording  relief  or  support 
to  a  person  imder  difficulties.  Help  turns  attention  es- 
pecially to  the  source  of  relief.  If  I  fall  into  a  pit,  I  call 
lor  help ;  and  he  who  helps  me  out  does  it  by  an  act  of  liis 
own.  Aid  turns  attention  to  the  other  side,  and  supposes 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  him  who  is  relieved ;  as,  he 
aided  me  in  getting  out  of  the  pit ;  I  got  out  by  the  aid 
of  a  ladder  which  he  brought  me.  Assist  has  a  primary- 
reference  to  relief  afforded  by  a  person  who  "  stands  by  " 
in  order  to  relieve.  It  denotes  both  help  and  aid.  Thus, 
we  say  of  a  person  who  is  weak,  I  assisted  him  upstairs, 
or,  he  mounted  the  stairs  by  my  assistance.  When  help 
is  used  as  a  noun,  it  points  less  distinctively  and  ex- 
clusively to  the  source  of  relief,  or,  in  other  words, 
agrees  more  closely  with  aid.  Thus  we  say,  I  got  out  of 
a  pit  by  the  help  of  my  friend. 

Help  (liSlp),  V.  i.  To  lend  aid  or  assistance  ;  to  con- 
tribute strength  or  means ;  to  avail  or  be  of  use  ;  to  assist. 

A  generous  present  helps  to  persuade,  as  well  as  an  agreeable 
person.  Garth. 

To  help  out,  to  lend  aid ;  to  bring  a  supply. 

Help,_?r.  [AS.  help  ;  akin  to  D.  hidp,  G.  hulfe,  hilfe, 
Icel.  hjalp,   Sw.   hjelp,   Dan.   hielp.     See   Help,   v.  <.] 

1.  Strength  or  means  furnished  toward  promoting  an 
object,  or  deliverance  from  difficulty  or  distress ;  aid ; 
assistance  ;  also,  the  person  or  thing  furnishing  the  aid ; 
as,  he  gave  me  a  help  of  fifty  dollars. 

Give  us  help  from  trouble,  for  vain  is  the  help  of  man.  Ps.  \x.  11. 

God  is  ...  a  very  present  help  in  trouble.  Ps.  xlvi.  1. 

Virtue  is  a  friend  and  a  help  to  nature.  South. 

2.  Remedy ;  relief ;  as,  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

3.  A  helper ;  one  hired  to  help  another ;  also,  the 
whole  force  of  hired  helpers  in  any  business. 

4.  Specifically,  a  domestic  servant,  man  or  woman. 
ILocal,  U.  S.'\ 

Heip'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  helps,  aids, 
assists,  or  relieves ;  as,  a  lay  helper  in  a  parish. 

Thou  art  the  helper  of  the  fatherless.         Ps.  x.  14. 
Compassion  . . .  oftentimes  a  helper  of  evils.   Dr.  H.  More. 
Help'ful  (-ful),  a.    Furnishing  help ;  giving  aid  ;  as- 
sistant ;  useful ;  salutary. 

Heavens  make  our  presence  and  our  practices 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him !  Shak. 

—  Help'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Help'ful-ness,  n.  Milton. 
Help'less,  a.     1.  Destitute  of  help  or  strength ;  un- 
able to  help  or  defend  one's  self  ;  needing  help  ;  feeble ; 
weak ;  as,  a  helpless  infant. 

How  shall  I  then  your  helpless  fame  defend  ?        Pope. 

2.  Beyond  help ;  irremediable. 

Some  helpless  disagreement  or  disUke,  either  of  mind  or  body. 

Milton. 

3.  Bringing  no  help ;  unaiding.     ^Obs.l 

Yet  since  the  gods  have  been 
Helpless  foreseers  of  my  plagues.  Chapman. 

4.  Unsupplied  ;  destitute ;  —  with  of.     [iJ.] 

Helpless  of  all  that  human  wants  require.      Dryden. 

—  Help'less-ly,  adv.  —  Help'Iess-ness,  n. 

Help'mate'  (-mat'),  n.  [A  corruption  of  the  '■'■help 
•meet  for  him"  of  Genesis  ii.  18.  Fitzedward HalW}  A 
helper  ;  a  companion ;  specifically,  a  wife. 

In  Minorca  tlie  ass  and  the  hog  are  common  helpmates,  and 
are  yoked  togetlier  in  order  to  turn  up  the  land.  Pennant. 

A  waiting  woman  was  generally  considered  as  the  most  suita- 
ble helpmate  for  a  parson.  Macaulay. 

Help'meet'  (-met'),  n.  [See  Helpmate.]  A  wife ;  a 
helpmate. 

The  Lord  God  created  Adam,  .  .  .  and  afterwards,  on  his 
finding  the  want  of  a  helinneet,  caused  him  to  sleep,  and  took  one 
of  his  ribs  and  thence  made  woman.  J.  H.  Xcwnian. 

Hel'ter-Skel'ter  (hel'ter-skH'ter),  adv.  [An  onomat- 
opoetic  word.  Of.  G.  holter-polter,  D.  holder  de  bolder.'] 
In  hurry  and  confusion ;  without  definite  purpose ;  ir- 
regularly.    [Colloq.'\ 

Helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee.  Shah. 

A  vristaria  vine  running  helter-skelter  across  the  roof. 

J.  C.  Harris. 

Helve  (helv),  n.  [OE.  helve,  helfe,  AS.  hielf,  helf, 
hylf,  cf.  OHG.  halb;  and  also  E.  halter,  helm,  of  a  rud- 
der.]    1.  The  handle  of  an  ax,  hatchet,  or  adze. 

2.  {Iron  Working)  {a)  The  lever  at  the  end  of  which 
is  the  hammer  head,  in  a  forge  hammer.  (6)  A  forge 
hammer  which  is  lifted  by  a  cam  acting  on  the  helve  be- 
tween the  fulcrum  and  the  head. 

Helve,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Helved  (liglvd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Helving.]     To  furnish  with  a  helve,  as  an  ax. 

Hel-ve'tian  (hSl-ve'shan),  a.  Same  as  Helvetic.  — 
n.     A  Swiss;  a  Switzer. 

Hel-Vet'iB  (hgl-vet'Tk),  a.  [L.  Helveticus,  fr.  Hel- 
vetii  the  Helvetii.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Helvetii,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  now  Switzerland,  or  to 
the  modern  states  and  inhabitants  of  the  Alpine  regions ; 
as,  the  Helvetic  confederacy ;  Helvetic  states. 
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HelMne  (hSl'vTn),  1  n.     [L.    helvus   of   a  light  bay 

Hel'vite  (hel'vit),  )  color.]  (ilfira.)  A  mineralof  a 
yellowish  color,  consisting  chiefly  of  silica,  glucina,  man- 
ganese, and  iron,  with  a  little  sulphur. 

Hem  (hem),  pron.  [OE.;  fr.  AS.  him,  heom,  dative 
pi.  of  he  he.     See  He,  They.]    Them.   [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Hem,  interj.  An  onomatopoetic  word  used  as  an  ex- 
pression of  hesitation,  doubt,  etc.  It  is  often  a  sort  of 
voluntary  half  cough,  loud  or  subdued,  and  would  per- 
haps be  better  expressed  by  hm. 

Cough  or  cry  hem,  if  anybody  come.  Shak. 

Hem,  n.  An  utterance  or  sound  of  the  voice,  hem  or 
hm,  often  indicative  of  hesitation  or  doubt,  sometimes 
used  to  call  attention.    "  His  morning  hems."  Spectator. 

Hem,  V.  i.  [V15.  See  Hem,  interj.]  To  make  the 
sound  expressed  by  the  word  hem;  hence,  to  hesitate  in 
speaking,   "ifem,  and  stroke  thy  beard."  Shak. 

Hem,  n.  [AS.  hem,  hemm,  border,  margin ;  cf.  Fries. 
h'dmel,  Prov.  G.  hammel  hem  of  mire  or  dirt.]  1.  The 
edge  or  border  of  a  garment  or  cloth,  doubled  over  and 
sewed,  to  strengthen  it  and  prevent  raveling. 

2.  Border ;  edge ;  margin.    "  Hem  of  the  sea."  Shak. 

3.  A  border  made  on  sheet-metal  ware  by  doubling 
over  the  edge  of  the  sheet,  to  stiffen  it  and  remove  the 
sharp  edge. 

Hem,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hemmed  (hSmd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Hemming.]  1.  To  form  a  hem  or  border  to ;  to 
fold  and  sew  down  the  edge  of.  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  border  ;  to  edge. 

All  the  skirt  about 
Was  hemmed  with  golden  fringe.  Spenser. 

To  hem  about,  around,  or  in,  to  inclose  and  confine  ;  to 
surround ;  to  environ.  "  With  valiant  squadrons  round 
about  to  hem."  Fairfax.  "  Hemyned  in  to  be  a  spoil  to 
tyranny."  Z)anteZ.  —  To  hem  out,  to  shut  out.  "You  can 
not  Aem.  me  ou<  of  London. "    J.  Webster. 

Hem'a-  (hem'a-  or  he'ma-).      Same  as  Kema-. 

Hem'a-Chate  (-kSt),  n.  [L.  haemachates ;  Gr.  at/ua 
blood  -\-  axi-rri^  agate.]  {Min.)  A  species  of  agate, 
sprinkled  with  spots  of  red  jasper. 

Hem'a-chrome  (-krom),  n.     Same  as  H^machkome. 

Hem'a-cite  (-sit),  n.  [Gr.  aVa  blood.]  A  composition 
made  from  blood,  mixed  with  mineral  or  vegetable  sub- 
stances, used  for  making  buttons,  door  knobs,  etc. 

Hem'a-drom'e-ter  (-drom'e-ter),  )  n.   \_Hema- 

Hem'a-dro-mom'e-ter  (-dr6-m5m'e-ter), )  -f  Gr.  &f>6- 
/u,09  course  -f-  -meter.]  (Physiol.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  velocity  with  which  the  blood  moves  in 
the  arteries. 

Hem'a-drom'e-try  (-drSmt-try),  )  n.    {Phys- 

Hem'a-dro-mom'e-try  (-dro-mom'e-try), )  iol.)  The 
act  of  measuring  the  velocity  with  which  the  blood  circu- 
lates in  the  arteries  ;  hsemotachometry. 

He'ma-fly-nam'ic  (he'ma-dt-nam'Ik  or  h5in'4-di-),  a. 
Relating  to  hemadynamics. 

He'ma-dy-nam'ics  (-iks),  n.  \IIema-  +  dynamics.] 
{Physiol.)  The  principles  of  dynamics  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  blood ;  that  part  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  motion  of  the  blood. 

He'ma-dy'na-mom'e-ter  (he'ma-di'na-mSm'e-ter  or 
hSm'a-din'a-), 71.  [Hema--\-  dynamometer.]  {Physiol.) 
An  instrument  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in 
the  arteries,  or  veins,  is  measured  by  the  height  to  which 
it  will  raise  a  column  of  mercury ;  —  called  also  a  hoemo- 
manomeler. 

He'mal  (he'mol),  a.  [Gr.  atfia  blood.]  Relating  to 
the  blood  or  blood  vessels  ;  pertaining  to,  situated  in  the 
region  of,  or  on  the  side  with,  the  heart  and  great  blood 
vessels ;  —  opposed  to  neural. 

K^^As  applied  to  vertebrates,  hemal  is  the  same  as 
ventral,  the  heart  and  great  blood  vessels  bemg  on  the 
ventral,  and  the  centr.al  nervous  system  on  the  dorsal, 
side  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Hemal  arch  (Anal. ),  the  ventral  arch  in  a  segment  of  the 
spinal  skeleton,  formed  by  vertebral  processes  or  ribs. 

Hem'a-phse'in  (hem'4-f3'in  or  he'mal),  n.    Same  as 

HiEMAPH.S;iN. 

II  Hem'a-poph'y-sis  (-p3f'i-sis),  n. ;  pi.  Hemapopht- 

sEs  (-sez).  [NL.  See  ILema-,  and  Apophysis.]  (Anat.) 
The  second  element  in  each  half  of  a  hemal  arcli,  cor- 
responding   to    the    sternal    part    of   a  rib.     Owen.  — 

Hem'a-po-phys'1-al  (-po-flz'i-al),  a. 

Hem'a-Stat'ic  (-stat'Ik),    la.  &  n.    Same  as  Hemo- 

Hem'a-stat'ic-al  (-T-kai), )     static. 

Hem'a-Stat'lss  (-Iks),  n.  {Physiol.)  Laws  relating 
to  the  equilibrium  of  the  blood  in  the  blood  vessels. 

Hem'a-ta-chom'e-ter  (-ta-kSm'e-ter),  n.  Same  as 
H^matachometer. 

Hem'a-te'in  (hem'a-te'Tn),  n.  [Gr.  at/oia,  a'ifiaro^, 
blood.]  {Chem.)  A  reddish  brown  or  violet  crystalline 
substance,  CjuHj^Oj,  got  from  hematoxylin  by  partial 
oxidation,  and  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  phthaleins. 

II  Hem'a-tem'e-sis  (hem'a-tem'e-sis  or  he'ma^),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aXfia,  ai/iaro;,  blood  -|-  ep.ea-i.s  a  vomiting, 
fr.  6/u,€tv  to  vomit.]     {Med.)  A  vomiting  of  blood. 

Hem'a-therm  (-therm),  n.  [Gr.  at/ja  blood  -)-  0epfidi 
warm.]     {Zool.)  A  warm-blooded  animal.     [iJ.] 

Hem'a-ther'mal  (-ther'mal),  a.  {Zodl.)  Warm-blood- 
ed ;  hematothermal.     \_R.] 

He-mat'ic  (he-mat'tk),  a.     Same  as  H.a;MATlc. 

He-mat'iC,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicme  designed  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  blood. 

Hem'a-tin  (hem'a-tTn  or  he'ma-),  n.  [Gr.  atjia,  a'l/ua- 
T09,  blood.]     1.  Hematoxylin. 

2.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  bluish  black,  amorphous  sub- 
stance containing  iron  and  obtained  from  blood.  It  ex- 
ists in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  united  with  globulin, 
and  in  the  form  of  hemoglobin  or  oxyhemoglobin  gives 
to  the  blood  its  red  color. 

Hem'a-ti-nom'e-ter  (-ti-nom'e-ter),  n.  [Hematin  -f- 
-meter.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  form  of  hemoglobinometer. 

Hem'a-tin'o-met'ric  (-tm'6-mgfrik),  a.  {Physiol.) 
Relating  to  the  measurement  of  the  amount  of  hematin 
or  hemoglobin  contained  in  blood,  or  other  fluids. 
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He-mat'l-non  (he-mSfl-nSn),  n.  [Gr.  al/ii.a>  aXiiaros, 
blood.]  A  red  flux  consisting  of  silica,  borax,  and  soda, 
fused  with  oxide  of  copper  and  iron,  and  used  in  enamels, 
mosaics,  etc. 

Hem'a-tlte  (hem'a-tit  or  he'ma-^,  re.  [L.  haematites, 
Gr.  ai;iiaTtn)s  bloodlike,  fr.  aTjixu,  ai/iaros,  blood.]  (J/tn.) 
An  important  ore  of  iron,  the  sesquioxide,  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  red  color  of  the  powder.  It  occurs  in  splen- 
dent rhombohedral  crystals,  and  in  massive  and  earthy 
forms ;  —  the  last  called  red  ocher.  Called  also  specular 
iron,  oligist  iron,  rhombohedral  iron  ore,  and  bloodstone. 
See  Brown  hematite,  under  Brown. 

Hem'a-tit'ic  (-tit'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hema, 
tite,  or  resembling  it. 

Hem'a-tO-  (hem'a-t6-  or  he'ma-to-).     See  H.ffi;MA-. 

He-mat'0-cele  (he-mSt'o-sel  or  hgm'a-to-sel'),  n. 
\_Hemato-  -\-  Gr.  kiJAi)  tumor :  cf .  F.  himatocile.]  {Med.\ 
A  tumor  filled  with  blood. 

II  Hem'a-tOC'ry-a  (hem'a-tSk'rl-a  or  he'ma-),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ai;aa,  ai'/aaTO?, blood  +  Kpi/'os  cold.]  {Zool.) 
The  cold-blooded  vertebrates,  that  is,  all  but  the  mam- 
mals and  birds  ;  —  the  antithesis  to  Hematotherma. 

Hem'a-to-crys'tal-lin  (-to-kris'tal-lin),  re.  [Hemato- 
-\-  crystalline.]    {Physiol.)    See  Hemoglobin. 

Hem'a-to-glob'u-lin  (-glBb'fi-lTn),  n.  See  Hemoglobin. 

Hem'a-tOid  (hSm'a-toid  or  he'ma-),  a.  \_Hemato-  -\- 
-oid.]     {Physiol.)  Resembling  blood. 

Hem'a-told'in  (-toid'Tn),  re.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  crys- 
talline or  amorphous  pigment,  free  from  iron,  formed 
from  hematin  in  old  blood  stains,  and  in  old  hemorrhages 
in  the  body.  It  resembles  bilirubin.  When  present  in 
the  corpora  lutea  it  is  called  hsemolutein. 

Hem'a-tOl'0-gry  (-tSl'o-J3?),  re.  iHemato--{--logy.]  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  blood. 

II  Hem'a-tO'ma  (-to'ma),  n.  [NL.  See  Hbma-,  and 
-OMA.]  {Med.)  A  circumscribed  swelling  produced  by 
an  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  skin. 

II  Hem'a-to-phll'i-a  (-t6-f Il'T-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aluo, 
aV/naros,  blood  -)-  <\>i\elv  to  love.]  {Med.)  A  condition 
characterized  by  a  tendency  to  profuse  and  uncontrolla- 
ble hemorrhage  from  the  slightest  wounds. 

Hem'a-to'sin  (hem'a-to'sTn  or  he-m5t'o-sin),  re.  {Phys- 
iol. Chem.)  The  hematin  of  blood.     \_E.] 

II  Hem'a-tO'sis  (hem'a-to'sTs  or  he'ma-),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ai^tarwo-is.]  {Physiol.)  (a)  Sanguification;  the  con- 
version of  chyle  into  blood.  (6)  Tlie  arterialization  of 
the  blood  in  the  lungs ;  the  formation  of  blood  in  gen- 
eral; haematogenesis. 

II  Hem'a-tO-ther'ma  (-t6-ther'ma),  re.  pi.  [NL. ,  from 
Gr.  aXjxa,  dip-aro^,  blood  +  flep/xos  warm.]  {Zool.)  The 
warm-blooded  vertebrates,  comprising  the  mammals  and 
birds ;  ■ —  the  antithesis  to  hematocrya. 

Hem'a-tO-ther'mal  (-mal),  a.    Warm-blooded. 

Hem'a-tox'y-lin  (-toks'T-lin),  re.    Hsematoxylin. 

II  Hem'a-tU'ri-a  (-tu'rT-a),  re.  [NL.  See  Hema-,  and 
Urine.]     {Med.)  Passage  of  urine  mingled  with  blood. 

Hem'au-tOg'ra-phy  (hSm'a-tSg'ra-ff),  re.  {Physiol.) 
The  obtaining  of  a  curve  similar  to  a  pulse  curve  or 
sphygmogram  by  allowing  the  blood  from  a  divided 
artery  to  strike  against  a  piece  of  paper. 

II  Hem-el'y-tron  (hSm-el'i-tron  or  hem'e-li'-),  )  n.  ; pi. 

II  Hem-el'y-trum  (-trum  ;  cf .  Elytron,  277),  j  Hem- 
elytra  (-tra).  [NL.  See  Hemi-,  and  Elytron.]  {Zool.) 
One  of  the  partially  thickened  anterior  wings  of  certain 
insects,  as  of  many  Hemiptera,  the  earwigs,  etc. 

II  Hem'e-ra-lo'pl-a  (hem'e-ra-lo'pi-a  or  he'me-),  n. 
[NL..  fr.  Gr.  ■i]ixepa.\tii\li,  the  opposite  of  vuicrakaii ; 
TjlJ-epa  day  -) — a.Ku>^  of  vvktolKw^i.  See  Nyctalopia.} 
{Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eyes,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  person  can  see  clearly  or  without  pain  only  by  daylight 
or  a  strong  artificial  light ;  day  sight. 

i5^°"  Some  writers  (as  Quain)  use  the  word  in  the  op- 
posite sense,  i.  e.,  day  blindness.    See  Nyctalopia. 

Hem'er-Olji-an  (hem'er-o'bT-an  or  he'mer-),  re.  [Gr. 
■qpLepa  day  -)-  /Si'os  life.]  {Zool.)  A  neuropterous  insect 
of  the  genus  Hemerobius,  and  allied  genera. 

He-mer'O-Md  (he-mer'S-btd),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  the  hemerobians. 

II  Hem'e-ro-cal'lis  (hem'e-rS-kSl'lTs  or  he'me-),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  -fifiepoKaWk  ;  -rifidpa  day  -)-  KaAAos  beauty.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  some  species  of  which  are  cul- 
tivated for  their  beautiful  flowers  ;  day  lily. 

Hem'i-  (hem'i-).  [Gr.  ijjxt-.  See  Semi-.]  A  prefix 
signifying  half. 

Hem'i-al-bu'min  (hem'T-Sl-bu'min),  re.  [Hemi-  -\- 
albumin.]     {Physiol.  Chem.)  Same  as  Hemialbumose. 

Hem'i-al'bU-mose'  (-al'biS-mos'),  re.  [Hemi-  +  al- 
bumose.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  An  albuminous  substance 
formed  in  gastric  digestion,  and  by  the  action  of  boiling 
dilute  acids  on  albumin.  It  is  readily  convertible  into 
hemipeptone.     Called  also  hemialbumin. 

II  Hem'i-an'aes-the'si-a  (-an'es-the'sl-a  or  -zhl-a),  re. 
[Hemi-  +  ansesthesia.]  {Med.)  Anaesthesia  upon  one 
side  of  the  body. 

II  Hem'i-bran'chl  (-brSn'ki),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Hemi-, 
and  Branchia.]  ■  {Zool.)  An  order  ■  of  fishes  having  an 
incomplete  or  reduced  branchial  apparatus.  It  inckides 
the  sticklebacks,  the  flutemouths,  and  Fistularia. 

II  Hem'i-car'di-a  (-kar'di-a),  re.  [NL  See  Hemi-,  and 
Caedia.]  {Anat.)  A  lateral  half  of  the  heart,  either  the 
right  or  left  B.  G.  Wilder. 

Hem'i-carp  (hem'T-karp),  re.  [Hemi-  -\-  Gr.  Kapvros 
fruit.]  {Bot.)  One  portion  of  a  fruit  that  spontaneously 
divides  into  halves. 

II  Hem'i-cer'e-brum  (-ser'e-briim),  re.  [Hemi-  -f  cere- 
brum.]   (^reai. )  A  lateral  half  of  the  cerebrum.   Wilder. 

Hem'i-col'iin  (-kol'lTn),  re.  [Hemi-  -\-  collin.]  {Phys- 
iol. Chem.)  See  Semiglutin. 

II  Hem'1-cra'ni-a  (-kra'nl-a),  re.  [L. :  cf.  F.  hemi- 
eranie.  See  Cranium,  and  Megrim.]  (3/ed. )  A  pain  that 
affects  only  one  side  of  the  head. 

Hem'i -cra'ny  (hem'T-kra'n^),  re.  {Med.)  Hemicrania. 

Hem'l-cy'cle  (-si'k'l),  re.  [L.  hemicyclus,  Gr.  -fifiCicv 
kXov  ;  r]pit-  -f-  kukAos.]     1.  A  half  circle ;  a  semicircle. 
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2.  A  semicircular  place,  as  a  seraicircular  areua,  or 
room,  or  part  of  a  room. 

The  collections  will  be  displayed  in  the  hemicycle  of  the  cen- 
tral pavilion.  London  Academy. 
'  Hem'l-dac'tyl  (hgm'I-dSk'tll),  n.  [See  Hemi-,  and 
Dactyl.]  {Zool.)  Aiiy  species  of  Old  World  geckoes  of 
the  genus  Hemidaclylus.  The  hemidactyls  have  dilated 
toes,  with  two  rows  of  plates  beneath. 

Hem'l-dem'l-sem'l-qua'ver  (hem'i-dgm'i-sSm'I- 
kwa'ver),  n.  \_Uemi-  +  demi-semiquaver.~\  {Mus.)  A 
short  note,  equal  to  one  fourth  of  a  semiquaver,  or  the 
sixty-fourth  part  of  a  whole  note. 

Hem'i-di'tone  (-di'ton),  n.  lltemi-  +  dilone.']  (,6h: 
Mus.)  The  lesser  third.  Busby. 

II  Hem'1-en-ceph'a-lon  (-5n-sSf'a-loa),  n.  [Hemi-  -f- 
encephalon.']     (Anai.)  A  lateral  half  of  the  encephalon. 

He-mig'a-mous  (he-mlg'a-mils),  a.  [Hemi-  +  Gr. 
yafio?  marriage.]  (Bot.)  Having  one  of  the  two  florets 
m  the  same  spikelet  neuter,  and  the  other  unisexual, 
whether  male  or  female  ;  —  said  of  grasses. 

Hem'i-glyph  (liem'I-glTf),  n.  [_Hemi-  -\-  Gr.  yXvtp-q  a 
carving.]  (J re/;.)  The  half  channel  or  groove  in  the 
«dge  of  the  triglyph  in  the  Doric  order. 

Hem'i-he'dral  (-he'dral),  a.  [Hemi-  +  Gr.  cSpa  seat, 
base,  fr.  e^ea-$ai.  to  sit.]  {Crystallog.)  Having  half  of 
the  similar  parts  of  a  crystal,  instead  of  all ;  consisting 
of  half  the  planes  which  fuU  symmetry  would  require,  as 
when  a  cube  has  planes  only  on  half  of  its  eight  solid 
angles,  or  one  plane  out  of  a  pair  on  each  of  its  edges  ; 
or  as  in  the  case  of  a  tetrahedron,  which  is  hemihedrul 
to  an  octahedron,  it  being  contained  under  four  of  the 
plar:os  of  an  octahedron.  —  Hem'l-he'dral-ly,  adv. 

Hem'i-he'dllsin  (-he'driz'm),  n.  {Crystallog.)  The 
property  of  crystallizing  hemihedraUy. 

Hem'i-he'dron  (-drSn),  n.  {Crystallog.)  A  solid  hemi- 
hedraUy derived.     The  tetrahedron  is  a  heinihedron. 

Hem'l-hol'o-he'dral  (-h51'6-he'dral),  a.  [Hemi-  -f 
holohedral.]  {Crystallog.)  Presenting  hemihedral  forms, 
iu  which  half  the  sectants  have  the  full  number  of  planes. 

Hem'i-mel-lit'lc  (-ma-ltt'ik),  a.  [Hemi-  +  mel- 
liiic.'\  (Chem.)  Having  half  as  many  (three)  carboxyl 
radicals  as  mellitic  acid  ;  —  said  of  an  organic  acid. 

II  Hem'1-me-tab'O-la  (-me-tSb'o-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Hemi-,  and  Metabola.]  {Zool.)  Those  insects  which 
have  an  incomplete  metamorphosis. 

Hem'l-met'a-bol'lc  (-mSf  a-bol'Ik),  a.  (Zool.)  Hav- 
ing an  incomplete  metamorphosis,  the  larvae  differing 
from  the  adults  chiefly  in  lacking  wings,  as  in  the  grass- 
hoppers and  cockroaches. 

Hem'i-mor'phlo  (-mSr'flk),  a.     [Hemi-  +  Gr.  nop<(>^ 
form.]    {Crystallog.)  Having  the  two  ends  modified  with 
unlike  planes ;  —  said  of  a  crystal. 
..V'-'He'min   (he'mm),  n.     [Gr.  al/xa  blood.]     {Physiol. 
Chem.)  A  substance,  in  the  form  of 
reddish  brown,  microscopic,  prismatic 
crystals,  formed  from  dried  blood  by 
the  action  of  strong  acetic  acid  and 
common    salt ;  —  called    also    Teich- 
mann's  crystals.    Chemically,  it  is  a 
hydrochloride  of  hematin. 

IS^^  The  obtaining  of  these  small 
crystals,  from  old  blood  clots  or  sus- 
pected blood  stains,  constitutes  one  of 
the  best  evidences  of  the  presence  of 
blood. 

II  He-ml'na  (he-mi'na),  n.  /  pi.  Heiosm  (-ne).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  riiiiva.']  1.  {Horn.  Antiq.)  A  measure  of  half  a  sex- 
tary.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  {Med.)  A  measure  equal  to  about  ten  fluid  ounces. 

II  Ho-mi'O-nus  (he-mi'6-nus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ■qfj.ioi-o? 
a  half  ass,  a  mule.]  {Zool.)  A  wild  ass  found  in  Thibet ; 
the  kiang.  Darwin. 

II  Hem'1-O'pl-a  (hem'i-o'pi-4),  1  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  -fifi,!.- 

II  Hem'i-op'si-a  (-op'si-a),  }  haK  -)-  Gr.  oi^is  sight.] 
(^Med.)  A  defect  of  vision  iu  consequence  of  which  a  per- 
son sees  but  half  of  an  object  looked  at. 

Hem'i-or'tho-type  (-Sr'tho-tip),   o.     [Hemi-  -f  Gr. 
o  jftds  straight  +  -type.']    Same  as  Monoolinic. 
'  Hem'i-pep'tone   (-pep'ton),   n.      [Hemi-  -f-  peptone.^ 
{Physiol.  Chem.)  A  product  of  the  gastric  and  pancre- 
atic digestion  of  albuminous  matter. 

1^°°  Unlike  antipeptone  it  is  convertible  into  leucin 
andtyrosin,  by  the  continued  action  of  pancreatic  juice. 
See  Peptone.  It  is  also  formed  from  hemialbumose  and 
albumin  by  the  action  of  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

II  Hem'i-ple'gi-a  (-ple'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rj/otiirAT)- 
^I'a;  rifii-  half -j- TrATiyT)  a  stroke:  cf.  P.  hemiplagie.'] 
{Med. )  A  palsy  that  alf ects  one  side  only  of  the  body. 
—  Hem'i-pleg'lc  (-plej'ik  or -ple'jikV  a. 

Hem'i-ple'gy  (hem'I-ple'jy),  n.     {Med.)  Hemiplegia. 

Hem'1-pode  (hSm'I-pod),  n.  [Hemi-  -\-  Gr.  770119,  iroSds, 
foot.]  {Zool.)  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Turnix.  Various 
«pecies  inhabit  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Hem'l-pro'te-ln  (-pro'te-Tn),  n.  [Hemi-  -)-  protein.1 
(.Physiol.  Chem.)  An  insoluble,  proteid  substance,  de- 
scribed by  Schiitzenberger,  formed  when  albumin  is 
heated  for  some  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
apparently  identical  with  antialbumid  and  dyspeptone. 

He-mlp'ter  (he-mTp'ter),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  hemipteres,  pi.]  {Zool.) 
One  of  the  Hemiptera. 

II  He-mlp'te-ra   (-te-ra),   n. 
pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  V-  half  -f- 
TrTcpoi/  wing,  fr.  mia^6ai  to  fly.] 
(Zool.)  An   order  of  hexapod 
insects  having  a  jointed  probos- 
cis, including  four  sharp  stylets 
(mandibles  and  maxillae),  for 
piercing.     In  many  of  the  spe-  _        ,  ^-u    r,     ■  . 
des   (Heteropte4  the   trU  ^^^.^^Zl^.T^'Z'.X 
j^j-"™  partially  coriaceous,      right  wini;  expanded,  nat. 
and  different  from  the  others.       size  ;   a  ProboBCis,  much 
^ J®^  They  are  divided  into     «nl»'^«'i. 
the  Heleroptera,  including  the  squash  bug,  soldier  bug, 
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bedbug,  etc. ;  the  Bomoptera.^  including  the  cicadas, 

cuckoo  spits,  plant  lice,  scale  msects,  etc.;  the  Thysan- 
optera.,  includmg  the  thrips,  and,  according  to  most  re- 
cent writers,  the  Pediculina  or  true  lice. 


He-mip'ter-al  (he-mlp'ter-al),  1  a.     {Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
)     taining  to  the  He- 
miptera. 


He-mip'ter-ous  (-ter-Qs), 


He-mlp'ter-an  (-ter-an),  n.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  He- 
miptera; an  hemipter. 

Hem'i-sect'  (hem'i-sekf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hemi- 
SECTBD ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hemisbotlng.]  [Hemi-  -\-  L. 
secure  to  cut.]    {Anat.)  To  divide  along  the  mesial  plane. 

Hem'i-sec'tion  (-sek'shun),  n.  {Anat.)  A  division 
along  the  mesial  plane  ;  also,  one  of  the  parts  so  divided. 

Hem'l-sphere  (hSm'i-sfer),  n.  [L.  hemisphaerium, 
Gr.  T7/i.ta"(/>atptoi' ;  7}fj.i-  half  -f-  a(f)a2pa  sphere  :  cf.  F.  he- 
misphere. See  Hemi-,  and  Spheee.]  1.  A  halt  sphere ; 
one  half  of  a  sphere  or  globe,  when  divided  by  a  plana 
passing  through  its  center. 

2.  Half  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  or  a  projection  of  the 
same  in  a  map  or  picture. 

3.  The  people  who  inhabit  a  hemisphere. 

He  died  .  .  .  mourned  by  a  hemisphere.     J.  P.  Peters. 

Cerebral  hemispheres.  (Anat.)  See  Beain.  —  Magdeburg 
hemispheres  (Physics),  two  hemispherical  cups  forming, 
when  placed  together,  a  cavity  from  which  the  air  can 
be  withdrawn  by  an  air  pump; — used  to  illustrate  the 
pressure  of  the  air.  So  called  because  invented  by  Otto 
von  Guericke  at  Magdeburg. 

Hem'i-spher'ic  (-sfer'ik),   )  a.      [Cf .    F.    hemisphe- 

Hem'l-spher'ic-al  (-T-kal),  J  rique.2  Containing,  or 
pertaining  to,  a  hemisphere ;  as,  a  hemispheric  figure  or 
form  ;  a  hemispherical  body. 

Hem'l-sphe'roid  (-sfe'roid),  n.  [Hemi-  -\-  spheroid.^ 
A  half  of  a  spheroid. 

Hem'1-sphe-roid'al  (-sfe-roid'al),  a.  Resembling,  or 
approximating  to,  a  hemisphere  in  form. 

Hem'i-spher'ule  (-sfer'ill),  n.     A  half  spherule. 

Hem'1-sUch  (hSm'i-stik;  277),  n.  [L.  hemistichium, 
Gr.  i]fxL(77Lx^ov  ;  i}fjii-  half  -{-  o"Tt;(oj  row,  line,  verse  :  cf. 
F.  hemistiche.']  Half  a  poetic  verse  or  line,  or  a  verse 
or  line  not  completed. 

He-mis'U-c!^  (he-mis'tl-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
written  in,  hemistichs ;  also,  by,  or  according  to,  hemi- 
stichs ;  as,  a  hemislichal  division  of  a  verse. 

Hem'1-sys'tO-le  (hem'i-sis't6-le),  n.  {Physiol.)  Con- 
traction of  only  one  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

^g^ Hemisy stole  is  noticed  in  rare  cases  of  insufficiency 
of  the  mitral  valve,  in  which  both  ventricles  at  times  con- 
tract simultaneously,  as  in  a  normal  heart,  this  condition 
alternating  with  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  alone ; 
hence,  intermittent  hemisystole. 

Hem'i-tOne  (hem'I-ton),  n.  [L.  hemitonium,  Gr. 
i^jiiiToi/toi/.    See  Semitone.]     Same  as  Semitone. 

He-mit'ro-pal  (he-mit'r6-pal),  )  a.    [See  Hemiteope.] 

He-mlt'ro-pous  (-mit'ro-piis),  )  1.  Turned  halt 
round;  half  inverted. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  the  raphe  terminating  about  half 
way  between  the  chalaza  and  the  orifice ;  amphitropous ; 
—  said  of  an  ovule.  Gray. 

Hem'l-trope  (hgml-trop),  a.  [Hemi — |-  Gr.  TpeTtew 
to  turn :  cf.  F.  hemitrope.'\  Half  turned  round ;  half  in- 
verted; {Crystallog.)  having  a  twinned  structure. 

Hem'l-trope,  ».  That  which  is  hemitropal  in  construc- 
tion; {Crystallog.)  a  twin  crystal;  a  crystal  having  a 
hemitropal  structure. 

He-mit'ro-py  (he-mlt'ro-py),  n.  (Crystallog.)  Twin 
composition  in  crystals. 

Hem'lock  (hSm'lok),  «.  [OB.  hemeluc,  humloc,  AS. 
kemlic,  hymlic.2  1.  {Bot.)  The  name  of  several  poison- 
ous umbelliferous  herbs  having  finely  cut  leaves  and 
small  white  flowers,  as  the  Cicuta  maculata,  bulbifera, 
and  virosa,  and  the  Conium  maculatum.     See  Conium. 

<^W^  The  potion  of  hemlock  administered  to  Socrates 
is  by  some  thought  to  have  been  a  decoction  of  Cicuta  vi- 
rosa, or  water  hevilock,  by  others,  of  Conium.  maculatum. 

Z.  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  tree  common  in  North  America 
{Abies,  or  Tsuga,  Canadensis) ;  hemlock  spruce. 

The  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks.    LonofeJlow. 

3.  The  wood  or  timber  of  the  hemlock  tree. 

Ground  hemlock,  or  Dwarf  hemlock.    See  under  Ground. 

Hem'mel  (hem'mgl),  n.  [Scot,  hemmel,  hammel, 
ProT.  E.  hemble  hovel,  stable,  shed,  perh.  allied  to  D. 
hemel  heaven,  canopy,  G.  himmel ;  cf.  E.  heaven.  Vl*.] 
A  shed  or  hovel  for  cattle.     [Prov.  JEng.}  Wright. 

Hem'mer  (-mer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hems 
with  a  needle.  Specifically :  (a)  An  attachment  to  a  sew- 
ing machine,  for  turning  under  the  edge  of  a  piece  of 
fabric,  preparatory  to  stitching  it  down,  {b)  A  tool  for 
turning  over  the  edge  of  sheet  metal  to  make  a  hem. 

Hem'O-  (hSm'o-  or  he'mo-).    Same  as  H^ma-,  H^mo-. 

Hem'O-glo'lJln  (-glo'btn),  n.  [Hemo-  -f-  globe.^ 
{Physiol.)  The  normal  coloring  matter  of  the  red  blood 
corpuscles  of  vertebrate  animals.  It  is  composed  of 
hematin  and  globulin,  and  is  also  called  hsematoglobulin. 
In  arterial  blood,  it  is  always  combined  with  oxygen, 
and  is  then  called  oxyhemoglobin.  It  crystallizes  under 
different  forms  from  different  animals,  and  when  crys- 
tallized, is  called  hseinatocrystallin.  See  Blood  crystal, 
under  Blood. 

Hem'0-glo'blll-om'e-ter(-glo'bTn-5m'e-ter), n.  {Phys- 
iol. Chem.)  Same  as  H^mochromometee. 

II  Hem'0-phU'l-a  (-fil'I-ii),  n.     See  Hematofhilia. 

He-mop'ty-SiS  (liS-mSp'tT-sTs^),  m.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  alfxa 
blood  -)-  TrTveLv  to  spit:  cf.  F.  hemoptysie.']  {Med.)  The 
expectoration  of  blood,  due  usually  to  hemorrhage  from 
the  raucous  membrane  of  the  lungs. 

Hem'or-rhage  (hSm'Sr-rSj ;  48),  n.  [L.  haemorrha- 
gia,  Gr.  at/xoppayia ;  aiMa  blood  ~f-  pT\yvvvai  to  break, 
burst:  cf.  F.  hemorragic,  hemorrhagie-l  {Med.)  Any 
discharge  of  blood  from  the  blood  vessels. 

^W^  Tlie  blood  circulates  in  a  system  of  closed  tubes, 
the  rupture  of  which  gives  rise  to  hemorrhage. 

Hem'or-rhag'lC  (-rSjIk),  a.    [Gr.  aip.oppa.yuc6'! :  cf.  F. 


himorrhagique.']  Pertaining  or  tending  uo  a  flux  of 
blood ;  consisting  in,  or  accompanied  by,  hemorrhage. 

Hem'or-rhoid'al  (hem'Sr-roid'al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hemor- 
roidal,  hemorrhoidal.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  hemorrhoids. 

2.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rectum ;  rectal ;  as, 
the  hemorrhoidal  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves. 

Hem'or-rhoidS  (hem'5r-roidz),  n.  pi.  [L.  haemor- 
rhoidae,  pl.,Gr.  at/ioppotg,  sing.,  at^aoppotSe?  (sc.  ^Ae^€s), 
pi.,  veins  liable  to  discharge  blood,  hemorrhoids,  fr. 
aip.dppoos  flowing  with  blood  ;  otp.a  blood  -|-  pe'w  to  flow : 
cf.  F.  hemorrdides,  hemorrhoides.  See  Rheum.]  {Med.) 
Livid  and  painful  swellings  formed  by  the  dilation  of  the 
blood  vessels  around  the  margin  of,  or  within,  the  anus, 
from  which  blood  or  mucus  is  occasionally  discharged ; 
piles  ;  emerods.     [The  sing,  hemorrhoid  is  rarely  used.] 

Hem'O-Stat'iC  (hgm'S-stSt'Ik  or  he'mo-),  a.  [Hemo- 
-(-  Gr.  CTTaTtKo;  causing  to  stand,  fr.  ttrrafat  to  stand.] 

1.  {Med.)  Of  or  relating  to  stagnation  of  the  blood. 

2.  Serving  to  arrest  hemorrhage  ;  styptic. 
Hem'O-Stat'lc,  n.    A  medicine  or  application  to  arrest 

hemorrhage. 

Hem'O-tbo'ras  (-tho'raks),  n.  [NL.  See  Hemo-,  and 
Thorax.]  {Med.)  An  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pleura. 

Hemp  (hemp),  n.  [OE.  hemp,  AS.  henep,  hsenep ; 
akin  to  D.  hennep,  OHG.  hanaf,  G.  hanf,  Icel.  hampr, 
Dan.  hamp,  Sw.  hampa,  L.  cannabis,  cannabum,  Gr. 
Ktti'i'ajSis,  Kama^o^ ;  cf.  Russ.  konoplia,  Skr.  f ana  /  all 
prob.  borrowed  from  some  other  language  at  an  early 
time.  Cf.  Cannabine,  Canvas.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Cannabis  {C.  saliva),  the 
fibrous  skin  or  bark  of  which  is  used 
for  making  cloth  and  cordage.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  various  other 
plants  yielding  fiber. 

2.  The  fiber  of  the  skin  or  rind  of 
the  plant,  prepared  for  spinning. 
The  name  has  also  been  extended  to 
various  fibers  resembling  the  true 
hemp. 

African  hemp.  Bowstring  hemp.    See 
under  African,  and  Bowsteing.—  Bas- 
tard  hemp,  the  Asiatic  herb  Datisca 
cannabina.  —  Canada   hemp,  a  species 
of  dogbane  {Apocynum  cannabinum), 
the  fiber  of  which  was  used  by  the  In- 
dians.—  Hemp  agrimony,  a  coarse,  com- 
posite  herb  of  Europe  (Eupatorium 
cannabinum),  much  like  the  American 
boneset.  —  Hemp  nettle,  a  plant  of  the   -a.^^    //-r„     _i,. 
^er^us  Galeopsis{G.TetraKit),  belong-  ,^??^P).  <g«due,d. 
ing  to  the  Mint  family.— Indlaji  hemp.   '■""'•">    '^"^^^'^^ 
See  under  Indian,  a.  —  Manilla  hemp,  the  fiber  of  Musa 
textilis.  —  Sisal   hemp,  the   fiber   of   Agave  sisalana,  of 
Mexico  and  Yucatan.  —  Sunn  hemp,  a  fiber  obtained  from 
a  leguminous  plant  ( Crotolaria  juncea).  —  Water  hemp,  an 
annual  American  weed  (Acniaa  cannabina),  related  to 
the  amaranth. 

Hemp'en  (-'n),  a.  1.  Made  of  hemp ;  as,  a  hempen 
cord. 

2.  Like  hemp.    "  Beat  into  a  hempen  state."      Cook. 

Hemp'y  (-y),  a.    LUie  hemp.     [iJ.]  Howell. 

Hem-self'  (hgm-sgif),  Hem-selve'  (-sSlv'),  Hem- 

Selv'en  (-sel'ven), />rore.  ^L  [See  HEM,^ro«.]  Them- 
selves;—  used  reflexively.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Hem'stltch  (hem'stlch),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hem- 
stitched (-stTcht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hemstitching.] 
[Hem  -\-  stitch.']  To  ornament  at  the  head  of  a  broad 
hem  by  drawing  out  a  few  parallel  threads,  and  fastening 
the  cross  threads  in  successive  small  clusters ;  as,  to  hem- 
stitch a  handkerchief. 

Hem'Stitched  (hem'stlcht),  a.  Having  a  broad  hem 
separated  from  the  body  of  the  article  by  a  line  of  open 
work  ;  as,  a  hemstitched  handkerchief. 

He'muse  (he'muz),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  The  roebuck  in  its 
third  year.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Hen  (hgn),  n.  [AS.  henn,  hen,  hsen  ;  akin  to  D.  Aen, 
OHG.  henna,  G.  henne,  Icel.  hsena,  Dan.  h'one,  Sw.  k'ona; 
the  fem.  corresponding  to  AS.  hana  cock,  D.  haan,  OHG. 
hano,  G.  hahn,  Icel.  hani,  Dan.  &  Sw.  hane.  Prob.  akin 
to  L.  canere  to  sing,  and  orig.  meaning,  a  singer.  Cf. 
Chanticleee.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  female  of  the  domestic 
fowl ;  also,  the  female  of  grouse,  pheasants,  or  any  kind 
of  birds;  as,  the  heath  hen;  the  gray  hen. 

m^^  Used  adjectively  or  in  combination  to  indicate  the 
female ;  as,  hen  canary,  hen  eagle,  hen  turkey,  veahen. 

Hen  clam.  {Zoiil.)  (o)  A  clam  of  the  genus  Macira,  and 
allied  genera ;  the  sea  clam  or  surf  clam.  See  Sure  clam. 
(6)  A  California  clam  of  the  genus  Pachydesma.  —  Hen 
driver.  See  Men  harrier  (\iAov!).  —  'B.en  harrier  {Zo'ol.),  sl 
hawk  (Circus  cmncus),  found  in  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica;—  called  also  dove  hawk,  henharm,  henhnii'ou\  hen 
driver,  and  usually,  in  America,  marsh  hawk.  See  Maesh 
hawk.  —Hen  hawk  (Zo'ol.),  one  of  several  species  of  large 
hawks  which  capture  hens ;  esp.,  the  American  red-tailed 
hawk  (Bnteo  borealis),  the  red-shouldered  hawk  (£.  linear. 
tus),  and  the  goshawk. 

Hen1)ane'  (-biln'),  n.  [Hen  +  bane.]  (Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Hyoscyinmis  (H.  niger).  All  parts  of  the 
plant  are  poisonous,  and  the  leaves  are  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  belladonna.  It  is  poisonous  to  domestic 
fowls;  whence  tlie  name.  Called  also,  slinking  7>igl)i- 
shade,  from  the  fetid  odor  of  the  plant.   See  Hvos'cyamus. 

HenT)it'  (-bif ),  n.  (Bot.)  A  weed  of  the  genus  /,a- 
mium  (L.  amplexicaule)  with  deeply  crenate  leaves. 

Hence  (hSns),  adv.  [OE.  hennes,  hens  (the  s  is  prop, 
a  genitive  ending;  cf.  -wards),  also  hen,  henne,  hcnnen, 
heoniirn,  heo7>cne,  AS.  heonan,  hronon,  hcona,  hine ;  akin 
to  OHG.  hinnan,  G.  hitmen,  OHG.  hina,  G.  Ami.;  all 
from  the  root  of  E.  he.  See  He.]  1.  From  this  place  ; 
away.     "  Or  that  we  hence  wend.''  Chaucer. 

Arise,  let  us  go  hence.  John  xiv.  31. 

I  will  send  thee  far  hence  unto  the  Oentiles.    Acts  xxii.  21. 

2.  From  this  time  ;  iu  the  future  ;  as,  a  week  hence. 
" Half  an  hour  henee."  iShak, 
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3.  From  this  reason ;  as  an  inference  or  deduction. 

Hence^  perhaps,  it  is,  that  Solomon  calls  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
the  beginning  of  wisdom.  TWotaon. 

4.  From  this  source  or  origin. 

AU  other  faces  borrowed  hence 

Their  light  and  grace.  Suckling. 

Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  Come  they 
not  /tence,  even  of  your  lusts  ?  Jame.-i  iv.  1. 

Iiy°*  /levee  is  used,  elliptically  and  imperatively,  for 
SoTience  ;  depart  hence;  away;  be  (jone.  '■^  Hence  with 
your  little  ones."  Shak.  —  From  /ierace,  though  a  pleo- 
nasm, is  fully  authorized  by  the  usage  of  good  writers. 

An  ancient  author  prophesied/ro»i  hence.      Dryden. 

Expelled, ;rom  hence  into  a  world 
Of  woe  and  sorrow.  Milton. 

Hence  (liens),  v.  t.     To  send  away.     [06j.] 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Hence'forth'  (hens'forth'  or  hens'forth'),  adv.  From 
this  time  forward ;  henceforward. 

I  never  from  thy  side  henceforth  to  stray.         Milton. 

Hence'lor'ward  (hens'for'werd),  adv.  From  this 
time  forward  ;  henceforth. 

Henchlioy'  (heuch'boi'),  n.   A  page;  a  servant.  \_Obs.'] 

Hench'man  (-nwn),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  [OE.  henche- 
man,  henxman  ;  prob.  fr.  OE.  &  AS.  hengest  horse  +  E. 
man,  and  meaning,  a  groom.  AS.  hengest  is  akin  to  D. 
&  G.  hengst  stallion,  OHG.  hengisi  horse,  gelding.]  An 
attendant ;  a  servant ;  a  follower.  Now  chiefly  used  as 
a  political  cant  term. 

Hen'COOp'  (hen'koop'),  re.     A  coop  or  cage  for  hens. 

Hende  (heud),  a.  [OE.,  near,  handy,  kind,  fr.  AS. 
gehendevi&sx,ir.  hand\\s.-aA.  See  Handy.]  1.  Skillful; 
dexterous;  clever.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Friendly ;  civil ;  gentle  ;  kind.     [06s.]      Chaucer. 

Hen-dec'a-gon  (hen-dek'a^gSn),  re.  [Gr.  evSexa  eleven 
-\-yiavia.  angle:  cf.  F.  hendecagone.']  (Geom.)  A  plane 
figure  of  eleven  sides  and  eleven  angles.  [Written  also 
endecagon.2 

Hen'de-cane  (hen'de-kan),  re.  [Gr.  evSexa  eleven.] 
(Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon,  CnHj,,  of  the  paraffin  series; 
—  so  called  because  it  has  eleven  atoms  of  carbon  in  each 
molecule.    Cnlled  also  endecane,  undecane. 

Hen-dec'a-syl-lab'lc  (hgn-dSk'a-sIl-lSb'Jk),  o.  Per- 
taining to  a  line  of  eleven  syllables. 

Hen-dec'a-syl'la-ble  (hen-dSk'a-sTlla-b'l),  n.  [L. 
hendecasyllabus,  Gr.  evSeKaa^Wapo?  eleven-syllabled  ; 
tvSexa  eleven  -|-  on/AAa^ij  syllable  ;  cf.  F.  hendecasyllabe.~\ 
A  metrical  line  of  eleven  syllables.  J.  Warton. 

Hen-dec'a-tO'ic  (-to'Ik),  a.  [See Hendecane.]  (Chem.) 
Undecylic  ;  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  hendecane ; 
as,  hendecatoic  acid. 

Hen-di'a-dys  (hSn-dl'a-dis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iv  fiii 
Bvolv  one  by  two.]  (Gram.)  A  figure  in  which  the  idea 
is  expressed  by  two  nouns  connected  by  and,  instead  of 
by  a  noun  and  a  limiting  adjective ;  as,  we  drink  from 
cups  and  gold,  for  golden  cups. 

Hen'dy  (hen'dy),  a.     [06s.]     See  Hende. 

Hen'en  (hgn'en),  adv.    Hence.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Hen'lish'  (hen'f  ish'),  re.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  marine  fish ; 
the  sea  bream.     (6)  A  young  bib.     See  Bib,  re.,  2. 

Heng  (hSng),  o6s.  imp.  of  Hano.     Hung.       Chaucer. 

Hen'-heart'ed  (hgn'harfSd),  a.  Cowardly ;  timid  ; 
chicken-hearted.  Udall. 

Hen'house'  (-hous'),  re.  /  pi.  Henhouses  (-houz'Sz). 
A  house  or  shelter  for  fowls. 

Hen'hUS'sy  (-huz'zy),  re.  A  cotquean ;  a  man  who 
intermeddles  with  women's  concerns. 

He-ni'quen  (he-ne'ken),  n.    See_jENi<}OEN. 

Hen'na  (hen'na),  re.  [Ar.  hinna  alcanna  (Lawsonia 
inermis  or  alba).   Cf.  Alcanna,  Alkanet,  Oechanet.] 

1.  (Bot. )  A  thorny  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Law- 
sonia (L.  alba).  The  fragrant  white  blossoms  are  used 
by  the  Buddhists  in  their  religious  ceremonies.  The 
powdered  leaves  furnish  a  coloring  matter  used  in  the 
East  from  ancient  times  to  stain  the  nails  and  fingers, 
the  manes  of  horses,  etc.,  of  a  red  or  an  orange  color. 

2.  (Com.)  The  leaves  of  the  henna  plant,  or  a  prepa- 
ration or  dyestuff  made  from  them. 

Hen'ner-y  (-ner-y),  re.  An  inclosed  place  for  keeping 
hens.     [U.S.-] 

Hen'nes  (heu'nSs),  adv.    Hence.     [06s.]       Chaucer. 

Hen'no-tan'nic  (hen'no-tSn'nlk),  a.  iHetma  -\-  tan- 
nic."] (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  brown 
resinous  substance  resembling  tannin,  and  extracted  from 
the  henna  plant ;  as,  hennotannic  acid. 

He-nog'e-ny  (he-noj'e-ny).  Ire.    [Gr.  ets,  masc, 

Hen'0-gen'e-sis  (hen'6-jen'e-sis), )  "  eV,  neut. ,  one  + 
root  of  yiyi/ecrflai  to  be  born.]  (Biol.)  Same  as  Ontogeny. 

Hen'0-the-lsm  (hgu'o-the-Tz'm),  re.  [Gr.  els,  evos, 
one  -\-  E.  theis'in.~\  That  form  of  primitive  religion  in 
which  each  of  several  divinities  is  regarded  as  inde- 
pendent, and  is  prayed  to  and  worshiped  without  refer- 
ence to  the  rest,     [i?/]  Max  Miiller. 

He-nOt'iC  (he-not'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ei/wTt/cos,  fr.  ivavu  to 
unite,  fr.  ets,  evos,  one.]  HarmonizLQg ;  irenic.  "  He- 
reoiio  teaching. "  Gladstone. 

Hen'peck'  (hen'pek'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Henpecked 
(-pgkf);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Henpecking.]  To  subject  to  petty 
or  annoying  attempts  to  rule ;  to  harass  by  exercise  of 
authority ;  —  said  of  a  wife  who  thus  treats  her  husband. 
Commonly  used  in  the  past  participle  (often  adjectively). 
Astepdame  .  .  .  Tn\e3  my  hetipecked  sire.  X>ryden. 
Have  they  not  henpecked  you  all  ?  Byron. 

Hen'roost'  (hen'roosf ),  re.     A  place  where  hens  roost. 

Hen's'-fOOt'  (henz'Ioof),  re.  (Bot.)  An  umbelliferous 
plant  (Caucalis  daucoides). 

Hent  (hent),  v.  t.     \imp.  Hente  ;  p.  p.  Hent.]     [OE. 

hente,  henten,  fr.  AS.  henian,  gehentan,  to  pursue,  take, 

seize  ;  cf.  Icel.  henda,  Goth,  hinpan  (in  compos.),  and  E. 

hunt.]      To  seize ;    to  lay  hold   on  ;   to  catch ;   to  get. 

[06i.]  Piers  Plowman.     Spenser. 

This  cursed  Jew  him  henie  and  held  him  fast.    Chaucer. 

But  all  that  he  might  of  his  friendes  hente 

On  bookes  and  on  learning  he  it  spente.        Chaucer, 


Scale  Moss  (PZo- 
giochila  asple- 
noides).  Natural 
size. 

a  Unripe  fruit; 
6  C  a  p  s  u  1  e 
opened ;  p  Peri- 
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Hen'ware'  (hSn'war'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  coarse,  blackish 
seaweed.    See  Badderlocks. 

Henx'man  (henks'm«n),  re.     Henchman.     [06s.] 

Hep  (hep),  n.     See  Hip,  the  fruit  of  the  dog-rose. 

II  He'par(he'pa>'),  n.  [L.  hepar,  hepatis,  the  liver,  Gr. 
fjnap.]  1.  (Old  Chem.)  Liver  of  sulphur;  a  substance 
of  a  liver-brown  color,  sometimes  used  in  medicine.  It 
is  formed  by  fusing  sulphur  with  carbonates  of  the  alka- 
lies (esp.  potassium),  and  consists  essentially  of  alkaline 
sulphides.     Called  also  hepar  sulphuris  (sQl'f  u-rTs). 

2.  Any  substance  resembling  hepar  proper,  in  appear- 
ance ;  specifically,  in  homeopathy,  calcium  sulphide, 
called  also  hepar  sulphuris  calcareum  (kal-ka're-iim). 

Hepar  antimonli  (Sn'tl-mo'nT-i)  (Old  Chem.),  a  sub- 
stance, of  a  liver-brown  color,  obtained  by  fusing  together 
antimony  sulphide  with  alkaline  sulphides,  and  consist- 
ing of  sulphantimonites  of  the  alkalies  ;  —  called  also 
liver  of  antimony. 

He-pat'ic  (he-pat'Tk),  a.  [L.  hepaticus,  Gr.  :^7raTiKds, 
fr.  ^Trap  the  liver ;  akin  to  L.  Jecur,  Skr.  yakit :  cf.  F. 
hepatique.]  \.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  liver ;  as, /iepa<ic 
artery ;  liepntic  diseases. 

2.  Kesembling  the  Uver  in  color  or  in  form;  as,  he- 
patic cinnabar. 

3.  (Bot. )  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  plants  called 
Hepaticx,  or  scale  mosses  and  liverworts. 

Hepatic  duct  (Anal.),  any  biliary  duct ;  esp.,  the  duct, 
or  one  of  the  ducts,  which  carries  the  bile  from  the  liver 
to  the  cystic  and  common  bile  ducts.  See  Illust.,  under 
Digestive.  —  Hepatic  gas  {Old  Chem.),  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen gas.  —  Hepatic  mercurial  ore,  or  Hepatic  cinna- 
bar.   See  under  Cinnabab. 

II  He-pat'1-ca  (-I-ka),  n.  ;  pi.  Hepatice  (-se).      [NL. 
See  Hepatic.      So  called  in  allusion  to 
the  shape  of  the  lobed  leaves  or  fronds.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  pretty  spring 
flowers  closely  related  to  Anemone; 
squirrel  cup. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  moss  of  a  natural  order 
(Mepaticss),  distinguished  from  true 
mosses  by  (commonly)  having  a  four- 
cleft  capsule,  and  by  other  technical 
characters ;  a  scale  moss  or  a  liverwort. 

He-pat'lO-al  (-I-kal),  a.  Hepatic,  [i?.] 

Hep'a-tite  (hgp'a-tlt ;    277),  re.      [L. 
hepatitis  an  unknown   precious   stone, 
Gr.  i^TrartTts,  fr.  ^Trap,  TjTraros,  the  liver  : 
cf.  F.    hepatite.]     (Min.)   A  variety  of    Hepatica  (2).     A 
barite    emitting    a  fetid    odor    when     Leafy-stemmed 
rubbed  or  heated. 

II  Hep'a-tl'Us  (-ti'tis),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ^-rrap,  ijiraTos,  liver  -j-  -itis.]  (Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  liver. 

Hep'a-tl-za'tlon     (-tl-za'shtin),     re. 

1.  (Chem.)  Impregnating  with  sul' 
phureted  hydrogen  gas.     [06s.] 

2.  [Cf.  F.  hepatisation.]  (Med.)  ConversioH  into  a 
substance  resembling  the  liver  ;  a  state  of  the  lungs 
when  gorged  with  eSfused  matter,  so  tnat  they  are  no 
longer  pervious  to  the  air.  Dunglison. 

Hep'a-tlze  (hgp'a-tiz ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hep- 
atized  (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Hepatizing  (-ti'zing).] 
[Gr.  i]TTaTC(eLv  to  be  like  the  liver,  to  be  liver-colored,  fr. 
^TTap,  jjiraTot,  the  liver :  cf.  E.  hepatite,  and  (for  sense 
2)  P.  hepatiser.]  1.  To  impregnate  with  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas,  formerly  called  hepatic  gas. 
On  the  right  .  .  ,  were  two  wells  of  hepatized  water.    Barrow, 

2.  To  gorge  with  effused  matter,  as  the  lungs. 

He-pat'O-Cele  (hS-pat'o-sel),  re.  [Gr.  ^irap,  rjiraros, 
the  liver  +  KriXti  tumor.]     (Med.)  Hernia  of  the  liver. 

Hep'a-tO-cys'tlO  (hep'a-to-sis'tTk),  a.  [Hepatic  -\- 
cystic]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  liver  and  gall 
bladder  ;  as,  the  hepatocystic  ducts. 

Hep'a-tO-gas'trio  (-gSs'trtk),  a.  [Hepatic  -\-  gas- 
tric]    (Anat.)  See  Gastrohepatic. 

Hep'a-tO-gen'iC  (-jen'Ik),  )  a.     [Gr.  ^irap,  rJTraTOs, 

Hep'a-tog'e-nous  (-toj'e-nus),  J  the  liver  -f-  root  of 
yiyve(TSa.i.  to  be  born.]  (Med.)  Arising  from  the  liver; 
due  to  a  condition  of  the  liver  ;  as,  hepatogenic  jaundice. 

Hep'a-tOl'O-gy  (-t51'o-J2^),  re.  [Gr.  ^irap,  jjiraTos,  the 
liver  -f-  -logy.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  liver  ;  a 
treatise  on  the  liver. 

Hep'a-tO-pan'ore-aS  (-to-pSn'kre-as),  re.  [Gr.  iiTrap, 
^77aT0s,  the  liver -j- E.  pancreas.]  (Zool.)  A  digestive 
gland  in  Crustacea,  Mollusca,  etc.,  usually  called  the 
liver,  but  different  from  the  liver  of  vertebrates. 

Hep'a-tO-re'nal  (-re'nal),  a.  [Hepatic  -\-  renal.] 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  liver  and  kidneys ;  as, 
the  hepatorenal  ligament. 

Hep'a-tOS'CO-py  (-tos'ko-py),  re._  [Gr.  ijTTaToiTKOTrioL ; 
fr.  fj-n-ap,  T/TraTOs,  the  liver  -f-  (jKaweiv  to  view  :  cf  F.  he- 
patoscopie.]  Divination  by  inspecting  the  liver  of  animals. 

Hep'pen  (hep'p'n),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  gehsep  fit,  Icel.  hep- 
pinn  lucky,  E.  happy.]    Neat ;  fit ;  comfortable.    [06s.] 

Hep'per  (-per),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Zool.)  A 
young  salmon ;  a  parr. 

Hep'ta-  (hep'ta-).  [See  Seven.]  A  combining  form 
from  Gr.  eirra,  seven. 

Hep'ta-Chord  (-kSrd),  re.  [Gr.  eTTTaxopios  seven- 
stringed  ;  ktrTo.  seven  -j-  xopS^  chord  :  cf.  P.  heptacorde. 
See  Seven,  and  Chord.]  1.  (Anc.  Mus.)  (a)  A  system 
of  seven  sounds.     (6)  A  lyre  with  seven  chords. 

2.  (Anc.  Poet.)  A  compositien  sung  to  the  sound  of 
seven  chords  or  tones.  Moore  (Encyc.  of  Music). 

Hep'tad  (hgp'tad),  re.  [L.  heptas  the  number  seven, 
Gr.  eTrrds,  -aSos,  fr.  cttto  seven.]  (Chem.)  An  atom 
which  has  a  valence  of  seven,  and  which  can  be  theoret- 
ically combined  with,  substituted  for,  or  replaced  by, 
seven  monad  atoms  or  radicals ;  as,  iodine  is  a  heptad  in 
iodic  acid.     Also  used  as  an  adjective. 

Hep'tade  (-tad),  re.  [Cf.  P.  heptade.  See  Heptad.] 
The  sum  or  number  of  seven. 

Hep'ta-glOt  (-ta-glot),  re.      [Gr.   cm-ayAcoTTOs ;    eTrrd 


seven  -|-  yAwrra,  yAiaco,  tongue,  language.]     A  book  in 
seven  languages. 

Hep'ta-gon  (hSp'ta-g5n),  re.  [Gr.  eirTdywi'os  seven- 
cornered  ;  eTTTd  seven  -f-  ycoi'ia  angle  :  cf.  F.  heptagone.'] 
(Geom.)  A  plane  figure  consisting  of  seven  sides  ana 
having  seven  angles. 

Hep-tag'0-nal  (hep-t5g'6-nal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  heptago- 
nal.]    Having  seven  angles  or  sides. 

Heptagonal  numbers  (^'ii/i.),  the  ntimbers  of  the  series 
1,  7,  18,  a-},  55,  etc.,  being  figurate  numbers  formed  by 
adding  successively  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  series 
1,  6, 11, 16,  21,  etc. 

II  Hep'ta-gyn'i-a  (hSp'ta-jm'i-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
eirrd  seven  -)-  yvvrj  woman,  female :  cf.  P.  heptagynie.'] 
(Bot. )  A  Liim^an  order  of  plants  having  seven  pistils. 

Hep'ta-gyn'i-an  (-an),  1  a.     [Cf.  F.  hepta- 

Hep-tag'y-nous  (hgp-tajl-ntls), )  gyne.]  (Bot.) 
Having  seven  pistils. 

Hep'ta-he'dron  (hSp'ta-he'drSn),  re.  [Hepta-  +  Gr. 
e&pa  seat,  base,  fr.  efeo-flai  to  sit :  cf.  F.  heptaedre.'} 
(Geom.)  A  solid  figure  with  seven  sides. 

Hep-tam'er-OUS  (-tSm'er-Qs),  a.  [Hepta-  +  Gr.  /le'pos 
part.]  (Bot.)  Consisting  of  seven  parts,  or  having  the 
parts  in  sets  of  sevens.  Gray. 

II  Hep-tan'drl-a  (-tSn'drT-4),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eTrrd. 
seven  +  avrip,  defipds,  man,  male :  cf.  P.  heptandrie.] 
(Bot. )  A  Linnasan  class  of  plants  having  seven  stamens. 

Hep-tan'drl-an  (-an),    \  a.  [Cf.  F.  hepiandre.]  (Bot.) 

Hep-tan'drous  (-drus), )      Having  seven  stamens. 

Hep'tane  (hgp'tan),  re.  [Gr.  eTrrd  seven.]  (Chem.) 
Any  one  of  several  isomeric  hydrocarbons,  C^Hjg,  of  the 
paraffin  series  (nine  are  possible,  four  are  known) ;  —  so 
called  because  the  molecule  has  seven  carbon  atoms. 
Specifically,  a  colorless  liquid,  found  as  a  constituent  of 
petroleum,  in  the  tar  oil  of  cannel  coal,  etc. 

Hep-tan'gu-lar  (hgp-tSn'gii-ler),  a.  [Hepta-  -\-  an- 
gular: cf.  P.  heplangulaire.  Cf.  SEPTANOtrLAE.]  Hav- 
ing seven  angles. 

Hep-taph'yl-lOUS  (hSp-tSf'Tl-lus  or  hgp'ta-f il'lus),  a. 
[Hepta-  -f-  Gr.  <#)i!AAo»'  leaf :  cf.  P.  heptaphylle.]  (Bot.) 
Having  seven  leaves. 

Hep'tarch  (hep'tark),  re.    Same  as  Heptaechist. 

Hep-tar'Chlc  (hep-tar'kTk),  a.  [Cf.  P.  heptarchigue.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  heptarchy  ;  constituting  or  consist- 
ing of  a  heptarchy.  T.  Warton. 

Hep'tarch-lst  (hep't4rk-ist),  re.  A  ruler  of  one  divi- 
sion of  a  heptarchy.     [Written  also  heptarch.] 

Hep'tarch-y  (-y),  n.  [Hepta-  -f-  -archy :  cf.  P.  heptar- 
chic]  A  government  by  seven  persons  ;  also,  a  country 
under  seven  rulers. 

(J^^  The  word  is  most  commonly  applied  to  England, 
when  it  was  divided  into  seven  kingdoms;  as,  the  Saxon 
heptarchyjjwhicii  consisted  of  Kent,  the  South  Saxons 
(Sussex),  West  Saxons  (Wessex),  East  Saxons  (Essex),  the 
East  Angles,  Mercia,  and  Northumberland. 

Hep'ta-sper'mous  (hgp'ta-sper'miis),  a.  [Hepta- -{■ 
Gr.  o-Trepjua  a  seed.]     (Bot.)  Having  seven  seeds. 

Hep'ta-stlch  (hep'ta-stik),  re.  [Hepta-  +  Gr.  crrCxos 
line,  verse.]  (Pros.)  A  composition  consisting  of  seven 
lines  or  verses.  ■ 

Hep'ta-teuch  (hSp't4-tuk),  re.  [L.  heptateuchos,  Gp. 
eirrd  seven  -|-  reO^os  tool,  book;  Tevxeiv  to  prepare, 
make,  work  :  cf.  P.  heptateuque.]  The  first  seven  books 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Hep-tav'a-lent  (hep-tSv'a-lent),  a.  [Hepta-  -\-  L.  va- 
lens,  p.  pr.  See  Vaience.]  (Chem.)  Having  seven  units 
of  attractive  force  or  affinity ;  —  said  of  heptad  elements 
or  radicals. 

Hep'tene  (hgp'ten),  re.  [Gr.  em-d  seven.]  (Chem.'i 
Same  as  Heptylene. 

Hep'tine  (-tin  or  -ten),  re.  [Heptane  -\-  -ine.]  (Chem.) 
Any  one  of  a  series  of  unsaturated  metameric  hydrocar- 
bons, C7H,,,  of  the  acetylene  series. 

Hep-tO'lc  (hgp-to'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  heptane  ;  as,  heptoic  acid. 

Hep'tone  (hgp'ton),  re.  [Gr.  mrd  seven.]  (Chem.)  X 
liquid  hydrocarbon,  C7H]|„  of  the  valylene  series. 

Hep'  tree'  (tre')-     [See  Hep.]     The  wild  dog-rose. 

Hep'tyl  (-til),  re.  [Hepta-  -f  -yl]  (Chem.)  A  com- 
pound radical,  CjHjj,  regarded  as  the  essential  radical  of 
heptane  and  a  related  series  of  compounds. 

Hep'tyl-ene  (-en),' re.  (Chem.)  A  colorless  liquid  hy- 
drocarbon, C^Hji,  of  the  ethylene  series ;  also,  any  one 
of  its  isomers.     Called  also  heptene. 

Hep-tyl'ic  (hgp-tTlTk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  heptyl  or  heptane;  as,  heptylic  alcohol. 
Cf.  OSnanthylic. 

Her  (her),  pron.  &  a.  [OE.  hire,  here,  hir,  hure,  gen. 
and  dat.  sing.,  AS.  hire,  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of  he6  she, 
from  the  same  root  as  E.  he.  See  He.]  The  form  of  the 
objective  and  the  possessive  case  of  the  personal  pronoun 
she;  as,  I  saw  her  with  her  purse  out. 

J^^  The  possessive  her  takes  the  form  hers  when  the 
noun  with  which  it  agrees  is  not  given,  but  implied.  "And 
what  his  fortvme  wanted,  hers  could  mend.'"         Dryden. 

Her,  Here  (her),  jorore.  pi.    [OE.  here,  hire,  AS.  heora, 

hyra,  gen.  pi.  of  he  he.     Pee   He.]     Of  them ;   their. 

[O64.]  Piers  Plowman. 

On  here  bare  knees  adown  they  fall.         Chaucer. 

He-racle-On-ite  (he-r5k1e-on-It),  re.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
follower  of  Heracleon  of  Alexandria,  a  Judaizing  Gnos- 
tic, in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  church. 

He-rak'llne  (-lin),  re.  [Gr.  'HpaxAe'Tjs  Hercules.]  A 
picrate  compound,  used  as  an  explosive  in  blasting. 

.Her'ald  (hgr'ald),  re.  [OE.  herald,  heraud,  OP.  he- 
rait,  heraut,  herault,  F.  heraut,  LL.  heraldus,  httraldus, 
fr.  (assumed)  OHG.  heriwalto,  hariioaldo,  a  (civil)  efficer 
who  serves  the  army ;  hari,  heri,  army  -)-  waltan  to  man- 
age, govern,  G.  walten  ;  akin  to  E.  wield.  See  Hakey, 
Wield.]  1.  (Antiq.)  An  officer  whose  business  was  to 
denounce  or  proclaim  war,  to  challenge  to  battle,  to  pro- 
claim peace,  and  to  bear  me/Jsages  from  the  commander 
of  an  army.  He  was  invested  with  a  sacred  and  invio- 
lable character. 
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2.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  officer  charged  with  the 
above  duties,  aud  also  with  the  care  of  genealogies,  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  noble  families,  and  especially 
of  armorial  bearings.  In  modem  times,  some  vestiges  of 
this  office  remain,  especially  in  England.  See  Heralds' 
College  (below),  and  King-at-Akms. 

3.  A  proclaimer  ;  one  who,  or  that  which,  publishes  or 
announces  ;  as,  the  herald  of  another's  fame.  Shak. 

4.  A  forerunner  ;  a  precursor ;  a  harbinger. 

It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn.  Shak. 

5.  Any  messenger.     "  My  herald  is  returned."    Shak. 

Heralds'  College,  in  England,  an  ancient  corporation,  de- 
pendent upon  the  crown,  instituted  or  perhaps  recognized 
by  Richard  III.  in  1483,  consisting  of  the  three  Kings-at- 
Arms  and  the  Chester,  Lancaster,  Richmond,  Somerset, 
Windsor,  aud  York  Heralds,  together  with  the  Earl  Mar- 
shal. This  retains  from  the  Middle  Ages  the  charge  of 
the  armorial  beariugs  of  persons  privileged  to  bear  tliem, 
as  well  as  of  genealogies  and  kindred  subjects ;  —  called 
also  College  of  Arms. 

Her'ald  (hSr'nld),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Heralded  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Heralding.]  [Cf.  OF.  herauder,  heraulder.'] 
To  introduce,  or  give  tidings  of,  as  by  a  herald ;  to  pro- 
claim ;  to  announce  ;  to  foretell ;  to  usher  in.  Shak. 

He-ral'dlc  (he-rSl'dik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  heraldiqne.']  Of 
or  pertaunng  to  heralds  or  heraldry  ;  as,  heraldic  blazon- 
ing ;  heraldic  language.  T.  Warton. 

He-raI'dic-al-ly  (-di-kal-ly),  adv.  In  an  heraldic  man- 
ner ;  according  to  the  rules  of  heraldry. 

Her'ald-ry  (hgr'ald-rj^),  n.  The  art  or  office  of  a  her- 
ald ;  the  art,  practice,  or  science  of  recording  genealogies, 
and  blazoning  arms  or  ensigns  armorial ;  also,  of  mar- 
shaling cavalcades,  processions,  and  public  ceremonies. 

Her'ald-shlp,  n.    The  office  of  a  herald.  Selden. 

Her'a-path-Ite  (her'a-path-it),  n.  [Named  after  Dr. 
Serapalh,  the  discoverer.]  (them.)  The  sulphate  of 
iodoquinine,  a  substance  crystallizing  in  thin  plates  re- 
markable for  their  effects  in  polarizing  light. 

Hei'aud  (hSr'ad),  n.    A  herald.     [Oi«.]        Chaucer. 

Herb  (erb  orherb;  277),  n.  lOE.  herbe,  erbe,  OF. 
hei-be,  erbe,  F.  herbe,  L.  herba;  perh.  akin  to  Gr.  ^opp>; 
food,  pasture,  (fiep^eif  to  feed.]  1.  A  plant  whose  stem 
does  not  become  woody  and  permanent,  but  dies,  at  least 
down  to  the  ground,  after  flowering. 

11^°°  Annual  herbs  live  but  one  season ;  biennial  herbs 
flower  the  second  season,  and  then  die  ;  perennial  herbs 
produce  new  stems  year  after  year. 

2.  Grass ;  herbage. 

And  flocks 
Grazing  the  tender  herb.  Milton. 

Herb  tennet.  (Bot.)  See  Bennet.  —  Herb  Chriatophor 
(Bot.),  an  hevbiActxa  spicata),  whose  root  is  used  in  nerv- 
ous diseases ;  the  baneoerry.  The  name  is  occasionally 
given  to  other  plants,  as  the  royal  fern,  the  wood  betony, 
etc.  —  Herb  Gerard  (Bot.),  the  goutweed  :  —  so  called  m 
honor  of  St.  Gerqrd,  who  used  to  be  invoked  against  the 

fout.  Dr.  Prior.  —  Herb  grace,  or  Herb  of  grace.  (Bot.) 
eeKuB.  — Herb  Margaret  (Bot.),  the  daisy.  See  Margue- 
rite. —  Herb  Paris  (Bot.),  an  Old  World  plant  related  to 
the  triUium  (Paris  quadrifolia),  commonly  reputed  poi- 
sonous.—Herb  Robert  (Bot.),  a  species  of  Oeranium  (6. 
Robertianum). 

Her-ba'CeoUB  (her-ba'shSs),  a.    [L.  herbaceus  grassy. 

See  Herb.]   Of  or  pertaining  to  herbs ;  having  the  nature, 

texture,  or  characteristics,  of  an  herb ;  as,  herbaceous 

plants ;  an  herbaceous  stem. 

Herb'age  (erb'aj  or  herb'aj ;  48),  n.     \¥.    See  Herb.] 

1.  Herbs,  collectively ;  green  food  for  beasts ;  grass  ; 
pasture.     "Thin  Aerftaj'g  in  the  plains."  Bryden. 

2.  (Law)  The  liberty  or  right  of  pasture  in  the  forest 
or  in  the  grounds  of  another  man.  Blount. 

Herb'aged  (-ajd),  a.    Covered  with  grass.    Thomson. 

Herb'al  (-al),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  herbs.     Quarles. 

Herb'al  (herb'al),  n.  1.  A  book  containing  the  names 
and  descriptions  of  plants.  Bacon. 

2.  A  collection  of  specimens  of  plants,  dried  and  pre- 
served ;  a  hortus  siccus ;  an  herbarium.  Steele. 

Herb'al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.    The  knowledge  of  herbs. 

Herb'al-lst,  n.  One  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
plants ;  a  collector  of,  or  dealer  in,  herbs,  especially 
medicinal  herbs. 

Herb'ar  (herb'er),  n.    An  herb.     [06i.]         Spenser. 

Her-ba'rl-an  (her-ba'rl-an),  n.  '  A  herbalist. 

Herb'a-rist  (herb'a-rTst),  n.    A  herbalist.     lObs."] 

Her-ba'ri-um  (her-ba'n-Qm),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Herbariums 
(-iSmz),  L.  Herbaria  (-a).  [LL.,  ft.  L.  herba.  See  Herb, 
and  cf.  Arbor,  Herbary.]  1.  A  collection  of  dried  speci- 
mens of  plants,  systematically  arranged.  Gray. 

2.  A  book  or  case  for  preservtng  dried  plants. 

Herb'a-rlze  (herb'a-riz),  V.  t.    See  Herborize. 

Herb'a-ry  (-ry),  n.  [See  Herbarium.]  A  garden  of 
berbs ;  a  cottage  garden.  T.  Warton. 

Herb'er  (-er),  n.  [OF.  kerbier,  LL.  herbarium.  See 
Herbarium.]  A  garden  ;  a  pleasure  garden.  [06«.] 
"  Into  an  Ae?-Jer  green."  Chaucer. 

Her'barg-age  (lier'berg-Sj),  n.  [See  Harborage.] 
Harborage  ;  lodging  ;  shelter  ;  harbor.   [Obs.^  Chaucer. 

Her'ber-geour  (her'ber-joor),  n.  [See  Harbinger.] 
A  harbinger.    lObs.l  Chaucer. 

Her'bergh  (her'berg),  Her'ber-we  (-ber-we),  n.  [See 
Harbor.]     A  harbor.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Her-bes'cent  (her-bSs'sent),  a.  [L.  herbescens,  p. 
pr.  of  herbescere.]    Growing  into  herbs. 

Herb'ld  (herb'Id),  a.  [L.  herbidus."]  Covered  with 
herbs.     [06«.]  Bailey. 

Her-bU'er-ous  (her-bifer-us),  a.  \_Herb -\-  -ferous: 
cf.  F.  herbifire.']    Bearing  herbs  or  vegetation. 

Herb'lst  (Iierb'Ist)  n.  A  herbalist. 
II  Her-blv'O-ra  (her-bTv'5-r4),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
Jerfca  herb  +  TOrare  to  devour.]  (Zool.)  An  extensive 
division  of  Mammalia.  It  formerly  included  the  Probos- 
cidea,  Hyracoidea,  Perissodactyla,  and  Artiodactyla,  but 
by  later  writers  it  is  generally  restricted  to  the  two 
latter  groups  (Ungulata).  They  feed  almost  exclusively 
upon  vegetation. 


Her'bl-vore  (her'bt-vor),  n.  [Cf.  F.  herbivore.1  (Zo- 
ol.) One  of  the  Herbivcra.  P.  H.  Gosse. 

Her-biV'0-rous  (her-blv'o-riis),  a.  (Zool.)  Eating 
plants ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Herbivora. 

Herb'less  (erb'les  or  herb'-),  a.  Destitute  of  herbs 
or  of  vegetation.  J.  Warton. 

Herb'let  (-ISt),  n.     A  small  herb.  Shak. 

Her'bO-rist  (her'bo-rist),  n.  [F.  herborisle.']  A  herb- 
alist. Ray. 

Her'bO-ri-Za'tlon  (-ri-za'shun),  n.  [F.  herborisa- 
tion.~\     1.  The  act  of  herborizing. 

2.  The  figure  of  plants  in  minerals  or  fossils. 

Her'bq-rize  (her'bo-riz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Herbo- 
rized (-rizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Herbosizing  (-ri'zTng).] 
[F.  herboriser,  for  herbariser,  fr.  L.  hei-barium.  See 
Herbarium.]  To  search  for  plants,  or  new  species  of 
plants,  with  a  view  to  classifying  tliem. 

He  herborized  as  he  traveled.  1V.  Tooke. 

Her'bO-rize,  v.  t.  To  form  the  figures  of  plants  in  j 
—  said  in  reference  to  minerals.     See  Arborized. 

Herborized' stones  contain  fine  mosses.    Foin-cro/f  (Trans.). 

Her'bor-OUgh  (her'ber-6),  n.  [See  Hakborough,  and 
Harbor.]    A  harbor.     [Ofc.]  B.  Jonson. 

Her-bose'  (her-bos'),  I  a.     [L.   herbosus :  cf.  P.   her- 

Herb'OUS  (herb'iis),  I  bcux.]  Abounding  with 
herbs.     "  Fields  poetically  called  Aertose. "  Byrom. 

Herb'-WOm'an  (erVwoom'an  or  herb'-),  n. ;  pi. 
Herb-women  (-wim'eu).     A  woman  that  sells  herbs. 

Herb'y  (erb'y  or  herb'^),  a.  Having  the  nature  of, 
pertaining  to,  or  covered  with,  herbs  or  herbage. 
".STerftj/ valleys."  Chapman. 

Her-cog'a-mous  (her-kSg'a-mus),  a.  [Gr.  e'pKo;  a 
fence  -|-  ydiiog  marriage.]  (Bot.)  Not  capable  of  self- 
fertilization  ;  —  said  of  hermaphrodite  flowers  in  which 
some  structural  obstacle  forbids  autogamy. 

Her-CUle-an  (her-kil'le-an),  a.  [L.  herculeus,  fr. 
Hercules  Hercules :  cf.  P.  herculeen.    See  Hercules.] 

1.  Requiring  the  strength  of  Hercules ;  hence,  very 
great,  difficult,  or  dangerous ;  as,  an  Herculean  task. 

2.  Having  extraordinary  strength  or  size  ;  as,  Hercu- 
lean limbs.     "  Herculean  Samson."  Milton. 

Her'CU-les  (her'kii-lez),  n.  1.  (Gr.  Myth.)  A  hero, 
fabled  to  have  been  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  and 
celebrated  for  great  strength,  esp.  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  twelve  great  tasks  or  "labors." 

2.  (Aslron.)  A  constellation  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, near  Lyra. 

Hercules'  beetle  (Zool.),  any  species  of  Dynastes,  an 
American  genus  of  very  large  lamellicom  beetles,  esp. 
D.  kercules  of  South  America,  wliich  grows  to  a  length  of 
six  inches. — Hercules'  club.  (Bot.)  (a)  An  ornamental 
tree  of  the  West  Indies  (Zanthoxylum  Clava-Herculis), 
of  the  same  genus  with  the  prickly  ash.  (b)  A  variety  of 
the  common  gourd  (Larienaria  vulgaris).  Its  fruit  some- 
times exceeds  five  feet  in  length,  (c)  The  Angelica  tree. 
See  under  Angelica.  —  Hercules  powder,  an  explosive 
containing  nitroglycerin ;  —  used  for  blasting. 

Her-cyn'l-an  (her-sTn't-an),  a.  [L.  Hercynia  silva, 
Hercynius  saltus,  the  Hercynian  forest ;  cf.  Gr.  'EpKu- 
vio!  ipu^tos.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  extensive  forest  in 
Germany,  of  which  there  are  still  portions  in  Swabia  aud 
the  Hartz  mountains. 

Herd  (herd),  a.    Haired.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Herd  (herd),  n.  [OE.  herd,  heard,  AS.  heard  ;  akin 
to  OHG.  herta,  G.  herde,  Icel.  hjorh,  Sw.  hjord,  Dan. 
hiord,  Goth,  hairda;    cf.   Skr.   fardha  troop,  host.] 

1.  A  number  of  beasts  assembled  together ;  as,  a  herd 
of  horses,  oxen,  cattle,  camels,  elephants,  deer,  or  swine ; 
a  particular  stock  or  family  of  cattle. 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea.        Gray. 
11^°*  Herd  is  distinguished  from  jlock,  as  being  chiefly 
ap^ied  to  the  larger  animals.    A  number  of  cattle,  when 
driven  to  market,  is  called  a  drove. 

2.  A  crowd  of  low  people ;  a  rabble. 

But  far  more  numerous  was  the  herd  of  such 

"Who  think  too  little  and  who  talk  too  much.    Dryden. 

You  can  never  interest  the  common  herd  in  the  abstract 
question.  Coleridge. 

Herd's  grass  (Bot.),  one  of  several  species  of  grass, 
highly  esteemed  for  hay.    See  under  Grass. 

Herd,  n.  [OE.  hirde,  herde,  heorde,  AS.  hirde,  hyrde, 
heorde  ;  akin  to  G.  hirt,  hirte,  OHG.  hirti,  Icel.  hirSir, 
Sw.  herde,  Dan.  hyrde,  Goth,  hairdeis.  See  2d  Herd.] 
One  who  herds  or  assembles  domestic  animals  ;  a  herds- 
man ;  —  much  used  in  composition ;  as,  a  shep/ierd  /  a 
^oaXherd,  and  the  like.  Chaiicer. 

Herd,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Herded;  p. pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Herding.]  [See  2d  Herd.]  1.  To  unite  or  associate  in 
a  herd ;  to  feed  or  run  together,  or  in  company ;  as, 
sheep  herd  on  many  hills. 

2.  To  associate ;  to  ally  one's  self  vrith,  or  place  one's 
self  among,  a  group  or  company. 

I  'U  hertl  among  his  friends,  and  seem 
One  of  the  number.  Addison. 

3.  To  act  as  a  herdsman  or  a  shepherd.     [Scot.'] 
Herd,  v.  t.     To  form  or  put  into  a  herd. 
Herd'book'  (-book'),  n.     A  book  containing  the  list 

and  pedigrees  of  one  or  more  herds  of  choice  breeds  of 
cattle;  — also  called  he7-d  record,  or  hei'd  register. 

Herd'er  (-er),  ».     A  lierdsman.     [/i.] 

Her'der-ite  (her'der-it),  n.  [Named  after  Baron  von 
Herder,  who  discovered  it.]  (Min.)  A  rare  fluophos- 
phate  of  gluciua,  in  small  white  crystals. 

Herfl'eSS  (herd'es),  n.  A  shepherdess ;  a  female 
herder.  Sir  P.  Sidney.     Chaucer. 

Herfl'groom'  (herd'groom'),  7i.    A  herdsman.     [Obs."] 

Her'dic  (hSr'dik),  n.  [Named  from  Peter  Herdic, 
the  inventor.]     A  kind  of  low-hung  cab. 

Herd'man  (lierd'mun),  I  n. ;   pi.    -MEN   (-men).     The 

HerdS'man  (herdz'-),  I  owner  or  keeper  of  a  lierd 
or  of  herds ;  one  employed  in  tending  a  herd  of  cattle. 

Herds'wom'an  (-woom'nn),  n. ;  pi.  -women  (-wlin'Sn). 
A  woman  who  tends  a  herd.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Here  (her),  n.    Hair.     [Obs."]  Chancer. 


Here  (her),  ^rora.   1.  See  Her,  their.  [Obs."]  Chaucer: 

2.  Her;  hers.     See  Hek.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

Here  (her),  adv.     [OE.  her,  AS.  her;  akin  to  OS.  her,. 

D.  hier,  OHG.  hiar,  G.  hier,  Icel.  &  Goth,  her,  Dan.  her, 

Sw.  hiir  ;  fr.  root  of  E.  he.     See  He.]     1.  lu  this  place  ; 

in  the  place  where  the  speaker  is ;  —  opposed  to  there. 

He  is  not  here,  for  he  is  risen.      Matt,  xxviii.  6- 

2.  In  the  present  life  or  state. 

Happy  here,  and  more  happ}'  hereafter.  Bacon. 

3.  To  or  into  this  place ;  hither.  [Collog.']  See  Thither. 

Here  comes  Virgil.  £.  Jojison. 

Thou  led'st  me  here.  Byron. 

4.  At  this  point  of  time,  or  of  an  argument ;  now. 

The  prisoner  here  made  violent  efforts  to  rise.     Warren. 
^W^  Here,  in  the  last  sense,  is  sometimes  used  before  a 
verb  without  a  subject ;  as,  Here  goes,  for  Now  (something: 
or  somebody)  goes  ;  —  especially  occurring  thus  in  drink- 
ing healths,        //fre's  [a health)  to  thee,  Dick."    Couley. 
Here  and  there,  in  one  place  and  another :  in  a  dispersed 
manner ;  irregularly.  "  Footsteps  here  and  there."  Long- 
fellow.—It  is  neither  here  nor  there,  it  is  neither  in  thi& 
place  nor  in  that,  neither  in  one  place  nor  in  another ; 
hence,  it  is  to  no  purpose,  irrelevant,  nonsense.     Shak. 
Here'a-bOUt' (-a-bouf),  'ladv.     1.  About  this  place; 
Here'a-boutS'  (-bouts'),  I     in  this  vicinity, 
2.  Concerning  this.     [Obs."] 

Here-aft'er  (her-aft'er),  adv.  [AS.  herxfter.']  In  time- 
to  come ;  in  some  future  time  or  state. 

Hereafter  he  from  war  shall  come.  Dryden. 

Here-aft'er,  n.    A  future  existence  or  state. 

'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter.     Addison.- 
Here-att'er-ward  (-werd),  adv.     Hereafter.     [Obs.] 

Thou  Shalt  hereaftencard  .  .  .  come.        Chaucer. 
Here-at'  (-Sf),  adv.    At,  or  by  reason  of,  this  ;  as,  h© 
was  offended  hereat.  Hooker. 

Here-by'  (-hi'),  adv.     1.  By  means  of  this. 

And  hereby  we  do  know  that  we  know  him.  1  John  ii.  3. 

2.  Close  by;  very  near.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

He-red'i-ta-bil'i-ty  (he-rgd'i-ta^bil'i-t5?-),  n.     State  of 

being  hereditable.  Brydges. 

He-red'i-ta-ble  (he-red'i-ta-b'l),  a.     [LL.  hereditabU 

lis,  fr.  hereditare  to  inherit,  fr.  L.  hereditas  heirship, 

inlieritance,  heres  heir :  cf.  OF.  hereditable.     See  Heib, 

and  cf.  Heritable.]    1.  Capable  of  being  inherited.  Seer 

Inheritable.  Locke, 

2.  Qualified  to  inherit ;  capable  of  inheriting. 

He-red'i-ta-bly,  adv.     By  inheritance.  W.  Tooke. 

Her'e-dit'a-ment  (hSr'e-dTt'a-ment),   n.     [LL.   here- 

ditamentum.   See  Hereditable.]    (Law)  Any  species  of 

property  that  may  be  inherited  ;  lands,  tenements,  any- 

thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  real,  personal,  or  mixed, 

that  may  descend  to  an  heir.  jBlackstone. 

IS^^  A  corporeal  hereditament  is  visible  and  tangible; 

an  zncorporeal  hereditament  is  not  in  itself  visible  or  tan- 

^Dle,  being  an  hereditary  right,  interest,  or  obligation, 

as  duty  to  pay  rent,  or  a  right  of  way. 

He-red'i-ta-rl-ly  (he-rgd'I-ta-rt-ly),  adv.  By  inherit- 
ance ;  in  an  hereditary  manner.  Pope. 
He-red'i-ta-ry  (-ry),  a.  [L.  hereditarius,  fr.  hereditas 
heirship,  inheritance,  fr.  heres  heir  :  cf.  F.  hereditaire. 
See  Heir.]  1.  Descended,  or  capable  of  descending, 
from  an  ancestor  to  an  heir  at  law ;  received  or  passing 
by  inheritance,  or  that  must  pass  by  inheritance  ;  as,  an 
hereditary  estate  or  crown. 

2.  Transmitted,  or  capable  of  being  transmitted,  as  a 
constitutional  quality  or  condition  from  a  parent  to  « 
child ;  as,  hereditary  pride,  bravery,  disease. 
Syn.  —  Ancestral ;  patrimonial ;  inheritable. 
He-red'1-ty  (-ty),  n.  [L.  hereditas  heirship.]  (Biol.) 
Hereditary  transmission  of  the  physical  and  psychical 
qualities  of  parents  to  their  offspring ;  the  biological  law 
by  which  living  beings  tend  to  repeat  their  characteristics 
in  their  descendants.    See  Pangenesis. 

Her'e-ford  (her'e-ffird),  «.     One  of  a  breed  of  cattle 
originating  in  Herefordshire,  England.     The  Herefords 
are  good  working  animals,  and  their  beef-producing  qual- 
ity is  excellent. 
Here'hence'  (her'hBns'),  adv.    From  hence.     [Obs.J 
Here-in'  (her-In'),  adv.     [AS.  herinne.]    In  this. 
Herein  is  my  father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit. 

John  XV.  8. 
Here'ln-alt'er  (her'In-aft'er),  adv.    In  the  following 
part  of  this  (writing,  document,  speech,  and  the  like). 

Here'in-be-fore'  (-be-f  or'),  adv.  In  the  preceding  part 

of  this  (writing,  document,  book,  etc.). 

Here'in-tO' (her'In-tob';  277),  at^v.  Into  this.  Hooker. 

Her'e-mit  (hgr'e-mtt),  )  n.     [See  Hermit.]  A  hermit. 

Iler'e-mite  (-mit),         (     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Her'e-mit'ic-al  (-mit'T-kal),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a. 

hermit ;  solitary  ;  secluded  from  society.  Pope. 

Her'en  (her'Sn),  a.    Made  of  hair.     [OJi.]     Chaucer. 

Here-o£'  (her-of  or  -5v'),  adv.    Of  this;  conceming 

this  ;  from  this ;  hence. 

/fcreq/'comes  it  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant.       Shak. 

Here-on'  (-5n'),  adv.     On  or  upon  this ;  hereupon. 

Here-out'  (-out'),  adv.    Out  of  this.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Her'e-sl-arch  (hSr'e-sT-iirk  or  he-re'zT- ;  277),  v.     [L. 

haeresiarcha,  Gr.  aipeo-ioipyi)?  ;  a'ipem  heresy  -\-  apxog 

leader,  apxav  to  lead  :   cf.  h.  heresiarqne.]    A  leader  in 

heresy  ;  the  chief  of  a  sect  of  heretics.   Bp.  Stillingjleet. 

Her'e-si-arch'y  (-y),  n.   A  chief  or  great  heresyr'[A'.] 

The  book  itself  [the  Alcoran]  consists  of  here^'iarchies  against. 

our  blessed  Savior.  vVir  T.  J/crltert. 

Her'e-Sl-og'ra-pher  (liBr'e-sT-Bg'ri-fer),  n.  [See  Her- 
E.;iooRAP.'iY.]     One  who  writes  on  heresies. 

Here-si-Sg'ra-phy  (-fy),  n.  [Gr.  aipea^ii  heresy  -|- 
-rjrapliy :  cf.  F.  hcresiographie.]     A  treatise  on  heresy. 

Her'O-sy  (linr'e-siy),  n. ;  j>l.  Heresies  (-stz).  [OE. 
heresie,  ercsic,  OF.  hercsie,  ircsie,  F.  hhYsie,Ij,  haercsis, 
Gr.  oipeo-is  a  taking,  a  taking  for  one's  self,  a  choosing, 
a  choice,  a  sect,  a  heresy,  fr.  atpeii'  to  take,  choose.] 

1.  An  opinion  held  in  opposition  to  the  established  oi 
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commonly  received  doctriue,  and  tending  to  promote  a 
division  or  party,  as  in  politics,  literature,  pliilosophy, 
etc. ;  —  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  said  in  reproach. 
New  opinions 
Divers  and  dangerous,  wliicli  are  heresies. 
And,  not  rei'ormed,  may  prove  pernicious.  Shab. 

After  ihe  study  of  pliilosophy  began  in  Greece,  and  tlie  phi- 
losophers, disagreeing  amongst  tliemselves,  had  started  niuny 
questions  .  .  .  because  every  man  took  what  opinion  he  pleased, 
each  several  opinion  was  called  a  /teresi/ ;  which  siguitied  no 
more  than  a  private  opinion,  without  reference  to  truth  or  false- 
hood. Jiobbes. 

2.  (Theol.)  Religious  opinion  opposed  to  the  author- 
ized doctrinal  standards  of  any  particular  church,  espe- 
cially when  tending  to  promote  schism  or  separation; 
lack  of  orthodox  or  sound  belief ;  rejection  of,  or  erro- 
neous belief  in  regard  to,  some  fundamental  religious 
doctrine  or  truth ;  heterodoxy. 

Doubts  'mongst  divines,  and  difference  of  texts. 
From  whence  arise  diversitv  of  sects, 
And  hateful  heresies  by  God  abhor'd.  Spenser. 

Deluded  people  1  that  do  not  consider  that  the  greatest  heres'j 
in  the  world  is  a  wicked  life.  TiUotson. 

3.  {Law)  An  offense  against  Christianity,  consisting 
in  a  denial  of  some  essential  doctrine,  which  denial  is 
publicly  avowed,  and  obstinately  maintained. 

A  second  offense  is  that  of  heresy,  which  consists  not  in  a 
total  denial  of  Christianity,  but  of  some  of  its  essential  doctrines, 
publicly  and  obstinately  avowed.  Blackstone. 

^ff^  "  When  I  call  dueling,  and  similar  aberrations  of 
honor,  a  moral  heresy,  I  refer  to  the  force  of  the  Greek 
aipecTL';,  as  signifying  a  principle  or  opinion  taken  up  by 
the  will  for  the  will's  sake,  as  a  proof  or  pledge  to  itself 
of  its  own  power  of  self-determination,  mdependent  of 
another  motives."  Coleridge. 

Her'e-tic  (her'e-tTk),  n.  [L.  haereiicus,  6r.  oipcTucds 
able  to  choose,  heretical,  fr.  aipeiv  to  take,  choose  :  cf. 
F.  heretigue.  See  Heresy.]  1.  One  who  holds  to  a 
heresy ;  one  who  believes  some  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
established  faith  or  prevailing  religion. 

A  man  that  is  an  heretiCf  after  the  first  and  second  admoni- 
tion, reject.  Titus  iii.  10. 

2.  (jB.  C.  Ch.)  One  who,  having  made  a  profession  of 
Christian  belief,  deliberately  and  pertinaciously  refuses 
to  believe  one  or  more  of  the  articles  of  faith  "deter- 
mined by  the  authority  of  the  universal  church." 

Addis  ds  Arnold. 

Syn.  —  Heretic,  Schismatic,  Sectaeian.  A  heretic  is 
one  whose  errors  are  doctrinal,  and  usually  of  a  malig- 
nant character,  tending  to  subvert  the  true  faith.  A 
schismatic  is  one  who  creates  a  schism,  or  division  in  the 
church,  on  points  of  faith,  discipline,  practice,  etc.,  usu- 
ally for  the  sake  of  personal  aggrandizement.  A  secta- 
rian is  one  who  originates  or  is  an  ardent  adherent  and 
advocate  of  a  sect,  or  distinct  organization,  which  sepa- 
rates from  the  main  body  of  believers. 

He-ret'1-cal  (he-rSt'T-kal),  a.  Containing  heresy ;  of 
the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  heresy. 

He-ret'1-cal-ly,  adv.    In  an  heretical  manner. 

He-ret'i-cate  (-kat),  v.  i.  [LL.  haerelicatus,  p.  p.  of 
haerelicare.2  To  decide  to  be  heresy  or  a  heretic ;  to 
denounce  as  a  heretic  or  heretical.  Bp.  Hall. 

And  let  no  one  be  minded,  on  the  score  of  my  neoterism,  to 
hereticate  me.  Fitzed.  Hall, 

He-ret'1-fl-ca'tlon  (-T-fT-ka'shun),  re.  The  act  of  he- 
reticating  or  pronouncing  heretical.  London  Times. 

Here-tO'  (her-too'),  adv.    To  this ;  hereunto.    Hooker. 

Her'e-tOCh  (her'e-tok),  )  re.    [AS.  heretoga,  heretoha; 

Her'e-tOg  (hSr'e-tog),  )  here  army  -|-  te6n  to  draw, 
lead ;  akin  to  OS.  heritogo,  OHG.  herizogo,  d.  herzog 
duke.]  {AS.  Aniiq.)  The  leader  or  commander  of  an 
army ;  also,  a  marshal.  Blackstone. 

Here'tO-fore'  (her't63-for'),  adv.  Up  to  this  time ; 
hitherto ;  before ;  in  time  past.  Shak. 

Here'un-tO'  (-iin-tob'),  adv.  Unto  this ;  up  to  this 
time  ;  hereto. 

Here'up-on'  (-iip-Sn'),  adv.     On  this  ;  hereon. 

Here-with'  (her-wlth'  or  -wtth'),  adv.     With  this. 

Her'le  (hgr'i),  v.  t.  [See  Hery.]  To  praise  ;  to  wor- 
ship.    \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Hsr'l-Ot  (hSr'i-5t),  re.  [AS.  heregeatu  miUtary  equip- 
ment, heriot ;  here  army  -\-  geatwe,  pi.,  arms,  equip- 
ments.] (Eng.  Law)  Formerly,  a  payment  or  tribute 
of  arms  or  military  accouterments,  or  the  best  beast,  or 
chattel,  due  to  the  lord  on  the  death  of  a  tenant ;  in  mod- 
ern use,  a  customary  tribute  of  goods  or  chattels  to  the 
lord  of  the  fee,  paid  on  the  decease  of  a  tenant. 

Blackstone.    Bouvier. 

Heriot  cuBtom,  a  heriot  depending  on  usage.  —  Heriot 
service  {Law).,  a  heriot  due  by  reservation  in  a  grant  or 
lease  of  lands.  Spelman.    Blackstone, 

Her'i-0t-a-bl9  (-a-b'l),  a.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  a 
heriot.  Burn. 

Her'ls-son  (h5r'is-s5n%  re.  [F.  herisson,  prop.,  hedge- 
hog.] {Fort.)  A  beam  or  bar  armed  with  iron  spikes, 
and  turning  on  a  pivot ;  —  used  to  block  up  a  passage. 

Her'lt-a-bU'i-ty  (her'It-a-bll'i-ty),  re.  The  state  of 
being  heritable. 

Her'lt-a-ble  (hgr'it-a-b'l),  a.  [OF.  heritable.  See 
Heritage,  Heeeditable.]  1.  Capable  of  being  inher- 
ited or  of  passing  by  inheritance ;  inheritable. 

2.  Capable  of  inheriting  or  receiving  by  inheritance. 
This  son  shall  be  legitimate  and  heritable.    Sir  M.  Hale. 

Heritable  rights  {Scots  Laiv).^  rights  of  the  heir ;  rights 
to  land  or  whatever  may  be  intimately  connected  with 
land ;  realty.  Jacob  {Law  Diet.). 

Her'it-age  (herTt-aj),  re.     [OE.  heritage,  eritage,  OF. 
heritage,  eritage,  F.  heritage,  fr.  heriter  to  inherit,  LL. 
hereditare.     See  Heeeditable.]    1.  That  which  is  inher- 
ited, or  passes  from  heir  to  heir  ;  inheritance. 
Part  of  my  heritage. 
Which  my  dead  father  did  beqiieath  to  me.         Shak. 

2.  {Script.)  A  possession ;  the  Israelites,  as  God's 
chosen  people ;  also,  a  flock  under  pastoral  charge. 

Joel  iii.  2.     1  Peter  v.  3. 


Her'lt-ance  (hSr'It-ans),  re.  [OF.  heritance.']  Her- 
itage ;  inlieritance.     [-R.] 

Robbing  tlieir  children  of  the  heritance 

Their  fathers  handed  down.  Souihey. 

Her'it-or  (hgr'It-er),  re.  [Cf.  LL.  heritator,  fr.  L. 
heres  an  heir.]  A  proprietor  or  landholder  in  a  parish. 
{Scot.l  Jamieson. 

Herl  (herl),  re.     {Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Harl,  2. 

Her'ling,  HirOing  (her'lTng),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
{Zo'dl.)  The  young  of  the  sea  trout.    IProv.  Eng.'] 

II  Her'ma  (lier'ma),  re.  ; /iZ.  Herm^  (-me).  [L.]  See 
Heemes,  2. 

Her-maph'ro-de'i-ty  (her-mSfro-de'i-t]^),  re.  Her- 
maphrodism.     [04s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Her-maph'ro-dism  (her-mSf'ro-diz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
hermaphrodisme.']    {BioL)    See  Hermaphroditism. 

Her-maph'ro-dite  (-dit),  n.  [L.  hermaphroditus,  Gr. 
epjtxa(^p66tT05,  so  called  from  the  mythical  story  that  Her- 
maphroditus,  son  of -Hermes  and  Aphrodite,  when  bath- 
ing, became  joined  in  one  body  with  Salmacis,  the  nymph 
of  a  fountain  in  Caria:  cf.  F.  hermaphrodite.]  (Biol.) 
An  individual  which  has  the  attributes  of  both  male  and 
female,  or  which  unites  in  itself  the  two  sexes  ;  an  ani- 
mal or  plant  having  the  parts  of  generation  of  both 
sexes,  as  wlien  a  flower  contains  botli  the  stamens  and 
pistil  witliin  the  same  calyx,  or  on  the  same  receptacle. 
In  some  cases  reproduction  may  take  place  without  the 
union  of  the  distinct  individuals.  In  the  animal  king- 
dom true  hermaphrodites  are  found  only  among  the 
invertebrates.     See  Lllusi.  in  Appendix,  under  Helminths. 

Her-maph'ro-dite,  a.  Including,  or  being  of,  both 
sexes  ;  as,  an  hermaphrodite  animal  or  flower. 

Hermaphrodite  brig.    (Naul.)  See  under  Brig.       Totten. 

Her-mapil'ro-dit'lC  (-dTt'Ik),     )  a.    {Biol.)  Partaking 

Her-maph'ro-dlt'lc-al  (-i-kal),  )  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  both  sexes ;  characterized  by  hermaphroditism. 

—  Her-maph'ro-dit'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Her-maph'ro-dlt-lsm  (her-mSf'ro-dlt-Tz'm  or  -di'- 
tlz'm),  re.  {Biol.)  The  union  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  same 
individual,  or  the  combination  of  some  of  their  charac- 
teristics or  organs  in  one  individual. 

Ker'ma-neu'tlo  (her'me-nu'tlk),  )  a.    [Gr.  ep/uiji-evTi- 

Her'me-neu'tio-al  (-ti-kai),         ]  k6%,  fr.  epixr)vevei.v 

to  interpret :  cf.  F.  hermeneutique.'\  Unfolding  the  sig- 
nification ;  of  or  pertaining  to  interpretation ;  exeget- 
ical;  e.xplanatory ;  as,  hermeneutic  theokigy ,  ox  the  art 
of  expounding  the  Scriptures ;  a  hermeneutic  phrase. 

Hei:'me-neu'tlC-al-ly,  adv.  According  to  the  princi- 
ples of  interpretation ;  as,  a  verse  of  Scripture  was  ex- 
amined hermeneutically. 

Her'me-neu'tlcs  (-tiks),  n.     [Gr.   ep/niji/euxiK^  (sc. 

Ti-Xyyf).]  The  science  of  interpretation  and  explanation  ; 
exegesis  ;  esp.,  that  branch  of  theology  which  defines  the 
laws  whereby  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  as- 
certained. Schaff-Herzog  Encyc. 

Her'mes  (her'mez),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  "Ep;it^s.]  X.  {Myth.) 
See  Mercury. 

m^^  Hermes  Trismegistus  [Gr.  'Ep- 
iu:^s  Tpttr/neyio-Tos,  lit.,  Hermes  thrice 
greatest)  was  a  late  name  of  Hermes, 
especially  as  identified  with  the  Egyi)- 
tian  god  Thoth.  He  Was  the  fabled  in- 
ventor of  astrology  and  alchemy. 

2.  {Archaeology)  Originally,  a  bound- 
ary stone  dedicated  to  Hermes  as  the 
god  of  boundaries,  and  therefore  bear- 
ing in  some  cases  a  head,  or  head  and 
shoulders,  placed  upon  a  quadrangular 
pillar  whose  height  is  that  of  tlie  body 
belonging  to  the  head,  sometimes  hav- 
ing feet  or  other  parts  of  the  body 
sculptured  upon  it.  These  figures, 
though  often  representing  Hermes, 
were  used  for  other  divinities,  and  even, 
in  later  times,  for  portraits  of  human 
beings.  Called  also  herma.  See  Ter- 
minal  statue,  under  Terminal. 

Her-met'lO  (her-mgt'Ik),  )   a.        [F. 

Her-met'io-al  (-T-kal),  )  hermi- 
tique.  See  Note  under  Hermes,!.]  1.  Of,  riennes  2. 

pertaining  to,  or  taught  by,  Hermes  Tris- 
megistus ;  as,  hermetic  philosophy.    Hence :  Alchemical ; 
chemic.     "Delusions  of  the  Aerme^ic  art."  Burke. 

The  alchemists,  as  the  people  were  called  who  tried  to  make 
gold,  considered  themselves  followers  of  Hermes,  and  often 
called  themselves  Hermetic  philosophers.  A.  B.  Buckley. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  system  which  explains  the 
causes  of  diseases  and  the  operations  of  medicine  on  tlic 
principles  of  the  hermetic  philosophy,  and  which  made 
much  use,  as  a  remedy,  of  an  alkali  and  au  acid ;  as,  her- 
metic medicine. 

3.  Made  perfectly  close  or  air-tight  by  fusion,  so  that 
no  gas  or  spirit  can  enter  or  escape ;  as,  an  hermetic  seal. 
See  Note  under  Hermetically. 

Hermetic  art,  alchemy.  —  Hermetic  books,  ta)  Books  of 
the  Egyptians,  wliich  treat  of  astrology.  (6)  Books  which 
treat  of  universal  principles,  of  the  nature  and  orders  of 
celestial  lieings,  of  medicme,  and  other  topics. 

Her-met'lC-al-ly,  adv.  1.  In  an  hermetlcal  manner ; 
chemically.  Boyle. 

2.  By  fusion,  so  as  to  form  an  air-tight  closure. 

J^^  A  vessel  or  tube  is  hermetically  se^iled  when  it  is 
closed  completely  against  the  passage  of  air  or  other 
fluid  bv  fusing  the  extremity ;  —  sometimes  less  properly 
applied  to  any  air-tight  closure. 

Her'mit  (her'mit),  re.  [OE.  ermite,  eremite,  heremit, 
heremite,  F.  hermite,  ermite,  L.  eremita,  Gr.  eprjfit'n)?, 
fr.  epiifio!  lonely,  solitary.  Cf.  Eremite.]  1.  A  per- 
son who  retires  from  society  and  lives  in  solitude  ;  a  re- 
cluse ;  an  anchoret ;  especially,  one  who  so  lives  from 
religious  motives. 

He  had  been  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  after  a  very  glorious  reign, 
took  on  him  the  habit  of  a  hermit,  and  retired  into  this  solitary 
spot.  Addison. 


2.  A  beadsman ;  one  bound  to  pray  for  another.  [06s. ] 

"We  rest  your  Aermi^i."  Shak. 

Hermit  crab  {Zo'dl.),  a  marine  decapod  crustacean  of 
the  family  Paxjuridie.  The 
species  are  numerous,  and  be- 
long to  many  genera.  Called 
also  soldier  crab.  The  hermit 
crabs  usually  occupy  the  dead 
shells  of  various  univalve  mol- 
lusks.  See  Illust.  of  Commen- 
sal.—  Hermit  thrush  {Zo'dl.), 
an  Amevicau  thrush  {Tardus 
Pallasii),  with  retiring  habits, 
but  having  a  sweet  song.  — 
Hermit  warbler  (ZooZ.k  a  Cali- 
fornia wood  warbler  (Dendro- 
ica  occidental  is),  having  the 
head  yellow,  the  throat  black, 
and  the  back  gray,  with  black 
streaks. 

Her'mit-age  (her'mit-aj  ; 
48),  re.  [OE.  hermitage,  ermit- 
age,F.  hermitage,  ermitage.    See  Hermit.]    1, 


Hermit 

shell 
of  Lunatia  heros.    (J^) 

The  hab- 


Crab    (Eupagurw 
Betmltardus)  in  the 


itation  of  a  hermit ;  a  secluded  residence. 
Some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage. 
Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world.         Shak. 

2.  IF. 'Vin  del' Hermitage.]  A  celebrated  French  wine, 
both  white  and  red,  of  the  Department  of  Dr8me. 

Her'mit-a-ry  (-a-ry),  re.  [Cf.  LL.  hermitorium,  ere- 
mitorium.]  A  cell  annexed  to  an  abbey,  for  tlie  use  of  a 
hermit.  Howell. 

Her'mit-ess,  re.    A  female  hermit.  Coleridge. 

Her-mit'i-cal  (her-mifi-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
suited  for,  a  hermit.  Coventry. 

Her'mo-dac'tyl  (her'mo-dSk'tTl),  re.  [NL.  hermo- 
dactylus,  lit. ,  Hermes'  flnger  ;  f r.  Gr.  'Ep/irjs  Hermes  -\- 
SdKTuAos  finger.]  {Med.)  A  heart-shaped  bulbous  root, 
about  tlie  size  of  a  fijiger,  brought  from  Turkey,  formerly 
used  as  a  cathartic. 

Her'mo-ge'ni-an  (-je'nT-an),  re.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  dis- 
ciple of  Hermogenes,  an  heretical  teacher  who  lived  in 
Africa  near  the  close  of  the  second  century.  He  held 
matter  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  evil,  and  that  souls  and 
spirits  are  formed  of  corrupt  matter. 

Hem  (hern),  re.  {Zo'dl.)  A  heron;  esp.,  the  common 
European  heron.     "A  stately  Aerre."  Trench. 

Her-na'ni  (Sr-na'ne),  n.  A  thin  silk  or  woolen  goods, 
for  women's  dresses,  woven  in  various  styles  and  colors. 

Heme  (hem),  re.     [AS.  hyme.]    A  comer.     [_Obs.] 

Lurking  in  hemes  and  in  lanes  blind.         Chaucer. 

Her'ni-a  (her'nT-a),  re. ;  pi.  E.  Hernias  (-az),  L.  Her. 
NLE  (-e).  [L.]  {Med.)  A  protrusion,  consisting  of  an 
organ  or  part  which  has  escaped  from  its  natural  cavity, 
and  projects  through  some  natural  or  accidental  opening 
in  the  walls  of  the  latter ;  as,  hernia  of  the  brain,  of  tlie 
lung,  or  of  the  bowels.  Hernia  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
is  most  common.     Called  also  rupture 

Strangulated  hernia,  a  hernia  so  tightly  compressed  iiv 
some  part  of  tlio  channel  through  which  it  has  been  pro- 
truded as  to  arrest  its  circulation,  and  produce  swelling 
of  the  protruded  part.  It  may  occur  in  recent  or  chronic 
hernia,  but  is  more  common  in  the  latter. 

Her'nl-al  {-al),  a.     Of,  or  connected  with,  hernia. 

Her'ni-Ot'0-my  {-Wt-mf),  re.  IHemia  +  Gr.  TCfiveiv 
to  cut.]  '{Med.)  A  cutting  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  her- 
nia; celotomy. 

Hem'shaw  (hem'sha),  re.  Heronshaw.  \_Obs.]  Sjpenser. 

He'ro  (he'ro),  re.  /  pi.  Heroes  (-roz).  [F.  heros,  L. 
heros,  Gr.  rjpMS.]  1.  {Myth.)  An  illustrious  man,  sup- 
posed to  be  exalted,  after  death,  to  a  place  among  the 
gods ;  a  demigod,  as  Hercules. 

2.  A  man  of  distinguished  valor  or  enterprise  in  dan- 
ger, or  fortitude  in  suffering ;  a  prominent  or  central  per- 
sonage in  any  remarkable  action  or  event ;  hence,  a  great 
or  illustrious  person. 

Each  man  is  a  Jiero  and  an  oracle  to  somebody.    Emerson. 

3.  The  principal  personage  in  a  poem,  story,  and  the 
like,  or  the  person  who  has  the  principal  share  in  the 
transactions  related ;  as  Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  Ulysses 
in  the  Odyssey,  and  Mnea.a  in  the  JSneid. 

The  shining  quality  of  an  epic  hero.  Dryden. 

Hero  -worship,  extravagant  admiration  for  great  men, 
likened  to  the  ancient  worsliip  of  heroes. 

Hero  worship  exists,  has  existed,  and  will  forever  exist,  uni- 
versally among  mankind.  Carlyle. 

He-ro'dl-an  (he-ro'dt-an),  re.  {Jewish  Hist.)  One  of 
a  party  among  the  Jews,  composed  of  partisans  of  Herod 
of  Galilee.   They  joined  with  the  Pharisees  against  Christ. 

II  He-ro'di-O'nes  (he-ro'di-o'nez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
eptoSto;  a  heron.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  wading  birds, 
including  the  herons,  storks,  and  allied  forms.  Called 
also  Herodii.  —  He-ro'di-o'nine  (-o'nin),  a. 

He'ro-ess  (he'r6-gs),  re.    A  heroine.    [Obs.]    Dryden. 

He-ro'ic  (he-ro'ik),  a.  [F.  herdique,  L.  hero'icus,  Gr. 
^PmIkos.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  hero  ;  of  the 
nature  of  heroes  ;  distinguished  by  the  existence  of  he- 
roes ;  as,  the  heroic  age ;  an  heroic  people ;  heroic  valor. 

2.  Worthy  of  a  hero ;  bold ;  daring ;  brave  ;  illustri- 
ous; as,  heroic  action  ;  heroic  enterprises. 

3.  {Sculpture  &  Painting)  Larger  than  life  size,  but 
smaller  than  colossal ;  —  said  of  the  representation  of  a 
human  figure. 

Heroic  Age,  the  age  when  the  heroes,  or  those  called  the 
children  of  the  gods,  are  supposed  to  have  lived.  —  Heroic 
poetry,  that  which  celebrates  the  deeds  of  a  hero ;  epic 
poetry. — Heroic  treatment  or  remedies  {Med.),  treatment 
or  remedies  of  a  severe  character,  suited  to  a  desperate 
case. — Heroic  verse  {Pros.),  the  verse  of  heroic  or  epic 
poetry,  being  in  English,  German,  and  Italian  the  iam- 
bic of  ten  syllables;  in  French  the  iambic  of  twelve 
syllables ;  and  in  classic  poetry  the  hexameter. 

Syn.  —  Brave  ;  intrepid  ;  courageous  ;  daring ;  valiant , 
bold  ;  gallant ;  fearless  ;  enterprising ;  noble ;  magnani- 
mous ;  illustrious. 

He-ro'lc-al  (-i-kffil),  a.  !Heroic.  [iJ.]  Spectator. —'Ee- 
ro'ic-al-ly,  adv.  —  He-ro'lc-al-ness,  n. 


ale,   senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,    ^11 ;    eve,    event,    find,    fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    obey,    6rb,    5dd ; 
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He-ro'iC-ness  (he-ro'Ik-nSs),  n.     Heroism.     [iJ.] 

W.  Montagu. 

He'ro-i-com'lc  (he'ro-i-kSm'ik),  I  a.      [Cf.  F.  hero'i- 

HeTO-i-Com'lC-al  (-i-kal),  J    comique.    See  He- 

EOio,  and  Comic]  Combining  the  heroic  and  the  ludi- 
crous ;  denoting  liigli  burlesque ;  as,  a  heroicomic  poem. 

Her'O-lne  (hSr'o-iu),  n.  [F.  hero'ine,  L.  heroina,  Gr. 
fipiatvTi,  fern,  of  ijpuj.  See  Hebo.]  1.  A  woman  of  an 
heroic  spirit. 

The  heroine  assumed  the  woman's  place.      Dryden. 

Z.  The  principal  female  person  who  figures  in  a  re- 
markable action,  or  as  the  subject  of  a  poem  or  story. 

Her'0-lsm  (-iz'm ;  277),  n.  [F.  Aerou/ne.]  The  qual- 
I  ities  characteristic  of  a  hero,  as  courage,  bravery,  forti- 
f  tude,  unselfishness,  etc. ;  the  display  of  such  qualities. 

Heroism  is  the  selt'-devotion  of  genius  manifesting  itself  in 
action.  I/are. 

Syn.  —  Heroism,  Codkage,  Foetitpde,  Bravery, 
Valor,  Intrepiditt,  Gallantry.  Courage  is  generic, 
denoting  fearlessness  or  defiance  of  danger ;  fortitude  is 
passive  courage,  the  habit  of  bearing  up  nobly  under 
trials,  dangers,  and  sufferings ;  braveri/  is  courage  dis- 
played in  daring  acts ;  valor  is  courage  m  battle  or  otlier 
conflicts  with  living  opponents  ;  intrepidity  is  firm  cour- 
age, which  shrinks  not  amid  the  most  appalling  dangers  ; 
gallantry  is  adventurous  courage,  dasliing  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  fight.  Heroism  may  call  into  exercise  all  these 
modifications  of  courage.  It  is  a  contempt  of  danger,  not 
from  ignorance  or  inconsiderate  levity,  but  from  a  noble 
devotion  to  some  great  cause,  and  a  just  confidence  of  be- 
ing able  to  meet  danger  in  the  spirit  of  such  a  cause.  Cf. 
Courage. 

Her'on  (hSr'iin),  re.  [OE.  heiroun,  heroun,  heron, 
hern,  OF.  hairon,  F. 
heron,  OHG.  heigir; 
cf.  Icel.  hegri,  Dan. 
heire,  Sw.  hager,  and 
also  a.  haher  jay, 
jackdaw,  OHG.  heha- 
ra,  higere,  woodpeck- 
er, magpie,  D.  reiger 
heron,  G.  reiher,  AS. 
hragra.  Cf.  Aigret, 
Egret.]  (Zool.)  Any 
wading  bird  of  the 
genus  Ardea  and  al- 
lied genera,  of  the 
family  Ardeidse.  The 
herons  have  a  long, 
sharp  bill,  and  long 
legs  and  toes,  with  European  Heron  (^rdea  dnereo).  C^) 
the  claw  of  the  mid- 
dle toe  toothed.  The  common  European  heron  {Ardea 
einerea)  is  remarkable  for  its  directly  ascending  flight, 
and  was  formerly  hunted  with  the  larger  falcons. 

'^ff^  There  are  several  common  American  species ;  as, 
the  great  blue  heron  (Ardea  herodias) ;  the  little  blue  {A. 
caerulea) ;  the  green  (A.  virescens) ;  the  snowy  {A.  can- 
didissima) ;  the  night  heron  or  qua-bird  {Nycticorax  nyc- 
ticorax).    The  plumed  herons  are  called  egrets. 

Heron's  bill  (5o<.),  a  plant  of  the  genus  ^rorfiam/  —  so 
called  from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  fruit  to  the 
head  and  beak  of  the  heron. 

Her'on-er  (-er),  n.  A  hawk  used  in  hunting  the  heron. 
"fiej-07i€?' and  falcon."  Chaucer. 

Her'on-ry  (-Tf)^n.     A  place  where  herons  breed. 

Her'on-sew  (-su),  n.   A  heronshaw.    [OS*.]   Chaucer. 

Her'on-Shaw  (-sha),  re.  [OF.  heroncel,  dim.  of  heron. 
See  Heron.]  (.Z'oo^.)"  A  heron.  [Written  variously  Aerre- 
shaw,  harnsey,  etc.] 

He'ro-iJl'o-g^St  (he'ro-ol'o-jist),  re.  [Gr.  -(ipta?  +  Adyos 
discourse.]     One  who  treats  of  heroes.  [iJ.]    T.  Warton. 

He'ro-Shlp  (he'ro-ship),  re.  The  character  or  person- 
ality of  a  hero.     "  Three  years  of  AeroiAtp. "        Cowper. 

Her'peS  (her'pez),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  epTnjs,  fr.  epireiv  to 
creep.]  {Med.)  An  eruption  of  the  skin,  taking  various 
names,  according  to  its  form,  or  the  part  affected ;  es- 
pecially, an  eruption  of  vesicles  in  small  distinct  clusters, 
accompanied  with  itching  or  tingling,  including  shingles, 
ringworm,  and  the  like ;  —  so  called  from  its  tendency  to 
creep  or  spread  from  one  part  of  the  skin  to  another. 

Her-pet'lc  (her-pSt'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  herpetique.']  Per- 
taining to,  or  resembling,  the  herpes ;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  herpes  ;   as,  herpetic  eruptions. 

Her'pe-tism  (her'pe-tlz'm),  re.  [See  Herpes.]  {Med.) 
See  Dartrous  diathesis,  under  Dartkous. 

Her-pet'0-log'lo  (her-pet'o-15j'ik),  1  a.     Pertaining  to 

Her-pet'O-log'lc-al  (-T-kal),  j     herpetology. 

Her'pe-tol'o-glst  (her'pe-tSl'6-jist),  re.  One  versed 
in  herpetology,  or  the  natural  history  of  reptiles. 

Her'pe-tol'0-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Written  also,  but  less 
properly,  erpeiology.']  [Gr.  ipircTov  a  creeping  thing, 
reptile  (fr.  ep-n-eiv  to  creep)  +  -logy:  cf.  F.  herpetologie.'] 
The  natural  history  of  reptiles ;  that  branch  of  zoology 
which  relates  to  reptiles,  including  their  structure,  clas- 
sification, and  habits. 

Her'pe-tOt'0-mist  (-tot'o-mist),re.  One  who  dissects, 
or  studies  the  anatomy  of,  reptiles. 

_Her'pe-tOt'0-my  (-my),  re.  [Gr.  ep-n-emv  a  reptile  + 
Te'fii/cii/  to  cut.]     The  anatomy  or  dissection  of  reptiles. 

II  Herr  (her),  re.  A  title  of  respect  given  to  gentlemen 
in  Germany,  equivalent  to  the  English  Mister. 

Her'rlng  (hSr'ring),  ra.  [OE.  hering,  AS.  hxring ; 
akin  to  D.  ha- 
ring,  G.  /taring, 
hering,  OHG, 
haring,  hering, 
and  prob-  to  AS, 
here  army,  and 
BO  called  because 
they  commonly  Common  Herring  (CTwpeaAarenffMs).  (X) 
move  in  large 

numbers.  Cf.  Harry.]  {Zool.)  One  of  various  species 
of  fishes  of  the  genus  Clupea,  and  allied  genera,  esp. 
*he  common  round  or  English  herring  (C  harengus)  of 


the  North  Atlantic.  Herrings  move  in  vast  schools,  com- 
ing in  spring  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  America,  where 
they  are  salted  and  smoked  in  great  quantities. 

Herring  pUl  (Zool.),  a  large  gull  which  feeds  in  part 
upon  herrings;  esp„  Larus  argentatus  in  America,  and 
X.  cachinnans  in  England.  See  Gull.  —  Herring  hog 
(Zool.),  the  common  porpoise.  —  King  of  the  herrings. 
(Zool.)  (a)  The  chimaera  (C.  monstrosa),  which  follows 
the  schools  of  herring.    See  Chim.era.    (b)  The  opah. 

Her'rlng:-bone'  (hSr'ring-bon'),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
like,  the  spine  of  a  lierring ;  es- 
pecially, characterized  by  an  ar- 
rangement of  work  in  rows  of 
parallel  lines,  which  in  the  al- 
ternate rows  slope  in  different 
directions. 


Herringbone  stitch,  a  kind  of 
cross-stitch  in  needlework,  chief- 
ly used  in  flannel.       Simmonds. 

Herrn'hat-sr  (hem'hiit-er ; 
G.  hSrn'hoot-er),  re.  {Eccl. 
Hist.)  One  of  the  Moravians ;  — 
so  called  from  the  settlement  of  Herrnhut  (the  Lord's 
watcli)  made,  about  1722,  by  the  Moravians  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Nicliolas  Lewis,  count  of  Zinzendorf,  upon  his 
estate  in  the  circle  of  Bautzen. 

Hers  (herz),  pron.     See  the  Note  under  Her,  pron. 

Her'sal  (her'sal),  re.    Rehearsal.     \phs.'\       Spenser. 

Her'schel  (her'shgl),  re.     {Astron.)  See  Uranus. 

Her-SChell-an  (lier-she'll-an),  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
Sir  William  Herscliel ;  as,  the  Herschelian  telescope. 

Herse  (hers),  re.  [F.  Aer.se  harrow,  portcullis,  OF. 
herce,  LL.  hercia,  L.  hirpex,  gen.  hirpicis,  and  irpex, 
gen.  irpicis,  harrow.  The  LL.  hercia  signifies  also  a 
kind  of  candlestick  in  the  form  of  a  harrow,  having 
branches  filled  with  lights,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
graves  or  cenotaphs ;  whence  herse  came  to  be  used  for 
the  grave,  coffin,  or  chest  containing  the  dead.  Cf. 
Hearse.]  1.  (^Fort.)  A  kind  of  gate  or  portcuUis,  hav- 
ing iron  bars,  like  a  harrow,  studded  with  iron  spikes.  It 
is  hung  above  gateways  so  that  it  may  be  quickly  low- 
ered, to  impede  the  advance  of  an  enemy.  Farrow. 

2.  See  Hearse,  a  carriage  for  the  dead. 

3.  A  funeral  ceremonial.  [06«.]  Spenser. 
Herse,  v.  t.  Same  as  Hearse,  v.  t.  Chapman. 
Her-self '  (her-sSlf),  pron.    1.  An  emphasized  form  of 

the  third  person  feminine  pronoun;  —  Bsed  as  a  subject 
with  she  ;  as,  she  herself  will  bear  the  blame  ;  also  used 
alone  in  the  predicate,  either  in  the  nominative  or  ob- 
jective case  ;  as,  it  is  herself ;  she  blames  herself. 

2.  Her  own  proper,  true,  or  real  character ;  hence,  her 
right,  or  sane,  muid  ;  as,  the  woman  was  deranged,  but 
she  is  now  herself  again  ;  she  has  come  to  herself. 

By  herself,  alone ;  apart ;  unaccompanied. 

Her'sil-lon  (her'sil-lon),  re.  [F.,  fr.  herse  a  harrow. 
See  Herse,  re.]  {Fort.)  A  beam  with  projecting  spikes, 
used  to  make  a  breach  impassable. 

Hert  (hert),  re.    A  hart.     [06.S.]  Chaucer. 

Her'te  (her'te),  re.     A  heart.     [06.S.]  Chaucer. 

Her'te-ly,a. &adw.  Hearty ; heartily.  {_Obs.']Chaucer. 

Her'y  (her'y),  V.  t.  [AS.  Aeriare.]  To  worship ;  to 
glorify ;  to  praise.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer.     Spenser. 

Hes'1-tan-cy  (hez'i-tan-sj^),  re.  [L.  haesilantia  a 
stammering.]  1.  The  act  of  hesitating,  or  pausing  to 
consider ;  slowness  in  deciding ;  vacillation ;  also,  the 
manner  of  one  who  hesitates. 

2.  A  stammering  ;  a  faltering  in  speech. 

Hes'1-tant  (-tant),  a.  [L.  haesitans,  p.  pr.  of  haesi- 
tare :  cf.  F.  hesitant.  See  Hesitate.]  1.  Not  promyt 
in  deciding  or  acting ;  hesitating. 

2.  Unready  in  speech.  Baxter. 

Hes'i-tant-ly,  adv.    With  hesitancy  or  doubt. 

Hes'1-tate  (f-tat),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hesitated 
(-ta'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Hesitating.]  [L.  haesitatus, 
p.  p.  of  haesitare,  intens.  fr.  haerere  to  hesitate,  stick 
fast ;  to  hang  or  hold  fast.    Cf .  Aghast,  Gaze,  Adhere.] 

1.  To  stop  or  pause  respecting  decision  or  action ;  to 
be  in  suspense  or  uncertainty  as  to  a  determination  ;  as, 
he  hesitated  whether  to  accept  the  offer  or  not ;  men 
often  hesitate  in  forming  a  judgment.  Pope. 

2.  To  stammer  ;  to  falter  in  speaking. 

Syn.  —  To  doubt ;  waver ;  scruple  ;  deliberate ;  demur ; 
falter  ;  stammer. 

Hes'1-tate,  v.  t.  To  utter  with  hesitation  or  to  inti- 
mate by  a  reluctant  manner.     [Poetic  &  ^.] 

Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.  Pope. 

Hes'1-ta'ting-ly,  adv.     With  hesitation  or  doubt. 

Hes'l-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  re.  [L.  haesitatio  :  cf .  F.  hSsi- 
tation.']  1.  The  act  of  hesitating ;  suspension  of  opinion 
or  action  ;  doubt ;  vacillation. 

2.  A  faltering  in  speech ;  stammering.  Swift. 

Hes'1-ta-tive  (hSz'i-ta-tiv),  a.  Showing,  or  character- 
ized by,  hesitation. 

[He  said]  in  his  mild,  hesitative  vniy.    H.  D.  Blackmore. 

Hes'i-ta-tO-ry  (-t6-ry),  a.     Hesitating.  iJ.  North. 

Hesp  (hesp),  11.  [Cf.  Icel.  hespa  a  hasp,  a  wisp  or 
skein.  See  Hasp.]  A  measure  of  two  hanks  of  linen 
thread.     [Scot.']     [Written  also  hasp."]  Knight. 

Hes'per  (hes'per),  re.  [See  Hesperian.]  The  even- 
ing star ;  Hesperus. 

Hss-per'e-tin  (hgs-p5r'e-tTn),  re.  (Chem.)  A  white, 
crystalline  substance  having  a  sweetish  taste,  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  hesperidin,  and  regarded  as  a 
complex  derivative  of  caffeic  acid. 

Hes-pe'ri-an  (hSs-pe'i-T-nn),  a.  [L.  hesperins,  fr.  hes- 
pertts  the  evening  star,  Gr.  eo-rrepo^  evening,  eWepo? 
aa-TTJp  the  evening  star.  Cf.  Vesper.]  Western ;  being 
in  the  west ;  occidental.     [Poetic']  Milton. 

Hes-pe'rl-an,  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  a  west- 
ern country.     [Poetic]  J.  Barlow. 

Hes-pe'ri-an,  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  family 
of  butterflies  called  Hesperidin;  or  skippers.  —  re.  Any 
one  of  the  numerous  species  of  Hesperidm  ;  a  skipper. 


Hes'per-id  (hSs'per-td),  o.  &  re.  {Zool.)  Same  as  3d 
Hesperian. 

Hes-per'l-dene  (hSs-p5r'I-den) ,  re.  [See  Hesperidium.] 
{Chem.)  An  Isomeric  variety  of  terpene  from  orange  oil. 

II  Hes-per'l-des  (-dez),  re.  pi.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  "Eo-TreptSes.] 

1.  (Class.  Myth.)  The  daughters  of  Hesperus,  or 
Night  (brother  of  Atlas),  and  fabled  possessors  of  a  gar- 
den producing  golden  apples,  in  Africa,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  known  world.  To  slay  the  guarding 
dragon  and  get  some  of  these  apples  was  one  of  the 
labors  of  Hercules.    Called  also  Atlantides. 

2.  The  garden  producing  the  golden  apples. 

Is  not  love  a  Hercules, 
Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesjperidesf  Shak, 

Hes-per'1-din  (hes-per'i-din),  re.  [See  Hesperidium.] 
(Chem.)  A  glucoside  found  in  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  (as 
the  orange),  and  extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance. 

II  Hes'pe-rld'1-nm  (hgs'pe-rid'I-iSm),  n.  [NL.  So 
called  in  allusion  to  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides. 
See  Hesperides.]  (Bot.)  A  large  berry  with  a  thick  rind, 
as  a  lemon  or  an  orange. 

II  Hes'pe-ror'nls  (-rSr'nTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eWepos 
western  -f-  opi/is,  -tOos,  a  bird.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of 
large,  extinct,  wingless  birds  from  the  Cretaceous  depos- 
its of  Kansas,  belonging  to  the  Odontornithes.  They  had 
teeth,  and  were  essentially  carnivorous  swimming  os- 
triches. Several  species  are  known.  See  Plust.  in  Append. 

II  Hes'pe-rus  (-rus),  re.     [L.    See  Hespee.]    1.  Venus,  • 
when  slie  is  the  evening  star ;  Hesper. 

2.  Evening.     [Poetic] 

The  Sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  Star 

Of  Hesperus.  Milton, 

Hes'sian  (hesh'an),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Hesse,  In 
Germany,  or  to  the  Hessians. 

Hessian  boots,  or  Hessians,  boots  of  a  kind  worn  in  Eng- 
land, iu  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  tas- 
seled  in  front.  Thackeray.  —  Hessian  cloth,  or  Hessians,  a 
coarse  hempen  cloth  for  sacking.  —  Hessian  crucible.  See 
under  Crucible.  —  Hessian  fly  (Zool.),  a  small  dipterous 
fly  or  midge  ( Cecidomyia  de- 
structor). Its  larvas  live  be- 
tween the  base  of  the  lower 
leaves  and  the  stalk  of 
wheat,  and  are  very  de- 
structive to  young  wheat ; 
—  so  called  from  the  erro- 
neous idea  that  it  was 
brought  into  America  by 
the  Hessian  troops,  during 
the  Revolution. 

Hes'sian,  re.     1.   A  na- 
tive or  inhabitant  of  Hesse. 

2.  A  mercenary  or  venal  Hessian  Fly.  o  Adult  Fly  ;  h 
person.     [XJ.  S.]  Larva  ;  c  Pupa  ;  d  Stalk   of 

„,^j.^-^  ™,  .   "     *.  ,,       „      Wheat,  showing  three  Larvffi 

^ff^  This  use  is  a  relic  of      (e)  in  place, 
the   patriot  hatred   of  the 

Hessian  mercenaries  who  served  with  the  British  troops 
in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

3.  pi.    See  Hessian  boots  and  cloth,  under  Hessian,  a. 
Hess'lte  (hes'it),  re.    [After  H.  Hess.]    (Min.)  A  lead- 
gray  sectile  mineral.     It  is  a  telluride  of  silver. 

Hest  (best),  re.     [AS.  hses,  fr.  hatan  to  call,  bid.     See 

HiGHT,  and  cf.  Behest.]  Command  ;  precept ;  injunction. 

[Archaic]    See  Behest.     "AtthyAei^."  Shah. 

Let  him  that  yields  obey  the  victor's  hest.       Fairfax:. 

Yet  I  thy  hest  will  all  perform,  at  full.         Tennyson. 

Hes'tern  (hgs'tern),  l  a.     [L.  hestemus;  akin  to 

Hes-ter'nal  (hgs-ter'nal),  j  heri  yesterday.]  Pertain- 
ing to  yesterday.     [Obs.]     See  Tester,  a.      Ld.  lytton. 

Hes'y-Chast  (hgsT-kSst),  re.  [Gr.  jiavxaa-rq?  hermit, 
fr.  Tjtruxaiei.v  to  be  still  or  quiet,  fr.  rjtruxof  still,  calm.] 
One  of  a  mystical  sect  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  four- 
teenth century  ;  a  quietist.  Brande  &  C. 

He-tair'lsm  (he-tSr'iz'm),  )  re.      [Gr.    eraipa  a    com- 

Het'a-rlsm  (hSt'a-riz'm),  )  panion,  a  concubine, 
fem.  of  eratpo!  a  comrade.]  A  supposed  primitive  state 
of  society,  in  which  all  the  women  of  a  tribe  were  held  in 
common.    H.  Spencer.  —  Het'a-ris'tlo  (hgt'a-rls'tik),  a. 

HetCh'el  (hgch'gl),  v.  t.    Same  as  Hatchel. 

Hete  (bet),  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Hete,  later  Hbt.] 
Variant  of  Hote.     [  Obs.  ] 

But  one  avow  to  greate  God  I  Jtete.  Chaucer. 

^  Het'er-a-canth  (hgt'er-a-kSnth),  a.  [Hetero-  -f-  Gr. 
(iKai/fla  a  spine.]  (Zool.)  Having  the  spines  of  the  dor- 
sal fin  unsymmetrical,  or  thickened  alternately  on  the 
right  and  left  sides. 

Het'er-arch'y  (hgt'er-ark'J),  ra.  [Hetero-  -\-  -archy.] 
The  government  of  an  alien.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

II  Het'e-raus-e'sls  (hgt'e-raks-e'sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
eVepo;  the  other  -|-  auftjo-is  growth.]  {Bot.)  Unequal 
growth  of  a  cell,  or  of  a  part  of  a  plant. 

Het'er-0-  (hgt'er-6-).  [Gr.  eVepof  other.]  A  combin- 
ing form  signifying  other,  other  than  usual,  different; 
as,  Ae^eroclite,  heterodox,  heterogavaouB. 

Het'er-0-car'pism  (-kar'pTz'm),  «.  [Hetero-  -\-  Gr. 
KapTTOs  fruit.]  (Bot.)  The  power  of  producing  two  kinds 
of  reproductive  bodies,  as  in  AmpJilcarp.ra,  in  which, 
besides  the  usual  pods,  there  are  others  underground. 

Het'er-0-car'pous  (-piis),  a.  (Bot.)  Characterized  by 
heterocarpism. 

Het'er-0-ceph'a-lous  (-sgf'.vliSs),  a.  [Hetero-  -f  Gr. 
ice<fiaA7;  head.]  (Bot.)  Bearuig  two  kinds  of  heads  or 
capitula ;  —  said  of  certain  composite  plants. 
__  II  Het'e-roc'e-ra  (hgt'e-rgs'e-ril),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
eVepo?  other  -j-  xepai  horn.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  Lepi- 
doptera,  including  the  moths,  and  hawk  moths,  which 
have  the  antennn)  variable  in  form, 

Het'er-0-cer'cal  (hgt'er-o- 
ser'kal),  a.  [Hetero- -)-  Gr.  Ke'p- 
Kd  tail.]  (Anat.)  Having  the 
vertebral  column  evidently  con- 
tinued into  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
tail,  which  is  usually  longer  than 
the  lower  one,  as  iu  sharks.  Hoterocercnl  Tail. 
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Het'er-o-cer'cy  (hefer-S-ser'sy),  n.  [Hetero-  +  Gr. 
jtep/co!  a  tail.]  (Anai.)  Unequal  developmeut  of  the  tail 
loljea  of  fishes ;  the  possession  of  a  heterocercal  tail. 

Het'er-O-chro'mous  (-kro'miis  ;  277),  a.  IMetero-  + 
Gr.  )(p!oij.a  color.]  {Bot.)  Having  the  central  tlorets  of  a 
flower  head  of  a  different  color  from  those  of  the  circum- 
ference. 

Het'er-OCh'ro-nlsm  (hef er-ok'ro-nizm),  )  re.      [Gr. 

Het'er-och'ro-ny  (het'er-ok'ro-ny),  (      6T6po- 

Xpovo?  of  different  times ;  eVepo;  other  +  xpovo?  time.] 
{JiloL  )  In  evolution,  a  deviation  from  the  typical  sequence 
in  the  formation  of  organs  or  parts. 

Het'er-0-Clite  (hgfer-o-kllt),  a.  [L.  heleroclUus,  Gr. 
erepoKAiTO? ;  eVepos  other  -f-  KXiveiv  to  lean,  incline,  in- 
flect .  cf.  F.  fieteroclite.]  Deviating  from  ordinary  forms 
or  rules ;  irregular ;  anomalous ;  abnormal. 

Het'er-0-clite,  n.  1.  {Gram.)  A  word  which  is  irreg- 
ular or  anomalous  either  in  declension  or  conjugation, 
or  which  deviates  from  ordinary  forms  of  inflection 
in  words  of  a  like  kind ;  especially,  a  noun  which  is 
irregular  in  declension. 

2.  Any  thing  or  person  deviating  from  tiie  common 
rule,  or  from  common  forms.  Howell. 

Het'er-0-cUt'lc  (-klit'ik),    1  a.     [See   Hetekoclite.] 

Het'er-0-clit'lB-&l  (-T-kal),  (  Deviating  from  ordi- 
nary forms  or  rules  ;  irregular  ;  anomalous ;  abnormal. 

Het'er-OC'li-tOUS  (-ok'lT-tus),  a.     Heteroclitic.  [OJs.] 

Het'er-O-cyst  (hSt'er-o-sist),  n.  \_Hetero-  +  cyst."] 
(Bot. )  A  cell  larger  than  the  others,  and  of  different  ap- 
pearance, occurring  in  certain  algae  related  to  nostoc. 

Het'er-0-dac'tyl  (hgt'er-S-dSk'ttl),  a.  {Zodl.)  Het- 
erodaotylous.  —  re.     One  of  the  HeterodactylEe. 

II  Het'e-ro-dac'ty-l8B  (-e-ro-dSk'tt-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  eVepos  other  -f-  SaK-niko^  a  finger.]  {Zodl.)  A  group 
of  birds  including  the  trogons. 

Het'er-0-dac'tyl-OUS  (het'er-o-dSk'tTl-us),  a.  .IHet- 
ero-  -f-  Gr.  fioKTuAo;  a  toe.]  (Zodl.)  Having  the  first  and 
second  toes  turned  backward,  as  in  the  trogons. 

Het'er-0-doat  (hSt'er-o-d5nt),  a.  \_Betero-  f-  Gr. 
oSov's,  hSovTo^  a  tooth.]  {Anai.)  Having  the  teeth  differ- 
entiated into  incisors,  canines,  and  molars,  as  in  man  ;  — 
opposed  to  homodont. 

Het'er-0-dont,  re.  {Zodl.)  Any  animal  with  hetero- 
dont  dentitisn. 

Het'er-O-dOX  (hSt'er-S-dSks),  a.  [Gr.  erepoSofos  ;  eVe- 
pos  other  ■\-  So^a.  opinion ;  cf.  F.  heierodoxe.~\  1.  Con- 
trary to,  or  differing  from,  some  acknowledged  stand- 
ard, as  the  Bible,  the  creed  of  a  church,  the  decree  of  a 
council,  and  the  like ;  not  orthodox ;  heretical ;  —  said 
of  opinions,  doctrines,  books,  etc.,  esp.  upon  theological 
subjects. 

Raw  and  indigested,  heterodox^  preaching.      Strype. 

2.  Holding  heterodox  opinions,  or  doctrines  not  ortho- 
dox ;  heretical ;  —  said  of  persons.  Macaulay. 

— Het'er-0-dox'ly,  adv,  —  Het'er-o-dox'ness,  re. 

Het'er-O-dOX,  «.  An  opinion  opposed  to  some  accept- 
ed standard.     [Ote.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Het'er-0-dOX'al  (-doks'al),  a.   Not  orthodox.   Howell. 

Het'er-0-dOX'y  {-f),  n.  [Gr.  erepoSo^ia  :  cf.  F.  hetero- 
doxie.'i  An  opinion  or  doctrine,  or  a  system  of  doctrines, 
contrary  to  some  established  standard  of  faith,  as  the 
Scriptures,  the  creed  or  standards  of  a  church,  etc.  ; 
heresy.  Bp.  Bull. 

Het'er-od'ro-mous  (-Sd'ro-miis),  a.  [Helero-  +  Gr. 
Spa/jielv  to  run.]  1.  {Bot.)  Having  spirals  of  changing 
direction.  Gray. 

2.  {Meeh.)  Moving  in  opposite  directions  ;  —  said  of  a 
lever,  pulley,  etc.,  in  which  the  resistance  and  the  actu- 
ating force  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fulcrum  or  axis. 

Het'er-Og'a-mOUS  (hgf  er-Sg'a-miis),  a.  \_Hetero-  + 
Gr.  yo/ios  marriage  :  cf.  F.  heterogame.']  {Bot.  &  Biol.) 
{a)  The  condition  of  having  two  or  more  kinds  of  flowers 
which  differ  in  regard  to  stamens  and  pistils,  as  in  the 
aster.     (6)  Characterized  by  heterogamy. 

Het'er-og'a-my   (-my),    n.      [See  HEiEEoaAMotJs.] 

1.  {Bot. )  The  process  of  fertilization  in  plants  by  an 
indirect  or  circuitous  method  ;  —  opposed  to  orihogamy. 

2.  {Biol.)  That  form  of  alternate  generation  in  which 
two  kinds  of  sexual  generation,  or  a  sexual  and  a  par- 
thenogenetic  generation,  alternate ;  —  in  distinction  from 
•metagenesis,  where  sexual  and  asexual  generations  alter- 
nate. Claus  ds  Sedgwick. 

Het'er-o-gan'gU-ate  (-o-gSn'gii-tt),  a.     [Heiero-  + 

gangliate.']  {Physiol.)  Having  the  ganglia  of  the  nervous 
system  unsymmetrically  arranged  ;  —  said  of  certain  in- 
vertebrate animals. 

Het'er-0-gene  (het'er-6-jen),  a.  Heterogenous.  \_Obs.'] 

Het'er-0-ge'ne-al  (-je'ne-all  a.    Heterogeneous. 

Het'er-O-ge-ne'l-ty  (-je-ne'i-tj^),  n.  [Cf.  F.  heteroge- 
neite.J    The  state  of  being  heterogeneous ;  contrariety. 

The  difference,  indeed  the  heterogeneity,  of  the  two  may  be 
felt.  Coleridge. 

Het'er-0-ge'ne-OUS  (-je'ne-us),  a.  [Gr.  crepo-yei^s ; 
eVepo!  -)-  yeVos  race,  kind ;  akin  to  E.  hin  :  cf .  F.  heiero- 
gine.'\  Differing  in  kind  ;  having  unlike  qualities ;  pos- 
sessed of  different  ckaracteristies ;  dissimilar  ;  —  opposed 
to  homogeneous,  and  said  of  two  or  more  connected  ob- 
jects, or  of  a  conglomerate  mass,  considered  in  respect 
to  the  parts  of  which  it  is  made  up.  —  Het'er-0-ge'ne- 

ons-ly,  adv.  —  Het'er-o-ge'ne-ous-ness,  n. 

Heterogeneous  nouns  {Gram.),  nouns  having  different 
genders  m  the  singular  and  plural  numbers  ;  as,  hie  hens, 
of  the  masculine  gender  in  the  singular,  and  hi  loci  and 
hxc  locn,  both  masculine  and  neuter  in  the  plural ;  hoc 
■  cselum,  neuter  in  the  singular :  hi  crrii,  masculine  in  the 
plural.— Heterogeneous  quantities  (Math.),  such  quantities 
as  are_  incapable  of  being  compared  together  in  respect  to 
magnitude,  as  surfaces  and  solids.  —  Heterogeneous  surds 
(Math.),  sui-ds  having  different  radical  signs. 

_Het'er-o-gen'e-sis  (-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  \IIetero-  -\-  gene- 
*is.]     1.  {Biol.)  Spontaneous  generation,  so  called. 

2.  (Biol.)  That  method  of  reproduction  in  which  the 
successive  generations  differ  from  each  other,  the  parent 


organism  producing  offspring  different  in  habit  and  struc- 
ture from  itself,  the  original  form,  however,  reappearing 
after  one  or  more  generations  ;  —  opposed  to  hoviogene- 
sis,  or  gamogenesis. 

Het'er-0-ge-net'iO  (hgf  er-o-je-n5t'ik),  a.  {Biol.)  Re- 
lating to  heterogenesis ;  as,  heterogenetic  transformations. 

Het'er-Og'e-nlst  (-oj'e-nist),  re.  {Biol.)  One  who  be- 
lieves in  the  theory  of  spontaneous  generation,  or  hetero- 
genesis. Bastian. 

Het'er-Og'e-nons  (-nils),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  heterogenesis  ;  lieterogenetic. 

Het'er-Og'e-ny  (-ny),  re.     {Biol.)  Heterogenesis. 

Het'er-Og'0-nOUS  (-og'o-niis),  a.  (Bot.)  Character- 
ized by  heterogony.  —  Het'er-Og'O-nous-ly,  adv. 

Het'er-og'0-ny  (-n^),  re.  \_Hetero-  +  Gr.  yot-ot  off- 
spruig.]  {Bot.)  The  condition  of  having  two  or  more 
kinds  of  flowers,  different  as  to  the  length  of  their  sta- 
mens and  pistils. 

Het'er-O-graph'ic  (-o-grSflk),  a.  [See  Heteeogba- 
PHY.]  Employing  the  same  letters  to  represent  different 
sounds  in  different  words  or  syllables ;  —  said  of  methods 
of  spellmg ;  as,  the  ordinary  English  orthography  is  het- 
erographic. 

Het'er-Og'ra-phy  (-Sg'ra-fJ),  re.  [Hetero-  -f  -graphy.'] 
That  method  of  spelling  in  which  the  same  letters  rep- 
resent different  sounds  in  different  words,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary English  orthography  ;  e.  g.,  g  in  get  and  in  ginger. 

Het'er-Og'y-nous  (-bj'I-niis),  a.  \_Heiero-  -\-  Gr.  yvvri 
a  woman,  female.]  (Zodl.)  Having  females  very  unlike 
the  males  in  form  and  structure ;  —  as  certain  insects, 
the  males  of  which  are  winged,  and  the  females  wingless. 

Het'er-Ol'O-gons  (-51'o-gils),  a.  \Hetero-  -\-  Gr.  Aoyos 
proportion.]  Characterized  by  heterology  ;  consistmg 
of  different  elements,  or  of  like  elements  in  different 
proportions  ;  different ;  —  opposed  to  homologous  ;  as, 
heterologous  organs. 

Heterologous  stimnlOB.  {Physiol.)  See  under  Stimulus. 
—  Heterologous  tumor  (Med.),  a  tumor  differing  in  struc- 
ture from  the  normal  tissues  of  the  body. 

Het'er-ol'O-gy  (-J5'),  re.  IHetero- + -logy.J  1.  (Biol.) 
The  absence  of  correspondence,  or  relation,  in  type  of 
structure  ;  lack  of  analogy  between  parts,  owing  to  their 
being  composed  of  different  elements,  or  of  like  elements 
in  different  proportions ;  variation  in  structure  from  the 
normal  form  ;  —  opposed  to  homology. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  connection  or  relation  of  bodies  which 
have  partial  identity  of  composition,  but  different  char- 
acteristics and  properties  ;  the  relation  existing  between 
derivatives  of  the  same  substance,  or  of  the  analogous 
members  of  different  series ;  as,  ethane,  ethyl  alcohol, 
acetic  aldehyde,  and  acetic  acid  are  in  heterology  with 
each  other,  though  each  is  at  the  same  time  a  member  of 
a  distinct  homologous  series.    Cf .  Homology. 

II  Het'e-rom'e-ra  (hgt'e-rSm'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  eVfpo!  other  -j-  ficpo?  part.]  (Zodl.)  A  division  of 
Coleoptera,  having  heteromerous  tarsi. 

Het'er-om'er-OUS  (hgfer-om'er-iis),  a.  [See  Hete- 
KOMEKA.]  1.  (Chem.  &  Crystallog.)  Unrelated  in  chem- 
ical composition,  though  similar  or  identical  in  certain 
other  respects ;  as,  borax  and  augite  are  homoeomor- 
phous^  but  heteromerous. 

2.  (Bot.)  With  the  parts  not  corresponding  in  number. 

3.  (Zodl.)  (a)  Having  the  femoral  artery  developed 
as  the  principal  artery  of  the  leg ;  —  said  of  certam  birds, 
as  the  cotingas  and  pipras.  (b)  Having  five  tarsal  joints 
in  the  anterior  and  middle  legs,  but  only  four  in  the  pos- 
terior pair,  as  the  blister  beetles  and  oil  beetles. 

Het'er-O-mor'phlc  (-o-mSr'flk),  a.  \_Hetero-  -\-  Gr. 
liopipri  form.]  {Biol.)  Deviating  from  the  normal,  per- 
fect, or  mature  form ;  having  different  forms  at  different 
stages  of  existence,  or  in  different  Individuals  of  the  same 
species ;  —  applied  especially  to  insects  in  which  there 
is  a  wide  difference  of  form  between  the  larva  and  the 
adult,  and  to  plants  having  more  than  one  form  of  flower. 

Het'er-O-mor'phlsm  (-f  iz'm),  I  re.      (Biol.)  The  state 

Het'er-0-mor'phy  (-f^),  J      or  quality  of  being 

heteromorphic. 

Het'er-O-nsor'phOUS  (-fus),  o.  (.BioZ.)  Heteromorphic. 

II  Het'e-ro-my-a'ri-a  (hgt'e-r6-mt-a'ri-a),  n.^Z.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  eVepos  other  -j-  /itCs  a  muscle.]  (Zodl.)  A  division 
of  bivalve  shells,  including  the  marine  mussels,  in  which 
the  two  adductor  muscles  are  very  unequal.  See  Dbeis- 
SENA,  and  lllust.  under  Byssus. 

II  Het'e-ro-ne-re'is  (het'e-ro-ne-rets),  n,  [NL.  See 
Hetero-,  and  Nekeis.]  {Zodl.)  A  free-swimming,  dimor- 
phic, sexual  form  of  certain  species  of  Nereis. 

m^^  In  this  state  the  head  and  its  appendages  are 
changed  in  form,  the  eyes  become  very  large  ;  more  or 
less  of  the  parapodia  are  highly  modified  by  the  develop- 
ment of  finlike  lobes,  and  branchial  lamellae,  and  their 
setae  become  longer  and  bladelike. 


Heteronereis  of  Nereis  megalops. 

Het'er-on'O-mons  (hgt'er-5n'o-mus),  a.  [Hetero-  -f- 
Gr.  i/6|ao5  law.]     Subject  to  the  law  of  another. 

Krauth-Fleming. 

Het'er-on'O-my  (-my),  n.  1.  Subordination  or  sub- 
jection to  the  law  of  another  ;  political  subjection  of  a 
community  or  state ;  —  opposed  to  autonomy. 

2.  (Metaph.)  A  term  applied  by  Kant  to  those  laws 
which  are  imposed  on  us  from  without,  or  the  violence 
done  to  us  by  our  passions,  wants,  or  desires. 

Krauth-Fleming. 

Het'er-O-nym  (het'er-o-nim),  re.  That  which  is  het- 
eronymous ;  a  thing  having  a  different  name  or  designa- 
tion from  some  other  thing  ;  —  opposed  to  homonym. 

Het'er-on'y-mous  (-on'i-mus),  a.  [Hetero-  -f  Gr. 
owiJ-a,  for  ovoixa  a  name.]     Having  different  names  or 


designations  ;  standing  in  opposite  relations.  J.  Le  Conte. 
—  Het'er-on'y-mous-ly,  adv. 

Het'er-O-OU'si-an  (het'er-o-ou'sT-an),  a.  [Hetero-  -)- 
Gr.  oucria  being,  essence.]  Having  different  essential 
qualities  ;  of  a  different  nature. 

Het'er-0-ou'si-an  (het'er-6-ou'sT-an),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
One  of  those  Arians  who  held  that  the  Son  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent substance  from  the  Father. 

Het'er-0-ou'sI-ous  (-sT-us),  a.    See  Heteroousian. 

Het'er-O-path'ic  (-6-path'ik),  a.  [Hetero-  -f  Gr.  ira. 
flos  suffering,  fr.  TTdcrxf^v,  rraOelv,  to  suffer.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  method  of  heteropathy  ;  allopathic. 

Het'er-op'a-thy  (-Bp'a^thy),  re.  [See  Heteropathio.] 
(Med.)  That  mode  of  treating  diseases,  by  whicli  a  mor- 
bid condition  is  removed  by  inducing  an  opposite  morbid 
condition  to  supplant  it ;  allopathy. 

Het'er-O-pel'mous  (hgt'er-6-pel'miis),  a.  [Hetero-  -f 
Gr.  Tre'A/xa  the  sole  of  the  foot.]  (Atiat.)  Having  each  of 
the  two  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes  bifid,  the  branches  of 
one  going  to  the  first  and  second  toes ;  those  of  the 
other,  to  the  third  and  fourth  toes.    See  lllust.  in  Append. 

II  Het'e-roph'a-gi  (het't-rof'a-jl),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
irepos  other  +  <f>ayslv  to  eat.]     (Zodl.)  Altrices. 

Het'er-oph'e-mlst  (hgt'er-of'e-mlst),  n.  One  liable  to 
the  fault  of  heterophemy. 

Het'er-oph'e-my  (-my),  n.  [Hetero-  -)-  Gr.  <j>rjij.ri  voice, 
speech,  fr.  (^xii/ai  to  speak.]  The  unconscious  saying,  in 
speech  or  in  writing,  of  that  which  one  does  not  intend  to 
say  ;  —  frequently  the  very  reverse  of  the  thought  which 
is  present  to  consciousness.  Ji.  G.  White. 

Het'er-oph'0-ny  (-6-ni^),  n.  [Hetero-  -j-  Gr.  (j}o>t4 
voice.]     (il/€rf.)  An  abnormal  state  of  the  voice.    Mayne. 

Het'er-Oph'yl-lOUS  (het'er-of'Il-lus  or  hgt'er-6-lTl'- 
liSs),  a.  [Gr.  eVepos  other  +  c^uAAov  leaf:  cf.  F.  hiti- 
rophylle.']  (Bot.)  Having  leaves  of  more  than  one  shape 
on  the  same  plant. 

Het'er-o-plasm  (hgt'er-6-plSz'm),  n.  [Hetero-  -f  Gr. 
irAaa/ia  anything  formed  or  molded.]  An  abnormal 
formation  foreign  to  the  economy,  and  composed  of  ele- 
ments different  from  those  that  are  found  in  it  in  its 
normal  condition.  Dunglison. 

Het'er-O-plas'tlC  (-plSs'tik),  a.  [Hetero-  -|-  -plastic] 
(Biol.)  Producing  a  different  type  of  organism  ;  develop- 
ing into  a  different  form  of  tissue,  as  cartilage  which  de- 
velops into  bone.  Haeckel. 

Het'er-0-pod  (hgfer-o-pbd),  n.  [Cf.  F.  heteropode.} 
(Zodl.)  One  of  the  Heteropoda.  —  a.    Heteropodous. 

II  Het'e-rop'O-da  (hgt'e-rSp'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  eVepos  other  +  -poda.}  (Zodl.)  An  order  of  pelagic 
Gastropoda,  having  the  foot  developed  into  a  median  fin. 
Some  of  the  species  are  naked  ;  others,  as  Carinaria  and 
Atlanta,  have  thin  glassy  shells. 


Heteropoda. 

A  Carinaria.    p  Proboscis  ;  f 
Tentacles  ;  e  Eyes ;    x  Esopha- 
gus ;  !7  Gills ;  c  Shell ;  I  Liver  ; 
/Foot ;  s  Sucker  of  Foot.    B  Shell  of  Atlanta  I'eronii,  enlarged. 

Het'er-op'0-dous  (hSt'er-Bp'S-diis),  a.  (Zodl.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Heteropoda. 

Het'er-op'ter  (-ter),  re.     One  of  the  Heteroptera. 

II  Het'e-rop'te-ra  (hgt'e-rop'te-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  €T£po5  other -f- TTTepoi/  awing.]  (Zodl.)  A  suborder 
of  Hemiptera,  in  which  the  base  of  the  anterior  wings  is 
thickened.    See  Hemiptera. 

Het'er-op'UcB  (hgt'er-Sp'tlks),  re.  [Hetero-  ■{-  optics."] 
False  optics.  Spectator. 

Het'er-OS'Cian  (-Ssh'an),  re.  [Gr.  erepotricto! ;  eVepos 
other  -\-  crKii.  shadow :  cf.  F.  heteroscien.]  One  who  lives 
either  north  or  south  of  the  tropics,  as  contrasted  with 
one  who  lives  on  the  other  side  of  them  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause at  noon  the  shadows  always  fall  in  opposite  direc- 
tions (the  one  northward,  the  other  southward). 

II  Het'e-ro'sis  (hgf  e-ro'sTs]),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  hepuKns 
alteration,  fr.  eVepos  other,  different.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure 
of  speech  by  which  one  form  of  a  noun,  verb,  or  pronoun, 
and  the  like,  is  used  for  another,  as  In  the  sentence: 
"  What  is  life  to  such  as  me  f  "  Aytoun. 

II  Het'e-ro-so'ina-tl  (-rS-so'ma-ti),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
eVepos  other  -|-  (rujua,  au>ii.aTo^,  body.]  (Zodl.)  An  order 
of  fishes,  comprising  the  flounders,  halibut,  'sole,  etc.j 
having  the  body  and  head  asymmetrical,  with  both  eyes 
on  one  side.    Called  also  Heterosomata,  Heterosomi. 

Het'er-0-spor'ic  (het'er-6-spor'ik),  )  a.      [Hetero-  ■{■ 

Het'er-0-spor'OUS  (-6-spor'us),  j  spore.]  (Bot.) 
Producing  two  kinds  of  spores  unlike  each  other. 

Het'er-0-Styled  (hgfer-o-stEd),  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
styles  of  two  or  more  distinct  forms  or  lengths.    Darwin. 

Het'er-O-StyliSin(-sti'liz'm),  re.  (Bot.)  The  condition 
of  being  heterostyled. 

Het'er-0-tac'tOUS  (-tak'tiis),  a.  (Biol.)  Relating  to,  or 
characterized  by,  heterotaxy. 

Het'er-0-tax'y  (hgt'er-o-tSks'i?),  n.  [Hetero-  -{■  Gr. 
Taf  IS  an  arrangement,  fr.  rdo'a-ei.v  to  arrange.]  (Biol.) 
Variation  in  arrangement  from  that  existing  in  a  normaj 
form  ;  heterogenous  arrangement  or  structure,  as,  in  bot- 
any, the  deviation  in  position  of  the  organs  of  a  plant, 
from  the  ordinary  or  typical  arrangement. 

Het'er-Ot'0-pIsm  (hefer-St'o-pTz'm), )  re.     [Hetero-\- 

Het'er-ot'0-py (-ot'o-py),  (     Gr.  totto? 

place :  cf.  F.  heterotopic.]  1.  (Med.)  A  deviation  from 
the  natural  position ;  —  a  term  applied  ir  the  case  of 
organs  or  growths  which  are  abnormal  in  situation. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  deviation"  from  the  natural  position  of 
parts,  supposed  to  be  effected  in  thousands  of  years,  by 
the  gradual  displacement  of  germ  cells. 
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HICCOUGH 


Heterotricha  (S/entor 
polymovpkus).  Group 
of  five  individuals  in 
various  positions. 


II  Het'e-rOt'ri-Cha  (h6t'e-rot'ri-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
6r.  eVepos  other  +  Spif.  gen.  rpi- 
X05,  aliair.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of 
ciliated  Infusoria,  having  fine  cilia 
all  over  the  body,  and  a  circle  of 
larger  ones  around  the  anterior 
end. 

Het'er-ot'ro-pal  (hgt'er-ot'ro- 
pnl),  Het'er-ot'ro-pous  (-pus),  a. 

[Gr.  eTepoTpoiro?  turning  another 
way ;  eVepos  other  -|-  rpenew  to 
turn:  cf.  F  helei-otrope.]  {Bot.) 
Having  the  embryo  or  ovule  oblique 
or  transverse  to  the  funiculus ; 
amphitropous.  Gray. 

He'thlng  (he'thtng),  n.  Con- 
tempt; scorn.     [OAs.]      Chaucer. 

Het'man  (hSt'man),  n.  ;  pi. 
Hetmans  (-mSnz).  [Pol.  hetman. 
Cf.  Ataman.]  A  Cossack  headman 
or  general.  The  title  of  chief  het- 
man is  now  held  by  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Russia. 

Heugh  (huh),  n.  [Cf.  HoGH.]  1.  A  crag  ;  a  cliff;  a 
glen  with  overhanging  sides.     [^Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.'y 

2.  A  shaft  in  a  coal  pit ;  a  hollow  in  a  quarry.    IScot.'] 

Heuk  (huk),  n.     Variant  of  HuKE.     [OJs.] 

Heu'land-ite  (hu'land-it),  n.  [After  Heuland,  an 
English  mineralogist.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  the  Zeolite 
family,  often  occurring  in  amygdaloid,  in  foliated  masses, 
and  also  in  monoclinic  crystals  with  pearly  luster  on  the 
cleavage  face.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime. 

Hen-rls'tlc  (hli-rTs'tTk),   a.     [Gr.    evpicrKeiv  to  dis- 
cover.]    Serving  to  discover  or  find  out. 
\Hev'ed  O'Sv'ed),  7!.     The  head.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Hew  (hu),  V.  t.  [imp.  Hewed  (hud) ;  p.  p.  Hewed  or 
Hewn  (hun) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hewing.]  [AS.  heawan  ; 
akin  to  D.  houwen,  OHG.  houwan,  G.  hauen,  Icel.  hoggva, 
Sw.  hugga,  Dan.  hugge,  Lith.  kova  battle,  Russ.  kovuie 
to  hammer,  forge.  Cf.  Hay  cut  grass.  Hoe.]  1.  To  cut 
with  an  ax ;  to  fell  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  —  often 
with  down,  or  off.  Shak. 

2.  To  form  or  shape  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  to  cut ; 
hence,  to  form  laboriously ;  —  often  with  out;  as,  to  hew 
out  a  sepulcher. 

Look  unto  the  rock  whence  ye  are  hewn.        Is.  li.  1. 
Rather  polishing  old  works  than  hewing  out  new.  Pope. 

3.  To  cut  in  pieces  ;  to  chop ;  to  hack. 

Hew  them  to  pieces  ;  hack  their  bones  asunder.     Skak. 
Hew,  n.     Destruction  by  cutting  down.     [0J«.] 

Of  whom  he  makes  such  havoc  and  such  heiv.    Spenser. 
Hew,  ».     1.  Hue;  color.     [Ofo.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Shape ;  form.     [OJi.]  Spenser. 

Hewe  (hu),  n.  [Cf .  Hind  a  peasant.]  A  domestic  ser- 
vant;  a  retainer.  [06s.]  "False homely Aeite."  Chaucer. 
Hewed  (hud^,  a.  Hued ;  colored.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Hew'er  (hii'er),  n.  One  who  hews. 
Hew'hole'  (huOiol'),  «■  [Cf.  Hickwall.]  (Zo'ol.)  The 
European  green  woodpecker.     See  Yaffle. 

Hewn  (hun),  a.     1.  Felled,  cut,  or  shaped  as  with  an 

ax ;  roughly  squared ;  as,  a  house  built  of  hewn  logs. 

2.  Roughly  dressed  as  with  a  hammer  ;  as,  hewn  stone. 

Hex-  (hgks-),  Hex'a-  (heks'a-).    [Gr.  ef  six.   See  Six.] 

A  prefix  or  combining  form,  used  to  denote  six,  sixth, 

etc. ;  as,  hexatomic,  AMabasic. 

Hex'a-ba'siC  (-a-ba'sTk),  a.  [Hexa- -\- basic.}  {Chem.) 
Having  six  hydrogen  atoms  or  six  radicals  capable  of 
being  replaced  or  saturated  by  bases ;  —  said  of  acids ; 
as,  mellitic  acid  is  hexabasic. 

Hex'a-cap'SU-lar  (-kap'siS-ler),  a.  [Hexa-  -\-  capsu- 
lar.}    (Bot.)  Having  six  capsules  or  seed  vessels. 

Hex'a-chord  (hgks'a-kSrd),  n.  \_Hexa-  +  Gr.  xopSri 
string,  chord:  cf.  F.  hexacorde.}  {Mus.)  A  series  of 
six  notes,  with  a  semitone  between  the  third  and  fourth, 
the  other  intervals  being  whole  tones. 

Hex'ac'ld  (hgks'as'id),  a.  [Hex- -{- acid.}  (Chem.) 
Having  six  atoms  or  radicals  capable  of  being  replaced 
by  acids  ;  hexatomic  ;  hexavalent ;  —  said  of  bases ;  as, 
mannite  is  a  hexacid  base. 

Hex-ao'tl-nelOid  (h6ks-Sk'tT-nel'lid),  a.  (Zool.)  Hav- 
ing six-rayed  spicules ;  belonging  to  the  Hexactinellinx. 
Hex-ac'ti-nel'line  (-ITn),  a.  [From  NL.  Hexactinelli- 
na',  fr.  Gr.  i'f  six  -j-  a  dim.  of  aKrii,  o.ktIvo';,  a  ray.] 
(Zool.)  Belonging  to  the  Hexactinellinse,  a  group  of 
sponges,  having  six-rayed  siliceous  spicules. 

II  Hex'ac-tln'1-a  (hgks'Sk-ttn'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Hex-,  and  Actinia.]  (Zool.)  The  Anthozoa. 
_  Hes'ad  (hgks'Sd),  n.  [L.  hexas,  hexadis,  the  number 
Bix,  Gr.  efa?,  efoSos,  fr.  ef  six.]  (Chem.)  An  atom 
whose  valence  is  six,  and  which  can  be  theoretically 
combined  with,  substituted  for,  or  replaced  by,  six  monad 
atoms  or  radicals ;  as,  sulphur  is  a  hexad  in  sulphuric 
acid.     Also  used  as  an  adjective. 

Hex'a-dac'tyl-ons  (hgks'a-d5k'til-us),  a.  [Gr.  efa- 
{ojcTvAof  ;  ef  six  -|-  SaicTuAo;  finger  :  cf.  P.  hexadactyle.} 
(Zool.)  Having  six  fingers  or  toes. 

Hex'ade  (hiks'ad),  re.  [See  Hexad.]  A  series  of  six 
numbers. 

Hex'a-dec'ane  (hgks'a-dgk'an),  ?i.  (Chem.)  See  Hec- 
decanr. 

Hex'a-gon  (hgks'a-gSn),  re.     [L.  hexagonum,  Gr.  tfd- 
ycoTOs  six-cornered ;  e^  six  (akin  to  E.  .■six) 
-f-  ytavia  angle.]     (Geom.)  A  plane   fig- 
ure of  six  sides  and  six  angles. 

Regular  hexagon,  a  hexagon  in  which 
the  angles  are  all  equal,  and  the  sides  are 
also  all  equal. 

Hex-ag'o-nal  (hSks-5g'o-nal),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  hexagonal.}  Having  six  sides  and  six 
angles;  six-sided. 

Hexagonal  ayatem.    (Crystal.)  See  uniST   Regular  llexu- 

CnVSTALLIZATION.  Son. 

Hex-ag'O-nal-ly,  adv.    In  an  hexagonal  manner. 
Hex-ag'o-ny  (-nf),  n.   A  hexagon.    [06s.]   Bramhall 


II  Hes'a-gyn'1-a  (hgks'a-jin'I-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
cf  six-j-yui'i;  a  woman,  female  :  cf.  P.  hexagynie.}  (Bot.) 
A  LinniEan  order  of  plants  having  six  pistils. 

Hex'a-gyn'1-an  (heks'a-jin'i-an),  )  a.    [Cf.    F.   hexa- 

Hex-ag'y-nous  (heks-aj'i-niis),  I  gyne.}  (Bot.) 
Having  six  pistils. 

Hex'a-he'dral  (hgks'a-he'dral),  a.  In  the  form  of  a 
hexahedron  ;  having  six  sides  or  faces. 

Hex'a-he'dron  (-dron),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Hexahedrons 
(-dronz),  L.  Hexahedea  (-dra).  [Hexa-  -f  Gr.  eSpa 
seat,  base,  fr.  efeo-flai  to  sit:  cf.  P.  hexaedre.}  (Geom.) 
A  soUd  body  of  six  sides  or  faces. 

Regular  hexahedron,  a  hexagon  having  six  equal  squares 
for  its  sides  ;  a  cube. 

Hex'a-hem'er-on  (-hgm'er-on),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ef 
six  -{-  -fifjiipa  day  ;    cf .  L.  hexaemeron,  Gr.   e^a.-ijfiepoi.} 

1.  A  term  of  six  days.  Good. 

2.  The  history  of  the  six  days'  work  of  creation,  as 
contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 

Hex-am'er-OUS  (hgks-Sm'er-iis),  a.  [Hexa-  -f-  Gr. 
jue'po?  part.]     (Bot.)  In  six  parts ;  in  sixes. 

Hex-am'e-ter  (-e-ter),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  efd^iETpo?  of  six 
meters ;  (sc.  crTi'xo5)  hexameter  verse  ;  ef  six  -|-  fierpov 
measure  :  cf.  P.  hexametre.  See  Six,  and  Meter.]  (Gr. 
&  Lat.  Pros.)  A  verse  of  six  feet,  the  first  four  of  which 
may  be  either  dactyls  or  spondees,  the  fifth  must  regu- 
larly be  a  dactyl,  and  the  sixth  always  a  spondee.  In 
this  species  of  verse  are  composed  the  Iliad  of  Homer 
and  the  .Eneid  of  Virgil.  In  English  hexameters  accent 
takes  the  place  of  quantity. 

Leaped  like  the  1  roe  when  he  |  hears  in  the  |  woodland  the  | 
voice  of  the  |  huntsman.  Longfellow. 

Strongly  it  |  bears  us  a- 1  long  on  |  swelling  and  j  limitless  | 
billow  s, 

Nothing  be-  j  fore  and  |  nothing  be-  j  hind  but  the  |  sky  and 
the  I  ocean.  Coleridge. 

Hex-am'e-ter,  a.  Having  six  metrical  feet,  especially 
dactyls  and  spondees.  Holland. 

Hex'a-met'ric  (heks'a-met'rik),  )  a.    Consisting  of  six 

Hex'a-met'ric-al  (-rl-kal),  )      metrical  feet. 

Hex-am'e-trist  (heks-5m'e-trist),  re.  One  who  writes 
in  hexameters.    "  The  Christian  hexametrt^ts."  Milman. 

ll_Hex-an'dri-a  (-Sn'drT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ef  six 
-\-  ainjp,  ai/Spds,  a  man,  male :  cf.  P.  hexandrie.}  (Bot.) 
A  Lmnaean  class  of  plants  having  six  stamens. 

Hex-an'drl-an  (-an),     l  a.    [Cf.  F.  hexandre.}    (Bot.) 

Hes-an'drous  (-drtis),  f      Having  six  stamens. 

Hes'ane  (heks'an),  re.  [Gr.  e|  six.]  (Chem.)  Any 
one  of  five  hydrocarbons,  Cr,H]4,  of  the  paraffin  series. 
They  are  colorless,  volatile  liquids,  and  are  so  called  be- 
cause the  molecule  has  six  carbon  atoms. 

Hex-an'gu-lar  (hgks-Sn'gfi-ler),  a.  [Hex-  +  angu- 
lar.   Cf.  SexanguI/AE.]    Having  six  angles  or  corners. 

Hex'a-pet'al-OUS  (hgks'a-pgt'al-us),  a.  [Hexa-  + 
petal:  ci.  F.  hexapetale.}     (Bot.)  Having  six  petals. 

Hex-aph'yI-lOUS  (hgks-Sf'Il-liis  or  hgks'a-f Il'lus),  a. 
[Hexa-  ^  Gr.  <f>vX^.ov  a  leaf  :  cf.  P.  hexaphylle.}  (Bot.) 
Having  six  leaves  or  leaflets. 

II  Hex'a-pla  (hgks'a-pla),  n.  Etym.  pi.,  but  syntac- 
tically sing.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  efatrAo,  fr.  efajrAdos,  contr. 
cfaTrAoCs,  sixfold.]  A  collection  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  six  languages  or  six  versions  in  parallel  columns  ;  par- 
ticularly, the  edition  of  the  Old  Testament  published  by 
Origen,  in  the  3d  century. 

Hex'a-plar  (-pier),  a.  [See  Hexapla.]  Sixfold;  con- 
taining the  same  matter  in  six  versions  arranged  for  com- 
parison ;  in  six  columns. 

Hes'a-pod  (-p6d),  a.  [Gr.  efoTrou!,  efaTrdSos,  stx- 
footed ;  '4%  six  -\-  irovs,  ttoSos,  foot :  cf .  F.  hexapode.} 
Having  six  feet.  —  re.  (Zool. )  An  animal  having  six  feet; 
one  of  the  Hexapoda. 

II  Hes-ap'0-da  (heks-ap'6-da),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  e|  siy. -{- -poda.}  (Zool.)  The  true, 
or  six-legged,  insects ;  insects  other  than 
myriapods  and  arachnids. 

^^  The  Hexapoda  have  the  head,  thorax, 
and^abdomen  differentiated,  and  are  mostly 
winged.  They  have  three  pairs  of  mouth 
organs,  viz.,  mandibles,  maxillse,  and  the  sec- 
ond maxilte  or  labial  palpi ;  three  pairs  of 
thoracic  legs ;  and  abdominal  legs,  which  are 
present  only  in  some  of  the  lowest  forms,  ,        «  » »u 

and  in  the   larval  state  of  some  of  the  ^^^^Ijl^JlS,  *"^ 
higher  ones.    Many  (the  Metabola)  un-       .  "''"''P  ^^ 
dergo  a  complete  metamorphosis,  having     -?  ^("t"  •  ■'i  ^I"- 
larvae  (known  as  maggots,  grubs,  cater- 
pillars) very  unlike  tlie  adult,  and  pass 
through  a  quiescent  pupa  state  in  which 
no  food  is  taken ;  others  (the  Hemime- 
tabola)  have  larvas  much  like  the  adult, 
except  in  lacking  vrings,  and  an  active  pupa,  in  which 
rudimentary  wings  appear.    See  Insecta. 

The  Hexapoda  are  divided  into  several  orders. 

Hes-ap'0-dous  (-diis),  a 
belonging  to  the  Hexapoda. 

Hek-ap'ter-OUS  (-ter-us),  a.  [Hexa-  -f  Gr.  rrTepdi" 
wing.]     (Bot.)  Having  six  winglike  processes.  Gray. 

Hex'a-Stich  (heks'a-stTk),         )  re.     [L.  hexa.itichus  of 

II  Hex-as'tl-chon  (-Ss'tT-k5n),  (  six  rows,  lines,  or 
verses,  Gr.  efdcrTi;^os  /  ef  six  -f-  cttixos  row,  line,  verse.] 
A  poem  consisting  of  six  verses  or  lines. 

Hex'a-Style  (hgks'a-stil),  a.  [Gr.  efdo-TvAo?  with  six 
columns  ;  ef  six  -|-  o-tOAo;  column  :  cf.  F.  hexaslyle.} 
(Arch.)  Having  six  columns  in  front ;  — said  of  a  portico 
or  temple,  ^n.     A  hexastyle  portico  or  temple. 

Hes'a-teuch'  (hgks'a-tuk'),  «.  [Hexa-  -|-  tcCxo!  a 
tool,  a  book.]     The  first  six  hooks  of  the  Old  To.stanient. 

Hex'a-tom'lc  (hSks'a-tSm'Ik),  a.  [Hex-  -\-  atomic.} 
(Chem.)  (a)  Having  six  atoms  in  the  molecule.  [iJ.J 
(6)  Having  six  replaceable  radicals. 

Hex-av'a-lent  (-Sv'iV-lf'iit),  a.  [Hexa-  -{-  L.  valcns, 
-entis,  p.  pr.  See  Valence.]  (Chem.)  Having  a  valence 
of  six  ;  —  said  of  liex.ids. 

Hex'de-cyl  (liSk8'de-stl),n.  [Hex- -{- dccyl.}  (Chem.) 
The  essential  radical,  CinHoj,  of  hecdecano. 
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(Zool.)  Having  six   feet ; 
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Hex'de-cyl'lC  (hSks'de-sil'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  hexdecyl  or  hecdecane ;  as,  hexde- 
cylic  alcohol. 

Hex-ei'ko-sane  (hgks-i'ko-san),  «.  [Hex-  -\-  eiko- 
sane.}  (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon,  C2cH,^,  resembling  par- 
aflfine  ;  —  so  called  because  each  molecule  has  twenty-six 
atoms  of  carbon.     [Written  also  hexacosane.} 

Hes'ene  (hgks'eu),  re.  [Gr.  ef  six.]  (Chem.)  Same 
as  Hexylene. 

Hex'i-col'0-gy  (-i-kol'6-ji^),  re.  [Gr.  efts  state  or  habit 
-}-  -logy.}  The  science  which  treats  of  the  complex  rela^ 
tions  of  living  creatures  to  other  organisms,  and  to  their 
surrounding  conditions  generally.  SI.  George  Mivart. 
Hex'ine  (hgks'in  or  -en),  re.  [Gr.  ef  six.]  (Chem.) 
A  hydrocarbon,  CcHjj,  of  the  acetylene  series,  obtained 
artificially  as  a  colorless,  volatile,  pungent  liquid  ;  — 
called  also  hexoylene. 

Hex-OC'ta-he'dron  (hSks-Ck'ta^he'drSn),  n. 
octahedron.}     (Geom.)  A  solid  having  for- 
ty-eight equal  triangular  faces. 

Hex-O'ic  (heks-o'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  derived  from,  hexane  ;  as, 
hexoic  acid. 

Hex'one  (hSks'on),  «.  [Hex-  +  rpne.} 
(Chem.)  A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  CgHg,  of 
the  valylene  series,  obtained  from  the  dis- 
tillation products  of  certain  fats  and  gums. 

Hes'yl  (-11),  re.  [Hex- -\- -yl.}  ((7iem.)  A  compound 
radical,  Cr,H,3,  regarded  as  the  essential  residue  of  hexane, 
and  a  related  series  of  compounds. 

Hex'yl-ene  (-en),  re.  [Hex-  -f-  -yl  +  ethylene.] 
(Chem.)  A  colorless,  liquid  hydrocarbon,  CgHjj,  of  the 
ethylene  series,  produced  artificially,  and  found  as  a  nat- 
ural product  of  distillation  of  certain  coals ;  also,  any 
one  of  several  isomers  of  hexylene  proper.  Called  also 
hexene. 

Hex-yl'Ic  (hgks-il'Ik),  a.     (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 

derived  from,  hexyl  or  hexane  ;  as,  hexylic  alcohol. 

Hey  (ha),  a.     [See  High.]     High.     t06s.]      Chaucer. 

Hey  (ha),  interj.     [OE.  hei;  cf.  D.  &  G.  hei.}     1.  An 

exclamation  of  joy,  surprise,  or  encouragement.       Shak. 

2.  A  cry  to  set  dogs  on.  Shak. 

Hey'day'  (ha'da'),  intcrj.    [Cf.  G.  heida,  or  hei  da,  D. 

hei  daar.    Cf.  Het,  and  Theee.]    An  expression  of  frolic 

and  exultation,  and  sometimes  of  wonder.        B.  Jonson. 

Hey'day'  (ha'da'),  re.    [Prob.  for  high  day.    See  High, 

and  Day.]     The  time  of  triumph  and  exultation  ;  hence, 

joy,  high  spirits,  frolicsomeness  ;  vrildness. 

The  heyday  in  the  blood  is  tame.  Shak. 

In  the  heyday  of  their  victories.    J.  H.  Newman. 
Hey'de-gfUy  (ha'de-gi),  re.    [Perh.  fr.  heyday  -|-  gtiise.} 
A  kind  of  country-dance  or  round.     [Ois.]  Spenser, 

Heyh,  Heygh  (ha),  a.    High.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Heyne  (han),  re.  [AS.  Aeon  low,  mean.]  A  wretch; 
a  rascal.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Hey'tben  (ha'then),  adv.  [Icel.  heSan.}  Hence. 
[06s.]  Chaucer. 

Hi-a'tion  (ht-a'shiin),  re.  [See  Hiatus.]  Act  of  gap- 
ing. [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Hl-a'tns  (-tBs),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Hiatus,  E.  Hiatuses  (-6z). 
[L.,  fr.  hiare,  hiatum,  to  gape ;  akin  to  E.  yawn.  See 
Tawn.]  1.  An  opening ;  an  aperture  ;  a  gap  ;  a  chasm ; 
esp.,  a  defect  in  a  manuscript,  where  some  part  is  lost  or 
effaced  ;  a  space  where  something  is  wanting ;  a  break. 

2.  (Gram.)  The  concurrence  of  two  vowels  in  two  suc- 
cessive words  or  syllables.  Pope. 
Hi-ber'na-Cle  (ht-ber'na-k'l),  re.  [L.  hibernactdnm  a 
winter  residence,  pi.  hibernacula  winter  quarters  :  cf.  P. 
hibernacle.  See  Hibernate.]  That  which  serves  for 
protection  or  shelter  in  winter ;  winter  quarters  ;  as,  the 
hibernacle  of  an  animal  or  a  plant.  Ifarlyn. 
II  Hl'ber-nac'U-Inm  (hl'ber-nSk'iS-lum),  re.  [See  Hi- 
bernacle.] 1.  (Bot.)  A  winter  bud,  in  which  the 
rudimentary  foliage  or  flower,  as  of  most  trees  and 
shrubs  in  the  temperate  zone,  is  protected  by  closely 
overlapping  scales. 

2.  (Zool. )  A  little  case  in  which  certain  Insects  pass 
the  winter. 

3.  Winter  home  or  abiding  place.  J,  Burroughs. 
Hl-ber'nal  (hi-ber'nal),  a.     [L.  hibernalis,  from  the 

root  of  hiems  winter  ;  akin  to  Gr.  x'w*'  snow,  Skr.  hima 
cold,  winter,  snow :  cf.  P.  hibernal.}  Belonging  or  re- 
lating to  winter  ;  wintry  ;  winterish.        Sir  T.  Broxcne. 

Hi'lier-nate  (hi'ber-nat;  277),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Hibernated  (-na'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hibernating 
(-na'ting).]  [L.  hibernare,  hibernatum,  fr.  hibemu.i 
wintry.  See  Hibernal.]  To  winter ;  to  pass  the  season 
of  winter  in  close  quarters,  in  a  torpid  or  lethargic  state, 
as  certain  mammals,  reptiles,  and  insects. 

Inclination  would  lead  me  to  hibernate,  during  half  the  year, 
in  this  uncomfortable  climate  of  Great  Britain.  Southey.. 

Hi'ber-na'tion  (hi'ber-na'shtin),  re.  [Cf.  P.  hiberna- 
tion.}    The  act  or  state  of  hibernating.  Evelyn. 

Hi-ber'nl-an  (lu-ber'nt-(rn),  a.  [L.  Hibemia  Ire- 
land.] Of  or  pertaining  to  Hibernia,  now  Ireland  ;  Irish. 
—re.    A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Ireland. 

Hl-ber'nl-clsm  (-sTz'm),    1  re.     An  idiom  or  mode  af 

Hi-ber'ni-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  (  speech  peculiar  to  the 
Irish.  Todd. 

Hl-ber'no-Celt'lc  (-no-s51'tTk),  ».  The  native  lan- 
guage of  the  Irish  ;  that  branch  of  the  Celtic  languages 
spoken  by  the  n;itives  of  Ireland.     Also  adj. 

Hi-bis'CUS  (hi-bts'kns),  re.  [L.,  marsh  mallow ;  cf. 
Gr.  ipCa-KOi.}  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  (horbs,  shrubs, 
or  trees),  some  species  of  which  have  linge,  sh(i«y  flow- 
ers. Some  species  are  cultivated  in  India  for  their  fiber, 
which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hemp.  See  Althea, 
Hollyhock,  and  Mahoe. 

Hlc'cl-US  doc'tl-US  (htk'shY-tis  d5k'shT-as).  [Cor- 
rupted fr.  L.  hie  c.tt  doctus  this  is  a  learned  man.]  A 
juggler.     [Cant}  Hiidihras. 

Hiccough  (hTk'kOp ;  277),  n.  [OE.  hickiip.  hicket, 
hickock  ;  prob.  of  imitative   origin  ;  cf.  D.  \'  Dan.  At*, 
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Sw.  hicka.  Armor,  hak,  kik,  W.  ig,  F.  hoguet.] 
{Physiol.)  A  moditied  respiratory  movement;  a  spas- 
modic inspiration,  consisting  of  a  sudden  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm,  accompanied  with  closure  of  the  glottis, 
so  that  further  entrance  of  air  ia  prevented,  while  the 
impulse  of  the  column  of  air  entering  and  striking  upon 
the  closed  glottis  produces  a  sound,  or  hiccough.  [Writ- 
ten also  hickup  or  hiccup.'] 

Hiccough  (hik'kup ;  277),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hic- 
coughed (-kupt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hiccoughino.]  To  have 
a  hiccough  or  liiccoughs. 

Hick'0-ry  (htk'o-ry),  n.  [North  American  Indian 
pawcohiccora  (Capt.  J.  Smith)  a  kmd  of  milk  or  oily 
liquor  pressed  from  pounded  hickory  nuts.  "  Pohickory  " 
is  named  m  a  list  of  Virginia  trees,  in  1653,  and  tliis 
was  finally  shortened  to  "  hickory."  J.  H.  Trumbull.'] 
(Sot.)  An  American  tree  of  the  genua  Gary  a,  of  which 
there  are  several  species.  Tlie  shagbark  is  the  C.  alba, 
and  has  a  very  rough  bark  ;  it  affords  the  hickory  nut  of 
the  markets.  The  pignut,  or  brown  hickory,  is  the  C. 
glabra.  The  swamp  hickory  ia  C.  amara,  having  a  nut 
whose  shell  is  very  tliiu  and  the  kernel  bitter. 

Hickory  shad.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  The  mattowacca,  or  fall  her- 
ring,   (i)  The  gizzard  shad. 

Hlcks'ite  (hiks'it),  n.  A  member  or  follower  of  the 
"  liberal  "  party,  headed  by  Elias  Hicks,  wMch,  because 
of  a  change  of  views  respecting  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
the  Atonement,  seceded  from  the  conservative  portion  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  United  States,  in  1827. 

Hlck'up  (hik'up),  n.  &  V.  i.    See  Hiccough. 

Hlck'wall'  C-wal'),  )  B.     [OE.,  also    hyghwhele,  hig- 

Hlck'way'  (-wa'),  )  hawe.]  The  lesser  spotted 
R'Oodpecker  {Dendrocopus  minor)  of  Europe.  \_Prov. 
Eng.] 

Hid  (hid),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Hide.     See  Hidden. 

Hld'age  (hid'aj),  m.  [From  hide  a  quantity  of  laud.] 
(0.  Bug.  Law)  A  tax  formerly  paid  to  the  kinga  of  Eng- 
land for  every  hide  of  land.     [Written  alao  hydage.] 

Hl-dal'gO  (hi-dSl'go  ;  Sp.  e-dal'go),  n.  [Sp.,  contr. 
fr.  hijo  de  algo,  i.  e.,  son  of  something  ;  hijo  son  (fr.  LL. 
filiiis)  -\-  algo  something,  fr.  L.  aliquod.  Cf.  Fidalgo.] 
A  title,  denoting  a  Spaniah  nobleman  of  the  lower  class. 

Kld'den  (hTd'd'n),  p.  p.  &  a.  from  Hide.  Concealed  ; 
put  out  of  view ;  secret  ;  not  known ;  mysterious. 

Hidden  fifths  or  octaves  (Mhs.),  consecutive  iiftha  or 
octaves,  not  sounded,  but  suggested  or  implied  in  the 
parallel  motion  of  two  parts  towards  a  fifth  or  an  octave. 
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Syn. —  Hidden,  Secret,  Covert,  ^trft/era  may  denote 
either  known  to  no  one  ;  as,  a  hidden  disease  •,  or  inten- 
tionally concealed ;  as,  a  hidden  purpose  of  revenge.  Se- 
cret denotes  that  the  tiling  is  known  only  to  the  party 
or  parties  concerned  ;  as,  a  secret  conspiracy.  Covert  lit- 
erally denotes  what  is  not  open  or  avowed ;  as,  a  covert 
§laa ;  but  is  often  applied  to  what  we  mean  shall  be  un- 
erstood,  without  openly  expressing  it ;  as,  a  covert  allu- 
sion. Secret  is  opposed  to  known,  and  hidden  to  revealed. 
Bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  darkness.  1  Cor.  iv.  5. 
My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 

Still  moves  with  thine,  joined  in  connection  sweet.    Milton. 
By  what  best  way. 
Whether  of  open  war,  or  covert  guile. 
We  now  debate.  Milton. 

Hid'den-lte  (htd'den-it),  n.  [After  W.  E.  Hidden.] 
{Min.)  An  emerald-green  variety  of  spodumene  found  in 
North  Carolina  ;  lithia  emerald, —  used  as  a  gem. 
Hid'den4y  (hld'd'n-iy),  adv  in  a  hidden  manner. 
Hlflo  (hid),  V.  t.  limp.  Hid  (hid) ;  p.  p.  Hidden 
(hTd'd'n),  Hid  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hiding  (hid'ing).] 
[OE.  hiden,  huden,  AS.  hydan;  akin  to  Gr.  Kev9ei.v,  and 
prob.  to  E.  house,  hut,  and  perh.  to  E.  hide  of  an  ani- 
mal, and  to  hoard.  Cf.  Hoard.]  1.  To  conceal,  or 
withdraw  from  sight ;  to  put  out  of  view ;  to  secrete. 

A  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill  can  not  be  hid.  Matt.  v.  15. 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid.  Shak. 

2.  To  withhold  from  knowledge  ;  to  keep  secret ;  to 
refrain  from  avowing  or  confessing. 

Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate.     J'ope. 

3.  To  remove  from  danger ;  to  shelter. 

In  the  time  of  trouble  he  shall  hide  me  in  his  pavilion. 

Ps.  xxvii.  5. 

To  hide  one's  self,  to  put  one's  self  in  a  condition  to  be 
safe  ;  to  secure  protection.  "  A  prudent  man  foreseeth 
the  evil,  and  hideth  himself."  Prov.  xxii.  3.  —  To  hide 
the  face,  to  withdraw  favor.  "Thou  didst  hide  thy  face, 
and  I  was  troubled."  Ps.  xxx.  7.  —To  hide  the  face  from. 
(a)  To  overlook;  to  pardon.  '■'■  Hide  thy  face  from  my 
sins."  Ps.  U.  9.  (b)  To  withdraw  favor  from  ;  to  be  dis- 
pleased with, 

Syn.  — To  conceal;  secrete;  disguise;  dissemble; 
screen ;  cloak ;  mask  ;  veil.     See  Conceal. 

Hide,  V.  i.  To  lie  concealed ;  to  keep  one's  self  out 
of  view ;  to  be  vrithdrawn  from  sight  or  observation. 

Bred  to  disguise,  in  public  'tis  you  hide.  Pope. 

Hide  and  seek,  a  play  of  children,  in  which  some  hide 
themselves,  and  others  seek  them.  Swift. 

Hide,  n.  [AS.  hid,  earlier  hlged ;  prob.  orig.,  land 
enough  to  support  a  family;  cf.  AS.  hiwan,  hlgan, 
members  of  a  household,  and  E.  hind  a  peasant.]  (0. 
Eng.  Law)  (a)  An  abode  or  dwelling.  (J)  A  measure 
of  land,  common  in  Domesday  Book  and  old  English 
charters,  the  quantity  of  which  is  not  well  ascertained, 
but  has  been  differently  estimated  at  80,  100,  and  120 
acres.     [Written  also  hyde.] 

Hide,  n.  [OE.  hide,  hude,  AS.  hyd;  akin  to  D.  huid, 
OiKG.Jiut,  G.  haul,  loel.  hu8.  Dan.  &  Sw.  hud,  L.  cutis, 
Gr.  ku'to;  ;  and  cf.  Gr.  ctkutos  skin,  hide,  L.  scutum  shield, 
and  E.  sky.     V13.]      1.  The  skin  of  an  animal,  either 


raw  or  dressed ;  —  generally  applied  to  the  undressed 
skins  of  the  larger  domestic  animals,  as  oxen,  horses,  etc. 

2.  The  human  skin  ;  —  so  called  in  contempt. 

O  tiger's  heart,  wrapped  in  a  woman's  hide  I       Shak. 

Hide  (hid),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hided  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Hiding.]  To  flog ;  to  whip.  [Prov.  Eng.  &  Low, 
U.S.] 

Hide1)0Und'  (hid'bound'),  a.  1.  Having  the  skin  ad- 
hering so  closely  to  the  ribs  and  back  as  not  to  be  easily 
loosened  or  raised  ;  —  said  of  an  animal, 

2.  {Hort.)  Having  the  bark  so  close  and  constricting 
that  it  impedes  the  growth ;  —  said  of  trees.  Bacon. 

3.  Untractable ;  bigoted ;  obstinately  and  blindly  or 
stupidly  conservative.  Slilion.     Carlyle. 

4.  Niggardly ;  penurious.     [Obs.]  Quarles. 
Hld'e-OUS   (hid'e-us;  277),  a.     [OE.   hidous,  OF.  hi- 

dous,  hidos,  hidus,  hisdos,  hisdous,  F.  hideux :  cf .  OF. 
hide,  hisde,  fright ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  0H6.  egidl 
horror,  or  L.  hispidosus,  for  hispidus  rough,  bristly,  E. 
hispid.]  1.  Frightful,  shocking,  or  offensive  to  the  eyes ; 
dreadful  to  behold ;  as,  a  hideous  monster ;  hideous 
looks.    "A  piteous  and  AwZeous  spectacle."      Macaulay. 

2.  Distressing  or  offensive  to  the  ear  ;  exciting  terror 
or  dismay  ;  as,  a  hideous  noise.  "  Hideous  cries."  Shak. 

3.  Hateful ;  shocking.  "  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous 
matter  to  deliver. "  SJwk. 

Syn.  —  Frightful ;    ghastly  ;   grim  ;   grisly  ;    horrid  ; 
dreadful ;  terrible. 
— Hld'e-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Hld'e-ous-ness,  n. 

Hid'er  (hid'er),  n.     One  who  hides  or  conceals. 

Hid'ing,  n.  The  act  of  hiding  or  concealing,  or  of 
withholding  from  view  or  knowledge ;  concealment. 

There  was  the  hiding  of  his  power.        Nab.  iii.  4. 

Hid'ing,  n.     A  flogging.     [Colloq.]       Charles  Eeade. 

Hie  (hi),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hied  (hid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Hying.]  [OE.  hien,  hihen,  highen,  AS.  higian  to 
hasten,  strive ;  cf.  L.  ciere  to  put  in  motion,  call  upon, 
rouse,  Gr.  Kieiv  to  go,  E.  cite.]  To  hasten  ;  to  go  in 
haste ;  —  also  often  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun.  [Rare, 
except  in  poetry]  "  My  husband  hies  him  home."  Shak. 
The  youth,  returning  to  his  mistress,  hies.      Dryden. 

Hie,  n.    Haste ;  diligence.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Hl'ems  (hi'Smz),  n.     [L.]     Winter.  Shak. 

II  Hi'e-ra-pl'cra  (hi'e-ra-pi'kra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  lipos 
sacred -)- 7riKpo9  bitter.]  ijiled.)  A  warming  cathartic 
medicine,  made  of  aloes  and  canella  bark.        Dunglison. 

Hi'er-arch  (hi'er-ark),  n.  [LL.  hierarcha,  Gr.  Upap- 
X»)S ;  Up6^  sacred  (akin  to  Skr.  ishiras  vigorous,  fresh, 
blooming)  -f-  a.px6i  leader,  ruler,  fr.  apx^i-v  to  lead,  rule  : 
cf.  F.  hiei'arque.]  One  who  has  high  and  controlling 
authority  in  sacred  things  ;  the  chief  of  a  sacred  order  ; 
aa,  princely  hierarchs.  Milton. 

Hl'er-arch'al  (-ark'ol),  )  a.     Pertaining  to  a  hierarch. 

EQ'er-arcll'lC  (-arklk),  )  "  The gieathierarchal  stan- 
dard." Milton. 

Hl'er-arch'lc-al  (-arkl-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hierorchigue.] 
Pertaining  to  a  hierarchy.  —  HI'er-arcll'iC-al-ly,  adv. 

Hi'er-arch'lsm  (Wer-ark'Tz'm),  n.  The  principles  or 
authority  of  a  hierarchy. 

The  more  dominant  hierarchism  of  the  West.    Milman. 

Hl'er-arch'y  (-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Hierarchies  (-iz).  [Gr. 
Upapxia :  cf.  F.  hierarchic.]  1.  Dominion  or  authority 
in  sacred  things. 

2.  A  body  of  officials  disposed  organically  in  ranks  and 
orders  each  subordinate  to  the  one  above  it ;  a  body  of 
ecclesiastical  rulers. 

3.  A  form  of  government  administered  in  the  church 
by  patriarchs,  metropolitans,  archbishops,  bishops,  and, 
in  an  inferior  degree,  by  priests.  Shipley. 

4.  A  rank  or  order  of  holy  beings. 

Standards  and  gonfalons  .  .  .  for  distinction  serve 

Of  hierarchies,  of  orders,  and  degrees.  Milton. 

Hl'er-at'lc  (hi'Sr-Sfik),  a.  [L.  hieratieus,  Gr.  Jepart- 
Kos  ;  akin  to  lepds  sacred  :  cf.  F.  hieratique.]  Conse- 
crated to  sacred  uses ;  sacerdotal ;  pertaining  to  priests. 

Hieratic  character,  a  mode  of  ancient  Egyptian  writing ; 
a  modified  form  of  hieroglyphics,  tending  toward  a  cur- 
sive hand  and  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  sacerdotal 
character,  as  the  demotic  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
people. 

It  was  a  false  notion  of  the  Greeks  that  of  the  three  kinds  of 
writing  used  by  the  Egyptians,  two  —  for  that  reason  called  hier- 
oglyphic and  hieratic — were  employed  only  for  sacred,  while 
the  third,  the  demotic,  was  employed  lor  secular,  purposes.  No 
such  distinction  is  discoverable  on  the  more  ancient  Egyfitian 
monuments ;  but  we  retain  the  old  names  founded  on  hiisap- 
prehension.  W.  H.  Ward  (Johjisan's  Cue). 

Hi'er-OC'ra-Cy  (hi'er-5k'ra-sy)j  n.  [Gr.  iepds  sacred 
-\-  Kparelv  to  be  strong,  rule.]  Government  by  eccle- 
siastics ;  a  hierarchy.  Jefferson. 

Hl'er-0-glyph  (hi'er-6-glTf), )  n.    [Cf.  F.  hieroglyphe. 

Hl'er-0-glyph'lc  (-glif'ik),    )     See  Hieroglyphic,  a.] 

1.  A  sacred  character ;  a  character 
in  picture  writing,  as  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Mexicans,  etc.  Specific- 
ally, in  the  plural,  the  picture  writing 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  priests.  It  is 
made  up  of  three,  or,  as  some  say, 
four  classes  of  characters :  first,  the 
hieroglyphic  proper,  or  figurative,  in 
which  the  representation  of  the  ob- 
ject conveys  the  idea  of  the  object 
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sisting  of  symbols  representmg  ideas,      ^^  Ei-yp 
not  sounds,  as  an  ostrich  feather  is  a     lisk). " 
symbol  of  truth  ;  third,  the  phonetic, 
consisting  of  symbols  employed  as  syllables  of  a  word, 
or  as  letters  of  the  alphabet,  having  a  certain  sound,  as 
a  hawk  represented  the  vowel  a. 

2.  Any  character  or  figure  which  has,  or  is  supposed 

to  have,  a  hidden  or  mysterious  significance ;  hence,  any 

unintelligible  or  illegible  character  or  mark.     [Colloq.] 

Hl'er-0-glyph'lC  (-glTftk),    I  a.     [L.  hieroglyphicus, 

Hl'er-o-glyph'lc-al  (-I-kal),  f     Gr.  UpoyKvii>i.K6i ;  U- 


pos  sacred  -\-  yKv^eiv  to  carve :  cf.  F.  hiSroglyphique.'] 

1.  Emblematic ;  expressive  of  some  meaning  Ijy  char- 
acters, pictures,  or  figures ;  as,  hieroglyphic  writing ; 
a  hieroglyphic  obelisk. 

Pages  no  better  than  blanks  to  common  minds,  to  his,  hiero< 
glyphical  of  wisest  secrets.  Prof.  Wilson. 

2.  Resembling  hieroglyphics ;  not  decipherable.  "  An 
hieroglyphical  scrawl."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Hl'ef-0-glyph'lC-al-ly  (hi'er-o-gllf'I-kol-iy),  adv.  In 
hieroglyphics. 

Hl'er-Og'ly-phlst  (hl'er-Sg'li-fist  or  hI'er-o-gllf'Ist ; 
277),  n.     One  versed  in  hieroglyphics.  Gliddon. 

Hi'er-O-gram  (hi'er-o-gr5m),  n.  [Gr.  Upds  sacred  -j- 
-gram.]     A  form  of  sacred  or  hieratic  writing. 

Hl'er-0-gram-mat'lc  (-mat'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hierogram- 
matique.]  Written  in,  or  pertaining  to,  hierograms; 
expressive  of  sacred  writing.  Bp.  Warburton. 

Hl'er-o-gram'ma-tlst  (-grSm'ma^tist),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
hierogrammatiste.]  A  writer  of  hierograms  ;  also,  one 
skilled  in  hieroglyphics.  .         Greenhill. 

Hi'er-O-graph'iC  (-grSftk),  1  a.     [L.  hierographicus, 

Hl'er-O-graph'lC-al  (-T-kal),  )  Gr.  ;epoypa(;ii(cds  :  cf. 
F.  hierographique.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  sacred  writing. 

Hi'er-Og'ra-phy  (-og'ra-fj),  n.  [Gr.  ;epoypac;>i'a ;  ie- 
pds sacred  -|-  ypa^eif  to  write :  cf.  F.  hierographie.] 
Sacred  writing,     [i?.]  Bailey. 

Hi'er-Ol'a-try  (lu'er-81'a-try),  n.  [Gr.  Jepds  sacred  + 
Aarpeia  worship,  AoTpeu'eiv  to  worship.]  The  worship  of 
saints  or  sacred  things.     [iJ.]  Coleridge. 

Hl'er-O-log'lc  (-o-15j'ik),  I  a.      [Cf.  F.  hierologique.] 

Hi'er-O-log'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )      Pertaining  to  hierology. 

Hl'er-ol'O-glSt  (-ol'o-jTst),  re.     One  versed  in,  or  who  , 
.studies,  hierology. 

Hi'er-Ol'O-gy  (-jy))  n.  [Gr.  UpoXoyia. ;  tepdt  sacred  -j- 
A.dyos  discourse  :  cf .  F.  hierologie.]  A  treatise  on  sacred 
tlungs;  especially,  the  science  which  treats  of  the  an- 
cient writings  and  inscriptions  of  the  Egyptians,  or  a 
treatise  on  that  science. 

Hl'er-0-man'cy  (hi'er-6-mSn'sJf.),  n.  [Gr.  iepds  sacred 
-f-  /iavTeta  divination  :  cf.  F.  hieromantie.]  Divination 
by  observing  the  objects  offered  in  sacrifice. 

Hl'er-0-mar'tyr  (-mar'ter),  n.  [Gr.  iepds  sacred  + 
E.  martyr.]    A  priest  who  becomes  a  martyr. 

II  Hl'e-rom-ne'mon  (hi'e-rSm-ne'mon),  n.     [NL.,  from! 
Gr.  Upofxvi^inav ;  iepds  sacred  -f-  iivrifioiv  mindful,  fr.  juva-1 
crSai  to  tliink  on,  remember.]  (Gr.  Aniiq.)  1.  The  sacred 
secretary  or  recorder  sent  by  each  state  belonging  to  the 
Amphictyonic  Council,  along  with  the  deputy  or  min- 
ister. Liddell  &  Scott. 

2.  A  magistrate  who  had  charge  of  religious  matters, 
as  at  Byzantium.  Liddell  &  Scott. 

II  Hl'er-on  (lu'er-Sn),  n.  [Gr.  iepdy.]  A  consecrated 
place  ;  esp.,  a  temple. 

Hi'er-on'y-mlte  (hi'er-Bn'I-mlt),  re.  [From  St.  Hier. 
onymus,  or  Jerome.]     (Eccl.)  See  Jeronymite. 

Hl-er'O-pbant  (hi-5r'o-fant  or  hi'er-;  277),  re.  [L. 
hierophanta,  hierophantes,  Gr.  iepoi/iai/nis  ;  iepds  sacred 
+  i^aiveiv  to  show,  maue  known  :  cf.  F.  hiSrophante.J 
The  presiding  priest  who  initiated  candidates  at  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries ;  hence,  one  who  teaches  the  mys- 
teries and  duties  of  religion.  Abp.  Potter. 

Hl'er-0-phan'tlC  (hi'er-o-f5n'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  tepoijxivTi- 
Kos.]     Of  or  relating  to  hierophants  or  their  teachings. 

Hi'er-OS'CO-py  (hi'er-Ss'ko-py),  re.  [Gr.  iepoo-Koirii 
divination  ;  iepds  sacred  -|-  a-KOTi-elv  to  view.]  Divination 
by  inspection  of  entrails  of  victims  offered  in  sacrifice. 

II  Hl'er-0-tlie'ca  (h5'er-o-the'k4),  re.  /  pi.  -cm  (  -se). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  UpoBrjiert;  iepds  sacred  +  Sijutj  chest.]  A 
receptacle  for  sacred  objects. 

HI'er-OUr'gy  (Wer-our'jJ^),  re.  [Gr.  iepovpyCa  ;  iepds 
sacred  -|-  epyov  work.]  A  sacred  or  holy  woik  or  wor. 
ship.     [Obs.]  _  Walerland. 

Hl'fa-lu'tm  (hi'fa-lu'tTn),  re.     See  Highfaluting. 

Hig'gle  (hig'g'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Higgled  (-g'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Higgling  (-glTng).]  [Cf.  Haggle,  oi 
Huckster.]     1.  To  hawk  or  peddle  provisions. 

2.  To  chaffer ;  to  stickle  for  small  advantages  in  buy- 
ing and  selling ;  to  haggle. 

A  person  accustomed  to  higgle  about  taps.      Jeffrey. 
To  truck  and  higgle  for  a  private  good.       Emerson. 

Hlg'gle-dy-pig'gle-dy  (h.Tg'g'i-dy-pTg'g'i-dy),  adv. 

In  confusion  ;  topsy-turvy.     [Colloq.]  Johnson. 

Hig'gler  (hig'gler),  re.     One  who  higgles. 

High  (hi),  V.  i.     [See  Hie.]    To  hie.     [Obs.] 

Men  must  high  them  apace,  and  make  haste.    Holland. 

High  (hi),  a.  [Compar.  Higher  (-er) ;  superl.  High- 
est.] [OE.  high,  hegh,  hey,  heh,  AS.  heah,  heh;  akin  to 
OS.  'hoh,  OFries.  hag,  hach,  D.  hoog,  OHG.  hoh,  G.  hoch, 
Icel.  har,  Sw.  hog,  Dan.  hoi,  Goth,  hauhs,  and  to  Icel. 
haugr  mound,  G.  hUgel  hill,  Lith.  kaukaras.]  1.  Ele- 
vated above  any  starting  point  of  measurement,  as  a 
line,  or  surface ;  having  altitude ;  lifted  up ;  raised  or 
extended  in  the  direction  of  the  zenith ;  lofty ;  tall ;  as, 
a  high  mountain,  tower,  tree ;  the  sun  is  high. 

2.  Regarded  as  raised  up  or  elevated  ;  distinguished ; 
remarkable  ;  conspicuous  ;  superior ;  —  used  indefinitely 
or  relatively,  and  often  in  figurative  senses,  which  are  un- 
derstood from  the  connection ;  as  :  — 

(o)  Elevated  in  character  or  quality,  whether  moral 
or  intellectual ;  preeminent ;  honorable ;  as,  high  aims, 
or  motives.     "  The  highest  faculty  of  the  soul."    Baxter. 

(6)  Exalted  in  social  standing  or  general  estimation, 
or  in  rank,  reputation,  office,  and  the  like  ;  dignified ; 
as,  she  was  welcomed  in  the  highest  circles. 

He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown.  Shak. 

(c)  Of  noble  birth  ;  illustrious  ;  as,  of  high  family. 

(d)  Of  great  strength,  force,  importance,  and  the  like; 
strong ;  mighty  ;  powerful  ;  violent ;  sometimes,  tri- 
umphant ;  victorious ;  majestic,  etc. ;  as,  a  high  wind ; 
Ai^rA  passions.  "  With  rather  a  AtpA  manner. "  Thackeray. 

Strong  is  thy  hand,  and  high  is  thy  right  hand.    Ps.  Ixxxi-t.  13. 
Can  heavenly  minds  such  high  resentment  show  ?    Dryden. 
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(e)  Very  abstract;  difficult  to  comprehend  or  sur- 
mount ;  grand ;  noble. 

Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things.      Skak. 
Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  more,    Wordsworth. 
(/)  Costly ;  dear  In  price  ;  extravagant ;  as,  to  hold 
goods  at  a  high  price. 

If  they  must  be  good  at  so  high  a  rate,  they  know  they  may- 
be safe  at  a  cheaper.  South, 
(g)  Arrogant  ;  lofty  ;  boastful ;  proud  ;   ostentatious ; 

—  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

An  high  look  and  a  proud  heart  ...  is  sin.    Prov.  xxi.  4. 

His  forces,  after  all  the  high  discourses,  amounted  really  but 

to  eighteen  hundred  foot.  Clarendon. 

3.  Possessing  a  characteristic  quality  in  a  supreme  or 
superior  degree  ;  as,  high  (i.  e.,  intense)  heat ;  high  {i.  e., 
full  or  quite)  noon  ;  high  (i.  e.,  rich  or  spicy)  seasoning  ; 
high  {i.  e.,  complete)  pleasure  i  high  {i.  e.,  deep  or  vivid) 
color  ;  high  (i.  e.,  extensive,  thorough)  scholarship,  etc. 

High  time  it  is  this  war  now  ended  were.       Spenser. 
High  sauces  and  spices  are  fetched  from  the  Indies.    Baker. 

4.  (Cooier!/)  Strong-scented;  slightly  tainted  ;  as,  epi- 
cures do  not  cook  game  before  it  is  high. 

5.  (Mus.)  Acute  or  sharp  ;  —  opposed  to  ffraue  or  Zow  / 
as,  a  high  note. 

6.  (_Phon.)  Made  with  a  high  position  of  some  part  of 
the  tongue  in  relation  to  the  palate,  as  e  (eve),  oo  (food). 
See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  10,  11. 

High  admiral,  the  chief  admiral.  —  High  altar,  the  prin- 
cipal altar  in  a  church.  —  High  and  dry,  out  of  water ; 
out  of  reach  of  the  current  or  tide ;  —  said  of  a  vessel, 
aground  or  beached.  —  High  and  mighty,  arrogant ;  over- 
bearing. [Collon.]  —  High  art,  art  which  deals  with  lofty 
and  dignified  subjects  and  is  characterized  by  an  elevated 
style  avoiding  all  meretricious  display.  —  High  bailiff,  the 
chief  bailiff.  —  High  Church,  and  Low  Church,  two  ecclesi- 
astical parties  in  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  The  high-churchmen  emphasize 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  succession,  and  hold,  in  gen- 
eral, to  a  sacramental  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  to  bap- 
tismal regeneration,  and  to  the  sole  validity  of  Episcopal 
ordination.  They  attach  much  importance  to  ceremomes 
and  symbols  in  worship.  Low-churchmen  lay  less  stress 
on  these  points,  and,  in  many  instances,  reject  alto- 
gether the  pecuhar  tenets  of  the  high-church  school.  See 
Bkoad  CiTORCH.  —High  constable  (Law),  a  chief  of  con- 
stabulary. See  Constable, re., 2.  —High  commission  court, 
a  court  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  m  England  erected 
and  united  to  the  regal  power  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
1559.  On  account  of  the  abuse  of  its  powers  it  was  abol- 
ished in  1641.  —High  day  (Script.),  a  holy  or  feast  day. 
John  xix.  31.  -High  festival  (Eccl.),  a  festival  to  be  ob- 
served mth  full  ceremonial.—  High  German,  or  High  Butch. 
Bee  under  (Ierm  an.  —  High  Jinka,  an  old  Scottish  pastime ; 
hence,  noisy  revelry ;  wild  sport.  [Colloq.]  "  All  the 
high  jinks  of  the  county,  when  the  lad  comes  of  age."  F. 
Harrison.  —  High  latitude  ( Geog. ),  one  designated  by  the 
higher  figures ;  consequently,  a  latitude  remote  from  the 
equator.  —  High  life,  life  among  the  aristocracy  or  the 
rich.  —  High  liver,  one  who  indulges  in  a  rich  diet.  — 
High  living,  a  feeding  upon  rich,  pampering  food.  —  High 
Mass.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  See  under  Mass.  —High  milling,  a  proc- 
ess of  making  fiour  from  grain  by  several  successive 
grindings  and  intermediate  sorting,  instead  of  by  a  single 
grinding.  —  High  noon,  the  time  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
meridian.  —  High  place  (Script.),  an  eminence  or  mound 
on  which  sacrifices  were  offered.  — High  priest.  See  in  the 
Vocabulary.  —  High  relief,  (i^me  Arts)  See  Alto-eilievo. 

—  High  school.  See  under  School.  — High  seas  (Law),  the 
open  sea :  the  part  of  the  ocean  not  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  any  particular  sovereignty,  usually  distant 
three  miles  or  more  from  the  coast  line.  Wharton.  — 
High  steam,  steam  having  a  high  pressure.  -High  steward, 
the  eliief  steward.  —  High  tea,  tea  with  meats  and  extra 
relishes.  —  High  tide,  the  greatest  flow  of  the  tide  ;  high 
water.  —  High  time,  (a)  Quite  time  ;  full  time  for  the  oc- 
casion, (b)  A  time  of  great  excitement  or  enjoyment ; 
a  carousal.  [Slang]—  High  treason,  treason  against  the 
sovereign  or  the  state,  the  highest  civil  offense.  See 
Teeason. 

^W^  It  is  now  sufficient  to  speak  of  high  treason  as 
treason  simply,  seeing  that  petty  treason,  as  a  distinct 
offense,  has  been  abolished.  Mozley  &  W. 

—  High  water,  the  utmost  flow  or  greatest  elevation  of 
the  tide ;  also,  the  time  of  such  elevation.  —  High-water 
mark,  (a)  That  line  of  the  seashore  to  which  the  waters 
ordinarily  reach  at  high  water.  (6)  A  mark  showing  the 
highest  level  reached  by  water  in  a  river  or  other  body  of 
fresh  water,  as  in  time  of  freshet.  —  High-water  shrub 
(Bot.),  a  composite  shrub  (Iva  frutescens),  gTowing  in  salt 
marshes  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  — 
High  wina,  distilled  spirits  containing  a  high  percentage  of 
alcohol ;  —  usually  in  the  plural.  —  To  be  on  a  high  horse, 
to  be  on  one's  dignity ;  to  bear  one's  self  loftily.    [Colloq.] 

—  With  a  high  hand,  (a)  With  power ;  in  force ;  trium- 
phantly. "The  children  of  Israel  went  out  with  a 
high  hand."  Ex.  xiv.  8.  (6)  In  an  overbearing  manner, 
arbitrarily.  "  They  governed  the  city  with  a  high  hand." 
Jowett  (Thucyd.). 

Syn.  —  Tall ;  lofty ;  elevated  ;  noble  ;  exalted  ;  super- 
cilious ;  proud ;  violent ;  full ;  dear.    See  Tall. 

High  (hi),  adv.  In  a  high  manner ;  in  a  high  place  ; 
to  a  great  altitude  ;  to  a  great  degree ;  largely  ;  in  a  su- 
perior manner ;  eminently  ;  powerfully.  "And  reasoned 
high."    Milton.     "lean  not  reach  so  At(77i."    Shak. 

d^^  High  is  extensively  used  in  the  formation  of 
compound  words,  most  of  which  are  of  very  obvious  signi- 
fication ;  as,  AtffA-aimed./^'ff^-arched,  hioh-aspirm^,  high- 
bearing,  Ai'r/A-boasting,  /wffA-browed,  high-crestea,  high- 
crowned,  A(f/A-desigiiing,  /ri5f/«-engendered,  hiqh-teeAins, 
ft'ffrt-tiaming,  /t/3/i-fiavored,  high-ga,zing,  /(.((/A-heaped, 
l(i!7«-heeled,  /i?'ffA-priced,  high-reared,  hiq/i -resolved,  high- 
rigged,  high-Toofed,  high-seated,  higli-khou\dered,  high- 
Boaring,  htgh-tov/enng,  high-voiced,  and  the  like. 

High  and  low,  everywhere  ;  in  all  supposablo  places ;  as, 
1  hunted  high  and  low.    [Colloq.] 

High,  re.  1.  An  elevated  place ;  a  superior  region ;  a 
height ;  the  sky ;  heaven. 

2.  People  of  r.ink  or  high  station ;  as,  high  and  low. 

3.  {Card  Playing)  The  highest  card  dealt  or  drawn. 
High,  low.  Jack,  and  the  game,  a  game  at  cards ;  —  also 

called  rill  fours,  old  sledge,  and  seven  up.—  In  high  and  low, 


utterly ;  completely ;  in  every  respect.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

—  On  high,  aloft ;  above. 

The  dayspring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us.    Lvke  i.  78. 

—  The  Most  High,  the  Supreme  Being ;  God. 

High  (hi),  V.  i.     To  rise  ;  as,  the  sun  higheth.     [Obs."] 

Hlgh'blnd'er  (hi'blnd'er),  re.  A  ruffian  ;  one  who 
hounds,  or  spies  upon,  another ; — app.  esp.  to  the  members 
of  certain  alleged  societies  among  the  Chinese.     [U.  <S.J 

Hlgh'-blown'  (hi'blon'),  a.  Inflated,  as  with  conceit. 

Hlgh'born'  (hi'bSrn'),  a.     Of  noble  birth.  Shak. 

Hlgh'-bred'  (hi'bred'),  a.  Bred  in  high  life;  of  pure 
blood.  Byron. 

Hlgh'-bullt'  (WbTlf),  a.    Of  lofty  structure  ;  tall. 

"  High-built  organs."  Tennyson. 

The  high-built  elephant  liis  castle  rears.  Creech. 

High'— church'  (hi'chfirch'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to, 
or  favoring,  the  party  called  the  High  Church,  or  their 
doctrines  or  policy.     See  High  Church,  under  HiaH,  a. 

High'— Church'ism  (-tz'm),  n.  The  principles  of  the 
high-church  party. 

High'-church'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One 
who  holds  high-church  principles. 

Hlgh'-Church'man-Ship,  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
high-churchman.  J.  H.  Newman. 

High'-COl'ored  (hi'kul'erd),  a.  1.  Having  a  strong, 
deep,  or  glaring  color ;  flushed.  Shak. 

2.  Vivid  ;  strong  or  forcible  in  representation ;  hence, 
exaggerated ;  as,  a  high-colored  description. 

EQgh'— em-howed'  (hi'Sm-bod'),  a.  Having  lofty 
arches.    '^  The  high-embowed  tooi."  Milton. 

High'er-lng  (hi'er-ing),  a.  Rising  higher ;  ascending. 
In  ever  highering  eagle  circles.  Tennyson. 

Hlgh'fa-lu'tlng  (hi'fa-lii'tTng),  n.  [Perh.  a  corrup- 
tion of  high  flighting.]  High-flown,  bombastic  language. 
[Written  also  hifalulin.']     [Jocular,  U.  S.^  Lowell. 

High'— fed'  (lil'fSd'),  a.     Pampered ;  fed  luxuriously. 

Hlgh'-fln'lshed  (hi'fln'Tsht),  a.  Finished  with  great 
care  ;  polished. 

Hlgh'fU'er  (hi'fll'er),  re.  One  who  Is  extravagant  in 
pretensions,  opinions,  or  manners.  Swift. 

Hlgh'-flown'  (hi'flon'),  a.  1.  Elevated;  proud. 
^^  High-flown  hopes."  Denham. 

2.  Turgid ;  extravagant ;  bombastic  ;  inflated ;  as, 
high-flown  language.  3f.  Arnold. 

Hlgh'-flushed'  (hi'fliisht'),  a.    Elated.  Yotmg. 

Hlgh'fly'lng  (Wfll'ing),  a.  Extravagant  in  opinions 
or  ambition.     "  Highflying,  axhitrary  kings."     Dryden. 

Hlgh'-gC  (hi'go'),  re.     A   spree  ;  a  revel.     \_Low'\ 

Hlgh'-hand'ed  (hiliSnd'Sd),  a.  Overbearing;  op- 
pressive ;  arbitrary ;  violent ;  as,  a  higli^handed  act. 

Hlgh'-heart'ed  (hl'hart'Sd),  a.  Full  of  courage  or 
nobleness ;  high-souled.  —  Hlgh'-heart'ed-neSS,  re. 

Hlgh'-hoe'  (hi'ho'),  re.  (Zodl.)  The  European  green 
woodpecker  or  yaffle.      [Written  also  high-hoo."] 

Hlgh'-hold'er  (hl'hold'er),  re.     (Zodl.)  The'  flicker  ; 

—  called  also  high-hole.     [Loco.l,  17.  iS.] 

Hlgh'land  (lii'land),  n.  Elevated  or  mountainous 
land  ;  (often  in  the  pi.)  an  elevated  region  or  country ; 
as,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Highland  fling,  a  dance  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  High- 
landers ;  a  sort  of  hornpipe. 

Hlgh1and-er  (-er),  re.  An  inhabitant  of  highlands, 
especially  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Hlgh'land-ry  (-rf),  re.    Highlanders,  collectively. 

Hlgh'-lOW'  (hi'lo'),  n.     A  laced  boot,  ankle  high. 

Hlgh'ly,  adv.  In  a  high  manner,  or  to  a  high  degree  ; 
very  much ;  as,  highly  esteemed. 

Hlgh'men  (hi'men),  re.  pi.  Loaded  dice  so  contrived 
as  to  turn  up  high  numbers.     [06s.]   Sir  J.  Harrington. 

Hlgh'-met'tled  (hi'mSt't'ld),  a.  Having  abundance 
of  mettle  ;  ardent ;  full  of  fire  ;  as,  a  high-mettled  steed. 

Hlgh'-mlnd'ed  (hi'mind'Sd),  a.  1.  Proud ;  arro- 
gant.    [06s.] 

Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear.  Rom.  xi.  20. 

2.  Having,  or  characterized  by,  honorable  pride ;  of 
or  pertaining  to  elevated  principles  and  feelings ;  mag- 
nanimous ;  —  opposed  to  mean. 

High-minded,  manly  recognition  of  those  truths.     A.  Norton. 

Hlgh'-mlnd'ed-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  high- 
minded  ;  nobleness ;  magnanimity. 

Hlgh'most'  (hi'mosf),  a.    Highest.     [06s.]       Shak. 

Hlgh'ness,  re.  [AS.  he&hnes.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
high  ;  elevation ;  loftiness. 

2.  A  title  of  honor  given  to  kings,  princes,  or  other 
persons  of  rank ;  as.  His  Royal  Highness.  Shak. 

Hlgh'-palmed'  (hi'pamd'),  a.  {Zodl.)  Having  high 
antlers  ;  bearing  full-grown  sntlers  aloft. 

Hlgh'-pres'sure  (hl'prgsh'ur ;  135),  a.  1.  Having 
or  involving  a  pressure  greatly  exceeding  that  of  the 
atmosphere;  —  said  of  steam,  air,  water,  etc.,  and  of 
steam,  air,  or  hydraulic  engines,  water  wheels,  etc. 

2.  Fig.  :  Urgent ;  intense ;  as,  a  high-pressure  busi- 
ness or  social  life. 

High-pressure  engine,  an  engine  in  which  steam  at  high 
pressure  is  used.  It  may  be  either  a  condensing  or  a  non- 
condensing  engine.  Formerly  the  term  was  used  only  of 
the  latter.    See  Steam  engine. 

High'  priest'  (hi'  prest').  {Eccl.)  A  chief  priest ; 
esp.,  the  head  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 

Hlgh'-prlest'hood  (-hood),  re.    The  office,  dignity,  or 
position  of  a  high  priest. 
Hlgh'-prlest'Shlp,  n.     High-priesthood. 
Hlgh'-prin'cl-pled  (liI'prTn'si-p'ld),  a.    Possessed  of 
noble  or  honorable  principles. 

Hlgh'-proof  (hi'proof),  a.  1.  Highly  rectified  ;  very 
strongly  alcoholic  ;  as,  high-proof  spirits. 

2.  So  as  to  stand  any  test.     "  We  are  high-proof  rae\- 

ancholy."  Shak. 

Hlgh'-ralsed'  (M'razd'),  a.      1.    Elevated ;    raised 

aloft ;  upreared. 

2.  Elated  with  great  ideas  or  hopes.  Milton. 

Hlgh'-reaoh'lng  (hi'rech'Tng),  a.     Reaching  high  or 

upward  ;  hence,  ambitious  ;  aspiring.  Shak. 


Hlgh'-red'  (hi'rSd'),  a.  Of  a  strong  red  color. 

Hl^h'road'  (hi'rod'),  re.  A  highway ;  a  much  traveled 
or  main  road. 

High'-sea'soned  (-se'z'nd),  a.  Enriched  with  spice 
and  condiments ;  hence,  exciting ;  piquant. 

High'-slght'ed  (hi'sif  6d),  a.  Looking  upward ;  su- 
percilious.  Shak. 

Hlgh'-SOUled'  (hi'sold'),  a.  Having  a  high  or  noble 
spii"it ;  honoraljle.  E.  Everett. 

Hlgh'-sound'lng  (hi'sound'ing),  a.  Pompous;  noisy; 
ostentatious  ;  as,  high-sounding  words  or  titles. 

High'-splr'lt-ed  (hi'spir'it-ed),  a.  Full  of  spirit  or 
natural  fire  ;  haughty  ;  courageous  ;  impetuous ;  not 
brooking  restraint  or  opposition. 

High'-step'per  (hl'step'per),  re.  A  horse  that  moves 
with  a  high  step  or  proud  gait ;  hence,  a  person  having  a 
proud  bearing.     [Colloq.'] 

Hlgh'-stom'ached  (hi'stum'akt),  a.  Having  a  lofty 
spirit;  haughty.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Hlgh'-Strung'  (hi'striing'),  a.  Strung  to  a  high 
pitch  ;  spirited  ;  sensitive  ;  as,  a  high-strung  horse. 

High'-swell'lng  (-swSl'mg),  a.    Inflated  ;  boastful. 

Hlght  (hit),  re.    A  variant  of  Height. 

Hlght  (hit),  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  Eight,  Hot  (hot),  p.  p. 
HiGHT,  Hote  (hot),  HoTEN  (ho't'n).  See  Hote.]  [OE. 
heiten,highten,haten,  hoten;  also  flight,  hatte,  hetle,  is 
called,  was  called,  AS.  hatan  to  call,  name,  be  called,  to 
command,  promise  ;  also  hdtte  is  called,  was  called ; 
akin  to  G.  heissen  to  call,  be  called,  bid,  Goth,  haitan  to 
call,  in  the  passive,  to  be  called.]  1.  To  be  called  or 
named.     [Archaic  &  Poetic^ 

^W^  In  the  form  hight,  it  is  used  in  a  passive  sense  as  a 
present,  meaning  is  called  or  named,  also  as  a  preterite, 
was  called  or  named.  This  form  has  also  been  used  as 
a  past  participle.    See  Hote. 

The  great  poet  of  Italy, 

That  highte  Dante.  Chaucer. 

Bright  was  her  hue,  and  Geraldine  she  Jiight.    Surrey. 

Entered  then  into  the  church  the  Reverend  Teacher. 

Father  he  hight,  and  he  was,  in  the  parish.       Longfellom, 

Childe  Harold  was  he  hight.  Byron. 

2.  To  command ;  to  direct ;  to  impel.     [06s.] 
But  the  sad  steel  seized  not  where  it  was  hight 

Upon  the  child,  but  somewhat  short  did  fall.      Spenser. 

3.  To  commit ;  to  intrust.     [06s.] 

Yet  charge  of  them  was  to  a  porter  hight.    Spenser. 

4.  To  promise.     [06s.] 

He  had  hold  his  day,  as  he  had  hight.       Cftaitcer. 

Hight'en-er  (hit''n-er),  n.     That  which  heightens. 

Hlghth  (hith  or  hitth),  re.    Variant  of  Height.  [Oba.l 

Hlgh'-toned'  (hi'tond'),  a.    1.  High  in  tone  or  sound. 

2.  Elevated ;  high-principled ;  honorable. 
In  whose  high-toned  impartial  mind 
Degrees  of  mortal  rank  and  state 
Seem  objects  of  indifferent  weight.     Sir  W.  Scofi. 

HIgh'-top'  (hi'tSp'),  re.    A  ship's  masthead.      Skak, 

Hlgh'ty-tlgh'ty   (hl'ty-ti'ty),  a.     Hoity-toity. 

Hlgh'way'  (M'wa'),  re.  A  road  or  way  open  to  the 
use  of  the  public ;  a  main  road  or  thoroughfare. 

Syn.  —  Way ;  road ;  path  ;  course. 

Hlgh'way'man  (-mffn),  re.  /  pi.  Highwaymen  (-m«n). 
One  who  robs  on  the  public  road ;  a  highway  robber. 

Hlgh'-wronght'  (lii'raf),  a.  1.  Wrought  with  fine 
art  or  skill ;  elaborate.     [06s.]  Pope, 

2.  Worked  up,  or  swollen,  to  a  high  degree ;  as,  a  high- 
wrought  iiassioo.     '^  A  fiigh-ivrought  &ood."  Shak. 

Hl'gre  (hi'ger),  re.     See  Eagke.     [06s.]         Drayton. 

Hlg'-ta'per  (hig'ta'per),  re.  [Cf.  Hag-tapee.]  (Bot.) 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Verbascum  ( V.  Thapsus) ;  the 
common  mullein.      [Also  high-taper  and  hag-taper.'] 

Hlj'e-ra  (hTj'e-ra),  HiJ'ra  (hTj'ra),  re.     See  Heoika. 

Hl'lal  (hi'lol),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hilum. 

Hi'lar  (hi'ler\  a.     {Bot.)  Belonging  to  the  hilum. 

Hl-la'rl-OUS  (ht-la'ri-us  or  hi-),  a.  [L.  hilaris,  hila- 
rus,  Gr.  'lAapds ;  cf.  tXaos  gracious,  kindly.]  Mirthful; 
noisy;  merry. 

Hi-lar'i-ty  (ht-lSrT-ty  or  ht- ;  277),  re.  [L.  hilaritas  : 
cf.  F.  hilarite.  See  Hilaeiods.]  Boisterous  mirth; 
merriment ;  jollity.  Goldsmith. 

f^W^  Hilarity  differs  from  joii:  the  latter,  excited  by 
;ood  news  or  prosperity,  is  an  affection  of  the  mind  ;  the 
ormer,  produced  by  social  pleasure,  drinking,  etc., 
which  rouse  the  animal  spirits,  is  more  demonstrative. 

Syn.  — Glee;  cheerfulness;  mirth;  merriment;  gay- 
ety ;  joyousuess ;  exhilaration ;  joviality  ;  jollity. 

Hil'a-ry  term'  (hTl'a-ry  term').  Formerly,  one  of 
the  four  terms  of  the  courts  of  common  law  in  England, 
beginning  on  the  eleventh  of  January  and  ending  on  the 
thirty-first  of  the  same  month,  in  each  year ;  —  so  called 
from  the  festival  of  St.  Hilary,  January  13th. 

11^°*  The  Hilary  term  is  superseded  by  the  Hilary  sit- 
tings, which  commence  on  the  eleventh  of  January  and 
end  on  the  Wednesday  before  Easter.  Mozley  &  W. 

Hll'dlng  (hil'ding),  re.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  hind- 
ling,  dim.  of  hind,  adj.  Cf.  Prov.  E.  hilderling,  hinder- 
ling.  See  HiNDERLiNG.]  A  base,  menial  wretch.  —  a. 
Base  ;  spiritless.     [06s.1  Shak. 

HUe  (hil),  V.  i.    To  hide.  See  Helb.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Hlle  (liil),  re.     {Bot.)  Same  as  Hilum. 

HUl(hTl),  re.  [OE.  hil,  hul,  AS.  hyll;  akin  to  OD. 
hille,  hil,  L.  collis,  and  prob.  to  E.  hatilni,  holm,  and  col- 
umn. Cf.  2d  Holm.]  1.  A  natural  elevation  of  huifl, 
or  a  mass  of  e.arth  rising  above  tlio  common  level  of  the 
surrounding  land  ;  an  eminence  less  than  a  mountain. 

Every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low.     /s.  xl.  4. 

2.  The  earth  raised  about  the  roots  of  a  plant  or  clus- 
ter of  plants,     [fj.  S.']    See  Hill,  v.  i. 

3.  A  single  cluster  or  group  of  plants  growing  close 
together,  and  having  the  earth  Iieaped  up  about  tliem ; 
as,  a  hill  of  corn  or  potatoes.     [U.  S.] 

Hill  ant  (Zodl.),  a  common  ant  (Formica  rufa),oi  Eu- 
rope and  America,  which  makes  mounds  or  ant-hills  ovot 
its  nests.  —  Hill  myna  (/Cool.),  one  of  several  spoeics  of 
birds  of  India,  of  the  genus  Oracula,  and  allied  to  the 
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starlings.  They  are  easily  taught  to  speak  many  words. 
[Written  also  hill  jnynah.]  See  Myna.  —  Hill  partridge 
(Zo'dl.),  a  partridge  of  the  genus  AborophUa,  of  which 
numerous  species  inhabit  Soutliern  Asia  and  the  East  lu- 
dies.  —  Hill  tit  {Zo'dl.}^  one  of  numerous  species  of  small 
Asiatic  singing  birds  of  the  family  Leiotricliidx.  Many 
are  beautifully  colored. 

Hill  (hil),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hilled  (hild) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Hilling.]  To  surround  with  earth ;  to  heap  or 
draw  earth  around  or  upon  ;  as,  to  kill  com. 

Showing  them  how  to  plant  and  /lill  it.  Pal/rev. 

Hill'i-ness  (-i-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being  hilly. 

Hlll'ing,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  heaping  or  drawing 
earth  around  plants. 

Hill'OCk  (hll'uk),  re.     A  small  hill.  Shak. 

.  Hill'side'  (-sId'),  «.     The  side  or  declivity  of  a  hill. 

Hiirtop'  (-top'),  n.     The  top  of  a  hill. 

Hill'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  hills ;  uneven  in 
surface ;  as,  a  fo'Wy  country.     "  Hilly  Bteep."     Dryden. 

2.  Lofty ;  as,  hilly  empire.     [Oto.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Hilt  (hilt),  n.  [AS.  hilt.  Mile  ;  akiu  to  OHG.  lielza, 
Prov.  G.  hilze.,  Icel.  hjali.1  A  handle ;  especially,  the 
handle  of  a  sword,  dagger,  or  the  like. 

Hllt'ed,  a.  Having  a  hilt ;  —  used  in  composition ;  as, 
basket-/«'fterf,  crosB-hilted. 

Hi'lum  (hi'liim),  n.  [L.,  a  little  thing,  trifle.]  1.  (Bot.) 
The  eye  of  a  bean  or  other  seed ;  the  mark  or  scar  at  the 
point  of  attachment  of  an  ovule  or  seed  to  its  base  or  . 
support ;  —  called  also  hile. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  part  of  a  gland,  or  similar  organ,  where 
the  blood  vessels  and  nerves  enter ;  the  hilus ;  as,  the 
hilum  of  the  kidney. 

II  HllUS  (hFlus),  n.  [NL.]   [Anal.)  Same  as  Hiltjm,  2. 

Him  (him),  ^ron.     Them.    See  Hem.  \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Him,  pron.  [AS.  him,  dat.  of  he.  V183.  See  He.] 
The  objective  case  of  he.     See  He. 

Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive.    Rom.  xiv.  1. 

Friends  who  have  ^iven  him  the  most  sympathy,  Thackeray. 

^^^  In  old  English  his  and  him  were  respectively  the 
genitive  and  dative  forms  of  it  as  well  as  of  he.  This 
use  is  now  obsolete.  Poetically,  him  is  sometimes  used 
with  the  reflexive  sense  of  himself. 

I  never  saw  but  Humphrey,  duke  of  (iloster, 

Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman.  Shak. 

Hl-mala-yan  (hl-ma'la-yan  or  hlm'a-la'yan),  a. 
[Skr.  himalaya,  prop.,  the  abode  of  snow.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Himalayas,  the  great  mountain  chain  in 
Hindostan. 

Hlmp'ne  (himp'ne),  n.    A  hymn.     [Obs.']      Chaucer. 

Hlm-Self  (hTm-seU'),  pron.  1.  An  emphasized  form 
of  the  third  person  masculine  pronoun ;  —  used  as  a  sub- 
ject usually  with  he  ;  as,  he  himself  will  bear  the  blame  ; 
used  alone  in  the  predicate,  either  in  the  nominative  or 
objective  case  ;  as,  it  is  himself  who  saved  himself. 

But  he  /irniseZ/returned  from  the  quarries.    Judges  iii.  19. 

David  hid  himself  in  the  field.      1  Sam.  xs.  24. 

The  Lord  himself  ehiiW  give  you  a  sign.       Is.  vii.  14. 

Who  gave  /;tiiise;/"forus,  that  he  might  .  .  .  purify  unto  him- 
self a  peculiar  people.  Titus  ii.  14. 
With  shame  remembers,  while  Inmsel/was  one 
Of  tlae  same  herd,  hitnsel/'  the  same  had  done.    Denham. 

^W  Himself  was  formerly  used  instead  of  itself.  See 
Note  under  Him. 

It  comprehendeth  in  himself  n.\\  good.         Chaucer. 

2.  One's  true  or  real  character ;  one's  natural  temper 
and  disposition ;  the  state  of  being  in  one's  right  or  sane 
mind  (after  unconsciousness,  passion,  delirium,  or  abase- 
ment) ;  as,  the  man  has  come  to  himself. 

By  himself,  alone ;  unaccompanied  ;  apart ;  sequestered ; 
as,  he  sits  or  studies  by  himself.  —  To  leave  one  to  himself, 
to  withdraw  from  him  ;  to  let  him  take  his  own  course. 

Him-seli'  (-self),  Hlm-selve'  (-selv'),  Him-selv'en 
{-sSVven),  pron.  pi.    Themselves.    See  Hemselp.    lObs.J 

Chaucer. 

Him-selve' (-selv')>i>'"on.     See  1st  Himself.     [06s.] 

Hlm-yar'lC  (him-ySr'Tk),  1  a.  Pertatningto  Him- 

Him'ya-lit'io  (him'ya-rTt'Tk), )  yar,  an  ancient  king 
of  Temen,  in  Arabia,  or  to  his  successors  or  people  ;  as, 
the  Himyarilic  characters,  language,  etc. ;  applied  esp. 
to  certain  ancient  inscriptions  showing  the  primitive 
type  of  the  oldest  form  of  the  Arabic,  still  spoken  in 
Southern  Arabia.  Brande  &  C. 

Hin  (hin),  n.  [Heb.  Aire.]  A  Hebrew  measure  of 
liquids,  containing  three  quarts,  one  pint,  one  gill,  Eng- 
lish measure.  W.  H.  Ward. 

Hind  (hind),  n.  [AS.  hind;  akin  to  D.  hinde,  OHG. 
hinta,  G.  hinde,  hindin,  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  hind,  and 
perh.  to  Goth,  hinpan  to  seize  (in  comp.),  E.  Mint,  or  cf. 
Gr.  K6jnas  a  young  deer.]  1.  (Zool.)  The  female  of  the 
red  deer,  of  which  the  male  is  the  stag. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  A  spotted  food  fish  of  the  genus  Epinephe- 
lus,  as  E.  apua  of  Bermuda,  and  E.  Drummond-hayi  of 
Florida ;  —  called  also  coney,  John  Paw,  spotted  hind. 

Hind,  n.  [OE.  Mne,  AS.  hlne,  hlna,  orig.  gen.  pi.  of 
hiwan  domestics ;  akin  to  Icel.  hjU  man  and  wife,  do- 
mestics, family,  Goth.  AeM«afrauja  master  of  the  house, 
G.  Aei'rath  marriage ;  cf.  L.  civis  citizen,  E.  city  or  E. 
home.  Cf.  Hide  a  measure  of  land.]  1.  A  domestic ;  a 
servant.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

2,  A  peasant ;  a  rustic ;  a  farm  servant.     [Eng.'] 
The  hi/id.  that  homeward  dri\ing  the  slow  steer 
Tells  how  man's  daily  work  goes  forward  here.    Trench. 

Hind,  a.  ICompar.  Hinder  (-er) ;  siiperl.  Hindmost 
(-mosf),  or  Hindeemost  (-er-mosf).]  [OE.  hind,  adv., 
back,  AS.  hindan  behind.  See  Hindee,  a.]  In  the  rear ; 
—  opposed  to  front ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  part  or  end 
which  follows  or  is  behind,  in  opposition  to  the  part 
which  leads  or  is  before ;  as,  the  hind  legs  or  hind  feet 
of  a  quadruped ;  the  hind  man  in  a  procession. 

Hlnai)er-ry  (hlnd'hSr-ri^),  n.  [AS.  hindberie;  akin 
to  OHG.  hintberi,  G.  himbeere.  So  called  because  hinds 
or  stags  .ire  fond  of  them.  See  1st  Hind,  and  Beket.] 
The  raspberry.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Hind'brain'    (-bran'),     n.       [Hind,    adj.   -f   brain.] 


{Anat.)  The  posterior  of  the  three  principal  divisions  of 
the  brain,  including  the  epencephalon  and  metencepha- 
lon.     Sometimes  restricted  to  the  epencephalon  only. 

Hlnd'er  (hind'er),  a.  [OE.  hindere,  AS.  hinder,  adv., 
behind  ;  akiu  to  OHG.  hintar,  prep.,  behind,  G.  hinter, 
Goth,  hindar ;  orig.  a  comparative,  and  akin  to  AS.  hine 
hence.  See  Hence,  He,  and  cf.  Hind,  a..  Hindmost.] 
Of  or  belonging  to  that  part  or  end  which  is  in  the  rear, 
or  wliich  follows ;  as,  the  hinder  part  of  a  wagon ;  the 
hinder  parts  of  a  horse. 

He  was  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship.    Mark  iv.  38. 

Hin'der  (lun'der),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hindeked 
(-derd);  p.  pr.  &  vb  7i.  Hindering.]  [OE.  hindren, 
hinderen,  AS.  hindrian,  fr.  hinder  behind  ;  akin  to  D. 
hinderen,  G.  hindern,  OHG.  hintaron,  Icel.  &  Sw.  hin- 
dra,  Dan.  hindre.  See  Hinder,  a.]  1.  To  keep  back  or 
behind ;  to  prevent  from  starting  or  moving  forward  ; 
to  check ;  to  retard  ;  to  obstruct ;  to  interrupt ;  to  bring 
to  a  full  stop  ;  —  often  followed  hy  from;  as,  an  accident 
hindered  the  coach ;  drought  hinders  the  growth  of 
plants;  to  hinder  me  from  going. 

Them  that  were  eutering  in  ye  hindered.     Luke  xi.  52. 
From  your  affairs 
I  hinder  you  too  long.  Shak. 

2.  To  prevent  or  embarrass ;  to  debar  ;  to  shut  out. 

What  hinders  younger  brothers,  being  fathers  of  families, 
from  having  the  same  right  ?  Locke. 

Syn.  —  To  check ;  iretard ;  impede  ;  delay ;  block ;  clog ; 
prevent ;  stop ;  interrupt ;  counteract ;  thwart ;  oppose ; 
obstruct ;  debar ;  embarrass. 

Hin'der,  v.  i.  To  interpose  obstacles  or  impediments ; 
to  be  a  hindrance. 

This  objection  hinders  not  but  that  the  heroic  action  of  some 
commander  .  .  .  may  be  written.  Dryden. 

Hin'der-ance  (-ans),  n.    Same  as  Hindrance. 

Hln'der-er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  hinders. 

Hlnd'er-est  (hind'er-§st),  a.  Hindermost ;  —  superl. 
of  Hind,  a.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Hlnd'er-Ung  (-ling),  n.  [AS.  hinderling  one  who 
comes  behind  his  ancestors,  fr.  AS.  hinder  behind.  See 
Hinder,  a.,  and  cf.  Hilding.]  A  worthless,  base,  degen- 
erate person  or  animal.     [Obs.]  Callander. 

Hlnd'er-most'  1  (-most'),  a.    [The  superlative  of  Idnd. 

Hlnd'most'  j  See  Hind,  a.]  [Cf.  AS.  hindema 
(akin  to  Goth,  hindumists),  a  superlative  from  the  same 
source  as  the  comparative  hinder.  See  Hinder,  a.,  and 
cf.  Aftermost.]  Furthest  in  or  toward  the  rear ;  last. 
"  Rachel  and  Joseph  hindermost.''''  Gen.  xxxiii.  2. 

Hlnd'gnt'  (-guf),  n.  [Hind,  a.  -f  gut.]  (Anat.) 
The  posterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  iucluding  the 
rectum,  and  sometimes  the  large  intestine  also. 

Hln'dl  (hin'de),  n.  [Prop,  a  Per.  adj.  meaning,  Indian, 
Hindoo.]  The  name  given  by  Europeans  to  that  form  of 
the  Hindustani  language  which  is  chiefly  spoken  by  na- 
tive Hindoos.  It  employs  the  Devanagari  character,  in 
which  Sanski'it  is  written.  Whiiworth. 

Hlnd'ley's  screw' (hlndlTz  skru').  (ilfecA.)  Ascrew 
cut  on  a  solid  whose  sides  are  arcs  of  the 
periphery  of  awheel  into  the  teeth  of  which 
the  screw  is  intended  to  work.   It  is  named 
from  the  person  who  first  used  the  form. 

Hin'dOO  )  (hin'doo ;   277),   n.  ;  pi.    Hm- 

Hln'dn  )  doos  (-dooz)  o;;^Hindus.  [Per. 
Hindu,  it.  Hind,  Hindustan,  India.  Cf. 
Indian.]  A  native  inhabitant  of  Hindostan. 
As  an  ethnical  term  it  is  confined  to  the 
Dravidian  and  Aryan  races  ;  as  a  religious 
name  it  is  restricted  to  followers  of  the  Veda. 

Hln'doo-lsm  )  (-iz'm),  n.    The  religious  doctrines  and 

Hln'du-lsm   )      rites  of  the  Hindoos ;  Brahmainsm. 

Hin'dOO-Sta'nee  )  (-sta'ne),  a.    [Hind.  Hindustani  an 

Hln'dU-Sta'nl  )  Indian,  fr.  Hind,  and  Per.  Hin- 
dustan India.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hindoos  or  their 
language.  —  n.  The  language  of  Hindostan  ;  the  name 
given  by  Europeans  to  the  most  generally  spoken  of  the 
modem  Aryan  languages  of  India.  It  is  Hindi  with  the 
addition  of  Persian  and  Arabic  words. 

Hin'drance  (hin'drans),  K.  [See  Hinder,  r./.]  1.  The 
act  of  hindering,  or  the  state  of  being  hindered. 

2.  That  which  hinders ;  an  impediment. 

What  various  hindrances  vemeei.  Cowper. 

Something  between  a  hindrance  and  a  help.     Wordsworth. 

Syn. — Impediment;  obstruction;  obstacle  ;  difficul- 
ty ;  interruption  ;  check  ;  delay ;  restraint. 

Hin'du  (hin'doo),  n.    Same  as  Hindoo. 

Hine  (hin),  n.  [See  Hind  a  servant.]  A  servant ;  a 
farm  laborer  ;  a  peasant ;  a  hind.     [Obs.] 

Bailiff,  herd,  nor  other  hine.  Chaucer. 

Hinge  (hinj),  n.  [OE.  kenge,  heeng  ;  akin  to  D.  heng, 
LG.  henge,  Prov.  E.  hingle  a  small  hinge  ;  connected 
with  hang,  v.,  and  Icel.  hengja  to  hang.     See  Hang.] 

1.  The  hook  with  its  eye,  or  the  joint,  on  which  a  door, 
gate,  lid,  etc.,  turns  or  swings  ;  a  flexible  piece,  as  a  strip 
of  leather,  which  serves  as  a  joint  to  turn  on. 

The  gate  self-opened  wide, 
On  golden  Ai'nffes  turning.  Milton. 

2.  That  on  which  anything  turns  or  depends ;  a  gov- 
erning principle  ;  a  cardinal  point  or  rule  ;  as,  this  argu- 
ment was  the  hinge  on  which  the  question  turned. 

3.  One  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  east,  west,  north,  or 
south.     [R.] 

When  the  moon  is  in  the  hinge  at  East.         Creech. 
Nor  slept  the  winds  .  .  .  but  rushed  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world.  Milton. 

Hinge  Joint,  (a)  (Anat.)  See  Ginglymus.  (6).  (Mech.) 
Any  joint  resembling  a  hinge,  by  which  two  pieces  are 
connected  so  as  to  permit  relative  turning  in  one  plane.  — 
To  be  off  the  hinges,  to  be  in  a  state  of  disorder  or  irreg- 
ularity ;  to  have  lost  proper  adjustment.     Tillotson. 

Hinge,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hinged  (hlnjd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Hinging  (hin'jing).]  1.  To  attach  by,  or  fur- 
nish with,  hinges. 

2.  To  bend.     [Obs.]     "fiVraf^e  thy  knee."  Shak. 


Hinge  (hTnj),  V.  i.  To  stand,  depend,  hang,  or  turn, 
as  on  a  hinge  ;  to  depend  chiefly  for  a  result  or  decision 
or  for  force  and  validity ;  —  usually  with  on  or  upon  ; 
as,  the  argument  hinges  on  this  point.  /.  Taylor. 

Hinged  (hlnjd),  a.     Furnished  with  hinges. 

Hinge'less  (hinj'lSs),  a.     Without  a  hinge  or  joint. 

Hlnk  (hTnk\  n.     A  reaping  hook.  Knighi. 

Hin'nl-ate  (hin'nl-at),  )  v.  i.    [L.  hinnire.]  To  neigh, 

Hln'ny  (hin'ny),  )      to  whinny.     [Obs.] 

Hln'ny,  n.  ;  pi.  Hinnies  (-niz).  [L.  hinnus,  cf.  Gr. 
IVras.]     A  hybrid  between  a  stallion  and  an  ass. 

Hln'ny,  re.  A  term  of  endearment ;  darling ;  —  cor- 
rupted from  honey.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Wright. 

Hint  (hint),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hinted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  HmriNG.]  [OE.  henten,  hinten,  to  seize,  to  catch, 
AS.  hentan  to  pursue,  take,  seize ;  or  Icel.  ymta  to  mut- 
ter, ymtr  a  muttering,  Dan.  ymte  to  whisper.  V36. 
Cf.  HFiNT.]  To  bring  to  mind  by  a  slight  mention  or  re- 
mote allusion ;  to  suggest  in  an  indirect  manner ;  as,  to 
hint  a  suspicion. 

Just  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  suggest ;  intimate  ;  insinuate ;  imply. 

Hint,  V.  i.  To  make  an  indirect  reference,  suggestion, 
or  allusion ;  to  allude  vaguely  to  something. 

We  whisper,  and  hint,  and  chuckle.        Tennyson. 

To  hint  at,  to  allude  to  lightly,  indirectly,  or  cautiously. 

Syn.  —  To  aDude  ;  refer  ;  glance  ;  touch. 

Hint,  n.     A  remote  allusion ;  slight  mention  ;  intima- 
tion ;  insinuation ;  a  suggestion  or  reminder,  without  a  full 
declaration  or  explanation ;  also,  an  occasion  or  motive. 
Our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common.  Shak. 

The  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique.    Hannah  Mare. 

Syn.  —  Suggestion ;  allusion.    See  Suggestion. 

Hlnt'Ing-ly  (-ing-lj^),  adv.    In  a  hinting  manner. 

Hip  (hip),  re.  [OE.  hipe,  huppe,  AS.  hype ;  akin  to 
D.  heup,  OHG.  huf,  G.  hufte,  Dan.  hofte,  Sw.  Koft,  Goth. 
hups;  cf.  Icel.  huppr,  and  also  Gr.  kO^os  the  hollow 
above    the    hips    of    cattle,   and    Lith.    kumpis    ham.] 

1.  The  projecting  region  of  the  lateral  parts  of  one 
side  of  the  pelvis  and  the  hip  joint ;  the  haunch ;  the 
buckle. 

2.  (Arch.")  The  external  angle  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  two  sloping  sides  or  skirts  of  a  roof,  which  have 
their  wall  plates  running  in  different  directions. 

3.  (Engin.)  In  a  bridge  truss,  the  place  where  an  in- 
clined end  post  meets  the  top  chord.  Waddell. 

Hip  hone  ( Anat.),  the  innominate  bone  ;  —  called  also 
haunch  bone  and  hvclde  bone.  —  Hip  girdle  {Anat.),  the 
pelvic  girdle.  —  Hip  Joint  (Anat.),  the  articulation  between 
the  thigh  bone  and  hip  bone.  — Hip  knob  (Arch.),  a  finial, 
ball,  or  other  ornament  at  the  intersection  of  the  hip 
rafters  and  the  ridge.  —  Hip  moieing  (Arch.),  a  molding  on 
the  hip  of  a  roof,  covering  the  hip  joint  of  the  slating  or 
other  roofing. —Hip  rafter  (Arch.),  the  rafter  extendiiig 
from  the  wall  plate  to  the  ridge  in  the  angle  of  a  hip 
roof. —Hip  roof.  Hipped  root  (Arch.)^  a 
roof  havmg  sloping  ends  and  sloping 
sides.  See  Hip,  n.,  2.,  and  Hip,  v.  (.,  3. 
—  Hip  tile,  a  tile  made  to  cover  the  hip  of 
a  roof.  —  To  catch  upon  the  hip,  or  To 
have  on  the  hip,  to  have  or  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  ;  —  a  figure  probably  derived 
from  wrestling.  S/]ak.  —  To  smite  hip  and 
thigh,  to  overthrow  completely ;  to  de-  _.  _  , 
feat  utterly.    Judg.  xv.  8.  ^'P  ^o"*- 

Hip,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Hipped  (hipt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Hipping.]  1.  To  dislocate  or  sprain  the  hip  of;  to 
fracture  or  injure  the  hip  bone  of  (a  quadruped)  in  such 
a  maimer  as  to  produce  a  permanent  depression  of  that 
side. 

2.  To  throw  (one's  adversary)  over  one's  hip  in  wres>- 
tling  (technically  called  cross  buttock). 

3.  To  make  with  a  hip  or  hips,  as  a  roof. 
Hipped  roof.    See  Hip  roof,  under  Hip. 

Hip  (hip),  n.  [OE.  hepe,  AS.  hedpe  ;  cf.  OHG.  hiufo 
a  bramble  bush.]  {Bot.)  The  fruit  of  a  rosebush,  es- 
pecially of  the  English  dog-rose  (^Rosa  canina).  [Writ- 
ten also  hop,  hep.] 

Hip  tree  (Bot.),  the  dog-rose. 

Hip,  interj.  Used  to  excite  attention  or  as  a  signal ; 
as,  hip,  hip,  hurra ! 

Hip,  or  Elpps  (hips),  re.     See  Hyp,  n.     [CoHog.] 

Hip'halt'  (hip'halt'),  a.  Lame  in  the  hip.  [R.]  Goioer. 

Hip'pa  (-pa),  )  »'.'     {Zo'ol.)   A  genus  of  marme  dec- 

Hip'pe  (-pe), )  apod  crustaceans,  which  burrow 
rapidly  in  the  sand  by  pushing  themselves  backward ;  — 
called  also  bait  bug.     See  Hlust.  under  Anomura. 

11  Hlp-pa'ri-on  (htp-pa'ri-on),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  hriri.- 
pLov  a  pony,  dim.  of  VvrTro!  a  horse.]  {Paleon.)  An  extinct 
genus  of  Tertiary  mammals  allied  to  the  horse,  but 
three-toed,  having  on  each  foot  a  small  lateral  hoof  on 
each  side  of  the  main  central  one.  It  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  ancestral  genera  of  the  Horse  family. 

HlDped  (hipt),  )  a.    [From  5th  Hip.]  Somewhat 

Hip'plsh  (hip'pTsh),  I  hypochondriac  ;  melancholy. 
See  Hyppish.     [Colloq.] 

When  we  are  hipped  or  in  high  spirits.     E.  L.  Stevenson. 

II  Hlp'po-bos'ca  (hip'po-bSs'ka),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
IVrrog  horse  +  ^oa-Ketv  to  feed.]  {Zo'dl.)_  A  genus  of 
dipterous  insects  including  the  horsefly  or  horse  tick.  — 
Hip'po-bos'can  (-kan),  a. 

Hlp'po-camp  (hTp'p6-kamp),  n.     See  Hippocampus. 

Hlp'po-cam'pal  (-kSm'pal),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  hippocampus. 

Hlp'po-cam'pus  (-pus),  re.  [L.,  the  sea  horse,  Gr. 
tTTTroKajuTTO?  a  hippocampus  (in  senses  1  and  2) ;  t7r-o« 
horse -i- Kd/jLTTTew  to  bend.]  1.  (Class.  Myth.)  A  fabu- 
lous monster,  with  the  head  and  fore  quarters  of  a  horse 
joined  to  the  tail  of  a  dolphin  or  other  fish  (Hippocam- 
pus brevirostris), — seen  in  Pompeian  paintings,  attached 
to  the  chariot  of  Neptune.  Fairholt. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  lophobranch  fishes  of  several 
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species  in  which  the  head  and  neck  have  some  resem 
blance   to  those  of   a  horse ;  —  called 
also  sea  horse. 

d^"'  They  swim  slowly,  in  an  erect 
position,  and  often  cling  to  seaweeds  by 
means  of  the  incurvea  prehensile  tail. 
The  male  has  a  ventral  pouch,  in  which 
it  carries  the  eggs  till  hatched. 

3.  (Anat.)  A  name  applied  to  either 
of  two  ridges  of  white  matter  in  each 
lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain.  The  larger 
is  called  hippocampus  major  or  simply 
hippocampus.  The  smaller,  hippocam- 
pus minor,  is  called  also  ergot  and  calcar. 

Hlp'po-oen'taur  (hTp'po-sSn'tar),  71. 
[L.  hippocentaurus,  Gr.  iiriroKeVTaupo! ; 


Hippocampus  (2) 
or  Sea  Horse 
(N.  liejitagonus). 


iTTTTos  "horse  +  KeVravpos  centaur.]  (Myth.)  Same  as 
Centaur. 

Hip'po-oras  (hIp'po-krSs),  n.  [F.  hippocras,  hypo- 
eras,  NL.  vinum  hippocraticum,  lit.,  wine  of  Hippoc- 
rates.]    A  cordial  made  of  spiced  wine,  etc. 

Hip-poc'ra-tes  (htp-pok'ra-tez),  n.  A  famous  Greek 
physician  and  medical  writer,  born  in  Cos,  about  460  B.  c. 

Hippocrates'  sleeve,  a  conical  strainer,  made  by  stitching 
together  two  adjacent  sides  of  a  square  piece  of  cloth, 
esp.  flannel  or  linen. 

Hip'po-crat'lc  (hip/po-toSt'ik),  o.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Hippocrates,  or  to  his  teachings. 

Hlppocratic  face  [L.  fades  Hippocratica],  the  change 
produced  in  the  countenance  by  death,  or  long  sickness, 
excessive  evacuations,  excessive  hunger,  and  the  like. 
The  nose  is  pinched,  the  eyes  are  sunk,  the  temples  hol- 
low, the  ears  cold  and  retracted,  the  skin  of  the  forehead 
tense  and  dry,  the  complexion  livid,  the  lips  pendent,  re- 
laxed, and  cold  ;  —  so  called,  as  having  been  described  by 
Hippocrates.  Bunolison.  —  Hlppocratic  oath,  an  oath 
said  to  have  been  dictated  by  Hippocrates  to  his  disci- 
ples. Such  an  oath  is  still  administered  to  candidates 
lor  graduation  in  medicine. 

Hip-poc'ra-tism  (hlp-pSk'ra-tlz'm),  n.  The  medical 
philosophy  or  system  of  Hippocrates. 

Hlp'po-crene  (hip'po-kren ;  L.  hip'po-kre'ne),  7i. 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  InTroKpT^vifj ;  tTnros  horse  -\~  KpTJrTj  a  fountain.] 
A  fountain  on  Mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  fabled  to  have 
burst  forth  when  the  ground  was  struck  by  the  hoof  of 
Pegasus.  Also,  its  waters,  which  were  supposed  to  im- 
part poetic  inspiration.  Keats. 
Nor  maddening  draughts  of  Hippocrene.    Lonnfellow. 

Hip'po-orep'i-an  (htp'po-krSp'T-an),  n.  [See  Htfpo- 
CREPiPOKM.]  [Zool.)  One  of  an  order  of  fresh-water 
Bryozoa,  in  which  the  tentacles  are  on  a  lophophore, 
shaped  like  a  horseshoe.     See  Phtlactol^ma. 

Hip'pO-crep'l-form  (-f6rm),  a.  [Gr.  iWos  horse  + 
«pi)Tis  shoe  + -/orni.]    (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 

Hlp'po-dame  (hTp'p6-dam),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hippopotame.'] 
A  fabulous  sea  monster.     [06.5.]  Spenser. 

Hlp'po-drome  (-drom),  n.  [L.  hippodromos,  Gr.  iirird- 
Spo^o? ;  tTTTTo?  horse  -1-  5p6ju,os  course,  fr.  SpoLixGiv  to  run : 
cf.  F.  hippodrome.']  1.  {Gr.  Antiq.)  A  place  set  apart 
for  equestrian  and  chariot  races. 

2.  An  arena  for  equestrian  performances  ;  a  circus. 

Hlp'po-griff  (-grlf),  n.  [F.  hippogriffe ;  cf.  It.  ippo- 
grifo.  See  Hippopotamus,  Griffon.]  [Myth.)  A  fabu- 
lous vringed  animal,  half  horse  and  half  griffin.     Milton. 

Hlp'po-Uth  (-ITth),  n.  [Gr.  I'lrTros  horse  -|-  -lith.']  A 
concretion,  or  kind  of  bezoar,  from  the  intestines  of  the 
horse. 

Hip'pO-pa-thOl'0-gy  (-pa-thSl'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  IVirot 
horse  -f-  E.  pathology:  cf.  F.  hippopathologie.']  The  sci- 
ence of  veterinary  medicine ;  the  pathology  of  the  horse. 

Hlp-poph'a-gi  (hip-pof  a-ji),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Hip- 
POPHAGons.]    Eaters  of  horseflesh. 

Hip-poph'a-gism  (-jTz'm),  n.     Hippophagy.     Lowell. 

Hip-poph'a-glst  (-jist),  re.     One  who  eats  horseflesh. 

Hip-poph'a-gOUS  (-giis),  a.  [Gr.  in-JTos  horse  +  <^a- 
yeiv  to  eat :  cf.  F.  hippophage.]  Feeding  on  horseflesh  ; 
—  said  of  certain  nomadic  tribes,  as  the  Tartars. 

Hlp-poph'a-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Cf.  F.  liippophagie.']  The 
act  or  practice  of  feeding  on  horseflesh. 

Hlp'po-phile  (hip'po-fil),  n.  [Gr.  ittttos  horse  + 
^iKiiv  to  love.]     One  who  loves  horses.  Holmes. 

Hip'po-pot'a-mU8  (hip'p6-pot'a-miis),  re.  ;  pi.  E.  HiP- 

P0P0TAMU3E3 

(-gz),L.  Hippo- 
potami (-ml). 
[L.,  irom  Gr. 
iTTTroTrOTajaos ; 
ITTTTOS  horse  -f- 
aroTajLtos  river. 
Cf.  Equine.] 
{Zool.)  A 
large,  amphib- 
ious, herbivo- 
rous mammal 
ihippopota- 
mtis  amphib- 
ius),  common 
in  the  rivers  of 
Africa.  It  is 
allied  to  the  hogs,  and  has  a  very  thick,  naked  sMn,  a 
thick  and  square  liead,  a  very  large  muzzle,  small  eyes 
and  ears,  thick  and  heavy  body,  and  short  legs.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  behemoth  of  the  Bible.  Called  also 
zeelcoe,  and  river  horse.  A  smaller  species  {H.  Liberien- 
sis)  inhabits  Western  Africa. 

Hlp-pot'O-my  (hip-pSt'o-mjr),  n.  [Gr.  ittttos  horse  -f 
renvewto  cut :  of.  F.  hippotomie.']  Anatomy  of  the  horse. 

Htp-pu'rlc  (hTp-pH'rTk),  a.  [Gr.  iWo;  horse  +  oSpox 
urine;  cf.  F.  hippitriipi.e.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  Obtained 
from  the  urine  of  liorses;  as,  hippuric  acid. 

Hlppurlc  acid,  a  white  crystalline  substance,  containing 
nitrogen,  present  in  the  urine  of  herbivorous  animals, 
.and  in  small  quantity  in  human  urine.  By  the  action  of 
fields,  it  is  decomposed  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll. 


Hippopotamus. 


Hippurites. 
A  Side 
view  of  S. 
Toucasia- 
nus  with 
the  upper 
valve  in 
place.  B 
Top  view 
of  the  low- 
er valve  of  H.  clilatatus 
with  the  upper  valve  re- 
moved. 


Hlp'pu-rlte  (htp'pii-rit),  n. 
with  a  horse's  tail ;  1'itito9  horse 
-|-  oupd  tail  ;  cf.  F.  hippurite.1 
{Paleon.)  A  fossil  bivalve  inol- 
lusk  of  the  genus  Hippurites,  of 
many  species,  having  a  conical, 
cup-shaped  under  valve,  with  a 
flatfish  upper  valve  or  lid.  Hip- 
purites are  found  only  in  the 
Cretaceous  rocks. 

Hlp'-rooled'  (hlp'rooff),  a. 
Having  a  hip  roof. 

Hip'ShOt'  (-sh5f ),  a.  \_Hip  + 
shot.]  Having  the  hip  dislocated ; 
hence,  having  one  hip  lower  than 
the  other.  DEstrange. 

Hip'  tree'  (tre').  {Bot.)  Tlie 
dog-rose. 

Hir  (herl,  pro«.     [Oii.]    See  Here,  prore.      Chaucer. 

Hir'cic  (her'sik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hircique.  See  Hmcm.] 
{Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  mutton  suet ; 
—  applied  by  Chevreul  to  an  oily  acid  which  was  ob- 
tained from  mutton  suet,  and  to  which  he  attributed 
the  peculiar  taste  and  smell  of  that  substance.  The 
substance  has  also  been  called  hircin.  Watts. 

Hir'cln  (-sTn),  n.  [L.  hircus,  he-goat,  buck:  cf.  F. 
hircine.]     (CAem.)  Hircic  acid.     See  Hmcic.     [JJ.] 

Hlr'cme  (her'stn),        )  a.     [L.  hircimts,  fr.  hircus  he- 

Hlr'Ci-nOUS  (-sT-niis), )  goat :  cf.  F.  hircin.]  1.  Goat- 
like ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  goat  or  the  goats. 

2.  Of  a  strong  goatish  smell. 

Hire  f her),  ^rore.     \_Obs.]    See  Here,  prore.    Chaucer. 

Hire  (hir),  re.  [OE.  hire,  hure,  AS.  hyr ;  akin  to  D. 
huur.  Or.  heuer,  Dan.  hyre,  Sw.  hyra.]  1.  The  price, 
reward,  or  compensation  paid,  or  contracted  to  be  paid, 
for  the  temporary  use  of  a  thing  or  a  place,  for  personal 
service,  or  for  labor  ;  wages ;  rent ;  pay. 

The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  Luke  x.  7. 

2.  {Law)  A  bailment  by  which  the  use  of  a  thing,  or 
the  services  and  labor  of  a  person,  are  contracted  for  at 
a  certain  price  or  reward.  Story. 

Syn.  — Wages;  salary;  stipend;  allowance;  pay. 

Hire,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hired  (bird)  •,p.  pr.  &  rh.  n. 
Hieing.]  [OE.  hiren,  huren,  AS.  hyrian  ;  akin  to  T>. 
huren,  G.  heuern,  Dan.  hyre,  Sw.  hyra.    See  Hire,  «.] 

1.  To  procure  (any  chattel  or  estate)  from  another  per- 
son, for  temporary  use,  for  a  compensation  or  equivalent ; 
to  purchase  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  for  a  limited  time  ; 
as,  to  hire  a  farm  for  a  year ;  to  hire  money. 

2.  To  engage  or  purchase  the  service,  labor,  or  inter- 
est of  (any  one)  for  a  specific  purpose,  by  payment  of 
wages  ;  as,  to  hire  a  servant,  an  agent,  or  an  advocate. 

3.  To  grant  the  temporary  use  of,  for  compensation  ; 
to  engage  to  give  the  service  of,  for  a  price  ;  to  let ;  to 
lease ;  —  now  usually  with  out,  and  often  reflexively ;  as, 
he  has  hired  out  his  horse,  or  his  time. 

They  .  .  .  have  hired  out  themselves  for  bread.  15am.  ii.  5. 

Hireless,  a.    Without  hire.  Davenant. 

Hireling  (-ling),  re.  IAS.  hyreling.  See  Hire,  re.,  and 
-LING.]  One  who  is  hired,  or  who  serves  for  wages  ;  esp., 
one  whose  motive  and  interest  in  serving  another  are 
wholly  gainful ;  a  mercenary.  "Ijewd  hirelings."  3Iilton. 

Hire'ling,  a.  Serving  for  hire  or  wages ;  venal ;  mer- 
cenary.    "  ZTiVeKn^  mourners. "  Dryden. 

Hir'er  (Mr^er),  re.     One  who  hires. 

Hires  (herz),  Hirs,  pron.  Hers  ;  theirs.  See  Here, 
pron.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Hir-sute'  (her-suf),  a.  [L.  hirsutus;  prob.  akin  to 
horridus  horrid.  Cf.  Horrid.]  1.  Kough  with  hair; 
set  with  bristles ;  shaggy. 

2.  Kough  and  coarse ;  boorish.     [iJ.] 

Cynical  and  hirsute  in  his  behavior.    Lifeof  A.  Wood. 

3.  {Bot. )  Pubescent  with  coarse  or  stiff  hairs.     Gray. 

4.  {Zool.)  Covered  with  hairlike  feathers,  as  the  feet 
of  certain  birds. 

Hir-sute'ness,  re.     Hairiness.  Burton. 

Hir-tel'lous(her-tel'liis),  a.  [Dim.,fr.  L.  Atrfashairy.] 
{Bot.  &  Zool.)  Pubescent  with  minute  and  somewhat 
rigid  hairs. 

Hi-ru'dine  (ht-ru'dTn),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  leeches. 

II  Hir'u-din'e-a  (htr'u-din'e-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  hirudo,  hirudinis,  a  leech.] 
{Zool.)  An  order  of  Annelida,  including 
the  leeches  ;  —  called  also  Hirudinei. 

II  Hi-ru'dO  (ht-ru'dS),  re.  [L.,  a  leech.] 
{Zool.)  A  genus  of  leeches,  including  the 
common  medicinal  leech.     See  Leech. 

Hi-run'dine  (h-l-run'din),  a.  {Zool.) 
Like  or  pertaining  to  the  swallows. 

II  Hi-run'dO  (-do),  re.  [L.,  swallow.] 
{Zool.)  A  genus  of  birds  including  the 
swallows  and  martins. 

His  (hiz),  pron.  [AS.  his  of  him,  his, 
gen.  masc.  &  neut.  of  he,  neut.  hit.  See 
He.]  1.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  him; 
—  used  as  a  pronominal  adjective  or  adjec- 
tive pronoun  ;  as,  tell  John  his  papers  are 
ready  ;  formerly  used  also  for  its,  but  this 
use  is  now  obsolete.  Hirudineo    (Ichthy- 

NocomfortablestardidlendSislight.  Shak.    obrlcUarapar).  X'2 

Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 

tinfix  /lis  earth-bound  root  ?  S/tak. 


a  Acetabuhiin. 
B  Head.    X  4 


<S^^  Also  formerly  used  in  connection  with  a  noun 
simply  as  a  sign  of  the  possessive.  "  The  king /n'.?  son. " 
fshak.  "By  young  Telemaoluis  his  blooming  years." 
Pope.  This  his  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  old  pos- 
sessive ending  -is  or  -es,  which,  being  written  as  a  separate 
word,  was  at  length  confounded  with  the  pronoun  his. 

2.  Tlie  possessive  of  he;  as,  the  book  is  his.  "The 
sea  is  his,  and  he  made  it. '"  Ps.  xov.  6. 

Hls'ing-er-lte  (hTs'Tng-er-it),  n.     [Named  after  W. 


Hisinger,  a  Swedish  mineralogist.]  {Min.)  A  soft, 
black,  iron  ore,  nearly  earthy,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  iron. 

His-pan'iC  (hTs-p3n'ik),  a.  [L.  Hispanicus.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Spain  or  its  language ;  as,  Hispanic  words. 

Hls-pan'i-cism  (-i-siz'm),  re.  A  Spanish  idiom  or 
mode  of  speech.  Keightley. 

HiS-pan'i-Cize  (-siz),  v.  t.  To  give  a  Spanish  form  or 
character  to  ;  as,  to  Hispanicize  Latin  words. 

His'pid  (his'pTd),  a.     [L.  hispidus :  cf.  F.  hispide.] 

1.  Rough  with  bristles  or  minute  spines. 

2.  {Bot.  &  Zool.')  Beset  with  stiff  hairs  or  bristles. 
His-pid'U-lOUS  (hts-pTd'iJ-lus),  a.     [Dim.  of  hispid.] 

{Bot.  &  Zool.)  Minutely  hispid. 

Hiss  {\yis),v.i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hissed  (hist) ;  p.pr.Si. 
vb.  re.  Hissing.]  [AS.  hysi.an;  prob.  of  imitative  origin  ; 
cf.  LG.  hissen,  OD.  hisschen.]  1.  To  make  with  the 
mouth  a  prolonged  sound  like  that  of  the  letter  s,  by 
driving  the  breath  between  the  tongue  and  the  teeth ;  ta 
make  with  the  mouth  a  sound  like  that  made  by  a  goose 
or  a  snake  when  angered  ;  esp.,  to  make  such  a  sound  as 
an  expression  of  hatred,  passion,  or  disapproval. 

The  merchants  among  the  people  shall  hiss  at  thee, 

Ezek.  xxvii.  36, 

2.  To  make  a  similar  noise  by  any  means;  to  pass  with 
a  sibilant  sound ;  as,  the  arrow  hissed  as  it  flew. 
Shod  with  steel. 
We  hissed  along  the  polished  ice.         Wordsworth. 

Hiss,  V.  t.  1.  To  condemn  or  express  contempt  for 
by  hissing. 

If  the  tag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him  and  hiss  him,  according 
as  he  pleased  and  displeased  them.  Shak. 

Malcolm.  What  is  the  newest  grief  ? 

Eos.    That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker.     Shak. 
2.  To  utter  with  a  hissing  sound. 

The  long-necked  geese  of  the  world  that  are  ever  hissing  dis- 
praise, Tennyson. 
Hiss,  n.    1.  A  prolonged  sound  like  that  of  the  letter  y, 
made  by  forcing  out  the  breath  between  the  tongue  and 
teeth,  esp.  as  a  token  of  disapprobation  or  contempt. 
"  Hiss  "  implies  audible  friction  of  breath  consonants.  H.  Sweet. 
A  dismal,  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  public  scorn.  Milton. 

2.  Any  sound  resembling  that  above  described  ;  as  ; 
(a)  The  noise  made  by  a  serpent. 

But  hiss  for  liiss  returned  with  forked  tongue.  Milton. 
{b)  The  note  of  a  goose  when  irritated,  (c)  The  noise 
made  by  steam  escaping  through  a  narrow  orifice,  or  by 
water  falling  on  a  hot  stove. 

HiSS'ing,  n.     1.  The  act  of  emitting  a  hiss  or  hisses. 

2.  The  occasion  of  contempt ;  the  object  of  scorn  and 
derision.     [Archaic] 

I  will  make  this  city  desolate,  and  a  hissing.    Jer.  xix,  6- 

HiSS'ing-ly,  adv.    With  a  hissing  sound. 

Hist  (hist),  interj.  [Cf.  Dan.  hys.  sJ^Z.  Cf.  Hush, 
Whist.]  Hush  ;  be  silent ;  —  a  signal  for  silence,  3Iilton. 

HiS'U-Ol'O-gy  (his'ti-ol'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  itniov  tissue  + 
-logy.]    Same  as  Histology. 

His'tO-gen'e-SlS  (his'to-jSn'e-sis),  re.  [Gr.  io-tos  tis- 
sue -\-  E.  genesis.]  {Biol.)  {a)  The  formation  and  de- 
velopment of  organic  tissues ;  histogeny ;  —  the  opposite 
of  histolysis,  {b)  Germ  history  of  cells,  and  of  the  tissues 
composed  of  cells.  Haechel. 

HiS'tO-ge-net'ic  (-je-nettk),  a.  [See  Histogeny.] 
{Biol.)  Tissue-producing ;  connected  with  the  formation 
and  development  of  the  organic  tissues. 

HiS-tOg'e-ny  (his-toj'e-ny),  re.  [Gr.  loros  tissue  -f- 
root  of  yLyveaBoj.  to  be  born.]  {Biol.)  Same  as  Histo- 
genesis. Dunglison. 

HiS-tOg'ra-pher  (hTs-tSg'ra-fer),  re.  One  who  describes 
organic  tissues  ;  an  histologist. 

HiS'tO-g^aph'iC-al  (his'to-grSf'I-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  histography. 

HiS-tOg'ra-phy  (his-t5g'ra^fy),  re,  [Gr.  lords  tissue 
-\-  -graphy.]  A  description  of,  or  treatise  on,  organic 
tissues. 

His'tO-hsem'a-tin  (his'to-hSm'a-tin  or  -he'ma-ttn),  n. 
[Gr.  lo-Tos  tissue  -|-  E.  hsemaiin.]  {Physiol.)  One  of  a 
class  of  respiratory  pigments,  widely  distributed  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  capable  of  ready  oxidation  and  reduc- 
tion. 

His'toid  (his'toid),  a.  [Gr.  loros  tissue  -f-  -oid.]  Re- 
sembling the  normal  tissues  ;  as,  histoid  tumors. 

His'tO-lOg'ic  (lus'to-loj'ik),   I  a.     {Biol.)   Pertaining 

His'tO-lOg'ic-al  (-T-kol),  )      to    histology,   or    to 

the  microscopic  structure  of  the  tissues  of  living  organ- 
isms. —  His'to-log'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

His-toI'O-gist  (hls-tSl'o-jist),  re.  One  versed  in  his- 
tology. 

HiS-tol'O-gy  {-if),  re.  [Gr.  toTO!  tissue  -f  -logy.] 
That  branch  of  biological  science,  which  treats  of  the 
minute  (microscopic)  structure  of  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues ;  — -ealled  also  histiology. 

II  HiS-tol'y-siS  (-T-sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iords  tissue 
-f  Aveii/  to  loosen,  dissolve.]  {Biol.)  The  decay  and 
dissolution  of  the  organic  tissues  and  of  the  blood. 

Hls'tO-lyt'ic  (liTs'to-lTt'Tk),  a.  {Biol.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  histolysis,  or  the  degeneration  of  tissues. 

His-ton'O-my  (-tSn'o-mJ),  re.  [Or.  lo-rds  tissue  + 
feiutif  to  distribute,  regulate.]  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  laws  relating  to  organic  tissues,  their  formation, 
development,  functions,  etc. 

His-toph'y-ly  (hts-t5f«r-iy),  re.  [Gr.  JoTos  tissue  -f- 
Gr.  <j>v\ri  olau.]  {Biol.)  The  tribal  history  of  cells,  a  di- 
vision of  morphopliyly.  Htieckel. 

His-to'rl-ai  (his-to'i-T-nl),  a.  [L.  historians :  cf.  F. 
hislorinl.]     Historical.     [Ofti.]  Chaucer. 

Hls-tOTl-an  (-«n),  ?i.  [F. /H',?/on'en.]  1.  A  writer  of 
history  ;  a  chroniclor  ;  an  annalist. 

Even  tlio  historian  takes  great  liberties  with  facts. 

Sir  J.  JtfimoUf. 

2.  One  versed  or  well  informed  in  history. 

Great  captains  should  be  good  historians.         SoiMi 
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HlS-tOr'lc  (his-tSr'ik),  )  a.     [L.  hisioricus,  6r.  utto- 

Hls-tor'lc-al  (-T-kal),    )    piKO^  '■  a.  F.  hislorique.  See 

History.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  history  or  the  record  of 

past  events  ;  as,  an  historical  poem  ;  the  hisloric  page.  — 

His-toi'lc-al-ness,  n.  —  Hls-to-rlc'l-ty  (-to-rls'i-ty),  n. 

There  warriors  frowning  in  historic  brass.  Pope. 

Historical  painting,  that  branch  of  painting  which  rep- 
resents the  events  of  history.  —  Historical  sense,  that 
meaning  of  a  passage  which  is  deduced  from  the  circum- 
stances of  time,  place,  etc.,  under  which  it  was  written. 
—  The  historic  sense,  the  capacity  to  conceive  and  repre- 
sent the  unity  and  significance  of  a  past  era  or  age. 

Hls-tor'ic-al-ly  (hls-tor'i-kal-ly),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of,  or  in  accordance  with,  history. 

Hls-tor'l-Cize  (-l-slz),  v.  t.  To  record  or  narrate  in 
the  manner  of  a  history ;  to  chronicle.     [iJ.] 

Hls'tO-rled  (hTs'tS-rTd),  a.     Belated  in  liistory. 

Hls-to'rl-er  (hTs-to'rI-er),  n.     An  historian.     \_Obs.'] 

II  His'tO-rl-ette'  (hts'to-rl-St'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  histoire 
a  history.]  Historical  narration  on  a  small  scale  ;  a  brief 
recital ;  a  story.  Emerson. 

HIs-tor'1-Iy  (his-tor'i-fi),  v.  t.     iHistory  +  -fy.'\     To 

record  in  or  as  history.     [_E.~\  Lamb. 

Thy  conquest  meet  to  be  historified.    Sir  F.  Sidney. 

Hls-tO'rl-Og'ra-pher  (hTs-to'rl-Sg'ra-fer),  n.  [L.  his- 
toriographus,  Gr.  to"Toptoypa(^os ;  lirropCa  history  -j- 
yp6.<f>.si.v  to  write  :  of.  F.  historiographe.']  An  historian ; 
a  writer  of  history ;  especially,  one  appointed  or  desig- 
nated to  write  a  history ;  also,  a  title  bestowed  by  some 
governments  upon  historians  of  distinction. 

Hls-to'rl-og'ra-pher-shlp,  n.  The  office  of  an  liisto- 
riographer.  Saintsbury. 

Hls-tO'ri-Og'ra-pliy  (-fj),  n.  The  art  or  employment 
of  an  historiographer. 

Hls-tO'rl-Ol'O-gy  (-51'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  ia-TOpia  history  -)- 
■logy.']    A  discourse  on  history.     [06s.]  Cockeram. 

HlS-tO'ri-On'0-mer  (-on'o-mSr),  n.  [Gr.  wTopi'a  his- 
tory 4- ye/neii'  to  distribute.]  One  versed  in  the  phenom- 
,ena  of  history  and  the  laws  controlling  them. 

(       And  hislorionomerff  will  liave  measured  accurately  the  sidereal 
years  of  races.  Lowell. 

\  His'tO-rize  (his'to-rlz),  v.  t.     To  relate  as  history  ;  to 
^cjironicle  ;  to  historicize.     [iJ.]  Evelyn. 

~ffls'tO-ry  (his'to-rj),  n.  ;  pi.  Histories  (-rlz).  [L. 
historia,  Gr.  'urTopia.  history,  information,  inquiry,  fr. 
c'o-Twp,  lO-Tcop,  knowing,  learned,  from  the  root  of  etSeVat 
to    know;  akin  to  E.  wit.     See   Wit,  and  cf.  Story.] 

1.  A  learning  or  knowing  by  inquiry  ;  the  knowledge 
of  facts  and  events,  so  obtained  ;  hence,  a  formal  state- 
ment of  such  information  ;  a  narrative  ;  a  description ;  a 
written  record ;  as,  the /(js^ori/ of  a  patient's  case;  the 
history  of  a  legislative  bill. 

2.  A  systematic,  written  account  of  events,  particu- 
larly of  those  affecting  a  nation,  institution,  science,  or 
art,  and  usually  connected  with  a  philosophical  explana- 
tion of  their  causes  ;  a  true  story,  as  distinguished  from 
a  romance  ;  —  distinguished  also  from  a7tnals,  which  re- 
late simply  the  facts  and  events  of  each  year,  in  strict 
chronological  order ;  from  biography,  which  is  the  record 
of  an  individual's  life  ;  and  from  memoir,  which  is  his- 
tory composed  from  personal  experience,  observation, 
and  memory. 

Histories  are  as  perfect  as  the  historian  is  wise,  and  is  gifted 

with  an  eye  and  a  soul.  Carlyle. 

For  aught  that  I  could  ever  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history.  Shak. 

What  histories  of  toil  could  I  declare  !  Pope. 

History  piece,  a  representation  in  painting,  drawing, 
etc.,  of  any  real  event,  including  the  actors  and  the  ac- 
tion. —  Natural  history,  a  description  and  classification  of 
objects  in  nature,  as  minerals,  plants,  animals,  etc.,  and 
the  phenomena  which  they  exhibit  to  the  senses. 

Syn.  — Chronicle  ;  annals;  relation;  narration. — His- 
tory, Chronicle,  Annals.  History  is  a  methodical 
record  of  important  events  which  concern  a  commmiity 
of  men,  usually  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  connection  of 
causes  and  effects,  to  give  an  analysis  ot  motive  and 
action,  etc.  A  chronicle  is  a  record  of  such  events,  con- 
forming to  the  order  of  time  as  its  distinctive  feature. 
Annals  are  a  chronicle  divided  up  into  separate  years. 
By  poetic  license  annals  is  sometimes  used  for  history. 
Justly  C^sar  scorns  the  poet's  lays  ; 
It  is  to  history  he  trusts  for  praise.  Pope. 

No  more  yet  of  this  ; 
For  't  is  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast.  Shak. 

Many  glorious  examples  in  the  annals  of  our  religion.    Rogers. 

His'tO-ry,  v.  l.     To  narrate  or  record.     [06*.]    Shak. 

Hls-tOt'0-my  (his-tot'o-my),  n.  [Gr.  icrros  tissue  -j- 
7eti.v^iv  to  cut.]     The  dissection  of  organic  tissues. 

His'to-zyme  (his't6-zim  or  -zem),  n.  [Gr.  itrros  tissue 
-\-  fu'jiii)  leaven.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  soluble  ferment 
occurring  in  the  animal  body,  to  the  presence  of  which 
many  normal  decompositions  and  synthetical  processes 
are  supposed  to  be  due. 

Hls'tri-on  (hls'trT-on),  n.  [L.  histrio :  cf.  F.  histrion. 
A  player.     [iJ.]  Pope. 

Hls'tri-on'lC  (-on'tk),      l  a.     [L.  histrionicus :  cf.  F. 

Hls'trl-on'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )  histrionique.  See  His- 
trion.] Of  or  relating  to  the  stage  or  a  stageplayer; 
befitting  a  theater ;  theatrical ;  —  sometimes  in  a  bad 
sense.  —  His'trl-on'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Tainted  with  false  and  histrionic  feeling.   De  Quincey. 

Hls'tri-on'1-cism  (-T-stz'm),  n.  The  histrionic  art ; 
stageplaying.  W.  Black. 

HiS'trl-0-nlsm  (his'tri-o-nTz'm),  n.  Theatrical  rep- 
resentation ;  acting ;  affectation.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Hls'tri-O-nize  (-niz),  v.  t.  To  act ;  to  represent  on 
the  stage,  or  theatrically.  Urquhari. 

Hit  (hTt),  pron.     It.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Hit,  id  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Hide,  contracted  from 
hideth.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Hit  (hit),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hit  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Hitting.]  [OE.  hitten,  hutten,  of  Seand.  origin ;  cf. 
Dan.  hitie  to  hit,  find,  Sw.  &  Icel.  hitta.]     1.  To  reach 


with  a  stroke  or  blow  ;  to  strike  or  touch,  usually  with 

force ;  especially,  to  reach  or  touch  (an  object  aimed  at). 

I  think  you  have  fiit  the  mark.  .Sltak. 

2.  To  reach  or  attain  exactly ;  to  meet  according  to 
the  occasion  ;  to  perform  successfully  ;  to  attain  to  ;  to 
accord  with ;  to  be  conformable  to  ;  to  suit. 

Birds  learning  tunes,  and  their  endeavors  to  hit  the  notes 

right.  Locke. 

There  you  hit  him  ;  .  .  .  that  argument  never  fails  with  him. 

Vryden. 
Whose  saintly  visage  is  too  bright 
To  hit  the  sense  of  human  sight.  Jlilton. 

He  scarcely  hit  my  humor.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  guess  ;  to  light  upon  or  discover.  "  Thou  hast 
hit  it."  Shak. 

4.  {Backgammon)  To  take  up,  or  replace  by  a  piece 
belonging  to  the  opposing  player  ;  —  said  of  a  single  un- 
protected piece  on  a  point. 

To  hit  off,  to  describe  with  quick  characteristic  strokes  ; 
as,  ^0  hit  off  a  speaker.  Sir  W.  Temple.  —  To  hit  out,  to 
perform  by  good  luck.    [06s.]    Spenser. 

Hit  (hit),  V.  i.  1.  To  meet  or  come  in  contact ;  to 
strike  ;  to  clash  ;  —  followed  by  against  or  on. 

If  bodies  be  extension  alone,  how  can  they  move  and  hit  one 

against  another  ?  Locke. 

Corpuscles,  meeting  with  or  hitting  on  those  bodies,  become 

conjoined  with  them.  Woodward. 

2.  To  meet  or  reach  what  was  aimed  at  or  desired  ;  to 

succeed,  —  often  with  implied  chance,  or  luck. 

And  oft  it  hits 

Where  hope  is  coldest  and  despair  most  fits.        Shak. 

And  millions  miss  for  one  that  hits.  Swift. 

To  hit  on  or  upon,  to  light  upon  :  to  come  to  by  chance. 

"  None  of  them  hit  upon  the  art.'*  Addison. 

Hit,  n.     1.  A  striking  against ;    the  collision  of  one 

body  against  another ;  the  stroke  that  touches  anything. 

So  he  the  famed  Cilician  fencer  praised. 

And,  at  each  hit,  wittl  wonder  seems  amazed.     Dryden. 

2.  A  stroke  of  success  in  an  enterprise,  as  by  a  fortu- 
nate chance ;  as,  he  made  a  hit. 

AVhat  late  lie  called  a  blessing,  now  was  wit. 

And  God's  good  providence,  a  lucky  hit.  Pope. 

3.  A  peculiarly  apt  expression  or  turn  of  thought ;  a 
phrase  wliich  hits  the  mark ;  as,  a  happy  Ml. 

4.  A  game  won  at  backgammon  after  the  adversary  has 
removed  some  of  his  men.  It  counts  less  than  a  gammon. 

5.  {Baseball)  A  striking  of  the  ball ;  as,  a  safe  hit ;  a 
foul  hit ;  —  sometimes  used  specifically  for  a  6ase  hit. 

Base  hit,  Safe  hit.  Sacrifice  hit.  {Baseball)  See  under 
Base,  Safe,  etc. 

Hitch  (hich),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Scot,  hitch  a  motion  by  a 
jerk,  and  hutch,  hatch,  to  move  by  jerks,  also  Prov.  G. 
hiksen,  G.  hinken,  to  limp,  hobble;  or  E.  hiccough;  or 
possibly  akin  to  E.  hook.]  1.  To  become  entangled  or 
caught ;  to  be  linked  or  yoked  ;  to  unite ;  to  cling. 

Atoms  .  .  .  which  at  length  hitched  together.       South. 

2.  To  move  interruptedly  or  with  halts,  jerks,  or  steps ; 
—  said  of  something  obstructed  or  impeded. 

Slides  into  verse,  and  hitches  in  arh^^me.  Pope. 

To  ease  themselves  .  .  .  by /(i7c/(/nj7  into  another  place.   Fuller. 

3.  To  hit  the  legs  together  in  going,  as  horses ;  to  in- 
terfere.    \_Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Hitch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hitched  (hicht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Hitching.]  1.  To  hook  ;  to  catch  or  fasten  as 
by  a  hook  or  a  knot ;  to  make  fast,  unite,  or  yoke ;  as, 
to  hitch  a  horse,  or  a  halter. 

2.  To  move  with  hitches ;  as,  he  hitched  his  chair  nearer. 

To  hitch  up.  (a)  To  fasten  up.  (6)  To  pull  or  raise  with 
a  jerk  ;  as,  a  sailor  hitches  up  his  trousers,  (c)  To  attach, 
as  a  horse,  to  a  vehicle ;  as,  hitch  up  the  gray  mare. 
[Collog.] 

Hitch,  n.  1.  A  catch  ;  anything  that  holds,  as  a  hook  ; 
an  impediment ;  an  obstacle  ;  an  entanglement. 

2.  The  act  of  catching,  as  on  a  hook,  etc. 

3.  A  stop  or  sudden  halt ;  a  stoppage  ;  an  impediment ; 
a  temporary  obstruction ;  an  obstacle  ;  as,  a  hitch  in  one's 
progress  or  utterance ;  a  hitch  in  the  performance. 

4.  A  sudden  movement  or  pull ;  a  pull  up ;  as,  the 
sailor  gave  his  trousers  a  hitch. 

5.  {Naut.)  A  knot  or  noose  in  a 
rope  which  can  be  readily  undone; 
— intended  for  a  temporary  fasten- 
ing ;  as,  a  half  hitch;  a  clove  hitch; 
a  timber 
hitch,  etc. 

6.  {Ge- 
0?.)  A  small 

dislocation  Hitches, 

of  a  bed  or    a  Clove  Hitch,    h  Half  Hitch,    c  Timber  Hitch, 
vein. 

Hltch'el  (-H),  re.  &  V.  t.    See  Hatchel. 

Hlthe  (hith),  re.  [AS.  hyS.  Cf.  Hide  to  conceal.]  A 
port  or  small  haven  ;  — used  in  composition  ;  as,  Lamb- 
hithe,  now  Lambeth.  Pennant. 

Hlth'er  (hith'er),  adv.  [OE.  hider,  AS.  hider  ;  akin 
to  Icel.  hehra,  Dan.  hid,  Sw.  hit,  Goth,  hidre ;  cf.  L. 
extra  on  this  side,  or  E.  he7-e,  he.    V183.      Cf.   He.] 

1.  To  this  place ;  —  used  with  verbs  signifying  mo- 
tion, and  implying  motion  toward  the  speaker ;  corre- 
late of  hence  and  thither  ;  as,  to  come  or  bring  hither. 

2.  To  this  point,  source,  conclusion,  design,  etc.  ;  —  in 
a  sense  not  physical. 

Hither  we  refer  whatsoever  belongeth  unto  the  highest  perfec- 
tion of  man.  lloolcer. 

Hither  and  thither,  to  and  fro ;  backward  and  forward  ; 
in  various  directions.  "  Victory  is  like  a  traveler,  and 
goeth  hither  and  thither.''''  Knolles. 

Hith'er,  a.  1.  Being  on  the  side  .next  or  toward  the 
person  speaking  ;  nearer ;  —  correlate  of  thither  and 
farther  ;  as,  on  the  hither  side  of  a  hill.  Milton. 

2.  Applied  to  time :  On  the  hither  side  of,  younger 
than ;  of  fewer  years  than. 

And  on  the  hither  side,  or  so  she  looked. 

Of  twenty  summers.  Tennyson. 

To  the  present  generation,  that  is  to  say,  the  people  a  few 


years  on  the  hither  and  thither  side  of  thirty,  the  name  of 
Charles  Darwin  stands  alongside  of  those  of  Isaac  Newton  and 
Michael  Faraday.  Huxley. 

Hlth'er-mOBt'  (hith'er-mosf),  a.  Nearest  on  this 
side.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

.  Hlth'er-tC  (-too'),  adv.  1.  To  this  place;  to  a  pre- 
scribed limit. 

Hit/ierto  shaft  thou  come,  but  no  further.    Job  xxxviii.  11, 
2.  Up  to  this  time  ;  as  yet ;  until  now. 

The  Lord  hath  blessed  me  hitherto.    Josh.  xvii.  14. 
Hlth'er-ward  (-werd),  adv.     [AS.  hiderweard.]    To- 
ward this  place ;  hither. 

Marching  Jutlterward  in  proud  array.  Shak. 

Hit'ter  (hTfter),  n.  One  who  hits  or  strikes ;  as,  a 
hard  hitter. 

Hive  (hiv),  n.  [OE.  hive,  huve,  AS.  hyfe.]  1.  A  box, 
basket,  or  other  structure,  for  the  reception  and  habita- 
tion of  a  swarm  of  honeybees.  Dryden. 

2.  The  bees  of  one  hive  ;  a  swarm  of  bees.  Shak. 

3.  A  place  swarming  with  busy  occupants  ;  a  crowd. 

The  hive  of  Roman  liars.  Tennyson. 

Hive  bee  (Zo'dl.),  the  honeybee. 

Hive,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  HrvED  (hivd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Hiving.]  1.  To  collect  into  a  hive ;  to  place  in,  or 
cause  to  enter,  a  hive  ;  as,  to  hive  a  swarm  of  bees. 

2.  To  store  up  in  a  hive,  as  honey  ;  hence,  to  gather 
and  accumulate  for  future  need  ;  to  lay  up  in  store. 

Hiving  wisdom  with  each  studious  year.         Byron. 

Hive,  V.  i.  To  take  shelter  or  lodgings  together  ;  to 
reside  in  a  collective  body.  Pope. 

Hive'less,  a.    Destitute  of  a  hive.  Gascoigne. 

Hlv'er  (hiv'er),  n.     One  who  collects  bees  into  a  hive. 

Hives  (hivz),  n.  [Scot. ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  heave.J 
{Med.)  {a)  The  croup.  (6)  An  eruptive  disease  (Vari- 
cella globularis),  allied  to  the  chicken  pox. 

Hlzz  (hiz),  V.  i.     To  hiss.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Ho  (hoo),  pron.    Who.    [06s.]    In  some  Chaucer  MSS. 

Ho     I  (ho),  n.     [See  Eo,interJ.,  2.]     A  stop;  a  halt; 

Hoa  j      a  moderation  of  pace. 

There  is  no  ho  with  them.  Decker. 

Ho    I  (ho),  interj.      [Cf.  F.  &  G.   ho.]      1.    Halloo ! 

Hoa  )  attend  !  —  a  call  to  excite  attention,  or  to  give 
notice  of  approach.  "What  noise  there,  hof"  Shak. 
"Ho !  who  's  within ?  "    Shak. 

2.  [Perhaps  corrupted  fr.  hold;  but  cf .  F.  hau  stop! 
and  E.  whoa.]  Stop  !  stand  still !  hold  !  —  a  word  novr 
used  by  teamsters,  but  formerly  to  order  the  cessation  of 
anything.  [Written  also  whoa,  and,  formerly,  hoo.] 
The  duke  . . .  pulled  out  hissword  and  cried  "  Hoot "  Chaucer.. 
An  herald  on  a  scaffold  made  an  hoo.         Chaucer. 

Hoar  (hor),  a.  [OE.  hor,  har,  AS.  har;  akin  to  Icel. 
harr,  and  to  OHG.  her  illustrious,  magnificent ;  cf.  Icel. 
heiS  brightness  of  the  sky,  Goth,  hais  torch,  Skr.  ketur 
light,  torch.  Cf .  Hoary.]  1.  White,  or  grayish  white ; 
as,  Aoar  frost ;  ^oar  cliffs.     "  Hoar  v/ateTS."      Spenser. 

2.  Gray  or  white  with  age  ;  hoary. 

Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar.  Colendge^ 

Old  trees  with  trunks  all  hoar.  Byron. 

3.  Musty  ;  moldy  ;  stale.     [06s.]  Sfiah. 
Hoar,  n.    Hoariness ;  antiquity.     [iJ.] 

Covered  with  the  awful  hoar  of  innumerable  ages.    Burke. 

Hoar,  V.  i.  [AS.  harian  to  grow  gray.]  To  become 
mpldy  or  musty.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Hoard  (hordj,  n.    See  Hoarding,  2.  Smart. 

"^oard,  re.  [OE.  hard,  AS.  hard;  akin  to  OS.  hord, 
G.  horl,  Icel.  hodd,  Goth,  huzd  ;  prob.  from  the  root  of 
E.  hide  to  conceal,  and  of  L.  custos  guard,  E.  custody. 
See  Hide  to  conceal.]  A  store,  stock,  or  quantity  of 
anything  accumulated  or  laid  up ;  a  hidden  supply ;  a 
treasure  ;  as,  a  hoard  of  provisions ;  a  hoard  of  money. 

Hoard,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hoarded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Hoarding.]  [AS.  hordian.]  To  collect  and  lay  up ;  to 
amass  and  deposit  in  secret ;  to  store  secretly,  or  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  and  accumulating ;  as,  to  hoard  grain. 

Hoard,  V.  i.     To  lay  up  a  store  or  hoard,  as  of  money. 
To  hoard  for  those  whom  he  did  breed.       Spenser. 

Hoard'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  hoards. 

Hoard'ilig  (hord'Tng),  re.  [From  OF.  hourd,  hourt, 
barrier,  palisade,  of  German  or  Dutch  origin ;  cf.  D. 
/lorde  hurdle,  fence,  G.  horde,  hiirde  ;  akin  to  E.  hurdle. 
yi6.  See  Hurdle.]  1.  {Arch.)  A  screen  of  boards- 
inclosing  a  house  and  materials  while  builders  are  at 
work.     [Eng.] 

Posted  on  every  dead  wall  and  hoarding.    London  Graphic. 

2.  A  fence,  barrier,  or  cover,  inclosing,  surrounding, 
or  concealing  something. 

The  whole  arrangement  was  surrounded  by  a  hoarding,  the 
space  within  which  was  divided  into  compartments  by  sheets  of 
tin.  TyndalL 

Hoared  (hord),  a.     Moldy;  musty.    [06s.]    Cranmer. 

Hoar'frost'  (hor'frosf ;  115),  re.  The  white  particles 
formed  by  the  congelation  of  dew ;  white  frost.  [Writ- 
ten also  horefrost.    See  Hoar,  a.] 

He  scattereth  the  hoarfrost  like  ashes.    Ps.  cxlvii.  16. 

Hoar'hound'  (-hound'),  re.     Same  as  Horehound. 

Hoar'i-ness  (-i-nSs),  ».  [From  Hoary.]  The  state 
of  being  hoary.  Dryden. 

Hoarse  (hors),  a.  [Compar.  Hoarser  (-er),  superl. 
Hoarsest.]  [OB.  hors,  also  hos,  has,  AS.  h5s;  akin  to 
D.  heesch,  G.  heiser,  Icel.  hass,  Dan.  h^s,  Sw.  hes.  Cf. 
Prov.  E.  heazy.]  1.  Having  a  harsh,  rough,  grating 
voice  or  sound,  as  when  affected  with  a  cold  ;  making  a 
rough,  harsh  cry  or  sound  ;  as,  the  hoarse  raven. 

The  hoarse  resounding  shore.  Dryden. 

2.  Harsh  ;  grating  ;  discordant ;  —  said  of  any  sound. 

Hoarsely,  adv.   With  a  harsh,  grating  sound  or  voice. 

Hoars'en  (hors"n),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hoarsened 

(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hoarsening.]     To  make  hoarse. 

I  shall  be  obliged  t<i_hoarsen  my  voice.    Richardson. 

Hoarse'ness  (hors'nSs),  re.  Harshness  or  roughness 
of  voice  or  sound,  due  to  mucus  collected  on  the  vocal 
cords,  or  to  swelling  or  looseness  of  the  cords. 


ale,   senate,    c&re.    Am,    arm,    ask,   final,   all ;    eve,    event,    Snd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    orb,    odd ; 
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Beau,  tf  Fl. 
[06«.]  Nares. 
Same  as  Hob- 

Tennyson. 


Hoar'StOne'  (hor'ston'),  n.  A  stone  designating  the 
bounds  of  an  estate ;  a  landmark.  Halliwell. 

Hoar'y  (-y),  a.  [From  Hoab,  a.]  1.  White  or  whit- 
ish.    "The  Aoary  willows."  Addison. 

2.  White  or  gray  with  age  ;  hoar  ;  as,  hoary  hairs. 

Reverence  the  hoary  head.       Dr.  T.  Dwight, 

3.  Hence,  remote  in  time  past ;  as,  hoary  antiquity. 

4.  Moldy;  mossy;  musty.     [06s.]  Knolles. 

5.  (.Zo'dl.)  Of  a  pale  silvery  gray. 

6.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  short,  dense,  grayish  white 
hairs ;  canescent. 

Hoary  bat  {ZooD,  an  American  bat  (Atalapka  cinerea), 
having  the  hair  yellowish,  or  brown,  tipped  with  white. 

Ho'at-Zin  (ho'St-zTn),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Hoazin. 

Hoax  (holts),  n.  [Prob.  contr.  fr.  hocus,  in  hocus- 
pocus.}  A  deception  for  mockery  or  mischief  ;  a  de- 
ceptive trick  or  story  ;  a  practical  joke.  Macaulay. 

Hoax,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hoaxed  (hokst) ;  p.  pr.  &, 
vb.  n.  HoAxiNS.]  To  deceive  by  a  story  or  a  trick,  for 
sport  or  mischief ;  to  impose  upon  sportively.         Lamb. 

Hoax'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  hoaxes. 

Ho'a-Zln  (ho'a-zin),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  remarkable  South 
American  bird  (Opisthocomus  cristatus) ;  the  crested 
touraco.  By  some  zoologists  it  is  made  the  type  of  a  dis- 
tinct order  (Opisthocomi). 

Hob  (hSb),  n.     [Prob.    akin   to   hump.    Of.    Hub.] 

1.  The  hub  of  a  wheel.     See  Hub.  "Washington. 

2.  The  flat  projection  or  Iron  shelf  at  the  side  of  a  fire 
grate,  where  things  are  put  to  be  kept  warm.        Smart. 

3.  (Mech.)  A  threaded  and  fluted  hardened  steel  cut- 
ter, resembling  a  tap,  used  in  a  lathe  for  forming  the 
teeth  of  screw  chasers,  worm  wheels,  etc. 

Hob,  n.  [Orig.  an  abbrev.  of  Robin,  Robert;  Robin 
Goodfellow  a  celebrated  fairy,  or  domestic  spirit.  Cf. 
Hobgoblin,  and  see  Eoein.] 

1.  A  fairy ;  a  sprite  ;  an  elf.     [06*.] 

Trom  elves,  hobs,  and  fairiefi,  . 
Defend  us,  good  Heaven  1 

2.  A  countryman ;  a  rustic  ;  a  clown. 
Hob'a-nob'  (hob'a-nob'),  )  v.  i. 
Hob'and-nob'  (hob'Snd-nSb'), )     nob, 
Hob'blsm  (-blz'm),  n.    The  philosophical  system  of 

Thomas  ifo66e«,  an  English  materialist  (1588-1679) ;  esp., 
his  political  theory  that  the  most  perfect  form  of  civil 
government  is  an  absolute  monarchy  with  despotic  con- 
trol over  everything  relating  to  law,  morals,  and  religion. 

Hob'blst  (-bist),  n.  One  who  accepts  the  doctrines 
of  Thomas  Hobbes. 

Hobflle  (-b'l), !'.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hobbled  (-b'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  HoBBLiNo(-blTng).]  [OE.  hobelen,  hoblen, 
freq.  of  hoppen  to  hop ;  akin  to  D.  hobbelen,  Prov.  G. 
hoppeln.  See  Hop  to  jump,  and  cf.  Hopple.]  1.  To 
walk  lame,  bearing  chiefly  on  one  leg ;  to  walk  with  a 
hitch  or  hop,  or  with  crutches. 

The  friar  was  hobbling  the  same  way  too.       Dryden. 

2.  To  move  roughly  or  irregularly ;  —  said  of  style  in 

writing.  Prior. 

The  hobbling  versification,  the  mean  diction.    Jeffreys. 

Hob'ble,  V.  t:  1.  To  fetter  by  tying  the  legs  ;  to 
hopple;  to  clog.    "They  AoJftietZ  their  horses."  Dieftens. 

2.  To  perplex ;  to  embarrass. 

Hob'ble,  n.  1.  An  unequal  gait ;  a  limp  ;  a  halt ;  as, 
he  has  a  hobble  in  his  gait.  Swift. 

2.  Same  as  Hopple. 

3.  Difficulty ;  perplexity ;  embarrassment.      Waterton. 

Hob'ble-bush'  (-bush'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  low  bush  ( Vibur- 
num lanlanoides)  having  long,  straggling  branches  and 
handsome  flowers.  It  is  found  in  the  Northern  United 
States.     Called  also  shinhopple. 

Hob'ble-de-hoy'  (-de-hoi'),  l  n.  [Written  also  hob- 
Hob'ble-te-hoy'  (-te-hoi'),  f  betyhoy,  hobbarddehoy, 
hobbedehoy,  hobdehoy.']  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  hobbledygee  with 
a  limping  movement ;  also  F.  hobereau,  a  country 
squire,  E.  hobby,  and  OF.  hoi  to-day ;  perh.  the  orig. 
sense  was,  an  upstart  of  to-day.]  A  youth  between  boy 
and  man  ;  an  awkward,  gawky  young  fellow.     ICoUoq.'] 

All  the  men,  boys,  and  hobbledehoys  attached  to  the  farm. 

Dickens. 

Hob'bler  (hSb'bler),  n.     One  who  hobbles. 

Hob'bler,  ».  [OE.  also  hobelen;  OF.  hobelier,  LL. 
hobellarius.  See  Hobby  a  horse.]  (Eng.  Hist.)  One  who 
by  his  tenure  was  to  maintain  a  horse  for  mihtary  ser- 
vice ;  a  kind  of  light  horseman  in  the  Middle  Ages  who 
was  mounted  on  a  hobby.  Hallam.    Sir  J.  Davies. 

Hob'bllng-ly  (-blTng-ly),  adv.    With  a  limping  step. 

Hob'bly  (-bly),  a.  Rough  ;  uneven ;  causing  one  to 
hobble  ;  as,  a  hobbly  road. 

Hob'by  (-by),  n.  /  pi.  Hobbies  (-biz).  [OE.  hobi;  cf. 
OF.  hobe,  hobe,  F.  hobereau  a  hob- 
by, a  species  of  falcon,  OF.  hober 
to  move,  stir.  Cf.  Hobby  a  horse.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  small,  strong-winged 
European  falcon  (Falco  subbuteo), 
formerly  trained  for  hawking. 

Hob'by  (hSb'by),  1      n. 

Hob'by-horse'  (-hSrs'), )  [OE. 
hobin  a  nag,  OF.  hobin  hobby ;  cf. 
kober  to  stir,  move ;  prob.  of  Ger- 
man or  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Dan. 
hoppe  a  mare,  dial.  Sw.  hoppa; 
perh.   akin  to  E.   hop  to  jump.] 

1.  A  strong,  active  horse,  of  a 
middle  size,  said  to  have  been  orig- 
inally from  Ireland;  an  ambling 
nag.  Johnson. 

2.  A  stick,  often  with  the  head 
or  figure   of    a  horse,   on   which 
boys  make  believe  to  ride.    [Usually  under  the  form  Aob- 
byhorse.l 

3.  A  subject  or  plan  upon  which  one  is  constantly  set- 
ting off  ;  a  favorite  and  ever-recurring  theme  of  dis- 
course,  thought,  or  effort ;  that  which   occupies  one's 
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attention  unduly,  or  to  the  weariness  of  others ;  a  ruling 
passion.     [Usually  under  the  form  hobby.l 

Not  one  of  them  has  any  hobbyhorse,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
Sterne.  Macaulay. 

Hob'by-hors'lC-al  (h5b'bj?-h8rs'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  having,  a  hobby  or  whim ;  eccentric ;  whimsical. 
IColloq.}  Sterne. 

Hob'gOb'Un  (hSb'gSb'lin),  n.  [See  2d  Hob,  and  Gob- 
lin.] A  frightful  goblin ;  an  imp  ;  a  bugaboo ;  also,  a 
name  formerly  given  to  the  household  spirit,  Robin 
Goodfellow.  Macaulay. 

HoVi-ler  (-I-ler),  n.  [See  2d  Hobbles.]  A  light  horse- 
man.    See  2d  Hobbler.     [06*.]  Brande  &  C. 

Ho'blt  (hybit),  n.  [See  Howitzer.]  (Mil.)  A  small 
mortar  on  a  gun  carriage,  in  use  before  the  howitzer. 

Hob'naU'  (hS^nal'),  n.  [1st  hob  -{-  nail.]  1.  A 
short,  sharp-pointed,  large-headed  nail,  —  used  in  shoe- 
ing horses  and  for  studding  the  soles  of  heavy  shoes. 

2.  A  clownish  person ;  a  rustic.  3Iilton. 

Hobnail  liver  (Med.),  a  disease  in  which  the  liver  is 
shrunken,  hard,  and  covered  with  projections  like  hob- 
nails ;  one  of  the  forms  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Hob'nall',  v.  t.  To  tread  down  roughly,  as  with  hob- 
nailed shoes. 

Your  rights  and  charters  hobnailed  into  slush.    Tennyson. 

Hob'nalled'  (-naW),  a.     Set  with  hobnails,  as  a  shoe. 

Hob'nob'  (h5b'u5b'),  adv.  [AS.  habban  to  have  -|- 
nabban  to  have  not ;  ne  not  +  habban  to  have.  See 
Have,  and  cf.  Habnab.]  .  1.  Have  or  have  not ;  —  a 
familiar  invitation  to  reciprocal  drinking.  Shak. 

2.  At  random ;  hit  or  miss.     [06s.]  Holinshed. 

Hob'nob',  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hobnobbed  (-nobd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hobnobbing.]  1.  To  drink  familiarly 
(\vith  anether).     [Written  also  Ao6-a-reofc.] 

2.  To  associate  familiarly  ;  to  be  on  intimate  terms. 

Hob'nob',  n.    Familiar,  social  intercourse.  "W.  Black. 

Hob'or-nob'  (-Sr-nSly),  adv.     See  K'obnob. 

Ho'boy  (ho'boi),  re.     A  hautboy  or  oboe.     [06s.] 

Hob'SOn'S  choice'  (hob'siinz  chois').  A  choice  with- 
out an  alternative ;  the  thing  offered  or  nothing. 

J^p"  It  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  name  of  one 
HoDson,  at  Cambridge,  England,  who  let  horses,  and  re- 
quired every  customer  to  take  in  his  turn  the  horse  which 
stood  next  the  stable  door. 

Hoc'CO  (hiSk'ko),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  crested  curassow; 
—  called  also  royal  pheasant.    See  Cukassow. 

Hoche'pot  (hoch'pot),  n.    Hotchpot.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Hock  (hSk),  n.  [So  called  from  ifocAheim,  in  Ger- 
many.] A  Rhenish  wine,  of  a  light  yellow  color,  either 
sparkling  or  still.  The  name  is  also  given  indiscriminate- 
ly to  all  Rhenish  wines. 

Hock,  Hough  (hbk),  re.  [AS.  hoh  the  heel ;  prob.  akin 
to  Icel.  ^asinn  hock  sinew,  Dan.  hasc,  G.  hechse,  h'dchse, 
LG.  hacke,  D.  hak;  also  to  L.  coxa  hip  (cf.  Cdisses),  Skr. 
kaksha  armpit.  V12.  Cf.  Heel.]  1.  (a)  The  joint  in 
the  hind  limb  of  quadrupeds  between  the  leg  and  shank, 
or  tibia  and  tarsus,  and  corresponding  to  the  ankle  in 
man.  (6)  A  piece  cut  by  butchers,  esp.  in  pork,  from 
either  the  front  or  hind  leg,  just  above  the  foot. 

2.  The  popliteal  space  ;  the  ham. 

Hock,  V.  t.  To  disable  by  cutting  the  tendons  of  the 
hock ;  to  hamstring ;  to  hough. 

Hock'a-more  (hSk'a^mor),  re.  [See  1st  Hock.]  A 
Rhenish  wine.     [06s.]     See  Hock.  JHudibras. 

Hook'day'  (-da'),  re.  [Cf.  AS.  hocor  mockery,  scorn.] 
A  holiday  commemorating  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes, 
formerly  observed  on  the  second  Tuesday  after  Easter ;  — 
called  also  hocktide.     lEng.']     [Written  also  hokeday.~} 

Hock'ey  (-3^),  re.  [From  Hook,  re.]  1.  A  game  in  which 
two  parties  of  players,  armed  with  sticks  curved  or 
hooked  at  the  eu4,  attempt  to  drive  any  small  object  (as 
a  ball  or  a  bit  of  vpood)  toward  opposite  goals. 

2.  The  stick  used  by  the  players.  [Written  also  hookey 
and  hawkey.'] 

Hock'herb'  (-erb'  or  -herb'),  re.     (Bot.)  The  mallow. 

Hoc'Ide  (hok'k'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hockled 
(-k'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hockling  (-klTng).]  [From  2d 
Hook.]     1.  To  hamstring  ;  to  hock ;  to  hougli.  Hanmer. 

2.  To  mow,  as  stubble.  Mason. 

Ho'CUS  (ho'kus),  V.  t.  [See  Hocus-pocus.]  1.  To  de- 
ceive or  cheat.  Halliwell. 
■  2.  To  adulterate ;  to  drug  ;  as,  liquor  is  said  to  be  ho- 
cused for  the  purpose  of  stupefying  the  drinker.  Dickens. 

3.  To  stupefy  with  drugged  liquor.  Thackeray. 
Ho'CUS,  n.  1.  One  who  cheats  or  deceives.  South. 
2.  Drugged  liquor. 

Ho'CUS-pO'CHS  (-po'kus),  re.  [Prob.  imented  by  jug- 
glers in  imitation  of  Latin.  Cf.  HoAx,  Hocus.]  1.  A 
term  used  by  juggiers  m  pretended  incantations. 

2.  A  juggler  or  trickster.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

3.  A  juggler's  trick  ;  a  cheat ;  nonsense.  Hudibras. 
Ho'CUS-po'CUS,  V.  t.  To  cheat.  IColloq.']  VEstrange. 
Hod  (hod),  n.    [Prov.  E.  for  AoW,  i.e.,  that  which  holds. 

See  Hold.]  1.  A  kind  of  wooden  tray  with  a  handle, 
borne  on  tlie  shoulder,  for  carrying  mortar,  brick,  etc. 

2.  A  utensil  for  holding  coal ;  a  coal  scuttle. 

Hod'den-gray'  (h5d'd'n-gra'),  a.  [Perh.  akin  to  E. 
hoiden  rustic,  clownish.]  Applied  to  coarse  clotli  made  of 
undyed  wool,  formerly  worn  by  Scotch  peasants.   \_Scot.'] 

Hod'dy  (-dy),  re.  [Prob.  for  hooded.'}  (Zo'dl.)  See 
Dun  crow,  under  DuN,  a. 

Hod'dy-dod'ay  (-dBd'dy),  re.  [Prov.  E.  also  hoddy- 
peke,  hoddi/pouir,  /loddymundoddy.}  An  awkward  or 
fooliali  person.     [Ohs.~\  B.  Jonson. 

Hofla:e'poage'  (hSj'poj'),  n.  A  mixed  mass;  a  med- 
ley.    Spc  Hotchpot.  Johnson. 

Hodg'kin's  dls-ease'  (liSj'kTnz  dlz-ez').  (Med.)  A 
morbid  condition  oliaracterized  by  progressive  aniemia 
and  enl.^rgemellt  of  the  lympliatic  glands; — first  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Hodgkin,  an  English  pliysician. 

Ho'dl-ern  (l'5'd^-ern),  )  a.    [L."  hodiernus,  fr.  hodie  to- 

Ho'dl-er'nal  (-er'nal),  (  day.]  Of  this  day  ;  belong- 
ing to  the  present  day.     [7?.]  Boyle.    Quart.  Rev. 


Hod'man  (hSd'man),  re./  pi.  Hodmen  (-men).    A  man 
who  carries  a  hod  ;  a  mason's  tender. 
Hod'man-dod  (-dSd),  n.   [06s.]  See  Dodman.  Bacon. 
Hod'o-graph    (hSd'6-gr4f),    n.      [Gr.    o66s    path  + 
-graph.]     (Math.)  A  curve  described  by  the  moving  ex- 
tremity of  a  line  the  other  end  of  which  is  fixed,  this  line 
being  constantly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion  of, 
and  having  its  length  constantly  proportional  to  the  ve- 
locity of,  a  point  moving  in  any  path ;  —  used  in  investi- 
gations respecting  central  forces. 
Ho-4om'e-ter  (h6-dom'e-ter),  n.     See  Odometer. 
Hoe  (ho),  re.     [OF.  hoe,  F.  hone;  of  German  origin; 
cf.  OHG.  houwa,  howa,  G.  haue,  fr.  OHG.  houuan  to 
hew.     See  Hew  to  cut.]     1.  A  tool  chiefly  for  digging 
up  weeds,  and   for  loosening  and  arranging  tlie  earth 
about  plants  in  fields  and  gardens.     It  is  made  of  a  flat 
blade  of  iron  or  steel  having  an  eye  or  tang  by  which  it 
is  attaclied  to  a  wooden  handle  at  an  acute  angle. 
2.  (Zo'dl.)  Tlie  horned  or  piked  dogfish.   See  Dogfish. 
Dutch  hoe,  one  having  the  blade  set  for  use  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  spade.  —  Horse  hoe,  a  kind  of  cultivator. 

Hoe,  V.  t.     limp.  Si  p.  p.  Hoed  (hod) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Hoeing.]     [Cf.  F.  houer.}     To  cut,  dig,  scrape,  turn,  ar- 
range, or  clean,  with  a  hoe  ;  as,  to  hoe  the  eartli  in  a  gar- 
den ;  also,  to  clear  from  weeds,  or  to  loosen  or  arrange 
the  earth  about,  with  a  hoe  ;  as,  to  hoe  com. 
To  hoe  one's  row,  to  do  one's  share  of  a  job.    [Colloq.] 
Hoe,  V.  i.    To  use  a  hoe  ;  to  labor  with  a  hoe. 
Hoe'cake'  (ho'kak'),  n.  A  cake  of  Indian  meal,  water, 
and  salt,  baked   before   the  fire  or  in  the  ashes ;  —  so 
caUed  because  often  cooked  on  a  hoe.     ISouthern  U.  S.} 
Hoe'moth'er  (ho'miith'er),  re.  [A  local  Orkney  name ; 
cf.  Icel.  hdr.}     (Zo'dl.)  The  basking  or  liver  shark;  — 
called  also  homer.     See  lAver  shark,  under  Liver. 

Ho'ful  (ho'ful),  a.  [AS.  hogful,  hohful,  fr.  hogu  care, 
anxiety.]     Careful;  wary.     [06s.]  Slapleion. 

Hog  (hSg),  re.  [Prob.  akin  to  E.  hack  to  cut,  and 
meaning  orig.,  a  castrated  boar;  cf.  also  W.  hwch  swine, 
sow.  Armor,  houc^h,  hoc^h.  Cf.  Haggis,  Hogget,  and 
HoQGEREL.]  1.  (Zo'dl. )  A  quadruped  of  the  genus  Sus, 
and  allied  genera  oi  Suidx ;  esp.,  the  domesticated  va- 
rieties of  S.  scro/a,  kept  for  their  fat  and  meat,  called, 
respectively,  lard  and  pork;  swine;  porker;  specific- 
ally, a  castrated  boar ;  a  barrow. 

Il!^°"  The  domestic  hogs  of  Siam,  Cliina,  and  parts  of 
Southern  Europe,  are  thought  to  have  been  derived  from 
Sus  Indicus. 

2.  A  mean,  filthy,  or  gluttonous  fellow,     [iow] 

3.  A  young  sheep  that  has  not  been  shorn.     lEng.] 

4.  (Naut.)  A  rough,  flat  scrubbing  broom  for  scrub- 
bing a  ship's  bottom  under  water.  Totlen. 

6.  (Paper  Manuf.)  A  device  for  mixing  and  stirring 
the  pulp  of  which  paper  is  made. 

Bush  hog,  Gronnd  hog,  etc.  See  under  Bush,  Ground, 
etc.  —  Hog    caterpillar  (Zo'dl.),   the   larva  of  the  green 

fTapevine  spliinx  ;  —  so  called  because  the  head  and  first 
hree  segments  are  much  smaller  than  those  behind 
them,  so  as  to  make  a  resemblance  to  a  hog's  snout.  See 
Hawk  moth.  —  Hog  cholera,  an  epidemic  contagious  fever 
of  swine,  attended  by  liquid,  fetid  diarrhea,  and  by  the 
appearance  on  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  spots 
and  patches  of  a  scarlet,  purple,  or  black  color.  It  is 
fatal  in  from  one  to  six  days,  or  ends  in  a  slow,  uncertain 
recovery.  Law  (Farmer's  Veter.  Adviser).  —  Hog  deer 
(Zo'dl.),  the  axis  deer.  —Hog  gxaa  (Bot.),  a  West  Indian 
tree  (Symphonia  globulifera),  yielding  an  aromatic  gum. 
—  Hog  of  wool,  the  trade  name  for  the  fleece  or  wool  of 
sheep  of  the  second  year.  —  Hog  peanut  (Bot.),  a  kuid  of 
earth  pea.  —Hog  plum  (Bot.),  a  tropical  tree,  of  tlie  genua 
Svendias  (S.  Ivtea),  with  fruit  somewhat  resembling 
plums,  but  chiefly  eaten  by  hogs.  It  is  found  in  the  West 
Indies.  —  Hog's  bean  (Bot.),  the  plant  henbane.  —  Hog's 
bread.  (iJo/.)  See  Sow  bread.  —  Hog's  fennel.  (iJo^.)  See 
under  Fennel.  —  Mexican  hog  (Zo'dl.),  the  peccary.  — 
Water  hog.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Oapybara. 

Hog,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hogged  (hogd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Hogging.]  1.  To  cut  short  like  bristles ;  as,  to 
hog  the  mane  of  a  horse.  Smart. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  scrub  with  a  hog,  or  scrubbing  broom. 

Hog,  V.  i.  (Naut.)  To  become  bent  upward  in  the 
middle,  like  a  hog's  back ;  —  said  of  a  ship  broken  or 
strained  so  as  to  have  this  form. 

Hog'back' (hSg'bSk'),  re.  1.  (Arch.)  An  upward  curve 
or  very  obtuse  angle  in  the  upper  surface  of  any  mem- 
ber, as  of  a  timber  laid  horizontally ;  —  the  opposite  o) 
camber. 

2.  (^Naut.)  See  Hogpbame. 

3.  (Geol.)  A  ridge  formed  by  tilted  strata;  hence,  any 
ridge  with  a  sharp  summit,  and  steeply  sloping  sides. 

Hog'chain'  (-chan'),  n.  A  chain  or  a  tie  rod,  in  a 
boat  or  barge,  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  hogging.^ 

Hog'chok'er  (-chok'er),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  An  American  sole 
(Achirus  lineatus,  or  A.  achirus),  related  to  the  Euro- 
pean sole,  but  of  no  market  value. 

Hog'cote'  (-kof),  re.     A  shed  for  swine  ;  a  sty. 

Hog'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  large  West  Indian 
and  Florida  food  fisli  (Lachnolsmus  marimus).  (b)  The 
pigfish  or  sailor's  choice,  (c)  An  American  fresli-water 
fisli ;  the  log  perch,  (d)  A  large,  red,  spiny-headed, 
European  marine  fish  (Scorpxna  scro/a). 

Hog'Irame'  (-friim'),  re.  (Steam' Vessels)  A  trussed 
frame  extending  fore  and  aft,  usually  above  deck,  and 
intended  to  increase  the  longitudinal  strength  and  stiff- 
ness. Used  chiefly  in  American  river  and  lake  steamers. 
Called  also  hogging  frame,  and  hogback. 

Hogged  (liiigd),  a.  (Naut.)  Broken  or  strained  so 
as  to  have  an  upward  curvo  between  the  ends.  See 
Hog,  v.  i. 

I     Hog'ger  (liBg'ger),  n.     A   stocking  without  a  foot, 
worn  by  coal  miners  at  work. 

Hog'ger-el  (-61), »(.  [From  the  same  source  as  hog; 
prob.  orig.,  a  slicep  clipped  tlie  fir.st  year.  Seo  Hoo.]  A 
slicop  of  tlie  second  your.     [Writtenalso  hogrcl.}     Ash. 

Hog'ger-plpe'  (-pip'),  n.  (Mining)  Tho  "upper  teriri- 
nal  pipe  of  a  mining  immp.  Raymond. 
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Hog'ger-pump'  (hSg'gSr-pump'),  n.  {Mining)  The 
top  pump  in  the  pit.  Raymond. 

Hog'ger-y  (-y),  n.  Hoggish  character  or  manners  ; 
selfishness ;  greed ;  beastliness. 

Crime  and  shame 
And  all  their  hoggery.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Hog'get  (hog'get),  n.      [See  Hoe,  and  Hoqueeel.] 

1.  A  young  boar  of  the  second  year. 

2.  A  sheep  or  colt  after  it  has  passed  its  first  year. 
Hog'ging  (-ging),  m.     (Naui.)  Drooping  at  the  ends ; 

arching ;  —  in  distinction  from  sagging. 

Hogging  frame.    See  Hobfeame. 

Hog'glsh  (-glsh),  a.  Swinish  ;  gluttonous ;  filthy  ; 
selfish.  —  Hog'gish-ly,  adv.  —  Hog'gish-ness,  n. 

Is  not  a  hoggish  life  the  height  of  some  men's  wishes? 

Shaftesbury. 

Hogh  (ho),  n.     [Icel.  haugr  hill,  mound ;  akin  to  E. 

high.     See  High.]     A  hill;  a  cliff.     [06j.]        Spenser. 

Hog'herd  (hog'lierd),  n.    A  swineherd.     W.  Browne. 

Hog'ma-nay'  (hog'ma-na'),    n.     The   old    name,  in 

Scotland,  for  the  last  day  of  the  year,  on  which  children 

go  about  singing,  and  receive  a  dole  of  bread  or  cakes ; 

also,  the  entertainment  given  on  that  day  to  a  visitor,  or 

the  gift  given  to  an  applicant.     [iScoi.] 

Hog'nose'  snaKe'  (hog'noz'  snak').  (Zool.)  A  harm- 
less North  American  snake  of  the  genus  lleterodon., 
esp.  H.  platyrhynos  ;  —  called  also  puffing  adder,  blow- 
ing adder,  and  sand  viper. 

Eog'nut'  (-nuV),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  pignut.  See 
Hickory.  (J)  In  England,  the  Bunium  flexuosum,  a 
tuberous  plant. 

Ho'gO  (ho'go),  n.     [Corrupted  from  F.   haul  goili.'] 

High  flavor ;  strong  scent.     \_Obs.']  Halliwell. 

Hog'pen'  (hog'pen'),  n.     A  pen  or  sty  for  hogs. 

Hog'reeve'  (-rev'),  n.     [See  Reeve.]     A  civil  officer 

charged  with  the  duty  of  impounding  hogs  running  at 

large.     \_New  Eng.']  Bartlett. 

Hog'llng'er  (-rlng'er),  n.     One  who  puts  rings  into 

the  snouts  of  hogs. 

Hog's'-liack'  (hogz'bSk'),  n.    (Geol.)  A  hogback. 
Hog'score'     (hog'skor'),    n.      [Etymol.     uncertain.] 
(Curling)   A  distance  line  drawn  across  the    rink  or 
course  between  the  middle  line  and  the  tee.     lScot.1 

Hogs'kead  (hogz'hed  or -ed),  n.  [D.  oishoofd  ;  akin 
to  Sw.  oxhnfvud,  Dan.  oxehoved,  G.  oxhoft ;  apparently 
meaning  orig.,  ox  head,  but  it  is  not  known  why  this 
name  was  given.  Cf.  Ox,  Head.]  1.  An  English  meas- 
ure of  capacity,  containing  63  wine  gaUona,  or  about 
62J  imperial  gallons  ;  a  half  pipe. 

^S^  The  London  hogshead  of  beer  was  54  beer  gallons, 
the  London  hogshead  of  ale  was  48  ale  gallons.  Elsewhere 
in  England  the  ale  and  beer  hogsheads  held  51  gallons. 
These  measures  are  no  longer  in  use,  except  for  cider. 

2.  A  large  cask  or  barrel,  of  indefinite  contents ;  esp. 
one  containing  from  100  to  140  gallons.     [?7.  S.] 

Hog'skln'  (hSg'skin'),  re.  Leather  tanned  from  a 
hog's  skin.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Hog'Sty'  (-sti'),  n. ;  pi.  Hoqsties  (-stiz').     A  pen, 
house,  or  inclosure,  for  hogs. 
Hog'wash'  (-wosh'),  re.     Swill.  Arhuthnot. 

Eog'weed'  (-wed'),  n.      {Bot.)  {a)  A  common  weed 
{Ambrosia  artemisiasfolia).     See  Ambbosia,  3.     (6)    In 
England,  the  Heracleum  Sphondylium. 
Hol  (hoi),  v.  i.     See  Haw. 

Hol'den  (hoi'd'n),  re.  [OE.  fioydon  a  lout,  rustic,  OD. 
heyden  a  heathen,  gypsy,  vagabond,  D.  heiden,  fr.  OD. 
heyde  heath,  D.  heide.  See  Heathen,  Heath.]  [Writ- 
ten also  hoyden.']     1.  A  rude,  clownish  youth.     [OSs.] 

3filion. 
Z.  A  rude,  bold  girl ;  a  romp.  IT.  Kingsley. 

Hoi'den,  a.    Rustic ;  rude  ;  bold.  Young. 

Hoi'den,  v.  i.    To  romp  rudely  or  indecently.    Swift. 
Hoi'den-hood  (-hood),  re.     State  of  being  a  hoiden. 
Hoi'den-ish,  a.    Like,  or  appropriate  to,  a  hoiden. 
Hoise  (hois),  V.  t.     [See  Hoist.]    To  hoist.     [06s.] 
They  .  .  .  hoised  up  the  mainsail  to  tlie  wind.   Acts  xxvii.  40. 
Hoist  (hoist),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hoisted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
■vb.  re.  Hoistinq.]     [OE.    hoise,   hyse,   OD.   hyssen,   D. 
hijschen  ;  akin  to  LG.  hissen,   Dan.   hisse,  Sw.  hissa.] 
To  raise;  to  lift;  to  elevate;  esp.,  to  raise  or  lift  to  a 
•desired  elevation,  by  means  of  taclde,  as  a  sail,  a  flag,  a 
heavy  package  or  weight. 

They  land  my  goods,  and  hoist  my  flying  sails.      Pope. 
Hoisting  him  into  liis  father's  throne.  South. 

Hoisting  engine,  a  steam  engine  for  operating  a  hoist. 
Hoist,  re.     1.  That  by  which  anything  is  hoisted ;  the 
apparatus  for  lifting  goods. 

2.  The  act  of  hoisting  ;  a  lift.     [_Colloq.'] 

3.  {Naut.)  {a)  The  perpendicular  height  of  a  flag,  as 
opposed  to  they?^,  or  horizontal  length  when  flying  from 
a  staff.  (S)  The  height  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  next  the 
mast  or  stay-.  Totien. 

Hoist  bridge,  a  drawbridge  that  is  lifted  instead  of  be- 
.-ing  swung  or  drawn  aside. 

Hoist,  p.  p.    Hoisted.     [06«.] 

'  T  is  the  sport  to  have  the  enginer 

Hoist  with  his  own  petar.  Shak. 

Holst'a-way'  (-a-wa'),  re.  A  mechanical  lift.  See 
Eleyatoe. 

Hoist'way'  (-wa'),  re.     An  opening  for  the  hoist,  or 
elevator,  in  the  floor  of  a  wareroom. 
,^   Holt  (hoit),  V.  i.      [Cf.  "W.  hoetian  to  dally,  dandle.] 
To  leap ;  to  caper ;  to  romp  noisily.    \_Obs.'\  Beau.  <&  Ft. 

Hoi'ty-tOi'ty  (hoi'ty-toi'ty),  a.  [From  Hoit.] 
Thoughtless ;  giddy  ;  flighty ;  also,  haughty  ;  patroniz- 
ing ;  as,  to  be  in  hoity-toity  spirits,  or  to  assume  hoity- 
toity  airs;  used  also  as  an  exclamation,  denoting  sur- 
prise or  disapprobation,  with  some  degree  of  contempt. 
Hoity-toity.'    What  have  I  to  do  with  dreams  ?    Congreve. 

Hoke'day'  (hok'da'),  re.     Same  as  Hockdat. 

Ho'ker  (ho'ker),  re.  [AS.  hocor.']  Scorn  ;  derision ; 
"abusive  talk.   \_Obs.'] — Ho'ker-ly,  adv.  [Ois.]   Chaucer. 

Hol  (hol),  a.    [See  Whole.]   Whole.  \_Obs.']    Chaucer. 


Hol'as-pid'e-an  (h51'5s-pld'e-(in),  o.  \_Holo-  -i-  Gr. 
atriTK,  -I'fios,  shield.]  {Zool.)  Having  a  single  series  of 
large  scutes  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  tarsus ;  —  said  of 
certain  birds. 

Hol'cad  (hoWiad),  re.  [Gr.  oKko-s,  -aSos,  a  ship  which 
is  towed,  a  ship  of  burden,  fr.  'e\Kei.v  to  draw.  Of.  Hulk.] 
A  large  sliip  of  burden  in  ancient  Greece.  Mitjord. 

Hold  (hold),  re.  [D.  hol  hole,  hollow.  See  Hole.] 
{Naut.)  The  whole  interior  portion  of  a  vessel  below  the 
lower  deck,  in  which  the  cargo  is  stowed. 

Hold,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Held  (held) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Holding.  Holden  (hold''n),  ^.  p.,  is  obs.  in  elegant 
writing,  though  still  used  in  legal  language.]  [OE. 
hoiden,  halden,  healden,  AS.  healdan;  akin  to  OS.  hal- 
dan,  D.  houden,  OHG.  haltan,  G.  halten,  Icel.  halda, 
Dan.  holde,  Sw.  hulla,  Goth,  haldan  to  feed,  tend  (the 
cattle) ;  of  unknown  origin.      Cf.  Avast,  Halt,  Hod.] 

1.  To  cause  to  remain  in  a  given  situation,  position,  or 
relation,  within  certain  limits,  or  the  like ;  to  prevent 
from  falling  or  escaping ;  to  sustain ;  to  restrain  ;  to 
keep  in  the  grasp ;  to  retain. 

The  loops  held  one  curtain  to  another.    Ex.  xxxvi.  12. 

Thy  right  hand  siiall  hold  me.       Ps.  cxxxix.  10. 

They  all  hold  swords,  being  expert  in  war.    Cant.  iii.  8. 

In  vain  he  seeks,  that  liaving  can  not  hold.    Spenser. 

France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue,  .  .  . 

A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth, 

Than  keep  in  peace  that  liand  wliicli  thou  dost  hold.    Shak. 

2.  To  retain  in  one's  keeping  ;  to  maintain  possession 
of,  or  authority  over ;  not  to  give  up  or  relinquish ;  to 
keep ;  to  defend. 

We  mean  to  ?told  what  anciently  we  claim 

Of  deity  or  empire.  Milton. 

3.  To  have ;  to  possess ;  to  be  in  possession  of ;  to  oc- 
cupy ;  to  derive  title  to ;  as,  to  hold  office. 

This  noble  merchant  held  a  noble  house.      Chaucer. 

Of  him  to  hold  his  seigniory  for  a  yearly  tribute.    Knolles. 

And  now  the  strand,  and  now  the  plain,  they  held.    Dryden. 

4.  To  impose  restraint  upon ;  to  limit  in  motion  or  ac- 
tion j  to  bind  legally  or  morally  ;  to  confine  ;  to  restrain. 

We  can  not  tiold  mortality's  strong  hand.  Stiak. 

Death  t  what  do'st  'i    O,  hold  thy  blow.      Crashaw. 

He  had  not  sufficient  judgment  and  self-command  to  hold 

his  tongue.  Macaulay. 

5.  To  maintain  in  being  or  action ;  to  carry  on ;  to 
prosecute,  as  a  course  of  conduct  or  an  argument ;  to 
continue ;  to  sustain. 

Hold  not  thy  peace,  and  be  not  still.    Fs.  Ixxxiii.  1. 
Seedtime  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost, 
Sliall  hold  their  course.  Milton. 

6.  To  prosecute,  have,  take,  or  join  in,  as  something 
which  is  the  result  of  united  action ;  as,  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing, a  festival,  a  session,  etc.  ;  hence,  to  direct  and  bring 
about  officially ;  to  conduct  or  preside  at ;  as,  the  general 
held  a  council  of  war  ;  a  judge  holds  a  court ;  a  clergy- 
man holds  a  service. 

I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee.  Shak. 

7.  To  receive  and  retain  ;  to  contain  as  a  vessel ;  as, 
this  pail  holds  milk  ;  hence,  to  be  able  to  receive  and  re- 
tain ;  to  have  capacity  or  containing  power  for. 

Broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water.    Jer.  ii.  13. 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  Iwld.       Shak. 

8.  To  accept,  as  an  opinion ;  to  be  the  adherent  of, 
openly  or  privately ;  to  persist  in,  as  a  purpose ;  to 
maintain ;  to  sustain. 

Stand  fast  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught. 

2  Thes.  ii.  IS. 
But  still  he  held  his  purpose  to  depart.        Dryden. 

9.  To  consider  ;  to  regard  ;  to  esteem  ;  to  account ; 
to  think  ;  to  judge. 

I  hold  him  but  a  fool.  Shak. 

I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend.  Shak. 

The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in 

vain.  Ex.  xx.  7. 

10.  To  bear,  carry,  or  manage ;  as,  he  holds  himself 
erect ;  he  holds  his  head  high. 

Let  liim  hold  his  fingers  thus.  Shak. 

To  hold  a  wager,  to  lay  or  hazard  a  wager.  Swift.  — 
To  hold  forth,  to  offer ;  to  exhibit ;  to  propose  ;  to  put 
forward.  "  The  propositions  which  books  hold  forth  and 
pretend  to  teach."  Locke.  —To  hold  in,  to  restrain;  to 
curb.  —  To  hold  in  hand,  to  toy  with ;  to  keep  in  expec- 
tation ;  to  have  in  one's  power.    [Obs.] 

O,  fie  I  to  receive  favors,  return  falsehoods, 

And  hold  a  lady  m  hand.  Beau,  fy  Ft. 

—  To  hold  in  play,  to  keep  under  control ;  to  dally  with. 
Macaulay.  —  To  hold  off,  to  keep  at  a  distance.  —  To  hold 
on,  to  hold  in  being,  continuance  or  position ;  as,  to  hold 
a  rider  on.  —  To  hold  one's  day,  to  keep  one's  appoint- 
ment. [Obs.'\  C/imicer.  —  To  hold  one's  own.  (a)  To  keep 
good  one's  present  condition  absolutely  or  relatively ;  not 
to  fall  off,  or  to  lose  ground ;  as,  a  ship  holds  her  own  when 
she  does  not  lose  ground  in  a  race  or  chase ;  a  man  holds 
his  own  when  he  does  not  lose  strength  or  weight.  —  To 
hold  one's  peace,  to  keep  silence.  —  To  hold  out.  {a)  To 
extend  ;  to  offer.  "  Portune  holds  out  these  to  you  as  re- 
wards.'' B,  Jonson.  (6)  To  continue  to  do  ortosuft'er: 
to  endure.  "He  can  not  long  hold  out  these  pangs.'* 
Shak.  —  To  hold  up.  (a)  To  raise  ;  to  lift ;  as,  hold  up 
your  head,  (b)  To  support ;  to  sustain.  "  He  holds  him- 
self up  in  virtue."  Sir  P.  Sidney,  (e)  To  exhibit ;  to 
display ;  as,  he  was  held  up  as  an  example,  id)  To  rein 
in  ;  to  check ;  to  halt ;  as,  hold  up  your  horses.  —  To 
hold  water,  (a)  Literally,  to  retain  water  without  leaking ; 
hence  (Fig.),  to  be  whole,  sound,  consistent,  without  gaps 
or  holes  ;  —  commonly  used  in  a  negative  sense  ;  as,  his 
statements  will  not  hold  water.  [  Colloq.]  (b)  (Naut. )  To 
hold  the  oars  steady  in  the  water,  thus  checking  the 
headway  of  a  boat. 

Hold,  V.  i.  In  general,  to  keep  one's  self  in  a  given 
po.sition  or  condition  ;  to  remain  fixed.     Hence: 

1.  Not  to  move  ;  to  halt ;  to  stop  ;  —  mostly  in  the 
imperative. 
And  damned  be  him  that  first  cries,  "  Hold,  enough  !  "    Shak. 


2.  Not  to  give  way  ;  not  to  part  or  become  separated 
to  remain  unbroken  or  unsubdued. 

Our  force  by  land  hath  nobly  held.  Shak. 

3.  Not  to  fail  or  be  found  wanting ;  to  continue ;  to 
last ;  to  endure  a  test  or  trial ;  to  abide  ;  to  persist. 

WhUe  our  obedience  holds.  Miltoru 

The  rule  holds  in  land  as  well  as  all  other  commodities.    Locke. 

4.  Not  to  fall  away,  desert,  or  prove  recreant ;  to  re- 
main attached  ;  to  cleave ;  —  often  with  with,  to,  or  for. 

He  will  liold  to  the  one  and  despise  the  other.    Matt.  vi.  24. 

5.  To  restrain  one's  self  ;  to  refrain. 

His  dauntless  heart  would  fain  have  held 

From  weeping,  but  his  eyes  rebelled.  Dryden. 

6.  To  derive  right  or  title  ;  —  generally  with  of. 

My  crown  is  absolute,  and  holds  of  none.  Dryden. 
His  imagination  holds  immediately  from  nature.  Hazlitt. 
Hold  on  I  Hold  up  1  wait ;  stop ;  forbear.  [Colloq.']  — To 
hold  forth,  to  speak  iu  public ;  to  harangue  ;  to  preach. 
V Estrange.  —  To  hold  in,  to  restrain  one's  self  ;  as,  he 
wanted  to  laugh  and  could  hardly  hold  in.  —  To  hold  off,  to 
keep  at  a  distance.  —  To  hold  on,  to  keep  fast  hold ;  to  con- 
tinue; to  go  on.  "The  trade  held  on  for  many  years." 
Swift.  —  To  hold  out,  to  last ;  to  endure  ;  to  continue  ;  to 
maintain  one's  self :  not  to  yield  or  give  way.  —  To  hold 
over,  to  remain  in  office,  possession,  etc.,  beyond  a  certain 
date.— To  hold  to  or  with,  to  take  sides  with,  as  a  person  or 
opinion.  —  To  hold  together,  to  be  joined ;  not  to  separate ; 
to  remain  in  union.  Dryden.  Locke.  —  To  hold  up.  (a)  To 
support  one's  self ;  to  remain  unbent  or  unbroken  ;  as,  to 
hold  up  under  misfortunes.  (J)  To  cease  raining ;  to  cease ; 
to  stop ;  as,  it  holdsup.  Hudibras.  (c)  To  keep  up ;  not  to 
fall  behind  ;  not  to  lose  ground.    Collier. 

Hold  (hold),  re.  1.  The  act  of  holding,  as  in  or  with 
the  hands  or  arms ;  the  manner  of  holding,  whether  firm 
or  loose ;  seizure ;  grasp  ;  clasp  ;  gripe ;  possession  ;  — 
often  used  with  the  verbs  take  and  lay. 

Ne  have  I  not  twelve  pence  within  mine  hold.    Chaucer. 

Thou  should'st  lay  hold  upon  him.  B.  Jonson. 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee.  Addison. 

Take  fast  hold  of  instruction.  Prov.  iv.  13. 

2.  The  authority  or  ground  to  take  or  keep  ;  claim. 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you.  Shak. 

3.  Binding  power  and  influence. 

Fear  ...  by  which  God  and  his  laws  take  the  surest  hold  of 
us.  Tillot&on. 

4.  Something  that  may  be  grasped  ;  means  of  support. 
If  a  man  be  upon  an  high  place  without  rails  or  good  liold,  he 

is  ready  to  fall.  Bacon. 

5.  A  place  of  confinement ;  a  prison ;  confinement ; 
custody  ;  guard. 

They  .  .  .  put  them  in  hold  unto  the  next  day.    Acts  iv.  3. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke.  Shak. 

6.  A  place  of  security ;  a  fortified  place ;  a  fort ;  a 
castle  ;  —  often  called  a  stronghold.  Chaucer. 

New  comers  in  an  ancient  hold.  Tennyson. 

7.  {Mus.)  A  character  [thus  '^]  placed  over  or  un- 
der a  note  or  rest,  and  indicating  that  it  is  to  be  pro- 
longed ;  — called  a\ao  pause,  and  corona. 

Holdliack'  (hold'bSk'),  re.  1.  Check;  hindrance; 
restraint ;  obstacle. 

The  only  holdback  is  the  affection  .  .  .  that  we  bear  to  our 
wealth.  Hammorud. 

2.  The  projection  or  loop  on  the  thUl  of  a  vehicle,  to 
which  a  strap  of  the  harness  is  attached,  to  hold  back 
a  carriage  when  going  down  hill,  or  in  backing ;  also, 
the  strap  or  part  of  the  harness  so  used. 

Hold'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  is  employed  in  the  hold  of 
a  vessel. 

Hold'er,  re.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  holds. 

2.  One  who  holds  land,  etc.,  under  another;  a  tenant. 

3.  {Com.)  The  payee  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  a  prom- 
issory note,  or  the  one  who  owns  or  holds  it. 

(5^^  Holder  is  much  used  as  the  second  part  of  a  com- 
pound ;  as,  shareholder,  ofB.ceholder,  stockholder,  etc. 

Hold'er-forth'  (-forth'),  re.  One  who  speaks  in  pub- 
lic ;  an  haranguer  ;  a  preacher.  Addison. 

Hold'fast'  (-fast'),  re.  1.  Something  used  to  secure 
and  hold  in  place  something  else,  as  a  long,  flat-headed 
nail,  a  catch,  a  hook,  a  clinch,  a  clamp,  etc. ;  hence,  a 
support.     "  His  holdfast  was  gone."  Bp.  Sfontagu. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  conical  or  branching  body,  by  which  a  sea- 
weed is  attached  to  its  support,  and  differing  from  a  root 
in  that  it  is  not  specially  absorbent  of  moisture. 

Hold'ing,  re.  1.  The  act  or  state  of  sustaining,  grasp- 
ing, or  retaining. 

2.  A  tenure  ;  a  farm  or  other  estate  held  of  another. 

3.  That  which  holds,  binds,  or  influences.  Burke. 

4.  The  burden  or  chorus  of  a  song.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
Holding  note  (Mus.),  a  note  sustained  in  one  part,  while 

the  other  parts  move. 

Hole  (hol),  a.     Whole.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Hole,  re.  [OE.  hol,  hole,  AS.  hol  hole,  cavern,  from 
hol,  a.,  hollow  ;  akin  to  D.  hol,  OHG.  hol,  G.  hohl,  Dan. 
huul  hollow,  hul  hole,  Sw.  hal,  Icel.  /tola;  prob.  from 
the  root  of  AS.  hslan  to  conceal.  See  Hele,  Hell,  and 
cf .  Hold  of  a  ship.]  1.  A  hollow  place  or  cavity ;  an 
excavation ;  a  pit ;  an  opening  in  or  through  a  solid 
body,  a  fabric,  etc. ;  a  perforation ;  a  rent ;  a  fissure. 

The  holes  where  eyes  should  be.  Sltak. 

The  blind  waiis 
Were  full  of  chinks  and  holes.  Tennyson. 

The  priest  took  a  chest,  and  bored  a  hole  in  the  lid.  2  Kings  xii.9. 

2.  An  excavation  in  the  ground,  made  by  an  animal  to 
live  in,  or  a  natural  cavity  inhabited  by  an  animal ; 
hence,  a  low,  narrow,  or  dark  lodging  or  place  ;  a  mean 
habitation.  Dryden. 

The  foxes  have  holes, . . ,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where 
to  lay  his  head.  Luke  ix.  58. 

Syn,  —  Hollow ;  concavityi  aperture  ;  rent ;  fissure ; 
crevice ;  orifice ;  interstice ;  perforation ;  excavation ,  pit ; 
cave ;  den ;  cell. 

Hole  and  comer,  clandestine,  underhand.  [CoHoo'.]  "The 
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wretched  trickery  of  hole  and  comer  buffery. "  Dickens.  — 
Hole  board  (/'OTiCi/  Weajimff),  a  board  having  holes  through 
which  cords  pass  which  lift  certain  warp  threads ;  —  called 
also  compass  board. 

Hole  (hoi),  V.  t.  [AS.  holian.  See  Hole,  n.]  1.  To  cut, 
dig,  or  bore  a  hole  or  holes  in ;  as,  to  hole  a  post  for  the 
insertion  of  rails  or  bars.  Chapman. 

2.  To  drive  into  a  hole,  as  an  animal,  or  a  billiard  ball. 

Hole,  V.  i.    To  go  or  get  into  a  hole.  £.  Jonson. 

Hol-eth'nlc  (hol-eth'nik),  a.  Of  or  pertainmg  to  a 
bolethnos  or  parent  race. 

The  liolelhnic  history  of  the  Arians.    London  Academy. 

Hol-eth'nos  (-nos),  n.  \_Holo-  +  Gt.  eSm  race.]  A 
parent  stock  or  race  of  people,  not  yet  divided  into  sepa^ 
rate  branches  or  tribes. 

Hol'i-but  (hSl'i-but),  n.    {Zool.)  See  Halibut. 

Hol'i-dam  (-dSm),  re.     [04i.]    See  Halidom. 

Hori-day  (liol'I-da),  re.  [Holy  +  day.']  1.  A  conse- 
crated day  ;  a  religious  anniversary  ;  a  dj,y  set  apart  in 
honor  of  some  person,  or  in  commemoration  of  some 
«vent.    See  Holyday. 

2.  A  day  of  exemption  from  labor ;  a  day  of  amusement 
and  gayety ;  a  festival  day. 

And  young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sunshine  holidaij.  Milton. 

3.  (Law)  A  day  fixed  by  law  for  suspension  of  busi- 
ness ;  a  legal  holiday. 

t^^  In  the  United  States  legal  holidays,  so  called,  are 
determined  by  law,  commonly  by  the  statutes  of  the  sev- 
eral States.  The  holidays  most  generally  observed  are : 
the  22d  day  of  February  (Washnigton's  birthday),  the 
30th  day  oi  May  (Memorial  day),  the  4tli  day  of  July 
(Independence  day),  the  25th  day  of  December  (Christ- 
mas day).  In  most  of  the  States  the  1st  day  of  January 
is  a  holiday.  Wlien  any  of  these  days  falls  on  Sunday, 
usually  the  Monday  following  is  observed  as  the  holiday. 
In  many  of  the  States  a  day  in  the  spring  (as  Good  Fri- 
day, or  the  first  Thursday  in  April),  and  a  day  in  the  fall 
(as  the  last  Thursday  in  November)  are  now  regularly  ap- 
pointed by  Executive  proclamation  to  be  observed,  the 
tormer  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  the  latter  as  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  and  are  kept  as  holidays.  In 
England,  the  days  of  the  greater  church  feasts  (desig- 
nated in  the  calendar  by  a  red  letter,  and  commonly 
called  red-letter  days)  are  observed  as  general  holidays. 
Bank  holidays  are  those  on  which,  by  act  of  Parliament, 
banks  may  suspend  business.  Although  Sunday  is  a  holi- 
day in  the  sense  of  a  day  when  business  is  legally  sus- 
pended, it  is  not  usually  included  in  the  general  term, 
the  phrase  "  Sundays  and  holidays  "  being  more  common. 

The  holidays,  any  fixed  or  usual  period  for  relaxation  or 
festivity  j  especially,  Christmas  and  New  Year's  day 
with  the  mtervening  time. 

Hol'i-day,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  festival ;  cheer- 
ful ;  joyous  ;  gay.  Shak. 

2.  Occurring  rarely  ;  adapted  for  a  special  occasion. 

Courage  is  but  a  holidaij  kind  of  virtue,  to  be  seldom  exer- 
cised. Vryden. 

HoTl-ly  (ho'ir-ly),  adv.  [From  Holy.]  1.  Piously ; 
with  sanctity ;  in  a  holy  manner. 

2.  Sacredly;  inviolably.     [jB.]  Shak. 

Ho'll-ness,  re.  [AS.  halignes.']  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  holy ;  perfect  moral  integrity  or  purity  j 
freedom  from  sin  ;  sanctity ;  innocence. 

Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness  ?     Ex.  xv.  11. 

2.  The  state  of  being  hallowed,  or  consecrated  to  God 
or  to  his  worship  ;  sacredness. 

Israel  was  holiness  unto  the  Lord.  Jer.  ii.  3. 

His  holiness,  a  title  of  the  pope ;  —  formerly  given  also 
to  Greek  bishops  and  Greek  emperors. 

Syn.  —  Piety ;  devotion ;  godliness ;  sanctity  ;  sacred- 
ness; righteousness. 

Hol'lng  (hol'Ing),  n.  [See  Hole  a  hollow.]  (Mining) 
Undercutting  in  a  bed  of  coal,  in  order  to  bring  down 
the  upper  mass.  Raymond. 

Hol'la  (hol'lii ;  277),  interj.  [F.  hola ;  ho  ho  +  la 
there,  fr.  L.  iliac  that  way,  there.     Cf.  Hollo.]     Hollo. 

Hol'la,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hollaed  (-lad) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  HoLLAiNO.]    See  Hollo,  v.  i. 

Hol'land  (hSl'land),  n.  A  kind  of  linen  first  manu- 
factured in  Holland ;  a  linen  fabric  used  for  window 
shades,  children's  garments,  etc.  ;  as,  brown  or  un- 
bleached hollands. 

Hol'land-er  (-er),  n.  1.  A  native  or  one  of  the  people 
of  Holland ;  a  Dutchman. 

2.  A  very  hard,  semi-glazed,  green  or  dark  brown 
brick,  which  will  not  absorb  water ;  —  called  also,  Dutch 
clinker.  Wagner. 

Holland-lsll,  a.    Relating  to  Holland  ;  Dutch. 

Hol'lands  (-landz),  re.     1.  Gin  made  in  Holland. 

2.  pi.  See  Holland. 

Hol-lO'  (h51-lo' ;  277),  inlerj.  &  n.  [See  Halloo,  and 
cf.  Holla.]  Ho  there ;  stop ;  attend ;  hence,  a  loud  cry 
or  a  call  to  attract  attention ;  a  haUoo. 

And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 

Came  to  the  mariner's  hollo.  Coleridge. 

Hol'lo  (hSl'16  or  h51-lo';  277),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hol- 
loed (-lod) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Holloing.]  [See  Hollo,  ra- 
«er/.,  and  cf.  Halloo.]   To  call  out  or  exclaim  ;  to  halloo. 

Hol-loa'  (h51-lo'  or  hSl'lo),  interj.,  re.,  &  v.  i.  Same  as 
Hollo. 

Hoiaow  (hSl'lo),  a.  [OE.  holow,  holgh,  holh,  AS. 
holh  a  hollow,  hole.  Cf.  Hole.]  1.  Having  an  empty 
space  or  cavity,  natural  or  artificial,  within  a  solid  sub- 
stance ;  not  solid ;  excavated  in  the  interior ;  as,  a  hol- 
low tree ,  a  hollow  sphere. 

JIollow  with  boards  shalt  thou  make  it.   Ex.  xxvii.  8. 

2.  Depressed  ;  concave ;  gaunt ;  sunken. 

With  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow.  Shak. 

3.  Reverberated  from  a  cavity,  or  resembling  such  a 
sound  ;  d«ep ;  muffled ;  as,  a  hollow  roar.  Dniden. 

4.  Not  sincere  or  faithful ;  false ;  deceitful ;  not  sound  ; 
as,  a  holloio  heart ;  a  hollow  friend.  Milton. 

Hollow  newel  (Arch.),  an  opening  in  the  center  of  a 
winding  staircase  in  place  of  a  newel  post,  the  stairs 
being  supported  by  the  wall ;  an  open  newel ;  also,  the 


stnngpiece  or  rail  winding  around  the  well  of  such  a  stair- 
case.—Hollow  quoin  (.Eugin.),  a  pier  of  stone  or  brick 
made  behind  the  lock  gates  of  a  canal,  and  containing  a 
hollow  or  recess  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  gates.  —  Hollow 
root.  (Bot.)  See  Moschatel.  —  Hollow  square.  See 
Squaeh.  —  Hollow  ware,  hollow  vessels;— a  trade  name 
for  cast-iron  kitchen  utensils,  earthenware,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Concave ;  sunken ;  low ;  vacant ;  empty ;  void ; 
false  ;  faithless ;  deceitful ;  treacherous. 

Hol'lOW  (hol'lo),re.  1.  A  cavity,  natural  or  artificial ; 
an  unfilled  space  within  anything ;  a  hole ,  a  cavern ;  an 
excavation ;  as,  the  hollow  of  the  hand  or  of  a  tree. 

2.  A  low  spot  surrounded  by  elevations ;  a  depressed 
part  of  a  surface  j  a  concavity ;  a  channel. 
Forests  grew 
Upon  the  barren  hollows.  Prior. 

I  hate  the  dreadful  hollow  behind  the  little  wood.    Tennyson. 
Hol'lOW,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hollowed  (-lod) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hollowing.]  To  make  hollow,  as  by  dig- 
ging, cutting,  or  engraving ;  to  excavate.  "  Trees  rudely 
hollowed."  Di~yden. 

Hollow,  adv.  WhoUy;  completely;  utterly  ;  — 
chiefly  aiter  the  verb  to  beat,  and  often  with  all ;  as,  this 
story  beats  the  other  all  hollow.    See  All,  adv.    XColloq.] 

The  more  civilized  so-called  Caucasian  races  have  beaten  the 
Turks  hollow  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Darwin. 

Hol-low'  (h51-lo'),  interj.     [See  Hollo.]    Hollo. 

Hol'lOW  (hol'lo  ;  277),  v.  i.     To  shout ;  to  hoUo. 
Whisperings  and  hollowtngs  are  alike  to  a  deaf  ear.    Fuller. 

Hollow,  V.  t.     To  urge  or  call  by  shouting. 

He  has  hollowed  the  hounds.         Sir  W.  Scott. 

HollOW-heart'ed  (-hiirt'Sd),  a.  Insincere;  deceit- 
ful ;  not  sound  and  true  ;  having  a  cavity  or  decayed 
spot  within. 

Syn.  —  Faithless;  dishonest;  false;  treacherous. 

Hollow-horned'  (-hSrnd'),  a.  (Zool.)  Having  per- 
manent horns  with  a  bony  core,  as  cattle. 

HollOW-ly,  adv.     Insincerely  ;  deceitfully.         Shak. 

HollOW-ness,  re.     1.  State  of  being  hollow.     Bacon. 

2.  Insincerity ;  unsoundness ;  treachery.  South. 

Holly  (hol'ly),  adv.     Wholly.     [Ofts.]  Chaucer. 

Hol'ly  (hSl'ly),  n.  [OE.  holi,  holin,  AS.  holen, 
holegn ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  hulst, 
OHG.  huls,  hulis,  W.  celyn. 
Armor,  kelen,  Gael,  cuiliohn, 
Ir.  cuileann.  Cf.  1st  Hom, 
HuLVEB.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  tree  or 
shrub  of  the  genus  Ilex.  Tha 
European  species  (Ilex  Aqui- 
folium)  is  best  known,  having 
glossy  green  leaves,  with  a  spiny, 
waved  edge,  and  bearing  berries 
that  turn  red  or  yellow  about 
Michaelmas. 

11^°°  The  holly  is  much  used  to 
adorn  churches  and  houses,  at 
Christmas  time,  and  hence  is 
associated  with  scenes  of  good 
will  and  rejoicing.  It  is  an  ever- 
green tree,  and  has  a  fine- 
grained, heavy,  white  wood.  Its 
bark  is  used  as  a  febrifuge,  and 
the  berries  are  violently  purga- 
tive and  emetic.  The  American 
holly  is  the  Eex  opaca,  and  is 
found  along  the  coast  of  the 
United  States,  from  Maine  southward. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  holm  oak.     See  1st  Holm 

Holly-leaved  oak  (Bot.),  the  black  scrub  oak.  See  Scrub 
OAK.  —  Holly  rose  (Bot.),  a  West  Indian  shrub,  with  showy, 
yellow  flowers  (Turnera  ulmifolia).  —  Sea  holly  (Bot.),  a 
species  of  Eryngium.    See  ERYNGroM. 

Hol'ly-hOCk  (-hok),  n.  [OE.  holihoc;  holi  holy  + 
hoc  mallow,  AS.  hoc  ;  cf .  W.  hocys  mallows,  hocys  ben- 
digaid  hollyhock,  lit. ,  blessed  mallow.  Prob.  so  named 
because  brought  from  the  Holy  Land.  See  Holy.] 
(Bot.)  A  species  of  Althaea  (A.  rosea),  bearing  flowers  of 
various  colors ;  —  called  also  rose  mallow. 

Holm  (hom;  277),  re.  [OE.,  prob.  from  AS.  holen 
hoDy;  as  the  holly  is  also  called  holm.  See  Holly.] 
(Bot.)  A  common  evergreen  oak,  of  Europe  (Quercus 
Ilex) ;  —  called  also  ilex,  and  holly. 

Holm  (hom),  n.  [AS.  holm,  usually  meaning,  sea, 
water ;  akin  to  Icel.  holmr,  holmr,  an  island,  Dan.  holm, 
Sw.  holme,  6.  holm,  and  prob.  to  E.  hill.      Cf.  Hill.] 

1.  An  islet  in  a  river.  J.  Brand. 

2.  Low,  flat  land.  Wordsworth. 

The  soft  wind  blowing  over  meadowy  holms.     Tennyson. 
Holm  thrush  (Zool.),  the  missel  thrush. 

II  Hol'mi-a  (hol'ml-a),  re.  [NL.]  (Chem.)  An  oxide 
of  holmium. 

II  Hol'ml-um  (-iSm),  n.  [NL.,  of  uncertain  origin.] 
( Chem. )  A  rare  element  said  to  be  contained  in  gad- 
olinite.  —  Hol'mic  (-mik),  a. 

II  Hol'mos  (hol'mBs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  6r.  oA|ao5.]  (Greek 
&  Etrus.  Antiq.)  A  name  given  to  a  vase  having  a 
rounded  body  ;  esp.  :  (a)  A  closed  vessel  of  nearly  spher- 
ical form  on  a  high  stem  or  pedestal.  Fairholt.  (b)  A 
drinking  cup  having  a  foot  and  stem. 

Hol'O-  (h51'o-).    A  combining  form  fr.  Gr.  oAo?,  whole. 

Hol'0-Wast  (-blast),  re.  iHolo- -\- -blast.]  (Biol.)  An 
ovum  composed  entirely  of  germinal  matter.  See 
Meroblast. 

Hol'O-blas'tlc  (-blils'tik),  a.  (Biol.)  Undergoing 
complete  segmentation  ;  composed  entirely  of  germinal 
matter,  the  whole  of  tlie  yolk  undergoing  fission  ;  — op- 
posed to  meroblastic. 

Hol'o-oaust  (h51'o-kast),  re.  [L.  holocaustnm,  Gr. 
QK6Kav(nov,  nent.  of  oAoKavtrros,  oAoKauro?,  burnt 
whole  ;  oAo?  whole  -|-  Kav(TT6<i  burnt,  fr.  Kat'eti/  to  bnni 
(cf.  Caustic)  :  cf.  F.  holocauste.}  1.  A  burnt  sacrifice  ; 
an  olfeiing,  the  whole  of  wliich  was  consumed  by  fire, 
among  tlie  Jews  and  some  pagan  nations.  Milton. 

2.  Sacrifice  or  loss  of  many  lives,  as  by  the  burning  of 


Holly  CJlex  Aquifoliuni). 
Keduced. 

Oray. 


a  theater  or  a  ship.  [An  extended  use  not  authorized 
by  careful  writers.] 

II  Hol'O-ceph'a-U  (hol'o-sSf'a-lI),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  oAos  whole -|- Ke</)aA^  head.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of 
elasmobranch  fishes,  including,  among  livikig  species, 
only  the  chimseras ;  —  called  also  Molocephala.  See 
Chiilera  ;  also.  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Hol'O-cryp'tic  (-krip'tTk),  a.  \_Holo-  -{-  Gr.  KpvTmtv 
to  conceal.]  Wholly  or  completely  concealing  ;  incapa- 
ble of  being  deciphered. 

Holocryptic  cipher,  a  cipher  so  constructed  as  to  afford 
no  clew  to  its  meaning  to  one  ignorant  of  the  key. 

Hol'O-crys'tal-llne  (-krTs'tol-lin  or  -lin),  a.  \_Holo- 
-{- crystalline.']  (Min.)  Completely  crystalline; —  said 
of  a  rock  like  granite,  all  the  constituents  of  which  are 
crystalline. 

Hol'O-graph  (hSl'6-graf ),  n.  [L.  holographies  entirely 
autograph,  Gr.  o\6ypa(j>og ;  oAos  whole  +  ypa4>^iv  to 
write  :  cf.  F.  holographe,  olographe.]  A  document,  as 
a  letter,  deed,  or  will,  wholly  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
person  from  whom  it  proceeds  and  whose  act  it  pur- 
ports to  be. 

Hol'o-giaph'lc  (-grSf'Ik),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  holo- 
graph ;  pertaining  to  holographs. 

Hol'O-he'dral  (-he'dral),  a.  IHolo-  -\-  Gr.  eSpa  seat, 
base,  fr.  efeo-flat  to  sit.]  (Crystallog.)  Having  all  the 
planes  required  by  complete  symmetry,  —  in  opposition 
to  hemihedral. 

Hol'o-hem'i-he'dral  (-hgm'I-he'dral),  a.  [IIolo--\- 
hemihedral.]  (Crystallog.)  Presenting  hemihedral 
forms,  in  which  all  the  sectants  have  half  the  whole 
number  of  planes.  Dana. 

II  Hol'O-me-tab'O-la  (-me-tab'S-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Holo-,  and  IWetabola.]  (Zool.)  Those  insects  which 
have  a  complete  metamorphosis  ;  metabola. 

Eol'O-met'a-bol'ic  (-ni6t'a-bol'ik),  a.  (Zool.)  Hav- 
ing a  complete  metamorphosis  ;  —  said  of  certain  insects, 
as  the  butterflies  and  bees. 

Ho-lom'e-ter  (ho-lom'e-ter),  n.  [Holo-  -f  -meter: 
cf .  F.  holometre.]  An  instrument  for  making  all  kinds 
of  angular  measurements. 

Hol'0-phan'er-OUS  (hSl'o-fSn'er-iis),  a.  [Holo-  -f 
Gr.  i^avepoi  visible,  fr.  (fiaCvetv  to  appear.]  (Zool.) 
Same  as  Holometabolic. 

Hol'O-pho'tal  (hol'o-fo'tal),  a.  [Holo-  -f  Gr.  (J>is, 
<J)wt6';,  light.]  (Opt.)  Causing  no  loss  of  light; — 3,p- 
plied  to  reflectors  which  throw  back  the  rays  of  light 
without  perceptible  loss. 

Hol'o-phote  (hol'o-fot),  n.  A  lamp  with  lenses  or  re- 
flectors to  collect  the  rays  of  light  and  throw  them  in  a 
given  direction  ;  —  used  in  lighthouses. 

Hol'o-phras'tlc  (-fras'tlk),  a.  [Holo-  -f  Gr.  <|>pdf€ti»  to 
speak :  cf.  F.  holophrastique.]  Expressing  a  phrase  or 
sentence  in  a  single  word,  —  as  is  the  case  in  the  aborigi- 
nal languages  of  America. 

Hol'o-phyt'ic  (-ftt'ik),  a.  [Holo-  -\-  Gr.  4>vt6v  a 
plant.]     Wholly  or  distinctively  vegetable. 

Holophytic  nutrition  (Biol.),  that  form  of  nutrition, 
characteristic  of  vegetable  organisms,  in  which  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  nitrates  are  absorbed  as  food,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  animal  mode  of  nutrition,  by  the  inges- 
tion of  albuminous  matter. 

Hol'O-rhi'nal  (-ri'nal),  a.  [Holo-  +  Gr.  pi's,  piras, 
nose.]     (Anal.)  Having  the  nasal  bones  contiguous. 

Hol'0-sid'er-ite  (-sTd'er-it),  re.  [Holo-  -f  siderile.] 
(Min.)  Meteoric  iron  ;  a  meteorite  consisting  of  metallic 
iron  without  stony  matter. 

Ho-lOS'te-an  (ho-lSs'te-on),  a.  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to 
the  Holostei. 

II  Ho-lOS'te-1  (-i),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oAoj  whole  -)- 
CKTTeov  a  bone.]  (Zool.)  An  extensive  division  of 
ganoids,  including  the  gar  pike,  bowfin,  etc.  ;  the  bony 
ganoids.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Hol'O-Ster'ic  (hSl'o-stSr'Tk),  a.  [Holo-  -)-  Gr.  CTrepeo! 
solid.]  Wholly  solid  ;  —  said  of  a  barometer  constructed 
of  solid  materials  to  show  the  variations  of  atmospheric 
pressure  without  the  use  of  liquids,  as  the  aneroid. 

II  Eol'O-Stom'a-ta  (hol'6-st6in'a-ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.   oAos  whole  -)-  a 

arofjua,      -aros,  -^ 

mouth.]  (Zool.)  An 
artificial  division  of 
gastropods,  includ- 
ing tliose  that  have 
an  entire  aperture. 

Ho-los'to-mate 

(ho-los'to-mat),    a, 
(Zool.)    Same   as 
Holostomatous. 
Hol'o-stom'a-tons 

(h51'6-ston>'a-tus), 


ilolustonitttn 
Litto. 


A  Vehitina  zomaa  ;  . 
a  rudis  ;  C  Natica  clausa. 


(Zool.)  Having  an  entire  aper- 
ture ;  —  said  of  many  univalve  shells. 

Hol'O-Stome  (h61'6-stom),  n.     [Holo-  +  Clr.  ord/ia 
mouth.]     (Zool.)  One  of  the  Holostomata. 

II  Ho-los'tra-ca  (h6-15s'triV- 
Vi'X),n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  0A05 
whole  -j-  oa-rpcMOv  shell  of  a 
tostacoan.]  (Zool.)  A  division 
of  pliyllopod  Crustacea,  iiuluu 
inp  those  th.at  are  entirely  iw  - 
ered  by  a  bivalve  shell. 

Hol'o-thure  (h51'6-thur),  «. 
[L.   holotlmria,   pi.,   a    sort  of 


One  of  the  Ilolostnica 

{Estheritt    Calil'oniica). 

Enlarged. 


wntor   polyp,  Gr.    oAofloupiov.] 
(Zool.)  A  holothurian. 

Hol'o-thu'ri-an  (-thii'rT-nn), 
a.  (Zool.)  Belonging  to  the  Hol- 
othurioidoa.  —71.     One  of  the  llolothurioidea. 

(tiy  Some  of  the  species  of  holothurians  are  called  sea 
cucumbers,  sea  sings,  trepann,  and  bechr  dr  mer.  Miuiy 
arc  used  as  food,  esp.  by  the  Chinese.    See  Tbepanq. 

II  HoVo-thu'rl-ol'de-a  (-tIm'vT-oi'df-4),  n.  p/.  [NL. 
See  Holothcre,  and  -oid.]    (Zool.)  One  of  the  classes  ol 


M 


Qse,    uD'.te,    r^de,    lull,    Up,    (irn  ;    pity  ;    food,    (obt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go  ;    Sing,    ink  ;    tlien,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zli  :=  z  in  azure. 


HOLOTRICHA 

echinoderms.  They  have  a  more  or  less  elongated 
body,  often  flattened  beneath,  and  a  circle  of  tentacles, 
which  are  usually  much  branched,  surrounding  the 
mouth ;  the  skin  is  more  or  less  flexible,  and  usually 
contains  calcareous  plates  of  various  characteristic  forms, 
sometimes  becoming  large  and  scalelike.  Most  of  the 
species  have  five  bands  (ambulacra)  of  sucker-bearing 
feet  along  the  sides ;  in  others  tliese  are  lacking.  In 
one  group  (Pneumonophora)  two  branching  internal 
gills  are  developed  ;  in  another  (Apneumona)  these  are 
wanting.  Called  also  Holothurida,  Molothuridea,  and 
Holothuroidea. 
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One  of  the  Holothurioidea  (TJipnne  briareus).  A  Natural  posi- 
tion in  expansion  (>^) ;  B  Posterior  end,  showing  oi)euing  of 
Cloaca.    Enlarged. 

II  Ho-Iot'rl-Cha  (hS-15t'rT-k4),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
JSAos  whole  +  flpi'f,  rpixos,  a  hair.] 
(Zool.)  A  group  of  ciliated  Infusoria, 
having  cilia  all  over  the  body. 

Hol'our  (hSl'oor),  n.  [OF.  holier.'] 
A  whoremonger.     [06.?.]       Chaucer. 

Holp  (holp),  )  imp.  &  p.  p. 

Hol'pen  (hol'p'n), )     of   Help. 
lObs.)  Shak. 

Hol'SOm     (hol'sum),    o.      Whole- 
«ome.     fObs.]  Chaucer.  _         ^^  ^i.    ti  i  >  • 

Hol'Ster  ^hol'ster)  n.  [D.  M-  ^lUVuro^^at- 
iter;  akm  to  AS.  heolstor  den,  cave,  stabilis).  m Mouth  ; 
fr.  helan  to  conceal,  and  to  Icel.  n  Nucleus  or  Endo- 
hulstr  case,  Goth,  hulisir  covering,  P'ast !  ,<^  Contractile 
veU,AMZ;-an  to  cover.  V17.  See  Hele  %''^^^^''  "  ^°°^ 
to  cover,  Hell,  and  cf.  Housing, 
Houss.]  A  leather  case  for  a  pistol,  carried  by  a  horse- 
man at  the  bow  of  his  saddle. 

Hol'stered  (-sterd),  a.    Bearing  holsters.  Byron. 

Holt  (holt),  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Hold,  contr.  from 
holdeth.     [Ote.]  Chaucer. 

Holt,  n.    [AS.  holt ;  akin  to  LG.  holt,  D.  hout,  G.  holz, 

Icel.  holt ;  cf  Gael.  &  Ir.  coill  wood,  Gr.  xAaSos  branch, 

Bhoot.]     1.  A  piece  of  woodland ;    especially,  a  woody 

hill.    '''Every  AoZ<  and  heath."  Chaucer. 

She  sent  her  voice  through  all  the  holt 

Before  her,  and  the  park.  Termyson. 

2.  A  deep  hole  in  a  river  where  there  is  protection  for 
fish ;  also,  a  cover,  a  hole,  or  hiding  place.  "  The  fox 
has  gone  to  AoW."  C.  Kingsley. 

J,    Hol'we  (hbl'we),  a.     Hollow.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

A  Ho'ly  (ho'iy),  a.  \_Compar.  Holier  (-IT-er^;  superl. 
Holiest.]  [OE.  holi,  hali,  AS.  halig,  fr.  hxl  health, 
salvation,  happiness,  fr.  haX  whole,  well ;  akin  to  OS. 
helag,  D.  &  G.  heilig,  OHG.  heilac,  Dan.  hellig,  Sw. 
helig,  Icel.  heilagr.  See  Whole,  and  cf.  Halibdt,  Hal- 
IDOM,  Hallow,  Hollyhock.]  1.  Set  apart  to  the  serv- 
ice or  worship  of  God  ;  hallowed ;  sacred ;  reserved  from 
profane  or  common  use ;  as,  holy  vessels ;  a  holy  priest- 
hood.   "  Holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts."  Milton. 

2.  Spiritually  whole  or  sound;  of  unimpaired  inno- 
cence and  virtue ;  free  from  sinful  affections ;  pure  in 
heart ;  godly  ;  pious  ;  irreproachable ;  guiltless ;  ac- 
ceptable to  God. 

Now  through  her  round  of  hohf  thought 

The  Church  our  annual  steps  has  brought.      Keble. 

Holy  Alliance  (JSist.),  a  league  ostensibly  for  conserving 
religion,  justice,  and  peace  in  Europe,  but  really  for 
repressing  popular  tendencies  toward  constitutional 
government,  entered  into  by  Alexander  I.  of  Rus- 
sia, Francis  I.  of  Austria,  and  Frederic  William  III.  of 
Prussia,  at  Paris,  on  the  26th  of  September,  1815,  and 
subsequently  joined  by  all  the  soverei^s  of  Europe, 
except  the  pope  and  the  king  of  England.  —  Holy  bark. 
See  Cascaea  s agr Ada.  —  Holy  Communion.  See  Eucha- 
EIST. — Holy  family  (Art),  a  picture  in  which  the  infant 
Christ,  his  parents,  and  others  of  his  family  are  rep- 
resented. —  Holy  Father,  a  title  of  the  pope.  —  Holy 
Ghost  ( Theol.),  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity ;  the  Com- 
forter: the  Paraclete.  —  Holy  Grail.  See  Grail. —Holy 
grass  (Bat.),  a  sweet-scented  grass  {Hierochloa  borealis 
and  H.  alpina).  In  the  north  of  Europe  it  was  formerly 
strewed  before  church  doors  on  saints'  days ;  whence  the 
name.  It  is  common  in  the  northern  and  western  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Called  also  vanilla,  or  Seneca, 
grass.  —  Holy  Innocents'  day,  Childermas  day.  —  Holy 
Land,  Palestine,  the  birthplace  of  Christianity.  —  Holy 
office,  the  Inquisition. — Holy  of  holies  {Script.),  the  in- 
nermost apartment  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  or  temple, 
where  the  ark  was  kept,  and  where  no  person  entered, 
except  the  high  priest  once  a  year. — Holy  One.  (a)  The 
Supreme  Being ;  —  so  called  by  way  of  emphasis.  The 
Holy  One  of  Israel."  Is.  xliii.  14.  (b)  One  separated  to 
the  service  of  God.  —  Holy  orders.  See  Order.  —  Holy 
rood,  the  cross  or  crucifix,  particularly  one  placed,  in 
churches,  over  the  entrance  to  the  chancel.  —  Holy  rope, 
a  plant,  the  hemp  agrimony.  —  Holy  Saturday  (EccL),  the 
Saturday  immediately  preceding  the  festival  of  Easter ; 
the  vigil  of  Easter. —Holy  Spirit,  same  as  Holy  Ohnst 
(above).  —  Holy  Spirit  plant.  See  Dove  plant. —holy 
thistle  (Bot.),  the  blessed  thistle.  See  under  Thistle. 
—  Holy  Thursday.  (Eccl.)  (a)  (Episcopal  Ch.)  Ascension 
ilay.  (6)  (.S.C.CA.)  The  Thursday  in  Holy  Week;  Maundy 
Thursday.  —  Holy  war,  a  crusade ;  an  expedition  carried 
on  by  Christians  against  the  Saracens  in  the  Holy  Land, 
in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  for  the 
possession  of  tlie  holy  places.  —  Holy  water  ( Ch:  &  R.  C. 
Churches),  water  which  has  been  blessed  by  the  priest 
for  sacred  purjioses.  —  Holy -water  stoup,  the  stone  stoup 
or  font  placed  near  the  entrance  of  a  church,  as  a  recep- 
tacle for  boly_  water.  —  Holy  Week  (Eccl.),  the  week 
before  Easter,  in  which  the  passion  of  our  Savior  is  com- 
memorated. —  Holy  writ,  the  sacred  Scriptures.  "  Word 
oi  holy  writ."     Wordsworth. 


Ho'ly  cross'  (ho'iy  krSs';  115).  The  cross  as  the 
symbol  of  Christ's  crucifixion. 

Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross  (R.  C.  Ch.),  a  communi- 
ty of  lay  brothers  and  priests,  in  France  and  the  United 
States,  engaged  chiefly  in  teaching  and  manual  labor. 
Originally  called  Brethren  of  St.  Joseph.  The  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Gross  engage  in  similar  work.  Addis  &  Arnold. 
—  Holy-cross  day,  the  fourteenth  of  September,  observed 
as  a  church  festival,  in  memory  of  the  exaltation  of  our 
Savior's  cross. 

Ho'ly-day'  (-da'),  n.    1.  A  religious  festival. 

2.  A  secular  festival ;  a  holiday. 

ffi^T"  Holiday  is  the  preferable  and  prevailing  spelling 
in  the  second  sense.  The  spelling  holy  day  or  holyday 
is  often  used  in  the  first  sense. 

Ho'ly-Stone'  (-ston'),  n.  (Naut.)  A  stone  used  by  sea- 
men for  scrubbing  the  decks  of  ships.  Totten. 

Ho'ly-Stone',  r.  Z.  (Naui.)  To  scrub  with  a  holystone, 
as  the  deck  of  a  vessel. 

Hom'a-canth  (h5m'»-k5nth),  a.  IHomo-  -|-  Gr.  axavBa 
a  spine.]  {Zool.)  Having  the  dorsal  fin  spines  symmet- 
rical, and  in  the  same  line ;  —  said  of  certain  fishes. 

Hom'age  (hom'fij ;  48),  n.  [OF.  homage,  homenage, 
F.  hommage,  LL.  hominaticum,  homenaticum,  from  L. 
homo  a  man,  LL.  also,  a  client,  servant,  vassal ;  akin  to 
L.  humus  earth,  Gr.  ■xw.al  on  the  ground,  and  E.  groom 
in  bridejrroom.  Cf.  Bridegroom,  Human.]  1.  (Feud. 
Law)  A  symbolical  acknowledgment  made  by  a  feudal 
tenant  to,  and  in  the  presence  of,  his  lord,  on  receiving 
investiture  of  fee,  or  coming  to  it  by  succession,  that  he 
was  his  man,  or  vassal ;  profession  of  fealty  to  a  sovereign. 

2.  Respect  or  reverential  regard  ;  deference ;  espe- 
cially, respect  paid  by  external  action ;  obeisance. 

All  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her  [Law]  Jiomagc.     Hooker. 
I  sought  no  homage  from  the  race  that  write.  Pope, 

3.  Reverence  directed  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  rever- 
ential worship  ;  devout  affection.  Chaucer, 

Syn.  —  Fealty  ;  submission  ;   reverence  ;  honor  ;   re- 
spect. —  Homage,  Fealty.     Homage  was  originally  the 
act  of  a  feudal  tenant  by  whicli  he  declared  nimself,  on 
his  knees,  to  be  the  hommage  or  bondman  of  the  lord ; 
hence  the  term  is  used  to  denote  reverential  submission 
or  respect.     Fealty  was  originally  the  fidelity  of  such  a 
tenant  to  his  lord,  and  hence  the  term  denotes  a  faithful 
and  solemn  adherence  to  the  obligations  we  owe  to  supe- 
rior power  or  authority.    We  pay  out  homage  to  men  of 
preeminent  usefulness  and  virtue,  and  profess  our  fealty 
to  the  principles  by  which  they  have  been  guided. 
Go,  go,  with  homage  yon  proud  victors  meet! 
Go,  lie  like  dogs  beneath  your  masters'  feett    Vryden. 
Man,  disobeying, 
Disloyal,  breaks  \\\^fcaHy,  and  sins 
Against  the  high  supremacy  of  heaven.  Milton. 

Hom'age,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Homaged  (-fijd  ;  48) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Homaging.]  [Cf.  OF.  hommager.]  1.  To 
pay  reverence  to  by  external  action.     [/J.] 

2.  To  cause  to  pay  homage.     lObs.J  Cowley. 

Hom'age-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  hommageable.'] 
Subject  to  homage.  Howell. 

Hom'a-ger  (-a-jer),  n.  [From  Homage  :  cf.  F.  Aom- 
niager."]  One  who  does  homage,  or  holds  land  of  another 
by  homage ;  a  vassal.  Bacon. 

Hom'a-lo-graph'lC  (h5m'a-16-gr5f'ik),  a.     Same  as 

HOMOLOGRAPHIC. 

Hom'a-loid  (hom'a-loid),  )  a.      [Gr.   6;u,aAo'!  even    -|- 

Hom'a-loid'al (-loid'al),  )  -oid.]  \Geom.)  Flat; 
even  ;  —  a  term  applied  to  surfaces  and  to  spaces,  whether 
real  or  imagined,  in  which  the  definitions,  axioms,  and 
postulates  of  Euclid  respecting  parallel  straight  lines 
are  assumed  to  hold  true. 

II  Hom'a-rus  (hSm'a-rias),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oij.apTJi 
well  adjusted.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  decapod  Crustacea, 
including  the  common  lobsters.  —  Hom'a-roid  (-roid),  a. 

Ho-mat'ro-pine  (ho-mSfro-pTn),  n.  [Homo-  +  atro- 
pine.'] (Med.)  An  alkaloid,  prepared  from  atropine,  and 
from  other  sources.  It  is  chemically  related  to  atropine, 
and  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Hom'ax-o'ni-al  (hom'aks-o'nT-al),  a.  [Homo-  -\-  Gr. 
a^iav  an  axle,  axis.]  (Biol.)  Relating  to  that  kind  of 
homology  or  symmetry,  in  the  mathematical  conception 
of  organic  form,  in  which  all  axes  are  equal.  See  under 
Peomoepholoqy. 

Home  (hom),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  See  Homelyn. 

Home  ( 110),  re.  [OE.  hom,  ham,  AS.  ham;  akin  to 
OS.  hem,  D.  &  G.  heim,  Sw.  hem,  Dan.  hievi,  Icel.  heimr 
abode,  world,  heima  home  Goth,  haims  vUlage,  Lith. 
kemas,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  kw/xij  village,  or  to  E.  hind  a 
peasant ;  cf.  Skr.  kshema  abode,  place  of  rest,  security, 
fofti  to  dwell.  V20,  220.]  1.  One's  own  dwelling  place  ; 
the  house  in  which  one  lives  ;  esp.,  the  house  in  which  one 
lives  with  his  family  ;  the  habitual  abode  of  one's  family ; 
also,  one's  birthplace. 

The  disciples  went  away  again  to  their  own  home.  John  xx.  10. 
Home  is  the  sacred  refuge  of  our  life.  Dryden. 

Home  !  home .'  sweet,  sweet  home  ! 
There  's  no  place  like  home.  Payne. 

2.  One's  native  land ;  the  place  or  country  in  which 
one  dwells ;  the  place  where  one's  ancestors  dwell  or 
dwelt.     "  Our  old  home  [England]."  Hawthorne. 

3.  The  abiding  place  of  the  affections,  especially  of 
the  domestic  affections. 


He  entered  in  his  house  — his  Aome  no  more. 
For  without  hearts  there  is  no  home. 


Byron. 


4.  The  locality  where  a  thing  is  usually  found,  or  was 
first  found,  or  where  it  is  naturally  abundant ;  habitat ; 
seat ;  as,  the  home  of  the  pine. 

Her  eyes  are  homes  of  silent  prayer.  Tennyson. 

Flandria,  by  plenty  made  the  home  of  war.         Prior. 

5.  A  place  of  refuge  and  rest ;  an  asylum  ;  as,  a  home 
for  outcasts  ;  a  home  for  the  blind  ;  hence,  esp.,  the 
grave  ;  the  final  rest ;  also,  the  native  and  eternal  dwell- 
ing place  of  the  soul. 

Man  goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about  the 
streets.  Eccl.  xii.  5. 

6.  (Baseball)  The  home  base ;  as,  he  started  for  home. 


At  home,  (a)  At  one's  own  house,  or  lodgings.  (6)  In 
one's  own  town  or  country ;  as,  peace  abroad  and  at  home. 
(c)  Prepared  to  receive  callers.  —  Home  department,  the  de- 
partment of  executive  administration,  by  which  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  a  country  are  managed.  [Eng.]  — To  be 
at  home  on  any  subject,  to  be  conversant  or  familiar  with  . 
it.  —  To  feel  at  home,  to  be  at  one's  ease.  —  To  make  one's 
self  at  home,  to  conduct  one's  self  with  as  much  freedom 
as  if  at  home. 

Syn.  —  Tenement ;  house  ;  dwelling ;  abode ;  domicile. 

Home  (hom ;  110),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one's 
dwelling  or  country  ;  domestic  ;  not  foreign ;  as,  home 
manufactures ;  home  comforts. 

2.  Close ;  personal ;  pointed  ;  as,  a  home  thrust. 

Home  base  (Baseball),  the  base  at  which  the  batsman 
stands  and  which  is  the  last  goal  in  making  a  run.  —  Home 
farm,  grounds,  etc.,  the  farm,  grounds,  etc.,  adjacent  to 
the  residence  of  the  owner.  —  Home  lot,  an  mclosed  plot 
on  which  the  owner's  home  stands.  [U.  <S.]  —  Home  rule, 
rule  or  government  of  an  appendent  or  dependent  coim- 
try,  as  to  all  local  and  internal  legislation,  by  means  of  a 
governing  power  vested  in  the  people  within  the  country 
Itself,  in  contradistinction  to  a  government  established 
by  the  dominant  country ;  as,  home  rule  in  Ireland.  Also 
used  adjectively  ;  as,  home-rule  members  of  Parliament. 
—  Home  ruler,  one  who  favors  or  advocates  home  rule.  — 
Home  run  (Baseball),  a  complete  circuit  of  the  bases  made 
before  the  batted  ball  is  returned  to  the  home  base.  — 
Home  stretch  (Sport.),  that  part  of  a  race  course  between 
the  last  curve  and  the  winning  post.  —  Home  thrust,  a  well 
directed  or  effective  thrust ;  one  that  wounds  in  a  vital 
part ;  hence,  in  controversy,  a  personal  attack. 

Home,  adv.  1.  To  one's  home  or  country ;  as  in  the 
phrases,  go  home,  come  home,  carry  home. 

2.  Close ;  closely. 

How  home  the  charge  reaches  us,  has  been  made  out.  South. 
They  come  ho-.ne  to  men's  business  and  bosoms.      Bacon. 

3.  To  the  place  where  it  belongs ;  to  the  end  of  a 
course ;  to  the  full  length ;  as,  to  drive  a  nail  home  ;  to 
ram  a  cartridge  home. 

Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare  and  put  it  honie.       Sliak. 

^W'  Home  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  compound 
words,  many  of  which  need  no  special  definition ;  as, 
Aome-brewed,  Aome-built,  home-growa,  etc. 

To  bring  home.  See  under  Bring.  —  To  come  home,  (a) 
To  touch  or  affect  personally.  See  under  Come,  (b)  (JVaut.) 
To  drag  toward  the  vessel,  instead  of  holding  firm,  as  the 
cable  is  shortened ;  —  said  of  an  anchor.  —  To  haul  home 
the  sheets  of  a  sail  (Naut,),  to  haul  the  clews  close  to  the 
sheave  hole.    Totten. 

Home'bom'  (hom'bSm'),  a.  1.  Native  ;  indigenous  •, 
not  foreign.  Donne.    Pope. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  home  or  family. 

Fireside  enjoyments,  homebom  happiness.        Cowper. 

Home'-bound'  (-bound'),  a.    Kept  at  home. 

Home'-bred'  (-brSd'),  a.    1.  Bred  at  home ;  domes- 
tic ;  not  foreign.     "  Home-bred  mischief."  Milton. 
Benignity  and  homebred  sense.        Wordsworttu 

2.  Not  polished ;  rude  ;  uncultivated. 

Only  to  me  two  home-bred  youths  belong.      Dryden. 

Home'-COm'ing  (-kiim'Ing),  n.    Return  home. 
Kepeth  this  child,  al  be  it  foul  or  fayr. 
And  eek  my  wyf,  unto  myn  hoom-cominge.     Chaucer. 

Home'-drlv'en  (-drTv''n),  a.  Driven  to  the  end,  as  a 
nail ;  driven  close. 

Home'-dwell'lng  (-dwSl'ing),  a.    Keeping  at  home. 

Home'-felt'  (-fSlf ),  a.  Felt  in  one's  own  breast ;  in- 
ward; private.     "  £^ome-/eH  quiet. "  Pope. 

Home'fleld'  (-feld'),  re.  A  field  adjacent  to  its  own- 
er's home.  Hawthorne^ 

Home'-keep'lng  (-keplng),  a.  Staying  at  home; 
not  gadding. 

Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits.        Shak. 

Home'-keep'lng,  re.     A  staying  at  home. 

Home'less,  a.  [AS.  hamleas.]  Destitute  of  a  home. 
— Home'less-ness,  n. 

Homelike'  (-lik'),  a.  Like  a  home ;  comfortable ; 
cheerful ;  cozy  ;  friendly. 

Home'11-ly  (-li-ly),  atfw.    Plainly ;  inelegantly.     [iJ.] 

Home'll-ness,  n.  [From  Homely.]  1.  Domesticity; 
care  of  home.    [Obs.]    '^'Wiiely  homeliness."     Chaucer. 

2.  Familiarity;  intimacy.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

3.  Plainness  ;  want  of  elegance  or  beauty. 

4.  Coarseness;  simplicity;  want  of  refinement;  as, 
the  homeliness  of  manners,  or  language.  Addison. 

Homeling  (-ITng),  n.  A  person  or  thing  belonging  to 
a  home  or  to  a  particular  country ;  a  native ;  as,  a  word 
which  is  a  homeling.  Trench. 

Homely,  a.  [Compar.  Homeliee  (-li-er) ;  superl. 
Homeliest.]  [From  Home,  re.]  1.  Belonging  to,  or 
having  the  characteristics  of,  home ;  domestic ;  familiar ; 
intimate.     [Archaic] 

With  all  these  men  I  was  right  homely,  and  communed  with 

them  long  and  oft.  Foxe. 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure.  Gray. 

2.  Plain ;  unpretending ;  rude  in  appearance ;  unpol- 
ished ;  as,  a  homely  garment ;  a  homely  house  ;  homely 
fare  ;  homely  manners. 


Now  Strephon  daily  entertains 
His  Chloe  in  the  homeliest  strains. 


Pope. 


3.  Of  plain  or  coarse  features ;  imcomely ;  —  contrary 
to  handsome. 

None  so  homely  but  loves  a  looking-glass.         South. 

Homely,  adv.  Plainly ;  rudely  ;  coarsely ;  as,  homely 
dressed.     [iJ.]  Spenser. 

Homelyn  (-ITn),  n.  [Scot,  hommelin.]  (Zool.)  The 
European  sand  ray  (Raia  maculata) ;  —  called  also  home, 
mirroj-  ray,  and  rough  ray. 

Hom~e<^de'  (-mad'),  a.  Made  at  home  ;  of  domes- 
tic manufafeture ;  made  either  in  a  private  family  or  in 
one's  own  country.  ^  Locke. 

Ho'me-O-patb  (ho'me-t-pS.th),  n.  [Cf.  F.  homeo- 
pathe.]  A  practitioner  of  homeopathy.  [Written  also 
homoeopath.] 
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Ho^me-O-path'lC  (ho'me-S-pSthlfk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  homio- 
palhigue.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  homeopathy ;  according 
to  the  principles  of  lionieopathy.     [Also  homceopathic.'] 

Ho'me-0-path'lC-al-ly  (-I-kal-iy-),  adv.  According  to 
the  practice  of  homeopathy.     [Also  hommopathically.'] 

Ho'me-op'a-thlst  (ho'me-op'a-thist),  n.  A  believer 
in,  or  practitioner  of,  homeopathy.  [Written  also  ho- 
moeopatliist.2 

HO-me-Op'a-thy  (-thy),  n.  [6r.  bfxoi.07ro.9eia  likeness 
of  condition  or  feeling ;  6)aoto5  like  (fr.  Ojuos  same ;  cf. 
Same)  -f-  TraSeti/  to  suffer:  cf.  F.  homeopathie.  See  Pa- 
thos.] (Med.)  The  art  of  curing,  founded  on  resem- 
blances ;  the  theory  and  its  practice  that  disease  is  cured 
(fulo,  cito,  et  juciinde)  by  remedies  which  produce  on  a 
healthy  person  effects  similar  to  the  symptoms  of  the 
complaint  under  which  the  patient  suffers,  the  remedies 
being  usually  administered  in  minute  doses.  This  system 
was  founded  by  Dr.  Samuel  Hahnemann,  and  is  opposed 
to  allopathy,  or  heteropalhy.    [Written  also  homoeopathy  .^ 

Hom'er  (hom'er),  n.  (Zool.)  A  carrier  pigeon  remark- 
able for  its  ability  to  return  home  from  a  distance. 

Ho'mer  (ho'mer),  7!.     (Zool.)  See  HoEMOTHER. 

Ho'mer,  n.  [Heb.  khoiner.]  A  Hebrew  measure  con- 
taining, as  a  liquid  measure,  ten  baths,  equivalent  to  fifty- 
five  gallons,  two  quarts,  one  pint ;  and,  as  a  dry  measure, 
ten  ephahs,  equivalent  to  six  bushels,  two  pecks,  four 
quarts.     [Written  also  chomer,  gomer.l       W.  H.  Ward. 

Ho-mer'lc  (ho-mSr'ik),  a.  [L.  Homericus,  Gr.  'O/xr;- 
piKos.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Homer,  the  most  famous  of 
Greek  poets  ;  resembling  the  poetry  of  Homer. 

Homeric  verse,  hexameter  verse ;  —  so  called  because 
used  by  Homer  in  his  epics. 

Home'slck'  (hom'sTk'),  a.  Pining  for  home ;  in  a 
nostalgic  condition.  — Home'slck'nesS,   n. 

Home'-speak'ing  (-spek'Ing),  «.  Direct,  forcible, 
and  effective  speaking.  Milton. 

Home'spuil  (-spiiu),  a.  1.  Spun  or  wrought  at  home  ; 
of  domestic  manufacture;  coarse;  plain.  ^'"Homespun 
country  garbs."  W.  Irving. 

2.  Plain  in  manner  or  style  ;  not  elegant ;  rude  ;  coarse. 
"Our  homespun  Englisli  proverb."  Dryden.  "Our 
homespun  authors."    Addison. 

Home'spun,  n.  1.  Cloth  made  at  home ;  as,  he  was 
dressed  in  homespun. 

2.  An  unpolished,  rustic  person.     [OJs.]  Shak. 

Home'Stall'  (-stal'),  n.  [AS.  hdmsteall.^  Place  of  a 
home ;  homestead.  Cowper. 

Home'Stead  (-stgd),  n.  IAS.  hamstede.~i  1.  The  home 
place  ;  a  home  and  the  inclosure  or  ground  immediately 
connected  with  it.  Siyden. 

2.  The  home  or  seat  of  a  family  ;  place  of  origin. 

We  can  trace  them  back  to  a  homestead  on  the  Rivers  Volga 
and  Ural.  W.  I'oolce. 

3.  (Law)  The  home  and  appurtenant  land  and  build- 
ings owned  by  the  head  of  a  family,  and  occupied  by 
him  and  his  family. 

Homestead  law.  (a)  A  law  conferring  special  privileges 
or  exemptions  upon  ovmers  of  homesteads;  esp.,  a  law 
exempting  a  homestead  from  attachment  or  sale  under 
execution  for  general  debts.  Such  laws,  vrith  limitations 
as  to  the  extent  or  value  of  the  property,  exist  in  most  of 
the  States.  Called  also  homestead  exemption  law.  (b) 
Also,  a  designation  of  an  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  and 
regulating  the  sale  of  public  lands,  m  parcels  of  160  acres 
each,  to  actual  settlers.    [  (7.  S.] 

Home'Stead-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  has  entered  upon 
a  portion  of  the  public  land  with  the  purpose  of  acquir- 
ing ownership  of  it  under  provisions  of  the  homestead 
law,  so  called ;  one  who  has  acquired  a  homestead  in 
this  manner.     ILocal,  U.  S.J 

Home'ward  (-werd),  a.  Being  in  the  direction  of 
home;  as,  the  homeward  way. 

Home'ward  (-werd),      1  adv.    [AS.  hamweard.2    To- 

Home'wards  (-werdz),  (  ward  home ;  in  the  direc- 
tion of  one's  house,  town,  or  country. 

Homeward  bound,  bound  for  home  ;  going  homeward  ; 
as,  the  homeward  bound  fleet. 

Hom'l-cl'dal  (hom'T-si'dal),  a.  [Ij.  homicidalis.']  Per- 
taining to  homicide ;  tending  to  homicide ;  murderous. 

Hom'i-cide  (hom'i-sid),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  homicidium,  fr. 
homicida  a  man  slayer ;  homo  man  +  caedere  to  cut, 
kill.  See  Homage,  and  cf.  Concise,  Shed,  v.  i.]  1.  The 
killing  of  one  human  being  by  another. 

U^^  Homicide  is  of  three  kinds :  justifiable,  as  when 
the  killing  is  performed  in  the  exercise  of  a  right  or  per- 
formance of  a  duty ;  excu.table,  as  when  done,  although 
not  as  a  duty  or  right,  yet  without  culpable  or  criminal 
intent ;  and  felonious,  or  involving  what  the  law  terms 
malice ;  the  latter  may  be  either  manslaughter  or  mur- 
der.   Bouvier. 

2.  One  who  kills  another ;  amanslayer.  Chaucer.  Shak. 

Hom'l-form  (-form),  a.  [L.  ho7no  man  -f-  -form.^  In 
human  form.     [Oii.]  Cudworth. 

Hom'1-lete  (hom'T-let),  n.     A  liomilist. 

Hom'i-Iet'lc  (-let'Ik),      1  a.     [Gr.  oMiArjTiKos  :  cf.  F. 

Hom'1-let'lC-al  (-T-kal),  |  hotniletigue.  See  Hom- 
ily.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  familiar  intercourse  ;  social ; 
affable  ;  conversable  ;  companionable.     [iJ.] 

His  virtues  active,  cliicfly,  and  liomitrlicul,  not  those  lazv, 
TOllcn  ones  of  the  cloister.  Atterhnry. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  homiletics ;  liortatory. 

Hom'l-let'ics  (-Tks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  l>omiletique.-\  The 
art  of  preaching  ;  that  branch  of  theology  which  treats 
of  homilies  or  sermons,  and  the  best  method  of  preparing 
and  delivering  them. 

Hom'i-list  (hSm'T-lTst),  n.  One  who  prepares  homi- 
lie-  ;  one  who  preaches  to  a  congregation. 

Hom'Mite  (-lit),  «.  [From  Gi\  bixiKeXv  to  be  in  com- 
pany with.]  (Miv.)  A borosilieate  of  iron  and  lime,  near 
datolite  in  form  and  composition. 

Hom'i-ly  (hi5ui'T-lJ),  ».  ,•  ;)/.  Homilies  (-ITz).  [LL. 
homilia,  Gr.  bfj-Ma  communion,  assembly,  converse, 
sermon,  fr.  ojciiAo?  an  assembly,  fr.  o|nos  same ;  cf.  o|ao{i 
together,  and  lAr;  a  crowd,  cf.  eiAcix  to  press,:  cf.  F. 


[_IIomo-  -J-  Gr.   xepicot 
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homelie.    See  Same.]     1.  A  discourse  or  sermon  read  or 

pronounced  to  an  audience  ;  a  serious  discourse.      Shak. 
2.  A  serious  or  tedious  exhortation  in  private  on  some 
moral  point,  or  on  the  conduct  of  life. 

As  I  have  heard  my  father 
Deal  out  in  his  long  hornilies.  Byron. 

Book  of  Homilies.  A  collection  of  authorized,  printed 
sermons,  to  be  read  by  ministers  in  churches,  esp.  one 
issued  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  and  a  second,  issued  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  —  both  books  being  certified  to 
contain  a  "godly  and  wholesome  doctrine." 

Hom'ing  (hom'ing),  a.  Home-returning;  —  used 
specifically  of  carrier  pigeons. 

Hom'i-ny  (hom't-ny),  71.  [From  North  American 
Indian  auhuminea  parched  corn.]  Maize  hulled  and 
broken,  and  prepared  for  food  by  being  boiled  in  water. 
[f7.  <S.]    [Written  also  homony.'] 

Hom'iBb  (hom'ish),  a.    Like  a  home  or  a  home  circle. 
Quiet,  cheerful,  Uomisli  hospital  life.     E.  E,  Hale, 

Hom'mock  (hiirn'miik),  n.  A  small  eminence  of  a 
conical  form,  of  land  or  of  ice  j  a  knoll ;  a  hillock.  See 
Hummock.  Bartram. 

Hom'mock-y  (-y),  a.  Filled  with  hommocks ;  piled 
in  the  form  of  hommocks ;  —  said  of  ice. 

Ho'mo-  (ho'mo-  or  hom'6-).  A  combining  form  from 
Gr.  o/ii65,  one  and  the  same,  common,  joint. 

Ho'mo-cat'e-gor'ic  (ho'mo-kSfe-gSr'Ik),  a.  \_Homo- 
-\-  categoric]  (Biol.)  Belonging  to  the  same  category 
of  individuality ;  —  a  morphological  term  applied  to 
organisms  so  related. 

Ho'mo-cen'tric  (-sen'trTk),  a.  [Gr.  hixoKevrpo's ;  6;iids 
the  same  -|-  Kevrpov  center :  cf.  F.  homocenlrique.']  Hav- 
ing the  same  center. 

Ho'mo-cer'cal  (-ser'kal),  a. 
tail.]  (Zool.)  Having  the  tail 
nearly  or  quite  symmetrical,  the 
vertebral  column  terminating 
near  its  base  ;  —  opposed  to  het- 
erocercal. 

Ho'mo-cer'cy  (ho'mo-ser'sy ), 
n.  (Zool. )  The  possession  of  a 
homocercal  tail. 

Ho'mo-cer'e-brin    (-ser'e- 

brin),  re.  IHomo — |-  cerebrin.J  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A 
body  similar  to,  or  identical  with,  cerebrin. 

Ho'mo-Chro'mous  (ho'mo-kro'mus ;  277),  a.  IHomo- 
-\-  Gr.  xP^t^°-  color.]  (Bot.)  Having  all  the  florets  in  the 
same  flower  head  of  the  same  color. 

Ho'mo-dem'ic  (-dem'Tk),  a.  [Homo-  -\-  1st  deme,  2.] 
(Biol.)  A  morphological  term  signifying  development, 
in  the  case  of  multicellular  organisms,  from  the  same 
unit  deme. or  unit  of  the  inferior  orders  of  individuality. 

Ho'mo-der'mic  (-der'mTk),  a.  (Biol.)  Relating  to 
homodermy ;  originating  from  the  same  germ  layer. 

Ho'mo-der'iny  (ho'mo-der'my),  re.  [Homo- -{--derm.] 
(Biol. )  Homology  of  the  germinal  layers. 

Hom'0-dont  (hom'o-dont),  a.  [Homo-  -f  Gr.  oSou'?, 
oSorxo!,  a  tooth.]  (Anat.)  Having  all  the  teeth  similar 
in  form,  as  in  the  porpoises  ;  —  opposed  to  heterodont. 

Ho-mod'ro-mal  (ho-m5d'ro-mal),  )  a.     [Homo-  -f-  Gr. 

HO-mod'ro-mOUS  (-mus),  )      Spo^aot  a  course, 

running.]  1.  (Bot.)  Running  in  the  same  direction;  — 
said  of  stems  twining  round  a  support,  or  of  the  spiral 
succession  of  leaves  on  stems  and  their  branches. 

2.  (Mech.)  Moving  in  the  same  direction  ; —  said  of  a 
lever  or  pulley  in  which  the  resistance  and  the  actuating 
force  are  both  on  the  same  side  of  the  fulcrum  or  axis. 

Ho'mo-dy-nam'lC  (ho'm6-dt-nam'ik),  a.  Homody- 
namous.  Quoin. 

Ho'mo-dy'na-mous  (ho'mo-dl'na-miSs),  a.  (Biol.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  involving,  homodynamy ;  as,  successive 
or  homodynamous  parts  in  plants  and  animals. 

Ho'mo-dy'na-my  (-my),  «.  [Gr.  o/noSvi/a/io?  of  like 
power;  o/aos  the  same -j- Swa^ii^  power.]  (Biol.)  The 
homology  of  metameres.     See  Metameee.      Gegenbaur. 

II  Ho'moe-0-me'll-a  (ho'me-o-me'rl-a),  re.  [L.,  from 
Gr.  6;u.oio/te'peia ;  o;aoios  like  -f-  fxepo^  part.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  homogeneous  in  elements  or  first 
principles ;  likeness  or  identity  of  parts. 

Ho'mCB-0-mer'ic  (-mer'ik),    )  a.       Pertaining  to,   or 

Ho'moe-0-mer'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )  characterized  by,  same- 
ness of  parts ;  receiving  or  advocating  the  doctrine  of 
homogeneity  of  elements  or  first  principles. 

Ho'moe-om'er-OUS  (-Sm'er-Ss),  a.  (Anat.)  Having 
the  main  artery  of  tjie  leg  parallel  with  the  sciatic  nerve ; 
—  said  of  certain  birds. 

Ho'moe-om'e-try  (-(5m'e-tr5J),  re.  [Gr.  Sftotoi  like  -f 
-metry.']     Same  as  Homceomeria.     [OJs.]  Cudworth. 

Ho'moe-O-mor'phism  (ho'me-6-m6r'fTz'm),  n.  [See 
HoMCEOMORPHOUS.]  A  near  similarity  of  crystalline  forms 
between  unlike  chemical  compounds.     See  Isomorphism. 

Ho'moe-0-mor'phOUS  (-fus),  n.  [Gr.  bfj.ou>nop<f)0';  of 
like  form;  6^0109  like -|- ^opt^:;  form.]  Manifesting  ho- 
moeomorphism. 

Ho'moB-o-path'ic,  a.,  Ho-moe-op'a-thlst,  re.,  Ho'mce- 
op'a-thy,  re.  Same  as  Homeopathic,  Homeopathist,  Ho- 
meopathy. 

Ho'moe-o-ther'mal    (-6-ther'mal),    a.    See    Homoio- 

THERMAL. 

Ho'moe-o-zo'ic  (-zo'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  o/xoio?  like  -f  ^uij 
life.]  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to,  or  including,  similar  forms 
or  kinds  of  life  ;  as,  homceosoic  belts  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, i?.  Forbes. 

Ho-mog'a-mous  (ho-mSg'a-mus),  a.  [Gr.  o/x6yano? 
married  together;  6;ao5  the  same  -|~  v^MO'  marriage.] 
(Bot.)  Having  all  the  flowers  alike  ;  — said  of  such  com- 
posite plants  as  Eupatorium,  and  the  thistles. 

Ho-mog'a-my  (-mj),  n.  (Bot.)  The  condition  of 
being  honioganious. 

Ho'mo-gan'gU-ate  (ho'm6-gitn'glT-iit),  a.  [Homo- 
~\-  ga'ngliate.']  (Zool.)  Having  tlio  ganglia  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  symnictrioally  arranged,  as  in  certain  inver- 
tebrates ;  —  ojiposed  to  heterogangiiate. 


Ho'mo-gene  (ho'm6-jen),  a.  [Cf.  F.  homogene.']  Ho- 
mogeneous.     [OAi.]  B.  Jonson. 

HCmo-ge'ne-al  (-je'ne-al),  a.     Homogeneous. 

Ho'mo-ge'ne-al-ness,  re.     Homogeneousness. 

Ho'mo-ge-ne'i-ty  (-je-ne'i-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  homogent- 
ite.l     Same  as  Homogeneousness. 

Ho'mo-ge'ne-OUS  (-je'ne-iis  ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  6/xoyei/^s ; 
o^tos  the  same  -|-  yeVos  race,  kind  :  cf.  F.  homogene.  See 
Same,  and  iiiN.]  1.  Of  the  same  kind  or  nature ;  con- 
sisting of  similar  parts,  or  of  elements  of  the  like  nature ; 

—  opposed  to  heterogeneous ;  as,  homogeiieous  particles, 
elements,  or  principles  ;  homogeneous  bodies. 

2.  (Alg.)  Possessing  the  same  number  of  factors  of  a 
given  kind ;  as,  a  hoviogeneous  polynomial. 

Ho'mo-ge'ne-OUS-ness,  n.  Sameness  of  kind  or  na- 
ture ;  uniformity  of  structure  or  material. 

Ho'mo-gen'e-sls  (-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Homo-  -f  genesis.'] 
(Biol.)  That  method  of  reproduction  in  which  the  suc- 
cessive generations  are  alike,  the  offspring,  either  animal 
or  plant,  running  through  the  same  cycle  of  existence  as 
the  parent ;  gamogenesis ;  —  opposed  to  heterogenesis. 

Ho'mo-ge-net'io  (-je-ngt'ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Homoge- 
nous ; . —  applied  to  that  class  of  homologies  which  arise 
from  similarity  of  structure,  and  which  are  taken  as  evi- 
dences of  common  ancestry. 

Ho-mog'e-nous  (ho-moj'e-nus),  a.  (Biol.)  Having  a 
resemblance  in  structure,  due  to  descent  from  a  com- 
mon progenitor  with  subsequent  modification;  homo- 
genetic ;  —  applied  both  to  animals  and  plants.  See 
Homoplastic. 

Ho-mog'e-ny  (-ny), re.  [Gr.  bfioyiveta;  6/X69  the  same 
+  yeVo;  race,  kind.]     1.  Joint  nature.     [Obs.}     Bacon. 

2.  (Biol.)  The  correspondence  of  common  descent ; — . 
a  term  used  to  supersede  homology  by  Lankester,  who 
also  uses  homoplasy  to  denote  any  superinduced  corre- 
spondence ©f  position  and  structure  in  parts  embryonic- 
ally  distinct  (other  writers  using  the  term  homoplasmy). 
Thus,  there  is  homogeny  between  the  fore  limb  of  a 
mammal  and  the  wing  of  a  bird  ;  but  the  right  and  left 
ventricles  of  the  heart  in  both  are  only  in  homoplasy 
with  each  other,  these  having  arisen  independently  since 
the  divergence  of  both  groups  from  a  univentricular  an. 
cestor. 

HO-mog'0-nOUS  (ho-mog'6-nus),  a.  [Gr.  6/idyovo5. 
See  Homogeneous.]  (Bot.)  Having  all  the  flowers  of  a 
plant  alike  in  respect  to  the  stamens  and  pistils. 

Ho-mog'0-ny  (-ny),  re.  (Bot.)  The  condition  of  hav- 
ing homogenous  flowers. 

Hom'O-graph  (hom'6-graf),  n.  [Gr.  bp.6ypa^o<s  with 
the  same  letters ;  bfxos  the  same  -|-  ypa^eiv  to  write.] 
(Philol.)  One  of  two  or  more  words  identical  in  orthog- 
raphy, but  having  different  derivations  and  meanings;  as, 
fair,  n.,  a  market,  and /air,  a.,  beautiful. 
_  Ho'mo-graph'ic  (ho'mo-grSf'Tk),  a.  1.  Employing  a 
single  and  separate  character  to  represent  each  sound ; 

—  said  of  certain  methods  of  spelling  words. 

2-  (Geom.)  Possessing  the  property  of  homography. 

Ho-mog'ra-phy  (h6-mog'ra-fy),  re.  1.  That  method 
of  spelling  in  which  every  sound  is  represented  by  a  sin- 
gle character,  which  indicates  that  sound  and  no  other. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  relation  between  two  figures,  such  that 
to  any  point  of  the  one  corresponds  one  and  but  one 
point  in  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  Thus,  a  tangent  line 
rolling  on  a  circle  cuts  two  fixed  tangents  of  the  circle 
in  two  sets  of  points  that  are  homographic. 

II  Ho-mol'op-tO'ton  (h6-moi'op-to't6n),  re.  [NL.,fr.  Gr. 
ojLtotoTTTojTo?  in  a  like  case  ;  o/iotog  like  -\-  tttwtos  falling.] 
(Ehet.)  A  figure  in  which  the  several  parts  of  a  sentence 
end  with  the  same  case,  or  inflection  generally. 

Ho-moi'o-ther'mal  (-o-ther'mol),  a.  [Gr.  O|uoios  like 
■\-  E.  thermal.']  (Physiol.)  Maintaining  a  uniform  tem- 
perature ;  hsematothermal ;  homothermic ;  —  applied  to 
warm-blooded  animals,  because  they  maintain  a  nearly 
uniform  temperature  in  spite  of  the  great  variations  in 
the  surrounding  air,  in  distinction  from  the  cold-blooded 
(poikilothermal)  animals,  whose  body  temperature  fol- 
lows the  variations  in  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
medium. 

Ho'niOi-OU'sl-an(ho'moi-ou'sT-rtii),re.  [Gr.  ofiOiou(nos, 
o/xotooutrto?,  of  like  substance ;  omoio?  +  ova-Ca  the  sub- 
stance, being,  essence.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the  semi- 
Arians  of  the  4th  century,  who  held  that  the  Son  was  of 
like,  but  not  the  same,  essence  or  substance  with  the 
Father  ;  — opposed  to  homoousian. 

Ho'mol-ou'si-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Houioi- 
ousians,  or  tlieir  belief. 

Ho-mol'0-gate  (ho-m81'6-gat),  v.  t.  [iv^p.  &  p.  p. 
Homologated  (-ga'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Homologating.] 
[LL.  homologalus,  p.  p.  of  homologare  to  homologate, 
Gr.  biJLo\oyelv  to  assent,  agree.  See  Homologous.]  (Civ. 
Laic)  To  approve  ;  to  allow  ;  to  confirm  ;  as,  the  court 
homologates  a  proceeding.  Whealon, 

Ho-mol'0-ga'tion  (-ga'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  homologa- 
tion.] (Civ.  &  Scots  Law)  Confirmation  or  ratification 
(as  of  something  otherwise  null  and  void),  by  a  court  or 
a-grantor. 

Ho'mo-log'ic-al  (ho'mo-lCj'T-kfrlJ,  a.  Pertaining  to 
homology  ;  having  a  structural  affinity  proceeding  from, 
or  based  upon,  that  kind  of  relation  termed  homology. 

—  Ho'mo-log'ic-al-ly,  adr. 

Ho-niOl'O-gln'ic  (ho-m51'6-jin'ik),  n.  (Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  characterized  by,  homology  ;  as  honiolo- 
giiiir  <]iuilitics,  or  differences. 

Ho-mol'O-glze  (ho-mSro-jIz),  v.  t.  (Biol.)  To  dcter- 
niini'  tlio  liomologii's  or  structured  relations  of. 

II  Ho-niol'o-gon  (-gCn),  n.     [NL.I     Spo  Homologue. 

II  Hom'O-lo-gOU'me-na  (h!5m'o-lo-gou'me-ni\),  re.  pi. 
[Nlj.,  fr.  Gr.  6/noAoyou/xera  tliingsconccdcd,  p.  p.  of  o^xoAo- 
yfii'  to  agree,  admit,  <!onoede.  See  HoMOi.O(;ous.]  Those 
books  of  the  New  Testament  wliich  were  aoUnoH  locJged 
as  canoni(M>l  by  tho  early  church  ;  —  distinguished  from 
avtilcgoiiiciia. 

Ho-mol'0-gOU8  (hft-mHl'ii-gHs),  a.  [Gr.  bfx.6\oyot 
assentine,  agreeing;   o/uid«   the    same   -|-   Aoyoc    speech. 
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discourse,  proportion,  \4yeiv  to  say,  speak/j  Having  the 
same  relative  position,  proportion,  value,  or  structure. 
Especially:  (a)  (Geom.)  Corresponding  in  relative  posi- 
tion and  proportion. 

In  eimilar  polygons,  the  corresponding  sides,  angles,  diago- 
nals, etc.,  are  homologous.  Davies  Sf  Feci-  iJfath.  Diet.). 

(6)  (Alg.)  Having  the  same  relative  proportion  or  value, 
as  the  two  antecedents  or  the  two  consequents  of  a  pro- 
portion, (c)  {Cheni.)  Characterized  by  homology;  be- 
longing to  the  same  type  or  series ;  corresponding  in 
composition  and  properties.  See  Homology,  3.  {d) 
(Biol.)  Being  of  the  same  typical  structure;  having 
like  relations  to  a  fundamental  type  of  structure ;  as, 
those  boues  in  the  hand  of  man  and  the  fore  foot  of  a 
horse  are  homologous  that  correspond  in  their  structu- 
ral relations,  that  is,  in  their  relations  to  the  type  struc- 
ture of  the  fore  limb  in  vertebrates. 

HomoIogouB  stimulus.    (.Physiol.)  See  under  Stimulus. 

Hom'O-lo-graph'lc  (hom'6-lo-grSf'Tk),  a.  \_Jiomo-  + 
Gr.  oAos  -wholit  ^ -graph -\- -ic ;  but  cf.  F.  homalogra- 
phique,  Gr.  ojioAos  even,  level.]  Preserving  the  mutual 
relations  of  parts,  especially  as  to  size  and  form  ;  main- 
taining relative  proportion. 

Homoiographic  projection,  a  method  of  constructing  geo- 
graphical charts  or  maps,  so  that  the  surfaces,  as  delme- 
ated  ou  a  plane,  have  the  same  relative  sizes  as  the  real 
surfaces ;  that  is,  so  that  the  relative  actual  areas  of  the 
different  coimtries  are  accurately  represented  by  the  cor- 
responding portions  of  the  map. 

Hom'O-logue  (hQm'o-15g),  n.  [Cf.  F.  homologue.  See 
HoMOLOOOUs.]  That  which  is  homologous  to  something 
else ;  as,  the  corresponding  sides,  etc.,  of  similar  polygons 
are  the  homologues  of  each  other  ;  the  members  or  terms 
of  an  homologous  series  in  chemistry  are  the  homologues 
of  each  other ;  one  of  the  bones  in  the  hand  of  man  is  the 
homologue  of  that  in  the  paddle  of  a  whale. 

Ho-mol'0-gy  (ho-mSl'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  ojiioAoyi'a  agree- 
ment. See  Homologous.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  ho- 
mologous ;  correspondence  ;  relation  ;  as,  the  homology 
of  similar  polygons. 

2.  {Biol.)  Correspondence  or  relation  in  type  of  struc- 
ture, in  contradistinction  to  similarity  of  function ;  as, 
the  relation  in  structure  between  the  leg  and  arm  of  a 
man  ;  or  that  between  the  arm  of  a  man,  the  fore  leg  of 
a  horse,  the  wing  of  a  bird,  and  the  fin  of  a  fish,  all  these 
organs  being  modifications  of  one  type  of  structure. 

dS^  Homology  indicates  genetic  relationship,  and  ac- 
cording to  Haeckel  special  homology  should  be  defined 
in  terms  of  identity  of  embryonic  origin.  See  Homottpy, 
and  Homogeny. 

3.  (Chem.)  The  correspondence  or  resemblance  of 
substances  belonging  to  the  same  type  or  series  ;  a  simi- 
larity of  composition  varying  by  a  small,  regular  differ- 
ence, and  usually  attended  by  a  regular  variation  in 
physical  properties;  as,  there  is  an  homology  between 
methane,  CH4,  ethane,  CoH,-,,  propane,  CsHj,  etc.,  all 
members  of  the  paraffin  series.  In  an  extended  sense, 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  relation  between  chemical  ele- 
ments of  the  same  group ;  as,  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  are  said  to  be  in  homology  with  each  other.  Cf. 
Heterology. 

General  homology  (Biol.),  the  higher  relation  which  a 
series  of  parts,  or  a  single  part,  bears  to  the  fundamental 
or  general  tj'pe  on  which  the  group  is  constituted.  Owen. 
—  Serial  homology  (Biol.),  representative  or  repetitive  re- 
lation in  the  segments  of  the  same  organism,  —  as  in  the 
lobster,  where  the, parts  follow  each  other  in  a  straight 
line  or  series.  Owen.  See  Homotypy.  —  Special  homology 
(Biol.),  the  correspondence  of  a  part  or  organ  with  those 
of  a  different  animal,  as  deternuned  by  relative  position 
and  connection.    Owen. 

Ho-mom'al-lOUS  (ho-m6m'51-liis),  a.  [Homo-  +  Gr. 
li,a\A6';  a  lock  of  wool.]  (Bot.)  Uniformly  bending  or 
curving  to  one  side ;  —  said  of  leaves  which  grow  on  sev- 
eral sides  of  a  stem. 

Ho'mo-mor'phlc  (ho'mo-mSr'fik),  I  a.     [Gr.  6;uos  the 

HO'mO-mor'phOUS  (-mSr'fiis),  )      same  +  /iop'^') 

shape.]     Characterized  by  homomorphism. 

Ho'mo-mor'phism  (ho'mo-mSr'f iz'm),  n.  [See  Ho- 
MOMORPHOus.]     1.  (Biol.)  Same  as  Homomorphy. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  possession,  in  one  species  of  plants,  of 
only  one  kind  of  flowers ;  —  opposed  to  heteromorphism, 
dimorphism,  and  trimorphism. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  possession  of  but  one  kind  of  larvae  or 
young,  as  in  most  insects. 

Ho'mo-mor'phy  (ho'mo-mSr'f y),  n.  IHomo-  +  Gr. 
Hop<j)^  form.]  (Biol.)  Similarity  of  form ;  resemblance 
in  external  characters,  while  widely  different  in  funda- 
mental structure ;  resemblance  in  geometric  ground  form. 
See  HoMOPHTiiT,  Pkomorphology. 

Ho-mon'0-mous  (ho-mon'o-mus),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  homonomy. 

Ho-mon'o -my  (-my),  n.  IHomo-  -)-  Gr.  vonos  law.] 
(Biol.)  The  homology  of  parts  arranged  on  transverse 
axes.  Haeckel. 

Hom'O-nym  (hom'o-nim),  n.  [Cf.  F.  homonyme.  See 
Homonymous.]  A  word  having  the  same  sound  as  an- 
other, but  differing  from  it  in  meaning;  as  the  noun  bear 
and  the  verb  bear.     ["Written  also  homonyme.'] 

Ho-mon'y-mous  (h6-mon'T-mus),  a.  [L.  komonymus, 
Gr.  ojuaJtT^/jto?  ;  6)u,ds  the  same  -|-  owtxa,  for  ovofta  name  ; 
akin  to  E.  name.^  1.  Having  the  same  name  or  designa- 
tion ;_  standing  in  the  same  relation ;  —  opposed  to  heter- 
onymous. 

2.  Having  the  same  name  or  designation,  bvit  different 
meaning  or  relations ;  hence,  equivocal ;  ambiguous. 

Ho-mon'y-mous-ly,  adv.  1.  In  an  homonymous  man- 
ner ;  so  as  to  have  the  same  name  or  relation. 

2.  Equivocally ;  ambiguously. 

Ho-mon'y-my  (-my),  n.  [Gr.  ofiwmnii'a :  cf.  P.  ho- 
monymie.']  1.  Sameness  of  name  or  designation  ;  iden- 
tity in  relations.  Holland. 
Homomymy  may  be  as  well  in  place  as  in  persons.    Fuller. 


2.  Sameness  of  name  or  designation  of  things  or  per- 
sons which  are  different ;  ambiguity. 

Ho'mo-or'gan  (ho'mo-Sr'gon).  \Homo-  -\-  organ.l 
Same  as  Homoplast. 

Ho'mo-oU'Si-an  (ho'mo-ou'st-an ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  01x0- 
ou<no9 ;  6|aos  the  same  -(-  oicria.  being,  essence,  substance.] 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  those,  in  the  4th  century,  who  ac- 
cepted the  Nicene  creed,  and  maintained  that  the  Son 
had  the  same  essence  or  substance  with  the  Father ;  — • 
opposed  to  homoiousian. 

Ho'mo-oU'Si-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Homoou- 
sians,  or  to  the  doctrines  they  held. 

Hom'o-phone  (hom'6-fon),  n.  [Cf.  F.  homophone. 
See  HoMOPHONOUS.]  1.  A  letter  or  character  which  ex- 
presses a  like  sound  with  another.  Gliddon. 

2.  A  word  having  the  same  sound  as  another,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  in  meaning  and  usually  in  spelling  ;  as,  all 
and  awl ;  bare  and  hear  ;  rile,  write,  right,  and  wright. 

Ho'mo-phon'ic  (ho'rao-fon'ik),     )  a.    [Gr.  bixotfiuivoi  ; 

HO-moph'O-noUS  (ho-mofo-nQs),  (  6;a6?  the  same  -{- 
ifiiiiv^  sound,  tone :  cf.  F.  hojnophone.']  1.  (Mus.)  (a) 
Originally,  sounding  alike ;  of  the  same  pitch ;  uniso- 
nous ;  monodic.  (b)  Now  used  for  plain  harmony,  note 
against  note,  as  opposed  to  polyphonic  harmony,  in 
which  the  several  parts  move  independently,  each  with 
its  own  melody. 

2.  Expressing  the  same  sound  by  a  different  combina- 
tion of  letters ;  as,  bay  and  bey. 

Ho-moph'O-ny  (-ny),  n.  [Gr.  biJio<t>iJivCa :  cf.  F.  ho- 
mophonie.^     1.  Sameness  of  sound. 

2.  (Mus.)  (a)  Sameness  of  sound ;  unison.  (6)  Plain 
harmony,  as  opposed  to  polyphony.   See  Homophonous. 

Ho'mo-phyl'lc  (ho'mo-f Il'ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Relating  to 
homophyly. 

Ho-moph'y-ly  (ho-mof'i-li^),  n.  [Homo-  +  Gr.  i^vkri 
a  clan.]  (Biol.)  That  form  of  homology  due  to  common 
ancestry  (phylogenetic  homology),  in  opposition  to  homo- 
morphy, to  which  genealogic  basis  is  wanting.     Haechcl. 

Ho'mo-plas'my  (ho'mo-plaz'mj),  re.  IHomo-  -f-  Gr. 
Trkda-fia  anything  formed,  fr.  TrAdo-o-eiv  to  form,  mold.] 
(Biol.)  Resemblance  between  different  plants  or  animals, 
in  external  shape,  in  general  habit,  or  in  particular  or- 
gans, which  is  not  due  to  descent  from  a  common  an- 
cestor, but  to  similar  surrounding  circumstances. 

Hom'O-plast  (hom'o-plast),  re.  (Biol.)  One  of  the 
plastids  composing  the  idorgan  of  Haeckel ;  —  also  called 
homoorgan. 

Ho'mo-plas'tic  (ho'mo-plSs'tlk),  a.  [Homo-  -\-  -plas- 
tic.2  Of  or  relating  to  homoplasmy  ;  as,  homoplastic 
organs;  homoplastic  forms. 

Ho'mo-plas'ty  (ho'mo-plas'ty),  re.  [Homo-  -\-  -plas- 
ty.2     (Biol.)  The  formation  of  homologous  tissues. 

Ho-mopla-sy  (ho-m5p'la-sy),  re.  [Homo-  -|-  Gr. 
ffAda-o-eii'  to  form,  mold.]     (Biol.)  See  Homogeny. 

Ho'mo-pol'ic  (ho'mo-pSl'Ik),  a.  [Homo-  +  pole.] 
(Biol.)  In  promorphology,  pertaining  to  or  exhibiting 
that  kind  of  organic  form,  in  which  the  stereometric 
ground  form  is  a  pyramid,  with  similar  poles.  See  Pro- 
moephology. 

Ho-mop'ter  (hS-mSp'ter),  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Ho- 
moptera. 

II  Ho-mop'te-ra  (-te-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o^os  the 
same,  like  +  wrepov  wing.]  (Zool.)  A  suborder  of  He- 
miptera,  in  which  both  pairs  of  wings  are  similar  in 
texture,  and  do  not  overlap  when  folded,  as  in  the 
cicada.    See  Hemtpteea. 

Ho-mop'ter-an  (-ter-an),  re.      (Zool.)    An  homopter. 

Ho-mop'ter-OUS  (-us),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Homoptera. 

Ho'mo-styled  (ho'mo-stnd),  a.  [Homo-  +  style.] 
(Bot.)  Having  only  one  form  of  pistils; — said  of  the 
flowers  of  some  plants.  Darwin. 

Ho'mo-sys-tem'lc  (-sis-tSmtk),  a.  [Homo-  +  sys- 
temic] (Biol. )  Developing,  in  the  case  of  multicellular  or- 
ganisms, from  the  same  embryonic  systems  into  which  the 
secondary  unit  (gastrula  or  plant  embryo)  differentiates. 

II  Ho'mo-tax'i-a  (ho'mo-tSks'i-a),  re.  [NL.]  Same  as 
HOMOTAXIS. 

Ho'mo-tax'1-al  (ho/mo-taksT-al),  )  a.    (Biol.)  Relat- 

Ho'mo-tax'io  (ho'mo-tSks'ik^,        )     ing  to  homotaxis. 

II  Ho'mo-tax'is  (ho'mo-taks'is),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  olio's 
the  same  -|-  rdft?  arrangement.]  (Biol.)  Similarity  in 
arrangement ;  the  same  arrangement  of  parts  ;  —  the  op- 
posite of  heterolaxy. 

Ho'mo-tas'y  (lio'mo-taks'y ),  re.    Same  as  Homotaxis. 

Ho'mo-ther'mlc  (ho'mo-ther'mik),  )  a.      [Homo-  -|- 

Ho'mo-ther'mous  (-ther'mus),  (      Gr.      edpua 

heat.]  (Physiol.)  Warm-blooded  ;  homoiothermal  ; 
hasmatothermal. 

Ho-mot'0-nons  (ho-mot'o-niis),  a.  [L.  homotonus, 
Gr.  oiaoVovo; ;  omo!  the  same  -|-  twos  tone.]  Of  the  same 
tenor  or  tone  ;  equable  ;  without  variation. 

Ho-mot'ro-pal  (ho-mSt'ro-pal),  I  a.  _  [Gr.  ojhotpottos  ; 

Ko-mOt'rO-pOUS  (-piis),  f     o;ito?  the  same  + 

TpoTTog    turn,   fr.    Tpiireiv  to  turn :    cf.  F.   homotrope.] 

1.  Turned  in  the  same  direction  with  something  else. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  the  radicle  of  the  seed  directed 
towards  the  hilum. 

Ho'mo-ty'pal  (ho'mo-ti'pal),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  the  same 
type  of  structure ;  pertaining  to  a  homotype ;  as,  homo- 
typal  parts. 

Hom'O-type  (hSm'o-tIp),  re.  [Homo-  +  -type.]  (Biol.) 
That  which  has  the  same  fundamental  type  of  structure 
with  something  else  ;  thus,  the  right  arm  is  the  homo- 
type  of  the  right  leg  ;  one  arm  is  the  homotype  of  the 
other,  etc.  Owen. 

Ho'mo-typ'lo  (ho'mo-tip'Tk), )  a.      (Biol.)    Same   as 

Ho'mq-typ'ic-al  (-tip'T-kal),   ]     Homotypal. 

Ho'mo-ty'py  (ho'mo-ti'py),  re.  [See  Homotype.] 
(Biol. )  A  term  suggested  by  Haeckel  to  be  used  instead 
of  serial  homology.    See  Homotype. 

II  Ho-mun'CU-ius  (ho-miin'kiS-lus),  re. ;  pi.  Homun- 
CTJLi  (-li).  [L.,  dim.  of  homo  man.]  A  little  man  ;  a 
dwarf  ;  a  manikin.  Sterne. 


Hond  (hSnd),  re.    Hand.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Hone  (hon),  V.  i.  [Etymology  uncertain.  V37]  To 
puie  ;  to  lament ;  to  long.  Lamb. 

Hone,  n.  [Of.  loel.  hUn  a  knob.]  A  kind  of  swelling 
in  the  cheek. 

Hone,  n.  [AS.  han  ;  akin  to  Icel.  hein,  OSw.  ken;  cf. 
Skr.  (dna,  also  fo,  (i,  to  sharpen,  and  E.  cone.  V38, 
228.]  A  stone  of  a  fine  grit,  or  a  slab,  as  of  metal, 
covered  with  an  abrading  substance  or  powder,  used  for 
sharpening  cutting  instruments,  and  especially  for  settmg 
razors  ;  an  oilstone.  Tusser. 

Hone  slate.  See  Polishing  slate. —Hone  stone,  one  of 
several  kinds  of  stone  used  for  hones.    See  Novaculite. 

Hone,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Honed  (hond) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  HoNKQ.]  To  sharpen  on,  or  with,  a  hone  ;  to  rub 
on  a  hone  in  order  to  sharpen ;  as,  to  hone  a  razor. 

Hon'est'  (bn'est),  a.  [OE.  holiest,  onest,  OF.  honeste, 
oneste,  F.  honnete,  L.  honestus,  fr.  honos,  honor,  honor. 
See  Honor.]  X.  Decent;  honorable;  suitable;  becom- 
ing. "  '  Chaucer. 
Behold  what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to  bleaching  !  Shak. 

2.  Characterized  by  integrity  or  fairness  and  straight- 
forwardness in  conduct,  thought,  speech,  etc. ;  upright ; 
just ;  equitable  ;  trustworthy ;  truthful ;  sincere  ;  free 
from  fraud,  guile,  or  duplicity  ;  not  false  ;  —  said  of 
persons  and  acts,  and  of  things  to  which  a  moral  quality 
is  imputed;  as,  an  honest  judge  or  merchant ;  an  honest 
statement;  an  honest  bargain;  an  honest  business;  an 
honest  book  ;  an  honest  confession. 

An  hojtest  man  *8  the  noblest  work  of  God.  Pope. 

An  honest  phy.'^ician  leaves  his  patient  when  he  can  contrib- 
ute no  farther  to  his  health.  Sir  W.  I'emple. 
Look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  honest  report.  Acts  vi.  3. 
Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men.    Ecm.  xii.  17. 

3.  Open ;  frank ;  as,  an  honest  countenance. 

4.  Chaste  ;  faithful ;  virtuous. 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  TTprfeht ;  ingenuous ;  honorable ;  trusty ;  faith- 
ful ;  equitable  ;  fair ;  just ;  rightful ;  sincere ;  frank  ; 
candid ;  genuine. 

Hon'est,  v  t.  [L.  honestare  to  clothe  or  adorn  with 
honor  :  cf.  OF.  konester.  See  Honest,  a.]  To  adorn ;  to 
grace ;  to  honor ;  to  make  becoming,  appropriate,  or 
honorable.     [Obs.J  Abp.  Sandys. 

Hon'es-ta'tion  (on'es-ta'shiln),  re.  The  act  of  hon- 
esting ;  grace  ;  adornment.     [Obs.]  W.  Montagu. 

Ho-nes'te-tee  (hS-nSs'te-te),  re.  Honesty  ;  honorable- 
ness.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Hon'est-ly  (Sn'Sst-iy),  adv.  1.  Honorably;  becom- 
ingly; decently.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  In  an  honest  manner;  as,  a  contract  honestly 
made  ;  to  live  honestly ;  to  speak  honestly.  Shak. 

To  come  honestly  by.  (a)  To  get  honestly.  (6)  A  cir- 
cumlocution for  to  inherit;  as,  to  come  honestly  by  a 
feature,  a  mental  trait,  a  peculiarity. 

Hon'es-ty  (8n'gs-ty),  n.  [OE.  honeste,  oneste,  honor, 
OF.  honeste,  oneste  (cf.  F.  honnetele),  L.  honcstas.  See 
Honest,  a.]  1.  Honor;  honorableness ;  dignity;  pro- 
priety ;  suitableness ;  decency.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
She  derives  her  honesty  and  achieves  her  goodness.      Shak. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  honest ;  probity ; 
fairness  and  straightforwardness  of  conduct,  speech, 
etc.  ;  integrity ;  sincerity  ;  truthfulness ;  freedom  from 
fraud  or  guile. 

That  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness 
and  honesty.  1  Tim.  u.  2. 

3.  Chastity;  modesty.  Chaucer. 
To  lay  .  .     siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife.    Shak. 

4.  (Bot.)  Satin  flower;  the  name  of  two  cruciferous 
herbs  having  large  flat  pods,  the  round  shining  partitions 
of  which  are  more  beautiful  than  the  blossom  ;  —called 
also  lunary  and  moonwort.  Lunaria  biennis  is  common 
honesty ;  L.  rediva  is  perennial  honesty. 

Syn.  —  Integrity ;  probity;  uprightness  ;  trustiness ; 
faithfulness  ;  honor ;  justice  ;  equity ;  fairness  ;  candor ; 
plain-dealing ;  veracity  ;  sincerity. 

Hone'WOrt'  (hon'wCrf),  re.  (Bot.)  An  umbelliferous 
plant  of  the  genus  Sucre  (S.  Amomum)  ;  — so  called  be- 
cause used  to  cure  a  swelling  called  a  hone. 

Hon'ey  (htin'y),  re.  [OE.  honi,  huni,  AS.  hunig ; 
akin  to  OS.  honeg,  D.  &  G.  honig,  OHG.  honag,  honang, 
Icel.  hunang,  Sw.  hdning,  Dan.  honning ;  cf.  Gr.  kovk 
dust,  Skr.  kana  grain.]  1.  A  sweet,  viscid  fluid,  esp. 
that  collected  by  bees  from  the  flowers  of  plants,  and 
deposited  in  the  cells  of  the  honeycomb. 

2.  That  which  is  sweet  or  pleasant,  like  honey. 

The  honey  of  his  language.  Shak. 

3.  Sweet  one ;  —  a  term  of  endearment.  Chaucer. 

Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desired  in  Cyprus.         Shak. 

^W^  Honey  is  often  used  adjectively  or  as  the  first 
part  of  a  compound  ;  as,  Aoneydew  or  honey  dew ;  honey 
guide  or  Aonej/guide ;  honey  locust  or  honey-\oc\i&t. 

Honey  ant  (Zool.),  a  small  ant  (Myrmecocystus  melliger), 
found  in  the  Southwestern 
United  States,  and  in  Mexico, 
living  in  subterranean  form- 
icaries. There  are  larger  and 
smaller  ordinary  workers, 
and  others,  which  serve  as 
receptacles  or  cells  for  the 
storage  of  honey,  their  ab- 
domens becoming  distended 
to  the  size  of  a  currant.  These, 

in  times  of  scarcity,  regurgi-  . 

tate  the  honey  and  feed  the  rest.  —Honey  badger  (Zool.), 
the  ratel.  — Honey  bear.  (Zool.)  See  Kinzajou.  —  Honey 
buzzard  (Zool.),  a  bird  related  to  the  kites,  of  the  genus 
Pemis.  The  European  species  is  P.  apivorus;  the  In- 
dian or  crested  honey  buzzard  is  P.  piitorhyncha.  They 
feed  upon  honey  and  the  larvae  of  bees.  Called  also  bee 
hawk,  bee  We. —Honey  creeper  (.^ooL),  one  of  numerous 
species  of  small,  bright  colored,  passerine  birds  of  the 
family  Crerebid^,  abundanfin  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica.—  Honey  eater  (Zool.),  one  of  numerous  species  of 
small  passerine  birds  of  the  family  Meliphagidse,  abundant 
in  Australia  and  Oceanica  ;  —  called  also  honeysiicker. 
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—  Honey  flower  (Bot.),  an  evergreen  shrub  of  the  genus 
Melicmthus,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
flowers  yield  much  hon- 


ey.—  Honey    guide  {Zo- 
ol.). 


Honey    Guide    (Indicator 
major). 


Honeybee.  A  Male  or 
Drone  ;  B  Queen  ;  C 
Worker. 


,  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  small  birds  of 
the  family  Indicatoridm, 
inhabiting  Africa  and 
the  East  Indies.  They 
have  the  habit  of 
leading  persons  to  the 
nests  of  wild  bees. 
Called  also  koneybird, 
and  indicator.  —  Honey  Great 
harvest,  the  gathering 
of  honey  from  hives,  or 
the  honey  wliich  is  gathered.  Sri/den.  —Hones  kite. 
(Zool.)  See  Honey  buzzard  (above).  —Honey  locust  (Bot.), 
a  Nortli  American  tree  (Gleditschia  triacajilhos),  armed 
with  thorns,  and  having  long  pods  with  a  sweet  pulp 
between  the  seeds.  —  Honey  month.  Same  as  Honey- 
moon. —  Honey  weasel  (Zodl.),  the  ratel. 

Hon'ey  (hun'y),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Honeyed  (-id) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Honeying.]  To  be  gentle,  agreeable,  or 
coaxing ;  to  talk  fondly ;  to  use  endearments ;  also,  to 
be  or  become  obsequiously  courteous  or  complimentary  ; 
to  fawn.     "  Honeying  and  making  love."  Shak. 

Rou^h  to  common  men, 
But  honeying  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord.        Tennyson. 

Hon'ey,  v.  t.  To  make  agreeable  ;  to  cover  or  sweeten 
with,  or  as  with,  honey. 

Canst  thou  not  honey  me  with  fluent  speech  ?    Marston. 

Hon'ey-bag' (hun'y -bSg'),  re-  (Zodl.)  The  receptacle 
for  honey  in  a  honeybee.  Shak.     Grew. 

Hon'ey-bee'  (-be'),  »•  {Zodl.)  Any  bee  of  the  genus 
Apis,  which 
lives  in  commu- 
nities and  col- 
lects honey, esp. 
the  common  do- 
mesticated hive 
bee  {Apis  melli- 
/?C(i),  the  Italian 
bee  {A.  ligus- 
tica),  and  the 
Arabian  bee  {A. 
fasciaia).     The 

two  latter  are  by  many  entomologiatB 
considered  only  varieties  of  the  common 
hive  bee.  Each  swarm  of  bees  consists 
of  a  large  number  of  workers  (barren  females),  with, 
ordinarily,  one  queen  or  fertile  female,  but  in  the  swarm- 
ing season  several  young  queens,  and  a  number  of  males 
or  drones,  are  produced. 

Hon'ey-blrd'  (-herd'),  n.     {Zodl.)  The  honey  guide. 

Hon'ey-comlj'  (-kom'),  n.  [AS.  hunigcamb.  See  Hon- 
ey, and  1st  CoME."l  1.  A  mass  of  hexagonal  waxen  cells, 
formed  by  bees,  and  used 
by  them  to  hold  their  hon- 
ey and  their  eggs. 

2.  Any  substance,  as  a 
casting  of  iron,  a  piece  of 
worm-eaten  wood,  or  of 
tripe,  etc.,  perforated  with 
cells  like  a  honeycomb. 

Honeycomb  moth  (Zodl.), 
the  wax  moth.  —  Honey- 
comb stomach.  (Anat.)  See 
Reticulum. 

Hon'ey-combed'  (-komd'), 
rated  like  a  honeycomb. 

Each  bastion  was  honeycombed  with  casementji.    Motley. 

Hon'ey-dew'  (-dii'),  n.  1.  A  sweet,  saccharine  sub- 
stance, found  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  other  plants  in 
small  drops,  like  dew.  Two  substances  have  been  called 
by  this  name ;  one  exuded  from  the  plants,  and  the 
other  secreted  by  certain  insects,  esp.  the  aphids. 

2.  A  kind  of  tobacco  moistened  with  molasses. 

Hon'eyed  (htin'id),  a.     1.  Covered  with  honey. 

2.  Sweet ;  as,  honeyed  words.  Milton. 

Hon'ey-less  (hiin'i-lSs),  a.   Destitute  of  honey.  Shak. 

Hon'ey-moon'  (-moon'),  n.  The  first  month  after 
marriage.  Addison. 

Hon'ey-mouthed'  (-mouthd'),  a.  Soft  or  sweet  in 
speech ;  persuasive.  Shak. 

Hon'ey-Stone'  (-ston'),  n.     See  Mellite. 

Hon'ey-suck'er  (-sak'er),  n.  {Zodl.)  See  Honey 
Hater,  under  Honey. 

Hon'ey-suc'kle  (-suk'k'l),  n. 
privet.  See  Honey,  and 
StJCK.]  (Bot.)  One  of  sev- 
eral species  of  flowering 
plants,  mucli  admired  for 
their  beauty,  and  some  for 
their  fragrance. 

^ff^  The  honeysucldes  . 
are  properly  species  of  the  p. 
genus  Lonicera  ;    as,  X.  Ca-    - 


Honeycomb. 
Formed    or  perfo- 


[Cf.  AS.    hunisuge 


prifolinm,  and  L.  Japonica, 
the  commonly  cultivated 
fragrant  kinds ;  L.  Peri- 
clymenum,,  the  fragrant 
woodbine   of   England;   Z. 

ijrala,  the  American  wood- 

'bine,  and  /,.  sempervirens, 
the  red-flowered  trumpet 
'  honeysuckle.  The  Euro- 
pean fly  honeysuckle  is  L. 
Xulo.slcttm  ;  the  American, 
L.  rilidln.  The  American 
Pmxter  flower  (Azalea  nv.diflora)  is  often  called  honeti- 
suclcle,  or  false  honeysuckle.  The  name  Australian 
honeys iiclde  is  applied  to  one  or  more  trees  of  the  genus 
Banksia.    See  French  honeysuckle,  under  French. 

Hon'ey-suc'kled  (-k'ld),  a.    Covered 
suckles. 


Honeysuckle  (Lonicera 
Capril'oUum). 


with    honey- 
Hon'oy-sweet'  (-swef),  a.  Sweet  as  honey.  Chaucer. 


Hon'ey-tOngned'  (hfin'3?-timgd'),  a.  Sweet  speak- 
ing ;  persuasive  ;  seductive.  Shak. 

Hon'ey-ware'  (-wSr'),  n.    {Bot.)  See  Badderlocks. 

Hon'ey-wort'  (-wflrf ),  n.  {Bot.)  A  European  plant 
of  the  genus  Cerinthe,  whose  flowers  are  very  attractive 
to  bees.  Loudon. 

Hong  (hSng),  n.  [Chinese  hang.  Canton  dialect 
hong,  a  mercantile  house,  factory.]  A  mercantile  estab- 
lislunent  or  factory  for  foreign  trade  in  Cliina,  as  for- 
merly at  Canton  ;  a  succession  of  offices  connected  by  a 
common  passage  and  used  for  business  or  storage. 

Hong  merchant,  one  of  the  few  Chinese  merchants  who, 
previous  to  the  treaty  of  1842,  formed  a  guild  which  had 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  with  foreigners. 

Hong  (hong),  V.  t.  &  i.     To  hang.     \_Obs.]      Chaucer. 

Hon'ied  (hun'id),  a.     See  Honeyed. 

Hon'i-ton  lace'  (hon'I-tun  las').  A  kind  of  pillow 
lace,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  figures ;  —  so  called 
because  chiefly  made  in  Honiton,  England. 

Honk  (honk),  n.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  (Zodl.)  The 
cry  of  a  wild  goose.  —  Honk'ing,  n. 

Hon'or  (on'er),  n.  [OE.  honor,  honour,  honur,  onour, 
onur,  OF.  honor,  onor,  honur,  onur,  honour,  onour,  F. 
honneur,  fr.  L.  honor,  honos.^     [Written  also  honour.'] 

1.  Esteem  due  or  paid  to  worth  ;  high  estimation  ;  re- 
spect ;  consideration  ;  reverence  ;  veneration  ;  manifes- 
tation of  respect  or  reverence. 

A  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country. 

Matt.  xiii.  57. 

2.  That  which  rightfully  attracts  esteem,  respect,  or 
consideration ;  self-respect ;  dignity ;  courage  ;  fidelity  ; 
especially,  excellence  of  character ;  high  moral  worth ; 
virtue;  nobleness;  specif.,  in  men,  integrity;  upright- 
ness ;  trustworthiness  ;  in  women,  purity  ;  chastity. 

If  she  have  forgot 
Honor  and  virtue.  Shak. 

Godlike  erect  with  native  honor  clad.  Milton. 

3.  A  nice  sense  of  what  is  right,  just,  and  true,  with 
course  of  life  correspondent  thereto  ;  strict  conformity 
to  the  duty  imposed  by  conscience,  position,  or  privilege. 

Say,  what  is  honor  ?    'T  is  the  finest  sense 
Of  justice  which  the  liuman  mind  can  frame. 
Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim, 
And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offense 
Sufi'ered  or  done.  Wordsworth. 

I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more.  Lovelace. 

4.  That  to  which  esteem  or  consideration  is  paid  ;  dis- 
tinguished position ;  high  rank.  "  Restored  me  to  my 
honors."  Shak. 

I  have  given  thee  .  .  .  both  riches,  and  honor.    I  Kings  iii.  13. 
Thou  art  clothed  with  honor  and  majesty.    Bs.  civ.  1. 

5.  Fame  ;  reputation  ;  credit. 

Some  in  their  actions  do  woo,  and  affect  honor  and  reputation. 

Bacon. 
If  by  honor  is  meant  anything  distinct  from  conscience,  't  is 
no  more  than  a  regard  to  the  censure  and  esteem  of  the  world. 

Jiogers. 

6.  A  token  of  esteem  paid  to  worth ;  a  mark  of  re- 
spect ;  a  ceremonial  sign  of  consideration  ;  as,  he  wore 
an  honor  on  his  breast;  military  honors;  civil  honors. 
"  Their  funeral  honors."  Dryden. 

7.  A  cause  of  respect  and  fame ;  a  glory ;  an  excel- 
lency ;  an  ornament ;  as,  he  is  an  honor  to  his  nation. 

8.  A  title  applied  to  the  holders  of  certain  honorable 
civil  offices,  or  to  persons  of  rank;  as,  His  Honor  the 
Mayor.    See  Note  under  Honorable. 

9.  {Feud.  Law)  A  seigniory  or  lordship  held  of  the  king, 
on  which  other  lordships  and  manors  depend.        Cowell. 

10.  pi.  Academic  or  university  priaes  or  distinc- 
tions ;  as,  honors  in  classics. 

11.  pi.  ( Whist)  The  ace,  king,  queen,  and  jack  of 
trumps.  The  ten  and  nine  are  sometimes  called  Dutch 
honors.  R.  A.  Proctor. 

Affair  of  honor,  a  dispute  to  be  decided  by  a  duel,  or  the 
duel  itself.  —  Court  of  honor,  a  court  or  tribunal  to  inves- 
tigate and  decide  questions  relating  to  points  of  honor ;  as 
a  court  of  chivalry,  or  a  military  court  to  investigate  acts 
or  omissions  which  are  unofficerlike  or  ungentlemanly  in 
their  nature.  —  Debt  of  honor,  a  debt  contracted  by  a  ver- 
bal promise,  or  by  betting  or  gambling,  considered  more 
bindmg  than  if  recoverable  by  law.  —  Honor  bright !  An 
assurance  of  truth  or  fidelity.  [Colloq.]  —  Honor  court 
(Feudal  Law),  one  held  in  an  honor  or  seignory.  —  Honor 
point.  (Her.)  See  Escutcheon.  —  Honors  of  war  (Mil.), 
distinctions  granted  to  a  vanquished  enemy,  as  of  march- 
ing out  from  a  camp  or  town  armed,  and  with  colors  fly- 
ing. —  Law,  or  Code,  of  honor,  certain  rules  by  wliich  so- 
cial intercourse  is  regulated  among  persons  of  fashion, 
and  which  are  founded  on  a  regard  to  reputation.  Paley. 
—  Maid  of  honor,  a  lady  of  rank,  whose  duty  it  is  to  at- 
tend the  queen  when  she  appears  in  public.  —  On  one's 
honor,  on  the  pledge  of  one's  honor ;  as,  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  Great  Britain,  are  not  under  oath, 
but  give  their  statements  or  verdicts  on  their  honor.  — 
Point  of  honor,  a  scruple  or  nice  distinction  in  matters 
affecting  one's  honor ;  as,  he  raised  a  poiiU  of  honor.  — 
To  do  the  honors,  to  bestow  honor,  as  on  a  guest ;  to  act 
as  host  or  hostess  at  an  entertainment.  "  To  do  the  hon- 
ors and  to  give  the  word."  Pope.  —  To  do  one  honor,  to 
confer  distinction  upon  one.  —  To  have  the  honor,  to  have 
the  privilege  or  distinction.  —  Word  of  honor,  an  engage- 
ment confirmed  by  a  pledge  of  honor. 

Hon'or,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Honored  (-erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Honoring.]  [OE.  honouren,  ononren,  OF. 
honorer,  honourer,  F.  honorer,  fr.  L.  honorare,  fr.  ho- 
nor, n.]  1.  To  regard  or  treat  with  honor,  esteem,  or 
respect ;  to  revere ;  to  treat  with  deference  and  sub- 
mission ;  when  used  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to  reverence ; 
to  adore  ;  to  worship. 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother.    Ex.  xx.  12. 

Thnt  all  men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  aa  they  honor  the 
Father.  Jolm  v.  2;J. 

It  is  a  custom 
More  honor'd  in  the  breach  than  the  observance,    Shnk. 

2.  To  dignify ;  to  raise  to  distinction  or  notice  ;  to 
bestow  honor  upon ;  to  elevate  in  rank  or  station ;  to 
ennoble ;  to  exalt ;  to  glorify ;  hence,  to  do  something 


to  honor ;  to  treat  in  a  complimentary  manner  or  with, 
civility. 

Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king  delighteth 

to  honor.  Esther  vi.  9. 

The  name  of  Cassius  honors  this  corruption.       Shak. 

3.  (Com.)  To  accept  and  pay  when  due  ;  as,  to  honor 
a  bill  of  exchange. 

Hon'or-a-ble  (on'er-a-b'l),  a.  [F.  honorable,  L.  ho- 
norabilis.']  1.  Worthy  of  honor ;  fit  to  be  esteemed  or 
regarded  ;  estimable  ;  illustrious. 

Thy  name  and  honorable  family.  Shak. 

2.  High-minded ;  actuated  by  principles  of  honor,  or 
a  scrupulous  regard  to  probity,  rectitude,  or  reputation. 

3.  Proceeding  from  an  upright  and  laudable  cause,  or 
directed  to  a  just  and  proper  end ;  not  base  ;  irreproach- 
able ;  fair  ;  as,  an  honorable  motive. 

Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honorable?  Shak^ 

4.  Conferring  honor,  or  procured  by  noble  deeds. 

Honorable  wounds  from  battle  brought.       Dryden. 

5.  Worthy  of  respect ;  regarded  with  esteem ;  to  be- 
commended  ;  consistent  with  honor  or  rectitude. 

Marriage  is  honorable  in  all.  Heh.  xiii.  4. 

6.  Performed  or  accompanied  with  marks  of  honor,  or 
with  testimonies  of  esteem  ;  as,  an  honorable  burial. 

7.  Of  reputable  association  or  use ;  respectable- 

Let  her  descend  ;  my  chambers  are  honorable.     Shak. 

8.  An  epithet  of  respect  or  distinction ;  as,  the  honor- 
able Senate  ;  the  honorable  gentleman. 

It^^  Honorable  is  a  title  of  quality,  conferred  by  Eng- 
lish usage  upon  the  younger  children  of  earls  and  all  the 
cliildren  of  viscounts  and  barons.  The  maids  of  honor, 
lords  of  session,  and  the  supreme  judges  of  England  and 
Ireland  are  entitled  to  the  prefix.  In  American  usage,  it 
is  a  title  of  courtesy  merely,  bestowed  upon  those  who 
hold,  or  have  held,  any  of  the  higher  public  offices,  esp 
governors,  judges,  members  of  Congress  or  of  the  Senate, 
mayors. 

Right  honorable.    See  under  Right. 

Eon'or-a-ble-ness,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  honora- 
ble ;  eminence ;  distinction. 

2.  Conformity  to  the  principles  of  honor,  probity,  or 
moral  rectitude  ;  fairness  ;  uprightness  ;  reputableness. 

Hon'or-a-My  (-bly),  adv.  1.  in  an  honorable  manner; 
in  a  manner  showing,  or  consistent  with,  honor. 

The  reverend  abbot  .  .  .  honorably  received  him.    Shak. 
Why  did  I  not  more  honora/jly  starve  ?        Dryden. 

2.  Decently;  becomingly.  [Obs.'\  " Do  this  message 
honorably."  Shak. 

Syn,  —  Magnanimously ;  generously ;  nobly ;  worthily ; 
justly  ;  equitably  ;  fairly  ;  reputably. 

II  Hon'0-ra'ri-nm  (on'o-ra'ri-ijm),  1  n.  [L.  honorarium 

Hon'or-a-ry  (Sn'er-t-i-y),  (      (sc.  donum),  fr. 

honorarius.  See  Honorary,  a.]  1.  A  fee  offered  to  pro- 
fessional men  for  their  services ;  as,  an  honorarium  of 
one  thousand  dollars.  S.  Longfellow. 

2.  (Law)  An  honorary  payment,  usually  in  recognition 
of  serviges  for  which  it  is  not  usual  or  not  lawful  to 
assign  a  fixed  business  price.  Heumann. 

Hon'or-a-ry,  a.  [L.  honorarius,  fr.  honor  honor : 
cf.  F.  hono7-aire.']  1.  Done  as  a  sign  or  evidence  of 
honor  ;  as,  honorary  services.  Maca%ilay. 

2.  Conferring  honor,  or  intended  merely  to  confer 
honor  without  emolument ;  as,  an  honorary  degree. 
'■^  Honorary  a.xcbes."  Addison. 

3.  Holding  a  title  or  place  without  rendering  service  or 
receiving  reward ;  as,  an  honorary  member  of  a  society. 

Hon'or-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  honors. 

Hon'or-U'ic  (-If'ik),  a.  [See  Honor,  -py,  and  -ic] 
Conferring  honor ;  tending  to  honor.   London  Spectator. 

Hon'or-Iess  (5n'er-lgs),  a.  Destitute  of  honor ;  not 
honored.  £p.  Warburton. 

Hont  (hSnt),  TO.  &  V.    See  Hunt.     [OJs.]       Chaucer. 

Hoo  (hob  or  ho),  interj.    1.  See  Ho.   [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

2.  Hurrah  !  —  an  exclamation  of  triumphant  joy.  Shak. 

-hood  (-h68d).  [OE.  hod,  hod,  hed,  hede,  etc.,  person, 
rank,  order,  condition,  AS.  had  ;  akin  to  OS.  hed,  OHG. 
heit,  G.  -heit,  D.  -heid,  Goth,  haidus  manner ;  cf.  Skr. 
ketu  brightness,  cit  to  appear,  be  noticeable,  notice. 
-VZIT.  Cf. -HEAD.]  A  termination  denoting  I'Jto/f,  COTO- 
dition,  quality,  character,  totality,  as  in  manhood,  chili- 
hood,  knightAoorf,  brother/ioorf.  Sometimes  it  is  written, 
chiefly  in  obsolete  words,  in  the  form  -head. 

Hood  (hd&d),  TO.     [OE.  hood,  hod,  AS.  hod;  akin  to 

D.  hoed  hat,  G.  hut,  OHG.  huot,  also  to  E.   hat.  and 

prob.  to  E.  Aeerf.    V13.]    1-  State;  condition.     [Ois.] 

How  couldst  thou  ween,  through  that  disguised  hood 

To  hide  thy  state  from  being  understood  t  Sjienser. 

2.  A  covering  or  garment  for  the  lier.d  or  the  head 
and  shoulders,  often  attached  to  the  body  garment ;  espe- 
cially: (a)  A  soft  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  women, 
which  leaves  only  the  face  exposed,  (b)  A  part  of  a 
monk's  outer  garment,  with  which  he  covers  his  head  ;  a 
cowl.  "  All  Aoorfs  make  not  monks."  Shak.  (c)  A  like 
appendage  to  a  cloak  or  loose  overcoat,  that  may  be 
drawn  up  over  the  head  at  pleasure,  (d)  An  ornamental 
fold  at  the  back  of  an  academic  gown  or  ecclesiastical 
vestment;  as,  a  master's  hood,  (e)  A  covering  for  a 
horse's  head.  (/)  (Falconry)  A  covering  for  a  hawk's 
head  and  eyes.     See  Jlhtst.  of  Falcon 

3.  Anything  resembling  a  hood  in  form  or  use;  as. 
(a)  The  top  or  Itead  of  a  carriage,  (b)  A  chimney  top, 
often  contrived  to  secure  .a  constant  draught  by  turning 
with  the  wind,  (c)  A  projecting  cover  above  a  hearth, 
forming  the  upper  part  of  the  fireplace,  and  confining 
the  smoke  to  the  fluf .  (rf)  Tho  top  of  a  pump,  (e)  (Ord) 
A  covering  for  a  mortar.  {/)  (Bot.)  The  hood-shaped 
upper  petal  of  some  flowers,  as  of  monkshood ;  — 
called  also  helmet.  Gray,  (g)  (Aatil  )  A  covering  or 
porcli  for  a  companion  Imtcli. 

4.  (Shipbuilding)  Tlio  endmost  plank  of  a  atrake 
which  reaches  the  stem  or  stern. 
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HOOD 

Hood  (h66d),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hooded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
■vb.  n.  HooDiNO.]  1.  To  cover  with  a  hood ;  to  furnish 
with  a  hood  or  hood-shaped  appendage. 

The  friar  hooded,  and  the  monarch  crowned.        Pope. 
2.  To  cover  ;  to  hide  ;  to  blind. 

While  prace  is  saying,  I  '11  fiood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh  and  say,  "Amen."    Skak. 
Hooding  end  (Shipbuilding),  the  end  of  a  hood  where  it 
enters  the  rabbet  in  the  stem  post  or  stern  post. 
Hood'cap',  n.     See  Hooded  seal,  under  Hooded. 
Hood'ed,  a.     1.  Covered  witli  a  hood. 

2.  Furnished  witli  a  hood  or  something  like  a  hood. 

3.  Hood-shaped  ;  esp.  {Bot.),  rolled  up  lilie  a  cornet 
of  paper  ;  cucullate,  as  the  spatlie  of  the  Indian  turnip. 

4.  {Zodl.)  (a)  Having  the  head  conspicuously  different 
in  color  from  the  rest  of  the  plumage  ;  —  said  of  birds. 
(Jb)  Having  a  hoodlike  crest  or  prominence  on  the  head 
or  neck ;  as,  tlie  hooded  seal ;  a  hooded  snake. 

Hooded  crow,  a  European  crow  ( Corvus  comix) ;  —  called 
also  hoody,  dun  crow,  and  royston  crow.  —  Hooded  gull, 
the  European  black-headed  pewit  or  gull.  —  Hooded  mer- 
ganser. See  Merganser.  —  Hooded  seal,  a  large  Nortli 
Atlantic  seal  ( Cuslophora  cristata).  The  male  has  a  large, 
inflatable,  hoodlike  sac  upon  tlie  head.  Called  also  hood- 
cap.  —  Hooded  sheldrake,  the  hooded  merganser.  See 
Merganser.  —  Hooded  snake.  See  Cobka  de  capello, 
Asp,  Haje,  etc.  —  Hooded  warbler,  a  small  American  war- 
bler {.Sylvania  -mitrata). 

Hood'less,  a.     Having  no  hood. 

Hood'lum  (hood'lum),  n.  A  young  rowdy  ;  a  rough, 
lawless  fellow.     \_Colloq.  U.  S.'] 

Hood'man  (hood'man),  n.  The  person  blindfolded 
in  the  game  called  hoodman-blind.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Hood'man-Wlnd'  (hood'man-blind'),  re.  An  old  term 
lor  blindman's  buft'.  Shak. 

Hood'  mold'lng    1  (mold'Tng).    {Arch.)  A  projecting 

Hood'  mould'lng  I     molding  over  the  head  of  anarch, 
forming      the      outermost 
member  of  the   archivolt ; 
—  called  also  hood  mold. 

Hoo'dOO     (hoo'doo),     n.   _ 
[Perh.  a  var.    of   voodoo.']  ct 
One  who  causes  bad  luck. 
IColloq.] 

Hood'Wlnk  (hoSd'wTnk), 
-D.  t.  \_Hood  +  wink.']  1. 
To  blind  by  covering  the 
eyes. 

"We  will  blind  and  hoodwink 
him.  Shak. 
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a  a  Hood  Moldings. 


2.  To  cover ;  to  hide.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

3.  To  deceive  by  false  appearance  ;  to  impose  upon. 
■"  Hoodwinked  with  kindness."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Hood'y  {-f),  n.  {Zodl.)  The  hooded  crow;  also,  in 
Scotland,  the  hooded  gull. 

Hoof  (hoof),  re.  /  pi.  Hoofs  (hoofs),  very  rarely 
Hooves  (hoovz).  [OE.  hof,  AS.  hof;  akin  to  D.  hoef, 
<J.  huf,  OHG.  Miof,  Icel.  hofr,  Sw.  /lof,  Dan.  hov ;  cf. 
Russ.  kopuito,  Skr.  fapha.  V225.]  1.  The  horny  sub- 
stance or  case  that  covers  or  terminates  the  fe^  of  cer- 
tain animals,  as  horses,  oxen,  etc. 

On  burnished  hooves  his  war  horse  trode.     Tennyson. 

2.  A  hoofed  animal ;  a  beast. 

Our  cattle  also  shall  go  with  us  i  there  shall  not  a  hoof  be 
left  behind.  Ex.^.iS. 

3.  {Geom.)  See  Ungula. 

Hoof,  V.  i.    1.  To  walk  as  cattle,    [i?.]  William,  Scott. 

2.  To  be  on  a  tramp ;  to  foot.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

To  hoof  it,  to  foot  it. 

HooflJOund'  (-bound'),  a.  {Far.)  Having  a  dry  and 
contracted  hoof,  which  occasions  pain  and  lameness. 

Hoofed  (hooft),  a.     Furnished  with  hoofs.  Grew. 

Hoof'Iess  (hoof'Ies),  a.    Destitute  of  hoofs. 

Hook(hS8k;  277),re.  _[0E.  AoA,  AS. /ioc;  ct.V.haak, 
G.  hake,  haken,  OHG.  haku,  hago,  haggo,  Icel.  haki,  Sw. 
hake,  Dan.  hage.  Cf.  Arquebuse,  Hagbut,  Hake,  Hatch 
a  half  door.  Heckle.]  1.  A  piece  of  metal,  or  other 
hard  material,  formed  or  bent  into  a  curve  or  at  an  angle, 
lor  catching,  holding,  or  sustaining  anything  ;  as,  a  hook 
for  catching  fish ;  a  hook  for  fastening  a  gate  ;  a  boat 
hook,  etc. 

2.  That  part  of  a  hinge  which  is  fixed  to  a  post,  and  on 
-which  a  door  or  gate  hangs  and  turns. 

3.  An  implement  for  cutting  grass  or  grain ;  a  sickle  ; 
an  instrument  for  cutting  or  lopping  ;  a  billhook. 

Like  slashing  Bentley  with  hia  desperate  hook.        Pope. 

4.  {Steam  Engin.)  See  Eccentric,  and  V-hook. 

6.  A  snare  ;  a  trap,     [i?.]  Shak. 

6.  A  field  sown  two  years  in  succession.    \_Prov.  Eng.] 

7.  pi.  The  projecting  points  of  the  thigh  bones  of  cat- 
tle ;  —  called  also  hook  bones. 

By  hook  or  by  crook,  one  way  or  other ;  by  any  means, 
direct  or  indirect.  Milton.  ''  In  hope  her  to  attain  by 
hook  or  crook."  Speiiser.  —  Off  the  hooks,  unhinged  ;  dis- 
turbed; disordered.  [Colloq.]  "  In  the  evening,  by  wa- 
ter, to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  whom  I  found  mightily  off 
Jhe  hooks  that  the  ships  are  not  gone  out  of  the  river.'' 
Pepys.  —  On  one's  own  hook,  on  one's  own  account  or  re- 
sponsibility;  by  one's  self.  [Colloq.  U.  S.]  Bartlett.  —  Ta 
go  off  the  hooks,  to  die.  [Colloq.]  rAarf-eray.  —  Bid  hook,  a 
small  boat  hook.  —  Chain  hook.  See  under  Chain.  —  Deck 
hook,  a  horizontal  knee  or  frame,  in  the  bow  of  a  ship,  on 
which  the  forward  part  of  the  deck  rests.  —  Hook  and  eye, 
one  of  the  small  wire  hooks  and  loops  for  fastening  to- 
gether the  opposite  edges  of  a  garment,  etc.  —  Hook  bill 
(ZooL),  the  strongly  curved  beak  of  a  bird.  —Hook  ladder, 
a  ladder  with  hooks  at  the  end  by  which  it  can  be  suspend- 
ed, as  from  tlie  top  of  awall.  —  Hook  motion  (.Steam  En- 
gin.),  a  valve  gear  which  is  reversed  by  V  hooks.  —  Hook 
squid  (Zodl.),  any  squid  which  has  the  arms  furnished  with 
hooks,  instead  of  suckers,  as  in  the  genera  Enoplotevthis 
and^  Onychotenthis.  — Hook  wrench,  a  wrench  or  spanner, 
having  a  hook  at  the  end,  instead  of  a  jaw,  for  turning  a 
boltliead,  nut,  or  coupling. 

Hook,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hooked  (hookt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
i'b.  n.  Hooking.]  1.  To  catch  or  fasten  with  a  hook  or 
hooks ;  to  seize,  capture,  or  hold,  as  with  a  hook,  esp. 


with  a  disguised  or  baited  hook ;  hence,  to  secure  by  al- 
lurement or  artifice ;  to  entrap  ;  to  catch  ;  as,  to  hook  a 
dress  ;  to  hook  a  trout. 

Uook  him,  my  poor  dear,  ...  at  any  sacrifice.  W.' CoUi7is. 

2.  To  seize  or  pierce  with  the  points  of  the  horns,  as 
cattle  in  attacking  enemies  ;  to  gore. 

3.  To  steal.     [Colloq.  Eng.  &  U.  S.] 

To  hook  on,  to  fasten  or  attach  by,  or  as  by,  a  hook. 

Hook  (h66k ;  277),  v.  i.     To  bend ;  to  curve  as  a  hook. 

Hook'ah  (h65k'a),  re.  [Per.  or  Ar.  huqqa  a  round  box 
or  casket,  a  bottle  through  which  the  fumes  pass  when 
smoking  tobacco.]  A  pipe  with  a  long,  flexible  stem,  so 
arranged  that  the  smoke  is  cooled  by  being  made  to  pass 
through  water. 

Hook'-billed'  (hdSk'blld'),  a.  {Zodl.)  Having  a 
strongly  curved  bill. 

Hooked  (hookt  or  h68k'Sd),  a.  1.  Having  the  form 
of  a  hook  ;  curvated ;  as,  the  hooked  bill  of  a  bird. 

2.  Provided  with  a  hook  or  hooks.  "  The  hooked 
chariot."  Milton. 

Hook'ed-ness  (hS6k'ed-nes),  re.  The  state  of  being 
bent  like  a  hook ;  incurvation. 

Hook'er  (-er),  re.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hooks. 

2.  {Naut.)  (a)  A  Dutch  vessel  with  two  masts.  (J)  A 
fishing  boat  with  one  mast,  used  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
(c)  A  sailor's  contemptuous  term  for  any  antiquated  craft. 

Hooke's'  gear'ing  (hebks'  ger'Ing).  [So  called  from 
the  inventor.]  {Mac/i.)  Spur  gearing  having  teeth  slant- 
ing across  the  face  of  the  wheel,  sometimes  slanting  in 
opposite  directions  from  the  middle. 

Hooke's  joint  (joint).  [So  called  from  the  inventor.] 
{Mach.)  A  universal  joint.     See  under  Universal. 

Hook'ey  (hoSk'y),  re.     See  Hockey. 

Booklet  (-let),  re.     A  little  hook. 

Hook'-nosed'  (-nozd'),  a.  Having  a  hooked  or  aqui- 
line nose.  Shak. 

Hook'y  {-y),  a.     Full  of  hooks ;  pertaining  to  hooks. 

Hool  (hoi),  a.     Whole.     [Ote.]  Chaucer. 

Hoo'lock  (hob'lok),  re.  {Zodl. )  A  small  black  gibbon 
{Hylobates  hoolock),  found  in  the  mountains  of  Assam. 

Hoom  (horn),  re.     Home.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Hoo'noo-maun  (hob'n66-man),  re.  {Zodl.)  An  Indian 
monkey.     See  Entellus.     [Written  also  hoonuman.] 

Hoop  (hoop  or  hoop ;  277),  re.  [OE.  hope;  akin  to  D. 
hoep,  hoepel.]  1.  A  pliant  strip  of  wood  or  metal  bent  in 
a  circular  form,  and  united  at  the  ends,  for  holding  to- 
gether the  staves  of  casks,  tubs,  etc. 

2.  A  ring ;  a  circular  band ;  anything  resembling  a 
hoop,  as  the  cylinder  (cheese  hoop)  in  which  the  curd  is 
pressed  in  making  cheese. 

3.  A  circle,  or  combination  of  circles,  of  thin  whale- 
bone, metal,  or  other  elastic  material,  used  for  expand- 
ing the  skirts  of  ladies'  dresses  ;  crinoUne  ;  —  used  chiefly 
in  the  plural. 

Though  stiff  with  hoojjs,  and  armed  with  ribs  of  whale.    Pope. 

4.  A  quart  pot ;  —  so  called  because  originally  bound 
with  hoops,  like  a  barrel.  Also,  a  portion  of  the  contents 
measured  by  the  distance  between  the  hoops.     [Obs.] 

5.  An  old  measure  of  capacity,  variously  estimated  at 
from  one  to  four  pecks.     [Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Bulge  hoop.  Chine  hoop,  Quarter  hoop,  the  hoop  nearest 
the  middle  of  a  cask,  that  nearest  the  end,  and  the  inter- 
mediate hoop  between  these  two,  respectively.  —  Flat 
hoop,  a  wooden  hoop  dressed  flat  on  both  sides.  —  Half- 
round  hoop,  a  wooden  hoop  left  rounding  and  undressed  on 
the  outside.  —  Hoop  iron,  iron  m  thin  narrow  strips,  used 
for  making  hoops.  —  Hoop  lock,  the  fastening  for  uniting 
the  ends  of  wooden  hoops  by  notching  and  interlocking 
them. —  Hoop  skirt,  a  framework  of  hoops  for  expanding 
the  skirts  of  a  woman's  dress ;  —  called  also  hoop  petti- 
coat. —  Hoop  snake  {Zodl.),  a  harmless  snake  of  the  South- 
em  United  States  (Abaster  erythrogrammus) ;  —  so  called 
from  the  mistaken  notion  that  it  curves  itself  into  a  hoop, 
taking  its  tail  into  its  mouth,  and  rolls  along  with  great 
velocity.  —  Hoop  tree  (Bot.),  a  small  West  Indian  tree 
{Melia  sempervirens),  of  the  Mahogany  family. 

Hoop,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hooped  (hoopt  or  h65pt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hooping.]  1.  To  bind  or  fasten  with 
hoops ;  as,  to  hoop  a  barrel  or  puncheon. 

2.  To  clasp ;  to  encircle  ;  to  surround.  Shak. 

Hoop  (hoop),  V.  i.  [OE.  houpen;  cf.  F.  houper  to 
hoop,  to  shout ;  —  a  hunting  term,  prob.  fr.  tioap,  an  in- 
terj.  used  in  calling.  Cf.  Whoop.]  1.  To  utter  a  loud 
cry,  or  a  sound  imitative  of  the  word,  by  way  of  call  or 
pursuit ;  to  shout.     [Usually  written  whoop.] 

2.  To  whoop,  as  in  whooping  cough.     See  Whoop. 

Hooping  cough.    (Med. )  See  Whooping  cough. 

Hoop,  f .  i.  [Written  also ?rAoop.]  1.  To  drive  or  fol- 
low with  a  shout.     "  To  be  hooped  out  of  Rome. "   Shak. 

2.  To  caU  by  a  shout  or  peculiar  cry. 

Hoop,  re.    1.  A  shout ;  a  whoop,  as  in  whooping  cough. 

2.  {Zodl.)  The  hoopoe.     See  Hoopoe. 

Hoop'er  (hoop'er  or  hoop'er),  re.  [See  1st  Hoop.] 
One  who  hoops  casks  or  tubs ;  a  cooper. 

Hoop'er  (hoop'er),  re.  {Zodl.)  [So  called  from  its 
note.]  The  Euro- 
pean whistling,  or 
wild,  swan  {Olor 
cygmis) ;  —  called 
also  hooper  swan, 
whooping  swan, 
and  elk. 

Hoop'oe  (hoop'- 
o),  Hoop'oo  (-00), 
n.  [So  called  from 
its  cry  ;  cf .  L.  icpu- 
pa,  Gr.  enoxl/,  D. 
hop,  F.  huppe;  cf. 
also  G.  w  i  e  d  e  n- 
hopf,  OHG.  witu- 
hopfo,  lit.,  wood 
hopper.]  {Zodl.) 
A  European  bird  of 
the   genus    Vpupa  Hoopoe  ( Upupa  epops). 


Dryden. 
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( U.  epops),  having  a  beautiful  crest,  which  it  can  erect 
or  depress  at  pleasure.  Called  also  hoop,  whoop.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  several  other  species  of  the  same 
genus  and  allied  genera. 

Hoo'sier  (hoo'zher),  re.  A  nickname  given  to  an  in- 
habitant of  the  State  of  Indiana.     [U.  S.] 

Hoot  (hoot),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hooted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Hooting.]  [OE.  hoten,  houlen,  hxden ;  cf.  OSw. 
huta,  Sw.  huta  ut  to  take  one  up  sharply,  fr.  Sw.  hut, 
interj.,  begone !  cf.  also  W.  hwt  off  !  off  with  it !  away ! 
hoot !]     1.  To  cry  out  or  shout  in  contempt. 

Matrons  and  girls  shall  hoot  at  thee  no  more.    Dryden* 

2.  To  make  the  peculiar  cry  of  an  owl. 

The  clamorous  owl  that  nightly  hoots.  Shak, 

Hoot,  V.  i.  To  assail  with  contemptuous  cries  or 
shouts ;  to  follow  with  derisive  shouts. 

Partridge  and  his  clan  may  hoot  me  for  a  cheat.     Swift, 

Hoot,  n.     1.  A  derisive  cry  or  shout.  GlanvUl. 

2.  The  cry  of  an  owl. 

Hoot  owl  (Zodl.),  the  barred  owl  (Syrnium  nebulosum). 
See  Barred  owl. 

Hoove  (hoov),  re.  [Allied  to  heave,  hove.]  A  disease 
in  cattle  consisting  m  mflation  of  the  stomach  by  gas, 
ordinarily  caused  by  eating  too  much  green  food ;  tym- 
pany ;  bloating. 

Hoov'en  (lioov''n), )  a.      Affected   with   hoove  ;    as, 

Ho'ven  (ho'v'n),      J      hooven,  or  hoven,  cattle. 

Hop  (hop),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Hopped  (hSpt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Hopping  (-pTng).]  [OE.  happen  to  hop,  leap, 
dance,  AS.  hoppian ;  akin  to  Icel.  &  Sw.  hoppa,  Dan. 
hoppe,  D.  huppelen,  G.  hiipjen.]  1.  To  move  by  suc- 
cessive leaps,  as  toads  do ;  to  spring  or  jump  on  one  foot ; 
to  skip,  as  birds  do. 

[Birds]  hopping  from  spray  to  spray. 

2.  To  walk  lame  ;  to  limp  ;  to  halt. 

3.  To  dance. 
Hop,  re.     1.  A  leap  on  one  leg,  as  of  a  boy 

of  a  toad  ;  a  jump  ;  a  spring. 
2.  A  dance  ;  esp.,  an  informal  dance  or  ball.  [Colloq.] 
Hop,  skip  (or  step),  and  Jump,  a  game  or  athletic  sport 
in  which  the  participants  cover  as  much  ground  as  possi- 
ble by  a  hop,  stride,  and  jump  in  succession.        Addison. 
Hop,  re.     [OE.  hoppe ;  akin  to  D.  hop,  hoppe,  OHG. 
hop/o,G.  hopfen;  cf.tiL.hupa, 
W.  hopes.  Armor,  houpez,  and 
Icel.     humall,     Sw.     it     Dan. 
humle.]     1.  {Bot.)  A  climbing 
plant  {Hwmulus  IJupulus),  hav- 
ing   a    long,    twining,    annual 
stalk.    It  is  cultivated  for  its 
fruit  (hops). 

2.  'The  catkin  or  strobilaceous 
fruit  of  the  hop,  much  used  in 
brewing  to  give  a  bitter  taste. 

3.  The  fruit  of  the  dog-rose. 
See  Hip. 

Hop  back.  (Brewing)  See  un- 
der 1st  Back. —  Hop  clover 
(Bot.),  a  species  of  vellow  clo- 
ver having  heads  like  hops  in 
miniature  ( Trifolium  agr avi- 
um, and  T.  procumbens).  —  Hop 

flea  (ZoSZ.),  a  small  flea  beetle  'Ro^i  {Humulus  Lnpulus). 
(Haltica  concinna),  very  inju- 
rious to  hops. —Hop  Ay  (Zodl.),  an  aphid  (Phorodon  hu- 
muli),  very  injurious  to  hop  vines.  —  Hop  froth  fi.y  (Zodl.), 
an  hemipterous  insect  (Aphrophora  interrupta),  allied  to 
tlie  cuckoo  spits.  It  often  does  great  damage  to  hop 
vines.  — Hop  hornbeam  (Bot.),  an  American  tree  of  the  ge- 
nus Ostrya  (0.  Virginica);  the  American  iron  wood  ;  also, 
a  European  species  (0.  vulgaris).  —  Bop  moth  {Z odl.),  a 
moth  (Hypena  hnmu- 
li),  which  in  the  larval 
state  is  very  injurious 
to  hop  vines.  —  Hop 
picker,  one  who  picks 
hops.— Hop  pole,  a  pole 
used  to  support  hop 
vines.— Hop  tree  (Bot.), 
a  small  American  tree 
(Ptelia  Irifoliata),  hav- 
ing broad,  flattened 
fruit  in  large  clusters,  ...„^,2«,.,.^_^„  b 

sometimes  used   as   a         *     '""' ..■..^^■fftirnnnir  .^ 

substitute  for  hops.  — 

Hop    vine    (Bot.),    the       .,      -.,..•  ,ir  7        ■■- 

climbing  vme  or  stalk   «  Hop  Moth  (Hypena  Imnmh),  nat. 
of  the  hop.  ='^'=-  *  Its  Larva.    x2 

Hop,  V.  t.    To  impregnate  with  hops.  Mortimer, 

Hop,  V.  i.  To  gather  hops.  [Perhaps  only  in  the  form 
Hopping,  vb.  re.] 

Hop'bine'  (hop'bin'),    )  re.     The  cUmbing  stem  of  the 
Hop'bind'  (hop'bind'),  )      hop.  Blackstone. 

Hope  (hop),  n.     [Cf.  Icel.  hop  a  small  bay  or  inlet.] 

1.  A  sloping  plain  between  mountain  ridges.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  small  bay ;  an  inlet ;  a  haven.   [Scot.]  Jamieson. 
Hope,  re.   [AS.  hopa  ;  akin  to  D.  hoop,  hope,  Sw.  hopp, 

Dan.  haab,  MHG.  hoffe.  Hope  in  forloi-n  hope  is  a  dif- 
ferent word.  See  Forlorn  hope,  under  Forlorn.]  1.  A 
desire  of  some  good,  accompanied  with  an  expectation 
of  obtaining  it,  or  a  belief  that  it  is  obtainable ;  an  ex- 
pectation of  something  which  is  thought  to  be  desirable ; 
confidence ;  pleasing  expectancy. 

The  hypocrite's  hope  shall  perish.  Job  viii.  13. 

He  wished,  but  not  with  hope.  IfiUon, 

New  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  Heaven.        Keble. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  gives  hope,  furnishes  ground 
of  expectation,  or  promises  desired  good. 

The  Lord  will  be  the  hoije  of  his  people.    Joel  iii.  IC 

A  young  gentleman  of  great  hopes,  whose  love  of  learning  was 

highly  commendable.  Macaulay. 

3.  That  which  is  hoped  iox, ;  an  object  of  hope. 

Lavinia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope.  Shak. 

Hope,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hoped  (hopt)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

re.  Hoping.]    [AS.  hopian  ;  akin  to  D.  liopen,  Sw.  hoppas 
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Dan.  haabe,  G.  hoffen.  See  2d  Hope.]  1.  To  enter- 
iain  or  iudulge  hope  ;  to  cherish  a  desire  of  good,  or  of 
'SOmethiDg  welcome,  with  expectation  of  obtaining  it  or 
belief  that  it  is  obtainable ;  to  expect ;  —  usually  fol- 
lowed by /or.  "^ope  for  good  success."  Jer.  Taylor. 
But  I  will  hope  continually.  Ps.  Ixxi.  14. 

2.  To  place  confidence  ;  to  trust  with  confident  expec- 
tation of  good ;  —  usually  followed  by  in.  "  I  hope  in 
thy  word."  Ps.  cxix.  81. 

Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ?  and  why  art  thou  dis- 
quieted within  nie  ?    Hope  thou  in  God.  Ps.  xlii.  11. 

Hope  (hop),  V.  t.  1.  To  desire  with  expsctation  or 
with  belief  in  the  possibility  or  prospect  of  obtaining  ; 
to  look  forward  to  as  a  thing  desirable,  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  obtaining  it ;  to  cherish  hopes  of. 

We  hope  no  other  from  your  majesty.  Shak. 

[Charity]  hopelh  all  things.  1  Cor.  xiii.  7. 

2.  To  expect;  to  fear.  [06*.]  "I  hope  he  will  be 
dead."  Chaucer, 

|f^°"  Hope  is  often  used  colloquially  regarding  uucer- 
tamties,  with  no  reference  to  the  future.  "  I  hope  she 
takes  me  to  be  llesh  and  blood. "  Mrs.  Centlivre. 

Hope'ful  (hop'ful),  a.  1.  FuU  of  hope,  or  agreeable 
•expectation ;  inclined  to  hope  ;  expectant. 

Men  of  their  own  natural  inclination  hopeful  and  strongly 
conceited.  Hooker. 

2.  Having  qualities  which  excite  hope ;  affording  prom- 
ise of  good  or  of  success ;  as,  a  hopeful  youth  ;  a  hopeful 
prospect.     "  Hopeful  scholars. "  Addison. 

—  Hope'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Hope'ful-ness,  n. 

Hope'ite  (-it),  n.  [Named  after  Professor  Hope,  of 
Edinburgh.]  {Min.)  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  zinc  in 
transparent  prismatic  crystals. 

Hope'less,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  hope;  having  no  ex- 
pectation of  good ;  despairing. 

I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless.  Shak. 

2.  Giving  no  ground  of  hope  ;  promising  nothing  de- 
sirable ;  desperate  ;  as,  a  hopeless  cause. 

The  hopeless  word  of  '*  never  to  return  " 

Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  Ufe.  Shak. 

3.  Unhoped  for ;  despaired  of.  [OJs.]  Marston. 
— Hope'less-Iy,  adv. — Hope'Iess-ness,  n. 

Hop'er  (hop'er),  n.     One  who  hopes.  Swift. 

Hop'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  hopeful  manner.      Hammond. 

Hop'Ute  (hSp'lit),  n.  [Gr.  on-Aijijs,  fr.  ottAo;'  tool, 
weapon :  cf.  F.  hoplite.~\  {Gr.  Antiq.)  A  heavy-armed 
infantry  soldier.  Mitford. 

Hop'-o'-my-thuml)'  (h3p'o-mt-thum'),  Hop'- 
Umml)',  n.    A  very  diminutive  person.     \_Colloq.'\ 

Hailiwell. 

Hopped  (hopt),  p.  a.     Impregnated  with  hops. 

Hop'per  (hop'per),  n.  [See  1st  Hop.]  1.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  hops. 

2.  A  chute,  box,  or  receptacle,  usually  funnel-shaped 
with  an  opening  at  the  lower  part,  for  delivering  or  feed- 
ing any  material,  as  to  a  machine  ;  as,  the  wooden  box 
with  its  trough  through  which  grain  passes  into  a  mill 
by  jolting  or  shaking,  or  a  funnel  through  which  fuel 
passes  into  a  furnace,  or  coal,  etc.,  into  a  car. 

3.  {Mus.)  See  Grasshopper,  2. 

4.  pi.  A  game.    See  Hopscotch.  Johnson. 

5.  {Zo'ol.)  (a)  See  Grasshopper,  and  Frog  hopper. 
Grape  hopper.  Leaf  hopper.  Tree  hopper,  under  Frog, 
Grape,  Leaf,  and  Tree,    (b)  The  larva  of  a  cheese  fly. 

6.  (Naut.)  A  vessel  for  carrying  waste,  garbage,  etc., 
■out  to  sea,  so  constructed  as  to  discharge  its  load  by  a 
mechanical  contrivance  ;  —  called  also  dumping  scow. 

Bell  and  hopper  {Metal.),  the  apparatus  at  the  top  of  a 
blast  furnace,  through  which  the  charge  is  introduced, 
while  the  gases  are  retained.  —  Hopper  boy,  a  rake  in  a 
mill,  moving  in  a  circle  to  spread  meal  for  drying,  and  to 
draw  it  over  an  opening  in  the  floor,  through  which  it 
falls.  —  Hopper  closet,  a  water-closet,  without  a  movable 
pan,  iu  wliich  the  receptacle  is  a  funnel  standing  on  a 
draintrap.  —  Hopper  cock,  a  faucet  or  valve  for  flushing 
the  hopper  of  a  water-closet. 

Hop'per-lngS  (-ingz),  n.  {Gold  Washing)  Gravel 
retained  in  the  hopper  of  a  cradle. 

Hop'pes-tere'  (hSp'pes-tSr'),  a.  An  unexplained  epi- 
thet used  by  Chaucer  iu  reference  to  ships.  By  some  it 
18  defined  as  "  dancing  (on  the  waves) "  ;  by  others  as 
"  opposing,"  "  warlike."  T.  R.  Lounsbury. 

Hop'pet  (h5p'pgt),  n.  1.  A  hand  basket ;  also,  a  dish 
used  by  miners  for  measuring  ore.     \_Prov.  Eng.^ 

2.  An  infant  in  arms.     \_Prov.  Eng.']  Hailiwell. 

Hop'plng  (-pTng),  n.  Tlie  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  hops ;  a  jumping,  frisking,  or  dancing. 

Hopping  Dick  (Zo'ol.),  a  thrush  of  Jamaica  (Merula 
ieucofjenys),  resembling  the  English  blackbird  in  its  fa- 
miliar manners,  agreeable  song,  and  dark  plumage. 

Hop'plng,  n.     [See  3d  Hop.]     A  gathering  of  hops. 

Hop'ple  (hSp'p'l),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Hoppled  (-p'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hoppling  (-plTng).]  [From  Hop  ;  cf. 
Hobble.]  1.  To  impede  by  a  hopple  ;  to  tie  the  feet  of 
(a  horse  or  a  cow)  loosely  together ;  to  hamper  ;  to  hob- 
ble ;  as,  to  hopple  an  unruly  or  straying  horse. 

2.  Fig. :  To  entangle  ;  to  hamper.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Hop'ple,  n.  A  fetter  for  horses,  or  cattle,  when 
turned  out  to  graze  ;  — chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

Hop'ple-bUSh'  (-biish'),  re.     Same  as  Hobblebush. 

Hop'po  (hSp'po),  n.  (a)  A  collector  of  customs,  as  at 
Canton;  an  overseer  of  commerce.  (6)  A  tribunal  or 
commission  having  charge  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
trade  and  navigation.     [CAraa] 

Hoppo  men,  Chinese  customhouse  ofBcers. 
Hop'SCOtCh'  (-skSch'),  n.     A  child's  game,  in  which  a 
player,  hopping  on  one  foot,  drives  a  stone  from  one 
compartment  to  another  of  a  figure  traced  or  scotched 
on  the  ground  ;  —  called  also  hoppers. 
Hop'-thumb'  (-thiSm),  n.    See  Hop-o'-mt-thumb. 
Hop'yard'  (-yiird'),  n.    A  field  where  hops  are  raised. 
Ho'ral  (ho'ral),  a.    [L.  horalis,  fr.  hora  hour.    See 
Hour.]    Of  or  relating  to  an  hour,  or  to  hours.     Prior. 


Ho'ral-ly  {hd'ral-lf),  adv.    Hourly.     [06s.] 

Ho'ra-ry  (ho'ra-ry),  a.  [LL.  horarius,  fr.  L.  hora 
hour  :  cf.  F.  horaire.  See  Hour.]  X.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  hour  ;  noting  the  hours.  Spectator. 

2.  Occurring  once  an  hour ;  continuing  an  hour ; 
hourly ;  ephemeral. 

Horary,  or  soon  decaying,  fruits  of  summer.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Horary  circles.    See  Circles. 

Ho-ra'Uan  (hS-ra'shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Hor- 
ace, the  Latin  poet,  or  resembling  his  style. 

Horde  (hord),  ?i.  [F.  horde  (cf.  G.  horde),  fr.  Turk. 
ordu,  ordi,  camp ;  of  Tartar  origin.]  A  wandering  troop 
or  gang  ;  especially,  a  elan  or  tribe  of  a  nomadic  people 
migrating  from  place  to  place  for  the  sake  of  pasturage, 
plunder,  etc.  ;  a  predatory  multitude.  Thomson. 

Hor-de'io  (h6r-de'ik),  a.  [L.  hordeum  barley.] 
{Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  barley;  as,  hor- 
deic  acid,  an  acid  identical  or  isomeric  with  lauric  acid. 

Hor'de-ln  (h6r'de-in),  n.  [L.  hordeum  barley.] 
(Chem.)  A  peculiar  starchy  matter  contained  in  bar- 
ley.    It  is  a  complex  mixture.     [iJ.] 

II  Hor-de'O-lum  (h8r-de'6-liim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  hor- 
deolus,  dim.  of  hordeum  barley.]  {Med.)  A  small  tumor 
upon  the  eyelid,  resembling  a  grain  of  barley ;  a  sty. 

Hor'dOCk'  (hSr'dok'),  n.  An  unidentified  plant  men- 
tioned by  Shakespeare,  perhaps  equivalent  to  burdock. 

Here  (hor),  a.    Hoar.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Hore'hoimd'  (h3r%ound'),  n.  [OE.  horehune,  AS. 
harhune ;  har  hoar,  gray  -J-  hune  horehound  ;  cf .  L.  cu- 
nila  a  species  of  origanum,  Gr.  koi/iAij,  Skr.  knuy  to 
smell.]  {Pot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Marrubium  {M. 
vulgare),  which  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  a  weak  tonic, 
used  as  a  household  remedy  lor  colds,  coughing,  etc. 
[Written  also  hoarhound.J 

Fetid  horehound,  or  Black  horehound,  a  disagreeable 
plant  resembling  horehound  (Balloia  nigra). — Water 
horehound,  a  species  of  the  genus  Lycopus,  resembling 
mint,  but  not  aromatic. 

Ho-ri'zon  (ho-ri'zun,  formerly  hSr'i-ziin),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
L.  horizon,  fr.  Gr.  opifcoi/  (sc.  kvkAos)  the  bounding  line, 
horizon,  fr.  opii^eiv  to  bound,  fr.  opos  boundary,  limit.] 

1.  The  circle  which  bounds  that  part  of  the  earth's 
surface  visible  to  a  spectator  from  a  given  point;  the 
apparent  junction  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

And  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
Above  the  border  of  this  horizon.  Shak. 

All  the  horizon  round 
Invested  with  bright  rays.  Milton. 

2.  {Astron,)  (a)  A  plane  passing  through  the  eye  of 
the  spectator  and  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical  at  a 
given  place ;  a  plane  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface  at 
that  place ;  —  called  distinctively  the  sensible  horizon. 
(6)  A  plane  parallel  to  the  sensible  horizon  of  a  place, 
and  passing  through  the  earth's  center;  —  called  also 
the  rational  or  celestial  horizon,  (c)  {Naut.)  The  un- 
broken line  separating  sky  and  water,  as  seen  by  an  eye 
at  a  given  elevation,  no  land  being  visible. 

3.  {Geol.)  The  epoch  or  time  during  which  a  deposit 
was  made. 

The  strata  all  over  the  earth,  which  were  formed  at  the  same 
time,  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same  geological  horizon.  Le  Conte. 

4.  {Painting)  The  chief  horizontal  line  in  a  picture  of 
any  sort,  which  determines  in  the  picture  the  height  of 
the  eye  of  the  spectator ;  in  an  extended  landscape,  the 
representation  of  the  natural  horizon  corresponds  with 
this  line. 

Apparent  horizon.  See  under  Apparent.  —  Artificial 
horizon,  a  level  mirror,  as  the  surface  of  mercury  in  a 
shallow  vessel,  or  a  plane  reflector  adjusted  to  the  true 
level  artificially :  —  used  chiefly  vrith  the  sextant  for  ob- 
serving the  double  altitude  of  a  celestial  body.  —  Celestial 
horizon.  (Astron.)  See  def.  2,  above. — Dip  of  the  horizon 
(Astron.),  the  vertical  angle  contamed  between  the  sen- 
sible horizon  and  a  line  to  the  visible  horizon,  the  latter 
always  being  below  the  former.  —  Rational  horizon,  and 
Sensible  horizon.  (Astron. )  See  def.  2,  above.  —  Visible 
horizon.    See  definitions  1  and  2,  above. 

Hor'l-zon'tal  (hor'T-zon'tal),  a.     [Cf.  F.  horizontal.'] 

X.  Pertaining  to,  or  near,  the  horizon.     ^^ Horizontal 

misty  air."  Milton. 

2.  Parallel  to  the  horizon  ;  on  a  level ;  as,  a  horizon- 
tal line  or  surface. 

3.  Measured  or  contained  in  a  plane  of  the  horizon ; 
as,  horizontal  distance. 

Horizontal  drill,  a  drilling  machine  having  a  horizontal 
drill  spindle.  — Horizontal  engine,  one  the  piston  of  which 
works  horizontally. — Horizontal  fire  (jW?.),  the  fire  of 
ordnance  and  small  arms  at  point-blank  range  or  at  low 
angles  of  elevation.  — Horizontal  force  (Physics),  the  hori- 
zontal component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force.  —  Hori- 
zontal line  (Descriptive  Geometry  &  Drawing),  a  con- 
structive line,  either  drawn  or  imagined,  which  passes 
through  the  point  of  sight,  and  is  the  chief  line  in  the 
projection  upon  which  all  verticals  are  fixed,  and  upon 
which  all  vanishing  points  are  found.  —  Horizontal  paral- 
lax. See  under  Parallax. —Horizontal  plane  (Descrip- 
tive Geometry),  a  plane  parallel  to  the  horizon,  upon 
which  it  is  assumed  that  objects  are  projected.  See  Pro- 
jection. It  is  upon  the  horizontal  plane  that  the  ground 
plan  of  the  building  is  supposed  to  be  drawn.  —  Horizontal 
projection,  a  projection  made  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
horizon.  —  Horizontal  range  (Gunnery),  th&  distance  in  a 
horizontal  plane  to  which  a  gun  will  throw  a  projectile.  — 
Horizontal  water  wheel,  a  water  wheel  in  which  the  axis  is 
vertical,  the  buckets  or  floats  revolving  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  as  in  most  turbmes. 

Hor'1-zon-tal'i-ty  (-z8n-tSl'i-ti^),  n.  [Cf.  F.  horizon- 
talite."]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  horizontal.  Kirwan. 

Hor'1-zon'tal-ly,  adv.  In  a  horizontal  direction  or 
position  ;  on  a  level ;  as,  moving  horizontally. 

II  Hor'mo-go-ni'um  (Ii8r'mo-go-ni'iSm),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  6pjuo5  a  chain  -\-  yoveia  generation.]  (Bot.)  A  chain 
of  small  cells  in  certain  algaj,  by  which  the  plant  is 
propagated. 

Horn  (hSrn),  n.  [AS.  horn  ;  akin  to  D.  horcn,  hoorn, 
G.,  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  horn,  Goth,  haurn,  W.,  Gael.,  & 
Ir.  corn,  L.  comu,  Gr.  Kepai,  and  peril,  also  to  E.  cheer, 


cranium,  cerebral;  cf.  Skr.  firas  head.  Cf.  Carat, 
Corn  on  the  foot.  Cornea,  Coenee,  Cornet,  Cornuco- 
pia, Haet.]  1.  A  hard,  projecting,  and  usually  pointed 
organ,  growing  upon  the  heads  of  certain  animals,  esp. 
of  the  ruminants,  as  cattle,  goats,  and  the  like.  The 
hollow  horns  of  the  Ox  family  consist  externally  of  true 
horn,  and  are  never  shed. 

2.  The  antler  of  a  deer,  which  is  of  bone  throughout, 
and  annually  shed  and  renewed. 

3.  {Zo'ol.)  Any  natural  projection  or  excrescence  from 
an  animal,  resembling  or  thought  to  resemble  a  horn  in 
substance  or  form ;  esp. :  (a)  A  projection  from  the  beak 
of  a  bird,  as  in  the  hornbill.  (6)  A  tuft  of  feathers  on 
the  head  of  a  bird,  as  in  the  horned  owl.  (c)  A  hornlike 
projection  from  the  head  or  thorax  of  an  insect,  or  the 
head  of  a  reptile,  or  fish,  {d)  A  sharp  spine  in  front  of 
the  fins  of  a  fish,  as  in  the  homed  pout. 

4.  (Bot.)  An  incurved,  tapering  and  pointed  appendage 
found  in  the  flowers  of  the  milkweed  (Asclepias). 

5.  Something  made  of  a  horn,  or  in  resemblance  of  a 
horn  ;  as :  (a)  A  wind  instrument  of  music  ;  originally, 
one  made  of  a  horn  (of  an  ox  or  a  ram) ;  now  applied  to 
various  elaborately  wrought  instruments  of  brass  or 
other  metal,  resembling  a  horn  in  shape.  "Wind  his 
horn  under  the  castle  wall."  Spenser.  See  French  horn, 
under  French.  (6)  A  drinking  cup,  or  beaker,  as  having 
been  originally  made  of  the  horns  of  cattle.  "  Horns  of 
mead  and  ale."  Mason,  (c)  The  cornucopia,  or  horn  of 
plenty.  See  Cornucopia.  "Fruits  and  flowers  from 
Amalthsea's  horn."  Milton,  {d)  A  vessel  made  of  a 
horn;  esp.,  one  designed  for  containing  powder;  an- 
ciently, a  small  vessel  for  carrying  liquids.  "  Samuel 
took  the  horn  of  oil  and  anointed  him  [David]."  1  Sam. 
xvi.  13.  (e)  The  pointed  beak  of  an  anvil.  (/)  The  high 
pommel  of  a  saddle  ;  also,  either  of  the  projections  on  a 
lady's  saddle  for  supporting  the  leg.  (^r)  {Arch.)  The 
Ionic  volute.  (A)  {Aaut.)  The  outer  end  of  a  crosstree ; 
also,  one  of  the  projections  forming  the  jaws  of  a  gaff, 
boom,  etc.  («)  {Carp.)  A  curved  projection  on  the  fore 
part  of  a  plane,  {j)  One  of  the  projections  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  Jewish  altar  of  burnt  offering.  "  Joab 
. . .  caught  hold  on  the  horns  of  the  altar."  1  Kings  ii.  28. 

6.  One  of  the  curved  ends  of  a  crescent;   esp.,  an 
extremity  or  cusp  of  the  moon  when  crescent-shaped. 
The  moon 
Wears  a  wan  circle  round  her  blunted  horns.    Thomson. 
1.  {Mil.)  The  curving  extremity  of   the  wing  of  an 
army  or  of  a  squadron  drawn  up  in  a  crescentlike  form. 
Sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx.  Milton. 

8.  The  tough,  fibrous  material  of  which  true  horns  are 
composed,  being,  in  the  Ox  family,  chiefly  albuminous, 
with  some  phosphate  of  lime ;  also,  any  similar  substance, 
as  that  which  forms  the  hoof  crust  of  horses,  sheep,  and 
cattle ;  as,  a  spoon  of  ho7'n. 

9.  {Script.)  A  sjrmbol  of  strength,  power,  glory,  exal 
tation,  or  pride. 

The  Lord  is  .  .  .  the  horn  of  my  salvation.    Ps.  xviil.  2 

10.  An  emblem  of  a  cuckold  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  thb 
plural.     "Thicker  than  a  cuckold's  Aorre."  Shak. 

Horn  hlock,  the  frame  or  pedestal  in  which  a  railway  car 
axle  box  slides  up  and  down ;  —  also  called  hoin  plate.  — 
Horn  of  a  dilemma.  See  under  Dilemma.  —  Horn  distem- 
per, a  disease  of  cattle,  affecting  the  internal  substance  of 
the  horn.  —  Horn  drum,  a  wheel  with  long  curved  scoops, 
for  raising  water.  —  Horn  lead  (Chem.),  chloride  of  lead. 

—  Horn  maker,  a  maker  of  cuckolds.  [06*.]  Shak.  — 
Horn  mercury.  (Min.)  Same  as  Born  quicksilver  (be- 
low). —  Horn  poppy  (Bot.),  a  plant  allied  to  the  poppy 
(Glaucium  luteum),  found  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Great 
Britain  and  in  Virginia ; — called  also  horned  poppy.  Gray. 

—  Horn  pox  (Med.),  abortive  smallpox  with  an  eruption 
like  that  of  chicken  pox.  —Horn  quicksilver  (Min.),  native 
calomel,  or  bichloride  of  mercury.  —  Horn  shell  (Zo'ol.), 
any  long,  sharp,  spiral,  gastropod  shell,  of  the  genus  ' 
Cerithium,  and  allied  genera.  —  Horn  silver  (Min.),  cerar- 
gyrite.  —  Horn  slate,  a  gray,  siliceous  stone.  —  To  haul  In 
one's  horns,  to  withdraw  some  arrogant  pretension.  [Col- 
locj.]  —  To  raise,  or  Utt,  the  horn  (jtlcrijit.),  to  exalt  one's 
self ;  to  act  arrogantly.  "  'Gainst  them  that  raised  thee 
dost  thou  lift  thy  horn  f  "  Milton,  —  lo  take  a  horn,  to 
take  a  drink  of  intoxicating  liquor.    [Low] 

Horn  (h8rn),  v.  t.  1.  To  furnish  with  horns ;  to  give 
the  shape  of  a  horn  to. 

2.  To  cause  to  wear  horns  ;  to  cuckold.    [06s.]   Shak. 

Horn'beak' (hSrn'bek'),  »■     A  fish.     See  HoKKPiSH. 

Horn1)eain'  (-bem'),  n.  [See  Beam.]  (Bot.)  A  tree 
of  the  genus  Carpinns  (C.  Americana),  having  a  smooth 
gray  bark  and  a  ridged  trunk,  the  wood  being  white  and 
very  hard.  It  is  common  along  the  banks  of  streams  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  also  called  iromrood.  The  Eng- 
lish hornbeam  is  C.  Petuhis.  The  American  is  called 
also  blue  beech  and  water  beech. 

Hop  hornbeam.    (Bot.)  See  under  Hop. 

Horn'blll'  (-btl'),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  Any  bird  of  the  family 
Bucerotidie,  of  which 
about  sixty  species 
are  kuowu,  belonging 
to  numerous  genera. 
They  inhabit  the  trop- 
ical parts  of  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  the  East 
Indies,  and  are  re- 
markable for  having 
a  more  or  less  horn- 
like protuberance, 
which  is  usually  large 
and  hollow  and  is 
situated  on  tho  up- 
per side  of  the  beak. 
The  size  of  the  horn- 
bill  varies  from  that 
of  a  pigeon  to  that 

of  a  raven,  or  even     ,  .,     „      ^ .    . 

larger.      They    feed      Indian  HornbiU  C/iucera,- ciiatite-). 

chiefly  upon  fruit,  but  some  species  eat  de.id  auimnls. 
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Hom'blende'  (hSrn'blSnd'),  n.  [G.,  fr.  horn  horn  + 
blende  blende.]  (Min.)  The  common  black,  or  dark 
green  or  brown,  variety  of  amphibole.  (See  Amphibole.) 
It  belongs  to  the  aluminous  division  of  the  species,  aud 
is  also  characterized  by  its  containing  considerable  iron. 
Also  used  as  a  general  term  to  include  the  whole  species. 

Hornblende  schist  (Geol.),  a  hornblende  rock  of  schistose 
structure. 

Hom-blend'lC  (-bleud'Tk),  a.  Composed  largely  of 
hornblende  ;  resembling  or  relating  to  hornblende. 

Horn'blow'er  (hom'blo'er),  n.  [AS.  Iiornblawere.'] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  blows  a  horn. 

Honi'book'  (hSrn'book'),  n.  1.  The  first  book  for 
children,  or  that  from  which  in  former  times  they 
learned  their  letters  and  rudiments  ;  — so  called  because 
a  sheet  of  horn  covered  the  sniaD,  thin  board  of  oak,  or 
the  slip  of  paper,  on  which  the  alphabet,  digits,  and 
often  the  Lord's  Prayer,  were  written  or  printed  ;  a 
primer.     "He  teaches  boys  the  Aorntooi."  Shak. 

2.  A  book  containing  the  rudiments  of  any  science  or 
branch  of  knowledge  ;  a  manual ;  a  handbook. 

Horn'bug'  (-btig'),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  large  nocturnal  bee- 
tle of  the  genus  Lucanus  (as  L.  capreolus,  and  L.  damu), 
having  long,  curved  upper  jaws,  resembling  a  sickle.  The 
grubs  are  found  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees. 

Horned  (hornd),  a.     Furnished  with  a  horn  or  horns ; 
furnished   with  a  hornlike  process  or  appendage  ;   as, 
horned  cattle  ;  having  some  part  shaped  like  a  horn. 
The  Jionted  moon  with  one  bright  star 
"Within  the  netlier  tip.  Coleridge. 

Horned  bee  (Zodl.).,  a  British  wild  bee  (Osmia  bicornis), 
having  two  little  horns  on  the  head.  —  Honied  dace 
(Zodl.),  an  American  cyprinoid  fish  {Semotilus  corpo- 
ralis)  common  in  brooks  and  ponds ;  the  common  chub. 
See  niust.  of  Chub.  —  Horned  frog  {Zoiil.},  a  very  large 
Brazilian  frog  (Ceroiop/iri/s  corniilu),  having  a  pair  of 
triangular  horns  arising 
from  the  eyelids.  —  Honied 
grebe  (Zool.),  a  species  of 
grebe  (Colt/mbus  aurifus), 
of  Arctic  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, havmg  two  dense  tufts 
of  feathers  on  the  head.  — 
Homed  horse  (Zodl.),  the 
gnu. —Horned  lark  (if oo/.), 
the  shore  lark.  —  Homed  liz- 
ard (.2'oo?.),  the  liorned  toad. 

—  Honied  owl(./?oo;.),  alarge 
North  American  owl  (Bubo 

Virginianii.i),  having  a  pair 
of  elongated  tufts  of  feath- 
ers on  the  head.  Several  dis- 
tinct varieties  are  known ; 
as,  the  Arctic,  Western, 
dusky,  and  striped  horned 
ou'ls,  differing  in  color,  and 
inhabiting  different  re- 
gions ;  —  called  also  gi-ecit 
horned  owl,  horn  owl,  eagle 
Old,  and  cat  owl.  Some- 
times also  applied  to  the 
lonn-eared  owl.  See  Eared 
owl,  under  Eared.  —Homed 
poppy.  {Bot.)  See  Born  pop- 
py, tmder  Horn. —Homed 
?iout  (Zobl.),  an  American 
resh- water  siluroid  fish; 
the  bullpout.  —  Homed  rat- 
tler (Zodl.),  a  species  of  rat- 
tlesnake (Croialus  cerastes), 
inhabiting  the  dry,  sandy 
plains,  from  California  to  Mexico.  It  has  a  pair  of  trian- 
gular horns  between  the  eyes;  —  called  also  sidewinder. 

—  Homed  ray  (Zodl.),  the  sea  devil.  —  Homed  screamer 
(Zodl.),  the  kamichi.  —  Homed  snake  (Zodl.),  the  cerastes. 

—  Homed  toad  (.Z'oo/.),  any  lizard  of  the  genus  Phryno- 
soma,  of  which  nine  or  ten  species  are  known.  These 
lizards  have  several  hornlike  spines  on  the  head,  and  a 


Horned  Owl 
(Buho  Virginianus). 


Horned  Toad  ( f7ir,;/nosoma  corHw(a).    (X) 

broad,  flat  body,  covered  with  spiny  scales.  They  in- 
habit the  dry,  sandy  plains  from  California  to  Mexico 
and  Texas.  Called  also  homed  lizard.  —  Homed  viper. 
(Zodl.)  See  Cerastes. 

Horn'ed-ness  (hSm'Sd-nes),  n.    The  condition  of  be- 
ing horned. 

Horn'el(-SI),n.  (Zo<)/.)  The  European  sand  eel.  [Scot.'] 

Horn'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  works  or  deals  in  horn 

or  horns,     [i?.]  Grew. 

2.  One  who  windy  or  blows  the  horn.  [06s.]  Shericood. 

3.  One  who  horns  or  cuckolds.     [0J«.]        3Iassinger. 

4.  (Zodl.)  The  British  sand  lance  or  sand  eel  (Ammo- 
dytes  lanceolntus). 

Hor'net  (hdr'net),  n.  [AS.  hyrnei ;  akin  to  OHG. 
hornaz,  hornuz,  G.  horniss ; 
peril,  akin  to  E.  horn,  and 
named  from  the  sound  it 
makes  as  if  blowing  a  horn ; 
but  more  prob.  akin  to  D. 
horzel,  Lith.  szirszone,  L. 
crahro.]  {Zodl.)  A  large, 
strong  wasp.  The  European 
species  (Vespa  crabro)  is  of 
adarkbrownandyellowcolor.   „„  ,  „ 

It  is  very  pugnacious,  and  its      '"'"'"^^^^Yato)  " 

sting  is  very  severe.     Its  nest 

is  constructed  of  a  paperlike  material,  and  the  layers  of 
comb  are  hung  together  by  columns.     The  American 


white-faced  hornet  (T'.  maculata)  is  larger  and  has  simi- 
lar habits. 

Hornet  fly  (Zodl.),  any  dipterous  insect  of  the  genus  Asi- 
lits,  aud  allied  genera,  of 
which  there  are  numerous 
species.  They  are  large 
and  fierce  flies  wliich  cap- 
ture bees  and  other  in- 
sects, often  larger  than 
themselves,  and  suck  their 
blood.  Called  also  hawk 
fty,robberjiy.—  To  stir  up 
a  hornet's  nest,  to  provoke 
the  attack  of  a  swarm  of 
spiteful  enemies  or  spirit- 
ed critics.    [C'olloq.] 

Hom'flsh'  (hSrn'fish'), 
?i.  [AS.  hornjisc]  (Zodl.) 
The  garfish  or  sea  needle. 

Horn'foot'  (-fSof),  a. 
Having  hoofs ;  hoofed. 

Horn'i-ty  (-T-fi),  v.  i. 

cuckold.     [06i.] 


Hornet  Fly  (Asihts  sestvxins). 
Nat.  size. 


\_Horn  -)-  -/y.]  To  horn  ;  to 
Beau.  &  Ft. 

Horn'lng,  n.  Appearance  of  the  moon  when  increas- 
ing, or  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.  J.  Gregory. 

Letters  of  homing  ( Scots  Law),  the  process  or  authority 
by  \yhich  a  person,  directed  by  the  decree  of  a  court  of 
justice  to  pay  or  perform  anything,  is  ordered  to  comply 
therewith.  Mozley  &  W. 

Horn'ish,  a.     Somewhat  like  horn  ;  hard. 

I!  Hor-nl'tO  (6r-ne'to),  n.  [A  dim.  fr.  Sp.  homo  oven, 
'L.  furnus.  See  FuRN.iCE.]  (Geo/.)  A  low,  oven-shaped 
mound,  common  in  volcanic  regions,  and  emitting  smoke 
and  vapors  from  its  sides  and  summit.  Humboldt. 

Horn'leSS  (hSrn'lSs),  a.    Having  no  horn. 

Horn'-mad'  (-mad'),  a.    Quite  mad  ;  —  raving  crazy. 

Did  I  tell  you  about  Mr.  Garrick,  that  tlie  town  are  hm-n- 
mad  after  ?  Gray. 

Hor'no-tlne  (hSr'no-tln),  re.  [L.  hornoiinus  of  this 
year.]     (Zodl.)  A  yearling;  a  bird  of  the  year. 

Horn'owl'  (h8rn'oul'),  n.    (Zodl.)   See  Horned  Owl. 

Horn'pike'  (-pik'),  n.     The  garfish.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Horn'plpe'  (-pip')i  n.  (Mus.)  (a)  An  instrument  of 
music  formerly  popular  in  Wales,  consisting  of  a  wooden 
pipe,  with  holes  at  intervals.  It  was  so  called  because 
the  bell  at  the  open  end  was  sometimes  made  of  horn. 

(b)  A  lively  tune  played  on  a  hornpipe,  for  dancing ;  a 
tune  adapted  for  such  playing. 

Many  a  hornpiiie  he  tuned  to  his  Phyllis.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

(c)  A  dance  performed,  usually  by  one  person,  to  such  a 
tune,  and  popular  among  sailors. 

Hom'pout'  (-pout'),  re.  (Zodl.)  See  Horned  pout, 
under  Horned. 

Horn'snake'  (-snak'),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  harmless  snake 
(Farancia  abacura),  found  in  the  Southern  United  States. 
The  color  is  bluish  black  above,  red  below. 

Hom'Stone'  (-ston'),  re.  (Min.)  A  siliceous  stone,  a 
variety  of  quartz,  closely  resembling  flint,  but  more  brit- 
tle ;  —  called  also  chert. 

Hom'tail'  (-tal'),  re.  {Zodl.)  Any  one  of  a  family 
( Uroceridse)  of  large  hy- 
menopterous  insects,  al- 
lied to  the  sawflies.  The 
larvae  bore  in  the  wood  of 
trees.  So  called  from  the 
long,  stout  ovipositors  of 
the  females. 

Hom'work'  (-wQrk'), 
re.  (Fort.)  An  outwork 
composed  of  two  demi- 
bastions  joined  by  a  cur- 
tain. It  is  connected 
with  the  works  in  rear 
by  long  wings. 

Hom'wort'  (-wQrf),  n. 
(Bot.)  An  aquatic  plant 
(Ceratophyllum),  with  finely  divided  leaves. 

Horn'wrack'  (-rak'),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  bryozoan  of  the 
genus  Flustra. 

Horn'y  (-J),  a.  [Compar.  Hornier  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Horniest.]  1.  Having  horns  or  hornlike  projections.  Gay. 

2.  Composed  or  made  of  horn,  or  of  a  substance  re- 
sembling horn  ;  of  the  nature  of  horn.  "  The  horny  .  .  . 
coat  of  the  eye. "  Bay. 

3.  Hard  ;  callous.     "His  horny  fist. "  Dryden. 
Hom'y-hand'ed   (-hSnd'gd),   a.     Having   the  hands 

horny  and  callous  from  labor. 

Hom'y-head'  (-hgd'),re.  (Zodl.)  Any  North  Ameri- 
can river  chub  of  the  genus  Hybopsis,  esp.  H.  biyuttatus. 

Ho-rog'ra-phy  (ho-rog'ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  Sipa  hour  + 
-graphy :  cf.  F.  horographie.]  1.  An  account  of  the 
hours.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  art  of  constructing  instruments  for  marking 
the  hours,  as  clocks,  watches,  and  dials. 

Hor'0-loge  (hor'o-loj ;  277),  7i.  [OE.  horologe,  or- 
loge,  timepiece,  OF.  horloge,  orloge,  oriloge,  F.  horloge, 
L.  horologiwm,  fr.  Gr.  upoAoyioi' ;  wpa  hour  -f-  Ae'yeij' 
to  say,  tell.  See  Hour,  and  Logic]  1.  A  servant  who 
called  out  the  hours.     \Obs!\ 

2.  An  instrument  indicating  the  time  of  day  ;  a  time- 
piece of  any  kind  ;  a  watch,  clock,  or  dial.  Shak. 

Ho-rol'O-ger  (ho-rol'6-jer),  re.  A  maker  or  vender  of 
clocks  and  watches ;  one  skilled  in  horology. 

Hor'0-log'iC-al  (hor'o-loj'i-kal),  a.  [L.  horologicus, 
Gr.  copoAoyt/co!.]    Relating  to  a  horologe,  or  to  horology. 

Hor'0-lo'gi-og'ra-pher  (-lo'jT-og'ra-fer),  n.  [See  HoE- 
OLOOiooRAPHT.]     A  maker  of  clocks,  watches,  or  dials. 

Hor'0-lO'gl-o-graph'ic  (-6-gr5f'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  horologiography.  Chambers. 

Hor'0-lo'gl-Og'ra-phy  (-og'ra-fy),  re.  [Gr.  upoK6yiov 
horologe  -\-  -graphy.']  1.  An  account  of  instruments 
that  show  the  hour. 

2.  The  art  of  constructing  clocks  or  dials ;  horography. 

Ho-rol'0-gist  (ho-rSl'o-jist),  re.  One  versed  in  ho- 
rology. 


Horatail  (Tremexco/wm&a).  Dor- 
sal view  of  Female. 


Ho-rol'0-gy  (ho-rol'o-jy),  re.     [See  Horologe.]    Tli 
science  of  measuring  time,  or  the  principles  and  art  ( 
constructing  instruments  for  measuring  and  indicating: 
portions  of  time,  as  clocks,  watches,  dials,  etc. 

Ho-rom'e-ter  (h6-rom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  <Spa  hour  -f- 
-meter.]     An  instrument  for  measuring  time. 

Hor'0-met'rlc-al  (hor'o-mgt'rl-kal),  a.  Belonging  to- 
horometry. 

Ho-rom'e-try  (ho-rom'e-try),  re.  [Cf.  F.  horometrie. 
See  HoROMETER.]  The  art,  practice,  or  method  of 
measuring  time  by  hours  and  subordinate  divisions. 
"The  horometry  of  antiquity."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ho-rop'ter  (ho-rop'ter),  re.  [Gr.  opos  boundary  -j- 
oTTTjjp  one  who  looks.]  {Opt.)  The  line  or  surface  in 
which  are  situated  all  the  points  wliich  are  seen  single 
while  the  point  of  sight,  or  the  adjustment  of  the  eyes, 
remains  unchanged. 

The  sum  of  all  the  points  which  are  seen  single,  while  the 
point  of  sight  remains  unchanged,  is  called  the  horopter. 

J.  Le  Cof/te. 

Hor'op-ter'ic  (hor'8p-t6r'ik),  a.  {Opt.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  horopter. 

Hor'O-SCOpe  (hSr'o-skop),  n.  [F.  horoscope,  L.  horo- 
Scopus,  fr.  Gr.  ilipoa-KOTro^,  adj.,  observing  hours  or  times,, 
esp.,  observing  the  hour  of  birth,  n.,  a  horoscope;  wpa 
hour  -(-  a-KoTTfiv  to  view,  observe.    See  Hour,  and  -scope.], 

1.  (Astrol.)  (a)  The  representation  made  of  the  aspect 
of  the  heavens  at  the  moment  of  a  person's  birth,  by 
which  the  astrologer  professed  to  foretell  the  events  of 
the  person's  life  ;  especially,  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  rising 
above  the  horizon  at  such  a  moment,  (b)  The  diagram 
or  scheme  of  twelve  houses  or  signs  of  the  zodiac,  into 
which  the  whole  circuit  of  the  heavens  was  divided  for' 
•the  purposes  of  such  prediction  of  fortune.         Whewell. 

2.  The  planisphere  invented  by  Jean  Paduanus. 

3.  A  table  showing  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights- 
at  all  places.  Heyse. 

Hor'o-sco'per  (h5r'6-sko'per),     )  n.     One    versed    in 

Ho-ros'CO-piSt  (h6-ros'ko-pTst), )  horoscopy  ;  an  as- 
trologer. 

Ho-ros'CO-py  (-py),  re.  1.  The  art  or  practice  of  cast- 
ing horoscopes,  or  observing  the  disposition  of  the  stars, 
with  a  view  to  predicting  events. 

2.  Aspect  of  the  stars  at  the  time  of  a  person's  birth. 

Hor-ren'dons  (hor-rSn'diis),  a.  [L.  hoirendns.]  Fear- 
ful ;  frightful.     lObs.']  I.  Waits. 

Hor'rent  (hor'rent),  a.  [L.  horrens,  p.  pr.  of  horrere- 
to  bristle.  See  Horror.]  Standing  erect,  as  bristles  i 
covered  with  bristling  points ;  bristled  ;  bristling. 

Hough  and  horrent  with  figures  in  strong  relief.    De  Quincey- 
With  bright  emblazonry  and  horrent  arms.        Milton. 

Hor'rl-ble  (hSr'rt-b'l),  a.  [OE.  horrible,  orrible,  OF. 
horrible,  orrible,  F.  horrible,  fr.  L.  horribilis,  fr.  horrere. 
See  Horror.]  Exciting,  or  tending  to  excite,  horror  or- 
fear;  dreadful;  terrible;  shocking;  hideous;  as,  a  Aor- 
rible  sight ;  a  horrible  story ;  a  horrible  murder. 

A  dungeon  horrible  on  all  sides  round.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Dreadful;  frightful;  fearful;  terrible;  awful; 
terrific  ;  shocking ;  hideous  ;  horrid. 

Hor'ri-ble-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  hor- 
rible ;  dreadf ulness ;  hideousness. 

The  horrihUness  of  the  mischief.      Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Hor'rl-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  excite  horror ;  dread- 
fully ;  terribly. 

Hor'rld  (hSr'rtd),  a.     [L.  horridus.    See  Horror,  and 

cf.  Ordueb.]     1.  Rough  ;  rugged  ;  bristling.    [Archaic'] 

lion-id  with  fern,  and  intricate  with  thorn.    Dryden.. 

2.  Fitted  to  excite  horror ;  dreadful ;  hideous;  shock- 
ing ;  hence,  very  offensive. 

Not  in  the  legions 
Of  horrid  hell.  Shak. 

The  horrid  things  they  say.  Pope.  ■ 

Syn.  —  Frightful ;  hideous  ;  alarming  ;  shocking ! 
dreadful ;  awful ;  terrific  ;  horrible ;  abommable. 

Hor'rid-ly,  adv.    In  a  horrid  manner.  Shak. 

Hor'rid-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  horrid. 

Hor-ril'ic  (hSr-rTf'Tk),  a.     [L.  horrificus;  horrere  to- 
be  horrible  -|-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make  :  cf.  F.  horri- 
ftque.    See  Horror,  -fy.]     Causing  horror ;  frightful. 
Let  .  .  .  nothing  ghastly  or  hori-ijir  be  supposed.   I.  Taylor. 

Hor'rl-fi-ca'tion  (hSr'ri-fl-ka'shfin),  n.  That  which 
causes  horror.     [B.]  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Hor'ri-iy  (hor'ri-fl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Horrified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Horrifying  (-fi'Tng).]  [L.  Iiorrifi- 
care.  See  Horrific]  To  cause  to  feel  horror  ;  to  strike- 
or  impress  with  horror  ;  as,  the  sight  horrified  the  be- 
holders. E.  Irving. 

Hor-rip'i-la'tion  (hor-rip'i-la'shun),  re.     [L.  horripi- 
latio,  fr.  horripilare  to  bristle ;  horrere  to  bristle  -^pilus  ■ 
the  hair :  cf.  F.  horripilation.]    (Med.)  A  real  or  fancied 
bristling  of  the  hair  of  the  head  or  body,  resulting  yrom 
disease,  terror,  chilliness,  etc. 

Hor-ris'O-nant  (-rTs'o-nant),  a.     Horrisonous.    [Obs.] 

Hor-ris'O-nous  (-niis),  a.     [L.  horrisonus  ;  horrere  to  ■ 
be  horrible  +  sonus  a  sound.]  Sounding  dreadfully;  ut- 
tering a  terrible  sound.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Hor'ror  (hor'rer),  n.  [Formerly  written  horrour.] 
[L.  horror,  it.  horrere  to  bristle,  to  shiver,  to  tremble 
with  cold  or  dread,  to  be  dreadful  or  terrible ;  cf.  Skr. 
At-sA  to  bristle.]  1.  A  bristling  up ;  a  rising  into  rough- 
ness; tumultuous  movement.     [Archaic] 

Such  fresh  horror  as  you  see  driven  through  the  wrinkled 
waves.  Chapman. 

2.  A  shaking,  shivering,  or  shuddering,  as  in  the  cold 
St  which  precedes  a  fever ;  in  old  medical  writings,  a 
chill  of  less  severity  than  a  rigor,  and  more  marked  than 
an  algor. 

3.  A  painful  emotion  of  fear,  dread,  and  abhorrence  ; 
a  shuddering  with  terror  and  detestation  ;  the  feeling  ■ 
inspired  by  something  frightful  and  shocking. 

How  could  this,  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  wi'liout  hnrrorn  of  '. 
conscience  be  uttered  ?  Hilton,  - 


ale,   senate,    c4re,    Urn,   arm,   ask,   final,   ^11 ;    eve,    event,   6nd,   fern,   recent ;    Ice,    idea,   ill ;    oia-,    6bey,    orb,   Gdd ; 
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4.  That  which  excites  horror  or  dread,  or  is  horrible  ; 
gloom  ;  dreariness. 

Breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.  Pope. 

The  horrors,  delirium  tremens.    [CoUoq.] 

Hor'ror-StriCk'en  (h6r'rer-BtrIk''n),  a.  Struck  with 
horror;  horrified. 

Blank  and  horror-stricken  faces.       C.  Kingsley. 

Hor'ror-Btruck'  (-striik'),  a.  Horror-stricken;  hor- 
rified. M.  Arnold. 

II  Hors'  de  com'bat'  (h8r'  de  keN'ba/).  [F.]  Out  of 
the  combat ;  disabled  from  fighting. 

Horse  (hSrs),  n.  [AS.  hors;  akin  to  OS.  hros,  D.  & 
0H6.  ros,  G.  ross,  Icel.  hross ;  and  perh.  to  L.  currere 
to  run, 'E.  course,  current.  Of.  Walkus.]  1.  (Zoiil.)  A 
hoofed  quadruped  of  the  genus  Equus ;  especially,  the 
domestic  horse  {E.  caballus),  which  was  domesticated  in 
Egypt  and  Asia  at  a  very  early  period.  It  has  six  broad 
molars,  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  with  six  incisors,  and 
two  canine  teeth,  both  above  and  below.  The  mares 
usually  have  the  canine  teeth  rudimentary  or  wanting. 
The  horse  differs  from  the  true  asses,  in  having  a  long, 
flowing  mane,  and  the  tail  bushy  to  the  base.  Unlike 
the  asses  it  has  callosities,  or  chestnuts,  on  all  its  legs. 
The  horse  excels  in  strength,  speed,  docility,  courage, 
and  nobleness  of  character,  and  is  used  for  drawing,  car- 
rying, bearing  a  rider,  and  like  purposes. 

H^p""  Many  varieties,  differing  in  form,  size,  color,  gait, 
speed,  etc.,  are  known,  but  all  are  believed  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  same  original  species.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  native  of  the  plains  of  Central  Asia,  but 
the  wild  species  from  which  it  was  derived  is  not  cer- 
tainly known.  The  feral  horses  of  America  are  domestic 
horses  that  have  rmi  wild ;  and  it  is  probably  true  that 
most  of  those  of  Asia  have  a  similar  origin.  Some  of  the 
true  wild  Asiatic  horses  do,  however,  approach  the  do- 
mestic horse  in  several  characteristics. 

Several  species  of  fossil  horses  (Equus)  are  known  from 
the  later  Tertiary  formations  of 
Europe  and  America.    The  fossil  _  j^ 

species  of   other  genera  of   the  J^^^^R^'^ 

family   Eqnidx    are   also    often  ^^Tjw^r^'.S 

called  horses,  in  a  general  sense. 


Horse. 

lEar  ;  2  Forelock  ;  3  Forehead ;  4  Eye  ;  5  Eye  Pit ;  6  Nose  ,■ 
7  Nostril  i  8  Point  of  Nose  ;  9  Lip  ;  10  Nether  Jaw  ;  11 
Cheek  ;  12  Poll ;  Vi  -Mane  :  14  Withers  ;  15  Parotid  Glands  i 
16  Throat;  17  Neck;  18  Jugular  Vein;  ]9  Shoulder;  20 
Breast :  21  Ribs ;  22  Back  ;  23  Loin  ;  24  Hip  ;  25  Flank  ; 
26  Belly  ;  27  Haunch  ;  28  Thigh  i  29  Buttock  ;  30  Stifle  ;  31 
Leg  i  32  Tail ;  33  Hock  or  Hough  ;  34  Canon  or  Shank 
Bone  ;  35  Arm  ;  36  Knees ;  37  Passage  for  the  Girths ;  38 
Elbow ;  39  Shank  ;  40  Bullet ;  41  Pastern  ;  42  Coronet ;  43 
Foot ;  44  Hoof  ;  45  Fetlock. 

2.  The  male  of  the  genus  horse,  in  distinction  from 
the  female  or  mare  ;  usually,  a  castrated  male. 

3.  Mounted  soldiery  ;  cavalry ;  —  used  without  the 
plural  termination ;  as,  a  regiment  of  horse  ;  —  distin- 
guished from  foot. 

The  armies  were  appointed,  consisting  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand horse  and  foot.  Bacon. 

4.  A  frame  with  legs,  used  to  support  something  ;  as, 
a  clothesAoree,  a  sawhorse,  etc. 

5.  A  frame  of  timber,  shaped  like  a  horse,  on  which 
soldiers  were  made  to  ride  for  punishment. 

6.  Anything,  actual  or  figurative,  on  which  one  rides 
as  on  a  horse  ;  a  hobby. 

7.  (Mining)  A  mass  of  earthy  matter,  or  rock  of  the 
same  character  as  the  wall  rock,  occurring  in  the  course 
of  a  vein,  as  of  coal  or  ore ;  hence,  to  taTee  horse  —  said  of 
a  vein  —  is  to  divide  into  branches  for  a  distance. 

8.  (Naut.)  (a)  See  Footkope,  a.  (6)  A  breastband  f or 
a  leadsman,  (c)  An  iron  bar  for  a  sheet  traveler  to  slide 
upon,    {d)  A  jackstay.    W.  C.  Russell.     Totten. 

.  (!^°°  Horse  is  much  used  adjectively  and  in  composi- 
tion to  signify  of,  or  having  to  do  with,  a  horse  or  horses, 
like  a  horse,  etc.  ;  as,  horse  collar,  horse  dealer  or  horse- 
dealer,  horse  hoe,  /lorse  jockey ;  and  hence,  often  in  the 
sense  of  strong,  loud,  coarse,  etc. ;  as,  Aoraelaugh,  horse 
nettle  or  Aorae-nettle,  /ior^eplay,  horse  ant,  etc. 

Black  horse.  Blood  horse,  etc.  See  under  Black,  etc.  — 
Horse  aloes,  caballine  aloes.— Horse  ant  [Zo'dl.),  a  large  ant 
(Formica  /•»/«);  — called  aXso  horse  emmet.— novm  artil- 
lery, that  portion  of  the  artillery  in  which  the  cannoneers 
are  mounted,  and  which  usually  serves  with  the  cavalry ; 
flying  artillery.  —  Horse  balm  {Dot.),  a  strong-scented  labi- 
ate plant  (Oollinsonia  Canadensis),  having  large  leaves 
and  yellowish  flowers.  —  Horse  bean  (Bot.),  a  variety  of 
the  English  or  Windsor  bean  (Eriba  vulgaris),  grown  for 
feeding  horses.  —  Horse  boat,  a  boat  for  conveying  horses 
and  cattle,  or  a  boat  propelled  by  horses.  —  Horse  bot. 
(Zool.)  See  Botfly,  and  BoTs.  —Horse  box,  a  railroad  car 
for  transporting  valuable  horses,  as  hunters.  [Eng.]  — 
Horse  breaker  or  trainer,  one  employed  in  subduing  or 
training  horses  for  use.  —  Horse  car.  (n)  A  railroad  car 
drawn  by  horses.  See  under  Car.  (6)  A  car  fitted  for 
transporting  horses.  -Horse  cassia  (Bot.),  a  leguminous 
plant  (CosS(rt  Javnnim),heo.ring  long  pods,  which  contain 
a  black,  cathartic  pulp,  mucli  used  in  the  East  Indies  as 
a  horse  medicine.  —Horse  cloth,  a  cloth  to  cover  a  horse. 
—  Horse  conch  (Zool.),  a  large,  spiral,  marine  shell  of  the 
genus  Triton.  See  Triton.  —  Horse  courser,  (a)  One  that 
runs  hom-n,  or  k(3ep»  horeee  for  rnc-ng.    .lohnson.    (b)  A. 


dealer  in  horses.  [Obs.]  Wiseman.  —  Horse  crab  (Zo'dl.), 
the  Limulus  ;  —  called  also  horse/oot,  horseshoe  crab,  and 
king  crab.  —  Horse  crevalle  (Zo'dl.),  the  cavally.  —  Horse 
emmet  (Zo'dl.),  the  horse  ant.  —  Horse  finch  (Zo'dl.),  the 
chaffinch.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —Horse  gentian  (Mot.),  fever  root. 
-Horse  iron  (Naut.),  a  large  calking  iron.  —Horse  lati- 
tudes, a  space  in  the  North  Atlantic  famous  for  calms  and 
baffling  winds,  being  between  the  westerly  winds  of  high- 
er latitudes  and  the  trade  winds.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc.  — 
Horse  mackerel.   (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  common  tunny  (Orcj/nws 


Horse  Mackerel  (Orcynvs  thj/nnus). 

ihynnus),  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  (b)  The  blueflsh 
(Pomatomus  saltairix).  (c)  The  scad,  (d)  The  name  is 
locally  applied  to  various  other  fishes,  as  the  California 
hake,  the  black  caiidlefish,  the  jurel,  the  bluefish,  etc.  — 
Horse  marine  (Naut.),  an  awkward,  lubberly  person  ;  one 
of  a  mythical  body  of  marine  cavalry.  [Slang]  —  Horse 
musieK Zo'dl.),  a  large,  maruie  mussel  (Modiola  modiolus), 
found  on  the  northern  shores  of  Europe  and  America.  — 
Horse  nettle  (Bot.),  a  coarse,  prickly,  American  herb,  the 
Solanum  Varolinense.  —  Horse  parsley.  (Bat.)  See  Alex- 
anders. —  Horse  purslaln  (Bot.),  a  coarse  fleshy  weed  of 
tropical  Xra&v'ica,(TrianUiema  monogynum).  — Horse  race, 
a  race  by  horses ;  a  match  of  horses  in  running  or  trot- 
ting. —  Horse  racing,  the  practice  of  racing  with  horses.  — 
Horse  railroad,  a  railroad  on  which  the  cars  are  drawn  by 
horses  ;  —  in  England,  and  sometimes  in  the  United 
States,  called  a,  tramway.  — 'B.aim  run  (Civil  Engin.),  a 
device  for  drawing  loaded  wheelbarrows  up  an  inclined 
plane  by  horse  power.  —  Horse  sense,  strong  common 
sense.  [Colloq.  U.  S.]  —  Horse  soldier,  a  cavalryman.  — 
Horse  sponge  (Zooi.),  a  large,  coarse,  commercial  sponge 
{Spongia  equina).  —  Horse  stiager  (Zo'dl.),  alarge  dragon 
fly.  [Prov.  jEreg.]  —  Horse  sugar  (Bot.),  a  shrub  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States  (Symplocos  tinctoria), 
whose  leaves  are  sweet,  and  good  for  fodder.  —  Horse 
tick  (Zo'dl.),  a  winged,  dipterous  insect  (Hippobosca 
equina)^  which  troubles  horses  by  biting  them,  and  suck- 
ing their  blood ;  —  called  also  horsefly,  horse  louse,  and 
forest  fly. — Horse  vetch(5oM,  aplantof  the  genus  Hippo- 
crepis  (H.  comosa),  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  flow- 
ers ;  —  called  also  horseshoe  vetch,  from  the  peculiar  shape 
of  its  pods. —  Iron  horse,  a  locomotive.  [Colloq.] —  Salt 
horse,  the  sailor's  name  for  salt  beef.  —  To  look  a  gift  horse 
in  the  mouth,  to  examine  the  mouth  of  a  horse  which  has 
been  received  as  a  gift,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  age  ;  — 
hence,  to  accept  favors  in  a  critical  and  thankless  spirit. 
Lowell.  — To  take  horse,  (a)  To  set  out  on  horseback. 
Macaulay.  (b)  To  be  covered,  as  a  mare,  (e)  See  defini- 
tion 7  (above). 

Horse  (h8rs),  v.  t.  [inip.  &  p.  p.  Hoesed  (h8rst) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  HoEsiNO.]  [AS.  horsian.\  1.  To  provide 
with  a  horse,  or  with  horses ;  to  mount  on,  or  as  on,  a 
horse.     "  Being  better  Aorwd,  outrode  me."  Shak. 

2.  To  sit  astride  of  ;  to  bestride.  Shak. 

3.  To  cover,  as  a  mare ;  —  said  of  the  male. 

4.  To  take  or  carry  on  the  back;  as,  the  keeper, 
horsing  a  deer.  S.  Butler. 

5.  To  place  on  the  back  of  another,  or  on  a  wooden 
horse,  etc.,  to  be  flogged ;  to  subject  to  such  punishment. 

Horse,  ^.  i.    To  get  on  horseback.     [06*.]      Shelton. 

Horseliack'  (hSrs'bSk'),  n.    1.  The  back  of  a  horse. 

2.  An  extended  ridge  of  sand,  gravel,  and  bowlders,  in 
a  half-stratified  condition,  Agassiz. 

On  horseback,  on  the  back  of  a  horse ;  mounted  or  rid- 
mg  on  a  horse  or  horses ;  in  the  saddle. 
The  long  journey  was  to  be  performed  on  horseback.  Prescoti. 

Horse'-Chest'nut  (-chSs'nut),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  The 
large  nutlike  seed  of  a  species  of  JEsculus  (JE.  Hippo- 
castanum),  formerly  ground,  and  fed  to  horses,  whence 
the  name,  (ft)  The  tree  itself,  which  was  brought  from 
Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  is  now  common  in  the  temperate  zones  of  both  hemi- 
spheres.   The  native  American  species  are  called  buckeyes. 

Horse'-drench'  (-drench'),  n.  1.  A  dose  of  physic 
for  a  horse.  Shak. 

2.  The  appliance  by  which  the  dose  is  administered. 

Horse'fiSh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  moonfish 
(^Selene  setipinnis).     (6)  The  sauger. 

Horse'flesh'  (-flgsh'),  n.     1.  The  flesh  of  horses. 

The  Chinese  eat  horseflesh  at  this  day.  Bacon. 

2.  Horses,  generally  ;  the  qualities  of  a  horse ;  as,  he 
is  a  judge  of  horseflesh.     IColloq.'] 

Horseflesh  ore  (Min.),  a  miner's  name  for  bomite,  in 
allusion  to  its  peculiar  reddish  color  on  fresh  fracture. 

Horse'fly'  (-fli'),  n.  ;  pi.  Horseflies  (-fliz').  1.  (Zo'dl.) 
Any  dipterous  fly  of  the  family  Tabanidse,  that  stings 
horses,  and  sucks  their  blood. 

d^^  Of  these  flies  there  are  numerous  species,  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  They  liave  a  large  proboscis  witli 
four  sharp  lancets  for  piercing  the  skin.  Called  also 
breeze  fly.    See  Illust.  under  Diptera,  and  Breeze  ply. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  horse  tick  or  forest  fly  (Hippobosca). 

Horse'Joot'   (h8rs'f68f ),  n. ;  pi.    Horsepeet  (-fef). 

1.  (Bot.)  The  coltsfoot. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  Limulus  or  horseshoe  crab. 

Horse'  Guards'  (giirdz').  (Mil.)  A  body  of  cavalry 
so  called ;  esp.,  a  British  regiment,  called  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  which  furnishes  guards  of  state  for  the 
sovereign. 

The  Horse  Guards,  a  name  given  to  the  former  head- 
quarters of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  army, 
at  Whitehall  in  Loudon. 

Horse'halr'  (-hSr'),  n.  A  hair  of  a  horse,  especially 
one  from  the  mane  or  tail ;  the  hairs  of  the  mane  or  tail 
taken  collectively ;  a  fabric  or  tuft  made  of  such  hairs. 

Horsehair  worm  (Zo'dl.)i  the  hair  worm  orgordius. 


Horse'head' (hdrsTiSd'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  silver  moon- 
fish  (Selene  vomer). 

Horse'llide'  (-hid'),  n.     1.  The  hide  of  a  horse. 

2.  Leather  made  of  the  hide  of  a  horse. 

Horse'-Jock'ey  (-jSk'j^),  n.  1.  A  professional  rider 
and  trainer  of  race  horses. 

2.  A  trainer  and  dealer  in  horses. 

Horse'knop'  (h8rs'n5p'),  n.     (Bot.)  Knapweed. 

Horse'laugh'  (-laf),  n.  A  loud,  boisterous  laugh  ;  a 
guffaw.  Pope. 

HorseMeech'  (-lech'),  n.  1.  (Zo'dl.)  A  large  blood- 
sucking leech  (Hxmopsis  vorax),  of  Europe  and  Northern 
Africa.     It  attacks  the  lips  and  mouths  of  horses. 

2.  A  farrier  ;  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Horse'-leech'er-y  (-er-j?),  n.  The  business  of  a  far- 
rier ;  especially,  the  art  of  curing  the  diseases  of  horses. 

Horse'-lit'ter  (-lifter),  n.  A  carriage  hung  on  poles, 
and  borne  by  and  between  two  horses.  Milton. 

Horse'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Horsemen  (-men).  1.  A 
rider  on  horseback ;  one  skilled  in  the  management  of 
horses  ;  a  mounted  man. 

2.  (Mil. )  A  mounted  soldier  ;  a  cavalryman. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  land  crab  of  the  genus  Ocypoda,  liv- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  the  West  Indies,  noted  for 
running  very  swiftly,  (ft)  A  West  Indian  fish  of  the 
genus  Eqxies,  as  the  light  horseman  (E.  lanceolaius). 

Horse'man-shlp,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  riding,  and  of 
training  and  managing  horses ;  manege. 

Horse'mint'  (-mint'),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  coarse  Amer- 
ican plant  of  the  Mint  family  (Monardo  punctata).  (6) 
In  England,  the  wild  mint  (Mentha  sylvestris). 

Horse'nail'  (-nal'),  n.  A  thin,  pointed  nail,  with  a 
heavy  flaring  head,  for  securing  a  horseshoe  to  the  hoof ; 
a  horseshoe  nail. 

Horse'play'  (-pla'),  n.    Rude,  boisterous  play. 

Too  much  given  to  horseplay  in  his  raillery.     Dryden. 

Horse'pond'  (-pond'),  n.    A  pond  for  watering  horses. 

Horse'  power  (pou'er).  1.  The  power  which  a  horse 
exerts. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  unit  of  power,  used  in  stating  the  power 
required  to  drive  macliinery,  and  in  estimating  the  capa- 
bilities of  animals  or  steam  engines  and  other  prime 
movers  for  doing  work.  It  is  the  power  required  for 
the  performance  of  work  at  the  rate  of  33,000  English 
units  of  work  per  minute  ;  hence  it  is  the  power  that 
must  be  exerted  in  lifting  33,000  pounds  at  the  rate  of 
one  foot  per  minute,  or  550  pounds  at  the  rate  of  one 
foot  per  second,  or  55  pounds  at  the  rate  of  ten  feet  per 
second,  etc. 

IS7°  The  power  of  a  draught  horse,  of  average  strength, 
working  eight  hours  per  day,  is  about  four  fifths  of  a 
standard  horse  power. 

Brake  horse  power,  the  net  effective  power  of  a  prime 
mover,  as  a  steam  engine,  water  wheel,  etc.,  in  horse 
powers,  as  shown  by  a  friction  brake.  See  Friction  brake, 
under  Friction. —Indicated  horse  power,  the  power  exerted 
in  the  cylinder  of  an  engine,  stated  in  horse  powers,  esti- 
mated from  the  diameter  and  speed  of  the  piston,  and 
the  mean  effective  pressure  upon  it  as  shown  by  an  indi- 
cator. See  Indicator.  —  Nominal  horse  power  ( Steam 
Engine),  a  term  still  sometimes  used  in  England  to  ex. 
press  certain  proportions  of  cylinder,  but  having  no  value 
as  a  standard  of  measurement. 

3.  A  machine  worked  by  a  horse,  for  driving  other 
machinery  ;  a  horse  motor. 

Horse'-rad'lsh  (-rSd'Tsh),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Nasturtium  (N.  Armoracia),  allied  to  scurvy 
grass,  having  a  root  of  a  pungent  taste,  much  used, 
when  grated,  as  a  condiment  and  in  medicine.         Gray. 

Horse-radish  tree.    (Bot.)  See  Moringa. 

Horse'rake'  (-rak'),  n.    A  rake  drawn  by  a  horse. 

Horse'shoe'  (-shoo'),  n.  1.  A  shoe  for  horses,  con- 
sisting of  a  narrow  plate  of  iron  in  form  somewhat  like 
the  letter  U,  nailed  to  a  horse's  hoof. 

2.  Anything  shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  The  Limulus  or  horseshoe  crab. 
Horseshoe  head  (Med.),  an  old  name  for  the  condition  of 

the  skull  in  children,  in  which  the  sutures  are  too  open, 
the  coronal  suture  presenting  the  forin  of  a  horseshoe. 
Dunglison. — Horseshoe  magnet,  an  artificial  magnet  in 
the  form  of  a  horseshoe.  —  Horseshoe  nail.  See  Horsenail. 
—  Horseshoe  nose  (Zo'dl.)^  a  bat  of  the  genus  Rhinolophus, 
having  a  nasal  fold  of  skin  shaped  like  a  horseshoe. 

Horse'sho'er  (-shoo'er),  n.     One  who  shoes  horses. 

Horse'Shoe'lng  (-shob'Ing),  n.  The  act  or  employ- 
ment of  shoeing  horses. 

Horse'tall'  (-tal'),  n.  1.  (Bot.)  A  leafless  plant,  with 
hollow  and  rushlike  stems.  It  is  of  the  genus  Equise- 
tum,  and  is  allied  to  the  ferns.   See  Illust.  of  Equisetom. 

2.  A  Turkish  standard,  denoting  rank. 

^^^  Commanders  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
horsetails  carried  before  them.  Thus,  the  sultan  h.os  seven, 
the  grand  vizier  five,  and  the  pashas  three,  two,  or  one. 

Shrubby  horsetail.   (Bot.)   See  Joint-fir. 

Horse'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  (^Bot.)  A  composite  plant 
(Erigeron  Canadense),  which  is  a  common  weed. 

Horse'whip'  (-hwip'),  n.     A  whip  for  horses. 

Horse'whlp',  v.  t.  To  flog  or  chastise  with  a  horsewhip. 

Horse'wom'an  (-woom'(ai),  n. ;  pi.  Horsewomen 
(-wTm'Sn).     A  woman  who  rides  on  horseback. 

Horse'wood'  (-wood'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  West  Indian  tree 
(Cnlliandra  lalifolia)  with  showy,  crimson  blossoms. 

Horse'worm'  j-wQrm'),  n.    The  larva  of  a  botfly. 

Hors'1-ness  (-i-ngs),?;.  1.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  a  horso  ;  that  which  pertains  to  a  horse.  Tennyson. 

2.  Fondness  for,  or  interest  in,  horses. 

Hors'ly  (-ly),  o.    Horselike.     [Ofti.]  Chaucer. 

Hors'y  (-J),  a.  Pertiiining  to,  or  suggestive  of,  a 
horse,  or  of  horse  racing ;  as,  horsy  manners ;  garments 
of  fantastically  horsy  fashions.     ICollog.'] 

Hor-ta'tlon  (h8r-til'shfin),  n.  [L.  hortatio,  fr.  hor- 
tan  to  incite,  exhort,  fr.  hori  to  xirgo.]  The  act  of  ex- 
horting, inciting,  or  giving  advice  ;  exhortation.     [J?.] 

Hor'ta-tlve  (hSr'tiV-tlv),  a.  [L.  hortativus.']  Giving 
exhortation  ;  advisory ;  exhortative.  Bulloknr. 
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Horta-tlve  (hOr'ta-tlr),  n.    An  exhortation.     lObs.'] 

Hor'ta-tO-ry  (-to-rj^),  a.  [L.  hortatorius.']  Giving 
exhortation  or  advice ;  encouraging ;  exhortatory  ;  in- 
citing ;  as,  a  horlaiory  speech.  Holland. 

Hor-ten'slal  (hOr-ten'shal),  a.  [L.  hortensius,  hor- 
tensis,  fr.  horlus  garden  ;  akin  to  E.  yard  an  inclosure.] 
Fit  for  a  garden.     [Obs-I  Evelyn. 

Hor'tl-CUl'tor  (hSr'tT-kQl'ter),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  hortus 
garden  +  cultor  a  cultivator,  colere  to  cultivate.]  One 
who  cultivates  a  garden. 

Hor'tl-CUl'tur-al  (hSr'tT-kiSl'tiir-ol ;  135),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
hortictiltural.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  horticulture,  or  the 
culture  of  gardens  or  orchards. 

Hor'U-CUl'ture  (liSr'tl-kiSl'tur ;  135),  n.  [L.  hortus 
garden  +  cultura  culture :  cf.  F.  horticulture.  See  Yard 
an  Inclosure,  and  Cultuke.]  The  cultivation  of  a  garden 
or  orchard ;  the  art  of  cultivating  gardens  or  orchards. 

Hor'ti-CUl'tur-ist  (hSr'ti-kul'tiir-ist ;  135),  n.  One 
who  practices  horticulture. 

Hor'tU-lan  (hCr'tfl-lan),  a.  [L.  hortulanus ;  hortus 
garden.]     Belonging  to  a  garden.     [06s.]  Evelyn. 

II  Hor'tUS  Slc'CUS  (hSr'tua  sTk'kus).  [L.,  a  dry  gar- 
den.] A  collection  of  specimens  of  plants,  dried  and 
preserved,  and  arranged  systematically ;  an  herbarium. 

Hort'yard'  (hSrt'yard'),  ri.    An  orchard.     [OJs.] 

Ho-san'na  (ho-z5n'na),re.  ;_pl.  Hosannas  (-naz).  [Gr. 
ixravvd,  fr.  Heb.  hoshVah  find  save  now,  save,  we  pray, 
hqshla'  to  save  (Hiphil,  a  causative  form,  of  yasha')  + 
na,  a  particle.]  A  Hebrew  exclamation  of  praise  to  the 
Lord,  or  an  invocation  of  blessings.  "  Hosanna  to  the 
Highest."  Milton. 

Hosamna  to  the  Son  of  David.         Matt.  xxi.  9. 

Hose  (hoz),  n. ;  pi.  Hose,  formerly  Hosen  (ho'z'n). 
[AS.  hose;  akin  to  D.  hoos,  G.  hose  breeches,  OHG. 
hosa,  Icel.  hosa  stocking,  gaiter,  Dan.  hose  stocking  ;  cf. 
Buss,  koshulia  a  fur  jacket.]  1.  Close-fitting  trousers  or 
breeches,  as  formerly  worn,  reaching  to  the  knee. 

These  men  were  bound  in  their  coats,  their  hosen.  and  their 
hats,  and  tlieir  other  garments.  Van.  iii.  21. 

His  youthful  hose^  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank.  Shak. 

2.  Covering  for  the  feet  and  lower  part  of  the  legs ; 
a  stocking  or  stockings. 

3.  A  flexible  pipe,  made  of  leather,  India  rubber,  or 
other  material,  and  used  for  conveying  fluids,  especially 
water,  from  a  faucet,  hydrant,  or  fire  engine. 

Hose  carriage,  cart,  or  truck,  a  wheeled  vehicle  fitted 
for  conveying  hose  for  extinguishing  fires.  —  Hose  com- 
pany, a  company  of  men  appointed  to  bring  and  man- 
age hose  in  the  extinguishmg  of  fires.  [U.  .S.)  — Hose 
coupling,  a  coupling  vnth  interlocking  parts  for  uniting 
hose,  end  to  end.  —  Hoae  wrench,  a  spanner  for  turning 
hose  couplings,  to  unite  or  disconnect  tliem. 

Ho'sen  (ho'z'n),  n.  pi.     See  Hose.     [_Arckaic'\ 

Ho'sler  (hd'zlier),  n.  One  who  deals  in  hose  or  stock- 
ings, or  in  goods  knit  or  woven  like  hose. 

Ho'sler-y  (-y),  n.     1.  The  business  of  a  hosier. 

2.  Stockings,  in  general ;  goods  knit  or  woven  like  hose. 

Hos'pice  (hSs'pes),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  hospitium  hospi- 
tality, a  place  where  strangers  are  entertained,  fr.  hos- 
pes  stranger,  guest.  See  Host  a  landlord.]  A  convent 
or  monastery  which  is  also  a  place  of  refuge  or  entertain- 
ment for  travelers  on  some  difficult  road  or  pass,  as  in 
the  Alps ;  as,  the  Hospice  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 

Hos'pi-ta-ble  (hos'pl-ta-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  hospitable, 
LL.  hospitare  to  receive  as  a  guest.  See  Host  a  land- 
lord.] 1.  Receiving  and  entertaining  strangers  or  guests 
with  kindness  and  without  reward ;  kind  to  strangers 
and  guests  ;  characterized  by  hospitality.  Shak. 

2.  Proceeding  from  or  indicating  kindness  and   gen- 
erosity to  guests  and  strangers  ;  as,  hospitable  rites. 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 
"With  hospitable  ray.  Goldsmith. 

Hos'pl-ta-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  hospita- 
ble ;  hospitality.  Barrow. 

Hos'pi-ta-l)ly,  adv.    In  a  hospitable  manner. 

Hos'pl-tage  (-taj),  n.  [LL.  hospilagium,  for  L.  hos- 
pitium.    See  Hospice.]     Hospitality.     \_Obs.']    Spenser. 

Hos'pl-tal  (hos'pTt-al),  n.  [OF.  hospital,  ospital,  F. 
hopital,  LL.  hospitale  (or  perh.  E.  hospital  is  directly 
from  the  Late  Latin),  from  L.  hospitalis  relating  to  a 
guest,  hospitalia  apartments  for  guests,  fr.  hospes 
guest.  See  Host  a  landlord,  and  cf.  Hostel,  Hotel, 
Spital.]  1.  A  place  for  shelter  or  entertainment ;  an 
iim.     \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

2.  A  building  in  which  the  sick,  injured,  or  infirm  are 
received  and  treated  ;  a  public  or  private  institution 
founded  for  the  reception  and  cure,  or  for  the  refuge,  of 
persons  diseased  in  body  or  mlfnd,  or  disabled,  infirm,  or 
dependent,  and  in  which  they  are  treated  either  at  tlieir 
own  expense,  or  more  often  by  charity  in  whole  or  in 
part ;  a  tent,  building,  or  other  place  where  the  sick 
or  wounded  of  an  army  are  cared  for. 

Hospital  ship,  a  vessel  fitted  up  for  a  floating  hospital.  — 
Hospital  Sunday,  a  Sunday  set  apart  for  simultaneous  con- 
tributions in  churches  to  hospitals ;  as,  the  London  Hos- 
pital Sunday. 


Hos'pl-tal,  a.  [L.  hospitalis  :  cf.  OF.  hospital.']  Hos- 
pitable.    [0J«.]  Howell. 

Hos'pl-tal-er  (-er),  n.  [Written  also  hospitaller.'] 
[F.    hospitalier.      See   Hospital,    and    cf.    Hostlee.] 

1.  One  residing  in  a  hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  poor,  the  sick,  and  strangers. 

2.  One  of  an  order  of  knights  who  built  a  hospital  at 
Jerusalem  for  pilgrims,  A.  D.  1042.  They  were  called 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  after  the  removal 
of  the  order  to  Malta,  Knights  of  Malta. 

Hos'pl-tal-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  (3Ied.)  A  vitiated  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  due  to  long  confinement  in  a  hospital, 
or  the  morbid  condition  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  hospital. 

Hos'pl-tal'1-ty  (hSs'pT-tal'T-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Hospitali- 
ties (-tiz).  [L.  hospitalitas:  cf.  F.  hospUalite.]  The 
act  or  practice  of  one  who  is  hospitable ;  reception  and 


entertainment  of  strangers  or  guests  without  reward,  or 
with  kind  and  generous  liberality. 

Given  to  Itospitality.  Rom.  xii.  13. 

And  little  recks  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality.  Shak. 

Hos'pi-tal-ize  (hos'plt-al-iz),  v.  t.  (Med.)  To  render 
(a  building)  unfit  for  habitation,  by  long  continued  use 
as  a  hospital. 

Hos'pi-tate  (hSs'pi-tat),  v.  i.  [L.  hospitatus,  p.  p.  of 
hospitari  to  be  a  guest,  fr.  hospes  guest.]  To  receive 
hospitality  ;  to  be  a  guest.     \_Obs.]  Grew. 

Hos'pi-tate,  v.  t.  To  receive  with  hospitality  ;  to  lodge 
as  a  guest.     [Obs.']  Cockeram. 

II  Hos-pl'ti-um  (hSs-pIsh'i-iim),  n.  [L.  See  Hos- 
pice.]    1.  An  inn;  a  lodging  ;  a  hospice.     \_Obs.'\ 

2.  (Law)  An  inn  of  court. 

II  Hos'po-dar'  (hos'po-dar'),  n.  [A  Slav,  word  ;  cf. 
Russ.  gospodare  lord,  master.]  A  title  borne  by  the 
princes  or  governors  of  Moldavia  and  WaUacliia  before 
those  countries  were  united  as  Roumania. 

Host  (host),  re.  [LL.  hostia,  L.  hostia  sacrifice,  vic- 
tim, from  hostire  to  strike.]  (E.  C.  Ch.)  The  conse- 
crated wafer,  believed  to  be  the  body  of  Christ,  whicli  in 
tlie  Mass  is  offered  as  a  sacrifice ;  also,  the  bread  before 
consecration. 

51^°°  In  the  Latin  Vulgate  the  word  was  applied  to  the 
Savior  as  being  an  offering  for  the  sins  of  men. 

Host,  n.  [OE.  host,  ost,  OF.  host,  ost,  fr.  L.  hostis  en- 
emy, LL.,  army.    See  Gijest,  and  cf.  Host  a  landlord.] 

1.  An  army ;  a  number  of  men  gathered  for  war. 

A  host  so  great  as  covered  all  the  field.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  great  number  or  multitude  ;  a  throng. 

And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the 
heavenly  host  praising  God.  Luke  ii.  13. 

All  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host,  of  golden  daffodils.  Wordsworth. 

Host,  n.  [OE.  host,  ost,  OF.  hoste,  oste,  F.  hole,  from 
L.  hospes  a  stranger  who  Is  treated  as  a  guest,  he  who 
treats  another  as  his  guest,  a  host ;  prob.  fr.  hostis 
stranger,  enemy  (akin  to  E.  guest  a  visitor)  +  potis 
able ;  akin  to  Skr.  pati  master,  lord.  See  Host  an  army. 
Possible,  and  cf.  Hospitable,  Hotel.]  One  who  re- 
ceives or  entertains  another,  whether  gratuitously  or 
for  compensation;  one  from  whom  another  receives 
food,  lodging,  or  entertainment ;  an  entertainer ;  a  land- 
lord. Chaucer.  "Fair /iOS<  and  Earl."  Tennyson. 
Time  is  Uke  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand.    Shak. 

KoBt,  V.  t.  To  give  entertainment  to.  lObs.']    Spenser. 

Host,  V.  i.  To  lodge  at  an  inn ;  to  take  up  entertain- 
ment.    [Ofo.]     ■'Where  you  shall  Aorf."  Shak. 

Hos'tage  (hSs'tSj ;  277),  re.  [OE.  hostage,  OF.  hos- 
tage, ostage,  F.  Stage,  LL.  hostaticus,  ostaticum,  for  hos- 
pitaticum,  fr.  L.  hospes  guest,  host.  The  first  meaning 
is,  the  state  of  a  guest,  hospitality  ;  hence,  the  state  of  a 
hostage  (treated  as  a  guest) ;  and  both  these  meanings 
occur  in  Old  French.  See  Host  a  landlord.]  A  person 
given  as  a  pledge  or  security  for  the  performance  of  the 
conditions  of  a  treaty  or  stipulations  of  any  kind,  on  the 
performance  of  which  the  person  is  to  be  released. 
Tour  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mine  ; 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight.  Shak. 

He  that  hath  a  wife  and  children  hath  given  hostages  to  for- 
tune. Bacon. 

Hos'tel  (-t51 ;  277),  re.     [OE.  hostel,  ostel,  OF.  hostel, 

ostel,  LL.  hospitale,  hospitalis,  fr.  L.   hospitalis.      See 

Hospital,  and  cf.  Hotel.]     1.  An  inn.    \_Archaic'\  Foe. 

So  pass  I  hostel,  hall,  and  grange.         Tennyson. 

Z.  A  small,  unendowed  college  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
[Ofe.]  Holinshed. 

Hos'tel-er  (-er),  re.    [See  Hostel,  and  cf.  Hostleb.] 

1.  The  keeper  of  a  hostel  or  inn. 

2.  A  student  in  a  hostel,  or  small  unendowed  college 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     [Ofo.]  Fuller. 

Hos'tel-ry  (hSs'tel-ry ;  277),  re.  [OE.  hostelrie,  hos- 
telrye,  ostelrie,  OF.  hostelerie,  fr.  hostel.  See  Hostel.] 
An  inn;  a  lodging  house.  [Archaic]  Chaucer.  "Home- 
ly brought  up  in  a  rude  hostelry. ' '    B.  Jonson. 

Come  with  me  to  the  hostelry.  Longfellow. 

Host'ess  (host'gs),  n.  [OF.  hostesse,  ostesse.  See 
Host  a  landlord.]  1.  A  female  host ;  a  woman  wlio 
hospitably  entertains  guests  at  her  house.  Shak. 

2.  A  woman  who  entertains  guests  for  compensation ; 
a  female  innkeeper.  Shak. 

Host'ess-Ship,  re.  The  character,  personality,  or  of- 
fice of  a  hostess.  Shak. 

Kos'tie  (hos'ti),  re.  [F.  See  1st  Host.]  The  conse- 
crated wafer ;  the  host.     [06s.]  Bp.  Burnet. 

Hos'tile  (hos'til;  277),  a.  [L.  hostilis,  from  hostis 
enemy  :  cf.  F.  hostile.  See  Host  an  army.]  Belonging 
or  appropriate  to  an  enemy  ;  showing  the  disposition  of 
an  enemy ;  showing  ill  will  and  malevolence,  or  a  desire 
to  thwart  and  injure ;  occupied  by  an  enemy  or  enemies ; 
inimical ;  unfriendly ;  as,  a  hostile  force ;  hostile  Inten- 
tions ;  a  hostile  country ;  hostile  to  a  sudden  change. 

Syn.  —  Warlike  ;  inimical ;  unfriendly ;  antagonistic ; 
opposed  ;  adverse  ;  opposite ;  contrary ;  repugnant. 

Hos'tile,  re.  An  enemy ;  esp.,  an  American  Indian  in 
arms  against  the  whites ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural. 
\_Colloq.'\  P.  H.  Sheridan. 

Hos'tlle-ly,  adv.     In  a  hostile  manner. 

Hos-til'i-ty  (hos-til'i-ty),  re. ;  pi.  Hostilities  (-tiz). 
[L.  hostilifas  :  cf .  F.  hostilite.]  1.  State  of  being  hostile  ;, 
public  or  private  enmity ;  unfriendliness ;  animosity. 

Hostility  being  thus  suspended  with  France.    Hayward. 

2.  An  act  of  an  open  enemy ;  a  hostile  deed  ;  espe- 
cially in  the  plural,  acts  of  warfare ;  attacks  of  an  enemy. 

We  have  showed  ourselves  generous  adversaries  . . .  and  have 
carried  on  even  our  hostilities  with  humanity.  Atterbury. 

He  who  proceeds  to  wanton  hostility,  often  provokes  an  enemy 
where  he  might  have  a  friend.  Crahh. 

Syn.  —  Animosity ;  enmity ;  opposition ;  violence ;  ag- 
gression ;  contention ;  warfare. 


Hos'tll-ize    (h6s'tTl-iz),   V.   t.    To  make  hostile;  to 

cause  to  become  an  enemy.     [06s.]  A.  Seward. 

Host'ing  (host'ing),  n.    [From  Host  an  army.]  [06i.] 

1.  An  encounter  ;  a  battle.  "  Pierce  hosting.^'  Milton. 

2.  A  muster  or  review.  Spenser, 
Hos'tler  (hos'ler  or  Ss'ler;  277),  n.      [OE.  hosteler, 

osteler,  innkeeper,  OF.  hosteller,  F.  hotelier.  See  Hos- 
tel, and  cf.  Hospitaler,  Hosteler.]  1.  An  innkeeper. 
[06s.]     See  Hosteler. 

2.  The  person  who  has  the  care  of  horses  at  an  inn  or 
stable  ;  hence,  any  one  who  takes  care  of  horses ;  a 
groom ;  —  so  called  because  the  innkeeper  formerly  at- 
tended to  this  duty  in  person. 

3.  {Mailroad)  The  person  who  takes  charge  of  a  loco- 
motive when  it  is  left  by  the  engineer  after  a  trip. 

Host'less  (host'les),  a.  Inhospitable.  [06s.]  "A 
hostless  house."  Spenser. 

Host'ry  (host'rj^),  re.  [OE.  hosterie,  osterie,  OF.  hos- 
terie.  See  Host  a  landlord.]  1.  A  hostelry  ;  an  Inn  or 
lodging  house.     [05s.]  3Iarlowe. 

2.  A  stable  for  horses.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

Hot  (hot),  imp.  &p.  ^.  of  Hote.     [05s.]        Spenser. 

Hot  (h5t),  a.  ICompar.  Hotter  (-ter) ;  superl.  Hot- 
test (-tgst).]  [OE.  hot,  hat,  AS.  hat;  akin  to  OS.  het, 
D.  heet,  OHG.  heiz,  G.  heiss,  Icel.  heiir,  Sw.  het,  Dan. 
heed,  hed  ;  cf.  Goth,  heito  fever,  hais  torch.   Cf.  Heat.] 

1.  Having  much  sensible  heat ;  exciting  the  feeling  of 
warmth  in  a  great  degree ;  very  warm ;  —  opposed  to 
cold,  and  exceeding  warm  in  degree ;  as,  a  hot  stove  ;  hot 
water  or  air.     "A  Ao<  venison  pasty."  Shak. 

2.  Cliaracterized  by  heat,  ardor,  or  animation ;  easily 
excited ;  fiery  ;  veliement ;  passionate  ;  violent ;  eager. 

Achilles  is  impatient,  hot,  and  revengeful.       Dryden. 
There  was  mounting  in  hot  haste.  Byron. 

3.  Lustful;  lewd;  lecherous.  Shak. 

4.  Acrid ;  biting ;  pungent ;  as,  hot  as  mustard. 

Hot  bed  (Iron  Manuf.),  an  Iron  platform  In  a  rolling 
mill,  on  which  hot  bars,  rails,  etc.,  are  laid  to  cool.  —Hot 
wall  ( Gardening),  a  wall  provided  with  flues  for  the  con- 
ducting of  heat,  to  hasten  the  gro\vth  of  fruit  trees  or  the 
rlpenmg  of  fruit.  — Hot  well  (Condensing  Engines),  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  hot  water  dra\vn  from  the  condenser  by 
the  air  pump.  This  water  is  returned  to  the  boiler,  being 
drawn  from  the  hot  well  by  the  feed  pump.— In  hot  water 
(Fig.),  in  trouble  ;  in  difliculties.    [Colloq.] 

Syn.  — Burning;  fiery;  fervid;  glowing;  eager;  ani- 
mated ;  brisk ;  vehement ;  precipitate ;  violent ;  furious ; 
ardent ;  fervent ;  Impetuous ;  irascible ;  passionate ; 
hasty;  excitable. 

Hot'bed'  (-b5d'),  re.  1.  (Gardening)  A  bed  of  earth 
heated  by  fermenting  manure  or  otlier  substances,  and 
covered  with  glass,  intended  for  raising  early  plants,  or 
for  nourishing  exotics. 

2.  A  place  which  favors  rapid  growth  or  development ; 
as,  a  hotbed  of  sedition. 

Hot'  blast'  (bUsf).    See  under  Blast. 

Hot'-blood'ed  (-bWd'ed),  a.  Having  hot  blood ;  ex- 
citable ;  high-spirited;  irritable;  ardent;  passionate. 

Hot'— brained'  (-brand'),  a.  Ardent  in  temper ;  vio- 
lent; rash;  impetuous;  a,s,  hot-brai'ned  youtli.   Dryden. 

Hotch'pot'  (hSch'pSf),  1  re.     [F.  hochepot,  fr.  hocher 

Hotch'potch'  (-pocli'),  )  to  shake -)-po<  pot;  both 
of  Dutcli  or  German  origin  ;  cf.  OD.  huispot  hotchpotch, 
D.  hotsen,  hutsen,  to  sliake.  See  Hustle,  and  Pot,  and 
cf.  Hodsepodge.]  1.  A  mingled  mass ;  a  confused  mix- 
ture ;  a  stew  of  various  ingredients  ;  a  hodgepodge. 

A  mixture  or  hotchpotch  of  many  tastes.  Bacon. 

_  2.  (Law)  A  blending  of  property  for  equality  of  divi- 
sion, as  when  lands  given  in  frank-marriage  to  one  daugh- 
ter were,  after  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  blended  with 
the  lands  descending  to  her  and  to  her  sisters  from  the 
same  ancestor,  and  then  divided  in  equal  portions  among 
all  the  daughters.  In  modern  usage,  a  mixing  together, 
or  throwing  into  a  common  mass  or  stock,  of  the  estate 
left  by  a  person  deceased  and  the  amounts  advanced  to 
any  particular  child  or  children,  for  the  purpose  of  a 
more  equal  division,  or  of  equalizing  the  shares  of  all  the 
children  ;  the  property  advanced  being  accounted  for  at 
its  value  when  given.  Bouvier.    Tonlins. 

(l!^°°This  term  has  been  applied  in  cases  of  salvage. 
Story.  It  corresponds  in  a  measure  with  collation  in  the 
civil  and  Scotch  law.    See  Collation.  Bouvier.  Tomlins. 

Hot'COC'kles  (hSt'kSk'k'lz),  re.  [Hot  +  cockle,  cockle 
being  perh.  corrupt,  fr.  knuckle.  Cf.  F.  main  chaude 
(lit.,  hot  hand)  hotcockles.]  A  childish  play,  in  which 
one  covers  his  eyes,  and  guesses  who  strikes  him  or  his 
hand  placed  behind  him. 

Hote  (hot),  V.  t.  &  i.  [pres.  &  imp.  Hatte  (hat'te), 
Hot  (hot),  etc.  ;  p.  p.  Hote,  Hoten  (ho't'n).  Hot,  etc. 
See  Hight,  Hete.]  [See  Hight.]  1.  To  command  ;  to 
enjoin.     [06s.]  Biers  Plowman, 

2.  To  promise.     [05s.]  Chaucer, 

3.  To  be  called ;  to  be  named.    [05s.] 

There  as  I  was  woncto  fiote  Axcite, 

Now  hight  I  Philostrate,  not  worth  a  mite.      Chaucer, 

Ho-tel'  (ho-tel'),  re.  [P.  hotel,  OF.  hostel.  See  Hos- 
tel.] 1.  A  house  for  entertaining  strangers  or  travel- 
ers ;  an  inn  or  public  house,  of  the  better  class. 

2.  In  France,  the  mansion  or  town  residence  of  a  per- 
son of  rank  or  wealth. 

IIH6'tel'-ae-ville'(o'tal'de-Tel'),re.  [P.]  AcityhaU 
or  townhouse. 

II  Hfrtel'-Dieu'  (o'tSl'dye'),  re.     [F.]    A  hospital. 

Hot'en  (ho't'n),  p.  p.  of  Hote. 

Hof  foot' (hot'fSSf),  acZ».  In  haste;  foothot.  [Colloq.'] 

Hot'-head'  (-bed'),  re.  A  violent,  passionate  person ; 
a  liasty  or  impetuous  person  ;  as,  the  rant  of  a  hot-head. 

Hot'-head'ed,  a.  Fiery ;  violent ;  rash  ;  hasty ;  im- 
petuous; vehement.  Macaulay. 

Hot'house'  (-hous'),  re.  1.  A  house  kept  warm  to 
shelter  tender  pi^vi/cs  and  shrubs  from  the  cold  air;  a 
place  in  which  the  plants^ of  warner  olimates  may  be 
reared,  and  fruits  ripened, 

2.  A  bagnio,  or  bathing  house,     [Ois.j  BUdk. 
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3.  A  brothel ;  a  bagnio.     [Obs.l  B.  Jonson. 

4.  {Pottery)  A  heated  room  for  drying  green  ware. 
Hot'-Uv'ered  (hot'lTv'erd),  a.     Of  an  excitable  or 

irritable  temperament ;  irascible.  Milton. 

Hot'ly,  adv.  [From  Hot,  a.]  1.  In  a  hot  or  fiery 
manner  ;  ardently ;  vehemently ;  violently  ;  hastily ;  as, 
a  stag  hotly  pursued. 

2.  In  a  lustful  manner  ;  lustfully.  Dryden. 

Hot'-mouthed'  (-mouthd'),  a-    Headstrong. 

That  hot-mouthed  beast  that  bears  against  the  curb.    Dryden. 

Hot'ness,  n.     1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  hot. 

2.  Heat  or  excitement  of  mind  or  manner ;  violence  ; 
vehemence  ;  impetuosity ;  ardor  ;  fury.  3f.  Arnold. 

Hot'press'  (-prgs'),  v.  t.  To  apply  heat  to,  in  con- 
junction with  mechanical  pressure,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  smooth  and  glossy  surface,  or  to  express  oil, 
etc. ;  as,  to  hotpress  paper,  linen,  etc. 

Hot'presseii'  (-presf),  a..  Pressed  while  heat  is  ap- 
plied.    See  Hotpress,  v.  t. 

Hot'-Short' (-shSrf),  a.  {Metal.)  More  or  less  brittle 
when  heated  ;  as,  hot-short  iron. 

Hot'-splr'it-ed  (-spir'It-gd),  a.  Having  a  fiery  spirit ; 
hot-headed. 

Hot'spur'  (-spQr'),  n.  [Hot  -\-  spur.l  A  rash,  hot- 
headed man.  Holinshed. 

Hot'spur',  Hot'spurrefl'  (-spflrd'),  a.  Violent;  im- 
petuous; headstrong.  Spenser.    Peacham. 

Hot'ton-tOt  (h5t't'n-t8t),  n.  [D.  Hottentot ;  —  so 
called  from  hot  and  tot,  two  syllables  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  their  language.  Wedgwood.']  1.  {Ethnol.) 
One  of  a  degraded  and  savage  race  of  South  Africa,  with 
yellowish  brown  complexion,  high  cheek  bones,  and 
woolly  hair  growing  in  tufts. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Hottentots,  which  is  remarka- 
ble for  its  clicking  sounds. 

Hottentot  cherry  (Bot.),  a  South  African  plant  of  the 
genus  Cassine  (C.  maurocenia),  having  handsome  foliage, 
with  generally  inconspicuous  white  or  green  flowers. 
Loudon.  —  Hottentot's  bread.  (Bot.)  See  Elephant's  foot 
(a),  under  Elephant. 

Hot'ten-tot-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  A  term  employed  to  de- 
scribe one  of  the  varieties  of  stammering.  Tylor. 

Hou'dah  (hou'da),  n.     See  Howdah. 

Hough  (h5k),  n.    Same  as  Hook,  a  joint. 

Hough,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  HouoHED  (hSkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  HocaHiNQ.]     Same  as  Hock,  to  hamstring. 

Hough,  n.  [Of.  D.  hah.  Cf.  Hack.]  An  adz  ;  a  hoe. 
[Obs.]  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

Hough,  V.  t.     To  cut  with  a  hoe.     [Obs.]       Johnson. 

Hou'let  (hou'let),  n.    (Zool.)  An  owl.     See  Howlet. 

Hoult  (holt),  re.  A  piece  of  woodland ;  a  small  wood. 
[Obs.l    See  Holt. 

Hound  (hound),  n.  [OE.  hound,  hund,  dog,  AS. 
hund ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  hund,  D.  hand,  G.  hund, 
OHG.  hunt,  Icel.  hundr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  hund,  Goth,  hunds, 
and  prob.  to  Lith.  szS,,  Ir.  &  Gael,  cu,  L.  canis,  Gr. 
Kvav,  Kvvoi,  Skr.  fvan.  V229.  Cf.  Canine,  Cynic, 
Kennel.]  1.  {Zo'ol.)  A  variety  of  the  domestic  dog, 
usually  having  large,  drooping  ears,  esp.  one  which  hunts 
game  by  scent,  as  the  foxhound,  bloodhound,  deerhound, 
but  also  used  for  various  breeds  of  fleet  hunting  dogs, 
as  the  greyhound,  boarhound,  etc. 

Hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs.      Skak. 

2.  A  despicable  person.   "Boy!  false /wund .'"  Shak, 

3.  {Zool.)  A  houndfish. 

4.  pi.  (Naut.)  Projections  at  the  masthead,  serving 
as  a  support  for  the  trestletrees  and  top  to  rest  on. 

5.  A  side  bar  used  to  strengthen  portions  of  the  run- 
ning gear  of  a  vehicle. 

To  follow  the  hoonds,  to  hunt  with  hounds. 

Hound,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hounded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
lib.  n.  Hounding.]  1.  To  set  on  the  chase ;  to  incite  to 
pursuit ;  as,  to  hound  a  dog  at  a  hare  ;  to  hound  on  pur- 
suers. Abp.  Bramhall. 

2.  To  hunt  or  chase  with  hounds,  or  as  with  hounds. 

L'Estrange. 

Hound'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  {Zool.)  Any  small  shark  of 
the  genus  Galeus  or  Mustelus,  of  which  there  are  several 
species,  as  the  smooth  houndfish  {G.  canis)  of  Europe 
and  America ;  —  called  also  houndshark,  and  dogfish. 


Smooth  Houndfish  iGaUus  can\s). 


r"  The  European  uursehound,  or  small-spotted  dog- 
,  is  Scyllium  canicula;  the  rough  houndfish,  or 
large-spotted  dogfish,  is  S.  catulus.  The  name  has  also 
sometimes  been  applied  to  the  bluefish  (Pomatomus  sal- 
tatrix),  and  to  the  silver  gar. 

Hound'lng,  7i.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  hounds. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  part  of  a  mast  below  the  hounds  and 
above  the  deck. 

Hound' S'-tongue'  (houndz'tiing'),  n.  [AS.  hundes 
tunge.]  {Bot.)  A  biennial  weed  {Cynoglossum  officinale), 
with  soft  tongue-shaped  leaves,  and  an  offensive  odor. 
It  bears  nutlets  covered  with  barbed  or  hooked  prickles. 
Called  also  dog's-tongne. 

Houp  (hoop),  re.    '(;?oo;.)  See  Hoopoe.     [06s.] 

Hour  (our),  n.  [OE.  hour,  our,  hore,  ure,  OF.  hnre, 
ore,  ure,  F.  henre,  L.  hora,  fr.  Gr.  upa,  orig.,  a  definite 
space  of  time,  fixed  by  natural  laws  ;  hence,  a  season, 
tlie  time  of  tlie  day,  an  hour.  See  Year,  and  cf.  Horo- 
LooE,  Horoscope.]  1.  The  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  day  ; 
sixty  minutes. 

2.  The  time  of  the  day,  as  expressed  in  hours  and 
minutes,  and  indicated  by  a  timepiece ;  as,  what  is  the 
hour  f     At  what  hour  shall  we  meet  Y 

3.  Fixed  or  appointed  time ;  conjuncture  ;  a  particu 


lar  time  or  occasion ;  as,  the  hour  of  greatest  peril ;  the 
man  for  the  hour. 

Woman,  .  .  ,  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come.    John  ii.  4. 
This  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness.  Ltdce  xxii.  53. 

4.  pi.  {P.  C.  Ch.)  Certain  prayers  to  be  repeated  at 
stated  times  of  the  day,  as  matins  and  vespers. 

5.  A  measure  of  distance  traveled. 

Vilvoordeu,  three  hours  from  Brussels.    J.  P.  Peters. 

After  hours,  after  the  time  appointed  for  one's  regular 
labor.  —  Canonical  hours.  See  under  Canonical.  —  Hour 
angle  (Astron.),  the  angle  between  the  hour  circle  passing 
through  a  given  body,  and  the  meridian  of  a  place.  — 
Hour  circle.  (Astron.)  (a)  Any  circle  of  the  sphere  pass- 
ing through  the  two  poles  of  the  equator ;  esp. ,  one  of  the 
circles  drawn  on  an  artificial  globe  through  the  poles,  and 
dividing  the  equator  into  spaces  of  15°,  or  one  hour,  each. 
(6)  A  circle  upon  an  equatorial  telescope  lying  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  and  graduated  in  hours 
and  subdivisions  of  hours  of  right  ascension,  (e)  A  small 
brass  circle  attached  to  the  north  pole  of  an  artificial 
glotje,  and  divided  into  twenty-four  parts  or  hours.  It  is 
used  to  mark  ditferences  of  time  in  working  problems  on 
the  globe.  —  Hour  hand,  the  hand  or  index  which  shows 
the  hour  on  a  timepiece. —Hour  line,  (a)  (Astron.)  Aline 
indicating  the  hour,  (b)  (Dialing)  A  line  on  whicli  the 
shadow  falls  at  a  given  hour ;  the  intersection  of  an  hour 
circle  with  the  face  of  the  dial.  —  Hour  plate,  the  plate 
of  a  timepiece  on  which  the  hours  are  marked  ;  the  dial. 
Locke.  —  Sidereal  hour,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  side- 
real day.  —  Solar  hour,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  solar 
day.  —  The  small  hours,  the  early  hours  of  the  morning, 
as  one  o'clock,  two  o'clock,  etc.  —  To  keep  good  hours, 
to  be  regular  in  going  to  bed  early. 

Hour'glass'  (our'glas'),  re.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing time,  especially  the  interval  of  an  hour. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  having  two  com- 
partments, from  the  uppermost  of  which  a 
quantity  of  sand,  water,  or  mercury  occu- 
pies an  hour  in  rurming  through  a  small 
aperture  into  the  lower. 

i^^  A  similar  instrument  measuring  any 
other  interval  of  time  takes  its  name  from 
the  interval  measured :  as,  a  half-hour  glass, 
a  half-minute  glass.  A  three-minute  glass  is 
sometimes  called  an  egg-glass,  from  being 
used  to  time  the  boiling  of  eggs.  Hourglass 

Hou'rl  (hou'ri),  n. ;  pi.   HouRis  (-riz). 
[Per.  hurl,  hura,  hur ;  akin  to  At.   hur,  pi.   of  ahwar 
beautiful-eyed,  black-eyed.]     A  nymph  of  paradise  ;  — 
so  called  by  the  Mohammedans. 

Hour'ly  (our'iy),  a.  Happening  or  done  every  hour  ; 
occurring  hour  by  hour ;  frequent ;  often  repeated ;  re- 
newed hour  by  hour  ;  continual. 

In  hourly  expectation  of  a  martyrdom.  Sharp. 

Hourly,  adv.     Every  hour  ;  frequently ;  continuaHy. 
Great  was  their  strife,  which  hourly  was  renewed.    Dryden. 

Hours  (ourz),  n.  pi.  [A  translation  of  L.  Horae  (Gr. 
'fipai).  See  Hour.]  {BIyth.)  Goddesses  of  the  seasons, 
or  of  the  hours  of  the  day. 

Lo  I  where  the  rosy-hosomed  Hours, 

Fair  Venus'  train,  appear.  Gray. 

Hous'age  (houz'aj),  re.  [From  House.]  A  fee  for 
keeping  goods  in  a  house.     [iJ.]  Chambers. 

House  (hous),  re.  /  pi.  Houses  (houz^gz).  [OE.  hous, 
hus,  AS.  hUs  ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  hus,  D.  huis,  OHG. 
hUs,  G.  haus,  Icel.  hUs,  Sw.  hus,  Dan.  huus,  Goth,  gud- 
hUs,  house  of  God,  temple  ;  and  prob.  to  E.  hide  to  con- 
ceal. See  Hide,  and  cf.  Hoard,  Husband,  Hussy,  Hus- 
tings.] 1.  A  structure  intended  or  used  as  a  habitation 
or  shelter  for  animals  of  any  kind ;  but  especially,  a  build- 
ing or  edifice  for  the  habitation  of  man;  a  dwelling 
place ;  a  mansion. 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in  ;  not  to  look  on.       Bacon. 
Bees  with  smoke  and  doves  with  noisome  stench 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away.  Shak. 

2.  Household  affairs ;  domestic  concerns  ;  particularly 
in  the  phrase  to  keep  house.    See  below. 

3.  Those  who  dwell  in  the  same  house ;  a  household. 

One  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house.       Acts  x.  2. 

4.  A  family  of  ancestors,  descendants,  and  kindred ; 
a  race  of  persons  from  the  same  stock ;  a  tribe ;  especially, 
a  noble  family  or  an  illustrious  race ;  as,  the  house  of 
Austria ;  the  house  of  Hanover  ;  the  house  of  Israel. 

The  last  remaining  pillar  of  their  house. 

The  one  transmitter  of  their  ancient  name.      Tennyson. 

5.  One  of  the  estates  of  a  kingdom  or  other  govern- 
ment assembled  in  parliament  or  legislature  ;  a  body  of 
men  united  in  a  legislative  capacity ;  as,  the  House  of 
Lords ;  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; also,  a  quoi'um  of  such  a  body.  See  Con- 
gress, and  Parliament. 

6.  {Com.)  A  firm,  or  commercial  establishment. 

7.  A  public  house ;  an  inn ;  a  hotel. 

8.  {Astrol.)  A  twelfth  part  of  the  heavens,  as  divided 
by  six  circles  intersecting  at  the  north  and  south  points 
of  the  horizon,  used  by  astrologers  in  noting  the  posi- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  casting  horoscopes  or 
nativities.  The  houses  were  regarded  as  fixed  in  re- 
spect to  the  horizon,  and  numbered  from  the  one  at  the 
eastern  horizon,  called  the  ascendant,  first  house,  or 
house  o//i/e,  downward,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
revolution,  the  stars  and  planets  passing  through  them 
in  the  reverse  order  every  twenty-four  hours. 

9.  A  square  on  a  chessboard,  regarded  as  the  proper 
place  of  a  piece. 

10.  An  audience ;  an  assembly  of  hearers,  as  at  a  lec- 
ture, a  theater,  etc. ;  as,  a  thin  or  a  full  liouse. 

11.  The  body,  as  the  habitation  of  the  soul. 

This  mortal  houi^e  I  '11  ruin, 
Do  Cirsar  wluit  \\v  can.  Shnk. 

12.  [With  an  adj.,  as  narrow,  dark,  etc.]  The  grave. 
" Tlie  narrow  house."  Bryant. 

^SW  House  is  much  used  adjectively  and  as  the  first 
element  of  compounds.  The  sense  is  u.sually  obvious; 
as,  liousr  cricltct,  /(o«AV'maid,  house  painter,  /(»((.srwork. 

House  ant  (Xoiil.),  a  very  small,  yellowish  browii  ant 
(Mgrmica  uiolc.sia),  whidi  often  infests  houses,  and  some- 


times becomes  a  great  pest.  —  House  of  Bishops  (Prot.  Bpis. 
Ch.),  one  of  the  two  bodies  composing  a  general  conven- 
tion, the  other  being  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Dep- 
uties. —  House  boat,  a  covered  boat  used  as  a  dwelling.  — 
House  of  call,  a  place,  usually  a  public  house,  where  jour- 
neymen connected  with  a  particular  trade  assemble  when 
out  of  work,  ready  for  the  eoW  of  employers.  [Eng.\  Sim- 
m on f/.s. —House  car  (Railroad),  a  freight  car  with  mclos- 
ing  sides  and  a  roof ;  a  box  car.  —  House  of  correction.  See 
Correction.  — House  cricket  (Zool.),  a  European  cricket 
(Grylhis  do- 
me s  t  i  cu  s), 
which  fre- 
quently lives 

in  houses,  be-  .s>vy 

tween    the  "'"^  (^        -i- 

chinmeys  and  European  House  Cricket, 

fireplaces.  It  is  noted  for  the  loud  chirping  or  stridula- 
tion  of  the  males.  —  House  dog,  a  dog  kept  in  or  about  a 
dwelling  house.  —  House  finch  (Zool.),  the  burion.  —  House 
flag,  a  flag  denoting  the  commercial  house  to  which  a  mer- 
chant vessel  belongs.  —  House 
fly  (^oo/.),  a  common  fly  (esp. 
Musca  domeslica),  which  in- 
fests houses  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  Its  larva  is  a 
maggot  which  lives  in  decay- 
ing substances  or  excrement, 
about  sink  drains,  etc.  —  House 
of  God,  a  temple  or  church.  — 
House  of  ill  fame.  See  PI  fame, 
under  III,  a.  —  House  martin 
(Zool.),  a  common  European 
swallow  (Hirundo  urbica).  It 
has  feathered  feet,  and  builds 
its  nest  of  mud  against  the 
walls  of  buildings.  Called  also  House  Fly  (Jftsca  dornesti- 
house  swallow,  and  window  ca).  a  Proboscis,  much  en- 
martin.  -  House  mouse  (Zool.),,  '"#<'i-l?5?'"yT''?iI^J?" 
the  common  mouse  (Mus  mvs-]  <=  f  ^ilV^^or  M^4ot  ■  ^z. 
cuius).  -  House    physician,    the     SnirM?!  ^^^SSOt ,  sp 

resident  medical  adviser  of  a       '^ 

hospital  or  other  public  institution.  — House  snake  (Zo'ol.), 
the  milk  snake.  —  House  sparrow  (Zo'ol.),  the  common  Eu- 
ropean sparrow  (Passer  domesticus).  It  has  recently 
been  introduced  into  America,  where  it  has  become  very 
abundant,  esp.  in  cities.  Called  also  thatch  .sparrow.  — 
House  spider  (Zo'ol.),  any 
spider  which  habitually 
lives  in  houses.  Among 
the  most  common  species 
are  Theridium  tepidario- 
rum.  and  Tegenaria  do- 
m.estica.  —  House  surgeon, 
the  resident  surgeon  of  a 
hospital.  —  House  wren 
(Zo'ol. ),  the  common  wren 
of  the  Eastern  United 
States  (Troglodytes  'Bouse  Smder  (Theridium  tepida^ 
a'edon).  It  is  common  riorum).  Somewhat  enlarged. 
about  houses  and  in  gardens,  and  is  noted  for  its  vivac- 
ity, and  loud  musical  notes.  See  Wren.  —  Religious  house, 
a  monastery  or  convent.  —  The  White  House,  the  official 
residence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  — 
hence,  colloquially,  the  office  of  President.  —  To  bring 
down  the  house.  See  under  Bring.  —  To  keep  house,  to 
maintain  an  independent  domestic  establisliment.  —  To 
keep  open  house,  to  entertain  friends  at  all  times.ll 

Syn.  — Dwelling;  residence;  abode.     See  Tenement. 

House  (houz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Housed  (houzd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Housing.]  [AS.  hUsian.]  1.  To  take  or 
put  into  a  house  ;  to  shelter  under  a  roof ;  to  cover  from 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather ;  to  protect  by  covering ; 
as,  to  house  one's  family  in  a  comfortable  home ;  to 
house  farming  utensils  ;  to  house  cattle. 

At  length  have  housed  me  in  a  humble  shed.      Young. 

House  your  choicest  cai-nations,  or  rather  set  them  under  a 
penthouse.  Evehjn. 

2.  To  drive  to  a  shelter.  Shak. 

3.  To  admit  to  residence  ;  to  harbor. 

Palladius  wished  him  to  house  all  the  Helots.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  To  deposit  and  cover,  as  in  the  grave.  Sandys. 

5.  {Naut.)  To  stow  in  a  safe  place ;  to  take  down  and 
make  safe ;  as,  to  house  the  upper  spars. 

House,  V.  i.  1.  To  take  shelter  or  lodgings ;  to  abide ; 
to  dwell ;  to  lodge. 

You  shall  not  house  with  me.  Shak. 

2.  (Astrol.)  To  have  a  position  in  one  of  the  houses. 
See  House,  re.,  8.    "Where  Saturn  Aoj^ses."        Dryden. 

HouseHbOte'  (hous'bof),  n.  [House  -\-  bote.'}  (Imw) 
Wood  allowed  to  a  tenant  for  repairing  the  house  and 
for  fuel.     This  latter  is  often  called  firebote.     See  Bote. 

House1)reak'er  (-brak'er),  re.  One  who  is  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  housebreaking. 

House'breall'lng,  n.  'The  act  of  breaking  open  and 
entering,  with  a  felonious  purpose,  the  dwelling  house  of 
another,  whether  done  by  day  or  night.  See  Burglary, 
and  To  break  a  house,  under  Break. 

HouselJUild'er  (-bTld'er),  re.  One  whose  business  is 
to  build  houses  ;  a  housewright. 

House'carl'  (-kiirl'),  re.  [OE.  huscarle.  See  House, 
and  Carl.]  {Eng.  Archwol.)  A  household  servant;  also, 
one  of  the  bodyguard  of  King  Canute. 

House'hold'  (-hold'),  «.  1.  Those  who  dwell  under 
the  same  roof  and  compose  a  family. 

And  culls,  without  affecting  airs, 

IMs //o(/.<(7/o/(/ twice  a  day  to  prayers.  Sw\i't, 

2.  A  line  of  ancestry ;  a  race  or  house.     [06.!.]    Shak. 

House'hold',  a.  Belonging  to  the  house  and  family ; 
domestic;  as,  housrJinhl  iuvmiwre;  household  aSa'irs. 

Household  bread,  bread  niiulo  in  the  house  for  common 
use;  hence,  broad  that  is  not  of  the  finest  qunlitv.  IC/i,'.] 
—  Household  sods  [liOiu.  Aufiq.),  thi^  gods  presidiiiir  t>ver 
the  liiiiisc  anil  laniily  ;  the  l.ui-is  nnd  Pnintis :  heiiee,  all 
objiM'ts  eiule;tved  by  association  witli  liome.  Household 
troops,  troops  a|i|H)intod  to  attend  and  guard  the  sov- 
ei'eign  or  his  resuleiiee. 

House'hold'er  (-Er),  n.  The  master  or  head  of  a 
family ;  one  who  occupies  a  house  with  his  family. 

Towns  in  which  ahnost  every  houschnhlcr  was  an  Eni::U8h 
Protestant.  Macaulai/. 

Compound  householder.    See  under  Compound,  a. 
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HOUSe'keep'er  (hous'kep'er),  n.  1.  One  who  occu- 
pies a  house  with  his  family  ;  a  householder ;  the  master 
or  mistress  of  a  family.  Locke. 

2.  One  who  does,  or  oversees,  the  work  of  keeping 
house ;  as,  his  wife  is  a  good  housekeeper ;  often,  a 
woman  hired  to  superintend  the  servants  of  a  house- 
hold and  manage  the  ordinary  domestic  affairs. 

3.  One  who  exercises  hospitality,  or  has  a  plentiful 
and  hospitable  household.     [Ote.]  Sir  tl.  Wollon. 

4.  One  who  keeps  or  stays  much  at  home,     [if.] 

You  are  manifest  housekeepers.  Shak. 

5.  A  house  dog.     {,Obs.'\  Shak. 
House'keep'lng,   n.      1.    The  state   of   occupying   a 

dwelling  house  as  a  houseliolder. 

2.  Care  of  domestic  concerns ;  management  of  a  house 
and  home  affairs. 

3.  Hospitality  ;  a  liberal  and  hospitable  table  ;  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions.     \_Obs.'] 

Tell  me,  softly  and  hastily,  what 's  in  the  pantry  ? 
Small  housekcepino  enough,  said  Phoebe.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

House'keep'illg,  a.  Domestic  ;  used  in  a  family ; 
as,  hoxtsekeeping  commodities. 

Hou'sel  (hou'zSl),  n.  [OE.  housel,  husel,  AS.  husel  ; 
akin  to  Icel.  Aurf,  Goth,  hunsl  a  sacrifice.]  The  eucha- 
rist.     [Archaic]  Rom.  of  R.    Tennyson. 

Hou'sel,  V.  t.  [AS.  hv,slian.'\  To  administer  the 
eucharist  to.     [Archaic']  Chaucer. 

Houseleek'  (hous'lek'),  n.  [House  +  leek.]  (Bof.) 
A  succulent  plant  of  the  genus  SeTn- 
pervivum  {S.  tectorum),  originally  a 
native  of  subalpine  Europe,  but  now 
found  very  generally  on  old  waUs 
and  roofs.  It  is  very  tenacious  of 
life  under  drought  and  heat ;  — 
called  also  ayegreen. 

House'less,  a.  Destitute  of  the 
shelter  of  a  house ;  shelterless ; 
homeless ;  as,  a  houseless  wanderer. 

House'less-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  houseless. 

Housellne'  (-Hn'),  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  Ime  of  three 
strands  used  for  seizing  ;  — called  also  housing.      Toiten. 

House'Ung  (-ITng),  a.     Same  as  Hocsling. 

House'maid'  (-mad'),  n.  A  female  servant  employed 
to  do  housework,  esp.  to  take  care  of  the  rooms. 

Eoosemaid's  knee  (Med. ),  a  swelling  over  the  knee,  due 
to  an  enlargement  of  the  bursa  in  the  front  of  the  knee- 
pan  ;  —  so  called  because  frequently  occurring  in  servant 
girls  who  work  upon  their  knees. 

House'mate'  (-mat'),  n.  One  who  dwells  in  the  same 
house  with  another.  R.  Browning. 

House'room'  (-room'),  n.  Room  or  place  in  a  house ; 
as,  to  give  any  one  houseroom. 

House'warm'Ing  (-warm'Ing),  ».  A  feast  or  merry- 
making made  by  or  for  a  ifamily  or  business  firm  on  tak- 
ing possession  of  a  new  house  or  premises.  Johnson. 

House'wife'  (hous'vnf' ;    277),  n.      [House  +  wife. 

Of.  Hussy.]     1.  The  wife  of  a  householder  ;  the  mistress 

of  a  family ;  the  female  head  of  a  household.  Shak. 

He  a  good  husband,  a  good  hotisewife  she.         Dryden. 

2.  (Usually  pronounced  hiiz'if.)  [See  Hussy,  in  this 
sense.]  A  little  case  or  bag  for  materials  used  in  sew- 
ing, and  for  other  articles  of  female  work ;  —  called  also 
hussy.     ["Written  also  huswife.]  P.  Skelton. 

3.  A  hussy.     [R.]    [Usually  written  huswife.]    Shak. 
Sailor's  honsewife,  a  ditty-bag. 

House'Wife'  (hous'wif),  1  v.  t.     To  manage  with  skill 
House'wive'  (-wiv'),         )     and  economy,  as  a  house- 
wife or  other  female  manager  ;  to  economize. 

Conferred  those  moneys  on  the  nuns,  which  since  they  have 
well  hoitsewived.  Fuller. 

House'wife'ly  (hous'wif'ly),  a.  Pertaining  or  appro- 
priate to  a  housewife  ;  domestic ;  economical ;  prudent. 
A  good  sort  of  woman,  ladylike  and  housewifely.   Sir  W.  Scott. 

House'Wif'er-y  (hous'wif'er-y  ;  277),  n.  The  business 
of  the  mistress  of  a  family ;  female  management  of  do- 
mestic concerns. 

House'work'  (-wfirk'),  n.  The  work  belonging  to 
housekeeping ;  especially,  kitchen  work,  sweeping,  scrub- 
bing, bed  maMng,  and  the  like. 

House'wright'  (-rlf),  n.     A  builder  of  houses. 

Hous'ing  (houz'Tng),  n.  [From  House.  In  some  of 
its  senses  this  word  has  been  confused  with  the  follow- 
ing word.]  1.  The  act  of  putting  or  receiving  under 
shelter ;  the  state  of  dwelling  in  a  habitation. 

2.  That  which  shelters  or  covers ;  houses,  taken  col- 
lectively. Fabyan. 

3.  {Arch.)  (a)  The  space  taken  out  of  one  solid,  to 
admit  the  insertion  of  part  of  another,  as  the  end  of  one 
timber  in  the  side  of  another.     (J)  A  niche  for  a  statue. 

4.  {Mach.)  A  frame  or  support  for  holding  something 
in  place,  as  journal  boxes,  etc. 

5.  {Naut.)  {a)  That  portion  of  a  mast  or  bowsprit 
which  is  beneath  the  deck  or  within  the  vessel.  (J)  A 
covering  or  protection,  as  an  awning  over  the  deck  of  a 
ship  when  laid  up.     (e)  A  houseline.     See  Houseline. 

Hous'ing,  n.  [From  Houss.]  1.  A  cover  or  cloth  for 
a  horse's  saddle,  as  an  ornamental  or  military  appendage ; 
a  saddlecloth ;  a  horse  cloth ;  in  plural,  trappings. 

2.  An  appendage  to  the  hames  or  collar  of  a  harness. 

Hous11ng(hous'lTng),a.  [SeeHousEL.]  Sacramental; 
as,  housling  fire.     [R.]  Spenser. 

Houss  (hous),  n.  [F.  housse,  LL.  hulcia,  it.  OHG. 
hulst ;  akin  to  E.  holster.  See  Holster,  and  cf.  2d 
Housrao.]     A  saddlecloth ;  a  housing.     [Obs.]    Dryden. 

II  Hou'tOU  (hou'tou),  n.  [From  its  note.]  {Zool.)  A 
beautiful  South  American  motmot.  Waterton. 

Houve  (houv),  n.  [AS.  hufe.]  A  head  covering  of 
various  kinds ;  a  hood  ;  a  coif  ;  a  cap.     [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Hou-yhnhnm'  (hoo-Tn'm'  or  hoo'in'm),  n.  One  of 
the  race  of  horses  described  by  Swift  in  his  imaginary 
travels  of  Lemuel  Gulliver.  The  Houyhnhnms  were 
endowed  with  reason  and  noble  qualities  ;    subject  to 


them  were  the  Yahoos,  a  race  of  brutes  having  the  form 
and  all  the  worst  vices  of  men. 
Hove  (hov),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Heave. 

Hove  short.  Hove  to,  etc.  See  To  heave  a  cable  short. 
To  heave  a  ship  to,  etc.,  under  Heave. 

Hove,  V.  i.  &  t.  To  rise ;  to  sweU  ;  to  heave  ;  to  cause 
to  swell.     ^Obs.  or  Scot.]  Holland.     Burns. 

Hove,  V.  i.  [OE.  hoven.  See  Hover.]  To  hover 
around  ;  to  loiter  ;  to  lurk.     [Obs.]  Gower. 

Hov'el  (hov'Sl),  n.  [OE.  hovel,  hovil,  prob.  a  dim. 
fr.  AS.  Ao/ house  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  Ao/ court,  yard,  Icel. 
hof  temple  ;  cf .  Prov.  E.  hove  to  take  shelter,  heuf  shel- 
ter, home.]  1.  An  open  shed  for  sheltering  cattle,  or 
protecting  produce,  etc.,  from  the  weather.   Brande  &  C. 

2.  A  poor  cottage  ;  a  small,  mean  house  ;  a  hut. 

3.  {Porcelain  Manuf.)  A  large  conical  brick  structure 
around  which  the  firing  kilns  are  grouped.  Knight. 

Hov'el,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hoveled  (-eld)  or  Hov- 
elled ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hovelino  or  Hovelling.]  To  put 
in  a  hovel ;  to  shelter. 

To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn.       Shak. 
The  poor  are  hoveled  and  hustled  together.     Tennyson. 

Hov'el-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  assists  in  saving  life  and 
property  from  a  wreck  ;  a  coast  boatman.  [Written  also 
hoveller.]     [Prov.  Eng.]  G.  P.  R.  James. 

Hov'el-ing,  n.  A  method  of  securing  a  good  draught 
in  chimneys  by  covering  the  top,  leaving  openings  in  the 
sides,  or  by  carrying  up  two  of  the  sides  higher  than  the 
other  two.     [Written  also  hovelling.] 

Ho'ven  (ho'v'n),  obs.  or  archaic  p.  p.  of  Heave. 

Ho'ven  (hoo'v'n),  a.  Affected  with  the  disease  called 
hoove  ;  as,  hoven  cattle. 

Hov'er  (huv'er),  n.  [Etymol.  doubtful.]  A  cover  ;  a 
shelter ;  a  protection.     [Archaic]    Carew.    C.  Kingsley. 

Hov'er,  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Hovered  (-erd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Hovering.]  [OE.  hoveren,  and  hoven,  prob.  orig., 
to  abide,  linger,  and  fr.  AS.  hof  house  ;  cf.  OFries.  hovia 
to  receive  into  one's  house.  See  Hovel.]  1.  To  hang 
fluttering  in  the  air,  or  on  the  wing ;  to  remain  in  flight 
or  floating  about  or  over  a  place  or  object ;  to  be  sus- 
pended in  the  air  above  something. 

Great  flights  of  birds  are  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  set- 

tUng  on  it.  Addison. 

A  hovering  mist  came  swimming  o'er  his  sight.     Dryden. 

2.  To  hang  about ;  to  move  to  and  fro  near  a  place, 
threateningly,  watchfully,  or  irresolutely. 

Agricola  having  sent  his  navy  to  hover  on  the  coast.    Milton. 
Hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill.  Shak. 

Hov'er-er  (-er),  n.  A  device  in  an  incubator  for  pro- 
tecting the  young  chickens  and  keeping  them  warm. 

Hov'er-hawk'  (-hak'),  n.     {Zool.)  The  kestrel. 

Hov'er-lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  hovering  manner. 

How  (hou),  adv.  [OE.  how,  hou,  hu,  hwu,  AS.  hU, 
from  the  same  root  as  hwa,  hwset,  who,  what,  pron.  in- 
terrog.  ;  akin  to  OS.  hwo  how,  D.  hoe,  cf.  6.  ivie  how, 
Goth,  hwe  wherewith,  hwaiwa  how.  V182.  See  Who, 
and  cf.  Why.]  1.  In  what  manner  or  way ;  by  what 
means  or  process. 

How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old  ?      John  iii.  4. 

2.  To  what  degree  or  extent,  number  or  amount ;  in 
what  proportion  ;  by  what  measure  or  quantity. 

O,  how  love  I  thy  law  !  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day. 

Fs.  cxix.  97. 

By  how  much  they  would  diminish  the  present  extent  of  tlie 

sea,  so  much  they  would  impair  the  fertility,  and  fountains, 

and  rivers  of  the  earth.  Beiitley. 

3.  For  what  reason ;  from  what  cause. 

How  now,  my  love  1  why  is  your  cheek  go  pale  ?    Shak. 

4.  In  what  state,  condition,  or  plight. 

How,  and  with  what  reproach,  shall  I  return  ?    Dryden. 

5.  By  what  name,  designation,  or  title. 

How  art  thou  called  ?  Shak. 

6.  At  what  price  ;  how  dear.     [Obs.] 

How  a  score  of  ewes  now  ?  Shak. 

d^^  How  is  used  in  each  sense,  interrogatively,  inter- 
jectionally,  and  relatively ;  it  is  also  often  employed  to 
emphasize  an  mterrogation  or  exclamation.  "  How  are 
the  mighty  fallen  !  "  2  Sam.  i.  27.  Sometimes,  also,  it  is 
used  as  a  noun ;  —  as,  the  how,  the  when,  the  wherefore. 
Shelley. 
Let  me  beg  you  —  don't  say  "  How  ?  "  for  "  What  ?  "  Holmes. 

II  How-adj'i  (hou-Sj'y),  n.     [Ar.]     1.  A  traveler. 

2.  A  merchant ;  —  so  called  in  the  East  because  mer- 
chants were  formerly  the  chief  travelers. 

How-be'it  (hou-be'it),  conf.  [How  +  6e  +  it.]  Be 
it  as  it  may  ;  nevertheless ;  notwithstanding ;  although  ; 
albeit ;  yet ;  but ;  however. 

The  Moor — howheit  that  I  endure  him  not  — 

Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature.  Shak. 

How'dah  (hou'da),  n.  [Ar.  hawdaj.]  A  seat  or  pa- 
vOion,  generally  covered,  fastened  on  the  back  of  an  ele- 
phant, for  the  rider  or  riders.     [Written  also  houdah.] 

How'dy  (hou'd^),  n.  [Scot.,  also  houdy-wiie.  Of 
uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  OSw.  jordgumma ;  or  perh.  fr.  E. 
hov)  d'  ye.]    A  midwife.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

How'el  (hou'el),  n.  A  tool  used  by  coopers  for  smooth- 
ing and  chamfering  their  work,  especially  the  inside  of 
casks. 

How'el,  V.  t.   To  smooth ;  to  plane  ;  as,  to  howel  a  cask. 

How'ell,  n.     The  upper  stage  of  a  porcelain  furnace. 

How-ev'er  (hou-ev'er),  adv.     [Sometimes  contracted 

into  however.]     1.  In  whatever  manner,  way,  or  degree. 

However  yet  they  me  despise  and  spite.         Spenser. 

However  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault.    Shak. 

2.  At  all  events ;  at  least ;  in  any  case. 

Our  chief  end  is  to  be  freed  from  all,  if  it  may  be,  however 
from  the  greatest  evils.  Tillotson. 

How-ev'er,  conj.  Nevertheless  ;  notwithstanding  ; 
yet ;  still ;  though  ;  as,  I  shall  not  oppose  your  design ;  I 
can  not,  however,  approve  of  it. 

In  your  excuse  your  love  does  little  say  ; 

You  might  howe'er  have  took  a  better  way.      Dryden. 


Syn.  —  However,  At  Least,  Nevertheless, 
These  words,  as  here  compared,  have  an  adversative 
sense  in  reference  to  something  referred  to  in  the  context . 
However  is  the  most  general,  and  leads  to  a  final  conclu- 
sion or  decision.  Thus  we  say,  the  truth,  however,  has 
not  yet  fully  come  out ;  i.  e.,  such  is  the  speaker's  con- 
clusion in  view  of  the  whole  case.  So  also  we  say,  hoic- 
ever,  you  may  rely  on  my  assistance  to  that  amount ;  i.  e., 
at  all  events,  whatever  may  happen,  this  is  my  final  deci- 
sion. At  least  is  adversative  in  another  way.  It  points 
out  the  utmost  concession  that  can  possibly  be  required, 
and  still  marks  the  adversative  conclusion  ;  as,  at  least, 
tills  must  be  done  ;  whatever  may  be  our  love  of  peace, 
we  must  at  least  maintain  the  rights  of  conscience.  Nev- 
ertheless denotes  that  though  the  concession  be  fully 
made,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  ;  as,  nevertheless, 
we  must  go  forward.  Yet  signifies  that  however  extreme 
the  suiiposition  or  fact  conceded  may  be,  the  consequence 
which  might  naturally  be  expected  does  not  and  will  not 
follow  ;  as,  though  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not 
deny  thee  ;  though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him. 
Cf .  But. 

How'itZ  (hou'its),  n.^   A  howitzer.     [Obs.] 

How'itZ-er  (hou'Its-er),  n.  [G.  haubitze,  formerly 
hauffnitz,  Bohem.  haufnice,  orig.,  a  sling.]  (3Iil.)  {a) 
A  gun  so  short  that  the  ^, , — j 

projectile,  which  was 
hollow,  could  be  put 
in  its  place  by  hand ;  a 
kind  of  mortar.  [Obs.] 
{b)  A  short,  light,  large- 
bore    cannon,    usually 

having    a    chamber   of    Howitzer.     Diagram  showing  the 
smaller  diameter  than       piece  with  Vent  upright,  and  also 
the   rest   of   the  bore,       ^°  turned  as  to  show  Trunnions 
and  intended  to  throw       ^'^  '^'' 
large  projectiles  with  comparatively  small  charges. 

How'ker  (hou'ker),  n.    (Naut.)  Same  as  Hooker. 

Howl  (houl),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Howled  (hould) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Howling.]  [OE.  houlen,  hulen  ;  akin  to  D. 
huilen,  G.  heulen,  MHG.  hiulen,  hiuweln,  OHG.  hiuwi- 
lon  to  exult,  hv,wo  owl,  Dan.  hyle  to  howl.]  1.  To  utter 
a  loud,  protracted,  mournful  sound  or  cry,  as  dogs  and 
wolves  often  do. 

And  dogs  in  corners  set  them  down  to  howl.    Drayton. 
Methought  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me  about,  and  howled  in  my  ears.  Shak. 

2.  To  utter  a  sound  expressive  of  distress  ;  to  cry 
aloud  and  mournfully ;  to  lament ;  to  wail. 

Howl  ye,  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand.    Is.  xiii.  6. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  resembling  the  cry  of  a  wild  beast. 

Wild  howled  the  wind.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Howling  monkey.  (Zool.)  See  Howler,  2. —  Howling  wil- 
derness, a  wild,  desolate  place  inhabited  only  by  wild 
beasts.    Deut.  xxxii.  10. 

Howl,  V.  t.  To  utter  vrith  outcry.  "  Go  .  .  .  howl 
it  out  in  deserts. "  Philips. 

Howl,  n.  1.  The  protracted,  mournful  cry  of  a  dog 
or  a  wolf,  or  other  like  sound. 

2.  A  prolonged  cry  of  distress  or  anguish  ;  a  wail. 

Howl'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  howls. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  South  American  monkey  of  the  genus 
Mycetes.  Many  species  are 
known.  They  are  arboreal 
in  their  habits,  and  are 
noted  for  the  loud,  discord- 
ant howling  in  which  they 
indulge  at  night. 

Howl'et  (-et),  n.  [Equiv. 
to  owlet,  influenced  by 
howl :  cf.  F.  hulotte,  OHG. 
hilwela,hiuwela.]  {Zool.) 
An  owl ;  an  owlet.  [Writ- 
ten also  houlet.] 

R.  Browning. 

Howp   (houp),  V.  i.     To 

cry  out ;  to  whoop.    [Obs.]  r,    ■     ^^     ,     ,  „     .         ■      , 
•'  '  *>,7j--^  Ursme  Howler  (J/yceieswrsinus). 

How'SO  (hou'so),  adv.    Howsoever.     [Obs.] 

How'SO-ev'er  (hou'so-ev'er),  adv.  &  conj.  [How  -{- 
so  -\-  ever.]  1.  In  what  manner  soever ;  to  whatever 
degree  or  extent ;  however. 

I  am  glad  he 's  come,  howsoever  he  comes.  Shak. 

2.  Although  ;  though ;  however.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Howve  (houv),  n.    A  hood.     See  Houve.     [Obs.] 

Hox  (hoks),  v.  t.  [See  Hock.  V12.]  To  hock ;  to 
hamstring.     See  Hock.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Hoy  (hoi),  n.  [D.  heu,  or  Flem.  hui.]  {Naut.)  A 
small  coasting  vessel,  usually  sloop-rigged,  used  in  con- 
veying passengers  and  goods  from  place  to  place,  or  as  a 
tender  to  larger  vessels  in  port. 

The  hoy  went  to  London  every  week.         Cowper. 

Hoy,  interi.    [D.  hui.    Cf.  Ahoy.]    Ho !  Halloo !  Stop  1 

Hoy'den  (hoi'd'n),  n.     Same  as  Hoiden. 

Hoy'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Hoymen  (-men).  One  who 
navigates  a  hoy. 

A  common  hoyman  to  carry  goods  by  water  for  hire.    Hobart. 

II  Hua-na'co  (hwa-na'k6),  n.    {Zool.)  See  Guanaco. 

Hub  (hiib),  n.  [See  1st  Hoe.]  1.  The  central  part, 
usually  cylindrical,  of  a  wheel ;  the  nave.  See  Illust.  oi 
Axle  box. 

2.  The  hilt  of  a  weapon.  Halliwell. 

3.  A  rough  protuberance  or  projecting  obstruction ; 
as,  a  hub  in  the  road.     [U.  S.]    See  Hubby. 

4.  A  goal  or  mark  at  which  quoits,  etc.,  are  cast. 

5.  {Diesinking)  A  hardened,  engraved  steel  punch 
for  impressing  a  device  upon  a  die,  used  in  coining,  etc. 

6.  A  screw  hob.     See  Hob,  3. 

7.  A  block  for  scotching  a  wheel. 

Hub  plank  (Highway  Bridrjes),  a  horizontal  guard  plank 
along  a  truss  at  the  height  of  a  wagou-wheel  hub.  —  Jp 
to  the  hub,  as  far  as  possible  in  embarrassment  or  diffi- 
culty, or  in  business,  like  a  Wheel  sunk  in  mire ;  deeply 
involved.     [Colloq.] 

Hub'ble-bub'ble    (hilVb'l-bttb'b'l),  n.     A  tobacco 
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'pipe,  so  arranged  that  the  smoke  passes  through  water, 
makiug    a    bubbling   noise,   whence    its 
name.     In  India,  the  bulb  containing  the 
water  is  often  a  cocoanut  shell. 

HubHlub  (hub'bub),  n.  [Cf.  Whoobdb, 

Whoop,  Hoop,  v.    i.~\      A  loud  noise  of 

many  confused  voices ;  a  tumult ;  uproar. 

Milton. 

Tliis  hubbub  ot  unmeaning  words,  ilacaulay. 

Hub'by  (-by),  o.  Full  of  hubs  or  pro- 
tuberances ;  as,  a  road  that  has  been 
frozen  while  muddy  is  hubby.     \_U.  S.] 

Hub'ner-ite    (hub'ner-it),   n.      [After    Hubble-bubble. 
Mubner,   wlio   analyzed    it.]     (Mm.)  A 
mineral  of  brownish  black  color,  occurring  in  columnar 
or  foliated  masses.     It  is  native  manganese  tuugstate. 

II  Huch  (hook),  I  ».    [G.]    (Zool.)  A  large  salm- 

II  Hu'Chen  (hob'kSn),  I  on  (Salmo,  or  Salvelinus, 
hucho)  inhabiting  the  Danube;  —  called  also  huso,  and 
■bull  trout. 

Huck  (huk),  V.  i.  [See  Hawk  to  offer  for  sale,  Huck- 
ster.]    To  higgle  in  trading.     [Ofc.]  Holland. 

Huck'a-back  (liuk'a-b5k),  n.  [Perh.  orig.,  peddler's 
wares ;  cf.  LG.  hukkebak  pickback.  Cf.  Huckster.]  A 
kind  of  linen  cloth  with  raised  figures,  used  for  tov/elings. 

Huc'kle  (hiSk'k'l),  n.  [Perh.  dim.  of  Prov.  E.  huck 
a.  hook,  and  so  named  from  its  round  shape.    See  Hook.] 

1.  The  hip ;  the  haunch. 

2.  A  bunch  or  part  projecting  like  the  hip. 

Huckle  bone,  (a)  Tlie  hip  bone ;  the  innominate  bone. 
<6)  A  small  bone  of  the  ankle  ;  astragalus.    [R.]     Udall. 

Huc'kle-backed'  (-bSkf),  a.    Round-shouldered. 

Huc'kle-ber'ry  (-ber'ry),  n.  [Cf.  Whortlebeeky.] 
{Sot.)  (n)  The  edible  black  or  dark  blue  fruit  of  several 
epecies  of  the  American  genus  Gaylussacia,  shrubs  nearly 
related  to  the  blueberries  {Vaccinium),  and  formerly 
confused  with  them.  The  commonest  huckleberry  comes 
irom  G.  resinosa.  (6)  The  shrub  that  bears  the  berries. 
■Called  also  whorileberry. 

Squaw  huckleberry.    See  Deerberry. 

Huck'Ster  (hiik'ster),  n.  [OE.  hukstere,  hukster, 
OD.  heukster,  D.  hevker ;  akin  to  D.  huiken  to  stoop, 
tend,  OD.  huycken,  huken,  G.  hocken,  to  squat,  Icel. 
huka ;  —  the  peddler  being  named  from  his  stooping 
■under  the  load  on  his  back.    Cf.  Hawk  to  offer  for  sale.] 

1.  A  retailer  of  small  articles,  of  provisions,  and  the 
like  ;  a  peddler ;  a  hawker.  Swift. 

2.  A  mean,  trickish  fellow.  Bp.  Hall. 
Huck'Ster,  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Huckstered  (^sterd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Huckstering.]    To  deal  in  small  arti- 
cles, or  in  petty  bargains.  Swift. 
Huck'Ster-age  (-aj),  n.     The  business  of  a  huckster; 
small  dealings ;  peddling. 

Ignoble  liucksterage  of  piddling  tithes.  Milton. 

.Huck'Ster-er  (-er),  n.    A  huckster.  Gladstone. 

Those  hucksterers  or  money-jobbers.  Swift. 

Huck'Stress  (hiik'strgs),  n.    A  female  huckster. 
Hud  (hiid),  n.     [Cf.  Hood  a  covering.]     A  husk  or 
hull,  as  of  a  nut.     IFrov.  Eng.']  Wright. 

Hud'dle  (-d'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Huddled  (-d'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  HuDDLiNO  (-dlTng).]  [Cf.  OE.  hoderen, 
hodren,  to  cover,  keep  warm  ;  perh.  akin  to  OE.  huden, 
Inden,  to  hide,  E.  hide,  and  orig.  meaning,  to  get  to- 
gether for  protection  in  a  safe  place.  Cf.  Hide  to  con- 
ceal.] To  press  together  promiscuously,  from  confusion, 
apprehension,  or  the  like  ;  to  crowd  together  confusedly  ; 
to  press  or  hurry  in  disorder ;  to  crowd. 

The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea.  Tennyson. 

Huddling  together  on  the  pubhc  square  .  .  .  like  a  herd  of 

•panic-struck  deer.  Prescott. 

Hud'dle,  V.   t.     1.  To   crowd   (things)   together;    to 

•mingle  confusedly;  to  assemble  without  order  or  system. 

Our  adversary,  huddling  several  suppositious  together,  .  .  . 

makes  a  medley  and  confusion.  Locke. 

2.  To  do,  make,  or  put,  in  haste  or  roughly  ;  hence,  to 

•do  imperfectly ;  —  usually  with  a  following  preposition 

or  adverb  ;  as,  to  huddle  on  ;  to  huddle  up  ;  to  Middle 

together.    "  Huddle  up  a.  ^eace."  J.H.Newman. 

Let  him  forecast  his  work  with  timely  care, 

Which  else  is  li  uddled  when  the  skies  are  fair.    Drijden. 

Now,  in  all  haste,  they  huddle  on 

Their  hoods,  their  cloaks,  and  get  them  gone.       Swift. 
Hud'dlO,  n.     A  crowd  ;  a  number  of  persons  or  things 
crowded  together  in  a  confused  manner ;  tumult ;  con- 
fusion.    "  A  huddle  of  ideas."  Addison. 
Hud'dler  (-dler),  n.   One  who  huddles  things  together. 
Hudge  (hiij),  n.     [Mining)  An  iron  bucket  for  hoist- 
ing coal  or  ore.                                                       Raymond. 
Hu'dl-bras'tic  (hu'dT-brSs'tik),  a.     Similar  to,  or  in 
the  style  of,  the  poem  "Hudibras,"  by  Samuel  Butler; 
in  the  style  of  doggerel  verse.                             Macaulay. 
Hud-SO'ni-an  (Imd-so'nT-an),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 
Hudson's  Bay  or  to  the  Hudson  River ;  as,  the  Hudso- 
\iion  curlew. 

Hue  (hu),  re.  [OE.  heiv,  heow,  color,  shape,  form, 
AS.  hiw,  heow  ;  akin  to  Sw.  %skin,  complexion,  Goth. 
Idwi  form,  appearance.]  1.  Color  or  shade  of  color; 
tint;  dye.     "  Flowers  of  all /me. "  Milton. 

Hues  of  the  rich  unfolding  morn.  Kehh;. 

2.  (Painting)  A  predominant  shade  in  a  composition 
of  prunary  colore  ;  a  primary  color  modified  by  combina- 
tion with  others. 

Hue,  n.  [OE.  hue,  htier,  to  hoot,  shout,  prob.  fr. 
OF.  hu  an  exclamation.]     A  sliouting  or  vociferation. 

Hue  and  ciy  (law),  a  loud  outcry  with  which  felons 
were  anciently  pursued,  and  whicli  all  who  lieard  it  were 
obliged  to  take  up,  joining  in  tlie  pursuit  till  the  malefac- 
tor was  taken  ;  ni  later  usaprc!,  a  written  proclamation 
iSB\ied  on  the  escape  of  a  felon  from  prison,  requirinc  nil 
persons  to  aid  in  retaking  him.  Harrill. 

Hued  (liud),  a.  Having  color ;  —  usually  in  composi- 
"tion;  as,  bright-hned  ;  ma.ny-hued.  C/uiucer. 


Hue'leSB  (hu'15s),  a.  [AS.  hiwleds.  See  Hue  color.] 
Destitute  of_color.  Hudibras. 

Hu'er  (hu'er),  re.  One  who  cries  out  or  gives  an 
alarm  ;  specifically,  a  baUcer ;  a  conder.     See  Balkee. 

Hulf  (hiif),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Huffed  (huit) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Huffing.]  [Cf.  OE.  hoove  to  puff  up, 
blow;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  To  swell;  to  en- 
large ;  to  puff  up  ;  as,  huffed  up  with  air.  Grew. 

2.  To  treat  with  insolence  and  arrogance  ;  to  chide  or 
rebuke  with  insolence  ;  to  hector ;  to  bully. 

You  must  not  presume  to  huj^ua,  Echard. 

3.  (Draughts)  To  remove  from  the  board  (the  piece 
which  could  have  captured  an  opposing  piece).  See 
Huff,  v.  i.,  3. 

Huff,  V.  i.    \.  To  enlarge ;  to  swell  up ;  as,  bread  huffs. 

2.  To  bluster  or  swell  with  anger,  pride,  or  arrogance  ; 
to  storm  ;  to  take  offense. 

This  senseless  arrogant  conceit  of  theirs  made  them  huffni  the 
doctrine  of  repentance.  South. 

3.  (Draughts)  To  remove  from  the  board  a  man  which 
could  have  captured  a  piece  but  has  not  done  so;  —  so 
called  because  it  was  the  habit  to  blow  upon  the  piece. 

Huff,  re.  1.  A  swell  of  sudden  anger  or  arrogance  ;  a 
fit  of  disappointment  and  petulance  or  anger ;  a  rage. 
"Left  the  place  in  a  huff."  W.  Irving. 

2.  A  boaster ;  one  swelled  with  a  false  opinion  of  liis 
own  value  or  importance. 

Lewd,  shallow-brained  huffs  make  atheism  and  contempt  of 
religion  the  sole  badge  ...  of  wit.  South. 

To  take  huff,  to  take  offense.  Cowper. 

Huff'cap'  (-kSp'),  re.  A  blusterer;  a  bully.  \_Obs.'] 
—  a.     Blustering ;  swaggering.     [06s.]    Bp.  Hall. 

Huff'er  (-er),  re.     A  bully  ;  a  blusterer.        Hudibras. 

Huff'1-neSS  (-T-nSs),  re.  The  state  of  being  huffish ; 
petulance  ;  bad  temper.  Ld.  Lytton. 

Huff'lng-ly,  adv.     Blusteringly ;  arrogantly.     [iJ.] 
And  hnffingly  doth  this  bonny  Scot  ride.     Old  Ballad. 

Huffish,  a.  Disposed  to  be  blustering  or  arrogant ; 
petulant.  —  Huff'ish-ly,  adv.  —  Huff'ish-ness,  re. 

Huff'y  (-y),  a.     1.  Puffed  up ;  as,  huffy  bread. 

2.  Characterized  by  arrogance  or  petulance ;  easily 
offended. 

Hug  (hiig),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hugged  (hiigd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Hugging.]  [Prob.  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf. 
Dan.  sidde  paa  huk  to  squat,  Sw.  huka  sig  to  squat, 
Icel.  huka.  Cf.  Huckster.]  1.  To  cower  ;  to  crouch ; 
to  curl  up.     I0bs.~\  Palsgrave. 

2.  To  crowd  together ;  to  cuddle.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Hug,  V.  i.  1.  To  press  closely  within  the  arms ;  to 
clasp  to  the  bosom  ;  to  embrace.  "  And  hugged  me  in 
his  arms."  Shak. 

2.  To  hold  fast ;  to  cling  to ;  to  cherish. 

We  hug  deformities  if  they  bear  our  names.    Glanvill. 

3.  (Naut.)  To  keep  close  to;  as,  to  hug  tne  land;  to 
hug  the  wind. 

To  hug  one's  sdf,  to  congratulate  one's  self  ;  to  chuckle. 

Hug,  n.  A  close  embrace  or  clasping  with  the  arms, 
as  in  affection  or  in  wrestling.  Fuller. 

Huge  (huj),  a.  ICompar.  Huger  (im'Tfit) ;  superl. 
HuGEST  (-jest).]  [OE.  huge,  hoge,  OF.  ahuge,  ahoge.'] 
Very  large ;  enormous ;  immense  ;  excessive ;  —  used  esp. 
of  material  bulk,  but  often  of  qualities,  extent,  etc. ;  as, 
a  huge  mountain  ;  a  huge  ox  ;  a  huge  space  ;  a  huge  dif- 
ference. "  The  Aw^re  confusion."  Chapman.  "Ahuge 
folly."  Jer.  Taylor.  —  Huge'ly,  adv.  — Huge'ness,  re. 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Enormous  ;  gigajitic  ;  colossal ;  immense  ;  pro- 
digious ;  vast. 

Hug'ger  (hug'ger),  re.     One  who  hugs  or  embraces. 

Hug'ger,  V.  t.  &  i.  To  conceal ;  to  lurk  in  ambush. 
[06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Hug'ger-mug'ger  (-mQg'ger),  re.  [Scot,  huggrie- 
muggrie;  Prov.  E.  hugger  to  lie  in  ambush,  mug  mist, 
muggard  sullen.]  Privacy ;  secrecy.  Commonly  in  the 
phrase  in  hugger-mugger,  with  haste  and  secrecy,  lAr- 
chaic'] 

Many  things  have  been  done  in  hugger-mugger.    Fuller. 

Hug'ger-mug'ger,  a.     1.  Secret ;  clandestine ;  sly. 

2.  Confused ;  disorderly  ;  slovenly ;  mean  ;  as,  hugger- 
mugger  doings. 

Hug'gle  (-g'l),ji'.  t.     [Freq.  of  hug.^    To  hug.  [06s.] 

Hu'gue-not  (hu'ge-ni5t),  re.  [F.,  properly  a  dim.  of 
Hugues.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Chris- 
tian name  (Huguenot)  of  some  person  conspicuous  as  a 
reformer.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  French  Protestant  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  religious  wars  in  France  in  the  16th  century. 

Hu'gue-not-ism  (-iz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  huguenotisme.'} 
The  religion_of  the  Huguenots  in  France. 

Hu'gy  (hu'jy),_o.     Vast.     [06s.]  Dryden. 

Hu'la  bird'  (hoo'ya  herd').  [Native name; — so  called 
from  its  cry.]  (Zool.)  A  New  Zealand  starling  (//f/eca- 
locha  acutirostris),  remarkable  for  the  great  difference 
in  the  form  and  length  of  the  bill  in  the  two  sexes,  that 
of  the  male  being  sharp  and  straight,  that  of  tlie  female 
much  longer  and-strongly  curved. 

Hui'sher  (hwe'sher),  n.  [06s.]  See  Usher.  B.  Jon  son. 

Hul'sher,  v.  t.    To  usher.     [06s.]  Jer.  Tiiylnr. 

Huke  (huk),  re.  [OF.  htcgue,  LL.  huca;  cf.  D.  h'liik.] 
An  outer-garment  worn  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
[Written  also  6p"/c  and /n/A-f.]     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Hu'Ian  (hu'lan),  re.     See  Uhlan. 

Hulch  (hulch),  »i.     [Cf.  Hunch.]    A  hunch.    [06s.] 

Hulch'y  (-f),  a.     Swollen  ;  gibbous.     [06.?.] 

Hulk  (Imlk),  n.  [OE.  hiilkc  a  heavy  ship,  AS.  hide  a 
light,  swift  ship ;  akin  to  D.  hulk  a  ship  of  burden,  G. 
hollc,  OHG.  holcho  ;  perh.  fr.  LL.  AoZcas,  Gr.  oAicdj,  prop. , 
a  ship  wliich  is  towed,  fr.  iAiceii/  to  draw,  drag,  tow.  Cf. 
Wolf,  Holcad.]  1.  The  body  of  a  ship  or  decked  ves- 
sel of  any  kind  ;  esp.,  the  body  of  an  old  vessel  laid  by  as 
unfit  for  service.     "Some  well-timbered  Aijtt."  Spni.wr. 

2.  A  heavy  ship  of  clumsy  build.  Skrat. 

3.  Anything  bulky  or  unwieldy.  S/iak. 


Shear  hulk,  an  old  ship  fitted  with  an  apparatus  to  fix  or 
take  out  the  masts  of  a  ship.—  The  hulkB,  old  or  dismasted 
ships,  formerly  used  as  prisons.    [Eng.]    Dickens. 

Hulk  (hiilk),  V.  t.  [Cf.  MLG.  holken  to  hollow  out,  Sw. 
hdlka.']  To  take  out  the  entrails  of  ;  to  disembowel ;  as, 
to  hulk  a  hare,     [i?.]  Beati.  &  Fl. 

Hulk'ing,      1  a.     Bulky ;  unwieldy.     [J?.]    "  A  huge 

Hulk'y  (-y), )      hulking  fellow."  //.  Brooke. 

Hull  (hill),  re.  [OE.  hul,  hoi,  shell,  husk,  AS.  hulu  ; 
akin  to  G.  hulle  covering,  husk,  case,  hiillen  to  cover, 
Goth,  huljan  to  cover,  AS.  helan  to  hele,  conceal.  V17. 
See  Hele,  v.  t..  Hell.]  1.  The  outer  covering  of  any- 
thing, particularly  of  a  nut  or  of  grain ;  the  outer  skin 
of  a  kernel ;  the  husk. 

2.  [In  this  sense  perh.  influenced  by  D.  hoi  hold  of  a 
ship,  E.  hold.']  (Naut.)  The  frame  or  body  of  a  vessel, 
exclusive  of  her  masts,  yards,  sails,  and  rigging. 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light.      Dryden. 

Hull  down,  said  of  a  ship  so  distant  that  her  hull  is  con- 
cealed by  the  convexity  of  the  sea. 

Hull,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hulled  (huld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Hulling.]  1.  To  strip  off  or  separate  the  hull  or  hulls 
of  ;  to  free  from  integument ;  as,  to  hull  corn. 

2.  To  pierce  the  hull  of,  as  a  ship,  with  a  cannon  ball. 

Hull,  V.  i.  To  toss  or  drive  on  the  water,  like  the 
hull  of  a  ship  without  sails.     lObs.]  Shak.    Milton. 

Hul'la-ba-lOO'  (hnl'la-ba-lob'),  re.  [Perh.  a  corruption 
of  hurly-burly.]  A  confused  noise  ;  uproar  ;  tumult. 
IColloq.]  Thackeray. 

Hulled  (huld),  a.    Deprived  of  the  hulls. 

Hulled  corn,  kernels  of  maize  prepared  for  food  by  re- 
moving the  hulls. 

HuU'er  (hul'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hulls  ; 
especially,  an  agricultural  machine  for  removing  the  hulls 
from  grain  ;  a  hulling  machine. 

Hul-lo'  (hiil-Io'),  interj.     See  Hollo. 

HuU'y  (hiil'y),  a.     Having  or  containing  hulls. 

Hu'lo-ist  (hil'lo-ist),  re.     See  Hyloist. 

Hu'lo-the-ism  (-the-iz'm),  re.    See  Hylotheism. 

Hul'ver  (hul'ver),  re.  [OE.  hvlfere;  prob.  akin  to  E. 
holly.']    Holly,  an  evergreen  shrub  or  tree. 

Hum  (hum),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Hummed  (hiimd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Humming  (-ming).]  [Of  imitative  origin  ; 
cf.  G.  hummen,  D.  hommelen.  VIS-]  1.  To  make  a 
low,  prolonged  sound,  like  that  of  a  bee  in  flight ;  to 
drone ;  to  murmur ;  to  buzz  ;  as,  a  top  hums.  P.  Fletcher. 
Still  humming  on,  their  drowsy  course  they  keep.    Pope. 

2.  To  make  a  nasal  sound,  like  that  of  the  letter  m  pro- 
longed, without  opening  the  mouth,  or  articulating ;  to 
mumble  in  monotonous  undertone  ;  to  drone. 

The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back, 

And  hums.  Shak. 

3.  [Cf.  Hum,  interj.]  To  make  an  inarticulate  sound, 
like  h'm,  through  the  nose  in  the  progess  of  speaking, 
from  embarrassment  or  affectation ;  to  hem. 

4.  To  express  satisfaction  by  a  humming  noise. 

Here  the  spectators  hummed.    Trial  of  the  Regicides. 
(1^°'  Formerly  the  habit  of  audiences  was  to  express 
gratification  by  humming  and  displeasure  by  hissing. 

5.  To  have  the  sensation  of  a  humming  noise  ;  as,  my 
head  hums,  —  a  pathological  condition. 

Hum,  V.  t.  1.  To  sing  with  shut  mouth ;  to  murmur 
without  articulation ;  to  mumble ;  as,  to  hum  a  tune. 

2.  To  express  satisfaction  with  by  humming. 

3.  To  flatter  by  approving;  to  cajole;  to  impose  on; 
to  humbug.     IColloq.  &  Low] 

Hum,  re.  1.  A  low  monotonous  noise,  as  of  bees  in 
flight,  of  a  swiftly  revolving  top,  of  a  whirling  wheel,  or 
the  like  ;  a  drone  ;  a  buzz. 

The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums.      Shak. 

2.  Any  inarticulate  and  buzzing  sound  ;  as :  (a)  The 
confused  noise  of  a  crowd  or  of  machinery,  etc.,  heard  at 
a  distance ;  as,  the  hum  of  industry. 

But  'midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the  shock  of  men.    Byron 
(6)  A  buzz  or  murmur,  as  of  approbation.        Blacaulay. 

3.  An  imposition  or  hoax. 

4.  [Cf.  Hem,  interj.]  An  inarticulate  nasal  sound  or 
murmur,  like  h^m,  uttered  by  a  speaker  in  pauses  from 
embarrassment,  affectation,  etc. 

These  shrugs,  tlicse  hums  and  ha's.  Shak. 

5.  [Perh.  so  called  because  strongly  intoxicating.]  A 
kind  of  strong  drink  formerly  used.  [06s.]  Beau.  S  Fl. 

Venous  hum.    See  under  Venous. 

Hum,  interj.  [Cf.  Hem,  interj.]  Ahem ;  hem ;  an 
inarticulate  sound  uttered  in  a  pause  of  speech  implying 
doubt  and  deliberation.  Pope. 

Hu'man  (hii'inon),  a.  [L.  humantis;  akin  to  hoDio 
man  :  cf.  F.  huviain.  See  Homage,  and  cf.  Humane, 
Omber.]  Belonging  to  man  or  mankind  ;  having  the 
qualities  or  attributes  of  a  man ;  of  or  pertaining  to  man 
or  to  the  race  of  man  ;  as,  a  human  voice ;  human  shape  ; 
human  nature  ;  human  sacrifices. 

To  err  is  human ;  to  forgive,  divine.  Pope. 

Hu'man,  re.     A  human  being.     [Colloq.] 

Sprung  of  humans  that  inhabit  earth.        Chapman, 
"We  humans  often  find  ourselves  in  strange  positions. 

Prof.  Wilson. 

Hu'man-ate  (-fit),  a.  [LL.  kumanatus.]  Indued  with 
humanity.     [06.'.-.]  Cranmer. 

Hu-mane'  (Im-man'),  a.  [L.  humanus:  cf.  F.  hu- 
miiin.  See  Human.]  1.  Pertaining  to  man  ;  human. 
[06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Having  the  feelings  and  inclinations  creditabUi  to 
man  ;  having  a  disposition  to  treat  other  human  beings 
or  animals  with  kindness ;  kind  ;  benevolent. 

Of  an  exceeding  courteous  and  humane  inclination.  Spotsuvod. 

3.  Humanizing  ;  exalthig  ;  tending  to  refine. 

Syn.  —  Kind  ;  sympathizing  ;  benevolent ;  mild  ;  com- 
passionate ;  gentle  ;  tender  ;  merciful. 

—  Hu-mane'ly,  adv.  —  Hu-mane'ness,  «. 
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En-man'ics  (hS-mSn'iks),  n.  The  study  of  human 
nature.     [iJ.]  T.  W.  Collins. 

Hn-man'l-ty  (-I-fi),  v.  t.  To  make  human  ;  to  invest 
with  a  human  personality ;  to  incarnate.     [jR.j 

The  humwiifyi7ig  of  the  divine  Word.    H.  B.  Wilson. 

Hu'man-ism  (hii'man-iz'm),  n.  1.  Human  nature  or 
disposition ;  humanity. 

[She]  looked  almost  like  a  being  who  had  rejected  with  indif- 
ference the  attitude  of  sex  for  the  loftier  quality  of  abstract 
humanism.  T.  Hardy. 

2.  The  study  of  the  humanities ;  polite  learning. 

Hu'man-lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  humaniste.}  1.  One  of  the 
scholars  who  in  the  field  of  literature  proper  represented 
the  movement  of  the  Renaissance,  and  early  in  the  16th 
century  adopted  the  name  Humanist  as  their  distinctive 
title.  Schaff-Herzog. 

2.  One  who  pursues  the  study  of  the  humanities,  or 
polite  literature. 

3.  One  versed  in  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Hu'man-is'tlc  (-Ts'tTk),  a.    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

humanity ;  as,  humanistic  devotion.  Caird. 

2.  Pertaining  to  polite  literature.  M.  Arnold. 

Hu-man'l-ta'ri-an  (hu-mSn'i-ta'ri-an),  a.  1.  {Theol. 
&  Ch.  Hist.)  Pertaining  to  humanitarians,  or  to  humaui- 
tarianism  ;  as,  a  humanitarian  view  of  Christ's  nature. 

2.  (Philos. )  Content  with  right  affections  and  actions 
towards  man ;  ethical,  as  distinguished  from  religious ; 
believing  in  the  perfectibility  of  man's  nature  without 
Bupernatural  aid. 

3.  Benevolent;  philanthropic.     [_Eecenf] 
Hu-man'1-ta'rl-an,  m.   [Prom  Hum ANrry.]   l..{Theol. 

&  Ch.  Hist.)  One  who  denies  the  divinity  of  Clirist,  and 
believes  him  to  have  been  merely  human. 

2.  (Philos.)  One  who  limits  the  sphere  of  duties  to 
human  relations  and  affections,  to  the  exclusion  or  dis- 
paragement of  the  religious  or  spiritual. 

3.  One  who  is  actively  concerned  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  his  kind ;  a  philanthropist.     [iJecen/] 

Hu-man'i-ta'il-an-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.    1.  (Theoi.  &  Ch. 

Hist.)  The  distinctive  tenet  of  the  humanitarians  in  de- 
nying the  divinity  of  Christ ;  also,  the  whole  system  of 
doctrine  based  upon  this  view  of  Christ. 

2.  (Philos.)  The  doctrine  that  man's  obligations  are 
Umited  to,  and  dependent  aJone  upon,  man  and  the  hu- 
man relations. 

Hu'ma-nl'tlan  (hu'm4-nTsh'an),  ».  A  humanist. 
[06s.]  S.  Jonson. 

Hu-man'l-t7  (hiS-mSn'i-tj?),  ra.  ;pl.  Humanities  (-tiz). 
pj.  humanitas :  cl.  F.  humanite.  See  Human.]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  human ;  the  peculiar  nature  of  man,  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  from  other  beings. 

2.  Mankind  collectively ;  the  human  race. 

But  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity.      Wordsworth. 
It  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  humanity.         S.  S.  Smith. 

3.  The  quality  of  bein^  humane ;  the  kind  feelings, 
dispositions,  and  sympathies  of  man  ;  especially,  a  dis- 
position to  relieve  persons  or  animals  in  distress,  and  to 
treat  all  creatures  with  kindness  and  tenderness.  "  The 
common  ofiSces  of  humanity  and  friendship."         Locke. 

4.  Mental  cultivation  ;  liberal  education ;  instruction 
in  classical  and  polite  literature. 

Polished  with  humanity  and  the  study  of  witty  sciences.  Holland. 

6.  pi.  (With  definite  article)  The  branches  of  polite  or 
elegant  learning,  as  language,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  the 
ancient  classics;  belles-lettres. 

11^°°  The  cultivation  of  the  languages,  literature,  his- 
tory, and  archaeology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  very 
commonly  called  liters  humaniores,  or,  in  English,  the 
humanities,  ...  by  way  of  opposition  to  the  lileras  di- 
I'lrajE,  or  divinity.  0.  P.  Marsh. 

■  Ha'man-l-za'tlon  (hu'man-I-za'shQn),  n.  The  act  of 
humanizing.  _  M.  Arnold. 

Hu'man-lze  (hu'man-Iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Human- 
ized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  HuMANiznro  (-i'zing).  [Cf. 
F.  humaniser.']  1.  To  render  human  or  humane ;  to 
soften ;  to  make  gentle  by  overcoming  cruel  dispositions 
and  rude  habits  ;  to  refine  or  civilize. 

Was  it  the  business  of  magic  to  humanize  our  natures  with 
compassion  ?  Addison. 

2.  To  give  a  human  character  or  expression  to.  "Hii- 
manized  divinities."  Caird. 

3.  (Med.)  To  convert  into  something  human  or  be- 
longing to  man  ;  as,  to  humanize  vaccine  lymph. 

Hn'man-lze,  v.  i.  To  become  or  be  made  more  hu- 
mane ;  to  become  civilized ;  to  be  ameliorated. 

By  the  original  law  of  nations,  war  and  extirpation  were  the 
punishment  of  injury.  Humanizing  by  degrees,  it  admitted 
slavery  instead  of  death ;  a  further  step  was  the  exchange  of 
prisoners  instead  of  slavery.  Franklin. 

Hu'man-l'zer  (-i'zer),  n.    One  who  renders  humane. 

Hu'man-kind'  (-kind'),  n.    Mankind.  Pope. 

Hu'man-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  human  manner  ;  after  the 
manner  of  men  ;  according  to  the  knowledge  or  wisdom 
of  men ;  as,  the  present  prospects,  humanly  speaking, 
promise  a  happy  issue.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Kmdly;  humanely.     [OJi,]  Pope. 

Hu'man-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  human. 
,  J?'*'"?^*^  (hu'mat),  n.  [L.  humus  the  earth,  ground.] 
(Chem.)  A  salt  of  humic  acid. 

Hu-ma'tlon  (hfi-ma'shiin),  n.  [L.  humatio,  fr.  hu- 
mare  to  cover  with  earth,  to  inter,  fr.  humus  the  earth, 
^ound.     See  Homage.]     Interment ;  inhumation.     [JJ.] 

Hum'blrd'  (hiim'berd'),  n.    Humming  bird. 

Hum'ble  (hfim'b'l;  277),  a.  [Compar.  Humbleb 
(-bier) ;  superl.  Humblest  (-blgst).]  [P.,  fr.  L.  humilis  on 
the  ground,  low,  fr.  humus  the  earth,  ground.  See  Hom- 
age, and  cf.  Chameleon,  Humiliate.]  1.  Near  the 
ground ;  not  high  or  lofty  ;  not  pretentious  or  magnifi- 
cent ;  unpretending ;  unassuming ;  as,  a  humble  cottage. 
Thy  humble  nest  built  on  the  ground.  Cowley. 

2.  Thinking  lowly  of  one's  self;  claiming  little  for 
one's  self  ;  not  proud,  arrogant,  or  assuming ;  thinking 


one's  self  ill-deserving  or  unworthy,  when  judged  by  the 
demands  of  God  ;  lowly ;  weak ;  modest. 

God  resisteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  unto  the  humble. 

Jos.  iv.  6. 
She  should  be  humble  who  would  please.  Prior. 

Without  a  humble  imitation  of  the  divine  Author  of  our  .  .  . 
religion  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy  nation.       Washington. 

Humble  plant  (Bot. ),  a  species  of  sensitive  plant,  of  the 
genus  Mimosa  {M.  sensitiva). — To  eat  humble  pie,  to  en- 
dure mortification ;  to  submit  or  apologize  abjectly ;  to 
yield  passively  to  msult  or  humiliation  ;  —  a  phrase  de- 
rived from  a  pie  made  of  the  entrails  or  humbles  of  a  deer, 
which  was  formerly  served  to  servants  and  retainers  at  a 
hunting  feast.    See  Humbles.    Halliwell.     Thackeray. 

Hum'ble  (hiim'b'l),  a.  Hornless.  See  Hummel.  [_Scot.'\ 

Hum'ble  (hiim'b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Humbled 
(-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  HuMBLiNa  (-bling).]  1.  To  bring 
low;  to  reduce  the  power,  independence,  or  exaltation 
of ;  to  lower  ;  to  abase ;  to  humiliate. 

Here,  take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the  heaven's  plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes.  Shak. 

The  genius  which  humbled  six  marshals  of  France.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  make  humble  or  lowly  in  mind ;  to  abase  the 
pride  or  arrogance  of  ;  to  reduce  the  self-sufficiency  of ; 
to  make  meek  and  submissive ;  —  often  used  reflexively. 

Humble  yourselves  therefore  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God, 
that  he  may  exalt  you.  1  Pet.  v.  G. 

Syn.  —  To  abase ;  lower ;  depress ;  humiliate ;  mortify ; 
disgrace;  degrade. 

Hum'ble-bee'  (-be'),  n.  [OE.  humbUbee,  hombulbe; 
cf.  D.  hommcl,  G.  hummel,  OHG.  humbal,  Dan.  humle, 
Sw.  humla;  perh.  akin  to  hum.  \Xb.  Cf.  Bumblebee.] 
(Zool.)  The  bumblebee.  Shak. 

Hum'ble-head' (-hSd'),  m.  iHumble  +  -head.']  Hum- 
ble condition  or  estate ;  humility.     [0J«.]  Chaucer. 

Hum'ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  bemg  humble ;  hu- 
mility ;  meekness. 

Hum'bler  (-bier),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  hum- 
bles some  one. 

Hum'bles  (-b'lz),  n.  pi.  [See  Nombles.]  Entrails  of 
a  deer.     [Written  also  umbles.']  Johnson. 

Hum'blesse  (-bl6s),  n.  [OF.]  Humbleness ;  abase- 
ment;  low  obeisance.     [OJi.]  Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Hum'bly,  adv.     With  humility  ;  lowly.  Pope. 

Hum'bug'  (hflm'biig'),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  hum  to  impose 
on,  deceive  -f-  bug  a  frightful  object.]  1.  An  imposition 
under  fair  pretenses ;  something  contrived  in  order  to 
deceive  and  mislead  ;  a  trick  by  cajolery ;  a  hoax. 

2.  A  spirit  of  deception  ;  cajolery ;  trickishness. 

3.  One  who  deceives  or  misleads  ;  a  deceitful  or  trick- 
ish  fellow ;  an  impostor.  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

Hum'bug',  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Humbugged  (-biigd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  HuMBUGOiNO  (-gtng).]  To  deceive  ;  to 
impose  on  ;  to  cajole  ;  to  hoax. 

Hum'bug'ger  (-ger),  n.     One  who  humbugs. 

Hum'bug'ger-y  (-y),  n.     The  practice  of  imposition. 

Hum'dnim'  (-drtim'),  a.  Monotonous ;  dull ;  com- 
monplace.    "  A.  humdrum  croiae."  Bryant. 

Hum'dnim',  n.   1.  A  dull  fellow ;  a  bore.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Monotonous  and  tedious  routine. 

Dissatisfied  with  humdrum.  The  Nation. 

3.  A  low  cart  with  three  wheels,  drawn  by  one  horse. 
Hu-mect'  (hiS-mekt'),  1  v.  t.  [L.  humectare,  hu- 
Hu-mec'tate  (-mSk'tat),  )      mectatum,  it.   humectus 

moist,  fr.  humere  to  be  moist :  cf.  F.  humecter.']  To 
moisten ;  to  wet.     [Obs.']  Howell. 

Htt-mec'tant  (-tant),  a.  [L.  humectans,  p.  pr.] 
Diluent. —n.    A  diluent  drink  or  medicine.    [Obs.'] 

Hu'mec-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiSn),  n.  [L.  humectatio :  cf.  F. 
humectation.^    A  moistening.     [Obs.J  Bacon. 

Hu-mec'tlve  (.-tiv),  a.     Tending  to  moisten.     [Obs.J 

Hu'mer-al  (hu'mer-al),  a.  [L.  humerus  the  shoulder  : 
cf.  F.  humeral.']  (Anal.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hume- 
rus, or  upper  part  of  the  arm  ;  brachial. 

Humeral  veil  (R.  C.  Ch.),  a  long,  narrow  veil  or  scarf  of 
the  same  material  as  the  vestments,  worn  round  the 
shoulders  by  the  officiating  priest  or  his  attendant  at 
Mass,  and  used  to  protect  the  sacred  vessels  from  con- 
tact with  the  hands. 

II  Hn'me-ruB  (hu'me-rtis),  n. ;  pi.  Humeri  (-ri).  [L.] 
(Anai.)  (a)  The  bone  of  the  brachium,  or  upper  part  of 
the  arm  or  fore  limb,  (b)  The  part  of  the  limb  contain- 
ing the  humerus ;  the  brachium. 

Hu'mlc  (hu'mik),  a.  [L.  humus  the  earth,  ground  : 
cf.  P.  humigue.']  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  vegetable  mold  ;  as,  humic  acid.     See  Humin. 

Hu'ml-cu-ba'tion  (hu'ml-ku-ba'shiin),  n.  [L.  hu- 
mus the  ground  -f-  cubare  to  lie  down.]  The  act  or 
practice  of  lying  on  the  ground.    [Obs.]  Abp.  Bramhall. 

Hu'mld  (hu'mid),  a.  [L.  humidus,  umidus,  fr.  hu- 
mere, umere,  to  be  moist ;  akin  to  uvidus  moist,  6r. 
vypog,  Skr.  uksh  to  wet,  sprinkle,  and  Icel.  vokr  moist, 
and  perh.  to  E.  ox:  cf.  F.  humide.]  Containing  sensible 
moisture ;  damp ;  moist ;  as,  a  humid  air  or  atmosphere ; 
somewhat  wet  or  watery ;  as,  humid  earth ;  consisting 
of  water  or  vapor. 

Evening  cloud,  or  humid  bow.  Milton. 

Hu-mld'1-ty  (hiS-mid't-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  humidile.'] 
Moisture ;  dampness ;  a  moderate  degree  of  wetness, 
which  is  perceptible  to  the  eye  or  touch;  —  used  espe- 
cially of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  anything  which  has  ab- 
sorbed moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  as  clothing. 

^W  In  Bygrometrical  reports  (as  of  the  United  States 
Signal  Service)  complete  saturation  of  the  air  is  designa- 
ted by  Humidity  100,  and  its  partial  saturation  by  smaller 
numbers. 

Hn'mld-ness  (hu'mTd-nSs),  n.    Humidity. 

Hu'mi-Iuse  (hu'ml-fus),  a.  [L.  humus  ground  + 
fusus,  p.  p.  of  fundere  to  spread.]  (Bot.)  Spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  ground ;  procumbent.  Gray. 

Hu-mii'I-ant  (hu-mil'i-ant),  a.  [L.  humilians,  p.  pr. 
of  humiliare.'}  HumiUating ;  humbling.  "  Humiliant 
thoughts."    [iJ.]  Mrs.  Browning. 

Hu-mll'1-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  .  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Humiliated 


C-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Humiliatino.]  [L.  humiliatus^ 
p.  p.  of  humiliare.  See  Humble.]  To  reduce  to  a  lower 
position  in  one's  own  eyes,  or  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  to 
humble  ;  to  mortify. 

We  stand  humiliated  rather  than  encouraged.    M.  Arnold. 

Hu-mll'i-a'tion  (hii-mil'I-a'shun),  n.  [L.  humiliatio  : 
cf.  F.  humiliation.'}  1.  The  act  of  humiliating  or  hum- 
bUng ;  abasement  of  pride ;  mortification.  Bp.  Hopkins. 

2.  The  state  of  being  humiliated,  humbled,  or  reduced 
to  lowliness  or  submission. 

The  former  was  a  humiliation  of  Deity  ;  the  latter,  a  humiU 
lation  of  manhood.  Hooker. 

Hu-mil'1-ty  (hii-mil'i-tj?),  n. ;  pi  HuMiLrriEs  (-tIz). 
[OE.  humilite,  OF.  humilite,  kumelite,  F.  humilite,  fr. 
L.  humilitas.  See  Humble.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  o£ 
being  humble  ;  freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance ;  low- 
liness of  mind ;  a  modest  estimate  of  one's  own  worth ; 
a  sense  of  one's  own  unworthiness  through  imperfection, 
and  sinfulness ;  self-abasement ;  humbleness. 

Serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility  of  mind.    Acts  xx.  19i. 

2.  An  act  of  submission  or  courtesy. 
With  these  humilities  they  satisfied  the  young  king.  SirJ.Davies. 

Syn.  —  Lowliness;  humbleness;  meekness;  modesty; 
diffidence.  -^  Humility,  Modesty,  Diffidence.  Diffi- 
dence is  a  distrust  of  our  powers,  combined  vrith  a  fear 
lest  our  failure  should  be  censured,  since  a  dread  of  fail- 
ure unconnected  with  a  dread  of  censure  is  not  usually 
called  diffidence.  It  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  is  not 
always,  like  modesty  and  humility,  a  virtue.  Modesty, 
without  supposing  self-distrust,  implies  an  unwillingness 
to  put  ourselves  forward,  and  an  absence  of  all  over-con- 
fidence in  our  own  powers.  Humility  consists  in  ratine 
our  claims  low,  in  being  willing  to  waive  our  rights,  ana 
take  a  lower  place  than  might  be  our  due.  It  does  not 
require  of  us  to  underrate  ourselves. 

Hu'mln  (hu'min),  n.  [L.  humus  the  earth,  ground.], 
(Chem.)  A  bitter,  brovmish  yellow,  amorphous  sub- 
stance, extracted  from  vegetable  mold,  and  also  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  acids  on  certain  sugars  and  carbo- 
hydrates ;  —  called  also  humic  acid,  ulmin,  gein,  ulmic 
or  geic  acid,  etc. 

II  Hu-ml'll  (hoo-me're),  n.  [From  native  name.] 
(Bot.)  A  fragrant  balsam  obtained  from  BraziUan  trees 
of  the  genus  Humirium. 

Hum'lte  (hum'it),  n.  [Named  after  Sir  A.  Hume.'] 
(Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  transparent  vitreous  brown  color, 
found  in  the  ejected  masses  of  Vesuvius.  It  is  a  silicate 
of  iron  and  magnesia,  containing  fluorine. 

Hum'mel  (hiSm'mgl),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Hamble.]  To  sepa- 
rate from  the  awns ;  —  said  of  barley.     [Scot.] 

Hum'mel,  a.  Having  no  awns  or  no  horns  ;  as,  hum- 
mel corn  ;  a  hummel  cow.     [Scot.] 

Hum'meler  (-er),  re.  [Written  also  hummeller.] 
One  who,  or  a  machine  which,  hummels. 

Hum'mer  (-mer),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
hums  ;  one  who  applauds  by  humming,  Ainsworth. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  humming  bird. 

Hum'ming  (-ming),  a.  Emitting  a  murmuring  sound ; 
droning ;  murmuring ;  buzzing. 

Hum'ming,  n.  A  sound  like  that  made  by  bees ;  » 
low,  murmuring  sound ;  a  hum. 

Humming  ale,  lively  or  strong  ale.  Dryden.  —  EnnunliiB 
bird  (Zo'ol.),  any  bird  of 
the  family  Trochilidse, 
of  which  over  one  hun- 
dred  genera  are 
known,  including 
about  four  hundred 
species.  They  are 
found  only  in  Amer-  ' 
ica  and  are  most 
abundant  in  the  trop- 
ics. They  are  mostly 
of  very  small  size,  and 
are  noted  for  their  very 
brilliant  colors  and  pe- 
culiar habit  of  hovering 
about  flowers  while  vibrating  their  wings  very  rapidly 
vrith  a  humming  noise.  They  feed  both  upon  the  nectar 
of  flowers  and  upon  small  insects.  The  common  hum- 
ming bird  or  ruby -throat  of  the  Eastern  United  States  is 
Trochilus  colubris.  Several  other  species  are  found  in  the 
Western  United  States.  See  Calliope,  and  Ruby-theoat. 
—  Humming-bird  moth  (Zo'ol.),  a  hawk  moth.  See  Hawk 
moth,  under  Hawk,  the  bird. 

Hnm'mock  (hum'miSk),  re.  [Prob.  a  dim.  of  hump. 
See  Hump.]  1.  A  rounded  knoll  or  hillock;  a  rise  of 
ground  of  no  great  extent,  above  a  level  surface. 

2.  A  ridge  or  pile  of  ice  on  an  ice  field. 

3.  Timbered  land.    See  Hammock.     [Southern  U.  S.'] 
Hum'mock-ing,  n.      The  process  of  forming  hum- 
mocks in  the  collision  of  Arctic  ice.  Kane. 

Hum'mock-y  (-^),  a.    Abounding  in  hummocks. 

Hum'mum  (-miam),  n.  [Per.  or  Ar.  h/immam.]  A 
sweating  bath  or  place  for  sweating.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Hu'mor  (hii'mer  or  u'-  ;  277),  re.  [OE.  humour,  OF. 
humor,  umor,  F.  humeur,  L.  humor,  umor,  moisture, 
fluid,  fr.  humere,  umere,  to  be  moist.  See  Humid.] 
[Written  also  humour.]  1.  Moisture ;  especially,  the 
moisture  or  fluid  of  animal  bodies,  as  the  chyle,  lymph, 
etc.  ;  as,  the  humors  of  the  eye,  etc. 

11^°°  The  ancient  physicians  believed  that  there  were 
four  humors  (the  blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile  or  choler, 
and  black  bile  or  melancholy),  on  the  relative  proportion 
of  which  the  temperament  and  health  depended. 

2.  (3Ied.)  A  vitiated  or  morbid  animal  fluid,  such  as 
often  causes  an  eruption  on  the  skin.  "  A  body  full  of 
humors.''^  Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  State  of  mind,  whether  habitual  or  temporary  (as 
formerly  supposed  to  depend  on  the  character  or  combi- 
nation of  the  fluids  of  the  body)  ;  disposition  ;  temper ; 
mood  ;  as,  good  humor  ;  ill  humor. 

Examine  how  your  humor  is  inclined, 

And  which  the  ruling  passion  of  your  mind.  £oscommon. 

A  prince  of  a  pleasant  humor.  Bacon- 

I  like  not  the  humor  of  lying.  Shak* 
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4'  pi.  Changing  and  uncertain  states  of  mind ;  ca- 
prices ;  freaks  ;  vagaries ;  whims. 

Ib  my  friend  all  perfection,  all  virtue  and  discretion  ?  Has 
he  not  hitmors  to  be  endured  ?  South. 

5>  That  quality  of  the  imagination  which  gives  to 
ideas  an  incongruous  or  fantastic  turn,  and  tends  to  ex- 
cite laughter  or  mirth  by  ludicrous  images  or  represen- 
tations ;  a  playful  fancy ;  facetiousness. 

For  thy  sake  I  admit 

That  a  Scot  may  have  liumor,  I  'd  almost  said  wit.   Goldsmith, 

A  great  deal  of  excellent  humor  was  expended  on  the  perplex- 
ities of  mine  host.  II  ■  Irving. 

AqneoQB  hamor.  Crystalline  htunor  or  lens,  Vitreous  hu- 
mor. ^Anat.)  See  Eye.  —  Out  of  humor,  dissatisfied ;  dis- 
pleased ;  in  an  unpleasant  frame  of  mind. 

Syn.  —  Wit ;  satire  ;  pleasantry ;  temper ;  disposition ; 
mood  ;  frame  ;  whim ;  fancy ;  caprice.    See  Wit. 

Hn'mor_(hii'mer  or  u'- ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hu- 
mored  (hu'merd   or  u'-) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Humokino.] 

1.  To  comply  with  the  humor  of ;  to  adjust  matters  so 
as  to  suit  the  peculiarities,  caprices,  or  exigencies  of  ;  to 
adapt  one's  self  to ;  to  indulge  by  skillful  adaptation ,  as, 
to  humor  the  mind. 

It  is  my  part  to  invent,  and  the  musician's  to  humor  that  in- 
vention. Dryden. 

2.  To  help  on  by  indulgence  or  compliant  treatment ; 
to  soothe  ;  to  gratify ;  to  please. 

You  humor  me  when  I  am  sick.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  gratify  ;  to  indulge.    See  Gkatipt. 

Hu'mor-al  (-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  humoral.']  Pertaining 
to,  or  proceeding  from,  the  humors ;  as,  a  humoral  fever. 

Humoral  pathology  (Med.),  that  pathology,  or  doctrine 
of  the  nature  of  diseases,  which  attributes  all  morbid 

Ehenomeua  to  the  disordered  condition  of  the  fluids  or 
umors  of  the  body. 

Hu'mor-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  1.  {Med.)  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  humoral. 

2.  {Med.)  Tho  doctrine  that  diseases  proceed  from  the 
humors ;  liumorism.     [OJi.] 

Hu'mor-al-ist,  n.  One  who  favors  the  humoral  pa- 
thology or  believes  in  humoralism. 

Hu'mor-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  1.  (Bled.)  The  theory  founded 
on  the  influence  which  the  humors  were  supposed  to  have 
in  the  production  of  disease  ;  Galenism.  Dunglison. 

2.  The  manner  or  disposition  of  a  humorist ;  humor- 
ousness.  Coleridge, 

Hu'mor-Ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  humoriste.']  1.  {Med.)  One 
who  attributes  diseases  to  the  state  of  the  humors. 

2.  One  who  has  some  peculiarity  or  eccentricity  of 
character,  which  he  indulges  in  odd  or  whimsical  ways. 

He  [Roger  de  Coverley]  .  .  .  was  a  great  humorist  in  all  parts 
of  his  life.  Addison. 

3.  One  who  displays  humor  in  speaking  or  writing ; 
one  who  has  a  facetious  fancy  or  genius ;  a  wag ;  a  droll. 

The  reputation  of  wits  and  humorists.  Addison. 

Hu'mor-ls'tlc  (-is'tik),  a.    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling, a  humorist. 
Hu'mor-lze  (-12),  v.  i.    To  humor.  Marston. 

Hu'mor-Iess,  a.    Destitute  of  humor. 
Hu'mor-OUB  (-us),  a.     [Cf.  L.  humorosus,  umorosus, 
moist.    See  Humoe.]    1.  Moist ;  humid  ;  watery.    [06s.] 
All  founts  wells,  all  deeps  humorous.       Chapman. 

2.  Subject  to  be  governed  by  humor  or  caprice ;  irreg- 
ular ;  capricious  ;  whimsical.  Hawthorne. 

Rough  as  a  storm  and  humorous  as  the  wind.     Dryden. 

3.  Full  of  humor ;  jocular ;  exciting  laughter ;  play- 
ful ;  as,  a  humorous  story  or  author ;  a  humorous  aspect. 

Syn.  —  Jocose;  facetious;  witty;  pleasant;  merry. 

Hu'mor-OUS-ly,  adv.  1.  Capriciously  ;  whimsically. 
We  resolve  rashly,  sillily,  or  hum.orously.       Calamy. 

2.  Facetiously ;  wittily.  Goldsmith. 

Hn'mor-OUS-nesS,  n.    1.  Moodiness ;  capriciousness. 

2.  Facetiousness;  jocularity. 

Hu'mor-some  (-si^),  a.  1.  Moody ;  whimsical ;  ca- 
pricious. Hawthorne. 

The  commons  do  not  abet  humorsome,  factious  arms.    Burke. 

2.  Jocose;  witty;  humorous.  Swift. 

Hu'mor-some-ly,  adv.    Petulantly  ;  humorously. 

Hu'mor-some-ness,  7t.     Quality  of  being  humorsome. 

Hump  (hiimp),  n.  [Cf.  D.  homp  a  lump,  LG.  hump 
heap,  hill,  stump  ;  possibly  akin  to  E.  heap.  Cf.  HuNCHr] 

1.  A  protuberance ;  especially,  the  protuberance 
formed  by  a  crooked  back. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  fleshy  protuberance  on  the  back  of  an 
animal,  as  a  camel  or  whale. 

HumpTjack'  (-bSk'),  n.  [Cf.  Hunchback.]  1.  A 
crooked  back  ;  a  humped  back.  Tatler. 

2.  A  humpbacked  person ;  a  hunchback. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  (a)  Any  whale  of  the  genus  Megaptera, 
characterized  by  a  hump  or  bunch  on  the  back.  Several 
cpecies  are  known.  The  most  common  ones  in  the  North 
Atlantic  are  Megaptera  longimana  of  Europe,  and  M. 
osphyia  of  America ;  that  of  the  California  coast  is  M. 


Pacific  Humpback  (Mrijapicrn  rersahilis). 


versabilis.  (ft)  A  small  salmon  {Oncorhynchus  gorbus- 
cha),  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America. 

Hnmpliacked'  (-bSkf),  o.     Having  a  humped  back. 

Humped  (hunipt),  a.     Having  a  hump,  as  the  back. 

Hnmph  (liumf),  interj.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  An 
exclamation  denoting  surprise,  or  contempt,  doubt,  etc. 

Hump'less  (hQmp'lgs),  a.  Without  a  hump.  Darwin. 

Hump'-shoul'dered  (-shol'derd),  a.  Having  high, 
bunched  shoulders.  Hawthorne. 


Hump'y  (hiimp'J),  a.  Full  of  humps  or  bunches ; 
covered  with  protuberances ;  humped. 

Hum'stium'  (hum'strQm'),  n.  An  instrimient  out  of 
tune  or  rudely  constructed  ;  music  badly  played. 

Hu'mu-lin  (hu'mii-lin),  n.  [NL.  Humulus,  the  genus 
including  the  hop.]     An  extract  of  hops. 

II  Hu'mus  (hu'mus),  n.  [L.,  the  earth,  ground,  soil.] 
That  portion  of  the  soil  formed  by  the  decomposition  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter.  It  is  a  valuable  constituent 
of  soils.  Graham. 

Hun  (hiin),  n.  [L.  Hunni,  also  Chunni,  and  Chuni  ; 
cf.  AS.  Hunas,  Hune,  OHG.  HUni,  G.  Hunnen.]  One 
of  a  warlike  nomadic  people  of  Northern  Asia  who,  in 
the  5th  century,  under  Attila,  invaded  and  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Europe. 

Hunch  (hiinch),  n.  [Perh.  akin  to  huckle  ;  cf .  hump, 
hulch,  bunch,  hunk.']     1.  A  hump  ;  a  protuberance. 

2.  A  lump ;  a  thick  piece ;  as,  a  hunch  of  bread. 

3.  A  push  or  thrust,  as  with  the  elbow. 

Hunch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hunched  (huncht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hunching.]  1.  To  push  or  jostle  with  the 
elbow  ;  to  push  or  thrust  suddenly. 

2.  To  thrust  out  in  a  hump  or  protuberance  ;  to  crook, 
as  the  back.  Dryden. 

Hunch'toack'  (-bSk'),  n.  [Cf.  Humpback.]  A  back 
with  a  hunch  or  hump ;  also,  a  hunchbacked  person. 

Hunch'backed'  (-bSkf ),  a.    Having  a  humped  back. 

Hun'dred  (hiJn'drgd),  n.  [OE.  hundred,  AS.  hun- 
dred a  territorial  division;  hund  hundred  -)-  a  word 
akin  to  Goth,  ga-rapjan  to  count,  L.  ratio  reckoning, 
account ;  akin  to  OS.  hunderod,  hund,  D.  honderd,  G. 
hundert,  OHG.  also  hunt,  Icel.  hundraS,  Dan.  hundrede, 
Sw.  hundra,  hundrade,  Goth,  hund,  Lith.  szimlas, 
Russ.  sto,  W.  cant,  Ir.  cead,  L.  centum ,  Gr.  cKaros,  Skr. 
fata.  V309.  Cf .  Cent,  Centuby,  Hecatomb,  Quintal, 
and  Reason.]  1.  The  product  of  ten  multiplied  by  ten, 
or  the  number  of  ten  times  ten ;  a  collection  or  sum, 
consisting  of  ten  times  ten  units  or  objects  ;  five  score. 
Also,  a  symbol  represeiating  one  hundred  units,  as  100  or  C. 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels.       Shah. 

(J^^  The  word  hundred,  a.s  well  as  thousand,  million, 
etc.,  often  takes  a  plural  form.  We  may  say  hundreds,  or 
many  hundreds,  meaning  individual  objects  or  units,  but 
with  an  ordinal  numeral  adjective  in  constructions  like 
five  hundreds,  or  eight  hundreds,  it  is  usually  intended 
to  consider  each  hundred  as  a  separate  aggregate ;  as,  ten 
hundreds  are  one  thousand. 

2.  A  division  of  a  county  in  England,  supposed  to  have 
originally  contained  a  hundred  families,  or  freemen. 

Hundred  cotui:,  a  court  held  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
hundred.    [Eng.]  Blackstone. 

Hun'dred,  a.  Ten  times  ten ;  five  score ;  as,  a  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Hun'dred-er  (-er),  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  or  freeholder 
of  a  hundred. 

2.  {Law)  A  person  competent  to  serve  on  a  jury,  in 
an  action  for  land  in  the  hundred  to  which  he  belongs. 

3.  One  who  has  the  jurisdiction  of  a  hundred  ;  and 
sometimes,  a  bailiff  of  a  hundred.  Blount.     Coioell. 

Hun'dred-fOld'  (-fold'),  n.  A  hundred  times  as  much 
or  as  many. 

He  shall  receive  an  hundredfold  now  in  this  time.  Mark  x.  30. 

Hun'dredth  (hun'drSdth),  a.  1.  Coming  last  of  a 
hundred  successive  individuals  or  units. 

2.  Forming  one  of  a  hundred  equal  parts  into  which 
anything  is  divided  ;  the  tenth  of  a  tenth. 

Hun'dredth,  n.  One  of  a  hundred  equal  parts  into 
which  one  whole  is,  or  may  be,  divided ;  the  quotient  of 
a  unit  divided  by  a  hundred. 

Hun'dred-weight'  (-drSd-waf ),  n.  A  denomination 
of  weight,  containing  100, 112,  or  120  pounds  avoirdupois, 
according  to  differing  laws  or  customs.  By  the  legal 
standard  in  England  it  is  112  pounds.  In  most  of  the 
United  States,  both  in  practice  and  by  law,  it  is  100  pounds 
avoirdupois,  the  corresponding  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  some- 
times called  the  short  ton,  being  the  legal  ton. 

Hung  (hiSng),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Hang. 

Hung  beef,  the  fleshy  part  of  beef  slightly  salted  and 
hung  up  to  dry ;  dried  beef. 

Hun-ga'ri-an  (hiin-ga'rT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Hungary  or  to  the  people  of  Hungary,  —n.  A  native 
or  one  of  the  people  of  Hungary. 

Hungarian  grass.    See  Italian  millet,  under  Millet. 

Hun'ga-ry  (hun'ga-rj^),  n.  A  country  in  Central 
Europe,  now  a  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 

Hungary  water,  a  distilled  "water,"  made  from  dilute 
alcohol  aromatized  with  rosemary  flowers,  etc. 

Hun'ger  (hiSn'ger),  n.  [AS.  hunger  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
hunger,  D.  hanger,  OS.  &  OHG.  kungar,  G.  hunger, 
Icel.  hungr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  hunger,  Goth,  hulirus  hunger, 
huggrjan  to  hunger.]  1.  An  uneasy  sensation  occa- 
sioned normally  by  the  want  of  food  ;  a  craving  or  desire 
for  food. 

^W^  The  sensation  of  hunger  is  usually  referred  to  the 
stomacli,  but  is  probably  dependent  on  excitation  of  the 
sensory  nerves,  both  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
perhaps  also  on  indirect  impressions  from  other  organs, 
more  or  less  exhausted  from  lack  of  nutriment. 

2.  Any  strong  or  eager  desire. 

O  sacred  hunger  of  ambitious  minds  I         Spenser. 
For  hunger  of  my  gold  I  die.  Dryde7K 

Hun'ger,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hungered  (-gerd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hungering.]  [OE.  hungren,  AS.  Iiyngrian. 
See  Hunger,  n.]  1.  To  feel  the  craving  or  uneasiness 
occasioned  by  want  of  food  ;  to  be  oppressed  by  hunger. 

2.  To  have  an  eager  desire  ;  to  long. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  /lunperand  thirst  after  rightcous- 
ncsB.  Malt.  v.  C. 

Hun'ger,  v.  t.     To  make  hungry  ;  to  famisli. 

Hun'ger-blt'  (-bit'),       1  a.     Pinched  or  weakened  by 

Hun'ger-blt'ten  (-t'n),  )      hnngcr.     [Ohs.']      Millnii. 

Hun'gered  (-gerd),  a.  Hungry  ;  pinched  for  food. 
[Ohs.]  '  Milton. 


Hun'ger-er  (hiSn'ger-er),  n.  One  who  hungers;  one 
who  longs.  Lamb. 

Hun'ger-ly,  a.   Wanting  food  ;  starved.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

Hun'ger-ly,  adv.    With  keen  appetite.    [06s.]    Shak. 

Hun'ger-starve'  (-starv'),  v.  t.  To  starve  with  bun- 
ger  ;  to  famish.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Hun'gred  (-gerd),  a.    Hungered  ;  hungry.     [Archaic] 

Hun'grl-ly  (-gri-lj^),  adv.  [From  Hungry.]  In  a 
hungry  manner ;  voraciously.  Dryden. 

Hun'gry  (-gry),  a.  [Compar.  Hungrier  (-gri-er) ; 
superl.    Hungriest.]      [AS.    hungrig.      See   Hunger.] 

1.  Feeling  hunger ;  having  a  keen  appetite ;  feeling 
uneasiness  or  distress  from  want  of  food  ;  hence,  having, 
an  eager  desire. 

2.  Showing  hunger  or  a  craving  desire ;  voracious. 

The  cruel,  hungry  foam.  C.  KingsJey. 

Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look.  Shak. 

3.  Not  rich  or  fertile  ;  poor  ;  barren  ;  starved  ;  as,  w 
hungry  soil.     "  The  hungry  beach."  Shak. 

Hunk  (hiink),  n.  [Cf.  Hunch.]  A  large  lump  or 
piece  ;  a  hunch  ;  as,  a  hunk  of  bread.     [Collog.] 

Hun'ker  (hun'ker),  n.  Originally,  a  nickname  for  a 
member  of  the  conservative  section  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  New  York ;  hence,  one  opposed  to  progress  in- 
general  ;  a  fogy.     [Political  Cant,  XJ.  S.] 

Hun'ker-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  Excessive  conservatism ; 
hostility  to  progress.     [Political  Cant,  U.  S.] 

Hunks  (hunks),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  covetous^ 
sordid  man ;  a  miser  ;  a  niggard. 

Pray  make  your  bargain  with  all  the  prudence  and  selfishness- 
of  an  old  hunks.  Gray. 

Hunt  (hiint),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hunted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Hunting.]  [AS.  huntian  to  hunt ;  cf.  hentan  to- 
follow,  pursue,  Goth,  hinpan  (in  comp.)  to  seize.  V36. 
Cf.  Hent.]  1.  To  search  for  or  follow  after,  as  game  or 
wild  animals ;  to  chase  ;  to  pursue  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  or  killing ;  to  foUow  with  dogs  or  guns  for 
sport  or  exercise ;  as,  to  hunt  a  deer. 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  search  diligently  after  ;  to  seek  ;  to  pursue  ;  to 
follow ;  —  often  with  out  or  up  ;  as,  to  hunt  up  the  facts  ^ 
to  hunt  out  evidence. 

Evil  shall  hunt  the  violent  man  to  overthrow  him.    Fs.  cxl.  11.. 

3.  To  drive ;  to  chase ;  —  with  down,  from,  away,, 
etc.  ;  as,  to  hunt  down  a  criminal ;  he  was  hunted  from, 
the  parish. 

4.  To  use  or  manage  in  the  chase,  as  hounds. 

He  hunts  a  pack  of  dogs.  Addisnn. 

5.  To  use  or  traverse  in  pursuit  of  game ;  as,  he  hunts' 
the  woods,  or  the  county. 

Hunt,  V.  i.  1.  To  follow  the  chase ;  to  go  out  in  pur- 
suit of  game  ;  to  course  with  hounds. 

Esau  went  to  the  field  to  liunt  for  venison.     Gen.  xxvii.  5. 
2.  To  seek ;  to  pursue  ;  to  search ;  —  with  for  or  after. 
He  after  honor  hunts,  I  after  love.  Shak. 

To  hunt  counter,  to  trace  the  scent  backward  in  hunt- 
ing, as  a  hound ;  to  go  back  on  one's  steps.    [  06s.]   Shak. 
Hunt,  n.     1.  The  act  or  practice  of  chasing  wild  ani- 
mals ;  chase  ;  pursuit ;  search. 

The  hunt  is  up  ;  the  morn  is  bright  and  gray.       Shak.. 

2.  The  game  secured  in  the  hunt.     [06s.]  S/iak, 

3.  A  pack  of  hounds.     [06s.]  Dryden. 

4.  An  association  of  lumtsmen. 

5.  A  district  of  country  hunted  over. 

Every  landowner  within  the  hunt,   London  Field. 

Hunt'-COUn'ter  (-koun'ter),  n.     A  worthless  dog  that 

runs  back  on  the  scent ;  a  blunderer.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Hunt'e  (hunfe),  n.    [AS.  hunia.]    A  hunter.    [06s.] 

Chaucer. 
Hunt'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  hunts  wild  animals  either 
for  sport  or  for  food  ;  a  huntsman. 

2.  A  dog  that  scents  game,  or  is  trained  to  the  chase  ; 
a  hunting  dog.  <S/ia/.' 

3.  A  horse  used  in  the  chase  ;  especially,  a  thorough- 
bred, bred  and  trained  for  hunting. 

4.  One  who  hunts  or  seeks  after  anything,  as  if  for 
game  ;  as,  a  fortune  hunter  ;  a  place  hunter. 

No  keener  hunter  after  glory  breathes.       Tennyson. 

5.  {Z06I.)  A  kind  of  spider.  ^&^  Hunting  spider,  yxcA&x 
Hunting. 

6.  A  hunting  watch,  or  one  of  which  the  crystal  is  pro- 
tected by  a  metallic  cover. 

Hunter's  moon,  the  lunation  after  the  harvest  moon.  — 
Hunter's  screw  (Mech.),a,  differential  screw,  so  named  from 
the  inventor.    See  under  Differential. 

Hun-te'rl-an  (hiin-te'ri-an),  a.  Discovered  or  de- 
scribed by  John  Hunter,  an  English  surgeon ;  as,  the 
Hunferian  chancre.    See  Chancre. 

Hunt'ing  (hiint'ing),  n.  The  pursuit  of  game  or  of 
wild  animals.  A.  Smith. 

Happy  hunting  grounds,  the  regions  to  which,  according 
to  the  Delief  of  the  North  American  Indians,  the  souls 
of  warriors  and  hunters  pass  after  death,  to  be  h.nppy 
in  hunting  and  feasting.  Tylor.  —  Hunting  box.  Same 
as  Hunting  lodge  (below).  —  Hunting  cat  (Zo'dl.'),  the 
cheetah.  —  Hunting  cog  (Much.),  a  tootli  iu  the  larger  of 
two  geared  wheels  which  makes  its  munber  of  teeth 
prime  to  the  number  in  the  smaller  wheel,  thus  preyeut- 
nig  the  frequent  meeting  of  the  same  pairs  of  teeth.  — 
Hunting  dog  (Zo'dl.),  the  iiyena  dog.  — Hunting  ground,  a 
region  or  district  abounding  hi  came  ;  esp.  (pi.'),  the  re- 
gions roamed  over  by  the  Nortli  Aiuerieaii   Indians  in 

search  of  game Hunting  horn,  a  bugle  ;  a  horn  used  in 

the  chase.  See  Horn,  and  Bugle.  —  Hunting  leopard  (Zo- 
ol.),  tho  cheetah.  ^  Hunting  lodge,  a  temporary  residence 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting.  —  Hunting  seat,' a  luuiting 
lodge.  Gray.  —  Hunting  shirt,  a  coarse  shirt  for  liiiiitiiig, 
often  of  leather.  —  Hunting  spider  (Zo'dl.),  a  spider  which 
hunts  its  prey,  instead  of  enteliiiig  it  ill  a  web;  a  wolf 
spider.  —  Hnnthig  watch.    See  Hunter,  B. 

Hunt'ress  (-rSs),  n.  A  woman  who  lumts  or  follows 
the  oliase  ;  as,  the  huntress  Diana.  Shak. 

Hunts'man  (hHiits'moii),  «. ;  pi.  Huntsmen  (-men). 

1.  One  who  hunts,  or  who  practices  hunting. 
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HUNTSMANSHIP 

2.  The  person  whose  office  it  is  to  manage  the  chase 
or  look  after  the  hounds.  U Estrange. 

Huntsman's  cuj)  (Bot.),  the  sidesaddle  flower,  or  com- 
mon American  pitcher  plant  {Sarracenia  purpurea). 

HuntS'man-ship  (hunts'man-shtp),  n.  Tlie  art  or 
practice  of  hunting,  or  the  qualifications  of  a  hunter. 

Donne. 

Hunt's'-up'  (-up'),  11.     A  tune  played  on  the  horn 

very  early  in  the  morning,  to  call  out  the  hunters  ;  hence, 

any  arousing  sound  or  call.     \Obs.~\  Shak. 

Time  plays  the  hunVs-up  to  thy  sleepy  head.    Drayton. 

Hur'den  (hQr'd'n),  n.  [From  Hdeds.]  A  coarse  kind 
of  linen  ;  —  called  also  harden.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Hur'dle  (-d'l),  n.  [OB.  hurdel,  hirdel,  AS.  hyrdel  ; 
akin  to  D.  horde,  OHG.  hurt,  G. 
hurde  a  hurdle,  fold,  pen,  Icel. 
hurcS  door,  Goth,  haurds,  L.  cratis 
•wickerwork,  liurdle,  6r.  xvprCa, 
Skr.  krt  to  spin,  C7-t  to  bind,  connect. 
V16.  '  Of.  Crate,  Gkate,  m.]  1.  A 
jnovable  frame  of  wattled  twigs, 
osiers,  or  %vithes  and  stakes,  or 
sometimes  of  iron,  used  for  inclosing  land,  for  folding 
sheep  and  cattle,  for  gates,  etc. ;  also,  in  fortification, 
used  as  revetments,  and  for  other  purposes. 

2.  In  England,  a  sled  or  crate  on  which  criminals 
were  formerly  drawn  to  the  place  of  execution.      Bacon. 

3.  An  artificial  barrier,  variously  constructed,  over 
which  men  or  liorses  leap  in  a  race. 

Hurdle  race,  a  race  in  which  artificial  barriers  in  the 
iomi  of  hurdles,  fences,  etc.,  must  be  leaped. 

Hur'dle,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hurdled  (-d'ld)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  HcRDLiNO  (-dling).]  To  hedge,  cover,  make,  or 
inclose  with  hurdles.  Milton. 

Hur'dle-work'  (-wQrk'),  n.  Work  after  the  manner 
of  a  hurdle. 

Hards  (hflrdz),  n.  [See  Hards.]  The  coarse  part  of 
£ax  or  hemp  ;  hards. 

Hur'dy-gur'dy  (hfir'dy-gUr'dy),  n.  [Prob.  of  imita- 
tive origin.]  1.  A  stringed  instrument,  lutelike  in  shape, 
in  which  the  sound 
is  produced  by  tlie 
Iriction  of  a  wheel 
turned  by  a  crank  at 
the  end,  instead  of 
by  a  bow,  two  of  the  Hurdy-gurdy, 

strings  being  tuned 
,  as  drones,  while  two  or  more,  tuned  in  unison,  are  modu- 
lated by  keys. 

2.  In  California,  a  water  wheel  with  radial  buckets, 
driven  by  the  impact  of  a  jet. 

Hur-ka'ru  (hiir-ka'roo),  n.  [Hind,  harkara.']  In  In- 
dia, a  running  footman ;  a  messenger.  [Written  also 
hurkaroo.'] 

Hurl  (hQrl),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hurled  (hQrld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  HuRLiNO.]  [OE.  hurlen,hourlen  ;  prob. 
contracted  fr.  OE.  hurtlen  to  hurtle,  or  possibly  akin  to 
E.  whirl.  V16.  See  Hurtle.]  1.  To  send  whirling  or 
-whizzing  through  the  air ;  to  throw  with  violence  ;  to 
drive  with  great  force ;  as,  to  hurl  a  stone  or  lance. 

And  hurl'd  them  headlong  to  their  fleet  and  main.    Pope. 

2.  To  emit  or  utter  with  vehemence  or  impetuosity  ; 
as,  to  hurl  charges  or  invective.  Spenser. 

3.  [Cf.  Whirl.]  To  twist  or  turn.  '■'■Hurled  or 
crooked  feet."     [06«.]  Fuller. 

Hurl,v.  {.    1.  To  hurl  one's  self;  to  go  quickly.    [.R.] 

2.  To  perform  the  act  of  hurhng  sometliing ;  to  throw 
something  (at  another). 

God  shall  hurl  at  him  and  not  spare.  Joh  xxvii.  22  {Rev.  Ver.). 

3.  To  play  the  game  of  hurling.     See  Hurlino. 
Hurl,  n.     1.  The  act  of  hurling  or  throwing  with  vio- 
lence ;  a  cast ;  a  fling.  Congreve. 

2.  Tumult ;  riot ;  hurly-burly.     [Ofo.]  Knolles. 

3.  {Hat  Manuf.)  A  table  on  which  fiber  is  stirred  and 
inixed  by  beating  with  a  bowstring. 

HurlTjat'  (-bSf),  11.  See  Whirlbat.  [06.?.]   Holland. 
Hurl'bone'  (-bon'),  n.     1.  See  Whirleoot;. 
2.  {Far.)  A  bone  near  the  middle  of  the  buttock  of  a 
horse.  ■    Crabb. 

Hurl'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  hurls,  or  plays  at  hurling. 
Hurl'ing,  n.     1.  The  act  of  throwing  with  force. 
2.  A  kind  of  game  at  ball,  formerly  played. 
Hurling  taketh  its  denomination  from  throwing  of  the  ball. 

Carew, 

Hurl'wlnd'  (-wind'),  n.  A  whirlwind.  [OJi.]  Sandys. 

Hur'ly  (hflr'ly),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hurler  to  howl.]  Noise ; 
confusion;  uproar. 

That,  with  the  liurhj,  death  itself  awakes.  Shak. 

Hur'ly-bur'ly   (-bfir'ly),  n.     [Reduplicated  fr.  OE. 

hurly  confusion  :  cf.  F.  hurler  to  liowl,  yeU,  L.  ululare; 

or  cf.  E.  hurry."]    Tumult ;  bustle ;  confusion.         Shak. 

All  places  were  filled  with  tumult  and  hurly-burit/.    Kndtles. 

Hu-ro'ni-an  (hu-ro'ni-an),  a.  [Named  from  Lake 
Huron.]  {Geol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  certain  non-fossil- 
iferous  rocks  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Huron,  which  are 
supposed  to  correspond  in  time  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
Archaean  age. 

Hu'ron-lr'0-quois'  (hu'ron-Tr'o-kwoi'),  n.  {Ethnol.) 
A  linguistic  group  of  warlike  North  American  Indians, 
belonging  to  the  same  stock  as  tlie  Algonquins,  and  in- 
cluding several  tribes,  among  which  were  the  Five  Na- 
tions. They  formerly  occupied  the  region  about  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario,  and  the  larger  part  of  New  York. 

Hu'rons  (Im'ronz),  n.  pi.;  sing.  Huron.  {Ethnol.) 
A  jjowerful  and  warlike  tribe  of  North  American  In- 
dians of  the  Algonquin  stock.  They  formerly  occupied 
the  country  between  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  but 
were  nearly  exterminated  by  the  Five  Nations  about  1650. 

Hurr  (hflr),  V.  i.  [See  Hurry.]  To  make  a  rolling 
or  burring  sound.     [0J«.] 

R  is  the  dog's  letter,  and  hurreth  in  the  sound.    B.  Jonson. 
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Hur-rah' )  (hur-ra'),   interj.     [Cf.   G.,   Dan.,   &  Sw. 

Hur-ra'     I      hurra.    Cf.  Huzza.]     A  word  used  as  a 
shout  of  joy,  triumph,  applause,  encouragement,  or  wel- 
come. 
Hurrah!  hurrah  I  forlvry  and  Henry  of  Navarre.    Macaulay. 

Hur-rah',  n.     A  cheer ;  a  shout  of  joy,  etc. 

Hurrah's  nest,  state  of  utmost  confusion.  [Colloq.  U.  S.] 
A  perfect  hurrah's  nest  in  our  kitchen.    Mrs.  Stowe. 

Hur-rah'  (hur-ra'),  v.  i.    To  utter  hurrahs  ;  to  huzza. 

Hur-rah',  v.  t.    To  salute,  or  applaud,  with  hurrahs. 

Hur'ri-cane  (hiir'ri-kan),  n.  [Sp.  huracan ;  orig.  a 
Carib  word  signifying,  a  high  wind.]  A  violent  storm, 
characterized  by  extreme  fury  and  suddeti  changes  of  the 
wind,  and  generally  accompanied  by  rain,  thunder,  and 
lightning ;  —  especially  prevalent  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies.     Also  used  figuratively. 

Like  the  smoke  in  a  hurricane  whirl'd.        Tennyson. 

Each  guilty  thought  to  me  is 
A  dreadful  hurricane.  Mai^inger. 

Hurricane  bird  (Zool.),  the  frigate  bird.  —  Hurricane  deck. 
{Naut.)  See  under  Deck. 

Hur'ri-ca'no  (-ka'no),  n. ;  pi.  Hurricanoes  (-noz).  A 
waterspout;  a  hurricane.  \_Obs.~\  Drayton.  "You  cat- 
aracts and  hurricanoes,  spout."    Shak. 

Hur'rled  (hur'rid),  a.  1.  Urged  on ;  hastened  ;  going 
or  working  at  speed ;  as,  a  hurried  writer ;  a  hurried  life. 

2.  Done  in  a  hurry ;  hence,  imperfect ;  careless ;  as,  a 
hurried  job.     "A  hurried  raeetiu^."  Milton. 

—  Hur'ried-ly,  adv.  —  Hur'rled-ness,  n. 

Hur'll-er  (-rT-er),  n.     One  who  hurries  or  urges. 

Hur'rles  (-riz),  n.  A  staith  or  framework  from  which 
coal  is  discharged  from  cars  into  vessels. 

Hur'ry  (-r^),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hurried  (-rid) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hurrying.]  [OE.  horien  ;  cf.  OSw.  hurra 
to  whirl  round,  dial.  Sw.  hurr  great  liaste,  Dan.  hurre  to 
buzz,  Icel.  Awrr  hurly-burly,  MHG.  hurren  to  hurry,  and 
E.  hurr,  whir  to  hurry  ;  all  prob.  of  imitative  origin.] 

1.  To  hasten  ;  to  impel  to  greater  speed  ;  to  urge  on. 

Impetuous  lust  hurries  him  on.  South. 

They  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark.  Shak. 

2.  To  impel  to  precipitate  or  thoughtless  action ;  to 
urge  to  confused  or  irregular  activity. 

And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 

The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends.       Shak. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  done  quickly. 

Syn.  —  To  hasten;  precipitate;  expedite;  quicken; 
accelerate ;  urge. 

Hur'ry,  v.  i.  To  move  or  act  with  haste  ;  to  proceed 
with  celerity  or  precipitation  ;  as,  let  us  hurry. 

To  hurry  up,  to  make  haste.     [Colloq.] 

Hur'ry,  n.  The  act  of  hurrying  in  motion  or  busi- 
ness ;  pressure ;  urgency ;  bustle ;  confusion. 

Ambition  raises  a  tumult  in  the  soul,  it  inflames  the  mind, 
and  puts  it  into  a  violent  hurry  of  thought.  Addison. 

Syn.  — Haste;  speed;  dispatch.    See  Haste. 

Hur'ry-ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  hurrying  manner. 

Hur'ry-skur'ry  (-skiir'ry),  adv.  [An  imitative  word ; 
cf.  Sw.  skorra  to  rattle,  snarl,  E.  scurry.]  Confusedly; 
in  a  bustle.     [Obs.]  Gray. 

Hurst  (hiirst),  n.  [OB.  hurst,  AS.  hyrst ;  akin  to 
OHG.  hurst,  horst,  wood,  thicket,  G.  horst  the  nest  of 
a  bird  of  prey,  an  eyrie,  thicket.]  A  wood  or  grove ;  — 
a  word  used  in  the  composition  of  many  names,  as  in 
'H.salehurst. 

Hurst,  n.  {Mach.)  {a)  A  band  on  a  trip-hammer 
helve,  bearing  the  trunnions.    (6)  A  husk.    See  Husk,  2. 

Hurt  (hflrt),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hurt  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Hurting.]  [OE.  hurten,  hirten,  horten,  herten  ;  prob.  fr. 
OF.  hurter,  heurter,  to  knock,  thrust,  strike,  P.  heurter  ; 
cf.  W.  hyrddu  to  push,  drive,  assault,  hwrdd  a  stroke, 
blow,  push  ;  also,  a  ram,  the  orig.  sense  of  the  verb  flius 
perhaps  being,  to  butt  as  a  ram ;  cf.  D.  horten  to  push, 
strike,  MHG.  hurten,  both  prob.  fr.  Old  French.]  1.  To 
cause  physical  pain  to  ;  to  do  bodily  harm  to  ;  to  wound 
or  bruise  painfully. 

The  hurt  lion  groans  within  his  den.  Dnjden. 

2.  To  impair  the  value,  usefulness,  beauty,  or  pleasure 
of ;  to  damage  ;  to  injure ;  to  harm. 

Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt.  Milton. 

3.  To  wound  the  feelings  of  ;  to  cause  mental  pain  to  ; 
to  offend  in  honor  or  self-respect ;  to  annoy ;  to  grieve. 
"  I  am  angry  and  hurt."  Thackeray. 

Hurt,  re.  1.  A  bodily  injury  causing  pain  ;  a  wound, 
bruise,  or  the  like. 

The  pains  of  sickness  and  hurts  ...  all  men  feel.    Locke. 

2.  An  injury  causing  pain  of  mind  or  conscience ;  a 
slight ;  a  stain,  as  of  sin. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Honor  feels. 

Tennyson. 

3.  Injury ;  damage  ;  detriment ;   harm ;  mischief. 

Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hw-i.  Shak. 

Sj^n.  —  Wound ;  bruise ;  injury ;  harm ;  damage  ;  loss ; 
detriment ;  mischief ;  bane  ;  disadvantage. 

Hurt'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  hurts  or  does  harm. 

I  shall  not  be  a  hurter,  if  no  helper.       Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

Hurt'er,  n.  [F.  heurtoir,  lit.,  a  striker.  See  Hurt, 
V.  t.]  A  butting  piece  ;  a  strengthening  piece,  esp. : 
{Mil.)  A  piece  of  wood  at  the  lower  end  of  a  platform, 
designed  to  prevent  the  wheels  of  gun  carriages  from 
injuring  the  parapet. 

Hurt'ful  (-ful),  a.  Tending  to  impair  or  damage ;  in- 
jurious ;  mischievous ;  occasioning  loss  or  injury ;  as, 
hurtful  words  or  conduct. 

Syn.  —  Pernicious ;    harmful ;    baneful ;    prejudicial ; 
detrimental ;  disadvantageous ;  miscliievous ;  injurious ; 
noxious ;  unwholesome ;  destructive. 
—  Hurt'f ul-ly,  adv.  —  Hurt'ful-ness,  n. 

Hur'tle  (hQr't'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Hurtled  (-t'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  11,  Hurtling  (-tlTng).]  [OE.  hurtlen,  freq. 
of  hurten.  See  Hurt,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Hurl.]  1.  To  meet 
with  violence  or  shock ;  to  clash ;  to  jostle. 

Together  hurtled  both  their  steeds.  Fairfax. 


2 .  To  move  rapidly ;  to  wheel  or  rush  suddenly  or  with 
violence  ;  to  whirl  round  rapidly ;  to  skirmish. 

Now  hurtling  round,  advantage  for  to  take.      Spe}iser. 
Down  the  hurtling  cataract  of  the  ages.    R.  L.  Sievetison. 

3.  To  make  a  threatening  sound,  like  the  clash  of 
arms ;  to  make  a  sound  as  of  confused  clashing  or  con- 
cussion ;  to  resound. 

The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air.  Shak. 

The  earthquake  sound 
Hurtling  'ueath  the  solid  grouud.    Sfrj.  Bronming. 
Hur'tle  (hfir't'l),  V.  i.     1.  To  move  with  violence  or 
impetuosity  ;  to  wliirl ;  to  brandish.     [Obs.] 

His  harmful  club  he  gan  to  hurtle  high.        Spenser. 
2.  To  push  ;  to  jostle  ;  to  hurl. 

And  he  him  hurtlefh  with  his  horse  adown.     Chaucer. 
Hur'tle-her'ry    (-bSr'ry),    n.      [Cf.     Huckleberry, 
Whortleberry.]    See  Whortleberry. 

Hurt'less  (hflrt'lgs),  a.  Doing  no  injury ;  harmless ; 
also,  unhurt ;  without  injury  or  harm. 

Gentle  dame  so  hurtless  and  so  true.  Spenser. 

—  Hurt'less-ly,  adv.  —  Hurt'less-ness,  n. 

Hus'hand  (huz'band),  n.  [OE.  hosebonde,  husbonde, 
a  husband,  the  master  of  the  house  or  family,  AS.  hUs- 
bonda  master  of  the  house  ;  hUs  house  -|-  bunda,  bonda, 
householder,  husband ;  prob.  fr.  Icel.  hUsbondi  house 
master,  husband  ;  hUs  house  -j-  buandi  dwelling,  inhabit- 
ing, p.  pr.  of  bHa  to  dwell ;  akin  to  AS.  bUan,  Goth. 
bauan.     See  House,  Be,  and  cf.  Bond  a  slave,  Boob.] 

1.  The  male  head  of  a  household ;  one  who  orders  the 
economy  of  a  family.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  cultivator ;  a  tiller ;  a  husbandman.  [Obs.]  Shak. 

The  painful  husband,  plowing  up  his  ground.  Hakewill. 

He  is  the  neatest  husband  for  curious  ordering  his  domestic 

and  field  accommodations.  Evelyn. 

3.  One  who  manages  or  directs  with  prudence  and 
economy;  a  frugal  person  ;  an  economist.     [R.] 

God  knows  how  little  time  is  left  me,  and  may  I  be  a  good 
husband,  to  improve  the  short  remnant  left  me.  Fuller. 

4.  A  married  man  ;  a  man  who  has  a  wife  ;  —  the  cor- 
relative of  wife. 

The  husband  and  wife  are  one  person  in  law.    Blackstone. 

5.  The  male  of  a  pair  of  animals,     [i?.]  Dryden. 
A  ship's  husband  (Naut.),  an  agent   representing   the 

owners  of  a  ship,  who  manages  its  expenses  and  receipts. 

Hus'hand,  v.  t.     [imp.    &  p.    p.  Husbanded  ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  HusBANDiNa.]     1.  To  direct  and  manage  with 

frugality;   to  use  or  employ  to  good  purpose  and  the 

best  advantage  ;  to  spend,  apply,  or  use,  with  economy. 

For  my  means,  I  'U  husband  them  so  well, 

They  shall  go  far.  Shak. 

2.  To  cultivate,  as  land ;  to  till.     [R.] 

Land  so  trim  and  rarely  husbanded.  Evelyn. 

3.  To  furnish  with  a  husband.     [R.]  Shak. 
Hus'band-a-ble   (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable   of  being  hus- 
banded, or  managed  with  economy.                   Sherwood. 

Hus'band-age  (-aj),  n.     {Naut.)  The  commission  or 
compensation  allowed  to  a  ship's  husband. 
Hus'band-less,  a.     Destitute  of  a  husband.        Shak. 
Hus'band-ly,  a.     Frugal ;  thrifty.     [R.]  Tusser. 

Hus'band-man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Husbandmen  (-men). 

1.  The  master  of  a  family.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  farmer ;  a  cultivator  or  tiller  of  the  ground. 
Hus'band-ry  (-ry),  re.     1.  Care  of  domestic  affairs; 

economy ;  domestic  management ;  thrift. 

There 's  husbandry  in  heaven  ; 
Their  candles  are  all  out.  Shak. 

2.  The  business  of  a  husbandman,  comprehending  the 
various  branches  of  agriculture ;  farming. 

Husbandry  supplieth  all  things  necessary  for  food.   Spenser. 

Hush  (hush),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hushed  (husht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hushing.]  [OE.  huschen,  hussen, 
prob.  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  LG.  hussen  to  lull  to  sleep, 
G.  husch  quick,  make  haste,  be  silent.]  1.  To 
still ;  to  silence  ;  to  calm  ;  to  make  quiet ;  to  repress  the 
noise  or  clamor  of. 

My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war.         Shak. 

2.  To  appease  ;  to  allay  ;  to  calm  ;  to  soothe. 
Wilt  thou,  then, 
Hush  my  cares  ?  Otway. 

And  hush'd  my  deepest  grief  of  all.         Tennyson. 

To  hush  up,  to  procure  silence  concerning ;  to  sup- 
press ;  to  keep  secret.  "  Tliis  matter  is  hushed  zip."  Pope. 

Hush,  V.  i.     To  become  or  to  keep  still  or  quiet ;  to 
become  silent;  — esp.  used  in  the  imperative,  as  an  ex- 
clamation ;  be  stiU  ;  be  silent  or  quiet ;  make  no  noise. 
Hush,  idle  words,  and  thoughts  of  ill.  Keble. 

But  at  these  strangers'  presence  every  one  did  hush.  Spenser. 

Hush,  re.  Stillness ;  silence  ;  quiet.  [R.I  "It  is  the 
hush  oi  night."  Byron. 

Hush  money,  money  paid  to  secure  silence,  oy  to  pre- 
vent the  disclosure  of  facts.  Swift, 

Hush,  a.     Silent ;  quiet.    "JTwiA  as  death."      Shak. 

Hush'er  (-er),  n.     An  usher.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Hush'ing,  re.  {Mining)  The  process  of  washmg  ore, 
or  of  uncovering  mineral  veins,  by  a  heavy  discharge  of 
water  from  a  reservoir ;  flushing  ;  —  also  called  booming. 

Husk  (husk),  n.  [Prob.  for  hulsk,  and  from  the 
same  root  as  AijK  a  husk.  See  Hull  a  husk.]  1.  The  ex- 
ternal covering  or  envelope  of  certain  fruits  or  seeds; 
glume  ;  hull ;  rind ;  in  the  United  States,  especially  ap- 
plied to  the  covering  of  the  ears  of  maize. 

2.  The  supporting  frame  of  a  run  of  millstones. 

Husks  of  the  prodigal  son  (Bot.),  the  pods  of  the  carob 
tree.    See  Carob. 

Husk,  v.-t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Husked  (hiiskt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  HusKiNO.]  To  strip  off  the  external  covering  or 
envelope  of ;  as,  to  husk  Indian  corn. 

Husked  (hiiskt),  a.     1.  Covered  with  a  husk. 

2 .  Stripped  of  husks  ;  deprived  of  husks. 

Hus'kl-iy  (htis'ki-ly),  adv.  [From  Husky.]  In  a 
liusky  manner ;  dryly. 

Huslti-ness,  re.    1.  The  state  of  being  husky. 
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2.  Roughness  of  sound  ;  harshness ;  hoarseness ;  as, 
huskiness  of  voice.  G.  Eliot. 

Husk'lngr  (husk'Tng),  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
stripping  ott"  husks,  as  from  Indian  corn. 

2.  A  meeting  of  neiglibors  or  friends  to  assist  in  husk- 
ing maize ;  —  called  also  /tusking  bee.  lU.  S.}  "A  red 
ear  in  the  husking."  Longfellow. 

Husk'y  i-f),  a.  [From  Husk,  «.]  Abounding  with 
Jiusks ;  consisting  of  husks ;  resembling  husks.   Dryden. 

Hus'ky  (hiis'ky),  a.  [Prob.  iox  husty ;  cf.  OE.  host 
cough,  AS.  hwosta ;  akin  to  D.  hoest,  G.  husten, 
OHG.  huosto,  Icel.  hosti.  See  Wheeze.]  Rough  iu 
tone ;  harsh ;  hoarse  ;  raucous ;  as,  a  husky  voice. 

Hu'SO  (hu'so),  n.  [NL.  ;  cf.  G.  hausen,  and  E.  isin- 
glass.]  {Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  large  European  sturgeon (^cj>e«- 
ser  huso),  inhabiting  the  region  of  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas.  It  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  more  than  twelve 
feet,  and  a  weight  of  two  thousand  pounds.  Called  also 
hausen.     (6)  The  huchen,  a  large  salmon. 

Hus-Sar'  (huz-zar'),  n.  [Hung,  huszar,  from  husz 
twenty,  because  under  King  Matthias  I.,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  every  twenty  houses  were  to  furnish  one  horse 
soldier ;  cf.  G.  husar,  F.  houssard,  hussard,  from  the 
same  source.]  {Mil.)  Originally,  one  of  the  national 
cavalry  of  Hungary  and  Croatia ;  now,  one  of  the  light 
cavalry  of  European  armies. 

Huss'lte  (hiis'It),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
John  Huss,  the  Bohemian  reformer,  who  was  adjudged  a 
heretic  and  burnt  alive  in  1415. 

Hus'sy  (huz'zj ),  n.  [Contr.  fr.  huswife.']  1.  A  house- 
wife or  housekeeper.     [OJs.] 

2.  A  worthless  woman  or  girl ;  a  forward  wench ;  a 
jade ;  —  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  or  reproach.     &rew. 

3.  A  pert  girl ;  a  frolicsome  or  sportive  young  woman  ; 
—  used  jocosely.  Goldsmith. 

Hus'sy,  n.  [From  Icel.  hUsi  a  case,  prob.  fr.  hus 
house.  The  word  has  been  confused  with  the  preceding 
word.  See  House,  and  cf.  Housewife  a  bag,  Huswitb  a 
bag.]    A  case  or  bag.     See  Housewife,  2. 

Hus'tlngS  (hiis'tingz),  n.  pi.  [OE.  husting  an  as- 
sembly, council,  AS.  hUsting ;  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf. 
\ce\.  hasping ;  hus  home +^in^  thing,  assembly,  meet- 
ing ;  akin  to  Dan.  &  Sw.  ting,  E.  thing.  See  House, 
and  Thing.]  1.  A  court  formerly  held  in  several  cities 
of  England  ;  specif.,  a  court  held  in  London,  before  the 
lord  mayor,  recorder,  and  sheriffs,  to  determine  certain 
classes  of  suits  for  the  recovery  of  lands  within  the  city. 
In  the  progress  of  law  reform  this  court  has  become  un- 
important. Mozley  d:  W. 

2.  Any  one  of  the  temporary  courts  held  for  the  elec- 
tion of  members  of  the  British  Parliament. 

3.  The  platform  on  which  candidates  for  Parliament 
formerly  stood  in  addressing  the  electors.     [_Eng.'\ 

When  the  rotten  hustings  shake 
In  another  month  to  his  brazen  lies.  Tennyson. 

Hus'tle  (hiis''l),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hustled  (-'Id) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hustling  (-ling).]  [D.  hutselen  to 
shake,  fr.  hutsen  to  shake.  Cf.  Hotchpotch.]  To 
shake  together  in  confusion ;  to  push,  jostle,  or  crowd 
rudely ;  to  handle  roughly ;  as,  to  hustle  a  person  out  of 
a  room.  Macaulay. 

Hus'tle,  V.  i.  To  push  or  crowd  ;  to  force  one's  way ; 
to  move  hastUy  and  with  confusion  ;  to  hurry. 

Leaving  the  king,  who  had  hustled  along  the  iioor  with  his 
dress  wofuUy  ill  arrayed.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Hus'wUe  (hQz'zIf  or  hiiz'wif ),  n.  [OB.  huswif;  hus 
house  -f-  wif  wife.  Cf.  Hussy  a  housewife.  Housewife.] 
[Written  also  housewife.]  1.  A  female  housekeeper ;  a 
woman  who  manages  domestic  affairs ;  a  thrifty  woman. 
"  The  bounteous  huswife  Nature."  Shak. 

The  huswife  is  she  that  to  labor  doth  fall.        Tusser. 

2.  A  worthless  woman  ;  a  hussy.     [06s.]  Shak. 

3.  [See  Hussy  a  bag.]  A  case  for  sewing  materials. 
Bee  Housewife.  Cowper. 

Hus'wUe,  V.  i.  To  manage  with  frugality ;  —  said  of 
a  woman.  Dryden. 

Hus'wUe-ly,  a.  Like  a  huswife  ;  capable  ;  econom- 
ical ;  prudent.  —  adv.    In  a  huswif ely  manner. 

Hus'wUe-ry  (-rj),  n.  The  business  of  a  housewife  ; 
female  domestic  economy  and  skill.  Tusser. 

Hut  (hut),  n.  [OE.  hotte;  akin  to  D.  hut,  G.  hiitte, 
OHG.  hulia,  Dan.  hytte,  Sw.  hydda;  and  F.  hutte,  of  G. 
origin ;  all  akin  to  E.  hide  to  conceal.  See  Hide  to  con- 
ceal.] A  small  liouse,  hovel,  or  cabin  ;  a  mean  lodge  or 
dwelling  ;  a  sliglitly  built  or  temporary  structure. 
Death  comes  on  with  equal  footsteps 
To  the  hall  and  hut.  Bp.  Coxe. 

Hut,  V.  i.  &  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hutted  (-tgd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Hutting.]    To  place  in  huts ;  to  live  in  huts  ; 
as,  to  hut  troops  in  winter  quarters. 
The  troops  hutted  amon?  the  heights  of  Morristown.  W.  Irving. 

Hutch  (h5ch),  n.  [OE.  hucche,  huche,  hoche,  F. 
huche,  LL.  hutlca.']  1.  A  chest,  box,  coffer,  bin,  coop, 
or  the  like,  in  which  things  may  be  stored,  or  animals 
kept ;  as,  a  grain  hutch  ;  a  rabbit  hutch. 

2.  A  measure  of  two  Winchester  bushels. 

3.  (Milling)  The  case  of  a  flour  bolt. 

4.  (Mining)  (a)  A  car  on  low  wheels,  in  which  coal 
is  drawn  in  tlie  mine  and  hoisted  out  of  the  pit.  (6)  A 
jig  for  washing  ore. 

Bolting  hutch,  Booby  hutch,  etc.   See  under  Bolting,  etc. 

Hutch,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hutched  (hucht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Hutching.]  1.  To  hoard  or  lay  up,  as  in  a 
chest.     [iJ.]    "She  te^c/ieci  the  .  .  .  ore."         Milton. 

2.  (Mining)  To  wash  (ore)  in  a  box  or  jig. 

Hutch'in-SO'nl-an  (hiich'tn-so'ni-an),  n.  A  follower 
of  John  Hutchinson  of  Yorksliire,  England,  who  believed 
that  tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures  contained  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  natural  science  and  of  theology. 

Hut-tO'nl-an  (hiit-to'nT-an),  a.  Relating  to  what  is 
now  called  the  Plutonic  theory  of  the  earth,  first  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  James  Hutton.  Lyell. 


Hus'ter  (hUks'ter),  n.  &  v.  i.    See  Huckster. 

Huy-ghe'nl-an  (ht-ge'nl-an),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  in- 
vented by.  Christian  Huyghens,  a  Dutch  astronomer  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  as,  the  Huyghenian  telescope. 

Euyghenlan  eyepiece.    See  under  Eyepiece. 

Huzz  (hiiz),  ».  i.  [An  onomatopoeia.  V43.  Cf.  Buzz.] 
To  buzz  ;  to  murmur.     lObs.~\ 

Hazzing  and  burring  in  the  preacher's  ear.      Latimer. 

Huz-za'  (huz-za'),  inierj.  [Cf.  G.  hussa,  husa,  interj., 
hurrah,  huzza'.  V43.  Cf.  Hukrah.]  A  word  used  as  a 
shout  of  joy,  exultation,  approbatiou,  or  encouragement. 

Huz'za,  n.     A  shout  of  huzza  ;  a  cheer ;  a  hurrah. 

They  made  a  great  huzza  or  shout,  Evelyn. 

Huz-za',  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Huzzaed  (-zad') ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Huzzaing.]     To  shout  huzza  ;  to  cheer. 

Huz-za',  V.  t.     To  receive  or  attend  with  huzzas. 

He  was  huzzaed  into  the  court.  Addison. 

Hy  (hi),  a.     High.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Hy'a-cine  (hi'a-sin),  n.   A  hyacinth.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

Hy'a-Cinth  (hi'a-sinth),  n.  [L.  hyacinihus  a  kind  of 
flower,  prob.  the  iris,  gladiolus,  orlarkspur, 
also  a  kind  of  gem,  perh.  the  sapphire  ;  as 
a  proper  name,  Hyacinthus,  a  beautiful  La- 
conian  youth,  beloved  by  Apollo,  fr.  Gr. 
va.Ki.v0oi,  'YanivBos  ■  cf.  F.  hyacinthe.  Cf. 
Jacinth.  The  hyacinth  was  fabled  to 
have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Hyacinthus, 
who   was   accidentally  slain    by  Apollo.] 

1.  (Boi.)  (a)  A  bulbous  plant  of  the 
genus  .ffyacmttus,  bearing  beautiful  spikes 
of  fragrant  flowers.  H.  orientalis  is  a  com- 
mon variety,  (b)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Camassia  ( C.  Fraseri),  called  also  Eastern 
camass;  wild  hyacinth.  (e)The  name  is  also 
given  to  Scilla  Peruviana,  a  Mediterranean 
plant,  one  variety  of  which  produces  white, 
and  another  blue,  flowers  ;— called  also,  tlyacmtn. 
from  a  mistake  as  to  its  origin,  hyacinth  of  Peru. 

2.  (Min. )  A  red  variety  of  zircon,  sometimes  used  as 
a  gem.     See  Zibcon. 

Hyacinth  bean  (Boi.),  a  climbing  leguminous  plant  (i)o- 
lichos  Lablab),  related  to  the  true  bean.  It  has  dark 
purple  flowers  and  fruit. 

Hy'a-cln'thl-an  (-sin'thl-an),  a.    Hyaeinthine.    [i?.] 

Hy'a-cln'thlne  (-sin'thin),  a.     [L.  hyacinthinus,  Gr. 

vaKiVSti'os.]     Belonging  to  the  hyacinth  ;  resembling  the 

hyacinth  ;  in  color  like  the  hyacinth.  Milton. 

His  ctirUng  locks  like  hyaeinthine  flowers.       Cowper. 

The  hyaeinthine  boy,  for  whom 
Mom  well  might  break  and  April  bloom.       Einerson. 

Hy'a-des  (hl'a^dez),  1  n.  pi.     [L.  Hyades,  Gr.  'YaSes.] 

Hy'ads  (hi'Sdz),  )  (Astron.)  A  cluster  of  five 
stars  in  the  face  of  the  constellation  Taurus,  supposed 
by  the  ancients  to  indicate  the  coming  of  rainy  weather 
when  they  rose  with  the  sun. 

Thro'  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 

Vext  the  dim  sea.  Tennyson. 

Hy-SB'na  (ht-e'na),  n.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Hyena. 

II  Hy-a'le-a  (ht-a'le-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vakeo's  glassy, 
fr.  t/'oAos  glass.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  pteropod  of  the  genus  Cavo- 
lina.     See  Pteeopoda,  and  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Hy'a-les'cenoe  (hi'a-les'sens),  n.  [See  Hyaline.]  The 
process  of  becoming,  or  the  state  of  being,  transparent 
like  glass. 

Hy'a-llne  (hi'a-lin),  a.  [L.  hyalinus,  Gr.  vaAifos,  fr. 
vaAos  glass  :  cf.  F.  hyalin.]  Glassy ;  resembling  glass ; 
consisting  of  glass  ;  transparent,  Uke  crystal.  "  Hyaline 
spaces."  Carpenter. 

Hy'a-llne,  n.  1.  A  poetic  term  for  the  sea  or  the  at- 
mosphere. "  The  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  sea."  Milton. 
Our  blood  runs  amazed  'neath  the  calm  hyaline.  Mrs.  Browning. 

2.  (Biol.)  The  pellucid  substance,  present  in  cells  in 
process  of  development,  from  which,  according  to  some 
embryologists,  the  cell  nucleus  originates. 

3.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  The  main  constituent  of  the  walls 
of  hydatid  cysts  ;  a  nitrogenous  body,  which,  by  decom- 
position, yields  a  dextrogyrate  sugar,  susceptible  of  alco- 
holic fermentation.  Gamgee. 

Hy'a-Ute  (-lit),  n.  [Gr.  wAos  glass :  cf.  F.  hyalite.'] 
(Min. )  A  pellucid  variety  of  opal  in  globules  looking  like 
colorless  gum  or  resin  ;  —  called  also  Miiller^s  glass. 

Hy-al'0-graph  (hi-al'6-graf),  ».  [Gr.  va\os  glass  -y 
-graph.']    An  instrument  for  tracing  designs  on  glass. 

Hy'a-lOg'ra-phy  (hi'a-lSg'ra-fy),  n.  Art  of  writing 
or  engraving  on  glass. 

Hy'a-loid  (hi'a-loid),_a.  [Gr.  ioAoeiS^s  glassy,  trans- 
parent ;  vaKo'S  glass  +  et5o5  appearance :  cf.  F.  hyaloide.] 
(Anat.)  Resembling  glass;  vitriform  ;  transparent;  hy- 
aline ;  as,  the  hyaloid  membrane,  a  very  delicate  mem- 
brane inclosing  the  vitreous  humor  of  the  eye. 

II  Hy'a-lo-ne'ma  (hi'a-lS-ne'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
i!aAo5  glass -(- i/^/iia  a  thread.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  hex- 
actinelline  sponges,  having  ^long  stem  composed  of  very 
long,  slender,  transparenf,  siliceous  fibers  twisted  to- 
gether like  the  stmtnds  of  a  cord.  Tlie  stem  of  the  Jap- 
anese specieg..(!ff^  Sieboldii),  called  glass-rope,  has  long 
been  in  usa^  an  ornament.    See  Glass-kope. 

Hy-al'o-phane  (ht-ai'6-fiJn^,  n.  [Gr.  iJaAos  glass  -|- 
(fiaCuecrSai,  to  appear.]  (Min.)  A  species  o£  the  feldspar 
group  containing  barnim.     See  Feldspar. 

II  Hy'a-lO-spon'gi-a  (hi'a-lo-sp5n'jT-4),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ua^os  glass  -\-  o-iroyyos  a  spoi\ge.]  (Zo'dl.)  An 
order  of  vitreous  sponges,  having  glassy,  six-rayed,  sili- 
ceous spicules ;  —  called  also  Hexactinellinie. 

Hy-al'0-type  (hi-ai'o-tlp),  n.  [Gr.  woAot  glass  + 
-type.]  A  pliotograpliic  picture  copied  from  tlie  nega- 
tive on  glass ;  a  pliotographic  transparency.        It.  Hunt. 

Hy-ber'na-cle  (in-ber'niV-k'i),  Hy'ber-nate  (lii'ber- 
nat),  Hy'ber-na'tlon  (-uiv'shun).  See  Hibeknaole,  Hi- 
bernate, Hibernation. 

Hy-blSB'an  (liT-ble'on),  a.  [h.  Hyblaeus.']  Of  fti' per- 
taining to  Mount  Hybia,  in  Greece,  famous  for  its  bees. 


Hybodont  Teeth  (Hybodus 
apicalis).    Reduced. 


Hyb'O-flont  (lub'o-dBnt),  a.    [Gr.  i'poj  hump  -|-  bioit, 

o6dvT05,  a  tooth.]  (Falcon.) 
01,  pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, an  extinct  genus  of 
sharks  (Hybodus),  especial- 
ly in  the  form  of  the  teeth, 
which  consist  of  a  principal 
median  cone  with  smaller 
lateral  ones. 

II  Hyb'0-dus    (-dus),   n. 
[NL.    See  Hybodont.]    (Falcon.)  An  extinct  genus  of 
sharks  having  conical,  compressed  teeth. 

Hy'blid  (hi'brid  or  hib'rid;  277),  n.  [L.  hybrida, 
hibrida,  prob.  allied  to  Gr.  ii^pts  wantonness  (as  if  un- 
bridled, lawless,  unnatural),  perh.  akin  to  Gr.  vnep  over, 
E.  over:  cf.  F.  hybride.]  (Biol.)  The  offspring  of  the 
union  of  two  distinct  species ;  an  animal  or  plant  pro- 
duced from  the  mixture  of  two  species.     See  Mongrel. 

Hy'brid,  a.  Produced  from  the  mixture  of  two  spe- 
cies ;  as,  plants  of  hybrid  nature. 

Hy'brid-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
hybrid. 

Hy'brid-ist,  n.     One  who  hybridizes. 

Hy-brld'1-ty  (ht-brld'T-ty),  n.    Hybridism. 

Hy'brid-1'za-ble  (hi'brid-i'za-b'l  or  htb'rid-),  a.  Ca- 
pable of  forming  a  hybrid,  or  of  being  subjected  to  a 
hybridizing  process;  capable  of  producing  a  hybrid  by 
union  with  another  species  or  stock. 

Hyhridizdhle  genera  are  rarer  than  is  generally  supposed,  even 
in  gardens  wliere  they  are  so  often  operated  upon,  under  cir- 
cumstances most  favorable  to  the  production  of  hybrids. 

J.  D.  Hooker, 

Hy'brld-1-za'tion  (-i-za'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  hybrid- 
izing, or  the  state  of  being  hybridized. 

Hy'brid-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hybridized 
(-izd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hybridizing  (-i'zTug).]  To  ren- 
der hybrid ;  to  produce  by  mixture  of  stocks. 

Hy'brld-I'zer  (-i'zer),  n.    One  who  hybridizes. 

Hy'brld-OUS  (-iis),  a.    Same  as  Hybrid. 

Hyd'age  (Md'aj),  n.    (Law)  A  land  tax.   See  Hidaqb. 

Hy'dan-tO'io  (hi'dan-to'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  hydantoin.     See  Glycolubic. 

Hy-dan'tO-in  (ht-dSn'to-Tn),  n.  IHydrogen  -f  allan- 
toin.]  (Chem.)  A  derivative  of  urea,  C3H4N2O2,  ob- 
tained from  allantoin,  as  a  white,  crystalline  substance, 
with  a  sweetish  taste ;  —  called  also  glycolyl  urea. 

Hy'da-tid  (Wda-tTd  or  hid'a- ;  277),  11.  [Gr.  vfiaT«, 
-I'Sos,  a  watery  vesicle  under  the  upper  eyelid,  fr.  iJSwp, 
i'Saros,  water:  cf.  F.  hydatide.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  membra- 
nous sac  or  bladder  filled  with  a  pellucid  fluid,  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals,  but  unconnected 
with  the  tissues.  It  is  usually  formed  by  parasitic  worms, 
esp.  by  larval  tapeworms,  as  Echinococcus  and  Coenu- 
rus.    See  these  words  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Hydatid  of  Morgagni  (Anal.),  one  of  the  small  peduncu- 
lated bodies  found  between  the  testicle  and  the  head  of 
the  epididymis,  and  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  Miil- 
lerian  duct. 

Hy-dat'i-form  (ht-dSt'i-f 5rm),  a.  IHydatid  -f  -form.] 
Resembling  a  hydatid. 

Hy'da-tOid  (M'da-toid  or  htd'a-),  a.  [Gr.  iiSoip,  viaroi, 
water  -\-  -oid.]  (Anat.)  Resembling  water;  watery f 
aqueous ;  aquiform  ;  hyaloid. 

Hy'dr-  (hi'dr-).    See  Hydro-. 

Hy'dra  (hi'dri),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Hydras  (-dr^z),  L. 
Hydr«  (-dre).  [L.  hydra,  Gr.  tifipa;  akin  to  iJSiup  water. 
See  Ottee  the  animal.  Water.]  1.  (Class.  3Iytk.)  A 
serpent  or  monster  in  the  lake  or  marsh  of  Lerna,  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  represented  as  having  many  heads,  one  of 
which,  when  cut  off,  was  immediately  succeeded  by  two 
others,  unless  the  wound  was  cauterized.  It  was  slain 
by  Hercules.    Hence,  a  terrible  monster. 

Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire.  Milton. 

2.  Hence  :  A  multifarious  evil,  or  an  evil  having  many 
sources,  not  to  be  overcome  by  a  single  effort. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)    Any    small    fresh-water    hydroid    of    tho 
genus  Hydra,  usually  found  attached 
to  sticks,  stones,  etc.,  by  a  basal  sucker. 

(I!^="  The  body  is  a  simple  tube,  hav- 
ing a  mouth  at  one  extremity,  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  tentacles  with 
which  it  captures  its  prey.  Young  hy- 
dras bud  out  from  the  sides  of  tlie  older 
ones,  but  soon  become  detached  and 
are  then  like  their  pareut.  Hydras  are 
remarkable  for  their  power  of  repairing 
injuries ;  for  if  the  body  be  divided  in 
pieces,  each  piece  will  grow  into  a  com- 
plete hydra,  to  which  fact  the  name 
alludes.  The  zooids  or  hydr.antlis  of 
marine  hydroids  are  sometimes  called 
hydras.  

4.  (Astron.)  A  southern  constellation  Hydra  (S)  (H.  fu». 
of  great  length  lying  southerly  from  'cu).  m  Mouth  i 
Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo.  « TcntncU-s  -.abc 

Hy-drach'nld     (W-drSk^itd)      n.    ^X'ent^sl'.l^esS 

IHydr-    -f    avachnid.]       (Zool.)    An     development, 
aquatic  mite  of  the  genus  Hydrachna. 
Tlie  liydrachnids,  while  youug,  are   parasitic  on   fresh- 
water mussels. 

Hy-drac'ld  (ht-drSs'id),  n.  IHydr-  -f  acid:  cf.  F. 
hydracide.]  (Chem.)  An  acid  containing  hydrogen; 
—  sometimes  applied  to  distinguish  acids  like  hydro- 
chloric, hydrofluoric,  and  the  like,  which  contain  no 
oxygen,  from  tlio  oxygen  acids  or  oxacids.     See  Acid. 

Hy'dra-cryl'lc  (lii'dnV-krTl'ik),  o.  lHydr--j- acrylic] 
(Chem:)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  isomeric  vari- 
ety of  lactic  acid  tliat  breaks  down  into  acrylic  acid  and 
water. 

Hy'drac-tln'1-an  (lii'drJtk-tYn'T-«u),  n.  [See  Hydra, 
and  Actinia.]  (Zool.)  Any  species  of  marine  hydroiJs, 
of  the  genus  ifydractitiia  and  allied  genera.  Thesi-  hy- 
droids form,  by  tlieir  rootstalks,  a  firm,  ohitiiious  coating 
on  slioUs  and  stones,  and  cap.  on  spiral  aliells  occupied 
by  lieruiit  crabs.     See  lilust.  of  Atheoata. 
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HYDREMIA 

II  Hy-draB'ml-a  (ht-dre'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  6r.  viait 
water  +  at^ia  blood.]  (Med.)  An  abnormally  watery 
state  of  the  blood  ;  anaemia. 

Hy'dra-gOgue  (hi'dra-gog),  a.  [L.  hydragogus  con- 
veying off  water,  Gr.  v^payuiyo^  ;  vhij>p  water  -\~  a-yetv  to 
lead :  cf.  P.  hydragogue.]  (Med.)  Causing  a  discliarge 
of  water ;  expelling  serum  effused  into  any  part  of  the 
body,  as  in  dropsy.  —  n.  A  hydragogue  medicine,  usu- 
ally a  cathartic  or  diuretic. 

Hy-dram'ide  (ht-dr5m'Td  or  -id),  n.  \_Hydr-  + 
amide.']  (Chem.)  One  of  a  group  of  crystalline  bodies 
produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  certain  aldehydes. 

Hy-dram'ine  (-in  or  -en),  n.  IHydroxyl  +  amine.'] 
(Chem.)  One  of  a  series  of  artificial,  organic  bases,  usu- 
ally produced  as  thick  viscous  liquids  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  ethylene  oxide.  They  have  the  properties 
both  of  alcohol  and  amines. 

Hy-dran'ge-a  (ht-dran'je-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ti^iop 
water  -f  ay^ilov  vessel,  capsule:  cf.  F.  hydrangee.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubby  plants  bearing  opposite  leaves 
and  large  heads  of  showy  flowers,  white,  or  of  various 
colors.  H.  hortensis,  the  common  garden  species,  is  a 
native  of  China  or  Japan. 

Hy'drant  (hi'drant),  n.  [Gr.  iSpaCveiv  to  irrigate,  fr. 
iiSwp  water.  See  Hydra.]  A  discharge  pipe  with  a 
valve  and  spout  at  which  water  may  be  drawn  from  the 
mains  of  waterworks  ;  a  water  plug. 

Hy'dranth  (hi'drSnth),  n.  [Hydra  -\-  Gr.  d>/9os  a 
flower.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  nutritive  zooids  of  a  hydroid 
colony.  Also  applied  to  the  proboscis  or  manubrium  of 
a  hydroid  medusa.     See  JXlust.  of  Hydroidea. 

Hy-drar'gO-chlO'rlde  (ht-drar'go-klo'rid  or  -rid),  n. 
IHydrargyrum.  -)-  chloride.']  (Chem.)  A  compound  of 
the  bicliloride  of  mercury  with  anotlier  chloride.    [_Obs.] 

Hy-drar'gy-rate  (-jT-rfit),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mer- 
cury ;  containing,  or  impregnated  with,  mercury,      [if.] 

Hy-drar'gy-rlsm  (-ri z'm),  m.  (Med. )  A  diseased  con- 
dition produced  by  poisoning  with  hydrargyrum,  or  mer- 
cury ;  mercurialism. 

Hy-drar'gy-rum  (-riim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  hydrargy- 
rus,  Gr.  vSpdpyvpos ;  iiSuip  water  -|-  apyvpoi  silver.] 
(Chem.)  Quicksilver;  mercury. 

II  Hy'drar-thro'sis  (hi'drar-thro'sis),  n.  [NL.  See 
Hydro-,  1,  and  Arthkosis.]  (3fed.)  An  effusion  of  watery 
liquid  into  the  cavity  of  a  joint. 

Hy-dras'tlne  (hf-drSs'tln  or  -ten),  n.  (Chem.)  An 
alkaloid,  found  in  the  rootstock  of  the  golden  seal  (Hy- 
drastis Canadensis),  and  extracted  as  a  bitter,  white, 
crystalline  substance.  It  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 

Hy'dra-tatat'ed  (lu'dra-tant'Sd),  a.  Dipped  in  the 
gall  of  the  fabulous  hydra  ;  poisonous  ;  deadly.    Cowper. 

Hy'drate  (hi'drSt),  n.  [Gr.  vSiap  water :  cf.  F.  hy- 
drate.] (Chem.)  (a)  A  compound  formed  by  the  union  of 
water  with  some  other  substance,  generally  forming  a 
neutral  body,  as  certain  crystallized  salts,  (b)  A  sub- 
stance which  does  not  contain  water  as  such,  but  has  its 
constituents  (hydrogen,  oxygen,  hydroxyl)  so  arranged 
that  water  may  be  eliminated ;  hence,  a  derivative  of,  or 
compound  with,  hydroxyl ;  hydroxide ;  as,  ethyl  hydrate, 
or  common  alcohol ;  calcium  hydrate,  or  slaked  lime. 

Hy'drate  (lu'drat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Htdrated 
(-dra-tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hydrating  (-dra-ting).] 
To  form  into  a  hydrate  ;  to  combine  with  water. 

Hy'dra-ted  (hi'drS-tSd),  a.  Formed  into  a  hydrate  ; 
combined  with  water. 

Hy-dra'tlon  (ht-dra'shiin),  re.  (Chem.)  The  act  of 
becoming,  or  state  of  being,  a  hydrate. 

Water  of  hydratioii(CAeOT.),  water  chemically  combined 
with  some  substance  to  form  a  hydrate ;  —  distinguished 
from  water  of  crystallization. 

Hy-drau'llc  (ht-dra'lTk),  a.  [F.  hydraulique,  L.  hy- 
draulicus,  fr.  Gr.  vSpavkiicog,  fr.  vSpavXi^,  vfipauAos,  a 
water  organ  ;  iiSuip  water  -|-  aiAos  flute,  pipe.  See  Hy- 
dra.] Of  or  pertaining  to  hydraulics,  or  to  fluids  in 
motion ;  conveying,  or  acting  by,  water ;  as,  an  hydraulic 
clock,  crane,  or  dock. 

Hydraulic  accumulator,  an  accumulator  for  hydraulic 
machinery  of  any  kind.  See  Accumulator,  2.  — Hydraulic 
brake,  a  cataract.  See  Cataeact,  3.  — Hydraulic  cement,  a 
cement  or  mortar  made  of  hydrauhc  Ume,  which  will 
harden  under  water.  — Hydraulic  elevator,  a  lift  operated 
by  the  weight  or  pressure  of  water.  —  Hydraulic  jack.  See 
under  Jack.  —  Hydraulic  Ume,  quicklime  obtained  from 
hydraulic  Umestone,  and  used  for  cementing  under  water, 
etc.  —  Hydraulic  limestone  (.Min.),  a  limestone  which  con- 
tains some  clay,  and  which  yields  a  quicklime  that  will 
set,  or  form  a  firm,  strong  mass,  under  water.  —  Hydraulic 
main  (Gas  Woi-ks),  a  horizontal  pipe  containing  water  at 
the  bottom  into  whicli  the  ends  of  the  pipes  from  the  re- 
torts dip,  for  passing  the  gas  through  water  in  order  to 
remove  ammonia.  —  Hydraulic 
mining,  a  system  of  mining  in 
which  theforceofajetof  water 
is  used  to  wash  down  a  bank  of 
gold-bearing  gravel  or  earth. 
[Pacific  Coasi;] —Hydraulic 
press,  a  hydrostatic  press.  See 
under  Hydrostatic.  —  Hy- 
draulic propeller,  a  device  for 
propelling  sliips  by  means  of  a 
stream  of  water  ejected  under 
water  reai-ivard  from  the  ship. 
—Hydraulic  ram,  a  machine  for 
raising  water  by  means  of  the 
energy  of  the  moving  water  d 
of  which  a  portion  is  to  be 
raised.  When  the  rush  of  water 
through  the  main  pipe  d  shuts 
the  valve  at  n,  the  momentum  of  the  current  thus  sud- 
denly checked  forces  part  of  it  into  the  air  chamber  b,  and 
up  the  pipe  e,  its  return  being  prevented  bv  a  valve  at 
the  entrance  to  the  air  chamber,  while  the  "dropping  of 
the  valve  a  by  its  o^vn  weiglit  allows  another  rush  through 
the  mam  pipe,  and  so  on  alternately.  —Hydraulic  valve, 
(ff)  (Mach.)  A  valve  for  regulating  the  distribution  of 
water  in  the  cylinders  of  hydraulic  elevators,  cranes,  etc. 
(0)  ( Gas  Work.^)  An  inverted  cup  with  a  partition  dipping 
mto  water,  for  opening  or  closing  communication  between 
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two  gas  mains,  the  open  ends  of  which  protrude  above 

Hy-draulic-al  (ht-dra'lt-kal),  a.    Hydraulic. 

Hy-drau'U-con  (-li-k5n),  n.  [NL.  See  Hydraulic] 
(Mtis.)  An  ancient  musical  instrument  played  by  the 
action  of  water ;  a  water  organ.  [Written  also  hydraulis.] 

Hy-drau'Ucs  (-liks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hydraulique.]  That 
branch  of  science,  or  of  engineering,  which  treats  of 
fluids  in  motion,  especially  of  water,  its  action  in  rivers 
and  canals,  the  works  and  machinery  for  conducting  or 
raising  it,  its  use  as  a  prime  mover,  and  the  like. 


As  a  science,  hydraulics  includes  hydrodynamics, 

or  tlie  principles  of  mechanics  applicable  to  tiie  motion  of 
water  ;  as  a  l^rancli  of  engineering,  it  consists  in  tlie  prac- 
tical application  of  the  meclianics  of  fluids  to  the  control 
and  management  of  water  with  reference  to  the  wants  of 
man,  including  canals,  waterworlis,  hydraulic  machines, 
pumps,  water  wheels,  etc.  Some  writers  treat  hydraulics 
and  hydrostatics  as  subdivisions  of  hydrodynamics. 

Hy'dra-Zine  (hi'dra-zin  or  -zen),  n.  \_Hydr-  -\-  azo- 
-\ — ine.]  (Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  nitrogenous 
bases,  resembling  the  amines  and  produced  by  the  re- 
duction of  certain  nitroso  and  diazo  compounds  ;  as, 
methyl  hydrazine,  phenyl  hydrazine,  etc.  They  are 
derivatives  of  hydrazine  proper,  HjN.NHj,  which  is  a 
doubled  aniido  group,  recently  (1887)  isolated  as  a  stable, 
colorless  gas,  with  a  peculiar,  irritating  odor.  As  a  base 
it  forms  distinct  salts.  Called  also  diamide,  amidogen, 
(or  more  properly  diamidogen),  etc. 

Hy'dren-ceph'a-loid  (lii'dren-sgf'a-loid),  a.  IHydren- 
cephalus  -f  -oid.]    (3fed.)  Same  as  Hydrocephaloid. 

II  Hy'drl-a  (hi'dri-a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  iSp^a.]  (Gr. 
Antiq. )  A  water  jar  ;  esp. ,  one  with  a  large  rounded 
body,  a  small  neck,  and  three  handles.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  Greek  vases  are  of  this  form. 

Hy'dri-ad  (hi'dri-Sd),  re.  [Gr.  i^pias,  -dSos,  of  the 
water,  fr.  i!5<op  water.]     (Myth.)  A  water  nymph. 

Hy'drlc  (hi'drik),  a.  [From  Hydrogen.]  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  hydrogen  ;  as,  hydric  oxide. 

Hydric  dioxide.  (Chem.)  See  Hydrogen  dioxide,  under 
Hydrogen. —Hydric  oxide  (Chem.),  water.  —  Hydric  sul- 
phate (Chem.),  hydrogen  sulphate  or  sulphuric  aoid. 

Hy'drlde  (hl'drld  or  -drid),  re.  [Hydr-  -f-  -ide.] 
(Chem.)  A  compound  of  the  binary  type,  in  whicli  hy- 
drogen is  united  with  some  other  element. 

Hy'drl-form  (hl'drl-fSrm),  a.  [Hydra  +  -form.] 
(Zo'ol. )  Having  the  form  or  structure  of  a  hydra. 

II  Hy-drl'na  (ht-dri'na),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Hydra.] 
(Zo'ol.)  The  group  of  hydroids  to  which  the  fresh- water 
hydras  belong. 

Hy-drl'0-date  (ht-dri'6-dat),  re.  [Cf .  F.  hydriodate.'] 
(Chem.)  Same  as  Hydriodide. 

Hy'dll-od'lc  (hi'dri-Sd'Tk),  a.  [Hydr-  -\-  iodic :  cf. 
F.  hydriodique.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  hydrogen  and  ioduie  ;  —  said  of  an  acid  produced 
by  the  combination  of  these  elements. 

Hydriodlc  acid  (Chem.),  a  pungent,  colorless  gas,  HI, 
usually  prepared  as  a  solution  in  water.  It  is  a  strong 
reducing  agent.    Called  also  hydrogen  iodide. 

Hy-drl'0-dlde  (ht-dri'o-dTd  or  -did),  re.  (Chem.)  A 
compound  of  hydriodic  acid  with  a  base  ;  —  distinguished 
from  an  iodide,  in  which  only  the  iodine  combines  with 
the  base. 

Hy'dro-  (hi'dro-),  Hy'dr-.  1.  A  combining  form  from 
Gr.  vSiap,  water  (see  Hydra). 

2.  (Chem.)  A  combining  form  of  hydrogen,  indicating 
hydrogen  as  an  ingredient,  as  hydrochloric  ;  or  a  reduc- 
tion product  obtained  by  hydrogen,  as  hydroquinone. 

Hy'dro-ba-rom'e-ter  (-ba-rom'e-ter),  re.  [Hydro-,  1 
-|-  barometer.]  An  instrument  for  determining  the  depth 
of  the  sea  water  by  its  pressure. 

Hy'dro-bil'l-ruTlln  (-bil'i-ru'bTn),  re.  [Hydro-,  2  -j- 
bilirubin.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  body  formed  from  bili- 
rubin, identical  with  urobilin. 

II  Hy'dro-bran'clii-a'ta  (-brSn'ki-a'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  iiSmp  water  +  jSpayx""  g*!'^-]  (Zo'ol.)  An  exten- 
sive artificial  division  of  gastropod  moUusks,  including 
those  that  breathe  by  gills,  as  contrasted  with  the  Pul- 
monifera. — Hy'dro-'bran'chl-ate  (-brSn'kT-St),  a. 

Hy'dro-bro'mate  (-bro'mat),  re.  (Chem.)  Same  as 
Hydroeromide. 

Hy'dro-bro'inlc  (-mik),  a.  [Hydro-,  2  -f-  bromic] 
(Chem.)  Composed  of  hydrogen  and  bromine;  as,  hydro- 
bromic  acid. 

Hydrobromic  acid  (Chem.),  a  colorless,  pungent,  corro- 
sive gas,  HBr,  usually  collected  as  a  solution  in  water. 
It  resembles  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is  weaker  and  less 
stable.    Called  also  hydrogen  bromide. 

Hy'dro-bro'mide  (-bro'mtd  or  -mid),  re.  (Chem.)  A 
compound  of  hydrobromic  acid  with  a  base  ;  —  distin- 
guished from  a  bromide,  in  which  only  the  bromine 
unites  with  the  base. 

Hy'dro-caiTlon  (-kar'bon),  re.  [Hydro-,  2  -|-  carbon.] 
(Chem.)  A  compound  containing  only  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon, as  methane,  benzene,  etc. ;  also,  by  extension,  any 
of  their  derivatives.  ' 

Hydrocarbon  burner,  furnace,  stove,  a  burner,  furnace,  or 
stove  with  which  liquid  fuel,  as  petroleum,  is  used. 

Hy'dro-car'bO-na'ceous  (-kar'bo-na'shiis),  a.  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  containing,  hydrocarbons. 

Hy'dro-car'bon-ate  (-kar'bon-at), re.  (a)  (Old  Chem.) 
A  hydrocarbon.  [Obs.]  (b)  (Chem.)  A  hydrous  carbon- 
ate, as  malachite. 

Hy'dro-car'bO-Sty'rll  (-kar'bo-sti'rTl),  n.  [Hydro-, 
2  4-  carbostyril.]  (Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline,  nitroge- 
nous hydrocarbon,  CoHaNO,  obtained  from  certain  deriv- 
atives of  cinnamic  acid  and  closely  related  to  quinoUne 
and  carbostyril. 

Hy'drO-car'bU-ret  (-kar'bu-rSt),  re.  [Hydro-,  2  + 
carburet.]  (Chem.)  Carbureted  hydrogen;  also,  a  hy- 
drocarbon.    [Obs.] 

II  Hy'dro-Cau'lUS  (-ka'liJs),  re.  ;  pi.  Hydrooauli  (-li). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vSap  water  -|-  icauAos  a  stalk.]    (Zool.)  The 


hollow  stem  of  a  liydroid,  either  simple  or  branched. 
Illusts.  of  Gtmnoelastea  and  Hydroidea. 

Hy'dro-cele  (hi'dro-sel),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vSpoiojAij ; 
iiBwp  water  -f-  mjAj)  tumor.]  (Med.)  A  collection  of  se- 
rous fluid  in  the  areolar  texture  of  the  scrotum  or  in  the 
coverings,  especially  in  the  serous  sac,  investing  the  tes- 
ticle or  the  spermatic  cord ;  dropsy  of  the  testicle. 

Hy'dro-ce-phal'lc  (-se-f51'Tk),  a.  Relating  to,  or  con- 
nected with,  hydrocephalus,  or  dropsy  of  the  brain. 

Hy'dro-oeph'a-loid  (-sgfa-loid),  a.  [Hydrocephalus 
-\-  -oid.]     (Med.)  Resembling  hydrocephalus. 

Hydrocephaloid  affection  (Med.),  the  group  of  symptoms 
whicli  follow  exhausting  diarrliea  in  young  children,  re- 
sembling those  of  acute  hydrocephalus,  or  tubercular 
meningitis. 

Hy'dro-ceph'a-lOUS  (-s5f'a-liis),  a.  Having  hydro- 
cephalus.    "Hydrocephalous  offspring."  G.  Eliot. 

Hy'dro-ceph'a-lUS  (-ItSs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  v&poKe- 
c^oAoi/  hydrocephalus;  vSuip  water  -j-  Kecjjakiq  head.] 
(Med.)  An  accumulation  of  liquid  within  the  cavity  of 
the  cranium,  especially  within  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  ;  dropsy  of  the  brain.  It  is  due  usually  to  tuber- 
cular meningitis.  When  it  occurs  in  infancy,  it  often  en- 
larges the  head  enormously. 

Hy'dro-Chlo'rate  (-klo'rSt),  re.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Hy- 
drochloride. 

Hy'dro-Chlo'ric  (-rik),  a.  [Hydro-,  2  -j-  chloric  :  cf. 
F.  hydrochlorique.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  com- 
pounded of,  chlorine  and  hydrogen  gas ;  as,  hydrochloric 
acid ;  chlorhydric. 

Hydrochloric  acid  (CAew.),  hydrogen  chloride;  a  color- 
less, corrosive  gas,  HCl,  of  pungent,  suffocating  odor.  It 
is  made  in  great  quantities  in  the  soda  process,  oy  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  on  common  salt.  It  has  a  great  af- 
finity for  water,  and  the  commercial  article  is  a  strong" 
solution  of  the  gas  in  water.  It  is  a  typical  acid,  and  is  an 
indispensable  agent  in  commercial  and  general  chemical 
work.    Called  also  muriatic,  and  chlorhydric,  acid. 

Hy'dro-chlO'rlde  (-rid  or  -rid),  re.  (Chem.)  A  com- 
pound of  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  base  ;  —  distinguished 
from  a  chloride,  where  only  chlorine  unites  with  the  base. 

II  Hy'dro-co-raiai-a  (-kS-rSl'lI-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Hydra,  and  Coral.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  Hydroidea, 
including  those  genera  that  secrete  a  stony  coral,  as  3Iil- 
lepora  and  Stylaster.  Two  forms  of  zooids  in  life  pro- 
ject from  small  pores  in  the  coral  and  resemble  those  of 
other  hydroids.     See  Millepora. 

Hy'dro-cy'a-nate  (-sT'a^nat),  re.  (Chem.)  See  Hydro- 
cyanide. 

Hy'dro-cy-an'lc  (-st-Sn'Ik),  a.  [Hydro-,  2  -|-  cyanic: 
cf.  F.  hydrocyanique.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  de- 
rived from  the  combination  of,  hydrogen  and  cyanogen. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  (Chem.),  a  colorless,  mobile,  volatile 
liquid,  HCN,  having  a  characteristic  peach-blossom  odor. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  poisons.  It  is  made  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  yellow  prussiate  of  potassium. 
(potassium  ferrocyanide),  and  chemically  resembles  hy- 
drochloric and  hydrobromic  acids.  Called  also  prussic 
acid,  hydrogen  cyanide,  etc. 

Hy'dro-cy'a-nlde  (-si'a-nld  or  -nld),  re.  (Chem.)  A 
compound  of  hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  base  ;  —  distin- 
guished from  a  cyanide,  in  which  only  the  cyanogen  so 
combines. 

Hy'dro-dy-nam'lc  (-dt-nSm'ik  or  -dt-nSmlk),  ( 

Hy'dro-dy-nam'lc-al  (-i-kal),  )   "■ 

[Hydro-,  1  -|-  dynamic,  -ical:  cf.  F.  hydrodynamique.'} 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  dynamical  action  of 
water  or  a  liquid ;  of  or  pertaining  to  water  power. 

Hydrodynamlc  friction,  friction  produced  by  the  viscos- 
ity of  a  liquid  in  motion. 

Hy'dro-dy-nam'iCS  (-Tks),  re.  [Hydro-,  1  +  dynam- 
ics: cf.  F.  hydrodynamique.]  That  branch  of  the  sci- 
ence of  mechanics  which  relates  to  fluids,  or,  as  usually 
limited,  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  motion  and  action  of 
nonelastic  fluids,  whether  as  investigated  mathematic- 
ally, or  by  observation  and  experiment ;  the  principles 
of  dynamics,  as  applied  to  water  and  other  fluids. 

m^^  The  word  is  sometimes  used  as  a  general  term,  in- 
cluding both  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics,  together  with 
pneumatics  and  acoustics.    See  Hydraulics. 

Hy'dro-dy'na-mom'e-ter  (-di'na-mSm'e-ter  or  -din'a- 
mom'e-ter),  re.  [Hydro-,  1  -|-  dynamometer.]  An  in- 
strument to  measure  the  velocity  of  a  liquid  current  by 
the  force  of  its  impact. 

Hy'dro-e-lec'trlc  (-e-15k'trik),  a.  [Hydro-,  1  -|-  elec- 
tric] Pertaining  to,  employed  in,  or  produced  by,  the 
evolution  of  electricity  by  means  of  a  battery  in  which 
water  or  steam  is  used. 

Hydro-electric  machine  (Physics),  an  apparatus  invented 
by  Sir  WiUiam  Armstrong  of  England  for  generating  elec- 
tricity by  the  escape  of  lugh- pressure  steam  from  a  series 
of  jets  connected  with  a  strong  boiler,  in  which  the  steam 
is  produced. 

Hy'dro-es-tract'or  (-eks-trSkfer),  re.  [Hydro-,  1  -f- 
extractor.]  An  apparatus  for  drying  anything,  as  yarn, 
cloth,  sugar,  etc.,  by  centrifugal  force  ;  a  centrifugal. 

Hy'dro-fer'ri-cy-an'ic  (-fSr'rl-st-an'Ik),  a.  [Hydro-, 
2 -\-/erricyanic.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
obtained  from,  hydrogen,  ferric  iron,  and  cyanogen  ;  as, 
hydroferricyanic  acid.     See  Feericyahic. 

Hy'dro-fer'ro-cy-an'ic  (-fer'r6-st-an'Ik),  a.  [Hydro-, 
i -\- ferrocyanic]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
obtained  from,  hydrogen,  ferrous  iron,  and  cyanogen ;  as, 
hydroferrocyanic  acid.     See  Feseocyanic. 

Hy'dro-ilu'ate  (-flu'at),  re.  (Chem.)  A  supposed  com- 
pound of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  base  ;  a  fluoride.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

Hy'dro-flU-Or'Ic  (-flfi-or'Ik),  a.  [Hydro-,  2  -j-  fluor- 
ic] (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  hydrogen  and 
fluorine  ;  fluohydric  ;  as,  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Hydrofluoric  acid  (Chem.),  a..,colorless,  ImobUe,  volatile 
liquid,  HF,  very  corrosive  in  its  action,  and  having  a 
strong,  pungent,  suffocating  odor.  It  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  .acid  on  fluorite,  and  is  usually  col- 
lected as  a  solution  in  water.    It  attacks  all  silicates,  as 
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glass  or  porcelain,  is  the  agent  employed  in  etching  glass, 
and  is  preserved  only  in  vessels  ot  platinum,  lead,  caout- 
chouc, or  gutta-percha. 

Hy'dro-flu'0-sll'i-cate  (hJ'dro-flu'o-sTi'I-kat),  n. 
(Chem.)  A  salt  of  hydrofluosilicio  acid;  a  silicofluoride. 

See  SlLICOFLUOKIDE. 

Hy'dro-llU'0-sl-Uc'lc  (-st-lTs'ltk),  a.  Iffydro-,  2  + 
fluorine  +  silicic.2  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  denoting, 
a  compound  consisting  of  a  double  fluoride  of  hydrogen 
and  silicon ;  silicofluoric.     See  Fluosilicio. 

Hy'dro-gal-van'lc  (-gSl-van'Ik),  a.  IHydro-,  1  -|- 
galvanic.']  Pertaining  to,  produced  by,  or  consisting  of, 
electricity  evolved  by  the  action  or  use  of  fluids ;  as,  hy- 
drogalvanic  currents.     [-R.] 

Hy'dro-gen  (hi'drS-jSn),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  +  -gen :  cf. 
F.  hydrogene.  So  called  because  water  is  generated  by- 
its  combustion.  See  Hydra..]  {Chem.)  A  gaseous  ele- 
ment, colorless,  tasteless,  and  odorless,  the  lightest 
known  substance,  being  fourteen  and  a  half  times  lighter 
than  air  (hence  its  use  in  filling  balloons),  and  over  eleven 
thousand  times  lighter  than  water.  It  is  very  abundant, 
being  an  ingredient  of  water  and  of  many  other  sub- 
stances, especially  those  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin. 
It  may  be  produced  in  many  ways,  but  is  chiefly  obtained 
by  the  action  of  acids  (as  sulphuric)  on  metals,  as  zinc, 
iron,  etc.  It  is  very  inflammable,  and  is  an  ingredient 
of  coal  gas  and  water  gas.  It  is  the  standard  of  chem- 
ical equivalents  or  comWning  weights,  and  also  of  va- 
lence, being  the  typical  monad.  Symbol  H.  Atomic 
weight  1. 

d^^  Although  a  gas,  hydrogen  is  chemically  similar  to 
the  metals  in  its  nature,  having  the  properties  of  a  weak 
base.  It  is,  in  all  acids,  the  base  which  is  replaced  by 
metals  and  basic  radicals  to  form  salts.  Like  all  other 
gases,  it  is  condensed  by  graat  cold  and  pressure  to  a  liq- 
uid which  freezes  and  solidifies  by  its  own  evaporation. 
It  is  absorbed  in  large  quantities  by  certain  metals  (esp. 
palladium);  forming  alloy-like  compounds ;  hence,  in  view 
of  its  quasi-metallic  nature,  it  is  sometimes  called  hydro- 
genium.  It  is  the  typical  reducing  agent,  as  opposed  to 
oxidizers,  as  o-xygen,  chlorine,  etc. 

Bicarbureted  hydrogen,  an  old  name  for  ethylene.—  Carbu- 
reted hydrogen  gas.  See  under  Carbureted. —Hydrogen 
dioxide,  a  thick,  colorless  liquid,  H»02,  resembling  water, 
but  having  a  bitter,  sour  taste,  produced  by  the  action  of 
acids  on  barium  peroxide.  It  decomposes  mto  water  and 
oxygen,  and  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  for  an 
oxidizing  and  bleaching  agent.  Called  also  oxygenated 
water.—  Hydrogen  oxide,  a  chemical  name  for  water,  H3O. 
—Hydrogen  sulphide,  a  colorless  inflammable  gas,  H2S, 
havmg  the  characteristic  odor  of  bad  eggs,  and  found  in 
many  mineral  springs,  it  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
acids  on  metallic  sulphides,  and  is  an  important  chemical 
reagent.    Called  also  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

Hy'dro-gen-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Htdrogen- 
ATED  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Htdrobenatino  (-a'ting).] 
{Chem.)  To  hydrogenize.     [iJ.] 

Ky'dro-gen-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  {Chem.)  The  act  of 
combining  with  hydrogen,  or  the  state  of  being  so  com- 
bined. 

Hy'dro-gen-lde  (hi'dro-jgn-Td  or  -Id),  n.  {Chem.)  A 
binary  compound  containing  hydrogen ;  a  hydride,  [i?.] 
See  Hydride. 

Hy'dro-ge'nl-um  (-je'ni-um),  n.  [NL.  See  Hydro- 
gen.] {Chem.)  Hydrogen; — so  called  in  view  of  its 
supposed  metallic  nature.  Graham. 

Hy'dro-gen-ize  (hi'dr6-jeu-Iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Hydrogenized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hydroqenizing 
(-i'zing).]  {Chem.)  To  combine  with  hydrogen;  to 
treat  with,  or  subject  to  the  action  of,  hydrogen ;  to  re- 
duce ;  —  contrasted  with  oxidize. 

Hy-drog'e-nous  (ht-droj'e-nus),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  hydrogen  ;  containing  hydrogen. 

Hy-drog'no-sy  (ht-drog'no-sy),  n.  \_Hydro-,  1  +  Gr. 
WMO'is  knowledge.]  A  treatise  upon,  or  a  history  and 
description  of,  the  waters  of  the  earth. 

Hy'drog-Ode  (hi'drog-od),  n.  [Hydrogen  +  Gr.  oSos 
way,  path.]     (Elec.)  The  negative  pole  or  cathode.  [JJ.] 

Hy-drog'ra-pher  (ht-drSg'ra-fer),  «.  One  skilled  in 
hydrography ;  one  who  surveys,  or  draws  maps  or  charts 
of,  the  sea,  lakes,  or  other  waters,  with  the  adjacent 
shores ;  one  who  describes  the  sea  or  other  waters.  Boyle. 

Hy'dro-graph'lc  (hi'dro-grSfik),  1  a.    Of  or  relating 

Hy'dro-graph'lc-al  (-T-kal),  (      to  hydrography. 

Hy-drog'ra-phy  (ht-drSg'ra-fy,  n.  [Hydro-,  1  -f- 
•graphy  :  cf.  F.  hydrographie."]  1.  The  art  of  measur- 
ing and  describing  the  sea,  lakes,  rivers,  and  other  wa- 
ters, with  their  phenomena. 

2.  That  branch  of  surveying  which  embraces  the  de- 
termination of  the  contour  of  the  bottom  of  a  harbor  or 
other  sheet  of  water,  the  depth  of  soundings,  the  posi- 
tion of  channels  and  shoals,  with  the  construction  of 
charts  exhibiting  these  particulars. 

Hy-drog'u-ret  (ht-drSg'ii-rgt),  n.  [From  Htdboqem.] 
iChem.)       A    hydride.  j3,,,,,-„-<,„  „j.    ., 

Hy'drold  (hi'droid),  a.  a  Hydianth 
[Hydra -\- -oid.']  {Zo'dl.)  malasea  in  a 
Related  to,  or  resem-  Hydrotheca ;  c 
Wing,  the  hydra;  of  or  {J /. <1  J  Jj" ^^J,: 
pertainmg  to  the  Hydroi-  rhiza ,  e  Blae- 
dea.  —  n.  One  of  the  Hy-  tostyle  ;  /  Gon- 
droidea.  otheca     or 

II  Hy-drol'de-a     ( h  t  -  §8"""^^^ 

droMl-a),  n.  pi.  \nL.  T  0^0X0™ 
Bee  HrDRA,  and  -oiD.]  attached  to 
{Zo'61. 1  An  extensive  or-  Blastostyle ;  t 
der  of  Hydrozoa  or  Ac- ^[^^^ "  ^  ^^JJJ," 
alephse.  [Written  also  phore  after  its 
Hydroida.'\  escape     from 

(1^=  This     order     in- '>«       Gono- 

cludes  the  hydras  and  the  """"'•  

free-swimraing   hydrome-  One  of  the  Hydroidea  (Campan- 
dusae,    together    with,  a  ulariajolmstonf). 

great   variety  of   marine 
attached  hydrolds,  many  of  which  grow  up  into  large, 


elegantly  branched  forms,  consisting  ot  a  vast  number  of 
zooids  (hydranths,  gonophores,  etc.),  united  by  hoUow 
stems.  All  tlie  zooids  of  a  colony  are  produced  from 
one  primary  zooid,  by  successive  buddings.  The  Siphon- 
ophora  have  also  been  included  in  this  order  by  some 
wiiters.    See  Gymnoblastea,  Hydkomedusa,  Gonosome, 

GONOTHECA. 

Hy'dro-kl-net'lc  (hI'dro-kT-n6t'ik),  a.  [Hydro-,  1  -|- 
hinetic.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  motions  of  fluids,  or 
the  forces  which  produce  or  affect  such  motions  ;  —  op- 
posed to  hydrostatic.  Sir  W.  Thomson. 

Hy'dro-log'lc-al  (-15j'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
hydrology. 

Hy-drol'0-glst  (ht-drol'o-jist),  n.  One  skilled  in  hy- 
drology. 

Hy-drol'0-gy  (-jj?),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  +  -logy:  cf.  F. 
hydrologie.'}  The  science  of  water,  its  properties,  phe- 
nomena, and  distribution  over  the  earth's  surface. 

Hy'dro-lyt'lO  (hi'drS-lTt'ik),  a.  [Hydro-,  1  -f  Gr. 
\veLv  to  loose.]  {Chem.)  Tending  to  remove  or  separate 
water ;  eliminating  water. 

Jdydrolitic  agents,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  or  caustic  alkali. 

Encijc.  Brit. 

Hydroljrtlc  ferment  (Physiol.  Chem.),  a  ferment,  en- 
zyme, or  chemical  ferment,  which  acts  only  in  the  pres- 
ence of  water,  and  wliich  causes  the  substance  acted  upon 
to  take  up  a  molecule  of  water.  Thus,  diastase  of  malt, 
ptyalin  of  saliva,  and  boiling  dilute  sulphuric  acid  all 
convert  starch  by  hydration  into  dextrin  and  sugar. 
Nearly  all  of  the  digestive  ferments  are  hydrolytic  in 
their  action. 

Hy'dro-mag'ne-Site  (hi'dro-mSg'ne-sIt),  n.  [Hydro-, 
\-\-magnesite.']  {Min.)  A  hydrous  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia occurring  in  white,  earthy,  amorphous  masses. 

Hy'dro-man'cy  (hi'drS-man'sj^),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  -f- 
-mancy:  cf.  F.  hydromancie.']  Divination  by  means  of 
water,  —  practiced  by  the  ancients. 

Hy'dro-man'tic  (-mSn'tIk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hydroman- 
tique."]     Of  or  pertaining  to  divination  by  water. 

Hy'dro-me-chan'iCS  (-me-kSn'Tks),  n.  [Hydro-,  1 
-j-  mechanics.'\  That  branch  of  physics  which  treats  of 
the  mechanics  of  liquids,  or  of  their  laws  of  equilibrium 
and  of  motion. 

II  Hy'dro-me-du'sa  (-mt-du'sa),  n. ;  pi.  Hydbomedc- 
Sffi  (-se).  [NL.  See  Hydra,  and  Me- 
dusa.] {Zool.)  Any  medusa  or  jellyfish 
which  is  produced  by  budding  from  a  hy- 
droid.  They  are  called  also  Craspedota, 
and  naked-eyed  medusse. 

<^W  Such  medusae  are  the  reproduc- 
tive zooids  or  gonophores,  either  male  or 
female,  of  the  hydroid  from  wliich  they 
arise,  whether  they  become  free  or  re- 
main attached   to  the  hydroid   colony. 
They  in   turn   produce   the  eggs  from 
which  the  hydroids  are  developed.    The 
name  is  also  applied  to  other  similar  me-    „        f  +>,    tt 
dusae  which  are  not  known  to  bud  from   ^"J?  °£,  p  ^  n  b^ 
a  hydroid  colony,  and  even  to  some  which     (Tima     forrim 
are  known  to  develop  directly  from  the  -■'    ■    ' 


sa).  o  Ovaries, 
m  Manubrium 
or  Proboscis ; 
V  Velum. 


eggs,  but  which  in  structure  agree  essen- 
tiallywith  those  produced  from  hydroids. 
See  Hydroidea,  and  Gymnoblastea. 

Hy'dro-mel  (hi'dro-mel),  n.     [L.  hy- 
dromel,  hydromeli,  Gr.  i  jpd/neAi ;   iiSup  water  -|-  (i.e\i 
honey :  cf.  F.  hydromel.'\     A  liquor  consisting  of  honey 
diluted  in  water,  and  after  fermentation  called  mead, 

Hy'dro-mel-lon'ic  (-lon'ik),  a.    See  Cyamellone. 

Hy'dro-met'al-lur'glc-al  (hi'dro-mgt'al-lfir'ji-kal),  a. 
Of  or  relating  to  hydrometaUurgy ;  involving  the  use 
of  liquid  reagents  in  the  treatment  or  reduction  of  ores. 
—  Hy'dro-met'al-lur'gic-al-ly,  adv. 

Hy'dro-met'al-lur'gy  (-met'al-lflr'jy),  n.  [Hydro-, 
1  +  metallurgy.']  The  art  or  process  of  assaying  or  re- 
ducing ores  by  means  of  liquid  reagents. 

Hy'dro-me'te-or  (-me'te-er),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  -\-  meteor.'] 
A  meteor  or  atmospheric  phenomenon  dependent  upon 
the  vapor  of  water ;  —  in  the  pi.,  a  general  term  for  the 
whole  aqueous  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  as  rain, 
snow,  hail,  etc.  Nichol. 

Hy'dro-me'te-or'0-log'ic-al  (-me'te-or'o-loj'T-kai),  a. 

Of  or  pertaining  to  hydrometeorology,  or  to  rain,  clouds, 
storms,  etc. 

Hy'dro-me'te-or-Ol'O-gy  (-me'te-er-81'6-J5'),  n.  [Hy- 
dro-, 1  +  meteorology.]  That  branch  of  meteorology 
which  relates  to,  or  treats  of,  water  in  the  atmosphere, 
or  its  phenomena,  as  rain,  clouds,  snow,  hail,  storms,  etc. 

Hy-drom'e-ter    (ht-drSm'e-ter),  n.      [Hydro-,   1   -J- 
-meter:    cf.   F.   hydrometre.]      1.  {Physics) 
An  instrument  for  determining  the  specific*P^^ 
gravities  of  liquids,  and  thence  the  strength  (q) 
of  spirituous  liquors,  saline  solutions,  etc.         vJLy 
It  is  usually  riiade   of  glass  with  a 


graduated  stem,  and  indicates   the   specific  f    \ 
gravity  of  a  liquid  by  the  depth  to  which  it  \JiJ 
sinks  m  it,  the  zero  of  the  scale  marking  the 
depth  to  which  it  sinks  in  pure  water.    Extra  F 
weights  are  sometimes  used   to   adapt   the  (^ 
scale  to  liquids  of  different  densities.  ^^/ 

2.  An  instrument,  variously  constructed, 
used  for  measuring  the  velocity  or  discharge 
of  water,  as  in  rivers,  from  reservoirs,  etc.; 
and  called  by  various  specific  names  accord-  _ 

ing  to  its  construction  or  use,  as  tachometer,  q^^  forni~of 
rheometer,  hydrometric  pendulum,  etc.  ;  a  ■ 

current  gauge. 

Hy'dro-met'rlc  (hi'dro-mgt'rTk),  )  a.  [Cf. 

Hy'dro-met'ilc-al  (-ii-k«l),         ]  F.  hy 
drometrique.]    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  hy- 
drometer, or  to  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  fluids. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  measurement  of  the  veloci- 
ty, discharge,  etc.,  of  running  water. 

3.  Made  by  means  of  an  hydrometer ;  as,  hydrometric 
observ.ations. 

Hydrometric    pendulum,  a  species  of  hydrometer  con- 
sisting of  a  hollow  ball  ot  ivory  or  metal  suspended  by  a 


Hydrome- 
ter. A  Scale; 
Ji  Bull:  C 
Stem  ;  D  F 
Weights. 


thread  from  the  center  of  a  graduated  quadrant,  and  held 
in  a  stream  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  water  by  the 
inclination  given  to  the  thread ;  a  kind  of  current  gauge. 
Hy'dro-met'ro-graph  (lu'dro-met'ro-graf),  n.  [Hy- 
dro-, 1  -f-  Gr.  ij.iTpov  measure  -|-  -graph.]  An  instrument 
for  determining  and  recording  the  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged from  a  pipe,  orifice,  etc.,  in  a  given  time. 

Hy-drom'e-tJT  (hi-dr5m'e-try),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hydrome- 
tric^ 1.  The  art  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of 
liquids,  and  thence  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors, 
saline  solutions,  etc. 

2.  The  art  or  operation  of  measuring  the  velocity  or 
discharge  of  running  water,  as  in  rivers,  etc. 

Hy'dro-mi'ca  (hi'dro-mi'ka),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  +  mica.] 
{Min.)  A  variety  of  potash  mica  containing  water.  It  is 
less  elastic  than  ordinary  muscovite. 

Hydromlca  schist  (Min.),  a  mica  schist  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  hydromlca.  It  often  has  a  silky  luster 
and  almost  soapy  feel. 

II  Hy'dro-ne-phro'sis  (hi'dro-ne-fro'sis),  n.  [NL., 
Gr.  ilSiop  water  -j-  vc^po^  a  kidney.]  {Med.)  An  accumu- 
lation of  urine  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  occasioned  by 
obstruction  in  the  urinary  passages. 

Hy'dro-path  (hi'drS-path),  n.    [Cf.  F.  hydropathe.'] 
An  hydropathist. 
Hy'dro-path'ic  (-pSth'Tk), )  a.     Ot  or  pertaining  to 
Hy'dro-path'lc-al  (-T-kal),  )     hydropathy. 
Hy-drop'a-thist  (ht-drop'a-tlust),  n.    One  who  prac- 
tices hydropathy  ;  a  water-cure  doctor. 

Hy-drop'a-thy  (-th^),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  -f  Gr.  iraa-xeLv, 
naBelv,  to  suffer.]  The  water  cure  ;  a  mode  of  treating 
diseases  by  the  copious  and  frequent  use  of  pure  water, 
both  internally  and  externally. 

II  Hy'dlO-per'i-tO-ne'um  (hi'dro-pgr'i-to-ne'iSm),  71. 
[NL.  See  Hydro-,  and  Peritoneum.]  (iV/erf.)  Same  as 
Ascites. 

Hy'dro-phane  (lu'drS-fan),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  -f  Gr. 
(jiaCveiv  to  show,  appear  :  cf .  F.  hydrophone.]  (Min.)  A 
semitranslucent  variety  of  opal  that  becomes  translucent 
or  transparent  on  immersion  in  water. 

Hy-droph'a-nous  (ht-drofa-ntis),  a.  {Min.)  Made 
transparent  by  immersion  in  water. 

Hy'dro-phid  (hi'dr6-fid),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  -f  Gr.  b^i- 
Slov  a  small  serpent.]  {Zo'ol.)  Any  sea  snake  of  the  ge- 
nus Hydrophis  and  allied  genera.  These  snakes  are 
venomous,  live  upon  fishes,  and  have  a  flattened  tail  for 
swimming. 

Hy'flro-phlo'rone  (-flyron),  n.  [Hydro-,  2  -|-  phlo- 
rone.]  {Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline  benzene  deriva- 
tive, CflHioOj,  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  phlorone. 

Hy'dro-phO'bl-a  (hi'drS-fo'bi-a),  n.  [Li.,  fr.  Gr.  iSpo- 
Aopia ;  iJSup  water  -|-  ^6;3os  fear :  cf .  F.  hydrophobic.] 
(Med.)  (a)  An  abnormal  dread  of  water,  said  to  be  a 
symptom  of  canine  madness ;  hence :  (6)  The  disease 
caused  by  a  bite  from,  or  inoculation  with  the  saliva  of, 
a  rabid  creature,  of  which  the  chief  symptoms  are,  a  sense 
of  dryness  and  constriction  in  the  throat,  causing  diffi- 
culty in  deglutition,  and  a  marked  heightening  of  reflex 
excitability,  producing  convulsions  whenever  the  patient 
attempts  to  swallow,  or  is  disturbed  in  any  way,  as  by 
the  sight  or  sound  of  water ;  rabies ;  canine  madness. 
[Written  also  hydrophoby.]  Dunglison. 

Hy'dro-phob'lc  (-fob'ik),  a.  [L.  hydrophobicvs,  Gr. 
iSpoi|)o/3iK6s :  cf.  F.  hydrophobique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
hydrophobia ;  producing  or  caused  by  rabies ;  as,  hydro- 
phobic symptoms ;  the  hydrophobic  poison. 

Hy'dro-pho'by  (hi'drS-fo'by),  ■■.    det.  avLiioMOKu. 

II  Hy-droph'0-ra  (ht-drot'o-raj, ,:.  pi.  [NL,,  fr.  li.  hy- 
dra -|-  Gr.  ^epeiv  to  bear.]    {Zo'ol.)  Tht:  Hydroidea. 

Hy'dro-phore  (hi'drS-for),  n.  [Hr.  'JSu.p  wattr  -f- 
tjiepetv  to  bear.]  An  instrument  used  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  specimens  of  water  from  any  desired  depth,  as 
in  a  river,  a  lake,  or  the  ocean. 

II  Hy'dro-phyl'li-um  (-til'it-um),  n. ;  pi,  L.  Hydi;*- 
PHTLLIA  (-a),  E.  Hydrophylliumb  i-iiuiz).  [NL.,  fr.  (J-. 
Mup  water  4- "^"AAov  a  leaf.]  (Zod!.)  One  of  the  flat, 
leatlike,  protective  zooids,  covering  other  zooids  of  cer- 
tain Siphonophora. 

Hy'dro-phyte  (-fit),  n.  [Gr.  iJSap  -f  <^utoi'  plant :  cf. 
F.  hydrophyte.]     {Bot.)  An  aquatic  pl.int ;  an  alga. 

Hy-droph'y-tol'0-gy  (ht-drSfi-tm'S-jy),  n.  [Hydro- 
pfiyte  -\-  -logy.]  The  branch  of  botany  whicli  treats  of 
water  plants. 

Hy-drop'ic  (ht-drop'ik),  (  a.      [:,.    hydropicus,   Gr. 

Hy-drop'ic-al  (-i-k«l),  )  vSpu.  .  i?  ;  ol.  F.  Ai/drr*- 
piqve.     See  Dropsy.]     Dropsical,  01   rc.i.-mbling  dropby. 

Every  lust  is  a  kind  of  Jiiji/rujnc  distei, :;  -.t,  iind  the  nioro  we 
drink  the  more  we  shall  tliirst.  7\'//ote>.T^ 

Hy-drop'ic-al-ly,  adr.     In  an  hyd •epical  manner. 

II  Hy'dro-pi'per  (lii'drS-pi'per),  n.  [NL.,  if.  Gr,  iSup 
water  -|-  L.  piper  a  pepper.]  {Bot.)  A  species  {Pulygo- 
num  Hydropiper)  of  kuotweed  withi.crirt  foli.'.se;  wat«r 
pepper ;  sniartweed. 

Hy'dro-pneu-mat'lc  (hi'dro-na-miffUc),  a.  [Hydro-, 
1  -{-pneiniKitic :  cf.  F.  hydrop7ieumatigiie.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  depending  upon,  botli  liquid  and  gaseous  sub- 
stances ;  as,  hydropneumatic  apparatus  for  coUectiug 
gases  over  water  or  other  liqiuds. 

Hy'drop'sy  (hi'drSp'sJ),  n.    Same  as  Dropsy. 

Hy'dro-pult  (hi'dro-piilt),  n,  [Hydro-,  1  -}-  Gr.  iroiX- 
\eiv  to  hurl.]  A  m.achine  for  throwing  water  by  liand 
power,  as  a  garden  engine,  a  fire  extinguisher,  etc. 

Hy'dro-qui'none  (lu'dro-kwi'non),  «.  [Hydro-,  2 
-f  qninonc]  (Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  subst:uu'e, 
C„H4(OH)3,  obtained  by  tlio  reduction  ot  quiiione.  It  is 
a  diai'id  plicnol,  resembling,  and  iiietameric  with,  pyro- 
catecliin  and  resorcin.    Called  also  dihi/droxy  heiKiiir. 

II  Hy'dro-rhl'za  (hi'drS-ri'zil),  n.  ;  'pi.  L.  HYimoum- 
ZM  (-ze),  E.  Hydkorhizas  (-ziiz).  [NL.,  fr.  E.  hydra  -|- 
Gr.  pi'^a  a  root.]  {Zoi'/l.')  The  rootstock  or  decunibcut 
stem  by  wliicli  a  hydroid  is  attached  to  other  objects. 
See  Ulust.  under  Hydroidea. 

Hy'dro-salt'  (hiMrft-sjvlt'),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  -f  saU.\ 
{Chem.)  {a)  A  salt  supposed  to  be  formed  by  a  hydraoid 
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and  a  base,  (ft)  An  acid  salt.  [/?.]  (c)  A  hydrous  salt ;  a 

salt  combined  with  water  of  hydration  or  crystallization. 

Hy'flrO-SCOpe  (hi'dro-skop),  n.    [Hydro-,  1  +  -scope.'] 

1.  An  instrument  designed  to  mark  the  presence  of 
water,  especially  in  air.  Weale. 

2.  A  kind  of  water  clock,  used  anciently  for  measur- 
ing time,  the  water  trickling  from  an  orifice  at  the  end 
of  a  graduated  tube. 

Hy'dro-some  (-som),  ||  Hy'dro-so'ma  (-so'ma),  n. 
[NL.  hydrosoma.  See  Hydra,  and  -some  body.]  (Zo'ol.) 
AH  tlie  zooids  of  a  hydroid  colony  collectively,  including 
the  nutritive  and  reproductive  zooids,  and  often  other 
kinds. 

Hy'dro-sorllio  (-sSr'bik),  a.  \_Hydro-,  2  -|-  sorbic.'\ 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  obtained 
from  sorbic  acid  when  this  takes  up  hydrogen  ;  as,  hy- 
drosorbic  acid. 

Hy'dro-Stat  (lu'dro-stSt),  n.  A  contrivance  or  appa- 
ratus to  prevent  the  explosion  of  steam  boilers. 

Hy'dro-Stat'ic    (-stat'Ik),    I  a.      [Hydro-,   1  -f    Gr. 

Hy'dro-Stat'iO-al  (-T-kol),  I  CTTan/cos  causing  to 
Btand :  cf.  F.  hydrostatique.  See  Static]  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  hydrostatics ;  pertaining  to,  or  in  accordance  with, 
the  principles  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids. 

Tlie  first  discover}'  made  in  fit/drostatics  since  the  time  of 
Arcliimedes  is  due  to  Stevinus.  Nallam. 

Hydrostatic  balance,  a  balance  for  weighing  substances 
in  water,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining their  specific  gravities.  — 
Hydrostatic  bed,  a  water  bed.  — 
HydroBtatic  bellows,  an  apparatus 
consisting  of  a  water-tight  bel- 
lowslike  case  with  a  long,  upright 
tube,  into  which  water  may  be 
poured  to  illustrate  the  hydro- 
static paradox.—  Hydrostatic  par- 
adox, the  proposition  in  hydro- 
statics that  any  quantity  of 
water,  however  small,  may  be 
made  to  counterbalance  any 
weight,  however  great ;  or  the 
law  of  the  equality  of  pressure  of  fluids  in  all  directions. 
—  Hydrostatic  press,  a  machine 
in  which  great  force,  with  slow 
motion,  is  communicated  to 
a  large  plunger  by  means  of 
water  forced  into  the  cylin- 
der in  which  it  moves,  by  a  for- 
cing pump  of 
small  diame- 
ter, to  wliich 
the  power  is 
applied,  the 
principle  in- 
volved being 
the  same  as 
in  the  hydro- 
static  bel- 
lows. Also 
called  hy- 
draulic-press, 
and  Bramah 

press.  In  the  illustration,  a  is 
a  pump  viifh  a  small  plun- 
ger 6,  which  forces  the  water 
mto  the  cylinder  c,  thus  driv- 
ing upward  tlie  large  plunger 
d,  which  performs  the  re- 
quired work,  such  as  com- 
pressing cotton  bales,  etc. 

Hy'dro-Stat'iC-al-ly,  adv.  According  to  hydrostatics, 
or  to  hydrostatic  principles.  Bentley. 

Hy'dro-Sta-U'Cian  (-sta-tTsh'an),  n.  One  who  is 
versed  or  skilled  in  hydrostatics.     [jR.] 

Hy'dro-Stat'ics  (-stSt'Iks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  hydroslatique.l 
(Physics'^  That  branch  of  science  which  relates  to  the 
I>-e.=iure  and  equilibrium  of  nonelastic  fluids,  as  water, 
«j;l.(  I' :  y,  etc. ;  the  principles  of  statics  applied  to  water 
aij'J  ether  liquids. 

Hy  d ro-sul'phate  (-siil'f at),  ra.   {Chem.)  Same  as  Ht- 

r.r,i.,tfT.T-HUEET. 

H'r'd  ro-sul'phlde  (-fid  or  -fid),  n.  {Chem.)  One  of 
.,  ^'  ii-:-  of  compounds,  derived  from  hydrogen  sulphide 
Ir^-  tlii-i  replacement  of  half  its  hydrogen  by  a  base  or 
nubic  radical ;  as,  potassium  hydrosulphide,  KSH.  The 
hydrosulphides  are  analogous  to  the  hyl  -tes  and  in- 
clude the  mercaptans. 

Hy'dro-sul'phlte  (-fit),  n.  {Chem.)  A  saline  com- 
I  pound  of  hydrosulphurous  acid  and  a  base,     [i?.] 

Hy'drO-SUl'phu-ret  (-fiJ-ret),  n.  {Chem.)  A  hydro- 
sulphide.     [Archaic'] 

Hy'dro-SUl'phU-ret'ed  (-rgt'Sd),  a.  {Chem.)  Com- 
bined with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Hy'dro-SUl-phu'ric  (-suI-fu'rTk),  a.  [Hydro-,  2  + 
sulphuric.}  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  hy- 
drogen and  sulphur ;  as,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  a  desig- 
nation applied  to  the  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in 
water. 

Hy'dro-SUl'phur-OUS  (-sul'fur-us),  a.  {Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  designating,  an  acid  obtained  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid.  See  Hyposulphurous  acid,  un- 
der Hyposulphurous. 

Hy'drq-tel'lu-rate  (-tSl'liS-rat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt 
formed  by  the  union  of  hydrotelluric  acid  and  a  base. 

Hy'dro-tel-lu'ric  (-tel-lu'rlk),  a.  [Hydro-,  2  +  tel- 
luric] (Chcni.)  Formed  by  hydrogen  and  tellurium; 
as,  hydrotelluric  acid,  or  hydrogen  telluride. 

II  Hy'dro-the'ca  (-the'ka),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Hydrothece 
(-se),  E.  Hydeothecas  (-kas).  [NL.,  fr.  E.  hydra  +  Gr. 
e-riKi)  a  box.]  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  calicles  which,  in  some 
Hydroidea  (Tliecaphora),  protect  the  hydranths.  See 
Illust.  of  Hydroidea,  and  Campandiarian. 

Hy'dro-ther'a-py  (-ther'a^py),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  -f-  thera- 
py.'}    {Med.)  See  Hydropathy. 

Hy'dro-ther'mal  (-ther'mal),  a.  [Hydro-,  1  -|-  ther- 
mal.'] Of  or  pertaining  to  hot  water  ;  — used  esp.  with 
reference  to  the  action  of  heated  waters  in  dissolving, 
redepositing,  and  otherwise  producing  mineral  changes 
within  the  crust  of  the  globe. 


Hydrostatic  Press. 


Hy'dro-thO'ras  (hi'drS-tho'rSks),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  -f- 
thorax.]  {Med.)  An  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest. 

Hy-drot'ic  (ht-dr5t'ik),  a.  [Gr.  iiSup  water  :  cf.  Gr. 
i&pmt]s  moisture,  F.  hydrotigue.]  Causing  a  discharge 
of  water  or  phlegm.  —  n.     {3Ied.)  A  hydrotic  medicine. 

Hy-drot'ic-al  (-i-kal),  a.     Hydrotic. 

Hy'dro-trope  (M'dro-trop),  n.  [Hydro-,  1  +  Gr. 
rpineiv  to  turn,  direct.]  A  device  for  raising  water  by 
the  direct  action  of  steam ;  a  pulsometer. 

Hy'dro-trop'io  (-trbp'Ik),  a.  [See  Hydrotrope.] 
{Bot.)  Turning  or  bending  towards  moisture,  as  roots. 

Hy-dlOt'rO-pism  (hi-dr5t'ro-pTz'm),re.  {Bot.)  A  tend- 
ency towards  moisture. 

Hy'drOUS  (hi'driis),  a.  [Gr.  iJSmp  water.]  1.  Con- 
taining water ;  watery. 

2.  {Chem.)  Containing  water  of  hydration  or  crystal- 
lization. 

Hy'dro-san'thate  (hi'dro-zSn'that),  n.  {Chem.)  A 
persulphocyanate.     [Obs.] 

Hy'dro-xan'thic  (-thlk),  a.  [Hydro-,  2  -|-  xanthic.] 
{Chem.)  Persulphocyanic.     [Obs.] 

Hy-drox'ide  (ht-droks'Td  or  -id),  n.  [Hydro-,  2  + 
oxide.]  (CAem.)  A  hydrate;  a  substance  containing  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen,  made  by  combining  water  with  an 
oxide,  and  yielding  water  by  elimination.  The  hydrox- 
ides are  regarded  as  compounds  of  hydroxyl,  united  usu- 
ally with  a  basic  element  or  radical ;  as,  calcium  hydrox- 
ide ;  ethyl  hydroxide. 

Hy-dros'y-  (ht-droks'i-).  {Chem.)  A  combining  form, 
also  used  adjectively ,  indicating  hydroxyl  as  an  ingredient. 

Hydroxy  acid  {Chem.),  an  organic  acid,  having  (besides 
the  hydroxyl  group  of  the  carboxyl  radical)  an  alcoholic 
hydroxyl  group,  and  thus  having  the  qualities  of  an  alco- 
hol in  addition  to  its  acid  properties  ;  as,  lactic  and  tar- 
taric acids  are  hydroxy  acids. 

Hy-drox'yl  (-T1),  n.  [Hydro-,  2  -f  oxygen  +  -yl.] 
{Chem.)  A  compound  radical,  or  unsaturated  group, 
HO,  consisting  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxy- 
gen. It  is  a  characteristic  part  of  the  hydrates,  the  alco- 
hols, the  oxygen  acids,  etc. 

Hy-drox'yl-aM'ine  (-Sm'Tn  or  -en),  n.  [Hydroxyl  -f- 
aminc]  {Chem.)  A  nitrogenous,  organic  base,  NHj.OH, 
resembling  ammonia,  and  produced  by  a  modified  reduc- 
tion of  nitric  acid.  It  is  usually  obtained  as  a  volatile, 
unstable  solution  in  water.  It  acts  as  a  strong  reducing 
agent. 

II  Hy'drO-ZO'a  (hl'drS-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  'E.  hydra 
-j-  Gr.  ^tooi'  an  animal.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  Acalephse;  one 
of  the  classes  of  coelenterates, 
including  the  Hydroidea,  Dis- 
cophora,  and  Siphonophora. 

Hy'dro-zo'al  (-al),  a.  {Zo'ol.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Hydrozoa. 

|[  Hy'dro-zo'Sn  (-on),  n. ;  pi. 
L.    Hydrozoa    (-a),    E.    Hydro- 
zodNs  (-onz).   [NL.]   (Zo'ol.)  One  i 
of  the  Hydrozoa. 

Hy'dru-ret  (hi'dru-rSt),  n. 
[Hydro-,  2.]  (Chem.')  A  binary 
compound  of  hydrogen ;  a  hy- 
dride.    [Obs.'] 

II  Hy'drus  (hi'drtis),  n.  [L.,  a  water  serpent ;  also,  a 
certain  constellation,  Gr.  {iSpos-]  (Asiron.)  A  constella- 
tion of  the  southern  hemisphere,  near  the  south  pole. 

Hye  (hi),  n.  &  V.     See  Hie.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

Hy-e'mal  (ht-e'mal ;  277),  a.  [L.  hyemalis,  or  bet- 
ter hiemalis,  fr.  hyems,  hiems,  winter  :  cf.  F.  hyemal.] 
Belonging  to  winter ;  done  in  winter.        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Hy'e-mate  (hi'e-mat),  v.  i.  [L.  hiemare,  hiemaium. 
See  Hyemal.]    To  pass  the  winter.     [Obs.  &  JR.] 

Hy'e-ma'tlon  (-ma'shun),  n.  [L.  hiematio.]  1.  The 
passing  of  a  winter  in  a  particular  place ;  a  wintering. 

2.  The  act  of  affording  shelter  in  winter.     [Obs.] 

Hy'en  (Wen),  n.  [F.  hyene.]  A  hyena.  [Obs.]  Shak. 

Hy-e'na  (ht-e'na),  n. ;  pi.  Hyenas  (-naz).  [L.  hyae- 
na, Gr.  iiaii/a,  orig.,  a  sow,  but  usually,  a  Libyan  wild 
beast,  prob.,  the  hyena,  fr.  {J;  hog:  cf.  F.  hyene.  See 
Sow  female  hog.]  {Zo'ol.)  Any  carnivorous  mammal  of 
the  family  Hysenidse,  of  which  three  living  species  are 
known.  They  are  large  and  strong,  but  cowardly.  They 
feed  chiefly  on  carrion,  and  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits. 
[Written  also  hyi^na.] 


One  of  the  Hydrozoa 
( Tiaropsis  dindema- 
1a).    Nat.  size. 


Striped  Hyena  (Hi/3ena  striata). 

,„^  The  striped  hyena  (Hy^na  striata)  inhabits  South- 
em  Asia  and  a  large  part  of  Africa.  The  brown  hyena 
(H.  brunnea),  and  the  spotted  hyena  ( Crocuta  maculata), 
are  found  in  Southern  Africa.  The  extinct  cave  hyena 
{H.  spelsea)  inhabited  England  and  France. 

Cave  hyena.  See  under  Cave.  —Hyena  do^  (Zo'ol.),  a 
South  African  canine  animal  {Lycaon  venatieus),  which 
hunts  in  packs,  chiefly  at  night.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
common  wolf,  with  very  large,  erect  ears,  and  a  bushy 
tail.  Its  color  is  reddish  or  yellowish  brown,  blotched 
with  black  and  white.    Called  also  hunting  dog. 

Hy'e-tal  (hi'e-tal),  a.  [Gr.  iiCTos  rain,  from  vsw  to 
rain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  rain ;  descriptive  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  rain,  or  of  rainy  regions. 

Hy'e-tO-graph  (hi'e-to-graf),  n.  [Gr.  uero;  rain  -|- 
-graph.]  A  chart  or  graphic  representation  of  the  aver- 
age distribution  of  rain  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


Hy'e-tO-graph'lc  (hi'e-to-grSf'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  hyetography. 

Hy'e-tOg'ra-phy  (-tSg'ra-fj^),  n.  The  branch  of  phys- 
ical science  which  treats  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  rain, 

Hy-ge'ia  (ht-je'ya),_  n.  [L.  Hygea,  Hygia,  fr.  Gr. 
vyiiLa,  vyeicL,  health,  'Yyieta,  Hygeia,  fr.  iyi^s  sound, 
healthy,]  (Classic  Myth.)  The  goddess  of  health,  daugh- 
ter of  Esculapius. 

Hy-ge'ia!!  (-ynn),  a.  Relating  to  Hygeia,  the  goddess 
of  health ;  of  or  pertaining  to  health ,  or  its  preservation. 

Hy'ge-ist  (hi'je-ist),  n.  One  skilled  in  hygiene;  a 
hygienist. 

Hy'gie-ist  (hi'je-tst),  n.     A  hygienist. 

Hy'gi-ene  (hi'jT-en  or  hi'jen  ;  277),  n.  [F.  hygiene. 
See  Hygeia.]  That  department  of  sanitary  science  which 
treats  of  the  preservation  of  health,  esp.  of  households 
and  communities ;  a  system  of  principles  or  rules  de- 
signed for  the  promotion  of  health. 

Hy'gi-en'iC  (hi'jT-en'Ik),  a.    [Cf.  F.  hygienigue.]    Of  j 
or  pertaining  to  health  or  hygiene  ;  sanitary. 

Hy'gi-en'iCS,  n.     The  science  of  health  ;  hygiene. 

Hy'gi-en-ism  (hi'jl-en-lz'm),  ».     Hygiene. 

Hy'gi-en-ist,  n.     One  versed  in  hygiene. 

Hy'gl-ol'O-gy  (hi'ji-ol'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  vyUta  health 
-J-  -logy.]  A  treatise  on,  or  the  science  of,  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  health.     [R.J 

Hy'grine   (hi'gnn  or   -grai),  n.     [From   Gr.   iypor 
moist.]     (Chem.)   An  alkaloid  associated  with  cocaine 
in  coca  leaves  (Erythroxylon  coca),  and  extracted  as  a.  I 
thick,  yellow  oil,  having  a  pungent  taste  and  odor. 

Hy'gro-deik  (hi'gro-dik),  n.  [Gr.  iypos  wet,  moist, 
and  SeiKyvvdi  to  show.]  (Physics)  A  form  of  hygrometer 
having  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers,  with  an  adjusta- 
ble index  showing  directly  the  percentage  of  moisture  in 
the  air,  etc. 

Hy'gro-graph  (hi'grS-graf),    n.     [Gr.   vyp6^  wet  -|-  1 
-graph.]    {Physics)  An  instrument  for  recording  auto- 1 
raaticaUy  the  variations  of  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Hy-grol'0-gy  (ht-grol'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  uypos  wet  -j- 
-logy :  cf.  F.  hygrologic]  (Med.)  The  science  which. 
treats  of  the  fluids  of  the  body. 

Hy-grom'e-ter  (ht-grom'e-ter), 
n.  [Gr.  vypoi  wet,  moist  -|-  -meter  : 
cf.  F.  hygrometre.]  (Physics)  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  de- 
gree of  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 

Daniell's  hygrometer,  a  form  of  hy- 
grometer consisting  of  a  bent  glass 
tube  terminating  in  two  bulbs,  the 
one  covered  with  muslin,  the  other 
of  black  glass,  and  containing  ether 
and  a  thermometer.  Ether  being 
poured  on  the  muslin,  the  black  ball, 
cooled  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
ether  within,  is  soon  covered  with 
dew ;  at  this  moment,  the  inclosed  Daniell's  Hygrometer, 
thermometer   gives  the   dew-point, 

and  this,  compared  with  the  reading  of  one  in  the  air,  de- 
termines the  humidity. 

Hy'gro-met'ric  (hi'gro-mSt'rik),  )  a.     [Cf.  F.  hygro- 

Hy'gro-met'ric-al  (-rT-kol),  )  metrique.]    1.  Of 

or  pertaining  to  hygrometry ;  made  with,  or  according 
to,  the  hygrometer ;  as,  hyg7ornetric  observations. 

2.  Readily  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture ;  as,  hy- 
grometric  substances,  like  potash. 

Hy-grom'e-try  (ht-gr5m'e-try),  re.  [Cf.  F.  hygro- 
metrie.]  (Physics)  That  branch  of  physics  which  re- 
lates to  the  determination  of  the  humidity  of  bodies, 
particularly  of  the  atmosphere,  with  the  theory  and  use 
of  the  instruments  constructed  for  this  purpose. 

Hy-groph'a-nOUS  (ht-grof'a-nus),  a.  [Gr.  iypos  wet 
-\-  ^aivew  to  show.]  Having  such  a  structure  as  to  be 
diaphanous  when  moist,  and  opaque  when  dry. 

Hy'groph-thal'mic  (hi'grof-thal'mik),  a.  [Gr.  iypor 
v/et -\- 'E.  ophthalmic]  (Anat.)  Serving  to  moisten  the 
eye  ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  the  lachrymal  ducts. 

Hy'gro-plasm  (hi'gro-plaz'm),  n.     [Gr5uypds  wet  -|- 
TrAacr^xa  form,  mold.]     (Biol.)  The  fiuid  portion  of  the 
cell  protoplasm,  in  opposition  to  stereoplasm,  the  solid  • 
or  insoluble  portion.     The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  partly 
nutritive  and  partly  composed  of  idioplasm. 

Hy'grO-SCOpe  (hl'gro-skop),  n.  [Gr.  iypds  wet  -j- 
-scope :  cf.  F.  hygroscope.]  (Physics)  An  instrument 
which  shows  whether  there  is  more  or  less  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  without  indicating  its  amount. 

Hy'gro-SCOp'ic  (-skop'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hygroscopique.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  indicated  by,  the  hygroscope ; 
not  readily  manifest  to  the  senses,  but  capable  of  detec- 
tion by  the  hygroscope  ;  as,  glass  is  often  covered  with  a 
film  of  hygroscopic  moisture. 

2.  Having  the  property  of  readily  imbibing  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  or  of  becoming  coated  with  a  thin 
film  of  moisture,  as  glass,  etc. 

Hy'gro-sco-plo'i-ty  (-sko-pis'i-ty),  n.  (Bot.)  The 
property  possessed  by  vegetable  tissues  of  absorbing  or 
discharging  moisture  according  to  circumstances. 

Hy'gro-Stat'ics  (-stat'iks),  n.  [Gr.  vypds  wet  -|- 
arariKri.  See  Statics.]  The  science  or  art  of  compar- 
ing or  measuring  degrees  of  moisture.  Evelyn. 

Hyke  (hik),  n.     See  Haik,  and  Hhke. 

HyasB-O-saur'  (hi'le-o-sar'),  )  n.    [NL.  hylneosaurus, 

II  Hy'lae-0-sau'rus  (-sa'rus),  )  fr.  Gr.  iAaio?  belong- 
ing to  a  forest  (fr.  i'Aij  wood)  +  o-aOpos  a  lizard.]  {Pa- 
leon.)  A  large  Wealden  dinosaur  from  the  Tilgate  For- 
est, England.  It  was  about  twenty  feet  long,  protected 
by  bony  plates  in  the  skin,  and  armed  with  spines. 

Hy-lar'chi-cal  (ht-lar'ki-kal),  a.  [Gr.  iki)  wood, 
matter  -(-  apxiKos:  cf.  F.  hylarchigue.  See  Archical.] 
Presiding  over  matter.     [Obs.]  Hallywell. 

Hyle-O-saur'  (hlle-o-sar,'),  n.     Same  as  Hyl.s:osAUB. 

Hyl'lc  (hil'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  matter ;  ma- 
terial ;  corporeal ;  as,  hylic  influences. 

Hy'Ii-cist  (hl'lI-sTst),  re.     [Gr.  vXikos,  adj.,  material, 
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fr.  v\r)  wood,  matter.]  A  philosopher  who  treats  chiefly 
of  matter ;  one  who  adopts  or  teaches  hylism. 

Hy'llsm  (hi'liz'm),  n.  [Gr.  i)Aij  wood,  matter.] 
(Metaph.)  A  theory  which  regards  matter  as  the  original 
principle  of  evil. 

Hy'lO-bate  (hi'lo-bat),  n.  [Gr.  uAo/3aT->j9  one  that 
walks  or  inhabits  the  woods  ;  wAt;  a  wood  +  ^aiveiv  to 
go.]  (Zool.)  Any  species  of  the  genus  Hylobates ;  a 
gibbon,  or  long-armed  ape.    See  Gibbon. 

IIHy-lO'des  (ht-lo'dez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vAmStj? 
woody,  wooded,  muddy;  vK-q  a  wood  -f-  etSos  form.] 
(Zool.)  The  piping  frog  (Hyla  Pickeringii),  a  small 
American  tree  frog,  which  in  early  spring,  while  breed- 
ing in  swamps  and  ditches,  sings  with  high,  shrill,  but 
musical,  notes. 

Hy'lo-ism  (hi'lo-iz'm),  n.    Same  as  Hyiothbism. 

Hy'lo-lst,  n.    [Gr.  liAij  wood,  matter.]    Same  as  Ht- 

LOTHEIST. 

Hy-lop'a-thlsm  (ht-lSp'a-thtz'm),  n.  [Gr.  vKt)  mat- 
ter -j-  Trdcrxeii',  Traflew,  to  suffer.]  The  doctrine  that  mat- 
ter is  sentient.  Krauth-Fleming. 

Hy-lop'a-thiSt  (-thist),  n.  One  who  believes  in  hy- 
Jopathism. 

Hy-loph'a-gOUS  (ht-lSf'a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  vkt\  wood  + 
^ayetf  to  eat.]  (Zool.)  Eating  green  shoots,  as  certain 
insects  do. 

Hy'lO-the-ism  (M'lo-the-iz'm ;  277),  re.  [Gr.  iiAij 
wood,  matter  +  0eo9  God.]  The  doctrine  or  belief  that 
matter  is  God,  or  that  there  is  no  God  except  matter 
and  the  universe ;  pantheism.     See  Materialism. 

Hy'lO-the-iSt,  n.     One  who  believes  in  hylotheism. 

Hy'lO-ZO'io  (-zo'Tk),  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  hylozoism. 

Hy'lO-ZO'lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  [Gr.  vKt\  wood,  matter  + 
f(o^  life,  fr.  fiji'  to  live :  cf.  F.  hylozo'isme.']  The  doc- 
trine that  matter  possesses  a  species  of  life  and  sensation, 
or  that  matter  and  life  are  inseparable.    [JJ.]  Cudworth. 

Hy'lO-ZO'iSt,  re.     A  believer  in  hylozoism.   A.  Tucker. 

Hy-mar'  (ht-mar'),  re.    (Zool.)  The  wild  ass  of  Persia. 

Hy'men  (hi'mSn),  re.  [Gr.  tijuiji/  skin,  membrane.] 
(Anai.)  A  fold  of  mucous  membrane  often  found  at  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina  ;  the  virginal  membrane. 

Hy'men,  «.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Y^^f.]  1.  (Class.  Myth.)  A 
fabulous  deity ;  according  to  some,  the  son  of  Apollo 
and  Urania,  according  to  others,  of  Bacchus  and  Venus. 
He  was  the  god  of  marriage,  and  presided  over  nuptial 
Bolemnities. 

Till  Hymen  brought  his  love-delighted  hour. 

There  dwelt  no  joy  in  Eden's  rosy  bower.     Campbell. 

2.  Marriage ;  union  as  if  by  marriage. 

Hymen  of  element  and  race.  Emerson. 

Hy'me-ne'al  (hi'me-ne'ol),  )  a.      [L.   kymeneius,   a., 

Hy'me-ne'an  (-ne'on),  )  also  Hymenaeus,  n., 
Hymen,  Gr.  vjaeVaio!  the  wedding  song,  also  'Yij.evai.os 
Hymen :  cf.  F.  hymeneal,  hymSneen.}  Of  or  pertaining 
to  marriage ;  as,  hymeneal  rites.  Pope. 

Hrml-SI'M,}''-    A  marriage  song.  Ililton. 

II  Hy-me'nl-Uia  (ht-me'ni-ilm),  re.  /  pi.  L.  Hymenia 
(-a),  E.  Hymeniums  (-umz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vij.rjv  a  mem- 
brane.] (Bat.)  The  spore-bearing  surface  of  certain 
fungi,  as  that  on  the  gills  of  a  mushroom. 

Hy'me-nog'e-ny  (hi'me-n5j'e-ny),  re.  [Gr.  virnv  a 
membrane  -\-  root  of  yCyve^dat.  to  be  born.]  The  pro- 
duction of  artificial  membranes  by  contact  of  two  fluids, 
as  albumin  and  fat,  by  which  the  globules  of  the  latter 
are  surrounded  by  a  thin  film  of  the  former. 

II  Hy'me-no-my-ce'tes  (-no-mt-se'tez),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  vi^-riv  a  membrane  -f-  /xvicris^  -17x05,  a  mushroom.] 
(Sot.)  One  of  the  great  divisions  of  fungi,  containing 
those  species  in  which  the  hymenium  is  completely  ex- 
posed. M.  J.  Berkeley. 

Hy-men'O-phore  (ht-mSn'o-for),  re.  [Gr.  vfirjv  a 
membrane  +  ^epeiv  to  bear.]  (Boi.)  That  part  of  a 
fungus  which  is  covered  with  the  hymenium. 

Hy'me-nop'ter  (hi'me-nop'ter),  re.  [Cf.  P.  hymenop- 
Are.']    (Zool.)  One  of  the  Hymenoptera. 

II  Hy'me-nop'te-ra  (-te-ra),  n.  pi.  ^  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
vii.ev6ir7epo<;  membrane-winged  ;  vtxriv  skin,  membrane  -f- 
mepov  wing.]  (Zool.)  An  extensive  order  of  insects, 
including  the  bees,  ants,  ichneumons,  sawflies,  etc. 

U^^  They  have  four  membranous  wings,  with  few 
reticulations,  and  usually  with  a  thickened,  dark  spot  on 
the  front  edge  of  the  an'erior  wings.  In  most  of  the 
species,  the  tongue,  or  lingua,  is  converted  into  an  organ 
for  sucking  honey,  or  other  liquid  food,  and  the  mandi- 
bles are  adapted  for  biting  or  cutting.  In  one  large  di- 
vision ^Ae^lleata),  including  the  bees,  wasps,  and  ants, 
the  females  and  workers  usually  have  a  sting,  which  is 
only  a  modified 
ovipositor. 

Hymenoptera. 

A    Head    and 
Mouth  Parts  of   a 
"Wild  Bee,  much  en- 
larged :    a    Anten- 
na ;     o    Ocelli ;     e 
Compound  Eye  ;  c 
Labrum  ;  m  Man- 
dible ;  »'  Maxilla  ;  p  Max- 
illary   Palpus;    I  Ligula  or 
Tongue  ;  V  Labial  Palpus  ; 
V  Paraglossa. 

7?  HymenopterouB  V/ing  : 
a  Opaque  spot  on  the  Costal 
Mar;;in  ;  c  Costal  and  Sub- 
costal Veins  ;  m  Median 
Veins. 

Hy'me-nop'ter-al  (-ter-al),  \  a.  (Zool.)  Like,-or  char- 

Hy'me-nop'ter-OUS  (-vis),  (  aeteristic  of,  the  Hy- 
menoptera ;  pertaining  to  the  Hymenoptera. 

Hy'me-nop'ter-an  (-an),  re.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Hy- 
menoptera. 

Hymn  (htm),  n.  [OE.  hynipne,  ympne,  F.  hymne, 
OF.  also  ymne,  L.  hymnus,  Gr.  iijiras;  perh.  akin  to 
v^^  web,  v<l>alveiv  to  weave,  and  so  to  B.  wea»e.]  An 
ode  or  song  of  praise  or  adoration ;  especially,  a  religious 
ode ;  a  sacred  lyric ;   a  song  of  praise  or  thanksgiving 


intended  to  be  used  in  religious  service  ;  as,  the  Homeric 

hymns  ;  Watts's  hymns. 
Admonishing  one  another  in  psalms  and  hymns.  Col.  iii.  36. 
Where  angels  first  should  practice  hymns,  and  string 
Their  tuneful  harps.  Vryden. 

Hymn  book,  a  book  containing  a  collection  of  hymns,  as 
for  use  in  churches ;  a  hymnal. 

Hymn  (him),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Hymned  (himd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Hymning  (hIm'Tng  or  him'ning).]  [Cf.  L. 
hymnire,  Gr.  viJ.ve'w.']  To  praise  in  song  ;  to  worship  or 
extol  by  singing  hymns  ;  to  sing. 

To  hymn  the  birthright  of  the  Lord.  Keble. 

Their  praise  is  hymned  by  loftier  harps  than  mine.  Byron. 

Hymn,  v.  i.     To  sing  in  praise  or  adoration.     Milton. 

Hym'nal  (him'nal),  re.  A  collection  of  hymns ;  a 
hymn  book. 

Hym'nlc  (-nik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hymnique.']  Relating  to 
hymns,  or  sacred  lyrics.  Vonne. 

Hymn'ing  (him'Ing  or  him'ning),  a.  Praising  with 
hymns;  singing.     '■'■The  hymning  choir."  G.  West. 

Hymn'ing,  re.    The  singing  of  hymns.  Milton. 

Hym'nist  (htm'nist),  n.    A  writer  of  hymns. 

Hym'no-dy  (-nS-dy),  n.  [Gr.  vij.vw&Ca ;  iifivos  a  hy  n 
-j-  (fSrj  a  song,  a  singing.]  Hymns,  considered  coi_„ot- 
ively  ;  hymnology. 

Hym-nog'ra-pher  (him-nSg'ra-fer),  re.  1.  One  who 
writes  on  the  subject  of  hymns. 

2.  A  writer  or  composer  of  hymns. 

Hym-nog'ra-phy  (-fy),  re.  [Gr.  tl/un'05  hymn  + 
-grapky.']    The  art  or  act  of  composing  hymns. 

Hym-nol'O-giSt  (him-nol'o-jitst),  re.  A  composer  or 
compiler  of  hymns  ;  one  versed  in  hymnology.       Bushy. 

Hym-nol'0-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Gr.  vij.vos  hymn  -j-  -logy: 
cf.  F.  hymnologie.J  1.  The  hymns  or  sacred  lyrics  com- 
posed by  authors  of  a  particular  country  or  period  ;  as, 
the  hymnology  of  Germany  ;  the  hymnology  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  ;  also,  the  collective  body  of  hymns  used 
by  any  particular  church  or  religious  body  ;  as,  the  An- 
glican hymnology. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  hymns ;  a  treatise  on  hymns. 

Hymp'ne  (himp'ne),  re.    A  hymn.     [06s.]     Chaucer. 

Hynd'reste  (hind'rgst),  a.    See  HrsDEREST.     [OJi.] 

Hyne(hin),re.   A  servant.   SeeHiNE.   [Obs.^  Chaucer. 

Hy'O-  (hi'o-).  [See  Hyold.]  A  prefix  used  in  anatomy, 
and  generally  denoting  connection  with  the  hyoid  bone  or 
arch  ;  as,  hyoglossal,  Ayomandibular,  hyomental,  etc. 

II  Hy'O-ga-noi'de-1  (hi'6-ga-noi'de-i),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Hyo-,  and  Ganoidei.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  ganoid 
fishes,  including  the  gar  pikes  and  bowfins.  —  Hy'O-ga'- 
nold  (-ga'noid  or  -gan'oid),  a. 

Hy'0-glos'sal  (-glos'sal),  a.  [Hyo-  +  Gr-  yAaxro-a 
tongue.]  (Anat.)  (a)  Pertaining  to  or  connecting  the 
tongue  and  hyoidean  arch  ;  as,  the  hyoglossal  membrane. 
(b)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hyoglossus  muscle. 

II  Hy'0-glOs'SUS  (-siSs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  hyo-  hyo-  -f  Gr. 
■yAMo-cra  tongue.]  (Anat.)  A  flat  muscle  on  either  side 
of  the  tongue,  connecting  it  with  the  hj  old  bone. 

Hy'Old  (hi'oid),  a.  [Gr.  -uoeiS^s,  fr.  the  letter  Y  -f 
etSos  form :  cf.  F.  hyo'ide.']  1.  Having  the  form  of  an 
arch,  or  of  the  Greek  letter  upsllon  [Y]. 

2.  (Anai.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  bony  or  cartilagi- 
nous arch  which  supports  the  tongue.  Sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  tongue  itself. 

Hyold  arch  (Anat.),  the  arch  of  cartilaginous  or  bony 
segments,  which  connects  the  base  of  the  tongue  with 
either  side  of  the  skull.  —Hyold  bone  (Anat.),  the  bone  in 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  middle  part  of  the  hyoid  arch. 

Hy'Old,  n.    The  hyoid  bone. 

^^^^t^^^,h-    SameasHYOio,.. 

Hy'0-man-dlll'u-lar  (hl'6-man-difb'u-ler),  a.  liryo-  + 
mandibttlar.']  (Anat.)  Pertaining  both  to  the  hyoidean 
arch  and  the  mandible  or  lower  jaw ;  as,  the  hyoman- 
dibular  bone  or  cartilage,  a  segment  of  the  hyoid  arch 
which  connects  the  lower  jaw  with  the  skull  in  fishes.  — 
n.    The  hyomandibular  bone  or  cartilage. 

Hy'0-men'tal  (-men'tal),  a.  [_Hyo-  -j-  mental  of  the 
chin.]  (Anat.)  Between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  lower 
jaw,  or  pertaining  to  them  ;  suprahyoid  ;  submaxillary  ; 
as,  the  hyomental  region  of  the  front  of  the  neck. 

Hy'0-plas'tron  (-plSs'tron),  re.  [Hyo-  -f-  plastron.J 
(Zool.)  The  second  lateral  plate  in  the  plastron  of  tur- 
tles ;  —  called  also  hyosternum. 

Hy-os'clne  (ht-os'sTn  or  -sen),  re.  [See  Hyoscyamus.] 
(Chem.)  An  alkaloid  found  with  hyoscyamine  (witli 
which  it  is  also  isomeric)  in  henbane,  and  extracted  as 
a  white,  amorphous,  semisolid  substance. 

Hy'os-cy'a-mine  (hi'o.s-si'a-mTn  or  -men),  re.  [See 
Hyoscyamus.]  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  found  in  henbane 
(Hyoscyamus  niger),  and  regarded  as  its  active  principle. 
It  is  also  found  with  other  alkaloids  in  the  thorn  apple 
and  deadly  nightshade.  It  is  extracted  as  a  white  crys- 
talline substance,  with  a  sharp,  offensive  taste.  Hyos- 
cyamine is  isomeric  with  atropine,  is  very  poisonous, 
and  is  used  as  a  medicine  for  neuralgia,  like  belladonna. 
Called  also  hyosct/iim-ia,  dvboisine,  etc. 

II  Hy'OS-oy'a-mus  (-mtis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ioo-Kuojiios  ; 
ti's  a  sow,  hog  -f-  Kvafj.o's  a  bean.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
poisonous  plants  of  the  Nightshade  family  ;  lienbane. 

2.  (Med.)  The  leaves  of  the  black  henbane  (//t/oscj/d- 
mus  niger),  used  in  neuralgic  and  pectoral  troubles. 

Hy'6-Ster'nal(-ster'nol),n.  [Hyo--]- sternal.']  (Anat.) 
(a)  Between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  sternum,  or  pertain- 
ing to  them  ;  infrahyoid  ;  as,  the  hyosternal  region  of 
the  neck,  (b)  Pertaining  to  the  hyosternum  of  turtles. 
II  Hy'D-ster'num  (-niiui),  re.  IHyo-  -j-  st.emu7n.'] 
(Anat.)  See  Hyoplastron. 

Hy'o-styl'lC  (-stTl'ik),  a.  [Hyo-  -f  Gr.  crrOAot  a  pil- 
lar.] (Anat.)  Having  the  mandible  suspended  by  the 
hyomandibular,  or  upper  part  of  the  hyoid  arch,  as  in 
fishes,  instead  of  directly  articulated  with  the  skull  as 
in  mammals ;  —  said  of  the  skull. 


Hyp  (hip),  re.  An  abbreviation  of  hypochondria;— 
usually  ill  the  plural.     [Colloq.'] 

Heaven  send  thou  hast  not  got  the  hypa.         Swift. 

Hyp,  V.  t.  To  make  melancholy.  [Colloq.']  W.  Irving. 

Hy-pae'thral,  Hy-pe'thral  (lu-pe'thrul),  a.  [L.  hy- 
paethrus  in  the  open  air,  uncovered,  Gr.  viraiBpoi ;  vttg 
under -|- atfl^p  ether,  the  clear  sky.]  (Arch.)  Exposed 
to  the  air  ;  wanting  a  roof  ;  —  applied  to  a  building  or 
part  of  a  building.  Gu'ilt. 

Hy-pal'la-ge  (ht-pSl'la-je  ;  277),  re.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  iiiroA- 
Aav^,  prop.,  interchange,  exchange,  fr.  inraWda-a-eiV  to 
interchange;  UTro under -f-aAAacro-etyto change.]  (Gram.) 
A  figure  consisting  of  a  transference  of  attributes  from 
their  proper  subjects  to  others.  Thus  Virgil  says,  "  dare, 
classibus  austros,"  to  give  the  winds  to  the  fleets,  instead 
of  dare  classes  austris,  to  give  the  fleets  to  the  winds. 

The  hypaltage,  of  which  Virgil  is  fonder  than  any  other  writer, 
is  much  the  gravest  fault  in  language.  Landor. 

II  Hy-pan'thl-um  (ht-p5n'thT-um),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Hypan- 
THiA  (-a),  E.  HYPANTHinMS  (-iimz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vtto 
beneath  -\-  aj/flos  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  fruit  consisting  in 
large  part  of  a  receptacle,  enlarged  below  the  calyx,  as 
in  the  Calycanthus,  the  rose  hip,  and  the  pear. 

II  Hy'pa-poph'y-sls  (hi'pa-pof'T-sTs),  re.  ;  pi.  Hypa- 
poPHYSEs(-sez).  [NL.  See  Hypo-,  and  Apophysis.]  (Anat.) 
A  process,  or  other  element,  of  a  vertebra  developed  from 
the  ventral  side  of  the  centrum,  as  hsemal  spines,  and 
chevron  bones.  —  Hy'pa-po-phys'i-al  (-po-fiz'i-al),  a. 

Hy'par-te'rl-al  (hi'piir-te'ri-al),  a.  [Hypo-  _-}-  arte- 
rial.] (Anat.)  Situated  below  an  artery;  applied  esp. 
to  the  branches  of  the  bronchi  given  off  below  the  point 
where  the  pulmonary  a-tery  crosses  the  bronchus. 

Hy-pas'plst  (ht-pSs'pTst),  re.  [Gr.  iiTrao-Trto-njsJ  (Gr. 
Antiq.)  A  shield-bearer  or  armor-bearer.  Mttford. 

Hy-pax'I-al  (hi-paks'i-al),  a.  [Hypo-  +  axiaL^ 
(Anat.)  Beneath  the  axis  of  the  skeleton ;  subvertebral ," 
hyposkeletal. 

Hy'per-  (hJ'per-).  [Gr.  virep  over,  above ;  akin  to  L, 
super,  E.  over.  See  Over,  and  cf.  Super-.]  1.  A  prefix 
signifying  over,  above  ;  as,  Ai/joerphysical,  hTiperthyrion ; 
also,  above  measure,  abnormally  great,  excessive ;  as 
hyperssvo.\^,  hyper\>o\i.,  Ai/percritical,  Ayjoersecretion. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  prefix  equivalent  to  super-  or  per- ;  as 
Aj/peroxide,  or  peroxide.     [Obs.]     See  Per-. 

II  Hy'per-ae'ml-a (-e'mT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vnep  over 
-)-  at^ia  blood.]  (Med.)  A  superabundance  or  congestion 
of  blood  in  an  organ  or  part  of  the  body. 

Active  hjrperaemla,  congestion  due  to  increased  flow  o£ 
blood  to  a  part.  —  Passive  hypersemia,  congestion  due  to 
obstruction  in  the  return  of  blood  from  a  part. 
—  Hy'per-SBm'ic  (-Sm'ik),  a. 

II  Hy'per-aBB-the'si-a  (-Ss-the'si-a),  re.  [NX.,  fr.  Gr. 
vTiep  over  -J-  ato-flrjcris  sense,  perception.]  (3Ied.  &  Phys- 
iol.) A  state  of  exalted  or  morbidly  increased  sensi- 
bility of  the  body,  or  of  a  part  of  it.  —  Hy'per-aes- 
thet'Ic  (-es-thgt'Tk),  a. 

II  Hy'per-a-poph'y-sls  (-a-pSf'i-sTs),  n. ;  pi.  Hypeba- 
POPHYSEs  (-sez).  [NL.  See  Hyper-,  and  Apophysis.]' 
(Anat.)  A  lateral  and  backward-projecting  process  on 
the  dorsal  side  of  a  vertebra.  —  Hy'per-ap'0-phys'i- 
al  (-Sp'6-fiz'i-ol),  a. 

Hy'per-as'plSt  (-Ss'pTst),  re.  [Gr.  iiTepao-Trto-nis,  fr. 
iiTrepao'Trt^etv  to  cover  with  a  shield  ;  vWp  over  -\-  aa-rris 
shield.]  One  who  holds  a  shield  over  another ;  hence,  a 
defender.     [06^.]  Chillingworth, 

Hy'per-bat'lc  (-bSt'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  hy- 
perbaton ;  transposed ;  inverted. 

II  Hy-per'ba-ton  (hi-per'ba-ton),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  iirep- 
/SaTov,  fr.  U7rep^aTd9  transposed,  fr.  inrep^aiveiv  to  step 
over;  vnep  over  -)-  ^aiveiv  to  step.]  (Gram.)  A  figura- 
tive construction,  changing  or  inverting  the  natural  or- 
der of  words  or  clauses ;  as, "  echoed  the  hills ' '  for ' '  the 
hills  echoed." 

With  a  violent  liyperbaton  to  transpose  the  text.    Ifilion. 

Hy-per'bO-la  (-b6-la),  re.  [Gr.  vireppoXij,  prop.,  an 
overshooting,  excess,  i.  e.,  of  the  angle 
which  the  cutting  plane  makes  with  the 
base.  See  Hyperbole.]  (Geom.)  A  curve 
formed  by  a  section  of  a  cone,  when  the 
cutting  pla'ie  makes  a  greater  angle  with 
the  base  than  ifiie  side  of  the  cone  makes. 
It  is  a  plane  cur  ve  such  that  the  differ- 
ence of  thfc  distances  from  any  point  of  it 
to  two  fixed  points,  called  /oci,  is  equal 
to  a  given  distance.  See  Focus.  If  the 
cutting  plane  be  produced  so  as  to  cut 
the  opposite  cone,  another  curve  will  be  ^ 
formed,  which  is  also  an  hyperbola.  Both  _ 

curves  are  regarded  as  branches  of  the  Opiiosite  cones 
same  hyperbola.  See  lllvsts.  of  Conic  with  Hyper- 
serf  ions',  and  Focus.  tolas,  a  a. 

Ey-per'bo-le  (-bo-Ie),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  virepiBoAi),  prop., 
an  oversliootiiig,  excess,  fr.  Gr.  uTrepjSoiAAfii'  to  throw 
over  or  beyond  ;  v-irep  over  -|-  pdWeiv  to  throw.  See 
Hyper-,  Parable,  and  cf.  Hyperbola.]  (Bliei.)  A  fig- 
ure of  speech  in  which  the  expression  is  as  evident  ex- 
agger.atiou  of  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed,  or 
by  which  things  are  represented  as  much  greater  or  less, 
better  or  worse,  than  they  really  are  ;  a  statement  exag- 
gerated fancifully,  through  excitement,  or  for  effect. 

Our  common  forma  of  compliment  are  almost  all  of  them 
extravagant  hyperbole!^.  Blair. 

Somebody  has  said  of  the  boldest  figure  in  rhetoric,  the  hmtr- 
hole,  that  it  lies  without  deceiving.  ilucmilay. 

Hy'per-bol'ic  (hi'per-bSl'ik), )  (I.      [L.    hyperhoUcus, 

Hy'per-tool'ic-al  (-T-koi),  (  Gr.  i/TTfpjSoXiKrf? :  cf. 
F.  kyperboliqne.']  1.  (iVath.)  Belonging  to  the  hyper- 
bola ;  having  the  nature  of  the  hyperbola. 

2.  (Rhet.)  Relating  to,  cont.aining,  or  of  the  nature  of, 
hyperbole  ;  exaggerating  or  diminishing  beyond  the  fact; 
exceeding  the  truth  ;  as,  an  hyperbolical  expression. 
"This  hyperbolical  epitaph. "  Puller. 

Hyperbolic    functions  (Math.),  certain  functions  which 
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have  Telations  to  the  hyperbola  corresponding  to  those 
which  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  etc.,  have  to  the  circle; 
and  hence,  called  hyperbolic  sines,  hyperbolic  cosines, 
etc.  —  Hyperbolic  logarithms.  See  Logarithm.  —  Hyper- 
bolic spiral  (Math.),  a  spiral  curve,  tlie  law  of  whicli  is, 
that  the  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  generating  point 
varies  inversely  as  the  angle  swept  over  by  the  radius 
vector. 
Hy'per-bol'lc-al-ly  (lii'per-bol'I-kal-iy),  adv. 

1.  {Math.)  In  the  form  of  an  hyperbola. 

2.  {Rhet.)  With  exaggeration ;  in  a  manner  to  ex- 
press more  or  less  than  the  truth.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Hy'per-hol'l-fonn  (-i-form),  a.  [_Byperbola-\-  -form.} 
Having  the  form,  or  nearly  the  form,  of  an  hyperbola. 

Hy-pertO-llsni  (ht-per'bo-ltz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  /lyper- 
iolisme.l    The  use  of  hyperbole.  Jefferson. 

Hy-pera)0-llst  (-list),  re.     One  who  uses  hyperboles. 

Hy-per't»o-llze  (-llz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hypekbo- 
tizED  (-lizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hyperbolizing  (-li'zTng).] 
[Cf.  F.  hyperboiiser.]  To  speak  or  write  with  exaggera- 
tion. Rp-  Montagu. 

Hy-perllO-llzO,  v.  t.  To  state  or  represent  hyperbol- 
ically.  Fotherby. 

Hy-perTlO-lold  (-loid),  re.  [Hyperbola  +  -oid:  cf.  P. 
hyperboloide.'\  {Geom.)  A  surface  of  the  second  order, 
which  is  cut  by  certain  planes  in  hyperbolas ;  also,  the 
solid,  bounded  in  part  by  such  a  surface. 

Hyperboloid  of  revolution,  an  hyperboloid  described  by 
an  hyperbola  revolving  about  one  of  its  axes.  The  surface 
has  two  separate  sheets  when  the  axis  of  revolution  is  the 
transverse  axis,  but  only  one  when  the  axis  of  revolution 
is  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  hyperbola. 

Hy-perTJO-lold,  a.  (Geom.)  Having  some  property 
that  belongs  to  an  hyperboloid  or  hyperbola. 

Hy'per-bo're-an  (hi'per-bo'r^-an),  a.  [L.  hyperboreus, 
Or.  u7rep;3ope09 ;  inrea  over,  beyond  +  ^opeas.  See  Bo- 
BEAs.]  1.  (Greek  Myth.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  region 
beyond  the  North  wind,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

2.  Northern  ;  belonging  to,  or  inhabiting,  a  region 
very  far  north  ;  most  northern ;  hence,  very  cold ;  frigid ; 
as,  a  hyperborean  coast  or  atmosphere. 

The  hyperborean  or  frozen  sea.       C.  ButUr  (1633). 

Hy'per-bo're-an,  n.  1.  {Greek  Myth.)  One  of  the 
people  who  lived  beyond  the  North  wind,  in  a  land  of 
perpetual  sunshine. 

2.  An  inhabitant  of  the  most  northern  regions. 

Hy'per-cart)u-ret'ed  (-kar'bfi-rgt'Sd),  a.  {Chem.) 
Having  an  excessive  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  ;  —  said 
of  bicarbonates  or  acid  carbonates.  [Written  also  hyper- 
carburetted.'] 

Hy'per-cat'a-lec'tlc  (-kSt'4-lgk'tIk),  a.  [L.  hyper- 
caialeciicus,  hypercatalectus,  Gr.  i7repicaTdAr)KTo; :  cf.  F. 
hypercatalectique.  SeeHYPEK-,  andCATALECTic]  {Pros.) 
Having  a  syllable  or  two  beyond  the  regular  measure ; 
as,  a  hypercatalectic  verse. 

Hy'per-chlo'ric  (-klo'rlk),  a.  (Chem.)  See  Perchlo- 
aic. 

Hy'per-Chro'ma-tlsin  (-kro'ma-tTz'm),  re.  The  con- 
■dition  of  having  an  unusual  intensity  of  color. 

Hy'per-crlt'lO  (-krlt'ik),  re.  [Pref .  hyper-  +  critic  : 
<;f.  F.  hypercritique.']  One  who  is  critical  beyond  meas- 
ure or  reason  ;  a  carping  critic  ;  a  captious  censor.  "Hy- 
percritics  in  English  poetry."  JDryden. 

Hy'per-orit'ic,  a.     Hypercritical. 

Hy'per-crit'k-al  (-i-kal),  a.  1.  Over  critical;  un- 
reasonably or  unjustly  critical;  carping  ;  captious.  "  Hy- 
y^  _■,•■■'-■'  -   -yJvrs,"  Siuift. 

2.  TSxce-ii^vely  v.-.e  or  exact.  Evelyn. 

Hy'per-Crlt'lc-ai-ly,  adv.    In  a  hypercritical  manner. 

Hyper -ctit'l-clse  (-i-si^),  v.  t.    To  criticise  with  im- 
•^ust  B>-V3rity ;  to  criticise  captiously. 
'     Hy  per-orit'l-clsai  (-siz'm),  n.     Excessive  criticism, 
..Dr  unjust  .severity  or  rigor  of  criticism ;  zoilism. 

Hy'pei-dS-oroi'!o(-dt-kr5t'ik),  a.  {Physiol.)  Excess- 
•  ive'iv  difrotio  ;  as.  :'  hyperdicrotic  pulse. 

Hy'per-i'CVO-tlpm  (-di'iiro-tlz'm),  re.  {Physiol.)  A 
hyp*;  ucrotic  eoudiftion. 

fiy'psr-di'crc-tO^lS  (-tiSs),  a.  {Physiol.)  Hyperdicrotic. 
li  .'rJv  ■.;rr-du-ll"'>.  (-du-li'a),  re.  [Pref.  hyper-  +  dulia: 
{R.  C.  Ch.)  Veneration  or  worship 
Mary  as  the  most  exa,lted  of  mere 
neration  than  dulia.  AMis  &  Arnold. 
per-du'lj^),  n.  Hyperduha.  [Obs.'\ 
■K  (-Ss-the'sl-a),  re.    Same  as  Hypeh- 

it-pSr'T-kiim),  n.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vire'p- 

o    under,  among  -j-   epeiitri,    ipixr), 

Sot.)  A  genus  of  plants,  generally 

■  v„^..  ldi./BS  .'.nd  yellow  flowers  ;  —  called  also  St. 

•  ■  '  -  unrt. 

,;  i.y- per-l-HO-'Blf  (hi'per-T-no'sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
imij,  over -j- 15,  iwv,  strength,  fiber.]  {Med.)  A  condi- 
rtiou  of  thj  blood, ''haracterized  by  an  abnormally  large 
cuuount  o.  fibrin,  ar  in  many  inflammatory  diseases. 

Hy-pF/rl-on  (ht-pe'ri-on ;  L.  hip'e-ri'5n),  re.     [L.,  fr. 
6r.   Yirspi'ui/.]     {Class.  Myth.)  The  god  of  the  sun;  in 
>  the  later  mythology  identified  with  Apollo,  and  distin- 
,  guisbed  for  his  beauty. 

So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  satyr.  Shak. 

II  Hy'per-kl-ne'sis  (hi'per-kT-ne'sTs),  re.      [NL.,  fr. 
,  Gr.  vire'p  over  +  kCvtio-i.';  motion.]     {Med.)  AbnoAnaUy 
increased  muscular  movement ;  spasm. 

Hy'per-ki-net'lO  (-ngt'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertainmg  to 
hyperkinesis. 

Hy'per-met'a-mor'pho-sls  ^mgt'a-m8r'f6-sTs),  re. 
[Hyper- -jr  metamorphosis.}  {Zool.)  A  kind  of  meta- 
morphosis, in  certain  insects,  in  which  the  larva  itself 
undergoes  remarkable  changes  of  form  and  structure 
during  its  growth. 

Hy-per'me-ter   (ht-per'me-ter),  re.     [Gr.   trircp/oieTpoi 
r  beyond  all  measure ;  uTrep  over,  beyond  +  nerpov  meas- 
ure: cf.  F.  hypermetre.']     1.  {Pros.)  Averse  which  has 
.  a  redundant  syllable  or  foot ;  a  hypercatalectic  verse. 


2.  Hence,  anything  exceeding  the  ordinary  standard. 
When  a  man  rises  beyond  six  foot,  he  is  an  hypei^icter. 

Addison. 

Hy'per-met'rio-al  (lil'per-met'ri-kal),  a.  Having  a 
redundant  syllable ;  exceeding  the  common  measure. 

Hypermetrical  verse  (Gr.  &  Lat.  P)0.s.),  a  verse  which 
contains  a  syllable.more  than  the  ordinary  measure. 

II  Hy'per-me-tro'pl-a  (-me-tro'pi-a),  I  re.      [NL.    hy- 

Hy'per-met'ro-py  (-met'ro-py),  J      pervietropia, 

fr.  Gr.  v7r€p/ii6TpQ9  excessive  -)-  uip,  utto's,  the  eye.  See 
Hypeksieter.]  a  condition  of  the  eye  in  which,  through 
shortness  of  the  eyeball  or  fault  of  the  refractive  media, 
the  rays  of  light  come  to  a  focus  beliind  the  retina ;  far- 
sightedness;—  called  also  Ai/jieropia.    Cf.  Emhetropia. 

(J^""  In  hypermelropia,  vision  for  distant  objects,  al- 
though not  better  absolutely,  is  better  than  that  for  near 
objects,  and  hence,  the  individual  is  said  to  be  farsighted. 
It  is  corrected  by  the  use  of  convex  glasses. 
— Hy'per-me-trop'lc  (-me-trop'ik),  a. 

II  Hy'per-myr'1-O-ra'ma  (-mir'I-o-ra'ma  or  -ra'ma),  re. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  virep  beyond -|- ^upi'oj  countless  +  opofia 
view.]  A  show  or  exhibition  having  a  great  number  of 
scenes  or  views. 

II  Hy'per-0-ar'tl-a  (-6-ar'shT-a),  re.  pZ.  [NL.]  (Zool.) 
An  order  of  marsipobranchs  including  the  lampreys.  The 
suckerlike  mouth-  contains  numerous  teeth ;  the  nasal 
opening  is  in  the  middle  of  the  head  above,  but  it  does 
not  connect  vrith  the  mouth.  See  Cyclostoma,  and 
Lamprey. 

II  Hy'per-O'pl-a  (hi'per-o'pt-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vnep 
over  -f-  '•"Pi  wTo's,  the  eye.]  Hypermetropia. — Hy'per- 
op'lc  (-Bp'Ik),  a. 

Hy'per-or-gan'Ic  (-6r-gSn'ik),  a.  [Pref.  hyper-  +  or- 
ganic.} Higher  than,  or  beyond  the  sphere  of,  the  or- 
ganic. Sir  W,  Hamilton. 

Hy'per-or'thO-dOX'y  (-Sr'tho-dSks'J),  re.  Orthodoxy 
pushed  to  excess. 

II  Hy'per-0-tre'ta  (hi'per-o-tre'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  vTrepoii)  the  palate -1- TprjTo's  perforated.]  (Zool.)  An 
order  of 'marsipobranchs,  including  the  Myxine  or  hag- 
fish  and  the  genus  Rdellostoma.  They  have  barbels 
around  the  mouth,  one  tooth  on  the  palate,  and  a  com- 
munication between  the  nasal  aperture  and  the  throat. 
See  Hagfish.     [Written  also  Hyperotreti.} 

Hy'per-OX'lde  (hi'per-Sks'Id  or  -id),  re.  (Chem.)  A 
compound  having  a  relatively  large  percentage  of  oxy- 
gen ;  a  peroxide.     [Obs.} 

Hy'per-ox'y-gen-a'ted   (-i-jSn-a'ted), )  a.     (Chem.) 

Hy'per-OX'y-gen-ized  (-i-jSn-izd),  f  Combined 
with  a  relatively  large  amount  of  oxygen ;  —  said  of 
higher  oxides.     [Obs.} 

Hy'per-ox'y-mu'n-ate  (-5ks'I-mu'rT-at),  re.  (Chem.) 
A  perchlorate.     [Obs.} 

Hy'per-ox'y-mu'rl-at'lc  (-mii'rT-St'ik),  a.  (Chem.) 
Perchloric  ;  as,  hyperoxymuriaiic  acid.     [Obs.} 

Hy'per-phys'lc-al  (-fiz'I-kal),  a.  Above  or  tran- 
scending physical  laws ;  supernatural. 

Those  who  do  not  fly  to  some  hyperphysical  hypothesis. 

Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

II  Hy'per-pla'Sl-a  (-pla'zhi-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vn-ep 
over  4"  TAacris  conformation,  fr.  TrAaucreti/  to  mold.] 
(Med.  &  Biol.)  An  increase  in,  or  excessive  growth  of, 
the  normal  elements  of  any  part. 

5!^°°  Hyperplasia  relates  to  the  formation  of  new  ele- 
ments, hypertrophy  being  an  increase  in  bulk  of  pre- 
existing normal  elements.  Dunglison. 

Hy'per-plas'tic  (-plSs'tlk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
h3T)erpIasia. 

2.  (Biol.)  Tending  to  excess  of  formative  action. 

II  Hy'perp-nce'a  (hi'perp-ne'a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  uTrc'p 
over  -\-  TTvori,  Trvoi.ri,  breath.]  (Physiol.)  Abnormal 
breatliing,  due  to  slightly  deficient  arterialization  of  the 
blood ;  —  in  distinction  from  eupnoea.  See  Eupncea,  and 
Dyspkcea. 

II  Hy'per-py-rex'i-a  (hi'per-pt-rSks'I  a),  re.  [NL.  See 
Hyper-,  and  Pyrexia.]  (Sled.)  A  condition  of  excessive 
fever ;  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  a  disease,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  limit  usually  observed  m  that  disease. 

Hy'per-se-cre'tion  (-se-kre'shun),  re.  (Med.)  Morbid 
or  excessive  secretion,  as  in  catarrh. 

Hy'per-sen'si-bll'1-ty  (-sSn'si-bil'I-tj?),  re.  See  Hy- 
peresthesia. 

Hy'per-space  (-spas),  re.  [Pref.  hyper-  -\-  space.} 
(Geom.)  An  imagined  space  having  more  than  three  di- 
mensions. 

Hy'per-Stheno  (hi'per-sthen),  re.  [Gr.  vji-ep  over  -}- 
o-fleVo!  strength  :  cf.  F.  hypersiene.}  (Min.)  An  ortho- 
rhombic  mineral  of  the  pyroxene  group,  of  a  grayish  or 
greenish  black  color,  often  with  a  peculiar  bronzelike 
luster  (schiUer)  on  the  cleavage  surface. 

Hy'per-sthen'ic  (-athSn'ik),  a.  (Min.)  Composed  of, 
or  containing,  hypersthene. 

Hy'per-thet'lc-al  (-thSt'i-kal),  a.  [Gr.  v7rep0ETiKos  ; 
vnep  over  +  TiBevai  to  place.]  Exaggerated  ;  excessive ; 
hyperbolical.     [Obs.} 

Hypertketical  or  superlative  .  .  .  expressions.    Chapman. 

II  Hy'per-thyr'i-on  (-thtr'i-Sn),  re.     [NL.,  fr.   Gr. 

VTTepBvpiov  ;  virip  over  -|-  6vpa  door.]  (Arch.)  That 
part  of  the  architrave  which  is  over  a  door  or  window. 

Hy'per-troph'io  (-troflk),   \  a.     [Cf.  F.    hypertro- 

Hy'per-troph'lc-al  (-i-kal),  J  phique.}  (Med.  & 
Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  hypertrophy;  affected  with, 
or  tending  to,  hypertrophy. 

Hy-per'tro-phled  (ht-per'tro-fTd),  a.  (Med.  &  Biol.) 
Excessively  developed  ;  characterized  by  hypertrophy. 

Hy-per'tro-phy  (ht-per'tro-fy),  re.  [Gr.  vTrep  over, 
beyond  -\-  rpo^n^  nourishment,  fr.  Tpe'c/jeiv  to  nourish  :  cf. 
F.  hyperirophie.}  (Med.  &  Biol.)  A  condition  of  over- 
growth or  excessive  development  of  an  organ  or  part ;  — 
the  opposite  of  atrophy. 

II  Hy'pll2B  (hi'fe),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  v4>ri  a  web.] 
(Bot.)  The  long,  branching  filaments  of  which  the  myce- 
lium (and  the  greater  part  of  the  plant)  of  a  fungus  is 


formed.  They  are  also  found  enveloping  the  gonidia  of 
lichens,  making  up  a  large  part  of  their  structure. 

Hy'phen  (hi'fgn),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  v(jiev,  fr.  v<j>'  cV  im- 
der  one,  into  one,  together,  fr.  iiro  under  4-  eV,  neut.  of 
€*s  one.  See  Hypo-.]  (Print.)  A  mark  or  short  dash, 
thus  [-],  placed  at  the  end  of  a  line  which  terminate8 
with  a  syllable  of  a  word,  the  remainder  of  which  is  car- 
ried to  the  next  line ;  or  between  the  parts  of  many  a 
compound  word ,  as  in  five-leaved,  clear-headed.  It  is 
also  sometimes  used  to  separate  the  syllables  of  words. 

Hy'phen,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hyphened  (-fend) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Hyphening.]  To  comiect  with,  or  separate 
by,  a  hyphen,  as  two  words  or  the  parts  of  a  word. 

Hy'phen-a'ted  (hi'fen-a'tSd),  a.  United  by  hyphens  ; 
hyphened  ;  as,  a  hyphenatedoi  hyphened  word. 

II  Hy'pho-my-ce'tes  (hi'f6-mt-se'tez),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  v'pri  a  web  -|-  hu'kt)!,  -ijtos,  a  mushroom.]  (Bot.) 
One  of  the  great  divisions  of  fungi,  containing  those  spe- 
cies which  have  naked  spores  borne  on  free  or  only  fas- 
ciculate threads.  M.  J.  Berkeley. 

Hy-pid'i-O-mor'phlC  (hi-pTd't-o-m6r'fik),  a.  [Pref. 
hypo-  +  idi07norphic.}  (Crystallog.)  Partially  idiomor- 
phic ;  —  said  of  a  rock  a  portion  only  of  whose  constitu- 
ents have  a  distinct  crystalline  form.  —  Hy-pld'i-0-mor'- 
phic-al-ly  (-ll-kal-ly),  adv. 

II  Hyp'i-no'sis  (hip'T-no'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vni 
mider  +  is,  ivos  strength,  fiber.]  (Med.)  A  diminution 
in  the  normal  amount  of  fibrin  present  in  the  blood. 

Hyp'na-gOg'lC  (hip'na-gSj'ik),  a.  [Gr.  vttvo^  sleep  -f- 
ayuyrj  a  carrying  away.]  Leading  to  sleep  ;  —  applied 
to  the  illusions  of  one  who  is  half  asleep. 

Hyp'no-bate  (hlp'no-bSt),  re.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  vtitos  sleep 
-\-  fialveiv  to  go.]     A  somnambulist.     [R.} 

Hyp'hO-cyst  (-sTst),  re.  [Gr.  utttos  sleep  -|-  E.  cyst.} 
(Biol.)  A  cyst  in  which  some  unicellular  organisms  tem- 
porarily inclose  themselves,  from  which  they  emerge 
unchanged,  after  a  period  of  drought  or  deficiency  of 
food.  In  some  instances,  a  process  of  spore  formation 
seems  to  occur  within  such  cysts. 

Hyp'no-gen'lC  (-jSn'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  uTTTO!  sleep  +  root 
of  yt'yi/eo-eai  to  be  bom.]  (Physiol.)  Relating  to  the 
production  of  hypnotic  sleep  ;  as,  the  so-called  hypno- 
genic  pressure  points,  pressure  upon  which  is  said  to 
cause  an  attack  of  hypnotic  sleep.  DeWattevillt. 

Hyp-nol'O-glst  (hip-n51'6-jist),  re.  One  who  is  versed 
in  hypnology. 

Hyp-nol'0-gy  (-j^),  re.  [Gr.  i'm/ot  sleep  -f  -logy.}  A 
treatise  on  sleep  ;  the  doctrine  of  sleep. 

II  Hyp-no'sls  (hip-no'sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vvvoi 
sleep.]    (Med.)  Supervention  of  sleep. 

Hyp-not'lc  (hip-not'ik),  a.  [Gr.  utttwtikos  inclined 
to  sleep,  putting  to  sleep,  fr.  virvovv  to  lull  to  sleep,  fr. 
iiirfos  sleep ;  akin  to  L.  somnus,  and  E.  somnolent :  cf. 
F.  hypnotique.}  1.  Having  the  quality  of  producing 
sleep  ;  tending  to  produce  sleep  ;  soporific. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  hypnotism ;  in  a  state  of  hypno- 
tism ;  liable  to  hypnotism ;  as,  an  hypnotic  condition. 

Hyp-not'lc,  re.  1.  Any  agent  that  produces,  or  tends 
to  produce,  sleep ;  an  opiate  ;  a  soporific  ;  a  narcotic. 

2.  A  person  who  exhibits  the  phenomena  of,  or  is  sub- 
ject to,  hypnotism. 

Hyp'no-tlsm  (Mp'no-tTz'm),  re.  [Gr.  iiirfos  sleep :  cf . 
P.  hypnotisme.}  A  form  of  sleep  or  somnambulism 
brought  on  by  artificial  means,  in  which  there  is  an  un- 
usual suspension  of  some  powers,  and  an  unusual  activ- 
ity of  others.  It  is  induced  by  an  action  upon  the 
nerves,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  as  in  persons 
of  very  feeble  organization,  by  gazing  steadily  at  a  very 
bright  object  held  up  before  the  eyes,  or  by  pressure  upon 
certain  points  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Hyp'no-tl-za'tlon  (-ti-za'shun),  re.  The  act  or  process 
of  producing  hypnotism. 

Hyp'no-tlze  (-tiz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Hypkotized 
(-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Hypnotizing  (-ti'zTng).]  To  in- 
duce hypnotism  in  ;  to  place  in  a  state  of  hypnotism. 

Hyp'no-tl'zer  (-ti'zer),  re.     One  who  hypnotizes. 

II  Hyp'num  (hTp'num),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ijnvov  moss.] 
{Bot. )  The  largest  genus  of  true  mosses  ;  feather  moss. 

Hy'po-  (hi'po-  or  htp'o-).  [Gr.  vno  under,  beneath ; 
akin  to  L.  sub.  See  Sub-.]  1.  A  prefix  signifying  a  les) 
quantity,  or  a  low  state  or  degree,  of  that  denoted  by  the 
word  with  which  it  is  joined,  or  position  under  or  beneath. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  prefix  denoting  that  the  element  to  the 
name  of  which  it  is  prefixed  enters  with  a  low  valence, 
or  in  a  low  state  of  oxidation,  usually  the  loivest,  into  the 
compounds  indicated ;  as,  Ayjoosulphurous  acid. 

Hy'po  (hi'po),  re.     Hypochondria.     [Colloq.} 

Hy'po,  re.  [Abbrev.  from  hyposulphite.}  (Photog.) 
Sodium  hyposulphite,  or  thiosulphate,  a  solution  of 
which  is  used  as  a  bath  to  wash  out  the  unchanged  silver 
salts  in  a  picture.     [Colloq.} 

Hy'po-a'rl-an  (-a'ri-an),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  hypoarion.  Owen. 

II  Hy'po-a'rI-on  (-5n),  re. ;  pi.  Hypoaeia  {-&).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  iiTTo  beneath  -I-  oJopiOf  a  little  egg.]  (Anat.)  An 
oval  lobe  beneath  each  of  the  optic  lobes  in  many  fishes ; 
one  of  the  inferior  lobes.  Owen. 

Hy'po-Wast  (-blSst),  re.  [Viet  hypo- -^ -blast.}  (Biol.) 
The  inner  or  lower  layer  of  the  blastoderm  ;  —  called 
also  endoderm,  entoderm,  and  sometimes  hypoderm.  See 
Hhists.  of  Blastoderm,  Delamination,  and  Ectoderm. 

Hy'po-Iolas'tlc  (-blSs'tlk),  a.  (Biol.)  Relating  to,  or 
connected  with,  the  hjT30blast ;  as,  the  hypoblastic  sac. 

Hy-pob'O-le  (hi-pob'o-le),  re.  [Gr.  vtto^oM)  a  throw- 
ing under,  a  suggesting ;  viro  under  -|-  ^aXKeiv  to  throw.] 
(Rhet. )  A  figure  in  which  several  things  are  mentioned 
that  seem  to  make  against  the  argument,  or  in  favor  of 
the  opposite  side,  each  of  them  being  refuted  in  order. 

Hy'poi-bran'ohl-al  (M'po-brSn'kT-al),  a.  [Pref.  hypo- 
-\-  branchial.}  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  segment  between 
the  basibranchial  and  the  ceratobranchial  in  a  branchial 
arch.  —  re.     A  hypobranchial  bone  or  cartilage. 

Hy'po-carp  (hi'po-karp),  )  re.  [NL.  hypo- 

II  Hyp'O-car'pI-mn  (hip'o-kar'pT-um), )     carpium,  fr. 
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Gr.  uiro  beneath  +  /capTro's  fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  fleshy  en- 
largement of  the  receptacle,  or  of  the  stem,  below  the 
proper  fruit,  as  in  tlie  cashew.     See  Illust.  of  Cashew. 

Hy'po-car'po-ge'an  (hl'po-kar'po-je'an),  a.  [Pref. 
hypo-  +  Gr.  Kapiros  fruit  +  yij  earth.]  i^Bot.)  Produ- 
cing fruit  below  the  ground. 

Hyp'O-caust  (hip'6-kast),  n.  [L.  hypocaustum,  Gr. 
vwoKavtTTov  ;  in-o  under  -j-  xaCeiv  to  burn  :  of.  F.  hypo- 
causie.']  (Anc.  Arch.)  A  furnace,  esp.  one  connected 
with  a  series  of  small  chambers  and  flues  of  tiles  or 
other  masonry  through  which  the  heat  of  a  fire  was  dis- 
tributed to  rooms  above.  This  contrivance,  first  used  in 
baths,  was  afterwards  adopted  in  private  houses. 

Hy'po-Chlo'rite  (hi'po-klo'rlt),  K.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
hypoclilorous  acid  ;  as,  calcium  hypochlorite. 

Hy'po-chlo'rous  (-rus),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -\-  chlorous.'] 
{Chem.)  Pertaining  to.  or  derived  from,  clilorine  having 
a  valence  lower  than  in  chlorous  compounds. 

Hypochlorous  acid  {Chem.),  an  acid  derived  from  chlo- 
rine, not  kno\vn  in  a  pure  state,  but  forming  various 
salts,  called  hypochlorites. 

Hyp'o-chon'dres  (hip'6-kon'derz),  n.  pi.  [F.  hypo- 
condres,  formerly  spelt  hypochondres.]  The  hypochon- 
driac regions.     See  Hypochondeium. 

Hyp'0-chon'dri-a  (-drl-a;  277),  n.  [NL.]  {Med.) 
Hypochondriasis;  melancholy;  the  blues. 

Hyp'0-ChOn'dri-aC  (-ak),  a.  [Gr.  in-oxoi-SpiaKos  af- 
fected in  the  hypochondrium :  cf.  F.  hypocondriaque, 
formerly  spelt  hypochondriaque.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  hypochondria,  or  the  hypochondriac  regions. 

2.  Affected,  characterized,  or  produced,  by  hypochon- 
driasis. 

Hypochondriac  region  (Anat.),  a  region  on  either  side  of 
the  abdomen  beneath  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs,  be- 
side the  epigastric,  and  above  the  lumbar,  region. 

Hyp'0-chon'drl-ac,  n.  A  person  affected  with  hypo- 
chondriasis. 

He  had  become  an  incurable  hypochondriac.    Macaulay. 

Hyp'0-chon-dri'a-cal  (-k8n-dri'a-kal),  a.  Same  as 
Btpochondkiac,  2.  —  Hyp'o-chon-dri'a-cal-ly,  adv. 

Hyp'o-chon-drl'a-clsm  (-sTz'm),  n.  {Med.)  Hypo- 
chondriasis.    [^.] 

II  Hyp'o-Ohon-djrl'a-sis  '(-sis),  n.  [NL.  So  named 
Tjecause  supposed  to  have  its  seat  in  the  hypochondriac 
■regions.  See  Hypochondriac,  HYPOCHONDMtrM,  and  cf. 
Hyp,  1st  Hypo.]  {Med.)  A  mental  disorder  in  which 
melancholy  and  gloomy  views  torment  the  affected  per- 
son, particularly  concerning  his  own  health. 

Hyp'o-chon'dri-asm  (hip'6-k5n'dri-az'm),  n.  (Med.) 
Hypochondriasis.     [i2.] 

II  Hyp'o-chon'dri-um  (-dri-iim),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Hypochon- 
dria (-a),  B.  Hypochondkiums  (-umz).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  utto- 
XovSpioV;  from  vwoxovSpio';  under  the  cartilage  of  the 
"breastbone ;  vivo  under  +  xo^^pos  cartilage.]  {Anai.) 
Either  of  the  hypochondriac  regions. 

Hyp'O-chon'^y  (-dry),  n.     Hypochondriasis. 

Hyp'O-ciSt  (hip'o-sist),  n.  [Gr.  vjtoki.<ttC^  a  plant 
growing  on  the  roots  of  the  Cistus.]  An  astringent 
inspissated  juice  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  a  plant  {Cy- 
tinus  hypocistis)  growing  from  the  roots  of  the  Cisius, 
a  small  European  shrub. 

II  Hyp'o-clei'di-um  (-kli'di-um),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Hypo- 
CLEiDiA  (-a),  E.  Hypocleididms  (-umz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
•uTTo  under  -(-  kKelSCov  a  little  key.]  {Anat.)  A  median 
process  on  the  furculum,  or  merrythought,  of  many 
"birds,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  sternum. 

Hyp'O-CO-ris'tiO  (-kS-rls'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  vTroKopio-rticos ; 
vjTo  under  +  Kopi'feo-fiat  to  caress.]  Endearing ;  diminu- 
tive ;  as,  the  hypocoristic  form  of  a  name. 

The  hypocoristic  or  pet  form  of  WilUam.    Dr.  Murray. 

Hyp'O-cra-ter'i-form  (-kra-tSrt-fSrm),  a.  [Pref. 
Jiypo- -\- KpaTTJp  cup -\- -form.']  {Bot.)  Hypocraterimor- 
■phous ;  salver-shaped.  'Wood. 

Hyp'0-cra-ter'l-mor'phous  (-mSr'fus),  a.  [Pref.  hypo- 

-j-  Gr.  Kpa-rrip  bowl  -|-  iiop^rj  form.]  {Bot.) 
'Salver-shaped;  having  a  slender  tube,  ex- 
panding suddenly  above  into  a  bowl-shaped 
or  spreading  border,  as  in  the  blossom  of 
the  phlox  and  the  lilac. 

Hy-poo'ri-sy  (hT-p8k'rf-s^),  n.  ;  pi.  Hy- 
FOCRisiEg  (-sTz).  [OE.  hypocrisie,  ypocrisie, 
OF.  hypocrisie,  ypocrisie,  F.  hypocrisie,  L. 
Jiypocrisis,  fr.  Gr.  iJiro'icpiCTis  the  playing  apart 
■on  the  stage,  simulation,  outward  show,  fr. 
■vtroKpiveaBai  to  answer  on  the  stage,  to  play 
a  part ;  vtto  under  -|-  Kpiveiv  to  decide ;  in  Hypocrater- 
the  middle  voice,  to  dispute,  contend.  See  imorphoua 
Hypo-,  and  Oritic]  The  act  or  practice  of  Corolla. 
a  hypocrite ;  a  feigning  to  be  what  one  is  not,  or  to  feel 
what  one  does  not  feel ;  a  dissimulation,  or  a  conceal- 
ment of  one's  real  character,  disposition,  or  motives; 
especially,  the  assuming  of  a  false  appearance  of  virtue  or 
religion ;  a  simulation  of  goodness. 

Hypocrisy  is  the  necessary  burden  of  villainy.    Jtambler. 
Jiypocrisy  is  the  homage  vice  pays  to  virtue. 

La  liocliefoucaiild  (.Trans.). 
_  Hyp'o-crite  (hTp'o-krtt),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  hypocrita,  Gr. 
.u7ro/tpiT))5  one  who  plays  a  part  on  the  stage,  a  dissem- 
bler, feigner.  See  Hypocrisy.]  One  who  plays  a  part ; 
especially,  one  who,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  appro- 
bation or  favor,  puts  on  a  fair  outside  seeming ;  one  who 
leigns  to  be  other  and  better  than  he  is ;  a  false  pretender 
to  virtue  or  piety ;  one  who  simulates  virtue  or  piety. 

The  hypocrite's  hope  shall  perish.        Job  viii.  13. 

I  dare  swear  he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart.    Shak-. 

Fair  hypocrite,  you  seek  to  cheat  in  vain.      Dnjken. 

Syn.— Deceiver;  pretender;  cheat.    See  Dissembler. 

Hyp'o-crlte-ly,  adv.   Hypocritically.   [iJ.]  Sylvester. 

Hyp'o-crlt'lc  (-krit'ik),  a.  See  Hypocritical.  Swift. 

Hyp'o-crit'lc-al  (-T-kal),  a.  [Gr.  ijroKpiTucds  :  cf. 
iJJi.  hypocritique.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hypocrite,  or 


Hypocyoloid. 
[NL.     See  Hypo-,  and 


to  hypocrisy;  as,  a  kypotyritical  person;  a  hypocritical 
look ;  a  hypocritical  action. 

Hypocritical  proiessions  of  friendship  and  of  pacific  inten- 
tions were  not  spared.  Macaulay. 
— Hyp'0-crlt'io-al-ly  (hip'o-kritt-kol-ly),  adv. 

Hyp'O-crys'taUine  (-kris'tal-lin  or -lin),  a.  [Pref. 
hypo-  -f-  crystalline.]  {Crystallog.)  Partially  crystalline  ; 

—  said  of  rock  which  consists  of  crystals  imbedded  in  a 
glassy  ground  mass. 

Hy'pO-cy'CloId  (Wpo-si'kloid),  n.  [Pref.  hypo-  + 
cycloid :  cf.  F.  hypocyclo'ide.] 
(Geom.)  A  curve  traced  by  a 
point  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  which  rolls  on  the  concave 
side  of  a  fixed  circle.  Cf.  Epicy- 
cloid, and  Trochoid. 

II  Hyp'o-dac'ty-lum  (hlp'6- 
dSk'ti-lum),  n.  /  pi.  -tyla  (-la). 
[NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  utto  beneath  -\-  Sa- 
KTuAos  a  finger,  toe.]  {Zo'ol.)  The 
under  side  of  the  toes. 

Hyp'0-derm  (hip'o-derm),  n. 
[Pref.  hypo-  -f-  -derm.]  {Biol.) 
Same  as  Hypoblast. 

II  Hyp'o-der'ma  (-der'ma),  n. 
DERMA.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  layer  of  tissue  beneath  the  epider- 
mis in  plants,  and  performing  the  physiological  function 
of  strengthening  the  epidermal  tissue.  In  phaneroga- 
mous plants  it  is  developed  as  collenchyma. 

2.  {Zo'ol. )  An  inner  cellular  layer  which  lies  beneath 
the  chitinous  cuticle  of  arthropods,  annelids,  and  some 
other  invertebrates. 

Hyp'0-der-mat'ic  (-6-der-m3t'ik),  a.     Hypodermic. 

—  Hyp'o-der-mat'ic-al-ly  (-T-kal-ly),  adv. 
Hyp'O-der'mic  (-der'mik ;  277),  a.  [See  Hypodekma.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  the  parts  under  the  skin. 

Hypodermic  medicati'-^,  the  application  of  remedies  un- 
der the  epidermis,  usually  by  means  of  a  small  syringe, 
called  the  hypodermic  syringe. 

—  Hyp'o-der'mic-al-ly  (-mi-kal-ly),  adv. 

II  Kyp'O-der'mis  (-mis),  n.  [NL.  See  Hypo-,  and 
Derma.]     1.  {Biol.)  Same  as  Hypoblast. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Same  as  HypodermA,  2. 

Hyp'o-dl-orot'io  (-dt-krot'Tk),     )  a.     (Physiol.)  Ex- 

Hyp'0-dl'cro-tOUS  (-dl'kro-tiis),  J  hibiting  retarded 
dicrotism ;  as,  a  hypodicrotic  pulse  curve. 

Hyi>'o-gaB'lc  (hip'o-je'ik),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -\-  Gr. 
yaia,  yij,  earth.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
from,  the  peanut,  or  earthnut  (Arachis  tiypogsea). 

Hypogaeic  acid  (Chem.),  an  acid  in  the  oil  of  the  earth- 
nut,  m  which  it  exists  as  a  glyceride,  and  from  which  it 
is  extracted  as  a  white,  crystalline  substance. 

Hyp'O-gas'trlo  (-gSs'trik ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  hypogas- 
irique.  See  Hypogastkicm.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  hypogastrium  or  the  hypogastric  region. 

Hypogastric  region,  (a)  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
(i)  An  arbitrary  division  of  the  abdomen  below  the  um- 
bilical and  between  the  two  iliac  regions. 

II  Hyp'0-gas'tri-um  (-trT-iimJ,  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  utto- 
yao-Tpioi';  iird  under -)- yatrT-iJp  belly.]  (Anat.)  The 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 

Hyp'O-ge'an  (-je'an),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -{-  Gr.  yrj  the 
earth.]     (Bot.)  Hypogeous.    [Written  also  hypogssan.] 

Hyp'O-gene  (hip'6-jen),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -f-  the  root 
of  Gr.  yiyvetrBai.  to  be  born :  cf.  F.  hypog'ene.]  (Geol.) 
Formed  or  crystallized  at  depths  beneath  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  —  said  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  rocks,  whose 
crystallization  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  beneath  a 
great  thickness  of  overlying  rocks.     Opposed  to  epigene. 

Hyp'O-ge'OUS  (-je'iJs),  a.  [See  Hypogean.]  (Bot.) 
Growing  under  ground ;  remaining  under  ground ;  ripen- 
ing its  fruit  under  ground.     [Written  also  hypogseous.] 

II  Hyp'O-ge'um  (-urn),  n.  ; pi.  Hypogea  (-a).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  uTroyatos,  uTroyetos,  subterranean  ;  viro  under -[-yata, 
yrj,  the  earth.]  (Anc.  Arch.)  The  subterraneous  portion 
of  a  building,  as  in  amphitheaters,  for  the  service  of  the 
games  ;  also,  subterranean  galleries,  as  the  catacombs. 

Hyp'O-glOS'sal  (-glbs'sal),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -|-  Gr. 
yAoxro-a  the  tongue.]  (Anat.)  tJnder  the  tongue ;  —  ap- 
plied esp.,  in  the  higher  vertebrates,  to  the  twelfth  or 
last  pair  of  cranial  nerves,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
base  of  the  tongue.  —  n.    One  of  the  hypoglossal  nerves. 

Hy-pog'na-thOUS  (ht-pog:'na-thi3s),  a.  [Pref.  hypo- 
-f- Gr.  yi/ci9os  the  jaw.]  (Zo'ol.)  Having  the  maxilla,  or 
lower  jaw,  longer  than  the  upper,  as  in  the  skimmer. 

Hyp'0-gyn  (hTp'o-jin),  n.  (Bot.)  An  hypogynous 
plant. 

Hy-pog'y-nous  (ht-p5j'T-niis),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  +  Gr. 
yvvTf}  woman,  female :  cf.  F.  hypogyne.] 
(Bot.)  Inserted  below  the  pistil  or  pis- 
tils ;  —  said  of  sepals,  petals,  and  sta- 
mens ;  having  the  sepals,  petals,  and  sta- 
mens inserted  below  the  pistil ;  —  said 
of  a  flower  or  a  plant.  Gray. 

Hy'po-hy'al    (hi'p6-hi'al),  a.     [Pref. 
hypo-  -f-  Greek  letter  Y.]     (Anat.)  Per- 
taining to  one  or  more  small  elements  in 
the  hyoideau  arch  of  fishes,  between  the  ceratohyal  and 
urohyal.  —  n.     One  of  the  hypohyal  bones  or  cartilages. 

Hy'pO-nas'tiC  (-nas'tikV  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -\-  Gr.  va- 
cTTo's  pressed  close.]  (Bot.)  Exhibiting  a  downward  con- 
vexity caused  by  unequal  growth.     Cf.  Epinastic. 

Hy'po-nas'ty  (hi'po-nSs'ty),  n.  (Bot.)  Downward 
convexity,  or  convexity  of  the  inferior  surface. 

Hy'po-nl'trlte  (M'po-nT'trlt),  n.  (C/iem.)  A  salt  of 
hyponitrous  acid. 

Hy'po-nl'trous  (-trus),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -f  nitrou.i.] 
(Chem.)  Coutiiining  or  derived  from  nitrogen  having  a 
lower  valence  than  in  nitrous  compounds. 

Hyponitrous  acid  (Chem.),  an  unstable  nitrogen  acid, 
NOH,  whose  salts  are  produced  by  reduction  of  tlie  ni- 
trates, althougli  the  acid  itself  is  not  isolated  in  the  free 
state  except  as  a  solution  in  water  ;  —  called  also  nitro- 
sylic  add. 


II  Hy'po-phar'ynx  (hi'po-fSr'tnks),  n.  [NL.  See 
Hypo-,  and  Pharynx.]  (Zo'ol.)  An  appendage  or  fold  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  pharynx,  in  certain  insects. 

Hy'po-ptaos'phate  (hi'po-fos'fatj,  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt 
of  hypophosphoric  acid. 

Hy'po-phos'phlte  (-fit),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  hypo- 
phosphorous  acid. 

Hy'po-phos-phor'ic  (-fos-for'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -f- 
phosphoric]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or 
containing,  phosphorus  in  a  lower  state  of  oxidation  than 
in  phosphoric  compounds  ;  as,  hypophosphoric  acid. 

Hypophosphoric  acid  {Chem.),  an  acid,  P2H4OC,  produced 
by  the  slow  oxidation  of  moist  phosphorus,  and  isolated 
only  as  a  solution  in  water.  It  is  regarded  as  a  conden- 
sation product  of  one  molecule  of  phosphoric  acid  with 
one  of  phosphorous  acid,  by  partial  dehydration. 

Hy'pO-phOS'phOr-OUS  (-fBs'for-us),  a.  [Pref.  hypo- 
-{- phosphorous.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
phosphorus  in  a  lower  state  of  oxidation  than  in  phos- 
phoric compounds  ;  as,  hypophosphorous  acid. 

HjrpophosphorouB  acid  (Chem.),  an  acid,  H3PO0,  whose 
salts  are  produced  by  the  action  of  barium  hydrate  on 
phosphorus.  It  may  be  obtained  from  its  water  solution, 
by  evaporation  and  freezing,  as  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance.   It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent. 

Hy-poph'yl-lous  (ht-pof'il-liis  or  hTp'6-fil'lus),  a. 
[Pref.  hypo-  -\-  Gt.  (j)vXkov\e3.i.]  (Bot.)  Being  or  grow- 
ing on  the  under  side  of  a  leaf,  as  the  fruit  dots  of  ferns. 

Hy'po-phys'i-al  (hl'pS-fTz'i-al),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  hypophysis  ;  pituitary. 

II  Hy-poph'y-sis  (hi-p5f'T-sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  inr& 
under  +  (/)u(n;  nature,  origin.]  1.  {Anat.)  See  Pituv 
tary  body,  under  Pituitary. 

2.  (Med.)  Cataract. 

Hy'po-plas'tron  (hi'po-plas'trSn),  n. ;  pi.  Hypoplas- 
TRA  (-tra).  \7Tiii.  hypo- -\- plastron.]  (^na<.)  The  third 
lateral  plate  in  the  plastron  of  turtles ;  —  called  also 
hyposlernum. 

II  Hy-pop'ti-lum  (hi-pop'ti-liim),  n.  ;pl.  L.  Hypoptila 
(-14),  E.  Hypoptilums  (-IQmz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  utto  be- 
neath -f-  -nriXov  down.]  (Zo'ol.)  An  accessory  plume 
arising  from  the  posterior  side  of  the  stem  of  the  contour 
feathers  of  many  birds  ;  —  called  also  aftershaft.  See 
Illust.  of  Feather. 

II  Hy'po-ra'dl-us  (hl'po-ra'dl-vis),  n.  ;  pi.  Hyporadh 
(-1).  [Pref.  hypo-  -\-  radius.]  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  barbs 
of  the  hypoptilum,  or  aftershaft  of  a  feather.  See 
Feather. 

II  Hypo-rha'Chis  (-ra'kTs),  n.  ;  pi.  Hyporhachides 
(-rSk'i-dez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  viro  beneath  -f-  poxi-s  spine.] 
{Zo'ol. )  The  stem  of  an  aftershaft  or  hypoptilum.  [Writ- 
ten also  hyporachis.] 

Hy'po-skel'e-tal  (-skel't-tal),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -f- 
skeleial.]  (Anat.)  Beneath  the  endoskeleton ;  hypaxial; 
as,  the  hyposkeletal  muscles ;  —  opposed  to  episkeletal. 

II  Hy'po-spa'di-as  (M'po-spa'di-Ss),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
v?r(J  beneath  -(-  a-jrav  to  draw,  tear.]  (Med.)  A  deformity 
of  the  penis,  in  which  the  urethra  opens  upon  its  under 
surface. 

Hy-pos'ta-sis  (ht-pos'ta-sis  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  Hyposta- 
ses (-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  VTrdcrTao-t;  subsistence,  substance, 
fr.  v(j>CaTarr0ai.  to  stand  under ;  iitto  under  -f-  to-TacrSat  to 
stand,  middle  voice  of  iaravai,  to  lause  to  stand.  Sea 
Hypo-,  and  Stand.]  1.  That  which  foncs  the  basis  of 
anything ;  underlying  principle ;  a  concept  or  mental 
entity  conceived  or  treated  as  an  existing  being  or  thing. 

2.  {Theol.)  Substance ;  subsisteucG  ,  Jsseiae;  person; 
personality;  —  used  by  the  earl}'  theologians  tc  denote 
any  one  of  the  three  subdivisions  of  the  Godliead,  thg 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit. 

11^="  The  Council  of  Alexandria  (A.  D.  362)  defined  hy- 
postasis as  synonymous  with  person.  Schaff-Herzog. 

3.  Principle  ;  an  element ;  —  used  by  the  alchemists 
in  speaking  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  mercury,  which  they 
considered  as  the  three  principles  of  all  material  bodies. 

4.  {Med. )  That  which  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a 
fluid ;  sediment. 

Hy-pos'ta-Slze  (-siz),  v.  t.  To  make  into  a  distinct 
substance  ;  to  conceive  or  treat  as  an  existing  being  ;  to 
hypostatize.     [iJ.] 

The  pressed  Newtonians  .  .  .  refused  to  hypostasizi  the  low 
of  gravitation  into  an  ether.  Cot£ridge. 

Hy'po-stat'lc  (hi'po-stat'ik), )  a.     [Gr.  vTrooTaTijcos  : 

Hy'po-Stat'lC-al  (-T-kal),         )      cf.  F.  hypos'.atique.l 

1.  Relating  to  hypostasis,  or  substance ;  hence,  con- 
stitutive, or  elementary. 

The  gr.ind  doctrine  of  the  chymists,  touching  their  three  hy- 
postatical  principles.  Boyle. 

2.  Personal,  or  distinctly  personal ;  relating  to  the 
divine  hypostases,  or  subsistences.  Bp.  Pearson. 

3.  (Med.)  Depending  upon,  or  due  to,  deposition  or 
settling ;  as,  hypostatic  congestion,  congestion  due  to 
settling  of  blood  by  gravitation. 

Hypostatic  union  (Theol.),  the  union  of  the  divine  with 
the  hiinuiu  nature  of  Christ.  TiUolson, 

Hy'po-stat'ic-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  hypostatic  uumner. 

Hy-pos'ta-tize  (hf-p5s'til-tiz),  v.  t.  1.  To  make  into, 
or  regard  as,  a  separate  and  distinct  substance. 

Looked  upon  both  species  and  genera  as  hypostatiscd  univcr- 
sals.  Poll.  Sci.  Monthly. 

2.  To  attribute  actu.1l  or  personal  existence  to. 

Sir  jr.  Hamilton. 

II  Hy'po-ster'num  (hi'po-ster'niJm),  n. ;  pl.  L.  Hypo- 
sterna  (-na),  E.  Hyposternums  (-nuuiz).  [Pi-ef.  hypo- 
-\- sternum.]     (Annt.)  Seo  Hypopl.^steon. 

Hy'po-stome  (lil'po-stoin),         in.    [J^L.  hupostoma, 

II  Hy-pos'tO-ma  (ht-pSs'tft-nuV),  |  fr.  Gr.  in6  bonenth 
-|-  oTOiua  a  mouth.]  (Zo'ol.)  Tho  lower  lip  of  trilobites, 
crustaceans,  etc. 

Hy-pos'tro-phe  (ht-p5s'tro-f e),  n .  [NL. ,  f r.  G r.  i-rro- 
<rTpo(/>^,  fr.  vTroa-Tpe<fieiv  to  turn  round  or  back  ;  iin-d  under 
-f- en pc'i/jcii'  to  turn.]  (Med.)  (a)  The  act  of  a  patient 
turning  himself,     (b)  A  relapse,  or  return  of  a  disease. 
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Hy'po-Btyle  (lu'po-stil),_a.  [Gr.  vTTOcrrvXot  resting 
On  pillars ;  vno  under  -j-  orvAos  a  pillar.]  {Arch.)  Rest- 
ing upon  columns ;  constructed  by  means  of  columns ;  — 
especially  applied  to  the  great  hall  at  Karnak. 

Hy'po-sul'phate  (hi'po-sul'fat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt 
of  hyposulphuric  acid. 

Hy'pO-SUl'phltO  (-fit),  ra.  {Chem.)  (a)  A  salt  of  what 
was  formerly  called  hyposulphurous  acid ;  a  thiosul- 
phate.    [Oij!.]    (6)  A  salt  of  hyposulphurous  acid  proper. 

Hy'po-8Ul-phn'rlc  (-sul-fu'rik),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  + 
sulphuric.']  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  sul- 
phur in  a  lower  state  of  oxidation  than  in  the  sulphuric 
sompounds ;  as,  hyposulphuric  acid. 

Hypoanlplinric  acid,  an  acid,  HoSjOr,,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  manganese  dioxide  on  sulphur  dioxide,  and 
known  only  in  a  watery  solution  and  in  its  salts ;  —  called 
also  dilhionic  acid.    See  Dithionic. 

Hy'po-SOl'phar-ons  (-siil'fiir-us),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -f 
sulphurous.2  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  sul- 
phur, all,  or  a  part,  in  a  low  state  of  oxidation. 

HsrpoBulphnrous  acid,  (a)  Thiosulphuric  acid.  [Obs.] 
(b)  An  acid,  H2SO2,  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  sulphur- 
ous acid.  It  is  not  obtained  in  the  free  state,  but  m  an 
orange-yellow  water  solution,  which  is  a  strong  reducing 
and  bleaching  agent.    Called  also  hydrosulphurous  acid. 

II  Hy'po-tar'sus  (-tar'sus),  re. ;  pi.  Htpotaksi  (-si). 
[NL.  See  Hypo-,  and  Taksus.]  (Anal.)  A  process  on 
the  posterior  side  of  the  tarsometatarsus  of  many  birds ; 
the  calcaneal  process.  —  Hy'po-tar'sal  (-sal),  a. 

Hy-pot'e-nuse  (ht-pSt'e-nus ;  277),  Hy-poUi'e-iiase 

(-p5th'-),  re.    [L.  hypotenusa,  Gr.  xnroiei- 
vovcra,   prop.,  subtending  (sc.  ypa/i/xij),  '^■ 

it.  uTToretVetv  to  stretch  under,  subtend  ; 
iijrd   under  -j-  reCviLv  to  stretch.       See 
Subtend.]    (Geom.)  The  side  of  a  right- 
angled  triangle  that  is  opposite  to  the     , 
right  angle.  4: 

Hy-poth'ec  (ht-poth'Sk),  re.     [F.  hy-    ^  Hynotenuse 
potheque.      See   Hypotheca.]      (Scot. 
I/aw)    A  landlord's  right,  independently  of  stipulation, 
oyer  the  stocking  (cattle,  implements,  etc.),  and  crops  of 
his  tenant,  as  security  for  payment  of  rent. 

II  Hy'po-the'ca  (lii'po-the'ka),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vnoerJKri 
a  thing  subject  to  some  obligation,  fr.  viroTiBevai,  to  put 
under,  put  down,  pledge.  See  Hypothesis.]  {Rom. 
Law)  AJa  obligation  by  which  property  of  a  debtor  was 
made  over  to  his  creditor  in  security  of  his  debt. 

(1^°"  It  differed  from  pledge  in  regard  to  possession  of 
the  property  subject  to  the  obligation ;  pledge  requiring, 
simple  hypotheca  not  requiring,  possession  of  it  by  the 
creditor.  The  modern  mortgage  corresponds  very  closely 
with  it.  Kent. 

Hy-poth'e-cate  (ht-p5th'e-kat ;  277),  V.  t.  limp.  &p. 
p.  Hypothecated  (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Hypotheca- 
ting (-ka'ting).]  [LL.  hypothecatus,  p.  p.  of  hypothecare 
to  pledge,  fr.  L.  hypotheca  pledge,  security.  See  JEypo- 
THECA.]  (Law)  To  subject,  as  property,  to  liability  for  a 
debt  or  engagement  without  delivery  of  possession  or 
transfer  of  title  ;  to  pledge  without  delivery  of  posses- 
sion ;  to  mortgage,  as  ships,  or  other  personal  property ; 
to  make  a  contract  by  bottomry.  See  Hypothecation, 
Bottomry. 

He  had  found  the  treasury  empty  and  the  pay  of  the  navy  in 
ftrrear.  He  had  no  power  to  hypothecate  any  part  of  the  public 
revenue.  Those  who  lent  him  money  lent  it  on  no  security  but 
his  bare  word.  Macaulay. 

Hy-poth'e-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiin),  n.     [LL.  hypothecatio.j 

1.  (Civ.  Law)  The  act  or  contract  by  which  property 
is  hypothecated  ;  a  right  which  a  creditor  has  in  or  to 

_  the  property  of  his  debtor,  in  virtue  of  which  he  may 
cause  it  to  be  sold  and  the  price  appropriated  in  pay- 
ment of  his  debt.  This  is  a  right  in  the  thing,  or  jus  in 
re.  Pothier.    B.  R.  Curtis. 

There  are  but  few  cases,  if  any,  in  our  law,  where  an  hi/potJi- 
ecation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  Roman  law,  exists  ;  that  is,  a 
pledge  without  possession  by  the  pledgee.  Story. 

^W  In  the  modem  civil  law,  this  contract  has  no  ap- 
phcation  to  movable  property,  not  even  to  ships,  to  which 
and  their  cargoes  it  is  most  frequently  applied  in  England 

'  and  America.    See  Hypothecate.    B.  R.  Curtis.    Domat. 

2.  (Law  of  Shipping)  A  contract  whereby,  in  consid- 
eration of  money  advanced  for  the  necessities  of  the 
Bhip,  the  vessel,  freight,  or  cargo  is  made  liable  for  its 
repayment,  provided  the  ship  arrives  in  safety.  It  is 
usually  effected  by  a  bottomry  bond.    See  Bottomry. 

^W^  This  term  is  often  applied  to  mortgages  of  ships. 

Hy-poth'e-oa'tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  {Law)  One  who  hy- 
pothecates or  pledges  anything  as  security  for  the  repay- 
ment of  money  borrowed. 

Hy-poUl'e-nal  (-e-nal),  )  a.     [Pref.  hypo-  -\-  thenar.^ 

Hy-poth'e-nar  (-e-ner),  )  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  prominent  part  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  above  the 
base  of  the  little  finger,  or  a  corresponding  part  in  the 
forefoot  of  an  animal ;  as,  the  hypothenar  eminence. 

Hy-poth'e-nar  (hi-p6th'e-ner),  n.  (Anat.)  The  hy- 
pothenar eminence. 


Hy-potta'e-nn'sal  (ht-p5th'e-nu'Bol),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  an  hypothenuse.     [i2.] 

Hy-poth'e-nuse  (-nils), «.    Same  as  Hypotendse. 

Hy-poth'e-sis  (ht-pSth'e-sIs ;  277),  re.  ;  pi.  Hypothe- 
ses (-sezj.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vTrdSeo-i!  foimdation,  supposi- 
tion, fr.  VTTOTiBivoj,  to  place  under,  vird  under  -j-  xiSeVat 
to  put.  See  Hypo-,  Thesis.]  1.  A  supposition  ;  a  propo- 
sition or  principle  which  is  supposed  or  taken  for 
granted,  in  order  to  draw  a  conclusion  or  inference  for 
proof  of  the  point  in  question ;  something  not  proved, 
but  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  or  to  account 
for  a  fact  or  an  occurrence  ;  as,  the  hypothesis  that  head 
winds  detain  an  overdue  steamer. 

_  An  hypothesis  being  a  mere  supposition,  there  are  no  other 
limits  to  hypotheses  than  those  of  the  human  imagination. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  (Natural  Science)  A  tentative  theory  or  supposi- 
tion provisionally  adopted  to  explain  certain  facts,  and 
to  guide  in  the  investigation  of  others ;  hence,  frequent- 
ly called  a  working  hypothesis. 

Syn.  —  Supposition ;  assumption.    See  Theory. 

Nebnlar  hypotheais.    See  under  Nebular. 

Hy'po-thet'lc  (hi'pS-thgt'Ik ;  277),  I  a.     [L.  hypothet- 

Hy'po-thet'lC-al  (hi'po-thSt'I-kal),  )  icus,  Gr.  vrro- 
0eT«ds  :  cf.  P.  hypothetique.']  Characterized  by,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  an  hypothesis  ;  conditional ;  assumed  with- 
out proof,  for  the  purpose  of  reasoning  and  deducing 
proof,  or  of  accounting  for  some  fact  or  phenomenon. 

Causes  hypothetical  at  least,  if  not  real,  for  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  the  existence  of  which  our  experience  informs  us. 

.Sir  jr.  Hamilton. 

Hypothetical  baptism  (Ch.  of  Eng.\  baptism  adminis- 
tered to  persons  in  respect  to  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  have  or  have  not  oeen  baptized  before.  Hook. 

—  Hy'po-thet'ic-al-ly,  adv.  South. 

Hy-poth'e-tist  (ht-poth'e-tist),  re.  One  who  proposes 
or  supports  an  hypothesis.     [iJ.] 

II  Hy'po-tra-che'11-um  (lii'po-tra-keaT-iim),  re.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  v7roTpa;^'^Atoi' ;  vtto  under  -j-  rpax'jAos  neck.] 
(Arch.)  Same  as  Gokgeein. 

II  Hy-pot'ri-oha  (hi-p5t'ri-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
VTTO  beneath  -\-  6pCj, 
Tpixo5,  a  hair.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  division  of  cUiated  In- 
fusoria in  which  the 
cilia  cover  only  the  un- 
der side  of  the  body. 

Hy'po-tro'chold  (hi'- 
po-tro'koid),  n.  [Pref. 
hypo-  -\-  trochoid.']  (Geom.)  A  curve,  traced  by  a  point 
in  the  radius,  or  radius  produced,  of  a  circle  which  rolls 
upon  the  concave  side  of  a  fixed  circle.  Bee  Hypocycloid, 
Epicycloid,  and  Trochoid. 

II  Hy'po-ty-po'sls  (-tt-po'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vtto- 
TVTTiacn'i^  fr.  vttotvttovv  to  sketch  out ;  vtto  under  -|-  tvttovv 
to  impress.]  (Rhet.)  A  vivid,  picturesque  description 
of  scenes  or  events. 

Hy'po-xan'thln  (hi'po-zSn'thm),  re.  [Pref.  hypo- 
-\-  xanthin.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  crystalline,  niti'ogen- 
ous  substance,  closely  related  to  xanthin  and  uric  acid, 
widely  distributed  through  the  animal  body,  but  espe- 
cially in  muscle  tissue  ;  —  called  also  sarcin,  sarkin. 

Hy'pO-ZO'lC  (hi'po-zo'ik),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -\-  Gr.  ^aov 
an  animal.]  (Geol.)  Anterior  in  age  to  tlie  lowest  rocks 
which  contain  organic  remains.  I/yell. 

H3rp'plsh  (htp'pish),  a.  [From  Hyp.]  Affected  with 
hypochondria ;  hypped.     [Written  also  hippish.] 

Hyp'po-grilf  (-po-grif ),  n.     See  Hxppogeipf. 

Hyp'si-lOld  (hip'si-loid),  a.  [From  Y,  the  Greek  let- 
ter called  "  upsilon"  -}-  -aid.]  (Anat.)  Resembling  the 
Greek  letter  Y  in  form  ;  hyoid. 

Hyp-som'e-ter  (hTp-som'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  i'l/^os  height 
-f-  -meter.]  (Physics)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
heights  by  observation  of  barometric  pressure;  esp.,  one 
for  determining  heights  by  ascertaining  the  boiling  point 
of  water.  It  consists  of  a  vessel  for  water,  with  a  lamp  for 
heating  it,  and  an  inclosed  thermometer  for  showing  the 
temperature  of  ebullition. 

Hyp'so-met'rlo  (hlp'so-mSt'rik), )  a.  Of  or  pertaining 

Hyp'so-met'rlc-al  (-ri-kal),  (     to  hypsometry. 

Hyp-som'e-try  (hip-som'e-try),  re.  That  branch  of 
the  science  of  geodesy  which  has  to  do  with  the  measure- 
ment of  heights,  either  absolutely  with  reference  to  the 
sea  level,  or  relatively. 

Hy-pu'ral  (ht-pu'ral),  a.  [Pref.  hypo-  -\-  Gr.  oupa 
tail.]  (Anat.)  Under  the  tail; — applied  to  the  bones 
which  support  the  caudal  fin  rays  in  most  fishes. 

Hy'ra-cold  (hi'ra-koid),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Hyracoidea.  ^  n.     One  of  the  Hyracoidea. 

II  Hjrr'a-COl'de-a  (hTr'a^koi'de-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Hyeax,  and  -old.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  order  of  small  hoofed 
mammals,  comprising  the  single  living  genus  Hyrax. 

II  Hy'rax  (hi'rSks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vpa!^  shrew 
mouse.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  animal  of  the  genus  Hyrax,  of 
which  about  four  species  are  known.  They  constitute  the 


One  of  the  Hypotricha  (^Stylomjchia 
mytiliis).  Side  view,  much  en- 
larged. 


order  Hyracoidea.  The  best  hnown  species  are  the  d^- 
man  (M.  Syriacus)  of  Palestine,  and  the  klipdas  (H.  com 
pensis)  of  South  Africa.  Other  species  are  I£.  arboreus 
and  H.  Sylvestris,  the  former  from  Southern,  and  the 
latter  from  Western,  Africa.     See  Daman. 

Hyr-ca'ni-an  (lier-ka'ni-an),  )  a.     Of    or  relating   tO' 

Hyr'can  (her'kSn),  )      Hyrcania,  an  ancient 

country  or  province  of  Asia,  southeast  of  the  Caspian 
(which  was  also  called  the  Hyrcanian)  Sea.  "  The  Hyr- 
care  tiger."     "  Hyrcanian  desetts."  Shak. 

Hjnrse  (hers),  re.   [G.  hirse,  OHG.  hirsi.]  (Btt.)  Millet. 

Hyrst  (herst),  re.     A  wood.     See  Huest. 

Hy'son  (hi's'n),  n.  [Chin,  hi-tshun,  lit.,  first  crop,  or 
blooming  spring.]     A  fragrant  kind  of  green  tea. 

Hyson  skin,  the  light  and  inferior  leaves  separated  from 
the  hyson  by  a  winnowing  machine.  M'Culloch, 

Hys'sop  (hts'sup ;  277),  n.  [OE.  hysope,  ysope,  OF. 
ysope,  F.  hysope,  hyssope,  L.  hysopum,  hyssopum,  hys^ 
sopus,  Gr.  i!cr(T«jjros,  iicraiaTTov,  an  aromatic  plant,  fr.  Heb. 
esov.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  (Hyssopus  officinalis).  The  leaves- 
have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent  taste. 

11^°'  The  hyssop  of  Scripture  is  supposed  to  be  a  specieS' 
of  caper  (Cappnris  spinosa),  but  probably  the  name  was- 
used  for  several  different  plants. 

Hys'ter-an'thous  (his'ter-Sn'thils),  a.  [Gr.  tio-Tepof 
after  -f-  avBoi  flower.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  leaves  expand 
after  the  flowei's  have  opened.  Henslow. 

II  Hys'te-re'sls  (hts'te-re'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  u<tt«- 
pelv  to  be  behind,  to  lag.]  (Physics)  A  lagging  or  re- 
tardation of  the  effect,  when  the  forces  acting  upon  a 
body  are  changed,  as  if  from  viscosity  or  internal  fric- 
tion  ;  a  temporary  resistance  to  change  from  a  condition 
previously  induced,  observed  in  magnetism,  thermo- 
electricity, etc.,  on  reversal  of  polarity. 

Hys-te'rl-a  (his-te'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  :  cf.  F.  hystSrie. 
See  Hysteric]  (Med.)  A  nervous  affection,  occurring 
almost  exclusively  in  women,  in  which  the  emotional, 
and  reflex  excitability  is  exaggerated,  and  the  will  power 
correspondingly  diminished,  so  that  the  patient  loses 
control  over  the  emotions,  becomes  the  victim  of  imagi> 
nary  sensations,  and  often  falls  into  paroxysms  or  fits. 

11^°°  The  chief  symptoms  are  convulsive,  tossing  move- 
ments of  the  limbs  and  liead,  uncontrollable  crying  and 
laughing,  and  a  choking  sensation  as  if  a  ball  were  lodged 
in  the  throat.  The  affection  presents  the  most  vaned 
symptoms,  often  simulating  those  of  the  gravest  diseases, 
but  generally  curable  by  mental  treatment  alone. 

Hys-ter'lc  (-ter'ik),     )  a.     [L.  hystericus,  Gr.  io-repi- 

Hys-ter'lc-al  (-i-kal),  (  koV,  fr.  ia-repa  the  womb  ; 
perh.  akin  to  iio-repos  latter,  later,  and  to  E.  utter,  out.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  hysteria ;  affected,  or  troubled,  with 
hysterics  ;  convulsive ;  fitful. 

With  no  hysteric  weakness  or  feverish  excitement,  they  pre* 
served  their  peace  and  patience.  Bancroft. 

Hys-ter'Ics  (-Iks),  n.pl.    (Med.')  Hysteria. 

Hys'ter-0-ep'i-lep'sy  (hTs'ter-6-ep1-l6p'sy),  n.  [Hys- 
teria  -\-  epilepsy.]  (Med.)  A  disease  resembling  hysteria 
in  its  nature,  and  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  epi- 
leptiform convulsions,  which  can  often  be  conti-olled  or 
excited  by  pressure  on  the  ovaries,  and  upon  other 
definite  points  in  the  body.  —  Hys'ter-0-ep'l-lep'tlC 
(-5p'i-lep'tTk),  a. 

Hys'ter-o-gen'lc  (-jSn'Ik),  a.  IHystetia,  -f-  root  of 
Gr.  yLyve<rBaL  to  be  bom.]  (Physiol.)  Producing  hyste- 
ria ;  as,  the  hysterogenic  pressure  points  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  pressure  lipon  which  is  said  both  to  produce 
and  arrest  an  attack  of  hysteria.-  DeWatteville. 

Hys'ter-Ol'O-gy  (his'ter-ol'6-jy),  n.  [Gr.  vcrrepoAo- 
yi'd ;  iitrrepos  the  latter  -^-  Adyos  discourse  :  cf.  F.  hysti- 
rologie.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  the  ordinary  course 
of  thought  is  inverted  in  expression,  and  the  last  put 
first ;  —  called  also  hysteron  proteron. 

II  Hys'te-ron  prot'e-ron  (hts'te-rSn  pr5t'e-r5n). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  varepo^  the  latter,  following  -j-  nporepot 
before  others,  sooner.]  (Rhet.)  (a)  A  figure  in  which  the 
natural  order  of  the  sense  is  reversed  ;  hysterology;  as, 
valet  atque  vivit,  "  he  is  well  and  lives. "  (b)  An  inversion 
of  logical  order,  in  which  the  conclusion  is  put  before 
the  premises,  or  the  thing  proved  before  the  evidence. 

Hys-ter'O-phyte  (hIs-t6r'6-fTt),  re.  [Gr.  v<rTepo5  fol- 
lowing +  (^uToi'  plant.]  (Bot.)  A  plant,  like  the  fungus, 
which  lives  on  dead  or  living  organic  matter. — Hys'tOI-^ 
oph'y-tal  (his'ter-Sf'i-tal  or  hTs'ter-6-fi'tal),  a. 

Hys'ter-Ot'O-my  (his'ter-St'o-m^),  re.  [Gr.  varipa 
womb  +  Tep-veiv  to  cut :  cf.  F.  hysterotomie.]  (Med.)- 
The  CaBsarean  section.    See  under  Cesarean. 

Hys'trl-elne  (his'tri-sin),  a.  [See  Hysteix.]  (Zo'dl.) 
Like  or  pertaining  to  the  porcupines. 

Hys'tli-CO-mor'phOUS  (-ko-mSr'f ils),  a.  [Hystrix  + 
Gr.  ixop^ri  form.]  (Zo'dl.)  Like,  or  allied  to,  the  porcu- 
pines ;  —  said  of  a  group  (Hystricomorpha)  of  rodents. 

Hys'trlx  (his'triks),  re.  [Gr.  vcrrpil  porcupine. J 
(Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  rodents,  including  the  porcupine. 

Hythe  (hith),  «.    A  small  haven.    See  Hithe.    [Obs.'] 


ale,  senate,    c&re,   &m,    arm,    ask,   final,   slU  ;    eve,   event,   6nd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,   idea,   HI ;    old,   6bey,   drb,   ddd ; 
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I. 


I(i).  1.  I,  the  ninth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
takes  its  form  from  the  Phoenician,  through  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek.  The  Phoenician  letter  was  probably  of 
Egyptian  origin.  Its  original  value  was  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Italian  I,  or  long  e  as  in  mete.  Etymo- 
logically  I  is  most  closely  related  to  e,  y,  J,  g  ;  as  in  dint, 
dent ;  beverage,  L.  bibere ;  E.  kin,  AS.  c?/nn  ;  E.  thin, 
AS.  p!/nne  ;  E.  dominion,  donjon,  dim^eon. 

In  English  I  has  two  principal  vowel  sounds :  the  long 
sound,  as  in  pine,  ice  ;  and  tl\e  short  sound,  as  in  pin. 
It  has  also  three  other  sounds :  (a)  That  of  e  in  term,  as 
in  (hirst.  (6)  That  of  e  in  mete  (in  words  of  foreign  or- 
igin), as  in  machine,  pique,  regime,  (c)  That  of  con- 
sonant y  (in  many  words  in  wliich  it  precedes  another 
vowel),  as  in  bunion,  million,  filial.  Christian,  etc.  It 
enters  into  several  digraphs,  as  iafail,  field,  seize,  feign, 
friend ;  and  with  o  often  forms  a  proper  diphthong,  as 
in  oil.  Join,  coin. 

See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  98-106. 

The  dot  wliich  we  place  over  the  small  or  lower  case 
i  dates  only  from  the  14tli  century.  The  sounds  of  I  and 
J  were  originally  represented  by  the  same  character,  and 
even  after  the  introduction  of  the  form  J  into  English 
dictionaries,  words  containing  these  letters  were,  till  a 
comparatively  recent  time,  classed  together. 

2.  In  our  old  authors,  7  was  often  used  for  ay  (or  aye), 
yes,  wliich  is  pronounced  nearly  like  it. 

3.  As  a  numeral,  I  stands  for  1,  II  for  2,  etc. 
I-  (i-),  prefix.    See  T-. 

I  {i),pron.  [^poss.  My  (mi)  or  Mine  (min) ;  object.  Me 
(me),  pi.  nom.  We  (we) ;  poss.  OcK  (our)  or  Ours  (ourz) ; 
object.  Us  (us).]  [OE.  i,  ich,  ic,  AS.  ic  ;  akin  to  OS.  & 
D.  ik,  OHG.  ih,  G.  ich,  Icel.  ek,  Dan.  Jeg,  Sw.  Jag,  Goth. 
ik,  OSlav.  as',  Russ.  ia,  W.  i,  L.  ego,  Gr.  eyiij,  lyav,  Skr. 
aham.  V179.  Cf.  Egoism.]  The  nominative  case  of 
the  pronoim  of  the  first  person ;  the  word  with  which 
a  speaker  or  writer  denotes  himself. 

I-am'a-tOl'0-gy  (t-Sm'a-t51'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  'aiJ.a,  idfia- 
Tos,  medicine  -| — logy.']  (3Ied.)  Materia  Medica;  that 
branch  of  therapeutics  which  treats  of  remedies. 

I'amb  (i'Smb  or  t-Sm'),  re.  [Cf.  F.  iambe.  See  Iam- 
bus.]    An  iambus  or  iambic,     [i?.] 

I-am'bic  (t-Sm'blk),  a.  [L.  iambicus,  Gr.  iafi)3iK05  : 
cf.  F.  iambique.']  1.  {Pros.)  Consisting  of  a  short  syl- 
lable followed  by  a  long  one,  or  of  an  unaccented  syllable 
followed  by  an  accented  ;  as,  an  iambic  foot. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  iambics ;  as,  an  iam- 
bic  verse  ;  iambic  meter.     See  Iambus. 

I-am'bic,  n.  1.  {Pros.)  (a)  An  iambic  foot ;  an  iam- 
bus.    (J)  A  verse  composed  of  iambic  feet. 

11^°*  The  following  couplet  consists  of  iambic  verses. 

Thy  gen-  [  ius  calls  |  thee  not  I  to  pur- 1  chase  fame 

In  keen  |  iam- 1  bics,  but  |  mild  an- 1  agram.  Dnjden. 

2.  A  satirical  poem  (such  poems  having  been  anciently 
written  in  iambic  verse) ;  a  satire ;  a  lampoon. 

I-am'blC-al  (-bi-kal),  a.    Iambic.     [Obs.  or  i2.] 

I-am'blc-al-ly,  adv.  In  iambic  meter ;  after  the  man- 
ner of  iambics. 

I-am'blze  (-biz),  v.  t.  [Gr.  lafi.^i^eiv.']  To  satirize  in 
iambics ;  to  lampoon.     [-R.] 

I-am'bus  (-bus),  n.  ;  pl._  L.  Iambi  (-bi),  B.  Iambuses 
(-b\is-6z).  [L.  iambus,  Gr.  lafi^os;  prob.  akin  to  taTrreti/ 
to  throw,  assail  (the  iambus  being  first  used  in  satiric 
poetry),  and  to  L.  Jacere  to  throw.  Cf .  Jet  a  shooting 
forth.]  {Pros.)  A  foot  consisting  of  a  short  syllable  fol- 
lowed by  a  long  one,  as  in  amans,  or  of  an  unaccented 
syllable  followed  by  an  accented  one,  as  invent ;  an  iam- 
bic.   See  the  Couplet  under  Iambic,  n. 

II  I-an'thl-na  (t-an'thl-na),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Xanthine  (-ne), 
E.-lANTHiNAS  (-naz).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  ianthinus  violet-blue, 
Gr.  la.v6i.voi;  lov  violet  +  av9o?  flower.]  {Zo'ol.)  Any 
gastropod  of  the  genus  lanthina,  of  whicli  various  spe- 
cies are  found  living  in  mid  ocean ;  —  called  also  purple 
thell,  and  violet  snaU.    [Written  also  Janthina.] 


lanthina  (.1.  fragilis).    b  Branchia  ;  h  Head  ;  /Foot; 
r  Raft ;  e  Egg  Capsules. 

^ff^  It  floats  at  the  surface  bj;  means  of  a  raft,  which  it 
constructs  by  forming  and  vmiting  together  air  bubbles 
of  liardened  mucus.  The  Tyrian  purple  of  the  ancients 
was  obtained  in  part  from  moUusks  of  this  genus. 

I-a'tra-Up'Uc  (i-a'tra-lTp'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  iaTpaheirrn- 
Kos;  taTpd9  physician  +  aAciTTTiKos  belonging  to  the 
aAeiimjs  or  anointer,  fr.  aKeCifxiv  to  anoint :  cf.  F.  iaira- 
liptique.]  Treating  diseases  by  anointing  and  friction ;  as, 
the  latralipHc  method.     [Written  also  iotroleptic.'] 

I-at'rlC  ( i-St'rik),     I  a.  [Gr.  larpiico?  liealing,  f r.  iarpm 

I-at'rlc-al  (-rt-kal),  (  phy.'sician,  fr.  iSia-eai  to  heal.] 
Of  or  relating  to  medicine,  or  to  medical  men. 

I-a'tro-Chem'lc-al  (t-a'tro-kSm't-kol),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  iatrocliemistry,  or  to  the  iatrochemists. 

I-a'tlO-Chem'iSt  (-kSm'Ist),  ».  [Gr.  laTpoi  physician 
+  E.  chemist.]     A  physician  who  explained  or  treated 


Alpine  Ibex  (  Cajn-a  ibex). 


diseases  upon  chemical  principles;  one  who  practiced 
iatrochemistry. 

I-a'tro-chem'iS-try  (t-a'tro-kgm'Ts-trj^),  n.  Chem- 
istry applied  to,  or  used  in,  medicine  ; — used  especially 
witli  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  a  school  of  physicians 
in  Flanders,  in  the  17th  century,  who  held  that  health 
depends  upon  the  proper  chemical  relations  of  the  fluids 
of  the  body,  and  who  endeavored  to  explain  the  condi- 
tions of  health  or  disease  by  chemical  principles. 

I-a'tro-math'e-mat'ic-al  (-mSth'e-mat'T-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  iatromathematieians  or  their  doctrine. 

I-a'tro-math'e-ma-ti'clan  (-ma-tlsh'an),  n.    [Gr.  la- 

Tpds  physician -f- E.  mattemaiieiare.]  {Hist.  Med.)  One 
of  a  school  of  physicians  in  Italy,  about  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  who  tried  to  apply  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics and  mathematics  to  the  human  body,  and  hence 
were  eager  students  of  anatomy  ;  —  opposed  to  the  ia- 
trochemists. 

I-be'ri-an  (t-be'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Iberia, 
or  Spain.  —  n.  One  of  the  original  people  of  Spain  ;  also, 
the  language  of  the  Iberians. 

I'bex  (I'beks),  re.  ;  ^;.  E.  Ibex- 
es (-ez),  L.  Ibices  (ib'i-sez).  [L., 
a  kind  of  goat,  the  chamois.] 
{Zool.)  One  of  several  species 
of  wild  goats  having  very  large, 
recurved  horns,  transversely 
ridged  in  front ;  —  called  also 
steinbok. 

1^^  The  Alpine  ibex  {Capra 
ibex)  is  the  best  known.  The 
Spanish,  or  Pyrenean,  ibex  (C. 
Hispanica)  has  smoother  and 
more  spreading  horns. 

II  I-bi'dem  (i-bl'dem),  adv. 
[L.]  In  the  same  place  ;  — ab- 
breviated ibid,  or  ib. 

I'bis  (i'bis),  n.  [L.  ibis,  Gr.  tjSts ;  of  Egyptian  origin.] 
{Zool.)  Any  bird  of  the 
genus  Ibis  and  several 
allied  genera,  of  the 
family  Ibididse,  inhab- 
iting both  the  Old 
World  and  the  New. 
Numerous  species  are 
known.  They  are  large, 
wading  birds,  having 
a  long,  curved  beak, 
and  feed  largely  on 
reptiles. 

11^°*  The  sacred  ibis 
of   the   ancient   Egyp- 
tians  {Ibis  jEthiopica) 
has  the  head  and  neck 
black,  and  without 
feathers.   The  plumage 
of  the  body  and  wings 
is  white,  except  the  ter- 
tiaries,  which  are  lengthened 
and    form    a     dark     purple 
plume.    In  ancient  times  this 
bird  was  extensively  domes- 
ticated   in   Egypt,  but  it   is 
now  seldom  seen  so  far  north. 
The  glossy  ibis  (Plegadis  au- 
tumnalis),    which    is    widely 
distributed  both   in   the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  has  the 
head  and  neck  feathered,  ex- 
cept  between   tlie   eyes   and 
bill ;  the  scarlet  ibis  ( Guara 
rubra)  and  the  white  ibis  ((?. 

a^dVo^u'ifU'^e^iSftnri?!  «-'"='  ^^^  C^-™  "*™>- 
rarely  found  in  the  Southern  United  States.  The  wood 
ibis  ( Tantalus  loenlator)  of  America  belongs  to  tlie  Stork 
family  ( Ciconidx).    See  Wood  ibis. 

-l-ble_(-T-b'l).     See  -able. 

-ic  (-ik).  [L.  -icus,  Gr.  -ikos  :  cf.  F.  -igue.]  1.  A 
suflSx  signifying,  in  general,  relating  to,  or  characteristic 
of;  as,  historic,  hygienic,  telegraphic,  etc. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  suffix,  denoting  that  the  element  indi- 
cated enters  into  certain  compounds  with  its  highest 
valence,  or  with  a  valence  relatively  higiier  than  in  com- 
pounds where  the  name  of  the  element  ends  in  -ous  ;  as, 
ferric,  sulphuric.  It  is  also  used  in  the  general  sense 
of  pertaining  to  ;  as,  hydric,  sodie,  calcic. 

I-ca'rl-an  (t-ka'rT-an),  a.  [L.  Icarius,  Gr.  'Iitaptot, 
fr.  'iKapos,  the  mythic  son  of  Daedalus,  wlio,  when  fly- 
ing from  Crete  on  wings  cemented  witli  wax,  mounted  so 
liigh  that  the  sun  melted  the  wax,  and  he  fell  into  the 
sea.]  Soaring  too  high  for  safety,  like  Icarus ;  adven- 
turous in  flight. 

Ice  (is),  re.  [OE.  is,  lis,  AS.  Xs  ;  akir.  to  D.  ijs,  G.  eis, 
OHG.  is,  Icel.  Iss,  Sw.  is,  Dan.  iis,  and  peril,  to  B.  iron.'] 

1.  Water  or  otlier  fluid  frozen  or  reduced  to  tlie  solid 
state  by  cold  ;  frozen  water.  It  is  a  white  or  transpar- 
ent colorless  substance,  crystalline,  brittle,  and  viscoidal. 
Its  specific  gravity  (0.92,  that  of  water  at  4°  C.  being 
1.0)  being  less  than  that  of  water,  ice  floats. 

III^*^'  Water  freezes  at  112°  F.  or  0°  C<Mit.,  and  ice  melts 
at  the  same  temperature.  Ico  owes  ilH  cooling  properties 
to  the  large  amount  of  heat  required  to  melt  it. 

2.  Concreted  sugar.  Johnson. 


3.  Water,  cream,  custard,  etc.,  sweetened,  flavored, 
and  artificially  frozen. 

4.  Any  substance  having  the  appearance  of  ice ;  as, 
camphor  ice. 

Anchor  ice,  ice  which  sometimes  forms  about  stones  and 
other  objects  at  the  bottom  of  runnmg  or  other  water, 
and  is  thus  attached  or  anchored  to  the  gromid.  —  Bay  Ice, 
ice  formed  in  bays,  fiords,  etc.,  often  in  extensive  fields 
which  drift  out  to  sea.  —  Gromid  ice,  anchor  ice.  —  Ice  age 
(Geol.),  the  glacial  epoch  or  period.    See  mider  Glacial. 

—  Ice  anchor  (iVaa^.),  a  grapnel  for  mooring  a  vessel  to  a 
field  of  ice.  Kane.  —Ice  blink  [Dan.  iisblink],  a  streak  of 
whiteness  on  the  horizon,  caused  by  the  reflection  of  light 
from  ice  not  yet  in  sight.—  Ico  boat,  (a)  A  boat  fitted  with 
skates  or  runners,  and  propelled  on  ice  by  saUs ;  an  ice 
yacht,  (b)  A  strong  steamboat  for  breaking  a  channel 
through  ice —  Ice  box  or  chest,  a  box  for  holding  ice ;  a 
box  in  which  things  are  kept  cool  by  means  of  ice  ;  a  re- 
f  rigerator.  —  Ice  brook,  a  brook  or  stream  as  cold  as  ice. 
[Poetic]  fShak.  —  Ice  cream  [for  iced  cream],  cream, 
milk,  or  custard,  sweetened,  flavored,  and  frozen.  — 
Ice  field,  an  extensive  sheet  of  ice.  —  Ice  float.  Ice  floe,  a 
sheet  of  floating  ice  similar  to  an  ice  field,  but  smaller.  — 
Ice  foot,  shore  ice  in  Arctic  regions ;  an  ice  belt.    Kane. 

—  Ice  house,  a  close-covered  pit  or  building  for  storing 
ice.  —  Ice  machine  (Physics),  a  machine  for  making  ice 
artificially,  as  by  the  production  of  a  low  temperature 
through  the  sudden  expansion  of  a  gas  or  vapor,  or  the 
rapid  evaporation  of  a  volatile  licLuid.  —  Ice  master.  See 
Ice  pilot  (below).  —  Ice  pack,  an  irregular  mass  of  broken 
and  drifting  ice.  — Ice  paper,  a  transparent  film  of  gelatin 
for  copying  or  reproducing  ;  pajyier  glacS.  —  Ice  petrel 
(Zo'ol.),  a  BhenvwateT  (Pujffinus  gelidus)  of  the  Antarctic 
seas,  abmidant  among  floating  ice.  —  Ice  pick,  a  sharp  in- 
strument for  breaking  ice  into  small  pieces.  —  Ice  pilot,  a 
pilot  who  has  charge  of  a  vessel  where  the  course  is  ob- 
structed by  ice,  as  in  polar  seas ;  —  called  also  ice  master. 

—  Ice  pitcher,  a  pitcher  adapted  for  ice  water Ice  plow, 

a  large  tool  for  grooving  and  cutting  ice.  — Ice  sludge, 
bay  ice  broken  small  by  the  wind  or  waves ;  sludge.  — 
Ice  spar  (Min.),  a  variety  of  feldspar,  the  crystals  of 
which  are  very  clear  like  ice;  rhyacolite.  — Ice  table,  a 
flat  and  horizontal  mass  of  ice.  —  Ice  tongs,  large  iron 
nippers  for  handling  ice.  —  Ice  water,  (a)  Water  cooled 
by  ice.  (b)  Water  formed  by  the  melting  of  ice.  —  Ice 
yacht.  See  Ice  boat  (above) To  break  the  ice.  See  un- 
der Bkeak.  —  Water  ice,  a  confection  consisting  of  water 
sweetened,  flavored,  and  frozen. 

Ice  (is),  V.  t.  [imp.  &,p.p.  Iced  (ist) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Icing  (I'sTng).]  1.  To  cover  with  ice ;  to  convert  into 
ice,  or  into  something  resembling  ice. 

2.  To  cover  with  icing,  or  frosting  made  of  sugar  and 
milk  or  white  of  egg  ;  to  frost,  as  cakes,  tarts,  etc. 

3.  To  chill  or  cool,  as  with  ice ;  to  freeze. 
Ice'berg'  (Is'berg'),  re.      [Prob.  of  Scand.  origin;  cf, 

Dan.  iisbierg,  Sw.  isberg,  properly,  a  mount  :i'i  i.''  ice. 
See  Ice,  and  Berp  ]  A  Kirgi  ri.,'is  of  ice,  go.;  .:!l'.  loll- 
ing in  the  ocean. 

m^^  Icebergs  sre  l.irge  detached  portions  of  gl?^ers, 
which  in  cold  regions  often  project  into  the  sea. 

Ice'bird'  (Is'berd'),  7!.  {Zo'ol.)  An  Arctic  sea  bird,  •.•■ 
the  Arctic  fulmar. 

Ice'bound'  (is"oun(l'),  a.  Totally  surrounded  wii'> 
ice,  so  as  to  be  inrap.-.l-:  .  of  advancing  ;  as,  wu  icebouna^ 
vessel ;  also,  surrounded  by  or  fringed  with  ice  so  as  to 
hinder  easy  access ;  as,  an  icebound  coast. 

Ice'-bullt'  (is'hTlf),  a.     1.  Composed  of  ice. 

2.  Loaded  with  ice.    "7(;e-t«i«  mountains."       Gray. 

Iced  (ist),  a.  1.  Covered  with  ice ;  chiUjd  with  He^ 
as,  iced  water. 

2.  Covered  mth  something  resembling  ice,  as  sugar 
icing ;  frosted  ;  as,  iced  cake. 

Iced  cream.    Same  as  Ice  cream,  under  IcB. 

Ice'falV  (-fal'),  n.  A  frozen  waterfall,  or  mass  of  ice 
resembling  a  frozen  waterfall.  Coleridge. 

Ice'land-er  (is'lSnd-er),  n.  A  native,  or  one  oi  the 
Scandinavian  people,  of  Iceland. 

Ice-lan'dic  (ts-15n'dik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ice- 
land ;  relating  to,  or  resenibling,  the  Icelanders. 

Ice-lan'dic  (ts-lSu'dik),  re.  The  language  of  the  Ice- 
landers. It  is  one  of  the  Scandinavian  group,  and  is 
more  nearly  .allied  to  the  Old  Norse  than  any  other  lan- 
guage now  spoken. 

Ice'land  moss'  (is'lond 
ni5s' ;  115).  {Jiot.)  A  kind 
of  lichen  {Cetraria  Isla7i- 
dica)  found  from  the  Arctic 
regions  to  the  North  Tem- 
perate zone.  It  furnishes  a 
nutritious  jelly  and  other 
forms  of  food,  and  is  used 
in  pulmonary  complaints  as 
a  demulcent. 

Ice'land  spar'  (spiir'). 
{Min.)  A  transparent  vari- 
ety of  calcite,  the  best  of 
which  is  obtained  in  Ice- 
laud.  It  is  used  for  the  prisms  of  the  polariscope,  be- 
cause of  its  strong  double  refraction.     Cf.  Calcite. 

Ice'man  (is'mSn),  ». /^Z.  Icemen  (-mSn).  1.  A  maa 
who  is  skilled  in  traveling  upon  ice,  as  nnuing  glnoiors. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  ice  ;  one  who  retails  or  delivers  ice. 

Ice'  plant'  (is'  plSnt').  (Hot.)  A  plant  {Mesembry- 
nuthcmum.  rrystatlinum),  sprinkled  with  pellucid,  wa- 
tery vesicles,  wliich  glister,  like  ico.     It  is  native  along 
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[L.,  fr.  Gr.   l^vevfitav^ 


Egyptian  Ichneumon 
(^Merpestes  ickneunzon'). 


Ichneumon  Fly  (OpMon 
purgatus).    (^) 


the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Canaries,  and  in  South  Africa. 
Its  juice  is  said  to  be  demulcent  and  diuretic  ;  its  ashes 
are  used  in  Spain  in  making  glass. 

Ice'q,ualie'  (is'kwak'),  n.  The  crash  or  concussion 
attending  the  breaking  up  of  masses  of  ice,  —  often  due 
to  contraction  from  extreme  cold. 

Ich  (ik),  ^7-ore.    I.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

^^  In  the  Southern  dialect  of  Early  English  this  is 
the  regular  form.    Cf .  Ik. 

Ich-neu'mon  (Ik-nu'mon),  n. 
lit.,  the  tracker;  so  called  be- 
cause it  hunts  out  the  eggs  of  the 
crocodile,  fr.  Ixvevnv  to  track  or 
hunt  after,  fr.  tx""^  track,  foot- 
step.] 1.  (.Zoo^. )  Any  carnivo- 
rous mammal  of  the  genus  Her- 
pestes,  and  family  Viverridse. 
Numerous  species  are  found  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  The  Egyptian 
species  {H.  ic/meumon),  which 
ranges  to  Spain  and  Palestine,  is 
noted  for  destroying  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  crocodile 
as  well  as  various  snakes  and  lizards,  and  hence  was 
considered  sacred  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  com- 
mon species  of  India  {H.  griseus),  known  as  the  mon- 
goose, has  similar  habits  and  is  often  domesticated.  It 
is  noted  for  killing  the  cobra. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  hymeuopterous  insect  of  the  family 
Ichneumonidx,  of  which  several  thousand  species  are 
known,  belonging  to  numerous 
genera. 

1!^°°  The  female  deposits  her 
eggs  upon,  or  in,  the  bodies  of 
other  insects,  such  as  caterpil- 
lars, plant  lice,  etc.  The  larva 
lives  upon  the  internal  _  tissues 
of  the  insect  in  which  it  is  para- 
sitic, and  finally  kills  it.  Hence, 
many  of  the  species  are  bene- 
ficial to  agriculture  by  destroy- 
ing noxious  insects. 

Ichneamon  fly.  See  Ichneu- 
mon, 2. 

Ich'neu-mon'1-dan    (ik'nu- 

mSn'i-dan),  a.     (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tchneu- 
monidas,  or  ichneumon  flies.  —  n.     One  of  the  Ichneu- 
monidx. 
II  Ich'neu-mon'i-des  (-dez),  n.  pi.    [NL.  See  Ichnec- 

MON.]     (Zo'dl.)  The  ichneumon  flies. 

Icn'nlte  (ik'nlt),  n.  [Gr.  Ixvos  track,  footstep.] 
A  fossil  footprint ;  as,  the  ichnites  in  the  Triassic 
sandstone.  Page. 

Ich'no-graph'iC  (ik'no-grSf'Ik),  1  a.      [Cf.  F.   ichno- 

Ich'no-graph'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )      grapMque.']      Of 

or  pertaining  to  ichnography ;  describing  a  ground  plot. 

Ich-nog'ra-phy  (lk-n5g'ra^fy),  n.  [Gr.  'i.xvoypa(f,Ca.; 
'xvos  track,  footstep  +  ypa<j>eLV  to  describe :  cf.  P.  ich- 
nographie.'i  (Drawing)  A  horizontal  section  of  a  build- 
ing or  other  object,  showing  its  true  dimensions  accord- 
ing to  a  geometric  scale  ;  a  ground  plan ;  a  map ;  also, 
the  art  of  making  such  plans. 

Ich'no-lite  (ik'no-lit),  n.  [Gr.  Xx""^  track,  footstep 
■  i-  -W-  "■     A  f-5si'  f' -^"-=ut ;  an  ichnite. 

iciirii-vi-i.iioi'o-gy  -^-ii-t'inV-'-if),  n.  [Gr.  ivi/os  foot- 
step-}- -.v'j -H-icjj^.]    Same  ac- lOHNOLOQY.    Hitchcock. 

ICil'nc  I'^S'iC-al  {-15j'I-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
iot>.;"'ogy. 

loh-aol'c-gy  (Ik-nol'4-j:f ).  n.  [Gr.  i^i'os  a  footstep 
-1-  -loriy.'\  (Gtol.)  The  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
l->8si!  footprints, 

■.:H-R0fi'CO-py  (it-uCs'ko-py),  n.     [Gr.  ix^os  footstep 
-j-  -scopy.']    The  search  for  the  traces  of  anything,    [i?.] 

I'Chor  (T'kurV  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  lx<ip :  cf.  P.  ichor.'] 

1.  (Class,  ilyih.)  An  ethereal  fluid  that  supplied  the 
place  of  blood  in  the  Teing  of  the  gods. 

2.  A  tl;:n,  acrid,  watary  discharge  from  an  ulcer, 
wound,  etc. 

II  rchor-h»'ml-a  (itSr-he'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
tx^p  ichor  -f-  aXixa.  blood.]  (Med.)  Infection  of  the 
blood  with  Ichorous  or  putrid  substances. 

I'chor-ous  (i'kor-iis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ichoreux.']  Of  or 
like  ichor ;  thin  ;  watery ;  serous ;  sanious. 

Ich'thl-din  (ik'thT-din),  n.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  sub- 
stance from  the  egg  yolk  of  osseous  flshes. 

Ich'thin  (Tk'thin),  n.  [Gr.  Ix^us  fish.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  substance  resembling  vitellin, 
present  in  the  egg  yolk  of  cartilaginous  fishes. 

Ich'thu-lin  (ik'th>5-lTn'),  re.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  sub- 
stance from  the  yolk  of  salmon's  eggs. 

Ich'thUS  (Tk'thus),  re.  [Gr.  ix8w5.]  In  early  Chris- 
tian and  ecclesiastical  art,  an  emblematic  fish,  or  the 
Greek  word  iorfsh,  which  combined  the  initials  of  the 
Greek  words  'IrjcroCs,  Xpunog,  ©eoC  Yios,  StoTijp,  Jesus, 
Christ,  Son  of  God,  Savior. 

Ich'thy-ic  (Ik'tht-ik),  a.  [Gr.  Ixevi,  -«'os,  a  fish.] 
{Zo'dl.)  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  fishes. 

ICh'thy-0-COl  (-6-k51),        1  n.     [L.   ic?dhyocolla,    Gr. 

loh'thy-O-COl'la  (-kSl'la),  )  lx6v6K.oXXa{lxe"^,  -v'09,  a 
fish  -\-  KoWa  glue  :  cf .  F.  ichthyocoUe.']  Fish  glue ;  isin- 
glass ;  a  glue  prepared  from  the  sounds  of  certain  fishes. 

Ich'thy-o-cop'ro-lite(-kop'ro-lit),re.  [Gr.  ix^"?.  -"os. 
a  fish  +  E.  coprolite.']     (Geol.)  Fossil  dung  of  fishes. 

Ich'thy-0-dor'U-lite  (-dSr'ii-lit),  n.  [Gr.  1x^1^5,  -«'os,  a 
fish  +  ^opu  a  spear  -|-  -lite.']  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  spiny 
plates  found  on  the  back  and  tail  of  certain  skates. 

Ich'thy-Og'ra-phy  (-og'ra-fj^),  re.     [Gr.  Ixflus,  -v'o!  -1- 


(Zo'dl.)  Somewhat  like  a  fish ;  having  some  of  the  charac' 
teristics  of  fishes  ;  — said  of  some  amphibians. 

Ich'tliy-Ol'a-try  (-ol'a-trj^),  re.  [Gr.  Ix8v?,  -u'os,  a  fish 
-)-  Xarpeveiv  to  worship.]  Worship  of  fishes,  or  of  fish- 
shaped  idols.  Layard. 


Ich'thy-O-Ute  (Tk'thT-fi-Ut),  re.     [Gr.  ixWs,  -v'os,  a  fish 

-)-  -lite.]    (Paleon.)  A  fossil  fi!sh,  or  fragment  of  a  fish. 

ICh'thy-O-log'ic   (-loj'Ik),      la.      [Cf.   F.  ichthyolo- 

ICh'thy-O-lOg'io-al  (-T-kal),  J  gigue.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ichthyology. 

Ich'thy-Ol'o-glst  (-ol'6-jist),  re.  [Cf.  F.  ichthyolo- 
giste.]     One  versed  in,  or  who  studies,  ichthyology. 

ICh'thy-Ol'O-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Gr.  ixflu's,  -vos,  a  fish  -f 
-logy:  cf.  F.  ichthyologie.']  The  natural  history  of 
fishes ;  that  branch  of  zoology  which  relates  to  fishes, 
including  their  structure,  classification,  and  habits. 

Ich'thy-O-man'cy  (Tk'thl-o-man'sy),  n.  [Gr.  ix^us, 
-uos,  a  fish  4"  -mancy :  cf.  F.  ichlhyomancie.]  Divination 
by  the  iieads  or  the  entrails  of  fishes. 

II  Ich'thy-O-mor'pha  (-m6r'fa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
IxBuo/xop^o^  fish-shaped;  tx^iis,  -vos,  a  fish  -f-  /uopc^ij 
form.]     (Zo'dl.)  The  Urodela. 

Ich'thy-o-mor'phic  (-f ik),     1  a.     [See  Ichthyomor- 

Ich'thy-O-mor'phoUS  (-f iis),  (  pha.]  Fish-shaped ; 
as,  the  ichihyomorphic  idols  of  ancient  Assyria. 

Ich'thy-oph'a-gist  (ik'thi-of'a-jist),  re.  [See  Ich- 
thyophagous.]    One  who  eats,  or  subsists  on,  fish. 

Ich'thy-oph'a-gous  (-gus),  a.  [L.  ichthyophagus, 
Gr.  ixOvo<lidyoq ;  ix^iis,  -vo9,  a  fish  -|-  (fiayelv  to  eat.] 
Eating,  or  subsisting  on,  fish. 

Ich'thy-Oph'a-gy  (Tk'thT-of 'a-jy),  re.  [Gr.  ix8vo(j)ayia  : 
cf.  F.  ichthyophagie.]  The  practice  of  eating,  or  living 
upon,  fish. 

Ich'thy-oph-thal'mlte  (-5f-thSl'rait),  re.  [Gr.  Ixflus, 
-v'os,  a  fish  -f  o09aAn6s  eye.]     See  Apophyllite.     [P.] 

II  Ich'thy-opll-tlli'ra  (-tlii'ra),  n.  pi.      [NL.,  £r-  Gr. 
ixSvi,   -voi,  a  fish   -|-  <#)9et'p    a  louse.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  copepod  crusta- 
ceans, including  numerous  species  para- 
sitic on  fislies. 

II  Ich'thy-op'sl-da  (-op'si-da),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ix^vs,  -V05,  a  fish -)- 6^15 
appearance.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  grand  division 
of  the  Vertebrata,  including  the  Am- 
phibia and  Fishes. 

II  Ich'thy-op'te-ryg'1-a    (-5p'te-rTj'- 

T-a),  re.  pi.     [NL.      See  Ichthyoptekyg- 
lUM.]    (Paleon.)  See  Ichthyosaukia. 
II  Ich'thy-op'te-ryg'i-um  (-vim),  n. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  lydi's,  -vos,  a  fish  -f-  impxi-    _nr  ,  ,'  7 

7101-  a  fin.]     (Anat.)  The  typical  limb,    ja.  From  a  shark! 
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[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cx^tiy,  -vos. 


or  lateral  fin,  of  fishes. 

II  Ich'thy-or'nis  (-Sr'nis),  re, 
a  fish  -f-  opris  bird.]  (Paleon. ) 
An  extinct  genus  of  toothed 
birds  found  in  the  American 
Cretaceous  formation.  It  is 
remarkable  for  having  bicon- 
cave vertebrae,  and  sharp,  con- 
ical teeth  set  in  sockets.  Its 
wings  were  well  developed.  It 
is  the  type  of  the  order  Odon- 
totormse. 

Ich'thy-o-saur     (Tk'thi-o- 

sar),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ichlhyosaure.'] 
(Paleon.)  One  of  the  Ichthyo- 
sauria. 

II  Ich'thy-o-sau'rl-a  (-sa'ri- 

a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ichthyo- 
SABBUS.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct 

ord|_r  of  marine  reptiles    in-      ichthyornis  (/.  victor). 
cludmg  Ichthyosaurus  and  al- 
lied forms;  —  called  also  lehthyopterygia.    They  have 
not  been  found  later  than  the  Cretaceous  period. 

Ich'thy-0-sau'ri-an  (-an),  a.    (Paleon.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Ichthyosauria.  —re.    One  of  the  Ichthyoaauria. 

II  Ich'thy-0-sau'rus  (-sa'rus),  re.  /  pi.  Ichthyosaubi 
(-rl).    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tx^us,  -uos,  a  fish  -\-  o-aOpos  a  Uzard.] 


Remains  of  an  Ichthyosaurus  (7.  commvnis').  A  Dorsal  side,  as 
imbedded  in  rock  :  B  Two  of  the  Teeth  ;  C  Shoulder  Girdle  ; 
D  Section  of  two  Vertebrse. 

(Paleon.)  An  extinct  genus  of  marine  reptiles; —  so 
named  from  their  short,  biconcave  vertebrae,  resembling 
those  of  fishes.  Several  species,  varying  in  length  from 
ten  to  thirty  feet,  are  known  from  the  Liassic,  Oolitic, 
and  Cretaceous  formations. 

II  Ich'thy-O'sis  (-o'sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  IxBv?  fish.] 
(Med.)  A  disease  in  which  the  skin  is  thick,  rough,  and 
scaly ;  —  called  also  fishsMn.  —  Ich'thy-Ot'ic  (-of  Tk),  a. 

ICh'thy-Ot'O-mlSt  (-ot'S-mlst),  re.  One  skilled  in  ich- 
thyotomy. 

ICh'thy-Ot'O-my  (-mj^),  n.  [Gr.  1x^-6^^  -"05,  a  fish  + 
Tefiveiv  to  CMt.']  The  anatomy  or  dissection  of  fishes,  [i?.] 

II  Ich'thys  (ik'this),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ix^u's  a  fish.] 
Same  as  Ichthus. 

I'ci-Cle  (i'si-k'l),  n.  [OE.  isikel,  AS.  Isgicel ;  is  ice 
-|-  gicel  icicle;  akin  to  Icel.  jdkull ;  cf.  Gael,  eigk  ice,  Ir. 
aigh.]  A  pendent,  and  usually  conical,  mass  of  ice, 
formed  by  the  freezing  of  dripping  water ;  as,  the  icicles 
on  the  eaves  of  a  house. 

I'cl-Cled  (-k'ld),  a.    Having  icicles  attached. 

I'ci-ly  (i'si-ly),  adv.     In  an  icy  manner ;  coldly. 
Faultily  faultless,  icili/  regular,  splendidly  null, 
Dead  perfection,  no  more.  Tennyson. 


-ICS 

I'cl-nesS  (i'sT-nSs),  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
icy  cr  very  cold  ;  frigidity. 

I'cing  (I'sing),  re.  A  coating  or  covering  resembling 
ice,  as  of  sugar  and  milk  or  white  of  egg  ;  frosting. 

Ic'Jtle  (ik'k'l),  re.  [OE.  ikil.  See  Icicle.]  An  icicle. 
IProv.  Eng.] 

I'COn  (i'kou),  re.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ei/culi/.]     An  image  or 
representation ;  a  portrait  or  pretended  portrait. 
Netherlanders  whose  names  and  icons  are  published.    Hakewill. 

I-COn'lc-al  (i-kSn'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consist- 
ing of,  images,  pictures,  or  representations  of  any  kind. 

I'con-ism  (I'kon-iz'm),   n.     [L.  iconismus,  Gr.  eixo- 
i/to'^os,  fr.  elKovL^^ii'  to  mold,  delineate,  fr.  eiKiov  an  im- 
age :  cf.  F.  icojiisme.]     The  formation  of  a  figure,  repre- 
sentation, or  semblance ;  a  delineation  or  description. 
Some  kind  of  apish  imitations,  counterfeit  wmiisms.  Cvdwortk. 

I'con-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [Gr.  iixovi^ew.]  To  form  an 
image  or  likeness  of.     [iJ.]  Cudworth, 

l-con'0-clasm  (i-k5n'6-kl5z'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  icono- 
clasnie.  See  Iconoclast.]  The  doctrine  or  practice  of 
the  iconoclasts ;  image  breaking. 

I-COn'0-Clast  (-kISst),  re.  [Gr.  elxiav  image  -|-  K\a.v  to 
break  :  cf.  F.  iconoclaste.]  1.  A  breaker  or  destroyer  of 
images  or  idols ;  a  determined  enemy  of  idol  worship. 

2.  One  who  exposes  or  destroys  impositions  or  shams ; 
one  who  attacks  cherished  beliefs ;  a  radical. 

I-COn'0-ClaS'tic  (-klSs'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  iconoclasts,  or  to  image  breaking.  Mihnan. 

I-COn'O-dUle  (i-k5n'6-diil),  1  re.      [Gr.  eliaov  an  image 

l-con'0-du'list  (-du'lTst),  )  -)- SoSAos  a  slave.]  (.Bcci. 
Hist.)  One  who  serves  images;  —  opposed  to  an  icono- 
clast. Sclinff-Herzog  Encyc. 

I'CO-nog'ra-pher  (i'k6-nog'ra-fer),  re.  A  maker  of 
images.  Fairholt. 

I-COn'O-graph'IC  (t-kon'o-grSfik),  a.  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  iconography.    ■ 

2.  Representing  by  means  of  pictures  or  diagrams ;  as, 
an  iconographic  encyclopedia. 

I'CO-nog'ra-phy  (i'k6-nog'ra-fy),  re.  [Gr.  eiKoi/oypa- 
<j>ia  a  sketch  or  description  ;  eiKui/  an  image  -|-  ypa4>e'-v  to 
describe  :  cf.  F.  iconographie.]  1.  The  art  of  represen- 
tation by  pictures  or  images  ;  the  description  or  study  of 
portraiture  or  representation,  as  of  persons  ;  as,  the  ico- 
nography  of  the  ancients. 

2.  The  study  of  representative  art  in  general. 

Christian  iconography,  the  study  of  the  representations 
in  art  of  the  Deity,  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  angels, 
saints,  virtues,  vices,  etc. 

I'co-nol'a-ter  (-nol'a-ter),  re.  [Gr.  ilxuiv  an  image  -|- 
AarpevEi;/  to  worship  :  cf.  F.  iconolaire.]  One  who  wor- 
ships images. 

I'CO-nol'a-try  (-tiy)!  «•  [See  Iconolatbr.]  The  wor- 
ship  of  images  as  symbols  ;  —  distinguished  from  idola- 
try, the  worsliip  of  images  themselves. 

I'CO-nol'0-gy  (-6-jy),  re.  [Gr.  eiKovoXoyia. ;  etKui'  an 
image  -j-  Aoyo;  discourse  :  cf.  F.  iconologie.'^  The  dis« 
cussion  or  description  of  portraiture  or  of  representa» 
five  images.    Cf .  Iconogbaphy. 

I'CO-nom'a-Chy  (-nom'a^ky),  re.  [Gr.  eiKovofiaxCa  a 
war  against  images ;  ukmv  an  image  -j-  fi-ax't  fight.] 
Hostility  to  images  as  objects  of  worship.     [iJ.] 

I'CO-nom'lC-al  (-T-kal),  a.  [Gr.  eiKOj/ojuoxos ;  (Ikiov 
image  -|-  ndx't  fight.]  Opposed  to  pictures  or  images  ap 
objects  of  worship,     [if.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

rco-noph'1-Ust  (-n5f'i-lTst),  re.  [Gr.  eixioi/  an  image 
-|-  <j>i.Kelu  to  love.]  A  student,  or  lover  of  the  study,  of 
iconography. 

I'CO-sa-he'dral  (T'ko-sa-he'dral),  a.  [See  Icosahb- 
DRON.]     (Geom.)  Having  twenty  equal  sides  or  faces. 

I'CO-sa-he'dron  (-dron),  re.  [Gr.  elKoadeSpov  ;  elicocn 
twenty  +  eSpa  seat,  base,  fr.  e'feo-8ai  to  sit.]  (Geom.) 
A  solid  bounded  by  twenty  sides  or  faces. 

Regular  icosahedron,  one  of  the  five  regularpolyhedrons, 
bounded  by  twenty  equilateral  triangles.  Five  triangles 
meet  to  form  each  sobd  angle  of  the  polyhedron. 

II  I'CO-san'drl-a  (-s5n'drT-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e^ 
Kotrt  twenty  -j-  dvrip,  avSpog,  man,  male :  cf.  F.  icosan- 
drie.]  (Bot.)  A  Linnaean  class  of  plants,  having  twenty 
or  more  stamens  inserted  in  the  calyx. 

I'CO-san' dri-an  (-dri-an),  )  o.      (Bot.)    Pertaining   to 

Fco-san'drous  (-drtis),  ]  the  class  Icosandria ; 
having  twenty  or  more  stamens  inserted  in  the  calyx. 

I'CO-si-tet'ra-he'dron  (I'kS-si-tet'ra-he'dron),  n.  [Gr. 
eiKOo-t  twenty  -f-  xerpa-,  combining  form  of  Te'cr<rapes  four 
-)-  e&pa  seat,  base.]  (Crystallog.)  A  twenty-fouir-sided 
solid ;  a  tetragonal  trisoctahedron  or  trapezohedron. 

-iCS  (-Tks).  A  suffix  used  in  forming  the  names  of 
certain  sciences,  systems,  etc.,  as  acoustics,  mathematics, 
dynamics,  statistics,  pohtics,  athletics. 

(!I^°°  The  names  of  sciences  ending  in  ies,  as  mathemat- 
ics, mechanics,  vieiaphysics,  optics,  etc.,  are,  with  re- 
spect to  their  form,  nouns  in  the  plural  number.  The 
plural  form  was  probably  introduced  to  mark  the  com- 
plex nature  of  such  sciences :  and  it  may  have  been  in 
imitation  of  the  use  of  the  Greek  plurals  ra  c^vo-iko,  to 
/Aerd  rd  (jivaiKa,  rd  dvaXvTLKd,  rd  ijBtKd,  etc.,  to  designate 
parts  of  Aristotle's  writings.  Previously  to  the  present  , 
century,  nouns  ending  in  ics  were  construed  with  a  verb 
or  a  pronoun  in  the  plural ;  but  it  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered preferable  to  treat  them  as  singular.  In  German 
we  have  die  Mathematik,  die  Mechanik,  etc.,  and  in 
French  la  metaphysique,  la  optiqve,  etc.,  corresponding 
to  our  mathematics,  mechanics,  metaphysics,  oj^iics,  etc. 

Mathematics  have  for  their  object  the  consideration  of  what* 
ever  is  capable  of  being  numbered  or  measured.  John  Davidson. 

The  citations  subjoined  will  serve  as  examples  of  the  best 
present  usage. 

Ethics  is  the  science  of  the  laws  which  govern  our  actions  as 
moral  agents.  .Sir  IT.  Hamiltarr. 

All  parts  of  knowledge  have  their  origin  in  metaphysics,  and 
finally,  perhaps,  revolve  into  i«;-  JDe  Quincey. 

Mechanics,  like  pure  mathematics,  may  be  geometrical,  or  may 
be  analytical ;  that  is,  it  may  treat  space  either  by  a  direct  con- 
sideration of  its  properties,  or  by  a  symbolical  representation. 

WhewelL 
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IDIOGRAPH 


Ic-tor'ic  (Tk-'.gr'Tk),  n.     A  remedy  for  the  jaundice. 

Ic-ter'lc  ( ik'  tSr'ik),  I  a.     [L.  ictericus,  Gr.  ixTepiico!, 

Ic-ter'lc-al  (-I-kal),  )  fr.  iKxepos  jaundice  :  cf.  F. 
icterigue.^   1.  Pertaining  to,  or  affected  with,  jaundice. 

2.  Good  against  the  jaundice.  Johnson. 

IC'ter-l'tlOUS  (ik'ter-Ish'iis),  1  a.   Yellow;  of tlie color 

IC-ter'i-tOUS  (Tk-tSr'i-tus),  )  of  the  skin  when  it  is 
affected  by  the  jaundice. 

Ic'ter-Old  (ik'ter-oid),  a.  [Gr.  iKTcpos  jaundice  -)- 
-Oid.']  Of  a  tint  resembling  that  produced  by  jaundice  ; 
yellow  ;  as,  aa  icieroid  tint  or  complexion. 

II  IC'te-rUB  (Tk'te-riis),  n.  [NL.  See  Ictebic,  a.] 
{Med.)  The  jaundice. 

Ic'tlC  (Tk'tTk),  a.  [L.  ictus  blow.]  Pertaining  to,  or 
caused  by,  a  blow ;  sudden  ;  abrupt.    [J?.]    H.  Bushnell. 

II  Ic'tus  (ik'tus),  n.    [L.,  fr.  icere,  ictum,  to  strike.] 

1.  (Pros.)  The  stress  of  voice  laid  upon  the  accented 
syllable  of  a  word.     Cf.  Aksis. 

2,  (Med.)  A  stroke  or  blow,  as  in  a  sunstroke,  the 
sting  of  an  insect,  pulsation  of  an  artery,  etc. 

I'cy  (i'sy),  a.  ICompar.  Iciek  (i'si-er) ;  superl.  Ici- 
est.] [AS.  isig.  See  Ice.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  resembling, 
or  abounding  in,  ice  ;  cold ;  frosty.  "  Icy  chains."  Shak. 
"/cy  region."    Boyle,    "/ej/seas."    Pope. 

2.  Characterized  by  coldness,  as  of  manner,  influence, 
etc. ;  chilling ;  frigid  ;  cold. 

/e2/was  the  deportment  with  which  Philip  received  these  dem- 
onstrationf.  of  attection.  Motley. 

I'cy-pearl'ed  (-perl'ed),  a.    Spangled  with  ice. 

Mounting  up  in  icy-pearled  car.  Milton. 

I  'd  (id).    A  contraction  from  I  would  or  I  had. 

Id  (Id),  n.  (Zool.)  A  small  fresh-water  cyprinoid 
fish  (Leuciscus  idus  or  Idus  idus)  of  Europe.  A  domes- 
ticated variety,  colored  like  the  goldfish,  is  called  orfe  in 
Germany. 

I-da'U-an  (t-da'li-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Idalium, 
a  mountain  city  in  Cyprus,  or  to  Venus,  to  whom  it  was 
Bacred.     "  JdaHare  Aphrodite. "  Tennyson. 

Ide  (i<y,  n.    (Zool.)   Same  as  Id. 

-Ide  (-Id  or  -id;  104).  (Chem.)  A  sufBx  used  to  de- 
note :  (a)  The  nonmetallic,  or  negative,  element  or  radi- 
cal in  a  binary  compound  ;  as,  oxide,  sulphicfe,  chlonye. 
(6)  A  compound  which  is  an  anhydride;  as,  g\ycolide, 
phthaKrfe.  (c)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  derivatives ;  as, 
in<Jogeni(fe,  glucoside,  etc. 

I-de'a  (i-de'a),  n.;  pi.  Ideas  (-az).  [L.  idea,  Gr. 
ISea,  fr.  iSelv  to  see;  akin  to  E.  wit:..ci.  F.  idee.  See 
Wit.]  1.  The  transcript,  image,  or  picture  of  a  visible 
object,  that  is  formed  by  the  mind ;  also,  a  similar  image 
of  any  object  whatever,  whether  sensible  or  spiritual. 

Her  sweet  idea  wandered  through  his  thoughts.    Fairfax. 
Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father 
Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind.  Shah. 

This  representation  or  likeness  of  the  object  beinff  transmitted 
from  thence  [the  senses]  to  the  imagination,  and  lodged  there 
for  the  view  and  observation  of  the  pure  intellect,  is  aptly  and 
properly  called  its  idea.  P.  Browne. 

2.  A  general  notion,  or  a  conception  formed  by  gen- 
eralization. 

Alice  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  latitude  was.  L.  Cai-roll. 

3.  Hence :  Any  object  apprehended,  conceived,  or 
thought  of,  by  the  mind ;  a  notion,  conception,  or 
thought ;  the  real  object  that  is  conceived  or  thought  of. 

Whatsoever  the  mind  perceives  in  itself,  or  as  the  immediate 
object  of  perception,  thought,  or  understanding,  that  I  call  idea. 

Locl^e. 

4.  A  belief,  opinion,  or  doctrine ;  a  characteristic  or 
controlling  principle ;  as,  an  essential  idea  ;  the  idea  of 
development. 

That  fellow  seems  to  me  to  possess  hut  one  idea,  and  that  is  a 
wrong  one.  .  Johnson. 

What  is  now  "  idea  "  for  us  ?  How  infinite  the  fall  of  this 
word,  since  the  time  where  Milton  sang  of  the  Creator  contem- 
plating his  newly-created  world, — 

"how  it  showed  .  .  . 

Answering  his  great  idea,"  — 

to  its  present  use,  when  this  person  "  has  an  idea  that  the  train 

has  started,"  and  the  other  "had  no  idea  that  the  dinner  would 

be  60  bad  1 "  Trench. 

6.  A  plan  or  purpose  of  action ;  intention ;  design. 

I  shortly  afterwards  set  off  for  that  capital,  with  an  idea  of 

undertaking  while  there  the  translation  of  the  work.  ir.  Irving. 

6.  A  rational  conception  ;  the  complete  conception  of 
an  object  when  thought  of  in  all  its  essential  elements  or 
constituents ;  the  necessary  metaphysical  or  constituent 
attributes  and  relations,  when  conceived  in  the  abstract. 

7.  A  fictitious  object  or  picture  created  by  the  imagi- 
nation; the  same  when  proposed  as  a  pattern  to  be 
copied,  or  a  standard  to  be  reached  ;  one  of  the  arche- 
types or  patterns  of  created  things,  conceived  by  the 
Platonists  to  have  existed  objectively  from  eternity  in 
the  mind  of  the  Deity. 

Thence  to  behold  this  new-created  world, 
The  addition  of  his  empire,  how  it  showed 
In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 
Answering  his  great  idea.  Milion. 

^^  "In  England,  Locke  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  naturalized  the  term  in  its  Cartesian  universal- 
ity. When,  in  common  language,  employed  by  Milton 
and  Dryden,  after  Descartes,  as  before  liim  by  Sidney, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Hooker,  etc.,  the  meaning  is  Pla- 
tomc."  ^ir  w.  Hamilton. 

Abstract  Idea,  AsBodation  of  Ideas,  etc.  See  under  Ab- 
stract, Association,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Notion  ;  conception ;  thought ;  sentiment ;  fan- 
cy ;  image  ;  perception ;  impression  ;  opinion ;  belief ; 
observation;  judgment;  consideration;  view;  design; 
intention  ;  purpose  ;  plan  ;  model ;  pattern.  There  is 
scarcely  any  other  word  which  is  subjected  to  such  abu- 
sive treatment  as  is  the  word  idea,  in  the  very  general 
and  inaiscrimmate  way  in  which  it  is  employed,  as  it  is 
used  variously  to  signify  almost  any  act,  state,  or  content 
of  thought. 

I-de'_al  (t-de'al),  a.  \Jj.idealis:  cf.F.  ideal.']  1.  Ex- 
isting in  idea  or  thought ;  conceptional ;  intellectual ; 
mental ;  as,  ideal  knowledge. 


2.  Reaching  an  imaginary  standard  of  excellence ;  fit 

for  a  model ;  faultless ;  as,  ideal  beauty.  Byron. 

There  will  always  be  a  wide  interval  between  practical  and 

ideal  excellence.  liambler. 

3.  Existing  in  fancy  or  imagination  only ;  visionary  ; 
unreal.     "  Planning  ideai  commonwealths. "        Southey. 

4.  Teaching  the  doctrine  of  idealism  ;  as,  the  ideal 
theory  or  philosophy. 

5.  (Math.)  Imaginary. 

Syn.  —  Intellectual ;  mental ;  visionary ;  fanciful ;  im- 
aginary ;  unreal ;  impracticable  ;  Utopian. 

I-de'al  (i-de'al),  n.  A  mental  conception  regarded  as  a 
standard  of  perfection ;  a  model  of  excellence,  beauty,  etc. 

The  ideal  is  to  be  attained  by  selecting  and  assembling  in  one 
whole  the  beauties  and  perfections  which  are  usually  seen  in 
different  individuals,  excluding  everything  defective  or  un- 
seemly, so  as  to  form  a  type  or  model  of  the  species.  Thus,  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  is  the  ideal  of  the  beauty  and  proportion  of 
the  human  frame.  Fleming. 

Beau  ideal.    See  Beau  ideal. 
I-de'a-leS3  ( t-de'a-lgs),  a.    Destitute  of  an  idea. 
I-de'al-ism  (-al-Iz'm),  n.    [Cf.  p.  ideaHsme.]    1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  ideal. 

2.  Conceptions  of  the  ideal ;  imagery. 

3.  (Philos.)  The  system  or  theory  that  denies  the 
existence  of  material  bodies,  and  teaches  that  we  have 
no  rational  grounds  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  anything 
but  ideas  and  their  relations. 

l-de'al-lst,  n.  [Cf.  E.  idealiste.2  1.  One  who  ideal- 
izes ;  one  who  forms  picturesque  fancies ;  one  given  to 
romantic  expectations. 

2.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  idealism. 

I-de'al-ls'tic  (-is'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  idealists 
or  their  theories. 

I'de-al'1-ty    (i'de-alt-tf ),  n. ;  pi.   iDEAXniES   (-tiz). 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ideal. 

2.  The  capacity  to  form  ideals  of  beauty  or  perfection. 

3.  (Phren.)  The  conceptive  faculty. 
I-de'al-1-za'tIon  (t-de'al-i-za'shtin),  n.    1.  The  act  or 

process  of  idealizing. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  The  representation  of  natural  objects, 
scenes,  etc.,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  their  most  impor- 
tant characteristics  ;  the  study  of  the  ideal. 

I-de'al-ize  (i-de'al-Iz),  ■;;.  t.  limp.  &  p.p.  Idealized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iDEAXizmo  (-i'zing).]  1.  To  make 
ideal ;  to  give  an  ideal  form  or  value  to  ;  to  attribute  ideal 
characteristics  and  excellences  to ;  as,  to  idealize  real  life. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  To  treat  in  an  ideal  manner.  See 
Idealization,  2. 

I-de'al-ize,  v.  i.     [Cf.  F.  idealiser.]    To  form  ideals. 

I-de'al-i'zer  (-i'zer),  n.    An  idealist. 

I-de'al-ly,  adv.  In  an  ideal  maimer ;  by  means  of 
ideas ;  mentally. 

I-de'a-lOg'ic  (i-de'a-15j'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
idealogue,  or  to  idealization. 

I-de'a-lOgue  ( t-de'a-log),  n.  [_Idea  +  -logue,  as  in  the- 
ologue :  cf.  F.  ideologue.']  One  given  to  fanciful  ideas  or 
theories ;  a  theorist ;  a  speculator,    [i?.]   3frs.  Browning. 

I-de'at   (t-de'at),   )  n.      [LL.   ideatum.      See    Idea.] 

I-de'ate  (-at),  )  (Metaph.)  The  actual  existence 
supposed  to  correspond  with  an  idea ;  the  correlate  in 
real  existence  to  the  idea  as  a  thought  existence. 

I-de'ate  (-at),  v.  t.  1.  To  form  in  idea ;  to  fancy.  \_R.] 
The  ideated  man  ...  as  he  stood  in  the  intellect  of  God. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  To  apprehend  in  thought  so  as  to  fix  and  hold  in  the 
mind;  to  memorize.     [iJ.] 

I'de-a'tlon  (i'de-a'shun),  n.  The  faculty  or  capacity 
of  the  mind  for  forming  ideas ;  the  exercise  of  this  capaci- 
ty ;  the  act  of  the  mind  by  which  objects  of  sense  are  ap- 
prehended and  retained  as  objects  of  thought. 

The  whole  mass  of  re.^idua  whicli  have  been  accumulated 
...  all  enter  now  into  the  process  of  ideation.         J.  D.  Moreil. 

I'de-a'tlon-al  (-a\),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by,  ideation. 

Certain  sensational  or  ideational  stimuli.     Blackw.  Mag. 

I'dem  (i'dSm),  pron.  or  adj.  [L.]  The  same ;  the 
same  as  above ;  —  often  abbreviated  id. 

I-den'tlC  (i-dgn'tik),  a.    Identical.    [Ols.']   Hudilras. 

I-den'tlc-al  (-ti-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  identigue.  See  Iden- 
tity.] 1.  The  same  ;  the  selfsame  ;  the  very  same;  not 
different ;  as,  the  identical  person  or  thing. 

1  can  not  remember  a  thing  that  happened  a  ye.ar  ago,  with- 
out a  conviction  .  .  .  that  I,  the  same  it/e^l^l'caZ  person  who  now 
remember  that  event,  did  then  exist.  Heid. 

2.  Uttering  sameness  or  the  same  truth  ;  expressing  in 
the  predicate  what  is  given,  or  obviously  implied,  in  the 
subject ;  tautological. 

When  you  say  body  is  solid,  I  say  that  you  make  an  identical 
proposition,  because  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  idea  of  body 
without  that  of  solidity.  Fleming. 

Identical  equation  l^lg.),  an  equation  which  is  true  for 
all  values  of  the  algebraic  symbols  which  enter  into  it. 

I-den'tlC-al-ly,  adv.  In  an  identical  manner;  with 
respect  to  identity.  ^'' Identically  the  sdoae."  Bp.War- 
burlon.     "  Identically  diSevent."    Boss. 

I-den'tlc-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
identical;  sameness. 

I-den'tl-Il'a-ble  (-ti-fi'a-b'I),  a.  Capable  of  being 
identified. 

l-den'ti-fl-ca'tlon  (i-dSn'tt-fT-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
identification.]  Tlie  act  of  ^identifying,  or  proving  to  be 
the  same  ;  also,  the  state  of  being  identified. 

I-den'ti-fy  (t-dSn'tl-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Identi- 
fied (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Identifying  (-fi'lng).]  [Cf. 
F.  identifier.  See  Identity,  and  -it.]  1.  To  make  to 
be  the  same  ;  to  unite  or  combine  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  one  ;  to  treat  as  being  one  or  having  the  same  pur- 
pose or  effect ;  to  consider  as  the  Same  in  any  relation. 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  identify  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple and  of  the  rulers.  D.  Ramsay. 

Let  us  identify,  let  us  incorporate  ourselves  with  the  people. 

Hurkc. 

2.  To  establish  the  identity  of;  to  prove  to  be  the 
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same  with  something  described,  claimed,  or  asserted  ;  as, 
to  identify  stolen  property. 

I-den'ti-Iy  (t-dgn'tl-fi),  v.  i.  To  become  the  same ;  to 
coalesce  in  interest,  purpose,  use,  effect,  etc.  \_Obs.  or  iJ.] 

An  enlightened  self-interest,  which,  when  well  understood, 
they  tell  us  will  identyy  with  an  interest  more  enlarged  and 
pubhc.  Burke. 

I-den'tism  (-tTz'm),  n.  [See  Identity.]  (Metaph.) 
The  doctrine  taught  by  Schelling,  that  matter  and  mind, 
and  subject  and  object,  are  identical  in  the  Absolute ;  — 
called  also  the  system  or  doctrine  of  identity. 

I-den'ti-ty  (-ti-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Identities  (-t'lz).  [E.  iden- 
iite,  LL.  identitas,  fr.  L.  idem  the  same,  from  the  root  of 
is  he,  that ;  cf.  Skr.  idam  this.  Cf.  Item.]  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  identical,  or  the  same ;  sameness. 

Identity  is  a  relation  between  our  cognitions  of  a  thing  not 
between  things  themselves.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  the  same  with  something 
described  or  asserted,  or  of  possessing  a  character 
claimed  ;  as,  to  establish  the  identity  of  stolen  goods. 

3.  (Math.)  An  identical  equation. 

I'de-0-  (i'de-6-).  A  combining  form  from  the  Gr.  ISea, 
an  idea. 

rde-0-gen'lc-al  (i'de-o-jen'I-kal),  a.  Of  or  relating 
to  ideogeny. 

I'de-og'e-ny  (-Sj'e-nj?),  n.  lldeo-  -f-  -gem/,  from  the 
same  root  as  Gr.  yeVeo-is,  birth :  cf.  F.  ideogenie.']  The 
science  which  treats  of  the  origin  of  ideas. 

I-de'O-gram  (t-de'o-gram),  n.  \_Ideo- -\- -gram ;  ct. 
F.  zdeogramme.j  1.  An  original,  pictorial  element  of 
writing ;  a  kind  of  hieroglyph  expressing  no  sound,  but 
only  an  idea. 

Ideograms  may  be  defined  to  be  pictures  intended  to  represent 
either  thmgs  or  thoughts.  /.  Taylor  (The  Alphabet). 

You  might  even  have  a  history  without  language  written  or 
spoken,  by  means  of  laeograms  and  gesture.  J.  Peile. 

2.  A  symbol  used  for  convenience,  or  for  abbreviation ; 
as,  1,  2,  3,  -f-,  — ,  X,  $,  §,  etc. 

3.  A  phonetic  symbol ;  a  letter. 
I-de'0-graph  (-grat),  n.    Same  as  Ideogram. 
I'de-o-graph'lc  (I'de-S-grSflk ;  277),  I  a.   [Cf.  F.  idi- 
I'de-o-graph'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )     ographigue.'] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ideogram  ;  representing  ideas 
by  symbols,  independently  of  sounds;  as,  9  represents 
not  the  word  "  nine,"  but  the  idea  of  the  number  itself. 

—  I'de-o-graph'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

I'de-O-graph'ics  (-Tks),  n.  The  system  of  writing  in 
ideograpliic  characteis  ;  also,  anything  so  written. 

I'de-Og'ra-phy  (-og'ra-fj;?),  n.  The  representation  of 
ideas  independently  of  sounds,  or  in  an  ideographic  man- 
ner, as  sometimes  is  done  in  shorthand  writing,  etc. 

I'de-0-log'ic-al  (-6-loj'i-kal),  a.    [Cf.  F.  ideologiq 
Of  or  pertaining  to  ideology. 

Fde-ol'o-gist  (-Sl'o-jist),  n.  One  who  treats  of  ideas; 
one  who  theorizes  or  idealizes ;  one  versed  in  the  science 
of  ideas,  or  who  advocates  the  doctrines  of  ideology. 

I'de-ol'o-gy  (-jy ),  n.  lldeo-  -j-  -logy :  cf.  P.  ideologie."] 

1.  The  science  of  ideas.  Stewart, 

2.  (Metaph.)  A  theory  of  the  origin  of  ideas  which 
derives  them  exclusively  from  sensation. 

(j^^  By  a  double  blunddr  in  philosophy  and  Greek, 
ideologie  .  .  .  has  in  France  become  the  name  peculiarly 
distinctive  of  thut  philosophy  of  mind  which  exclusively 
derives  our  knowledge  from  sensation.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

I'de-O-mo'tion  (i'de-o-mo'shiin),  n.  (Physiol.)  An 
ideo-motor  movement. 

I'de-O-mo'tor  (-mo'ter),  a.  [J uV-1.  -)-  motor.7-  '.Phc> 
iol.)  Applied  to  those  actic  >,  or  muBcvlar  movements, 
which  are  automatic^  or;  -ssions  of  dominant  ideas, 
rather  than  the  res'-.t  of  distinct  volitional  efforts,  as 
the  act  cf  exprK.''^g  the  thoughts  in  speech,  or  in  writ- 
ing, while  ihe  '"^-lid  is  occupied  in  the  composition  of  the 
sentence.  -^      Carpev  ier. 

Ides  (idz),  ».  pi.  [L.  idus:  of.  F.  ides.]  (Anc.  Bum. 
Calendar)  The  fifteenth  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and 
October,  and  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  other  luonths. 

Tlie  ides  of  March  remember.  Shak. 

(J^^  Eight  days  in  each  month  often  pass  by  this  name, 
but  only  one  strictly  receives  it,  the  others  being  called 
respectively  th«  daj' before  the  ides,  and  so  on,  backward, 
to  tlie  eighth  from  the  ides. 

Id'1-0-  (id'T-o-).  A  combining  form  from  the  Greek 
iSio!,  metin'mg  private,  personal,  peculiar,  distinct. 

Id'i-O-Wast  (id'i-S-bl5st),  n.  {idio-  -f  -blast.]  (Bot.) 
An  individual  cell,  differing  greatly  from  its  neighbors 
in  regard  to  size,  structure,  or  contents. 

II  Id'1-O-cra'slS  (-kra'sis),  n.     [NL.]     Idiocrasy. 

Id'1-OC'ra-sy  (Td'i-8k'ra-sy),re.  ;  pi.  Idiookasies  (-siz). 
lldio-  +  Gr.  Kpao-ts  a  mixture,  fr.  Kepavvvvai.  to  mix  :  cf. 
F.  idiocrasie.]  Peculiarity  of  constitution  ;  that  tem- 
perament, or  state  of  constitution,  which  is  peculiar  to 
a  person ;  idiosyncrasy. 

Id'i-0-crat'lc  (-o-krSt'Ik),  )  a.    Peculiar  in   constitu- 

Id'i-0-crat'ic-al  (-T-kal),  J  tiou  or  temperament ; 
idiosynor.atic. 

Id'1-O-cy  (id'i-o-sjr),  n.  [From  idiot;  cf.  Gr.  ISiiaTeCa 
uiicouthness,  want  of  education,  fr.  i8c(in)s.  See  Idiot, 
and  cf.  Idiotcy.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  an 
idiot ;  absence,  or  marked  deficiency,  of  sense  and  intel- 
ligence. 

I  will  undertake  to  convict  a  man  of  idioci/,  if  he  can  not  see 
the  proof  that  three  angles  of  a  triangle  nrc  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  >'.  JI".  Jioberlson. 

Id'1-O-Oy-Cloph'a-nOUS  (Td'T-o-st-klSt'il-ntis),  o.  lldio- 
-i-  Gr.  tiixAos  circle  -|-  (|>ai'i'6a8at  to  appeiu-.]  (Cryslal- 
loq.)  Same  as  Idiophanous. 

Id'1-o-e-lec'trlc  (-e-lPk'trTk),  a.  lldio- 4- electric : 
cf.  F.  idioiicctrique.]  (Physics)  Electric  by  virtue  of  its 
own  peculiar  properties ;  capable  of  becoming  electrified 
by  friction  ;  —  opposed  to  anvleclric.  —  n.  An  idioeleo- 
trio  substance. 

Id'l-0-g_raph  (Td'T-6-grAf),  n.  [Gr.  iSt6ypa<l>ot  auto- 
graphic; iSi05  one's  own -f  ypat^tii/  to  write]  A  niorll 
or  signature  peculiai-  to  an  individual ;  a  trade-mark. 
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IDIOGRAPHIC 

U''l-0-graph'ic  (Td'T-o-grSf  ik), )  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

M'1-O-graph'iC-al  (-i-kal),  )      to  an  idiograph. 

Id'l-Ol'a-try  (td'i-ol'a-try),  n.  \_Idio-  +  Gr.  karpevetv 
to  worship.]     Self-worship  ;  excessive  self-esteem. 

Id'l-om  (id'i-um),  n.  [F.  idiome,  L.  idionia,  fr.  Gr. 
(£tu>|ua,  fr.  l&Mvv  to  make  a  person's  own,  to  make  proper 
or  peculiar,  fr.  iSios  one's  own,  proper,  peculiar ;  prob. 
akin  to  the  reflexive  pronoun  oil,  oi,  e,  and  to  eds,  os,  one's 
own,  L.  suus,  and  to  E.  so.']  1.  The  syntactical  or  struc- 
tural form  peculiar  to  any  language ;  the  genius  or  cast 
of  a  language.  ■ 

Idiom  mav  be  employed  Ibosely  and  figuratively  as  a  syno- 
nym of  language  or  dialect,  but  in  its  proper  sense  it  signifies 
She  totality  of  the  general  rules  of  construction  which  cliaracter- 
ize  the  syntax  of  a  particular  language  and  distinguish  it  from 
other  tongues.  <?.  P.  Marsh. 

By  idiom  is  meant  the  use  of  words  which  is  preuliar  to  a 
particular  language.  J-  H.  Newman. 

He  followed  their  language  [the  Latin],  but  did  not  comply 
with  the  idiom  of  ours.  Dryden. 

2.  An  expression  conforming  or  appropriate  to  the 
peculiar  structural  form  of  a  language  ;  in  extended  use, 
an  expression  sanctioned  by  usage,  havi  jg  a  sense  pecul- 
iar to  itself  and  not  agreeing  with  the  logical  sense  of 
its  structural  form ;  also,  the  phrase  forms  peculiar  to  a 
particular  author. 

Some  that  with  care  true  eloquence  shall  teach, 
And  to  just  idioms  fix  our  doubtful  speech.  Prior. 

Sometimes  we  identify  the  words  with  the  object  —  though 
by  courtesy  of  idiom  rather  than  in  strict  propriety  of  language. 

Coleridge. 

Every  good  writer  has  much  idiom.  Landor. 

It  is  not  by  means  of  rules  that  such  idioms  as  the  following 

are  made  current :   "  I  can  mal-e  nothing  of  it."  *'  He  treats  his 

subject /iO'/ie."    Dryden.    "  It  is  that  within  us  that  mai-es /or 

righteousness."    M.  Arnold.  Gostwick  {Eng.  Oram.). 

3.  Dialect ;  a  variant  form  of  a  language. 

Syn.  —  Dialect.  —  Idiom,  Dialect.  The  idioms  of  a 
language  belong  to  its  very  structure ;  its  dialects  are 
varieties  of  expression  ingrafted  upon  it  in  different  lo- 
calities or  by  different  professions.  Each  county  of  Eng- 
land has  some  peculiarities  of  dialect.,  and  so  have  most 
of  the  professions,  while  the  great  idioms  of  the  language 
are  everywhere  the  same.    See  IjANGUAGE. 

Id'1-O-mat'lc  (id'T-o-mSt'ik),  I  a.     [Gr.  ISiMjaaTi/cds.] 

Ifi'l-O-mat'ic-al  (-I-kal),  J    Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 

conforming  to,  the  mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  a  lan- 
guage ;  as,  an  idiomatic  meaning ;  an  idiomatic  phrase. 
— Id'i-0-mat'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Id'1-O-mor'phic  (-mSr'f Ik),  a.    Idiomorphous. 

Id'l-O-mor'phpus  (-mSr'fiis),  a.  [Gr.  iSidyaopcJios  of 
peculiar  form  ;  tScos  peculiar  -f-  iiop4>V  form.]  1.  Hav- 
ing a  form  of  its  own. 

2.  (Crystallog.)  Appearing  in  distinct  crystals;  —  said 
of  the  mineral  constituents  of  a  rock. 

Id'l-O-mus'CU-lar  (-miis'kii-ler),  a.  \Idio-  -j-  muscu- 
lar.'] (Physiol.)  AppUed  to  a  semipermanent  contrac- 
tion of  a  muscle,  produced  by  a  mechanical  irritant. 

Id'l-O-pa-thet'lO  (-pa-thgt'ik),  a.    Idiopathic.     [R.] 

Id'1-O-path'lc  (-pSth'Ik),  1  a.     [Cf.  E.  idiopathique.] 

Id'1-O-patll'iC-al  (-T-knl),  )  (Med.)  Pertaining  to  idi- 
opathy ;  characterizing  a  disease  arising  primarily,  and 
not  in  consequence  of  some  other  disease  or  injury  ;  ^ 
opposed  to  symptomatic,  sympathetic,  and  traumatic. 
— Id'1-o-path'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Id'1-op'a-thy  _  (id'i-5p'a-thj),  n. ;  pi.  Idiopathibs 
(-thiz).  [Gr.  ISiOTTaflcia ;  cSios  proper,  peculiar  + 
•noBeXv.  n-atrxe'i',,  to  suffer :  cf.  E.  idiopothie.]  1.  A  pe- 
culiar, uj  iniiividuajl/  characteristic  or  affection. 

All  men  are  so  --.U  o£  their  oi^jfancies  and  idiopathies,  that 
they  scarce  have  the  civility  to  inVrchange  any  words  with  a 
Etr.inger.  j)r.  H.  More. 

2.  (Med.)  A  morbid  state  or  conditicn  not  preceded 
or  occasioned  by  any  other  disease ;  a  i>»1inaiy  disease. 

Id'l-Oph'a-nOUS  (-3f'a-nus),  a.  ildio-  +  ^aiVecrflai  to 
appear.]  (C'ri/slallog.)  Exhibiting  interference  figures 
without  the  aid  of  a  polariscope,  as  cert.iin  crystals. 

Id'i-O-plasm  (id'i-o-p)3z'm),  n.   (Biol. )  Same  as  iDio- 

PLASMA. 

II  Id'i-0-plas'ma  (-plSz'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  loior prop- 
er, peculiar  +  TrAacr/ua  a  form,  mold.]  (Biol.)  That  por- 
tion of  the  cell  protoplasm  which  is  the  seat  of  all  active 
changes,  and  which  carries  on  the  function  of  hereditary 
transmission ;  —  distinguished  from  the  other  portion, 
which  Is  termed  nutritive  plasma.    See  Htgroplasm. 

Id'1-O-re-pul'slve  (-re-pQl'sTv),  a.  [Idio-  +  repttlsive.] 
Repulsive  by  itself ;  as,  the  idiorepulsive  power  of  heat. 

M'i-0-syn'cra-sy  (-sln'kra^sjr),  n. ;  pi.  iDiosruoRA- 
BIES  (-siz).  [Gr.  L&iotTvyKpacrCa ;  l&ios  proper,  peculiar 
-\-  <TvyKpaa-Ls  a  mixing  together,  fr.  miyKepavvvvai  to  mix 
together ;  cnJv  with  +  Kepavvvvai  to  mix  ;  cf.  E.  idiosyn- 
crasie.  See  Idiom,  and  Ceasis.]  A  peculiarity  of  phys- 
ical or  mental  constitution  or  temperament ;  a  charac- 
teristic belonging  to,  and  distinguishing,  an  individual ; 
characteristic  susceptibility ;  idiocrasy ;  eccentricity. 

.'^Mipdividualmind  .  .  .  takes  its  tone  from  the  idiosimcra. 
ties  01  the  body.  /.  Taylor. 

Id'1-O-syn-crat'Ic  (-sTn-krat'Tk),  )  a.    Of  peculiar  tem- 

Id'I-p-syn-crat'lc-al  (-i-kal),  }  per  or  disposition ; 
belonging  to  one's  peculiar  and  individual  character 

Id'l-Ot  (Tdl-ot),  re.  [F.  idiot,  L.  idiota  an  uneducated, 
ignorant,  lU-mformed  person,  Gr.  iSiti-n)!,  also  and  orig., 
a  private  person,  not  holding  public  office,  fr.  iSios  prop- 
er, peculiar.  See  Idiom.]  1.  A  man  in  private  station, 
as  distmguished  from  one  holding  a  public  office.    [06s.] 

St.  Austin  affirmed  that  the  plain  places  of  Scripture  are  suffi- 
cient to  all  laics,  and  all  idiots  or  private  persons.      Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  An  unlearned,  ignorant,  or  simple  person,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  educated ;  an  ignoramus.     [Ofts.] 

Christ  was  received  of  idiots,  of  the  vulgar  people,  and  of  the 
eimpler  sort,  while  he  was  rejected,  despised,  and  persecuted 
even  to  death  by  the  high  priests,  lawyers,  scribes,  doctors,  and 
rabbis.  c.  Blount. 

3.  A  human  being  destitute  of  the  ordinary  intel- 
lectual powers,  whether  congenital,  developmental,  or 
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accidental;  commonly,  a  person  without  understanding 
from  birth  ;  a  natural  fool ;  a  natural ;  an  innocent. 
Life  .  ■.  .  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing.  Shah. 

4.  A  fool ;  a  simpleton  ;  —  a  term  of  reproach. 

Weenest  thou  make  an  idiot  of  our  dame  ?    Chaucer. 

Id'1-Ot-cy  (id'i-ot-sy),  n.    [Cf .  Idioct.]    Idiocy.    [JJ.] 

Id'1-Ot-ed  (-ot-5d),  a.  Rendered  idiotic ;  befooled. 
[iJ.]  Tennyson. 

Id'l-O-ther'miC  (Id'i-o-ther'mTk),  a.  lldio-  -f  ther- 
mic] Self-heating ;  warmed,  as  the  body  of  an  animal, 
by  processes  going  on  within  itself. 

Id'1-Ot'lc  (-ot'ik),       )  a.  _  [L.  idioticus  ignorant,  Gr. 

Id'i-Ot'iC-al  (-T-kal),  )  ISimtikos  :  cf.  F.  idiotique. 
See  Idiot.]     1.  Common ;  simple.     \_Obs.]      Blackwall. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  an  idiot;  characterized  by 
idiocy ;  foolish  ;  fatuous ;  as,  an  idiotic  person,  speech, 
laugh,  or  action. 

Id'1-Ot'ic-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  idiotic  manner. 

Id'i-Ot'i-COn  (-ot'i-kon),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iSiwriKOs 
belonging  to  a  private  man,  private.  See  Idiot.]  -  A 
dictionary  of  a  particular  dialect,  or  of  the  words  and 
phrases  peculiar  to  one  part  of  a  country  ;  a  glossary. 

Id'i-Ot-ish  (id'i-5t-Tsh),  a.    Like  an  idiot ;  foolish. 

Id'l-ot-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  [F.  idiotisme,  L.  idiotismus 
the  way  or  fashion  of  a  private  person,  the  common  or 
vulgar  manner  of  speaking,  Gr.  iStwritr^uds,  fr.  tStajTifeii/ 
to  put  into  or  use  common  language,  fr.  tSiii-n)!.  See 
Idiot.]  1.  An  idiom  ;  a  form,  mode  of  expression,  or 
signification,  peculiar  to  a  language. 

Scholars  sometimes  give  terminations  and  idiotisms,  suitable 
to  their  native  language,  unto  words  newly  invented.    M.  Hale. 

2.  Lack  of  knowledge  or  mental  capacity ;  idiocy ; 
foolishness. 

Worse  than  mere  ignorance  or  idioiism.    Shaftesbury. 
The  running  that  adventure  is  the  greatest  idiotism.  Hammond. 

Id'1-Ot-lze  (-Iz),  V.  i.    To  become  stupid.     [J?.] 

Id'1-Ot-ry  (-r^),  n.     Idiocy.     [J?.]         Bp.  'Warburton. 

I'dle  (i'd'l),  a.  ICompar.  Idler  (i'dler) ;  siiperl. 
Idlest  (i'dlSst).]  [OE.  idel,  AS.  idel  vain,  empty,  use- 
less ;  akin  to  OS.  idal,  D.  ijdel,  OHG.  ital  vain,  empty, 
mere,  G.  eitel,  Dan.  &  Sw.  idel  mere,  pure,  and  prob.  to 
Gr.    i^apd;  clear,   pure,   aXSeiv  to   burn.     Of.   Ether.] 

1.  Of  no  account ;  useless ;  vain ;  trifling  ;  unprofit- 
able; thoughtless;  silly;  barren.  "  Deserts  idZe."  Sfiak. 

Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account 

thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment.  Matt.  xii.  36. 

Down  their  idle  weapons  dropped.  3Iilton. 

This  idle  story  became  important.  Macaulay. 

2.  Not  called  into  active  service ;  not  turned  to  ap- 
propriate use  ;  unemployed  ;  as,  idle  hours. 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  uphung.        Milton. 

3.  Not  employed ;  unoccupied  with  business  ;  inactive ; 
doing  nothing ;  as,  idle  workmen. 

Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle  ?    Matt.  xx.  6. 

4.  Given  to  rest  and  ease ;  averse  to  labor  or  employ- 
ment ;  lazy ;  slothful ;  as,  an  idle  fellow. 

5.  Light-headed;  foolish.     [_Obs.]  Ford. 
Idle  pulley  (Mack.),  a  pulley  that  rests  upon  a  belt  to 

tighten  it ;  a  pulley  that 


only  guides  a  belt  and 
is  not  used  to  transmit 
power. — Idle  wheel 
(Mach.),  a  gear  wheel 
placed  between  two 
others,  to  transfer  mo- 
tion from  one  to  the 
other  without  changing 
the  direction  of  revolu- 
tion. —  In  idle,  in  vain. 
[06s.]  "  God  sajth,  thou 
Shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thy  Lord  God  in  idle."  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  Unoccupied ;  unemployed ;  vacant ;  inactive ; 
indolent ;  sluggish ;  slothful ;  useless  ;  ineffectual ;  futile ; 
frivolous ;  vam  ;  trifling ;  unprofitable ;  unimportant.  — 
Idle,  Indolent,  Lazt.  A  propensity  to  inaction  is  ex- 
pressed by  each  of  these  words ;  they  differ  in  the  cause 
and  degree  of  this  characteristic.  Indolent  denotes  an 
habitual  love  of  ease,  a  settled  dislike  of  movement  or 
effort ;  idle  is  opposed  to  busy,  and  denotes  a  dislike  of 
eon<in!(0«;s  exertion.  Lasy  is  a  stronger  and  more  con- 
temptuous term  than  indolent. 

I'dle,  V.  i.  ^imp.  &p.  p.  Idled  (i'd'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Idling  (i'dling).]  To  lose  or  spend  time  in  inaction, 
or  without  being  employed  in  business.  Shah. 

I'dle,  V.  t.  To  spend  in  idleness ;  to  waste  ;  to  con- 
sume ;  —  often  followed  by  away ;  as,  to  idle  away  an 
hour  or  a  day. 

I'dle-head'ed  (i'd'l-hed'gd),  a.  1.  Foolish;  stupid. 
[06s.]     "The  superstitious  j'rfZe-Aearferf  eld."  Shah. 

2.  Delirious ;  infatuated.     \_Obs.]  VEstrange. 

I'dle-neSS,  n.  [AS.  Melnes.]  The  condition  or  qual- 
ity of  being  idle  (in  the  various  senses  of  that  word) ;  use- 
lessness  ;  fruitlessness ;  triviality ;  inactivity  ;  laziness. 

Syn.  —  Inaction  ;  indolence ;  sluggishness ;  sloth. 

I'dle-pat'ed  (-pat'Sd),  a.  Idle-headed ;  stupid.  [06s.] 

I'dler  (i'dler),  n.  1.  One  who  idles  ;  one  who  spends 
his  time  in  inaction  ;  a  lazy  person  ;  a  sluggard. 

2.  (Naut.)  One  who  has  constant  day  duties  on  board 
ship,  and  keeps  no  regular  watch.  Totten. 

3.  (Mach.)  An  idle  wheel  or  pulley.  See  under  Idle. 
I'dless  1  (i'dles),  n.  Idleness.  \_Archaic]  "  In 
I'dlesse)     ydlesse."  Spenser. 

And  an  idlesse  all  the  day 

Beside  a  wandering  stream.      Mrs.  Browning. 

I'dly  (i'diy),  adv.  In  an  idle  manner ;  ineffectually ; 
vainly;  lazily;  carelessly;  (06s.)  foolishly. 

Id'0-crase  (Td'6-kras ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  ctSot  form  -f 
Kpa<7ts  mixture,  fr.  xepavvvvai  to  mix  ;  cf.  F.  idocrase.] 
(Min.)  Same  as  Vesitvianite. 

I'dpl  (i'dSl),  n.  [OE.  idole,  F.  idole,  L.  idolum,  fr. 
Gr.  eiSoikov,  fr.  elSos  that  which  is  seen,  the  form,  shape, 
figure,  fr.  iSelv  to  see.     See  Wrr,  and  cf.  Eidolon.^ 
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I'   FAITH 

1.  An  image  or  representation  of  anything.    [_Obs.]        ^H 

Do  her  adore  with  sacred  reverence,  ^B 

As  th'  idol  of  her  maker's  great  magnificence.    Spenser, 

2.  An  image  of  a  divinity;  a  representation  or  symbol 
of  a  deity  or  any  other  being  or  thing,  made  or  used  as 

an  object  of  worsliip ;  a  similitude  of  a  false  god.  ^H 

That  they  should  not  worship  devils,  and  idols  of  gold.  ^H 

£ev.  ix.  20.     ^| 

3.  That  on  which  the  affections  are  strongly  (often 
excessively)  set ;  an  object  of  passionate  devotion ;  a  per- 
son or  thing  greatly  loved  or  adored. 

The  soldier's  god  and  people's  idol.  Denham, 

4.  A  false  notion  or  conception  ;  a  fallacy.        Bacon. 

The  idols  of  preconceived  opinion.  Coleridge. 

X'do-las'tre  (I'dS-lSs'ter),  n.  [OF.,  for  idolatre.]  An 
idolater.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

I-dol'a-ter  ( t -d_51'a-ter),  n.  [F.  idolatre :  cf .  L.  idolola- 
ires,  Gr.  etSwAoAarpTj?.  See  Idolatry.]  1.  A  worshiper 
of  idols  ;  one  who  pays  divine  honors  to  images,  statues, 
or  representations  of  anything  made  by  hands  ;  one  who 
worships  as  a  deity  that  which  is  not  God  ;  a  pagan. 

2.  AJi  adorer  ;  a  great  admirer. 

Jonson  was  an  idolater  of  the  ancients.    Bp.  Hurd. 

I-dol'a-tress  (-trEs),  n.    A  female  worshiper  of  idols. 

I'do-lat'ric-al  (!'do-lSt'ri-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  idolairique.\ 
Idolatrous.     [06s.] 

I-dol'a-trlze  (i-dSl'a^triz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Idola- 
TRIZED  (-trizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Idolatrizinq  (-tri'zing).] 
To  worship  idols  ;  to  pay  idolatrous  worship. 

I-dol'a-trlze,  v.  t.    To  make  an  idol  of ;  to  idolize. 

I-dol'a-trous  (-trus),  a.     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  idol- 
atry ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  idolatry  ;  given  to  idola- 
try or  the  worship  of  false  gods  ;  as,  idolatrous  sacrifices. 
[Josiah]  put  down  the  idolatrous  priests.    2  Kings  xxiii.  5. 

2.  Consisting  in,  or  partaking  of,  an  excessive  attach- 
ment or  reverence ;  as,  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  an- 
tiquity. 

I-dol'a-trous-ly,  adv.    In  an  idolatrous  manner. 

I-dol'a-try  (-trj),  n.  ;pl.  Idolatries  (-trXz).  [P.  idol&- 
trie,  LL.  idolatria,  L.  idololatria,  fr.  Gr.  etSmAoAaTpci'o; 
etSia\ov  idol  -)-  Xarpeia  service.]  1.  The  worship  of 
idols,  images,  or  anything  which  is  not  God;  the  worship 
of  false  gods. 

His  eye  surveyed  the  dark  idolatries 

Of  alienated  Judah.  Milton. 

2.  Excessive  attachment  or  veneration  for  anything; 
respect  or  love  which  borders  on  adoration.  Shah. 

I'dol-lsh  (i'dSl-Tsh),  a.    Idolatrous.     [06s.]    Milton. 

I'dOl-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.    The  worship  of  idols.     [06s.] 

I'dol-lst,  n.    A  worshiper  of  idols.     [06s.]       3filton. 

I'dol-ize  (-iz),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Idolized  (-Izd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Idolizing  (-i'zing).]  1.  To  make  an  idol  of ; 
to  pay  idolatrous  worship  to ;  as,  to  idolize  the  sacred 
bull  in  Egypt. 

2.  To  love  to  excess ;  to  love  or  reverence  to  adoration  ; 
as,  to  idolize  gold,  children,  a  hero. 

I'dol-lze,  V.  i.    To  practice  idolatry.     [iJ.] 

To  idolize  after  the  manner  of  Egypt.       Fairbaim. 

I'dol-i'zer  (-i'zer),  n.  One  who  idolizes  or  loves  to  the 
point  of  reverence  ;  an  idolater. 

l-dol'0-clast  (i-dol'o-klSst),  n.  [Gr.  elSaiXov  idol  -f- 
KAai' to  break.]     A  breaker  of  idols ;  an  iconoclast. 

l-dol'0-graph'ic-al  (-grSf'I-kal),  a.  [Idol  +  -graph.'] 
Descriptive  of  idols.     IB.]  Southey. 

I'dol-ous  (i'dol-iis),  a.    Idolatrous.     [06s.]         Bale. 

I-dO'ne-OUS  (t-do'ne-iis),  a.  [L.  idonetts.]  Appro- 
priate ;  suitable ;  proper ;  fit ;  adequate.     [iJ.] 

An  ecclesiastical  benefice  .  .  .  ought  to  be  conferred  on  an 
idoneous  person.  AyliJ^'e. 

Id-or'gan  (Td-8r'gan),  n.  [Gr.  etSos  form  -j-  E.  or- 
gan.] (Biol.)  A  morphological  imit,  consisting  of  two 
or  more  plastids,  which  does  not  possess  the  positive 
character  of  the  person  or  stock,  in  distinction  from  the 
physiological  organ  or  biorgan.    See  Moephon. 

Id'ri-a-!ine   (Td'ri-a-lln),  I  n.      [Cf.     F.     idrialine.'] 

Id'ri-a-lite  (id'rT-a-lit),  I  (Min.)  A  bituminous 
substance  obtained  from  the  mercury  mines  of  Idria, 
where  it  occurs  mixed  with  cinnabar. 

Id'U-me'an  (id'fi-me'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an- 
cient Idumea,  or  Edom,  in  Western  Asia.  ^?i.  An  in- 
habitant of  Idumea ;  an  Edomite. 

I'dyl  (i'dil),  n.  [L.  idyllium,  Gr.  elBvXKiov,  fr.  eJSos 
form;  literally,  a  little  form  or  image  :  cf.  F.  idylle.  See 
Idol.]  A  short  poem  ;  properly,  a  short  pastoral  poem ; 
as,  the  idyls  of  Theocritus ;  also,  any  poem,  especially  a 
narrative  or  descriptive  poem,  written  in  an  elevated 
and  highly  finished  style  ;  also,  by  extension, -any  artless 
and  easily  flowing  description,  either  in  poetry  or  prose, 
of  simple,  rustic  life,  of  pastoral  scenes,  and  the  like. 
[Written  also  idyll.] 

Wordsworth's  solemn-thoughted  idyl.    Mrs.  drowning. 
His  [Goldsmith's]  lovely  idyl  of  the  Vicar's  home.  F.  Harrison. 

I-dyl11c  (i-dillTk),  a.     Of  or  belonging  to  idyls. 

1.  e.     Abbreviation  of  Latin  id  est,  that  is. 

If  (if),  conj.     [OE.  if,  gif,  AS.  gif ;  akin  to  OFries. 

W,  gef,   «/,   OS.   ef,  of,  D.   of,  or,  whether,   if,  G.   ob 

whether,  if,  OHG.  o6a,  ibu,  Icel.  ef,  Goth,  iba,  ibai,  an 

interrogative  particle ;  properly  a  case  form  of  a  noun 

meaning,  doubt  (cf.  OHG.  iba  doubt,  condition,  Icel.  if, 

ef,  ifi,  efi),  and  therefore  orig.  meaning,  on  condition 

that.]     1.  In  case  that ;  granting,  allowing,  or  supposing 

that ; — introducing  a  condition  or  supposition. 

Tisiphone.that  oft  hast  heard  my  prayer, 

Assist,  if  CEdipus  deserve  thy  care.  Pope 

//■thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that  these  stones  be 

made  bread.  Matt.  iv.  3. 

2.  Whether ;  —  in  dependent  questions. 

Uncertain  i/by  augury  or  chance.  Dryden. 

She  doubts  if  two  and  two  make  four.  Prior. 

Ab  If,  Bnt  If.    See  under  As,  But. 
I'  faith'  (I  f ath').     In  faith  ;  indeed ;  truly.        Shak. 
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I-lore'  (I-fer'),  adv.  [Corrupted  fr.  in  fere.'\  To- 
gether.    \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Ig'a-sn'rlc  (ig'a-su'rlk),  a.  [See  Igasurine.] 
iChem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  nux  vomica 
f  r  St.  Ignatius's  bean  ^  as,  igasuric  acid. 

Ig'a-SU'line  (ig'a-su'rlu  or  -ren),  n.  [Malay  igasura 
tae  nux  vomica.]  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  found  in  nux 
vomica,  and  extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

Ig'IOO  (Ig'loo),  n.     1.  An  Eskimo  snow  house. 

2.  {.Zo'dl.)  A  cavity,  or  excavation,  made  in  the  snow 
by  a  seal,  over  its  breathing  hole  in  the  ice. 

Ig-na'tlus  bean' (ig-na'shiis  ben').  {Bot.)  &ee  Saint 
Ignatius^s  bean,  under  Saint. 

Ig'ne-OUS  (ig'ne-us),  a.  [L.  igneus,  fr.  ignis  fire ; 
allied  to  Skr.  agyii,  Lith.  ugnis,  OSlav.  ogne.']  1.  Per- 
taining to,  or  having  the  nature  of,  fire ;  containing  fire  ; 
resembling  fire ;  as,  au  igneous  appearance. 

2.  (Geol.)  Resulting  from,  or  produced  by,  the  action 
of  fire  ;  as,  lavas  and  basalt  are  igneous  rocks. 

Ig-nes'cent  (Tg-n6s'sent),  a.  [L.  ignescens,  p.  pr.  of 
ignescere  to  become  inflamed,  fr.  ignis  fire :  cf.  F.  ig- 
nescent.l  Emitting  sparks  of  fire  when  struck  with 
steel ;  scintillating  ;  as,  ignescent  stones. 

Ig-nlc'O-llst  (ig-nik'o-list),  n.  [L.  ignis  fire  + 
colere  to  worship.]     A  worshiper  of  fire,     [i?.] 

Ig-nil'er-OUS  (Tg-nlfer-us),  a.  [L.  ignifer;  ignis 
fire -|-/en-e  to  bear.]    Producing  fire,     [if.]        Blount. 

Ig-nif 'lU-OUS  (-l\i-us),  a.  [L.  ignifluus  ;  ignis  fire  + 
fluere  to  flow.]    Flowing  with  fire.     [06s.]     Cockeram. 

Ig'ni-fy  (ig'ni-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Isnified 
^fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Iqnifting  (-fi'ing).]  [L.  ignis  fire 
-J-  -fy.\    To  form  into  fire.     [iJ.]  Stukeley. 

Ig-mg'e-nous  (ig-nlj'e-nus),  a.  [L.  ignigenus ;  ig- 
nis fire  +  genere,  gignere,  to  beget,  produce.]  Pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  fire,  as  lava.     [iJ.] 

Ig-nlp'O-tence  (-nlp'o-tens),  n.   Power  over  fire.   [iJ.] 

Ig-nlp'0-tent  (-tent),  a.  [li.  ignipotens ;  ignis  fire  -|- 
potens  powerful.]     Presiding  over  fire  ;  also,  fiery. 

Vulcan  is  called  the  power  ignipolent.  Pope. 

II  Ig'nls  fat'U-US  (Ig'nTs  fat'il-iis) ;  pi.  Iqnes  patiji 
{Ig'nez  f5t'u-i).  [L.  zpraii  fire +/ateus  foolish.  So  called 
in  allusion  to  its  tendency  to  mislead  travelers.]  1.  A 
phosphorescent  light  that  appears,  in  the  night,  over 
marshy  grounds,  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  de- 
composition of  animal  or  vegetable  substances,  or  by 
some  inflammable  gas  ;  —  popularly  called  also  Will- 
with-the-wisp,  or  Will-o'-the-wisp,  and  Jack-with-a-lan- 
tem,  or  Jack-o'-lantern. 

2.  Fig. :  A  misleading  influence ;  a  decoy. 

Scared  and  guided  by  the  ignis fatuus  of  popular  superstition. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Ig-nlte'  (ig-nif),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ignited  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Igniting.]  [L.  ignitus,  p.  p.  of  ignire  to  ig- 
nite, fr.  igiiis  fire.  See  iGNEons.]  1.  To  kindle  or  set 
on  fixe  ;  as,  to  ignite  paper  or  wood. 

2.  (Chem.)  To  subject  to  the  action  of  intense  heat ; 
to  heat  strongly ;  —  often  said  of  incombustible  or  in- 
fusible substances ;  as,  to  ignite  iron  or  platinum. 

Ig-nite',  V.  i.    To  take  fire ;  to  begin  to  bum. 

Ig-nit'1-ble  (-t-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  ignited. 

Ig-nl'tlon  (ig-nish'iin),  n.  [Cf.  P.  ignition.']  1.  The 
act  of  igniting,  kindling,  or  setting  on  fire. 

2.  The  state  of  being  ignited  or  kindled.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ig-nlt'or  (Tg-nit'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pro- 
duces ignition  ;  especially,  a  contrivance  for  igniting  the 
powder  in  a  torpedo  or  the  like.     [Written  also  igniter.'] 

Ig-nlV'O-mous  (ig-niv'S-miis),  a.  [L.  ignivomus; 
ignis  fire  -\-  vomere  to  vomit.]    Vomiting  fire.     [iJ.] 

Ig'no-bil'1-t^  (Ig'no-bTl'i-ty),  n.  [L.  ignobilitas: 
cf .  F.  ignobilite.]     Ignobleness.     [04s.]  Bale. 

Ig-noHble  (Tg-no'b'l),  a.  [L.  ignobilis ;  pref.  to- not 
-{-  nobilis  noble  :  cf .  F.  ignoble.  See  In-  not,  and  Noble, 
c]  1.  Of  low  birth  or  family ;  not  noble ;  not  illus- 
trious ;  plebeian ;  common ;  humble. 

I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent.  Skak. 

Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants.  Shak. 

2.  Not  honorable,  elevated,  or  generous ;  base. 

'T  is  but  a  base,  ignoble  mind, 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar.       Shak. 
Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife.       Gray. 

3.  {Zo'ol.)  Not  a  true  or  noble  falcon;  —  said  of  cer- 
tain hawks,  as  the  goshawk. 

Syn.  — Degenerate;  degraded;  mean;  base;  dishon- 
orable ;  reproachful ;  disgraceful ;  shameful ;  scandal- 
ous ;  infamous. 

Ig-noTjle,  V.  t.    To  make  ignoble.     \_Obs.]        Bacon. 

Ig-no'ble-ness,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  ignoble. 

Ig-no'bly,  adv.     In  an  ignoble  manner ;  basely. 

Ig'no-mln'i-ous  (Ig'no-mln'I-us ;  277),  a.     [L.  igno- 
miniosus :  cf.  F.  ignominieux.]     1.  Marked  with  igno- 
miny )  incurring  public  disgrace ;  dishonorable ;  shameful. 
Then  first  with  fear  surprised  and  sense  of  pain. 

Fled  ignominious.  Milton. 

2.  Deserving  ignominy  ;  despicable. 

One  single,  obscure,  ignominious  projector.        Swift. 

3.  Humiliating ;  degrading  ;  as,  an  ignominious  judg- 
ment or  sentence.  Macaulay. 

Ig'n0-min'i-0U8-Iy,  adv.  In  an  ignominious  manner  ; 
disgracefully  ;  shamefully  ;  ingloriously. 

Ig'no-min-y  (Tg'no-mTn-jf),  n. ;  pi.  Ignominies  (-Tz). 
[L.  tgnommia  ignominy  {i.  e.,  a  deprivation  of  one's  good 
name) ;  in-  not  -|-  nomen  name :  cf.  F.  ignominie.  See 
In-  not,  and  Name.]  1.  Public  disgrace  or  dishonor ;  re- 
proach; infamy. 

Their  generals  have  been  received  with  honor  after  their  de- 
tent i  yours  with  ignominy  after  conquest.  Addison. 
Vice  begins  in  mistake,  and  ends  in  ignominy.    Jlambler. 

Ignominy  is  tlic  infliction  of  such  evil  as  is  made  dislionorable, 
or  the  deprivation  of  such  good  as  is  made  honorable  by  the 
Commonwcaltli.  Hobbes. 

2.  An  act  deserving  disgrace  ;  an  infamous  act. 

Syn.  —  Opprobrium ;  reproach;  dishonor. 


I>ryden. 
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Ig'no-my  (Ig'no-mJ^),  n.    Ignominy.     [iS.  &  Obs.] 

I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignomy.  Shak. 

Ig'no-ra'mus  (Tg'no-ra'mus),  n.  [L.,  we  are  ignorant. 
See  Ignobe,]  1.  {Law')  We  are  ignorant ;  we  ignore ;  — 
being  the  word  formerly  written  on  a  bill  of  indictment 
by  a  grand  jury  when  there  was  not  sufiicient  evidence 
to  warrant  them  in  finding  it  a  true  bill.  The  phrase 
nowused  is,  "No  bill,"  "No  true  bill,"  or  "Not  found," 
though  in  some  jurisdictions  "Ignored  "  is  still  used. 

Wharton  {Law  Diet.).    Bum. 
2.  {pi.  Ignoramuses  (-ez).)  A  stupid,  ignorant  person  ; 
a  vain  pretender  to  knowledge  ;  a  dunce. 

An  ignoramus  in  place  and  power.  South. 

Ig'no-rance  (Ig'no-rans),  n.     [F.,  fr.  L.  ignoranlia.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  ignorant ;  the  want  of  knowl- 
edge in  general,  or  in  relation  to  a  particular  subject ; 
the  state  of  being  uneducated  or  uninformed. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven.      Shak. 

2.  {Theol.)  A  willful  neglect  or  refusal  to  acquire 
knowledge  which  one  may  acquire  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
have.  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Invincible  Ignorance  (TAeo^),  ignorance  beyond  the  in- 
dividual's control  and  for  which,  therefore,  he  is  not  re- 
sponsible before  God. 

Ig'no-rant  (-rant),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ignorans,  -antis,  p. 
pr.  of  ignorare  to  be  ignorant.  See  Ignore.]  1.  Desti- 
tute of  knowledge ;  uninstructed  or  uninformed ;  un- 
taught ;  unenUghtened. 

He  that  doth  not  know  those  things  which  are  of  use  for  him 
to  know,  is  but  an  ignorant  man,  whatever  he  may  know  be- 
sides. Tillotson. 

2.  Unacquainted  with  ;  unconscious  or  unaware  ;  — 
used  with  of. 

Ignorant  of  guilt,  I  fear  not  shame. 

3.  Unknown;  undiscovered.     \Obs.] 

Ignorant  concealment. 
Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ? 

4.  Resulting  from  ignorance  ;  foolish  ;  silly. 

His  shipping. 
Poor  ignorant  baubles  1  —  on  our  ternole  seas, 
Like  eggshells  moved. 
Syn.  —  Uninstructed ;   untaught ;  unenlightened ;  un- 
informed ;  unlearned  ;  unlettered  ;  illiterate.—  Ignorant, 
Illiterate.  Ignorant  denotes  want  of  knowledge,  either 
as  to  a  single  subject  or  information  in  general ;  illiterate 
refers  to  an  ignorance  of  letters,  or  of  knowledge  ac- 
quired by  reading  and  study.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  higher  classes  were  illiterate,  and  yet 
were  far  from  being  ignorant,  especially  in  regard  to  war 
and  other  active  pursuits. 

In  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears.  Shak. 

In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  not  only  the  learned  and  the 
wise,  but  the  ignorant  and  illiterate,  embraced  torment?  and 
death.  Tillut.^on. 

Ig'no-rant,  n.    A  person   untaught  or  uninfor  aed; 
one  unlettered  or  unskilled  ;  an  ignoramus. 
Did  I  for  this  take  pains  to  teach 
Our  zealous  ignorants  to  preach  ?  Denham. 

Ig'no-rant-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  spirit  of  those  who 
extol  the  advantage  of  ignorance ;  obscurantism. 

Ig'no-rant-ist,  n.  One  opposed  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge ;  an  obscurantist. 

Ig'no-rant-ly,  adv.  In  an  ignorant  manner ;  without 
knowledge  ;  inadvertently. 

Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto 
you.  Acts  xvii.  23. 

Ig-nore'  (Tg-nor'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ignored 
(-nord') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ignoring.]  [L.  ignorare;  pref. 
in-  not  -|-  the  root  of  gnarus  knowing,  noscere  to  become 
acquainted  with.  See  Know,  and  cf.  Narrate.]  1.  To 
be  ignorant  of  or  not  acquainted  with.     [Archaic] 

Philosophy  would  solidly  be  established,  if  men  would  more 
carefully  distinguish  those  things  that  they  know  from  those 
that  they  ignore.  Boyle. 

2.  {Law)  To  throw  out  or  reject  as  false  or  un- 
grounded ;  —  said  of  a  bill  rejected  by  a  grand  jury  for 
want  of  evidence.     See  Ignoramus. 

3.  Hence :  To  refuse  to  take  notice  of ;  to  shut  the  eyes 
to ;  not  to  recognize  ;  to  disregard  willfully  and  cause- 
lessly ;  as,  to  ignore  certain  facts ;  to  ignore  the  pres- 
ence of  an  objectionable  person. 

Ignoring  Italy  under  our  feet, 

And  seeing  things  before,  behind.    Jlrs.  Browning. 

Ig-nos'cl-ble  (Ig-nos'si-b'l),  a.  [L.  ignoscibilis,  fr. 
ignoscere  to  pardon,  lit.,  not  to  wish  to  know  ;  pref.  in- 
not  +  gnoscere,  noscere,  to  learn  to  know.  See  In-  not, 
and  Know.]    Pardonable.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Ig-note'  (ig-nof),  a.  [L.  ignotus ;  pref.  in-  not  + 
gnotus,  notus,  known,  p.  p.  of  gnoscere,  noscere,  to  learn 
to  know.]  Unknown.  [Obs.]  Sir  E.  Sandys.^  n.  One 
who  is  unknown.     Bp.  Hacket. 

I-g^a'na  (i-gwa'na ;  277),  n.     [Sp.  iguana,  from  the 
native  name  in  Hayti.    Cf.  Gua- 
na.]   (Zooi. )  Any  species  of  the  ^., 
genus  Iguana,  a  genus  of  large  '• 
American  lizards  of  the 
family  Iguanidx.    They 
are  arboreal  in  their  hab- 
its, usually  green  in  color, 
and    feed    chiefly    upon 
fruits. 

(!I^°"The  common  igua- 
na (/.  tuberculatn)  of  the 
West  Indies  and  South 
America  is  sometimes  five 
feet  long.  Its  flesh  is  high- 
ly prized  as  food.  The 
horned  igiiana  (/.  comnta) 
has  a  conical  horn  between  the  eyes. 

I-gua'nl-an  (-nT-an),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Resembling,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  iguana. 

I-gua'nid  (-nid),  a,    {Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Iguanoid. 


Iguana  (/.  tvbereulata). 


I-gna'no-don  (I-gwa'no-dSn),  n.  [Iguana  -f  Gr.  65ovs, 
oSoVtos,  a  tooth.]  {Baleon.)  A  genus 
of  gigantic  herbivorous  dinosaurs  hav- 
ing a  birdlike  pelvis  and  large  hind  legs 
with  three-toed  feet  capable  of  support- 
ing the  entire  body.  Its  teeth  resem- 
ble those  of  the  iguana,  whence  its  name. 
Several  species  are  known,  mostly  from 
the  Wealden  of  England  and  Europe. 
See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

I-gua'no-dont  (-dSnt),  a.  ^Paleon.) 
Like  or  pertaining  to  the  geiMs  Iguano- 
don.  -yi 

I-gua'noid    (-noid),  a.     [Iguana  -f  

-oid.]     {Zo'ol  )  'PeTtainiag  to  the  Igua-  rr„„,u  „Tr 
nidse.-n.     One  of  the  ituanidiB.  Tooth  of  _Iguaao- 

Ih-lang'-ih-lang'   (e-lang'-e-lang') , 
n.    [Malayan,  flower  of  flowers.]     A  rich,  powerful  per- 
fume, obtained  from  the  volatile  oil  of  the  flowers  of 
Cananga  odorata,  an  East  Indian  tree.      [Also  written 
ylang-ylang.] 

li  Ih-ram'  (e-ram'),  n.    The  peculiar  dress  worn  by 
pilgrims  to  Mecca. 
fil  (Ik),  pron.    [See  I.]    I.     [Obs.]    Piers  Plowman. 
^W^  The  Northern  dialectic  form  of  /,  in  Early  English, 
corresponding  to  ich  of  the  Southern. 

n-  (T1-).     A  form  of  the  prefixes  in-,  not,  and  in-,  in, 
among.     See  In-. 
lie  (11),  n.   [AS.  egl.]  Ear  of  corn.   [Obs.']  Ainsworth. 
ne,  n.    [See  Aisle.]    An  aisle.    [Obs.]  M.  Sivinburne. 
lie,  n.     [See  Isle.]     An  isle.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

Il'e-ac  (il'e-Sk),  a.    [See  Ileum.]    1.  {Anai.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  ileum.     [Written  also  iliac] 
2.  See  Iliac,  1.     [P.] 
neac  passion.    (Med.)   See  Ileus. 
Il'e-0-cae'cal   (il'e-6-se'kal),   a.     [Ileum  -j-  cascal.'] 
{Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  ileum  and  caecum. 

Il'e-0-COl'ic  (-kol'ik),  a.  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the 
ileum  and  colon ;  as,  the  ileocolic,  or  ileocsecal,  valve,  a 
valve  where  the  ileum  opens  into  the  large  intestine. 

II  U'e-um  (il'e-tSm),  n.     [L.  He,  ileum,  ilium,  pi.  ilia, 
groin,  flank.]  1.  {Anal.)  The  last,  and  usually  the  longest, 
division  of  the  small  intestine  ;  the  part  between  the  jeju- 
num and  large  intestine.  [Written  also  ileon, audiliuin.] 
2.  (Anat.)  See  Ilium.     [P.] 

^S^  Most  modern  writers  restrict  ileum  to  the  division 
of  the  intestine  and  ilium  to  the  pelvic  bone. 

II  n'e-U8  (-lis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eiXeos,  Ueo's,  fr.  elKelv 
to  roU  up.]  (Med.)  A  morbid  condition  due  to  intestinal 
obstruction.  It  is  characterized  by  complete  constipa- 
tion, with  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  greatly 
distended,  and  in  the  later  stages  by  vomiting  of  fecal 
matter.     Called  also  Ueac,  or  iliac,  passion. 

lliaes(i'lSks),  re.  [L.,holmoak.]  ^Bo/.)  (a)  The  holm 
oak  {Quercus  Ilex),  (b)  A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs,  including  the  common  holly. 

Il'l-ac  (il'i-Sk),  a.  [L.  Iliacus,  Gr.  "IAioko?.  See 
Ili.\d.]  Pertaining  to  ancient  Ilium,  or  Troy.  Gladstone. 
I  H'l-ac,  a.  [Cf  F.  iliuque.  See  Ileum,  and  cf.  Jade 
a  stone.]  1.  (Anat  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of, 
the  Uium,  or  dorsal  be  .,  of  the  pelvis ;  as,  the  iliao  ar- 
tery. [Written  also  Ueac] 
Z.  See  Ileao,  1.     [P.] 

niac  crest,  the  upper  margin  of  the  ilium.  —  tn<u!  paB- 
aion.  See  Ileus.  —  lUac  region,  a  region  of  the  abdomuu, 
on  either  side  of  the  hypogastric  regions,  and  below  the 
lumbar  regions.  , 

I-ll'a-cal  (T-li'a-kal),  a.    Iliac.     [P.] 
U'l-ad  (il'i-ad),  n.     [L.  Ilias,  -odis,  6r.  'lAia?,  -oSos 
(sc.  5roti)o-i9),  fr.   lAios,  "lAioi/,  Ilium,  the  city  of  Uus,  a 
son  of  Tros,  founder  of  Ilium,  which  is  a  poetical  name 
for  Troy.]    A  celebrated  Greek  epic  poem,  in  twenty- 
four  books,  on  the  destructioM  of  Ilium,  the  ancient 
Troy.     The  Iliad  is  ascribed  to  Homer. 
U'l-al  {-al),  a.    (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  ilium  ;  iliac. 
I-llche'  (i-lich'),  adv.  [OE.,  fr.  AS.  gelic.  Cf.  Alike.] 
Alike.     [06s.J  Chaucer. 

I-lic'ic  (i-lis'ik),  a.  [L.  ilex,  ilicis,  holm  oak.]  Per- 
tainmg  to,  or  derived  from,  the  holly  (Ilex),  and  allied 
plants ;  as.  Hide  acid. 

Il'i-cin  (Tl'i-sin),  n.  (Chem.)  The  bitter  principle  of 
the  holly. 

n'i-O- (il'i-6-).  [From  Ilium.]  A  combining  form  used 
in  anatomy  to  denote  conneclioti  with,  or  relation  to,  ihe 
ilium  ;  as,  ilio-fevaoial,  ;V(o-lumbar,  «7io-psoas,  etc. 

Il'1-O-fem'O-ral  (-fem'6-ral),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining 
to  the  ilium  and  femur  ;  as,  iliofemoral  ligaments. 

n'i-O-lum'bar  (-IQm'ber),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to 
the  ili.ac  and  lumbar  regions;  as,  the  iliolumbar  artery. 

Il'i-0-pso'aS  (-so'as),  n.  {A7iat.)  The  great  flexor 
muscle  of  the  hip  joint,  divisible  into  two  parts,  the  iliac 
and  great  psoas,  —  often  regarded  as  distinct  muscles. 

II  Il'i-um  (il'I-iim),  K.  [See  Ileum.]  (^Kot)  The  dor- 
sal one  of  the  three  principal  bones  comprising  either 
lateral  half  of  the  pelvis ;  the  dorsal  or  upper  part  of  the 
hip  bone.  See  Innominate  bone,  under  Innominate. 
[Written  also  ilioti,  and  ileum.] 

n'iX-an'thin  (Tl'Iks-Sn'tbTn),  n.  [Pex  the  genus  in- 
cluding the  holly  -j-  Gr.  Jorflos  yellow.]  (Chem.)  A  yel- 
low dye  obtained  from  the  loaves  of  the  holly. 

nU  (Tilt),  a.  [Scot.  (7/,-,  OE.  ilke  the  same,  AS.  )7<-o. 
Cf.  Each.]     Same ;  each ;  every.     [Archaic]     Spenser. 

Of  that  ilk,  denoting  that  a  person's  surname  and  the 
title  of  his  estate  are  the  siune ;  as,  Grant  of  that  ilk,  i.  e., 
Oj-ant  of  Grant.  Jami<:t07t 

Il'ke  (Tl'ke),  a.     [See  Ilk.]    Siune.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

n-kon',  n-koon'  (Tl-kon'),  pron.  [See  Ilk,  and  One.] 
Each  Olio  ;  every  one.     [Oi.v.]  Chaucer. 

III  (II),  a.  [The  regular  comparative  and  superlative 
are  wanting,  their  places  being  supplied  by  worse  (wflrs) 
and  worst  (wflrst),  from  another  root.]  [OE.  )7(,  Hie, 
Icel.  illr;  altin  to  Sw.  ilia,  adv.,  Dan.  ildc,  adv.]  1.  Con- 
trary to  good,  in  a  physical  souse  ;  contrary  or  opposed 
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to  advantage,  to  happiness,  etc. ;  bad ;  evil ;  unfortu- 
nate ;  disagreeable ;  unfavorable. 

Weither  is  it  ill  air  only  that  maketh  an  ill  seat,  but  ill  ways. 

i2I  markets,  and  ill  neighbors.  Baam. 

There  's  some  ill  planet  reigns.  Shak. 

2.  Contrary  to  good,  in  a  moral  sense ;  evil ;  wicked  ; 
wrong ;  iniquitous ;  naughty  ;  bad  ;  improper. 

Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 

The  clergy  ill  example.  Shak. 

3.  Sick ;  indisposed  ;  imweU  ;  diseased ;  disordered  ; 
as,  ill  of  a  fever. 

I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see  thee  ill.  Shak. 

4.  Not  accordant  with  rule,  fitness,  or  propriety ;  in- 
correct ;  rude ;  unpolished ;  inelegant. 

That 's  an  ill  phrase.  Shak. 

HI  at  ease,  uneasy  ;  uncomfortable ;  anxious.  "  I  am 
very  ill  at  ease."  Shak. —m  blood,  enmity;  resent- 
ment. —  ni  breeding,  want  of  good  breeding ;  rudeness. 
—  Dl  fame,  ill  or  bad  repute ;  as,  a  house  of  ill  fame,  a 
house  where  lewd  persons  meet  for  illicit  intercourse.  — 
ni  hnmor,  a  disagreeable  mood ;  bad  temper.  —  111  nature, 
bad  disposition  or  temperament ;  sullenness;  esp.,  a  dis- 
position to  cause  unliappiness  to  others.  —  HI  temjier, 
anger ;  moroseness ;  crossness.  —  HI  turn,  (a)  An  unkind 
act.  (6)  A  sUght  attack  of  illness.  [Colloq.  U.  S.]—m 
will,  unkindness ;  enmity ;  malevolence. 

Syn.  —  Bad ;  evil ;  vn-ong ;  wicked ;  sick ;  unwell. 

ni  (il),  n.     1.  Whatever  annoys  or  impairs  happiness, 
or  prevents  success  ;  evil  of  any  kind  ;  misfortune  ;  ca- 
lamity ;  disease  ;  pain  ;  as,  the  ills  of  humanity. 
Who  can  all  sense  of  others'  ills  escape 
Is  but  a  brute  at  best  in  human  shape.  Tate. 

That  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.  Sha/c. 

2.  Whatever  is  contrary  to  good,  in  a  moral  sense ; 
wickedness  ;  depravity ;  iniquity  ;  wrong  ;  evil. 
Strong  virtue,  like  strong  nature,  struggles  still, 
Exerts  itself,  and  then  throws  oif  the  Ut.  Dryden. 

ni,  adv.    In  an  ill  manner ;  badly  ;  weakly. 

How  ill  this  taper  burns  I  Sitak, 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.    Goldsmith. 

(J^p"  7ZZ,  like  above,  well,  and  so,  is  used  before  many 
participial  adjectives,  in  its  usual  adverbial  sense.  When 
the  two  words  are  used  as  au  epithet  preceding  the  noun 
Qualified  they  are  commonly  hyphened ;  in  other  eases 
tney  are  written  separately ;  as,  an  iW-educated  man ;  he 
was  ill  educated  ;  au  ?H-formed  plan ;  the  plan,  however 
ill  formed,  was  acceptable.  So,  also,  the  following :  ill- 
affected  or  ill  affected,  iH-arrauged  or  ill  arranged,  ill- 
assorted  or  ill  assorted,  ill-hoding  or  ill  boding,  ill-hicd 
or  ill  bred,  ?'H-conditioned,  I'H-conducted,  iW-considered, 
I'H-devised,  iH-disposed,  i7/-doing,  j7/-faring,  ///-fated,  ill- 
favored,  f/j-featured,  ill-[oTmed,  ill-gotten,  -i/Umagined, 
iH-judged,  ill-looking,  s7/-mannered,  Y//-matchea,  ill- 
meaning,  i7/-minded,  i/^natured,  -///-omened,  ///-propor- 
tioned, ?//-provided,  t//-requifced,  i7/-8orted,  ill-starrad, 
i//-temperea,  ill-timed,  t7/-traiued,  i/Z-used,  and  the  like. 

I  '11  (il).    Contraction  for  /  loill  or  /  shall. 

7 '//  by  a  sign  give  notice  to  our  friends.  Sftak. 

n-laVUe  (Il-lSbTl),  a.  Incapable  of  falling  or  erring ; 
infalUble.  [06^.]  — Il'la-bU'l-ty  (n''.i-bn'i-ty),n.  lObs.] 

Il-lac'er-a-We  (il-lSs'er-a-b'l),  t.  [L.  illaceralili.^: 
cf.  F.  illacSrable.  See  In-  not,  and  Laceeable.]  Not 
lacerable  ;  incapablp  < '  .ioing  torn  or  rent.     [OJ-s.] 

n-lac'ry-ma-tlu  (Il-lak'rl-mi-b'l),  a.  [L.  illacrima- 
hUis  ■  .■-•■•  f  '»-  not  -f-  lacrimabilis  worthy  of  tearsj  In- 
caTiable  of  weeping.     [06s.]  '  Bailey. 

Il-laps'a-ble  (Il-lSps'a-b'I),  a.  [Pref .  //-  not  -{-  lapsa- 
Jie.]     Inoapable  of  sUpping,  or  of  error.     |_ii;.] 

Morally  immutable  and  illapsable.  Glanvill. 

n.-lapse'  (il-iaps'),  Jt  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Illapsed 
(-ISpsf) :  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Illapsing.]  [L.  illapsus,  p.  p. 
of  illabi;  pref.  il-  in  +  labi  to  fall,  slide.]  To  fall  or 
glide ;  to  pass ;  —  usually  followed  by  into.  Cheyne. 

U-lapse',  re.  [L.  illapsus.  See  Illapse,  v.  i.]  A 
gliding  in ;  an  immission  or  entrance  of  one  thing  into 
another ;  also,  a  sudden  descent  or  attack.  'Akenside. 
They  sit  silent  .  .  .  waiting  for  an  illapse  of  the  spirit.  Jeffrey. 

Il-la'C[ue-a-ble  (Tl-la'kwe-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
jnsnared  or  entrapped,     [i?.]  Cudworth. 

n-la'que-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Illaqceated 
(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Illaqueatins.]  [L.  illaquea- 
tus,  p.  p.  otillaqueare  ;  pref.  il-  in  -)-  laqueare  to  insnare, 
fr.  laqueus,  noose,  snare.]  To  insnare ;  to  entrap ;  to 
entangle  ;  to  catch.     [iJ.] 

Let  not  the  surpassing  eIo3uenee  of  Tavlor  dazzle  you,  nor 
his  scholastic  retiary  versatility  of  logic  itlaqueate  your  good 
sense.  Coleridge. 

n-la'que-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  1.  The  act  of  catching 
or  insnaring.     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  snare ;  a  trap.  Johnson. 

U-la'tloa  (Il-la'shiin),  n.  [L.  illatio.  It.  Hiatus,  used 
as  p.  p.  of  inferre  to  carry  or  bring  in,  but  from  a  differ- 
ent root:  cf.  F.  illation.  See  1st  In-,  and  Toleeate, 
and  cf.  Infee.]  The  act  or  process  of  inferring  from 
premises  or  reasons;  perception  of  the  coimection  be-" 
tween  ideas  ;  that  which  is  inferred ;  inference ;  deduc- 
tion; conclusion. 

Fraudulent  deductions  or  inconsequent  illationt  from  a  false 
conception  of  things.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

nia-tlve  (Tl'la-tTv),  a.  [L.  illativus:  cf.  F.  illatif.'] 
Relating  to,  dependent  on,  or  denoting,  illation ;  in- 
ferential ;  conclusive ;  as,  an  illative  consequence  or 
proposition  ;  an  illative  word,  as  then,  therefore,  etc. 

niatlve  conversion  (Logic),  a  converse  or  reverse  state- 
ment of  a  proposition  which  in  that  form  must  be  true 
because  the  original  proposition  is  true.  —  Illative  sense 
(Metaph.),  the  faculty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  apprehends 
the  conditions  and  determines  upon  the  correctness  of 
inferences. 

nia-Uve,  re.    An  illative  particle,  as /or,  because. 

nia-tlve-ly,  adv.  By  inference ;  as  an  illative  ;  in 
an  illative  manner. 


n-land'a-ble  (Tl-lad'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  illaudabilis.  See 
In-  not,  and  Laudable.]  Not  laudable;  not  praise- 
worthy ;  worthy  of  censure  or  disapprobation.    3Iilton. 

—  Il-laud'a-bly,  adv.     \_Obs.'\    Broome. 
Ill'-bod'lng   (Il'bod'Ing),  a.      Boding  eVil;  inauspi- 
cious; iU-omeued.     " Ill-boding  sta,rs."  Shak. 

ni'-bred'  (il'brgd'),  a.  Badly  educated  or  brought 
up  ;  impolite  ;  uncivil ;  rude.     See  Note  under  III,  adv. 

Il-lec'e-bra'tion  (il-15s'e-bra'shiin),  re.  [See  Illece- 
beous.]     Allurement.     [iJ.]  T.  Brown. 

Il-lec'e-bTOUS  (il-18s'e-brBs),  a.  [L.  illecebrosus,  fr. 
illecebra  allurement,  fr.  illicere  to  allure.]  Alluring  ; 
attractive  ;  enticing.     [OJjJ  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Il-le'gal  (il-le'gal),  a.  [Pref.  il-  not -\- legal:  cf.  F. 
illegal.']  Not  according  to,  or  authorized  by,  law ;  spe- 
cif., contrary  to,  or  in  violation  of,  human  law  ;  unlawful ; 
illicit ;  hence,  immoral ;  as,  an  illegal  act ;  illegal  trade  ; 
illegal  love.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Il'le-gal'i-ty  (Tl'le-gSl'i-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Illegalities 
(-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  illegalite.']  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  illegal ;  unlawfulness ;  as,  the  illegality  of  trespass 
or  of  false  imprisonment ;  also,  an  illegal  act. 

n-le'gal-lze  (il-le'gal-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ille- 
GALizED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Illegalizino  (-i'zTng).] 
To  make  or  declare  Ulegal  or  unlawful. 

n-le'gal-ly,  adv.    In  an  illegal  manner ;  unlawfully. 

n-le'gal-ness,  re.     Illegality  ;  unlawfulness. 

Il-leg'i-bll'1-ty  (il-I6j'i-bTl'I-ty),  re.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  illegible. 

n-leg'l-ble  (il-lej'i-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  read  ; 
not  legible  ;  as,  illegible  handwriting ;  an  illegible  in- 
scription.— U-leg'l-ble-ness,  re.  —  ll-leg'1-bly,  adv. 

n'le-git'i-ma-cy  (il'le-jit'i-ma-sy),  re.  The  state  of 
being  illegitimate.  Blackstone. 

Il'le-git'1-mate  (-mat),  a.  1.  Not  according  to  law ; 
not  regular  or  authorized  ;  unlawful ;  improper. 

2.  Unlawfully  begotten ;  bom  out  of  wedlock ;  bas- 
tard ;  as,  an  illegitimate  cliild. 

3.  Not  legitimately  deduced  or  inferred  ;  illogical ;  as, 
an  illegitimate  inference. 

4.  Not  authorized  by  good  usage ;  not  genuine ;  spu- 
rious ;  as,  an  illegitimate  word. 

Illegitimate  fertilization,  or  Illegitimate  union  (Bot.),  the 
fertilization  of  pistils  by  stamens  not  of  their  own  length, 
in  heterogonously  dimorphic  and  trimorphic  flowers. 

Darwin. 

n'le-glt'l-mate  (-mat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Illegiti- 
mated (-ma'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Illegitimating.]  To 
render  illegitimate ;  to  declare  or  prove  to  be  born  out 
of  wedlock  ;  to  bastardize  ;  to  illegitimatize. 

The  marriage  should  only  be  dissolved  for  the  future,  with- 
out itlcgitrmating  the  issue.  Bp.  Burnet. 

n'le-git'i-mate-ly  (-mat-lj'),  adv.  In  an  illegitimate 
manner  ;  unlawfully. 

n'le-gj  l-ma'tlon  (-ma'shun),  re.  1.  The  act  of  ille- 
gitiraariiifj;  bastardizing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  illegitimate ;  illegitimacy.   [Ofo.] 

Gardinej-  jiad  performed  his  promise  to  the  queen  of  getting 
her  ilhi/tfimation  taken  off.  JJp.  Jim-vet. 

n'le-glt'l-ma-tize  (-jlt'i-ma-tlz),  v.  t.  To  render  il- 
legitimate ;  to  bastardize. 

Il-lo'sive  (il-le'sTv),  a.  [Pref.  il-  not  -f-  L.  laedere, 
laesum,  to  injurej     Not  injurious  ;  harmless,     [i?.] 

H-lev'l-a-ble  (il-lev'I-a-b'l),  a.  Not  leviable  ;  incapa- 
bl".  of  beirjg  imposed,  or  collected.     [iJ.]      Sir  M.  Hale. 

lii'-la'VOred  (Tl'fa'verd),  a.  Wanting  beauty  or  at- 
tractiveness ;  deformed  ;  ugly  ;  ill-looking. 

Ill-favored  and  lean-fleshed.  Gen.  xli.  3. 

—  ni'-f a'vored-ly,  adv.  —  ni'-fa'vored-ness,  re. 
n-Ub'er-al  (Tl-lib'er-ol),  a.     [L.  illiberalis ;  pref.  il- 

not  -\-  liberalis  liberal :  cf.  F.  illiberal.]  1.  Not  liberal ; 
not  free  or  generous ;  close ;  niggardly  ;  mean ;  sordid. 
"  A  thrifty  and  illiberal  hand."  Mason. 

2.  Indicating  a  lack  of  breeding,  culture,  and  the  like  j 
ignoble ;  rude  ;  narrow-minded  ;  disingenuous. 

3.  Not  well  authorized  or  elegant ;  as,  illiberal  words 
in  Latin.     [JR.]  Chesterfield. 

n-lib'er-al-lsm  (-al-iz'm),  n.     niiberality.     [E.] 

n-lita'er-al'i-ty  (-Sl'i-ty),  re.  [L.  illiberalitas :  cf.  F. 
illiberalite.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  illiberal ; 
narrowness  of  mind ;  meanness  ;  niggardliness.     Bacon. 

n-Ub'er-al-lze  (-al-Iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Illiberal- 
ized  (-Izd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Illibeealizing  (-I'zing).] 
To  make  illiberal. 

n-lib'er-al-ly,  adv.  in  an  ilUberal  manner  ;  ungen- 
erously ;  uncharitably ;  parsimoniously. 

Il-Ub'er-al-ness,  re.  The  state  of  being  illiberal ;  il- 
liberality. 

n-Uc'lt  (Tl-lTs'it),  a.  [L.  illicitus;  pref.  tl-  not  -f 
licitus,  p.  p.  of  licere  to  be  allowed  or  permitted :  cf.  F. 
illicile.  See  In-  not,  and  License]  Not  permitted  or  al- 
lowed ;  prohibited ;  unlawful ;  as,  illicit  trade ;  illicit 
intercourse ;  illicit  pleasure. 

One  illicit  .  .  .  transaction  always  leads  to  another.    Burke. 

—  nUc'lt-ly,  adv.  —  n-llc'it-ness,  n. 

n-lic'it-OUS  (-us),  a.     Illicit.     [M.]  Cotgrave. 

II  n-li'Ci-um  (il-lish'i-iim),  re.  [So  called,  in  allusion  to 
its  aroma,  from  L.  illicium  an  allurement.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  Asiatic  and  American  magnohaceous  trees,  hav- 
ing star-shaped  fruit ;  star  anise.  The  fruit  of  Illicium 
anisatum  is  used  as  a  spice  in  India,  and  its  oil  is  largely 
used  in  Europe  for  flavoring  cordials,  being  almost  iden- 
tical withitrue  oil  of  anise. 

n-llght'en  (il-lit"n),  v.  t.     To  enlighten.     [Obs.] 

Il-lim'it-a-ble  (il-lim'it-a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  il-  not  -f 
limitable :  cf.  F.  illimitable.]  Incapable  of  being  limited 
or  bounded ;  immeasurable ;  limitless ;  boundless  ;  as, 
illimitable  space. 

The  wild,  the  irregular,  fheillimitable,  and  the  luxuriant,  have 
their  appropriate  force  of  beauty.  De  Quincey. 

Syn.  —  Boundless;  limitless;  unlimited;  unbounded; 
immeasurable ;  infinite  ;  immense ;  vast. 
— n-Um'it-a-ble-nesB,  «.  —  Il-llm'it-a-bly,  adv. 


n-llm'l-ta'tlon  (Tl-lim't-ta'shiin),  re.  [Pref.  il-  not  -f- 
limitation:  cf.  F.  illimitation.]  State  of  being  illim, 
itable  ;  want  of,  or  freedom  from,  limitation.    Bp.  Halh 

n-llin'lt-ed  (il-lim'it-gd),  a.  Not  limited  ;  intermina^ 
ble.    Bp.  Hall.  —  U-llm'it-ed-ness,  re. 

The  absoluteness  and  illimitedness  of  his  commission  was  gen- 
erally much  spoken  of.  Clarendon. 

n'li-ni'tion  (TPli-nTsh'iin),  re.  [L.  illinire,  illinere, 
to  besmear;  pref.  il-  in,  on  -|-  linire,  linere,  to  smear.] 

1.  A  smearing  or  rubbing  in  or  on  ;  also,  that  which  is 
smeared  or  rubbed  on,  as  an  ointment  or  liniment. 

2 .  A  thin  crust  of  some  extraneous  substance  formed 
on  minerals.     [B.] 

A  thin  crust  or  illinition  of  black  manganese.    Kirwan. 

n'11-nols'  (-noi'),  re.  sing.  &  pi.  (Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians,  which  formerly  occupied  the 
region  between  the  Wabash  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Il'U-qua'tion  (-kwa'shfin),  re.  [Pref.  il-  in  +  L.  li- 
quare  to  melt.]  The  melting  or  dissolving  of  one  thing 
into  another. 

nrish  (Tl'ish),  a.    Somewhat  ill.     [Obs.]        Howell. 

Il-li'sion  (il-lizh'iin),  re.  [L.  illisio,  fr.  illidere,  illi- 
sum.,  to  strike  against ;  pref.  il-  in  -)-  laedere  to  strike  .3 
The  act  of  dasliing  or  striking  against.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

n-lit'er-a-cy  (II-lTt'er-a-sy ),  re./  pi.  iLLriEEACiES  (-siz). 
[From  ILLITEEATE.]  1.  The  state  of  being  illiterate,  or 
uneducated  ;  want  of  learning,  or  knowledge ;  ignorance ; 
specifically,  inability  to  read  and  write ;  as,  the  illit- 
eracy shown  by  the  last  census. 

2.  An  instance  of  ignorance  ;  a  literary  blunder. 

The  many  blunders  and  illiteracies  of  the  first  publishers  of 
his  [Shakespeare's]  works.  Pope. 

n-Ut'er-al  (-al),  a.    Not  literal.     [R.]      B.  Dawson. 

Il-lit'er-ate  (Tl-lTt'er-at),  a.  [L.  illiteratus :  pref.  il- 
not-^literaiuslea,Tned.  See  In- not,  and  Literal.]  Ig- 
norant of  letters  or  books ;  unlettered  ;  uninstructed ; 
uneducated ;  as,  an  illiterate  man,  or  people. 

Syn.  —  Ignorant ;  untaught ;  imleamed ;  unlettered ; 
unscholarly.    See  Ignoeant. 

—  Il-lit'er-ate-ly,  adv.  —  IMlt'er-ate-ness,  re. 

Il-lit'er-a-ture  (-a-tiSr;  135),  re.  Want  of  learning; 
illiteracy,     [i?.]  Ayliffe.    Southey. 

ni'-judged'  (Tl'jHjd'),  a.    Not  well  judged  ;  unwise. 

Ill'-lived'  (il'livd'),  a.   Leading  a  wicked  life.   [Obs.'} 

Ill'-look'ing  (illook'ing),  a.  Having  a  bad  look; 
threateniug  ;  ugly.     See  Note  under  III,  adv. 

Ill'-man'nered  (Tl'man'nerd),  a.     Impolite ;  rude. 

Ill'-mind'ed  (Il'mind'Sd),  a.     Ill-disposed.       Byron. 

Ill'-na'tured  (il'na'tiird  ;  135),  a.  1.  Of  habitual 
bad  temper ;  peevish  ;  fractious ;  cross ;  crabbed  ;  surly ; 
as,  an  ill-natured  person. 

2.  Dictated  by,  or  indicating,  ill  nature ;  spiteful. 
"  The  ill-natured  task  refuse."  Addison. 

3.  Intractable;  not  yielding  to  culture.  [-R.]^  ^^Ill- 
natured  land."  J.  'Philips. 

—  Ill'-na'tured-ly,  adv.  —  ni'-na'tured-ness,  n. 

Ill'ness  (il'nSs),  re.  [From  III.]  1.  The  condition 
of  being  ill,  evil,  or  bad ;  badness ;  unfavorableness. 
[Obs.]     "  The  illness  oi  the  weatheT."  Locke. 

2.  Disease  ;  indisposition  ;  malady ;  disorder  of  health ; 
sickness ;  as,  a  short  or  a  severe  illness. 

3.  Wrong  moral  conduct ;  wickedness.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Malady ;  disease ;  indisposition ;  ailment. — Ill- 
ness, Sickness.  Witliin  the  present  century,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  in  England  to  use  illness  in  the  sense  of 
a  continuous  disease,  disorder  of  health,  or  sickness,  and 
to  confine  sickness  more  especially  to  a  sense  of  nausea,  or 
"  sickness  of  the  stomach." 

ni'-nur'tured  (-nfir'tiird),  a.    Ill-bred.  Shak. 

Il'lo-cal'i-ty  (il'lS-kSl'i-tJ),  n.  Want  of  locality  or 
place,     [is.]  Cudworth. 

Il-log'ic-al  (Tl-loj'T-kal),  a.  Ignorant  or  negligent 
of  the  rules  of  logic  or  correct  reasoning  ;  as,  an  illogical 
disputant ;  contrary  to  tlie  rules  of  logic  or  sound 
reasoning ;  as,  an  illogical  inference.  —  Il-log'lc-al-ly 
(-i-kal-ly),  adv.  —  Il-log'ic-al-ness,  re. 

Ill'-O'mened  (il'o'mSnd),  a.  Having  unlucky  omens; 
inauspicious.     See  Note  imder  III,  adv. 

ni'-starred'  (il'stard'),  a.  Fated  to  be  unfortunate ; 
unlucky ;  as,  an  ill-starred  man  or  day. 

Ill'-tem'pered  (Il'tSm'perd),  a.  1.  Of  bad  temper; 
morose  ;  crabbed ;  sour ;  peevish ;  fretful ;  quarrelsome. 

2.  Unhealthy;  ill-conditioned.     [Obs.] 

So  ill-tempered  Tarn  grown,  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall  catch  cold^ 
while  all  the  world  is  afraid  to  melt  away.  Pepys. 

ni'-timed'  (il'tlmd'),  a.  Done,  attempted,  or  said, 
at  an  unsuitable  or  unpropitious  time. 

ni'treat'  (il'tref),  v.  t.  To  treat  cruelly  or  improp- 
erly ;  to  ill  use  j_  to  maltreat. 

Il-lude'  (Tl-lud'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Illuded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  ILLUDING.]  [L.  illudere,  illusum  ;  pref.  il-  in 
-f-  ludere  to  play :  cf.  OF.  illuder.  See  Ludiceous.]  To 
play  upon  by  artifice ;  to  deceive  ;  to  mock  ;  to  excite  and 
disappoint  the  hopes  of. 

n-lume'    (il-lSm'),  V.  f.     [imp.    &  p.   p.  Illumed 

(-lumd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Illuming.]    [Cf.  F.  illuminer. 

See  Illuminate.]     To  throw  or  spread  light  upon ;  to 

make  light  or  bright ;  to  illuminate ;  to  illumine.    Slwk. 

The  mountain's  brow, 

Illumed  with  fluid  gold.  Thomson. 

H-ln'ml-na-ble  (tl-lii'mi-na-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
illuminated. 

n-lu'ml-nant  (-nant),  re.  [L.  illuminans,  -antis,  p. 
pr.  of  illuminare.  ]  That  which  illuminates  or  affords 
light ;  as,  gas  and  petroleum  are  illuminants.         Boyle. 

Il-lu'ml-na-ry  (-nt-rf),  a.    Illuminative. 

n-lu'ini-nate  (Tl-lu'mi-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
iLLUAipfATED  (-na'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Illuminatino 
(-na'ting).]  [L.  illuminatus,  p,  p.  of  illuminare  ;  pref. 
il-  in  +  luminare  to  enlighten,  fr.  lumen  light.  See 
Luminous,  and  cf.  Illume,  Illumine,  Enlimn,  Limn.] 

1.  To  make  light ;  to  throw  light  on  ;  to  supply  with 
light,  literally  or  figuratively  ;  to  brighten. 
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2.  Te  light  up  ;  to  decorate  with  artificial  lights,  as  a 
building  or  city,  in  token  of  rejoicing  or  respect. 

3.  To  adorn,  as  a  book  or  page  with  borders,  initial 
letters,  or  miniature  pictures  in  colors  and  gold,  as  was 
done  in  manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

•  4.  To  make  plain  or  clear ;  to  dispel  the  obscurity  of 
by  knowledge  or  reason ;  to  explain ;  to  elucidate  ;  as,  to 
illuminate  a  text,  a  problem,  or  a  duty. 

niu'ml-nate  (Il-lu'ml-nat),  v.  i.  To  light  up  in  token 
of  rejoicing. 

Il-lu'ml-nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  illuminatus,  p.  p.]  En- 
lightened. Sp.  Hall. 

Il-lu'ml-nate,  n.  One  who  is  enlightened ;  esp.,  a  pre- 
tender to  extraordinary  light  and  knowledge. 

II  n-lU'ml-Iia'ti  (-na'ti),  n.  pi.  [L.  illuminatus.  See 
Illuminate,  v.  L,  and  cf.  Illuminee.]  Literally,  those 
who  are  enlightened  ;  —  variously  applied  as  follows  :  — 

1.  {Eccl.)  Persons  in  the  early  church  who  had  re- 
ceived baptism ;  in  wliich  ceremony  a  lighted  taper  was 
given  them,  as  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  illumination  they 
had  received  by  that  sacrament. 

2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  Members  of  a  sect  which  sprung  up  in 
Spain  about  the  year  1575.  Their  principal  doctrine  was, 
that,  by  means  of  prayer,  they  had  attained  to  so  perfect 
a  state  as  to  have  no  need  of  ordinances,  sacraments, 
good  works,  etc. ;  —  called  also  Alumbrados,  Perfecii- 
bilists,  etc. 

3.  (Mod.  Hist.)  Members  of  certain  associations  in 
Modern  Europe,  who  combined  to  promote  social  re- 
forms, by  which  they  expected  to  raise  men  and  society 
to  perfection,  esp.  of  one  originated  in  1776  by  Adam 
Weishaupt,  professor  of  canon  law  at  Ingolstadt,  which 
spread  rapidly  for  a  time,  but  ceased  after  a  few  years. 

4.  Also  applied  to:  (a)  An  obscure  sect  of  Erench 
Familists  ;  (6)  The  Hesychasts,  Mystics,  and  Quietists ; 
(c)  The  Rosicrucians. 

5.  Any  persons  who  profess  special  spiritual  or  intel- 
lectual enlightenment. 

n-lu'ml-na'ting  (-na'ttng),  a.  Giving  or  producing 
light ;  used  for  illumination. 

mamlnatlng  gas.    See  Gas,  n.,  2(a). 

n-lu'mi-na'tlon  (-na'shfln),  n.  [L.  illuminalio:  cf. 
P.  illuminaiion.1  1.  The  act  of  illuminating,  or  sup- 
plying with  light ;  the  state  of  being  illuminated. 

2.  Festive  decoration  of  houses  or  buildings  with  lights. 

3.  A.dornment  of  books  and  manuscripts  with  colored 
Illustrations.    See  Illdminate,  v.  i.,3. 

4.  Tliat  which  is  illuminated,  as  a  house ;  also,  an 
ornamented  book  or  manuscript. 

5.  That  which  illuminates  or  gives  light ;  brightness ; 
ijplendor  ;  especially,  intellectual  light  or  knowledge. 

The  illumination  which  a  bright  genius  giveth  to  hia  work. 

Felton. 

6.  {Theol.)  The  special  communication  of  knowledge 
to  the  mind  by  God ;  inspiration. 

Hymns  and  psalms  . . .  are  framed  hy  meditation  beforehand, 
or  by  prophetical  illumination  are  inspired.  Hooker. 

Il-Ill'ml-na-tlsm  (-nfi/-tTz'm),  n.    niuminism.     [R.'] 

n-lu'ml-na-tlve  (-na-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  illuminatif.'] 
Tending  to  illuminate  or  illustrate ;  throwing  light ;  illus- 
trative.    "  Illuminative  leading."  Carlyle. 

Il-lu'mi-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [L.,  an  enlightener,  LL. 
also,  an  illuminator  of  books.]  1.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  adorn  books,  especially  manuscripts,  with  miniatures, 
borders,  etc.     See  Illuminate,  v.  t. ,  3. 

2i  A  condenser  oi*  reflector  of  light  in  optical  appa- 
ratus ;  also,  an  illuminant. 

Il-lu'mlne  (il-lii'min]),  V.  t.  [Cf.  P.  illuminer.  See 
Illuminate.]    To  illuminate  ;  to  light  up;  to  adorn. 

Il-lu'ml-nee'  (Il-lii'mi-ne'),  n.  [F.  illumine.  Cf.  Il- 
lUMiNATi.]     One  of  the  lllumipati. 

Il-lu'nu-ner  (Il-lu'mt-ner),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  illuminates. 

n-lu'ml-nlsm  (-nTz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  illuminisme.l  The 
principles  of  the  Illuminati. 

n-lu'ml-nls'tlc  (-nis'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  illu- 
minism,  or  ( he  illuminati. 

n-lu'mi-nlze  (-niz),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Illuminizbd 
(-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Illuminizino  f-ni'zTng).]  To 
initiate  into  the  doctrines  or  principles  of  the  Illuminati. 

n-lu'ml-nous  (-nils),  a.  Bright ;  clear.  [7?.]  H.  Taylor. 

n-lure'  (Tl-lur'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  il-  in  +  iare.]  To  de- 
ceive ;  to  entice  ;  to  lure.     \Obs.'\ 

The  devil  insnareth  the  souls  of  many  men,  by  illuring  them 
\7ith  the  muck  and  dung  of  this  world.  Fullei\ 

ni'-nsed'  (Tl'iizd'),  a.    Misapplied ;  treated  badly. 

Il-ln'slon  (il-lu'zhun),  re.  [P.  illusion,  L.  illusio,  fr. 
illudere,  illusum,  to  iUude.  See  Illdde.]  1.  An  unreal 
Image  presented  to  the  bodily  or  mental  vision ;  a  decep- 
tive appearance ;  a  false  show ;  mockery ;  hallucination. 
To  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusions.  Milton. 

2.  Hence  :  Anything  agreeably  fascinating  and  charm- 
ing ;  enchantment ;  witchery  ;  glamour. 

Ye  soft  illwsions,  dear  deceits,  arise  I  Pope. 

3.  {Physiol.)  A  sensation  originated  by  some  external 
object,  but  so  modified  as  in  any  way  to  lead  to  an  erro- 
neous perception  ;  as  when  the  rolling  of  a  wagon  is  mis- 
taken for  thunder. 

.I!^°"  Some  modem  writers  distinguish  between  an  ilhi- 
aton  and  a  hallucination,  regarding  the  former  as  orig- 
matmg  with  some  external  object,  and  the  latter  as  having 
no  objective  occasion  whatever. 

4.  A  plain,  delicate  lace,  usually  of  silk,  used  for  veils, 
scarfs,  dresses,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Delusion  ;  mockery ;  deception ;  chimera ;  fal- 
lacy. Bee  Delusion.  —  Illusion,  Delusion.  Illusion  re- 
|ers  particularly  to  errors  of  the  sense ;  delusion  to  false 
'lopes  or  deceptions  of  ^he  mind.  An  optical  deception  is 
■m  illusion  ;  a  false  opinion  is  a  delusion.    E.  Edwards. 

n-lu'slon-a-We  (-4-b'l),  a.    Liable  to  illusion. 

n-lu'slon-lst,  n.  One  given  to  illusion  ;  a  visionary 
dreamer. 


n-ln'slve  (ll-lu'stv),  a.     [See  IiLUDB.]    Deceiving  by 

false  show ;  deceitful ;  deceptive ;  false ;  illusory ;  unreal. 

Truth  from  illusive  falsehood  to  command.     Thomson. 

Il-ln'slve-ly,  adv.    In  an  illusive  manner  ;  falsely. 

n-lu'slve-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  illusive ;  de- 
ceptiveness;  false  show.  Ash. 

n-lu'SO-ry  (-so-ri^),  a.  [Cf.  P.  illusoire.']  Deceiving, 
or  tending  to  deceive  ;  fallacious  ;  illusive ;  as,  illusory 
promises  or  hopes. 

n-lus'tra-ble  (il-liis'tra-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  illustra- 
tion.    [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

n-lus'trate  (Il-liis'trat ;  277),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Il- 
lustrated (-tra-tSd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Illustrating  (-tra- 
ting).]  [L.  illustratus,  p.  p.  of  illustrare  to  illustrate, 
fr.  illustris  bright.  See  Illcstkious.]  1.  To  make  clear, 
bright,  or  luminous. 

Here,  when  the  moon  illustrates  all  the  sky.     Chapman. 

2.  To  set  in  a  clear  light ;  to  exhibit  distinctly  or  con- 
spicuously. Shak. 

To  prove  him,  and  illustrate  his  high  worth.         Hilton. 

3.  To  make  cleai-,  intelligible,  or  apprehensible ;  to 
elucidate,  explain,  or  exemplify,  as  by  means  of  figures, 
comparisons,  and  examples. 

4.  To  adorn  with  pictures,  as  a  book  or  a  subject ;  to 
elucidate  with  pictures,  as  a  history  or  a  romance. 

5.  To  give  renown  or  honor  to  ;  to  make  illustrious ; 
to  glorify.     [06s.] 

Matter  to  me  of  glory,  whom  their  hate 
Illustrates.  Milton. 

n-lUS'trate  (-trit),  a.  [L.  illustratus,  p.  p.]  Illus- 
trated ;  distinguished ;  illustrious.     [06i.] 

This  most  gallant,  illustrate,  and  learned  gentleman.    Shak. 

Il'lUS-tra'tion   (il'lus-tra'shfin),   n.     [L.   illustratio : 

cf.  F.  illustration.^     1.  The  act  of  illustrating ;  the  act 

of  making  clear  and  distinct ;  elucidation ;  also,  the  state 

of  being  illustrated,  or  of  being  made  clear  and  distinct. 

2.  That  which  illustrates ;  a  comparison  or  example 
intended  to  make  clear  or  apprehensible,  or  to  remove 
obscurity. 

3.  A  picture  designed  to  decorate  a  volume  or  eluci- 
date a  literary  work. 

Il-lUS'tra-tivo  (il-lus'tra^tTv),  a.  1.  Tending  or  de- 
signed to  illustrate,  exemplify,  or  elucidate. 

2.  Maldng  illustrious.     \_Obs.'\ 

Il-lus'tra-tive-ly,  adv.  By  way  of  illustration  or 
elucidation.     [i2.]      ,  Sir  T.  Browne. 

n-las'tra-tor  (-tra-ter),  n.    [L.]    One  who  illustrates. 

H-lUS'tra-tO-ry  (-tri-to-ry),  a.     Serving  to  illustrate. 

n-lus'tri-OUS   (il-lus'tri-us),   a.     [L.   illustris,   prob. 
for  illuxlris  ;  it.  il-  in  -j-  the  root  of  lucidus  bright :  cf. 
F.  illustre.    See  Lucid.]    1.  Possessing  luster  or  bright- 
ness ;  brilliant ;  luminous  ;  splendid. 
Quench  the  light ;  thine  eyes  are  guides  illustrious.  Beau.  Sr  Fl. 

2.  Characterized  by  greatness,  nobleness,  etc. ;  em- 
inent ;  conspicuous ;  distinguished. 

Illustrious  earls,  renowned  everywhere.       Drayton. 

3.  Conferring  luster  or  honor  ;  renowned  ;  as,  illustri- 
ous deeds  or  titles. 

Syn.  —Distinguished ;  famous :  remarkable  ;  brilliant ; 
conspicuous  ;  noted  ;  celebrated  ;  signal ;  renowned  ; 
eminent ;  exalted ;  noble  ;  glorious.  See  Distinguished, 
Pamous. 

Il-lUS'trl-OUS-ly,-  adv.  In  an  illustrious  manner ; 
conspicuously  ;  eminently ;  famously.  Milton. 

n-lUS'trl-OUS-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
eminent ;  greatness ;  grandeur ;  glory  ;  fame. 

Il-lUS'trous  (-triis),  a.  [Pref.  il-  not  +  lustrous.^ 
"Without  luster.     [_Obs.  &  Jt.J 

Il'lU-ta'tlon  (Il'lu-ta'shun),  re.  [Pref.  il-  in  -f  L.  lu- 
ium  mud :  cf.  P.  illutation.']  The  act  or  operation  of 
smearing  the  body  with  mud,  especially  with  the  sedi- 
ment from  mineral  springs  ;  a  mud  bath. 

n'lux-U'ri-OUS  (Tl'lugz-u'rT-iis  or  Tl'luks-),  a.  Not 
luxurious,     [i?.]  Orrery. 

ni'-wlU'  (il'wil').     See  under  III,  a. 
ni'-wish'er  (ll'wish'er),  n.    One  who  wishes  ill  to 
another ;  an  enemy. 

H'ly  (il'ly),  adv.  [A  word  not  fuUy  approved,  but 
sometimes  used  for  the  adverb  ill.'\ 

n'men-ite  (il'men-it),  n.  [So  called  from  Ilmen,  a 
branch  of  the  Ural  Mountains.]  (Min.)  Titanic  iron. 
See  Menaccanite. 

n-me'ni-um  (Il-me'nT-um),  re.  [NL.  See  Ilmenite.] 
{Chem.)  A  supposed  element  claimed  to  have  been  dis- 
covered by  K.  Hermann. 

Il'va-ite  (Tl'va-it),  re.  [From  L.  Hva,  the  island  now 
called  Elba.]  {Min.)  A  silicate  of  iron  and  lime  occur- 
ring in  black  prismatic  crystals  and  columnar  masses. 
I  'm  (im).  A  contraction  of  /  am. 
Im-  (im-).  A  form  of  the  prefixes  in-  not,  and  in-  in. 
See  In-.  Im-  also  occurs  in  composition  with  some  words 
not  of  Latin  origin ;  as,  I'mbank,  tmbitter. 

Im'age  ( i  m'fij ;  48),  re.  [P. ,  f r.  L.  imago,  imaginis, 
from  the  root  of  imitari  to  imitate.  See  Imitate,  and 
cf.  Imagine.]  1.  An  imitation,  representation,  or  simil- 
itude of  any  person,  thing,  or  act,  sculptured,  drawn, 
painted,  or  otherwise  made  perceptible  to  the  sight ;  a 
visible  presentation  ;  a  copy ;  a  likeness ;  an  efflgy ;  a 
picture ;  a  semblance. 

p     Even  like  a  stony  r»»af7r,  cold  und  numb.  Shale. 

Whose  is  this  imarju  and  superscription  ?   Mntt.  xxii.  20. 

This  play  is  the  image  of  a  murder  done  in  Vienna.    Shak. 

And  God  created  man  in  his  own  image.     Cen.  i.  27. 

2.  Hence  :  The  likeness  of  anything  to  which  worship 
is  paid  ;  an  idol.  Chaucer. 

Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  tmafff,  .  .  .  thon 
Shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them.  Fx.  xx.  4,  fi. 

3.  Show  ;  appearance  ;  cas* 

The  face  of  things  a  (rightful  iyimge  bears.     Dn/den. 

4.  A  representation  of  anything  to  the  mind  ;  a  pic- 
ture drawn  by  the  fancy ;  a  conception ;  an  idea. 

Can  wo  conceive 
Image  of  aught  dcliglitf  ul,  soft,  or  groat  ?        Prior. 


5.  {Rhet.)  A  picture,  example,  or  illustration,  often 
taken  from  sensible  objects,  and  used  to  illustrate  a  sub- 
ject ;  usually,  an  extended  metaphor.  Brandt  &  C. 

6.  {Opt.)  The  figure  or  picture  of  any  object  formed 
at  the  focus  of  a  lens  or  mirror,  by  rays  of  light  from 
the  several  points  of  the  object  symmetrically  refracted 
or  reflected  to  corresponding  points  in  such  focus  ;  this 
may  be  received  on  a  screen,  a  photographic  plate,  or 
the  retina  of  tlie  eye,  and  viewed  directly  by  the  eye,  or 
with  an  eyeglass,  as  in  the  telescope  and  microscope  j 
the  likeness  of  an  object  formed  by  reflection ;  as,  to  see 
one's  image  in  a  mirror. 

Electrical  image.  See  under  Electrical.  —  Image 
breaker,  one  who  destroys  images ;  an  iconoclast.  — 
Image  graver.  Image  maker,  a  sculptor.  —  Image  wor- 
ship, tlie  worship  of  images  as  symbols ;  iconolatry  dis- 
tinguished from  idolatry ;  the  worship  of  images  them- 
selves. —  Image  of  Purklnje  (Physics),  the  image  of  tlie 
retinal  blood  vessels  projected  in,  not  merely  on,  that 
membrane.  —  Virtual  image  ( Optics),  a  point  or  system  of 
points,  on  one  side  of  a  mirror  or  lens,  which,  if  it  ex- 
isted, would  emit  the  system  of  rays  which  actually  exists 
on  tlie  other  side  of  the  mirror  or  lens.     Clerk  Maxwell. 

Im'age  (Tm'aj ;  iS),v.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  Imaged  { im'- 
ijd  ;  48) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Imaging  (-a-jTng).]  1.  To 
represent  or  form  an  image  of ;  as,  the  still  lake  im- 
aged the  shore ;  the  mirror  imaged  her  figure. 
"  Shrines  of  imaged  saints."  J.  Warton. 

2.  To  represent  to  the  mental  vision  ;  to  form  a  like- 
ness of  by  the  fancy  or  recollection  ;  to  imagine. 
Condemn'd  whole  years  in  absence  to  deplore, 
And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more.  Pope. 

Im'age-a-ble  (-4^b'l),  a.    That  may  be  imaged.    [iJ.] 

Im'age-less,  a.    Having  no  image.  Shelley. 

Im'a-ger  (Tm'a-jer ;  48),  re.  One  who  images  or  forms 
likenesses ;  a  sculptor.     [06«.] 

Praxiteles  was  ennobled  for  a  rare  imager.    Holland. 

Im'age-ry  (Tm'aj-ry ;    277),  re.      [OE.   imagerie,   P. 
imagerie.l     1.  The  work  of  one  who  makes  images  or 
visible  representations  of  objects ;  imitation  work  ;  im- 
ages in  general,  or  in  mass.    "  Painted  imagery."   Shak, 
In  those  oratories  might  you  see 
Rich  carvings,  portraitures,  and  imagery,      Dryden. 

2.  Pig. :  Unreal  show  ;  imitation  ;  appearance. 

What  can  thy  imagery  of  sorrow  mean  ?  Prior, 

3.  The  work  of  the  imagination  or  fancy  ;  false  ideas ; 
imaginary  pliantasms. 

The  imagery  of  a  melancholic  fancy.      Atterbury. 

4.  Rhetorical  decoration  in  writing  or  speaking ;  vivid 
descriptions  presenting  or  suggesting  images  of  sensible 
objects ;  figures  in  discourse. 

I  wish  there  may  be  in  this  poem  any  instance  of  good  im, 
agery.  Dryden. 

Im-ag'1-na-bJl'i-ty  (Tm-Sj't-na-bll'I-tJ^),  re.  Capacity 
for  imagination.     [iS.]  Coleridge. 

Im-ag'i-na-ble   (-b'l),   a.     [L.   imaginabilis :    cf.   F. 
imaginable.']     Capable  of  being  imagined  ;  conceivable. 
Men  sunk  into  the  greatest  darkness  imaginable.    Tillotson. 

—  Im-ag'i-na-ble-ness,  re.  —  Im-ag'l-'-.f -^ily,  adv. 
Im-ag'1-nal  (-ncl),  a.     Ih.imoginai:,    i.  Character- 
ized by  imagination  ;  imaginative ;  als'j.  s^ii  .'.n  to  the  use 
of  rhetorical  figures  or  images. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  iirijo. 

Imaginal  disks  (Zool.),  masses  of  hy^  '^dermic  cells,  car- 
ried by  the  larvae  of  some  insects  aitff  leaving-  the  egs, 
from  which  masses  the  wings  and  legs  of  the  adult  are 
subsequently  formed. 

Im-ag'i-nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  inwginans,  p.  pr.  Of 
imaginari:  cf.  F.  imaginant.']  Imfein'ng;  conceiving. 
[06j.]     Bacon,  ^n.     An  imaginer.     iObs."]     OlanvUl. 

Im-ag'i-na-ll-ly  (-ni-ri-ly),  aao.  In  im  imajTuiary 
manner  ;  in  imagination.  B.  Janaon, 

Im-ag'i-na-rl-ness,  re.  The  stat  or  quality  of  being 
imaginary ;  unreality. 

Im-ag'1-na-ry  (-na-r^),  a.  [L.  -naginarius :  cf.  P. 
imaginaire.~\  Existing  only  in  in  .-jrination  or  fancy; 
not  real ;  fancied  ;  visionary ;  idea;. 

Wilt  thou  add  to  all  the  griefs  I  suBer 

Imaginary  ills  and  fancied  tortures  >  A^fdison. 

Imaginary  calculus.  See  under  C.^iciius.  —  Ir-"„'lTir ry 
expression  or  quantity  (Ahj.),  an  algebraic  expression 
which  involves  tlie  impossible  operation  of  taking  the 
square  root  of  a  negative  quantity  ;  as,  V — 9,  a-\-b  V — 1. 

—  Imaginary  points,  lines,  8urface8,_  etc.  (Geo?/?.),  points, 
lines,  surfaces,  etc. ,  imagined  to  exist,  altliough  by  reason 
of  certain  changes  of  a  figure  they  have  in  fact  ceased  to 
have  a  real  existence. 

Syn.  — Ideal:  fanciful ;  cliimerlcaJ ;  visionary;  fan- 
cied ;  unreal ;  illusive. 

Im-ag'1-na-ry,  re.  {Alg.)  An  imaginary  expression  or 
quantity. 

Im-ag'1-nate  (-nat),  a.    Imaginative.   [06*.]  Holland, 

Im-ag'1-na'tlon  (-im'shan),  n.   [OE.  imaginacioun,  P. 
imagination,  fr.  L.  imaginatio.    See   Imagine.]     1.  The 
image-making  power  of  tlie  mind  ;  the  power  to  create  - 
or  reproduce  ideally  an  object  of  sense  previously  per- 
ceived ;  the  power  to  call  up  mental  images. 

Our  simple  apprehension  of  corporeal  objects,  if  present,  is 
sense  ;  if  absent,  is  imagination.  Glam'ill. 

Imagination  is  of  throe  kinds  :  joined  with  belief  of  that 
wliich  is  to  come  ;  joined  with  memory  of  that  which  is  past ; 
and  of  things  present,  or  as  if  they  were  present.  liacori. 

2.  The  representative  power  ;  the  power  to  recon- 
struct or  recombiiie  the  materials  furnished  by  direct 
apprehension ;  the  complex  faculty  usually  termed  the 
plastic  or  creative  power ;  the  fancy. 

The  imagination  of  common  language  —  the  productive  im- 
agination of  philosophers— is  nothing  hut  the  represontativo 
process  plus  the  process  to  which  I  would  give  the  nnino  of  the 
'*  comparative."  ^(V  II'.  Hamilton. 

The  jiower  of  the  mind  to  decompose  its  conceptions,  and  to 
recotnhino  the  cliMnents  of  them  at  its  pleasure,  isealli'ii  its  fac- 
ulty ol  iuKtgiuation.  L  Tat/lttr. 

The  but^inesB  of  conception  is  to  present  us  with  nn  exact 
transcript  of  what  we  have  felt  or  pereeived.     lUit  we  have 
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IMAGINATIONAL 

/moreover  a  power  of  modifying  our  conceptions,  by  combining 
the  parts  of  different  ones  together,  so  as  to  form  new  wholes  of 
our  own  creation.  I  shall  employ  the  word  imagination  to  ex- 
press this  power.  aiewart. 

3.  The  power  to  recombine  the  materials  furnished 
by  experience  or  memory,  for  the  accomplishment  of  an 
elevated  purpose ;  the  power  of  conceiving  and  express- 
ing the  ideal. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact.  .  .  . 

The  poet's'eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

Doth  glance"f  rom  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Shak. 

4.  A  mental  image  formed  by  the  action  of  the  imagi- 
■nation  as  a  faculty  ;  a  conception  ;  a  notion.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Conception  ;  idea ;  conceit ;  fancy  ;  device  ; 
origination  ;  invention  ;  scheme  ;  design ;  purpose ;  con- 
trivance. —  Imagination,  Fancy.  These  words  have,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  interchanged  by  our  best  writers,  and 
considered  as  strictly  synonymous.  A  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  now  made  between  them  which  more  fully  ex- 
hibits their  nature.  Properly  speaking,  they  are  differ- 
ent exercises  of  the  same  general  power  —  the  plastic  or 
creative  faculty.  Imagination  consists  in  taking  parts  of 
our  conceptions  and  combining  them  into  new  forms  and 
images  more  select,  more  striking,  more  delightful,  more 
terrible,  etc.,  than  those  of  ordinary  nature.  It  is  the 
higher  exercise  of  the  two.  It  creates  by  laws  more 
closely  connected  with  the  reason  ;  it  lias  strong  emotion 
as  its  actuating  and  formative  cause ;  it  aims  at  results  of 
a  de&iite  and  weighty  character.  Milton's  fiery  lake, 
the  debates  of  his  Pandemonium,  the  exquisite  scenes  of 
his  Paradise,  are  all  products  of  the  imagination.  Fancy 
moves  on  a  lighter  mng ;  it  is  governed  by  laws  of  asso- 
ciation wliich  are  more  remote,  and  sometimes  arbitrary 
or  capricious.  Hence  the  term  fanciful^  which  exhibits 
fancy  in  its  wilder  flights.  It  has  for  its  actuating  spirit 
feelings  of  a  lively,  gay,  and  versatile  character ;  it  seeks 
to  please  by  unexpected  combinations  of  thought,  star- 
tling contrasts,  flashes  of  brilliant  imagery,  etc.  Pope's 
Kape  of  the  Lock  is  an  exhibition  of  fancy  which  has 
scarcely  its  equal  in  the  hterature  of  any  country.  — 
"This,  for  instance,  Wordsworth  did  in  respect  of  the 
words  'imagination'  and  'fancy.'  Before  he  wrote,  it 
was,  I  suppose,  obscurely  felt  by  most  that  in  'imagina^ 
tion '  there  was  more  of  the  earnest,  in  '  fancy '  of  the 
play  of  the  spirit ;  that  the  first  was  a  loftier  faculty  and 
gift  than  the  second  ;  yet  for  all  this  the  words  were  con- 
tinually, and  not  without  loss,  confounded.  He  first,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Lyrical  Ballads,  rendered  it  hence- 
forth impossiljle  that  any  one,  who  had  read  and  mas- 
tered what  he  has  written  on  the  two  words,  should  re- 
main unconscious  any  longer  of  the  important  difference 
between  them. "     Trench. 

The  same  powerj  which  we  should  call  fancit  if  employed  on 
a  production  of  a  light  nature,  would  be  dignified  with  the  title 
of  imagination  if  shown  on  a  grander  scale.  C.  J.  Smith. 

Im-ag'1-na'tlon-al  (Tm-Sj'i-na'shiin-al),  a.  Pertaining 
;to,  involving,  or  caused  by,  the  imagination. 

Im-ag'i-na'tion-al-Ism  (-iz'm),  n.  Idealism.  J.  Grote. 

Im-ag'i-na-tlve  (im-aj'I-na-tiv),  a.    [F.  imaginatif.'] 

J..  ~iv-oc.iii.g  ij'iim,  and  characterized  by,  the  imagina- 
tion, genersily  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

Tn  ail  the  hightT  departments  of  imaginative  art,  nature  still 
constviiit'-u;  an  important  element.  Mure. 

2.  Given  to  imagining ;  full  of  images,  fancies,  etc. ; 
h.vviug  a  quick  Imagination ;  conceptive ;  creative. 

Milton  had  a  highly  imaginative.  Cowley  a  very  fanciful 
rnind.  Coleridge. 

5.  Unreasonably  suspicious  ;  jealous.  [06^.]  Chaucer. 

— Im-ag'i-sa-Uve-ly,  adv.  —  Im-ag'1-na-tive-ness,  «. 

Ita-ag'lne  (Tiu-aj'in),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Imagined 
(-Vnrt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imagining.]  [F.  imaginer,  L. 
Wiaginari,  p.  p.  imaginaius,  fr.  imago  image.  See  Im- 
age.] 1.  To  form  in  the  mind  a  notion  or  idea  of  ;  to 
foi-ii'i  a  mental  image  of ;  to  conceive ;  to  produce  by  the 
imagination. 

In  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 

How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear  1  Shak. 

%  To  contrive  in  purpose  ;  to  scheme  ;  to  devise ;  to 
conipaSB;  to  pur;  ose.     See  Compass,  v.  t.,  5. 

How  loui^  w;U  y^  imagine  mischief  against  a  man  ?  Fs.  Ixii.  3. 

3.  To  repress  .;  to  one's  self ;  to  think ;  believe.  Shak. 
Syxir  —  To  •■ai.  y;    conceive;    apprehend;   tliink;be- 

iieve  ;  eut)P'.i.';i.  ;  opine  ;  deem ;  plan  ;  scheme ;  devise. 

Iinag''lnB,  .'.  i.  1.  To  form  images  or  conceptions ; 
to  com  ei'.'e .;  to  devise. 

2.  Tc-  lUini: :  to  suppose. 

M "  sister  is  not  so  defenseless  left 

A     ^ou  imagine.  Milton. 

Im-ag'ln-er  (-in-er),  n.  One  who  forms  ideas  or  con- 
ceptions ;  one  who  contrives.  Bacon. 

Im-ag'In-OUS  (-iis),  a.     Imaginative.  [JJ.]  Chapman. 

Ill-ma'gO  (i-ma'go),  re.  /  ^Z.  Imagoes  (-goz).  [L.  See 
Image.]    1.  An  image. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  The  final  adult,  and  usually  winged,  state  of 
.  an  insect.     See  Illusts.  of  Ant-lion,  and  Abmy  woem. 

II  I-mani'  (I-mam'),    1  re.     [Ar.   imHrn.']     1.    Among 

II  I-man'  (i-man'),       >      the  Mohammedans,  a  minis- 

II  I-maiim'  (T-mam'), )  ter  or  priest  who  performs 
the  regular  service  of  the  mosque. 

2.  A  Mohammedan  prince  who,  as  a  successor  of  Mo- 
hammed, unites  in  his  person  supreme  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral power. 

I-ma'ret  (i-ma'ret),  re.  [Turk.,  fr.  Ar.  'imSraJ  A 
lodging  house  for  Mohammedan  pilgrims.  Moore. 

Im-balm'  (tm-bam'),  V.  t.    See  Embalm. 
"    Im-ban' (-b3n'),  D.  <.  To  put  under  a  ban.  [i2.]  ^arZow. 

Im-band'  (im-band'),  V.  t.  To  form  into  a  band  or 
bands.     "Jmftaredeii  nations."  J.  Barlow. 

Im-bank'  (Tm-bank'),  V.  t.  [imp,  &p.  p.  Imbanked 
(-bSnktQ  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Imbanking.]  [Pref.  im-  in  -f- 
bank.  Cf.  Embank.]  To  inclose  or  defend  with  a  bank 
or  banks.     See  Embank. 

Im-banlE'ment  (-ment),  n.     The  act  of  surrounding 
with  a  bank;    a  bank  or  mound  raised  for  defense,   a 
V  roadway,  etc. ;  an  embankment.    See  Embankment. 
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Im-ban'ntired  (im-b5n'nerd),  a.    Having  banners. 

Im-bar'  (Im-bar'),  V.  t.    To  bar  in  ;  to  secure.     [06s.] 
To  imbar  their  crooked  titles.  Shak. 

Im-bar'go  (Tm-bar'go),  n.    See  Embargo. 

Im-bark'  (im-biirk'),  V.  i.  &  t.     See  Embabk. 

Im-barn'  (itm-barn'),  V.  t.    To  store  in  a  bam.    [06^.] 

Im-base'  (im-bas'),  v.  t.    See  Embase. 

Im-base',  v.  i.     To  diminish  in  value.    [06s.]    Hales. 

Im-bas'tard-ize  (im-bas'terd-iz),  v.  t.  To  bastardize  ; 
to  debase.     [06i.]  Milton. 

Im-bathe'  (itm-bath'),  V.  i.  [Pref.  im-  in  -|-  bathe.    Cf. 
Embathe.]     To  bathe  ;  to  wash  freely ;  to  immerse. 
And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe 
In  nectared  lavers  strewed  with  asphodel.       Milton. 

Im-bay'  (im-ba'),  v.  t.     See  Embay. 

Im'be-cile  (im'be,-sil  or  -sel ;  277),  a.  [L.  imbecillis, 
and  imbecillus ;  of  unknown  origin :  cf.  F.  imbecile.'] 
Destitute  of  strength,  whether  of  body  or  mind  ;  feeble  ; 
impotent ;  esp. ,  mentally  weak  ;  feeble-minded  ;  as,  hos- 
pitals for  the  imbecile  and  insane. 

Syn.  —  Weak  ;  feeble  ;  feeble-minded  ;  idiotic. 

Im'be-cile,  n.  One  destitute  of  strength  ;  esp.,  one  of 
feeble  mind. 

Im'be-cile,  v.  t.  To  weaken  ;  to  make  imbecile ;  as,  to 
imbecile  men's  courage.     [06.S.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Im'be-cil'i-tate  (im'be-sTl'i-tat),  v.  t.  To  weaken,  as 
to  the  body  or  the  mind  ;  to  enfeeble.    [JJ.]    A.  Wilson. 

Im'be-cll'i-ty  (-ty),  re.  /  pi.  Imbecilities  (-tiz).  [L. 
imbecillitas  :  cf.  F.  imbeeillite.~\  The  quality  of  being 
imbecile  ;  weakness ;  feebleness,  esp.  of  mind. 

Cruelty  .  .  .  argues  not  only  adepravedness  of  nature,  but  also 
a  meanness  of  courage  and  iriibecility  of  mind.     Sir  W.  Temple. 

(I^°°  This  term  is  used  specifically  to  denote  natural 
weakness  of  the  mental  faculties,  affecting  one's  power 
to  act  reasonably  or  intelligently. 

Syn.  —  Debility ;  infirmity  ;  weakness ;  feebleness ;  im- 
potence.   See  Debility. 

Im-bed'  (im-bed'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imbedded  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Imbedding.]  [Pref.  im-  in  -|-  bed.  Cf.  Em- 
bed.] To  sink  or  lay,  as  in  a  bed ;  to  deposit  in  a  partly 
inclosing  mass,  as  of  clay  or  mortar  ;  to  cover,  as  with 
earth,  sand,  etc. 

Im-bel'llc  (im-bellik),  a.  [L.  imbellis;  pref.  tm-  = 
in-  not  -)-  belluin  war ;  cf.  bellicus  warlike.]  Not  war- 
like or  martial.     [06s.]  It.  Junius. 

Im-bench'ing  (im-bench'ing),  re.  [Pref.  im-  in  + 
bench.]    A  raised  work  like  a  bench.  [06s.]  Parkhurst. 

Im'ber-gOOSe'  (im'ber-goos';,re.  (Zo'dl.)  The  loon. 
See  Ember-goose. 

Im-bez'zle  (im-b5z'z'l),  v.  t.     [05s.j     See  Embezzle. 

Im-blbe'  (im-bib'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imbibed 
(-bibd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  iMBiErNG.]  [L.  imbibere  ;  pref. 
im-  in  -)-  bibere  to  drink  ;  cf.  F.  imbiber.  Cf.  Bib,  Im- 
BDE,  Potable.]  1.  To  drink  in  ;  to  absorb ;  to  suck  or 
take  in ;  to  receive  as  by  drinking ;  as,  a  person  imbibes 
drink,  or  a  sponge  imbibes  moisture. 

2.  To  receive  or  absorb  into  the  mind  and  retain  ;  as, 
to  imbibe  principles ;  to  imbibe  errors. 

3.  To  saturate ;  to  imbue.  [06s.]  "  Earth,  imbibed 
with  .  .  .  acid."  Sir  I.  Newton. 

Im-bib'er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  imbibes. 

Im'bl-bi'tion  (im'bT-bish'iin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  imbibition.] 
The  act  or  process  of  imbibing,  or  absorbing ;  as,  the 
post-mortem  imbibition  of  poisons.  Bacon. 

Im-bit'ter  (im-bTt'ter),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imbit- 
TEKED  (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imbittering.]  [Pref.  im- 
in  -\-  bitter.  Cf.  Embitter.]  [Written  also  embitter.]  To 
make  bitter;  hence,  to  make  distressing  or  more  dis- 
tressing ;  to  make  sad,  morose,  sour,  or  malignant. 

Is  there  anything  that  more  imbitters  the  enjoyments  of  this 

life  than  shame  ?  South. 

Inibittered  against  each  other  by  former  contests.    Bancroft. 

Im-bit'ter-er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  imbit- 
ters. 

Im-bit'ter-ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  imbittering  ; 
bitter  feeling ;  embitterment. 

Im-biaze'  (tm-blaz^),  v.  t.     See  Emblaze. 

Im-bla'zon  (im-bla'z'n),  V.  t.    See  Emblazon. 

Im-bod'y  (im-bod'y),  V.  i.  [See  Embody.]  To  he- 
come  corporeal ;  to  assume  the  qualities  of  a  material 
body.     See  Embody. 

The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 

Imbodies,  and  imbrutes.  Milton, 

Im-boil'  (im-boiV),  V.  t.  &  i.     [Obs.]     See  Emboil. 

Im-bold'en  (im-bold"n),  v.  t.    See  Embolden. 

Im-bon'i-ty  (Tm-bSn'i-ty),  re.  [Pref.  im-  not  +  L. 
bonitas  goodness.]     Want  of  goodness.     [Obs.]    Burton. 

Im-bor'der  (Tm-b6r'der),  V:  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imbok- 
DEEED  (-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Imboedeking.]  [Pref. 
im-  in  -j-  border.  Cf.  Emboedee.]  To  furnish  or  inclose 
with  a  border ;  to  form  a  border  of.  Milton. 

Im-bOSk'  (Tm-bosk'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imbosked 
(-boskt');  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Imeosking.]  [Cf.  It.  imbos- 
care  to  imbosk,  imboscarsi  to  retire  into  a  wood ;  pref. 
im-  in  -\-  bosco  a  wood.  See  Boscage,  and  cf .  Ambush.  ] 
To  conceal,  as  in  bushes ;  to  hide.     [06s.]  Shelton. 

Im-bask',  v,  i.    To  be  concealed.     [B,]  Milton. 

Im-bOS'om  (im-b(5oz'um),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p,  p.  Imbos- 
omed  (-fimd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Imeosoming.]  [Pref.  im-  in 
-f-  bosom.  Cf.  Embosom.]  1.  To  hold  in  the  bosom ;  to 
cherish  in  the  heart  or  affections ;  to  embosom. 

2.  To  inclose  or  place  in  the  midst  of ;  to  surround  or 

shelter  ;  as,  a  house  imbosomed  in  a  grove.     "  Villages 

imbosomed  soft  in  trees."  Thomson. 

The  Father  infinite. 

By  whom  in  bliss  imbosomed  sat  the  Son.        Milton. 

Im-bOSS'  (im-bSs' ;  115),  v.  t.    See  Emboss. 

Im-bOS'ture  (Tm-b5s'tiir ;  135),  re.  [See  Emboss.] 
Embossed  or  raised  work.     [06s.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Im-bound'  (im-bound'),  V.  t.  To  inclose  in  limits ;  to 
shut  in.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Im-bOW'  (im-bo'),  V.  t,    [Pref.  im-  in  -f-  bow.    Cf. 
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Embow.]    To  make  like  a  bow ;  to  curve  ;  to  arch  ;  to 
vault;  to  embow.     "/■m6oM'ed  windows."  Bacon. 

Im-bow'el  (im-bou'el),  v.  t.    See  Embowel. 

Im-bow'er  (-er),  v.  t.  &  i.    See  Embower. 

Im-bow'ment  (im-bo'ment),  re.  Act  of  imbowing; 
an  arch ;  a  vault.  Bacon. 

Im-bOX'  (im-bSks'),  V.  t.     To  inclose  in  a  box. 

Im-bra'cer-y  (im-bra'ser-3?),  re.     Embracery.     [OJs.] 

Im-braid'  (im-brad'),  V.  t.     [Obs.]     See  Embsaid. 

Im-bran'gle  (Im-brSn'g'l),  v.  t.  To  entangle  as  in  a 
cobweb  ;  to  mix  confusedly.     [R.]  Hudibras. 

Physiology  imbrangled  with  an  inapplicable  logic.  Coleridge. 

Im-breed'  (tm-bred'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  INBEEED.]  To  gen- 
erate  within  ;  to  inbreed.     [06s.]  Hakewill. 

Im'brl-cate  (Tm'bri-kat),  I  a.    [L.  imbricatus,  p.  p.  of 

Im'brl-ca'ted  (-kS'ted),     )      imbricare  to  cover  with 
tiles,  to  form  like  a  gutter  tile,  fr.  imbrex, 
-ids,  a  hollow  tile,   gutter  tile,  fr.  imber 
rain.]     1.  Bent  and  hollowed  like  a  roof  or 
gutter  tile. 

2.  Lying  over  each  other  in  regular  order, 
so  as  to  "  break  joints,"  like  tiles  or  shingles 
on  a  roof,  the  scales  on  the  leaf  buds  of 
plants  and  the  cups  of  some  acorns,  or  the 
scales  of  fishes;  overlapping  each  other  at 
the  margins,  as  leaves  in  aestivation. 

3.  In  decorative  art :  Having  scales  lap- 
ping one  over  the  other,  or  a  representation 
of  such  scales ;  as,  an  irabricated  surface ; 
an  imbricated  pattern. 

Im'bri-cate  (-kat),  v,  t.  To  lay  in  order, 
one  lapping  over  another,  so  as  to  form  an 
imbricated  surface. 

bn'brl-ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  im- 
brication.] An  overlapping  of  the  edges,  like  that  of 
tiles  or  shingles ;  hence,  intricacy  of  structure ;  also,  a 
pattern  or  decoration  representing  such  a  structure. 

Im'bri-ca-tive  (Tm'brl-ka-tTv),  a.     (Bot.)  Imbricate. 

Im'bro-ca'do  (Tm'bro-ka'do),  re.  /  pi.  Imbeocadobs 
(-doz).     [See  Brocade.]   Cloth  of  silver  or  of  gold,    [i?.] 

II  Im'bro-ca'ta  (Tm'bro-ka'ta),  Im'broc-ca'ta,  re.  [It. 
imbroccata.]    A  hit  or  thrust.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Im-brogl'io  (Im-brol'yo),  re./  pi.  Imbroglios  (-yoz). 
[Written  also  embroglio.]  [It.  See  1st  Beoil,  and  cf. 
Embroil.]  1.  An  intricate,  complicated  plot,  as  of  aj 
drama  or  work  of  fiction. 

2.  A  complicated  and  embarrassing  state  of  things ; 
serious  misunderstanding. 

Wrestling  to  free  itself  from  the  baleful  imbroglio.     Carbjle, 

Im-brown'  (Tm-broun'),  V,  t.    [Pref.  im-  in  +  brown. 
Cf .  Embeown.]     To  make  brown ;  to  obscure ;  to  darken ;  ^ 
to  tan ;  as,  features  imbrowned  by  exposure. 

The  mountain  mass  by  scorching  skies  imbrowned.     Byron. 

Im-brue'  (im-bru'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imbrued 
(-briid') ;  p.  pr.  &  rh.  n.  Imbruing.]  [Cf.  OF.  embruer, 
also  embruver,  embreuver,  embevrer,  to  give  to  drink, 
soak  (see  pref.  En-,  1, 1st  In-,  and  Beverage),  but  also 
OE.  enbrewen,  enbrowen,  to  stain,  soil  (cf.  Eeewis).]  To 
wet  or  moisten ;  to  soak ;  to  drench,  especially  in  blood. 
While  Darwen  stream,  with  blood  of  Scots  imbrued.  Milton, 

Im-brue'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  imbruing  or 
state  of  being  imbrued. 

Im-brute'  (im-brut'),?;.  i,  [imp,  &  p,  p.  Imbeuted; 
p,  pr,  &  vb.  re.  Imbeuting.]  [Pref.  im-  in  -)-  brute :  cf. 
F.  abruiir.  Cf.  Embrute.]  To  degrade  to  the  state  of 
a  brute ;  to  make  brutal. 

And  mixed  with  bestial  slime. 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imhi-ute.  Milton. 

Im-brute',  v.  i.    To  sink  to  the  state  of  a  brute. 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies,  and  imbmites.  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being.  Milton. 

Im-brute'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  imbruting,  or 
the  state  of  being  imbruted.     [iJ.]  Brydges 

Im-bue' (Tm-bu'),?).  t.  [imp.  &p. ^.  Imbued  (-biid') , 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imbuing.]  [L.  imbuere  ;  pref.  im-in  -\- 
perh.  a  disused  simple  word  akin  to  L.  bibere  to  drink. 
Cf.  Imbibe.]  1.  To  tinge  deeply;  to  dye;  to  cause  to 
absorb  ;  as,  clothes  thoroughly  imbued  with  black. 

2.  To  tincture  deeply ;  to  cause  to  become  impressed 
or  penetrated;  as,  to  imbue  the  minds  of  youth  with 
good  principles. 

Thy  words  with  grace  divine 

Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety.       Milton. 

Im-bue'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  imbuing;  the 
state  of  being  imbued  ;  hence,  a  deep  tincture. 

Im-burse'  (im-bQrs'),  v.  t,  [Pref.  im-  in  -f-  burse : 
cf.  F.  emboitrser  to  put  into  one's  purse.  See  BuESE, 
and  Purse.]     To  supply  or  stock  with  money.     [06s._] 

Im-burse'ment  (-ment),  re.  1.  The  act  of  imbursing, 
or  the  state  of  being  imbursed.     [06s.] 

2.  Money  laid  up  in  stock.     [06s.] 

Im-bU'tion  (im-bu'shiin),  re.     An  imbuing.     [06s.] 

I-mes'a-tin  (i-mes'a-tm),  re.  [Imide  -)-  isa*jre.] 
(Chem.)  A  dark  yellow,  crystaDine  substance,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  isatin. 

Im'ide  (im'id  or  -id),  re.  (Chem.)  A  compound  with, 
or  derivative  of,  the  imido  group ;  specif.,  a  compound 
of  one  or  more  acid  radicals  with  the  imido  group,  or 
with  a  monamine  ;  hence,  also,  a  derivative  of  ammonia, 
in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  have  been  replaced  by 
divalent  basic  or  acid  radicals ;  —  frequently  used  as  a 
combining  form  ;  as,  succinmMe. 

Im'i-do  (im'i-do),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  contain- 
ing, or  combined  with,  the  radical  NH,  which  is  called  the 
imido  group. 

Imido  acid,  an  organic  acid,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
acid  radicals  so  united  with  the  imido  group  that  it  con- 
tains replaceable  acid  hydrogen,  and  plays  the  part  of  an 
acid  ;  as,  uric  acid,  succinimide,  etc.,  are  imida  acids. 

[See  Imitable.] 
Norris. 
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Im'i-ta-bil'1-ty  (im't-ta-biil-tT^),  n. 

The  quality  of  being  imitable. 
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Im'l-ta-ble  (tm't-ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  imitabilis :  cf.  F. 
imitaUe.  See  Imitate.]  1.  Capable  of  being  imitated 
or  copied. 

The  characters  of  men  placed  in  lower  stations  of  life  are 
more  useful,  as  being  imitable  by  greater  numbers-     Atterbury. 

2.  Worthy  of  imitation  ;  as,  imitable  character  or 
qualities.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Im'1-ta-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
imitable ;  worthiness  of  imitation. 

Im'l-tan-cy  (-tan-sy),  n.  [From  L.  imiians,  p.  pr.  of 
imitare.']    Tendency  to  imitation.     [-K.]  Carlyle. 

Im'i-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imitated  (-ta'- 
ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imitatimg  (-ta'tlng).]  [L.  imiia- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  imitari  to  imitate  ;  of  uiiknown  origin.  Cf. 
Imaqe.]  1.  To  follow  as  a  pattern,  model,  or  example ; 
to  copy,  or  strive  to  copy,  in  acts,  manners,  etc. 

Despise  wealth  and  imitate  a  god.  Cowley. 

2.  To  produce  a  semblance  or  likeness  of,  in  form, 
character,  color,  qualities,  conduct,  manners,  and  the 
like  ;  to  counterfeit ;  to  copy. 

A  place  picked  out  by  choice  of  best  alive 
That  Nature's  work  by  art  can  imitate.  Spenser. 

This  hand  appeared  a  shining  sword  to  wield, 
And  that  sustained  an  imitated  shield.  Dryden. 

3.  (Biol.)  To  resemble  (another  species  of  animal,  or  a 
plant,  or  inanimate  object)  in  form,  color,  ornamentation, 
or  instinctive  habits,  so  as  to  derive  an  advantage  thereby ; 
as,  when  a  harmless  snake  imitates  a  venomous  one  in 
■color  and  mamiers,  or  when  an  odorless  insect  imitates^ 
in  colors,  one  having  secretions  offensive  to  birds. 

Im'i-ta'tion  (Tm'i-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  imitatio  :  cf.  F. 
imitation.^     1.  The  act  of  imitating. 

Foesy  is  a.n  s.Tt  of  imitation,  .  .  .  that  is  to  say,  a  representing, 
counterfeiting,  or  figuring  forth.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  That  which  is  made  or  produced  as  a  copy ;  that 
which  is  made  to  resemble  something  else.,  whether  for 
laudable  or  for  fraudulent  purposes ;  likeness ;  resem- 
blance. 

Both  these  arts  are  not  only  true  imitations  of  nature,  but  of 
the  best  nature.  Vryden. 

3.  {3fus.)  One  of  the  principal  means  of  securing  unity 
and  consistency  in  polyphonic  composition ;  the  repeti- 
"tion  of  essentially  the  same  melodic  theme,  phrase,  or 
motive,  on  different  degrees  of  pitch,  by  one  or  more  of 
the  other  parts  or  voices.     Cf.  Canon. 

4.  (Biol.)  The  act  or  condition  of  imitating  another 
species  of  animal,  or  a  plant,  or  inanimate  object.  See 
Imitate,  v.  t.,  3. 

^ff^  Imitation  is  often  used  adjectively  to  character- 
ize things  which  have  a  deceptive  appearance,  simulating 
the  q^ualities  of  a  superior  article ;  —  opposed  to  real  or 
genuine ;  as,  imitation  lace ;  imitation  bronze  ;  imitation 
modesty,  etc.  | 

Im'l-ta'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  of  employed 
in,  imitation ;  as,  inwVaiwreaZ  propensities.     ^' 

Im'l-ta-tive  (Im'T-ta-tiv),  a.  [li.  imitativus:  cf.  F. 
imitatif.']  1.  Inclined  to  imitate,  copy,  or  follow ;  imi- 
tating ;  exhibiting  some  of  the  qualities  or  characteris- 
tics of  a  pattern  or  model ;  dependent  on  example ;  not 
original ;  as,  man  is  an  imitative  being  ;  painting  is  an 
imitative  art. 

2.  Formed  after  a  model,  pattern,  or  original. 

This  temple,  less  in  form,  with  equal  grace, 

"Was  imitative  of  the  iirst  in  Thrace.  Dryden. 

3.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Designed  to  imitate  another  species  of 
animal,  or  a  plant,  or  inanimate  object,  for  some  useful 
purpose,  such  as  protection  from  enemies ;  having  re- 
semblance to  something  else ;  as,  imitative  colors  ;  imi- 
tative habits ;  dendritic  and  mammillary  forms  of  min- 
erals are  imitative. 

— Im'i-ta-tive-ly,  adv.  —  Im'1-ta-tlve-ness,  n. 

Im'i-ta-tive,  ra.  (Gram.)  A  verb  expressive  of  imita- 
tion or  resemblance.     [iJ.] 

Im'i-ta'tor  (-ta'ter),  re.     [L.]     One  who  imitates. 
Im'1-ta'tor-Shlp,  n.     The  state  or  office  of  an  imita- 
tor.    "  Servile  imjVo^oriTijp. "  Marston. 
Im'i-ta'tress  (-tres),  re.    A  woman  who  is  an  imitator. 
Im'i-ta'trix  (-triks),  n.     [L.]     An  imitatress. 
Im-mac'u-late  (im-mak'fl-lSt),  a.    [L.  immaculatus  ; 
pref.  im-  not  +  maculatus,  p.  p.  of  maculare  to  spot, 
stain,  fr.  macula  spot.   See  Mail  armor.]   Without  stain 
or  blemish ;  spotless  ;  undeiiled ;  clean  ;  pure. 
Were  but  my  soul  as  pure 
From  other  guilt  as  that,  Heaven  did  not  hold 
One  more  immaculate.  Denham. 
Thou  sheer,  immamdate  and  silver  fountain.         Shale. 
Immaculate  conception  (R.  C.  Ch.),  the  doctrine  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  conceived  without  original  sin. 

— Im-mac'u-late-ly,  adv.  —  Im-mac'u-late-ness,  n. 

Im-mailed'  (Tm-mald'),  a.  Wearing  mail  or  armor ; 
clad  in  armor.  W.  Browne. 

Im-mal1e-a-ble  (Jfm-mSl'le-a-b'l),  a.    Not  malleable. 

Im-man'a-cle  (Tm-mSn'a-k'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Tmmanacled  (-k'ld)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Immanaoling 
(-klTng).]  To  manacle  ;  to  fetter  ;  hence,  to  confine  ;  to 
restrain  from  free  action. 


Although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  immanacled. 


Milton, 


Im'ma-na'tlon  (im'ma^na'shiin),  n.  [Pref.  im-  in  + 
L.  manare  to  fiow ;  cf.  ma.na.tio  a  flowing/]  A  flowing 
or  entering  in;— opposed  to  emareaft'ore.    [ie.]         Good. 

Im-mane'  (Im-man'),  a.  [L.  immanis.']  Very  great ; 
huge  ;  vast ;  also,  monstrous  in  character  ;  inhuman  ; 
atrocious;  fierce.  [06«.]  "  So  mmaree  a  man. "  Chap- 
man. — Im-mane'ly,  adv.    [06«.] 

Im'ma-nence  (im'ma-nens),  1  re.      The    condition  or 

Im'ma-nen-cy  (-nen-sj^),  (  quality  of  being  im- 
manent ;  inherence ;  an  indwelling. 

[Clement]  is  mainly  concerned  in  enforcing  the  immanence  of 
Ood.  Christ  is  everywhere  presented  by  him  as  Deity  indwell- 
ing in  the  world.  A.  V.  O.  Allen. 

Iin'ma-nent  (Tm'miUnent),  a.  [L.  immanens,  p.  pr. 
of  immanere   to   remain  in  or  near  ;    pref.  im-  in  -|- 


manere  to  remain :  cf.  F.  immanent.']  Bemaining  with- 
in ;  inherent ;  indwelUng ;  abiding ;  intrinsic  ;  internal  or 
subjective ;  hence,  limited  in  activity,  agency,  or  effect, 
to  the  subject  or  associated  acts  ;  —  opposed  to  emanant, 
transitory,  transitive,  or  objective. 

A  cognition  is  an  immanent  act  of  mind.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
An  immanent  power  in  the  life  of  the  world.        Hare. 

Im-man'i-fest  (Tm-man'i-fgst),  a.  Not  manifest. 
[06«.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Im-man'1-ty  (-t-ty),  re.  [L.  immanitas.']  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  immane  ;  barbarity.     \_R.~\  Shak. 

Im-man'tle  (-t'l),  v.  t.     See  Emmantle.     [iJ.] 

Im-man'U-el  _  (im-mSn'ii-el),  n.  [Heb.  HmmanUel, 
fr.  Hm  with  -f-  anU  us  -)-  el  God.]  God  with  us  ;  —  an 
appellation  of  the  Christ.  Is.  vii.  14.     Matt.  1.  23. 

Im'mar-ces'ci-We  (im'mar-sSs'si-b'l),  a.  [L.  immar- 
cescibilis ;  pref.  im-  not  -f-  marcescere  to  fade :  cf.  F. 
immarcescible.2    Unfading :  lasting.     [06«.]    Bp.  Hall. 

Im'mar-ces'ci-bly,  adw.  Uufadingly.  lObs.J  Bp.Hall. 

Im-mar'gin-ate  (im-mar'jTn-fit),  a.  {Bot.)  Not  hav- 
ing a  distinctive  margin  or  border.  Gray. 

Im-mar'tlal  (-shal),  a.   Not  martial ;  unwarhke.  [06s.] 

Im-mask'  (im-mask'),j).  i.  To  cover,  as  with  a  mask ; 
to  disguise  or  conceal,     [i?.]  Shale. 

Im-matCh'a-ble  (Tm-mSch'a-b'l),  a.  Matchless ;  peer- 
less.    [Ofe.]  Holland. 

Im'ma-te'ri-al  (im'ma-te'ri-al),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not  -f- 
material :  cf.  F.  immateriel.J  1.  Not  consisting  of  mat- 
ter; incorporeal;  spiritual;  disembodied. 

Angels  are  spirits  immaterial  and  intellectual.    Hooker. 

2.  Of  no  substantial  consequence  ;  without  weight  or 
significance  ;  unimportant ;  as,  it  is  wholly  immaterial 
whether  he  does  so  or  not. 

Syn.  — Unimportant  ;  inconsequential;  insignificant; 
inconsiderable ;  trifling. 

Irn'ma-te'ri-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  immateri- 
alisme.]  1.  The  doctrine  that  immaterial  substances  or 
spiritual  beings  exist,  or  are  possible. 

2.  {Philos.)  The  doctrine  that  external  bodies  may 
be  reduced  to  mind  and  ideas  in  a  mind ;  any  doctrine 
opposed  to  materialism  or  phenomenalism,  esp.  a  system 
that  maintains  the  Immateriality  of  the  soul ;  idealism ; 
esp..  Bishop  Berkeley's  theory  of  idealism. 

Ini'ma-te'ri-al-lst,  n.  [Cf,  F.  immaterialiste.']  {Phi- 
los.)  One  who  believes  in,  or  professes,  immaterialism. 

Im'ma-te'ri-al'i-ty  (-Sl'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Immaterialities 
(-T-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  immaterialiie.']  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  immaterial  or  incorporeal ;  as,  the  immateriality 
of  the  soul. 

Irn'ma-te'ri-al-lze  (-te'ri-al-Tz),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  immate- 
rialiser.]    To  render  immaterial  or  incorporeal. 

Immaterialized  spirits.  Glanvill. 

Im'ma-te'ri-al-ly,  adv.  1.  In  an  immaterial  maimer ; 
without  matter  or  corporeal  substance. 

2.  In  an  unimportant  manner  or  degree. 

Im'ma-te'ri-al-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
immaterial ;  immateriality. 

Im'ma-te'ri-ate  C-St),  a.    Immaterial.    \_Obs.']  Bacon. 

Im'ma-ture'  (-tur'),  a.  [L.  immaturus ;  pref.  im- 
not  -f-  maturus  mature,  ripe.  See  Mature.]  1.  Not 
mature ;  unripe ;  not  arrived  at  perfection  or  full  de- 
velopment ;  crude  ;  unfinished  ;  as,  immature  fruit ; 
immature  character  ;  immature  plans.  "An  Hi-meas- 
ured and  immature  counsel."  Bacon. 

2.  Premature ;  untimely ;  too  early  ;  as,  an  immature 
death.     [iJ.]  _  Jer.  Taylor. 

Im'ma-tured'  (-turd'),  a.     Immature. 

Im'ma-turely  (-tur'ly),  adv.  In  an  immature  man- 
ner. Warburton. 

Im'ma-ture'ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
immature ;  immaturity.  Boyle. 

Irn'ma-tU'rl-ty  (-tii'ri-ty),  n.  [L.  immaturitas :  cf. 
F.  immaturite.']  The  state  or  quality  of  being  immature 
or  not  fully  developed ;  unripeness ;  incompleteness. 

When  the  world  has  outgrown  its  intellectual  immaturity. 

Caird. 

Im'me-a-bil'i-ty  (Tm/me-a-bTl'i-ty),  re.  [Pref.  im- 
not  +  L.  meabilis  passable,  fr.  meare  to  pass.]  Want  of 
power  to  pass,  or  to  permit  passage ;  impassableness. 

Immeability  of  the  juices.  Arbutlmot. 

lm-meas'ur-a-bll'1-ty  (Tm-mezh'>5r-a-biil'i-ty),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  immeasurable  ;  immensurability. 

Im-meas'ur-a-ble  (im-mezh'iir-a-b'l),  a.     [Pref.  im- 

not  -J-  measurable :  cf.  F.  immesurabte.     Cf.  Immensue- 

ABLE,  Unmeasdeaele.]     Incapable  of  being  measured ; 

indefinitely  extensive  ;  illimitable  ;  immensurable  ;  vast. 

Of  depth  immeasurable.  Milton. 

Im-meas'ur-a-ble-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  immeasurable. 

Eternity  and  immeasnrableness  belong  to  thought  alone. 

F.  IF.  Jiobertson. 
Im-meas'ur-a-bly,  adv.     in  an  immeasurable    man- 
ner or  degree.     "Immeasurably  distant."    Wordsworth. 
Im-meas'ured  (-iird),  a.  Immeasurable.  [iJ.]  Spenser. 
Im'me-chan'lc-al  (Tm'me-kan'I-kal),  a.   Not  mechan- 
ical. lObs.']  Cheyne.  —  Im'Tne-c'iia.n'ic-a.l-ly,adv.  lObs.'} 
Im-me'dl-a-cy   (Tm-me'dt-a-sy),  71.     Tlie   relation  of 
freedom  from  the  intervention  of  a  medium ;  immedi- 
atenesa.  Shak. 

'  Im-me'dl-ate  (tm-me'dt-at),  a.  [F.  immidiat.  See 
In-  not,  and  Mediate.]  1.  Not  separated  in  respect  to 
place  by  anything  intervening ;  proximate ;  close  ;  as, 
immediate  contact. 

You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne.  Shak. 

2.  Not  deferred  by  an  interval  of  time  ;  present ;  in- 
stant.    "  Assemble  we  immediate  council."    '  Shak. 

Death  .  .  .  not  yet  inflicted,  as  he  feared, 

Uy  some  immediate  stroke.  Milton. 

3.  Acting  with  nothing  interposed  or  between,  or  with- 
out the  intervention  of  anotlier  object  as  a  cause,  means. 


or  agency  ;  acting,  perceived,  or  produced,  directly  ;  as, 
an  immediate  cause. 

The  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past  is  therefore  impossible. 

iSiV  W.  Hamilton. 

Immediate  amputation  (Surrj.),  an  amputation  per- 
formed within  the  fii'st  few  hours  after  an  injury,  and  be- 
fore the  effects  of  the  shock  have  passed  away. 

Syn.  —  Proximate ;  close  ;  direct ;  next. 

Im-me'di-ate-ly  (Tm-me'dT-at-ly),  adv.  1.  In  an  im- . 
mediate  manner  ;  without  intervention  of  any  other  per- 
son or  thing  ;  proximately  ;  directly ;  —  opposed  to  medi- 
ately ;  as,  immediately  contiguous. 

God's  acceptance  of  it  cither  immediately  by  himself,  or  medi- 
ately by  the  hands  of  the  bishop.  South. 

2.  Without  interval  of  time ;  without  delay  ;  prompt- 
ly ;  instantly ;  at  once. 

And  Jesus  .  .  .  touched  him,  saying,  I  will  j  be  thou  clean. 
And  immediately  his  leprosy  was  cleansed.  Matt.  viii.  3. 

3.  As  soon  as.    Cf.  Dikectlt,  8,  Note. 

Syn.— Directly;  instantly;  quickly;  forthwith; 
straightway ;  presently.    See  Dieectlt. 

Im-me'di-ate-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  relation  of 
being  immediate  in  manner,  place,  or  time ;  exemption 
from  second  or  intervening  causes.  Bp.  Hall. 

Im-me'di-a-tism  (-a^tiz'm),  n.    Immediateness. 

Im-med'i-ca-ble  (Tm-mgd'i-ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  immedi- 
cabilis.  See  In-  not,  and  Medicable.]  Not  to  be  healed ; 
incurable.     "  Wounds  iTnmedicable."  Milton. 

Im'me-lO'dl-OUS  (Tm'me-lo'di-us),  a.    Not  melodious. 

Im-mem'O-ra-ble  (Tm-mem'o-ra-b'l),  a.  [L.immemo- 
rabilis ;  pref.  im-  not  -j-  memorabilis  memorable  :  cf.  P. 
immemorable.  See  Memoeable.]  Not  memorable  ;  not 
worth  remembering.  Johnson. 

Im'me-mo'li-al  (Tm'me-mo'ri-al),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not 
-\- memorial:  cf.  F.  immemorial.']  Extending  beyond 
the  reach  of  memory,  record,  or  tradition ;  indefinitely 
ancient;  as,  existing  from  time  immemorial.  " Imme- 
morial elms,."  Tennyson.  "■  Immemorial  usage  ot  cus- 
tom."    Sir  M.  Hale. 

Time  immemorial  (Eng.  Law),  a  time  antedating  (legal) 
history,  and  beyond  "  Tegalmemory  "  so  called ;  formerly 
an  indefinite  time,  but  in  1276  this  time  was  fixed  by  stat- 
ute as  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  (1189). 
Proof  of  unbroken  possession  or  use  of  "any  right  since 
that  date  made  it  unnecessary  to  establish  the  original 
grant.  In  1832  the  plan  of  dating  legal  memory  from  a 
fixed  time  was  abandoned  and  the  principle  substituted 
that  rights  v/hich  had  been  enjoyed  for  full  twenty  years 
(or  as  against  the  crown  thirty  years)  should  not  be  lia- 
IdIc  to  impeachment  merely  by  proving  that  they  had  not 
been  enjoyed  before. 

Im'me-mo'rl-al-ly,  adv.    Beyond  memory.    Bentley. 

IlIl-inense'(im-mSns'),a.  \Jj.im.mensus;  pref.  im- not 
-\-  mensus,  p.  p.  of  metiri  to  measure:  cf.  F.  immense. 
See  Measuee.]  Immeasurable  ;  unlimited.  In  common- 
est use :  Very  great ;  vast ;  huge.  "  Immense  the  power." 
Pope.     "  ireimense  and  boundless  ocean."    Daniel. 

O  Goodness  infinite  I  Goodness  immense  !        Milton. 

Syn.  —  Infinite ;  immeasurable ;  illimitable ;  unbound- 
ed ;  imlimited ;  interminable  ;  vast ;  prodigious ;  enor- 
mous ;  mon.'jtrous.    See  Enormous. 

Im-mense'ly,  adv.   In  an  immense  manner  or  degree. 

Im-mense'ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  immense. 

Im-men'Si-ble  (-men'si-b'l),  a.  \_Immense  -j-  -ible.'] 
Immeasurable.     [_Obs.]  Davies. 

Im-men'si-ty  (-sT-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Immensities  (-tiz).  [L. 
immensitas  :  cf.  F.  immensite.']  The  state  or  quahty  of 
being  immense ;  unlimited  or  immeasurable  extension ; 
infinity ;  vastness  in  extent  or  bulk ;  greatness. 

Lost  in  the  wilds  of  vast  immensity.      Blackinore. 
The  immensity  of  the  material  system.      I.  Taylor. 

Im-men'slve  (-sTv),  a.    Huge.     \_Obs.]  Herrick, 

Im-men'SU-jra-bil'i-ty  (Im-men'shu-ra-bTl'i-ty),  re. 
The  quality  of  being  immensurable. 

Im-men'SU-ra-ble  (Im-men'shu-ra-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im.- 
not-)-L.  7nenstirabilis  measurable :  cf.  F.  immensw'able. 
Cf.  Immeasueable.]    immeasurable. 

What  an  immensurable  space  is  the  firmament.    Derham. 

Im-men'SU-rate  (-rat),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not  +  mensu- 
rate.]    Unmeasured ;  unlimited,     [i?.]        W.  Montagu. 

Im-merge'  (im-merj'),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  iMMEEOKD 
(-merjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iMHEKoma  (-mer'jing).]  [L. 
immergere  ;  pref.  im-  in  -f  mergere  to  dip,  plunge  :  cf. 
F.  immerger.  See  Meboe,  and  cf.  Immekse.]  To  plunge 
into,  under,  or  within  anytliing,  especially  a  fluid;  to 
dip  ;  to  immerse.     See  Immeese. 

We  took  .  .  .  lukewarm  water,  and  in  it  immerged  a  quantity 

of  the  leaves  of  senna.  Boyle. 

Their  souls  are  immerged  in  matter.     Jer.  Taylor, 

Im-merge',  v.  i.  To  disappear  by  entering  into  any 
medium,  as  a  star  into  the  light  of  the  sun.     [JR.] 

Im-mer'it  (im-mer'it),  7i.  Want  of  worth  ;  demerit. 
[R.]  Suckling. 

Im-mer'it-ed,  a.    Unmerited.     \_Obs.]  Charles  I. 

Im-mer'it-ous  (-us),  a.  [L.  immeritus ;  pref.  im- 
not  +  meritus,  p.  p.  of  merere,  mereri,  to  deserve.] 
Undeserving.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Im-mers'a-ble  (Tm-mers'a-b'l),  a.    See  Immeesible. 

Im-inerse'  (Tm-mers'),  a.  [L.  immcrsus,  p.  p.  of  im- 
mergere. See  Immerge.]  Immersed;  buried;  hid;  sunk. 
[Obs.]     "Things  f»i)«e)'«e  in  matter."  Bacon. 

Im-merse',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Immersed  (-niersf); 
p,  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Immersing.]  I.  To  plunge  into  any- 
thing that  surrounds  or  covers,  especially  into  a  fluid; 
to  dip  ;  to  sink ;  to  bury ;  to  immerge. 

Deep  immersed  beneath  its  whirling  wave.  J.  Warton. 
More  than  a  mile  ijm)n:rscd  within  the  wood.    Dryden. 

2.  To  b.aptize  by  immersion. 

3.  To  engage  deeply ;  to  engross  the  attention  of ;  to 
involve ;  to  overwhelm. 

The  queen  immersed  in  such  a  trance.      Tennyson. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  a  lively  hope  in  another  life,  and  yet 
be  deeply  innm-rsed  in  the  enjoyments  ol"  this.  Atterhury, 
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Im-mersed'   (Tm-mersf),   p-  p-    &   a.      1.    Deeply 

plunged  into  anything,  especially  a  fluid. 

2.  Deeply  occupied  ;  engrossed  ;  entangled. 

3.  (Bol. )  Grosving  vvlioUy  under  water.  Gray. 
Im-mers'i-ble  (Im-mers'I-b'l),  a.    [From  Immerse.] 

Capable  of  being  immersed. 

Dn-mers'i-ble,  a.  [Pref.  fm-  not  +  L.  mersus,  p.  p. 
of  mergere  to  plunge.]     Not  capable  of  being  immersed. 

Im-mer'sion  (Tm-mer'shiin),  n.  [L.  immersio  ■•  cf. 
F.  iinmersion.~\  1.  Tlie  act  of  immersing,  or  the  state 
of  being  immersed  ;  a  sinking  within  a  fluid  ;  a  dipping ; 
as,  the  immersion  of  Acliilles  in  the  Styx. 

2.  Submersion  in  water  for  the  purpose  of  Christian 
baptism,  as  practiced  by  tlie  Baptists. 

3.  The  state  of  being  overwhelmed  or  deeply  absorbed ; 
deep  engagedness. 

Too  deep  an  immersion  in  the  affairs  of  life.    Atterbury. 

4.  {Asiron.)  Tlie  disappearance  of  a  celestial  body,  by 
passing  either  behind  another,  as  in  the  occultatiou  of  a 
Btar,  or  into  its  shadow,  as  in  the  eclipse  of  a  satellite  ; 
—  opposed  to  emersion. 

Immersion  lens,  a  microscopic  objective  of  short  focal 
distance  designed  to  work  with  a  drop  of  liquid,  as  oil, 
between  tlie  front  lens  and  the  slide,  so  that  this  lens  is 
practically  immersed. 

Im-mer'sion-ist,  n.  (Eccl.)  One  who  holds  the  doc- 
trine tliat  immersion  is  essential  to  Christian  baptism. 

Im-mesh'  (Tm-mesh'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Immeshed 
(-meshf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Immeshing.]  [Pref.  im-  in 
-{-mesh.  Cf.  Inmesh.]  To  catch  or  entangle  in,  or  as 
in,  the  meshes  of  a  net,  or  in  a  web  ;  to  insnare. 

Im'me-thod'ic-al  (Tm'me-tliod'i-kal),  a.  Not  me- 
thodical ;  witliout  method  or  systematic  arrangement ; 
without  order  or  regularity  ;   confused.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Irregular;  confused;  disorderly;  unsystem- 
atic ;  desultory. 

Im'me-thod'ic-al-ly,  adv.  Without  method  ;  confus- 
edly ;  unsystematically. 

Im'me-thod'ic-al-ness,  n.    Want  of  method. 

Im-meth'Od-ize  (Im-meth'Qd-iz),  v.  l.  To  render  im- 
methodical ;  to  destroy  tlie  method  of ;  to  confuse.    [J?.] 

Im-met'ric-al  (Im-mSt'rT-kal),  a.  Not  metrical  or 
rhytliniical.     [7?.]  Chapman. 

Im-mew'  (im-mii'),  V.  t.     See  Emmew. 

Im'mi-grant  (im'mt-grTnt),  re.  [L.  immigrans,  p.  pr. 
of  immigrare  to  go  into :  cf.  F.  immigrant.  See  Immi- 
grate.] One  who  immigrates  ;  one  who  comes  to  a 
country  for  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence ;  —  the 
correlative  of  emigrant. 

Syn.  —  See  Emigrant. 

Im'mi-grate  (-grat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Immigrated 
(-gra'ted) ;  p.pr.&vb.  n.  Immigrating  (-gra'ting).]  [L. 
immigrare,  immigratum,  to  immigrate;  pref.  im-  in 
-)-  migrure  to  migrate.  See  Migrate.]  To  come  into 
a  country  of  which  one  is  not  a  native,  for  the  purpose 
of  permanent  residence.     See  Emigrate. 

Im'ml-gra'tion  (-gra'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  immigration.'] 
The  act  of  immigrating  ;  the  passing  or  coming  into  a 
country  for  tlie  purpose  of  permanent  residence. 

The  jiniiiif/rations  of  the  Arabians  into  Europe.     T.  Warton. 

Im'ml-nence  (tm'mi-nens),  re.  [Cf.  F.  imminence, 
L.  imminentia.  See  Imminent.]  1.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  imminent ;  a  threatening,  as  of  some- 
thing about  to  liappen. 

The  imminence  of  any  danger  or  distress.        Fuller. 

2.  That  which  is  imminent ;  impending  evil  or  dan- 
ger.    "  But  dare  all  imminence."  Shak. 

Im'ml-nent  (Tm'mi-nent),  a.  [L.  imminens,  p.  pr. 
of  imminere  to  project ;  pref.  im-  in  -j-  minere  (in 
comp.)  to  jut,  project.  See  Eminent.]  1.  Threatening 
to  occur  immediately  ;  near  at  hand  ;  impending ;  —  said 
especially  of  misfortune  or  peril.  "In  danger  immi- 
nent." Spenser. 

2.  Pull  of  danger  ;  threatening ;  menacing ;  perilous. 
Hairbreadth  scapes  1'  the  imminent  deadly  breach.     Shak. 

3.  (With  upon)  Bent  upon ;  attentive  to.     [J?.] 
Their  eyes  ever  imminent  upon  worldly  matters.    Milton. 

Syn.  — Impending;  threatening;  near;  at  hand. — 
Imminent,  Impending,  Threatening.  Imminent  is  the 
strongest :  it  denotes  that  something  is  ready  to  fall  or 
happen  on  the  instant;  as,  in  imminent  danger  of  one's 
life.  Impending  denotes  that  something  hangs  sus- 
pended over  us,  and  may  so  remain  indefinitely ;  as,  the 
impending  evils  of  war.  Threatening  supposes  some 
danger  in  prospect,  but  more  remote ;  as,  threatening  in- 
dications for  the  futuie. 

Three  times  to-day 
You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death.        Shak. 
No  story  I  unfold  of  public  woes, 
Nor  bear  advices  of  impending  foes.  Pope. 

Fierce  faces  threatening  war.  Milton. 

Im'ml-nent-ly,  adv.    In  an  imminent  manner. 

Im-mln'gle  (im-mTn'g'l),  V.  t.  To  mingle  ;  to  mix ; 
to  unite  ;  to  blend,     [ij.]    _  Thomson. 

Im'mi-nu'tion  (Tm'mi-nu'shun),  re.  [L.  imminutio, 
fr.  imminiiere,  imminutum,  to  lessen  ;  pref.  im-  in  -j- 
minuere.']  A  lessening ;  diminution  ;  decrease.  [R.]  Ray. 

Im-mis'ci-bil'l-ty  (im-mts'sT-bTl'I-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
immiscibilite.']    Incapability  of  being  mixed,  or  mingled. 

Im-mis'ci-ble  (im-mTs'.sT-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not  + 
miscible:  cf.  F.  immiscible.']  Not  capable  of  being 
mixed  or  mingled. 

A  chaos  of  immiscible  and  conflicting  particles.    Cudworth. 

Im-mis'sion  (im-mTsh'iln),  re.  [L.  immissio  :  cf.  F. 
immission.  See  Immit.]  The  act  of  immitting,  or  of 
sending  or  thrusting  in  ;  injection  ;  —  the  correlative  of 
emission. 

Im-mit'  (im-mif),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Immitted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Immitting.]  [L.  immittere,  immissum ; 
pref.  im-  in  +  mittere  to  send.]  To  send  in ;  to  inject ; 
to  infuse  ;  —  the  correlative  of  emi7.     [iJ.]  Boyle. 

Im-mlt'l-ga-ble  (-t-ga-b'l),  a.     [L.  immitigabilis ;  fr. 


pref.  im-  not  +  mitigare  to  mitigate.]    Not  capable  of 
being  mitigated,  softened,  or  appeased.  Coleridge. 

Im-mit'i-ga-bly  (Im-mTt'I-ga-blJ),  adv.  In  an  im- 
mitigable manner. 

Im-mix'  (im-miks'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  ire-  in  -f-  mix.]  To 
mix  ;  to  mingle.     [iJ.] 

Amongst  her  tears  immixing  prayers  meek.    Spenser. 

Im-miz'a-ble  (-a^b'l),  a.    Not  mixable.     Bp.  Wilkins. 

Im-mixed'  (-miksf),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  mixed,  p.  p. 
of  mix.]     Unmixed.     [06«.] 

How  pure  and  immixed  the  design  is.  Boyle. 

Im-mix'ture  (im-miks'tiJr ;  135),  re.  Freedom  from 
mixture ;  purity.     [iJ.]  W.  Montagu. 

Im-mo'bile  (im-mo'bTl),  a.  [L.  immobilis  :  cf.  F. 
immobile.  See  Immobility.]  Incapable  of  being  moved ; 
immovable  ;  fixed  ;  stable.  Prof.  Shedd. 

Im'mo-bil'i-ty  (Tm'mo-bil'i-ty),  n.  [L.  imtnobilitns, 
fr.  immobilis  immovable  ;  pref.  ivi-  not  +  mobiiis  mov- 
able :  cf.  F.  immobilite.  See  Mobile.]  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  immobile  ;  fixedness  in  place  or  state. 

Im-mob'i-llze  (Im-mSb'i-liz),  v.  t.  [Pref.  im-  in  + 
mobilize;  cf.  F.  immobiliser.]  To  make  immovable; 
in  surgery,  to  make  immovable  (a  naturally  mobile  part, 
as  a  joint)  by  the  use  of  splints,  or  stiffened  bandages. 

Im-mo'ble  (im-mo'b'l),  a.     [Obs.]     See  Immobile. 

Im-mod'er-a-cy  (im-mSd'er-a-sy),  re.  [From  Im- 
moderate.]    Iinmoderateness.     [i?.J        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Im-mod'er-an-cy  (-au-sy),  re.  [L.  immoderantia.] 
Iinmoderateness;  excess,     [ij.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Im-mod'er-ate  (-St),  a.  [L.  immoderatus  ;  pref.  im- 
not  -|-  moderatus  moderate.  See  Moderate.]  Not  mod- 
erate ;  exceeding  just  or  usual  and  suitable  bounds  ;  ex- 
cessive ;  extravagant ;  unreasonable ;  as,  immoderate 
demands;  immoderate  giiet ;  immoderate  laughter. 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Excessive;  exorbitant;  unreasonable;  extrav- 
agant ;  intemperate ;  inordinate. 

Im-mod'er-ate-ly,  adv.  In  an  immoderate  manner ; 
excessively. 

Im-mod'er-ate-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  immod- 
erate ;  excess ;  extravagance.  PvUer. 

Im-mod'er-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  re.  [L.  immoderatio :  cf. 
F.  immoderation.']     Want  of  moderation.         HaUywell. 

Im-mod'est  (tm-mod'est),  a.  [F.  immodeste,  L.  im- 
modestus  immoderate  ;  pref.  iyn-  not  -f-  modestus  mod- 
est. See  Modest.]  '  1.  Not  limited  to  due  bounds ; 
immoderate. 

2.  Not  modest ;  wanting  in  the  reserve  or  restraint 
which  decorum  and  decency  require  ;  indecent ;  indeli- 
cate ;  obscene ;  lewd  ;  as,  immodest  persons,  behavior, 
words,  pictures,  etc. 

Immodest  deeds  j'ou  hinder  to  be  wrought, 
^  But  we  proscribe  the  least  immodest  thought.    Vryden. 

Syn.  — Indecorous;  indelicate;  shameless  ;  shameful ; 
impudent ;  indecent ;  impure  ;  unchaste  ;  lewd ;  obscene. 

Im-mod'est-ly,  adv.     In  an  immodest  manner. 

Im-mod'es-ty  (-Ss-ty),  n.  [L.  imm.odestia :  cf.  P. 
immodestie.]  Want  of  modesty,  delicacy,  or  decent  re- 
serve ;  indecency.     "  A -piece  of  immodesty."  Pope. 

Im'mo-late  (Tm'm6-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Immo- 
lated (-la'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Immolating.]  [L.  i?«- 
molatus,  p.  p.  of  immolare  to  sacrifice,  orig.,  to  sprinkle 
a  victim  with  sacrificial  meal ;  pref.  im-  in  +  mola  grits 
or  grains  of  spelt  coarsely  ground  and  mixed  with  salt ; 
also,  mill.  See  Molar,  Meal  ground  grain.]  To  sacri- 
fice ;  to  offer  in  sacrifice  ;  to  kill,  as  a  sacrificial  victim. 

Worshipers,  who  not  only  immolate  to  tlicm  [the  deities]  the 
lives  of  men,  but  .  .  .  the  virtue  and  honor  of  women.      Boyle. 

Im'mo-la'tion  (-la'shun),  re.  [L.  immolatio :  cf .  F. 
immolation.]  1.  The  act  of  immolating,  or  the  state  of 
being  immolated,  or  sacrificed.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  That  which  is  immolated  ;  a  sacrifice. 

Im'mo-la'tor  (im'mo-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  of- 
fers in  sacrifice  ;  specifically,  one  of  a  sect  of  Russian 
fanatics  who  practice  self-mutilation  and  sacrifice. 

Im-mold'    1  (im-mold'),  V.  t.     To  mold  into  shape,  or 

Im-mould' !      form.     [Obs.]  G.  Fletcher. 

Im-mo'ment  (Tm-mo'ment),  a.  [See  Imuomentous.] 
Trifling.     [R.]     "  Immoment  toys."  Shak. 

Im'mo-men'tOUS  (Tm'mo-men'tus),  a.  [Pref.  im- 
not  -f-  momentous.]  Not  momentous;  unimportant; 
insignificant.     [R.]  A.  Seward. 

Im-mor'al  (Tm-raor'al),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not  -)-  moral : 
cf.  P.  immoral.]  Not  moral ;  inconsistent  with  recti- 
tude, purity,  or  good  morals ;  contrary  to  conscience  or 
the  divine  law ;  wicked ;  unjust ;  dishonest ;  vicious  ; 
licentious  ;  as,  an  immoral  man  ;  an  immoral  deed. 

Syn.  —  Wicked ;  sinful ;  criminal ;  vicious  ;  unjust ; 
dishonest ;  depraved  ;  impure ;  unchaste ;  profligate  ; 
dissolute  ;   abandoned  ;  licentious ;   lewd  ;    obscene. 

Im'mo-ral'i-ty  (Tm'm6-rSl'T-ty),  re.  ,•  pi.  Immorali- 
ties (-tiz).  [Cf.  P.  immoralite.]  1.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  immoral ;  vice. 

The  root  of  all  immorality.       Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  An  immoral  act  or  practice. 

Luxury  and  sloth  and  then  a  great  drove  of  heresies  and  im- 
moraUties  broke  loose  among  them.  Milton. 

Im-mor'al-ly  (Im-mor'al-ly),  adv.  In  an  immoral 
manner  ;  wickedly. 

Im'mO-rig'er-OUS  (im'mo-rTj'er-iJs),  a.  [Pref.  in- 
not  -\-  morigerous.]  Rude  ;  uncivil ;  disobedient.  [Obs.] 
—  Im'mo-rig'er-ous-ness,  re.    [Obs.]         Jer.  Taylor. 

Im-mor'tal  (im-m6r'tal),  a.  [L.  immortalis;  pref. 
im-  not  -j-  mortalis  mortal :  cf .  P.  immortel.  See  Mor- 
tal, and  cf.  Immortelle.]  1.  Not  mortal ;  exempt 
from  liability  to  die  ;  undying  ;  imperishable ;  lasting 
forever  ;  having  unlimited,  or  eternal,  existence. 

Unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible.    1  Tim.  i.  17. 
For  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that. 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself  ?  Shak. 

2.  Connected  with,  or  pertaining  to,  immortality. 


I  have  immortal  longings  in  me. 


Shak. 


3.  Destined  to  live  in  all  ages  of  this  world  ;  abiding  ; 
exempt  from  oblivion ;  imperishable  ;  as,  immorlal  fame. 

One  of  the  few,  the  inmiortal  names. 

That  were  not  born  to  die.  Halleck^ 

4.  Great;  excessive;  grievous.     [Obs.]        Hayward. 
Immortal  flowers,  immortelles ;  everlastings. 

Syn.  —  Eternal ;  everlasting  ;  never-ending ;  ceaseless ; 
perpetual ;  continual ;  enduring ;  endless ;  imperishable  ; 
incorruptible ;  deathless  ;  undying. 

Im-mor'tal  (im-m8r'tal),  re.  One  who  will  never 
cease  to  be  ;  one  exempt  from  death,  decay,  or  annihila- 
tion. Bunyan. 

Im-mor'tal-ist,  re.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.     [R.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Im'mor-tal'1-ty  (Im'mSr-tai'i-ty),  re. ;  pi.  Immortali- 
ties  (-tiz).      [L.    immortalitas :    cf.    F.    immortalite.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  immortal  ;  exemption 
from  death  and  annihilation  ;  unending  existence ;  as, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

This  mortal  must  put  on  immortality.    1  Cor.  xv.  53. 

2.  Exemption  from  oblivion  ;  perpetuity  ;  as,  the  i»t- 
mortality  of  fame. 

Im-mor'tal-1-za'tlon  (Tm-mSr'tal-T-za'shiin),  re.  The 
act  of  immortalizing,  or  state  of  being  immortalized. 

Im-mor'tal-lze  (im-m8r'tal-iz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Immortalized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Immortalizing 
(-i'zTng).]  [Cf.  F.  immortaliser.]  1.  To  render  im- 
mortal ;  to  cause  to  live  or  exist  forever.  S.  Clarice. 

2.  To  exempt  from  oblivion ;  to  perpetuate  in  fame. 

Alexander  had  no  Homer  to  immortalize  his  guiltv  name. 

'1'.  Dawes, 

Im-mor'tal-ize,  v.  i.     To  become  immortal,     [i?.] 

Im-mor'tal-ly,  adv.     In  an  immortal  manner. 

Im'mor-telle'  (Im'mSr-tSl'),  re.  /  pi.  Immortelles 
(-tSlz').  [F.  See  Immortal.]  [Bot.)  A  plant  with  a 
conspicuous,  dry,  unwithering  involucre,  as  the  species 
of  Antennaria,  Helichrysuni,  Gomphrena,  etc.  See 
Everlasting. 

Im-mor'tl-fl-ca'tlon  (Tm-mSr'tl-fT-ka'shiin),  n.  Fail- 
ure to  mortify  the  passions.     [R.]  Jer.  Taylor, 

Im-mov'a-bll'i-ty  (Tm-mobv'a-bTl'T-ty),  re.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  immovable ;  fixedness ;  steadfast- 
ness ;  as,  immovability  of  a  heavy  body  ;  immovability 
of  purpose. 

im-mov'a-ble  (tm-moov'a-b'l),  a.  1.  Incapable  of 
being  moved;  firmly  fixed;  fast; — used  of  material 
things  ;  as,  an  immovable  foundation. 

Immovable,  infixed,  and  frozen  round.  Milton, 

2.  Steadfast ;  fixed ;  unalterable  ;  unchangeable  ;  — 
used  of  the  mind  or  will ;  as,  an  immovable  purpose,  or 
a  man  who  remains  immovable. 

3.  Not  capable  of  being  affected  or  moved  in  feeling 
or  by  sympathy ;  unimpressible ;  impassive.        Dryden. 

4.  {Law)  Not  liable  to  be  removed ;  permanent  in  place 
or  tenure;  fixed;  a.s,  an  immovable  eata,te.  See  Immov- 
able, re.  Blackstone. 

Immovable  apparatus  (Med.),  an  appliance,  like  the  plas- 
ter of  Paris  bandage,  wliicli  keeps  fractured  parts  firmly 
in  place.  —  Immovable  feasts  {Eccl.),  feasts  wliich  occur 
on  a  certain  day  of  the  year  and  do  not  depend  on  the 
date  of  Easter ;  as,  Christmas,  the  Epiphany,  etc. 

Im-mov'a-ble,  re.     1.  That  which  can  not  be  moved. 

Z.  pi.  ( Civil  Law)  Lands  and  things  adherent  thereto 
by  nature,  as  trees ;  by  the  hand  of  man,  as  buildings 
and  their  accessories;  by  their  destination,  as  seeds, 
plants,  manure,  etc.  ;  or  by  the  objects  to  which  they 
are  applied,  as  servitudes.  Ayliffe.    Bouvier. 

Im-mov'a-ble-ness,  re.    Quality  of  being  immovable. 

Im-mov'a-bly,  adv.    In  an  immovable  manner. 

Im-mund'  (-mund'),  a.  [L.  immundus;  pref.  im-  not 
-|-  mundus  clean.]    Unclean.     [i?J  Burton, 

Im'mun-dic'i-ty  (Tm'mun-dis'T-ty),  re.  [Cf.  P.  im- 
mondicite,  L.  immunditia,  immundities.]  Uncleanness; 
filthiness.     [R.]       _  W.  Montagu. 

Im-mune' (Tm-mun'),  a.  [L.immunis.  See  Immunity.] 
Exempt ;  protected  by  inoculation.  —  Im-mu'uize  (-mu'- 
niz),  V.  t.     [Rare] 

Im-mu'nl-ty  (im-mii'nT-ty),  re.  \  pi.  Immunities  (-tiz). 
[L.  immunitas,  fr.  immunis  free  from  a  public  service  ; 
pref.  im- not -\- munis  complaisant,  obliging,  cf.  munus 
service,  duty  :  cf.  P.  immunite.  See  Common,  and  cf. 
Mean,  a.]  1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from  any  charge, 
duty,  obligation,  office,  tax,  imposition,  penalty,  or  serv- 
ice ;  a  particular  privilege  ;  as,  the  immunities  of  the 
free  cities  of  Germany  ;  the  immunities  of  the  clergy. 

2.  Freedom  ;  exemption  ;  as,  immunity  from  error. 

Im-mure'  (Tm-mur'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Immured 
(-murd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Immuring.]  [Pref.  im-  in  -f- 
mure:  cf.  F.  emmurer.]  1.  To  wall  around ;  to  surround 
with  walls.     [Obs.]  Sandys. 

2.  To  inclose  within  walls,  or  as  within  walls  ;  hence, 
to  shut  up  ;  to  imprison  ;  to  incarcerate. 

Those  tender  babes 
Whom  envy  hath  immured  within  your  walls.     Shak, 
This  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  tis  rnnnd.        3hlt(m. 

Im-mnre',  re.     A  wall ;  an  inclosure.     [Obs.]      Shah. 

Im-mure'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  immuring,  or 
the  state  of  being  immured ;  imprisonment. 

Im-mu'slc-al  (Im-mii'zT-kal),  a.  Inharmonious  ;  un- 
musical ;  discordant.  Bacon. 

Im-mu'ta-bil'1-ty  (Tm-mu'ta-bTl'i-ty),  re.  [L.  immu- 
tabilitas :  cf.  F.  immvtabilite.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  immutable  ;  immutableness.  Heb.  vi.  17. 

Im-mu'ta-ble  (Tm-mii'ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  immutabilis ; 
pref.  im-  not  +  mutabilis  mutable.  See  Mutable.] 
Not  mutable ;  not  capable  or  susceptible  of  change ;  un- 
changeable ;   invariable ;   unalterable. 

That  by  two  immutable  things,^in  which  it  was  impossible  for 
God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a  strong  consolation.  lid),  vi.  18. 

Immutable,  immortal,  infinite, 
Eternal  King.  Milton. 

—  Im-mu'ta-ble-nesB,  re.  —  Im-mu'ta-bly,  adv. 
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Im-mu'tate  (Tm-mu'tat),  a.  [L.  immutatus,  p.  p.  of 
immuiare.']     Unchanged.     [Ofts.] 

Im'mu-ta'tlon  (Tm'mu-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  immutatio, 
from  immutare,  immutalum,  to  change.  See  Immute.] 
Change ;  alterationj  mutation.     [S..']  Dr.  H.  More. 

Im-mute' (5fm-muf ),  v,  t.  [L.  immutare,  immutalum, ; 
pref.  im-  in  -)-  mutare  to  change  :  cf.  OF.  immuter.']  To 
change  or  alter.     [Ote.]  J.  Salkeld. 

Imp  (imp),  n.  [OE.  imp  a  graft,  AS.  impa  ;  akin  to 
Dan.  ympe,  Sw.  2/»y,  prob.  fr.  LL.  impetus,  Gr.  efufivTos 
engrafted,  innate,  fr.  ejtjK^ueti/  to  implant ;  ei'  in  -|-  ij>veLv 
to  produce ;  akin  to  E.  be.  See  Ist  In-,  Be.]  1.  A  shoot ; 
a  scion;  a  bud;  a  slip;  a  graft.     lObs.}  Chaucer. 

2.  An  offspring;  progeny;  child;  scion.     [06s.] 

The  tender  imp  was  weaned.  Fairfax. 

3.  A  young  or  inferior  devil ;  a  little,  malignant  spirit ; 
a  puny  demon ;  a  contemptible  evil  worker. 

To  raing^le  in  the  clamorous  fray 
Of  squabbhng  imps.  Beattie. 

4.  Something  added  to,  or  united  with,  another,  to 
lengthen  it  out  or  repair  it,  —  as,  an  addition  to  a  beehive ; 
a  feather  inserted  in  a  broken  wing  of  a  bird ;  a  length 
of  twisted  hair  in  a  fishing  line.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.'] 

Imp,  V.  t.  \iinp.  &p.  p.  Imped  ( imt ;  215) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Imping.]  [AS.  impian  to  imp,  ingraft,  plant ; 
akin  to  Dan.  ympe,  Sw.  ympa,  OHG.  imp/on,  impiton, 
G.  impfen.  See  Imp,  n.]  1.  To  graft;  to  insert  as  a 
Bcion.     [06s.]  Rom.  of  R. 

2.  {Falconry)  To  graft  with  new  feathers,  as  a  wing  ; 

to  splice  a  broken  feather.     Hence,  Fig. :  To  repair ;  to 

extend ;  to  increase  ;  to  strengthen ;  to  equip.    [Archaicl 

Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing.         Shak. 

Who  lazily  imp  their  wings  with  other  men's  plumes.  Fuller. 
Here  no  frail  Muse  shall  imp  her  crippled  wing.    Holmes. 

Help,  ye  tart  satirists,  to  imp  my  rage 

"Witli  all  the  scorpions  that  should  whip  this  age.    Cleveland. 

Im-pa'ca-ble  (Tm-pa'ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  pref.  im-  not  + 
pacare  to  quiet.  See  Pacate.]  Not  to  be  appeased  or 
quieted.     [06s.]     Spenser.  — Im-pa'ca-bly,  adv. 

Im-pacl£'ment  (Im-pSk'ment),  n.  [Pref.  im-  in  + 
pack.']  The  state  of  being  closely  surrounded,  crowded, 
or  pressed,  as  by  ice.     [iJ.]  Kane. 

Im-pact'  (im-p5kt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impacted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impacting.]  [L.  impactus,  p.  p.  of  im- 
pingere  to  push,  strike  agamst.  See  Impinge.]  To 
drive  close ;  to  press  firmly  together :  to  wedge  into  a 
place.  Woodward. 

Im'pact  (Im'pBkt),  n.    1.  Contact  or  impression  by 

touch;  collision;  forcible  contact ;  force  communicated. 

The  quarrel,  by  that  impact  driven.  Soiitkey. 

2.  {Mech. )  The  single  instantaneous  stroke  of  a  body 
in  motion  against  another  either  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

Im-pact'ed  (im-pSkt'gd),  a.   Driven  together  or  close. 

Impacted  fracture  (Surg.),  a  fracture  in  which  the  frag- 
ments are  driven  into  each  other  so  as  to  be  immovable. 

Im-pac'tlon  (im-pSk'shuu),  n.  [L.  impactio  a  strik- 
ing :  cf.  F.  impaction.']  1.  {Surg.)  The  driving  of  one 
fragment  of  bone  into  another  so  that  the  fragments  are 
not  movable  upon  each  other  ;  as,  impaction  of  the  skull 
or  of  the  hip. 

2.  An  immovable  packing ;  {Med.),  a  lodgment  of  some- 
thing in  a  strait  or  passage  of  the  body  ;  as,  impaction  of 
the  fetal  head  in  the  strait  of  the  pelvis  ;  impaction  of 
food  or  feces  in  the  intestines  of  man  or  beast. 

Im-palnt'  (im-panf),  V.  t.  To  paint ;  to  adorn  with 
colors.     [iJ.]     "  To  impaint  his  cause."  Shak. 

Im-pair'  (im-pSr'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impaired 
(-p3rd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impairing.]  [Written  also  em- 
pair.]  [OE.  empeiren,  enpeiren,  OF.  empeirier,  empi- 
rier,  P.  empirer,  LL.  impejorare ;  L.  pref.  im-  in  +  pe- 
jorare  to  make  worse,  fr.  pejor  worse.  Cf.  Appaik.] 
To  make  worse ;  to  diminish  in  quantity,  value,  excel- 
lence, or  strength ;  to  deteriorate ;  as,  to  impair  health, 
character,  the  mind,  value. 

Time  sensibly  all  things  impairs.       Roscommon. 
In  years  he  seemed,  but  not  imijaired  by  years.     Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  diminish;  decrease  ;  injure;  weaken;  en- 
feeble ;  debilitate  ;  reduce ;  debase ;  deteriorate. 

1ia-paix',v.i.    To  grow  worse ;  to  deteriorate.   Milton. 

Im'palr  (Tm'pSr),  a.  [F.  impair  uneven,  L.  impar  ; 
im-  not  -f-  par  equal.]    Not  fit  or  appropriate.     [Obs.] 

Im-palr'  (Tm-pSr'),  n.    Diminution  ;  injury.     [Obs.] 

Im-pair'er  (-er),  re.    One  who,  or  that  which,  impairs. 

Im-pair'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OE.  enpeirement,  OF.  e?n- 
pirement.]  The  state  of  being  impaired ;  injury.  "The 
impairment  of  my  health."  Dry  den. 

Im-pal'a-ta-We  (Tm-pSl'a-ta-b'l),  a.  Unpalatable.  [R.] 

Im-pale'  (tm-pal'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impaled 
(-paid');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impaling.]     [See  2d  Empale.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  pale  ;  to  put  to  death  by  fixing  on 
s  sharp  stake.     See  Empale. 

Then  with  what  life  remains,  impaUcl,  and  left 

To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake.      Addison. 

2.  To  inclose,  as  with  pales  or  stakes ;  to  surround. 

Impale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about.        Shale. 
Impenetrable,  impaled  with  circling  fire.  Milton. 

3.  {Her.)  To  join,  as  two  coats  of  arms  on  one  shield, 
palewise ;  hence,  to  join  in  honorable  mention. 

Ordered  tlic  admission  of  St.  Patrick  to  the  same  to  bo 
matched  and  impaled  with  the  blessed  Virgin  in  the  honor 
thereof.  Fuller. 

Im-pale'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The 
act  of  impaling,  or  the  state  of  being  im- 
paled. Byron. 

2.  An  inclosing  by  stakes  or  pales,  or 
tlie  space  so  inclosed.  //.  Brooke. 

3.  That  which  hedges  in;  inclosure. 
L-'^-]  3filton. 

4.  (Her.)  The   division   of    a   aliield 
palewise,  or  by  a  vertical  line,  osp.  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  side  by  side  the   Impalement  (4). 
arms  of  husband  and  wife.     See  Impale,  3. 


Im-pal'la  (Tm-p51'la),  n. 
South  Africa. 

Im-pal'lid  (im-p5i'iTd), 
blanch.     [Obs.] 

Im-palm'  (im-pam'),  V.  I 
the  hand.    [£.' 


I.] 

bll'l-ty  (im-p 


{Zool.)  The  pallah  deer  of 

I.  i.      To  make   pallid ;   to 

Feltham. 

To  grasp  with  or  hold  in 

J.  Barlow. 

Im-pal'^a-bM-ty  (im-pSI'pa-bll'i-tJ),  n.    [Cf.  F.  im- 

palpabilite.]    The  quality  of  being  impalpable.     Jortin. 

Im-pal'pa-ble  (Tm-pSl'pa-b'l),  a.     [Pref.  im-  not  -f 

palpable :  cf.  F.  impalpable.]     1.  Not  palpable ;    that 

cannot  be  felt;  extremely  fine,  so  that  no  grit  can  be 

perceived  by  touch.     '■'■  Impalpable  \ioviAeT."         Boyle. 

2.  Not  material ;  intangible;  incorporeal.  ^'■Impalpa- 
ble, void,  and  bodiless."  Holland. 

3.  Not  apprehensible,  or  readily  apprehensible,  by  the 
mind  ;  unreal ;  as,  impalpable  distinctions. 

Im-pal'pa-Wy,  adv.     In  an  impalpable  manner. 

Im-pal'sy  (Im-pal'z^),  v.  t.  To  palsy ;  to  paralyze  ; 
to  deaden.     [iJ.] 

Im-pa'nate  (Tm-pa'nSt),  a.  [LL.  impanatus,  p.  p. 
of  iTnpanare  to  impauate  ;  L.  pref.  im-  in  +  panis 
bread.]  Embodied  in  bread,  esp.  in  the  bread  of  tlie 
eucharist.     [Obs.]  Crarimer. 

Im-pa'nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impanated 
(-na-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impanating.]  To  embody  in 
bread,  esp.  in  the  bread  of  the  eucharist.     [Obs.] 

Im'pa-na'tion  (im'pa-na'shtin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  impana- 
tion.  See  Impanate,  a.]  {Feci.)  Embodiment  in  bread  ; 
the  supposed  real  presence  and  union  of  Christ's  mate- 
rial body  and  blood  with  the  substance  of  the  elements 
of  the  eucharist  without  a  change  in  their  nature  ;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  iransubstantiation,  which  supposes  a 
miraculous  change  of  the  substance  of  the  elements.  It 
is  akin  to  oonsubstantiation. 

Im-pa'na-tor  (Im-pa'na-ter),  re.  [LL.]  {Eccl.)  One 
who  holds  the  doctrine  of  impanatiou. 

Im-pan'el  (im-pan'el),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impan- 
eled (-eld)  or  Impanelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impanel- 
ing or  Impanelling.]  [Pref.  im-  in  +  panel.  Cf.  Empan- 
el.] [Written  also  empanel.]  To  enter  in  a  list,  or  on  a 
piece  of  parcliment,  called  a  panel ;  to  form  or  enroll,  as 
a  list  of  jurors  in  a  court  of  justice.  Blackstone. 

Im-pan'el-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
impaneling,  or  the  state  of  being  impaneled. 

Im-par'a-dlse  (Im-par'a-dis),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Im- 
PAHADisED  (-dist);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impaeadising  (-di'- 
sing).]  [Pref.  im-  -f-  paradise :  cf.  F.  emjiaradiser.] 
To  put  in  a  state  like  paradise  ;  to  make  supremely 
happy.    "  Imparadised  in  one  anotlier's  arms."  Milton. 

Im-par'al-leled  (-al-151d),  a.    Unparalleled.     [Obs.] 

Im-par'don-a-ble  (Tm-par'd'n-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  im- 
pardonnable.]     Unpardonable.     [Obs.]  South. 

Im-par'1-dig'i-tate  (Tm-p3r'i-dij'i-tat),  a.  [L.  impar 
unequal  -\-  digitus  finger.]  {Anat.)  Having  an  odd 
number  of  fingers  or  toes,  either  one,  three,  or  five,  as  in 
the  horse,  tapir,  rhinoceros,  etc. 

Im-par'i-pin'nate    (-pin'nat),    a. 

[L.  impar  unequal  -j-  E.  pinnate.] 
{Bot.)  Pinnate  with  a  single  terminal 
leaflet 

Im-par'1-iyl-lab'lo  (-sll-lSb'ik),  a. 

[L.  impar  unequal  -f-  E.  syllabic  :  cf . 
F.  imparisyllabique.]  {Gram.)  Not 
consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  syl- 
lables ;  as,  an  imparisyllabic  noun, 
one  which  has  not  the  same  number 
of  syllabi  i  in  all  the  cases  ;  as,  lapis, 
lapidis  ;  mens,  mentis. 

Im-par'1-ty  (Tm-pSrl-ty),  re.  [Pref.  Imparipinnate  Leaf. 
im-    4"   parity :    cf.     F.    imparite.] 

1.  Inequality  ;  disparity ;  disproportion  ;  difference  of 
degree,  rank,  excellence,  number,  etc.  Milton. 

2.  Lack  of  comptosou,  correspondence,  or  suitable- 
ness ;  incongruity. 

In  this  region  of  merely  intellectual  notions  we  are  at  once 
encountered  by  the  imparity  of  the  object  and  the  facult)'  em- 
ployed upon  it.  /.  Tai/lor. 

3.  Indivisibility  into  equal  parts  ;  oddness.     [R.] 
Im-park'  (Tm-park'),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imparked 

(-parkf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imparking.]  [Cf.  Empark.]  To 
inclose  for  a  park ;  to  sever  from  a  common  ;  hence,  to 
inclose  or  shut  up. 

They  .  .  .  impark  them  [the  sheep]  within  hurdles.  Holland. 

Im-parl'  (im-parl'),  V.  i.  [OF.  emparler;  pref.  em- 
(L.  in)  -\-parler  to  speak.    See  In,  prep.,  and  Parley.] 

1.  To  hold  discourse ;  to  parley.   [Obs.]  Sir  T.  North. 

2.  {Law)  To  have  time  before  pleading ;  to  have  delay 
for  mutual  adjustment.  Blackstone. 

Im-par'lance  (Tm-par'lans),  n.  [Cf.  Emparlance, 
Parlance.]  [Written  also  imparliance.]  1.  Mutual 
discourse ;  conference.     [Obs.] 

2.  {Law)  {a)  Time  given  to  a  party  to  talk  or  con- 
verse with  his  opponent,  originally  with  the  object  of 
effecting,  if  possible,  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  suit. 
The  actual  object,  however,  has  long  been  merely  to  ob- 
tain further  time  to  plead,  or  answer  to  the  allegations 
of  the  opposite  party.  (6)  Hence,  the  delay  or  contau- 
uance  of  a  suit. 

U^""  Imparlance  and  continuance  by  imparlance  have 
been  abolished  in  England.  Wharton  {Law  Diet.). 

Im-par'son-ee'  (Tm-par's'n-e'),  a.  [OF.  emper.ionf.. 
See  1st  In-,  and  Parson.]  {Eng.  Eccl.  Law)  Presented, 
instituted,  and  inducted  into  a  rectory,  and  in  full  pos- 
session. ^  n.     A  clergyman  so  inducted. 

Im-part'  (Tm-piirf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imparted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Imparting.]  [OF.  impartir,  empartir, 
L.  impartire,  impertire  /  pref.  im-  in  -j-  partire  to  part, 
divide,  fr.  pars, ywc/Zi,  part,  sliare.  SooPart,  «.]  1.  To 
bestow  a  share  or  portion  of  ;  to  give,  grant,  or  commu- 
nicate ;  to  allow  another  to  partake  in  ;  as,  to  imparl 
food  to  the  poor  ;  the  sun  imparts  warmth. 

Well  may  he  then  to  you  Iuh  cares  impart.    Drrnlcn. 

2.  To  obtain  a  share  of  ;  to  partake  of.  [R.]  Munday. 


3  To  communicate  the  knowledge  of  ;  to  make  known ; 
to  show  by  words  or  tokens ;  to  tell ;  to  disclose. 
Gentle  lady, 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  share  ;  yield  ;  confer ;  convey ;  grant ;  give ; 
reveal ;  disclose  ;  discover  ;  divulge.    See  Communicate. 

Im-part'  (Im-parf),  V.  i.     1.  To  give  a  part  or  share. 

He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hatli  none. 

Lule  ill.  11. 

2.  To  hold  a  conference  or  consultation.      Blackstone. 

Im-part'ance  (-ans),  n.     Impartation. 

Im'par-ta'tiou  (im'par-ta'shun),  n.  The  act  of  im- 
parting, or  the  thing  imparted. 

The  necessity  of  this  impartation.  I.  Taylor, 

Im-pait'er  (Im-part'er),  re.     One  who  imparts. 

Im-pat'tial  (Tm-par'shal),  a.     [Pref.  im-  not  -f-  par- 
tial :  cf.  F.  impartial.]    Not  partial ;  not  favoring  one 
more  than  another ;  treating  all  alike ;   unprejudiced ; 
unbiased ;  disinterested ;  equitable  ;  fair ;  just.       Shak. 
Jove  is  impartial,  and  to  both  the  same.         Dryden. 
A  comprehensive  and  impartial  view.        Macaulay. 

Im-par'tial-ist,  n.   One  who  is  impartial.  [R.]  Boyle. 

Im-par'ti-al'i-ty  (im-par'shT-al'I-ty  or  im'par-shSl'- 
i-tj),  71.  [Cf.  F.  impartialite.]  The  quality  of  being 
impartial ;  freedom  from  bias  or  favoritism ;  disinter- 
estedness ;  equitableness  ;  fairness ;  as,  impartiality  of 
judgment,  of  treatment,  etc. 

Impartiality  strips  the  mind  of  prejudice  and  passion.    Soutfu 

Im-par'tial-ly  (-shal-ly),  adv.   In  an  impartial  manner. 

Im-par'tial-ness,  n.     Impartiality.      Sir  W.  Temple. 

Im-part'i-bll'i-ty  (Tm-piirt'i-bll'i-tj?),  re.  The  quality 
of  being  impartible  ;  communicability.  Blackstone. 

Im-part'i-bll'1-ty,  n.  [Cf.  F.  impartiUlite.]  The 
quality  of  being  incapable  of  division  into  parts ;  indi- 
visibility. Holland. 

Im-part'1-ble  (im-part'T-b'l),  a.  [From  Impart.] 
Capable  of  being  imparted  or  communicated. 

Qn-part'l-ble,  a.  [Pref.  im-  not  +  partible :  cf.  F. 
impartible.]  Not  partible  ;  not  subject  to  partition  ;  in- 
divisible ;  as,  an  impartible  estate.  Blackstone. 

Im-part'ment  (-ment),  n.    The  act  of  imparting,  or 
that  which  is  imparted,  communicated,  or  disclosed.  [R.2 
It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone.  Shak. 

Im-pass'a-ble  (Im-pas'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  Unpassaele.] 
Incapable  of  being  passed  ;  not  admitting  a  passage  ;  as, 
an  impassable  road,  mountain,  or  gulf.  Milton.  —  Im- 
pass'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Im-pass'a-bly,  adv. 

Im-pas'Si-bil'i-ty  (im-pas'sT-bll'I-ty),  n.  [L.  impas- 
sibilitas:  cf.  F.  impassibilite.]  The  quality  or  condition 
of  being  impassible  ;  insusceptibility  of  injury  from  ex- 
ternal things. 

Im-pas'Si-ble  (im-p5s'si-b'l),  a.  [L.  impassibilis ; 
pref.  im-  not  -j-  passibilis  passable :  cf.  F.  impassible. 
See  Passible.]  Incapable  of  suffering ;  inaccessible  to 
harm  or  pain  ;  not  to  be  touched  or  moved  to  passion  oi 
sympathy;  unfeeling,  or  not  showing  feeling;  without 
sensation.  "TrejpassiSZe  to  the  critic."  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Secure  of  death,  I  should  contemn  thy  dart 
Though  naked,  and  impassible  depart.  Dryden, 

Im-pas'si-ble-ness,  n.     Impassibility. 

Im-pas'sion  (Tm-pash'fin),  V.  t.  [Pref.  im-va  -\- pas- 
sion. Cf.  Empassion,  Impassionate,  v.]  To  move  or  af- 
fect strongly  with  passion.     [Archaic]  Chapman. 

Im-pas'Sion-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Excitable  ;  susceptible 
of  strong  emotion. 

Im-pas'Sion-ate  (^at),  a.     Strongly  affected.     Smart. 

Im-pas'sion-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  affect  powerfully ;  to 
arouse  the  passions  of.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Im-pas'sion-ate  (-at),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not  -|-  passion- 
ate.]    Without  passion  or  feeling.  Burton. 

Im-pas'sloned  (im-pash'und),  p.  p.  &  a.  Actuated 
or  characterized  by  passion  or  zeal ;  showing  warmth  of 
feeling ;  ardent ;  animated  ;  excited ;  as,  an  impassioned 
orator  or  discourse. 

Im-pas'slve  (Tm-pas'sTv),  a.  Not  susceptible  of  pain 
or  suffering ;  apathetic  ;  impassible  ;  unmoved. 

Impassive  as  the  marble  in  the  quarry.    De  Quincey. 
On  the  impassive  ice  the  lightnings  play.  Pope. 

—  Im-pas'slve-ly,  adv.  —  Im-pas'sive-ness,  re. 

Im'pas-siv'i-ty  (Tm'pSs-sTv'I-ty),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  insusceptible  of  feeling,  pain,  or  suffering ;  impas- 
siveness. 

Im'pas-ta'tlon  (-pSs-ta'shiSn),  re.  [F.  See  Impaste.] 
The  act  of  making  into  paste  ;  that  which  is  *ormed  into 
a  paste  or  mixture  ;  specifically,  a  combination  of  differ- 
ent substances  by  means  of  cements. 

Im-paste'  (Tm-pasf),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impasted; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Impasting.]  [Vxei.  im- in  •\- paste  :  cf. 
It.  impaslare,  OF.  enipaster,  F.  empdter.  See  1st  In-, 
and  Paste.]  1.  To  knead ;  to  inako  into  paste  ;  to  con- 
crete.    "Blood  .  .  .  'ba'ked  imd  impasted."  Shak. 

2.  {Paint.)  To  lay  colors  on  canvas  by  uniting  them 
skillfully  together,     [i?.]     Cf.  Impasto. 

Im-past'lng,  re.  {Paint.)  The  laying  ou  of  colors  to 
produco  impasto. 

Im-pas'tO  (Tm-pSs'to),  re.  [It.  See  Impaste.]  (Pm're/.) 
The  thickness  of  the  layer  or  body  of  pigment  applied  by 
the  painter  to  his  canvas  with  especial  reference  to  the 
juxtaposition  of  different  colors  and  tints  in  forming  a 
harmonious  whole.  Fairholt. 

Im-pas'ture  (Tm-pAs'tfir ;  135),  -v.  i.  To  place  in  a 
pasture  ;  to  foster,     [p.]  T.  Adams. 

Im-pat'1-ble  (Tni-prtt'I-b'l),  a.  [L.  impatibilis  ;  prof, 
m- not -|-ji)flAi7i)7/,s' supportable.  See  Patible.]  1.  Not 
capable  of  being  borne ;  intolerable.     [06s.]  Smart. 

2.  Incapable  of  suffering  ;  impassible. 

A  spirit,  and  so  imimtihlc  of  materiol  fire.        Fidler. 

Im-pa'tlence  (Tm-pil'shfus),  re.  [OE.  impadcncf,  V. 
impatience,  fr.  L.  iiiipniientia.]  The  quality  of  being 
impatient;  want  of  cnduraiu-o  of  pain,  sutVerinp,  oppo- 
sition, or  delay  ;  eagerness  for  change,  or  for  sonu'thing 
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expected ;  restlessness ;   chafiog  of  spirit ;  fretfulnesa ; 
passion  ;  as,  the  impatience  of  a  child  or  of  an  invalid. 
I  then,  .  .  . 
Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience. 
Answered  neglectingly.  Shak. 

With  huge  impatience  he  inly  swelt 
More  for  great  sorrow  that  he  could  not  pass, 
Than  for  the  burning  torment  which  he  felt.   Spenser. 
Im-pa'tlen-cy  (im-pa'shen-sy),  n.  Impatience.   [06«.] 
II  Im-pa'ti-ens  (-shT-enz),  n.     [L.,  impatient.]    {Bot.) 
A  genua  of  plants,  several  species  of  which  have  very 
beautiful  fiowers  ;  —  so  caDed  because  the  elastic  cap- 
sules burst  when  touched,  and  scatter  the  seeds  with 
considerable   force.       Called    also  foiich^me-not,  jewel- 
weed,  and  snapweed.    I.  Balsamina  (sometimes  called 
lady's  slipper)  is  the  common  garden  balsam. 

Im-pa'tient  (-shent),  a.  [OE.  impacient,  F.  impa- 
tient, fr.  L.  impaiiens  ;  pref.  inv-  not  +  paiiens  patient. 
See  Patent.]  1.  Not  patient;  not  bearing  with  com- 
posure ;  intolerant ;  uneasy  ;  fretful ;  restless,  because 
of  pain,  delay,  or  opposition ;  eager  for  change,  or  for 
something  expected  ;  hasty ;  passionate ;  —  often  followed 
by  at,  for,  of,  and  under. 

A  violent,  sudden,  and  impatient  necessity.    Jer.  Taylor* 

Fame,  impatient  of  extremes,  decays 

Not  more  by  envy  than  excess  of  praise.  Pope. 

The  impatient  man  will  not  give  himself  time  to  be  informed 

of  tlie  matter  that  lies  before  him.  Addison. 

Dryden  was  poor  and  impatient  of  poverty.    Macaulay, 

2.  Not  to  be  borne  ;  tmendurable.     [06s.]       Spenser. 

3.  Prompted  by,  or  exhibiting,  impatience  ;  as,  impa- 
tient speeches  or  replies.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Restless;  uneasy;  changeable;  hot;  eager; 
fretful ;  intolerant ;  passionate. 

Im-pa'tlent,  n.     One  who  is  impatient.     [JJ.] 

Im-pa'tlent-ly,  adv.     In  an  impatient  manner. 

Im-pat'ron-i-za'tlon  (im-pSt'nin-T-za'shun),  n.  Ab- 
solute seigniory  or  possession  ;  the  act  of  investing  with 
such  possession.     [iJ.]  Cotgrave. 

Im-pat'ron-ize  (Tm-p5t'run-iz),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p. 
Impatronized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impateonizing 
(-i'zTng).]  [Cf.  F.  impatroniser.  See  1st  In-,  and  Pa- 
TEON.]  To  make  lord  or  master;  as,  to  impatronize 
one's  seK  of  a  seigniory.     [J?.]  Bacon. 

Im-pave'  (Tm-pav'),  v.  t.    To  pave.     [Poetic'] 
Impaved  with  rude  fidelity 
Of  art  mosaic.  Wordsworth. 

Im-pav'id  (im-pSv'id),  a.  [L.  impavidus.  See  In- 
not,  and  PavidJ     Fearless.  —  Im-pav'ld-ly,  adv. 

Iin-pawn'  (im-pan'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impawned 
(-pand');  p.  pr.  &'vb.  n.  Impawnxng.]  [Pref.  im- + 
pawn :  cf.  Empawn.]   To  put  in  pawn  ;  to  pledge.  ShaJc. 

Im-peach'  (Im-pech'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Impeached 
(-pechf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impeachino.]  [OF.  empeechier 
to  prevent,  hinder,  bar,  F.  empecher,  L.  impedicare  to 
entangle ;  pref.  im-  in  -j-  pedica  fetter,  fr.  pes,  pedis, 
foot.     See  Foot,  and  cf.  Appeach,  Dispatch,  Impede.] 

1.  To  hinder  ;  to  impede  ;  to  prevent.     [Obs.] 

These  ungracious  practices  of  !  's  sons  did  impeacli  his  jour- 
ney to  the  Holy  Land.  Sir  J.  Davies. 
A  deflusion  on  my  throat  impeached  my  utterance.    Howell. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  crime  or  misdemeanor  ;  to  accuse ; 
especially  to  charge  (a  public  officer),  before  a  competent 
tribunal,  mth  misbehavior  in  office  ;  to  cite  before  a  tri- 
bunal for  judgment  of  oflBcial  misconduct ;  to  arraign  ; 
as,  to  impeach  a  judge.    See  Impeachment. 

3.  Hence,  to  charge  with  impropriety ;  to  dishonor  ;  to 
bring  discredit  on ;  to  call  in  question  ;  as,  to  impeach 
one's  motives  or  conduct. 

And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state.         Shak. 

4.  (Law)  To  challenge  or  discredit  the  credibility  of, 
as  of  a  witness,  or  the  validity  of,  as  of  commercial  paper. 

(J^^  When  used  in  law  with  reference  to  a  witness,  the 
term  signifies,  to  discredit,  to  show  or  prove  unreliable  or 
unworthy  of  belief ;  when  used  in  reference  to  the  credit 
of  a  witness,  the  term  denotes,  to  impair,  to  lessen,  to 
disparage,  to  destroy.  The  credit  of  a  witness  may  be 
impeached  by  showing  that  he  has  made  statements  out 
of  court  contradictory  to  what  he  swears  at  the  trial,  or 
by  showing  that  his  reputation  for  veracity  is  bad,  etc. 

Syn.  —  To  accuse;  arraign;  censure;  criminate;  in- 
dict ;  impair ;  disparage  ;  discredit.    See  Accuse. 

Im-peach',  n.     Hindrance ;  impeachment.     [OJs.] 

Im-peach'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  impeached ; 
liable  to  impeachment ;  chargeable  with  a  crime. 

Owners  of  lands  in  fee  simple  are  not  impeachable  for  waste. 

Z.  Swift. 

Im-peach'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  impeaches. 

Im-peach'ment  (-ment),  n.     [Cf.  F.  empechement.'] 
The  act  of  impeaching,  or  the  state  of  being  impeached  ; 
as :  (a)  Hindrance  ;  impediment ;  obstruction.     [06^.] 
Willing  to  march  on  to  Calais, 
Without  impeachment.  Shak. 

(b)  A  calling  to  account ;  arraignment ;  especially,  of  a 
public  officer  for  maladministration. 

The  consequence  of  Coriolanus'  impeachment  had  like  to  have 
been  fatal  to  their  state.  Swift. 

(c)  A  calling  in  question  as  to  purity  of  motives,  recti- 
tude of  conduct,  credibility,  etc. ;  accusation ;  reproach ; 
as,  an  impeachment  of  motives.  Shak. 

t^^  In  England,  it  is  the  privilege  or  right  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  impeach,  and  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  try  and  determine  impeachments.  In  the  United 
States,  it  is  the  right  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
impeach,  and  of  the  Senate  to  try  and  determine  im- 
peacliments. 

Articles  of  impeachment.  See  under  Article.  —  Im- 
peachment of  waste  (Law),  restraint  from,  or  accountabil- 
ity for,  injury  ;  also,  a  suit  for  damages  for  injury.  Abbott. 

Im-pearl'  (im-perl'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  IMPEAKIED 
(-perld') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impearling.]  [Pref.  im-  in  -\- 
pearl :  of.  F.  emperler.'\  1.  To  form  into  pearls,  or  into 
that  which  resembles  pearls.     [Poetic'} 

Dewdrops  which  the  sun 
Impearls  on  every  leaf  and  every  fiower.         Milton. 


2.  To  decorate  as  with  pearls  or  with  anything  resem- 
bling pearls.     [Poetic'] 

With  morning  dews  impearled.      Mrs.  Browning. 
The  dews  of  the  morning  impearl  every  thorn.    Ji.  l>igby. 

Im-pec'ca-bll'i-ty  (Im-pSk'ka-bil'i-t^),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
impeccabilite.]  The  quality  of  being  impeccable ;  ex- 
emption from  sin,  error,  or  offense. 

Infallibility  and  impeccabilitt/  are  two  of  his  attributes.  Pope. 

Im-pec'ca-ble  (Tm-pek'ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  impeccabilis ; 
pref.  im-  not  -f-  peccare  to  err,  to  sin :  cf .  F.  impeccable.] 
Not  liable  to  sin ;  exempt  from  the  possibility  of  doing 
wrong. .—  n.  One  who  is  impeccable  ;  esp.,  one  of  a  sect 
of  Gnostic  heretics  who  asserted  their  sinlessness. 
God  is  infallible,  impeccable,  and  absolutely  perfect.  P.  Skelton. 

Im-pec'can-cy  (-kan-si^),  n.     Sinlessness.     Bp.  Sail. 

Im-pec'cant  (-kant),  a.    Sinless ;  impeccable.  Byrom. 

Im'pe-CU'nl-OS'i-ty  (Im'pe-ku'nT-os'i-ty),  n.  The  state 
of  being  impecunious.  Thackeray.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Im'pe-CU'nl-OUS  (-ku'nT-ils),  a.  [L.  im-  not  -\- pecu- 
nia  money :  cf .  F.  impecunieux.']  Not  having  money ; 
habitually  without  money  ;  poor. 

An  impecunious  creature.  B.  Joiison. 

Im-pede'  (Tm-ped'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impeded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impeding.]  [L.  impedire,  lit.,  to  en- 
tangle the  feet ;  pref.  im-  in  -j-  pes,  pedis,  foot.  See 
Foot,  and  cf.  Impeach.]  To  hinder;  to  stop  in  progress; 
to  obstruct ;  as,  to  impede  the  advance  of  troops. 
Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 
The  action  of  the  nobler  will.  Longfellow. 

Im-ped'i-ble  (Tm-ped'i-b'l  or  im-pSd'-).  a.  Capable 
of  being  impeded  or  hindered,     [i?.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Im-ped'l-ment  (Tm-pSd'i-ment),  n.     [L.  impedimen- 
tum:  cf.  F.  impediment.]     That  whicli  impedes  or  hin- 
ders progress,  motion,  activity,  or  effect. 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  marched  on  without  impediment.  Shak. 

Impediment  In  speech,  a  defect  which  prevents  distinct 
utterance. 

Syn Hindrance  ;  obstruction  ;  obstacle  ;  difficulty  ; 

incumbrance.  —  Impediment,  Obstacle,  Difficulty, 
Hindeance.  An  impediment  literally  strikes  against 
our  feet,  checking  our  progress,  and  we  remove  it.  An 
obstacle  rises  before  us  in  our  path,  and  we  surmount 
or  remove  it.  A  difficulty  sets  before  us  something  hard 
to  be  done,  and  we  encounter  it  and  overcome  it.  A 
hindrance  holds  us  back  for  a  time,  but  we  break  away 
from  it. 

The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  a 
difficulty/  to  be  met  with  his  best  resources,  an  obstacle  to  his 
own  ambition,  and  an  impediment  in  his  political  career. 

C.  J.  Smith. 

Im-ped'i-ment,  v.  t.   To  impede,   [i?.]  Bp.  Reynolds. 

Im-ped'i-men'tal  (-mgn'tal),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  an 
impediment ;  hindering  ;  obstructing  ;  impeditive. 

Things  so  impedimental  to  success.      G.  H.  Lewes. 

Im'pe-dlte  (Tm'pe-dit),  a.  [L.  impeditus,  p.  p.  See 
Impede.]    Hindered ;  obstructed.     [R]       Jer.  Taylor. 

Im'pe-dlte,  v.  t.    To  impede.     [Obs.]  Boyle. 

Im'pe-dl'tion  (im'pe-dlsh'iln),  n.  [L.  impeditio.]  A 
hindering  ;  a  hindrance.     [Obs.]  Baxter. 

Im-ped'i-tive  (Tm-ped'i-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  impeditif.] 
Causing  hindrance  ;  impeding.  "  Cumbersome,  and  im- 
peditive of  motion."  Bp.  Hall. 

Im-pel'  (im-pS'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impelled 
(-peld') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impellikg.]  [L.  impellere  ; 
pref.  im-  in  -|-  pellere,  pulsum,  to  drive.  See  Pulse  a 
beat,  and  cf.  Impulse.]  To  drive  or  urge  forward  or  on  ; 
to  press  on ;  to  incite  to  action  or  motion  in  any  way. 

The  surge  impelled  me  on  a  craggy  coast.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  instigate  ;  incite ;  induce ;  influence  ;  force ; 
drive ;  urge  ;  actuate  ;  move. 

Im-pel1ent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  impellens,  p.  pr.  of  im- 
pellere.]    Having  the  quality  of  impelling. 

Im-pel1ent,  n.  An  impelling  power  or  force.  Glanvill. 

Im-pel'ler  (-ler),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  impels. 

Im-pen'  (Im-pgn'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impenked 
(-pgnd')  and  Impent  (-pgnf)  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impenning.] 
To  shut  up  or  inclose,  as  in  a  pen.  Feltham . 

Im-pend'  (Tm-pSnd'),  v.t.  [L.  impendere  ;  pref.  im-  in 
-f-penrfere  to  weigh  out,  pay.]    To  pay.    [Ohs.]  Fabyan. 

un-pend',  v.  %.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impended  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Impending.]  [Jj.  impendere ;  pvef.  im- in -\- pendere 
to  hang.  See  Pendant.]  To  hang  over ;  to  be  suspended 
above;  to  threaten  from  near  at  hand;  to  menace;  to 
be  imminent.    See  Imminent. 

Destruction  sure  o'er  all  your  heads  impends.      Pope. 

Im-pend'ence  (-ens),       )  n.    The  state  of  impending ; 

Im-pend'en-cy  (-en-sf),  )  also,  that  which  impends. 
^^ Impendence  of  volcanic  cloud."  Euskin. 

Im-pend'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  impendens,  p.  pr.  of  im- 
pendere.]   Impending;  threatening. 

Impendent  horrors,  threatening  hideous  fall.     Milton. 

Im-pend'lng,  a.  Hanging  over  ;  overhanging  ;  sus- 
pended so  as  to  menace  ;  imminent ;  threatening. 

An  impending  brow.  Hawthorne. 

And  nodding  Ilion  waits  th'  impending  fall.        Pope. 

Syn.  —  Imminent ;  threatening.    See  Imminent. 

Im-pen'e-tra-bil'i-ty  (Tm-pgn'e-tra-bTl'T-ti^),  n.  [Cf. 
'F.  impenetrabilite.]     1.  Quality  of  being  impenetrable. 

2.  (Physics)  That  property  in  virtue  of  which  two 
portions  of  matter  can  not  at  the  same  time  occupy  the 
same  portion  of  space. 

3.  Insusceptibility  of  intellectual  or  emotional  impres- 
sion ;  obtuseness ;  stupidity ;  coldness. 

Im-pen'e-tra-ble  (Tm-pSn'e-tra-b'l),  a.     [L.  impene- 

trabilis  ;  pref.  im-  not  -j-  penetrabilis  penetrable  :  cf.  F. 

impenetrable]      1.    Incapable  of  being  penetrated  or 

pierced ;  not  admitting  the  passage  of  other  bodies ;  not 

to  be  entered ;  impervious ;  as,  an  impenetrable  shield. 

Highest  woods  impenetrable 

To  star  or  sunlight.  Milton. 

2.  {Physics)  Having  the  property  of  preventing  any 


other  substance  from  occupying  the  same  space  at  the 
same  time. 

3.  Inaccessible,  as  to  knowledge,  reason,  sympathy, 
etc. ;  unimpressible  ;  not  to  be  moved  by  arguments  or 
motives ;  as,  an  impenetrable  mind,  or  heart. 

They  will  be  credulous  in  all  affairs  of  life,  but  impenetrable 
by  a  sermon  of  the  gospel.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Im-pen'e-tra-ble-ness  (Tm-pgn'e-tra-b'l-ngs),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  impenetrable ;  impenetrability. 

Im-pen'e-tra-bly,  adv.  In  an  impenetrable  manner 
or  state;  imperviously.  "  Impenetrably  smued,"  Milton. 
"  Impenetrably  dull."    Pope. 

Im-pen'l-tence  (-t-tens),  n.  [L.  impaenitentia :  cf, 
F.  impenitence.]  The  condition  of  being  impenitent ; 
failure  or  refusal  to  repent ;  hardness  of  heart. 

He  will  advance  from  one  degree  of  wickedness  and  impen- 
itence to  another.  Rogers- 

Im-pen'i-ten-cy  (-ten-sy),  n.    Impenitence.     Milton. 

Im-pen'i-tent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  impaenitens ;  pref.  im- 
not  4-  paenitens  penitent :  cf .  F.  impenitent.  See  Peni- 
tent.] Not  penitent ;  not  repenting  of  sin  ;  not  con- 
trite;  of  a  hard  heart.  "They  .  .  .  died  impenitent.'" 
Milton.     "  A  careless  and  impem'ten^  heart."    Bp.  Hall. 

Im-pen'i-tent,  n.     One  who  is  not  penitent.     [E.] 

Im-pen'1-tent-ly,  adv.     Without  repentance. 

Im-pen'nate  (-nat),  a.  {Zo'dl.)  Characterized  by  short 
wings  covered  with  feathers  resembling  scales,  as  the^ 
penguins.  ^  n.     One  of  the  Impennes. 

II  Im-pen'nes  (-nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pref.  im-  not 
-)-^enna  featlier.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  order  of  birds,  including- 
only  the  penguins,  in  which  the  \vings  are  without  quills,, 
and  not  suited  for  flight. 

Im-pen'nOUS  (im-pgn'nus),  a.  [L.  pref.  im-  not  4- 
penna-wing.]    (Zo'ol.)  Having  no  wings,  as  some  insects. 

Im-peo'ple  (Tm-pe'p'l),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impeo- 

pled  G-p'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impeopling  (-pling).]    [See 

Empeople.]    To  people ;  to  give  a  population  to.    [Obs.] 

Thou  hast  helped  to  impeople  hell.       Beaumont. 

Im'pe-rant  (Tm'pe-rant),  a.  [L.  imperans,  p.  pr.  of 
imperare  to  command.]     Commanding.      [P.]    Baxter. 

Im'pe-rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  imperatus,  p.  p.  of  imperare 
to  command.]  Done  by  express  direction  ;  not  involun- 
tary; commanded.     [Obs.] 

Those  imperate  acts,  wherein  we  see  the  empire  of  the  soul. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 
Im-per'a-U'val  (Tm-pgr'a-ti'val),  a.    {Gram.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  imperative  mood. 

Im-per'a-tlve  (im-per'a-tiv),  a.  [L.  imperativus,  fr. 
imperare  to  command  ;  pref.  im-  in  -|-  par  are  to  make 
ready,  prepare :  cf.  F.  imperatif.  See  Parade,  and  cf. 
Empire.]  1.  Expressive  of  command  ;  containing  posi- 
tive command  ;  authoritatively  or  absolutely  directive  ;. 
commanding ;  authoritative  ;  as,  imperative  orders. 

The  suits  of  kings  are  imperative.       _     Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Not  to  be  avoided  or  evaded ;  obligatory  ;  binding ; 
compulsory  ;  as,  an  imperative  duty  or  order. 

3.  {Gram.)  Expressive  of  command,  entreaty,  advice, 
or  exhortation  ;  as,  the  imperative  mood. 

Im-per'a-tive,  n.  {Gram.)  The  imperative  mood; 
also,  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood. 

Im-per'a-tlve-ly,  adv.     In  an  imperative  manner. 

II  Im'pe-ra'tor  (Im'pe-ra'tor),  n.  [L.  See  Emperok.] 
{Pom.  Antiq.)  A  commander;  a  leader;  an  emperor; 
—  originally  an  appellation  of  honor  by  which  Roman 
soldiers  saluted  their  general  after  an  important  victory. 
Subsequently  the  title  was  conferred  as  a  recognition  of 
great  military  achievements  by  the  senate,  whence  it  car- 
ried with  it  some  special  privileges.  Aft«r  the  downfall, 
of  the  Republic  it  was  assumed  by  Augustus  and  his  suc- 
cessors, and  came  to  have  the  meaning  now  attached  to- 
the  word  emperor. 

Im-per'a-tO'ri-al  (Tm-per'a-to'rT-al),  a.  [L.  imperato- 
riiis.]     1.  Commanding  ;  imperative  ;  authoritative. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  title  or  office  of  imperator. 
"Jm^eroi^on'aZ  laurels."  C  Merivale. 

Im-per'a-tO'rl-an  (-an),  a.    Imperial.    [B.]    Gauden. 

Im-per'a-tO-ry  (im-pgr'a-to-ry),  a.    Imperative.   [P.] 

Im'per-ceiv'a-ble  (im'per-sev'a-b'l),  a.  Impercepti- 
ble. [P.]  South.  —  Im'per-celv'a-ble-ness,  n.  Sharp. 

Im'per-celved'  (-sevd'),  a.    Not  perceived.     [Obs.] 

Im'per-cep'ti-bll'l-ty  (-sgp'tT-bil'I-tJ^),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  imperceptible. 

Im'per-cep'ti-ble  (-sgp'ti-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  ito-  not  -f- 
perfeptible :  cf.  F.  imperceptible.]  Not  perceptible  ;  not 
to  be  apprehended  or  cognized  by  the  senses ;  not  dis- 
cernible by  the  mind ;  not  easily  apprehended. 

Almost  imperceptible  to  the  touch.  Dryden. 

Its  operation  is  slow,  and  in  some  cases  almost  imperceptible. 

Burke. 

— Im'per-oep'tl-ble-ness,  ra.— Im'per-cep'ti-bly,  adv^ 

Their  .  .  .  subtilty  and  imperceptibleness.    Sir  M.  Hale, 
Im'per-cep'tlon  (-shun),  n.    Want  of  perception. 
Im'per-cep'tive  (-tiv),  a.    Unable  to  perceive.  • 

The  imperceptive  part  of  the  soul.    Dr.  H.  More, 

Im'per-cip'1-ent  (-stp'i-ent),  a.     Not  perceiving,  or 

not  able  to  perceive.  A.  Baxter. 

Im-per'dl-bil'i-ty  (im-per'di-bll'i-ty),  n.    The  state 

or  quality  of  being  imperdible.     [Obs.]  Derham. 

lin-per'dl-ble  (im-per'dl-b'l),  a.    [Pref.  im-  not  -j-  L. 

perdere  to  destroy.]      Not  destructible.     [Obs.]  —  Im- 

per'dl-bly,  adv.    [Obs.] 

Im-per'f ect  (-f gkt),  a.  [L.  imperfectus  ;  pref.  im~  not 
-f-  perfectus  perfect :  cf.  F.  imparfait,  whence  OE.  z'to- 
parfit.  See  Perfect.]  1.  Not  perfect ;  not  complete  in 
all  its  parts  ;  wanting  a  part ;  defective  ;  deficient. 

Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state.  Shak. 

Why,  then,  your  other  senses  grow  imperfect.       Shak. 

2.  Wanting  in  some  elementary  organ  that  is  essential 
to  successful  or  normal  activity. 

He  .  .  .  stammered  like  a  child,  or  an  amazed,  imperfect  per- 
son. Jer.  Tatjlor. 

3.  Not  fulfilling  its  design ;  not  realizing  an  ideal ;  not 
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conformed  to  a  standard  or  rule  ;  not  satisfying  the  taste 
or  conscience  ;  esthetically  or  morally  defective. 


Nothing 


perfect  or  deficient  left 


_..     ng  ?  ^   ^.^ 

Of  all  that  he  created.  Milton. 

Then  say  not  man  's  imperfect.  Heaven  in  fault ; 
Say  rather,  man  's  as  perfect  as  he  ought.  Pope. 

Imperfect  arch,  an  arch  of  less  than  a  semicircle  ;  a  skew 
arch.  —  Imperfect  cadence  (Mus.),  one  not  ending  with  the 
tonic,  but  with  the  dominant  or  some  other  chord  ;  one 
not  giving  complete  rest ;  a  half  close.  —  Imperfect  conso- 
nances (it^«.),  chords  like  the  third  and  si.xth,  whose  ratios 
are  less  simple  than  those  of  the  fifth  and  fourth.  —  Imper- 
fect flower  (Bot.),  a  flower  wanting  either  stamens  or  pis- 
tils, era (/•  —  Imperfect  interval  (iMus.),  one  a  semitone  less 
than  perfect ;  as,  an  imperfect  fifth.  —  Imperfect  number 
(i/a</i.),  a  number  either  greater  or  less  than  the  sum  of 
its  several  divisors ;  in  the  former  case,  it  is  called  also  a 
defective  number  ;  in  the  latter,  an  abundavt  number.  — 
Imperfect  obligations  (Law),  obligations  as  of  charity  or 
gratitude,  which  cannot  be  enforced  by  law.  —Imperfect 
power  (J/aWj.),  a  number  which  can  not  be  produced  by 
taking  any  whole  number  or  vulgar  fraction,  as  a  factor, 
the  number  of  times  indicated  by  the  power  ;  thus,  9  is  a 
perfect  square,  but  an  imperfect  cube.  —  Imperfect  tense 
(.Oram.),  a  teuse  expressing  past  time  and  incomplete 
action. 

Im-per'fect  (im-per'fekt),  n.  {Gram.)  The  imperfect 
tense  ;  or  the  form  of  a  verb  denoting  the  imperfect  tense. 

Im-per'fect,  v.  t.     To  make  imperfect.     [06s.] 

Im'per-fec'tj-bil'l-ty  (Tm'per-fek'ti-bll'I-ty),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  imperfectible.     [/?.] 

Im'per-lec'tl-t>le  (-fek'ti-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
made  perfect.     [7?.] 

Im'per-fec'Uon  (-shiin),  n.  [L.  imperfectio :  cf.  F. 
imperfection.  See  Impekpect,  a.]  The  quality  or  condi- 
tion of  being  imperfect ;  want  of  perfection ;  incom- 
pleteness ;  deficiency  ;  fault  or  blemish. 

Sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfeclions  on  my  head.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Detect ;  deficiency  ;  incompleteness ;  fault ; 
failing ;  weakness  ;  frailty ;  foible ;  blemish  ;  vice. 

Im-per'fect-ly  (Tm-per'fekt-ly),  adv.  In  an  imper- 
fect manner  or  degree  ;  not  fully  ;  incompletely. 

Im-per'fect-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  imperfect. 

Im-per'fo-ra-ble  (-fo-ra-b'l),  a.  [See  Imperfokate.] 
Incapable  of  being  perforated,  or  bored  through. 

Illm-per'lo-ra'ta  (Tm-per'fo-ra'ta),  «.  joZ.  [NL.  See 
Impeeforate.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  Foraminifera,  in- 
cluding those  in  which  the  shell  is  not  porous. 

Im-per'fO-rate  (Tm-per'fo-rat),  I  a.     [L.  pref.  im-  not 

Im-per'fO-ra'ted  (-ra'ted),  (      -f  perforatus,  p.  p. 

of  perforare  to  perforate.     See  Perforate.]     Not  per- 
forated ;  having  no  opening  or  aperture.      Sir  J.  Banks. 

Im-per'fo-ra'tion  (-ra'shiSn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  imperfora- 
tion.']     The  state  of  being  without  perforation. 

Im-pe'ri-al  (tm-pe'ri-al),  a.  [OE.  emperial,  OF.  em- 
perial,  F.  imperial,  fr.  L.  imperialis,  fr.  imperium  com- 
mand, sovereignty,  empire.  See  Empire.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  empire,  or  to  an  emperor  ;  as,  an  impe- 
rial government ;  imperial  authority  or  edict. 
The  last 
That  wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome.  Shak. 

2.  Belonging  to,  or  suitable  to,  supreme  authority,  or 
one  who  wields  it;  royal;  sovereign;  supreme.  "The 
imperial  democracy  of  Athens."  Mitford. 

Who,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice.  Shak. 

To  tame  the  proud,  the  fetter'd  slave  to  free, 
These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee.        Dryden. 
He  sounds  his  imperial  clarion  along  the  whole  line  of  hat- 
tie.  E.  Everett. 

3.  Of  superior  or  unusual  size  or  excellence  ;  as,  impe- 
rial paper ;  imperial  tea,  etc. 

Imperial  bushel,  gallon,  etc.  See  Bushel,  Gallon,  etc.  — 
Imperial  chamber,  the  sovereign  court  of  the  old  German 
empire.  —  Imperial  city,  under  the  first  German  empire,  a 
city  having  no  head  but  the  emperor.  —  Imperial  diet,  an 
assembly  of  all  the  states  of  the  German  empire Impe- 
rial drill.  {Manuf.)  See  under  8tli  Drill.  —  Imperial  eagle. 
(Zoul. )  See  Eagle.  —  Imperial  green.  See  Paris  (jreen, 
under  Green.  —  Imperial  guard,  the  royal  guard  insti- 
tuted by  Napoleon  I.  —  Imperial  weights  and  measures, 
the  standards  legalized  by  the  British  Parliament. 

Im-pe'rl-al,  n.      [F.   imperiale:    cf.   Sp.   imperial.'] 

1.  The  tuft  of  hair  on  a  man's  lower  lip  and  chin  ;  — 
60  called  from  the  style  of  beard  of  Napoleon  III. 

2.  An  outside  seat  on  a  diligence.  T.  Hughes. 

3.  A  luggage  case  on  the  top  of  a  coach.      Simmonds. 

4.  Anything  of  unusual  size  or  excellence,  as  a  large 
decanter,  a  kind  of  large  photograph,  a  large  sheet  of 
drawing,  printing,  or  writing  paper,  etc. 

5.  A  gold  coin  of  Russia  worth  ten  rubles,  or  about  eight 
dollars.  McElrath. 

6.  A  kind  of  fine  cloth  brought  into  England  from 
Greece,  or  other  Eastern  countries,  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Im-pe'rl-al-ism  (-iz'm),  n.    The  power  or  character 

of  an  emperor  ;  imperial  authority ;  the  spirit  of  empire. 

Roman  imperialism  had  divided  the  world.     C.  H.  Pearson. 

Im-pe'rl-al-lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  imperialisle.']  One  who 
serves  an  emperor ;  one  who  favors  imperialism. 

Im-pe'ri-al'I-ty  (-51'i:tJ),  n. ;  pi.  Imperialities  (-tiz). 

1.  Imperial  power. 

2.  An  imperial  right  or  privilege.     See  Royalty. 

The  late  empress  having,  by  ukases  of  grace,  relinquished 
her  imprriulilifs  on  tlic  private  mines,  viz.,  the  tenths  of  the 
copper,  iron,  silver,  and  gold.  IK.  Tuukc. 

Im-pe'rl-al-lze  (im-pe'rT-al-Iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Imperialized  (-izd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imperiahzing 
(-i'zing).]  To  invest  with  imperial  authority,  cliar.icter, 
or  style  ;  to  bring  to  the  form  of  an  empire.  Fuller. 

Im-pe'rl-al-ly,  ndv.    In  an  imperial  manner. 

Im-pe'rl-al-ty  (-ty),  n.  Imperial  power.  [R.']  Sheldon. 

Im-per'U  (Tm-ii5r'Tl),  V.  '..  [imp.  Si.  p.  p.  Imperiled 
(-lid)  or  Imperilled  ;  /;.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imperiling  or  Im- 
perilling.]    To  bring  into  peril ;  to  end.anger. 

Im-per'U-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  imperiling,  or 
the  Htate  of  being  imperiled. 


Im-pe'rl-ona  (Tm-pe'rt-us),  a.  [L.  imperiosut:  cf. 
F.  iniperieux.  See  Imperial.]  1.  Commanding;  ascend- 
ant; imperial;  lordly;  majestic.  [Ofts.]  "A  vast  and 
imperious  mind."  Tillolson. 

Therefore,  great  lords,  be.  as  your  titles  witness. 
Imperious.  Shak, 

2.  Haughty ;  arrogant ;  overbearing  ;  as,  an  imperious 
tyrant ;  an  imperious  manner. 

This  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages.  Shak. 

His  hold,  contemptuous,  and  imperious  spirit  soon  made  liim 
conspicuous.  Macuulaij. 

3.  Imperative ;  urgent ;  compelling. 

Imperious  need,  which  can  not  be  withstood.     Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Dictatorial ;  haughty ;  domineering ;  overbear- 
ing ;  lordly ;  tyrannical ;  despotic  ;  arrogant ;  imperative ; 
authoritative  ;  commanding ;  pressing.  —  Imperious, 
Lordly,  Domineering.  One  who  is  imperious  exercises 
liis  authority  in  a  manner  highly  ofEensive  for  its  spirit 
and  tone  ;  one  who  is  lordly  assumes  a  lofty  air  in  order 
to  display  his  importance  ;  one  who  is  domineering  gives 
orders  in  a  way  to  make  others  feel  their  inferiority. 

Im-pe'rl-OUS-ly,  adv.     In  an  imperious  manner. 

Im-pe'rl-OUS-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
imperious;  arrogance;  haughtiness. 

Tmperiovsness  and  severit}'  is  but  an  ill  way  of  treating  men 
who  have  reason  of  their  own  to  guide  them.  Locke. 

Im-per'ish-a-bil'i-ty  (Tm-pSr'ish-a-bTl'T-ty),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  imperishable  ;  indestructibility.  "  The 
imperishability  of  the  universe."  Milman. 

Im-per'ish-a-ble  (f m-pSr'ish-a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not 
-\- perishable :  cf.  F.  imperissable.'i  Not  perishable; 
not  subject  to  decay  ;  indestructible ;  enduring  perma- 
nently; as,   an    imperishable  monument;  imperishable 

renown.  —  Im-per'ish-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Im-per'ish-a- 

bly,  adv. 

Im-per'l-Wlgged  (-T-wigd),  a.     Wearing  a  periwig. 

Im-per'ma-nence  (im-per'ma-nens),  )  n.       Want    of 

Im-per'ma-nen-cy  (-nen-sy),  )      permanence. 

Im-per'ma-nent  (-nent),  a.     Not  permanent. 

Im-per'me-a-bll'i-ty  (Tm-per'me-a-bTl'I-ty),  n.  [Pref. 
im-  not -\- permeability :  cf.  F.  impermeabilile.'}  The 
quality  of  being  impermeable. 

Im-per'me-a-ble  (im-per'me-a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not 
-^permeable:  elf.  F.  impermeable,  L.  impermeabilis.'] 
Not  permeable ;  not  permitting  passage,  as  of  a  fluid, 
through  its  substance ;  impervious  ;  impenetrable  ;  as, 
India  rubber  is  impermeable  to  water  and  to  air.  — Im- 
per'me-a-ble-ness,  n. — Im-per'me-a-bly,  adv. 

Im'per-mis'sl-ble  (tm'per-mis'sT-b'l),  a.  Not  per- 
missible. 

Im'per-scru'ta-ble  (-skru'ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  imperscru- 
tabilis.']  Not  capable  of  being  searched  out ;  inscrutable. 
[Obs.'\  —  Im'per-scru'ta-ble-ness,  n.    [Obs.'] 

Im'per-sev'er-ant  (Im'per-sSv'er-ant),  a.  Not  perse- 
vering; fickle;  thoughtless.     [Obs.l 

Im-per'SOn-al  (Tm-per'sQn-al),  a.     [L.  impersonalis ; 
pref.  im-  not  -{-personalis  personal ;  cf.  F.  impersonnel. 
See  Personal.]     Not  personal ;  not  representing  a  per- 
son ;  not  having  personality. 
An  almighty  biit  impersonal  power,  called  Fate.  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

Impersonal  verb  (Gram.),  a  verb  used  with  an  indeter- 
minate subject,  commonly,  in  English,  with  the  imper- 
sonal pronoun  it;  as,  it  rains;  it  snows;  methinks  (it 
seems  to  me).  Many  verbs  which  are  not  strictly  imper- 
sonal are  often  used  impersonally ;  as,  it  goes  well  with 
him. 

Im-per'son-al,  n.  That  which  wants  personality ; 
specifically  (Gram.),  an  impersonal  verb. 

Im-per'son-al'l-ty  (-Sl'I-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
impersonal ;  want  or  absence  of  personality. 

Im-per'son-al-ly  (im-per'siin-al-ly),  adv.  In  an  im- 
personal manner. 

Im-per'son-ate  (-at),  v,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imperson- 
ated (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impersonating.]  1.  To 
invest  with  personality ;  to  endow  with  the  form  of  a 
living  being. 

2.  To  ascribe  the  qualities  of  a  person  to ;  to  personify. 

3.  To  assume,  or  to  represent,  the  person  or  character 
of ;  to  personate  ;  as,  he  impersonated  Macbeth. 

Benedict  impersonated  his  age.  Milman. 

Im-per'SOn-a'tiOn  (Im-per'sun-a'shun),  ) 

Im'per-SOn'i-fi-ca'tlon  (Im'per-son'T-fT-ka'shun),  )  ■ 
The  act  of  impersonating ;  personification ;  investment 
with  personality  ;  representation  in  a  personal  form. 

Im-per'son-a'tor  (tm-per'sun-a'ter),  n.  One  who  im- 
personates ;  an  actor ;  a  mimic. 

Im-per'spl-CU'i-ty  (im-per'spT-kii'T-ti^),  n.  Want  of 
perspicuity  or  clearness  ;  vagueness ;  ambiguity. 

Im'per-splC'U-OUS  (Tm'per-spTk'ii-iJs),  a.  Not  per- 
spicuous ;  not  clear ;  obscure  ;  vague ;  ambiguous. 

Im'per-suad'a-ble  (-swad'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  Impersuasi- 
ble.]  Not  to  be  persuaded  ;  obstinate;  unyielding;  im- 
persuasible.  —  Im'per-suad'a-ble-ness,  n. 

Im'per-sua'si-ble  (-swa'sl-b'l  or  -zi-b'l),  a,  [Pref. 
im-  not  -)-  persuasible :  cf.  OF.  impersuasible.']  Not 
persuasible  ;  not  to  be  moved  by  persuasion  ;  inflexible  ; 
impersuadable.  Dr.  H.  More.  —  Im'per-sua'sl-bll'1-ty 
(-bil'T-ti^),  n. 

Im-per'tl-nence  (im-per'tT-npus),  n.  [Cf.  F.  imper- 
tinence. See  Impertinent.]  1.  The  condition  or  quality 
of  being  impertinent;  absence  of  pertinence,  or  of  adapt- 
edness  ;  irrelevance  ;  unfitness. 

2.  Conduct  or  language  unbecoming  the  person,  the 
society,  or  the  circumstances ;  rudeness ;  incivility. 

Wo  should  avoid  the  vexation  and  imperliifrure  of  i)edonts 
who  affect  to  talk  in  a  language  not  to  be  understood.       Sw{f't. 

3.  That  which  is  impertinent ;  a  thing  out  of  place,  or 
of  no  value. 

There  are  many  Kiihtilc  imperfinences\ciiTniH\  in  schools.  Watts. 
Im-per'tl-nen-cy  (-nen-ej),  n.    Impertinence.     [A*.] 
O.  matter  and  impvrtintnci/  mixed  1 
Reason  in  madneps  I  Shak. 


Im-per'tl-nent  (Tm-per'tt-nent),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  im- 
pertinens,  -entis;  pref.  iin-  not  -)-  pertinens.  See  Per- 
tinent.] 1.  Not  pertinent;  not  pertaining  to  the  matter 
in  hand  ;  having  no  bearing  on  the  subject ;  not  to  the 
point ;  irrelevant ;  inapplicable. 

Things  that  are  impertinent  to  us.  Tillotson, 

How  impertinent  that  grief  was  which  served  no  end  ! 

Jer.  Taylor, 

2.  Contrary  to,  or  offending  against,  the  rules  of  pro- 
priety or  good  breeding ;  guilty  of,  or  prone  to,  rude, 
unbecoming,  or  uncivil  words  or  actions ;  as,  an  imper- 
tinent coxcomb  ;  an  impertinent  remark. 

3.  Trifling  ;  inattentive  ;  frivolous. 

Syn.  — Rude;  officious;  intrusive;  saucy;  unman- 
nerly ;  meddlesome  ;  disrespectful ;  impudent ;  insolent. 

—  Impertinent,  Officious,  Rude.  A  person  is  officious 
who  obtrudes  his  offices  or  assistance  where  they  are  not 
needed  ;  he  is  impertinent  when  he  intermeddles  m  things 
with  which  he  has  no  concern.  The  former  shows  a  want 
of  tact,  the  latter  a  want  of  breeding,  or,  more  commonly, 
a  spirit  of  sheer  im]3udence.  A  person  is  rude  when  he 
violates  the  proprieties  of  social  life  either  from  ignorance 
or  wantonness.  "  An  impertinent  man  will  ask  questions 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity  ;  a  rude  man  will 
burst  into  the  room  of  another,  or  push  against  his  per- 
son, in  violation  of  all  decorum ;  one  wlio  is  officious  is- 
quite  as  unfortunate  as  he  is  troublesome ;  when  he 
strives  to  serve,  he  has  the  misfortune  to  annoy."  Crabb, 
See  Impudence,  and  Insolent. 

Im-per'ti-nent,  n.    An  impertinent  person.     [JJ.] 

Im-per'tl-nent-ly,  adv.  In  an  impertinent  manner, 
"Not  to  betray  myself  impertinently."  B.  Jonson,. 

Im'per-tran'sl-bil'i-ty  (Tm'per-trSn'sT-bil'I-ty),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  impertransible.     [i?.] 

Im'per-tran'si-ble  (-tran'st-b'l),  a.  [L.  pref.  im-  not. 
-|-  perlransire  to  go  through.  See  Per-,  and  Transient.] 
Incapable  of  being  passed  through.     [7?.] 

Im'per-turb'a-bll'i-ty  (-tflrb'a-bTl'T-ty),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  imperturbable. 

Im'per-turb'a-ble  (Tm'per-tfirb'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  imper- 
iurbahilis ;  pref.  im-  not  -{- perturbare  to  disturb  :  cf.  F. 
imperturbable.  See  Perturb.]  Incapable  of  being  dis- 
turbed or  disconcerted  ;  as,  imperturbable  gravity. 

Im'per-turb'a-bly,  adv.  In  an  imperturbable  man., 
ner  ;  calmly.  C.  Bronte. 

Im-per'tur-ba'tion  (Tm-per'tur-ba'shun),  n.  [L.  im- 
perturbatio.2  Freedom  from  agitation  of  mind ;  calm- 
ness ;  quietude.  W.  Montagu. 

Im'per-turbed'    (Tm'per-tQrbd'),   a.    Not  perturbed. 

Im-per'vi-a-bll'i-ty  (Im-per'vi-a-bTl'i-ty),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  imperviable. 

Im-per'vl-a-ble  (Tm-per'vi-a-b'l),  a.  Not  pervious; 
impervious,    [i?.]  — Jm-per'vi-a-ble-ness,  n.    [J?.] 

Im-per'vl-OUS  (-per'vT-us),  a.  [L.  impervius ;  pref. 
im-  not  -|-  per  through  -{■  via  %vay.  See  Voyage.]  Not 
pervious ;  not  admitting  of  entrance  or  passage  through ; 
as,  a  substance  impervious  to  water  or  air. 

This  gulf  impassable,  impervious.  Milton, 

The  minds  of  these  zealots  were  absolutely  impervious. 

^  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Impassable ;  pathless ;  impenetrable  ;  imper- 
viable ;  impermeable. 

—  Im-per'vi-ouB-ly,  arf«.  —  Im-per''i  ons-ness,  n. 
Im'per-y  (im'per-y),  n.    Empej-y.     lArchaiv]    Joye. 
Im-pest'  (im-pesf),  V.  t.    To  .'iliict  with  pestilence; 

to  infect,  as  with  i^lague.     [Obs.] 

Im-pes'ter  (Im-pes'ter),  V.  t.    See  Pester.    [06«.] 

Im'pe-tlg'l-nous  (Tm'pe-tTj'inus),  ".  [L.  impetigi- 
nosus :  cf.  F.  impetigineux.']  O)  ttie  citure  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  impetigo. 

II  Im'pe-ti'gO  (-ti'go),  m.  [L.,  fr.  impetere  to  attac'  1 
(Med.)  A  cutaneous,  pustular  eruption,  not  attended 
with  fever ;  usually,  a  kind  of  eczema  with  pustulation. 

Im'pe-tra-ble  (im'pe-tra-b'l),  a.  [L.  impetrabilis  : 
cf.  F.  impetrable.  See  Impetkate.]  Capable  of  being 
obtained  or  moved  by  petition.     [Obs.']  Bailey. 

Im'pe-trate  (-trat),  a.  [L.  impetratus,  p.  p.  of  im- 
petrare  to  obtain  ;  pref.  im-  in  4-  patrare  to  bring  to 
pass.]     Obtained  by  entreaty.     [Obs.]  Ld.  Herbert. 

Im'pe-trate  (-trat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impetrated 
(-tra'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impetrating  (-tra'ting).]  To 
obtain  by  request  or  entreaty.     [Obs.]  Usher. 

Im'pe-tra'tlon  (-trii'shun),  ??.  [h.  impetratio:  cf.  F. 
impelration.]  1.  The  act  of  impetrating,  or  obtaining 
by  petition  or  entreaty.     [Obs.] 

In  way  of  impetratioyi  procuring  the  removal  or  alleviation  of 
our  crosses.  Barroiu. 

2.  {Old  Eng.  Laiv)  Tlie  obtaining  of  a  benefice  from 
Rome  by  soHcitation,  which  benefice  belonged  to  the 
disposal  of  the  king  or  other  lay  patron  of  the  realm. 

Im'pe-tra-tlve  (Tm'pc-trii-tTv),  a.  [L.  impetrativus 
obtained  by  entreaty.]  Of  the  nature  of  inipetration ; 
getting,  or  tending  to  get,  by  entreaty.   [Obs.]  Bp.  JIall. 

Im'pe-tra-tO-ry  (-tnV-to-i-y),  a.  Containing  or  express- 
ing entreaty.     [Oft.?.]  Jer.  Taylor^ 

Im-pet'U-OS'1-ty  (ira-pSt'u-5s'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  )')»- 
petuosite.]  1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  impet- 
uous ;  fury ;  violence. 

2.  Vehemence,  or  furiousness  of  temper.  Shak, 

Im-pet'U-OUS  (Tm-pSt'i5-Rs ;  13.5),  a.     [F.  imptiucux, 
L.  iinpetuosus.     See  Impetus.]     1.  Rushing  with  forced 
and  violence  ;  moving  with  impetus  ;  furious ;  for^dble  ; 
violent ;  as,  an  impetuous  wind ;  an  impetuous  torrent. 
Wont  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed.    liyrott. 

2.  Vehement  in  feeling  ;  hasty  ;  passionate  |  violent ; 
aa,  a  man  of  impcttious  temper. 


The  people,  on  their  holidays. 
Impetuous,  insolent,  unquenchable. 


Milton. 


Syn. -Forcible  ;  rapid;  hasty:  precipitate;  furious; 
boisterous  ;  violent ;  raging  ;  fierce  ;  passionate. 
—  Im-pet'u-ous-ly,  a<iv.  —  Im-pefu-ous-ness,  n. 

Im'pe-tUS  (Tni'pe-tiis),  !i.  |L.,  fr.  imptlrrc  to  rush 
upon,  attack  ;  prof,  iui-  in -|-  pclerc  to  fall  upon,  seek. 
See   Petition.]     1.  A  property  possessed   by  a  moving 
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Irapeyan  Pheasant  {Lojjfiop/ionts  hn- 
peyani'S). 


body  in  virtue  of  its  weight  and  its  motion ;  the  force 
with  which  any  body  is  driven  or  impelled  ;  momentum. 
Igg^  Momentum  is  the  technical  term,  impetus  its  pop- 
ular equivalent,  yet  differing  from  it  as  applied  commonly 
to  bodies  moving  or  moved  suddenly  or  Molently,  and  in- 
dicating the  origin  and  intensity  of  the  motion,  rather 
than  its  quantity  or  effectiveness. 

2.  Fig. :  Impulse  ;  incentive  ;  vigor  ;  force.      Buckle. 

3.  (Gun.)  The  altitude  through  which  a  heavy  body 
must  fall  to  acquire  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which 
a  ball  is  discharged  from  a  piece. 

Im'pey-an  pheas'ant  (im'pl-an  fgz'ant).     [From 

Lady  Impey,  wlio  at- 
tempted to  naturalize 
the  bird  in  England.] 
{Zodl.)  An  Indian 
crested  pheasant  of 
the  genus  Lophopho- 
rus.  Several  species 
are  known.  Called 
also  monaul,  monal. 

II^°°  They  are  re- 
markable  for  the 
bright  color  and  bril- 
liant metallic  hues  of 
their  plumage.  The 
best  known  species  (L. 
Impeyanus)  has  the 
neck  of  a  brilliant  me- 
tallic red,  changing  to 
golden  yellow  m  cer- 
tain lights. 

Im'phee  (Im'fe),  re. 
(£ol.)  The  African 
sugar  cane  (Holcus 
saccharatus), — resem- 
bling the  sorghum,  or 
Cliinese  sugar  cane. 

Im-pic'tured  (im-pik'turd ;  135),  a.  Pictured  ;  im- 
pressed.    [06.S.J  Spenser. 

Im-plerce'  (im-pers'),  v.  t.  [Prei.  im-  in  -\-  pierce. 
Cf.  Empieece.]  To  pierce ;  to  penetrate.  [Ote.]  Drayton. 

Im-pierce'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
pierced ;  impenetrable.     \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

Im-pl'e-ty  (Im-pi'e-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Impieties  ^-tiz).  [L. 
impietas,  fr.  impius  impious  :  cf.  F.  impiele.  See  Im- 
pious, PiETT.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  impious ;  want 
of  piety  ;  irreverence  toward  the  Supreme  Being ;  ungod- 
liness; wickedness. 

2.  An  impious  act ;  an  act  of  wickedness. 

Those  impieties  for  the  which  they  are  now  visited.    Shak. 

Syn.  — Ungodliness;  irreligion;  mirighteousness  ;  sin- 
fulness ;  profaneness ;  wickedness ;  godlessness. 

Im-pig'no-rate  (Tm-pTg'n6-rat),  v.  t.  [LL.  impigno- 
ratus,  p.  'p.  oi  impignorare  to  pawn.  See  Pignoration.  ] 
To  pledge  or  p"-     '.     [06s.]  Laing. 

Im-plg""  .  /  on  (-ra'shUn),  n.  [LL.  impignoraiio  : 
cf.  F.  -'■(,;  -  ,t,3/, .]  The  act  of  pawning  or  pledging ; 
the  v-.Lite  ■,1"  ;  ei,M-'  pa\i'ned.     [OJs.]  Bailey. 

taxp'iv.?  i  1  jsp'Ing).  n.  [See  Imp  to  graft.]  1.  The 
not  or  \>Tf^':-,<  A  grafting  or  mending.     [Archaic'] 

2.  (/Ai/rn  ry)  The  process  of  repairing  broken  feath- 
ers or  a  ''c   I'itnt  wing. 

Ini-pl33ge'  (im-pTnj'),  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Impinged 
{-pinid')  i  p.  pr.  &  vh.  re.  Impinging  (-pin'jing).]  [L. 
impingere ;  pref.  im- in -\- pangere  to  fix,  strike;  prob. 
akij-  to  pacisci  to  agree,  contract.  See  Pact,  and  cf. 
I;.'  :t.]  To  fall  or  dash  against :  to  touch  upon  ;  to 
etiike ;  to  hit ;  to  clash  with  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

The  cause  of  reflection  is  not  the  impinging  of  light  on  the 
fiolid  or  impervious  parts  of  bodies.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

But,  in  the  present  order  of  things,  not  to  be  employed  with- 
out impinging  on  God's  justice.  Bp.  Warhurton. 

Im-plnge'ment  (-ment),  n.     The  act  of  impinging. 

Im-pin'gent  (Tm-pln'jent),  a.  [L.  impingetis,  p.  pr.] 
Striking  against  or  upon. 

Im-pin'guate  (Im-pin'gwat),  v.  t.  [L.  impi7iguatus, 
p.  p.  of  impi7iguare  to  fatten ;  pref.  tm-  in  -f-  pinguis 
fat.]     To  fatten  ;  to  make  fat.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Im'pln-gua'tlon  (im'pTn-gwa'shun),  re.  The  act  of 
making  fat,  or  the  state  of  being  fat  or  fattened.     [06s.] 

Im'pi-OUS  (im'pi-iSs),  a.  [L.  impius  ;  pref.  im-  not 
-|-  pius  pious.  See  Pious.]  Not  pious  ;  wanting  piety ; 
irreligious  ;  irreverent ;  ungodly  ;  profane  ;  wanting  in 
reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being ;  as,  an  impious  deed  ; 
impious  language. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway. 

The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station.  Addison. 

Syn.  — Impious,  Iekeligious,  Propane.  Irreligious  is 
negative,  impious  and  profane  are  positive.  An  indiffer- 
ent man  may  be  irreligious  ;  a  pro]ane  man  is  irreverent 
in  speech  and  conduct ;  an  impious  man  is  wickedly  and 
boldly  defiant  in  the  strongest  sense.  Profane  also  has 
the  milder  sense  of  secular.  C.  J.  Smith. 

—  Im'pi-ous-ly,  adv.  — Im'pl-ous-ness,  re. 

Im'pire  (Im'pir),  n.    See  Umpire.     [06s.]        Huloei. 
Imp'isll  (Tmp'ish),  a.     Having  the  qualities,  or  show- 
ing tlie  characteristics,  of  an  imp. 
Imp'ish-ly,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  an  imp. 
Im-pit'e-OUS  (im-pTt'e-Qs),  a.    Pitiless ;  cruel.  [06s.] 
Im-pla'ca-t)U'i-ty  (im-pla'ka-bTl'i-ty),  n.     [L.  impla- 
cabilitas:  cf.  F.  implacabilile.'\    The  quality  or  state  of 
being  implacable. 

Im-pla'ca-ble  (tm-pla'ka-b'l),  a.      [L.  implacabilis ; 
pref.  im-  not  -f-  placabilis :  cf .  F.  implacable.     See  Pla- 
cable.]    1.  Not  placable  ;  not  to  be  appeased ;  incapable 
ot  being  pacified  ;  inexorable  ;  as,  an  implacable  prince. 
I  see  thou  art  implacable.  Milton. 

An  object  of  implacable  enmity.  Macaulay. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  relieved  or  assuaged;  inextin- 
guishable.    [J?.] 

O  1  how  I  burn  with  implacable  fire.  Spenser. 

Which  wrought  them  pain 
Implacable,  and  many  a  dolorous  groan.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Unappeasable;  inexorable;  irreconcilable;  un- 
relenting ;  relentless ;  unyielding. 


Im-pla'ca-ble-ness  (Im-pla'ka-b'I-nes),  n.  The  quality 

of  being  implacable  ;  implacability. 

Im-pla'ca-bly,  adv.     In  an  implacable  manner. 

Im'pla-oen'tal  (im'pla-seu'tal),  a.  (Zodl.)  Without 
a  placenta,  as  marsupials  and  menotremes.  —  re.  A  mam- 
mal having  no  placenta. 

II  Im'pla-cen-ta'Il-a  (-sen-ta'lT-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
In-  not,  and  Placental.]  {Zodl.)  A  primary  division  of 
the  Mammalia,  including  the  monotremes  and  marsu- 
pials, in  which  no  placenta  is  formed. 

Im-plant'  (im-plSnt'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Implanted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Implanting.]  [Pref.  im-  in  +  plant :  cf. 
F.  implanter.]  To  plant,  or  infix,  for  the  purpose  of 
growth  ;  to  fix  deeply ;  to  instill ;  to  inculcate  ;  to  intro- 
duce ;  as,  to  implant  the  seeds  of  virtue,  or  the  principles 
of  knowledge,  in  the  minds  of  youth. 

Jlinda  well  implanted  with  solid  .  .  .  breeding.    Milton. 

Im'plan-ta'tion  (Tm'plSn-ta'shtin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  im- 
plantation.]   The  act  or  process  of  implanting. 

Im-plate'  (im-plaf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Implated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ihplating.]  To  cover  with  plates ;  to 
slieathe  ;  as,  to  implate  a  sliip  with  iron. 

Im-plau'sl-bll'i-ty  (im-pla'zI-bll'T-ty),  n.  Want  of 
plausibility ;  the  quality  of  being  implausible. 

Im-plau'sl-ble  (Im-pla'zl-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not  -J- 
plausible:  of.  F.  implausible.']  Not  plausible;  not 
wearing  the  appearance  of  truth  or  credibility,  and  not 
likely  to  be  believed.   '^  Implausible 'ha.ia.ngnes."   Swift. 

— Im-plau'sl-ble-ness,  n.  —  Im-plau'sl-bly ,  adv. 

Im-pleach.'  (Tm-plech'),  v.  t.  To  pleach  ;  to  inter- 
weave.    [06s.]  Shak. 

Im-plead'  (im-pled'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impleaded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impleading.]  [Cf.  Emplead.]  (Law)  To 
institute  and  prosecute  a  suit  against,  in  court ;  to  sue  or 
prosecute  at  law ;  hence,  to  accuse  ;  to  impeach. 

Im-plead',  v.  i.     To  sue  at  law. 

Im-plead'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Not  admitting  excuse,  eva- 
sion, or  plea  ;  rigorous.     [iJ.]  T.  Adams, 

Im-plead'er  (-er),  n.  (Law)  One  who  prosecutes  or 
sues  another. 

Im-pleas'lng  (im-pleztng),  a.  Unpleasing ;  dis- 
pleasing.    [06sJ  Overbury. 

Im-pledge'  (im-plSj'),  v.  t.    To  pledge.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Im'ple-ment  (Im'ple-ment),  n.  [LL.  implementum 
accomplishment,  fr.  L.  implere,  impletum,  to  fill  up, 
finish,  complete  ;  pref.  im-  in  -|-  plere  to  fill.  Tlie  word 
was  perh.  confused  with  OF.  empleier,  emploier,  to  em- 
ploy, F.  employer,  whence  E.  employ.  See  Plenty.] 
That  which  fulfills  or  suppli..j  a  want  or  use  ;  esp.,  an  in- 
strument, tool,  or  utensil,  as  supplying  a  requisite  to  an 
end ;  as,  the  implements  of  trade,  of  husbandry,  or  of  war. 

Genius  must  have  talent  as  its  complement  and  implement. 

Coleridge. 

Im'ple-ment,  v.  t.    1.  To  accomplish  ;  to  fulfill.  [R.] 

Revenge  .  .  .  executed  and  implemented  by  the  hand  of  Van- 

beest  Brown.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  provide  with  an  implement  or  implements  ;  to 
cause  to  be  fulfilled,  satisfied,  or  carried  out,  by  means 
of  an  implement  or  implements. 

The  chief  mechanical  requisites  of  the  barometer  are  imple- 
mented in  such  an  instrument  as  the  following.  Nichol. 

3.  (Scots  Law)  To  fulfill  or  perform,  as  a  contract  or 
an  engagement. 

Im'ple-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by,  implements  or  their  use ;  mechanical. 

Im-ple'tlon  (Tm-ple'shun),  re.  [L.  implelio.  See  Im- 
plement.] 1.  The  act  of  filling,  or  the  state  of  being 
full.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  That  which  fiUs  up  ;  filling.  Coleridge. 

Im'plex  (im'plSks),  a.  [L.  implexus,  p.  p.  of  implec- 
tere  to  infold ;  pref.  im-  in  -j-  plectere  to  plait :  cf.  F. 
iTnplexe.]    Intricate;  entangled;  complicated ;  complex. 

The  fable  of  every  poem  is  .  .  .  simple  or  implex.  It  is  called 
simple  when  there  is  no  change  ot  fortune  in  it ;  implex. 
when  the  fortune  of  the  chief  actor  changes  from  bad  to  good, 
or  from  good  to  bad.  Addison. 

Im-plex'lon  (Im-plgk'shiin),  n.  [L.  implexio.]  Act 
of  involving,  or  state  of  being  involved  ;  involution. 

Im-pll'a-ble  (Im-pli'a-b'l),  a.  Not  pliable ;  inflexi- 
ble ;  unyielding. 

Im'pU-cate  (Im'pli-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impli- 
cated (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Implicating.]  [L.  im- 
plicatus,  p.  p.  of  implicare  to  involve ;  pref.  im-  in  -)- 
plicare  to  fold.  See  Employ,  Ply,  and  cf.  Imply,  Im- 
plicit.] 1.  To  infold  ;  to  fold  together  ;  to  interweave. 
The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves.       Slielley. 

2.  To  bring  into  connection  with  ;  to  involve ;  to  con- 
nect ;  —  applied  to  persons,  in  an  unfavorable  sense  ;  as, 
the  evidence  implicates  many  in  this  conspiracy  ;  to  be 
implicated  in  a  crime,  a  discreditable  transaction,  a 
fault,  etc. 

Im'pli-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiin),  re.  [L.  i.nplicatio :  cf.  F. 
implication.]  1.  The  act  of  implicating,  or  the  state  of 
being  implicated. 

Three  principal  causes  of  firmness  are,  the  grossness,  the 
quiet  contact,  and  the  implication  of  component  parts.      Boyle. 

2.  An  implying,  or  that  which  is  implied,  but  not  ex- 
pressed ;  an  inference,  or  something  which  may  fairly  be 
understood,  though  not  expressed  in  words. 

Whatever  things,  therefore,  it  was  asserted  that  the  king 
might  do,  it  was  a  necessarv  implication  that  there  were  other 
things  which  he  could  not  do.  Hallam. 

Im'pli-ca-tlve  (-ka-tTv),  a.    Tending  to  implicate. 

Im'pll-ca-tive-ly,  adv.     By  implication.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

Im-pUc'it  (Tm-plTs'it),  a.  [L.  implicilus,  p.  p.  of  im- 
plicare to  entwine,  entangle,  attach  closely :  cf.  F.  im- 
plicite.  See  Implicate.]  1.  Infolded ;  entangled ; 
complicated;  involved.     [06s.]  Milton. 

In  his  woolly  fleece 
I  cling  implicit.  Pope. 

2.  Tacitly  comprised  ;  fairly  to  be  understood,  though 
not  expressed  in  words;  implied;  as,  an  implicit  con- 
tract or  agreement.  South. 


3.  Resting  on  another ;  trusting  in  the  word  or  author, 
ity  of  another,  without  doubt  or  reserve  ;  unquestioning ; 
complete  ;  as,  implicit  confidence  ;  implicit  obedience. 
Back  again  to  implicit  faith  I  fall.  Donne, 

Implicit  fanction.    (Math.)  See  under  Function. 

Im-pllC'lt-ly  (Tm-pllslt-ljr),  adv.  1.  in  an  implicit 
manner  ;  without  reserve  ;  with  unreserved  confidence. 

Not  to  dispute  the  methods  of  his  providence,  but  humbly 
and  implicitly  to  acquiesce  in  and  adore  them.  Atterbury. 

Z.  By  implication ;  impliedly  ;  as,  to  deny  the  provi- 
dence of  God  is  implicitly  to  deny  his  existence.    Bentley, 

Im-pllc'it-ness,  n.     state  or  quality  of  being  implicit. 

Im-plic'i-ty  (-T-ty),  re.  Implicitness.  [06s.]   Cotgrave. 

Im-plled'  (-plTd'),  a.  Virtually  involved  or  included ; 
involved  in  substance  ;  inferential ;  tacitly  conceded  ;  — 
the  correlative  of  express,  or  expressed.     See  Imply. 

Im-pli'ed-ly  (Im-pli'Sd-ly),  adv.  By  implication  oi 
inference.  Bp.  Montagu, 

Im-plOd'ed  (im-plod'Sd),  a.  (Phon.)  Formed  by  im- 
plosion. Ellis, 

Im-plod'ent  (-ent),  n,     (Phon,)  An  implosive  sound. 

Ellis. 

Im'plo-ra'tion  (Im'plo-ra'shun),  re.  [L.  imploratio.- 
cf.  OF.  imploration.  See  Implore.]  The  act  of  implor- 
ing ;  earnest  supplication.  Bp.  Hall. 

Im'plo-ra'tor  (-ter),  re.     One  who  implores.     [06s.] 

Mere  imj'lorators  of  unholy  suits.  Shak. 

Im-plor'a-tO-ry  (Tm-plor'a-tS-rj?),  a.  Supplicatory; 
entreating.     [E.]  Carlyle. 

Im-plore'  (Im-plor'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Implored 
(-plord') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imploring.]  [L.  implorare; 
pref.  im-  in  -\- plorare  to  cry  aloud.  See  Deplore.]  To 
call  upon,  or  for,  in  supplication  ;  to  beseech  ;  to  pray  to, 
or  for,  earnestly ;  to  petition  with  urgency ;  to  entreat ; 
to  beg; — followed  directly  by  the  word  expressing  the 
thing  sought,  or  the  person  from  whom  it  is  sought. 

Imploring  all  the  gods  that  reign  above.  Pope. 

I  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing.  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  beseech;  supplicate;  crave;  entreat;  beg; 
solicit ;  petition ;  pray ;  request ;  adjure.    See  Beseech. 

Im-plore',  v.  i.    To  entreat ;  to  beg ;  to  pray. 

Im-plore',  n.     Imploration.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Im-plor'er  (-plor'er),  n.     One  who  implores. 

Im-plor'ing,  a.  That  implores  ;  beseeching ;  entreat- 
ing.  —  Im-plor'ing-ly^  adv, 

Im-plo'slon  (im-plo'zhOn),  n.  [Formed  by  substitu- 
tion of  pref.  im-  in  for  pref.  ex-  in  explosion,]  1.  A 
bursting  inwards,  as  of  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  haa 
been  exhausted  ;  —  contrasted  with  explosion, 

2.  (Phon.)  A  sudden  compression  of  the  air  in  tlie 
mouth,  simultaneous  with  and  affecting  the  sound  made 
by  the  closure  o£  the  organs  in  uttering  jo,  t,  or  k,  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable  (see  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  159, 
189) ;  also,  a  similar  compression  made  by  an  upward 
thrust  of  the  larynx  without  any  accompanying  explosive 
action,  as  in  the  peculiar  sound  of  6,  d,  and  g,  heard  in 
Southern  Germany.  H.  Sweet, 

Im-plo'slve  (-sTv),  a.  (Phon.)  Formed  by  implosion. 
—  re.  An  implosive  sound;  an  implodent.  —  Im-plO'- 
slve-ly,  adv.  _  H.  Sweet, 

Im-plumed'  (im-plumd'),  a.  Not  plumed ;  without 
plumes  or  feathers  ;  featherless.     [R.]  Drayton, 

Im-plunge'  (Tm-pliinj'),  V.  t.     To  plunge.  Fuller. 

II  Im-plU'Vl-um  (Tm-plu'vT-um),  re.  [L.,  fr.  impluere 
to  rain  into ;  pref.  im-  in  -{- pluere  to  rain.]  (Arch.)  In 
Roman  dwellings,  a  cistern  or  tank,  set  in  the  atrium  or 
peristyle  to  receive  the  water  from  the  roofs,  by  means 
of  the  compluvium ;  generally  made  ornamental  with 
flowers  and  works  of  art  around  its  brim. 

Im-ply'  (Im-plT'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Implied  (-plid') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Implying.]  [From  the  same  source  as 
employ.    See  Employ,  Ply,  and  cf.  Implicate,  Apply.] 

1.  To  infold  or  involve;  to  wrap  up.  [06s.]  "Hir 
head  in  curls  implied."  Chapman, 

2.  To  involve  in  substance  or  essence,  or  by  fair  infer- 
ence, or  by  construction  of  law,  when  not  expressed  in 
words ;  to  contain  by  implication  ;  to  include  virtually ; 
as,  war  implies  fighting. 

Where  a  malicious  act  is  proved,  a  malicious  intention  is  tm. 
plied.  Bp.  Sherlock, 

When  a  man  employs  a  laborer  to  work  for  him,  .  .  .  the  act 
of  hiring  imjAies  an  obligation  and  a  promise  that  he  shall  pay 
him  a  reasonable  reward  for  his  services.  Blackstone, 

3.  To  refer,  ascribe,  or  attribute.     [06s.] 

Whence  might  this  distaste  arise  ? 

If  [from]  neither  your  perverse  and  peevish  will. 

To  which  I  most  imply  it.  J.  IVebster. 

Syn.  —  To  involve  ;  include  ;  comprise ;  import ;  mean  i 
denote  ;  signify  ;  betoken.    See  Involve. 

Im-pol'son  (Tm-poi'z'n),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Empoison.]  To 
poison  ;  to  imbitter ;  to  impair. 

Im-poi'son-er  (-er),  re.  A  poisoner.  [06s.]  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Im-pol'son-ment  (-nient),  re.  [Cf.  Empoisonment.] 
The  act  of  poisoning  or  impoisoning.     [06s.]  Pope, 

Im-po'lar-i-ly  (-po'Ier-T-ly), )  adv.    Not  according  to, 

Im-polar-ly  (-po'ler-ly),  )  or  in,  the  direction  of 
the  poles.     [06s.]  Sir  T,  Brotvne. 

Im-pol'1-oy  (-p51'i-sy),  re.  The  quality  of  being  impol- 
itic ;  inexpedience  ;  unsuitableness  to  the  end  proposed ; 
bad  policy ;  as,  the  impolicy  of  fraud.  Bp.  Horsley. 

Im'po-lite'  (im'po-lif),  a.  [L.  impolitus  unpolished  ; 
pref.  im-  not  -\-  politus,  p.  p.  of  polire  to  polish,  refine. 
See  Polite.]  Not  polite ;  not  of  polished  manners ; 
wanting  in  good  manners  ;  discourteous  ;  uncivil ;  rude. 
— Im'po-litely,  adv.  —  Im'po-lite'ness,  n. 

Im-pol'1-tlC  (im-pol'i-tTk),  a.     [Pref.  im-  not  -\- poli- 
tic :  cf.  F.  impolitique.]    Not  politic  ;  contrary  to,  or 
wanting  in,  policy ;  unwise,;  imprudent ;  indiscreet ;  in- 
expedient ;  as,  an  impolitic  ruler,  law,  or  measure. 
The  most  unjust  and  impolitic  of  all  things,  unequal  taxation. 

Burke. 

Syn.  —  Indiscreet;  inexpedient;  undiplomatic. 


ale,   senate,    care,    am,   arm,   ask,   final,   g^ll ;    eve,    event,    end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    6bey,    orb,    odd ; 
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Im'pO-llt'l-cal  (ira'p6-lTt'i-kal),  a.  Impolitic.  [06i.] 
—  Im'po-llt'i-cal-ly,  adv.     lObs.']  Bacon. 

Im-pol'l-tlc-ly  (im-pol'i-tTk-ly),  adv.  In  an  impolitic 
manner. 

Im-pol'1-tic-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  impolitic. 

Im-pon'der-a-bil'i-ty  (im-pbn'der-a-bil'i-ty),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  imponderabiliie.']  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
ponderable ;  imponderableness. 

Im-pon'der-a-ble  (-pou'der-a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not 
■{-ponderable:  ci.  F.  imponderable.']  Not  ponderable; 
without  sensible  or  appreciable  weight ;  incapable  of  be- 
ing weighed. 

Im-pon'der-a-Ue,  n.  {Physics)  An  imponderable  sub- 
stance or  body ;  specifically,  in  the  plural,  a  name  for- 
merly applied  to  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism, 
regarded  aa  subtile  fluids  destitute  of  weight;  but  in 
modern  science  little  used. 

Im-pon'der-a-ble-ness,  ?»-  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  imponderable. 

Im-pon'der-OUS  (-us),  a.    Imponderable.    [06s.]    Sir 

T.  Browne.  —  Im-pon'der-ous-ness,  n.    [Ote.] 

Im-pone'  (im-pon'),  v.  t.  [L.  imponere,  impositum, 
to  place  upon ;  pref.  im-  in  -\- ponere  to  place.  See  Po- 
sition.]    To  stake  ;  to  wager ;  to  pledge.     [06s.] 

Against  the  which  he  has  htiponed^  as  I  take  it,  six  French  ra- 
piers and  poniards.  :Shak. 

Illm-poo'fo  (-poo'fo),re.  (Zool)  The  ela,nd.  [Written 
also  impoofoo.'l 

II  Im-poon'  (im-poon'),  n.     (Zool.)  The  duykerbok. 

Im-poor'  (Im-poor'),  V.  t.     To  impoverish.     [06s.] 

Im'po-ros'1-ty  (Tm'po-r5s'i-ty),  n.  [Pref.  im-  not  -f 
porosity :  cf.  F.  imporosite.']  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing imporous  ;  want  of  porosity  ;  compactness.  "  Tiie 
.  .  .  MHjoorosft!/ betwixt  the  tangible  parts. "         Bacon. 

Im-por'OUS  (Tm-por'Qs),  a.  Destitute  of  pores ;  very 
close  or  compact  in  texture  ;  solid.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Im-port'  (im-porf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imported  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Importing.]  [L.  importare  to  bring  in,  to 
occasion,  to  cause ;  pref.  im-  in  -\-  portare  to  bear.  Sense 
3  comes  through  F.  importer,  from  the  Latin.  See  Pokt 
demeanor.]  1.  To  bring  in  from  abroad ;  to  introduce 
from  without ;  especially,  to  bring  (wares  or  merchan- 
■dise)  into  a  place  or  country  from  a  foreign  country,  in 
the  transactions  of  commerce  ;  —  opposed  to  export.  We 
import  teas  from  China,  coffee  from  Brazil,  etc. 

2.  To  carry  or  include,  as  meaning  or  intention  ;  to 
imply ;  to  signify. 

Every  petition  .  .  .  doth  .  .  .  always  import  a  multitude  of 
speakers  together.  Hooker. 

3.  To  be  of  importance  or  consequence  to ;  to  have  a 
bearing  on ;  to  concern. 

I  have  a  motion  much  imports  youi'  good.  Sfiak. 

If  I  endure  it,  what  imports  it  you  ?  Dryden. 

Syn.  — To  denote;  mean;  signify;  imply;  indicate; 
betoken  ;  interest ;  concern. 

Im-port',  V.  i.  To  signify  ;  to  purport ;  to  be  of  mo- 
ment.   "For  that  .  .  .  impo7-teth  to  the  wot^."   Bacon. 

Im'port  (im'port),  re.  1.  Merchandise  imported,  or 
brought  into  a  country  from  without  its  boundaries  ;  — 
generally  in  the  plural,  opposed  to  exports. 

1  take  the  imports  from,  and  not  the  exports  to,  these  con- 

?.uests,  as  the  measure  of  these  advantages  which  we  derived 
rom  them.  Burke. 

2.  That  which  a  word,  phrase,  or  document  contains 
as  its  signification  or  intention ;  purport ;  meaning ; 
signification ;  hence,  the  application  or  interpretation  of 
a  word,  action,  event,  and  the  like. 

3.  Importance ;  weight ;  consequence. 

Most  serious  design,  and  of  great  import.  Shah. 

Im-port'a-ble  (Im-port'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  importable. 
See  Import.]     Capable  of  being  imported. 

Im-port'a-ble,  a.  [L.  importabilis  ;  pref.  im-  not  -|- 
portabilis  bearable :  cf.  OF.  importable.  See  Porta- 
ble.] Not  to  be  endured  ;  insupportable  ;  intolerable. 
[06s.]    CAawcer.  —  Im-port'a-ble-ness,  m.    [06s.] 

Im-por'tance  (im-p8r'tans  ;  277),  n.    [F.  importance. 
See  Important.]     .1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  im- 
portant ;  consequence ;  weight ;  moment ;  sigoifioance. 
Thy  own  importance  know, 
Nor  bound  thy  narrow  views  to  things  below.       Pope. 

2.  Subject ;  matter.     [06s.] 

Upon  importance  of  so  slight  and  trivial  a  nature.      Shale. 

3.  Import ;  meaning ;  significance.     [06s.] 

The  wisest  beholder  could  not  say  if  the  importance  were 
^oy  or  sorrow.  Shak. 

4.  Importunity;  solicitation.     [^Obs.] 

At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come.  Shak. 

Im-por'tan-cy  (-tan-sy),  re.  Importance ;  significance ; 
consequence .;  that  which  is  important.  [06s.]  Shak. 
"  Careful  to  conceal  importancies."    Fuller. 

Im-por'tailit  (Tm-p6r'tont),  a.      [F.  important.     See 

Import,  v.   t.}       1.  Full    of,  or  burdened  by,   import ; 

charged  with  great  interests ;  restless  ;  anxious.     [06s.] 

Thou  hast  strength  as  much 

As  serves  to  execute  a  mind  very  important.   Chapman. 

2.  Carrying  or  possessing  weight  or  consequence  ;  of 
■valuable  content  or  bearing;  significant;  weighty. 

Things  small  as  nothing  .  .  . 
He  makes  important.  Shak. 

3.  Bearing  on;  forcible;  driving.     [06s.] 

He  fiercely  at  him  flew, 
And  with  important  outrage  him  assailed.      Spenser. 

4.  Importunate;  pressing;  urgent.     [06s.]         Shak. 
Syn.  —  Weighty ;  momentous ;  significant ;  essential ; 

■necessary ;  considerable  ;  influential ;  serious. 

Im-por'tant-ly,  adv.     In  an  important  manner. 

Im'por-ta'tion  (Im'p6r-ta'shiSn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  impor- 
tation. See  Import,  v.  t.J  1.  The  act  of  carrying,  con- 
veymg,  or  delivering,     [ie.]  » 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  importing,  or  of  bringing 
mto  a  country  or  state  ;  —  opposed  to  exportation. 

3.  That  which  is  imported  ;  commodities  or  wares  in- 
troduced into  a  country  from  abroad. 


Im-port'er  (im-porfer),  n.  One  who  imports ;  the 
merchant  who  brings  goods  into  a  country  or  state  ;  — 
opposed  to  exporter. 

Im-port'ing,  a.    FuU  of  meaning.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Im-port'less,  a.     Void  of  meanmg.     [06s.]         Shak. 

Im-por'tU-na-ble  (im-p6r'tii-na.-b'l),  a.  Heavy  ;  in- 
supportable.    [06s.]  Sir  T.  More. 

Im-por'tu-na-cy  (-sj^),  n.  [From  Importunate.]  The 
quality  of  being  importunate  ;  importunateness. 

Im-por'tU-nate  (im-p6r'tii-nat),  a.     [See  Importune.] 

1.  Troublesomely  urgent ;  unreasonably  solicitous ; 
overpressiug  in  request  or  demand ;  urgent ;  teasing ; 
as,  an  importunate  petitioner,  curiosity.  Whewell. 

2.  Hard  to  be  borne  ;  unendurable.  [iJ.]  Donne. 
—  Im-por'tu-nate-ly ,  adv.—  Im-por'tu-nate-ness, «. 

Im-por'tU-na'tor  (-ua'ter),  n.  One  who  importunes ; 
an  importuuer.     [06s.]  Sir  B.  Sandys. 

Im'por-tune'  (im'p5r-tun'),  a.  [F.  importun,  L.  im- 
portunus ;  pref.  im-  not  -f-  a  derivative  from  the  root 
of  partus  harbor,  importunus  therefore  orig.  meaning, 
hard  of  access.    See  Port  harbor,  and  cf .  Importunate.] 

1.  Inopportune;  unseasonable.     [06s.] 

2.  Troublesome ;  vexatious ;  persistent ;  urgent ;  hence, 
vexatious  on  account  of  untimely  urgency  or  pertina- 
cious solicitation.     [06s.] 

And  their  importune  fates  all  satisfied.         Spenser. 

Of  all  other  affections  it  [envy]  is  the  most  importune  and 
continual.  Bacon. 

Im'por-tune',  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Importuned 
(-fund') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Importuning.]  [From  Im- 
portune, a. :  cf.  F.  importuner.2  1.  To  request  or 
solicit,  with  urgency ;  to  press  with  frequent,  un- 
reasonable, or  troublesome  application  or  pertinacity  ; 
hence,  to  tease  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  worry. 

Their  ministers  and  residents  here  have  perpetually  impor- 
tuned the  court  with  unreasonable  demands.  Swift. 

2.  To  import;  to  signify.  [06s.]  "It  importunes 
death."  Spenser. 

Im'por-tune',  v.  i.     To  require;  to  demand.     t06s.] 
We  shall  write  to  you, 
As  time  and  our  concernings  shall  importune.       Shak. 

Im'por-tune'ly,  a<i«.  In  an  importune  manner.   [06s.] 

Im'por-tun'er  (-tun'er),  re.     One  who  importunes. 

Im'por-tu'ni-ty  (-tti'ui-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Importunities 
(-tiz).  [L.  importunitas  unsuitalileness,  rudeness :  cf. 
F.  importunite.~\  The  quality  of  being  importunate  ; 
pressing  or  pertinacious  solicitation ;  urgent  request ;  in- 
cessant or  frequent  application ;  troublesome  pertinacity. 
O'ercome  with  irnportunitj/  and  tears.  Milton. 

Im-por'tU-OUS  (im-por'tu-Qs ;  135),  a.  [L.  importuo- 
sus;  pref.  im-  not  -\-  portuosus  abounding  in  harbors, 
fr.  porius  harbor.]     Without  a  port  or  harbor.     [2?.] 

Im-pos'a-ble  (Tm-poz'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  imposable.'] 
Capable  of  being  imposed  or  laid  on.  HammoJid. 

6n-p08'a-ble-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  imposable. 

Im-pose'  (im-poz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imposed 
(-pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imposing.]  [F.  imposer  ;  pref. 
im-  in  -j-  poser  to  place.  See  Pose,  v.  i.]  1.  To  lay  on ; 
to  set  or  place  ;  to  put  ;  to  deposit. 

Cakes  of  salt  and  barley  [she]  did  impose 

Within  a  wicker  basket.  Chapman. 

2.  To  lay  as  a  charge,  burden,  tax,  duty,  obligation, 
command,  penalty,  etc. ;  to  enjoin  ;  to  levy  ;  to  inflict ; 
as,  to  impose  a  toll  or  tribute. 

What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs  abide.      Shak. 

Death  is  the  penalty  imposed.  Milton. 

Thou  on  the  deep  imposest  nobler  laws.         Waller. 

3.  (Eccl.)  To  lay  on,  as  the  hands,  in  the  religious 
rites  of  confirmation  and  ordination. 

4.  (Print.)  To  arrange  in  proper  order  on  a  table  of 
stone  or  metal  and  lock  up  in  a  chase  for  printing ;  — 
said  of  columns  or  pages  of  type,  forms,  etc. 

Im-pose',  V.  i.     To  practice  tricks  or  deception. 

To  impose  on  or  upon,  to  pass  or  put  a  trick  on ;  to  de- 
lude. He  imposes  on  himself,  and  mistakes  words  for 
things."  Locke. 

Im-pose',  n.     A  command  ;  injunction.    [06s.]  Shak. 

Im-pose'ment  (-ment),  n.     Imposition.     [06s.] 

Im-pos'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  imposes. 

The  imposers  of  these  oaths  might  repent        Walton. 

Im-pos'ing,  a.     1.  Laying  as  a  duty ;  enjoining. 

2.  Adapted  to  impress  forcibly ;  impressive ;  com- 
manding ;  as,  an  imposing  air ;  an  imposing  spectacle. 
"Large  and  imposing  edifices."  Bp.  Hobart. 

3.  Deceiving  ;  deluding  ;  misleading. 
Im-pos'ing,  re.     (Print.)  The  act  of  imposing  the  col- 
umns of  a  page,  or  the  pages  of  a  sheet.  See  Impose,  v.  t.,  4. 

Imposing  stone  (Print.),  the  stone  on  which  the  pages 
or  columns  of  types  are  imposed  or  made  into  forms ;  — 
called  also  imposing  table. 

Im-pos'lng-ly,  adv.     In  an  imposing  manner. 

Im-pos'lng-neSS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  imposing. 

Im'po-si'tlon  (im'po-zlsh'iin),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  impo- 
sitio  the  application  of  a  name  to  a  thing.     See  Impone.] 

1.  The  act  of  imposing,  laying  on,  affixing,  enjoining. 
Inflicting,  obtruding,  and  the  like.  "From  imposition 
of  strict  laws. "    Milton. 

Made  more  solemn  by  the  imposition  of  hands.    Hammond. 

2.  That  wliich  is  imposed,  levied,  or  enjoined  ;  charge ; 
burden  ;  injunction  ;  tax. 

3.  (Eng.  Univ.)  An  extra  exercise  enjoined  on  stu- 
dents as  a  punishment.  T.  Warton. 

4.  An  excessive,  arbitrary,  or  unlawful  exaction ; 
hence,  a  trick  or  deception  put  or  laid  on  others  ;  cheat- 
ing ;  fr.aud  ;  delusion  ;  imposture. 

Reputation  is  an  idle  uiui  most  false  Inipositior..      Slink. 

5.  (Eccl.)  The  act  of  laying  on  the  hands  as  a  religious 
ceremony,  in  ordination,  confirmation,  etc. 

6.  (Print.)  The  act  or  process  of  imposing  pages  or 
columns  of  type.     See  Impose,  v.  I.,  4. 

Syn.  —  Deceit;  fraud;  imposture.    See  Deception. 


Im-pos'sl-bll'1-ty  (im-pSs'sI-bill-tJ),  n.  ;  pi.  Impos- 
sibilities (-tiz).     [L.  impossibilitas :  cf.  F.  impossibili- 
te.2  1.  The  quality  of  being  impossible  ;  impracticability. 
They  confound  difficulty  with  impossibility.       South. 

2.  An  impossible  thing;  that  which  can  not  be  thought, 
done,  or  endured. 

Jinpossibilities  I  O,  no.  there 's  none.'  Cowley. 

3.  Inability  ;  helplessness,     [ij.]  Latimer. 
Logical  imposBibility,  a  condition  or  statement  involving 

contradiction  or  absurdity ;  as,  that  a  thing  can  be  and 
not  be  at  the  same  time.  See  Principle  of  Contradiction, 
under  Contradiction. 

Im-pos'si-ble  (Tm-pos'sl-b'l),  a.  [F.,fr.  L.  impossi- 
bilis  ;  pref.  im-  not  -|-  possibilis  possible.  See  Possible.] 
Not  possible ;  incapable  of  being  done,  of  existing,  etc. ; 
unattainable  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  means  at 
command ;  insuperably  difficult  under  the  circumstances ; 
absurd  or  impracticable  ;  not  feasible. 

With  men  this  is  impossible  ;  but  with  God  all  things  are  pos- 
sible. Matt.  xix.  26. 
Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him.       Neb.  xi.  6. 

Impossible  quantity  (J/a<A.),  an  imaginary  quantity.  See 
Imaginary. 

Syn.  —  See  Impracticable.        — 

Im-pOs'si-ble,  n.     An  impossibility.     [06s.] 

*'  Madam,"  quoth  he,  "  this  were  an  impossible  !  *'    Chaucer. 

Im-pos'sl-bly,  adv.    Not  possibly.  Sir  T.  North. 

bu'post  (Tm'post),  n.  [OF.  impost,  F.  impot,  LL. 
imposlus,  f  r.  L.  imposiius,  p.  p.  of  imponere  to  impose. 
See  Impone.]  1.  Tliat  which  is  imposed  or  levied ;  a  tax, 
tribute,  or  duty  ;  especially,  a  dpty  or  tax  laid  by  gov- 
ernment on  goods  imported  into  a  country. 

Even  the  ship  money  .  .  .  Johnson  could  not  pronounce  to 
have  been  an  unconstitutional  imjjosf.  Macaulay. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  top  member  of  a  pillar,  pier,  wall,  etc., 
upon  which  the  weight  of  an  arch  rests. 

^W^  The  impost  is  called  continuous,  if  the  moldings  of 
the  arch  or  architrave  run  down  the  jamb  or  pier  without 
a  break. 

Syn.  —  Tribute;  excise;  custom;  duty;  tax. 

Im-post'hU-mate  (im-post'hiS-mat),  v.  i.  [See  Im- 
POSTHUME.]  To  apostemate;  to  form  an  imposthume  or 
abscess.  Arbuthnot. 

Im-post'hu-mate,  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imposthu- 

MATEd  (-ma'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imposthumating  (-ma'- 
ting).]    To  affect  with  an  imposthume  or  abscess. 

Im-post'hu-mate  (-mat),  a.    Imposthumated. 

Im-post'bu-ma'tlon  (-ma'slmn),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
forming  an  abscess ;  state  of  being  inflamed ;  suppuration. 

2.  An  abscess  ;  an  imposthume.  Coxe. 

Im-posfhume  (-hum),  re.  [A  corruption  of  aposteme. 
See  Aposteme.]  A  collection  of  pus  or  purulent  matter 
in  any  part  of  an  animal  body  ;  an  abscess. 

Im-post'hume,  v.  i.  &  t.    Same  as  Imposthumate. 

Im-pos'tor  (im-p5s'ter),  n.  [L.  impostor  a  deceiver, 
fr.  imponere  to  impose  upon,  deceive.  See  Impone.]  One 
who  imposes  upon  others ;  a  person  who  assumes  a  char- 
acter or  title  not  his  own,  for  the  purpose  of  deception ; 
a  pretender.     "The  fraudulent  im^os/or foul."    Milton. 

Syn.  —  Deceiver ;  cheat ;  rogue.    See  Deceiver. 

Im-pos'tor-shlp,  re.  The  condition,  character,  or  prac- 
tice of  an  impostor.  3filton. 

Im-pos'tress  (-tres), )  n.    [LL.  impostrix.      See  Im- 

Im-pos'trls:  (-triks), )  postor.]  A  woman  who  im- 
poses upon  or  deceives  others.     [iJ.]  Fuller. 

Im-pos'trous  (-triis),  a.  Characterized  by  imposture ; 
deceitful,     "/mjaosirous  pretense  of  knowledge. "  Grote. 

Im-pos'tur-age  (im-p5s'tijr-aj ;  135),  re.  Imposture  ; 
cheating,     [i?.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Im-pos'ture  (-tiir),  n.  [L.  impostura :  cf.  F.  impos- 
ture. See  Impone.]  The  act  or  conduct  of  an  impostor ; 
deception  practiced  under  a  false  or  assumed  character : 
fraud  or  imposition  ;  cheating. 

Form  new  legends. 
And  fill  the  ■world  with  follies  and  impostures.    Johnson. 

Syn.  —  Cheat ;  fraud ;  trick  ;  imposition  ;  delusion. 

Im-pos'tured  (-tiSrd),  a.    Done  by  imposture.    [06s.] 

Im-pos'tUr-OUS  (-tiir-ias),  a.     Impostrous ;  deceitful. 
Strictness  false  and  im^iosttiroiis.         Beau.  &,•  Ft. 

Im-pos'tur-y  (-y),  n.     Imposture.     [06s.]        Fuller. 

Im'po-tence  (im'po-tens),  1  n.     [L.  impotentia  inabil- 

Im'po-ten-oy  (-ten-sj?),  (  ity,  poverty,  want  of 
moderation.  See  Impotent.]  1.  The  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  impotent ;  want  of  strength  or  power, 
animal,  intellectual,  or  moral ;  weakness ;  feebleness ; 
inability ;  imbecility. 

Some  were  poor  by  impotency  of  nature  ;  as  young  fatherless 

children,  old  decrepit  persons, idiots,  and  cripples.      Hayu'ard. 

O,  impotence  of  mind  in  body  strong  I  Milton. 

2.  Want  of  self-restraint  or  self-control.    [iJ.]  Milton. 

3.  (Laiv  &  Med.)  Want  of  procreative  power;  in- 
ability to  copulate,  or  to  beget  children ;  also,  sometimes, 
sterility  ;  barrenness. 

Im'po-tent  (Tm'po-tent),  a.  [F.  impotent,  L.  impotens, 
-CTi/j's;  pref.  im-  not  -\-  pot  ens  potent,  powerful.  See 
Potent.]  1.  Not  potent;  wanting  power,  strength,  or 
vigor,  whether  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral ;  deficient 
in  capacity  ;  destitute  of  force  ;  weak  ;  feeble  ;  infirm. 
There  ant  a  certain  man  at  Lystra,  impotent  in  his  feet. 

Acts  xiv.  8. 
O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  1  Shak. 

Not  slow  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  to  save.  Addison. 

2.  Wanthig  the  power  of  self-restraint ;  uncontrolled  ; 
ungovernable ;  violent. 

Impotent  of  tongue,  her  silence  broke.  Dryden. 

3.  (Med.)  Wanting  the  power  of  procreation;  unable 
to  copulate  ;  ivlso,  sometimes,  sterile ;  barren. 

Im'po-tent,  ».     One  who  is  impotent.     [/?.]        Shak. 
Im'po-tent-Iy,  adv.     In  an  impotent  maimer. 
Impound'  (Im-pound'),  v.   t.     [imp.  &   p.   p.    Im- 
pounded ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Impounding.]    To  shut  up  or 
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place  in  an  inclosure  called  a, pound;  hence,  to  hold  in 
the  custody  of  a  court ;  as,  to  impound  stray  cattle  ;  to 
impound  a  document  for  safe  keeping. 

But  taken  and  impounded  as  a  stray. 

The  king  of  Scots.  Shak. 

Im-pound'age  (Im-pound'aj),  n.  1.  The  act  of  im- 
pounding, or  the  state  of  being  impounded. 

2.  The  fee  or  fine  for  impounding. 

Im-pound'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  impounds. 

Im-pov'er-lah  (im-pov'er-ish),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p. 
Impovekished  (-isht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iMPovEBiSHDja.] 
[OF.  empovrir ;  pref.  em-  (L.  in)  -j-  povre  poor,  F.  pau- 
vre;  cf.  OF.  apovrir,  F.  appauvrir,  where  the  prefix  is 
a-,  L.  ad.      Cf.  Empoveeish,  and  see  PooE,  and  -ISH.] 

1.  To  make  poor ;  to  reduce  to  poverty  or  indigence ; 
as,  misfortune  and  disease  impoverish  families. 

2.  To  exhaust  the  strength,  richness,  or  fertility  of ; 
to  make  sterile ;  as,  to  impoverish  land. 

Im-pov'er-ish-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
impoverishes. 

Im-pov'er-ish-ly,  adv.    So  as  to  impoverish. 

Im-pov'er-isli-ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  empove- 
rissement,  and  F.  appauvrissement.']  The  act  of  impov- 
erishing, or  the  state  of  being  impoverished ;  reduction 
to  poverty.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

fin-pow'er  (im-pou'er),  V.  t.    See  Empoweb. 

Imp'-pole'  (imp'pol'),  n.  (Building)  A  pole  for  sup- 
porting a  scaffold. 

Im-prac'tl-ca-bil'I-ty  (im-prSk'tT-ka-bTl'T-tJ),  n.  ; pi. 
Impracticabilities  (-tiz).  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  impracticable  ;  infeasibihty.  Goldsmith. 

2.  An  impracticable  thing. 

3.  Intractableness ;  stubbornness. 

Im-prac'ti-ca-ble  (im-pr5k'ti-ka-b'I),  a.  1.  Not  prac- 
ticable ;  incapable  of  being  performed,  or  accomphshed 
by  the  means  employed,  or  at  command ;  impossible  ;  as, 
an  impracticable  undertaking. 

2.  Not  to  be  overcome,  persuaded,  or  controlled  by 
any  reasonable  method  ;  unmanageable  ;  intractable ;  not 
capable  of  being  easily  dealt  with ;  —  used  in  a  general 
sense,  as  applied  to  a  person  or  thing  that  is  difficult  to 
control  or  get  along  with. 

This  tough,  impracticable  heart 
Is  governed  by  a  dainty-flngered  girl.  Rowe. 

Patriotic  but  loyal  men  went  away  disgusted  afresh  with  the 
impracticable  arrogance  of  a  sovereign.  Palfrey. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  used  or  availed  of ;  as,  an  im- 
practicable road  ;  an  impracticable  method. 

Syn.  — Impossible  ;  infeasible.  —  Impracticable,  Im- 
possible. A  thing  is  impracticable  when  it  can  not  be 
accomplished  by  any  human  means  at  present  possessed ; 
a  thing  is  impossible  when  the  laws  of  nature  forbid  it. 
The  navigation  of  a  river  may  now  be  impracticable^  but 
not  impossible,  because  the  existing  obstructions  may  yet 
be  removed.  "  The  barons  exercised  the  moat  despotic 
authority  over  their  vassals,  and  every  scheme  of  public 
utility  was  rendered  impracticable  by  their  continued 
petty  wars  with  each  other."  Mickle.  "With  men  this 
IS  impossible,  but  with  God  all  things  are  possible."  McUt. 
xix.  26. 

Im-prac'tl-ca-ble-ness,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of 
being  impracticable  j  impracticability. 
Im-praC'U-ca-bly,  adv.     in  an  impracticable  manner. 
Morality  not  impracticably  rigid.  Johnson. 

Im-prac'tl-cal  (-kal),  a.  Not  practical. 
Im'pre-cate  (im'pre-kat),  t).  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  ImSKZ- 
CATED  (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impeecating  (-ka/ting).] 
[L.  imprecatus,  p.  p.  of  imprecari  to  imprecate  ;  pref. 
im-  in,  on  +  precari  to  pray.  See  Peat.]  1.  To  call 
down  by  prayer,  as  something  hurtful  or  calamitous. 
Imprecate  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  the  guilty  empire. 

Mickle. 
2.  To  invoke  evil  upon ;  to  curse ;  to  swear  at. 
In  vain  we  blast  the  ministers  of  Fate, 
And  the  forlorn  physicians  imprecate.         Rochester. 
Im'PTe-ca'tion  (-ka'shiin),  re.     [L.  imprecatio :  cf.  F. 
imprecation.']    The  act  of  imprecating,iOr  invoking  evil 
•upon  any  one ;  a  prayer  that  a  curse  or  calamity  may  fall 
on  any  one ;  a  curse. 

Men  cowered  like  slaves  before  such  horrid  imprecations. 

Motley. 
Syn.  —  Malediction ;   curse  ;   execration ;   anathema. 
See  Malediction. 

Im'pre-Ca-tO-ry  (Tm'pre-ka-to-ry ;  277),  a.  Of  the 
nature  of,  or  containing,  imprecation ;  invoking  evil ;  as, 
the  imprecatory  psalms. 

Im'pre-Ci'Slon  (-sTzh'iin),  re.   Want  of  precision,    [i?.] 

Im-pregn'  (im-preu'),  v.  t.     [Cf.  F.  impregner.     See 

Impregnate.]    To  impregnate  ;  to  make  fruitful.   [OJs.] 

His  pernicious  words,  impregned 
With  reason.  Milton. 

Seniele  doth  Bacchus  bear 
Impregned  of  Jove.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Im-preg'na-bll'1-ty  (Tm-prSg'na-bTl'T-tJ^),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  impregnable  ;  invincibility. 

Im-preg'na-ble  (Tm-prgg'na-b'l),  a.  [F.  imprenaUe  ; 
pref.  im-  not  +  prenable  pregnable,  fr.  prendre  to  take, 
L.  prehendere.  See  Comprehend,  Get  to  obtain.]  Not 
to  be  stormed,  or  taken  by  assault ;  incapable  of  being 
subdued ;  able  to  resist  attack ;  unconquerable ;  as,  an 
impregnable  fortress ;  impregnable  virtue. 

The  man's  affection  remains  wholly  unconcerned  and  impreg- 
nable. South. 

•—  Im-preg'na-ble-ness,  re.  —  Im-preg'na-bly,  adv. 

Im-preg'na-ble  (Im-prgg'na-b'l),  a.  [See  Impregnate.] 
(Biol.)  Capable  of  being  impregnated,  as  the  egg  of  an 
animal,  or  the  ovule  of  a  plant. 

Im-preg'nant  (-nony,  re.  [See  Impregnate.]  That 
which  impregnates,     [it.]  Glanvill. 

Im-preg'nant,  a.  [Pref.  im-  not  -\-  pregnant.']  Not 
pregnant;  unfertilized  or infertOe.     [i?.] 

Im-preg'nate  (Tm-prSg'nat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Im- 
pregnated (-na-tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Impregnating 
(-na-ting).]    [LL.  impraegnatus,  p.  p.  of  impraegnare  to 


impregnate,  fr.  L.  pref.  im-  in  -\-  praegnans  pregnant. 
See  Pregnant.]  1.  To  make  pregnant ;  to  cause  to  con- 
ceive ;  to  render  prolific  ;  to  get  with  child  or  young. 

2.  {Biol.)  To  come  into  contact  with  (an  ovum  or  egg) 
so  as  to  cause  impregnation  ;  to  fertilize ;  to  fecundate. 

3.  To  infuse  an  active  principle  into  ;  to  render  fruit- 
ful or  fertUe  in  any  way  ;  to  fertilize  ;  to  imbue. 

4.  To  infuse  particles  of  another  substance  into ;  to 
communicate  the  quality  of  another  to ;  to  cause  to  be 
filled,  imbued,  mixed,  or  furnished  (with  something) ;  as, 
to  iTnpregnate  India  rubber  with  sulphur ;  clothing  im- 
pregnated with  contagion  ;  rock  impregnated  with  ore. 

Im-preg'nate  (im-prSg'na£),  v.  i.     To  become  preg- 
nant. Addison. 
Im-preg'nate  (-nat),  a.     [LL.  im,praegnalus,  p.  p.] 
Impregnated ;  made  prolific. 

The  scorching  ray 
Here  piercetli  not,  impregnate  with  disease.        Byron. 
Im'preg-na'tlon  (im'prgg:-na'shiSn),  re.     [Cf.   F.  im- 
pregnation., LL.  impraegnaiio.]     1.  The  act  of  impreg- 
nating or  the  state  of  being  impregnated ;  fecundation. 

2.  {Biol.)  The  fusion  of  a  female  germ  cell  (ovum) 
with  a  male  germ  cell  (in  animals,  a  spermatozoon)  to 
form  a  single  new  cell  endowed  with  the  power  of  devel- 
oping into  a  new  individual ;  fertilization  ;  fecundation. 

(J^°°"  In  the  broadest  biological  sense,  impregnation,  or 
sexual  generation,  consists  simply  in  the  coalescence  of 
two  similar  masses  of  protoplasmic  matter,  either  derived 
from  different  parts  of  the  same  organism  or  from  two 
distinct  organisms.  From  the  single  mass,  which  results 
from  the  fusion,  or  coalescence,  of  these  two  masses,  a 
new  organism  develops. 

3.  That  with  wliich  anything  is  impregnated.  Derham. 

4.  Intimate  mixture  ;  infusion  ;  saturation. 

5.  {Mining)  An  ore  deposit,  with  indefinite  boundaries, 
consisting  of  rock  impregnated  with  ore.  Raymond. 

Im'pre-ju'di-cate  (im'pre-jii'dT-kat),  a.  Not  pre- 
judged ;  unprejudiced  ;  impartial.  [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Im-pre'na-ble  (Im-pre'na-b'l),  <?.  Impregnable.   [06s.] 

Im-prep'a-ra'tion  (Tm-prgp'a-ra'shun),  re.  Want  of 
preparation.     [Obs.]  Hooker. 

Illm-pre'sa  (em-pra'sa),  n.  [It.  See  Emprise,  and 
cf.  Impress,  re.,  4.]  {Her.)  A  device  on  a  shield  or  seal, 
or  used  as  a  bookplate  or  the  like.  [Written  also  imprese 
and  impress.] 

My  impresa  to  your  lordship  ;  a  swain 

Flying  to  a  laurel  for  shelter.  J.  Webster. 

II  Im'pre-sa'rl-0  (em'pra-sa're-6),  re.  /  pi.  Impresarios 
(-oz).  [It.,  from  impresa  enterprise.]  The  projector, 
manager,  or  conductor,  of  an  opera  or  concert  company. 

Im'pre-scrip'tl-bll'i-ty  (Im'pre-skrlp'tT-bil'I-ty),  re. 
[Cf.  F.  imprescriptibilite.]  The  quality  of  being  impre- 
scriptible. 

Im'pre-SCrlp'ti-ble  (-skrTp'tT-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not 
-j-  prescriptible :  cf.  F.  imprescriptible.]  1.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  lost  or  impaired  by  neglect,  by  disuse,  or  by 
the  claims  of  another  founded  on  prescription. 

The  rights  of  navigation,  fishing,  and  others  that  may  be  ex- 
ercised on  the  sea,  belonging  to  the  right  of  mere  ability,  are 
imprescriptible.  Vattel  (  Trans.). 

2.  Not  derived  from,  or  dependent  on,  external  au- 
thority ;  seU-evidencing ;  obvious. 

The  imprescriptible  laws  of  the  pure  reason.    Coleridge. 

Im'pre-scrlp'tl-bly,  adv.  In  an  imprescriptible  man- 
ner; obviously. 

Im-prese'  (Im-pres'),  re.    A  device.    See  Impresa. 

An  imprese.  as  the  Italians  call  it.  is  a  device  in  picture  with  his 
motto  or  word,  borne  by  noble  or  learned  personages.    Camden. 

Im-press'  (im-prSs'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impressed 
(-prest') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Impressing.]  [L.  impressus, 
p.  p.  of  imprimere  to  impress  ;  pref.  tm-  in,  on  +  pre- 
mere  to  press.     See  Press  to  squeeze,  and  cf .  Imprint.] 

1.  To  press,  stamp,  or  print  something  in  or  upon  ;  to 
mark  by  pressure,  or  as  by  pressure  ;  to  imprint  (that 
which  bears  the  impression). 

His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impressed.    Shak. 

2.  To  produce  by  pressure,  as  a  mark,  stamp,  image, 
etc. ;  to  imprint  (a  mark  or  figure  upon  something). 

3.  Fig.  :  To  fix  deeply  in  the  mind ;  to  present  forci- 
bly to  the  attention,  etc. ;  to  imprint ;  to  inculcate. 

Impress  the  motives  of  persuasion  upon  our  own  hearts  till  we 
feel  the  force  of  them.  J.  Walts. 

4.  [See  Imprest,  Impress,  re.,  5.]  To  take  by  force  for 
public  service ;  as,  to  impress  sailors  or  money. 

The  second  five  thousand  pounds  impressed  for  the  service  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners.  Evelyn. 

Im-press',  v.  i.    To  be  impressed ;  to  rest.     [06s.] 

Such  fiendly  thoughts  in  his  heart  impress.      Chaucer. 

Im'press  (Tm'pres),  re.  /  pi.  Impresses  (-8z).  1.  The 
act  of  impressing  or  marking. 

2.  A  mark  made  by  pressure ;  an  indentation  ;  im- 
print ;  the  image  or  figure  of  anything,  formed  by  pres- 
sure or  as  if  by  pressure ;  result  produced  by  pressure  or 
influence. 

The  impresses  of  the  insides  of  these  shells.     Woodward. 
This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice.  Shak. 

3.  Characteristic  ;  mark  of  distinction ;  stamp.    South. 

4.  A  device.    See  Impresa.  Cussans. 

To  describe  .  .  .  emblazoned  shields. 
Impresses  quaint.  Milton. 

5.  [See  Imprest,  Press  to  force  into  service.]  The 
act  of  impressing,  or  taking  by  force  for  the  public  ser- 
vice; compulsion  to  serve  ;  also,  that  which  is  impressed. 

Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights  ?  Shak. 

Impress  gang,  a  party  of  men,  with  an  officer,  employed 
to  impress  seamen  for  ships  of  war;  a  press  gang. — Im- 
press money,  a  sum  of  money  paid,  immediately  upon 
their  entermg  service,  to  men  who  have  been  impressed. 

Im-preS6'I-bil'l-ty  (im-prgs'T-bTlt-ty),  re.  The  quality 
of  being  impressible ;  susceptibility. 

Im-press'i-ble  (-pres'I-b'I),  a.     [Cf.  F.  impressible.] 


Capable    of   being    impressed  ;    susceptible  ;    Bensitive. 
—  Im-press'1-ble-ness,  n.  —  Im-press'i-bly,  adv. 

Im-pres'slon  (im-prgsh'un),  n.  [F.  impression,  L. 
impressio.]  1.  The  act  of  impressuig,  or  the  state  of 
being  impressed  ;  the  communication  of  a  stamp,  mold, 
style,  or  character,  by  external  force  or  by  influence. 

2.  That  which  is  impressed ;  stamp  ;  mark ;  indenta- 
tion ;  sensible  result  of  an  influence  exerted  from  without. 

The  stamp  and  clear  imjjression  of  good  sense.      Cotoper. 

To  shelter  us  from  impressions  of  weather,  we  must  spin,  we 

must  weave,  we  must  build.  Harrow. 

3.  That  which  impresses,  or  exercises  an  effect,  action, 
or  agency ;  appearance  ;  phenomenon.     [06s.] 

Portentous  blaze  of  comets  and  impressions  in  the  air.   Milton. 
A  fiery  impression  falliug  from  out  of  Heaven.    Holland. 

4.  Influence  or  effect  on  the  senses  or  the  Intellect ; 
hence,  interest,  concern.  Beid. 

His  words  impression  left.  Milton. 

Such  terrible  impression  made  the  dream.  Shak- 

I  have  a  father's  dear  impression. 
And  wish,  before  I  fall  into  my  grave, 
That  I  might  see  her  married.  Ford, 

5.  An  indistinct  notion,  remembrance,  or  belief. 

6.  Impressiveness ;  emphasis  of  delivery. 

Which  must  be  read  with  an  impression.  Milton. 

7.  {Print.)  The  pressure  of  the  type  on  the  paper,  or 
the  result  of  such  pressure,  as  regards  its  appearance ; 
as,  a  heavy  impression ;  a  clear,  or  a  poor,  impression ; 
also,  a  single  copy  as  the  result  of  printing,  or  the  whole 
edition  printed  at  a  given  time. 

Ten  impressions  which  his  books  have  had.      Dryden. 

8.  In  painting,  the  first  coat  of  color,  as  the  priming 
in  house  painting  and  the  like.     [i2.] 

9.  {Engraving)  A  print  on  paper  from  a  wood  block; 
metal  plate,  or  the  like. 

Proof  impression,  one  of  the  early  impressions  taken  from 
an  engraving,  before  the  plate  or  block  is  worn. 

Im-pres'sion-a-bll'1-ty  (-a-bil'i-ty),  re.  The  quality 
of  being  impressionable. 

Im-pres'slon-a-ble  (im-pr5sh'iin-4-b'l),  a.     [Cf.  F.  , 
impressiormable.]    Liable  or  subject  to  impression;  ca- 
pable of  being  molded  ;  susceptible ;  impressible. 

He  was  too  impressionable;  he  had  too  much  of  the  tempera- 
ment of  genius.  Motley. 
A  pretty  face  and  an  impressionable  disposition.    T.  Hook* 

Im-pres'slon-a-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  im- 
pressionable. 

Im-pres'sion-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  [F.  impressionnisme.'} 
{Fine  Arts)  The  theory  or  method  of  suggesting  an  ef- 
fect or  impression  without  elaboration  of  the  details ;_ — 
a  designation  of  a  recent  fashion  in  painting  and  etching, 

Im-pres'sion-ist,  re.  [F.  impressionniste.]  {Fine 
Arts)  One  who  adheres  to  the  theory  or  method  of  im- 
pressionism, so  called. 

Im-pres'sion-ls'tic  (-is'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by,  impressionism. 

Im-pres'sion-leSB,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  not 
being  impressed  or  affected ;  not  susceptible. 

Im-press'ive   (ifm-prgs'Tv),   a.      [Cf.   F.   impressif."] 

1.  Making,  or  tending  to  make,  an  impression ;  having 
power  to  impress  ;  adapted  to  excite  attention  and  feel- 
ing, to  touch  the  sensibilities,  or  affect  the  conscience ; 
as,  an  impressive  discourse  ;  an  impressive  scene. 

2.  Capable  of  being  impressed.  [06s.]  Drayton, 
— Im-press'lve-ly,  arfi;.  —  Im-press'lve-ness,  re. 

Im-press'ment  (Im-prgs'ment),  n.  The  act  of  seizing 
for  public  use,  or  of  impressing  into  public  service ;  com- 
pulsion to  serve ;  as,  the  impressment  of  provisions  or 
of  sailors. 

The  great  scandal  of  our  naval  service  —  impressment  —  died 
a  protracted  death.  .7.  H.  Burton. 

Im-press'or  (im-pres'er),  n.  [LL.,  a  printer.]  On& 
who,  or  that  which,  impresses.  Boyle. 

Iin-pres'sure  (im-prgsh'nr ;  135),  re.  [Cf.  OJ".  impres- 
sure,  JJL.  ijnpressura.]    Dent ;  impression.  [05s.]  iShak. 

Im-prest'  (Tm-pr5st'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Imprested  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imprestino.]  [Pref.  im-  -f- prest :  cf .  It. 
imprestare.    See  Prest,  re.]    To  advance  on  loan.  Burke. 

Im'prest  (Tm'prgst),  re.  [Cf.  It.  impresto,  imprestito, 
LL.  impraestitum.  See  Imprest,  v.t.,  and  Impress  com- 
pulsion to  serve.]  A  kind  of  earnest  money  ;  loan ;  — 
specifically,  money  advanced  for  some  public  service,  ae 
in  enlistment.  Burke, 

The  clearing  of  their  imprests  for  what  little  of  their  debts 
they  have  received.  Repys. 

Im-prev'a-lence  (Tm-prev'a-lens),  1  n.  Want  of  preva^ 

Im-prev'a-len-cy  (-len-sy),  )     lence.     [06s.] 

Im'pre-vent'a-bil'i-ty  (im'pre-vgnt'a-bTl'i-tjr),  n. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  impreventable.     [R.] 

Im'pre-vent'a-ble  (im'pre-vSnt'a-b'l),  a.  Not  pre- 
ventable ;  inevitable. 

II  Im'pri-ma'tur  (im'prT-ma'tur),  re.  [L.,  let  it  be 
printed.]  (Law)  A  license  to  print  or  publish  a  book,, 
paper,  etc.  ;  also,  in  countries  subjected  to  the  censor- 
ship of  the  press,  approval  of  that  which  is  published. 

liin-prim'er-y  (im-prTm'er-y),  re.  [F.  imprimerie,  fr. 
imprimer  lo  imjiTmt.]  [06s.]  (o)  A  print ;  impression. 
(6)  A  printing  establishment,     (c)  The  art  of  printing. 

Im-prim'ing  (im-prim'Ing),  n.  A  beginning.  [06s.] 
"Their  springings  and  imprimings."        Sir  U.  Wotton. 

II  Im-pri'mis(im-prT'mTs),  adv.  [L.,  for  in  primis 
among  the  first,  chiefly ;  tre  in +^rmMS  first.]  In  the 
first  place ;  first  in  order. 

Im-print'  (im-prinf),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Imprinted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imprinting.]  [OE.  emprenten,  F.  em- 
preint,  p.  p.  of  em,preindre  to  imprint,  fr.  L.  imprimere 
to  impress,  imprint.  See  1st  In-,  Print,  and  cf.  Im- 
press.] 1.  To  impress ;  to  mark  by  pressure ;  to  in- 
dent ;  to  stamp. 

And  sees  his  num'rous  herds  imprint  her  sands.    Rrior. 

2.  To  stamp  or  mark,  as  letters  on  paper,  by  means  of 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   &ia,   arm,   ask,   final,   fkH ;    eve,   event,   find,   fern,    recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,    dbey,    orb,   5dd ; 
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type,  plates,  stamps,  or  the  like ;  to  print  or  mark  (fig- 
ures, letters,  etc.,  upon  something). 

Nature  impri/Us  upon  whate'er  we  see. 

That  has  a  heart  and  Uie  in  it,  "  Be  free."    Cowper, 

3.  To  fix  indelibly  or  permanently,  as  in  the  mind  or 
memory ;  to  impress. 

Ideas  of  those  two  different  things  distinctly  imprinted  on  his 
mind.  Locke. 

Im'prlnt  (im'prTn.t),  n.  [Cf.  F.  empreinte  impress, 
stamp.  See  Impkint,  v.  /.]  Whatever  is  impressed  or 
.  imprinted ;  the  impress  or  mark  left  by  something ;  spe- 
ciflcally,  the  name  of  the  printer  or  publisher  (usually) 
with  the  time  and  place  of  issue,  in  the  title-page  of  a 
book,  or  on  any  prmted  sheet.  "  The  imprint  of  their 
hands."  Buckle. 

Im-prls'on  (im-prTz"n),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impeis- 
ONED  (-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  IsiPRisoNiNa.]  [OE.  enpri- 
sonen,  OF.  enprisoner,  F.  emprisonner  ;  pref.  en-  (L.  in) 
+  'e.&0¥.priso7i.  See  Prison.]  1.  To  put  in  prison 
or  jail ;  to  arrest  and  detain  in  custody  ;  to  confine. 

He  imprisoned  was  in  chains  remediless.       Spenser. 

2.  To  limit,  restrain,  or  confine  in  any  way. 

Try  to  imprison  the  resistless  wind.  Dri/deiu 

Syn.  — To  incarcerate;  confine;  immure. 

Im-prls'on-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  imprisons. 

Im-prls'on-ment  (-ment),  n.    [OE.  enprisonment ;  F. 
emprisonnement.']     The  act  of  imprisoniug,  or  the  state 
of  being  imprisoned ;  confinement ;  restraint. 
His  sinews  waxen  weak  and  raw 
Through  long  imprisonment  and  hard  constraint.    Spenser. 

Every  confinement  of  the  person  is  an  imprisonment^  whether 
it  be  in  a  common  prison,  or  in  a  private  house,  or  even  by  for- 
cibly detaining  one  in  the  public  streets.  Blackstone. 

False  imprisomnent.    (Law)  See  under  False. 

Syn.  — Incarceration;  custody;  confinement;  dur- 
ance ;  restraint. 

Im-prob'a-bil'l-ty  (im-prSVa-bil'i-tyi,  n. ;  pi.  Im- 
probabilities (-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  improl/abilite.']  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  improbable  ;  unlikelihood ;  also,  that 
which  is  improbable  ;  an  improbable  event  or  result. 

Im-prob'a-ble  (Tm-prob'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  improbabiiis  ; 
pref.  im-  not -\- probabilis  probable:  cf.  F.  improbable. 
See  Probable.]  Not  probable  ;  unlikely  to  be  true ;  not 
to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  or  in  the  usual 
course  of  events ;  as,  an  improbable  story  or  event. 

He  .  .  .  sent  to  Elutherius,  then  bishop  of  Rome,  an  improb- 
able letter,  as  some  of  the  contents  discover.  Milton. 

—  Im-prob'a-ble-nesB,  n.  —  Im-prob'a-bly,  adv. 

Im'pro-bate  (Tm'pro-bat),  V.  t.  [L.  improbatus,  p.  p. 
of  improbare  to  disapprove  ;  pref.  iin-  not  -\-probare  to 
approve.]     To  disapprove  of ;  to  disallow.     [06s.] 

Jm'pro-ba'tlon  (-ba'shtin),  n.  [L.  improbatio.l  1.  The 
act  of  disapproving ;  disapprobation. 

2.  [Scots  Law)  The  act  by  which  falsehood  and  forgery 
are  proved  ;  an  action  brought  for  the  purpose  of  having 
some  instrument  declared  false  or  forged.  Bell. 

Im'pro-ba-tlve  (Im'pro-ba-tl  v),  Im'pro-ba'to-ry  (-ba'- 

to-ry),  a.    Implying,  or  tending  to,  improbation. 

Im-prob'i-ty  (tm-prSb'T-ty ),  re.  [L.  improbitas  ;  pref. 
im-  not  -\-probilas  probity :  cf.  F.  improbite.J  Lack  of 
probity  ;  want  of  integrity  or  rectitude  ;  dishonesty. 

Persons  .  .  .  cast  out  for  notorious  improbity.    Hooker, 

Im'pro-fl'cience  (-fTsh'eus),  l  n.     Want  of  proficien- 

Im'pro-ll'cien-cy  (-en-sy),      l      cy.     [J?.]        Bacon. 

Im-prof'U-a-blo  (im-prof'it-a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not 
•^  profitable :  ci.  F.  improfitable.]   Unprofitable.    lObs.} 

Im'pro-greSS'lve  (im'pro-grSs'tv),  a.  Not  progress- 
ive.   De  Quincey.  —  Im'pro-gress'ive-ly,  adv. 

Im'pro-lif'ic  (-ITf'ik),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not  +  prolific :  cf. 
F.  improlifique.']    Not  prolific.    [06s.]    E.  Wate'rhouse. 

Im'pro-lU'lc-ate  (-ITf't-kat),  v.  t.  [Pref.  t»i-  in  + 
prolificate.']     To  impregnate.     [06s.]      Sir  T.  Browne. 

Im-prompt'  (Tm-prSmf),  a.   Not  ready.    [iJ.]   Sterne. 

Im-promp'tU  (Im-promp'til),  adv.  or  a.  [F.  impromp- 
tu, fr.  L.  in  promptu  in  readiness,  at  hand ;  in  in  -f- 
promptus  visibility,  readiness,  from  promptus  visible, 
ready.  See  Prompt.]  Offhand ;  without  previous  study  ; 
extemporaneous  ;  extempore ;  as,  an  impromptu  verse. 

Im-promp'tU,  n.  1.  Something  made  or  done  offhand, 
at  the  moment,  or  without  previous  study ;  an  extempo- 
raneous composition,  address,  or  remark. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  piece  composed  or  played  at  first  thought ; 
a  composition  in  the  style  of  an  extempore  piece. 

Im-prop'er  (-prSp'er),  a.  [F.  impropre,  L.  improprius ; 
pref.  im^  not  -f-  proprius  proper.  See  Proper.]  1.  Not 
proper ;  not  suitable ;  not  fitted  to  the  circumstances, 
design,  or  end ;  unfit ;  noi;  becoming ;  incongruous  ;  in- 
appropriate ;  indecent ;  as,  an  im,proper  medicine ;  im- 
proper  thought,  behavior,  language,  dress. 

FoUow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service, 
Improper  for  a  slave.  Shale. 

And  to  their  proper  operation  still, 
Ascribe  all  Good  ;  to  their  improper.  El.  Pope. 

2.  Not  peculiar  or  appropriate  to  individuals ;  general ; 
common.     [06s.] 

Not  to  be  adorned  with  any  art  but  such  improper  ones  as 
TJature  is  said  to  bestow,  as  singing  and  poetry.  J.  Fletcher. 

3.  Not  according  to  facts ;  inaccurate ;  erroneous. 
Improper  diphthong.    See  under  Diphthong Improper 

feud,  an  original  feud,  not  earned  by  military  service. 
Mozley  a,'  W.  —  Improper  fraction.    See  under  Fraction. 

Im-prop'er,  f.  <.     To  appropriate ;  to  limit.     [06.?.] 

lie  would  in  like  manner  improper  and  inclose  the  sunbeiims 
to  coMilort  the  neb  and  not  tlic  poor.  Jewel. 

Im-prop'er-a'tlon  (-ii'shun),  n.  [L.  improperare,  im- 
properatum,  to  taunt.]  The  act  of  upbraiding  or  taunt- 
ing ;  a  reproach  ;  a  taunt.     [Obs.'] 

Tmproperations  and  terms  of  scurrility.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Im'pro-pe'rl-a  (Tm'pro-pe'rt-a),  n.pl.  [L.,  reproach- 
es.] (Mus.)  A  series  of  antiphons  and  responses,  ex- 
pressing the  sorrowful  remonstrance  of  our  Lord  with  liis 
people  ;  — sung  on  the  morning  of  Good  Friday  in  place 
of  the  usual  daily  Mass  of  the  Roman  ritual.  Grove. 


Im-prop'er-ly  (Tm-prSp'er-l^),  adv.  In  an  improper 
manner ;  not  properly ;  unsuitably  ;  unbecomingly. 

Im-prop'er-ty  (-ty),  n.     Impropriety.     [06s.] 

Im'pro-pl'tious  (-pro-pIsh'Qs),  a.  Unpropitious ;  un- 
favorable.    [06s.]     " Dreams  were  tmuroprtious. " 

SirK.  Wotton. 

Im'pro-por'tlon-a-ble(im'pro-por'shun-a-b'l),  a.  Not 
proportionable.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Im'pro-por'tion-ate  (-at),  a.  Not  proportionate.  [06s.] 

Im-pro'pri-ate  (Im-pro'prT-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Impropriated  (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impropriatino 
(-a'ting).]  [Pref.  im-  in  -|-  L.  propriatus,  p.  p.  of  pro- 
priare  to  appropriate.  See  Appboprlate.]  1.  To  appro- 
priate to  one's  self ;  to  assume.     [06s.] 

To  impropriate  the  thanks  to  liimself .  Bacon. 

2.  (Eng.  Eccl.  Law)  To  place  the  profits  of  (ecclesi- 
astical property)  in  the  hands  of  a  layman  for  care  and 
disbursement. 

Im-pro'pri-ate,  v.  i.   To  become  an  impropriator.    [iJ.] 

Im-pro'pri-ate  (-at),  a.  (Eng.  Eccl.  Law)  Put  into 
the  hands  of  a  layman ;  impropriated. 

Im-pro'pri-a'tion(-a'shiin),!i.  1.  The  act  of  impropri- 
ating; as,  the  impropriation  of  property  or  tithes;  also, 
that  which  is  impropriated. 

2.  (Eng.  Eccl.  Law)  (a)  The  act  of  putting  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice  in  the  hands  of  a  layman,  or  lay  corpo- 
ration. (6)  A  benefice  in  the  hands  of  a  layman,  or  of  a 
lay  corporation. 

Im-pro'pri-a'tor  (Im-pro'prl-a'ter),  n.  One  who  im- 
propriates ;  specifically,  a  layman  in  possession  of  church 
property. 

Im-pro'pri-a'tris  (im-pro'prT-a'trTks),  n. ;  pi.  E. 
TRIXES,  L.  -TRICES  (-a-tri'sez).     A  female  impropriator. 

Im'pro-pri'e-ty  (im'pro-pri'e-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Improprie- 
ties (-tiz).  [L.  improprietas  :  cf.  F.  impropriete.  See 
Improper.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  improper  ;  unfitness 
or  unsuitableness  to  character,  time,  place,  or  circum- 
stances ;  as,  impropriety  of  behavior  or  manners. 

2.  That  which  is  improper ;  an  unsuitable  or  improper 
act,  or  an  inaccurate  use  of  language. 

But  every  language  has  likewise  its  improprieties  and  absurd- 
ities. Johnson. 

Many  gross  improprieties,  however  authorized  by  practice, 
ought  tone  discarded.  Swift. 

Im'prOS-per'1-ty  (im'pros-pSrl-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  im- 
prosperite.^    Want  of  prosperity.     [06s.] 

Im-pros'per-OUS  (Im-pros'per-ils),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not 
-{-prosperous:  cf.  F.  improspere,  fj.  improsper.~\  Not 
prosperous.  [06s.]  Bryden.  —  Im-pros'per-OUS-ly, 
adv.    [06s.]  —  Im-pros'per-ous-ness,  n.    [06s.] 

Im-prov'a-bil'i-ty  (im-proov'a-bll'i-ty),  re.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  improvable  ;  improvableness. 

Im-prov'a-ble  (Tm-proov'a-b'l),  a.     [From  Improve.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  improved  ;  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment ;  admitting  of  being  made  better ;  capable  of  cul- 
tivation, or  of  being  advanced  in  good  qualities. 

Man  is  accommodated  with  moral  principles,  improvable  by 

the  exercise  of  his  faculties.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

I  have  a  fine  spread  of  improvable  lands.      Addison. 

2.  Capable  of  being  used  to  advantage ;  profitable ; 
serviceable ;  advantageous. 

The  essays  of  weaker  heads  afford  improvable  hints  to  better. 

Sir  T.  Brovme. 

—  Im-prov'a-ble-ness,  n.  — Im-prov'a-bly,  adv. 

Im-prove'  (Tm-proov'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  im-  not  -f  prove  : 
cf.  L.  improbare,  F.  improuver.']  1.  To  disprove  or 
make  void  ;  to  refute.     [05s.] 

Neither  can  any  of  them  make  so  strong  a  reason  which  an- 
other can  not  improve.  Tyndale. 

2.  To  disapprove ;  to  find  fault  with  ;  to  reprove  ;  to 
censure;  as,  to  mjorot;e  negligence.    [06s.]     Chapman. 

When  he  rehearsed  his  preachings  and  his  doings  unto  the 
high  apostles,  they  could  improve  nothing.  Tyndale. 

Im-prove',  v.  t.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Improved  (-probvd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iMPROvrNG.]  [Pref.  in-  in  -|-  prove,  in 
approve.  See  Approve,  Prove.]  1.  To  make  better ;  to 
increase  the  value  or  good  qualities  of ;  to  ameliorate  by 
care  or  cultivation  ;  as,  to  improve  land.  Bonne, 

I  love  not  to  improve  the  honor  of  the  living  by  impairing  that 
of  the  dead.  Denham. 

2.  To  use  or  employ  to  good  purpose ;  to  make  pro- 
ductive ;  to  turn  to  profitable  account ;  to  utilize  ;  as,  to 
improve  one's  time  ;  to  improve  his  means.  Skak, 

We  shall  especially  honor  God  by  improving  diligently  the 

talents  which  God  hath  committed  to  us.  Barrow. 

A  hint  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  opened  and  im- 

prored.  Addison. 

The  court  seldom  fails  to  improve  the  opportunity.  Blackstone. 

How  doth  the  httle  busy  bee 

Improve  each  shining  hour.  I.  Watts. 

Those  moments  were  diligently  improved.        Gibbon. 

True  policy,  as  well  as  good  faith,  in  my  opinion,  binds  us  to 

improve  the  occasion.  Washington. 

3.  To  advance  or  increase  by  use ;  to  augment  or  add 
to ;  —  said  with  reference  to  what  is  bad.     [J?.] 

We  all  have,  I  fear,  .  .  .  not  a  little  improved  the  wretched 
inheritance  of  our  ancestors.  Bp.  Portcus. 

Syn.  — To  better;  meliorate;  ameliorate;  advance; 
heighten ;  mend  ;  correct ;  rectify  ;  amend  ;  reform. 

Im-prove',  v.  i.  1.  To  grow  better;  to  advance  or 
make  progress  in  what  is  desirable  ;  to  make  or  show  im- 
provement ;  as,  to  improve  in  health. 

We  take  care  to  improve  in  our  frugality  and  diligence. 

Attrrbnri/, 

2.  To  advance  or  progress  in  bad  qualities ;  to  grow 
worse.     "  Domitian  impjwerf  in  cruelty."  Milncr. 

3.  To  increase  ;  to  be  enh.inced  ;  to  rise  in  value  ;  as, 
the  price  of  cotton  improves. 

To  improve  on  or  upon,  to  make  useful  additions  or 
amendments  to,  or  changes  in  ;  to  bring  nearer  to  per- 
fection ;  as,  to  improve  on  the  mode  of  tillage. 

Im-prove'ment  (-prijov'ment),  «.  1.  The  act  of  im- 
proving ;  advancement  or  growth  ;  promotion  in  desirable 


qualities  ;  progress  toward  what  is  better;  melioration; 
as,  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  of  land,  roads,  etc. 
I  look  upon  your  city  as  the  best  place  of  improvement.  South, 
Exercise  is  the  chief  source  of  improvement  in  all  our  facul- 
ties. Blair, 

2.  The  act  of  maiing  profitable  use  or  application  of 
anything,  or  the  state  of  being  profitably  employed ;  a 
turning  to  good  account ;  practical  application,  as  of  a 
doctrine,  principle,  or  theory,  stated  In  a  discourse.  ' '  A 
^^ooiimprovement  oi  his  reason."  S.  Clarke. 

I  shall  make  some  improvement  of  this  doctrine.    Tillotson. 

3.  The  state  of  being  improved ;  betterment ;  ad- 
vance ;  also,  that  which  is  improved  ;  as,  the  new  edi- 
tion is  an  improvement  on  the  old. 

The  parts  of  Sinon,  Camilla,  and  some  few  others,  are  im- 
provements on  the  Greek  poet.  Addison. 

4.  Increase ;  growth  ;   progress ;  advance. 

There  is  a  design  of  publishing  the  history  of  architecture, 
witll  its  several  improvements  and  decays.  Addison. 

Those  vices  which  more  particularly  receive  improvement  by 
prosperity.  South. 

5.  pi.  Valuable  additions  or  betterments,  as  buildings, 
clearings,  drains,  fences,  etc.,  on  premises. 

6.  {Patent  Laws)  A  useful  addition  to,  or  modifica- 
tion of,  a  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition.     Kent. 

Im-prov'er  (Im-proov'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
improves. 

Im'pro-Vld'ed  (Im'pro-vTd'Sd),  a,  TTnforeseen  ;  un- 
expected ;  not  provided  against ;  unprepared.     [06s.] 

All  improvised  for  dread  of  death.  E.  Hall. 

Im-prov'i-dence  (Tm-prov'i-dens),  re.  [L.  improvi- 
denlia;  OF.  improvidence.  Cf.  Imprudence.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  improvident ;  want  of  foresight  or  thrift. 

The  improvidence  of  my  neighbor  must  not  make  me  inhu- 
man. UEsirange. 

Im-prov'i-dent  (-dent),  a.     [Pref.  im-  not  +  provi- 
dent: cf.  L.  improvidus.    See  Provident,  and  cf.  Im- 
prudent.]   Not  provident ;   wanting  foresight  or  fore- 
thought ;   not  foreseeing  or  providing  for  the  future ; 
negligent ;  thoughtless ;  as,  an  iynprovident  man. 
Improvident  soldiers  t  had  your  watch  been  good. 
This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fallen.       Shak, 
Syn.  — Inconsiderate;  negligent;  careless;  heedless; 
shiftless ;  prodigal ;  wasteful. 

Im-prov'i-den'tlal-ly  (-dSn'shal-lJ),  adv.  Improvi- 
dently.     [iJ.] 

Im-prov'i-dent-ly  (Tm-prSv'I-dait-ly),  adv.     In  an 
improvident  manner.     '^  Improvidently  rash."  Brayton, 
Im-proVing  (Tm-probv'ing),  a.    Tending  to  improve ; 
beneficial ;  growing  better.  —  Im-prov'ing-ly,  adv. 

Improving   lease  (.Scots  Law),  an  extended  lease  to  in- 
duce the  tenant  to  make  improvements  on  the  premises. 
Im-prov'i-sate  (im-pr5v'i-sat),  a.    [See  Improvise.] 
Unpremeditated  ;  impromptu  ;  extempore.     [iJ.] 

Im-prov'1-sate  (-sat),  v,  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Im- 
peovisated  (-sa'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iMPROvisATiNa 
(-sa'ting).]     To  improvise ;  to  extemporize. 

Im-prov'1-sa'tlon  (-sa'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  improvisa- 
tion.'] 1.  The  act  or  art  of  composing  and  rendering 
music,  poetry,  and  the  like,  extemporaneously ;  as,  im- 
provisation on  the  organ. 
2.  That  which  is  improvised  ;  an  impromptu. 
Im'pro-vis'a-tize  (im'prfi-viz'a^tiz),  v.  i.  &  i.  Same 
as  Improvisate. 

Im-prov'i-sa'tor  (im-pr5v'i-sa'ter),  re.  An  impro- 
viser,  or  improwisatore. 

II  Im'pro-vi'sa-tO're  (em'prS-ve'za-to'ra),  n.    See  Im- 
prowisatore. 
Im-prov'i-sa-to'ri-al  (Im-prSv't-sa-to'rl-al), )  a.  Of  or 
Im-prov'i-sa-tO-ry  (Tm-pr5v'i-sa-to-ry),         )      p  e  r- 
taining  to  improvisation  or  extemporaneous  composition. 
II  Im'pro-vi'sa-trl'ce  (3m'pro-ve'za^tre'cha),  re.     Sea 
Impeowisatrice. 

Im'pro-vlse'  (im'pr6-vlz' ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Improvised  (-vizd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Improvising.]  [F. 
improviser.  It.  improvvisare,  fr.  improvviso  unprovided, 
sudden,  extempore,  L.  improvisus  ;  pref.  im- not -\-  pro- 
visus  foreseen,  provided.  See  Proviso.]  1.  To  compose, 
recite,  or  sing  extemporaneously,  especially  in  verse  ;  to 
extemporize;  also,  to  play  upon  an  instrument,  or  to 
act,  extemporaneously. 

2.  To  bring  about,  arrange,  or  make,  on  a  sudden,  or 
without  previous  preparation. 

Charles  attempted  to  improvise  a  peace.  Motley. 

3.  To  invent,  or  provide,  offhand,  or  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment ;  as,  he  improvised  a  hammer  out  of  a  stone. 

Im'pro-vlse',  v,  i.  To  produce  or  render  extempora. 
neous  compositions,  especially  in  verse  or  in  music, 
without  previous  preparation;  hence,  to  do  anything 
offhand. 

Im'pro-vls'er  (-viz'er),  re.     One  who  improvises. 

Im'pro-vi'slon  (-vlzh'fin),  re.  [Vtei.  im- not -\- pro- 
vision.']   Improvidence.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Broume. 

Im'pro-vl'SO  (-vi'zS),  a.  [L.  itnprovistis  unforeseen : 
cf.  It.  improrriso.]  Not  prepared  or  meditated  before- 
hand ;  extciuporaneous.     [06s.]  Johnson, 

II  Im'prov-vl'sa-to're  .em'prov-ve'zii-to'ra),  re.;  pi, 
Improvvisatori  (-re).  [It.  See  Improvise.]  One  who 
composes  and  sings  or  recites  rhymes  and  short  poems 
extemporaneously.     [Writtf-n  also  improri.inlore.] 

II  Im'prov-vl's'a-trl'ce  (en  'prov-ve'za-tre'cliu),H.  ;pl. 
Impuowisatrici  (-clio).  [It.  See  Improvise.]  A  fe- 
male improwisatore.     [Writton  also  improrisatrice.] 

Im-pru'dence  (Tm-pru'dcnO,  re.  [L.  iinpriidciitia: 
cf.  F.  iinpnidence.  Cf.  Improvidence.]  The  (juality  or 
state  of  being  imprudent ;  want  of  caution,  circumspec- 
tion, or  a  duo  regai'd  to  consequences ;  indiscretion ;  in- 
consideration ;  rashness ;  ,ilso,  an  imprudent  act ;  as,  he 
was  guilty  of  an  imprudence. 

His  serenity  wu8  interrupted,  porhoi'S,  by  his  own'^ii 
dence.  M 

Im-pru'dent  (-dtfnt),  a.   [L.  impruiens ;  pref.  i/re-not 
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■{-prudens  prudent:  cf.  P.  imprudent.  See  Prudent, 
and  cf.  Impkovident.]  Not  prudent;  wanting  in  pru- 
dence or  discretion  ;  indiscreet ;  injudicious  ;  not  atteu- 
tiTe  to  consequences ;  improper.  —  Im-pni'dent-lyi  adv. 

Her  majesty  took  a  great  dislike  at  the  imprudent  behavior  of 
many  of  the  ministers  and  readers.  Strype. 

Syn.  —  Indiscreet ;  injudicious  ;  incautious ;  ill-ad- 
vised ;  unwise  ;  heedless ;  careless ;  rash  ;  negligent. 

Im-pu'ber-al  (Im-pu'ber-al),  a.  Not  having  arrived 
at  puberty ;  immature. 

In  impvJieral  animals  the  cerebellum  is,  in  proportion  to  the 
brain  proper,  greatly  less  than  in  adults.  Sir  W.  Haiidlton. 

Im-pU'ber-ty  (-ty),  n.  The  condition  of  not  having 
reached  puberty,  or  the  age  of  ability  to  reproduce 
one's  species  ;  want  of  age  at  which  the  marriage  con- 
tract can  be  legally  entered  into.  Paley. 

Im'pu-dence  (Im'pfi-dens),  n.  [L.  impudentia:  cf. 
P.  impudence.  See  Impudent.]  The  quality  of  being 
impudent ;  assurance,  accompanied  with  a  disregard  of 
the  presence  or  opinions  of  others ;  shamelessness  ;  for- 
wardness ;  want  of  modesty. 

Clear  truths  that  either  their  own  evidence  forces  us  to  admit, 
or  common  experience  makes  it  impudence  to  deny.  Locke. 

Where  pride  and  impudence  (in  fashion  knit) 
Usurp  the  chair  of  wit.  -B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  Sliamelessness  ;  audacity ;  insolence ;  effront- 
ery ;  sauciuess ;  impertinence ;  pertness ;  rudeness.  — 
Impudence,  Effrontery,  Sauciness.  Impudence  refers 
more  especially  to  the  feelings  as  manifested  in  action. 
Effrontery  applies  to  some  gross  and  public  exhibition  of 
shamelessness.  Sauciuess  refers  to  a  sudden  pert  out- 
break of  impudence,  especially  from  an  inferior.  Impu- 
dence is  an  imblushing  kind  of  impertinence,  and  may  be 
manifested  in  words,  tones,  gestures,  looks,  etc.  Effront- 
ery rises  still  higher,  and  shows  a  total  or  shaineless 
disregard  of  duty  or  decorum  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Sauciness  discovers  itself  toward  particular  in- 
dividuals, in  certain  relations ;  as  in  the  case  of  servants 
who  are  saucy  to  their  masters,  or  children  who  are  sauey 
to  their  teachers.    See  Impertinent,  and  Insolent. 

Im'pu-den-cy  (-den-sy),7i.  impudence.  \_Obs.'\  Burton. 
Audacious  without  impitdency.  Shak. 

Im'pu-dent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  impudens,  -entis;  pref. 
itrv-  not  -[-  pudens  ashamed,  modest,  p.  pr.  of  pudere  to 
feel  shame  :  cf.  F.  impudent.']  Bold,  with  contempt  or 
disregard  of  others ;  dnblushingly  forward;  impertinent ; 
wanting  modesty ;  shameless  ;  saucy. 

More  than  impudent  sauciness.  Shak. 

"When  we  behold  an  angel,  not  to  fear 
Is  to  be  impudent.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Shameless ;  audacious ;  brazen ;  bold-faced ; 
pert ;  immodest ;  rude  ;  saucy ;  impertinent ;  insolent. 

Im'pu-dent-ly,  adv.     In  an  impudent  manner ;  with 
unbecoming  assurance ;  shamelessly. 
At  once  assail 
With  open  mouths,  and  impudently  rail.        Sandys. 

Im'pu-dic'l-ty  (-dis'I-ty),  n.  [L.  impudicus  immod- 
est ;  pref.  im-  not  -f-  pudicus  shamefaced,  modest :  cf . 
F.  impudicile,  L.  impudicitia.]    Immodesty.     Sheldon. 

Im-pugn'  (im-pun'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Impugned 
(-piiud') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impugnino.]  [OE.  impugncn, 
F.  impugner,  fr.  L.  impugnare  ;  pref.  im-  not  -\- pugnare 
to  fight.  See  Pugnacious.]  To  attack  by  words  or  ar- 
guments ;  to  contradict ;  to  assail ;  to  call  in  question  ; 
to  make  insinuations  against ;  to  gainsay ;  to  oppose. 

The  truth  hereof  I  wUl  not  rashly  impugn,  or  overboldly 
affirm.  Peacham. 

Im-pugn'a-ble  (im-piin'a-b'l  or  im-pug'na-b'l),  a. 
Capable  of  being  impugned  ;  that  may  be  gainsaid. 

fin'pug-na'tion  (im'pug-na'shun),  n.  [L.  impugna- 
tio :  cf.  OF.  impugnation.']  Act  of  impugning;  opposi- 
tion ;  attack.     [06s.] 

A  perpetual  impugnation  and  self-conflict.      Bp.  Hall. 

Im-pugn'er  (Im-piin'er),  re.     One  who  impugns. 

im-pugn'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  impugning,  or 
the  state  of  being  impugned.  Ed.  Rev. 

Im-pu'is-sance  (im-pu'is-sans),  n.      [Cf.  F.  impuis- 

sance.]    Lack  of  power  ;  inability.  Bacon. 

Their  own  impuissance  and  weakness.        Holland. 

Im-pu'ls-sant  (-sant),  a.  [F. ,  f r.  pref.  im-  not  -i- pu- 
issant.  See  Puissant.]     Weak ;  impotent ;  feeble. 

Im'pulee  (im'puls),  n.  [L.  impulsus,  f r.  impellere.  See 
Impel.]  1.  The  act  of  impelling,  or  driving  onward  with 
sudden  force  ;  impulsion  ;  especially,  force  so  communi- 
cated as  to  produce  motion  suddenly,  or  immediately. 

All  spontaneous  animal  motion  is  performed  by  mechanical 
impulse  of  matter.  .S.  Clarke. 

2.  The  effect  of  an  Impelling  force  ;  motion  produced 
by  a  sudden  or  momentary  force. 

"3.  (Mech.)  The  action  of  a  force  during  a  very  small 
interval  of  time  ;  the  effect  of  such  action  ;  as,  the  im- 
pulse of  a  sudden  blow  upon  a  hard  elastic  body. 

4.  A  mental  force  which  simply  and  directly  urges  to 
action  ;  hasty  inclination  ;  sudden  motive ;  momentary 
or  transient  influence  of  appetite  or  passion ;  propension ; 
incitement ;  as,  a  man  of  good  impulses ;  passion  often 
gives  a  violent  impidse  to  the  will. 
These  were  my  natural  unpidses  for  the  undertaking.     Dryden. 

'  Syn.  —  Force ;  incentive ;  influence ;  motive ;  feeling ; 
Incitement ;  instigation. 

Im-pulse' (im-pQls'),  t".  <.  [See  Impel.]  To  impel ; 
to  incite.     [Obs.!  Pope. 

Im-pul'slon  (Tm-pul'shiin),  n.  [L.  impulsio :  cf.  P. 
impulsion.  See  Impel.]  1.  The  act  of  impelling  or 
driving  onward,  or  the  state  of  being  impelled ;  the  sud- 
den or  momentary  agency  of  a  body  in  motion  on  an- 
other body ;  also,  the  impelling  force,  or  impulse.  "  The 
impulsion  of  the  air."  Bacon. 

2.  Influence  acting  unexpectedly  or  temporarily  on 
the  mind  ;  sudden  motive  or  influence ;  impulse.  "  The 
impulsion  ot  conBcienre."  Clarendon.  "'Divine  impul- 
sion prompting."    Milton. 

Im-pul'slve    (tm-pul'slv),    a.       [Cf.    P.   impulsif.] 


1.  Having  the  power  of  driving  or  impelling ;  giving 
an  impulse ;  moving ;  impellent. 

Poor  men  !  poor  papers  I    We  and  they 

Do  some  impulsive  force  obey.  Prior. 

2.  Actuated  by  impulse  or  by  transient  feelings. 

My  heart,  impulsive  and  wayward.       Longfellow. 

3.  (Mech.)  Acting  momentarily,  or  by  impulse;  not 
continuous  ;  —  said  of  forces. 

Im-pul'sive  (Im-piil'siv),  n.  That  which  impels  or 
gives  ;m  impulse  ;  an  impelling  agent.       Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Im-pul'sive-ly,  adv.    In  an  impulsive  manner. 

Im-pul'Sive-nesS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  impulsive. 

Im-pul'SOr  (-ser),  n.  [L.]  One  who,  or  that  which, 
impels;  an  inciter.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

^-punc'tate  (Im-punk'tat),  a.  Not  punctate  or  dotted. 

Im-punc'tU-al  (Im-piink'tu-ol),  a.  [Pref.  im-  not  -j- 
punctual  :  cf.  F.  imponctuel.']    Not  punctual.     [J2.] 

Im-punc'tU-al'i-ty  (-Sl'I-ty),  re.  Neglect  of,  or  fail- 
ure in,  punctuality.     [£.]  A.  Hamilton. 

Im-pune'(-pun'),a.  _  [L.mpMreM.]  Unpunished.  [J?.] 

Itn-pu'ni-bly  (Im-pu'nl-bly),  adv.  Without  pmiish- 
ment;  with  impunity.     [Obs.]  J.Ellis. 

Im-pu'nl-ty  (Tm-pu'uT-ty),  re.  [L.  impunilas,  fr.  im- 
punis  without  punishment ;  pref.  im-  not  -{-poena  pun- 
ishment :  cf.  P.  impunite.  See  Pain.]  Exemption  or 
freedom  from  punishment,  harm,  or  loss. 

Heaven,  thougli  slow  to  wrath, 
Is  never  with  impunity  defied.  Cowper. 

The  impunity  and  also  the  recompense.        Holland. 

Im'pu-ra'tlon  (im'pii-ra'shun),  n.  Defilement ;  ob- 
scuration.    [06i'.]_  Bp.  Hall. 

Im-pure'  (Im-pur'),  a.  [L.  impurus  ;  pref.  im-  not  + 
purus  pure  :  cf .  F.  impur.  See  Pube.]  1.  Not  pure ; 
not  clean  ;  dirty  ;  fouJ  ;  filthy  ;  containing  something 
which  is  unclean  or  unwholesome  ;  mixed  or  impreg- 
nated with  extraneous  substances ;  adulterated  ;  as,  im- 
pure water  or  air ;  impure  drugs,  food,  etc. 

2.  Defiled  by  sin  or  guilt ;  unholy ;  unhallowed  ;  — 
said  of  persons  or  things. 

3.  Unchaste ;  lewd  ;  unclean  ;  obscene ;  as,  impure 
language  or  ideas.     "7m/i?(re  desires."  Couper. 

4.  (Script.)  Not  purified  according  to  the  ceremonial 
law  of  Moses  ;  unclean. 

5.  [Language)  Not  accurate ;  not  idiomatic ;  as,  im- 
pure Latin  ;  an  impure  style. 

Im-pure',  v.  t.  To  defile ;  to  poUute.   [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Im-pure'ly,  adv.     In  an  impure  manner. 

Im-pure'liess,  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
impure  ;  impurity.  Milton. 

Im-pu'rl-ty  (Tm-pu'rT-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Impueities  (-tlz). 
[L.  impuritas :  cf.  P.  impurete.']  1.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  impure  in  any  sense ;  defilement ;  foul- 
ness; adulteration. 

Profaneness,  impurity,  or  scandal,  is  not  wit.    Buckminster. 

2.  That  which  is,  or  which  renders  anything,  impure ; 
foul  matter,  action,  language,  etc. ;  a  foreign  ingredient. 
Foul  impurities  reigned  among  the  monkish  clergy.    Atterbury. 

3.  (Script.)  Want  of  ceremonial  purity  ;  defilement. 
Im-pur'ple  (im-pflr'p'l),  v.  t.      limp.  &  p.  p.  Ihpuk- 

PLED  (rP'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Impueplcjo  (-plmg).]  [Pref. 
im-  in  -\-  purple.  Cf.  Empueple.]  To  color  or  tinge 
with  purple ;  to  make  red  or  reddish ;  to  purple ;  as,  a 
field  impurpled  with  blood. 

Impurpled  with  celestial  roses,  smiled.  Hilton. 

The  silken  fleece  impuryled  for  the  loom.  Pope. 

Im-pnt'a-Wi-ty  (im-put'a-bll'I-ty),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  imputable ;  imputableness. 

Im-put'a-ble  (im-put'a-b'l),  a.      [Cf,  P.  imputable.'} 

1.  That  may  be  imputed  ;  capable  of  being  imputed ; 
chargeable  ;  ascribable ;  attributable  ;  referable. 

A  prince  whose  political  vices,  at  least,  were  imputable  to 
mental  incapacity.  Prescott. 

2.  Accusable ;  culpable,     [i?.] 

The  fault  lies  at  his  door,  and  she  is  in  no  wise  imputable. 

Ayliffe. 

Im-put'a-ble-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  imputable. 

Im-put'a-bly,  adv.     By  imputation. 

Im'pu-ta'tion  (im'pfi-ta'shun),  re.  [L.  imputatio  an 
account,  a  charge  :  cf.  F.  imputation.]  1.  The  act  of 
imputing  or  charging ;  attribution  ;  ascription ;  also,  any- 
thing imputed  or  charged. 

Slij/lock.    Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bassanio.    Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary  ? 

Sliak. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow,  I  would  humor  his  men 
with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their  master.  Shak. 

2.  Charge  or  attribution  of  evil ;  censure  ;  reproach ; 
insinuation. 

Let  us  be  careful  to  guard  ourselves  against  these  ground- 
less imputations  of  our  enemies.  Addison. 

3.  (Theol.)  A  setting  of  something  to  the  account  of  ; 
the  attribution  of  personal  guilt  or  personal  righteous- 
ness on  account  of  the  sin  or  the  righteousness  of  an- 
other ;  as,  the  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  or  the 
righteousness  of  Christ. 

4.  Opinion  ;  intimation ;  hint. 

Im-put'a-tlve  (im-piit'a-tTv),  a.  [L.  imputaiivus :  cf. 
P.  imputatif.']  Transferred  by  imputation ;  that  may  be 
itpputed.  —  Im-put'a-tive-ly,  adv. 

Ac  tual  righteousness  as  well  as  imputative.    Bp.  Warhurton. 
Im-pute'  (im-puf),  ■;;.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Imputed  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Imputing.]     [P.  imputer,  L.  imputare  to 
bring  into  the  reckoning,  charge,  impute ;  pref.  im-  in 
-)-  pntare  to  reckon,  think.     See  Putative.]     1.  To 
charge  ;  to  ascribe  ;  to  attribute  ;  to  set  to  the  account 
of  ;  to  charge  to  one  as  the  author,  responsible  origina- 
tor, or  possessor  ;  —  generally  in  a  bad  sense. 
Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise.  Gray, 

One  vice  of  a  darker  shade  was  imputed  to  him —  envy. 

Macaulay. 
2.  (T?ieol.)  To  adjudge  as  one's  own  (the  sin  or  right- 


eousness) of  another  ;  as,  the  righteousness  of  Christ  ia 
imputed  to  us. 

It  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness.    Jiom.  iv.  22. 
Thy  merit 
Imputed  shall  absolve  them  who  renounce 
Their  own,  both  righteous  and  unrighteous  deeds.     Milton. 

3.  To  take  account  of  ;  to  consider ;  to  regard.     [B.'l 

If  we  impute  this  last  humiliation  as  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Gibbon. 

Syn.  —  To  ascribe  ;  attribute ;  charge ;  reckon ;  con- 
sider ;  imply  ;  insinuate ;  refer.    See  Ascribe. 

Im-put'er  (Tm-piJt'er),  n.     One  who  imputes. 

Im'pu-tres'ci-ble  (im'pfi-tres'si-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  im- 
-\- putrescible:  ci. 'E .  imputrescible.']     Not  putrescible. 

Im'righ  (im'rih ;  gh  guttural),  re.  [Scot.  ;  cf.  GaeL 
eun-bhrigh  chicken  soup.]  A  peculiar  strong  soup  oi 
broth,  made  in  Scotland.     [Written  also  imrich.'] 

In-  (In-).  [See  In,  prep.  Cf.  Em-,  En-.]  A  prefix 
from  Eug.  prep,  in,  also  from  Lat.  prep,  in,  meaning  in, 
into,  on,  among  ;  as,  irebred,  ireborn,  ireroad  ;  incline,  in- 
ject, iretrude.  In  words  from  the  Latin,  in-  regularly 
becomes  il-  before  I,  ir-  before  r,  and  im-  before  a  labial ; 
as,  iVlusion,  lYruption,  tmbue,  intmigrate,  impart.  In-  is 
sometimes  used  with  a  simple  intensive  force. 

In-  (in-).  [L.  in-;  akin  to  E.  un-.  See  Un-.]  An 
inseparable  prefix,  or  particle,  meaning  not,  non-,  un- ; 
as,  JHactive,  incapable,  ireapt.  In-  regularly  becomes  il- 
before  I,  ir-  before  r,  and  im-  before  a  labial 

-in.    A  suffix.    See  the  Note  under  -ine. 

In,  prep.  [AS.  in ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  in,  'icel.  1,  Sw. 
&  Dan.  i,  Olr.  &  L.  in,  Gr.  ev.  V197.  Cf.  1st  In-,  Inn.] 
The  specific  signification  of  in  is  situation  or  place  with 
respect  to  surrounding,  environment,  encompassment, 
etc.  It  is  used  with  verbs  signifying  being,  resting,  or 
moving  within  limits,  or  within  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions of  any  kind  conceived  of  as  limiting,  confining,  or 
investing,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  In  its  different  ap- 
plications, it  approaches  some  of  the  meanings  of,  and 
sometimes  is  interchangeable  with,  within,  into,  on,  at, 
of,  and  among.    It  is  used : — 

X.  With  reference  to  space  or  place ;  as,  he  lives  in 
Boston ;  he  traveled  in  Italy ;  castles  in  the  air. 

The  babe  lying  in  a  manger.  Luke  ii.  16. 

Thy  sun  sets  w^eeping  in  the  lowlj'  west.  Shak. 

Situated  in  the  forty-first  degree  ot  latitude.       Gibbon. 

Matter  for  censure  in  every  page.  Macaulay. 

2.  With  reference  to  circumstances  or  conditions ;  as, 
he  is  in  difficulties ;  she  stood  in  a  blaze  of  light.  "  Fet- 
tered in  amorous  chains."  Shak. 

Wrapt  in  sweet  sounds,  as  in  bright  veils.        Shelley. 

3.  With  reference  to  a  whole  which  includes  or  com- 
prises the  part  spoken  of ;  as,  the  first  in  his  family  ;  the 
first  regiment  in  the  army. 

Nine  in  ten  of  those  who  enter  file  ministry.       Swift. 

4.  With  reference  to  physical  surroundings,  personal 
states,  etc.,  abstractly  denoted;  as,  I  am  in  doubt;  the 
room  is  in  darkness ;  to  live  in  fear. 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again. 

In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ?  Shak. 

5.  With  reference  to  character,  reach,  scope,  or  influ- 
ence considered  as  establishing  a  limitation ;  as,  to  be  in 
one's  favor,   "/n  sight  of  God's  high  throne."      Milton. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves,  and  harsh.    Cowper. 

6.  With  reference  to  movement  or  tendency  toward  a 
certain  limit  or  environment ;  —  sometimes  equivalent  to 
into  ;  as,  to  put  seed  in  the  ground  ;  to  fall  ire  love  ;  to 
end  in  death ;  to  put  our  trust  ire  God. 

He  would  not  plunge  his  brother  in  despair.      Addison. 
She  had  no  jewels  to  deposit  in  their  caskets.     Fielding. 

7.  With  reference  to  a  limit  of  time  ;  as,  in  an  hour ; 
it  happened  ire  the  last  century ;  ire  all  my  life. 

In  as  much  as,  or  Inasmuch  as,  in  the  degree  that ;  in 
like  manner  as ;  in  consideration  that ;  because  that ;  since. 
See  Synonym  of  Because,  and  cf.  For  as  much  as,  under 
PoE,  pi-ep.  —  In  that,  because ;  for  the  reason  that. 
"Some  things  they  do  in  that  they  are  men  .  .  .  ;  somo 
things  in  that  they  are  men  misled  and  blinded  with 
error."  Booker.  — Id.  the  name  of,  in  behalf  of;  on  the 
part  of ;  by  authority ;  as,  it  was  done  ire  the  name  of  the 
people  ;  —  often  used  in  invocation,  swearing,  praying,  and 
the  like.  — To  be  in  for  It.  («)  To  be  in  favor  of  a  thing; 
to  be  committed  to  a  course.  (6)  To  be  unable  to  escape 
from  a  danger,  penalty,  etc.  [Colloq.\—  To  be  ior  keep)  In 
■with,  (a)  To  be  close  or  near  ;  as,  to  Aeep  a  ship  in  icith 
the  land.  (6)  To  be  on  terms  of  friendship,  familiarity,  or 
intimacy  with ;  to  secure  and  retain  the  favor  of .  [Colloq.] 

Syn.  —  Into ;  within ;  to ;  on ;  at.    See  At. 

In,  adv.  1.  Not  out ;  within  ;  inside.  In ,  the  prepo- 
sition, becomes  an  adverb  by  omission  of  its  object,  leav- 
ing it  as  the  representative  of  an  adverbial  phrase,  the 
context  indicating  what  the  omitted  object  is;  as,  he 
takes  in  the  situation  (i.  e.,  he  comprehends  it  in  his 
mind) ;  the  Kepubllcans  were  in  (i.  e.,  in  office) ;  ire  at 
one  ear  and  out  at  the  other  (i.  e.,  in  or  into  the  head) ; 
his  side  was  in  (i.  e.,  in  the  turn  at  the  bat) ;  he  came  in 
(i.  e.,  into  the  house). 

Their  vacation  .  .  .  falls  in  so  pat  with  ours.       Lamb. 

(5^^  The  sails  of  a  vessel  are  said,  in  nautical  language, 
to  be  in  when  they  are  furled,  or  when  stowed. 

In  certain  cases  in  has  an  adjectival  sense ;  as,  the  in 
train  (i.  e.,  the  incoming  train) ;  compare  up  grade,  down 
grade,  «naertow,  o/ierthought,  etc. 

2.  (law)  With  privilege  or  possession ;  —  used  to  de- 
note a  holding,  possession,  or  seisin ;  as,  in  by  descent ; 
ire  by  purchase  ;  in  of  the  seisin  of  her  husband.  BurHll. 

In  and  In  breeding.  See  under  Breeding.  —  In  and  out 
(Naut. ),  through  and  through  ;  —  said  of  a  through  bolt  in 
a  ship's  side.  Knight.  —  To  be  in,  to  be  at  home ;  as,  Mrs. 
A.  is  in.  —  To  come  in.    See  under  Come. 

In,  n.  [Usually  in  the  pluraL]  1.  One  who  is  io 
office  ; — the  opposite  of  out. 

2.  A  reentrant  angle ;  a  nook  or  comer. 

Ins  and  outs,  nooks  and  comers ;  twists  and  turns. 

All  the  ins  and  outs  of  this  neighborhood.        I>.  Jerrold, 


ale,  senate,  care,   am,   axm,   ask,  fiu«l,  all;     eve,   event,  find,  fern,  recent;     Ice,  idea,  ill,     old,   obey,   6rb,  ddd;. 
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In  (In),  V.  t.  To  inclose  ;  to  take  in  ;  to  harvest.  \_Obs.'] 

Me  that  ears  my  land  spares  my  team  and  gives  me  leave  to  in 
the  crop.  Shak. 

In'a-Wi-ty  (Tn'a-biFi-ty ),  n.  [Pref .  in-  not  +  ability  : 
cf.  F.  inhabiletS.  See  Able,  and  cf.  Unable.]  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  unable  ;  lack  of  ability ;  want  of 
sufficient  power,  strength,  resources,  or  capacity. 

It  is  not  from  an  inability  to  discover  what  they  ought  to  do, 
that  men  err  in  practice.  Btair. 

Syn.  —  Impotence  ;  incapacity ;  incompetence ;  weak- 
ness ;  powerlessuess ;  incapability.    See  Disability. 

In-allle  (tn-a'b'l),  V.  I.    See  Enable. 

In-aTlle-ment  (-b'l-ment), ».  See  Enablement.  [06i.] 

In-ab'Stl-nence  (in-ab'stl-nens),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f- 
absiinence :  cf .  F.  inabstine7ice.'\  Want  of  abstinence ; 
indulgence.  [Obs.'\  "The  inabslinence  of  Hve."  Milton. 

In'ab-stract'ed  (Tn'ab-strSkt'Sd),  a.     Not  abstracted. 

In'a-bu'sive-ly  (Tn'a-bu'sTv-ly),  adv.    Without  abuse. 

In'ac-cess'l-bil'i-ty  (in'3k-ses'i-bil'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
inaccessibility.^  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inaccessi- 
ble; inaccessibleness.  "  The  maceesriftiVi'^i/ of  the  preci- 
pice." Bp.  Butler. 

In'ac-cess'i-ble  (-sSs'I-b'l),  a.  [L.  inaccessibilis  : 
cf.  F.  inaccessible.  See  In-  not,  and  Accessible.]  Not 
accessible  ;  not  to  be  reached,  obtained,  or  approached  ; 
as,  an  inaccessible  rock,  fortress,  document,  prince,  etc. 
—  In'ac-cess'1-ble-ness,  n.  —  In'ac-cess'1-bly,  adv. 

In'ac-cord'ant  (-kSrd'ont),  a.  Not  accordant;  dis- 
cordant. 

In-ac'CU-ra-cy  (Tn-Sk'kiJ-ra-sy),  n.  ;  pi.  iNAOouBAcrES 
(-sTz).  1.  The  quality  of  being  inaccurate  ;  want  of  accu- 
racy or  exactness. 

2.  That  which  is  inaccurate  or  incorrect ;  mistake ; 
fault ;  defect ;  error  ;  as,  an  inaccuracy  in  speech,  copy- 
ing, calculation,  etc. 

In-aC'CU-rate  (-rat),  a.  Not  accurate  ;  not  according 
to  truth ;  inexact ;  incorrect ;  erroneous ;  as,  an  inaccu- 
rate man,  narration,  copy,  judgment,  calculation,  etc. 

The  expression  is  plainly  inaccurate.      Bp.  Hurd. 

Syn.  —  Inexact ;  incorrect ;  erroneous  ;  faulty ;  imper- 
fect ;  incomplete ;  defective. 

In-ac'CU-rate-ly,  adv.  In  an  inaccurate  manner  ;  in- 
correctly ;  inexactly. 

In'ac-aualnt'ance  (Tn'Sk-kwanf  ans),  re.  Want  of  ac- 
quaintance. Good. 

In-ac'qul-es'cent  (In-Sk'kwi-gs'sent),  a.  Not  acqui- 
escent or  acquiescing. 

In-ac'tlon  (Tn-ak'shtin),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f-  action  : 
cf.  F.  inaction.1  Want  of  action  or  activity ;  forbearance 
from  labor  ;  idleness ;  rest ;  inertness.  Berkeley. 

In-ac'tlve  (-tl v),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -j-  active :  cf .  F. 
inactif.J  1.  Not  active  ;  having  no  power  to  move ;  that 
does  not  or  can  not  produce  results ;  inert ;  as,  matter  is, 
of  itself,  inactive. 

2.  Not  disposed  to  action  or  effort ;  not  diligent  or  in- 
dustrious ;  not  busy ;  idle  ;  as,  an  inactive  officer. 

3.  {Chem.  &  Opt.)  Not  active;  inert;  esp.,  not  exhib- 
iting any  action  or  activity  on  polarized  light ;  optically 
neutral ;  —  said  of  isomeric  forms  of  certain  substances, 
in  distinction  from  other  forms  which  are  optically  ac- 
tive ;  as,  racemic  acid  is  an  inactive  tartaric  acid. 

Syn.  —  Inert ;  dull ;  sluggish ;  idle ;  indolent ;  slothful ; 
lazy.    See  Inert. 

In-ac'tlve-Iy,  adv.    In  an  inactive  manner.        Locke. 
In'ac-tiv'1-ty  (Tn'5k-tiv'i-ty),  n.     [Cf.  F.  inactivite.^ 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  inactive ;  inertness  ; 
as,  the  inactivity  of  matter. 

2.  Idleness ;  habitual  indisposition  to  action  or  exer- 
tion ;  want  of  energy ;  sluggishness. 

The  gloomy  inactivity  of  despair.  Cook. 

In-ac'tose  (In-Sk'tos),  re.    (Chem.)  A  variety  of  sugar, 

found  in  certain  plants.     It  is  optically  inactive. 


tation  ;  unsuitableness. 

In-ad'e-qua-Cy  (Tn-ad'e-kwa-sy),  re.  [From  Inade- 
quate.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  inadequate  or  in- 
sufficient; defectiveness;  insufficiency;  inadequateness. 

The  inadequacy  and  consequent  inefficacy  of  the  alleged 
causes.  Dr.  T.  Dwight. 

In-ad'e-quate  (-kwat),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  adequate  : 
cf.  F.  inadequat.']  Not  adequate;  unequal  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  insufficient ;  deficient ;  as,  inadequate  resources, 
power,  conceptions,  representations,  etc.  Dryden. 

—  In-ad'e-quate-Iy,  adv.  —  In-ad'e-c[uate-ness,  re. 

In-ad'e-qua'tion  (-kwa'shiin),  re.  Want  of  exact  cor- 
respondence.    [Ofi.s.]  Puller. 

In'ad-her'ent  (In'Sd-her'ent),  a.     1.  Not  adhering. 

2.  (Bot.)  Free;  not  connected  with  the  other  organs. 

In'ad-he'sion  (-he'zliBn),  n.    Want  of  adhesion. 

In'ad-mla'si-bil'l-ty  (-mts'sT-bil'i-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
iriadmissibilite.']  The  state  or  quality  of  being  inadmis- 
sible, or  not  proper  to  be  received. 

In'ad-mls'sl-ble  (-mls'st-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not -f 
admissible :  cf.  F.  inadmissible.']  Not  admissible ;  not 
proper  to  be  admitted,  allowed," or  received;  as,  inad- 
rnissible  testimony  ;  an  inadmissible  proposition,  or  ex- 
planation. —  In'ad-mis'si-bly,  adv. 

In'ad-vert'ence  (-vert'ens);  pi.  -cEs(-sez),  )  re.  [Cf.  F. 

In'ad-vert'en-cy  (-en-sy) ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz),  (  inadver- 
tance.']  1.  The  quality  of  being  inadvertent;  lack  of 
heedfulness  or  atteiitiveness  ;  inattention  ;  negligence ; 
as,  many  mistakes  proceed  from  inadvertence. 

Inadvertency,  or  want  of  attendance  to  the  sense  and  intention 
01  our  prayers.  ,/„..  Taylor. 

2.  An  effect  of  inattention  ;  a  result  of  carelessness ; 
an  oversight,  mistake,  or  fault  from  negligence. 

The  productions  of  tt  great  genius,  with  many  lapses  and  in- 
fiiii'rrtenciex.  arc  inlinitely  preferable  to  works  of  an  interior 
Kind  ot  author  which  are  scrupulously  exact.  Atldiion. 

Syn.  —  Inattention ;  heedlessness;  carelessness;  neg- 
ligence ;  thouglitlcasness.    See  Inattention. 


In'ad-vert'ent  (Tn'Sd-vert'ent),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inadver- 
tant.  See  2d  In-,  and  Advekt.]  Not  turning  the  mind 
to  a  matter  ;  heedless  ;  careless ;  negligent ;  inattentive. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path.        Cowper. 

—  In'ad-vert'ent-ly,  adv. 

In'ad-vis'a-ble  (-viz'a-b'l),  a.  Not  advisable.  —  In- 
ad-vls'a-ble-ness,  re. 

In-ai'fa-bU'i-ty  (in-affa-bil'I-ty),  re.  [Cf .  F.  inaffa- 
bilite.]     Want  of  affability  or  sociability  ;  reticence. 

In-af'fa-ble  (in-5f'fa-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -|-  affa- 
ble.]    Not  affable  ;  reserved  in  social  intercourse. 

In-al'fec-ta'Uon  (in-5f'fek-ta'shiin),  re.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-|-  affectation:  cf.  F.  inaffectation.]  Freedom  from  af- 
fectation ;  naturalness.     \_R.~\ 

In'af-fect'ed  (In'af-fSkt'Sd),  a.     Unaffected.     [06s.] 

—  In'al-fect'ed-ly,  adv.    [06*.] 

In-aid'a-ble  (In-ad'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  as- 
sisted ;  helpless.     [iJ.]  Shah. 

In-al'ien-a-bll'i-ty  (In-al'yen-a-bil'I-ty),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inalienable. 

In-al'len-a-ble  (In-al'yen-a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -)- 
alienable:  cf.  F.  inalienable.]  Incapable  of  being  al- 
ienated, surrendered,  or  transferred  to  another ;  not 
alienable  ;  as,  an  inalienable  birthright. 

In-al'ien-a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inalienable ;  inalienability. 

In-al'ien-a-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner  that  forbids  alien- 
ation ;  as,  rights  inalienably  vested. 

Ia-al'1-men'tal  (in-ai'i-meu'tal),  a.  Affording  no 
aliment  or  nourishment.     \_Obs.]  Bacon. 

In-al'ter-a-bll'l-ty  (In-al'ter-a-bll'T-tJ^),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
inalterabilite.]  The  quality  of  being  unalterable  or  un- 
changeable ;  permanence. 

In-al'ter-a-ble  (Tn-al'ter-a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f- 
alterable :  cf.  F.  inalterable.]  Not  alterable  ;  incapable 
of  being  altered  or  changed ;  unalterable.  —  In-al'ter-a- 

ble-ness,  re.  —  In-al'ter-a-bly,  adv. 

In-a'ml-a-ble  (iu-a'mT-a-b'l),  a.     Unamiable.     \Obs.] 

—  In-a'ml-a-ble-ness,  re.    lObs.] 

In'a-mis'sl-ble  (Tn'a-mis'sT-b'l),  a.  [L.  inamissi- 
bilis :  cf.F.  inamissible.]  Incapable  of  being  lost.  [J?.] 
Hammond.  —  In'a-mls'sl-ble-ness,  n.    [-R.] 

In-a'mo-ra'ta  (en-a'm6-ra'ta),  re.  [It.  innamorata, 
fem.,  innamorato,  masc,  p.  p.  of  innamorare  to  inspire 
with  love.  See  Enamor.]  A  woman  in  love ;  a  mistress. 
"The  fair  inamorata."  Sherburne. 

In-am'O-rate  (in-Sm'o-rat),  a.  Enamored.  Chap- 
man. —  ln-am'0-rate-ly,  adv.    [i?.] 

II  In-a'mo-ra'tO  (en-"a'mo-ra't6),  re.  ;  pi.  Inamoeatos 
(-toz).     [See  Inamorata.]     A  male  lover. 

In'a-mov'a-ble  (in'a-moov'a-b'l),  a.  Not  amovable 
or  removable.     [_R.]  Palgrave. 

In'— and— in'  (in'and-Tn'),  n.  An  old  game  played  with 
four  dice,  ire  signified  a  doublet,  or  two  dice  alike ;  in- 
and-in,  either  two  doublets,  or  the  four  dice  alike. 

In  and  In,  a.  &  adv.  Applied  to  breeding  from  a 
male  and  female  of  the  same  parentage.  See  under 
Breeding. 

In-ane'  (Tn-au'),  a.  [L.  inanis.]  Without  contents ; 
empty ;  void  of  sense  or  intelligence  ;  purposeless  ;  point- 
less ;  characterless ;  useless.  "  Vague  and  inane  in- 
stincts."   /.  Taylor,  —  In-ane'ly,  adv. 

In-ane',  re.     That  which  is  void  or  empty.     \_R.] 

The  undistinguishable  inane  of  infinite  space.      Locke. 

In-an'gU-lar  (In-Sn'giS-lerV  a.     Not  angular.     '[Obs.] 

In'a-nU'O-quent  (Tn'a-ml'o-kwent),  1  a.       [L.    inanis 

In'a-nil'O-quons  (In'a-nil'o-kwiis),  )  empty  -f  lo- 
qui  to  speak.]  Given  to  talking  inanely  ;  loquacious ; 
garrulous.     [It.] 

In-an'1-mate  (Tn-Sn'T-mat),  V.  t.  [Pref.  in-  in  (or 
intensively)  +  animate.]     To  animate.    \_Obs.]     Donne. 

In-an'i-mate  (-mat),  a.  [L.  inanimalus ;  pref.  in- 
not  -|-  animatus  animate.]  Not  animate  ;  destitute  of 
life  or  spirit ;  lifeless ;  dead  ;  inactive  ;  dull ;  as,  stones 
and  earth  are  inanimate  substances. 

Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves.         Byroji. 

Syn.  —  Lifeless  ;  dead ;  inert ;  inactive  ;  dull ;  soulless ; 
spiritless.    See  Lifeless. 

In-an'i-ma'ted  (-ma'tgd),  a.  Destitute  of  life  ;  lack- 
ing animation  ;  unanimated.  Pope. 

In-an'1-mate-ness  (-mat-nSs),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inanimate. 

The  deadness  and  inanimateness  of  the  subject.    W.  Montagu. 

In-an'i-ma'tlon  (in-5n'i-ma'shan),  n.  [See  2d  Inan- 
imate.]    Want  of  animation ;  lifelessness  ;  dullness. 

In-an'1-ma'tlon,  re.  [See  1st  Inanimate.]  Infusion 
of  life  or  vigor  ;  animation  ;  inspiration.     [Obs.] 

The  inanimation  of  Christ  living  and  breathing  within  us. 

Bp.  Nnll. 

In'a-nl'tl-ate  (Tn'a-nTsh'I-at),  v.  t.  To  produce  inani- 
tion in  ;  to  exhaust  for  want  of  nourishment.  [7?.] 
In'a-nl'tl-a'tlon  (-nish'T-a'shin),  re.  Inanition.  [/?.] 
In'a-nl'tlon  (Tn'a-nTsh'Hn^,  n.  [F.  inanition,  L.  ina- 
nitio  emptiness,  fr.  inanire  to  empty,  fr.  inanis  empty. 
Cf.  Inane.]  The  condition  of  being  inane;  emptiness; 
want  of  fullness,  as  in  the  vessels  of  the  body  ;  hence, 
specifically,  exhaustion  from  want  of  food,  either  from 
partial  or  complete  starvation,  or  from  a  disorder  of  the 
digestive  apparatus,  producing  the  same  result. 

Feeble  from  inanition,  inert  from  weariness.    Landor. 

Repletion  and  inanition  may  both  do  harm  in  two  contrary 
extremes.  linrtan. 

In-an'1-ty  (Tn-Sn'T-tJ),  re.  /  pi.  Inanities  (-tiz).  [L. 
inanitas,  fr.  inanis  empty :  cf.  F.  innnite.      See  Inane.] 

1.  Inanition  ;  void  space  ;  vacuity  ;  emptiness. 

2.  Want  of  seriousness  ;  aimlessness  ;  frivolity. 

3.  An  inane,  useless  thing  or  pursuit ;  a  vanity  ;  a 
silly  object ;  —  chiefly  mpl.  ;  as,  tlie  inanities  of  the  world. 

In-an'Uier-ate  (In-5u'th5r-itt),  a.  (Bot.)  Not  bearing 
anthers ;  —  said  of  sterile  stamens. 


II  In  an'tls  (Tu  Sn'tts).     [L.]      (Arch.)  Between  an- 
tae  ;  —  said  of  a  portico  in  classical 
style,  where   columns   are   set  be- 
tween two  antae,  forming  the  angles 
of  the  building.     See  Anta. 

In-ap'a-thy  (in-ap'a-thy),  re. 
Sensibility  ;  feeling ;  —  opposed  to 
apathy.     [B.] 

In'ap-peal'a-ble      (tn'iip-pei'a- 

b'l),  a.     Not  admitting  of  appeal ; 
not  appealable.  Coleridge. 

In'ap-peas'a-ble  (-pez'a-b'i),  a. 

Incapable  of  being  appeased  or  satis- 
fied; unappeasable.  Diagram  of  Porch  In 

In'ap-pel'la-bU'1-ty  (tn'Sp-pgi'ia-  "^''"^• 

bil'i-tSf),  re.  The  quality  of  being  inappellable ;  finality. 
The  inappellability  of  the  councils.  Coleridge. 

In'ap-pel'la-ble  (-pella-b'l),  a.     Inappealable ;  final. 

In-ap'pe-tence  (tn-ap'pe-tens),  1  re.     [Pref.  in-  not  -)- 

In-ap'pe-ten-cy  (-ten-sy),  (      appetence :    cf.  F. 

inappetence.]     Want  of  appetency  ;  want  of  desire. 

In-ap'pU-ca-bll'i-ty  (In-Sp'plT-ka-bll'I-ty),  re.  [Cf. 
F.  inapplicabilite.]  The  quality  of  being  inapplicable; 
unfitness ;  inapplicableness. 

In-ap'pli-ca-ble  (Tn-ap'pli-ka-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-|-  applicable  :  cf .  F.  inapplicable.]  Not  applicable ;  in- 
capable of  being  applied ;  not  adapted  ;  not  suitable  ;  as, 
the  argument  is  inapplicable  to  the  case.         J.  S.  3Iill. 

Syn.  — Unsuitable;  unsuited;  unadapted;  inappropri- 
ate ;  inapposite ;  irrelevant. 

—  In-ap'pll-ca-ble-ness,  re.  —  In-ap'pU-ca-bly,  adv. 
In-ap'pli-ca'tion  (-ka'shiin),  n.     [Pref.  in-  not  -J-  ap- 
plication: cf.  F.  in  application.]     Want  of  application, 
attention,  or  diligence  ;  negligence  ;  indolence. 

In-ap'po-slte  (Tn-ap'p6-zit),  a.  Not  apposite ;  not  fit 
or  suitable ;  not  pertinent.  —  In-ap'po-slte-ly,  adv. 

In'ap-pre'Cl-a-ble  (in'ap-pre'shl-a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in- 
not  -\-  appreciable  :  cf.  F.  inappreciable.]  Not  appre- 
ciable ;  too  small  to  be  perceived ;  incapable  of  being 
duly  valued  or  estimated.  Hallam. 

In'ap-pre'ci-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  re.  Want  of  appreciation. 

In-ap'pre-hen'sl-ble  (iu-5p'pre-hSn'sI-b'l),  a.  [L. 
inapprehensibilis :  cf.  F.  inapprehensible.]  Not  appre- 
hensible ;  unintelligible ;  inconceivable.  3IiIton. 

In-ap'pre-hen'sion  (-shiin), «.   Want  of  apprehension. 

In-ap'pre-hen'sive  (-siv),  a.  Not  apprehensive  ;  re- 
gardless; unconcerned.  Jer.  Taylor. 

In'ap-proach'a-ble  (Tn'5p-proch'a-b'l),  a.  Not  ap- 
proachable ;   unapproachable  ;   inaccessible ;    unequaled. 

—  In'ap-proach'a-bly,  adv. 

In'ap-pro'prl-ate  (-pro'prl-St),  a.  Not  pertaining 
(to) ;  not  appropriate  ;  unbecoming ;  unsuitable ;  not  spe- 
cially fitted ;  —  followed  by  to  or  /or.  —  In'ap-pro'pri- 
ate-Iy,  adv.  —  In'ap-pro'prl-ate-ness,  re. 

In-apt'  (in-apf),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  apt :  cf.  F.  in- 
apte.     Cf.  Inept.]     Unapt ;  not  apt ;  unsuitable ;  inept. 

—  In-apt'ly,  adv.  —  In-apt'ness,  «. 
In-apt'1-tude  (Tn-Spt'i-tud),  re.     [In-  not  -\-  aptitude : 

cf.  F.  inaptitude.     Cf.  Ineptitude.]    Want  of  aptitude. 

In-a'quate  (In-a'kwat),  a.  [L.  inaquaius,  p.  p.  of  in- 
aquare  to  make  into  water ;  pref.  w-  in  -f-  aqua  water.] 
Embodied  in,  or  changed  into,  water.    \Obs.]    Cranmer. 

In'a-qua'tion  (in'a^kwa'shiin),  re.  The  state  of  being 
inaquate.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Gardiner. 

In-ar'a-ble  (Tn-Sr'a-b'l),  a.    Not  arable.     [R.] 

In-arch'  (Tn-arch'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inabched 
(-archf) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Inarching.]  To 
graft  by  uniting,  as  a  scion,  to  a  stock, 
without  separating  either  from  its  root 
before  the  union  is  complete  ;  —  also 
called  to  graft  by  approach.    P.  3Iiller. 

In-arch'ing,  re.  A  method  of  ingraft- 
ing.    See  Inarch. 

In'ar-tic'U-late  (Tn'ar-ttk'iJi-lat),  a. 
[L.  inarticulatiis;  pref.  ire-  not -j- a»-- 
ticulatus  articulate.]  1.  Not  uttered 
with  articulation  or  intelligible  distinct- 
ness, as  speech  or  words. 
Music  which  is  inarticulate  poesy.  Dryden. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  Not  jointed  or  articu- 
lated ;  having  no  distinct  body  segments ; 
as,  an  inarticulate  worm,     (h)  \Vitliout  a  hinge  ;  —  said 
of  an  order  (Inarticulata  or  Ecardines)  of  brachiopods. 

3.  Incapable  of  articulating.     [R.] 

The  poor  carl,  who  is  inarticulate  with  palsy.      Walpole. 

In'ar-tlc'U-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  a.  Not  articulated  ;  not 
jointed  or  connected  by  a  joint. 

In'ar-tlC'U-late-ly  (-lat-ly),  adv.  In  an  inarticulate 
manner.  Hammond. 

In'ar-tic'U-Iate-nesS,  «.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
inarticulate. 

In'ar-tlC'U-la'tlon  (-la'shtin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inarticula- 
lion.]    Inarticulateness.  Chestcrjield. 

In-ar'tl-Ji'clal  (in-iir'ti-f ish'ol),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -|- 
artifcial:  cf.  F.  inartificiel.]  Not  artificial;  not  made 
or  elaborated  by  art ;  natural ;  simple ;  artless  ;  as,  an  jn- 
artificial  argument ;  an  inartijicial  character.  —  In-ar'- 

ti-ll'clal-ly,  adv.  —  In-ar'ti-l'i'cial-ness,  «. 

In'as-much'  (Tn'Sz-much'),  adv.     [In  -\-  as  -j-  much.] 
In  like  degree;  in  like  manner;  seeing  that ;  consider-, 
ing  that;  since;  —  followed  by  os.    See /«  as  much  as, 
under  In,  prep. 

Ina.'<niurh  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ve  did  it 
not  to  me.  Miitt.'xxv.  4S. 

Syn.  —  Because;  since;  for;  as.    See  Because. 

In'at-ten'tlon  (In'St-tBu'shtin),  n.    [Pref.  hi-  not  -|-  at- 
icntion:  cf.  F.  ina/lcnlion.]  Want  of  attention,  or  failure 
to  pay  attention  ;  disregard  ;  heedlessness  ;  neglect. 
Novel  lays  attract  our  ravishotl  curs  ; 
Hut  old.  the  mind  with  inattrntiau  hears.  Popf. 

Syn.  —  Inadvertence  ;  heedlessness ;  nopligcnoe  ;  care- 
lessness ;  disregard;  remissness;  thought Icssncss;  neg- 
lect. —  Inattention,  Inadvertence.     Vie  miss  seeing  a 
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thing  through  inadvertence  when  we  do  not  happen  to 
look  at  it ;  through  inattention  when  we  give  no  heed  to 
it,  though  directly  before  us.  The  latter  is  therefore  the 
worse.  Inadvertence  may  be  an  involuntary  accident ; 
inattention  is  culpable  neglect.  A  versatile  mind  is  often 
inadvertent ;  a  careless  or  stupid  one  is  inattentive. 

In'at-ten'tive  (in'St-tSn'ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inattentij.l 
Not  attentive  ;  not  fixing  the  mind  on  an  object ;  heed- 
less ;  careless ;  negligent ;  regardless  ;  as,  an  inattentive 
spectator  or  hearer ;  an  inattentive  habit.  /.  Watts. 

Syn.  —  Careless ;  heedless;  regardless;   thoughtless; 
negligent ;  remiss ;  inadvertent. 
— In'at-ten'tive-ly,  ad?;.— In'at-ten'tive-ness,  n. 

In-au'di-bil'l-ty  (in-a'dT-bll'i-ty),  ».  The  quaUty  of 
being  inaudible  ;  inaudibleuess. 

In-au'di-ble  (In-a'dT-b'l),  a.  [L.  inandibilis;  pref. 
in-  not  +  audire  to  hear  :  cf.  F.  inaudible.  See  In-  not, 
and  Audible.]  Not  audible;  incapable  of  being  heard; 
silent.  —  In-au'di-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-au'di-bly,  adv. 

In-au'gur  (In-a'giir),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  inaugurer.  See 
Inaugurate.]    To  inaugurate.     [0J«.]  Latimer. 

In-au'gU-ral  (-gu-ral),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inaugural.}  Per- 
taining to,  or  performed  or  pronounced  at,  an  inaugura- 
tion ;  as,  an  inaugural  address ;  the  inaugural  exercises. 

In-au'gU-ral,  n.     An  inaugural  address.     [Z/.  S.] 

In-au'gU-rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  inauguratus,  p.  p.  of  in- 
augurare  to  take  omeua  from  the  flight  of  birds  (before 
entering  upon  any  important  undertaking) ;  hence,  to 
consecrate,  inaugurate,  or  install,  with  sucli  divination  ; 
pref.  in-  in  -|-  augurare,  augurari,  to  augur.  See  Au- 
OCE.]     Invested  with  office  ;  inaugurated.  Drayton. 

In-au'gu-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ihauguea- 
TED  (-ra'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inaugukatinq  (-ra'ting).] 

1.  To  introduce  or  induct  into  an  office  with  suitable 
ceremonies  or  solemnities ;  to  invest  with  power  or  au- 
thority in  a  formal  manner ;  to  install ;  as,  to  inaugurate 
a  president ;  to  inaugurate  a  king.  Milton. 

2.  To  cause  to  begin,  esp.  with  formality  or  solemn 
ceremony  ;  hence,  to  set  in  motion,  action,  or  progress  ; 
to  initiate  ;  —  used  especially  of  something  of  dignity  or 
worth  or  public  concern  ;  as,  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  of 
things,  new  methods,  etc. 

As  if  kings  did  choose  remarkable  days  to  inaugurate  their 
favors.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  To  celebrate  the  completion  of,  or  the  first  public 
use  of ;  to  dedicate,  as  a  statue.     [_Colloq.'] 

4.  To  begin  vritli  good  omens.    [06s.]   Sir  H.  Wotton. 

In-au'gU-ra'tlon  (-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  inauguratio  a  be- 
ginning :  cf.  F.  inauguration.']  1.  The  act  of  inaugu- 
rating, or  inducting  into  office  with  solemnity  ;  investi- 
ture by  appropriate  ceremonies. 

At  his  regal  inauguration^  his  old  father  resigned  the  kingdom 
to  him.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  formal  beginning  or  initiation  of  any  move- 
ment, course  of  action,  etc. ;  as,  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  system,  a  new  condition,  etc. 

In-au'gU-ra'tor  (-ter),  n.     One  who  inaugurates. 

In-au'gU-ra-tO-ry  (-ra-to-ry),  a.  Suitable  for,  or  per- 
taining to,  inauguration.  Johnson. 

In-au'rate  (Tn-a'rat),  a.  [L.  inauratus,  p.  p.  of  inau- 
rare  to  gild  ;  pref.  in-  in  -)-  aurum  gold.]  Covered  with 
gold ;  gilded. 

In-au'rate  (-rat),  v.  t.    To  cover  with  gold ;  to  gUd. 

In'au-ra'tioil  (in'a-ra'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inauration.J 
The  act  or  process  of  gilding  or  covering  with  gold. 

In-aus'pi-cate  (in-as'pt-kat),  a.  [L.  inauspicatus ; 
pref.  in-  not  -\-  auspicatus,  p.  p.  of  auspicari.  See  Aus- 
picate.]    Inauspicious.     [06i.]  Sir  G.  BucTt. 

In'aus-pl'ci0U3  (Tn'as-pish'iis),  a.  Not  auspicious ; 
ill-omened ;  unfortunate ;  unlucky;  unfavorable.  "Inaus- 
picio^lS  stavs."  Shale.  "  Inauspiciotis  love."  Dryden. 
—  In'aus-pi'clous-ly,  adv.  — In'aus-pi'clous-ness,  n. 

In'au-thor'1-ta-tive  (in'a-thSr'i-ta-tTv),  a.  Without 
authority  ;  not  authoritative. 

In-barge'  (in-barj'),  v.  i.  &  i.  To  embark ;  to  go  or 
put  into  a  barge.     [06*.]  Drayton. 

Inljeam'ing  (in'bem'ing),  n.     Shining  in.         South. 

InHbe'lng  (in'be'ing),  n.  Inherence ;  inherent  exist- 
ence. /.  Watts. 

In-blnd'  (Tn-bind'),  v.  t.    To  inclose.    [06.5.]    Fairfax. 

In'blown'  (In'blon'),  a.    Blown  in  or  into.     [06«.] 

In'boaid'  (tu'bord'),  a.  &  adv.  1.  (Naut.)  Inside  the 
line  of  a  vessel's  bulwarks  or  hull ;  the  opposite  of  out- 
board ;  as,  an  inboard  cargo ;  haul  the  boom  inboard. 

2.  (Mech.)  From  without  inward  ;  toward  the  inside  ; 
as,  the  inboard  stroke  of  a  steam  engine  piston,  the  in- 
ward or  return  stroke. 

In'born'  (Tu'bSrn'),  a.  Born  in  or  with;  implanted 
by  nature ;  innate ;  as,  inborn  passions.  Cowper. 

Syn.  — Innate;  inherent;  natural. 

In'breat'  (in'brak'),  \n.    A  breaking  in  ;  inroad ;  in- 

In'break'ing,  I     vasion. 

In-breathe' (In-breth'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Inbreathed 
(-brethd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ineeeathing.]  To  infuse  by 
breathing ;  to  inspire.  Coleridge. 

InOjred'  (Tn'brgd'),  a.  Bred  within ;  innate  ;  as,  in- 
bred worth.      "Inbred  sentiments."  Burke. 

In-breed'  (in-bred'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inbeed 
(-bred') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inbreeding.]     [Ci.  Imbeeed.] 

1.  To  produce  or  generate  within.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

To  inbreed  and  cherish  .  .  .  the  seeds  of  virtue.    Milton. 

2.  To  breed  in  and  in.     See  under  Beeed,  v.  i. 
In'bum'ing  (Tn'bfim'Tng),  a.     Burning  within. 

Her  inhuming  wrath  she  gan  abate.  Spenser. 

In'bumt'  (in'bQmt'),  a.     Burnt  in  ;  ineffaceable. 

Her  mbm-nt,  shamefaced  thoughts.        P.  Fletcher. 
InTjurst'  (Tn'bQrsf),  n.    A  bursting  in  or  into. 
Inc  (ink),  n.     A  Japanese  measure  of  length  equal  to 
about  two  and  one  twelfth  yards.     [Written  also  ink.} 

In'ca  (Tn'ka),  n.  (a)  An  emperor  or  monarch  of  Peru 
before,  or  at   the  time  of,  the  Spanish  conquest;   any 
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member  of  this  royal  dynasty,  reputed  to  have  been  de- 
scendants of  the  sun.  (6)  pi.  The  people  governed  by 
the  Incas,  now  represented  by  the  Quichua  tribe. 

Inca  dove  (Zool.),  a  small  dove  (Scardafella  inca), 
native  of  Arizona,  Lower  California,  and  Mexico. 

In-cage'  (Tn-kaj'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Incaged 
(-kajd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incaging  (-ka'jing).]  [Cf. 
Ekcage.]  To  confine  in,  or  as  in,  a  cage;  to  coop  up. 
[Written  also  encage.}     "  Incaged  birds."  Shak. 

In-cage'ment  (-ment),  n.  Confinement  in,  or  as  in,  a 
cage.     lObs.}  Shelton. 

In-cal'cu-la-bll'1-ty  (Tn-kai'kfi-la-bTl'i-ty),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  mcalculable. 

In-cal'CU-la-ble  (in-kSl'kfi-la-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-1-  calculable :  cf.  F.  incalculable.}  Not  capable  of 
being  calculated ;  beyond  calculation  ;  very  great.  —  Tn- 

cal'cu-la-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-cal'cu-la-bly,  adv. 

In'ca-les'cence  (lu'ka-les'sens),  n.  The  state  of  being 
incalescent,  or  of  growing  warm.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'ca-les'cen-cy  (-sen-sy),  n.     Incalescence.        Ray. 

In'ca-les'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  incalescens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  incalescere  to  grow  hot.  See  1st  In-,  and  CaI/Es- 
CENCE.]     Growing  warm  ;  increasing  in  heat. 

In-cam'er-a'tion  (in-kSm'er-a'shtin),  n.  [Pref.  tra- 
in -|-  L.  camera  chamber,  LL.,  also,  jurisdiction:  cf.  F. 
incameration.  It.  incamerazione.}  (R.  C.  Ch.)  The  act 
or  process  of  uniting  lands,  rights,  or  "revenues,  to  the 
ecclesiastical  chamber,  i.  e.,  to  the  pope's  domain. 

In'can  (Tn'kan),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Incas. 

In'can-des'cence  (in'kSn-dgs'sens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  incan- 
descence.} A  white  heat,  or  the  glowing  or  luminous 
whiteness  of  a  body  caused  by  intense  heat. 

In'can-des'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  incandescens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  incandescere  to  become  warm  or  hot ;  pref.  in- 
in  -\-  candescere  to  become  of  a  glittering  whiteness,  to 
become  red  hot,  incho.  fr.  candere  to  be  of  a  glittering 
whiteness  :  cf.  F.  incandescent.  See  Candle.]  White, 
glowing,  or  luminous,  with  intense  heat ;  as,  incandescent 
carbon  or  platinum  ;  hence,  clear  ;  shining ;  brilliant. 

Holy  Scripture  become  resplendent ;  or,  as  one  might  say, 
incandescent  throughout.  /.  Taylor. 

Incandescent  lamp  or  light  (Elec),  a  kind  of  lamp  in 
which  the  light  is  produced  by  a  thin  filament  of  con- 
ducting material,  usually  carbon,  contained  in  a  vacuum, 
and  heated  to  incandescence  by  an  electric  current,  as 
in  the  Edison  lamp ;  —  called  also  incandescence  lamp, 
and  gldwlamp. 

In'ca-nes'cent  (in'ka-nSs'sent),  a.  [L.  incanescens, 
p.  pr.  of  incanescere  to  become  gray.]  Becoming  hoary 
or  gray ;  canescent. 

In-ca'nous  (Tn-ka'nus),  a.  [L.  incanus;  pref.  in-  in 
-|-  canus  hoary.]     (Bot.)  Hoary  with  white  pubescence. 

In'can-ta'Uon  (in'kan-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  incantatio, 
fr.  incantare  to  chant  a  magic  formula  over  one  :  cf.  F. 
incantation.  See  Enchant.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
using  formulas  sung  or  spoken,  with  occult  ceremonies, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  spirits,  producing  enchant- 
ment, or  effecting  other  magical  results  ;  enchantment. 
"  Mysterious  ceremony  and  incantation."  Burke. 

2.  A  formula  of  words  used  as  above. 

In-cant'a-tO-ry  (Tn-kant'a-t6-ry),  a.  Dealing  by  en- 
chantment ;  magical.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-cant'lng.  a.    Enchanting.    \_Obs.}   Sir  T.  Herbert. 

In-can'ton  (in-kSn'tiin),  V.  t.  To  unite  to,  or  form 
into,  a  canton  or  separate  community.  Addison. 

In-ca'pa-bil'1-ty  (in-ka'pa-btl'I-ty),  n.  1.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  incapable ;  incapacity.  Suckling. 

2.  {Law)  Want  of  legal  qualifications,  or  of  legal 
power ;  as,  incapability  of  holding  an  office. 

In-ca'pa-ble  (Tn-ka'pa-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -\-  ca- 
pable :  cf .  F.  incapable,  L.  incapabilis  incomprehensi- 
ble.] 1.  Wanting  in  ability  or  qualification  for  the  pur- 
pose or  end  in  view ;  not  large  enough  to  contain  or  hold ; 
deficient  in  physical  strength,  mental  or  moral  power, 
etc.  ;  not  capable ;  as,  incapable  of  holding  a  certain 
quantity  of  liquid ;  incapable  of  endurance,  of  compre- 
hension, of  perseverance,  of  reform,  etc. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  brought  to  do  or  perform,  be- 
cause morally  strong  or  well  disposed ;  —  used  with  ref- 
erence to  some  evil ;  as,  incapable  of  wrong,  dishonesty, 
or  falsehood. 

3.  Not  in  a  state  to  receive ;  not  receptive ;  not  sus- 
ceptible ;  not  able  to  admit ;  as,  incapable  of  pain,  or 
pleasure ;  incapable  of  stain  or  injury. 

4.  (Law)  Unqualified  or  disqualified,  in  a  legal  sense  ; 
as,  a  man  under  thirty-five  years  of  age  is  incapable  of 
holding  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States ;  a 
person  convicted  on  impeachment  is  thereby  made  inca- 
pable of  holding  an  ofiice  of  profit  or  honor  under  the 
government. 

5.  (Mil.)  As  a  term  of  disgrace,  sometimes  annexed  to 
a  sentence  when  an  officer  has  been  cashiered  and  ren- 
dered incapable  of  serving  his  country. 

^W^  Incapable  is  often  used  elliptically. 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable  of  reasonable  affairs  ?  Sliak. 

Syn.  —Incompetent ;  unfit ;  unable ;  insufficient ;  in- 
adequate ;  deficient ;  disqualified.    See  Incompetent. 

In-ca'pa-ble,  n.  One  who  is  morally  or  mentally 
weak  or  inefficient ;  an  imbecile ;  a  simpleton. 

In-ca'pa-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incapable  ;  incapability. 

In-ca'pa-bly,  adv.     In  an  incapable  manner. 

In'ca-pa'CiOUS  (tn'ka-pa'shiis),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f- 
capacious:  cf.  L.  incapax  incapable.]  Not  capacious ; 
narrow ;  small ;  weak  or  foolish  ;  as,  an  incapacious 
soul.    Bp.  Burnet.  —  In'ca-pa'cious-ness,  n. 

In'ca-pac'1-tate  (m'ka-pas'i-tat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p. 
Incapacitated  (-ta'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incapacita- 
TiNG  (-ta'ting).]  [Pref.  in-  not  +  capacitate.}  1.  To 
deprive  of  capacity  or  natural  power ;  to  disable  ;  to 
render  incapable  or  unfit ;  to  disqualify ;  as,  his  age  in- 
capacitated him^f  or  war. 
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2.  {Law)  To  deprive  of  legal  or  constitutional  requi- 
sites, or  of  abUity  or  competency  for  the  performance  of 
certain  civil  acts ;  to  disqualify. 

It  absolutely  incapacitated  them  from  holding  rank,  office, 
function,  or  property.  Milman. 

In'ca-pac'i-ta'tlon  (in'ka-pas'T-ta'shiin),  n.  The  act 
of  incapacitating  or  state  of  being  incapacitated ;  inca- 
pacity; disqualification.  Burke. 

In'ca-pac'1-ty  (in'ka-pSs'i-tJ),  n. ;  pi.  Incapacities 
(-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  incapacite.}  1.  Want  of  capacity;  lack 
of  physical  or  intellectual  power ;  inability. 

2.  (Law)  Want  of  legal  abUity  or  competency  to  do, 
give,  transmit,  or  receive  something  ;  inability ;  disquali- 
fication ;  as,  the  incapacity  of  minors  to  make  binding 
contracts,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Inability ;  incapability ;  incompetency ;  unfit- 
ness ;  disqualification ;  disability. 

In-cap'SU-Iate  (in-kap'sii-lat),  V.  t.  (Physiol.)  To  in- 
close completely,  as  in  a  membrane. 

In-Cap'SU-la'tion  (-la'shun),  ».  (Physiol.)  The  proc- 
ess of  becoming,  or  the  state  or  condition  of  being,  in- 
capsulated  ;  as,  incnpsulation  of  the  ovum  in  the  uterus. 

In-car'cer-ate  (Tn-kar'ser-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
caecerated  (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incaeceeatino 
(-a'ting).]  [Pref.  in-  in+L-  carceratus,  p.  p.  of  car- 
cerare  to  imprison,  fr.  career  prison.]  1.  To  imprison ; 
to  confine  in  a  jaU.  or  prison. 

2.  To  confine  ;  to  shut  up  or  inclose;  to  hem  in. 

Incarceratdd  hernia  (Med.),  hernia  in  which  the  constric- 
tion can  not  be  easily  reduced. 

In-car'cer-ate  (-at)^a.     Imprisoned.       Dr.  H.  More, 

In-car'cer-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.    [Cf.  F.  incarceration.} 

1.  The  act  of  confining,  or  the  state  of  being  confined  ; 
imprisonment.  Glanvill. 

2.  (Med.)  (a)  Formerly,  strangulation,  as  in  hernia. 
(6)  A  constriction  of  the  hernial  sac,  rendering  it  'rre- 
duciblC;  but  not  great  enough  to  cause  strangulation. 

In-car'cer-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.     One  who  incarcerates. 

In-cam'(in-karn'),  ?;.  Z,  [GLY.  incomer.  SeelNCAB- 
NATE.]     To  cover  or  invest  with  flesh.     [R.}    Wiseman. 

In-oarn',  v.  i.     To  develop  flesh.     [R.}  Wiseman. 

In-car'na-dine  (In-kar'na-dTn),  a.  [F.  incarnadin. 
It.  incarnatino ;  L.  pref.  in-  in  ~\-  caro,  caiiids,  flesh.  Cf. 
Carnation,  Incarnate.]  Flesh-colored ;  of  a  carnation 
or  pale  red  color.     [Obs.}  Lovelace. 

In-car'na-dine,  v.  t.    To  dye  red  or  crimson. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?    No;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 

Making  the  green  one  red.  Shale 

In-car'nate  (in-kar'ntt),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not -^  camate.} 
Not  in  the  flesh ;  spiritual.     [Obs.} 

I  fear  nothing  .  .  .  that  devil  carnate  or  incama*"  can  fairly 
do.  Richardson. 

In-car'nate,  a.     [L.  incamatus,  p.  p.  of  incarnare  to 
incarnate,  pref.  in-  in  -\-  caro,  carnis,  flesh.     See  Car- 
nal.]    1.  Invested  vrith   flesh ;   embodied  in  a  human 
nature  and  form ;  united  with,  or  having,  a  human  body. 
Here  shalt  thou  sit  incarnate.  Milton. 

He  represents  the  emperor  and  his  wife  as  two  devils  incarnate, 
sent  into  the  world  for  the  destruction  of  mankind.  Jortin. 

2.  Flesh-colored;  rosy;  red.     [Obs.}  Holland. 

In-car'nate  (-nat),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incaenated 

(-na-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incaenating  (-na-ting).]     To 
clothe  with  flesh ;   to  embody  in  flesh ;  to   invest,  as 
spirits,  ideals,  etc.,  with  a  human  form  or  nature. 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute. 
That  to  the  height  of  deity  aspired.  Milton. 

In-car'nate,  v.  i.  To  form  flesh ;  to  granulate,  as  a 
wound.     [R.} 

Rly  uncle  Toby's  wound  was  nearly  well — 'twas  just  begin- 
ning to  incarnate.  Sterne. 

In'car-na'tion  (Tn'kar-na'shiin),  n.  [F.  incarnation^ 
LL.  incarnatio.}  1.  The  act  of  clothing  with  flesh,  or 
the  state  of  being  so  clothed  ;  the  act  of  taking,  or  being 
manifested  in,  a  human  body  and  nature. 

2.  (Theol.)  The  union  of  the  second  person  of  the 
Godhead  with  manhood  in  Christ. 

3.  An  incarnate  form ;  a  personification ;  a  manifesta- 
tion ;  a  reduction  to  apparent  form ;  a  striking  exempli- 
fication in  person  or  act. 

She  is  a  new  incarnation  of  some  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

Jeffrey. 
The  very  incarnation  of  selfishness.    F.  W.  Robertson. 

4.  A  rosy  or  red  color  ;  flesh  color  ;  carnation.    [06*.] 

5.  (Med. )  The  process  of  healing  wounds  and  filing 
the  part  with  new  flesh ;  granulation. 

In-car'na-tive  (Tn-kar'na-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  incarnatif.} 
Causing  new  flesh  to  grow ;  healing  ;  regenerative.  —  n. 
An  incarnative  medicine. 

In-car'nl-fl-ca'tion  (-ni-fT-ka'shiin),  n.  [See  Incar- 
nation, and  -FT.]  The  act  of  assuming,  or  state  of  being 
clothed  with,  flesh ;  incarnation. 

In-case'  (In-kas'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incased  (-kasf) ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Incasing.]  [F.  encaisser ;  pref.  en-  (L. 
in)  -j-  caisse  case.  See  Case  a  box,  and  cf .  Encase,  En- 
chase.] To  inclose  in  a  ease;  to  inclose;  to  cover  or 
surround  with  something  solid. 

Rich  plates  of  gold  the  folding  doors  incase.       Pope. 

In-case'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf .  Casement.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  inclosing  with  a  case,  or  the  state  of 
being  incased. 

2.  That  which  forms  a  case,  covering,  or  inclosure. 

In-cask'  (Tn-kask'),  v.  t.  To  cover  with  a  casque  or 
as  with  a  casque.  Sherwood 

In-cas'tel-la'ted  (Tn-k3s'tel-la'ted),  a.  Confined  o/ 
inclosed  in  a  castle. 

In-cas'telled  (-tSld),  a.     (Far.)  Hoofbound.      Cto66. 

In-cat'e-na'tion  (Tn-kSt'e-na'shiin),  n.  [LL.  incate- 
natio  ;  L.  pref.  in-  in  -)-  catena  chain.  See  Enchain.] 
The  act  of  linking  together ;~  enchaining.  [R-}  Goldsmith. 

In-cau'tion  (Tn-ka'shiin),  n.   Want  of  caution.   Pope. 

In-cau'tions  (-shus),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  cautious  ■ 
cf.  L.  incautus.}     Not  cautious  ;   not  circumspect;  not 
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dttendiug  to  the  circumstances  on  wliich  safety  and  in- 
terest depend ;  heedless  ;  careless ;  as,  au  incautious  step ; 
an  incautious  remark. 

You  .  .  .  incautious  tread 

On  lire  with  faithless  embers  overspread.      Francis. 

His  rhetorical  expressions  may  easily  captivate  any  incautious 
reader.  JCeill. 

Syn.  —  Unwary  ;    indiscreet ;   inconsiderate ;   impru- 
dent ;  impolitic  ;  careless ;  heedless ;  thoughtless. 
—  In-cau'Uous-ly,  adv._—  In-cau'tious-ness,  re. 

In'ca-va'ted  (Tn'ka-va'ted),  a.  [L.  incavatus,  p.  p.  of 
incavare  to  make  hollow  ;  pref .  in-  in  +  cavare  to  hol- 
low out,  fr.  caviis  hollow.]  Made  hollow ;  bent  round  or  in. 

In'ca-va'tion  (Tn'ka-va'shJln),  re.  Act  of  making  hol- 
low ;  also,  a  liollow ;  an  excavation  ;  a  depression. 

In-caved'  (Tn-kavd'),  a.  [Pref.  in-  in  +  cave.  Cf. 
Encave,  Incavated.]     Inclosed  in  a  cave. 

In-cav'erned  (Tn-kSv'ernd).  a.  Inclosed  or  shut  up 
as  in  a  cavern.  Drayton. 

In-ced'ing-ly  (Tn-sedTng-ly),  adv.  [L.  incedere  to 
■walk  majestically.]     Majestically,     [i?.]  C.  Bronte. 

In'ce-leb'ri-ty  (in'se-leb'ri-ty),  n.  Waut  of  celeb- 
rity or  distinction  ;  obscurity,     [ii.]  Coleridge. 

in-cend'  (Tn-seud'),  V.  t.  [L.  incendere,  incensum,  to 
kindle,  burn.  See  Incense  to  inflame.]  To  inflame  ;  to 
excite.     [06*.]  Marston. 

In-cen'di-a-rism  (Tn-sen'di-a-rlz'm),  n.  [From  In- 
cendiary.] The  act  or  practice  of  maliciously  setting 
fires ;  arson. 

In-cen'dl-a-ry  (-fi-ry ;  277),  re.  /  pi.  Incendiaries 
(-rlz).  \Jj.incendiarius :  ct.V.incendiaire.  See  Incense 
to  inflame.]  1.  Any  person  who  maliciously  sets  fire  to 
a  building  or  other  valuable  property. 

2.    A  person  who  excites  or  inflames  factions,  and 
promotes  quarrels  or  sedition  ;  an  agitator  ;  an  exciter. 
Several  cities  .  .  .  drove  them  out  as  incendiaries.     Bentley. 

In-cen'di-a-ry,  a.  [L.  incendiarius,  fr.  incendium  a 
■fire,  conflagration:  cf.  F.  incendiaire.  See  Incense  to 
inflame.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  incendiarism,  or  the 
malicious  burning  of  valuable  property ;  as,  incendiary 
material ;  an  incendiary  crime. 

2.  Tending  to  excite  or  inflame  factions,  sedition,  or 
,  ^luarrel ;  inflammatory ;  seditious.  Paley. 

Incendiary  shell,  a  bombshell.    See  Caecass,  4. 

In-Cen'dl-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  incendiosus  burning,  hot.] 
Promoting  faction  or  contention  ;  seditious ;  inflamma- 
■tory.     \_Obs.']    5acon.  —  In-cen'di-OUS-ly ,  adf .  [Oii.] 

In-cen'sant  (-sant),  a.  [See  Incense  to  angei-.] 
(Her.)  A  modern  term  applied  to  animals  (as  a  boar) 
when  borne  as  raging,  or  ^ith  furious  aspect. 

In'cen-sa'tlon  (in'sen-sa'shtin),  n.  (iJ.  C.  Ch.)  The 
offering  of  incense.     [iJ.]  Encyc.  Brit. 

In-cense'  (In-sgns'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Incensed 
(-sSnsf) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incensino.]  [L.  incensus,  p.  p. 
of  incendere  ;  pref.  in-  in  -f-  the  root  of  candere  to  glow. 
See  Candle.]  1.  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  inflame  ;  to  kindle  ; 
to  burn.     [Ois.] 

Twelve  Trojan  princes  wait  on  thee,  and  labor  to  incense 

Thy  glorious  heap  of  funeral.  Chapman. 

2.  To  inflame  with  anger ;  to  enkindle ;  to  flre  ;  to 
incite ;  to  provoke  ;  to  heat ;  to  madden. 

The  people  are  incensed  against  Mm,  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  enrage  ;  exasperate  ;  provoke ;  anger ;  irri- 
tate ;  heat ;  fire ;  instigate. 

In'cense  (in'sens),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Incensed 
{-sSnst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incensing.]  [LL.  incensare : 
cf.  F.  encenser.  See  Incense,  n.]  1.  To  offer  incense 
to.     See  Encense.     [Ofc.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  perfume  with,  or  as  with,  incense.  "Incensed 
with  wanton  sweets."  Marston. 

In'cense  (in'sSns),  re.  [OE.  encens,  F.  eneens,  L.  in- 
censum,  fr.  incensus,  p.  p.  of  incendere  to  burn.  See 
Incense  to  inflame.]  1.  The  perfume  or  odors  exhaled 
from  spices  and  gums  ■when  burned  in  celebrating  re- 
ligious rites  or  as  an  offering  to  some  deity. 

A  thick  cloud  of  incense  went  up.    Ezek.  viii.  11. 

2.  The  materials  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
perfume  when  burned,  as  fragrant  gums,  spices,  frank- 
incense, etc. 

Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took  either  of  them  his 
•censer,  and  put  fire  therein,  and  put  incense  thereon.     Xev.  x.  X. 

3.  Also  used  figuratively. 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride, 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse's  flame.  Gray. 

Incense  tree,  the  name  of  several  balsamic  trees  of  the 
genus  Bursera  (or  Idea)  mostly  tropical  American.    The 

fum  resin  is  used  for  incense.  In  Jamaica  tlie  Chryso- 
ilanus  [caco,  a  tree  related  to  the  pliuns,  is  called  n're- 
cense  tree.  —  Incense  wood,  the  fragrant  wood  of  the  trop- 
ical American  tree  Bursera  heptapliylla. 

In'cense-breath'ing  (-breth'Tng),  a.  Breathing  or 
•exhaling  incense.     ^^ Incense-breathing  ■mom."        Gray. 

In-censed'  (Tn-sSnst'),  a.     1.  Angered ;  enraged. 

2.  {Her.)  Represented  as  enraged,  as  any  wild  crea- 
ture depicted  with  fire  issuing  from  mouth  and  eyes, 

In-cense'ment  (Tn-sSns'ment),  re.  Fury;  rage ;  heat; 
exasperation ;  as,  implacable  incensement.  Shak. 

In-cen'ser  (-sSn'ser),  re.    One  who  instigates  or  incites. 

In-cen'Slon  (Tn-sCn'shun),  re.  [L.  incensio.  See  In- 
cense to  inflame.]  The  act  of  kindling,  or  the  state  of 
being  kindled  or  on  fire.  Bacon. 

In-cen'slve  (-siv),  a.  Tending  to  excite  or  provoke  ; 
inflammatory.  Barrow. 

In-cen'sor  (-ser),  re.  [L.]  A  kindler  of  anger  or  en- 
mity ;  an  inciter. 

In-cen'so-ry  (-sS-rJ  ;  277),  re.  ;  pi.  Incensories  (-rTz) 
[LL.  incensorium :  ct.  F.  encensoir.  See  2d  Incense, 
and  cf.  Censer.]  The  vessel  in  which  incense  is  burned 
and  oftered  ;  a  censer  ;  a  thurible.     [i2.]  Evelyn. 

In-cen'sur-a-ble  (-shur-a-b'l ;  135),  u.  [Pref.  in-  iiot 
+  censurable:  cf.  F.  incensurnble.']  Not  censurable. 
Dr.  T.  Dwight.  —  In-cen'sur-a-bly,  adv. 

In-cen'ter  (-ter),  n.  (Geom.)  The  center  of  the  circle 
anscribed  in  a  triangle. 


In-cen'tlve  (Tn-s8n'tTv),  a.  [L.  incenCivus,  from  inci- 
nere  to  strike  up  or  set  the  tune  ;  pref.  ire-  -|-  canere  to 
sing.  See  Enchant,  Chant.]  1.  Inciting ;  encouraging 
or  moving ;  rousing  to  action  ;  stimulative. 

Competency  is  the  most  incentive  to  industri'.    Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Serving  to  kindle  or  set  on  fire.     [i2.] 
Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  of  fire.        Milton. 

In-cen'ti've,  n.  [L.  incentivum.']  That  which  moves 
or  influences  the  mind,  or  operates  on  the  passions  ;  that 
which  incites,  or  has  a  tendency  to  incite,  to  determina- 
tion or  action  ;  that  which  prompts  to  good  or  ill ;  mo- 
tive ;  spur ;  as,  the  love  of  money,  and  the  desire  of 
promotion,  are  two  powerful  incentives  to  action. 

The  greatest  obstacles,  the  greatest  terrors  that  come  in  their 
way,  are  so  fs^.r  from  making  tliL-ni  quit  the  work  they  had  begun, 
that  they  rather  prove  incentives  to  tliem  to  go  ou  in  it.       iiouth. 

Syn.  —  Motive  ;  spur ;  stimulus ;  incitement ;  encour- 
agement ;  inducement ;  hifluence. 

In-cen'tlve-ly,  adv.     Incitingly  ;  encouragingly. 

In-cep'tion  (-sgp'shtin),  re.  [L.  inceptio,  fr.  incipere 
to  begin  ;  pref.  i»-  in  -\-  capere  to  take.     See  Capable.] 

1.  Beginning  ;  commencement ;  initiation.        Bacon. 
Marked  with  vivacity  of  inception^  apathy  of  progress,  and  pre- 

matureness  of  decay.  Kaivle. 

2.  Reception  ;  a  taking  in.     [i?.]  Poe. 

In-cep'tive  (-ttv),  a.  Beginning  ;  expressing  or  indi- 
cating beginning  ;  as,  an  inceptive  proposition  ;  an  incej)- 
tive  verb,  which  expresses  the  beginning  of  action ;  — 
called  also  inchoative.  —  In-cep'tive-ly,  adv. 

In-cep'ti've,  n.     An  inceptive  word,  phrase,  or  clause. 

In-cep'tor  (-ter),  re.  [L.]  1.  A  beginner  ;  one  in  the 
rudiments.  Johnson. 

2.  One  who  is  on  the  point  of  taking  the  degree  of 
master  of  arts  at  an  English  university.  Walton. 

In'cer-a'tion  (Tn'ser-a'shun),  n.  [L.  incerare  to  smear 
with  wax ;  pref.  in-  in  -|-  cerare  to  wax,  fr.  cera  wax  :  cf. 
F.  inceraiion.']  The  act  of  smearing  or  covering  with 
wax.  B.  Jonson. 

In-cer'a-tlve  (Tn-ser'a-tTv),  a.  Cleaving  or  sticking 
like  wax.  Cotgrave. 

In-cer'tain  (in-ser'tTn),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -(-  certain: 
ci.  F.  incertain,  Jj.  incertus.  See  Certain.]  Uncertain; 
doubtful;  unsteady.     lObs.l — In-cer'tain-ly,  arft". 

Very  questionable  and  of  incertain  truth.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-cer'taln-ty  (-tf),ji.     Uncertainty.     lObs.^    Shak. 

In-cer'ti-tude  (-tl-tud),  re.  [Cf.  P.  incertitude,  LL. 
incertitudo,  fr.  L.  incertus.  See  Incertain.]  Uncer- 
tainty ;  doubtfulness ;  doubt. 

The  incertitude  and  instability  of  this  life.    Holland. 
He  fails  .  .  .  from  mere  incertitude  or  irresolution.    I.  Taylor. 

11  In-cer'tum  (-tiim),  a.  [L.]  Doubtful ;  not  of  defi- 
nite form. 

Opus  incertum  (Anc.  Arch.),  a  kind  of  masonry  em- 
ployed in  building  walls,  in  which  the  stones  were  not 
squared  nor  laid  in  courses ;  rubblework. 

In-ces'sa-ble  (Tn-sSs'sar-b'l),  a.  [L.  incessabilis  ;  pref. 
in-  not  -f-  cessare  to  cease.]  Unceasing ;  continual. 
[06s.]    Shelton.—tn.-ctS'sa.-my,  adv.     [Ofe.] 

In-ces'san-cy  (-san-sy),  re.  [From  Incessant.]  The 
quality  of  being  incessant ;  imintermitted  continuance  ; 
unceasingness.  Dr.  T.  Dwight. 

In-ces'sant  (-sant),  a.     [L.  incessans,  -antis ;   pref. 
in-  not  -)-  cessare  to  cease  :  cf.  F.  incessant.    See  Cease.] 
Continuing  or  following  without   interruption;  unceas- 
ing ;   unintermitted  ;   uninterrupted  ;  continual ;  as,  in- 
cessant rains ;  incessant  clamors ;  incessant  pain,  etc. 
Against  the  castle  gate, 
.  .  .  Which  with  incessant  force  and  endless  hate, 
They  batter'd  day  and  night  and  entrance  did  await.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Unceasing ;  uninterrupted  ;  unintermitted  ;  un- 
remitting ;  ceaseless ;  continual ;  constant ;  perpetual. 

In-ces'sant-ly,  adv.  Unceasingly  ;  continually.  Shak. 

In-Ces'slon  (in-sesh'un),  re.  [L.  incedere,  incessum, 
to  walk.]  Motion  on  foot ;  progress  in  walking.  [OJi.] 
The  incession  or  local  motion  of  animals.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
_  In'cest  (In'sest),  re.  [P.  inceste,  L.  incestum  unchas- 
tity,  incest,  fr.  incestus  unchaste  ;  pref.  in-  not  -\-  castus 
chaste.  See  Chaste.]  The  crime  of  cohabitation  or  sex- 
ual commerce  between  persons  related  within  the  degrees 
wherein  marriage  is  prohibited  by  law.  Sliak. 

Spiritual  Incest.  (.Eccl.  Law)  (a)  The  crime  of  cohabita- 
tion committed  between  persons  who  have  a  spiritual 
alliance  by  means  of  baptism  or  confirmation.  (6)  Tlie 
act  of  a  vicar,  or  other  beneficiary,  who  holds  two  bene- 
fices, the  one  depending  on  the  collation  of  the  other. 

In-ces'tU-0U3  (Tn-ses'tiS-iis ;  135),  a.  [L.  incestuosus : 
cf.  F.  incestneux.']  Guilty  of  incest ;  involving,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  crime  of  incest ;  as,  an  incestuous  person 
or  connection.  Shak. 

E'er  you  reach  to  this  incestuous  love. 
You  must  divine  and  human  rights  remove.    Dryden. 

—  In-ces'tu-ous-ly,  adv.  — In-ces'tu-ous-ness,  re. 

Inch  (inch),  re.  [Gael.  ?'?w'.?.]  An  island  ;  —  often 
used  in  the  names  of  small  islands  oft'  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, as  in  Inchco\m,  /?ic/(keith,  etc.     [Scot.l 

Inch,  re.  [OE.  incite,  unche,  AS.  yncc,  L.  micia  the 
twelfth  part,  inch,  ounce.  See  Ounce  a  weight.]  1.  A 
measure  of  length,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  foot,  commonly 
subdivided  into  halves, quarters,  eighths,  sixteentlis,  etc., 
as  among  mechanics.  It  v/as  also  formerly  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  called  lines,  and  originally  into  three  parts, 
called  barleycorns,  its  length  being  snpposi'd  to  liave 
been  determined  from  throe  grains  of  barley  placed  end 
to  end  lengthwise.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  a  prime 
('),  composed  of  twelve  seconds  ("),  as  in  the  duodecinml 
system  of  arithmetic. 

12  seconds  (")  make  1  inch  or  prime.  12  i'lirAe.f  or  primes  ('J 
make  1  fool.  IS.  (lrvenlef{t. 

{[Sir*  The  meter,  the  accepted  scientific  standard  of 
lengtli,  equals  ,'il).37  inches  ;  the  inch  is  equal  to  2.54  cen- 
timeters.   See  Metric  system,  and  Meter. 


2.  A  small  distance  or  degree,  whether  of  time  ot 
space ;  hence,  a  critical  moment. 

Beldame,  I  think  we  watched  you  at  an  inch.       Shak, 

By  inches,  by  slow  degrees,  gradually.—  Inch  of  candle. 
See  under  Candle.  —  Inches  of  pressure,  usually,  the  pres- 
sure indicated  by  so  many  inches  of  a  mercury  column, 
as  on  a  steam  gauge.  —  Inch  of  water.  See  under  Water. 
—  Miners'  inch  (Hydraulic  Mining),  a  unit  for  the  meas- 
urement of  water.  See  Inch  of  water,  under  Water. 

Inch  (Inch),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Inched  (Tncht)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  INCHINQ.]  1.  To  drive  by  inches,  or  small 
degrees.     [iS.] 

He  gets  too  far  into  the  soldier's  grace 

Aud  inches  out  my  master.  Ih-yden. 

2.  To  deal  out  by  inches  ;  to  give  sparingly.     [Jf.] 

Inch,  V.  i.  To  advance  or  retire  by  inches  or  small 
degrees  ;  to  move  slowly. 

With  slow  puces  measures  back  the  field, 

And  inches  to  the  walls.  Dryden. 

Inch,  a.  Measuring  an  inch  in  any  dimension,  whether 
length,  breadth,  or  thickness ;  — used  in  composition ;  as, 
a  tv/o-inch  cable  ;  a  ioui-inch  plank. 
Inch  stuff,  boards,  etc. ,  sawed  cne  inch  thick. 

In-cham'bei'  (Tn-cham'ber),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
chameered  (-herd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inchamberinb.] 
[Pref.  in-  in  -j-  chamber:  cf.  OF.  enchambrer.']  To  lodge 
in  a  chamber.     IB.']  Sherwood. 

In-Change'a-bil'i-ty  (Tn-chanj'a-btl'i-ty),  re.  Un- 
changeableuess.     lObs.']  Kenrick. 

In-chant'  (in-chanf),  V.  i.     See  Enchant. 

In-char'i-ta-ble  (Tn-ch5r'i-ta-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inchar- 
itahle.']   Uncharitable  ;  unfeeling.    [Ois.]  Shak. 

In-char'i-ty  (-tj^),  re.  [Cf.  F.  incharite.]  Want  of 
charity.     [Oft.s.]  Evelyn. 

!n-chase'  (Tn-chas'),  v.  t.    See  Enchase. 

In-Chas'tl-ty  (in-chas'ti-ty),  re.  [Pref.  in-  not  -|- 
chastily :  ci.F.  inchastete.']   Unchastity.  [06s.]  Milton. 

Inched  (incht),  a.  Having  or  measuring  (so  many) 
inches  ;  as,  a  four-inched  bridge.  Shak. 

In-chest'  (in-chSsf),  v.  t.    To  put  into  a  chest. 

Inch'i-pin  (inch'I-piu),  n.    See  Inchpin. 

Ineh'meal'  (-mel'),  re.  [See  Meal  a  part,  and  cf. 
Piecemeal.]    A  piece  an  inch  long. 

By  inchmeal,  by  small  degrees ;  by  inches.  Shak, 

Ineh'meal',  adv.    Little  by  little  ;  gradually. 

In^ChO-ate  (In'k6-at),  a.  [L.  inchoatus,  better  incoha- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  incohare  to  begin.]  Recently,  or  just,  be- 
gun ;  beginning ;  incipient ;  partially  but  not  fully  in 
existence  or  operation  ;  existing  in  its  elements ;  incom- 
plete. —  In'cho-ate-ly,  adv. 

Neither  a  substance  perfect,  nor  a  substance  inchoate.    JRaleigh. 

In'chO-ate  (-at'),  v.  t.  To  begin.   [06s.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

In'ChO-a'tion  (in'ko-a'shun),  re.  [L.  inchoaiio,  inco- 
hatio.']    Act  of  beginning  ;  commencement ;  inception. 

The  setting  on  foot  some  of  those  arts,  in  those  parts,  would 
be  looked  ou  as  the  first  inchoatiun  of  them.  Sir  M.  Bale. 

It  is  now  in  actual  progress,  from  the  rudest  inclwaiion  to  the 
most  elaborate  finislung.  1.  Taylor. 

In-Cho'a-tl'VO  (in-ko'a-tTv  ;  277),  a.  [L.  inchoativut, 
incohativus :  cf.  F.  inchoatif.']  Expressing  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  beginning ;  inceptive  ;  as,  an  inchoative  verb. 
"  Some  inchoative  or  imperfect  rays."  W.  Montagu.  — 
n.    An  inchoative  verb.    See  Inceptive. 

Inch'pin  (inch'pTn),  n.  [Written  also  inchipin, 
inche-pinne,  inne-pinne.'}  [Cf.  Gael,  inne,  innidh, 
bowel,  entrail.]     The  sweetbread  of  a  deer.      Cotgrave. 

Inch'WOnn'  (-wCrm.'),  re.  (Zool.)  The  larva  of  any 
geometrid  moth.    See  Geometrid. 

In-cic'll-ra-ble  (Tn-sik'li-ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  incicur  not 
tame  ;  pref.  in-  not  -f-  cicur  tame.]    Untamable.     [.R.] 

In-cide'  (Tn-sld'),  v.  t.  [L.  indderej  pref.  in-  in -f- 
caedere  to  cut.  Sec  Concise,  and  cf.  Incic  ]  To  cut; 
to  separate  and  remove ;  to  resolve  or  breali  u^,,  i"  by 
medicines.     [06s.]  Arbutlinnt.  „ 

In'Ci-dence  (Tn'sl-dens),  re.  [Cf. 
F.  incidence.]  1.  A  falling  on  or 
upon ;  an  incident ;  an  event. 
[06s.]  Bp.  /Jail. 

2.  (Physics)  The  direction  in 
which  a  body,  or  a  ray  of  light  or 
heat,  falls  on  any  surface. 

In  equal  incidences  there  is  a  consid- 
erable mequality  of  refractions. 

^'I/•  J.  Kcwton. 

Angle  of  Incidence,  the  angle  which  a  ray  of  light,  or 
the  hue  of  incidence  of  a  body,  falling  on  any  surface, 
makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  that  surface ;  also  for- 
merlv,  the  complement  of  this  angle.  —  Line  of  incidence, 
the  line  in  the  direction  of  which  a  surface  is  struck  by 
a  body,  ray  of  light,  and  the  like. 

In'ci-den-cy  (-dfn-sy), «.    Incidence.     [06s.]     Shak. 

In'ci-dent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  incidens,  -enlis,  p.  pr.  of 
incidcre  to  fall  into  or  upon ;  pref.  in-  in,  on  +  cadere 
to  fall:  cf.  F.  incident.  See  Cadence.]  1.  Falling  or 
striking  upon,  as  a  ray  of  light  upon  a  refletting  surface. 

2.  Coming  or  happening  accidentally ;  not  in  the 
usual  course  of  things ;  not  in  connection  w  ith  the  main 
design  ;  not  according  to  expectation ;  casual ;  fortui- 
tous. 

As  the  ordinary  course  of  common  affairs  is  disposed  of  br 
general  laws,  so  likewise  men's  rarer  incident  necessities  nua 
utilities  should  be  with  special  equity  considered.  Jtooker. 

3.  Liable  to  happen  ;  apt  to  occur ;  befalling  ;  hencei 
naturally  happening  or  appertaining. 

All  chances  incident  to  man's  frail  life.  Milton. 

The  studies  incittpnt  to  his  profession.        Milward. 

4.  (Lafti)  Dependent  upon,  or  appertaining  to,  au- 
otlior  thing,  called  the  principal. 

Incident  proposition  ( l.oijic),  a  proposition  subordinate 
to  another,  ami  int.roduci'd  by  who,  which,  whose,  icAowJ, 
etc.  ;  as,  Julius,  whose  suniame  was  l\isar,  ovovcanib 
Pomiwy.  /.  fValls. 

In'cl-dent,  ».  ICt.  F.  incident.]  1.  That  which  falls 
out  or  takes  place ;  au  event ;  casualty ;  occurrence. 
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2.  That  which  happens  aside  from  the  main  design ;  an 
accidental  or  subordmate  action  or  event. 

No  person,  no  incident,  in  a  play  but  must  be  of  use  to  carry 
on  the  main  design.  Dnjden. 

3.  (Law)  Sometliing  appertaining  to,  passing  with,  or 
depending  on,  another,  called  the  principal.        Tomlins. 

Syn.  —  Circumstance  ;  event ;  fact ;  adventure  ;  con- 
tingency ;  chance  i  accident ;  casualty.    See  Event. 

In'cl-den'tal  (in'si-dSn'tal),  a.  Happening,  as  an 
occasional  event,  without  regularity  ;  coming  without 
design ;  casual ;  accidental ;  hence,  not  of  prime  con- 
cern ;  subordinate  ;  collateral ;  as,  an  incidental  conver- 
sation ;  an  incidental  occurrence  ;   incidental  e-xpenses. 

By  some,  religious  duties  .  .  .  appear  to  be  regarded  ...  as 
an  incidental  business.  Jiogers. 

Syn.  —  Accidental ;   casual ;    fortuitous ;   contingent ; 
chance  ;  accessory ;  collateral.    See  Accidental. 
—  In-cl-den'tal-ly,  adv.  —  In'cl-den'tal-ness,  n. 

I  treat  either  purposely  or  incidottalhj  of  colors.    JSoyle. 

In'Ci-den'tal,  n.  An  incident ;  that  which  is  inciden- 
tal ;  esp.,  in  the  plural,  an  aggregate  of  subordinate  or 
incidental  items  not  particularized ;  as,  the  expense  of 
tuition  and  incidentals.  Pope. 

In'cl-dent-ly  (Tn'si-dgnt-ly),  adv.  Incidentally.  [06«.] 

In-cin'er-a-ble  (in-slu'er-a^b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
incinerated  or  reduced  to  ashes.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-cln'er-ate  (in-sln'er-at),  a.  [LL.  incinerafus,  p. 
p.  of  incinerare  to  incinerate  ;  L.  pref.  in-  in  -\-  cinis, 
cineris,  ashes.]  Reduced  to  ashes  by  burning;  thor- 
oughly consumed.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

bi-cin'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incinekated 

(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iNCiNERAriNG  (-a'ting).]     To 
burn  to  ashes ;  to  consume  ;  to  burn.  Bacon. 

It  is  the  fire  only  that  incinei'ates  bodies.         Boyle. 
In-Cln'er-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.    [LL.  incineratio :  cf.  F. 
incineraiion.~]    The  act  of  incinerating,  or  the  state  of 
being  incinerated ;  cremation. 
The  phenix  kind. 
Of  whose  incineration. 
There  riseth  a  new  creation.  Skelton. 

In-clp'1-ence  (-sip'i-eus),  1  n.    [LL.  indpientia.']   Be- 

In-clp'1-en-cy  (-en-sy),  )  ginning ;  commencement ; 
incipient  state. 

In-Cip'i-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  incipiens,  p.  pr.  of  incipera 
to  begin.  See  Inception.]  Beginning  to  be,  or  to  show 
itself  ;  commencing ;  initial ;  as,  the  incipient  stage  of  a 
fever  ;  incipient  light  of  day.  —  In-clp'l-ent-ly,  adv. 

In-cir'cle  (In-ser'k'l),  v.  i.    See  Encikcle. 

In-cir'Clet  (-klSt),  n.  [Cf.  Encikclet.]  A  small  cir- 
cle.    \_Obs.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In-cir'CUm-Scrip'ti-Me  (-kum-skrip'ti-b'l),  a.  [Pref. 
in-  not  -|-  circumscriptible  :  cf.  LL.  incircumscriptibilis.'] 
Incapable  of  being  circumscribed  or  limited.      Cranmer. 

In-cir'cum-scrip'tlon  (-shiin),  re.  Condition  or  qual- 
ity of  being  incircumscriptible  or  limitless.   Jer.  Taylor. 

In-Gir'cum-Spect  (Tn-ser'kQm-spSkt),  a.  [Pref.  in- 
not-\- circumspect.^  Not  circumspect;  heedless;  care- 
less ;  reckless  ;  impolitic.  Tyndale. 

In-Clr'CUm-spec'tion  (-spSk'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  incir- 
conspection.J     Want  of  circumspection.     Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-Cise' (in-siz'),  w.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Incised  (-sizd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incising.]  [L.  incisus,  p.  p.  of  incidere 
to  incise  :  cf.  F.  inciser.  See  Incide.]  1.  To  cut  in  or 
into  with  a  sharp  instrument ;  to  carve  ;  to  engrave. 

I  on  thy  grave  this  epitaph  incise.  T.  Carew. 

2.  To  cut,  gash,  or  wound  with  a  sharp  instrument ; 
to  cut  off. 

In-Cised'  (lu-slzd'),  a.    1.  Cut  in; 
carved;  engraved. 

2.  (Bot.)   Tlaving   deep   and   sharp 
notches  -.a  a  leaf  or  a  petaiV    • 

la-Clsely  (in-sis1i?),  adv.     In  an 
incised  manner. 

In-ci'Sion  (lu-sTzh'iin),  n.     [L.   in- 
cisio :    cf.  F.    incision.    See   Incise.] 

1.  The  act  of  incising,  or  "cutting 
into  a  substance.  Afilton. 

2.  That  which  is  produced  by  incis- 
ing ;  the  separation  of  the  parts  of  any  substance  made 
by  a  cutting  or  pointed  instrument ;  a  cut ;  a  gash. 

3.  Separation  or  solution  of  viscid  matter  by  medi- 
cines.    [Obs.'] 

In-Ci'slve  (in-sl'stv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  incisif.']  1.  Having 
the  quality  of  incising,  cutting,  or  penetrating,  as  with  a 
sharp  instrument ;  cutting  ;  hence,  sharp ;  acute ;  sar- 
castic;  biting.     "  An  trecmfe,  high  voice."         G.  Eliot. 

And  her  incisive  smile  accrediting 

That  treason  of  false  witness  in  my  blush.     Mrs.  Browning. 

2.  (,Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  incisors;  incisor; 
as,  the  incisive  bones,  the  premaxillaries. 

In-ci'sor  (in-si'zer ;  277),  re.  [NL.]  {Anat.)  One  of 
the  teeth  in  front  of  the  canines  in  either  jaw;  an  inci- 
sive tooth.    See  Tooth. 

In-ci'sor,  a.  Adapted  for  cutting;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  incisors ;  incisive ;  as,  the  incisor  nerve ;  an  in- 
cisor foramen ;  an  incisor  tooth. 

In-Ci'SO-ry  (Tn-sl'so-rj^),  a.  Having  the  quality  of  cut- 
ting ;  incisor ;  incisive. 

In-ciS'ure  (in-sTzh'iSr ;  277),  re.  [L.  incisura  :  cf.  F. 
incisure^    A  cut ;  an  incision ;  a  gash.  Derham. 

lu-cit'ant  (Tn-s!'tant),  a.  [L.  incitans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
otinciiare.     See  Incite.]     Inciting ;  stimulating. 

In-olt'ant,  re.  That  wliich  incites;  an  inciting  agent 
or  cause ;  a  stimulant.  E.  Darwin. 

In'cl-ta'tion  (In'si-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  incitaiio :  cf .  F. 
incitation.J     1.  The  act  of  inciting  or  moving  to  action. 

2.  That  which  incites  to  action  ;  that  which  rouses  or 
prompts ;  incitement ;  motive ;  incentive. 

The  noblest  incitation  to  honest  attempts.         Tatler. 

In-Olt'a-tive  (In-sI'tA-tlv),  re.  A  provocative  ;  an  incl- 
tont ;  a  stimulant.     [iJ.]  Jervas, 


In-cite'  (Tn-slf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Incited  (-sI'tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  Sivb.n.  Inciting.]  [L.  indtare;  pref.  ire-  in  -(- 
citare  to  rouse,  stir  up :  cf.  P.  inciter.  See  Cite.]  To 
move  to  action ;  to  stir  up ;  to  rouse ;  to  spur  or  urge  on. 

Antiochus,  when  he  incited  Prusias  to  join  in  war,  set  before 

him  the  greatness  of  the  Romans.  Bacon. 

No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Excite ;  stimulate  ;  instigate  ;  spur ;  goad  ; 
arouse ;  move ;  urge ;  rouse ;  provoke ;  encourage  ; 
prompt ;  animate.    See  Excite. 

In-cite'ment   (Tn-sit'ment),   re.     [Cf.  F.   incitement.'] 

1.  The  act  of  inciting. 

2.  That  which  incites  the  mind,  or  moves  to  action  ; 
motive  ;  incentive ;  impulse.  Burke. 

From  the  long  records  of  a  distant  age. 

Derive  incitements  to  renew  thy  rage.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Motive  ;  incentive  ;  spur ;  stimulus ;  impulse ; 
encouragement. 

In-Cit'er  (In-sit'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  in- 
cites. 

In-cit'ing-ly,  adv.     So  as  to  incite  or  stimulate. 

In-Ci'tO-mo'tor  (Tn-si'tS-mo'ter),  a.  [L.  incilus  in- 
cited +  E.  motor.']  (Physiol.)  Inciting  to  motion;  — 
applied  to  that  action  which,  in  the  case  of  muscular 
motion,  commences  in  the  nerve  centers,  and  expites  the 
muscles  to  contraction.     Opposed  to  excito-motor. 

In-ci'tO-mo'tO-ry  (-mo'to-ry),  a.  (Physiol.)  Incito- 
motor. 

In-civ'll  (Tn-siv'il),  a.  [L.  incivilis  ;  pref.  in-  not  + 
civilis  c'ml:  ct.'F.incivil.']  Uncivil ;  rude.   [Obs.]  Shak. 

In'ci-vil'i-ty  (Tn'si-vtl'i-ty)^ n. ; pi.  Incivilities  (-tiz). 
[L.  incivilitas :  cf.  P.  incivilite.]  1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  uncivil ;  want  of  courtesy ;  rudeness  of  manner ; 
impoliteness.  Shak.     Tillotson. 

2.  Any  act  of  rudeness  or  ill  breeding. 

Uncomely  jests,  loud  talking  and  jeering,  which,  in  civil  ac- 
count, are  called  indecencies  and  incivilities.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Want  of  civilization ;  a  state  of  rudeness  or  barba- 
rism.    [iJ.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Syn.  —  Impoliteness ;  uncourteousness ;  unmannerli- 
ness ;  disrespect ;  rudeness ;  discourtesy. 

In-civ'1-ll-za'tion  (Tn-sTv'i-lT-za'shiln),  n.  [Pref.  in- 
not  -\-  civilization.]  The  state  of  being  uncivilized ; 
want  of  civilization ;  barbarism. 

In-ciV'U-ly  (Tn-sTv'il-ly),adt).  Uncivilly.  [Obs.]  Shak. 

In-ciV'ism  (-Iz'm),  re.  [Pref.  in-  not  -\-  civism  :  cf. 
P.  incivisme.]  Want  of  civism ;  want  of  patriotism  or 
love  to  one's  country ;  unfriendliness  to  one's  state  or 
government,    [i?.]  Macaulay. 

In'Cla-ma'tion  (Tnlda-ma'shiJn),  n.  [L.  inclamatio. 
See  Ist  In-,  and  Claim.]  Exclamation.   [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

In-Clasp'  (in-klasp'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  in-  in  -\-  clasp.  Cf . 
Enclasp.]  To  clasp  within  ;  to  hold  fast  to  ;  to  embrace 
or  encircle.     [Written  also  enclasp.] 

The  flattering  ivy  who  did  ever  see 

Inclasp  the  huge  trunk  of  an  aged  tree.    F.  Beaumont. 

In-Clau'dent  (-kla'dent),  a.     Not  closing  or  shutting. 

In'Cla-va'ted  (Tn'kla-va'tSd),  a.  [LL.  inclavatus  ;  L. 
pref.  in-  in  +  clavare  to  fasten  with  nails,  fr.  clavus 
nail.]     Set ;  fast ;  fixed.  Dr.  John  Smith. 

In-clave'  (in-klav'),   a.     [See  Inclavated.]     (Her.) 
Resembling  a  series  of  dovetails ;  — 
said  of  a  line  of  division,  such  as  the 
border  of  an  ordinary. 

In'Cle  (Tn'k'l),  re.  Same  as  Inkle. 

In-clem'en-cy  (Tn-kigm'«n-sy), 
re.  /  pi.  Inclemencies  (-siz).  [L.  in- 
clementia :  cf.  P.  inclemence.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  inclement ;  want  of  clemency ;  want  of  mildness  of 
temper;  unmercif ulness ;  severity. 

The  inclemency  of  the  late  pope.  Bp.  Ball. 

2.  Physical  severity  or  harshness  (commonly  in  respect 
to  the  elements  or  weather) ;  roughness ;  stormiuess ; 
rigor ;  severe  cold,  wind,  rain,  or  snow. 

The  inclemencies  of  morning  air.  Pope. 

The  rude  inclemency  of  wintry  skies.         Cowper. 

Syn.  —  Harshness  ;  severity;  cruelty;  rigor;  rough- 
ness ;  storminess ;  boisterousness. 

In-clem'ent  (Tn-klem'ent),  a.  [L.  inclemens ;  pref. 
in-  not  -]-  Clemens  mild :  cf.  P.  inclement.  See  Clem- 
ent.] 1.  Not  clement ;  destitute  of  a  mild  and  kind 
temper ;  void  of  tenderness  ;  unmerciful ;  severe ;  harsh. 

2.  Physically  severe  or  harsh  (generally  restricted  to 

the  elements  or  weather)  ;  rough  ;  boisterous ;  stormy ; 

rigorously  cold,  etc. ;  as,  inclement  weather.       Cowper. 

To  guard  the  wretched  from  the  inclement  sky.      Pope. 

Teach  us  further  by  what  means  to  shun 

The  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow  1  Milton. 

In-clem'ent-ly,  adv.     In  an  inclement  manner. 

In-Clln'a-ble  (In-klTn'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  inclinabilis.  See 
IscLiNE.]     1.  Leaning  ;  tending. 

Likely  and  inclinable  to  fall.  Bentley. 

2.  Having  a  propensity  of  will  or  feeling ;  leaning  in 
disposition ;  disposed ;  prepense ;  as,  a  mind  inclinable 
to  truth. 

Whatsoever  other  sins  he  may  be  inclinable  to.        South. 

The  very  constitution  of  a  multitude  is  not  so  inclinable  to 
save  as  to  destroy.  Fuller. 

In-clin'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
inclinable  ;  inclination. 

In'cli-na'tlon  (in'klt-na'shun),  re.  [L.  inclinatio: 
cf.  P.  inclination.]  1.  The  act  of  inclining,  or  state  of 
being  inclined ;  a  leaning ;  as,  an  inclination  of  the  head. 

2.  A  direction  or  tendency  from  the  true  vertical  or 
horizontal  direction ;  as,  the  inclination  of  a  column,  or 
of  a  road  bed. 

3.  A  tendency  towards  another  body  or  point. 

4.  (Geom.)  The  angle  made  by  two  lines  or  planes;  as, 
the  inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator  to  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  about  23°  28' ;  the  inclination  of 
two  rays  of  light. 


A  Fess  Inclave  on 
both  sides. 


B.  A  leaning  or  tendency  of  the  mind,  feelings,  prefer- 
ences, or  will ;  propensity ;  a  disposition  more  favorable 
to  one  thing  than  to  another ;  favor  ;  desire ;  love. 

A  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  properly  a  wilUng  of  that 

thing.  South. 

How  dost  thou  find  the  inclination  of  the  people  ?    Shak, 

6.  A  person  or  thing  loved  or  admired.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

7.  (Pharm.)  Decantation,  or  tipping  for  pouring. 
Inclination  compass,  an  inclinometer.  —  Inclination  of  an 

orbit  {Astron.),  the  angle  which  the  orbit  makes  with  the 
ecliptic.  —  Inclination  of  the  needle.  See  Bip  of  the  needle, 
under  Dip. 

Syn.  — Bent;  tendency;  proneness;  bias;  proclivity; 
propensity  ;  prepossession ;  predilection  ;  attachment ; 
desire ;  affection ;  love.    See  Bent,  and  cf.  Disposition. 

In-clin'a-tO-ry  (Tn-klin'a-t6-ry  ;  277),  a.  Having  the 
quality  of  leaning  or  inclining  ;  as,  the  inclinatory  needle. 

—  In-clln'a-tO-ri-ly  (-ri-ly),  adv.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
In-Cllne'  (Tn-klin'),  V.  i.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inclined 

(-klind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Inclining.]  [OE.  inclinen,  en- 
clinen,  OF.  encliner,  incliner,  P.  incliner,  L.  inclinare; 
pref.  in-  in  -\-  clinare  to  bend,  incline ;  akin  to  E.  lean. 
See  Lean  to  incline.]  1.  To  deviate  from  a  line,  direc- 
tion, or  course,  toward  an  object ;  to  lean ;  to  tend  ;  as, 
converging  lines  incline  toward  each  other ;  a  road  in- 
clines to  the  north  or  south. 

2.  Fig. :  To  lean  or  tend,  in  an  intellectual  or  moral 
sense  ;  to  favor  an  opinion,  a  course  of  conduct,  or  a  per- 
son ;  to  have  a  propensity  or  inclination ;  to  be  disposed. 

Their  hearts  inclined  to  follow  Abimelech.   Judges  ix.  3. 

Power  finds  its  balance,  giddy  motions  cease 

In  both  the  scales,  and  each  inclines  to  peace.      Pamell. 

3.  To  bow  ;  to  incline  the  head.  Chaucer. 
Syn.  — To  lean;  slope;  slant;  tend;  bend. 
In-cline',  v.  t.    1.  To  cause  to  deviate  from  a  line,  po> 

sition,  or  direction ;  to  give  a  leaning,  bend,  or  slope  to ; 
as,  incline  the  column  or  post  to  the  east ;  incline  your 
head  to  the  right. 

Incline  thine  ear,  O  Lord,  and  hear.    Is.  xxxvii.  17. 

2.  To  impart  a  tendency  or  propensity  to,  as  to  the 
will  or  affections ;  to  turn  ;  to  dispose ;  to  influence. 

Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies.    Ps,  cxix.  36. 
Incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law.     Book  of  Com.  Prayer. 

3.  To  bend ;  to  cause  to  stoop  or  bow ;  as,  to  incline 
the  head  or  the  body  in  acts  of  reverence  or  civility. 

With  due  respect  my  body  I  inclined.         hryde-A. 

In-cline',  re.  An  inclined  plane  ;  an  ascent  or  descent ; 
a  grade  or  gradient ;  a  slope. 

In-clined'  (in-klind'),  p.  p.  &  a.  1.  Having  a  leaning 
or  tendency  towards,  or  away  from,  a  thing ;  disposed  or 
moved  by  wish,  desire,  or  judgment ;  as,  a  man  inclined 
to  virtue.     "  Each  pensively  irecKreeti. "  Cowper. 

2.  (Math. )  Making  an  angle  with  some  line  or  plane ; 

—  said  of  a  line  or  plane. 

3.  (Bot.)  Bent  out  of  a  perpendicular  position,  oi 
into  a  curve  with  the  convex  side  uppermost. 

Inclined  plane.  (Meek.)  (a) 
A  plane  that  makes  an  ob- 
lique angle  with  the  plane  of 
the  horizon ;  a  sloping  plane. 
When  used  to  produce  pres- 
sure, or  as  a  means  of  mov-  J^.^ 

ing  bodies,  it  is  one  of  the      ^^  inclined  Plane.    DB 
mechanical  powers,  60  caUed.  Height.    ^B  Base. 

(0)  {Railroad  &  Canal)  Anm- 

ciined  portion  of  track,  on  which  trains  or  boats  are  raised 
or  lowered  from  one  level  to  another. 

In-cUn'er  (Tn-klln'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  in- 
clines ;  specifically,  an  inclined  dial. 

In-clln'ing,  a.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Inclined,  3. 

In-cUn'ing,  n.     1.  Inclination ;  disposition. 

On  the  first  inclining  towards  sleep.  Burke. 

2.  Party  or  side  chosen  ;  a  following. 

Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest.  Shak. 

In'cll-nom'e-ter  (in'klT-niSm'e-ter),  re.  [Incline  -|- 
-meter.]  (3Iagnetism)  An  apparatus  to  determine  the 
inclination  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  to  the  plane  of 
the  horizon ;  —  called  also  inclination  compass,  and  dip 
circle. 

In-Clip'  (Tn-klTp'),  v.  t.    To  clasp ;  to  inclose. 

Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips.  Shak. 

In-clOls'ter  (tn-klois'ter),  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  in  -f-  clois- 
ter: cf.  F.  encloUrer.  Cf.  Encloister.]  To  confine  aa 
in  a  cloister  ;  to  cloister.  Lovelace. 

In-close'  (In-kloz'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inclosed 
(-klozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Inclosing.]  [See  Enclose,  and 
cf.  Include.]  [Written  also  erectee.]  1.  To  surround ; 
to  shut  in  ;  to  confine  on  all  sides ;  to  include  ;  to  shut 
up  ;  to  encompass ;  as,  to  inclose  a  fort  or  an  army  with 
troops ;  to  inclose  a  town  with  walls. 

How  many  evils  have  inclosed  me  round  1       Milton. 

2.  To  put  within  a  case,  envelope,  or  the  like  ;  to  fold 
(a  thing)  within  another  or  into  the  same  parcel ;  as,  to 
inclose  a  letter  or  a  bank  note. 

The  inclosed  copies  of  the  treaty.    Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  To  separate  from  common  grounds  by  a  fence  ;  as^ 
to  inclose  lauds.  Blackstone. 

4.  To  put  into  harness ;  to  harness.     [Obs.] 

They  went  to  coach  and  their  horse  inclose.    Chapman. 

In-ClOS'er  (-kloz'er),  n.  One  who,  or  tliat  which,  in- 
closes ;  one  who  fences  off  land  from  common  grounds. 

In-clo'sure  (In-klo'zhiJr ;  135),  re.  [See  Inclose,  En- 
closure.] [Written  also  enclosure.]  1.  The  act  of  inclos- 
ing ;  the  state  of  being  inclosed,  shut  up,  or  encompassed ; 
the  separation  of  land  from  common  ground  by  a  fence. 

2.  That  which  is  inclosed  or  placed  within  something; 
a  thing  contained  ;  a  space  inclosed  or  fenced  up. 
Within  the  inclosure  there  was  a  great  store  of  houses.  Hdkluyt. 

3.  That  which  incloses ;  'ii  barrier  or  fence. 

Breaking  our  enclosures  every  morn.     JF.  Browne. 
In-cloud'  (In-kloud'),  V,  t.    To  envelop  as  in  clouds ; 
to  darken  ;  to  obscure.  Milton. 
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In-Clude'  (tn-klud'),  «•  '•  iimp.  &p.p.  Inolttded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Includins.]  [L.  includere,  inclusum  ; 
pref.  in-  in  -}-  claudere  to  shut.  See  Close,  and  of.  En- 
close.] 1.  To  confine  within  ;  to  hold  ;  to  contain ;  to 
shut  up ;  to  inclose ;  as,  the  shell  of  a  nut  includes  the 
kernel ;  a  pearl  is  included  in  a  shell. 

2.  To  comprehend  or  comprise,  as  a  genus  the  species, 
the  whole  a  part,  an  argument  or  reason  the  inference ; 
to  contain ;  to  embrace ;  as,  this  volume  of  Shakespeare 
includes  his  sonnets  ;  he  was  included  in  the  invitation 
to  the  family ;  to  and  including  page  twenty-five. 

The  whole  included  race,  his  purposed  prey.      Milton. 
The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all  harm.  Shak. 

3.  To  conclude ;  to  end ;  to  terminate.     [OJi.] 

Come,  let  us  go  ;  we  will  include  all  jars 

With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solenmity.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  contain ;  inclose ;  comprise  ;  comprehend ; 
embrace ;  involve. 

In-clud'ed  (Tn-klud'gd),  a.    Inclosed  ;  confined. 

Included  stamens  (Bot.),  such  as  are  shorter  than  the 
floral  envelopes,  or  are  concealed  within  them. 

In-clUd'i-ble  (-i-b]l),  a.     Capable  of  being  included. 

II  In-Clu'sa  (in-klu'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  inclusus, 
p.  p.  of  includere  to  shut  in.]  [Zodl.)  A  tribe  of  bivalve 
moUusks,  characterized  by  the  closed  state  of  the  man- 
tle which  envelops  the  body.  The  ship  borer  {Teredo 
navalis)  is  an  example. 

In-ClU'Sion  (Tn-klii'zh5n),  n.  [L.  inclusio:  of.  F.  in- 
clusion. See  Include.]  1.  The  act  of  including,  or  the 
state  of  being  included ;  limitation;  restriction;  as,  the 
lines  of  inclusion  of  his  policy.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  (Min.)  A  foreign  substance,  either  liquid  or  solid, 
usually  of  minute  size,  inclosed  in  the  mass  of  a  mineral. 

In-Clu'sive  (In-klu'slv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inclusif."]  1.  In- 
closing ;  encircling ;  surrounding. 

The  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow.        Shak. 

2.  Comprehending  the  stated  limit  or  extremes ;  as, 
from  Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive,  that  is,  taking  in 
both  Monday  and  Saturday  ;  —  opposed  to  exclusive. 

In-clu'slve-ly,  adv.    In  an  inclusive  manner. 

In-COach'  (in-koch'),  v.  t.    To  put  into  a  coach. 

In'CO-act'  (in'ko-Skf),  1  a.     [L.  incoactus;  pref.  in- 

In'CO-act'ed  (-akt'Sd),  )  not -f- coac/us  forced.  See 
CoAOT.]     Not  compelled;  unconstrained.    \_Obs.']    Coles. 

In'co-ag'U-la-ble  (-Sg'ii-la-b'l),  a.    Not  coagulable. 

In'oo-a-les'cence  (Tn'k6-a-15s'sens),  n.  The  state  of 
not  coalescing. 

In-coct'ed  (Tn-k5kt'Sd),  a.  [Cf.  Concoct.]  Raw ;  in- 
digestible.    lObs.J  Bp.  Hall. 

In'CO-er'Ol-ble  (in'ko-er'sl-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -|- 
coercible :  cf.  F.  incoercible.']  1.  Not  to  be  coerced ; 
incapable  of  being  compelled  or  forced. 

2.  {Physics)  Not  capable  of  being  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  liquid  by  pressure  ;  —  said  of  any  gas  above  its  crit- 
ical point ;  —  also  particularly  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  carbon  monoxide,  formerly  regarded  as  incapa- 
ble of  liquefaction  at  any  temperature  or  pressure. 

3.  {Physics)  That  can  not  be  confined  in,  or  excluded 
from,  vessels,  like  ordinary  fluids,  gases,  etc. ;  —  said  of 
the  imponderable  fluids,  heat,  light,  electricity,  etc. 

In'CO-ex-ist'ence  (in'ko-egz-Ist'ens),  n.  The  state  of 
not  coexisting.     [OJj.]  Locke. 

In-COg'  (in-kSg')j  adv.    Incognito.     \_Colloq.'\ 

Depend  upon  it  —  he  '11  remain  incog.        Addison. 
In-COg'i-ta-ble  (in-kSj'T-ta-b'l),  a.     [L.  incog itabilis  ; 
pref.  in-  not  +  cogitabilis  cogitable.]    Not  cogitable ;  in- 
conceivable. Sir  T.  3Iore. 
In-cog'i-tance  (-tans),       1  n.  [L.  incogitantia.']  Want 
In-COg'i-tan-cy  (-ton-sy),  f      of    thought,    or   of    the 
power  of  thinking ;  thoughtlessness ;  unreasonableness. 

*Tis  folly  and  incor/itanct/  to  argue  anything,  one  way  or  the 
other,  from  the  designs  of  a  sort  of  bemgs  with  whom  we  so 
little  communicate.  Glanvill. 

In-COg'i-tant  (-tant),  a.  IJj.  incogitans  ;  pref.  in- not 
-\-  cogitans,  p.  pr.  of  cogitare  to  think.  See  Cogitate.] 
Thoughtless;  inconsiderate,     [i?.]  Millon. 

Men  are  careless  and  incogiiant.       J.  Goodman. 
In-COg'i-tant-ly,  adv.    In  an  incogitant  manner. 
In-COg'1-ta-tive    (-ta-ttv),    a.     Not   cogitative ;    not 
thinking ;  wanting  the  power  of  thought ;  as,  a  vegeta- 
ble is  an  incogitaiive  being.  Locke. 
In-COg'i-ta-tiv'i-ty   (-ta-tiv'I-ty),  n.    The  quality  of 
being   incogitative ;   want  of  thought   or  of  the  power 
of  thinking.                                                             Wollasfon. 
In-COg'nl-ta  (in-kog'ni-ta),  n.    [See  Incoqnito.]   1.  A 
woman  who  is  unknown  or  in  disguise. 
2.  The  state  of  being  in  disguise ;  —  said  of  a  woman. 
In-COg'ni-tant  (-tant),  a.    Ignorant.     \_Obs.'] 
In-cog'nl-tO  (-to),  a.  or  adv.     [It.  incognito,  masc, 
incognita,  fern.,  L.  incognitus  unknown ;  pref.  in-  not  + 
cognitus  known,  p.  p.  of  cognoscere :  cf .  F.  incognito,  tr. 
It.   See  CoaNlTiON.]    Witliout  being  known;  in  disguise; 
in  an  assumed  character,  or  under  an  assumed  title  ;  — 
said  esp.  of  great  personages  who  sometimes  adopt  a  dis- 
guise or  an  assumed  character  in  order  to  avoid  notice. 
'T  was  long  ago 
Since  gods  come  down  incognito.  Prior. 
The  prince  royal  of  Persia  came  thitlier  incognito.     Taller. 
In-cog'ni-tO,  n. ;  pi.  Incognitos  (-toz).     [See  Incog- 
nito, n.]     1.  One  unknown  or  in  disguise,  or  under  an 
assumed  character  or  name. 

2.  The  assumption  of  disguise  or  of  a  feigned  charac- 
ter; the  state  of  being  in  disguise  or  not  recognized. 

His  incognito  was  endangered.        Sir  W.  Scott. 
In-COg'nl-za-ble  (in-kSg'ni-zA-b'l  o?Tn-kon'-),  a.    Not 
cognizable;    incapable   of   being  recognized,  known,  or 
distinguished.  //.  Spencer. 

Tho  r.ettish  race,  not  n  primitive  stock  of  the  Slavi,  but  a  dis- 
tmct  blanch,  now  become  incognizable.  Tooke. 

In-cog'nl-zance  (-zons),  re.  Failure  to  cognize,  ap- 
prehend, or  notice. 

This  incogniaance  may  be  explained.    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 


In-COg'nl-Zant  (In-kag'nT-zant  or  Tn-k5n'-),  a.  Not 
cognizant ;  failing  to  apprehend  or  notice. 

Of  the  several  operations  themselves,  as  acts  of  volition,  we 
are  wholly  incognizant.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

In'cog-nos'cl-ble  (Tn'kog-nos'si-b'l),  a.   Incognizable. 

— In'cog-nos'cl-bil'i-ty  (-bii'T-ty),  n. 
In'co-her'ence  (Tn'ko-her'ens),  ( n.     [Cf.  P.  incohe- 
In'co-her'en-cy  (-en-sy),  )     rence.^      1.    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  incoherent ;  want  of  coherence ; 

want  of  cohesion  or  adherence.  Boyle. 

2.  Want  of  connection  ;  incongruity  ;  inconsistency ; 
want  of  agreement  or  dependence  of  one  part  on  an- 
other ;  as,  the  incoherence  of  arguments,  facts,  etc. 

Incoherences  in  matter,  and  suppositions  without  proofs,  put 
handsomely  together,  are  apt  to  pass  for  strong  reason.      Locke. 

3.  That  wliich  is  incoherent. 

Crude  incoherencies  .  .  .  and  nauseous  tautologies.    South. 

In'CO-her'ent  (-ent),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not -\- coherent  : 
cf.  F.  incoherent.']  1.  Not  coherent ;  wanting  cohesion ; 
loose  ;  unconnected  ;  physically  disconnected  ;  not  fixed 
to  each  other ;  —  said  of  material  substances.  Woodward. 

2.  Wanting  coherence  or  agreement ;  incongruous ;  in- 
consistent ;  having  no  dependence  of  one  part  on  an- 
other ;  logically  disconnected.  "  The  same  rambling, 
incoherent  Ta&rmer."  Bp.  Warburton. 

In'CO-her'en-tli'io  (-her'en-ttf'Ik),  a.  [E.  incoherent 
-\-  L.  Jacere  to  malie.]     Causing  incoherence,     [i?.] 

In'CO-her'ent-ly  (-her'ent-ly),  adv.  In  an  incoherent 
manner ;  without  due  connection  of  parts. 

In'CO-her'ent-ness,  n.     incoherence. 

In'CO-in'ci-denoe  (-Tn'sT-dens),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  incoincident ;  want  of  coincidence.     \JR.\ 

In'CO-in'ci-dent  (-dent),  a.  Not  coincident ;  not  agree- 
ing in  time,  place,  or  principle. 

In'CO-lu'inl-ty  (-lu'mt-ty),  n.  [L.  incolumitas,  fr.  in- 
columis  uninjured,  safe  ;  pref.  in-  not  -f-  columis  unhurt, 
safe.]    Safety;  security.     [06s.]  Howell. 

In-COm'ber  (in-kum'bSr),  V.  t.     See  Encumbek. 

In'COm-bine'  (Tn'k5m-bin'),  V.  i.  To  be  incapable  of 
combining  ;  to  disagree ;  to  differ.     [06s.]  Millon. 

In'com-bus'ti-bil'1-ty  (-bus'tt-bTi'i-ty),  n.    [Cf.  F. 

incombzistibilite.']     The  quality  of  being  incombustible. 

In'COm-bUS'ti-ble  (-biis'tT-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  + 
combustible:  cf.  F.  incombustible.']  Not  combustible; 
not  capable  of  being  burned,  decomposed,  or  consumed 
by  fire;  uninflammable  ;  as,  asbestus  is  an  incombustible 
substance  ;  carbon  dioxide  is  an  incombustible  gas. 

Incombastible  cloth,  a  tissue  of  amianthus  or  asbestus ; 
also,  a  fabric  imbued  with  an  incombustible  substance. 

—  In'com-bns'ti-ble-ness,  n.  -In'com-bus'tl-bly ,  adv. 

In'come  (in'kiSm),  n.  1.  A  coming  in  ;  entrance  ; 
admittance;  ingress;  infusion.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

More  abundant  incomes  of  light  and  strength  from  God. 

Bp.  Rust. 
At  mine  income  I  louted  low.  Drant. 

2.  That  which  is  caused  to  enter ;  inspiration  ;  in- 
fluence ;  hence,  courage  or  zeal  imparted,     [i?.] 

I  would  then  make  in  and  steep 
My  income  in  their  blood.  Chapman. 

3.  That  gain  which  proceeds  from  labor,  business, 
property,  or  capital  of  any  kuid,  as  the  produce  of  a  farm, 
the  rent  of  houses,  the  proceeds  of  professional  business, 
the  profits  of  commerce  or  of  occupation,  or  tlie  interest 
of  money  or  stock  in  funds,  etc. ;  revenue  ;  receipts  ;  sal- 
ary ;  especially,  the  annual  receipts  of  a  private  person, 
or  a  corporation,  from  property ;  as,  a  large  income. 

No  fields  afford 
So  large  an  income  to  the  village  lord.  Dryden. 

4.  {Physiol.)  That  which  is  taken  into  the  body  as 
food  ;  the  ingesta ;  —  sometimes  restricted  to  the  nutri- 
tive, or  digestible,  portion  of  the  food.  See  Food.  Op- 
posed to  output. 

Income  bond,  a  bond  issued  on  the  income  of  the  corpo- 
ration or  company  issuing  it,  and  the  interest  of  which  is 
to  be  paid  from  the  earnings  of  the  company  before  any 
dividends  are  made  to  stockholders  ;  —  issued  chiefly  or 
exclusively  by  railroad  companies.  —  Income  tax,  a  tax 
upon  a  person's  incomes,  emoluments,  iirofits,  etc.,  or 
upon  the  excess  beyond  a  certain  amount. 

Syn.  —  Gain ;  profit ;  proceeds ;  salary ;  revenue ;  re- 
ceipts ;  interest ;  emolument  ;  produce. 

In'com'er  (Tu'kum'er),  n.     1.  One  who  comes  in. 

Outgoers  and  incomers.  Lew  Wallace. 

2.  One  who  succeeds  another,  as  a  tenant  of  land, 
houses,  etc.     lEng.] 

In'com'ing,  a.     l.  Coming  in  ;  accruing. 

A  full  incoming  profit  on  the  product  of  his  labor.      Burke. 

2.  Coming  in,  succeeding,  or  following,  as  occupant  or 
possessor  ;  as,  an  incoming  tenant. 

In'com'ing,  n.     1.  The  act  of  coming  in;  arrival. 

The  incomings  and  outgoings  of  the  trains.       Dickens. 

2.  Income  ;  gain,     [i?.] 

Many  incomings  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations.     Tooke. 

In-com'1-ty  (in-k5m'T-ty),  n,  Want  of  comity  ;  inci- 
vility; rudeness.     [7?.] 

II  In  com-men'dam  (Tn  kom-mgn'dSm).  [See  CoM- 
MENDAM.]  {Lato)  See  Commendam,  and  Partnership  in 
Commendam,  luidei-  Partnership. 

In'com-men'su-ra-bll'i-ty  (Tn'kSm-mSn'shu-ra-bTi'T- 

tjr),  n.  [Cf.  F.  incommensurabiliU.]  Tlie  quality  or 
state  of  being  incommensurable.  Peid. 

In'com-men'su-ra-ble  (-m6n'shu-ra,-b'i),  a.     [Pref. 

in-  not  -f-  commensurable :  cf.  F.  incommensurable.'] 
Not  commensurable  ;  having  no  common  measure  or 
standard  of  comparison  ;  as,  quantities  are  incommen.m- 
rable  when  no  tliird  qu.antity  can  be  found  tliat  is  an 
aliquot  part  of  both  ;  the  side  and  diagonal  of  a  square 
are  incomm.ensurable  with  eaoli  other ;  the  diameter  and 
circumference  of  a  circle  are  incommensurable. 

They  are  qtuintitioB  incomnieufinruMr.  Jlurkc. 

—  In'com-men'8U-ra-ble-nes8,  n.  —  In'com-men'su- 
ra-bly,  adv 


In'com-men'su-ra-ble  (in'kom-m5n'shu-ra-b'l),  )!, 
One  of  two  or  more  quantities  which  have  no  common 
measure. 

In'COm-men'SU-rate  (-rat),  a.  1.  Not  commensurate  ,• 
not  admitting  of  a  common  measure  ;  incommensurable. 

2.  Not  of  equal  or  sufficient  measure  or  extent ;  not  ad- 
equate ;  as,  our  means  are  incommensurate  to  our  wants. 

Syn.  —  Inadequate;  insufficient;  disproportionate. 

—  In'oom-men'su-rate-ly,    adv.  —  In'com-men'su- 
rate-ness,  n. 

In'com-mis'oi-ble  (-mis'si-b'l),  a.  [L.  incommisci- 
bilis  ;  pref.  in-  not  -\-  commiscibilis  tha.t  can  be  mingled.] 
Not  conmiiscible ;  riot  mixable. 

In'COm-mlX'ture  (in'kSm-mTks'tiSr  ;  135),  n.  A  state 
of  being  unmixed  ;  separateness.  Sir  T.  Browne, 

In-COm'mo-date  (Tn-kom'mo-dat),  V.  t.  \jmp.  &p.p. 
Incommodated  (-da'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incommodating 
(-da'ting).]  [L.  incommodatus,  p.  p.  of  incommodare. 
See  Incommode.]    To  incommode.     [06s.]        Bp.  Hall. 

In-com'mo-da'tion  (-da'shiin),  n.  The  state  of  being 
incommoded ;  inconvenience.     [06s.] 

In'com-mode'  (tn'kom-mod'),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Incommoded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incommoding.]  [F.  incom- 
■moder,  L.  incommodare,  fr.  incommodus  inconvenient ; 
pref.  in-  not  -|-  comtnodus  convenient.  See  Commodiods.] 
To  give  inconvenience  or  trouble  to  ;  to  disturb  or  mo- 
lest; to  discommode  ;  to  worry ;  to  put  out ;  as,  we  are- 
incommoded  by  want  of  room. 

Syn.  —  To  annoy ;  disturb  ;  trouble  ;  molest ;  disac- 
commodate  ;  inconvenience  ;  disquiet ;  vex  ;  plague. 

In'com-mode' m.     An  inconvenience.     [/?.]      Strype. 

In'com-mode'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  incommod- 
ing or  state  of  being  incommoded.     [06s.]  Cheyne. 

In'com-mo'di-ons  (-mo'di-iis),  a.  [Pref.  in-  n®t  -\- 
commodious :  cf.  LL.  incommodiosus,  L.  incommodus^ 
F.  incommode.]  Tending  to  incommode  ;  not  commodi- 
ous ;  not  affording  ease  or  advantage ;  unsuitable  ;  giving 
trouble;  inconvenient ;, annoying  ;  as,  an  incommodious 
seat ;  an  incommodious  arrangement.  —  In'com-mo'di- 
ous-ly,  adv.  —  In'com-mo'dl-ous-ness,  n. 

In'com-mod'1-ty  (-mod'i-ty),  n.  /  pi.  Incommoditiej 
(-tiz).  [L.  incommoditas :  cf.  F.  incommodite.  See  In- 
commodious.] Inconvenience ;  trouble  ;  annoyance ;  dis- 
advantage ;  encumbrance.  [Archaic]  Bunyan. 
A  great  incommodittj  to  the  body.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Buried  him  under  a  bulk  of  iuconunodities,    Hawthorne. 

In'com-mu'ni-ca-bil'i-ty  (-mvi'nT-ka-bTi'T-ty),  n.  [Cf. 

F.  incommiinicdbilile.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being 
incommunicable,  or  incapable  of  being  imparted. 

In'com-mu'ni-ca-ble  (-mu'nt-ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  incom- 
municabilis:  cf.  F.  incommunicable.  See  In-  not,  and 
Communicable.]  Not  communicable  ;  incapable  of  being 
communicated,  shared,  told,  or  imparted,  to  others. 

Health  and  understanding  are  incommunicable.      Southejj. 

Those  incommunicable  relations  of  the  divine  love.    South. 

—  In'com-mu'ni-ca-ble-ness,  n.  —  In'com-mu'ni-ca- 

bly,  adv. 

In'com-mu'ni-ca'ted  (-ka'tSd),  a.  Not  communi- 
cated or  imparted.     [06s.]  Br.  H.  More. 

In'com-mu'ni-ca'tlng,  a.  Having  no  communion  or 
intercourse  with  each  other.     [06s.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

In'com-mu'ni-ca-tive  (-ka-tTv),  a.  Not  communi- 
cative; not  free  or  apt  to  impart  to  others  in  conver- 
sation ;  reserved  ;  silent ;  as,  the  messenger  was  incom- 
municative; hence,  not  disposed  to  hold  fellowship  or 
intercourse  with  others ;  exclusive. 

The  Chinese  ...  an  incommunicative  nation.    C.  Buchanan. 

— In'com-mu'ni-ca-tive-ly,  adv.  —  lii'oom-mu'ni-ca- 
tive-ness,  n.  Lamb. 

His  usual  incommnnicativfiness.  O.  Eliot. 

In'com-mu'ta-bil'i-ty  (-mii'ta-bil'T-tJ),  re.  [L.  in- 
commulabililas :  cf.  F.  incon:  .lutabiUlL]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  incommutable. 

In'com-mut'a-ble  (-mu'ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  incrmmutabiUs : 
cf.  F.  incommutable.  See  In-  not,  and  CoMMtJTABLE.] 
Not  commutable  ;  not  capable  of  bii\ig  exi'haugt.l  with, 
or  substituted  for,  anothft.     Cudworth.  --  In'com-mut'- 

a-ble-ness,  n.  —  In'com-mut'a-bly,  adv. 

In'com-pact'  (-pSkf),  )  a.     Not  compact ;  not  having 

In'com-pact'ed,  )     the  parts  firmly  united  ;  not 

solid  ;  incoherent ;  loose  ;  discrete.  Boyle. 

In-com'pa-ra-ble  (Tn-k5m'pa-ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  incom- 
parabilis :  cf.  F.  incoinparable .  See  In- not,  and  Com- 
parable.] Not  comparable ;  admitting  of  no  compari- 
son vvitli  others ;  unapproachably  eminent ;  without  a 
peer  or  equal ;  matchless ;  peerless ;  transcendent. 

A  merchant  of  mcontj'arable  wealtli.  Shak. 

A  new  hypothesis  .  .  .  which  hath  the  incomparable  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  for  a  patron.  Bp.  ]l'arbui-ton. 

— In-com'pa-ra-ble-ness,  ra.  —  In-com'pa-ra-bly,  adv. 

Delights  incomparablij  beyond  all  those  corporeal  things, 

Bp.  ]]  ilkins. 

In'com-pared'  (Tn'kSm-pfird'),  a.  Peerless;  incom- 
parable.    [06s.]  Spe7iser. 

In-com'pass  (tn-kSm'pos),  v.  t.    See  Encompass. 

In'com-pas'slon  (Tn'kSm-pitsh'iSn),  ».  [Pref.  in-  not 
-f-  compassion:  cf.  F.  incompassion.]  Want  of  com- 
passion or  pity.     [06s.]  Bp.  Sanderson. 

In'com-pas'slon-ate  (-fit),  o.  Not  compassionate ; 
void  of  pity  or  of  tenderness;  remorseless.  —  In'com- 
pas'sion-ate-ly,  adv.  —  In'com-pas'sion-ate-ness,  n. 

In'com-pat'1-bll'i-ty  (Tn'kSni-pitt'i-bTl'T-ty),  n. ;  pi. 
-TiEs(-tTz).  [Cf.  F.  incompatibilile.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inc^onipatible ;  incon.si.';tency  ;  irreconcilablencss. 

In'com-pat'1-ble  (Tn'kBm-pstt'T-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-f-  compatible :  cf.  F.  inconipniible.']  [It  was  formerly 
sometimes  written  incompetible.]  1.  Not  oompatiblo; 
so  differing  as  to  bo  incapable  of  Imrmonious  combina- 
tion or  coexistence ;  inconsistent  in  thought  or  being ; 
irreconcilably  disagreeing;  as,  persons  of  incompatible 
tempers ;  incompatible  colors,  desires,  ambition. 

A  strength  and  ohduriiey  of  character  incompatible  v.'^^'n  hi» 
meek  and  innocent  nature.  Southcfh 
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INCOMPATIBLE 

2.  {Chem.)  Incapable  of  being  together  without  mu- 
tual reaction  or  decomposition,  as  certain  medicines. 

Incompatible  terms  (Logic),  terms  which  can  not  be  com- 
bined in  thouglit. 

Syn. — Inconsistent ;  incongruous  ;  dissimilar;  irrec- 
oncilable; unsuitable  ;  disagreeing;  inharmonious;  dis- 
cordant ;  repugnant ;  contradictory.    See  Inconsistent. 

In'COm-pat'l-ble  (Tn'kom-pat'I-b'l),  n.  (Med.  & 
Chem.)  An  incompatible  substance  ;  esp.,  in  pi.,  things 
which  can  not  be  placed  or  used  together  because  of  a 
change  of  chemical  composition  or  of  opposing  medicinal 
qualities ;  as,  the  iiicompatibles  of  iron. 

In'com-pat'i-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing incompatible ;  incompatibility. 

In'com-pat'1-bly,  adv.  In  an  incompatible  manner ; 
inconsistently  ;  incongruously. 

In-com'pe-tence   (In-kom'pe-tens),  )  n.     [Cf.    F.  in- 

In-com'pe-ten-cy   (-ten-sy),  )        competence.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incompetent ;  want  of 
physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  ability ;  insufficiency  ;  in- 
adequacy ;  as,  the  incompetency  of  a  child  for  hard  labor, 
or  of  an  idiot  for  intellectual  efforts.  "  Some  inherent 
incompetency."  Gladstone. 

2.  (Law)  Want  of  competency  or  legal  fitness ;  in- 
capacity ;  disqualification,  as  of  a  person  to  be  heard  as 
a  witness,  or  to  act  as  a  juror,  or  of  a  judge  to  try  a  cause. 

Syn.  — Inability ;  insufficiency;  inadequacy ;  disqual- 
ification ;  incapability ;  unfitness. 

In-com'pe-tent  (In-kom'pe-tent),  a.  [L.  incompetens  : 
cf.    F.   incompetent.      See  In-  not,    and    Competent.] 

1.  Not  competent ;  wanting  in  adequate  strength, 
power,  capacity,  means,  qualifications,  or  the  like  ;  inca- 
pable ;  unable  ;  inadequate  ;  unfit.  \_^ 

Incomjietent  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  place.    Macaulay. 

2.  {Laiv)  Wanting  the  legal  or  constitutional  qualifi- 
cations ;  inadmissible ;  as,  a  person  professedly  wanting 
in  reUgious  belief  is  an  incompetent  witness  in  a  court  of 
law  or  equity ;  incompetent  evidence. 

Richard  III.  had  a  resolution,  out  of  hatred  to  his  brethren, 
to  disable  their  issues,  upon  false  and  tncoiapetent  pretexts,  the 
one  of  attainder,  the  other  of  illegitiination.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  lying  within  one's  competency,  capacity,  or  au- 
thorized power ;  not  permissible. 

Syn.  — Incapable  ;  unable;  inadequate;  insufficient; 
inefficient ;  disqualified ;  unfit ;  improper.—  Incompetent, 
Incapable.  Incompetent  is  a  relative  term,  denoting  a 
want  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  performing  a  given 
act,  service,  etc. ;  incapable  is  absolute  in  its  meaning, 
denoting  want  of  power,  either  natural  or  moral.  We 
speak  of  a  man  as  incotrrpetent  to  a  certain  task,  of  an  in- 
competent judge,  etc.  We  say  of  an  idiot  that  he  is  iiica- 
vabte  of  learning  to  read ;  and  of  a  man  distinguished  for 
liis  honor,  that  he  is  incapable  of  a  mean  action. 

In-COm'pe-tent-ly,  adv.  In  an  incompetent  manner ; 
inadequately ;  unsuitably. 

In'com-pet'l-bil'l-ty  (in'kSm-pet'I-bll'T-ty),  n.      See 

InCOMPA  riBILITY. 

In'oom-pet'1-ble  (-p5t'l-b'l),  a.    See  Incompatible. 

In'com-plete' (in'kom-plef),  <7.    [h.  incompletus :  cf. 
F.  incomplet.    See  In-  not,  and  Complete.]    1.  Not  com- 
plete ;  not  filled  up ;  not  finished ;  not  having  all  its  parts, 
or  not  having  tliem  all  adjusted ;  imperfect ;  defective. 
A  most  imperfect  and  incomplete  divine.  Milton. 

2.  (Bot.)  Wanting  any  of  the  usual  floral  organs;  — 
said  of  a  flower. 

Incomplete  equation  (Alg.),  an  equation  some  of  whose 
terms  are  wauting;  or  one  in  which  the  coefficient  of 
some  one  r*r  :ii"  ^  3  of  the  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity 
isequ"'.  to  0 

Iii  COiH  v.iaii/) ;    adv.     In  an  incomplete  manner. 

In'coSi-plett:  rie.ss,  n.  The  state  of  being  incomplete ; 
imperfectneis  i  dirfectiveness.  Boyle. 

la'COTn-ple'tlOfI  (-ple'shiin),  n.  Want  of  completion ; 
ini-ompleteness.  Sm-art. 

In'COm-ples'  (Tn'kom-plSks'),  a.  [Pref.  ire-  not  -|- 
complez  ■■  fi  F.  iiicomplexe.l  Not  complex ;  uncom- 
poimded  ;  ';..,ple.  Barrow. 

In'com-pli'a-ble  (lu'kom-pli'a-b'l),  a.  Not  compli- 
.;''*e;  not  conformable. 

In'com-pli'ance  (-ans),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inconipliant ;  unyielding  temper ;  obstinacy. 

Self-conceit  produces  peevishness  and  incompliance  of  humor 
in  things  lawful  and  indifferent.  Tillotson. 

2.  Refusal  or  failure  to  comply.  Strype. 

In'COm-pli'ant  (-ant),  a.  Not  compliant;  unyielding 
to  request,  solicitation,  or  command ;  stubborn.  —  In'- 
com-pli'ant-ly,  adv. 

In'com-posed'  (In'kom-pozd'),  a.  Disordered  ;  dis- 
turbed. \_Obs.']  Milton. — In'com-pos'ed-ly  (-poz'ed- 
\y),adv.    [06«.]— In'com-pos'ed-ness,  n.    [Oto.] 

iQ'COm-pOS'ite  (-poz'It),  a.  [L.  incompositus.  See 
Composite.]     Not  composite ;  uucompounded ;  simple. 

Incomposite  numbers.   See  Prime  numbers,  under  Prime. 

In'com-pos'si-ble  (-pos'sT-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  + 
compossible:  ct.  F.  incompossible.']  Not  capable  of  joint 
existence;  incompatible;  inconsistent.     [OSs.] 

Ambition  and  faith  .  .  .  are  .  .  .  incompossible.    Jer.  Taylor. 

—  In'com-pos'si-biVi-ty  (-bil'I-ty),  n.    [_Obs.'^ 

In-com'pre-hense'  (in-kom'pre-hSns'),  a.  [L.  incom- 
prehensus.J  Incomprehensible.  [06s.]  "  Inco7npre- 
nense  in  virtue."  Marston. 

In-com'pre-hen'sl-bll'1-ty  (-hen'sT-bil'T-tjr),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  incomprehensibilite.']  The  quality  of  being  incom- 
prehensible, or  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect ;  in- 
comprehensibleness ;  inconceivability;  inexplicability. 

The  constant,  universal  sense  of  all  antiquity  unanimously 
confessing  an  bicomprehensibilitu  in  many  of  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith.  South. 

In-com'pre-hen'sl-ble  (-hSn'sT-b'i),  a.     [L.  incom- 

prehensibilis  :  ci.F.  incomprehensible.  See  In- not,  and 
Comprehensible.]  1.  Not  capable  of  being  contained 
within  limits. 

An  infinite  and  incomprehensible  substance.    Hooker. 
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2.  Not  capable  of  being  comprehended  or  understood  ; 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  intellect ;  inconceivable. 
And  all  her  numbered  stars  that  seem  to  roll 
Spaces  incomprehensible.  Milton 

—  In-com'pre-hen'sl-ble-ness,  «.  —  In-com'pre-lien'- 

sl-bly,  adv. 

In-com'pre-hen'slon  (Tn-kom'prS-hSn'shiin),?j.  Want 
of  comprehension  or  understanding.  "  These  mazes  and 
incomprehensions."  Bacon. 

In-com'pre-hen'sive  (-sTv),  a.  Not  comprehensive  ; 
not  capable  of  iucludiiig  or  of  understanding ;  not  exten- 
sive ;  limited.  —  In-com'pre-hen'sive-ly,  a.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton. — In-coin'pre-lien'slve-ness,  re.    T.  Warton. 

In'com-press'i-bll'i-ty  (lu'kom-prSs'I-bTl'I-ty),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  incompressibilite.2  The  quality  of  being  incom- 
pressible, or  incapable  of  reduction  in  volume  by  pres- 
sure ;  —  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  property  of  liquids. 

Tlie  incom]>ressibiliti/  of  water  is  not  absolute.  Jiees. 

In'com-press'i-ble  (-pres'I-b'l),  a,  [Pref.  in-  not  -)- 
compressible  :  cf.  F.  incompressible.']  Not  compressible  ; 
incapable  of  being  reduced  by  force  or  pressure  into  a 
smaller  compass  or  volume  ;  resisting  compression  ;  as, 
many  liquids  and  solids  appear  to  be  almost  incompressi- 
ble. — In'com-press'i-ble-ness,  re. 

In'com-put'a-ble  (-put'a^b'l),  a.    Not  computable. 

In'con-ceal'a-ble  (-sel'a-b'l),  a.  Not  concealable.  "  In- 
concealable  imperfections."  Sir  T.  Broivne. 

In'COn-ceiV'a-bii'i-ty  (-sev'a-bil'I-ty),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  inconceivable ;  inconceivableness , 

The  inconceivability  of  the  Infinite.  Mansel. 

In'COa-ceiV'a-ble  (-sev'a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  to-  not  -|- 
conceivable :  cf.  F.  inconcevable.]  Not  conceivable  ;  in- 
capable of  being  conceived  by  the  mind ;  not  explicable 
by  the  human  intellect,  or  by  any  known  principles  or 
agencies ;  incomprehensible  ;  as,  it  is  inconceivable  to  us 
how  the  will  acts  in  producing  muscular  motion. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  a  spiritual  substance  should  rep- 
resent an  extended  figure.  Locke. 

—  In'con-celv'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  In'con-ceiv'a-bly,  adv. 

The  inconceivableness  of  a  quality  existing  without  any  sub- 
ject to  possess  it.  A.  1  ticker. 

In'con-cep'tl-ble  (In'k5n-s6p'tT-b'l),  a.  Inconceivable. 
lObs.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

In'COn-cern'Ingf (-sern'ing),a.  Unimportant;  trifling. 
lObs.]     "Trifling  and  tncoreceJTim^  matters."       Fuller. 

In'con-cinne'  (-slu'),  a.  [See  Imconcinnocs.]  Dis- 
similar;  incongruous;  unsuitable.     [_Obs,'\       Cudicorth. 

In'con-cin'ni-ty  (-sin'ni-ty),  re.     [L.  inconcinnitas.] 
Want  of  concinnity  or  congruousness  ;  unsuitableness. 
There  is  an  mconcinnity  in  aamitting  these  words.  Trench. 

In'COn-Cin'nons  (-nus),  a.  [L.  inconcinnus.  See  In- 
not,  and  Concinnity.]  Not  concinnous ;  unsuitable ; 
discordant.     \_Obs.']  Cudworth. 

In'COn-ClUd'ent  (-klu'dent),  a.  Not  inferring  a  con- 
clusion or  consequence  ;  not  conclusive.     [Obs.] 

In'con-Clud'lng,  a.    Inferring  no  consequence.   [OJs.] 

In'con-Olu'sive  (-klu'slv),  a.  Not  conclusive ;  lead- 
ing to  no  conclusion  ;  not  closing  or  settling  a  point  in 
debate,  or  a  doubtful  question ;  as,  evidence  is  incon- 
clusive when  it  does  not  exhibit  the  truth  of  a  disputed 
case  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  mind,  and  put  an 
end  to  debate  or  doubt. 

Arguments  .  .  .  inconclusive  and  impertinent.       South. 

— In'con-clu'sive-ly,  (kZi>.  —  In'con-clu'slve-ness,  re. 

In'COn-COCt'  (-kSkf),  a.  [L.  pref.  in-  not  -j-  concoctus, 
p.  p.  of  concoquere.    See  Concoct.]    Inconcocted.  \_Ohs.'] 

In'COn-COCt'ed,  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -\-  concocted.'^  Im- 
perfectly digested,  matured,  or  ripened.     \_Obs.']   Bacon. 

In'con-coc'tlon  (-kok'shun),  n.  The  state  of  being 
indigested  ;  unripeness  ;  immaturity.     [06s.]       Bacon. 

In-con'crete  (In-kon'kret),  a.  [L.  inconcretus  incor- 
poreal.]     Not  concrete.     [.R.]  L.  Andrews. 

In'COn-CUl'llng  (in'kon-kflr'ring),  a.  Not  concurring ; 
disagreeing,     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'con-cus'si-ble  (-kus'sT-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f 
L.  concussibilis  that  can  be  shaken.  See  Concussion.] 
Not  concussible ;  that  cannot  be  shaken. 

In'con-den'sa-bll'1-ty  (-kon-den'sa-bil'i-ty),  )  n.  The 

In'con-den'si-bil'i-ty  (-sl-bil'i-ty),  J    quali- 

ty or  state  of  being  incondensable. 

In'con-den'sa-ble  (-den'sa-b'l),  )  a.  Not  condensable ; 

In'COn-den'Sl-ble  (-si-b'l),  )      incapable  of  being 

made  more  dense  or  compact,  or  reduced  to  liquid  form. 

In'con-dite  (in'kon-dit  or  Tn-kon'dit ;  277),  a.  [L. 
inconditus  ;  pref.  in-  not  -|-  conditus,  p.  p.  of  condere  to 
put  or  join  together.  See  Cskdition.]  Badly  put  to- 
gether;  inartificial ;  rude ;  unpolished ;  irregular.  [06s.] 
"  Carol  incondite  rhymes."  J.  Philips. 

In'con-di'tion-al  (Tn'kon-dlsh'fin-al),  a.  [Pref.  in- 
not  -\-  conditional :  cf.  F.  inconditionnel.]  Uncondi- 
tional.    [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'con-di'tion-ate  (-St),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f-  con- 
ditionate :  cf.  F.  inconditionne.]  Not  conditioned ;  not 
limited  ;  absolute.     [06s.]  Boyle. 

In'con-Iorm'  (in'kon-f 8rm'),  a.  [Pref.  ire-  not  +  con- 
form.']    Unconformable.     [06s.]  Gauden. 

In'con-fonn'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.   Unconformable.    [06s.] 

In'con-fonn'i-ty  (-i-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  ineonformite.] 
Wifut  of  conformity  ;  nonconformity.     [06s.] 

In'con-lused'(-fiizd'),o.  Not  confused;  distinct.  [06s.] 

In'con-fu'sion  (-fu'zhun),  n.  Freedom  from  confu- 
sion; distinctness.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

In'con-fut'a-ble  (-fut'a-b'l),  a.  Not  confutable.  — 
In'con-fut'a-bly,  adv.     [06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

In'con-geal'a-ble  (-jel'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  incongelabilis. 
See  Congeal.]  Not  congealable ;  incapable  of  being  con- 
gealed or  frozen.  —  In'con-geal'a-ble-ness,  «. 

In'con-gen'ial  (-jen'ynl),  a.  Not  congenial ;  uncon- 
genial. [iJ.]— In'oon-ge'ni-al'i-ty  (-je'm-Sl'i-ty).  \_R.] 

In-con'gru-ence  (Tn-kon'gru-ens),  n.  [L.  incongru- 
entia.]     Want  of  congruence ;  incon^uity.  Boyle. 

In-con'gru-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  ineongmens.  See  In- 
not,  and  Congruent.]    Incongruous.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 


In'OOn-gni'1-ty  (in'kSn-gru'T-ty  or  tn'kOn-),  n.  ;  pJ. 
Incongruities  (-tiz).  [Pref.  in-  not  +  congruity  :  cf .  F. 
incongruiie.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incon- 
gruous ;  want  of  congruity ;  unsuitableness ;  inconsist- 
ency ;  impropriety. 

The  fathers  make  use  of  this  acknowledgment  of  the  incon. 
gruity  of  images  to  the  Deit3\  from  thence  to  prove  the  incon. 
gruiiy  of  the  worship  of  them.  Jip.  Stillingjleet. 

2.  Disagreement  of  parts ;  want  of  symmetry  or  of 
harmony.     [06s.] 

3.  That  which  is  incongruous  ;  want  of  congruity. 
In-COn'gru-OUS  (Tn-kon'gru-ils),  a.     [L.  incongruus. 

See  In-  not,  and  Congruous.]  Not  congruous ;  recipro- 
cally disagreeing  ;  not  capable  of  harmonizing  or  readily 
assimilating  ;  inharmonious  ;  inappropriate  ;  unsuitable  ; 
not  fitting  ;  inconsistent ;  improper  ;  as,  an  incongru- 
ous remark;  iiicongmous  behavior,  action,  dresSi 
etc.  '■^Incongruous  mixtures  of  opinions. "  I.Taylor. 
"Made  up  of  incongruous  parts."    Macaulay. 

Licongruous  denotes  that  kind  of  absence  of  harmony  or  suit, 
ablcness  of  which  the  taste  and  experience  of  men  takes  cogrni- 
zauce.  C.  J.  Sinith. 

Incongruous  numhers  (Arith.),  two  numbers,  ■which,  with 
respect  to  a  third,  are  such  that  their  difference  can  not 
be  divided  by  it  without  a  remainder,  the  two  numbers 
being  said  to  be  incongruous  with  respect  to  the  third : 
as,  twenty  and  twenty-five  are  incongruous  with  respect 
to  four. 

Syn.  —  Inconsistent ;  unsuitable ;  inharmonious ;  disa- 
greeing ;  absurd ;  inappropriate ;  unfit ;  improper.  See 
Inconsistent. 

—  In-con' gru-ous-ly,  adv.  —  In-con'gm-ous-ness,  n. 

In'con-nect'ed  (In'kon-nekt'ed),  a.  Not  connected ; 
disconnected.     [iJ.]  Bp.  Warburton. 

In'con-nec'Uon  (-nSk'shun),  re.     Disconnection. 

In'con-nex'ed-ly  (-neks'Sd-iy),  adv.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-f-  connexed  (p.  p.  of  connex)  -J-  -ly.]  Not  connectedly ; 
without  connection.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-con'scion-a-ble  (Tn-kSn'shiin-a-b'l),  a.  Uncon- 
scionable.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

In-con'scious  (-shus),  a.     Unconscious.     [06s.] 

In'con-sec'u-tive-ness  (Tn'k5n-sek'ij-tiv-nes),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  not  being  consecutive.  J.  H.  Newman. 

In-con'se-ciuence  (In-kon'se-kwens),  n.  [L.  incon- 
sequenlia :  cf.  F.  inconsequence.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inconsequent ;  want  of  just  or  logical  inference 
or  argument  ;  inconclusiveness.  Bp.  StillingfleeU 

Strange,  that  you  should  not  see  the  inconsequenceoi yo\xY ovz 
reasoning !  Bp.  Hurd, 

In-COn'se-CLUent  (Tn-kon'se-kwSnt),  a.  [L.  inconse- 
guens :  cf.  F.  inconsequent.  See  In-  not,  and  Conse- 
quent.] Not  following  from  the  premises;  not  regularly 
inferred ;  invalid  ;  not  characterized  by  logical  method ; 
illogical ;  arbitrary ;  inconsistent ;  of  no  consequence, 

Loose  and  inconsequent  conjectures.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-con'se-quen'tlal  (-kwSn'shal),  a.  Not  regularly 
following  from  the  premises ;  hence,  irrelevant ;  unim- 
portant ;  of  no  consequence.     Chesterfield.  —  In-con'se- 

qiien'tial-ly  (-kwen'shol-iy),  adv. 

In-con'se-quen'ti-al'i-ty  (-kwSn'shl-ail-ty),  n.  The 
state  of  being  inconsequential. 

In-con'se-cuent-ness  (-kwSnt-nSs),  re.  Inconsequence. 

In'con-sld'er-a-ble  (Tn'kou-sTd'er-a-b'l),  a.  Not  con- 
siderable ;  unwortliy  of  consideration  or  notice ;  unim- 
portant ;  small  ;  trivial;  as,  an  jncoresidera6?e  distance; 
an  inconsiderable  quantity,  degree,  value,  or  sum.  "  The 
baser  scum  and  inconsiderable  dregs  of  Rome."  Step- 
ney. —  In'con-sld'er-a-ble-nees,  re.  —  In'con-sld'er-a- 
bly,  adv. 

In'con-sld'er-a-cy  (-er-a-sj),  re.  Inconsiderateness ; 
thoughtlessness.     [06s.]  Chesterfield. 

In'COn-Sid'er-ate  (in'k5n-sTd'er-at),  a.  [L.  incon- 
sideraius.  See  In-  not,  and  Considerate.]  1.  Not  con- 
siderate; not  attentive  to  safety  or  to  propriety;  not 
regarding  the  rights  or  feelings  of  others  ;  hasty ;  care- 
less ;  thoughtless ;  heedless ;  as,  the  young  are  generally 
inconsiderate  ;  inconsiderate  conduct. 

It  is  a  very  unhappy  token  of  our  corruption,  that  there 
should  be  any  so  inconsiderate  among  us  as  to  sacrifice  morality 
to  politics.  Addison. 

2.  Inconsiderable.     [06s.]  E.  Terry. 

Syn.  —  Thoughtless ;  inattentive  ;  inadvertent ;  heed- 
less ;  negligent ;  improvident ;  careless ;  imprudent ;  in- 
discreet ;  incautious  ;  injudicious  ;  rash ;  hasty. 

In'con-sid'er-ate-ly,  adv.  In  an  inconsiderate  manner. 

In'con-sid'er-ate-neBB,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inconsiderate.  Tillotsoju. 

In'con-sid'er-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  re.    [L.  inconsideratio  : 
cf.  ¥.  inconsideratioii.]    Want  of  due  consideration ;  in- 
attention to  consequences ;  inconsiderateness. 
Blindness  of  mind,  inconsideration.  precipitation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Not  gross,  willful,  deliberate,  crimes  ;  but  rather  the  effects  of 
inconsideration.  Sharp. 

In'con-sist'ence  (-sTs'tens),  re.    Inconsistency. 

In'con-sist'en-cy  (Tn'kon-sls'ten-sy),  n.  ;  }}l.  Incon- 
sistencies (-siz).  [Cf.  F.  inconsistance.]  1.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  inconsistent ;  discordance  in  respect 
to  sentiment  or  action ;  such  contrariety  between  two 
things  that  both  can  not  exist  or  be  true  together ;  disa- 
greement ;  incompatibility. 

There  is  a  perfect  inconsistency  between  that  -which  is  of  debt 
and  that  which  is  of  free  gift.  South. 

2.  Absurdity  in  argument  or  narration ;  incoherence 
or  irreconcilability  in  the  parts  of  a  statement,  argu- 
ment, or  narration  ;  that  which  is  inconsistent. 

If  a  man  would  register  all  his  opinions  upon  love,  politics, 
religion,  and  learning,  what  a  bundle  of  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions would  appear  at  last !  Swi/t. 

3.  Want  of  stability  or  uniformity ;  unsteadiness ; 
changeableness ;  variableness. 

Mutability  of  temper,  and  zncofetstencj/ with  ourselves,  is  the 
greatest  weakness  of  human  nature.  Addison. 

In'con-slst'ent  (In'kon-sTs'tent),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f 
consistent:    cf.    F.   inconsistant.]      1.    Not   consistent: 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   all  ■    Ive,   event,    end,   fem>   recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,   dbey,   6rb,   8dd ; 
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showing  inconsistency  ;  irreconcilable  ;  discordant ;  at 
variance,  esp.  as  regards  character,  sentiment,  or  ac- 
tion ;  incompatible ;  incongruous ;  contradictory. 

ComposiLious  of  this  nature  .  .  .  sliow  that  wisdom  and  virtue 
are  far  from  being  ijico/isisierU  with  politeness  and  good  humor. 

Addison. 

2.  Not  exhibiting  uniformity  of  sentiment,  steadiness 
to  principle,  etc.  ;  unequal ;  fickle  ;  changeable. 
Ah,  liow  unjust  to  nature,  and  himself, 
Is  tlioughtless,  thankless,  iyico/isisttnl  man.        Yourtg. 

Syn.  —  Incompatible  ;  incongruous ;  irreconcilable  ; 
discordant ;  repugnant ;  contradictory.  —  Inconsistent, 
Incongruous,  Incompatible.  Things  are  inconyruous 
when  they  are  not  suited  to  each  other,  so  thai  tlieir 
union  is  unbecoming ;  inconsistent  when  they  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  render  it  improper  or  wrong ;  in- 
compatible when  tliey  can  not  coexist,  and  it  is  therefore 
impossible  to  unite  them.  Habitual  levity  of  mind  is  in- 
congruous with  the  profession  of  a  clergyman ;  it  is  in- 
consistent with  his  ordination  vows ;  it  is  incom])atible 
with  his  permanent  usefulness.  Incongruity  attaches 
to  the  modes  and  qualities  of  things ;  incompatibility 
attaches  to  their  essential  attributes ;  inconsistency  at- 
taches to  the  actions,  sentiments,  etc.,  of  men. 

In'con-sist'ent-ly  (in'kon-sls'teut-ly),  adv.  In  an  in- 
consistent manner. 

In'COn-slSt'ent-ness,  n.     Inconsistency.     [iJ.] 

In'con-sist'ing  (-sis'tlng),  a.  Inconsistent.     \_Obs.'] 

In'con-SOl'a-ble   (-sol'a-b'l),   a.      [L.   inconsolabilis  : 

cf.  F.  inconsolable.    See  In-  not,  and  Console.]    Not 

consolable  ;  incapable  of  being  consoled ;  grieved  beyond 

susceptibility  of  comfort ;  disconsolate.  Dryden. 

With  inconsolable  distress  she  griev'd, 

And  from  her  cheek,  the  rose  of  beauty  fled.      Falconer, 

—  In'con-sol'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  In'con-sol'a-Wy,  adv. 
In-COn'SO-nance  (in-kbn's6-nans),  1  n.     Want  of  con- 
In-COn'SO-nan-cy  (-nan-sy),  (     sonance  or  har- 
mony of  sound,  action,  or  thought ;  disagreement. 

In-COn'SO-nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  inconsonans.  See  IN- 
not,  and  Consonant.]  Not  consonant  or  agreeing ;  in- 
consistent ;  discordant.  —  In-COn'SO-nant-ly,  adv. 

In'COn-splc'U-OUS  (In'kSu-spIk'ij-us),  a.  [L.  incon- 
spicuus.  See  In-  not,  and  Conspicuous.]  Not  conspicu- 
ous or  noticeable  ;  hardly  discernible.  —  In'COn-Splc'U- 
ous-ly,  adv.  —  In'con-splc'u-ous-ness,  n.  Boyle. 

In-con'stance  (in-kon'stans),  n.  [F.  See  Incon- 
stancy.]    Inconstancy.  Chaucer. 

In-COn'Stan-cy  (in-kSn'stan-sy),  n.  [L.  inconstantia.^ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  inconstant ;  want  of  con- 
stancy ;  mutability ;  fickleness ;  variableness. 

For  unto  knight  there  was  no  greater  shame, 

Than  hghtness  and  inconstancie  in  love.  Spenser. 

In-COn'Stant  (Tn-k6n'stant),  a.  [L.  inconstans :  cf. 
F.  inconstant.  See  In-  not,  and  Constant.]  Not 
constant ;  not  stable  or  uniform ;  subject  to  change  of 
character,  appearance,  opinion,  inclination,  or  purpose, 
etc. ;  not  firm ;  unsteady  ;  fickle  ;  changeable ;  variable  ; 

—  said  of  persons  or  things;  as,  inconstant  in  love  or 
friendship.     "The  tncwirfan/ moon."  iSAaA:. 

While  we,  inquiring  phantoms  of  a  day. 
Inconstant  as  the  shadows  we  survey  !  Boyse. 

Syn.  —  Mutable  ;  fickle ;  volatile ;  unsteady  ;  unsta- 
ble ;  changeable ;  variable ;  wavering ;  fluctuating. 

In-COn'Stant-ly,  adv.    In  an  inconstant  manner. 

In'COn-SUm'a-i>ie  (Tn'kou-sum'a-b'l),  a.  Not  con- 
sumable ;  incapable  of  being  consumed,  wasted,  or 
spent.      Paley.  —  In'COn-sum'a-My,  adv. 

In'con-sam'mate  (-siim'mat),  a.  [L.  inconsumma- 
lus.  See  In-  not,  and  Consummate.]  Not  consum- 
mated ;  not  finished  ;  incomplete.  Sir  M.  Hale.  —  In'- 
con-sum'mate-ness,  n. 

In'con-sump'tl-ble  (-siimp'ti-b'l) ,  a.  [L.  inconsump- 
tibilis.J      Inconsumable.     [06s.]  Sir  K.  Digby. 

In'con-taxa'i-nate  (-tSm'i-nat),  a.  [L.  incontamina- 
tus.  See  In-  not,  and  Contaminate.]  Not  contami- 
nated ;  pure.    Moore.  —  In'con-tam'i-nate-ness,  n. 

In-COn'ten-ta'tion  (Tn-kon'ten-ta'shun),  n.  [See  In- 
not,  and  Content.]     Discontent.     [_Obs.'\  Goodwin. 

In'COn-test'a-bil'i-ty  (Tn'kon-tesf  a-bi1'i-ty),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  incontestable. 

In'con-test'a-ble  (-tSst'a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -\- 
conte stable  :  cf.  F.  incontestable.']  Not  contestable;  not 
to  be  disputed  ;  that  cannot  be  called  in  question  or 
controverted  ;  incontrovertible ;  indisputable  ;  as,  incon- 
testable evidence,  truth,  or  facts.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Incontrovertible ;    indisputable ;  irrefragable  ; 
undeniable ;  unquestionable  ;  indubitable  ;  certain. 
—  In'con-test'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  In'con-test'a-bly,  adv. 

In'con-test'ed,  a.    Not  contested.  Addison. 

In'COn-tig'u-OUS  (-tig'Si-iis),  a.  [L.  incontiguus  that 
can  not  be  touched.  See  In-  not,  and  Contiguous.]  Not 
contiguous ;  not  adjoining  or  in  contact ;  separate. 
Boyle.  —  In'con-tig'u-ous-ly,  adv. 

In-con'tl-nence  (Tn-kon'tl-nens),       1  re.      [L.  inconii- 

In-con'ti-nen-cy  (in-kSn'tT-nen-sy), )  nentia :  cf.  F. 
incontinence.']  1.  Incapacity  to  bold ;  hence,  incapacity 
to  hold  back  or  restrain ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being 
incontinent ;  want  of  continence  ;  failure  to  restrain  the 
passions  or  appetites  ;  indulgence  of  lust ;  lewdness. 

That  Satan  tempt  you  not  for  your  inconliiienaj.    1  Cor.  vii.  6. 

From  the  rash  liand  of  bold  incontinence.        llillon. 

2.  (il/erf.)  Tlie  inability  of  any  of  the  animal  organs  to 

restrani  the  natural  evacuations,  so  that  the  discharges 

are  involuntary ;  as,  incontinence  of  urine. 

In-con'tl-nent  (Tn-kOn'ti-nent),  a.  [L.  incontinens  : 
cf.    F.    incontinent.      See   In-   not,    and   Continent.] 

1.  Not  continent;  uncontrolled;  not  restraining  the 
passions  or  appetites,  particularly  the  sexual  appetite; 
indulging  unlawful  lust ;  unchaste ;  lewd. 

2.  {3/ed.)  Unable  to  restrain  natural  evacuatfons. 
In-con'tl-nent,  m.     One  who  is  unchaste.     £  Jonson. 
In-con'tl-nent,  adv.     [Cf.  F.  incontinent.]     Inconti- 
nently ;  instantly  ;  immediately.     [Obs.] 

He  says  he  will  return  incontinent.  Shal: 

In-COn'tl-nent-ly,  adv.    1.  in  an  incontinent  manner ; 


without  restraint,  or  without  due  restraint ;  —  used  esp. 
of  the  passions  or  appetites. 

2.  Immediately ;  at  once ;  forthwith.     [_Archaic] 

Immediately  he  sent  word  to  Athens  that  he  would  inconti- 
nently come  hither  with  a  host  of  men.  Golding. 

In'con-tract'ed  (In'kSn-trak'tSd),  o.  Uncontracted. 
[_Obs.]  Blackwall. 

In'con-trolla-ble  (-trol'la-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  + 
controllable :  cf.  F.  incontrblable.]  Not  controllable  ; 
uncontrollable. — In'con-trol'la-bly,  adv.  South. 

In-con'tro-ver'tl-bU'i-ty  (In-kon'tro-ver'ti-bll'i-ty), 
n.     The  state  or  condition  of  being  incontrovertible. 

In-con'tro-ver'ti-ble  (-ver'ti-b'l),  a.  Not  controver- 
tible ;  too  clear  or  certain  to  admit  of  dispute  ;  indispu- 
table. Sir  T.Browne. — In-con'tro-ver'ti-ble-nesB,  re. 
—  In-con'tro-ver'ti-bly,  adv. 

In'con-Ven'ience  (In'kon-ven'yens)  re.  [L.  inconveni- 
entia  inconsistency:  cf.  OF.  inconvenience.]  1.  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  inconvenient ;  want  of 
convenience  ;  unfitness  ;  unsuitableness  ;  inexpediency ; 
awkwardness ;  as,  the  inconvenience  of  the  arrangement. 

They  plead  against  the  inconvenience^  not  the  unlawfulness, 
.  .  .  of  ceremonies  in  burial.  hooker. 

2.  That  which  gives  trouble,  embarrassment,  or  uneasi- 
ness ;  disadvantage  ;  anything  that  disturbs  quiet,  im- 
pedes prosperity,  or  increases  the  difficulty  of  action  or 
success ;  as,  one  inconvenience  of  life  is  poverty. 

A  place  upon  the  top  of  Mount  Athos  above  all  clouds  of  rain, 

or  otner  inconvenience.  Sir  W.  lialeigh. 

ilan  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inconveniences.     Tiliot^on. 

Syn.  —  Incommodiousness  ;  awkwardness ;  disadvan- 
tage ;  disquiet ;  uneasiness  ;  disturbance ;  annoyance. 

In'COn-ven'lence,  v.  t.  To  put  to  inconvenience  ;  to 
incommode  ;  as,  to  inconvenience  a  neighbor. 

In'COn-Ven'ien-cy  (-yen-sy),  re.     Inconvenience. 

In'COn-ven'ient  (-yent),  a.  [L.  inconveniens  unbe- 
fitting :  cf.  F.  inconvenient.  See  In-  not,  and  Conven- 
ient.]    1.  Not  becoming  or  suitable  ;  unfit ;  inexpedient. 

2.  Not  convenient ;  giving  trouble,  uneasiness,  or  an- 
noyance ;  hindering  progress  or  success  ;  uncomfortable  ; 
disadvantageous ;  incommodious  ;  inopportune  ;  as,  an 
inconvenient  house,  garment,  arrangement,  or  time. 

Syn.  —  Unsuitable  ;  uncomfortable  ;  disaccommoda- 
ting  ;  awkward  ;  imseasonable  ;  inopportune ;  incommo- 
dious ;  disadvantageous  :  troublesome  ;  cumbersome  ; 
embarrassing ;  objectionable. 

In'con-ven'ient-ly,  adv.  In  an  Inconvenient  manner ; 
incommodiously ;  unsuitably  ;  unseasonably. 

In'con-vers'a-ble  (-vers'4-b'l),  a.  Incommimicative  ; 
unsocial ;  reserved.     [OJs.] 

In-COn'ver-sant  (In-kon'ver-sant),  a.  Not  conver- 
sant ;  not  acquainted  ;  not  versed  ;  unfamiliar. 

In'con-vert'ed  (Tn'kon-vert'ed),  a.  Not  turned  or 
changed  about.     {.R.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'COn-vert'l-bU'l-ty  (Tn'kSn-vert'X-btl'i-ty),  re.  [L. 
inconvertibilitas.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  incon- 
vertible ;  not  capable  of  being  exchanged  for,  or  con- 
verted into,  something  else ;  as,  the  inconvertibility  of 
an  irredeemable  currency,  or  of  lead,  into  gold. 

In'con-vert'1-ble  (-vertl-b'l),  a.  [L.  incoiivertibilis  : 
cf.  F.  inconvertible.  See  In-  not,  and  Cohvektible.] 
Not  convertible ;  not  capable  of  being  transmuted, 
changed  into,  or  exchanged  for,  something  else ;  as,  one 
metal  is  inconvertible  into  another  ;  bank  notes  are  some- 
times inconvertible  into  specie.  Walsh. 

In-con-vert'1-ble-ness,  n.     Inconvertibility. 

In'oon-vert'1-bly,  adv.     In  an  inconvertible  manner. 

In'COn-vln'ci-ble  (-vTn'si-b'l),  a.  [L.  inconvinc Wilis. 
See  In- not,  and  Convince.]  Not  convincible ;  incapable 
of  being  convinced. 

None  are  so  inconvincible  as  your  half-witted  people. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

In'con-vln'ol-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  admitting 
of  being  convinced. 

In-co'ny    (in-ko'iij   or   In-kSn'^),  a.      [Cf.  Conny, 

Canny.]     Unlearned ;  artless ;  pretty  ;  delicate.    \_Obs.] 

Most  sweet  jests  1  most  incony  vulgar  wit  I  Shak. 

In'CO-br'dl-nate  (Tn'k6-8r'di-nat),  a.    Not  coordinate. 

In'CO-br'dl-na'tlan  (-na'shun),  n.  Want  of  coordina- 
tion ;  lack  of  harmonious  adjustment  or  action. 

Incoordination  of  muscular  movement  (Physiol.),  irregu- 
larity in  movements  resulting  from  inharmonious  action 
of  the  muscles  in  consequence  of  loss  of  volimtary  con- 
trol over  them. 

In-COr'O-nate  (Tn-kor'o-nat),  a.  [Pref.  in-  in  -\-  cor- 
onate.]    Crowned.    IR.]  Longfellow. 

In-COr'po-ral  (in-k8r'po-ral),  a.  [L.  incorporalls.  See 
In-  not,  and  Corporal,  and  cf.  Incorporeal.]  Imma- 
terial ;  incorporeal ;  spiritual.     [Obs.]    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

In-oor'po-ral'1-ty  (-rSl'i-ty),  n.  [L.  incorporalitas: 
cf.  F.  incorporalite.]     Incorporeality.     [Obs.]      Bailey. 

In-cor'po-ral-ly  (-rol-ly),  adr.    Incorporeally.    [,Obs.] 

In-cor'po-rate  (iii-k8r'p6-rit),  a.  [L.  incorporulus. 
See  In-  not,  and  Corporate.]  1.  Not  consisting  of  mat- 
ter ;  not  having  a  material  body ;  incorporeal ;  spiritual. 

Moses  forbore  to  speak  of  angels,  and  things  invisible,  and  in- 
corporate. Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Not  incorporated ;  not  existing  as  a  corporation  ; 
as,  an  incorporate  banking  association. 

In-cor'po-rate,  a.  [L.  incorporatns,  p.  p.  of  incorpo- 
rare  to  incorporate ;  pref.  m-  in  -}-  corpnrare  to  nuiUo 
into  a  body.  See  Corporate.]  Corporate ;  incorporated  ; 
made  one  body,  or  united  in  one  body ;  associated ; 
mixed  together ;  combined ;  embodied. 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  untl  niiuds 
Had  been  incorporate.  Shak. 

A  fifteenth  part  of  silver  incorporate  with  gold.      Jiacon. 

In-cor'po-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.     [imp.  *  p.  p.  Incorpora- 
ted C-ra'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Inoouporatino  (-ril'tlng).] 
1.  To  form  into  a  body ;  to  combine,  as  different  in- 
gredients, into  one  consistent  mass. 

Hv  your  leavea,  you  sliall  not  stiiy  uloiic, 

Till  holy  e\\\\rc\\  incorjiorate  two  in  one.  Shak. 


2.  To  unite  with  a  material  body  ;  to  give  a  material 
form  to ;  to  embody. 

The  idolaters,  who  worshiped  their  images  as  gods,  supposed 
some  spirit  to  be  incorporated  therein.  Bxj.  StiUingJleet. 

3.  To  unite  with,  or  introduce  into,  a  mass  already 
formed  ;  as,  to  incorporate  copper  with  silver ;  —  used 
with  tcith  and  into. 

4.  To  unite  intimately ;  to  blend ;  to  assimilate ;  to 
combine  into  a  structure  or  organization,  whether  mate- 
rial or  mental;  as,  to  incorporate  provinces  into  the 
realm;  to  incorporate  another's  ideas  into  one's  work. 

The  Komans  did  not  subdue  a  country  to  put  the  inhabitants 
to  fire  and  sword,  but  to  incorporate  them  into  their  own  com- 
munity. Addison. 

5.  To  form  into  a  legal  body,  or  body  politic  ;  to  con- 
stitute into  a  corporation  recognized  by  law,  with  special 
functions,  rights,  duties  and  liabilities ;  as,  to  incorpo- 
rate a  bank,  a  railroad  company,  a  city  or  town,  etc. 

In-cor'po-rate  (in-kSr'pS-rat),  V.  i.     To  unite  in  one 
body  ;  to  unite  with  another  body  so  as  to  make  a  part  of 
it ;  to  be  mixed  or  blended ;  —  usually  followed  by  tvith. 
Painters*  colors  and  ashes  do  better  incor]>orate  with  oil.  Bacon. 
He  never  suffers  wrong  so  long  to  grow. 
And  to  incorporate  with  right  so  far 
As  it  might  come  to  seem  tlie  same  in  show.      Daniel. 
In-COr'pO-ra'ted  (Tn-k6r'p6-ra'ted),  a.    United  in  one 
body  :  formed  into  a  corporation ;  made  a  legal  entity. 

In-cor'po-ra'tlon  (in-kSr'po-ra'sbun),  re.  [L.  incor- 
poratio  :  cf.  F.  incorporation.]  1.  The  act  of  incorpo- 
rating, or  the  state  of  being  incorporated. 

2.  The  union  of  different  ingredients  in  one  mass; 
mixture  ;  combination  ;  synthesis. 

3.  The  union  of  something  with  a  body  already  exist- 
ing ;  association ;  intimate  union  ;  assimilation  ;  as,  the 
incorporation  of  conquered  countries  into  the  Eoman 
republic. 

4.  (Law)  (a)  The  act  of  creating  a  corporation.  (6) 
A  body  incorporated  ;  a  corporation. 

In-cor'po-ra-tive  (-ra-tlv),  a.  Incorporating  or  tend- 
ing to  incorporate ;  as,  the  incorporative  languages  (aa 
of  the  Basques, North  American  Indians,  etc.)  which  run 
a  whole  phrase  into  one  word. 

History  demonstrates  that  incorporative  unions  are  solid  and 
permanent ;  but  that  a  federal  union  is  weak.  W.  Bclsham. 

In-cor'po-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  re.  One  of  a  number  of 
persons  who  gets  a  company  incorporated ;  one  of  the 
original  members  of  a  corporation. 

In'cor-po're-al  (in'kor-po're-al),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f- 
corporeal :  cf.  L.  incorporeus.  Cf.  Incorporal.]  1.  Not 
corporeal ;  not  having  a  material  body  or  form ;  not  con- 
sisting of  matter ;  immaterial. 

Thus  incoiporeal  spirits  to  smaller  forms 
Reduced  their  shapes  immense.  Milton. 

Sense  and  perception  must  necessarily  proceed  from  some  tn* 
cmyoreat  substance  within  us.  Bentley. 

2.  (Law)  Existing  only  in  contemplation  of  law  ;  not 
capable  of  actual  visible  seizin  or  possession  ;  not  being 
an  object  of  sense  ;  intangible  ;  —  opposed  to  corporeal. 

Incorporeal  hereditament.    See  under  HEREDiTAM'i'.NT. 

Syn.  —  Immaterial ;  unsubstantial ;  bodiless ;  spirituaL 

In'cor-po're-al-lsni  (-Tz'm),  n.  Existence  without  a 
body  or  material  form  ;  immateriality.  Cudivorth. 

In'cor-po're-al-ist,  re.  One  who  believes  in  incorpo- 
realism.  Cudworth. 

In'cor-po're-al'l-ty  (-al'i-ty),  re.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  "incorporeal  or  bodiless  ;  immateriality  ;  incor- 
porealism.  G.  Eliot. 

In'cor-po're-al-ly  (-po'rt-al-lj),  adv.  In  an  incorpo- 
real manner.  Bacon. 

In-cor'po-re'1-ty  (Tn-k8r'po-re'T-ty),  re.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-{-  corporeity :  cf.  F.  incorporate.]  The  quality  of  being 
incorporeal ;  immateriality.  Berkeley. 

In-COrpse' (-k8rps'),tJ.  <.    To  incorporate.  [R.]  Shak. 

In'cor-rect'  (Tn'kor-rSkf),  a.  [L.  incorrectxis :  cf.  P. 
incorrect.  See  In-  not,  and  Correct.]  1.  Not  correct ; 
not  according  to  a  copy  or  model,  or  to  established  rules; 
inaccurate  ;  faulty. 

The  piece,  you  think,  is  incorrect.  Pope. 

2.  Not  in  accordance  with  the  truth ;  inaccurate  ;  not 
exact ;  as,  an  incorrect  statement  or  calculation. 

3.  Not  accordant  with  duty  or  morality ;  not  duly  reg- 
ulated or  subordinated ;  unbecoming ;  improper  ;  as,  in- 
correct conduct. 

It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven.  Shak- 

The  wit  of  the  last  age  was  yet  more  intxrreot  thou  their 
language.  Di'yden. 

Syn.  — Inaccurate;  erroneous;  wrong;  faulty. 

In'cor-rec'tion  (-rSk'slum),  re.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f  cor- 
rection: cf.  F.  incorrection.]  Want  of  correction,  re- 
straint, or  discipline.     [Obs.]  Anncay. 

In'cor-rect'ly  (-rSkt'iy),  a*'-  Not  correctly;  inac- 
curately ;  not  exactly  ;  as,  a  writing  incon'ectly  copied; 
testimony  incorrectly  stated. 

In'cor-rect'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  incorrect ; 
want  of  conformity  to  truth  or  to  a  standard  ;  inaccu- 
racy ;  inexactness ;  as,  incorrectness  may  consist  in  de- 
fect or  in  redundance. 

In-cor're-spond'ence(Iii-k5r'r6-sp!5nd'eus),  (re.  Want 

In-cor're-spond'en-cy  (-spSnd'en-sj),  (     of  cor- 

respondenco  ;  disagreement ;  disproportion.     [iJ.] 

In-cor're-spond'lng,  «.  Not  corresponding;  disagree- 
ing.    [/?.]  ColcridQe. 

In-cor'rl-gl-bU'i-ty  (-it-jT-bTl'T-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  incor- 
rigibiliti'.]    The  .state  or  quality  of  being  incorrigible. 

Tlie  iuKintitudo,  the  iiirorrigihilily,  the  strange  perversenos* 
.  ;  .  of  mnnkind.  Jiarrow. 

•  In-cor'rl-gl-ble  (Tn-kiSr'iT-jT-b'l),  a.  [L.  incorrigi- 
bilis:  cf.  V.  iiirorrlgiblc.  Sec' In-  not,  and  Coruigiule.] 
Not  corrigible  ;  incapable  of  being  corrected  or  amended  ; 
bad  beyond  oorroeticui ;  irreclaimable ;  as,  incorrigible 
error.     '^  J iicorrigible  fools."  Drtjdeiu 

In-cor'rl-gl-ble  (-jl-b'l),  n.    One  who  is  incorrigible ; 
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INCORRIGIBLENESS 


especially,  a  hardened  criminal ;  as,  the  perpetual  im- 
prisonnieut  of  incorrigiUes. 

In-cor'rl-gi-ble-ness  (in-kor'rT-ji-b'l-u6s),  n.  Incor- 
rigibility. Dr.  H.  More. 

In-COr'rl-gl-bly,  adv.     In  an  incorrigible  manner. 

In'cor-rod'1-ble  (In'k5r-ro'dI-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  corroded,  consumed,  or  eaten  away. 

In'cor-rupt'  (-riipf),  a.  [L.  incorruptus.  See  In-  not, 
and  CoKEUPT.]  1.  Not  affected  with  corruption  or  de- 
cay ;  unimpaired ;  not  marred  or  spoiled. 

2.  Not  defiled  or  depraved ;  pure  ;  sound  ;  untainted  ; 
above  the  influence  of  bribes ;  upright ;  honest.   Milton. 

Your  Christian  principles  .  .  .  which  will  preserve  you  incor- 
rupt as  individuals.  £p.  Hurd. 

In'cor-rupt'ed  (-rilp'tSd),  a.    Uncorrupted.     [OJs.] 
Breathed  into  their  incorrupted  breasts.    Sir  J.  Davies. 

In'cor-rupt'i-bU'i-ty  (-riip'tT-bTl'i-ty),  n.  [L.  incor- 
ruptibilitus:  cf.  F.  incorruptibilite.']  The  quality  of  be- 
ing incorruptible  ;  incapability  of  corruption.     Holland. 

In'cor-rupt'i-ble  (lu'kor-riip'ti-b'l),  a.  [L.  incorrup- 
tibilis :  cf.  F.  incorruptible.    See  In-  not,  and  Corbcpt.] 

1.  Not  corruptible  ;  incapable  of  corruption,  decay,  or 
dissolution  ;  as,  gold  is  incorruptible. 

Our  bodies  shall  be  changed  into  incorruptible  and  immortal 
Bubstances.  IValce. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  bribed  or  morally  corrupted  ;  in- 
flexibly just  and  upright. 

In'COr-rupt'1-ble,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  religious 
sect  which  arose  in  Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  and  which  believed  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  incorruptible,  and  that  he  suffered  hunger, 
thirst,  pain,  only  in  appearance.  ' 

In'cor-rupt'i-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing incorruptible.  Boyle. 

In'COr-rupt'1-bly,  adv.     In  an  incorruptible  manner. 

In'COr-rup'tion  (-riip'shiin),  n.     [L.  incorruplio :  cf. 
F.  incorruption.    See  In-  not,  and  Corruption.]    The 
condition  or  quality  of  being  incorrupt  or  incorruptible  ; 
absence  of,  or  exemption  from,  corruption. 
It  is  sown  in  corruption;  it  is  raised  in  incorruption.  1  Cor.  xv.  42. 

The  same  preservation,  or,  rather,  incorruption,  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  flesh  of  turkeys,  capons,  etc.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'cor-rupt'ive  (-rijp'tlv),  a.  [L.  incorruptivus.'] 
Incorruptible  ;  not  liable  to  decay.  Akenside. 

In'COr-ruptly  (-rupt'iy),  adv.     Without  corruption. 
To  demean  themselves  incorruptJi/.  3!ilton. 

In'cor-rupt'ness,  n.  1.  Freedom  or  exemption  from 
decay  or  corruption. 

2.  Probity;  integrity;  honesty.  Woodward. 

In-cras'sate  (In-krSs'sat),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Inceas- 
BATED  (-sa-ted)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inceassatino.]  [L.  in- 
erassatus,  p.  p.  of  incrassare ;  pref.  in-  in  4-  crassus 
thick.]  To  make  thick  or  thicker ;  to  thicken ;  espe- 
cially, in  pharmacy,  to  thicken  (a  liquid)  by  the  mixture 
of  another  substance,  or  by  evaporating  the  thinner  parts. 
Acids  dissolve  or  attenuate  ;  alkalies  precipitate  or  incrassate. 

Sir  J.  Newton. 
Liquors  which  time  hath  incrassated  into  jellies.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-cras'sate,  v.  i.     To  become  thick  or  thicker. 

In-cras'sate  (-sat),  )  a.     [L.    incrassatus,   p.   p.] 

In-cras'sa-ted  (-sa-tSd), )  1.  Made  thick  or  thicker ; 
thickened  ;  inspissated. 

2.  (Bot.)  Thickened  ;  becoming  thicker.  Martyn. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  Swelled  out  on  some  particular  part,  as  the 
antennae  of  certain  insects. 

In'cras-Sa'tion  (In'kras-sa'shiin),  ra.  [Cf.  F.  incras- 
sation.1  1.  The  act  or  process  of  thickening  or  making 
thick ;  the  process  of  becoming  thick  or  thicker. 

2.  The  state  of  being  incrassated  or  made  thick ;  in- 
Bpissation.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-cras'sa-tlve  (Tn-krSs'sa-tlv),  a.  Having  the  qual- 
ity of  thickening ;  tending  to  thicken.  Harvey. 

In-cras'sa-tive,  n.  A  substance  which  has  the  power 
to  thicken ;  formerly,  a  medicine  supposed  to  thicken  the 
humors.  Harvey. 

In-creas'a-ble  (Tn-kres'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
increased.    Sherwood.  —  In-creas'a-ble-ness,  n. 

An  indefinite  increasahleness  of  some  of  our  ideas.    Bp.  Law. 

In-crease'  (In-kres'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Increased 
(-kresf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Increasing.]  [OB.  incresen, 
encresen,  encrescen,  OF.  encreistre,  fr.  L.  increscere; 
pref.  in-  in  -f-  crescere  to  grow.  See  Crescent,  and  cf. 
Decrease.]  1.  To  become  greater  or  more  in  size, 
quantity,  number,  degree,  value,  intensity,  power,  author- 
ity, reputation,  wealth  ;  to  grow ;  to  augment ;  to  ad- 
vance ;  —  opposed  to  decrease. 

The  waters  increased  and  bare  up  the  ark.    Gen.  vii.  17. 
He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.    John  iii.  30. 
The  heavens  forbid 
But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase^ 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow.  Shah. 

2.  To  multiply  by  the  production  of  young ;  to  be  fer- 
tile, fruitful,  or  prolific. 

Fishes  are  more  numerous  or  increases  than  beasts  or  birds, 
as  appears  by  their  numerous  spawn.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

3.  (Astron.)  To  become  more  nearly  full ;  to  show 
more  of  the  surface ;  to  wax ;  as,  the  moon  increases. 

Increasing  function  (Math.),  a  function  whose  value  in- 
creases when  that  of  the  variable  increases,  and  decreases 
when  the  latter  is  diminished. 

Syn.  — To  enlarge;  extend;  multiply;  expand;  de- 
velop ;  heighten ;  amplify ;  raise  ;  enhance  :  spread  ;  ag- 
f;avate  ;  magnify  ;  augment ;  advance.  —  To  Increase, 
NLAEGE,  Extend.  Enlarge  implies  to  make  larger  or 
broader  m  size.  Extend  marks  the  progress  of  enlarge- 
ment so  as  to  have  wider  boundaries,  increase  denotes 
enlargement  by  growth  and  internal  vitality,  as  in  the 
case  of  plants.  A  kingdom  is  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
new  territories ;  the  mind  is  enterf/erf  by  knowledge.  A 
kingdom  is  extended  when  its  boundaries  are  carried  to 
a  greater  distance  from  the  center.  A  man's  riches,  hon- 
ors, knowledge,  etc.,  are  increased  by  accessions  which 
are  made  from  time  to  time. 
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In-crease'  (Tn-kres'),  v.  t.  To  augment  or  make  great- 
er in  bulk,  quantity,  extent,  value,  or  amount,  etc. ;  to 
add  to ;  to  extend ;  to  lengthen  ;  to  enhance  ;  to  aggra^ 
vate  ;  as,  to  increase  one's  possessions,  influence. 

I  will  increase  the  famine.  Ezek.  v.  16. 

Make  denials 
Increase  your  services.  Shak, 

In'crease  (In'kres  or  Tn-kres' ;  277),  n.  [OE.  encres, 
encresse.  See  Increase,  v.  t'.]  1.  Addition  or  enlarge- 
ment in  size,  extent,  quantity,  number,  intensity,  value, 
substance,  etc. ;  augmentation  ;  growth. 

As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on.  Shak. 

For  things  of  tender  kind  for  pleasure  made 
Shoot  up  with  swift  increase,  and  sudden  are  decay'd.   Dryden. 

2.  That  which  is  added  to  the  original  stock  by  aug- 
mentation or  growth  ;  produce  ;  profit ;  interest. 

Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  increase.    Lev.  xxv.  36. 
Let  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  increase.         Shak. 

3.  Progeny  ;  issue  ;  offspring. 

All  the  increase  of  thy  house  shaltdie  in  the  flower  of  their 
age.  1  Sam.  ii.  33. 

4.  Generation.    [Ofts.]    "  Organs  of  increase. "   Shak. 

5.  (Astron.)  The  period  of  increasing  light,  or  lumi- 
nous phase  ;  the  waxing  ;  —  said  of  the  moon. 

Seeds,  hair,  nails,  hedges,  and  herbs  will  grow  soonest  if  set 
or  cut  in  the  increase  of  the  moon.  Bacon. 

Increase  twist,  the  twist  of  a  rifle  groove  in  which  the 
angle  of  twist  increases  from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle. 

Syn.  —  Enlargement ;  extension ;  growth  ;  develop- 
ment ;  increment ;  addition  ;  accession  ;  production. 

In-crease'ful  (Tn-kres'ful),  a.  FuU  of  increase; 
abundant  in  produce.    " /ne)ease/j(Z  crops. "  [iS.]  Shak. 

In-crease'ment  (-ment),  n.    Increase.     [jE.]    Bacon. 

In-creas'er  (-er),  n.   One  who,  or  that  which,  increases. 

In-creas'lng-ly,  adv.     More  and  more. 

In'cre-ate'  (Tn'kre-af),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incee- 
ATED  (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inceeatinq.]  [Pref.  tra- 
in -\-  create.^     To  create  within,     [i?.] 

In'cre-ate  (Tn'kre-at),  1  a.     [L.   increatus.      See    In- 

In'cre-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  )  not,  and  Ceeate.]  Uncre- 
ated ;  self-existent.     [R.'] 

Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  increate.       Milton. 

In-cred'1-bll'l-ty  (in-krSd'i-btl'i-ty),  n.  [L.  incredi- 
bilitas :  cf.  P.  incredibilite.'\  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  incredible  ;  rncredibleness.  Dryden. 

2.  That  which  is  incredible.  Johnson. 

In-cred'1-ble  (Tn-krSd'I-b'l),  a.  [L.  incredibilis :  cf. 
OF.  incredible.  See  In-  not,  and  Ceedible.]  Not  cred- 
ible ;  surpassing  belief  ;  too  extraordinary  and  improba- 
ble to  admit  of  belief ;  unlikely ;  marvelous  ;  fabulous. 

Why  should  it  be  thougrht  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that 
God  should  raise  the  dead  ?  Acts  xxvi.  8. 

In-cred'1-ble-ness,  n.     Incredibility. 

In-cred'i-bly,  adv.    In  an  incredible  manner. 

In-cred'lt-ed  (-Vt-gd),  a.  _Uncredited.     [Obs.'] 

In'cre-dUll-ty  (Tn'kre-du'll-tj'),  n.  [L.  incredulitas  : 
cf.  F.  incredulite.2  The  state  or  quality  of  being  incred- 
ulous ;  a  withholding  or  refusal  of  belief ;  skepticism ; 
unbelief;  disbelief. 

Of  every  species  of  incredulity,  religious  unbelief  is  the  most 
irrational.  Buckminster. 

In-cred'U-IOUS  (In-krSd'ii-lus  ;  135),  a.     [L.  incredu- 

lus.    See  In-  not,  and  Credulous.]     1.  Not  credulous ; 

indisposed  to  admit  or  accept  that  which  is  related  as 

true ;  skeptical ;  unbelieving.  Bacon. 

A  fantastical  incredulous  fool.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

2.  Indicating,  or  caused  by,  disbelief  or  incredulity. 
"An  incredulous  smile."  Longfelloiv. 

3.  Incredible  ;  not  easy  to  be  believed,     [i?.]       Shak. 
In-cred'U-lOUS-ly,  adv.    In  an  incredulous  manner ; 

with  incredulity. 

In-cred'U-lOUS-nesS,  n.     Incredulity. 

In-crem'a-ble  (in-krem'a^b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -\-  L. 
cremabilis  combustible,  fr.  cremare  to  bum.]  Incapable 
of  being  burnt ;  incombustible.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'cre-mate  (in'kre-mat),  V.  t.  [Pref.  in-  in  -\-  cre- 
mate.^ To  consume  or  reduce  to  ashes  by  burning,  as  a 
dead  body ;  to  cremate. 

In'cre-ma'tlon  (in'kre-ma'shun),  n.  Burning ;  esp., 
the  act  of  burning  a  dead  body ;  cremation. 

In'cre-ment  (in'kre-ment),  n.  [L.  incrementum  :  cf. 
F.  increment.  See  Increase.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
increasing ;  growth  in  bulk,  quantity,  number,  value,  or 
amount ;  augmentation  ;  enlargement. 

The  seminary  that  furnisheth  matter  for  the  formation  and 
increment  of  animal  and  vegetable  todies.  Woodward. 

A  nation,  to  be  great,  ought  to  be  compressed  in  its  increment 
by  nations  more  civilized  than  itself.  Coleridge. 

2.  Matter  added ;  increase  ;  produce  ;  production  ;  — 
opposed  to  decrement.    "  Large  increment."  J.  Philips. 

3.  {Math.)  The  increase  of  a  variable  quantity  or 
fraction  from  its  present  value  to  its  next  ascending 
value ;  the  finite  quantity,  generally  variable,  by  which 
a  variable  quantity  is  increased. 

4.  (Rhet.)  An  amplification  without  strict  climax,  as 
in  the  following  passage  : 

Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure, 'phatsoever  tilings  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report,  .  .  .  think  on  these  things.  Phil.  iv.  8. 

Infinitesimal  increment  (Math.),  an  infinitesimally  small 
variation  considered  in  Differential  Calculus.  See  Cal- 
culus. —  Method  of  increments  (Math.),  acalculus  founded 
on  the  properties  of  the  successive  values  of  variable  quan- 
tities and  their  differences  or  increments.  It  differs  from 
the  method  of  fluxions  in  treating  these  differences  as 
finite,  instead  of  infinitely  small,  ajid  is  equivalent  to  the 
calculus  of  finite  differences. 

In'cre-men'tal  (-men'tal),  a.  (Biol.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  resulting  from,  the  process  of  growth  ;  as,  the  incre- 
mental lines  in  the  dentine  of  teeth. 

In'cre-pate  (In'kre-pat),  v.  t.  [L.  increpaius,  p.  p.  of 
increpare  to  upbraid  ;  pref.  in-  in,  against  -\-  crepare  to 
talk  noisily.]    To  chide ;  to  rebuke ;  to  reprove.     [06s.] 


In'cre-pa'tion  (Tn'kre-pa'shSn),  n.  [L.  increpatio.'j 
A  chiding ;  rebuke ;  reproof ,     [Obs.l  Hammond. 

In-cres'cent  (Tn-krSs'sent),  a.  [L.  increscens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  increscere.      See  Increase.] 

1.  Increasing ;    growing  ;    augment-  ^      ,„,.       7 

ing  ;  swelling ;  enlarging. 

Between  the  ina-escent  and  decrescent 
moon.  Tennyson. 

2.  (Her.)  Increasing  ;  on  the  in- 
crease ;  —  said  of  the  moon  represented 
as  the  new  moon,  with  the  points 
turned  toward  the  dexter  side. 

In-crest'  (Tn-kresf),  v.  t.     To  adorn 

with  a  crest.     [iJ.]  Drummond. 

In-crlm'i-nate  {in-krtm'I-nat),  v.  t, 


Increscent  (2). 


[imp.  &  p.  p. 
Incriminated  (-na'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iNORiMiNATiNa.  J 
[LL.  incriminatus,  p.  p.  of  incriminare  ;  in-  in  -)-  crim- 
inare,  criminari,  to  accuse  one  of  a  crime.  See  Ceimi- 
NATE.]  To  accuse  ;  to  charge  with  a  crime  or  fault ;  to 
criminate. 

In-criin'1-na'tlon  (-na'shiSn),  n.  The  act  of  incrimi- 
nating ;  crimination. 

In-crim'i-na-tO-ry  (-na-to-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
crimination  ;  tending  to  incriminate ;  criminatory. 

In'cru-en'tal  (In'kru-Sn'tal),  a.  [L.  incruentus.  See 
In-  not,  and  Ceuentous.]  Unbloody  ;  not  attended  with 
blood  ;  as,  an  incruental  sacrifice.    [Obs.'\  Brevinl. 

In-crust'  (in-kriSsf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Inceusted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incrustino.]  [L.  incrustare;  pref. 
in-  in  -f-  crustare  to  cover  with  a  crust :  cf.  F.  incruster. 
See  Crust.]  [Written  also  encrust.']  \.  To  cover  or  line 
with  a  crust,  or  hard  coat ;  to  form  a  crust  on  the  sur- 
face of ;  as,  iron  incrusted  with  rust ;  a  vessel  incrusled 
with  salt ;  a  sweetmeat  incrusted  with  sugar. 

And  by  the  frost  refln'd  the  whiter  snow, 

Incrusted  hard.  Thomson. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  To  inlay  into,  as  a  piece  of  carving  or 
other  ornamental  object. 

In-crus'tate  (In-krus'tat),  a.  [L.  incrustatus,  p.  p. 
See  Inceust.]    Incrusted.  Bacon. 

In-crus'tate  (-tat),  v.  t.    To  incrust.    [iJ.]      Cheyne. 

In'crus-ta'tlon  (in'krus-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  incrustatio : 
cf.  P.  incrustation.  See  Inceust.]  1.  The  act  of  in- 
crusting,  or  the  state  of  being  incrusted. 

2.  A  crust  or  hard  coating  of  anything  upon  or  within 
a  body,  as  a  deposit  of  lime,  sediment,  etc.,  from  water 
on  the  inner  surface  of  a  steam  boiler. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  covering  or  inlaying  of  marble,  mosaic, 
etc. ,  attached  to  the  masonry  by  cramp  irons  or  cement. 

4.  (Fine  Arts)  Anything  inlaid  or  imbedded. 
In-cniSt'ment  (In-kriist'ment),  ??.  Incrustation,  [if.] 
In-crys'tal-li'za-ble    (In-krls'tal-li'za-b'l),    a.      Not 

crystallizable  ;  incapable  of  being  formed  into  crystals. 

In'GU-bate  (Tn'kii-bat),  v.  i.  &  I.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Incu- 
bated (-ba'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Incubating  (-ba'ting).] 
[L.  incubatus,  p.  p.  of  incubare  to  lie  on  ;  pref.  in-  in,  on 
-\-  cubare  to  lie  down.  Cf.  Cubit,  Incumbent.]  To  sit, 
as  on  eggs  for  hatching  ;  to  brood  ;  to  brood  upon,  or 
keep  warm,  as  eggs,  for  the  purpose  of  hatching. 

In'cu-ba'tion  (-ba'shtln),  n.  [L.  incubatio :  cf.  F. 
incubation.']  1.  A  sitting  on  eggs  for  the  purpose  of 
hatching  young ;  a  brooding  on,  or  keeping  warm,  (eggs) 
to  develop  the  life  within,  by  any  process.  Ray. 

2.  (Med.)  The  development  of  a  disease  from  its 
causes,  or  its  period  of  incubation.    (See  below.) 

3.  A  sleeping  in  a  consecrated  place  for  the  purpose  of 
dreaming  oracular  dreams.  Tylor. 

Period  of  incubation,  or  Stage  of  incubation  (Med.),  the 
period  which  elapses  between  exposure  to  the  causes  of 
a  disease  and  the  attack  resulting  from  it ;  the  time  of 
development  of  the  supposed  germs  or  spores. 

In'cu-ba-tive  (Tn'kiS-ba-tiv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
incubation,  or  to  the  period  of  incubation. 

In'CU-ba'tor  (tn'kii-ba'ter),  n.  That  which  incubates ; 
especially,  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  eggs  are 
hatched  by  artificial  heat. 

In-cu'ba-tO-ry  (in-ku'b&-to-rj^),  a.  Serving  for  in- 
cubation. 

In-cube'  (Tn-kub'),  v.  t.  To  fix  firmly,  as  in  a  cube  ; 
to  secure  or  place  firmly.     [Obs.']  Milton. 

In-CU'bi-ture  (in-ku'bi-tiir ;  135),  n.  [Cf.  L.  incti- 
bitvs.]    Incubation.     [Obs.]  J.  Ellis. 

In'cu-bOUS  (Tn'ku-bus),  a.  [From  L.  incubare  to  lie 
on.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  leaves  so  placed  that  the  upper 
part  of  each  one  covers  the  base  of  the  leaf  next  above 
it,  as  in  hepatic  mosses  of  the  genus  Frullania.    See  Suc- 

CUBOUS. 

In'CU-bus  (in'kii-bus),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Incubuses  (-Sz),  L. 
Incubi  (-bi).  [L.,  the  nightmare.  Cf.  Incubate.]  1.  A 
demon ;  a  fiend ;  a  lascivious  spirit,  supposed  to  have 
sexual  intercourse  with  women  by  night.  Tylor. 

The  devils  who  appeared  in  the  female  form  were  generally 
called  succubi ;  those  who  appeared  like  men  inciibi,  thou^  this 
distinction  was  not  always  preserved.  Lecky. 

2.  (Med.)  The  nightmare.    See  Nightmare. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  incvbus,  or  witch-ridden,  as  we  call 
it.  Burton. 

3.  Any  oppressive  encumbrance  or  burden  ;  anything 
that  prevents  the  free  use  of  the  faculties. 

Debt  and  usury  is  the  incubus  which  weighs  most  heavily  on 
the  agricultural  resources  of  Turkey.  J,  L.  Farley. 

In-cul'cate  (in-kul'kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incul- 
cated (-ka-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inculcating  (-ka-ting).] 
[L.  inctilcatus,  p.  p.  of  inculcare  to  tread  on ;  pref.  in- 
in,  on  -\-  calcare  to  tread,  fr.  calx  the  heel ;  perh.  akin 
to  E.  heel.  Cf.  2d  Calk,  Heel.]  To  teach  and  impress 
by  frequent  repetitions  or  admonitions ;  to  urge  on  the 
mind  ;  as,  Christ  inculcates  on  his  followers  humiUty. 

The  most  obvious  and  necessary  duties  of  life  they  have  not 
yet  had  authority  enough  to  enforce  and  inculcate  upon  men's 
minds.  S.  Clarke. 

Syn.  — ToinstiU ;  infuse;  implant;  engraft;  impress. 

In'cul-ca'tion  (In'kfil-ka'shiin),  n.     [L.  intmlcalio: 


ale,   senate,   c&re,    Am,   arm,    ask,   final,    ^11 ;    eve,   event,    £ud,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    orb,    5dd ; 
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of.  F.  inculcation.']  A  teaching  and  impressing  by  fre- 
quent repetitions.  Bp.  Hall. 

In-CUl'ca-tOr  (Tn-kiil'ka-ter),  re.  [L.]  One  who  incul- 
cates. Boyle. 

In-culk'  (in-kiillc'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  inculquer.  See  In- 
culcate.]    To  inc-jlcate.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  More. 

In-culp'  (Tn-kulp'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  inculper.  See  In- 
culpate.]    To  inculpate.     [Oii.]  Shelion. 

In-CUl'pa-ble  (in-kul'pa-b'l),  a.     [L.  inculpabilis:  cf. 

F.  inculpable.']    Faultless ;  blameless ;  innocent.    South. 

An  innocent  and  inculpable  piece  of  ignorance.    KilUn^beck. 

In-CUl'pa-ble-ness,  n.     Blamelessness ;  faultlessness. 

In-CUl'pa-bly,  adv.     Blamelessly.  South. 

In-CUl'pate  (in-kul'pat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Incul- 
pated (-pa-tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.n.  Inculpatino  (-pS-ting).] 
£LL.  inculpatus,  p.  p.  of  inculpare  to  blame ;  pref.  ra- 
in -|-  culpa  fault.  See  Culpable.]  [A  word  of  recent 
introduction.]  To  blame;  to  impute  guilt  to;  to  ac- 
cuse ;  to  involve  or  implicate  in  guilt. 

That  riek  could  only  exculpate  her  and  not  inculpate  them  — 
the  probabilities  protected  them  so  perfectly.  //.  James. 

In'CUl-pa'tion  (Tn'kiil-pa'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inculpa- 
tion.']   Blame ;  censure  ;  crimination.  Jefferson. 

In-CUl'pa-tO-ry  (In-kul'pa-tS-ry),  a.  Imputing  blame ; 
criminatory ;  compromising  ;  implicating. 

In-CUlt'  (in-kBlf),  a.  [L.  incullus ;  pref.  in-  not  -f- 
cultus,  p.  p.  of  colere  to  cidtivate  :  cf.  F.  inculte.]  Un- 
tilled  ;  uncultivated ;  crude  ;  rude ;  uncivilized. 

Germany  then,  says  Tacitus,  was  incult  and  horrid,  now  full 

of  magniiicent  cities.  Burton. 

His  style  is  diffuse  and  incult.     M.  W.  Shelley. 

In-CUl'tl-va'ted  (In-kiil'ti-va'ted),  a.  Uncultivated. 
lObs.]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

In-CUl'tl-Va'tlon  (-va'shun),  n.  Want  of  cultivation. 
\_Obs.]  Berington. 

In-CUl'ture  (in-kul'tiJr ;  135),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not  -\- 
culture :  cf.  F.  inculture.']  Want  or  neglect  of  cultiva- 
tion or  culture.     \_Obs.]  Fellham. 

In-cumlien-cy  (In-kiJm'ben-si^),  n.  ;  pi.  Incumbencies 
(-sTz).  [From  Incumbent.]  1.  The  state  of  being  in- 
cumbent ;  a  lying  or  resting  on  something. 

2.  That  which  is  physically  incumbent;  that  which 
lies  as  a  burden ;  a  weight.  Evelyn. 

3.  That  which  is  morally  incumbent,  or  is  imposed,  as 
a,  rule,  a  duty,  obligation,  or  responsibility.  "  The  in- 
cumbencies of  a  family."  Donne. 

4.  The  state  of  holding  a  benefice ;  the  full  possession 
and  exercise  of  any  oiBce. 

These  fines  are  only  to  be  paid  to  the  bishop  during  his  m- 
cuinbency.  Swi/t. 

In-cum1ient  (-bent),  a.  [L.  incmnbens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  incumbere  to  lie  down  upon,  press  upon ;  pref.  in-  in, 
on  -(-  cumbere  (in  comp.)  ;  akin  to  cubare  to  lie  down. 
See  Incubate.]  1.  Lying;  resting;  reclining;  recum- 
bent ;  superimposed ;  superincumbent. 

Two  incumbent  figures,  gracefully  leaning  upon  it. 

Sir  H.  TJ'o«on. 
To  move  the  incumbent  load  they  try.       Addison. 
Z.  Lying,  resting,  or  imposed,  as  a  duty  or  obligation  ; 
obligatory ;  —  always  with  on  or  upon. 

All  men,  truly  zealous,  will  perform  those  good  works  that 
are  incumbent  on  all  Christians.  Sjfrat. 

3.  (Bot.)  Leaning  or  resting ;  —  said  of  anthers  /T^ 
when  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  the  illameiit,  or  (.i/l  S 
of  cotyledons  when  the  radicle  lies  against  the  j  j  j 
back  of  one  of  them.  Gray.  Llyl  (ffl 

4.  (Zo'ol.)  Bent  downwards  so  thrt  the  ends     ^—^ 
touch,  or  rest  on,  something  else  ;  as,  the  incum- 
bent toe  of  a  bird. 

In-cum'bent,  re.    A  person  who  is  in  present 
possession  of  a  benefice  or  of  any  office. 

The  incumbent  lieth  at  the  mercy  of  his  patron.  Swift. 

In-cum'bent-ly,  adv.  In  an  incumbent 
manner ;  so  as  to  be  incumbent. 

In-cum'ber  (-ber),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Incumbered  (-herd) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  re.  Incum- 
bering.]    See  Encumber. 

In'cum-bl'tion  (-bTsh'tln),  re.  Incubation,  [i?.]  Sterne. 

In-cum'brance  (Tn-kiim'brans),  n.  [See  Encum- 
brance.] [Written  also  encumbrance.]  1.  A  burden- 
some and  troublesome  load  ;  anything  that  impedes  mo- 
tion or  action,  or  renders  it  difficult  or  laborious  ;  clog ; 
impediment ;  hindrance  ;  check.  Caliper. 

2.  {Law)  A  burden  or  charge  upon  property ;  a  claim 
or  lien  upon  an  estate,  which  may  diminish  its  value. 

In-cum'bran-cer  (-bran-ser),  re.  (Law)  One  who 
holds  an  incumbrance,  or  some  legal  claim,  lien,  or  charge 
on  an  estate.  Kent. 

In-cum'brous  (-brus),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  encombros.] 
Cunibersome ;  troublesome.  [Written  also  eKcom67-oH.9.] 
iObs.]  Chaucer. 

II  In'cu-nab'u-lum  (Tn'kii-nSb'ii-liim),  re.  ;  pi.  Incu- 
nabula (-la).  [L.  incunabula  cradle,  birthplace,  origin. 
See  Ist  In-,  and  Cunabula.]  A  work  of  art  or  of  human 
industry,  of  an  early  epoch  ;  especially,  a  book  printed 
before  A.  D.  1500. 

In-cur'  (in-kQr'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p. p.  Incurred  (-kfird') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Incdrhinq  (-kiir'rTng).]  [L.  incurrere  to 
run  into  or  toward  ;  pref.  in-  in  -f-  currere  to  run.  See 
Current.]  1.  To  meet  or  fall  in  with,  as  something  in- 
convenient, harmful,  or  onerous;  to  put  one's  self  in  the 
way  of  ;  to  expose  one's  self  to ;  to  become  liable  or  sub- 
ject to ;  to  bring  down  upon  one's  self  ;  to  encounter ;  to 
contract ;  as,  to  incur  debt,  danger,  displeasure,  penalty, 
responsibility,  etc. 

I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur  to  pass  it. 
Having  no  warrant. 
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2.  To  render  liable  or  subject  to ;  to  occasion. 


Shak. 

[Obs.] 

I/CBt  you  incur  mo  much  more  dnmaRC  in  my  fame  than  you 

Have  done  me  pleasure  in  preservinR  my  life.  Chapman. 

In-cur',  V.  i.     To  pass ;  to  enter.     [Obs.] 

Light  is  discerned  by  itself  because  by  itacif  it  incurs  into  the 

«ye-  South. 


In-cur'a-bll'l-ty  (Tn-kur'a-bTll-ty),  n.  [Cf.  p.  incura- 
bilite  incurability,  LL.  incurabilitas  negligence.]  The 
state  of  being  incurable  ;  irremediableuess.  Harvey. 

In-cur'a-bie  (in-kCr'a-b'l),  a.  [F.  incurable,  L.  in- 
curabilis.  See  In-  not,  and  Curable.]  1.  Not  capable 
of  being  cured ;  beyond  the  power  of  skill  or  medicine 
to  remedy ;  as,  an  incurable  disease. 

A  scirrhus  is  not  absolutely  irtcurable.    Arbuthnot. 

2.  J^^ot  admitting  or  capable  of  remedy  or  correction ; 
irremediable  ;  remediless  ;  as,  incurable  evils. 

Rancorous  and  incurable  hostility.  Hurke. 

They  were  laboring  under  a  profound,  and,  as  it  might  have 
seemed,  an  almost  incurable  ignorance.  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

Syn. — Irremediable;  remediless;  irrecoverable  ;  irre- 
trievable ;  irreparable ;  hopeless. 

In-cur'a-ble,  re.     A  person  diseased  beyond  cure. 

In-cur'a-ble-ness,  re.  The  state  of  being  incurable  ; 
incurability.  Boyle. 

In-cur'a-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  degree  that  renders 
cure  impracticable  or  impossible ;  irremediably.  "Incur- 
ably diseased."  Bp.  Hall.    "  Incurably  wicked."  Blair. 

lil-CU'ri-OS'i-ty  (in-ku'ri-5s'i-ty),  re.  [L.  incuriosi- 
tas:  cf.  F.  incuriosite,]  Want  of  curiosity  or  interest; 
inattentiveness  ;  inditterence.  Sir  H.  Wotion. 

In-CU'ri-OUS  (In-ku'ri-iis),  a.  [L.  incuriosus :  cf.  F. 
incurieux.  See  In- not,  and  Curious.]  Not  curious  or 
inquisitive ;  without  care  for  or  interest  in  ;  inattentive  ; 
careless  ;  negligent ;  heedless. 

Carelessnesses  and  iiKurious  deportments  toward  their  children. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

In-CU'rI-OUS-ly,  adv.     In  an  incurious  manner. 

In-CU'ri-OUS-ness, ».     Uuconcemedness ;  incuriosity. 
Sordid  incuriousness  and  slovenly  neglect.    Jlp.  Hall. 

In-CUr'rence  (tn-kur'rens),  re.  [See  Incur.]  The  act 
of  incurring,  bringing  on,  or  subjecting  one's  self  to  (some- 
thing troublesome  or  burdensome) ;  as,  the  incurrence  of 
guilt,  debt,  responsibility,  etc. 

In-CUl'rent  (-rant),  a.  [L.  incurrens,  p.  pr.  of  incur- 
rere, incursum,  to  run  in  ;  in-  in  +  currere  to  run. 
(Zo'ol.)  Characterized  by  a  current  which  flows  inward; 
as,  the  incurrent  orifice  of  lamellibranch  Mollusca. 

In-cur'slon  (In-kfir'shiin),  re.     [L.  incursio  :  cf .  F.  in- 
cursion.    See  Incur.]     1.  A  running  into  ;  hence,  an  en- 
tering into  a  territory  with  hostile  intention  ;  a  tempo, 
rary  invasion ;  a  predatory  or  harassing  inroad ;  a  raid. 
The  Scythian,  whose  incursioTis  wild 
Have  wasted  Sogdiana.  Milton. 

The  incursions  of  the  Goths  disordered  the  affairs  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Attack ;  occurrence.     [06s.] 

Sins  of  daily  incursion.  South. 

Syn. —Invasion;  inroad;  raid;  foray;  sally;  attack; 
onset ;  irruption.    See  Invasion. 

In-cur'sive  (-siv),  a.  Making  an  incursion ;  inva- 
sive ;  aggressive ;  hostile. 

In-cur'tain  (-tin),  v.  t.     To  curtain.     [06s.] 

In-OUr'vate  (-vSt),  a.  [L.  incurvatus,  p.  p.  of  incur- 
vare  to  crook ;  pref.  in-  in  -f-  curvus  bent.  See  Curve, 
and  cf.  Incurve.]     Curved  ;  bent ;  crooked.       Derham. 

In-cur'vate  (-vat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Incurvated 
(-vii-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Incurvating.]  To  turn  from 
a  straight  line  or  course  ;  to  bend ;  to  crook.        Cheyne. 

In'cur-va'tion  (tn'kiir-va'shun),  re.  [L.  incurvaiio  : 
cf.  F.  incurvation.]     1.  The  act  of  bending,  or  curving. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bent  or  curved ;  curvature. 

An  incurration  of  the  rays.  Derham. 

3.  The  act  of  bowing,  or  bending  the  body,  in  respect  or 
reverence.     '■^ The  incurvations  oi  the 'knee."  Bp.  Hall. 

In-curve'  (lu-kflrv'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &i  p.  p.  Incurved 
(-kfirvd') ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Incurving.]  [See  Incurvate.] 
To  bend ;  to  curve ;  to  make  crooked. 

In-curved'  (in-kfirvd'),  a.  [Pref.  in-  \a.-{- curved.] 
(Bot.)  Bending  gradually  toward  the  axis  or  center,  as 
branches  or  petals. 

In-cur'vi-ty  (in-kfir'vT-tjr),  re.  [From  L.  incurvus 
bent.  See  Incurvate.]  A  state  of  being  bent  or  curved ; 
incurvation ;  a  bending  inwards.  Sir  T.  Broivne. 

II  In'CUS  (in'kus),  re.     [L.,  anvil.]     1.  An  anvil. 

2.'{Anat.)  One  of  the  small  bones  in  the  tympanum 
of  the  ear ;  the  anvil  bone.     See  Ear. 

3.  {Zo'ol.)  The  central  portion  of  the  armature  of  the 
pharynx  in  the  Rotifera. 

In-cuse'  (Tn-kus'),  a.  [See  Incuse,  v.  t.]  {Numis- 
matics) Cut  or  stamped  in,  or  hollowed  out  by  engrav- 
ing.    "Irregular  trecMse  square."  Dr.  W.  Smith. 

In-cuse'  (in-kuz'),  I  V.  t.     [L.  incussus,  p.  p.  of  iticu- 

In-CUSS'  (in-kiis'),  )  iere  to  strike.  See  1st  In-,  and 
Concuss.]  To  form,  or  mold,  by  striking  or  stamping, 
as  a  coin  or  medal. 

In-cute'  (in-kiit'),  V.  t.  [See  Incuse.]  To  strike  or 
stamp  in.     [06sJ  Becon. 

In-cyst'  (Tn-sisf),  V.  t.    See  Encyst. 

In-cyst'ed,  a.    See  Encysted. 

Ind  (Tnd),  re.  ^  India.     [Poetical]  Shale.    Hilton. 

In'da-gate  (in'dA-gilt),  v.  t.  [L.  indagatus,  p.  p.  of 
indagaro  to  seek.]     To  seek  or  search  out.     [06s.] 

In'da-ga'tlon  (-ga'shKn),  re.  [L.  indagatio :  cf.  F. 
indagation.]    Search ;  inquiry ;  Investigation.     [Obs.] 

In'da-ga-tlve  (in'dii^gu-tTv),  a.  Searching;  explor- 
ing; investigating.     [06.s'.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

In'da-ga'tor  (Tn'da-ga'ter),  re.  [L.]  A  searcher  ;  an 
explorer  ;  an  investigator.     [06,s.] 

Searched  into  by  such  skillful  i7ulagator!t  of  nature.    Boyle. 

In-dam'age  (Tn-dilm'aj ;  48),  r.  t.  See  Endamage,  [if.] 

In-dam'aged  (-ijd),  a.  Not  damaged.    [Obs.]   Milton. 

In-dart'  (Tn-diirf),  v.  i.    To  pierce,  as  with  a  dart. 

In'da-ZOl  (Tn'dA-zol),  n.  [Indo\  -\-  azote.]  {Clh'm..) 
A  nitrogenous  compound,  CjUnNi^,  analogous  to  indol, 
and  produced  from  a  diazo  derivative  of  oinnamic  acid. 

Inde  (Tnd  or  In'do),  a.  Azure-colored;  of  a  bright 
blue  color.     [06«.]  Bom.  of  li. 

In-dear'  (Tn-der'),  V.  t.    See  Endear. 


In-debt'  (in-dSf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Indebted; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Indebting.]  [OE.  endetlen,  F.  endetter ; 
pref.  ere-  (L.  in)  -\-  F.  dette  debt.  See  Debt.]  To  bring 
into  debt ;  to  place  under  obligation  ;  —  chiefly  used  in 
the  participle  indebted. 

Thy  fortune  hath  indebted  thee  to  none.        Daniel. 

In-debt'ed,  a.     1.   Brought  into  debt ;   being  under 
obligation ;  held  to  payment  or  requital ;  beholden. 
By  owing,  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharged.  Jlilton. 

2.  Placed  under  obligation  for  something  received,  for 
which  restitution  or  gratitude  is  due  ;  as,  we  are  indebted 
to  our  parents  for  their  care  of  us  in  infancy  ;  indebted 
to  friends  for  help  and  encouragement.  Cowper. 

In-debt'ed-ness,  re.     1.  Tlie  state  of  being  indebted. 

2.  The  sum  owed  ;  debts,  collectively. 

In-debt'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  endettement.]  In- 
debtedness,    [if.]  Bp.  Hall. 

In-de'cence  (Tn-de'sens),  re.  See  Indecency.  [06s.] 
"An  indecence  of  barbarity."  Bp.  Burnet. 

In-de'cen-cy  (-sen-sy),  re. ;  pi.  Indecencies  (-sTz). 
[L.  indeceniia  unseemliness ;  cf .  F.  indecence.]  1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  indecent ;  want  of  decency,  mod- 
esty, or  good  manners ;  obscenity. 

2.  That  which  is  indecent ;  an  indecent  word  or  act ; 
an  offense  against  delicacy. 

They  who,  by  speech  or  writing,  present  to  the  ear  or  the  eye 
of  modesty  any  of  the  indecencies  1  allude  to,  are  pests  of  soci- 
ety. Bcattie. 

Syn.  —Indelicacy ;  indecorum ;  immodesty ;  impurity ; 
obscenity.    See  Indecorum. 

In-de'cent  (Tn-de'sent),  a.  [L.  indecens  unseemly, 
unbecoming  :  cf.  F.  indecent.  See  In-  not,  and  Decent.] 
Not  decent ;  unfit  to  be  seen  or  heard  ;  offensive  to  mod- 
esty and  delicacy  ;  as,  indecent  language.  Couper. 

Syn.  — Unbecoming;  indecorous;  indelicate;  unseem- 
ly; immodest;  gross;  shameful;  impure;  improper; 
obscene  ;  filthy. 

In-de'cent-ly,  adv.     In  an  indecent  manner. 

In'de-cid'U-ate  (In'de-sid'u-at),  a.     1.  Indeciduous. 

2.  {Anat.)  Having  no  decidua  ;  nondeciduate. 

In'de-cid'U-OUS  (-us),  a.    Not  deciduous  or  falling,  as 
the  leaves  of  trees  in  autumn ;  lasting  ;  evergreen  ;  per- 
sistent ;  permanent ;  perennial. 
The  indeciduoiis  and  unshaven  locks  of  Apollo.    Sir  T.  Broumt. 

In-dec'1-ma-ble  (Tn-des'T-ma-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-f-  LL.  decimare  to  tithe  :  cf .  F.  indecimable.  See  Deci- 
mate.] Not  decimable,  or  liable  to  be  decimated ;  not 
liable  to  the  payment  of  tithes.  Cowell, 

In'de-ci'pher-a-ble  (In'de-si'fer-a^b'l),  a.  Not  deci. 
pherable ;  incapable  of  being  deciphered,  explained,  oi 

solved.  —  In'de-cl'pher-a-bly,  adv. 

In'de-ci'slon  (in'de-sizl/iiu),  re.  [Pref.  in-  not  -|- 
decision:  cf.  F,  indecision.]  Want  of  decision;  want  of 
settled  purpose,  or  of  firmness ;  indetermination ;  waver- 
ing of  mind ;  irresolution ;  vacillation ;  hesitation. 

The  term  indecision  .  .  .  implies  an  idea  very  nicely  different 
from  irresolution ;  yet  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  it.   S/'cnstone. 

Indecision  ...  is  the  natural  accomplice  of  violence.    Burke, 

In'de-Ci'sive  (-si'siv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  indecisi/.]  1.  Not 
decisive ;  not  bringing  to  a  final  or  ultimate  issue ;  as, 
an  indecisive  battle,  argument,  answer. 

The  campaign  had  everywhere  been  indecisive.    Macaulay, 

2.  Undetermined  ;  prone  to  indecision ;  irresolute  j 
unsettled  ;  wavering ;  vacillating ;  hesitating ;  as,  an  in- 
decisive state  of  mind  ;  an  indecisive  character. 

In'de-Ci'sive-ly,  adv.     Without  decision. 

In'de-ci'sive-jiess,  re.  The  state  of  being  indecisive ; 
unsettled  state. 

In'de-clin'a-ble  (-klin'4-b'l),  a.  [L.  ind.eclinabilis : 
cf.  F.  indeclinable.  See  In-  not,  and  Decline.]  {Gi-am.) 
Not  declinable;  not  varied  by  inflective  terminations; 
as,  7iihil  (nothing),  in  Latin,  is  an  indeclinable  noun. 
^  re.  An  indeclinable  word. 

In'de-Clin'a-bly,  adv.     1.  Without  variation. 

2.  {Gram.)  Without  variation  of  termination. 

In-de'com-pos'a-ble  (Tn-de'kSm-poz'a-b'l),  a,  [Pref. 
in-  not  -J-  decomposable :  cf.  F.  indecomposable.]  Not 
decomposable  ;  incapable  or  difficult  of  decomposition ; 
not  resolvable  into  its  constituents  or  elements. 

In-de'com-pos'a-ble-ness,  re.  Incapableness  of  de- 
composition ;  stability  ;  permanence ;  durability. 

In'de-CO'roUS  (Tn'de-ko'rus  or  Tn-dSk'c-rils ;  277),  a. 
[L.  indecorus.  See  In-  not,  and  Decorous.]  Not  deco- 
rous ;  violating  good  manners ;  contrary  to  good  breed- 
ing or  etiquette ;  unbecoming  ;  improper ;  out  of  place  ; 
as,  indecorous  conduct. 

It  was  useless  and  indecorous  to  attempt  anything  more  by 
mere  struggle.  Burke, 

Syn Unbecoming;   unseemly;   imbefitting;   rude; 

coarse ;  impolite  ;  uncivil ;  ill-bred. 

In'de-CO'rous-ly,  adv.     In  an  indecorous  manner. 

In'de-co'rous-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  inde- 
corous ;  want  of  decorum. 

In'de-co'rum  (Tn'ile-ko'rtim),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not  -\-  d»- 
comm :  cf.  L.  indecorus  unbecoming.]  1.  Want  of  de- 
corum ;  impropriety  of  behavior ;  that  in  behavior  or 
manners  which  violates  the  established  rules  of  civility, 
custom,  or  etiquette  ;  indccorousness. 

2.  An  indecorous  or  unbecoming  action.  Young. 

Syn.  —  Indecorum  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  in. 
decency ;  but  indecency,  more  f rcMjuently  than  i)><lcrorum, 
is  applied  to  word.s  or  actions  whu'h  refer  to  what  ii:iture 
and  propriety  require  to  be  eonee;iled  or  supi'iessed.  hi- 
dccenoj  is  the  stronger  word;  indecorum  refers  to  any 
transgression  of  etiquette  or  ci\'ility,  especially  in  public. 

In-deed'  (Tn-ded'),  adv.  [Prep,  in  +  deed.]  In  real- 
ity ;  in  truth  ;  in  fact ;  verily  ;  truly  ;  —  usied  in  a  vari- 
ety of  senses.  Esp. :  (a)  Denoting  emphasis ;  as,  indeed, 
it  is  so.  (A)  Denoting  concession  or  admission  ;  as,  in- 
deed, you  are  riglit.  (c)  Denoting  surprise  ;  as,  indeed, 
is  it  you  V    Its  meaning  is  not  intrinsic  or  fixed,  but 
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Use,    unite,   i^ide,    full,    ap,    Orn ;    pity  ;    food,    foot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,    Igk  ;    tlion,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =:  z  in  azure. 


INDEFATIGABILITY 


depends  largely  on  the  form  of  expression  which  it  ac- 
companies. 

The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ;  for  it  is  not  subject 

to  tiie  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  Rom.  viii.  7. 

I  were  a  beast  indeed  to  do  you  wrong.       I>ryden. 

Tliere  is,  indeed^  no  great  pleasure  in  visiting  these  magazines 
of  war.  Addison. 

In'de-fat'1-ga-bU'l-ty  (tn'de-fSt'I-ga-bll'I-tJ?),  n.  The 
state  of  being  indefatigable. 

In'de-fat'i-ga-ble  (In'de-fSt'I-ga-b'l),  a.  [L.  indefa- 
lignbilis :  of.  OF.  indefatigable.  See  In-  not,  and  De- 
p.vTioABLE,  and  cf.  iNFATiaABLE.]  Incapable  of  being 
fatigued  ;  not  readily  exhausted  ;  unremitting  in  labor  or 
effort ;  untiring ;  unwearying ;  not  yieldmg  to  fatigue  ; 
as,  indefatigable  exertions,  perseverance,  application. 
"  A  constant,  indefatigable  attendance."  South. 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Unwearied  ;  imtirmg;  persevering ;  persistent. 

In'de-iat'l-ga-ble-ness,  n.  Indefatigable  quality; 
unweariedness ;  persistency.  Parnell. 

In'de-f at'i-ga-Wy,  adv.  Without  weariness ;  without 
yielding  to  fatigue  ;  persistently.  Dryden. 

In'de-fat'i-ga'tion  (-ga'shtin),  n,  Indefatigableuess  ; 
unweariedness.     [06s.]  J.  Gregory. 

In'de-fea'sl-bll'i-ty  (-fe'zT-bil'i-tJ?),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  indefeasible. 

In'de-Iea'si-ble  (-f  e'zT-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  defea- 
sible: cf.  OF.  indefaisable.']  Not  to  be  defeated;  not 
defeasible  ;  incapable  of  being  annulled  or  made  void ; 
as,  an  indefeasible  estate  or  title. 

That  the  king  had  a  divine  and  an  indefeasible  right  to  the 
regal  power.  Uacaulay. 

la'de-fea'sl-bly,  adv.    In  an  indefeasible  maimer. 

In'de-tect'1-bil'l-ty  (-fekt'I-bll'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
defectibilite.']   The  quality  of  being  indefectible.  Barrow. 

In'de-lect'i-ble  (-fgkt'i-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  de- 
fectible :  cf.  F.  indefectible.']  Not  defectible ;  unfailing ; 
not  liable  to  defect,  failure,  or  decay. 

An  indefectible  treasure  in  the  heavens.       Barrow. 
A  state  of  indefectible  virtue  and  happiness.    S.  Clarke, 

In'de-fect'lve  (-fSk'ttv),  a.  Not  defective;  perfect; 
complete.     "  Absolute,  inrfe/eciij/e  obedience. "      South. 

In'de-fei'si-bl9  (-fe'zT-b'l),  a.     Indefeasible.     [06j.] 

In'de-len'si-bU'i-ty  (-fen'si-bTl'I-ty),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  not  being  defensible.  Walsh. 

In'de-fen'sl-ble  (-fSn'st-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -)-  de- 
fensible: cf.  OF.  indefensible,  indefensable.']  Not  de- 
fensible ;  not  capable  of  being  defended,  maintained, 
vindicated,  or  justified ;  unjustifiable  ;  untenable ;  as,  an 
indefensible  fortress,  position,  cause,  etc. 

Men  find  that  something  can  be  said  in  favor  of  what,  on  the 
very  proposal,  they  thouglit  utterly  indefensible.  Burke. 

In'de-fen'sl-bly,  adv.     In  an  indefensible  manner. 

In'de-fen'sive  (-siv),  a.    Defenseless.     [06«.] 

The  sword  awes  the  irul^ensive  villager.    Sir  T.  Herbert, 

In'de-H'cien-oy  (-fish'en-sj?),  n.  The  state  or  quali- 
ty of  not  being  deficient.     [Oto.]  Strype. 

In'de-fl'clent  (-dt-flsh'ent),  a.  [L.  indeflciens.  See 
In-  not,  and  Deficient.]    Not  deficient ;  full.     [06s.] 

Brighter  than  the  sun,  and  indeficient  as  the  light  of  heaven. 

Jer.  Taylor, 

In'de-Un'a-ble  (-fln'i-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  de- 
fined or  described ;  inexplicable.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

In'de-fln'a-bly,  adv.     in  an  indefinable  manner. 

In-det'i-nlte  (Tn-dSfi-nlt),  a.  [L.  indefinitus.  See 
In-  not,  and  Definite.]  1.  Not  definite ;  not  limited, 
defined,  or  specified ;  not  explicit ;  not  determined  or 
fixed  upon ;  not  precise  ;  uncertain ;  vague ;  confused ; 
obscure  ;  as,  an  indefinite  time,  plan,  etc. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  .  .  .  men  would  leave  off  that  in- 
definite way  of  vouching,  " the  chymists  say  this,"  or  "the 
chymists  ainrm  that."  Boyle. 

The  time  of  this  last  is  left  indefinite.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  no  determined  or  certain  limits ;  large  and 
unmeasured,  though  not  infinite ;  unlimited ;  as,  indefi- 
nite space ;  the  indefinite  extension  of  a  straight  line. 

Though  it  is  not  infinite,  it  may  be  indefinite :  tliough  it  is  not 
boundless  in  itself,  it  may  be  so  to  human  comprehension. 

^ectator. 

3.  Boundless;  infinite.     [iJ.] 

Indefinite  and  omnipresent^fod. 

Inhabiting  eternity.  W.  Thompson  (1745). 

4.  {Bot.)  Too  numerous  or  variable  to  make  a  particu- 
lar enumeration  important ;  —  said  of  the  parts  of  a  flow- 
er, and  the  like.    Also,  indeterminate. 

Indefinite  article  (Gram.),  the  word  a  or  an,  used  with 
nouns  to  denote  any  one  of  a  common  or  general  class.  — 
Indefinite  inflorescence.  (Bot.)  See  Indeterminate  inflores- 
cence, under  Indeterminate.  —  Indefinite  proposition 
{Logic),  a  statement  whose  subject  is  a  common  term,  with 
nothmg  to  indicate  distribution  or  uondistribution ;  as, 
Man  is  mortal.  —  Indefinite  term  {Logic),  a  negative  term ; 
as,  the  not-good. 

Syn.  —  Inexplicit ;  vague  ;  uncertain;  unsettled;  in- 
determinate ;  loose ;  equivocal ;  inexact ;  approximate. 

In-def'i-nite-ly,  adv.  In  an  indefinite  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  without  any  settled  limitation ;  vagiiely ;  not  with 
certainty  or  exactness ;  as,  to  use  a  word  indefinitely. 

li  the  world  be  indefinitely  extended,  that  is,  so  far  as  no  hu- 
man intellect  can  fancy  any  bounds  of  it.  Ray. 

In-dsf'1-nite-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  indefinite. 

In'de-fin'1-tUde  (Tn'dt-fin'T-tud),  «.  Indefiniteness ; 
/agueness ;  also,  number  or  quantity  not  limited  by  our 
understanding,  though  yet  finite.     [05s.]    Sir  M.  Hale. 

In'de-his'cence  (-hTs'sens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  indehiscenee.] 
[Bot.)  The  property  or  state  of  being  indehiscent. 

In'de-Ws'cent  (-sent),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  dehiscent : 
cf.  F.  indehiscent.]  (Bot.)  Remaining  closed  at  ma- 
turity, or  not  opening  along  regular  lines,  as  the  acorn, 
or  a  cocoanut. 

In'de-lec'ta-ble  (-lek'ta-b'l),  a.  Not  delectable ;  un- 
pleasant ;  disagreeable.     [JR.]  Richardson. 

In'de-Ub'er-ate  (-llb'er-it),  a.   [L.  indeliberatus.   See 
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In-  not,  and  Deubekatb.]  Done  without  deliberation ;  un- 
premeditated. [06s.] — In'de-llb'er-ate-ly,  arff .  [06s.] 

In'de-Ub'er-a'ted  (In'de-lIb'er-a'tSd),  a.  Indeliber- 
ate.    [06s.] 

In-del'l-bU'i-ty  (Tn-del'i-bTl'I-tJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  indSU- 
bilite.]    The  quaUty  of  being  indelible.         Bp.  Korsley. 

In-del'i-ble  (In-del'I-b'l),  a.  [L.  indelebilis;  pref. 
in-  not  +  delebilis  capable  of  being  destroyed :  cf.  F. 
indelebile.  See  In-  not,  and  Deleble.]  [Formerly  writ- 
ten also  indeleble,  which  accords  with  the  etymology  of 
the  word.]  1.  That  can  not  be  removed,  washed  away, 
blotted  out,  or  effaced  ;  incapable  of  being  canceled, 
lost,  or  forgotten  ;  as,  indelible  characters ;  an  indelible 
stain ;  an  indelible  impression  on  the  memory. 

2.  That  can  not  be  annulled ;  indestructible,     [if.] 
They  are  endued  with  iyidelible  power  from  above.    Sprat. 

Indelible  colors,  fast  colors  which  do  not  fade  or  tarnish 
by  exposure.  —  Indelible  ink,  an  ink  not  obliterated  by 
washing  ;  esp.,  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

Syn.  —  Fixed;  fast;  permanent;  ineffaceable. 

—  In-del'1-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-del'i-bly,  adv. 

Indelibly  stamped  and  impressed.  J.  Ellis. 

In-del'1-ca-cy  (In-dSl'I-ka-sy),  n.  ;  pi.  Indelicacies 
(-S1Z).  [From  Indelicate.]  The  quality  of  being  in- 
delicate ;  want  of  delicacy,  or  of  a  nice  sense  of,  or  re- 
gard for,  purity,  propriety,  or  refinement  in  manners, 
language,  etc.  ;  rudeness ;  coarseness ;  also,  that  which 
is  offensive  to  refined  taste  or  purity  of  mind. 

The  indelicacy  of  English  comedy.  Blair. 

Your  papers  would  be  chargeable  with  worse  than  indelicacy; 
they  would  be  immoral.  Addison. 

In-del'1-cate  (-kat),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  delicate  :  cf. 
F.  indelicat.J  Not  delicate  ;  wanting  delicacy ;  offensive 
to  good  manners,  or  to  puritjf  of  mind ;  coarse ;  rude  ; 
as,  an  indelicate  word  or  suggestion  ;  indelicate  behav- 
ior.    Macaulay.  —  In-del'1-cate-ly,  adv. 

SjTi.  —  Indecorous ;  unbecoming ;  unseemly ;  rude ; 
coarse ;  broad  ;  impolite  ;  gross  ;  mdecent ;  offensive ;  im- 
proper ;  unchaste  ;  impure  ;  unrefined. 

In-dem'ni-fl-ca'tlon  (In-dem'nT-f t-ka'shun),  n.  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  indemnifying,  preservmg,  or  securing 
against  loss,  damage,  or  penalty ;  reimbursement  of  loss, 
damage,  or  penalty  ;  the  state  of  being  indemnified. 

Indemnification  is  capable  of  some  estimate  ;  dignity  has  no 
standard.  Burke. 

2.  That  which  indemnifies. 

No  reward  with  the  name  of  an  indemnification,    De  Quincey. 

In-dem'nl-fy  (In-dSm'ni-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
demnified (-fid)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iNDEMNiPYiNa  (-fi'ing).] 
[L.  indemnis  unhurt  (in-  not  +  damnum  hurt,  damage) 
+  -fy.  Cf.  Damn,  Damnify.]  1.  To  save  harmless  ;  to 
secure  against  loss  or  damage  ;  to  insure. 

The  states  must  at  last  engage  to  the  merchants  here  that  they 
will  indemnify  them  from  all  that  shall  fall  out.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  To  make  restitution  or  compensation  for,  as  for 
that  which  is  lost ;  to  make  whole ;  to  reimburse ;  to 
compensate.  Beattie. 

In-dem'nl-ty  (-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Indemntttes  (-tiz).  [L. 
indemnitas,  fr.  indemnis  uninjured :  cf.  F.  indemnite. 
See  Indemnify.]  1.  Security ;  insurance ;  exemption 
from  loss  or  damage,  past  or  to  come  ;  immunity  from 
penalty,  or  the  punishment  of  past  offenses ;  amnesty. 

Having  first  obtained  a  promise  of  indemnity  for  the  riot  they 
had  committed.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Indemnification,  compensation,  or  remuneration  for 
loss,  damage,  or  injury  sustained. 

They  were  told  to  expect,  upon  the  fall  of  Walpole,  a  largo 
and  lucrative  indemnity  ior  their  pretended  wrongs.  Ld.  Mahon. 

^ff^  Insurance  is  a  contract  of  indemnity.  Arnould, 
The  owner  of  private  property  taken  for  public  use  is  en- 
titled to  compensation  or  indemnity.    Kent. 

Act  of  indemnity  (Law).,  an  act  or  law  passed  in  order 
to  relieve  persons,  especially  in  an  official  station,  from 
some  penalty  to  which  they  are  liable  in  consequence  of 
acting  illegally,  or,  in  case  of  ministers,  in  consequence  of 
exceeding  the  Umits  of  their  strict  constitutional  powers. 
These  acts  also  sometimes  provide  compensation  for 
losses  or  damage,  either  incurred  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  or  resultuig  from  some  public  measure. 

In'de-mon'Stra-bil'i-ty  (Tn'de-mon'stra-bTl'i-ty),  n. 
The  quality  of  being  indemonstrable. 

In'de-mon'Stra-ble  (-mon'stra-b'l),  a.  [L.  indemon- 
strabilis.  See  In-  not,  and  Demonstkable.]  Incapable 
of  being  demonstrated.  — In'de-mon'Stra-ble-neSS,  n. 

In-den'1-za'tion  (in-den'i-za'shQn),  n.  The  act  of 
naturalizing;  endenization.     [iJ.]  Evelyn. 

In-den'ize  (Tn-denlz),  v.  t.     To  naturalize.     [J?.] 

In-den'i-zen  (-T-z'n),  v.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Indenizened 

(-z'nd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Indenizening.]  To  invest  with 
the  privileges  of  a  denizen ;  to  naturalize,  [i?.] 
Words  indenizened,  and  commonly  used  as  English.  B.  Jonson. 
In-dent'  (in-dSnf),  v.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Indented  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Indenting.]  [OE.  endenten  to  notch, 
fit  in,  OP.  endenier,  LL.  indentare,  fr.  L.  in  -\-  dens,  den- 
iis,  tooth.  See  Tooth,  and  cf .  Indentitbe.]  1.  To  notch ; 
to  jag ;  to  cut  into  points  like  a  row  of  teeth  ;  as,  to  in- 
dent the  edge  of  paper. 

2.  To  dent ;  to  stamp  or  to  press  in ;  to  impress ;  as, 
to  indent  a  smooth  surface  with  a  hammer ;  to  indent 
wax  with  a  stamp. 

3.  [Cf.  Indentuhe.]  To  bind  out  by  indenture  or  con- 
tract ;  to  indenture ;  to  apprentice  ;  as,  to  indent  a  young 
man  to  a  shoemaker  ;  to  indent  a  servant. 

4.  (Print.)  To  begin  (aline  or  lines)  at  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  the  margin  ;  as,  to  indent  the  first 
line  of  a  paragraph  one  em ;  to  indent  the  second  para- 
graph two  ems  more  than  the  first.  See  Indentation, 
and  Indention. 

5.  (Mil.)  To  make  an  order  upon;  to  draw  upon,  as 
for  military  stores.     [India]  Wilhelm, 

In-dent',  v.  i.    1.  To  be  cut,  notched,  or  dented. 

2.  To  crook  or  turn ;  to  wind  in  and  out ;  to  zigzag. 

3.  To  contract ;  to  bargain  or  covenant.  Shak. 
To  indent  and  drive  bargains  with  the  Almighty.     South. 
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In-dent'  (tn-dSnf),  n.     1.  A  cut  or  notch  in  the  i 
gin  of  anything,  or  a  recess  like  a  notch.  Shak. 

2.  A  stamp ;  an  impression.     [06s.] 

3.  A  certificate,  or  indented  certificate,  issued  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  for  the  principal  or  interest  of  the  public 
debt.  v.  Ramsay.    A.  Hamilton. 

4.  (Mil. )  A  requisition  or  order  for  supplies,  sent  to 
the  commissariat  of  an  army.     [India]  Wilhelm. 

In'den-ta'tion  (in'dSn-ta'shQn),  n,  1.  The  act  of  in- 
denting or  state  of  being  indented. 

2.  A  notch  or  recess,  in  the  margin  or  border  of  any. 
thing ;  as,  the  indentations  of  a  leaf,  of  the  coast,  etc. 

3.  A  recess  or  sharp  depression  in  any  surface. 

4.  (Print.)  (a)  The  act  of  beginning  a  line  or  series  of 
lines  at  a  little  distance  within  the  flush  line  of  the  col- 
umn or  page,  as  in  the  common  way  of  beginning  the  first 
line  of  a  paragraph.  (6)  The  measure  of  the  distance ; 
as,  an  indentation  of  one  em,  or  of  two  ems. 

Hanging,  or  Reverse,  indentation,  indentation  of  all  the 
lines  of  a  paragraph  except  the  first,  which  is  a  full  line. 

In-dent'ed  (m-dent'§d),  a.  1.  Cut  in  the  edge  into 
points  or  inequalities,  like  teeth ;  jagged  ;  notched ; 
stamped  in  ;  dented  on  the  surface. 

2.  Having  an  uneven,  irregular  border ;  sinuous ;  un- 
dulating. Milton.    Shak, 

3.  (Her.)  Notched  like  the  part  of  a  saw  consisting  of 
the  teeth  ;  serrated  ;  as,  an  indented  border  or  ordinary. 

4.  Bound  out  by  an  indenture ;  apprenticed  ;  inden- 
tured ;  as,  an  indented  servant. 

5.  (Zool.)  Notched  along  the  margin  with  a  different 
color,  as  the  feathers  of  some  birds. 

Indented  line  (Fort.),  a  line  with  alternate  long  and 
short  faces,  with  salient  and  receding  angles,  each  face 
giving  a  flanking  fire  along  the  front  of  the  next. 

In-dent'ed-ly,  adv.     "With  indentations. 

In-dent'ing  (in-dent'ing),  n.     Indentation;  an  im-^™ 
pression  like  that  made  by  a  tooth.  ^B 

In-den'tlon  (in-dSn'shtin),  n,    (Print.)  Same  as  In-"B" 
dentation,  4.  *■ 

In-dent'ment  (in-dSnfment),  n.    Indenture.     [06s.] 

In-den'ture  (Ip-den'tlir ;  135),  n.  [OE.  endenture, 
OF.  endenture,  LL.  indentura  a  deed  in  duplicate,  with 
indented  edges.     See  the  Note  below.     See  Indent.] 

1.  The  act  of  indenting,  or  state  of  being  indented. 

2.  (Law)  A  mutual  agreement  in  writing  between  two 
or  more  parties,  whereof  each  party  has  usually  a  coun- 
terpart or  duplicate ;  sometimes  in  the  pi.,  a  short  form 
for  indentures  of  apprenticeship,  the  contract  by  which 
a  youth  is  bound  apprentice  to  a  master. 

The  law  is  the  best  expositor  of  the  gospel ;  they  are  like  a 
pair  of  indentures :  they  answer  in  every  part.  C.  Leslie, 

^3^  Indentures  were  originally  duplicates,  laid  to- 
gether and  indented  by  a  notched  cut  or  line,  or  else 
written  on  the  same  piece  of  parchment  and  separated  by 
a  notched  line  so  that  the  two  papers  or  parchments  cor- 
responded to  each  other.  But  indenting  has  gradually 
become  a  mere  form,  and  is  often  neglected,  while  the 
writings  or  counterparts  retain  the  name  of  indentures. 

In-den'ture,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Indentueed  (-tiSrd) ; 
p,  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Indentcbing.]  1.  To  indent ;  to  make 
hollows,  notches,  or  wrinkles  in ;  to  furrow. 

Though  age  may  creep  on,  and  indenture  the  brow.    Woty. 

2.  To  bind  by  indentures  or  written  contract ;  as,  to 
indenture  an  apprentice. 

In-den'ture,  v.  i.  To  rim  or  wind  in  and  out ;  to  be 
cut  or  notched ;  to  indent.  Heywood. 

In'de-pend'ence  (In'de-pSnd'ens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  indi- 
pendance.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  independent ; 
freedom  from  dependence  ;  exemption  from  reliance  on, 
or  control  by,  others;  self-subsistence  or  maintenance', 
direction  of  one's  own  affairs  without  interference. 

Let  fortune  do  her  worst,  ...  as  long  as  she  never  makes  us 
lose  our  honesty  and  our  independence.  Pope. 

2.  Sufficient  means  for  a  comfortable  livelihood. 

Declaration  of  Independence  (Amer.  Mist.),  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  Thirteen  United  States  o< 
America,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  by  which  they  formally 
declared  that  these  colonies  were  free  and  independent 
States,  not  subject  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 

In'de-pend'en-cy  (-en-sj),  n.    1.  Independence. 

-  "  Give  me,"  I  cried  (enough  for  me),  ^^ 

**My  bread,  and  independency  1 "  Pqp^i^^B 

2.  (Eccl.)  Doctrine  and  polity  of  the  Independents.     " 

Ijl'de-pend'ent  (-ent),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  dependent! 
cf.  F.  independant.]  1.  Not  dependent ;  free ;  not  sub- 
ject to  control  by  others ;  not  relying  on  others ;  not 
subordinate  ;  as,  few  men  are  wholly  independent. 

A  dry,  but  inxiependent  crust.  Cowper, 

2.  Affording  a  comfortable  livelihood ;  as,  an  inde- 
pendent property. 

3.  Not  subject  to  bias  or  influence ;  not  obsequious  \ 
self-directing  ;  as,  a  man  of  an  independent  mind. 

4.  Expressing  or  indicating  the  feeling  of  independ- 
ence ;  free  ;  easy ;  bold ;  unconstrained ;  as,  an  inde- 
pendent air  or  manner. 

5.  Separate  from  ;  exclusive ;  irrespective. 

That  obligation  in  general,  under  which  we  conceive  ourselves 
bound  to  obey  a  law,  independent  of  those  resources  which  the  ^ 
law  provides  for  its  own  enforcement.  it.  B.  Ward.^ 

6.  (Eccl.)  Belonging  or  pertaining  to,  or  holding  toj 
the  doctrines  or  methods  of,  the  Independents. 

7.  (Math.)  Not  dependent  upon  another  quantity  in 
respect  to  value  or  xahi  of  variation  ;  —  said  of  quantities 
or  functions. 

8.  ( TJ.  S.  Politics)  Not  bound  by  party ;  exercising  a 
free  choice  in  voting  with  either  or  any  party. 

Independent  company  (Mil.),  one  not  incorporated  in  any 
regiment.  —  Independent  seconds  watch,  a  stop  watch  hav- 
ing a  second  hand  driven  by  a  separate  set  of  wheels, 
springs,  etc.,  for  timing  to  a  fraction  of  a  second.  —Inde- 
pendent variabU.  (Math.)  See  Dependent  variable,  under  . 
Dependent. 

Syn,  —Free ;  uncontrolled ;  separate ;  uncoerced ;  self- 
reliant  ;  bold ;  unconstrained ;  unrestricted. 
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In'de-pend'ent  (In'de-pgnd'ent),  11.  1.  (Eccl.)  One 
who  believes  that  an  organized  Christian  church  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  competent  to  self-government,  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  ecclesiastical  authority. 

^S^  In  England  the  name  is  often  applied  (commonly 
in  taepl.)  to  the  Congregationahsts. 

2.  {Politics)  One  who  does  not  acknowledge  an  obli- 
gation to  support  a  party's  candidate  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  one  who  exercises  liberty  in  voting. 

In'de-pend'ent-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  Independency  ;  the 
church  system  of  Independents.  Bp.  Gauden. 

In'de-pend'ent-ly,  adv.  In  an  independent  manner ; 
without  control. 

In'de-pos'a-ble  (Tn'de-poz'4-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  be- 
ing deposed.     [-R.] 

Princes  indeposahle  by  the  pope.     Bp.  Stillingjieet. 

In-dep'ra-vate  (Tn-dSp'ra-vSt),  a.  [L.  indepravatus.'] 
Undepraved.     [i?.]  Davies  {Holy  Eoode). 

In-dep're-ca-ble  (Tn-dgp're-k4-b'l),  a.  [L.  indepre- 
cabilis.  See  In-  not,  and  Deprecate.]  Incapable  or  un- 
deserving of  being  deprecated.  Cockerani. 

In-dep're-hen'si-We  (-hen'si-b'l),  a.  [L.  indeprehen- 
sibilis.  See  In-  not,  and  Depeehensible.]  Incapable 
of  being  found  out.  Bp.  Morton. 

In'de-prlv'a-ble  (Tn'de-priv'4-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  deprived,  or  of  being  taken  away. 

In'de-scrlb'a-'ble  (-skrlb'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
described.  —  In'de-scrib'a-bly,  adv. 

In'de-scrlp'tive  (-skrip'tlv),  a.     Not  descriptive. 

In'de-sert'  (-zerf),  n.     Ill  desert,     [i?.]         Addison. 

In-des'i-nent  (In-des'T-nent),  a.  [L.  indesinens.  See 
In-  not,  and  Desinent.]  Not  ceasing  ;  perpetual.  [06s.] 
A.  Baxter. ~In-des'i-nent-ly,  adv.    [Ois.]    Ray. 

In'de-slr'a-ble  (tu'de-zir'a-b'l),  a.    Undesirable. 

In'de-struc'ti-bU'i-ty  (-struk'ti-bil'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
indestructibilite.J     The  quality  of  being  indestructible. 

In'de-Struc'ti-ble  (-struk'tl-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -)- 
destructible  :  cf .  F.  indestructible.^  Not  destructible  ; 
incapable  of  decomposition  or  of  being  destroyed.  —  In'- 

de-struc'tl-ble-ness,  n.  —  In'de-struc'tl-bly,  adv. 

In'de-ter'ml-na-ble  (-ter'mT-na-b'l),  a.  [L.  indeter- 
minabilis :  cf.  F.  indeterminable.  See  In-  not,  and  De- 
TEBMINE.]  Not  determinable ;  impossible  to  be  deter- 
mined ;  not  to  be  definitely  known,  ascertained,  defined, 

or  limited.  —  In'de-ter'mi-na-bly,  adv. 

In'de-ter'ml-na-ble,  n.  An  indeterminable  thing  or 
quantity.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'de-ter'ml-nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  indeterminatus.'] 
Not  determinate  ;  not  certain  or  fiSced ;  indefinite  ;  not 
precise  ;  as,  an  indeterminate  number  of  years.      Paley. 

Indeterminate  analysis  (Math.),  that  branch  of  analysis 
which  has  for  its  object  the  solution  of  indeterminate 
problems.  —  Indeterminate  coefficients  (Math.),  coefficients 
arbitrarily  assumed  for  convenience  of  calculation,  or  to 
facilitate  some  artifice  of  analysis.  Their  values  are  sub- 
seciuently  determined. — Indeterminate  eqaatton  (Math.), 
an  equation  in  which  the  unknown  quantities  admit  of  an 
infinite  number  of  values,  or  sets  of  values.  A  group  of 
equations  is  indeterminate  when  it  contains  more  un- 
known quantities  than  there  are  equations. — Indetermi- 
nate inflorescence  (^Bot.),  a  mode  of  inflorescence  in  which 
the  flowers  all  arise  from  axillary  buds,  the  terminal  bud 
going  on  to  grow  and  sometimes  continuing  the  stem  in- 
definitely ;  —  called  also  acropetal,  botryose,  centripetal, 
a,n6.  indefinite  inflorescence.  Gray.  —  Indeterminate  prob- 
lem (Math.),  a  problem  which  admits  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  solutions,  or  one  in  which  there  are  fewer  imposed 
conditions  than  there  are  unknown  or  required  results. 
—Indeterminate  quantity  (Math.),  a  quantity  which  has  no 
fixed  value,  but  which  may  be  varied  in  accordance  with 
an^  proposed  condition. — Indeterminate  series  (Math.),  a, 
series  whose  terms  proceed  by  the  powers  of  an  indeter- 
minate quantity,  sometimes  also  with  indeterminate  ex- 
ponents, or  indeterminate  coefiicients. 

-In'de-ter'ml-nate-ly,  ac^v.-In'de-ter'ml-nate-ness,  n. 

In'de-ter'ml-na'tlon  (-ter'mi-na'shiin),  n.  [Pref.  in- 
not  -|-  determination :  cf.  F.  indetermination.']  1.  Want 
of  determination  j  an  unsettled  or  wavering  state,  as  of 
the  mind.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Want  of  fixed  or  stated  direction.   Abp.  Bramhall, 

In'de-ter'mlned  (-ter'mind),  a.     Undetermined. 

In'de-vlr'gin-ate  (-ver'jTn-at),  a.  [See  In-  not,  De- 
VIRGINATE.]    Not  devirginate.     [06s.]  Chapman. 

In-de-VOte'  (-vof),       1  a.     [L.  indevotus :  cf.  F.  ra- 

In'de-vot'ed  (-vo(/gd), )  dSvoi.  Cf.  Indevout.]  Not 
devoted.     [06s.]  Bentley.     Clarendon. 

In'de-VO'tlon  (-vo'shiin),  n.  [L.  indevotio  :  cf .  F.  in- 
devotion,~\  Want  of  devotion  ;  impiety  ;  irrel^ion.  "  An 
age  of  indevotion. "  Jer.  Taylor. 

In-de-VOUt'  (-vouf),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f  devout.  Cf. 
iNDEvoTE.]    Not_devout. — In-de-VOUtly,  adv. 

In-dew'  (Tn-du'),  V.  t.    To  indue.     \_Obs.']       Spenser. 

In'dex  (Tn'dSks),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Indexes  (-Sz),  L.  Indices 
(Iii'dT-sez).     [L. :  cf.  F.  index.    See  Indicate,  Diction.] 

1.  That  whicli  points  out ;  that  which  shows,  indi- 
cates, manifests,  or  discloses. 

Tastes  are  the  indexes  of  the  different  qualities  of  plants. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  That  whicli  guides,  points  out,  informs,  or  directs ; 
a  pointer  or  a  liand  tliat  directs  to  anything,  as  the  iiaiid 
of  a  watch,  a  mov.able  finger  on  a  gauge,  scale,  or  otlier 
graduated  instrument.  In  printing,  a  sign  [dg^]  used  to 
direct  particular  attention  to  a  note  or  paragraph ;  — 
called  9.\fio  fist. 

3.  A  table  for  facilitating  reference  to  topics,  names, 
and  the  like,  in  a  book ;  —  usually  alphabetical  in  ar- 
rangement, and  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

4.  A  prologue  indicating  what  follows.    [06.9.]    Shah. 

5.  (Anat.)  The  second  digit,  that  next  to  the  pollex, 
In  the  manus,  or  hand  ;  the  forefinger  ;  index  finger. 

6.  {Madi.)  The  figure  or  letter  which  shows  the  power 
or  root  of  a  quantity  ;  the  exponent.  [In  this  sense  the 
plural  is  always  indices.'] 

Index  error,  the  error  in  the  reading  of  a  mathematical 
instrument  arising  from  the  zero  of  tiie  index  not  being 


in  complete  adjustment  with  that  of  the  limb,  or  with  its 
theoretically  perfect  position  in  the  instrument ;  a  correc- 
tion to  be  applied  to  the  instrumental  readings  equal  to 
the  error  of  the  zero  adjustment.  —  Index  expurgatorlus. 
[L.]  See  Index  prohibitori us  (helow).  — Index  &ngeT.  See 
Index,  5.  —  Index  glass,  the  mirror  on  the  index  of  a 
quadrant,  sextant,  etc.  —  Index  hand,  the  pointer  or  hand 
of  a  clock,  watch,  or  other  registering  machine ;  a  hand 
that  points  to  something.  —  Index  of  a  logarithm  (Math.), 
the  integral  part  of  the  logarithm,  and  always  one  less 
than  the  number  of  integral  figures  in  the  given  number. 
It  is  also  called  the  characteristic.  —  Index  of  refraction,  or 
Kefractive  Index  (Opt.),  the  number  which  expresses  the 
ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction.  Thus  the  index  of  refraction 
for  sulphur  is  2,  because,  wlien  light  passes  out  of  air  into 
sulphur,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  double  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction.  —Index  plate,  a  graduated 
circular  plate,  or  one  with  circular  rows  of  holes  differ- 
ently spaced ;  used  in  machines  for  graduating  circles, 
cutting  gear  teeth,  etc. —  Index  prohibitorius  [L.],  or  Prohib- 
itory index  (R.  C.  Ch.),  a  catalogue  of  books  which  are  for- 
bidden by  the  church  to  be  read ;  the  index  expurgatori- 
us  [L.],  or  expurgatory  index,  is  a  catalogue  of  books  from 
which  passages  marked  as  against  faith  or  morals  must  be 
removed  before  Catholics  can  read  them.  These  cjvta- 
logues  are  published  with  additions,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  Congregation  of  tlie  Index,  composed  of  cardinals, 
theologians,  etc.,  under  the  sanction  of  the  pope.  Boole — 
Index  rerum  IL.),  a  tabulated  and  alphabetized  notebook, 
for  systematic  preservation  of  items,  quotations,  etc. 

In'des  (in'dSks),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Indexed  (Tn'- 
dgkst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Indexing.]  To  provide  with  an 
index  or  table  of  references  ;  to  put  into  an  index  ;  as, 
to  index  a  book,  or  its  contents. 

In'dex-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  makes  an  index. 

In-dex'lc-al  (in-dSks'T-kal),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
like,  an  index ;  having  the  form  of  an  index. 

In-dex'lo-al-ly,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  an  index. 

In'dex-ter'i-ty  (Tn'dSks-tSr'T-ty),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not  -j- 
dexterity:  cf.  F.  indexterite."]  Want  of  dexterity  or  readi- 
ness, especially  in  the  use  of  the  hands ;  clumsiness ; 
awkwardness.  Harvey. 

In'di-a  (in'dT-a  or  Ind'yA),  n.  [See  Indian.]  A 
country  in-Southern  Asia  ;  the  two  peninsulas  of  Hither 
and  Farther  India ;  in  a  restricted  sense.  Hither  India, 
or  Hindostan. 

India  Ink,  a  nearly  black  pigment  brought  chiefly  from 
China,  used  for  water  colors.  It  is  in  rolls,  or  in  square 
cakes,  and  consists  of  lampblack  or  ivory  black  and  animal 
glue.  Called  also  China  ink.  The  true  India  ink  is  sepia. 
See  SspiA.  —  India  matting,  floor  matting  made  in  China, 
India,  etc.,  from  grass  and  reeds ;  —  also  called  Canton, 
or  China,  matting.  —  India  paper,  a  variety  of  Chinese 
paper,  of  smooth  but  not  glossy  surface,  used  for  printing 
from  engravings,  woodcuts,  etc.  —  India  proof  (Engrav- 
ing), a  proof  impression  from  an  engraved  plate,  taken  on 
India  paper. —India  rubber.  See  CAOUTCHonc.  —  India- 
rubber  tree  (Bot.),  any  tree  yielding  caoutchouc,  but  espe- 
cially the  East  Indian  Ficus  elastica,  often  cultivated  for 
its  large,  shining,  elliptical  leaves. 

In-dl'a-dem  (Tn-di'a-dBm),  V.  t.  To  place  or  set  in  a 
diadem,  as  a  gem  or  gems. 

In'di-a-man  (in'di-a-mon  or  Tnd'yi-),  n. ;  pi.  India- 
men  (-men).  A  large  vessel  in  the  India  trade.  Macaulay. 

Il^dl-an  (In'di-an  or  Ind'yan ;  277),  a.  [From  India, 
and  this  fr.  Indus,  the  name  of  a  river  in  Asia,  L.  Indies, 
6r.  'IvSoi,  OPers.  Hindu,  name  of  the  land  on  the  Indus, 
Skr.  sindhu  river,  the  Indus.  Cf.  Hindoo.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  India  proper ;  also  to  the  East  Indies,  or, 
sometimes,  to  the  West  Indies. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  aborigines,  or  Indians,  of 
America ;  as,  Indian  wars ;  the  Indian  tomahawk. 

3.  Made  of  maize  or  Indian  corn  ;  as,  Indian  com, 
Indian  meal,  Indian  bread,  and  the  like.     {U.  <S.] 

Indian  bay  (Bot.),  a  lauraceous  tree  (Persea  Indica).  — 
Indian  bean  (Bot.),  a  name  of  the  catalpa.  —  Indian  berry. 
(Bot.)  Same  as  CoccuLus  indicus.  —  Indian  bread.  (Bot.) 
Same  as  Cassava.  —  Indian  club,  a  wooden  club,  which 
is  swung  by  the  hand  for  gymnastic  exercise.  —  Indian 
cordage,  cordage  made  of  the  fibers  of  cocoanut  husk. — 
Indian  com  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Zea  (Z.  Mays) ;  the  maize,  a  native  of 
America.  See  Coen,  and  Maize.  —  Indian 
cress  (5o<.),  nasturtium.  SeeNASTUETiuM, 
2.  —  Indian  cucumber  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Medeola  (M.  Virginica),  common  in 
woods  in  the  United  States.  The  white 
rootstock  has  a  taste  like  cucumbers.  — 
Indian  currant  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus  j 
Symphoricarpus  (S.  vulgaris),  bearing 
small  red  berries.  —  Indian  dye,  the  puc- 
coou.— Indian  fig.  (Bot.)  (ff)  The  banyan. 
See  Banyan,  (h)  The  prickly  pear.  —  In- 
dian file,  single  file  ;  arrangement  of  per- 
sons in  a  row  following  one  after  another, 
the  usual  way  among  Indians  of  travers- 
ing woods,  especially  when  on  the  war 
path.  —  Indian  fire,  a  pyrotechnic  compo- 
sition of  sulphur,  niter,  and  realgar,  burning  with  a  bril- 
liant white  light.  —  Indian  grass  (Bot.),  a  coarse,  high  grass 
(Chrysnnogon  nutans),  common  in  the  southern  ijortions 
of  the  United  St.ites  ;  wood  grass.  6'rai/.  —  Indian  hemp. 
(Bot.)  (a)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Apoci/num  (A.  cannabi- 
num),  having  a  milky  juice,  and  a  tough,  fibrous  bark, 
whence  the  name.  The  root  is  used  in  medicine  and  is 
both  emetic  and  cathartic  in  properties,  (h)  The  variety 
of  common  hemp  ( Cannabis  liidica),  from  which  hasheesh 
is  obtained.  —  Indian  mallow  (/lot.),  tlie  velvet  leaf  (^16h- 
tilon  Avicennie).  See  Abiitii.on.  —  Indian  meal,  ground 
corn  or  maize.  [  U.  S.]  —  Indian  millet  ( fSot.),  a  tall  annual 
grass  (Sorghum  vulf/are),  having  many  varieties,  among 
which  are  broom  corn,  Guinea  corn,  diirra,  and  tho  Chi- 
nese sugar  c.'-iie.  It  is  called  nl.so  Guinea  corn.  Sco 
Durra.  — Indian  ox  (Zo'oL),  the  zebu.  —  Indian  paint.  S?oo 
Bloodroot.  —Indian  paper.  Kco  /;)«'/(( ;>n;w'r,  unilor  India. 
—  Indian  physic  ( Hot.),  a  plant  of  two  spiM'ics  of  tho  gcnnn 
Oillcnia((r.  trifi)liula,aw\  G.  si Ipuhwru),  cmmntm  in  tho 
United  States,  tho  roots  of  whicli  aro  uncd  in  inodicino  as 
a  mild  emetic  ;— called  also  American  ijHU-nc,am\  tmir- 
man'sroot.  tfrai/.  —  Indian  pink,  (yjo/.)  («)  The  Cypress 
vine  (Ipomoea  QvimoclU'i :  —  so  railed  in  tho  West  Indies. 
(6)  See  China  p.  ■!:,  a.i.i.;r  Oi:..sa. —Indian  pipe  (Hat.),  a 
low,  fleshy  herb  ;  Moniitropa  unijliira),  growing  in  clusters 


Indian  Corn. 


Indian  Pipe. 


in  dark  woods,  and  having  scalelike  leaves,  and  a  solitary 
nodding  flower.  The  whole  plant  is 
waxy  white,  but  turns  black  in  dry- 
uig.  — Indian  plantain  (Bot.),  a  name 
given  to  several  species  of  the  ge- 
nus Cacalia,  tall  herbs  with  com- 
posite white  flowers,  common 
through  the  United  States  in  rich 
woods.  Gray.  —  Indian  poke  (Bot.), 
a  plant  usually  known  as  the  white 
hellebore  (  Veratricm  viride).  —  In- 
dian padding,  a  pudding  of  which 
the  chief  ingredients  are  Indian 
meal,  milk,  and  molasses.  —  Indian 
purple,  (a)  A  dull  purple  color.  (6) 
The  pigment  of  the  same  name, 
intensely  blue  and  black.  —  Indian 
red.  (a)  A  purplish  red  earth  or  pig- 
ment composed  of  a  silicate  of  iron 
and  alumina,  with  magnesia.  It 
comes  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Called 
also  Persian  red.  (6)  See  Alma- 
gra. — Indian  rice  (Bot.),  a  reedlike 
water  grass.  See  Rice.  —  Indian 
shot  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus  Canna  (C.  Indica).  The 
hard  black  seeds  are  as  large  as  swan  shot.  See  Can- 
na. —  Indian  summer,  in  the  United  States,  a  period  of 
warm  and  pleasant  weather  occurring  late  in  autumn. 
See  under  Summer.  — Indian  tobacco  (Bot.),  a  species  of 
Lobelia.  See  Lobelia.  —  Indian  turnip  (Bot.),  an  American 
plant  of  the  genus  Arisxma.  A.  triphvllum  has  a  wrin- 
kled farinaceous  root  resembling  a  small  turnip,  but  with 
a  very  acrid  juice.  See  Jack  in  the  Pulpit,  and  Wake- 
EOBiN.  —  Indian  wheat,  maize  or  Indian  corn.  —Indian  yel- 
low, (a)  An  intense  rich  yellow  color,  deeper  than  gamboge 
but  less  pure  than  cadmium.    (6)  See  Euxanthin. 

In'di-an  (Tn'di-an  or  ind'yan ;  277),  n.  1.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  India. 

2.  One  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America ;  —  so 
called  originally  from  the  supposed  identity  of  America 
with  India. 

In'dl-an-eer'  (-er'),  n.    (Naut.)  An  Indiaman. 

In'di-a  rub'ber  (-a  rul/ber).    See  Caoutchouc. 

In'dic-al  (in'dt-kal),  a.  [From  L.  index,  indicia,  an 
index.]     Indexical.     [iJ.]  Fuller. 

In'dl-can  (-kan),  n.  [See  Indigo.]  1.  (Ckem.)  A 
glucoside  obtained  from  woad  (indigo  plant)  and  other 
plants,  as  a  yellow  or  light  brown  sirup.  It  has  a  nau- 
seous bitter  taste,  and  decomposes  on  drying.  By  the 
action  of  acids,  ferments,  etc.,  it  breaks  down  into  sugar 
and  indigo.     It  is  the  source  of  natural  indigo. 

2.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  An  indigo-forming  substance, 
found  in  urine,  and  other  animal  fluids,  and  convertible 
Into  red  and  blue  indigo  {urrhodin  and  uroglaucin). 
Chemically,  it  isindoxyl  sulphate  of  potash,  C8H1JNSO4K, 
and  is  derived  from  the  indol  formed  in  the  alimentary 
canal.     Called  also  uroxanthin. 

In'dl-cant  (-kant),  a.  [L.  indicans,  p.  pr.  of  indi- 
care.  See  Indicate.]  Serving  to  point  out,  as  a  rem- 
edy; indicating. 

In'di-cant,  n.  That  which  indicates  or  points  out ;  as, 
an  indicant  of  the  remedy  for  a  disease. 

In'dl-cate  (Tn'dl-kat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Indicated 
(-ka'tid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Indicating  (-ka'ting).]  [L. 
indicatus,  p.  p.  of  indicare  to  indicate ;  pref.  in-  in  -| 
dicare  to  proclaim  ;  akin  to  dicere  to  say.  See  Diction, 
and  cf.  Indict,  Indite.]  1.  To  point  out ;  to  discover  • 
to  direct  to  a  knowledge  of ;  to  show  ;  to  make  known. 
That  turns  and  turns  to  indicate 
From  what  point  blows  the  weather.  Cowper 

2.  {Med.)  To  show  or  manifest  by  symptoms  ;  to  point 
to  as  tlie  proper  remedies ;  as,  great  prostration  o£ 
strength  indicates  the  use  of  stimulants. 

3.  {Mach.)  To  investigate  the  condition  or  power  of, 
as  of  a  steam  engine,  by  means  of  an  indicator. 

Syn.  —  To  show;  mark;  signify;  denote;  discover} 
evidence ;  evince ;  manifest ;  declare  ;  specify ;  explain ; 
exhibit ;  present;  reveal;  disclose ;  display. 

In'di-ca'ted  (-ka'tSd),  a.  Shown ;  denoted ;  regis- 
tered ;  measured. 

Indicated    power.     See  Indicated  horse  power,  under 

HOBSB   PO^VER. 

In'dl-ca'tion  (Tn'dT-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  indicatio :  cf. 
F.  indication.]     1.  Act  of  pointing  out  or  indicating. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  indicate  or  point  out ;  mark  ; 
token ;  sign ;  symptom ;  evidence. 

Tho  frequent  stops  they  make  in  the  most  convenient  places 
are  plain  indications  of  their  weariness.  Addison. 

3.  Discovery  made ;  information.  Bentley. 

4.  Explanation ;  disphay.     [06s.]  Bacon, 

5.  {Med.)  Any  symptom  or  occurrence  in  a  disease, 
which  serves  to  direct  to  suitable  remedies. 

Syn.  — Proof;  demonstration;  sign;  token;  mark^ 
evidence ;  signal. 

In-dic'a-tive  (Tn-dik'A-tTv),  a.  [L.  indicativus :  cf. 
F.  indicatif.']  1.  Pointing  out;  bringing  to  notice  ;  giv- 
ing intimation  or  knowledge  of  something  not  visible  or 
obvious. 

That  truth  is  productive  of  utility,  and  utility  indicative  ot 
truth,  iniiy  bo  thus  proved.  Jip.  Warhurto^. 

2.  {Fine  Arts)  Suggestive;  representing  the  whole 
by  a  part,  as  a  fleet  by  a  ship,  a  forest  by  a  tree,  etc. 

Indicative  mood  (Gram.),  that  mood  or  form  of  the  verb 
which  indicates,  tlmt  is,  which  simply  aftirnis  or  denies 
or  iiKiuires  ;  as,  he  ivrites;  he  isnot  writing  ;  has  tlie  mail 
arrived  f 

In-dic'a-tive,  n.     {Gram.)  The  indicative  mood. 

In-dic'a-tive-ly,  adv.  In  an  indicative  manner ;  in  a 
v;ay  to  .show  or  signify. 

In'dl-ca'tor  (tu'dl-kil'ter),  n.   [L. :  cf.  F.  indicaleur.'] 

1.  Olio  who,  or  that  which,  shows  or  points  out ;  as,  a 
faro  indicator  in  a  street  car. 

2.  {i>luch.)  A  pres.sureg.auge;  a  water  gauge,  as  for  a 
steam  boiler ;  an  apparatus  or  instrument  tor  showing 
tho  working  of  a  macliino  or  moving  part ;  as :  {a)  {Steam 
Engine)  An  instrument  which  draws  a  diagram  showing 
the  varying  pressure  in  the  cylinder  of  an  engiiio  or  pump 
at  every  point  of   the  stroke.     It  consists  of  a  small 
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Indicator,  partly  In  section. 
A  Small  Piston  i  B  Pencil ; 
C  JJrum. 


Indicator  Card. 
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INDICATORY 


oylinder  communicating  with  tlie  engine  cylinder  and 
fitted  with  a  piston  which  the 
varying  pressure   drives  up- 
ward more  or  less  against  the 
resistance  of  a  spring.  A  lever 
imparts   motion  to   a  pencil 
which  traces  the  diagram  on 
a  card  wrapped  around 
a  vertical  drum  which 
is  turned  back  and  forth 
by  a  string  connected 
with  the  piston  rod  of  the  en- 
gine.   See  Indicator  card  (be- 
low).   (6)  A  telltale  connect- 
ed with  a  hoisting   machine, 
to  show,  at  the  surface,  the 
position  of   the   cage  in  the 
shaft  of  a  mine,  etc. 

3.  {Mech.)  The  part  of  an 
instrument  by  which  an  effect 
is  indicated,  as  an  index  or 
pointer. 

4.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  bird  of  the  genus  Indicator  and  allied 
genera.     See  Honey  guide,  under  Honey. 

5.  (Chem.)  That  whicli  indicates  the  condition  of  acid- 
ity, alkalinity,  or  the  deficiency,  excess,  or  sufficiency  of 
a  standard  reagent,  by  causing  an  appearance,  disappear- 
ance, or  change  of  color,  as  in  titration  or  volumetric 
analysis. 

(1^^°°  The  common  indicators  are  litmus,  tropaeolin, 
phenol  phthalein,  potassic  permanganate,  etc. 

Indicator  card,  the  figure  drawn  by  an  engine  indicator, 
by  means  of  which  the  «o-n . 
working  of  the  engine  can  5o4S 
be  investigated  and  itSiio4S 
power  calculated.  The  zts&i. 
illustration  shows  one  Ji^ 
form  of  indicator  card,  \^ 
from  a  steam  engine,  to-  '""f  ^ 
gether  with  scales  by°  " 
which  the  pressure  of  the  '° 
Bteam  above  or  below  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  corre- 
sponding to  any  position 
of  the  engine  piston  in  its 
stroke,  can  be  measured.  Called  also  indicator  diagram. 
—  Indicator  telegraph,  a  telegraph  in  which  the  signals  are 
the  deflections  of  a  magnetic  needle,  as  in  the  trans- 
Atlantic  system. 

In'dl-oa-tO-ry  (Tn'dT-ka-to-ry ;  277),  a.  Serving  to 
show  or  make  known ;  showing ;  indicative  ;  signifying ; 
implying. 

In'di-ca'trix  (Tn'dT-ka'trlks),  re.  [NL.]  (Geom.  of 
Three  Dimensions)  A  certain  conic  section  supposed  to 
be  drawn  in  the  tangent  plane  to  any  surface,  and  used 
to  determine  the  accidents  of  curvature  of  the  surface 
at  the  point  of  contact.  The  curve  is  similar  to  the  in- 
tersection of  the  surface  with  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
tangent  plane  and  indefinitely  near  it.  It  is  an  ellipse 
when  the  curvature  is  synclastic,  and  an  hyperbola  when 
the  curvature  is  anticlastic. 

II  In'dl-ca'Vlt  (-vtt),  n.  [L.,  he  has  indicated.]  {Eng. 
Law)  A  writ  of  prohibition  against  proceeding  in  the 
spiritual  court  in  certain  cases,  when  the  suit  belongs  to 
the  common-law  courts.  ]Vharton  {Law  Diet.). 

In'dice  (In'dis),  n.  [F.  indice  indication,  index.  See 
Index.]     Index ;  indication.     \_Obs.']  B.  Jonson. 

In'di-ces  (in'dT-sez),  n.  pi.     See  Index. 

II  In-di'ci-a  (fn-dish'i-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  indi- 
cium, fr.  index  an  index.]  {Law)  Discriminating  marks ; 
signs;  tokens;  indications;   appearances.  Burrill. 

In-dlc'i-We  (rn-dist-b'l),  a.  [F.]  Unspeakable.  [06«.] 

In-dic'0-lite  (in-dtk'o-nt  or  In'di-ko-nt),  n.  [L.  in- 
dicum  indigo  -f-  -lite:  ci.  F.  indicolilhe.'}  {Min.)  A 
variety  of  tourmaline  of  an  indigo-blue  color. 

In-dlct'  (-dtf),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Indicted  (-dit'ed) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Indicting.]     [OE.  endilen.    See  Indite.] 

1.  To  write;  to  compose ;  to  dictate ;  to  indite.  [06s.] 

2.  To  appoint  publicly  or  by  authority;  to  proclaim 
or  announce.     \_Obs.'\ 

I  am  told  we  shall  have  no  Lent  indicted  this  year.    Fveli/n. 

3.  {Law)  To  charge  with  a  crime,  in  due  form  of  law, 
by  the  finding  or  presentment  of  a  grand  jury  ;  to  find 
an  indictment  against ;  as,  to  indict  a  man  for  arson.  It 
is  the  peculiar  province  of  a  grand  jury  to  indict,  as  it  is 
of  a  house  of  representatives  to  impeach. 

In-dict'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being,  or  liable 
to  be,  indicted  ;  subject  to  indictment ;  as,  an  indictable 
offender  or  offense. 

In'dict-ee'  (in'dt-te'),  re.     {Law)  A  person  indicted. 

In-dict'er  (In-difer),  re.     One  who  indicts. 

In-dlo'tion  (in-dik'shun),  re.  [L.  indictio :  cf.  F.  in- 
diclion.  See  Indict,  Indite.]  1.  Declaration  ;  procla- 
mation;  public  notice  or  appointment.  lObs.J  "  Indic- 
toreofawar."  Bacon. 

Secular  princes  did  use  to  Indict,  or  permit  the  indiction  of, 
synods  of  bishops.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  A  cycle  of  fifteen  years. 

S^^  This  mode  of  reckoning  time  is  said  to  have  been 
Introduced  by  Constantine  the  Great,  in  cormection  with 
the  payment  of  tribute.  It  was  adopted  at  various  times 
by  Che  Greek  emperors  of  Constantinople,  the  popes,  and 
the  parliaments  of  France.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
popes,  it  was  extensively  used  in  the  ecclesiastical  chro- 
nology of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  number  of  indictions  was 
reckoned  at  first  from  312  A.  d.,  but  since  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury it  has  been  reckoned  from  the  birth  of  Christ.  The 
papal  mdiction  is  the  only  one  ever  used  at  the  present 
day.  To  find  the  indiction  and  year  of  the  indiction  by 
the  first  method,  subtract  312  from  the  given  year  a.  d., 
and  divide  by  15 ;  by  the  second  method,  add  3  to  the 
given  year  A.  D.,  and  then  divide  by  15.  In  either  case, 
the  quotient  is  the  number  of  the  current  indiction,  and 
the  remainder  the  year  of  the  indiction.  See  Cycle  of  in- 
diction, under  Cycle. 

In-dic^tlve  (Tn-dik'ttv),  a.     [L.  indictivus.     See  In- 

Kennet. 
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Dlci.]     Proclaimed  ;  declared ;  public. 


In-dlct'ment  (tn-dit'ment),  re.      [Cf.   Inditemisnt.] 

1.  The  act  of  indicting,  or  the  state  of  being  indicted. 

2.  {Law)  The  formal  statement  of  an  offense,  as 
framed  by  the  prosecuting  authority  of  the  State,  and 
fomid  by  the  grand  jury. 

5^"  To  the  validity  of  an  indictment  a  finding  by  the 
grand  jury  is  essential,  while  an  information  rests  only 
on  presentation  by  the  prosecuting  authority. 

3.  An  accusation  in  general ;  a  formal  accusation. 
Bill  of  indictment.    See  under  Bill. 

In-dict'or  (-5r),  n.     {Law)  One  who  indicts.      Bacon. 

In'dies  (In'dlz),  re.  pi.  A  name  designating  the  East 
Indies,  also  the  West  Indies. 

Our  king  lias  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms.  Shak. 

In-dlf'fer-ence  (In-dtfler-ens),  re.  [L.  indifferentia 
similarity,    want    of    difference :    cf.    F.   indifference.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  indifferent,  or  not  mak- 
ing a  difference  ;  want  of  sufficient  importance  to  consti- 
tute a  difference  ;  absence  of  weight ;  insignificance. 

2.  Passableness ;  mediocrity. 

3.  Impartiality ;  freedom  from  prejudice,  preposses- 
sion, or  bias. 

He  is  .  .  .  far  from  such  indifference  aiid  equity  as  outjht  and 
must  be  in  the  judges  which  he  saith  I  assign.  Sir  T.  More. 

4.  Absence  of  smxiety  or  interest  in  respect  to  what  is 
presented  to  the  mind ;  unconcernedness ;  as,  entire  in- 
difference to  all  that  occurs. 

Indifference  can  not  but  be  criminal,  when  it  is  conversant 
about  objects  which  are  so  far  from  being  of  an  indifferent  na- 
ture, that  they  are  of  the  highest  importance.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Carelessness ;  negligence ;  unconcern ;  apathy ; 
insensibility ;  coldness ;  lukewarmness. 

In-dif'fer-en-cy  (-en-sy),  re.  Absence  of  interest  in, 
or  influence  from,  anything ;  unconcernedness ;  equilib- 
rium ;  indifferentism  ;  indifference.  Gladstone. 

To  give  ourselves  to  a  detestable  indifferency  or  neutrality  in 
this  cause.  Ftdler, 

Moral  liberty  .  .  .  does  not.  after  all.  consist  in  a  power  of  77?- 
differency,  or  in  a  power  of  choosing  without  regard  to  motives. 

NazlM. 
In-dif'fer-ent  (in-dlf'fer-ent),  a.  [F.  indifferent,  L. 
indifferens.  See  In-  not,  and  Difjf.rknt.]  1.  Not  mak- 
ing a  difference ;  having  no  influence  or  preponderating 
weight ;  involving  no  preference,  concern,  or  attention  ; 
of  no  account ;  without  significance  or  importance. 

Dangers  are  to  me  indifferent.  Shale, 

Everything  in  the  world  is  indifferent  but  sin.    Jer.  Taylor. 

His  slightest  and  most  indifferent  acts     .  .  were  odious  in  the 

clergyman's  sight.  Haxvthonie. 

2.  Neither  particularly  good,  nor  very  bad ;  of  a  mid- 
dle state  or  quality  ;  passable ;  mediocre. 

The  staterooms  are  in  indifferent  order.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  Not  inclined  to  one  side,  party,  or  choice  more  than 
to  another ;  neutral ;  impartial. 

Indifferent  in  his  choice  to  sleep  or  die.       Addison. 

4.  Peeling  no  interest,  anxiety,  or  care,  respecting  any- 
thing ;  unconcerned  ;  inattentive  ;  apathetic  ;  heedless  ; 
as,  to  be  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  one's  family. 

It  was  a  law  of  Solon,  that  any  person  who,  in  the  civil 
commotions  of  the  republic,  remained  neuter,  or  an  indifferent 
spectator  of  the  contending  parties,  should  be  condemned  to 
perpetual  banishment.  Addison. 

5.  {Law)  Free  from  bias  or  prejudice  ;  impartial ;  im- 
biased  ;  disinterested. 

In  choice  of  committees  for  ripening  business  for  the  counsel, 
It  is  better  to  choose  indifferent  persons  than  to  make  an  indif- 
ferency by  putting  in  those  that  are  strong  on  both  sides.  Bacon. 

Indifferent  tissue  (Anat.),  the  primitive,  embryonic,  un- 
differentiated tissue,  before  conversion  into  connective, 
muscular,  nervous,  or  other  definite  tissue. 

In-dil'ler-ent,  adv.  To  a  moderate  degree ;  passably ; 
tolerably.     lObs.]     "'!^ev/s  indifferent  good."         Shak. 

lu-dif'ler-ent-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.    [Cf.  F.  indifferentisme.} 

1.  State  of  indifference  ;  want  of  interest  or  earnest- 
ness ;  especially,  a  systematic  apathy  regarding  what  is 
true  or  false  in  religion  or  philosophy  ;  agnosticism. 

The  indifferejitism  which  equalizes  all  religions  and  gives 
equal  rights  to  truth  and  error.  Cardinal  Manning. 

2.  {Metaph.)  Same  as  Identism. 

3.  (iJ.  C.  Ch.)  A  heresy  consisting  in  an  unconcern 
for  any  particular  creed,  provided  the  morals  be  right 
and  good.  Gregory  XVI. 

In-dif'ler-ent-ist,  re.     One  governed  by  indifferentism. 

In-dil'ter-ent-ly,  adv.  In  an  indifferent  manner  ; 
without  distinction  or  preference  ;  impartially ;  without 
concern,  wish,  affection,  or  aversion ;  tolerably  ;  passably. 

That  they  may  truly  and  indiffere}iih,  minister  justice,  to  the 

punisiimerit  of  wickedness  and  vice,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 

thy  true  religion,  and  virtue.     Book  oj  Com.  Prayer  {Eng.  Ed.']. 

Set  honor  in  one  eye  and  death  i'  the  other. 

And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently.  Shah. 

I  hope  it  may  indiff'erently  entertain  your  lordship  at  an  un- 
bending hour.  Rowe. 

In'di-flll'vlll  (In'di-fuI'vTn),  re.  [/redican  +  L.  ful- 
vus  reddish  yellow.]  {Chem.)  A  reddish  resinous  sub- 
stance, obtained  from  indican. 

In'dl-fus'cin  (-fus'sTn),  re.  [/rerfican  -\-  L.  fuscus 
dusky.]  {Chem.)  A  brown  amorphous  powder,  ob- 
tained from  indican. 

In'di-geeil(in'dl-jen),re.   Same  as  Indigene.   Darwin. 

In'di-gence  (Tn'dl-jens),  re.  [L.  indigentia :  cf.  F. 
indigence.  See  Indigent.]  The  condition  of  being  indi- 
gent ;  want  of  estate,  or  means  of  comfortable  subsist- 
ence;  penury ;  poverty;  as,  helpless irerfijerice.    Cowper. 

Syn.  —  Poverty ;  penury;  destitution;  want;  need; 
privation  ;  lack.    See  Poverty. 

In'di-gen-cy  (in'dT-jen-si^),  re.    Indigence. 

New  indigencies  founded  upon  new  desires.       South. 

In'dl-gene  (-jen),  re.  [Jj.  indigena :  :i  F.  indigene. 
See  Indigenous.]  One  bora  in  a  country :  m  aboriginal 
animal  or  plant  ■  an  autochthon.  ifi  lyn.     Tylor. 
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In-dlg'e-nous  (Tn-dTj'e-nus),  a.  [L.  indigenus,  in- 
digena,  fr.  OL.  indu  (fr.  in  in)  -j-  the  root  of  L.  gignen 
to  beget,  bear.  See  In,  and  Gender.]  1.  Native  ;  pro- 
duced, growing,  or  living,  naturally  in  a  country  or  cli- 
mate ;  not  exotic  ;  not  imported. 

Negroes  were  all  transported  from  Africa  and  are  not  indige- 
nous or  proper  natives  of  America.  Sir  7\  Browne, 
In  America,  cotton,  being  indigenous,  is  cheap.    Lyon  Playj'air. 

2.  Native;  inherent;  innate. 

Joy  and  hope  are  emotions  indigenous  to  the  human  mind. 

/.  Tayinr. 

In'dl-gent  (in'dl-jeuc),  a.  [P.  indigent,  L.  indigens, 
p.  p.  of  indigere  to  stand  in  need  of,  fr.  OL.  indu  (fr.  in 
in)  -{-  L.  ege7-e  to  be  needy,  to  need.]  1.  Wanting ; 
void  ;  free  ;  destitute  ;  —  used  with  of.     [06*.]     Bacon. 

2.  Destitute  of  property  or  means  of  comfortable  sub- 
sistence ;  needy  ;  poor ;  in  want ;  necessitous. 

Indigent  faint  souls  past  corporal  toil.  Shak. 

Charity  consists  in  relieving  the  indigent,    Addison. 

In'di-gent-ly,  adv.    In  an  indigent  manner. 

In'di-gest'  (-jest'),  a.  [L.  indigestus  unarranged.  See 
Indigested.]  Crude;  unformed;  unorganized;  undi- 
gested. lObs."]  "  A  chaos  rude  and  jnrfi'jTfiii."  W.Browne. 
"  Monsters  and  things  indigest."    Shak, 

In'di-gest',  re.  Something  indigested.     [OJj.]     Shak, 

In'di-gest'ed,  a,  [Pref.  in-  not  +  digested.']  \.  Not 
digested ;  undigested.     " Indigested  tood."        Dryden, 

2.  Not  resolved  ;  not  regularly  disposed  and  arranged ; 
not  methodical ;  crude  ;  as,  an  indigested  array  of  facts. 

In  hot  reformations  ,  ,  .  the  whole  is  generally  crude,  harsh, 
and  indigested .  Burke. 

This,  like  an  indigested  meteor,  appeared  and  disappeared 
almost  at  the  same  time.  "  South. 

3.  {3Ied. )  {a)  Not  in  a  state  suitable  for  healing ;  — 
said  of  wounds.  (6)  Not  ripened  or  suppurated  ;  —  said 
of  an  abscess  or  its  contents. 

4.  Not  softened  by  beat,  hot  water,  or  steam. 
In'di-gest'ed-ness,  re.     The  state  or  quality  of  being 

undigested ;  crudeness.  Bp.  Burnet. 

In-di-gest'i-bil'i-ty  (Tn'di-jSst'i-bTl'i-t5'),  re.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  indigestible ;  indigestibleness. 

In'di-gest'i-We  (-jSst'I-b'l),  a.  [L.  indigestibiUs :  cf. 
F.  indigestible.  See  In-  not,  and  Digest.]  1.  Not  di- 
gestible ;  not  readily  soluble  in  the  digestive  juices ;  not 
easily  convertible  into  products  fitted  for  absorption. 

2.  Not  digestible  in  the  mind ;  distressful ;  intolera- 
ble ;  as,  an  indigestible  simile.  T.  Warton. 
— In'di-gest'i-ble-neBS,  re.  —  In'dl-gest'l-'bly,  adv. 

In'dl-ges'tion  (in'd'i-jes'chun  ;  106),  re.  [L.  indiges- 
tio  :  cf.  F.  indigestion.  See  In-  not,  and  Digest.]  Lack 
of  proper  digestive  action ;  a  failure  of  the  normal 
changes  which  food  should  undergo  In  the  alimentary 
canal ;  dyspepsia  ;  incomplete  or  difficult  digestion. 

In-dig'i-tate  (Tn-dlj'I-tat),  v.  i.  [Pref.  in-  in  -|-  L. 
digitus  finger.]  To  communicate  ideas  by  the  fingers ; 
to  show  or  compute  by  the  fingers.     [OJs.] 

In-dlg'l-tate,  v.  t,  limp.  &  p.  p.  Indigitated  (-ta'- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Indigitating  (-ta'ting).]  To  point 
out  with  the  finger ;  to  indicate.     lObs.] 

The  depressing  this  finger,  ...  in  the  right  hand  indigitated 
six  hundred.  5i?-  T.  Browne. 

In-dlg'1-ta'tion  (-ta'shfin),  re.  The  act  of  pointing  out 
as  with  the  finger ;  indication.     [06i.]        Dr,  H,  More. 

In'di-glu'cin  (Tn'di-glu'sTn),  re.  [/rerfican  -j-  glucin.] 
{Chem.)  The  variety  of  sugar  (glucose)  obtained  from 
the  glucoside  indican.  It  is  unfermentable,  but  reduces 
Fehling's  solution. 

In-dlgn'  (in-din'),  a.    [L.  indigmts  ;  pref.  in-  not  -f- 
dignus  worthy  :  cf.  F.  indigne.     See  Dignity.]    Unwor- 
thy ;  undeserving ;  disgraceful ;  degrading.        Chaucer, 
Counts  it  scorn  to  draw 
Comfort  indign  from  any  meaner  thing.         Trench. 

In-dlg'nance  (Tn-dTg'nans),  i  re.    Indignation.    \_Obs,'] 

In-dig'nan-cy  (-nau-sy),       )  Spenser. 

In-dig'nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  indignans,  -aniis,  p.  pr. 
of  indignari  to  be  indignant,  disdain.  See  Indign.]  Af- 
fected with  indignation  ;  wrathful ;  passionate  ;  irate ; 
feeling  wrath,  as  when  a  person  is  exasperated  by  un- 
worthy or  unjust  treatment,  by  a  mean  action,  or  by  a 
degrading  accusation. 

He  strides  indignant,  and  with  haughty  cries 

To  single  fight  the  fairy  prince  defies.  TickeCL 

In-dlg'nant-ly,  adv.     In  an  indignant  manner. 

In'dig-na'tion  (in'dig-na'shiin),  re.  [F.  indignation, 
L.  indignatio.  See  Indign.]  1.  The  feeling  excited  by 
that  which  is  unworthy,  base,  or  disgraceful ;  anger  min- 
gled with  contempt,  disgust,  or  abhorrence.  Shak, 

Indignation  expresses  a  strong  and  elevated  disapprobation  of 
mind,  which  is  also  inspired  by  something  flagitious  in  the  con- 
duct of  another.  Cogan. 

When  Haman  saw  Mordecai  in  the  king's  gate,  that  he  stood 
not  up,  nor  moved  for  him,  he  was  full  of  indignation  against 
Mordecai.  Esther  v.  9. 

2.  The  effect  of  anger ;  punishment.  Shak. 

Hide  thyself  .  .  .  until  the  indignation  be  overpast.  7s.  xxvi.  20. 

Syn.  —  Anger ;  ire  ;  wrath  ;  fury ;  rage.    See  Anger. 

In-dig'ni-fy  (In-dtg'nT-fT),  v.  i.  [L.  indignus  unwor- 
thy -)-  -fy.]  To  treat  disdainfully  or  with  indignity ;  to 
contemn.     lObs.]  Spenser, 

In-dig'nl-ty  (-ty),  re.  /  pi.  Indignities  (-tlz).  [L.  in- 
dignitas:  cf.  F.  indignite.  See  Indign.]  Any  action 
toward  another  which  manifests  contempt  for  him ;  an 
offense  against  personal  dignity ;  unmerited  contemptu- 
ous treatment ;  contumely  ;  incivility  or  injury,  accom- 
panied with  insult. 

How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  inilignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 

A  person  of  so  great  place  and  worth  constrained  to  endure 
so  foul  indignities.  Hooker 

In-dign'ly  (Tn-dTn'iy),  adv.    Unworthily.     lObs.] 

In'dl-gO  (Tn'dT-go),  re.  /  "pi.  Indigoes  (-goz).  [F.  indi- 
go, Sp.  indigo,  indico,  L.  indicum  indigo,  fr.  Indicus  In- 
dian. See  Indian.]  1.  A  kind  of  deep  blue,  one  of  the 
seven  prismatic  colors. 
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2.  {Ckem.)  A  blue  dyestuff  obtained  from  several 
plants  belonging  to  very  different  genera  and  orders  ;  as, 
the  woad,  Isatis  tinctoria,  Indigofera  tincloria,  I.  Anil, 
Nereum  tinctorium,  etc.  It  is  a  dark  blue  earthy  sub- 
stance, tasteless  and  odorless,  with  a  copper-violet  luster 
when  rubbed.  Indigo  does  not  exist  iu  tlie  plants  as  such, 
but  is  obtained  by  decomposition  of  the  glucoside  indican. 

15^°"  Commercial  indigo  contains  the  essential  coloring 
prmciple  indigo  blue  or  indigoUne,  with  several  other 
3yes;  as,  indigo  red,  indigo  brown,  etc.,  and  various  im- 
purities. Indigo  is  insoluble  in  ordinary  reagents,  with 
the  exception  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Chinese  indigo  (Bot.),  Isatis  indigotica,  a  kind  of  woad. 
—Wild  Indigo  (But. ),  the  American  herb  Baptisia  tinctoria, 
•which  yields  a  poor  quality  of  indigo,  as  do  several  other 
epecies  of  the  same  genus. 

In'dl-gO  (lu'dl-go),  a.  Having  the  color  of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  derived  from,  indigo. 

Indigo  berry  (Bot.),  the  fruit  of  the  West  Indian  shrub 
Randia  aciile.ata,  used  as  a  blue  dye. —  Indigo  bird  (ZooL), 
a.  small  North  American  finch  (Cyanosmza  cyanea).  Tlie 
male  is  indigo  blue  in  color.  Called  also  indigo  bun- 
ting. —  Indigo  blue,  (a)  The  essential  coloring  material 
■of  commercial  indigo,  from  which  it  is  obtained  as  a  dark 
blue  earthy  powder,  with  a  reddish  luster,  CifiHinNjOo, 
wliich  may  be  crystallized  by  sublimation.  Indigo  blue  fs 
also  made  from  artificial  amido  cinnamic  acid,  and  from 
artificial  isatine ;  and  these  methods  are  of  great  com- 
mercial importance.  Called  also  indigotin.  (J)  A  dark, 
■dull  blue  color  like  the  indigo  of  commerce.  —  Indigo  brown 
(Chem.),  a  brown  resinous  substance  found  in  crude  indi- 
go.—Indigo  cop^6r(J/m.),covelhte.— Indigo  green, agreen 

obtained  from  indigo Indigo  plant  [Bot.),  a  leguminous 

plant  of  several  species  (genua  Indigofera),  from  which 
indigo  is  prepared.  The  different  varieties  are  natives  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Several  species  are  culti- 
vated, of  which  the  most  important  are  the  /.  tinctoria, 
•or  common  indigo  plant,  the  /.  Anil,  a  larger  species,  and 
the  /.  disperma.  —  Indigo  purple,  a  purple  obtained  from 
indigo.  —  Indigo  red,  a  dyestuff,  isomeric  with  indigo  blue, 
obtained  from  crude  indigo  as  a  dark  brown  amorphous 
powder — Indigo  snake  [Zovl.),  the  gopher  snake.  —  Indigo 
■white,  a  white  crystalline  powder  obtained  by  reduction 
from  indigo  blue,  and  by  oxidation  easily  changed  back 
to  it ;  —  called  also  indigogen.  —  Indigo  yellow,  a  substance 
obtained  from  indigo. 

II  In'dl-gOf'e-ra  (In/dl-g5f'e-r4),  n.  [NL.,  from  E.  in- 
digo -\-  L.  ferre  to  bear.]  (^Bot.)  A  genus  of  leguminous 
plants  having  many  species,  mostly  in  tropical  countries, 
several  of  them  yielding  indigo,  esp.  Indigofera  tinctoria, 
.  and  /.  Anil. 

In'dl-go-gen  (in'dl-go-jSn),  n.       [Indigo  +  -gen.} 

1.  (^Chem.)  See  Indigo  white,  under  Indigo. 

2.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  Same  as  Indican,  2. 

■  In'di-gom'e-ter  (In'dl-gom'e-ter),  n.  \_Indigo  -\-  -me- 
ier."]  An  instrument  for  ascertaiiaing  the  strength  of  an 
indigo  solution,  as  in  volumetric  analysis.  Ure. 

In'dl-gom'e-try  (-trj?),  n.  The  art  or  method  of  de- 
termining the  coloring  power  of  indigo. 

In'dl-got'lc  (-gSt'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  indigotique.l  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  indigo ;  as,  indigotic  acid, 
which  is  also  called  anilic  or  nitrosalicylic  acid. 

In'dl-gO-tln  (in'di-gS-tin),  n.  (Chem.)  See  Indigo 
blue,  under  Indigo. 

In'dlg-ru'bln  (in'dTg-ra'bYn),  re.  [Indigo  -f  L.  ruber 
red.]     (Physiol.  Chem.)_Sa.niie  as  Ueehodin. 

In'dl-hu'mln  (in'dt-hu'mTn),  n.  [indican  -f-  humin."] 
(Chem.)  A  brown  amorphous  substance  resembling  hu- 
min,  and  obtained  from  indican. 

In-dll'a-tO-ry  (tn-dtl'a-to-ry),  a.  Not  dilatory.   [06i.] 

In-dil'i-gence  (-I-jens),  n.  [L.  indiligentia:  cf.  F. 
4ndiligence.'\    Want  of  diligence.     [06s.]        £.  Jonso'n. 

In-dll'i-gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  indiligens :  cf.  F.  indili- 
aent.  See  Diligent.]  Not  diligent ;  idle ;  slothful. 
[06«.]    i^eZttam.  —  In-dil'1-gent-ly,  a(iw.    iObs.] 

In'dl-mln'lsh-a-ble  (In'di-min'ish-a-b'l),  a.  Incapa- 
ble of  being  diminished.     [iJ.]  Milton. 

In'din  (in'dTn),  n.  [From  Indigo.]  (Chem.)  A  dark 
red  crystalline  substance,  isomeric  with  and  resembling 
indigo  blue,  and  obtained  from  isatide  and  dioxindol. 

In'dl-rect'  (Tn'dT-rSkt'),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not -{■  direct  : 
■cf.  F.  indirect.']  1.  Not  direct;  not  straight  or  recti- 
linear ;  deviating  from  a  direct  line  or  course ;  circuitous ; 
■as,  an  indirect  road. 

2.  Not  tending  to  an  aim,  purpose,  or  result  by  the 
plainest  course,  or  by  obvious  means,  but  obliquely  or 
consequentially;  by  remote  means;  as,  an  indirect  ac- 
cusation, attack,  answer,  or  proposal. 

By  what  bypaths  and  indirect,  crooked  ways 

1  met  this  crown.  Shak. 

3.  Not  straightforward  or  upright ;  unfair ;  dishon- 
•est ;  tending  to  mislead  or  deceive. 

Indirect  dealing  will  be  discovered  one  time  or  other.    Tillotson. 

4.  Not  resulting  directly  from  an  act  or  cause,  but 
more  or  less  remotely  connected  with  or  growing  out  of 
it ;  as,  indirect  results,  damages,  or  claims. 

5.  (Logic  &  Math.)  Not  reaching  the  end  aimed  at  by 
the  most  plain  and  direct  method;  as,  an  indirect  proof, 
demonstration,  etc. 

Indirect  claims,  claims  for  remote  or  consequential 
damage.  Such  claims  were  presented  to  and  thrown 
■P"'.  by  the  commissioners  who  arbitrated  the  damage 
mflicted  on  the  United  States  by  the  Confederate  States 
cruisers  built  and  supplied  by  Great  Britain.  —  Indirect 
■demonatration,  a  mode  of  demonstration  in  which  proof 
18  given  by  showing  that  any  other  supposition  involves 
an  absurdity  (reduclio  ad  ahsurdum),  or  an  impossibility ; 
thus,  one  quantity  may  be  proved  equal  to  another  by 
snowing  that  it  can  be  neither  greater  nor  less.  —  Indirect 
discourse.  (Gram.)  See  Direct  discourse,  under  Direct.  — 
indirect  evidence,  evidence  or  testimony  which  is  circum- 
stantial or  inferential,  but  without  witness ;  —  opposed  to 
^irect  evidence.  -  Indirect  tax,  a  tax,  such  as  customs, 
■excises,  etc.,  exacted  directly  from  the  merchant,  but 
paid  indirectly  by  the  consumer  in  the  higher  price  de- 


manded for  the  articles  of  merchandise. 

Jn'dl-reot'ed,  a.     Not  directed;  aimless.     fObs.l 
In'dl-rec'tlon  (-rSk'shun),  n.      [Cf.  F.  indirecti 


■ection.'] 


Oblique  course  or  means  ;  dishonest  practices;  indirect- 
ness.    "  By  indirections  find  directions  out."  Shak. 

In'dl-rect'ly  (in'dT-rSkt'iy),  adv.  In  an  indirect  man- 
ner; not  in  a  straight  line  or  course;  not  in  express 
terms  ;  obliquely ;  not  by  direct  means ;  hence,  unfairly ; 
wrongly. 

To  tax  it  indirectly  by  taxing  their  expense.    A.  Smith. 
Your  crown  and  kingdom  indirectly  held.  Shak. 

Tn'dl-rect'ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
indirect ;  obliquity ;  deviousness;  crookedness. 

2.  Deviation  from  an  upright  or  straightforward  course ; 
unfairness;  dishonesty.  IF.  Montagu. 

In'dl-re'tin  (-re'tln),  n.  [Indian  -)-  Gr.  pT^rivrj  resin.] 
(Chem.)  A  dark  brown  resinous  substance  obtained 
from  indican. 

Ill'dl-ninbln  (-ru'btn),  n.  [Indigo  -f  L.  ruber  red.] 
(Chem.)  A  substance  isomeric  with,  and  resembling, 
indigo  blue,  and  accompanying  it  as  a  side  product,  in 
its  artificial  production. 

In'dis-cem'i-ble  (Tn'dTz-zern'T-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-^discernible:  cf.  F.  indiscernable.']  Not  to  be  dis- 
cerned ;  imperceptible ;  not  discoverable  or  visible. 

Secret  and  indiscernible  ways.         Jer.  Taylor. 

— In'dls-cem'I-ble-ness,  n.  —  In'dls-oem'1-bly ,  adv. 

In'dis-cerp'i-bil'i-ty  (in'dTs-serp'i-bTl'l-ty),  In'dis- 
cerp'ti-bil'i-ty  (-ti-btl'i-ty),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  indiscerpible.     [Obs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

In'dls-cerp'i-ble  (-serp'i-b'l),  In'dis-cerp'ti-ble  (ti- 
b'l),  a.  Not  discerpible  ;  inseparable.  [Obs.]  Bp.  But- 
ler. —  ln'dls-cerp'1-ble-ness,  «.,  Indis-cerp'ti-ble- 
ness,  n.    [Obs.l  —  In'dis-cerp'ti-bly,  adv.    [Obs.'] 

In-dlS'Ci-pUn-a-ble  (Tn-dTs'sT-plTn-a-b'l),  a.  [Pref. 
in-  not  -f-  disciplinable:  cf.  F.  indisciplinable.']  Not 
disciplinable;  undisciplinable,     [i?.] 

In-dis'cl-pllne  (-plin),  re.  [L.  indiscipHna :  cf.  F. 
indiscipline.  See  In-  not,  and  Discipline.]  Want  of 
discipline  or  instruction.     [iJ.j 

In'diS-COV'er-a-ble  (in'dia-kiiv'er-a-b'l),  a.  Not  dis- 
coverable; undiscoverable.  J.  Conybeare. 

In'diS-COV'er-y  (-f),  n.    Want  of  discovery.     [Obs.] 

In'dlS-creet'  (-kref),  a.  [OE.  indiscret,  F.  indiscret, 
fr.  L.  indiscretus  unseparated,  indiscreet.  See  In-  not, 
and  Discreet,  and  cf.  Indiscrete.]  Not  discreet ;  want- 
ing in  discretion. 

So  drunken,  and  so  indiscreet  an  officer.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Imprudent ;  injudicious;  inconsiderate;  rash; 
hasty ;  incautious ;  heedless ;  undiscerning ;  foolish. 

— In'dls-creet'ly,  adv.  —  In'dls-creet'ness,  n. 

In'dls-crete'  (-kref),  a.  [L.  indiscretus  unseparated. 
See  Indiscreet.]    1.  Indiscreet.     [Obs.J  Boyle. 

2.  Not  discrete  or  separated ;  compact ;  homogeneous. 
An  indiscrete  mass  of  confused  matter.       Pownall. 

In'dlS-cre'tlon  (-kresh'iin),  re.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  dis- 
cretion :  cf.  F.  indiscretion.]  1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  indiscreet ;  want  of  discretion ;  imprudence. 

2.  An  indiscreet  act ;  indiscreet  behavior. 

Past  indiscretion  is  a  venial  crime.  Cowper. 

In'dlS-crim'i-nate  (-kriml-nat),  a.  Not  discriminate  ; 
wanting  discrimination ;  undistinguishing ;  not  making 
any  distinction  ;  confused ;  promiscuous.  "  Blind  or 
indiscriminate  ioTgiveness."  I.  Taylor. 

The  indiscriminate  defense  of  right  and  wrong.    Junius. 
—  In'dls-crlm'i-nate-ly,  adv.  Cowper. 

In'diS-crim'l-na'ting  (-na'ting),  a.  Not  discrimina- 
ting. —  In'dls-crtm'i-na'ting-ly,  adv. 

In'dls-Crim'i-na'tion  (-na'sliun),  n.  Want  of  discrim- 
ination or  distinction  ;  impartiality.  Jefferson. 

In'dis-crim'l-na-tive  (-kiTm'i-na-tiv),  a.  Making  no 
distinction ;  not  discriminating. 

In'diS-CUSSed'  (-kfisf),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f-  discuss: 
cf.  L.  indiscussus.]    Not  discussed.     [Obs.]  Donne. 

In'dis-pen'sa-bil'i-ty  (-pen'sa-bti'i-ty),  re.    [Cf.  F. 

indispensabilite.]     Indispensableness. 

In'diS-pen'sa-ble  (-pen'sa-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f 
dispensable:  cf.  F.  indispensable.]  1.  Not  dispensable  ; 
impossible  to  be  omitted,  remitted,  or  spared  ;  absolutely 
necessary  or  requisite. 

2.  (Eccl.)  Not  admitting  dispensation  ;  not  subject  to 
release  or  exemption.     [R.] 

The  law  was  moral  and  indispensable.     Bp.  Bwnet. 

3.  Unavoidable  ;  inevitable.     [Obs.]  Fidler. 
In'dls-pen'sa-ble-ness,   n.    The  state  or  quality  of 

being  indispensable,  or  absolutely  necessary.    S.  Clarke. 
In'dis-pen'sa-bly,  adv.    In  an  indispensable  manner. 
"  Indispensably  necessary."  Bp.  Warburton. 

In'dls-persed' (-persf),  a.  Not  dispersed.  [R.] 
In'dis-pose'  (Tn'dts-poz'),  ".  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Indis- 
posed (-pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Indisposing.]  [OF.  in- 
dispos  indisposed,  feeble,  or  F.  indisposi  indisposed. 
See  In-  not,  and  Dispose.]  1.  To  render  unfit  or  un- 
suited ;  to  disqualify. 

2.  To  disorder  slightly  as  regards  health;  to  make 
somewhat  ill.  Shak. 

It  made  him  rather  indv^posed  than  eick.        Walton. 

3.  To  disincline  ;  to  render  averse  or  unfavorable  ;  as, 
a  love_  of  pleasure  indisposes  the  mind  to  severe  study ; 
the  pride  and  selfishness  of  men  indispose  them  to  re- 
ligious duties. 

The  kins  was  sufficiently  indisposed  towards  the  persons,  or 
the  principles,  of  Calvin's  disciples.  Clarendon. 

In'dls-pos'ed-neSB  (-poz'gd-nSs),  n.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  indisposed.     [iJJ  Bp.  ITall. 

In-dis'po-sl'tlon  (Tn-dts'po-ztsh'un),  re.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
disposition.] 1.  The  state  of  being  indisposed  ;  disin- 
clination ;  as,  the  indisposition  of  two  substances  to 
combine. 

A  general  ivdinposition  towards  believing.    Atterhnry. 

2.  A  slight  disorder  or  illness. 

Rather  as  an  indisposition  in  health  than  as  any  set  sickness. 

J/at/n'ard, 

In-dls'pU;ta-bU'l-ty  (-pfi-tA-bTl'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  P.  !«- 
disputabilite.]    Indisputableness. 


In-dls'pu-ta-ble  (in-dls'pfi-ta-b'l ;  277),  a.  [Pref.  in- 
not  -|-  disputable  :  cf.  F.  indisputable.]  Not  disputable ; 
incontrovertible ;  too  evident  to  admit  of  dispute. 

Syn.  —  Incontestable  ;  unquestionable ;  incontrovert- 
ible ;  undeniable ;  irrefragable ;  indubitable  ;  certain ; 
positive ;  undoubted ;  sure  ;  infallible. 

—  In-dls'pu-ta-ble-ness,_re.  —  In-dls'pu-ta-bly,  adv. 
In'dis-put'ed  (In'dis-put'Sd),  a.    Undisputed. 
In-dls'si-pa-ble  (in-dis'si-pa^b'l),  a.     Incapable  of 

being  dissipated. 

In-dls'sO;lu-bil'l-ty  (-s6-lii-bTl'i-ti^),  n.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
dissolubilite.]   The  quality  or  state  of  being  indissoluble. 

In-dis'SO-lU-ble  (Tn-dis'so-lii-b'l),  a.  [L.  indissolubi- 
lis :  cf .  F.  indissoluble.  See  In-  not,  and  Dissoluble, 
and  cf.  iNDissoLVABLE.]  i.  Not  dissoluble ;  not  capable 
of  being  dissolved,  melted,  or  liquefied ;  insoluble ;  as, 
few  substances  are  indissoluble  by  heat,  but  many  are 
indissoluble  in  water.  Boyle. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  rightfully  broken  or  dissolved ; 
perpetually  binding  or  obligatory ;  firm ;  stable ;  as,  an 
indissoluble  league  or  covenant. 

To  the  which  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
Forever  knit.  Shak. 

In-dls'SO-lu-ble-ness,  re.  Indissolubility.  Sir  M.Hale. 

In-dls'SO-lu-bly,  adv.    in  an  indissoluble  manner. 

On  they  move,  indissolubly  firm.  MiltoTL 

In'dls-SOlv'a-ble  (Tn'dlz-zolv'a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
+  dissolvable.  Cf.  Indissoluble.]  Not  dissolvable ; 
incapable  of  being  dissolved  or  separated ;  incapable  of 
separation  ;  perpetually  firm  and  binding ;  indissoluble ; 
as,  an  indissolvable  bond  of  union.  Bp.  Warburton. 

In'dis-SOlv'a-ble-ness,  re.     Indissolubleness. 

In-dis'tan-cy  (Tn-dis'tan-sy),  re.  Want  of  distance  or 
separation  ;  nearness.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Pearson. 

In'dis-tlnct'  (in'dls-tinkt'),  a.  [L.  indislinctus :  cf. 
F.  indistinct.  See  In-  not,  and  Distinct.]  1.  Not  dis- 
tinct or  distinguishable ;  not  separate  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  perceptible  by  itself ;  as,  the  indistinct  parts  of 
a  substance.     "/re£?wWKC/ as  water  is  in  water."     Shak. 

2.  Obscure  to  the  mind  or  senses ;  not  clear ;  not  defi- 
nite ;  confused  ;  imperfect ;  faint ;  as,  indistinct  vision ; 
an  indistinct  sound  ;  an  indistinct  idea  or  recollection, 

"When  we  come  to  parts  too  small  for  our  senses,  our  ideas  of 

these  little  bodies  bec6ine  obscure  and  t//(/w^///rt,  J.  ^I'aits. 

Their  views,  indeed,  are  indistinct  and  dim.    Coto^ier. 

Syn.  —  Undefined  ;  indistinguishable ;  obscure ;  indefi- 
nite ;  vague ;  ambiguous ;  uncertain ;  confused. 

In'dls-tlnc'ti-ble  (-tink'tt-b'l),  a.    Indistinguishable. 

[Obs.]  ~  T.  Warton. 

In'dis-tinc'tion  (-tink'shfin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  indistinc- 
tion.]  Want  of  distincfion  or  distinguishableness ;  con- 
fusion ;  uncertainty ;  indiscrimination. 

The  indistinction  of  many  of  the  same  name  .  .  .  hath  made 
some  doubt.  '  Sir  T.  Browne. 

An  indistinction  of  all  persons,  or  equaUty  of  all  orders,  is  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.  Sprat. 

In'dis-tlnc'tlve  (-tiv),  a.  Having  nothing  distinctive  ; 
common.  —  In'dls-tlnc'tive-ness,  re. 

In'dis-tinct'ly  (-ttnkt'iy),  adv.  In  an  indistinct  man- 
ner ;  not  clearly ;  confusedly ;  dimly ;  as,  certain  ideas 
are  indistinctly  comprehended. 

In  its  sides  it  was  bounded  distinctly,  but  on  its  ends  con- 
fusedly and  indistinctly.  Sir  I.  J^ewton. 

In'diS-Unct'neSS,  re.  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  indistinct ;  want  of  defiuiteness ;  dimness ;  confu- 
sion ;  as,  the  indistinctness  of  a  picture,  or  of  compre- 
hension ;  indistinctness  of  vision. 

In'dis-tin'guish-a-ble  (-tin'gwTsh-a-b'l),  a.  Not  dis- 
tinguishable ;  not  capable  of  being  perceived,  known,  or 
discriminated  as  separate  and  distinct ;  hence,  not  ca- 
pable of  being  perceived  or  known  ;  as,  in  the  distance 
the  &ags\i.rpv/2i?,  indistinguishable ;  the  two  copies  were 
indistinguishable  in  form  or  color ;  the  difference  be- 
tween them  was  indistinguishable. 

In'dis-tin'gulsh-a-bly,  adv.  In  an  indistinguishable 
manner.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

In'dis-tln'gulshed  (-gwisht),  a.  Indistinct.  [R.] 
"  That  indislinguished  mass."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'dls-tin'gUlsh-ing  (-gwish-Tng),  a.  Making  no  dif- 
ference ;  indiscriminative  ;  impartial ;  as,  indistinguish- 
ing  liberalities.     [Obs.]  Johnson. 

In'dis-turb'ance  (-turb'ans),  re.  Freedom  from  dis- 
turbance ;  calmness ;  repose ;  apathy ;  indifference. 

In-ditch'  (in-dTch'),  v.  t.  To  bury  in,  or  cast  into,  a 
ditch.  Bp.  Hall. 

In-dite'  (in-dTf),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Indited  ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  Inditing.]     [OE.  enditen  to  indite,  indict,  OF. 

enditer  to  indicate,  show,  dictate,  write,  intoriii,   and 

endicter  to  accuse  ;  both  fr.  LL.  indictare  to  show,  to 

accuse,  fr.  L.  indicere  to  proclaim,  .announce ;  pref.  ('«-  in 

-|-  dicere  to  say.     The  word  was  influenced  also  by  L. 

indicnre  to  indicate,   and  by  dictare  to  dictate.     See 

Diction,  and  cf.  Indict,  Indicate,  Dictate.]     1.  To 

compose ;  to  write ;  to  bo  author  of ;  to  dictate  ;  to  prompt. 

My  heart  is  inditing  a.  good  matter.       Ps.  xlv.  1. 

Could  «,  common  grief  have  indited  such  expressions  ?    South. 

Hear  how  learned  Greece  her  useful  rules  indites.    Pope. 

2.  To  invite  or  ask.     [Obs.] 

She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper.  Shak. 

3.  To  indict;  to  accuse;  to  censure.   [06,?.]  Spenser. 
In-dite',  V.  i.    To  compose  ;  to  write,  as  a  poem. 

Wounded  I  sing,  tormented  I  indite.         Herbert. 

In-dite'ment  (-inent),  n.  [Cf.  Indictment.]  The  act 
of  inditiiicr.  Craig. 

In-dlt'er  (-difer),  n.     One  who  indites.  Smart. 

In'dl-um  (tn'dT-iiiu),  n.  [NL.  See  Indigo.]  (Chem.) 
A.  rare  metallic  clement,  discovered  iu  certiuu  ores  01 
zinc,  by  moans  of  its  cliaraetinistio  spectrum  of  two  in- 
digo blue  lines ;  hence,  its  iiaino.  In  appearance  it  re- 
sembles zinc,  being  white  or  lead  gray,  soft,  malleable. 
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INDIVERTIBLE 

and  easily  fusible,  but  in  its  chemical  relation  it  resem- 
bles aluminium  or  gallium.  Symbol  In.  Atomic  weiglit, 
113.4. 

In'di-Vert'1-Me  (in'di-vert'i-b'l),  a.  Not  to  be  di- 
verted or  turned  aside.     [iJ.]  Lamb. 

Ill'di-vid'a-ble  (-vid'a-b'l),  a.  Indivisible.  [iJ.]  Shah. 

In'dl-vid'ed,  a.     Undivided.     [iS.]  £p.  Patrick. 

In'dl-vid'U-al  (-vld'u-ol ;  135),  n.  [L.  individuus  in- 
divisible ;  pref.  in-  not  -|-  dividuus  divisible,  fr.  dividere 
to  divide  :  of.  P.  individuel.  See  Divide.]  1.  Not  di- 
vided, or  not  to  be  divided  ;  existing  as  one  entity,  or 
distinct  being  or  object ;  single ;  one ;  as,  an  individual 
man,  animal,  or  city. 

Mind  has  a  being  of  its  own,  distinct  from  that  of  all  other 
things,  and  is  a  pure,  unniingled,  individual  substance. 

A.  Tucker. 
United  as  one  individual  soul.  Miltou. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  only  ;  peculiar  to,  or  char- 
acteristic of,  a  single  person  or  thing ;  distinctive  ;  as, 
individual  tvaita  oi  charactei ;  individual  exeitions ;  in- 
dividual peculiarities. 

In'dl-vld'U-al,  n.  1.  A  single  person,  animal,  or  thing 
of  any  kind  ;  a  thing  or  being  incapable  of  separation  or 
division,  without  losing  its  identity  ;  especially,  a  human 
being  ;  a  person.  Cowper. 

An  object  which  is  in  the  strict  and  primary  sense  one,  and 

can  not  be  logically  divided,  is  called  an  individual.      Whately. 

That  individuals  die,  his  will  ordains.        Dryden. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  (a)  An  independent,  or  partially  independ- 
ent, zooid  of  a  compound  animal.  (6)  The  product  of 
a  single  egg,  whether  it  remains  a  single  animal  or  be- 
comes compound  by  budding  or  fission. 

In'di-vid'U-al-lsin  (-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  P.  individua- 
lisme.~\  1.  The  quality  of  being  individual ;  individual- 
ity; personaUty. 

2.  An  excessive  or  exclusive  regard  to  one's  personal 
interest ;  self-interest ;  selfishness. 

The  selfishness  of  the  small  proprietor  has  been  described  by 
the  best  writers  as  individualism.  Ed,  Uev, 

In'dl-vld'U-al-is'tiC  (-Is'tili),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  individual  or  individualism.  London  Alhenseum. 

In'dl-vid'U-al'1-ty  (-Sl'T-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Individualities 
(-tiz).     [Cf.  F.  individual ite.2     1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  individual  or  constituting  an  individual ;  sepa- 
rate or  distiuct  existence ;  oneness;  unity.      Arbuthnoi. 
They  possess  separate  individualities.     H.  Spencer. 

2.  The  character  or  property  appropriate  or  peculiar 
to  an  individual;  that  quality  which  distinguishes  one 
person  or  thing  from  another ;  the  sum  of  characteristic 
traits;  distinctive  character;  as,  he  is  a  person  of 
marked  individuality. 

In'dl-vld'u-al-i-za'tion  (-al-i-za'shtin),  n.  [Cf.  P. 
individualisation.']  The  act  of  individualizing;  the 
state  of  being  individuaUzed ;  individuation. 

In'di-vid'u-al-ize  (-vid'ii-al-iz),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p. 

iNDIVIDUAIilZED  (-Izd)  ;  p.  pT.  &  vb.  «.    INDIVIDUALIZING 

(-i'zing).]  [Cf.  F.  individualiser.']  To  mark  as  an 
individual,  or  to  distinguish  from  others  by  peculiar 
properties  ;  to  invest  with  individuality. 

The  peculiarities  which  individualize  and  distinguish  the 
humor  of  Addison.  iV.  Drake. 

In'di-vld'U-al-1'zer  (-i'zer),  n.  One  who  individual- 
izes. 

In'dl-Vld'll-al-ly,  adv.  1.  in  an  individual  manner 
or  relation  ;  as  individuals  ;  separately ;  each  by  itself. 
"Individually  or  collectively."  Burke. 

How  should  that  subsist  solitarily  by  itself  which  hath  no 
substance,  but  individually  the  very  same  whereby  others  sub- 
6ist  with  it  ?  Hooker. 

2.  In  an  inseparable  manner ;  inseparably  ;  incommu- 
nicably ;  indivisibly ;  as,  individually  the  same. 

[Omniscience],  an  attribute  individually  proper  to  the  God- 
head. Hakewill. 

In'dl-vld'u-ate  (-at),  a.  [See  Individual.]  Undi- 
vided.    [06.?.] 

In'dl-vld'u-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Individua- 
ted (-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Individuating.]  To  dis- 
tinguish from  others  of  the  species ;  to  endow  with  indi- 
viduality ;  to  divide  into  individuals ;  to  discriminate. 

The  soul,  as  the  prime  individuating  principle,  and  the  said 
reserved  portion  of  matter  as  an  essential  and  radical  part  of 
the  individuation,  shall  .  .  .  make  up  and  restore  the  same  in- 
dividual person.  South. 

Life  is  individuated  into  infinite  numbers,  that  have  their 
distinct  sense  and  pleasure.  Dr.  H.  More. 

In'dl-vld'U-a'tlon  (-vid'u-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  indi- 
viduation.'] The  act  of  individuating  or  state  of  being 
individuated  ;  individualization.  H.  Spencer. 

In'dl-vld'u-a'tor  (-vid'ii-a'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  individuates.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

In'dl-Vl-du'i-ty  (-vl-dii'i-ty),  n.  [L.  individuitas.2 
Separate  existence  ;  individuality ;  oneness.  Fuller. 

In'dl-vin'i-ty  (-vin'T-ty),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f-  divin- 
ity :  cf.  F.  indivinite.']  Want  or  absence  of  divine 
power  or  of  divinity.     \_Obs.']  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'dl-Vis'i-bil'1-ty  (-vTz'i-bTI'i-ty),B.  [Cf.  F.  indivisi- 
bilite.]  The  state  or  property  of  being  indivisible  or 
inseparable;  inseparability.  Locke. 

In'dl-vls'1-We  (-vTz'T-b'l),  a.  [L.  indivisibilis :  cf .  P. 
indivisible.  See  In-  not,  and  Divisible.]  1.  Not  divis- 
ible ;  incapable  of  being  divided,  separated,  or  broken ; 
not  separable  into  parts.  "  One  indivisible  point  of 
time."  Dryden. 

'      2.  (ifa^A.)  Not  capable  of  exact  division,  as  one  quan- 
tity by  another ;  incommensurable. 

In'dl-Vis'i-ble,  ».     1.  That  which  is  indivisible. 

By  atom,  nobody  will  imagine  we  intend  to  express  a  perfect 
i>^divisihte,  but  only  tl»e  least  sort  of  natural  bodies.  Digby. 

2.  (Geom.)  An  infinitely  small  quantity  which  is  as- 
sumed to  admit  of  no  further  division. 

Method  of  indivisibles,  a  kind  of  calculus,  formerly  in 
use,  in  which  lines  were  considered  as  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  points ;  surfaces,  as  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  lines ;  and  volumes,  as  made  up  of 
an  infinite  number  of  surfaces. 
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In'dl-vlB'l-ble-nesS  (Tn'dT-vtz't-b'l-nga),  n.  The  state 
of  being  indivisible  ;  indivisibility.  W.  Montagu. 

In'dl-vls'1-bly,  adv.    In  an  indivisible  manner. 

In'di-vi'sion  (lu'di-vTzh'tin),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f  di- 
vision: cf.  F.  indivision,  LL.  indivisio.]  A  state  of  be- 
ing not  divided ;  oneness.     [Obs.J  Bp.  Hall. 

In'dO-  (In'do-).  [From  L.  Indus  East  Indian.]  A 
prefix  signifying  Indian  (i.  e.,  East  Indian) ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  India. 

In'dO-an'i-line  (-an'i-lTn  or  -len),  n.  [Indigo  -j-  ani- 
line.'] (Chevi.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  artificial  blue 
dyes,  in  appearance  resembling  indigo,  for  which  they 
are  often  used  as  substitutes. 

In'dO-Brlt'on  (-brTt'iin),  re.  [Indo-  +  Briton.]  A 
person  born  in  India,  of  mixed  Indian  and  British  blood ; 
a  half-caste.  Malcom. 

In'do-Chi-nese'  (-cht-nez'  or  -nes'),  a.  [Indo-  -\- 
Chinese.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Indo-China  (i.  e.,  Farther 
India,  or  India  beyond  the  Ganges). 

In-doc'i-bil'i-ty  (in-dSs'i-bil'I-ty),  n.  The  state  of 
being  indocible ;  indocibleness ;  indocility. 

In-dOC'i-ble  (In-dSs'I-b'l),  a.  [L.  indoeibilis.  See 
In-  not,  and  Docible.]  Incapable  of  being  taught,  or 
not  easily  instructed  ;  dull  in  intellect ;  intractable  ;  un- 
teachable  ;  indocile.     Bp.  Hall.  —  In-dOC'1-ble-nesS,  n. 

In-doc'Ue  (in-d6s'il  or  -do'stl),  a.  [LJ'  indocilis :  cf . 
F.  indocile.  See  In-  not,  and  Docile.]  Not  teachable  ; 
indisposed  to  be  taught,  trained,  or  disciplined  ;  not 
easily  instructed  or  governed  ;  dull ;  intractable. 

In'dO-cil'1-ty  (in'd6-sil'i-t j),  n.     [L.  indocilitas :  cf. 

P.  indocilite.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  indocile; 

dullness  of  intellect ;  unteachableness ;  intractableness. 

The  stiffness  and  indocility  of  the  Pharisees.     W.  Montagu. 

In-dOO'trl-nate  (Tn-dok'trt-nat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Indoctrinated  (-na'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ineocteina- 
TiNQ.]  [Pref.  in-  in  -|-  L.  doctrina  doctrine  :  cf.  P.  endoc- 
iriner.]  To  instruct  in  the  rudiments  or  principles  of 
learning,  or  of  a  branch  of  learning ;  to  imbue  with  learn- 
ing ;  to  instruct  in,  or  imbue  with,  principles  or  doctrines ; 
to  teach ;  —  often  followed  by  in. 

A  master  that  .  .  .  took  much  delight  in  indoctrinating  his 
young,  unexperienced  favorite.  Clarendon. 

In-dOC'trl-na'tlon  (-na'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  indoc- 
trinating, or  the  condition  of  being  indoctrinated  ;  in- 
struction in  the  rudiments  and  principles  of  any  science 
or  system  of  belief  ;  information.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'do-Eng'llsh  (Tn'do-in'glTsh),  a.  [Indo-  -f  ISng- 
lish.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  English  who  are  born  or 
reside  in  India  ;  Anglo-Indian. 

In'dO-Eu'ro-pe'an  (-u'ro-pe'an),  a.  Aryan  ;  —  applied 
to  the  languages  of  India  and  Europe  which  are  derived 
from  the  prehistoric  Aryan  language  ;  also,  pertaining 
to  the  people  or  nations  who  speak  these  languages ;  as, 
the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  family. 

The  common  origin  of  the  Indo-European  nations.    Tylor. 

In'do-gen  (In'do-jSn),  n.  [Indigo  ■\-  -gen.]  (Chem.) 
A  complex,  nitrogenous  radical,  CgHgNO,  regarded  as 
the  essential  nucleus  of  indigo. 

In'dO-gen-lde  (in'd6-jSn-Id  or  In-dSj'e-nid),  n. 
{Chem.)  Any  one  of  the  derivatives  of  indogen,  which 
contain  that  group  as  a  nucleus. 

In'do-Ger-man'lc  (lu'do-jer-mSnTk),  a.  [Indo-  -)- 
Germanic]     1.  Same  as  Aetan,  and  Indo-Eukopean. 

2.  Pertaining  to  or  denoting  the  Teutonic  family  of 
languages  as  related  to  the  Sanskrit,  or  derived  from  the 
ancient  Aryan  language. 

In'do-ln  (Tn'do-in),  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance  resem- 
bling indigo  blue,  obtained  artificially  from  certain  isat- 
ogen  compounds. 

In'dol  (in'dol),  n.  [Indigo -\- -ol  ot  phenol.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline  substance,  CgHjN,  obtained 
from  blue  indigo,  and  almost  all  indigo  derivatives,  by  a 
process  of  reduction.  It  is  also  formed  from  albuminous 
matter,  together  vrith  skatol,  by  putrefaction,  and  by  fu- 
sion with  caustic  potash,  and  is  present  in  human  excre- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  some  herbivora. 

In'dO-lence  (Tn'do-lens),  n.  [L.  indolentia  freedom 
from  pain :  cf.  F.  indolence.]  1.  Preedom  from  that 
which  pains,  or  harasses,  as  toil,  care,  grief,  etc.  [Obs.] 
I  have  ease,  if  it  may  not  rather  be  called  indolence.  Bp.  Hough. 

2.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  indolent ;  inac- 
tion, or  want  of  exertion  of  body  or  mind,  proceeding 
from  love  of  ease  or  aversion  to  toil ;  habitual  idleness ; 
indisposition  to  labor ;  laziness  ;  sloth  ;  inactivity. 

Life  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad.      Cowper. 

As  there  is  a  great  truth  wrapped  up  in  "  diligence,"  what  a  lie, 
on  the  other  hand,  lurks  at  the  root  of  our  present  use  of  the 
word  "indolence"  I  This  is  from  "in"  and  "doleo,"  not  to 
grieve  ;  and  indolence  is  thus  a  state  in  which  we  have  no  grief 
or  pain  :  so  that  the  word,  as  we  now  employ  it,  seems  to  affirm 
that  indulgence  in  sloth  and  ease  is  that  which  would  constitute 
for  us  the  absence  of  all  pain.  Trench. 

In'do-len-cy  (-len-sj^),  n.  Indolence.  [06s.]  Holland. 

In'dO-lent  (-lent),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -|-  L.  dolens, 
-entis,  p.  pr.  of  dolere  to  feel  pain  :  cf.  P.  indolent.  See 
DoioKOUS.]     1.  Free  from  toil,  pain,  or  trouble.     [Obs.] 

2.  Indulging  in  ease ;  avoiding  labor  and  exertion ; 
habitually  idle ;  lazy ;  inactive  ;  as,  an  indolent  man. 

To  waste  long  nights  in  indolent  repose.  Pope. 

3.  {Med.)  Causing  little  or  no  pain  or  annoyance  ;  as, 
an  indolent  tumor. 

Syn.  — Idle;  lazy;  slothful;  sluggish;  listless;  inac- 
tive ;  inert.    See  Idle. 

In'dO-lent-ly,  adv.    In  an  indolent  manner. 

Calm  and  serene  you  indolently  sit.  Addison. 

II  In'do-les  (m'do-lez),  n.  [L.  Cf.  Adolescence.] 
Natural  disposition ;  natural  quality  or  abilities. 

In'do-lln  (-lin),  re.  [See  Indol.]  {Chem.)  A  dark 
resinous  substance,  polymeric  with  indol,  and  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  indigo  white. 

In-dom'a-ble  (Tn-dom'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  indomabilis ; 
pref.  in-  not  -j-  domabilis  tamable.]  Indomitable.   [Obs.] 

In-dom'l-ta-ble    (-I-ta-b'l),    a.      [L.   indomitabUis  ; 


pref.  in-  not  -j-  domiiare,  intens.  fr.  domare  to  tame. 
See  Tame.]  Not  to  be  subdued ;  untamable ;  invincible  ^ 
as,  an  indomitable  will,  courage,  animal. 

In-dom'ite  (in-d5m'it),  a.  [L.  indomitus.']  Not 
tamed  ;  untamed  ;  savage  ;  wild.     [Obs.]         J.  Salkeld. 

In-domp'ta-ble  (iin-domp'ta-b'l),  a.  [F.  indomptable,. 
L.  indomitabUis.]    Indomitable.     [Obs.]  Tooke. 

In'door'  (Tn'dor'),  a.  Done  or  being  within  doors; 
within  a  house  or  institution ;  domestic ;  as,  indoor  work. 

In'dOOrs'  (in'dorz'  or  in'dorz'),  adv.  Within  the 
house ;  —  usually  separated,  in  doors. 

In'dO-phe'nol  (Tn'dS-fe'nol),  re.  [Indigo  +  phenol.] 
{Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  artificial  blue  dyestuffs, 
resembling  indigo  in  appearance,  and  obtained  by  the 
action  of  phenol  on  certain  nitrogenous  derivatives  of 
quinone.  Simple  indophenol  proper  has  not  yet  been 
isolated. 

In-dors'a-ble  (Tn-d8rs'5^b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  in- 
dorsed ;  transferable ;  convertible. 

In'dor-sa'tlon  (-sa'shiin),  re.     Indorsement.     [Obs.] 

In-dorse'  (In-dSrs'),  v.  t.  [i7np.  &  p.  p.  Indorsed 
(-dfirsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Indorsing.]  [LL.  indorsare. 
See  Endorse.]  [Written  also  endorse.]  1.  To  cover 
the  back  of ;  to  load  or  burden.     [Obs.] 

Elephants  indorsed  witli  towers.  Hilton. 

2.  To  write  upon  the  back  or  outside  of  a  paper  or  let- 
ter, as  a  direction,  heading,  memorandum,  or  address. 

3.  {Law  &  Com.)  To  write  one's  name,  alone  or  with 
other  words,  upon  the  back  of  (a  paper),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transferring  it,  or  to  secure  tlie  payment  of  a, 
note,  draft,  or  the  like ;  to  guarantee  the  payment,  ful- 
fillment, performance,  or  validity  of,  or  to  certify  some- 
thing upon  the  back  of  (a  check,  draft,  writ,  warrant  of 
arrest,  etc.). 

4.  To  give  one's  name  or  support  to ;  to  sanction  ;  to 
aid  by  approval ;  to  approve  ;  as,  to  indorse  an  opinion. 

To  indorse  in  blank,  to  write  one's  name  on  the  back  oi 
a  note  or  bill,  leaving  a  blank  to  be  filled  by  the  holder. 

In-dorsed'  (Tn-dSrsf),  a.     {Her.)  See  Addorsed. 

In'dor-see'  (-d6r-se'),  re.  The  person  to  whom  a  note- 
or  bill  is  indorsed,  or  assigned  by  indorsement: 

In-dorse'ment  (Tn-dors'ment),  re.  [Prom  Indorse; 
cf.  Endorsement.]  [Written  also  endorsement.]  1.  The 
act  of  writing  on  the  back  of  a  note,  bill,  or  other  writ- 
ten instrument. 

2.  That  which  is  written  on  the  back  of  a  note,  bill, 
or  other  paper,  as  a  name,  an  order  for,  or  a  receipt  of, 
payment,  or  the  return  of  an  officer,  etc.  ;  a  writing, 
usually  upon  the  back,  but  sometimes  on  the  face,  of  a 
negotiable  instrument,  by  which  the  property  therein  is 
assigned  and  transferred.  Story.    Byles.    Burrill. 

3.  Sanction,  support,  or  approval ;  as,  tlie  indorsement 
of  a  rumor,  an  opinion,  a  course,  conduct. 

Blank  indorsement.    See  under  Blank. 

In-dors'er  (-erV  l  n.  The  person  who  indorses.  [Writ- 

In-dors'or  (-6r),  )      ten  also  endorser.'] 

In-dow'  (in-dou'),  V.  t.    See  Endow. 

In-dow'ment  (-ment),  re.    See  Endowment. 

In-dos'yl  (Tn-dSks'Il),  n.  [Ind'igo  -f  hydrozi/^.] 
(Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  substance,  CgHyNO,  isomeric  with 
oxindol,  obtained  as  an  oily  Dquid. 

In'dOX-yl'lc  (in'doks-il'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  producing,  indoxyl ;  as,  indoxylie  acid. 

In'&aught'  (Tn'draff),  re.  1.  An  opening  from  the 
sea  into  the  land  ;  an  inlet.     [Obs.]         Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  A  draught  of  air  or  flow  of  water  setting  inward. 

In'drawn'  (Tn'dran'),  a.    Drawn  in. 

In-drench'  (Tn-df6nch'),  v.  t.  To  overwhelm  with 
water ;  to  drench ;  to  drown.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

In'drls  (in'drts),  I  re.     (Zo'ol.) 

In'dri  (Tn'drl),  )  Anylemu- 
rine  animal  of  the  genus  Indris. 

^W^  Several  species  are  known, 
all  of  them  natives  of  Madagas- 
car, as  the  diadem  indris  (/.  dia- 
dema),  which  has  a  white  ruff 
around  the  forehead ;  the  woolly 
indris  (/.  laniger) ;  and  the  short- 
tailed  or  black  mdris  (/.  brevi- 
caudatus),  which  is  black,  varied 
with  gray. 

In-du'bl-OUB  (Tn-dii'bi-iis),  a. 
[L.  indubius.  See  In-  not,  and 
Dubious.]  1.  Not  dubious  or 
doubtful ;  certain. 

2.  Not  doubting ;  unsuspecting. 
"Indubious  confidence."  Harvey. 

In-du'bl-ta-ble  (-ta-b'i),  a.  [L. 

indubilabilis :  cf.  P.  indubitable. 
See  In-  not,  and  Dubitable.]  Not 
dubitable  or  doubtful ;  too  evi- 
dent to  admit  of  doubt ;  unques- 
tionable ;  evident ;  apparently  certain ;  as,  an  indubita- 
ble conclusion.  —  re.     That  which  is  indubitable. 

Syn.  —  Unquestionable  ;  evident ;  incontrovertible  ;  in- 
contestable ;  undeniable  ;  irrefragable. 

In-du'bl-ta-ble-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
indubitable. 

In-du'bl-ta-bly,  adv.  Undoubtedly  ;  unquestionably ; 
in  a  manner  to  remove  all  doubt. 

Oracles  indubitably  clear  and  infallibly  certain.    Barrow. 

In-du'bl-tate  (-tat),  a.  [L.  indubitaius  ;  pref.  in-  not 
-\- dubitatus,  p.  p.  of  dubitare  to  doubt.]  Not  ques- 
tioned or  doubtful ;  evident ;  certain.     [Obs.]      Bacon. 

In-du'bl-tate  (-tat),  v.  i.  [L.  indubitaius,  p.  p.  of  in- 
dubitare ;  pref.  in-  in  +  dubitare  to  doubt.]  To  bring 
into  doubt;  to  cause  to  be  doubted.     [Obs.] 

To  conceal,  or  indubitate,  his  exigency.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-duce'  (in-diis'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Induced- 
(-dust') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inducing  (-dvi'sing).]  [L.  indu- 
cere,  inductum  ;  pref.  in-  in  -\-  ducere  to  lead.  See  Dukb^ 
and  cf.  Induct.]    1.  To  lead  in ;  to  introduce.     [Obs.] 

The  poet  may  be  seen  inducing  his  personages  in  the  first: 
Iliad.  Pope- 
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Diadem  Indris  (J.  rfio- 
demo). 


ale,   senate,   c4re,    am,   arm,    ask,    final,   gJl ;    eve,    event,    6nd,    fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,   drb,    6dd ; 
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2.  To  draw  on ;  to  overspread.  [A  Latinisrn]    Cowper. 

3.  To  lead  on  ;  to  inHuence  ;  to  prevail  on  ;  to  incite  ; 
to  move  by  persuasion  or  influence.  Shak, 

He  is  not  obliged  by  your  offer  to  do  it,  .  .  .  though  he  may 
be  induced,  persuaded,  prevailed  upon,  tempted.  Paley. 

Let  not  the  covetous  desire  of  growing  ricli  induce  you  to  ruin 
your  reputation.  Dryden. 

4.  To  bring  on ;  to  effect ;  to  cause ;  as,  a  fever  in- 
duced by  fatigue  or  exposure. 

Sour  things  induce  a  contraction  in  the  nerves.    Bacon. 

5.  (Physics)  To  produce,  or  cause,  by  proximity  with- 
out contact  or  transmission,  as  a  particular  electric  or 
magnetic  condition  in  a  body,  by  the  approach  of  another 
body  in  an  opposite  electric  or  magnetic  state. 

6.  {Logic)  To  generalize  or  conclude  as  an  inference 
from  all  the  particulars  ;  — the  opposite  of  deduce. 

Syn.—  To  move ;  instigate  ;  urge ;  impel ;  incite  ;  press ; 
influence ;  actuate. 
In-duce'ment    (Tn-dus'ment),    n.       [From    Induce.] 

1.  The  act  of  inducing,  or  the  state  of  being  induced. 

2.  That  which  induces  ;  a  motive  or  consideration  that 
leads  one  to  action  or  induces  one  to  act ;  as,  reward  is 
an  inducement  to  toil.     "  Mark  the  inducement."    Shak. 

3.  (Law)  Matter  stated  by  way  of  explanatory  pream- 
ble or  introduction  to  the  main  allegations  of  a  pleading ; 
a  leading  to. 

Syn.  — Motive;  reason;  influence.    See  Motive. 

In-du'cer  (in-du'ser),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  in- 
duces or  incites. 

In-du'ci-ble  (-si-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  induced, 
caused,  or  made  to  take  place. 

2.  Obtainable  by  induction  ;  derivable  ;  inferable. 

In-dllCt'  (in-dukf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Inducted;^. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inductino.]  [L.  indnclus,  p.  p.  of  indu- 
cere.  See  Induce.]  1.  To  bring  in ;  to  introduce ;  to 
usher  in. 

The  independent  orator  inducting  himself  without  further 
ceremony  into  the  pulpit.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  introduce,  as  to  a  benefice  or  office ;  to  put  in 
actual  possession  of  the  temporal  rights  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical living,  or  of  any  other  office,  with  the  customary 
forms  and  ceremonies. 

The  prior,  when  inducted  into  that  dignity,  took  an  oath  not 
to  alienate  any  of  their  lands.  Jip.  Burnet. 

In-dUC'te-OUS  (xn-duk'te-iSs),  a.  (Elec.)  Rendered 
electro-polar  by  induction,  or  brought  into  the  opposite 
electrical  state  by  the  influence  of  inductive  bodies. 

In-dUC'tlle  (-til),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -)-  ductile  :  cf.  F. 
inductile.']  Not  ductile  ;  incapable  of  being  drawn  into 
threads,  as  a  metal ;  inelastic ;  tough. 

In'dUC-tll'1-ty  (Tn'diik-tTl'I-tJf),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  inductile. 

In-dUC^tion  (Tn-diik'shun),  n.  [L.  inductio :  cf.  F. 
induction.  See  Induct.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  in- 
ducting or  bringing  in;  introduction;  entrance;  begin- 
ning ;  commencement. 

I  know  not  you  ;  nor  am  I  well  pleased  to  make  this  time,  as 
the  affair  now  stands,  the  induction  of  your  acquaintance. 

Beau.  !(  Fl. 
These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure. 
And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope.  Shak. 

2.  An  introduction  or  introductory  scene,  as  to  a  play  ; 
a  preface  ;  a  prologue.     [06«.] 

This  is  but  an  induction  :  1  will  draw 

The  curtains  of  the  tragedy  hereafter.      Massinger. 

3.  (Philos.)  The  act  or  process  of  reasoning  from  a 
part  to  a  whole,  from  particulars  to  generals,  or  from 
the  individual  to  the  universal ;  also,  the  result  or  infer- 
ence so  reached. 

Induction  is  an  inference  drawn  from  all  the  particulars. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
Induction  is  the  process  by  which  we  conclude  that  what  is 
true  of  certain  individuals  of  a  class,  is  true  of  the  whole  class, 
or  that  what  is  true  at  certain  times  will  be  true  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances at  all  times.  J,  S.  Mill. 

4.  The  introduction  of  a  clergyman  into  a  benefice,  or 
of  an  official  into  an  office,  with  appropriate  acts  or  cere- 
monies ;  the  giving  actual  possession  of  an  ecclesiastical 
living  or  its  temporalities. 

5.  {3fath.)  A  process  of  demonstration  in  which  a 
general  truth  is  gathered  from  an  examination  of  par- 
ticular cases,  one  of  which  is  known  to  be  true,  the  ex- 
amination being  so  conducted  that  each  case  is  made  to 
depend  on  the  preceding  one  ;  —  called  also  successive 
induction. 

6.  (Physics)  The  property  by  which  one  body,  having 
electrical  or  magnetic  polarity,  causes  or  induces  it  in 
another  body  without  direct  contact ;  an  impress  of  elec- 
trical or  magnetic  force  or  condition  from  one  body  on 
another  without  actual  contact. 

Electro-dynamic  Induction,  the  action  by  which  a  variable 
or  interrupted  current  of  electricity  excites  another  cur- 
rent in  a  neighboring  conductor  forming  a  closed  circuit. 

—  Electro-magnetic  Induction,  the  influence  by  which  an 
electric  current  produces  magnetic  polarity  in  certain 
bodies  near  or  around  which  it  passes.  —  Electro-static 
induction,  the  action  by  which  a  body  possessing  a  charge 
of  statical  electricity  develops  a  charge  of  statical  elec- 
tricity of  the  opposite  character  in  a  neighboring  body. 

—  Induction  coil,  an  apparatus  producing  induced  cur- 
rents of  great  intensity.  It  consists  of  a  coil  or  helix 
ot  stout  insulated  copper  wire,  surrounded  by  another 
coil  of  very  fine  insulated  mre,  in  whi<'h  a  momentary 
current  is  induced,  when  a  current  fas  from  a  voltaic  b.at- 
tery),  passing  through  tlie  inner  coil,  is  made,  broken,  or 
varied.  The  inner  coil  lias  within  it  a  core  of  soft  iron, 
and  IS  connected  at  its  terminals  with  a  condenser ;  — 
ealled  also  mductorium,  and  Ruhmkorff's  roil.  —  Induction 
pipe,  port,  or  valve,  a  pipe,  passageway,  or  valve,  for  lead- 
ing or  admitting  a  fluid  to  a  receiver,  as  ste.Tm  to  an 
engine  cylinder,  or  water  to  a  pump.  —  Magnetic  Induc- 
tion, tlie  action  by  which  magnetic  polarity  is  developi-d 
m  a  body  .susceptible  to  magnetic  effects  when  brought 
?i'  fu  •  "i""enoo  of  a  magnet.  —  Magneto-electric  induc- 
tion, the  influence  by  which  a  magnet  excites  electric  cur- 
rents in  closed  circuits. 


Logical  Induction  (PAiZoj.),  an  act  or  method  of  reasoning 
from  all  the  parts  separately  to  the  wliole  which  they 
constitute,  or  into  which  they  may  be  united  collectively  ; 
the  operation  of  discovering  and  proving  general  proposi- 
tions ;  the  scientific  metliod.  —  PhilosopMcal  induction,  the 
inference,  or  the  act  of  inferring,  that  what  has  been 
observed  or  established  in  respect  to  a  part,  individual, 
or  species,  may,  on  the  ground  of  analogy,  be  affirmed  or 
received  of  the  whole  to  which  it  belongs.  This  last  is 
the  inductive  method  of  Bacon.  It  ascends  from  the  parts 
to  the  whole,  and  forms,  from  the  general  analogy  of  na^ 
ture,  or  special  presumptions  in  the  case,  conclusions 
wliich  have  greater  or  less  degrees  of  force,  and  which 
may  be  strengthened  or  weakened  by  subsequent  experi- 
ence and  experiment.  It  relates  to  actual  existences, 
as  in  physical  science  or  the  concerns  of  life.  Logical 
induction  is  founded  on  the  necessary  laws  of  thought ; 
philosophical  induction,  on  the  interpretation  of  the  in- 
dications or  analogy  of  nature. 

Syn.— Deduction. —Induction,  Deduction.  In  in- 
ductiov,  we  observe  a  sufficient  number  of  individual 
facts,  and,  on  the  ground  of  analogy,  extend  what  is  true 
of  them  to  others  of  the  same  class,  thus  arrivmg  at  gen- 
eral principles  or  laws.  This  is  the  Idnd  of  reasoning  in 
physical  science.  In  deduction  we  begui  with  a  general 
truth,  which  is  already  proven  or  provisionally  assumed, 
and  seek  to  connect  it  with  some  particular  case  by  means 
of  a  middle  term,  or  class  of  objects,  known  to  be  equally 
connected  with  both.  Thus,  we  bring  down  the  general 
into  tlie  particular,  affirming  of  the  latter  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  former.  This  is  the  syllogistic  method. 
By  induction  Franklin  established  the  identity  of  light- 
ning and  electricity;  hy  deductionhe  uif  erred  that  dwell- 
ings might  be  protected  by  lightning  rods. 

In-dUC'tlon-al  (Tn-diik'shQn-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
proceeding  by,  induction  ;  inductive. 

In-dUCt'ive  (Tn-diSk'tTv),  a.      [LL.  inductivus:  cf.  F. 
inductif.     See   Induce.]     1.  Leading  or  drawing ;   per- 
suasive ;  tempting ;  —  usually  followed  by  to. 
A  brutish  vice. 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve.  Milton. 

2.  Tending  to  induce  or  cause.     [iJ.] 

They  may  be  .  .  .  inductive  of  credibility.    Sir  31.  Hale. 

3.  Leading  to  inferences ;  proceeding  by,  derived  from, 
or  using,  induction  ;  as,  inductive  reasoning. 

4.  (Physics)  (a )  Operating  by  induction ;  as,  an  in- 
ductive electrical  machine,  (b)  Facilitating  induction  ; 
susceptible  of  being  acted  upon  by  induction ;  as,  certain 
substances  have  a  great  inductive  capacity. 

Inductive  embarrassment  (Physics),  the  retardation  in 
signaling  on  an  electric  wire,  produced  by  lateral  induc- 
tion.—Inductive  philosopliy  0)'  method.  See  Philosophical 
induction,  under  Induction.  —  Inductive  sciences,  those 
sciences  which  admit  of,  and  employ,  the  inductive  meth- 
od, as  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  etc. 

In-dUCt'lve-ly,  adv.     By  induction  or  inference. 

In'duc-tom'e-ter  (Tn'diSk-tom'e-ter),  n.  IJnduction 
-\- -meter.]  (Elec.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  or  as- 
certaining the  degree  or  rate  of  electrical  induction. 

In-duct'or  (Tn-diik'ter),  n.  [L.,  one  who  stirs  up  or 
rouses.  See  Induce.]  1.  The  person  who  inducts  an- 
other into  an  office  or  benefice. 

2.  (Elec.)  That  portion  of  an  electrical  apparatus,  in 
which  is  the  inducing  charge  or  current. 

In'dUC-tO'ri-um  (Tn'diik-to'ri-um),  n. ;  pi.  E.  In- 
DUCTOKIUMS  (-iimz),  L.  Inductokia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  E. 
induction.]     (Elec.)   An  induction  coil. 

In-dUC'trlC  (in-diik'trTk),  1  a.     (Elec.)   Acting  by,  or 

In-dUC'tric-al  (-tri-kal),  )  in  a  state  of,  induction ; 
relating  to  electrical  induction. 

In-due'  (in-du'),  V.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Indued  (-dud') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Induing.]  [Written  also  endue.]  [L.  in- 
duere  to  put  on,  clothe,  f r.  OL.  indii  (fr.  in-  in)  -j-  a  root 
seen  also  in  L.  exuere  to  put  off,  divest,  exuviae  the  skin 
of  an  animal,  slough,  induviae  clothes.  Cf.  Endue  to  in- 
vest.]    1.  To  put  on,  as  clothes  ;  to  draw  on. 

The  baron  had  indued  a  pair  of  jack  boots.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  clothe  ;  to  invest ;  hence,  to  endow  ;  to  furnish  ; 
to  supply  with  moral  or  mental  qualities. 

InduUl  with  robes  of  various  hue  she  flies.      Dryden. 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls.  Shak. 

In-due'ment  (-ment),  n.  [From  Indue  ;  cf .  Indument, 
Enduement.]  The  act  of  induing,  or  state  of  being  in- 
dued ;  investment ;  endowment.  W.  Montagu. 

In-dulge'  (Tn-diilj'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Indulged 
(-diiljd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Indulging  (-dtil'jTug).]  [L. 
indulgere  to  be  kind  or  tender  to  one ;  cf.  Olr.  dilgud, 
equiv.  to  L.  remissio,  Olr.  dligeth,  equiv.  to  L.  lex,  Goth. 
dulgs  debt.]  1.  To  be  complacent  toward  ;  to  give  way 
to ;  not  to  oppose  or  restrain ;  (a)  when  said  of  a  habit, 
desire,  etc. :  to  give  free  course  to ;  to  give  one's  self  up 
to ;  as,  to  indulge  sloth,  pride,  selfishness,  or  inclina- 
tions ;  (b)  when  said  of  a  person  :  to  yield  to  the  desire 
of ;  to  gratify  by  compliance  ;  to  humor  ;  to  withhold 
restraint  from  ;  as,  to  indulge  children  in  their  caprices 
or  willfulness ;  to  indulge  one's  self  with  a  rest  or  in 
pleasure. 

Hope  in  another  life  implies  that  we  indidge  ourselves  in  the 
gratifications  of  this  very  sparingly.  Afterbnrr/. 

2.  To  grant  as  by  favor ;  to  bestow  in  concession,  or  in 
compliance  with  a  wish  or  request. 

Persuading  us  that  something  must  be  indulged  to  public 
manners.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Yet,  yet  a  moment,  one  dim  ray  of  light 
Indulge,  dread  Chaos,  and  eternal  Night !  Pope. 

8^°°  It  is  remarked  by  Johnson,  th.-it  if  the  matter  of 
indulgence  is  a  single  tiling,  it  has  icrtA  before  it;  if  it  is 
a  habit,  it  has  in ;  as,  lie  indulged  himself  with  a  glass  of 
wine  or  a  new  book ;  he  indulges  himself  in  idleness  or 
intemperance.    See  Gratify. 

In-dulge',  V.  i.  To  indulge  one's  self  ;  to  gratify  one's 
tastes  or  desires  ;  esp.,  to  give  one's  self  up  (to) ;  to  prac- 
tice a  forbidden  or  questionable  act  without  restraint ;  — 
followed  by  in,  but  formerly,  also,  by  to.  "  Willing  to 
indulge  in  easy  vices."  Johnson. 

In-dulge'ment  (-m^nt),  n.    Indulgence.    [Ji.]    Wood. 

In-dul'gence  (Tn-dul'jens),  n.  [L.  indutgentia :  cf. 
F.  indulgence.]     1.  Tlie  act  of  indulging  or  humoring; 


the  quaUty  of  being  indulgent ;  forbearance  of  restraint 
or  control. 

If  I  were  a  judge,  that  word  indulgence  should  never  issue 
from  my  lips.  Tooke. 

They  err,  that  through  indulgence  to  others,  or  fondness  to 
any  sin  in  themselves,  substitute  for  repentance  anything  less. 

Hammond. 

2.  An  indulgent  act ;  favor  granted  ;  gratification. 

If  all  these  gracious  indulgences  are  without  any  effect  on  us, 
we  must  perish  in  our  own  folly.  Rogers. 

3.  (R.  C.  Ch. )  Remission  of  the  temporal  punishment 
due  to  sins,  after  the  guilt  of  sin  has  been  remitted  by 
sincere  repentance  ;  absolution  from  the  censures  and 
public  penances  of  the  church.  It  is  a  payment  of  the 
debt  of  justice  to  God  by  the  application  of  the  merits  of 
Christ  and  his  saints  to  the  contrite  soul  through  the 
church.  It  is  therefore  believed  to  diminish  or  destroy 
for  sins  the  punishment  of  purgatory. 

In-dul'gence  (in-dul'jens),  v.  t.  To  grant  an  indul- 
gence to. 
In-dul'gen-cy  (-jen-sy),  n.  Indulgence.  Dryden. 
In-dul'gent  f-jent),  a.  [L.  indulgens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
indulgere :  cf.  F  indulgent.  See  Indulge.]  Prone  to 
indulge ;  yielding  to  the  wishes,  humor,  or  appetites  of 
those  under  one's  care ;  compliant ;  not  opposing  or  re- 
straining ;  tolerant ;  mild ;  favorable ;  not  severe  ;  as, 
an  indulgent  parent.  Shak. 

The  indulgent  censure  of  posterity.  Waller. 

The  feeble  old,  indulgent  of  their  ease.         Dryden. 

In'dul-gen'tlal  (tn'diil-jen'shal),  a.  Relating  to  the 
indulgences  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.         Brevint. 

In-dul'gent-ly  (in-diil'jent-ly),  adv.  In  an  indulgent 
manner  ;  mildly ;  favorably.  Dryden, 

In-dul'ger  (-jer),  n.    One  who  indulges.    W.  Montagu. 

In-dul'gi-ate  (-ji-at),  v.  t.   To  indulge.    [E.]  Sandys. 

In'du-line  (In'dii-lin  or  -len),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  ?>!rfigo.] 
(Chem.)  (a)  Any  one  of  a  large  series  of  aniline  dyes, 
colored  blue  or  violet,  and  represented  by  aniline  violet. 
(b)  A  dark  green  amorphous  dyestuff,  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  aniline  in  the  presence  of  copper  or  vana- 
dium salts  ;  —  called  also  aniline  black. 

In-dult'  (in-diSlf),  I  n.     [L.  indultum  indulgence,  fa- 

In-dul'tO  (-diil'to),  I  vor,  fr.  indultus,  p.  p.  of  indul- 
gere :  cf.  It.  indulto,  F.  indult.  See  Indulge.]  1.  A 
privilege  or  exemption  ;  an  indulgence ;  a  dispensation 
granted  by  the  pope. 

2.  (Spain)  A  duty  levied  on  all  importations. 

In'du-ment  (Tn'di5-ment),  n.  [L.  indumentum  a  cov- 
ering. See  Indue,  and  cf.  Induement.]  (Zool.)  Plu- 
mage ;  feathers. 

In-du'pli-cate  (in-du'pli-kat),  a.  (Bot.)  (a)  Having 
the  edges  bent  abruptly  toward  the  axis  ;  —  said  of  the 
parts  of  the  calyx  or  corolla  in  estivation,  (b)  Having 
the  edges  rolled  inward  and  then  arranged  about  the 
axis  without  overlapping ;  —  said  of  leaves  in  vernation. 

In-du'pll-ca-tive  (-plT-ka-tTv),  a.  (Bot.)  (a)  Having 
induplicate  sepals  or  petals  in  aestivation,  (b)  Having 
induplicate  leaves  in  vernation. 

In-dur'ance  (Tn-diir'ans),  71.    [Obs.]    See  Endurance. 

In'du-rate  (Tn'dfi-rat),  a.  [L.  induraius,  p.  p.  of  in- 
durare  to  harden.  See  Endure.]  1.  Hardened ;  not 
soft ;  indurated.  Tyndale. 

2.  Without  sensibility  ;  unfeeling  ;  obdurate. 

In'du-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Indurated  (-ra'- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Indurating  (-ra'tTng).]  1.  To 
make  hard  ;  as,  extreme  heat  indurates  clay  ;  some  fos- 
sils are  indurated  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

2.  To  make  unfeeling ;  to  deprive  of  sensibility ;  to 
render  obdurate. 

In'du-rate,  v.  i.  To  grow  hard  ;  to  harden,  or  become 
hard  ;  as,  clay  indurates  by  drying,  and  by  heat. 

In'du-ra'ted  (-ra'ted),  a.  Hardened;  as,  indurated 
clay  ;  an  indurated  heart.  Goldsmith. 

In'du-ra'tlon  (Tn'dii-ra'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  P.  induration^ 
LL.  induratio  hardness  of  heart.]  1.  The  act  of  hard- 
ening, or  the  process  of  growing  hard. 

2.  State  of  being  indurated,  or  of  having  become  hard. 

3-  Hardness  of  character,  manner,  sensibility,  etc. ; 
obduracy  ;  stiffness ;  want  of  pliancy  or  feeling. 

A  certain  induration  of  character  had  arisen  from  long  habits 
of  business.  Coleridge. 

In-du'slal  (in-du'shal  or  -zhi-al),  a.  [See  Indusium.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing,  the  petrified  cases  of  the 
larvae  of  certain  insects. 

Indusial  limestone  (Geol.),  a  fresh-water  limestone, 
largely  composed  of  the  agglomerated  cases  of  caddice 
worms,  or  larvfe  of  caddice  flies  (Phryganea).  It  is 
found  m  Miocene  strata  of  Auvergne,  France,  and  some 
other  localities. 

In-dU'Sl-ate  (-sht-St  or  -zht-at),  )  fl.         (Bot.) 

In-dU'sl-a'ted  (-shT-a'tSd  or  -zht-a'tSd),  )  Furnished 
witli  an  indusium. 

II  In-du'sl-um  (-shi-um  or  -zht-Km),  n. ;  pi.  Inddsi*. 
(-&).  [L.,  an  under  garment,  fr. 
induere  to  put  on :  cf .  P.  indusie 
the  covering  of  the  seed  spots  of 
ferns.]  (Bot.)  (a)  A  collection  of 
hairs  united  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of 
cup,  and  inclosing  the  stigma  of  a 
flower,  (b)  The  immediate  cover- 
ing of  tlie  fruit  dots  or  sori  in 
many  ferns,  usually  a  very  thin 
scale  attached  by  the  middle  or 
side  to  a  veinlet.  (c)  A  peculiar 
covering  found  in  certain  fungi. 

In-dU3'Ui-al  (tn-dns'tiT-fll),  a. 
[Cf.   P.  indii.^triel,  LL.  indu.<^tH-     '         ,  „       ,     , 

alis.  See  Industry.]  Consisting  ^'!'''  <!^ /■■<?"''•  *"*• 
,..,!..  J.  ■  -I     ^"»'o'''»^«'it,       J,      Indusium  cover- 

in  industry  ;  pertaining  to  nidus-       i„p  Sporangia, 
try,  or  tlie  arts  luid  products  of 

industry ;  concerning  those  employed  in  labor,  especially 
in  manual  labor,  and  their  wages,  duties,  and  rights. 

The  great  ideas  of  industrial  development  and  economic  80- 
ciol  amelioration.  ,V.  jtrnold. 
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INERRABLE 


Indnatrlal  exUbltion,  a  public  exhibition  of  the  various 
Industrial  products  of  a  country,  or  of  various  countries. 

—  Industrial  school,  a  school  for  teaching  one  or  more 
branches  of  industry ;  also,  a  school  for  educating  neglect- 
ed children,  and  training  them  to  habits  of  industry. 

In-dus'tri-al-Ism  (In-dtis'tri-al-tz'm),  n.  1.  Devotion 
to  industrial  pursuits ;  labor  ;  industry.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  The  principles  or  policy  applicable  to  industrial 
pursuits  or  organized  labor. 

Industrialism  must  not  be  confounded  with  industriousness. 

JJ.  Spencer. 

In-dus'trl-al-ly,  adv.     With  reference  to  industry. 

In-dUS'trl-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  industrius,  industriosus : 
CI.  F.  industrieux.  See  Industkt.]  1.  Given  to  indus- 
try; characterized  by  diligence;  constantly,  regularly, 
or  habitually  occupied  ;  busy ;  assiduous ;  not  slothful 
or  idle ;  —  commonly  implying  devotion  to  lawful  and 
useful  labor. 

Frugal  and  industrious  men  are  commonly  friendly  to  the 
established  government.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Steadily  and  perseveringly  active  in  a  particular 
pursuit  or  aim ;  as,  he  was  negligent  in  business,  but  xti- 
dusirious  in  pleasure  ;  an  industrious  mischief  maker. 

Industrious  to  seek  out  the  truth  of  all  things.    Spenser. 

—  In-dus'trl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  In-dus'trl-ous-ness, «. 

In'dUS-try  (Tn'dus-try),  n. ;  pi.  Industries  (-triz). 
[L.  industria,  cf.  industrius  diligent ;  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin :  cf.  P.  indusirie.1  1-  Habitual  diligence  in  any  em- 
ployment or  pursuit,  either  bodily  or  mental ;  steady 
attention  to  business  ;  assiduity ;  —  opposed  to  sloth  and 
idleness;  as,  industry  pays  debts,  while  idleness  or  de- 
spair will  increase  them. 

We  are  more  industrious  than  our  forefathers,  because  in  the 
present  times  the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  indus- 
try are  much  greater  in  proportion  to  those  which  are  likely  to 
be  employed  in  the  maintenan(*e  of  idleness,  than  they  were  two 
or  three  centuries  ago.  A.  Smith. 

2.  Any  department  or  branch  of  art,  occupation,  or 
business ;  especially,  one  which  employs  much  labor  and 
capital  and  is  a  distinct  branch  of  trade ;  as,  the  sugar 
industry  ;  the  iron  industry  ;  the  cotton  industry. 

3.  (Polit.  Econ.)  Human  exertion  of  any  kind  em- 
ployed for  the  creation  of  value,  and  regarded  by  some 
as  a  species  of  capital  or  wealth ;  labor. 

Syn.  —  Diligence ;  assiduity  :  perseverance  ;  activity: 
laboriousness ;  attention.     See  Dilioence. 

In-du'Uve  (in-du'tTv),  a.  [L.  induius,  p.  p.  of  in- 
d«ere  to  put  on.  See  Indue.]  (.Bo^)  Covered  ; — applied 
to  seeds  which  have  the  usual  integumentary  covering. 

II  In-du'vl-ae  (-vT-e),  n.  pi.  [L.,  clothes,  fr.  induere  to 
put  on.  See  Indue.]  (Bot.)  Persistent  portions  of  a 
calyx  or  corolla ;  also,  leaves  which  do  not  disarticulate 
from  the  stem,  and  hence  remain  for  a  long  time. 

In-du'vl-ate  (-at),  a,  (Bot.)  Covered  with  induviae, 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  of  a  palm  tree. 

In'dwell'  (Tn'dwgl'),  V.  t.  &  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
dwelt (-dwSlf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vl).  n.  Indwelling.]  To  dwell 
in  ;  to  abide  within ;  to  remain  in  possession. 

The  Holy  Ghost  became  a  dove,  not  as  a  symbol,  but  as  a  con- 
stantly indwelt  form.  Milman. 

In'dwell'er  (-er),  n.    An  inhabitant.  Spenser. 

In'dwell'lng,  n,    Residence  within,  as  in  the  heart. 
The  personal  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  believers.    South. 

-Ine  (-Tn,  -en,  or  -in ;  104).  1.  (Chem.)  A  suiEx,  indi- 
cating that  those  substances  of  whose  names  it  is  a  part 
are  basic,  and  alkaloidal  in  their  nature. 

<^ff^  All  organic  bases,  and  basic  substances  (especially 
nitrogenous  substances),  are  systematically  written  with 
the  termination  -ine  ;  as,  quinjBe,  morphwie,  guanidme, 
etc.  All  indifferent  and  neutral  substances,  as  proteids, 
glycerides,  glucosides,  etc.,  should  commonly  be  spelled 
with  -in  ;  as,  gelatm,  amygdal?«,  etc.  This  rule  has  no  ap- 
plication to  those  numerous  commercial  or  popular  names 
with  the  termination  -ine  ;  as,  gasolrae,  vaselme,  etc. 

2.  (Organ.  Chem.)  A  suffix,  used  to  indicate  hydrocar- 
bons of  the  second  degree  of  unsaturation  ;  i.  e.,  members 
of  the  acetyline  series  :  as,  hexine,  heptine,  etc. 

In-earth'  (Tn-erth'),  v.  t.    To  inter,     [i?.]     Southey. 

In-e'bri-ant  (In-e'bri-ant),  a.  [L.  ineirians,  p.  pr.  of 
inebriare.     See  Inebriate.]     Intoxicating. 

In-e'bri-ant,  n.  Anything  that  intoxicates,  as  opium, 
alcohol,  etc. ;  an  Intoxicant.  Smart. 

In-e'bri-ate  (In-e'brT-at),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Inebri- 
ated (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Inebriating  (-a'tiug).]  [L. 
inebriatus,  p.  p.  of  inebriare  to  inebriate ;  pref.  in-  in  -|- 
ebriare  to  make  drunk,  fr.  ebrius  drunk.    See  Ebriety.] 

1.  To  make  drunk ;  to  intoxicate. 

The  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate.  Cowper. 

2.  Fig. :  To  disorder  the  senses  of ;  to  exhilarate  or 
elate  as  if  by  spirituous  drink ;  to  deprive  of  sense  and 
judgment ;  also,  to  stupefy. 

The  inebriating  effect  of  popular  applause.    3Sacavlay. 

In-eljri-ate,  v.  i.    To  become  drunk.     [Ofts.]  Bacon. 

In-e'brl-ate  (-St),  a.  [L.  inebriatus,  p.  p.]  Intoxi- 
cated ;  drunk ;  habitually  given  to  drink  ;  stupefied. 

Thus  spake  Peter,  as  a  man  inebriate  and  made  drunken  with 
the  sweetness  of  this  vision,  not  knowing  what  he  said.      Udall. 

In-eTja-ate,  n.  One  who  is  drunk  or  intoxicated; 
esp. ,  an  habitual  drunkard ;  as,  an  asylum  for  inebriates. 
Some  inebriates  have  their  paroxysms  of  inebriety.  E.  Darwin. 

In-e'bri-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  inebriaiio-l  The  con- 
dition of  being  inebriated  ;  intoxication ;  figuratively, 
deprivation  of  sense  and  judgment  by  anything  that  ex- 
hilarates, as  success.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Preserve  him  from  the  inebriation  of  prosperity.    Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  See  Drunkenness. 

In'e-bri'e-ty  (in'e-brl'e-tj^),  n.  [See  Inebriate,  Ebri- 
ety.]    Drunkenness ;  inebriation.  E.Darwin. 

In-e'brl-OUS  (Tn-e'bri-iis),  a.  Intoxicated,  or  partially 
BO  ;  intoxicating.     IR."]  T.  Brov.m. 

In-ed'it-ed  (tn-Sd'Tt^d),  a.  Not  edited ;  unpublished ; 
as,  an  inedited  manuscript.  T.  Warion. 


II  I'n^e'  (e'na'),  n.  [P.]  An  arrow  poison,  made  from 
an  apocynaceous  plant  (Strophanthus  hispidus)  of  the 
Gaboon  country  ;  —  called  also  onaye. 

In-ef'fa-bll'i-ty  (Tn-gf'fa-bTl'i-t5f),  n.  [L.  ineffabili- 
tas  :  cf.  F.  ineffabilite.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ineffable ;  ineffableness ;  unspeakableness. 

In-ef'fa-ble  (Tn-gffa-b'l),  a.  [L.  ineffabilis :  cf.  F. 
ineffable.  See  In-  not,  and  Effable,  Fame.]  Incapable 
of  being  expressed  in  words ;  unspeakable ;  unuttera- 
ble ;  indescribable  ;  as,  the  ineffable  joys  of  heaven. 

Contentment  with  our  lot ...  will  diffuse  ineffable  content- 
ment over  the  soul.  Heattie. 

In-ef'fa-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ineffable  or  unutterable  ;  unspeakableness.  Scott. 

In-ef'fa-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  expressed 
in  words;  unspeakably.  3Iilton. 

In'ef-face'a-ble  (lu'Sf-fas'a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  + 
effaceable:  cf.  F.  ineffa^able.']  Incapable  of  being  ef- 
faced ;  indelible ;  ineradicable. 

In'el-Iace'a-bly,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  effaceable. 

In'eMect'i-ble  (-fSk'tl-b'l),  a.  Ineffectual ;  imprac- 
ticable.    [J?.]  Bp.  Hall. 

In'et-fect'ive  (-tiv),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  effective :  cf. 
P.  ineffectif.']  Not  effective  ;  ineffectual ;  futile  ;  ineffi- 
cient ;  useless  ;  as,  an  ineffective  appeal. 

The  word  of  God,  without  the  spirit,  [isj  a  dead  and  ineffective 
letter.  Jer.  Taylor. 

In'ef-fect'ive-ly,  adv.  In  an  ineffective  manner; 
witliout  effect ;  inefficiently  ;  ineffectually. 

In'ef-fect'lve-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  ineffective. 

In'ef-fec'tU-al  (-fSk'tii-al ;  135),  a.  Not  producing 
the  proper  effect ;  without  effect ;  inefficient ;  weak  ; 
useless  ;  futile  ;  imavailing  ;  as,  an  ineffectual  attempt ; 
an  ineffectual  expedient.  Pope. 

The  peony  root  has  been  much  commended,  .  .  .  and  yet  lias 
been  by  many  found  ineffectual.  Boyle. 

Syn.  —  Inefficient ;  useless ;  inefficacious ;  vain ;  fruit- 
less ;  unavailing  ;  futile.    See  Useless,  Inefficacious. 

In'ef-fec'tU-al'i-ty  (-al'i-t5:),  n.  Ineffectualness.  [iJ.] 

In'ef-Iec'tU-al-ly,  adv.     Without  effect ;  in  vain. 

Hereford  ?. .  had  been  besieged  for  about  two  months  in<^f- 
fectually  by  the  Scots.  Ludlow. 

In'ef-iec'tU-al-ness,  n.  Want  of  effect,  or  of  power 
to  produce  it ;  inefficacy. 

The  ineffectualness  of  some  men's  devotion.        Wake. 

In-ef'fer-ves'cence  (Tn-5f'fer-ves'sens),  n.  Want  of 
effervescence.  Kirwan. 

In-el'Jer-ves'cent  (-sent),  a.  Not  effervescing,  or  not 
susceptible  of  effervescence ;  quiescent. 

In-ef'fer-ves'ci-bll'1-ty  (-sI-bil'T-ty),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  ineffervescible. 

In-ef'ler-ves'ci-ble  (-sT-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  or  sus- 
ceptible of  effervescence. 

In-ef'fi-ca'CiOUS  (-fl-ka'shiSs),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  + 
efficacious:  cf.  F.  inefficace,  L.  inefficax.']  Not  effica- 
cious ;  not  having  power  to  produce  the  effect  desired ; 
inadequate  ;  incompetent ;  inefficient ;  impotent.  Boyle. 

The  authority  of  Parliament  must  become  inefficacious  . . . 
to  restrain  the  growth  of  disorders.  Burke. 

^^^ Ineffectua',  says  Johnson,  rather  denotes  an  actual 
failure,  and  inefficacious  an  habitual  impotence  to  any 
effect.  But  the  distinction  is  not  always  observed,  nor 
can  it  be ;  for  we  can  not  always  know  whether  means  are 
inefficacious  till  experiment  has  proved  them  ineffectual. 
Inefficacious  is  therefore  sometimes  synonymous  with 
ineffectual. 

In-ef'fi-ca'cions-ly,  adv.     Without  efficacy  or  effect. 

In-ef'fi-ca'cious-ness,  n.  Want  of  effect,  or  of  power 
to  produce  the  effect ;  inefficacy. 

In-el'fi-ca-cy  (tn-ef'f i-ka-sy),  n.  [L.  inefficacia.  See 
In-  not,  and  Efficacy.]  Want  of  power  to  produce  the 
desired  or  proper  effect ;  inefficiency ;  ineffectualness  ; 
futility ;  uselessness ;  f ruitlessness  ;  as,  the  inefficacy  of 
medicines  or  means. 

The  seeming  ineffica^j  of  censures.  Bp.  Hall. 

The  inefficacy  was  soon  proved,  like  that  of  many  similar 
medicines.  James  Gregory. 

In'ef-fl'clen-cy  (Tn'Sf-fTsh'en-s^),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  inefficient ;  want  of  power  or  energy  sufficient  for 
the  desired  effect ;  inefficacy ;  incapacity ;  as,  he  was 
discharged  from  his  position  for  inefficiency. 

ln'ef;fi'clent  (-fish'ent),  a.  1.  Not  efficient;  not 
producing  the  effect  intended  or  desired ;  inefficacious  ; 
as,  inefficient  means  or  measures. 

2.  Incapable  of,  or  indisposed  to,  effective  action  ;  ha- 
bitually slack  or  remiss  ;  effecting  little  or  nothing ;  as, 
inefficient  workmen  ;  an  inefficient  administrator. 

In-el-H'Cient-ly,  adv.     In  an  inefficient  manner. 

In'e-lab'0-rate  (Tn'e-15b'6-rat),  a.  [L.  inelaboratus. 
See  In-  not,  and  Elaborate.]  Not  elaborate ;  not 
wrought  with  care ;  unpolished  ;  crude  ;  unfinished. 

In'e-las'tlc  (-ISs'tTk),  a.     Not  elastic. 

In'e-las-tiC'1-ty  (-ISs-tTs'T-ty),  n.     Want  of  elasticity. 

In-el'e-gance  (Tn-gl'e-gans),  )  n.  ;    pi.    Inelegances 

In-el'e-gan-cy  (-gan-sy),  )  (-gan-sez),  Inelegan- 
CIES  (-gan-siz).      [L.   inelegantia:    cf.   P.  inelegance.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  inelegant ;  want  of  elegance  or 
grace ;  want  of  refinement,  beauty,  or  polish  in  lan- 
guage, composition,  or  manners. 

The  notorious  inelegance  of  her  figure.         T.  Hook. 

2.  Anything  inelegant ;  as,  inelegancies  of  style  in  lit- 
erary composition. 

In-el'e-gant  (-gant),  a.     [L.  inelegans :  cf.  F.  inele- 
gant.    See  In-  not,  and  Elegant.]     Not  elegant ;  defi- 
cient in  beauty,  polish,  refinement,  grace,  or  ornament ; 
wanting  in  anything  which  correct  taste  requires. 
What  order  so  contrived  as  not  to  mi:c 
Tastes,  not  well  joined,  inelegant.  Milton. 

It  renders  style  often  obscure,  always  embarrassed  and  inele- 
gant. Blair. 

In-el'e-gant-ly,  adv.     In  an  inelegant  manner. 

In-el'1-^-bil'i-ty  (in-el'i-jI-bTl'I-ty),  re.  [Cf.  P.  in- 
eiigibilite.']    The  state  or  quality  of  being  ineligible. 

ln-el'l-gl-ble  (-I-jI-b'l),  a.     [Pref.  in-  not  +  eligible  : 


cf.  F.  ineligible.]  Not  eligible ;  not  qualified  to  be  chosen 
for  an  office ;  not  worthy  to  be  chosen  or  preferred  ;  not 
expedient  or  desirable.  Burke. 

In-el'i-gl-bly  (tn-el'i-ji-blj^),  adv.  In  an  Ineligible 
manner. 

In-el'0-quent  (-o-kwent),  a.  [L.  ineloguens:  cf.  F. 
ineloguent.  See  In- not,  and  Eloquent.]  Not  eloquent ; 
not  fluent,  graceful,  or  pathetic  ,  not  persuasive ;  as,  ire- 
eloquent  language. 

Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  men, 

Nor  tongue  ineloquent.  Milton, 

ln-el'0-quent-ly,  adv.     Without  eloquence. 

In'e-luc'ta-ble  (Tn'e-liJk'ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  ineluctabilis ; 
pref.  in-  not  -(-  eluctabilis  to  be  surmounted,  fr.  eluctari 
to  struggle  out  of,  to  surmount :  cf.  F.  ineluctable.  See 
Eluotate.]  Not  to  be  overcome  by  struggling;  irre- 
sistible ;  inevitable.  Bp.  Pearson, 
The  ineluctable  conditions  of  matter.       Hamerton. 

In'e-lud'1-ble    (-liid'T-b'l),   a.      Incapable   of  being 
eluded  or  evaded ;  unavoidable. 
Most  pressing  reasons  and  includible  demonstrations.  GlanviU. 

In-em'bry-0-nate  (-gm'brI-6-nat),  a.  (Biol.)  Not  em- 
bryonate. 

In'e-nar'ra-ble  (-e-nSr'ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  inenarraMlis ; 
pref.  in-  not  -j-  enarrabilis  that  may  be  related ;  f  r.  enar- 
rare  to  relate  :  cf.  P.  inenarrable.  See  Enarration.] 
Incapable  of  being  narrated  ;  indescribable ;  ineffable. 
lObs.]    "  Inenarrable  goodneas."  Bp.  Fisher. 

In-ept'  (in-gpf) ,   o.     [L.  ineptus  ;   prefix  in-  not  -|- 
aptus  apt,  fit :  cf.  F.  inepte.    Cf.  Inapt.]     1.  Not  apt  or 
fit ;  unfit ;  misuitable ;  improper  ;  unbecoming. 
The  Aristotelian  philosophy  is  inexjt  for  new  discoveries.  GlanviU, 

2.  Silly ;  useless ;  nonsensical ;  absurd ;  foolish. 

To  view  attention  as  a  special  act  of  intelligence,  and  to  dii- 
tinguish  it  from  consciousness,  is  utterly  inept.   Sir  \V.  Hamilton. 

In-ept'1-tude  (-i-tnd),  n.  [L.  ineptitudo.]  1.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  inept ;  unfitness ;  inaptitude ;  unsuitableness. 

That  ineptitude  for  society,  which  is  frequently  the  fault  of 
us  scholars.  Tatler. 

2.  Absurdity ;  nonsense  ;  foolishness. 

In-ept1y,  adv.     Unfitly ;  unsuitably  ;  awkwardly. 
None  of  them  are  made  foolishly  or  ineptly.    Dr.  H.  More. 

In-ept'ness,  re.     Unfitness ;  ineptitude. 
The  feebleness  and  miserable  ineptness  of  infancy.  Dr.  H.  3fora^ 

In-e'qua-ble(-e'kwa-b'l),a.  Unequable.  [JJ.]  Bailey. 

In-e'qual  (-kwal),  a.  [L.  inaequalis.  See  In-  not,  and 
Equal.]    Unequal ;  uneven ;  various.    lObs.]    Chaucer. 

In'e-qual'1-ty  (Tn'e-kw51'i-ty),  re./  pi.  iNEQUALiriES 
(-tiz).  [L.  inaegualitas.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  un- 
equal ;  difference,  or  want  of  equality,  in  any  respect ; 
lack  of  uniformity  ;  disproportion  ;  unevenness ;  dispar- 
ity ;  diversity ;  as,  an  inequality  in  size,  stature,  num- 
bers, power,  distances,  motions,  rank,  property,  etc. 

There  is  so  great  an  inennality  in  the  length  of  our  legs  and 
arms  as  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  walk  on  all  four.         Hay. 

Notwithstanding  which  inequalit;/  of  number,  it  was  resolved 
in  a  council  of  war  to  fight  the  Dutch  fleet.  Ludlow. 

Sympathy  is  rarely  strong  where  there  is  a  great  inequality  of 
condition.  Macaulay. 

2.  Unevenness ;  want  of  levelness ;  the  alternate  ris- 
ing and  falling  of  a  surface  ;  as,  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  of  a  marble  slab,  etc. 

The  country  is  cut  into  so  many  hills  and  inequalities  as  ren- 
ders it  defensible.  Addison. 

3.  Variableness ;  changeableness ;  inconstancy ;  lack 
of  smoothness  or  equability  ;  deviation ;  unsteadiness,  as 
of  the  weather,  feelings,  etc. 

Inequality  of  air  is  ever  an  enemy  to  health.       Bacon. 

4.  Disproportion  to  any  office  or  purpose;  inade- 
quacy ;  incompetency ;  as,  the  inequality  of  terrestrial 
things  to  the  wants  of  a  rational  soul.  South, 

5.  (Alg.)  An  expression  consisting  of  two  unequal 
quantities, with  the  sign  of  inequality  ( >■  or  •<: )  between 
them  ;  as,  the  inequality  2-C3,  or  4>-l. 

6.  (Astron.)  An  irregularity,  or  a  deviation,  in  the 
motion  of  a  planet  or  satellite  from  its  uniform  mean 
motion  ;  the  amount  of  such  deviation. 

In'e-qua'tlon  (-kwa'slmn),  re.    (Math.)  An  inequality. 

In-e'qul-dls'tant  (in-e'kwl-dts'tant),  a.  Not  equally 
distant ;  not  equidistant. 

In-e'qui-lat'er-al  (-ISt'er-al),  a.  1.  Having  imequal 
sides ;  unsymmetrical ;  unequal-sided. 

2.  (Zool.)  Having  the  two  ends  unequal,  as  in  the 
clam,  quahaug,  and  most  lamellibranch  shells. 

In-e'qul-lo'bate  (-lo'bat),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -|-  equU 
-|-  lobate.]  (Biol.)  Unequally  lobed ;  cut  into  lobes  of 
different  shapes  or  sizes. 

In-eq'ul-ta-ble  (In-gk'wi-ta-b'l),  a.  Not  equitable ; 
not  just.  Burke. 

In-eq'ul-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  [L.  inequitatus,  p.  p.  of  in- 
equiiare  to  ride  over.  See  1st  In-,  and  Equitant.]  To 
ride  over  or  through.     lObs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

In-eq'ul-ty  (-tj),  n.  Want  of  equity ;  injustice ; 
wrong.     "  Some  form  of  inequity."  H.  Spencer. 

In-e'qul- valve  (in-e'kwi-vSlv),    )  a.    (Zool.)  Having 

In-e'qul-val'VU-lar  (-vSl'vii-ler), )  unequal  valves, 
as  the  shell  of  an  oyster. 

In'e-rad'1-ca-ble  (in'e-rSd'I-ka-b'I),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  eradicated  or  rooted  out. 

The  bad  seed  thus  sown  was  ineradicable.    Ld.  Lytton. 

In'e-rad'i-ca-bly,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  eradicable. 

In'er-get'lc  (-er-jgt'ik),  )  a.     [Pref.    in-   not  +  ener- 

In'er-get'ic-al  (-T-koI),  j  getic,  -ical.]  Having  no 
energy;  sluggish.     [iJ.]  Boyle. 

In'er-get'ic-al-ly,  adv.     Without  energy.     [iJ.] 

S:|Kst-™^us),l-     (^"'O  SameaslNERMls. 

Illn-er'mis  (-mis),  a.  [L.  inermis,  inermxis;  pref. 
in-  not  -)-  arma  arms :  cf.  F.  inerme.]  (Bot.)  Unarmed ; 
destitute  of  prickles  or  thoris,  as  a  leaf.  Gray. 

In-er'ra-b!l'l-ty  (Tn-gr'ra-bTI'i-ty),  n.  Freedom  or  ex- 
emption from  error  ;  infallibility.  Eikon  Basilike^ 

In-er'ra-ble    (in-er'ra-b'l),   a.     [L    inerrabilis.     See 
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In- not,  and  Erk.]  Incapable  of  erring;  infallible;  un- 
erring. "Inerrable  and  requisite  conditions."  Sir  T. 
Browne.     "  Not  an  iraerradZe  text. "    Gladstone. 

In-er'ra-ble-ness  (in-er'ra-b'l-nSs),  n.  Exemption 
from  error  ;  inerrability ;  infallibility.  Hammond. 

In-er'ra-bly,  adv.  With  security  from  error ;  infalli- 
bly ;  unerringly. 

In-er'ran-cy  (^-laa-sf),  n.  E-^cemption  from  error.  [i2.] 
The  absolute  incrrancij  of  the  Bible.      Tlie  Century. 

In'er-rat'ic  (Tn'gr-rat'Ik),  a.  Not  erratic  or  wander- 
ing ;  iixed ;  settled ;  established. 

In-err'lng-ly  (in-er'Ing-ly  or  in-Sr'-),  adv.  "Without 
error,  mistake,  or  deviation  ;  unerringly.  Glanvill. 

In-ert'  (Tu-erf),  a.  [L.  iners,  Inerlis,  unskilled,  idle ; 
pref.  in-  not  -\-  ars  art :  of.  F.  inerte.  See  Art.]  1.  Des- 
titute of  the  power  of  moving  itself,  or  of  active  resist- 
ance to  motion  impressed ,  as,  matter  is  inert. 

2.  Indisposed  to  move  or  act ;  very  slow  to  act ;  slug- 
gish ;  dull ;  inactive ;  indolent ;  lifeless. 

The  inert  and  desponding  party  of  the  court,      ilacuiilay. 

It  presently  becomes  extravagant,  tlien  imbecile,  and  at  length 

utterly  inert.  /•  Taylor. 

3.  Not  having  or  manifesting  active  properties;  not 
affecting  other  substances  when  brought  in  contact  with 
them  ;  powerless  for  an  expected  or  desired  effect. 

Syn.  —  Inactive ;  dull :   passive ;   indolent ;  sluggish  ; 
slothful ;  lazy ;  dead ;  lifeless ;  irresolute  ;  stupid  ;  sense- 
less ;  insensible.  —  Inert,  Inactive,  Sluogish.    A  man 
may  be  inactive  from  mere  want  of  stimulus  to  effort ; 
but  one  who  is  inert  has  something  in  liis  constitution  or 
his  habits  which  operates  like  a  weight  liolding  him  back 
from  exertion.     Sluggish  is  still  stronger,  implying  some 
defect  of  temperament  which  directly  impedes  action, 
/nert  and  inactive  are  negative,  sluggis/i  is  positive. 
Even  the  favored  isles  .  .  . 
Can  boast  but  little  virtue  ;  and,  inert 
Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals  what  they  gain 
In  manners  —  victims  of  luxurious  ease.  Cowper. 

Doomed  to  lose  four  months  in  inactive  obscurity.    Jo/tnson. 
Sluggish  Idleness,  the  nurse  of  sin, 
Upon  a  slothful  ass  he  chose  to  ride.  Spenser. 

In-er'U-a  (in-er'shT-a),  n.  [L.,  idleness,  fr.  iners  idle. 
See  Inert.]  1.  (Physics)  That  property  of  matter  by 
which  it  tends  when  at  rest  to  remain  so,  and  when  in 
motion  to  continue  in  motion,  and  in  the  same  straight 
line  or  direction,  unless  acted  on  by  some  external  force ; 
—  sometimes  called  vis  inertiae. 

2.  Inertness  ;  indisposition  to  motion,  exertion,  or  ac- 
tion ;  want  of  energy ;  sluggishness. 

Men  .  .  .  have  immense  irresolution  and  inertia.    Carlyle. 

3.  {Med.)  Want  of  activity  ;  sluggishness ;  —  said  es- 
pecially of  the  uterus,  when,  in  labor,  its  contractions 
have  nearly  or  wholly  ceased. 

Center  of  inertia.    (Mech.)  See  under  Center. 

In-er'tlon  (-shiin),  n.  Want  of  activity  or  exertion  ; 
inertness ;  quietude.     [iJ.] 

These  vicissitudes  of  exertion  and  inertion  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem constitute  the  paroxysms  of  remittent  fever.        E.  Darwin. 

In-eit'l-tude  (In-ert'I-tud),  n.  [See  Inert.]  Inert- 
ness ;  inertia.     [iJ.]  Good. 

In-ert'ly,  adv.    Without  activity  ;  sluggishly.    Pope. 

In-ert'ness,  n.  1.  Want  of  activity  or  exertion  ;  ha- 
bitual indisposition  to  action  or  motion  ;  sluggishness ; 
apathy ;  insensibility.  Glanvill. 

Laziness  and  inertness  of  mind.  Burke. 

2.  Absence  of  the  power  of  self-motion ;  inertia. 

In-er'U-dlte  (-Sr'ii-dit),  a.  [L.  ineriiditus.  See  In-  not, 
and  Erudite.]    Not  erudite ;  unlearned ;  ignorant. 

In'es-cap'a-ble  (in'gs-kap'^-b'l),  a.    Not  escapable. 

In-es'cate  (-kat),  v.  t.    [L.  inescaius,  p.  p.  of  inescare  ; 

in- in -j- escre  bait.]    To  allure  ;  to  lay  a  bait  for.    [0J«.] 

To  inescate  and  beguile  young  women  I         Burton. 

In'es-ca'tlon  (in'Ss-ka'shiSn),  n.  [L.  inescatio.']  The 
act  of  baiting  ;  allurement.     [06s.]  Hallywell. 

In'es-cutch'eon  (-kiich'an),  n.  (Her.)  A  small  es- 
cutcheon borne  within  a  shield.  . , 

II  In'  es'se  (in'  6s'se).  [L.]  In  be- 
ing ;  actually  existing ;  —  distinguished 
from  in  posse,  or  in  potentia,  which  de- 
note that  a  thing  is  riot,  but  may  be. 

In'es-sen'tial  (in'es-sgn'shal),  a. 
[Pref.  in-  not  -(-  essential :  cf .  F.  ines- 
sentiel.']  1.  Having  no  essence  or  be- 
ing. H.  Brooke. 

The  womb  of  inessential  Naught.  Shelley. 

2.  Not  essential ;  unessential. 

In-es'tl-ma-ble  (Tn-gs'tl-ma-b'i),  a. 
[L.  inaestimabilis :  cf .  F.  inestimable.  See  In-  not,  and 
Estimate.]  Incapable  of  being  estimated  or  computed ; 
especially,  too  valuable  or  excellent  to  be  measured  or 
fully  appreciated  ;  above  all  price ;  as,  inestimable  rights 
or  privileges. 

But  above  all,  for  thine  inestimable  love.   Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

Science  is  too  inestimable  for  expression  by  a  money  standard. 

Lyon  Play/air. 

Syn- —  Incalculable  ;  invaluable;  priceless. 

In-es'ti-ma-bly,  adv.  in  a  manner,  or  to  a  degree, 
above  estimation  ;  as,  things  inestimably  excellent. 

In'e-va'si-ble  (in'e-va'sl-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
evaded  ;  inevitable ;  unavoidable. 

In-ev'1-dence  (in-gv'I-dens),  re.  [Cf.  F.  inevidence.'] 
Want  of  evidence ;  obscurity.     [06«.]  Barrow. 

In-ev'1-dent  (-dent),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inevident.}  Not  evi- 
dent ;  not  clear  or  obvious ;  obscure. 

In-ev'l-ta-bU'l-ty  (Tn-Sv'i-ti-bil't-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
ivilabilite.']  Impossibility  to  be  avoided  or  shunned  ;  in- 
evitablenesB.  Shelford. 

In-ev'1-ta-ble  (Tn-gv'T-ti-b'l),  a.  [L.  inevitabUis :  cf. 
W.  inevitatile.  See  In- not,  and  Evitable.]  1.  Not  evi- 
tablo;  incapable  of  being  shunned;  unavoidable;  cer- 
tam.     "  The  inevitable  liour."  Grnu. 

It  was  inevila 
lure  of  things. 


Shield  with   Ines- 
cutcheon. 


inevitable  liour."  Gray. 

It  wna  iTKvilable;  it  was  necessary  |  it  was  planted  in  the  nn- 

Jlurke. 


2.  Irresistible.     "  Inevitable  charms."  Dryden. 

In-ev'i-ta-ble-ness  (In-gv'I-ti-b'l-ngs),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unavoidable  ;  certainty  to  happen.       Prideaux. 

In-ev'i-ta-bly,  adv.  Without  possibUity  of  escape  or 
evasion ;  unavoidably ;  certainly. 

Inevitably  thou  shalt  die.  Milton. 

How  inevitably  does  immoderate  laughter  end  in  a  sigh  I    South. 

In'ex-act'  (Tn'ggz-Skt') ,  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -\-  exact :  cf . 
F.  inexact.}  Not  exact ;  not  precisely  correct  or  true  ; 
inaccurate. 

In'es-act'l-tude  (-T-tiid),  n.  Inexactness  ;  uncertain- 
ty ;  as,  geographical  inexactitude. 

In'ex-act'ly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  exact  or  precise ; 
inaccurately.  H.  A.  Proctor. 

In'ex-act'ness,  n.    Incorrectness ;  want  of  exactness. 

In'ex-cit'a-bil'i-ty  (In'gk-sit'a-bTl't-ty),  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  inexcitable  ;  insusceptibility  to  excitement. 

In'ex-clt'a-ble  (-sit'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  inexcitabiUs  from 
whicii  one  cannot  be  aroused.  See  In-  not,  and  Excite.] 
Not  susceptible  of  excitement ;  dull ;  lifeless;   torpid. 

In'ex-CUS'a-ble  (-gks-kuz'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  inexciisabilis: 
cf.  F.  inexcusable.  See  Excuse.]  Not  excusable ;  not 
admitting  excuse  or  justification  ;  as,  inexcusable  folly. 

Therefore  thou  ar*  inexcusable.  O  man,  whosoever  thou  art  that 
judgest ;  for  wherein  tliou  judgest  another,  thou  condeninest 
thyself  ;  for  thou  that  judgest  doest  the  same  things.  Rom.  ii.  1. 

In'ex-CUS'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  inex- 
cusable ;  enormity  beyond  forgiveness.  South. 

In'ex-cus'a-bly,  adv.  With  a  degree  of  guilt  or  folly 
beyond  excuse  or  justification. 

Inexcusably  obstinate  and  perverse.  Jortin. 

In-ex'e-cra-ble  (bra-b'l),  a.  That  can  not  be  exe- 
crated enough.     [7?.] 

In-ex'e-cu'ta-ble  (Tn-gks'e-ku'ta-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in- 
not  -f-  executable :  cf.  F.  inexecutable.^  Incapable  of 
being  executed  or  performed ;  impracticable  ;  infeasible. 

In-ex'e-CU'tion  ^-ku'shtin),  re.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  exe- 
cution :  cf.  F.  inexecution.']  Neglect  of  execution  ;  non- 
performance ;  as,  the  inexecution  of  a  treaty.        Spence. 

In'ex-er'tion  (in'egz-er'shtin),  re.  Want  of  exertion  ; 
want  of  effort ;  defect  of  action  ;  indolence  ;  laziness. 

In'ex-bal'a-ble  (lu'Sks-hal'a-b'l  or  Tn'ggz-al'-),  a.  In- 
capable of  being  exhaled.     [06«.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'ex-haust'ed  (In'ggz-ast'gd),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f 
exhausted:  cf.  L.  inexhaustus.'\  Not  exhausted;  not 
emptied  ;  not  spent ;  not  having  lost  all  strength  or  re- 
sources ;  unexhausted.  Dryden. 

In'ex-haust'ed-ly,  adv.    Without  exhaustion. 

In'ex-haust'1-bll'l-ty  (-T-bTl'I-tJ),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  inexhaustible  ;  abundance. 

In'ex-haust'1-ble   (-b'l),  a.     Incapable   of  being  ex- 
hausted, emptied,  or  used  up ;  unfailing ;  not  to  be  wasted 
or  spent ;  as,  inexhaustible  stores  of  provisions  ;  an  inex- 
haustible stock  of  elegant  words.  Dryden. 
An  inexhaustible  store  of  anecdotes.       Macaulay. 

— In'ex-haust'i-ble-ness,  re.  —  In'ex-hanst'1-bly,  adv. 

In'ex-haust'ive  (-Tv),  a.     Inexhaustible.      Thomson. 

In'ex-lst'  (-1st'),  V.  i.  [Pref.  in-  in  -|-  exist.}  To  ex- 
ist within ;  to  dwell  within.     \_Obs.'\ 

Substances  inexisting  within  the  divine  mind.    A.  Tucker. 

In'ex-ist'ant  (-ant),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inexistant.  See  1st 
Inexistent.]  Inexistent ;  not  existing.   \_Obs.'\  Cudworth. 

In'ex-ist'ence  (-ens),  re.  [Pref.  in-  in  +  existence.} 
[06s.]  (a)  Inherence ;  subsistence.  Bp.  Bull.  (6)  That 
which  exists  within ;  a  constituent.     A.  Tucker. 

In'ex-lst'ence,  re.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f  existence :  cf.  F. 
inexistence.}    Want  of  being  or  existence. 

In'ex-ist'ent  (-ent),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f  existent :  cf. 
F.  inexistant.}    Not  having  being  ;  not  existing. 

In'ex-lst'ent,  a.  [Pref.  in-  in  +  existent.}  Inherent ; 
innate  ;  indwelling.  Boyle. 

In-ex'O-ra-bil'i-ty  (Tn-gks'6-ra-bil'i-ty),  re.  [L.  inex- 
orabilitas :  cf.  F.  inexorabilite.}  The  quality  of  being 
inexorable,  or  unyielding  to  entreaty.  Paley. 

In-ex'O-ra-ble  (Tn-gks'o-ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  inexorabilis  : 
cf.  F.  inexorable.  See  In-  not,  and  Exorable,  Adore.] 
Not  to  be  persuaded  or  moved  by  entreaty  or  prayer ; 
firm  ;  determined ;  unyielding  ;  unchangeable ;  inflexi- 
ble ;  relentless ;  as,  an  inexorable  prince  or  tyrant ;  an 
inexorable  ]\\ige.  '•Jreejroi-fiJie  equality  of  laws."  Gibbon. 
"  Death's  inexorable  doom."    Dryden. 

You  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable. 

O,  ten  times  more  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania.  Shah. 

ln-ex'0-ra-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inexorable.  Chillingworlh. 

In-ex'O-ra-bly,  adv.  In  an  inexorable  manner ;  in- 
flexibly.    "Inexorably  Hvm."  Thomson. 

la'ex-pan'si-ble  (tn'gks-pSn'sT-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of 
expansion,  enlargement,  or  extension.  Tyndall. 

In'ex-pect'a-ble  (-pgkt'a-b'l),  a.  .Not  to  be  expected 
or  anticipated.     \_Obs.}  Bp.  Hull. 

In'ex-pect'ant  (-ant),  a.     Not  expectant.     C.  Bronte. 

In-ex'peo-ta'tlon  (in-Sks'pgk-ta'shiin),  re.  Absence 
of  expectation.  .      Feltham. 

In'ex-pect'ed  (in'gks-pgkt'gd),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -|- 
expected  :  cf.  L.  inexspectatus.}    Unexpected.     [Obs.} 

In'ex-pect'ed-ly,  adv.    Unexpectedly.    [Ofc.] 

In'ex-pect'ed-ness,^!.    Unexpectediiess.    [Obs.} 

In'ex-pe'di-ence  (-pe'dT-ens),  )  n.  The  quality  or  state 

In'ex-pe'di-en-cy  (-en-sj^),  |  of  being  inexpedient ; 
want  of  fitness  ;  unsuitableness  to  tlie  end  or  object ;  im- 
propriety ;  as,  the  inexpedience  of  some  measures. 

It  is  not  the  rigor  but  the  inexpediency  of  laws  and  nets  of 
authority  which  makes  them  tyrannical.  '  Pah'y. 

In'ex-pe'dl-ent  (-ent),  a.  Not  expedient;  not  tend- 
ing to  promote  a  purpose  ;  not  tending  to  tlie  end  de- 
sired ;  inadvisable ;  unfit ;  improper ;  luisuitable  to  time 
and  place ;  as,  what  is  expedient  at  one  time  may  bo  in- 
expedient at  another. 

If  it  was  not  unlawful,  yet  it  was  highly  inexpedient  to  use 
those  ceremonies.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Syn.  —  Unwise ;  impolitic  ;  imprudent ;  Indiscreet ;  un- 
profitable :  inadvisable ;  disadvantageous. 


In'ex-pe'dl-ent-ly  (iin'gks-pe'di-ent-iy),  adv.  Not  ex- 
pediently ;  unfitly. 

In'ex-pen'slve  (-pgn'sTv),  a.    Not  expensive  ;  cheap. 

In'ex-pe'ri-ence   (-pe'rl-ens),  re.     [L.  inexperientia  l 
cf.  F.  inexperience.    See  In-  not,  and  Experience.]    Ab- 
sence or  want  of  experience  ;  lack  of  personal  and  exper- 
im.ental  knowledge  ;  as,  the  inexperience  of  youth. 
Failings  which  are  incident  to  youth  and  inexperience.  Dryden. 

Prejudice  and  self-sufficiency  naturally  proceed  from  inexpe- 
rience of  the  world,  and  ignorance  of  mankind.  Addison. 

In'ex-pe'ri-enced  (-enst),  a.  Not  having  experience ; 
unskilled.     "Inexjjerienced  youth."  Couper. 

In'ex-pert'  (-pert'),  a.  [L.  inexpertus  inexperienced  : 
cf.F.  inexpert.  See  In- not,  and  Expert.]  1.  Destitute 
of  experience  or  of  much  experience.     lObs.}       Milton, 

2.  Not  expert ;  not  skilled  ;  destitute  of  knowledge  or 
dexterity  derived  from  practice.  Akenside. 

In'ex-pert'ness,  n.    Want  of  expertness  or  skill. 

In-ex'pi-a-ble  (tn-gks'pT-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  inexpiabilis : 
cf.  F.  inexpiable.  See  In-  not,  and  Expiable.]  1.  Ad- 
mitting of  no  expiation,  atonement,  or  satisfaction  ;  as, 
an  inexpiable  crime  or  offense.  Pom/ret. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  mollified  or  appeased  ;  relent- 
less ;  implacable.   [_Archaic}  "  Inexpiable  hate."  Milton. 
They  are  at  inexpiable  war  with  all  establishments.    Burke. 

In-ex'pl-a-ble-neSS,  re.     Quality  of  being  inexpiable. 

In-ex'pi-a-bly,  adv.  In  an  inexpiable  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  to  a  degree  that  admits  of  no  atonement. 

In-ex'pl-ate  (-St),  a.  [L.  inexpiatus.  See  In-  not, 
and  Expiate.]    Not  appeased  or  placated.     [06.?.] 

To  rest  inexpiate  were  much  too  rude  a  part.    Chapman. 

In'ex-plaln'a-ble  (In'Sks-pIan'i-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in- 
not  -|-  explainable :  cf.  L.  inexplanabilis.}  Incapable  of 
being  explained ;  inexplicable. 

In-ex'ple-a-bly  (In-gks'ple-a-blj^),  adv.  [Cf.  L.  inez- 
plebilis  ;  pref.  in-  not  +  explere  to  fill  up.  See  Exfle- 
TioN.]    Insatiably.     \_Obs.}  Sandys. 

In-ex'pU-ca-bU'i-ty  (In-gks'plT-ka-bTl'i-tJ?),  re.  [Of. 
F.  inexplicabilite.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inex- 
plicable. H.  Spencer. 

In-ex'pll-ca-ble  (in-gks'pli-ka,-b'l),  a.  [L.  inexpHca- 
bills:  cf.  F.  inexplicable.  See  In-  not,  and  Explicable.] 
Not  explicable ;  not  explainable ;  incapable  of  being  ex- 
plained, interpreted,  or  accounted  for ;  as,  an  inexplica- 
ble raystery.    "  An  me3:^Kca6;e  scratching."        Coicper, 

Their  reason  is  disturbed  ;  their  views  become  vast  and  per- 
plexed, to  others  inexplicable,  to  themselves  uncertain.     Burke. 

In-ex'pli-ca-ble-ness,  n.  A  state  of  being  inexplica- 
ble ;  inexplicability. 

In-ex'pli-ca-bly,  adv.    In  an  inexplicable  manner. 

In'ex-plic'lt  (In'gks-plls'it),  a.  [L.  inexplicitus :  cf. 
F.  inexplicite.  See  In-  not,  and  Explicit.]  Not  ex- 
plicit ;  not  clearly  stated  ;  indefinite  ;  vague. 

In'ex-plor'a-ble  (-plor'4-b'l),  a.  incapable  of  being 
explored,  searched  out,  or  discovered.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

In'ex-plo'slve  (-plo'slv),  a.    Not  explosive. 

In'ex-po'sure  (-po'zhiir;  135),  re.  A  state  of  not 
being  exposed. 

In'ex-press'1-ble  (-prgsT-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of  ex- 
pression or  utterance  in  language ;  ineffable ;  unspeak- 
able ;  indescribable ;  unutterable ;  as,  inexpressible  grief 
or  pleasure.    "  Inexpressible  grandeuT."  Blair. 

In  orbs 
Of  circuit  inexpressible  they  stood.  jifilton. 

In'ex-press'1-bles  (-i-b'lz),  n.pl.  Breeches ;  trousers. 
IColloq.  or  Sla7ig}  Ld.  Lytton. ' 

In'ex-press'l-bly,  adv.  In  an  inexpressible  manner 
or  degree ;  unspeakably ;  imutterably.  Spectator. 

In'ex-press'ive  (-iv),  a.     1.  inexpressible,     [if.] 

2.  Without  expression  or  meaning ;  not  expressive ; 
dull ;  unintelligent ;  as,  an  inexpressive  coimtenance. 

In'ex-press'ive-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
inexpressive. 

In'ex-pug'na-ble  (-pi3g'na-b'l  or  -pun'a-b'l),  a.    [L. 
inexpugnabilis :  cf.  F.  inexpugnable.     See  In-  not,  and 
Expugnable.]    Incapable  of  being  subdued  by  force  ;  im- 
pregnable ;  unconquerable.  Burke. 
A  fortress,  inexpugnable  by  the  arts  of  war.      Mihnan. 

In'ex-pug'na-bly,  adv.  So  as  to  be  inexpugnable  ;  in 
an  inexpugnable  manner.  Dr.  H.  More. 

In'eX-SU'per-a-ble  (-su'per-a-b'l),  a.  '  [L.  inexsupera- 
bilis ;  pref.  in-  not  -j-  exsuperabilis  that  may  be  sur- 
mounted. See  In-  not.  Ex-,  and  Supekable.]  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  passed  over  ;   insuperable  ;  insurmountable. 

In'ex-tend'ed  (-t§nd'g(y,  a.     Not  extended. 

In'ex-ten'sl-ble  (-tgn'si-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
extended  ;  not  elastic  ;  as,  inextensible  fibers. 

In'ex-ten'slon  (-shQn),  re.  Want  of  extension  ;  unex- 
tended  state. 

In'ex-ter'ml-na-ble  (-ter'mT-nil-b"I),  a.  [L.  inexter- 
minnbilis.  See  In-  not,  and  Exterminate.]  Incapable 
of  extermination.  Bush. 

In'ex-tinct'  (-tinkf),  a.  [L.  inextincius,  inexstinctus. 
See  Extinct.]     Not  quenched;  not  extinct. 

In'ex-tln'gul-ble  (-tTn'gwT-b'l),  a.  [L.  inexstinguibi- 
lis:  ci.V.  incxlinguible.  See  Inextinct.]  Inoxtinguish- 
able.     iObs.}  Sir  T.  More. 

In'ex-tln'gulsh-a-ble  (-tTn'gwTsh-ft-b'l),  a.  Not  capa- 
ble of  being  extinguislied  ;  notextinguisbable;  unquench- 
able; as,  ine.ttinguisliablf  flame,  liglit,  thirst,  desire, 
feuds,     "  Iui\rti}igHishable  rage."  Milton. 

In'ex-tln'gulsh-a-bly,  adv.  So  as  not  to  be  extin- 
guished ;  in  an  inextinguishable  manner. 

In'ex-tir'pa-ble  (-ter'pil-b'l),  a.  [L.  inexstirpnbilis  .• 
ci.V.  inextirpable.  See  In- not,  and  Extikp.-vte.  ]  Not 
capable  of  lieing  extirpated  or  rooted  out ;  ineradicable. 

In-ex'trl-ca-ble  (Tn-5ks'trT-kil-b'l),  a.  [h.  incxtrica- 
bilis:  cf.  F.  incxiricabh:    See  In-  not,  and  Extricate.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  extricated,  untied,  or  disentan- 
gled i  hopelessly  intrieate,  eoiifusod,  or  db.seure  ;  as,  an 
inextricable  knot  or  ditlionlty  ;  inextricable  confusion. 

,  Lost  in  the  wild,  inextricable  nui7.o.       Blackmore. 

2.  Inevitable,     [ij.]     "  Fato  inextricable."      Milton. 
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In-es'trl-ca-ble-ness  (in-eks'trl-ka-b'l-n6s),  n.    The 

Btate  of  being  inextricable. 

In-ex'tri-ca-bly,  adv.    In  an  inextricable  manner. 

In-eye'  (-i')i ".  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ineted  (-id') ;  p.  pr.  & 
»6.  n.  Ineyeino.]  [Pref.  ire-iu-f-ej/e.]  To  ingraft,  as  a  tree 
or  plant,  by  the  insertion  of  a  bud  or  eye ;  to  inoculate. 
The  arts  of  grafting  and  ineying-  J,  2^/iilips. 

In-fab'rl-ca'ted  (in-fab'ri-ka'tSd),  a.  Not  fabricated  ; 
un^v^ougllt ;  not  artificial ;  natural.     [Ote.] 

In-fal'li-bil-ist  (Tn-fal'lI-bll-Tst),  n.  One  who  accepts 
or  maintains  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility. 

In-fal'li-bU'i-ty  (in-fal'lT-bll'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  infail- 
libiUte.']  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  infallible,  or  ex- 
empt from  error ;  inerrability. 

Jnfallibility  is  the  highest  perfection  of  the  knowing  faculty. 

7'iUotson. 

Papal  Infallibility  (.R.  C.  Ch.\  tlie  dogma  that  the  pope 
can  not,  when  actmg  in  his  ofhcial  cliaracter  of  supreme 
pontiff,  err  in  definmg  a  doctrine  of  Cliristian  faith  or 
rule  of  morals,  to  be  lield  by  the  church.  This  was  de- 
creed by  the  Ecumenical  Council  at  the  Vatican,  July  18, 
1870. 

In-Jal'li-Me  (Tn-fai'It-b'l),  a.  iVref.  in- not  +  falli- 
ble :  cf.  F.  infaillible.J  1.  Not  fallible ;  not  capable  of 
erring ;  entirely  exempt  from  liability  to  mistake  ;  un- 
erring; inerrable.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  liable  to  fail,  deceive,  or  disappoint ;  indubi- 
table ;  sure ;  certain  ;  as,  infallible  evidence ;  infallible 
success ;  an  infallible  remedy. 

To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  aUve,  after  his  passion,  by 
many  in/allihle  proofs.  Acts  i.  3. 

3.  (M.  C.  Ch.)  Incapable  of  error  in  defining  doctrines 
touching  faith  or  morals.  See  Papal  infallibility,  under 
Infallibility. 

In-fal1ibIe-neS3,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
infallible  ;  infallibility.  Bp.  Hall. 

In-Jal'li-bly,  adv.  In  an  infallible  manner  ;  cer- 
tainly ;  unfailingly ;  unerringly.  Blair. 

In-fame'  (Tn-fam'),  V.  t.     [L.  infamare,  fr.  infamis 

infamous  :  cf.  F.  infamer,  It.  infamare.  See  Infamous.] 

To  defame  ;  to  make  infamous.     \_Obs.'\  Hilton. 

Livia  is  infamed  for  the  poisoning  of  her  husband.    Jiacon. 

In'fa-mize  (Tn'fa-miz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Infamized 
(-mizd);  p>-  pi'-  &  ^*-  "•  Infamizing  (-mi'zTng).]  To 
make  infamous  ;  to  defame,     [i?.]  Coleridge. 

In'f a-mous  ( In'f a-miis),  a.  [Pref .  in-  not  +  famous : 
cf.  L.  infamis.  See  Infamy.]  1.  Of  very  bad  report ; 
having  a  reputation  of  the  worst  kind ;  held  in  ablior- 
rence  ;  guilty  of  something  that  exposes  to  infamy ;  base ; 
notoriously  vile  ;  detestable ;  as,  an  infamous  traitor ; 
an  infamous  perjurer. 

False  errant  knight,  ivfamous,  and  forsworn.  Spenser. 

2.  Causing  or  producing  infamy ;  deserving  detesta- 
tion ;  scandalous  to  the  last  degree ;  as,  an  infamous 
act ;  infamous  vices ;  infamous  corruption.     Slacaulay. 

3.  {Law)  Branded  with  infamy  by  conviction  of  a 
crime  ;  as,  at  common  law,  an  infamous  person  can  not 
be  a  witness. 

4.  Having  a  bad  name  as  being  the  place  where  an 
odious  crime  was  committed,  or  as  being  associated  with 
something  detestable  ;  hence,  unlucky  ;  perilous  ;  dan- 
gerous.    '' Infamous  woods."  P.Fletcher, 

Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds.         Milton. 

The  piny  shade 
More  infamous  by  cursed  I^ycaon  made.        Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Detestable  ;  odious  ;  scandalous  ;  disgraceful ; 
base  ;  vile ;  shameful ;  ignominious. 

In'fa-mous-ly,  adv.  In  an  infamous  manner  or  de- 
gree ;  scandalously  ;  disgracefully  ;  shamefully. 

The  sealed  fountain  of  royal  bounty  which  had  been  infa- 
mously monopolized  and  huckstered.  Burke. 

In'fa-mous-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
infamous :  infamy. 

In'fa-my  (Tn'fa-mj^),  n. ; pi.  Infamies  (-miz).  [L.  in- 
fnmia,  fr.  infamis  infamous ;  pref.  in-  uot  -\-fama  fame  : 
cf.  F.  infamie.  See  Fame.]  1.  Total  loss  of  reputation  ; 
public  disgrace ;  dishonor  ;  ignominy  ;  indignity. 

The  afflicted  queen  would  not  yield,  and  said  she  would  net 
.  .  .  submit  to  such  infamy.  Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  A  quality  which  exposes  to  disgrace ;  extreme  base- 
ness or  vileness;  as,  the  infamy  of  an  action. 

3.  (Law)  That  loss  of  character,  or  public  disgrace, 
which  a  convict  incurs,  and  by  which  he  is  at  common 
law  rendered  incompetent  as  a  witness. 

In'Jan-cy  (Tn'fan-sy),  n.  [L.  infantia :  cf.  F.  enfance. 
Bee  Infant.]  1.  The  state  or  period  of  being  an  in- 
fant ;  the  first  part  of  life ;  early  childhood. 

The  babe  yet  lies  in  smihng  infancy.  Mitton. 

Their  love  in  early  infancy  began.  Dryden. 

2-  The  first  age  of  anything ;  the  beginning  or  early 
period  of  existence  ;  as,  the  infancy  of  an  art. 

The  infancy  and  the  grandeur  of  Rome.  Arbulhnot. 

3  (Law)  The  state  or  condition  of  one  under  age,  or 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ;  nonage  ;  minority. 

In-fan'dOUS  (Tn-fSu'dus),  a.  [L.  infavdus ;  pref .  ire- 
hot  -(-  fari  to  speak.]  Too  odious  to  be  expressed  or 
mentioned.     [06s.]  Howell. 

In-fang'thef  (In-fSng'thSf),  n.  [AS.  in-fangen-pe6f ; 
in  in,  into  -f  fangen  taken  (p.  p.  of  fon  to  take)  -f- 
peof  thief.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  The  privilege  granted  to 
lords  of  certain  manors  to  judge  thieves  taken  within 
the  seigniory  of  such  lords.  Cowell, 

In'iant  (In'fant),  n.  [L.  infans;  pref.  m-  not  + 
fari  to  speak  :  cf.  F.  enfant,  whence  OE.  enfaunt.  See 
Fame,  and  cf.  Infante,  Infanta.]  1.  A  child  in  the 
first  period  of  life,  beginning  at  his  birth ;  a  young  babe ; 
sometimes,  a  child  several  years  of  age. 

And  tender  cries  of  infants  pierce  the  ear.        C.  Pitt. 

2.  (Law)  A  person  who  is  not  of  full  age,  or  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  legal  capacity  ;  a  person  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ;  a  minor. 

0^°°  An  infant  under  seven  years  of  age  is  not  penally 


responsible ;  between  seven  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
he  may  be  convicted  of  a  malicious  offense  if  malice  be 
proved.  He  becomes  of  age  on  the  day  preceding  his 
twenty-first  birthday,  previous  to  which  time  an  infant 
has  no  capacity  to  contract. 

3.  Same  as  Infante.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

In'lant  (in'fant),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  infancy, 
or  the  first  period  of  life ;  tender ;  not  mature ;  as,  infant 
strength. 

2.  Intended  for  young  children  ;  as,  an  infant  school. 

In'fant,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  enfanter.]  To  bear  or  bring 
forth,  as  a  child  ;  hence,  to  produce,  in  general.      [Ofti.] 

This  worthy  motto,  "No  bishop,  no  king,"  is  . . .  infanted  out 
of  the  same  fears.  Milton. 

II  In-lan'ta  (In-fSn'ta  ;  Sp.  en-fan'ta),  n.  [Sp.  &  Pg., 
fem.  of  infante.  See  Infante.]  A  title  borne  by  every 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
except  the  eldest. 

II  In-fan'te  (-ta),  n.  [Sp.  &  Pg.  See  Infant.]  A  title 
given  to  every  one  of  the  sons  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  except  the  eldest  or  heir  apparent. 

In'fant-hOOd  (in'fant-h66d),  n.    Infancy.     [J?.] 

In-fan'ti-ci'dal  (lu-fSn'tT-si'dal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  infanticide ;  engaged  in,  or  guilty  of,  child  murder. 

In-fan'U-cide  (-sid),  n.  [L.  infanticidium  child  mur- 
der ;  infans,  -antis,  child  +  caedere  to  kiU  ;  cf .  F.  in- 
fanticide. See  Infant,  and  Homicide.]  The  murder  of 
an  infant  born  alive ;  the  murder  or  killing  of  a  newly 
born  or  young  cliild  ;  child  murder. 

In-fan'ti-cide,  n.  [L.  infanticida :  cf.  F.  infanticide.^ 
One  who  commits  the  crime  of  infanticide  ;  one  who  Idlls 
an  infant. 

In'fan-tile  (in'fan-tD  or  -til ;  277),  a.  [L.  infantilis: 
cf.  F.  infantile.  See  Infant.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  in- 
fancy, or  to  an  infant ;  similar  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
an  infant ;  childish  ;  as,  infantile  behavior. 

In'fan-tine  (-tin  or  -tin ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  enfaniin.'] 
Infantile  ;  childish. 

A  degree  of  credulity  next  to  infantine.  Burke. 

In'fant-llke'  (In'fant-lik'),  a.     Like  an  infant.     Shak. 

In'fant-ly,  a.    Like  an  infant.     [_0bs.2      Beau.  &  Fl. 

In'fan-try  (in'fan-try),  n.  [F.  infanterie,  It.  infan- 
teria,  fr.  infante  infant,  child,  boy,  servant,  foot  soldier, 
fr.  L.  infans,  -antis,  child ;  foot  soldiers  being  formerly 
the  servants  and  followers  of  knights.      See  Infant.] 

1.  A  body  of  children,     [fibs.']  B.  Jonson. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  soldiers  serving  on  foot ;  foot  sol- 
diers, in  distinction  from  cavalry. 

In-farce'  (Tn-fars'),  V.  t.  [L.  infareire;  pref.  in-  in  -j- 
farcire,  fartum,  and  farctum,  to  stuff;,  cram.]  To  stuff ; 
to  swell.     [06i.] 

The  body  is  infarced  with  .  .  .  watery  humors.    Sir  T.  Elyot. 

In-farc'tlon  (ifn-fark'shun),  n.  [See  Iniakce.]  The 
act  of  stuffing  or  filling  ;  an  overloading  and  obstruction 
of  any  organ  or  vessel  of  the  body  ;  constipation. 

In'fare'  (Tn'fSr'),  n.  [AS.  infxr  entrance.]  A  house- 
warming  ;  especially,  a  reception,  party,  or  entertainment 
given  by  a  newly  married  couple,  or  by  the  husband  upon 
receiving  the  wife  to  his  house.  [Written  also  infair.] 
[Scot.,  &  Local,  U.S.] 

In-fash'ion-a-ble  (in-f5sh'{in-a-b'l),  a.  Unfashionable. 
[Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

In-tat'i-ga-ble  (in-fSt'I-ga-b'l).  a.  [L.  infatigabiUs  : 
cf.  F.  infaligable.]     Indefatigaole.     [Obs.]  Daniel. 

In-fat'U-ate  (-iS-at ;  135),  a.  [L.  infatuatus,  p.  p.  of 
infatuare  lo  infatuate  ;  pref.  in-  in  +  fatuus  foolish.  See 
Fatuous.]    Infatuated.  Bp.  Hall. 

In-fat'U-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Infatuated 
(-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Infatuating.]  1.  To  make 
foolish ;  to  affect  with  folly ;  to  weaken  the  intellectual 
powers  of,  or  to  deprive  of  sound  judgment. 

The  judgment  of  God  will  be  very  visible  in  infatuating  a 
people  .  .  .  ripe  and  prepared  for  destruction.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  inspire  with  a  foolish  and  extravagant  passion ; 
as,  to  be  infatuated  with  gaming. 

The  people  are  .  .  .  in/a(«a(erf  with  the  notion.    Addison. 

In-fat'U-a'ted  (-a'tgd),  a.  Overcome  by  some  foolish 
passion  or  desire  ;  affected  by  infatuation. 

In-fat'U-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.  [LL.  infatuatio :  cf.  F. 
infatuation.]  The  act  of  infatuating  ;  the  state  of  being 
infatuated ;  folly ;  that  which  infatuates. 

The  infatuations  of  the  sensual  and  frivolous  part  of  mankind 

are  amazing ;  but  the  infatuations  of  the  learned  and  sophistical 

are  incomparably  more  so.  /.  Taylor. 

Such  is  the  infatuation  of  self-love.  Blair. 

In-faust'  (in-fasf),  a.  [L.  infaustus ;  pref.  in-  not 
"i-  faustus  fortunate,  lucky.]  Not  favorable  ;  unlucky  ; 
unpropitious  ;  sinister.     [R.]  Ld.  t/ytton. 

In-f aust'ing  (tn-f ast'Tng) ,  n.  The  act  of  maldng  un- 
lucky ;  misfortime ;  bad  luck.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

In-lea'Si-bil'i-ty  (Tn-fe'zT-bil'I-ty),  n.  The  state  of 
being  infeasible  ;  impracticability. 

In-fea'si-We  (in-fe'zT-b'l),  a..  Not  capable  of  being 
done  or  accomplished ;  impracticable.  Glanvill. 

In-lea'Si-ble-neSS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
infeasible  ;  infeasibility.  W.  Montagu. 

In-feot'  (in-fekt'),  a.  [L.  infectvs :  cf.  F.  infect.  See 
Infect,  v.  i.]    Infected.    Cf.  Enfect.     [Obs.]        Shak. 

In-f  ect',  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Infected  ;  p.  pr.  &vb. 
n.  Infecting.]  [L.  infectus,  p.  p.  of  infcere  to  put  or 
dip  into,  to  stain,  infect ;  pref.  in-  in  -|-  facere  to  make  : 
cf.  F.  infecter.  See  Fact.]  1.  To  taint  with  morbid 
matter  or  any  pestilential  or  noxious  substance  or  efflu- 
vium by  which  disease  is  produced  ;  as,  to  infect  a  lancet ; 
to  infect  clothing  ;  to  infect  an  apartment. 

2.  To  affect  with  infectious  disease ;  to  communicate 
infection  to ;  as,  infected  with  the  plague. 

Them  that  were  left  alive  being  infected  with  this  disease. 

Sir  T.  North. 

3.  To  communicate  to  or  affect  with,  as  qualities  or 
emotions,  esp.  bad  qualities ;  to  corrupt ;  to  contami- 
nate ;  to  taint  by  the  communication  of  anything  noxious 
or  pernicious.  Cowper. 

Infectec      ^n's  daughters  with  like  heat.         Milton. 


4.  {Law)  To  contaminate  with  Illegality  or  to  expoib 
to  penalty. 

Syn.  —  To  poison ;  vitiate ;  pollute ;  defile. 

In-fect'er  (Tn-fekfer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
infects. 

In-fect'i-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  Infected. 

In-tec'tion  (Tn-fgk'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  infection,  L. 
infectio  a  dyeing.]    1.  The  act  or  process  of  infecting. 

There  was  a  strict  order  against  coming  to  those  pits,  and  that 
was  only  to  prevent  infection.  Dc  Foe. 

2.  That  which  infects,  or  causes  the  communicated 
disease ;  any  efHuvium,  miasm,  or  pestilential  matter  by 
which  an  infectious  disease  is  caused. 

And  that  which  was  still  worse,  they  that  did  thus  break  out 
spread  the  infection  further  by  their  wandering  about  with  the 
distemper  upon  them.  X>e  Foe 

3.  The  state  of  being  infected  ;  contamination  by  mor- 
bific particles  ;  the  result  of  infecting  influence ;  a  pre- 
vailing disease ;  epidemic. 

The  danger  was  really  very  great,  the  infection  being  so  very 
violent  in  London.  De  Foe. 

4.  That  which  taints  or  corrupts  morally ;  as,  the  in- 
fection of  vicious  principles. 

It  was  her  chance  to  light 
Amidst  the  gross  ir^ections  of  those  times.         Daniel. 

5.  (Law)  Contamination  by  illegality,  as  in  cases  of 
contraband  goods ;  implication. 

6.  Sympathetic  communication  of  like  qualities  or  emo- 
tions; influence. 

Through  all  her  train  the  soft  infection  ran.        Pope. 
Mankind  are  gay  or  serious  by  infection.      Rambler. 

Syn Infection,  Contagion.—  Infection  is  often  used 

in  a  definite  and  limited  sense  of  the  transmission  of  affec- 
tions without  direct  contact  of  individuals  or  immediate 
application  or  introduction  of  the  morbific  agent,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  contagion,  which  then  implies  transmis- 
sion by  direct  contact.    Quain.    See  Contagious. 

In-fec'tlOUS  (-shiis),  a.     [Cf.  F.  infectievx.]     1.  Hav- 
ing qualities  that  may  infect ;  communicable  or  caused 
by  infection  ;  pestilential ;  epidemic  ;   as,  an   infectious 
fever ;  infectious  clothing ;  infectious  air ;  in fectioiis  vices. 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign.  Shak. 

2.  Corrupting,  or  tending  to  corrupt  or  contaminate ; 
vitiating ;  demoralizing. 

It  i^the  court]  is  necessary  for  the  polishing  of  manners  . . . 
but  it  is  infectious  even  to  the  best  morals  to  live  always  in  it. 

Dryden. 

3.  (Law)  Contaminating  with  illegality ;  exposing  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture. 

Contraband  articles  are  said  to  be  of  an  infectious  nature.  Kent. 

4.  Capable  of  being  easily  diffused  or  spread  ;  sympa- 
thetic ;  readily  communicated  ;  as,  infectious  mirth. 

The  laughter  was  so  genuine  as  to  be  infectious.    W.  Black 

Syn.  —  See  Contagious. 

In-fec'tious-ly,  adv.    In  an  infectious  manner.  Shah. 

In-fec'tiOUS-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  infectious. 

In-fect'ive  (Tn-fek'tTv),  a.     [L.  infeclivus  pertaining 

to  dyeing.]     Infectious.  Becm.  &  Fl. 

True  love  .  .  .  hath  an  infective  power.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In-fec'und  (Tn-fek'iind),  a.  [L.  infecundus:  cf.  F. 
infecond.  See  In-  not,  and  Fecond.]  Unfruitful ;  not 
producing  young ;  barren ;  infei'tile.     [Obs.]        Evelyn. 

In'fe-CUn'di-ty  (Tn'fe-kiin'di-ty),  n.  [L.  infecundi- 
tas :  cf.  F.  infecondite.]  Want  of  fecundity  or  fruitful- 
ness  ;  barrenness  ;  sterility ;  unproductiveness. 

In'fe-CUn'dOUS  (-diis),  a.  [See  Infecund.]  Unfertile ; 
barren  ;  unprofitaljle ;  unproductive.     [Obs.]    Glanvill. 

In-fee'ble  (Tn-fe'b'l),  v.  t.    See  Enfeeble. 

In'Ie-Uc'i-tOUS  (in'fe-lis'I-tiis),  a. ,  Not  felicitous ; 
unhappy ;  unfortunate ;  not  fortunate  or  appropriate  in 
application ;  not  well  said,  expressed,  or  done ;  as,  an 
infelicitous  condition ;  an  infelicitous  remark ;  an  infe- 
licitous description  ;  infelicitous  words. 

In'le-lic'i-ty  (-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Infelicities  (-tiz).  [L.  in- 
felicitas ;  cf.  F.  infelicite.    See  In-  not,  and  Felicity.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  infelicitous ;  unhappi- 
ness  ;  misery ;  wretchedness ;  misfortune  ;  want  of  suit- 
ableness or  appropriateness.  I.  Waits. 

Whatever  is  the  ignorance  and  infelicity  of  the  present  state, 
we  were  made  wise  and  happy.  Glanvill. 

2.  That  (as  an  act,  word,  expression,  etc.)  which  is 
infelicitous ;  as,  infelicities  of  speech. 

In'fe-lo'ni-OUS  (-lo'ni-us),  a.  Not  felonious,  malig- 
nant, or  criminal.  G.  Eliot. 

In'Ielt'  (in'fSlf ),  a.  [Pref.  in-  in  -{-felt.]  Felt  in- 
wardly;  heartfelt.     [R.] 

The  baron  stood  afar  off,  or  knelt  in  submissive,  acknowl- 
edged, iiij'elt  inferiority.  Mihnan. 

In'feo-da'tion  (In'fii-da'shiin),  n.  (Law)  See  Infeu- 
dation. 

In-£eoff'  (-fef),  v.  t.    (Law)  See  Enfeoff. 

In-feoff'ment  (-ment),  n.    (Law)  See  Enfeoffment. 

In-£er'  (Tn-fer'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inferred  (-ferd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Infeeking.]  [L.  inferre  to  bring  into, 
bring  forward,  occasion,  infer ;  pref.  in-  in  +  ferre  to 
carry,  bring :  cf .  F.  inferer.  See  1st  Bear.]  1.  To  bring 
on  ;  to  induce  ;  to  occasion.     [Obs.]  Harvey. 

2.  To  offer,  as  violence.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  bring  forward,  or  employ  as  an  argument ;  to  ad- 
duce ;  to  allege ;  to  offer.     [Obs.] 

Full  well  hath  Clifford  played  the  orator, 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force.  Shak. 

4.  To  derive  by  deduction  or  by  induction  ;  to  conclude 
or  surmise  from  fact%  or  premises  ;  to  accept  or  derive, 
as  a  consequence,  conclusion,  or  probability  ;  to  imply ; 
as,  I  inferred  his  determination  from  his  silence. 

To  infer  is  nothing  but  by  virtue  of  one  proposition  laid  down 
as  true,  to  draw  in  another  as  true.  Locket 

Such  opportunities  always  ZT^/er  obligations.    Atterbury. 
6.  To  show  ;  to  manifest ;  to  prove.     [Obs.] 
The  first  part  is  not  the  proof  of  the  second,  but  rather  contra- 
riwise, the  second  inferreth  well  the  first.  Sir  T.  More, 
This  doth  ir^fer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him.  Shak, 
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In-fer'a-We  (In-fer'a^b'l  or  in-£«r'- ;  277),  a.  Capable 
of  being  inferred  or  deduced  from  premises.  [Written 
also  inferrible.2  M.  Spencer. 


A.  sufficient  argument  .  . 


.  13  inferable  from  these  premises. 
Burke. 


In'fer-ence  (in'fer-ens),  n.  [From  Infer.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  inferring  by  deduction  or  induction. 

Thougli  it  may  chauce  to  be  right  in  the  conclusion,  it  is  yet 
unjust  and  mistaken  In  the  method  of  inference.  Glanvill. 

2.  That  which  is  inferred  ;  a  truth  or  proposition 
drawn  from  another  which  is  admitted  or  supposed  to 
be  true  ;  a  conclusion  ;  a  deduction.  Milton. 

These  inferences,  or  conclusions,  are  the  effects  of  reasoning, 
and  the  three  propositions,  taken  all  together,  are  called  syllo- 
gism, or  argument.  /.  JVatts. 

Syn.  —  Conclusion ;  deduction;  consequence.  —  In- 
ference, Conclusion.  An  inference  is  literally  that 
which  is  brought  in ;  and  hence,  a  deduction  or  induction 
from  premises,  —  something  whicli  follows  as  certainly  or 
probably  true.  A  conclusion  is  stronger  than  an  inference ; 
it  shuts  us  up  to  the  result,  and  terminates  inquiry.  We 
infer  what  is  particular  or  probable  ;  we  conclude  what  is 
certain.  In  a  chain  of  reasoning  we  have  many  infer- 
ences^  which  lead  to  the  ultimate  conclusion.  "  An  infer- 
ence IS  a  proposition  which  is  perceived  to  be  true,  be- 
cause of  its  connection  with  some  known  fact."  "  When 
something  is  simply  affirmed  to  be  true,  it  is  called  a 
proposition :  after  it  has  been  found  to  be  true  by  several 
reasons  or  arguments,  it  is  called  a  corecfe«o». "  /.  Tay- 
lor. 

In'fer-en'tlal  (-en'shal),  a.  Deduced  or  deducible  by 
inference.     "  Inferential 'prooia."  J.  S.  Mill. 

In'fer-en'tlal-ly,  adv.     By  way  of  inference. 

II  In-fe'rl-as  (In-fe'rl-e),  n.pl.  [L.,  fr.  inferus  under- 
eeath.]  {Rom.  Antiq.)  Sacrifices  offered  to  the  souls  of 
deceased  heroes  or  friends. 

In-Ie'rl-or  (-er),  a.  [L.,  compar.  of  inferus  that  is  be- 
low, underneath,  the  lower ;  akin  to  E.  under :  cf.  F. 
in/erieur.  See  Under.]  1.  Lower  in  place,  rank,  ex- 
cellence, etc.  ;  less  important  or  valuable ;  subordinate  ; 
underneath;  beneath. 

A  thousand  inferior  and  particular  propositions.    /.  Watts. 
The  body,  or,  as  some  love  to  call  it,  our  inferior  nature.  Burke. 

Whether  th^y  are  equal  or  inferior  to  my  other  poems,  an 
Author  is  the  most  improper  judge.  Dryden. 

2.  Poor  or  mediocre ;  as,  an  inferior  quality  of  goods. 

3.  {Astroti.)  (a)  Nearer  the  sun  than  the  earth  is ;  as, 
•the  inferior  or  interior  planets  ;  an  inferior  conjunction 
•of  Mercury  or  Venus.  (6)  Below  the  horizon ;  as,  the 
inferior  part  of  a  meridian. 

4.  {Bot.)  (a)  Situated  below  some  other  organ ;  —  said 
of  a  calyx  when  free  from  the  ovary,  and  therefore  be- 
low it,  or  of  an  ovary  with  an  adherent  and  therefore 
inferior  calyx,  (b)  On  the  side  of  a  flower  which  is  next 
"the  bract ;  anterior. 

5.  {Mil.)  Junior  or  subordinate  in  rank;  as,  an  infe- 
rior officer. 

Inferior  court  {Law),  a  court  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
lOf  another  court  known  as  the  superior,  or  higher,  court. 
—  Inferior  letter.  Inferior  figure  {.Print.),  a  small  letter  or 
figure  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  line  (opposed  to  su^ 
nerior  letter  or  figure),  as  in  A2,  Bm,  2  and  n  are  inferior 
characters.  —  Inferior  tide,  the  tide  corresponding  to  the 
moon's  transit  of  the  meridian,  when  below  the  horizon. 
In-le'rl-or,  n.  A  person  lower  in  station,  rank,  intel- 
lect, etc.,  than  another. 

A  great  person  gets  more  by  obliging  his  inferior  than  by  dis- 

-daiinng  him.  South. 

In-fe'rl-or'1-ty  (-5r'i-ty),  n.    [Cf.  F.  inferiorite.~\   The 

estate  of  being  inferior ;  a  lower  state  or  condition ;  as, 

inferiority  of  rank,  of  talents,  of  age,  of  worth. 

A  deep  sense  of  our  own  great  inferiority.         Boyle. 
In-fe'rl-or-ly  (in-fe'ri-er-lj?),  adv.  In  an  inferior  man- 
ner, or  on  the  inferior  part. 

In-fer'nal  (In-fer'nal),  a.  [F.  infernal,  L.  infernalis, 
fr.  infemus  that  which  lies  beneath,  the  lower.  See  In- 
ferior.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or  suitable  for  the  lower 
regions,  inhabited,  according  to  the  ancients,  by  the 
dead;  pertaining  to  Pluto's  realm  of  the  dead,  the  Tar- 
tarus of  the  ancients. 

The  Elysian  fields,  the  infernal  monarchy.  Garth. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  inhabiting,  hell ; 
suitable  for  hell,  or  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
hell ;  hellish ;  diabolical ;  as,  infernal  spirits,  or  conduct. 
The  instruments  or  abettors  in  such  infernal  dealings.  Addison. 
Infernal  machine,  a  machine  or  apparatus  maliciously 
designed  to  explode,  and  destroy  life  or  property.  —  In- 
fernal stone  {lapis  infernalis),  Imiar  caustic  ;  JEormerly  so 
called.    The  name  was  also  applied  to  caustic  potash. 

Syn.  —  Tartarean ;  Stygian  ;  hellish ;  devilish ;  diabol- 
ical ;  Satanic ;  fiendish ;  malicious. 

In-ler'nal,  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  infernal  regions ; 
also,  the  place  itself.     [OSs.]  Drayton. 

In-fer'nal-ly,  adv.    in  an  infernal  manner ;  diaboli- 
cally.    "  Infernally  false."  Bp.  Haclcet. 
In'le-ro-bran'chl-an(in'fe-ro-bran'kT-an),  n.  {Zool.) 
One  of  the  Inferobranehiata. 

II  In'fe-ro-l)ran'chl-a'ta  (-brSn'kl-a'ta),  n.  pi.    [NL. 

See  INFEEOBRAN- 
OHIATE.]    {Zool.) 

A  suborder  of 
marine  gastro- 
pod moUusks,  in 
which  the  gills 
are  between  the 
foot  and  the 
mantle. 

In'fe-ro-'bran'chl-ate  (-br5n'ki-at),  a.  [L.  inferus 
lower  -f  E.  branchiate.']  {Zool.)  Having  the  gills  on  the 
Bides  of  the  body,  under  the  margin  of  the  mantle ;  be- 
longing to  the  Inferobrancliiata. 

In-fer'rl-ble  (in-fer'rT-b'l  or  in-f6r'-),  a.    Inferable. 

In-ler'tlle  (Tn^fer'ttl  or  -til),  a.  [L.  infertilis :  cf .  F. 
infertile.  See  In-  not,  and  Fertile.]  Not  fertile  ;  not 
productive  ;  barren ;  sterile ;  as,  an  infertile  soil. 

In-ler'tlle-ly,  adv.     In  an  infertile  manner. 


One  of  the  Inferobranehiata  (Plcurophyl- 
lidia  lineata). 


In'fer-tU1-ty  (Tn'fer-tll'i-t5^),  n.  [L.  infertilUas :  cf. 
F.  inferiilite.']  The  state  or  quality  of  being  infertile ; 
unproductiveness ;  barrenness. 

The  infertility  or  noxiousness  of  the  soil.    Sir  31.  Hate. 
In-Jest'  (Tn-f6st'),  a.     [L.  infestus.     See  Infest,  v.  (.] 
Mischievous;  hurtful;  harassing.     [Obs.]  Spenser, 

In-f  est',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Infested  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Infestins.]  [L.  infestare,  fr.  infestus  disturbed,  hos- 
tile, troublesome  ;  in  in,  against  -f-  the  root  of  defendere : 
cf.  F.  infester.  See  Defend.]  To  trouble  greatly  by 
numbers  or  by  frequency  of  presence ;  to  disturb ;  to  an- 
noy ;  to  frequent  and  molest  or  harass  ;  as,  fleas  infest 
dogs  and  cats ;  a  sea  infested  with  pirates. 

To  poison  vermin  that  infest  liis  plants.         Cowper. 

These,  said  the  genius,  are  envy,  avaiice,  superstition,  love, 

with  the  like  cares  and  passions  that  infest  human  life.  Addison. 

And  tlie  cares,  that  infest  the  day. 

Shall  fold  their  tents,  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  silently  steal  away.  Longfellow. 

In'Jes-ta'tlon  (in'fes-ta'shiin),  ra.     [L.  infestaiio :  cf. 

F.  infestation.]    The  act  of  infesting  or  state  of  being 

infested ;  molestation  ;  vexation ;  annoyance.        Bacon. 

Free  from  the  inj'estation  of  enemies.  Donne. 

In-lest'er  (-fSsfer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  infests. 

In-lest'ive  (-iv),  a.  [L.  infestivus.  See  In-  not,  and 
Festive.]  Having  no  mirth ;  not  festive  ormerry ;  dull ; 
cheerless ;  gloomy ;  forlorn.     [jK.] 

In'fes-tiV'i-ty  (Tn'fes-tTv't-ty),  n.  Want  of  festivity, 
cheerfulness,  or  mirth  ;  dullness  ;  cheerlessness.     [JJ.] 

In-fes'tU-OUS  (In-fSs'tiS-us ;  135),  a.  [L.  infestus.  See 
Infest,  a.]  Mischievous;  harmful;  dangerous.  [06«.] 
"  Infesluous  as  serpents."  Bacon. 

In'feu-da'tion  (in'fiJ-da'shiin),  n.  [LL.  infeudatio, 
fr.  infeudare  to  enfeoff :  cf.  F.  infeodation.  See  Feud 
a  fief.]  1.  {Law)  The  act  of  putting  one  in  possession  of 
an  estate  in  fee.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  The  granting  of  tithes  to  laymen.  Blaekstone. 

In-flb'U-la'tion  (in-f  ib'ii-la'shiin),  n.  [L.  infibulare, 
infibulatum,  to  clasp,  buckle,  or  button  together  ;  pref. 
in-  in  -{-fibula  clasp,  buckle  :  cf.  F.  infibulation.]  1.  The 
act  of  clasping,  or  fastening,  as  with  a  buckle  or  padlock. 

2.  The  act  of  attaching  a  ring,  clasp,  or  frame,  to  the 
genital  organs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  copulation. 

In'fi-del  (Tn'fT-del),  a.  Ih.  infidelis ;  pref.  ire- not -)- 
fidelis  faithful,  fr.  fides  faith :  cf .  F.  infidele.  See  Fidel- 
ity.] Not  holding  the  faith; — applied  esp.  to  one  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  supernatural  origin  of  Christianity. 

The  infidel  writer  is  a  great  enemy  to  society.     V.  Knox. 

In'fi-del,  n.  One  who  does  not  believe  in  the  prevail- 
ing religious  faith ;  especially,  one  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  Christianity  ; 
a  Mohammedan ;  a  heathen  ;  a  freethinker. 

1^°°  Infidel  Is  used  by  English  writers  to  translate  the 
eqmvaleut  word  used  by  Mohammedans  in  speaking  of 
Christians  and  other  di.sbelievers  in  Mohammedanism. 

Syn.  —  Infidel,  UnbelbeveKj  Freethinker,  Deist, 
Atheist,  Skeptic,  Agnostic.  An  infidel,  in  common 
usage,  is  one  who  denies  Christianity  and  the  truth  of 
the  Scriptures.  Some  have  endeavored  to  widen  the 
sense  of  infidel  so  as  to  embrace  atheism  and  every  form 
of  unbelief;  but  this  use  does  not  generally  prevail.  A 
freethinker  is  now  only  another  name  for  an  infidel.  An 
unbeliever  is  not  i»ecessarily  a  disbeliever  or  infidel,  be- 
cause he  may  still  be  inquiring  after  evidence  to  satisfy 
his  mind ;  the  word,  however,  is  more  commonly  used  in 
the  extreme  sense.  A  deist  believes  in  one  God  and  a 
divine  providence,  but  rejects  revelation.  An  atheist  de- 
nies the  being  of  God.  A  skeptic  is  one  whose  faith  in  the 
credibility  of  evidence  is  weakened  or  destroyed,  so  that 
religion,  to  the  same  extent,  has  no  practical  hold  on  his 
mind.  An  agnostic  remains  in  a  state  of  suspended  judg- 
ment, neither  affirming  nor  denying  the  existence  of  a 
personal  Deity. 

In'Ii-del'1-ty  (In'fi-dai-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Infidelities 
(-tiz).  [L.  infidelitas:  cf.  F.  infidelite."]  1.  Want  of 
faith  or  belief  in  some  religious  system  ;  especially,  a 
want  of  faith"  in,  or  disbelief  of,  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  but  that  vanity  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  infidelity.  V.  Knox. 

2.  Unfaithfulness  to  the  marriage  vow  or  contract ; 
violation  of  the  marriage  covenant  by  adultery. 

3.  Breach  of  trust ;  unfaithfulness  to  a  charge,  or  to 
moral  obligation  ;  treachery ;  deceit ;  as,  the  infidelity  of 
a  servant.     ^^  The  infidelity  ot  friends."  Sir  W.  Temple. 

In-field'  (tn-feld'),  V.  t.    To  inclose,  as  a  field.     [A'.] 

In'field'  (Tn'feld'),  n.  1.  Arable  and  manured  land 
kept  continually  under  crop ;  —  distinguished  from  out- 
field,    \_ScotlandP\  Jamieson. 

2.  {Baseball)  The  diamond;  —  opposed  to  outfield. 
See  Diamond,  n.,  5. 

In-flle'  (Tn-fil'),  V.  t.  To  arrange  in  a  file  or  rank  ;  to 
place  in  order.     [06s.]  Holland. 

In-fllm'  (Tn-fllm'),  V.  t.  To  cover  with  a  film  ;  to  coat 
thinly  ;  as,  to  infilm  one  metal  with  another  in  the  proc- 
ess of  gilding ;  to  infilm  the  glass  of  a  mirror.    [iJ.] 

In-lil'ter  (in-fTl'ter),  V.  t.  &  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Infil- 
tered  (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Infiltering.]  [Cf.  In- 
filtrate.]    To  filter  or  sift  in. 

In-fil'trate  (-trat),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Infiltrated 
(-tra-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Infiltrating  (-tra-ting).] 
[Pref.  in-  -f-  filtrate :  cf.  F.  sHnfiltrer.  Cf.  Infilteu.] 
To  enter  by  penetrating  the  pores  or  interstices  of  a  sub- 
stance ;  to  filter  into  or  through  sometliing. 

The  water  infiltrates  through  the  porous  rock.    -Addison. 

In-fll'trate,  v.  t.  To  penetrate  gradually  ;  —  some- 
times used  reflexively.  ■/•  S.  Mill. 

In'fU-tra'tlon  (in'fTl-tra'shSn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  infiltration.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  inflltratuiR,  as  of  water  into  a 
porous  substance,  or  of  a  fluid  into  the  cells  of  an  organ 
or  part  of  the  body.  -        i 

2.  The  substance  which  has  entered  the  pores  or  cavi- 
ties of  a  body.  Addison. 

Caloarcoiis  infiltradons  filliir<)<SiJe  cavities.      Kirwan. 


Fatty  infiltration.  (Med.)  See  under  Fatty.  —  Inflltra- 
tion  gallery,  a  filter  gallery. 

In-fil'tra-tive  (Tn-fll'tra-tlv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
infiltration.  Kane. 

In'fi-Illte  (in'fi-nit),  a.  [L.  infinitus:  cf.  F.  infini. 
See  In-  not,  and  Finite.]  1.  Unlimited  or  boundless,  in 
time  or  space  ;  as,  infinite  duration  or  distance. 

Whatever  is  finite,  as  finite,  will  admit  of  no  comparative  re- 
lation with  infinity  ;  for  whatever  is  less  than  infinite  is  still  in- 
finitely distant  from  infinity  ;  and  lower  than  infinite  distance 
the  lowest  or  least  can  not  sink.  H.  Brooke. 

2.  Without  limit  in  power,  capacity,  knowledge,  or 
excellence ;  boundless ;  immeasurably  or  inconceivably 
great ;  perfect ;  as,  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God  ;  —  opposed  to  finite. 

Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power;  his  uuderstandingis 

infinite.  Ps.  cxlvii.  5. 

O  God,  how  infinite  thou  art  I  /.  Watts. 

3.  Indefinitely  large  or  extensive ;  great  ;  vast  ;  im- 
mense ;  gigantic  ;  prodigious.  Shak. 

Infi?iite  riches  in  a  little  room.  Marlowe. 

Which  infinite  calamity  shall  cause 
To  human  life.  Jlilton. 

4.  {Math.)  Greater  than  any  assignable  quantity  of 
the  same  kind ;  —  said  of  certain  quantities. 

6.  {Mus.)  Capable  of  endless  repetition;  —  said  of 
certain  forms  of  the  canon,  called  also  perpetual  fugues, 
so  constructed  that  their  ends  lead  to  their  beginnings, 
and  the  performance  may  be  incessantly  repeated. 

3Ioore  {Encyc.  of  Music). 

Syn.  —  Boundless  ;  immeasurable ;  illimitable  ;  inter- 
minable ;  limitless ;  unlimited ;  endless ;  eternal. 

In'fi-nite,  n.  1.  That  which  is  infinite  ;  boundless 
space  or  duration  ;  infinity ;  boundlessness. 

Not  till  the  weight  is  heaved  from  off  the  air,  and  the  thun- 
ders roll  down  the  horizon,  will  the  serene  light  of  God  flow 
upon  us,  and  the  blue  infinite  embrace  us  again.     J.  Mariineau. 

2.  {Math.)  An  infinite  quantity  or  magnitude. 

3.  An  infinity ;  an  incalculable  or  very  great  number. 

Glittering  chains,  embroidered  richly  o'er 

With  infinite  of  pearls  and  finest  gold.  Fanshawe. 

4.  The  Infinite  Being  ;  God ;  the  Almighty. 

In'll-nlte-ly,  a(Zi'.  1.  Without  bounds  or  limits ;  be- 
yond or  below  assignable  limits ;  as,  an  infinitely  largo 
or  infinitely  small  quantity, 

2.  Very ;  exceedingly ;  vastly ;  highly  ;  extremely. 
"  Infinitely 'piea.seA."  Dryden. 

In'fl-nite-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  in- 
finite ;  infinity  ;  greatness ;  immensity.         Jer.  Taylor, 

In'Hn-l-tqg'i-mal  (in'fln-i-tes'i-mal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
finitesimal, fr.  infinitesime  infinitely  small,  ii.  Li.  infini- 
tus. See  Infinite,  a.]  Infinitely  or  indefinitely  small ; 
less  than  any  assignable  quantity  or  value  ;  very  small. 

Infinitesimal  calculus,  the  differential  and  the  integral 
calculus,  when  developed  according  to  the  method  used 
by  Leibnitz,  who  regarded  the  increments  given  to  vari- 
ables as  infinitesimal. 

In'fln-i-tes'i-mal,  n.  {Math.)  An  infinitely  small 
quantity ;  that  which  is  less  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

In'Hll-i-tes'i-mal-ly,  adv.  By  infinitesimals;  in  in- 
finitely small  quantities  ;  in  an  infinitesimal  degree. 

In-Qn'i-ti'val  (Tn-fTn'i-ti'val),  a.  Pertaining  to  the 
infinitive  mood.     "  Infinitival  steaiB."         Fitzed.  Hall. 

In-fln'i-tive  (Tn-fTn'i-tiv),  a.  [L.  infinitivus :  cf.  F. 
infinitif.  See  Infinite.]  Unlimited;  not  bounded  or 
restricted ;  undefined. 

Infinitive  mood  (Gram.),  that  form  of  the  verb  which 
merely  names  the  action,  and  performs  the  office  of  a 
verbal  noun.  Some  grammarians  make  two  forms  in 
English :  (a)  The  simple  form,  as  speak,  go,  hear,  before 
which  to  is  commonly  placed,  as,  to  speak;  to  go ;  to  hear, 
{b)  The  form  of  the  imperfect  participle,  called  the  in- 
finitive in  -ing ;  as,  going  is  as  easy  as  standing. 

With  the  auxiliary  verbs  may,  can,  nnist,  might,  could, 
would,  and  should,  the  simple  infinitive  is  expressed  with- 
out to  ;  as,  you  may  speak  ;  they  must  hear,  etc.  The  in- 
finitive usually  omits  to  with  the  verbs  let,  dare,  do,  bid, 
make,  see,  hear,  need,  etc. ;  as,  let  me  go;  you  dare  not 
tell ;  make  him  work;  hear  him  talk,  etc. 

(5^°*  In  Anglo-Saxon,  the  simple  infinitive  was  not  pre- 
ceded by  to  (the  sign  of  the  moclern  simple  infinitive),  but 
it  had  a  dative  form  (sometimes  called  the  geruudial  in- 
finitive) which  was  preceded  by  to,  and  was  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  expressing  purpose.    See  Gekdnd,  2. 

The  gerundial  ending  (-onne)  not  only  took  the  same 
form  as  the  simple  infinitive  i-nn),  but  it  was  confounded 
with  the  present  participle  in  -ende,  or  -inde  (later  -inge). 

In-fin'1-tive,  n.  {Gram.)  An  infinitive  form  of  the 
verb  ;  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  ;  the  infinitive  mood. 

In-tln'i-tive-ly,  adv.  {Gram.)  In  the  manner  of  an 
infinitive  mdod. 

Illn'tl-ni'tO  (en'fe-ne'to),  a.  [It.]  (J)/ks.)  Infinite  ; 
perpetual,  as  a  canon  whose  end  leads  back  to  tlie  begin- 
ning.    See  iNFiKrrE,  a.,  5.  _ 

In-fln'i-tude  (In-fTn'I-tud),  n.  1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  infinite,  or  witliout  limits ;  infiniteness. 

2.  Infinite  extent ;  unlimited  space  ;  immensity ;  in- 
finity.    "  I  am  who  fill  i»)_/!H»7«(/e."  Milton. 

As  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  as  speculations  of  eternity  or  infini- 
tude nro  to  the  understanding.  Addison. 

3.  Boundless  number  ;  countless  multitude.  "  An  in- 
finitude of  distinctions."  Addison. 

In-fln'1-tu'ple  (-tu'p'l),  a,  [Cf.  QPADKtirLE.]  Mul- 
tiplicd  an  intiiiito  number  of  times.     [R.]         ]Vollaston. 

In-Hn'1-ty  (Tn-frn'T-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Infinities  (-ITz).  [L. 
infinitas;  pref.  in-  not  -{-finis  boundnry,  limit,  end:  of. 
F.  infinilL  See  Finite.]  1.  Unlimitinl  extent  of  tin>e, 
space,  or  quantity ;  eternity ;  boundlessness ;  immen- 
sity. Sir  T.  More. 

There  can  not  be  more  infinities  than  one  ;  for  one  of  them 
would  limit  the  other.  Sir  W.  Jialcitih, 

2.  Unlimited  capacity,  energy,  excellence,  or  knowl- 
edge ;  as,  theinfinily  of  God  and"  his  perfections.  Hooker. 

3.  Endless  or  iudefiuite  number ;  great  multitude ;  as, 
an  infinity  of  beauties.  Broome. 
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4.  {Math.)  A  quantity  greater  than  any  assignable 
quantity  of  the  same  kind. 

11^°*  Mathematically  considered,  infinity  is  always  a 
limit  of  a  variable  quantity,  resultmg  from  a  particular 
supposition  made  upon  the  varying  element  which  enters 
it.  Davies  &  Peck  {Math.  Diet.). 

5.  (Geom.)  That  part  of  a  line,  or  of  a  plane,  or  of 
space,  which  is  infinitely  distant.  In  modern  geometry, 
parallel  lines  or  planes  are  sometimes  treated  as  lines  or 
planes  meeting  at  infinity. 

Circle  at  infinity,  an  imaginary  circle  at  infinity,  through 
whicli,  in  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  every  sphere  ia 
imagined  to  pass.  —  Circular  points  at  infinity.  See  under 
Circular. 

In-firm'  (Tn-ferm'),  a.  [L.  infirmus  :  of.  F.  infirm  e. 
See  In- not, and  Firm, a.]  1.  Not  firm  or  sound  ;  weals; 
feeble ;  as,  an  infirm  body ;  an  infirm  constitution. 

A  poor,  infirm^  weak,  and  despised  old  man.       Shak. 

2.  Weak  of  mind  or  will ;  irresolute ;  vacillating. 
"  An  in/rm  judgment. "  Burke. 

Infirm  of  purpose  1  Shak. 

3.  Not  solid  or  stable ;  insecure  ;  precarious. 

He  who  fixes  on  false  principles  treads  on  infirm  ground.  South. 

Syn.  —  Debilitated  ;  sickly ;  feeble  ;  decrepit ;  weak ; 
enfeebled ;  irresolute ;  vacillating ;  imbecile. 

In-firm',  v.  t.  [L.  infirmare :  cf .  F  infirmer.']  To 
weaken;  to  enfeeble.     [_Obs.']  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

In'fir-ma'ri-an  (Tn'fer-ma'rT-an),  n.  A  person  dwell- 
ing in,  or  having  charge  of,  an  infirmary,  esp.  in  a  monas- 
tic institution. 

In-firm'a-ry  (Tn-ferm'a-rj?),  n. ;  pi.  Infirmaries  (-riz). 
[Cf.  OE.  fermerie,  OF.  enfermerie,  F.  itifirmerie,  LL. 
infirmaria.  See  Infirm.]  A  hospital,  or  place  where  the 
jniirm  or  sick  are  lodged  and  nursed  gratuitously,  or 
where  out-patients  are  treated. 

In-flrm'a-Uve  (-a-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  infirmatif.']  Weak- 
ening ;  annulling,  or  tending  to  make  void.     \_Obs.'\ 

In-flrm'a-tO-ry  (-a-to-rj?),  n.    An  infirmary.     \_Obs.'} 

In-flrm'1-ty  (-t-t^),  re.  /  pi.  Infirmities  (-tiz).  [L. 
infirmilas:  cf.  F.  infirmite.  See  Infirm,  a.']  1.  The 
state  of  being  infirm ;  feebleness ;  an  imperfection  or  weak- 
ness ;  esp.,  an  unsound,  unhealthy,  or  debilitated  state ; 
a  disease  ;  a  malady ;  as,  infirmity  of  body  or  mind. 

'Tisthe  in^rm^fy  of  hisage.  Shak. 

2.  A  personal  frailty  or  failing  ;  foible ;  eccentricity ; 
a  wealoiess  or  defect. 

Will  you  be  cured  of  your  infirmity  ?  Shak. 

A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities.        Shak. 

The  house  has  also  its  infirmities.  Evelyn. 

Syn Debility  ;  imbecility ;  weakness  ;  feebleness  ; 

failing ;  foible  ;  defect ;  disease ;  malady.  See  Debiutt. 

In-flrmly,  adv.    In  an  infirm  manner. 

In-firm'ness,  n.    Infirmity  ;  feebleness.  Boyle. 

In-flx'  (Tn-f Iks'),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.p.  Infixed  (-f Ikst') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Infixing.]  [L.  infixus,  p.  p.  of  infigere 
to  infix  ;  pref .  in-  in  -f-  figere  to  fix  :  cf .  F.  infixer.  See 
Fix.]  1.  To  set ;  to  fasten  or  fix  by  piercing  or  thrust- 
ing in  ;  as,  to  infix  a  sting,  spear,  or  dart.  Shak. 
The  fatal  dart  a  ready  passage  found. 
And  deep  within  her  heart  infixed  the  wound.    Dryden. 

2.  To  implant  or  fix ;  to  instill ;  to  inculcate,  as  prin- 
ciples, thoughts,  or  instructions  ;  as,  to  infix  good  princi- 
ples in  the  mind,  or  ideas  in  the  memory. 

In'flx  (in'ftks),  re.  Something  infixed.  [iJ.]  Welsford. 

In-flame'  (In-flam'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inflamed 
(-flamd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Inflaming.]  [OE.  enflamen, 
OF.  enflamer,  F.  enflammer,  L.  inflammare,  inflamma- 
tum  ;  pref.  in-  in  -{-flammare  to  flame,  f r.  flam,ma  flame. 
See  Flame.]  1.  To  set  on  fire ;  to  kindle;  to  cause  to 
burn,  flame,  or  glow. 

We  should  have  made  retreat 
By  light  of  the  inflamed  fleet.  Chapman. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  kindle  or  intensify,  as  passion  or  appetite  ; 
to  excite  to  an  excessive  or  unnatural  action  or  heat ; 
as,  to  inflame  desire. 

Though  more,  it  seems, 

Inflamed  with  lust  than  rage.  Milton. 

But,  O,  inflame  and  fire  our  hearts.  Dryden. 

3.  To  provoke  to  anger  or  rage ;  to  exasperate ;  to 
Irritate  ;  to  incense ;  to  enrage. 

It  will  inflame  you  ;  it  will  make  you  mad.  Shak. 

4.  {Med.)  To  put  in  a  state  of  inflammation  ;  to  pro- 
duce morbid  heat,  congestion,  or  swelling,  of ;  as,  to  in- 
flame the  eyes  by  overwork. 

5.  To  exaggerate ;  to  enlarge  upon.     \_Obs.'\ 

A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  inflames  his 
■crimes.  Addison. 

Syn To  provoke ;  fire ;  kindle ;  irritate  ;  exasper- 
ate ;  incense ;  enrage ;  anger ;  excite ;  arouse. 

In-flame',  v.  i.  To  grow  morbidly  hot,  congested, 
or  painful ;  to  iecome  angry  or  incensed.  Wiseman. 

In-flamed'  (in-fiamd'),  p.  a.  1.  Set  on  fire  ;  enkin- 
dled ;  heated ;  congested  ;  provoked ;  exasperated. 

2.  {Her.)  Represented  as  burning,  or  as  adorned  with 
tongues  of  flame. 

In-flam'er  (Tn-flam'er),  re.  The  per- 
son or  thing  that  inflames.        Addison. 

In-flam'ma-bil'1-ty  (Tn-flSm'ma-bTl'- 
T-tJ-).  «■  [Cf.  F.  inflammahiliie.']  Sus- 
ceptibility of  taking  fire  readily ;  the 
state  or  quality  of  being  inflammable. 

In-flam'ma-ble  (Tn-flSm'ma-b'l),  a. 
[Cf.  F.  inflammiihle.']  1.  Capable  of 
being  easily  set  on  fire ;  easily  enkin- 
dled ;  combustible ;  as,  inflammable  oils 
or  spirits. 

2.  Excitable ;  irritable  ;  irascible  ;  easily  provoked ; 
as,  an  inflammable  temper. 

Inflammable  air,  the  old  chemical  name  for  hydrogen. 

In-flam'ma-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inflammable ;  inflammability.  Boyle. 


A  Bend  In- 
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In-Ham'ma-Wy  (Tn-flSm'marbly),  adv.  In  an  inflam- 
mable manner. 

In'flam-ma'tlon  (in'flSm-ma'shHn),  re.  [L.  inflam- 
matio :  cf .  F.  inflammation.  See  Inflame.]  1.  The  act 
of  inflaming,  kindling,  or  setting  on  fire ;  also,  the  state 
of  being  inflamed.  "  The  ire_/?a7nmah'ore  of  f at. "   Wilkins. 

2.  {Med.)  A  morbid  condition  of  any  part  of  tlie  body, 
consisting  in  congestion  of  the  blood  vessels,  with  obstruc- 
tion of  the  blood  current,  and  growth  of  morbid  tissue. 
It  is  manifested  outwardly  by  redness  and  swelling,  at- 
tended with  heat  and  pain. 

3.  Violent  excitement ;  heat ;  passion  ;  animosity  ; 
turbulence ;  as,  an  inflammation  of  the  mind,  of  the 
body  politic,  or  of  parties.  Hooker, 

In-flam'ma-tive  (Tn-flam'ma-tTv),  a.     Inflammatory. 
In-flam'ma-tO-ry  (-to-ry),  a.    [Cf.  F.  inflammatoire.] 

1.  Tending  to  inflame,  kindle,  or  irritate. 

2.  Tending  to  excite  anger,  animosity,  tumult,  or  se- 
dition ;  seditious ;  as,  inflammatory  libels,  writings, 
speeches,  or  pubUcations.  Burke. 

3.  {Med. )  Accompanied  with,  or  tending  to  cause,  pre- 
ternatural heat  and  excitement  of  arterial  action ;  as,  an 
inflammatory  disease. 

Inflammatory  crust.  (.Med.)  Same  as  Buffy  coat,  under 
BuFFY.  —  Inflammatory  fever,  a  variety  of  fever  due  to 
inflammation. 

In-flat'a-ble  (Tn-flat'a-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  inflated. 
In-flate'  (Tn-flaf),  p.  a.     [L.  inflatus,  p.  p.  of  inflare 
to  inflate  ;   pref.  in-  in  -\- flare  to  blow.     See  Blow  to 
puff  wind.]     Blown  in ;  inflated.  Chaucer. 

In-flate',  v.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inflated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Inflating.]  1.  To  swell  or  distend  with  air  or  gas; 
to  dilate  ;  to  expand  ;  to  enlarge ;  as,  to  inflate  a  blad- 
der; to  inflate  the  lungs. 

When  passion's  tumults  in  the  bosom  rise, 
Inflate  the  features,  and  enrage  the  eyes. 

J.  Scott  o/Amwell. 

2.  Fig. :  To  swell ;  to  puff  up ;  to  elate  ;  as,  to  inflate 
one  with  pride  or  vanity. 

Inflate  themselves  with  some  insane  delight.    Tennyson. 

3.  To  cause  to  become  unduly  expanded  or  increased ; 
as,  to  inflate  the  currency. 

In-flate',  v.  i.    To  expand ;  to  fill ;  to  distend. 
In-flat'ed  (-flat'Sd),  a.     1.  Filled,  as  with  air  or  gas ; 
blown  up ;  distended ;  as,  a  balloon  inflated  with  gas. 

2.  Turgid ;  swelling ;  puffed  up ;  bombastic  ;  pompous ; 
as,  an  inflated  style. 

Inflated  and  astrut  with  self-conceit.  Cowper. 

3.  {Boi.)  Hollow  and  distended,  as  a  perianth,  corolla, 
nectary,  or  pericarp.  Martyn. 

4.  Distended  or  enlarged  fictitiously ;  as,  inflated 
prices,  etc. 

In-flat'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  inflates; 
as,  the  inflalers  of  the  stock  exchange. 

In-flat'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  mannf  r  tending  to  inflate. 

In-fla'tlon  (tn-fla'shun),  re.  [L.  inflatio:  cf.  F.  in- 
flation.'^ 1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  inflating,  or  the  state 
of  being  inflated,  as  with  air  or  gas ;  distention ;  expan- 
sion ;  enlargement.  Boyle. 

2.  The  state  of  being  puffed  up,  as  with  pride ;  con- 
ceit ;  vanity.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Undue  expansion  or  increase,  from  overissue  ;  — 
said  of  currency.     [U.  S.'] 

In-fla'tlon-lst,  «.  One  who  favors  an  increased  or 
very  large  issue  of  paper  money.     [U.  <S.] 

II  In-fla'tUS  (-tiis),  re.     [L.    See  Inflate,  v.  t."]    A 
blowing  or  breathing  into ;  inflation  ;  inspiration. 
The  divine  breath  that  blows  the  nostrils  out 
To  ineffable  inflatus.  Mrs.  Browning. 

In-flect'  (in-flgkf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inflected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Inflecting.]  [L.  inflectere,  inflexum; 
pref.  in-  in  -f-  flectere  to  bend.  See  Flexible,  and  cf . 
Inflex.]  1.  To  turn  from  a  direct  line  or  course ;  to 
bend ;  to  incline  ;  to  deflect ;  to  curve  ;  to  bow. 

Are  they  [the  rays  of  the  sun]  not  reflected,  refracted,  and  in- 
flected hy  one  and  the  same  principle  ?  Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  {Gram.)  To  vary,  as  a  noun  or  a  verb  in  its  termi- 
nations ;  to  decline,  as  a  noun  or  adjective,  or  to  conju- 
gate, as  a  verb. 

3.  To  modulate,  as  the  voice. 
In-flect'ed,  n.     1.  Bent ;  turned  ;  deflected. 

2.  {Gram.)  Having  inflections;  capable  of,  or  subject 
to,  inflection  ;  inflective. 

Inflected  cycloid  ( Geom . ),  a  prolate  cycloid.  See  Cycloid. 

In-flec'tion  (Tn-flek'shiin),  re.  [L.  inflexio  :  cf.  F.  in- 
flexion. See  Inflect.]  [Written  also  i^iflexion."]  1.  The 
act  of  inflecting,  or  the  state  of  being  inflected. 

2.  A  bend  ;  a  fold  ;  a  curve ;  a  turn ;  a  twist. 

3.  A  slide,  modulation,  or  accent  of  the  voice  ;  as,  the 
rising  and  the  falling  inflection. 

4.  ( Gram. )  The  variation  or  change  which  words  un- 
dergo to  mark  case,  gender,  number,  comparison,  tense, 
person,  mood,  voice,  etc. 

6.  {Mus.)  (a)  Any  change  or  modification  in  the  pitch 
or  tone  of  the  voice.  (6)  A  departure  from  the  mono- 
tone, or  reciting  note,  in  chanting. 

6.  {Opt.)  Same  as  Diffraction. 

Point  of  inflection  (Geom.),  the  point  on  opposite  sides 
of  which  a  curve  bends  in  contrary  ways. 

In-flec'tlon-al  {-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  inflection"; 
having,  or  characterized  by,  inflection.  Max  Muller. 

In-fleCt'ive  (In-flSk'tTv),  a.  1.  Capable  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  inflection;  deflecting;-  as,  t\ies  inflective  qual- 
ity of  the  air.  Derjiam. 

2.  {Gram.)  Inflectional ;  characterized  by  variation, 
or  change  in  form,  to  mark  case,  tense,  etc. ;  subject  to 
inflection. 

Inflective  language  (Philol.),  a  language  like  the  Greek 
or  Latin,  consisting  largelj'  of  stems  with  variable  termi- 
nations or  suflixes  which  were  once  independent  words. 
English  is  both  agglutinative,  as,  manlike,  headache,  and 
inflective,  as,  he,  his,  him.    Cf.  Agolutinatite. 


In-flesh'  (In-flSsh'),  V.  t.     To  incarnate.     [Obs.'\ 

In-fles'  (in-flgks'),  V.  t.    [Cf.  Flex,  Inflect.]    T» 
bend ;  to  cause  to  become  curved ;  to  make  crooked  ;  to-'' 
deflect.  J.  Philips. 

In-flezed'  (in-flSksf),  a.     1.  Turned  ;  bent.  Feltham. 

2.  {Bot. )  Bent  or  turned  abruptly  inwards,  or  toward 
the  axis,  as  the  petals  of  a  flower. 

In-flex'i-bU'i-ty  (in-fleks'I-bil'i-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
flexibilite.l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  inflexible,  or- 
not  capable  of  being  bent  or  changed  ;  unyielding  stiff- 
ness ;  inflexibleness ;  rigidity ;  firmness  of  will  or  pur- 
pose ;  unbending  pertinacity ;  steadfastness ;  resolute- 
ness ;  unchangeableuess ;  obstinacy. 

The  inflexibility  of  mechanism.  A.  Baxter.', 

That  grave  infiexibility  of  soul.  Churchill.\ 

The  purity  and  inflexibility  of  their  faith.    T.  Warton. 

In-flex'i-ble  (Tn-flgks'I-b'l),  a.  [L.  inflexibilis :  cf.  F. 
inflexible.  See  In-  not,  and  Flexible.]  1.  Not  capable- 
of  being  bent ;  stiff  ;  rigid  ;  firm ;  unyielding. 

2.  Firm  in  will  or  purpose ;  not  to  be  turned,  changed, 
or  altered  ;  resolute  ;  determined ;  unyielding  ;  inexora- ■ 
ble;  stubborn.    '^  Inflexible  as  steel."  Milton. 

A  man  of  upright  and  infiexibte  temper  .  .  .  can  overcome  all. 
private  fear.  Addison.   ' 

3.  Incapable  of  change ;  unalterable ;  immutable. 

The  nature  of  things  is  inflexible.  I.  Watts. 

Syn.  —  Unbending  ;  unyielding;  rigid;  inexorable; 
pertinacious ;  obstmate ;  stubborn  ;  unrelenting. 

In-flex'1-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being-i 
inflexible  ;  inflexibility  ;  rigidity  ;  firmness. 

In-Hex'1-bly,  adv.     in  an  inflexible  manner. 

In-flex'lon  (Tn-figk'shiin),  re.     Inflection. 

In-flex'lve  (In-flSks'i  v),  a.  1.  Inflective.  "  Inflexive- 
endings."  W.  E.  J  elf. 

2.  Inflexible.     [B.]    ^^  Foes  inflexive."        Chapman, 

In-flex'ure  (Tn-flgk'shur ;  135),  re.  An  inflection;  a. 
bend  or  fold,     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Browne, 

In-flict'  (in-flikf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inflicted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Inflicting.]  [L.  inflictus,  p.  p.  of  infli- 
gere  to  strike  on,  to  inflict ;  pref.  in-  in,  on  +  fligere  to- 
strike.  Cf.  Flail.]  To  give,  cause,  or  produce  by  strik. 
ing,  or  as  if  by  strildng ;  to  apply  forcibly ;  to  lay  or  im- 
pose;  to  send;  to  cause  to  bear,  feel,  or  suffer;  as,  to- 
inflict  blows ;  to  inflict  a  wound  witii  a  dagger ;  to  in- 
flict severe  pain  by  ingratitude ;  to  inflict  punishment  on .. 
an  offender ;  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  on  a  criminal. 

What  heart  could  wish,  what  hand  inflict,  this  dire  disgrace  ? 

Dryden, . 
The  persecution  and  the  pain 
That  man  infiicts  on  all  inferior  kinds.         Cowper, . 

In-fllct'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  inflicts. 

God  is  the  sole  and  immediate  infiicter  of  such  strokes.  South, . 

In-fllc'tlon  (in-flTk'shiJn),  re.      [L.   inflictio  :    cf.   F. 
infliction.^    1.  The  act  of  inflicting  or  imposing ;  as,  the  - 
infliction  of  torment,  or  of  punishment. 

2.  That  which  is  inflicted  or  imposed,  as  punishment, 
disgrace,  calamity,  etc. 

His  severest  inflictions  are  in  themselves  acts  of  justice  and . 
righteousness.  Rogers, 

In-llict'lve  (Tn-flTk'tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inflictif.']  Caus- 
ing infliction ;  acting  as  an  infliction.  Whitehead. 

In'flo-res'cence  (Tn'fl6-r§s'sens),  re.  [L.  inflorescens, 
p.  pr.  of  inflorescere  to  begin  to  blossom  ;  pref.  in-  in  -(- 
florescere  to  begin  to  blossom  :  cf.  F.  inflorescence.  See- 
Florescent.]  1.  A  flowering;  the  putting  forth  and 
unfolding  of  blossoms. 

2.  {Bot.)  (a)  The  mode  of  flowering,  or  the  general, 
arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  flowers  with  refer-- 
ence  to  the  axis,  and  to  each  other.  (6)  An  axis  on  ■ 
which  all  the  buds  are  flower  buds. 

Inflorescence  affords  an  excellent  characteristic  mark  in  dis-- 
tinguishing  the  species  of  plants.  Milne. 

Centrifugal  inflorescence,  determinate  inflorescence.  — 
Centripetal  inflorescence,  indeterminate  inflorescence.  Seo- 
under  Determinate,  and  Indeterminate. 

In-flow'  (in-flo'),  V.  i.    To  flow  in.  Wiseman, 

In'flu-ence  (in'flii-ens),  re.  [F.  influence,  fr.  L.  ire— 
fluens,  -entis,  p.  pr.    See  Influent,  and  cf.  Influenza.] 

1.  A  flowing  in  or  upon  ;  influx.     [Obs.2 

God  hath  his  influenceinto  the  very  essence  of  all  things.  Hooker, 

2.  Hence,  in  general,  the  bringing  about  of  an  effect, 
physical  or  moral,  by  a  gradual  process ;  controlling " 
power  quietly  exerted;  agency,  force,  or  tendency  of  j 
any  kind  which  affects,  modifies,  or  sways  ;  as,  the  in- 
fluence which  the  sun  exerts  on  animal  and  vegetable-  j 
life ;  the  influence  of  education  on  the  mind ;  the  in-- 
fluence,  according  to  astrologers,  of  the  stars  over  affairs. 

Astrologers  call  the  evil  influences  of  the  stars,  evil  aspects. 

Bacon. 
Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the-  \ 
bands  of  Orion  ?  Job  xxxviii.  31. 

She  said  :  "  Ah,  dearest  lord  !  what  evil  star 
On  you  hath  f  rown'd,  and  poured  his  influence  bad  ?  "  Spenser. 

3.  Power  or  authority  arising  from  elevated  station, 
excellence  of  character  or  intellect,  wealth,  etc.  ;  repu- 
tation ;  acknowledged  ascendency ;  as,  he  is  a  man  of ' 
influence  in  the  community. 

Such  influence  hath  your  excellency.     Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  {Elec.)  Induction. 

Syn.  —  Control ;  persuasion  ;  ascendency ;  sway ;  pow- 
er ;  authority  ;  supremacy  ;  mastery  ;  management ;  re- 
straint ;  character ;  reputation  ;  prestige. 

In'flu-ence,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Influenced  (-enst) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Influencing  (-en-sing).]  To  control  or 
move  by  power,  physical  or  moral ;  to  affect  by  gentle 
action ;  to  exert  an  influence  upon ;  to  modify,  bias,  or 
sway ;  to  move  ;  to  persuade  ;  to  induce. 

These  experiments  succeed  after  the  same  manner  in  vacuo 
as  in  the  open  air,  and  therefore  are  not  infiiienced  by  the  weight 
or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

■This  standing  revelation  ...  is  sufficient  to  influence  their 
faith  and  practice,  i£  they  attend.  Atterbvry. 

The  principle  which  influenced  their  obedience  has  lost  ItE'. 
efficacy.  Rogers. 
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In'flU-en-cer  (In'flu-en-ser),   n.      One  who,  or  that 

which,  mtlueuces. 

In'tlU-en-Cive  (-slv),  a.  Tending  to  influence  ;  influ- 
ential. 

In'flu-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  influens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  in- 
fluere,  influxum,  to  flow  in;  pref.  in-  in  -\-fluere  to  flow. 
See  Fldid.]  1.  Flowing  in.  "With  influent  tide." 
Coivper.     "■  Influent  odoia."    Mrs.  Browning. 

2.  Exerting  iufluenca  ;  influential.     lObs.^ 

I  And  no  office  by  ncme  assigned  uuto  Dr.  Cox,  who  was  vir- 
tually influent  upon  all,  and  most  active.  i"  uUer. 

In'flu-en'tlal  (Tn'fliJ-Sn'shal),  a.  [See  Influence.] 
Exerting  or  possessing  influence  or  power ;  potent ;  effi- 
cacious ;  effective  ;  strong  ;  having  authority  or  ascend- 
ency ;  as,  an  influential  man,  station,  argument,  etc. 

A  very  influential  Gascon  prefix.  Earle. 

In'flU-en'tlal-ly,  adv.    In  an  influential  manner. 

In'llU-en'za  (-za),  n.  [It.  influenza  influence,  an  epi- 
demic formerly  attributed  by  astrologers  to  the  influence 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  influenza.  See  Influence.] 
(Med.)  An  epidemic  affection  characterized  by  acute 
nasal  catarrh,  or  by  inflammation  of  the  throat  or  the 
bronchi,  and  usually  accompanied  by  fever. 

In'flUS'  (lu'fliiks'),  n.  [L.  influxus,  fr.  influere,  in- 
fluxum, to  flow  in  :    cf.   F.  influx.      See   Influent.] 

1.  The  act  of  flowing  in  ;  as,  an  influx  of  light. 

2.  A  coming  in ;  infusion  ;  intromission ;  introduction  ; 
importation  in  abundance  ;  also,  that  which  flows  or 
comes  in  ;  as,  a  great  influx  of  goods  into  a  country,  or 
an  influx  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  influx  of  food  into  the  Celtic  region,  however,  was  far 

from  kee'ping  pace  with  the  influx  of  consumers.         Macaulay. 

The  general  influx  of  Greek  into  modem  languages.    Earle. 

3.  Influence  ;  power.     [06s.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 
In-flux'lon  (Tn-fliik'shiin),  n.      [L.  influxio  :   cf.   F. 

influxion.']    A  flowing  in  ;  infusion,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

In-flUS'lous  (in-fluk'shus),  a.    Influential.     [OJs.] 

In-flUS'lve  (-fliiks'Tv),  a.  Having  a  tendency  to  flow 
in ;  having  influence ;  influential.     [iJ.]       Uoldsworth. 

In-flUX'ive-ly,  adv.     By  influxion.     [JJ.] 

In-lOld'  (In-f  old'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  INFOLDED  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Infolding.]  [Pref.  in-  in^-  fold."]  [Writ- 
ten also  enfold.'\  1.  To  wrap  up  or  cover  with  folds ;  to 
envelop  ;  to  inwrap ;  to  inclose  ;  to  involve. 

Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold.  Shak. 

Infold  his  limbs  in  bands.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  clasp  with  the  arms ;  to  embrace. 

Noble  Banquo,  ...  let  me  infold  thee. 

And  hold  tnee  to  my  heart.  Shak, 

In-fold'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  infolding;  the 
state  of  being  infolded. 

In-Io11-ate  (In-fo'll-at),  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  in  +  L.  fo- 
lium leaf.]  To  cover  or  overspread  with,  or  as  with, 
leaves.    [A]  Mowell. 

In-form'  (in-f6rm'),  a.  [L.  informis;  pref.  in-  not 
■\- forma  form,  shape:  ct.  P.  informe.]  Without  regu- 
lar form  ;  shapeless  ;  ugly  ;  deformed.     lObs.l      Cotton. 

In-fOmi',  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Informed  (-f8rmd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Informing.]  [OE.  enformen,  OF.  en- 
former,  F.  informer,  L.  informare;  pref.  in-  in  -{-  for- 
mare  to  form,  shape,  fr.  forma   form.      See  Form.] 

1.  To  give  form  or  shape  to ;  to  give  vital  or  organi- 
zing power  to  ;  to  give  life  to  ;  to  imbue  and  actuate  with 
vitality ;  to  animate  ;  to  mold  ;  to  figure ;  to  fashion. 
"  The  informing  Word."  Coleridge. 

Let  others  better  mold  the  running  mass 
Of  metals,  and  inform  the  breathing  brass.       Dryden. 
Breath  informs  this  fleeting  frame.  Prior. 

Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part.      Pope. 

2.  To  communicate  knowledge  to;  to  make  known 
to ;  to  acquaint ;  to  advise  ;  to  instruct ;  to  tell ;  to  no- 
tify;  to  enlighten  ;  — usually  followed  by  of. 

For  he  would  learn  their  business  secretly. 
And  then  inform  his  master  hastily.  Spenser. 

1  am  informed  thoroughly  of  the  cause.  Skak. 

3.  To  communicate  a  knowledge  of  facts  to,  by  way  of 
accusation ;  to  warn  against  anybody. 

TertuUus  . . .  informed  the  governor  against  Paul.  Acts  xxiv.  1. 
Syn.  — To  acquaint ;  apprise ;  tell;  teach;  Instruct; 
onlighten  ;  animate  ;  fashion. 

In-form',  v.  i.  1.  To  take  form ;  to  become  visible 
or  manifest;  to  appear.     \_Obs.'\ 

It  is  the  bloody  business  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.  Shak. 

2.  To  give  intelligence  or  information ;  to  tell.     Shak. 

He  might  either  teach  in  the  same  manner,  or  inform  how  he 

had  been  taught.  Monthly  Rev. 

To  inform  against,  to  communicate  facts  by  way  of  accu- 
sation against ;  to  denounce ;  as,  two  persons  came  to  the 
magistrate,  and  informed  against  A. 

In-form'al  (-(Zl),  a.  \Vvei.  in- not -\- formal.']  1.  Not 
in  the  regular,  usual,  or  established  form ;  not  according 
to  official,  conventional,  prescribed,  or  customary  forms 
or  rules ;  irregular ;  hence,  without  ceremony ;  as,  an 
informal  writing,  proceeding,  or  visit. 

2.  Deranged  in  mind  ;  out  of  one's  senseo.     [06s.] 

These  poor  informal  women.  Shak. 

In'lor-mal'i-ty  (Tn'f5r-mSl'i-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Informali- 
ties (-tiz).  1.  The  state  of  being  informal;  want  of 
regular,  prescribed,  or  customary  form;  as,  the  infor- 
mality of  legal  proceedings. 

2.  An  informal,  unconventional,  or  unofficial  act  or 
proceeding ;  something  which  is  not  in  proper  or  pre- 
scribed form  or  does  not  conform  to  the  established  rule. 

In-Iorm'aUy  (In-16rm'al-ljr),  adv.  In  an  informal 
manner. 

In-Iorm'ant  (Tn-fOrm'ant),  n.  [L.  informans,  -antis, 
p.  pr.  of  informare.  See  Inform,  v.  <.]  1.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  informs,  animates,  or  vivifies.     [06i.] 

Glanvill. 

2.  One  who  Imparts  information  or  instruction. 


3.  One  who  offers  an  accusation;  an  informer.  See 
Informer.     [06s.  or  iJ.] 

It  was  the  last  evidence  of  the  kind  ;  the  informant  was 
hanged.  Burke. 

In'for-ma'tlon  (Tn'fSr-ma'shiin),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  infor- 
matio  representation,  conception.      See  Inform,  v.  <.] 

1.  The  act  of  informing,  or  commuuicating  knowl- 
edge or  intelligence. 

The  active  informations  of  the  intellect.  South. 

2.  News,  advice,  or  knowledge,  communicated  by 
others  or  obtained  by  personal  study  and  investigation  ; 
intelligence ;  knowledge  derived  from  reading,  observa- 
tion, or  instruction. 

Larger  opportunities  of  information..  Rogers. 

He  should  get  some  inj'ormation  in  the  subject  he  intends  to 

haudle.  Sivijt. 

3.  (Law)  A  proceeding  in  the  nature  of  a  prosecution 
for  some  offense  against  the  government,  instituted  and 
prosecuted,  really  or  nominally,  by  some  authorized  pub- 
lic officer  on  behalf  of  tlie  government.  It  differs  from 
an  indictment  in  criminal  cases  chiefly  in  not  being  based 
on  the  finding  of  a  grand  jury.     See  Indictment. 

In-form'a-tive  (In-fSrm'a-tiv),  a.  Having  power  to 
inform,  animate,  or  vivify.  Dr.  H.  More. 

In-form'a-tO-ry  (-to-ry),  a.  Full  of,  or  conveying, 
information  ;  instructive.     [iJ.]  London  Spectator. 

In-formed'  (in-f8rmd'),  a.  Unformed  or  iU-formed  ; 
deformed ;  shapeless.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Informed  stars.    See  under  Unformed. 

In-form'er  (in-f Srm'er),  n.   [From  Inform,  v.]  1.  One 

who  informs,  animates,  or  inspires.     [06s.]       Thomson. 

Nature,  informer  of  the  poet's  art.  Pope. 

2.  One  who  informs,  or  imparts  knowledge  or  news. 

3.  (Law)  One  who  informs  a  magistrate  of  violations 
of  law ;  one  who  informs  against  another  for  violation  of 
some  law  or  penal  statute. 

Common  informer  {Law),  one  who  habitually  gives  in- 
formation of  the  violation  of  penal  statutes,  with  a  view 
to  a  prosecution  therefor.  Bouvier.     Wharton. 

In-for'mi-da-ble  (Tn-fSr'mT-da-b'l),  a.  [L.  informi- 
dabilis.  See  In-  not,  and  Formidable.]  Not  formida- 
ble;  not  to  be  feared  or  dreaded.  [06s.]  "Foe  not  in- 
formidable."  Milton. 

In-form'1-ty  (tn-fSrm'i-tjf),  n.  [L.  informitas.  See 
Inform,  a.]   Want  of  regular  form ;  shapelessness.  [06s.] 

In-form'ous  (-us),  a.  [See  Inform,  a.]  Of  irregular 
form  ;  shapeless.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-ior'tU-nate  (-fSr'tii-nat),  a.  [L.  infortunatus.'] 
Unlucky;  unfortunate.  [06s.]  Shak.  "  A  most  infortu- 
nate  chance."  Howell. — In-for'tu-nate-ly,  a(i«.    [06s.] 

In-for'tune  (-tlin ;  135),  n.  [L.  infortunium.  See  In- 
not,  and  Fortune.]    Misfortune.     [06s.]  Cliaucer. 

In-for'tuned  (-tund  ;  135),  a.    Unfortunate.     [06s.] 
I,  woeful  wretch  and  infortuned  wight.       Chaucer. 

In-fonnd'  (Tn-found'),  V.  t.  [L.  infundere  to  pour  in. 
See  Infuse.]  To  pour  in ;  to  infuse.  L06s.]  Sir  T.  More. 

II  In'fra  (in'fra),  adv.  [L.  Cf.  Inferior.]  Below ; 
beneath ;  under  ;  after ;  —  often  used  as  a  prefix. 

In'fra-as'11-la-ry  (-Sks'il-lS-ry),  a.  llnfra  -)-  axil- 
lary.}    (Bot.)  Situated  below  the  axil,  as  a  bud. 

Dl'fra-bran'chl-al  (-bran'ki-al),  a.  [_Infra  -\-  bran- 
chial.] (Zo'dl.)  Below  the  gUls;  —  applied  to  the  ven- 
tral portion  of  the  pallial  chamber  in  the  lamellibranchs. 

In'fra-cla-vlc'u-lar  (-kla-vik'ii-)er),  a.  \Infra  +  cla- 
vicular.] (Anat.)  Below  the  clavicle  ;  as,  the  infracla- 
vicular fossa. 

In-fract'  (In-f rSkt'),  a.  [L.  infractus ;  pref.  in-  not 
-\- fracius,  "p.  ■p.  ot  frangere  to  break.]  Not  broken  or 
fractured;  unharmed;  whole.     [06s.]  Chapman. 

In-fract',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Infracted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Infracting.]  [L.  infractus,  p.  p.  of  infringere. 
See  Infringe.]    To  break  ;  to  infringe.    IB.]    Thomson. 

In-fract'1-ble  (-l-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  broken,  [i?.] 

In-frac'tlon  (In-frSk'shiin),  n.  [L.  infractio :  cf.  F. 
infraction.]  The  act  of  infracting  or  breaking ;  breach ; 
violation  ;  nonobservance ;  infringement ;  as,  an  infrac- 
tion of  a  treaty,  compact,  rule,  or  law.  I.  Watts. 

In-fract'or  (Tn-frSkt'er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  infracteur.]  One 
who  infracts  or  infringes ;  a  violator  ;  a  breaker. 

In-fra'grant  (tn-fra'grant),  a.    Not  fragrant. 

In'fra-hy'oid  (Tn'fra-M'oid),  a.  \_Jnfra  -f  hyoid.] 
(Anat.)  Same  as  Hyosteenal  (a). 

In'fra-la'bi-al  (-la'bi-al),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Below  the  lower 
lip  ;  —  said  of  certain  scales  of  reptiles  and  fishes. 

In'f ra-lap-sa'ri-an  (-lap-sa'rT-an),  n.  [Infra  +  lapse 
cf.  F.  infralapsaire.  See  Lapse.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of 
that  class  of  Calvinists  who  consider  the  decree  of  elec- 
tion as  contemplating  the  apostasy  as  past  and  the  elect 
as  being  at  the  time  of  election  in  a  fallen  and  guilty 
state ;  —  opposed  to  Supralapsarian.  The  former  con- 
sidered the  election  of  grace  as  a  remedy  for  an  existing 
evil ;  the  latter  regarded  the  fall  as  a  part  of  God's  orig- 
inal purpose  in  regard  to  men. 

In'fra-lap-sa'ri-an,  a.  (Theol.)  Of  or  perti»ining  to 
the  Infra  lapsarians,  or  to  their  doctrine. 

In'fra-lap-sa'ri-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  ?».  (Theol.)  The  doc- 
trine, belief,  or  jirinciples  of  the  Infralapsarians. 

In'fra-mar'gin-al  (-miir'jin-ol),  a.  [Infra  +  mar- 
ginal.] Below  the  margin  ;  submarginal ;  as,  an  infra- 
marqinal  convolution  of  tlie  brain. 

Iii'fra-max'il-la-ry  (-milks'Tl-Iil-ry),  a.  [Infra  + 
maxillary.]  (Anat.)  (a)  Under  the  lower  jaw  ;  submax- 
illary ;  .IS,  the  inframaxiUary  nerve.  (6)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  lower  jaw. 

In'fra-me'di-an  (-me'dt-on),  a.  [Infra  +  median.] 
(Zo'ological  Grog.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interval  or 
zone  along  the  sea  bottom,  at  the  depth  of  between  fifty 
and  one  lunidrod  fathoms.  E.  Forbes. 

In'fra-mun'dane  (-miin'diin),  a.  [Infra  -\-  mun- 
dane.]    Lying  or  situated  beneath  the  world. 

In-tran'ClUBe  (Tn-trSn'cliIz  or  -ohiz),  v.  t.  See  En- 
FBANOIIISB. 


In-fran'gl-bll'l-ty  (Tn-fr5n'jT-bTl'i-ty),  n.  The  qual. 
ity  or  state  of  being  infrangible  ;  inf rangibleness. 

In-fran'gi-ble   (tu-fran'jl-b'l),  a.     [Pref.   in-  not  -{- 
frangible :  cf.  F.  infrangible.]     1.  Not  capable  of  being 
broken  or  separated  into  parts ;  as,  infrangible  atoms. 
[He]  link'd  their  fetlocks  with  a  golden  band 
InJ'runrjible.  Pope. 

2.  Not  to  be  infringed  or  violated. 

In-fran'gi-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
infrangible  ;  infrangibility. 

In'fra-OO'U-lar  (Tn'fr.V6k'fi-ler),a.  [Infra  +  ocular.'] 
(Zo'dl.)  Situated  below  the  eyes,  as  the  antennae  of  cer- 
tain insects. 

In'fra-Or'bit-al  (in'fra-6r'bTt-ol),  a.  [Infra  -f  or- 
bital.] (Anat.)  Below  the  orbit ;  as,  the  infraorbital 
foramen  ;  the  infraorbital  nerve. 

In'fra-pose'  (in'fra-poz'),  V.  t.  [Infra  -f  pose.]  To 
place  under  or  beneath.     [R.] 

In'fra-po-si'tiOn  (-po-zish'tin),  n.  [Infra  -\-  posi- 
tion.]   A  situation  or  position  beneath.  Kane. 

In'fra-SCap'U-lar  (-skSp'iS-ler),  a.  [Infra  +  scapu- 
lar.] (Anat.)  Beneath  the  scapula,  or  shoulder  blade  ; 
subscapular. 

In'fra-spi'nal  (-spi'nal),  a.  [Infra -\-  spinal.]  (Anat.) 
(a)  Below  the  vertebral  column ;  subvertebral.  (6)  Be- 
low the  spine  ;  infraspinate ;  infraspinous. 

In'fra-spi'nate  (-nat),  I  a.      [Infra  +  spinate,  spi- 

In'fra-spi'nous  (-nils),  (  nous.]  (Anat.)  'Below  the 
spine ;  infraspinal ;  esp.,  lielow  the  spine  of  the  scapula  ; 
as,  the  infraspinous  fossa  ;  the  infraspinate  muscle. 

In'fra-Sta-pe'di-al  (-sta-pe'dT-al),  a.  [Infra  -\-  stape- 
dial.] (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  part  of  the  col- 
umella of  the  ear,  which  in  many  animals  projects  below 
the  connection  with  the  stapes.  —  n.  The  infrastapedial 
part  of  the  columella. 

In'fra-Ster'nal  (-ster'nal),  a.  [Infra  -\-  sternal.] 
(Anat.)  Below  the  sternum ;  as,  the  i«/ras/e?'n«Z  depres- 
sion, or  pit  of  the  stomach. 

In'fra-tem'po-ral  (-tem'p6-ral),  a.  [Infra  -f  tempo- 
ral.]  (Anat.)  Below  the  temple ;  below  the  temporal 
bone. 

In'fra-ter'rl-tO'rl-al  (-ter'ri-to'rt-al),  a.  [Infra  + 
territorial.]    Within  the  territory  of  a  state.  Story. 

In'tra-troohle-ar  (-tr5k'le-er),  a.  [Infra  +  troch- 
lear.] (Anat.)  Below  a  trochlea,  or  pulley;  —  applied 
esp.  to  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 

In-fre'q[uence  (In-f re'kwens),  I  n.       [L.  infrequentia 

In-fre'quen-oy  (-kwen-sj),  )  scantiness  :  cf.  F. 
infrequence.]  1.  The  state  of  rarely  occurring ;  uncom- 
monness ;  rareness  ;  as,  the  infrequence  of  his  visits. 

2.  The  state  of  not  being  frequented  ;  solitude  ;  isola- 
tion ;  retirement ;  seclusion.     [R.] 

The  solitude  and  infrequency  of  the  place.    Bp.  Hall. 

In-fre'(iuent  (-kwent),  a.  [L.  infreguens :  cf.  F.  in- 
frequent. See  In-  not,  and  Frequent.]  Seldom  hap- 
pening or  occurring ;  rare  ;  uncommon ;  unusual. 

The  act  whereof  is  at  this  day  infrequent  or  out  of  use  among 
all  sorts  of  men.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

In-fre'quent-ly  (lu-fre'kwent-lj),  adv.  Not  frequent- 
ly ;  rarely. 

In-frig'i-date  (in-frTj'I-dat),  v.  t.  [L.  infrigidatuSr 
p.  p.  of  infrigidare  to  chill.  See  1st  In-,  and  Frigid.] 
To  chill ;  to  make  cold ;  to  cool.     [06s.]  Boyle. 

In-frlg'i-da'tion  (-da'shtin),  re.  [L.  infrigidatio.J 
The  act  of  chilling  or  causing  to  become  cold ;  a  chilling ; 
coldness ;  congelation.     [06s.]  Boyle. 

In-fringe' (Tn-frTnj'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Infrinsei> 
(-frinjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Infringing  (-frin'jTng).]  [L. 
infringere  ;  pref.  in-  in  -\-  frangere  to  break.  See  Frac- 
tion, and  cf.  Infract.]  1.  To  break;  to  violate;  to 
transgress  ;  to  neglect  to  fulfill  or  obey ;  as,  to  infringe 
a  law  or  contract. 

If  the  first  that  did  the  edict  infiinge. 

Had  onswered  for  his  deed.  Shak. 

The  peace  .  .  .  was  infringed  by  Appius  Claudius.     Qolding. 

2.  To  hinder ;  to  destroy  ;  as,  to  infringe  efficacy ;  to 
infringe  delight  or  power.     [06s.]  Hooker, 

In-fringe',  v.  i.  1.  To  break,  violate,  or  transgress 
some  contract,  rule,  or  law  ;  to  injure ;  to  offend. 

2.  To  encroach ;  to  trespass ;  —  followed  by  on  or 
upon  ;  as,  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  another. 

In-fringe'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  Tlie  act  of  infringing ; 
breach  ;  violation  ;  nonfulfillment ;  as,  the  infringement 
of  a  treaty,  compact,  law,  or  constitution. 

The  punishing  of  this  infringement  is  proper  to  that  juris- 
diction against  which  the  coutenij)t  is.  Claremlon. 

2.  An  encroachment  on  a  patent,  copyright,  or  other 
special  privilege  ;  a  trespass. 

In-frin'ger  (In-frTn'jSr),  re.  One  who  infringes  or 
violates ;  a  viohitor.  Strype. 

In-fruc'tu-ose'  (Tn-friik'tii-os' ;  135),  a.  [L.  ijifnic- 
inosus.  See  In- not,  and  Fruit.]  Not  producing  fruit ; 
unfruitful ;  unprofitable.     [R.]  T.  Adams. 

In-fru'gal  (in-fiu'g(Tl),  n.  Not  frugal;  wasteful;  as, 
an  infrugal  expense  of  time.  J.  Goodman. 

In'fru-gll'er-ous  (Tn'frv>-jif'er-ns),  a.  Not  bearing 
fruit ;  not  fructiferous. 

In'fu-cate  (Tn'fii-kiit),  V.  t.  [L.  infucatus  painted; 
pvpf.  in-  in -{- fuca7'e  to  paint,  dye.  See  Fucate.]  To 
stain  ;  to  paint ;  to  daub. 

In'fU-ca'tion  (-kii'shBn),  n.  Tlie  act  of  painting  or 
staining,  especially  of  painting  the  face. 

II  In'fu-la  (Tu'l  u-lA),  n. ;  pi.  lNFnL.K  (-15).  [L.]  A 
sort  of  fillet  worn  by  dignitaries,  priests,  and  otliers 
aumng  the  ancient  Romans.     It  was  generally  white. 

In'lu-mate  (Tn'ffi-iniit),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Infu- 
MATKi)  (-inil'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Infumatinq.]  [L.  m- 
fiiinalus,  p.  p.  of  infiimare  to  infunmtc ;  pref.  /h- in -|- 
fumiire  to  smolco,  {r.fumiis  smoke.]  To  dry  by  expos- 
ing to  smoke  ;  to  cxiioae  to  smoko. 

In'fU-ma'ted  (-mii'tSd),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Clouded ;  having 
a  cloudy  appearniico. 

In'fu-ma'tlon  (-mit'sliiin),  n.   Act  of  drying  in  smoke. 

In-fumed'  (Tn-fumd'),  0.     Dried  ht  smoke  ;  smoked. 
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Tn'fun-dlb'U-lar  (In'fun-dib'u-ler),  )  a.     [See  Inpun- 

In'fun-dib'U-late  (-dib'fi-lat),  j  dibulcm.]  Hav- 

ing the  lonn  of  a  funnel ;  pertaining  to  an  infundibulum, 

Infundibulate  Bryozoa  (ZooL),  a  group  of  marine  Bryo- 
zoa  having  a  circular  arrangement  of  the  tentacles  upon 
the  disk. 

In'fun-dib'U-li-form  (-u-li-f3rm  ;  277),  a.  [L.  infun- 
■  dibulum   funnel  +  -form:    of.    F.   infundihulijorme.'} 

X.  Having  the  form  of  a  funnel  or  cone  ;  funnel-shaped. 

2.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Funnelform. 

II  In'fun-dib'U-lum  (In'lun-dlb'fi-lum),  n.  ; pi.  L.  In- 
irNDiBOLA  (-la),  E.  INPUNDIBULUMS  (-luuiz).  [L.,  a  fun- 
nel, from  infundere  to  pour  in  or  into.     See  Infuse.] 

1.  (Anat.)  A  funnel-shaped  or  dilated  organ  or  part ; 
as,  the  infundibulum  of  the  brain,  a  hoUow,  conical 
process,  connecting  the  floor  of  tlie  third  ventricle  with 
the  pituitary  body ;  the  infwndibula  of  the  lungs,  the 
enlarged  terminations  of  the  bronchial  tubes. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  central  cavity  in  the  Ctenophora, 
into  which  the  gastric  sac  leads.  (6)  The  siphon  of  Ceph- 
alopoda.    See  Cephalopoda. 

In-Iu'ner-al  (in-fu'ner-al),  V.  i.  To  inter  with  fu- 
neral rites;  to  bury.     [04.s.]  G.Fletcher, 

In'lur-ca'tlon  (In'fiir-ka'shiin),  re .  [Pref.  in-  in  + 
L.  furca  fork.]  A  forked  expansion  or  divergence ;  a 
bifurcation ;  a  branching.  Craig. 

In-fU'rl-ate  (Tn-fu'rT-at),  a.     [It.  infuriaio,  p.  p.  of 

infuriare.     See  Inpueiate,  v.   <.]     Enraged ;    raging ; 

furiously  angry ;  infuriated.  Milton. 

Inflamed  beyond  the  most  ijifuriate  wrath.      Thomson. 

In-lU'ri-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Infuriated 
(-a'ted);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Infuriating.]  [It.  infuriaio, 
p.  p.  of  infuriare ;  pref.  in-  (L.  in)  4-  furia  fury,  L. 
furia.  See  Fury.]  To  render  furious;  to  enrage;  to 
exasperate. 

Those  curl3  of  entangled  snakes  with  which  Erinys  is  said 
Xq  have  infuriatea  Athemas  and  Ino.  Dr.  H.  More. 

In-fu'ri-a'ted  (-a'ted),  a.    Enraged  ;  furious. 

In-fus'cate  (In-fiis'kat),  v.  t,  [L.  infuscatus,  p.  p.  of 
imfuscare ;  pref.  in-  in  ^fuscare  to  make  dark,  ii.fus- 
cus  dark.]     To  darken  ;  to  make  black ;  to  obscure. 

In-fus'ca-ted  (-k»-tgd),  a.  {Zo'61.)  Darkened  with  a 
blackish  tinge. 

In'fus-ca'tion  (-f  us-ka'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  darkening, 
or  state  of  being  dark ;  darkness ;  obscurity.      Johnson. 

fil-luse'  (ifn-fuz'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Infused 
(-fuzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iNPusma.]  [L.  infusus,  p.  p. 
of  infundere  to  pour  in  or  into  ;  pref.  in-  in  -\-fundere 
to  pour :  of.  F.  infuser.  See  Found  to  cast.]  1.  To 
pour  in,  as  a  liquid  ;  to  pour  (into  or  upon) ;  to  shed. 

That  strong  Circean  liquor  cease  to  infuse.    Denham. 

■2.  To  instill,  as  principles  or  qualities ;  to  introduce. 
That  souls  of  animals  irifuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men.  Shak. 

Why  should  he  desire  to  have  qualities  infused  into  his  son 
■which  himself  never  possessed  ?  Swift. 

3.  To  inspire  ;  to  inspirit  or  animate ;  to  fill ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  with. 

Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity.  Skak. 

In/using  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit.  Skak. 

4.  To  steep  in  water  or  other  fluid  without  boiling,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  medicinal  qualities ;  to  soak. 

One  scruple  of  dried  leaves  is  ir\fused  in  ten  ounces  of  warm 
water.  Coxe. 

5.  To  make  an  infusion  with,  as  an  ingredient ;  to  tinc- 
■'ture ;  to  saturate.     [iJ.]  Bacon. 

In-ftise',  n.     Infusion.     [06.S.]  Spenser. 

In-fus'er  (-f uz'er),  n.   One  who,  or  that  which,  infuses. 

In-tu'si-bil'i-ty  (in-fii'zi-bTl'i-ty),  n.  [From  Infuse.] 
'Capability  of  being  infused,  poured  in,  or  instilled. 

In-fu'sl-bil'1-ty,  n.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  fusibility :  cf. 
F.  infusibilite.']  Incapability  or  difficulty  of  being  fused, 
melted,  or  dissolvedj  as,  the  infusibiiity  of  carbon. 

In-fu'si-ble  (in-fu'zi-b'l),  a.  [From  Inpuse,  r.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  infused. 

Doctrines  being  infusible  into  all.  Hammond. 

In-f U'sl-ble,  a.  [Pref.  i}i-  not  -]-  fusible :  cf .  F.  in- 
fusible.'] Not  fusible ;  incapable  or  difficult  of  fusion, 
or  of  being  dissolved  or  melted.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  best  crucibles  are  made  of  Limoges  earth,  which  seems 
absolutely  infusible.  Lavoisier  (  Trans.). 

In-fu'sl-ble-ness,  «.    Infusibiiity. 

In-fu'sion  (in-f u'zlitin),  n.  [L.  infusio  a  pouring  in : 
•  cf.  F.  infusion.  See  Infuse,  v.  t.]  1.  The  act  of  infus- 
ing, pouring  in,  or  instilling ;  instillation  ;  as,  the  in- 
fusion of  good  principles  into  the  mind  ;  the  irifusion  of 
ardor  or  zeal. 

Our  language  has  received  innumerable  elegancies  and  im- 
provements from  that  infitsion  of  Hebraisms.  Addison. 

2.  That  which  is  infused  ;  suggestion ;  inspiration. 
His  folly  and  hi?  wisdom  are  of  his  own  growth,  not  the  echo 

OT  infitsion  oi  ether  men.  Swift. 

3.  The  act  of  plunging  or  dipping  into  a  fluid ;  immer- 
sion.    I0bs.~\     "  Baptism  by  tn/usiore. "  Joriin. 

4.  {Pharmacy)  (a)  The  act  or  process  of  steeping  or 
soaking  any  substance  in  water  in  order  to  extract  its 
virtues,     (b)  The  liquid  extract  obtained  by  this  process. 

Sips  meek  infusions  of  a  milder  herb.         Cowper. 

In-fU'sion-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  doctrine  that  the  soul 
is  preexistent  to  the  body,  and  is  infused  into  it  at  con- 
ception or  birth  ;  —  opposed  to  traducianism  and  crea- 
tionism. 

In-fu'slve  (-sTv),  a.  Having  the  power  of  infusion  ; 
inspiring;  influencing. 

The  infusive  force  of  Spring  on  man.        Thomson. 

li  In'fU-SO'll-a  (in'fij-so'rT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. :— so  called 
because  found  in  infusions  which  are  left  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  time.  See  Infuse.]  (Zobl.)  One  of  the  classes 
of  Protozoa,  including  a  large  number  of  species,  all  of 
minute  size. 

H^^  They  are  found  in  all  seas,  lakes,  ponds,  and 
1  streams,  as  well  as  in  infusions  of  organic  matter  exposed 


Infusoria. 
A  Paramecium  raudatum.    nt  Mouth  ;  a 

Anal  Area  ;  o  Digestive  Organ  ;  p  Food 

Vacuoles  ;  n  Nucleus  ;  c  c'  Contractile 

Vacuoles. 
£  Sti/loui/c/tia  mi/tiius.    i'  Oral  Cilia  ;  s  s' 

Anterior  and  Posterior  Spines ;  other 

letters  as  in  A. 


Infusorial  Earth.    Very  much  en- 
larged. 

(_Zool,)  One  of  the  Infusoria  ;- 


to  the  air.    They  are  distinguished  by  having  vibrating 

lashes    or    cilia, 

with  which  they  a  /,       m,    ^jg?- A 

obtain  their  food      X250      j*^,."  n-z'T""^^  rs 

and  swim  about. 

They  are  divided   .-^i^p^^ 

into  the    orders 

Flagellata,   Cili- 

ata,     and     Ten- 

taculifera. 
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the  Vocabulary. 

Formerly  the 
term  Infusoria 
was  applied  to 
all  microscopic 
organisms  found 
in  water,  includ- 
ing many  minute 
plants,  belong- 
ing to  the  des- 
mids  and  dia- 
toms, as  well  as 
minute  animals 
belonguig  to  va- 
rious classes,  as 
tlie  Rotifera, 
which  are  worms ;  and  the  Rhizopoda,  which  constitute 
a  distinct  class  of  Protozoa.  Fossil  Infusoria  are  mostly 
the  siliceous  shells  of  diatoms ;  sometimes  they  are  sili- 
ceous skeletons  of  Radiolaria,  or  the  calcareous  shells  of 
Foraminifera. 

In'fu-SO'rl-al  (Tn'fii-so'ri-ol),  a.  (Zool.)  Belonging 
to  the  Infusoria  ;  composed  of,  or  containing,  Infusoria ; 
as,  infusorial  earth. 

Infusorial  earth  (Geol.),  a  deposit  of  fine,  usually 
white,  siliceous  mate- 
rial, composed  mainly 
of  the  s'leUs  of  the  mi- 
croscopic plants  called 
diatoms.  It  is  used  in 
polishing  powder,  and 
111  the  manufacture  of 
dynamite. 

In'fu-so'rl-an  (-an), 
re.  (Zool. )  One  of  the 
Infusoria. 

In-!u'so-ry  (tn-f  u'sS- 

ry),  a.    {Zool.)  Infuso- 
rial. 
Tn-fu'so-ry  (-ry),  n. ; 

pi.  INFUSOEIES  (-riz), 
usually  in  the  pi. 

-ing  (-ing).  1.  [For  OE.  -and,  -end,  -ind,  AS.  -ende; 
akin  to  Goth,  -and-,  L.  -ant-,  -ent-,  Gr.  -oi/t-.]  A  suffix 
used  to  form  present  participles  ;  as,  singing,  T^lsying. 

2.  [OE.  -ing,  AS.  -ing,  -ung."]  A  suffix  used  to  form 
nouns  from  verbs,  and  signifying  the  act  of;  the  result 
of  the  act;  as,  ridirejr,  dying,  feeling.  It  has  also  a 
secondary  collective  force  ;  as,  shipptK^r,  clothra^r. 

(11^°"  The  Old  English  ending  of  the  present  participle 
anoverbal  noun  became  confused,  both  becoming  -ing. 

3.  [AS.  -ittg.]  A  suffix  formerly  used  to  form  dimin- 
utives ;  as,  lording,  iarthing. 

Ing  (ing),  n.  [AS.  ing.]  A  pasture  or  meadow ;  gen- 
erally one  lying  low,  near  a  river.     [Ois.  or  Prov.  JSng.] 

In'gan-na'tlon  (in'gSn-na'shiln),  n.  [LL.  ingannare 
to  deceive.]    Cheat ;  deception.    [06^.]    Sir  T.  Brou-ne. 

In'gate'  (in'gaf),  n.     1.  Entrance  ;  ingress.     [Obs.] 
Which  hath  in  charge  the  ingate  of  the  year.     Spenser. 

2.  {Founding)  The  aperture  in  a  mold  for  pouring  in 
the  metal ;  the  gate.  Simmo7ids. 

In'gath'er-ing  (In'gStii'er-Tng),  re.  The  act  or  busi- 
ness of  gathering  or  collecting  anything ;  especially,  the 
gathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  harvest. 

Thou  Shalt  keep  .  .  .  the  feast  of  ingathering.    Ex.  xxiii.  16. 

In-gel'a-ble  (Tn-jel'a-b'l),  a.     Not  congealable. 

In-gem'i-nate  (in-jem'I-nat),  a.  [L.  ingeminalus,  p. 
p.]     Redoubled ;  repeated.  Jer.  Taylor. 

In-gem'l-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ingemina- 
ted (-na'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ingeminating  (-ua'ting).] 
[Ij.  ingeminatus,  p.  p.  of  ingeminare  to  double;  pref. 
in-  in  +  geminare.  See  Geminate.]  To  redouble  or  re- 
peat ;  to  reiterate.  Clarendon. 
.  .  ,  She  yet  ingeminates 
The  last  of  sounds,  and  what  she  hears  relates.    Sandt/s. 

In-gem'l-na'tion   (-na'shtin),   re.     Repetition ;    redu- 
plication; reiteration.  De  Quincey. 
That  sacred  ingemination.  Amen,  Amen.  Featley. 
Happiness  with  an  echo  or  ingemination.     Holdsworth. 

II  In-ge'na  (Tn-ge'na),  re.     (Zoo/.)  The  gorilla.  ' 

In-gen'der  (Tn-jen'der),  V.  t.     See  Engender. 

In-gen'er-a-bil'i-ty  (Tn-jSn'er-a-bll'i-ty),  re.  inca- 
pacity of  being  engendered  or  produced.  Cudxcorth. 

In-gen'er-a-ble  (Tn-jen'er-a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
+  generabJe :  cf.  F.  ingenerable.']  Incapable  of  being 
engendered  or  produced ;  original.  Holland. 

In-gen'er-a-bly,  adv.    In  an  ingenerable  manner. 

In-gen'er-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  ingeneratvs,  p.  p.  of  in- 
generare.  See  Engender.]  Generated  within  ;  inborn ; 
innate  ;  as,  ingenerate  powers  of  body.  W.  Wotton. 

Those  virtues  were  rather  feigned  and  affected  .  .  .  than  true 
qualities  ingenerate  in  his  judgment.  liacon. 

In-gen'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ingeneeated 

(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ingeneeating  (-a'ting).]  To 
generate  or  produce  within  ;  to  oeget ;  to  engender  ;  to 
occasion ;  to  cause.  Mede. 

Those  noble  habits  are  ingenerated  in  the  soul.    Sir  M.  Hale. 

In-gen'er-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  re.     Act  of  ingenerating. 

In-ge'ni-ate  (in-je'ni-at),  V.  t.  &  i.  [See  Ingenious.] 
To  invent ;  to  contrive.     [Obs.]  Daniel. 

In'ge-nie  (in'je-nT),  re.     [Obs."]    See  Ingent. 

In-ge'ni-OS'1-ty  (Tn-je'nT-os'I-ty),  re.  [LL.  ingeniosi- 
tas.]     Ingenuity  ;  skill ;  cunning.     [Obs.]        Ctidworth. 

In-gen'ious  (In-jen'ySs  ;  277),  a.  [L.  ingeniosus,  fr. 
ingenium  innate  or  natural  quality,  natural  capacity, 
genius  :  cf.  F.  ingenieux.    See  Engine.]    1.  Possessed  of 


genius,  or  the  faculty  of  invention ;  skillful  or  prompt 

to  invent ;  having  an  aptitude  to  contrive,  or  to  form 

new  combinations ;  as,  an  ingenious  author,  mechanic. 

A  man  i  .  .  very  wise  and  ijigenious  in  feats  of  war.  Hakluyt. 

Thou,  king,  send  out 

For  torturers  ingenious.  Shak. 

The  more  ingenious  men  are,  the  more  apt  are  they  to  trouble" 

themselves.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
genius  or  ingenuity  ;  of  curious  design,  structure,  ot 
mechanism  ;  as,  an  ingenious  model,  or  machine ;  an  in- 
genious sclieme,  contrivance,  etc. 

Thus  men  go  wrong  with  an  ingenious  skill.    Cowper 

3.  Witty ;  shrewd ;  adroit ;  keen  ;  sagacious ;  as,  an 
ingenious  reply. 

4.  Mental ;  intellectual.     [Obs.] 

A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies.         Shak, 

In-gen'iOUS-ly  (Tn-jen'yiis-ly),  adv.  In  an  ingenious 
manner ;  with  ingenuity ;  skillfully ;  wittily  ;  cleverly. 
"Too  ingeniously  ■politic."  Sir  W.  Temple. 

In-gen'iOUS-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ingenious ;  ingenuity. 

In-gen'ite  T  (in-jSn'Tt),  a.     [L.  ingenitus,  p.  p.  of  in- 

In-gen'it  I  gignere  to  instill  by  birth  or  nature; 
pref.  in-  in  -J-  gignere  to  beget.]  Innate  ;  inborn  ;  in- 
bred ;  inherent;  native;  ingenerate.     \_Obs.] 

It  is  natural  or  ingenite.  which  comes  by  some  defect  of  the 
organs  and  overmuch  brain.  Burton. 

In'ge-nu'i-ty  (iii'je-nu'i-t^),re.    \\j.  ingenuiias  vagen- 
uousness :    cf.  F.  ingenuite.     See  Ingenuous.]     1.  The  . 
quality  or  power  of  ready  invention  ;  quickness  or  acute- 
ness  in  forming  new  combinations ;  ingeniousness ;  skill 
m  devising  or  combining. 

All  the  means  which  human  ingenuity  has  contrived.    Blair. 

2.  Curiousness,  or  cleverness  in  design  or  contrivance; 
as,  the  ingenuity  of  a  plan,  or  of  mechanism. 

He  gives  .  .  . 
To  artists  ingenuity  and  skill.  Cowper. 

3.  Openness  of  heart ;  ingenuousness.     [Obs.] 

The  stings  and  remorses  of  natural  ingenuity,  a  principle  that 
men  scarcely  ever  shake  off,  as  long  as  they  carry  anything  of 
human  nature  about  them.  South. 

Syn.  —  Inventiveness ;  ingeniousness;  skill;  cunning; 
cleverness ;  genius.  —  Ingenuity,  Cleveeness.  Ingenuity 
is  a  form  of  genius,  and  cleverness  of  talent.  The  former 
implies  invention,  the  latter  a  peculiar  dexterity  and  read- 
iness of  execution.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  remarks  that 
the  English  overdo  in  the  use  of  the  words  clever  and 
cleverness,  applying  them  loosely  to  almost  every  form 
of  intellectual  ability. 

In-gen'U-OUS  (in-jen'iS-iis),  a.  [L.  ingenuus  inborn, 
innate,  freeborn,  noble,  frank ;  pref.  in-  in  +  the  root  of 
gignere  to  beget.  See  Genius,  and  cf.  Ingenious.]  1.  Of 
honorable  extraction  ;  freeborn  ;  noble ;  as,  ingenuous 
blood  or  birth. 

2.  Noble ;  generous  ;  magnanimous  ;  honorable  ;  up- 
right; high-minded;  as,  an  ingenuous  ardor  or  zeal. 

If  an  ingenuous  detestation  of  falsehood  be  but  carefully  and 
early  instilled,  that  is  the  true  and  genuine  method  to  ooviate 
dishonest}'.  Locke. 

3.  Free  from  reserve,  disguise,  equivocation,  or  dis- 
simulation ;  open ;  frank ;  as,  an  ingenuous  man ;  an 
ingenuous  declaration,  confession,  etc. 

Sensible  in  myself  .  .  .  what  a  burden  it  is  for  me,  who  would 
be  ingemtous,  to  be  loaded  with  courtesies  which  he  hath  not  the 
least  hope  to  requite  or  deserve.  duller. 

4.  Ingenious.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
(1^°°  (Formerly)  printers  did  not  discriminate  between 

.  .  .  ingenuous  and  ingenious,  and  these  words  were  used 
or  rather  printed  interchangeably  almost  to  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  6.  P.  Marsh. 

Syn.  —  Open;  frank;  unreserved;  artless;  plain;  sin- 
cere ;  candid ;  fair ;  noble ;  generous.  —  Ingenuous,  Open, 
Feank.  One  who  is  open  speaks  out  at  once  what  is  up- 
permost in  his  mind  ;  one  who  is  frank  does  it  from  a  nat- 
ural boldness,  or  dislike  of  self-restraint ;  one  who  is  in- 
genuous is  actuated  by  a  native  simplicity  and  artless- 
ness,  which  make  him  w  illing  to  confess  faults,  and  make 
knovra  his  sentiments  witliout  reserve.    See  Candid. 

In-gen'U-Ons-ly,  adv.  in  an  ingenuous  manner ;  open- 
ly ;  fairly ;  candidly ;  artlessly. 

Being  required  to  explain  himself,  he  ingenuously  confessed. 

Ludlow, 

In-gen'u-ous-ness,  re.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  be. 
ing  ingenuous  ;  openness  of  heart ;  frankness. 

2.  Ingenuity.     [Obs.]  Fuller. 

In'ge-ny  (In'je-ny),  re.  [L.  ingenium.  See  Ingen- 
ious.] Natural  gift  or  talent ;  ability ;  wit ;  ingenuity. 
[Obs.]     [Written  also  ingenie.]  Becon. 

In-ger'ml-nate  (Tn-jer'ml-nat),  V.  t.  To  cause  to  ger- 
minate. 

In-gest'  (Tn-jesf),  v.  t.  [L.  ingestus,  p.  p.  of  ingerere 
to  put  in;  pref.  ire- in-f- (/erere  to  bear.]  To  take  into,  or 
as  into,  the  stomach  or  alimentary  canal.  Sir  T.  Broirne. 

Illn-ges'ta  (in-jes'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ingest.] 
(Physiol.)  That  which  is  Introduced  into  the  body  by 
the  stomach  or  alimentary  canal ;  —  opposed  to  egesta. 

In-ges'tion  (-chiin),  re.  [L.  ingestio :  cf .  F.  ingestion.] 
{Physiol.)  The  act  of  taking  or  putting  into  the  stom- 
ach ;  as„the  ingestion  of  milk  or  other  food. 

II  In-ghaiaa  (In-gal'la),  re.  {Zool.)  The  reedbuck  of. 
South  Africa.     [Written  also  ingali.] 

In-girt'  (Tn-gerf),  v.  i.  [See  .Engirt.]  To  encircle ; 
to  gird  ;  to  engirt. 

The  wreath  is  ivy  that  ingirts  our  beams.    Drayton. 

In-glrt',  0!.     Surrounded ;  encircled.  Fenton. 

In'gle  (Tn'g'l),  re.  [Gael.  &  Ir.  aingeal  fire  ;  cf  L. 
igniculus  spark,  dim.  of  ignis  fire.  Cf.  Ignite.]  Flame ; 
blaze  ;  a  fire  ;  a  fireplace.     [Obs.  or  Scot.]  Bums. 

Ingle  nook,  the  chimney  ciSmer. — Ingle  side.  Ingle  cheek, 
the  fireside. 

In'gle,  re.  [Written  also  engle,  enghle:  cf.  Gael.  & 
Ir.  aingeal  an  angel.  Cf.  Engle.]  A  paramour;  a  fa- 
vorite ;  a  sweetheart ;  an  engle.     [Obs.]  Toone. 
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In'gla  (In'g'l),  V.  t.  To  cajole  or  coax ;  to  wheedle. 
■See  Engle.  ~  \Phs.'\  Spenser. 

In-glo'bate  (in-glo'bfit),  a.  In  the  form  of  a  globe  or 
sphere ;  —  applied  to  nebulous  matter  collected  into  a 
sphere  by  the  force  of  gravitation. 

In-glObe'  (in-glob'),  V.  t.  To  infix,  as  in  a  globe ;  to 
fix  or  secure  firmly.     [06s.]  Milton. 

In-glO'ri-OUS  (in-glo'rT-iis),  a.  [L.  inglorius ;  pref. 
in-  not  -(-  gloria  glory,  fame :  cf.  F.  inglorieux.  See 
GloKT.]  1.  Not  glorious ;  not  bringing  honor  or  glory ; 
not  accompanied  with  fame,  honor,  or  celebrity;  ob- 
scure ;  humble  ;  as,  an  inglorious  life  of  ease.  Shak. 
My  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife. 
To  lead  a  soft,  secure,  inglorious  life.  Dryden. 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest.         Gray. 

2.  Shameful ;  disgraceful ;  ignominious ;  as,  inglorious 
flight,  defeat,  etc. 

Inglorious  shelter  in  an  alien  land.  J.  Pfiilips. 

In-glO'rl-OUS-ly,  adv.  In  an  inglorious  manner ;  dis- 
honorably ;  with  shame ;  ignominiously ;  obscurely. 

In-glO'rl-OUS-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  inglorious. 

In-glUt'  (In-gliit'),  V.  i.     To  glut.     [22.]         Ascham. 

In-glu'vi-al  (In-gliJ'vT-al),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  ingluvies  or  crop  of  birds. 

II  In-glu'vi-es  (In-glu'vi-ez),  n.  [L.]  (Anat.)  The 
crop,  or  craw,  of  birds. 

In-glU'vi-0U3  (-lis),  a.    Gluttonous.    [OJs.]    Blount. 

In'-go'ing  (-gS'ing),  n.  The  act  of  going  in ;  entrance. 

In'— go'lng,  a.  Going  in ;  entering,  as  upon  an  ofBce 
or  a  possession ;  as,  an  in-going  tenant. 

In-gorge'  (in-g8rj'),  v.  t.  &  i.    See  Bnookoe.  Milton. 

In'gOt  (in'got),  n.  [Prob.  from  AS.  in  in  ••)-  gedtan 
to  pour :  cf .  F.  lingot,  LL.  lingoius  a  mass  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver, extended  in  the  maimer  of  a  tongue,  and  G.  ein- 
ffuss,  LG.  &  OE.  itigot  ingot,  a  mold  for  casting  metals 
in.  See  Found  to  cast,  and  cf.  Linget,  Lingot,  Nugget.] 

1.  That  in  which  metal  is  cast ;  a  mold.     [O65.] 

And  from  the  fire  he  took  up  his  matter 

And  in  the  ingot  put  it  with  merry  cheer.     Chaucer. 

2.  A  bar  or  wedge  of  steel,  gold,  or  other  malleable 
metal,  cast  in  a  mold ;  a  mass  of  unwrought  cast  metal. 

Wrought  ingots  from  Besoara's  mine.     Sir  W.  Jones. 

Ingot  mold,  a  box  or  mold  in  which  ingots  are  cast.  — 
Ingot  iron.    See  Decarbonized  steel,  under  Decarbonize. 

In-grace'  (Tn-gras'),  V.  i.  [Pref.  in-  in  -\-  grace.1  To 
ingratiate.     lObs.J  G.  Fletcher. 

In-gra'clous  (m-gra'shiis),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  gra- 
dotis.']    Ungracious;  unkind.     [06i.]  Holland. 

In-gralf  (in-graf),  V.  t.    See  Ingraft.     [Ohs.'\ 

In-gralt'  (Tn-graf t'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ingrafted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ingrafting.]    [Written  also  engraft.'] 

1.  To  insert,  as  a  scion  of  one  tree,  shrub,  or  plant  in 
another  for  propagation ;  as,  to  ingraft  a  peach  scion  on 
a  plum  tree ;  figuratively,  to  insert  or  Introduce  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  a  part  of  something. 

This  fellow  would  ingraft  a  foreign  name 
Upon  our  stock.  Dryden. 

A  custom  .  .  .  ingra/jlerf  into  the  monarchy  of  Rome.   Burke. 

2.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  grafting ;  to  furnish 
with  grafts  or  scions ;  to  graft ;  as,  to  ingraft  a  tree. 

In-graft'er  (-er),  n.    A  person  who  ingrafts. 

In-graft'ment  (-ment),  ra.     1.  The  act  of  ingrafting. 

2.  The  thing  ingrafted  ;  a  scion. 

In'grain'  (Tn'gran' ;  277),  a.  [Pref.  in-  in  -|-  grain 
kermes.  See  Engrain,  Grain.]  1.  Dyed  with  grain,  or 
kermes.     [06s.] 

2.  Dyed  before  manufacture,  —  said  of  the  material  of  a 
textile  fabric ;  hence,  in  general,  thoroughly  inwrought ; 
forming  an  essential  part  of  the  substance. 

Ingrain  carpet,  a  double  or  two-ply  carpet.  —  Triple  in- 
grain carpet,  a  three-ply  carpet. 

In'grain',  n.    An  ingrain  fabric,  as  a  carpet. 

In'grain'  (Tn'gran'  or  in-gran'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Ingrained  (-grand'  or  -grand')  -yp.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ingrain- 
ESG.]  [Written  also  engrain.]  1.  To  dye  with  or  in 
grain  or  kermes. 

2.  To  dye  in  the  grain,  or  before  manufacture. 

3.  To  work  into  the  natural  texture  or  into  the  men- 
tal or  moral  constitution  of ;  to  stain ;  to  saturate ;  to 
imbue ;  to  infix  deeply. 

Our  fields  ingrained  with  blood.  Daniel. 

Cruelty  and  jealousy  seem  to  be  ingrained  in  a  man  who  has 
these  vices  at  all.  Helps. 

In-giap'ple  (tn-grSp'p'l),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  seize;  to 
clutch ;  to  grapple.     [Ois.]  Drayton. 

In'grate'  (Tn'graf ;  277),  a.  [L.  ingratus.  See  IN- 
OHATEful.]    Ingrateful.     {Obs.  or  Poetic]  Bacon. 

In'grate',  n.    An  ungrateful  person.  Milton. 

In-grate'ful  (In-grat'ful),  a.    [L.  ingratus  ingrateful 
(pref.  in-  not  -|-  gratus  beloved,  dear,  grateful)  -\-  -ful  : 
cf.  F.  ingrat.     See  Grateful.]     1.  Ungrateful ;  thank- 
less; unappreciative.  Milton. 
He  proved  extremely  false  and  ingrateful  to  me.  Atterhury. 

2.  Unpleasing  to  the  sense ;  distasteful ;  offensive. 

He  gives  ...  no  ingrateful  food.  Milton. 

—  In-grate'lul-ly,  adv.  —  In-grate'lul-ness,  n. 

In'grate'ly  (In'grat'lJ?),  adv.    Ungratefully.     [06,5.] 

In-gra'tl-ate  (Tn-gra'shT-at),  V.  I.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 

obatiated  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ingratiating  (-5'- 

tlng).]     [Pref.  %n-  in  +  L.  gratia  favor.     See   Grace.] 

1.  To  introduce  or  commend  to  the  favor  of  another  ; 
to  bring  into  favor ;  to  insinuate ;  —  used  reflexively,  and 
followed  by  with  before  the  person  whose  favor  is  sought. 

Lysimachus  .  .  .  ingratiated  himself  both  with  Philip  and 
•"»(>"£•  Budgell. 

2.  To  recommend  ;  to  render  easy  or  agreeable  ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  to.     lObs.]  Dr.  J.  Scott. 

What  difficulty  would  it  [the  love  of  Christ]  not  ingratiate  to 
"%'  Hammond. 

In-gra'tl-ate,  v.  i.  To  gain  favor.  [iJ.1  Sir  W.  Temple. 

In-grat'1-tUde  (Tn-grSt'T-tiSd),  n.  [JP.  ingratitude,  L. 
ingrat liudo.    See  Inqbatk.]    Want  of  gratitude  ;  insen- 


sibiHty  to,  forgetfulness  of,  or  ill  return  for,  kindness  or 
favors  received  ;  unthankf ulness ;  ungratefulness. 

Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend.  Shak. 

Ingratitude  is  abhorred  both  by  God  and  man.  L'Estrange. 

In-grave' (in-grav'),  ?).  «.  To  engrave.  \_E.]  "Whose 
gleaming  rind  ingrav'n."  Tennyson. 

In-grave',  v.  t.  [Pref.  in- 'ui.-\- grave.  Cf.  Engrave.] 
To  bury.     [06s.]  _  Heywood. 

In-grav'i-date  (Tn-gravt-dat),  v.  t.  [L.  ingravidatus, 
p.  p.  of  ingravidare  to  impregnate.  See  1st  In-,  and 
Geavidated.]     To  impregnate.     [06s.]  Fuller. 

In-grav'i-da'tlon  (-da'shun),  n.  The  state  of  being 
pregnant  or  impregnated.     [06s.] 

In-great'  (in-graf),  v.  t.  To  make  great ;  to  enlarge  ; 
to  magnify.     [06s.j  Fotherby. 

In-gre'di-ence  (in-gre'dt-ens),  1  n.  [See  Ingredient.] 

In-gre'di-en-cy  (-dT-en-sy),  )  1.  Entrance ;  in- 
gress.    [06s.]  Sir  31.  Hale. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  an  ingredient  or  com- 
ponent part.  Boyle. 

In-gre'di-ent  (Tn-gre'di-ent),  n.  [F.  ingredient,  L. 
ingrediens,  -entis,  entering  into,  p.  pr.  of  ingredi,  p.  p. 
ingressus,  to  go  into,  to  enter  ;  pref.  in-  in  -{-  gradi  to 
walk,  go.  See  Grade.]  That  which  enters  into  a  com- 
poimd,  or  is  a  component  part  of  any  combination  or 
mixture  ;  an  element ;  a  constituent. 

By  way  of  analysis  we  may  proceedj  from  compounds  to  ra- 
gredients.  Str  I.  JS'ewton. 

Water  is  the  chief  tngredieMi  in  all  the  animal  fluids  and  sol- 
ids. Arbutlinot. 

In-gre'dl-ent,  a.  Entering  as,  or  forming,  an  ingre- 
dient or  component  part. 

Acts  where  no  sin  is  ingredient.        Jer.  Taylor. 

In'gress  (in'gres),  n.  [L.  ingressus,  fr.  ingredi.  See 
Ingredient.]  1.  The  act  of  entering ;  entrance ;  as,  the 
ingress  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

2.  Power  or  liberty  of  entrance  or  access  ;  means  of 
entering;  as,  all  ingress  was  prohibited. 

3.  (Astron. )  The  entrance  of  the  moon  into  the  shadow 
of  the  earth  in  eclipses,  the  sun's  entrance  into  a  sign,  etc. 

In-giess'  (in-gres'),  v.  i.     To  go  in ;  to  enter.     [R.] 

In-gres'slon  (in-grSsh'un),  n.  [L.  ingressio :  cf.  F. 
ingression.]    Act  of  entering  ;  entrance.    Sir  K.  Digby. 

In-grieve'  (iu-grev'),  v.  t.  To  render  more  grievous  ; 
to  aggravate.     [06s.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In-groove'  (tn-groov'),  v.  t.  To  groove  in  ;  to  join  in 
or  with  a  groove.  Tennyson. 

In-gross'  (in-gros'),  V.  t.    See  Engross. 

In'grow'ing  (in'gro'ing),  a.  Growing  or  appearing 
to  grow  into  some  other  substance. 

Ingrowing  nail,  one  whose  edges  are  becoming  imbedded 
in  the  adjacent  flesh. 

In'growtll'  (in'groth'),  n.  A  growth  or  development 
inward.  _  J.  LeConte. 

II  In'guen (in'gwSn), ra.  \Jj.inguen,inguinis.]  {Anat.) 
The  groin. 

In-guUt'y(Tn-gTlt'y),a.  Not  guilty.  [06s.]  Bp.Hall. 

In'gui-nal  (Tn'gwi-nal),  a.  [L.  inguinalis,  fr.  inguen, 
inguinis,  the  groin :  cf.  F.  inguinal.]  {Anat.  &  Med.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  inguen  or  groin ; 
as,  an  inguinal  canal  or  ligament ;  inguinal  hernia. 

Inguinal  ring.    See  Abdominal  ring,  under  Abdominal. 

In-gulf  (In-giilf'),  V.   t.     \imp.   &  p.  p.   Ingulfed 

(-gulff) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ingulfing.]     [Cf.   Engulf.] 

[Written  also  engulf.]    To  swallow  up  or  overwhelm  in, 

or  as  in,  a  gulf ;  to  cast  into  a  gulf.    See  Engulf. 

A  river  large  .  .  . 

Passed  underneath  ingulfed.  Milton. 

In-gulf'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  ingulfing,  or  the 
state  of  being  ingulfed. 

In-gnr'gl-tate  (lu-gfir'jT-tat),  v.  t.  [L.  ingurgitatus, 
p.  p.  of  ingurgitare  to  pour  in ;  pref.  in-  in  -{-  gurges 
whirlpool,  gulf.]  1.  To  swallow,  devour,  or  drink  greed- 
ily or  in  large  quantity  ;  to  guzzle.  Cleveland. 

2.  To  swallow  up,  as  in  a  guK.  Fotherby. 

In-gur'gl-tate,  v.  i.     To  guzzle ;  to  swill.        Burton. 

In-gur'gi-ta'tion  (-ta'shQn),  ra.  [li.  ingurgitatio  :  cf. 
F.  ingurgitation.]  The  act  of  swallowing  greedily  or 
immoderately  ;  that  which  is  so  swallowed.    E.  Darwin. 

He  drowned  his  stomach  and  senses  with  a  large  draught  and 
ingurgitation  of  wine.  Bacon. 

In-gust'a-Me  (Tn-gust'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  ingustabilis.  See 
Gustable.]     Tasteless ;  insipid.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-hab'Ue  (m-hSb'Il),  a.  [L.  inhabilis:  cf.  F.  in- 
habile.—Bee  In-  not,   and    Habile,   and   cf.    Unable.] 

1.  Not  apt  or  fit ;  unfit ;  not  convenient ;  inappro- 
priate;  unsuitable;  as, iiiAoMe matter.     [06s.] 

2.  UnskOled  ;  unready  ;  awkward  ;  incompetent ;  un- 
qualified ; —  said  of  persons.     [06s.]     See  Unaple. 

In'ha-bil'i-ty  (Tn'ha-bTl'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inhabilete, 
inhabilite.  See  Inability.]  Unsuitableuess ;  unaptness ; 
unfitness ;  inability.     [06s.]  Barrow. 

In-hab'lt  (Tn-hSb'Tt),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  iNHABrrED ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inhabiting.]  [OE.  enhabiten,  OP.  en- 
habiter,  L.  inhabiiare  ;  pref.  in-  in  -|-  habilure  to  dwell. 
See  Habit.]  To  live  or  dwell  in  ;  to  occupy,  as  a  place  of 
settled  residence ;  as,  wild  beasts  inhabit  the  forest ; 
men  inhabit  cities  and  houses. 

The  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhahiteth  eternity.  Is.  Ivii.  15. 
O.  who  would  iiiltabit 
This  bleak  world  alone  ?  Moore. 

In-hab'lt,  v.  i.     To  have   residence   in   a  place  ;    to 
dwell ;  to  live ;  to  abide.     [Archaic  or  Poetic]         Shak. 
They  say  wild  beasts  inliahif  lu-re.  }VaUcr. 

In-hab'lt-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  inhnbitabUis.  See  In- 
habit.]    Capable  of  being  inliabited  ;  habitable. 

Systems  of  inhaJntahh'  planets.  Lorle. 

In-hab'lt-a-ble,  a.  [L.  inhnbitabUis :  cf.  F.  inhabi- 
table. See  In-  not,  and  HAnrrABLE.]  Not  habitable ;  not 
suitable  to  be  inhabited.     [06s.] 

The  frozen  ridges  iif  the  Alps 

Or  other  ground  inhabitable.  Shak. 


In-hab'lt-ance  (m-hab'it-ans),  l  n.     l.  The  act  of  in- 
In-hab'it-an-cy  {-an-sf),  )       habiting,    or    the 

state  of  being  inhabited  ;  the  condition  of  an  inhabitant ; 

residence ;  occupancy. 
Ruins  yet  resting  in  the  wild  moors  testify  a  former  inhabit' 

ance.  (Jarew. 

2.  (Law)  The  state  of  having  legal  right  to  claim  the 
privileges  of  a  recognized  inhabitant ;  especially,  the 
right  to  support  in  case  of  poverty,  acquired  by  residence 
in  a  town ;  habitancy. 

In-hab'it-ant  (-ant),  n.  [L.  inhabitans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  inhabiiare.]  1.  One  who  dwells  or  resides  perma- 
nently in  a  place,  as  distinguished  from  a  transient  lodger 
or  visitor ;  as,  an  wihabitant  of  a  house,  a  town,  a  city, 
covmty,  or  state.  "Frail  2HAo6itoJi<s  of  earth."  Cowper. 

In  this  place,  they  report  that  they  saw  inhabitants  which  were 
very  fair  and  fat  people.  Abp.  Abbot. 

2.  (Law)  One  who  has  a  legal  settlement  in  a  town, 
city,  or  parish  ;  a  permanent  resident. 

In-hab'i-tate  (-I-tat),  v.  t.     To  inhabit.     [06s.] 
In-hab'i-ta'tion    (in-hSb'i-ta'shun),  n.      [L.  inhabi- 
tatio  a  dwelling.]     1.  The  act  of  inhabiting,  or  the  state 
of  being  inhabited  ;  indwelling. 

The  inhabitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Bp.  Pearson. 
-  2.  Abode;  place  of  dwelling ;  residence.  [Obs.]  Milton. 

3.  Population  ;  inhabitants.     [06s.]     Sir  T.  Brmone. 
The  beginning  of  nations  and  of  the  world's  inhabitation. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

In-hab'it-a-tlve-ness  (Tn-hSb'it-a-tiv-nes),  n.  {Phre- 
nol.)  A  tendency  or  propensity  to  permanent  residence 
in  a  place  or  abode ;  love  of  home  and  country. 

In-hab'it-ed,  a.    Uninhabited.    [06s.]       Brathwait. 

In-hab'it-er  (-er),  n.    An  inhabitant.     [P.]  Derham. 

In-hab'it-ive-ness  (-iv-n5s),  n.  (Phrenol.)  See  In- 
haeitativeness. 

What  the  phrenologists  call  inhabitiveness.      Lowell. 
-    In-hab'it-ress  (-rSs),  n.     A  female  inhabitant.     [R.] 

In-hal'ant  (in-hal'ant),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inhalant.]  Inhal- 
ing ;  used  for  inhaling. 

In-hal'ant  (in-hal'ant),  n.  An  apparatus  also  called 
an  inhaler  (which  see) ;  that  which  is  to  be  inhaled. 

In'ha-la'tion  (Tn'ha-la'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inhalation.] 
The  act  of  inhaling ;  also,  that  which  is  inhaled. 

In-hale'  (in-hal'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Inhaled  (-hald') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  ii.  Inhaling.]  [L.  inhalare  to  breathe 
upon  ;  pref.  in-  in  -|-  halare  to  breathe :  cf.  F.  inhaler, 
Cf.  Exhale.]  To  breathe  or  draw  into  the  lungs ;  to  in- 
spire ;  as,  to  inhale  air ;  —  opposed  to  exhale. 

Martin  was  walking  forth  to  inhale  the  fresh  breeze  of  the 
evening.  Arbuthnot. 

•    In-hal'ent  (-hal'ent),  a.    Used  for  inhaling  ;  as,  the 
inhalent  end  of  a  duct.  Dana. 

In-hal'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  inhales. 

2.  An  apparatus  for  inhaling  any  vapor  or  volatile  sub- 
stance, as  ether  or  chloroform,  for  medicinal  purposes. 

3.  A  contrivance  to  filter,  as  air,  in  order  to  protect 
the  lungs  from  inhaling  damp  or  cold  air,  noxious  gases, 
dust,  etc. ;  also,  the  respiratory  apparatus  for  divers. 

In-hance'  (lu-hans'),  v.  t.    See  Enhance. 

In'har-mon'ic  (in'har-mon'Ik),  I  a.      Not  harmonic , 

In'har-mon'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )    inharmonious ;  dis- 

cordant ;  dissonant. 

In'har-mo'ni-OUS  (-mo'ni-us),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -|- 
harmonious:  cf.  'E.inharmonieux.]  1.  Not  harmonious ; 
unmusical ;  discordant ;  dissonant. 

Sounds  inhartnonious  in  themselves  and  harsh.    Cowper. 

2.  Conflicting ;  jarring ;  not  in  harmony. 

In'har-mo'nl-OUS-ly,  adv.     Without  harmony. 

In'har-mo'ni-OUS-HeSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
harmonious ;  want  of  harmony ;  discord. 

The  inhannoniousness  of  a  verse.  A.  Tucker. 

In-har'mo-ny  (Tu-har'mo-ny),  71.     Want  of  harmony, 

In'haul'  (Tn'hal'),  In'haul'er  (ifn'hal'er),  Ji.  (Naut.) 
A  rope  used  to  draw  in  the  jib  boom,  or  flying  jib  boom. 

In-hearse'  (Tn-hers'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inhearsed 
(-hersf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inheaesing.]  To  put  in,  or  as 
in,  a  hearse  or  cofl3n.  Shak. 

In-here'  (Tn-her'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inhered 
(-herd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inhering.]  [L.  inhacrere ; 
pref.  in-  in  -|-  haerere  to  stick,  hang.  See  Hesitate.] 
To  be  inherent ;  to  stick  {in) ;  to  be  fixed  or  permanently 
incorporated  with  something ;  to  cleave  (to) ;  to  belong, 
as  attributes  or  qualities. 

They  do  but  inhere  in  the  subject  that  supports  them.    Digby. 

In-her'ence  (-her'ens), )  m.     [Gi.  F.  inherence.]    The 

In-her'en-oy  (-en-sy),  )  state  of  inhering ;  perma- 
nent existence  in  something ;  innateness ;  inseparable  and 
essential  connection.  Jer.  Taylor. 

In-her'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  inhaerens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  inhacrere:  cf.  F.  inherent.  See  Inhere.]  Perma- 
nently existing  in  something  ;  inseparably  attached  or 
connected  ;  naturally  pertaining  to  ;  innate ;  inalienable ; 
as,  polarity  is  an  inherent  quality  of  the  magnet ;  the  in- 
herent right  of  men  to  life,  liberty,  and  protection.  "  A 
most  inherent  baseness."  Shak. 

The  sore  disease  which  seems  inherent  in  civilization.    Southey. 

Syii Innate  ;  inborn ;  native  ^  natural ;  inbred  ;  in- 

wrouglit ;  inseparable ;  essential ;  indispensable. 

In-her'ent-ly,  adv.    By  inherence  ;  insepar.ably. 

Matter  hath  inlierenily  and  essentially  such  au  internal  en- 
ergy. Bentley. 

In-her'lt  (Tn-hEr'Tt),  v.  t.  [Jmp.  &  p.  p.  Inherited; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inheriting.]  [OE.  aiherite}i  to  inherit, 
to  give  a  heritage  to,  OF.  enheriier  to  appoint  as  an 
heir,  L.  inheredilarc  :  pref.  in-  in  -\-  hcrcditarc  to  in- 
lierit,  fr. /(Ofs  heir.  See  Heir.]  1.  (//nu')  To  take  by 
descent  from  an  ancestor ;  to  tiike  by  inheritiuice  ;  to 
take  as  heir  on  the  death  of  an  ancestor  or  other  person 
to  whoso  estate  one  succeeds ;  to  reooivo  as  a  right  ov 
title  descendible  bylaw  from  an  ancestor  at  his  decease; 
as,  the  heir  inherits  the  laud  or  real  estate  of  his  father ; 
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the  eldest  son  of  a  nobleman  inherits  his  father's  title  ; 
the  eldest  son  of  a  king  inherits  the  crown. 

2.  To  receive  or  take  by  birth  ;  to  have  by  nature  ;  to 
derive  or  acquire  from  ancestors,  as  mental  or  physical 
qualities ;  as,  he  inherits  a  strong  constitution,  a  tend- 
ency to  disease,  etc. 

Prince  Harry  is  valiant ;  for  the  cold  blood  he  did  naturally 
inherit  of  his  lather  he  hath  .  .  .  manured  .  .  .  with  good  Btore 
of  fertile  sherris.  S/ialc. 

3.  To  come  into  possession  of  ;  to  possess  ;  to  own  ;  to 
enjoy  as  a  possession. 

But  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.    Ps.  xxxvii.  11. 
To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree, 
And  never  alter  to  inherit  it.  Shak. 

4.  To  put  in  possession  of.     [i?.]  Shak. 
In-her'it  (In-her'It),  V.  i.     To  take  or  hold  a  posses- 
sion, property,  estate,  or  rights  by  inheritance. 

Thou  shall  not  inherit  in  our  father's  house.    Judg.  xi.  2. 

In-her'it-a-bll'1-ty  (-a-bTl'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  inheritable  or  descendible  to  heirs.  Jefferson. 

In-her'it-a-ble  (Tn-hgr'It-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of 
being  inherited ;  transmissible  or  descendible  ;  as,  an  in- 
heritable estate  or  title.  Blackstone. 

2.  Capable  of  being  transmitted  from  parent  to  child ; 
as,  inheritable  qualities  or  infirmities. 

3.  [Cf .  OF.  enheritable,  inheritable.']  Capable  of  tak- 
ing by  inheritance,  or  of  receiving  by  descent ;  capable 
of  succeeding  to,  as  an  heir. 

By  attainder  .  .  .  the  blood  of  the  person  attainted  is  so  cor- 
nipted  as  to  be  rendered  no  longer  inheritable.  Blackstone. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  the  king  is  also  alone  inheritable  to  the 
crown  on  failure  of  issue  male.  Blackstone. 

Inheritable  blood,  blood  or  relationship  by  which  a  per- 
son becomes  qualified  to  be  an  heir,  or  to  transmit  posses- 
sions by  inheritance. 

In-her'it-a-bly,  adv.     By  inheritance.  Sherwood. 

In-her'it-ance    (-ens),    n.      [Cf.    OF.    enheritance.} 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  inheriting ;  as,  the  inheritance  of 
an  estate  ;  the  inheritance  of  mental  or  physical  qualities. 

2.  That  which  is  or  may  be  inherited ;  that  which  is 
derived  by  an  heir  from  an  ancestor  or  other  person  ;  a 
heritage ;  a  possession  which  passes  by  descent. 

When  tlie  man  dies,  let  the  inheritance 

Descend  unto  the  daughter.  Shak. 

3.  A  permanent  or  valuable  possession  or  blessing,  esp. 
one  received  by  gift  or  without  purchase ;  a  benefaction. 

To  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled,  and  that 
fadeth  not  away.  1  Fet.  i.  4. 

4.  Possession ;  ownership  ;  acquisition.  "  The  inherit- 
ance of  their  loves."  Shak. 

To  Tou  th'  inheritance  belongs  bv  right 
Of  brother's  praise  ;  to  you  eke   longs  his  love.    Spenser. 
B.  {Biol.)  Transmission  and  reception  by  animal  or 
plant  generation. 

6.  {Law)  A  perpetual  or  continuing  right  which  a 
man  and  his  heirs  have  to  an  estate  ;  an  estate  which  a 
.  man  has  by  descent  as  heir  to  another,  or  which  he  may 
1  transmit  to  another  as  his  heir ;  an  estate  derived  from 
^an  ancestor  to  an  heir  in  course  of  law.  Blackstone. 

^W°  The  word  inheritance  (used  simply)  is  mostly  con- 
flried  to  the  title  to  land  and  tenements  by  descent. 

Mozley  &  W. 

Men  are  not  proprietors  of  what  they  have,  merely  for  them- 

»elves  :  their  children  have  a  title  to  part  of  it  which  comes  to 

be  wholly  theirs  when  death  has  put  an  end  to  their  parents'  use 

of  it ;  and  this  we  call  inheritance.  Locke. 

In-her'lt-or  (-er),  n.     One  who  inherits ;  an  heir. 

Born  inheritors  of  the  dignity.  Milton. 

In-her'lt-ress  (-rSs),  n.     An  heiress.  Milman. 

In-her'lt-rls  (-rTks),  n.     Same  as  Inhekitkess.   Shak. 
In-herse'  (in-hers'),  v.  t.     \_Obs.']    See  Inheaese. 
In-he'slon  (in-he'zhiin),  n.    [L.  inhaesio.    See  In- 
here.]  The  state  of  existing,  or  being  inherent,  in  some- 
thing ;  inherence.  A.  Baxter. 
Constant  inhesion  and  habitual  abode.  South. 
In'hl-a'tion   (in'ht-a'shun),  n.     [L.  inhiatio,  fr.  inhi- 
are  to  gape  ;  pref.  in^  in  -|-  hiare  to  gape.]     A  gaping 
after;  eager  desire;  craving.     [i2.]                     Bp.  Hall. 
In-hib'lt  (in-hib'it),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inhibited  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inhibiting.]     [L.  inhibitus,  p.  p.  of  inhi- 
iere  ;  pref.  in-  in+  habere  to  have,  hold.     See  Habit.] 

1.  To  check  ;  to  hold  back ;  to  restrain  ;  to  hinder. 
Their  motions  also  are  excited  or  inhibited  ...  by  the  objects 

without  them.  Bentley. 

2.  To  forbid ;  to  prohibit ;  to  interdict. 

All  men  were  inhibited,  by  proclamation,  at  the  dissolution, 

80  much  as  to  mention  a  Parliament.  Clarendon. 

Burial  may  not  be  inhibited  or  denied  to  any  one.   AijUjfe. 

In'hl-bi'tlon  (Tn'hT-btsh'iin),  n.  [L.  inhibitio:  cf.  P. 
inhibition.']  1.  The  act  of  inhibiting,  or  the  state  of 
being  inhibited  ;  restraint ;  prohibition ;  embargo. 

2.  {Physiol.)  A  stopping  or  checking  of  an  already 
present  action ;  a  restraining  of  the  function  of  an  organ, 
or  an  agent,  as  a  digestive  fluid  or  ferment,  etc.  ;  as,  the 
inhibition  of  the  respiratory  center  by  the  pneumogas- 
trio  nerve  ;  the  inhibition  of  reflexes,  etc. 

3.  {Law)  A  writ  from  a  higher  court  forbidding  an 
inferior  judge  from  further  proceedings  in  a  cause  before 
him;  esp.,  a  writ  issuing  from  a  higher  ecclesiastical 
court  to  an  inferior  one,  on  appeal.  Cowell. 

In-hib'i-tor  (Tn-hTb'i-t5r),  n.  [NL.]  That  which 
causes  inhibitory  action  ;  esp. ,  an  inhibitory  nerve. 

In-hib'i-tO-ry   (-to-ry),   a.     [LL.  inhibitorius :  cf.  F. 
inhibiloire.]  _  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  producing,  inhibi- 
tion ;  consisting  in  inhibition ;  tending  or  serving  to  in- 
/  hibit ;  prohibitory ;  as,  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  on  the  respiratory  center. 

I  would  not  have  you  consider  these  criticisms  as  inhibitori/. 

Lamb. 

Inhibitory  nerves  (Physiol.).,  those  nerves  which  mod- 
ify, inhibit,  or  suppress  a  motor  or  secretory  act  already 
in  progress. 

In-hlb'l-tO-ry-mo'tor    (-mo'ter),    a.      {Physiol.)    A 


term  applied  to  certain  nerve  centers  which  govern  or 
restrain  subsidiary  centers,  from  which  motor  impres- 
sions issue.  McKendrick. 

In-hlve'  (in-hiv'),  V.  t.     To  place  in  a  hive  ;  to  hive. 

In-hOld'  (in-hold'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Inheld  (-hgld') ; 
p. pr,  &  vb.  n.  INHOLDIKQ.]  To  have  inherent;  to  con- 
tain in  itself ;  to  possess.     \_Obs.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

In-hold'er,  n.  _An  inhabitant.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

In-hOOp'  (in-hoop'  or  -hdop'),  v.  t.  To  inclose  in  a 
hoop,  or  as  in  a  lioop.     [P.]  Shak. 

lu-hOS'pi-ta-ble  (In-hos'pT-ta-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-\-  hospitable :  cf.  L.  inhospitalis.]  1.  Not  hospitable ; 
not  disposed  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers  or  guests ; 
as,  an  inhospitable  person  or  people. 

Have  you  no  touch  of  pity,  that  the  poor 

Stand  starved  at  your  inhospitable  door  ?       Cowper. 

2.  Affording  no  shelter  or  sustenance  ;  barren  ;  desert ; 
bleak;  cheerless;  wild.     '^ Inhospitable  wastes."  Blair. 

— In-h03'pl-ta-ble-ness,  «.— In-hos'pi-ta-bly,  adv. 

In-hOS'pi-tal'1-ty  (-tal'I-ty),  n.  [L.  inhospitalitas  : 
cf.  F.  inhospitalite.  See  In-  not,  and  Hospitality.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inhospitable ;  inhospitableness ; 
lack  of  hospitality.  Bp.  Hall. 

In-ba'man  (in-hii'man),  a.  [L.  inhumanus :  cf.  F. 
inhumain.  See  In-  not,  and  Hcman.]  1.  Destitute  of 
the  kindness  and  tenderness  that  belong  to  a  human  be- 
ing ;  cruel ;  barbarous ;  savage  ;  unfeeling ;  as,  an  inhu- 
man person  or  people. 

2.  Characterized  by,  or  attended  with,  cruelty ;  as,  an 
inhutnan  act  or  punishment. 

Syn.  —  Cruel ;  unfeeling ;  pitiless  ;  merciless  ;  savage  ; 
barbarous  ;  brutal  ;  ferocious  ;  ruthless ;  fiendish. 

In'hu-man'1-ty  (in'hlJ-mSn'i-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Inhumani- 
ties (-tiz).     [Jj.  inhumaniias:  ci.'S.  inhumanite.]    The 
quality  or  state  of  being  inhuman ;  cruelty  ;  barbarity. 
Man's  inhumanitt!  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn.  Burns. 

In-hu'man-ly  (Tn-lm'man-ly),  adv.  In  an  inhuman 
manner ;  cruelly  ;  barbarously. 

In-hU'mate  (In-hii'mat),  v.  i.  [L.  inhumaius,  p.  p. 
of  inhumare  to  inhume ;  pref.  in-  in  -1-  humare  to  cover 
with  earth.  See  Humation,  and  cf.  Inhume.]  To  in- 
hume ;  to  bury  ;  to  inter.  Hedge. 

In'hU-ina'tion  (Tn'hii-ma'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inhuma- 
tion.]    1.  The  act  of  inhuming  or  tiurying ;  interment. 

2.  {Old  Chem.)  The  act  of  burying  vessels  in  warm 
earth  in  order  to  expose  their  contents  to  a  steady  mod- 
erate heat ;  the  state  of  being  thus  exposed. 

3.  {Med.)  Arenation. 

In-home'  (in-hiim'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inhumed 
(-humd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inhuming.]  [Of.  F.  inhumer. 
See  Inhumate.]  1.  To  deposit,  as  a  dead  body,  in  the 
earth ;  to  bury ;  to  inter. 

Weeping  they  bear  the  mangled  heaps  of  slain, 
Inhume  the  natives  in  their  native  plain.  Pope. 

2.  To  bury  or  place  in  warm  earth  for  chemical  or 
medicinal  purposes. 

II  In'i-a  (in'I-a),  n.  {Zool.)  A  South  American  fresh- 
water dolphin  {Inia  Boliviensis).  It  is  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  and  has  a  hairy  snout. 

In'l-al  (Tn'i-al),  a.     (Anal.)  Pertaining  to  the  inion. 

In'lm-ag'1-na-ble  (In'im-aj'i-na-b'l),  a.  Unimagina- 
ble ;  inconceivable.     \_R.]  Bp.  Pearson. 

In-lm'1-cal  (in-iml-kal ;  277),  a.  [L.  inimicalis,  fr. 
inimicus  unfriendly,  hostile  ;  pref.  in-  not  -|-  amicus 
friendly.  See  Amity.]  1.  Having  the  disposition  or 
temper  of  an  enemy  ;  unfriendly  ;  unfavorable ;  —  chiefly 
applied  to  private,  as  hostile  is  to  public,  enmity. 

2.  Opposed  in  tendency,  influence,  or  effects ;  antag- 
onistic ;  inconsistent ;  incompatible  ;  adverse ;  repugnant. 

We  are  at  war  -with  a  system,  which,  by  its  essence,  is  inimical 
to  all  other  governments.  Burke. 

In-Im'l-cal'i-ty  (-kai'i-tj),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  inimical  or  hostile  ;  hostility ;  unfriendliness.    [P.] 

In-Im'l-cal-ly  (-kal-ly),  adv.    In  an  inimical  manner. 

In-im'l-ci'tiOUS  (-sish'fis),  a.  [L.  inimiciHa  enmity. 
See  Inimical.]    Inimical ;  uiifriendly.     [P.]        Sterne. 

In-lm'l-COUS  (in-im'i-kus),  a.  [L.  inimicus.]  Inim- 
ical ;  hurtful.     [Obs.]  Evelyn. 

In-im'i-ta-bU'i-ty  (-ta-bTlT-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  inimitable ;  inimitableness.  Norris. 

In-im'i-ta-ble  (In-im'T-ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  inimitabilis : 
cf.  F.  inimitable.  See  In-  not,  and  Imitable.]  Not  ca- 
pable of  being  imitated,  copied,  or  counterfeited  ;  beyond 
imitation  ;  surpassingly  excellent ;  matchless ;  unrivaled  ; 
exceptional ;  unique  ;  as,  an  inimitable  style  ;  inimitable 
eloquence.     "Inimitable  force."  Dryden. 

Performing  such  inimitable  feats.  Cowper. 

—  In-im'I-ta-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-lm'i-ta-bly,  adv. 

II  In'i-on  (Tn'i-on),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Iviov  the  back  of 
the  head.]  {Anat.)  The  external  occipital  protuberance 
of  the  skull. 

In-lq'ui-tOUS  (in-Tk'wT-tiSs),  a.  [From  Iniquity.] 
Characterized  by  iniquity  ;  unjust ;  wicked  ;  as,  an  iniq- 
uitoxis  bargain ;  an  iniquitmia  proceeding. 

Demagogiies  .  .  .  bribed  to  this  inigH^Voits  service.      Burke. 

Syn.  — Wicked;  %vT0ng;  unjust;  unrighteous;  nefari- 
ous ;  criminal.— Iniquitous,  Wicked,  Nefaeious.  Wicked 
is  the  generic  term.  Iniquitous  is  stronger,  denoting  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  others,  usually  by  fraud  or  cir- 
cumvention. Nefarioits  is  still  stronger,  implying  a 
breach  of  the  most  sacred  obligations,  and  points  more 
directly  to  the  intrinsic  badness  of  the  deed. 

In-iq,'ui-tOllS-ly,  adv.  In  an  iniquitous  manner  ;  un- 
justly ;  wickedly.  Burke. 

In-iq'ui-ty  (-ti^),  n.  ;  pi.  Iniquities  (-tiz).  [OB.  in- 
iquitee,  F.  iniquite,  L.  iniquitas,  inequality,  unfairness, 
injustice.  See  Iniquous.]  1.  Absence  of,  or  deviation 
from,  just  dealing ;  want  of  rectitude  or  uprightness ; 
gross  injustice ;  unrighteousness ;  wickedness ;  as,  the 
iniquity  of  bribery ;  the  iniquity  of  an  unjust  judge. 
Till  the  world  from  his  perfection  fell 
Into  all  filth  and  foul  iniquity.  Spenser. 


2.  An  iniquitous  act  or  thing  ;  a  deed  of  injustice  or 
unrighteousness ;  a  sin ;  a  crime.  Milton. 

Your  iniquities  have  separated  between  you  and  your  God. 

Is.  lix.  2. 

3.  A  character  or  personification  in  the  old  English 
moralities,  or  moral  dramas,  having  the  name  sometimes 
of  one  vice  and  sometimes  of  another.     See  Vice. 

Acts  old  Iniquity,  and  in  the  fit 

Of  miming  gets  the  opinion  of  a  wit.       B.  Jonson. 

In-i'quous  (In-i'kwiis),  a.  [L.  iniquits  ;  pref.  in-  not 
-[-uequus.  See  Equal.]  Iniquitous.  [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Broione. 

In-ir'ri-ta-ble  (Tu-Tr'iT-ta-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -}- 
irritable  :  cf.  F.  inirritable.]  Not  irritable ;  esp.  {Phys- 
iol.), incapable  of  being  stimulated  to  action,  as  a  mus- 
cle. —  In-ir'ri-ta-bU'i-ty  (-bil'i-ty),  n. 

In-Ir'rl-ta-tive  (-ta-tiv),  a.  Not  accompanied  with 
excitement ;  as,  an  inirritalive  fever.  £.  Barwin. 

In-lsle'  (Tn-il'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Enisled.]  To  form  into 
an  island  ;  to  surround.     [Obs.]  Drayton. 

In-i'tial  (Tn-Tsh'al),  a.  [L.  initialis,  from  initium  a 
going  in,  entrance,  beginning,  fr.  inire  to  go  into,  to  en- 
ter, begin  ;  pref.  in-  in  -f  ire  to  go  :  cf.  F.  initial.  See 
Issue,  and  cf.  Commence.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
beginning  ;  marking  the  commencement  ;  incipient ; 
commencing ;  as,  the  initial  symptoms  of  a  disease. 

2.  Placed  at  the  beginning ;  standing  at  the  head,  as 
of  a  list  or  series ;  as,  the  initial  letters  of  a  name. 

In-i'lial,  n.     The  first  letter  of  a  word  or  a  name. 

In-1'tlal,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Initialed  (-shald) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Initialing.]  To  put  an  initial  to  ;  to  mark  with 
an  initial  or  initials.     [P.] 

In-i'tial-ly,  adv.  In  an  initial  or  incipient  manner  or 
degree  ;  at  the  beginning.  Barrow. 

In-i'ti-ate  (Tn-Tsh'I-at),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Initiated 
(-a'tgd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Initiating  (-a'tlng).]  [L.  ini- 
tiatus,  p.  p.  of  initiare  to  begin,  fr.  initium  beginning. 
See  Initial.]  1.  To  introduce  by  a  first  act ;  to  make  a 
beginning  with  ;  to  set  afoot ;  to  originate ;  to  commence ; 
to  begin  or  enter  upon. 

How  are  changes  of  this  sort  to  be  initiated  f    T.  Taylor. 

2.  To  acquaint  with  the  beginnings  ;  to  instruct  in  the 
rudiments  or  principles  ;  to  introduce. 

Providence  would  only  initiate  mankind  into  the  useful 
knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest  to  employ  our  in- 
dustry. Dr.  11.  More. 

To  initiate  his  pupil  into  any  part  of  learning,  an  ordinary  skill 
in  the  governor  is  enough.  Locke, 

3.  To  introduce  into  a  society  or  organization  ;  to  con- 
fer membership  on ;  especially,  to  admit  to  a  secret  order 
with  mysterious  rites  or  ceremonies. 

The  Athenians  believed  that  he  who  was  initiated  and  in- 
structed in  the  mysteries  would  obtain  celestial  honor  after 
death.  Bp.  Warburton, 

He  was  initiated  into  half  a  dozen  clubs  before  he  was  one 
and  twenty.  Spectator. 

In-1'tl-ate,  v.  i.  To  do  the  first  act ;  to  perform  the 
first  rite ;  to  take  the  initiative.     [P.]  Pope. 

In-1'tl-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  initiatus,  p.  p.]  1.  Unprac- 
ticed  ;  untried ;  new.  [06*.]  "  The  initiate  fear  that 
wants  hard  use."  Shak. 

2.  Begun ;  commenced ;  introduced  to,  or  instructed 
in,  the  rudiments ;  newly  admitted. 

To  rise  in  science  as  in  bliss, 
Initiate  in  the  secrets  of  the  skies.  Younff. 

Initiate  tenant  by  courtesy  (Law),  said  of  a  husband  who 
becomes  such  in  his  wife's  estate  of  inheritance  by  the 
birth  of  a  child,  but  whose  estate  is  not  consummated  till 
the  death  of  the  wife.  Mozley  &  W. 

In-1'tl-ate,  n.    One  who  is,  or  is  to  be,  initiated. 

In-l'ti-a'tlon  (in-Tsh'I-a'shtIn),  re.  [L.  initiatio  :  cf. 
F.  initiation.]  1.  The  act  of  initiating,  or  the  process  of 
being  initiated  or  introduced ;  as,  initiation  into  a  society, 
into  business,  literature,  etc.  "  The  initiation  of  courses 
of  events."  Pope. 

2.  The  form  or  ceremony  by  which  a  person  is  intro- 
duced into  any  society ;  mode  of  entrance  into  an  organ- 
ized body ;  especially,  the  rite  of  admission  into  a  secret 
society  or  order. 

Silence  is  the  first  thing  that  is  taught  us  at  our  initiation  into 
sacred  mysteries.  Broonie. 

In-1'tl-a-tive  (tn-Tsh't-a-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  initiatif.'] 
Serving  to  initiate  ;  inceptive ;  initiatory ;  introductory ; 
preliminary. 

In-i'ti-a-tive,  n.  [Cf .  F.  initiative.'^  1.  An  introductory 
step  or  movement ;  an  act  which  originates  or  begins. 
The  undeveloped  initiatives  of  good  things  to  come.  7.  Taylor. 

2.  The  right  or  power  to  introduce  a  new  niensure  or 
course  of  action,  as  in  legislation  ;  as,  the  initiative  in  re- 
spect to  revenue  bills  is  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
One  who  initiates. 
Suitable  for  an  intro- 
duction or  beginning ;  introductory ;  prefatory  ;  as,  an 
initiatory  step.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Tending  or  serving  to  initiate ;  introducing  by  in» 
struction,  or  by  the  Use  and  application  of  symbols  or 
ceremonies;  elementary;  rudimentary. 

Some  initiatory  treatises  in  the  law.  Herbert. 

Two  initiatory  rites  of  the  same  general  import  can  not  exist 
together.  J.  M.  Mason. 

In-i'tl-a-tO-ry,  n.    An  introductory  act  or  rite.     [P.] 

In-i'tion  (in-Tsh'Qn),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  inilion.  See  Ini- 
tial.]    Initiation  ;  beginning.     [Obs.]  Sir  P.  Naunlon. 

In-ject'  (in-jekf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Injected  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Injecting.]  [L.  injectus,  p.  p.  of  inicere, 
injicere,  to  throw  in  ;  pref.  in-  in  -|-  jacere  to  throw :  cf. 
'P.  injecter.  See  Jet  a  shooting  forth.]  1.  To  thro w  in  : 
to  dart  in ;  to  force  in  ;  as,  to  inject  cold  water  into  a 
condenser ;  to  inject  a  medicinal  liquid  into  a  cavity  of 
the  body ;  to  inject  morphine  with  a  hypodermic  syringe. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  throw  in ;  to  offer ;  to  propose ;  to  instill. 
Ciesar  also,  then  hatching  tyranny,  injected  the  same  scrupu- 
lous demurs.  Milton. 

3.  To  cast  or  throw ;  —  with  on. 

Pope. 


In-1'ti-a'to*  (-a'ter),  71.     [L.] 
In-i'ti-a-to-ry  (-a-to-rj),  a.    X. 


[P.] 

And  mound  iTtject  on  mound. 


ale,   senate,   c&re,    &m,    arm,    ask,   final,    ^ ;    eve,    event,    dnd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   £11 ;    old,    dbey7   drb,    ddd ; 
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4.  (Anat.)  To  fill  (a  vessel,  cavity,  or  tissue)  with  a 
fluid  or  other  substance  ;  as,  to  inject  the  blood  vessels. 

bl-)ec'tlon  (In-jSk'shiiii),  n.  [L.  injectio :  cf.  F.  in- 
jection.'^ 1.  The  act  of  injecting  or  throwing  in ;  —  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  forcible  throwmg  in  of  a  liquid, 
or  aeriform  body,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  pump,  etc. 

2.  That  which  ia  injected ;  especially,  a  liquid  medi- 
cine thrown  into  a  cavity  of  the  body  by  a  syringe  or 
pipe ;  a  clyster  ;  an  enema.  Mayne. 

3.  {Anat.)  (a)  The  act  or  process  of  filling  vessels, 
cavities,  or  tissues  with  a  fluid  or  other  substance,  (i)  A 
specimen  prepared  by  injection. 

4.  (Steam  Eng.)  (a)  The  act  of  throwing  cold  water 
into  a  condenser  to  produce  a  vacuum.  (6)  The  cold 
water  thrown  into  a  condenser. 

Injection  cock,  or  Injection  valve  {Steam  Eng.),  the  cock 
or  valve  through  which  cold  water  is  admitted  into  a  con- 
denser. —  Injection  condenser.  See  under  Condensee.  — 
Injection  pipe,  the  pipe  through  which  cold  water  is 
thrown  into  the  condenser  of  a  steam  engine. 

In-ject'or  (Tn-jgkfer),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
injects. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  contrivance  for  forcing  feed  water  Into 
a  steam  boiler  by  the  direct  action  of  the  steam  upon  the 
water.  The  water  is  driven  into  the  boiler  by  the  im- 
pulse of  a  jet  of  the  steam  which  becomes  condensed  as 
«oou  as  it  strikes  the  stream  of  cold  water  it  impels ;  — 
also  called  Giffard's  injector,  from  the  inventor. 

In-]el'ly  (lu-jgl'lj),  v.  t.    To  place  in  jelly.     [iJ.] 

In-joln'  (in-join'),  v.  t.     [06.S.]     See  Enjoin. 

In-]Olnt'  (in-jomf),  V.  i.  [Pref.  in-  in  -\- joint.']  To 
join;  to  unite.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

In-jOlnt',  V.  t.  [Pref.  «'n-  not  -\-joint.'\  To  disjoint ; 
to  separate.     [0J«.]  Holland. 

In'ju-cun'di-ty  (in'jiS-kiin'dl-ti^),  m.  \\j.  injucundi- 
tas.  See  In-  not,  and  JoctrND.]  Unpleasantness ;  disa- 
greeableness.     [06iJ     _  Cockeram. 

In-ju'dl-ca-ble  (ni-ju'dT-ka-b'l),  a.  Not  cognizable 
by  a  judge.     [06i.]  Bailey. 

In'Ju-di'clal  (ih'jlS-dish'al),  a.  Not  according  to  the 
lorms  of  law ;  not  judicial.     [iJ.] 

In'Ju-dl'cions  (-dtsh'Ss),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -\-JH- 
■dicious :  cf.  F.  injudicieux.]  1.  Not  judicious ;  wanting 
in  sound  judgment ;  undiscerning ;  indiscreet ;  unwise  ; 
as,  an  injudicious  adviser. 

An  injudicious  biographer  who  undertook  to  be  his  editor  and 
the  protector  of  his  memory.  A.  Murphy. 

2.  Not  according  to  sound  judgment  or  discretion  ; 
unwise  ;  as,  an  injudicious  measure. 

Syn.  —  Indiscreet ;  inconsiderate ;  undiscerning ;  incau- 
tious ;  unwise  ;  rash ;  hasty ;  imprudent. 

In'ju-di'cious-ly,  adv.     In  an  injudicious  manner. 

In'ju-di'ciOUS-neSS,  n.  The  quality  of  being  inju- 
dicious; want  of  sound  judgment;  indiscretion.  Whitlock. 

In-junc'tion  (in-jtink'shiin),  n.  [L.  injunctio,  fr.  in- 
jungere,  injuncium,  to  join  into,  to  enjom.  See  Enjoin.] 

1.  The  act  of  enjoining ;  the  act  of  directing,  com- 
manding, or  prohibiting. 

2.  That  which  is  enjoined  ;  an  order ;  a  mandate ;  a 
decree  ;  a  command  ;  a  precept ;  a  direction. 

For  still  they  knew,  and  ought  to  have  still  remembered. 
The  high  injxtnction^  not  to  taste  that  fruit.  Milton. 

Necessary  as  the  injunctions  of  lawful  authority.     South. 

3.  {Law)  A  writ  or  process,  granted  by  a  court  of 
equity,  and,  in  some  cases,  under  statutes,  by  a  court  of 
law,  whereby  a  party  is  required  to  do  or  to  refrain  from 
doing  certain  acts,  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  writ. 

11^°°  It  is  more  generally  used  as  a  preventive  than  as 
a  restorative  process,  although  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  former.  Wharton.    Daniell.    Story. 

In'jnre  (Tn'jiir ;  135),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Injttbed 
(-jiird) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Injuring.]  [L.  injuriari,  fr. 
injuria  injury,  perh.  through  F.  injurier  to  insult,  in 
OF.  also,  to  injure  ;  or  perhaps  fr.  E.  injury,  or  F.  in- 
jure injury.  See  Injuky.]  To  do  harm  to;  to  impair 
the  excellence  and  value  of ;  to  hurt ;  to  damage  ;  —  used 
in  a  variety  of  senses ;  as :  (a)  To  hurt  or  wound,  as  the 
person ;  to  impair  soundness,  as  of  health.  (6)  To  dam- 
age or  lessen  the  value  of,  as  goods  or  estate,  (e)  To 
slander,  tarnish,  or  impair,  as  reputation  or  character, 
(d)  To  impair  or  diminish,  as  happiness  or  virtue,  (e)  To 
give  pain  to,  as  the  sensibilities  or  the  feelings ;  to  grieve ; 
to  annoy.     (/)  To  impair,  as  the  intellect  or  mind. 

When  have  I  injured  thee  ?  when  done  thee  wrong  ?    Shak. 
Syn.  —  To  damage;  raar;  spoil;  harm;  sully;  wrong; 
maltreat ;  abuse ;  msult ;  affront ;  dishonor. 

In'lUT-er  (-jiJr-er^,  n.     One  who  injures  or  wrongs. 
II  In-ju'rl-a  (in-ju'ri-a),  n. ;  pi.  iNJURiiE   (-e).     [L.] 
{Law)  Injury ;  invasion  of  another's  rights. 

In-]U'rl-OUS  {-vls),  a.  [L.  injuriosus,  injurius :  cf. 
F.  injurieux.  See  iNjtrST.]  1.  Not  just;  wrongful; 
iniquitous;  culpable.     [Ofe.]  Milton. 

Till  the  injurious  Roiiuin  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free.  Sliak. 

2.  Causing  injury  or  harm  ;  hurful ;  harmful ;  detri- 
mental ;  mischievous  ;  as,  acts  injurious  to  health,  credit, 
reputation,  property,  etc. 

Without  being  injurious  to  the  memory  of  our  English 
Pindar.  Dnjden. 

Syn.— Harmful;  hurtful;  pernicious;  mischievous; 
baneful ;  deleterious ;  noxious  ;  ruinous ;  detrimental. 

In-Ju'rl-OUS-ly,  adv.  In  an  injurious  or  hurtful  man- 
ner ;  wrongfully  ;  hurtfully ;  mischievously. 

In-JU'rl-OUS-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  injurious 
or  Imrtf  ul ;  harmf  ulness  ;  injury. 

In'Ju-ry  (in'ju-rj),  n.;  pi.  Injuhies  (-riz).  [OE. 
iniurie,  L.  injuria,  fr.  injurius  injurious,  wrongful,  un- 
just ;  pref.  in-  not  -\-  jus,  juris,  right,  law,  justice  :  cf. 
F.  injure.  See  Jdst,  c]  Any  damage  or  hurt  done  to 
a  person  or  thing  ;  detriment  to,  or  violation  of,  tlie  per- 
son, character,  feelings,  riglits,  property,  or  interests  of 
»n  individual;  that  which  injures,  or  occasions  wro.ig, 


loss,  damage,  or  detriment ;  harm  ;  hurt ;  loss ;  mischief ; 
wrong  ;  evil ;  as,  his  health  was  impaired  by  a  severe  in- 
jury ;  slander  is  an  injury  to  the  character. 

For  lie  that  doeth  injury  shall  receive  that  that  he  did  evil. 

Ifi/di/XCoi.  iii.  25). 

Many  times  we  do  injury  to  a  cause  by  dwelling  on  trifling 
arguments.  /.  Watts. 

Riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  towers, 
And  injury  and  outrage.  Milton. 

11^°"  Injury  in  morals  and  jurisprudence  is  the  inten- 
tional doing  of  wrong.  Fleming. 

Syn.  —  Harm ;  hurt ;  damage  ;  loss ;  impairment ;  det- 
riment ;  wrong ;  evil ;  mjustice. 

In-jUS'tice  (Tn-jiis'tTs),  n.  [F.  injustice,  L.  injustitia. 
See  In-  not,  and  Justice,  and  cf.  Unjust.]  1.  Want  of 
justice  and  equity ;  violation  of  the  rights  of  another  or 
others  ;  iniquity ;  wrong  ;  luifairness ;  imposition. 

If  this  people  [the  Athenians]  resembled  Nero  in  their  extrava- 
gance, much  more  did  they  resemble  and  even  exceed  him  in 
CT\iQ\ty  o.niX  injustice.  Jiurke. 

2.  An  unjust  act  or  deed  ;  a  sin  ;  a  crime  ;  a  wrong. 

Cunning  men  can  be  guilty  of  a  thousand  injustices  without 
being  discovered,  or  at  least  without  being  punished.  Swift. 

Ink  (ink),  n.  {Mach.)  The  step,  or  socket,  in  which 
the  lower  end  of  a  millstone  spindle  rmis. 

Ink,  n.  [OE.  enke,  inke,  OF.  enque,  F.  encre,  L.  en- 
caustum  the  purple  red  ink  with  which  the  Roman  em- 
perors signed  their  edicts,  Gr.  eyKavcTTOv,  fr.  eyKavaros 
burut  in,  encaustic,  fr.  eyxaieiv  to  burn  in.  See  En- 
caustic, Caustic]  1.  A  fluid,  or  a  viscous  material  or 
preparation  of  various  kinds  (commonly  black  or  col- 
ored), used  in  writing  or  printing. 

Make  there  a  prick  with  ink.  Chaucer. 

Deformed  monsters,  foul  and  black  as  ink.     Spenser. 

2.  A  pigment.    See  India  ink,  under  India. 

11^°"  Ordinarily,  black  ink  is  made  from  nutgalls  and  a 
solution  of  some  salt  of  iron,  and  consists  essentially  of  a 
tannate  or  gallate  of  iron  ;  sometimes  indigo  sulphate,  or 
other  coloring  matter,  is  added.  Other  black  inks  contain 
potassium  cliromate,  and  extract  of  logwood,  salts  of 
vanadium,  etc.  Blue  ink  is  usually  a  solution  of  Prussian 
blue.  Red  ink  was  formerly  made  from  carmine  (cochi- 
neal), BrazU  wood,  etc.,  but  potassium  eosin  is  now  used. 
Also  red,  blue,  violet,  and  yeUow  inks  are  largely  made 
from  aniline  dyes.  Indelible  ink  is  usually  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate,  but  carbon  in  the  form  of  lamp- 
black or  India  ink,  salts  of  molybdenum,  vanadium,  etc., 
are  also  used.  Sympathetic  inks  may  be  made  of  milk, 
salts  of  cobalt,  etc.    See  Sympathetic  ink  (below). 

Copying  Ink,  a  peculiar  ink  used  for  writings  of  which 
copies  by  imnression  are  tdbe  taken. — Ink  bag  (Zo'dl.), 
an  ink  sac.  —Ink  berry.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  shrub  of  the  Holly 
family  (Ilex  glabra),  found  in  sandy  grounds  along  the 
coast  from  New  England  to  Florida,  and  producing  a 
small  black  berry.  (6)  The  West  Indian  indigo  berry. 
See  iNDiao.  —  Ink  plant  (Bot.\  a  New  Zealand  shrub 
(Coriaria  thymifolia),  the  berries  of  which  yield  a  juice 
which  forms  an  ink.  —  Ink  powder,  a  powder  from  which 
ink  is  made  by  solution.  —  Ink  sac  (Zool.),  an  organ, 
found  in  most  cephalopoda,  containing  an  inky  fluid  which 
can  be  ejected  from  a  duet  opening  at  the  base  of  the 
siphon.  The  fluid  serves  to  cloud  the  water,  and  enable 
these  animals  to  escape  from  their  enemies.  See  Illust. 
of  DiBR anchiata.  —  Printer's  ink,  or  Printing  Ink.  See 
under  Printing.  —  Sympathetic  ink,  a  writing  fluid  of  such 
a  nature  that  what  is  ivritten  remains  invisible  tUl  the 
action  of  a  reagent  on  the  characters  makes  it  visible. 

Ink,  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Inked  (inkt) ;  p.pr.  &vb.  n. 
Inking.]  To  put  ink  upon  ;  to  supply  with  ink ;  to  black- 
en, solor,  or  daub  with  ink. 

Ink'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  inks  ;  espe- 
cially, in  printing,  the  pad  or  roUer  which  inks  the  type. 

Itik'Ball'  (-fish'),  n.    A  cuttlefish.    See  Cuttlefish. 

Ink'bom'  (-hSm'),  n.  link  +  hoi-n:  cf.  F.  cornet 
a  encre,  G.  dintenhorn.l  A  small  bottle  of  horn  or 
other  material  formerly  used  for  holding  ink  ;  an  ink- 
stand; a  portable  case  for  writing  materials.  "With  a 
writer's  inkhorn  by  his  side."  Eze.k.  ix.  2. 

From  his  pocket  the  notary  drew  his  papers  and  inkhorn. 

Longfellow. 

InkTlorn',  a.  Learned ;  pedantic  ;  affected.  [OJs.] 
"  Inkhorn  terms."  Bale. 

Ink'horn'lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.    Pedantry.    Sir  T.  Wilson. 

Ink'1-ness  (-i-nes),  n.  [From  Inky.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  inky  ;  blackness. 

Ink'ing,  a.     Supplying  or  covering  with  ink. 

Inking  roller,  a  somewhat  elastic  roller,  used  to  spread 
ink  over  forms  of  type,  copperplates,  etc.  —  Inking  trough 
or  table,  a  trough  or  table  from  which  the  inking  roller 
receives  its  ink. 

In'kle  (in'k'l),  n.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  lingle,  the 
first  I  being  mistaken  for  the  definite  article  in  Freucli. 
See  Lingle.]    A  kind  of  tape  or  braid.  Shak. 

In'kle,  V.  t.  [OE.  inclen  to  hint;  cf.  Dan.  ymie  to 
whisper.]  To  guess.  IProv.  Eng.']  "  She  inkled  what 
it  was."  a.  D.  Blackmore. 

In'kllng  (in'klTng),  n.     A  hint ;  an  intimation. 

The  least  inklinr/  or  glimpse  of  this  island.         Bacon. 
They  had  some  inkling  of  secret  messages.  Clarendon. 

In'knee'  (in'ne'),  n.      Same  as  Knock-knee. 

Inlineed'  (Tn'ned'),  a.    See  Knock-kneed. 

In-knot'  (in-nSf),  V.  t.  To  fasten  or  bind,  as  with  a 
knot ;  to  knot  together.  Etdler. 

Ink'Stand'  (Tnk'stSnd'),  n.  A  small  vessel  for  hold- 
ing inh,  to  dip  the  pen  into ;  also,  a  device  for  holding 
ink  and  writing  materials. 

Ink'Stone'  f-ston'),  n.  A  kind  of  stone  containing  na- 
tive vitriol  or  sulphate  of  iron,  used  in  nuaking  ink. 

Ink'y  {-$),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  ink ;  -soiled 
with  ink  ;  black.  "  Inky  blots."  Shak.  "  Its  inky  black- 
ness."   Boyle. 

In-lace'  (Tn-las'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Inlaced  (-last') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iNLAoiNG  (-lii'slng).]  [Pref.  in-  -[-  lace  : 
cf.  OE.  cnlacen  to  entangle,  involve,  OF.  enlacier,  F.  en- 
lacer.  See  Lace,  and  cf .  Enlace.]  To  work  in,  as  lace ; 
to  eml  ollish  with  work  resembling  lace ;  also,  to  lace  or 
oiilaoe.  P.  Fletcher. 


In'la-ga'tlon  (In'la-ga'shiin),  n.  [Law  L.  inlagatio, 
fr.  inlagare  to  restore  to  law.  See  In,  and  Law.]  {Old 
Eng.  Law)  The  restitution  of  an  outlawed  person  to  the 
protection  of  the  law ;  inlawing.  Bouvier. 

In-laid'  (Tn-lad'),  p.  p.  of  Inlay. 

In'land  (in'land),  a.     1.  Within  the  land;  more  or 

less  remote  from  the  ocean  or  from  open  water ;  interior  ; 

as,  an  ratentZ  town.    "This  wide  infant?  sea."   Spenser. 

From  inland  regions  to  the  distant  main.       Cowper. 

2.  Limited  to  the  land,  or  to  inland  routes ;  within  the 
seashore  boundary  ;  not  passing  on,  or  over,  the  sea ;  as, 
inland  transportation,  commerce,  navigation,  etc. 

3.  Confined  to  a  country  or  state  ;  domestic  ;  not  for- 
eign ;  as,  an  inland  bill  of  exchange.    See  Exchange. 

Inland,  n.    The  interior  part  of  a  country.         Shak. 

In'land,  adv.  Into,  or  towards,  the  interior ;  away 
from  the  coast.  Cook. 

The  greatest  waves  of  population  have  rolled  inland  from  the 
east.  S.  l\imer. 

In'land-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  lives  in  the  interior  of  a 
country,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  sea.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'land-ish,  a.    Inland.     lObs.']  T.  Reeve  (1657). 

In-lap'i-date  (m-lap'i-dat),  V.  i.  [Pref.  in-  in  +  L. 
lapis,  lapidis,  .stone.]  To  convert  into  a  stony  substance ; 
to  petrify.     [J?.]  Bacon. 

In-lard'  (lu-lard'),  v.  t.    See  Enlard. 

In-law'  (In-la'),  v.  t.  lln  -\-  law.  Cf.  Inlaoation.] 
{Old  Eng.  Law)  To  clear  of  outlawry  or  attainder ;  to 
place  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Burrill. 

In-lay'  (in-la'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Inlaid  (-lad') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inlaying.]  To  lay  within  ;  hence,  to  insert, 
as  pieces  of  pearl,  ivory,  choice  woods,  or  the  like,  in  a 
groundwork  of  some  other  material  ;  to  form  an  orna- 
mental surface  ;  to  diversify  or  adorn  with  insertions. 
Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold.  Shak. 

But  these  things  are  .  .  .  borrowed  by  the  monks  to  inlay 
their  story.  Milton. 

Inlay'  (tnla';  277),  n.     Matter  or  pieces  of  wood, 
ivory,  etc.,  inlaid,  or  prepared  for  inlaying  ;  that  which 
is  inserted  or  inlaid  for  ornament  or  variety. 
Crocus  and  hyacinth  with  rich  inlay 
Broidered  the  ground.  Milton, 

The  sloping  of  the  moonlit  sward 
Was  damask  work,  and  deep  inlay 
Of  braided  blooms.  Tennyson. 

In-lay'er  (Tn-la'er),  n.  One  who  inlays,  or  whose  oc- 
cupation it  is  to  inlay. 

In-league'  (In-leg'),  v.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Inleagued 
(-legd')  ip.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Inleaguing  (-le'ging).]  To  ally, 
or  form  an  alliance  with  ;  to  unite  ;  to  combine. 
With  a  wilhngness  inleague  our  blood 
With  his,  for  purchase  of  full  growth  in  friendship.  Ford. 

In-lea'gner  (in-le'ger),  v.  t.    To  beleaguer.   Holland. 
In'let  O^u'lSt),  n.     1.  A  passage  by  which  an  inclosed 
place  may  be  entered  ;  a  place  of  ingress ;  entrance. 
Doors  and  %vindows,  inlets  of  men  and  of  light.  Sir  H.  WsttMt, 

2.  A  bay  or  recess,  as  in  the  shore  of  a  sea,  lake,  or 
large  river ;  a  narrow  strip  of  water  running  into  the 
land  or  between  islands. 

3.  That  which  is  let  in  or  inlaid ;  an  inserted  material 

B^^  Inlet  is  also  used  adjectively,  as  in  inlet  pipe,  in- 
let valve,  etc. 

In-light'en  (in-lit"n),  v.  t.    See  Enlighten. 

In-list'  (Tn-ltsf),  V.  i.    See  Enlist. 

In-live'  (Tn-liv'),  V.  t.    To  animate.    [J?.]   B.  Jonson. 

In-lock'  (Tn-16k'),  v.  t.     To  lock  in,  or  inclose. 

II  In  lo'CO  (lo'ko).  [L.]  In  the  place  ;  in  the  proper 
or  natural  place. 

In-lu'mine  (Tn-lu'min),  v.  t.     lObs.']    See  Illumine. 

In'ly  (in'ly),  a.  [OE.  inlich,  AS.  inllc.  See  In.] 
Internal ;  interior  ;  secret. 

Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love.  Shak. 

In'ly,  adv.  Internally  ;  within  ;  in  the  heart.  "  Where- 
at he  ra^y  raged."  Milton. 

In'ma-cy  (in'm4-sy),  n.  [From  Iniute.]  The  state 
of  being  an  inmate.     [M.']  Craig. 

In'mate'  (in'maf),  n.  lln  -\-  mate  an  associate.]  One 
who  liv«s  in  the  same  house  or  apartment  with  another ; 
a  fellow  lodger  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  occupants  of  an  asylum, 
hospital,  or  prison ;  by  extension,  one  who  occupies  or 
lodges  in  any  place  or  dwelling. 

So  spake  the  enemy  of  mankind,  inclos'd 

In  serpent,  inwate  bad.  Milton. 

In'mate',  a.  Admitted  as  a  dweller ;  resident ;  inter- 
nal.    IE.]    '■'■Inmate  guests."  Milton. 

In'meatB'  (in'mets'),  n.  pi.  The  edible  viscera  of 
animals,  as  the  heart,  liver,  etc. 

In-mesh'  (Tn-ni5sh'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Inmeshed 
(-mSshf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inmeshing.]  To  bring  within 
meshes,  as  of  a  net ;  to  enme.sh. 

In-mew'  (Tn-mu'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Emmew,  Immew.]  To 
inclose,  as  in  a  mew  or  cage.  [iJ.]  "iiinietp  the  town 
below."  Benii.  &  Fl. 

In'most'  (Tn'mosf),  a.  [OE.  innemest,  AS.  innemest, 
a  double  superlative  form  fr.  i7ine  witiiin,  fr.  in  in.  The 
modern  form  is  due  to  confusion  with  most.  See  In,  and 
cf.  Aftermost,  Foremost,  Innermost.]  Deepest  within; 
farthest  from  tlie  surface  or  external  part ;  iimermost. 

And  pierce  the  inmost  center  of  the  earth.  Shak. 

The  silent,  slow,  consuming  fires. 
Which  on  my  inmost  vitals  prey.  Addison. 

Inn  (Tn),  jj.     [AS.  in,  inn,  house,  chamber,  inn,  from 

AS.  in  in  ;  akin  to  Icel.  inni  house.    See  In.]   1.  A  place 

of  shelter  ;    hence,  dwelling  ;    habitation  ;    residence ; 

abode.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Therefore  with  mo  ye  may  take  up  your  inn 

For  this  same  night.  '  Spenser. 

2.  A  house  for  the  lodging  .and  entertainment  of  trav- 
elers or  wayf.irers ;  a  tavern  ;  a  public  house ;  a  hotel. 

(E^^  As  distinguished  from  a  private  boarding  house, 
an  mn  is  a  house  for  the  entertainment  of  all  travelers  of 
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good  conduct  and  means  of  payment,  as  ^ests  for  a  brief 
period,  not  as  lodgers  or  boarders  by  contract. 

The  miserable  fare  and  miserable  lodgment  of  a  provincial 
Inn.  IV.  In-iiig. 

3.  The  town  residence  of  a  nobleman  or  distinguished 
person  ;  as,  Leicester  Inn.     \_Eng.'] 

4.  One  of  the  colleges  (societies  or  buildings)  in  Lon- 
don, for  students  of  the  law  and  barristers ;  as,  the  Inns 
of  Court ;  the  Inns  of  Chancery;  Serjeants'  Inns. 

Inns  of  chancery  (Eng.),  colleges  in  which  young  stu- 
dents formerly  began  their  law  studies,  now  occupied 
chiefly  by  attorneys,  solicitors,  etc.  —  Inns  of  court  (Eng.), 
the  four  societies  of  "  students  and  practicers  of  the  law 
of  England"  which  in  London  exercise  the  exclusive 
right  of  admitting  persons  to  practice  at  the  bar ;  also, 
the  buildings  in  which  the  law  students  and  barristers 
have  their  chambers.  They  are  the  Inner  Temple,  the 
Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn. 

Inn  (in),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  INNED  (Tud)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
r5.  ra.  Inninq.]   To  take  lodging  ;  to  lodge.  [-E.]  Addison. 

Inn,  V.  t.     1.  To  house  ;  to  lodge.     {Obs.'\ 
When  he  had  brought  them  into  his  city 
And  inned  them,  everich  at  his  degree.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  get  in  ;  to  in.     See  In,  v.  t. 

In'nate  (in'nat  or  in-nat' ;  277),  a.  [L.  innatus;  pref. 
in-  in  -|-  nalus  bom,  p.  p.  of  nasci  to  be  bom.  See  Na- 
tive.] 1.  Inborn;  native;  natural;  as,  innate  vigor; 
innate  eloquence. 

2.  [iletaph.)  Originating  in,  or  derived  from,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  intellect,  as  opposed  to  acquired  from 
experience  ;  as,  innate  ideas.     See  A  peiori,  iNTtriirvE. 

There  is  an  innate  light  in  every  man,  discovering  to  him  the 
first  lines  of  duty  in  the  common  notions  of  good  and  evil.  Soiifh. 

Men  would  not  be  guilty  if  they  did  not  carry  in  their  mind 
common  notions  of  morality,  innate  and  written  in  divine  let- 
ters. Fleming  (.Origen). 

If  I  could  only  show,  as  I  hope  I  shall  .  .  .  how  men.  barely 
by  the  use  of  their  natural  faculties,  may  attain  to  all  the  knowl- 
edge they  have,  without  the  help  of  any  innate  impressions ; 
and  may  arrive  at  certainty  without  any  such  original  notions 
or  principles.  Locke. 

3.  (Bot.)  Joined  by  the  base  to  the  very  tip  of  a  fila- 
ment ;  as,  an  innate  anther.  Gray. 

Innate  ideas  (Metaph.),  ideas,  as  of  God,  immortality, 
right  and  wrong,  supposed  by  some  to  be  inherent  in  the 
nund,  as  a  priori  principles  of  Imowledge. 

In-nate'  (in-naf),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  exist ;  to  call  into 
being.     \_Obs.']     "The  first  mreattn^  cause."      ilarsion. 

In'nate-ly  (tn'nat-iy  or  in-nat1y),  adv.    Naturally. 

In'nate-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  innate. 

In-na'tlve  (In-na'tiv),  a.     Native.    [Ofo.]   Chapman. 

In-nav'i-ga-ble  (tn-nav'i-ga-b'l),  a.  [L.  innavigabi- 
lis:  cf.  F.  innavigable.  See  In-  not,  and  Navioable.] 
Incapable  of  being  navigated ;  impassable  by  ships  or 
vessels.     Dryden.  —  In-nav'1-ga-bly,  adv. 

ISillQ  i^a),  adv.  &  prep.    In.     [Oj^.] 

And  eke  in  what  array  that  they  were  inne.     Chaucer. 

In'ner  (in'ner),  a.  [AS.  innera,  a  compar.  fr.  inne 
within,  fr.  in  in.  See  In.]  1.  Further  in  ;  interior  ;  in- 
ternal ;  not  outward  ;  as,  an  inner  chamber. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spirit  or  its  phenomena. 

This  attracts  the  soul. 
Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part  Milton. 

3.  Not  obvious  or  easily  discovered ;  obscure. 

Inner  house  (Scot.),  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the 
Court  of  Session  at  Edinburgh ;  also,  the  place  of  their 
sitting.  —Inner  jib  (Naut.),  a  fore-and-aft  sail  set  on  a  stay 
running  from  the  fore-topmast  head  to  the  Jib  boom.  — 
Inner  plate  (Arch.),  the  wall  plate  which  lies  nearest  to 
the  center  of  the  roof,  in  a  double-plated  roof.  —  Inner  post 
(Naut.),  a  piece  brought  on  at  the  fore  side  of  the  main 
post,  to  support  the  transoms.  — Inner  square  (Carp.),  the 
angle  formed  by  the  inner  edges  of  a  carpenter's  square. 

In'ner-ly,  adv.    More  within,     \_0bs.1  Baret. 

In'ner-most'  (-most'),  a.  [A  corruption  of  inmost  due 
to  influence  of  rareer.  See  Inmost.]  Farthest  inward ; 
most  remote  from  the  outward  part ;  inmost ;  deepest 
within.  Prov.  xviii.  8. 

In'ner-m03t'ly,  adv.    In  the  innermost  place.     [iJ.] 
His  ebon  cross  worn  innennosily.    Mrs.  Browning. 

In-ner'vate  (Tn-ner'vat), «.  <.  [See  Inneeye.]  (Anat.) 
To  supply  with  nerves ;  as,  the  heart  is  innervated  by 
pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  branches. 

In'ner-va'tlon  (m'ner-va'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  innerva- 
tion.'}    1.  The  act  of  innerving  or  stimulating. 

2.  (Physiol.)  Special  activity  excited  in  any  part  of 
the  nervous  system  or  in  any  organ  of  sense  or  motion ; 
the  nervous  influence  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
life,  and  the  functions  of  the  various  organs. 

3.  (Anat.)  The  distribution  of  nerves  in  an  animal,  or 
to  any  of  its  parts. 

In-nerve'  (Tu-nerv'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  INNEEVED 
i-nervd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inneevino.]  [Pref.  in-  in  + 
nerve.']  To  give  nervous  energy  or  power  to ;  to  give 
increased  energy,  force,  or  courage  to  ;  to  invigorate  ;  to 
stimulate. 

Inn'hOld'er  (Tnliold'er),  n.     One  who  keeps  an  inn. 

In'ning  (lu'ning),  n.  [AS.  innung,  fr.  in  in,  prep. 
&  adv.]     1.  Ingathering  ;  harvesting.    \_Obs.'\    Holland. 

2.  The  state  or  turn  of  being  in ;  specifically,  in  cricket, 
baseball,  etc.,  the  turn  or  time  of  a  pjayer  or  of  a  side  at 
the  bat ;  —  often  in  the  pi.  Hence  :  The  turn  or  time  of 
a  person,  or  a  party,  in  power ;  as,  the  Whigs  went  out, 
and  the  Democrats  had  their  innings. 

3.  pi.  Lands  recovered  from  the  sea.  Ainsworth. 
In-ni'ten-cy  (Tn-m'ten-sy),   n.     [L.   inniti,  p.   p.  in- 

nixus,  to  lean  upon;  pref.  in-in,  on -\-niti  to  lean.]  A 
leaning^ ;  pressure  ;  weight,     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Brovme. 

In-nix'lon  (-nTk'shiin),  n.  [See  Innitency.]  Act  of 
leaning  upon  something  ;  incumbency.    [06s.]   Derham. 

Inn'keep'er  (Tn'kep'er),  n.    An  innholder. 

In'no-Cence  (Tn'no-sens),  n.  [F.  innocence,  L.  inno- 
ctntia.  See  Innocent.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
Innocent  ;  freedom  from  that  which  is  harmful  or  in- 
jurious; harmlessness. 


2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  morally  free  from 
guilt  or  sin  ;  purity  of  heart ;  blamelessness. 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades  when  speaking  fails.  Shak. 

Banished  from  man's  life  his  happiest  life, 
Simplicity  and  spotless  innocence. .'  Milton. 

3.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  not  chargeable  for,  or 
guilty  of,  a  particular  crime  or  offense  ;  as,  the  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner  was  clearly  shown. 

4.  Simplicity  or  plainness,  bordering  on  weakness  or 
silliness  ;  artlessness  ;  ingenuousness.     Chaucer.    Shak. 

Syn.  —  Harmlessness  ;  innocuousness ;  blamelessness  ; 
purity  ;  sinlessness ;  guiltlessness. 

In'no-cen-cy  (in'n6-sen-sy),  n.  Innocence. 
In'no-cent  (In'no-sent),  a.  [F.  innocent,  L.  innocens, 
-entis  ;  pref.  in-  not  ■\-  nocens,  p.  pr.  of  nocere  to  harm, 
hurt.  See  Noxious.]  1.  Not  harmful ;  free  from  that 
wliich  can  injure  ;  innoxious ;  innocuous ;  harmless ;  as, 
an  innocent  medicine  or  remedy. 

The  spear 
Sung  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air.  Pope. 

2.  Morally  free  from  guilt ;  guiltless ;  not  tainted  with 
sin  ;  pure  ;  upright. 

To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innoc&it  lamb.  Shak. 

I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  innocent  blood. 

Matt,  xxvii.  4. 
The  aidless,  innocent  lady,  his  wished  prey.       Milton. 

3.  Free  from  the  guilt  of  a  particular  crime  or  offense ; 
as,  a  man  is  innocent  of  the  crime  charged. 

Innocent  from  the  great  transgression.     Ps.  xix.  13. 

4.  Simple  ;  artless ;  foolish.  Shak. 

5.  Lawful ;  permitted ;  as,  an  innocent  trade. 

6.  Not  contraband ;  not  subject  to  forfeiture ;  as,  in- 
nocent goods  carried  to  a  belligerent  nation. 

Innocent  party  (Law),  a  partj'  who  has  not  notice  of  a 
fact  tainting  a  litigated  transaction  with  illegality. 

Syn.  — Harmless;  innoxious;  inoffensive;  guiltless; 
spotless ;  immaculate ;  pure ;  unblamable ;  blameless ; 
faultless ;  guileless ;  upright. 

In'no-cent,  n.  1.  An  innocent  person ;  one  free  from, 
or  unacquainted  with,  guilt  or  sin.  Shak. 

2.  All  unsophisticated  person ;  hence,  a  child ;  a  sim- 
pleton ;  an  idiot.  B.  Jonson. 
In  Scotland  a  natural  fool  was  called  an  innocent.   Sir  li'.  Scott. 

Innocents'  day  (Eccl.),  Childermas  day. 

In'no-cent-ly,  adv.     In  an  innocent  manner. 

In'no-CU'i-ty  (-ku'i-ty),  n.     Innocuousness. 

In-noc'U-OUS  (In-nok'u-Qs),  a.  [L.  innecuus  ;  in-  not 
+  noeuus  hurtful,  fr.  nocere  to  hurt.  See  Innocent.] 
Harmless  ;  producing  no  ill  effect ;  innocent. 

A  patient,  innocuous,  innocent  man.  Burton. 

— In-noc'u-ous-ly,  adv.  — In-noc'u-ous-ness,  n. 

Where  the  salt  sea  innocuouslu  breaks.     Wordsworth. 

In'no-date  (in'n6-dat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Innodated 
(-da'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Innodatino  (-da'ting).]  [L. 
innodatus,  p.  p.  of  innodare  ;  TiTei.  in- in -\- nodus  knot.] 
To  bind  up,  as  in  a  linot ;  to  include.     [Ote.]        Puller. 

In-nom'l-na-We  (in-nom'i-na-b'l),  a.  [L.  innomina- 
iilis  ;  pref.  in-  not  -(-  nominare  to  name :  cf.  F.  innomi- 
nable.']    Not  to  be  named.     [J?.]         Testament  of  love. 

In-nom'l-nate  (-nSt),  a.  [L.  innominatus  ;  pref.  in- 
not  -|-  nominare  to  name.]  1.  Having  no  name  ;  un- 
named ;  as,  an  innominate  person  or  place,     [i?.]    Ray. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  term  used  in  designating  many  parts 
otherwise  unnamed  ;  as,  the  innomijiate  artery,  a  great 
branch  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  the  innominate  vein,  a 
great  branch  of  the  superior  vena  cava. 

Innominate  bone  (Anat.),  the  great  bone  which  makes  a 
lateral  half  of  the  pelvis  in  mammals ;  hip  bone ;  haunch 
bone ;  huckle  bone.  It  is  composed  of  three  bones,  iUum, 
ischium,  and  pubis,  consolidated  into  one  in  the  adult, 
though  separate  in  the  fetus,  as  also  in  many  adult  rep- 
tiles and  amphibians.  —  Innominate  contracts  (Law),  in  the 
Roman  la%v,  contracts  without  a  specific  name. 

In'no-vate  (In'nS-vat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Innovated 
(-va'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Innovating  (-va'ting).]  [L. 
innovatus,  p.  p.  of  innovare  to  renews ;  pref.  in-  in  -\- 
novare  to  make  new,  fr.  novus  new.  See  New.]  1.  To 
bring  in  as  new  ;  to  introduce  as  a  novelty  ;  as,  to  inno- 
vate a  word  or  an  act.     [Archaic'] 

2.  To  change  or  alter  by  introducing  something  new ; 
to  remodel ;  to  revolutionize.     [Archaic]  Burton. 

From  his  attempts  upon  the  civil  power,  he  proceeds  to  inno- 
vate God's  worship.  South. 

In'no-vate,  v.  i.     To  introduce  novelties  or  changes ; 

—  sometimes  with  in  or  on.  Bacon. 

Everyman,  therefore,  is  not  fit  to  innovate.       Dryden. 

In'no-va'tion  (in'no-va'shiin),  n.     [L.  innovatio  :  cf. 

F.  innovation.]     1.  The  act  of  innovating  ;  introduction 

of  something  new,  in  customs,  rites,  etc.  Dryden. 

2.  A  change  effected  by  innovating ;  a  change  in  cus- 
toms ;  something  new,  and  contrary  to  established  cus- 
toms, manners,  or  rites.  Bacon. 

The  love  of  things  ancient  doth  argue  stayedness,  but  levity 
and  want  of  experience  maketh  apt  unto  innovations.     Hooker. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  newly  formed  shoot,  or  the  annually  pro- 
duced addition  to  the  stems  of  many  mosses. 

In'no-va'tion-ist,  n.    One  who  favors  innovation. 

In'no-'Va-tive  (In'no-vS-tiv),  a.  Characterized  by,  o^' 
introducing,  innovations.  Fitzed.  Hall. 

In'no-va'tor  (-va'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  innovateur.]  One 
who  innovates.  Shak. 

An  innovator  by  virtue  of  rejecting  innovations.  De  Quincey. 

In-nos'iOUS  (In-nok'shils),  a.  [L.  innoxius.  See  In- 
not,  and  NoxiODS.]  1.  Free  from  hurtful  qualities  or 
effect;  harmless.     "/raBoxzoziS  flames."    SirK.Digby. 

2.  Free  from  crime ;  pure  ;  innocent.  Pope. 

—  In-nos'lous-ly,  adv.  —  In-nox'ious-ness,  n. 
In-nu'bi-lous  (in-nu'bi-liis),  a.     [L.  innnbilus.     See 

NuBiLOus.]     Cloudless.     [Obs.]  Blount. 

In'nu-en'do  (in'nii-en'do),  n.  ; pi.  iNNOENnofs  (- ' ..  ,. 

[L.,  by  intimation,  by  hinting,  gerund  of  innvii-,  innu-  i 


turn,  to  give  a  nod,  to  intimate  ;  pref.  in-  in,  to  -j-  -nuere^ 
(in  comp.)  to  nod.  See  Nutation.]  1.  An  oblique- 
hint  ;  a  remote  allusion  or  reference,  usually  derogatory 
to  a  person  or  thing  not  named  ;  an  insinuation. 

Mercury  .  .  .  owns  it  a  marriage  by  an  innuendo.     Dryden. 
Pursue  your  trade  of  scandal  picking  ; 
Your  innuendoes,  when  you  tell  us. 
That  Stella  loves  to  talk  with  fellows.  Swift. 

2.  (Law)  An  averment  employed  in  pleading,  to  point 
the  application  of  matter  otherwise  unintelligible;  an 
interpretative  parenthesis  thrown  into  quoted  matter  to 
explain  an  obscure  word  or  words ;  —  as,  the  plaintiff 
avers  that  the  defendant  said  that  he  (innuendo  the 
plaintiff)  was  a  thief.  Wharton, 

m^^"  The  term  is  so  applied  from  having  been  tlie  in- 
troductory word  of  this  averment  or  parenthetic  expla- 
nation when  pleadings  were  in  Latin.  The  word  "  mean- 
ing "  is  used  as  its  equivalent  in  modern  forms. 

Syn.  —  Insinuation  ;  suggestion ;  hint ;  intimation ;  ref- 
erence ;  allusion ;  implication  ;  representation.  —  Innu- 
endo, Insinuation.  An  ii-inuendo  is  an  equivocal  allusion 
so  framed  as  to  point  distinctly  at  something  wlrich  ia 
injurious  to  the  character  or  reputation  of  the  person  re- 
ferred to.  All  insinuation  turns  on  no  such  double  use  of 
language,  but  consists  in  artfully  winding  into  the  mind 
imputations  of  an  injurious  nature  without  making  any 
direct  charge. 

In'nu-ent  (Tn'niS-ent),  a.  [L.  innuens,  p.  pr.]  Con- 
veying a  hint ;  significant.     [Obs.]  Burton, 

In'nu-it,  n.     [Native  name.]_    (Eihnol.)  An  Eskimo. 

In-nu'mer-a-bil'i-ty  (in-nu'mer-a-bil'I-tj?),  n.  [L. 
innumerabilitas.]  State  of  being  innumerable.  Fotherby. 

In-nu'mer-a-ble  (tn-nu'mer-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  innumera- 
bilis:  cf.  F.  innumerable.  See  In- not,  and  Numerable. J 
Not  capable  of  being  counted,  enumerated,  or  numbered, 
for  multitude  ;  countless  ;  numberless ;  unnumbered ; 
hence,  indefinitely  numerous  ;  of  great  number. 

Innuinerahle  as  the  stars  of  night.  Milton. 

—  In-nu'mer-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-nu'mer-a-bly,  adv. 

In-nu'mer-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  innumerosus,  innumerus- 
See  Numeeous.]     Innumerable.     [Archaic]  Milton. 

In'nu-tri'tion  (in'nu-trish'iln),  n.  Want  of  nutri- 
tion ;  failure  of  nourishment.  E.  Darwin, 

In'nu-tri'tiOUS  (-trish'tis),  a.  Not  nutritious;  not 
furnishing  nourishment. 

In-nu'trl-ti've  (Tn-nu'trT-tTv),  a.    Innutritious. 

Inn'yard'  (In'yard'),  n.     The  yard  adjoining  an  inn. 

In'O-be'di-ence  (in'o-be'di-ens),  n.  [L.  inoboedien- 
tia  ;  cf.  OF.  inobedience.]    Disobedience.     [Obs.] 

WycliJ.     Chaucer. 

In'0-be'di-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  inoboediens,  p.  pr.  of  t'n- 
oboedire :  cf .  OF.  inobedieni.  See  Obedient.]  Not  obe- 
dient;  disobedient.  [Obs.']  Chaucer.  —  ln'0-be'dl-ent- 
ly,  adv.     [Obs.] 

In'Ob-ser'V'a-ble  (Tn'ob-zerv'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  inobserva- 
bilis:  cf.  F.  inobservable.  See  In-  not,  and  Obseeva- 
ele.]     Not  observable. 

In'ob-serv'ance  (-ans),  n.  [Li.  inobservantia :  cf.  F. 
inobsei'vance.]     Want  or  neglect  of  observance.    Bacon, 

In'Ob-serv'ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  inobservans.  See  IN- 
not,  and  Observant.]  Not  observant ;  regardless  ;  heed- 
less.   Bp.  Hurd.  —  In'ob-serv'ant-ly,  adv. 

In-Ob'ser-va'tion  (in-ob'zer-va'shtin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
observation.]    Neglect  or  want  of  observation.     [P.] 

In'Ob-tru'sive  (-tru'sTv),  a.  Not  obtrusive ;  unobtru- 
sive.—In'Ob-tru'sive-ly,arf^. — In'ob-tru'sive-ness,  n. 

In'O-car'pin  (in'o-kar'pin),  n.  [Gr.  «,  lv6^,  muscle 
-|-  KapTTo^  fruit.]  (Chem.)  A  red,  gummy,  coloring  mat- 
ter, extracted  from  the  colorless  juice  of  the  Otaheite 
chestnut  (Inocarpus  edulis). 

In-oc'cu-pa'tion,  n.    Want  of  occupation.. 

II  In'O-cer'a-mus  (Tn'o-sSr'a-mus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
15,  ivoi,  a  muscle  -|-  Ke'pafios  an  earthen  vessel.]  (Pa- 
lean.)  An  extinct  genus  of  large,  fossil,  bivalve  shells, 
allied  to  the  mussels.  The  genus  is  characteristic  of  the 
Cretaceous  period. 

In-OC'U-la-bll'l-ty  (in-ok'u-la-bTl'i-ty),  n.  Tlie  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  inoculable. 

In-oc'u-la-ble  (In-ok'li-la-b'l),  a.  [See  Inocuiate.'] 
Capable  of  being  inoculated ;  capable  of  communicating 
disease,  or  of  being  communicated,  by  inoculation. 

In-oo'u-lar  (-ler),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Inserted  in  the  comer 
of  the  eye ;  —  said  of  the  antennae  of  certain  insects. 

In-oo'u-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inoculated 
(-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inoculating  (-la'ting).]  [L. 
inoculatus,  p.  p.  of  inoculare  to  ingraft ;  pref.  in-  in,  on 
-j-  oculare  to  furnish  with  eyes,  fr.  oculus  an  eye,  also,  a 
bud.  See  Ocular.]  1.  To  bud ;  to  insert,  or  graft,  as 
the  bud  of  a  tree  or  plant  in  another  tree  or  plant. 

2.  To  insert  a  foreign  bud  into ;  as,  to  inoculate  a  tree. 

3.  (3Ied.)  To  communicate  a  disease  to  (a  person)  by 
inserting  infectious  matter  in  the  sldn  or  flesh  ;  as,  to 
inoculate  a  person  with  the  virus  of  smallpox,  rabies, 
etc.     See  Vaccinate. 

4.  Fig. :  To  introduce  into  the  mind  ;  —  used  espe- 
cially of  harmful  ideas  or  principles  ;  to  imbue  ;  as,  to 
inoculate  one  with  treason  or  infidelity. 

In-OC'U-late,  v.  i.     1.  To  graft  by  inserting  buds. 

2.  To  communicate  disease  by  inoculation. 

In-oc'U-Ia'tion  (-la'shiin),  n.  [L.  inoetdalir :  cf.  F. 
inoculation.]  1.  The  act  or  art  of  inoculating  trees  or 
plants. 

2.  (3Ied.)  The  act  or  practice  of  communicating  a  dis- 
ease to  a  person  in  health,  by  inserting  contagious  matter 
in  his  skin  or  flesh. 

(!^°°  The  use  was  formerly  limited  to  the  intentional 
communication  of  the  smallpox,  but  is  now  extended  to  in- 
clude any  similar  introduction  of  modified  virus ;  as,  the 
inoculation  of  rabies  by  Pasteur. 

3.  Fig. :  The  communication  of  principles,  especially 
false  principles,  to  the  mind. 

In-oc'u-la'tor  (Tn-ok'ii-la'ter),  n.     [L. :  cf.  F.  inocu- 
:ur.]     One  who  inoculates. ;  one  who  propagates  plants 
oc  diseases  by  inoculation. 
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In-o'di-ate  (In-o'di-at),  V.  t.  [Pref.  in-  in  +  L.  *di- 
\im  hatred.]    To  make  odious  or  liateful.  [06«.]    South. 

In-o'dor-ate  (-der-at),  a.    Inodorous.    [OJs.l    Bacon. 

In-0'dor-OU3  (-us),  a.  [L.  inodorus.  See  In-  not,  and 
Odoeous.]  Emitting  no  odor  ;  without  smell ;  scent- 
less ;  odorless.  —  In-o'dor-ous-ness,  n. 

In'oJ-fen'sive  (lu'of-fen'siv),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  + 
offensive  :  cf.  F.  inoffensif.']  1.  Giving  no  offense,  or 
provocation ;  causing  no  uneasiness,  annoyance,  or  dis- 
turbance ;  as,  an  inoffensive  man,  answer,  appearance. 

2.  Harmless;  doing  no  injury  or  mischief. 

'  Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  obstructing;  presenting  no  interruption  or 
hindrance,     [i?.]  Milton. 

So  have  I  seen  a  river  gently  glide 

In  a  smooth  course,  and  inoffensive  tide.       Addison. 

—  In'of-f en'sive-ly,  adv.  —  In'of-fen'sive-ness,  n. 

In'Of-fl'cial  (-f  Ish'al),  a.  Not  official ;  not  having  of- 
ficial sanction  or  authority ,  not  according  to  the  forms  or 
ceremony  of  official  busiuess ;  as,  inofficial  intelligence. 

Pinckney  and  Marshall  would  not  make  inofficial  visits  to 
discuss  otiicial  business.  Pickering. 

Syn.  —  Private  ;  informal ;  unwarranted ;  unauthor- 
ized ;  irregular ;  unceremonious ;  miprof essional. 

In'Ol-fl'cial-ly,  adv.  Without  the  usual  forms,  or  not 
in  tlie  official  character. 

In'Of-fl'clOUS  (-fish'iis),  a.  [L.  inofficiosus:  cf.  F. 
inofficieux.  See  In-  not,  and  Officious.]  1.  Indiffer- 
ent to  obligation  or  duty.     [06i.] 

Thou  drown'st  thyself  in  inofficious  sleep.    B.  Jonson. 

2.  Not  officious ;  not  civil  or  attentive.  [06*.]  Johnson. 

3.  (Law)  Regardless  of  natural  obligation  ;  contrary 
to  natural  duty ;  unkind ;  —  commonly  said  of  a  testa- 
ment made  without  regard  to  natural  obligation,  or  by 
which  a  child  is  unjustly  deprived  of  mheritance.  "The 
inofficious  testament."  Blackstone.  "An  inofficious 
disposition  of  his  fortune."    Paley. 

In'Of-H'Clons-ly,  adv.    Not  officiously. 

In'O-gen  (Iu'o-g§n),  n.  [6r.  ts,  Ivoi,  a  muscle  -f- 
-gen.']  (Physiol.)  A  complex  nitrogenous  substance, 
which,  by  Hermann's  hypothesis,  is  continually  decom- 
posed and  reproduced  in  tire  muscles,  during  their  life. 

In-Op'er-a'tlon  (Tn-i5p'er-a'shun),  n.  [L.  inoperari 
to  effect ;  pref.  in-  in  +  operari  to  operate.]  Agency  ; 
Influence  ;  production  of  effects.     [OJs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

In-op'er-a-tive  (in-5p'er-a-tTv),  a.  [Praf.  in-  not  + 
operative.']  Not  operative ;  not  active  ;  producing  no 
effect ;  as,  laws  rendered  inoperative  by  neglect ;  inoper- 
ative remedies  or  processes. 

In'0-per'CU-lar  (Tn'o-per'kfi-ler),  1  a.     (Zool.)  Having 

ln'0-per'CU-late  (-o-per'kfi-lSt),  )  no  operculum  ;  — 
said  of  certain  gastropod  shells. 

In'0-pln'a-ble  (in'o-pin'a-h'l),  a.  [L.  inopinabilis. 
See  Inopinate.]  Not  to  Va  expected ;  inconceivable. 
[06s.]    "iMopiraaftZe,  incredible  ...  sayings."  Latimer. 

In-op'i-nate  (in-5p'i-nat),  a.  [L.  inopinatus.  See 
In-  not,  and  Opine.]  Not  expected  or  looked  for.    [06*.] 

In-op'por-tune'  (Tu-8p'p8r-tun'),  a.  [L.  inopporlunus  : 
cf.  F.  inopportun.  See  In-  not,  and  Oppoetune.]  Not 
opportune ;  inconvenient ;  imseasonable ;  as,  an  inoppor- 
tune occurrence,  remark,  etc. 

No  visit  could  have  been  more  inopportune.     T.  Hook. 

In-op'por-tunely,  adv.  Not  opportunely ;  unseason- 
ably ;  inconveniently. 

In-Op'por-tU'ni-ty  (-tu'nT-tj?),  n.  Want  of  opportu- 
nity ;  unseasonableness  ;  inconvenience.     [R.] 

In'op-presa'ive  (in'Sp-prSs'Iv),  a.  Not  oppressive  or 
burdensome.  0.  Woleott. 

In-op'u-lent  (Tn-op'ii-lent),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  opu- 
lent :  cf .  F.  inopulent.J  Not  opulent ;  not  affluent  or  rich. 

In-or'di-na-cy  (In-or'dT-na-sJ^),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  inordinate ;  excessiveness ;  immoderateness ; 
as,  the  inordinacy  of  love  or  desire.  Jer.  Taylor. 

In-or'dl-nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  inordinatus  disordered. 
See  In-  not,  and  Ordinate.]  Not  limited  to  rules  pre- 
scribed, or  to  usual  bounds  ;  irregular ;  excessive ;  im- 
moderate ;  as,  an  inordinate  love  of  the  world.  "  Inor- 
dinate iesaes."  Milton.  "  Inordinate  vatuty."  Burke. 
—  In-or'dl-nate-ly,  adv.  —  In-or'dl-nate-ness,  n. 

In-or'dl-na'tlon  (Tn-Sr'dl-na'shiSn),  n.  [L.  inordiiia- 
lio.]  Deviation  from  custom,  rule,  or  right ;  irregular- 
ity; Inordinacy.     [06s.]  Southi 

Everv  inordinatton  of  religion  that  is  not  in  defect,  is  prop- 
erly called  superstition.  Jer.  Taylor. 

In'or-gan'ic  (Tn'Sr-gSnTk),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f  or- 
ganic :  cf.  F.  inorganique.']  Not  organic ;  without  the 
organs  necessary  for  life ;  devoid  of  an  organized  struc- 
ture ;  unorganized ;  lifeless ;  inanimate ;  as,  all  chemical 
compounds  are  inorganic  substances. 

11^°'  The  term  inorganic  is  used  to  denote  any  one  of  the 
large  series  of  substances  (as  minerals,  metals,  etc. ),  which 
are  not  directly  connected  with  vital  processes,  either  in 
origin  or  nature,  and  which  are  broadly  and  relatively 
contrasted  with  organic  substances.    See  Oeoanic. 

Inorganic  chemistry.    See  under  Chemistey. 

In'or-gan'Ic-al  (-T-kal),  a.     Inorganic.  Locke. 

In'or-gan'ic-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  inorganic  manner. 

In'or-gan'i-ty  (-I-ty),  re.  Quality  of  being  inorganic. 
[06s.]     "  Tlie  inorganity  of  tlie  soul."     Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-or'gan-i-za'tion  (Tn-Sr'gon-T-za'shan),  n.  The 
state  of  being  without  organization. 

In-or'gan-lzed  (Tn-Gr'gon-izd),  a.  Not  having  organic 
structure  ;  devoid  of  organs  ;  inorganic. 

In'or-thog'ra-phy  (in'Sr-thSg'rA-fj^),  n.  Deviation 
from  correct  orthography;  bad  spelling.  [06s.]  Fellham. 

In-os'CU-late  (Tn-Bs'kii-lat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
osculated (-la'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  re.  Inosculating  (-la'- 
t;"??)-]  [Pref.  in-  in  +  osculate.]  1.  To  unite  by  appo- 
sition or  contact,  as  two  tubular  vessels  at  their  extrem- 
ities ;  to  anastomose. 

2.  To  intercommunicate ;  to  interjoin. 

The  several  monthly  divisions  of  the  journal  may  inosculate, 
out  not  the  soveral  volumes.  De  Quincey. 


In-OS'cn-late  (Tn-Bs'kfi-lat),  v.  t.  1.  To  unite  by  ap- 
position or.-cont£ict,  as  two  vessels  in  an  animal  body. 

Berkeley. 

2.  To  unite  intimately ;  to  cause  to  become  as  one. 
They  were  still  together,  grew 
(For  so  they  said  themselves)  inosculated,      Tennyson. 

In-OS'CU-la'tion  (-la'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inosculation.] 
The  junction  or  connection  of  vessels,  channels,  or  pas- 
sages, so  tliat  tlieir  contents  pass  from  one  to  the  other  ; 
union  by  mouths  or  ducts ;  anastomosis ;  intercommuni- 
cation ;  as,  inosculation  of  veins,  etc.  Ray. 

In'0-Sin'lc  (in'o-sin'ik),  «.  [From  Inosite.]  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  inosite  ;  as,  inosinic  acid. 

In'O-slte  (In'o-sit),  re.  [Gr.  ts,  itos,  strength,  muscle.] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  substance  with  a 
sweet  taste,  found  in  certain  animal  tissues  and  fluids, 
particularly  in  the  muscles  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  also  in 
some  plants,  as  in  unripe  pease,  beans,  potato  sprouts,  etc. 
Called  also  phaseomannite. 

I^p"  Chemically,  it  lias  the  composition  represented  by 
the  formula,  Ci-.HioOu-l-HoO,  and  was  formerly  regarded 
as  a  carbohydrate,  isomeric  with  dextrose,  but  is  now 
known  to  be  an  aromatic  compound  (a  hexacid  phenol 
derivative  of  benzene). 

In-OS'I-di'za-We  (Tn-oks'i-d!'za-b'l),  a.  (Chem.)  Inca- 
pable of  being  oxidized ;  as,  gold  and  platinum  are  inoxi- 
dizable  in  the  air. 

In-OX'1-dlZO  (-diz),  V.  i.  To  prevent  or  hinder  oxida- 
tion, "ust,  or  decay ;  as,  inoxidizing  oils  or  varnishes. 

II  Itl'  pos'se  (in'  pos'se).  [L.]  In  possibility  ;  pos- 
sible, although  not  yet  in  existence  or  come  to  pass  ;  — 
contradistinguished  from  in  esse. 

In'quar-ta'tion  (Tn'kwar-ta'shiin),  n.    Quartation. 

In'quest  (iin'kwest),  re."  [OE.  enqueste,  OF.  enqueste, 
F.  enquete,  LL.  inquesta,  for  inquisita,  fr.  L.  inquisiius, 
p.  p.  of  inquirere.  See  Inqdiee.]  1.  Inquiry;  quest; 
search.     [JJ.]  Spenser. 

The  laborious  and  vexatious  inquest  that  the  soul  must  make 
after  science.  Soutli, 

2.  (Law)  (a)  Judicial  inquiry ;  official  examination, 
esp.  before  a  jury ;  as,  a  coroner's  inquest  in  case  of  a 
sudden  death.  (6)  A  body  of  men  assembled  under  au- 
thority of  law  to  inquire  into  any  matter,  civil  or  crim- 
inal, particularly  any  case  of  violent  or  sudden  death  ;  a 
jury,  particularly  a  coroner's  jury.  The  grand  jury  is 
sometimes  called  the  grand  inquest.  See  under  Geand. 
(c)  The  finding  of  the  jury  upon  such  inquiry. 

Coroner's  Inquest,  an  inquest  held  by  a  coroner  to  deter- 
mine the  cause  of  any  violent,  sudden,  or  mysterious 
death.  See  Coeonek.  —  Inquest  of  office,  an  inquiry  made, 
by  authority  or  direction  of  the  proper  officer,  into  mat- 
ters affecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  crown  or 
of  the  state.  Craig.    Bouvier. 

In-qul'et  (in-kwi'§t),  v.  t.  [L.  inguietare  :  cf.  F.  in- 
quieter.     See  Quiet.]     To  disquiet.     [06s.]  Joye. 

In-qui'e-ta'Uon  f-e-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  inquietatio  :  cf. 
F.  inquietaiion.]     Disturbance.     [06s.]       Sir  T.  Elyol. 

In-qni'et-ness,  re.  _Unquietness.     [06s.]  Jcnje. 

In-qul'e-tUde  (-e-tud),  re.  [L.  inquieiudo  :  cf.  F.  in- 
quietude ]  Disturbed  state  ;  uneasiness  either  of  body  or 
mind ;  restlessness ;  disquietude.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

In'llUi-llne  (In'kwT-Un),  re.  [L.  inquilinas  a  tenant, 
lodger.]  (Zool.)  A  gallfly  which  .leposits  its  eggs  in  galls 
formed  by  other  insects. 

In'qui-nate  (in'kwi-nat),  v.  (.  [L.  inquinatus,  p.  p. 
of  inquinare  to  defile.]  To  defile  ;  to  pollute  ;  to  con- 
taminate ;  to  befoul.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Broione. 

In'qul-na'tlon  (Tn'kwT-na'shiin),  re.  [L.  inquinalio.] 
A  defiling ;  pollution ;  stain.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

In-qnir'a-Me  (in-kwlr'a^b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  enquerable.] 
Capable  of  being  inquired  into ;  subject  or  liable  to  in- 
quisition or  inquest.  Bacon. 

In-quil'ance  (-ans),  n.     Inquiry.     [06s.]      Latimer. 

In-qulre'  (Tn-kwir'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inquired 
(-kwird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inquirinq.]  [OE.  enqueren, 
ingueren,  OF.  enquerre,  F.  enquerir,  L.  inquirere,  in- 
quisitum;  pref.  in-  in  -J-  quaerere  to  seek.  See  Quest  a 
seeking,  and  cf.  INQUIEY.]  [Written  also ere}!4(;e.]  1.  To 
ask  a  question ;  to  seek  for  truth  or  information  by  put- 
ting queries. 

We  will  call  the  damsel,  and  inqvire.    Gen.  xxiv.  57. 

Then  David  inquired  of  the  Lord  yet  again.  .4.nd  the  Lord 
answered  him.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  4. 

2.  To  seek  to  learn  anything  by  recourse  to  the  proper 
means  of  knowledge ;  to  make  examination. 

And  inquire 
Gladly  into  the  ways  of  God  with  man.         3[ilton. 

^S^  This  word  is  followed  by  of  before  the  person 
asked ;  as,  to  inquire  of  a  neighbor.  It  is  followed  by 
concerning,  after,  or  about,  before  the  subject  of  inquiry ; 
as,  his  friends  »re(/!«>e(i!  about  or  concerning  his  welfare. 
"Thou dost  not  inquire  w'mely  concerning  this."  Eccl. 
vii.  10.  It  is  followed  by  into  wlien  search  is  made  for 
particular  knowledge  or  information ;  as,  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  a  sudden  death.  It  is  followed  oy  for  or 
after  when  a  place  or  person  is  sought,  or  something  is 
missing.  '■'■Inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called 
Saul  ot  Tarsus."    Acts  ix.  11. 

In-qulre',  v.  t.  1.  To  ask  about ;  to  seek  to  know  by 
asking  ;  to  make  examination  or  inquiry  respecting. 

Having  thus  at  length  inquired  the  truth  concerning  law  and 

dispense.  MiUon. 

And  all  obey  and  few  inquire  his  will.  Byron. 

2.  To  call  or  name.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Syn. —  To ask;  question.    See  Question. 

In-qulr'ent  (-kwlr'ent),  ff.  [L.  i«(?!H>P7?s,  p.pr.]  Mak- 
ing inquiry ;  inquiring;  questioning.     [Ohs.]    IShenst07ie. 

In-qulr'er  (-er),  re.    [Written  also  r^f/Ki/v/'.]    One  who 

inquires  or  examines ;  questioner  ;  investigator.     Locke. 

Expert  inquirers  after  truth.  Cowper. 

In-qulr'lng,  a.  Given  to  inquiry  ;  disposed  to  inves- 
tigate causes ;  curious;  a,s,  an  inquiring  mind. 

In-qulr'lng-ly,  adv.    In  an  iiKiiiiriiig  manner. 

In-qulr'y  (Tn-kwir'y),  n. ;  pi.  Inquiries  (-Iz).     [See 


INQOIEE.]  [Written  also  enquiry.]  1.  The  act  ot  inquir- 
ing ;  a  seeking  for  information  by  asking  questions ;  in- 
terrogation ;  a  question  or  questioning. 

He  could  no  path  nor  track  of  foot  descry, 
Nor  by  inquiry  learn,  nor  guess  by  aim.         Spenser, 
The  men  which  were  sent  from  Cornelius  had  made  inquiry 
for  Simon's  house,  and  stood  before  the  gate.  Acts  x,  17. 

2.  Search  for  truth,  information,  or  knowledge ;  ex- 
amination into  facts  or  principles ;  research ;  investiga- 
tion ;  as,  physical  inquiries. 

All  that  is  wanting  to  the  perfection  of  this  art  will  undoubt- 
edly be  found,  if  able  men  .  .  will  make  inquiry  into  it.  Dryilen. 

Court  of  inquiry.  See  under  Court.  —  Writ  of  inquiry, 
a  writ  issued  m  certain  actions  at  law,  where  the  defend- 
ant has  suffered  judgment  to  pass  against  him  by  default, 
in  order  to  ascertain  and  assess  the  plaintiff's  damages, 
where  they  can  not  readily  be  ascertained  by  mere  calcu- 
lation.    Burrill. 

Syn.  — Interrogation;  interrogatory;  question;  que- 
i-y  ;  scrutiny  ;  investigation ;  research ;  examination. 

In-quiS'1-ble  (in-kwiz'I-b'l),  a.  Admitting  judicial 
inquiry.     [06s.]  Sir  M.  Kale. 

In'qul-si'tlon  (in'kwT-zTsh'iin),  n.  [L.  inquisitio :  cf. 
F.  inquisition.  See  Inquire,  and  cf.  Inquest.]  1.  The 
act  of  inquiring  ;  inquiry  ;  search  ;  examination  ;  inspec- 
tion ;  investigation. 

As  I  could  learn  through  earnest  inquisition.      Latimer, 
Let  not  search  and  inqui!<ition  quail 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.  Shak, 

2.  (Law)  (a)  Judicial  inquiry;  official  examination; 
inquest.  (6)  The  finding  of  a  jury,  especially  such  a 
finding  under  a  writ  of  inquiry.  Bouvier, 

The  justices  in  eyre  had  it  formerly  in  charge  to  make  inqui- 
oition  concerning  them  by  a  jury  of  the  county.  Blackstone. 
_  3.  (R.  C,  Ch,)  A  court  or  tribunal  for  the  examina- 
tion and  punishment  of  heretics,  fully  established  by 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1235.  Its  operations  were  chiefly 
confined  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  their  dependencies,  and 
a  part  of  Italy. 

In'qul-sl'tlon,  v.  t.  To  make  inquisition  concerning  ; 
to  inquire  into.     [06s.]  3Iilton. 

In'qui-Si'tion-al  (-al),  a.  [LL.  inquisHionalis.]  Re^ 
lating  to  inquiry  or  inquisition  ;  inquisitorial ;  also,  of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  the  Inquisition. 

All  the  inquisitional  rigor  .  .  .  executed  upon  books.   Milton. 

In'qui-si'tion-a-ry  (-a-ry-),  a,  [Cf.  F.  inquisHion- 
naire.]     [J?.]     Inquisitional. 

In-quls'i-tive  (In-kwTz'i-tTv),  a,     [OE.  inquisitif,  F. 
inquisitif.]    1.  Disposed  to  ask  questions,  especially  in 
matters  which  do  not  concern  the  inquirer. 
A  wise  man  is  not  inquisitive  about  things  impertinent.  Broome, 

2.  Given  to  examination,  investigation,  or  research  j 
searching ;  curious. 

A  young,  inquisitive,  and  sprightly  genius.       7.  Watts, 

Syn.  —  Inquiring ;  prying ;  curious ;  meddling ;  intru- 
sive. —  Inquisitive,  Curious,  Prying.  Curious  denotes 
a  feeling,  and  inquisitive  a  habit.  We  are  curious  when 
we  desire  to  learn  something  new;  we  are  inqui.iilive 
when  we  set  ourselves  to  gain  it  by  inquiry  or  research. 
Prying  implies  inquisitiveness,  and  is  more  commonly 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  as  indicating  a  desire  to  penetrate 
into  the  secrets  of  others. 


[We]  curious  are  to  hear. 
What  happens  new. 


Miltom 


This  folio  of  four  pages  [a  newspaper],  happy  work  I 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise  ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  1  read.  Cowper, 

Nor  need  we  with  p,  pry  inn  eye  survey 
The  distant  skies,  to  find  the  Milky  Way.       CreecK 

In-quis'i-tive,  n.  A  person  who  is  inquisitive ;  one 
curious  in  research.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

In-quis'i-tive-ly,  adv.    In  an  inquisitive  manner. 

The  occasion  that  made  him  afterwards  so  inquisitively  apply 
himself  to  the  study  of  physic.  Boyle. 

In-quis'1-tive-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inquisitive ;  the  disposition  to  seek  explanation  and  in- 
formation ;  curiosity  to  learn  what  is  unknown;  esp., 
uncontrolled  and  impertinent  curiosity. 

Mr.  Boswell.  whose  inqvisitiveness  is  seconded  by  great  activ- 
ity, scrambled  in  at  a  hign  window.  Johnson, 

Curiosity  in  children  nature  has  provided,  to  remove  that 
ignorance  they  were  born  with  :  which,  without  this  busy  in- 
quisitiveness,  will  make  them  dull.  Locke. 

In-quis'i-tor  (-ter),  re.  [L. :  cf.  F.  inquisiteur.  See 
Inquire.]  1.  An  inquisitive  person  ;  one  fond  of  asking 
questions,     [i?.]     "■  Inquisitors  are  t&tleis."      Fellham. 

2.  (Law)  One  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  examine  and 
inquire,  as  coroners,  sheriff's,  etc.  Mozley  &  W. 

3.  (It,  C.  Ch.)  A  member  of  the  Court  of  Inquisition. 
In-quis'1-tO'ri-al  (-to'ri-al),  a,    [Cf.  F.  inquisitorial.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  inquisition  ;  making  rigorous  and  un- 
friendly inquiry;  searcliing ;  as,  inquisitorial  power. 
"Illiberal  and  inquisitorial  abuse."  F.  Blackburne. 

He  conferred  on  it  a  kind  of  inquisitorial  and  censorious 
power  even  over  the  laity,  and  directed  it  to  inquire  into  all 
matters  of  conscience.  liitine, 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  Court  of  Inquisition,  or  resem- 
bling its  practices.  "Inquisitorial  robes."    C.Buchanan. 

In-quiS'i-tO'rl-al-ly,  adv.   In  an  inquisitorial  manner. 

In-quls'i-tO'ri-Olis  (-Qs),  a.  Making  strict  inquiry; 
inquisitorial.     [06s.]      _  Milton. 

In-quls'1-tu'rl-ent  (-tu'rl-ent),  a.  Inquisitorial.  [06s.] 
"Our  inqnisilurient  bishops."  Milton. 

In-rac'1-nate  (in-riJs'I-niit),  v.  t.  [Pref.  in-  in  -f  F.  ra- 
C!'n<^  root:  >.'■{.¥.  enraciner.]     To  enroot  or  implant. 

In-rall'  (Tn-ral'J,  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inrailed  (-raid') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inrailinq.J  To  rail  in ;  to  inclose  or 
surround,  as  with  rails.  Hooker, 

In-reg'ls-ter  (Tn-riSj'Is-ter),  V,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  IN- 
eboistered  (-terd) ;  ;).  pr,  &  vb,  re.  Inregistkrinq.] 
[Pref.  in-  in  -(-  register :  cf.  F.  enregi.itrcr.  Cf.  Enreois- 
ter.]  To  register  ;  to  enter,  as  in  a  legister.  [i'.]    H'a/sA. 

In'road'  (In'rOd'),  n.    The  entrance  of  an  enemy  into 
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a  country  with  purposes  of  hostility  ;  a  sudden  or  desul- 
tory incursion  or  invasion ;  raid  ;  encroachment. 

The  loss  of  Shrewsbury  exposed  all  North  Wales  to  the  daily 
inroads  of  the  enemy.  Clarendon. 

"With  perpetual  inroads  to  alarm, 
Though  inaccessible,  his  fatal  throne.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Invasion ;  incursion ;  irruption.  See  Invasion. 

In-road'  (In-rod'),  v.  t.     [ijnp.  &  p.  p.  Inkoaded  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inkoading.]     To  make  an  inroad  into ;  to 
invade.     [OJs.] 
The  Saracens  . . .  conquered  Spain,  inroaded  Aquitaine.  Fuller. 

In-roU'  (Tn-rol'),  V.  t.     See  Eneoll. 

In'run'nlng  (in'rQn'nTng),  n.  The  act  or  the  place 
of  entrance  ;  an  inlet.  Tennyson. 

In'rush'  (In'rush'),  n.  A  rush  inwards ;  as,  the  in- 
rush of  the  tide.  G.  Eliot. 

In-rush'  (In-rush'),  V.  i.  To  rush  in.  [OS*.]  Holland. 

II  In-sab'ba-ta'tl  (in-saiyba-ta'ti),  n.pl.  [LL.  Insaba- 
iati.  See  1st  In-,  and  Sabot.]  The  Waldenses ;  —  so  called 
from  their  peculiarly  cut  or  marked  sabots,  or  shoes. 

In-saie'ty  (In-saf'ty),  n.    Insecurity ;  danger.    [OS*.] 

In-sal'i-va'tion  (In-sal'i-va'shun),  re.  {Physiol.)  The 
mixing  of  the  food  with  the  saliva  and  other  secretions 
of  the  mouth  in  eating. 

In'sa-lu'brl-ons  (Tn'sa-Iu'brT-fis),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-:)-  salubrious  :  cf.  L.  insalubris,  F.  insalubre.~\  Not  sa- 
lubrious or  healthful ;  unwholesome  ;  as,  an  insalubrious 
air  or  climate. 

In'sa-lu'brl-ty  (-bri-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  insalubrite.']  Un- 
Iiealthf  ulness ;  miwholesomeness ;  as,  the  insalubrity  of 
air,  water,  or  climate.  Boyle. 

In-sal'u-ta-ry  (Tn-sSl'il-ta-ry),  a.  [L.  insalutaris  :  cf . 
F.  insalutaire.  See  In-  not,  and  Salutary.]  1.  Not 
.salutary  or  wholesome  ;  unfavorable  to  health. 

2.  Not  tending  to  safety ;  productive  of  evil. 

In-san'a-bil'1-ty  (Tn-sSn'a^bll'i-ty),  n.  The  state  of 
being  insanable  or  incurable  ;  insanableness. 

In-san'a-ble  (In-san'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  insanabilis :  cf. 
OF.  insanable.  See  In-  not,  and  Sanable.]  Not  capable 
of  being  healed  ;  incurable  ;  irremediable. 

In-san'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  insanable  ; 
insanability ;  incurableness. 

In-san'a-bly,  adv.     In  an  incurable  manner. 

In-sane'  (Tn-san'),  a.  [L.  insanus.  See  In-  not,  and 
Sane.]  1.  Exhibiting  unsoundness  or  disorder  of  mind ; 
not  sane  ;  mad ;  deranged  in  mind ;  delirious ;  distracted. 
See  Insanity,  2. 

2.  Used  by,  or  appropriated  to,  insane  persons ;  as,  an 
insane  hospital. 

3.  Causing  insanity  or  madness.     [iJ.] 

Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 

That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ?  Shak. 

4.  Characterized  by  insanity  or  the  utmost  folly  ;  chi- 
merical ;  unpractical ;  as,  an  insane  plan,  attempt,  etc. 

I  know  not  which  was  the  insane  measure.       Southey. 

In-sane1y,  adv.    Without  reason  ;  madly ;  foolishly. 

In-Sane'ness,  n.     Insanity  ;  madness. 

In-sa'nl-aie  (Tn-sa'nT-at),  v.  t.  To  render  unsound ; 
to  make  mad.     [06s.]  Feltham. 

In-sa'nie  (-nl),  n.     Insanity.     [Ofts.]  Shak. 

In-san'i-ta-ry  (Tn-sSn'i-ta-ry),  a.  Not  sanitary  ;  un- 
healthy ;  as,  insanitary  conditions  of  drainage. 

In-san'1-ta'tion  (Tn-sSn't-ta'shiSn),  n.  Lack  of  sani- 
tation ;  careless  or  dangerous  hygienic  conditions. 

In-san'i-ty  (Tn-sSn'I-ty),  n.  [L.  insanitas  unsound- 
ness; cf.  insania  insanity,  F.  insanite.']  1.  The  state  of 
being  insane ;  unsoundness  or  derangement  of  mind ; 
madness ;  lunacy. 

All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a  degree  of  insanity.  Johnson. 
Witliout  grace 
The  heart's  insanity  admits  no  cure.  Cowper. 

2.  {Law)  Such  a  mental  condition,  as,  either  from  the 
■existence  of  delusions,  or  from  incapacity  to  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong,  with  regard  to  any  matter 
under  action,  does  away  with  individual  responsibility. 

Syn.— Insanity,  Lunacy,  Madness,  Derangement, 
Alienation,  Aberration,  Mania,  Delirium,  Frenzy, 
Monomania,  Dementia.  Insanity  is  the  generic  term  for 
all  such  diseases ;  lunacy  has  now  an  equal  extent  of 
meaning,  though  once  used  to  denote  periodical  insanity; 
■madness  has  the  same  extent,  though  originally  referring 
to  the  rage  created  by  the  disease  ;  derangement,  aberra- 
tion, alienation,  are  popular  terms  for  insanity ;  delirium, 
mania,  and  frenzy  denote  excited  states  of  the  disease  ; 
dementia  denotes  the  loss  of  mental  power  by  this  means ; 
monomania  is  insanity  upon  a  single  subject. 

In-sa'po-ry  (In-sa'po-ry),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f-  sapor.'] 
Tasteless;  unsavory,     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

In-sa'tia-bil'i-ty  (tn-sa'sha-bil'i-ty  or  Tn-sa'shT-a-),  n. 
[L.  insatiabilitas :  cf.  F.  insatiabilite.']  The  state  or 
■quality  of  being  insatiable  ;  insatiableness. 

Eagerness  for  increase  of  possession  deluges  the  soul,  and  we 
iink  into  the  gulfs  of  insaliahility.  RambUr. 

In-sa'tla-ble  (tn-sa'sha-b'l  or  -shT-a-b'l),  a.  [F.  in- 
satiable, L.  insatiabilis.  See  In-  not,  and  Satiable.] 
Not  satiable  ;  incapable  of  being  satisfied  or  appeased  ; 
very  greedy ;  as,  an  insatiable  appetite,  thirst,  or  desire. 
'■'■Insatiable  of  glory."  Milton. 

In-sa'tia-ble-ness,   n.     Greediness  of  appetite  that 
can  not  be  satisfied  or  appeased ;  insatiability. 
The  eye  of  the  covetous  hafh  a  more  particular  insatiableness. 

Bp.  Hall. 
In-sa'tia-bly,  adv.     In  an  insatiable  manner  or  de- 
gree;  unappeasably.     " Insatiably  covetous."        South. 
In-sa'tl-ate  (Tn-sa'shT-at),  a.     [L.  insatiatus.']    Insa- 
tiable ;  as,  insatiate  thirst. 

The  insatiate  greediness  of  his  desires.  ShaT:. 

■    And  still  insatiate,  thirsting  still  for  blood.         Hook. 

In-sa'ti-ate-ly,  adv.     Insatiably.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

In-sa'ti-ate-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  insatiate. 

In'sa-ti'e-ty  (Tn'sa-tl'e-ty),  «.     [L.  msatietas:  cf.  F. 

■insotiete.     See  Satiety.]     Insatiableness.      T.  Granger. 


In-sat'lS-Iac'tlOn  (in-saf  Ts-fSk'shiin),  n.  1.  InsuflB- 
ciency ;  emptiness.     [OJi.]  Bacon. 

2.  Dissatisfaction.     [06«.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-sat'U-ra-ble  (Tn-sat'ii-ra-b'l ;  135),  a.  [L.  insatu- 
rabilis:  cf.  F.  insaturable.  See  In-  not,  and  Saturable.] 
Not  capable  of  being  saturated  or  satisfied. 

In'BCience  (In'shens ;  277),  n.  [L.  inscientia :  cf.  F. 
inscience.']     Want  of  knowledge;  ignorance.     [^Obs.] 

In'scient  (tn'shent),  a.  [L.  insciens,  -entis,  ignorant. 
See  In-  not,  and  Solent,  Science.]  Having  little  or  no 
knowledge  ;  ignorant ;  stupid  ;  silly.     [iJ.]      N.  Bacon. 

In'scient,   a.     [Pref.   in-  in  +  L.   sciens  knowing.] 
Having  knowledge  or  insight ;  intelligent,     [i?.] 
Gaze  on,  with  inscieJit  vision,  toward  the  sun.    Mrs.  Browning. 

In-sconce'  (Tn-skons'),  V.  t.    See  Ensconce. 

In-scrib'a-ble  (lu-skrib'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  in- 
scribed, —  used  specif.  {Math.)  of  solids  or  plane  figures 
capable  of  being  inscribed  in  other  solids  or  figures. 

In-scrib'a-ble-ness,  re.     Quality  of  being  inscribable. 

In-scribe'  (lu-skrib'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inscribed 
(-skribd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Inscribing.]  [L.  inscribere. 
See  1st  In-,  and  Scribe.]  1.  To  write  or  engrave;  to 
mark  down  as  something  to  be  read ;  to  imprint. 

Inscribe  a  verse  on  this  relenting  stone.  Pojie. 

2.  To  mark  with  letters,  characters,  or  words. 

O  let  thy  once  lov'd  friend  inscribe  thy  stone.       Pope. 

3.  To  assign  or  address  to  ;  to  commend  to  by  a  short 
address  ;  to  dedicate  informally  ;  as,  to  inscribe  an  ode 
to  a  friend.  Dryden. 

4.  To  imprint  deeply ;  to  impress ;  to  stamp  ;  as,  to 
inscribe  a  sentence  on  the  memory. 

5.  {Geom.)  To  draw  within  so  as  to  meet  yet  not  cut 
the  boundaries. 

11^^  A  line  is  inscribed  in  a  circle,  or  in  a  sphere,  when 
its  two  ends  are  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  or  in 
the  surface  of  the  sphere.  A  triangle  is  inscribed  m  an- 
other triangle,  when  the  three  angles  of  the  former  are 
severally  on  the  three  sides  of  the  latter.  A  circle  is  in- 
scribed in  a  polygon,  when  it  touches  each  side  of  the 
polygon.  A  sphere  is  inscribed  in  a  polyhedron,  when 
the  sphere  touches  each  boundary  plane  of  the  polyhe- 
dron. The  latter  figure  in  each  case  is  circumscribed 
about  the  former. 

In-scrib'er  (-skrlb'er),  n.  One  who  inscribes.  Pownall. 

In-scrlp'tl-ble  (Tn-skrip'tT-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
inscribed ;  inscribable. 

In-scrip'tion  (-shtin),  n.  [L.  inscriptio,  fr.  inscribere, 
inscriptum,  to  inscribe :  cf.  F.  inscription.  See  IH- 
SCKIBE.]     1.  The  act  or  process  of  inscribing. 

2.  That  which  is  inscribed  ;  something  written  or  en- 
graved ;  especially,  a  word  or  words  written  or  engraved 
on  a  solid  substance  for  preservation  or  public  inspection ; 
as,  inscriptions  on  monuments,  pillars,  coins,  medals,  etc. 

3.  {Anat.)  Aline  of  division  or  intersection;  as,  the 
tendinous  inscriptions,  or  intersections,  of  a  muscle. 

4.  An  address,  consignment,  or  informal  dedication, 
as  of  a  book  to  a  person,  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  an  in- 
vitation of  patronage. 

In-SCllp'tive  (-tTv),  a.  Bearing  inscription ;  of  the 
character  or  nature  of  an  inscription. 

In-SCroU'  (in-skrol'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inscrolled 
(-skrold') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inscrolling.]  To  write  on  a 
scroll ;  to  record.     [Written  also  inscrol.l  Shak. 

In-scru'ta-bil'l-ty  (Tn-skru'ta-bTl'i-ty),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  inscrutable  ;  inscrutableness. 

In-scru'ta-ble  (Tn-skru'ta^b'l),  a.     [L.  inscrutabilis  : 
cf.  F.  inscrutable.     See  In-  not,  and   Scrutiny.]     Un- 
searchable ;  incapable  of  being  searched  into  and  under- 
stood by  inquiry  or  study  ;  impossible  or  difficult  to  be 
explained  or  accounted  for  satisfactorily  ;  obscure ;  in- 
comprehensible ;  as,  an  inscrutable  design  or  event. 
'Tis  not  in  man 
To  vield  a  reason  for  the  will  of  Heaven 
Which  is  inscrutable.  Beau.  8f  Fl. 

Waiving  a  question  so  inscrutable  as  this.    De  Quincey. 

In-scru'ta-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inscrutable ;  inscrutability. 

In-scru'ta-bly,  adv.     in  an  inscrutable  manner. 

In-SCUlp'   (in-skiilp'),   v.    t.     [L.   insculpere :  cf.   F. 

insculper.     See  1st  In-,  and  Sculptor.]     To  engrave  ;  to 

carve ;  to  sculpture.     [Obs.  &  B.]  Shak. 

Which  he  insculi^ed  in  two  likely  stones.      Drayton. 

In-scnlp'tion  (-shun),  n.     Inscription.     [Obs.] 

In-SCUlp'ture  (-tur ;  135),  n.  An  engraving,  carving, 
or  inscription.     [06s.] 

On  his  gravestone  this  in- 
scidpture.  Shak. 

In-sculp'tured    (-tiird), 

p.  a.     Engraved.      Glover. 

In-seam'  (Tn-sem'),  V.  i. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Inseamed 
(-semd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Inseaming.]  To  impress  or 
mark  with  a  seam  or  cica- 
trix. Pope. 

In-search'  (In-serch'), 
V,  t.  To  make  search  after ; 
to  investigate  or  examine  ; 
to  ensearch.     [OJsJ 

In-sec'a-ble  (m-sek'a- 
b'l),  a.  [L.  insecabilis  ; 
pref.  in-  not  -f-  secabilis 
that  may  be  cut :  cf.  F. 
insecable.1  Incapable  of  be- 
uig  divided  by  cutting  ;  in- 
divisible. 

In'sect  (in'sSkt),  re.  [F. 
insecte,  L.  insectvm,  fr.  in- 
sectus,  p.  p.  of  insecare  to 
cut  in.  See  Section.  The 
name  was  originally  given 
to  certain  small  animals, 
whose  bodies  appear  cut  in. 


An  insect ;  one  of  the  Or- 
thoptera. 

a  Antennse  ;  b  Eyes  ;  c  Head  ; 
d  Anterior  Legs;  e  Prothorax  ; 
,/"  jMesothorax;  f/Metathorax  ; 
/(  Middle  Legs ;  ;  Posterior 
Wings  ;  o  Anterior  or  First 
Wings  ;  ,/  Posterior  Legs  ;  k 
Abdomen  ;  I  Tibia  ;  m  Tarsus. 


or  almost  divided.  Cf.  Entomology.]  1.  (Zool.)  One 
of  the  Insecta ;  esp.,  one  of  the  Hexapoda.  See  Insecta. 
(5^°°  The  hexapod  insects  pass  through  three  stages 
during  their  growth,  viz.,  the  larva,  pupa,  and  imago  or 
adult,  but  in  some  of  the  orders  the  larva  differs  little  • 
from  the  imago,  except  in  lacking  wings,  and  the  active 
pupa  is  very  much  like  the  larva,  except  in  having  rudi- 
ments of  wings.  In  the  higher  orders,  the  larva  is  usu- 
ally a  grub,  maggot,  or  caterpillar,  totally  unlike  the 
adult,  while  the  pupa  is  very  different  from  both  larva 
and  imago  and  is  inactive,  taking  no  food. 

2.  {Zool.)  Any  air-breathing  arthropod,  as  a  spider  or 
scorpion. 

3.  {Zool.)  Any  small  crustacean.  In  a  wider  sense,  the 
word  is  often  loosely  applied  to  various  smallinvertebrates. 

4.  Fig.  :  Any  small,  trivial,  or  contemptible  person  or 
thing.  Thomson. 

Insect  powder,  a  powder  used  for  the  extermination  of 
insects ;  esp.,  the  powdered  flowers  of  certain  species  of 
Pyrethrum,  a  genus  now  merged  in  Chrysanthemum. 
Called  also  Persian  powder. 

In'sect  (in'sSkt),  a.     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  insect 
or  insects. 
2.  Like  an  insect ;  small ;  mean ;  ephemeral. 
II  In-sec'ta  (In-sgk'ta),  re.  pi.      [NL.    See  Insect.] 

1.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  classes  of  Arthropoda,  including 
those  that  have  one  pair  of  antennae,  three  pairs  of 
mouth  organs,  and  breathe  air  by  means  of  tracheae, 
opening  by  spiracles  along  the  sides  of  the  body.  In  this 
sense  it  includes  the  Hexapoda,  or  six-legged  insects, 
and  the  Myriapoda,  with  numerous  legs.    See  Insect,  re. 

2.  {Zool.)  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  Hexapoda 
alone.     See  Hexapoda. 

3.  {Zool.)  In  the  most  general  sense,  the  Hexapoda, 
Myriapoda,  and  Arachnoidea,  combined. 

11^°°  The  typical  Insecta,  or  hexapod  insecta,  are  di- 
vided into  several  orders,  viz.  ;  Ilymenoptera,  as  the  bees 
and  ants ;  Diptera,  as  the  common  flies  and  gnats ; 
Avhaniptera,  or  fleas  ;  Lepidoptera,  or  moths  and  butter- 
flies; lieuroidera,  as  the  ant-lions  and  hellgamite ;  Cole- 
optera,  or  beetles;  Bemiptera,  as  bugs,  lice,  apliids;  Or- 
thoptera,  as  grasshoppers  and  cockroaches ;  Pseudoneu- 
roptera^  as  the  dragon  flies  and  termites ;  Euplexoptera, 
or  earwigs ;  Thysanura,  as  the  springtails,  podura,  and 
lepisma.    See  these  words  in  the  Vocabulary. 

In'sec-ta-ry  (Tn'sSk-tS-rj^),  n.  A  place  for  keeping 
living  insects.  —  In'sec-ta'ri-um  (-ta'ri-iim),  re.     [L.] 

In'sec-ta'tion  (tn'sek-ta'shiSn),  n.  [L.  insectatio.  See 
Insectatoh.]  The  act  of  pursuing ;  pursuit ;  harass- 
ment ;  persecution.     [Obs.J  Sir  T.  More. 

In'sec-ta'tor  (Tn'sek-ta'ter),  re.  [L.,  fr.  insectari  to 
pursue,  freq.  fr.  insequi.  See  Ensue.]  A  pursuer ;  a 
persecutor  ;  a  censorious  critic.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

In'sect-ed  (Tn'sekt-6d),  a.  Pertaining  to,  having  the 
nature  of,  or  resembling,  an  insect.  Howell. 

In-sec'tl-cide  (in-sek'tT-sId),  re.  [Insect  -\-  L.  cae- 
dere  to  kill.]  An  agent  or  preparation  for  destroying  in- 
sects ;  an  insect  powder.  — In-sec'tl-cl'dal  (-si'dal),  a. 

In-sec'tile  (Tn-sgk'til),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having 
the  nature  of,  insects.  Bacon. 

In-sec'tlon  (-shun),  n.  [See  Insect.]  A  cutting  in ; 
incisure  ;  incision. 

II  In'sec-tlv'O-ra  (in's6k-tTv'o-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
L.  inscctum  an  insect 
-)-  vorare  to  devour.] 
{Zool.)  1.  An  order  of 
mammals  which  feed 
principally  upon  i  n- 
sects. 


Skull  of  one  of  the  Insectivora 
(a  star-nosed  Mole).    Nat.  size. 


Insectivore  ;  a  Shrew  (5o- 
rex  Tlionisoni).    (.%) 


15^°"  They  are  mostly 
of  small  size,  and  their 
molar  teeth  have  sharp  cusps.  Most  of  the  species  bur- 
row in  the  earth,  and  many  of  those  of  cold  climates  hi- 
bernate in  winter.  The  order  includes  the  moles,  shrews, 
hedgehogs,  tanrecs,  and  allied  animals,  also  tne  colugo. 

2.  A  division  of  the  Cheiroptera,  including  the  com- 
mon or  insect-eating  bats. 

In-sec'tl-vore  (Tn-sek'tT-vor),  n.  ;  pi.  Insectivores 
(-vorz).    [F.]     {Zo'ol.)  One  of  _ 

the  Insectivora. 

In'sec-tlv'o-rous  (Tn'sSk- 
tiv'o-rQs),  a.  [See  Insectiv- 
ora.] Feeding  or  subsisting 
on  insects  ;  carnivorous.  The 
term  is  applied  :  (a)  to  plants 
which  have  some  special  adaptation  for  catching  and  di- 
gesting insects,  as  the  sundew,  Venus's  flytrap,  Sarrace- 
nia,  etc. ;  (6)  to  the  Insectivora,  and  to  many  bats,  birds, 
and  reptiles. 

In'sec-tOl'0-ger  (-tol'o-jer),  re.  An  entomologist.  [Obs.] 

In'sec-tOl'0-gy  {-if),  re.  [Insect-]-  -logy:  cf.  F.  in- 
sectologie.'}     Entomology.     [06s.] 

In'se-cure'  (in'se-kur'),  a.  1.  Not  secure ;  not  con- 
fident of  safety  or  permanence ;  distrustful ;  suspicious  ; 
apprehensive  of  danger  or  loss. 

With  sorrow  and  insecure  apprehensions.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Not  effectually  guarded,  protected,  or  sustained  ; 
unsafe ;  unstable ;  exposed  to  danger  or  loss.   Bp.  Jliird. 
The  trade  with  Egypt  was  exceedingly  insecure  and  preca- 
rious. Mickle. 

In'se-curely,  adv.     In  an  insecure  manner. 

In'se-cure'ness,  re.     Insecurity. 

In'se-cu'rl-ty  (-ku'ri-ty),  re.  ;  pi.  Insecurities  {-fiz). 
[Pref.  in-  not  -|-  secvriiy :  cf .  LL.  insecuritas,  F.  ins^- 
curite.']  1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  insecure , 
want  of  safety ;  danger  ;  hazard ;  as,  the  insecurity  of  a 
building  liable  to  fire  :  insecurity  of  a  debt. 

2.  The  state  of  feeling  insecure  ;  uncertainty ;  want  of 
confidence. 

With  what  insecurity  of  truth  we  ascribe  effects  .  .  .  unto 
arbitrary  calculations.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

A  time  of  insecxtrity,  when  interests  of  all  sorts  become  obicctB 
of  speculation.  Burke. 

In'se-CU'tion  (-shiin),  re.     [L.  insecutio,  it.  insequi. 


ale,   senate,   c^re,    &in,    arm,    ask,   final,   gll ;    eve,   event,    €nd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    drb,    Odd ; 
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•p.  p.  insecutus.    See  Ensue.]    A  following  after;  close 

pursuit.     [OJs.]  Chapman. 

In-sem'l-uate  (In-sSm'I-nat),  v.  t.     [L.  inseminatus, 

p.  p.  of  inseminare  to  sow.    See  Seminatb.]    To  sow  ;  to 

impregnate.     [Obs-I 
In-sem'1-na'tion  (-na'shtiu),  n.     A  sowing.     [06*.] 
In-sen'SatO  (-sSn'sat),  a.    [L.  insensatus.    See  In-  not, 

and  Sensatb.]     Wanting  sensibility ;  destitute  of  sense ; 

stupid ;  foolish. 

The  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  muts,  insensate  things.  Wordsworth. 

The  meddling  folly  or  insensate  ambition  of  statesmen.    Buckle. 

— In-sen'sate-ly,  adv.  —  In-sen'sate-ness,  n. 

In-sense'  (Tn-sSns'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  i»-  in  +  sense.']  To 
make  to  understand ;  to  instruct.  \Prov.  Bng.]  Halliioell. 

In-sen'sl-bil'l-ty  (Tn-sen'sT-bTl'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
.lensibiliie.']  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  ineensible  ; 
want  of  sensibility  ;  torpor ;  unconsciousness ;  as,  the  in- 
sensibility  produced  by  a  fall,  or  by  opiates. 

2.  Want  of  tenderness  or  susceptibility  of  emotion  or 
passion  ;  dullness ;  stupidity. 

Sy n .  —  Dullness ;  numbness ;  unf  eelingness ;  stupidity ; 
torpor ;  apathy ;  impassiveness  ;  indifference. 

In-sen'sl-ble  (Tn-sen'si-b'l),  a.  [L.  insensibilis :  cf. 
F.  insensible.  See  In-  not,  and  Sensible.]  1.  Destitute 
of  the  power  of  feeling  or  perceivuig;  wanting  bodily 
sensibility.  Milton. 

2.  Not  susceptible  of  emotion  or  passion ;  void  of  feel- 
ing ;  apathetic  ;  unconcerned ;  indifferent ;  as,  insensi- 
ble to  danger,  fear,  love,  etc. ;  —  often  used  with  of  oi  to. 

Accept  an  obligation  without  being  a  slave  to  the  giver,  or 

insensibk  to  his  kindness.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Lost  in  their  loves,  insensible  of  shame.         Dryden. 

3.  Incapable  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses ;  imper- 
ceptible. Hence  :  Progressing  by  imperceptible  degrees ; 
«low  ;  gradual ;  as,  insensible  motion. 

Two  small  and  almost  insensible  pricks  were  found  upon  Cleo- 
patra's arm.  .Sir  T.  Browne. 
They  fall  away. 
And  languish  with  insensible  decay.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  sensible  or  reasonable  ;  meaningless.     [Obs.] 
If  it  make  the  indictment  be  insensible  or  uncertain,  it  shall  be 

■quashed.  Sir  J/.  Hale. 

Syn.  —  Imperceptible  ;  imperceivable  ;  dull ;  stupid  ; 
torpid ;  numb ;  senseless ;  unfeehng  ;  apathetic ;  stoical ; 
impassive  ;  indifferent ;  unsusceptible  ;  hard ;  callous. 

In-sen'si-ble-ness,  n.    Insensibility.  Bp.  Hall. 

In-Sen'sl-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner  not  to  be  felt  or 
perceived  ;  imperceptibly ;  gradually. 

The  hills  rise  insensibly.  Addison. 

In-sen'sl-tlve  (-tlv),  a.  Not  sensitive ;  wanting  sen- 
sation, or  wanting  acute  sensibility.    Tillotson.    Ruskin. 

In-sen'SU-OUS  (lu-sen'shu-iis),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  + 
iensuous.']  Not  sensuous ;  not  pertaining  to,  affecting, 
or  addressing,  the  senses. 

That  intermediate  door 
Betwixt  the  different  planes  of  sensuous  form 
And  form  iiKensnous.  Mrs.  Browning. 

In-sen'tl-ent  (-shT-ent  or  -shent),  a.  Not  sentient ; 
not  having  perception,  or  the  power  of  perception. 

The  .  .  .  attributes  of  an  insentient,  inert  substance.    Held. 

But  there  can  be  nothing  like  to  this  sensation  in  the  rose, 
because  it  is  insentient.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

In-sep'a-ra-bll'lty  (in-sSp'4-ra-bTl'i-ty),  n.  [L.  in- 
teparabilitas :  cf.  F.  inseparabilite.']  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  inseparable  ;  inseparableness.  Locke. 

In-sep'a-ra-ble  (In-sSp'a-ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  inseparabilis : 
cf.  F.  inseparable.  See  In-  not,  and  Separable.]  1.  Not 
separable ;  incapable  of  being  separated  or  disjoined. 

The  history  of  every  language  is  inseparable  from  that  of  the 
people  by  whom  it  is  spoken.  Mure. 

Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable. 

D.  Webster. 

2.  (Gram.)  Invariably  attached  to  some  word,  stem, 
or  root ;  as,  the  inseparable  particle  un-. 

In-sep'a-ra-ble-ness,  n.  The  quaUty  or  state  of  being 
Inseparable :  inseparability.  Bp.  Burnet. 

In-Sep'a-ra-bly,  adv.     In  an  inseparable  manner  or 

condition  ;  so  as  not  to  be  separable.  Bacon. 

And  cleaves  through  life  inseparably  close.        Cowper. 

-  In-sep'a-rate  (-rat),  a.    [L.  inseparatus.    See  In-  not, 

and  Sepaeate.]    Not  separate;  together;  united.  Shak. 

In-sep'a-rate-ly,  adv.   Inseparably.  lObs.'j  Cranmer. 

In-sert' (Tn-serf),  II.  <.  limp.  &p.p.  Inserted;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Inserting.]  [L.  insertus,  p.  p.  of  inserere  to 
insert ;  pref.  in-  in  -f-  serere  to  join,  connect.  See  Series.] 
To  set  within  something ;  to  put  or  thrust  in ;  to  intro- 
duce ;  to  cause  to  enter,  or  be  included,  or  contained ; 
as,  to  insert  a  scion  in  a  stock ;  to  insert  a  letter,  word, 
or  passage  in  a  composition  ;  to  insert  an  advertisement 
In  a  newspaper. 

These  words  were  very  weakly  inserted  where  they  will  be  so 
liable  to  misconstruction.  Bp.  Stillingjieet. 

In-sert'ea,  a.  (Bot.)  Situated  upon,  attached  to,  or 
growing  out  of,  some  part ;  —said  especially  of  the  parts 
of  the  flower ;  as,  the  calyx,  corolla,  and  stamens  of  many 
flowers  are  inserted  upon  the  receptacle.  Gray 

In-sert'lng,  ?».     1.  A  setting  in. 

2.  Something  inserted  or  set  in,  as  lace,  etc.,  in  gar- 
ments.    [iJ.] 

In-ser'tlon  (Tn-ser'shiin),  n.  [L.  insertio :  cf.  F.  in- 
sertion. See  Insert.]  1.  The  act  of  inserting  ;  as,  the 
insertion  of  scions  in  stocks ;  the  insertion  of  words  or 
passages  in  writings. 

2.  The  condition  or  mode  of  being  inserted  or  attached ; 
as,  the  insertion  of  stamens  in  a  calyx. 

3.  That  which  is  set  in  or  inserted,  especially  a  nar- 
row strip  of  embroidered  lace,  muslin,  or  cambric. 

4.  (Anat.)  The  point  or  part  by  which  a  muscle  or 
tendon  is  attached  to  the  part  to  be  moved  ;  —in  contra- 
distinction to  its  origin. 

Eplgynoua  Inaertion  (Bot.),  the  insertion  of  stamens  upon 
^i^iul?''''-  ~  Hypogynoua  Iniertlon  (Bot.),  insertion  be- 
neath the  ovary. 


In-serve'  (Tn-serv'),  V.  i.  [L.  inservire;  in-  in  -\-  ser- 
vire  to  serve.]     To  be  of  use  to  an  end ;  to  serve.    [06«.] 

In-serv'l-ent  (-T-ent),  a.  [L.  inserviens,  p.  pr.  of  inser- 
vire.']  Conducive  ,  instrumental.  \_Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In-ses'slon  (Tn-sgsh'iin),  n.  [L.  insessio,  ft.  insidere, 
insessum,  to  sit  in.  See  Insidious.]  1.  The  act  of  sit- 
ting, as  in  a  tub  or  bath.  "  Used  by  way  of  fomentation, 
insession,  or  hath."     [i?.]  Holland. 

2.  That  in  which  one  sits,  as  a  bathing  tub.     [iJ.] 

Insessions  be  bathing  tubs  half  full.  Holland. 

II  In-ses'sor  (in-sSs's6r),  n.  ;  pi.  Insessokbs  (in'ses-so'- 
rez).  [See  Insessores.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Insessores. 
The  group  includes  most  of  the  common  singing  birds. 

II  £l'ses-SO'res  (in'ses-so'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  in- 
sessor,  lit.,  one  who  sits  down,  fr.  insidere.  See  Inses- 
sion.]  (Zo'ol.)  An  order  of  birds,  formerly  established 
to  include  the  perching  birds,  but  now  generally  regarded 
as  an  artificial  group. 

In'ses-SO'ri-al  (in's5s-so'rT-al),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  1.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  having  the  character  of,  perching  birds. 

2.  Belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  Insessores. 

In-set'  (in-sef),  v.  t.     To  infix.     \Obs.]  Chaucer. 

In'set  (Tn'set),  n.  1.  That  which  is  inserted  or  set  in ; 
an  insertion. 

2.  (Bookbinding)  One  or  more  separate  leaves  in- 
serted in  a  volume  before  binding ;  as ;  (a)  A  portion  of 
the  printed  sheet  in  certain  sizes  of  books  which  is  cut 
off  before  folding,  and  set  into  the  middle  of  the  folded 
sheet  to  complete  the  succession  of  paging ;  —  also  called 
offcut.     (b)  A  page  or  pages  of  advertisements  inserted. 

In-sev'er-a-ble  (Tn-s5v'er-a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  be- 
ing severed  ;  indivisible  ;  inseparable.  De  Quincey. 

In-Shad'ed  (Tn-shad'Sd),  a.  Marked  with  different 
shades.  W.  Browne. 

In'Shave'  (Tn'shav'),  n.  (Mech.)  A  plane  for  shaving 
or  dressing  the  concave  or  inside  faces  of  barrel  staves. 

In-Sbeathe'  (Tn-sheth'),  v.  t.  To  insert  as  in  a  sheath ; 
to  sheathe.  Hughes. 

In-Shell' (in-shSl'), «'.  <•  To  hide  in  a  shell.  lObs.]Shak. 

In-Ship'  (Tn-ship'),  V.  i.     To  embark.    [06s.]     Shak. 

In'Shore'  (Tn'shor'),  a.  Being  near  or  moving  towards 
the  shore ;  as,  inshore  fisheries ;  inshore  currents,  —adv. 
Towards  the  shore ;  as,  the  boat  was  headed  inshore. 

In-Shrine'  (In-shrin^,  V.  t.     See  Enshrine. 

In'sic-Ca'tion  (in'sik-ka'shQn),  n.  The  act  or  proc- 
ess of  drying  in. 

In'slde'  (In'sid'),  prep,  or  adv.  Within  the  sides  of ; 
in  the  interior ;  contained  within ;  as,  inside  a  house, 
book,  bottle,  etc. 

In'slde',  a.  1.  Being  within  ;  included  or  inclosed  in 
anything ;  contained  ;  interior  ;  internal ;  as,  the  inside 
passengers  of  a  stagecoach  ;  inside  decoration. 

Kissing  with  inside  lip.  Shak. 

2.  Adapted  to  the  interior. 

Inside  callipers  (Mech.),  callipers  for  measuring  the  di- 
ameters of  holes,  etc.  —  Inside  SmsU  (Arch.),  3.  general 
term  for  the  final  work  in  any  building  necessary  for  Its 
completion,  but  other  than  unusual  decoration  ;  thus,  in 
joiner  work,  the  doors  and  windows,  inside  shutters,  door 
and  window  trimmings,  paneled  jambs,  baseboards,  and 
sometimes  flooring  and  stairs ;  in  plaster  work,  the  finish- 
ing coat,  the  cornices,  centerpieces,  etc. ;  in  painting,  all 

simple  painting  of   woodwork  and   plastering Inside 

track,  the  inner  part  of  a  race  course  ;  hence,  colloquially, 
advantage  of  place,  facilities,  etc.,  in  competition. 

In'side',  n.  1.  The  part  within ;  interior  or  internal 
portion;  content. 

Looked  he  o'  the  inside  of  the  paper  ?  Shale. 

2.  pi.  The  inward  parts ;  entrails ;  bowels ;  hence,  that 
which  is  within ;  private  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Here  's  none  but  friends  ;  we  may  speak 

Our  insides  freely.  Massinger. 

3.  An  inside  passenger  of  a  coach  or  carriage,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  upon  the  outside.     \_Colloq.  Eng.'] 

So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashbourne,  glides 

The  Derby  dilly,  carrying  three  insides.      Anti-Jacobin. 

Patent  insides  or  outsides,  a  name  given  to  newspaper 
sheets  printed  on  one  side  with  general  and  miscellane- 
ous matter,  and  furnished  wholesale  to  offices  of  small 
newspapers,  where  the  blank  pages  are  filled  up  with  re- 
cent and  local  news. 

In-sid'i-ate  (tn-sTd'T-at),  v.  t.  [L.  insidiatus,  p.  p.  of 
insidiare  to  lie  in  ambush,  fr.  insidiae.  See  Insidious.] 
To  lie  in  ambush  for.     lObs.]  Heywood. 

In-Sid'1-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  lies  in  am- 
bush.    [Obs.]  Barrow. 

In-sld'i-Ons  (Tn-sTdt-us),  a.  [L.  insidiosus,  fr.  insi- 
diae an  ambush,  fr.  insidere  to  sit  in  ;  pref.  in-  -\-  sedere 
to  sit :  cf.  F.  insidieux.  See  Sit.]  1.  Lying  in  wait ; 
watching  an  opportunity  to  insnare  or  entrap ;  deceit- 
ful ;  sly ;  treacherous ;  —  said  of  persons ;  as,  the  insidi- 
ous foe.     "  The  insidious  witch."  Cowper. 

2.  Intended  to  entrap  ;  characterized  by  treachery 
and  deceit ;  as,  insidious  arts. 

The  insidious  whisper  of  the  bad  angel.    Hawthorne. 

Insidious  disease  (Med.),  a  disease  existing  without 
marked  symptoms,  but  ready  to  become  active  upon 
some  slight  occasion ;  a  disease  not  appearing  to  be  as 
bad  as  it  really  is. 

Syn.  —  Crafty ;  wily  ;  artful ;  sly  ;  designing ;  guile- 
ful ;  circumventive ;  treacherous  ;  deceitful ;  deceptive- 
—  In-sld'i-ous-ly,  adv.  —  In-sid'i-ous-ness,  n. 

In'slght'  (Tn'sif),  n.  1.  A  sight  or  view  of  the  inte- 
rior of  anything  ;  a  deep  inspection  or  view ;  introspec- 
tion ;  — frequently  used  with  into. 

He  had  an  insight  into  almost  all  the  secrets  of  state.    Jortin. 

2.  Power  of  acute  observation  and  deduction ;  pene- 
tration ;  discernment ;  perception. 

Quickest  insight 
In  all  things  that  to  greatest  actions  lead.        Milton. 

In-slg'nl-a  (Tn-sTg'nT-a),  n.  pi.  [L.  insigne,  pi.  insig- 
nia, fr.  insignis  distinguished  by  a  mark ;  pref.  in-  in  4- 
signum  a  mark,  sign.  See  Ensign,  Sign.]  1.  Distinguish- 
ing marks  of  authority,  office,  or  honor ;  badges ;  tokens ; 
decorations ;  as,  the  insignia  of  royalty  or  of  an  order. 


2.  Typical  and  characteristic  marks  or  signs,  by  which 
anything  is  known  or  distinguished ;  as,  the  insigiiia  of 
a  trade. 

In'sig-nlf'l-cance  (Tn'sig-nTft-kans),  n.  1.  The  con- 
dition or  quality  of  being  insignificant ;  want  of  signifi- 
cance, sense,  or  meaning  ;  as,  the  insignificance  of  words 
or  phrases. 

2.  Want  of  force  or  effect ;  unimportance  ;  pettiness ; 
ineificacy  ;  as,  the  insignificance  of  human  art. 

3.  Want  of  claim  to  consideration  or  notice ;  want  of 
influence  or  standing ;  meanness. 

Reduce  him,  from  being  the  first  person  in  the  nation,  to  a 
state  of  insignificance.  Beattie. 

In'slg-nif'i-can-cy  (-'kaa-sf),  n.     Insignificance. 

In'Sig-nU'i-cant  (in'sTg:-nTf'i-kant),  a.  1.  Not  sig- 
nificant ;  void  of  signification,  sense,  or  import ;  mean- 
ingless ;  as,  insignificant  words. 

2.  Having  no  weight  or  effect ;  answering  no  purpose; 
unimportant ;  valueless ;  futile. 

Laws  must  be  insignijicant  viithout  the  sanction  of  rewards 
and  punishments.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

3.  Without  weight  of  character  or  social  standing ; 
mean  ;  contemptible  ;  as,  an  insignificant  person. 

Syn.  —  Unimportant ;  immaterial ;  inconsiderable  ; 
small ;  inferior ;  trivial ;  trifling ;  mean  ;  contemptible. 

In'sig-nU'i-cant-ly,  adv.  Without  significance,  im- 
portance, or  effect ;  to  no  purpose.  "Anger  insignificant- 
ly fierce."  Cowper. 

In'sig-nif'1-ca-tive  (-ka-tiv),  a.  [L.  insignificativus. 
See  In-  not,  and  Significative.]  Not  expressing  mean- 
ing ;  not  significant. 

In-sign'ment  (in-sin'ment),  n.  [See  Insignla.]  A 
token,  mark,  or  explanation.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

In-sim'U-late  (Tn-sTm'ii-lat),  V.  t.  [L.  insimulatus, 
p.  p.  of  insimulare  to  accuse.]  To  accuse.  [06s.]  Donne. 

In'sin-cere'  (tn'sTn-ser'),  a.  [L.  insincerus.  See  In- 
not,  and  Sincere.]  1.  Not  being  in  truth  what  one 
appears  to  be  ;  not  sincere  ;  dissembling ;  hypocritical ; 
disingenuous ;  deceitful ;  false ;  —  said  of  persons  ;  also 
of  speech,  thought,  etc. ;  as,  insincere  declarations. 

2.  Disappointing ;  imperfect ;  unsound.     [06s.] 

To  render  sleep's  soft  blessings  insincere.  Pope, 

Syn.  —  Dissembling  ;  hollow ;  hypocritical ;  deceptive ; 
deceitful ;  false  ;  disingenuous  ;  untrustworthy. 

In'sln-cere'ly,  adv.     Without  sincerity. 

In'Sin-cer'i-ty  (-sSr'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  insincerite.]  The 
quality  of  being  insincere  ;  want  of  sincerity,  or  of  being 
in  reality  what  one  appears  to  be  ;  dissimulation  ;  hypoc- 
risy ;  deceitfulness ;  hollowness  ;  untrustworthiness  ;  as, 
the  insincerity  of  a  professed  friend  ;  the  insincerity  of 
professions  of  regard. 

What  men  call  policy  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  com- 
monly no  other  thing  than  dissimulation  and  insiuceritii.    Blair. 

In-sin'ew  (Tn-sTn'iS),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Insinbwed 
(-iid) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Insinewing.]  To  strengthen,  as 
with  sinews  ;  to  invigorate.     [06s.] 

All  members  of  our  cause,  .  .  . 

That  are  insinewed  to  this  action.  Shak. 

In-Bln'U-ant  (-ii-ant),  a.  [L.  insinuans,  p.  pr.  :  cf.  P. 
insinuant.]     Insinuating;  insinuative.     [06s.] 

In-sin'u-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Insinuated 
(-a'ted);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Insinuating.]  [L.  insinnatus, 
p.  p.  of  insinuare  to  insinuate  ;  pref.  in-  in  +  sinus  the 
bosom.  See  Sinuous.]  1.  To  introduce  gently  or  slowly, 
as  by  a  winding  or  narrow  passage,  or  a  gentle,  persistent 
movement. 

The  water  easily  insinuates  itself  into,  and  placidly  distends, 
the  vessels  of  vegetables.  Woodward. 

2.  To  introduce  artfully ;  to  infuse  gently  ;  to  instill. 
All  the  art  of  rhetoric,  besides  order  and  clearness,  are  for 

nothing  else  but  to  insinuate  wrong  ideas,  move  the  passions, 
and  thereby  mislead  the  judgment.  Locke. 

Horace  laughs  to  shame  all  follies  and  insinuates  virtue, 
rather  by  familiar  examples  than  by  the  severity  of  precepts. 

Bidden. 

3.  To  hint ;  to  suggest  by  remote  allusion  ;  —  often  used 
derogatorily  ;  as,  did  you  mean  to  insinuate  anything? 

4.  To  push  or  work  (one's  self),  as  into  favor  ;  to  in- 
troduce by  slow,  gentle,  or  artful  means  ;  to  ingratiate ; 
—  used  reflexively. 

He  insinuated  himself  into  the  very  good  grace  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  To  instill ;  hint ;  suggest ;  intimate. 
In-sin'u-ate,  v.  i.     1.  To  creep,  wind,  or  flow  in  ;  to 
enter  gently,  slowly,  or  imperceptibly,  as  into  crevices. 

2.  To  ingratiate  one's  self ;  to  obtain  access  or  favor 
by  flattery  or  cunning. 

He  would  insinuate  with  thee  but  to  make  thee  sigh.    Sliak. 
I  hardly  yet  have  learned 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  limbs.        Shak. 
In-Sln'U-a'tlng   (-a'tlng),  a.     Winding,  creeping,  or 
flowing  in,  quietly  or  stealthily ;   suggesting  ;   winning 
favor  and  confidence  insensibly.  Milton. 

nis  address  was  courteous,  and  even  insinuating.   Brescott. 
In-sln'U-a'tlng-ly,  adv.     By  insinuation. 
In-Sln'U-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.     [L.  insinuatio:  cf.  F. 
insinuation.]     1.  The  act  or  process  of  insinuating ;  a 
creeping,  winding,  or  flowing  in. 

By  a  soft  insinuation  mix'd 
With  earth  s  large  mass.  Crashaio. 

2.  The  act  of  gaining  favor,  affection,  or  influence,  by 
gentle  or  artful  means  ;  — formerly  used  in  a  good  sense, 
as  of  friendly  influence  or  interposition.    Sir  H  Wotton. 

1  hope  through  the  insinuation  of  Lord  Scarborough  to  keep 
them  here  till  further  orders.  Ladi/  Cowjier. 

3.  The  art  or  power  of  gaining  good  will  by  a  prepos- 
sessing manner.      ' 

He  had  a  natural  insimiation  and  address  which  made  him 
acceptable  in  the  best  company.  Clttirniton. 

4.  That  which  is  insinuated  ;  a  hint ;  a  suggestion  or 
intimation  by  distant  allusion ;  as,  slander  may  be  con- 
veyed by  i7isinuations. 

1  scorn  your  coarse  insinuation.  Cou'pcr. 

Syn.  —  Hint ;  intimation ;  suggestion.    See  Innuendo. 
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INSINUATIVE 

ta-aln'a-a-tive  (in-sln'fi-a-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  insinua- 
ft/l J  1.  Stealing  on  or  into  the  confidence  or  affections ; 
liaving  power  to  gain  favor.  "  Crafty,  insinuative, 
plausible  men."  Bp,  Reynolds. 

2.  Using  insinuations  ;  giving  hints ;  insinuating ;  as, 
an  insinuative  remark. 

In-sin'U-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [L.,  an  introducer.]  One 
who,  or  that  wliich,  insinuates.  De  Foe. 

In-sin'U-a-tO-ry  (-a-tS-rj?),   a.     Insinuative. 

In-sip'id  (in-sip'Td),  a.  [L.  insipidus  ;  pref.  in-  not 
+  sapidus  savory,  fr.  sapere  to  taste  :  cf.  F.  insipide. 
Bee  Savor.]  1.  Wanting  in  the  quahties  which  affect  the 
organs  of  taste ;  without  taste  or  savor  ;  vapid  ;  taste- 
jBSs  ;  as,  insipid  drink  or  food.  Boyle. 

2.  Wanting  in  spirit,  life,  or  animation ;  uninteresting ; 
weak ;  vapid ;  flat ;  dull ;  heavy ;  as,  an  insipid  woman  j 
an  insipid  composition. 

Flat,  insipid,  and  ridiculous  stuff  to  him.         South. 

But  his  wit  is  faint,  and  his  salt,  if  I  may  dare  to  say  eo,  almost 
insipid.  Drydeii. 

Syn. —  Tasteless ;  vapid :  dull ;  spiritless ;  unanimated ; 
lifeless ;  fiat ;  stale  ;  pointless ;  uuinterestmg. 

In'sl-pld'I-ty  (Tn'sT-pid'i-ty),   )  n.  [Cf.  F.  insipidite.'] 

iB-slp'ld-ness  (Tn-sip'id-n6s),  )  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  insipid  ;  vapidity.  "Drydeu's  lines  shine  strongly 
thrOHgli  the  insipidity  of  Tate's."  Pope. 

In-Slp'id-ly,  adv.  In  an  insipid  manner ;  without 
taste,  life,  or  spirit ;  flatly.  Locke.    Sharp. 

In-slp'l-ence  (in-sTp'I-ens),  n.  [L.  insipientia :  cf. 
OF.  insipience."]  Want  of  intelligence  ;  stupidity ;  folly. 
[JJ.]  Blount. 

In-slp'l-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  insipiens;  pref.  in-  not  + 
sapiens  wise.]  Wanting  wisdom ;  stupid  ;  foolish,  [i?.] 
Clarendon. —n.    An  insipient  person.     [i2.]    Fryth. 

In-Slst'  (in-sisf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Insisted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Insisting.]  [F.  insister,  L.  insistere  to  set 
foot  upon,  follow,  persist ;  pref.  i»-  in  +  sistere  to  stand, 
cause  to  stand.  See  Stand.]  1.  To  stand  or  rest ;  to 
find  support ;  —  with  mj,  on,  or  upon.     \_B.']  Ray. 

2.  To  take  a  stand  and  refuse  to  give  way ;  to  hold  to 
something  firmly  or  determinedly  ;  to  be  persistent,  ur- 
gent, or  pressing  ;  to  persist  in  demanding  ;  —  followed 
by  on,  upon,  or  that;  as,  he  insisted  on  these  conditions ; 
he  insisted  on  going  at  once ;  he  insists  that  he  must 
have  money. 

Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative.  Shak. 

"Without  further  insisting  on  the  different  tempers  of  Juvenal 

and  Horace.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Insist,  Persist.  —  Insist  implies  some  alleged 
right,  as  authority  or  claim.  Persist  may  be  from  obsti- 
nacy alone,  and  either  with  or  against  rights.  We  insist 
as  against  others ;  we  persist  in  what  exclusively  relates 
to  ourselves ;  as,  he  persisted  in  that  course ;  he  insisted 
on  his  friend's  adoptmg  it.  C.  J.  Smith. 

In-slst'ence  (-ens),  re.  The  quality  of  insisting,  or 
being  urgent  or  pressing ;  the  act  of  dwelling  upon  as 
of  special  importance  ;  persistence  ;  urgency. 

In-slst'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  insistens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
insistere.']  1.  Standing  or  resting  on  something  ;  as,  an 
insistent  wall.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Insisting;  persistent;  persevering. 

3.  {Zool.)  See  Incumbent. 
In-slst'ent-ly,  adv.     In  an  insistent  manner. 
In-sls'ture  (In-sls'tur  ;  135),  re.     A  dwelling  or  stand- 
ing on  something  ;  fixedness;  persistence.  [OJs.]   Shak. 

In-sl'U-en-cy  (In-sTsh'i-en-sy),  re.  [Pref.  in-  not  + 
L  sitiens,  p.  pr.  of  sitire  to  be  thirsty,  fr.  sitis  thirst.] 
Freedom  from  thirst.     [06s.] 

The  insitiency  of  a  camel  for  traveling  in  deserts.    Grew. 

In-Sl'tlon  (Tn-slsh'iin  or  lu-sTzh'iin ;  277),  n.  [L. 
insitio,  fr.  inserere,  insiium,  to  sow  or  plant  in,  to  in- 
graft ;  pref.  in-  in  -f-  serere,  satum,  to  sow.]  The  inser- 
tion of  a  scion  in  a  stock  ;  ingraftment.  Ray. 

II  In'  sl'tU  (in'  si'tii).  [L.]  In  its  natural  position 
or  place  ;  —  said  of  a  rock  or  fossil,  when  found  in  the 
jrituation  in  which  it  was  originally  formed  or  deposited. 

In-snare'  (In-snSr'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Insnaeed 
(-snSrd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Insnaring.  ]  [Written  also 
ensnare.]  1.  To  catch  in  a  snare ;  to  entrap  ;  to  take 
by  artificial  means.     " Insnare  a,  gudgeon."         Fenton. 

2.  To  take  by  wiles,  stratagem,  or  deceit ;  to  involve 
in  difiiculties  or  perplexities ;  to  seduce  by  artifice ;  to 
inveigle ;  to  allure  ;  to  entangle. 

The  insnaring  charms 
Of  love's  soft  queen.  Glover. 

In-snar'er  (-snSr'er),  re.     One  who  iusnares. 

In-snarl'  (in-snarl'),  V.  t.  To  make  into  a  snarl  or 
knot;  to  entangle;  to  snarl.     [Obs.]  Cotgrave. 

In'SO-brl'e-ty  (In'so-bri'e-ty),  re.  [Pref.  in-  not  + 
sobriety :  cf.  F.  insobriete.]  Want  of  sobriety,  modera- 
tion, or  calmness ;  intemperance ;  drunkenness. 

In-SO/cla-bil'i-ty  (In-so'sha-btl'i-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  inso- 
dabilite.]  The  quality  of  being  insociable  ;  want  of  so- 
ciability; unsoci.ibility.    [R.]  Bp.  Warburton. 

In-SO'cla-ble  (in-so'sha-b'l),  a.  [L.  insociabilis :  cf. 
P.  insociable.  See  In-  not,  and  Sociable.]  1.  Incapa- 
ble of  being  associated,  joined,  or  connected.     [_Obs.] 

Lime  and  wood  are  insociable.     Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Not  sociable  or  companionable  ;  disinclined  to  so- 
cial intercourse  or  conversation ;  unsociable  ;  taciturn. 
This  austere  insociable  life.  Shak. 

In-SO'cia-bly,  adv.    Unsociably. 

In-SO'cl-ate  (-shl-fit),  a.  Not  associate ;  without  a  com- 
panion ;  single;  solitary;  recluse.  [Obs.]  "The  inso- 
eiate  virgin  life."  B.  Jonson. 

In'SO-late  (m'sS-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Insolated 
(-la'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Insolating.]  [L.  insolatus, 
p.  p.  of  insola:re  to  expose  to  the  sun  ;  pref.  in-  in  -}-  sol 
the  Sim.]  To  dry  in,  or  to  expose  to,  the  sun's  rays ; 
to  ripen  or  prepare  by  such  exposure.  Johnson. 

In'30-la'tiOIl  (Tn'so-la'shiin),  re.  [L.  insolatio  :  cf.  F. 
insolation.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  exposing  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  for  the  purpose  of  drying  or  maturing, 
as  fruits,  drugs,  etc.,  or  of  rendering  acid,  as  vinegar. 
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2.  {Med.)  (a)  A  sunstroke.    (6)  Exposure  of  a  patient 

to  the  sun's  rays ;  a  sun  bath. 

In'sole'  (in'sol'),  n.  The  inside  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe  ; 
also,  a  loose,  thin  strip  of  leather,  felt,  etc.,  placed  in- 
side the  shoe  for  warmth  or  ease. 

In'so-lence  (In'so-lens),  re.  [F.  insolence,  L.  insolen- 
tia.  See  Insolent.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  unusual  or 
novel.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  The  quahty  of  being  insolent ;  pride  or  hauglitiness 
manifested  in  contemptuous  and  overbearing  treatment 
of  others ;  arrogant  contempt ;  brutal  impudence. 

Flown  with  insolence  and  wine.  Milton, 

3.  Insolent  conduct  or  treatment ;  insult. 

Loaded  with  fetters  and  insolences  from  the  soldiers.    Fuller. 

In'so-lence,  v.  t.    To  insult.    [Obs.]    Eikon  Basilike. 

In'SO-len-cy  (-len-sy),  n.    Insolence.     [R.]     Evelyn. 

In'SO-lent  (-lent),  a.  [F.  insolent,  L.  insolens,  -entis, 
pref.  in-  not  -\-  salens  accustomed,  p.  pr.  of  solere  to  be 
accustomed.]  1.  Deviating  from  that  which  is  custom- 
ary ;  novel ;  strange ;  unusual.     [Obs.] 

If  one  chance  to  derive  any  word  from  the  Latin  which  is  m- 

solent  to  thiir  enTS  .  .  .  they  forthwith  make  a  jest  at  it.    Pettie. 

If  any  should  accuse  me  of  being  new  or  insolent.    Hilton. 

2.  Haughty  and  contemptuous  or  brutal  in  behavior  or 
language  ;  overbearing ;  domineering ;  grossly  rude  or 
disrespectful ;  saucy ;  as,  an  insolent  master ;  an  insolent 
servant.     "  A  paltry,  fnsoZeni  fellow."  Shak. 

Insolent  is  he  that  despiseth  in  his  judgment  all  other  folks  as 
in  regard  of  his  value,  of  liis  cunning,  of  his  speaking,  and  of 
his  bearing.  Chaucer. 

Can  you  not  see  ?  or  will  ye  not  observe.  .  .  . 

Hovi  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 

How  proud,  how  peremptory  ?  Shak. 

3.  Proceeding  from  or  characterized  by  insolence; 
insulting  ;  as,  insolent  words  or  behavior. 

Their  insolent  triumph  excited  .  .  .  indignation.  Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Overbearing  ;  insulting ;  abusive  ;  offensive  ; 
saucy  ;  impudent ;  audacious ;  pert ;  impertinent ;  rude ; 
reproachful ;  opprobrious.  —  Insolent,  Insulting,  /reso- 
lent,  in  its  primitive  sense,  simply  denoted  unusual;  and 
to  act  insolently  was  to  ace  in  violation  of  the  established 
rules  of  social  intercourse.  He  who  did  this  was  insolent ; 
and  thus  the  word  became  one  of  the  most  offensive  in 
our  language,  indicating  gross  disregard  for  the  feelings 
of  others.  Insulting  denotes  a  personal  attack,  either  m 
words  or  actions,  indicative  either  of  scorn  or  triumph. 
Compare  Impertinent,  Affront,  Impudence. 

In'so-lent-ly,  adv.    In  an  insolent  manner. 

In'SO-lld'i-ty  (m'so-Iid'T-ty),  n.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f-  so- 
lidity :  cf.  F.  insolidite.]  Want  of  solidity ;  weakness ; 
as,  the  insolidity  of  an  argument.     [R.]      Dr.  H.  More. 

In-SOl'U-bil'i-ty  (Tn-s51'iS-bTl'T-ty),  re.  [L.  insolubili- 
tas:  cf.  F.  insolubilite.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
insoluble  or  not  dissolvable,  as  in  a  fluid. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  inexplicable  or  insolvable. 

In-SOl'U-ble  (tn-sSl'ii-b'l),  a.  [L.  insolubilis  indisso- 
luble, tliat  can  not  be  loosed  :  cf.  F.  insoluble.  See  In- 
not,  and  Soluble,  and  cf.  Insolvable.]  1.  Not  soluble; 
incapable  or  difficult  of  being  dissolved,  as  by  a  liquid  ; 
as,  chalk  is  insoluble  in  water. 

2.  Not  to  be  solved  or  explained ;  insolvable ;  as,  an 
insoluble  doubt,  question,  or  diflSculty. 

3.  Strong.     "An  tnsoZwWe  wall."     [Obs.]       Holland. 
In-SOl'U-ble-nesS,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being 

insoluble ;  insolubility.  Boyle. 

In-solv'a-ble  (in-s51v'a-b'l),  a.  1.  Not  solvable ;  in- 
soluble ;  admitting  no  solution  or  explanation ;  as,  an 
insolvable  problem  or  difficulty.  I.  Watts. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  paid  or  discharged,  as  debts. 

3.  Not  capable  of  being  loosed  or  disentangled  ;  inex- 
tricable.    "Bands  ?nio?j;aJZe."  Pope. 

In-SOl'ven-cy  (Tn-s51'ven-sy),  n. ;  pi.  Insolvencies 
(-siz).  {Law)  {a)  The  condition  of  being  insolvent ;  the 
state  or  condition  of  a  person  who  is  insolvent ;  the  con- 
dition of  one  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts  as  they  fall 
due,  or  in  the  usual  course  of  trade  and  business ;  as,  a 
merchant's  insolvency.  (J)  Insufficiency  to  discharge  all 
debts  of  the  owner  ;  as,  the  insolvency  of  an  estate. 

Act  of  insolvency.  See  Insolvent  law,  under  Insolvent,  a. 

In-sol'vent  (Tn-s51'vent),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  solvent : 
cf.  OF.  insolvent.]  (Law)  (a)  Not  solvent ;  not  having 
sufficient  estate  to  pay  one's  debts  ;  unable  to  pay  one's 
debts  as  they  fall  due,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
and  business  ;  as,  an  insolvent  debtor.  (6)  Not  sufficient 
to  pay  all  the  debts  of  the  owner ;  as,  an  insolvent  estate, 
(c)  Relating  to  persons  unable  to  pay  their  debts. 

Insolvent  law,  or  Act  of  insolvency,  a  law  affording  re- 
lief,—  subject  to  various  modifications  in  different  States, 
—  to  insolvent  debtors,  upon  tlieir  delivering  up  their 
property  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors.  See  Bankrupt 
law,  under  Bankrupt,  a. 

In-sol'vent,  re.  (Law)  One  who  is  insolvent ;  an  in- 
solvent debtor ;  —  in  England,  before  1861,  especially  ap- 
plied to  persons  not  traders.  Bouvier. 

Jil-som'nl-a  (in-som'nT-a),  re.  [L.,  fr.  insomnis  sleep- 
less ;  pref.  in-  not  -\-  somnus  sleep.]  Want  of  sleep  ;  in- 
ability to  sleep ;  wakefulness  ;  sleeplessness. 

In-SOm'nl-OUS  (-us),  a,  [L.  insomniosus,  fr.  insom- 
nia insomnia.]     Restless ;  sleepless.  Blount. 

In-som'no-lence  (-nS-lens),  re.    Sleeplessness. 

In'SO-maoh'  (in's6-much'),  adv.  So;  to  such  a  de- 
gree ;  in  such  wise ;  —  followed  by  that  or  as,  and  for- 
merly sometimes  by  both.    Cf.  Inasmuch. 

Insomuch  as  that  field  is  called  .  .  .  Aceldama.    Acts  i.  19. 

Simonides  was  an  excellent  poet,  insomuch  that  he  made  his 
fortune  by  it.  L' Estrange. 

In'SO-no'rous  (-no'riis),  a.    Not  clear  or  melodious. 

In-SOOth'  (Tn-sooth'),  adv.   In  sooth ;  truly.  [Archaic] 

II  In'SOU'ciance'  (aN'soo'syaNs'),  n.  [P.]  Careless- 
ness ;  heedlessness ;  thoughtlessness  ;  unconcern. 

II  In'SOU'Ciant'  (-syaN'),  a.  [F.]  Careless ;  heedless  ; 
indifferent;  unconcerned.  J.  S.  3Iill. 
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In-SOUl'  (in-sol'),  V,  t.    To  set  a  soul  in  ;  reflexively, 

to  fix  one's  strongest  affections  on.    [Obs.]   Jer.  Taylor. 

[He]  could  not  but  insoul  himself  in  her.     Feltham, 

In-span' (in-sp5n'),  v.  t,  &  i.  [D.  inspannen.]  To 
yoke  or  harness,  as  oxen  to  a  vehicle.     [South  Africa] 

In-spect'  (in-spSkf),  v.  t.  [jimp.  &  p.  p.  Inspected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Inspecting.]  [L.  inspectus,  p.  p.  of  in- 
spicere  to  inspect ;  pref.  in-  in  -(-  specere  to  look  at,  to 
view :  cf.  F.  inspecter,  fr.  L.  inspectare,  freq.  fr.  inspi- 
cere.  See  Spy.]  1.  To  look  upon  ;  to  view  closely  and 
critically,  esp.  in  order  to  ascertain  quality  or  condition, 
to  detect  errors,  etc. ;  to  examine  ;  to  scrutinize  ;  to  in- 
vestigate ;  as,  to  inspect  conduct. 

2.  To  view  and  examine  officially,  as  troops,  arms, 
goods  offered,  work  done  for  the  public,  etc. ;  to  over- 
see ;  to  superintend.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

In-spect',  n.  [L.  inspectus.  See  Inspect,  v.  t.]  In- 
spection.    [Obs.]  Thomson. 

In-spec'Uon  (Tn-spek'sh5n),  re.  [L.  inspectio :  cf .  F. 
inspection.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  inspecting  or  look- 
ing at  carefully ;  a  strict  or  prying  examination  ;  close  or 
careful  scrutiny  ;  investigation.  Spenser. 

With  narrow  search,  and  with  inspection  deep, 
Considered  every  creature.  Milton. 

2.  The  act  of  overseeing ;  official  examination  or  su- 
perintendence. 

Trial  by  inspection  (0.  Eng.  Law),  a,  mode  of  trial  in 
which  tlie  case  was  settled  by  the  individual  observation 
and  decision  of  the  judge  upon  the  testimony  of  his  own 
senses,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  Abbott, 

In-spect'ive  (in-spek'tTv),  a.  [L.  inspectivus.]  En- 
gaged in  inspection  ;  inspecting ;  involving  inspection. 

In-spect'or  (-ter),  re.  [L. :  cf.  F.  inspecteur.]  One  who 
inspects,  views,  or  oversees ;  one  to  whom  the  supervision 
of  any  work  is  committed ;  one  who  makes  an  official 
view  or  examination,  as  a  military  or  civil  officer  ;  a  su- 
perintendent ;  a  supervisor  ;  an  overseer. 

Inspector  general  (Mil.),  a  staff  officer  of  an  army,  whose 
duties  are  those  of  inspection,  and  embrace  everything 
relative  to  organization,  recruiting,  discharge,  adminis- 
tration, accountability  for  money  and  property,  instruc- 
tion, police,  and  discipline. 

In-spect'or-ate  (-St),  m.    inspectorship.     [R.] 

In'spec-tO'rl-al  (Tn'spgk-to'rl-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  inspector  or  to  inspection.     [R.] 

In-spect'or-shlp  (in-spgk'ter-shtp),  re.  1.  The  office- 
of  an  inspector. 

2.  The  district  embraced  by  an  inspector's  jurisdiction- 

In-spect'ress,  re.    A  female  inspector. 

In-^perse'  (Tn-spers'),  v.  t.  [L.  inspersus,  p.  p.  of 
inspergere  to  sprinkle  upon  ;  pref.  in-  in,  on  -|-  spargere 
to  sprinkle.]     To  sprinkle ;  to  scatter.     [Ofo.]      Bailey. 

In-sper'sion  (In-sper'shiin),  re.  [L.  inspersio.]  The 
act  of  sprinkling.     [Obs.]  Chapman. 

II  In-spex'1-mus  (in-spgks'I-mtis),  re.  [L.,  we  have. 
inspected.]  The  first  word  of  ancient  charters  in  Eng- 
land,  confirming  a  grant  made  by  a  former  king ;  hence, 
a  royal  grant. 

In-sphere'  (Tn-sfer'),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  INSPHERED 
(-sferd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Inspkering.]    [Cf.  Ensphere.}' 
To  place  in,  or  as  in,  an  orb  or  sphere.     Cf.  Ensphere. 
Bright  aerial  spirits  live  insphered 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air.  Milton. 

In-splr'a-ble  (Tn-splr'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  in- 
spired or  drawn  into  the  lungs  ;  inhalable  ;  respirable  ; 
admitting  inspiration.  Harvey. 

In'spl-ra'tion  (in'spI-ra'shiSn),  re.  [F.  inspirationy 
L.  inspiratio.  See  Inspire.]  1.  The  act  of  inspiring  or 
breathing  in;  breath;  specif.  (PAyiioZ.),  the  drawing  of 
air  into  the  lungs,  accomplished  in  mammals  by  elevation, 
of  the  chest  walls  and  flattening  of  the  diaphragm ;  — 
the  opposite  of  expiration. 

2.  The  act  or  power  of  exercising  an  elevating  or  stim- 
ulating influence  upon  the  intellect  or  emotions ;  the  re- 
sult of  such  influence  ;  the  influence  which  quickens  or 
stimulates ;  as,  the  inspiration  of  occasion,  of  art,  etc. 

Your  father  was  ever  virtuous,  and  holy  men  at  their  death 
have  good  inspirations.  Shak. 

3.  (Theol.)  A  supernatural  divine  influence  on  the 
prophets,  apostles,  or  sacred  writers,  by  wliich  they  were 
qualified  to  communicate  moral  or  religious  truth  with 
authority ;  a  supernatural  influence  which  qualifies  men 
to  receive  and  communicate  divine  truth ;  also,  the  truth 
so  communicated. 

All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.     2  Tim.  iii.  16. 
The  age  which  we  now  five  in  is  not  an  age  of  inspiration  and 
impulses.  Sharp. 

Plenary  inspiration   (Theol.),  that  kind  of  inspiration 
which  excludes  all  defect  in  tlie  utterance  of  the  inspired 
message. — Verbal  inspiration  (Theol.),  that  kind  of  in- 
spiration which  extends  to  the  very  words  and  forms  of 
expression  of  the  divine  message. 
In'spi-ra'tion-al  (-al),  a.     Pertaining  to  inspiration. 
In'spi-ra'tion-ist,  re.     One  who  holds  to  inspiration. 
In'spi-ra'tor  (tn'spi-ra'ter),  re.     (Blach.)  A  kind  of 
injector  for  forcing  water  by  steam.  See  Injector,  re.,  2. 
■  In-splr'a-tO-ry  (Tn-spir'a-to-ry),  a.     Pertaining  to,  or 
aiding,  inspiration ;  as,  the  inspiratory  muscles. 

In-spire'  (in-spir'),  v.  t.  [OE.  enspiren,  OF.  enspirer, 
inspirer,  F.  inspirer,  fr.  L.  inspirare;  pref.  in-  in -)- 
spirare  to  breathe.  See  Spirit.]  1.  To  breathe  into^ 
.to  fill  with  the  breath  ;  to  animate. 

When  Zephirus  eek,  with  his  sweete  breath, 

Inspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  heath 

The  tender  crops.  Cliaucer.. 

Descend,  ye  Nine,  descend  and  sing, 

The  breathing  instruments  inspire.  Pope. 

2.  To  infuse  by  breathing,  or  as  if  by  breathing. 

He  knew  not  his  Maker,  and  him  that  inspired  into  him  an. 
active  soul.  Wisdom  xv.  11. 

3.  To  draw  in  by  the  operation  of  breathing ;  to  in- 
hale ;  —  opposed  to  expire. 

Forced  to  inspire  and  expire  the  air  with  difficulty.  Harvey^ 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   &m,   arm,   ask,   final,  ^11;    eve,   event,   £nd,   fern,   recent;    ice,   idea,   ill;    old,   Sbey,^drb,   odd; 
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4.  To  infuse  into  the  mind;  to  communicate  to  the 
spirit ;  to  convey,  as  by  a  divine  or  supernatural  influ- 
ence ;  to  disclose  preternaturally ;  to  produce  in,  as  by 
inspiration. 

And  generous  stout  courage  did  inspire.        Speriser. 
But  dawning  day  new  comiort  hath  inspired.      Shak. 

5.  To  infuse  into ;  to  aiiect,  as  with  a  superior  or  su- 
pernatural influence  ;  to  fill  with  what  animates,  enlivens, 
or  exalts;  to  communicate  inspiration  to;  as,  to  iTispire 
a,  child  with  sentiments  of  virtue. 

Erato,  thy  poet's  mind  inspire. 
And  flU  Ills  soul  with  thy  celestial  fire.  Vrt/den. 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  souls  inspire.  Keble. 

In-splre'  (in-spir'),  V.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inspired  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  iNSPnoNG.]     1.  To  draw  in  breath ;  to 
mhale  air  into  the  lungs ;  —  opposed  to  expire. 
2.  To  breathe  ;  to  blow  gently.    [06i.] 

And  when  the  wind  amongst  them  did  insijire*. 
They  waved  like  a  penon  wide  dispread.         Spenser, 

In-spired'  (m-spird'),  a.     1.  Breathed  in  ;  inhaled. 

2.  Moved  or  animated  by,  or  as  by,  a  supernatural 
Influence  ;  affected  by  divine  inspiration ;  as,  the  in- 
spired prophets ;  the  inspired  writers. 

3.  Commiuiicated  or  given  as  by  supernatural  or  divine 
inspiration ;  having  divine  authority ;  hence,  sacred, 
holy ;  —  opposed  to  uninspired,  profane,  or  secular  ;  as, 
the  inspired  writings,  that  is,  the  Scriptures. 

In-splr'er  (In-spir'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
inspires,     "/nipirer  of  that  holy  flame."  Coivper. 

In-Splr'lng,  a.  Animating ;  cheering ;  moving  ;  ex- 
hilarating ;  as,  an  inspiring  song  or  scene. 

In-spir'it  (in-splr'lt),  v.  t.  limp.  &p. p.  Inspieitzd  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inspikitino.]  To  infuse  new  life  or  spirit 
into ;  to  animate  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  invigorate. 

The  courage  of  Agamemnon  is  inspirited  by  the  love  of  em- 
pire and  amlaition.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  enliven ;  invigorate ;  exhilarate  ;  animate  ; 
cheer ;  encourage ;  inspire. 

In-spls'sate  (m-spls'sat),  v.  t.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Inspis- 
sated (-sa-tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n,  Inspissatino  (-sa-ting).] 
[L.  inspissatus,  p.  p.  of  inspissare  to  thicken ;  pref.  in- 
•\-  spissare  to  thicken,  fr.  spissus  thick.]  To  thicken 
or  bring  to  greater  consistence,  as  fluids  by  evaporation. 

In-spls'sate  (-sat),  a.  [L.  inspissatus,  p.  p.]  Thick 
or  thickened  ;  inspissated.  Greenhill. 

In'spls-sa'tlon  (Tn'spis-sa'shiin),  re.  The  act  or  the 
process  of  inspissating,  or  thickening  a  fluid  substance, 
as  by  evaporation ;  also,  the  state  of  being  so  thickened. 

In'Sta-bll'l-ty  (In'sta-bll'I-ty),  re.  ;  pi.  Instabilities 
(-ttz).  [L.  instabilitas :  of.  F.  instabilite.']  1.  The  qual- 
ity or  condition  of  being  unstable ;  want  of  stability, 
firmness,  or  steadiness ;  Uability  to  give  way  or  to  fail ;  in- 
security ;  precariousness ;  as,  the  instability  of  a  building. 

2.  Lack  of  determination  or  fixedness ;  inconstancy ; 
fickleness ;  mutability ;  changeableness  ;  as,  vnslabiHty  of 
character,  temper,  custom,  etc.  Addison. 

SjTi.  —  Inconstancy ;  fickleness  ;  changeableness ;  wa- 
venng;  unsteadiness;  unstableness. 

In-Sta'ble  (In-sta'b'l),  a.  [L.  instabilis:  cf.  F.  in- 
ilable.  See  In-  not,  and  Stable,  a.,  and  cf.  Unstable.] 
Not  stable  ;  not  standing  fast  or  firm ;  unstable ;  prone  to 
change  or  recede  from  a  purpose  ;  mutable ;  inconstant. 

In-Sta'ble-neSS,  n,.    instability ;  imstableness. 

In-Btall'  (In-stal'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Installed 
(-staid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Installing.]  [F.  installer, 
LL.  inslallare,  fr.  pref.  in-  in  +  OHG.  stal  a  place,  stall, 
G.  stall,  akin  to  E.  stall:  cf.  It.  inslallare.  See  Stall.] 
[Written  also  instal.']  1.  To  set  in  a  seat ;  to  give  a 
place  to;  to  establish  (one)  in  a  place. 
She  installed  her  guest  hospitably  by  the  fireside.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  place  in  an  office,  rank,  or  order  ;  to  invest  with 
any  charge  by  the  usual  ceremonies ;  to  instate  ;  to  in- 
duct ;  as,  to  install  an  ordained  minister  as  pastor  of  a 
church ;  to  install  a  college  president. 
Unworthily 
Thou  vrast  installed  in  that  high  degree.  -         Shak, 

In'Stal-Ia'tlon  (In'stol-la'shtin),  re.  [F.  installation, 
LL.  installatio :   cf.   It.  installazione.      See  Install.] 

1.  The  act  of  installing  or  giving  possession  of  an 
oflSce,  rank,  or  order,  with  the  usual  rites  or  ceremonies ; 
as,  the  installation  of  an  ordained  minister  in  a  parish. 

On  the  election,  the  bishop  gives  a  mandate  for  his  installa- 
tion, Ayliffe, 

2.  {Meek.)  The  whole  of  a  system  of  machines,  appa- 
ratus, and  accessories,  when  set  up  and  arranged  for 
practical  working,  as  in  electric  lighting,  transmission  of 
power,  etc. 

In-Stall'ment  (Tn-stal'ment),  re.  [Written  also  tnstal- 
ment.J    1.  The  act  of  installmg ;  installation. 

Take  oaths  from  all  kings  and  magistrates  at  their  first  install- 
ment, to  do  impartial  justice  by  law.  Milton. 
2,  The  seat  in  which  one  is  placed.     [Obs."] 

The  several  chairs  of  order,  look,  you  scour  ;  .  .  . 
Each  fair  installment,  coat,  and  several  crest 
With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  blest.  Shah. 

_  3.  A  portion  of  a  debt,  or  sum  _oi  money,  which  is  di- 
vided into  portions  that  are  made  payable  at  different 
times.  Payment  by  installment  is  payment  by  parts  at 
different  times,  the  amounts  and  times  being  often  defi- 
nitely stipulated.  Bouvier. 
In-Stamp'  (in-stSmp'),  v.  t.  See  Enstamp. 
In'Btanoe  (Tu'stans),  re.  [F.  instance,  L.  instantia,  fr. 
instans.  See  Instant.]  1.  The  act  or  quality  of  being 
Instant  or  pressing ;  urgency  ;  solicitation  ;  application ; 
suggestion ;  motion. 

Undertook  at  her  instance  to  restore  them.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  That  which  is  instant  or  urgent ;  motive.     [06i.] 

The  iytstances  that  second  marriage  move 

Are  Ijase  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love.       Shak, 

3.  Occasion ;  order  of  occurrence. 

These  seem  as  if,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  they  were  drawn 
up  into  the  form  of  a  law,  m  the  first  instance.  Sir  M.  Hale, 


4.  That  which  offers  itself  or  is  offered  as  an  illustra/- 
tive  case  ;  something  cited  in  proof  or  exemplification ;  a 
case  occurring  ;  an  example. 

Most  remarkable  instances  of  suffering.     Atterburt/. 

5.  A  token ;  a  sign  ;  a  symptom  or  indication.     Shak. 

Causes  of  Instance,  those  which  proceed  at  the  solicita- 
tion of   some  party.    Hallifax Court  of  first  instance, 

the  court  by  which  a  case  is  first  tried.  —  For  instance,  by 
way  of  example  or  illustration.  —  Instance  Court  (Law), 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  acting  within  its  ordinary  juris- 
diction, as  distinguished  from  its  action  as  a,  prize  court. 

Syn.  —  Example  ;  case.    See  Example. 

In'Stance  (lu'stans),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Instanced 

(-stanst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Instancing  (-stau-sing).]    To 

mention  as  a  case  or  example ;  to  refer  to  ;  to  cite  ;  as, 

to  instance  a  fact.  M.  Spencer. 

I  shall  not  instance  an  abstruse  author.         Milton. 

In'Stance,  v.  i.    To  give  an  example.     [Obs.l 

This  story  doth  not  only  instance  in  kingdoms,  but  in  families 

too.  Jer.  Twjlor. 

In'stan-cy  (in'stan-sj?),  re.  Instance ;  urgency.   [06s.] 

Those  heavenly  precepts  which  our  Lord  and  Savior  with  so 

great  instancy  gave.  Hooker. 

In'Stant  (Tn'stont),  a.  [L.  instans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
insiare  to  stand  upon,  to  press  upon ;  pref.  ire-  in,  on  -\- 
stare  to  staud :  cf.  P.  instant.  See  Stand.]  1.  Press- 
ing ;  urgent ;  importunate  ;  earnest. 

Rejoicing  in  hope  ;  patient  in  tribulation  ;  continuing  instant 
in  prayer.  Rom.  xii.  12. 

I  am  beginning  to  be  very  instant  for  some  sort  of  occupa- 
tion. Carlyle. 

2.  Closely  pressing  or  impending  in  respect  to  time  ; 
not  deferred ;  immediate ;  without  delay. 

Impending  death  is  thine,  and  instant  doom.      Prior. 

3.  Present ;  current. 

The  instant  time  is  always  the  fittest  time.      Fuller. 

^^^  The  word  in  this  sense  is  now  used  only  in  dates, 
to  indicate  the  current  month;  as,  the  tenth  of  July 
instant. 

In'Stant,  adv.    Instantly.     [Poetic'] 

Instant  he  flew  with  hospitable  haste.  Pope. 

In'Stant,  re.  [F.  instant,  fr.  L.  instans  standing  by, 
being  near,  present.  See  Instant,  a.]  1.  A  point  in 
duration  ;  a  moment ;  a  portion  of  time  too  short  to  be 
estimated  ;  also,  any  particular  moment. 

There  is  scarce  an  instant  between  their  flourishing  and  their 
not  being.  Hooker. 

2.  A  day  of  the  present  or  current  month ;  as,  the 
sixth  instant;  —  an  elliptical  expression  equivalent  to 
the  sixth  of  the  month  instant,  i.  e.,  the  current  month. 
See  Instant,  a.,  3. 

Syn.  —  Moment ;  flash ;  second. 

In-Stan'ta-ne'i-ty  (In-stSn'ta-ne'i-tJ),  re.  [Cf.  F.  I're- 
stanianeite.]     Quality  of  being  instantaneous.  Shenstone. 

In'Stan-ta'ne-OUS  (In'stSn-ta'ne-iis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
stantane.~\  1.  Done  or  occurring  in  an  instant,  or  with- 
out any  perceptible  duration  of  time ;  as,  the  passage  of 
electricity  appears  to  be  instantaneous. 

His  reason  saw 
With  instantaneous  view,  the  truth  of  things.    Thomson. 

2.  At  or  during  a  given  instant ;  as,  instantaneous 
acceleration,  velocity,  etc. 

InstantaneouB  center  of  rotation  {Kinematics),  in  a  plane 
or  in  a  plane  figure  which  has  motions  both  of  translation 
and  of  rotation  in  the  plane,  is  the  point  which  for  the 
instant  is  at  rest. — InstantaneouB  axis  of  rotation  {Kine- 
matics), in  a  body  which  has  motions  both  of  translation 
and  rotation,  is  a  line,  which  is  supposed  to  be  rigidly 
united  with  the  body,  and  which  for  the  instant  is  at  rest. 
The  motion  of  the  body  is  for  the  instant  simply  that  of 
rotation  about  the  instantaneous  axis. 

—  In'stan-ta'ne-ous-ly,  adv.  —  In'stan-ta'ne-ous- 
ness,  re. 

II  In-Stan'ter  (In-stSn'ter),  adv.  [L.,  vehemently, 
earnestly.  See  Instant,  re.  &  a.]  Immediately ;  in- 
stantly ;  at  once ;  as,  he  left  instanter. 

In'Stant-ly  (in'stant-lj),  adv.  1.  Without  the  least 
delay  or  interval ;  at  once ;  immediately.         Macaulay. 

2.  With  urgency  or  importunity ;  earnestly ;  press- 
ingly.     "They  besought  him  trerfare/Zy."         lyulcem.i. 

Syn.  —  Directly ;  immediately ;  at  once.  See  Directly. 

In-star'  (in-star'),  V.  t.  To  stud  as  with  stars.  [J?.] 
"  A  golden  throne  instarred  with  gems."         J.  Barlow. 

In-State'  (Tn-staf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Instated  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Instating.]  To  set,  place,  or  establish,  as 
in  a  rank,  office,  or  condition  ;  to  install ;  to  invest ;  as, 
to  instate  a  person  in  greatness  or  in  favor.  Shak. 

In-Stau'rate  (in-sta'rat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
STAURATED  (-ra-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  re.  Instaukating  (-ra- 
ting).] [L.  instauratus,  p.  p.  of  instaurare  to  renew. 
See  1st  In-,  and  Store.]     To  renew  or  renovate,     [i?.] 

In'Stau-ra'tion  (Tn'sta-ra'shun),  re.  [L.  instaiiratio  : 
of.  F.  instauration.']  Restoration  after  decay,  lapse,  or 
dilapidation ;  renewal ;  repair ;  renovation  ;  renaissance. 
Some  great  catastrophe  or  .  .  .  instauration.  T.  Burnet, 
.  In'Stau-ra'tor  (tn'sta-ra'ter),  re.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  instau- 
rateur.l  One  who  renews  or  restores  to  a  former  con- 
dition.    [E,-]  Dr.  H.  More. 

In-ataure'  (Tn-star'),  v.  t.  [See  Instaurate.]  To 
renew  or  renovate  ;  to  instaurate.     [OJs.]  Marston, 

In-Stead'  (in-sted'),  adv.     [Pref.  in-  -f-  stead  place.] 

1.  In  the  place  or  room  ;  —  usually  followed  by  of. 

Let  thistles  grow  instead  of  wheat.       ,7oh  xxxi.  40. 
Absalom  made  Amasa  captain  of  the  host  instead  of  Joab. 

2  Sam.  xvii.  25. 

2.  Equivalent  to ;  equal  to  ;  —  usually  with  of.    [JR.] 
This  very  consideration  to  a  wise  man  is  instead  of  a  thou- 
sand arguments,  to  satisfy  him,  that  in  those  times  no  such 
thing  was  believed.  Tillnt^on. 

In-Steep'  (Tn-step'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Insteeped 
(-stepf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Insteeping.]  To  steep  or  soak ; 
to  drench.     lE.]     "  In  gore  he  l.ay /re.f/ccpcrf. "        Shak. 

In'Step  (Tn'step),  re.     ' 


[Formerly  also  instop,  instiip.'] 


1.  The  arched  middle  portion  of  the  human  foot  next 
in  front  of  the  ankle  joint. 

2.  That  part  of  the  hind  leg  of  the  horse  and  allied  ani- 
mals, between  the  hock,  or  ham,  and  the  pastern  joint. 

In'sti-gate  (Tn'sti-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Insti- 
gated (-ga'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Instigating  (-ga'tTng).] 
[L.  instigatus,  p.  p.  of  instigare  to  instigate ;  pref.  in-  in 
+  a  root  akin  to  G.  stechen  to  prick,  E.  stick.  See  Stick.] 
To  goad  or  urge  forward  ;  to  set  on  ;  to  provoke  ;  to  in- 
cite ;  —  used  chiefly  with  reference  to  evil  actions ;  as, 
to  instigate  one  to  a  crime. 

He  hath  only  instigated  his  blackest  agents  to  the  very  extent 
of  their  malignitj'.  £p.  Warburton. 

Syn.  —  To  stimulate  ;  urge ;  spur ;  provoke ;  tempt ; 
incite  ;  impel ;  encourage  ;  animate. 

In'sti-ga'ting-ly,  adv.     Incitingly ;  temptingly. 

In'sti-ga'tion  (In'stT-gS'shun),  re.  [L.  instigatio  :  cf. 
F.  instigation.]  The  act  of  instigating,  or  the  state  of 
being  instigated ;  incitement,  esp.  to  evil  or  wickedness. 

The  oaseness  and  villainy  that  .  ,  .  the  instigation  of  the 
devil  could  bring  the  sons  of  men  to.  South. 

In'Stl-ga'tor  (in'stt-ga'ter),  re.  [L. :  cf.  F.  instiga- 
teur.]     One  who  instigates  or  incites.  Burke. 

In-Still'  (Tn-stil'),  )'.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Instilled 
(-stTld') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Instilling.]  [L.  instillare,  in- 
stillatum ;  pref.  ire-  in  +  stillare  to  drop,  fr.  stilla  a 
drop  :  cf.  F.  instiller.  See  Distill.]  [Written  also  in- 
stil.] To  drop  in  ;  to  pour  in  drop  by  drop  ;  hence,  to  im- 
part gradually ;  to  infuse  slowly  ;  to  cause  to  be  imbibed. 
The  starlight  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instill.  Byron, 

How  hast  thou  instilled 
Thy  malice  into  thousands.  Milton, 

Syn.  —  To  infuse ;  impart ;  inspire  ;  implant ;  incul- 
cate ;  insinuate. 

In'Stil-la'tion  (Tn'stJl-la'slmn),  re.  [L.  instillatio :  cf. 
F.  instillation.]  The  act  of  instiUing;  also,  that  which 
is  instilled.  Johnson, 

In'Stil-la'tor  (tn'stil-la'ter),  re.     An  instiller.     [R,] 

In-Stil'la-tO-ry  (Tn-stll'la-t6-rj),  a.  Belonging  to  in- 
stillation.    [E.] 

In-StlU'er  (In-stll'er),  n.  One  who  instills.     Skelton. 

In-Still'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  iustiUiug  ;  also, 
that  which  is  instilled.     [Written  also  instilment.] 

In-Stim'U-late  (Tn-stTm'ii-lat),  V.  i.  [Pref.  in-  not  + 
stimulate.]  Not  to  stimulate ;  to  soothe ;  to  quiet. 
[Obs.]  Cheyne. 

In-Stim'u-late,  v.  t.  [L.  instimulatus,  p.  p.  of  inslimu- 
lai-e  to  stimulate.  See  1st  In-,  and  Stimulate.]  To 
stimulate  ;  to  excite.     [Obs.]  Cockeram. 

In-Stim'U-la'tlon  (-la'shQn),  n.     Stimulation. 

In-Stinct'  (in-stinkf),  a.     [L.  instinctus,  p.  p.  of  in- 
stinguere  to  instigate,  incite  ;  cf.  instigare  to  instigate. 
Cf.  Instigate,  DiSTiNGniSH.]     Urged  or  stimulated  from 
within  ;    naturally  moved   or  impelled ;    imbued ;    ani- 
mated ;  alive  ;  quick  ;  as,  birds  instinct  with  life. 
The  chariot  of  paternal  deity  .  .  . 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoyed 
By  four  cherubic  shapes.  3/t7(on. 

A  noble  performance,  instinct  with  sound  principle.  Brougham, 

In'stlnct  (Tn'stTnkt),  n.  [L.  instinctus  instigation, 
impulse,  fr.  instinguere  to  instigate  :  cf.  F.  instinct.  See 
Instinct,  a.]  1.  Natural  inward  impulse  ;  unconscious, 
involuntary,  or  unreasoning  prompting  to  any  mode  of 
action,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  without  a  distinct 
apprehension  of  the  end  or  object  to  be  accomplished. 

An  instinct  is  a  propensity  prior  to  experience,  and  independ- 
ent of  instruction.  Foley. 

An  instinct  is  a  blind  tendency  to  some  mode  of  action,  inde- 
pendent of  any  consideration,  on  the  part  of  the  agent,  of  the 
end  to  which  tne  action  leads.  Whately. 

An  instinct  is  an  agentwhich  performs  blindly  and  i^norantly 
a  work  of  intelligence  and  knowledge.  Sir  W.Hamilton. 

By  a  divine  instinct,  men's  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  dangers.  Shak. 

2.  (Zool.)  Specif.,  the  natural,  unreasoning  impulse 
by  which  an  animal  is  guided  to  the  performance  of  any 
action,  without  thought  of  improvement  in  the  method. 

The  resemblance  between  what  originally  was  a  habit,  and  an 
instinct  becomes  so  close  as  not  to  be  distinguished.       Darwin. 

3.  A  natural  aptitude  or  knack  ;  a  predilection  ;  as,  an 
instinct  for  order ;  to  be  modest  by  instinct. 

In-Stinct'  (in-stinkf),  v.  t.  To  impress,  as  an  ani- 
mating power,  or  instinct.     [Obs.]  Bentley. 

In-Stlnc'tion  (Tn-stTnk'shun),  n.  Instinct ;  incite- 
ment ;  inspiration.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

In-Stinc'tive  (Tn-stTnk'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  instinctif.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  instinct ;  derived  from,  or  prompted 
by,  instinct ;  of  the  nature  of  instinct ;  determined  by 
natural  impulse  or  propensity  ;  acting  or  produced  with- 
out reasoning,  deliberation,  instruction,  or  experience ; 
spontaneous.  "Instinctive  motion."  Milton,  "In- 
stinctive dread. "     Cowper. 

With  taste  instinctive  give 
Each  grace  appropriate.  Mason. 

Have  we  had  instinctive  intimations  of  the  death  of  soma 
absent  friends  ?  .  Bp.  Hall. 

(5^^  The  ternis  inslinctii'e  belief,  instinctive  jvd(jment, 
instinctive  cognition,  are  expressions  not  ill  adapted  to 
ch.aracterize  a  belief,  judgment,  or  cognition,  which,  as 
the  result  of  no  .niiterior  consciousness,  is,  like  the  prod- 
ucts of  animal  instinct,  the  intelligent  effect  of  (as  far  as 
we  are  concerned)  an  unknown  cause.     .S/)'  W.  Hamilton. 

Syn.  —  Natural ;  voluntary  ;  spontaneous ;  original ; 
innate  ;  inherent ;  automatic. 

In-Stlnc'tlve-ly,  adv.  In  an  instinctive  manner ;  by 
force  of  instinct ;  by  natural  impulse. 

In'8tinc-tiv'l-ty  (-tiv'T-ty).  »•  The  quality  of  being 
iiiatiiiotive,  or  prompted  by  instinct.     [E.]       Coleridge. 

In-Stlp'U-late  (Tn-stap'si-lut),  a.     Sec  Exstipolate. 

In'Sti-tUte  (Tn'stT-tut),  p.  a.  [L.  in!:fifiittis,  p.  p.  of 
instiluere  to  place  in,  to  institute,  to  instruct ;  pref.  in- 
in  -f-  statuere  to  cause  to  stand,  to  set.  See  Statutb.] 
Established  ;  organized  ;  founded.     [Obs.] 

They  have  but  few  laws.  For  to  a  people  so  instruct  and  in- 
stitute, very  few  do  sutHce.  kdbynson  {Morc's  Ctopia). 
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In'stl-tute  (Tn'sti-tut),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Insti- 
tuted (-tu'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iNSTiTnTiNo.]  1.  To 
set  up ;  to  establish ;  to  ordain ;  as,  to  institute  laws, 
rules,  etc. 

2.  To  originate  and  establish ;  to  found ;  to  organize  ; 
as,  to  institute  a  court,  or  a  society. 

Whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  o£ 
these  ends  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  olter  or  to  abohsh  it, 
and  to  institute  a  new  government.      Jefferson  (Deal,  of  Indep.). 

3.  To  nominate  ;  to  appoint.     [06«.] 

We  institute  your  Grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France.  S^ak. 

4.  To  begin  ;  to  commence  ;  to  set  on  foot ;  as,  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  ;  to  institute  a  suit. 

And  haply  i7i^titule 
A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies.  S/iak. 

5.  To  ground  or  establish  in  principles  and  rudiments ; 
to  educate  ;  to  instruct.     [06.S.] 

If  children  were  early  instituted,  knowledge  would  insensibly 
insinuate  itself.  ^'•-  ^-  ^^"re. 

6.  {Bccl.  Law)  To  invest  with  the  spiritual  charge 
of  a  benefice,  or  the  care  of  souls.  BlacUstone. 

Syn.  —  To  originate ;  begin  ;  commence ;  establish ; 
found ;  erect ;  organize ;  appoint ;  ordain. 

In'stl-tute,  n.  [L.  institutum:  cf.  F.  institut.  See 
Institute,  v.  I.  &  a.]  1.  The  act  of  instituting ;  insti- 
tution.   [Ofo.]    "  Water  sanctified  by  Christ's  institute." 

Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  instituted,  established,  or  fixed,  as  a 
law,  habit,  or  custom.  Glover. 

3.  Hence  :  An  elementary  and  necessary  principle  ;  a 
precept,  maxim,  or  rule,  recognized  as  established  and 
authoritative  ;  usually  in  the  plural,  a  collection  of  such 
principles  and  precepts ;  esp.,  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  legal  principles  and  decisions ;  as,  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian  ;  Coke's  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England. 
Cf.  Digest,  n. 

They  made  a  sort  of  institute  and  digest  of  anarchy.    Burke. 
Thou  art  pale  in  mighty  studies  grown, 
To  make  the  Stoics'  institutes  thy  own.         Dryden. 

4.  An  institution  ;  a  society  established  for  the  pro- 
motion of  learning,  philosophy,  art,  science,  etc.  ;  a  col- 
lege ;  as,  the  Institute  of  France ;  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Teclmology ;  also,  a  building  oivned  or  oc- 
cupied by  such  an  institute  ;  as,  the  Cooper  Institute. 

5.  {Scots  Law)  The  person  to  whom  an  estate  is  first 
given  by  destination  or  limitation.  Tomlins. 

Institutes  of  medicine,  theoretical  medicine  ;  that  de- 
partment of  medical  science  which  attempts  to  account 
philosophically  tor  the  various  phenomena  of  health  as 
well  as  of  disease  ;  physiology  applied  to  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Dnnglison. 

In'stl-tU'ter  (-tu'ter),  n.    An  institutor.     [i?.] 
In'Sti-tU'tion  (-tu'shun),   n.     [L.   institutio :   cf.   F. 
institution.']     1.  The  act  or  process  of  instituting  ;  as  ; 

(a)  Establishment ;  foundation ;  enactment ;  as,  the 
institution  of  a  school. 

The  institution  of  God's  law  is  described  as  being  established 
by  solemn  injunction.  Hooker. 

(b)  Instruction ;  education.  [Obs.]  Beniley.  (c)  (Eccl. 
Law)  The  act  or  ceremony  of  investing  a  clergyman  with 
the  spiritual  part  of  a  benefice,  by  which  the  care  of 
souls  is  committed  to  his  charge.     Blackstone. 

2.  That  which  is  instituted  or  established  ;  as  :  («)  Es- 
tablished order,  method,  or  custom  ;  enactment ;  ordi- 
nance ;  permanent  form  of  law  or  polity. 

The  nature  of  our  people, 

Our  city's  institutions.  Shak. 

(6)  An  established  or  organized  society  or  corporation  ; 
an  establishment,  especially  of  a  public  character,  or 
affecting  a  community ;  a  foundation  ;  as,  a  literary  in- 
stitution ;  a  charitable  institution ;  also,  a  building  or 
the  buildings  occupied  or  used  by  such  organization  ;  as, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  (c)  Anything  forming  a 
characteristic  and  persistent  feature  in  social  or  national 
life  or  habits. 

We  ordered  a  lunch  (the  most  delightful  of  English  institu- 
tions, next  to  dinner)  to  lie  ready  against  our  return.  HawtJiorne. 

3.  That  which  institutes  or  instructs ;  a  textbook ;  a 
system  of  elements  or  rules  ;  an  institute.     \_Obs.'] 

There  is  another  manuscript,  of  above  three  hundred  years 
old,  .  .  .  being  an  institution  of  physic.  Evelyn. 

In'Stl-tU'tion-al  (-«1),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  treat- 
ing of,  institutions ;  as,  institutional  legends. 

Institutional  writers  as  Rousseau.         J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Instituted  by  authority. 

3.  Elementary ;  rudimental. 
In'Stl-tU'tion-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.     1.  Relating  to  an  in- 

Btitutioii,  or  to  institutions. 

2.  Containing  tlie  first  principles  or  doctrines;  ele- 
mental ;  rudimentai'y.  Sir  T.  Browne, 

In'Stl-tU'tlst  (in'stT-tii'tTst),  n.  A  writer  or  com- 
piler of,  or  a  commentator  on,  institutes.    [iJ.]    Harvey. 

In'Sti-tU'tive  (-tiv),  a.  1.  Tending  or  intended  to 
institute  ;  having  the  power  to  establish.  Barrow. 

2.  Established  ;  depending  on,  or  characterized  by, 
institution  or  order.     " Institutive  decency."        Milton. 

In'Stl-tU'tive-ly,  adv.  In  conformity  with  an  insti- 
tution. _  Harrington. 

In'Sti-tU'tor   (-tu'ter),  n.     [L. :    cf.   F.    instituteur.] 

1.  One  who  institutes,  founds,  ordains,  or  establishes. 

2.  One  who  educates ;  an  instructor.    [0J«.]    Walker. 

3.  {Episcopal  Church)  A  presbyter  appointed  by  the 
bishop  to  institute  a  rector  or  assistant  minister  over  a 
parish  church. 

In-Stop'  (Tn-stop'),  V.  I.  To  stop  ;  to  close  ;  to  make 
fast ;  as,  to  iiistop  the  seams.     [Ofe.]  Dryden. 

In-Store'  (In-stor'),  v.  t.  [See  Instaceate,  Store.] 
To  store  up  ;  to  inclose ;  to  contain.     [06.s.]  Wyclif. 

In-Strat'1-iled  (-strStt-fid),  a.    Interstratified. 

In-Struct'  (-strukf),  a.  [L.  instrucius,  p.  p.  of  instru- 
ere  to  furnish,  provide,  construct,  instruct ;  pref .  in-  in, 
on  -|-  struere  to  build.     See  Stkuotuke.]     1.  Arranged  ; 


furnished  ;  pro'vided.  \Obs.']  "  He  had  neither  ship 
instruct  ivith  oars,  nor  men."  Chapman. 

2.  Instructed  ;  taught ;  enlightened.    [Ofc.f.]    Milton. 

In-StlUCt'  (in-striikt'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Instructed  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Instructing.]  1.  To  put  in  order  ;  to 
form  ;  to  prepare.     [06s.] 

They  speak  to  the  merits  of  a  cause,  after  the  proctor  has  pre- 
pared and  instructed  the  same  for  a  hearing.  Ayhjfe. 

2.  To  form  by  communication  of  knowledge ;  to  in- 
form the  mind  of ;  to  impart  knowledge  or  information 
to  ;  to  enlighten ;  to  teach ;  to  discipline. 

Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 

Fit  to  instruct  her  youth.  Stiak. 

3.  To  furnish  with  directions ;  to  advise  ;  to  direct ; 
to  command ;  as,  the  judge  instructs  the  jury. 

She,  being  before  histructcd  of  her  mother,  said,  Give  me  here 

John  Baptist's  head  in  a  charger.  a)/t/«.,xiv.  8. 

Take  her  in  ;  instruct  her  what  she  has  to  do.      S/iak. 

Syn. —To  teach;  educate;  inform;  train;  discipline; 
indoctrinate  ;  direct ;  enjoin. 

In-struct'er  (Tn-struk'ter),  n.    See  Instructor. 

In-Struct'i-We  (Tn-stri3k'ti-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  bemg 
instructed  ;  teacliable  ;  docible.  Bacon. 

In-Struc'tlOU  (In-strtSk'shiin),  n.  {1^.  instructio  :  cf. 
F.  instruction.']  1.  The  act  of  instructing,  teaching,  or 
furnishing  with  knowledge  ;  information. 

2.  That  which  instructs,  or  with  which  one  is  in- 
structed ;  the  intelligence  or  information  imparted  ;  as : 
(a)  Precept ;  information ;  teacliings.  (i)  Direction  ; 
order ;  command.  "  If  my  instructions  may  be  your 
guide."  Shak. 

Syn. —  Education  ;  teaching;  indoctrination;  infor- 
mation ;  advice  ;  counsel.    See  Education. 

In-Stmc'tion-al  (-ol),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  promoting, 
instruction ;  educational. 

In-Struct'ive  (In-struk'ttv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  instructif.] 

Conveying  knowledge ;  serving  to  iusti'uct  or  inform ;  as, 

experience  furnishes  very  instructive  lessons.     Addison. 

In  various  talk  the  instructire  hours  they  past.      Pope. 

— In-struct'ive-ly,  adv.  —  In-struct'lve-ness,  re. 

The  pregnant  instructiveness  of  the  Scripture.      Boyle. 

In-Struct'or  (-ter),  n.  [L. ,  a  preparer  ;  cf .  F.  instruc- 
teur.]  \Wntten  also  instructer.]  One  who  instructs; 
one  who  imparts  knowledge  to  another  ;  a  teacher. 

In-struct'ress  (-trSs),  n.  A  woman  who  instructs ;  a 
preceptress ;  a  governess.  Johnson. 

In'Stru-ment  (Tn'stru-m«nt),  re.  [F.  instrument,  L. 
instrumentum.  See  Instruct.]  1.  That  by  means  of 
which  any  work  is  performed,  or  result  is  effected ;  a 
tool ;  a  utensil ;  an  implement ;  as,  the  instruments  of  a 
mechanic  ;  astronomical  instruments. 

All  the  lofty  instruments  of  war.  Shak. 

2.  A  contrivance  or  implement,  by  which  musical 
sounds  are  produced  ;  as,  a  musical  instrument. 

Praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and  organs.    Fs.  cl.  4. 
But  sighs  when  songs  and  instruments  he  hears.    Dryden. 

3.  {Law)  A  writing,  as  the  means  of  giving  formal  ex- 
pression to  some  act ;  a  writing  expressive  of  some  act, 
contract,  process,  or  proceeding,  as  a  deed,  contract, 
writ,  etc.  Burrill. 

4.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  made  a  means,  or  is 
caused  to  serve  a  purpose  ;  a  medium,  means,  or  agent. 

Or  useful  serving  man  and  instrument. 
To  any  sovereign  state.  Shak. 

The  bold  are  but  the  instruments  of  the  wise.    Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Tool ;  implement ;   utensil ;   machine  ;   appa- 
ratus ;  medium  ;  channel ;  agent. 

In'Stni-ment  (-ment),  v.  t.      To  perform  upon  an  in- 
strument ;  to  prepare  for  an  Instrument ;   as,  a  sonata 
instrumented  ior  orchestra.     [Colloq.] 
In'Stru-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.    [Cf.  F.  instrumental.] 

1.  Acting  as  an  instrument ;  serving  as  a  means  ;  con- 
tributing to  promote  ;  conducive  ;  helpful ;  serviceable ; 
as,  he  was  instrumental  in  concluding  the  business. 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart. 

The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth.         Shak. 

2.  (Mus.)  Pertaining  to,  made  by,  or  prepared  for,  an 
instrument,  esp.  a  musical  instrument ;  as,  instrumental 
music,  distinguished  from  vocal  music.  "  He  defended  tire 
use  of  instrumental  music  in  public  worship."  Macaulay. 

Sweet  voices  mix'd  with  instrumental  sounds.    Dryden. 

3.  {Gram.)  Applied  to  a  case  expressing  means  or 
agency;  as,  the  in.^trumental  case.  This  is  found  in 
Sanskrit  as  a  separate  case,  but  in  Greek  it  was  merged 
into  the  dative,  and  in  Latin  into  the  ablative.  In  Old 
English  it  was  a  separate  case,  but  has  disappeared,  leav- 
ing only  a  few  anomalous  forms. 

Instnunental  errors,  those  errors  in  instrumental  meas- 
urements, etc.,  which  arise  exclusively  from  want  of 
mathemaiiical  accuracy  in  an  instrument. 

In'Stru-men'tal-ist,  n.  One  who  plays  upon  an  instru- 
ment of  music,  as  distinguished  from  a  vocalist. 

In'stru-men-tal'i-ty  (-m5n-t51'i-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Insteu- 
HENTALITIES  (-tiz).  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
instrumental ;  that  which  is  instrumental ;  anything  used 
as  a  means  or  an  agency  ;  means  ;  medium  ;  agency. 

The  instrumentality  of  faith  in  justification.    Bp.  Burnet. 

The  discovery  of  gunpowder  developed  the  science  of  attack 
and  defense  in  a  new  instrumentaltty.  J.  H.  JYewman. 

In'Stru-men'tal-ly  (-men'tal-Iy),  adv.  1.  By  means 
of  an  instrument  or  agency ;  as  means  to  an  end.    South. 

They  will  ar^rue  that  the  end  being  essentially  beneficial,  the 
means  become  instrumentally  so.  Burke. 

2.  With  instruments  of  music  ;  as,  a  song  instrumen- 
tally accompanied.  Mason. 

In'Stru-men'tal-ness,  n.  Usefulness  or  agency,  as 
means  to  an  end  ;  instrumentality.     [iJ.]        Hammond. 

In'Stni-men'ta-ry  (-ta-ry),  a.     Instrumental.     [J?.] 

In'strn-men-ta'tion  (-men-ta'shiin),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
using  or  adapting  as  an  instrument ;  a  series  or  combi- 
nation of  instruments ;  means ;  agency. 

Otherwise  we  have  no  sufficient  ins^j-wmenfa^j'on  for  our  human 
use  or  handling  of  so  great  a  fact.  //.  Buslinell. 


2.  {Mus.)  {a)  The  arrangement  of  a  musical  composi- 
tion for  performance  by  a  number  of  different  instru- 
ments ;  orchestration ;  instrumental  composition ;  com- 
position for  an  orchestra  or  military  band.  (6)  The  act 
or  manner  of  playing  upon  musical  instruments ;  per- 
formance ;  as,  his  instrumentation  is  perfect. 

In'stru-men'tist  (in'stru-men'tTst),  n.  A  performer 
on  a  musical  instrument ;  an  instrumentalist. 

In-Style'  (lu-stil'),  v.  t.     To  style.     [Obs.]    Crashaw. 

In-suav'i-ty  (In-swav'i-ty),  n.  [L.  insuaviias:  cf.  F. 
insuavite.  See  In-  not,  and  Suavity.]  Want  of  suavity; 
unpleasantness.     lObs.]  Burton. 

In'sub-jec'tion  (In'sub-jSk'shiin),  n.  Want  of  sub- 
jection or  obedience  ;  a  state  of  disobedience,  as  to  gov- 
ernment. 

In'sub-mer'gi-ble  (-mer'jT-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  submerged ;  buoyant.     [iJ.] 

In'SUl)-inls'slOIl  (-mlsh'tin),  n.  Want  of  submission ; 
disobedience ;  noncompliance. 

in'SUb-Or'di-nate  (-8r'dT-nat),  a.  Not  submitting  to 
authority ;  disobedient ;  rebellious  ;  mutinous. 

In'sub-or'di-na'tion  (-Sr'dT-na'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
subordination.] Tlie  quality  of  being  insubordinate ;  dis- 
obedience to  lawful  autliority. 

In'SUb-Stan'tial  (-stSn'shoI),  a.  Unsubstantial ;  not 
real  or  strong.     "  Insubstantial -paf^ennt."     [iJ.]     Shak. 

In'sub-Stan'ti-al'i-ty  (-stSn'shT-Sl'T-tJ),  re.  Unsub- 
stantiality ;  unreality,      [i?.]  *• 

In'SUC-ca'tlon    (Tn'siik-ka'shiin),   re.      [L.   insucare, 

insucatum,  to  soak  in;  pref.  «'«-.,-)-  succus,  sucus,  sap.] 

The  act  of  soaking  or  moistening  ;  maceration  ;  solution 

in  the  juice  of  herbs.     ^Obs.]  Coxe. 

The  medicating  and  insuccation  of  seeds.        Evelyn. 

In'SUC-ceSS'^-ses'),re.  Want  of  success.  [J?.]  Feltham. 

In-sue'  (Tn-su'),  V.  i.     See  Ensue,  v.  i. 

In'sue-tude  (in'swe-tiid),  re.  [L.  insuetudo,  from  in- 
suetus  unaccustomed ;  pref.  in-  not  -|-  suetus,  p.  p.  of 
suescere  to  be  accustomed.]  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing unaccustomed  ;  absence  of  use  or  habit. 

Absurdities  are  great  or  small  in  proportion  to  custom  or  in- 
suetude.  Landor. 

In-SUf'fer-a-ble  (Tn-s!if'fer-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Incapable  ol 
being  suffered,  borne,  or  endured;  insupportable;  un- 
endurable ;  intolerable  ;  as,  insufferable  heat,  cold,  or 
pain  ;  insufferable  wrongs.  Locke. 

2.  Offensive  beyond  endurance  ;  detestable. 

A  multitude  of  scribblers  who  daily  pester  the  world  with 
their  insufferable  stuff.  Dryden. 

In-suf'fer-a-bly,  adv.    In  a  manner  or  to  a  degree 

beyond  endurance  ;  intolerably  ;  as,  a  blaze  insufferably 
bright ;  a  person  insufferably  proud. 

In'suf-fi'clence  (-f  ish'ens),  re.     Insufficiency.      Shak. 

In'suf-li'clen-cy  (-en-sy),  re.  [L.  insufficientia :  cf.  F. 
insnffisonce,  whence  OE.  insuffisance.    See  Insufficient.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  insufficient ;  want  of 
sufficiency ;  deficiency ;  inadequateness  ;  as,  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  provisions,  of  an  excuse,  etc. 

The  insuffciency  of  the  light  of  nature  is,  by  the  light  of  Scrip- 
ture, .  .  .  fully  supplied.  Hooker. 

2.  Want  of  power  or  skill ;  inability  ;  incapacity  ;  in- 
competency ;  as,  the  insufficiency  of  a  man  for  an  office. 

In'SUf-fi'cient  (Tn'suf-flsh'ent),  a.  [L.  insiifficiens, 
-entis.  See  In- not,  and  Sufficient.]  1.  Not  sufficient ; 
not  enough ;  inadequate  to  any  need,  use,  or  purpose ; 
as,  the  provisions  are  insuffcient  in  quantity,  and  defect- 
ive in  quality.     "  Insufficient  ior 'B.xs  praise."     Cowper. 

2.  Wanting  in  strength,  power,  ability,  capacity,  or 
skill ;  incompetent ;  incapable  ;  unfit ;  as,  a  person  in- 
sufficient to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office. 

Syn.  —  Inadequate;  scanty;  incommensurate;  une- 
qual ;  unfit ;  incompetent ;  incapable  ;  inefficient. 

In'suf-fi'cient-ly,  adv.  In  an  insufficient  manner  or 
degree  ;  inadequately. 

In'sui-fla'tion  (-fla'shiin),  re.  [L.  insufflatio :  cf.  F. 
insufflation.  See  In-  in,  and  Sufflation.]  The  act  of 
breathing  on  or  into  anything ;  especially :  (o)  {R.  C. 
Ch. )  The  breathing  upon  a  person  in  the  sacrament  of 
baptism  to  symbolize  the  inspiration  of  a  new  spiritual 
life,  (b)  {Med.)  The  act  of  blowing  (a  gas,  powder,  or 
vapor)  into  any  cavity  of  the  body. 

In-SUit'a-ble  (Tn-sutj^a-b'l),  a.  Unsuitable.  \_Obs.]  — 
In-snit'a-bil'i-ty  (Tn-sut'a-bll'T-ty),  n.     \_Obs.] 

In'SU-lar  (Tn'sii-ler),  a.  [L.  insularis,  fr.  insula  island : 
cf.  F.  insulaire.  See  Isle.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
island ;  of  the  nature,  or  possessing  the  characteristics, 
of  an  island ;  as,  an  insular  climate,  fauna,  etc. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  people  of  an  island  ;  nar- 
row ;  circumscribed ;  illiberal ;  contracted  ;  as,  insular 
habits,  opinions,  or  prejudices. 

The  penury  of  insular  conversation.         Johnson. 

In'SU-lar,  re.     An  islander.     [R.]  Berkeley. 

In'SU-lar'1-ty    (-lar'T-ty),    re.      [Cf.    F.    insularite.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  an  island  or  consisting 
of  islands  ;  insulation. 

The  insularity  of  Britain  was  first  shown  by  Agricola,  who 
sent  his  fleet  round  it.  Pinkerton. 

2.  Narro\vness  or  illiberality  of  opinion ;  prejudice ; 
exclusiveness ;  as,  the  insularity  of  the  Chinese  or  of  the 
aristocracy. 

In'Sli-lar-ly  (-ler-ly),  adv.     In  an  insular  manner. 

In'sn-la-ry  (-la-ry)^o.     Insular.     [Obs.]         Hoicell. 

In'SU-late  (Tn'sii-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  JNSU- 
LATED  (-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Insulating  (-la'ting).] 
[L.  insulatvs  insulated,  fr.  insula  island.  See  Isle,  and 
cf.  Isolate.]    1.  To  make  an  island  of.   lObs.]  Pennant. 

2.  To  place  in  a  detached  situation,  or  in  a  state  hav- 
ing no  communication  with  surrounding  objects  ;  to  iso- 
late ;  to  separate. 

3.  {Elec.  &  Thermotics)  To  prevent  the  transfer  of 
electricity  or  heat  to  or  from  (bodies)  by  the  interposition 
of  nonconductors. 

Insulating  stool  {Elec),  a  stool  with  legs  of  glass  or  some 
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other  nonconductor  of  electricity,  used  for  insulating  a 
person  or  any  object  placed  upon  it. 

In'SU-la'ted  (In'sfl-la'tgd),  p.  a.  1.  Standing  by  it- 
self ;  not  being  contiguous  to  other  bodies ;  separated ; 
unconnected  ;  isolated ;  as,  an  insulated  house  or  column. 

The  special  and  insulated  situation  of  the  Jews.    Z>e  Quincey. 

2.  (Elect.  &  Thermotics)  Separated  from  other  bodies 
by  means  of  nonconductors  of  heat  or  electricity. 

3.  (Astron. )  Situated  at  so  great  a  distance  as  to  be 
beyond  the  effect  of  gravitation  ;  —  said  of  stars  supposed 
to  be  so  far  apart  that  the  effect  of  their  mutual  attrac- 
tion is  insensible.  C.  A.  Young. 

Insulated  wire,  wire  wound  with  silk,  or  covered  with 
other  nonconducting  material,  for  electrical  use. 

In'SU-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  1.  The  act  of  insulating, 
or  the  state  of  being  insulated  ;  detachment  from  other 
objects  ;  isolation. 

2.  (Elec.  Sl  Thermotics)  The  act  of  separating  a  body 
from  others  by  nonconductors,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  electricity  or  of  heat ;  also,  the  state  of  a  body 
80  separated. 

In'SU-la'tor  (tu'sfi-la'ter),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  insulates. 

2.  (Elec.  &  Thermotics)  The  substance  or  body  that 
insulates ;  a  nonconductor. 

In'SU-Ute  (-lit),  n.  (Elec.)  An  insulating  material, 
usually  some  variety  of  compressed  cellulose,  made  of 
sawdust,  paper  pulp,  cotton  waste,  etc. 

In'SU-lOUS  (-lus),  a.  '  [L.  insulosus,  fr.  insula  island.] 
Abounding  in  islands.     [iJ.] 

In-Sttlse'  (Tn-suls'),  a.  [L.  insulsus;  pref.  in-  not  -|- 
talsus  salted,  fr.  salire,  salsum,  to  salt.]  Insipid  ;  dull ; 
stupid.     [OJs.]  Milton. 

In-8Ul'Sl-ty  (Tn-sul'sT-tJ?),  re.  [L.  insulsitas.J  Insi- 
pidity; stupidity;  dullness.     [06s.] 

The  insitlsity  of  mortal  tongues.  Milton. 

In'SUlt  (in'sillt),  n.  [L.  insultus,  fr.  insilire  to  leap 
upon :  cf.  F.  insulte.  See  Insult,  v.  <.]  1.  The  act  of 
leaping  on;  onset;  attack.     [06j.]  Dryden. 

2.  Gross  abuse  offered  to  another,  either  by  word  or 
act ;  an  act  or  speech  of  insolence  or  contempt ;  an  af- 
front ;  an  indignity. 

The  ruthless  sneer  that  iTi&ult  adds  to  grief.      Savage. 

Syn.  —  Affront ;  indignity ;  abuse ;  outrage ;  contu- 
mely.   See  Appkont. 

In-SUlt'  (in-siilt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Insulted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Insulting.]  [F.  insulter,  L.  insultare, 
freq.  fr.  insilire  to  leap  into  or  upon  ;  pref.  in-  in,  on  + 
lalire  to  leap.  See  Salient.]  1.  To  leap  or  trample 
upon ;  to  make  a  sudden  onset  upon.     lObs.']  Shak. 

2.  To  treat  with  abuse,  insolence,  indignity,  or  con- 
tempt, by  word  or  action ;  to  abuse ;  as,  to  call  a  man  a 
coward  or  a  liar,  or  to  sneer  at  him,  is  to  insult  him. 

In-SUlt',  V.  i.     1.  To  leap  or  jump. 

Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  iTisnlt  on  him.  Shak. 

Like  the  frogs  in  the  apologue,  insulting  upon  their  wooden 
king.  Jer.  I'ai/lor. 

2.  To  behave  with  insolence  ;  to  exult.     [Archaic} 

The  lion  being  dead,  even  hares  insult.         Daniel. 
An  unwillingness  to  insult  over  their  helpless  fatuity.    Lanilor. 

In-sult'a-bie  (-a-.b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  insulted  or 
affronted.     [J2.]  Emerson. 

In'SUl-ta'tlon  (in'svil-ta'shun),  re.  [L.  insuUatio,  fr. 
insultare :  cf.  OF.  insultation.']  1.  The  act  of  insulting ; 
abusive  or  insolent  treatment ;  insult.    [Obs.']    Feltham. 

2.  Exultation.     [Obs.}  Is.  xiv.  (heading). 

In-8Ult'er  (in-sulfer),  re.     One  who  insults.         Shak. 

In-SUlt'ing,  a.  Containing,  or  characterized  by,  in- 
sult or  abuse ;  tending  to  insult  or  affront ;  as,  insulting 
language,  treatment,  etc.  —  In-SUlt'ing-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  Insolent ;  impertinent ;  saucy ;  rude  ;  abu- 
sive ;  contemptuous.    See  Insolent. 

In-snlt'ment  (-ment),  re.  Insolent  treatment ;  insult. 
[06s.]     "  My  speech  of  ini«Wmere<  ended. "  Shak. 

In-SUme'  (in-sum'),  v.  t.  [L.  insumere;  pref.  in-  in 
4-  sumere  to  take.]     To  take  in  ;  to  absorb.     [06s.] 

In-SU'per-a-bil'1-ty  (in-su'per-a-bTl'T-tj?),  re.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  insuperable ;  insuperableness. 

In-SU'per-a-ble  (Tn-su'per-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  insuperabilis : 
cf.  OF.  insuperable.  See  In-  not,  and  Superable.]  In- 
cap.able  of  being  passed  over  or  surmounted ;  insur- 
mountable ;  as,  insuperable  difficulties. 

And  middle  natures,  how  they  long  to  join. 
Yet  never  pass  the  insuperable  line  I  Pope. 

The  difficulty  is  enhanced,  or  is  .  .  .  insuperable.    I.  Taylor. 

Syn.— Impassable;  insurmountable;  unconquerable. 
—  In-su'per-a-ble-ness,  re.  —  In-su'per-a-bly,  adv. 

In'sup-port'a-ble  (Tn'sup-port'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  insup- 
portabilis :  cf.  F.  insupportable.  See  In-  not,  and  Sup- 
poet.]  Incapable  of  being  supported  or  borne ;  unen- 
durable ;  insufferable ;  intoler.able ;  as,  insupportable 
burdens ;  insupportable  pain.  —  In'SUp-port'a-ble-ness, 
n.  —  In'sup-port'a-bly,  adv. 

In'snp-pos'a-ble  (-poz'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
supposed  ;  not  supposable  ;  inconceivable. 

In'sup-press'1-ble  (-prgs't-b'l),  a.  That  can  not  be 
suppressed  or  concealed ;  irrepressible.  Young.  —  In'- 
Bup-press'1-bly,  adv. 

In'sup-press'lve   (-Tv),    a.    Insuppressible.     [06s.] 

Tlie  msnppressire  mettle  of  our  spirits."  Shak. 

In-sur'a-ble  (Tn-shur'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Insure.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  insured  against  loss,  damage,  death,  etc. ; 
proper  to  be  insured. 

The  Frenchlaw  annuls  the  latter  policies  so  far  as  they  exceed 
inewswnble  )ntcruKt  which  remained  in  the  insured  at  the  time 
oj  the  Bubscription  thereof.  Wahh. 

In-sur'ance  (Tn-shiir'ans),n.  [From  Insure.]  1.  The 
act  of  insuring,  or  assuring,  against  loss  or  damage  by  a 
contingent  event ;  a  contract  whereby,  for  a  stipulated 
consideration,  called  premium,  one  party  undertakes  to 


indemnify  or  guarantee  another  against  loss  by  certain 
specified  risks.     Cf.  Assurance,  re.,  6. 

11^°"  The  person  wlio  undertakes  to  pay  in  case  of  loss 
is  termed  the  insurer;  the  danger  against  which  he  un- 
dertakes, the  risk;  the  person  protected,  the  insured; 
the  sum  which  he  pays  for  the  protection,  the  premium  ; 
and  the  contract  itself,  when  reduced  to  form,  the  policy. 

Johnson's  Cyc. 

2.  The  premium  paid  for  insuring  property  or  life. 

3.  The  sum  for  which  life  or  property  is  insured. 

4.  A  guaranty,  security,  or  pledge  ;  assurance.  [06s.] 
The  most  acceptable  insurance  of  the  divine  protection.  Mickle. 

Accident  insurance,  insurance  against  pecuniary  loss  by 
reason  of  accident  to  the  person.  —Endowment  insurance 
or  assurance,  a  combination  of  life  insurance  and  invest- 
ment such  that  if  the  person  upon  whose  life  a  risk  is 
taken  dies  before  a  certain  specified  time  tlie  insurance 
becomes  due  at  once,  and  if  he  survives,  it  becomes  due 
at  the  time  speciiied.  —  Fire  insurance.  See  under  Fire. 
— Insurance  broker,  a  broker  or  agent  who  effects  insur- 
ance. —  Insurance  company,  a  company  or  corporation 
whose  business  it  is  to  insure  against  loss,  damage,  or 
death —  Insurance  policy,  a  certificate  of  insurance  ;  the 
document  containing  the  contract  made  by  an  insurance 
company  with  a  person  whose  property  or  life  is  insured. 
—  Life  insurance.    See  under  Lipe. 

In-SUr'an-cer  (Tn-shur'on-ser),  re.  One  who  effects  in- 
surance ;  an  insurer  ;  an  underwriter.  [06s.]  Dryden. 
Those  bold  insurancers  of  deathless  fame.         Jilair. 

In-BUr'ant  (-ant),  re.   The  person  insured.  Champness. 

In-sure'  (In-shur'),  v.  t.  {jimp.  &  p.  p.  Insured 
(-shurd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Insuring.]  [OE.  ensuren, 
prob.  for  assuren,  by  a  change  of  prefix.  See  1st  In-, 
and  Sure,  and  cf.  Assure,  Ensure.]  [Written  also  cji- 
sure.']  1.  To  make  sure  or  secure  ;  as,  to  insure  safety 
to  any  one. 

2.  Specifically,  to  secure  against  a  loss  by  a  contingent 
event,  on  certain  stipulated  conditions,  or  at  a  given  rate 
or  premium ;  to  give  or  to  take  an  insurance  on  or  for ; 
as,  a  merchant  insures  his  ship  or  its  cargo,  or  both, 
against  the  dangers  of  the  sea  ;  goods  and  buildings  are 
insured  against  fire  or  water ;  persons  are  insured 
against  sickness,  accident,  or  death  ;  and  sometimes  haz- 
ardous debts  are  insured. 

In-sure',  v.  i.  To  underwrite  ;  to  make  insurance  ; 
aa,  a  company  insures  at  three  per  cent. 

In-sur'er  (In-shur'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
insures ;  the  person  or  company  that  contracts  to  indem- 
nify losses  for  a  premium  ;  an  underwriter. 

bl-sur'gence  (in-sfir'jens).  Ire.     A  state  of  insurrec- 

In-sur'gen-cy  (-jen-s^),  J  tion ;  an  uprising  ;  an 
insurrection. 

A  moral  insurgence  in  the  minds  of  grave  men  against  the 
Court  of  Rome.  G.  Eliot. 

In-sur'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  insurgens,  p.  pr.  of  insur- 
gere  to  rise  up ;  pref.  in-  in  -\-  surgere  to  rise.  See 
Surge.]  Rising  in  opposition  to  civil  or  political  author- 
ity, or  against  an  established  government ;  insubordinate ; 
rebellious.     "  The  insurgent  provinces."  Motley. 

In-sur'gent,  re.  [Cf.  F.  insurgent.}  A  person  who 
rises  in  revolt  against  civil  authority  or  an  established 
government ;  one  who  openly  and  actively  resists  the 
execution  of  laws ;  a  rebel. 

Syn.  —  See  Rebel. 

In'sur-mount'a-bll'i-ty  (in'sQr-mounfi^bllT-ty),  re. 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  insurmountable. 

In'sur-mount'a-ble  (-mount'i-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
4"  surmountable :  cf.  P.  insurmoniable.}  Incapable  of 
being  passed  over,  surmounted,  or  overcome ;  insupera- 
ble ;  as,  an  insurmountable  difficulty  or  obstacle.  Locke. 

Hope  thinks  nothing  difficult ;  despair  tells  us  that  difficulty 
is  insurmountable.  J.  Watts. 

Syn.  —  Insuperable  ;  impassable  ;  invincible. 

In'sur-mount'a-ble-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  insurmountable  ;  insurmountability. 

In'sur-mount'a-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  to  a  de- 
gree not  to  be  overcome. 

In'sur-rec'tion  (in'silr-rSk'shiiu),  n.  [L.  instirrectio, 
fr.  insurgere,  insurrectum :  cf.  F.  insurrection.  See  In- 
surgent.] 1.  A  rising  against  civil  or  political  author- 
ity, or  the  established  government ;  open  and  active  op- 
position to  the  execution  of  law  in  a  city  or  state. 

It  is  found  that  this  city  of  old  time  hath  made  insurrection 
against  kings,  and  that  rebellion  and  sedition  have  been  made 
therein.  Ezra  iv.  19. 

2.  A  rising  in  mass  to  oppose  an  enemy.  [06s.] 
Syn.— Insurrection,  Sedition,  Revolt,  Rebellion, 
Mutiny.  Sedition  is  the  raising  of  commotion  in  a  state, 
as  by  conspiracy,  without  aiming  .it  open  violence  against 
the  laws.  Insurrection  is  a  rising  of  individuals  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  law  by  force  of  arms.  Revolt  is  a 
casting  off  the  authority  of  a  government,  with  a  view  to 
put  it  down  by  force,  or  to  substitute  one  ruler  for  an- 
other. Rebellion  is  an  extended  insurrection  and  revolt. 
Mutiny  is  an  insurrection  on  a  small  scale,  as  a  mutiny  of 
a  regiment,  or  of  a  ship's  crew. 

I  say  again, 
In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition.  Shak. 

Insurrections  of  base  people  are  commonly  more  furious  in 
their  beginnings.  Bacon. 

He  wns  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy  as  much  enfee- 
bled, by  daily  revolts.  Sir  II'.  Raleigh. 
Though  of  their  names  in  heavenly  records  now 
Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  razed 
By  their  rebellion  from  the  books  of  life.  Milton. 
In'snr-rec'tlon-al  (-«1),  a.     [Cf.  F.  insurrectionnel.} 
Pertaining  to  insurrection  ;  consisting  in  insurrection. 

In'sur-rec'tlon-a-ry  (-ii-ry ),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by,  insurrection  ;  rebellious  ;  seditious. 

Their  murderous  insurrectionary  system.         Bnrke. 
In'SUr-rec'tlon-lSt,  n.     One  who  favors,  or  takes  part 
in,  insurrection  ;  an  insurgent. 

In'sus-cep'tl-bll'1-ty  (-sus-sgp'tT-bTl'T-ty),  n.    Want 
of  susceptibility,  or  of  capacity  to  feel  or  perceive. 
In'SUS-cep'tl-ble  (-sSp'tl-b'l),  o.      [Pref.  in-  not  -|- 


susceptible ;  cf .  F.  insusceptible.}  Not  susceptible ;  not 
capable  of  being  moved,  affected,  or  impressed ;  that  can 
not  feel,  receive,  or  admit ;  as,  a  limb  insusceptible  of 
pain  ;  a  heart  insusceptible  of  pity  ;  a  mind  insusceptible 
to  flattery.  —  In'sus-cep'ti-bly,  adv. 

In'SUS-cep'tive  (tn'siis-sgp'tiv),  o.  Not  susceptive  or 
susceptible.     \_R.}  Rambler. 

In-su'sur-ra'tion  (Tn-su'sQr-ra'shun),  re.  [L.  insu- 
surratio,  fr.  insusurrare  to  whisper  into.]  The  act  of 
whispering  into  something.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

In-swathe'  (Tn-swath'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
swathed  (-swathd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Inswathinq.]  To 
wrap  up ;  to  infold ;  to  swathe. 

Inswuthed  sometimes  in  wandering  mist.     Tennyson. 

In-tact'  (in-tSkf),  a.  [L.  intactus  ;  pref.  in-  not  -f- 
tactus,  p.  p.  of  iungere  to  touch  :  cf .  F.  intact.  See 
In-  not,  and  Tact,  Tangent.]  Untouched,  especially  by 
anything  that  harms,  defiles,  or  the  like;  uninjured; 
undefiled  ;  left  complete  or  entire.  Buckle, 

When  all  external  differences  have  passed  away,  one  element 
remains  i«fac^  unchanged, —  the  everlasting  basiB  of  our  com- 
mon nature,  the  human  soul.  F.  W.  Robertson. 

In-tac'ti-ble  (In-tSk'tT-b'l),  In-tac'ta-ble  (-ta-b'i),  a. 
Not  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

In-tagl'ia-ted  (in-tai'ya-tSd),  a.  [It.  intaglialo,  p.  p. 
of  inlagliare.  See  Intaglio.]  Engraved  in  intaglio  ;  as, 
an  intagliated  stone.  T.  Warton. 

In-tagl'io  (Tn-t51'y6 ;  It.  en-ta'1'yo),  re. ;  pi.  E.  In- 
taglios (-yoz),  It.  iHTAGLi  (-I'ye).  [It.,  fr.  wilagliare  to 
engrave,  carve ;  pref.  in-  in  +  tagliare  to  cut,  carve. 
See  Detail.]  A  cutting  or  engraving;  a  figure  cut  into 
something,  as  a  gem,  so  as  to  make  a  design  depressed 
below  the  surface  of  the  material ;  hence,  anything  so 
carved  or  impressed,  as  a  gem,  matrix,  etc.  ;  —  opposed 
to  cameo.    Also  used  adjectively. 

In-tail'  (in-tal'),  V.  t.    See  Entail,  v.  t. 

In'take'  (in'tak'),  re.  1.  The  place  where  water  or 
air  is  taken  into  a  pipe  or  conduit ;  —  opposed  to  outlet. 

2.  The  beginning  of  a  contraction  or  narrowing  in  a 
tube  or  cylinder. 

3.  The  quantity  taken  in  ;  as,  the  intake  of  air. 
In-tam'i-na'ted  (-tam'I-na'tSd),  a.     [L.  intaminatus. 

See  Contaminate.]     Uncontaminated.     [06s.]       Wood. 

In-tan' gl-bil'i-ty  (Tn-t5n'jT-bTl'T-ty),  re./  pi.  Intan- 
gibilities (-tlz).  [Cf.  F.  intangibilite.}  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  intangible ;  intangibleness. 

In-tan'gl-ble  (In-tan'jl-b'l),  a.     [Pref.  in-  not  +  tan- 
gible :  cf .  F.  intangible.}     Not  tangible ;    incapable  of 
being  touched ;  not  perceptible  to  the  touch ;  impalpa- 
ble ;  imperceptible.  Sp.  Wilkins. 
A  corporation  is  an  artificial,  invisible,  intangible  being. 

Marshall. 

—  In-tan'gl-ble-ness,  re.  —  In-tan'gl-bly,  adv. 

In-tan'gle  (In-tSn'g'l),  v.  t.    See  Entangle. 

In-tast'a-ble  (In-tast'a^b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
tasted ;  tasteless  ;  unsavory.     [iJ.]  Grew, 

In'te-ger  (In'te-jer),  re.  [L.  integer  untouched,  whole, 
entire.  See  Entire.]  A  complete  entity ;  a  whole  num- 
ber, in  contradistinction  to  a  fraction  or  a  mixed  number. 

Complex  integer  ( Theory  of  Numbers),  an  expression  of 
the  form  a  -\-  b-^—1,  where  a  and  6  are  real  integers. 

In'te-gra-bll'i-ty  (tn'te-gra-bil'T-ti^),  re.  (Math.)  The 
quality  of  being  integrable. 

In'te-gra-ble  (in'te-gra-b'l),  a.  (Math.)  Capable  of 
being  integrated. 

In'te-gral  (In'te-gral),  a,  [Of.  F.  integral.  See  In- 
teger.] 1.  Lacking  nothing  of  completeness  ;  complete ; 
perfect ;  uninjured ;  whole  ;  entire. 

A  local  motion  keepeth  bodies  integral.         Bacon. 

2.  Essential  to  completeness  ;  constituent,  as  a  part ; 
pertaining  to,  or  serving  to  form,  an  integer ;  integrant. 

Ceasing  to  do  evil,  and  doing  good,  are  the  two  great  integral 
parts  that  complete  this  duty.  South. 

3.  (Math.)  (a)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  being,  a  whole 
number  or  undivided  quantity  ;  not  fractional.  (6)  Per- 
taining to,  or  proceeding  by,  integration  ;  as,  the  integral 

;alculus. 

Integral  calculus.    See  under  Calculus. 

In'te-gral,  re.  1.  A  whole ;  an  entire  thing ;  a  whole 
number  ;  an  individual. 

2.  (Math.)  An  expression  which,  being  differentiated, 
will  produce  a  given  differential.  See  Dipperential, 
and  Integration.    Cf.  Fluent. 

Elliptic  integral,  one  of  an  important  class  of  integrals, 
occurring  in  the  higher  mathematics ;  —  so  called  because 
one  of  tlie  integrals  expresses  the  length  of  an  arc  of  an 
ellipse. 

In'te-gral'1-ty  (Tn'te-grSl'i-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  intSgrali- 
te.}     Entireness.     [06s]  Whitaker. 

In'te-gral-ly  (Tn'te-grnl-iy),  adv.  In  an  integral  man- 
ner ;  wholly  ;  completely ;  also,  by  integration. 

In'te-grant  (-grant),  a.  [L.  integrans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  integrare  to  make  whole,  renew :  cf.  F.  integrant.  See 
Integrate.]  Making  part  of  a  whole  ;  necessary  to  con- 
stitute an  entire  thing ;  integral.  Boyle. 
All  these  are  integrant  parts  of  the  republic.      Burke, 

Integrant  parts,  or  particles,  of  bodies,  those  smaller  par- 
ticles into  which  a  body  may  be  reduced  without  loss  of 
its  original  constitution,  as  by  mechanical  division. 

In'te-grate  (tn'te-grat),  v.  l.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inte- 
grated (-griv'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Integrating  (-grii'- 
tiiig).]  [L.  integratjis,  p.  p.  of  integrare  to  make  whole, 
renew  :  cf.  F.  integrer.  See  Integer,  Entire.]  1.  To 
form  into  one  whole;  to  make  entire;  to  complete;  to 
renew ;  to  restore  ;  to  perfect.  "  That  conquest  rounded 
and  integrated  the  glorious  empire."  De  Quinccy. 

Two  distinct  substances,  the  soul  and  body,  go  to  compound 
and  integrate  the  man.  South, 

2.  To  indicate  the  whole  cf  ;  to  give  the  sum  or  total 
of ;  as,  an  integrating  anemometor,  one  that  indicates  or 
registers  the  entire  .action  of  tlio  wind  in  a  given  time. 

3.  (Math.)  To  subject  to  tlie  operation  of  integration  ; 
to  find  the  integral  of. 
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"In'te-gra'tlon  (In'te-gra'shun),  n.  [L.  integratio  a 
lenewing,  restoring  :  cf.  F.  integration.^  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  making  whole  or  entire. 

2.  (ilalh.)  The  operation  of  finding  the  primitive 
function  which  has  a  given  function  for  its  difierential 
coefficient.     See  Iktegkal. 

^^^  The  symbol  of  integration  is  f  (standing  for  the 
Latm  summa  sum),  and  the  integral  J  is  also  regarded  as 
the  limiting  value  of  the  sum  of  great  numbers  of  differ- 
entials, when  the  magnitude  of  the  dittereutials  decreas- 
es, and  their  number  increases  indefinitely.  See  Limit, 
n.  When  the  summation  is  made  between  specified 
"values  of  the  variable,  the  result  is  a  definite  integral, 
and  those  values  of  the  variable  are  the  limits  of  the  inte- 
;gral.  "When  the  summation  is  made  successively  for  two 
■or  more  variables,  the  result  is  a  multiple  integral. 

3.  In  the  theory  of  evolution  :  The  process  by  which 
the  manifold  is  compacted- into  the  relatively  simple  and 
permanent.  It  is  supposed  to  alternate  with  differentia- 
tion as  an  agent  in  development. 

In'te-gra'tor  (in'te-gra'ter),  n.  {Math.  &  Mech.)  That 
■which  integrates  ;  esp.,  an  instrument  by  means  of  which 
the  area  of  a  figure  can  be  measured  directly,  or  its  mo- 
ment of  inertia,  or  statical  moment,  etc.,  be  determined. 

In-teg'rl-ty  (In-teg'rl-tJ'),  m.  [li.integritas:ci.V. 
integrite.  See  Integer,  and  cf.  Entirety.]  1.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  entire  or  complete  ;  wholeness  ; 
entireness  ;  unbroken  state  ;  as,  the  integrity  of  an  em- 
pire or  territory.  Sir  T.  More. 

2.  Moral  soundness ;  honesty ;  freedom  from  corrupt- 
ing influence  or  motive  ;  —  used  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fulfillment  of  contracts,  the  discharge  of 
agencies,  trusts,  and  the  like  ;  uprightness ;  rectitude. 

The  moral  grandeur  of  independent  integrity  is  the  eublimest 

thing  in  nature.  Buchninster. 

Their  sober  zeal,  integrity,  and  worth.         Cowper. 

3.  Unimpaired,  unadulterated,  or  genuine  state  ;  entire 
correspondence  with  an  original  condition ;  purity. 

Language  continued  long  in  its  purity  and  irttegrity. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

Syn.  — Honesty  ;  uprightness,  rectitude.  SeePHOBiTT. 

In'te-gro-palll-al  (Tu'te-gro-pSl'lI-al),  a.  [L.  inte- 
ger whole  -f-  E.  pallial.']  (Zo'61.)  Having  the  palUal 
line  entire,  or  without  a  sinus,  as  certain  bivalve  shells. 

In-teg'n-ma'tlon  (Tn-tSg'ii-ma'shiin),  n.  [See  Integ- 
CMENT.]  That  part  of  physiology  which  treats  of  the 
integuments  of  animals  and  plants. 

In-teg'U-ment  (in-t5>;'ii-ment),  n.  [L.  integumen- 
tum,  fr.  integere  to  cover ;  pref.  in-  in,  on  -\-  tegere  to 
cover:  cf.  F.  integument.  See  1st  In-,  and  Tegument.] 
That  which  naturaUy  invests  or  covers  another  thing,  as 
the  testa  or  the  tegmen  of  a  seed  ;  specifically  (Anat.), 
a  covering  which  invests  the  body,  as  the  skin,  or  a 
membrane  that  invests  a  particular  part. 

In-teg'U-men'ta-ry  (-m5n'ta-ry),  a.  Belonging  to, 
or  composed  of,  integuments. 

In-teg'U-men-ta'tion  (-mSn-ta'shun),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  covering  with  integum.ents ;  the  state  or  man- 
ner of  being  thus  covered. 

in'tel-lect  (in't51-15kt),  n.  [L.  intellectus,  fr.  intel- 
ligere,  intellectum,  to  undeTBtand:  cf.  F.  intellect.  See 
Intelligent.]  (Metaph.)  The  part  or  faculty  of  the 
human  soul  by  which  it  knows,  as  distinguished  from  the 
power  to  feel  and  to  wiU ;  sometimes,  the  capacity  for 
higher  forms  of  knowledge,  as  distinguished  from  the 
power  to  perceive  and  imagine ;  the  power  to  perceive 
objects  in  their  relations;  the  power  to  judge  and  com- 
prehend ;  the  thinking  faculty ;  the  imderstanding. 

In'tel-lect'ed  (-lekt'ed),  a.     Endowed  with  intellect ; 
having  intellectual  powers  or  capacities.     [iJ.] 
In  body,  and  in  bristles,  they  became 
As  swine,  yet  inteUectea  as  before.  Cowper. 

In'tel-lec'tlon  (-Igk'shiin),  n.  [L.  intellectio  synec- 
doche :  cf.  F.  intellection.']  A  mental  act  or  process ; 
especially :  (a)  The  act  of  understanding  ;  simple  appre- 
hension of  ideas ;  intuition.  Bentley.  (6)  A  creation  of 
the  mind  itself.    Ifickok. 

In'tel-leo'tlve  (-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  intellectif.]  1.  Per- 
taining to,  or  produced  by,  the  intellect  or  understand- 
ing ;  intellectual. 

2.  Having  power  to  understand,  know,  or  compre- 
hend ;  intelligent ;  rational.  Glanvill. 

3.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  understanding 
only,  not  by  the  senses. 

Iiitellectii-e  abstractions  of  logic  and  metaphysics.    Milton. 

In'tel-lec'tive-ly,  adv.  In  an  intellective  manner. 
[JJ.]    "  Not  iniellectively  to  write."  Warner. 

In'tel-lec'tU-al  (-tiS-al ;  135),  a.  [L.  intellectualis :  cf . 
F.  intellectuel.']  1.  Belonging  to,  or  performed  by,  the 
intellect ;  mental ;  as,  intellectual  powers,  acti-vities,  etc. 

Logic  is  to  teach  us  the  right  use  of  our  reason  or  intellect-ual 
po-wers.  /.  WatU. 

2.  Endowed  with  intellect ;  ha'Tngthe  power  of  under- 
standing ;  having  capacity  for  the  higher  forms  of  knowl- 
edge or  thought ;  characterized  by  intelligence  or  mental 
capacity  ;  as,  an  intellectual  person. 

Who  would  lose. 
Though  full  of  pain,  thii  intellectual  being, 
Those  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity  ?     Milton. 

3.  Suitable  for  exercising  the  intellect ;  formed  by, 
and  existing  for,  the  intellect  alone ;  perceived  by  the 
intellect ;  as,  intellectual  employments. 

4.  Relating  to  the  understanding ;  treating  of  the 
mind ;  as,  intellectual  philosophy,  sometimes  called 
"  mental "  philosophy. 

In'tel-lec'tu-al,  n.  The  intellect  or  understanding ; 
mental  powers  or  faculties. 

Her  husband,  for  I  tiew  far  round,  not  nigh. 
Whose  higher  intellectual  more  I  shun.  MUUm. 

I  kept  her  intellectuals  in  a  state  of  exercise.  De  Quincey. 
In'tel-lec'tn-al-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.    1.  Intellectual  pow- 
er; intellectuality. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  knowledge  is  derived  from  pure 
reason. 


In'tel-Iec'tn-al-ist  (Tn'tSl-lek'tiS-al-tst),  n.  1.  One 
who  overrates  the  importance  of  the  understanding. 
[•K.]  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  accepts  the  doctrine  of  intellectualism. 

In'tel-lec'tU-al'i-ty  (-al'I-ty),  n.  [L.  intellectualitas  : 
cf.  F.  iiitellectualite.J  Intellectual  powers ;  possession 
of  intellect ;  quality  of  being  intellectual. 

In'tel-lec'tU-al-ize  (-al-iz),  v.  t.  1.  Te  treat  in  an  in- 
tellectual manner ;  to  discuss  intellectually  ;  to  reduce  to 
intellectual  form ;  to  express  intellectually ;  to  idealize. 
Sentiment  is  intellectuahzed  emotion.  Lowell. 

2.  To  endow  with  intellect ;  to  bestow  intellectual 
qualities  upon ;  to  cause  to  become  intellectual. 

In'tel-Iec'tU-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  intellectual  manner. 

In-telTl-gence  (in-tgl'li-jens),  n.  [P.  intelligence,  L. 
inielligentia,  intellegentia.  See  Intelligent.]  1.  The  act 
or  state  of  knowing ;  the  exercise  of  the  understanding. 

2.  The  capacity  to  know  or  understand  ;  readiness  of 
comprehension  ;  the  intellect,  as  a  gift  or  an  endowment. 

And  dimmed  with  darkness  their  intelligence.     Spenser. 

3.  Information  communicated ;  news ;  notice ;  advice. 

Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid.  Shak. 

4.  Acquaintance ;  intercourse  ;  familiarity.     \_Obs.'] 
He  lived  rather  in  a  fair  intelligence  than  any  friendship  with 

the  favorites.  Clarendon. 

5.  Knowledge  imparted  or  acquired,  whether  by  study, 
research,  or  experience ;  general  information. 

I  write  as  he  that  none  intelligence 

Of  meters  hath,  ne  flowers  of  sentence.      Court  of  Love. 

6.  An  intelligent  being  or  spirit ;  —  generally  applied 
to  pure  spirits  ;  as,  a  created  intelligence.  Milton. 

The  great  Intelligences  fair 
That  range  .ibove  our  mortal  state, 
In  circle  round  the  blessed  gate. 
Received  and  gave  him  welcome  there.       Tennyson. 
Intelligence  office,  anoflBce  where  information  may  be 
obtained,  particularly  respecting  servants  to  be  hired. 

Syn.  —  Understanding;  intellect ;  instruction ;  advice ; 
notice  ;  notification ;  news ;  information ;  report. 

In-tel'U-gen-cer  (-j(?n-ser),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
sends  or  conveys  intelligence  or  news ;  a  messenger. 

All  the  intriguers  in  foreign  politics,  all  the  spies,  and  all  the 
intelligencers  .  .  .  acted  s-'^lely  upon  that  principle.  Burke. 

In-telll-gen-clng  (-sing),  a.  Informing  ;  giving  in- 
formation ;  talebearing.  [OJs.]  Shak. 
That  sad  inteUigencing  tyrant.                     Milton. 

In-telTI-gen-cy  (-sy),  n.  Intelligence.  [Obs.]  Evelyn. 

In-tel'll-gent  (in-tSl'lI-jf nt),  a.  [L.  inielligens,  intel- 
legens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  intelligere,  iniellegere,  to  per- 
ceive ;  inter  between  -j-  legere  to  gather,  collect,  choose  : 
cf.  F.  intelligent.  See  Legend.]  1.  Endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  understanding  or  reason ;  as,  man  is  an  intel- 
ligent being. 

2.  Possessed  of  intelligence,  education,  or  judgment ; 
knowing ;  sensible  ;  skilled  ;  marked  by  intelligence  ;  as, 
an  intelligent  young  man ;  an  intelligent  architect ;  an 
intelligent  answer. 

3.  Cognizant ;  aware  ;  communicative.     [Oij.] 

Intelligent  of  seasons.  Milton. 

Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations 
Intelligent  of  our  state.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Sensible ;  understanding.    See  Sei;sible. 

In-tel'Il-gen'tial  (-jSn'shal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  intelligentiel.'] 
[iJ.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Jhe  intellignnce ;  exercising 
or  implying  understanding  ;  intellectual.  "  With  act 
intelligential."  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  unembodied  mind ;  -ncorporeal. 
Food  alike  those  pure 
Intelligential  substances  require.  Milton. 

In-tel'Il-gen'tla-ry  (-jen'sha-ry),  n.  One  who  gives 
information  ;  an  intelligencer.     [06s.]  Holinshed. 

In-tel'Il-gent-ly  (In-telli-jent-ly),  adv.  In  an  intel- 
ligent manner ;  with  intelligence. 

In-tel'11-gi-bil'l-ty  (-jI-bTl'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  intelUgi- 
bilile.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intelligible ;  clear- 
ness ;  perspicuity ;  definiteness. 

In-telli-gi-ble  (in-tellT-jT-b'l),  a.    [L.  intellegibilis  : 

cf.  F.  intelligible.    See  Intelligent.]     Capable  of  being 

understood  or  comprehended  ;  as,  an  intelligible  account 

or  description  ;  intelligible  pronunciation,  writing,  etc. 

The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets.     Coleridge. 

Syn.  —  Comprehensible ;  perspicuous;  plain;  clear. 

In-tel1I-gi-l)Ie-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
intelligible ;  intelligibility.  Locke. 

In-tel'li-gi-bly,  adv.  In  an  intelligible  manner ;  so 
as  to  be  understood ;  clearly ;  plainly ;  as,  to  -write  or 
speak  intelligibly. 

In-tem'er-ate   (in-tSm'er-at), )  a.      [L.   inlemeratus ; 

In-tem'er-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  )     pref.  in-  not  -|-  ie- 

meratus  defiled.]     Pure ;  undefiled.     [Ohs.'] 

In-tem'er-ate-ness  (-St-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being 
unpolluted;  purity.     \_Obs.']  Donne. 

fil-tem'per-a-ment  (-per-a-ment),  n.  A  bad  state ;  as, 
the  intemperament  of  an  ulcerated  part.     [J?.]    Harvey. 

In-tem'per-ance  (In-tem'per-ans),  n.  [F.  intempe- 
rance, L.  intemperantia.   See  In-  not,  and  Temperance.] 

1.  The  act  of  becoming,  or  state  of  being,  intemper- 
ate ;  excess  in  any  kind  of  action  or  indulgence ;  any  im- 
moderate indulgence  of  the  appetites  or  passions. 

God  is  in  every  creature  ;  be  cruel  toward  none,  neither  abuse 
any  by  intemperance.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Some,  as  thou  sawest,  by  violent  stroke  shall  die. 
By  fire,  flood,  famine,  by  intemperance  more 
In  meats  and  drinks.  Milton. 

2.  Specifically:  Habitual  or  excessive  indulgence  in 
alcoholic  liquors. 

In-tem'per-an-cy  (-on-sj^),  re.    Intemperance.    [OSj.] 
In-tem'per-ant    (-ont),  a.    [L.  intemperans,  -antis. 

See  In-  not,  and  Tempehant.]    Intemperate.     [Ois.] 
Such  as  be  intemperant,  that  is,  followers  of  their  naughty  ap 

petites  and  lusts.  Udall. 


In-tem'per-ate  (In-tSm'per-at),  a.  [L.  inlemperatus. 
See  In-  not,  and  Temperate.]  1.  Indulging  any  appetite 
or  passion  to  excess ;  immoderate  in  enjoyment  or  ex- 
ertion. 

2.  Specifically,  addicted  to  an  excessive  or  habitual  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors. 

3.  Excessive ;  ungovernable  ;  inordinate  ;  violent ;  im- 
moderate ;  as,  intemperate  language,  zeal,  etc. ;  intem- 
perate weather. 

Most  do  taste  through  fond  intemperate  thirst.  Milton. 
Use  not  thy  mouth  to  intemperate  swearing.    Hcclus.  xxiii.  13. 

In-tem'per-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    To  disorder.    [Obs.'] 

In-tem'per-ate-ly  (-at-ly),  adv.  In  an  intemperate 
manner ;  immoderately  ;  excessively ;  without  restraint. 

The  people  .  .  .  wlio  behaved  very  unwisely  and  intemper- 
a^e/;/ on  that  occasion.  Burke. 

In-tem'per-ate-ness,  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  intem- 
perate ;  excessive  indulgence  of  any  appetite  or  passion ; 
as,  intemperateness  in  eating  or  drinking. 

2.  Severity  of  weather ;  inclemency.  Boyle. 

By  unseasonable  weather,  by  intemperateness  of  the  air  or 
meteors.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

lE-tem'per-a-ture  (-a-tiir ;  135),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  inteni- 
peralure.l    Intemperateness.     [06*.]  Boyle, 

In'tem-pes'tive  (Tn'tem-pes'ttv),  a.     [L.  intempesti- 

vus:  cf.  F.  inlempestif.     See  In- not,  and  Tempestive.] 

Out  of  season  ;  untimely.     [06s.]  Burton. 

Intempestive  bashf  ulness  gets  nothing.  Hales, 

In'tem-pes'tive-ly,  adv.    Unseasonably.     [06s.] 

In-tem'pes-tiV'i-ty  (In-tem'pes-tTv'I-ty),  n.  [L.  in- 
tempestivitas :  cf.  F.  intempestivile.']  Unseasonableness ; 
untimeliness.     [06s.]  Hales. 

In-ten'a-ble  (Tn-tgn'a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  +  ten- 
able :  cf.  F.  intenable.']  Incapable  of  being  held ;  un- 
tenable ;  not  defensible ;  as,  an  intenable  opinion ,  an 
intenable  fortress.     [06s.]  Bp.  Warburton, 

In-tend'  (In-tend'),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Intended  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intending.]  [OE.  ejitenden  to  be  atten- 
tive, F.  entendre,  fr.  L.  intendere,  intentum,  and  inten- 
sum,  to  intend,  attend,  stretch  out,  extend  ;  pref.  in-  in 
-f-  tendere  to  stretch,  stretch  out.  See  Tend.]  1.  To 
stretch  ;  to  extend  ;  to  distend.     [06s.] 

By  this  the  lungs  are  intended  or  remitted.    Sir  M.  HaU, 

2.  To  strain  ;  to  make  tense.     [06s.] 

When  a  bow  is  successively  intended  and  remedied.    Cudworth. 

3.  To  intensify;  to  strengthen.  [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Magnetism  may  be  intended  and  remitted.    Sir  I.  Newton. 

4.  To  apply  with  energy. 

Let  him  intend  his  mind,  without  respite,  without  rest,  in  one 
direction.  £merson. 

5.  To  bend  or  turn ;  to  direct,  as  one's  course  or  jour- 
ney.    lArchaicJ  Shak. 

6.  To  fix  the  mind  on  ;  to  attend  to ;  to  take  care  of ; 
to  superintend  ;  to  regard.     [06s.] 

Having  no  children,  she  did,  with  singular  care  and  tender- 
ness, intend  the  education  of  Philip.  Bacon. 

My  soul,  not  being  able  to  intend  two  things  at  once,  abated 
of  its  fervency  in  praying.  Fuller. 

7.  To  fix  the  mind  upon  (something  to  be  accom- 
plished) ;  to  be  intent  upon  ;  to  mean ;  to  design  ;  to 
plan ;  to  purpose ;  —  often  followed  by  an  infinitive  with 
to,  or  a  dependent  clause  with  that;  as,  he  intends  to  go ; 
he  intends  that  she  shall  remain. 

They  intended  evil  against  thee.         Ps.  xxi.  U. 
To-morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends.       Shak. 

8.  To  design  mechanically  or  artistically ;  to  fashion ; 
to  mold.     [06s.] 

Modesty  was  made 

When  she  was  first  intended.  Beau,  tf  FU 

9.  To  pretend;  to  counterfeit ;  to  simulate.     [06s.] 
Intend  a  kind  of  zeal  both  to  the  prince  and  Claudio.    Sliak. 

Syn. —To  purpose;  mean;  design;  plan;  conceive; 
contemplate. 

In-tend'an-cy  (-an-sy),  n.  ;  pi.  Intendancies  (-siz). 
[Cf.  F.  iniendance.  See  Intendant.]  1.  The  office  or 
employment  of  an  intendant. 

2.  A  territorial  district  committed  to  the  charge  of  an 
intendant. 

In-tend-'ant  (-ant),  n.  [F.  intendant,  fr.  L.  intendere 
to  direct  (one's  thoughts)  to  a  thing.  See  Intend.]  One 
who  has  the  charge,  direction,  or  management  of  somi3 
public  business;  a  superintendent;  as,  an  intendant  o' 
marine ;  an  intendant  of  finance. 

In-tend'ant,  a.    [See  Intend.]    Attentive.     [06s.] 

In-tend'ed,  a.  1.  Made  tense ;  stretched  out ;  ex. 
tended  ;  forcible  ;  violent.     [06s.]  Spenser, 

2.  Purposed ;  designed ;  as,  intended  harm  or  help. 

They  drew  a  curse  from  an  intended  good.      Cowper. 

3.  Betrothed ;  affianced ;  as,  an  intended  husband. 
In-tend'ed,  re.     One  with  whom  marriage  is  designed ; 

one  who  is  betrothed  ;  an  affianced  lover. 

If  it  were  not  that  I  might  appear  to  disparage  his  intended. 
...  I  would  add  that  to  me  she  seems  to  be  throwing  herselt 
away.  Dickent, 

In-tend'ed-ly,  adv.    Intentionally.     [U.]        il/fflon. 

In-tend'ent  (-ent),  re.    See  Intendant,  re.    [06s.] 

In-tend'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  intends.  Feltham. 

In-tend'i-ment  (-i-ment),  re.  [LL.  intendimentum. 
See  Intendment.]  Attention ;  consideration ;  knowt 
edge ;  understanding.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

jb-tend'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OE.  entendement  under- 
standing, insight,  F.  entendement,  f-r.  LL.  intendimen- 
tum. See  Intend.]   1.  Charge;  oversight.  [06s.]  Ferd, 

2,  Intention ;  design ;  purpose. 

The  intendment  of  God  and  nature.     Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  (Law)  The  true  meaning,  understanding,  or  in- 
tention of  a  law,  or  of  any  legal  instrument. 

In-ten'er-ate  (In-ten'er-at),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  In. 
tenerated  (-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.   &  vb.  re.  Intenerating./ 
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[Pref.  in-  in  +  L.  tener  soft,  tender.  See  Tendeb,  a.]  To 
make  tender  or  sensitive ;  to  soften. 

Fear  intenerates  tlie  heart.  Bp.  Hall, 

So  have  I  seen  tlie  little  purls  of  a  stream  .  .  .  intenerate  the 
stubborn  pavement.  Jet:  Taylor. 

In-ten'er-ate  (In-ten'er-at),  a.  Made  tender  or  soft ; 
softened.     \_Obs.'\ 

In-ten'er-a'tion  (-a'shQn),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
intenerating,  or  the  state  of  being  intenerated  ;  soften- 
ing.    [JJ.]  Bacon. 

In-ten'i-We  (Tn-ten'i-b'l),  a.     [Pref.  in-  not  +  L.  te- 

neretohold:  ci.  h.  intenibilis  not  to  be  grasped.     Cf. 

Intenaele.]    Incapable  of  holding  or  containing.  [06«.] 

Tills  captious  and  intenihle  sieve.  Shak. 

In-ten'sate  (-sat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  v.  Intensated 
(-sa-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intensatujo.]  [See  Intense.] 
To  intensify,     [i?.]  Emerson. 

In'ten-sa'tlon  (in'tSn-sa'shun),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  intensifying ;  intensification;  climax.     [iJ.]    Carlyle. 

In-ten'sa-tlve  (In-tSn'sa-ttv),  a.  Adding  intensity ; 
intensifying. 

In-tense'  (Tn-tSns'),  a.  [L.  intensus  stretched,  tight, 
p.  p.  of  intendere  to  stretch :  cf.  F.  intense.  See  In- 
tend, and  cf.  Intent,  a.]  1.  Strained ;  tightly  drawn  ; 
kept  on  the  stretch ;  strict ;  very  close  or  earnest ;  as, 
intense  study  or  application  ;  intense  thought. 

2.  Extreme  in  degree  ;  excessive  ;  immoderate  ;  as : 
{a)  Ardent ;  fervent ;  as,  intense  heat.  (6)  Keen  ;  bit- 
ing ;  as,  intense  cold,  (c)  Vehement ;  earnest ;  exceed- 
ingly strong ;  as,  intense  passion  or  hate,  (rf)  Very  se- 
vere ;  violent ;  as,  intense  pain  or  anguish,  (e)  Deep ; 
strong ;  brilliant ;  as,  intense  color  or  light. 

In  this  intense  seclusion  of  the  forest.     Hawthorne. 

In-tense1jr,  adv.    1.  Intently.    [Ofc.]    J.  Spencer. 

2.  To  an  extreme  degree ;   as,  weather  intensely  cold. 

In-tense'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  in- 
tense ;  intensity ;  as,  the  intenseness  of  heat  or  cold ; 
the  intenseness  of  study  or  thought. 

In-ten'si-Q-ca'tion  (In-t5n'sl-f  i-ka'shtin),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  intensifying,  or  of  making  more  intense. 

In-ten'si-fi'er  (Tn-tgu'si-fl'er),  n.  One  who  or  that 
which  intensifies  or  strengthens;  in  photography,  an 
agent  used  to  intensify  the  lights  or  shadows  of  a  picture. 

In-ten'sl-ly  (-fi),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Intensified 
{-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intensifying  (-fl'Tng).]  [Intense 
•\-  -fy.']  To  render  more  intense ;  as,  to  intensify  heat 
or  cold  ;  to  intensify  colors;  tc  intensify  a  photographic 
negative ;  to  intensify  animosity.  Bacon. 

How  piercing  is  the  sting  of  pride 
By  want  embittered  and  intensijzed.      Longfellovj. 

In-ten'sl-Iy,  v.  i.  To  become  intense,  or  more  in- 
tense ;  to  act  with  increasing  power  or  energy. 

In-ten'slon  (in-t5n'sh!in),  n.  [L.  infensio  :  cf.  F.  in- 
iension.  See  Intend,  and  cf.  Intention.]  1.  A  strain- 
ing, stretching,  or  bending ;  the  state  of  being  strained ; 
as,  the  intension  of  a  musical  string. 

2.  Increase  of  power  or  energy  of  any  quality  or  thing ; 
intenseness;  fervency.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Sounds  .  .  .  likewise  do  rise, and  fall  with  the  intension  or  re- 
mission of  the  wind.  Bacon. 

3.  (Logic  &  Bletaph.)  The  collective  attributes,  qual- 
ities, or  marks  that  make  up  a  complex  general  notion ; 
the  comprehension,  content,  or  connotation;  —  opposed 
to  extension,  extent,  or  sphere. 

This  law  is,  that  the  intension  of  our  knowledge  is  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  its  extension.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

In-ten'sl-tlve  (-si-tTv),  a.  Increasing  the  force  or  in- 
tensity of ;  intensive ;  as,  the  intensitive  words  of  a  sen- 
tence. M.  Sweet. 

In-ten'sl-ty  (tn-tSn'sT-tj^),  n.  [LL.  intensitas:  cf.  F. 
intensite.  See  Intense.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  intense ;  intenseness  ;  extreme  degree ;  as,  inten- 
sity of  heat,  cold,  mental  application,  passion,  etc. 

If  you  would  deepen  the  intensity  of  light,  you  must  be  con- 
tent to  bring  into  deeper  blackness  and  more  distinct  and  defi- 
nite outline  the  shade  that  accompanies  it.       F.  W.  liobertson. 

2.  (Physics)  The  amount  or  degree  of  energy  with 
which  a  force  operates  or  a  cause  acts ;  effectiveness, 
as  estimated  by  results  produced. 

3.  (Mech.)  The  magnitude  of  a  distributed  force,  as 
pressure,  stress,  weight,  etc.,  per  unit  of  surface,  or  of 
volume,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  as,  the  measure  of  the  in- 
tensity of  a  total  stress  of  forty  pounds  which  is  distrib- 
uted uniformly  over  a  surface  of  four  square  inches  area 
is  ten  pounds  per  square  inch. 

4.  (Photog.)  The  degree  or  depth  of  shade  in  a  picture. 
In-ten'sive  (-siv),  a.    [Cf.  F.  intensif.   See  Intense.] 

1.  Stretched;  admitting  of  intension,  or  increase  of 
degree  ;  that  can  be  intensified.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Characterized  by  persistence ;  intent ;  unremitted  ; 
assiduous;  intense.     [06*.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  (Gram.)  Serving  to  give  force  or  emphasis ;  as, 
an  intensive  verb  or  preposition. 

In-ten'sive,  n.  That  which  intensifies  or  emphasizes  ; 
an  intensive  verb  or  word. 

In-ten'slve-ly,  adv.  In  an  intensive  manner ;  by  in- 
crease of  degree.  Abp.  Bramhall. 
_  In-ten'slve-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
intensive  ;  intensity.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

In-tent'  (Tn-tgnf),  a.  [L.  intenlus,  p.  p.  of  intendere. 
See  Intend,  and  cf.  Intense.]  1.  Closely  directed; 
strictly  attentive ;  bent ;  —  said  of  the  mind,  thoughts, 
«tc. ;  as,  a  mind  intent  on  self-improvement. 

2.  Having  the  mind  closely  directed  to  or  bent  on  an 
object ;  sedulous ;  eager  in  pursuit  of  an  object ;  —  for- 
merly with  to,  but  now  with  on  ;  as,  intent  on  business 
or  pleasure.     "  Intent  on  mischief."  Milton. 

Be  intent   and   solicitous  to  take  up  the   meaning  of   the 

In-tent',  n.  [OE.  entent,  entente,  attention,  purpose, 
OF.  entente,  P.  entente  under.standing,  meaning  ;  a  parti- 
cipial noun,  fr.  F.  &  OF.  entendre.    See  Intend.]    The 


act  of  turning  the  mind  toward  an  object ;  hence,  a  de- 
sign ;  a  purpose  ;  intention ;  meaning ;  drift ;  aim. 

Be  thy  iviients  wicked  or  charitable.  Shak. 

Tl^  principal  in^cHi  of  Scripture  is  to  deliver  the  laws  of  du- 
ties supernatural.  Hooker. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes,  in  all  applications  or 
senses;  practically;  really;  virtually;  essentially.  "He 
was  miserable  to  all  intents  and  purposes.''^     V Estrange. 

Syn. — Design;  purpose;  intention;  meaning;  pur- 
port ;  view  ;  drift ;  object ;  end  ;  aim ;  plan. 

In'ten-ta'tion  (Tu'ten-ta'shiin),  n.    Intention.    \Obs.'\ 

In-ten'tlon  (In-tSn'shtin),  n.  [F.  intention,  L.  inten- 
tio.  See  Intend,  and  cf.  Intension.]  1.  A  stretching 
or  bending  of  the  miad  toward  an  object ;  closeness  of 
application ;  fixedness  of  attention  ;  earnestness. 

Intention  is  when  the  mind,  with  great  earnestness,  and  of 
choice,  lixes  its  view  on  any  idea.  Locke. 

2.  A  determination  to  act  in  a  certain  way  or  to  do  a 
certain  thing ;  purpose ;  design  ;  as,  an  intention  to  go 
to  New  York. 

Hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  Johnson. 

3.  The  object  toward  which  the  thoughts  are  di- 
rected ;  end ;  aim. 

In  [chronical  distempers],  the  principal  intention  is  to  restore 
the  tone  of  the  solid  parts.  Arbuttmot. 

4.  The  state  of  being  strained.   See  Intension.    [O65.] 

5.  (Logic)  Any  mental  apprehension  of  an  object. 
First   intention  (Logic),  a  conception  of  a  thing  formed 

by  the  first  or  direct  application  of  the  mind  to  the  indi- 
vidual object ;  an  idea  or  image  ;  as  man,  stone.  —  Second 
Intention  (Logic),  a  conception  generalized  from  first  in- 
tuition or  apprehension  already  formed  by  the  mind  ;  an 
abstract  notion ;  especially,  a  classified  notion,  as  spe- 
cies, genus,  whiteness.  —  To  heal  by  the  first  intention 
(Surg.),  to  cicatrize,  as  a  wound,  without  suppuration. 
—  To  heal  by  the  second  intention  (Surg.),  to  unite  after 
suppuration. 

Syn.  —  Design ;  purpose  ;  object ;  aim  ;  intent ;  drift ; 
purport ;  meaning.    See  Design. 

In-ten'tlon-al  (-a\),  a.  [Cf.  F.  intentionnel.']  Done 
by  intention  or  design ;  intended ;  designed ;  as,  the  act 
was  intentional,  not  accidental. 

In-ten'tion-al'i-ty  (-al'l-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
01  being  intentional ;  purpose ;   design.  Coleridge. 

In-ten'tion-al-ly  (-al-ly),  adv.  In  an  intentional  man- 
ner ;  with  intention  ;  by  design  ;  of  purpose. 

In-ten'tloned  (-shiind),  a.  Having  designs  ;  — chiefly 
used  in  composition ;  as,  well-intentioned,  having  good 
designs  ;  ill-intentioned,  having  ill  designs. 

In-ten'tive  (In-ten'tlv),  a.  [OE.  ententif,  OF.  enten- 
iif,  fr.  L.  intentivus  intensive.  See  Intent,  n.,  and  cf. 
Intensive.]    Attentive ;  intent.     [OJi.]  Spenser. 

In-ten'tive-ly,  adv.  Attentively;  closely.  [Ofo.] 
"  Intentively  to  observe."  Holland. 

In-ten'tlve-ness,  n.  Closeness  of  attention  or  appli- 
cation of  mind  ;  attentiveness.     [06j.]         W.  Montagu. 

In-tent1y  (in-tent'ly),  adv.  In  an  intent  manner; 
as,  the  eyes  intently  fixed. 

Syn.  —  Fixedly ;  steadfastly ;  earnestly ;  attentively  ; 
sedulously ;  diligently  ;  eagerly. 

In-tent'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  intent ; 
close  application ;  attention. 

Extreme  solicitude  or  intentn£ss  upon  business.      South. 

In'ter-  (Tn'ter-).  [L.  inter,  prep.,  among,  between,  a 
compar.  form  of  in  in ;  akin  to  intra,  intra,  within,  Skr. 
antar  between,  in,  and  E.  in.  See  In,  and  cf.  Entkails, 
Intebiok,  Entek-,  Exteeior.]  A  prefix  signifying  among, 
between,  amid  ;  as,  interact,  ir.^erarticular,  viterrait. 

In-ter'  (in-ter'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Interred  (-terd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interring  (-ring).]  [OE.  enteren,  OF. 
enterer,  enterrer,  F.  enterrer,  LL.  interrare  ;  L.  pref.  in- 
in  +  terra  the  earth.  See  Terrace.]  To  deposit  and 
cover  in  the  earth ;  to  bury  ;  to  inhume  ;  as,  to  inter  a 
dead  body.  Shah. 

In'ter-act'  (In'ter-Skf),  n.  [Pref.  inter-  -f  act.  Cf. 
Entr'acte.]  A  short  act  or  piece  between  others,  as  in 
a  play  ;  an  interlude  ;  hence,  intermediate  employment 
or  time.  Chesterfield. 

In'ter-act',  v.  i.  To  act  upon  each  other ;  as,  two 
agents  mutually  interact.  Emerson.     Tyndall. 

In'ter-ac'tion  (-Sk'shQn),  n.     1.  Intermediate  action. 

2.  Mutual  or  reciprocal  action  or  influence ;  as,  the 
interaction  of  the  heart  and  lungs  on  each  other. 

In'ter-ad'dl-tive  (-2d'di-tTv),  a.  Added  or  placed  be- 
tween the  parts  of  another  thing,  as  a  clause  inserted 
parenthetically  in  a  sentence. 

In'ter-a'gen-cy  (-a'jen-sj?),  n.     Intermediate  agency. 

In'ter-a'gent  (-a'jent),  n.     An  intermediate  agent. 

In'ter-all  (-al),  n.  Entrail  or  inside.  [Obs.'\  G.Fletcher. 

In'ter-al've-0-lar  (-51've-S-ler  or  -51-ve'-),  a.  (Anat.) 
Between  alveoli ;  as,  the  interalveolar  septa  between  ad- 
jacent air  cells  in  the  lungs. 

In'ter-am'bu-la'cral  (-am'biS-la'kral),  a.  (Zool.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  interaiiibulacra. 

II  In'ter-am'bu-la'crum  (-krum),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Interam- 
bulacra  (-kra),  E.  Interam'bulacrums  (-kriimz).  (Zool.) 
In  echinoderms,  one  of  the  areas  or  zones  intervening 
between  two  ambulacra.     See  Hlust.  of  Ambulacrum. 

In'ter-am'nl-an  (-Sm'ni-an),  a.  [Pref.  inter-  -f-  L. 
amnis  river:  cf.  L.  interamnus.']  Situated  between 
rivers,     [i?.]     "  An  interamnian  country."    J.  Bryant. 

In'ter-an'1-mate  (-Sn'i-mat),  v.  t.  To  animate  or  in- 
spire mutually.     [Obs.^  Donne. 

In'ter-ar'bo-ra'tlon  (-ar'bo-ra'shiln),  n.  The  inter- 
weaving of  branches  of  trees.     [7?.]  Sir  T.  Broiime. 

In'ter-ar-tlo'U-lar  (-ar-tTk'iS-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Situ- 
ated between  joints  or  articulations ;  as,  interarticular 
cartilages  and  ligaments. 

In'ter-a-tom'lc  (-a-t5m1k),  a.  (Chem.  &  Physics) 
Between  atoms  ;  situated,  or  acting,  between  the  atoms 
of  bodies ;  as,  interatomic  forces. 

In'ter-an'lic  (-a'llk),  a.  Existing  between  royal  courts. 
[iJ.]    "/n^erauKo  politics."  Motley. 


In'ter-aU-rlc'U-lar  (in'ter-a-rik'u-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Be- 
tween the  auricles  ;  as,  the  interauricular  partition  of 
the  heart. 

In'ter-as'al  (-aks'al),  a.  (Arch.)  Situated  in  an  in- 
teraxis.  GwilL 

In'ter-as'il-la-ry  (-5ks'il-Ia-ry),  a.  (Bot.)  Situated 
within  or  between  the  axils  of  leaves. 

In'ter-as'ls  (-is),  n.  ;  pi.  Inteeaxes  (-ez).  (Arch.) 
The  space  between  two  axes.    See  Axis,  6. 

The  doors,  windows,  niches,  and  the  like,  are  then  placed 
centrally  in  the  interaxes.  Gicilt. 

In'ter-bas-ta'tion  (-bSs-ta'shiSn),  n.  [Pref.  inter-  -f- 
baste  to  sew.]     Patchwork.     [Obs.1  Dr.  J.  Smith. 

In'ter-brach'i-al  (-br5k'i-al),  a.  (Zool.)  Between  the 
arms. 

In'ter-brain'  (In'ter-bran'),  n.  (Anat.)  See  Thalamen- 
cephalon. 

In'ter-bran'chl-al  (-brSn'kt-al),  a.  (Zool.)  Between 
the  branchise. 

In'ter-breed'  (-bred'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  breed  by  crossing 
diiierent  stocks  of  animals  or  plants. 

In-ter'ca-lar  (in-ter'ka-ler),  a.     Intercalary. 

In-ter'ca-la-ry  (-ka-la-ry  ;  277),  a.  [L.  intercalaris, 
intercalarins :  cf.  F.  intercalaire.     See  Intercalate.] 

1.  (Chron.)  Inserted  or  introduced  among  others  in 
the  calendar ;  as,  an  intercalary  month,  day,  etc. ;  — 
now  applied  particularly  to  the  odd  day  (Feb.  29)  in- 
serted in  the  calendar  of  leap  year.    See  Bissextile,  re. 

2.  Introduced  or  inserted  among  others ;  additional ; 
supernumerary.     '^  Intercalary  spines."  Owen. 

This  intercalary  line  ...  is  made  the  last  of  a  triplet.  Beattie. 

Intercalary  day  (Med.),  one  on  which  no  paroxysm  of  an 
intermittent  disease  occurs.  Mayne. 

In-ter'ca-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intercalated 
(-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intercalating  (-la'ting).]  [L. 
interealatus,  p.  p.  of  intercalare  to  intercalate ;  inter  be- 
tween -\-  colore  to  call,    proclaim.     See   Calendab.1 

1.  (Chron.)  To  insert,  as  a  day  or  other  portion  01 
time,  in  a  calendar. 

2.  To  insert  among  others,  as  a  verse  in  a  stanza; 
specif.  (Geol.),  to  introduce  as  a  bed  or  stratum,  between 
the  layers  of  a  regular  series  of  rocks. 

Beds  of  fresh-water  shells  ...  are  intercalated  and  interstrati- 
fied  with  the  shale.  Mantell. 

In-ter'ca-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  intercalatio :  cf. 
F.  intercalation.^  1.  (Chron.)  The  insertion  of  a  day, 
or  other  portion  of  time,  in  a  calendar. 

2.  The  insertion  or  introduction  of  anything  among 
others,  as  the  insertion  of  a  phrase,  line,  or  verse  in  a, 
metrical  composition  ;  specif.  (Geol.),  the  intrusion  of  a 
bed  or  layer  between  other  layers. 
Jntercalatiojis  of  fresh- water  species  in  some  localities.  Mantell. 

In'ter-ca-rot'id  (In'ter-ka-rotld),  a.  (Anat.)  Situ- 
ated between  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries  ; 
as,  an  intercarotid  ganglion. 

In'ter-car'pal  (-kar'pal),  a.  (Ariat.)  Between  the  car- 
pal bones ;  as,  intercarpal  articulations,  ligaments. 

In'ter-car'ti-lag'i-nous  (-kar'tl-laj'i-niis),  o.  (Anat.) 
Within  cartilage ;  endochondral ;  as,  intercartilaginous 
ossification. 

In'ter-cav'ern-ons  (-kSv'ern-iJs),  a.  (Anat.)  Between 
the  cavernous  sinuses ;  as,  the  intercavernous  sinuses 
connecting  the  cavernous  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

In'ter-cede'  (-sed'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Interceded,- 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interceding.]  [L.  intercedere,  interces- 
sum  ;  inter  between  +  cedere  to  pass :  cf.  F.  interceder. 
See  Cede.]     1.  To  pass  between  ;  to  intervene.    [Obs.1 

He  supposed  that  a  vast  period  interceded  between  that  origi- 
nation and  the  age  wherein  he  lived.  Sir  M.  Hate. 

2.  To  act  between  parties  with  a  view  to  reconcile  dif- 
ferences ;  to  make  intercession ;  to  beg  or  plead  in  be- 
half of  another  ;  to  mediate ;  —  usually  followed  by  unlh 
and  for  ;  as,  I  wiU  intercede  with  him  for  you. 
I  to  the  lords  will  intercede,  not  doubting 
Their  favorable  ear.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  mediate  ;  arbitrate.    See  Interpose. 

In'ter-cede',  v.  i.  To  be,  to  come,  or  to  pass,  between ; 
to  separate.     [OJs.]  Sir  I.  JVewton. 

In'ter-ced'ence  (-sed'ens),  «.  The  act  of  interceding ; 
intercession  ;  intervention,     [i?.]  Bp.  Reynolds. 

In'ter-ced'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  intercedens,  p.  pr.  of  in- 
tercedere.']  Passing  between  ;  mediating ;  pleading,  [i?.] 
—  In'ter-ced'ent-ly,  adv. 

In'ter-ced'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  intercedes ;  an  inter- 
cessor ;  a  mediator.  Johnson. 

In'ter-cellu-lar  (-sgl'lS-ler),  a.  Lying  between  cells 
or  cellules;  as,  intercellular  substance,  space,  or  fluids; 
intercellular  blood  channels. 

Dl'ter-cen'tral  (-sen'trnl),  a.     Between  centers. 

Intercentral  nerves  (Physiol-),  those  nerves  which  trans- 
mit impulses  between  nerve  centers,  as  opposed  to  periph- 
eral fibers,  which  convey  impulses  between  peripheral 
parts  and  nerve  centers. 

II  In'ter-cen'trum  (-trtim),  n. ;  pi.  Intercentra  (-tri). 
(Anat.)  The  median  of  tlie  three  elements  composiug  the 
centra  of  the  vertebris  in  some  fossil  batrachiaiis. 

In'ter-cept'  (-sept'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intercepted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intercepting.]  [L.  interceplus,  p.  p.  of 
intercipere  to  intercept ;  inter  between  -f-  capere  to  take, 
seize  :  cf.  F.  intercepter.  See  Capable.]  1.  To  take  or 
seize  by  the  way,  or  before  arrival  at  tlie  destined  placer 
to  cause  to  stop  on  the  passage ;  as,  to  intercept  a  letter  j 
a  telegram  will  intercept  him  at  Paris. 

God  will  shortly  intercept  your  breath.  Joue. 

2.  To  obstruct  or  interrupt  the  progress  of ;  to  stop ; 
to  hinder  or  oppose ;  as,  to  intercept  the  current  of  a  river. 

Who  iiitcrcrpts  ine  in  my  expedition  ?  Shak. 

We  must  meet  first,  and  intercept  his  course.    Drytlen. 

3.  To  interrupt  communication  with,  or  progress  to- 
ward ;  to  cut  off,  as  the  destination ;  to  blockade. 

While  storms  vindictive  intercept  the  shore.  Pope, 
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4.  (Math.)  To  include  between ;  as,  that  part  of  the 
line  which  is  intercepted  between  the  points  A  and  B. 

Syn.  —  To  cut  off ;  stop ;  catch ;  seize ;  obstruct. 

In'ter-cept'  (In'ter-sSpf ),  n.  {Math.)  A  part  cut  off 
or  Intercepted,  as  a  portion  of  a  line  included  between 
two  points,  or  cut  off  by  two  straight  lines  or  curves. 

In'ter-cept'er  (-sep'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
intercepts.  Shak. 

In'ter-cep'tlon  (-sgp'shiin),  n.  [L.  intereeptio  a  taking 
away  :  cf.  F.  interception.']  The  act  of  intercepting;  as, 
interception  of  a  letter  ;  interception  of  the  enemy. 

ta'ter-cept'ive  (-sSp'tTv),  a.  Intercepting  or  tending 
to  intercept. 

In'ter-oes'slon  (-sgsh'iin),  n.  [L.  inlercessio  an  in- 
tervention, a  becoming  surety  :  cf.  F.  intercession.  See 
Intercede.]  The  act  of  interceding ;  mediation ;  inter- 
position between  parties  at  variance,  wiih  a  view  to  rec- 
onciliation ;  prayer,  petition,  or  entreaty  in  favor  of,  or 
(less  often)  against,  another  or  others. 

But  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with  groaninga 
which  can  not  be  uttered.  Horn.  viii.  26. 

In'ter-ces'slon-al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  na- 
ture of,  or  characterized  by,  intercession  or  entreaty. 

In'ter-ces'Sion-ate  (-at),  v.  t.     To  entreat.     [OJs.] 

In'ter-ces'sor  (-ses'ser),  n.  [L.,  a  surety:  cf.  F.  in- 
tercesseur.~\  1.  One  who  goes  between,  or  intercedes; 
a  mediator,  (a)  One  who  interposes  between  parties  at 
variance,  with  a  view  to  reconcile  them.  (J)  One  who 
pleads  in  behalf  of  another.  Milton. 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  bishop,  who,  during  a  vacancy  of  the  see, 
administers  the  bishopric  till  a  successor  is  installed. 

In'ter-ces-SO'ri-al  (-sSs-syrl-al),  a.    Intercessory. 

In'ter-ces'SO-ry  (-ses'sS-rJ^),  a.  [LL.  intercessorius."] 
Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  in- 
tercession ;  interceding;  as,  intercessor!/  prayer. 

In'ter-Chaln'  (-chan'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Interchained 
(-chand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interchainino.]  To  link  to- 
gether ;  to  unite  closely  or  firmly,  as  by  a  chain. 

Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath.  ShaJ:. 

In'ter-change'  (-chanj'),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inter- 

CHANQED  (-chanjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interchangino 
(-chan'jTng).]  [OE.  entrechangen,  OF.  entrechangier. 
See  Inter-,  and  Change.]  X.  To  put  each  in  the  place 
of  the  other ;  to  give  and  take  mutually ;  to  exchange ; 
to  reciprocate ;  as,  to  interchange  places ;  they  inter- 
changed friendly  offices  and  services. 

I  shall  interchange 
My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown.         Shal\ 

2.  To  cause  to  follow  alternately ;  to  intermingle ;  to 
vary ;  as,  to  interchange  cares  with  pleasures. 

In'ter-change',  v.  i.  To  make  an  interchange ;  to 
alternate.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In'ter-change'  (tn'ter-chanj'),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  enlre- 
ehange.l  1.  The  act  of  mutually  changing ;  the  act  of 
mutually  giving  and  receiving ;  exchange ;  as,  the  inter- 
change of  civilities  between  two  persons.  "Interchange 
of  kindnesses."  South. 

2.  The  mutual  exchange  of  commodities  between  two 
persons  or  countries ;  barter;  commerce.  Howell. 

3.  Alternate  succession ;  alternation  ;  a  mingling. 

The  interchanges  of  light  and  darkness.         Holder. 
Sweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains.      Milton. 

In'ter-change'a-bil'l-ty  (-a-bll'l-ty),  n.  The  state  or 

quahty  of  being  interchangeable ;  interchangeableness. 

In'ter-Change'a-ble  (-chanj'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  entre- 
changeable.1  X.  Admitting  of  exchange  or  mutual  sub- 
Btitution.    '^Interchangeable 'wnTTa.nts."  Bacon. 

2.  Following  each  other  in  alternate  succession ;  as, 
the  four  interchangeable  seasons.  Holder, 

—  In'ter-change'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  In'ter-change'a- 
bly,  adv. 

In'ter-change'ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  entrechange- 
ment.']    Mutual  transfer ;  exchange.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

In'ter-Chap'ter  (-chSp'ter),  n.  An  intervening  or  in- 
serted chapter. 

In-ter'ci-dence  (itn-ter'sT-dens  or  Tn'ter-si'dens),  re. 
[See  Intercident.]  The  act  or  state  of  coming  or  fall- 
ing between;  occurrence;  incident.     [OJs.]       Holland. 

In-tei/cl-dent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  intercidens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  intercidere  to  fall  between  ;  inter  between  -|-  cadere 
to  fall.]  Falling  or  coming  between ;  happening  acci- 
dentally.    [Obs.]  Boyle. 

In'ter-cip'i-ent  (in'ter-sTp'i-eut),  a.  [L.  intercipiens, 
-entis,  p.  pr.  of  intercipere.  See  Inxekcept.]  Intercept- 
ing ;  stopping.  —  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  intercepts 
or  stops  anything  on  the  passage.  Wiseman. 

In'ter-Cl'sion  (-slzh'tin),  re,  [L.  intercisio  a  cutting 
through,  fr.  intercidere  to  cut  asunder.]  A  cutting  off, 
through,  or  asunder ;  interruption.    [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'ter-cit'1-zen-ShIp  (-sTt'I-z'n-ship),  re.  The  mutual 
right  to  civic  privileges,  in  the  different  States.  Bancroft. 

In'ter-clav'1-cle  (-klSv'I-k'l),  re.     {Anat.)  See  Epi- 

3TEHN0M. 

In'ter-ola-vlc'u-lar  (-kla-vTk'iS-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  (a) 
Between  the  clavicles ;  as,  the  interclavicular  notch  of 
the  sternum,     (b)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  interclavicle. 

In'ter-close'  (-kloz'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  inter-  -f  close.  See 
INTERCLUDE.]     To  shut  in ;  to  inclose.     [Obs.] 

In'ter-cloud'  (-kloud'),  v.  t.   To  cloud.    [iJ.]    Daniel. 

In'ter-clude'  (-klud'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inter- 
CLUDED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Interclcding.]  [L.  interclu- 
dere,  interclusum ;  inter  between  -f  claudere  to  shut. 
See  Close,  and  cf.  Interclose.]  To  shut  off  or  out  from 
1  place  or  course,  by  something  intervening ;  to  inter- 
cept ;  to  cut  off ;  to  interrupt.  Mitford. 

So  all  passage  of  external  air  into  the  receiver  may  be  infer- 
eluded.  BoiAe. 

In'ter-Clu'slon  (-klii'zhun),  re.  [L.  interclusio.  See 
Interclude.]      Interception  ;  a  stopping ;  obstruction. 

In'ter-col-le'gl-ate  (-kSl-le'jt-at),  a.  Existing  or  car- 
ried on  between  colleges  or  universities;  oa^  intercolle- 
giate relations,  rivalry,  games,  etc. 


In'ter-COlOlne  (tn'ter-kSnln),  a.  {Geol.)  Situated 
between  hills ;  —  applied  especially  to  valleys  lying  be- 
tween volcanic  cones. 

In'ter-co-lo'ni-al  (-kS-lo'nl-al),  a.  Between  or  among 
colonies ;  pertaining  to  the  intercourse  or  mutual  rela- 
tions of  colonies ;    as,  intercolonial  trade.  —  In'ter-CO- 

lo'ni-al-ly,  adv. 

In'ter-CO-lum'nar  (-ko-lum'ner),  a.  Between  columns 
or  pillars ;  as,  the  intercolumnar  fibers  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment ;  an  intercolumnar  statue. 

In'ter-CO-lum'ni-a'tlon  (-ni-a'shJin),  n.  {Arch.)  The 
clear  space  between  two  columns,  measured  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  shafts.  Gwilt. 

1^°"  It  is  customary  to  measure  the  interoolumniation 
in  terms  of  the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  taken  also  at  the 
bottom.  Different  words,  derived  from  the  Greek,  are  in 
use  to  denote  certain  common  proportions.  They  are : 
Pycnostyle,  when  the  intercolumniation  is  of  one  and  a 
halt  diameters ;  Systyle,  of  two  diameters ;  Eustyle,  of  two 
and  a  quarter  diameters  ;  Diastyle,  of  tliree  diameters ; 
Anriostyle,  of  four  or  more,  and  so  great  that  a  wooden 
architrave  has  to  be  used  instead  of  stone  ;  Arseosystyle, 
when  the  intercolumniations  are  alternately  systyle  and 
araeostyle. 

In'ter-com'bat  (-kom'bSt),  re.  Combat.  [Obs.]  Daniel. 

In'ter-com'ing  (-kum'Ing),  «.  The  act  of  coming  be- 
tween ;  intervention  ;  interference.     [06«.] 

In'ter-COm'mon  (-kSm'mun),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Intercommoned  (-mund) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Inteecommon- 
ING.]  [OF.  entrecommuner.  See  Inter-,  and  Common,  and 
cf.  Intercommune.]  1.  To  share  with  others ;  to  partici- 
pate ;  especially,  to  eat  at  the  same  table.  [06^.]  Bacon. 

2.  (0.  ISng.  Law)  To  graze  cattle  promiscuously  in  the 
commons  of  each  other,  as  the  inhabitants  of  adjoining 
townships,  manors,  etc. 

In'ter-com'mon-age  (-»j),  re.    (0.  Eng.  Law)  The 

right  or  privilege  of  intercommoning. 

In'ter-com-mune'J-kom-miin'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Intercommuned   (-mund') ;  p.  pr.   &  vb.  n.  Intercom- 

MTJNING.]       [Cf.  InTERCOMMON,  INTERCOMMUNICATE,     COM- 

MDNE.]    1.  To  intercommunicate.     [06s.] 

2.  To  have  mutual  communication  or  intercourse  by 
conversation.     [Scot.'\ 

In'ter-COm-mu'nl-ca-ble  (-k8m-mu'nT-k4-b'l),  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  mutually  commimicated. 

In'ter-com-mu'nl-cate  (-kat),  v.  i.  To  communicate 
mutually  ;  to  hold  mutual  communication. 

In'ter-com-mu'ni-cate,  v.  t.  To  communicate  mutu- 
ally ;  to  interchange.  Holland. 

In'ter-aom-mu'ni-ca'Uon  (-ka'shun),  re.  Mutual  com- 
munication. Owen. 

In'ter-com-mun'ion  (-miin'yiSn),  n.  Mutual  com- 
munion ;  as,  an  intercommunion  of  deities.  Faber. 

In'ter-COm-mu'nl-ty  (-mu'nt-ty),  n.  Intercommu- 
nication ;  community  of  possessions,  religion,  etc. 

In  consequence  of  that  intercommunity  of  paganism  .  .  .  one 
nation  adopted  the  gods  of  another.  Bp.  Warburton. 

In'ter-COm-par'i-SOn  (-p5r'i-sun),  n.  Mutual  com- 
parison of  corresponding  parts. 

In'ter-con'dy-lar  (-kon'di-ler), )  a.    (Anat.)  Between 

In'ter-con'dy-lold  (-loid),  )     condyles ;   as,  the 

intercondylar  fossa  or  notch  of  the  femur. 

In'ter-con-nect'  (-kSn-nekf),  v.  t.     To  join  together. 

In'ter-con-nec'tion  (-nSk'shun),  re.  Connection  be- 
tween ;  mutual  connection. 

In'ter-COn'tl-nen'tal  (-kSn'tt-nSn'tal),  a.  Between 
or  among  continents ;  subsisting  or  carried  on  between 
continents  ;  as,  intercontinental  relations  or  commerce. 

In'ter-con-vert'l-ble  (-k5n-vert1-b'l),  a.  Convert- 
ible the  one  into  the  other  ;  as,  coin  and  bank  notes  are 
interconvertible. 

In'ter-cos'tal  (-kSs'tal),  a.  (Anat.  &  Physiol.)  Be- 
tween the  ribs  ;  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by,  the  parts 
between  the  ribs ;  as,  intercostal  respiration,  in  which 
the  chest  is  alternately  enlarged  and  contracted  by  the 
intercostal  muscles. 

In'ter-course  (in'ter-kors),  re.  [Formerly  entercourse, 
OF.  entrecours  commerce,  exchange,  F.  entreconrs  a 
reciprocal  right  on  neighboring  lauds,  L.  intercursus  a 
running  between,  fr.  intercurrere  to  run  between.  See 
Inter-,  and  Course.]  A  commingling ;  intimate  con- 
nection or  dealings  between  persons  or  nations,  as  in  com- 
mon affairs  and  civilities,  in  correspondence  or  trade  ; 
communication ;  commerce ;  especially,  interchange  of 
thought  and  feeling  ;  association  ;  communion. 
This  sweet  intercourse 
Of  looks  and  smiles.  Milton. 

Sezaal  intercourse,  sexual  or  carnal  connection ;  coition. 

Syn.  —  Communication ;  connection ;  commerce ;  com- 
munion ;  fellowship ;  familiarity. ;  acquaintance. 

In'ter-CroSS'  (-kros'  ;  115),  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Intercrossed  (-krosf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Intercrossing.] 

1.  To  cross  each  other,  as  lines. 

2.  (Biol.)  To  fertilize  by  the  impregnation  of  one  spe- 
cies or  variety  by  another  ;  to  impregnate  by  a  different 
species  or  variety. 

In'ter-cross'  (Tn'ter-kros'),  n.  The  process  or  result 
of  cross  fertilization  between  different  kinds  of  animals, 
or  different  varieties  of  plants. 

"We  have  reason  to  believe  that  occasional  intercrosses  take 
place  with  all  animals  and  plants.  Darwin. 

In'ter-cru'ral  (-kru'ral),  o.  (Anat.)  Between  crura; 
—  applied  especially  to  the  intemeural  plates  in  the 
vertebral  column  of  many  cartilaginous  fishes. 

In'ter-cur' (-kQr'),  I',  i.  [J^.  intercurrere.  See  Inter- 
course.] To  intervene  ;  to  come  or  occur  in  the  mean- 
time.    [Obs.'\  Shelton. 

In'ter-cur'rence  (-kiSr'rens),  re.  [See  Iotjercurrent.] 
A  passing  or  running  between ;  occurrence.  Boyle. 

fil'ter-CUr'rent  (-rent),  a.  [L.  intercurrens,  p.  pr.  of 
intercurrere :  cf.  F.  intercurrent.  See  Intercuk.]  1.  Run- 
ning between  or  among  ;  intervening.    Boyle.    Bp.  Pell. 

2.  Med.)  (a)  Not  belonging  to  any  particular  season. 
(b)  Said  of  diseases  occurring  in  the  course  of  another 
disease.  Dunglison, 


In'ter-CtU'rent  (Tn'ter-kiir'rent),  n.    Something  inter- 
vening. Holland- 
In'ter-CU-ta'ne-OUS  (-ku-ta'ne-ijs),  a.     Subcutaneous. 

In'ter-dash'  (-dSsh'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Interdashee 

(-dSshf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ihtebdashino.]     To  dash  be- 
tween or  among  ;  to  intersperse.  Cowper. 

In'ter-deal'  (In'ter-del'),  re.  Mutual  dealing  ;  traffic ; 
intercourse.     [Obs.]  Spenser, 

In'ter-deal',  v,  i.     To  intrigue.     [Obs.l  Daniel'. 

In'ter-den'tal  (-dSn'tal),  a,  1.  Situated  between 
teeth  ;  as,  an  interdental  space,  the  space  between  two 
teeth  in  a  gear  wheel. 

2.  (Phon.)  Formed  between  the  upper  and  \)wer 
teeth  ;  as,  interdental  consonants. 

In'ter-den'tll  (-til),  re.  (Arch.)  The  space  between 
two  dentils.  Gwilt. 

In'ter-de-pend'ence  (-de-p5nd'ens),  re.  Mutual  de- 
pendence. "  The  interdependence  of  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge." M.Arnold. 

In'ter-de-pend'en-cy  (-en-sy),  n.  Mutual  dependence  ; 
as,  interdependency  of  interests.  De  Quincey, 

In'ter-de-pend'ent  (-ent),  a.    Mutually  dependent. 

In'ter-dict'  (In'ter-dikf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inter- 
dicted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Interdicting.]  [OE.  entrediten- 
to  forbid  communion,  L.  interdicere,  interdictum.  See 
Interdict,  re.]  1.  To  forbid  ;  to  prohibit  or  debar ;  as, 
to  interdict  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 

Charged  not  to  touch  the  interdicted  tree.       3filton. 

2.  (Eccl.)  To  lay  under  an  interdict ;  to  cut  off  from 
the  enjoyment  of  religious  privileges,  as  a  city,  a  church, 
an  individual. 

An  archbishop  may  not  only  excommunicate  and  interdict  hia- 
suff  ragans,  but  his  vicar  general  may  do  the  same.  Ayliffe, 

In'ter-dict'  (Tn'ter-dikf ),  re.  [OE.  entredit,  enterdit, 
OF.  entredit,  F.  interdit,  fr.  L.  interdictum,  fr.  inter- 
dicere to  interpose,  prohibit ;  inter  between  -j-  dicere  to- 
say.  See  Diction.]  1.  A  prohibitory  order  or  decree ; 
a  prohibition. 

These  are  not  fruits  forbidden  ;  no  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure.        Milton. 

2.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  prohibition  of  the  pope,  by  which 
the  clergy  or  laymen  are  restrained  from  performing,  or 
from  attending,  divine  service,  or  from  administering  the 
offices  or  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  church. 

3.  (Scots  Laio)  An  order  of  the  court  of  session,  hav- 
ing the  like  purpose  and  effect  with  a  writ  of  injunction 
out  of  chancery  in  England  and  America. 

In'ter-dlo'tion  (-dik'shiin),  re.  {L.interdictio:  cf.'S. 
interdiction.']  The  act  of  interdicting ;  prohibition ; 
prohibiting  decree  ;  curse  ;  interdict. 

The  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 

By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurst.  Shak. 

In'ter-dlct'Ive  (-dfk'tiv),  a.  Having  the  power  to 
prohibit ;  as,  an  interdictive  sentence.  Milton. 

In'ter-dlct'o-ry  (-dlk'to-rj),  a.  [L.  interdictorius.] 
Belonging  to  an  interdiction  ;  prohibitory. 

In'ter-dlg'1-tal  (-dljl-tol),  a.  (Anat.)  Between  the 
fingers  or  toes  ;  as,  interdigital  space. 

In'ter-dlg'i-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.    To  interweave.     [J?.] 

In'ter-dig'i-tate,  v.  i.  [Pref.  inter-  +  L.  digitus  fin- 
ger.] To  interlock,  as  the  fingers  of  two  hands  that  are 
joined  ;  to  be  interwoven  ;  to  commingle.  Owen. 

In'ter-dig'l-ta'Uon  (-ta'shtin),  re.  (Anat.)  The  state 
of  interdigitating ;  interdigital  space.  Owen, 

In'ter-dome'  (tn'ter-dom'),  re.  (Arch.)  The  open 
space  between  the  inner  and  outer  shells  of  a  dome  or 
cupola  of  masonry. 

In'ter-duce  (-dvis),  re.  [Cf.  F.  entre-deux,  literally,  be- 
tween two.]     (Carp.)  An  intertie. 

In'ter-e-plm'er-al  (-e-plm'er-al),  a.  (Zodl.)  Between 
the  epimeral  plates  of  insects  and  crustaceans. 

In'ter-e'qiU-noc'tlal  (-e'kwi-nSk'shal),  a.  Comin^^ 
between  the  equinoxes. 

Summer  and  winter  I  have  called  interequinoctial  intervals. 

F.  Balfour. 

In'ter-ess  (Tn'ter-Ss),  V,  t.  [See  Interest,  v,  t.]  To- 
interest  or  affect.     [Obs,]  Hooker. 

In'ter-esSb  (-es),  re.    Interest.     [Obs.]  Spenser, 

In'ter-est  (In'ter-Sst),  v,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intekested- 
(-Sst-gd) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb,  n.  Interesting.]  [From  inter- 
ess'd,  p.  p.  of  the  older  form  interess,  fr.  F.  interesser, 
L.  interesse.  See  Interest,  re.]  1.  To  engage  the  at- 
tention of ;  to  awaken  interest  in  ;  to  excite  emotion  or 
passion  in,  in  behalf  of  a  person  or  thing ;  as,  the  subject 
did  not  interest  him ;  to  interest  one  in  charitable  work. 

To  love  our  native  country  ...  to  be  interested  in  its  con- 
cerns is  natural  to  all  men.  Dryden. 
A  goddess  who  used  to  interest  herself  in  marriages.    Addtson. 

2.  To  be  concerned  with  or  engaged  in  ;  to  affect ;  to^ 
concern  ;  io  excite ;  —  often  used  impersonaUy.     [Obs.J 

Or  rather,  gracious  sir. 

Create  me  to  this  glory,  since  my  cause 

Doth  interest  this  fair"  quarrel.  Ford. 

3.  To  cause  or  permit  to  share.     [Obs.] 

The  mystical  communion  of  all  faithful  men  is  such  as 
maketh  every  one  to  be  interested  in  those  precious  blessings 
which  any  one  of  them  receiveth  at  God's  hands.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  To  concern ;  excite  ;  attract ;  entertain ;  en- 
gage ;  occupy ;  hold. 

In'ter-est,  n.  [OF.  interest,  P.  inferet,  fr.  Ji.  interest 
it  interests,  is  of  interest,  fr.  interesse  to  be  between,  to 
be  different,  to  make  a  difference,  to  be  of  importance  ; 
inter  between  -f-  esse  to  be ;  cf.  LL.  interesse  usury. 
See  Essence.]  1.  Excitement  of  feeling,  whether  pleas- 
ant or  painful,  accompanying  special  attention  to  some 
object ;  concern. 

(5^°*  Interest  expresses  mental  excitement  of  various 
kinds  and  degrees.  It  may  be  intellectual,  or  sympa- 
thetic and  emotional,  or  merely  personnl ;  as,  an  interest 
in  philosophical  research ;  an  interest  in  human  suffering ; 
the  interest  which  an  avaricious  man  takes  in  money 
getting. 

So  much  interest  have  T  in  thy  sorrow.  Snah^ 
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2.  Participation  in  advantage,  profit,  and  responsibil- 
ity ;  share ;  portion ;  part ;  as,  an  interest  in  a  brewery ; 
he  has  parted  with  his  interest  in  the  stocljs. 

3.  Advantage,  personal  or  general ;  good,  regarded  as 
a  selfish  benefit ;  profit ;  benefit. 

Divisions  hinder  the  common  interest  and  public  good. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 
When  interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train.        Pope. 

4.  Premium  paid  for  the  use  of  money,  —  usually  reclc- 
oned  as  a  percentage  ;  as,  interest  at  five  per  cent  per 
annum  on  ten  thousand  dollars. 

They  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 

Their  coin  upon  large  interest.  Shak, 

5.  Any  excess  of  advantage  over  and  above  an  exact 
equivalent  for  what  is  given  or  rendered. 

You  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest.  Shak. 

6.  The  persons  interested  in  any  particular  business  or 
measure,  taken  collectively ;  as,  the  iron  interest ;  the 
cotton  interest. 

Compoand  interest,  interest,  not  only  oil  the  origmal 
principal,  but  also  on  unpaid  interest  from  the  time  it 
tell  due.  —  Simple  interest,  interest  on  the  principal  sum 
without  interest  on  overdue  interest. 

In'ter-est-ed  (In'ter-est-5d),  a.     [See  Interest,  v.  t.'] 

1.  Having  the  attention  engaged  ;  having  emotion  or 
passion  excited  ;  as,  an  interested  listener. 

2.  Having  an  interest ;  concerned  in  a  cause  or  in  con- 
sequences ;  liable  to  be  affected  or  prejudiced ;  as,  an 
interested  witness. 

bl'ter-est-ed-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
interested  ;  selfishness.  Richardson. 

In'ter-est-lng,  a.  Engaging  the  attention ;  exciting, 
or  adapted  to  excite,  interest,  curiosity,  or  emotion  ;  as, 
saii^teresling  &tOTy\  interesting  news.  Cowper. 

In'ter-est-lng-ly,  adv.    In  an  interesting  manner. 

In'ter-est-lng-ness,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  interesting.  A.  Smith. 

In'ter-fa'Clal  (-fa'shal),  a.  (Geom.)  Included  between 
two  plane  surfaces  or  faces ;  as,  an  inter/acial  angle. 

la'ter-fas-cic'U-lar  (-fSs-sTk'fi-ler),  a.  (Aiiat.)  Be- 
tween fascicles  or  bundles ;  as,  the  interfascicular  spaces 
of  connective  tissue. 

In'ter-fer'ant  (-fer'ant),  n.  (Law)  One  of  the  con- 
testants in  interference  before  the  Patent  Office.    [i7.  S.'[ 

In'ter-fere'  (in'ter-fer'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inter- 
FEKED  (-ferd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interperino.]  [OF.  en- 
tre/erir  to  strike  each  other  ;  entre  between  (L.  inter)  -j- 
OF.  ferir  to  strike,  F.  ferir,  fr.  L.  ferire.     See  Ferula.] 

1.  To  come  in  collision ;  to  be  in  opposition  ;  to  clash  ; 
as,  interfering  claims,  or  commands. 

2.  To  enter  into,  or  take  a  part  in,  the  concerns  of 
Others ;  to  intermeddle ;  to  interpose. 

To  interfere  with  party  disputes.  Swift. 

There  was  no  room  for  anyone  to  interfere  with  his  own 

opinions.  Bp.  Warlmrton, 

3.  To  strike  one  foot  against  the  opposite  foot  or  ankle 
in  using  the  legs  ;  —  sometimes  said  of  a  human  being, 
but  usually  of  a  horse  ;  as,  the  horse  interferes. 

4.  (Physics)  To  act  reciprocally,  so  as  to  augment, 
diminish,  or  otherwise  affect  one  another ;  —  said  of 
waves,  rays  of  light,  heat,  etc.    See  Interference,  2. 

6.  (Patent  Law)  To  cover  the  same  ground  ;  to  claim 
the  same  invention. 

Syn.  —  To  interpose  ;  intermeddle.    See  Interpose. 

In'ter-fer'ence  (-ens),  n.  [See  Interfere.]  1.  The 
act  or  state  of  interfering;  as,  the  stoppage  of  a  ma- 
chine by  the  interference  of  some  of  its  parts ;  a  meddle- 
some interference  in  the  business  of  others. 

2.  (Physics)  The  mutual  influence,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, of  two  streams  of  light,  or  series  of  pulsations  of 
sound,  or,  generally,  two  waves  or  vibrations  of  any 
kind,  producing  certain  characteristic  phenomena,  as  col- 
ored fringes,  dark  bands,  or  darkness,  in  the  case  of 
liglit,  silence  or  increased  intensity  in  sounds ;  neutral- 
ization or  superposition  of  waves  generally. 

my  The  term  iS  most  commonly  applied  to  light,  and 
the  imdulatorij  theory  of  light  affords  the  proper  expla- 
nation of  the  phenomena  which  are  considered  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  superposition  of  waves,  and  are  thus  sub- 
stantially identical  in  their  origin  with  the  phenomena  of 
beat,  sound,  waves  of  water,  and  the  like. 

3.  (Patent  Laiv)  The  act  or  state  of  interfering,  or  of 
claiming  a  right  to  the  same  invention. 

Interference  figures  ( Optics),  the  figures  observed  when 
certain  sections  of  crystallized  bodies  are  viewed  in  con- 
verging polarized  ligiit ;  thus,  a  section  of  a  imiaxial 
crystal,  cut  normal  to  the  vertical  axis,  shows  a  series  of 
concentric  colored  rings  with  a  single  black  cross ;  —  so 
called  because  produced  by  the  interference  of  luminous 
waves. —Interference  fringe.    (Optics)  See  Fringe. 

In'ter-ler'er  (-fer'er),  7i.     One  who  interferes. 

In'ter-ler'lng-ly,  adv.     By  or  with  interference. 

In'ter-flOW' (-flo'), !'.  J.     To  flow  in.     [i?.]     Holland. 

In-ter'flu-ent  (Tn-ter'flfi-ent),  1  a.     [L.  interjluen.i,  p. 

In-ter'flu-OUS  (Tn-ter'flu-iis),  (  pr.,  and  interflims. 
See  Inter-,  and  Fluent.]  Flowing  between  or  among  ; 
intervening.  Boyle. 

In'ter-fold'ed  (tn'ter-fold'Sd),  p.  a.  Intertwined  ; 
interlocked  ;  clasped  together.  Lonafellow. 

In'ter-IO'U-a'ceous  (-fo'lT-a'shus),  a.  [Pref.  'inter-  + 
folittceous:  cf.  F.  inter foliace.']  (Bot.)  At  the  same 
node  with  opposite  or  whorled  leaves,  but  occupying  a 
position  between  their  places  of  at- 
taclnnent. 

In'ter-f Oil-ate  (-fo'lT-at),  v.  t. 
[Pref.  inter-  +  L.  folium  leaf.]  To 
mterleave.     \_Obs.']  Evelyn. 

In'ter-fol-llc'u-Iar  (-fSl-lTk'fi-ier), 
a.  (Anat.)  Between  follicles ;  as,  tlie 
interfollicular  septa  in  a  lymphatic 
gland. 

In'ter-fret'ted  (-frSt'tSd),  a.  (Her.) 
Interlaced  ;  linked  together  ;  —  said 
of  charges  or  bearings.     See  Fretted. 


In'ter-fnl'gent  (In'ter-fiil'jent),  a.  [L.  interfulgens, 
p.  pr.     See  Inter-,  and  Fulgent.]     Shining  between. 

6l'ter-Iuse'  {-fuz'),  v.  t.  [L.  interfusus,  p.  p.  of  in- 
terfundere  to  pour  between  ;  inter  between  -j-  fundere 
to  pour.  See  Fuse  to  melt.]  1.  To  pour  or  spread  be- 
tween or  among ;  to  diffuse ;  to  scatter. 

Tlie  ambient  air,  wide  interfused. 
Embracing  round  this  florid  earth.  Milton. 

2.  To  spread  through  ;  to  permeate;  to  pervade.  [iJ.] 
Keats,  in  whom  the  moral  seems  to  have  so  perfectly  inter- 
fused the  physical  man,  that  you  might  almost  say  he  could  feel 
sorrow  witn  his  hands.  Lowell. 

3.  To  mix  up  togetlier  ;  to  associate.  H.  Spencer. 
In'ter-fU'sion  (-fu'zhiSn),  n.    [L.  interfusio.']    The  act 

of  interfusing,  or  tlie  state  of  being  interfused.  Coleridge. 

In'ter-gan'gli-on'iC  (-gan'gll-Su'ik),  a.  (Anat.)  Be- 
tween and  uniting  the  nervous  ganglions ;  as,  inlergan- 
glionic  cords. 

In'ter-glOb'U-lar  (-glob'ii-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Between 
globules ;  —  applied  esp.  to  certain  small  spaces,  sur- 
rounded by  minute  globules,  in  dentine. 

In'ter-grave'  (-grav'),  v.  t.  [:imp.  Intergraved 
(-gravd') ;  p.p.  Intergraved  or  Intergraven  (-grav"n) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intergraving.]  To  grave  or  carve  be- 
tween ;  to  engrave  in  the  alternate  sections. 

The  work  itself  of  the  bases,  was  intergraven. 

3  Kings  vii.  28  t^Douay  version). 

In'ter-he'mal  1  (he'mal),  a.      (Anat.)    Between  the 

In'ter-hea'mal  I  hemal  arches  or  hemal  spines.  —  n. 
An  interhemal  spine  or  cartilage. 

In'ter-hy'al  (-hi'al),  a.  [Inter-  +  the  Greek  letter 
Y.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  segment  sometimes 
present  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  hyoidean  arch.  —  n. 
An  interhyal  ligament  or  cartilage. 

In'ter-im  (tn'ter-im),  71.     [L.,    fr.  inter  between  -\- 
im,  an  old  accusative  of  is  he,  this,  that.]    1.  The  mean- 
time ;  time  intervening ;  interval  between  events,  etc. 
All  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream.  Shak. 

2.  (Hist.)  A  name  given  to  each  of  three  compromises 
made  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  of  Germany  for  the  sake 
of  harmonizing  the  conflicting  opinions  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics. 

In-te'ri-or  (Tn-te'ri-er),  a.  [L.,  compar.  fr.  inter  be- 
tween :  cf.  F.  interieur.     See  Inter-,  and  cf.  Intimate.] 

1.  Being  within  any  limits,  inclosure,  or  substance  ; 
inside  ;  internal ;  iimer ;  —  opposed  to  exterior,  or  super- 
fcial;  as,  the  interior  apartments  of  a  house ;  the  in- 
terior surface  of  a  hollow  ball. 

2.  Remote  from  the  limits,  frontier,  or  shore ;  inland  ; 
as,  the  interior  parts  of  a  region  or  country. 

Interior  angle  (Geom.),  an  angle  formed  between  two 
sides,  within  any  recti- 
linear figure,  as  a  poly- 
gon, or  between  two 
Sarallel  lines  by  these 
nes  and  another  inter- 
secting them ;  —  called 
also  internal  angle.  —  In- 
terior planets  (Astron.), 
those  jdanets  within  the 
orbit  of  the  earth.  —  In- 
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terior  screw,  a  screw  cut  agh  bgh  ghc  ghd  Interior  angles  ; 
on  an  interior  surface,  as    ega  egb  flic  fhd  Exterior  angles. 
in  a  nut ;  a  female  screw. 

Syn.  — Internal;  inside;  inner;  inland;  inward. 

In-te'rl-or,  n.  1.  That  which  is  within  ;  the  internal  or 
inner  part  of  a  thing ;  the  inside. 

2.  The  inland  part  of  a  country,  state,  or  kingdom. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  that  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  which  has  charge  of  pen- 
sions, patents,  public  lands  and  surveys,  the  Indians,  ed- 
ucation, etc.  ;  that  department  of  the  government  of  a 
country  which  is  specially  charged  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  that  country ;  the  home  department.  —  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  cabinet  officer  who,  in  the  United 
States,  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

In-te'rl-or'1-ty  (-5r'T-ty),  n.     State  of  being  interior. 

In-te'ri-or-ly  (-er-iy),  adv.     Internally ;  inwardly. 

In'ter-Ja'cence   (in'ter-ja'sens),  I  n.      [See    Intekja- 

In'ter-ja'cen-cy  (-ja'sen-sy),  I  cent.]  The  state 
of  being  between ;  a  coming  or  lying  between  or  among ; 
intervention ;  also,  that  wliich  lies  between. 

England  and  Scotland  is  divided  only  by  the  inierjacencn  of 
the  Tweed.  Sir  21.  Hale. 

In'ter-ja'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  interjacens,  -eniis,  p.  pr. 
of  interjacere  to  lie  between  ;  inter  between  -j-Jacere  to 
lie.]  Lying  or  being  between  or  among  ;  intervening ; 
as,  interjacent  isles.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

In'ter-Jao'U-late  (-j5k'u-lat),  v.  t.  To  ejaculate  paren- 
thetically,    [i?.]  Thackeray. 

In'ter-jan'gle  (-jSn'g'l),  v.  i.  To  make  a  dissonant, 
discordant  noise  one  with  another ;  to  talk  or  chatter 
noisily.     [/?.]  Daniel. 

In'ter-Ject'  (-jSkf),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Interjected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interjecting.]  [L.  interjeclns,  p.  p.  of 
interjicere  to  interject ;  inter  between  +  y«c?re  to  throw. 
See  Jet  a  shooting  forth.]  To  throw  in  between  ;  to 
insert ;  to  interpose.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

In'ter-jeot',  v.  i.  To  throw  one's  self  between  or 
among  ;  to  come  between  ;  to  interpose.      Sir  G.  Bitclc. 

In'ter-Jec'tion  (-jSk'shiin),  n.  [L.  interjectio  :  cf.  F. 
interjection.  See  Interject.]  1.  The  act  of  interjecting 
or  thromng  between  ;  also,  that  which  is  interjected. 

The  Interjection  of  laughing.  Bririm. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  word  or  form  of  speech  thrown  in  to  ex- 
press emotion  or  feeling,  as  0!  Alas!  Ha  ha!  Begone! 
etc.    Compare  Exclamation. 

An  interjection  implies  a  meaning  which  it  would  require  a 
whole  grammatical  sentence  to  expound,  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  rudiment  of  such  a  sentence.  Kut  it  is  a  confusion  of 
thought  to  rank  it  among  the  parts  of  speech.  Earte. 

How  now  !  interjections  f  Why,  then,  some  be  of  laughing, 
as,  ah,  ha,  he  I  Shut. 

In'ter-Jec'tion-al  (-al),  a.  1.  Thrown  in  between  other 
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words  or  phrases  ;  parenthetical ;  ejaculatory ;  as,  an 
interjectional  remark. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  nature  of,  an  interjec- 
tion ;  consisting  of  natural  and  spontaneous  exclamations. 

Certain  of  the  natural  accompaniments  of  interjectional 
speech,  such  as  gestures,  grimaces,  and  gesticulations,  are  re- 
strained by  civilization.  Earle. 

In'ter-jec'tion-al-ize  (in'ter-jgk'shun-al-Iz),  v.  t.  To 
convert  into,  or  to  use  as,  an  interjection.  Earle. 

In'ter-jec'tion-al-ly,  adv.  In  an  interjectional  man- 
ner. G.  Eliot. 

In'ter-jec'tion-a-ry  (-S-rJ),  a.     Interjectional. 

In'ter-joln'  (-join'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Interjoihed 
(-joind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interjoining.I  [Pref.  i7iter- 
-\-join.~\    To  join  mutually ;  to  unite,     [i?.]  Shak, 

In'ter-Jolst'  (Tn'ter-joisf),  n.  (Carp.)  1.  The  space 
or  interval  between  two  joists.  Gwilt. 

2.  A  middle  joist  or  crossbeam.  De  Colange. 

In'ter-Juno'tion  (-junk'shiin),  n.  [L.  interjunctvs,  p. 
p.  of  interjungere  to  join  togetlier.  See  Inter-,  and 
Join,  and  cf.  Interjoin.]     A  mutual  joining.     [iJ.] 

In'ter-linit'  (-nTf),  v.  t.  To  knit  together ;  to  unite 
closely ;  to  intertwine. 

In'ter-know'  (-no'),  v.  t.    To  know  mutually.     [Obs.l 

In'ter-knowl'edge  (-nol'Sj),  n.  Mutual  knowledge 
or  acquaintance.     [0J«.]  Bacon. 

In'ter-lace'  (-las'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  inter- 
laced (-last')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interlacing  (-la'sTng).] 
[OE.  entrelacen,  F.  entrelacer.  See  Inter-,  and  Lace.] 
To  unite,  as  by  lacing  together ;  to  insert  or  interpose 
one  thing  within  another ;  to  intertwine ;  to  interweave. 
Severed  into  stripes 
That  interlaced  each  other.  Cowper. 

The  epic  way  is  everywhere  interlaced  with  dialogue.    Dr/zden. 

Interlacing  arches  lArch.),  arches,  usually  circular,  so 
constructed  that  their  archivolts 
intersect  and  seem  to  be  inter- 
laced. 

In'ter-lace'ment  (-las'ment), 
n.  [Cf.  F.  entrelacement.'\  The 
act  of  interlacing,  or  the  state  of 
being  interlaced  ;  also,  that  which 
is  interlaced. 

In'ter-lam'el-lar  (-iSm'ei-ier), 
In'ter-lam'i-nar     (-i-ner),     a. 

(Anat.)  Between  lamellae  or  lam- 
inae ;  as,  interlamellar  spaces. 

In'ter-lam'l-na'ted  (-lam'i-na'tSd),  a. 

tween,  or  containing,  laminae  or  plates. 

In'ter-lam'i-na'tion  (-na'shun),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing interlaminated. 

In'ter-lapse'  (Tn'ter-lSps'),  n.  [Pref.  inter-  +  lapse : 
cf.  L.  inierlabi,  interlapsus,  to  fall,  slide,  or  flow,  be- 
tween.] The  lapse  or  interval  of  time  between  two 
events.     [iJ.]  Harvey. 

In'ter-lard'  (-lard'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Interlarded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interlarding.]  [F.  entrelarder.  See 
Inter-,  and  Lard.]  1.  To  place  lard  or  bacon  amongst ; 
to  mix,  as  fat  meat  with  lean.     [Obs.] 

Whose  grain  doth  rise  in  flakes,  with  fatness  interlarded. 

Drayton. 

2.  Hence  :  To  insert  between ;  to  mix  or  mingle ;  es- 
pecially, to  introduce  that  which  is  foreign  or  irrelevant ; 
as,  to  interlard  a  conversation  with  oaths  or  allusions. 

The  English  laws  .  .  .  [were]  mingled  and  interlarded  with 
many  particular  laws  of  their  own.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

They  interlard  their  native  drinks  with  choice 
Of  strongest  brandy.  J.  Philips. 

In'ter-lay'  (-la'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Interlaid 
(-lad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interlaying.]  To  lay  or  place 
among  or  between.  Daniel. 

In'ter-leaf  (In'ter-lef),  n. ;  pi.  Interleaves  (-levz'). 
[See  Interleave.]  A  leaf  inserted  between  other  leaves ; 
a  blank  leaf  inserted,  as  in  a  book. 

In'ter-leave'  (-lev'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Si  p.  p.  Interleaved 
(-levd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interleaving.]  [Pref.  inter- 
-f  leaf]  To  insert  a  leaf  or  leaves  in  ;  to  bind  with 
blank  leaves  inserted  between  the  others ;  as,  to  inter- 
leave a  book. 

In'ter-li'liel  (-li'bgl),  v.  t.    To  libel  mutually. 

In'ter-line'  (-Im'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  v.  Interlined 
(-lind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interlining.]  [Pref.  inter-  -\- 
line :  cf.  LL.  interlineare,  P.  interlineer,  OF.  entre- 
ligner."]  1.  To  write  or  insert  between  lines  already 
written  or  printed,  as  for  correction  or  addition ;  to 
write  or  print  something  between  the  lines  of ;  as,  to  in- 
terline a  page  or  a  book.  Swift. 

2.  To  arrange  in  alternate  lines ;  as,  to  interline  Latin 
and  English.  Locke. 

3.  To  mark  or  imprint  with  lines. 

A  crooked  wrinkle  interlines  my  brow.  3Iai-lowe. 
In'ter-lln'e-al  (-ITn'e-al), )  a.  [Cf .  LL.  interlinearis, 
In'ter-lin'e-ar  (-er),  )      F.  interlineaire.]     Con- 

tained between  lines  ;  written  or  inserted  between  lines 
already  written  or  printed ;  containing  interlineations ; 
as,  an  interlinear  manuscript,  translation,  etc.  —  In'ter- 

lln'e-ar-ly,  adv. 

In'ter-lin'e-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.  Interlinear. —m.  A  book 
containing  interlineations,     [i?.] 

In'ter-iln'e-a'tion  (-iTn'e-a'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inter- 
lincntion.~\     1.  The  act  of  interlining. 

2.  That  whicli  is  interlined ;  a  passage,  word,  or  line 
inserted  between  lines  already  written  or  printed. 

In'ter-Un'ing  (-lin'ing),  n.  Correction  or  alteration 
by  writing  between  the  lines ;  interlineation.  Bp.  Burnet. 

In'ter-llnk'  (-link'),  v.  t.  To  link  together ;  to  join, 
as  one  chain  to  another.  Dryden. 

In'ter-llnk'  (in'ter-ITnk'),  n.  An  intermediate  or 
connecting  link. 

In'ter-lo'bar  (-lo'her),  a.  (Anat.)  Between  lobes;  as, 
the  interlobar  notch  of  tlie  liver ;  the  ittierlobar  ducts  of 
a  gland. 

In'ter-lob'u-lar  (Yii'ter-lSli'fi-ler),  a.     [Pref.  inter-  -f- 
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lobular:  cf.  F.  interlobulaire.l  {Anat.)  Between  lob- 
ules ;  as,  the  interlobular  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 

In'ter-lo-ca'tlon  (In'ter-lo-ka'shun),  71.  A  placing  or 
coming  between ;  interposition. 

In''ter-l0Ck'  (-lok'),  v.  i.  To  unite,  embrace,  commu- 
nicate with,  or  flow  into,  one  another ;  to  be  connected  in 
one  system  ;  to  lock  into  one  another ;  to  interlace  firmly. 

In'ter-lock',  v.  t.  To  unite  by  locking  or  linking  to- 
gether ;  to  secure  in  place  by  mutual  fastening. 

Aly  lady  with  her  fingers  interlockied.       Tennyson. 

In'ter-lo-CU'tlon  (-lo-kii'shun),  n.  [L.  interlocuHo, 
from  interloqui,  inierlocutus,  to  speak  between ;  inter 
between  +  loqui  to  speak:  cf.  F.  interlocution.  See 
LoQUACiODS.]  1.  Interchange  of  speech ;  dialogue  ;  con- 
versation ;  conference. 

2.  (Laio)  An  intermediate  act  or  decree  before  final 
decision.  Ayliffe. 

3.  Hence,  intermediate  argument  or  discussion. 
In'ter-loc'u-tor  (-lok'ii-ter  ;  277),  n.      [Cf.  F.  interlo- 

cuteur.~\  1.  One  who  takes  part  in  dialogue  or  conver- 
sation ;  a  talker,  interpreter,  or  questioner.    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  (Law)  An  interlocutory  judgment  or  sentence. 

In'ter-lOC'U-tO-ry  ^ok'fi-to-ry),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  inter- 
locuiorius,  F.  interlocutoire.}  1.  Consisting  of,  or  hav- 
ing the  nature  of,  dialogue ;  conversational. 

Interlocutory  discourses  in  the  Uoly  Scriptures.    I^iddes. 

2.  (Law)  Intermediate  ;  not  final  or  definitive  ;  made 
or  done  during  the  progress  of  an  action. 

(!!^p°  An  order,  sentence,  decree,  or  judgment,  given  in 
an  mtermediate  stage  between  the  commencement  and 
termination  of  a  cause,  is  called  interlocutory. 

In'ter-lOO'u-to-ry,  n.  [Cf.  F.  interlocutoire.J  Inter- 
polated discussion  or  dialogue. 

In'ter-l0C'U-trlce(-tri3),re.  [F.]  A  female  interlocutor. 

In'ter-lope'  (in'ter-lop'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inter- 
tOPED  (-lopf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interlopinq.]  [See  In- 
terloper.] To  run  between  parties  and  intercept  with- 
out riglit  the  advantage  that  one  sliould  gain  ■  from  the 
other ;  to  traffic  without  a  proper  license  ;  to  intrude ; 
to  forestall  others  ;  to  intermeddle. 

In'ter-lo'per  (-lo'per ;  277),  n.  [Pref.  inter-  -\-  D. 
looper  a  runner,  fr.  loopen  to  run  ;  akin  to  E.  leap.  See 
Leap,  and  cf.  Elope.]  One  who  interlopes  ;  one  who 
unlawfully  intrudes  upon  a  property,  a  station,  or  an  of- 
fice ;  one  who  interferes  wrongfully  or  officiously. 

The  untrained  man,  ,  .  ,  the  interloper  as  to  the  professions. 

/.  Taylor. 

In'ter-lu'cate  (-lu'kat),  v.  t.  [L.  interlucatus,  p.  p. 
of  interlucare  ;  inter  between  -j-  lux,  lucis,  light.J  To 
let  in  light  upon,  as  by  cutting  away  branches.     [06s.] 

In'ter-lu-ca'tlon  (-Iti-ka'shfin),  n.  [L.  interlucatio.'] 
Act  of  thinning  a  wood  to  let  in  light.     \_Obs.']     Evelyn. 

In'ter-lu'cent  (-lii'sent),  a.  [L.  interlucens,  p.  pr. 
See  Inter-,  and  LhcentJ     Shining  between. 

In'ter-lude  (lu'ter-lud),  n.  [OE.  enterlude,  LL.  in- 
ierludijim  ;  L.  inter  between  +  Indus  play,  fr.  ludere  to 
play :  cf.  P.  interlude.  See  Ludicrous.]  1.  A  short  en- 
tertainment exhibited  on  the  stage  between  the  acts  of  a 
play,  or  between  the  play  and  the  afterpiece,  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  waiting. 

Dreams  are  but  interludes,  which  fancy  makes 

When  monarch  reason  sleeps.  Dryden. 

2.  A  form  of  English  drama  or  play,  usually  short, 
merry,  and  farcical,  which  succeeded  the  Moralities  or 
Moral  Plays  in  the  transition  to  the  romantic  or  Eliza- 
bethan drama. 

3.  (Mus.)  A  short  piece  of  instrumental  music  played 
between  the  parts  of  a  song  or  cantata,  or  the  acts  of  a 
drama ;  especially,  in  church  music,  a  short  passage 
played  by  the  organist  between  the  stanzas  of  a  hymn,  or 
in  German  chorals  after  each  line. 

In'ter-lu'ded  (-lii'ded),  a.  Inserted  in  the  manner  of 
an  interlude ;  having  or  containing  interludes. 

In'ter-Iu'der  (-der),  n.  An  actor  who  performs  in  an 
interlude.  B.  Jonson. 

In'ter-lu'en-cy  (-lii'en-sy),  n.  [L.  interluens,  p.  pr. 
of  interluere  to  flow  between;  inter  -\- lucre. '\  A  flow- 
ing between  ;  intervening  water.     \_Obs.']     Sir  M.  Hale. 

In'ter-lu'nar  (-lu'ner),    )  a.     [Pref.  inter-  -f-  lunar  : 

In'ter-lu'na-ry  (-na-ry),  J  cf.  L.  interhmis.']  Be- 
longing or  pertaining  to  the  time  when  the  moon,  at  or 
near  its  conjunction  with  the  sun,  is  invisible.       Milton. 

In'ter-man-dib'u-lar  (-mSn-dib'ii-ler),  a.  (Anat.) 
Between  the  mandibles ;  interramal ;  as,  the  interman- 
dibular  space. 

^  In'ter-mar'riage  (-mSr'rij),  n.  Connection  by  mar- 
riage ;  reciprocal  marriage ;  giving  and  taking  in  mar- 
riage, as  between  two  families,  tribes,  castes,  or  nations. 

In'ter-mar'ry  (-mar'ry ),  v.  i.  To  become  coimected  by 
marriage  between  their  members ;  to  give  and  take  mutu- 
ally'in  marriage  ;  —  said  of  families,  ranks,  castes,  etc. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  from  the  building  of 
Rome,  it  was  declared  lawful  for  nobles  and  plebeians  to  inter- 
marry. .Swift. 

II  In'ter-mas-11'la  (lu'ter-maks-Tl'la),  n.  ;  pi.  Intee- 
MAXILL.E  (-le).     (Anat.)  See  Peemaxilla. 

In'ter-maz'U-la-ry  (-maks'Il-la-ry),  a.  {Anat.)  (a) 
Between  the  maxillary  bones.  (6)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  intermaxillte.  —  n.    An  intermaxilla. 

In'ter-mean'  (Tn'ter-men'),  n.  Something  done  in  the 
meantime  ;  interlude.   ^[Obs.'i  B.  Jonson. 

In'ter-me-a'tion  (-me-a'shQn),  n.  [L.  intermeare,  in- 
termeatum,  to  go  between ;  inter  between  +  meare  to 
go.]    A  flowing  between.     \_Obs.']  Bailey. 

In'ter-med'dle  (-med'd'l),  v.  i.  [OE.  entremedlen, 
entermellen,  to  mix  together,  OF.  entremedler,  entremel- 
ler,  entremesler,  F.  entremeler.  See  Inter-,  and  Med- 
dle.] To  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  others ;  to  meddle 
officiously ;  to  interpose  or  interfere  improperly ;  to  tniir 
or  meddle  with. 

The  practice  of  Spain  hath  been,  by  war  and  by  conditions  of 
treaty,  to  intermeddle  with  foreign  states.  Bacon. 

Syn.  — To  interpose  ;  Interfere.    See  Interpose. 


In'ter-med'dle  (In'ter-mSd'd'l),  V.  t    To  intermix ;  to 

mingle.     lObs.'] 

Many  other  adventures  are  intermeddled,      Spenser. 

In'ter-med'dler  (-dler),  n.  One  who  meddles  with,  or 
intrudes  into,  the  affairs  of  others.  Swift. 

In'ter-med'dle-some  (-d'l-siim),  a.  Inclined  or  dis- 
posed to  intermeddle.  —  tn'ter-med'dle-some-ness,  n. 

In'ter-med'dling  (-dling),  n.  The  act  of  improperly 
interfering.  Burke. 

In'ter-mede  (Tn'ter-med ;  F.  aN'tar'mad'),  n.  [F. 
intermede,  fr.  L.  inter  between  -\-  medius,  adj.,  middle; 
cf.  It.  intermedio.  Cf.  Intermezzo.]  A  short  musical 
dramatic  piece,  of  a  light  and  pleasing,  sometimes  a  bur- 
lesque, character ;  an  interlude  introduced  between  the 
acts  of  a  play  or  an  opera. 

In'ter-me'dl-a-cy  (-me'dl-a-sy),  n.  [From  Interme- 
diate.]    Interposition  ;  intervention.  Derham. 

II  In'ter-me'di-se  (-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  intermedius 
intermedial.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  middle  pair  of  tail  feathers, 
or  middle  rectrices. 

In'ter-me'dl-al  (-al);,  a.  [Pref.  inter-  -f  medial :  cf. 
L.  intermedius. 2  Lying  between ;  intervening  ;  inter- 
mediate.    ^^Intermedial  colors."  Evelyn. 

In'ter-me'di-an  (-an),  a.     Intermediate.     [Obs.^ 

In'ter-me'di-a-ry  (-S-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  intermediaire.} 
Lying,  coming,  or  done,  between ;  intermediate ;  as,  an 
intermediary  project. 

Intermediary  amputation  (Surg.),  an  amputation  for  in- 
jury, perfonned  alter  inflammation  has  set  in. 

In'ter-me'di-a-ry,  n.;  pi.  Intermediaries  (-riz).  One 
who,  or  that  which,  is  intermediate  ;  an  interagent ;  a 
go-between. 

In'ter-me'dl-ate  (Tn'ter-me'dT-at),  a.  [Pref.  inter-  + 
mediate :  cf.  F.  intermediat.']  Lying  or  being  in  the  mid- 
dle place  or  degree,  or  between  two  extremes ;  coming 
or  done  between ;  intervening ;  interposed  ;  interjacent ; 
as,  an  intermediate  space  or  time ;  intermediate  colors. 

Intermediate  state  (Theoh),  the  state  or  condition  of  the 
soul  between  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
—  Intermediate  terms  (Math.),  the  terms  of  a  progression 
or  series  between  tlie  first  and  the  last  (which  are  called 
the  extremes) ;  the  means.  —  Intermodlate  tie.  (Arch.) 
Same  as  Inteetie. 

In'ter-me'dl-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  To  come  between  ;  to  in- 
tervene ;  to  interpose.  Milton. 

In'ter-me'di-ate-ly  (-St-ly),  adv.  In  an  intermediate 
manner ;  by  way  of  intervention. 

In'ter-me'di-a'tion  (-a'shfin),  n.  The  act  of  coming 
between  ;  intervention  ;  interposition.  Burke. 

In'ter-me'di-a'tor  (-me'di-a'ter),  n.    A  mediator. 

In'ter-me'di-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  intermedius.']  Inter- 
mediate.   [iJ.]  Cudworth. 

In'ter-me'dl-um  (-um),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Intermediums  (-di- 
iimz),  L.  Intermedia  (-di-a).  [NL.,  neut.  of  L.  iiUer- 
medius  intermediate.]     1.  Intermediate  space,     [i?.] 

2.  An  intervening  agent  or  instrument.  Cowper. 

3.  (Anat.)  The  bone  or  cartilage  between  the  radiale 
and  ulnare  in  the  carpus,  and  between  the  tibiale  and 
fibulare  in  the  tarsus.  It  corresponds  to  the  lunar  in  the 
carpus,  and  to  a  part  of  the  astragalus  in  the  tarsus  of 
man  and  most  mammals. 

in'ter-mell'  (-mel'),  v.  i.  &  t.  [See  Intermeddle.] 
To  intermeddle ;  to  intermix.     [06s.]  Bp.  Fisher. 

In'ter-mem'liral  (-mem'bral),  <z.  (Anat.)  Between 
members  or  limbs  ;  as,  interinembral  homology,  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  limbs  with  each  other. 

In'ter-mem'bra-nous  (-bra-niis),  a.  (Anat.)  Within 
or  beneath  a  membrane  j  as,  intermembranous  ossifica- 
tion. 

In-ter'ment  (Tn-ter'ment),  n.  [OE.  enterment,  F.  en- 
terrement.  See  Inter,  v.  t."]  The  act  or  ceremony  of 
depositing  a  dead  body  in  the  earth ;  burial ;  sepulture  ; 
inhumation.  T.  Warton. 

In'ter-men'tlon  (m'ter-mgn'shiin),  'J.  i.  To  mention 
among  other  things,  or  casually  or  incidentally.    [06s.] 

In'ter-mes'en-ter'lC  (-mes'Sn-ter'Ik),  a.  (Anat.) 
Within  the  mesentery ;  as,  the  intermesenteric,  or  aortic, 
plexus. 

In'ter-met'a-car'pal  (-mgt'a-kar'pal),  a.  (Anat.)  Be- 
tween the  metacarpal  bones. 

In'ter-met'a-tar'sal  (-tiir'sal),  a.  (Anat.)  Between 
the  metatarsal  bones. 

II  In'ter-mez'ZO  (en'ter-med'zo  or  in'ter-med'zo),  n. 
[It.  See  Intermede.]  (Mus.)  An  interlude;  an  inter- 
mede.    See  Intermede. 

In'ter-ml'cate  (-ml'kat),  v.  i.  [L.  intermicare  ;  inter- 
between  -\-  micare  to  glitter.]  To  flash  or  shine  between 
or  among,     [ii.]  Blount. 

In'ter-ml-ca'tlon  (-mt-ka'shiin),  n.  A  shinmg  be- 
tween or  among.     [i2.]  Smart. 

In'ter-mi-gra'tion  (-mt-gra'shiin),  n.  Reciprocal  mi- 
gration ;  interchange  of  dwelling  place  by  migration. 
IB.-]  ^  Sir  M.  Hale. 

In-ter'ml-na-ble  (In-ter'mt-na-b'l),  a.  [L.  intermi- 
nabilis:  cf.  F.  interminable.  See  Terminate.]  With- 
out termination ;  admitting  no  limit ;  boundless  ;  end- 
less ;  wearisomely  protracted ;  as,  interminable  space  or 
duration ;  interminable  suflferings. 

That  wild  interminable  waste  of  waves.         Grainger. 

Syn.  —  Boundless ;  endless ;  limitless ;  illimitable  ;  im- 
measurable ;  infinite ;  unbounded ;  unlimited. 

In-ter'mi-na-ble-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  endless. 

In-ter'mi-na-Wy,  adv.    Without  end  or  limit. 

In-ter'ml-nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  interminatus ;  in-  not 
+  terminatus,  p.  p.  of  terminare  to  terminate.]  End- 
less ;  as,  interminate  sleep.  Chapman. 

In-ter'ml-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  interminatus,  p.  p.  of 
interniinari ;  inter  between  +  minari  to  threaten.]  To 
menace ;  to  threaten.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

In-ter'ml-na'ted  (-na'ted),  a.  Interminable  ;  inter- 
minate ;  endless ;  unending.     [06s.]  Akenside. 

In-ter'ml-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  n.  [L.  interminatio.] 
A  menace  or  threat.     [04s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 


In'ter-mlne'  (Tu'ter-min'),  V.  i.  To  inter.'-ect  or  pen- 
etrate with  mines.     [06s.]  Drayton, 

In'ter-min'gle  (in'ter-mTn'g'l),  V.  t.  To  mingle  or 
mix  together  ;  to  intermix.  Hooker, 

In'ter-min'gle,  v.  i.    To  be  mixed  or  incorporated. 

Party  and  faction  will  intermingle.  Swift 

In'ter-mise  (in'ter-miz),  n.  [Cf.  F.  entremise.  See  In- 
teemission.J   Interference ;  interposition.   [06s.]  Bacon. 

In'ter-mis'sion  (In'ter-mTsh'iin),  n,  [L.  intermissio  : 
cf.  F.  intermission.  See  Intermit.]  1.  The  act  or  the 
state  of  intermitting  ;  the  state  of  being  neglected  or 
disused ;  disuse ;  discontinuance.  B,  Jonson. 

2.  Cessation  for  a  time ;  an  mtervening  period  of 
time  ;  an  interval ;  a  temporary  pause ;  as,  to  labor  with- 
out intermission  ;  an  intermissioyi  of  ten  minutes. 

Rest  or  intermission  none  I  find.  Milton, 

3.  (Med.)  The  temporary  cessation  or  subsidence  of  a 
fever ;  the  space  of  time  between  the  paroxysms  of  a 
disease.  Intermission  is  an  entire  cessation,  as  distin- 
guished from  remission,  or  abatement  of  fever. 

4.  Intervention ;  interposition.     [06s.]  Heylin. 
Syn.  —  Cessation  ;  interruption ;  interval ;  pause ;  stop ; 

rest ;  suspension.    See  Cessation. 

In'ter-mls'sive  (-mis'slv),  a.  Having  temporary  ces- 
sations ;  not  contiimal ;  intermittent.  "  Intermissive 
miseries."    Shak.     " Intermissive  wais."    Howell. 

In'ter-mit'  (-mTf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intermittep 
(-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intermittinq.]  [L.  intermittere ; 
inter  between  -\-  miitere,  missum,  to  send:  cf.  OE.  en- 
tremeten  to  busy  (one's  sell)  with,  F.  s^entremettre.  See 
Missile.]  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time,  or  at  intervals ; 
to  interrupt ;  to  suspend. 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague.  Shak. 

In'ter-mit',  v.  i.  To  cease  for  a  time  or  at  intervals  ; 
to  moderate  ;  to  be  intermittent,  as  a  fever.  Pope. 

In'ter-mit'tence  (-tens),  7i.  [Cf.  F.  intermittence.J 
Act  or  state  of  intermitting ;  intermission.  Tyndalt. 

In'ter-mit'tent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  intermittens,  -cutis, 
p.  pr.  of  intermittere :  cf.  F.  intermittent.]  Coming  and 
going  at  intervals  ;  alternating ;  recurrent ;  periodic  ;  aa, 
an  intermittent  fever.  Boyle. 

Intermittent  fever  (Med.),  a  disease  vrith  fever  which  re- 
curs at  certain  intervals  ;  —  applied  particularly  to  fever 
and  ague.  See  Fever.  —  Intermittent  gearing  (Mack.), 
gearing  whicli  receives,  or  produces,  intermittent  motion. 
—  Intermittent  springs,  springs  which  flow  at  intervals,  not 
apparently  dependent  upon  rain  or  drought.  Tliey  proba- 
bly owe  their  intermittent  action  to  their  being  connected 
vvith  natural  reservoirs  in  hills  or  mountains  oy  passages 
having  the  form  of  a  siphon,  tlie  water  beginning  to  flow 
when  it  has  accumulated  so  as  to  fill  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
siphon,  and  ceasing  when,  by  running  through  it,  it  has 
fallen  below  the  orifice  of  the  upper  part  of  the  siphon  in 
the  reservoir. 

In'ter-mit'tent,  ».  (Med.)  An  intermittent  fever  or 
disease.  Dunglison. 

In'ter-mit'tent -ly,  adv.  With  intermissions ;  in  an 
intermittent  manner ;  intermittingly. 

In'ter-mit'tlng-ly  (-ting-ly),  adv.  With  intei-mis- 
eions ;  at  intervals.  \V.  Montagu. 

In'ter-mlx'  (-mlks'),  v.  t.  To  mix  together ;  to  inter- 
mingle. 

In  yonder  spring  of  roses,  intermixed 

With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon.       Milton. 

In'ter-mix',  v.  i.  To  be  mixed  together  ;  to  be  inter- 
mingled. 

In'ter-mlx'ed-ly  (-5d-ly),  adv.    In  a  mixed  manner. 

In'ter-mix'ture  (-tiSr ;  135),  n.  1.  A  mass  formed  by 
mixture  ;  a  mass  of  ingredients  mixed.  Boyle. 

2.  Admixture  ;  an  additional  ingredient. 

In  this  height  of  impiety  there  wanted  not  an  intermixture  of 
levity  and  folly.  Bacon. 

In'ter-mo-bil'1-ty  (-mS-bil'I-ty),  n.  Capacity  of  things 
to  move  among  each  other ;  as,  the  inlermobiliiy  of  fluid 
particles. 

In'ter-mo-dll1ion  (-mo-dll'yun),  n.  (Arch.)  The 
space  between  two  modillions. 

In'ter-mon'tane  (-mSn'tan),  a.  [Pref. inter--\-'L.  mon- 
tonus  belonging  to  a  mountain,  fr.  mons,  mantis,  moun- 
tain.]    Between  mountains  ;  as,  iniermontanc  soil. 

In'ter-mun'dane  (-miin'dan),  a.  Being  between 
worlds  or  orbs.    [iJ.]    "Jnto'mMndane  spaces."     Locke. 

In'ter-mun'di-an  ^-di-an),  a.    Intermundane.    [06s.] 

In'ter-mu'ral  (-mu'ral),  a.  Lying  between  walls ;  in- 
closed by  walls. 

In'ter-mure'  (-miir'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Iktermured 
(-murd') ;  p,  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intermueing.]  [Pref.  inter- 
•\-  L.  murus  wall.]   To  wall  in  ;  to  inclose.   [06s.]  Ford. 

In'ter-mus'CU-lar  (-mus'kii-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Between 
muscles ;  as,  intermuscular  septa. 

lu'ter-mu-ta'tion  (-miS-ta'shnn),  n.  Interchange; 
mutual  or  reciprocal  change. 

In'ter-mu'tu-al  (-mu'tfi-al ;  135),  a.  Mutual.  [06s.] 
Daniel.  —  In'ter-mu'tu-al-ly,  adv.    [Obs.] 

In-tern'  (Tn-tern'),  a.  [L.  intemus:  cf.  F.  interne. 
See  Internal.]     Internal.     [06s.]  Howell. 

In-tem',  v.  t.  [F.  intemer.  See  Intern,  a.]  To  put 
for  safe  keeping  in  the  ulterior  of  a  place  or  country ;  to 
confine  to  one  locality ;  as,  to  intern  troops  which  have 
fled  for  refuge  to  a  neutral  country. 

In-ter'nal  (Tn-ter'nal),  a.  [L.  intemus;  akin  to  t'ra- 
terior.  See  Interior.]  1.  Inward  ;  interior  ;  being 
within  any  limit  or  surface ;  inclosed ;  —  opposed  to  ex- 
ternal;  as,  the  internal  parts  of  a  body,  or  of  the  eartli. 

2.  Derived  from,  or  dependent  on,  the  thing  itself ; 
inherent ;  as,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  divine  origin 
of  the  Scriptures. 

3.  Pertaining  to  its  own  affairs  or  interests ;  especially, 
(said  of  a  country)  domestic,  as  opposed  to  foreign  ;  as, 
internal  trade  ;  internal  troubles  or  war. 

4.  Pertainhig  to  the  inner  being  or  the  heart ;  spiritual. 

With  our  Savior,  internal  purity  is  everything.      Pal&j. 

5.  Intrinsic;  inherent;  real.     [iS.] 

The  internal  rectitude  of  our  actions  in  the  sight  of  God.  Eogen. 
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6'  (Anaf.)  Lying  toward  the  mesial  plane  ;  mesial. 

Internal  angle  (Geom.),  an  interior  angle.  See  under 
Interior.  —  Internal  gear  (Mach.),  a  gear  in  which  the 
teeth  project  inward  from  the  rim  instead  of  outward. 

Syn.— Inner;  interior;  inward;  inland;  inside. 

In'ter-nal'1-ty  (Tn'ter-nSl'I-tj^),  n.  The  state  of  being 
internal  or  within  ;  inferiority. 

In-ter'nal-ly  (in-ter'nal-ly),  adv.  1.  Inwardly ; 
within  the  enveloping  surface,  or  the  boundary  of  a 
thing  ;  within  the  body ;  beneath  the  surface. 

2.  Hence  :  Mentally ;  spiritually.  Jer.  Taylor. 

In'ter-na'sal  (in'ter-na'zal),  a.  (Anal.)  Between  the 
nasal  cavities  ;  as,  the  iniernasal  cartilage. 

In'ter-na'tion-al  (Tn'ter-nSsh'iin-al),  a.  [Pref.  inter- 
+  national:  cf. F.  international.^  1.  Between  or  among 
nations  ;  pertaining  to  the  intercourse  of  nations ;  par- 
ticipated in  by  two  or  more  nations ;  common  to,  or  af- 
fecting, two  or  more  nations. 

2.  Of  or  concerning  the  association  called  the  Inter- 
national. 

International  code  (Jfaut.),  a  common  system  of  signal- 
ing adoi)ted  by  nearly  all  maritime  nations,  whereby 
communication  may  be  had  between  vessels  at  sea.  —  In- 
ternational copyright.  See  under  Copyriqht.  —  Interna- 
tional law,  the  rules  regulating  the  mutual  intercourse  of 
nations.  International  law  is  mainly  the  product  of  the 
conditions  from  time  to  time  of  international  inter- 
course, being  drawn  from  diplomatic  discussion,  text- 
books, proof  of  usage,  and  from  recitals  in  treaties.  It  is 
called  public  when  treating  of  the  relations  of  sovereign 
powers,  and  private  when  of  the  relations  of  persons  of 
aitferent  nationalities.  International  law  is  now,  by  the 
better  opinion,  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  land.  Cf. 
Conflict  of  laios,  under  Conflict.     Wharton. 

In'ter-na'tlon-al,  re.  [Cf.  F.  Internationale.']  X.  The 
International ;  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  title  of  the 
International  'Workingmen's  Association,  the  name  of 
an  association,  formed  in  London  in  1864,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  promotion  of  the  Interests  of  the  industrial 
classes  of  all  nations. 

2.  A  member  of  the  International  Association. 

In'ter-na'tion-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
principles  of  international  interests  and  intercourse. 

2.  The  doctrines  or  organization  of  the  International. 

In'ter-na'tlon-al-lst,  n.  1.  One  who  is  versed  in  the 
principles  of  international  law. 

2.  A  member  of  the  International ;  one  who  believes 
in,  or  advocates  the  doctrines  of,  the  International. 

In'ter-na'tion-al-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  interna- 
tional ;  to  cause  to  affect  the  mutual  relations  of  two  or 
more  nations  ;  as,  to  internationalize  a  principle  of  law, 
or  a  philanthropic  enterprise. 

In'ter-na'tlon-al-ly,  adv.  In  an  international  man- 
ner ;  from  an  international  point  of  view. 

In-terne'  (In-tern'),  re.  [See  Intern,  a.J  That  which 
is  within ;  the  interior.      [^Poeticl  Mrs.  Browning. 

in'ter-ne'cia-ry  (Tn'ter-ne'sha-ry), )  a.      Internecine. 

In'ter-nec'l-nal  (-nes'i-nal),  j     [i?.] 

In'ter-ne'cine  (-ne'sTn  or  -sin),  a.  [L.  internecinus 
deadly,  murderous,  fr.  internecare  to  kill,  to  slaughter ; 
inter  between  -)-  necare  to  kill ;  akin  to  Gr.  i/expo;  dead. 
See  Necromancy.]  Involving,  or  accompanied  by,  mu- 
tual slaughter ;  mutually  destructive. 

Internecine  quarrels,  horrible  tumults,  stain  the  streets  with 
blood.  ilotley. 

In'ter-ne'cion  (-shiin),  n.  [L.  intemedo.l  Mutual 
elaughter  or  destruction ;  massacre.  \_Obs.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

In'ter-ne'cive  (-stv),  a.  [L.  intemecivus.]  Interne- 
cine,    [i?.]  Sydney  Smith. 

In'ter-nec'tlon  (-nek'shiSn),  n.  [L.  internectere  to 
bind  together ;  inter  between  +  nectere  to  fasten.]  In- 
timate connection.     [OJs.]  W.  Montagu. 

In'ter-neu'ral  (-nu'ral),  a.  (Anat.)  Between  the 
neural  arches  or  neural  spines.  —  n.  An  interneural 
spine  or  cartilage. 

In-ter'nl-ty  (in-ter'nT-tj^),  n.  State  of  being  within  ; 
inferiority.     [J?.]         ^  ff.  Brootce. 

In-tern'ment  (In-tem'ment),  re.  [F.  internement. 
See  Intern.]  Confinement  within  narrow  limits,  —  as  of 
foreign  troops,  to  the  interior  of  a  country. 

In'ter-no'dal  (in'ter-no'dal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Jnternodes ;  intervening  between  nodes  or  joints. 

In'ter-node'  (Tn'ter-nod'),  n.  [L.  internodium;  in- 
ter between  -f  nodus  knot.]  1.  (Bot.)  The  space  be- 
tween two  nodes  or  points  of  the  stem  from  which  the 
leaves  properly  arise.  H.  Spencer. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  part  between  two  joints;  a  segment; 
specifically,  one  of  the  phalanges. 

In'ter-no'dl-al  (-no'dt-al),  a.    Intemodal.     [i2.] 

In'ter-nun'cial  (-nun'shal),  a.     [See  Intebnuncio.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  internuncio. 

2.  (Physiol.)  Communicating  or  transmitting  im- 
pressions between  different  parts  of  the  body ;  —said  of 
the  nervous  system.  Carpenter. 

In'ter-nun'cless  (-shgs),  n.  A  female  messenger.  [R.] 
In'ter-nun'cl-0  (-shT-o  or  -shS),  re. ;  pi.  Internuncios 
(-oz).     [L.  internuntius  ;  inter  between  -(-  nuntius,  nun- 
cius,  messenger :  cf.  It.  intemunzio.   See  Nuncio.]    1.  A 
messenger  between  two  parties.  Johnson. 

2.  A  representative,  or  charge  d'affaires,  of  the  pope 
at  a  foreign  court  or  seat  of  government,  ranking  next 
below  a  nuncio. 

IJ^^  This  title  was  formerly  given  also  to  the  Aus- 
trian envoy  at  Constantinople. 

In'ter-nun'cl-6-Ship,  re.  The  office  or  function  of  an 
internuncio.  Richardson. 

\\  In'ter-nun'cl-ns  (-shi-Ss),  n.     [L.]     Internuncio. 

In'ter-0'ce-an'lc  (-o'she-anik),  a.  Between  oceans ; 
connecting  oceans ;  as,  interoceanic  communication  ;  an 
xnteroceanic  canal. 

In'ter-oc'u-lar  (-5k'u-ler),  a.  Between,  or  within, 
the  eyes ;  as,  the  interocular  distance  ;  situated  be- 
tween the  eyes,  as  the  antennae  of  some  insects. 


In'ter-0-per'CU-lar  (in'ter-6-per'ku-ler),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  iuteroperculum.—  re.  The  interopercu- 
lar  bone. 

II  In'ter-0-per'cu-lum  (-lum),  re.  ;  pi.  -la  (-la).  (Anat.) 
The  postero-inferior  opercular  bone,  iu  fishes. 

In'ter-or'blt-al  (-6r'bTt-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Between  the 
orbits  ;  as,  the  interorbital  septum. 

In'ter-OS'CU-lant  (-os'kG-lant),  a.  1.  Mutually 
touchiug  or  intersecting ;  as,  interosculant  circles. 

2.  (Biol.)  Uniting  two  groups  ;  —  said  of  certain  gen- 
era which  connect  family  groups,  or  of  species  that  con- 
nect genera.     See  Osculant. 

In'ter-os'CU-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  &  t.  l.  To  kiss  together ; 
to  touch.    See  Osculate. 

2.  (Biol.)  To  have  the  character  of,  or  to  lie  between, 
two  distinct  groups. 

In'ter-os'se-al  (-os'se-al),  I  a.    [Pref.   inter-  +  oise- 

In'ter-OS'se-OUS  (-iIb),  )  ous :  cf.  F.  i7iterosseux.'} 
(Anat.)  Situated  between  bones  ;  as,  an  interosseous  lig- 
ament. 

In'ter-pale'  (-pal'),  "•  t.  1-  To  place  pales  between 
or  among ;  to  separate  by  pales. 

2.  To  interweave  or  interlace.     [jB.]  Brende. 

In'ter-pa-ri'e-tal  (-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  (Anat.)  Between 
the  parietal  bones  or  cartilages ;  as,  the  interparietal 
suture.  —  n.  The  interparietal  bone  or  cartilage. 

In'ter-pause'  (Tn'ter-paz'),  n.    An  intermission.    [iJ.] 

In'ter-peal'  (-pel'),  v.  t'.     To  interpel.     [06i.] 

In'ter-pe-dun'CU-lar  (-pe-dtin'ku-ler),  a.  (Anat.) 
Between  peduncles;  esp.,  between  the  peduncles,  or 
crura,  of  the  cerebrum. 

In'ter-pel'  (-pSl'),  v.  t.    [L.  interpellare,  interpella- 

tum;  inter  between  -{-  pellare  (in  comp.),  akin  to  pel- 

lere  to  drive :    cf.  F.  interpeller.    Cf.  Interpellate.] 

To  interrupt,  break  in  upon,  or  intercede  with.     [06s.] 

I  am  interpelted  by  many  businesses.  Howell. 

In'ter-pellant  (-pSl'lant),  a.  [L.  interpellans,  p.  pr. 
See  Interpel.]  Interpelling ;  interrupting. —re.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  interpels. 

In'ter-pel'Iate  (-lat),  v.  i.  [See  Interpel.]  To  ques- 
tion imperatively,  as  a  minister,  or  other  executive  offi- 
cer, in  explanation  of  his  conduct ;  —  generally  on  the 
part  of  a  legislative  body. 

In'ter-pel-la'tion  (-p61-la'shun),  n.  [L.  interpella- 
tio :  cf.  F.  interpellation.']  X.  The  act  of  interpelling 
or  interrupting ;  interruption.  "  Continual  inteipella- 
tions."  _  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  The  act  of  interposing  or  interceding ;  intercession. 
Accepted  by  his  interpellation  and  intercession.    Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  An  act  of  interpellating,  or  of  demanding  of  an  offi- 
cer an  explanation  of  his  action ;  imperative  or  per- 
emptory questioning ;  a  point  raised  in  a  debate. 

4.  An  official  summons  or  citation.  Ayliffe. 
In'ter-pen'e-trate   (-pen'e-trat),   v.  t.    To  penetrate 

between  or  within ;  to  penetrate  mutually. 

It  interpenetrates  my  granite  mass.  Shelley. 

In'ter-pen'e-trate,  v.  i.  To  penetrate  each  the  other ; 
to  penetrate  between  bodies  or  their  parts. 

Interpenetrating  molding  (Arch.),  in  late  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, a  decoration  by  means  of  moldings  which  seem 
to  pass  through  soUd  uprights,  transoms,  or  other  mem- 
bers ;  often,  two  sets  of  architectural  members  penetra- 
ting one  another,  in  appearance,  as  if  both  had  been 
plastic  when  they  were  put  together. 

In'ter-pen'e-tra'tlon  (-tra'shtin),  re.  The  act  of  pen- 
etrating between  or  within  other  substances;  mutual 
penetration.  Milman. 

In'ter-pen'e-tra-tive  (-pSn'e-tra-tl v),  a.  Penetrating 
among  or  between  other  substanees ;  penetrating  each 
the  other ;  mutually  penetrative. 

In'ter-pet'al-a-ry  (-pgt'al-a-r^),  a.  [Pref.  inter- + 
petal.']     (Bot.)  Between  the  petals  of  a  flower. 

In'ter-pet'1-O-lar  (-pet'T-o-ler),  a.  (Bot.)  Being  be- 
tween petioles.    Cf .  Intrapetiolar. 

In'ter-pha-lan'ge-al  (-fa-lau'je-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Be- 
tween phalanges  ;  as,  interphalangeal  articulations. 

In'ter-pl-las'ter  (-pl-las'ter),  re.  (Arch.)  The  inter- 
val or  space  between  two  pilasters.  Elmes. 

In'ter-place'  (-plas'),  v.  t.  To  place  between  or 
among  ;    as,  to  interplace  a  name,     [i?.]  Daniel. 

In'ter-plan'et-a-ry  (-plSn'et-a-ry),  a.  Between  plan- 
ets ;  as,  interplanetary  spaces.  Boyle. 

In'ter-play'  (Tn'ter-pla'),  re.  Mutual  action  or  influ- 
ence ;  interaction  ;  as,  the  interplay  of  affection. 

In'ter-plead'  (In'ter-pled'),  v.  i.  (Law)  To  plead 
against  each  other,  or  go  to  trial  between  themselves,  as 
the  claimants  in  an  interpleader.  See  Interpleader. 
[Written  also  enterplead.'] 

In'ter-plead'er  (-er),  re.     1.  One  who  interpleads. 

2.  (Law)  A  proceeding  devised  to  enable  a  person,  of 
whom  the  same  debt,  duty,  or  thing  is  claimed  adversely 
by  two  or  more  parties,  to  compel  them  to  litigate  the 
right  or  title  between  themselves,  and  thereby  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  suits  which  they  might  otherwise  bring 
against  him. 

In'ter-pledge'  (-plSj'),  v.  t.  To  pledge  mutually,  [i?.] 

In'ter-point'  (-point'),  v.  t.  To  point ;  to  mark  with 
stops  or  pauses ;  to  punctuate.     [iJ.] 

Her  sighs  should  uiterpoint  her  words.  Daniel. 

In-ter'po-la-ble  (in-ter'p6-la-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  in- 
terpolated; suitable  to  be  interpolated. 

A  most  intei-poldble  clause  of  one  sentence.    De  STorgan. 

In-ter'po-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Interpolated 
(-la'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Interpolating.]  [L.  interpo- 
latus,  p.  p.  of  interpolare  to  form  anew,  to  interpolate, 
fr.  interpolus,  interpolis,  falsified,  vamped  up,  polished 
up  ;  inter  between  -]- polire  to  polish.    See  Polish,  v.  t.] 

X.  To  renew ;  to  carry  on  with  intermission.     [06s.] 

Motion  .  .  .  partly  continued  and  unmterniitted, .  . .  partly 
interpolated  and  interrupted.  Sir  3f.  Ilai'e. 

2.  To  alter  or  corrupt  by  the  insertion  of  new  or  for- 
eign matter ;  especially,  to  change,  as  a  book  or  text,  by 


the  insertion  of  matter  that  is  new,  or  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  author. 

How  strangely  Ignatius  is  mangled  and  interpolated,  you  may 
see  by  the  vast  difterence  of  all  copies  and  editions.  Bp.  Barlow. 

The  Athenians  were  put  iu  possession  of  Salarais  by  another 
law,  which  was  cited  by  Solon,  or,  as  some  think,  interpolated 
by  him  for  that  purpose.  Pope. 

3.  (Math.)  To  fill  up  intermediate  terms  of,  as  of  a 
series,  according  to  the  law  of  the  series ;  to  introduce, 
as  a  number  or  quantity,  in  a  partial  series,  according  to 
the  law  of  that  part  of  the  series. 

In-ter'po-la'ted  (Tn-ter'pS-la'tSd),  a.  1.  Inserted  in, 
or  added  to,  the  original ;  introduced ;  foisted  in ; 
changed  by  the  insertion  of  new  or  spurious  matter. 

2.  (Math.)  (a)  Provided  with  the  necessary  interpo- 
latious  ;  as,  an  interpolated  table,  (b)  Introduced  or 
determined  by  interpolation  ;  as,  interpolated  quantities 
or  numbers. 

In-ter'po-la'tion  (inter'pc-la'shiin),  re.  [L.  interpo- 
latio  an  alteration  made  here  and  there  :  cf.  F.  interpola- 
tion.] X.  The  act  of  introducing  or  inserting  anything, 
especially  that  which  is  spurious  or  foreign. 

2.  That  which  is  introduced  or  inserted,  especially 
something  foreign  or  spurious. 

Bentley  wrote  a  letter  .  .  .  upon  the  scriptural  glosses  in  our 
present  copies  of  liesychius,  which  he  considered  interpolations 
from  a  later  hand.  De  Qiiincey. 

3.  (Math.)  The  method  or  operation  of  finding  from  a 
few  given  terms  of  a  series,  as  of  numbers  or  observa- 
tions, other  intermediate  terms  in  conformity  with  the 
law  of  the  series. 

In-ter'po-la'tor  (Tn-ter'po-la'ter),  re.  [L.,  a  corrupter  : 
of.  F.  interpolateur.]  One  who  interpolates ;  esp.,  one  who 
inserts  foreign  or  spurious  matter  in  genuine  writings. 

In'ter-pone' (-pon'),  v.  t.  [L.  interponere;  inter  be- 
tween -J-  ponere  to  place.  See  Position.]  To  interpose ; 
to  insert  or  place  between,     [i?.]  Cudworth. 

In'ter-po'nent  (-po'nent),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
interposes  ;  an  interloper  ;  an  opponent,    [i?.]  Heywood. 

In'ter-pos'al  (-poz'ol),  n.  [From  Interpose.]  The 
act  of  interposing ;  interposition  ;  intervention. 

In'ter-pose'  (-poz'),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Interposed 

(-pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Interposing.]     [F.  interposer. 

See  Inter-,  and  Pose,  v.  t.]    X.  To  place  between ;  as,  to 

interpose  a  screen  between  the  eye  and  the  light. 

Mountains  intei'posed 

Make  enemies  of  nations.  Cowper. 

2.  To  thrust  in  ;  to  intrude  ;  to  put  between,  either 
for  aid  or  for  troubling. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ?  Shak. 

The  common  Father  of  mankind  seasonably  interposed  hie 
hand,  and  rescued  miserable  man.  11  oodward. 

3.  To  introduce  or  inject  between  the  parts  of  a  con- 
versation or  argument.  Milton. 

In'ter-pose',  v.  i.     X.  To  be  or  come  between. 

Long  hid  by  interposing  hill  or  wood.         Coicper. 

2.  To  step  in  between  parties  at  variance  ;  to  mediate  ; 
as,  the  prince  interposed  and  made  peace.  Pope. 

3.  To  utter  a  sentiment  by  way  of  interruption.  Boyle. 
Syn.  —  To  intervene ;  intercede  ;  mediate  ;  interfere ; 

intermeddle.  —  To  Interpose,  Intermeddle,  Interfere. 
A  man  may  often  interpose  with  propriety  in  the  con- 
cerns of  others  ;  he  can  never  intermeddle  without  being  , 
impertinent  or  officious ;  nor  can  he  inter/ere  without 
being  liable  to  the  same  charge,  unless  he  has  rights 
which  are  interfered  with.  "  In  our  practical  use,  inter- 
ference is  something  offensive.  It  is  the  pushmg  in  of 
himself  between  two  parties  on  the  part  of  a  third  who 
was  not  asked,  and  is  not  thanked  for  his  pains,  and  who, 
as  the  feeling  of  the  word  implies,  had  no  business  there ; 
while  interposition  is  employed  to  express  the  friendly, 
peacemaking  mediation  of  one  whom  the  act  well  became, 
and  who,  even  if  he  was  not  specially  invited  thereunto, 
is  still  thanked  for  what  he  has  done."     Trench. 

In'ter-pose  (In'ter-poz),  re.     Interposition.     [06s.] 

In'ter-pos'er  (-poz'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
interposes  or  intervenes  ;  an  obstacle  or  interruption ;  a 
mediator  or  agent  between  parties.  Shak. 

In'ter-pos'it  (-pbz'It),  n.  [From  L.  interpositus,  p.  p. 
of  intetponere.  See  Interposition.]  An  intermediate 
depot  or  station  between  one  commercial  city  or  country 
and  another.  Mitford. 

In'ter-po-si'tlon  f-po-zish'iJn ;  277),  re.  [L.  interpo- 
sitio  a  putting  between,  insertion,  fr.  interponere,  inter- 
positum :  cf.  F.  interposition.  See  Interpone,  Position.] 

1.  The  act  of  interposing,  or  the  state  of  being  inter- 
posed ;  a  being,  placing,  or  coming  between  ;  mediation. 

2.  The  thing  interposed. 

In'ter-po'sure  (-po'zhiSr),  re.    Interposition.     [Obs.] 

In-ter'pret  (Tn-ter'prSt),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
terpreted; p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Interpreting.]  [F.  inter- 
preter, L.  interpretari,  p.  p.  interpretatus,  fr.  inlerjires 
interpreter,  agent,  negotiator  ;  inter  between  +  (prob.) 
the  root  of  pretium  price.  See  Price.]  1.  To  explain 
or  tell  the  meaning  of ;  to  expound  ;  to  translate  orally 
into  intelligible  or  familiar  language  or  terms;  to  de- 
cipher ;  to  define ;  —  applied  esp.  to  language,  but  also  to 
dreams,  signs,  conduct,  mysteries,  etc.  ;  as,  to  interpret 
the  Hebrew  language  to  an  Englishman ;  to  interpret  an 
Indian  speecli. 
Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us.  3fatt.  i.  23. 

And  Phara(>h  told  them  his  dreams  ;  but  there  was  none  that 
could  interpret  them  unto  Pharaoh.  Gai.  xli.  8. 

2.  To  apprehend  and  represent  by  means  of  art ;  to 
show  by  illustrative  representation ;  as,  an  actor  inter- 
prets the  character  of  Hamlet ;  a  musician  interprets  a 
sonata ;  an  artist  interprets  a  landscape. 

Syn.  —To  translate ; explain ;  solve ;  render ;  expound : 
elucidate  ;  decipher ;  unfold  ;  unravel. 

In-ter'pret,  v.  i.  To  act  as  an  interpreter.  Shak. 

In-ter'pret-a-ble  (-4-b'l),  a.  [L.  inter/TretabHis:  cf. 
F.  intrrpretahle.]  Admitting  of  interpretation  ;  capable 
of  being  interpreted  or  explained. 

In-ter'pre-ta-ment  (-pre-tA-mcnt),  re.  [L.  inlerpre- 
iamentu7n.]     Interpretation.     [06s.J  Milton. 
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In-ter'pre-ta'tlon  (in-ter'pre-ta'shtin),  re.  [L.  inter- 
preiatio :  ci.  F.  interpretation.']  1.  The  act  of  inter- 
preting ;  explanation  of  what  is  obscure ;  translation ; 
version  ;  construetiou  ;  as,  the  interpretation  of  a  foreign 
language,  of  a  dream,  or  of  an  enigma. 

Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 

Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks.  Shah. 

2.  The  sense  given  by  an  interpreter  ;  exposition  or 
explanation  given  ;  meaning  ;  as,  commentators  give  va- 
rious interpretations  of  the  same  passage  of  Scripture. 

3.  The  power  of  explaining.     [J2.]  Bacon. 

4.  {Fine  Arts)  An  artist's  way  of  expressing  his 
thought  or  embodying  his  conception  of  nature. 

5.  (3Iath.)  The  act  or  process  of  appljdng  general  prin- 
ciples or  formulae  to  the  explanation  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  special  cases. 

Syn.  —  Explanation ;  solution ;  translation  ;    version ; 
construction ;  sense  ;  exposition ;  rendering ;  definition. 
In-ter'pre-ta-tive  (-ta-tiv),  a.    [Cf.  F.  interpretatlj'.] 

1.  Designed  or  fitted  to  interpret ;  explanatory.  '^  In- 
terpretative lexicography."  Johnson. 

2.  According  to  interpretation ;  constructive. 

An  interpretative  siding  with  heresies.     Hammond. 

In-ter'pre-ta-tive-ly,  adv.    By  interpretation.     Ray. 

In-ter'pret-er  (-pret-er),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  entrepreteur, 
L.  interpretator.']  One  who  or  that  which  interprets, 
explains,  or  expounds ;  a  translator  ;  especially,  a  per- 
son who  translates  orally  between  two  parties. 

We  think  most  men's  actions  to  be  the  interpreters  of  their 
thoughts.  Locke. 

In-ter'pre-tive  (-prt-tTj),  a.    Interpretative.     [iJ.] 

In'ter-putlC  (Tn'ter-pu'bik),  a.  (Anat.)  Between  the 
pubic  bones  or  cartUages ;  as,  the  interpubic  disk. 

In'ter-punc'Uon  (-punk'shiin),  n.  [L.  interpunciio, 
fr.  inlerpungere,  interpunctum,  to  interpoint.  See  In- 
TES-,  and  Point.]  The  insertion  of  points  between  words 
or  sentences ;  punctuation. 

In'ter-ra'dl-al  (-ra'di-al),  a.  Between  the  radii,  or 
rays ;  —  in  zoology,  said  of  certain  parts  of  radiate  ani- 
mals ;  as,  the  interradial  plates  of  a  starfish. 

In'ter-ra'mal  (-ra'mal),  a.  [Pref.  inter-  -\-  L.  ramus 
a  branch.]  (Anat.)  Between  rami  or  branches;  esp., 
between  the  mandibles,  or  rami  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  inter- 
mandibular. 

In'ter-re-celve'  (-re-sev'),  v.  t.  To  receive  between 
or  within. 

In'ter-re'gen-cy  (-le'jen-sf),  n.  An  interregnmn. 
[Obs.'i  Blount. 

In'ter-re'gent  (-re'jent),  re.  A  person  who  discharges 
the  royal  functions  during  an  interregnum.         Holland. 

In'ter-reg'num  (-rSg'num),  n. ;  pi.  Interregnums 
(-niimz).  [L.,  fr.  inter  between  -\-  regnum  dominion, 
reign.  See  Reign,  and  cf.  Inteereign.]  1.  The  time  dur- 
ing which  a  throne  is  vacant  between  the  death  or  abdi- 
cation of  a  sovereign  and  the  accession  of  his  successor. 

2.  Any  period  during  which,  for  any  cause,  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  a  government  is  suspended  or  interrupted. 

In'ter-reign'  (in'ter-ran'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  interregne.]  An 
interregnum.     {_Obs.~\  Bacon. 

In'ter-re-lat'ed  (-re-lat'5d),  a.  Having  a  mutual  or 
reciprocal  relation  or  parallelism  ;  correlative. 

In'ter-re-la'tlon  (-re-la'shun),  re.  Mutual  or  recipro- 
cal relation  ;  correlation. 

In'ter-re'nal  (-re'nal),  a.  (Anat.)  Between  the  kid- 
neys ;  as,  the  interrenal  body,  an  organ  found  in  many 
fishes.— re.     The  interrenal  body. 

In'ter-re-pel'lent  (-re-pS11ent),  a.  Mutually  repel- 
lent. De  Quincey. 

In-ter'rer  (Tn-ter'rer),  re.     One  who  inters. 

In'ter-rex'  (in'ter-reks'),  re. ;  pi.  E.  Intereexes  (Tn'- 
ter-reks'ez),  L.  Inteereges  (-re'jez).  [L.,  fr.  inter  be- 
tween -)-  rex  king.]     An  interregent,  or  a  regent. 

In-ter'ro-gate  (In-ter'ro-gat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
terrogated (-ga'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Intekeogating 
(-ga'ting).]  [L.  interrogaftis,  p.  p.  of  interrogare  to 
ask  ;  inter  between  +  rogure  to  ask.  See  Rogation.] 
To  question  formally ;  to  question  ;  to  examine  by  asking 
questions  ;  as,  to  interrogate  a  witness. 

"Wilt  thou,  uncalled,  interror/ate. 

Talker  !  the  unreplying  Fate  ?  Emerson. 

Syn.  —  To  question;  ask.    See  Question. 

In-ter'ro-gate,  v.  i.    To  ask  questions.  Bacon. 

In-ter'ro-gate  (-gat),  n.  An  interrogation ;  a  ques- 
tion.    lObs.']  Bp.  Mall. 

In-ter'ro-ga-tee'  (-ga-te'),  re.  One  who  is  interrogated. 

In-ter'ro-ga'tion  (Tn-tSr'ro-ga'shiin),  n.  [L.  interro- 
gaiio :  cf.  F.  interrogation.']  1.  The  act  of  interroga- 
ting or  questioning ;  examination  by  questions ;  inquiry. 

2.  A  question  put ;  an  inquiry. 

3.  A  point,  mark,  or  sign,  thus  [?],  indicating  that 
the  sentence  with  which  it  is  connected  is  a  question. 
It  is  used  to  express  doubt,  or  to  mark  a  query.  Called 
also  interrogation  point. 

^W^  In  works  printed  in  the  Spanish  language  this 
mark  is  not  only  placed  at  the  end  of  an  interrogative 
sentence,  but  is  also  placed.  Inverted  [as  thus  (i,)],  at  the 
beginning. 

In'ter-rog'a-tive  (in'ter-rog'a-tTv),  a.  [L.  interroga- 
Hvus:  cf.  F.  interrogatif.]  Denoting  a  question;  ex- 
pressed in  the  form  of  a  question ;  as,  an  interrogative 
sentence ;  an  interrogative  pronoun. 

In'ter-rog'a-tive,  re.  ( Gram. )  A  word  used  in  asking 
questions;  as,  u-ho?  what?  which?  why? 

In'ter-rog'a-tive-ly,  adv.  In  the  form  of,  or  by 
means  of,  a  question  ;  in  an  interrogative  manner. 

In-ter'ro-ga'tor  (Tn-ter'rS-ga'ter),  re.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  tre- 
terrogateur.]     One  who  asks  questions ;  a  questioner. 

In'ter-rog'a-tO-ry  (Tn'ter-rSg'a^to-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Intee- 
eogatories  (-riz).  [Cf.  F.  interrogatoire.]  A  formal 
question  or  inquiry ;  esp.  (Law),  a  question  asked  in 
writing.  Macarday. 

In'ter-rog'a-tO-ry  (-tS-ry),  a.     [L.  interrogatorius.] 


Containing,  expressing,  or  implying  a  qaestion ;  as,  an 
interrogatory  sentence. 

In'ter-rupt'  (Tn'ter-rupf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
terrupted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Interrupting.]  [L.  inter- 
ruplus,  p.  p.  of  interrumpere  to  interrupt ;  inter  be- 
tween +  rumpere  to  break.  See  Rupture.]  1.  To 
break  into,  or  between ;  to  stop  or  hinder  by  breaking  in 
upon  the  course  or  progress  of ;  to  interfere  with  the 
current  or  motion  of  ;  to  cause  a  temporary  cessation  of ; 
as,  to  interrupt  the  remarks  of  anyone  speaking. 

Do  not  interrupt  me  in  mj  course.  Shak. 

2.  To  divide ;  to  separate  ;  to  break  the  monotony  of  ; 
as,  the  evermess  of  the  road  was  not  interrupted  by  a 
single  hill. 

In'ter-rupt',  p.  a.  [L.  interruptus,  p.  p.]  Broken ; 
interrupted.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

In'ter-rupt'ed,  a.  1.  Broken  ;  intermitted  ;  suddenly 
stopped. 

2.  (Bot.)  Irregular ;  —  said  of  any  arrangement  whose 
symmetry  is  destroyed  by  local  causes,  as  when  leaflets 
are  interposed  among  the  leaves  in  a  pinnate  leaf. 

In'ter-rupt'ed-ly,  adv.  With  breaks  or  interrup- 
tions ;  discontinuously. 

Interruptedly  piimate  (Bot.),  pinnate  with  small  leaflets 
intermixed  with  lai'ge  ones.  Gray. 

In'ter-rupt'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
interrupts. 

2.  (Elec.)  A  device  for  opening  and  closing  an  elec- 
trical circuit ;  a  vibrating  spring  or  tuning  fork,  arranged 
to  make  and  break  a  circuit  at  rapidly  recurring  inter- 
vals, by  the  action  of  the  current  itself. 

In'ter-rup'tlon  (Tn'ter-riJp'shun),  n.  [L.  interruptio  : 
cf.  F.  interruption.]  1.  The  act  of  interrupting,  or 
breaking  in  upon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  interrupted  ;  a  breach  or  break, 
caused  by  the  abrupt  intervention  of  something  foreign ; 
intervention  ;  interposition.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Lest  the  interruption  of  time  cause  you  to  lose  the  idea  of  one 
part.  Dryden. 

3.  Obstruction  caused  by  breaking  in  upon  any  course, 
current,  progress,  or  motion ;  stop ;  huadrance  ;  as,  the 
author  has  met  with  many  interruptions  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  work  ;  the  speaker  or  the  argument  proceeds 
without  interruption. 

4.  Temporary  cessation ;  intermission ;  suspension. 
In'ter-rupt'ive  (-riip'tlv),  a.     Tending  to  interrupt ; 

interrupting.     ^  Interrupiive  forces."    H.  Bushnell. — 

In'ter-rupt'ive-ly,  adv. 

In'ter-SCap'U-lar  (-skSp'fi-ler),  a.  1.  (Anat.)  Between 
the  scapulae  or  shoulder  blades. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Pertaining  to  the  upper  back,  or  the  part 
between  the  shoulders ;  as,  the  interscapular  feathers. 

In'ter-SCap'U-lars  (-lerz),  n.  pi.  (Zool.)  The  inter- 
scapular feathers  of  a  bird. 

In'ter-scend'ent  (-sSnd'ent),  a.  [See  Inter-,  and 
Ascend.]  (Math.)  Having  exponents  which  are  radical 
quantities  ;  —  said  of  certain  powers  ;  as,  rV^,  or  x  V"- 

Interscendent  series,  a  series  whose  terms  are  inter- 
scendent  quantities.  Button. 

In'ter-sclnd'  (-sind'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intebscind- 
ED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Inteescinding.]  [L.  interscindere  ; 
inter  between  +  scindere  to  cut.]     To  cut  off.     [i?.] 

In'ter-scrlbe'  (-skrib'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inter- 
sceibed  (-skribd') ;  p.pr.&vb.n.  iNTERSCRiBrNG.]  [L. 
interscribere ;  inter  between  -\-  scribere  to  virite.]  To 
write  between.     [R.] 

In'ter-se'cant  (-se'kSnt),  a.  [L.  intersecans,  p.  pr. 
of  intersecare.  See  Intersect.]  Dividing  into  parts ; 
crossing ;  intersecting. 

In'ter-sect'  (-sgkf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Intersected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intersecting.]  [L.  intersectus,  p.  p.  of 
intersecare  to  intersect ;  inter  -j-  secare  to  cut.  See 
Section.]  To  cut  into  or  between  ;  to  cut  or  cross 
mutually ;  to  divide  into  parts ;  as,  any  two  diameters 
of  a  circle  intersect  each  other  at  the  center. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.  Cowper. 

In'ter-sect'  (-sSkf),  v.  i.  To  cut  into  one  another ; 
to  meet  and  cross  each  other ;  as,  the  point  where  two 
lines  intersect. 

In'ter-sec'tlon  (-sek'shun),  re.  [L.  intersectio  :  cf.  F. 
intersection.]     1.  The  act,  state,  or  place  of  intersecting. 

2.  (Geom?)  The  point  or  line  in  which  one  line  or  sur- 
face cuts  another. 

In'ter-sec'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  formed 
by,  intersections. 

In'ter-sem'i-nate  (-seml-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  intersemi- 
natus,  p.  p.  of  interseminare.  See  Inter-,  and  Semi- 
nate.]     To  sow  between  or  among,     [i?.] 

In'ter-sep'tal  (-sSp'tal),  a.  (Biol.)  Between  septa; 
as,  the  interseptal  spaces  or  zones,  between  the  transpar- 
ent, or  septal,  zones  in  striated  muscle  ;  the  interseptal 
chambers  of  a  shell,  or  of  a  seed  vessel. 

In'ter-sert'  (-serf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Interseeted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Interserting.]  [L.  intersertus,  p.  p.  of 
interserere  to  intersert ;  inter  between  +  serere  to  join, 
weave.]  To  put  in  between  other  things  ;  to  insert. 
[Obs.]  Brerewood. 

In'ter-ser'tlon  (-ser'shun),  re.  The  act  of  intersert- 
ing, or  that  which  is  interserted.     [Obs.]       Hammond. 

In'ter-ses'a-moid  (-ses'a-moid),  a.  (Anat.)  Between 
sesamoid  bones  ;  as,  intersesamoid  ligaments. 

In'ter-set'  (-sSf),  v.  t.  To  set  between  or  among.  [R.] 

In'ter-shock'  (-shok'),  v.  l.  To  shock  mutually.     [R.] 

In'ter-si-de're-al  (-st-de're-^l),  a.  Between  or  among 
constellations  or  stars  ;  interstellar. 

In'ter-SO'Cial  (-so'shal),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mutual 
intercourse  or  relations  of  persons  in  society;  social. 

In'ter-SOm'nl-OUS  (-som'nT-iSs),  a.  [Pref.  inter — |- 
L.  somnus  sleep.]  Between  the  times  of  sleeping ;  in  an 
interval  of  wakefulness.     [R.] 

In'ter-space'  (in'ter-spas'),  re.  [L.  interspatium.  See 
Inter-,  and  Space.]     Intervening  space.        Bp.  Haeket. 


In'ter-speech'  (Tn'ter-spech'),  re.  A  speech  interposed 
between  others.     \_R.]  Blount. 

In'ter-sperse'  (in'ter-spers'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Interspersed  (-spersf) :  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iNTERsPERsrNQ.i 
[L.  interspersus  interspersed  ;  inter  between,  among  -f- 
spargere  to  scatter.  See  Sparse.]  1.  To  scatter  or  set 
here  and  there  among  other  things ;  to  insert  at  inter- 
vals ;  as,  to  intersperse  pictures  in  a  book. 

There,  intersfjersed  in  lawns  and  op'ning  glades, 

Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other's  shades.         Pope. 

2.  To  diversify  or  adorn  with  things  set  or  scattered 
at  intervals ;    to   place    something  at    intervals   in    or 
among  ;  as,  to  intersperse  a  book  with  pictures. 
Which  space  is  interspersed  with  small  islands  and  rocks.  Cook. 

In'ter-sper'sion  (-sper'shun),  n.  The  act  of  inter- 
spersing, or  the  state  of  being  interspersed. 

In'ter-spi'nal  (-spi'nal),  )  a.  (Anat.)  Between  spines; 

In'ter-spi'nous  (-nijs),  (  esp.,  between  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  vertebral  column. 

In'ter-spl-ra'tion  (-spi-ra'shiln),  n.  [L.  interspiratio. 
See  Inter-,  and  Spirit.]  Spiritual  inspiration  at  sepa- 
rate times,  or  at  intervals.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

In'ter-Bta-pe'dl-al  (-sta-pe'dT-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertain- 
ing to  a  part  of  the  columella  of  the  ear,  between  the 
stapes  and  the  mediostapedial.  —  n.  The  interstapedial 
part  of  the  columella. 

In'ter-State'  (Tn'ter-staf ),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  mu- 
tual relations  of  States ;  existing  between,  or  including, 
different  States  ;  as,  interstate  conunerce.  Story. 

In'ter-Stellar  (-stSl'ler),  a.  Between  or  among  the 
stars ;  as,  interstellar  space.  Bacon. 

In'ter-Stel'la-ry  (-stSl'la-r^),  a.    Interstellar. 

In'ter-Ster'nal  (-ster'nal),  a.  (Zool.)  Between  tha 
sternal  plates ;  —  said  of  certain  membranes  or  parts  of 
insects  and  crustaceans. 

In-ter'stlce  (in-ter'stis ;  277),  re. ;  pi.  Interstices 
(-stl-s8z).  [L.  interstitium  a  pause,  interval ;  inter  be- 
tween -f-  sistere  to  set,  f  r.  stare  to  stand :  cf .  F.  inter- 
stice. See  Stakd.]  X.  That  which  intervenes  between 
one  thing  and  another;  especially,  a  space  between 
things  closely  set,  or  between  the  parts  which  compose  a 
body  ;  a  narrow  chink ;  a  crack  ;  a  crevice  ;  a  hole ;  an 
interval ;  as,  the  interstices  of  a  wall. 

2.  An  interval  of  time  ;  specifically  (R.    C.   Ch.),  in 
the  plural,  the  intervals  which  the  canon  law  require* 
between  the  reception  of  the  various  degrees  of  orders. 
Nonobservance  of  the  interstices  ...  is  a  sin.   Addis  tf  Arnold. 

In-ter'Stlced  (-stTst),  a.  Provided  with  interstices; 
having  interstices  between  ;  situated  at  intervals. 

In'ter-Stinc'tive  (Tn'ter-stTnk'tTv),  a.  [L.  inter- 
stinctus,  p.  p.  of  interstinguere  to  separate ;  inter  -{- 
stinguere  to  extmemsb.]  Distinguishing.    [Obs.]   Wallis. 

In'ter-Stl'tlal  (-stTsh'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  in- 
terstices ;  intermediate  ;  within  the  tissues  ;  as,  intersti- 
tial cavities  or  spaces  in  the  tissues  of  animals  or  plants. 

In'ter-Sti'tlon  (-stTsh'iin),  re.  An  intervening  period 
of  time  ;  interval.     [Obs.]  Gower. 

In'ter-Strat'i-fi-ca'tion  (in'ter-strSt'T-fT-ka'shiln),  n. 
(Geol.)  Stratification  among  or  between  other  layers  or 
strata  ;  also,  that  which  is  interstratified. 

In'ter-strat'i-fied  (-strSt'i-fid),  a.  (Geol.)  Stratified 
among  or  between  other  bodies ;  as,  interstratified  rocks. 

In'ter-strat'i-fy  (-strSt'I-fi),  v.  t.  (Geol.)  To  put  or 
insert  between  other  strata. 

In'ter-talk'  (-tak'),  v.  i.  To  converse.  [Obs.]   Carew. 

In'ter-tan'gle  (-tan'g'l),  v.  i.  To  entangle  ;  to  inter- 
twine.    "Moss  and  ire<ertare(7?ed  vines."         Longfellow. 

In'ter-tar'sal  (-tar'sal),  a.  (Anat.)  Between  the  tar- 
sal bones  ;  as,  the  intertarsal  articulations. 

In'ter-tex'  (-tSks'),  v.  t.  [L.  intertexere ;  inter  be- 
tween -|-  texere  to  weave.]  To  intertwine  ;  to  weave  or 
bind  together.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

In'ter-tex'ture  (-tgks'tiir ;  135),  re.  The  act  of  inter- 
weaving, or  the  state  of  being  interwoven ;  that  which  • 
is  interwoven.     " Knit  in  nice  intertexturc."    Coleridge. 

Skirted  thick  with  intert^xture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs.  Cowper, 

In'ter-tho-rac'lc  (-tho-rasTk),  a.    In  the  thorax. 

In'ter-tie'  (Tn'ter-ti'),  re.  (Arch.)  In  any  framed 
work,  a  horizontal  tie  other  than  the  sill  and  plate  or 
other  principal  ties,  securing  uprights  to  one  another. 

In'ter-tis'sued  (-tish'fid),  a.  interwoven.  [R.]  Shak. 

In'ter-trai'fio  (-trSf'fTk'),  re.    Mutual  trade  or  trafiic. 

In'ter-tran-spic'U-OUS  (-trSn-sptk'ii-iis),  a.  Transpic- 
uous within  or  between.     [R.]  Shelley. 

In'ter-trans-verse'  (-trSns-vers'),  a.  (Anat.)  Be- 
tween  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae. 

II  In'ter-tri'gO  (-tri'go),  n.  [L.,  fr.  inter  between  -f 
terere,  tritum,  to  rub.]  (Med.)  A  rubbing  or  chafing 
of  the  skin ;  especially,  an  abrasion  or  excoriation  of  the 
skin  between  folds,  as  in  fat  or  neglected  children. 

In'ter-tro'chan-ter'Ic  (-tro'kSn-tSr'Ik),  a.  (Anat.) 
Between  the  trochanters  of  the  femur. 

In'ter-trop'ic-al  (-tiop'i-kal),  a.  Situated  between 
or  within  the  tropics.  J.  Morse. 

In'ter-tU'bU-Iar  (-tu'biS-ler),  a.  Between  tubes  or 
tubules;  as,  intertubular  ceUs ;  intertubidar  substance. 

In'ter-twlne'  (-twin'),  v.  t.  To  unite  by  twining  one 
with  another  ;  to  entangle  ;  to  interlace.  Milton. 

In'ter-twine',  v.  i.  To  be  twined  or  twisted  together; 
to  become  mutually  involved  or  enfolded. 

In'ter-twlne'  (Tn'ter-twin'),  re.  The  act  of  intertwin- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  intertwined.  Coleridge. 

In'ter-twin'ing-ly  (-twin'-),  adv.  By  intertvrining  or 
being  intertwined. 

In'ter-twist'  (-twTsf),  v.  t.  To  twist  togetiier  one 
with  another  ;  to  intertwine. 

In'ter-twist'ing-ly,  adv.  By  intertwisting,  or  being 
intertwisted. 

In'ter-nn'gu-lar  (-iSn'gii-ler),  )  a.    (Anat.)   Between 

In'ter-un'gu-late  (-giJ-lat),  J  ungulae ;  as,  inUr- 
ungular  glands. 
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In'ter-val  (In'ter-val),  n.  [L.  intervallum  ;  inter  be- 
tween -(-  vallum  a  wall :  cf.  F.  intervalle.     See  Wall.] 

1.  A  space  between  things ;  a  void  space  intervening 
between  any  two  objects ;  as,  an  interval  between  two 
houses  or  hills. 

'Twixt  host  and  host  but  narrow  space  was  left, 

A  dreadful  m(e/'taZ.  Milton. 

2.  Space  of  time  between  any  two  points  or  events ; 
as,  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  accession  of  Charles  II. 

3.  A  brief  space  of  time  between  the  recnrrence  of 
similar  conditions  or  states  ;  as,  the  interval  between 
paroxysms  of  pain  ;  intervals  of  sanity  or  delirium. 

4.  (llus.)  Difference  in  pitch  between  any  two  tones. 

At  Intervals,  coming  or  happening  with  intervals  be- 
tween ;  now  and  then.  "  And  Miriam  watch'd  and  dozed 
at  intervals."  Tennyson.  —  Aagmentei  interval  (Mus.), 
an  interval  increased  by  half  a  step  or  half  a  tone. 

In'ter-val  (-vol),    )  re.    A  tract  of  low  ground  between 

In'ter-vale  (-vol),  f      hills,  or  along  the  banks  of  a 
stream,  usually  alluvial  land,  enriched  by  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  river,  or  by  fertilizing  deposits  of  earth  from 
the  adjacent  hills.    Cf.  Bottom,  n.,  7.     \_Local,  U.  S.I 
The  woody  intervale  just  beyond  the  marshy  land.   The  Century. 

il  In'ter-vallum  (-vSl'liim),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Intervallttms 

(-liimz),  L.  Intervalla  (-la).     [L.]     An  interval.     [JJ.] 

And  a'  shall  laugh  without  intervalluins,  Shak. 

In  one  of  these  intervalla.  Chillingworth. 

In'ter-va'ry  (-va'rj),  v.  i.  To  alter  or  vary  between  ; 
to  change.     [Obs.']  Rush. 

In'ter-veined'  (-vand'),  a.   Intersected,  as  with  veins. 

In'ter-vene'  (-ven'),  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Intervened 
(-vend')  ;p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inteevenino.]  [L.  inlervenire, 
inten'entiun,  to  intervene,  to  hinder  ;  inter  between  -\- 
venire  to  come  ;  akin  to  E.  come :  cf.  F.  intervenir.  See 
Come.]  X.  To  come  between,  or  to  be  between,  persons 
or  things  ;  —  followed  by  between  ;  as,  the  Mediterra- 
Dean  intervenes  between  Europe  and  Africa. 

2.  To  occur,  fall,  or  come  between,  points  of  time  or 
events ;  as,  an  instant  intervened  between  the  flash  and 
the  report;  nothing  intervened  (i.  e.,  between  the  inten- 
tion and  the  execution)  to  prevent  the  undertaking. 

3.  To  interpose ;  as,  to  intervene  to  settle  a  quarrel. 

4.  In  a  suit  to  which  one  has  not  been  made  a  party, 
to  put  forward  a  defense  of  one's  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject matter.  Abbott. 

In'ter-vene',  v.  i.    To  come  between,    [i?.] 

Self-sown  woodlands  of  birch,  alder,  etc.,  intervennjfj  the  dif- 
ferent estates.  De  Quincey, 

In'ter-vene'  (in'ter-ven'),  re.  A  coming  between  ;  in- 
tervention; meeting.     [06*.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

In'ter-ven'er  (-ven'er),  n.  One  who  intervenes  ;  espe- 
cially (Law),  a  person  who  assumes  a  part  in  a  suit  be- 
tween others. 

In'ter-ven'ience  (-yens),        )  re.    Intervention  ;  inter- 

In'ter-ven'ien-cy  (-yen-sj^), )    position,    [i?.] 

In'ter-ven'ient  (-yent),  a.  [L.  interveniens,  p.  pr.  of 
interveiiire-l  Being  or  coming  between;  intercedent; 
interposed.     [Ofo.]  Bacon. 

In'ter-vent'  (-vent'),  v.  t.  [See  Intervene.]  To 
thwart ;  to  obstruct.     j_06s.]  Chapman. 

In'ter-ven'tion  (in'ter-veu'shiin),  n.  [L.  interventio 
an  interposition  :  cf.  F.  intervention.']  1.  The  act  of  in- 
tervening ;  interposition. 

Sound  is  shut  out  by  the  intervention  of  that  lax  membrane. 

Holder. 

2.  Any  interference  that  may  affect  the  interests  of 
others ;  especially,  of  one  or  more  states  with  the  affairs 
of  another ;  mediation. 

Let  us  decide  our  quarrels  at  home,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  foreign  power.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  {Civil  Law)  The  act  by  which  a  third  person,  to 
protect  his  own  interest,  interposes  and  becomes  a  party 
to  a  suit  pending  between  other  parties. 

In'ter-ven'tor  (-vSn'ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  interventeur.] 
One  who  intervenes ;  a  mediator ;  especially  {Eccles. 
Hist.),  a  person  designated  by  a  church  to  reconcile  par- 
ties, and  unite  them  in  the  choice  of  officers.      Coleman. 

In'ter-Ven-triC'U-lar  (-vSn-trTk'u-ler),  a.  (Anal.)  Be- 
tween the  ventricles ;  as,  the  interventricular  partition 
of  the  heart. 

In'ter-ven'ue  (-vSn'fi),  re.  [See  Intebvene,  Avenue.] 
Interposition.     [Obs.']  Sir  H.  Blount. 

In'ter-vert'  (-vert'),  v.  t.  [L.  intervertere ;  inter  be- 
tween +  vertere  to  turn.]  To  turn  to  another  course  or 
use.     [06.5.]  SirH.  Wotton. 

In'ter-ver'te-bral  (-ver'te-brol),  a.  {Anat.)  Between 
vertebra.  —  In'ter-ver'te-bral-ly,  adv. 

In'ter-Vlew  (Tn'ter-vu),  n.  [F.  enlrevue,  fr.  entrevoir 
to  see  imperfectly,  to  have  a  glimpse  of,  s^entrevoir  to 
visit  each  other.  See  Inter-,  and  View.]  1.  A  mutual 
Bight  or  view  ;  a  meeting  face  to  face ;  usually,  a  formal 
or  official  meeting  for  consultation ;  a  conference  ;  as, 
the  secretary  had  an  interview  with  the  President. 

2.  A  conversation,  or  questioning,  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  information  for  publication ;  the  published  state- 
ment so  elicited. 

Wf^  A  recent  use,  originating  in  American  newspapers, 
but  apparently  becoming  general. 

In'ter-view,  v.  t.  To  have  an  interview  with ;  to 
question  or  converse  with,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  for  publication.    [Eecenf] 

In'ter- viewer  (-vu'er),  n.  One  who  interviews  ;  espe- 
cially, one  who  obtains  an  interview  with  another  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  his  opinions  or  obtaining  information 
for  publication. 

It  would  have  made  him  the  prince  of  interviewerR  in  these 
<i»y»-  Leslie  Sliplien. 

In'ter-vlew'lng,  n.  The  act  or  custom  of  holding  an 
interview  or  interviews. 

.An  article  on  interviewing  in  the  "  Nation  "  of  January  28, 
l«e»,  .  .  .  was  the  flrst  formal  notice  of  the  practice  under  that 
""ne-  The  American. 


In'ter-Vls'1-ble  (tn'ter-vTz'I-b'l),  a.  {Surv.)  Mutually 
visible,  or  in  sight,  the  one  from  the  other,  as  stations. 

In'ter-vis'it  (-It),  v.  i.  To  exchange  visits.  IJR.IBvelyn. 

In'ter-vi'tal  (-vi'tal),  a.     Between  two  lives.     [iJ.] 
Through  all  its  [the  spirit's]  intervital  gloom.     Tennyson. 

In'ter-vo-lu'tion  (-vo-lii'shiin),  re.  The  state  of  being 
intervolved  or  coiled  up ;  a  convolution  ;  as,  the  intervo- 
lutions  of  a  snake.  Hawthorne. 

In'ter-volve'  (-v61v'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &.p.p.  Intervolved 
(-v51vd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intervolving.]  [Pref.  inier--\- 
L.  volvere,  vohitum,  to  roll.]  To  involve  one  within  an- 
other ;  to  twist  or  coil  togetlier.  Blilton. 

In'ter-weave'  (In'ter-wev'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  obs.  p.  p. 
Interwove  (-wov')  ;  p.  p.  Interwoven  (-wov''n) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Interweaving.]  1.  To  weave  together ;  to  in- 
termix or  unite  in  texture  or  construction ;  to  inter- 
twine ;  as,  threads  of  silk  and  cotton  interwoven. 
Under  the  hospitable  covert  nigh 
Of  trees  thick  mtcrlooven.  Milton. 

2.  To  intermingle ;   to  unite  intimately ;    to  connect 

closely  ;  as,  to  interweave  truth  with  falsehood.  Dryden. 

Words  interwove  with  sighs  found  out  their  way.    Hilton. 

In'ter-wish'  (-wish'),  v.  t.  To  wish  mutually  in  re- 
gard to  each  other.     [Obs.']  Donne. 

In'ter-work'lng  (-wflrk'lng),  n.  The  act  of  working 
in  together ;   interweaving.  Milton. 

In'ter-world'  (In'ter-wQrId'),  n.  A  world  between 
other  worlds.  Holland. 

In'ter-wove'  (-wov'),       1  imp.  &  p.  p.  of   Inter- 

In'ter-V70v'en  (-wov''n), )     weave. 

In'ter-wreathe'  (-reth'),  v.  t.  To  weave  into  a 
wreath  ;  to  intertwine,     [i?.]  Lovelace. 

In-tes'ta-ble  (In-tSs'ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  intestabilis :  cf. 
F.  intestable.  See  In-  not,  and  Testable.]  {Law)  Not 
capable  of  making  a  will ;  not  legally  qualified  or  com- 
petent to  make  a  testament.  Blackstone. 

In-tes'ta-cy  (-ta-sj^),  n.  [From  Intestate.]  The 
state  of  being  intestate,  or  of  dying  without  having  made 
a  valid  will.  Blackstone. 

In-tes'tate  (-tat),  a.     [L.  intestatus  ;  pref.  in-  not  + 

testatus,  p.  p.  of  testari  to  make  a  will :  cf.  F.  inteslat. 

See  Testament.]     1.  Without  having  made  a  valid  will ; 

without  a  will ;  as,  to  die  intestate.  Blackstone. 

Airy  sueceeders  of  intestate  joys.  Shak. 

2.  Not  devised  or  bequeathed ;  not  disposed  of  by 
will ;  as,  an  intestate  estate. 

In-tes'tate,  re.  {La%o)  A  person  who  dies  without 
making  a  valid  will.  Blackstone. 

In-tes'ti-nal  (-tl-nol),  a.  [Cf.  F.  intestinal.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  intestines  of  an  animal ;  as,  the  intes- 
tinal tube  ;  intestinal  digestion  ;  intestinal  ferments. 

Intestinal  canal.  Same  as  Intestine,  re.  —  Intestinal 
worm  (Zo'ol.),  any  species  of  helmnith  living  in  the  in- 
testinal canal  of  any  animal.    The  species  are  numerous. 

In-tes'tlne  (Tn-tes'tin),  a.  [L.  intestinus,  fr.  intus 
on  the  inside,  within,  fr.  in  in  :  cf.  F.  intestine.    See  In.] 

1.  Internal ;  inward  ;  —  opposed  to  external. 

Epilepsies,  fierce  catarrhs, 
Intestine  stone  and  ulcers.  Milton. 

2.  Internal  with  regard  to  a  state  or  country  ;  domes- 
tic ;  not  foreign  ;  —  applied  usually  to  that  which  is 
evil ;  as,  intestine  disorders,  calamities,  etc. 

Hoping  here  to  end 
Intestine  war  in  heaven,  the  arch  foe  subdued.      Milton. 
An  intestine  struggle  .  .  .  between  authority  and  liberty.  Hume. 

3.  Depending  upon  the  internal  constitution  of  a  body 
or  entity ;  subjective. 

Everything  labors  under  an  intestine  necessity.    Cudworth. 

4.  Shut  up  ;  inclosed.     [B.]  Cov)per. 
In-tes'tine,  n.  /  pi.  Intestines  (-tinz).      [L.  intesti- 

num:  cf.  F.  intestin.  See  Intestine,  a.]  1.  {Anal.) 
That  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  between  the  stomach 
and  the  anus.    See  lllust.  of  Digestive  apparatus. 

2.  pi.  The  bowels ;  entrails ;  viscera. 

Large  intesthie  (Human  Anat.  &  Med.),  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  bowel,  terminating  at  the  anus.  It  is  adapted 
for  the  retention  of  fecal  matter,  being  shorter,  broader, 
and  less  convoluted  than  the  small  intestine  ;  it  consists 
of  three  parts,  the  caecum,  colon,  and  rectum.  —  Small 
intestine  (Human  Anat.  &  Med.),  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bowel,  in  which  the  process  of  digestion  is  practically 
completed.  It  is  narrow  and  contorted,  and  consists  of 
three  parts,  the  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum. 

In'text  (Tn'tgkst),  re.  The  text  of  a  book.  [_R.]  Herrick. 

In-tex'tine  (Tn-tgks'tTn  or  -ten),  re.  [/reZine  -\-  extine.] 
{Bot.)  A  thin  membrane  existing  in  the  pollen  grains  of 
some  plants,  and  situated  between  the  extine  and  the 
intine,  as  in  (Enothera. 

In-tex'tured  (-tfird ;  135),  a.    Inwrought ;  woven  in. 

In-thlrst'  (in-thersf),  v.  t.    To  make  thirsty.     [Obs.] 

In-Uirall'  (in-thral'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inthralled 
(-thrald') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inthealling.]  [Cf.  En- 
THRAXL.]  [Written  also  inthral,  enthral,  and  enthrall.] 
To  reduce  to  bondage  or  servitude ;  to  make  a  thrall, 
slave,  vassal,  or  captive  of  ;  to  enslave. 

She  soothes,  but  never  can  inthrall  my  mind.      Prior. 

In-thrall'ment  (-ment),  re.  [Written  also  inthral- 
ment,  enthrallment.]  Act  of  inthralling,  or  state  of  be- 
ing inthralled ;  servitude ;  bondage  ;  vassalage. 

In-throne'  (Tn-thron'),  V.  t.     Same  as  Enthrone. 

In-throng'  (Tn-throng';  115),  V.  i.  To  throng  or  col- 
lect together.     [R.]  Fairfax. 

In-thron'1-Za'tiOn  (Tn-thron't-za'shiSn),  n.  [LL.  in- 
thrnnizatio.]     Enthronement.  Bp.  Warbiirlon. 

In-thron'lze  (Tn-thron'iz),  V.  i.  [LL.  intlironisare, 
Gx.  ivepovi^ew.     See  Enthrone.]     To  enthrone. 

In-tlce'  (In-tis'),  V.  t.     See  Entice. 

In'ti-ma-cy  (tn'tT-ma-si^),  re.  /  pi.  Intimacies  (-sTz). 
[Prom  Intimate.]  The  state  of  being  intimate ;  close 
familiarity  or  association  ;  nearness  in  friendship. 

Syn.  —  Acquaintance  ;  familiarity ;  fellowship ;  friend- 
ship.   See  Acquaintance. 


In'tl-mate  (tn'tt-mat),  a.  [Formerly  intime,  L.  inti- 
mus,  a  superl.  corresponding  to  the  compar.  interior: 
cf.  F.  intime.  The  form  intimate  is  due  to  confusion 
with  intimate,  \.  t.  See  Interior.]  1.  Innermost;  in- 
ward; internal;  deep-seated;  heaity.  "I  knew  from 
ireWma^e  impulse. "  Milton. 

2.  Near ;  close  ;  direct ;  thorough ;  complete. 

He  was  honored  with  an  intimate  and  immediate  admission. 

South. 

3.  Close  in  friendship  or  acquaintance ;  familiar ;  con 
fldential ;  as,  an  intimate  friend. 

Syn.  —  Familiar ;  near ;  friendly  ;  confidential. 

In'ti-mate,  re.  An  intimate  friend  or  associate  ;  a 
confidant.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

In'tl-mate  (-mat),  t;.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Intimated 
(-ma'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intimating.]  [L.  intimatus, 
p.  p.  of  intimare  to  put,  bring,  drive,  or  press  into,  to 
announce,  make  known,  from  intimus  the  inmost.  See 
Intimate,  a.]  1,  To  announce;  to  declare  ;  to  publish; 
to  communicate  ;  to  make  known.  [Obs.] 
He,  incontinent,  did  proclaim  and  intimate  open  war.  E.  Hall. 
So  both  conspiring  'gan  to  intimate 
Each  other's  grief.  Spenser. 

2.  To  suggest  obscurely  or  indirectly;  to  refer  to  re- 
motely ;  to  give  slight  notice  of ;  to  hint ;  as,  he  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  resigning  his  office. 

The  names  of  simple  ideas  and  substances,  with  the  abstract 
ideas  in  tlie  mind,  intimate  some  real  existence,  from  which  was 
derived  their  original  pattern.  Locke. 

In'ti-mate-ly  (-mat-ly),  adv.    In  an  intimate  manner. 

In'ti-ma'tlon  (Tn'tT-ma'shiin),  re.  [L.  intimatio :  cf. 
F.  intimation.]  1.  The  act  of  intimating;  also,  the 
thing  intimated. 

2.  Announcement ;  declaration.  Macaulay. 
They  made  an  edict  with  an  intimation  thatwhosoever  killed  a 

stork,  should  be  banished.  Holland. 

3.  A  hint ;  an  obscure  or  indirect  suggestion  or  no- 
tice ;  a  remote  or  ambiguous  reference ;  as,  he  had  given 
onlj'  intimations  of  his  design. 

Without  mentioning  the  king  of  England,  or  giving  the  least 
intimation  that  he  was  sent  by  him.  Bp.  Burnet. 

In'tlme  (In'tim),  a.  [See  Intimate,  a.]  Inward  ;  in- 
ternal ;  intimate.     [Obs.]  Sir  K.  Digby. 

In-tim'l-date  (Tn-tlm'i-dat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
timidated (-da'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Intimidating  (-da'- 
tlng).]  [LL.  intimidatus,p.  p.  of  trertmidare  to  frighten; 
pref.  in-  in  -(-  timidus  fearful,  timid  :  cf.  F.  intimider. 
See  Timid.]  To  make  timid  or  fearful ;  to  inspire  or  af- 
fect with  fear ;  to  deter,  as  by  threats ;  to  dishearten  ; 
to  abash. 

Now  guilt,  once  harbored  in  the  conscious  breast, 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  tlie  great.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  To  dishearten ;  dispirit ;  abash ;  deter ;  fright- 
en ;  terrify  ;  daunt ;  cow. 

In-tim'l-da'tlon  (-da'shSn),  re.  [Cf.  F.  intimidation.] 
The  act  of  making  timid  or  fearful  or  of  deterring  by 
threats ;  the  state  of  being  intimidated  ;  as,  the  voters 
were  kept  from  the  polls  by  intimidation. 

The  king  carried  his  measures  in  Parliament  by  intimidation. 

Paley. 

In-t!m'l-da-tO-ry  (Tn-timt-da-to-rS?),  a.    Tending  or 

serving  to  intimidate. 

In-tinc'tlon  (Tn-tlnk'shiJn),  n.  [L.  iniinctio,  fr.  in- 
Hre(7«)-e  to  dip  in ;  pref.  in- in-j-tojere  to  tinge.]  1.  The 
act  of  tingeing  or  dyeing.  Blount. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  method  or  practice  of  the  administration 
of  the  sacrament  by  dipping  the  bread  or  wafer  in  the 
wine  and  administering  both  together. 

In'tinc-tlv'1-ty  (in'tTnk-tlv'I-ty),  re.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-J-  L.  tinctus,  p.  p.  of  tingere  to  tinge.]  The  want  of  the 
quality  of  coloring  or  tingeing  other  bodies.        Kirivan. 

In'tlne  (Tn'tln  or  -ten),  re.  [L.  intns  within.  Cf. 
Extine.]  {Bot.)  A  transparent,  extensible  membrane 
of  extreme  tenuity,  which  forms  the  innermost  coating 
of  grains  of  pollen. 

In-tire'  (In-tir'),  a.,  In-tlre'ly,  adv.  See  Entire,  a., 
Entirely,  adv. 

In-ti'tle  (Tn-ti't'I),  v.  t.    See  Entitle. 

In-tit'ule  (in-tit'iil),  V,  t.  [iinp.  &  p.  p.  Intituled 
(-uld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intituling.]  [Cf.  P.  intitiiler. 
See  Entitle.]     To  entitle  ;  to  give  a  title  to.         Selden. 

In'tO  {in'tob),  prep.  [I71 -\- to.]  To  the  inside  of; 
within.     It  is  used  in  a  variety  of  applications. 

1.  Expressing  entrance,  or  a  passing  from  the  outside 
of  a  thing  to  its  interior  parts ;  —  following  verbs  ex- 
pressing motion  ;  as,  come  into  the  house  ;  go  ittto  the 
church ;  one  stream  falls  or  runs  into  another ;  water  en- 
ters into  the  fine  vessels  of  plants. 

2.  Expressing  penetration  beyond  the  outside  or  sur- 
face, or  access  to' the  inside,  or  contents  ;  as,  to  look  into 
a  letter  or  book  ;  to  look  into  an  apartment. 

3.  Indicating  insertion ;  as,  to  infuse  more  spirit  or 
animation  into  a  composition. 

4.  Denoting  inclusion ;  as,  put  these  ideas  i7ito  other 
words. 

5.  Indicating  the  passing  of  a  thing  from  one  form, 
condition,  or  state  to  another;  as,  compound  substances 
may  be  resolved  into  others  which  are  more  simple ;  ice 
is  convertible  into  water,  and  water  ijito  vapor;  men  are 
more  easily  drawn  than  forced  into  compliance  ;  we  may 
reduce  many  distinct  substances  into  one  mass ;  men  are 
led  by  evidence  into  belief  of  truth,  and  are  often  enticed 
into  the  commission  of  crimes;  she  burst  into  tears; 
children  are  sometimes  frightened  into  fits  ;  all  persons 
are  liable  to  be  seduced  into  error  and  folly. 

Compare  In. 

In-tol'er-a-bll'1-ty  (Tn-tSl'er-A-bTl'i-ti^),  re.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  intolerable ;  intolerableness.     [R.] 

In-tol'er-a-ble  (Tn-tSl'er-a-b'l),  a.  [F.  intolerable,  h. 
inlolerabilis.  See  In-  not,  and  Tolerable.]  1.  Not  tol- 
erable ;  not  capable  of  being  borne  or  endured  ;  not  prop- 
er or  right  to  be  allowed  ;  iusuflerable  ;  insupportable ; 
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unbearable;    as,  intolerable  pain;    intolerable  heat  or 
cold  ;  an  intolerable  burden. 

His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside.  Shak. 

2.  Enormous. 

This  intolerable  deal  of  sack.  Shak. 

— In-tol'er-a-We-ness,  re.— In-tol'er-a-Wy,  adv. 

In-tol'er-ance  (in-tol'er-ans),  71.  [L.  intolerantia  im- 
patience, unendurableness :  of.  F.  intolerance.'^  1.  Want 
of  capacity  to  endure  ;  as,  intolerance  of  light. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  intolerant ;  refusal  to  allow  to 
others  the  enjoyment  of  their  opinions,  chosen  modes  of 
worship,  and  the  like ;  want  of  patience  and  forbear- 
ance ;  illiberality  ;  bigotry ;  as,  intolerance  shown  toward 
a  religious  sect. 

These  few  restrictions,  I  hope,  are  no  great  stretches  of  intoler. 
ance,  no  very  violent  exertions  of  despotism.  Burke. 

In-tOl'er-an-cy  (-au-sy),  n.     Intolerance.  Bailey. 

In-tol'er-ant  (-ant),  «.  [h.  intolerans,-aniis:  cf.  F. 
intolerant.  See  Is-  not,  and  Tolerant.]  1.  Not  endur- 
ing ;  not  able  to  endure. 

The  powers  of  human  bodies  being  limited  and  intolerant  of 
excesses.  Arbuihnot. 

2.  Not  tolerating  difference  of  opinion  or  sentiment, 
especially  in  religious  matters ;  refusing  to  allow  others 
the  enjoyment  of  their  opinions,  rights,  or  worship  ;  un- 
justly impatient  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  disagree 
with  us ;  not  tolerant ;  unforbearing ;  bigoted. 
Religion,  harsh,  m^o^eraKf,  austere. 
Parent  of  manners  like  herself  severe.        Cowper. 

In-tol'er-ant,  n.    An  intolerant  person ;  a  bigot. 

In-tol'er-ant-ly,  adv.    In  an  intolerant  manner. 

In-tol'er-a'ted  (-a'ted),  a.    Not  tolerated. 

In-tol'er-a'ting  (-ting),  a.     Intolerant.     [J?.] 

In-tOl'er-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  re.  Intolerance ;  want  of 
toleration ;  refusal  to  tolerate  a  difference  of  opinion. 

In-tomb'  (in-toom'),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intombed 
(-toomd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Intombing.]  To  place  in  a 
tomb ;  to  bury  ;  to  entomb.     See  Entomb. 

In-tomb'ment  (-ment),  n.    See  Entombment. 

In'tO-nate  (Tn'to-nat),  V.  i.  [L.  intonatus,  p.  p.  of  m- 
<0»ar6  to  thunder,  resound.]  To  thunder.  lObs.l  Bailey. 

In'tO-nate,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  intonated  (^na'tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Intonatino  (-na'ting).]      [See  Intone.] 

1.  (Mus.)  To  sound  the  tones  of  the  musical  scale  ;  to 
practice  the  sol-fa. 

2.  To  modulate  the  voice  in  a  musical,  sonorous,  and 
measured  manner,  as  in  reading  the  liturgy  ;  to  intone. 

In'tO-nate,  ".  t.  To  utter  in  a  musical  or  sonorous 
manner ;  to  chant ;  as,  to  intonate  the  liturgy. 

In'tO-na'tion  (In'to-na'shiin),  re.  [See  1st  Intonate.] 
A  thundering ;  thunder.     [Obs.^  Bailey. 

In'to-na'tion,  n.  [Cf.  F.  intonation.  See  Intone.] 
(Mus.)  (a)  The  act  of  sounding  the  tones  of  the  musical 
scale.  (6)  Singing  or  playing  in  good  tune  or  otherwise ; 
as,  her  intonation  was  false,  (c)  Reciting  in  a  musical 
prolonged  tone ;  intonating,  or  singing  of  the  opening 
phrase  of  a  plain-chant,  psalm,  or  canticle  by  a  single 
voice,  as  of  a  priest.    See  Intone,  v.  i. 

In-tone' (in-ton'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Intoned  (-tond') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intoning.]  [LL.  iiitonare,  mtonatum; 
pref.  in-  in  -)-  L.  tonus  tone.  See  Tone,  and  cf.  Entdne, 
Intonate.]  To  utter  with  a  musical  or  prolonged  note  or 
tone  ;  to  chant ;  as,  to  intone  the  church  service. 

In-tone',  v.  i.  To  utter  a  prolonged  tone  or  a  deep, 
protracted  sound ;  to  speak  or  recite  in  a  measured,  sono- 
rous manner ;  to  intonate.  Pope. 

In-tor'sion  (in-t8r'shiin),  n.  [L.  intortio  a  curling, 
crisping :  cf.  P.  intorsion.  See  Intoet,  and  cf.  Intor- 
TiON.]     1.  A  winding,  bending,  or  twisting. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  bending  or  twining  of  any  part  of  a 
plant  toward  one  side  or  the  other,  or  in  any  direction 
from  the  vertical. 

In-tort'  (Tn-tSrf), «.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.lSTOB.TmT>;p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Intorting.]  [L.  intortus,  p.  p.  otiniorquere  to 
twist ;  pref.  ire-  in  -|-  iorguere  to  twist.]  Tt  twist  in  and 
out ;  to  twine ;  to  wreathe  ;  to  wind ;  to  wring.      Pope. 

In-tor'tlon  (in-tSr'shiiii),  re.     See  Intoksion. 

In-tOX'1-cant  (in-tSks'i-kant),  re.  That  which  intox- 
icates ;  an  intoxicating  agent ;  as,  alcohol,  opium,  and 
laughing  gas  are  intoxicants. 

ta-tOX'i-cate  (-kat),  a.  [LL.  intozicatus,  p.  p.  of  in- 
toxicare  to  drug  or  poison ;  pref.  in-  in  +  L.  toxicum  a 
poison  in  which  arrows  were  dipped,  Gr.  rof  ikoi/,  f  r.  ro^t- 
Kos  pertaining  to  a  bow.     See  Toxic]     1.  Intoxicated. 

2.  Overexcited,  as  with  joy  or  grief. 

Alas,  good  mother,  be  not  intoxicate  for  me  ; 

I  am  well  enough.  Chapman. 

In-tox'1-oate  (in-toks'i-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  In- 
toxicated (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Intoxicating  (-ka'- 
tlng).]     1.  To  poison ;  to  drug.  South. 

2.  To  make  drimk ;  to  inebriate  ;  to  excite  or  to  stu- 
pefy by  strong  drink  or  by  a  narcotic  substance. 

With  new  wine  intoxicated  both.  Milton. 

3.  To  excite  to  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  or 
madness ;  to  elate  unduly  or  excessaively. 

Intoxicated  with  the  sound  of  those  very  bells.    O.  Eliot. 

They  are  not  intoxicated  by  military  success.    Jowett  ( 77i!(c.). 

In-tOK'i-oa'ted-nesS  (-ka'ted-nes),  n.  The  state  "of 
being  intoxicated ;  intoxication ;  drmikenness.     [JJ.] 

In-tOX'i-ca'ting  (-ting),  a.  Producing  intoxication ; 
fitted  to  intoxicate  ;  as,  intoxicating  liquors. 

In-tOX'1-oa'tion  (-ka'shun),  re.  1.  {Med.)  A  poison- 
ing, as  by  a  spirituous  or  a  narcotic  substance. 

2.  The  state  of  being  intoxicated  or  drimk  ;  inebria- 
tion ;  ebriety ;  drunkenness ;  the  act  of  intoxicating  or 
making  drunk. 

2.  A  high  excitement  of  mind ;  an  elation  which  rises 
to  enthusiasm,  frenzy,  or  madness. 

That  secret  intoxication  of  pleasure.  Spectator. 
,  Syn.  —  Drunkenness ;  inebriation ;  inebriety ;  ebriety ; 
infatuation ;  delirium.    See  Drunkenness. 


11  In'tra-  (Tn'tr4-).  [L.  intra,  prep.,  within,  on  the 
inside ;  akin  to  inter.  See  Inter-.]  A  prefix  signifying 
ire,  within,  interior ;  as,  ireZraocular,  within  the  eyeball ; 
iniramarginal. 

In'tra-ax'il-la-ry  (in'tra-Sks'il-la-rJ),  a.  {Bot.)  Sit- 
uated below  the  point  where  a  leaf  joins  the  stem. 

In'tra-cel'lu-lar  (-sel'ii-ler),  a.  {Biol.)  Within  a  cell ; 
as,  the  intracellular  movements  seen  in  the  pigment 
cells,  the  salivary  cells,  and  in  the  protoplasm  of  some 
vegetable  cells. 

In'tra-col'io  (-kol'ik),  a.  {Anat.)  Within  the  colon; 
as,  the  intracolic  valve. 

In'tra-cra'ni-al  (-kra'nt-al),  a.  Withm  the  cranium 
or  skull.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

In-tract'a-ftil'l-ty  (Tn-trakt'a-bil'i-ty),  re.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  intractable  ;  intractableness.  Bp.  Hard. 

In-tract'a-ble  (in-trakt'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  intructabilis  : 
cf.  F.  intraitable,  formerly  also  'ntractable.  See  In-  not, 
and  Tractable.]  Not  tractable  ;  not  easily  governed, 
managed,  or  directed  ;  indisposed  to  be  taught,  disci- 
plined, or  tamed  ;  violent ;  stubborn ;  obstinate  ;  refrac- 
tory ;  as,  an  intractable  temper ;  an  intractable  child. 

Syn.  —  Stubborn  ;  perverse  ;  obstinate ;  refractory ; 
cross ;  unmanageable  ;  unruly ;  headstrong ;  violent ;  un- 
governable ;  indocile ;  unteachable. 

—  In-tract'a-We-ness,  n.  —  In-tract'a-bly,  adv. 

In-traot'ile  (-11),  a.  Not  tractile ;  incapable  of  being 
drawn  out  or  extended.  Bacon. 

In-tra'dOS  (In-tra'dSs),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  intra  within  -j- 
F.  dos  the  back,  L.  dorsum.  Cf.  Extrados.]  {Arch.) 
The  interior  curve  of  an  arch  ;  esp.,  the  inner  or  lower 
curved  face  of  the  whole  body  of  voussoirs  taken  to- 
gether.   See  Extrados. 

In'tra-fo'll-a'ceous  (m'tra-fo'li-a'slms),  a.  {Bot.) 
Growing  immediately  above,  or  in  front  of,  a  leaf ;  as, 
intrafoliaceous  stipules. 

In'tra-fu'sion  (-fS'zhun),  re.  [Pref .  tre^ra- -)- L. /wre- 
dere,fusum,  to  pour.]  The  act  of  pouring  into  a  vessel ; 
specif.  {Med.),  the  operation  of  introducing  a  substance 
into  a  blood  vessel ;  as,  inirafusion  of  blood. 

In'tra-IOb'U-lar  (in'tra-lob'ii-ler),  a.  {Anat.)  Within 
lobules;  as,  the  intralobular  branches  of  the  hepatic 
veins. 

In'tra-mar'gin-al  (-mar'jln-al),  a.  Situated  within 
the  margin.  _  Loudon. 

In'tra-mer-CU'rl-al  (-mer-ku'rT-al),  a.  {Astron.)  Be- 
tween the  planet  Mercury  and  the  sun ;  —  as,  the  hypo- 
thetical Vulcan  is  intramercurial. 

In'tra-mo-lec'u-lar  (-mo-lSk'u-ler),  a.  (Chem.  & 
Physics)  Between  molecules;  situated,  or  acting,  be- 
tween the  molecules  of  bodies. 

In'tra-mun'dane  (-mun'dan),  a.  Being  within  the 
material  world  ;  —  opposed  to  extramundane. 

In'tra-mu'ral  (-mu'ral),  a.  1.  Being  within  the  walls, 
as  of  a  city. 

2.  {Anat.  &  Med.)  Being  within  the  substance  of  the 
walls  of  an  organ ;  as,  intramural  pregnancy. 

In'tran-quil'll-ty  (in'trSn-kwIl'li-tj?),  re.  TJnqulet- 
ness ;  restlessness.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

In'trans-calent  (in'trSns-ka'lent),  a.  Impervious  to 
heat;  adiathermic. 

In'trans-gress'1-ble  (-grSs'i-b'l),  a.  [L.  intransgres- 
sibilis  that  can  not  be  crossed.  See  In-  not,  and  Trans- 
gress.] Incapable  of  being  transgressed ;  not  to  be 
passed  over  or  crossed.  Holland. 

In-tran'sient  (Tn-tr5n'shent),  a.  Not  transient;  re- 
maining; permanent.  Killingbeck. 

In-trans'1-gent  (ifn-trSns'I-jent),  a.  [F.  intransigeant 
(cf.  Sp.  intransigente) ;  pref.  in-  not  -\-  L.  transigere  to 
come  to  an  agreement;  trans  across  -f-  agere  to  lead, 
act.]  Refusing  compromise ;  uncompromising ;  irrecon- 
cilable. Land.  Sat.  Bev. 

11  In-trans'1-gen-tes  (-jSn-tez  ;  Sp.  en-tran'se-hSn'tas), 
n.  pi.  [Sp.]  {Spanish  Politics)  The  extreme  radicals ; 
the  party  of  the  irrecoocilables. 

In-tran'sl-tlve  (Tn-tr5n'si-tiv),  a.  [L.  iniransitivus  : 
cf.  F.  intransitif.  See  In-  not,  and  Transitive.]  1.  Not 
passing  farther ;  kept ;  detained.     [iJ.] 

And  then  it  is  for  the  image's  sake  and  so  far  is  intransitive  ; 
hut  whatever  is  paid  more  to  the  image  is  transitive  and  passes 
further.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  (Gram.)  Not  transitive ;  not  passing  over  to  an  ob- 
ject ;  expressing  an  action  or  state  that  is  limited  to  the 
agent  or  subject,  or,  in  other  words,  an  action  which  does 
not  require  an  object  to  complete  the  sense ;  as,  an  in- 
transitive verb,  e.  g.,  the  hivd  flies  ;  the  dog  runs. 

^W^  Intransitive  verbs  have  no  passive  form.  Some 
verbs  which  appear  at  first  sight  to  be  intransitive  are  in 
reality,  or  were  originally,  transitive  verbs  with  a  reflex- 
ive or  other  object  omitted ;  as,  he  keeps  (i.  e.,  himself) 
aloof  from  danger.  Intransitive  verbs  may  take  a  noun  of 
kindred  signification  for  a  cognate  object ;  as,  he  died  the 
death  of  a  hero ;  he  dreamed  a  dream.  Some  intransitive 
verbs,  by  the  addition  of  a  preposition,  become  transi- 
tive, and  so  admit  of  a  passive  voice  ;  as,  the  man  laughed 
at  him ;  he  was  laughed  at  by  the  man. 

In-tran'si-tive-ly,  adv.  {Gram.)  Without  an  object 
following ;  in  the  manner  of  an  intransitive  verb. 

II  In'  tran'si-tu  (Tn'  trSn'st-tii).  [L.]  {Law)  In 
transit ;  during  passage  ;  as,  goods  in  transitu. 

In'trans-mis'si-ble  (in'trans-mis'sT-b'l),  a.  Not  ca- 
pable of  being  transmitted. 

In'trana-mu'ta-bil'J-ty    (-mu'ta-bTl'i-tj?),    re.      The 

quality  of  being  intransmutable. 

In'trans-mufa-ble  (-mut'a-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  transmuted  or  changed  into  another  substance. 

In'trant  (in'trant),  a.  [L.  intrans,  p.  pr.  of  intrare 
to  enter.     See  Enter.]     Entering ;  penetrating. 

In'trant,  re.  One  who  enters ;  especially,  a  person  en- 
tering upon  some  office  or  station.  Hume. 

In'tra-nu'Cle-ar  (Tn'tra-nu'kle-er),  a.  {Biol.)  Within 
the  nucleus  of  a  cell ;  as,  the  intranuclear  network  of 
fibrils,  seen  in  the  first  stages  of  karyokinesis. 

In-trap'  (In-trSp'),  v.  t.    See  Entbae, 


In'tra-pa-rl'e-tal  (tn'tra-pa-ri'e-tal),  a.  Situated  or 
occurring  within  an  inclosure ;  shut  ofi  from  public 
sight ;  private  ;  secluded ;  retired. 

I  have  no  Turkish  proclivities,  and  I  do  not  think  that,  after 
all,  impaling  is  preferable  as  a  mode  of  capital  punishment  to 
intraparietal  hanging.  liollesion. 

In'tra-pet'1-o-lar  (in'trarpet'I-o-ler),  a.  {Bot.)  Sit- 
uated between  the  petiole  and  the  stem ;  —  said  of  the 
pair  of  stipules  at  the  base  of  a  petiole  when  united  by 
those  margins  next  the  petiole,  thus  seeming  to  form 
a  single  stipule  between  the  petiole  and  the  stem  or 
branch ;  —  often  confounded  with  interpetiolar,  from 
which  it  differs  essentially  in  meaning. 

In'tra-ter'ri-to'ri-al  (-tgr'ri-to'ri-al),  a.  Within  the 
territory  or  a  territory. 

In'tra-tho-rac'lc  (-th6-ras'ik),  a.  Within  the  thorax 
or  chest. 

In'tra-trop'lc-al  (-trop'i-kal),  a.    Within  the  tropics. 

In'tra-U'ter-ine  (-u'ter-Tn  or  -in),  a.  Within  the 
uterus  or  womb ;  as,  intrauterine  hemorrhage. 

In'tra-valv'u-lar  (-vSlv'ii-ler),  a.    Between  valves. 

In'tra-ve'nOUS  (-ve'nus),  a.     Within  the  veins. 

In'tra-ven-trio'U-lar  (-vgn-trTk'ii-ler),  a.  Within  or 
between  ventricles. 

In-treas'ure  (in-trezh'iJr ;  135),  V.  t.  To  lay  up,  as  in 
a  treasury ;  to  hoard.     [Ote.J  Shak, 

In-treat'  (in-tref),  v.  t.    See  Entreat.  Spenser. 

In-treat'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f  treatable.^ 
Not  to  be  entreated ;  inexorable. 

In-treat'ance  (-ans),  re.     Entreaty.     [Obs."]   Holland. 

In-treat'£ul  (-fill),  a.  Full  of  entreaty.  [Obs.']  Spenser. 

In-trenoh'  (Tn-trench'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
trenched  (-trenchf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intrenching.] 

1.  To  cut  in ;  to  furrow ;  to  make  trenches  in  or  upon. 

It  was  this  very  sword  intrenched  it.  Shak. 

His  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched.         Milton, 

2.  To  surround  with  a  trench  or  with  intrenchments, 
as  in  fortification ;  to  fortify  with  a  ditch  and  parapet ; 
as,  the  army  intrenched  their  camp,  or  intrenched  itself. 
"  In  the  suburbs  close  intrenched.'"  Shak. 

In-trench',  v.  i.  To  invade ;  to  encroach ;  to  infringe 
or  trespass;  to  enter  on,  and  take  possession  of,  that 
which  belongs  to  another  ;  —  usually  followed  by  on  or 
upon  ;  as,  the  king  was  charged  with  i7itrenching  on  the 
rights  of  the  nobles,  and  the  nobles  were  accused  of  in- 
trenching on  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown. 

We  are  not  to  intrench  upon  truth  in  any  conversation,  but 
least  of  all  with  children.  Locke. 

In-trench'ant  (-ant),  a.    [Pref.  in-  not  -)-  trenchant.l 
Not  to  be  gashed  or  marked  vrith  furrows.     [Obs.'\ 
As  easy  mayest  thou  the  intrenchatit  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed.    Shak, 

In-trenoh'ment  (-ment),  re.  [From  Intrench.]  1.  The 
act  of  intrenching  or  the  state  of  being  intrenched. 

2.  {Mil.)  Any  defensive  work  consisting  of  at  least  a 
trench  or  ditch  and  a  parapet  made  from  the  earth 
thrown  up  in  making  such  a  ditch. 

On  our  Bide,  we  have  thrown  up  iiitrenchments  on  Winter  and 
Prospect  Hills.  Washington, 

3.  Any  defense  or  protection. 

4.  An  encroachment  or  infringement. 

The  slightest  intrenchment  upon  individual  freedom.    Southey, 

In-trep'ld  (Tn-trep'id),  a,  [L.  intrepidus  :  cf .  F.  ot. 
tripide.  See  In-  not,  and  Trepidation.]  Not  trembling 
or  shaking  with  fear ;  fearless ;  bold  ;  brave  ;  undaunted ; 
courageous ;  as,  an  intrepid  soldier ;  intrepid  spirit. 

Syn.— Fearless;  dauntless;  resolute ;  brave  ;  coura. 
geous ;  daring ;  valiant ;  heroic  ;  doughty. 

In'tre-pld'1-ty  (Tn'tre-pldt-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  intrSpi- 
dite."]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  intrepid ;  fearless 
bravery ;  courage ;  resoluteness ;  valor. 

Sir  Roger  had  acquitted  himself  of  two  or  three  sentences  with 
a  look  of  much  business  and  great  intrepidity.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Courage  ;  heroism  ;  bravery ;  fortitude ;  gal» 
lantry ;  valor.    See  Courage,  Heroism. 

In-trep'ld-Iy  (tn-trSp'Id-lj^),  adv.  In  an  intrepid  man- 
ner ;  courageously ;  resolutely. 

In'tri-oa-ble  (Tn'trT-ka-b'l),  a.  [See  Intricate.]  En- 
tangling.    [Obs.']  Shelton, 

In'tri-ca-oy  (-sj),  re. ,-  pi.  Intricacies  (-sTz).  [From 
Intricate.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  intricate  or 
entangled ;  perplexity ;  involution ;  complication ;  com- 
plexity ;  that  which  is  intricate  or  involved  ;  as,  the  in- 
tricacy of  a  knot ;  the  intricacy  of  accounts ;  the  intri- 
cacy of  a  cause  in  controversy ;  the  intricacy  of  a  plot. 
Freed  from  intricacies,  taught  to  live 
The  easiest  way.  Milton. 

In'tli-cate  (Tn'trT-kat),  a.  [L.  intricatus,  p.  p.  of  in- 
tricare  to  entangle,  perplex.  Cf.  Intrigue,  ISxteicate.] 
Entangled  ;  involved ;  perplexed ;  complicated ;  difficult 
to  understand,  follow,  arrange,  or  adjust ;  as,  intricate 
machinery,  labyrinths,  accounts,  plots,  etc. 

His  style  was  fit  to  convey  the  most  intricate  business  to  the 

understanding  with  the  utmost  clearness.  Addi^-on. 

The  nature  of  man  is  intricate.  Hurke. 

Syn.  —  Intricate,  Complex,  Complicated.  A  thing 
is  complex  when  it  is  made  up  of  parts ;  it  is  complicated 
when  those  parts  are  so  many,  or  so  arranged,  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  grasp  them ;  it  is  intricate  when  it  has  nu- 
merous windings  and  confused  involutions  which  it  is 
hard  to  follow  out.  What  is  complex  must  be  resolved 
into  its  parts;  what  is  complicated  must  be  drawn  out 
and  developed ;  what  is  intricate  must  be  unraveled. 

In'tri-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  To  entangle  ;  to  involve ;  to 
make  perplexing.     [Obs.'\ 

It  makes  men  troublesome,  and  intricates  all  wise  discourses. 
^  Jer.  Taylor. 

In'tri-cate-ly  (-kat-ly),  adk.    In  an  intricate  manner. 
In'tri-cate-ness,  re.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  in- 
tricate ;  intricacy. 
In'tri-ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  re.     Entanglement.     [Obs.l 

II  In'tri'gante'  (SN'tre'gaNf ;  E.  in'tri-gSnt'),  n.  [F.] 
A  female  intriguer. 
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In-trigue'  (In-treg'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  iNTKiacED 
(-tregd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Intriguing.]  [F.  intriguer, 
OF.  intriguer,  entriquer;  cf.  It.  inirigare.  See  Intri- 
cate, Extricate.]  1.  To  form  a  plot  or  scheme ;  to 
contrive  to  accomplish  a  purpose  by  secret  artifice. 

2.  To  carry  ou  a  secret  and  illicit  love  or  amour. 

In-trlgue',  v.  t.  To  fill  with  artifice  and  duplicity ;  to 
complicate  ;  to  embarrass.     [Obs.'] 

How  doth  it  [sin]  perplex  and  intrigue  the  whole  course  of 
your  hves  I  Dr.  J.  Scott. 

In-trlgue',  n.     [Cf.  F.  intrigue.    See  Intrigue,  v.  t.] 

1.  Intricacy;  complication.     [Ois.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  A  complicated  plot  or  scheme  intended  to  effect 
aome  purpose  by  secret  artifice  ;  conspiracy ;  stratagem. 

Busy  meddlers  with  intrigues  of  state.         Pom/ret. 

3.  The  plot  of  a  play  or  romance ;  a  complicated 
scheme  of  designs,  actions,  and  events.  Pope. 

4.  A  secret  and  illicit  love  affair  between  two  persons 
of  different  sexes  ;  an  amour  ;  a  liaison. 

The  hero  of  a  comedy  is  represented  victorious  in  all  his  !«- 
triffues.  Swilt. 

Syn.— Plot;  scheme;  conspiracy;  machination. 

In-trlgU'er  (In-treg'er),  n.     One  who  intrigues. 

In-trigU'er-y  (-y),  n.     Arts  or  practice  of  intrigue. 

In-trlgU'ing-ly  (-ing-ly),  adv.  By  means  of,  or  in  the 
manner  of,  intrigue. 

In-trlnse'  (-trins'),  a.    [See  Intrinsic,  and  Intense.] 
Tightly  drawn  ;  or  (perhaps)  intricate.     [  Very  rare} 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwaiu, 
Which  are  too  intrinse  to  unloose.  Shak. 

In-trln'slc  (In-trln'sTk),  a.  [L.  intrinsecus  inward, 
on  the  inside  ;  intra  within  -|-  secus  otlierwise,  beside  ; 
akin  to  E.  seco7id :  cf.  F.  intrinseque.  See  Inter-,  Sec- 
ond, and  cf.  Extrinsic]  1.  Inward  ;  internal ;  hence, 
true ;  genuine ;  real ;  essential ;  inherent ;  not  merely 
apparent  or  accidental ;  —  opposed  to  extrinsic ;  as,  the 
intrinsic  value  of  gold  or  silver ;  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
an  action  ;  the  intrinsic  worth  or  goodness  of  a  person. 

He  was  better  qualified  than  they  to  estimate  justly  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  reiinement.    /.  Taylor. 

2.  (Anai.)  Included  wholly  within  an  organ  or  limb, 
as  certain  groups  of  muscles ;  —  opposed  to  extrinsic. 

Intrinsic  energy  of  a  body  (Physics),  the  work  it  can 
do  in  virtue  of  its  actual  condition,  without  any  sup- 
ply of  energy  from  without.  —  Intrinsic  equation  of  a 
curve  (GeomJ),  the  equation  which  expresses  the  relation 
which  the  length  of  a  curve,  measured  from  a  given  point 
of  it,  to  a  movable  point,  has  to  the  angle  which  the  tan- 
gent to  the  curve  at  the  movable  pouit  makes  witli  a 
fixed  line.  —  Intrinsic  value.  See  the  Note  under  Value,  n. 

Syn.  —  Inherent ;  innate ;  natural ;  real ;  genuine. 

In-trin'sic,  n.   A  genuine  quality.   [06s.]    Warburion. 

In-trln'sic-al  (-st-kal),  a.  [Formerly  written  intrin- 
secal.]     1.  Intrinsic. 

2.  Intimate;  closely  familiar.     [Obs.']  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

In-trln's!-cal'l-ty  (-si-k51'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  intrinsic ;  essentialness ;  genuineness ;  reality. 

In-trln'Sic-al-ly  (In-trln'sI-kal-lJ),  adv.  Internally  ; 
in  its  nature ;  essentially ;  really  ;  truly. 

A  lie  is  a  thing  absolutely  and  intrinsicaUy  evil.    South. 

In-trln'slc-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  intriu- 
Eical ;  intrinsicality. 

In-trln'sl-cate  (-sl-kat),  a.    Intricate.    [Oii.]    Shak. 

In'tro-  (in'tro-).  [L.  intra,  adv.,  inwardly,  within. 
See  Inter-.]  A  prefix  signifying  within,  into,  in,  inward; 
as,  introduce,  introreception,  tn/rothoracic. 

In'tro-ces'slon  (lu'tro-sesh'un),  n.  [L.  introcedere, 
introcessum,  to  go  in;  intra  within  -)-  cedere  to  go.] 
(Med. )  A  depression,  or  inward  sinking  of  parts. 

In'tro-duce^  (Tu'tro-dus'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
troduced (-dust') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Introducing  (-du'- 
Blng).]  [L.  introducere,  inlroductum;  intra  within -|- 
ducere  to  lead.  See  Intro-,  and  Duke.]  1.  To  lead  or 
bring  in ;  to  conduct  or  usher  in ;  as,  to  introduce  a  per- 
Bon  into  a  drawing-room. 

2.  To  put  (something  into  a  place)  ;  to  insert ;  as,  to 
introduce  the  finger,  or  a  probe. 

3.  To  lead  to  and  make  kno\vn  by  formal  announce- 
ment or  recommendation ;  hence,  to  cause  to  be  ac- 
quainted ;  as,  to  introduce  strangers ;  to  introduce  one 
person  to  another. 

4.  To  bring  into  notice,  practice,  cultivation,  or  use  ; 
as,  to  introduce  a  new  fashion,  method,  or  plant. 

5.  To  produce  ;  to  cause  to  exist ;  to  induce.     [Obs.] 
Whosoever  introduces  habits  in  children,  deserves  the  care 

and  attention  of  their  governors.  Locke. 

6.  To  open  to  notice  ;  to  begin ;  to  present ;  as,  he  in- 
troduced the  subject  with  a  long  preface. 

Syn.  —  To  bring  in ;  usher  in ;  insert ;  begin ;  preface. 
In'tro-duce'ment  (-ment),  re.    Introduction.     [Obs.~\ 
In'tro-du'cer  (-dii'ser),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which, 
introduces. 
In'tro-duct'  (-dilkt'),  v.  t.     To  introduce.     [Obs.'] 
In'tro-dUC'tlon  (-diik'shun),  n.     [L.  iniroductio  :  cf. 
F.  introduction.    See  Introduce.]    1.  The  act  of  intro- 
ducing, or  bringing  to  notice. 

2.  The  act  of  formally  making  persons  known  to  each 
other ;  a  presentation  or  making  known  of  one  person  to 
another  by  name  ;  as,  the  introduction  of  one  stranger  to 
another. 

3.  That  part  of  a  book  or  discourse  which  introduces 
or  leads  the  way  to  the  main  subject,  or  part ;  prelimi- 
nary matter;  preface;  proem;  exordium. 

4.  A  formal  and  elaborate  preliminary  treatise ;  spe- 
cifically, a  treatise  introductory  to  other  treatises,  or 
to  a  course  of  study  ;  a  guide ;  as,  an  introduction  to 
English  literature. 

In'tro-duo'tlve  (-ttv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  introductif.]    Serv- 
ing to  introduce;  introductory.    South.  —la'XtO-iWi'- 
Uve-ly,  adv. 
In'tlO-dUC'tor  (-ter),  re.    [L.]    An  introducer.    [06s.] 
In'tro-duc'to-rl-ly  (-tS-rT-l¥),  adv.    By  way  of  intro- 
duction. 


In'tro-dnc'tO-ry  (Tn'tro-dfik'to-rf ),  a.  [L.  introdue- 
tortus :  cf .  F.  introductoire.']  Serving  to  introduce  some- 
thing else  ;  leading  to  the  main  subject  or  business ;  pre- 
liminary ;  prefatory ;  as,  introductory  proceedings  ;  an 
introductory  discourse. 

In'tro-duc'tress  (-trSs),  re.     A  female  introducer. 

In'tro-tlexed'  (-fleksf),  a.     Flexed  or  bent  inward. 

In'tro-gres'sion  (-gresh'iin),  n.  [L.  introgressus,  p. 
p.  of  introgredi  to  go  in  ;  intra-  within  -{-  gradi  to  step, 
go.]    The  act  of  going  in  ;  entrance.  Blount. 

In-tro'it  (in-tro'it),  n.  [L.  introitus,  fr.  introire  to 
go  into,  to  enter ;  intro  within  -j-  ire  to  go :  cf.  F.  in- 
iroit.]     1.  A  going  in.  Caxton. 

2.  (iJ.  C.  Ch.)  (a)  A  psalm  sung  or  chanted  imme- 
diately before  the  collect,  epistle,  and  gospel,  and  while 
the  priest  is  entering  within  the  rails  of  the  altar.  (6)  A 
part  of  a  psalm  or  other  portion  of  Scripture  read  by  the 
priest  at  Mass  immediately  after  ascending  to  the  altar. 

3.  (Eng.  Ch.)  An  anthem  or  psalm  sung  before  the 
Communion  service. 

4.  Any  composition  of  vocal  music  appropriate  to  the 
opening  of  church  services. 

In'tro-mis'slon  (In'tro-mlsh'un),  re.  [Cf.  F.  intro- 
mission. See  Intromit.]  1.  The  act  of  sending  in  or 
of  putting  in  ;  insertion.  South. 

2.  The  act  of  letting  go  in  ;  admission. 

3.  {Scots  Law)  An  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of 
another,  either  on  legal  grounds  or  without  authority. 

In'tro-mit'  (-mif),  v.  t.  [imp.  Sap.  p.  Intromitted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intromitting.]  [L.  inlromitlere,  intro- 
missum ;  intro-  within -j- miWe)"e  to  send.]  1.  To  send 
in  or  put  in ;  to  insert  or  introduce.  Greenhill. 

2.  To  allow  to  pass  in ;  to  admit. 
Glass  in  the  window  intromits  light,  without  cold.    Holder. 

In'tro-mit',  v.  i.  (Scots  Law)  To  intermeddle  with 
the  effects  or  goods  of  another. 

In'tro-mit'tent  (-tent),  a.     [L.  intromittens,  p.  pr.] 

1.  Throwing,  or  allowing  to  pass,  into  or  within. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Used  in  copulation  ;  — said  of  the  external 
reproductive  organs  of  the  males  of  many  animals,  and 
sometimes  of  those  of  the  females. 

In'tro-mlt'ter  (-ter),  n.     One  who  intromits. 

In'tro-pres'sion  (Tn'trS-presh'un),  re.  Pressure  act- 
ing within,     [it.] 

In'tro-re-cep'tion  (-re-sgp'shun),  re.  The  act  of  ad- 
mitting into  or  within.  Hammond. 

In-trorse'  (In-trSrs'),  a.  [L.  introrsus  inward,  contr. 
irovi  introversus.  See  Introvert.]  (Bat.)  Turning  or 
facing  inward,  or  toward  the  axis  of  the  part  to  which 
it  belongs.  Gray. 

In'tro-spect'  (Tn'tro-spSkf),  v.  t.  [L.  introspectus, 
p.  p.  of  introspicere  to  look  into  ;  intro  within  -{-  specere 
to  look.  See  Spy.]  To  look  into  or  within ;  to  view  the 
inside  of.  Bailey. 

In'tro-spec'tion  (-spEk'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  P.  introspec- 
tion.] A  view  of  the  inside  or  interior  ;  a  looking  inward ; 
specifically,  the  act  or  process  of  self-examination,  or  in- 
spection of  one's  own  thoughts  and  feelings  ;  the  cogni- 
tion which  the  mind  has  of  its  own  acts  and  states ;  self- 
consciousness  ;  reflection. 

I  was  forced  to  make  an  introspection  into  my  own  mind. 

Di-yden. 

In'tro-spec'tion-ist,  re.  (Metaph.)  One  given  to  the 
introspective  method  of  examining  the  phenomena  of 
the  soul. 

In'tro-spec'tive    (-tiv),    a.      [Cf.    F.    introspectif.] 

1.  Inspecting  within  ;  seeing  inwardly ;  capable  of,  or 
exercising,  inspection ;  self-conscious. 

2.  Involving  the  act  or  results  of  conscious  knowl- 
edge of  physical  phenomena  ;  —  contrasted  with  associa- 
tional.  J.  S.  3Iill. 

In'tro-sume'  (-sum'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  intro-  -\-  L.  sumere 
to  take.]     To  draw  in  ;  to  swallow.     [06s.]         Evelyn. 

In'tro-SUS-cep'tion  (-siis-sgp'shun),  re.  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  receiving  within. 

The  person  is  corrupted  by  the  introsusception  of  a  nature 
which  becomes  evil  thereby.  Coleridge. 

2.  (Med.)  Same  as  Intussusception. 

In'tro-ven'ient  (-veu'yent),  a.  [L.  introveniens,  p. 
pr.  of  introvenire  to  come  in  ;  intro  within  -f-  venire  to 
come.]  Coming  in  together ;  entering ;  commingling. 
[R.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'tro-ver'sion  (-ver'shiin),  re.  [See  Introvert.] 
The  act  of  introverting,  or  the  state  of  being  introverted ; 
the  act  of  turning  the  mind  inward.  Berkeley. 

In'tro-vert'  (-vert'),  v.  t.  [iv^p.  &p.  p.  Introverted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Introverting.]  [Pref.  intro-  +  L.  ver- 
tere,  versum,  to  turn.]  X.  To  turn  or  bend  inward. 
" Lntroverted  toes."  Cou'per. 

2.  To  look  within  ;  to  introspect.  Leiv  Wallace. 

In-trude'  (tn-trud'),  v.  i.  [L.  intrudere,  intrusum; 
pref.  in-  in  +  trudere  to  thrust,  akin  to  E.  threat.  See 
Threat.]  To  thrust  one's  self  in;  to  come  or  go  in 
without  invitation,  permission,  or  welcome  ;  to  encroach  ; 
to  trespass ;  as,  to  intrude  on  families  at  unseasonable 
hours ;  to  intrude  on  the  lands  of  another. 
Thy  wit  wants  edge 
And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  graced.       Shak. 

Some  thoughts  rise  and  intrude  upon  us.  while  we  shun  them  ; 
others  fly  from  us,  when  we  would  hold  them.  /.  Watts. 

In-trude',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intruded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Intruding.]  1.  To  thrust  or  force  (something) 
in  or  upon  ;  especially,  to  force  (one's  self)  in  without 
leave  or  welcome ;  as,  to  intrude  one's  presence  into  a 
conference ;  to  intrude  one's  opinions  upon  another. 

2.  To  enter  by  force  ;  to  invade.     [06s.] 

Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud  ?    Shak. 

3.  (Geol.)  To  cause  to  enter  or  force  a  way,  as  into  the 
ierevices  of  rocks. 

Syn.  — To  obtrude;  encroach;   infringe;    intrench; 
trespass.    See  Obtrude. 
In-trud'ed  (trud'Sd),  p.  a.  (Geo!.)  Same  as  Intrusive. 


In-trud'er  (in-trud'er),  re.  One  who  intrudes;  one 
who  thrusts  himself  in,  or  enters  without  right,  or  with- 
out leave  or  welcome ;  a  trespasser. 

They  were  all  strangers  and  intruders.  Locke. 

In-trud'ress  (-res),  re.     A  female  intruder. 

In-trunk'  (in-trunk'),  V.  t.  To  inclose  as  in  a  trunk  ; 
to  incase.     [J?.]  Ford. 

In-tru'Slon  (in-tru'zhiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  intrusion.  See 
Intrude.]  1.  The  act  of  intruding,  or  of  forcing  in; 
especially,  the  forcing  (one's  self)  into  a  place  without 
right  or  welcome  ;  encroachment. 

Why  this  intrusion  f 
Were  not  my  orders  that  I  should  be  private  ?     Addison. 

2.  (Geol.)  The  penetrating  of  one  rock,  while  in  a 
plastic  or  melted  titate,  into  the  cavities  of  another. 

3.  (Laio)  The  entry  of  a  stranger,  after  a  particular 
estate  of  freehold  is  determined,  before  the  person  who 
holds  in  remainder  or  reversion  has  taken  possession. 

4.  (Scotch  Ch.)  The  settlement  of  a  minister  over  a 
congregation  without  their  consent. 

In-tru'Sion-al  (-al),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  intrusion. 

In-tru'sion-ist,  re.  One  who  intrudes  ;  especially,  one 
who  favors  the  appointment  of  a  clergyman  to  a  parish, 
by  a  patron,  against  the  wishes  of  the  parishioners. 

In-tru'sive  (Tn-tru'siv),  a.  Apt  to  intrude ;  charac- 
terized by  intrusion  ;  entering  without  right  or  welcome. 

Intrusive  rocks  (Geol.),  rocks  which  have  been  forced, 
while  in  a  plastic  or  melted  state,  into  the  cavities  or  be- 
tween the  cracks  or  layers  of  other  rocks.  The  term  is 
sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to phitonic  rocks.  It  is  then 
contrasted  with  effusive  or  volcanic  rocks. 

—  In-tru'sive-ly,  adv.  —  In-tru'sive-ness,  re. 

In-trust'  (In-triist'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intrusted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intrusting.]  To  deliver  (something)  to 
another  in  trust ;  to  deliver  to  (another)  something  in 
trust;  to  commit  or  surrender  (something)  to  another 
with  a  certain  confidence  regarding  his  care,  use,  or  dis- 
posal of  it ;  as,  to  intrust  a  servant  with  one's  money  or 
goods,  or  to  intrust  money  or  goods  to  a  servant. 

Syn.— To  commit;  consign;  confide.    See  Commit. 

In'tU-ba'tion  (In'tfi-ba'shun),  re.  [Pref.  in-  in  -!- 
tube.]  (Med.)  The  introduction  of  a  tube  into  an  organ 
to  keep  it  open,  as  into  the  larynx  in  croup. 

In'tu-i'tion  (Tn'tii-ish'iin),  re.  [L.  intuitus,  p.  p.  of 
intueri  to  look  on ;  in-  in,  on  -f-  tueri :  cf .  F.  intuition. 
See  Tuition.]     1.  A  looking  after  ;  a  regard  to.     [06s.] 

What,  no  reflection  on  a  reward  !  He  might  have  had  an  in. 
tuition  at  it,  as  tire  encouragement,  though  not  the  cause,  of  his 
pains.  Fuller. 

2.  Direct  apprehension  or  cognition ;  immediate  knowl- 
edge, as  in  perception  or  consciousness ;  —  distinguished 
from ' '  mediate ' '  knowledge,  as  in  reasoning ;  as,  the  mind 
knows  by  intuition  that  black  is  not  white,  that  a  circle 
is  not  a  square,  that  three  are  more  than  two,  etc. ;  quiclf 
or  ready  insight  or  apprehension. 

Sagacity  and  a  nameless  something  more,  —  let  us  call  it  intui- 
tion. Hawthorne. 

3.  Any  object  or  truth  discerned  by  direct  cognition ; 
especially,  a  first  or  primary  truth. 

In'tU-i'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
intuition ;  characterized  by  intuition ;  perceived  by  intu- 
ition; intuitive. 

In'tU-i'tion-al-lSm  (-iz'm),  re.  (Metaph.)  The  doc- 
trine that  the  perception  or  recognition  of  primary  truth 
is  intuitive,  or  direct  and  immediate  ;  —  opposed  to  sen- 
sationalism, and  experienlialism. 

In'tu-i'tion-al-ist,  n.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of 
intuitionalism. 

In'tu-i'tion-ism  (-tz'm),  re.    Same  as  Intuitionalism. 

In'tu-i'tion-ist,  n.     Same  as  Intuitionalist.       Bain. 

In-tu'i-tive  (Tn-tu'T-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inluiiif.]  1.  See- 
ing clearly  ;  as,  an  intuitive  view  ;  intuitive  vision. 

2.  Knowing,  or  perceiving,  by  intuition;  capable  of 
knowing  without  deduction  or  reasoning. 

Whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being, 
Discursive,  or  intuitive.  Milton. 

3.  Received,  reached,  obtained,  or  perceived,  by  intui- 
tion ;  as,  intuitive  judgment  or  knowledge ;  —opposed  to 
deductive.  Locke. 

fil-tu'i-tlve-ly,  adv.    In  an  intuitive  manner. 

In-tU'i-tiv-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  The  doctrine  that  the  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  are  intuitive.  J.  Grote. 

In'tU-mesce'  (In'tii-meB'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Intu- 
MESCED  (-mesf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Intumescing  (-mSs'- 
sing).]  [L.  intumescere ;  pref.  in-  in  -j-  tumescere  to 
swell  up,  incho.  fr.  tumere  to  swell.  See  Tumid.]  To 
enlarge  or  expand  with  heat ;  to  swell ;  specifically,  to 
swell  up  or  bubble  up  under  the  action  of  heat,  as  before 
the  blowpipe. 

In  a  higher  heat,  it  ititumesces,  and  melts  into  a  yellowish 
black  mass.  Kinran. 

In'tU-meS'cence  (-mes'sens),  re.  [Cf.  F.  intnines- 
cence.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  swelling  or  enlarging  ; 
also,  the  state  of  being  swollen  ;  expansion ;  tumidity  ;  es- 
pecially, the  swelling  up  of  bodies  under  the  action  of  heat. 
The  intunu'sccncc  of  nations.  Johnson. 

2.  Anything  swollen  or  enlarged,  as  a  tumor. 

In'tu-mes'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  intumescens,  p.  pr.] 
Swelling  up;  expanding. 

In-til'mu-la'ted  (Tn-tu'miS-la'tSd),  a.  [L.  intumnla- 
tus.     See.  In-  no_t,  and  Tumulate.]     Unburied.     [06s.] 

In-tune'  (Tn-tiui'),  v.  t.     To  intone.     Cf.  Entune. 

In-tur'bid-ate  (Tn-tflr'btd-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  In- 
tukbidated  (-ii'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inturdidatinq.] 
[Pref.  in-  in  -\-  turbid.]  To  render  turbid  ;  to  darken; 
to  confuse.     [P.] 

The  confusion  of  ideas  and  conceptions  under  the  same  term 
painfully  inturhidatcs  his  theology.  Coleridge. 

In'tur-ges'cenco  (Tn'tftr-jSs'sens),  re.  [L.  inlvrges- 
cens,  p.  pr.  of  inturgescere  to  swell  up.  Seo  1st  In-,  and 
Turgesoent.]  a  swelling  ;  the  act  of  swelling,  or  state 
of  being  swelled.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 
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lU'tnse  (Tn'tus),  n.  [L.  intundere  to  bruise;  pref. 
in-  in  -|-  tundere,  tusum,  to  beat,  bruise.]  A  bruise  ;  a 
contusion.     \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

In'tus-sus-cep'ted  (in'ttis-siis-s5p'tSd),  a.  [See  In- 
tussusception.] Received  into  some  otlier  tbing  or  part, 
as  a  sword  into  a  slieath  ;  invaginated. 

In'tUS-SUS-Cep'tlon  (-shun),  n.  [L.  in/US  vvitliin  -f 
susception.  Cf.  Intkosusception.]  X.  The  reception  of 
one  part  within  another. 

2.  {Med.)  The  abnormal  reception  or  slipping  of  a  part 
of  a  tube,  by  inversion  and  descent,  within  a  contiguous 
part  of  it ;  specifically,  the  reception  or  slipping  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  into  the  lower ;  intro- 
susception ;  invagination.  Dunglison. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  interposition  of  new  particles  of  forma- 
tive material  among  those  already  existing,  as  in  a  cell 
wall,  or  in  a  starch  grain. 

4.  {Physiol.)  The  act  of  taking  foreign  matter,  as  food, 
into  a  living  body ;  the  process  of  nutrition,  by  which 
dead  matter  is  absorbed  by  the  living  organism,  and  ulti- 
mately converted  into  the  organized  substance  of  its  va- 
rious tissues  and  organs. 

Dead  bodies  increase  by  apposition  ;  Uving  bodies  by  i/iftissus- 
ception.  McKendrick. 

In-twlne' (Tn-twin'),  t).  <.  [Cf.  Entwine.]  To  twine 
or  twist  into,  or  together  ;  to  wreathe  ;  as,  a  wreath  of 
flowers  inticined.     [Written  also  entwine.~\ 

In-twlne',  v.  i.     To  be  or  to  become  intwined. 

In-twlne'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  intwining,  or 
the  state  of  being  intwined. 

In-twlst'  (in-twTsf),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Entwist.]  To  twist 
into  or  together  ;  to  interweave.    [Written  also  entwist.'j 

In'U-en'dO  (tn'il-en'do),  n.     See  Innuendo. 

In'U-lln  (Tn'ii-lin),  7t.  [From  NL.  Inula  Helenium, 
the  elecampane  :  cf.  F.  inuline.}  (Ckem.)  A  substance 
of  very  wide  occurrence.  It  is  found  dissolved  in  the  sap 
of  the  roots  and  rhizomes  of  many  composite  and  other 
plants,  as  Inula,  Helianihus,  Campanula,  etc.,  and  is 
extracted  by  solution  as  a  tasteless,  white,  semicrystal- 
line  substance,  resembling  starch,  with  which  it  is  isom- 
eric. It  is  intermediate  in  nature  between  starch  and 
sugar.     Called  also  dahlin,  helenin,  ulantin,  jtc. 

In'U-lold  (-loid),  n.  [Inul'm  -\-  -oid.']  {Chem.)  A  sub- 
stance resembling  inulin,  found  in  the  unripe  bulbs  of 
the  dahlia.' 

In-um'brate  (in-ilm'brat),  V.  t.  [L.  inumbratus,  p.  p. 
of  inumbrare  to  shade.]     To  shade  ;  to  darken.     [OJ*.] 

In-unc'ted  (In-iink'tSd),  a.  [See  Inunction.]  Anoint- 
ed.    \^Obs.'\  Cockeram. 

In-unc'tlon  (-shun),  n.  [L.  inunctio,  fr.  inungere, 
inunctum,  to  anoint.  See  1st  In-,  and  Unction.]  The 
act  of  anointing,  or  the  state  of  being  anointed  ;  unc- 
tion ;  specifically  {Med. ),  the  rubbing  of  ointments  into 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  by  which  medicinal  agents  con- 
tained in  them,  such  as  mercury,  iodide  of  potash,  etc., 
are  absorbed. 

In-unc'tU-OS'I-ty  (-tiS-5s'i-ty  ;  135),  n.  The  want  of 
nnctuosity;  freedom  from  greasiness  or  oiliness  ;  as,  the 
inunetuosity  of  porcelain  clay.  Kirwan. 

In-un'dant  (in-un'dant),  a.  [L.  inundans,  p.  pr.  of 
inundare.^     Overflowing,     [if.]  Shenstone. 

In-un'date  (-dst),  v.  l.  \imp.  &p.p.  Inundated  (-da- 
ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inundatino.]  [L.  inundalus,  p.  p. 
of  inundare  to  inundate  ;  pref.  in-  in  -\-  undare  to  rise  in 
waves,  to  overflow,  fr.  unda  a  wave.    See  Undulate.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  flood ;  to  overflow ;  to  deluge ;  to 
flood  ;  as,  the  river  inundated  the  town. 

2.  To  fill  with  an  overflowing  abundance  or  superflu- 
ity ;  as,  the  country  was  inujidaled  with  bills  of  credit. 

Syn.  — To  overflow;  deluge;  flood;  overwhelm;  sub- 
merge ;  drown. 

In'un-da'tlon  (tn'tin-da'shiin),  n.  [L.  inundatio:  cf. 
P.  ino)idati07i.1  1.  The  act  of  inundating,  or  the  state 
of  being  inundated ;  an  overflow  ;  a  flood ;  a  rising  and 
spreading  of  water  over  low  grounds. 

With  inundation  wide  the  deluge  reigns, 

Drowns  the  deep  valleys,  and  o'erspreads  the  plains.    Wilkie. 

2.  An  overspreading  of  any  kind  ;  an  overflowing  or 
•superfluous  abundance  ;  a  flood  ;  a  great  influx:  as,  an 
inundation  of  tourists. 

To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears.  Shak. 

In-un'der-Stand'ing  (In-un'der-stSnd'Ing),  a.  Void 
of  understanding.     [_Obs.^  Bp.  Pearson. 

In'ur-bane'  (in'flr-ban'),  a.  [L.  inurbanus.  See  In- 
not,  and  Urbane.]  Uncivil ;  vmpolished ;  rude.  31.  Ar- 
nold. —  In'm-banely,  adv.  —  In'ur-bane'ness,  n. 

In'ur-ban'i-ty  (-ban'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  inurbanite.'] 
Want  of  urbanity  or  courtesy;  unpolished  manners  or 
deportment ;  inurbaneness ;  rudeness.  Bp.  Hall. 

In-ure'  (in-tir'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ikubed  (-urd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inuring.]  [From  pref.  in-  in  -\-  ure 
use,  work.  See  Ure  use,  practice.  Opera,  and  cf.  Ma- 
nure.] To  apply  in  use  ;  to  train ;  to  discipline ;  to  use 
.  or  accustom  till  use  gives  little  or  no  pain  or  inconven- 
ience ;  to  harden ;  to  habituate ;  to  practice  habitually. 
"  To  inure  our  prompt  obedience."  Milton. 

He  . .  .  did  inure  them  to  speak  little.    Sir  T.  North. 
Inured  and  exercised  in  learning.    Rohynson  {Morels  Utopia). 
The  poor,  inured  to  drudgery  and  distress.     Cowper. 
In-ure',  v.  i.    To  pass  into  use ;  to  take  or  have  effect ; 
to  be  applied ;  to  serve  to  the  use  or  benefit  of ;  as,  a 
gift  of  lands  inures  to  the  heirs.     [Written  also  enure.} 
In-ure'ment  (-ment),  n.     Use  ;  practice ;  discipline  ; 
habit ;  custom. 

In-urn'    (Tn-flm'),  v.   t.      [imp.    &  p.    p.    Inukned 
(-flrnd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inurning.]     To  put  in  an  urn, 
as  the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  hence,  to  bury  ;  to  intomb. 
The  sepulcher 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inumed.  Sfiak. 

In-n'sl-tate  (-u'zl-ttt),  a.    [L.  inusitatus  unusual.    See 

SJse.]    Unusual.    [iJ.]  Bramhall. 

In-U'si-ta'tion  (in-u'zT-ta'shun),  n.     Want  of_  use  ; 


disuse,    [i?.] 


Paley. 


In-nst'  (Tn-5st'),  a.  [L.  inurere,  inustum,  to  burn  in ; 
pref.  m-  in  -j-  urere  to  burn.]     Burnt  in.     [06s.] 

In-US'tion  (Tu-us'chiin),  n.  The  act  of  burning  or 
branding.     [Oi«.]  T.  Adams. 

In-U'tile  (in-ii'tTl),  a.  [L.  inutilis :  cf .  F.  inutile.  See 
In- not.  Utile.]    Useless;  uuprofit.ible.    [Obs.'\    Bacon. 

In'U-til'i-ty  (In'ii-til'i-ty),  «.  [L.  inutiHtas :  cf.  F. 
inutilite.~\  Uselessness;  the  quality  of  being  unprofita- 
ble ;  unprofitableness ;  as,  the  inutility  of  vain  specula- 
tions and  visionary  projects. 

In-Ut'ter-a-ble  (in-ut'ter-a-b'l),  a.  Unutterable  ;  in- 
expressible. Milton. 

II  In'  vac'U-O  (Tu'  vSk'ii-o).  [L.]  {Physics)  In  a 
vacuum  ;  in  empty  space  ;  as,  experiments  in  vacuo. 

In-vade'  (In-vad'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Invaded  ;  p. 
pr.&vb.n.  Invading.]  [L.  invadere,  invasum;  pref. 
in-  m  +  vadere  to  go,  akin  to  E.  wade :  cf.  OF.  invader, 
F.  envahir.  See  Wade.]  1.  To  go  into  or  upon ;  to 
pass  within  the  confines  of  ;  to  enter ;  —  used  of  forcible 
or  rude  ingress.     [_Obs.'] 

Which  becomes  a  body,  and  doth  then  invade 

The  state  of  life,  out  of  the  grisly  shade.  Spenser. 

2.  To  enter  with  hostile  intentions ;  to  enter  with  a 
view  to  conquest  or  plunder  ;  to  make  an  irruption  into  ; 
to  attack ;  as,  the  Romans  invaded  Great  Britain. 

Such  an  enemy 
Is  risen  to  invade  us.  Milton. 

3.  To  attack ;  to  infringe  ;  to  encroach  on ;  to  violate ; 
as,  the  king  invaded  the  rights  of  the  people. 

4.  To  grow  or  spread  over ;  to  att'ect  injuriously  and 
progressively ;  as,  gangrene  invades  healthy  tissue. 

Syn.  —  To  attack ;  assail ;  encroach  upon.  See  Attack. 

In-vade',  v.  i.    To  make  an  invasion.  Brougham. 

In-vad'er  (-vad'er),  n.  One  who  invades;  an  assail- 
ant ;  an  encroacher ;  an  intruder. 

In-vag'i-nate  (tn-vaj'I-nat),  v.  t.  To  insert  a^  in  a 
sheath ;  to  produce  intussusception  in. 

In-vag'i-nate   (-nit),  )  a.    {Biol.)  {a)  Sheathed. 

In-vag'i-na'ted  (-na'ted),  j  (i)  Having  one  portion 
of  a  hollow  organ  drawn  back  within  another  portion. 

In-vag'i-na'tion  (-ua'slmn),  n.  [L.  pref.  in-  -|-  vagina 
sheath.]  1.  {Biol.)  The  condition  of  an  invaginated  or- 
gan or  part. 

2.  {Biol. )  One  of  the  methods  by  which  the  various  ger- 
minal layers  of  the  ovum  are  differentiated.       ^..r'^'vrr. 

51^°"  In  embolic  invagination,  one  half  of  /'^'"""^  * 
the  blastosphere  is  pushed  in  towards  the   /  \ 

other  half,  producmg  an  embryonic  form  f  j 

knowna.&a.gasti-ula.—lnepibolicinvagina-  V.,.^__^  J 
tion,  a  phenomenon  in  the  development  of  VJlhJjX 
some  invertebrate  ova,  the  epiblast  appears 
to  grow  over  or  around  the  hypoblast. 

In'va-les'cence  (in'va-les'sens),  n.  [L. 
invalescens,  p.  pr.  of  invalescere  to  become 
strong.  See  1st  In-,  and  Convalesce.] 
Strength;  health.     [Obs.'\ 

In-val'e-tu'di-na-ry  (-vSl'e-tu'di-na-ry), 

a.    Wanting  health ;  valetudinary.     [iJ.] 

In-val'id  (in-v5I'Td),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not 
-|-  valid :  cf .  F.  invalide,  L.  invalidus  in- 
firm,   weak.      Cf.    Invalid   infirm.] 

1.  Of  no  force,  weight,  or  cogency ;  Invagination  (em- 
not  valid ;  weak.  •'o'l'^).     ''™='>  'i- 

2.  {Law)  Having  no  force,  effect,  or  ^^{Sed.  ^^■'^^^='^^^0; 
efficacy  ;  void ;  null ;  as,  an  i7ivalid  of  Amphioxus ;  d 
contract  or  agreement.  The  Segmentation 

In'va-lid  (in'va-lid;  277),  TO.  [F.  „?,?'•" 'j-f, '"Rf" 
invalide,  n.  &  a.,  L.  invalidus,  a.  See  tosp?iere  ;  C  Gas- 
INVALID  nuU.]  A  person  who  is  weak  trula,  Invagination 
and  infirm;  one  who  is  disabled  for  completed;  the 
active  service;  especially,  one  in  ?,"t'S^ '|y?£,°Jt"he 
chronic  ill  health.    __  innerlayerthe  Hv- 

In'va-lid  (in'va-lid),  a.  [SeelNVA-  poblast ;  o  Blastb- 
LID,  m.]  Not  well;  feeble;  infirm;  pore ;  71  Archente- 
sickly  ;  as.  he  ha.6.  an  invalid  daugh-  T,°°-  [^."'S.^ii.t^."' 
ter. 

In'va-lid,  v.  t.    1.  To  make  or  ren- 
der invalid  or  infirm.     ^'■Invalided,  bent,  and  almost 
blind."  Dickens. 

2.  To  classify  or  enroll  as  an  invalid. 

Peace  coming,  he  was  invalided  on  half  pay.    Carhile. 

In-val'i-date  (Tn-v51'i-dat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  In- 
validated (-da'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Invalidating.] 
[From  Invalid  null.]  To  render  invalid ;  to  weaken  or 
lessen  the  force  of ;  to  destroy  the  authority  of  ;  to  ren- 
der of  no  force  or  effect ;  to  overthrow ;  as,  to  invali- 
date  an  agreement  or  argument. 

In-val'i-da'tion  (-da'slmn),  n.  The  act  of  invalida- 
ting, or  the  state  of  being  invalidated. 

So  many  invalidations  of  their  right.  Burke. 

II  In'va-lide' (SN'va'led'),  n.     [F.]    See  Invalid,  m. 

In'va-lid-ism  (in'va-lTd-Tz'm),  n.  The  condition  of 
an  invalid  ;  sickness ;  infirmity. 

In'va-lid'i-ty  (in'va-lid'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  invahdite, 
LL.  invaliditas  want  of  health.]  1.  Want  of  validity  or 
cogency ;  want  of  legal  force  or  efficacy ;  invalidness ;  as, 
the  invalidity  of  an  agreement  or  of  a  will. 

2.  Want  of  health ;  infirmity.    [Ofo.]   Sir  W.  Temple. 

In-val'id-neSS  (in-val'id-nes),  n.  Invalidity ;  as,  the 
invalidness  of  reasoning. 

In-val'or-OUS  (-er-i3s),  a.    Not  valorous ;  cowardly. 

In-val'U-a-ble  (-ii-a-b'l),  a.  Valuable  beyond  estima- 
tion ;  inestimable  ;  priceless ;  precious. 

In-val'U-a-bly,  adv.    inestimably.  Bp.  Hall. 

In-val'ued  (-ud),  a.    Inestimable,     [i?.]        Drayton. 

In-va'ri-a-bil'i-ty  (in-va'rT-a-bil'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  in- 
variabilite.']  The  quality  of  being  invariable  ;  invariable- 
ness  ;  constancy ;  uniformity. 

In-va'ri-a-ble  (tn-va'ri-a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f 
variable :  cf.  F.  invariable.~\  Not  given  to  variation  or 
change ;  unalterable ;  unchangeable  ;  always  uniform. 

Physical  laws  which  are  invariable.  I.  Taylor. 

—  In-va'ri-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-va'rl-a-bly,  adv. 


those  of  B. 
EChek.] 


Hat- 


Invected. 


In-va'rl-a-ble  (in-va'ri-a-b'l),  n.  {Math.)  An  invari- 
able quantity ;  a  constant. 

In-va'ri-ance  (-uns),  n.  {Math.)  The  property  of  re- 
maining  invariable  under  prescribed  or  implied  condi- 
tions. J.  J.  Sylvester. 

In-va'ri-ant  (-ant),  n.  {Math.)  An  invariable  quan- 
tity; specifically,  a  function  of  the  coefficients  of  one 
or  more  forms,  which  remains  unaltered,  when  these 
undergo  suitable  linear  transformations.   J.  J.  Sylvester. 

In-va'sion  (In-va'zhtin),  n.  [L.  invasio  :  cf.  F.  inva- 
sion.  See  Invade.]  1.  The  act  of  invading ;  the  act  of 
encroaching  upon  the  rights  or  possessions  of  another ; 
encroachment ;  trespass. 

2.  A  warlike  or  hostile  entrance  into  the  possessions 
or  domains  of  another;  the  incursion  of  an  army  for 
conquest  or  plunder. 

3.  The  incoming  or  first  attack  of  anything  hurtful  ci 
pernicious  ;  as,  the  invasion  of  a  disease. 

Syn.  —  Invasion,  Incursion,  Irruption,  Inroad.  Inva- 
sion is  the  generic  term,  denoting  a  forcible  entrance  into 
a  foreign  country.  Incursion  signifies  a  hasty  and  sud- 
den invasion.  Irruption  denotes  a  particularly  violent 
invasion.  Inroad  is  entry  by  some  unusual  way  involving 
trespass  and  injury. 

In-va'sive  (-sTv),  a.  [LL.  invasivus:  cf.  V.  invasif. 
See  Invade.]  Tending  to  invade ;  characterized  by  in- 
vasion;  aggressive.     '^  Invasive  wa,T."  Hoole. 

In-vect' (-vekf),  r.  ?.   To  inveigh.  [Obs.]  Beau,  d- Fl. 

In-vec'ted  (Tn-vSk'tgd),  a.  [L.  invectus  carried  in. 
See  Inveigh.]  (/fe;-.)  Having  a  bor- 
der or  outline  composed  of  semicir- 
cles or  arcs  of  circles  with  the  con- 
vexity outward;  —  the  opjjosite  of 
engrailed. 

In-vec'tlon  (-shun),  n.  [L.  invectio.  See  Inveigh.] 
An  inveighing  against ;  invective.     [O65.]  Fulke. 

In-vec'tive  (-ti  v),  a.  [L.  invectivus :  cf.  F.  invectif. 
See  Inveigh.]  Characterized  by  invection ;  critical;  de- 
nunciatory ;  satirical ;  abusive  ;  railing. 

In-vec'tive,  n.  [F.  invective.']  An  expression  which 
inveighs  or  rails  against  a  person  ;  a  severe  or  violent 
censure  or  reproach ;  something  uttered  or  written,  in- 
tended to  cast  opprobrium,  censure,  or  reproach  on  an- 
other ;  a  harsh  or  reproachful  accusation ;  —  followed  by 
against,  having  reference  to  the  person  or  thing  affected ; 
as,  an  invective  against  tyranny. 

The  world  will  be  able  to  judge  of  his  [Junius']  motives  for 
writing  such  famous  invectives.  Sir  W.  Draper. 

Syn.  —  Abuse;  censure ;  reproach ;  satire;  sarcasm; 
railing ;  diatribe.    See  Abuse. 

In-vec'tive-ly,  adv.    In  an  invective  manner.     Shak. 

In-veigh'  (lu-va'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inveighed 
(-vad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inveighing.]  [L.  invehere,  in- 
vectunfi,  to  carry  or  bring  into  or  against,  to  attack  with 
words,  to  inveigh  ;  pref.  in-  in  -)-  vehere  to  carry.  See 
Vehicle,  and  cf.  Invective.]  To  declaim  or  rail  (against 
some  person  or  tiling) ;  to  utter  censorious  and  bitter 
language;  to  attack  with  harsh  criticism  or  reproach, 
either  spoken  or  written  ;  to  use  invectives ;  —  with 
against;  as,  to  inveigh  against  character,  conduct,  man- 
ners, customs,  morals,  a  law,  an  abuse. 

All  men  inveiglied  against  him ;  all  men,  except  court  vassals, 

opposed  him.  Milton. 

The  artificial  life  against  which  we  inveighed.    Haivthoi-ne, 

In-veigh'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  inveighs. 

In-vei'gle  (in-ve'g'l),  w.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inveigled 
(-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inveigling  (-gling).]  [Prob.  fr. 
F.  aveugler  to  blind,  to  delude,  OF.  aveugler,  avugler, 
avegler,  fr.  F.  aveugle  blind,  OF.  aveugle,  avugle,  prop- 
erly, without  eyes,  fr.  L.  ab  -f-  oculus  eye.  The  pref.  in- 
seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  a-  taken  as  the  pref. 
F.  a,  L.  ad.  See  Ocular.]  To  lead  astray  as  if  blind; 
to  persuade  to  something  evil  by  deceptive  arts  or  flat- 
tery ;  to  entice ;  to  insnare  ;  to  seduce  ;  to  wheedle. 
Yet  have  they  many  baits  and  guileful  spelis 
To  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  sense.  Milton. 

In-vel'gle-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  inveigling, 
or  the  state  of  being  inveigled ;  that  which  inveigles ;  en- 
ticement ;  seduction.  South* 

In-vei'gler^(-gler),  n.    One  who  inveigles. 

In-veii'  (-val'),  V.  t.  To  cover,  as  with  a  vail.  W.  Browne, 

In-vend'i-bil'i-ty  (Tn-vend'i-bTl'I-tj*),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  invendible  ;  invendibleness  ;  unsalableness. 

In-vend'i-ble  (Tn-vend'i-b'l),  a.  [L.  invendibilis. 
See  In-  not,  and  Vendible.]  Not  vendible  or  salable. 
Jefferson.  —  In-vend'i-ble-ness,  n. 

In-ven'om  (In-ven'um),  V.  t.    See  Envenom. 

In-vent'  (Tn-venf),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Invented  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inventing.]  [L.  inventus,  p.  p.  of  inve- 
nire  to  come  upon,  to  find,  invent ;  pref.  in-  in  +  venire 
to  come,  akin  to  E.  come:  cf.  F.  inventer.    See  Come.] 

1.  To  come  or  light  upon ;  to  meet ;  to  find.    [Obs.} 

And  vowed  never  to  return  again, 

Till  him  alive  or  dead  she  did  invent.  Spenser, 

2.  To  discover,  as  by  study  or  inquiry  ;  to  find  out ;  to 
devise ;  to  contrive  or  produce  for  the  first  time ;  —  ap- 
phed  commonly  to  the  discovery  of  some  serviceable 
mode,  instrument,  or  machine. 

Thus  first  Necessity  invented  stools.  Cowper, 

3.  To  frame  by  the  imagination ;  to  fabricate  mentally ; 
to  forge  ;  —  in  a  good  or  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  to  invent  the 
machinery  of  a  poem ;  to  invent  a  falsehood. 

Whate'er  his  cruel  malice  could  invent.  Milton* 

He  had  invented  some  circumstances,  and  put  the  worst  possi- 
ble construction  on  others.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
_  Syn.  —  To  discover  ;  contrive  ;  devise  ;  frame  ;  d©» 
sign ;  fabricate ;  concoct ;  elaborate.    See  BlscovES. 

In-vent'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  invents. 

In-vent'ful  (-ful),  a.    Full  of  invention.     J.  Giffard. 

In-vent'1-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  invented. 

In-vent'i-ble-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  invectible. 

In-ven'tion  (Tn-ven'shiin),  n.  [L.  inventio  :  cf.  Fi 
invention.    See  Invent.]    1.  The  act  of  finding  out  or 
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Inventing;  contrivance  or  construction  of  that  which  has 

not  before  existed  ;  as,  tlie  invention  of  logarithms ;  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing. 

As  the  search  of  it  [truth]  is  the  duty,  so  the  invention  will  be 
the  happiness  of  man.  Tatham. 

'Z.  That  which  is  invented  ;  an  original  contrivance  or 
construction;  a  device  ;  as,  this  fable  was  the  invention 
of  Esop  ;  that  falsehood  was  her  own  invention. 

We  entered  by  the  drawbridge,  wliich  has  an  iyiveiition  to  let 
one  fall  if  not  premonished.  Evelyn. 

3.  Thought;  idea.  Shak. 

4.  A  fabrication  to  deceive ;  a  fiction  ;  a  forgery ;  a 
falsehood. 

Fil'iing  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention.  Shak. 

5.  The  faculty  of  inventing  ;  imaginative  faculty;  skill 
or  ingenuity  in  contrivhig  anything  new ;  as,  a  man  of 
invention. 

They  lay  no  less  than  a  want  of  invention  to  his  charge :  a 
capital  crime,  .  .  .  for  a  poet  is  a  maker.  Drj/den. 

6.  {Fine  Arts,  Rhet.,  etc.)  The  exercise  of  the  imag- 
ination in  selecting  and  treating  a  theme,  or  more  com- 
monly in  contriving  the  arrangement  of  a  piece,  or  the 
method  of  presenting  its  parts. 

Invention  of  the  cross  (EccL),  a  festival  celebrated  May 
Sc",  in  honor  of  the  finding  of  our  Savior's  cross  by  St. 
Helena. 

In-ven'tlOUS  (tn-v5n'shus),  a.    Inventive.     [OJi.] 

In-vent'ive  (In-vgnt'Iv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  inventi/.]  Able 
and  apt  to  invent ;  quick  at  contrivance ;  ready  at  ex- 
pedients ;  as,  an  inventive  head  or  genius.  Dryden.  — 
In-vent'ive-ly,  adv.  —  In-vent'lve-ness,  n. 

In-vent'or  (-er),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  inventeur.']  One  who 
invents  or  finds  out  something  new ;  a  contriver ;  es- 
pecially, one  who  invents  mechanical  devices. 

In'ven-to'rl-al  (In'vgu-to'rl-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  inventory.  —  In'ven-to'rl-al-ly,  adv.    Shak. 

In'ven-tO-ry  (Tn'ven-to-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Inventories  (-rTz). 
[L.  inventarium :  cf.  LL.  inrentorium,  F.  iiiventaire,  OF. 
also  inventoire.  See  Invent.]  An  account,  catalogue,  or 
fichedule,  made  by  an  executor  or  administrator,  of  all 
the  goods  and  chattels,  and  sometimes  of  the  real  estate, 
of  a  deceased  person  ;  a  list  of  the  property  of  which  a 
person  or  estate  is  found  to  be  possessed  ;  lience,  an  item- 
ized list  of  goods  or  valuables,  with  their  estimated 
worth  ;  specifically,  the  annual  account  of  stock  taken  in 
any  business. 

There  take  an  inventon/  of  all  I  have.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  List ;  register ;  schedule  ;  catalogue.    See  List. 

In'ven-tO-ry,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Inventoried  (-rid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inventoryino.]  [Cf.  F.  i7iventorier.'] 
To  make  an  inventory  of  ;  to  make  a  list,  catalogue,  or 
schedule  of  ;  to  insert  or  register  in  an  account  of  goods ; 
as,  a  merchant  inventories  his  stock. 

1  will  give  out  divers  seliedules  of  my  beautv  ;  it  shall  be 
im'entoried.  and  every  particle  and  utensil  labeled.  Sliuk. 

In-vent'ress  (in-vSnt'res),  n.  [Cf.  L.  inventrix,  F. 
inventrice.']    A  woman  who  invents.  Dryden. 

In've-rac'i-ty  (In've-rSs'i-ty),  n.     Want  of  veracity. 

In-ver'i-si-mll'i-tUde  (In-ver'T-sT-mll'i-tud),  n.  Want 
of  verisimilitude  or  likelihood  ;  improbability. 

In-verse'  (Tn-vers'),  a.  [L.  inversus,  p.  p.  of  inver- 
iere:  cf.  F.  inverse.  See  Invert.]  1.  Opposite  in  order, 
relation,  or  effect ;  reversed  ;  inverted  ;  reciprocal ;  — 
opposed  to  direct. 

2.  {Bot.)  Inverted;  having  a  position  or  mode  of  at- 
tachment the  reverse  of  that  which  is  usual. 

3.  {Math.)  Opposite  in  nature  and  effect; — said  with 
reference  to  any  two  operations,  which,  when  both  are 
performed  in  succession  upon  any  quantity,  reproduce 
that  quantity  ;  as,  multiplication  is  the  inverse  operation 
to  division.  The  symbol  of  an  inverse  operation  is  the 
symbol  of  the  direct  operation  with  -•  as  an  index.  Thus 
jra-i  X  means  the  arc  whose  sine  is  x. 

Inverse  figures  (Geom.),  two  figures,  such  that  each 
point  of  either  figure  is  inverse  to  a  corresponding  point 
in  the  other  figure. —Inverse  points  (Geom.),  two  points 
lyuig  on  a  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  a  fixed  circle 
or  sphere,  and  so  related  that  the  product  of  their  dis- 
tances from  the  center  of  the  circle  or  sphere  is  equal  to 
the  square  of  the  radius.  —  Inverse,  or  Reciprocal,  ratio 
(Math.),  the  ratio  of  the  reciprocals  of  two  quantities.  — 
Inverse,  or  Reciprocal,  proportion,  an  equality  between  a 
direct  ratio  and  a  reciprocal  ratio  ;  thus,  4  :  2  : ;  J  :  J,  or 
4  :  2 : :  3  :  6,  inversely. 

In'verse,  n.    That  which  is  inverse. 

Thus  tlie  course  of  human  study  is  the  inverse  of  the  course 
of  things  in  nature.  Tat/iain. 

In-verse'ly  (Tn-vers'ly),  adv.  In  an  inverse  order  or 
manner  ;  by  inversion ;  —  opposed  to  directly. 

Inversely  proportional.  See  Directly  2^roportional,  under 
Directly,  and  Inversion,  4. 

In-ver'sion  (Tn-ver'shQn),  n.  [L.  inversio  :  cf.  F.  in- 
version. See  Invert.]  1.  The  act  of  inverting,  or  turn- 
ing over  or  backward,  or  the  state  of  being  inverted. 

2.  A  change  by  inverted  order ;  a  reversed  position 
•or  arrangement  of  things  ;  transposition. 

It  is  just  the  iiircrsimi  of  an  act  of  Parliament ;  your  lordship 
first  signed  it,  and  then  it  was  passed  among  the  Lords  and 
■Commons.  J)ri/i/eii. 

3.  (il/tf.)  A  movement  in  tactics  by  which  the  order 
of  companies  in  line  is  inverted,  the  right  being  on  the 
left,  the  left  on  the  right,  and  so  on. 

4.  (Math.)  A  change  in  the  order  of  the  terms  of  a 
proportion,  so  tliat  the  second  takes  the  place  of  the  first, 
and  the  fourth  of  the  third. 

5.  {Geom.)  A  peculiar  method  of  transformation,  in 
vvhich  a  figure  is  replaced  by  its  inverse  figure.  Propo- 
sitions that  are  true  for  the  original  figure  thus  furnish 
new  propositions  that  are  true  in  the  inverse  figure.  See 
Inverse  figtires,  under  Inverse. 

6.  {Gram.)  A  change  of  the  usual  order  of  words  or 
phrases ;  as,  "  of  all  vices,  impurity  is  one  of  the  most 


detestable,"  instead  of,  "  impurity  is  one  of  the  most 
detestable  of  all  vices." 

7.  {Rhet.)  A  method  of  reasoning  in  which  the  ora- 
tor shows  that  the  arguments  advanced  by  his  adversary 
in  opposition  to  him  are  really  favorable  to  his  cause. 

8.  {Mus.)  (a)  Said  of  intervals,  when  the  lower  tone 
is  placed  an  octave  higher,  so  tliat  fifths  become  fourths, 
thirds  sixths,  etc.  {b)  Said  of  a  chord,  when  one  of  its 
notes,  other  than  its  root,  is  made  the  bass,  (c)  Said  of 
a  subject,  or  phrase,  when  the  intervals  of  which  it  con- 
sists are  repeated  in  the  contrary  direction,  rising  ii.'stead 
of  falling,  or  vice  versa,  {d)  Said  of  double  counter- 
point, when  an  upper  and  a  lower  part  change  places. 

9.  {Geol.)  The  folding  back  of  strata  upon  themselves, 
as  by  upheaval,  in  sucli  a  manner  that  the  order  of  suc- 
cession appears  to  be  reversed. 

10.  {Chem.)  The  act  or  process  by  which  cane  sugar 
(sucrose),  under  the  action  of  lieat  and  acids  or  ferments 
(as  diastase),  is  broken  or  split  up  into  grape  sugar 
(dextrose),  and  fruit  sugar  (levulose) ;  also,  less  properly, 
the  process  by  which  starch  is  converted  into  grape 
sugar  (dextrose). 

(1^°°  The  terms  invert  and  inversion,  in  this  sense,  owe 
their  meaning  to  the  fact  that  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  light,  which  is  rotated  to  the  right  by  cane  sugar,  is 
turned  toward  the  left  by  levulose. 

In-vert'  (tn-verf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Inverted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inverting.]  [L.  invertere,  inversum  ;  pref. 
in-  in  -\-  vcrtere  to  turn.  See  Verse.]  1.  To  turn  over ; 
to  put  upside  down  ;  to  upset ;  to  place  in  a  contrary 
order  or  direction  ;  to  reverse  ;  as,  to  invert  a  cup,  the 
order  of  words,  rules  of  justice,  etc. 

That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears, 
As  if  these  organs  had  deceptions  functions.        S/iak. 
Such  reasoning  falls  like  an  inverted  cone, 
Wanting  its  proper  base  to  stand  upon.  Coivper. 

2.  (3Ius.)  To  change  the  position  of; — said  of  tones 
which  form  a  chord,  or  parts  which  compose  harmony. 

3.  To  divert ;  to  convert  to  a  wrong  use.  lObs.']  Knolles. 

4.  (Chem.)  To  convert ;  to  reverse  ;  to  decompose  by, 
or  subject  to,  inversion.     See  Inversion,  n.,  iO. 

In-vert',  v.  i.  (Chem.)  To  undergo  inversion,  as  sugar. 
In'vert  (in'vert),  a.     (Chem.)  Subjected  to  the  proc- 
ess of  inversion  ;  inverted  ;  converted  ;  as,  invert  sugar. 

Invert  sugar  (Chem.),  a  variety  of  sugar,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  dextrose  and  levulose,  found  naturally  in 
fruits,  and  produced  artificially  by  the  inversion  of  cane 
sugar  (sucrose) ;  also,  less  properly,  the  grape  sugar  or 
dextrose  obtained  from  starcli.  See  Inversion,  Dextrose, 
Levulose,  and  Sugar. 

In'vert,  n.     (Masonry)  An  inverted  arch. 

In-ver'te-bral  (Tu-ver'te-bral),  a.  (Zool.)  Same  as 
Invertebrate. 

II  In-ver'te-bra'ta  (in-ver'te-bra'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  in-  not  -\-  vertebralus  vertebrate.]  (Zool.)  A  com- 
prehensive division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  all 
except  the  Vertebrata. 

In-ver'te-brate  (Tn-ver'te-brat),  a.  {Zool.)  Destitute 
of  a  backbone ;  having  no  vertebrae ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Invertebrata.  —  n.     One  of  the  Invertebrata. 

Age  of  invertebrates.    See  Age,  and  Silurian. 

In-ver'te-bra'ted  (-bra'ted),  a.  Having  no  backbone  ; 
invertebrate. 

In-vert'ed  (Tn-vert'6d),  a.  1.  Changed  to  a  contrary 
or  counterchanged  order ;  reversed  ;  characterized  by  in- 
version. 

2.  (Geol.)  Situated  apparently  in  reverse  order,  as 
strata  when  folded  back  upon  themselves  by  upheaval. 

Inverted  arch  (Arch,),  an  arch  placed  with  crown  down- 
ward ;  —  much 

used  in  founda-      f^~ns  nS 

tions. 

In-vert'ed- 

ly,  adv.    In  an 

inverted  order. 

Ser/iam, 

In-vert'i-ble 

(-i-b'l),    a. 
[From  Invert.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  inverted  or  turned. 

2.  (Chem.)  Capable  of  being  changed  or  converted  ;  as, 
invertiUe  sugar. 

In-verfi-ble,  a.  [Pref.  in-  not  -f-  L.  rertere  to  turn 
-f  -ible-l    Incapable  of  being  turned  or  changed. 

An  indurate  and  inrertible  conscience.      Cranmer. 

In-Vert'in  (Tn-ver'tln),  7i.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  An  un- 
organized ferment  which  causes  cane  sugar  to  take  up  a 
molecule  of  water  and  be  converted  into  invert  sugar. 

In-vest'  (in-vesf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Invested  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Investing.]  [L.  iyivestire,  investitum  ;  pref. 
in-  in  -(-  vestire  to  clotlie,  fr.  vestis  clothing :  cf.  F.  in- 
vestir.  See  Vest.]  1.  To  put  garments  on  ;  to  clothe  ; 
to  dress  ;  to  array  ;  —  opposed  to  divest.  Usually  followed 
by  tvith,  sometimes  by  in  ;  as,  to  invest  one  with  a  robe. 

2.  To  put  on.     [06s.] 

Can  not  find  one  this  girdle  to  invest.         Spenser. 

3.  To  clothe,  as  with  office  or  authority  ;  to  place  in 
possession  of  rank,  dignity,  or  estate  ;  to  endow  ;  to 
adorn  ;  to  grace ;  to  bedeck  ;  as,  to  invest  with  honor  or 
glory ;  to  invest  with  an  estate. 

I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power.  Shak. 

4.  To  surround,  accompany,  or  attend. 

Awe  such  as  must  always  invest  the  spectacle  of  the  guilt. 

Hawthorne. 

5.  To  confer  ;  to  give.     [7?.] 

It  iiivesteth  a  right  of  government.  liacon. 

6.  (Mil.)  To  inclose ;  to  surround  or  hem  in  with 
troops,  so  as  to  intercept  succors  of  men  and  provisions 
and  prevent  escape  ;  to  lay  siege  to  ;  as,  to  invest  a  town. 

7.  To  lay  out  (money  or  capital)  in  business  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  an  income  or  profit ;  as,  to  i7ivest  money 
in  bank  stock. 
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In-vest'  (Tn-vSsf),  V.  i.  To  make  an  investment ;  a 
to  invest  in  stocks ;  —  usually  followed  by  in. 

In-vest'ient  (in-vSst'yent),  a.  [L.  investiens,  p.  pr. 
of  investire.']     Covering ;  clothing.     fiJ.]        Woodward, 

lu-ves'ti-ga-ble  (In-ves'ti-ga-b'l),  a.  [L.  investigabi- 
lis.  See  Investigate.]  Capable  or  susceptible  of  being 
investigated ;  admitting  research.  Hooker, 

In-ves'ti-ga-ble,  a.  [L.  invesligabilis.  See  In-  not, 
and  Vestigate.]     Unsearchable ;  inscrutable.     [Ote.] 

So  unsearchable  the  judgment  and  so  invcstioable  the  ways 
thereof.  £ale, 

In-ves'ti-gate  (Tn-vgs'tT-gat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Investigated  (-ga'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Investigating.] 
[L.  investigatus,  p.  p.  of  investigare  to  uivestigate  ;  pref. 
in-  in  +  vestig<ire  to  track,  trace.  See  Vestige.]  Tb 
follow  up  step  by  step  by  patient  inquiry  or  observation; 
to  trace  or  track  mentally ;  to  search  into ;  to  inquire 
and  examine  into  with  care  and  accuracy ;  to  find  out  by 
careful  inquisition ;  as,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  nat- 
ural phenomena. 

In-ves'ti-gate,  v.  i.  To  pursue  a  course  of  Investiga- 
tion and  study ;  to  make  investigation. 

In-ves'tl-ga'tion  (-ga'shiin),  n.  [L.  investigatio :  cf, 
F.  investigation.^  The  act  of  investigating ;  the  process 
of  inquiring  into  or  following  up ;  research  ;  study  ;  in- 
quiry, esp.  patient  or  thorough  inquiry  or  examination; 
as,  the  investigations  of  the  philosopher  and  the  mathe- 
matician ;  the  investigations  of  the  judge,  the  moralist. 

In-ves'tl-ga-tive  (in-ves'tT-ga-tlv),  a.  Given  to  in- 
vestigation ;  inquisitive  ;  curious ;  searching. 

In-ves'ti-ga'tor  (-ga'ter),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  investiga- 
tetir.'\    One  who  searches  diligently  into  a  subject. 

In-vest'1-ture  (Tn-vgst'I-tfir;  135),  n.  [LL.  investi- 
tura  :  cf.  F.  investiture.']  1.  The  act  or  ceremony  of 
investing,  or  the  state  of  being  invested,  as  with  an  office ; 
a  giving  possession  ;  also,  the  right  of  so  investing. 

He  had  refused  to  yield  up  to  the  pope  the  investiture  of  bish- 
ops. Sir  W.  Jlaleigh. 

2.  (Feudal  Law)  Livery  of  seizin. 

The  grant  of  land  or  a  feud  was  perfected  by  the  ceremony  of 
corporal  investiture,  or  open  delivery  of  possession.    Blackstone, 

3.  That  with  which  anyone  is  Invested  or  clothed  ;  in- 
vestment ;  clothing ;  covering. 

While  we  yet  have  on 
Our  gross  investiture  of  mortal  weeds.  Trench, 

In-vest'ive  C-iv),  a.    investing,    [i?.]    Mir.  for  Mag. 
In-vest'ment  (lu-vest'iiifnt),  ?i.    1.  The  act  of  invest- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  invested. 

2.  That  with  which  anyone  is  invested ;  a  vestment. 

W^hose  white  investme7its  figure  innocence.  Shak. 

3.  (Mil.)  The  act  of  surrounding,  blocking  up,  or  be- 
sieging by  an  armed  force,  or  the  state  of  being  so  sur- 
rounded. 

The  capitulation  was  signed  by  the  commander  of  the  fort 
within  six  days  after  its  investment.  Mavshall. 

4.  The  laying  out  of  money  in  the  purchase  of  some 
species  of  property;  the  amount  of  money  invested,  or 
that  in  which  money  is  invested. 

Before  the  investment  could  be  made,  a  change  of  the  market 
might  render  it  ineligible.  A.  Ilainilton. 

An  investment  in  ink,  paper,  and  steel  pens.    Jlawthornn. 

In-vest'or  (-er),  n.     One  who  invests. 

In-ves'ture  (lu-vSs'tijr ;  135),  J!.  Investiture ;  invest- 
ment.    lObs.J  Bp.  Burnet- 

In-ves'ture,  v.  t.  To  cloChe ;  to  invest ;  to  install. 
lObs.]    ''  Monks  .  .  .  investured  in  their  copes."   Fuller. 

In-vet'er-a-cy  (in-vefer-a-sy),?!.  [From  Inveterate.] 

1.  Firm  establishment  by  long  continuance  ;  firmness 
or  deep-rooted  obstinacy  of  any  quality  or  state  acquired 
by  time ;  as,  the  inveteracy  of  custom,  habit,  or  disease  ; 

—  usually  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  the  inveteracy  of  prejudice 
or  of  error. 

An  inveteracy  of  evil  habits  that  will  prompt  him  to  contract 
more.  A.  Tucker. 

2.  Malignity ;  spitefulness ;  virulency. 

The  rancor  of  pamplilets,  the  inveteracy  of  epigrams,  and  the 
mortification  of  lampoons.  Guardian. 

In-vet'er-ate  (Tn-vet/er-St),  a.     [L.  inveteratus,  p.  p. 

of  inveterare  to  render  old  ;  pref.  in-  in  -f-  vetus,  veteri^^ 

old.     See  Veteran.]     1.  Old;   long-established.     [Ofo.j 

It  is  an  inveterate  and  received  opinion.  Dacon. 

2.  Firmly  established  by  long  continuance  ;  obstinate ; 
deep-rooted ;  of  long  standing  ;  as,  an  inveterate  disease  ; 
an  inveterate  abuse. 

Heal  the  inrelerate  canker  of  one  wound.  Stiak. 

3.  Having  habits  fixed  by  long  continuance ;  con- 
firmed ;  habitual ;  as,  an  inveterate  idler  or  smoker. 

4.  Malignant ;  virulent ;  spiteful.  H.  Brooke. 
In-vet'er-ate  (-iit),  v.  t.      To  fix  and  settle  by  long 

continuance.     lObs.]  Bacon, 

In-vet'er-ate-ly  (-St-ly),  adv.     In  an  inveterate  man- 
ner or  degree.     "  Inveterntely  tongb."  Hau'thoi-ne. 
In-vet'er-ate-ness,  n.     Inveteracy.      Sir  T.  Browne, 
In-vet'er-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.    [L.  inveteratio.^    The 
act  of  m.akiiig  iiivetorate.     [7v.]  Bailey. 
la-vict'  (Tu-vikf),  a.     [L.  inviclus.     See  In-  not,  and 
Victor.]     Invincible.     [0//«.]  Joye. 
In-Vid'1-OUS  (Tn-vid'T-Gs),  a.     [L.  invidiosns,  fr.  hi- 
vidia  envy.     See  Envy,  and  cf.  Envious.]     1.  En\ious; 
malignant.     [OA.'c.]                                                     Fvelyn, 

2.  Worthy  of  envy  ;  desirable  ;  enviable.     [Oi.?.] 
Such  a  person  appcareth  in  a  far  more  honorable  and  inridiotu 

state  than  nny  prosperous  man.  Ilarroto, 

3.  Likely  to  incur  or  produca  ill  will,  or  to  provoke 
envy ;  hateful ;  as,  invidious  distinctions. 

Ayamemnon  found  it  nn  invidious  affair  to  give  the  prcfer- 
ciK'c  to  any  one  of  the  (irecian  heroes.  Jlroomc. 

—  In-vid'1-ous-ly,  adv.  —  In-vld'1-ous-ness,  n. 
In-vlg'l-lance  (Tn-vij'i-lons),  (  ».     [Pref.   in-  not  -f- 
In-vlg'i-lan-cy  (-hni-sj),         )     vigilance  :  of.   OP. 

invigilancc.']     Want  of  vigilance;  neglect  of  watching; 
carelessness. 
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In-vlg'or  (In-vig'er),  v.  i.     To  invigorate.     [Obs."] 

In-vlg'or-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Invigoratbd 
<-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Invigorating.]  [Pref.  ira-in  -j- 
vigor.]  To  give  vigor  to  ;  to  strengthen ;  to  animate ; 
to  give  life  and  energy  to. 

Christian  graces  and  virtues  they  can  not  be,  unless  fed,  in- 
vigorated^ and  animated  by  universal  charity.  Atterbury. 

Syn — To  refresh  ;  animate;  exlularate;  stimulate. 

In-vlg'or-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  The  act  of  invigorating, 
or  the  state  of  being  invigorated. 

In-vlle' (in-vn'),ii.  t     To  render  vile.  [Ofo.]  Daniel. 

In-Vil'laged  (Tn-vll'lajd  ;  48),^.  a.  Turned  into,  or 
reduced  to,  a  village.     \_Obs.']  W.  Browne. 

In-vin'ci-ljU'i-ty  (Tn-vIn'sT-bTl'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  P.  in- 
vincibilite.2  The  quality  or  state  of  being  invincible  ; 
invincibleness. 

In-vin'ci-We  (Tn-vTn'sT-b'l),  a.     [L.  invincibilis ;  cf. 

F.  invincible.     See  In-  not,  and  Vincible.]    Incapable  of 

being  conquered,  overcome,  or  subdued ;  unconquerable  ; 

insuperable ;  as,  an  invincible  army,  or  obstacle. 

Lead  forth  to  battle  these  my  sons 

Inriuciblc.  Milton. 

— In-vln'cl-ble-ness,  n.  —  In-vin'ol-Wy,  adv. 

In-Vi'O-la-bil'i-ty  (In-vI'o-la-bTl'i-ty),  n.  [L.  invio- 
labilitas:  cf.  F.  inviolabilite.']  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  inviolable ;  inviolableness. 

In-vi'0-la-ble  (Tn-vi'S-la-b'l),  a.  [L.  inviolabilis :  cf. 
F.  inviolable.  See  Inviolate,  a.]  1.  Not  violable  ;  not 
susceptible  of  hurt,  wound,  or  harm  (used  with  respect 
to  either  physical  or  moral  damage) ;  not  susceptible  of 
being  profaned  or  corrupted  ;  sacred ;  holy ;  as,  invio- 
lable honor  or  chastity  ;  an  inviolable  shrine. 

He  tried  a  third,  a  tou^h,  well-chosen  spear, 

The  inviolable  body  stood  sincere.  Dryden. 

2.  Unviolated ;  uninjured ;  undefiled  ;  uncorrupted. 
For  thou,  be  sure,  shalt  give  account 
To  him  who  sent  us,  whose  charge  is  to  keep 
This  \i\xiiZeinviolahlc,  and  these  from  harm.  Milton. 

_3.  Not  capable  of  being  broken  or  violated  ;  as,  an  in- 
violable  covenant,  agreement,  promise,  or  vow. 
Their  almighty  Maker  first  ordained 
And  bound  them  with  inviolable  bands.         Spenser. 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable.  Shal-. 

In-vl'0-la-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
inviolable  ;  as,  the  inviolableness  of  divine  justice. 

In-vl'0-la-bly,  adv.     Without  violation. 

In-vl'0-la-cy  (sy),  n.  The  state  or  quahty  of  being 
inviolate ;  as,  the  inviolacy  of  an  oath. 

In-vi'0-late  (in-vi'o-lat),  I  a.     [L.  inviolalus.    See  In- 

ln-vl'0-ia'ted  (-la'ted),  )  not,  and  Violate.]  1.  Not 
violated  ;  iminjured  ;  unhurt ;  unbroken. 

His  fortune  of  arms  was  still  inviolate.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  corrupted,  defiled,  or  profaned  ;  chaste  ;  pure. 

" Inviolate  trafh."  Denham. 

There  chaste  Alceste  lives  inviolate.  Spenser. 

In-vl'O-late-ly  (-lat-ly),  adv.    In  an  inviolate  maimer. 

ln-vi'0-late-ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  inviolate. 

In'vi-ous  (in'vi-tis),  a.  [L.  invius;  pref.  ire- not  -f- 
via  way.]  Untrodden.  [7?.]  Hudibras.  —  lU'vl-OUS- 
ness,  n.     [iJ.J 

In-vl'rile  (ui-vi'rll  or  In-vir'il),  a.  Deficient  in  man- 
hood ;  unmanly  ;  effeminate.  Lowell. 

In'Vi-ril'i-ty  (in'vt-ril'i-ty),  n.  Absence  of  virility  or 
manhood  ;  effeminacy.  Prynne. 

In-vis'cate  (in-vis'kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Invis- 
CATED  (-ka-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Inviscating  (-ka-tiug).] 
[L.  inviscalus,  p.  p.  of  inviscare  to  birdlime  ;  pref.  in-  in 
-|-  viscum,  viscus,  the  mistletoe,  birdlime.]  To  daub  or 
catch  with  glue  or  birdlime  ;  to  entangle  with  glutinous 
matter,     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Broivne. 

In-vls'cer-ate  (-ser-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Inviscek- 
ATED  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  In  viscerating.]  [L.  invis- 
ceralus,  p.  p.  of  inviscerare  to  put  into  the  entrails.  See 
Viscera.]     To  breed  ;  to  nourish.     [JR.']      W.Montagu. 

In-vls'cer-ate  (-St),  a.  [L.  invisceratus,  p.  p.]  Deep- 
Beated;  mternal.     [i?.]  W.Monlagu. 

In-vls'1-bll'l-ty  (Tn-vTz'T-bTl'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Invisibili- 
ties (-tiz).  [L.  invisibilitas :  cf.  F.  invisibilite.']  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  invisible  ;  also,  that  which  is  in- 
visible.    "  AXoms  aniinvisibilities."  Landor. 

In-vls'1-ble  (Tn-viz'i-b'l),  a.  [F.  invisible,  L.  invisi- 
hilis.  See  In-  not,  and  Visible.]  Incapable  Of  being 
seen  ;  not  perceptible  by  vision ;  not  visible. 


To  us  invisib'e,  or  dimly  seen 
In  tliese  thy  lowest  works. 


Milton. 


Invisible  bird  (Zool.),  a  small,  shy  singing  bird  (.Mya- 
destes  sibilans),  of  St.  Vincent  Island.  —  Invisible  green,  a 
very  dark  shade  of  green,  approaching  to  black,  and 
liable  to  be  mistaken  for  it. 

ln-Vls'1-ble,  n.  l.  An  invisible  person  or  thing ;  spe- 
cifically, God,  the  Supreme  Being. 

2.  A  Rosicrucian ;  —  so  called  because  avoiding  decla- 
ration of  his  craft.     [06j.] 

3.  {Bccl.  Mist.)  One  of  those  (as  in  the  16th  century) 
who  denied  the  visibility  of  the  church.  Shipley. 

In-Vls'i-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
Invisible  ;  invisibility. 

ln-vls'1-bly,  adv.    In  an  invisible  maimer.    Denham. 

In-Vl'Sion  (tn-vizh'tin),  n.  Want  of  vision  or  of  the 
power  of  seeing.     [Obs.'\  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In'Vi-ta'tion  (in'vi-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  invilatio  :  cf.  F. 
invitation.  See  Invite.]  1.  The  act  of  inviting ;  solici- 
tation ;  the  requesting  of  a  person's  company ;  as,  an  in- 
vitation to  a  party,  to  a  dinner,  or  to  visit  a  friend. 

2.  A  document  written  or  printed,  or  spoken  words, 
conveying  the  message  by  which  one  is  invited. 

3.  Allurement;  enticement.     [jS.] 

She  gives  the  leer  of  invitation.  Shak. 

In-Vi'ta-tO-ry  (m-%'i'ta-to-ry),  a.  [L.  inviiatorius :  cf. 
F.  invitatoire.1     Using  or  containing  invitations. 

The  "  Venite  *'  [Psalm  scv.],  which  is  also  called  the  invitatory 
psalm.  Hooic. 


In-vl'ta-tO-ry  (Tn-vi'ta-to-rJ^)^  n. ;  pi.  Invitatoribs 
(-riz).  [LL.  invitatorium :  cf.  E.  inviiatoire.']  That 
which  invites;  specifically,  the  invitatory  psalm,  or  a 
part  of  it  used  in  worship. 

In-vite'  (in-vif),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Invited  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Inviting.]  [L.  invitare:  cf.  F.  inviter.  See 
Vie.]  1.  To  ask ;  to  request ;  to  bid ;  to  summon ;  to 
ask  to  do  some  act,  or  go  to  some  place  ;  esp.,  to  ask  to 
an  entertainment  or  visit ;  to  request  the  company  of ; 
as,  to  invite  to  dinner,  or  a  wedding,  or  an  excursion. 

So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ.  Shak. 

I  invite  his  Grace  of  Castle  Rackrent  to  reflect  on  this.  Carlyle. 

2.  To  allure  ;  to  draw  to ;  to  tempt  to  come  ;  to  induce 
by  pleasure  or  hope  ;  to  attract. 

To  inveigle  and  invite  the  unwary  sense.  3filton. 

Shady  groves,  that  easy  sleep  i7ivite.  Dryden. 

There  no  delusive  hope  invites  despair.  Cowper. 

3.  To  give  occasion  for ;  as,  to  invite  criticism. 

Syn.  —  To  soUcit ;  bid ;  call ;  ask ;  summon ;  allure  j 
attract ;  entice  ;  request ;  persuade. 

In-vite',  V.  i.     To  give  invitation.  Milton. 

In-Vite'ment  (-ment),  n.  Invitation.  [Obs.']  Chapman. 

In-vit'er  (-vit'er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  invites. 

In-vi'tl-ate  (in-vTsh'I-St),  a.    Not  vitiated.       Lowell. 

In-vit'ing  (-vit'Jng),  a.  Alluring ;  tempting ;  as,  an 
inviting  amusement  or  prospect. 

Nothing  is  so  easy  and  inviting  as  the  retort  of  abuse  and  sar- 
casm. Jr.  Irving. 

—  In-vit'ing-ly,  atZt).  —  In-vit'ing-ness,  n.  Jer.  Taylor. 

In-vit'ri-ii'a-ble  (in-vlt'rl-fi'a-b'l),  a.  Not  admitting 
of  being  vitrified,  or  converted  into  glass.  Kirwan. 

In'VO-oate  (Tn'vo-kat),  V.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Invocated 

(-ka'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Invocating  (-kS'ting).]     [L. 

invocaius,  p.  p.  of  invocare.    See  Invoke.]    To  invoke ; 

to  call  on,  or  for,  in  supplication ;  to  implore. 

If  Dagon  be  thy  god, 

Go  to  his  temple,  invocate  Iiis  aid.  Milton. 

In'VO-ca'tlon  (-ka'shtin),  n.     [F.  invocation,  L.  invo- 
catio.']     1.  The  act  or  form  of  calling  for  the  assistance 
or  presence  of  some  superior  being  ;  earnest  and  solemn 
entreaty ;  esp.,  prayer  offered  to  a  divine  being. 
Sweet  invocation  of  a  child ;  most  pretty  and  pathetical  I  Shak. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  prayer  to  Fortune,  and  the  invocation  is 
divided  between  the  two  deities.  Addison. 

2.  (Law)  A  call  or  summons ;  especially,  a  judicial 
call,  demand,  or  order ;  as,  the  invocation  of  papers  or 
evidence  into  court. 

In'vo-ca-tO-ry  (Tn'vo-ka-t6-ry),  a.  Making  or  con- 
taming  invocation ;  invoking. 

In'VOice'  (In'vois'),  n.  [F.  envois  things  sent,  goods 
forwarded,  pi.  of  envoi  a  sending  or  things  sent,  fr.  en- 
voyer  to  send ;  cf .  F.  lettre  d'eyivoi  letter  of  advice  of 
goods  forwarded.  See  Envoy.]  1.  (^Coyn.)  A  written 
account  of  the  particulars  of  merchandise  shipped  or  sent 
to  a  purchaser,  consignee,  factor,  etc.,  with  the  value  or 
prices  and  charges  annexed.  Wharton. 

2.  The  lot  or  set  of  goods  as  shipped  or  received ;  as, 
the  merchant  receives  a  large  invoice  of  goods. 

In'volce',  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Invoiced  (-voisf) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Invoicing  (-voi'sing).]  To  make  a  written  list 
or  account  of,  as  goods  to  be  sent  to  a  consignee  ;  to  in- 
sert in  a  priced  list ;  to  write  or  enter  in  an  invoice. 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  from  Norway,  and 
invoiced  in  the  current  dollar  of  Norway.  Madison. 

In-voke'  (tn-vok'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Invoked 
(-vokf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Invoking.]  [F.  invoquer,  L. 
invocare  ;  pref.  in-  in,  on  -}-  vocare  to  call,  fr.  vox  voice. 
See  Voice,  and  cf.  Invocate.]  To  call  on  for  aid  or  pro- 
tection ;  to  invite  earnestly  or  solemnly ;  to  summon ;  to 
address  in  prayer ;  to  soUcit  or  demand  by  invocation ; 
to  implore ;  as,  to  invoice  the  Supreme  Being,  or  to  in- 
voice His  aid  and  blessing. 

Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandsire's  tomb,  .  .  . 
Invoke  his  warlike  spirit.  Shak. 

In-VOl'U-cel  (Tn-vol'ii-sel  or  in'vo-lu'sSl ;  277),  n. 
[Dim.  of  involucre,  or  invobicrum :  cf.  F.  involucelle.1 
(Bot.)  A  partial,  secondary,  or  small  involucre.  See 
lllust.  of  Involucre. 

In'VO-lu'cel-late  (in'vo-lu's51-lat  or  Tn-vol'ii-sel'lat), 
a.     {Bot. )  Furnished  with  involiicels. 

II  In'V0-lu-cel1um  (Tn'vo-lii-sel'lura),  n. ;  pi.  Invol- 
UCELLA  (-la).     [NL.]     See  Involucel. 

In'VO-lU'cral  (in'vS-lu'krol),  a.  [Cf.  F.  involucral.'] 
Pertaining  to,  possessing,  or  like,  an  involucrum. 

In'VO-lu'crate  (-lu'krat),      )  a.     (Bot.)  Having  an  in- 

In'VO-lu'cra-ted  (-kra-ted),  )      volucre ;  involucred. 

In'vo-lu'cre  (In'vo-lu'ker ;  277),  n.  [L.  involucrum 
a  covering,  wrapper,  fr.  in- 
volvere  to  wrap  up,  envelop  : 
cf.  F.  involucre.  See  In- 
volve.] (Bot.)  (a)  A  whorl 
or  set  of  bracts  around  a 
flower,  umbel,  or  head.  (6)  A 
continuous  marginal  cover- 
ing of  sporangia,  in  certain 
ferns,  as  in  the  common 
brake,  or  the  cup-shaped 
processes  of  the  filmy  ferns. 
(c)  The  peridium  or  volva  of 
Certain  fungi.  Called  also  a  Involucre  ;  6  6  Involucels. 
mvolucrum.  _ 

In'VO-lU'cred  (in'vo-lu'kerd),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  an 
involucre,  as  umbels,  heads,  fctc.  Martyn. 

In'VO-lu'cret  (Tn'vS-lu'kret),  n.    (Bot.)  An  involucel. 

II  In'VO-lU'crum  (Tn'vS-lu'krum),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Involu- 
CEA  (-kra),  E.  Involucrums  (-kriimz).  [L.  See  Involu- 
cre.]    1.  (Bot.)  See  Involucre. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  sheath  which  surrounds  the  base  of  the 
lasso  cells  in  the  Siphonophora. 

In-VOl'un-ta-ri-ly  (Tn-vol'iin-ta-ri-lJ-),  adv.  [From 
Involuntary.]  In  an  involimtary  manner ;  not  volim- 
tarily ;  not  intentionally  or  willingly. 


In-VOl'mi-ta-rl-neSS  (in-vol'iSn-ta-rl-nSs),  n.  The- 
quality  or  state  of  being  involuntary  ;  unwillingness ; 
automatism. 

In-VOl'un-ta-ry  (-rj),  a.  [L.  involuntarius.  See  IN- 
not,  and  Voluntak-y.]  1.  Not  having  will  or  the  power 
of  choice. 

2.  Not  under  the  influence  or  control  of  the  will ;  not 
voluntary ;  as,  the  involuntary  movements  of  the  body  f 
involuntary  muscle  fibers. 

3.  Not  proceeding  from  choice  ;  done  unwillingly ;  re- 
luctant ;  compulsory  ;  as,  involuntary  submission. 

In'VO-lnte    (in'vo-lut),  1  a.     [L.    involutus,    p.    p.    of- 

In'VO-lu'ted  (-lu'ted),  (  involvere. 
See  Involve.]  1.  (Bot.)  Rolled  inward 
from  the  edges  ;  • —  said  of  leaves  in  verna- 
tion, or  of  the  petals  of  flowers  in  aestiva- 
tion. Gray. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  Turned  inward  at  the  Section  of  au' 
margin,  as  the  exterior  lip  of  the  Cyprea.  Involute  Leaf. 
(b)  RoUed  inward  spirally. 

In'VO-lute,  n.    (Geom.)  A  curve  traced  by  the  end  ot 
a  string  wound  upon  another  curve,  or     g 
unwound  from  it ;  —  called  aXso  evolvent. 
See  EvoLUTE. 

In'VO-lU'tion  (Tn'vo-lu'shun),  n.  [L. 
involutio:  cf.  F.  invplution.  See  In- 
volve.] 1.  The  act  of  involving  or  in- 
folding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  entangled  or  in- 
volved;  complication;  entangle-    ^r)EFO LvoXnle'tr^ct^ 
™«nt.  by    the   string   B    un- 

All  things  are  mixed,  and  causes  wound  from  the  Evo- 
blended,  by  mutual  involutions.  lute  ABC. 

Glanvill. 

3.  That  in  which  anything  is  involved,  folded,  or 
wrapped ;  envelope.  Sir  T.  Browne, 

4.  (Gram.)  The  insertion  of  one  or  more  clauses  be- 
tween the  subject  and  the  verb,  in  a  way  that  involvea 
or  complicates  the  construction. 

5.  (Math.)  The  act  or  process  of  raising  a  quantity  tcv 
any  power  assigned  ;  the  multiplication  of  a  quantity  into 
itself  a  given  number  of  times ;  — the  reverse  of  evolution. 

6.  (Geom.)  The  relation  which  exists  between  three 
or  more  sets  of  points,  a.a',  b.b',  c.c',  so  related  to  a 
point  0  on  the  line,  that  the  product  Oa.Oa'  =  Ob.Ob' 
=  Oc.Oc'  is  constant.  Sets  of  lines  or  surfaces  possess- 
ing corresponding  properties  may  be  in  involution. 

7.  (Med.)  The  return  of  an  enlarged  part  or  organ  to 
its  normal  size,  as  of  the  uterus  after  pregnancy. 

In-volve'  (Tn-volv'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Involved 
(-volvd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Involving.]  [L.  involvere, 
involutum,  to  roll  about,  wrap  up  ;  pref.  in-  in  +  volvere- 
to  roll :  cf .  OF.  involver.  See  Voluble,  and  cf .  Involute.] 

1.  To  roll  or  fold  up  ;  to  wind  round  ;  to  entwine. 

Some  of  serpent  kind  .  .  .  involved 
Their  snaky  folds.  Milton. 

2.  To  envelop  completely  ;  to  surround ;  to  cover ;  to. 
hide ;  as,  to  involve  in  darkness  or  obscurity. 

And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involved 

With  stench  and  smoke.  Milton. 

3.  To  complicate  or  make  intricate,  as  in  grammatical 
structure.     " /nt'o/red  discourses."  Locke.. 

4.  To  coimect  with  something  as  a  natural  or  logical 
consequence  or  effect ;  to  include  necessarily ;  to  imply.. 

He  knows 
His  end  with  mine  involved.  Milton. 

The  contrary  necessarily  involves  a  contradiction.    Tillotson. 

5.  To  take  in ;  to  gather  in ;  to  mingle  confusedly  ;  tO' 
blend  or  merge,     [i?.] 

The  gathering  number,  as  it  moves  along, 
Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng.  Pope. 

Earth  with  hell 
To  mingle  and  involve.  Milton, 

6.  To  envelop,  infold,  entangle,  or  embarrass ;  as,  to 
involve  a  person  in  debt  or  misery. 

7.  To  engage  thoroughly  ;  to  occupy,  employ,  or  ab 
sorb.     " /ni^oif  erf  in  a  deep  study. "  Sir  W.  Scott. 

8.  (Math.)  To  raise  to  any  assigned  power ;  to  mul- 
tiply, as  a  quantity,  into  itself  a  given  number  of  times ; 
as,  a  quantity  involved  to  the  third  or  fourth  power. 

Syn.  —  To  imply  ;  include ;  implicate  ;  complicate ; 
entangle  ;  embarrass ;  overwhelm.  —  To  Involve,  Imply. 
Imply  is  opposed  to  express,  or  set  forth  ;  thus,  an  implied 
engagement  is  one  fairly  to  be  understood  from  the  words- 
used  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  thoug:h  not  set 
forth  in  form.  Involve  goes  beyond  the  mere  mterpreta- 
tion  of  things  into  their  necessary  relations ;  and  hence, 
if  one  thing  involves  another,  it  so  contains  it  that  the  two 
must  go  together  by  an  indissoluble  connection.  War,, 
for  example,  involves  wide-spread  misery  and  death ;  the 
premises  of  a  syllogism  involve  the  conclusion. 

In-volved'  (In-vSlvd'),  a.   (Zool.)  Same  as  Involute. 

In-VOlv'ed-neSS  (In-volv'ed-nes),  re.  The  state  of 
being  involved. 

In-volve'ment  (-volv'ment),  n.  The  act  of  involving, 
or  the  state  of  being  involved.  Lew  Wallace. 

In-vul'gar  (in-vul'ger),  V.  t.  [Pref.  in-  in  +  vulgar.'] 
To  cause  to  become  or  appear  vulgar.     [Obs.'\       Daniel. 

In-vul'gar,  a.  [Pref.  in-  not -\- vulgar."]  Not  vulgar ; 
refined ;  elegant.     [Obs.]  Drayton. 

In-vul'ner-a-bll'i-ty  (-ner-ar-bil'i-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  ot- 
vvlnerabilite.]     Quality  or  state  of  being  invulnerable. 

In-VUl'ner-a-ble  (Tn-viil'ner-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  invulnera- 
bilis :  cf .  F.  invulnerable.    See  In-  not,  and  Vulnerable.] 

1.  Incapable  of  being  wounded,  or  of  receiving  injury. 
Neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulneratile  in  those  bright  arms.  Milton. 

Z.  Unanswerable  ;  irrefutable  ;  that  can  not  be  refuted 
or  convinced ;  as,  an  invulnerable  argument. 

In-VUl'ner-a-ble-ness,  re.     Invulnerability. 

In-VUl'ner-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  invulneratus  unwounded.] 
Invulnerable. 

In-wall'  (in-wal'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Inwalled 
(-wald') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Inwalling.]  To  inclose  or  for- 
tify as  with  a  wall.  Spenser. 
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In'Wall'  (Tn'wal'),  n.  An  inner  wall ;  specifically 
(Metal.),  the  inner  wall,  or  lining,  of  a  blast  furnace. 

In'ward  (In'werd),  a.  [AS.  inweard,  inneweard,  in- 
nanweard,  fr.  imian,  inne,  within  (fr.  in  in;  see  In)  -j- 
the  suffix  -weard,  E.  -u'ard.']  1.  Being  or  placed  within  ; 
inner  ;  interior  ;  —  opposed  to  outward.  Milton. 

2.  Seated  in  the  mind,  heart,  spirit,  or  soul.  "  In- 
ward beauty."  Shak. 

3.  Intimate;  domestic;  private.     [06s.] 

All  my  inwarii  friends  abhorred  nie.    Job  xix.  19. 
He  had  had  occasion,  by  one  very  inward  with  him,  to  know 
in  part  the  discourse  of  his  life.  *S't>  F.  Sidney. 

In'ward,  n.  1.  That  which  is  inward  or  within  ;  es- 
pecially, in  the  plural,  the  inner  parts  or  organs  of  the 
body ;  the  viscera.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Then  sacrificing,  laid  the  iuivards  and  their  fat.    Milton. 

2.  The  mental  faculties  ;  —  usually  joi.     [06i.] 

3.  An  intimate  or  familiar  friend  or  acquaintance. 
[06.?.]     "I  was  an  TOit'orrf  of  iiis."  Shak. 

In'ward  (in'werd),      )adv.     [AS.  imveard.2    The 

In'wards  (Tn'werdz),  j  ending  -s  is  prop,  a  genitive 
ending.  See  Inward,  a.,  -wards.]  1.  Toward  the  in- 
side ;  toward  tlie  center  or  interior  ;  as,  to  bend  a  thing 
inward. 

2.  Into,  or  toward,  the  mind  or  thoughts  ;  inwardly  ; 
as,  to  turn  the  attention  inward. 

So  much  the  rather,  thou  Celestial  Light, 

Shine  inward.  Milton. 

In'ward-ly    (tn'werd-lj),   adv.      [AS.    inweardlice.'] 

1.  In  the  inner  parts ;  internally. 

Let  Benedick,  like  covered  iire. 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly.  Shak. 

2.  Toward  the  center ;  inward  ;  as,  to  curve  inwardly. 

3.  In  the  heart  or  mind ;  mentally ;  privately ;  secret- 
ly ;  as,  he  inwardly  repines. 

4.  Intimately;  thoroughly.     [06«.] 

I  shall  desire  to  know  him  more  inwardly.    Beau.  S,-  Ft. 
In'ward-ness,  n.    1.  Internal  or  true  state ;  essential 
nature  ;  as,  the  inwardness  of  conduct. 

Sense  can  not  arrive  to  the  inwardness 

Of  things.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  Intimacy ;  familiarity.     [06s.]  Shak. 

3.  Heartiness ;  earnestness. 

What  was  wanted  was  more  inwardness^  more  feeling. 

M:  Arnold. 
In'wards  (Tn'werdz),  adv.     See  Inward. 
In-weaV8'  (Tn-wev'),  V.  t.     To  weave  in  or  together ; 
to  intermix  or  intertwine  by  weaving ;  to  interlace. 
Down  they  cast 
Their  crowns,  inwove  with  amaranth  and  gold.     Milton. 

In-Wheel'  (-hwel'),  v.  t.  To  encircle,   [i?.]  Beau,  d:  Fl. 

In'wit  (Tn'wit),  n.  Inward  sense ;  mind ;  understand- 
ing ;  conscience.     [06.S.]  Wyclif. 

In-With'  (in-with'),  prep.     Within.     [06s.] 

This  purse  hath  she  inwith  her  bosom  hid.       Chaucer. 

In-work'  (in-wfirk'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  in-  +  work. 
Cf.  Inwrought.]     To  work  in  or  within. 

In'worn'  (In'worn'),  p.  a.  Worn,  wrought,  or 
stamped  in.     [i?.]  Milton. 

In-wrap'   (Tn-r5p'),   V.   t.       [Written   also    enwrap.'\ 

1.  To  cover  by  wrapping ;  to  involve ;  to  infold  ;  as, 
to  iniorap  in  a  cloak,  in  smoke,  etc. 

2.  To  involve,  as  in  difficulty  or  perplexity ;  to  per- 
plex,    [i?.]  Bp.  Hall. 

In-wreathe'  (In-reth'),  v.  t.  To  surround  or  encom- 
pass as  with  a  wreath.     [Written  also  enwreathe.'] 

Resplendent  locks,  inwreathed  with  beams.       Milton. 

In-wrought'  (Tn-raf),  p.  p.  or  a.  [Pref.  in-  + 
wrought.  Cf.  Inwork.]  Wrought  or  worked  in  or 
among  other  things  ;  worked  into  any  fabric  so  as  to 
form  a  part  of  its  texture  ;  wrought  or  adorned,  as  with 
figures. 

His  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge, 

Inivrought  witli  figures  dim.  Milton. 

I'O  (i'o),  n.  ;  pi.  los  (I'oz).  [L. ;  cf.  Gr.  iw.]  An  ex- 
clamation of  joy  or  triumph  ;  —  often  interjectional. 

I'Od-  (i'od-).     (Chem.)  See  loDo-. 

I'O-dal  (i'o-dol),  n.  [lod-  +  alcohol.]  (Chem.)  An 
oily  liquid,  CI3.CHO,  analogous  to  cliloral  and  bromal. 

I'O-date  (i'o-dat),  n.     (Chem.)  A  salt  of  iodic  acid. 

I'Od-hy'drin  (I'od-hl'drln),  n.  llod-  +  chlorhydrin.'i 
{Chem.)  One  of  a  series  of  compounds  containing  iodine, 
and  analogous  to  the  chlorhydrins. 

I-Od'lo  (i-od'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  iodiqae.  See  Iodine.] 
{Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  iodine  ;  specif., 
denoting  those  compounds  in  which  it  has  a  relatively 
high  valence  ;  as,  iodic  acid. 

Iodic  acid,  a  monobasic  acid,  consisting  of  iodine  with 
three  parts  of  oxygen  and  one  of  hydrogen. 

I'O-dide  (i'o-did  or -did),  ra.  {Chem.)  A  binary  com- 
pound of  iodine,  or  one  which  may  be  regarded  as  bi- 
nary ;  as,  potassium  iodide. 

I'O-dine  (I'o-dln  or  -den ;  104),  n.  [Gr.  IdS-qi  violet- 
like ;  i'oi'  a  violet  +  elSo's  form  :  cf.  F.  iode,  iodine.  The 
name  was  given  from  the  violet  color  of  its  vapor.  See 
Violet,  Idyl.]  (Chem.)  A  nonmetallic  element,  of  the 
halogen  group,  occurring  always  in  combination,  as  in 
the  iodides.  When  isolated  it  is  in  the  form  of  dark  gray 
metallic  scales,  resembling  plumbago,  soft  but  brittle, 
and  emitting  a  chlorinelike  odor.  Symbol  I.  Atomic 
weight  120.5.  If  heated,  iodine  volatilizes  in  beautiful 
violet  vapors. 

i^^  Iodine  was  formerly  obtained  from  the  ashes  of 
seaweed  (kel]}  or  varec),  but  is  now  also  extracted  from 
certain  natural  brines.  In  the  free  state,  iodine,  even  in 
very  mmute  quantities,  colors  starch  blue.  Iodine  and 
its  compounds  are  largely  used  in  medicine  (as  in  lini- 
ments, aiitisypliilitics,  etc.),  in  photogr.aphy,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  aniline  dyes,  and  as  an  indicator  in  titration. 

Iodine  green,  an  artificial  green  dyestuff,  consisting  of 
an  iodine  derivative  of  rosaniline  ;  —  called  also  nia/it 
green.  —  Iodine  scarlet,  a  pigment  of  an  intense  scarlet 
color,  consisting  of  mercuric  iodide.  —  Iodine  yellow,  a 
brilliant  yellow  pigment,  consisting  of  plumbic  iodide. 


I'O-dlsm  (1'6-dTz'm),  n.  {Med.)  A  morbid  state  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  iodine  and  its  compounds,  and  char- 
acterized by  palpitation,  depression,  and  general  emacia- 
tion, with  a  pustular  eruption  upon  the  skin. 

I'O-dlze  (i'o-diz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Iodized  (-dizd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Iodizing  (-di'zing).]  To  treat  or  im- 
pregnate with  iodine  or  its  compounds  ;  as,  to  iodize  a 
plate  for  photography.  B.  Hunt. 

I'0-dl'zer  (-di'zer),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  iodizes. 

I'O-dO-  (i'6-do-),  I'od-  (i'5d-).  {Chem.)  A  prefix,  or 
combining  form,  indicating  iodine  as  an  ingredient ;  as, 
!o</oform. 

I-Od'0-form  (i-Sd'o-f8rm),  ».  \_Iodo- -\- formyl.  See 
FoRMYL,  and  cf.  Chloroform.]  {Chem.)  A  yellow,  crys- 
talline, volatile  substance,  CI3H,  having  an  offensive 
odor  and  sweetish  taste,  and  analogous  to  chloroform. 
It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  healing  and  antiseptic  dressing 
for  wounds  and  sores. 

I'O-dO-qui'nine  (I'o-do-kwi'nin  or  -kwi-nin'),  n. 
llodo-  -j-  quinine.']  {Chem.)  An  iodide  of  quinine  ob- 
tained as  a  bro%vn  crystalline  substance.  It  is  the  base 
of  herapathite.     See  Herapathite. 

I'O-dOUS  (i'o-dus),  ff.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining, iodine.     See  -ous  (chemical  suffix). 

lodouB  acid,  a  hypothetical  acid,  analogous  to  chlorous 
acid. 

I-Od'U-ret  (t-od'iS-ret),  n.     {Chem.)  Iodide.     [06s.] 

I-Od'y-rite  (-T-rIt),  n.  [From  Iodine.]  {Min.)  Silver 
iodide,  a  mineral  of  a  yellowisii  color. 

I'O-lite  (I'o-lit),  n.  [Gr.  lov  a  violet  -f  -lite.']  {Min.) 
A  silicate  of  alumina,  iron,  and  magnesia,  having  a  bright 
blue  color  and  vitreous  luster  ;  cordierite.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  dichroism,  and  is  also  called  dichroile. 

I'O  moth'  (i'o  moth' ;  115).  {Zo'ol.)  A  large  and 
handsome  Ameri- 
can moth  {Hyper- 
chiria  lo),  having 
a  large,  bright-col- 
ored spot  on  each 
hind  wing,  resem- 
bling the  spots  on 
the  tail  of  a  pea- 
cock. The  larva 
is  covered  with 
prickly  hairs, 
which  sting  like 
nettles. 

-ion   (-yQn;  106). 
[L.  -io,  ace.  -ionem:  cf. 

F.-ion.]  A  noun  suffix  t  .....,-  t,  .  j  t 
denoting  act,  process;  ^^  ^^°*'^'  '^<^"^''=  "^""^  ^^""'■ 
result  of  an  act  or  a  process,  thing  acted  upon,  state,  or 
condition;  as,  revolution,  the  act  or  process  of  revolv- 
ing ;  constructio?i,  the  act  or  process  of  constructing ;  a 
thing  constructed  ;  domimon,  territory  ruled  over ;  sub- 
jection, state  of  being  subject ;  dejection  ;  abstraction. 

I'on  (i'on),  n.  [Gr.  I6v,  neut.  of  iwi/,  p.  pr.  of  Uvai  to 
go.]  {Elec.  Chem.)  One  of  the  elements  which  appear 
at  the  respective  poles  when  a  body  is  subjected  to  elec- 
tro-chemical decomposition.     Cf.  Anion,  Cation. 

I-0'ni-an  (t-6'nT-an),  a.  [L.  lonius.  See  Ionic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Ionia  or  the  lonians ;  Ionic.  —  n.  A 
native  or  citizen  of  Ionia. 

I-on'iC  (t-on'ik),  a.  [L.  lonieus,  Gr.  'Imi/ikos,  fr.  'Im- 
vCa.  Ionia.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ionia  or  the  lonians. 

2.  {Arch.)  Pertaining  to  the  - 
Ionic  order  of  architecture,  one 
of  the  three  orders  invented  by 
the  Greeks,  and  one  of  the  five 
recognized  by  the  Italian  writers 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Its 
distinguishing  feature  is  a  capi- 
tal with  spiral  volutes.  See  II- 
lust.  of  Capital. 

Ionic  dialect  ((?r.  (rrom.),  a  dia- 
lect of  the  Greek  language,  used 
in  Ionia.  The  Homeric  poems 
are  written  in  what  is  designated 
old  Ionic,  as  distinguished  from 
new  Ionic,  or  Attic,  the  dialect  of 
all  cultivated  Greeks  in  the  pe-  Ionic  Order, 

riod  of  Athenian  prosperity  and 

glory — Ionic  foot.  (Pros.)  See  Ionic,  n.,  1.  —  Ionic,  or 
Ionian,  mode  (Mus.),  an  ancient  mode,  supposed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  modern  major  scale  of  C.  —  Ionic  sect, 
a  sect  of  philosophers  founded  by  Thales  of  Miletus,  in 
Ionia.  Their  distinguishing  tenet  was,  that  water  is  the 
original  principle  of  all  things.  —  Ionic  type,  a  kind  of 
heavy-faced  type  (as  that  of  the  following  line). 

^ff°  This  is  Nonpareil  Ionic. 

I-On'ic,  n.  1.  {Pros.)  {a)  A  foot  consisting  of  four 
syllables :  either  two  long  and  two  short,  —  that  is,  a 
spondee  and  a  pyrrhic,  in  which  case  it  is  called  the 
greater  Io7ti.c  ;  or  two  short  and  two  long,  —  that  is,  a 
pyrrhic  and  a  spondee,  in  which  case  it  is  called  the 
smaller  Ionic.  (6)  A  verse  or  meter  composed  or  con- 
sisting of  Ionic  feet. 

2.  The  Ionic  dialect ;  as,  the  Homeric  Ionic. 

3.  (Print.)  Ionic  type. 

II  I'O-nid'i-um  (i'i)-nid'i-iim),  n.  [NL.  Cf.  Iodine.] 
{Hot.)  A  genus  of  violaceous  plants,  chiefly  found  in 
tropical  America,  some  species  of  which  are  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  ipecacuanha. 

I'O-qua  shell'  (I'o-kwa  shgl').  [From  the  native 
name.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  shell  of  a  large  Dentalium  {B.  pre- 
liosiim),  formerly  used  as  shell  money,  and  for  orn.a- 
ments,  by  the  Indians  of  the  west  I'oast  of  North  America. 

I-O'ta  (i-o'ta),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  iwra.  See  .ToT.]  1.  The 
ninth  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  (i)  corresponding  witii 
the  English  i. 

2.  A  very  small  quantity  or  degree  ;  a  jot ;  a  particle. 

They  never  depart  an  iofa  from  the  authentic  formulas  of 
tyranny  and  usurpation.  liurtr. 

Iota  subscript  (Or.  Oram.),  iota  written  beneath  a  pre- 
ceding vowel,  as  a,  7),  to,  —  done  when  iota  is  silent. 


I-O'ta-Cism  (t-o'ta-slz'm),  n.  [Gr.  iuTaKKT/ud;  a  lay- 
ing too  much  stress  upon  the  iota  (t) :  cf .  F.  ioiacisme. 
See  Iota.]  The  frequent  use  of  the  sound  of  iota  (that 
of  English  «  in  be),  as  among  the  modern  Greeks ;  also, 
confusion  from  sounding  e,  i,  rj,  v,  ei,  etc.,  like  c.  LittrS. 

I  0  U  (i  o  u).  [i.  e.,  I  owe  you.]  A  paper  having 
on  it  these  letters,  with  a  sum  named,  and  duly  signed  ; 

—  in  use  in  England  as  an  acknowledgment  of  a  debt, 
and  taken  as  evidence  thereof,  but  not  amounting  to  a 
promissory  note  ;  a  due  bill.  Wharton.     Story. 

I'O-waS  (i'o-waz),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  lowA.  (Ethnol.)  A 
tribe  of  Indians  which  formerly  occupied  the  region  now 
included  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Ip'e-oac  (ip'e-kak),  n.  An  abbreviation  of  iPECAcn- 
ANHA,  and  in  more  frequent  use. 

Ip'e-cac'U-an'ha  (itp'e-kSk'iS-Sn'a),  n.  [Pg.  ipecacu- 
anha (cf.  Sp.  ipecacuana) ;  fr.  Braz.  ipe-kaa-gtiena,  prop., 
a  creeping  plant  that  causes  vomiting.]  (Med.  &  Bot.) 
The  root  of  a  Brazilian  rubiaceous  herb  (Cepha'elis  Ipeca- 
cuanha), largely  employed  as  an  emetic  ;  also,  the  plant 
itself ;  also,  a  medicinal  extract  of  the  root.  Many  other 
plants  are  used  as  substitutes ;  among  them  are  the  black 
or  Peruvian  ipecac  (Psychotria  emetica),  the  white  ipecac 
(lonidium  Ipecacuanha),  the  bastard  or  wild  ipecac  (As- 
clepias  Curassavica) ,  and  the  undulated  ipecac  (Richard- 
sonia  scabra). 

Ip'0-cras  (Tp'o-krSs),  n.  Hippocras.  [06s.]    Chaucer. 

II  lp'0-moe'a  (ip'6-me'a),  m.  [NL.  "Named,  according 
to  Linna'us,  from  Gr.  lip,  Jird?,  a  bindweed  [which  it  is 
not],  and  o/aoio5  like."  Gray.]  (.So^.)  A  genus  of  twin- 
ing plants  with  showy  monopetalous  flowers,  including 
the  morning-glory,  the  sweet  potato,  and  the  cypress  vine. 

Ip'O-mCB'lc  (-ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  des- 
ignating, an  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  convolvu- 
liii  (obtained  from  jalap,  the  tubers  of  Ipomma  purga), 
and  identical  in  most  of  its  properties  with  sebacic  acid. 

Ir-  (ir-).     A  form  of  the  prefix  in-.     See  In-. 

I'ra-Cund  (i'ra-kiind),  a.  [L.  iracundus,  fr.  ira  an- 
ger.]    Irascible  ;  choleric.    " /7'ac!;nd  people."    Carlyle. 

I-ra'de  (e-rii'da),  n.    [Turk.]   A  decree  of  the  Sultan. 

I'ran'  (e'ran'),  n.  [Mod.  Persian  Iran.  Cf.  Aryan.] 
The  native  name  of  Persia. 

I-ra'ni-an  (t-ra'nT-an),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Iran. 

—  n.  A  native  of  Iran ;  also,  the  Iranian  or  Persian  lan- 
guage, a  division  of  the  Aryan  family  of  languages. 

I-ran'iC  (t-ran'ik),  a.     Iranian. 

I-ras'ci-hll'1-ty  (i-ras'sT-bTl'i-ty),  ra.  [Cf.  F.  irasci- 
bilite.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irascible  ;  irrita- 
bility of  temper ;  irascibleness. 

I-ras'cl-hle  (t-rSs'si-b'l),  a.  [L.  irascibilis,  fr.  irasci 
to  be  angry,  ira.  anger  ;  cf.  F.  irascible.  See  Ire.]  Prone 
to  anger ;  easily  provoked  or  inflamed  to  anger ;  choleric ; 
irritable ;  as,  an  irascible  man  ;  an  irascible  temper  or 
mood.  —  I-ras'ci-ble-ness,  n.  —  I-ras'ci-Wy,  adv. 

I-rate'  (t-raf),  a.  [L.  iratus,  fr.  irasci  to  be  angry. 
See  Ire.]     Angry  ;  incensed ;  enraged.     IBecent] 

The  irate  colonel .  .  .  stood  speechless.      Tliackeray. 
Mr.  Jaggers  suddenly  became  most  irate.       Dickens. 

Ire  (ir),  n.     [F.,  fr.  L.  ira.]    Anger  ;  wrath.    {Poet.] 

Syn.  —  Anger ;  passion  ;  rage ;  fury.    See  Anger. 

Ire'ful  (ir'ful),  a.  Full  of  ire  ;  angry;  wroth.  "The 
ireful  bastard  Orleans."    Shak.  ^Ire'ful-ly,  adv. 

Ire'ful-ness,  n.     Wrathfulness.  Wyclif. 

I're-narch  (T're-nark),  n.  [L.  irenarcha,  irenarches, 
Gr.  €ipr}vdp)(ri^  ;  eip^i/ij  peace  -\-  apx^t-v  to  rule.]  (Gr. 
Antiq.)  An  officer  in  the  Greek  empire  having  functions 
corresponding  to  those  of  a  justice  of  the  peace.  [Writ- 
ten also  ei renarch.] 

I-ren'lo  (t-ren'Ik),  )  a.      [Gr.   eipTji/i/co;.]      Fitted  or 

I-ren'ic-al  (-T-kol), )  designed  to  promote  peace  ;  pa- 
cific ;  conciliatory ;  peaceful.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  I-ren'1-COn  (-T-kSn),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  eipT)i'iK09 
peaceful,  fr.  ilp-qin]  peace.]  A  proposition  or  device  for 
securing  peace,  especially  in  tlie  church.  South. 

I-ren'lcs  (-Iks),  n.  (Bed.)  That  branch  of  Christian 
science  which  treats  of  the  methods  of  securing  unity 
among  Christians  or  harmony  and  union  among  the 
churches ;  —  called  also  Irenical  theology.  SchaJT-Herzog. 

Ire'stone'  (ir'ston'),  n.   (3Iining)  Any  very  hard  rock. 

I'ri-an  (i'ri-on),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  iris. 
"  Irian  nerves."  Dun^lison. 

I'rl-clsm  (i'ri-sTz'm),  n.    Irishism,     [i?.]        Jeffrey. 

Ir'i-da'ceous  (Tr'T-da'shus), )  a.       [From    NL.    Iris, 

I-rld'e-OUS  (t-rid'e-us),  )     Iridis,  t\\e\r'\s.]  (Bot.) 

Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  large  natural  order  of 
endogenous  plants  (Iridaceec),  which  includes  the  gen- 
era Iris,  Ixia,  Crocus,  Gladiolus,  and  many  others. 

I'ri-dal  (i'rT-dol ;  277),  a.  [L.  iris,  iridis,  rainbow. 
See  Iris.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  iris  or  rainbow  ;  pris- 
matic ;  as,  the  iridal  colors.  Whenell. 

Ir'i-dec'to-my  (Tr'I-dgk'to-my),  n.  [Gr.  tpis,  i'piSot, 
iris  -|-  cKTonri  cutting  out ;  ix  out  +  refiveiv  to  cut.] 
(Surg.)  The  act  or  process  of  cutting  out  a  portion  of 
the  iris  in  order  to  form  an  artificial  pupil. 

Ir'i-des'cence  (-dSs'sens),  «.  [See  Iridescent.]  Ex- 
hibition of  colors  like  those  of  the  rainbow  ;  the  quality 
or  state  of  being  iridescent ;  a  prismatic  play  of  color ; 
as,  the  irii/e.icence  of  mother-of-pearl. 

Ir'1-des'cent  (-sent ;  277),  <r.  [L.  iris,  iridis,  the 
rainbow:  cf.  F.  iridescent.]  Having  colors  like  the 
rainbow;  exhibiting  a  play  of  changeable  colors;  n.acre- 
ous ;  prism.atic  ;  as,  iridescent  glass. 

I-rld'i-an  (t-iTd'T-nn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  iris 
or  r.ainbow. 

I-rld'1-a'ted  (-ii'tSd),  a.     Iridescent. 

I-rid'ic  (t-rld'ik),  ff.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  iris  of 
the  eye. 

I-rld'lc,  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  iridium;  — 
said  specifically  of  those  compounds  in  which  iridium 
has  a  relatively  high  valence. 

I-rld'1-o-scope  (-T-o-skSp),  n.     [See  Iius,  and  -scope.] 
A  kind  of  ophthalmoscope. 
I-rld'i-OUS  (-T-us),  a.     (Chem.)   Of  or  pertaining  to 
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iiidiuiu ;  —  applied  specifically  to  compounds  in  which 
iridimn  has  a  low  valence. 

I-rld'1-Uin  (i-rid'i-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  iris,  iridis, 
the  rainbow.  So  called  from  the  iridescence  of  some  of 
its  solutions.  See  Ieis.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  metallic  ele- 
ment, of  the  same  group  as  platinum,  which  it  much  re- 
sembles, being  sUver-white,  but  harder,  and  brittle,  and 
indifferent  to  most  corrosive  agents.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  osmium,  it  is  the  heaviest  substance  known,  its 
specific  gravity  being  22.4.  Symbol  Ir.  Atomic  weight 
192.5. 

|I^p°°  Iridium  usually  occui's  as  a  native  alloy  with  os- 
mium (iridosmine  or  osmiridium),  which  may  occur  aloue 
or  with  platinum.  Iridium,  as  an  aUoy  with  platinum, 
is  used  m  bushing  the  vents  of  heavy  ordnance.  It  is 
also  used  for  the  points  of  gold  pens,  and  in  a  finely  pow- 
dered condition  (iridium  black),  tor  painting  porcelain 
black. 

Ir'1-dlze  (ir'I-diz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  n.  Ibidized 
(-dizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  iEiDizrNO  (-di'zTng;.]  1.  To 
point  or  tip  with  iridium,  as  r,  gold  pen. 

2.  To  make  iridescent ;  as,  to  iridize  glass. 

I-rld'0-line  (t-rid'o-lTu  or  -len),  n.  [/cMescent  -f 
L.  oZeum  oil.]  (C/iem.)  A  nitrogenous  base,  CioHgN,  ex- 
tracted from  coal-tar  naphtha,  as  an  oily  liquid.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  quinoline  series,  and  is  probably  identical 
with  lepidine. 

Ir'l-dos'mlne  (Ir'i-dSz'mTn),  1  n.     {Iridmra  -f-  osmi- 

Ir'l-dOS'mi-Uin  (-mi-um),  )  um.~\  (Min.)  The 
native  compound  of  iridium  and  osmium.  It  is  found  in 
flattened  metallic  grains  of  extreme  hardness,  and  is 
often  used  for  pointing  gold  pens. 

I'ris  (i'ris),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Ieiseb  (-Sz),  L.  Ieides  (ir'I- 
dez).  [L.  iris,  iridis,  the  goddess,  Gr.  Ipi.';,  ipi6o?,  the 
rainbow,  iris  of  the  eye,  the  plant  Iris.     Cf.  Ohms.] 

1.  (Class.  Myth.)  The  goddess  of  the  rainbow,  and 
flwift-footed  messenger  of  the  gods.  Shak. 

2.  The  rainbow.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  An  appearance  resembling  the  rainbow  ;  a  prismatic 
play  of  colors.  Tennyson. 

4.  (Anat.)  The  contractile  membrane  perforated  by 
the  pupil,  and  forming  the  colored  portion  of  the  eye. 
Bee  Eye. 

6.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  having  showy  flowers  and 
bulbous  or  tuberous  roots,  of  which  the  flower-de-luce 
(fleur-de-lis),  orris,  and  other  species  of  flag  are  exam- 
ples.   See  Ilhisi.  of  Flower-de-luce. 

6.  (Her.)  See  Fleuk-de-lis,  2. 

I'lls-a'ted  (i'ris-^'tSd),  a.  [See  Ibis.]  Exhibiting  the 
prismatic  colors ;  irised ;  iridescent.  W.  Phillips. 

I'rl-SCOpe  (i'ri-skop),  n.  [Iris  -\-  -scope.^  A  philo- 
sophical toy  for  exhibiting  the  prismatic  tints  by  means 
of  thin  films. 

I'rised  (i'rist),  a.  [See  Ieis.]  Having  colors  like 
those  of  the  rainbow ;  iridescent.         _  Holmes. 

I'rish  (i'rish),  a.  [AS.  Irisc,  fr.  Iras  the  Irish.  Cf. 
Abyan,  Ekse.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ireland  or  to  its  in- 
habitants ;  produced  in  Ireland. 

Irish  elk.  (.^00?.)  See  under  Elk. —Iriali  moss,  {a)  (Bot.) 
Carrageen,  (b)  A  preparation  of  the  same  made  into  a 
blanc  mange.  —  Irish  poplin.  See  Poplin.  —  Irish  potato, 
the  ordinary  white  potato,  so  called  because  it  is  a  favorite 
article  of  food  in  Ireland.  —  Irish  reef,  or  Irishman's  reef 
(Naut.),  the  head  of  a  sail  tied  up.  —  Irish  stew,  meat, 
potatoes,  and  onions,  cut  in  small  pieces  and  stewed. 

I'rish,  n.  sing.  &  pi.  1.  pi.  The  natives  or  inhabitants 
of  Ireland,  esp.  the  Celtic  natives  or  their  descendants. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Irish  ;  the  Hibemo-Celtic. 

3.  An  old  game  resembling  backgammon. 
I'rish-lsm  (-ifz'm),  n.     A  mode  of  speaking  peculiar 

to  the  Irish  ;  an  Hibernicism. 

I'rish-man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Irishmen  (-men).  A  man 
born  in  Ireland  or  of  the  Irish  race ;  an  Hibernian. 

Irishman's  hurricane  (Naut.),  a  dead  calm.  —  Irishman's 
reef.    (Naut.)  See  Irish  reef,  under  Irish,  a. 

I'rish-ry  (-rj?),  n.  The  Celtic  people  of  Ireland.  "  The 
whole  Irishry  of  rebels."  Milton. 

II  I-ri'tIs  (t-ri'tis),  n.  [NL.  See  Ibis,  and  -ms.] 
(Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  iris  of  the  eye. 

Irk  (erk),  V.  t.  [OE.  irken  to  tire,  become  tired  ;  cf. 
8w.  yrka  to  urge,  enforce,  press,  or  G.  ekel  disgust, 
MHG.  erklich  disgusting ;  perh.  aldn  to  L.  urgere  to 
urge,  E.  urge-l    To  weary  ;  to  give  pain  to;  to  annoy ; 

—  used  only  impersonally  at  present. 

To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul.  Shak. 

It  irketh  him  to  be  here.  3f.  Arnold. 

Irk'some  (erk'siim),    a.      1.  Wearisome  ;    tedious ; 
disagreeable  or  troublesome  by  reason  of  long  continu- 
ance or  repetition ;  as,  irksome  hours  ;  irksome  taslis. 
For  not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight, 
He  made  us.  Milton. 

2.  Weary  ;  vexed ;  uneasy.     [06^.] 
Let  us  therefore  learn  not  to  be  irksome  when  God  layeth  his 
crosB  upon  us.  Latimer. 

Syn.  —  Wearisome  ;  tedious  ;  tiresome  ;  vexatious  ; 
burdensome.  —  Irksome,  Wearisome,  Tedious.  These 
epithets  describe  things  which  give  pain  or  disgust.  Irk- 
some is  applied  to  something  which  disgusts  by  its  nature 
or  quality  :  as,  an  irksome  task.  Wearisome  denotes  that 
which  wearies  or  wears  us  out  by  severe  labor  ;  as,  a 
wearisome  employment.  Tedious  is  applied  to  somethmg 
which  tires  us  out  by  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  its 
performance ;  as,  a  tedious  speech. 

Wearisome  nights  are  appointed  to  me.      Job  vii.  3. 
Pity  only  on  fresh  objects  stays, 
But  with  the  tedious  sight  of  woes  decays.      Dryden. 

—  Irk'some-ly,  adv.  —  Irk'some-ness,  n. 

I'ron  (I'um),  re.  [OE.  iren,  AS.  xren,  Isen ,  Isem  ;  akin 
to  D.  ijzer,  OS.  Isarn,  OHG.  isarn,  isan,  G.  eisen,  Icel. 
isarn,  jai-n,  Sw.  &  Dan.  j'erre,  and  perh.  to  E.  ice;  cf.  Ir. 
iarann,  W.  haiarn.  Armor,  houarn.']  1.  (Chem.)  The 
most  common  and  most  useful  metallic  element,  being 
of  almost  universal  occurrence,  usually  in  the  form  of  an 
oxide  (as  hematite,  magnetite,  etc.),  or  a  hydrous  oxide 
(.as  limonite,  turgite,  etc.).   It  is  reduced  on  an  enormous 


scale  in  three  principal  forms  ;  viz.,  cast  iron,  steel,  and 
wrought  iron.  Iron  usually  appears  dark  brown,  from  ox- 
idation or  impurity,  but  when  pure,  or  on  a  fresh  surface, 
is  a  gray  or  white  metal.  It  is  easily  oxidized  (rusted) 
by  moisture,  and  is  attacked  by  many  corrosive  agents. 
Symbol  Fe  (Latin  Ferrum).  Atomic  weight  55.9.  Spe- 
cific gravity,  pure  iron,  7.86 ;  cast  iron,  7.1.  In  magnetic 
properties,  it  is  superior  to  all  other  substances. 

^^^  The  value  of  iron  is  largely  due  to  the  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  worked.  Thus,  when  heated  it  is  mallea- 
ble and  ductile,  and  can  be  easily  welded  and  forged  at  a 
high  temperature.  As  cast  iron,  it  is  easily  fusible ;  as 
sled,  is  very  tough,  and  (when  tempered)  very  hard  and 
elastic.  Chemically,  iron  is  grouped  with  cobalt  and 
nickel.  Steel  is  a  variety  of  iron  containing  more  car- 
bon than  wrought  iron,  but  less  than  oast  iron.  It  is 
made  either  from  wrought  iron,  by  roasting  in  a  packing 
of  carbon  (cementation)  or  from  cast  iron,  by  burning  olf 
the  impurities  in  a  Bessemer  converter  (then  called  Bes- 
semer steel),  or  directly  from  the  iron  ore  (as  in  the  Sie- 
mens rotatory  and  regenerating  furnace). 

2.  An  instrument  or  utensil  made  of  iron  ;  —  chiefly 
in  composition ;  as,  a  fiaXiron,  a  smoothing  iron,  etc. 

ily  young  soldier,  put    p  your  iron.  Shak. 

3.  pi.  Fetters;  chains;  handcuffs;  manacles. 

Four  of  the  sufferers  were  left  to  rot  in  irons,     Macaulay. 

4.  Strength  ;  power ;  firmness  ;  inflexibility ;  as,  to 
rule  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

Bax  iron.  See  Wrought  iron  (below).  —  Bog  iron,  bog  ore  ; 
limonite.  See  Bog  ore,  under  Boo.  —  Cast  iron  (Metal.),  an 
impure  variety  of  iron,  containing  from  tliree  to  six  per 
cent  of  carbon,  part  of  wliich  is  united  with  a  part  of  the 
iron,  as  a  carbide,  and  the  rest  is  uncombined,  as  graph- 
ite. If  tliere  is  little  free  carbon,  the  product  is  wfiite 
iron ;  if  much  of  the  carbon  has  separated  as  graphite, 
it  is  called  gray  iron.  See  also  Cast  ieon,  in  the  vocab- 
ulary. —  Fire  irons.  See  under  Fire,  «.  — Gray  iron.  See 
Cast  iron  (above).  —  In  irons  (Naut.),  said  of  a  sailing  ves- 
sel, when,  in  tacking,  she  comes  up  head  to  the  wind  and 
will  not  fill  away  on  either  tack.  —  Ma^etic  iron.  See 
Maonetite.  —  Malleable  iron  (Metal.),  iron  sufficiently 
pure  or  soft  to  be  capable  of  extension  under  the  ham- 
mer; also,  specif.,  a  kind  of  iron  produced  by  removing 
a  portion  of  the  carbon  or  other  impurities  from  cast  iron, 
rendering  it  less  brittle,  and  to  some  extent  malleable.  — 
Meteoric  iron  ( Chem.),  iron  forming  a  large,  and  often  the 
cliief,  ingredient  of  meteorites.  It  invariably  contains  a 
small  amount  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  Cf.  Meteorite.  — 
Pig  iron,  the  form  in  which  cast  iron  is  made  at  the  blast 
furnace,  being  run  into  molds,  called  pigs.  —  Reduced  iron. 
See  under  Reduced.  —  Specular  iron.  Bee  Hematite.  — 
Too  many  irons  in  the  fire,  too  many  objects  requiring  the 
attention  at  once.  —  White  iron.  See  Cast  iron  (above).  — 
Wrought  iron  (Metal.),  the  purest  form  of  iron  commonly 
known  in  the  arts,  containing  only  about  half  of  one  per 
cent  of  carbon.  It  is  made  either  directly  from  the  ore, 
as  in  the  Catalan  forge  or  bloomery,  or  by  purifying 
(puddling)  cast  iron  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  or  refin- 
ery. It  IS  tough,  malleable,  and  ductUe.  When  formed 
into  bars,  it  is  called  bar  iron. 

I'ron  (i'iirn),  a.  [AS.  iren,  tsen.  See  Ibon,  «.]  1.  Of, 
or  made  of  iron ;  consisting  of  iron ;  as,  an  iron  bar,  dust. 

2.  Resembling  iron  in  color ;  as,  iron  blackness. 

3.  Like  iron  in  hardness,  strength,  impenetrability, 
power  of  endurance,  insensibility,  etc. ;  as : 

(a)  Rude  ;  hard ;  harsh  ;  severe. 

Iron  years  of  wars  and  dangers.  Sowe. 

Jove  crushed  the  nations  with  an  iro7i  rod.  Fope. 

(b)  Firm ;  robust ;  enduring ;  as,  an  iron  constitution. 

(c)  Inflexible ;  unrelenting ;  as,  an  iron  will. 

(d)  Not  to  be  broken  ;  holding  or  binding  fast ;  tena- 
cious.    "  Him  death's  iron  sleep  oppressed."      Philips. 

^ff"  Iron  is  often  used  in  composition,  denoting  made 
ojiron,  relating  to  iron,  of  or  with  iron ;  producing 
iron,  etc. ;  resembling  iron,  literally  or  figuratively,  in 
some  of  its  properties  or  characteristicB ;  as,  «wi-shod, 
tron-sheathed,  t'rore-fisted,  ?Vo«-framed,  iron-handed, 
iron-hearted,  iron  foundry  or  iron-foundry. 

Iron  age.  (a)  (Myth.)  The  age  following  the  golden,  sil- 
ver, and  bronze  ages,  ancj  characterized  by  a  general  de- 
generation  of  talent  and  virtue,  and  of  literary  excellence. 
a  Roman  literature  the  Iron  A  ge  is  commonly  regarded  as 
beginning  after  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Goths,  A.  D.  410. 
(b)  (Arch.'col.)  That  stage  in  the  development  of  any  peo- 
ple characterized  liy  the  use  of  iron  implements  m  the 
place  of  the  more  cumbrous  stone  and  bronze.  —  Iron  ce- 
ment, a  cement  for  joints,  composed  of  cast-iron  borings 
or  fihngs,  sal  ammoniac,  etc.  —  Iron  clay  (Min.),  a  yellow- 
ish clay  containing  a  large  proportion  of  an  ore  of  iron. 

—  Iron  cross,  a  Prussian  order  of  military  merit ;  also, 
the  decoration  of  the  order.  —  Iron  crown,  a  golden  crown 
set  "ivith  jewels,  belonging  originally  to  the  Lombard 
kings,  and  indicating  the  dominion  of  Italy.  It  was  so 
called  from  containing  a  circle  said  to  have  been  forged 
from  one  of  the  nails  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  —  Iron  flint 
(Min. ),  an  opaque,  flintlike,  ferruginous  variety  of  quartz. 

—  Iron  founder,  a  maker  of  'iron  castings.  —  Iron  foundry, 
the  place  where  iron  castings  are  made.  —  Iron  furnace,  a 
furnace  for  reducing  iron  from  the  ore,  or  for  melting 
iron  for  castings,  etc. ;  a  forge ;  a  reverberatory ;  a 
bloomery.  —Iron  glance  (Min.),  hematite.  —  Iron,  hat,  a 
headpiece  of  iron  or  steel,  shaped  like  a  hat  with  a  broad 
brim,  and  used  as  armor  during  the  Middle  Ages.  —  Iron 
horse,  a  locomotive  engine.  [Colloq.]  — Iron  liquor,  a  solu- 
tion of  an  iron  salt,  used  as  a  mordant  by  dyers.  —  Iron 
mim  (Cotton  Manuf.),  a  name  for  the  self-acting  spinning 
mule.  —  Iron  mold  or  mould,  a  yellow  spot  on  cloth  stained 
by  rusty  iron.  —  Iron  ore  (Min.),  any  native  compound  of 
iron  from  which  the  metal  may  be  profitably  extracted. 
"The  principal  ores  are  magnetite,  hematite,  siderite,  limo- 
nite, Gothite,  turgite,  and  the  bog  and  clay  iron  ores.  — 
Iron  pyrites  (Min.),  common  pyrites,  or  pyrite.  See  Pyr- 
ites. —  Iron  sand,  an  iron  ore  in  grains,  usually  the  mag- 
netic iron  ore,  formerly  used  to  sand  paper  after  writing. 

—  Iron  scale,  the  thin  film  which  forms  on  the  surface  of 
vrrought  iron  in  the  process  of  forging.  It  consists  es- 
sentially of  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  FesOi.  —  Iron 
works,  a  furnace  where  iron  is  smelted,  or  a  forge,  rolling 
mill,  or  foundry,  where  it  is  made  into  heavy  work,  such 
as  shafting,  rails,  cannon,  merchant  bar,  etc. 

I'ron,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ironed  (I'umd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Ieoning.]     1.  To  smooth  with  an  instrument  of 


iron ;  especially,  to  smooth,  as  cloth,  with  a  heated  flat- 
iron  ;  —  sometimes  used  with  out. 

2.  To  shackle  with  irons ;  to  fetter  or  handcuff. 
"Ironed  like  a  malefactor."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  furnish  or  arm  with  iron  ;  as,  to  iron  a  wagon. 

I'ron-bark'  tree'  (i'tim-bark'  tre').  (Bot.)  The  Aus- 
tralian Eucalyptus  Sideroxylon,  used  largely  by  carpen- 
ters and  shipbuilders ;  —  called  also  ironwood. 

I'ron-hound'  (-bound'),  a.  1.  Bound  as  with  iron; 
rugged  ;  as,  an  ironbound  coast. 

2.  Rigid  ;  unyielding  ;  as,  ironbound  traditions. 

I'ron-cased'  (-kasf ),  a.  Cased  or  covered  with  iron, 
as  a  vessel ;  ironclad. 

I'ron-clad'  (-klSd'),  a.  1.  Clad  in  iron;  protected  or 
covered  with  iron,  as  a  vessel  for  naval  warfare. 

2.  Rigorous;  severe;  exacting;  as,  an  ironclad  oath 
or  pledge.     [Colloq.'] 

I'ron-clad',  n.  A  naval  vessel  having  the  parts  above 
water  covered  and  protected  by  iron  or  steel  usually  in 
large  plates  closely  joined  and  made  sufficiently  thick 
and  strong  to  resist  heavy  shot. 

I'ron-er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  irons. 

I'ron-flst'ed  (-f Ist'ed),  a.  Closefisted ;  stingy ;  mean. 

I'ron-gray'  (-gra'),  a.  Of  a  gray  color,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  iron  freshly  broken.  ^  n.  An  iron- 
gray  color  ;  also,  a  horse  of  this  color. 

I'ron-heads'  (-h6dz'),  n.  (Bot. )  A  European  compos- 
ite herb  (Centaurea  nigra) ;  —  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  knobbed  head  to  an  iron  ball  fixed  on  a 
long  handle.  Dr.  Prior. 

I'ron-heart'ed  (-harf Sd),  a.  Hard-hearted  ;  unfeel- 
ing ;  cruel ;  as,  an  iron-hearted  master.  Coicper. 

I-ron'lo  (t-r6n'ik),  a.     Ironical.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

I-ron'lc-al  (t-ron'I-kal),  a.  [LL.  ironicus,  Gr.  tipto- 
viKos  dissembling  :  cf.  F.  ironique.  See  Irony.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  irony  ;  containing,  expressing,  or  characterized 
by,  irony  ;  as,  an  ironical  remark. 

2.  Addicted  to  the  use  of  irony ;  given  to  irony. 
—  I-ron'lo-al-ly,  adv. — I-ron'ic-al-neBS,  n. 

I'ron-ing  (i'iirn-ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
smoothing,  as  clothes,  with  hot  flatirons. 

2.  The  clothes  ironed. 

Ironhig  hoard,  a  flat  board,  upon  which  clothes  are  laid 
while  being  ironed. 

I'ron-lsh,  a.    Resembling  iron,  as  in  taste.         Wood. 

I'ron-lst  (i'run-Tst),  n.     One  who  uses  irony. 

I'ron-mas'ter  (i'iirn-mas'ter),  n.  A  manufacturer  of 
iron,  or  large  dealer  therein.  Bp.  Hurd. 

I'ron-mon'ger  (-mQn'ger),  n.  A  dealer  in  iron  or 
hardware. 

I'ron-mon'ger -y  (-y),  n.  Hardware ;  a  general  name 
for  all  articles  made  of  iron.  Guiilt. 

I'ron-Sick' (-sik'),  a.  (Naut.)  Having  the  ironwork 
loose  or  corroded  ;  —  said  of  a  sliip  when  her  bolts  and 
nails  are  so  eaten  with  rust  that  she  has  become  leaky. 

I'ron-sid'ed  (-sid'Sd),  a.  Having  iron  sides,  or  very 
firm  sides. 

I'ron-sidtfS'  (-sldz'),  n.  A  cuirassier  or  cuirassiers; 
also,  hardy  veteran  soldiers ;  —  applied  specifically  to 
Cromwell's  cavalry. 

I'ron-smlth'  (-smith'),  n.  1.  A  worker  in  iron  ;  one 
who  makes  and  repairs  utensils  of  iron  ;  a  blacksmith. 

2.  (Zool.)  An  East  Indian  barbet  (Megalaima  faber), 
inhabiting  the  Island  of  Hainan.  The  name  alludes  to 
its  note,  which  resembles  the  sounds  made  by  a  smith. 

I'ron-StOne'  (-ston'),  n.    A  hard,  earthy  ore  of  iron. 

Clay  Ironstone.  See  under  Clay.  —  Ironstone  china,  a 
hard  white  pottery,  first  made  in  England  during  the 
18th  century. 

I'ron-ware'  (-wSr'),  n.  Articles  made  of  iron,  as 
household  utensils,  tools,  and  the  like. 

I'ron-weed'  (-wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  tall  weed  with  pur- 
plish flowers  (Feraojiia  Noveboracensis).  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  other  plants  of  the  same  genus. 

I'ron-wood'  (-wood'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  tree  with  unusu- 
ally hard,  strong,  or  heavy  wood. 

^ff"  In  the  United  States,  the  hornbeam  and  the  hop 
hornbeam  are  so  called  ;  also  the  Olneija  Tesota,  a  small 
tree  of  Arizona;  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Erythroxylon 
areolatum,  and  several  other  imrelated  trees;  in  Cluna, 
the  Metrosideros  vera;  in  India,  the  Mesua  ferrea,  and 
two  species  of  Inga;  in  Australia,  the  Eucahjpius  Sider- 
oxylon, and  in  many  countries,  species  of  Sideroxylon  and 
Diospyros,  and  many  other  trees. 

I'ron-work'  (-wQrk'),  n.  Anything  made  of  iron ;  — 
a  general  name  of  such  parts  or  pieces  of  a  building, 
vessel,  carriage,  etc.,  as  consist  of  iron. 

I'ron  works'.    See  under  Iron,  a. 

I'ron-wort'  (-wQrf),  n.  (Bot.)  An  herb  of  the  Mint 
family  (Sideritis),  supposed  to  heal  sword  cuts;  also,  a 
species  of  Galeopsis. 

I'ron-y  (i'um-y),  a.  [From  Ibon.]  1.  Made  or  con- 
sisting of  iron ;  partaking  of  iron  ;  iron ;  as,  irony  chains ; 
irony  particles.     [i2.]  Woodward. 

2.  Resembling  iron  in  taste,  hardness,  or  other  phys- 
ical property. 

I'ron-y  (i'riin-J^),  n.  [L.  ironia,  Gr.  elpaueCa  dissim- 
ulation, fr.  etpoiv  a  dissembler  in  speech,  fr.  elpeiv  to 
speak  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  word :  cf.  F.  ironic.]  1.  Dis- 
simulation ;  ignorance  feigned  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
founding or  provoking  an  antagonist. 

2.  A  sort  of  humor,  ridicule,  or  light  sarcasm,  which 
adopts  a  mode  of  speech  the  meaning  of  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  literal  sense  of  the  words. 

IX'0-flVLOis' Cii'o-ii-woi'),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [F.]  (Ethnol.) 
A  powerful  and  warlike  confederacy  of  Indian  tribes, 
formerly  inhabiting  Central  New  York  and  constituting 
most  of  the  Five  Nations.  Also,  any  Indian  of  the  Iro- 
quois tribes. 

I'rous  (i'riis),  a.  [OF.  iros,  from  ire  ire.  See  Ibe.] 
Irascible ;  passionate.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Irp    )  (erp),   re.     [Etymol.    uncertain.]    A    fantastic 

Irpe  )      grimace  or  contortion  of  the  body.     [Obs.] 

Smirks  and  irps  and  all  affected  humors.    £.  Jonscn. 
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Irp  (erp),  a.    Making  irps.    [ObsA  B.  Jonson. 

Ir-ra'di-ance  (Ir-ra'di-ans),  1  n.    [From  Irkadiant.] 

Ir-ra'dl-an-cy  (-an-sy),  J      1.  The  act  of  irradia- 

ting ;  emission  of  rays  of  light. 

2.  That  wliich  irradiates  or  is  irradiated  ;  luster ;  splen- 
dor ;  irradiation  ;  brilliancy.  Milton. 

Ir-ra'di-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  irradians,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
See  Irradiate.]  Irradiating  or  illuminating;  as,  th*j 
irradiaiit  moon.  Boyse. 

Ir-ra'dl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Irradiated 
(-5'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Iebadiatino  (-a'ting).]  [L. 
irradiatus,  p.  p.  of  irradiare  to  irradiate.  See  In-  in, 
and  Radiate.]  1.  To  throw  rays  of  light  upon  ;  to  illu- 
minate ;  to  brighten  ;  to  adorn  with  luster. 

Thy  smile  irradiates  yon  blue  fields.     Sir  W.  Jones. 

2.  To  enlighten  intellectually ;  to  illuminate ;  as,  to 
irradiate  tlie  mind.  Bp.  Bull. 

3.  To  animate  by  heat  or  light.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

4.  To  radiate,  shed,  or  diffuse. 

A  splendid  fagade,  .  .  .  irradiating  hospitality.    H.  James. 
Ir-ra'di-ate,  v.  i.    To  emit  rays ;  to  shine. 
Ir-ra'dl-ate  (-St),  a.    [L.  irradiatus,  p.  p.]    Illumi- 
nated ;  irradiated.  Mason. 
Ir-ra'dl-a'tion    (-a'shun),    n.     [Cf.    F.    irradiation.'] 

1.  Act  of  irradiating,  or  state  of  being  irradiated. 

2.  Illumination  ;  irradiauce  ;  brilliancy.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  Fig.  :  Mental  light  or  illumination.       Sir  M.  Hale. 

4.  {Opt.)  The  apparent  enlargement  of  a  bright  object 
eeen  upon  a  dark  ground,  due  to  the  fact  that  tlie  por- 
tions of  the  retina  around  the  image  are  stimulated  by 
the  intense  light ;  as  wlien  a  dark  spot  on  a  white 
ground  appears  smaller,  or  a  white  spot  on  a  dark  ground 
larger,  than  it  really  is,  esp.  when  a  little  out  of  focus. 

Ir-rad'i-cate  (ir-rSd'i-kat),  v.  t.  To  root  deeply,   [i?.] 

Ir-ra'tion-al  (ir-rash'un-al),  a.     [L.  irrationalis :  cf. 

F.  irrationnel.    See  In-  not,  and  Rational.]     1.  Not 

rational ;  void  of  reason  or  understanding  ;  as,  brutes  are 

irrational  animals. 

2.  Not  according  to  reason  ;  absurd  ;  foolish. 

It  seemed  utterly  irrational  any  longer  to  maintain  it.  /.  Taylor. 

3.  (Math. )  Not  capable  of  being  exactly  expressed  by 
an  integral  number,  or  by  a  vulgar  fraction ;  surd ;  — 
said  especially  of  roots.    See  Sued. 

Syn.  —  Absurd  ;  foolish ;  preposterous ;  unreasonable ; 
senseless.    See  Absurd. 

Ir-ra'tion-al'i-ty  (-51'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  irrational.     ^'■Bvxitis.'h  irrationality."  South. 

Ir-ra'tion-al-ly  (Tr-rSsh'tin-fll-ly),  adv.  In  an  irra- 
tional manner.  Boyle. 

Ir-ra'tlOM-al-ness,  n.    Irrationality. 

Ir're-but'ta-bU  (.ir're-biit'ta-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  be- 
ing rebutted.  Coleridge. 

Ir're-cep'tive  (-sHi/tl v),  a.  Not  receiving ;  incapable 
of  receiving. 

Ir're-Claim'a-ble  (-klam'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
reclaimed.    Addison.  —  Ir're-Claim'a-bly,  adv. 

Ir-rec'Og-ni'tion  (Tr-rgk'Sg-nish'un),  n.  [Pref.  in- 
not  -f-  recognition-l  A  failure  to  recognize  ;  absence  of 
recognition.  Lamb. 

Ir-rec'Og-ni'Za-ble  (Ir-rgk'Sg-nl'za-b'l ;  277),  a.  Not 
recognizable.  Carlyle. 

Ir-rec'on-ci'Ia-bil'i-ty  (Tr-rgk'on-si'la-bll'r-ty ),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  irreconcilable ;  irreconcilableness. 

Ir-rec'on-Ci'la-ble  (Ir-rgk'on-si'la^b'l ;  277),  a.  [Pref. 
ir-  not  +  reconcilable:  cf.  F.  irr^conciliable.']  Not  rec- 
oncilable ;  implacable ;  incompatible ;  inconsistent ;  dis- 
agreeing ;   as,  irreco7icilable  enemies,  statements.  —  Ir- 

rec'on-ci'la-ble-ness,  «.  —  Ir-rec'on-ci'la-bly,  adv. 

Ir-rec'on-cD.e'  (-sil'),  v.  t  To  prevent  from  being 
reconciled  ;  to  alienate  or  disailect.    [06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ir-rec'on-cile'ment  (ir-rSk'on-sil'ment),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  unreconciled ;  disagreement. 

Ir-rec'on-cU'i-a'tion  (-sll'I-a'shiin),  re.  Want  of  rec- 
onciliation ;  disagreement. 

Ir're-COrd'a-ble  (Tr're-k6rd'a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  ir-  not 
-f  record :  cf .  L.  irrecordabilis  not  to  be  remembered.] 
Not  fit  or  possible  to  be  recorded. 

Ir're-COV'er-a-ble  (-kuv'er-a-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  recovered,  regained,  or  remedied ;  irreparable ;  as, 
an  irrecoverable  loss,  debt,  or  injury. 

That  -which  is  past  is  gone  and  in-ecorerdble.        Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Irreparable  ;  irretrievable ;  irremediable  ;  un- 
alterable ;  incurable ;  hopeless. 

—  Ir're-cov'er-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Ir're-cov'er-a-bly,  adv. 

Ir're-CU'per-a-ble  (-ku'per-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  irrecupera- 
bilis :  cf.  OF.  irrecuperable.  See  In-  not,  and  Recuper- 
ate.]    Irrecoverable.  —  Ir-re-CU'per-a-bly,  adv. 

Ir're-cured'  (-kurd^),  a.     Incurable.     [OJ.?.] 

Ir're-on'sa-ble  (-ku'za-b'l),  a.  [L.  irrecusabilis  ;  pref. 
ir-  not  -\-  recusabilis  that  should  be  rejected,  fr.  recusare 
to  reject :  cf.  F.  irrecusable.^  Not  liable  to  exception  or 
rejection.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Ir're-deem'a-bil'i-ty  (-dem'a-bTl'T-ty),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  irredeemable ;  irredeemableness. 

Ir're-deem'a-ble  (ir're-dem'a-b'l),  a.  Not  redeema- 
ble ;  that  can  not  be  redeemed  ;  not  payable  in  gold  or 
silver,  as  a  bond  ;  —  used  especially  of  such  government 
notes,  issued  as  currency,  as  are  not  convertible  into 
coin  at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder.  —  iT're-deem'a-ble- 
ness,  n.  —  Ir're-deem'a-bly,  adv. 

Ir're-dU'ci-bll'i-ty  (-du'st-bil'i-ty),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  irreducible. 

Ir're-dU'ci-ble  (-du'sT  b'l),  a.  1.  Incapable  of  being 
reduced,  or  brought  into  a  different  state  ;  incapable  of 
restoration  to  its  proper  or  normal  condition ;  as,  an  irre- 
ducible hernia. 

2.  (Math.)  Incapable  of  being  reduced  to  a  simpler 
form  of  expression ;  as,  an  irreducible  formula. 

Irreducible  case  (Alg.),  a  particular  case  in  the  solution 
01  a  cubic  equation,  m  which  tlie  formula  commonly  em- 
ployed contains  .an  imaginary  quantity,  and  therefore 
tails  m  its  application. 

— Ir're-du'cl-ble-ness,  n.  —  Ir're-du'cl-bly,  adv. 


Il're-flec'tlon  (ir're-flSk'shijn),  n.  Want  of  reflec- 
tion. 

Ir're-flect'ive  (-tiv),  a.    Not  reflective.    De  Quincey. 

Ir're-form'a-ble  (-f6rm'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
reformed ;  incorrigible.  Joseph  Cook. 

Ir-ref'ra-ga-bil'i-ty  (Tr-rSf'ra-ga-bil'i-ty),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  irrefragable  ;  incapability  of  be- 
ing refuted. 

Ir-ref'ra-ga-ble  (Ir-rSf'ra-ga-b'l),  a.  [F.  irrefraga- 
blejli.irre/ragabilis.  See  Refragable.]  Not  ref  ragable  ; 
not  to  be  gainsaid  or  denied  ;  not  to  be  refuted  or  over- 
thrown ;  unanswerable  j  incontestable  ;  undeniable  ;  as, 
an  irrefragable  argument ;   irrefragoljle  evidence.  —  Ir- 

ref'ra-ga-ble-ness,  n.  —  Ir-ref 'ra-ga-bly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  Incontrovertible ;  unanswerable  ;  indisputable  ; 
muiuestionable ;  incontestable ;  indubitable  ;  undeniable ; 
irrefutable. 

Ir're-fran'gi-bil'1-ty  (Tr're-frSn'jT-bTl'i-ty),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  irrefrangible  ;  infrangibleness. 

Ir're-fran'gi-ble  (-frSn'jT-b'l),  a.  Not  refrangible; 
that  can  not  be  refracted  in  p.nssing  from  one  medium  to 
anotlier.  —  Ir're-f ran'gi-ble-ness,  re. 

Ir're-fut'a-ble  (ir're-fut'a-b'l  or  Tr-ref'u-ta-b'l;277), 
a.  [li.  irrefutabilis :  cf.  F.  irrefutable.  See  Refute.] 
Incapable  of  being  refuted  or  disproved ;  indisputable.  — 

Ir're-lut'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Ir're-fut'a-bly,  adv. 

Ir're-gen'er-a-cy  (Ir're-jen'er-a-sy),  n.  Unregeneracy. 
Ir're-gen'er-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.      An   unregenerate 
state.     [Obs.  ] 

Ir-reg'U-lar  (ir-rgg'ii-ler),  a.     [Pref.  ir-  not  -f-  reg- 
ular :  cf.  F.  irregulier.']   Not  regular ;  not  conforming  to 
a  law,  method,  or  usage  recognized  as  the  general  rule ; 
not  according  to  common  form  ;  not  conformable  to  na- 
ture, to  the  rules  of  moral  rectitude,  or  to  established 
principles  ;  not  normal ;  unnatural ;  immethodical ;  un- 
symmetrical ;  erratic  ;  not  straight ;  not  uniform  ;  as,  an 
irregular  line  ;  an  irregular  figure  ;  an  irregular  verse  ; 
an  irregular  physician  ;   an  irregular  proceeding ;    ir- 
regular motion  ;  irregular  conduct,  etc.     Cf.  Regular. 
Mazes  intricate, 
Eccentric,  intervolved,  yet  regular 
Then  most  when  most  irregular  they  seem.       Milton. 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower.  Shak. 

A  flowery  meadow  through  which  a  clear  stream  murmured 
in  many  irregular  meanders.  Jone^. 

Syn. — Immethodical;  unsystematic;  abnormal;  un- 
natural ;  anomalous ;  erratic  ;  devious ;  crooked ;  ec- 
centric ;  unsettled  ;  uneven ;  variable ;  changeable  ;  mu- 
table ;  desultory  J  disorderly;  wild;  immoderate;  in- 
temperate ;  inordinate ;  vicious. 

Ir-reg'U-lar,  re.  One  who  is  not  regular ;  especially, 
a  soldier  not  in  regular  service. 

Ir-reg'U-lar-ist,  n.     One  who  is  irregular.         Baxter. 

Ir-reg'u-lar'1-ty  (-lar'I-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Irregularities 
(-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  irregularite.]  The  state  or  quaUty  of 
being  irregular  ;  that  which  is  irregular. 

Ir-reg'u-lar-ly  (-ler-ly),  adv.    In  an  irregular  manner. 

Ir-reg'U-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  To  make  irregular  ;  to  dis- 
order.    [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ir-reg'U-lous  (-lus),  a.     Lawless.     iObs.]  Shak. 

Ir're-ject'a-ble  (ir're-jekt'a-b'l),  a.  That  can  not  be 
rejected  ;  irresistible.  Boyle. 

Ir're-Iaps'a-ble  (-15ps'a-b'l),  a.  Not  liable  to  relapse ; 
secure.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Ir're-late  (ir're-lat),  a.     Irrelative ;  unconnected. 

Ir're-la'tlon  (ir're-la'shun),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  irrelative ;  want  of  connection  or  relation. 

Ir-rel'a-tive  (ir-rel'a-tTv),  a.  Not  relative ;  without 
mutual  relations ;  unconnected.  —  Ir-rel'a-tlve-ly,  adv. 

Irrelative  chords  (jl/ws.),  those  having  no  common  tone. 

—  Irrelative  repetition  (jBioZ.),  the  multiplication  of  parts 
that  serve  for  a  common  purpose,  but  have  no  mutual 
dependence  or  connection.     Owen. 

Ir-rel'e-Vance  (-e-vons),  re.     Irrelevancy. 

Ir-rel'e-van-cy  (-e-van-sy),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  irrelevant ;  as,  the  irrelevancy  of  an  argument. 

Ir-rel'e-vant  (-vant),  a.  Not  relevant ;  not  applica- 
ble or  pertinent ;  not  bearing  upon  or  serving  to  support ; 
foreign ;  extraneous  ;  as,  testimony  or  arguments  irrele- 
vant to  a  case.  —  Ir-rel'e-vant-ly,  adv. 

Ir're-liev'a-ble  (ir're-lev'a-b'l),  a.  Not  admitting  re- 
lief ;  incurable  ;  hopeless. 

Ir're-li'g^On  (-lij'un),  re.  [L.  irreligio :  cf.  F.  irre- 
ligion.  See  In-  not,  and  Religion.]  The  state  of  being 
irreligious ;  want  of  religion  ;  impiety. 

Ir're-li'gion-ist,  n.     One  who  is  irreligious. 

^Ir're-ll'gious  (-ITj'us),  a.  [L.  irreligios^is :  cf.  F.  ir- 
religieux.]  X.  Destitute  of  religion  ;  not  controlled  by 
religious  motives  or  principles ;  ungodly.     Cf .  Impious. 

Shame  and  reproach  are  generally  the  portion  of  the  impious 
and  irreligious.  South. 

2.  Indicating  a  want  of  religion  ;  profane  ;  wicked  ; 
as,  irreligious  speech. 

Ir're-li'giOUS-ly,  adv.     In  an  irreligious  manner. 

Ir're-U'gious-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
irreligious ;  ungodliness. 

Ir-re'me-a-ble  (Tr-re'me-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  irremeabilis ; 
pref.  ir-  not  -|-  remeabilis  returning,  fr.  remeare :  cf.  F. 
irremeable.  See  Remeant.]  Admitting  no  return  ;  as, 
an  irremeable  way.     [Obs.]  Drj/den. 

Ir're-me'di-a-ble  (ir're-me'dt-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  irremedi- 
abilis :  cf.  F.  irremediable.  See  In- not,  and  Remedia- 
ble.] Not  to  be  remedied,  corrected,  or  redressed  ;  in- 
curable ;  as,  an  irremediable  disease  or  evil. 

Ir're-me'di-a-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  irremediable. 

Ir're-me'dl-a-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner,  or  to  a  degree, 
that  precludes  remedy,  cure,  or  correction. 

Ir're-mis'si-ble  (-mis'sT-b'l),  a.  [L.  irremis.<tibilis  : 
cf.  F.  irreniissihle.  See  In- not,  and  Remissible.]  Not  re- 
missible ;  unpardonable  ;  as,  irremis.'iihle  crnnes.  Burke. 

—  Ir're-mls'sl-ble-ness,  n.  —  Ir're-mis'al-bly,  adv. 
Ir're-mls'sion  (-mish'iSn),  re.     Refusal  of  pardon. 


Ir're-mla'slVO  (Tr're-mTs'sIv),  a.  Not  remitting  ;  un- 
forgiving. 

Ir're-mlt'ta-ble  (-mit't4-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
remitted  ;  irremissible.  Holinshed. 

Ir're-mov'a-bil'i-ty  (-moov'a-bil'i-ty),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  irremovable  ;  immovableness. 

Ir're-mov'a-ble  (-moov'a-b'l),  a.  Not  removable ;  im- 
movable; inflexible.    Shak. — Ir're-mov'a-bly,  a<i». 

Ir're-mov'al  (-al),  n.     Absence  of  removal. 

Ir're-mu'ner-a-ble  (-mu'ner-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  irremune- 
rabilis :  cf.  F.  irremunerable.  See  Remunerate.]  Not 
remunerable  ;  not  capable  of  remuneration. 

Ir're-nowned'  (-nound').  a.     Not  renowned.     [Obs.] 

Ir-rep'a-ra-bll'i-ty  (ir-rep'a-ra-bll'i-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
irreparabilite.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irrepara- 
ble ;  irreparableness.  Sterne. 

Ir-rep'a-ra-ble  (ir-rep'a^ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  irreparabilis  : 
cf .  F.  irreparable.  See  In-  not,  and  Repakable.]  Not 
reparable  ;  not  capable  of  being  repaired,  recovered,  re- 
gained, or  remedied;  irretrievable;  irremediable;  as,  an 
irreparable  breach  ;  an  irreparable  loss.  Shak. 

Ir-rep'a-ra-ble-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  irreparable. 

Ir-rep'a-ra-bly,  adv.     in  an  irreparable  manner. 

Ir're-peal'a-bll'i-ty  (tr're-pel'a^bil'i-ty),  re.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  irrepealable. 

Ir're-peal'a-ble  (-pel'a-b'l),  a.  Not  repealable  :  not 
capable  of  being  repealed  or  revoked,  as  a  law.  —  Ir're- 
peal'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Ir're-peal'a-bly,  adv. 

Ir're-pent'ance  (-pSnt'ans),  n.  Want  of  repentance  ; 
impenitence.  Bp.  Mo7itogu. 

Ir're-plev'i-a-ble  (-plev'i-a-b'l),  )  a.    (Law)   Not  ca- 

Ir're-plev'i-sa-ble  (-sa-b'l),  )  pable  of  being  re- 
plevied. 

Ir-rep're-hen'si-ble  (Tr-rgp're-hSn'sT-b'l),  a.  [L.  ir- 
reprehensibilis :  cf.F.  irreprehensible.  See  Reprehensi- 
ble.] Not  reprehensible ;  blameless  ;  innocent.  —  Ir-rep'- 
re-hen'sl-ble-ness,  n.  —  Ir-rep're-hen'si-bly,  adv. 

Ir-rep're-sent'a-ble  (-zent'a-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  represented  or  portrayed. 

Ir're-press'i-ble  (Tr're-pres'i-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  repressed,  restrained,  or  controlled  ;  as,  irrepressi- 
ble joy  ;  an  irrepressible  conflict.  W.  H.  Seward. 

Ir're-press'1-bly,  adv.  In  a  manner  or  to  a  degree 
that  can  not  be  repressed. 

Ir're-proach'a-ble  (-proch'a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  ir-  not  + 
reproachable:  cf.  F.  irreprochable.]  Not  reproachable ; 
above  reproach ;  not  deserving  reproach ;  blameless. 

He  [Berkeley]  erred,  — and  who  is  free  from  error  ?  — but  his 
intentions  were  irreproaehahle.  Beattie. 

Ir're-proach'a-ble-ness,  re.    The  quality  or  state  of 

being  iiTeproachable  ;  integrity  ;  innocence. 

Ir'rO-proacSl'a-bly,  adv.  in  an  irreproachable  man- 
ner; blamelessly. 

Ir're-prov'a-ble  (-proov'a-b'l),  a.  incapable  of  being 
justly  reproved  ;  irreproachable  ;  blameless  ;  upright. 
— Ir're-prov'a-ble-ness,  re.  —  Ir're-prov'a-bly,  adv. 

Ir'rep-ti'tlOUS  (Ir'rgp-tTsh'iis),  a.  [L.  irrepere,  irrep- 
turn,  to  creep  in;  pref.  ir-  in  -j-  repere  to  creep.]  Sur- 
reptitious;  spurious.     [R.]  Z>r.  Castell  (1G13). 

Ir-rep'U-ta-ble  (-rep'ij-ta-b'l),  a.  Disreputable.  [Obs.] 

Ir're-sll'1-ent  (Ir're-zil'l-ent  or  -yent),  a.  Not  resil. 
ient ;  not  recoiling  or  rebounding ;  inelastic. 

Ir're-slst'ance  (ir're-zist'ans),  n.  Nonresistance ; 
passive  submission. 

Ir're-slst'i-bil'i-ty  (-zTst'i-blll-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  irri- 
sistibilile.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  irresistible ; 
irresistibleness. 

Ir're-sist'i-ble  (-zTstT-b']),  a.    [Pref.  ir-  not  -f  resist- 
ible :  cf.  F.  irresistible.]     That  can  not  be  successfully 
resisted  or  opposed  ;  superior  to  opposition ;  resistless ; 
overpowering ;  as,  an  irresistible  attraction. 
An  irresistible  law  of  our  nature  impels  us  to  seek  happiness. 

J.  31.  Mason. 

Ir're-sist'l-ble-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  irresistible. 

Ir're-sist'i-bly,  adv.    in  an  irresistible  manner. 

Ir're-sist'less,  a.     Irresistible.     [Obs.]  Glanvill. 

Ir-res'0-lu-ble  (ir-rSz'o-lii-b'l),  a.  [L.  irresolubilis  : 
cf.  F.  irresoluble.  See  Resoluble,  and  cf.  Irresolva- 
ble.] 1.  Incapable  of  being  dissolved  or  resolved  into 
parts;  insoluble.  Boyle, 

2.  Incapable  of  being  relieved  or  assisted.     [Obs.] 

The  second  is  in  the  irresoluble  condition  of  our  souls  after  a 
known  sin  is  committed.  Bj).  Hall. 

Ir-res'0-lU-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
irresoluble ;  insolubility. 

Ir-res'0-lute  (-lut),  a.  [Pref.  ir-  not  -f  resolute :  cf. 
F.  irresolu,  L.  irresolulus  not  loosened.]  Not  resolute  ; 
not  decided  or  determined ;  wavering ;  given  to  doubt  or 
irresolution. 

Weak  and  irresolute  is  man.  Co-ivper. 

Syn.  —  Wavering ;  vacillating ;  undetermined  ;  unde- 
cided ;  unsettled ;  fickle ;  changeable ;  inconstant. 
— Ir-res'0-lute-ly,  adv.  — Ir-res'o-lute-ness,  n. 

Ir-res'O-lu'tion  (-lii'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  it-resolution.] 
Want  of  resolution  ;  want  of  decision  in  purpose  ;  a  fluc- 
tuation of  mind,  as  in  doubt,  or  between  hope  and  fear ; 
irresoluteness  ;  indecision  ;  vacillation. 

Irresolution  on  the  schemes  of  life  which  offer  themselves  to 
our  choice,  and  inconstancy  in  pursuing  them,  are  the  greatest 
causes  of  nil  our  unhappiness.  Addison. 

Ir're-solv'a-bll'i-ty  (ir're-zBlv'a-bTl'T-ty),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  irresolvable  ;  irresolvablciioss. 

Ir're-SOlV'a-ble  (-z5Iv'A-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  ir-  not  -f 
resolvable.  Cf.  Irresoluble.]  Incapable  of  being  re- 
solved ;  not  separable  into  component  parts. 

Irresolvable  nebulas  (Aslron.),  nebuhf  of  a  cloudlike  ap- 
pearance, which  liavo  not  yet  been  resolved  by  the  tele- 
scope into  stars.  Sir  W.  HerschH. 

Ir're-solv'a-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
irresolvable ;  irresolvability. 

Ir're-solv'ed-ly,  adv.  Witliout  settled  determina- 
tion ;  in  a  hesitating  manner  ;  doubtfully.     [R.] 

Ir're-spec'tlve  (-spSk'tTv),  a.     1.  without  regard  for 
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conditions,  circumstances,  or  consequences  ;  unbiased  ; 
independent ;  impartial ;  as,  an  irrespective  judgment. 

According:  to  this  doctrine,  it  must  be  resolved  wholly  into 
the  absolute,  in-espective  will  of  God.  Hogevs. 

2.  Disrespectful.     [O65.]  Sir  C.  Comwallis. 

Irrespective  of,  regardless  of ;  without  regard  to  ;  as, 
irrespective  of  differences. 

Ir're-speo'tive-ly  (Ir're-spek'tTv-ly),  adv.  Without 
regard  to  conditions ;  not  taking  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration. 

Prosperity,  considered  absolutely  and  irrespective!!/,  is  better 
and  more  desirable  tlian  adversity.  South. 

Ir-res'pi-ra-ble  (Tr-rSs'pI-ra-b'l  or  Tr're-spir'a-b'l),  a. 
[L.  irrespirabilis :  cf.  F.  irrespirable.  See  Respieable.] 
Unfit  for  respiration ;  not  having  the  qualities  necessary 
to  support  animal  life  ;  as,  irrespirable  air. 

Ir're-spon'si-bil'i-ty  (Ir're-spSu'si-bil'i-ty),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  irresponsabilite.']  Want  of,  or  freedom  from,  respon- 
sibility or  accountability. 

Ir're-spon'si-ble  (-spon'sT-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  ir-  not  + 
responsible :  cf.  F.  irresponsable.']  1.  Not  responsible  ; 
not  liable  or  able  to  answer  for  consequences ;  innocent. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted ;  unreliable. 

Ir're-spon'si-'bly,  adv.     So  as  not  to  be  responsible. 

Ir're-spon'sive  (-stv),  a.  Not  responsive  ;  not  able, 
ready,  or  inclined  to  respond. 

Ir're-sus'ci-ta-ble  (-sus'st-ta^b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  be- 
ing resuscitated  or  revived.  — Ir're-SUS'ci-ta-bly,  adv. 

Ir're-ten'tlon  (-re-ten'shun),  n.  Want  of  retaining 
power  ;  forgetfulness.  De  Quincey. 

Ir're-ten'tive  (-ti  v),  a.  Not  retentive ;  as,  an  irreten- 
tive memory. 

Ir're-trace'a-ble  (-tras'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
retraced ;  not  retraceable. 

Ir're-tract'lle  (-traktil),  a.    1.  Not  retractile. 

2.  Not  tractile  or  ductile.     [iJ.]        Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Ir're-triev'a-ble  (-trev'a^b'l),  a.  Not  retrievable ;  ir- 
recoverable ;  irreparable ;  as,  an  irretrievable  loss. 

Syn. — Irremediable;  incurable;  irrecoverable. 

Ir're-trlev'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  irretrievable. 

Ir're-triev'a-bly,  adv.    In  an  irretrievable  manner. 

Ir're-turn'a-ble  (-tQrn'a-b'l),  a.      Not  to  be  returned. 

Ir're-veal'a-ble  (-vel'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being  re- 
vealed. —  Ir're-veal'a-bly,  adv. 

Ir-rev'er-ence  (Ir-rSv'er-ens),  n.  [L.  irreverenlia  :  cf. 
F.  irreverence.']  The  state  or  quality  of  being  irrever- 
ent ;  want  of  proper  reverence  ;  disregard  of  the  author- 
ity and  character  of  a  superior. 

Ir-rev'er-end  (-end),  a.    Irreverent.     [_Obs.'] 

Immodest  speech,  or  irreverend  gesture.        StrJ/pe. 

Ir-rev'er-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  irrevere^is,  -entis:  cf.  F. 
irreverent.  See  In-  not,  and  Reverent.]  Not  reverent ; 
showing  a  want  of  reverence ;  expressive  of  a  want  of 
veneration ;  as,  an  irreverent  babbler ;  an  irrevereiit  jest. 

Ir-rev'er-ent-ly,  adv.     In  an  irreverent  manner. 

Ir're-vers'l-bil'i-ty(ir're-vers'i-bll'i-ty),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  irreversible ;  irreversibleness. 

ir're-vers'1-ble  (-vers'i-b'l),  a.  1.  Incapable  of  being 
reversed  or  turned  about  or  back  ;  incapable  of  being 
made  to  run  backward ;  as,  an  irreversible  engine. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  reversed,  recalled,  repealed,  or 
annulled ;  as,  an  irreversible  sentence  or  decree. 

This  rejection  of  the  Jews,  as  it  is  not  universal,  so  neither  is 
it  final  and  irreversible.  Jortin. 

Syn.  —  Irrevocable ;  irrepealable ;  unchangeable. 

Ir're-vers'i-ble-ness  (-vers'I-b'l-ngs),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  irreversible. 

Ir're-vers'i-bly,  adv.     In  an  irreversible  manner. 

Ir-rev'0-ca-bll'i-ty  (ir-rgv'S-ka-bll'I-tJ),  n.  [Cf.!?. 
irrevocabilite.2  The  state  or  quality  of  being  irrevo- 
cable ;  irrevocableness. 

Ir-rev'0-ca-ble  (Tr-rev'6-ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  irrevocabilis  : 
cf.  F.  irrevocable.  See  In-  not,  and  Revoke,  and  cf.  Ie- 
EEVOKABLE.]  Incapable  of  being  recalled  or  revoked ; 
unchangeable  ;  irreversible  ;  unalterable ;  as,  an  irrevo- 
cable promise  or  decree  ;  irrevocable  fate. 

Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom.  Shak. 

—  lr-rev'0-ca-ble-ness,  n.  — Ir-rev'o-ca-bly,  adv. 

Ir're-vok'a-ble  (ir're-vok'a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  ir-  not  -J- 
revo/ce.2    Irrevocable.     IS.'] 

Ir-rev'0-lu-ble  (ir-rev'6-lii-b'l),  a.  That  has  no  finite 
period  of  revolution ;  not  revolving.     [iJ.] 

The  dateless  and  irrevohible  circle  of  eternity.    Milton. 

Ir'rhe-tor'ic-al   (ir're-tSr'I-kal),   a.    Not  rhetorical. 

Ir'ri-gate  (Ir'ri-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Irrigated 
(-ga'ted) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Ierigatihg  (-ga'ting).]  [L. 
irrigatiis,  p.  p.  of  irrigare  to  irrigate  ;  ir-  iu  -f-  rigare 
to  water;  prob.  akin  to  E.  rain.  See  Rain.]  1.  To 
water ;  to  wet ;  to  moisten  with  running  or  dropping 
water ;  to  bedew. 

2.  {Agric.)  To  water,  as  land,  by  causing  a  stream  to 
flow  upon,  over,  or  through  it,  as  in  artificial  channels. 

Ir'ri-ga'tion  (-ga'shiin),  n.  [L.  irrigatio :  cf .  F.  irri- 
galion.]  The  act  or  process  of  irrigating,  or  the  state  of 
being  irrigated ;  especially,  the  operation  of  causing  wa- 
ter to  flow  over  lands,  for  nourishing  plants. 

Ir-rlg'U-OUS  (ir-rTg'iS-us),  o.     [L.  irriguv^.     See  Ie- 
Eigate.]     1.  Watered;  watery;  moist;  dewy.     [06i.] 
The  flowerv  lap 
Of  some  irrirruous  valley  spreads  her  store,       Hilton. 

2.  Gently  penetrating  or  pervading.  [Obs.]  J.  Philips. 

Ir-ris'i-ble  (ir-rlzl-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  ir-  not  -;-  risible. 
See  Irkision.]    Not  risible.     [iJ.] 

Ir-ri'sion  (ir-rTzh'un),  n.  [L.  irrisio,  fr.  irridere, 
irrisum,  to  laugh  at ;  pref.  ir-  in  J-  ridere  to  laugh :  cf . 
F.  irrision.]    The  act  of  laughuig  at  another ;  derision. 

This  being  spoken  sceptic^,  or  by  way  of  irri^on.    Chapman. 

Ir'ri-ta-bil'i-ty  (Tr'rl-ta-bTl'i-ty),  n.  [L.  irritabilitas  : 
cf.  F.  irriiabilite.']  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  irri- 
table ;  quick  excitability ;  petulance ;  f retf ulness ;  as, 
(irritability  of  temper. 


2.  (Physiol.)  A  natural  susceptibility,  characteristic  of 
all  living  organisms,  tissues,  and  cells,  to  the  inHuence  of 
certain  stimuli,  response  being  manifested  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  —  as  that  quality  in  plants  by  which  they  exhibit  mo- 
tion under  suitable  stimulation ;  esp.,  the  property  which 
living  muscle  possesses,  of  responding  either  to  a  direct 
stimulus  of  its  substance,  or  to  the  stimulating  influence 
of  its  nerve  fibers,  the  response  being  indicated  by  a 
change  of  form,  or  contraction  ;  contractility. 

3.  (Med.)  A  condition  of  morbid  excitability  of  an 
organ  or  part  of  the  body ;  undue  susceptibility  to  the 
influence  of  stimuli.     See  Ieeitation,  n.,  3. 

Ir'ri-ta-ble  (Tr'rl-ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  irritabilis ;  cf.  F.  ir- 
ritable.    See  lEKiTATE.]     1.  Capable  of  being  irritated. 

2.  Very  susceptible  of  anger  or  passion ;  easily  in- 
flamed or  exasperated  ;  as,  an  irritable  temper. 

Vicious,  old,  and  irritable.  Tennyson. 

3.  {Physiol.)  Endowed  with  irritability;  susceptible 
of  irritation  ;  capable  of  being  excited  to  action  by  the 
application  of  certain  stimuli. 

4.  (3Ied.)  Susceptible  of  irritation;  unduly  sensitive 
to  irritants  or  stimuli.     See  Irritation,  n. ,  3. 

Syn.  —  Excitable ;  irascible ;  touchy ;  fretful ;  peevish. 

Ir'ri-ta-ble-ness,  n.     IrritabiUty. 

Ir'ri-ta-bly,  adv.     In  an  irritable  manner. 

Ir'ri-tan-cy  (-tan-sy),  n.  [From  1st  Iekitant.]  (Scots 
Law)  The  state  or  quality  of  being  null  and  void  ;  inva- 
lidity ;  forfeitiure.  JBurrill. 

Ir'ri-tan-cy,  n.  [Prom  2d  Ieritant.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  irritant  or  irritating. 

Ir'rl-tant  (-tant),  a.  [LL.  irrituns,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
irritare  to  make  null,  fr.  L.  irritus  void  ;  pref.  ir-  not  -\- 
ratxis  established.]  (Scots  Law)  Rendering  null  and 
void ;  conditionally  invalidatmg. 

The  states  elected  Harry,  Duke  of  Anjou,  for  their  king,  with 
this  clause  irritant;  that,  if  he  did  \"iolate  any  part  of  his  oath, 
the  people  should  owe  him  no  allegiance.  Hayicard. 

Ir'rl-tant,  a.  [L.  in-Uans,  -a7itis,  p.  pr.  of  irritare :  cf. 
F.  irritant.  See  Irritate  to  excite.]  Irritating;  pro- 
ducing irritation  or  inflammation. 

Ir'rl-tant,  n.  [Cf.  F.  irritant.]  1.  That  which  irri- 
tates or  excites. 

2.  (Physiol.  &  3fed.)  Any  agent  by  which  irritation 
is  produced  ;  as,  a  chemical  irritant ;  a  mechanical  or 
electrical  irritant. 

3.  (Toxicology)  A  poison  that  produces  inflammation. 
Counter  irritant.     See  under  Counter.  —  Pure  Irritant 

(Toxicology),  a  poison  that  produces  inflammation  with- 
out any  corrosive  action  upon  the  tissues. 

Ir'rI-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  [See  1st  Ieeitant.]  To  render 
nuU  and  void.     \_R.]  Abp.  Bramhall. 

Ir'rl-tate,  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Irritated  (-ta'tgd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Irritating  (-ta'ting).]  [L.  irritatus, 
p.  p.  of  irritare.  Of  doubtful  origin.]  1.  To  increase 
the  action  or  violence  of  ;  to  heighten  excitement  in ;  to 
intensify ;  to  stimulate. 

Cold  maketh  the  spirits  vigorous  and  irritatetk  them.    Bacon. 

2.  To  excite  anger  or  displeasure  in ;  to  provoke ;  to 
tease ;  to  exasperate  ;  to  annoy ;  to  vex ;  as,  the  inso- 
lence of  a  tyrant  irritates  his  subjects. 

Dismiss  the  man,  nor  irritate  the  god: 

Prevent  the  rage  of  him  who  reigns  above.         Tope. 

3.  (Physiol.)  To  produce  irritation  in;  to  stimulate; 
to  cause  to  contract.    See  Irritation,  n.,  2. 

4.  (Med.)  To  make  morbidly  excitable,  or  oversensi- 
tive ;  to  fret ;  as,  the  skin  is  irritated  by  friction ;  to 
irritate  a  wound  by  a  coarse  bandage. 

Syn.  —  To  fret ;  inflame  ;  excite  ;  provoke  ;  tease  ; 
vex ;  exasperate ;  auger ;  incense ;  enrage.  —  To  Irri- 
tate, Provoke,  Exasperate.  Tliese  words  express  dif- 
ferent stages  of  excited  or  angry  feeling.  Irritate  denotes 
an  excitement  of  quick  and  slightly  angry  feeUng  wliicli 
is  only  momentary ;  as,  irritated  by  a  hasty  remark.  To 
provoke  implies  the  awakening  of  some  open  expression 
of  decided  anger;  as,  a  provoking  msult.  Exasperate 
denotes  a  provoking  of  anger  at  something  unendurable. 
Whatever  comes  across  our  feelings  irritates ;  whatever 
excites  anger  provokes  ;  whatever  raises  anger  to  a  high 
point  exasperates.  "  Susceptible  and  nervous  people  are 
most  easily  irritated  ;  proud  people  are  quickly  provoked  ; 
hot  and  fiery  people  are  soonest  exasperated.''''    Crabb. 

Ir'rl-tate  (-tSt),  a.    Excited  ;  heiglitened.     \_Obs.] 

Ir'rl-ta'tion  (-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  irritatio :  cf.  F.  irri- 
tation.] 1.  The  act  of  irritating,  or  exciting,  or  the  state 
of  being  irritated ;  excitement ;  stimulation,  usually  of  an 
undue  and  uncomfortable  kind ;  especially,  excitement  of 
anger  or  passion  ;  provocation;  annoyance;  anger. 

The  whole  body  of  the  arts  and  sciences  composes  one  vast 
machinery  for  the  irritation  and  development  cf  the  human 
intellect.  De  Quincey. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  act  of  exciting,  or  the  condition  of 
being  excited  to  action,  by  stimulation  ;  —  as  the  condi- 
tion of  an  organ  of  sense,  when  its  nerve  is  affected  by 
some  external  body ;  esp.,  the  act  of  exciting  muscle 
fibers  to  contraction,  by  artificial  stimulation ;  as,  the 
irritation  of  a  motor  nerve  by  electricity;  also,  the  con- 
dition of  a  muscle  and  nerve,  under  such  stimulation. 

3.  (Med.)  A  condition  of  morbid  excitability  or  over- 
sensitiveness  of  an  organ  or  part  of  the  bodj  ;  a  state  in 
which  the  application  of  ordinary  stimuli  produces  pain 
or  excessive  or  vitiated  action. 

Ir'ri-ta-tive  (Tr'rT-ta-ttv),  a.  1.  Serving  to  excite  or 
irritate  ;  irritating  ;  as,  an  irritative  agent. 

2.  Accompanied  with,  or  produced  by,  increased  action 
or  irritation ;  as,  an  irritative  fever.  E.  Darwin. 

Ir'ri-ta-tO-ry  (-ta-to-ry),  a.  Exciting  ;  producing  ir- 
ritation ;  irritating,     [i?.]  Hales. 

Ir'ro-rate  (ir'r6-rat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Irrorated 
(-ra'ted) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ierorating.]  [L.  irroratus,  p. 
p.  of  irrorare  to  bedew ;  pref.  ir-  in  +  ros,  roris,  dew.] 
To  sprinkle  or  moisten  with  dew ;  to  bedew.     [Obs.] 

Ir'ro-rate  (-rat),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Covered  with  minute 
grains,  appearing  like  fine  sand. 

Ir'ro-ra'tlon  (-ra'shun),  n.    [Cf.  F.  irroration.]    The 


act  of  bedewing  ;  the  state  of  being  moistened  with  dew 
[_Obs.]  Chambers. 

Ir'ro-ta'tlon-al  (ir'r6-ta'shiin-al),  a.  (Physics)  Not 
rotatory ;  passing  from  one  point  to  another  by  a  move- 
ment other  than  rotation  ;  —  said  of  the  movement  ol 
parts  of  a  liquid  or  yielding  mass.  Sir  W.  Thomson. 

Ir-ru'brlc-al  (ir-ru'bri-kal),  a.  Contrary  to  the  ru- 
bric ;  not  rubrical. 

Ir'ru-gate  (Ir'ru-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  irrugatus,  p.  p.  of  ir- 
rugare  to  wrinkle.]     To  wrinkle.     \Obs.] 

Ir-rupt'ed  (ir-rftpt'ed),  a.  [L.  irruplus,  p.  p.  of  ir- 
rumpere  to  break  in  ;  pref.  ir-  in  -|-  rumpere  to  break  or 
burst.     See  Rdpture.]     Broken  with  violence. 

Ir-rup'tion  (tr-rtip'shiin),  m.     [L.  irruptio :  cf.  F.  ir- 
ruption.   See  Irrupted.]     1.  A  bursting  in ;  a  sudden, 
violent  rushing  into  a  place ;  as,  irrvplions  of  the  sea. 
Lest  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  irruption 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear,  should  pierce  too  deep.     Milton 

2.  A  sudden  and  violent  inroad,  or  entrance  of  invad- 
ers ;  as,  the  irruptions  of  the  Goths  into  Italy.  Addison. 
_  Syn.  —  Invasion;  incursion;  inroad.    See  Invasion. 

Ir-rup'tive  (Tr-riip'tTv),  a.    Rushing  in  or  upon. 

Ir'ving-lte  (er'ving-it),  n.  (Eccl.)  The  common  des- 
ignation of  one  of  a  sect  founded  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
Irving  (about  1830),  who  call  themselves  the  Catholic 
Apostohc  Church.  They  are  highly  ritualistic  in  worship, 
have  an  elaborate  hierarchy  of  apostles,  prophets,  etc., 
and  look  for  the  speedy  coming  of  Christ. 

Is-  (is-).     See  Iso-. 

Is  (iz),  V.  i.  [AS.  is;  akin  to  G.  &  Goth,  ist,  L.  est, 
Gr.  iari,  Skr.  asli.  V9-  Cf.  Am,  Entity,  Essence,  Ab- 
sent.] The  third  person  singular  of  the  substantive 
verb  be,  in  the  indicative  mood,  present  tense ;  as,  he 
is  ;  he  is  a  man.     See  Be. 

11^°"  In  some  varieties  of  the  Northern  dialect  of  Old 
EngUsh,  is  was  used  for  aU  persons  of  the  singular. 

For  thy  is  I  come,  and  eke  Alain.  Chaucer. 

Aye  is  thou  merry.  Chaucer. 

^ff^  The  Idiom  of  using  the  present  for  future  events 
sure  to  happen  is  a  relic  of  Old  English  in  wliich  the 

S resent  and  future  had  the  same  form;   as,  this  year 
hristmas  is  on  Friday. 

To-morrow  is  the  new  moon.         1  Sam.  X3f.  5. 
Is'a-bel  (iz'a-bel),  n.,  Is'a-bel   col'or  (kiil'er).     [F. 
isabelle.]    See  Isabella. 
Is'a-bel'la  (iz'a-bSi'ia),  n.,  Is'a-bel'la  col'or  (kiil'er). 

[Said  to  be  named  from  the  Spanish  princess  Lsahella, 
daughter  of  King  Philip  II. ,  in  allusion  to  the  color  as- 
sumed by  her  shift,  which  she  wore  without  change  from 
1601  to  1604,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  by  her.] 
A  brownish  yellow  color. 

Is'a-bel'la  grape'  (grap').  (Bot.)  A  favorite  sweet 
American  grape  of  a  purple  color.  See  Fox  grape,  under 
Fox. 

Is'a-bel'la  moth' (mSth' ;  115).  (ZoS/.)  A  common 
American  moth  (Pyr- 
rharctia  isabella),  of  an 
Isabella  color.  The  larva, 
called  woolly  bear  and 
hedgehog  caterpillar,  is 
densely  covered  with 
hairs,  which  are  black  at 
eacli  end  of  the  body,  and  Larva  of  Isabella  Moth, 
reu  in  the  middle  part. 

Is'a-bel'llne  (-ITn),  a.     Of  an  Isabel  or  isabella  color. 

I'sa-gOge  (I'sa-goj ;  L.  I'sa-go'je),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  etaa- 
ywy^,  fr.  etcrdyetv  to  introduce  ;  cts  into  -|-  ay^tv  to 
lead.]     An  introduction.     [OJs.]  Harris. 

I'sa-gOg'ic  (-goj'ik),     )  a.      [L.  isagogieus,  Gr.  eio-a- 

I'sa-gog'ic-al  (-i-kal),  (  71071x05.]  Introductory ; 
especially,  introductory  to  the  study  of  theology. 

I'sa-gog'ics  (-iks),  n.  (Theol.)  That  part  of  theo- 
logical science  directlj'  preliminary  to  actual  exegesis,  or 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

I'sa-gon  (i'sa-gon),  n.  [Gr.  i<to9  equal  -}-  yiavla  angle : 
cf.  F.  isagone,  a.]  (3Iaih.)  A  figure  or  polj-gon  whose 
angles  are  equal. 

IS-ap'OS-tol'ic  (is-ap'os-tSl'ik),  a.  [Gr.  lo-ajroo-roAos.] 
Having  equal,  or  almost  equal,  authority  with  the  apos- 
tles or  their  teachings. 

I-sat'ic  (i-satTk),  J  a.      (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 

I'sa-tin'ic  (i'sa-ttnlk),  J  or  derived  from,  isatin ;  as, 
isatic  acid,  which  is  also  called  trioxindol. 

I'sa-tide  (I'sa-tTd  or  -tid),  «.  (C/iem.)  A  white  crys- 
talline substance  obtained  by  the  partial  reduction  of  isa- 
tin.    [Written  also  isatyde.] 

I'sa-lln  (-tin),  n.  [See  Isatis.]  (Chem.)  An  orange- 
red  crystalline  substance,  CgH^NOj,  obtained  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  indigo  blue.  It  is  also  produced  from  certain 
derivatives  of  benzoic  acid,  and  is  one  important  source 
of  artificial  indigo.    [Written  also,  less  properly,  isatine.] 

II  I'sa-tis  (i'sa-tis ;  277),  n.  [L.,  a  kuid  of  plant,  Gr. 
tcrciTi9  woad.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbs,  some  species  of 
which,  especially  the  Lsaiis  iincioria,  yield  a  blue  dye 
similar  to  indigo ;  woad. 

I-sat'o-gen  (t-sat'6-jen), ra.  [Isatin-]- -gen.]  (Chem.) 
A  complex  nitrogenous  radical,  C6H4NO2,  regarded  as 
the  essential  residue  of  a  series  of  compounds,  related  to 
isatin,  which  easily  pass  by  reduction  to  indigo  blue.  — 
l-sat'0-gen'lc  (-jen'ik),  a. 

I'sa-trop'io  (I'sa-trop'ik),  a.  [Is- -^atropine.]  (Chem.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  obtained  from  at 
ropine,  and  isomeric  with  cinnamic  acid. 

Is'ohl-ac  (is'ki-ak),  a.    (Anat.)  See  Ischial. 

Is'chi-ad'io  (-ad'ik),  a.  [L.  ischiadicus,  Gr.  i<rxta5i' 
Kos,  fr.  laxiov  the  hip  joint,  hip  or  loin.  Cf.  Sclatic] 
(Anat.)  Ischial.     [R.] 

Ischiadic  passion  or  disease  {Med.),  a  rheumatic  or  neu- 
ralgic affection  of  some  part  about  the  hip  joint ;  —  called 
also  sciatica. 

Is'chi-al  (is'kT-al),  a.  (Anat.')  Of  or  pertaining  to  tha 
ischium  or  hip  ;  ischiac ;  ischiadic  ;  ischiatic. 

Ischial  callosity  (Zo'dl.),  one  of  the  patches  of  thickened, 


ale,   senate,   care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   all ;    eve,    event,    6nd,    fem,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    Orb,    6dd ; 
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/hairless,  and  often  bright-colored  skin,  on  the  buttocks  of 
many  apes,  as  the  drill. 

Is'chl-at'lc  (Ts-ki-St'ik),  a.  {Anat.)  Same  as  Is- 
chial. 

Is'cIli-0-cap'SU-lar  (-o-kSp'sfi-ler ;  135),  a.  [Ischium 
-{-  capsular.l  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ischium 
and  the  capsule  of  the  hip  joint ;  as,  the  ischiocapsular 
ligament. 

'  Is'chl-O-ce'rlte  (is'kT-S-se'rlt),  n.  [Gr.  Lir)(i.ov  the 
hip  -f-  (cepas  a  horn.  ]  (Zool. )  The  third  joint  of  the  an- 
tenniB  of  tlie  Crustacea. 

II  Is'chl-on  (is'ki-5n),  )  n.  [L.,  Gr.  ItrxCov.']  1.  {Anal.) 

II  Is'chl-um  (-iim),  )  The  ventral  and  posterior 
of  tlie  three  principal  bones  composing  either  half  of  tlie 
pelvis  ;  seat  bone  ;  the  buckle  bone. 

2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  pleurae  of  insects. 

Is'chi-op'O-dlte  (-5p'6-dit),  re.  [Gr.  laxCov  the  hip 
johit  +  Tou's,  iroSot,  foot.]  {Zool.)  The  tliird  joint  of 
the  typical  appendages  of  Crustacea. 

IS'Chl-0-rec'tal  (Ts'ki-o-rSk'tal),  a.  \_Isehium  -\-  rec- 
.tal.~\  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  region  between  the 
rectum  and  ischial  tuberosity. 

Is'chu-ret'lc  (is'kfi-rSt'Tk),  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
relieving  ischury.  —  n.    An  ischuretic  medicine. 

IS'ChU-ry  (is'kfl-ry),  n.  [Li.  ischuria,  Gr.  lo^^ovpia; 
lo-x^'"  to  hold,  check  -\-  oxipov  urine  :  of.  F.  iseharie.'] 
{Med.)  A  retention  or  suppression  of  urine. 

-Ise  (-iz).     See  -IZE. 

I'sen-trop'lc  (I'sSn-trop'ik),  a.  [Is-  +  entropy  + 
-tc]     {Physics)  Having  equal  entropy. 

Isentropic  lines,  lines  which  pass  through  points  having 
equal  entropy. 

I-seth'1-on'lc  (I-sSth't-5n1k),  a.  [Zs-  +  ethionic.} 
{Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  designating,  an 
acid,  HO.C2H4.SO3H,  obtained  as  an  oily  or  crystalline 
substance,  by  the  action  of  sulphur  trioxide  on  alcohol 
or  ether.     It  is  a  derivative  of  sulphuric  acid. 

-Ish  (-ish).  [AS.  -isc ;  akin  to  G.  -isch,  OHG.  -isc, 
Goth.  &  Dan.  -isk,  Gr.  -Caxog.  Cf.  -esqce.]  A  suffix 
•used  to  form  adjectives  from  nouns  and  from  adjectives. 
It  denotes  relation,  resemblance,  similarity,  and  some- 
times has  a  dimitiutive  force  ;  as,  seiiish,  boy wA,  brutisA  ; 
\rhitish,  somewhat  white. 

-Ish.  [OE.  -issen,  fr.  F.  -is-,  -iss-  (found  in  the  pres- 
ent participle,  etc.,  of  certain  verbs,  as  finir  to  finish, 
fleurir  to  flourish),  corresponding  to  L.  -escere,  an  in- 
-choative  ending.]  A  verb  ending,  originally  appearing 
-in  certain  verbs  of  French  origin ;  as,  aboh'iA,  cherisA, 
finwA,  furnisA,  garnwA,  impoverwA. 

Ish'ma-el-lte  (ish'mS-gl-it),  n.  1.  A  descendant  of 
Ishmael  (the  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar),  of  whom  it 
Was  said,  "  His  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him."  Gen.  xvi.  12. 

2.  One  at  enmity  with  society;  a  wanderer;  a  vaga- 
•  bond  ;  an  outcast.  Thackeray. 

3.  See  ISMAELIAN. 

Ish'ma-el-i'tlsh  (-i'tish),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling, an  Ishmaelite  or  the  Ishmaelites. 

I'sl-ac  (i'si-Sk),  a.  [L.  Isiacus,  Gr.  ■I<n<uco9,  fr. 'I<7i5.] 
Pertaining  to  the  goddess  Isis  ;  as,  Jsiac  mysteries. 

I'sl-cle  (i'si-k'l),  n.      An  icicle.     [06i.] 

Is'l-do'rl-an  (iz'i-do'rT-an),  a.  Pertaining,  or  as- 
■  cribed,  to  Isidore  ;  as,  the  Isidorian  decretals,  a  spurious 
collection  of  decretals  published  in  the  ninth  century. 

I'sln-glass  (i'zin-glas),  n.  [Prob.  corrupted  fr.  D. 
.  huieenblas  (akin  to  G.  hausenblase),  lit. ,  bladder  of  the 
huso,  or  large  sturgeon ;  huizen  sturgeon  +  bias  bladder. 
Cf.  Bladder,  Blast  a  gust  of  wind.]  1.  A  semitrans- 
parent,  whitish,  and  very  pure  form 
of  gelatin,  chiefly  prepared  from  the 
sounds  or  air  bladders  of  various 
species  of  sturgeons  (as  the  Acipen- 
ser  huso)  found  in  the  rivers  of 
Western  Kussia.  It  is  used  for  mak- 
.  ing  jeUies,  as  a  olarifier,  etc.  Cheaper 
forms  of  gelatin  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  so  called.     Called  aAsofish  glue. 

2.  {Min.)  A  popular  name  for  mica, 
especially  when  in  thin  sheets. 

I'sis  (i'sis),  n.  [L.,  tlie  goddess 
Isis,  fr.  Gr.  'I0-19.]  1.  (Myth.)  The 
principal  goddess  worshiped  by  the 
Egyptians.  She  was  regarded  as  the 
mother  of  Horus,  and  the  sister  and 
wife  of  Osiris.  The  Egyptians  adored 
her  as  the  goddess  of  fecundity,  and 
as  the  great  benefactress  of  their  country,  who  instruct- 
ed their  ancestors  in  the  art  of  agriculture. 

2.  (Zool.)  Anycoralof  the  genus  Isis,  or  family  ii!(Z«, 
composed  of  joints  of  white,  stony  coral,  alternating  with 
flexible,  horny  joints.     See  Goegoniacea. 

3.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  asteroids. 

Is'lam  (iz'lam),  re.  [Ar.  isldm  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  submission,  humbling  one's  self,  resigning  one's 
self  tc  the  divine  disposal.  Cf.  Moslem.]  1.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Mohammedans  ;  Molnammedanism ;  Islam- 
ism.  Their  formula  of  faith  is :  There  is  no  God  but 
Allah,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  Mohammedans,  or  the  countries 
which  they  occupy. 

Islam-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  islamisme.}  The  faith, 
doctrines,  or  religious  system  of  the  Mohammedans  j 
Mohammedanism;  Islam. 

Is'lam-lte  (-It),  n.    A  Mohammedan. 

Is'lam-it'lc  (-it'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Islam ; 
Mohammedan. 

Islam-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.  &  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  IsLAmzEo 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  IsLAinzrNO  (-I'zTng).]  To  conform, 
or  cause  to  conform,  to  the  religion  of  Islam. 

Island  (i'lond),  n.     [OE.  Hand,  yland,  AS.  igland, 

egland,  eglond;  Ig,  eg,  island  +  land,  lond,  land.    AS. 

iig,  eg,  is  akin  to  AS.  ed  water,  river,  OHG.  ouwa,  G.  au 

■^  meadow,  Icel.  ey  island,  Dan.  &  Sw.  0,  Goth,  ahwa  a 
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stream,  water,  L.  aqua  water.  The  s  is  due  to  confu- 
sion with  isle.  Cf.  Ait,  Eyot,  Ewek,  Aquatic]  1.  A 
tract  of  land  surrounded  by  water,  and  smaller  than  a 
continent.     Cf.  Continent. 

2.  Anything  regarded  as  resemblmg  an  island ;  as,  an 
island  of  ice. 

3.  (Zool.)  See  Isle,  M.,  2. 

Islands  of  the  blessed  (Myth.),  islands  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  Western  Ocean,  where  the  favorites  of  the  gods  are 
conveyed  at  deatli,  and  dwell  in  everlasting  joy. 

Is'land  (i'laud),  V.  t.  X.  To  cause  to  become  or  to 
resemble  an  island  ;  to  make  an  island  or  islands  of  ;  to 
isle.  Shelley. 

2.  To  furnish  with  an  island  or  with  islands  ;  as,  to  is- 
land the  deep.  Southey. 

Is'land-er  (-er),  n.     An  inhabitant  of  au  island. 

Is'land-y  (-y),  «■  Of  or  pertaining  to  islands  ;  fuU  of 
islands.  Cotgrave. 

Isle  (il),  n.    [Obs."]    See  Aisle. 

Isle  (il),  re.  [OF.  isle,  F.  Ue,  L.  insula;  cf.  lAth-sala. 
Cf.  Insulate.]     1.  An  island.     [Poetic'] 

Imperial  rule  of  all  the  seagirt  isfe^.  Milton. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  spot  within  another  of  a  different  color, 
as  upon  the  wings  of  some  insects. 

Isle,  V.  t.     To  cause  to  become  an  island,  or  like  an 
island;  to  surromid  or  encompass ;  to  island.     [Poetic'] 
Med  in  sudden  seaa  of  light.  Termtisoit. 

Is'let  (i'lSt),  n.  [OF.  islette  (cf.  F.  Hot),  dim.  of  isle.] 
A  little  island. 

-Ism  (-iz'm).  [F.  -isme,  or  L.  -ismus,  Gr.  -ta/j-os-] 
A  suffix  indicating  an  act,  a,  process,  the  result  0/  an  act 
or  a  process,  a  state ;  also,  a  characteristic  (as  a  theory, 
doctrine,  idiom,  etc.) ;  as,  baptijw,  galvanism,  organism, 
hypnotism,  socialism,  sensualism,  Anglicism. 

Ism,  re.  [See  -ism,  above.]  A  doctrine  or  theory  ; 
especially,  a  wild  or  visionary  theory.  E.  Everett. 

The  world  grew  light-headed,  and  forth  came  a  spawn  of  isms 
which  no  man  can  number.  6'.  G.  Goodrich. 

Is'ma-e1i-an  (Iz'ma-e'li-an),  )  re.     (Eccl.)   One  of   a 

Is'ma-el-ite  (Tz'ma-Sl-it),  (  sect  of  Mohamme- 
dans who  favored  the  pretensions  of  the  family  of  Mo- 
hammed ben  Ismael,  of  the  house  of  Ali. 

I'SO-  (i'so-).  Is-  (is-).  [Gr.  icros  equal.]  A  prefix  or 
combining  form,  indicating  identity,  or  equality;  the 
same  numerical  value;  as  in  isopod,  isomorphous,  iso- 
chromatic.  Specif.:  (a)  (CAem.)  Applied  to  certain  com- 
pounds having  the  same  composition  but  different  prop- 
erties ;  as  in  isocyanic.  (b)  (Organic  Chem.)  Applied  to 
compounds  of  certain  isomeric  series  in  whose  structure 
one  carbon  atom,  at  least,  is  connected  with  three  other 
carbon  atoms ;  —  contrasted  with  neo-  and  normal ;  as 
in  isoparaifine,  isopentane. 

I'SO-T)ar  (i'so-bar),  re.  [Iso-  -\-  Gr.  /Sdpos  weight.] 
(Phys.  Geog. )  A  line  connecting  or  marking  places  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth  where  the  height  of  the  barometer 
reduced  to  sea  level  is  the  same  either  at  a  given  time, 
or  for  a  certain  period  (mean  height),  as  for  a  year ;  an 
isopiestic  line.     [Written  also  isobare.] 

I'so-bar'lc  (i's6-bar'ik),  a.  (Phys.  Geog.)  Denoting 
equal  pressure ;  as,  an  isobaric  line ;  specijfically,  of  or 
pertaining  to  isobars. 

I'SO-bar-ism  (I'so-bar-Tz'm  or  i-sob'a-rTz'm),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  equal  in  weight,  especially  in 
atmospheric  pressure.  Also,  the  theory,  method,  or  ap- 
plication of  isobaric  science. 

I'SO-bar'0-met'ric  (i'so-bar'6-mgf rtk),  a.  [Iso-  + 
barometric]  (Phys.  Geog.)  Indicating  equal  barometric 
pressure. 

I'SO-bath'y-therm  (-bath'i-therm),  re.  [Iso-  -f-  Gr. 
/Saflu's  deep  +  Sepjutj  heat.]  (Phys.  Geog.)  A  line  con- 
necting the  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  where  a 
certain  temperature  is  found  at  the  same  depth. 

I'SO-bath'y-ther'mlC  (-ther'mlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  isobathytherm  ;  possessing  or  indicating  the  same 
temperature  at  the  same  depth. 

I'SO-ceph'a-lism  (-sef'a^liz'm),  n.  [From  Gr.  lo-o- 
KEc^a^oj  like-headed.  See  Iso-,  and  Cephaion.]  (Art)  A 
peculiarity  in  the  design  of  bas-relief  by  whicli  the  heads 
of  human  figures  are  kept  at  the  same  height  from  the 
ground,  whether  the  personages  are  seated,  standing,  or 
mounted  on  horseback  ;  — called  also  isokephaleia. 

I'SO-Chasm  (i's6-kaz'm),  n.  [Iso-  -\-  chasm.]  (Phys. 
Geog.)  A  line  connecting  places  on  the  earth's  surface  at 
which  there  is  the  same  mean  frequency  of  auroras. 

I'SO-chas'mic  (-kaz'mtk),  a.  Indicating  equal  auroral 
display  ;  as,  an  isochasmic  line. 

I'SO-cheim  (i'so-klm),  n.  [Iso-  +  Gr.  x"!"*"^!  X^'f""''' 
winter.]  (Phys.  Geog.)  Aline  connecting  places  on  the 
earth  having  the  same  mean  winter  temperature.     Cf. 

ISOTHERE. 

Fso-Chel'mal )  (-ki'mal),   a.      Pertaining  to,   having 

I'SO-Chi'mal  )  the  nature  of,  or  marking,  isocheims ; 
as,  an  isocheimal  line  ;  an  isocheimal  chart. 

I'SO-Chei'me-nal  ( (-ki'mS-nnl),  a.     The  same  as  Iso- 

I'so-chi'me-nal    |     cheimal. 

I'so-chei'mic  (-M'mTk),  a.    The  same  as  Isocheimal. 

I'SO-Chl'mene  (-ki'men),  re.     The  same  as  Isocheim. 

rso-chro-mat'lc  (-kro-mat'Tk),  a.  [Iso-  -\- chromatic] 
(Opt.)  Having  the  same  color;  connecting  parts  having 
tlie  same  color,  as  lines  drawn  througli  certain  points  in 
experiments  on  the  chromatic  effects  of  polarized  light  in 
crystals. 

I-soch'ro-nal  (t-s5k'ro-nal),  a.  [See  Isochkonous.] 
Uniform  in  time ;  of  equal  time ;  performed  in  equal 
times  ;  recurring  at  regular  intervals  ;  as,  isochronal  vi- 
brations or  oscillations. 

I'SO-chron'lc  (i'so-krSn'Tk),  a.     Isochronal. 

l-soch'ro-nlsm  (t-s5k'ro-niz'm),  re.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  isochronous. 

I-soch'ro-non  (-nSn),  re.  [NL.  See  Isochronous.]  A 
clock  tliat  is  designed  to  keep  very  accurate  time. 

I-SOCh'ro-nOUS  (-nus),  a.  [Gr.  laoxpoi'O! ;  laot  equal 
-j-  xpoi'os  time.]     Same  as  Isochronal. 


I'SO-ChrO'US  (i'so-kro'iis),  a.  [Iso-  -)-  Gr.  xpo"  color.J 
(Bot. )  Having  the  same  tint  or  color  throughout ;  um- 
formly  or  evenly  colored. 

I'SO-Cli'nal  (i'so-kli'ual),  1  a.     [Iso-  -\-  Gr.  (cAiVeiv  to 

I'SO-clin'ic  (-klTn'Ik),  )  incline.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  indicating,  equality  of  inclination  or  dip ;  hav- 
ing equal  inclination  or  dip. 

Isoclinal  lines  (Magnetism),  lines  on  the  earth's  surface 
connecting  places  at  wliich  a  dipping  needle  indicates  the 
same  inclination  or  dip. 

I'so-cry'mal  (-kri'mal),  a.  (Phys.  Geog.)  Pertaining 
to,  having  the  nature  of,  or  illustrating,  an  isocryme  ;  as, 
an  isocrymul  line  ;  an  isocrymnl  chart. 

I'SO-cryme  (i's6-krim),  n.  [Iso-  -j-  Gr.  Kpv/xos  cold.] 
(Phys.  Geog.)  A  line  connecting  points  on  the  earth's 
surface  having  the  same  mean  temperature  in  the  cold- 
est month  of  the  year. 

I'SO-crym'ic  (-krTm'ik),  a.     Isocrymal. 

I'so-cy-an'ic  (-st-au'ik),  a.  [Iso-  +  cyanic]  (Chem.) 
Designating  an  acid  isomeric  with  cyanic  acid. 

Isocyanic  acid,  an  acid  metameric  with  cyanic  acid,  and 
resembling  it  in  its  salts.  It  is  obtained  as  a  colorless, 
mobile,  unstable  liquid  by  heating  cyanuric  acid.  Called 
technically  carbimide. 

I'so-cy'a-nu'ric  (-si'a-nii'rik),  a.  [IsO' -[-cyanuric] 
(Chem.)  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  an  acid  isomeric 
with  cyanuric  acid,  and  called  sdso/ulminuric  acid.  See 
under  Fulminurio. 

I'SO-di'a-bat'iC  (-di'a-bat'Tk),  a.  [Iso-  +  Gr.  SiajSat- 
veiv  to  pass  through.]  (Physics)  Pertaining  to  the  re- 
ception or  the  giving  out  of  equal  quantities  of  heat  by  a 
substance.  Pankine. 

Isodiabatic  lines  or  curves,  a  pair  of  lines  or  curves  ex- 
hibiting, on  a  diagram  of  energy,  the  law  of  variation  of 
the  pressure  and  density  of  a  fluid,  the  one  during  the 
lowering,  and  the  other  during  the  raising,  of  its  temper- 
atui-e,  when  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the  fluid 
during  any  given  stage  of  the  one  process  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  received  during  the  corresponding  stage  of  the 
other.  Such  lines  are  said  to  be  isodiabatic  with  respect 
to  each  other.    Compare  Adiabatic. 

I'SO-dl'a-met'rlc   (-met'rTk),  a.     [Iso-  -\-  diametric] 

1.  (Crystallog.)  Developed  alike  in  the  directions  of 
the  several  lateral  axes ;  —  said  of  crystals  of  both  the 
tetragonal  and  hexagonal  systems. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  the  several  diameters  nearly  equal; 
—  said  of  the  cells  of  ordinary  parenchyma. 

I'SO-di-mor'phic  (-dt-m8r'fik),  a.  [Iso-  -j-  dimorphic] 
Isodimorphous. 

I'SO-di-mor'phism  (-f Iz'm),  n.  Isomorphism  between 
the  two  forms  severally  of  two  dimorphous  substances. 

I'so-di-mor'phous  (-fiis),  a.  [Iso-  -\-  dimorphous.] 
Having  tlie  quality  of  isodimorphism. 

I'SOHtiul'cite  (-diil'sit),  re.  [Iso-  -{-  dulcite.]  (Chem.) 
A  white,  crystalline,  sugarlike  substance,  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  certain  glucosides,  and  intermediate 
in  nature  between  the  hexacid  alcohols  (dulcite,  Tnan- 
nite,  etc.)  and  the  glucoses. 

I'SO-dy-nam'ic  (-di-nSm'ik),  a.  [Iso-  -f-  dynamic] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  having,  or  denoting,  equality  of  force. 

Isodynamlc  foods  (PAysioL),  those  foods  that  produce  a 
similar  amount  of  heat.  —  Isodynamlc  lines  (.ilagnetism), 
lines  on  the  earth's  surface  connecting  places  at  which 
the  magnetic  intensity  is  the  same. 

I'SO-dy'na-mous  (-di'na-mus  or  -din'a-mus),  a.  [Gr. 
lo-oSurayao!.     See  IsoDYNAMic]     Of  equal  force  or  size. 

I'SO-ge'O-therm  (-je'6-therm),  n.  [Iso-  -f-  Gr.  yrj  the 
earth  -f-  ee'p/ir;  heat.]  (Phys.  Geog.)  A  line  or  curved 
surface  passing  beneath  the  earth's  surface  through 
points  having  the  same  mean  temperature. 

I'SO-ge'0-ther'mal  (-ther'mal),  )  a.      Pertaining    to, 

I'SO-ge'0-ther'mlc  (-ther'mik), )  having  the  nature 
of,  or  marking,  isogeotherms  ;  as,  an  isogeothermal  line 
or  surface ;  an  isogeothermal  chart.  —  re.  An  isogeotherm. 

I'SO-gon'ic  (-gon'ik),  a.  [Iso-  -\-  Gr.  yuivia.  angle.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  noting,  equal  angles. 

Isogonic  lines  (Magnetism),  lines  traced  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  or  upon  a  chart,  connecting  places  at  which 
the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  the  meridian 
or  true  north  is  the  same. 

I'SO-gon'ic,  a.    (Zo'ol.)  Characterized  by  isogonism. 

I-SOg'0-nism  (i-sog'o-nTz'm),  n.  [Iso-  -\-  Gr.  yovri 
offspring,  generative  parts.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  quality  of  h.av- 
ing  similar  sexual  zooids  or  gonophores  and  dissimilar 
hydranths ;  —  said  of  certain  hydroids. 

I'SO-graph'iC  (i's6-graf'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
isography. 

I-SOg'ra-phy  (t-sSg'ra-fy),  n.  [Iso-  -f-  -graphy.]  Imi- 
tation of  another's  handwriting. 

I'SO-hy'e-tOse'  (i'so-hi'e-tos'),  a.  [Iso-  -\-  Gr.  uerd? 
rain.]  (Phys.  Geog.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  lines  coimect- 
ing  places  on  the  earth's  surface  which  have  a  mean  an- 
nual rainfall.  —  n.     An  isohyetose  line. 

I'so-la-ble  (i'sS-la-b'l  or  Ts'o-),  a.  [See  Isolate.] 
(Chem.)  Capable  of  being  isolated,  or  of  being  obtained 
in  a  pure  state ;  as,  gold  is  isolable. 

I'SO-late  (i'so-lat  or  is'o- ;  277),  v.  I.  [i7np.  &  p.  p. 
Isolated  (-la'tgd)  ;  p.  pr.  &vb.n.  IsoLATiNo(-la'ting).] 
[It.  isolato,  p.  p.  of  isolare  to  isolate,  fr.  iso?(7  island, 
L.  insula.  See  2d  Isle,  and  cf.  Insul.\te.]  1.  To  place 
in  a  detached  situation ;  to  place  by  itself  or  alone  ;  to 
insulate  ;  to  separate  from  others. 

Short  i.^oJnter/  sentences  were  the  mode  in  which  ancient  wis- 
dom delighted  to  convey  its  precepts.  Jij^.  h'arburton, 

2.  (Elec.)  To  insulate.    See  Insulate. 

3.  (Chem.)  To  separate  from  all  foreign  substances; 
to  niiike  pure  ;  to  obtain  in  a  free  state. 

I'so-la'ted  (-lii'tSd),  a.  Placed  or  standing  alone ;  de- 
tached ;  separated  from  others. 

Isolated  point  of  a  curve.  (Oeom.)  See  AcNODE. 

I'SO-la'ted-ly  (-la't5d-lj^),  adv.   In  an  isolated  manner. 

I'SO-la'tlon  (-la'shtin),  «.  [Cf.  F.  isolation.]  The  act 
of  isolating,  or  the  state  of  being  isolated ;  insulation  ; 
separation ;  loneliness.  Milman, 
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I'SO-la'tor  (I'so-la'ter  or  Is'6-),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  isolates. 

I-SOl'0-gOUS  (t-sol'o-giis),  a.  \Iso-  -\-  Gr.  Adyos  pro- 
portion.] {Chem.)  Having  similar  proportions,  similar 
relations,  or  similar  differences  of  composition ;  —  said 
specifically  of  groups  or  series  which  differ  by  a  constant 
difference ;  as,  ethane,  ethylene,  and  acetylene,  or  their 
analogous  compounds,  form  an  isologous  series. 

I'SO-mer  (i'so-mer),  n.  [See  Isomeric]  {Chem.)  A 
body  or  compound  which  is  isomeric  with  another  body 
or  compound  ;  a  member  of  an  isomeric  series. 

I'SO-mer'iO  (-mer'ik),  a.  \_Iso-  +  Gr.  laepos  part :  cf. 
F.  isomerique.']  {Chem.)  Having  the  same  percentage 
composition  ;  —  said  of  two  or  more  different  substances 
which  contain  the  same  ingredients  in  the  same  propor- 
tions by  weight,  often  used  with  with.  Specif. :  (a)  Poly- 
meric \  i.  e.,  having  the  same  elements  united  in  the 
Bame  proportion  by  weight,  but  with  different  molecular 
weights;  as,  acetylene  and  benzine  are  isomeric  {poly- 
meric) with  each  other  in  this  sense.  See  Polymekic. 
(6)  Metameric ;  i.  e.,  having  the  same  elements  united 
in  the  same  proportions  by  weight,  and  with  the  same 
molecular  weight,  but  with  a  different  structure  or  ar- 
rangement of  the  ultimate  parts ;  as,  ethyl  alcohol  and 
methyl  ether  are  isomeric  {metameric)  with  each  other 
in  this  sense.    See  Metameric. 

l-som'er-ide  (t-som'er-id  or  -Id),  n.  {Chem.)  An 
isomer.     [-B.] 

I-som'er-ism  (t-sSm'er-iz'm),  n.  {Chem.)  The  state, 
quality,  or  relation,  of  two  or  more  isomeric  substances. 
Physical  isomerlBm  (CTe?ra.),  the  condition  or  relation  of 
certain  allied  {metameric)  substances,  which,  while  chem- 
ically identical  (in  that  they  have  the  same  composition, 
the  same  molecular  weights,  and  the  same  ultimate  con- 
stitution), are  yet  pliysically  different,  as  in  their  action 
on  polarized  light,  as  dextro-  and  laevo-tartaric  acids.  In 
such  compomids  there  is  usually  at  least  one  unsymmet- 
rical  carbon  atom.    See  Unsymmexeical. 

I'SO-mer'0-mor'phism  (i's6-mer'o-mSr'fTz'm),  n. 
[Isomer  ^  Gx.  jLopiftri  form -j- -ism.]  {Crysiallog.)  Iso- 
morphism between  substances  that  are  isomeric. 

I'SO-met'rlc  (-mefrik),    \a.  [Zso- +  Gr.  ficVpoi' meas- 
I'SO-met'ric-al  (-ri-kal),  j     ure.]     1.  Pertaining  to, 
or  characterized  by,  equality  of  measure. 

2.  {Crystallog.)  Noting,  or  conforming  to,  that  system 
of  crystallization  in  which  the  three  axes  are  of  equal 
length  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  monometric ; 
regular  ;  cubic.     Cf.  Crystallization. 

Isometric  lines  (Thermodynamics),  lines  representing 
in  a  diagram  the  relations  of  pressure  and  temperature 
in  a  gas,  when  the  volume  remains  constant.  —  Isomet- 
rical  perspective.  See  under  Perspective.  —  Isometrical 
projection,  a  species  of  orthographic  projection,  in  wliich 
but  a  single  plane  of  projection  is  used.  It  is  so  named 
from  the  fact  that  the  projections  of  three  equal  lines, 
parallel  respectively  to  three  rectangular  axes,  are  equal 
to  one  another.  This  kind  of  projection  is  principally 
used  in  delineating  buildings  or  machinery,  in  which  the 
principal  lines  are  parallel  to  three  rectangiilar  axes,  and 
the  principal  planes  are  parallel  to  three  rectangular 
planes  passing  through  the  three  axes. 

I'so-morph  (i's6-m6rf),  n.  [See  Isomoephous.]  A 
substance  which  is  similar  to  another  in  crystalline  form 
and  composition. 
I'SO-mor'pMc  (-mSr'fTk),  a.  Isomorphous. 
I'SO-mor'phism  (-fiz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  isomorphisme.'] 
(Crysiallog.)  A  similarity  of  crystalline  form  between 
substances  of  similar  composition,  as  between  the  sul- 
phates of  barium  (BaS04)  and  strontium  (SrS04).  It  is 
sometimes  extended  to  include  similarity  of  form  be- 
tween substances  of  unlike  composition,  which  is  more 
properly  called  homceomorphism. 

I'SO-mor'phOUS  (-fiis),  a.  \Iso-  -{-  -morphous.l  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  isomorphism. 

II  I'SO-nan'dra  (i'so-nSn'dra),  n.  [Iso-  -j-  Gr.  atnijp, 
avjpd;,  a  man,  male.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  sapotaceous 
trees  of  India.  Isonandra  Gutta  is  the  principal  source 
of  gutta-percha. 

I'SO-ne-phel'lC  (-ne-f51'ik),  a.  llso-  -f-  Gr.  ve<fie\Ti  a 
cloud.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  Having,  or  indicating,  an  equal 
amount  of  cloudiness  for  a  given  period ;  as,  isonephelic 
regions  ;  an  isonephel ic  line. 

I'SO-nlC'0-tlne  (-nlk'o-tln  or  -ten),  n.  [Iso-  +  nico- 
tine.']  {Chem.)  A  crystalline,  nitrogenous  base,  CioHuNj, 
isomeric  with  nicotine. 

I'SO-niC'0-tin'lC  (-tTn'ik),  a.  {Chem.)  {a)  Pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  isonicotlne.  (6)  Pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  an  acid  isomeric  with  nicotinic  acid. 

I'SO-ni-tro'SO- (-nt-tro'so-).  iIso--\-nitroso-.']  {Chem.) 
A  combining  form  (also  used  adjectively),  signifying : 
Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  characteristic,  nitrog- 
enous radical,  NOH,  called  the  isoniiroso  group. 

I'SO-nom'ic  (i'so-nom'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  tcrdfOjuo! ;  itros 
equal  -\-  i/dfios  law.]  The  same,  or  equal,  in  law  or  right ; 
one  in  kind  or  origin ;  analogous ;  similar.  Dana. 

'  I-SOn'0-my  (t-son'o-mj?),  n.  [Gr.  IcrovoiJiCa  :  cf.  P. 
isonomie.  See  Isonomic]  Equal  law  or  right ;  equal 
distribution  of  rights  and  privileges  ;  similarity. 

I-SOp'a-thy  (t-sop'a-thy),  n.  [Iso-  +  Gr.  n-ieos  suffer- 
ing.] {Med.)  {a)  The  system  which  undertakes  to  cure 
a  disease  by  means  of  the  virus  of  the  same  disease.  (6) 
The  theory  of  curing  a  diseased  organ  by  eating  the  anal- 
ogous organ  of  a  healthy  animal.  Mayne.  (c)  The  doc- 
trine that  the  power  of  therapeutics  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  causes  of  disease. 

I'SO-pep'sin  (i'so-pSp'sTn),  n.  [Iso- -\- pepsin-l  (Phys- 
iol. Chem.)  Pepsin  modified  by  exposure  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  40='  to  60^  C. 

_  I'SO-per'i-met'ric-al  (I'so-per'T-met'rT-kal),  a.  [Gr. 
UTOtrefiifiieTfiO'; ;  i'cros  equal  -(-  TrfpCfierpov  circumference  : 
cf.  P.  isoperimetre.  See  Perimeter.]  {Geom.)  Having 
equal  perimeters  or  circumferences ;  as,  isoperimetrical 
figures  or  bodies. 

I'SO-per-lm'e-try  (-per-Tm'e-try),  n.  {Geom.)  The 
science  of  figures  having  equal  perimeters  or  boundaries. 
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I'SO-pl-es'tio  (i'so-pt-es'ttk),  a.  [Iso-  +  Gr.  iriefetv 
to  press.]     {Thermodynamics)  Having  equal  pressure. 

Isopiestic  lines,  lines  showing,  in  a  diagram,  the  relations 
of  temperature  and  volume,  when  the  elastic  force  is  con- 
stant ;  —  called  also  isobars. 

II  I'SO-pleu'ra  (-plii'ra),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Iso-,  and  Pleura.]  {Zo'ol.) 
A  subclass  of  Gastropoda,  in  which 
the  body  is  symmetrical,  the  right 
aud  left  sides  being  equal. 

i^^  The  intestine  terminates  at 
the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  and 
the  gills  and  circulatory  and  repro-  J, 
ductive  organs  are  paired.  It  includes 
the  cliitons  (Poli/placophora),  to- 
gether with  Neomenia  and  Ch^to- 
derma,  which  are  wonnlike  forms 
without  a  shell. 

I'SO-pOd  (i'so-pod),  a.  {Zool.) 
Having  the  legs  similar  in  structure  ; 
belonging  to  the  Isopoda.  —  n.  One 
of  the  Isopoda. 

II  l-sop'0-da  (t-sop'o-da),  n.  pi.    [NL. 
-poda.]    {Zool.)  An  order  of  sessile- 
eyed  Crustacea,  usually  having  seven 
pairs  of  legs,  which  are  all  similar  in 
structure. 

^^^  The  body  is  usually  depressed, 
with  the  abdominal  segments  short, 
and  often  consolidated  in  part.  The 
branchiae  are  on  the  abdominal  ap- 
pendages. The  group  includes  the 
terrestrial  pill  bugs  and  sow  bugs, 
with  numerous  marine  forms.  See 
Arthrostbaca,  Gribble. 

I'SO-pOd'i-form  (i's6-pod'i-fSrm), 
a.  [Isopod -\- -form..']  {Zool.)  Ka,\- 
ing  the  shape  of  an  isopod ;  —  said  of 
the  larvsB  of  certain  insects. 

I-SOp'o-dOUS  (i-s5p'6-diis),  a.  Same 
as  Isopod. 

I'SO-pog'0-nOUS  (i'so-pSg'o-niis), 
a.  [/so- -)-Gr.  jTMYwi/ beard.]  {Zool.) 
Having  the  two  webs  equal  in  breadth ; 
—  said  of  feathers. 

I'SO-prene  (i'so-pren),  n.  [Etymol. 
uncertain.]  {Chem.)  An  oUy,  volatile  hydrocarbon, 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  caoutchouc  or  gutta- 
percha. 

I'30-pyc'nlC  (i'so-pik'nik),  a.  [Iso-  +  Gr.  irvKro's 
dense.]  {Physics)  Having  equal  density,  as  different 
regions  of  a  medium  ;  passing  through  points  at  which 
the  density  is  equal ;  as,  an  isopycnic  line  or  surface. 

I'SO-pyC'*nlC,  re.  {Phy.ncs)  A  line  or  surface  passing 
through  those  points  in  a  medium,  at  which  the  density 
is  the  same. 

I-SOr'Cin  (i-sSr'sin),  n.  [Iso-  -{■  orcin.']  {Chem.)  A 
crystalline  hydrocarbon  derivative,  metameric  with  or- 
cin, but  produced  artificially  ;  —  called  also  cresorcin. 

I'SOr-rop'lC  (i'sSr-rop'ik),  a.  [Gr.  to-dppoTros  in  equi- 
poise ;  iCTOs  equal  -)-  lioTnj  downward  inclination  or  mo- 
mentum.]    Of  equal  value. 

Isorroplc  lloe  (in  a  diagram)  (Geom.),  the  locus  of  all 
the  points  for  which  a  specified  function  has  a  constant 
value,  Newcomb. 

I-SOS'ce-les  (t-sos'se-lez),  a.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  itrocTKeA^s  ; 
Zeros  equal  +  o-xeAos  leg.]     {Geom.)  Having 
two  legs  or  sides  that  are  equal ;  —  said  of  a 
triangle. 

II  I'SO-spon'dy-Il   (i'so-spon'di-ll),   n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  to-os  equal  -J-  (nrov&vXa^,  cr^ov- 

SuAos,   a  vertebra.]      {Zool.)    An  extensive    

order  of  fishes,  including  the  salmons,  her-  jg^g^gj^g  -p^j. 
rings,  and  many  allied  forms.  an^le. 

I'so-spon'dy-lous  (-liis),  a.    {Zool.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Isospondyli ;   having  the   anterior 
vertebrae  separate  and  normal. 

I'SO-spor'lc  (-spor'ik),  a.  [Iso-  +  Gr.  <77rdpos  fruit.] 
{Bot.)  Producing  but  one  kind  of  spore,  as  the  ferns  and 
Equiseta.     Cf.  Heteeospoeio. 

I'so-stem'0-nous  (i'sS-stem'o-nus),  a.  [Iso-  +  Gr. 
tiri)ixuv  thread.]  {Bot.)  Having  exactly  as  many  sta- 
mens as  petals. 

I'SO-stem'o-ny  (-ny),  n.  {Bot.)  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  isostemonous. 

Fso-SUl'phO-cy'a-nate  (-siil'fo-si'a-nat),  n.  {Chem.) 
A  salt  of  isosulphocyanic  acid. 

I'SO-SUl'phO-cy-an'iC  (-sul'fo-st-an'Tk),  a.  {Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid,  HNCS,  isomeric 
with  sulphocyanic  acid. 

I-SOth'er-^  (t-soth'er-al),  a.  Having  the  nature  of 
an  isothere  ;  indicating  the  distribution  of  temperature  by 
means  of  an  isothere  ;  as,  an  isotheral  chart  or  line. 

I'SO-there  (i'so-ther),  n.  [Iso-  -)-  Gr.  fle'pos  summer, 
fle'peii/ to  heat.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  Aline  connecting  points 
on  the  earth's  surface  having  the  same  mean  summer 
temperature. 

I'so-therm  (-therm),  re.  [Iso-  -f  Gr.  flcp^ii)  heat,  fr. 
Sepjao's  hot.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  A  line  connecting  or  marking 
points  on  the  earth's  surface  having  the  same  tempera- 
ture. This  may  be  the  temperature  for  a  given  time  of 
observation,  or  the  mean  temperature  for  a  year  or  other 
period.  Also,  a  similar  line  based  on  the  distribution  of 
temperature  in  the  ocean. 

I'SO-ther'mal  (i's6-ther'mal),  a.  [Cf.  P.  isotherme.'] 
{a)  Relating  to  equality  of  temperature.  (6)  {Phys. 
Geog.)  Having  reference  to  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  temperature,  as  exhibited  by  means  of  isotherms ; 
as,  an  isothermal  line  ;  an  isothermal  chart. 

Isothermal  line,  (a)  An  isotherm,  (b)  A  line  drawn  on  a 
diagram  of  energy  such  that  its  ordinates  represent  the 
pressures  of  a  substance  corresponding  to  various  vol- 
umes, while  the  absolute  temperature  is  maintained  at  a 
constant  value.— laathermal  zones,  spaces  on  opposite  sides 


of  the  equator  having  the  same  mean  temperature,  and' 
bounded  by  corresponding  isothermal  lines. 

I'SO-ther'mo-bath  (i'so-ther'mo-bath),  re.  [Iso-  -\- 
Gr.  flep^ds  hot  -|-  (SaSos  depth.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  A  line 
drawn  through  points  of  equal  temperature  in  a  vertical 
section  of  the  ocean. 

I'SO-ther'mo-bath'ic  (-bath'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining: 
to  au  isothermobath ;  possessing  or  indicating  equal  tem- 
peratures in  a  vertical  section,  as  of  the  ocean. 

I-SOth'er-om'brOse  (t-soth'er-Sm'bros),  re.  [Iso-  -\- 
Gr.  flepos  summer  +  ofij3po5  rain.]  {Phys.  Geog.)  A  line- 
connecting  or  marking  points  on  the  earth's  surface,, 
which  have  the  same  mean  summer  rainfall. 

I'so-ton'ic  (i'so-ton'ik),  a.  [Iso-  -f  tonic.']  Having,, 
or  indicating,  equal  tones,  or  tension. 

Isotonic  system  (Mus.),  a  system  consisting  of  intervals, 
in  which  each  concord  is  alike  tempered,  and  in  which, 
there  are  twelve  equal  semitones. 

I'SO-tri-mor'phic  (-trt-m6r'f tk),  a.    Isotrimorphous. 

Fso-tri-mor'pliisin  (-fiz'm),  re.  [Iso-  -f  Gr.  rpi's 
thrice  -|-  ti.op(l>ri  form.]  Isomorphism  between  the  three 
forms,  severally,  of  two  trimorphous  substances. 

I'SO-tri-mor'phOUS  (-fOs),  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
isotrimorphism ;  isotrimorphic. 

I'SO-trop'ic  (-trop'ik),  a.  [Iso-  -\-  Gr.  Tpojn;  a  turn- 
ing, fr.  Tpe'jreti'  to  turn.]  {Physics)  Having  the  same- 
properties  in  all  directions  ;  specifically,  equally  elastic 
in  all  directions. 

I-sot'ro-pism  (t-sot'ro-pTz'm),  re.    Isotropy. 

I-SOt'rO-pOUS  (-piis),  a.     Isotropic. 

I-SOt'ro-py  (-py),  n.  {Physics)  Uniformity  of  phys- 
ical properties  in  all  directions  in  a  body  ;  absence  of  alli 
kinds  of  polarity  ;  specifically,  equal  elasticity  in  all  di- 
rections. 

I'SO-U'rlo  (i'so-u'rik),  a.  [/so- -)- un'c]  (Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  designating,  a  complex  nitrogenous  acid, 
isomeric  with  uric  acid. 

Is'ra-el-lte  (Tz'ra-61-it),  n.  [L.  Israelites,  Gr.  "Icrpa- 
rjAiTTjs,  fr.  'lo-paTJA,  To-pdr)Ao9,  Israel,  Heb.  Yisrael,  i.  e.,, 
champion  of  God  ;  sardh  to  fight  -(-  el  God.]  A  descend- 
ant of  Israel,  or  Jacob ;  a  Hebrew  ;  a  Jew. 

Is'ra-el-it'lo  (iz'ra-el-Tt'Ik),     la.   Of  or  pertaining  to- 

Is'ra-el-1'tlsh  (iz'ra-Sl-i'tish),  )  Israel,  or  to  the  Is- 
raelites ;  Jewish ;  Hebrew. 

Is'su-a-ble  (Ish'ii-a-b'l),  a.  [From  Issue.]  1.  Lead- 
ing to,  producing,  or  relating  to,  an  issue  ;  capable  of 
being  made  an  issue  at  law.  Burrill. 

2.  Lawful  or  suitable  to  be  issued ;  as,  a  writ  issuable 
on  these  grounds. 

Issuable  plea  (Law),  a  plea  to  the  merits,  on  which  the 
adverse  party  may  take  issue  and  proceed  to  trial. 

Is'SU-a-My  (ish'fi-a-bly),  adv.  In  an  issuable  man- 
ner ;  by  way  of  issue ;  as,  to  plead  issuably. 

Is'BU-ance  (-ans),  n.  The  act  of  issuing,  or  giving: 
out ;  as,  the  issuance  of  an  order ;  the  issuance  of  ra- 
tions, and  the  like. 

Is'su-ant  (-ant),  a.  {Her.)  Issuing 
or  coming  up ;  —  a  term  used  to  express 
a  charge  or  bearing  rising  or  coming  out 
of  another. 

Is'sue  (Ish'u),  re.  [OF.  issue,  eissue, 
P.  issue,  f  r.  OF.  issir,  eissir,  to  go  out, 
L.  exire  ;  ex  out  of,  from  -|-  ire  to  go, 
akin  to  Gr.  Xivai,  Skr.  i,  Goth,  iddja 
went,  used  as  perfect  of  gaggan  to  go. 
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Cf.  Ambition,  Count  a  nobleman.  Commence,  Errant^ 
Exit,  Eyre,  Initial,  Yede  went.]  1.  The  act  of  passing- 
or  flowing  out ;  a  moving  out  from  any  inclosed  place ;. 
egress ;  as,  the  issue  of  water  from  a  pipe,  of  blood  from, 
a  wound,  of  air  from  a  bellows,  of  people  from  a  house. 

2.  The  act  of  sending  out,  or  causing  to  go  forth  ;  de- 
livery ;  issuance  ;  as,  the  issue  of  an  order  from  a  com- 
manding officer  ;  the  issue  of  money  from  a  treasury. 

3.  That  which  passes,  flows,  or  is  sent  out ;  the  whole- 
quantity  sent  forth  or  emitted  at  one  time  ;  as,  an  issue 
of  bank  notes ;  the  daily  issue  of  a  newspaper. 

4.  Progeny;  a  child  or  children;  offspring.  In  law, 
sometimes,  in  a  general  sense,  aU  persons  descended  from 
a  common  ancestor  ;  all  lineal  descendants. 

If  tlie  king 
Should  without  issue  die.  Shak, 

5.  Produce  of  the  earth,  or  profits  of  land,  tenements, 
or  other  property  ;  as,  A  conveyed  to  B  all  his  right  for 
a  term  of  years,  with  all  the  issues,  rents,  and  profits. 

6.  A  discharge  or  flux,  as  of  blood.  Matt.  ix.  20. 

7.  {Med.)  An  artificial  ulcer,  usually  made  in  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  arm  or  leg,  to  produce  the  secretion 
and  discharge  of  pus  for  the  relief  of  some  affected  part. 

8.  The  final  outcome  or  result  ;  upshot ;  conclusion ; 
event ;  hence,  contest ;  test ;  trial. 

Come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  the  exploit.  ShaJt,. 

While  it  is  hot,  I  '11  put  it  to  the  issue.  Shak, 

9.  A  point  in  debate  or  controversy  on  which  the  par- 
ties take  affirmative  and  negative  positions;  a  presen- 
tation of  alternatives  between  which  to  choose  or  decide. 

10.  {Law)  In  pleading,  a  single  material  point  of  law 
or  fact  depending  in  the  suit,  which,  being  affirmed  on 
the  one  side  and  denied  on  the  other,  is  presented  for 
determination.  See  General  issue,  under  General,  and 
Feigned  issue,  under  Feigned.  Blount.     Cowell. 

At  issue,  in  controversy ;  disputed  ;   opposing  or  con- 
testing ;  hence,  at  variance ;  disagreeing ;  inconsistent. 
As  much  at  issue  with  the  summer  day 
As  ii  jou  brought  a  candle  out  of  doors.     Mrs.  Browning. 

—  Bank  of  issue.  Collateral  issue,  etc.  See  under  Bank, 
Collateral,  etc.  —  Issue  pea,  a  pea,  or  a  similar  round 
body,  used  to  maintain  irritation  in  a  wound,  and  pro- 
mote the  secretion  and  discharge  of  pus.  —  To  join,  or 
take,  issue,  to  take  opposing  sides  in  a  matter  in  contro- 
versy. 
Is'sne,  V.  i.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Issued  (tsh'iJd)  ;  p.  pr.  &. 
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vb.  n.  lasiJiNG.]     1.  To  pass  or  flow  out ;  to  run  out,  as 
from  any  inclosed  place. 

From  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood.  Shak, 

2.  To  go  out ;  to  rush  out ;  to  sally  forth ;  as,  troops 
issued  from  the  toira,  and  attacked  the  besiegers. 

3.  To  proceed,  as  from  a  source  ;  as,  water  issues  from 
springs ;  light  issues  from  the  sun. 

4.  Tb  proceed,  as  progeny ;  to  be  derived  ;  to  be  de- 
scended ;  to  spring. 

Of  thy  sons  that  shall  issue  from  thee.    2  Kings  xx.  18. 
6.  To  extend;  to  pass  or  open  ;  as,  the  path  wiues  into 
the  highway. 

6.  To  be  produced  as  an  effect  or  result ;  to  grow  or 
accrue ;  to  arise  ;  to  proceed  ;  as,  rents  and  profits  issu- 
ing from  land,  tenements,  or  a  capital  stock. 

7.  To  close  ;  to  end ;  to  terminate  ;  to  turn  out ;  as, 
we  know  not  how  the  cause  will  issue. 

8.  (Law)  In  pleading,  to  come  to  a  point  in  fact  or 
law,  on  which  the  parties  join  issue. 

Is'SUe  (tsh'u),  V.  t.  1.  To  send  out;  to  put  into  cir- 
culation ;  as,  to  issue  notes  from  a  bank. 

2.  To  deliver  for  use ;  as,  to  issue  provisions. 

3.  To  send  out  officially ;  to  deliver  by  authority  ;  as, 
to  issue  an  order ;  to  issue  a  writ. 

Is'sue-Iess,  a.  Having  no  issue  or  progeny  ;  child- 
less.   "The  heavens  .  .  .  have  left  me  mueto.s."    Shale. 

Is'SU-er  (-u-er),  n.  One  who  issues,  emits,  or  pub- 
lishes. 

-Ist  (-Ifst).  [Gr.  -i<7-jT)5 :  cf.  F.  -iste.^  A  noun  suffix 
denoting  au  agent,  or  doer,  one  who  practices,  a  believer 
in;  as,  theovist,  one  who  theorizes;  socialw^,  one  who 
holds  to  socialism ;  sensualist,  one  given  to  sensuality. 

Is  't  (Ist).     A  contraction  of  is  it.  Shak. 

Isth'ml-an  (Is'mT-an  or  1st'-),  a.  [L.  Isthmius,  Gr. 
'Io-9mo9.  See  Isthmus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  isthmus, 
especially  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  Greece. 

Isthmian  games  (Gr.  Antiq.),  one  of  the  four  great  na- 
tional festivals  of  Greece,  celebrated  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Oorinth  in  tlie  spring  of  every  alternate  year.  They  con- 
Bisted  of  all  kinds  ot  athletic  sports,  wrestling,  boxing, 
racing  on  foot  and  in  chariots,  and  also  contests  in  music 
and  poetry.    The  prize  was  a  garland  of  pine  leaves. 

Isth'mus  (is'mus  or  Tst'-;  277),  n. ;  pi.  Isthmuses 
(-8z).  [L.  isthmus,  Gr.  icrS^os  a  neck,  a  neck  of  land 
between  two  seas,  an  isthmus,  especially  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  ;  prob.  from  the  root  of  Uvai  to  go ;  cf .  Icel. 
eiS  isthmus.  See  Issue.]  {Geog.)  A  neck  or  narrow 
slip  of  land  by  which  two  continents  are  connected,  or 
by  which  a  peninsula  is  united  to  the  mainland ;  as,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama ;  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  etc. 

Isthmus  of  the  fauces.    (A7iat.)  See  Fauces. 

Is'tle  (Is'tle^,  n.     Same  as  Ixtle. 

I-SU'ret  (t-su'rSt),  n.  llso-  -j-  urea,.']  {Chem.)  An 
artificial  nitrogenous  base,  isomeric  with  urea,  and  form- 
ing a  white  crystalline  substance  ;  —  called  also  isureline. 

It  (it),  pron.  [OE.  it,  hit,  AS.  hit ;  cf.  D.  het.  V181. 
See  He.]  The  neuter  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  corre- 
sponding to  the  masculine  pronoun  he  and  the  feminine 
she,  and  having  the  same  plural  {they,  their  or  theirs, 
them). 

1^^  The  possessive  form  its  is  modem,  being  rarely 
found  in  the  writings  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  not 
at  all  in  the  original  King  James's  version  of  the  Bible. 
During  the  transition  from  the  regular  his  to  the  anoma- 
lous its,  it  was  to  some  extent  employed  in  the  possessive 
without  the  case  ending.  See  His,  and  He.  In  Dryden's 
time  its  had  become  quite  established  as  the  regular  form. 

The  day  present  hath  ever  inough  to  do  with  it  owne  grief. 

Genevan  Test. 
Do,  child,  go  to  it  grandam,  child.  Shak. 

It  knighthood  shall  do  worse.  It  shall  fright  all  it  friends 
with  borrowing  letters.  B.  Jonson. 

^W  In  the  course  of  time,  the  nature  of  the  neuter 
sign  t  in  it,  the  form  being  found  in  but  a  few  words,  be- 
came misunderstood.  Instead  of  being  looked  upon  as  an 
affix,  it  passed  for  part  of  the  original  word.  Hence  was 
formed  from  it  the  anomalous  genitive  its,  superseding 
the  Saxon  his.  Latham. 

The  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  (its)  kind.     Gen.  i.  11. 

It  is  used,  — 

1.  As  a  substitute  for  any  noun  of  the  neuter  gender ; 
as,  here  is  the  book,  take  it  home. 

2.  As  a  demonstrative,  especially  at  the  beginning  of 
a  sentence,  pointing  to  that  which  is  about  to  be  stated, 
named,  or  mentioned,  or  referring  to  that  which  is  appar- 
ent or  well  known ;  as,  I  saw  it  was  John, 

-ft  is  I ;  be  not  afraid.  Matt.  xiv.  27. 

Peter  heard  that  it  was  the  Lord.       John  xxi.  7. 

Often,  In  such  cases,  as  a  substitute  for  a  sentence  or 

clause  ;  as,  it  is  thought  he  will  come  ;  it  is  wrong  to  do 

yds. 

3.  As  an  indefinite  nominative  for  au  impersonal 
verb  ;  as,  it  snows ;  it  rains. 

4.  As  a  substitute  for  such  general  terms  as,  the  state 
of  affairs,  the  condition  of  things,  and  the  like ;  as,  how 
is  it  with  the  sick  man  ? 

Think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee.    Gen.  xl.  14. 

5.  As  an  indefinite  object  after  some  intransitive 
verbs,  or  after  a  substantive  used  humorously  as  a  verb  ; 
as,  to  foot  it  {i.  e.,  to  walk). 

The  Lacedemonians,  at  the  Straits  of   Thermopylse,  when 
their  arms  failed  them,  fought  it  out  with  their  nails  and  teetli. 
,,n  Dryden. 

Wliether  the  charmer  sinner  it,  or  saint  >t. 
If  folly  grows  romantic,  X  must  paint  it. 
Its  self.    See  Itself. 
I'ta-clsm  (e'ta-sTz'm),  n.    [Cf.  F.  itacisme.    See  Eta- 
ciSM,  and  cf.  Iotaoism.]     {Greek  Gram.)  Pronunciation 
of  r)  (eta)  as  the  modern  Greeks  pronounce  it,  that  is, 
like  e  in  the  English  word  be.     This  was  the  pronuncia- 
tion advocated  by  Reuohlin  and  his  followers,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  etacism  of  Erasmus.     See  Etacism. 

In  all  such  questions  between  «  and  ax  the  coofueing  element 
Of  itacism  comes  in.  Alford. 


Pope. 


I'ta-clst  (e't4-sTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  itacisle.]  One  who  is 
in  favor  of  itacism. 

It'a-COl'U-mite  (Tt'a-kSl'iJ-mit),  n.  [From  Itacolumi, 
a  mountain  of  Brazil.]  {Min.)  A  laminated,  granular, 
siliceous  rock,  often  occurring  in  regions  where  the  dia- 
mond is  found. 

It'a-con'ic  (Tfa-kSntk),  a.  [From  aconiiic,  by  trans- 
position of  the  letters.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  des- 
ignating, an  acid,  CjHoOj,  which  is  obtained  as  a  white 
crystalline  substance  by  decomposing  aconitic  and  other 
organic  acids. 

It'a-la  (it'a-lal,  re.  [Fem.  of  L.  Italus  Italian.]  An 
early  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures  (the  Old  Testament 
was  translated  from  the  Septuagint,  and  was  also  called 
the  Italic  version). 

I-tal'ian  (I-tSl'yan),  a.  [Cf.  F.  italien.  It.  italiano. 
Cf.  Italic]  Of  or  pertahiing  to  Italy,  or  to  its  people 
or  language. 

Italian  cloth,  a  light  material  of  cotton  and  worsted  ;  — 
called  also /a;'?7!e)''i-  .sa^m.  —Italian  iron,  a  heater  for  flut- 
ing frills.  —  ItaUan  juice,  Calabrian  liquorice. 

I-tal'lan,  re.     1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Italy. 

2.  The  language  used  in  Italy,  or  by  the  Italians. 

I-tal'iaU-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [Cf.  it.  itaUanare.]  To  ren- 
der Italian,  or  conformable  to  Italian  customs ;  to  Ital- 
ianize.     [iJ.]  Ascham. 

I-tal'lan-ate  (-St),  a.  Italianized  ;  Italianated.  "Ap- 
ish, childish,  and  Italianate."  3Iarlowe. 

I-tal'lan-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  1.  A  word,  phrase,  or  idiom, 
peculiar  to  the  Italians ;  an  Italicism. 

2.  Attachment  to,  or  sympathy  for,  Italy. 

I-tal'lan-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Italianized 
(-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Itallanizino  (-i'zing).]  [Cf.  F. 
italianiser.  It.  iialianizzare.']  1.  To  play  the  Italian  ; 
to  speak  Italian.  Cotgrave. 

2.  To  render  Italian  in  any  respect;  to  Italianate. 
"  An  Englishman  Italianized."  Lowell. 

I-tal'iC  (-Tk),  a.  [L.  Italicus:  cf.  F.  italique.  Cf. 
Italian.]     1.  Relating  to  Italy  or  to  its  people. 

2.  Applied  especially  to  a  kind  of  type  in  which  the  let- 
ters do  not  stand  upright,  but  slope  toward  the  right ; 
—  so  called  because  dedicated  to  the  States  of  Italy  by 
the  inventor,  Aldus  Manutius,  about  the  year  1500. 

Italic  languages,  the  group  or  family  of  languages  of 
ancient  Italy.  —  ItaUc  order  {Arch.),  the  composite  order. 
See  Composite.— Italic  school,  a  term  given  to  the  Pythag- 
orean and  Eleatic  philosophers,  from  the  country  where 
their  doctrines  were  first  promulgated.  —  ItaUc  version. 
See  ItaiiA. 

I-tal'lc,  re.  /  pi.  Italics  (-Tks).  {Print.)  An  Italic  let- 
ter, character,  or  type  (see  Italic,  a.,  2) ;  —  often  in  the 
plural ;  as,  the  Italics  are  the  author's.  Italic  letters 
are  used  to  distinguish  words  for  emphasis,  importance, 
antithesis,  etc.     Also,  collectively,  Italic  letters. 

I-tal'l-cism  (-T-stz'm),  re.  1.  A  phrase  or  idiom  pe- 
culiar to  the  Italian  language  ;  an  Italianism. 

2.  The  use  of  Italics. 

I-tal'i-cizs  (-siz),  V.  I.  &  i.  [itnp.  &  p.  p.  Italicized 
(-sizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Italicizing  (-si'zing).]  To  print 
in  Italic  characters ;  to  underline  written  letters  or  words 
with  a  single  line  ;  as,  to  Italicize  a  word  ;  he  Italicizes 
too  much. 

I'ta  palm'  (e'ta  pam').  {Bot.)  A  magnificent  species 
of  palm  {Mauritia  flexuosa),  growing  near  the  Orinoco. 
The  natives  eat  its  fruit  and  buds,  drink  its  sap,  and 
make  thread  and  cord  from  its  fiber. 

Itch  (Ich),  v.i.  [imp.  &p.  p. -Itched  (Tcht) ;  p.pr, 
&  vb.  n.  Itching.]  [OE.  icchen,  ^icchen,  AS.  giccan  ; 
akin  to  D.  jeuken,  joken,  G.  jucken,  OHG.  jucchen.] 

1.  To  have  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  skin,  which  in- 
clines the  person  to  scratch  the  part  affected. 

My  mouth  hath  itched  all  this  long  day.       Chaucer. 

2.  To  have  a  consta^nt  desire  or  teasing  uneasiness  ;  to 
long  for ;  as,  rtcAingr  ears.     "  An  itching -palm."      Shak. 

Itch,  n.  1.  {3Ied.)  An  eruption  of  small,  isolated, 
acuminated  vesicles,  produced  by  the  entrance  of  a  para- 
sitic mite  (the  Sarcoptes  scabei),  and  attended  with  itch- 
ing.   It  is  transmissible  by  contact. 

2.  Any  itching  eruption. 

3.  A  sensation  in  the  skin  occasioned  (or  resembling 
that  occasioned)  by  the  itch  eruption ;  —  called  also 
scabies,  psora,  etc. 

4.  A  constant  irritating  desire. 

An  itch  of  being  thought  a  divine  king.        Dryden. 

_  Baker's  itch.  See  under  Baker.  —  Barber's  itch,  syco- 
sis. —  Bricklayer's  itch,  an  eczema  of  the  hands  attended 
with  much  itching,  occurring  among  bricklayers.  —  Gro- 
cer's itch,  an  itching  eruption,  being  a  variety  of  eczema, 
produced  by  the  sugar  mite  (Tyroglyphus  sacchari). — 
Itch  insect  {Zool.i,  a  small,  parasitic  mite  (Sarcoptes 
scabei)  which  burrows  and  breeds  beneath  the  human 
skin,  thus  causing  the  disease  kno%\'n  as  the  itch.  See  /Z- 
hist.  in  Append.  —  Itch  mite.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Itch  insect, 
above.  Also,  other  similar  mites  affecting  the  lower  ani- 
mals, as  the  horse  and  ox.  —  Sugar  baker's  itch,  a  variety 
of  eczema,  due  to  the  action  of  sugar  upon  the  skin.  — 
Washerwoman's  itch,  eczema  of  the  hands  and  arms,  oc- 
curring among  washerwomen. 

ItCh'i-nesS  (-i-n5s),  re.     The  state  of  being  itchy. 

Itch'less,  a.     Free  from  itching. 

Itch'y  (-y),  a.  Infected  with  the  itch,  or  with  an  itch- 
ing sensation.  Coivper. 

-Ite  (-it).  [From  Gr.  -n-))5,  -1x15.]  1.  A  suffix  denot- 
ing one  of  a  party,  a  sympathizer  with  or  adherent  of, 
and  the  like,  and  frequently  used  in  ridicule  ;  as,  a  Mil- 
len7e  /  a  Benthamt7e. 

2.  A  suffi.x  used  in  naming  minerals  ;  as,  chlor?7e,  from 
its  characteristic  green  color ;  ban'ie,  from  its  heaviness ; 
graphite,  from  its  use  iu  writing. 

3.  (Chem.)  A  suffix  used  to  denote  the  ssilts  formed 
from  those  acids  whose  names  end  in  -ous  ;  as,  sulphite, 
from  sulphurous  acid  ;  nitrite,  from  nitrous  acid,  etc. 

I'tem  (i'tSm),  adu.  [L.  See  Iterate.]  Also;  as  an 
additional  article. 


I'tem  (I'tSm),  re.  [From  Item,  adv."]  1.  An  article  ;  a 
separate  particular  in  an  account ;  as,  the  items  in  a  bill. 

2.  A  hint ;   an  innuendo.     [06s.] 

A  secret  item  was  given  to  some  of  the  bishops  ...  to  absent 
themselves.  Fuller. 

3.  A  short  article  in  a  newspaper ;  a  paragraph ;  as,  an 
item  concerning  the  weather. 

I'tem,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Itemed  (i'temd) ;  p.  pr.  Si 
vb.  n.  Iteming.]    To  make  a  note  or  memorandum  of. 

I  have  itemed  it  in  my  memory.  Addison 

Vtem-lzO  (-iz),  V.  t.  To  state  in  items,  or  by  particu- 
lars; as,  to  itemize  the  cost  of  a  railroad.  [Local,  U.  <S.] 

II  I'ter  (i'ter),  re.  [L.  See  Eyre.]  {Anut.)  A  pas- 
sage ;  esp.,  the  passage  between  the  third  and  fourth 
ventricles  in  the  brain  ;  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

It'er-a-ble  (it'Sr-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  iterabilis.  See  Iter- 
ate.]    Capable  of  being  iterated  or  repeated.     [Obs.J 

It'er-ance  (-ans),  re.     Iteration.     [Obs.'] 

It'er-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  iterans,  p.  pr.  of  iterare.']  Re- 
peating ;  iterating ;  as,  an  iterant  echo.  Bacon. 

It'er-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  iteratus,  p.  p.  of  iterare  to  re- 
peat, fr.  iterum  again,  prop,  a  compar.  from  the  stem 
of  is  he,  that ;  cf .  L.  ita  so,  item  likewise,  also,  Skr. 
itara  other,  iti  thus.  Cf.  Identity,  Item.]  Uttered  or 
done  again  ;  repeated.     [Obs."]  Bp.  Gardiner. 

It'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [ivip.  &  p.  p.  Iterated  (-a'tSd); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Iterating.]  To  utter  or  do  a  second 
time  or  many  times  ;  to  repeat ;  as,  to  iterate  advice. 

Nor  Eve  to  iterate 
Her  former  trespass  feared.  Milton, 

It'er-ate-ly  (-at-ly),  adv.     By  way  of  iteration. 

It'er-a'tion   (-a'shun),   re.     [L.   iteratio.']     Recital  or 

performance  a  second  time  ;  repetition.  Bacon. 

What  needs  this  iteration,  woman  ?  Shak. 

It'er-a-tlve  (ifer-a-tTv),  a.  [L.  iterativns :  cf.  F. 
iteratif.']    Repeating.    Cotgrave.  —  It'er-a-tive-ly,  adv. 

Ith'y-phal'lic  (Ith'i-fal'lik),  a.  [L.  iihyphallicus,  fr. 
ilhyphallus,  Gr.  Wuc^aAAos,  merhbrum  virile  erectum,  or 
a  figure  thereof  carried  in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus.] 
Lustful ;  lewd ;  salacious  ;  indecent ;  obscene. 

I-tin'er-a-cy  (t-tin'er-a-sy),  re.  The  act  or  practice  of 
itinerating  ;  itinerancy. 

I-tin'er-an-cy  (-an-sy),  re.  [See  Itinerant.]  1.  A 
passing  from  place  to  place.  Dr.  It.  More. 

2.  A  discharge  of  official  duty  involving  frequent 
change  of  residence  ;  the  custom  or  practice  of  dischar- 
ging official  duty  in  this  way  ;  also,  a  body  of  persons  who 
thus  discharge  official  duty. 

I-tin'er-amt  (-ant),  a.  [LL.  iHnerans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
itinerare  to  make  a  journey,  fr.  L.  iter,  itineris,  a  walk, 
way,  journey.  See  Errant,  Issue.]  Passing  or  travel- 
ing about  a  country  ;  going  or  preaching  on  a  circuit ; 
wandering ;  not  settled ;  as,  an  itinerant  preacher  ;  aa 
itinerant  peddler. 

The  king's  own  courts  were  then  itinerant,  being  kept  in  the 
king's  palace,  and  removing  with  his  household  in  those  royal 
progresses  which  he  continually  made.  Blackstone. 

I-tln'er-ant,  re.     One  who  travels  from  place  to  place, 
particularly  a  preacher ;  one  who  is  unsettled. 
Glad  to  turn  itinerant, 
To  stroll  and  teach  from  town  to  town.     Hudibras. 

I-tln'er-ant-ly,  adv.     In  an  itinerant  manner. 

I-tin'er-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.  [L.  itinerarius :  cf.  F.  itini- 
raire.  See  Itinerant.]  Itinerant ;  traveling  ;  passing 
from  place  to  place  ;  done  on  a  journey. 

It  was  rather  an  itinerary  circuit  of  justice  than  a  progress. 

Bacon. 

I-tin'er-a-ry,  re.  ;  pi.  Itineraries  (-riz).  [L.  itinera' 
rium  :  ci.F.itineraire.  See  Itinerary,  a.]  An  account 
of  travels,  or  a  register  of  places  and  distances  as  a  guide 
to  travelers  ;  as,  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus. 

I-tln'er-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Itinerated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Itinerating  (-a'ting).]  [LL. 
itineratus,  p.  p.  of  itinerari,  itinerare.  See  Itinerant.] 
To  wander  without  a  settled  habitation  ;  to  travel  from 
place  to  place  or  on  a  circuit,  particularly  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching,  lecturing,  etc. 

-i'tls  (-i'tis).  [Gr.  -tTis,  orig.  fem.  adjective  suffix.] 
A  sufSx  used  in  medical  terms  to  denote  an  inflamma- 
tory disease  of;  as,  arthritis,  bronchia's,  phrenirts. 
Its  (Its).  Possessive  form  of  the  pronoun  it.  See  It. 
It-self'  (it-sSlf),  pron.  The  neuter  reciprocal  pro- 
noun of  It  ;  as,  the  thing  is  good  in  itself;  it  stands  bj 
itself. 

Borrowing  of  foreigners,  in  itself,  makes  not  the  kingdom  rich 
or  poor.  Locke. 

It'tri-a  (Tt'trT-a),  re.     [NL.]     See  Yttria 
It'trl-um  (-urn),  re.     [NL.]     See  Yttrium. 
It'zi-bU  <Tt'sT-bo6),  re.      [Jap.  ichibu.']     {Numis.)  A 
silver   coin    of  Japan,   worth   about  thirty-four   cents. 
[Written  also  itzebu,  ichebu,  itcheboo,  etc.] 

I-U'li-dan  (t-u'lT-don),  n.  [See  lULUs.]  {Zool.)  One 
of  the  lulidse,  a  family  of  myriapods,  of  which  the  genua 
lulus  is  the  type.    See  luLus. 

II  I-u'lUS  (i-u'lus),  re.  [L.,  down,  Gr.  lovXo!  down, 
centipede.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  chiloguathous  myrha- 
pods.  The  body  is  long  and  round,  consisting  of  numer- 
ous smooth,  equal  segments,  each  of  wiiich  bears  two 
pairs  of  short  legs.  It  includes  the  galleyworms.  See 
Chilognatha. 

I-van'  I-van'O-vltch  (e-viiu'  e-van'6-vich).  An  ideal 
personification  of  the  typical  Russian  or  of  the  Russian 
people  ;  —  used  as  "  Johu  BuU  "  is  used  for  the  typical 
Englishman.  / 

I  've  (iv).     Colloquial  cdiitraction  of  I  have. 
-ive  (-Tv).      [L.  -ivus.]     An  adjective  siiflix  signifying 
relating  or  belonging  to,  of  the  nature  of,  tending  to;  as 
atflrmaticr,  actice,  conclusiir,  corroctii'c,  diiuiiuitire. 
I'vied  (i'vTd),  a,     [From  Ivy.]     Overgrown  with  ivy. 
I'VO-llde  (i'v6-rTd  or  -rid),  n.     A  composition  resem- 
bling ivory  in  appearance  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
I'VO-ry  (i'vo-ry),  re.;  pi.  Ivories  (-rTz).     [OE.  ivori, 


use,    unite,   r^de,    full,   iip,   inn ;    pity ;    food,   f<ibt ;    out,   oil ;      cbair ;    go ;    slug,   iitk ;    tben,    thin ;    boN ;    zb  =  z  in  azuie 


IVORY-BILL 

T.  ivoire,  'fr.  X.  eboreus  made  of  ivory,  fr.  ebur,  eboris, 
ivory,  cf.  Skr.  iblia  elephant.  Cf.  Ebuenean.]  1.  The 
hard,  white,  opaque,  fine-grained  substance  constituting 
the  tusl£s  of  the  elephant.  It  is  a  variety  of  dentine, 
characterized  by  the  minuteness  and  close  arrangement 
of  the  tubes,  as  also  by  their  double  flexure.  It  is  used 
in  manufacturing  articles  of  ornament  or  utility. 

^W^  Ivory  is  the  name  commercially  given  not  only  to 
the  substance  constituting  the  tusks  of  the  elephant,  but 
also  to  that  of  the  tusks  of  the  hippopotamus  and  wal- 
rus, the  hornlike  tusk  of  the  narwhal,  etc. 

2.  The  tusks  themselves  of  the  elephant,  etc. 

3.  Any  carving  executed  m  ivory.  Mollett. 

4.  pi.  Teeth ;  as,  to  show  one's  ivories.     \_Slang~\ 
Ivory  black.    See  under  Black,  n.  —Ivory  gull  {Zo'dD,  a 

white  Arctic  ^uU  (Larus  eburneiis).  —Ivory  nut  (Bot.),  the 
nut  of  a  species  of  palm,  the  Pliytelephas  macrocurpa, 
often  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  When  young  the  seed  con- 
tains a  fluid,  which  gradually  hardens  into  a  whitish, 
closegrained,  albuminous  substance,  resembling  the  finest 
ivory  in  texture  and  color,  whence  it  is  called  vegetable 
.ivory.  It  is  wrought  into  various  articles,  as  buttons, 
chessmen,  etc.  The  palm  is  found  in  New  Grenada.  A 
smaller  kind  is  the  fruit  of  the  Phytelephas  ivicrocarpa. 
The  nuts  are  known  in  commerce  as  Corosso  nuts.  —  Ivo- 
ry palm  (Bot.)j  the  palm  tree  which  produces  ivory  nuts. 
—  Ivory  shell  (Zo'ol.)^  any  species  of  Ebnrna^  a  genus  of 
marine  gastropod  shells,  having  a  smooth  surface,  usu- 
ally white  with  red  or  broivn  spots.  —  Vegetable  ivory, 
the  meat  of  the  ivory  nut.    See  Ivory  7iut  (above). 

I'VO-ry-blll'  (i'vo-ry-btl'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  large,  hand- 
some. North  American  woodpecker  (Can^pephilus  prin- 
cipalis), having  a  large,  sharp,  ivory-colored  beak.  Its 
■general  color  is  glossy  black,  with  white  secondaries, 
and  a  white  dorsal  stripe.  The  male  has  a  large,  scarlet 
•crest.    It  Is  now  rare,  and  found  only  in  the  Gulf  States. 
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I'VO-ry-type'  (I'vo-ry-tip'),  n.  {Photog.)  A  picture 
produced  by  superposing  a  very  light  print,  rendered 
translucent  by  varnish,  and  tinted  upon  the  back,  upon  a 
stronger  print,  so  as  to  give  the  effect  of  a  photograph  in 
natural  colors  ;  —  called  also  hellenotype.  Knight. 

I'vy  (i'vy),  n.  ;  pi.  Ivies  (i'viz).  [AS.  Ifig ;  akin  to 
OHG.  ebawi,  ebah,  G.  epheu.']  (Sot.) 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Hedera  (U.  helix), 
common  in  Europe.  Its  leaves  are 
evergreen,  dark,  smooth,  shining,  and 
mostly  five-pointed  ;  the  flowers  yel- 
lowish and  small ;  the  berries  black  or 
yellow.  The  stem  clings  to  walls  and 
trees  by  rootlike  fibers. 

Direct 

The  clasping  ivrj  where  to  climb.    Milton. 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivii  never  sere. 

Milton. 

American  ivy.  (Bot.)  See  ViKGiNiA 
CREEPER.  —  English  ivy  (Bot.),  a  popidar 
name  in  America  for  the  ivy  proper  (He- 
dera helix).  —  German  ivy(Bot.),  acreep- 
ing plant,  with  smooth,  succulent  stems, 
and  fleshy,  Ught-green  leaves ;  a  species  of  Senecio  (JS. 
scandens).  —  Gioxmi  ivy.    {Bot.)  Gill  (Nepeta  Glechoma). 

—  Ivy  bush.   iBot.)  See  Mountain  laurel,  under  Mountain. 

—  Ivy  owl  [ZooD,  the  barn  owl.  —Ivy  tod  (Bot,),  the  ivy 
plant.  Tennyson.  —  Japanese  ivy  (Bot.),  a  climbmg  plant 
(Ampelopsis  Iricuspidata),  closely  related  to  the  Virginia 
creeper.  —  Poison  ivy  (Bot.),  an  American  woody  creeper 
(Rhus  Toxicodendron),  with  trifoliate  leaves,  and  greenish- 
white  berries.  •  It  is  exceedingly  poisonous  to  the  touch 
for  most  persons.  —  To  pipe  in  an  ivy  leaf,  to  console 
one's  self  as  best  one  can.  [Obs.]  C/tojicec.  —  West  Indian 
Ivy,  a  climbing  plant  of  the  genus  Marcgravia. 

I'vy-man'tled  (-mSn't'ld),  a.    Covered  with  ivy. 


Ivy. 
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I- wis'  (i-wis'),    adv.      Indeed  ;    truly.      See   Ywis. 

[Written  also  iwys,  iwisse,  etc.]     \_Obs.']  Ascham. 

Is'i-a  (iks'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tfos  birdlime.  So 
called  because  of  the  viscid  nature  of  some  of  the  spe- 
cies.] (Bot.)  A  South  African  bulbous  plant  of  the  Lris 
family,  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers. 

II  Ix-O'des  (iks-o'dez),_K.  [NL., fr.  Gr.  ifMSjjs  like  bird- 
lime ;  ifds  birdlune  +  etSos  form.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of 
parasitic  Acarina,  which  includes  various  species  of  ticks. 
See  Tick,  the  insect. 

Ix-0'di-an  (-i\-an),n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  tick  of  the  genus7a;o- 
des,  or  the  family  Ixodidx. 

Ix'tle  )  (iks'tle),  n.     (Bot.)  A  Mexican  name  for  a 

Ix'tll  )  variety  of  Agave  rigida,  which  furnishes  a 
strong  coarse  fiber  ;  also,  the  fiber  itself,  which  is  called 
also^iVa,  and  Tampico  fiber.     [Written  also  isile.'] 

Iz'ard  (Tz'erd),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  variety  of  the  chamois 
found  in  the  Pyrenees. 

-ize  (-iz).  [F.  -iser,  L.  -izare,  Gr.  -I'^etv.]  A  verb  suf- 
fix signifying  to  make,  to  do,  to  practice ;  as  apologize, 
baptize,  theorize,  tyrannize. 

11^^  In  the  case  of  certain  words  the  spelling  with  -ise 
(after  analogy  with  F.  -iser)  is  the  usual  form ;  as,  cate- 
chise, critic/if.  With  regard  to  most  words,  however, 
which  have  this  suffix  there  is  a  diversity  of  usage,  some 
authorities  spelling  -ise,  others  (as  iu  this  book)  -ize. 

Iz'e-di  (iz'e-de),  n.  One  of  an  Oriental  religious  sect 
which  worships  Satan  or  the  Devil. 

The  /ze'tis  or  Yezdis,  the  eo-called  Devil  worshipers,  still  re- 
main a  numerous  tliough  oppressed  people  in  Mesopotamia  and 
adjacent  countries.  'Tylor. 

Iz'e-dism  (-diz'm),  n.    The  religion  of  the  Izedis. 

Iz'zard  (Iz'zerd),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  See  Izaed. 

Iz'zard  (Iz'zerd),  n.  [Formerly  ezed,  prob.  -fr.  F.  et 
zede  and  z.]    The  letter  z;  —  formerly  so  called. 


J. 


J(ia).  J  is  the  tenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet.  It  is 
a  later  variant  form  of  the  Roman  letter  I,  used  to 
express  a  consonantal  sound,  that  is,  originally,  the  sound 
of  English  y  in  yet.  The  forms  J  and  I  have,  until  a  re- 
cent time,  been  classed  together,  and  they  have  been  used 
.  interchangeably. 

In  medical  prescriptions  j  is  still  used  in  place  of  i  at 
the  end  of  a  number,  as  a  Roman  numeral ;  as,  vj,  xij. 

J  is  etyniologically  most  closely  related  to  i,  y,  g  ;  as 
in  jot,  iota ;  jest,  jresture  ;  join,  jugular,  j/oke.     See  I. 

J  is  a  compound  vocal  consonant,  nearly  equivalent  in 
sound  to  dzh.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  g  in  gem.  See 
Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  179,  211,  239. 

Jaal'  goat'  (jal'  got').  (Zo'dl.)  A  species  of  wild  goat 
(Capra  Nubiana) 
found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinia, 
Upper  Egypt,  and 
Arabia ;  —  called  also 
6erfen,and  Taela. 

Jab  (jSb),  ■!;.<.  [Cf.  ra; 


Jaal  Goat,  or  Beden. 


.Job.]  To  thrust ;  to 
stab;  to  punch.  See 
Job,  v.  i.  \_Scot.  & 
Colloq.  U.  S.-] 

Jab,  71.     A  thrust 
or    stab.       [Scot. 
Colloq.  U.S.'] 

Jab'ber  (jabaier), 
V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Jabbered  (-herd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jabbering.]  [Cf.  Gib- 
ber, Gabble.]  To  talk  rapidly,  indistinctly,  or  unintel- 
ligibly ;  to  utter  gibberish  or  nonsense ;  to  chatter.  Swift. 

Jab'ber,   v.  t.      To  utter  rapidly  or  indistinctly;  to 
gabble ;  as,  to  jabber  French.  Addison. 

Jab'ber,  n.     Rapid  or  incoherent  talk,  with  indistinct 
utterance ;  gibberish.  Swift. 

Jab'ber-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  jabbers. 

Jab'ber-ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  jabbering  manner. 

Jabljer-ment  (-ment),  ?i.    Jabber.    [J?.]        Milton. 

Jab'ber-nowl'  (-noul'),  n.    Same  as  Jobbernowl. 

Jab'i-ru  (jSb'T-roo  ;  Pg.  zha'be-rob'),  n.  [Braz.  jabi- 
rii,  jaburu.']  (Zo'dl.)  One 
of  several  large  wading 
birds  of  the  genera  Myc- 
ieria  and  Xenorhynchus, 
allied  to  the  storks  in 
form  and  habits. 

(E^^The  American  jab- 
iru  (Myctena  Americana) 
is  white,  with  the  head 
and  neck  black  and  near- 
ly bare  of  feathers.  The 
East  Indian  and  Austra- 
lian species  (Xenorhyn- 
chiis  Australis)  has  the 
neck,  head,  and  back  cov- 
ered with  glossy,  dark 
green  feathers,  changing 
on  the  head  to  purple. 
The  African  jabiru  (Myc- 
.  teria,  or  Ephipjriorhyn- 
.chus,  Senegalen.n.s)  has 
Che  neck,  head,  wing  cov- 
erts, and  tail,  black,  and 
is  called  also  .mddle-billed  storJc. 

Jab'O-ran'dl    (jSb'o-rSn'dT ;    Pg.   zha'bo-ran-de'),   n, 
■  {Bot.)  The  native  name  of  a  South  American  rutaceous 


African  Jabiru. 


shrub  (Pilocarpus  pennafifolius).    The  leaves  are  used 
in  medicine  as  an  active  diaphoretic  and  sialogogue. 

Jab'0-rine  (jab'o-rTn  or  -ren),  n.  [From  Jaboeandi.] 
(Chem.)  An  alkaloid  found  in  jaborandi  leaves,  from 
which  it  is  extracted  as  a  white  amorphous  substance. 
In  its  action  it  resembles  atropine. 

II  Jab'Ot  (jab'6  ;  F.  zha'bo'),  n.  [F.]  1.  Originally, 
a  kind  of  ruffle  worn  by  men  on  the  bosom  of  the  shirt. 

2.  An  arrangement  of  lace  or  tulle,  looped  ornamen- 
tally, and  worn  by  women  on  the  front  of  the  dress. 

Jac'a-mar'  (jak'a-mar'),  n.  [F.  jacamar,  Braz.  jaca- 
marica  ;  cf.  Sp.  ja- 
camar.'] (Zodl.)  Any 
one  of  numerous 
species  of  tropical 
American    birds    of 

the    genus   Galbula  $37        fl 

and    aUied    genera.  Jacamar. 

They  are   allied    to 

the  kingfishers,  but  climb  on  tree  trunks  like  nuthatches, 
and  feed  upon  insects.     Their  colors  are  often  brilliant. 

Jac'a-na'  (jak'a-na' ;  Pg.  zha'ka-na'),  n.  [Cf.  Sp. 
jacania.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any 
one  of  several  wading 
birds  belonging  to  the 
genus  Jacana  and  sev- 
eral allied  genera,  all  of 
which  have  spurs  on  the 
wings.  They  are  able 
to  run  about  over  float- 
ing water  weeds  by 
means  of  their  very 
long,  spreading  toes. 
Called  also  surgeon  bird. 

(E^^  The  most  com- 
mon South  American 
species  is  Jacana  spino- 
sa.  The  East  Indian  or 
pheasant  jacana  (Hydro- 
phasianus  chirurgus)  is 
remarkable  for  having 
four  very  long,  curved, 
middle  tail  feathers. 

Jac'a-ran'da  (jak'a-rSn'da ;  Pg.  zha'ka-ran-da'),  n. 
[Braz.  ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  jacaranda.]  (Bot.)  (a)  The  na- 
tive Brazilian  name  for  certain  leguminous  trees,  which 
produce  the  beautiful  woods  called  king  wood,  tiger 
wood,  and  violet  wood,  (b)  A  genus  of  bignoniaceous 
Brazilian  trees  with  showy  trumpet-shaped  flowers. 

Jac'a-re'  (jSk'a-ra';  Pg.  zha'ka-ra'),  n.  [Fg.jacarS; 
of  Brazilian  origin.]     (.Zoo/.)  A  cayman.     See  Yacabe. 

Jac'chUS  (jak'kus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Jaechus  a  mys- 
tic name  of  Bacchus,  Gr.  'laicxos.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  common 
marmoset  (Hapale  vulgaris).  Formerly,  the  name  was 
also  applied  to  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

Jac'co-net  (-ko-net),  n.    See  Jaconet. 

Ja'cent  (ja'sent),  a.  [L.  jacens,  p.  pr.  of  jacere  to 
lie  :  cf.  F.  jace7it.']  Lying  at  length ;  as,  the  ja cent  pos- 
ture,    [i?.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Ja'cinth  (ja'sTnth),  n.  [F.  jacinihe,  L.  hyacinthus. 
See  Hyacinth.]     See  Hyacinth.  Tennyson. 

Jack  (j5k),  m.  [Pg.  jaco,  Malayalam  <s?aia.]  (Bot.) 
A  large  tree,  the  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  common  in 
the  East  Indies,  closely  allied  to  the  breadfruit,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  its  leaves  entire.  The  fruit  is 
of  great  size,  weighing  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds,  and 
through  its  soft  fibrous  matter  are  scattered  the  seeds. 


South  American  Jacana 
(J.  spinosa). 


which  are  roasted  and  eaten.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellow 
color,  fine  grain,  and  rather  heavy,  and  is  much  used  in 
cabinetwork.  It  is  also  used  for  dyeing  a  brilliant  yel- 
low.    [Written  also  iai.] 

Jack  (jak),  n.  [F.  Jacques  James,  L.  Jacobus,  Gr. 
"laKu/Sos,  Heb.  Ya  'aqob  Jacob;  prop.,  seizing  by  the 
heel ;  hence,  a  supplanter.  Cf .  Jacobite,  Jockey.]  1.  A 
familiar  nickname  of,  or  substitute  for,  John. 

You  are  Jolin  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack  Rugby.    Shale. 

2.  An  impertinent  or  silly  fellow ;  a  simpleton  ;  a  boor ; 
a  clown;  also,  a  servant ;  a  rustic.     "Jack  fool." 

Chaucer. 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman. 
There  's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack.        Shak. 

3.  A  popular  colloquial  name  for  a  sailor  ;  —  called 
also  Jack  tar,  and  Jack  afloat. 

4.  A  mechanical  contrivance,  an  auxiliary  machine,  or 
a  subordinate  part  of  a  machine,  rendering  convenient 
service,  and  often  supplying  the  place  of  a  boy  or  attend- 
ant who  was  commonly  called  Jack  ;  as  :  (a)  A  device  to 
pull  off  boots,  (b)  A  sawhorse  or  sawbuck.  (c)  A  ma- 
cliine  or  contrivance  for  turning  a  spit ;  a  smoke  jack,  or 
kitchen  jack,  (d)  (Mining)  A  wooden  wedge  for  sep- 
arating rocks  rent  by  blasting,  (e)  (Knitting  Machine)  A 
lever  for  depressing  the  sinkers  which  push  the  loops 
down  on  the  needles.  (/)  ( Warping  Machine)  A  grating  ' 
to  separate  and  guide  the  threads  ;  a  heck  box.  (g) 
(Spinning)  A  machine  for  twisting  the  sliver  as  it  leaves 
the  carding  machine.  (/;)  A  compact,  portable  machine 
for  planing  metal,  (i)  A  machine  for  slickuig  or  peb- 
bling leather,  (k )  A  system  of  gearing  driven  by  a  horse 
power,  for  multiplying  speed.  (I)  A  hood  or  other  device 
placed  over  a  chimney  or  vent  pipe,  to  prevent  a  back 
draught,  (m)  In  the  harpsichord,  an  intermediate  piece 
communicating  the  action  of  the  key  to  the  quill ;  — 
called  also  hopper,  (n)  In  hunting,  the  pan  or  frame 
holding  the  fuel  of  the  torch  used  to  attract  game  at 
night ;  also,  the  light  itself.     C.  Hallock. 

5.  A  portable  machine  variously  constructed,  for  ex- 
erting great  pressure,  or  lift- 
ing or  moving  a  heavy  body 
through  a  small  distance.  It 
consists  of  a  lever,  screw,  rack 
and  piiiion,  hydraulic  press, 
or  any  simple  combination  of 
mechanical  powers,  working 
in  a  compact  pedestal  or  sup- 
port and  operated  by  a  lever, 
crank,  capstan  bar,  etc.  The  ' 
name  is  often  given  to  a  jack- 
screw,  which  is  a  kind  of 
jack. 

6.  The  small  bowl  used  as 
a  mark  in  the  game  of  bowls. 

Shak. 

Like  an  uninstructed  bowler  who  thinks  to  attain  t\\e Juck  tiy 
delivering  his  bowl  straight  forward  upon  it.  Sir  \V.  Scutt. 

7.  The  male  of  certain  animals,  as  of  the  ass. 

8.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  young  pike  ;  a  pickerel,  (b)  The  ju- 
rel.  (c)  A  large,  California  rock  fish  (Sebastodes  pau- 
cispinis) ;  —  called  also  boccaccio,  and  merou.  (d)  The 
wall-eyed  pike. 

9.  A  drinking  measure  holding  half  a  pint ;  also,  one 
holding  a  quarter  of  a  pint.     \_Prov.  Eng.]       Halliwell. 

10.  (Naut.)  (a)   A  flag,  containing   only  the  union^ 
without  the  fly,  usually  hoisted  on  a  jack  staff  at  the 


ale,  senate,   care,   am,   axm,   ask,  final,   aU ;    eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,  ill ;    old,   dbey,   drb,  ~  6dd ; 
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Ijowsprit  cap  ;  —  called  also  union  jack.     The  American 
jack  is  a  small   blue  flag,  with  a  star  for  eacli  State 


'  American  Jack 
(J)  A  bar  of  iron  athwart  ships  at  a  topgallant  masthead, 
to  support  a  royal  mast,  and  give  spread  to  the  royal 
shrouds;  —  called  a,\so  jack  crosstree.      S.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

H.  The  knave  of  a  suit  of  playing  cards. 

^^^Jack  is  used  adjectively  in  various  senses.  It  some- 
times designates  something  cut  short  or  diminished  in 
size;  as,  a  ja<?4  timber ;  a  iocA  rafter;  a  ioci- arch,  etc. 

Jack  arch,  an  arch  of  the  thickness  of  one  brick.  — 
Jack  back  {Brewing  &  Malt  Vinegar  Afanuf.),  a  cistern 
which  receives  the  wort.  See  under  1st  Back.  ~  Jack  block 
iNaut.),  a  block  fixed  in  the  topgallant  or  royal  rigging, 
used  for  raising  and  lowering  light  masts  and  spars.  — 
Jack  boots,  boots  reaching  above  tlie  knee ;  —  worn  in  the 
17th  century  by  soldiers ;  afterwards  by 
fishermen,  etc.  —  Jack  crosstree.  {Naiit.) 
See  10,  6,  above. —  Jack  curlew  (Zo'ol.), 
the  whimbrel.  —  Jack  frame.  ( Cotton 
Spinning)  See  4  (gr),  above. —Jack  Frost, 
frost  personified  as  a  mischievous  per- 
son.—  Jack  hare,  a  male  hare.     Cowper. 

—  Jack  lamp,  a  lamp  for  still  hunting 
and  camp  use.  See  def.  4  (?»),  above.  — 
Jack  plane,  a  joiner's  plane  used  for 
coarse  work.  —  Jack  post,  one  of  the 
posts  which  support  the  crank  shaft  of 
a  deep-well-boring  apparatus. —  Jack  pot 
(Poker  Playing),  the  name  given  to  the 
stakes,  contributions  to  whicli  are  made 
by  each  player  successively,  till  such  a 
hand  is  turned  as  shall  take  the  "  pot," 
which  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  bets.  — 
Jack  rabbit  {Zo'dl.),  anyone  of  several  Jack  Boot, 
species  of  large  American  hares,  having 

very  large  ears  and  long  legs.  The  California  species 
(Lepus  Californicus),  and  that  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
(Z.  callotis),  have  the  tail  black  above,  and  the  ears  black 
at  the  tip.  They  do  not  become  white  in  winter.  The  more 
northern  prairie  hare(Z.  campestris)  has  the  upper  side  of 
the  tail  white,  and  in  winter  its  fur  becomes  nearly  white. 

—  Jack  rafter  (Arch.),  in  England,  one  of  the  shorter 
rafters  used  in  constructing  a  hip  or  valley  roof ;  in  the 
United  States,  any  secondary  roof  timber,  as  the  common 
rafters  resting  on  purlins  in  a  trussed  roof ;  also,  one  of 
the  pieces  simulating  extended  rafters,  used  under  the 
eaves  in  some  styles  of  building.  —  Jack  salmon  (Zoul.), 
the  wall-eyed  pike,  or  glasseye.  —  Jack  sauce,  an  impu- 
dent fellow.  [Colloq.  &  06s.]  — Jack  shaft  (Mach.),  the 
first  intermediate  shaft,  in  a  factory  or  mill,  wliich  re- 
ceives power,  through  belts  or  gearing,  from  a  prime 
mover,  and  transmits  it,  by  the  same  means,  to  other 
intermediate  shafts  or  to  a  line  shaft.  —  Jack  sinker  (Knit- 
ting Mach.),  a  thin  iron  plate  operated  by  the  jack  to  de- 
press the  loopof  thread  bet%veen  two  needles.— Jack  snipe. 
(Zo'dl.)  See  in  tlie  Vocabulary. — Jack  staff  (iVa«<.),astaff 

fixed  on  the  bovvspritcap,  upon  which  the  jack  is  hoisted 

Jack  timber  (Arch.),  any  timber,  as  a  rafter,  rib,  or  stud- 
ding, which,  being  intercepted,  is  shorter  than  the  oth- 
ers. —  Jack  towel,  a  towel  hung  on  a  roller  for  common 
use.  —  Jack  truss  (Arch.),  in  a  hip  roof,  a  minor  truss 
used  where  the  roof  has  not  its  full  section.  —  Jack  tree. 
(Boi.)  See  1st  Jack,  n.  —Jack  yard  (Naut.),  a  short  spar 
to  extend  a  topsail  beyond  the  gaff. 

Blue  Jack,  blue  vitriol ;  sulphate  of  copper.  —  Hydraulic 
jack,  a  jack  used  for  lifting,  pulling,  or  forcing,  consisting 
of  a  compact  portable  hydrostatic  press,  witli  its  pump 
and  a  reservoir  containing  a  supply  of  liquid,  as  oil.  — 
Jack-at-a-pinch.  (o)  One  called  upon  to  take  the  place  of 
another  in  an  emergency.  (6)  An  itinerant  parson  who 
conducts  an  occasional  service  for  a  fee.  —  Jack-at-all- 
trades,  one  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  any  kind  of  work.  — 
Jack-by-the-hedge  (iJoi.),  a  plant  of  the  genus  Erysimum 
(E.  alliaria,  or  Alliaria  officinalis),  which  grows  under 
hedges.  It  bears  a  white  flower  and  has  a  taste  not  un- 
like garlic.  Called  also,  in  England,  sauce-alone.  Eng. 
Ci/c.  —  Jack-in-a-box.  (a)  (Bot.)  A  tropical  tree  (Hernan- 
dia  sonora),  which  bears  a  drupe  that  rattles  when  dry  in 
the  inflated  calyx,  (b)  A  child's  toy,  consisting  of  a  box, 
out  of  whicli,  when  the  lid  is  raised,  a  figure  springs. 
(c)  (Mech.)  An  epicyclic  train  of  bevel  gears  for  trans- 
mitting rotary  motion  to  two  parts  in  such  a  manner 
that  tlieir  relative  rotation  may  be  variable ;  applied  to 
driving  the  wheels  of  tricycles,  road  locomotives,  and 
to  cotton  machinery,  etc. ;  an  equation  box ;  a  jack 
frame ;  —  called  also  compensating  gearing,  (d)  A  large 
wooden  screw  turning  in  a  nut  attached  to  the  cross- 
piece  of  a  rude  press.  —  Jack-in-office,  an  insolent  fellow  in 
authority.  Wolcott.  —  Jack-in-the-bush  (Bot.),  a  tropical 
shrub  with  red  fruit  (Cordia  cylindrostachya).  — Jack-in- 
the-green,  a  chimney  sweep  inclosed  in  a  framework  of 
boughs,  carried  in  Mayday  processions.  —  Jack-in-the-pul- 
pit  (Bot.),  the  American  plant  Arisxmatriphyllum,  or  In- 
dian turnip,  in  wliich  the  upright  spadix  is 
inclosed  by  an  overhanging  spathe.  —  Jack- 
of-the-buttery  (Bot.),  tlie  stonecrop  (Sedum 
acre).  —  Jack-of-the-clock,  a  figure,  usually 
of  a  man,  on  old  clocks,  whicli  struck  the 
time  on  the  bell.  —  Jack-on-both-sidea,  one 
who  is  or  tries  to  be  neutral.  —  Jack-out- 
of-office,  one  who  has  been  in  office  and  is 
turned  out.  Shak.  —  Jack  the  Giant  Killer, 
the  liero  of  a  well-known  nursery  story.  — 
Jack-with-a-lantern,  Jack-o'-lantern,  (a)  An 
ignis  fatuus  ;  a  will-o'-tlie-wi^.  "  [Newspa- 
per speculations]  supplying  so  many  more 
Jack-o'-lanlerns  to  the  future  historian." 
Lowell,  (b)  A  lantern  made  of  a  pumpkin  so  prepared  as  to 
show  in  illumination  the  features  of  a  human  face,  etc.  — 
Yellow  Jack  (Naut.),  the  yellow  fever;  also,  the  quaran- 
tine flag.    See  IlsHowjf Of;,  under  Flag. 

Jack  (jSk),  n.  [F.  jaque,  jacque,  perh.  from  the  proper 
name  Jacques.    Cf.  Jacquerie.]    A  coarse  and  cheap 
mediaeval  coat  of  defense,  esp.  one  made  of  leather. 
Their  horsemen  are  \i\t\i  jacks  for  most  part  clad. 

Sir  J.  Harrington. 


Jack  (j$k),  n.  [Named  from  its  resemblance  to  a  jack 
boot.]  A  pitcher  or  can  of  waxed  leather ;  —  called  also 
black  jack.     lObs.}  Dryden. 

Jack,  V.  i.  To  hunt  game  at  night  by  means  of  a  jack. 
See  2d  Jack,  ?i.,  4,  n. 

Jack,  V.  t.  To  move  or  lift,  as  a  house,  by  means  of  a 
jack  or  jacks.    See  2d  Jack,  n.,  5. 

Jack'-a-dan'dy  (jak'a-dan'dy),  n.  A  little  dandy  ; 
a  little,  foppish,  impertinent  fellow. 

Jack'al'  (jak'al'),  n.  [Pers.  shaghdl :  cf.  OF.  jackal,  F. 
chacal ;  cf.  Skr.  frgdla.'] 

1.  (Zo'ol. )  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  carniv- 
orous animals  inhabiting 
Africa  and  Asia,  related 
to  the  dog  and  wolf. 
They  are  cowardly,  noc- 
turnal, and  gregarious. 
They  feedlargely  on  car- 
rion, and  are  noted  for 
their  piercing  and  dis- 
mal howling. 

d^^  The  common  spe- 
cies of  Southern  Asia 
(Canis  aureus)  is  yellowish  gray,  varied  with  brown  on 
the  shoulders,  haunches,  and  legs.  The  common  African 
species  (C  anthus)  is  darker  in  color. 

2.  One  who  does  mean  work  for  another's  advantage, 
as  jackals  were  once  thought  to  kill  game  which  lions 
appropriated.     [_Colloq.']  Ld.  Lytton. 

Jack'-a-lent  (jSk'a-lgnt),  n.  A  small  stuffed  puppet 
to  be  pelted  in  Lent ;  hence,  a  simple  fellow. 

Jack'a-napes'  (jak'a-naps'),  «•  [For  Jack  o'  (=  of) 
apes/  prop.,  a  man  who  exhibits  apes.]  [Written  also 
jackanape."}     1.  A  monkey  ;  an  ape.  Shak. 

2.  A  coxcomb ;  an  impertinent  or  conceited  fellow. 

A  young  upstart  Jackanapes.  Arbutlmot. 

Jack'ass'  (-as'),  n.  [2d  jack  -\-  ass."]  1.  The  male 
ass ;  a  donkey. 

2.  A  conceited  dolt ;  a  perverse  bloclthead. 

Jackass  bark  (Naut.),  a  three-masted  vessel,  with  only 
the  foremast  square-rigged  ;  a  barkentine.  —  Jackass  deer 
(Zo'dl.),  the  koba. — Jackass  hare.  Jackass  rabbit  (Zo'ol.). 
See  Jack  rabbit,  under  2d  Jack,  n.  —  Jackass  penguin 
(Zo'ol.),  any  species  of  penguin  of  the  genus  Spheniscus, 
of  which  several  are  known.  One  species  (S.  demersus) 
inhabits  the  islands  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  another 
( S.  Magcllanicus)  is  found  at  the  Falkland  Islands.  They 
make  a  noise  like  the  braying  of  an  ass; — hence  the 
name.— Laughing  jackass.    (Zo'ol.)  See  vmder  Laughino. 

Jack'daw'  (-da'),  n.  [Prob.  2d  jack  -f-  daw,  n.] 
{Zo'ol. )  See  Daw,  n. 

Jack-een'  (j5k-en'),  n.  A  drunken,  dissolute  fellow. 
llreland-]  S.  C.  Hall. 

Jack'et  (jak'St),  n.  [P.  jaquette,  dim.  of  jaque.  See 
3d  Jack,  b.]  1.  A  short  upper  garment,  extending  down- 
ward to  the  hips ;  a  short  coat  without  skirts. 

2.  An  outer  covering  for  anything,  esp.  a  covering  of 
some  nonconducting  material  such  as  wood  or  felt,  used 
to  prevent  radiation  of  heat,  as  from  a  steam  boiler,  cyl- 
inder, pipe,  etc. 

3.  {3Iil.)  In  ordnance,  a  strengthening  band  surround- 
ing and  reeuf  orcing  the  tube  in  which  the  charge  is  fired. 

4.  A  garment  resembling  a  waistcoat  lined  with  cork, 
to  serve  as  a  life  preserver;  — called  also  cork  jacket. 

Blue  jacket.  (Naut.)  See  under  Blue. —  Steam  jacket,  a 
space  filled  with  steam  between  an  inner  and  an  outer 
cylinder,  or  between  a  casing  and  a  receptacle,  as  a  ket- 
tle.— To  dust  one's  jacket,  to  give  one  a  beating.    [Colloq.] 

Jack'et,  V.  t.  1.  To  put  a  jacket  on ;  to  furnish,  as  a 
boiler,  with  a  jacket. 

2.  To  thrash ;  to  beat,     [ioiy] 

Jack'et-ed,  a.    Wearing,  or  furnished  with,  a  jacket. 

Jack'et-ing,  n.  The  matei-ial  of  a  jacket ;  as,  non- 
conducting jacketing. 

Jack'  Ketch'  (kech').  [Perh.  fr.  Jack,  the  proper 
name  +  Prov.  E.  ketch  a  hangman,  f r.  ketch,  for  catch  to 
seize;  but  see  the  citations  below.]  A  public  execu- 
tioner, or  hangman.     \_Eng.'] 

The  manor  of  Tyburn  was  formerly  held  by  Richard  Jaquett, 
■where  felons  for  a  long  time  were  executed  ;  from  whence  we 
have  Jack  Ketch.  Lloi/d's  JIS.,  British  Museum. 

[Monmouth]  then  accosted  John  Ketch,  the  executioner,  a 
wretcli  who  had  butchered  many  brave  and  noble  victims,  and 
whose  name  has,  durins;  a  century  and  a  half,  been  vulgarly 
given  to  all  who  have  succeeded  him  in  his  odious  office. 

jilacaulay. 

Jack'knlfe'  (-nif),  n.  A  large,  strong  clasp  knife  for 
the  pocket ;  a  pocket  knife. 

Jack'tnan  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Jaokmem  (-men).  1.  One 
wearing  a  jack ;  a  horse  soldier ;  a  retainer.  See  3d 
Jack,  n. 

Christie  .  .  ,  the  laird's  chief  jacknian.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  cream  cheese.     [Ofo.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Jaok'-o'-lan'tern  (-6-lan'tern),  n.  See  Jack-ioith-a- 
laniern,  under  2d  Jack. 

Jack'pud'ding  (-pud'dtng),  n.  A  merry-andrew  ;  a 
buffoon.  '  Milton. 

Jack'saw'  (-sa'),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  The  merganser. 

Jack'SCreW  (-skru'),  n.  A  jack  in  which  a  screw  is 
used  for  lifting,  or  exerting  pressure.  See  Illusl.  of  2d 
Jack,  re.,  5. 

Jack'slave'  (-slav'),  n. 
A  \o\\  servant;  a  mean 
fellow.  Shak. 

Jack'smlth'  (-smith'), 

n.  A  smith  who  makes  jacks. 
See  2d  Jack,  4,  c.  Dryden. 
Jack'snipe'  (-snip'),  n. 
(Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  small  Euro- 
pean snipe  (Limnocryptes 
gallinula) ;  —  called  '  also 
,  judcock,  jedcock,  jtiddock, 
jed,   and   half  snipe,  (b)  A 


European  Jacksnipe 
(Limnocryptes  (/atlinnla). 


small  American  sandpiper  ( Tringa  maculata) ;  —  called 
also  pectoral  sandpiper,  and  grass  snipe. 

Jack'Stay'  (jSk'sta'),  «.  (Naut.)  A  rail  of  wood  or 
iron  stretching  along  a  yard  of  a  vessel,  to  which  the  sails 
are  fastened. 

Jack'Stone'  (-ston'),  n.  (a)  One  of  the  pebbles  or 
pieces  used  in  the  game  of  jackstones.  (b)  pi.  A  game 
played  with  five  small  stones  or  pieces  of  metal.  See 
6th  Chuck. 

Jack'Straw'  (-stra'),  n.  1.  An  efiSgy  stuffed  with 
straw  ;  a  scarecrow ;  hence,  a  man  without  property  or 
influence.  Milton. 

2.  One  of  a  set  of  straws  or  of  strips  of  ivory,  bone, 
wood,  etc. ,  for  playing  a  child's  game,  the  jackstrawa 
being  thrown  confusedly  together  on  a  table,  to  be  gath- 
ered up  singly  by  a  hooked  instrument,  witliout  touclung 
or  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  pile.     See  Spilikin. 

Jack'WOOd'  (-wood'),  n.  Wood  of  the  jack  (Arto- 
carpus  integrifolia),  used  in  cabinetwork. 

Ja'COb  (ja'kob),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Jacob.  See  2d  Jack.] 
A  Hebrew  patriarch  (son  of  ftaac,  and  ancestor  of  the 
Jews),  who  in  a  vision  saw  a  ladder  reaching  up  to  heaven 
(Gen.  xxviii.  12) ; — also  called  Israel. 

And  Jacob  said  .  .  .  with  my  .staff  I  passed  over  this  Jordan, 

and  now  1  am  become  two  bauds.  Gen.  xxxii.  y,  10. 

Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel. 

(Jen.  xxxii.  28. 

Jacob's  ladder,  (a)  (Bot.)  A  perennial  herb  of  the  genus 
Polemonium  (P.  ca'rideum),  having  corymbs  of  drooping 
flowers,  usually  blue.  Gray,  (b)  (Naut.)  A  rove  ladder, 
with  wooden  steps,  for  going  aloft.  B.  B.  Dimu,  Jr.  (c) 
(Naut.)  A  succession  of  short  cracks  in  a  defective  spar. 
—  Jacob's  membrane.  See  Retina. — Jacob's  staff,  (a)  A 
name  given  to  many  forms  of  staff  or  weapon,  especially 
in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  a  pilgrim's  staff.  \Obs.\  Spenser, 
(b)  (Surveying)  See  under  Staff. 

Jac'o-bae'an  lil'y  (jak'6-be'cu  ITl'^).  [See  Jacobe- 
an.] (Bot.)  A  bulbous  plant  (Amaryllis,  or  Sprekelia, 
formosissima)  from  Mexico.  It  bears  a  single,  large, 
deep  red,  lilylike  flower.     [Written  also  Jacobean.'] 

Ja-CO'be-an  (ja-ko'be-nn ;  277),  i  a.      [From  L.  Jaco- 

Ja-CO'bl-an  (-bl-an),  )     bus  James.    See  2d 

Jack.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  style  of  architecture  and 
decoration  prevailing  in  the  time  of  James  the  First,  of 
England.     ^' A  Jacobean  table."  C.  L.  Eastlake. 

Jac'0-bin  (j5k'6-btif),  re.  [P.    See  2d  Jack,  Jacobite.] 

1.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Dominican  friar ;  —  so  named  be- 
cause, before  the  French  Revolution,  that  order  had  a 
convent  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  Paris. 

2.  One  of  a  society  of  violent  agitators  in  Prance,  dur- 
ing the  revolution  of  1789,  who  held  secret  meetings  in 
the  Jacobin  convent  in  the  Rue  St.  .Jacques,  Paris,  and 
concerted  measures  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Assembly.  Hence  :  A  plotter  against  an  exist- 
ing government ;  a  turbulent  demagogue. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  A  fancy  pigeon,  in  which  the  feathers  of  the 
neck  form  a  hood,  —  whence  the  name.  The  wings  and 
tail  are  long,  and  the  beak  moderately  short. 

Jac'0-bin,  a.    Same  as  Jacobinic 

Jac'0-bine  (-bin),  n.    A  Jacobin. 

Jac'O-bin'ic  (-bin'Tk),    )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Jac'0-bin'ic-al  (-I-kal), )  Jacobins  of  Prance  ;  revo- 
lutionary ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by,  Jaco- 
binism.   Burke.  —  Jac'o-bin'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Jac'0-bin-ism'  (j5k'o-bin-iz'm'),  re.  [Cf.  F.  Jacobi- 
nisme.']  The  principles  of  the  Jacobins ;  violent  and 
factious  opposition  to  legitimate  government. 

Under  this  new  stimulus,  Burns's  previous  Jacobitism  passed 
towards  the  opposite,  but  not  very  distant,  extreme  of  Jacobin- 
ism. J.  C.  Shairp. 

Jac'o-bln-ize'  (-iz'),  v.  t.    limp.  &p.p.  Jacobinized 

(-izd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jacoeinizing  (-I'zTng).]     [Cf.  F. 

Jacobiniser.]    To  taint  with,  or  convert  to,  jacobinism. 

France  was  not  then  jacobin  ized.  Burke. 

Jac'0-bite  (-bit),  re.  [L.  Jacobus  James :  cf.  F.  Jaco- 
bite. See  2d  Jack.]  1.  (Eng.  Hist.)  A  partisan  or  ad- 
herent of  James  the  Second,  after  his  abdication,  or  of 
his  descendants;  an  opposer  of  the  revolution  in  16S8  in 
favor  of  William  and  Mary.  Macatday. 

2.  (Eccl.)  One  of  the  sect  of  Syrian  Monophysites. 
The  sect  is  named  after  Jacob  Baradoeus,  its  leader  in 
the  sixth  century. 

Jao'0-bite,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  tothe  Jacobites. 

Jac'0-i>it'ic  (-blt'ik),     1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Jac'0-bit'ic-al  (-T-kol),  i  Jacobites  ;  characterized 
by  Jacobitism.  —  Jac'0-bit'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Jac'0-bit-ism'  (jak'S-bit-iz'm'),  n.  The  principles  oi 
the  Jacoljites.  Mason. 

Ja-CO'bUS  (ja-ko'bSs),  re. ;  pi.  Jacobuses  (-Sz).  [See 
Jacobite.]  An  English  gold  coin,  of  tlie  value  of  twenty- 
five  shillings  sterling,  struck  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

Jac'0-net  (jSk'o-nSt),  re.  [P.  jacoijas.]  A  thin  cotton 
fabric,  between  cambric  and  muslin,  used  for  dresses, 
neckcloths,  etc.     [Written  s.lsojacconet.'] 

Jac-quard'  (jSk-kiird';  P.  zha'kiir'),  a.  Pertaining 
to,  or  invented  by,  Jac^i'arrf, a  Frencli  mechanician,  who 
died  in  1S34. 

Jacquard  apparatus  or  arrangement,  a  device  applied  to 
looms  for  weaving  figured  goods,  consisting  of  mecha- 
nism controlled  by  a  chain  ot  variously  perforated  cards, 
which  cause  the  warp  threads  to  be  lifted  in  tlie  proper 
succession  for  producing  the  required  figure. —Jacquard 
card,  one  of  the  perfor.ated  cards  of  a  Jacquard  appara- 
tus  Jacquard  loom,  a  loom  with  Jacquard  apparatus. 

II  Jacque'lUi-not  (jSk'mt-no :  P.  zlulk'me'no'),  H.  A 
half-hardy,  deep  crimson  rose  of  the  remontant  class  ;  — 
so  named  after  General  Jacqueminot,  of  France. 

II  Jacque'rle' (zhak're'),  re.  [P.]  The  name  given  to  a 
revolt  of  French  peasants  against  the  nobles  in  1358,  the 
leader  assuming  tlie  contemptuous  title,  Jacques  Bon- 
homme,  given  by  tlie  nobles  to  tlie  peasantry.  Hence, 
any  revolt  of  peasants. 

Jac'tan-cy  (jitk'tmi-sy),  n.  [L.  jactaniia,  fr.  jactans, 
p.  pr.  otjaclare  to  throw,  boast,  freq.  fr.  jacere  to  throw; 
cf.  F.  jactajicc]    A  boasting ;  a  bragging.    [06s.] 
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Jac-ta'tlon  {j3k-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  jactatio,  iT.jactare  : 
cf.  F.  jactation.  See  Jactancy.]  A  throwing  or  tosBing 
of  the  body  ;  a  Bhaking  or  agitation.         Sii-  W.  Temple. 

Jac'ti-ta'tion  (jSk'ti-ta'shuu),  n.  [L.  jactitare  to 
utter  in  public,   freq.   from  jactare.      See  Jactamcy.] 

1.  (Law)  Vain  boasting  or  assertions  repeated  to  the 
prejudice  of  another's  right ;  false  claim.     Mozley  &  W. 

2.  {3fed.)  A  frequent  tossing  or  moving  of  the  body  ; 
re.stles3ness,  as  in  delirium.  Dunglison. 

Jactitation  of  marriage  (Eng.  Eccl.  Law),  a  giving  out  or 
boasting  by  a  party  that  he  or  she  is  married  to  another, 
whereby  a"  conmion  reputation  of  their  matrimony  may 
ensue.  Blackstone. 

Jac'U-la-ble  (jak'vi-la-b'l),  a.  Tit  f or  tbrowmg.  [Ois.] 

Jac'U-Iate  (-lat),  v.  t.  \imp.  &p.p.  Jacotated  (-la'- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jaculating.]  [L-  jaculaius,  p.  p. 
of  jaculan.  See  Ejachlate.]  To  throw  or  cast,  as  a 
dart ;  to  throw  out ;  to  emit. 

Jac'u-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  jaeulatio.l  The  act 
of  tossing,  throwing,  or  liyrling,  as  spears. 

Hurled  to  and  fro  \>;i\.h  jacuiation  dire.  3tilt<m. 

Jac'U-la'tor  (jak'ii-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who  throws 
or  casts.     \_R.'\ 

2.  [Zool.)  The  archer  fish  {Toxotes  jaculator). 

Jac'U-la-tO-ry  (jak'sS-la-to-ry),  a.  {L.  jaculatorius : 
cf.  F.  jaculatoire.']  Darting  or  throwing  out  suddenly ; 
also,  suddenly  thrown  out ;  uttered  in  short  sentences  ; 
ejaculatory;  as,  jacMtoto?'?/ prayers.  Smart. 

Jad'dlng  (jSd'dlng),  n.     {Mining)  See  Holing. 

Jade  (jad),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  jade,  fr.  piedra  de  ijada 
gtone  of  the  side,  fr.  ijada  flank,  side,  pain  in  the  side, 
the  stone  being  so  named  because  it  was  supposed  to 
cure  this  pain.  Sp.  ijada  is  derived  fr.  L.  ilia  flanks. 
Cf.  Iliac]  {Min.)  A  stone,  commonly  of  a  pale  to  dark 
green  color  but  sometimes  whitish.  It  is  very  hard  and 
compact,  capable  of  a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes  and  for  implements,  esp.  in  Eastern 
countries  and  among  many  early  peoples. 

5^°"  The  general  term  jade  includes  nephrite,  a  com- 
pact variety  of  tremolite  with  a  specific  gravity  of  3,  and 
also  the  mineral  jadeite,  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  3.3.  The  latter  is  the  more 
highly  prized  and  includes  the  feitsui  of  the  Chinese. 
The  name  has  also  been  given  to  qther  tough  green  min- 
erals capable  of  similar  use. 

Jade,  n.     [OE.  jade ;  cf.  Prov.  E.  yaud,  Scot,  yade, 

yad,  yaud,  Icel.  jalda  a  mare.]     1.  A  mean  or  tired 

horse ;  a  worthless  nag.  Chaucer. 

Tired  as  n.jade  in  overloadencart.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  A  disreputable  or  vicious  woman ;  a  wench  ;  a 
quean  ;  also,  sometimes,  a  worthless  man.  Shak. 

She  shines  the  first  of  battered^'ac?cs.  Swift. 

3.  A  young  woman  ;  —  generally  so  called  in  Irony  or 
slight  contempt. 

A  souplejarfe  she  was,  and  Strang.  Bunis. 

Jade,  V.  t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jaded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Jading.]   1.  To  treat  like  a  jade  ;  to  spurn.  [06s.]  Shak. 

2.  To  make  ridiculous  and  contemptible.     [06«.] 

I  do  not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  Jade  me.  Shak. 

3.  To  exhaust  by  overdriving  or  long-continued  labor 
of  any  kind ;  to  tire  or  wear  out  by  severe  or  tedious 
tasks ;  to  harass. 

The  mind,  once  Jaded  by  an  attempt  above  its  power,  .  .  . 
checks  at  any  vigorous  undertaking  ever  after.  Locke. 

Syn.— To  fatigue;  tire;  weary;  harass. —  To  Jade, 
FATIG0E,  TiEE,  Weakt.  Fatigue  is  the  generic  term  ; 
iir-e  denotes  fatigue  which  wastes  the  strength ;  weary 
implies  that  a  person  is  worn  out  by  exertion ;  jade  refers 
to  the  weariness  created  by  a  long  and  steady  repetition 
of  the  same  act  or  effort.  A  little  exertion  vrill  ti7-e  a  child 
or  a  weak  person ;  a  severe  or  protracted  task  wearies 
equally  the  body  and  the  mind  ;  the  most  powerful  horse 
becomes  iarfed  on  a  long  journey  by  a  continual  straining 
of  the  same  muscles.  Wearied  with  labor  of  body  or 
mind  ;  tired  of  work,  tired  out  by  importunities ;  jaded 
by  incessant  attention  to  business. 

Jade,  V.  i.    To  become  weary ;  to  lose  spirit. 

They  .  .  .  fail,  and  Jade,  and  tire  in  the  prosecution.  South. 

Jade'lte  (jad'it),  n.    (Min.)    See  Jade,  the  stone. 

Jad'er-y  (jad'er-j'),  n.     The  tricks  of  a  jade. 

Jad'ish,  a.  1.  Vicious  ;  ill-tempered ;  resembling  a 
Jade ;  —  applied  to  a  horse. 

2.  Unchaste  ;  —  applied  to  a  woman.  L'Estrange. 

II  Jae'ger  (ya'ger),  n.     See  Jagee. 

Jag  (jag),  n.    [Prob.  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  W.  gag  aper- 
ture, cleft,  chink ;  akin  to  Ir.  &  Gael,  gag.']     [Written 
also  jagg.]     1.  A  notch  ;  a  cleft;  a  barb ;  a  ragged  or 
sharp  protuberance ;  a  denticulation. 
Arethusa  arose  .  .  . 

From  rock  and  fromjag'.  Shelhy. 

Garments  thus  beset  with  long  Jags.  Holland. 

2.  A  part  broken  ofif ;  a  fragment.  Sp.  Hacket. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  cleft  or  division. 

Jag  bolt,  a  bolt  with  a  nicked  or  barbed  shank  which 
resists  retraction,  as  when  leaded  into  stone. 

Jag,  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Jagged  (jagd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Jagging  (-ging).]  To  cut  into  notches  or  teeth  like  those 
of  a  saw ;  to  notch.     [Written  also  jagg.] 

Jagging  iron,  a  wheel  with  a  zigzag  or  jagged  edge  for 
cutting  cakes  or  pastry  into  ornamental  figures. 

Jag,  n.  [Scot,  jag,  jaug,  a  leather  bag  or  wallet,  a 
pocket.  Cf.  Jag  a  notch.]  A  small  load,  as  of  hay  or 
grain  in  the  straw,  or  of  ore.  IProv.  Eng.  &  Colloq. 
U.S.']     [Written  also yojrjr.]  Forby. 

Jag,  V.  t.  To  carry,  as  a  load ;  as,  to  jag  hay,  etc. 
IProv.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.} 

II  Jag'a-nath  (iiSg'ii-nat),  )       o      T 

II  Jag'a-nat'ha  (-nafha),  ]  «•   See  JUGGEENAUT. 

Ja'ger  (ya'ger),  n.  [G.  jiiger  a  hunter,  a  sportsman. 
Cf.  Tagee.]  [Written  aiso  jaeger.]  1.  (Mil.)  A  sharp- 
shooter.    See  Yager. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  species  of  gull  of  the  genus  Siercora- 
rius.    Three  species  occur  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     The 


jagers  pursue  other  species  of  gulls  and  force  them  to 
disgorge  their  prey.    The  two  middle 
taU    feathers    are   usually  decidedly 
longer  than  the  rest.  Called  also  boat- 
swain, and  marline-spike  bird. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  the 
skua,  or  Arctic  gull  (Mega- 
lestris  skua). 


Parasitic  Jager  (Stercorarius parasiticus). 

Jagg  (jSg^,  V.  t.  &  n.    See  Jag. 

Jag'ged  (jag'ged),  a.  Having  jags;  having  rough, 
sharp  notches,  protuberances,  or  teeth ;  cleft ;  lacini- 
ate ;  divided  ;  as,  jagged  rocks.  "  Jagged  vine  leaves' 
shade."  2VeracA.  —  Jag'ged-ly,  adv.  —  Jag'geA-noss,  n. 

Jag'ger  (-ger),  n.  One  who  carries  about  a  small 
load  ;  a  peddler.    See  2d  Jag.     [Scot.]        Sir  W.  Scott. 

Jag'ger,  n.  [From  4th  Jag.]  One  who,  or  that  which, 
jags ;  specifically :  (a)  A  jagging  iron,  used  for  crimping 
pies,  cakes,  etc.    (6)  A  toothed  chisel.    See  Jag,  v.  i. 

Jagger  opring,  a  spring  beneath  a  seat,  and  resting  on 
cleats  or  blocks  in  the  body  of  a  vehicle.  Kmght. 

Jag'ger-y  (-y),  n.  [Hind,  jagrl.  Cf.  Sugae.]  Raw 
palm  sugar,  made  in  the  East  Indies  by  evaporating  the 
fresh  juice  of  several  kinds  of  palm  trees,  but  especially 
that  of  the  palmyra  (Borassus  flabellijormis).  [Writ- 
ten also  jagghery.] 

Jag'gy  (-gy),  a.  Having  jags ;  set  with  teeth  ;  notched ; 
uneven;  as,  jaggy  teeth.  Addison, 

II  Ja'ghir  (ja'ger),  n.  [Per.  jagir.]  A  village  or  dis- 
trict the  government  and  revenues  of  which  are  assigned 
to  some  person,  usually  in  consideration  of  some  service 
to  be  rendered,  esp.  the  maintenance  of  troops.  [Writ- 
ten also  yag'AtVe,ja5i!r,  etc.]     [India']       _       Whilworth. 

II  Ja'ghfir-dar'  (-dar'),  n.  [Per.  jagir-dar.]  The  holder 
of  a  jaghir. 

Ja'gua  palm'  (ja'gwa  pam' ;  Pg.  zha'gwa).  [Sp. 
jagua  the  fruit  of  the  jagua  palm.]  (Bot.)  A  great  Bra- 
zQian  palm  (Maximiliana  regia),  having  immense  spathes 
which  are  used  for  baskets  and  tubs. 

Ja-guar'  (ja-gwar'  or  jag'- 
war ;  Pg.  zha-gwar'),  n.  [Braz. 
yagoara:  cf.'F.  &'Pg.  jaguar.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  large  and  powerful 
feline  animal  (Felis  onca), 
ranging  from  Texas  and  Mex- 
ico to  Patagonia.  It  is  usually 
brownish  yellow,  with  large, 
dark,  somewhat  angular  rings, 
each  generally  inclosing  one 
or  two  dark  spots.  It  is  chiefly 
arboreal  in  its  habits.  Called 
also  the  American  tiger. 

II  Ja'gua-ron'di  (ja'gwa-rSn'- 

di),  re.  [Native  name.]  (Zo'ol.) 
A  South  American  wild  cat 
(Felis  jaguarondi),  having  a 
long,  slim  body  and  very  short 
legs.  Its  color  is  grayish  brown, 
varied  with  a  blackish  hue.  It  is 
arboreal  in  its  habits  and  feeds 
mostly  on  birds. 

Jah  (ja),   n.      [Heb.  yah.]  Jaguar. 

Jehovah.  Fs.  Ixviii.  4. 

Jail  (jal),  n.  [pE.  jaiie,  gail,  gayhol,  OF.  gaole, 
gaiole,  jaiole,  F.  geole,  LL.  gabiola,  dim.  of  gabia  cage, 
for  L.  cavea  cavity,  cage.  See  Cage.]  A  kind  of  prison ; 
a  building  for  the  confinement  of  persons  held  in  lawful 
custody,  especially  for  minor  offenses  cr  with  reference 
to  some  future  judicial  proceeding.  [Written  also  gaol.] 
This  Jail  I  count  the  house  of  liberty.  MiUon. 

Jail  bird,  a  prisoner ;  one  who  has  been  confined  in 
prison.  [Slang]  —  Jail  delivery,  the  release  of  prisoners 
from  jail,  either  legally  or  by  violence.  —  Jail  delivery 
comnuBsion.  See  under  Gaol.  —  Jail  fever  (Med.),  typhus 
fever,  or  a,  disease  resembling  it,  generated  in  jails  and 
other  places  crowded  with  people  ;  —  called  also  hospital 
Sever,  and  ship  Jever.  —  Jail  liberties,  or  Jail  limits,  a 
space  or  district  around  a  jail  within  which  an  impris- 
oned debtor  was,  on  certain  conditions,  allowed  to  go  at 
large.  Abbott.  —  Jail  lock,  a  peculiar  form  of  padlock  ;  — 
called  also  Scandinavian  lock. 

Jail,  V.  t.    To  imprison.     [R.]  T.  Adams  (1614). 

[Bolts]  that^'a(7  you  from  free  life.  Tennyscm. 

Jail'er  (-er),  n.  [OE.  jailer,  gailer,  OF.  geolier,  F. 
geolier.  See  Jail.]  The  keeper  of  a  jail  or  prison. 
[Written  also  jailor,  gaoler.] 

Jain  (jin),        )  n.     [Skr.  Jaina,  fr.  Jina,  a  proper 

Jai'na  (ji'na), )  name,  fr.jfirea  victorious.]  One  of  a 
numerous  sect  in  British  India,  holding  the  tenets  of 
Jainism. 

Jain'ism  (jin'iz'm),  n.  The  heterodox  Hindoo  reli- 
gion, of  which  the  most  striking  features  are  the  exalta- 
tion of  saints  or  holy  mortals,  called  jins,  above  the 
ordinary  Hindoo  gods,  and  the  denial  of  the  divine  origin 
and  infallibility  of  the  Vedas.  It  is  intermediate  between 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism,  having  some  things  in  com- 
mon with  each. 

II  Jal-rou'  (yi-ro6'),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zo'ol.)  The 
ahu  or  Asiatic  gazelle. 

Jak  (jak),  n.    (Bot.)  See  1st  Jack. 

Jakes  (jaks),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  Jacques,  the  proper 
name.     See  2d  Jack.]     A  privy.  Shak. 


Jako. 


Ja'kle  (ja'ki),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  A  South  American  striped 
frog  (Pseudis  paradoxa),  remarkable  for  having  a  tad- 
pole larger  than  the  adiilt,  and  hence  called  also  para- 
doxical frog. 

Jak'o  (jSk'o),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  An 
African  parrot  (Psittacus  eritha-  , 
cus),  very  commonly  kept  as  a  | 
cage  bird ;  —  called  also  gray  par- 
rot. 

Jak'wood'  (j5k'wd6d'),re.  See 
Jackwood. 

Jal'ap  (jSl'ap),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp. 
jalapa  ;  —  so  called  from  Jalapa, 
a  town  in  Mexico,  whence  it  was 
first  obtained.]  (3Ied.)  The  tu- 
bers of  the  Mexican  plant  Ipo- 
moea  purga  (or  Exogonium  pur- 
ga),  a  climber  much  like  the 
morning-glory.  The  abstract,  ex- 
tract, and  powder,  prepared  from 
the  tubers,  are  well  known  pur- 
gative medicines.  Other  species 
of  Ipomoea  yield  several  inferior 
kinds  of  jalap,  as  the  /.  Orizaben- 
sis,  and  /.  tuberosa. 

False  Jalap,  the  root  of  Mirabi- 
lis  Jalapa,  four-o'clock,  or  marvel  of  Peru. 

Ja-lap'ic  (jiS-lap'ik),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  jalap. 

Jal'a-pln  (jSl'a-pTn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  glucoside  found 
in  the  stems  of  the  jalap  plant  and  scammony.  It  is  a 
strong  purgative. 

II  Ja'lons'  (zha'lSN'),  n.  pi.  [F.  Of  unknown  origin.] 
(Mil.)  Long  poles,  topped  with  wisps  of  straw,  used  as 
landmarks  and  signals.  Farrow. 

II  Ja'lOU'sie'  (zha'loo'ze'),  n.  [F.  See  Jealousy.]  A 
Venetian  or  slatted  inside  window  blind. 

Ja'lOU'Sied'  (-zid'),  a.  Furnished  with  jalousies ;  as, 
jalousied  porches. 

Jam  (jSm),  n.  [Per.  or  BKnd.  jamah  garment,  robe.] 
A  kind  of  frock  for  children. 

Jam,  n.    (Mining)  See  Jamb. 

Jam,  V.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jammed  (jSmd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Jamming.]  [Either  ir.jamb,  as  if  squeezed  between 
jambs,  or  more  likely  from  the  same  source  as  champ. 
See  Champ.]  1.  To  press  into  a  close  or  tight  position ; 
to  crowd ;  to  squeeze  ;  to  wedge  in. 

The  ship  .  .  .  jammed  in  between  two  rocks.    VeFoe. 

2.  To  crush  or  bruise ;  as,  to  jam  a  finger  in  the  crack 
of  a  door.     [Colloq.] 

3.  (Naut.)  To  bring  (a  vessel)  so  close  to  the  wind  that 
half  her  upper  sails  are  laid  aback.  'W,  C.  Russell. 

Jam,  n.  1.  A  mass  of  people  or  objects  crowded  to- 
gether ;  also,  the  pressure  from  a  crowd  ;  a  crush  ;  as,  a 
jam  in  a  street ;  a  jam  of  logs  in  a  river. 

2.  An  injury  caused  by  jamming.     [Colloq.] 

Jam,  re._  [Prob.  fr.  jam,  v.  ;  but  cf.  also  Ar.  jamad 
ice,  ieUy,  jamid  congealed,  jamd  congelation,  ice.]  A  pre- 
serve of  fruit  boiled  with  sugar  and  water ;  as,  raspberry 
jam;  currant ^'am/  giaye  jam. 

Jam  not.    See   CTieck  nut,  under  Check Jam    weld 

(Forging),  a  butt  weld.    See  under  Bctt. 

II  Jam'a-Ci'na  (jSm'4-sT'na),  n.     [NL.]     Jamaicine. 

II  Jam'a-dar  (jSm'a-dar),  n.     Same  as  Jemidab. 

Ja-mal'ca  (ja-ma'ka),  n.  One  of  the  West  India 
islands. 

Jamaica  ginger,  a  variety  of  ginger,  called  also  white 
ginger,  prepared  in  Jamaica  from  the  best  roots,  which 
are  deprived  of  their  epidermis  and  dried  separately. 
—  Jamaica  pepper,  allspice.  —  Jamaica  rose  (Bot.),  a  West 
Indian  melastomaceous  shrub  (Blakea  trinervis),  with 
showy  pink  flowers. 

Ja-mal'can  (-kan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Jamaica. 
^n.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Jamaica. 

Ja-ma'i-cine  (ja-ma'I-sTn  or  -sen),  n.  [From  Jamai- 
ca.] (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  said  to  be  contained  in  the 
bark  of  Geojfroya  inermis,  a  leguminous  tree  growing  in 
Jamaica  and  Surinam ;  —  called  also  jamacina.       Watts, 

Jamb  (jam),  n.  [Prov.  E.  jaumb,  jaum,  F.  jambe  a 
leg,  jambe  de  force  a  principal  rafter.     See  Gambol.] 

1.  (Arch.)  The  vertical  side  of  any  opening,  as  a  door 
or  fireplace ;  hence,  less  properly,  any  narrow  vertical 
surface  of  wall,  as  the  side  of  a  chimney-breast  or  of  a 
pier,  as  distinguished  from  its  face.  Gwilt. 

2.  (Mining)  Any  thick  mass  of  rock  which  prevents 
miners  from  following  the  lode  or  vein. 

Jamb  (jam),  V.  t.     See  Jam,  v.  t. 

Jam-bee'  (jam-be'),  n.  [See  Jamb,  n.  :  cf.  OF.  jam- 
boier  to  walk.]     A  fashionable  cane.     [Obs.]         Tatler, 

Jafflbes  (jamz),  )  n.  pi.      [From  F.  jambe  a 

Jam'beUH  (zhW'bSo), )  leg  :  cf.  OF.  jam- 
biere.  See  Jamb,  n.]  (Ancient  Armor)  In 
the  Middle  Ages,  armor  for  tlie  legs  below  the 
knees.     [Written  also  giambeux.]      Chaucer. 

II  Jam'bO-la'na  (jam'bo-la'na),  n.  [Cf.  Pg. 
jambolao  a  kind  of  tropical  fruit.]  (Bot.)  A 
myrtaceous  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  trop- 
ical America  (Calyptranthes  Jambolana), 
with  astringent  bark,  used  for  dyeing.  It 
bears  an  edible  fruit. 

II  Jam'da-ni  (jam'da-ne),  n.    A  silk  fabric, 
with  a  woven  pattern  of  sprigs  of  flowers. 
[Written  also  jamdanee.]    Balfour 
(Cye.  of  India). 

Ja'me-SOn-ite  (ja'me-siin-it),  n. 
[Prom  Prof.  Jameson,  of  Edinburgh.] 
(Min.)  A  steel-gray  mineral,  of  metal-  Jambes 

lie  luster,  commonly  fibrous  massive. 
It  is  a  sulphide  of  antimony  and  lead,  with  a  little  iron. 

James"S  pow'der  (jamz'gz  pou'der).  (Med.)  An- 
timonial  powder,  first  prepared  by  Dr.  James,  an  Eng- 
lish physician ;  —  called  also  fever  powder. 

James'town'  weed'  (-'toun'  wed').  (Bot.)  The  pol. 
sonous  thorn  apple  or  stramonium  (Datura  stramonium). 
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a  rank  weed  early  noticed  at  Jamestown,  Tirginia.  See 
Datura. 

^g^  This  name  is  often  corrupted  into  jimson,  jimp- 
son,  and  (jympsuiii. 

Jan  (j5u),  ».  [Ar.]  (Moham.  3Iyih.)  One  of  an  in- 
termediate order  between  angels  and  men. 

Jane  (jan),  n.  [LL.  Janua  Genoa,  L.  Genua,  also  OE. 
Jean.~\     1.  A  coin  of  Genoa  ;  any  small  coin.      Chaucer. 

2.  A  kind  of  twilled  cotton  cloth.     See  Jean. 

Jane'— of— apes'  (jan'ov-aps'),  n.  A  silly,  pert  girl ; 
—  corresponding  to  jackanapes.  Mussinger. 

Jan'gle  (jan'g'l),  v.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Jangled  (-g'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jangling  (-gliug).]  [OE.  janglen  to 
quarrel,  OF.  jangler  to  rail,  quarrel ;  of  Dutch  or  Ger- 
man origin;  cf.  D.  jangelen,janken,  to  whimper,  chide, 
brawl,  quarrel.]  1.  To  sound  harshly  or  discordantly, 
as  bells  out  of  tune. 

2.  To  talk  idly  ;  to  prate  ;  to  babble  ;  to  chatter ;  to 
gossip.    "  Thou  janglest  as  a,  iay."  Chaucer. 

3.  To  quarrel  in  words  ;  to  altercate  ;  to  wrangle. 

Good  wits  will  be  Jatigling ;  but,  gentles,  agree.      Shak. 

Prussian  Trenck  .  .  .  jargons  and ^'angr/es  in  an  unmelodious 
manner.  Carlyle. 

Jan'gle,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  sound  harshly  or  inhar- 
moniously  ;  to  produce  discordant  sounds  with. 

Like  sweet  bells ya«(/7e</,  out  of  tune,  and  harsh.    Shak. 

Jan'gle,  n.  [Cf .  OF.  jangle.']  1.  Idle  talk  ;  prate ; 
chatter;  babble.  Chaucer. 

2.  Discordant  sound ;  wrangling. 

The  musical  ^'aH(/?e  of  sleigh  bells.     Lonafellow. 

Jan'gler  (-gler),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  jangleor.}  1.  An  idle 
talker ;  a  babbler ;  a  prater.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  wrangling,  noisy  fellow. 

Jan'gler-ess,  n.     A  female  prater  or  babbler. 

Jan'gler-y  (-y),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  janglerie  chattering, 
talk.]     Jangling.     [_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Jan'gling  (-gltng),  a.  Producing  discordant  sounds. 
*'  h  jangling  noise."  Milton. 

Jan'gling,  re.     1.  Idle  babbling ;  vain  disputation. 

From  whicli  some,  having  swerved,  have  turned  aside  unto 
vain  Jaiiglhiij.  1  Tim.  i.  (i. 

2.  Wrangling;  altercation.  Lamb. 

Jan'is-sa-ry  ySn'is-sa-rJ),  n.    See  Janizabt. 

Jan'1-tor  (-I-ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  janua  a  door.]  A  door- 
keeper ;  a  porter ;  one  who  has  the  care  of  a  public 
building,  or  a  building  occupied  for  offices,  suites  of 
rooms,  etc. 

Jan'i-tress  (-tres),  1  n.     [L.  janitrix.     See  Janttob.] 

Jan'i-trts  (-triks),  )      A  female  janitor. 

Jan'1-zar'  (-zar'),  n.    A  janizary.     [J?.]  Byron. 

Jan'i-za'rl-an  (-za'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
janizaries,  or  their  government.  Burke. 

Jan'1-za-ry  (jSn'i-za-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Janizabies  (-riz). 
[F.  janissaire,  fr.  Turk.  yeSii-tsheri  new  soldiers  or 
troops.]  A  soldier  of  a  privileged  military  class,  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Turkish  infantry,  but  was 
suppressed  in  1826.     [Written  a\&o  janissary.] 

Jan'ker  (jan'ker),  n.  A  long  pole  on  two  wheels, 
used  in  hauling  logs.     IScoi.]  Jamieson. 

Jan'sen-ism  (jSn'sen-Tz'm),  re.  [F.  Jansenisme.] 
{Eccl.  Hist.)  The  doctrine  of  Jansen  regarding  free  will 
and  divine  grace. 

Jan'sen-lst,  n.  [F.  Jansiniste.']  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
follower  of  Cornelius  Jansen,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Ypres,  in  Flanders,  in  the  17th  century,  who  taught 
certain  doctrines  denying  free  will  and  the  possibility  of 
resisting  divine  grace. 

Jant  (jaut),  V.  i.    See  Jaunt. 

II  Jan'thl-na  (j5n'thi-na),  re.     {Zo'ol.)  See  Ianthina. 

jan'tl-ly  (jiin'ti-ly),  adv.    See  Jauntily. 

Jan'tl-ness,  re._  See  Jauntinbss. 

II  Jan'tU  (jSn'too),  n.  A  machine  of  great  antiquity, 
used  in  Bengal  for  raising  water  to  irrigate  land.    Knight. 

Jan'ty  (jan'ty),  a.    See  Jaunty. 

Jan'U-a-ry  (jan'u-a-ry),  n.  [L.  Januarius,  fr.  Janus 
an  old  Latin  deity,  the  god  of  the  sun  and  the  year,  to 
whom  the  month  of  January  was  sacred ;  cf.  janua  a 
door,  Skr.  ya  to  go.]  The  first  month  of  the  year,  con- 
taining thirty-one  days. 

11^°*  Before  the  adoption  of  New  Style,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  was  usually  reckoned  from  March  25. 

Ja'nus  (ja'nUs),  n.  [L.  See  January.]  {Rom.  An- 
tiq.)  A  Latin  deity  represented  with  two  faces  looking  in 
opposite  directions.  Numa  is  said  to  have  dedicated  to 
Janus  the  covered  passage  at  Rome,  near  the  Forum, 
which  is  usually  called  the  Temple  of  Janus.  "This  pas- 
sage was  open  in  war  and  closed  in  peace.   Dr.  W.  Smith. 

Janus  cloth,  a  fabric  having  both  sides  dressed,  the  sides 
being  of  different  colors,  —  used  for  reversible  garments. 

Ja'nus-faced'  (-fasf),  a.    Double-faced ;  deceitful. 

JanuB-facetl  lock,  one  haTing  duplicate  faces  so  as  to  go 
uj)on  a  right  or  a  left  hand  door,  the  key  entering  on 
either  side  indifferently.  Knight. 

Ja'nus-head'ed  (-hgd'Sd),  a.    Double-headed. 

Ja-pan'  (ja-pan'),  re.  [From  Japan,  the  country.] 
Work  varnished  and  figured  in  the  Japanese  manner ; 
also,  the  varnish  or  lacquer  used  in  japanning. 

Ja-pan',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Japan,  or  to  the  lac- 
quered work  of  that  country  ;  as,  Japan  ware. 

Japan  aUspice  {Bot.),  a  spiny  shrub  from  Japan  (CAimo- 
nanlkiis  franrans),  related  to  the  Carolina  allspice.  — 
Japan  black  (Chem.),  a  quickly  drying  black  lacquer  or 
varnish,  consisting  essentially  of  asphaltum  dissolved  in 
naphtha  or  turpentine,  and  used  for  coating  ironwork  ;  — 
called  also  Brunswick  black,  Japan  lacquer,  or  simply 
Jajian.  —  Japan  camphor,  ordinary  camphor  brought  from 
Chma  or  Japan,  as  distinguished  from  the  rare  variety 
called  borneol  or  Borneo  camphor Japan  clover,  or  Ja- 
pan p«a  [Hot.),  a  cloverlike  plant  (Lespedeza  striata)  from 
Eastern  Asia,  useful  for  fodder,  first  noticed  in  the  South- 
ern United  States  about  1860,  but  now  become  very  com- 
mon. During  the  Civil  War  it  was  called  variously  Yankee 
clover  and  Rebel  clover.  —Japan  earth.  See  CATEOHti.  — 
Japan  ink,  a  kind  of  writing  mk,  of  a  deep,  glossy  black 
when  dry.  —Japan  varnish,  a  varnish  prepared  from  the 


milky  juice  of  the  Rhus  vernix,  a  small  Japanese  tree  re- 
lated to  the  poison  sumac. 

Ja-pan'  (ja-pSn'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Japanned  (j4- 
pSnd');  p.  pr.  &  ■vb.  re.  Japanning.]  1.  To  cover  with 
a  coat  of  hard,  brilliant  varnish,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Japanese ;  to  lacquer. 

2.  To  give  a  glossy  black  to,  as  shoes.     [iJ.]  Gay. 

Jap'a-nese'  (jap'a-nez'  or  -nes'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Japan,  or  its  inliabitants. 

Jap'a-nese',  re.  sing.  &pl.    1.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Japan  ;  collectively,  the  people  of  Japan. 
2.  sing.  The  language  of  the  people  of  Japan. 
Ja-panned'  (ja^pSnd'),  a.     Treated,  or  coated,  with 
varnish  in  tlie  Japanese  manner. 

Japanned  leather,  leather  treated  with  coatings  of  Ja- 
pan varnish,  and  dried  in  a  stove.  Knigld. 
Ja-pan'ner  (ja-pSu'ner),  n.     1.  One  who  varnishes  in 
the  manner  of  the  Japanese,  or  one  skilled  in  the  art. 
2.  A  bootblack.     [iJ.]  Pope. 
Ja-pan'ning  (-niug),  n.     The  art  or  act  of  varnishing 
in  the  Japanese  manner. 

Ja-pan'nisU  (-msh),  a.    After  the  manner  of  the  Jap- 
anese ;  resembling  japanned  articles.  Carlyle. 
Jape  (jap),  f .  i.     [Prob.  from  the  same  source  as  gab, 
influenced  \>y  1?.  japper  to  yelp.     See  Gab  to  deceive.] 
To  jest ;  to  play  tricks ;  to  jeer.     [06s.]              Chaucer. 
Jape,  V.  t.    To  mock ;  to  trick.     [Obs.]          Chaucer. 
Jape,  re.    A  j9St ;  a  jibe ;  a  trick.                    Chaucer. 
I  have  not  been  putting  a.  jape  upon  you.    Sir  jr.  Scott. 
The  coy  giggle  of  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  has  imparted 
his  latest  iweriy  jajie.                                                     W-  liesant. 
Jap'er(jap'er),  re.  A  jester;  a  buffoon.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Jap'er-y  (-y),  re.     [Cf.  OF.  japerie  a  yelping.]     Jest- 
ing; buffoonery.     [06s.]                                         Chaucer. 
Ja'pheth-ite  (ja'ieth-it),  re.    A  Japhetite.  Kilto. 
Ja-phet'lc  (ja-let'Ik),  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  Japheth,  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah;  as,  Japhetic 
nations,  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia  ;  Ja- 
phetic languages. 
Ja'phet-lte  (ja'fgt-It^,  re.    A  descendant  of  Japheth. 
Ja-pon'1-ca  (ja-pou'i-ka),  re.     [NL.,  Japanese,  fr.  Ja- 
ponia  Japan.]     (Bot.)  A  species  of  Camellia,  (Camellia 
Japonica),  a  native  of  Japan,  bearing  beautiful  red  or 
white  flowers.    Many  other  genera  have  species  of  the 
same  name. 
Jar  (jar),  re.     [See  Ajab.]    A  turn.    [Only  in  phrase.] 
On  the  jar,  on  the  turn,  ajar,  as  a  door. 
Jar  (jar),  re.     [F.  jarre,  Sp.  jarra,  from  Ar.  jarrah 
ewer ;    cf.   Pers.  jarrah.]     1.  A  deep,   broad-mouthed 
vessel  of  earthenware  or  glass,  for  holding  fruit,  pre- 
serves, etc. ,  or  for  ornamental  purposes ;  as,  a  jar  of 
honey  ;  a  rose  jar.                                                     Dry  den. 
2.  The  measure  of  what  is  contained  in  a  jar ;  as,  a,  jar 
of  oil ;  ajar  of  preserves. 
Bell  jar,  Leyden  jar.    See  in  the  Vocabulary. 
Jar,  V.  i.     \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Jakked  (jard) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Jarkino  (-ring).]     [Cf.  OE.  charken  to  creak,  AS. 
cearcian  to  gnash,  F.  jars  a  gander,  L.  garrire  to  chat- 
ter, prate,  OHG.  kerran  to  chatter,  croak,  G.  quarren  to 
grumble,  and  E.  jargon,  ajar.]     1.  To  give  forth  a  rudely 
quivering  or  tremulous  sound  ;  to  sound  harshly  or  dis- 
cordantly ;  as,  the  notes  jarred  on  my  ears. 

When  such  strings  Jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ?     Sttak. 
A  string  may  jar  in  the  best  master's  hand.    Roscommon. 
2.  To  act  in  opposition  or  disagreement ;  to  clash ;  to 
interfere  ;  to  quarrel ;  to  dispute. 
When  those  renowned  noble  peers  of  Greece 
Through  stubborn  pride  among  themselves  did  jar.    Spenser. 
For  orders  and  degrees 
Jar  not  with  liberty,  but  well  consist.  Milton. 

Jar,  V.  t.    1.  To  cause  a  short,  tremulous  motion  of ;  to 
cause  to  tremble,  as  by  a  sudden  shock  or  blow ;  to 
shake  ;  to  shock ;  as,  to  jar  the  earth  ;  to  jar  one's  faith. 
2.  To  tick  ;  to  beat ;  to  mark  or  tell  off.     [06s.] 
My  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they  Jar 
Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes.  Shak. 

Jar,  re.  1.  A  rattling,  tremulous  vibration  or  shock ; 
a  shake ;  a  harsh  sound  ;  a  discord ;  as,  the  Jar  of  a  train ; 
the  jar  of  harsh  sounds. 

2.  Clash  of  interest  or  opinions ;  collision  ;  discord ; 
debate ;  slight  disagreement. 

And  yet  his  peace  is  but  continual/ar.         Spenser. 
Cease,  cease  these  Jars,  and  rest  your  minds  in  peace.    Shale. 

3.  A  regular  vibration,  as  of  a  pendulum. 

I  love  thee  not  ajar  of  the  clock.  Shak. 

4.  pi.  In  deep  well  boring,  a  device  resembling  two  long 
chain  links,  for  connecting  a  percussion  drill  to  the  rod 
or  rope  which  works  it,  so  that  the  drill  is  driven  down 
by  impact  and  is  jerked  loose  when  jammed. 

II  Jar'a-ra'ca  (jar'a-ra'ka ;  Pg.  zha'ra-ra'kA),  re.  [Pg., 
from  the  native  name.]  (Zool.)  A  poisonous  serpent  of 
Brazil  (Bothrops  jararaca),  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
and  of  a  dusky,  brownish  color,  variegated  with  red  and 
black  spots. 

Jar'ble  (jUr'b'l),  v.  t.  To  wet ;  to  bemire.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  Halliwell. 

II  Jar'dl'nlfere'  (zhar'de'nySr'),  re.  [F.,  fern,  of  jar- 
dinier  gardener.  See  Garden.]  An  ornamental  stand 
or  receptacle  for  plants,  flowers,  etc. ,  used  as  a  piece  of 
decorative  furniture  in  a  room. 

JardS  (jardz),  re.  [F.  jarde,  jardon.]  (Far.)  A  cal- 
lous tumor  on  the  leg  of  a  horse,  below  the  hock. 

Jar'gle  (jar'g'l),  v.  i.  [Cf.  OSw.  jerga  to  repeat  an- 
grily, to  brawl,  Icel.  jarg  tedious  iteration,  F.  jargonner 
to  talk  jargon.  See  Jargon  gabble.]  To  emit  a  harsh  or 
discordant  sound.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Jar'gon  (jiir'gon),  7I-.  [F.  jargon,  OF.  also  gargon, 
peril,  akin  to  E.  garrulous,  or  gargle.]  Contused,  unin- 
telligible language  ;  gibberish  ;  hence,  an  artificial  idiom 
or  dialect;  cant  language;  slang.  "A  barbarous  ynr- 
gon."  Macaulay.  "AlijVn-^ore  of  the  schools."  Prior. 
T^he  jarqon  which  serves  the  trallickerB.       Johnson. 


Jar'gon   (jar'gSn),   V.    i.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jargonbd 
(-gond) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Jaegoning.]     To  utter  jargon; 
to  emit  confused  or  unintelligible  sounds ;  to  talk  unin- 
telligibly, or  in  a  harsh  and  noisy  manner. 
The  noisy  juy, 
Jargoning  like  a  foreigner  ut  his  food.      Longfellow, 

Jar'gon,  n.  [F.  jargon.  It.  giargone;  perh.  fr.  Pers. 
zargun  gold-colored,  fr.  zar  gold.  Cf.  Zircon.]  (ilin.) 
A  variety  of  zircon.     See  Zircon. 

Jar'gO-nelle'  (jar'go-nel'),  re.  [F.  jargonelle  a  very 
gritty  variety  of  pear.  See  Jakgon  zircon.]  A  variety 
of  pear  which  ripens  early. 

Jar-gon'ic  (jar-gon'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
mineral  jargon. 

Jar'gon-lst  (jar'gon-tst),  n.  One  addicted  to  jargon ; 
one  who  uses  cant  or  slang.  Macaulay. 

II  Jarl  (yarl),  re.  [Icel.,  nobleman,  chief.  See  Earl.] 
A  chief  ;  an  earl ;  in  English  history,  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  Danish  and  Norse  invasions.  Longfellow. 

Jar'nut'  (jar'nuf),  re.  [Of  Scand.  origin :  cf .  Dan. 
jordnod.\    (Bot.)  Au  earthnut.  Dr.  Prior. 

Ja-ro'site  (ha-ro'slt),  re.  [From  Barranco  Jaroso,  in 
Spain.]  (Min.)  An  ocher-yellow  mineral  occurring  in 
minute  rhombohedral  crystals.  It  is  a  hydrous  sulphate 
of  iron  and  potash. 

Jar'-OWl'  (jiir'oul'),  n.     (Zool.)  The  goatsucker. 

Jar'rah  (jar'ra),  re.  The  mahoganylike  wood  of  the 
Australian  Eucalyptus  marginata.    See  Eucalyptus. 

Jar'ring  (jiir'ring),  a.  [See  Jar.]  Shakmg ;  disturb- 
ing ;  discordant.     "  A  jarn7ir7  sound. "  Dryden. 

Jar'ring,  re.  1.  A  shaking ;  a  tremulous  motion ;  as, 
the  jarring  of  a  steamship,  caused  by  its  engines. 

2.  Discord;  a  clashing  of  interests.  "Endless  jar- 
rings  and  immortal  hate."  Dryden. 

Jar'ring-ly,  adv.     in  a  jarring  or  discordant  manner. 

Jar'vey  I  (jar'vy),  re.     1.  The   driver  of  a  hackney 

Jar'vy    )     coach.     [Slang,  Eng.]  Carlyle, 

2-  A  hackney  coach.     [Slang,  Eng.] 

The  litter  at  the  bottom  of  the  Jarvy.         T.  Hook. 

Ja'sey  (ja'zy),  re.  A  wig ;  —  so  called,  perhaps,  from 
being  made  of,  or  resembling,  Jersey  yarn.      Thackeray. 

Jas'hawk'  (jSs'hak'),re.  [A  corruption  of  eyas  hawk.] 
(Zool. )  A  young  hawk.  Booth. 

Jas'mine  (jas'mTn;  277),  n,  [F,  jasmin,  Sp.jazmin, 
Ar.  yasmln,  Pers.  yasmin; 
cf.  It.  gesmino,  gelsomino. 
Cf.  Jessamine.]  (Bot.)  A 
shrubby  plant  of  the  genus 
Jasminum,  bearing  flowers 
of  a  peculiarly  fragrant 
odor.  The  J,  officinale, 
common  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, bears  white  flowers. 
The  Arabian  jasmine  is  J. 
Sambac,  and,  with  J.  an- 
gustifolia,  comes  from  the  i 
East  Indies.  The  yellow' 
false  jasmine  is  the  Gelse- 
tnium  sempervirens  (see 
Gelsehium).  Several  other 
plants  are  called  jasmine  in 
the  West  Indies,  as  species 
of  Caloiropis  and  Faramea. 
[Written  also^'essamiree.] 

Cape  jasmine,  or  Cape  jessamine,  the  Gardenia  florida, 
a  shrub  with  fragrant  white  flowers,  a  native  of  China, 
and  hardy  in  the  Southern  United  States. 

Jasp  (jSsp),  re.    Jasper.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Jas'pa-ohate  (jSs'pa^kat),  n.  [L.  iaspachates,  Gr. 
lao-TraxaTijs.]     (il/ire.)  Agate  jasper.     [06s.] 

Jas'per  (-per),  re.  [OE.  jaspre,  jaspe,  OP.  Jaspre, 
jaspe,  F.  Jaspe,  L.  iaspis,  Gr.  taaTris ;  cf.  Per.  yashp, 
yashf,  Ar.  yashb,  yasb,  yasf,  Heb.  yashpheh.  Cf .  Diapeb.] 
(3Iin.)  An  opaque,  impure  variety  of  quartz,  of  red,  yel- 
low, and  other  dull  colors,  breaking  with  a  smooth  sur- 
face. It  admits  of  a  high  polish,  and  is  used  for  vases, 
seals,  snuff  boxes,  etc.  When  the  colors  are  in  stripes  or 
bands,  it  is  called  striped  or  banded  Jasper.  The  Egyp- 
tian pebble  is  a  brownish  yellow  jasper. 

Jasper  opal,  a  yellow  variety  of  opal  resembling  jasper. 
—  Jasper  ware,  a  delicate  kind  of  earthenware  mventei 
by  Josiah  Wedgwood.  It  is  usually  white,  but  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  color. 

Jas'per-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.  Mixed  with  jasper;  con- 
taining particles  of  jasper ;  as,Jasperated  agate. 

Jas'per-ize  (-iz),  v,   t,     [Usually  p.  p.    Jasperized 
(-izd).]     To  convert  into,  or  m.ake  to  resemble,  jasper. 
Polished  specimens  of  Jasperized  and  agatized  woods. 

Pop.  Sci.  Monthly. 

Jas'per-y  (-^),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  jasper;  mixed 
with  jasper. 

Jas-pid'e-an  (jSs-pTd'e-an), )  a.     [L.  iaspidens.     See 

JaS-pid'e-OUS  (-ils),  )      Jasper.]     Consisting 

of  jasper,  or  containing  jasper ;  jaspery  ;  jasperlike. 

Jas'pl-lite  (jSs'pT-lit),  re.  [Jasper  +  -lite.]  (Min.) 
A  compact  siliceous  rock  resembling  jasper. 

Jas'poid  (-poid),  a.  [F.  jaspdide ;  jaspe  jasper  -j-  Gr. 
«tSo!  form.]     Resembling  jasper.     [P.] 

Jasp'o'nyx  (jSsp'o'nTks),  m.  [L.  iaspotiyx,  Gr. 
tao-Trdi/uJ.  See  Jasper,  and  Onyx.]  (Min.)  An  onyx, 
part  or  all  of  whose  layers  consist  of  jasper. 

Ja-troph'ic  (j<Vtr3f'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  physic 
nuts,  the  seeds  of  plants  of  the  genus  Jatropha. 

Jaunce  (jans),  v.  i.  [OF.  iancer.  Cf.  Jounce,  Jaunt.] 
To  ride  hard  ;  to  jounce,     [dbs.] 

Spurr'd,  gulled  and  tired  hy  Jtiimcing  Bolingbroko.     Shak. 

Jaun'dlce  (jan'dTs  ;  277),  re.  [OE.  iannis,  P.  jau7usse, 
fr.  ja.une  yellow,  orig.  ialne,  fr.  L.  gahtinits  yellowish,  fr. 
galbas  yellow.]  (Met}.)  A  morbid"  condition,  charaotei'- 
ized  by  yellowness  of  the  eyes,  skin,  and  urine,  whiteness 
of  the  faices,  constipation,  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  loss  of  appetite,  and  general  languor  and  lassi- 
tude.    It  is  caused  usually  by  obstruction  of  the  biliary 
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psBsages  and  consequent  damming  up,  in  the  liver,  of  the 
bile,  which  is  then  absorbed  into  the  blood. 

Blue  Jaimdlce.    See  Cyakopathy. 

Jaun'dlce  (jan'dTs ;  277),  v.  t.  To  affect  with  jaun- 
dice ;  to  color  by  prejudice  or  envy ;  to  prejudice. 

The  envy  of  -wzaXth  jaundiced  his  eoul.    Ld.  Lytton. 

Jaun'diced  (-dlst),  a.     1.  Affected  with  jaundice. 
Jaundiced  eyes  seera  to  see  all  objects  yellow.    Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Prejudiced;  envious;  as,  Si jaundiced  judgment. 

Jaunt  (jant ;  277),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jaunted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  jAUNTLSa.]  [Cf.  Scot,  jaunder  to  ramble, 
jaunt  to  taunt,  jeer,  dial.  Sw.  ganla  to  play  the  buffoon, 
romp,  jest;  perh.  akinto  B.  j«m^.  Cf.  Jaunce.]  1.  To 
ramble  here  and  there ;  to  stroll ;  to  make  an  excursion. 

2.  To  ride  on  a  jaunting  car. 
■    Jannting  car,  a  kind  of  low-set  open  vehicle,  used  in  Ire- 
land, in  which  the  passengers  ride  sidewise,  sitting  back 
to  back.    [Written  also  iaure^i/ car.]  Thackeray. 

Jaunt,  V.  t.    To  jolt ;  to  jounce.     [Ofts.]  Bale. 

Jaunt,  n.     1.  A  wearisome  journey,     [if.] 

Our  Savior,  meek,  and  with  untroubled  mind 
After  his  aery  jaunty  though  hurried  sore, 
Hungry  and  cold,  betook,  him  to  his  rest.  Milton. 

2.  A  short  excursion  for  pleasure  or  refreshment ;  a 
ramble  ;  a  short  journey. 

Jaun'ti-ly  (jan'tT-lJ^),  adv.    In  a  jaunty  manner. 

Jaun'tl-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  jaunty. 

That j'aunfmess  of  air  I  was  once  master  of.    Addison. 

Jaun'ty  (-tj?),  a.  [Compar.  Jauntier  (-ti-er) ;  superl. 
Jauntiest.]  [Formerly  spelt  janiy,  it.  F.  gentil.  See 
Gentle,  and  cf.  Gbnty.]  Airy  ;  showy  ;  finical ;  hence, 
characterized  by  an  affected  or  fantastical  maimer. 

Ja'va  (ja'va),  n.    1.  One  of  the  islands  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago     belonging 
to  the  Netherlands. 

2.  Java  coffee,  a  kind 
of  coffee  brought  from 
Java. 

Java  cat  (2ool.),  the 
musang.  —  Java  sparrow 
(Zoo/.),  a  species  of  finch 
iPadda  oryzivora),  na- 
tive of  Java,  but  very 
commonly  kepx.  as  a 
cage  bird;  — called  also 
ricebird,  and  paddy  bird. 
In  the  male  the  upper  parts  are  glaucous  gray,  the  head 
and  tall  black,  the  under  parts  delicate  rose,  and  the 
cheeks  white.  The  bill  is  large  and  red.  A  white  variety 
is  also  kept  as  a  cage  bird. 

Jav'a-nese'  (jav'a-nez'  or  -nes'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Java,  or  to  the  people  of  Java.  —  n.  sing.  &pl.  A  na- 
tive or  natives  of  Java. 

Jav'el  (jSv'el),  n.    A  vagabond.     [06s.]         Spenser. 

Javelin  (jav'lTn),  n.     [F.  javeline  ;  akin  to  Sp.yofta- 
lina.  It.  giavelina,  and  F.  javelot,  OF.  gavlot.     Cf. 
Gavelock.]     a  sort  of  light  fepear,  to  be  thrown  or 
cast  by  the  hand  ;  anciently,  a  weapon  of  war  used 
by  horsemen  and  foot  soldiers  ;  now  used  chiefly  in 
hunting  the  vi'ild  boar  and  other  fierce  game. 
Flies  t\\^  javelin  swifter  to  its  mark, 
Launched  by  the  vigor  of  a  Roman  arm  ?    Addison. 

Jave'lln,  v.  t.    To  pierce  with  a  javelin.     [iJ.] 

Tennyson. 

Jave'Un-ler'  (jSv'lIn-er'),  n.  A  soldier  armed 
with  a  javelin.  Holland. 

Jaw  (ja),  r„,  [A  modification  of  chaw,  formed 
under  the  influence  of  F.  joue  the  cheek.  See 
Chaw,  Chew.]  1.  (Anat.)  (a)  One  of  the  bones, 
usually  bearing  teeth,  which  form  the  framework 
of  the  mouth.  (6)  Hence,  also,  the  bone  itself  with 
the  teeth  and  fleshy  covering,  (c)  In  the  plural, 
the  mouth. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  resembling  the  jaw  of  an  an-    - 
imal  in  form  or  action  ;  esp.,pl.,  the  mouth  or  way     ijj)/ 
of  entrance  ;  as,  the  jaios  of  a  pass  ;  the  jaws  of 
darkness  ;  the  jaws  of  death.  Shak. 

3.  (Mach.)  (a)  A  notch  or  opening.  (6)  A  notched  or 
forked  part,  adapted  for  holding  an  object  in  place  ;  as, 
the  jaw  of  a  railway-car  pedestal.  See  Axle  ouakd. 
(6)  One  of  a  pair  of  opposing  parts  which  are  movable 
towards  or  from  each  other,  for  grasping  or  crushing  any- 
thing between  them ;  as,  the  jaws  of  a  vise,  or  the  jaws 
of  a  stone-crushing  machine. 

4.  (Naut.)  The  inner  end  of  a  boom  or  gaff,  hollowed 
in  a  half  circle  so  as  to  move  freely  on  a  mast. 

5.  Impudent  or  abusive  talk.     (Slangl    IT.  Kingsley. 
Jaw  bit  (Railroad),  a  bar  across  the  jaws  of  a  pedestal 

underneath  an  axle  box.  —  Jaw  breaker,  a  word  difficult 
to  pronounce.  [Slang]  —  Jaw  rope  (JVaut.),  a  rope  which 
holds  the  jaws  of  a  gaff  to  the  mast.  —  Jaw  tooth,  a  molar 
or  grinder ;  a  back  tooth. 

Jaw,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jawed  (jad)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Jawing.]    To  scold ;  to  clamor,     [iow]         Smollett. 

Jaw,  V.  t.    To  assail  or  abuse  by  scolding.     [Low"] 

Jawbone'  (ja'bon'),  n.  The  bone  of  either  jaw ;  a 
maxilla  or  a  mandible. 

Jawed  (jad),  a.  Having  jaws ;— chiefly  in  composi- 
tion;  as,  lantern-Zowerf.    "Jaroerf  like  a  jetty."  Skelton. 

Jaw'-Jall'  (ja'fal'),  n.  Depression  of  the  jaw ;  hence, 
depression  of  spirits.  M.  Griffith  (1660). 

Jaw'-fall'en   (-'n);  a.    Dejected;  chopfallen. 

Jaw'foot'  (ja'fSof),  n.     (Zool.)  See  Maxilliped. 

Jaw'ing,  n.  Scolding;  clamorous  or  abusive  talk. 
[Slang']  h.  Kingsley. 

Jawn  (Jan),  V.  i.     See  Tawn.     [OJs.]  ilarston. 

Jaw'y  (ja'y),  a.    Relating  to  the  jaws.  Gayton. 

Jay  (ja),  n.  [F.  geai,  OF.  gai,  jai,  perh.  fr.  OHG.  gahi. 
Cf.  Gay.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  the  numerous  species  of 
birds  belonging  to  Garrulus,  Cyanocitta,  and  allied  gen- 
era. They  are  allied  to  the  crows,  but  are  smaller,  more 
graceful  in  form,  often  handsomely  colored,  and  usually 
have  a  ctest. 


European  Jay  iOarrulus  glan- 

darius). 


__  The  European  jay  (Garrulus  glandanm)  is  a 
large  and  handsomely 
colored  species,  having 
the  body  pale  reddish 
brown,  lighter  be- 
neath ;  tail  and  wing 
quills  blackish ;  the 
primary  coverts  barred 
with  bright  blue  and 
black ;  throat,  tail  cov- 
erts, and  a  large  spot 
on  the  wings,  white. 
Called  also  jay  pie, 
Jenny  jay,  and  kx. 
The  common  blue  jay 
( Cyanocitta  ciJstata), 
and  the  related  spe- 
c  i  e  s,  are  brilliantly 
colored,  and  have  a 
large  erectile  crest. 
The  California  jay 
(Aphelocoma  Calijor- 
nica),  the  Florida  jay 
(A.  Floridana),  and 
the  green  jay  {Xanthoura  luxuosa),  of  Texas  and  Mexico, 
are  large,  handsome,  crested  species.  The  Canada  jay 
(Ferisoreus  Canadensis),  and  several  allied  species,  are 
much  plainer  and  have  no  crest.  See  Blue  jay,  and 
Whisky  jack. 

Jay  thrush  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  Asiatic 
singmg  birds,  of  the  genera  Garrulax,  Oramnialoptila, 
and  related  genera  of  the  family  Crateropodidx :  as,  the 
wliite-throated^a2/Wir«s/i  (G.  albogularis),  of  India. 

Jay'et  (ja'et),  n.     (Min.)  See  JEii     \_Obs.'] 

Jay'hawk'er  (.ja'hak'er),  n.  A  name  given  Jo  a  free- 
booting,  unenUsted,  armed  man  or  guerrilla.  [A  term  of 
opprobrium  used  in  the  war  of  1861-65,  U.  S.] 

Ja'zel  (ja'zel),  n.     A  gem  of  an  azure  color.     [06s.] 

Jaz'er-ant  (jSz'er-ant),  re.  [OF.  jazerant,  jaseran, 
Sp.  jacerina,  cota  jacerina,  fr.  jazarino  Algerine,  fr. 
Ar.  jazalr  Algiers.  ]  A  coat  of  defense  made  of  small 
plates  of  metal  sewed  upon  linen  or  the  like  ;  also, 
this  kind  of  armor  taken  generally ;  as,  a  coat  of  jaz- 
erant. 

Jeal'OUS  (jSl'iis),  a.  [OE.  jalous,  gelus,  OF.  jalous, 
F.  jaloux,  LL.  zelosus  zealous,  fr.  zelus  emulation,  zeal, 
jealousy,    Gr.    ^tjAo!.      See    Zeal,    and   cf.    Zealous.] 

1.  Zealous ;  solicitous  ;  vigilant ;  anxiously  watchful. 
I  have  been  -very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts. 

1  Kings  xix.  10. 
How  nicely  jea?ow5  is  every  one  of  us  of  his  own  repute ! 

Z)r.  H.  More. 

2.  A  pprehensive ;  anxious  ;  suspiciously  watchful. 

'Tis  doing  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  these. 
Renders  us  jealous  and  disturbs  our  peace.  Waller. 

The  people  are  so  jealous  of  the  clergy's  ambition.     Swift. 

3.  Exacting  exclusive  devotion  ;  intolerant  of  rivalry. 
Thou  Shalt  worehip  no  other  God  ;  for  the  Lord,  whose  name 

is  Jealous,  is  a.  jealous  God.  Mx:  xxxiv.  14. 

4.  Disposed  to  suspect  rivalry  in  matters  of  interest 
and  affection ;  apprehensive  regarding  the  motives  of 
possible  rivals,  or  the  fidelity  of  friends ;  distrustful ; 
having  morbid  fear  of  rivalry  in  love  or  preference  given 
to  another;  painfully  suspicious  of  the  faitlifulness  of 
husband,  wife,  or  lover. 

If  the  spirit  of  jealousy  come  upon  him,  and  he  be  jealous  of 
his  wife.  Xum.  v.  14. 


To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my  love  : 
Each  jealous  ot  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder. 


Shak. 


It  is  one  of  the  best  bonds,  both  of  chastity  and  obedience,  in 
the  wife,  if  she  think  her  husband  wise  ;  which  she  will  never 
do  if  she  find  him  jealous.  Bacon . 

Syn.  —  Suspicious  ;  anxious;  envious.  —  Jealous, 
Suspicious.  Suspicious  is  the  wider  term.  We  suspect 
a  person  when  we  distrust  his  honesty  and  imagine  he  has 
some  bad  design.  We  are  jealous  when  we  suspect  him 
of  aiming  to  deprive  us  of  what  is  our  own,  and  what  we 
dearly  prize.  lago  began  by  awakening  the  suspicions  of 
OtheUo,  and  converted  them  at  last  into  jealousy.  "  Sus- 
picion may  be  excited  by  some  kind  of  accusation,  not 
supported  by  evidence  sufficient  for  conviction,  but  suffi- 
cient to  trouble  the  repose  ot  confidence."  "  Jealousy  is 
a  painful  apprehension  of  rivalship  in  cases  that  are  pe- 
culiarly interesting  to  us. "    Cogan. 

Jeal'OUS-hood  (-hSod),  n.    Jealousy.      [06s.]    Shak. 

Jeal'OUS-ly,  adv.     in  a  jealous  manner. 

Jeal'OUS-ness,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  jealous. 

Jeal'OUS-y  (-y),  re.  ;  pi.  Jealousies  (-iz).  [P.  jalou- 
sie. See  Jealous,  and  cf.  Jalousie.]  The  quality  of 
being  jealous ;  earnest  concern  or  solicitude ;  painful 
apprehension  of  rivalship  in  cases  nearly  affecting  one's 
happiness  ;  painful  suspicion  of  the  faithfulness  of  hus- 
band, wife,  or  lover. 

I  was  jealous  for  Zion  with  great  jealoustf.    Zech.  viii.  2. 
Jealousy  is  the  . .  .  apprehension  of  superiority.    Shenstone. 

Whoever  had  qualities  to  alarm  our  jealousy,  had  excellence 
to  deserve  our  fondness.  Rambler. 

Jeames  (jemz),  n.  [Corrup.  of  James.]  A  footman ; 
a  flunky.     [Slang,  Eng.]  Thackeray. 

Jean  (jan),  re.  [Prob.  named  from  Genoa.  See  Jane.] 
A  twilled  cotton  cloth. 

Satin  jean,  a  kind  of  jean  woven  smooth  and  glossy, 
after  the  manner  of  satin. 

Jears  (jerz),  n.pl.    (JVaut.)  See  1st  Jeeb  (6). 

Jeat  (jet),  re.     (il/)'n..)  See  Jet.     [06s.] 

Jed'ding  ax'  (jed'dTng  Sks'),  re.  A  stone  mason's 
tool,  having  a  flat  face  and  a  pointed  part.  Knight. 

Jee  (je),  V.  t.  &  i.    See  Gee. 

Jeel  (jel),  re.  [Kind,  jhil.]  A  morass  ;  a  shallow  lake. 
[Written  also  jhil.]     [India]  Whitworth. 

Jeer  (jer),  re.  [Cf.  Gear.]  (Naut.)  (a)  A  gear;  a 
tackle.  (6)  pi.  An  assemblage  or  combination  of  tac- 
kles, for  hoisting  or  lowering  the  lower  yards  of  a  ship. 

Jeer  capstan  {Naut.),  an  extra  capstan  usually  placed 
between  the  foremast  and  mainmast. 

Jeer,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jeered  (jerd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Jeering.]  [Perh.  a  corrup.  of  cheer  to  salute  with 
cheers,  taken  in  an  ironical  sense  ;  or  more  prob.  fr.  D. 


gekscTieren  to  jeer,  lit.,  to  shear  the  fool;  gek  a  fool 
(see  1st  Geck)  -f-  scheren  to  shear.  See  Shear,  v.]  To 
utter  sarcastic  or  scoffing  reflections;  to  speak  with 
mockery  or  derision ;  to  use  taunting  language ;  to  scoff ; 
as,  to  jeer  at  a  speaker. 

But  when  he  saw  her  toy  and  gibe  and^eer.    Spenser. 

Syn.  — To  sneer ;  scoff;  flout;  gibe;  mock. 

Jeer  (jer),  v.  t.  To  treat  with  scoffs  or  derision ;  to 
address  with  jeers ;  to  taunt ;  to  flout ;  to  mock  at. 

And  if  we  can  not,?ee7'  them,  weyeer  ourselves.  B.Jonson. 

Jeer,  re.     A  railing  remark  or  reflection ;  a  scoff ;  a 
taunt;  a  biting  jest;  a  flout;  a  jibe;  mockery. 
Midas,  exposed  to  all  their  jeers. 
Had  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears.  Swift, 

Jeer'er  (-er),  re.    A  scoffer ;  a  railer ;  a  mocker. 

Jeer'ing,  a.  Mocking;  scoffing. —re.  A  mocking  ut- 
terance. —  Jeer'lng-ly,  adv. 

Jeers  (jers),  re.  pi.     (A'aut.)   See  1st  Jeer  (6). 

II  Jel'fer-SO'nl-a  (j51'fer-so'nT-a),  re.  [NL.  Named 
after  Thomas  Jefferson.]  (Bol.)  An  American  herb 
with  a  pretty,  white,  solitary  blossom,  and  deeply  two- 
cleft  leaves  (Jeffersonia  diphylla) ;  twinleaf. 

Jef'fer-SO'ni-an  (-an),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of,  Thomas  Jefferson  or  his  policy  or  political  doc- 
trines. Lowell. 

Jef'fer-son-lte  (jSf'fer-sun-It),  n.  [Named  after 
Thomas  Jefferson.]  (3Iin.)  A  variety  of  pyroxene  of 
olive-green  color  passing  into  bro\vn.    It  contains  zinc. 

Jeg  (jeg),  re.     (Mach.)  See  Jig,  6. 

Je-ho'vah  (je-ho'va),  re.  [Heb.  usually  yehovah  (with 
the  vowel  points  of  adonai  Lord),  sometimes  (to  avoid 
repetition)  yehovih  (with  the  vowel  points  of  elohim 
God) ;  but  only  the  four  Heb.  consonants  yhvh  are  con- 
ceded to  be  certainly  known.]  A  Scripture  name  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  by  which  he  was  revealed  to  the  Jews  as 
their  covenant  God  or  Sovereign  of  tlie  theocracy  ;  the 
"  ineffable  name  "  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  was  not 
pronounced  by  the  Jews. 

Je-hO'VlSt  (je-ho'vist),  re.  1.  One  who  maintains 
that  the  vowel  points  of  the  word  Jehovah,  in  Hebrew, 
are  the  proper  vowels  of  that  word  ;  —  opposed  to 
adonist. 

2.  The  writer  of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
especially  those  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the  Supreme 
Being  is  styled  Jehovah.     See  Elohist. 

The  characteristic  manner  of  the  Jeliorist  differs  from  that  of 
his  predecessor  [the  Eloliist].  He  is  fuller  and  freer  in  liis  de- 
scriptions ;  more  reflective  in  his  assignment  of  motives  and 
causes  ;  more  artiiicial  in  mode  of  narration.  S.  Bfavidson. 

Je'ho-Vls'tlc  (je'ho-vis'tTk),  a.  Relating  to,  or  con- 
taining, Jehovah,  as  a  name  of  God;  — said  of  certain 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  of  the  Pentateuch, 
in  which  Jehovah  appears  as  the  name  of  the  Deity.  See 
Elohistic. 

JellU  (je'hii),  n.  [From  Jehu,  son  of  Nimshi. 
2  Kings  ix.  20.]  A  coachman  ;  a  driver ;  especially,  one 
who  drives  furiously.     [Colloq.] 

Je-]u'nal  (je-jii'nal),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  jejunum. 

Je-June'  (je-jun' ;  277),  a.  [L.  jejunus  fasting,  hun- 
gry, dry,  barren,  scanty ;  of  unknown  ori^;in.]  1.  Lack- 
ing matter ;  empty  ;  void  of  substance. 

2.  Void  of  interest ;  barren  ;  meager ;  dry ;  as,  a  je- 
june narrative.  Boyle. 
—  Je-Junely,  adv._—  Je-]une'ness,  re.    Bacon. 

Je-]U'nl-ty  (je-ju'nl-ty),  re.  The  quality  of  being 
jejune;  jejuneness.  _  Burton. 

II  Je-]u'num  (je-ju'num),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  jejunus 
empty,  dry.]  (Anat.)  The  middle  division  of  the  small 
intestine,  between  the  duodenum  and  ileum ;  —  so  called 
because  usually  found  empty  after  death. 

II  Jel'er-ang  (jSl'er-ang),  re.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.) 
A  large,  handsome  squirrel  (Sciurus  Jaj'ensis),  native  oi 
Java  and  Southern  Asia  ;  —  called  also  Java  squirrel. 

JeU  (jel),  V.  i.    To  jelly.     iCollog.;\ 

Jel'Ued  (jSllid),  a.  Brought  to  the  state  or  con- 
sistence of  jelly. 

Jel'ly  (-ly),  re.  /  pi.  Jellies  (-ITz).  [Formerly  gelly, 
gely,  F.  gelee  jelly,  frost,  f r.  geler  to  freeze,  L.  gelare ; 
akin  to  gelu  frost.  See  Gelid.]  1.  Anything  brought 
to  a  gelatinous  condition;  a  viscous,  translucent  sub- 
stance in  a  condition  between  liquid  and  solid ;  a  stiff- 
ened solution  of  gelatin,  gum,  or  the  like. 

2.  The  juice  of  fruits  or  meats  boiled  with  sugar  to  an 
elastic  consistence ;  as,  currant  yeWy;  c&Ws-toot  jelly. 

Jelly  bag,  a  bag  through  which  the  material  for  jelly  is 
strained.  —  Jelly  mold,  a  mold  for  forming  jelly  in  orna- 
mental shapes.  —  Jelly  plant  (Bot.),  the  Australian  name 
of  an  edible  seaweed  (Eucheum a  .weciosum),  from  which 
an  excellent  jelly  is  made.  J.  Smith.  —  Jelly  powder,  an 
explosive,  composed  of  nitroglycerin  and  collodion  cot- 
ton ; — so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  calf 's-foot  jelly. 

Jel'ly,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jellied  (-ltd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Jellttng.]  To  become  jelly;  to  come  to  the 
state  or  consistency  of  jelly. 

Jel'ly-flsh'  (-fish'),  re.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  the  aca- 
lephs,  esp.  one  of  the  larger  species,  having  a  jellylike 
appearance.     See  Medusa. 

II  Jem'i-dar'  (jem'i-diir'),re.  [Per.  &  Hind. ^areia-dar.] 
The  chief  or  leader  of  a  band  or  body  of  persons ;  esp., 
in  the  native  army  of  India,  an  officer  of  a  rank  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  lieutenant  in  the  English  army. 
[Written  also  jemadar,  janiadar.] 

Jem'lah  goat'  (jem'la  got').    (Zool.)  The  jharal. 

Jem'nil-ness  (jem'mi-ngs),  re.  Spruceness.  [Slnng, 
Eng.]  Pegge  (1814). 

Jem'my  (-my),  a.  [Cf.  Gim,  and  Gimp,  a.]  Spruce. 
[Slang,  Eng.]  Smart. 

Jem'my,  re.     1.  A  short  crowbar.    See  Jimmy. 

2.  A  baked  sheep's  head.     [Slang,  Eng.]        Dickens. 

II  Je-ni'quen  (ha-ne'kan),  n.  [Sp.  jeniquen.']  (Bot.) 
A  Mexican  name  for  the  Sisal  hemp  (Agave  rigida,  van 
Sisalana) ;  also,  its  fiber.     [Written  also  lienlguen.] 

Je'nite  (je'nit),  re.     (Min.)  See  Yenite. 

Jen'klns  (jen'kinz),  re.    A  name  of  contempt  for  a 
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flatterer  of  persons  high  in  social  or  official  life  ;  as,  the 
Jenkins  employed  by  a  newspaper,  \Colloq.  Eng.  & 
U.  S.]  G.  W.  Curtis. 

Jen'net  (jen'nSt),  n.  [F.  genet,  Sp.  jinete,  orig.,  a 
mounted  soldier,  Ar.  senata  a  tribe  of  Barbary  cele- 
brated for  its  cavalry.]    A  small  Spanish  horse  ;  a  genet. 

Jen'net-lng,  n.  [Prob.  fr.  a  dim.  of  F.  Jean  John, 
80  named  as  becoming  ripe  about  St.  John's  day,  June 
24.  F.  Jean  is  fr.  L.  Johannes.  See  Zany.]  A  variety 
of  early  apple.    See  Jdneating.    [Written  also  geniting.J 

Jen'ny  (-nj),  n. ;  pi.  Jennies  (-nlz).  1.  A  familiar 
or  pet  form  of  the  proper  name  Jane. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  familiar  name  of  the  European  wren. 

Jenny  asa  {Zo'dl.),  a  female  ass. 

Jen'ny,  re.  [A  corruption  of  gin  an  engine  ;  in- 
fluenced by  Jenny,  the  proper  name.  See  Gin  an  en- 
gine, and  cf.  GiNNY-CAKEiAGE.]  A  machine  for  spinning 
a  number  of  threads  at  once,  —  used  in  factories. 

Jent'llng  (jSnt'lIug),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Leuciscus  ;  the  blue  chub  of  the  Danube. 

Jeofail  (jef'al),  re.  [F.  fai  failli  I  have  failed.] 
[Law)  An  oversiglit  in  pleading,  or  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  mistake  or  oversight.  Blackstone. 

Jeop'ard  (jSp'erd),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jeoparded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jeopakding.]  [From  Jeopardy.]  To 
put  iu  jeopardy ;  to  expose  to  loss  or  injury ;  to  imperil ; 
to  hazard.  Sir  T.  North. 

A  people  t\\vAjeopari^ed  their  lives  unto  the  death.    Jxtdg.  v.  IS. 

Syn.  —  To  hazard  ;  risk ;  imperil ;  endanger ;  expose. 

Jeop'ard-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  puts  in  jeopardy,    [i?.] 

Jeop'ard-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jeopardized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Jeopardizing  (-i'zing).]  To  ex- 
pose to  loss  or  injury  ;  to  risk  ;  to  jeopard. 

That  he  ihouMJeopardize  his  willful  head 

Only  for  spite  at  me.  H.  Taylor. 

Jeop'ard-OUS  (-us),  a.    Perilous ;  hazardous. 

His  goodly,  vahant,  and  Jeopardoiis  enterprise.     Fuller. 
—  Jeop'ard-ous-ly,  adv.  Huloel. 

Jeop'ard-y  C-^),  re.  [OE.  jupartie,  juperti,  jeuparti, 
OF.  Jeic  parti  an  even  game,  agarne  in  which  the  chances 
are  even  ;  OF.  Jeu,  ju,  F.  jeu  (L.  jocus  jest)  +  F.  par- 
tier  to  divide,  L.  partire  to  divide.  See  Joke,  and  Part.] 
Exposure  to  death,  loss,  or  injury ;  hazard ;  danger. 

There  came  down  a  storm  of  wind  on  the  lake  ;  and  they 

were  filled  with  water,  and  were  injeopardy.  Luke  viii.  23. 

Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  iu  Jeopardi/.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Danger ;  peril ;  hazard ;  risk.    See  Danger, 

Jeop'ard-y,  v.  t.    To  jeopardize.     [iJ.]       Thackeray. 

Jer-bO'a  (jer-bo'a),  re.  [Ar.  yarbu'.l  {Zo'dl.)  Any 
small  jumping  rodent  of  the  genus 
Dipus,  esp.  D.  .^gyptius,  which  is 
common  in  Egypt  and  the  adja- 
cent countries.  The  jerboas  have 
very  long  hind  legs  and  a  long  tail. 
[Written  also  gerboa.'] 

I^"  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
other  small  jumping  rodents,  as 
the  Pedetes  Caffer,  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Jerboa  kangaroo  (Zo'dl.),  a  small 
Australian  kangaroo  {Bettongia  pe- 
nicillaia),  about  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon hare. 

Jer-eed'  (jer-ed'),  re.  [Ar.  jertd. 
Cf.  Djereed.]     a   blunt   javelin 
used  by  the  people  of  the  Levant,   je^oa  (i);pj«  ^OTi'- 
especiaUy  in  mock  fights.     [Writ-  ticus). 

ten  also  jerreed,  Jerid.2       Byron. 

Jer'e-ml'ad    ((jSr'e-ml'Sd),  re.     [From  Jeremiah,  fhe 

Jer'e-mi'ade  )      prophet :  cf.  F.  jeremiade.']     A  tale 
of  sorrow,  disappointment,  or  complaint ;  a  doleful  story ; 
a  dolorous  tirade ;  —  generally  used  satirically. 
He  has  prolonged  his  complaint  into  an  endless  jeremiad.  Lamb. 

Jer'fal'con  (jer'fa'k'u),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  The  gyrfalcon. 

Jer'guerjjer'ger),  re.    See  Jerquee. 

Jer-id'  (jer-ed'),  re.     Same  as  Jere6d. 

Jerk  (jerk),  V.  t.  [Corrupted  from  Peruv,  charqui 
dried  beef,]  To  cut  into  long  slices  or  strips  and  dry  in 
the  sun  ;  as,  to  jerk  beef.     See  Charqui. 

Jerk,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jerked  (jerkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Jerking.]  [Akin  to  yerk,  and  perh.  also  to  yard 
a  measure.]     1.  To  beat ;  to  strike.     [Obs.']         Florio. 

2.  To  give  a  quick  and  suddenly  arrested  thrust,  push, 
pull,  or  twist,  to  ;  to  yerk;  as,  to  jerk  one  with  the  el- 
bow ;  to  jerk  a  coat  off. 

3.  To  throw  with  a  quick  and  suddenly  arrested  mo- 
tion of  the  hand  ;  as,  to  jerk  a  stone. 

Jerk,  V.  i.  1,  To  make  a  sudden  motion ;  to  move 
with  a  start,  or  by  starts,  Milton. 

2.  To  flout  with  contempt. 

Jerk,  n.  1.  A  short,  sudden  pull,  thrust,  push, 
twitch,  jolt,  shake,  or  similar  motion. 

His  jade  gave  him  ayerA;.  B.Jonson. 

2.  A  sudden  start  or  spring. 

Lobsters  .  .  ,  swim  backwards  by  jcrfo  or  springs.    Grew. 
Jerk'er  (-er),  re,    1,  A  beater,     [Obs.']      Beau.  <fe  Fl. 

2.  One  who  jerks  or  moves  with  a  jerk. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  A  North  American  river  chub  (Hybopsis 
biguttalus). 

Jer'kin  (jer'kTn),  n.  [Dim.  of  D.  Jurk  a  frock.]  A 
jacket  or  short  coat ;  a  close  waistcoat.  Shak. 

Jer'kin,  re.    (Zo'dl.)  A  male  gyrfalcon. 

Jerk'ing  (jerk'Ing),  re.  The  act  of  pulling,  pushing, 
or  throwing,  with  a  jerk.  —  Jerk'ing-ly,  adv. 

Jer'kin-head'  (jer'ktn-hed'),  n.  (Arch.)  The  hipped 
part  of  a  roof  which  is  hipped  only  for  a  part  of  its 
height,  leaving  a  truncated  gable. 

Jerk'y  (jerk'y),  a.  Moving  by  jerks  and  starts ; 
characterized  by  abrupt  transitions  ;  as,  a  jerky  vehicle  ; 
a  Jerky  style. 

Jer-moon'al  (jer-moon'ol),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  Himalayan 
snow  partridge. 


Je-ron'y-mlte  (je-r5n'T-mit),  re.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One 
belonging  to  either  of  the  mediaeval  religious  orders  called 
Hermits  of  St.  Jerome.     [Written  also  Hieronymite.'] 

Jer'O-plg'i-a  (jer'S-pTj'I-a),  re.     See  Geropigia. 

Jer'quer  (jer'ker),  re.  [Cf.  F.  chercher  to  search,  E. 
search.]  A  customhoxise  officer  who  searches  ships  for 
unentered  goods.     [Eng.]     [Written  aXsojerguer.] 

Jer'ciuing  (-king),  re.  The  searching  of  a  ship  for 
unentered  goods,     [JBng.] 

Jer'ry-bnUt'  (jer'rJ-bTlf ),  a.  Built  hastily  and  of 
bad  materials  ;  as,  jerry-built  houses.     [Colloq.  Eng.] 

Jer'sey  (jer'zy),  re.  /  pi.  Jerseys  (-zTz).  [From  Jer- 
sey, the  largest  of  the  Channel  Islands.]  1.  The  finest  of 
wool  separated  from  the  rest ;  combed  wool ;  also,  fine 
yarn  of  wool, 

2.  A  kind  of  knitted  jacket ;  hence,  in  general,  a  close- 
fitting  jacket  or  upper  garment  made  of  an  elastic  fabric 
(as  stockinet). 

3.  One  of  a  breed  of  cattle  in  the  Island  of  Jersey.  Jer- 
seys are  noted  for  the  richness  of  their  milk. 

Je-ru'sa-lem  (,je-ru'sa^lem),  re.  [6r,  'lepovaa^rj/i,  fr. 
Heb.  Yerushalaim.]  The  chief  city  »i  Palestine,  ulti- 
mately associated  with  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
and  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Jerusalem  artichoke.  [Perh.  a  corrupt,  of  It.  girasole,  i. 
e.,  smiflower,  or  turnsole.  See  Gyre,  Solar.]  (Bot.)  (a) 
An  American  plant,  a  perennial  species  of  sunflower 
{Helianthus  ti'berosus),  whose  tubers  are  sometimes  used 
as  food,  ib)  One  of  the  tubers  themselves.  —  Jerusalem 
cherry  (Bot.),  the  popular  name  of  either  of  two  species 
of  Solanum  (S.  Pseudo-capsicum  and  S.  capsicaslrum), 
cultivated  as  ornamental  house  plants.  They  bear  bright 
red  berries  of  about  the  size  of  cherries.  —  Jerusalem  oak 
(Bot.),  an  aromatic  goosefoot  (Chenopodium  Botrys),  com- 
mon about  houses  and  along  roadsides,  —  Jerusalem  sage 
(Bot.),  a  perennial  herb  of  the  Mint  family  (Phlomis  tu- 
berosa).  —  Jerusalem  thorn  (Bot.),  a  spiny,  leguminous  tree 
(Parkinsonia  aculeata),  widely  dispersed  in  warm  coun- 
tries, and  used  for  hedges.  —  The  New  Jerusalem,  Heaven ; 
the  Celestial  City. 

Jer'vine  (jer'vin  or  -ven),  re.  [Prob.  fr.  Sp.  yerba 
herb,  OSp.,  the  poison  of  the  veratrum.]  (Chem.)  A 
poisonous  alkaloid  resembling  veratrine,  and  found  with 
it  in  white  hellebore  ( 'feratrum  album) ;  —  called  also 
jervina. 

Jess  (jes),  re.  ;  pi.  Jesses  (-§z).  [OF.  gies,  giez,  prop, 
pi.  of  giet,  get,  jet,  P.  jet,  a  throwing,  jess.  See  Jet  a 
shooting  forth.]  (Falconry)  A  short  strap  of  leather  or 
silk  secured  round  the  leg  of  a  hawk,  to  which  the 
leash  or  line,  wrapped  round  the  falconer's  hand,  was 
attached  when  used.  See  Illust.  of  Faicon. 
Like  a  hawk,  which  feeling  herself  freed 
From  bells  and  jei-ses  whicll  did  let  her  flight.     Spenser. 

Jes'sa-mine  (jes'sa-min),  re.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Jasmine. 

Jes'sant  (-saut),  o.  (Her. )  Springing  up  or  emerging ; 
—  said  of  a  plant  or  animal. 

Jes'se  (jSs'se),  re.  [LL.  Jesse,  the 
father  of  David,  f r.  Gr.  "leo-o-at,  f r.  Heb. 
Yishai.]  Any  representation  or  sug- 
gestion of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  in 
decorative  art ;  as :  (a)  A  genealogical 
tree  represented  in  stained  glass.  (6) 
A  candlestick  with  many  branches, 
each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  some 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Jesse ;  —  called 
also  tree  of  Jesse. 


A  Lion  Jessant  of 
a  Fes8. 


JesBB  window  (Arch.),  a  window  of  which  the  glazing 
and  tracery  represent  the  tree  of  Jesse. 

Jessed  (jest),  a.   (Her.)  Having  jesses  on,  as  a  hawk. 

Jest  (jSst),  re.  [OE.  jeste,  geste,  deed,  action,  story, 
tale,  OF.  geste,  LL.  gesta,  orig.,  exploits,  neut.  pi.  from 
L.  geslus,  p.  p.  of  gerere  to  bear,  carry,  accomplish,  per- 
form ;  perh,  orig,,  to  make  to  come,  bring,  and  perh. 
akin  to  E.  come.  Cf.  Gest  a  deed,  Kegistee,  re.]  1.  A 
deed ;  an  action  ;  a  gest.     [Obs.] 

The  jests  or  actions  of  princes  or  captains.    Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  A  mask ;  a  pageant ;  an  interlude.    [Obs.]    Nares. 

He  promised  us,  in  honor  of  our  guest. 

To  grace  our  banquet  with  some  pompousjesi.     Eyd. 

3.  Something  done  or  said  in  order  to  amuse  ;  a  joke ; 
a  witticism  ;  a  jocose  or  sportive  remark  or  phrase.  See 
Synonyms  under  Jest,  v.  i. 

I  must  be  sad  .  .  .  and  smile  at  no  man'sjesfs.       Sliak. 

The  Right  Honorable  gentleman  is  indebted  to  his  memory 

for  tlis  jests,  and  to  his  imagination  for  his  facts.  Sheridan. 

4.  The  object  of  laughter  or  sport ;  a  laughingstock. 

Then  let  me  be  your  jest;  I  deserve  it.  Shak. 

In  jest,  for'  mere  sport  or  diversion ;  not  in  truth  and 
reality  ;  not  in  earnest. 

And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begged  in  jest.  Shak. 
—  Jest  book,  a  book  containing  a  collection  of  jests,  jokes, 
and  amusing  anecdotes ;  a  Joe  Miller. 

Jest,   V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jested  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Jesting,]     1.  To  take  part  in  a  merrymaking ;  —  espe- 
cially, to  act  in  a  mask  or  interlude.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
2.  To  make  merriment  by  words  or  actions  ;  to  joke  ; 
to  make  light  of  anything. 

He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound.  Shok. 

Syn.  —  To  joke  ;  sport ;  rally.  —  To  Jest,  Joke.  One 
jesis  in  order  to  make  others  laugh  ;  one  jokes  to  please 
himself.  A  jest  is  usually  at  the  expense  of  another,  and 
is  often  ill-natured  ;  a  joke  is  a  sportive  sally  designed  to 
promote  good  humor  \vithout  wounding  the  feelings  of  its 
object.  "  Jests  are,  therefore,  seldom  harndess ;  jokes 
frequently  allowable.  The  most  serious  subject  may  be 
degraded  by  being  turned  into  ajest."     Crabb. 

Jest'er  (-er),  re.  [Cf.  Gestour.]  1.  A  buffoon  ;  a 
merry-andrew  ;  a  court  fool. 

This  .  .  .  was  Yorick^s  skull,  the  king's  je.t^^r.        S/iok. 
Dressed  in  the  motley  garb  that  Jesters  wear.    Lou'ifellmv. 
2.  A  person  addicted  to  jesting,  or  to  indulgence  in 
light  and  amusing  talk., 

He  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow.;ejt(er3.  Shak. 


Jestf  nl  (jBst'ful),  a.    Given  to  jesting ;  full  of  jokes;'- 

Jest'ing,  a.    Sportive ;  not  serious ;  fit  for  jests. 

He  will  find  that  these  are  no  jesting  matters.    Macaulay, 

Jest'lng,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  making  jests; 
joking  ;  pleasantry,  Eph.  v.  4. 

Jest'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  jesting  manner, 

Jes'u-it  (jez'ij-it),  re,  [F.  Jesuite,  Sp.  Jesuita:  cf. 
It.  Gesuita.]  1,  (R.  C.  Ch.)  One  of  a  religious  order- 
founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  and  approved  in  1540,  under 
the  title  of  The  Society  of  Jesus, 

(1I^="  The  order  consists  of  Scholastics,  the  Professed, 
the  Spiritual  Coadiiitors,  and  the  Temporal  Coadjutors 
or  Lay  Brothers.  The  Jesuit  novice  after  two  years  be- 
comes a  Scholastic,  and  takes  his  first  vows  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience  simply.  Some  years  after,  at  the 
close  of  a  second  novitiate,  he  takes  his  second  vows  and 
is  ranked  among  the  Coadjutors  or  Professed.  The  Pro- 
fessed are  bound  by  a  fourth  vow,  from  which  only  the 
pope  can  dispense,  requiring  tliem  to  go  wherever  the 
pope  may  send  them  for  missionary  duty.  The  Coadju- 
tors teach  in  the  schools,  and  are  employed  in  general 
missionary  labors.  The  Society  is  governed  by  a  General 
who  holds  office  for  life.  He  has  associated  with  him 
"Assistants  "  (five  at  the  present  time),  representing  dif- 
ferent provinces.  The  Society  was  first  established  in 
the  United  States  in  1807.  The  Jesuits  have  displayed 
in  tlieir  enterprises  a  high  degree  of  zeal,  learning,  and 
skill,  but,  by  their  enemies,  have  been  generally  reputed 
to  use  art  and  intrigue  in  promoting  or  accomplishine, 
their  purposes,  whence  the  words  Jesuit,  Jesuitical,  ana 
the  like,  have  acquired  an  opprobrious  sense. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  crafty  person ;  an  intriguer. 

Jesuits'  bark,  Peruvian  bark,  or  the  bark  of  certain 
species  of  Cinchona  ;  —  so  called  because  its  medicinal 
properties  were  first  made  known  in  Europe  by  Jesuit 
missionaries  to  South  America,  —  Jesuits'  drops.  See 
Friar'' s  balsam,  under  Fkiar.  —  Jesuits'  nut,  the  Euro- 
pean water  chestnut.  —  Jesuits'  powder,  powdered  cin- 
chona bark,  —  Jesuits'  tea,  a  Chilian  leguminous  shrub, 
used  as  a  tea  and  medicinally. 

Jes'U-H-ed,  a.  Conforming  to  the  principles  of  the- 
Jesuits,  Milton. 

Jes'u-lt-ess,  n.  [Cf,  F.  Jesuitesse.']  (iJ.  C.  Hist.). 
One  of  an  order  of  nuns  established  on  the  principles 
of  the  Jesuits,  but  suppressed  by  Pope  Urban  in  1633, 

Jes'u-it'ic  (-Tt'ik),       I  a.  [Cf.  F.  jesuHique.]   1.  Of 

Jes'U-it'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )  or  pertaining  to  the  Jesuits,, 
or  to  their  principles  and  methods, 

2,  Designing  ;  cunning  ;  deceitful ;  crafty  ;  —  an  op- 
probrious use  of  the  word,  Dryden. 

Jes'U-it'ic-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  Jesuitical  manner. 

Jes'U-it-ism  (jez'li-it-iz'm),  re.     [Cf.  F.  jesuitisme.J. 

1.  The  principles  and  practices  of  the  Jesuits. 

2.  Cunning;  deceit;  deceptive  practices  to  effect  a  pur- 
pose ;  subtle  argument ;  —  an  opprobrious  use  of  the  word. 

Jes'U-it-OG'ra-cy  (-ok'ra-sy),  re.  [Jesuit  -{-  -cracy,  as 
ia  aristocracy.]  Government  by  Jesuits  ;  also,  the  whole 
body  of  Jesuits  in  a  country.     [JR.]  C.  Kingsley. 

JeS'U-lt-ry  (jSz'ii-It-ry),  n.  Jesuitism;  subtle  argu- 
ment.    [It.]  Carlyle. 

Je'SUS  (je'zijs),  re.  [L.  Jesus,  Gr.  'Irjo-oiJs,  from  Heb. 
YeshUa' ;  'Yah  Jehovah  +  hos/na'  to  help.]  The  Savior  ;. 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  God  as  announced  by  the  angel- 
to  his  parents ;  the  personal  name  of  Our  Lord,  in  dis- 
tinction from  Christ,  his  official  appellation.     Luke  i.  31. 

Thou  Shalt  call  his  name  Jesus ;  for  he  shall  save  his  people- 
from  their  sins.  Matt.  i.  21. 

^W^  The  form  Jesu  is  often  used,  esp.  in  the  vocative. 
Jesu,  do  thou  my  soul  receive.  Keble.- 

The  Society  of  Jesus.    See  Jesuit. 

Jet  (jSt),  re.    Same  as  2d  Get.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Jet,n.  [OF.  jet,  jayet,  F.ja'iet,jais,  L.  gagates,  fr.  Gr. 
yaya-njs  ;  —  so  called  from  Payas  or  rayyat,  a  town  and 
river  in  Lycia.]  [Written  also  jeat,  jayet.]  (Min.)  A 
variety  of  lignite,  of  a  very  compact  texture  and  velvet 
black  color,  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  often 
wrought  into  mourning  jewelry,  toys,  buttons,  etc.  For- 
merly called  also  black  amber. 

Jet  ant  (Zo'dl.),  a  blackish  European  ant  (Formica  fu- 
liginosa),  which  builds  its  nest  of  a  paperlike  material  in 
the  trunks  of  trees. 

Jet,  re.  [F.  jet,  OF.  get,  giet,  L.  jactiis  a  throwing,  a 
throw,  fr.  ^acCT'e  to  throw.  Cf.  Abject,  Ejaculate,  Gist, 
Jess,  Jut.]  1.  A  shooting  forth;  a  spouting;  a  spurt; 
a  sudden  rush  or  gush,  as  of  water  from  a  pipe,  or  of 
flame  from  an  orifice ;  also,  that  which  issues  in  a  jet. 

2.  Drift ;  scope  ;  range,  as  of  an  argument.     [04s.] 

3.  The  sprue  of  a  type,  which  is  broken  from  it  when 
the  type  is  cold.  Knight. 

Jot  propeller  (Nmi!.),  a  device  for  propelling  vessels  by 
means  of  a  forcible  jet  of  water  ejected  from  tlie  vessel, 
as  by  a  centrifugal  pump.  —  Jet  pump,  a  device  in  \\hich 
a  small  jet  of  steam,  air,  water,  or  other  fluid,  in  rapid 
motion,  lifts  or  otherwise  moves,  by  its  impulse,  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  fluid  with  which  it  mingles. 

Jet,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jetted  (-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Jetting.]    [F.  jeter,  'L.jactare,  freq.  fr.  jacere  to  throw. 

See  3d  Jet,  .and  cf.  Jut.]     1.  To  strut;  to  walk  with  a 

lofty  or  haughty  gait ;  to  be  insolent;  to  obtrude.  [Obs.'] 

How  he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes  1  Sliak. 

To  jet  upon  a  prince's  right.  Sliak. 

2,  To  jerk  ;  to  jolt;  to  be  shaken.    [Obs.]     Wiseman. 

3.  To  shoot  forward  or  out ;  to  project ;  to  jut  out. 
Jet,  V.  t.    To  spout ;  to  emit  in  a  stream  or  jet. 

A  dozen  angry  modcUjettcd  steam.         7hw7/son. 

Jet'-blaok'  (-blSk'),  a.     Black  as  jet ;  deep  black'. 

II  Jet'  d'eau'  (zha'  do'),  pi.  Jets  d'eau  (zhS'  do'). 
[F.,  a  throw  of  water.  See  Jet  a  shooting  forth.]  A 
stream  of  water  spouting  from  a  fountain  or  pipe  (espe- 
cially from  one  arranged  to  throw  water  upward),  iu  a 
public  place  or  in  a  garden,  for  ornament. 

II  Jet'e-rus  (jgt'e-r5s),  re.  (Bot.)  A  yellowness  of  the 
parts  of  plants  which  are  normally  green  ;  yellows. 

Jet'sam  (-.'.am),  )  «.    [F,  jeter  to  throw  :  cf.  OF.  getai- 

Jet'son  (-sQn),  I  son  a  throwing.  Cf.  Flotsam, 
Jettison.]    1.  (Mar.  Law)  Goods  which  sink  when  cast 
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Jewfish  (Promicrops  iiaiara  or  P.  guasa). 

2.  A  similar  gigantic  fish  (Siereolepis  gigas)  of  South- 
ern CaUfornia,  valued  as  a  food  fish. 

3.  The  black  grouper  of  Florida  and  Texas. 

4.  A  large  herriuglike  fish ;  the  tarpum. 

Jew-ise'  pfi-Iz'),  n.   Saine  as  Juise.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Jewish  (ju'ish  or  ju'-),  n.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
J'jws  or  Hebrews;  characteristic  of  or  resembling  the 
Jews  or  their  customs  ;  Israelitish.  —  Jew'lsh-ly,  adv. 
—  Jew'ish-ness,  n. 

Jew'ry  (jii'ry  or  ju'ry),  n.     [OE.  Jewerie,  OP.  Juie- 

rie,  F.  Juiverie.l      Judea ;  also,  a  district  inhabited  by 

Jews  ;  a  Jews'  quarter.  Chaucer. 

Teaching  throuf^hout  all  Jeivnj.    Luke  xxiii.  5. 

Jew's'— ear'  (jiiz'er'  or  juz'er'),  n.  {Sot.)  A  species 
of  fungus  (Himeola  Auricula-Jtidse,  or  Auricula),  bear- 
ing some  resemblance  to  the  human  ear. 


into  the  sea,  and  remain  under  water ;  —  distinguished 
from  flotsam,  goods  which  float,  and  ligan,  goods  which 
are  sunk  attached  to  a  buoy. 

2-  Jettison.     See  Jettison,  1. 

Jet'teau  (jet'tS),  )*.     See  Jet  d'eau.     [i?.]    Addison. 

Jet'tee  (-te),  n.     See  Jetty,  re.  Burke. 

Jet'ter  (-ter),  n.  One  wlio  struts ;  one  who  bears 
himself  jauntily  ;  a  fop.     [Ofe.]  Palsgrave. 

Jet'ti-ness  (-ti-nes),  re.  The  state  of  being  jetty ; 
blackness.  Pennant. 

Jet'U-SOn  (-siin),  re.  [See  Jetsam.]  1.  {Mar.  Law) 
The  throwing  overlioard  of  goods  from  necessity,  in  or- 
der to  lighten  a  vessel  in  danger  of  wreck. 

2.  See  Jetsam,  1. 

Jet'ton  (-tun),  re.  [F.  je/ore.]  A  metal  counter  used 
in  playing  cards. 

Jet'ty  (jet'ty),  a.    Made  of  jet,  or  like  jet  in  color. 

The  people  .  .  .  are  of  s.  jetty  black.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Jet'ty,  n. ;  pi.  Jetties  (-tiz).  [F.  jetee  a  pier,  a 
jetty,  a  causeway.  See  Jet  a  shooting  forth,  and  cf. 
Jutty.]  1.  {Arch.)  A  part  of  a  building  that  jets  or 
projects  beyond  the  rest,  and  overhangs  the  wall  below. 

2.  A  wharf  or  pier  extending  from  the  shore. 

3.  {Hydraul.  Engin.)  A  structure  of  wood  or  stone 
extended  into  the  sea  to  influence  the  current  or  tide,  or 
to  protect  a  harbor ;  a  mole  ;  as,  the  Eads  system  of  jet- 
ties at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Jetty  head  (Naut.),  a  projecting  part  at  the  end  of  a 
wharf ;  the  front  of  a  wharf  whose  side  forms  one  of  the 
cheeks  of  a  dock. 

Jet'ty,  V.  i.     To  jut  out ;  to  project.     \_Obs.']     Florio. 

II  Jeu'  d'es'prit'  (zhe'  dSs'pre').  [F.,  play  of  mind.] 
A  witticism. 

Jew  (jii  or  ju  ;  277),  re.  [OF.  Juis,  pi.,  F.  JiAJ,  L.  Ju- 
daeus,  Gr.  'lovSaio^,  fr.  'louSai'a  the  country  of  the  Jews, 
Judea,  fr.  Heb.  YehUdah  Judah,  son  of  Jacob.  Cf.  Ju- 
daic] Originally,  one  belonging  to  the  tribe  or  kingdom 
of  Judah  ;  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, any  member  of  the  new  state ;  a  Hebrew ;  an 
Israelite. 

Jew's  frankincense,  gum  styrax,  or  benzoin.  —  Jew's 
mallow  (fio?.),  an  annual  herb  (Corchorus  o^/ZoWhs)  culti- 
vated in  Syria  and  Egypt  as  a  pot  herb,  and  in  India  for 
its  fiber.  —  Jew's  pitch,  asphaltum  ;  bitumen.  —  The  Wan- 
derhig  Jew,  an  imaginary  personage,  who,  for  his  cruelty 
to  tlie  Savior  during  liis  passion,  is  doomed  to  wander  on 
the  earth  till  Christ's  second  coming. 

Jew'bUSh'  (-busli'),  re.  {Bot.)  A  euphorbiaceous 
shrub  of  the  genus  Pedilanthus  {P.  tithymatoides),  found 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  possessing  powerful  emetic  and 
drastic  qualities. 

Jew'el  (jil'el  or  ju'el),  re.  [OE.  juel,  jowel,  OF.  Jouel, 
.iuel,joiel,  F.  joyau,  dim.  of  OF.  joie  joy,  jewel,  F.joie 
joy.  See  Joy.]  1.  An  ornament  of  dress  usually  made 
of  a  precious  metal,  and  having  enamel  or  precious 
stones  as  a  part  of  its  design. 

Plate  of  rare  device,  and  Jewels 

Of  rich  and  exquisite  form.  S/tak. 

2.  A  precious  stone  ;  a  gem.  Shak. 

3.  An  object  regarded  with  special  affection;  a  pre- 
cious thing.     "  Our  prince  {jewel  of  children)."      Shak. 

4.  A  bearing  for  a  pivot  in  a  watch,  formed  of  a  crys- 
tal or  precious  stone,  as  a  ruby. 

Jewel  block  (Naut.),  a  block  at  the  extremity  of  a  yard, 
through  which  the  halyard  of  a  studding  sail  is  rove. 

Jew'el,  V.  t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jeweled  (-51d),  or  Jew- 
elled ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Jeweling,  or  Jewelling.]     To 
dress,  adorn,  deck,  or  supply  with  jewels,  as  a  dress,  a 
sword  hilt,  or  a  watch  ;  to  bespangle,  as  with  jewels. 
The  long  graj' tufts  .  .  .  are  jeweled  thick  vrithdevr.  M.  Arnold. 

Jew'el-er  (-er),  re.  [Cf.  F.  joaillier.']  One  who 
makes,  or  deals  in,  jewels,  precious  stones,  and  similar 
ornaments.     [Written  d^no  jeweller.'} 

Jeweler's  gold.    See  under  Gold. 

Jew'el-ler-y  (-ler-y),  n.     See  Jewelky.  Burke. 

Jew'el-ry  (-ry),  re.  [Cf.  F.  joaillerie.]  1.  The  art 
or  trade  of  a  jeweler.  Cotgrave. 

2.  Jewels,  collectively;  as,  a,  bride's  jewelry. 

Jew'el-weed'  (-wed'),  re.     {Bot.)  See  Impatiens. 

Jew'ess,  n.,fem.  of  Jew.     A  Hebrew  woman. 

Jew'fish'  (-fish'),  re.  {Zool.)  1.  A  very  large  serra- 
noid  fish  {Promicrops  itaiara)  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  ofteu  reaches  the  weight  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  Its  color  is  olivaceous  or  yellowish,  with  nu- 
merous brown  spots.     Called  also  guasa,  and  Warsaw. 
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Jew's'-harp'  (juz'harp' or  juz'-),  re.  [Jew  +  harp;  or 
possibly  a  corrupt,  of  jaw's  harp  ; 
cf.  G.  niaultrommel,  lit.,  mouth- 
drum.]  1.  An  instrument  of 
music,  which,  when  placed  be- 
tween the  teeth,  gives,  by  means 
of  a  bent  metal  tongue  struck  by 
tlie  finger,  a  sound  which  is  mod- 
ulated by  the  breath ;  —  called  also  Jew's-trump. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  shackle  for  joinmg  a  chain  cable  to  an 
anchor. 

Jew's'-stone'   (-ston'),   Jew'stone'  (ju'ston'),  re. 

{Paleon.)  A  large  clavate  spine  of  a  fossil  sea  urcliin. 

Jez'e-bel  (jez'e-bSl),  re.  [From  Jezebel,  Heb.  Tzebel, 
the  wife  of  Ahab  kmg  of  Israel.]  A  bold,  vicious  wo- 
man ;  a  termagant.  Spectator. 
Jha'ral  (ja'ral),  re.  [Native  name.]  {Zool.)  A  wild 
goat  {Capra  Jemlaica)  which  inhabits  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains of  India.  It  has  long,  coarse  hair,  forming  a  thick 
mane  on  its  head  and  neck. 

Jib  (jib),  re.  [Named  from  its  shifting  from  side  to 
side.  See  Jib,  v.  i..  Jibe.]  1.  {Naut.)  A  triangular 
sail  set  upon  a  stay  or  halyard  extending  from  the  fore- 
mast or  fore-topmast  to  the  bowsprit  or  the  jib  boom. 
Large  vessels  often  carry  several  jibs;  as,  inner  jib; 
outer  jib;  Hying  jib;  etc. 

2.  (Mach.)  The  projecting  arm  of  a  crane,  from  which 
the  load  is  suspended. 

Jib  boom  (Naut.),  a  spar  or  boom  vvhicli  serves  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  bowsprit.  It  is  sometimes  extended  by 
another  spar  called  the  flying  jib  boom.  [Written  also 
(jib  boom.]  —  Jib  crane  (Mach.),  a  crane  having  a  horizon- 
tal jib  on  which  a  trolley  moves,  bearing  tlie  load.  —  Jib 
door  (Arch.),  a  door  made  flush  with  the  wall,  without 
dressings  or  moldings ;  a  disguised  door.  —  Jib  header 
(Naut.),  a  gaff-topsail,  shaped  like  a  jib;  a  jib-headed 
topsail.  —  Jib  topsail  (Naut.),  a  small  jib  set  above  and 
outside  of  all  the  other  jibs.  —  The  cut  of  one's  Jib,  one's 
outward  appearance.    [Colloq.]    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Jib  (jib),  V.  i.  [Connected  with  jibe;  cf.  OF.  giber 
to  shake.]  To  move  restively  backward  or  sidewise,  — 
said  of  a  horse ;  to  balk.     [Written  also  j'iJJ J     [Eng.J 

Jib'ber  (jTb'ber),  n.     A  horse  that  jibs,     lEng.J 

Jibe  (jib),  v._  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Jibed  (jibd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Jibing  (jib'Tng).]  [Cf.  Dan.  gibbe,  D.  gijpen,  v.  i., 
and  dial.  Sw.  gippa  to  jerk.  Cf.  Jib,  re.  &  v.  i.]  {Naut.) 
To  shift,  as  the  boom  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  from  one  side 
of  a  vessel  to  the  other  when  the  wind  is  aft  or  on  the 
quarter.     See  Gybe. 

Jibe,  V.  i.  1.  {Naut.)  To  change  a  ship's  course  so  as 
to  cause  a  shifting  of  the  boom.  See  Jibe,  v.  t.,  and  Gybe. 

2.  To  agree  ;  to  harmonize.     [_Colloq.'\  Bartlelt. 

Jit'fy  (jiffy),  re.  [Perh.  corrupt,  fr.  gliff.']  [Written 
also  giffy.']  A  moment ;  an  instant ;  as,  I  will  be  ready 
in  s,jiffy._^    [Collog.^  J.  &  H.  Smith. 

Jig  (jig),  re.  [OF.  gigue  a  stringed  instrument,  a 
kind  of  dance,  F.  gigue  dance,  tune,  gig  ;  of  German 
origin ;  cf.  MHG.  glge  fiddle,  G.  geige.  Cf.  Gig  a  fiddle, 
Gig  a  whirligig.  ]  "i.  {Mus. )  A  light,  brisk  musical  move- 
ment, in  a  rhytiim  of  triplets,  commonly  six-eighths. 

2.  A  lively  dance,  to  such  a  movement. 

Hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotcli  J/^;.  Shak. 

3.  A  light,  humorous  piece  of  writing,  esp.  in  rhyme  ; 
a  farce  in  verse ;  a  ballad.     {Obs.l 

Ajiq  shall  be  clapped  at,  and  every  rhyme 

Praised  and  applauded.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

4.  A  piece  of  sport ;  a  trick;  a  prank.     [Obs.'] 

Is't  not  a  fine^'i'g. 
A  precious  cunning,  in  the  late  Protector  ?    Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

5.  A  troUing  bait,  consisting  of  a  bright  spoon  and  a 
hook  attached. 

6.  {Mach.)  {a)  A  small  machine  or  handy  tool;  esp.  : 
{Metal  Working)  A  contrivance  fastened  to  or  inclosing 
a  piece  of  work,  and  having  hard  steel  surfaces  to  guide  a 
tool,  as  a  drill,  or  to  form  a  shield  or  templet  to  work 
to,  as  in  filing.  (6)  {Mining)  An  apparatus  or  a  ma- 
chine for  jigging  ore. 

Drill  Jig,  a  jig  for  guiding  a  drill.  See  Jig,  6  (a).  — Jig 
drilling.  Jig  filing  (Metal  Working),  a  process  of  drilling  or 
filing  m  which  the  action  of  the  tool  is  directed  or  limited 
by  a  jig.  —  Jig  saw,  a  sawing  machine  with  a  narrow,  ver- 
tically reciprocating  saw,  used  to  cut  curved  and  irregu- 
lar lines,  or  ornamental  patterns  in  openwork ;  a  scroll 
saw ;  —  called  also  gig  saw. 

Jig,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jigged  (jTgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Jigging  (jig'ging).]     1.  To  sing  to  the  tune  of  a  jig. 
Jig  off  a  tune  at  the  tongue's  end.  Shak. 

2.  To  trick  or  cheat ;  to  cajole ;  to  delude.  Ford. 

3.  {Mining)  To  sort  or  separate,  as  ore  in  a  jigger  or 
sieve.    See  Jigging,  n. 

4.  {Metal  Working)  To  cut  or  form,  as  a  piece  of 
metal,  in  a  jigging  machine. 

Jig,  V.  i.    To  dance  a  jig ;  to  skip  about. 

You,/?5r,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp.  Shak. 

Jlg'ger  (jTg'ger),  re.  [A  corrupt,  of  chigre.']  {Zool.) 
A  species  of  flea  {Sarcopsylla ,  or  Pulex,  penetrans),  which 
burrows  beneath  the  skin.     See  Chigoe. 

Jlg'ger,  re.  [See  Jig,  re.  &  v."]  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  jigs  ;  specifically,  a  miner  who  sorts  or  cleans  ore 
by  the  process  of  jigging ;  also,  the  sieve  used  in  jigging. 

2.  {Pottery)  {a)  A  horizontal  table  carrying  a  revolv- 
ing mold,  on  which  earthen  vessels  are  shaped  by  rapid 
motion ;  a  potter's  wheel.  (6)  A  templet  or  tool  by 
which  vessels  are  shaped  on  a  potter's  wheel. 

3.  {Naut.)  {a)  A  light  tackle,  consisting  of  a  double 
and  single  block  and  the  fall,  used  for  various  purposes, 
as  to  increase  the  purchase  on  a  topsail  sheet  in  hauling 
it  home  ;  the  watch  tackle.  Totten.  (b)  A  small  fishing 
vessel,  rigged  like  a  yawl.  [New  Eng.']  (e)  A  supple- 
mentary sail.     See  Dandy,  re.,  2  (6). 

4.  A  pendulum  rolling  machine  for  slicking  or  grain- 
ing leather  ;  same  as  Jack,  4  (i). 

Jigger  mast.  (Naut.)  (a)  The  after  mast  of  a  four-masted 
vessel,  (b)  The  small  mast  set  at  the  stem  of  a  yawl- 
rigged  boat. 


Jig'ging  (jTg'ging),  re.  {Mining)  The  act  of  using  a 
jig  ;  the  act  of  separating  ore  with  a  jigger,  or  wire-bot- 
tomed sieve,  which  is  moved  up  and  down  in  water. 

Jigging  machine,  (a)  (Alining)  A  machine  for  separating 
ore  by  the  process  of  jigging,  (b)  (Metal  Working)  A  ma- 
chine with  a  rotary  milling  cutter  and  a  templet  by  which 
the  action  of  tlie  cutter  is  guided  or  limited ;  —  used  for 
forming  the  profile  of  an  irregularly  shaped  piece ;  a  pro- 
filing macliine. 

Jig'gish  (-gish),  a.  1.  Resembling,  or  suitable  for, 
a  jig,  or  lively  movement.  Taller. 

2.  Playful;  frisky,     [i?.] 

She  is  never  sad,  and  yet  not  jiggish.      Habington. 

Jig'gle  (-g'l),  V.  i.  [Freq.  of  jig.}  To  wriggle  or  frisk 
about ;  to  move  awkwardly  ;  to  shake  up  and  down. 

Jig'jog'  (-jog'),  re.    A  jolting  motion ;  a  jogging  pace. 

Jig'jog',  a.     Having  a  jolting  motion. 

Jill  (jTl),  re.  [See  Gill  sweetheart.]  A  young  woman ; 
a  sweetheart.     See  Gill.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Jill'-fUrt'  (-fierf),  re.  A  light,  giddy,  or  wanton  girl 
or  woman.     See  Gill-flikt. 

Jilt  (jilt),  re.  [Contr.  fr.  Scot,  jillet  a  giddy  girl,  a 
jill-flirt,  dim.  of  jill  a  jill.]  A  woman  who  capriciously 
deceives  her  lover ;  a  coquette  ;  a  flirt.  Otway. 

Jilt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jilted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jilt- 
ing.] To  cast  off  capriciously  or  unfeelingly,  as  a  lover ; 
to  deceive  in  love.  Locke. 

Jilt,  V.  i.  To  play  the  jilt ;  to  practice  deception  in 
love ;  to  discard  lovers  capriciously.  Congreve. 

Jiia'crack'  (jim'krSk'),  re.     See  Gimceack. 

Jim'-crow'  (-kro'),  n.  {3Iach.)  1.  A  machine  for 
bending  or  straightening  rails. 

2,  A  planing  machine  with  a  reversing  tool,  to  plane 
both  ways. 

Jim'my  (-mj^),  re.  ;  pi.  Jimmies  (-mtz).  [Cf.  Jemmy.] 
A  short  crowbar  used  by  burglars  in  breaking  open  doors. 
[Written  also  je7nmy.  J 

Jimp  (jTmp),  a.  [Cf.  Gimp,  a.]  Neat ;  handsome ; 
elegant.     See  Gimp. 

Jim'son  weed'  (jTm'sUn  wed').  See  Jamestown 
weed.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Jin,  Jinn  (jTn),  re.  See  Jinnee.  "  Solomon  is  said 
to  have  had  power  over  the  ira."  Balfour  {Cyc.  of  India). 

Jin-gal'  (jin-gal'),  re,  [Hind,  jangdl  a  swivel,  a  large 
musket.]  A  small  portable  piece  of  ordnance,  mounted 
on  a  swivel.     [Written  also  (;7're(7a/ and yire^roH.]    [India} 

Jin'gle  (jTn'g'l),  V.  i.  [OE.  gingelen,  ginglen  ;  prob. 
akin  to  E.  chink  ;  cf.  also  F,.  jangle.}  1.  To  sound  with 
a  fine,  sharp,  rattling,  clinking,  or  tinkling  sound;  as, 
sleigh  bells  jingle.     [Written  also  gingle.} 

2.  To  rhyme  or  sound  with  a  jingling  effect.  "Jin- 
gling street  ballads."  Macaulay. 

Jin'gle,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  JingleC  (-g'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Jingling  (-glTng).]  To  cause  to  give  a  sharp 
metallic  sound,  as  a  little  bell,  or  as  coins  shaken  to- 
gether ;  to  tinkle. 

The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew.  Pope. 

Jin'gle,  re.  1.  A  rattling,  clinking,  or  tinkling  sound, 
as  of  little  bells  or  pieces  of  metal. 

2.  That  which  makes  a  jingling  sound,  as  a  rattle. 

If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  entertain  them 
with  trifles  and  jingles,  but  use  them  justly.  Bacon. 

3.  A  correspondence  of  sound  in  rhymes,  especially 
when  the  verse  has  little  merit ;  hence,  the  verse  itself. 
"The  least  jingle  of  verse."  Guardian. 

Jingle  shell.    See  Gold  shell  (b),  under  Gold. 

Jin'gler  (-gler),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  jingles. 

Jln'gling  (-gling),  re.  The  act  or  process  of  produ- 
cing a  jingle  ;  also,  the  sound  itself ;  a  clink.  "  The  jtre- 
gling  of  the  guinea."  Tennyson. 

J&l'gling-ly,  adv.     So  as  to  jingle.  Lowell. 

Jin'gO  (jTn'go),  re. ;  pi.  Jingoes  (-goz).  [Said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  St.  Gingoulph.}  1.  A  word  used  as  a  joc- 
ular oath.  "By  the  living ^mjro."  Goldsmith. 
_  2.  A  statesman  who  pursues,  or  who  favors,  an  aggres- 
sive, domineering  policy  in  foreign  affairs.   [Cant,  Eng.} 

I1I^°°"  This  sense  arose  from  a  doggerel  song  which  was 
popular  during  the  Turco-Russian  war  of  1877  and  1878. 
The  first  two  lines  were  as  follows :  — 

We  don't  want  to  light,  but  by  Jingo  if  we  do. 

We  've  got  the  ships,  we  've  got  the  men,  we  've  got  the  money 
too. 

Jin'gO-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.     The  policy  of  the  Jingoes,  so 

called.     See  Jingo,  2.     [Cant,  Eng.} 

Jin'nee  (jln'ne),  re.  /  pi.  Jinn  (jIn).  [Ar.]  {Arabian 
&  Mohammedan  Myth.)  A  genius  or  demon;  one  of  the 
fabled  genii,  good  and  evil  spirits,  supposed  to  be  the  chil- 
dren of  fire,  and  to  have  the  power  of  assuming  various 
forms.    [Written  also  j'l're,  djinnee,  etc.] 

8^°"  Jinn  is  also  used  as  sing.,  with  pV.  jinns  (jinz). 

Jln'ny  road'  (jin'ny  rod').  [Cf.  Gin  an  engine,  Ginnt- 
CAREIAGE.]  {Mining)  An  inclined  road  in  a  coal  mine, 
on  which  loaded  cars  descend  by  gravity,  drawing  up 
empty  ones.  Knight. 

Jln-rlk'i-sha (jin-rTk'I-sha),  re.  [Jap.  jin  man  -f  rilci 
power  -f  sha  carriage.]  A  small,  two-wheeled,  hooded 
vehicle  drawn  by  one  or  more  men.     [Japan}    ■ 

Jlp'po  (jTp'po),  re.  [Ahhrev.  fr.  juppon.}  A  waistcoat 
or  kind  of  stays  for  women. 

Jo  (jo),  re.  /  pi.  Joes  (joz).  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A 
sweetheart ;  a  darling.     [Scot.}  Burns. 

Job  (job),  n.  [Prov.  E.  job,  gob,  n.,  a  small  piece  of 
wood,  v.,  to  stab,  strike;  cf.  E.  gob,  gobbet;  perh.  in- 
fluenced by  E.  chop  to  cut  off,  to  mince.     See  Gob.] 

1.  A  sudden  thrust  or  stab  ;  a  jab. 

2.  A  piece  of  chance  or  occasional  work;  any  defi- 
nite work  undertaken  in  gross  for  a  fixed  price  ;  as,  ho 
did  tlfie  job  for  a  thousand  dollars. 

3.  A  public  transaction  done  for  private  profit ;  some- 
thing performed  ostensibly  as  a  part  of  official  duty,  but 
really  for  private  gain  ;  a  corrupt  official  business. 

4.  Any  affair  or  event  which  affects  one,  whether  for- 
tunately or  unfortunately.     [Collog.} 
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B.  A  situation  or  opportvmity  of  work ;  as,  he  lost  his 
job.     \_Colloq.'] 

|I^=°  Job  is  used  adjectively  to  signify  doing  jobs,  used 
for  jobs,  or  let  on  hire  to  do  jobs;  as,  job  printer;  job 
master ;  job  horse  ;  job  wagon,  etc. 

By  the  job,  at  a  stipulated  sum  for  the  work,  or  for 
each  piece  of  work  done  ;  —  distingiiished  from  ti7)7e 
work ;  as,  the  house  was  built  by  the  job.—  Job  lot,  a 
quantity  of  goods,  usually  miscellaneous,  sold  out  of  the 
regular  course  of  trade,  at  a  certain  price  for  the  whole  ; 
as,  these  articles  were  included  in  a  job  lot.  —Job  master, 
one  who  lets  out  horses  and  carriages  for  hire,  as  tor 
family  use.  {Encj.\  —  Za'a  printer,  one  who  does  miscel- 
laneous printing,  esp.  circulars,  cards,  billheads,  etc.  — 
Odd  jobs,  miscellaneous  work  of  a  petty  kind  ;  occasional 
work,  of  various  kinds,  or  for  various  people. 

Job  (jSb),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jobbed  (jobd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  JoBBQia.]  1.  To  strike  or  stab  with  a  pointed 
instrument.  VEslrange. 

2.  To  thrust  in,  as  a  pointed  instrument.  Moxon. 

3.  To  do  or  cause  to  be  done  by  separate  portions  or 
lots  ;  to  sublet  (work) ;  as,  to  jab  a  contract. 

4.  (Com.)  To  buy  and  sell,  as  a  broker;  to  purchase 
of  importers  or  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
to  retailers ;  as,  to  job  goods. 

5.  To  hire  or  let  by  the  job  or  for  a  period  of  service  ; 
as,  to  Joft  a  carriage.  Thackeray. 

Job,  V.  i.  1.  To  do  chance  work  for  hire ;  to  work  by 
the  piece  ;  to  do  petty  work. 

Authors  of  aU  work,  tajoh  tor  the  season.        Moore. 

2.  To  seek  private  gain  under  pretense  of  public  serv- 
ice ;  to  turn  public  matters  to  private  advantage. 

And  judges^ob,  and  bishops  bite  the  town.         Pope. 

3.  To  carry  on  the  business  of  a  jobber  in  merchandise 
or  stocks. 

Job  (job),  n.  The  hero  of  the  book  of  that  name  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  typical  patient  man. 

Job's  comforter,  (a)  A  false  friend  ;  a  tactless  or  ma- 
licious person  who,  imder  pretense  of  sympathy,  insinu- 
ates rebukes.  (6)  A  boil.  [Colloq.]  —  JoVB  news,  bad 
news.  Carlijle.  — Job's  tears  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  grass  (Coi'a; 
Lacryma),  with  hard,  shming,  pearly  grains. 

Jo-ba'tlon  (jo-ba'shiiu),  n.  [Prov.  E.  Job  to  scold,  to 
reprove,  perh.  fr.  Job,  the  proper  name.]  A  scolding ;  a 
long,  tedious  reproof,     [ioif]  Grose. 

Job'ber  (job'ber),  n.     1.  Oue  who  works  by  the  job. 

2.  A  dealer  in  the  pubUc  stocks  or  funds ;  a  stockjob- 
ber.    [£«(7.] 

3.  One  who  buys  goods  from  importers,  wholesalers,  or 
manufacturers,  and  sells  to  retailers. 

4.  One  who  turns  official  or  public  business  to  private 
advantage  ;  hence,  one  who  performs  low  or  mercenary 
work  in  office,  politics,  or  intrigue. 

Job'ber-nowl'  (-noul'),  n.  lOE.  Jobbemoule,  ii.job- 
arde  a  stupid  fellow  ;  cf.  E.  »oH.]  A  blockhead.  ICol- 
log.  &  Obs.2  If.  Taylor. 

Job'ber-y  (-y),  n.    1.  The  act  or  practice  of  jobbing. 

2.  Underhand  management ;  official  corruption ;  as, 
municipal  _;'oJ6er?/.  May  hew. 

Job'bing  (job'bTng),  a.  1.  Doing  chance  work  or  odd 
jobs ;  as,  a  jobbing  carpenter. 

2.  Using  opportunities  of  public  service  for  private 
gain;  as,  a yoftiini?  politician.  London  Sat.  Rev. 

Jobbing  house,  a  mercantile  establishment  which  buys 
from  importers,  wholesalers  or  manufacturers,  and  sells 
to  retailers.    [  U.   S.I 

Jo'cant-ry  (jo'kant-ry),  n.  [L.  jocans,  p.  pr.  of  jo- 
care  to  jest,  fr.  jocus  a  jest.]  The  act  or  practice  of  jest- 
ing.    [OJi.] 

Jook'ey  (jSk'y),  n. ;  pi.  Jockeys  (-Tz).  [Dim.  of  Jack, 
Scot.  Jock  ;  orig.,  a  boy  who  rides  horses.  See  2d  Jack.] 

1.  A  professional  rider  of  horses  in  races.       Addison. 

2.  A  dealer  in  horses ;  a  horse  trader.  3Iacaulay. 

3.  A  cheat ;  one  given  to  sharp  practice  in  trade. 
Jook'ey,  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jocketed  (-Td) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Jockeying.]    1.  "  To  jostle  by  riding  against 
one."    Johnson. 

2.  To  play  the  jockey  toward  ;  to  cheat ;  to  trick  ;  to 
impose  upon  in  trade ;  as,  to  jockey  a  customer. 

Jook'ey,  v.  i.     To  play  or  act  the  jockey  ;  to  cheat. 

Jock'ey-ing  (jok'i-tng),  n.  The  act  or  management 
of  one  who  jockeys ;  trickery.  Beaconsfield. 

Jock'ey-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.     The  practice  of  jockeys. 

Jock'ey-ship,  n.  The  art,  character,  or  position,  of  a 
jockey  ;  the  personality  of  a  jockey. 

Go  flatter  Sawney  for  hSsjockeysMp.     Chaiterton. 
"Where  can  at  last  his  jockeyship  retire  ?        Cowper. 

Jo-OOSe'  (jo-kos'),  a.  [L.  jocosus,  fr.  jocus  joke.  See 
Joke.]  Given  to  jokes  and  jesting ;  containing  a  joke, 
or  abounding  in  jokes ;  merry  ;  sportive  ;  humorous. 

To  quit  their  austerity  and  be  jocose  and  pleasant  with  an 
adversary.  Shqftesbwij. 

All  .  .  .  jocose  or  comical  airs  should  be  excluded.    I.  Watts. 

Syn.  — Jocular;  facetious  ;  witty ;  merry;  pleasant: 
waggish ;  sportive  ;  funny ;  comical. 
—  Jo-cose'ly,  adv.  —  Jo-cose'ness,  n. 

Spondanus  imagines  that  Ulysses  may  possibly  speak ^'ocoseZy, 

but  in  truth  Ulysses  never  behaves  with  levity.  Broome. 

He  must  beware  lest  his  letter  should  contain  anything  like 

jocoseness;  since  jesting  is  incompatible  with  a  holy  and  serious 

lile-  Buckle. 

Jo'co-se'rl-ous  (jo'ko-se'rT-iis),  a.  [Joco&e  +  seri- 
ous.l    Mingling  mirth  and  seriousness.  M.  Ch-een. 

Jo-OOS'i-ty  (jo-kBs'i-ty),  n.  A  jocose  act  or  saying ; 
jocoseness.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Joc'U-lar  (jSk'iS-ler),  a.  [L.  jocularis,  fr.  joculus, 
dim.  ofioeuj  joke.  See  Joke.]  1.  Given  to  jesting ;  jo- 
cose ;  as,  a  jocular  person. 

2.  Sportive;  merry.  "J^oc«/ar  exploits."  Cowper. 
The  style  is  partly  serious  and  partly /oc?/?ar.    Dryden. 

Joo'U-lar'l-ty  (-15r'T-tJr),  n.    Jesting  ;  merriment. 

Joo'u-lar-ly  (j5k'ii-ler-15r),  adv.  In  jest;  for  sport 
or  mirth ;  jocosely. 

Joc'u-la-ry  (jSk'ii-la-ry),  a.  [L.  jocularius.  Cf.  Jocu- 
liAE.]    Jocukj  ;  jocose  ;  sportive.  Bacon. 


JOC'U-la'tor  (jBk'ii-la'ter),  n.     [L.    See  JnooLBR.]     A 

jester ;  a  joker.     [Obs.]  Strutt. 

Joc'U-la-tO-ry  (jok'ii-la-to-rj?),  a.  [L.  joculatorius.~\ 
Droll ;  sportive.     [06i.]  Cockeram. 

Joc'und  (jok'und),  a.  [JL.  jocundus,  jucundus,  orig., 
helpful,  fr.  juvare  to  help.  See  Aid.]  Merry ;  cheer- 
ful ;  gay  ;  airy ;  lively ;  sportive. 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops.  Shak. 

Rural  sports  imi  jocund  strains.  Prior. 

—  Joc'und-ly  (jSk'und-ij^),  adv.  — Joc'und-ness,  n. 

Joc'und,  adv.    Merrily ;  cheerfully.  Gray. 

Jo-cun'di-ty  (jo-kiiu'dT-ty),  n.  [L.  jocunditas,  ju- 
cunditas.  See  Jocond,  and  cf.  Jucundity.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  jocund ;  gayety  ;  sportiveness. 

Joe  (jo),  n.    See  Johannes. 

Joe'  Miller  Uo'  mTl'ler).  [From  Joseph  Miller,  a 
comic  actor,  whose  name  was  attached,  after  his  death, 
to  a  popular  jest  book  published  in  1739.]  A  jest  book  ; 
a  stale  jest ;  a  worn-out  joke.    [Colloq.'] 

It  is  an  old  Joe  Miller  in  whist  circles,  that  there  are  only  two 
reasons  that  can  justify  you  in  not  returning  trumps  to  your 
partner's  lead ;  i.  e.,  hrst,  sudden  illness  ;  secondly,  having 
none.  Pole. 

Joe'-Pye'  weed'  (jo'pi'  wed').  (Bot.)  A  tall  compos- 
ite plant  of  the  genus  Eupatorium  (E.  purpureum),  with 
purplish  flowers,  and  whorled  leaves. 

Jog;  (jog),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jogged  (jogd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Jogging  (-ging).]  [OE.  joggen ;  cf.  W.  gogi 
to  shake,  and  also  E.  sliog,  shock,  v.]  1.  To  push  or 
shake  with  the  elbow  or  hand  ;  to  jostle ;  esp.,  to  push  or 
touch,  in  order  to  give  notice,  to  excite  one's  attention, 
or  to  warn. 

Now  leaps  he  upright, ^'of^s  me,  and  cries  ;  Do  you  see 
Yonder  well-favored  youth  ?  Dcmne. 

Sudden  1  jogged  Ulysses,  who  was  laid 
Fast  by  my  side.  Pope. 

2.  To  suggest  to ;  to  notify ;  to  remind ;  to  call  the  at- 
tention of ;  as,  to  jog  the  memory. 

3.  To  cause  to  jog ;  to  drive  at  a  jog,  as  a  horse.  See 
Jog,  v.  i. 

Jog,  V.  i.  To  move  by  jogs  or  small  shocks,  like  those 
of  a  slow  trot ;  to  move  slowly,  leisurely,  or  monotonous- 
ly ;  —  usually  with  on,  sometimes  with  over. 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  footpath  way.  Shak. 

So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot, 

■While  he  might  stnl  jog  on  and  keep  his  trot.     Milton. 

The  good  old  ways  our  sites  jogged  safely  over.    M.  Browning. 

Jog,  n.    1.  A  slight  shake ;  a  shake  or  push  intended 

to  give  notice  or  awaken  attention ;  a  push ;  a  jolt. 

To  give  them  by  turns  an  invisible  joj;.  Swift. 

2.  A  rub  ;  a  slight  stop ;  an  obstruction ;  hence,  an 

irregularity  in  motion  or  form  ;  a  hitch ;  a  break  in  the 

direction  of  a  line  or  the  surface  of  a  plane.        Glanvill. 

Jog  trot,  a  slow,  regular,  jolting  gait ;  hence,  a  routine 

habit  or  method,  persistently  adhered  to.  T.  Hook. 

Jog'ger  (jog'ger),  n.     One  who  jogs.  Dryden. 

Jog'ging  (-gtng),  n.    The  act  of  giving  a  jog  or  jogs ; 

traveling  at  a  jog. 

Jog'gle  (jog'g'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Joggled  (-g'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Joggling  (-gling).]      [Preq.  of  jog.} 

1.  To  shake  slightly ;  to  push  suddenly  but  slightly, 
so  as  to  cause  to  shake  or  totter ;  to  jostle  ;  to  jog. 

2.  (A7-ch.)  To  join  by  means  of  joggles,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent sliding  apart ;  sometimes,  loosely,  to  doweh 

The  struts  of  a  roof  are  joggled  into  the  truss  posts.    Gwilt. 

Jog'gle,  V.  i.  To  shake  or  totter ;  to  slip  out  of  place. 

Jog'gle,  n.  (Arch.)  A  notch  or  tooth  in  the  joining 
surface  of  any  piece  of  building  material  to  prevent  slip- 
ping ;  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  applied  to  a  separate 
piece  fitted  into  two  adjacent  stones,  or  the  like. 

Joggle  joint  (Arch.),  a  joint  in  any  kind  of  building  ma- 
terial, where  the  joining  surfaces  are  made  with  joggles. 

Jo'han-ne'an  (jo'hSn-ue'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
John,  esp.  to  the  Apostle  John  or  his  writings.  31.  Stuart. 

Jo-Iian'nes_  (jS-hSn'nez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  6r.  'Iwdi'i^s, 
Heb.  Yehokhanan,  Yokhandn,  i.  e.,  one  whom  Jehovah 
has  blessed ;  hence  F.  Jean,  E.  John.}  (Numis.)  A  Por- 
tuguese gold  coin  of  the  value  of  eight  dollars,  named 
from  the  figure  of  King  John  which  it  bears ;  —  often 
contracted  mto  joe  ;  as,  3,  joe,  or  a  half  ^oe. 

Jo-han'nls-ber'ger  (j6-han'nis-ber'ger),  n.  [G.]  A 
fine  white  wine  produced  on  the  estate  of  Schloss  (or 
Castle)  Johannisberg,  on  the  Rhine. 

John  (jSn),  n.  [See  Johannes.]  A  proper  name  of  a 
man. 

John-apple,  a  sort  of  apple  ripe  about  St.  John's  Day. 
Same  as  Apple-john.  — 
John  Bull,  an  ideal  per- 
sonification of  the  typical 
cliaracteristics  of  an  Eng- 
lishman, or  of  the  English 
people.  —  John  Bullism, 
English  character.  W. 
Irving.  — John  Doe(Xaw), 
the  name  formerly  given 
to  the  fictitious  plamtifE 
in  an  action  of  ejectment. 
Mozley  &  W.—  John  Doree, 
John  i)ory.  {John  (or  F. 
janne  yellow)  -I-  Doree, 
Dory.]  (Zool.)  An  oval, 
compressed,  European 
food  fish  (Zeus  faber). 
Its  color  is  yellow  and  olive,  with  golden,  silvery,  and 
blue  reflections.  It  has  a  round  dark  spot  on  each  side. 
Called  also  dory,  doree,  and  St.  Peter's  fish. 

John'a-dreams'  (j6n'4-dremz'),  n.  A  dreamy,  idle 
fellow.  Shak. 

John'ny  (jBn'ny),  n. ;  pi.  Johnnies  (-nTz).  1.  A  fa- 
miliar diminutive  of  John. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  sculpin.     [Local  canf] 

Johnny  Crapaud  (kra-po'),  a  jocose  desi^ation  of  a 
Frenchman,  or  of  the  French  people,  collectively. 

Jobn'ny-cake'  (-kak'),  n.    A  kind  of  bread  made  of 


John  Dory. 


the  meal  of  maize  (Indian  corn),  mixed  with  water  or 
milk,  etc.,  and  baked.     [U.  <S.]  J.  Barlow, 

John'SOn-ese'  (jon'siin-ez'  or  -es'),  n.  The  literary 
style  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  or  one  formed  in  imitation 
of  it;  an  inflated,  stilted,  or  pompous  style,  affecting 
classical  words.  E.  Everett. 

John'son  grass'  (jbn'siin  gras').  [Named  after  W. 
Johnson  of  Alabama,  who  planted  it  about  1840-1845.] 
(Bot.)  A  tall  perennial  grass  (Sorghum  Halepense),  valu- 
able in  the  Southern  and  Western  States  for  pasture  and 
hay.  The  rootstocks  are  large  and  juicy  and  are  eagerly 
sought  by  swine.  Called  also  Cuba  grass,  Means  grass, 
Evergreen  millet,  and  Arabian  millet. 

John-SO'ni-an  (jou-so'ni-on),  a.  Pertaining  to  or  re- 
sembling Dr.  Johnson  or  his  style  ;  pompous ;  inflated. 

John-SO'lU-an-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  A  manner  of  acting  or 
of  writing  peculiar  to,  or  characteristic  of,  Dr.  Johnson, 
[Written  also  Johnsonism.'] 

John's'— wort'  (jonz'wfirf),  n.    See  St.  John's-wort. 

Join  (join),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Joined  (joind) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Joining.]  [OE.  joitten,  joignen,  F.joindre,  fr. 
L.  jungere  to  yoke,  bind  together,  join  ;  akin  to  jugum 
yoke.     See  Yoke,  and  cf.  Conjugal,  Junction,  Junta.] 

1.  To  bring  together,  literally  or  figuratively  ;  to  place 
in  contact ;  to  connect ;  to  couple  ;  to  unite  ;  to  combine ; 
to  associate  ;  to  add ;  to  append. 

Woe  unto  them  that  Jom  house  to  house.         Is.  v.  8. 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  burn 
Like  twenty  torches  jo/nec/.  Shak. 

Thy  tuneful  voice  with  numbersyo^'n.        Dryden. 

2.  To  associate  one's  self  to ;  to  be  or  become  con- 
nected with ;  to  league  one's  self  with ;  to  unite  with ; 
as,  to  join  a  party ;  to  join  the  church. 

We  jointly  vow  io  join  no  other  head.         Dryden. 

3.  To  unite  in  marriage. 

He  thaX  joineth  his  virgin  in  matrimony.         Wyclif. 

What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 

asunder.  Matt.  xix.  6. 

4.  To  enjoin  upon ;  to  command.     [Obs.  &  J?.] 

They  Join  them  penance,  as  they  call  it.        Tyndale. 

5.  To  accept,  or  engage  in,  as  a  contest ;  as,  to  join 
encounter,  battle,  issue.  Milton. 

To  join  battle.  To  join  issue.    See  under  Battle,  Issue. 

Syn.  —  To  add  ;  annex ;  unite ;  connect ;  combine  ; 
consociate  ;  couple ;  link ;  append.    See  Add. 

Join,  V.  i.  To  be  contiguous,  close,  or  in  contact ;  to 
come  together ;  to  unite  ;  to  mingle ;  to  form  a  union ; 
as,  the  bones  of  the  skull  jom/  two  rivers yoira. 

Whose  house  Jomerf  hard  to  the  synagogue.    Acts  xviii.  7. 

Should  we  again  break  thy  commandments,  and^oin  in  aflBnity 

with  the  people  of  these  abominations  ?  Ezra  ix.  14. 

Nature  and  iortuue  joined  to  make  thee  great.        Shak. 

Join,  n.  (Geom.)  The  line  joining  two  points;  the 
point  common  to  two  intersecting  Unes.  Henrici. 

Join'ant  (-ant),  a.  [OF.  &  F.  joignant,  p.  pr.  of 
joindre  to  join.J     Adjoining.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Join'der  (-der),   n.     [F.  joindre.      See  Join,   v.  <.] 

1.  The  act  of  joining ;  a  putting  together;  conjunction. 

Confirmed  by  muiuoX  Joinder  of  your  hands.  S/ialc. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  A  joining  of  parties  as  plaintiffs  or  de- 
fendants in  a  suit,  (b)  Acceptance  of  an  issue  tendered 
in  law  or  fact,  (c)  A  joining  of  causes  of  action  or  de- 
fense in  civil  suits  or  criminal  prosecutions. 

Join'er,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  joins. 

2.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  construct  articles  by 
joining  pieces  of  wood ;  a  mechanic  who  does  the  wood- 
work (as  doors,  stairs,  etc. )  necessary  for  the  finishing  of 
buildings.     "  One  Snug,  the  joraer."  Shak, 

3.  A  wood-working  machine,  for  sawing,  planing, 
mortising,  tenoning,  grooving,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  Caepenter. 

Join'er-y  (-f),  n.  The  art,  or  trade,  of  a  joiner ;  the 
work  of  a  joiner. 

A  piece  oi Joinery  .  .  .  whimsically  dovetailed.    Burke. 

Join'hand'  (-hSnd'),  n.  Writing  in  which  letters  are 
joined  in  words ;  —  distinguished  from  writing  in  single 
letters.  Addison. 

Joint  (joint),  n.  [F.  joint,  fr.  joindre,  p.  p.  joint. 
See  Join.]  1.  The  place  or  part  where  two  things  or 
parts  are  joined  or  united ;  the  union  of  two  or  more 
smooth  or  even  surfaces  admitting  of  a  close  fitting  or 
junction ;  jimction ;  as,  a  Joint  between  two  pieces  of 
timber  ;  a,  joint  in  a  pipe. 

2.  A  joining  of  two  things  or  parts  so  as  to  admit  of 
motion ;  an  articulation,  whether  movable  or  not ;  a 
hinge  ;  as,  the  knee  joint ;  a  node  or  joint  of  a  stem  ;  a 
ball  and  socket  Joint.    See  Articulation. 

A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  \\\\.h  joints  of  steel, 
Must  glove  this  hand.  Shak. 

To  tear  ihee  joint  by  joint.  Jlitlon. 

3.  The  part  or  space  included  between  two  joints, 
knots,  nodes,  or  articulations  ;  as,  a  Joint  of  cane  or  of  a 
grass  stem  ;  a  Joint  of  the  leg. 

4.  Any  one  of  the  large  pieces  of  meat,  as  cut  into 
portions  by  the  butcher  for  roasting. 

5.  (Geol.)  A  plane  of  fracture,  or  divisional  plane,  of  a 
rock  transverse  to 
the  stratification. 

6.  (Arch.)  The 
space  between  the 
adjacent  surfaces 
of  two  bodies 
joined  and  held  to- 
gether, as  by  means 
of  cement,  mortar, 
etc.  ;  as,  a  thin 
Joint. 

7.  Tlie  means  whereby  the  meeting  surfaces  of  pieces 
in  a  structure  are  secured  together. 

Coursing  joint  (Afnsonry),  the  mortar  joint  between  two 
courses  of  bricks  or  stones.  —  Fish  ioint.  Miter  Joint,  Unl- 
voraal  Joint,  etc.   See  under  Fish,  Mitek,  etc.  —  Johit  bolt. 
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a  bolt  for  fastening  two  pieces,  as  of  wood,  one  endwise 
to  the  other,  having  a  nut  embedded  in  one  of  the  pieces. 

—  Joint  chair  {Railroad)^  tlie  cliair  tliat  supports  the  ends 
of  abutting  rails. —  Joint  coupling,  a  universal  joint  for 
coupling  shafting.  See  under  Universal.  —  Joint  hinge, 
a  hinge  liavuig  long  leaves ;  a  strap  hinge.  —  Joint  splice, 
a  reenforce  at  a  joint,  to  sustain  the  parts  in  their  true 
relation.  — Joint  stool,  (a)  A  stool  consisting  of  jointed 
parts ;  a  folding  stool.  Hhak.  (6)  A  block  for  supporting 
the  end  of  a  piece  at  a  joint ;  a  joint  chair.  —  Out  of  joint, 
out  of  place ;  dislocated,  as  when  the  head  of  a  bone 
slips  from  its  socket ;  hence,  not  working  well  together ; 
disordered.    "The  tune  isO!ii!o/^'o«i<."    Shak. 

Joint  (joint),   a.    [F.,  p.  p.   of  joindre.    See  Join.] 

1.  Joined ;  united  ;  combined  ;  concerted ;  as,  joint 
action. 

2.  Involving  the  united  activity  of  two  or  more  ;  done 
or  produced  by  two  or  more  working  together. 

I  read  this  joint  effusion  twice  over.  T.  Hook. 

3.  United,  joined,  or  sharing  with  another  or  with 
others ;  not  solitary  in  interest  or  action  ;  holding  in 
common  with  an  associate,  or  with  associates;  acting 
together ;  as,  joint  heir  ;  joint  creditor ;  joint  debtor, 
etc.     '^Joint  tenants  of  the  world."  Donne. 

4.  Shared  by,  or  affecting,  two  or  more ;  held  in  com- 
mon ;  as,  joint  property ;  a.  joint  bond. 

A  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  all.  Sho.k. 

Joint  committee  (Parliamentary  Practice),  a  committee 
comijosed  of  members  of  the  two  houses  of  a  legislative 
body,  for  the  appointment  of  which  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  two  houses  are  necessary.  Ciisli  ing.  —  Joint 
meeting,  or  Joint  session,  the  meeting  or  session  of  two 
distinct  bodies  as  one;  as,  a.  joint  meeting  of  committees 
representing  different  corporations ;  a  joint  session  of 
both  branches  of  a  State  legislature  to  choose  a  United 
States  senator.  "  Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  dis- 
solved until  the  electoral  votes  are  all  counted  and  the 
result  declared."  Joint  Rules  of  Congress,  U.  /S.  — Joint 
resolution  (Parliamentary  Practice),  a  resolution  adopted 
concurrently  by  the  two  branches  of  a  legislative  body. 
"  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  rules 
of  the  two  houses,  no  absolute  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween bills  And  joint  resolutions.^^  Barclay  (Digest). — 
Johit  rule  (Parliamentary  Practice),  a  rule  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  the  concurrent  action  of  both  branches  of  a 
legislative  assembly.  "Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (the  Senate  concurrmg),  that  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth /oin<  rules  be  suspended  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  session."  Journal  H.  of  R.,U.  S.  — Joint  and 
several  (Law),  a  phrase  signifying  that  the  debt,  credit, 
obligation,  etc.,  to  which  it  is  applied  is  held  in  such  a 
way  that  the  parties  in  interest  are  engaged  both  together 
and  indi\idually ;  i\i\\s>&  joint  and  ■'several  Aehtisoa&ior 
which  all  the  debtors  may  be  sued  together  or  eitlier  of 
them  individually.  —  Joint  stock,  stock  held  in  company. 

—  Joint-stock  company  (Law),  a  species  of  partnership, 
consisting  generally  of  a  large  number  of  members,  hav- 
ing a  capital  divided,  or  agreed  to  be  divided,  into  shares, 
the  shares  owned  by  any  member  being  usually  transfer- 
able without  the  consent  of  the  rest.  —  Joint  tenancy  (Law), 
a  tenure  by  two  or  more  persons  of  estate  by  unity  of  in- 
terest, title,  time,  and  possession,  under  which  the  sur- 
vivor takes  the  whole.  Blackslone.  —  Joint  tenant  (Law), 
one  who  holds  an  estate  by  joint  tenancy. 

Joint,  V.  t.  \inip.  &  p.  p.  Jointed  ;  p.  pr.  &  ri.  n. 
Jointing.]  1.  To  unite  by  a  joint  or  joints ;  to  fit  to- 
gether ;  to  prepare  so  as  to  fit  together ;  as,  to  joint 
boards. 

Pierced  through  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed  wood.    Fope. 

2.  To  join  ;  to  connect ;  to  unite  ;  to  combine. 

Jointing  their  force  'gainst  Cffisar.  Shak. 

3>  To  provide  with  a  joint  or  joints ;  to  articulate. 

The  fingers  are  jointed  together  for  motion.  Ray. 

4.  To  separate  the  joints  of ;   to  divide  at  the  joint  or 

joints;  to  disjoint ;  to  cut  up  into  joints,  as  meat.     "  He 

joints  the  neck."  Dryden. 

Quartering,  ./oiH^mff,  seething,  and  roasting.    Holland. 

Joint,  V.  i.  To  fit  as  if  by  joints ;  to  coalesce  as  joints 
do;  as,  the  stones  joint  neatly. 

Jolnt'ed,  a.  Having  joints  ;  articulated  ;  full  of  nodes ; 
knotty ;  as,  a  jointed  doll ;  jointed  structure.  "  The 
jointed  herbage."    J.  Philips.  —  Joint'ed-ly,  adv. 

Joint'er  (joint'er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
joints. 

2.  A  plane  for  smoothing  the  surfaces  of  pieces  which 
are  to  be  accurately  joined  ;  especially  :  (a)  The  longest 
plane  used  by  a  joiner.  (6)  (^Coopering)  A  long  station- 
ary plane,  for  planing  the  edges  of  barrel  staves. 

3.  {Masonry)  {a)  A  bent  piece  of  iron  inserted  to 
strengthen  the  joints  of  a  wall.  (6)  A  tool  for  pointing 
the  joints  in  brickwork. 

Joint'-flr'  (-fer'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  genus  (Ephedra)  of 
leafless  shrubs,  with  the  stems  conspicuously  jointed; 

—  called  also  shrubby  horsetail.  There  are  about  thirty 
species,  of  which  two  or  three  are  found  from  Texas  to 
California. 

Joint'lng,  re.  The  act  or  process  of  making  a  joint ; 
also,  the  joints  thus  produced. 

Jointing  machine,  a  planing  machine  for  wood  used  in 
furniture  and  piano  factories,  etc.  —  Jointing  plane.  See 
JoiNTEB,  2.  —  Jomting  rule  (Masonry),  a  long,  straight  rule, 
used  by  bricklayers  for  securing  straight  joints  and  faces. 

Joint'less,  a.    Without  a  joint ;  rigid ;  stiff. 

Jointly,  adv.  In  a  joint  manner ;  together ;  united- 
ly ;  in  concert ;  not  separatelj'. 

Tlien  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow.     Shak. 

Jolnt'ress  (-res),  n.  (Law)  A  woman  who  has  a  join- 
ture.    iWritten  also  joinluress.1  Blackslone. 

Joln'ture  (join'tfir ;  135),  n.  [F.  jointure  a  joint, 
srig.,  a  joining,  L.  junctura,  it.  jungere  to  join.  See 
JbiN,  and  cf.  JuNCTDEE.]     1.  A  joining ;  a  joint.    \_Obs.'\ 

2.  (Law)  An  estate  settled  on  a  wife,  which  she  is  to 
enjoy  after  her  husband's  decease,  for  her  own  life  at 
least,  in  satisfaction  of  dower. 


Th^  jointure  that  your  kin^  must  make, 
Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpoised. 


Shak. 


Joln'tnre  (join'tfir),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  JoiNTtTEED 
(-turd  ;  135) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Jointdking.]  To  settle  a 
jointure  upon. 

Joln'ture-less,  a.     Having  no  jointure. 

Joln'tur-ess,  n.    See  Jointress.  Bouvier. 

Jolnt'weed'  (joint'wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  slender,  nearly 
leafless,  American  herb  (Polygonum  articulatum),  with 
jointed  spikes  of  small  flowers. 

Jolnt'wonn' (-wfirm'),  re.  (Zool.)  The  larva  of  a  small, 
hymenopterous  fly  (Eurytoma  hordei),  which  is  found 
in  gall-like  swellings  on  the  stalks  of 
wheat,  usually  at  or  just  above  the 
first  joint.  In  some  parts  of  America 
it  does  great  damage  to  the  crop. 

Joist  (joist),  n.  [OE.  giste,  OF. 
giste,  F.  gite,  fr.  gesir  to  lie,  F.  gesir. 
See  Gist.]  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  tim- 
ber laid  horizontally,  or  nearly  so,  to 
which  the  planks  of  the  floor,  or  the  ^""''  ^'Z.  C-f  "''V'o- 
laths  or  firring  strips  of  a  ceiling,  '^«/™''«)o£Jomt. 
are  nailed  ;  —  called,  according  to  its 
position  or  use,  binding  joist,  bridging  joist,  ceiling  joist, 
trimming  joist,  etc.  See  lllust.  of  Double-framed  floor, 
under  Double,  a. 

Joist,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  JoiSTED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Joisting.]    To  fit  or  furnish  with  joists.  Johnson. 

Joke  (jok),  re.  [L.  jocus.  Cf.  Jeopardy,  Jocular, 
Juggler.]  1.  Something  said  for  the  sake  of  exciting  a 
laugh ;  something  witty  or  sportive  (commonly  indica- 
ting more  of  hilarity  or  humor  than  jest)  ;  a  jest ;  a  witti- 
cism ;  as,  to  crack  good-natured  jokes. 

And  gentle  dullness  ever  loves  a.  joke.  Fope. 

Or  witty  joke  our  airy  senses  moves 
To  pleasant  laughter.  Gay. 

2.  Something  not  said  seriously,  or  not  actually 
meant ;  something  done  in  sport. 

Inclose  whole  downs  in  walls,  'tis  all  a  joke.        Pope. 

In  Joke,  in  jest ;  sportively ;  not  meant  seriously.  — 
Practical  joke.    See  under  Practical. 

Joke,  V.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Joked  (jokt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Joking.]  To  make  merry  with  ;  to  make  jokes  upon  ; 
to  rally  ;  to  banter ;  as,  to  joke  a  comrade. 

Joke,  V.  i.  [li.  jocari.']  To  do  something  for  sport, 
or  as  a  joke  ;  to  be  merry  in  words  or  actions  ;  to  jest. 

He  laughed,  shouted,  joked,  and  swore.      Macaiday. 

Syn.— To  jest;  sport;  rally;  banter.    See  Jest. 

Jok'er  (jok'er),  re.     1.  One  who  makes  jokes  or  jests. 

2.  (Card  Playing)  See  Best  bower,  under  2d  Bower. 

Jok'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  joking  way  ;  sportively. 

Joll  I  ^^°^)'  "•  '•  *  "•    ^*™®  "^  ^°^""  '^^°*' 

Jol-lf'  (jol-if),  a.  [See  Jolly.]  Joyful ;  merry ; 
pleasant ;  jolly.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Jol'll-fl-ca'tlon  (j51'lT-ft-ka'shiin),  n.  [Jolly -{-Jj. 
-ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -FY.]  A  merrymaking ; 
noisy  festivity.     \Colloq^.'\ 

We  have  had  !3.  jollification  or  so  together.    Sir  TV.  Scott, 

Jolll-ly  (j51'li-iy),  adv.    In  a  jolly  maimer. 

Jol'll-ment  (-ment),  n.    Jollity.     [Obs.'\        Spenser. 

Jol'll-ness,  re.    Jollity ;  noisy  mirth.  Chaucer. 

JoVU-ty  (-tj?),  re.     [From  Jolly  :  cf.  OF.  joliete,  joli- 
vete.~\    Noisy  mirth  ;  gayety ;  merriment ;  festivity ;  bois- 
terous enjoyment.  Chaucer. 
All  now  was  turned  to  jollity  and  game.  Milton. 

He  with  a  proud  jollity  commanded  him  to  leave  that  quar- 
rel only  for  him,  who  was  only  worthy  to  enter  into  it. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Syu. —Merriment ;  mirth ;  gayety ;  festivity ;  hilarity. 

Jolly  (jol'ly),  a.  [Compar.  Jollier  (-li-er) ;  superl. 
Jolliest.]  [of.  joli,  jolif,  joyful,  merry,  F.joli  pretty  ; 
of  Scand.  origin,  akin  to  E.  yule;  cf.  Icel.  jol  yule, 
Christmas  feast.  See  Tule.]  1.  Full  of  life  and  mirth ; 
jovial ;  joyous ;  merry ;  mirthful. 

Like  a.  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen.  Shak. 

**  A  jolly  place,"  said  he,  *'  in  times  of  old  I 

But  something  ails  it  now  :  the  spot  is  cursed."    Wordsworth. 

2.  Expressing  mirth,  or  inspiring  it ;  exciting  mirth 
and  gayety. 

And  with  his  jolly  pipe  delights  the  groves.         Prior. 
Their  jolly  notes  they  chanted  loud  and  clear.     Fairfax. 

3.  Of  fine  appearance  ;  handsome ;  excellent ;  lively ; 
agreeable;  pleasant.  "A  jolly  cool  wind."  Sir  T. 
North.     [fSfow  mostly  colloq.'\ 

Full  joUy  knight  he  seemed,  and  fair  did  sit.      Spenser. 
The  coachman  is  swelled  into  jolly  dimensions.     W.  Irving. 

Jol'ly-boat'  (-bof ),  m.  [A  corruption  of  T>ax\.  jolle 
yawl,  or  of  D.  jol  yawl  -j-  E.  boat.  See  Tawl  the  boat.] 
(Naut.)  A  boat  of  medium  size  belonging  to  a  ship. 

Jolly-head  (-bed),  «.    Jollity.     [Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Jolt  (jolt),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jolted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Jolting.]  [Prob.  fr.  jole,  joll,  jowl,  and  orig.  mean- 
ing, to  knock  on  the  head.  See  Jowl.]  To  shake  with 
short,  abrupt  risings  and  fallings,  as  a  carriage  moving 
on  rough  ground ;  as,  the  coach  jolts. 

Jolt,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  shake  with  a  sudden  up  and 
down  motion,  as  in  a  carriage  going  over  rough  ground, 
or  on  a  high-trotting  horse ;  as,  the  horse  jolts  the 
rider ;  fast  driving  jolts  the  carriage  and  the  passengers. 

Jolt,  re.  A  sudden  shock  or  jerk  ;  a  jolting  motion, 
as  in  a  carriage  moving  over  rough  ground. 

The  ^vstjolt  had  like  to  have  shaken  me  out.       Swift. 

Jolt'er  (-er),  re.    One  who,  or  that  which,  jolts. 

Jolt'er-head' )  (-bed'),  re.      [See   Jolt,    Jowl.]      A 

Jolt'head'       )     dunce ;  a  blockhead.    Sir  T.  North. 

Jolt'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  jolting  manner. 

Jolt'y  (-y).  o.    That  jolts ;  as,  a,  jolty  coach.  [CoUoq.l 

Jo'nah  ( j  o'na),  re.  The  Hebrew  prophet,  who  was  cast 
overboard  as  one  who  endangered  the  ship ;  hence,  any 
person  whose  presence  is  unpropitious. 

Jonah  crab  (Zool.),  a  large  crab  (Cancer  borealis) of 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  sometimes  found 
between  tides,  but  usually  in  deep  water. 


Jo-ne'slan  (jS-ne'zhan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Jones, 

The  Jonesian  system,  a  system  of  transliterating  Ori- 
ental words  by  English  letters,  invented  by  Sir  Williaia 
Jones. 

Jon'gleur(jon'gler;  F.  zh8N'gler'),  \n.  [F.  jongleur. 

Jon'gler  (jon'gler),  J     See  Juggler.] 

1.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  court  attendant  or  other  per- 
son who,  for  hire,  recited  or  sang  verses,  usually  of  hia 
own  composition.    See  Troubadour. 

Vivacity  and  picturesqueness  of  the  jongleur's  verse. 

J.  R.  Green, 

2.  A  juggler ;  a  conjuror.     See  Juggler.        Milman. 

Jon'quil     1  (jonTswil ;  277),  re.     [F.  jonquille,  fr.  L, 

Jon'quille  I  juncus  a  rush,  be- 
cause it  has  rushlike  leaves.]  (Bot.) 
A  bulbous  plant  of  the  genus  Nar- 
cissus (N.  Jonquilla),  allied  to  the 
daffodil.  It  has  long,  rushlike  leaves, 
and  yellow  or  white  fragrant  flow- 
ers. The  root  has  emetic  proper- 
ties. It  is  sometimes  called  the 
rush-leaved  daffodil.  See  lllust.  of 
Corona. 

Jo'ram  (jo'ram),  n.    See  Jorum. 

Jor'dan  (jSr'danV  \n.     [Prob. 

Jor'den  (jor'den),  )  fr.  the  river 
Jordan,  and  shortened  fr.  Jordan 
bottle  a  bottle  of  water  from  the 
Jordan,  brought  back  by  pUgrims.] 

1.  A  pot  or  vessel  with  a  large 
neck,  formerly  used  by  physicians 
and  alchemists.    [Obs,']    Halliwell. 

2.  A  chamber  pot.     [Obs.'] 

Chaucer,    Shak. 

Jo'mm  (jo'riim),  n,  [Perh.  cor- 
rupted fr.  jorden  an  earthen  pot.J 
A  large  drinking  vessel ;  also,  its 
contents.     [Colloq.  Eng.^     Forby. 

Jo'seph  (jo'zSf),  re.  An  outer 
garment  worn  in  the  18th  century  ; 
esp.,  a  woman's  riding  habit,  but- 
toned down  the  front.         FairhoU. 

Jo'seph'S  flow'er  (jyzgfs  flou'er).  (Bot.)  A  com- 
posite herb  ( Tragopogon  pratensis),  of  the  same  genua 
as  the  salsify. 

Jo'so  (jo'so),  re.    (Zo'ol.)  A  small  gudgeon. 

Joss  (jos),  n.  [Chinese,  corrupt,  fr.  Pg.  deos  God,  Ii. 
deus.]  A  Chinese  household  divinity ;  a  Chinese  idoL 
"  Critic  in  jars  and  josses."  Colman  (1761). 

Jobs  house,  a  Chinese  temple  or  house  for  the  Chinese 
mode  of  worship.  —  Joss   stick,  a  reed  covered  with  a 

§aste  made  of  the  dust  of  odoriferous  woods,  or  a  cylin- 
er  made  wholly  of  the  paste  ;  —  burned  by  the  Chinese 
before  an  idol. 

Jos'sa  (jos'sa),  interj.  A  command  to  a  horse,  prob- 
ably meaning  "stand  still."    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Jos'tle  (jos''l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Jostled  (-'Id)  •,p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jostling  (-ling).]  [A  dim.  of  joust,  just, 
V.  See  Joust,  and  cf.  Justle.]  [Written  also  justle."] 
To  run  against  and  shake ;  to  push  out  of  the  way ;  to 
elbow ;  to  hustle ;  to  disturb  by  crowding ;  to  crowd 
against.     "  Bnllies  jostled  him."  Macaulay. 

Systems  of  movement,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral, 
which  are  perpetually  Josi/;«f/  each  other.  /.  Taylor. 

Jos'tle,  V.  i.    To  push ;  to  crowd ;  to  hustle. 

^one  jostle  with  him  for  the  wall.  Lartib* 

Jos'tle,  n,  A  conflict  by  collisions ;  a  crowding  or 
bumping  together ;  interference. 

Ihe  jostle  of  South  African  nationalities  and  civilization. 

The  Nation. 

Jos'tle-ment  (-ment),  n.    Crowding ;  hustling. 

Jot  (jot),  n.  [L.  iota,  6r.  iura  the  name  of  the  let- 
ter I  (E.  i,  Heb.  yod),  the  smallest  letter  of  the  Greek 
alphabet.  Cf.  IotaJ  An  iota ;  a  point ;  a  tittle  ;  the 
smallest  particle.    Cf.  Bit,  n. 

Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no 
wise  pass  from  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled.  Matt.  v.  18. 

Neither  wij  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony.  Shak. 

Jot,  V,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jotted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Jotting.]  To  set  down;  to  make  a  brief  note  of;  — 
usually  followed  by  down. 

Jot'ter  (-ter),  n.    1.  One  who  jots  down  memoranda. 

2.  A  memorandum  book. 

Jongs  (jugz),  re.  [F.  joug  a  yoke,  L.  jugum.  See 
Yoke.]  An  iron  collar  fastened  to  a  wall  or  post,  for- 
merly used  in  Scotland  as  a  kind  of  pillory.  [Written 
aXso  juggs.]     See  Juke.  Sir  IV.  Scott, 

Jou'is-sance  (job'Ts-sons ;  F.  zhoo'e'saNs'),  re.  [F., 
fr.  jouir  to  enjoy,  fr.  L.  gaudere  to  rejoice.]  Jollity; 
merriment.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Jouk  (jook),  V.  i.    See  Juke. 

Jonl  (joul),  V.  t.    See  Jowl. 

Joule  (joul),  re.  [From  the  distinguished  English 
physicist,  James  P.  Joule.']  (Elec.)  A  unit  of  heat  or 
work,  proposed  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  being  the  amount 
of  work  done,  or  heat  generated,  in  one  second  by  one 
watt,  that  is,  by  a  current  of  one  ampere  traversing  a 
resistance  of  one  ohm,  or  through  a  difference  of  poten- 
tial of  one  volt. 

Joule's  equivalent.    See  under  Equivalent,  re. 

Jonnce  (jouns),  v,  t,  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jounced 
(jounst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jouncing  (joun'sing).]  [Cf. 
Jaunce.]  To  jolt;  to  shake,  especially  by  rough  riding 
or  by  driving  over  obstructions. 

Jounce,  n.     A  jolt ;  a  shake  ;  a  hard  trot. 

Jour'nal  (jQr'nal),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  diumalis  diurnal, 
fr.  diurnus  belonging  to  the  day,  fr.  dies  day.  See 
Diurnai,.]    Daily;  diurnal.     [Obs.] 

Whiles  from  theiv  journal  labors  they  did  rest.    Spenser. 

Jour'nal,  re.  [F.  journal.  See  Journal,  a.]  1.  A 
diary ;  an  account  of  daily  transactions  and  events, 
Specifically :  (a)  (Bookkeeping)  A  book  of  accounts,  id 


ale,  senate,   c^e,   &m,   arm,   ask,  final,   ^ ;    eve,   event,   £nd,  fern,  recent ;    ice,   idea,  iU ;    old,   obey,   drl>,   odd  i 
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which  is  entered  a  condensed  and  grouped  statement  of 
the  daily  transactions,  (b)  (^Naut. )  A  daily  register  of 
the  sliip'3  course  and  distance,  tlie  winds,  weather,  inci- 
dents of  the  voyage,  etc.  (c)  {Legislature)  The  record 
of  daily  proceedings,  kept  by  the  clerk,  (d)  A  newspaper 
published  daily ;  by  extension,  a  weekly  newspaper  or 
any  periodical  publication,  giving  an  account  of  passing 
events,  the  proceedings  and  memoirs  of  societies,  etc.  ; 
a  periodical ;  a  magazine. 

2.  That  which  has  occurred  in  a  day  ;  a  day's  work  or 
travel ;  a  day's  journey.     \_Obs.  &  J2.]  B.  Jonson. 

3.  (Mach.)  That  portion  of  a  rotating  piece,  as  a 
shaft,  axle,  spindle,  etc.,  which  turns  in  a  bearing  or 
box.    See  Illust.  of  Axle  box. 

Joomal  box,  or  Journal  bearing  (Mach.),  the  carrier  of  a 
journal ;  the  box  in  which  the  journal  of  a  shaft,  axle,  or 
pin  turns. 

Jour'nal-lsm (jfir'nal-iz'm),  re.    [Cf.  F.jozii-nalisme.'] 

1.  The  keeping  of  a  journal  or  diary.     iObs.J 

2.  The  periodical  collection  and  publication  of  current 
news ;  the  business  of  managing,  editing,  or  writing  for, 
journals  or  newspapers  ;  as,  political  journalism. 

Journalism  is  now  truly  an  estate  of  the  realm.    Ed.  Rev. 

Joor'nal-lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  Joumaliste.J  1.  One  who 
keeps  a  journal  or  diary.     [OJs.]  Stickle. 

2.  The  conductor  of  a  public  journal,  or  one  whose 
business  it  is  to  write  for  a  public  journal ;  an  editorial 
or  other  professional  writer  for  a  periodical.       Addison. 

Jour'nal-is'tlC  (-Is'ttk),  a.  Pertaining  to  journals  or 
to  journalists ;  contained  in,  or  characteristic  of,  the 
public  journals ;  as,  journalistic  literature  or  enterprise. 

Jour'nal-lze  (jQr'nal-iz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Jour- 
nalized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Jocbnalizino  (-I'zTng).] 
To  enter  or  record  in  a  journal  or  diary.  Johnson. 

Jour'nal-lze,  v.  i.  To  conduct  or  contribute  to  a 
public  journal ;  to  follow  the  profession  of  a  journalist. 

Jonr'ney  (jfir'ni^),  n.;  pi.  Journeys  (-nlz).^  [OE. 
jornee,  journee,  prop. ,  a  day's  journey,  OF.  jornSe,  jur- 
n6e,  a  day,  a  day's  work  or  journey,  F.  journee,  fr.  OF. 
jorn,jurn,Jor  a  day,  F.  jour,  fr.  L.  diiirnns.  See  Jour- 
nal.] 1.  Tl>e  travel  or  work  of  a  day.  [06i.]  Chaucer. 
"We  have  yet  lar<:e  day,  for  scarce  the  sun 
Hath  finished  ha\thia  journey.  Milton. 

2.  Travel  or  passage  from  one  place  to  another ;  hence, 
figuratively,  a  passage  through  life. 

The  good  man  ...  is  gone  a  \on%  journey.    Prov.  vii.  19. 
We  must  all  have  the  sSLVne  journey* s  end.    Bp.  Siillingjleet. 

Syn.  —  Tour ;  excursion ;  trip ;  expedition  ;  pilgrim- 
£^e.  —  Journey,  Tour,  Excursion,  Pilgrimage.  The 
word  journey  suggests  the  idea  of  a  somewhat  prolonged 
traveling  for  a  specific  object,  leading  a  person  to  pass 
directly  from  one  point  to  another.  In  a  tour,  we  take  a 
roundabout  course  from  place  to  place,  more  commonly 
for  pleasure,  though  sometimes  on  business.  An  excur- 
sion is  usually  a  brief  tour  or  trip  for  pleasure,  health, 
etc.  In  a  pilgrimage  we  travel  to  a  place  hallowed  by 
our  religious  affections,  or  by  some  train  of  sacred  or 
tender  associations.  A  journey  on  important  business ; 
the  tour  of  Europe  ;  an  excursion  to  the  lakes ;  a,  pilgrim^ 
age  to  the  Holy  Land. 

Jour'ney,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Journeyed  (-nid) ;  p-pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Journeying.]  To  travel  from  place  to  place ; 
to  go  from  home  to  a  distance. 

Ahrajajow-neyed,  going  on  still  toward  the  south.   Qen.  xii.  9. 

Jour'ney,  v.  i.  To  traverse  ;  to  travel  over  or  through. 
[JB.]     "lyoMj-nej/ed  many  a  land."  Sir  W,  Scott. 

Jour'ney-bat'ed  (-bat'Sd),  a.  Worn  out  with  jour- 
neying.    [OAs.]  Shak. 

Jour'ney-er  (-er),  re.    One  who  journeys. 

Jour'ney-man  (-man),  n.;  pi.  Journeymen  (-men). 
Formerly,  a  man  hired  to  work  by  the  day  ;  now,  com- 
monly, one  who  has  mastered  a  handicraft  or  trade ;  — 
distinguished  from  apjorereft'ee  and  from  master  MiorAmara. 

I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had  made  men, 
and  not  made  them  well.  Shak. 

Jour'ney-work'  (-wflrk'),  re.  Originally,  work  done 
by  the  day ;  work  done  by  a  journeyman  at  his  trade. 

Joust  (jtist ;  277),  v.  i.  [OE.  justen,  jousten,  OF. 
juster,  jouster,  joster,  F.  jouter,  fr.  L.  juxta  near  to, 
nigh,  from  the  root  of  jungere  to  join.  See  Join,  and  cf . 
Jostle.]  To  engage  in  mock  combat  on  horseback,  as 
two  knights  in  the  lists  ;  to  tilt.     [Written  a\sojust.'] 

For  the  whole  army  to  joust  and  tourney.     Holland. 

Joust,  re.  [OE.  juste,  jouste,  OF.  juste,  jouste,  josie, 
T.joute.  See  Joust, -v.  i.]  A  tilting  match;  a  mock 
combat  on  horseback  between  two  knights  in  the  lists  or 
inclosed  field.     [Written  also  just.^ 

Gorgeous  knights  tit  joust  and  tournament.       Milton. 

JOUSt'er,  re.     One  who  jousts  or  tilts. 

Jove  (jov),  n.  [L.  Jupiter,  gen.  Jovis,  OL.  Jovis, 
nom.  &  gen.  for  Djovis  ;  akin  to  E.  Tuesday.  See  Tues- 
day, and  cf.  Jupiter.]  1.  The  chief  divinity  of  the  an- 
cient Romans ;  Jupiter. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  planet  Jupiter.     [iJ.]  Pope. 

3.  {Alchemy)  The  metal  tin. 
Bird  of  Jove,  the  eagle. 

JO'Vl-al  (jo'vi-al),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  Jovialis  pertaining 
to  Jove.  The  planet  Jupiter  was  thought  to  make  those 
born  under  it  joyful  or  jovial.  See  Jove.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  god,  or  the  planet,  Jupiter.     [OJs.] 

Om  jovial  star  reigned  at  his  birth.  Shak. 

The  fixed  stars  astrologically  differenced  bv  the  planets,  and 
esteemed  Martial  or  Jovial  according  to  the  colors  whereby  they 
answer  these  planets.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Sunny  ;  serene.  [06s.]  "  The  heavens  always 
joviall."  Spenser. 

_  3.  Gay ;  merry  ;  joyous  ;  jolly ;  mirth-inspiring  ;  hila- 
rious ;  cha,racterized  by  mirtli  or  jollity ;  as,  a  jovial 
youth;  a  jovial  company ;  a  jovial  poera. 

Be  bright  and  jovial  among  your  guests.  Shak. 

His  odes  are  some  of  them  panegyrical,  others  moral :  the  rest 
ire  jovial  or  bacchanalian.  Dryden. 

8^^  This  word  is  a  relic  of  the  belief  in  planetary 


influence.     Other  examples  are  saturnine,   mercurial, 
martial,  lunatic,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Merry ;  joyous ;  gay ;  festive ;  mirthful ;  glee- 
ful ;  jolly ;  hilarious. 

JO'vi-al-lSt  (jo'vi-al-ist),  re.  One  who  lives  a  jovial 
life.  Bp.  Ball. 

Jo'Vi-al'1-ty  (-Sl'I-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  jovialite.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  jovial.  Sir  T.  Merbert. 

Jo'vi-al-ly  (jo'vi-al-ly),  adv.  In  a  jovial  maimer ; 
merrily;  gayly.  B.  Jonson. 

Jo'vi-al-ness,  re.     Noisy  mirth ;  joviality.        Hewyt. 

Jo'Vi-al-ty  (-ty),  re.    Joviality.     [iS.]  Barrow. 

Jo'vi-an  (-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Jove,  or  Jupi- 
ter (either  the  deity  or  the  planet). 

Jo'vi-cen'trio  (-sSn'trlk),  a.  [See  Jove,  and  Center.] 
{Astron. )  Revolving  around  the  planet  Jupiter  ;  appear- 
ing as  viewed  from  Jupiter.     [iJ.]  J.  B.  Hind. 

JO-vln'lan-ist  (jo-vTn'yan-tst),  re.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  An 
adherent  to  tlie  doctrines  of  Jovinian,  a  monk  of  the 
fourth  century,  who  denied  the  virginity  of  Mary,  and 
opposed  the  asceticism  of  his  time. 

Jowl  (jol),  re.  [For  older  chole,  chaul,  AS.  ceajl  jaw. 
Cf.  Chaps.]  The  cheek;  the  jaw.  [Written  also  jo^e, 
choule,  chowle,  and  geoule.'] 

Cheek  by  jowl,  with  the  cheeks  close  together ;  side  by 
side  ;  in  close  proximity.  "  I  will  go  with  thee  cheek  by 
jole."    Shak.    ''■  Sits  cheek  by  jowl."    Dryden. 

Jowl,  V.  t.    To  throw,  dash,  or  knock.     [Ofo.] 

How  the  knave  j'oujZs  it  to  tlie  ground.  Shak. 

Jowl'er  (jol'er  or  joul'er;  277),  n.  {Zool.)  A  dog 
with  large  jowls,  as  the  beagle. 

Jow'ter  (jou'ter),  re.  A  mounted  peddler  of  fish  ;  — 
called  also yoMi/ec.     \_Obs.']  Carew. 

Joy  (joi),  n.  lOE.  joye,  OF,  joye,joie,  goie,  F.joie, 
L.  gaudia,  pi.  of  gaudium  joy,  fr.  gaudere  to  rejoice,  to 
be  glad  ;  cf.  6r.  yaUiv  to  rejoice,  yaCpos  proud.  Cf. 
Gaud,  Jewel.]  1.  The  passion  of  emotion  excited  by 
the  acquisition  or  expectation  of  good  ;  pleasurable  feel- 
ings or  emotions  caused  by  success,  good  fortune,  and 
the  like,  or  by  a  rational  prospect  of  possessing  what  we 
love  or  desire  ;  gladness ;  exhilaration  of  spirits ;  delight. 
Her  heavenly  form  beheld,  all  wished  her  joy.  Dryden. 
Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy.     Johnson. 

Who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross, 

despising  the  shame.  Heb.  xii.  2. 

Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return.  Shak. 

Joy  is  a  delight  of  the  mind,  from  the  consideration  of  the 
present  or  assured  approaching  possession  of  a  good.         Locke. 

2.  That  which  causes  joy  or  happiness. 

For  ye  are  our  glory  and  joy.         1  Thess.  ii.  20. 
A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.  Keats. 

3.  The  sign  or  exhibition  of  joy  ;  gayety ;  mirth ;  mer- 
riment ;  festivity. 

Suchj'oy  made  Una,  when  her  knight  she  found.    Spenser. 

The  roofs  with  joy  resound.  Dryden. 

(J^^  Joy  is  used  in  composition,  esp.  with  participles, 

tp  form  many  self-explaining  compounds ;  as,  joy-beUa, 

joy-hTinging,  ioi/-inspiring,^'o?/-resounding,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Gladness ;  pleasure ;  delight ;  happiness ;  ex- 
ultation ;  transport ;  felicity  ;  ecstasy  ;  rapture  ;  bliss ; 
gayety ;  mirth ;  merriment ;  festivity  ;  hilarity. 

Joy,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Joyed  (joid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Joying.]  [OF.  joir,F.jouir.  See  Joy,  re.]  To  rejoice; 
to  be  glad  ;  to  delight ;  to  exult. 

I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.    Hob.  iii.  18. 

In  whose  sight  all  thingsj'oy.  Milton. 

Joy,  V.  t,    1.  To  give  joy  to ;  to  congratulate.    [Obs.'\ 

"  J^oy  us  of  our  conquest. "  Dryden. 

To  joy  the  friend,  or  grapple  with  the  foe.         Prior. 

2.  To  gladden  ;  to  make  joyful ;  to  exhilarate.    \_Obs.'\ 

Neither  pleasure's  art  can  j'oy  my  spirits.         Shak. 

3.  To  enjoy.     [Obs.']    See  Enjoy. 

Who  might  have  lived  and  joyed  immortal  bliss.    Milton. 
Joy'ance  (-ans),  re.    [OF.  joiance.l    Enjoyment ;  gay- 
ety ;  festivity ;  joyfulness.  Spenser. 
Some  days  oijoyance  are  decreed  to  all.  Byron. 
From  what  hid  fountains  doth  thy  joyance  flow  ?    Trench. 
Joy'an-cy  {-an-s^),  n.    Joyance.     [i2.]           Carlyle. 
Joy'tul  (-ful),  a.     Full  of  joy ;  having  or  causing  joy ; 
very  glad  ;  as,  a  Joy/ui  heart.   "  J^oj/reZ  tidings. "  Shak. 
My  soul  shall  hejoyfid  in  my  God.         Is.  Ixi.  10. 
Sad  for  their  loss,  hnt  joyful  of  Qur  life.  Pope. 

—  Joy'fuUy,  adv.  —  Joy'ful-ness,  re. 

Joyless,  a.     Not  having  joy ;  not  causing  joy ;  unen- 

joyable.  —  Joy'less-ly,  adv.  —  Joyless-ness,  re. 

With  downcast  eyes  the  joyless  victor  sat.        Dryden. 
Youth  and  health  and  war  are  joyless  to  him.    Addison. 
[He]  pining  for  the  lass, 
la  joyless  of  the  grove,  and  spurns  the  growing  grass.  Dryden. 

Joy'OUS  (-us),  a.  [OF.  joyous,  joious,  joios,  F.  joyeux. 
See  Joy.]  Glad  ;  gay  ;  merry ;  joyful ;  also,  affording 
or  inspiring  joy ;  with  of  before  the  word  or  words  ex- 
pressing the  cause  of  joy. 

Is  this  your  joyous  city  ?  7s.  xxiii.  7. 

They  all  as  glad  as  birds  of  joyous  prime.      Spenser. 

And  joyous  of  our  conquest  early  won.        Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Merry ;  lively ;  blithe  ;  gleeful ;  gay  ;  glad ; 

mirthful ;   sportive  ;   festive ;  joyful ;  happy ;    blissful ; 

charming ;  delightful. 

—  Joy'ous-ly,  adv.  —  Joy'ous-ness,  re. 
Joy'SOme  (-siim),  a.     Causing  joyfulness.     [7?.] 

This  all  joyso;He  grove.  IV.  Browne. 

Jub  (jQb),  re.     [Perh.  corrupted  fr.  jug.']    A  vessel 

for  holding  ale  or  wine  ;  a  jug.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

II  Ju'ba  (jii'ba),  re. ;  pi.  Jdb.e  (-be).     [L.,  a  mane.] 

1.  (Zool. )  The  mane  of  an  animal. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  loose  panicle,  the  axis  of  which  falls  to 
pieces,  as  in  certain  grasses. 

Ju'bate  (ju'bat),  a.  [L.  jubatus  having  a  mane.] 
{Zo'ol.)  Fringed  with  long,  pendent  hair. 


II  JU'b6'  (zhu'ba' ;  E.  jn'be), 
chancel  screen 
or  rood  screen. 
(6)  The  gallery 
aljove  such  a 
screen,  from 
which  certain 
parts  of  the 
service  were  f  or- 
merly  read. 
See  Hood  loft, 
under  Rood. 

Ju'bl-lant 

(ju'bi-lant),  a. 
[L.  jubilans, 
-antis,  p.  pr.  of 
jubilare  to 
shout  for  joy  ; 
cf.  F.  jubilant. 
See  Jubilate.] 
Uttering  songs 
of  triumph; 
shouting  with 
joy  ;  trium- 
phant; exulting. 


[F.] 


Jube  of  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine, 
Troyes. 


Hbe  jubilant  age."  Coleridge. 

While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  j'z^?7an(.         Milton, 

Ju'bl-lant-ly,  adv.     In  a  jubilant  manner. 

Ju'bl-lar  (-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  jubilaire.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  having  the_character  of,  a  jubilee,  [-fi.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Ju'bl-la'te  (ju'bT-la'te  o?'-la'te),  re.  [L.,  imperat.  of 
jubilare  to  shout  for  joy.]  1.  The  third  Sunday  after 
Easter  ;  —  so  called  because  the  introit  is  the  66th  Psalm, 
which,  in  the  Latin  version,  begins  with  the  words,  "  Ju- 
bilate Deo." 

2.  A  name  of  the  100th  Psalm ;  —  so  called  from  its 
opening  word  in  the  Latin  version. 

Ju'bi-late  (ju'bi-lat),  V.  i.  [L.  jubilaius,  p.  p.  of 
jubilare.]    To  exult ;  to  rejoice.     [R.]         De  Quincey. 

Ju'bl-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  re,  [L.  jubilatio  :  cf.  F.  ju- 
bilation.] A  triumphant  shouting;  rejoicing;  exulta^ 
tion.     "Jwiaajjores  and  hallelujahs."    _  South. 

Ju'bl-lee  (ju'bi-le),  re.  [F.  jubile,  Li.  jubilaeus,  6r. 
tw^TjAaios,  fr.  Heb.  yohel  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  also  the 
grand  sabbatical  year,  which  was  announced  by  sound  of 
trumpet.]  1.  {Jewish  Hist.)  Every  fiftieth  year,  being 
the  year  following  the  completion  of  each  seventh  sab- 
bath of  years,  at  which  time  all  the  slaves  of  Hebrew 
blood  were  liberated,  and  all  lands  which  had  been  alien- 
ated during  the  whole  period  reverted  to  their  former 
oivners.  [In  this  sense  spelled  also,  in  some  English  '&i- 
'bXes,  jubile.]  Lev.  xxv.  8-17. 

2.  The  joyful  commemoration  held  on  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  any  event ;  as,  the  jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign ;  the  jubilee  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions. 

3.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  church  solemnity  or  ceremony  cel- 
ebrated at  Rome,  at  stated  intervals,  originally  of  one 
hundred  years,  but  latterly  of  twenty-five ;  a  plenary  and 
extraordinary  indulgence  granted  by  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff to  the  universal  church.  One  invariable  condition  of 
granting  this  indulgence  is  the  confession  of  sins  and  re- 
ceiving of  the  eucharist. 

4.  A  season  of  general  joy. 

The  town  was  all  a  jubilee  of  feasts.  Dryden. 

5.  A  state  of  joy  or  exultation.  [iJ.]  "  In  the  jubilee 
of  his  spirits."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ju-cun'dl-ty  (jii-kun'dT-ty),  n.  ['L.  jucunditas,  from 
jucundus.]  Pleasantness ;  agreeableness.  See  Jocun- 
dity.    [R.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ju'dah-ite  (ju'da-it),  re.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Judah; 
a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ;  a  Jew.  ICitto. 

Ju-da'ic  (jii-da'ik),  1  a.      [L.   Judaicus,  fr.  Judaea, 

Ju-da'io-ail  (-i-kal), )  the  country  Judea :  cf.  F.  Ju- 
ddique.  See  Jew.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Jews.  "  The 
natural  or  Judaical  [religion]."  South. 

Ju-da'lc-al-ly,  adv.  After  the  Jewish  manner.  3Iilton. 

Ju'da-ism  (ju'dii-Tz'm),  re.  [L.  Juda'ismus:  cf.  F. 
juda'isme.]  1.  The  religious  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
Jews  as  enjoined  in  the  laws  of  Moses.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  Conformity  to  the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Ju'da-ist,  re.  One  who  believes  and  practices  Judaism. 

Ju'da-is'tio  (-Ts'tik),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Judaism. 

Ju'da-1-za'tion  (-T-za'shun),  re.  The  act  of  Judaizing ; 
a  conforming  to  the  Jewish  religion  or  ritual.     [R.] 

Ju'da-lze  (ju'dS-Iz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  JudaizeD' 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Judaizing  (-I'zTng).]  [Cf.  F.  ju- 
da'iser.]  To  conform  to  the  doctrines,  observances,  or 
methods  of  the  Jews ;  to  inculcate  or  impose  Judaism. 

They  .  .  .  prevailed  on  the  Galatians  to  Judaize  so  far  as  to 
observe  the  rites  of  Closes  in  various  instances.  Milner. 

They  were  .Xudaizimj  doctors,  who  taught  the  observation  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  Bp.  Bull. 

Ju'da-ize,  v.  t.  To  impose  Jewish  observances  or 
rites  upon  ;  to  convert  to  Judaism. 

The  heretical  TLieodotion,  the  Judaized  Symmachus.    Milton. 

Ju'da-l'zer  (-J'zer),  re.  One  who  conforms  to  or  in- 
culcates Judaism ;  specifically,  pi.  {Ch.  Hist.),  those  Jews 
who  accepted  Christianity  but  still  adhered  to  the  law 
of  Moses  and  worshiped  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Ju'das  (ju'das),re.  The  disciple  who  betrayed  Christ. 
Hence  :  A  treacherous  person ;  one  who  betrays  under  the 
semblance  of  friendship.  —  a.     Treacherous ;  betraying. 

Judas  hole,  a  peephole  or  secret  opening  for  spying.  — 
Judas  kiss,  a  deceitful  and  treacherous  kiss.  —  Judas  tree 
(/;«/. ),  a  Iccruminous  tree  of  tlie  genus  Cercis,  with  pretty, 
ro.se-colored  flowers  hi  clusters  along  the  hraiiches.  Jii- 
das  is  said  to  have  hanged  liimself  on  a  tree  of  this  genus 
(C.  Siliquastrum).  C.  Canadensis  nn(\  C.  occidentalis  aie 
the  American  species,  and  are  called  also  rrdbiid. 

Ju'das-COl'ored  (-kai'erd),  a.  Red  ;  —  from  a  tra- 
dition that  Judas  Iscariot  had  red  hair  and  beard. 

There  's  treachery  in  that  ./ud(ts.<-olorcd  beard.     Dryden. 

Jud'dOCk  (jBd'dOk),  re.  [For  judcock  ;  jud  (equiv.  to 
Prov.  E.  gid  a  jacksnipe,  W.  giach  suipe)  -(-  cock.'] 
{Zo'ol.)  See  Jacksnipe. 
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Ja-de'an  (jfi-de'an),  a.  [L.  Judaeus.  See  Jew.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Judea.  ^  w.     A  native  of  Judea  ;  a  Jew. 

Judge  (jilj),  n.  [OE.  juge,  OF.  &  P.  juge,  fr.  OF. 
jugier,  F.  juger,  to  judge.  See  Judge,  v.  z.]  1.  (Law)  A 
public  officer  wlio  is  invested  witli  authority  to  hear  aud 
determine  litigated  causes,  and  to  administer  justice  be- 
tween parties  in  courts  held  for  that  purpose. 

The  parts  of  a  Judge  in  hearing  are  four  :  to  direct  the  evi- 
dence ;  to  moderate  length,  repetition,  or  impertinency  of 
epeech  ;  to  recapitulate,  select,  and  collate  the  material  points 
of  that  which  hath  been  said  ;  and  to  give  the  rule  or  sentence. 

Jiacon. 

2.  One  who  has  skill,  knowledge,  or  experience,  suffi- 
cient to  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  question,  or  on  the 
quality  or  value  of  anything ;  one  who  discerns  proper- 
ties or  relations  with  skill  and  readiness ;  a  connoisseur ; 
an  expert ;  a  critic. 

A  man  who  is  no  judge  of  law  may  be  a  good  Judge  of  poetry, 
or  eloquence,  or  of  the  merits  of  a  painting.  Dryden. 

3.  A  person  appointed  to  decide  in  a  trial  of  skiU, 
speed,  etc.,  between  two  or  more  parties ;  an  umpire ; 
as,  a,  judge  in  a  horse  race. 

4.  (Jewish  Hist.)  One  of  the  supreme  magistrates, 
with  both  civil  and  military  powers,  who  governed  Israel 
for  more  than  four  hundred  years. 

6.  pi.  The  title  of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  the  Book  of  Judges. 

Judge  Advocate  (Mil.  &  Nav.),  a  person  appointed  to 
act  as  prosecutor  at  a  court-martial :  he  acts  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  government,  as  the  responsible  adviser 
of  the  court,  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  aa  counsel  for 
the  accused,  when  he  has  no  other  counsel.  —  Judge-Advo- 
cate General,  in  the  United  States,  the  title  of  two  offi- 
cers, one  attached  to  the  War  Department  and  having 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  the  other  attached  to  the 
Navy  Department  and  having  the  rank  of  colonel  of 
marmes  or  captain  in  the  navy.  The  first  is  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Military  Justice  of  the  army,  the  other  per- 
forms a  similar  duty  for  the  navjr.  In  England,  the  des- 
ignation of  a  member  of  the  ministry  who  is  the  legal 
adviser  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  and  supreme 
judge  of  the  proceedings  of  courts-martial. 

Syn.— Judge,  Umpire,  Aebiteatoe,  Repeeee.  K  judge., 
In  the  legal  sense,  is  a  magistrate  appointed  to  determine 
questions  of  law.  An  umpire  is  a  person  selected  to  de- 
cide between  two  or  more  who  contend  for  a  prize.  An 
arbitrator  is  one  chosen  to  allot  to  two  contestants  their 
portion  of  a  claim,  usually  on  grounds  of  equity  and  com- 
mon sense.  A  referee  is  one  to  whom  a  case  is  referred 
for  final  adjustment.  Arbitrations  and  references  are 
sometimes  voluntary,  sometimes  appointed  by  a  court. 

Judge,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Judged  (jujd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Judging.]  [OE.  jugen,  OF.  jugier,  F.  juger,  L. 
judicare,  fr.  judex  judge  ;  jus  law  or  right  +  dieare  to 
proclaim,  pronounce,  akin  to  dicere  to  say.  See  Just,  a., 
and  Diction,  and  <  Judicial.]  1.  To  hear  and  deter- 
mine, as  in  causes  on  trial ;  to  decide  as  a  judge  ;  to  give 
judgment ;  to  pass  sentence. 

The  Lord  Judge  between  thee  and  me.    Gen.  xvi.  5. 
Father,  who  art  judge 
Of  all  things  made,  &nd  Judgest  only  right  1       Milton. 

2.  To  assume  the  right  to  pass  judgment  on  another  ; 
to  sit  in  judgment  or  condenmation  ;  to  criticise  or  pass 
adverse  judgment  upon  others.    See  Judge,  v.  t.,  3. 

Forbear  to  Judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all.  Shah. 

3.  To  compare  facts  or  ideas,  and  perceive  their  rela- 
tions and  attnbutes,  and  thus  distinguish  truth  from 
falsehood ;  to  determine  ;  to  discern  ;  to  distinguish ;  to 
form  an  opinion  about. 

Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance.    John  vii.  24. 

She  is  wise  if  I  oa,n  Judge  of  her.  Shak. 

Judge,  V.  t.     1.  "To  hear  and  determine  by  authority, 

as  a  case  before  a  court,  or  a  controversy  between  two 

parties.     "Chaos  [shall]  jW^e  the  strife."  Milton. 

2.  To  examine  and  pass  sentence  on ;  to  try ;  to  doom. 

God  sii&W  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  Eccl.  iii.  17. 


To  bring  my  whole  cause  *fore  his  holiness. 
And  to  OQ  Judged  by  him. 


Shak. 


3.  To  arrogate  judicial  authority  over ;  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment upon  ;  to  be  censorious  toward. 

Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.        Matt.  vii.  1. 

4.  To  determine  upon  inquiry  or  deliberation ;  to  es- 
teem ;  to  think  ;  to  reckon. 

If  ye  ha.veju.dged  me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord.    Acts  xvi.  15. 

5.  To  exercise  the  functions  of  a  magistrate  over ;  to 
govern.     [^Obs.J 

Make  us  a  king  to  judge  us.  1  Sam.  viii.  5. 

Jndg'er  (jtij'er),  n.  One  who  judges.  Sir  K.  Digby. 
Judge'shlp  (jQj'ship),  n.  The  office  of  a  judge. 
Judg'ment  (jSj'ment),  n.  [OE.  jugement,  F.  juge- 
ment,  LL.  judicamentum ,  fr.  L.  judicare.  See  Judge, 
V.  i.]  1.  The  act  of  judging  ;  the  operation  of  the  mind, 
involving  comparison  and  discrimination,  by  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  values  and  relations  of  things,  wheth- 
er of  moral  qualities,  intellectual  concepts,  logical  prop- 
ositions, or  material  facts,  is  obtained ;  as,  by  careful 
judgment  he  avoided  the  peril  ;  by  a  series  of  wrong 
judgments  he  forfeited  confidence. 

I  oughte  demc,  of  skillful jaj7e77?en*, 

That  in  the  salte  sea  my  wife  is  deed.         Chaucer. 

2.  The  power  er  faculty  of  performing  such  operations 
(see  1) ;  esp.,  when  unqualified,  the  faculty  of  judging  or 
deciding  rightly,  justly,  or  wisely ;  good  sense ;  as,  a  man 
oi  judgment ;  a  politician  mithont  judgment. 

He  shall  judge  thy  people  with  righteousness  and  thy  poor 
vjith  judgment.  i's.  Ixxii.  2. 

Hermia.  I  would  my  father  look*d  but  with  my  eyes. 
Theseus.  Kather  your  eyes  must  with  hisjudgment  look.  Shak. 

3.  The  conclusion  or  result  of  judging ;  an  opinion ; 
a  decision. 

Sne  in  my  judgment  was  as  fair  as  you.  Shak. 

Who  iirst  his  Jur/gtnent  asked,  and  then  a  place.      Pope. 

4.  The  act  of  determining,  as  in  courts  of  law,  what  is 
conformable  to  law  and  justice  ;  also,  the  determination. 


decision,  or  sentence  of  a  court,  or  of  a  judge ;  the  man- 
date or  sentence  of  God  as  the  judge  of  all. 

In  Judgments  between  rich  and  poor,  consider  not  what  the 
poor  man  needs,  but  what  is  his  own.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  thejut/ffmenf.  Shak. 

5.  (Philos.)  (a)  That  act  of  the  mind  by  which  two 
notions  or  ideas  which  are  apprehended  as  distinct  are 
compared  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  agree- 
ment or  disagreement.  See  1.  The  comparison  may  be 
threefold  :  (1)  Of  individual  objects  forming  a  concept. 
(2)  Of  concepts  giving  what  is  technically  called  a  judg- 
ment. (3)  Of  two  judgments  giving  an  inference.  Judg- 
ments have  been  further  classed  as  analytic,  synthetic, 
and  identical,  (b)  That  power  or  faculty  by  which  knowl- 
edge dependent  upon  comparison  and  discrimination  is 
acquired.     See  2. 

A  Judgment  is  the  mental  act  by  which  one  thing  is  affirmed 
or  denied  of  another.  Sir  \v.  Hamilton. 

The  power  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  what  is  true 
or  false,  probable  or  improbable,  is  called  by  logicians  the  fac- 
ulty oi  judgment.  Stewart. 

6.  A  calamity  regarded  as  sent  by  God,  by  way  of 
recompense  for  wrong  committed ;  a  providential  pun- 
ishment. "  Judgments  are  prepared  for  scorners." 
Prov.  xix.  29.  "  This  judgment  of  the  heavens  that 
makes  us  tremble. "    Shak. 

7.  (Theol.)  The  final  award  ;  the  last  sentence. 

I^r"  Judgment,  abridgment.,  acknowledgment,  and 
lodgment  are  in  England  sometimes  written  judgement, 
abridgement,  acknowledgement,  and  lodgement. 

1^°'  Judgment  is  used  adjectively  in  many  self -explain- 
ing combinations  ;  as,  judgment  hour ;  judgment  throne. 

Judgment  day  (Theol.),  the  last  day,  or  period  when  final 
judgment  will  be  pronounced  on  the  subjects  of  God's 
moral  government.  —  Judgment  debt  (Laio),  a  debt  secured 
to  the  creditor  by  a  judge's  order.  —  Judgment  hall,  a 
hall  where  courts  are  held.  —  Judgment  seat,  the  seat  or 
bench  on  which  judges  sit  in  court ;  hence,  a  court ;  a 
tribunal.  "  We  shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment  seat 
of  Christ."  Rom.  xiv.  10. —Judgment  sommons  (Law),  a 
proceeding  by  a  judgment  creditor  against  a  judgment 
debtor  upon  an  unsatisfied  judgment. 

Arrest  of  Judgment.  (Law)  See  under  Areest,  n.  —  Judg- 
ment of  Qoi,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  extraordinary 
trials  of  secret  crimes,  as  by  arms  and  single  combat,  by 
ordeal,  etc. :  it  being  imagined  that  God  would  work  mir- 
acles to  vindicate  innocence.    See  under  Ordeal. 

Syn.  —  Discernment ;  decision;  determination;  award; 
estimate ;  criticism ;  taste ;  discrimination  ;  penetration ; 
sagacity ;  intelligence ;  understanding.    See  Taste. 

Ju'dl-Ca-ble  (jii'di-ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  judicabilis.  See 
Judge,  v.  i.]  Capable  of  being  judged  ;  capable  of  being 
tried  or  decided  upon.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ju'dl-ca-tlve  (jii'di-ka-tiv),  a.  Having  power  to 
judge;  judicial;  3.S,  the  judicative  i&cuViy.     Hammond. 

Ju'dl-ca-tO-ry  (ju'dT-ka-t6-ry),  a.  [L.  judicalorius.'] 
Pertaining  to  the  administration  of  justice ;  dispensing 
justice;  judicial;  as, Judicatory  tribunals.  T.  Warton. 
Power  to  reject  in  an  authoritative  ot  Judicatory  way.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ju'di-ca-tO-ry  (277),  n.  [L.  judieatorium.']  1.  A 
court  of  justice  ;  a  tribunal.  JUilton. 

2.  Administration  of  justice. 

The  supreme  court  oi  judicatory.        Clarendon. 

Ju'dl-ca-ture  (ju'di-ka-tiSr  ;  135),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  ju- 
dicatura.']  1.  The  state  or  profession  of  those  employed 
in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  also,  the  dispensing  or 
administration  of  justice. 

The  honor  of  the  judges  in  their  j-udicature  is  the  king's  honor. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  court  of  justice ;  a  judicatory.  South. 

3.  The  right  of  judicial  action ;  jurisdiction ;  extent  of 
jurisdiction  of  a  judge  or  court. 

Our  Savior  disputes  not  here  the  judicature,  for  that  was  not 

his  office,  but  the  morality,  of  divorce.  Milton. 

Ju-di'Cial  (jii-dish'al),  a.    \1j.  judicialis,  it.  judicium 

jud^ent,  fr.  judex  judge  :  cf .  OF.  judicial.  See  Judge.] 

1.  Pertaining  or  appropriate  to  courts  of  justice,  or  to 
a  judge  ;  practiced  or  conformed  to  in  the  administration 
of  justice  ;  sanctioned  or  ordered  by  a  court ;  as,  judicial 
power ;  jtiC?iczaZ  proceedings ;  a,  judicial  sale.  "Judicial 
massacres."  Macaulay. 

Not  a  moral  but  2.  judicial  law,  and  so  was  abrogated.  Milton. 

2.  Fitted  or  apt  for  judging  or  deciding ;  aa,  a,  Judicial 
mind. 

3.  Belonging  to  the  judiciary,  as  distinguished  from 
legislative,  administrative,  or  executive.   See  Executive. 

4.  Judicious.     [Ois.]  B.  Jonson. 
Ju-di'clal-ly,  adv.    In  a  judicial  capacity  or  judicial 

manner.  "The  Lords  .  .  .  sitting  Judicially."  Macaulay. 

Ju-di'Cla-ry  (-a^rj^  or  -X-t-T^ ;  277),  a.  [L.  Judiciarius, 
fr.  judicium  jadgiaent :  cf.  F.  judiciare.  See  Judicial.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  courts  of  judicature,  or  legal  tribu- 
nals ;  judicial ;  as,  a,  judiciary  proceeding.     Bp.  Burnet. 

Ju-dl'cla-ry,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  Judiciaria,  F.  judiciaire.'] 
That  branch  of  government  in  which  judicial  power  is 
vested ;  the  system  of  courts  of  justice  in  a  country ;  the 
judges,  taken  collectively ;  as,  an  independent  judiciarj/; 
the  senate  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Ju-dl'clOUS  (ju-dish'iis),  a.  [F.  Judicieux,  fr.  L. 
judicium  judgment.  See  Judicial.]  1.  Of  or  relating 
to  a  court ;  judicial.     [OJi.] 

His  last  offenses  to  us 
Shall  h&Te  judicious  hearing.  Shak. 

2.  Directed  or  governed  by  sound  judgment ;  having 
sound  judgment ;  wise ;  prudent ;  sagacious  ;  discreet. 
He  is  noble,  wise,  Judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  the  season.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Prudent ;  discreet ;  rational ;  wise ;  skillful ; 
discerning ;  sagacious ;  well-advised. 

Ju-dl'cloUB-ly,  adv.  In  a  judicious  manner;  with 
good  judgment ;  wisely. 

Ju-dl'CiOUS-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
judicious;  sagacity;  sound  judgment. 

Jug  (jug),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Jug,  a  corruption  of,  or  nick- 
name for,  Joanna ;  cf.  2d  Jack,  and  Jill.   See  Johannes.] 


1.  A  vessel,  usually  of  coarse  earthenware,  with  a 
swelling  belly  and  narrow  mouth,  and  having  a  handle 
on  one  side. 

2.  A  pitcher;  a  ewer.     {.Eng.J 

3.  A  prison ;  a  jail ;  a  lockup.     [Slang!  Gay. 
Jug  (jiig),  V.  t.     [imp.  Sip.p.  Jugged  (jugd) ;  p.  pr.  &, 

vb.  n.  Jugging  (-ging).]  1.  To  seethe  or  stew,  as  in  a 
jug  or  jar  placed  in  boiling  water ;  as,  to  jug  a  hare. 

2.  To  commit  to  jail;  to  imprison.     [Slang^ 

Jug,  V.  i.  (Zodl.)  1.  To  utter  a  sound  resembling 
this  word,  as  certain  birds  do,  especially  the  nightingale. 

2.  To  nestle  or  collect  together  in  a  covey  ;  —  said  of 
quails  and  partridges. 

Ju'gal  (ju'gol),  a.     [L.  jugalis,  fr.  jugum  yoke.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  yoke,  or  to  marriage.     [06.s.] 

2.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  ma- 
lar, or  cheek  bone. 

II  Ju-ga'ta  (ju-ga'ta),  n.pl.  [Neut.  pi.  of  L.  jugatus, 
p.  p.  of  Jugare  to  join.]  (Numis.)  The  figures  of  two 
heads  on  a  medal  or  coin,  either  side  by  side  or  joined. 

Ju'ga-ted  (jii'ga-ted),  a.     (Bot.)  Coupled  together. 

Juge  (jilj),  n.    A  judge.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Jug'e-ment  (-c-ment),  n.  Judgment.  [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Ju'ger  (ju'jer),  n.  [L.  jugerum.}  A  Roman  measure 
of  land,  measuring  28,800  square  feet,  or  240  feet  in 
length  by  120  in  breadth. 

Jug'ger  (jiig'ger),  n.  (ZooU)  An  East  Indian  falcon. 
See  Lugger. 

Jug'ger-naut'  (jBg'ger-naf ),  n.  [Skr.  Jagannatha 
lord  of  the  world.]  One  of  the  names  under  which  Vishnu, 
in  his  incarnation  as  Krishna,  is  worshiped  by  the  Hindoos. 
[Written  also  Juggernath,  Jaganath,  Jaganatha,  etc.] 

^W^  The  principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Juggernaut 
is  at  PQrl  in  Orissa.  At  certain  times  the  idol  is  drawn 
from  the  temple  by  the  multitude,  on  a  high  car  with 
sixteen  wheels.  Formerly,  fanatics  sometimes  threw 
themselves  under  the  wheels  to  be  crushed  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  god. 

Jug'gle  (jiig'g'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Juggled  (-g'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Juggling  (-gling).]  [OE.  juglen;  cf. 
OF.  jogler,  Jugier,  F.  Jongler.  See  Jugglee.]  1.  To 
play  tricks  by  sleight  of  hand  ;  to  cause  amusement  and 
sport  by  tricks  of  skill ;  to  conjure. 

2.  To  practice  artifice  or  imposture. 

Be  these  Juggling  fiends  no  more  believed.         Shak. 

Jug'gle,  V.  t.    To  deceive  by  trick  or  artifice. 
Is 't  possible  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries  ?  Shak. 

Jug'gle,  n.    1.  A  trick  by  sleight  of  hand. 

2.  An  imposture  ;  a  deception.  Tennyson. 

A  juggle  of  state  to  cozen  the  people.        Tillotson. 

3.  A  block  of  timber  cut  to  a  length,  either  in  the 
round  or  split.  I^night. 

Jug'gler  (jiig'gler),  n.  [OE.  Jogelour,  Juglur,  OF. 
jogleor,  jugleor,  jongleor,  F.  Jongleur,  f r.  L.  Joculator  a 
jester,  joker^  fr.  jocidari  to  jest,  joke,  fr.  Joculus  a  little 
jest  or  joke,  dim.  of  jocus  jest,  joke.  See  Joke,  and  cf. 
Jongleur,  Joculatoe.]  1.  One  who  practices  or  exhib- 
its tricks  by  sleight  of  hand ;  one  skilled  in  legerdemain ; 
a  conjurer. 

As  nimh\e  Jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye.  Shak. 

Jugglers  and  impostors  do  daily  delude  them.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  deceiver ;  a  cheat.  Shak. 

Jug'gler-ess,  n.    A  female  juggler.  T.  Warton. 

Jug'gler-y  (-y),  n.  [OE.  &  OF.  Joglerie,  F.  jongle- 
rre.]    1.  The  art  or  act  of  a  juggler  ;  sleight  of  hand. 

2.  Trickery ;  imposture ;  as,  political  Jugglery. 

Jug'gling  (jiJg'glTng),  a.  Cheating ;  tricky.  —  Jug'- 
gling-ly,  adv. 

Jug'gling,  n.    Jugglery ;  underhand  practice. 

Juggs  (jugz),  n.  pi.    See  Jouqs.    [Scot.2 

Jug'lan-dUl  (jiig'lSn-dTn),  n.  [L.  Juglans,  -andis,  a 
walnut:  cf.  F.  Juglandine.~\  (Chem.)  An  extractive 
matter  contained  in  the  juice  of  the  green  shucks  of  the 
walnut  (Juglans  regia).  It  is  used  medicinally  as  an 
alterative,  and  also  as  a  black  hair  dye. 

Jug'lan-dine  (-din  or  -den),  n.  An  alkaloid  found  in 
the  leaves  of  the  walnut  (Juglans  regia). 

II  Ju'glans  (jii'glSnz),  n.  [L.,  walnut.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  valuable  trees,  including  the  true  walnut  of 
Europe,  and  the  American  black  walnut,  and  butternut. 

Ju'glone  (ju'glon),  n.  [L-  Jugla,nB  the  walnut  + 
-one.2  (Chem.)  A  yellow  crystalline  substance  resem- 
bling quinone,  extracted  from  green  shucks  of  the  walnut 
(Juglans  regia)  j_ —  called  also  nucin. 

Ju'gu-lar  (ju'gu-ler),  a.  [L.  Jugulum  the  collar 
bone,  which  joins  together  the  shoulders  and  the  breast, 
the  throat,  akin  to  Jungere  to  yoke,  to  join  :  cf.  F.  jugu- 
laire.  See  Jom.]  1.  (Anat.)  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
throat  or  neck ;  as,  the  Jugular  vein,  (b)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  jugular  vein  ;  as,  the  jugular  foramen. 

2.  (Zodl.)  Having  the  ventral  fins  beneath  the  throat ; 
—  said  of  certain  fishes. 

Ju'gu-lar,  n.     [Cf.  F.  Jugulaire.     See  Jugular,  a.] 

1.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  large  veins  which  return  the 
blood  from  the  head  to  the  heart  through  two  chief 
trunks,  an  external  and  an  internal,  on  each  side  of  the 
neck  ;  —  called  also  the  Jugular  vein. 

2.  (Zodl.)  Any  fish  which  has  the  ventral  fins  situated 
forward  of  the  pectoral  fins,  or  beneath  the  throat ;  one 
of  a  division  of  fishes  (Jugulares). 

Ju'gu-late  (-lat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jugulated 
(-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Juguiatinq  (-la'ting).]  [L. 
Jugulatus,  p.  p.  oijugulare,  fr.  jugulum.  See  Jugulae.] 
To  cut  the  throat  of.     [iJ.]  Jacob  Bigelow. 

II  Ju'gu-lum  (-liim),  n.  ;  pi.  Juguia  (-la).  [L.j 
(Zodl.)  The  lower  throat,  or  that  part  of  the  neck  just 
above  the  breast. 

II  Ju'gxun  (ju'gum),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Juga  (ju'ga),  E.  Jugume 
(-giimz).  [L.,  a  yoke,  ridge.]  (Bot.)  (a)  One  of  the 
ridges  commonly  found  on  the  fruit  of  umbelliferous 
plants,  (b)  A  pair  of  the  opposite  leaflets  of  a  pinnate 
plant. 
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Jnlce  (jus),  11.  [OE.  juse,  p.  jus  broth,  gravy,  juice, 
li.jus;  akin  to  Skr.  yus'ha.^  The  characteristic  fluid  of 
any  vegetable  or  animal  substance  ;  the  sap  or  part  which 
can  be  expressed  from  fruit,  etc. ;  the  fluid  part  which 
separates  from  meat  in  cooking. 

An  animal  whose  juices  are  unsound.    Arbuthnot. 
The  Juice  of  July  flowers.  £.  Jomon. 

The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape.  Shak. 

Letters  which  Edward  Dij^by  wrote  in  lemon^'uice.  Macaulay, 
Cold  water  draws  the^uice  of  meat.    Mrs.  Whitney. 
Juice  (jus),  V.  t.   To  moisten ;  to  wet.    [OJi.]   Fuller. 
Juice'less,  a.    Lacking  juice  ;  dry.         Dr.  H.  More. 
Jul'cl-ness  (ju'sl-nes),  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing juicy  ;  succulence  in  plants. 

Jul'cy  (jii'sy),  a.     \_Compar.  Juicier;  superl.  Juici- 
est.]    Abounding  with  juice  ;  succulent.  Bacon. 
Ju-ise'  (jiJ-iz'),  n.      [OF.  juise,  L.  judicium.     See 
Judicial.]    Judgment;  justice;  sentence.     \_Ohs.'\ 

Up[on]  pain  of  hanging  and  of  h\%h  juise.  Chaucer. 
Ju'jube  (ju'jiib),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  zizyphum,  Gr.  (C^vcltov, 
Per.  zlzfun,  zizafun,  zayzafun.']  The  sweet  and  edible 
drupes  (fruits)  of  several  Mediterranean  and  African  spe- 
cies of  small  trees,  of  the  genus  Zizyph  us,  especially  the 
Z.  Jujiiba,  Z.  vulgaris,  Z.  mucronala,  and  Z.  Lotus. 
The  last  named  is  thought  to  have  furnished  the  lotus  of 
the  ancient  Libyan  Lotophagi,  or  lotus  eaters. 

Ji^^nte  paste,  the  dried  or  inspissated  jelly  of  the  jujube ; 
also,  a  confection  made  of  gum  arable  sweetened. 

Juke  (juk),  V.  i.  [From  Scottish  jouk  to  bow.]  To 
bend  the  neck  ;  to  bow  or  duck  the  head.  [Written  also 
jook  andjoKi.j 

The  money  merchant  was  so  proud  of  his  trust  that  he  went 
jxtking  and  tossing  of  his  head.  V Estrange. 

Juke,  n.    The  neck  of  a  bird.     [Prov.  Eng.'\ 
Juke,  V.  i.      [F.  jtic  a  roost,  perch,  jucher  to  roost,  to 
perch.]     To  perch  on  anything,  as  birds  do.     [06s.] 

Jtt-la'ceous  (jii-la'shus),  a.  [See  JuLUS.]  (Bot.) 
Like  an  araeut,  or  bearing  aments  ;  amentaceous. 

Ju'lep  (ju'lSp),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.julepe,  fr.  Ar.  &  Per. 
julab,  jullab,  fr.  Per.  guldb  rose  water  and  julep ;  gul 
rose  -|-  ab  water.]  1.  A  refreshing  driuk  flavored  with 
aromatic  herbs  ;  esp.  {Med.),  a  sweet,  demulcent,  acidu- 
lous, or  mucilaginous  mixture,  used  as  a  vehicle.  Milton. 
Honey  in  woods, .;«?eps  in  brooks.  11.  Vaughan. 
2.  A  beverage  composed  of  brandy,  whisky,  or  some 
other  spirituous  Uquor,  with  sugar,  pounded  ice,  and 
sprigs  of  mint ;  —  called  also  mitit  julep.     [_U.  S.l 

Jul'lan  (jul'yan  ;  277),  a.  [L.  Julianus,  fr.  Julius. ' 
Cf.  July,  Gillian.]  Relating  to,  or  derived  from,  Ju- 
lius Ciesar. 

Julian  calendar,  the  calendar  asadjusted  by  Julius  Caesar, 
in  which  the  year  was  made  to  consist  of  365  days,  each 
fourth  year  having  366  days.  —  Julian  epoch,  the  epoch  of 
the  commencement  of  tlie  Julian  calendar,  or  46  B.  o.  — 
Julian  period,  a  chronological  period  of  7,980  years,  com- 
bining the  solar,  lunar,  and  indiction  cycles  (28  x  19  x  15  = 
7,980),  being  reckoned  from  the  year 4713  B.C.,  when  the 
first  years  of  these  several  cycles  would  coincide,  so  that 
if  any  year  of  the  period  be  divided  by  28, 19,  or  15,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  year  of  the  corresponding  cycle.  The 
Julian  jieriod  was  proposed  by  Scahger,  to  remove  or  avoid 
ambiguities  in  chronological  dates,  and  was  so  named  be- 
cause composed  of  Julian  years.  —  Julian  year,  the  year 
of  363  days,  6  hours,  adopted  in  the  Julian  calendar,  and 
m  use  until  superseded  by  the  Gregorian  year,  as  estab- 
lished in  the  reformed  or  Gregorian  calendar. 

II  Ju'll-enne'  (ju'lT-en' ;  F.  zhu'lyan'),  re.  [F.]  A 
kind  of  soup  containing  thin  slices  or  shreds  of  carrots, 
onions,  etc. 

Ju'li-form  (ju'li-f8rm),  a.  \Julus  -\-  -form.']  (Bot.) 
Having  the  shape  or  appearance  of  a  julus  or  catkin. 

II  Ju'lUS  (jii'liis),  re.  /  pi.  JuLi  (-11).  [Of  the  same 
origin  as  iulus.]  {Bot.)  A  catkin  or  ament.  See  Ament. 
Ju-ly'  (jii-h'),,  «■/  pl-  JuLiEs  (-liz').  [L.  Julius;  — 
named  from  Gains  Julius  Cfesar,  who  was  born  in  this 
month  :  cf.  F.  Juillet.J  The  seventh  month  of  the  year, 
containing  thirty-one  days. 

11^°*  This  month  was   called    Quintilis,  or  the  fifth 
month,  according  to  the  old  Roman  calendar,  in  which 
March  was  the  fijst  month  of  the  year. 
Ju-ly'-flow'er  (-flou'er),  re.     See  Gilltplowbe. 
Ju'mart  (ju'mart),  n.    [F.]    The  fabled  offspring  of 
a  bull  and  a  mare.  Locke. 

Jum'ble  (jiim'b'l),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Jumbled 
(-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Jumblino  (-blTng).]  [Prob.  fr. 
jump,  i.  e.,  to  make  to  jump,  or  shake.]  To  mix  in  a 
confused  mass  ;  to  put  or  throw  together  without  order ; 
—  often  followed  by  together  or  up. 

"Why  dost  thou  blend  and  jumble  such  inconsistencies  to- 
gether ?  Burton. 
Every  clime  and  age 
Jumbled  together.                                    Tennyson. 
Jum'ble,  V.  i.    To  meet  or  unite  in  a  confused  way ; 
to  mix  confusedly.  Swift. 
Jum'ble,  re.    1.  A  confused  mixture  ;  a  mass  or  col- 
lection without  order ;  as,  a  jumble  of  words. 
2.  A  small,  thin,  sugared  cake,  usually  ring-shaped. 
Jum'ble-ment  (-ment),  re.   Confused  mixture,   [iow] 
Jum'ble!  (-bier),  re.     One  who  confuses  things. 
Jum'bllng-ly  (-blTng-iy),  adv.    In  a  confused  manner. 
Ju'ment  (ju'ment),  re.     [L.  jumentum  a  beast  of  bur- 
den :  cf.  F.  jument  a  mare,  OF.,  a  beast  of  burden.]    A 
beast;  especially,  a  beast  of  burden.     [06s.] 

Fitter  lOTJuments  than  men  to  feed  on.         Burton. 

Jump  (jump),  re.     [Cf.  P.  jupe  a  long  petticoat,  a 

ikirt.     Cf.  JuppoN.]     (o)  A  kind  of  loose  jacket  for  men. 

(6)  pi.  A  bodice  worn  instead  of  stays  by  women  in  the 

18th  century. 

Jump,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Jumped  (jtimt;  215) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  JuMPiNO.]  [Akin  to  OD.  gumpen,  dial.  G. 
gumpen,  jumpen.}  1.  To  spring  free  from  the  ground 
by  the  muscular  action  of  the  feet  and  legs  ;  to  project 
one's  self  through  the  air  ;  to  spring  ;  to  bound  ;  to  leap. 
Not  the  worst  of  the  three  hut  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by 
the  square.  shaL 


lObs.-] 
Shak. 
(6)  To 


Jump  Seat. 
Two-seat  form. 


2.  To  move  as  if  by  jumping ;  to  bounce ;  to  jolt. 
"  The  jumping  chariots."  Nahum  iii.  2. 

A  ilock  of  geese  Jump  down  together.         JJryden. 

3.  To  coincide ;  to  agree ;  to  accord ;  to  tally ;  —  fol- 
lowed by  with.    "  It  jumps  with  my  humor."         Shak. 

To  jump  at,  to  spring  to ;  hence,  fig.,  to  accept  suddenly 
or  eagerly ;  as,  a  fish  jumps  a<  a  bait ;  to  jump  at  a  chance. 

Jump  (jiimp),  V.  t.  1.  To  pass  by  a  spring  or  leap  ;  to 
overleap  ;  as,  to  jump  a  stream. 

2.  To  cause  to  jump ;  as,  he  Jumped  his  horse  across 
the  ditch. 

3.  To  expose  to  danger ;  to  risk ;  to  hazard. 

To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic. 

4.  {Smithwork)   (a)  To  join  by  a  butt  weld, 
thicken  or  enlarge  by  endwise  blows  ;  to  upset. 

5.  {Quarrying)  To  bore  with  a  jumper. 

To  jump  a  claim,  to  enter  upon  and  take  possession  of 
land  to  which  another  has  acquired  a  claim  by  prior  en- 
try and  occupation.  [  Western  U.  S.  &  Australia]  See 
Claim,  n.,  S.  -  To  jump  one's  bail,  to  abscond  while  at  lib- 
erty under  bail  bonds.    YSlang,  U.  S.\ 

Jump,  re.  1.  The  act  of  jumping ;  a  leap ;  a  spring  ;  a 
bound.     "  To  advance  by  ^MTTips. "  Locke. 

2.  An  effort ;  an  attempt ;  a  venture.     [06s.] 

Our  fortune  lies 
Upon  this  jump.  Shak. 

3.  The  space  traversed  by  a  leap. 

4.  {Mining)  A  dislocation  in  a  stratum  ;  a  fault. 

5.  {Arch.)  An  abrupt  interruption  of  level  in  a  piece 
of  brickwork  or  masonry. 

From  the  jump,  from  the  start  or 
beginning.  [Cw/og.]— Jump  joint,  (a) 
A  butt  jouit.  (b)  A  flush  joint,  as  of 
plank  in  carvel-built  vessels.  —  Jump 
seat,  (a)  A  movable  carriage  seat. 
(6)  A  carriage  constructed  with  a 
seat  which  may  be  shifted  so  as  to 
make  room  for  a  second  or  extra 
seat.  Also  used  adjectively  ;  as, 
a  jump-seat  wagon. 

Jump,  a.  Nice ;  exact ;  matched ; 
fitting;  as,  a  jump  coat.  "Jump 
names."    B.  Jonson.     [06s.] 

Jump,  adv.  Exactly  ;  pat.  [06s.] 
S/mk. 

Jump'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  jumps. 

2.  A  long  drilling  tool  used  by  masons  and  quarrymeu. 

3.  A  rude  kind  of  sleigh  ;  —  usually,  a  simple  box  on 
runners  wliich  are  in  one  piece  vrith  the  poles  that  form 
the  thills.     iU.  S.]  J.F.Cooper. 

4.  {Zo'ol. )  The  larva  of  the  cheese  fly.  See  Cheese  fly, 
under  Cheese. 

B.  {Bed.)  A  name  applied  in  the  18th  century  to  cer- 
tain Calvinistic  Methodists  in  Wales  whose  worship  was 
characterized  by  violent  convulsions. 

6.  {Horology)  A  spring  to  impel  the  star  wheel,  also 
a  pawl  to  lock  fast  a  wheel,  in  a  repeating  timepiece. 

Baby  jumper.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Bounty  jtunper. 
See  under  Bounty. 

Jump'er,  re.  [See  1st  Jump.]  A  loose  upper  gar- 
ment ;  as  :  (a)  A  sort  of  blouse  worn  by  workmen '  over 
their  ordinary  dress  to  protect  it.  (6)  A  fur  garment 
worn  in  Arctic  journeys. 

Jump'ing,  p.  a.  &  vb.  n.  of  Jump,  to  leap. 

Jumping  bean,  a  seed  of  a  Mexican  Ewphorbia,  contain- 
ing the  larva  of  a  moth  ( Carpocapsa  saltitans).  The  larva 
by  its  sudden  movements  causes  the  seed  to  roll  and 
jump  about.  —Jumping  deer  {Zo'ol.),  the  black-tailed  deer 
of  the  Western  United  States.  See  Deer.  —  Jumping 
hare  (Zo'ol.),  a  South  African  rodent  (Pedetes  Caffer),  al- 
lied to  the  jerboa.  — Jumping  jack,  a  toy  figure  of  a  man, 
jointed  and  made  to  jump  or  dance  by  means  of  strings. 
—  Jumping  louse  (Zoo/.),  any  of  the  numerous  species  of 
plant  lice  belonging  to  the  family  Psyllida;,  several  of 
which  are  injurious  to  fruit  trees.  —  Jumping  mouse 
{Zo'ol.),  a  North  American  mouse  (Zapus  Uudsonius), 
having  a  long  tail  and  large  liind  legs.  It  is  noted  for  its 
jumping  powers.  Called  also  kangaroo  mouse.  —  Jumping 
mullet  XZo'dl.),_  a  gray  mullet.  —  Jumping  ahrew  {Zo'ol.), 
any  African  msectivore  of  the  genus  Macroscelides. 
They  are  allied  to  the  shrews,  but  have  large  hind  legs 
adapted  for  jumping.  —  Jumping  spider  {Zo'ol.),  any  spider 
of  the  genus  Salticus  and  other  related  genera ;  one  of 
the  Saltigradse ;  —  so  called  because  it  leaps  upon  its  prey. 

Jump'weld'  (-wSld'),  v.  t.     See  Buttweld,  v.  t. 

Jun-ca'ceous  (jun-ka'shus),  a.  [See  Juncate.] 
{Bot.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  natural  order  of 
plants  (Juncacex),  of  which  the  common  rush  {Juncus) 
is  the  type. 

Jun'cate  (jiJn'kat),  re.  See  Junket.   [06s.]   Spenser. 

Jun'cite  (jun'sit),  re.  III.  juncus  a  rush.]  {Paleon.) 
A  fossil  rush. 

Jun'CO(juu'ko),re. 
{Zo'ol.)  Any  bird  of 
thei  genus  Junco, 
which  includes  sev- 
eral species  of  North 
American  finches ;  — 
called  also  snotvbird, 
or  bhie  snowbird. 

Jun'cous  (-ktis), 

a.  [L.  juncosus,  fr. 
juncus  a  rush.]  Full 
of  rushes ;  resem- 
bling rushes;  junca- 
ceous.  [7?.]  Johnson. 

Junc'tiOR  (jiink'- 
shQn),  re.  [L.  junc- 
tio,  fr.  jungere,junc- 
tum,  to  join  :  cf.  P. 
jonction.    See  Join.] 

1.  The  act  of  join- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  joined 


Junco  iJ.  hyemalis).    ()^) 


union ;  combination  ; 
coalition ;  as,  the  junction  of  two  armies  or  detachments  ; 
the  junction  of  paths. 


2.  The  place  or  point  of  union,  meeting,  or  junction; 
specifically,  the  place  where  two  or  more  lines  of  railway 
meet  or  cross. 

Jusetiaa  plat«  (Btilers),  a  covering  or  break-joint  plate 
riveted  to  and  uniting  the  edges  of  sheets  which  make  a 
butt  joint.  —  Junction  rails  lEailroads),  the  switch,  or 
movable,  rails,  connecting  one  line  of  track  with  another. 

Junc'ture  (junk'tfir  ;  135),  re.  [L.  junctura,  fr.  jun- 
gere  to  join.  See  Jointure.]  1.  A  joining ;  a  union ;  an 
alliance.  [06s.]  "  Devotional  compliance  and  ^unciMre 
of  hearts."  Eikon  Basiiike. 

2.  The  line  or  point  at  wliich  two  bodies  are  joined  ; 
a  joint ;  an  articulation  ;  a  seam  ;  as,  the  Junctu7-es  of 
a  vessel  or  of  the  bones.  Boyle. 

3.  A  point  of  time ;  esp.,  one  made  critical  or  important 
by  a  concurrence  of  circumstances ;  hence,  a  crisis ;  an 
exigency.     "  Extiaoidinaiy  junctures."  Addison. 

In  such  ti  juncture,  what  can  the  most  plausible  and  refined 
philosophy  offer  ?  Berkeley. 

June  (jun),  re.  [li.  Junius:  cf.  F.  Juin.  So  called 
either  from  Junius,  the  name  of  a  Roman  gens,  or  from 
Juno,  the  goddess.]  The  sixth  month  of  the  year,  con- 
taining thirty  days. 

And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  Junet 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days.  Lowell. 

June  beetle,  June  bug  {Zo'ol.),  any  one  of  several  species 
of  large  brown  beetles  of  the  genus  Lachnosterna  and 
related  genera ;  —  so  called  because  they  begin  to  fly,  in 
the  Northern  United  States,  about  the  first  of  June.  The 
larvse  of  the  June  beetles  live  under  ground,  and  feed 
upon  the  roots  of  grasses  and  other  plants.  Called  also 
May  bug  OT  May  beetle.  — June  grass  (Bot.),  a 'Sew  Eng- 
land name  for  Kentucky  blue  grass.  See  Blue  qrass, 
and  Illustration  iu  Appendix. 

June'a-tlng  (jun'S-ting),  n.  A  kind  of  early  apple. 
[Written  also  jenneting.J 

June'ber'ry  (-bSr'ry),  re.  {Bot.)  (a)  The  small  apple- 
like berry  of  American  trees  of  the  genus  Amelanchier  ; 
—  also  called  service  berry.  (6)  The  shrub  or  tree  which 
bears  this  fruit  ;  —  also  called  shad  bush,  and  shad  tree. 

II  Jun'ger-man'nl-a  (jun'ger-mSn'nt-a),  re. ;  pi.  JuN- 
germannle  (-5).  [NL.  Named  after  Ludwig  Junger- 
mann,  a  German  botanist.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  hepatic 
mosses,  now  much  circumscribed,  but  formerly  compris- 
ing most  plants  of  the  order,  which  is  sometimes  there- 
fore called  Jungermanniacese. 

Jun'gle  (juu'g'l),  re.  [Hind,  jangal  desert,  forest, 
jungle;  Skr.  jureoafa  desert.]  A  dense  growth  of  brush- 
wood, grasses,  reeds,  vines,  etc. ;  an  almost  impenetra- 
ble thicket  of  trees,  canes,  and  reedy  vegetation,  as  in 
India,  Africa,  Australia,  and  Brazil. 

The  jungles  of  India  are  of  bamboos,  canes,  and  other  palms, 
very  difficult  to  penetrate.  Balfour  (Cyc.  of  India). 

Jungle  bear  {Zo'ol.),  the  aswail  or  .Sloth  bear.  —Jungle 
cat  (.^ooL),  the  chaus.  — Jungle  cock  (Zo'dl.),  the  male  of 
a  jungle  fowl.  —  Jungle  fowl.  (Zo'ol.)  (ai  Any  wild  species 
of  the  genus  Qallus,  of  wliich  several  species  inlir.'jit  In- 
dia and  the  adjacent  islands;  as,  the  fork-tailed  jungle 
fowl  {G.  varius)  oi  Java,  (?.  Stanleyi  n;  Ceylon,  aad  G. 
Banldva  of  India.  The  latter,  which  r.;seinbles  the  do- 
mestic gamecock,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  original 
species  from  which  the  domestic  fowl  was  derived.  !?>) 
An  AustraUan  grallatorial  bird  {M.-rnii/diti^  fuvMilii.'i) 
which  is  allied  to  the  brush  turkey,  auu, .....  '■"  '  -  .er, 
lays  its  eggs  in  mounds  of  vegetable  matter,  where  they 
are  hatched  by  the  heat  produced  by  decomposition. 

Jun'gly  (-gly),  a.  Consisting  of  jungles  ;  abounding 
with  jungles ;_  of  the  nature  of  a  jungle. 

Jun'ior  (jun'yer ;  277),  a.  [L.,  contr.  fr.  juvenior, 
comTpar.  oi  juvenis  young.  See  Juvenile.]  1.  Less  ad- 
vanced in  age  than  another ;  younger. 

<^^  Junior  is  applied  to  distinglTlsh  the  younger  of 
two  persons  bearing  the  same  name  in  the  same  family, 
and  is  opposed  to  senior  or  elder.  Commonly  applied  to 
a  son  who  has  the  same  Christian  name  as  his  father. 

2.  Lower  in  standing  or  in  rank  ;  later  in  office  ,  as,  a 
junior  partner  ;  junior  counsel ;  junior  captain. 

3.  Composed  of  juniors,  whether  younger  or  of  a  lower 
standing ;  as,  the  junior  class ;  of  or  pertaining  to  juniors 
or  to  a  junior  class.    See  Junior,  re.,  2. 

4.  Belonging  to  a  younger  person,  or  an  earlier  time 
of  Ufe. 

Our  first  studies  and>«iiior  endeavors.    Sir  T.  Broumt. 

Jun'ior,  re.     1.  A  younger  person. 

'His  junior  she,  by  thirty  years.  Byron. 

2.  Hence  :  One  of  a  lower  or  later  standing ;  specific- 
ally,  in  American  colleges,  one  iu  the  third  year  of  his 
course,  one  in  the  fourth  or  final  year  being  designated 
a  senior ;  in  some  seminaries,  one  in  the  first  year,  in 
others,  one  in  the  second  year,  of  a  three  years'  course. 

Jun-lor'1-ty  (jun-ydr't-ty),  re.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  junior^ 

Ju'nl-per  (ju'nT-per),  re.  \Jj.  juniperus,  prop.,  youth- 
producing,  and  so  called  from  its  evergreen  appearance, 
from  the  roots  of  "&.  juvenile,  ani parent.  Cf.  Gin  the 
liquor.]  {Bot.)  Any  evergreen  shrub  or  tree,  of  the 
genus  Juniperus  and  order  Conifersb. 

m^^  The  common  juniper  {J.  communis)  is  a  shrub  of 
a  low,  spreading  form,  having  awl-shaped,  rigid  leaves 
in  whorls  of  threes,  and  bearing  small  puri)lish  blue  ber- 
ries (or  galbuli),  of  a  warm,  pungent  taste,  used  as  a  diu- 
retic and  in  flavoring  gin.  A  resin  exudes  from  the  bark, 
which  has  erroneously  been  considered  identical  with  san- 
darach,  and  is  used  as  pounce.  The  oil  of  juniper  is  acrid, 
and  used  for  various  purposes,  as  in  medicine,  for  making 
varnish,  etc.  The  wood  of  several  species  is  of  a  reddish 
color,  hard  and  durable,  and  is  used  in  cabinetwork  under 
the  names  of  red  cedar,  Bermuda  cedar,  etc. 

Juniper  worm  {Zo'dD,  the  larva  of  a  geometrid  moth 
{Drepunodes  varus).  It  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  the  juni- 
per, and  mimics  the  small  twigs  both  in  form  and  color, 
ill  a  remarkable  manner. 

Ju'nl-per-in  (-Tn),  re.  {Chem.)  A  yellow  amorphous 
substance  extracted  from  juniper  berries. 

Ju'nl-per-lte  (-it),  n.  {Paleon.)  One  of  the  fossil  Co- 
niferiv,  evidently  allied  to  the  juniper. 
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JUSTICE 


Junk. 


Junk  (j5nk),  n.  A  fragment  of  any  solid  substance ; 
a  thick  piece.    See  Chunk.     IColloq.J  Lowell. 

Junk,  n.  [Pg.  junco  junk,  rush,  L.  juncus  a  bulrush, 
of  wliicli  ropes  were  made  in  early  ages.    Cf .  Junket.  ] 

1.  Pieces  of  old  cable  or  old  cordage,  used  for  making 
gaskets,  mats,  swabs,  etc.,  and  when  picked  to  pieces, 
forming  oakum  for  filling  the  seams  of  ships. 

2.  Old  iron,  or  other  metal,  glass,  paper,  etc. ,  bought 
and  sold  by  junk  dealers. 

3.  (Naut.)  Hard  salted  beef  supplied  to  ships. 

Jnnk  bottle,  a  stout  bottle  made  of  thick  dark-colored 
glass.  —  Junk  dealer,  a  dealer  in  old  cordage,  old  metal, 
glass,  etc.  —  Junk  hook  ( Whaling),  a  hook  for  hauling 
heavy  pieces  of  blubber  on  deck.  —  Junk  ring,  (a)  A  pack- 
ing of  soft  material  round  the  piston  of  a  steam  engine. 
lb)  A  metallic  ring  for  retaining  a  piston  packing  in  place ; 
(c)  A  follower.  —  Junk  shop,  a  shop  where  old  cordage, 
and  ship's  tackle,  old  iron,  old  bottles,  old  paper,  etc., 
are  kept  for  sale.  —  Junk  vat  (Leather  Manuf.),  a  large 
vat  into  which  spent  tan  liquor  or  ooze  is  pumped.  — 
Junk  wad  (Mil),  a  wad  used  in  proving  cannon  ;  also  used 
in  firing  hot  shot. 

Junk,  n.  \Vg.  junco;  cf.  Jav.  &  Malay  jon^r,  ajong, 
Chin,  chivan.']  {,Naut.)  A 
large  vessel,  without  keel  or 
prominent  stem,  and  with 
huge  masts  in  one  piece,  used 
by  the  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Siamese,  Malays,  etc.,  in  nav- 
igating their  waters. 

II  Jun'ker  (yoon'ker  ;  E. 
jiSn'ker),  «.    [G. 

Cf.  YONKEB.]     A 

young  German 
noble  or  squire ; 
esp.,  a  member 
of  the  aristocrat- 
ic party  in 
Prussia. 

Jun'- 
ker-lsm 

(-Tz'm),  n. 
The  prin- 
ciples o  f 
the  aristo- 
cratic par- 
ty in  Prussia, 

Jnn'ket  (junTiSt),  n.  [Formerly  a\ao  j'uncate,  fr.  It. 
giuncata  cream  cheese,  made  in  a  wicker  or  rush  basket, 
fr.  L.  juncus  a  rush.      See  2d  Junk,  and  cf.  Jcncate.] 

1.  A  cheese  cake ;  a  sweetmeat ;  any  delicate  food. 

How  Faery  Mab  the  Jun^•e(s  eat.  Milton. 

Victuals  varied  well  in  taste. 
And  ot\i&r  junkets.  Chapman. 

2.  A  faaat ;  an  entertainment. 

Anew  jaunt  or  junket  every  night.      Thackeray. 

'Jnn'ket,  ".  i.  To  feast ;  to  banquet ;  to  make  an  enter- 
tainment ;  —  sometimes  applied  opprobriously  to  feasting 
by  public  officers  -vt  the  public  cost. 

Job's  children. 'u/iAefet/  and  feasted  together  often.    South. 

Jnn'ket,  ".  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Junketed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Junketing.  ]     To  give  entertainment  to  ;  to  feast. 

The  cood  wuinan  took  my  lodgings  over  my  head,  and  was  in 
Buch  a  hurry  to  jimkei  her  neighbors.  IValpoIe. 

Jun'ket-ing,  n.    A  feast  or  entertainment ;  a  revel. 

All  those  snug  junketings  and  public  gormandiEings  for  which 
the  ancient  magistrates  were  equally  famous  with  their  modern 
successors.  W.  Irving. 

The  apostle  would  have  no  reveling  or  junketing  upon  the 
altar.  South. 

Jun'ket-rles  (-rTz),  n.pl.    Sweetmeats.     lObs.l 

Ju'no  (jii'no),  n. ;  pi.  JuNos  (-noz).  [L.]  1.  (Rom. 
Myth.)  The  sister  and  wife  of  Jupiter,  the  queen  of 
heaven,  and  the  goddess  who  presided  over  marriage. 
She  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Hera. 

Sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes.  Shak. 

2.  (Asiron.)  One  of  the  early  discovered  asteroids. 

Bird  of  Juno,  the  peacock. 

Jnn'ta  (jun'ta),  n.;  pi.  Juntas  (-tiz).  [Sp.,  fr.  L. 
junctus  joined,  p.  p.  of  jungere  to  join.  See  Join,  and 
cf.  Junto.]  A  council;  a  convention;  a  tribunal;  an 
assembly  ;  esp.,  the  grand  council  of  state  in  Spain. 

Jun'tO  (-to),  re. ;  pi.  Juntos  (-toz).  [Sp.  junto  united. 
See  Junta.]  A  secret  coimcil  to  deliberate  on  affairs  of 
government  or  politics ;  a  number  of  men  combined  for 
party  intrigue ;  a  faction ;  a  cabal ;  as,  a  junto  of  minis- 
ters ;  a,  junto  of  politicians. 

The  puzzling  sons  of  party  next  appeared, 

In  dark  cabals  and  mighty  ./wn/os  met.  Thomson. 

Jup'ar-tle'  (jup'ar-teO,  n.  Jeopardy.  [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Ju'pa-tl'  palm'  (joo'pa-te'  pam').  {Bot?)  A  great 
Brazilian  palm  tree  {Sophia  txdigera),  used  by  the 
natives  for  many  purposes. 

Jupe  (jup),  n.     Same  as  JUPON. 

Jn'pl-ter  (jii'pT-ter),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Jovis  pater.  See 
Jove.]  1.  (Rom.  Myth.)  The  supreme  deity,  king  of 
gods  and  men,  and  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea ;  Jove.    He  corresponds  to  the  Greek  Zeus. 

2.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  planets,  being  the  brightest 
except  Venus,  and  the  largest  of  them  all,  its  mean  diam- 
eter being  about  85,000  miles.  It  revolves  about  the  sun 
in  4,332.6  days,  at  a  mean  distance  of  5.2028  from  the 
sun,  the  earth's  mean  distance  being  taken  as  unity. 

Jupiter's  beard.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  South  European  herb,  with 
cymes  of  small  red  blossoms  ( Centranthus  ruber),  (b)  The 
houseleek  iSempennvvm  tectorum) ;  —  so  called  from  its 
massive  inflorescence,  like  the  sculptured  beard  of  Jove. 
Prior,  (c)  The  cloverlike  ^«;^j/Z/w  .ear6a-/oi)?,?. —Jupi- 
ter's staff  (Bot.),  the  common  mullein;— so  called  from 
its  long,  rigid  spike  of  yellow  blossoms. 

Ju-pon'  (ju-pon' ;  F.  zhu'p8N'),  1  re.      [F.   jupon,    fr. 

Jup-pon'  (jiip-p5n'),  j     jjipe  skirt,  Sp.  al- 

juba  a  Moorish  garment,  Ar.  jubba.'\  [Written  variously 
jupe,  jump,  juppo,  etc.]     1.  A  sleeveless  jacket  worn 


over  the  armor  in  the  14th  century.  It  fitted  closely,  and 
descended  below  the  hips.  Dryden. 

2.  A  petticoat.  Halliuell. 

Ju'ra  (ju'ra  ;  F.  zhu'ra'),  n.  [F.  &  L.]  1.  A  range 
of  mountains  between  France  and  Switzerland. 

2.  (Geol.)_1he  Jurassic  period.     See  Jukassic. 

Ju'ral  (ju'ral),  a.  [L.  jus,  juris,  right.]  1.  Per- 
taining to  natural  or  positive  right.     [iJ.] 

By  the  adjective  jural  we  shall  denote  that  which  has  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  of  rights  and  obligations  ;  as  by  the  adiec- 
tive  "  moral  "  we  denote  that  which  has  reference  to  the  doc- 
trine of  duties.  Whewelt. 

2.  (Law)  Of  or  pertaining  to  jurisprudence. 

II  Ju'ra-men'tum  (jii'ra-mSn'tiim),  re. ,'  pi.  JuRAMEN- 
ta  (-ta).     [L.]     (Roman  &  Old  Eng.  Law)  An  oath. 

Ju-ras'siC  (jia-ras'slk),  a.  (Geol.)  Of  the  age  of  the 
middle  Mesozoic,  including,  as  divided  in  England  and 
Europe,  the  Lias,  Oolite,  and  Wealden  ; — named  from 
certain  rocks  of  the  Jura  mountains.  —  n.  The  Jurassic 
period  or  formation  ;  —  called  also  the  Jura. 

Ju'rat  (ju'rat),  re.  [Prov.  F.  jurat,  fr.  L.  juraius 
sworn,  p.  p.  of  jurare  to  swear.  See  Juet,  n.]  1.  A 
person  under  oath ;  specifically,  an  officer  of  the  nature 
of  an  alderman,  in  certain  municipal  corporations  in  Eng- 
land. Burrill. 

2.  (Law)  The  memorandum  or  certificate  at  the  end 
of  an  affidavit,  or  a  bill  or  answer  in  chancery,  showing 
when,  before  whom,  and  (in  English  practice),  where,  it 
was  sworn  or  affirmed.  Wharton.     Bouvier. 

Ju'ra-tO-ry  (ju'ra-tS-ry),  a.  [L.  juratorius,  fr.  jurare 
to  swear  :  cf.  F.  juratoire.']  Relating  to  or  comprising 
an  oath  ;  as,  jwra^orj/ caution.  Ayliffe. 

Ju'ra-tri'as  (-tri'Ss),  re.  (Geol.)  A  term  applied  to 
many  American  Mesozoic  strata,  in  which  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Jurassic  and  Triassic  periods  appear  to  be 
blended.  —  Ju'ra-trl-as'sic  (-trt-Ss'sTk),  a. 

Jur-dlc'ci-On  (j8r-dik'sT-5n),  re.    Jurisdiction.  lObs."] 

Jur'don  (jQr'dSn),  re.     Jordan.     lObs.J  Chaucer. 

Ju'rel  (ju'rel),  re.  (Zool.)  A  yellow  carangoid  fish 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  (Caranx  chrysus),  most 
abundant  southward,  where  it  is  valued  as  a  food  fish ; 
—  called  also  hardtail,  horse  crevalle,  jack,  buffalo  jack, 
skipjack,  yellow  mackerel,  and  sometimes,  improperly, 
horse  mackerel.  Other  species  of  Caranx  (as  C.  fallax) 
are  also  sometimes  called  jurel. 

Ju-rld'ic  (jii-rid'ik),  I  a.     [L.  juridicus  relating    to 

Ju-rid'lC-sil  (-I-kal),  I  the  administration  of  justice ; 
jus,  juris,  right,  law  -)-  dicare  to  pronounce  :  cf.  F. 
juridique.  See  JusT,  a.,  and  Diction.]  Pertaining  to  a 
judge  or  to  jurisprudence  ;  acting  in  the  distribution  of 
justice ;  used  in  courts  of  law  ;  according  to  law  ;  legal ; 
as,  juridical  \3,-w.     "  T\ns.  juridical  swotA.'"  Milton. 

The  body  corporate  of  the  kingdom,  in  juridical  construction, 
never  dies.  Burke. 

Juridical  days,  days  on  which  courts  are  open. 

Ju-rid'iC-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  juridical  manner. 

Ju'riS-COn'stUt  (jii'ris-kon'sult),  re.  [li.  jurisconsul- 
tus;  jus,  juris,  right  -f-  considere,  consultmn,  to  consult : 
cf.  F.  jurisconsuUe.']  (Law)  A  man  learued  in  the  civil 
law  ;  an  expert  in  juridical  science ;  a  professor  of  juris- 
prudence ;  a  jurist. 

Ju'riS-dlc'tion  (-dTk'shiin),  re.  [L.  jurisdictio  ;  jus, 
juris,  right,  lavf  -[-  dictio  a  saj-ing,  speaking  :  cf.  OF. 
jurisdiction,  F.  juridiction.     See  Just,  a.,  and  Diction.] 

1.  (Law)  The  legal  power,  right,  or  authority  of  a  par- 
ticular court  to  hear  and  determine  causes,  to  try  crimi- 
nals, or  to  execute  justice ;  judicial  authority  over  a  cause 
or  class  of  causes ;  as,  certain  suits  or  actions,  or  the  cog- 
nizance of  certain  crimes,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  particular  court,  that  is,  within  the  limits  of  its  author- 
ity or  commission. 

2.  The  authority  of  a  sovereign  power  to  govern  or 
legislate ;  the  right  of  makiug  or  enforcing  laws ;  the 
power  or  right  of  exercismg  authority. 

To  live  exempt 
From  Heaven's  )xig\i  jurisdiction.  Milton. 

You  wrought  to  be  a  legate  ;  by  which  power 
You  maim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops.  Shak. 

3.  Sphere  of  authority  ;  the  limits  within  which  any 
particular  power  may  be  exercised,  or  within  which  a 
government  or  a  court  has  authority. 

B^^  Jurisdiction,  in  its  most  general  sense,  is  the 
power  to  make,  declare,  or  apply  the  law.  When  con- 
fined to  the  judiciary  department,  it  is  what  we  denomi- 
nate the  judicial  power,  the  right  of  administering  jus- 
tice through  the  laws,  by  the  means  which  the  laws  have 
provided  lor  that  purpose.  Jurisdiction  is  limited  to 
place  or  territory,  to  persons,  or  to  particular  subjects. 

Duponceau. 

Ju'rls-dlc'tion-al  (-a\),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  jurisdictionalis, 
F.  juridictionnel.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  jurisdiction ;  as, 
jurisdictional  rights.  Barrow, 

Ju'ris-dlc'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Having  jurisdiction.  Milton. 

Ju'ris-pru'dence  (-pru'dens),  re.  [L.  jurisprudentia ; 
jus,  juris,  right,  law  +  prudentia  a  foreseeing,  knowl- 
edge of  a  matter,  prudence:  cf.  F.  jurisprudence.  See 
Just,  a.,  and  Pbudence.]  The  science  of  juridical  law; 
the  knowledge  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  rights  of  men 
in  a  state  or  community,  necessary  for  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

The  talents  of  Abelard  were  not  confined  to  theology,  Juris- 
prudence,  philosophy.  J.  IVarton. 

Medical  Jurisprudence,  that  branch  of  juridical  law 
which  concerns  questions  of  medicine. 

Ju'ris-pru'dent  (-dent),  a.  [See  Jueispbudence.] 
Understanding  law ;  skilled  in  jurisprudence.      G.  West. 

Ju'ris-pru'dent,  re.  [Of .  F.  ju7-isprudent.']  One  skilled 
in  law  or  jurisprudence,     [i?.]  Be  Quincey. 

Ju'ris-pru-den'tial  (-pru-den'shal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  jurisprudence.  Steioart. 

Ju'rist  (jii'rist),  re.  [F.  juriste,  LL.  jurista,  fr.  L. 
jus,  juris,  Tigiit,\2m.  See  Just,  c]  One  who  professes 
the  science  of  law ;  one  versed  in  the  law,  especially  in 
the  civil  law  ;  a  writer  on  civil  and  international  law. 

It  has  ever  been  the  method  of  public  jurists  to  draw  a  great 


part  of  the  analogies  on  which  they  form  the  law  of  nations, 
from  the  principles  of  law  which  prevail  in  civil  community. 

Burke. 

Ju-riS'tlC  (jiJ-rTs'tik),  )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ju- 

Ju-ris'tic-al  (-ti-kol),  )  rist,  to  the  legal  profession, 
or  to  jurisprudence,  [i?.]  "  Jamfe  ancestry. "    Lowell. 

Ju'ror  (ju'rer),re.  [F.  jureur  one  who  takes  oath,  L. 
jurator  a  swearer,  fr.  jurare,  jurari,  to  swear.  See 
JuEY,  re.]     1.  (Law)  A  member  of  a  jury ;  a  juryman. 

I  shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  andi  juror.      Shak. 

2.  A  member  of  any  jury  for  awarding  prizes,  etc. 

Ju'ry  (ju'ry),  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (A^aut.)  Foi 
temporary  use  ;  —  applied  to  a  temporary  contrivance. 

Jury  mast,  a  temporary  mast,  in  place  of  one  that  haj 
been  carried  away,  or  broken.  —  Jury  rudder,  a  ruddei 
constructed  for  temporary  use. 

Ju'ry  (jii'ry),  re.  /  pi.  Jueies  (-riz).  [OF.  juree  an 
assize,  fv.jurer  to  swear,  Ij.  jurare,  jurari  ;  akin  to  jus, 
juris,  right,  law.     See  Just,  a.,  and  cf.  Jurat,  Abjure.] 

1.  (Law)  A  body  of  men,  usually  twelve,  selected  ac- 
cording to  law,  impaneled  and  sworn  to  inquire  into  and 
try  any  matter  of  fact,  and  to  render  their  true  verdict 
according  to  the  evidence  legally  adduced.  See  Grand 
jury  under  Grand,  and  Inquest. 

The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life.  Sltak. 

2.  A  committee  for  determining  relative  merit  or 
awarding  prizes  at  an  exhibition  or  competition  ;  as,  the 
SiYtjury  gave  him  the  first  prize. 

Jury  of  inquest,  a  coroner's  jury.    See  Inquest. 

Ju'ry-man  (-man),  re.  /  pi.  Jurymen  (-men).  One  who 
is  impaneled  on  a  jury,  or  who  serves  as  a  juror. 

Ju'ry-rlgged'  (-rlgd'),  a.  (Naut.)  Rigged  for  tem- 
porary service.     See  Jury,  a. 

Jus's!  (jiis'sT),  n.  A  delicate  fiber,  produced  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  from  an  unidentified  plant,  of  which 
dresses,  etc.,  are  made. 

Just  (just),  a.  [F.  juste,  L.  Justus,  fr.  jus  right,  law, 
justice;  orig.,  that  which  is  fitting;  akin  to  Skr.  yu  to 
join.  Cf.  Injury,  Judge,  Jury,  Giusto.]  1.  Conform- 
ing or  conformable  to  rectitude  or  justice ;  not  doing 
wrong  to  any ;  violating  no  right  or  obligation ;  upright ; 
righteous  ;  honest ,  true  ;  —  said  both  of  persons  an(* 
things.     "  O  yws<  but  severe  law  !  "  Shak. 

There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth,  that  doeth  good,  and  sin* 
neth  not.  Eccl.  vii.  20 

,7iwJ  balances,  jMs«  weights,  ,  .  .  shall  ye  have.    ieu.  xix.  36. 
How  should  man  tyejust  with  God  ?         Job  ix.  £ 
We  know  y^ur  grace  to  be  a  man 
Just  and  upright.  Shak. 

2.  Not  transgressing  the  requirement  of  truth  and 
propriety  ;  conformed  to  the  truth  of  things,  to  reason, 
or  to  a  proper  standard  ;  exact ;  normal ;  reasonable  J 
regular;  due;  as,  a  ywsi  statement ;  a  just  mierence. 

Just  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere.         Voj^e. 

The  prince  is  here  at  hand  :  pleaseth  your  lordship 

To  meet  his  gr^cQJusI  distance  'tween  our  armies.   Shak. 

He  was  a  comely  personage,  a  little  above  j(/i!f  stature.     Bacon. 

Fire  fitted  with  j'usi  materials  casts  a  constant  heat.  Jer,  Taylor. 

When  all 

The  war  shall  stand  ranged  in  it?,  just  array.    Addison* 

Their  names  alone  would  make  G.just  volume.    Burton. 

3.  Rendering  or  disposed  to  render  to  each  one  his 
due ;  equitable  ;  fair  ;  impartial ;  as,  a: just  judge. 

Men  are  commonly  so  just  to  virtue  and  goodness  as  to  praise 
it  in  others,  even  when  they  do  not  practice  it  themselves. 

TitlotMn. 
Just  Intonation.  (Mus.)  (a)  The  correct  sounding  of 
notes  or  intervals ;  true  pitch,  (b)  The  giving  all  chorda 
and  intervals  in  their  purity  or  their  exact  mathematical 
ratio,  or  without  temperament ;  a  process  in  which  the 
number  of  notes  and  intervals  required  in  the  various 
keys  is  much  greater  than  the  twelve  to  the  octave  used 
in  systems  of  temperament.  H.  W.  Poole. 

Syn.  —  Equitable;  upright;  honest;  true;  fair;  im- 
partial ;  proper ;  exact ;  normal ;  orderly ;  regular. 

Just,  adv.  1.  Precisely ;  exactly ;  —  in  place,  time, 
or  degree  ;  neither  more  nor  less  than  is  stated. 

And  tiaving  just  enough,  not  covet  more.      Dryden, 
The  god  Pan  guided  my  ha.nd  just  to  the  heart  of  the  beast. 

Sir  J'.  Sidney, 
To-night,  at  Heme's  oak,  j!«s(  'twixt  twelve  and  one.    Shak, 
Z.  Closely ;  nearly  ;  almost. 

Just  at  the  point  of  death.       Sir  W.  Temple, 
3.  Barely;  merely;  scarcely;  only;  by  a  very  small 
space  or  time ;  as,  he  just  missed  the  train  ;  just  too  late, 
A  soft  Etesian  gale 
"But  just  inspired  and  gently  swelled  the  sail.    Dryden. 
Just  now,  the  least  possible  time  since ;  a  moment  ago. 
Just,  V.  i.    [See  Joust.]    To  joust.  Fairfax. 

Just,  re.    A  joust.  Dryden. 

Jus'tlce  (jus'tis),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  justitia,  fr.  Justus 
just.  See  Just,  c]  1.  The  quality  of  being  just ;  con- 
formity to  the  principles  of  righteousness  and  rectitude 
in  all  things ;  strict  performance  of  moral  obligations ; 
practical  conformity  to  human  or  divine  law ;  integrity 
in  the  dealings  of  men  with  each  other;  rectitude; 
equity ;  uprightness. 

Justice  and  judgment  are  the  habitation  of  thy  throne. 

I's.  Ixxxiz.  14. 
The  king-becoming  graces, 
As jzisfice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness,  .  .  . 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shak, 

2.  Conformity  to  truth  and  reality  in  expressing  opin- 
ions and  in  conduct ;  fair  representation  of  facts  re- 
specting merit  or  demerit ;  honesty ;  fidelity ;  impar- 
tiality ;  as,  the  justice  of  a  description  or  of  a  judgment; 
historical  justice. 

3.  The  rendering  to  every  one  his  due  or  right ;  just 
treatment ;  requital  of  desert ;  merited  reward  or  pun- 
ishment ;  that  which  is  due  to  one's  conduct  or  motives. 

This  even-handed,7?/.«^'cp 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poisoned  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.  ShaJc 

Examples  of  justice  must  be  made  for  terror  to  some.    Bacon, 

4.  Agreeableness  to  right ;  equity ;  justness  ;  as,  the 
justice  of  a  claim. 
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6.  A  person  duly  commissioned  to  hold  courts,  or  to 
try  and  decide  controversies  and  administer  justice. 

51^°"  This  title  is  given  to  the  judges  of  the  common 
law  courts  in  England  and  in  the  United  States,  and  ex- 
tends to  judicial  officers  and  magistrates  of  every  grade. 

Bed  of  justice.  See  under  Bed.  —  Chief  juBtlce.  See  in 
the  Vocabulary.  —  Justice  of  the  peace  (Law),  a  judicial 
officer  or  subordinate  magistrate  appointed  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  peace  in  a  specified  district,  with  other 
incidental  powers  specified  ni  his  commission.  In  the 
United  States  a  justice  of  the  peace  has  jui'isdiction  to  ad- 
judicate certain  minor  cases,  coumiit  otteuders,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Equity  ;  law  ;  riglit ;  rectitude  ;  honesty  ;  in- 
tegrity ;  uprightness ;  fairness  ;  impartiality.  —  Jus- 
tice, Equity,  Law.  Justice  and  equity  are  tlie  same ; 
but  human  laws,  though  designed  to  secure  justice,  are 
of  necessity  imperfect,  and  hence  what  is  strictly  legal  is 
at  times  far  from  being  equitable  or  just.  Here  a  court 
of  eiiuily  comes  m  to  redress  the  grievances.  It  does  so, 
as  distinguished  from  courts  of  law;  and  as  the  latter  are 
often  styled  courts  of  justice,  some  have  fancied  that 
there  is  m  this  case  a  conflict  between  justice  and  equity. 
The  real  conflict  is  against  the  working  of  the  law ;  this  a 
court  of  equity  brings  into  accordance  with  the  claims  of 
justice.  It  would  be  an  unfortunate  use  of  language  winch 
should  lead  any  one  to  imagine  he  might  have  justice  on 
his  side  while  practicing  iniquity  {inequity). 

Justice,  Rectitude.  Rectitude,  in  its  widest  sense,  is 
one  of  tlie  most  comprehensive  words  in  our  Language, 
denoting  absolute  conformity  to  the  rule  of  right  in  prin- 
ciple and  practice.  Justice  refers  more  especially  to  tlie 
carrying  out  of  law,  and  has  been  considered  by  moralists 
as  of  three  kinds :  (1)  Commutative  justice,  whicli  gives 
every  man  his  own  property,  including  tlungs  pledged 
by  promise.  (2)  Distributive  justice,  wliich  gives  every 
man  his  exact  deserts.  (3)  General  justice,  which  carries 
out  all  tlie  ends  of  law,  though  not  in  every  case  throiigli 
the  precise  channels  of  commutative  or  distributive  jus- 
tice ;  as  we  see  often  done  by  a  parent  or  a  ruler  in  liis 
dealings  witli  tliose  who  are  subject  to  his  control. 

Jus'Uce   (jiis'tis),  V.  i.     To  administer  justice  to. 


Bacon. 

Liable  to  trial  in  a  court 

Hay  ward. 

Justiceship.        B.  jonson. 

Administration  of  justice ; 


[06s.] 

Jus'tice-a-We  (-a-b'i),  a. 

of  justice.     \Obs.'\ 

Jus'tlce-hood  (-hSSd),  n. 
Jus'tice-ment  (-ment),  n. 

procedure  in  courts  of  justice.     \_Obs.']  Johnson. 

Jus'ti-cer  (-ti-ser),  n.  One  who  administers  justice  ; 
a  judge.     [Obs."]     "Some  upright  j'«sft'cer."  Shak. 

Jas'tlce-Ship  (-tis-ship),  ».  The  office  or  dignity  of 
a  justice.  Holland. 

Jus-U'cl-a-ble  (jiis-tTshl-a-b'l  or  -tish'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf. 
LL.  Justitiabilis,  F.  justiciable.']  Proper  to  be  examined 
in  a  court  of  justice.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

Jus-ti'cl-ar  (-tlsh^i-er),  n.    Same  as  Justiciary. 

Jus-ti'ci-a-ry  (-i-a-ry  or  -a-ry),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  justilia- 
Tius,  F.  Justicier.  See  Justice.]  {Old  Eng.  Law)  An 
old  name  for  the  judges  of  the  higher  English  courts. 

^W  The  chief  justiciary ,  or  justiciar,  in  early  English 
history,  was  not  only  the  chief  justice  of  the  kingdom, 
but  also  ex  officio  regent  in  the  long's  absence. 

Court  of  justiclsury  ( Scots  Law),  tlie  supreme  criminal 
court,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

JUS'ti-CO  (jiis'ti-lso),  Jus'tl-COat'  (jiis'tT-lsot'),  n.  [F. 
justaucorps,  lit.,  close  to  the  body.]  Formerly,  a  close 
coat  or  waistcoat  with  sleeves. 

Jus'ti-H'a-ble  (-fi'a-b'l),  a.    [Cf.  P.  justifiable.    See 
Justify.]   Capable  of  being  justified,  or  shown  to  be  just. 
Just  are  the  ways  of  God, 
Aui  justifiable  to  men.  Milton. 

Syn —  Defensible ;  vindicable ;  warrantable ;  excusa- 
ble ;  exculpable ;  authorizable. 
—  Jus'Unfi'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Jus'ti-fi'a-bly,  adv. 

Jus'tl-fi-ca'tion  (jiis'ti-fT-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  justifica- 
tio :  cf.  F.  justification.  See  Justify.]  1.  The  act  of  jus- 
tifying or  the  state  of  being  justified ;  a  showing  or  prov- 
ing to  be  just  or  conformable  to  law,  justice,  right,  or 
duty ;  defense ;  absolution  ;  vindication  ;  support ;  as, 
arguments  in  justification:  of  the  prisoner's  conduct ;  his 
disobedience  admits  ao  justification. 

I  hope,  for  my  hvcAii^r'' a  justification,  he  wrote  this  but  as  an 
p&say  or  taste  of  my  virtue.  Shak. 


2.  {Law)  The  showing  in  court  of  a  sufficient  lawful 
reason  why  a  party  charged  or  accused  did  that  for  which 
he  is  called  to  answer. 

3.  {Theol.^  The  act  of  justifying,  or  the  state  of  being 
justified,  in  respect  to  God's  requirements. 

Who  was  delivered  for  our  offenses,  and  was  raised  again  for 
ourjustijication.  Kom.  iv.  25. 

In  such  righteousness 
To  them  by  fuith  imputed,  they  may  find 
Justification  toward  God,  and  peace 
Of  conscicuce.  Milton. 

4.  {Print.)  Adjustment  of  type  by  spacing  it  so  as  to 
make  it  exactly  fill  a  line,  or  of  a  cut  so  as  to  hold  it  in 
tlie  right  place ;  also,  the  leads,  quads,  etc.,  used  for 
making  such  adjustment. 

Jus-tif'i-ca-tive  (jiis-tlfi-ka^ttv ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
justificatif.']    Having  power  to  justify ;  justificatory. 

Jus'ti-iii-ca'tor(jfis'ti-fi-ka'ter),  n.  \JAj.  justiflcator  : 
cf.  F.  justificateur.J  One  who  justifies  or  vindicates ;  a 
justifier.  Johnson. 

Jus-til'i-ca-tO-ry  (jus-tTfit-ka-to-i-y ;  277),  a.  Vindi- 
catory ;  def eusory ;  justificative. 

Jus'ti-fi'er  (jiis'tT-fi'er),  n.  Oue  who  justifies;  one 
who  vindicates,  supports,  defends,  or  absolves. 

Justifiers  of  themselves  and  hypocrites.  Strype. 

That  lie  might  be  just,  and  i'he  justifier  oi  him  which  believeth 

in  Jesus.  Rom.  iii.  2U. 

Jus'ti-ly  (jus'ti-fi),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Justified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Justifying  (-fi'Tng).]  [F.  justifier, 
L.  justificare ;  Justus  just  -f-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make. 
See  Just,  a.,  and  -fy.]  1.  Tojorove  or  show  to  be  just ; 
to  vindicate ;  to  maintain  or  jnefeiid  as  conformable  to 
law,  right,  justice,  propriety,  OT^iuty.' 

'        Tliat  to  the  height  of  this  ereat  argument 
I  may  assert  eternal  providence, 
A'a^  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  Milton. 

Unless  the  oppression  is  so  extreme  as  to  justify  revolution,  it 
would  not  justify  the  evil  of  breaking  up  a  government. 

E.  Everett. 

2.  To  pronomice  free  from  guilt  or  blame ;  to  declare 
or  prove  to  have  done  that  which  is  just,  right,  proper, 
etc. ;  to  absolve  ;  to  exonerate  ;  to  clear. 

I  can  not  justify  whom  the  law  condemns.        Shak. 

3.  {Theol.)  To  treat  as  if  righteous  and  just;  to  par- 
don ;.  to  exculpate  ;  to  absolve. 

By  him  all  that  believe  arejustified  from  all  things,  from  which 
ye  could  not  bejustijied  by  the  law  of  Moses.  Acts  siii.  39. 

4.  To  prove ;  to  ratify ;  to  confirm.     [06s.]         Shak. 

5.  {Print.)  To  make  even  or  true,  as  lines  of  type,  by 
proper  spacing ;  to  adjust,  as  type.    See  Justification,  4. 

Syn.  —  To  defend ;  maintain ;  vindicate ;  excuse ;  ex- 
culpate ;  absolve ;  exonerate. 

Jus'ti-fy,  V.  i.  JL.  {Print.)  To  form  an  even  surface 
or  true  line  with  something  else  ;  to  fit  exactly. 

2.  {Law)  To  take  oath  to  the  ownership  of  property 
sufficient  to  qualify  one's  self  as  bail  or  surety. 

Jus-tin'i-an  (jiis-tin'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Institutes  or  laws  of  the  Roman  emperor  Justinian. 

Jus'tle  (jus"l),  V.  i.  [Freq.  of  joust,  just,  v.  i.  See 
JousT,  V.  i.,  and  cf.  Jostle.]  To  run  or  strike  against 
each  other ;  to  encounter ;  to  clash  ;  to  jostle.         Shak. 

The  chariots  shall  rage  in  the  streets ;  they  shall  justU  one 
against  another  in  the  broad  ways.  Nahum  ii.  4. 

Jus'tle,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Justled  (-'Id)  ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  n.  JusTUNG  (-ling).]  To  push ;  to  drive ;  to  force 
by  running  against ;  to  jostle. 

Wg  justled  one  another  out,  and  disputed  the  post  for  a  great 
while.  Addison. 

Jns'tle,  n.    An  encounter  or  shock ;  a  jostle. 

Justly  (jusfly),  adv.  [From  Just,  «.]  In  a  just 
manner ;  in  conformity  to  law,  justice,  or  propriety ; 
byrig-ht;  honestly;  fairly;  accurately.  "In  equal  bal- 
ance jastty  weighed."  Shak. 

Nothing  ca,n  justly  be  despised  that  can  not  justly  be  blamed  : 
where  there  is  no  choice  there  can  be  no  blame.  South. 

Just'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  just ;  conformity 
to  truth,  propriety,  accuracy,  exactness,  and  the  Uke ; 


justice ;  reasonableness  ;  fairness  ;  equity  ;  as,  justnest 
of  proportions;  the  justness  of  a  description  or  repre- 
sentation ;  the  justness  of  f  cause. 

I  value  the  satisfaction  I  had  in  seeing  it  represented  with  all 
the  justness  and  gracefulness  of  aC':ion.  Dryden. 

0^°"  Justness  is  properly  applied  to  things,  and  justice 
to  persons ;  but  the  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

Syn.  —  Accuracy  ;  exactness ;  correctness  ;  propriety; 
fitness;  reasonableness;  equity;  uprightness;  justice. 

Jut  (jilt),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Jutted  (-ted) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Jutting.]  [A  corruption  of  jet.']  1.  To  shoot 
out  or  forward ;  to  project  beyond  the  main  body ;  as, 
the  jutting  part  of  a  building.  "  In  jutting  rock  and 
curved  shore."  Wordsworth. 

It  seems  to  jut  out  of  the  structure  of  the  poem.  Sir  T.  Rrowne. 

2.  To  butt.     lObs.]     '■^The  jutting  steer."        Mason. 

Jut,  n.     1.  That  which  projects  or  juts ;  a  projection. 

2.  A  shove  ;  a  push.     lObs.]  Udall. 

Jute  (jut),  n.  [Hind.  jUt,  Skr.  jUia  matted  hair  ;  cf . 
jata  matted  hair,  fibrous  roots.]  Tlie  coarse,  strong  fiber 
of  the  East  Indian  Corchorus  olitorius,  and  C.  capsularis  ; 
also,  the  plant  itself.  The  fiber  is  much  used  for  making 
mats,  gunny  cloth,  cordage,  hangings,  paper,  etc. 

Jutes  (juts),  m.  pL;  sing.  Jute.  {Eihnol.)  Jutland- 
ers  ;  one  of  tlie  Low  German  tribes,  a  portion  of  which 
settled  in  Kent,  England,  in  the  5th  century. 

Jut'Iand-er  (jiifland-er),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Jutland  in  Denmark. 

Jutland-ish,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Jutland,  or  to 
the  people  of  Jutland. 

Jut'ting  (-ting),  a.  Projecting,  as  corbels,  cornices, 
etc.  —  Jut'tlng-ly,  adv. 

Jut'ty  (-ty),  n.  [See  Jetty,  Jut,  Jet.]  A  projection 
in  a  building;  also,  a  pier  or  mole ;  a  jetty.  Shak. 

Jut'ty,  V.  t.  &  i.    To  project  beyond.     lObs.]     Shak. 

Ju've-nal  (ju've-nal),  n.  [L.  juvenalis  youthful,  ju. 
venile,  fr.  juvenis  young.]     A  youth.     [06s.]  Shak, 

Ju've-nes'cence  (-ngs'sens),  n.    A  growing  young. 

Ju've-nes'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  juvenescens,-p.  pr.  of 
juvenescere  to  grow  young  again,  from  juvenis  young.] 
Growing  or  becoming  young. 

Ju've-nile  (ju've-nTl ;  277),  a.  [L.  juvenilis,  from 
juvenis  young ;  akin  to  E.  young :  cf.  F.  juvenile^ 
juvenil.  See  Young.]  1.  Young;  youthful;  as,  ajut)e- 
miZe  appearance.     "A  juvenile  exercitation."     Glanvill, 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  youth  ;  as,  juvenile  spoits. 

Syn.  —  Puerile ;  boyish ;  childish.    See  Youthful. 

Ju've-nlle,  n.  A  young  person  or  youth  ;  —  used 
sportively  or  familiarly.  C.  Bronte. 

Ju've-nile-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
juvenile  ;  juvenility. 

Ju've-nil'i-ty  (-nTl'i-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Juvenilities  (-tizX 
[L.  juvenil itas  :  cf.  F.  juvenilite.]  X.  Youtlituliiess, 
adolescence.  '  Glanvill. 

2.  The  manners  or  character  of  youth  ;  immaturity. 

Glanvill. 

Ju'vi-a  (ju'vT-a),  n.  {Bot.)  A  Brazilian  name  for  the 
lofty  myrtaceous  tree  {Berthollelia  excelsa)  which  pro- 
duces the  large  seeds  known  as  Brazil  nuts. 

II  Ju-wan'sa  (ju-wan'sa),  n.  {Bot.)  The  camel's 
thorn.     See  under  Camel. 

Ju-wise'  (jii-wiz'),  n.  [06s.]  Same  as  Juise.  Chaucer. 

Jux'ta-pose'  (jiiks'ta-poz'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Juxtaposit, 
Pose.]    To  place  in  juxtaposition.  Huxley. 

Jux'ta-pos'it  (-poz'it),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  JuxTA. 
posited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Juxtapositing.]  [L.  juxta 
near  +  positus,  p.  p.  of  ponere  to  put.]  To  place  in 
close  connection  or  contiguity ;  to  juxtapose.      Derham. 

Jux'ta-pO-Si'tlon  (-po-zish'un),  n.     [L.  juxta  near  -}- 

positio  position :  cf.  F.  juxtapositimi.    See  Just,  v.  i., 

and  Position.]    A  placing  or  being  placed  in  nearness  or 

contiguity,  or  side  by  side  ;  as,  a,  juxtaposition  of  words. 

Parts  that  are  united  by  a  m&rQ  juxtaposition.    Glanvill. 

Juxtaposition  is  a  very  unsafe  criterion  of  continuity.    Mare. 

Jym'old  (jim'Sld),  a.    [06s.]    See  Gimmai.. 


use,    unite,  r^de,   full,   up,  dm ;    pity ;    food,   i^ot ;    out,  oil ;     cbair ;    go ;    sing,  inlc ;    tfaeo,   tbin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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K(ka),  the  eleventh  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is 
a  uonvocal  consonant.  The  form  and  sound  of  the 
letter  K  are  from  the  Latin,  which  used  the  letter  but 
little  except  in  the  early  period  of  the  language.  It  came 
into  the  Latin  from  the  Greek,  which  received  it  from 
a  Phcenician  source,  the  ultimate  origin  probably  being 
Egyptian.  Etymologically  K  is  most  nearly  related  to 
c,  g,  h  (which  see). 

In  many  words  of  one  syllable  k  is  used  after  c,  as  in 
crack,  check,  deck,  being  necessary  to  exhibit  a  correct 
pronunciation  in  the  derivatives,  cracked,  checked,  decked, 
cracking ;  since  without  it,  e,  before  the  vowels  e  and  i, 
would  be  sounded  like  s.  Formerly,  k  was  added  to  c  in 
certain  words  of  Latin  origin,  as  in  musick,  publick,  re- 
piiblick  ;  but  now  it  is  omitted. 

See  Guide  to  Pronimciation,  §§  240,  178,  179,  185. 

II  Ka-a1)a  (ka-a'ba),  n.     See  Caaba. 

Kaa'ma  (ka'ma),  n.    (Zool.)  Tlie  hartbeest. 

Eata'a-la  (kSb'a-la),  n.    See  Cabala. 

Ea-bas'SOU  (ka-b5s'soo),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Cabassou. 

Ka-bob'  (ka-bob'),  ??.  &  r.  t.     See  Caeob,  ii.  &  v.  t. 

Ea-book'  (ka-bobk'), «.  (Min.)  A  clay  ironstone  found 
in  Ceylon. 

Ea-byle' (ka-bel' or -bil'),  ».  IA.T.  gabiki.]  (Ethnol.) 
A  Berber,  as  in  Algiers  or  Tunis.     See  Behbek. 

Ead'der  (kSd'der),  n.  [Cf.  Caddow.]  (Zool.)  The 
jackdaw. 

Ea'di  (ka'di ;  Turk,  ka'de),  1  n.      A    Turkish    judge. 

Ea'dl-as'ter  (ka'dt-as'ter),    I      See  Cadi. 

Ea-fal'  (ka-fal'),  ?(.  {Sot.)  The  Arabian  name  of  two 
trees  of  the  genus  Balsamodendron,  which  yield  a  gum 
resin  and  a  red  aromatic  wood. 

Eaf'flr  (kSf'fer),  1  n.      [Ar.   kafir  infidel,   pagan,   fr. 

Ea'flr  (kii'fer),  )  kafara  to  be  skeptical  in  religious 
matters;  —  a  name  given  to  certain  infidel  races  by  the 
Mohammedans.  Cf.  Giaoue.]  {Bthnol.)  {a)  One  of  a 
race  which,  with  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  inhabit 
South  Africa.  They  inhabit  the  country  north  of  Cape 
Colony,  the  name  being  now  specifically  applied  to  the 
tribes  living  between  Cape  Colony  and  Natal ;  but  the 
Zulus  of  Natal  are  true  Kaffirs,  (b)  One  of  a  race  inhab- 
iting Kafiristan  in  Central  Asia.     [Spelt  also  Caffre.'] 

Kaffir  corn  {Bat.),  a  Cape  Colony  name  I.-  Indian  millet. 

Eaf'fle  (kaf'f'l),  n.     See  Copfle. 

II  Ka'fl-lah  (ka'fe-la),  n.     See  Cafila. 

kaftan  _(kSf 'tan),  n.  &  v.     See  Caftan. 

Eage  (kaj),  n.  A  chantry  chapel  inclosed  with  lattice 
or  screen  work.  Parker. 

II  Ea'gu(ka'goo),n.  (Zool.)  A  singular,  crested,  gral- 
latorial  bird  {Rliinochetos  jnbatus),  native  of  New  Cale- 
donia. It  is  gray  above,  paler  beneath,  and  the  feathers 
of  the  wings  and  tail  are  handsomely  barred  with  brown, 
black,  and  gray.     It  is  allied  to  the  sun  bittern. 

Ea'gU-an'  (ka'goo-an'),  n.    (Zool.)  The  colugo. 

II  Ea-ha'nl  (ka-ha'nt),  n.  A  kind  of  notary  public,  or 
attorney,  in  the  Levant.  ^^^^         Wharton. 

Ea-hau'  (ka-ha'),  n. 
[Native  name,  from  its 
cry.]  (Zool.)  A  long- 
nosed  monkey  (Semno- 
pithecus  nasalis),  native 
of  Borneo.  The  general 
color  of  the  body  is  bright 
chestnut,  with  the  under 
parts,  shoulders,  and 
sides  of  the  head,  gold- 
en yellow,  and  the  top 
of  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  back  brown. 
Called  alsop)-oboscis7non- 
key.  [Writtenalso/i'O'/jff.] 

EaU(kal),».  1.  (Bot.) 
A  kind  of  headless  cab-     „  ,       ,  „  ...  „, ■ , 

bage.     Same  as  Kale,  1.      Kahau  (5e»i»<>prfSecu.  «a.a!«). 

2.  Any  cabbage,  greens,  or  vegetables.    [^OB.  or  Scot.~[ 

3.  A  broth  made  with  kail  or  other  vegetables ;  hence, 
any  broth  ;  also,  a  dinner.     \_Scot.'] 

Kail  yard,  a  kitchen  garden.    [Scot.] 

II  Eal'ma-Cam'  (kai'ma-kam'),  n.  Same  as  Caimacam. 

Eain  (kan),  n.  (Scots  Law)  Poultry,  etc.,  required 
by  the  lease  to  be  paid  in  kind  by  a  tenant  to  his  land- 
lord. _  Wharton  (Law  Diet.). 

Eai'nlt  (ki'ntt),  n.  [Trade  name,  fr.  kainite.']  Salts 
of  potassium  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizers. 

Eal'nite  (ki'nit),  n.  [Gr.  Kaivos  recent.]  (3fin.)  A 
compound  salt  consisting  chiefly  of  potassium  chloride 
and  magnesium  sulphate,  occurring  at  the  Stassfurt  salt 
mines  in  Prussian  Saxony. 

Eai'no-ZO'lc  (ka'no-zo'ik),  a.    .See  Cenozoic. 

Ea-ique'  (ka-ek'),  «.    (Naui.)  See  Caique. 

Eai'rine  (ki'rin  or  kt'ren),  n.  (Chem.)  A  pale  bufi 
or  white  crystalline  alkaloid  derived  from  quinoline, 
and  used  as  an  antipyretic  in  medicine. 

Eai'ro-Iine  (ki'ro-lTn  or  -len),  n.  (Chem.)  An  organic 
base  obtained  from  quinoline.  It  is  used  as  a  febrifuge, 
and  resembles  kairine. 

Eal'ser  (kt'zer),  n.  [G.,fr.  L.  Caesar.  Cf.  Kbsab,  and 
CzAB.]  The  ancient  title  of  emperors  of  Germany,  as- 
sumed by  King  William  of  Prussia  when  crowned  sover- 
eign of  the  new  German  empire  in  1871. 


-  so  named 


Kaka  i,Nestor  vieridionalis). 


Kakapo  or  Owl  Parrot. 


Ea'ka  (kS/ka),  n.  [Maori  kaka  a  parrot ; 
from  its  note.]  (Zo- 
ol.) A  New  Zealand 
parrot  of  the  genua 
Nestor,  especially  the 
brown  parrot  (Nestor 
meridionalis). 

11^^  The  mountain 
kaka,  or  kea  (N.  nota- 
bilis),  is  remarkable 
for  having  recently 
acquired  carnivorous 
habits.  It  attacks  and 
kills  lambs  and  pigs, 
sometimes  doing 
great  damage. 

Night  kaka.  (Zool.) 
The  kakapo. 

Ea'ka-po'  (ka/ka- 

po'),   n.      (Zool.)    A 
singular  nocturnal 
parrot  (Strigops  ha- 
broptilus),  native  of  New  Zealand.     It  liveo  in  holes  dur- 
ing the  day, 
but  is  active 
at  night.     It 
resembles  an 
owl     in    its 
colors    and 
general  ap- 
pearance. 
It  has  large 
wings,    but 
can  fly  only 
a  short  dis- 
tance. Called 
also  owl  par- 
r  0 1,  n  i  g  h  t 
parrot,  and  night  kaka. 

Eak'a-ral'll  (kSk'a-rSni),  n.  A  kind  of  wood  com- 
mon in  Demerara,  durable  in  salt  water,  because  not  sub- 
ject to  the  depredations  of  the  sea  worm  and  barnacle. 

Eak'ls-tOC'ra-cy  (k3k'is-tok'ra-s5?),  n.  [Gr.  (caKio-TOs 
worst  -f-  Kparelv  to  rule.]  Government  by  the  worst 
men. 

Eak'0-dyl  (kSk'S-dTl),  n.    See  Cacodtl. 

Ea-kox'ene  (ka-k5ks'en),  n.     See  Cacoxene. 

Ea-lan'  (ka-lan'),  n.     (Zool. )  The  sea  otter. 

Ea'la-sie'  (ka'la^se'),  n.  (Zool.)  Along-tailed  monkey 
of  Borneo  (Semnopitliecus  rubicundus).  It  has  a  tuft  of 
long  hair  on  the  head. 

Eale  (kal),  TO.  [Scot,  kale,  kail,  cale,  colewort,  Gael. 
cal ;  akin  to  Ir.  col,  W.  cawl.  Armor,  kaol.     See  Cole.] 

1.  (Bot. )  A  variety  of  cabbage  in  which  the  leaves  do 
not  form  a  head,  being  nearly  the  original  or  wild  form 
of  the  species.     [Written  also  kail,  and  cale.'] 

2.  See  Kail,  2. 

Sea  kale  (Bot.),  a  European  cruciferous  herb  (Crambe 
maritima),  often  used  as  a  pot  herb ;  sea  cabbage. 

Ea-leege'  (ka-lej'),  «.  (Zool.)  One  of  several  species 
of  large,  crested,  Asiatic  pheasants,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Euplocamus,  and  allied  to  the  firebacks. 

Ea-lei'dO-phon  (-li'do-fon),  )  n.     [Gr.  KoAos  beautiful 

£a-Iei'dO-phone  (-fon),  )  -f-  e'Sos  appearance, 
form  -\-  <j)uiirrj  sound.]  (Physics)  An  instrument  invented 
by  Professor  Wheatstoue,  consisting  of  a  reflecting  knob 
at  the  end  of  a  vibrating  rod  or  thin  plate,  for  making 
visible,  in  the  motion  of  a  point  of  light  reflected  from  the 
knob,  the  paths  or  curves  corresponding  with  the  musical 
notes  produced  by  the  vibrations. 

Ea-lei'do-scope  (-skop),  n.  [Gr.  koAos  beautiful  + 
etSos  form  -f-  -scope.'}  An  instrument  invented  by  Sir 
David  Brewster,  which  contains  loose  fragments  of  col- 
ored glass,  etc.,  and  reflecting  surfaces  so  arranged  that 
changes  of  position  exhibit  its  contents  in  an  endless  va- 
riety of  beautiful  colors  and  symmetrical  forms.  It  has 
been  much  employed  in  arts  of  design. 

Shifting  like  the  fragments  of  colored  glass  in  the  kaUido- 
t^cope.  G.  W.  Cable. 

Ea-lei'dO-SCOp'lc  (-skop'Tk),  )  a.     Of,  pertaining  to, 

Ea-lei'dO-SCOp'ic-al  (-i-krd), )  or  formed  by,  a  ka- 
leidoscope ;  variegated. 

Eal'en-dar  (kal'en-der),  n.    See  Calendar. 

Eal'en-da'rl-al  (-da'rT-al),  a.    See  Calendaeial. 

Eal'en-der  (kal'en-der),  n.    See  3d  Calendee. 

Eal'ends  (-gndz),  n.    Same  as  Calends. 

II  Ea'li  (kii'le),  re.  [Skr.  ytaZi.]  (Mind.  Cosmog.)  The 
last  and  worst  of  the  four  ages  of  the  world ;  —  consid- 
ered to  have  begun  E.  c.  3102,  and  to  last  4,32,000  years. 

llEali,  TO.  [Sk.v.kali.2  (Hind.  Myth.)  The  b\a.c^,  de- 
stroying goddess ;  —  called  also  Doorgn,  Anna  Pum,a. 

Ea'li  (kail),  n.  [Ar.  qali.  See  Alkali.]  (Bot.)  The 
glasswort  (Salsola  Kali). 

Ea'llf  (kalif),  re.    See  Caliph. 

Ea'U-form  (ka1i-f5rm),  a.  [Kali  -(-  -form.']  Formed 
like  kali,  or  glasswort. 

Ea-llg'e-nous  (ka-lTj'e-niJs),  a.  [Kali  -\-  -genous.  See 
Alkali.]  Forming  alkalies  with  oxygen,  as  some  metals. 

Eall-um  (ka'll-um),  n.  [NL.  See  Kali.]  (Chem.) 
Potassium  ;  —  so  called  by  the  German  chemists. 


II  Eal'kl  (kai'ki),  n.  [Skr.]  The  name  of  Vishnu  in 
his  tentli  and  last  avatar.  Whitworth. 

II  Eal'mi-a  (kSl'ml-a),  n.  [NL.  Named  in  honor  of 
Peter  Kulm,  a  Swedish  botanist.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
North  American  shrubs  with  poisonous  evergreen  foliage 
and  corymbs  of  sliowy  flowers.  Called  also  mountain 
laurel,  ivy  bush,  lamb  kill,  calico  bush,  etc. 

Eal'muck  (kal'muk),  n.     1.  pi.  (Ethnol.)   See  Cal- 

MDCKS. 

2.  A  kind  of  shaggy  cloth,  resembling  bearskin. 

3.  A  coarse,  dyed,  cotton  cloth,  made  in  Prussia. 
Ea-long'  (ka-long'),  re.     (Zo'ol.)  A  fruit  bat,  esp.  the 

Indian  edible  fruit  bat  (Pteropus  edulis). 

Ea-loy'er  (ka-loi'er),  re.     See  Calotee. 

II  Eal'pa  (kal'pa),  n.  [Skr.]  (Hind.  Myth.)  One  of 
the  Brahmanic  eons,  a  period  of  4,320,000,000  years.  At 
the  end  of  each  Kalpa  the  world  is  annihilated. 

Eal'SO-mlne  (kSl'so-mln),  re.  &  V.  t.     Same  as  Calcx- 

MINE. 

Earn  (kSm),  a.  [From  Celtic ;  cf.  Gael.,  Ir.,  &  W. 
cam.  Cf.  Jamb,  TO.]  Crooked ;  awry.  \_Obs.]  "This  is 
clean  kam.^^  Shak. 

II  Ea'ma  (ka'ma),  TO.  [Skr.  kama  love,  the  god  of 
love.]  The  Hindoo  Cupid.  He  is  represented  as  a  beau- 
tiful youth,  with  a  bow  of  sugar  cane  or  flowers. 

Ea-ma'la  (ka-ma'la),  to.  (Bot.)  The  red  dusty  hairs 
of  the  capsules  of  an  East  Indian  tree  (Mallotvs  Philip- 
pinensis)  used  for  dyeing  silk.  It  is  violently  emetic, 
and  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  tapeworm.  [Written  also 
kameela.] 

Eame  (kam),  n.  A  low  ridge.  [Scot.']  See  Eschab. 
II  Ea'mi  (ka'me),  to.  pi.  [Japanese.]  A  title  given 
to  the  celestial  gods  of  the  first  mythical  dynasty  of 
Japan  and  extended  to  the  demigods  of  the  second  dy- 
nasty, and  then  to  the  long  line  of  spiritual  princes  still 
represented  by  the  mikado. 
Ea'mi-chl  (-die),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  curious  South  Ameri- 
can bird  (Anhima,  or  Palamedea,  corniifa), 
often  domesticated  by  the  natives  and  kept 
with  poultry,  which  it  defends  against 
birds  of  prey.  It  has  a  long,  slender,  horn- 
like ornament  on  its  head,  and  two  sharp 
spurs  on  each  wing.  Although  its  beak, 
feet,  and  legs  resemble 
those  of  gallinaceous 
birds,  it  is  related  in 
anatomical  characters 
to  the  ducks  and  geese 
(Anseres).  Called  also 
horned  screamer.  The 
name  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied also  to  the  chaja. 
See  Chaja,  and  Sorbaji- 

ER. 

Eamp_;tu'll-con 

(kam  p-t  u'  1 1-k  5  n),  n. 
[Gr.  Kafj-nreiv  to  bend  -\- 
iiAiKos  material,  fr.  ti\^ 
wood,  matter.]  A  kind 
of  elastic  floor  cloth, 
made  of  India  rubber,  gutta-percha,  linseed  oil,  and 
powdered  cork. 

Eam'py-lite  (kSm'pT-lit),  re.  [Gr.  Ka/iTTuAo!  bent, 
curved,  fr.  Kan-n-retv  to  bend.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of 
mimetite  or  arseniate  of  lead,  occurring  in  hexag- 
onal prisms  of  a  fine  orange  yellow.  [Written  also 
campylite.] 

Eam-Sln'    )  (kam-sen'),  re.    [Ar.  khamsin,  fr.  kham- 

Eham-Sln' )  sUn,  oblique  case  khamsin,  fifty ;  —  so 
called  because  it  blows  for  about  fifty  days,  from  April 
till  June.]  A  hot  southwesterly  wind  in  Egjrpt,  coming 
from  the  Sahara.     [Written  also  Khamseen.] 

Eam'tSCha-dales  (kSm'cha-dalz),  re.  pi.  (Ethnol.) 
An  aboriginal  tribe  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  Kam- 
tschatka. 

Ean  (kan),  t!.  <.     To  know ;  to  ken.    [Obs.}    See  Ken. 

Ean  (kan),  re.     See  Khan. 

Ea-nack'a  (ka-n5k'a),  1  re.      [Native  name,   prop.,   a 

Ea-na'ka  (ka-na'ka),  )  man.]  A  native  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands. 

Ean'chll  (kan'chil), 
small  chevrotain  of  the 
genus  Tragidus,  esp. 
T.  pygmxus,  or  T. 
kanchi'l,  inhabiting  Ja- 
va, Sumatra,  and  adja- 
cent islands  ;  a  deer- 
let.  It  is  noted  for  its 
agility  and  cunning. 

Eand  (kand),  re. 
(Mining)  Fluor  spar ; 
—  so  called  by  Cornish 
miners. 

Ean'ga-roo'  (kSn'- 
ga-roo'),  TO.  [Said  to 
be  the  native  name.] 

(Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  jumping 
marsupials  of  the  family  Macropodidss.  They  inhabit 
Australia,  New  Guinea,  and  adjacent  islands.  They  have 
long  and  strong  hind  legs  and  a  large  tail,  while  the 
fore  legs  are  comparatively  short  and  feeble.     The  giant 


Kamichi  (Anltima  cornuta). 


Kanchil  (  Tragidus  kanchil). 


ale,    senate,    c^re,    am,    arm,    ask,    final,    all ;    eve,    event,    end,    fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    ill  ;    old,    obey,    6rb~,    odd  ; 
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Giant  Kangaroo  (^Macropus  major). 


kangaroo  {Macropus  major)  is  the  largest  species,  some- 
times becoming  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in 
total  length.  The  tree  kangaroos,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Dendrolagus,  live 
in  trees ;  the  rock  kangaroos, 
of  the  genua  Petrogale,  inhabit 
rocky  situations ;  and  tlie  brush 
kangaroos,  of  the  genus  Hal- 
malurus,  inhabit  wooded  dis- 
tricts.  See  Wallabt. 

Kangaroo  apple 
(Bol.),  the  edible 
fruit  of  the  Tasma- 
nia'! plant  Solan  u  III 
laeiniatum.  —  K  a  n  - 
garoo  grass  {Bat.),  a 
perennial  Australian 
forage  grass  (Anthisiiria  mistralis).  —  Kangaroo  hare 
(Zo'ol.),  the  hare  kangaroo.  See  under  Hake.  —  Kangaroo 
jerboa  (Zool.),  the  jerboa  kangaroo.  See  under  Jerboa. 
—  Kangaroo  mouse.  (.Zo'dl.)  See  Jumping  mouse,  under 
Jumping.  —  Kangaroo  rat  {Zo'dl.},  thepotoroo. 

Ean'sas  (kSn'sas),  71.  pi.  {Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  In- 
dians allied  to  the  Winnebagoes  and  Osages.  They  for- 
merly inhabited  the  region  which  is  now  the  State  of 
Kansas,  but  were  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

Eant'l-an  (k5nt'i-an),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Ira- 
manuel  Kant,  the  German  philosopher ;   conformed  or 
relating  to  any  or  all  of  the  philosophical  doctrines  of 
Immanuel  Kant. 
Kant'l-an,  n.     A  follower  of  Kant ;  a  Kantist. 
Kant'l-an-lsm  1  (-Tz'm),  n.    The  doctrine  or  theory  of 
Kant'lsm  )      Kant ;  the  Kantian  philosophy. 

Kant'ist,  n.     A  disciple  or  follower  of  Kant. 
Kan'try  (kSn'try),  n.     Same  as  Canteed. 
Ka'O-lin    I  (ka'o-lTn),  n.    [Chin.  kao-ling.~\     {Min.)  A 
Ea'O^llne  (      very  pure  wliite  clay,  ordinarily  in  the 
form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  and  used  to  form  the  paste 
of  porcelain ;  Cliina  clay ;  porcelain  clay.     It  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  common  feldspar. 

I^p"  The  name  is  now  applied  to  all  porcelain  clays 
wEch  endure  the  fire  without  discoloration. 

Ka'0-lln'i-za'tlon  (-lin'I-za'shiin),  n.  The  process  by 
which  feldspar  is  changed  into  kaolin. 

Ka'0-lln-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.    To  convert  into  kaolin. 

II  Ka-pel'le  (ka-p51'la),  n.  [G.]  {3Ius.)  A  chapel; 
hence,  the  choir  or  orchestra  of  a  prince's  chapel ;  now, 
A  musical  establishment,  usually  orchestral.  Grove. 

II  Ka-pell'meis'ter  (-mis'ter),  re.  [G.]  {Mus.)  See 
Capellmeistee. 

Ka'pi-a  (ka'pl-a),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Min.)  The 
fossil  resin  of  the  kauri  tree  of  New  Zealand. 

Kap'no-mar  (kSp'no-mar),  n.   (Chem.)  See  Capnomok. 

Kar'a-gane  (kSr'a-gan), n.  [Russ.  tera^are'.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  species  of  gray  fox  found  in  Russia. 

Ka'ra-ism  (ka'rS-Tz'm),  re.    Doctrmes  of  the  Karaites. 

Ka'ra-ite  (-it),  «.  [Heb.  gara  to  read.]  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
A.  sect  of  Jews  who  adhere  closely  to  the  letter  of  the 
Scriptures,  rejecting  the  oral  law,  and  allowing  the  Tal- 
mud no  binding  authority ;  —  opposed  to  the  Rabbinists. 

Ea-ra'tas  (ka-ra'tas),  n.  (Bot.)  A  West  Indian  plant 
of  the  Pineapple  family  (Nidularium  Karatas). 

Kar'ma  (kar'ma),  n.  [Skr.]  (Buddhism)  One's  acts 
considered  as  fixing  one's  lot  in  the  future  existence. 
(Theos.)  The  doctrine  of  fate  as  the  inflexible  result  of 
cause  and  effect ;  the  theory  of  inevitable  consequence. 

Ear-ma'thl-an  (kar-ma'tht-an),  n.  One  of  a  Moham- 
medan sect  founded  in  the  ninth  century  by  Karmat. 

Earn  (karn),  re.  [Cornish.  Cf.  Caien.]  (Mining)  A 
pile  of  rocks  ;  sometimes,  the  solid  rock.     See  Caien. 

Ea'rob  (ka'rSb),  n.  [Cf .  Cahat.]  The  twenty-fourth 
part  of  a  grain  ;  —  a  weight  used  by  goldsmiths.     Crabb. 

Ear'pho-lite  (kar'fo-Ut),  re.  [Gr.  Kap(f>o?  rice  straw 
-^--lite:  cf.  F.  cnrpholithe.']  (Min.)  A  fibrous  mineral 
occurring  in  tufts  of  a  straw-yellow  color.  It  is  a  hy- 
drous silicate  of  alumina  and  manganese. 

Kar-roo'  (kar-roo'),  re.  /  pi.  Karroos  (-rooz').  One  of 
the  dry  table-lands  of  South  Africa,  which  often  rise 
terracelike  to  considerable  elevations.     [Also  karoo.'] 

The  Great  Karroo,  or  The  Karroo,  a  vast  plateau,  in 
Cape  Colony,  stretching  through  five  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, at  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet. 

Ear'sten-lte  (kar'stSn-it),  re.     Same  as  Anhydrite. 

Kar'vel  (-vgl),  re.    [06«.]    See  Carvel,  and  CARAVEt. 

II  Ear'y-0-ki-ne'sls  (kSr'i-S-kt-ne'sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Kapvov  a  nut, 
kernel  -j-  Kwelv  to 
move.]  (Biol.)Tlie 
indirect  division  of 
cells  in  which,  pri- 
or to  division  of 
the  cell  proto- 
plasm, c  o  m  p  1  i  - 
cated  changes  take 
place  in  the  nucle- 
us, attended  with 
movement  of  the 
nuclear  fibrils ;  — 
opposed  to  Icaryo- 
slenosis.  The  nu- 
cleus  becomes 
enlarged  and  con- 


Karyokinesis.  A  Nucleus  of  an  Epithe- 
lial Cell  ;  B  C  The  same  in  a  stage  of 
convolution  ;  Z)  Rosette  form  ;  B  Aster 
or  Single  Star  ;  F  Nuclear  Spindle ; 
G  HI  Diaster  or  Double  Star  ;  A'  Two 
Daughter  Nuclei.    Highly  magnified. 


voluted,  and  finally  the  threads  are  separated  into  two 
groups  wliich  ultimately  become  disconnected  and  con- 
stitute the  daughter  nuclei.  Called  also  mitosis.  See 
Cell  development,  under  Cell. 

Kar'y-0-kl-net'lc  (-ngt'Tk),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  karyokinesis ;  as,  karyokinelic  changes  of  cell  di- 
vision. 

II  Kar'y-om'l-ton  (-5m'T-t5n),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kapvov 
a  nut  -|-  ^iTos  a  thread.]  (Biol.)  Tlie  reticular  network 
of  fine  fibers,  of  which  the  nucleus  of  a  cell  is  in  part 
composed  ;  —  in  opposition  to  kytomyton,  or  the  network 
in  the  body  of  the  cell.  W.  Flemming. 


II  Ear'y-o-plas'ma  (kSr'T-o-plSz'ma),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Kotpuoi'  a  nut  -f-  irAdo-jia  a  thing  molded.]  (Biol.) 
The  protoplasmic  substance  of  the  nucleus  of  a  cell ;  nu- 
cleoplasm ;  —  in  opposition  to  kytoplasmci,  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cell. 

II  Kar'y-0-Ste-nO'siS  (-ste-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Ktipvov  a  nut,  kernel  -\-  inevojais  a  being  straitened.] 
(Biol.)  Direct  cell  division  (in  which  there  is  first  a  sim- 
ple division  of  the  nucleus,  without  any  changes  in  its 
structure,  followed  by  division  of  tlie  protoplasm  of  the 
cell) ;  —  in  opposition  to  karyokinesis. 

Ear'y-0-Ste-not'lc  (-uot'Tk),  a.  (Biol.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  connected  with,  karyosteuosis ;  as,  the  kai-yoste- 
notic  mode  of  nuclear  division. 

Ea-sack'  (ka-sSk'),  re.     (Ethnol.)  Same  as  Cossack. 

Kat  (kSt),  re.     (Naul.)  See  Cat,  «.,  2. 

Eat  (kat),  n.  (Bot.)  An  Arabian  shrub  (Catha  edulis) 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  as  tea  by  the  Arabs. 

Eat'a-bol'ic  (kaf  a-bol'Ik),  a.  (Physiol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  katabolism ;  as,  katabolic  processes,  which  give 
rise  to  substances  (katastates)  of  decreasing  complexity 
and  increasing  stability. 

Ea-tab'O-Usm  (ka-tSb'o-liz'm),  re.  [Gr.  Kara  down 
-(- /SdAAeiK  to  throw.]  (Physiol.)  Destructive  or  down- 
ward metabolism ;  regressive  metamorphism  ;  —  opposed 
to  anabolism.     See  Disassimilation. 

Eat'a-State  (kSt'a-stat),  re.  [Gr.  Kara,  down  -\-  lo-Twai 
to  cause  to  stand.]  (Physiol.)  A  substance  formed  by  a 
katabolic  process  ;  —  opposed  to  anastale.  See  Kata- 
bolic. 

Eate  (kat),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  The  brambling  finch. 

Eatb'e-tal  (kath'e-tal),  a.  [Gr.  /cdfleros  a  perpendic- 
ular line.  See  Cathetos.]  (il/oWi. )  Making  a  right  an- 
gle ;  perpendicular,  as  two  lines  or  two  sides  of  a  trian- 
gle, which  include  a  right  angle. 

Eath'e-tom'e-ter  (kSth'e-tom'e-ter),  re.  Same  as 
Cathetometee. 

Eat'tl-mun'dOO  (kSt'tT-mun'doo),  re.  A  caoutchouc- 
like substance  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  of  tlie  East 
Indian  Euphorbia  Kattimundoo.    It  is  used  as  a  cement. 

Ea'ty-dld'  (ka'ty-did'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  A  large,  green, 
arboreal,  orthopterous  in- 
sect (Cyrtophyllus  conca- 
vus)  of  the  family  Loeus- 
tidse,  common  in  the  United 
States.  The  males  have 
stridulating'  organs  at  the 
bases  of  the  front  wings. 
During  the  summer  and 
autumn,  m  the  evening, 
the  males  make  a  peculiar, 
loud,  shrill  sound,  resem- 
bling the  combination  Ka- 
ly-did,  whence  the  name. 

II  Ka'U-ri  (ka'u-re),  re. 
[Native  name.]  (Bot.)  A 
lofty  coniferous  tree  of  New 
Zealand  (Dammara  austra- 
lis),  furnishing  valuable 
timber  and  yielding  one 
kind  of  dammar  resin. 
[Written  also  kaudi,  cow- 
die,  and  cowrie.'] 

Ka'va  (ka'va),  re.  [Polynesian.}  (Bot.)  A  species  of 
Macropiper  (M.  methysticum),  the  long  pepper,  from  the 
root  of  which  an  intoxicating  beverage  is  made  by  the 
Polynesians,  by  a  process  of  mastication ;  also,  the  bever- 
age itself.   [Written  also  kawa,  kava,  and  ova.] 

Ea-vass'  (ka-vas';  Turk,  ka-vas'),  re.  ,\p?.  Kavasses 
(-Sz).  [Turk,  kdvvas.]  An  armed  constable;  also,  a 
government  servant  or  courier.     \_Turkey] 

Eaw  (ka),  V.  i.  &  re.     See  Caw. 

Ea-wa'ka  (ka-wtKka),  re.  (Bot.)  A  New  Zealand  tree, 
the  Cypress  cedar  (Zdbocedrus  Doniana),  having  a  valu- 
able, fine-grained,  reddish  wood. 

Eawn  (kan),  n.     An  inn.     \_Turkey]     See  Khan. 

Eay'ak  (ka'ak),  n.  (Naut.)  A  light  canoe,  made  of 
skins  stretched  over  a  frame,  and  usually  capable  of  car- 
rying but  one  person,  who  sits  amidships  and  uses  a  dou- 
ble-blad^d  paddle.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Eskimos  and 
other  Arctic  tribes. 

Eay'ak-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  uses  a  kayak. 

Eay'kO  (ka'ko),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  The  dog  salmon. 

Eayles  (kalz),  re.  pi.  [Akin  to  Dan.  kegle,  Sw.  kegla, 
D.  &  G.  kegel,  OHG.  kegil,  whence  F.  quille.]  A  game  ; 
ninepins.     IProv.  Eng.']  ~        Carew. 

Eay'nard  (ka'nerd),  re..  [F.  cagnard.]  A  lazy  or 
cowardly  person  ;  a  rascal.     [06.;.]  Chaucer. 

II  Ka'Zi-aS-kler'  (ka'zT-as-ker'),  re.  [Turk.]  A  title 
given  in  Turkey  to  two  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
ulema,  one  having  jurisdiction  in  Asia,  and  the  other  in 
Europe. 

Eearn  (kern),  n.     See  Keen.  Hallam. 

Eeb  (keb),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  A  sheep  tick.     {Scotch] 

Eeblah  (keb'la),  re.  [Ar.  qibla,  prop.,  anything  op- 
posite.] The  point  toward  whicli  Mohammedans  turn 
their  faces  in  prayer,  being  the  direction  of  the  temple 
at  Mecca.     [Written  also  kiblnh.] 

Eech'U  (kgch'il),  re.  [AS.  cicel.]  A  little  cake. 
[06s.]  Chaticer. 

Keck  (kBk),  ?;.  i.  limp.  &p.p.  Kecked  (kSkt) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Keckinq.]  [Cf.  dial.  G.  k'dcken,  k'dken.]  To 
heave  or  to  retch,  as  in  an  effort  to  vomit.     [7J.]    Swij 

Eeck,  n.     An  efl'ort  to  vomit ;  queasiness.     [/?.] 

EeclZle  (kek'k'l),  v.  i.  &  re.     See  Keck,  v.  f.  &  re. 

Eec'kle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Keckled  (-k'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Keckling  (-klTng).]  (Naut.)  To  wind  old  ropo 
around,  as  a  cable,  to  preserve  its  surface  from  being 
fretted,  or  to  wind  iron  chains  around,  to  defend  from 
tlie  friction  of  a  rocky  bottom,  or  from  the  ice.      Toften. 

Eec'kllng  (-klTng),  re.  Old  rope  or  iron  chains  wound 
around  a  cable.     See  Keckle,  v.  t. 

Eec'kllsh  (kSk'lTsh),  a.  [From  keck,  keckle.']  In- 
clined to  vomit ;  aqueiunish.     [/J.]  Holland. 
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Eeck'sy  (kgk'sj),  re.;  pi.   Kecksies  (-siz).     [Prop- 
erly pi.  of  hex.    See  Kex.]    (Bot.)  The  hoUow  stalk  of 
an  umbelliferous  plant,  such  as  the  cow  parsnip  or  the 
hemlock.     [Written  also  kex,  and  in  pi. ,  kecks,  kaxes.] 
Nothing  teems 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs.     Shak. 
Eeck'y  (-y),  a.     Resembling  a  keck.sy.  Grew. 

Eedge  (kgj),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kedged  (kgjd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Kedging.]  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  keka  to  tug,  to 
drag  one's  self  slowly  forward ;  or  perh.  fr.  keg,  and 
kedge,  n.,  for  keg  anchor,  named  from  the  keg  or  cask 
fastened  to  the  anchor  to  show  where  it  lies.]  (JVaut.) 
To  move  (a  vessel)  by  carrying  out  a  kedge  in  a  boat, 
dropping  it  overboard,  and  hauling  the  vessel  up  to  it. 

Eedge,  «.  [See  Kedge,  v.  I.]  (Natit.)  A  small  an- 
chor used  whenever  a  large  one  can  be  dispensed  with. 
See  Kedge,  v.  t.,  and  Anchor,  re. 

Eedg'er  (kgj'er),  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  anchor  ;  a  kedge. 
Ked'lOCk  (ked'lok),  re.     [Cf.  dial.  G.  k'dddik,  kudik, 
ketlich,  keek,  Dan.  kidike,  E.  charlock,  and  AS.  cedelc  the 
herb  mercury.]    (Bot.)  See  Charlock. 

Kee  (ke),n.,  pi.  oi  Cow.    [AS.  cS,  pi.  of  cm  cow.    See 

Kine.]     See  Kie,  Ky,  and  Kine.     [Prov.  Eng.]       Gay. 

Eeech  (kech),  re.    [Cf.  Prov.  E.  i-eecAacake.]     Amass 

or  lump  of  fat  rolled  up  by  the  butcher.     [Obs.]      Shak. 

Eeel  (kel),  V.  t.  &  i.    [AS.  celan  to  cool,  fr.  col  cool. 

See  Cool.]     To  cool ;  to  skim  or  stir.     \_Obs.] 

While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot.  Shak. 

Keel,  re.  A  brewer's  cooling  vat ;  a  keelfat. 
Eeel,  re.  [Cf.  AS.  ce6l  ship ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  kiel 
keel,  OHG.  c/iiol  ship,  Icel.  kjoll,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  yaS- 
Aos  a  round-built  Phoenician  merchant  vessel,  -yavAds 
bucket ;  cf.  Skr.  gola  ball,  round  water  vessel.  But  the 
meaning  of  the  English  word  seems  to  come  from  Icel. 
kj'dlr  keel,  akin  to  Sw.  k'dl,  Dan.  kfdl.]  1.  (Shipbuild- 
ing) A  longitudinal  timber,  or  series  of  timbers  scarfed 
together,  extending  from  stem  to  stern  along  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel.  It  is  the  principal  timber  of  the  vessel,  and, 
by  means  of  the  ribs  attached  on  each  side,  supports  the 
vessel's  frame.  In  an  iron  vessel,  a  combination  of  plates 
supplies  the  place  of  the  keel  of  a  wooden  ship.  See 
Illusi.  of  Keelson. 

2.  Fig. :  The  whole  ship.  Shak. 

3.  A  barge  or  lighter,  used  on  the  TjTie  for  carrying 
coal  from  Newcastle  ;  also,  a  barge  load  of  coal,  twenty- 
one  tons,  four  cwt.     [Eng.] 

4.  (Bot.)  The  two  lowest  petals  of 
the  corolla  of  a  papilionaceous  flower, 
united  and  inclosing  the  stamens  and  . 
pistil ;  a  carina.     See  Carina. 

5.  (Nat.  Hist.)  A  projecting  ridge 
along  the  middle  of  a  flat  or  curved 
surface. 

Bilge  keel  (Naut.),  a  keel  peculiar  to  Keel  (Bot.). 
ironclad  vessels,  extending  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  vessel  under  the  bilges.  Ham. 
Nov.  Encyc.  —  False  keel.  See  under  False.  —  Keel  boat. 
(a)  A  covered  freight  boat,  with  a  keel,  but  no  sails,  used 
on  Western  rivers.  [U.  S.]  (b)  A  low,  flat-bottomed 
freight  boat.  See  Keel,  re.,  3. —Keel  piece,  one  of  the 
timbers  or  sections  of  which  a  keel  is  composed.  —  On 
even  keel,  in  a  level  or  horizontal  position,  so  that  the 
draught  of  water  at  the  stern  and  the  bow  is  the  same. 
Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Eeel,  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Keeled  (keld) ;  p.  pr.  Sc 
vb.  re.  Keeling.]  1.  To  traver.se  with  a  keel ;  to  navigate. 
2.  To  turn  up  the  keel ;  to  show  the  bottom. 
To  keel  over,  to  upset ;  to  capsize.    [Colloq.] 
Eeel'age  (-aj),  n.     [Cf.  F.  guiUage,  fr.   quille  keel; 
of  German  or  Scand.  origin.     See  3d  Keel.]     The  right 
of  demanding  a  duty  or  toll  for  a  ship  entering  a  port ; 
also,  the  duty  or  toU.  Bouvier.     Wharton. 

Eeeled  (keld),  a.  1.  (Bot.)  Keel-shaped;  having  a 
longitudinal  prominence  on  the  back  ;  as,  a  keeled  leaf. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  a  median  ridge;  carinate  ;  as,  a 
keeled,  scale. 

Eeel'er  (kel'er),  n.  [See  3d  Keel.]  1.  One  employed 
in  managing  a  Newcastle  keel ;  —  called  also  keelman. 

2.  A  small  or  shallow  tub  ;  esp.,  one  used  for  holding 
materials  for  calking  sliips,  or  one  used  for  washing 
dishes,  etc. 

Eeel'fat'  (kel'faf),  re.  [Keel  to  cool  -|-  fat  a  large 
tub,  a  vat.]  (Brewing)  A  cooler ;  a  vat  for  cooling 
wort,  etc.     [Written  also  keelvat.]  Johnsott. 

Eeel'haul'  (-hal'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Keelhauled 
(-hald') ;  p.  pr.  &"vb.  re.  Keelhauling.]  [3rf  keel  -\-  haul: 
cf.  "LG.  &  D.  kielhalen,  G.  kielholen.]  [Written  also 
keelhale.]  (A'aut.)  To  haul  under  the  keel  of  a  ship,  by 
ropes  attached  to  the  yardarms  on  each  side.  It  was 
formerly  practiced  as  a  punishment  in  the  Dutch  and 
English  navies.  Totten. 

Eee'ling  (ke'lTng),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  keila,  Sw.  kolja, 
Dan.  kulle.]     (Zo'dl J  A  cod. 

Eee'li-Vine  (ke'li-vln),  re.  [Cf.  Gael,  cil  ruddle.]  A 
pencil  of  black  or  red  lead  ;  —  called  also  keeli/vine  pen. 
[Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Keel'man  (-mon),  re. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  See  Keelee,  1. 
Keel'rak_e'  (-rak'),  v.  I.  (Naut.)  Same  as  Keelhaul. 
Keels  (kelz),  re.  pi.  Ninepins.  See  Kayles. 
Eeel'son  (kgl'siin ;  277),  n.  [Akin  to  Sw.  kolsvin, 
Dan.  kfdlsi'iin,  6.  kiel- 
schirein ;  apparently  com- 
pounded of  the  words  keel 
and  swine;  but  cf.  Norweg. 
kj'dlsvill,  where  svill  is  akin 
to  E.  sill,n.]  (Shipbuilding) 
A  piece  of  timber  in  a  ship 
laid  on  the  middle  of  the 
floor  timbers  over  the  keel, 
and  binding  the  floor  timbers  to  the  keel ;  in  Iron  ves- 
sels, a  structure  of  plates,  situated  like  the  keelson  of  a 
timber  ship. 

Cross  keelson,  a  similar  structure  lying  athwart  the  main 
keelson,  to  support  the  engines  imd  boilers. 


a  Keelson  :  b  Keel :  c  False 
Keel. 
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Keel'vat'  (kel'v5t')i  n.    See  Keelpat. 

Keen  (ken),  a.  ICompar.  Keeneb  (-er) ;  superl. 
Keenest.]  [OE.  ke7ie  sharp,  bold,  AS.  cene  bold  ;  akin 
to  D.  koen,  OHG.  kuoni,  G.  kuhn,  OSw.  k7jn,  kon,  Icel. 
ksenn,  for  kcenn  wise ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  ken,  can  to  be 
able.  V45.]  1.  Sharp;  having  a  fine  edge  or  point; 
as,  a  keen  razor,  or  a  razor  with  a  keen  edge. 

A  bow  he  bare  and  arwes  [arrows]  bright  and  kene.  Chaucer. 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes.      Hhak. 

2.  Acute  of  mind ;  sharp ;  penetrating ;  having  or 
expressing  mental  acuteness ;  as,  a  man  of  keen  under- 
standing ;  a  kee7i  look  ;  keen  features. 

To  make  our  wits  more  keen.  Shak. 

Before  the  keen  inquiry  of  her  thought.       Couiijer. 

3.  Bitter ;  piercing ;  acrimonious  ;  cutting  ;  stinging  ; 
severe  ;  as,  keen  satire  or  sarcasm. 

Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou  amen 

To  my  keen  curses.  Shak. 

4.  Piercing ;  penetrating ;  cutting ;  sharp ;  —  applied  to 
cold,  wind,  etc. ;  as,  a  keen  wind ;  the  cold  is  very  keen. 

Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes.      Goldsmith. 

6.  Eager ;    vehement ;   fierce  ;   as,  a  keen  appetite. 

"  Of  full  kene  will."  Piers  Plowman. 

So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man.  Shak. 

I^?—  Keen  is  often  used  in  the  composition  of  words, 
most  of  which  are  of  obvious  signification ;  as,  keen- 
edged,  keen-eyed,  ieeM-sighted,  ieen-witted,  etc. 

Syn.  — Prompt;  eager;  ardent;  sharp;  acute;  cut- 
ting ;  penetrating ;  biting  ;  severe ;  sarcastic ;  satirical ; 
piercing ;  shrewd. 

Keen,  v.  t.    To  sharpen  ;  to  make  cold.     [iJ.] 

Cold  winter  keen^  the  brightening  flood.       Thomscfn. 

Keen,  n.  [Ir.  caoine.']  A  prolonged  wail  for  a  de- 
ceased person.    Of.  Cobanach.     \_Ireland']  Froude. 

Keen,  v.  i.    To  wail  as  a  keener  does.     \_Ireland] 

Keen'er  (-er),  n.  A  professional  mourner  who  wails 
at  a  funeral.     (^Ireland'] 

Keenly,  adv.    In  a  keen  manner. 

Keen'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  keen. 

Keep  (kep),  V.  t     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kept  (kept) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Keeping.]     [OE.  kepen,  AS.  cepan  to  keep,  re- 
gard, desire,  await,  take,  betake  ;  cf.  AS.  copenere  lover, 
OE.  copnien  to  desire.]    1.  To  care ;  to  desire.      [06^.] 
I  kepe.  not  of  armes  for  to  yelp  [boastj.         Chaucer. 

2.  To  hold ;  to  restrain  from  departure  or  removal ; 
not  to  let  go  of ;  to  retain  in  one's  power  or  possession  ; 
not  to  lose ;  to  retain  ;  to  detain. 

If  we  lose  the  field, 
"We  can  not  keep  the  town.  Shak. 

That  I  may  know  what  keeps  me  here  with  you.    Dryden. 
If  we  would  weigh  and  keep  in  our  minds  what  we  are  con- 
sidering, that  would  instruct  us.  Locke. 

3.  To  cause  to  remain  in  a  given  situation  or  condi- 
tion ;  to  maintain  unchanged  ;  to  hold  or  preserve  in  any 
state  or  tenor. 

His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal.  Milton. 

Keep  a  stilf  rein,  and  move  but  gently  on.       Addison. 

fe^^  In  this  sense  it  is  often  used  with  prepositions  and 

adverbs,  as  to  keep  away,  to  keep  doum,  to  keep  from,  to 

keep  in,  out,  or  off,  etc.    "  To  keep  q^' impertmence  and 

solicitation  from  his  superior. "  Addison. 

4.  To  have  in  custody ;  to  have  in  some  place  for 
preservation ;  to  take  charge  of. 

The  crown  of  Stephanus,  first  king  of  Hungary,  was  always 
kept  in  the  castle  of  Vicegrade.  KnoUes. 

5.  To  preserve  from  danger,  harm,  or  loss  ;  to  guard. 
Behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee.    Gen.  xxviii.  15. 

6.  To  preserve  from  discovery  or  publicity ;  not  to 
communicate,  reveal,  or  betray,  as  a  secret. 

Great  are  thy  virtues  >  .  .  though  kept  from  man.    Milton. 

7.  To  attend  upon ;  to  have  the  care  of  ;  to  tend. 
And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden 

of  Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it.  Gen.  ii.  15. 

In  her  gh-lish  age,  she  kept  sheep  on  the  moor.      Carew. 

8.  To  record  transactions,  accounts,  or  events  in  ;  as, 
to  keep  books,  a  journal,  etc.  ;  also,  to  enter  (as  accounts, 
records,  etc.)  in  a  book. 

9.  To  maintain,  as  an  establishment,  institution,  or 
the  like  ;  to  cond-uct ;  to  manage  ;  as,  to  keep  store. 

Like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a  school.  Shak. 

Every  one  of  them  kept  house  by  himself.     Hayward. 

10.  To  supply  with  necessaries  of  life  ;  to  entertain  ; 
as,  to  keep  boarders. 

11.  To  have  in  one's  service ;  to  have  and  maintain,  as 
an  assistant,  a  servant,  a  mistress,  a  horse,  etc. 

I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy.  Shak. 

12.  To  have  habitually  in  stock  for  sale. 

13.  To  continue  in,  as  a  course  or  mode  of  action  ;  not 
to  intermit  or  fall  from ;  to  hold  to  ;  to  maintain  ;  as,  to 
keep  silence ;  to  keep  one's  word  ;  to  keep  possession. 

Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company.         Shak. 
"Within  this  portal  as  I  kept  my  watch.        Smollett. 

14.  To  observe ;  to  adhere  to  ;  to  fulfill ;  not  to 
swerve  from  or  violate ;  to  practice  or  perform,  as  duty  ; 
not  to  neglect ;  to  be  faithful  to. 

I  have  kept  the  faith.  2  Tim.  iv-  7. 

Him  whom  to  love  is  to  obey,  and  keep 
His  great  command.  Milton. 

16.  To  confine  one's  self  to ;  not  to  quit ;  to  remain 
in  ;  as,  to  keep  one's  house,  room,  bed,  etc. ;  hence,  to 
haimt ;  to  frequent.  Shak. 

*T  is  hallowed  ground  ; 
Fairies,  and  fawns,  and  satyrs  do  it  keep.    J.  Fletcher, 
16.  To  observe  duly,  as  a  festival,  etc. ;  to  celebrate ; 
to  solemnize ;  as,  to  keep  a  feast. 

1  went  with  them  to  the  house  of  God  .  .  .  with  a  multitude 
that  kept  holyday.  Ps.  xlii.  4. 

To  keep  at  arm's  length.  See  under  Abm,  n.  —  To  keep 
back,  (a)  To  reserve  ;  to  withhold.  "  I  vrill  keep  nothing 
back  from  you."  Jer.  xlii.  4.  (6)  To  restrain ;  to  hold 
back.    "  Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presiimptuous 


mns."  Ps.  xix.  13.  —  To  keep  company  with,  (a)  To  fre- 
quent the  society  of ;  to  associate  with ;  as,  let  youth 
keep  company  with  the  wise  and  good.  (6)  To  accom- 
pany ;  to  go  with ;  as,  to  keep  company  with  one  on  a 
voyage ;  also,  to  pay  court  to,  or  accept  attentions  from, 
with  a  view  to  marriage.  [CoHor;.)  — To  keep  counsel.  See 
under  Counsel,  n.  —  To  keep  down,  (a)  To  hold  in  subjec- 
tion ;  to  restrain ;  to  hinder.  (6)  (Fine  Arts)  To  subdue 
in  tint  or  tone,  as  a  portion  of  a  picture,  so  that  the  spec- 
tator's attention  may  not  be  diverted  from  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  the  work.  — To  keep  good  {or  bad)  hoars, 
to  be  customarily  early  (or  late)  in  returning  home  or  in 
retiring  to  rest.  —  To  keep  house,  (a)  To  occupy  a  separate 
house  or  establishment,  as  with  one's  family,  as  distin- 
guished from  boarding;  to  manage  domestic  affairs. 
(6)  (Eny.  Bankrupt  Law)  To  seclude  one's  self  in  one's 
house  in  order  to  evade  the  demands  of  creditors.  —  To 
keep  one's  hand  in,  to  keep  in  practice.  —  To  keep  open 
house,  to  be  hospitable.  —  To  keep  the  peace  (Law),  to 
avoid  or  to  prevent  a  breach  of  the  peace.  —  To  keep 
school,  to  govern,  manage  and  instruct  or  teach  a  school, 
as  a  preceptor.  —  To  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  to  keep  up  one's 
courage.  [Slang]  — To  keep  term,  (a)  (Eng.  Universi- 
ties) To  reside  during  a  term,  (b)  (Inns  of  Court)  To  eat 
a  sufficient  number  of  dinners  in  hall  to  make  the  term 
count  for  the  purpose  of  being  called  to  the  bar.  [Eng.] 
Uozley  &  W.  —  To  keep  touch.  See  under  Touch,  n.  — 
To  keep  under,  to  hold  in  subjection ;  hence,  to  oppress. 
—  To  keep  up.  (a)  To  maintain  ;  to  prevent  from  falling 
or  diminution  ;  as,  to  keep  up  the  price  of  goods ;  to  keej} 
up  one's  credit,  (b)  To  maintain ;  to  continue  ;  to  prevent 
from  ceasing.  "  In  joy,  that  which  keeps  up  the  action  is 
the  desire  to  continue  it."    Locke. 

Syn.  —  To  retain  ;  detain ;  reserve ;  preserve ;  hold  ; 
restrain ;  maintain ;  sustain  j  support ;  withhold.  —  To 
Keep,  Retain,  Peeserve.  heep  is  the  generic  term,  and 
is  often  used  where  retain  or  preserve  would  too  much 
restrict  the  meaning;  as,  to  keep  silence,  etc.  Retain 
denotes  that  we  keep  or  hold  things,  as  agamst  influences 
which  might  deprive  us  of  them,  or  reasons  which  might 
lead  us  to  give  them  up  ;  as,  to  retain  vivacity  in  old  age  ; 
to  retain  counsel  in  a  lawsuit  ;  to  retain  one's  servant 
after  a  reverse  of  fortune.  Preserve  denotes  that  ive 
keep  a  thing  against  agencies  which  might  lead  to  its 
being  destroyed  or  broken  in  upon;  as,  to  preserve  one's 
health ;  to  preserve  appearances. 

Keep  (kep),j;.  i.  1.  To  remain  in  any  position  or  state; 
to  continue ;  to  abide ;  to  stay ;  as,  to  keep  at  a  distance  ; 
to  keep  aloft ;  to  keep  near ;  to  keep  in  the  house ;  to 
keep  before  or  behind  ;  to  keep  in  favor  ;  to  keep  out  of 
company,  or  out  of  reach. 

2.  To  last;  to  endure  ;  to  remain  unimpaired. 

If  the  malt  be  not  thoroughly  dried,  the  ale  it  makes  will  not 
keep.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  reside  for  a  time  ;  to  lodge ;  to  dwell.  [Now  dis- 
used except  locally  or  coUoquially.] 

Knock  at  his  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps.       Shak. 

4.  To  take  care  ;  to  be  solicitous  ;  to  watch.     \_Obs.] 
Keep  that  the  lusts  choke  not  the  word  of  God  that  is  in  us. 

Ti/ndale. 

5.  To  be  in  session  ;  as,  school  keeps  to-day.  [CoZ/og.] 
To  keep  from,  to  abstain  or  refrain  from.  —  To  keep  In 

with,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  ;  as,  to  keep  in  with  an 
opponent.  —  To  keep  on,  to  go  forward  ;  to  proceed  ;  to 
continue  to  advance.  —  To  keep  to,  to  adhere  strictly  to  ; 
not  to  neglect  or  deviate  from ;  as,  to  keep  to  old  cus- 
toms ;  to  keep  to  a  rule  ;  to  keep  to  one's  word  or  prom- 
ise. —  To  keep  up,  to  remain  unsubdued ;  also,  not  to  be 
confined  to  one's  bed. 

Keep,  n.  1.  The  act  or  office  of  keeping ;  custody ; 
guard ;  care ;  heed  ;  charge.  Chaucer. 

Pan,  thou  god  of  shepherds  all. 
Which  of  our  tender  lambkins  takest  keep.      SpeTiser. 

2.  The  state  of  being  kept ;  hence,  the  resulting  con- 
dition ;  case ;  as,  to  be  in  good  keep. 

3.  The  means  or  provisions  by  which  one  is  kept ; 
maintenance ;  support ;  as,  the  keep  of  a  horse. 

Grass  equal  to  the  keep  of  seven  cows.  Carlyle. 

I  performed  some  services  to  the  college  in  return  for  my 

keep.  T.  Hughes. 

4.  That  which  keeps  or  protects;  a  stronghold;  a 
fortress ;  a  castle  ;  specifically,  the  strongest  and  secur- 
est part  of  a  castle,  often  used  as  a  place  of  residence  by 
the  lord  of  the  castle,  especially  during  a  siege  ;  the  don- 
jon.   See  Ulust.  of  Castle. 

The  prison  strong, 

Within  whose  keep  the  captive  knights  were  laid.    Dryden. 

The  lower  chambers  of  those  gloomy  keeps.    Hallam. 

I  think  .  .  .  the  keep,  or  principal  part  of  a  castle,  was  so 

called  because  the  lord  and  his  domestic  circle  kept,  abode,  or 

lived  there.  M.  A.  Lower. 

6.  That  which  is  kept  in  charge  ;  a  charge.    [065.] 

Often  he  used  of  his  keep 
A  sacrifice  to  bring.  Spenser. 

6.  (Mach.)  A  cap  for  retaining  anything,  as  a  journal 
box, in  place. 
To  take  keep,  to  take  care ;  to  heed.    [Obs.]      Chaucer. 
Keep'er   (kep'er),  n.     1.  One   who,   or  that  which, 
keeps  ;  one  who,  or  that  which,  holds  oi  has  possession 
of  anything. 

2.  One  who  retains  in  custody ;  one  who  has  the  care 
of  a  prison  and  the  charge  of  prisoners. 

3.  One  who  has  the  care,  custody,  or  superintendence 
of  anything  ;  as,  the  keeper  of  a  park,  a  pound,  of  sheep, 
of  a  gate,  etc. ;  the  keeper  of  attached  property  ;  hence, 
one  who  saves  from  harm  ;  a  defender ;  a  preserver. 

The  Lord  is  thy  keeper.  Fs.  cxxi.  6. 

4.  One  who  remains  or  keeps  in  a  place  or  position. 

Discreet ;  chaste  ;  keepers  at  home.       Titus  ii.  5. 

B.  A  ring,  strap,  clamp,  or  any  device  for  holding  an 
object  in  place ;  as :  (a)  The  box  on  a  door  jamb  into 
which  the  bolt  of  a  lock  protrudes,  when  shot.  (6)  A  ring 
serving  to  keep  another  ring  on  the  finger,  (c)  A  loop 
near  the  buckle  of  a  strap  to  receive  the  end  of  the  strap. 

6.  A  fruit  that  keeps  well ;  as,  the  Roxbury  Russet  is 
a  good  keeper.  Downing. 

Keeper  of  the  forest  (0.  Eng.  Law),  an  officer  who  had 
the  principal  government  of  aU  things  relating  to  the  for- 
est. —  Keeper  of  the  great  seal,  a  high  officer  oi  state,  who 
has  custody  of  the  great  seal.    The  office  is  now  united 


with  that  of  lord  chancellor.  [Eng.]  — Keeper  of  the 
King's  conscience,  the  lord  chancellor ;  —  a  name  given 
when  the  chancellor  was  an  ecclesiastic.  [Eng.]  — Keepet 
of  the  privy  seal  (styled  also  lord  privy  seal),  a  high 
officer  of  state,  through  whose  hands  pass  all  charters, 
pardons,  etc.,  before  tliey  come  to  the  great  seal.  He  is 
a  privy  councillor,  and  was  formerly  called  clerk  of  the 
privy  seal.  [Eng.] — Keeper  of  a  magnet,  a  piece  of  iron 
which  connects  the  two  poles,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  magnetic  power  undiminished ;  an  armature. 

Keep'er-ship  (kep'er-ship),  n.  The  office  or  position 
of  a  keeper.  Careio. 

Keep'ing,  n.  1.  A  holduag ;  restraint ;  custody ; 
guard  ;  charge ;  care ;  preservation. 

His  happiness  is  in  his  own  keeping.  South. 

2.  Maintenance  ;  support ;  provision ;  feed  ;  as,  the 
cattle  have  good  keeping. 

The  work  of  many  hands,  which  earns  my  keeping.    Milton. 

3.  Conformity ;  congruity  ;  harmony ;  consistency ; 
as,  these  subjects  are  in  keeping  with  each  other. 

4.  {Paint.)  Harmony  or  correspondence  between  the 
different  parts  of  a  work  of  art ;  as,  the  foreground  of 
this  painting  is  not  in  keeping. 

Keeping  room,  a  family  sitting  room.  [New  Eng.  & 
Prov.  Eng.] 

Syn.  — Care;  guardianship;  custody;  possession. 

Keep'sake'  (-sak'),  n.  Anything  kept,  or  given  to  be 
kept,  for  the  sake  of  the  giver ;  a  token  of  friendship. 

Keesh  (kesh),  ».     See  KiSh. 

Keeve  (kev),  n.  [AS.  cyf,  ir.  L.  cupa  a  tub,  cask ; 
also,  F.  cuve.  Cf.  Kive,  Coop.]  1.  (Bretving)  A  vat  or 
tub  in  which  the  mash  is  made  ;  a  mash  tub.  Vre. 

2.  (.Bleaching)  A  bleaching  vat ;  a  kier. 

3.  (Mining)  A  large  vat  used  in  dressing  ores. 
Keeve,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Keeved  (kevd) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Keeving.]  1.  To  set  in  a  keeve,  or  tub,  for  fer- 
mentation. 

2.  To  heave ;  to  tilt,  as  a  cart.     {_Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Keev'er  (kev'er),  n.     See  Keeve,  n. 

Kef'fe-kU  (kgf'le-kil),  n.    {Min.)  See  Kiefekil. 

Keg  (keg),  n.  [Earlier  cag,  Icel.  kaggi;  akin  to  Sw. 
kagge.']    A  small  cask  or  barrel. 

Kellliau-ite  (kll'hou-It),  n.  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a 
brownish  blacls  color,  related  to  titanite  in  form.  It  con^ 
sists  chiefly  of  silica,  titanium  dioxide,  lime,  and  yttria. 

Keir  (ker),  n.     See  Kiek. 

II  Kelt-lo'a  (kit-lo'a),  n.  [Native  name.]  {Zo'dl.)  A 
black,  two-horned,  African  rhi- 
noceros (Atelodus  keiiloa).  It 
has  the  posterior  horn  about  as 
long  as  the  anterior  one,  or  even 
longer. 

Keld  (kgld),  a.  [Cf.  Caul.] 
Having  a  kell  or  covering ; 
webbed.     [06s.]  Drayton. 

Kele  (kel),  V.  t.  [See  Keel  to 
cool.]  To  cool.  [06s.]  Chancer. 

Kell  (kel),  m.    A  kiln.    [06s.] 

Kell,  n.  [A  modification  of 
kale.']  A  sort  of  pottage  ;  kale. 
See  Kale,  2.  Ainsworth. 

Kell,  n.  [Cf.  Caul.]  1.  The  caul ;  that  which  covers 
or  envelops  as  a  caul ;  a  net ;  a  fold  ;  a  film.     [06s.] 

I  '11  have  him  cut  to  the  kell.  Beau.  If  Fl 

2.  The  cocoon  or  chrysalis  of  an  insect.        B.  Jonson. 

Ke'lold  (keloid),  a.  [Gr.  k^Aij  tumor -|- -oid.]  (,Med.) 
Applied  to  a  variety  of  tumor  forming  hard,  flat,  irregu- 
lar excrescences  upon  the  skin.  ^n.    A  keloid  tumor. 

Ke-lot'0-my  (ke-lot'6-my),  n.    (Med.)  See  Celotomt. 

Kelp  (kelp), )».    [Formerly  fa7pe  /  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  The  calcined  ashes  of  seaweed,  —  formerly  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
now  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
iodine. 

2.  (Bot.)  Any  large  blackish 
seaweed. 

m^^iam/nono  is  the  common 
kelp  of  Great  Britain  ;  Macrocys- 
tis  pyrifera  and  Nereocystis  Lut- 
keana  are  the  great  kelps  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Kelp  crab  (Zool.),  a  California 
spider  crab  (Epiallus  producliis), 
found  among  seaweeds,  which  ii; 
resembles  in  color.  —  Kelp  salmon 
(Zo'dl.),  a  serranojd  food  fish 
(Serranus  clathratus)  of  Califor- 
nia.   See  Cabbilla. 

Kelp'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zool.) 
A  small  CaUfomia  food  fish 
(Heterostichus  rostratus),  living 
among  kelp.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  species  of  the  genus 
Platyglossus. 

Kel'pie  )  (kgl'pi^),  n. ;  pi.  Kelpies  (-pTz).    [Cf.  Gael. 

Kel'py  (  cailpeach,  calpach,  colpach,  a  heifer,  steer, 
colt,  colpa  a  cow  or  horse.]  (Scotch  Myth.)  An  imag- 
inary spirit  of  the  waters,  horselike  in  form,  vulgarly 
believed  to  warn,  by  preternatural  noises  and  lights, 
those  who  are  to  be  drowned.  Jamieson. 

Kelp'ware'  (kelp'wSr'),  «.    Same  as  Kelp,  2. 

Kel'son  (kgl'sun),  n.    See  Keelson.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Kelt  (kelt),  n.    See  Kelt,  n.  Jamieson. 

Kelt,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  kult  quUt.]  Cloth  with  the  nap, 
generally  of  native  black  wool.     [Scot."]  Jamieson. 

Kelt,  n.    A  sahnon  after  spawning.     \_Scot.1 

Kelt,  n.    Same  as  Celt,  one  of  Celtic  race. 

Kel'ter  (kSl'ter),  n.  [Cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  cealt  clothes, 
Gael,  cealltair  spear,  castle,  cause,  Prov.  E.  kilter  tool, 
instrument.  Cf.  Kn.T.]  Regular  order  or  proper  condi- 
tion.    [Written  also  kilter.']     [Colloq.] 

If  the  organs  of  prayer  be  out  of  kelter  or  out  of  tune,  how 
can  we  pray  ?  Barrow. 

I     Kelt'lc  (kSlf  Tk),  a.  &  n.    Same  as  Celtic,  a.  &  n. 
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Kemb  (kSm),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kembed  (kSmd)  or 

Kempt  (kgmt ;  215) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Kembing.]     [OE. 

kemben,  AS.  cemban,  fr.  camb  comb.]    To  comb.    [06s.] 

His  longe  hair  was  kembed  behind  Ma  back.    Chaucer, 

Kem'e-lln  (kSm'e-lTn),  n.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  kemlin,  kirn,' 
lin,  kimmel,  a  salting  tub,  any  tub,  kembing  a  brewing 
tub,  G-.  kumme  bowl,  basin,  W.  cwmman  a  tub,  brewing 
tub.]    A  tub  ;  a  brewer's  vessel.     [06*.]  Chaucer. 

Kemp  (kemp),  1  n.      Coarse,  rough  hair  in  wool  or 

Kemp'ty  (-ty),  )      fur,  injuring  its  quality. 

Kem'pe  (kem'pe),  a.  Bough;  shaggy.  [06s.]  " Kem- 
pe  hairs."  Chaucer. 

Kemps  (kSmps),  n.  ^2.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  i^Bot.) 
Tlie  long  flower  stems  of  the  ribwort  plantain  (Planlago 
lanceolata).  Dr.  Prior. 

Kempt  (kSmt ;  215),  p.  p.  of  Kemb.  B.  Jonson. 

Ken  (ken),?!.  [Perh.  from  kennel.']  A  house;  esp., 
one  which  is  a  resort  for  thieves.     [Slang,  Eng.J 

Ken,  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kenned  (kend) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  KEKNrNQ.]  [OE.  kennen  to  teach,  make  known, 
know,  AS.  cennan  to  make  knovm,  proclaim,  or  rather 
from  the  related  Icel.  kenna  to  know  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G. 
kennen  to  know,  Goth,  kannjan  to  make  known  ;  orig.,  a 
causative  corresponding  to  AS.  cunnan  to  know,  Goth. 
kunnan  V45.  See  Can  to  be  able.  Know.]  1.  To 
know  ;  to  understand ;  to  take  cognizance  of.  [Archaic 
or  Scot."] 

2.  To  recognize ;  to  descry  ;  to  discern.     [Archaic  or 

iScoi.]    "  We  ken  them  from  afar."  Addison. 

*T  ia  he.    I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait.  Shak. 

Ken,  V.  i.    To  look  around.     [Obs.]  Burton. 

Ken,  M.    Cognizance ;  view ;  especially,  reach  of  sight 

or  knowledge.     "  Beyond  his  Aen. "  Longfellow. 

Above  the  reach  and  ken  of  a  mortal  apprehension.    South. 

It  was  relief  to  quit  the  ken 

And  the  inquiring  looks  of  men.  Trench. 

Ken'dal  green'  (kgn'dai  gren'),  or  Ken'dal.  A  cloth 

colored  green  by  dye  obtained  from  the  woad-waxen,  for- 
merly used  by  Flemish  weavers  at  Kendal,  in  Westmore- 
land, England.  J.  Smith  {Bid.  Econ.  Plants). 
How  couldst  thou  know  these  men  in  Kendal  green  ?    Shak. 

Ken'nel  (-nSl),  n.  [See  Channel,  Canal.]  The  water 
course  of  a  street ;  a  little  canal  or  chamiel ;  a  gutter  ; 
also,  a  puddle.  Bp.  Sail. 

Ken'nel,  n.  [OE.  kenel,  (assumed)  OF.  kenil,  F.  che- 
nil,  LL.  canile,  fr.  L.  canis  a  dog.  Cf.  Canine.]  1.  A 
bouse  for  a  dog  or  for  dogs,  or  for  a  pack  of  hounds. 

A  dog  sure,  if  he  could  speak,  had  wit  enough  to  describe  his 
kennel.  Sir  F.  Sidney. 

2.  A  pack  of  hounds,  or  a  collection  of  dogs.        Shak. 

3.  The  hole  of  a  fox  or  other  beast ;  a  haunt. 
Ken'nel,  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kenneled  (-n£ld)  or 

Kennelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Kennelinq  or  Kennelling.] 
To  lie  or  lodge ;  to  dwell,  as  a  dog  or  a  fox. 

The  dog  kenneled  in  a  hollow  tree.        U Estrange. 

Ken'nel,  v.  t.    To  put  or  keep  in  a  kennel.    Thomson. 

Ken'nel   coal'  (kol').    See  Cannel  coal. 

Ken'nlng  (-ntng),  n.  [See  Ken,  v.  i.]  1.  Range  of 
sight.     [Obs-i  Bacon. 

2.  The  limit  of  vision  at  sea,  being  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles. 

Ke'no  (ke'no),  n.  [F.  quine  five  winning  numbers,  fr. 
L.  quini  five  each,  quinque  five.  See  Five.]  A  gambling 
game,  a  variety  of  the  game  of  lotto,  played  with  balls  or 
knobs,  numbered,  and  cards  also  numbered.    [U.  S.] 

Ken'0-gen'e-SiS  (ken'o-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  [Gr.  xaivos  new 
+  E.  genesis.]  (Biol.)  Modified  evolution,  in  which 
nonprimitive  characters  make  their  appearance  in  con- 
sequence of  a  secondary  adaptation  of  the  embryo  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  its  environment ;  —  distinguished 
irora palingenesis.     [Written  also  csenogenesis.] 

Ken'0-ge-net'ic  (-je-ngt'ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  kenogenesis  ;  as,  kenogenetic  processes.  —  Ken'O- 
ge-net'ic-al-ly  (-T-kal-ij^),  adv. 

Ken'spec'kle  (kSn'spek'k'l),  a.  Having  so  marked 
an  appearance  as  easily  to  be  recognized.     [Scot.] 

Kent'  Ibu'gle  (kgnf  bu'g'l).  [Probably  named  after 
a  Duke  of  Kent.]  (3Ius.)  A  curved  bugle,  having  six 
finger  keys  or  stops,  by  means  of  which  the  performer 
can  play  upon  every  key  in  the  musical  scale ;  —  called 
also  keyed  bugle,  and  key  bugle.  Moore. 

Ken'tle  (kgn't'l),  n.  [From  Quintal.]  (Com.)  A 
hundred  weight ;  a  quintal. 

Kent'ledge  (kgnt'lgj),  n.  [OF.  cant  edge,  corner,  D. 
kant.  See  Cant  edge,  angle.]  (Naut.)  Pigs  of  iron 
used  for  ballast.     [Written  also  kintlidge.'] 

Ken-tuck'y  (kgn-tuk'y),  n.    One  of  the  United  States. 

Kentucky  blue  ete,Ba(Bot.),  avaluable  pasture  and  mead- 
ow grass  I.Poa  pratensis),  found  in  both  Europe  and 
America.  See  under  Blue  grass.  —  Kentucky  coffee  tree 
(Bot.),  a  tall  North  American  tree  (Gijmnocladus  Cana- 
densis) with  bipinnate  leaves.  It  produces  large  woody 
pods  containing  a  few  seeds  which  have  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee.    The  timber  is  very  valuable. 

Keph'a-Un  (kgf'a-lTn),  re.  [Gr.  Ke^a\r,  the  head.] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  One  of  a  group  of  nitrogenous  phos- 
phorized  principles,  supposed  by  Thudichum  to  exist  in 
brain  tissue. 

Kept  (kgpt),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Keep. 

Kept  mistress,  a  concubine ;  a  woman  supported  by  a 
man  as  his  paramour. 

Ke-ram'lc  (ke-rSm'Ik),  a.    Same  as  Ceramic. 

Ke-ram'lcs  (-Tks),  n.    Same  as  Ceramics. 

Ker'a-mo-graph'iC  (kgr'a-mS-grSf'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  (ce'pa- 
(io;  tile  +  -graph  +  -ic]  Suitable  to  be  written  upon  ; 
capable  of  being  written  upon,  as  a  slate;— said  espe- 
cially of  a  certain  kind  of  globe.  Scudamore. 

Ke-ra'na  (ki-ra'na),  n.  (Mus.)  A  kind  of  long  trum- 
pet, used  among  the  Persians.  Moore  (Encyc.  of  Music). 

Ke-rar'gy-rite  (kt-riir'jT-rit),  n.    See  Cerargyrite. 

Ker'a-sln  (kSr'a-sTn),  n.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  nitrog- 
enous siibstance  free  from  phospliorus,  supposed  to  be 
present  in  tlie  brain  ;  a  body  closely  related  to  cerebrin. 


Ker'a-slne  (kgr'a-sTn),  a.  [Gr.  Kepas  horn.]  Resem- 
bling horn  ;  horny  ;  corneous. 

Ker'a-tln  (-tin),  n.  [Gr.  Kepas,  -aros,  horn.]  (Phys- 
iol. Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  substance,  or  mixture  of  sub- 
stances, containing  sulphur  in  a  loose  state  of  combina- 
tion, and  forming  the  chemical  basis  of  epidermal  tissues, 
such  as  horn,  hair,  nails,  feathers,  and  the  like.  It  is  an 
insoluble  substance,  and,  unlike  elastin,  is  not  dissolved 
even  by  gastric  or  pancreatic  juice.  By  decomposition 
with  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  leucin  and  tyrosin,  as  does 
albumin.     Called  also  epidermose. 

II  Ker'a-ti'tiS  (-ti'tTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Kepas,  -aT05, 
horn  -j-  -itis.]     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  cornea. 

Ker'a-tOde  (kgr'a-tod),  m.     See  Keratose. 

Ker'a-tOg'e-nOUS  (kgr'a-t5j'e-nus),  a.  [Gr.  Kepa9, 
-aros,  horn  +  -genous.]  Producing  horn;  as,  the  kera- 
togenous  membrane  within  the  horny  hoof  of  the  horse. 

II  Ker'a-tOi'de-a  (-toi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
Ke'pas,  -aT05,  horn -f- -o;rf.]     (Zool.)  Same  as  Keratosa. 

Ker'a-tome  (ker'a-tom),  n.  [Gr.  (cepas  horn  -|-  re/jLveLV 
to  cut.]  (Swg.)  An  instrument  for  dividing  the  cornea 
in  operations  for  cataract. 

II  Ker'a-tO-nyS'lS  (-t6-nTks'is),  n.  [Gr.  icepas,  -aT09, 
horn -|- i/u'f IS  puncture.]  (Med.)  The  operation  of  re- 
moving a  cataract  by  thrusting  a  needle  through  the 
cornea  of  the  eye,  and  breaking  up  the  opaque  mass. 

Ker'a-to-phyte  (ker'a-t6-fit),  n.  [Gr.  Kc'pas,  -aros,  a 
horn  -f-  (fjuToi'  a  plant.]  (Zool.)  A  gorgonian  coral  hav- 
ing a  horny  axis. 

II  Ker'a-tO'sa  (-to'sa),  re. pi.  [NL.,  f r.  Gr.  Kepas,  -aros, 
a  horn.]  (Zool. )  An  order  of  sponges  having  a  skeleton 
composed  of  hornlike  fibers.  It  includes  the  commer- 
cial sponges. 

Ker'a-tose'  (kgr'a-tos'),  n.  [Gr.  Kc'pas,  -aros,  horn.] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  A  tough,  horny  animal  substance  en- 
tering into  the  composition  of  the  skeleton  of  sponges, 
and  other  invertebrates ;  —  called  also  keratode. 

Ker'a-tose',  a.  (Zool.)  Containing  hornlike  fibers  or 
fibers  of  keratose  ;  belonging  to  the  Keratosa. 

Ke-rau'no-graph  (ke-ra'no-graf),  re.  [Gr.  Kepatu/os 
thunderbolt  +  -graph.]  A  figure  or  picture  impressed 
by  lightning  upon  the  human  body  or  elsewhere.  —  Ker'- 
au-nog'ra-phy  (ker'a-nSg'ra-fy),  re. 

Kerb  (kerb),  n.    See  Cube. 

Kerb'stone'  (-ston'),  re.     See  Curbstone. 

Ker'Oher  (ker'cher),  re.     A  kerchief.     [06s.] 

He  became  .  . .  white  as  a  kercher.    Sir  T.  North. 

Ker'chered  (ker'cherd),  a.  Covered,  or  bound  round, 
with  a  kercher.     [Obs.]  G.  Fletcher. 

Ker'chlef  (ker'chlf ),  n. ;  pi.  Kerchiefs  (-clufs). 
[OE.  coverchef,  OF.  cuevrechief,  couvrechef,  F.  couvre- 
chef,  a  head  covering,  fr.  couvrir  to  cover  -)-  OF.  chief 
head,  F.  chef.    See  Covek,   Chiep,  and  cf.  Curfew.] 

1.  A  square  of  fine  linen  worn  by  women  as  a  covering 
for  the  head  ;  hence,  anything  similar  in  form  or  mate- 
rial, worn  for  ornament  on  other  parts  of  the  person  ;  — 
mostly  used  in  compounds ;  as,  neckerchief ;  breastier- 
chief ;  and  later,  handiercAie/. 

He  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so 
escape.  Shak. 

Her  black  hair  strained  awav 
To  a  scarlet  A:ercAi^  caught  beneath  her  chin.     Mrs.  Browning. 

2.  A  lady  who  wears  a  kerchief.  Dryden. 
Ker'Clllefed  1  (-chTft),  a.  Dressed  ;  hooded  ;  covered ; 
Ker'Cllleft  )  wearing  a  kerchief.  Milton. 
Kerf  (kerf),  re.     [AS.  cyrf  a  cutting  off,  fr.  ceorfan  to 

cut,  carve.  See  Carve.]  A  notch,  channel,  or  slit  made 
in  any  material  by  cutting  or  sawing. 

Ke'rite  (ke'rit),  re.  [Gr.  xepas  horn.]  A  compound  in 
which  tar  or  asphaltum  combined  with  animal  or  vege- 
table oils  is  vulcanized  by  sulphur,  the  product  closely 
resembling  rubber ;  —  used  principally  as  an  insulating 
material  in  telegraphy.  Knight. 

Kerl  (kerl),  re.     See  Carl. 

Eer'mes  (ker'mez),  re.  [Ar.  &  Per.  qirmiz.  See 
Crimson,  and  cf.  Alkermes.]  1.  (Zool.)  The  dried 
bodies  of  the  females  of  a  scale  insect  (Coccus  ilicis), 
allied  to  the  cochineal  insect,  and  found  on  several  species 
of  oak  near  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  round,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  contain  coloring  matter  analogous  to 
carmine,  and  are  used  in  dyeing.  They  were  anciently 
thought  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  were  used  in 
medicine.     [Written  also  chermes.] 

2.  (Bot.)  A  small  European  evergreen  oak  (Quercus 
coccifera)  on  which  the  kermes  insect  (Coccus  ilicis) 
feeds.  J.  Smith  (Diet.  Econ.  Plants). 

Kermea  mineral,  (a)  (Old  Chem.)  An  artificial  amor- 
phous trisulphide  of  antimony ;  —  so  called  on  account  of 
its  red  color.  (6)  [Ued.  CAem.)  A  compound  of  the  trioxide 
and  trisulphide  of  antimony,  used  in  medicine.  This  sub- 
stance occurs  in  nature  as  the  mineral  kermesite. 

Ker'messe  (ker'mgs),  re.    [F.]    See  Kirmess. 

Kern  (kern),  re.     [Ir.  ceatharnach.     Cf.    Cateran.] 

1.  A  light-armed  foot  soldier  of  the  ancient  militia  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland ;  —  distinguished  from  gallowglass, 
and  often  used  as  a  term  of  contempt.  Macaulay. 

Now  for  our  Irish  wars  ; 
We  must  supplant  those  rough,  rug-headed  kei-ns.      Shak. 

2.  Any  kind  of  boor  or  low-lived  person.  [06s.]  Blount. 

3.  (0.  Eng.  Lmo)  An  idler ;  a  vagabond.  Wharton. 
Kern,  re.     (Type  Founding)  A  part  of  the  face  of  a 

type  which  projects  beyond  the  body,  or  shank. 

Kern,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Kerned  (kernd) ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Kerning.]  (Type  Founding)  To  form  with  a  kern. 
See  2d  Kern. 

Kern,  «.     [See  Churn,]     A  churn.     [Pror.  Eng.] 

Kern,  n.  [as.  cweom,  cwyrn.  See  Quern.]  A  hand 
mill.     See  Quern.  Johnson. 

Kern,  v.  i.  [Cf.  G.  kern  kernel,  grain ;  akin  to  E. 
corn.  See  Corn,  Kernel.]  1.  To  harden,  as  corn  in 
ripening.     [Obs.]  Cnrew. 

2.  To  take  the  form  of  kernels ;  to  granulate.  [06s.] 
It  is  observed  that  rain  makes  the  salt  kem.    Dampier. 


Kerned  (kemd),  a.  (Print.)  Having  part  of  the  face 
projecting  beyond  the  body  or  sliank ;  —  said  of  type.  "In 
Roman, /and ^'  are  the  only  kerned  letters."     MacKellar. 

Ker'nel  (ker'nel),  re.  [OE.  kernel,  kirnel,  curnel,  AS. 
cyrnel,  fr.  corn  grain.  See  Corn,  and  cf.  Kern  to  hard- 
en.] 1.  The  essential  part  of  a  seed ;  all  that  is  within 
the  seed  walls ;  the  edible  substance  contained  in  the 
shell  of  a  nut ;  hence,  anything  included  in  a  sliell,  husk, 
or  integument ;  as,  the  kernel  of  a  nut.  See  Illust.  of 
Endocarp. 

'A  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no  kernel.    Shak. 

2.  A  single  seed  or  grain  ;  as,  a  kernel  of  corn. 

3.  A  small  mass  around  which  other  matter  is  con- 
creted ;  a  nucleus ;  a  concretion  or  hard  lump  in  the  flesh. 

4.  The  central,  substantial  or  essential  part  of  any- 
thing ;  the  gist ;  the  core ;  as,  the  kernel  of  an  argument. 

Ker'nel,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kerneled  (-ngld)  or 
Kernelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Kerneling  or  Kernelling.] 
To  harden  or  ripen  into  kernels  ;  to  produce  kernels. 

Ker'neled,  Ker'nelled  (-neld),  a.    Having  a  kernel. 

Ker'nel-ly  (-nel-lj),  a.  Full  of  kernels  ;  resembling 
kernels ;  of  the  nature  of  kernels.  Holland. 

Kern'ish  (kem'Isli),  a.  [From  Kern  a  boor.]  Clown- 
ish ;  boorish.    [06s.]   "  A  petty  AerreisA  prince."    Milton. 

Ker'O-lite  (ker'o-lit),  re.     (Min.)  Same  as  Cerolite. 

Ker'O-sene'  (kgr'S-sen'),  re.  [Gr.  KTjpos  wax.]  An  oil 
used  for  illuminating  purposes,  formerly  obtained  from 
the  distillation  of  mineral  wax,  bituminous  shale,  etc., 
and  hence  called  also  coal  oil.  It  is  now  produced  in  im- 
mense quantities,  chiefly  by  the  distillation  and  purifi- 
cation of  petroleum.  It  consists  chiefly  of  several  hy- 
drocarbons of  the  methane  series. 

Kers,  Kerse  (kers),  re.    A  cress.     [06s.]       Chaucer. 

Not  worth  a  kera.    See  under  Cress. 

Ker'sey  (ker'zi^),  re.  ;  pi.  Kerseys  (-zTz).  [Prob.  from 
the  town  of  Kersey  in  Suffolk,  Eng.]  A  kind  of  coarse, 
woolen  cloth,  usually  ribbed,  woven  from  wool  of  long 
staple. 

Ker'sey-mere  (-mer),  n.  [For  cassimere,  confoimded 
with  kersey.]    See  Cassimere. 

Ker'sey-nette'  (-ngf),  n.    See  Cassinette. 

Kerve  (kerv),  v.  t.    To  carve.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Kerv'er  (kerv'er),  re.     A  carver.     [06s.]        Chaucer, 

Ke'sar  (ke'zer),  re.    See  Kaiser.     [06s.]        Spenser. 

Kes'lop  (kgs'lop),  re.  [AS.  ceselib,  or  cyshjb,  milk 
curdled ;  cf.  G.  kaselab,  kaselippe.  See  Cheese,  and  cf. 
Cheeselep.]  The  stomach  of  a  calf,  prepared  for  ren- 
net. Halliwell. 

Kess  (kgs),  V.  t.    To  kiss.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Kest  (kest),  imp.  of  Cast.     [06s.] 

Kes'trel  (kes'trel),  re.  [SccCastrel.]  (Zoo?.)  A  small, 
slender  European 
hsm'k.  (Falco  alau- 
darius),  allied 
to  the  sparrow 
hawk.  Its  color  is 
reddish  fawn, 
streaked  and  spot- 
ted with  white 
and  black.  Also 
called  windhover 
and  stannel.  The 
name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  other  allied  species. 

.8^°'  This  word  is  often  used  in  contempt,  as  of  a  mean 
kind  of  hawk.  "  Kites  and  kestrels  have  a  resemblance 
with  hawks."  Bacon, 

Ket  (ket),  re.  [Icel.  kjot  flesh ;  akin  to  Sw.  k'dlt,  Dan. 
kjod.]     Carrion ;  any  filth.     [Prov.  Eng.]        Halliwell. 

Ketch  (kSch),  re.  [Prob.  corrupted  f r.  Turk,  qaiq  : 
cf.  F.  caiche.  Cf.  Caique.]  (Naut.)  An  almost  obsolete 
form  of  vessel,  with 
a  mainmast  and  a 
mizzenmast, — usual- 
ly from  one  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  burden. 

Bomb  ketch.  See 
under  Bomb. 

Ketch,  re.  A  hang- 
man. See  Jack 
Ketch. 

Ketch,  V.  t.  [See 
Catch.]  To  catch. 
[Now  o6s.  in  spelling, 
and  colloq.  in  pro- 
nunciation.] 
To  ketch  him  at  a  van- 
tage in  his  snares. 

Spenser. 

Eetch'up  (-up),  re.    A  sauce.    See  Catchup. 

Ke'tine  (ke'ttn  or -ten),  re.  [See  Ketone.]  (Chem.) 
One  of  a  series  of  organic  bases  obtained  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  certain  isonitroso  compounds  of  the  ketones.  In 
general  they  are  unstable  oily  substances  having  a  pun- 
gent aromatic  odor. 

II  Ket'mle'  (kSt'me'),  re.  (Bot.)  The  name  of  certain 
African  species  of  Hibiscus,  cultivated  for  the  acid  of 
their  mucilage.     [Written  also  kelmia.] 

Ke'tol  (ke'tol),  re.  [Ketone  -f  iudoif.]  (Chem.)  One 
of  a  series  of  complex  nitrogenous  substances,  repre- 
sented by  methyl  ketol  and  related  to  indol. 

Methyl  ketol,  a  weak  organic  base,  obtained  as  a  white 
crystalline  substance  having  the  odor  of  fii^ces. 

Ke'tone  (ke'tiSn),  re.  [Cf.  Acetone.]  (Chem.)  One  of 
a  large  class  of  organic  substances  resembling  the  alde- 
hydes, obtained  by  the  distillation  of  certain  salts  of  or- 
ganic acids  and  consisting  of  carbonyl  (CO)  united  with 
two  hydrocarbon  radicals.  In  gencr.il  the  ketonos  arc  col- 
orless volatile  liquids  having  a  pungent  ctherp.il  odor. 

(t^^  Tlio  ketones  are  nnmed  by  nddinpr  the  .sufllx  -OHt 
to  the  stems  of  the  organic  acids  from  which  tlioy  are 
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respectively  derived  ;  thus,  acetic  acid  gives  acetone;  bu- 
tyric acid,  batyrone,  etc. 

Ee-ton'iC  (ke-ton'Ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  a  ketone  ;  as,  a  ketonic  acid. 

Ket'tle  (ket't'l),  n.  [OE.  keiel ;  cf .  AS.  cetel,  ceiil,  cytel ; 
akin  to  D.  ketel,  G.  kessel,  OHG.  chezeil,  Icel.  ketill,  Sw. 
Mttel,  Dan.  kjedel,  Gotli.  kalils ;  all  perh.  fr.  L.  catiUus, 
dim.  of  catinus  a  deep  vessel,  bowl ;  but  cl.  also  OHG. 
chezzi  kettle,  Icel.  kati  small  ship.]  A  metallic  vessel, 
with  a  wide  mouth,  often  without  a  cover,  used  for  heat- 
ing and  boiling  water  or  other  liquids. 

Kettle  pins,  ninepins :  skittles.  [Obs.]  Shelton. —'Ket- 
tle Btitch  (Bookbinding),  the  stitch  made  in  sewing  at  the 
head  and  tail  of  a  book.    Knight. 

Ket'tle-drum'  (-drum'),  «•  1-  (Miis.)  A  drum  made 
of  thin  copper  in  the  form  of  a  hemispherical  kettle, 
with  parchment  stretched  over  the 
mouth  of  it. 

1!^^  Kettledrums,  in  pairs,  were 
formerly  used  in  martial  music  for 
cavalry,  but  are  now  chiefly  con- 
fined to  orchestras,  where  they  are 
called  tympani. 

2.  An  informal  social  party  at 
which  a  light  collation  is  offered, 
held  in  the  afternoon  or  early 
evening.     Cf.  Dbum,  re.,  4  and  5. 

Ket'tle-drxun'mer  (-mer),  n. 
kettledrum. 

II  Eeu'par  (koi'per),  n.  [G.]  (6eol.)  The  upper  di- 
vision of  the  European  Triassic.    See  Chart  of  Geoloqt. 

Kev'el  (kev'el),  n.  [Prov.  E.  kevil,  cavel,  rod,  pole, 
a  large  hammer,  a  horse's  bit ;  cf .  Icel.  kefii  cylinder,  a 
etick,  mangle,  and  Dan.  Mevle  a  roller.]  1.  {Naui.)  A 
strong  cleat  to  which  large  ropes  are  belayed. 

2.  A  stone  mason's  hammer.     [Written  also  cavil.l 

Kevel  head  (Naut.),  a  projecting  end  of  a  timber,  used 
as  a  kevel. 

Kev'el,  Kev'lJl  (kSv'm),  n.     {Zo'dl.)  The  gazelle. 

Kev'er  (kSv'er),t).  <.  &  i.   To  cover.    [06jt.]    Chaucer. 

Kev'er-chlef  (-chif ),  re.  A  kerchief.   \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Kes    (keks),    n.      [W.    cecys,    pi.,    hollow   stalks.] 

1.  {Boi.)  A  weed;  a  kecksy.  Bp.  Gauden. 


Kettledrum. 
One  who  plays  on  a 


Though  the  rough  hex  break 
The  starred  mosaic. 


2.  A  dry  husk  or  covering. 


Tennyson. 


When  the  kex,  or  husk,  is  broken,  he  proveth  a  fair  flying 
butterfly.  Holland. 

Key  (ke),  n.  [F.  quai  a  bank  or  wharf  on  the  side 
of  a  river,  OF.  cuye  sandbank,  rock,  or  islet  in  the  sea ; 
both  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  W.  cae  hedge,  an  inclosure, 
cau  to  shut  up,  to  inclose.  Armor,  kae  inclosure,  quay.] 

1.  A  ledge  of  rocks  near  the  surface  of  the  water ;  a 
low  island,  as  in  the  West  Indies. 

2.  A  bank  or  wharf  built  on  the  side  of  a  river,  har- 
bor, etc.,  for  the  convenience  of  loading  or  miloading  ves- 
sels, and  securing  them  in  their  stations ;  a  quay. 

Key  (ke),  n.  [OE.  keye,  key,  kay,  AS.  cseg."]  1.  An 
mstrument  by  means  of  which  the  bolt  of  a  lock  is  shot 
or  drawn ;  usually,  a  removable  metal  instrument  fitted 
to  the  mechanism  of  a  particular  lock  and  operated  by 
turning  in  its  place. 

2.  Ail  instrument  which  is  turned  like  a  key  in  fasten- 
ing or  adjusting  any  mechanism ;  as,  a  watch  key  ;  a  bed 
key,  etc. 

3.  That  part  of  an  instrument  or  machine  which  serves 
as  the  means  of  operating  it ;  as,  a  telegraph  key  ;  the 
keys  of  a  pianoforte,  or  of  a  typewriter. 

4.  A  position  or  condition  which  affords  entrance, 
control,  or  possession,  etc.  ;  as,  the  key  of  a  line  of  de- 
fense ;  the  key  of  a  country ;  the  key  of  a  political  situa- 
tion. Hence,  that  which  serves  to  unlock,  open,  dis- 
cover, or  solve  something  unknown  or  difficult ;  as,  the 
key  to  a  riddle  ;  the  key  to  a  problem. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  reason  have  got  the  true  key  of 

books.  Locke. 

Who  keeps  the  keys  oi  all  the  creeds.       Tennyson. 

B.  That  part  or  a  mechanism  which  serves  to  lock  up, 

make  fait,,  or  adjust  to  position. 

6-  {Arcli.)  (a)  A  piece  of  wood  used  as  a  wedge.  (6) 
The  last  board  ot  a  floor  when  laid  down. 

7.  ( '^(V/.I0?/^3/)  {a)  A  kt»ystone.  (5)  That  part  of  the 
plastering  which  is  forced  through  between  the  laths  and 
'-.-ids  the  rest  in  place. 

8.  {Maeh.)  (/■'■  A  ■vi'd?'?  to  unite  two  or  more  pieces, 
or  adjust  tht  i  -  .,  . &  position;  a  cotter;  a  forelock. 
Sea  Illusi-.  of  jottee,  and  Gib.  (6)  A  bar,  pin,  or  wedge, 
to  Ke:  -..i's  a  crank,  pulley,  coupling,  etc.,  upon  a  shaft,  and 
prevent  relative  turning ;  sometimes  holding  by  friction 
alone,  but  more  frequently  by  its  resistance  to  shearing, 
being  usually  embedded  partly  in  the  shaft  and  partly  in 
the  crank,  pulley,  etc. 

9.  {Bot.)  An  indehiscent,  one-seeded  fruit  furnished 
with  a  wing,  as  the  fruit  of  the  ash  and  maple ;  a  samara ; 
—  called  also  key  fruit. 

10.  (Mus.)  (a)  A  family  of  tones  whose  regular  mem- 
bers are  called  diatonic  tones,  and  named  key  tone  (or 
tonic)  or  one  (or  eight),  mediant  or  three,  dominant  or 
five,  subdominant  or  four,  submediant  or  six,  supertonic 
or  two,  and  subtonic  or  seven.  Chromatic  tones  are  tem- 
porary members  of  a  key,  under  such  names  as  "  sharp 
four,"  "  flat  seven,"  etc.  Scales  and  tunes  of  every  vari- 
ety are  made  from  the  tones  of  a  key.  (J)  The  funda- 
mental tone  of  a  movement  to  which  its  modulations  are 
referred,  and  with  which  it  generally  begins  and  ends ; 
keynote. 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key.       Shah. 

11.  Fig :  The  general  pitch  or  tone  of  a  sentence  or 
utterance. 

You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key.  Cowper. 

Key  b6d._  Same  as  Key  seat Key  bolt,  a  bolt  which 

has  a  mortise  near  the  end,  and  is  secured  by  a  cotter  or 
wedge  instead  of  a  nut.  —  Key  bugle.    See  ISent  bugle. 


—  Key  of  a  position  or  country.  (Mil.)  See  Key,  4.  —  Key 
Beat  (Alack.),  a  bed  or  groove  

to  receive  a  key  which  pre- 
vents one  part  from  turning 
on  the  otlier.  —  Key   way, 
a  chaiuiel  for  a  key,  in  the 
hole  of    a   piece  which   is 
keyed  to  a  shaft ;  an  inter- 
nal key  seat ;  —  called  also 
key  seat.  —  Key   wrench 
(Mach.),    an    adjustable 
wrench  in  whicli  tlie  mov- 
able jaw  is  made  fast  by  a  Key  Seat. 
I^I^^T  ^Jl^®"^    of  the    keys  „  Rev  as  inserted  for  scouring 
(Eccl.),     the     autliorlty      a  crank  on  a  shaft  ;  6  Key  Seat 
claimed  by  the  ministry  in     in  shaft :  c  Key  Way  in  crank, 
some  Christian  churches  to 

administer  the  discipline  of  the  church,  and  to  grant  or 
withhold  its  privileges ;  —  so  called  from  the  declaration 
of  Christ,  "Iwill  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."    jlfett.  xvi.  19. 

Key  (ke),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Keyed  (ked) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  EIeying.]  To  fasten  or  secure  firmly ;  to  fasten  or 
tighten  with  keys  or  wedges.  Prancis. 

To  key  up.  (a)  (Arch.)  To  raise  (the  whole  ring  of  an 
arch)  oft'  its  centering,  by  driving  in  the  keystone  forci- 
bly, (i)  (J/it«.)  To  raise  the  pitch  of.  (c)  Hence,  fig.,  to 
produce  nervous  tension  in. 

Key'age  (ke'aj),  re.  [OF.  caiage,  F.  quayage.  See 
l»t  Key,  Quay.]     Wharfage  ;  quayage. 

Key'board'  (ke'bord'),  re.  The  whole  arrangement, 
or  one  range,  of  tlie  keys  of  an  organ,  typewriter,  etc. 

Key'-cold'  (ke'kold'),  a.  Cold  as  a  metallic  key  ;  life- 
less. [Formerly,  a  proverbial  expression.]  Shak.  Milton. 

Keyed  (ked),  a.  Furnished  with  keys ;  as,  a  keyed  in- 
strument ;  also,  set  to  a  key,  as  a  tune. 

Keyed  bogle.    See  Kent  bugle. 

Key'hole'  (ke'hol'),  re.  1.  A  hole  or  aperture  in  a 
door  or  lock,  for  receiving  a  key. 

2.  (a)  {Carp.)  A  hole  or  excavation  in  beams  intended 
to  be  joined  together,  to  receive  the  key  which  fastens 
them.     (6)  {Mach.)  A  mortise  for  a  key  or  cotter. 

Keyhole  Umpet  (Zo'dl.),  a  marine  gastropod  of  the  genus 
Fissurella  and  allied  genera.  See  Fissueella.  —  Keyhole 
saw,  a  narrow,  slender  saw,  used  in  cutting  keyholes,  etc., 
as  in  doors ;  a  kind  of  compass  saw  or  tret  sa^v.  —  Key- 
hole urchin  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  numerous  clypeastroid 
sea  urchins,  of  the  genera  Melitta,  Rotula,  and  Encope  ; 

—  so  called  because  they  have  one  or  more  perforations 
resembling  keyholes. 

Key'note'  (ke'nof ),  re.  1.  {Mus.)  The  tonic  or  first 
tone  of  the  scale  in  which  a  piece  or  passage  is  written  ; 
the  fundamental  tone  of  the  chord,  to  which  all  the  mod- 
ulations of  the  piece  are  referred ;  —  called  also  key  tone. 

2.  The  fundamental  fact  or  idea ;  that  which  gives  the 
key ;  as,  the  keynote  of  a  policy  or  a  sermon. 

Key'seat'  (ke'sef),  v.  t.  To  form  a  key  seat,  as  by 
cutting.     See  Key  seat,  under  Key. 

Key'stone'  (ke'ston'),  re.  {Arch.)  The  central  or  top- 
most stone  of  an  arch.  This  in 
some  styles  is  made  different  in 
size  from  the  other  voussoirs,  or 
projects,  or  is  decorated  with 
carving.     See  Mlust.  of  Arch. 

Keystone  State,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania ;  —  so  called  from 
its  having  been  the  central  State 
of  the  Union  at  the  formation  of  r-  ■K-.„.fn„. 

the  Constitution.  ^  Keystone. 

Key'  tone'  (ke'  ton').     {Mus.)  See  Keynote. 

Key'way'  (ke'wa'),  re.     See  Key  way,  under  Key. 

Kha'llff  (ka'lif),  re.     See  Caliph. 

Kham-sln'  (kam-sen'),  re.     Same  as  Kamsin. 

Khan  (kau  ;  kh  =  A  guttural ;  277),  re.  [Pers.  &  Tart. 
khan.']  [Also  kan,kaun.']  A  king;  a  prince  ;  a  chief; 
a  governor ;  —  so  called  among  the  Tartars,  Turks,  and 
Persians,  and  in  countries  now  or  formerly  governed 
by  them. 

Khan,  re.  [Per.  khan,  khanah,  house,  tent,  inn.]  An 
Eastern  inn  or  caravansary.    [Written  also  kawn.'] 

Khan'ate  (-at),  re.   Dominion  or  jurisdiction  of  a  khan. 

Kha'ya  (ka'ya),  re.  {Bot.)  A  lofty  West  African  tree 
{Khaya  Senegalensis),  related  to  the  mahogany,  which  it 
resembles  in  the  quality  of  the  wood.  The  bark  is  used 
as  a  febrifuge. 

II  Khe'dlve'  (ka'dev'),  re.  [F.  kkSdive,  Pers.  khediw  a 
prince.J  A  governor  or  viceroy ;  —  a  title  granted  in  1867 
by  the  sultan  of  Turkey  to  the  ruler  of  Egypt. 

Khen'na  (ken'na),  re.     See  Henna. 

Kho'lah  (ko'la),  re.     {Zo'dl.)  The  Indian  jackal. 

Khol'sun  (koFsun),  re.     {Zo'dl.)  The  dhole. 

KhUfbah  (koot'ba),  re.  [Ar.]  An  address  or  public 
prayer  read  from  the  steps  of  the  pulpit  in  Mohamme- 
dan mosques,  offering  glory  to  God,  praising  Mohammed 
and  his  descendants,  and  the  ruling  princes. 

Ki'a-boo'ca  wood'  (ki'a-boo'ka).  See  Kyaboca  wood. 

Kl-ang'  (ke-ang'),  re.     {Zo'dl.)  The  dziggetai. 

Kib'ble  (kib'b'l),  v.  i.  To  bruise ;  to  grind  coarsely ; 
as,  kibbled  oats.     {Prov.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 

Kib'ble,  re.  A  large  iron  bucket  used  in  Cornwall  and 
Wales  for  raising  ore  out  of  mines.  [Prov.  Eng.'} 
[Written  also  Mbbal.'] 

Kib'bllngS  (-blingz),  re.  pi.  Portions  of  small  fish 
used  for  bait  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland. 

Kibe  (kib),  re.  [W.  cib  a  vessel  or  cup,  a  shell  or 
husk  ;  cibwst  chilblains ;  cib  +  ywst  pain,  sickness.]  A 
chap  or  crack  in  the  flesh  occasioned  by  cold ;  an  ulcer- 
ated chilblain.     "He  galls  his  fa'Se."  Shak. 

Kibed  (klbd),  a.  Chapped ;  cracked  with  cold ;  af- 
fected with  chilblains ;  as,  kibed  heels.  Beau.  &  Fl. 
II  Ki-bit'ka  (kt-bTt'ka),  re. ;  pi.  Kibitkas  (-kaz). 
[Russ.]     1.  A  tent  used  by  the  Kirghiz  Tartars. 

2.  A  rude  kind  of  Russian  vehicle,  on  wheels  or  on 
runners,  sometimes  covered  with  cloth  or  leather,  and 
often  used  as  a  movable  habitation. 

Kiblah  (kTbIa),  re.     See  Keblah. 

Klb'y  (kib'J),  a.    Affected  with  kibes.  Shelton. 


Kich'il  (ktchtl),  re.     lObs.l    See  Kechil.     Chaucer. 

Kick  (kTk),  V.  i.    [imp.  Si, p.  p.  Kicked  (kikt) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  Kicking.]     [W.  cicio,  fr.  cic  foot.]     To  strike, 

thrust,  or  hit  violently  with  the  foot ;  as,  a  horse  kicks  a 

groom ;  a  man  kicks  a  dog. 

He  [Frederick  the  Great]  kicked  the  shins  of  his  judges. 

Macaulay. 

To  kick  the  beam,  to  fly  up  and  strike  the  beam  ;  —  said 

of  the  lighter  arm  of  a  loaded  balance ;  hence,  to  be  found 

wanting  in  weight.    Milton.  —  To  kick  the  backet,  to  lose 

one's  life ;  to  die.    [  Colloq.  &  Low] 

Eilck,  V,  i.  1.  To  thrust  out  the  foot  or  feet  with  vio- 
lence ;  to  strike  out  with  the  foot  or  feet,  as  in  defense 
or  in  bad  temper ;  esp. ,  to  strike  backward,  as  a  horse 
does,  or  to  have  a  habit  of  doing  so.  Hence,  figuratively : 
To  show  ugly  resistance,  opposition,  or  hostility ;  to  spurn. 
I  should  kick,  being  kicked.  Sltak. 

2.  To  recoil ;  —  said  of  a  musket,  cannon,  etc. 
EUck,  re.     1.  A  blow  with  the  foot  or  feet ;  a  striking 
or  thrust  with  the  foot. 

A  kick,  that  scarce  would  move  a  horse, 

May  kill  a  sound  divine.  Cowper. 

2.  The  projection  on  the  tang  of  the  blade  of  a  pocket 
knife,  which  prevents  the  edge  of  the  blade  from  strik- 
ing the  spring.     See  Jllust.  of  Pocjcetknipe. 

3.  (Brickmaking)  A  projection  in  a  mold,  to  form  a 
depression  in  the  surface  of  the  brick. 

4.  The  recoil  of  a  musket  or  other  firearm,  when  dis- 
charged. 

Klck'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  or  deserving  of  being 
kicked.     "  A  kickable 'boy.'"  G.Eliot. 

Kick'a-poos'  (klk'a-pbbz'),  re.  pi. ;  sing.  Kickapoo 
(-poo').  {Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  which  formerly 
occupied  the  region  of  Northern  Illinois,  allied  in  lan- 
guage to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

Kick'er,  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  kicks. 

Kick'shaw'  (kik'sha'),  re.  See  Kickshaws,  the  cor- 
rect singular. 

Klck'shaws'  (-shaz'),  n. ;  pi.  Kickshawses  (-5z). 
[Corrupt,  fr.  F.  quelque  chose  something,  fr.  L.  gualii 
of  what  kind  (akin  to  E.  which)  -j-  suffix  -qitam  -j-  causa 
cause,  ill  LL.,  a  thing.  See  Which,  and  Cause.]  1.  Some- 
thing fantastical ;  any  trifling,  trumpery  thing ;  a  toy. 
Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshctwses  f  Shak. 

2.  A  fancy  dish ;  a  titbit ;  a  delicacy. 

Some  pigeons,  ...  a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty  little 

tiny  kickshaics.  Shak. 

Cressy  was  lost  by  kickshaws  and  soup-maigre.    Fenton, 

Kick'shoe'  (-shoo'),  re.     A  kickshaws.  Milton. 

Kiok'sy-wlok'sy  (kTk'sy-wik'sy),  Klok'y-wiok'y 

(-y-wik'y),  re.     That  which  is  restless  and  uneasy. 

m^^  Kicky-wicky,  or,  in  some  editions,  Kicksy-wicksy, 
is  applied  contemptuously  to  a  wife  by  Shakespeare,  in 
"  All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  ii.  3,  297. 

Kick'sy-Wlck'sy,  a.  Fantastic ;  restless ;  as,  kicksy- 
wicksy  flames.  JS^ares. 

Kiok'up  (kik'iip),  re.  {Zo'dl.)  The  water  thrush  or 
accentor.     [Local,  West  Indies} 

Kid  (kid),  re.  [Of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Icel.  kiS,  Dan. 
&  Sw.  kid ;  akin  to  OHG.  kizzi,  G.  kitz,  kitzchen,  kitz- 
lein.]     1.  {Zo'dl.)  A  young  goat. 

The  .  .  .  leopard  shall  he  down  with  the  kid.    Is.  xi.  6. 

2.  A  young  child  or  infant;  hence,  a  simple  person, 
easily  imposed  on.     [Slang}  Charles  Beade. 

3.  A  kind  of  leather  made  of  the  skin  of  the  young 
goat,  or  of  the  skin  of  rats,  etc. 

4.  pi.  Gloves  made  of  kid.     [Colloq.  &  Low'] 

5.  A  small  wooden  mess  tub  ;  —  a  name  given  by  sail- 
ors to  one  in  which  they  receive  their  food.  Cooper. 

Kid,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kidded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Kid- 
ding.]    To  bring  forth  a  young  goat. 

Kid,  re.  [Cf .  W.  cidysen.]  A  fagot ;  a  bimdle  of  heath 
and  furze.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Wright. 

Kid,  ^.  p.  of  Kythe.     [Obs.]  Gower.     Chaucer. 

Kid,  V.  t.    See  Kiddy,  v.  t.     [Slang'] 

Kld'de  (kid'de),  imp.  of  Kythe.     [Obs.]       Chaucer, 

Kld'der-mln'Ster  (kld'der-min'ster),  re.  A  kind  of 
ingrain  carpeting,  named  from  the  Enghsh  town  where 
formerly  most  of  it  was  manufactured. 

Kid'dl-er  (-dl-er),  re.  [Cf.  OSw.  kyla  to  truck.]  A 
huckster ;  a  cadger.     [Obs.]  Halliwell. 

Kid'dle  (-d'l),  re.  [Cf.  LL.  kidellus.  Armor,  kidel.l 
A  kind  of  basketwork  wear  in  a  river,  for  catching  fish. 
[Improperly  spelled  kittle.] 

Kld'dOW  (-do),  re.  {Zo'dl.)  The  guillemot.  [Written 
also  kiddaie.]     [Prov.  Eng.} 

Kid'dy  (-dy),  V.  t.  To  deceive  ;  to  outwit ;  to  hoax. 
[Slang]  Dickens. 

Kid'dy,  re.  A  young  fellow;  formerly,  a  low  thief. 
[Slang,  Eng.] 

Kid'dy-lsh,  a.    Frolicsome ;  sportive.     [Slang] 

Kid'  fox'  (fSks').    (2o'dl.)  A  young  fox.  Shak. 

Kid'ling  (-ling),  re.  [Kid  -j-  -ling  :  cf.  Sw.  kidling.'} 
A  young  kid. 

Kid'nap'  (kid'nSp'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kidnaped 
(-napf)  or  Kidnapped  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Kidnaping  or 
Kidnappino.]  [Kid  a  child  -)-  Prov.  E.  nap  to  seize,  to 
grasp.  Cf.  Knab,  Knap,  Nab.]  To  take  (any  one)  by 
force  or  fear,  and  against  one's  wiU,  with  intent  to  carry 
to  another  place.  Abbott. 

You  may  reason  or  expostulate  with  the  parents,  but  never 
attempt  to  kidnap  their  children,  and  to  make  proselytes  of 
them.  Wliately. 

Ill^°°  Originally  used  only  of  stealing  children,  but 
now  extended  in  application  to  any  human  being,  invol- 
untarily abducted. 

Kid'nap'er  (-er),  or  Kid'nap'per,  re.  One  who  steals 
or  forcibly  carries  away  a  human  being  ;  a  manstealer. 

■Kid'ney  (-ny),  re. ;  pi.  Kidneys  (-niz).     [OE.  kidnei, 

kidnere,  from  Icel.  koicSr  belly,  womb  (akin  to  Goth. 

qipus,  AS.  cwip  womb)  -|-   OE.  nere  kidney;   akin  to 

D.  nier,  G.  niere,  OHG.  nioro,  Icel.  nyra,  Dan.  nyre, 

I  Sw.  njure,  and  probably  to  Gr.  ve^po';.     Cf.  Kite  belly.] 


ale,   senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,   fiuol,    a^ ;    eve,    event,    6nd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   HI ;    old,    Sbey,   orb,   Odd ; 
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KINDLE 


[Also  writ-  Kidney-Shaped 
'-  Leaf. 


1.  {Anat.)  A  glandular  organ  which  excretes  urea  and 
other  waste  products  from  the  animal  body ;  a  urinary 
glaud. 

d^p"  In  man  and  in  other  mammals  there  are  two  kid- 
neys, one  on  each  side  of  the  vertebral  colvmin  in  the 
back  part  of  the  abdomen,  each  kidney  being  connected 
with  the  bladder  by  a  long  tube,  the  ureter,  through 
which  the  urine  is  constantly  excreted  into  the  bladder 
to  be  periodically  discharged. 

2.  Habit;  disposition;  sort;  kind.  Shak. 
There  are  in  later  times  other  decrees,  made  by  popes  of 

another  kidney.  Barrow. 

Millions  in  the  world  of  this  man's  kidney.    L'Estrange. 

Your  poets,  spendtlirifts,  and  other  fools  of  that  kidney,  pre- 
tend, forsooth,  to  crack  their  jokes  on  prudence.  Burns. 

^W^  This  use  of  the  word  perhaps  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  kidneys  and  the  fat  about  them  are  an  easy  test 
of  the  condition  of  an  animal  as  to  fatness.  "  Thmk  of 
that,  —  a  man  of  my  kidney  ;  —  ...  as  subject  to  heat  as 
butter."    Shak. 

3.  A  waiter.     [Old  Canq  Taller. 

Floating  kidney.  See  Wandering  kidney,  under  Wan- 
dering. —  Kidney  bean  {Sot. ),  a  sort  of  bean ;  —  so  named 
from  its  shape.  It  is  of  the  genus  Pliaseolus  (F.  vul- 
garis). See  under  Bean.  — Kidney  ore  (Min.),  a  variety  of 
hematite  or  iron  sesquioxide,  occurring  in  compact  kid- 
ney-shaped masses.  — Kidney  stone.  (Min.)  See  Nephrite, 
and  Jade. —Kidney  vetch  (Bo/.),  a  leguminous  herb  of 
Europe  and  AsiA(Anthyllis  vuhieraria).  with  cloverlike 
heads  of  red  or  yellow  flowers,  once  used  as  a  remedy  for 
renal  disorders,  and  also  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from 
wounds;  lady's-flngers. 

Kld'ney-fonn'  (kTd'ny-f6rm'),  )  a.    Having  the  form 
Kid'ney-shaped'  (-shipf),       )     or  shape  of  a  kid- 
ney ;  reniform  ;  as,  a  kidney-shaped  leaf. 
Gray. 
Kld'ney-wort'  (-wQrf),  n.    {Bot.)  (a) 

A  kind  of  saxifrage  {Saxifraga  stellaris). 
(ft)  The  navelvvort. 

Kle  (ki),   n.   pi.      [Cf.    Kee.]      Kine ; 
cows.     [Prov.  Eng.l  Malliwell. 

Kle'fe-kll  (ke'fe-kil),    n.       [Per.  keff 
foam,  scum  -|-  gil  clay,  mud.]     (Min.)  A 
species  of  clay  ;  meerschaum. 
ten  keffekil.'\ 

Kler  (ker),  re.  [Icel.  ker  a  tub.]  (Bleaching)  A  large 
tub  or  vat  in  which  goods  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
hot  lye  or  bleaching  liquor  ;  —  also  called  keeve. 

II  Kle'sel-guhr'  (ke'sSl-goor'),  n.  [6.,  fr.  kiesel  flint 
-)-  guhr  an  earthy  deposit  or  sediment  in  water.]  SiU- 
ceous  earth ;  specifically,  porous  infusorial  earth,  used  as 
an  absorbent  of  nitroglycerin  in  the  manufacture  of  dy- 
namite. 

Kle'ser-lte  (ke'ser-It),  n.  [Named  after  Prof.  Kieser, 
of  Jena.]  (Min.)  Hydrous  sulphate  of  magnesia  found 
at  the  salt  mines  of  Stassfurt,  Prussian  Saxony. 

Eleve  (kev),  re.    See  Keeve,  n. 

Kike  (kik),  ('.  i.  [Cf.  D.  kijken,  Sw.  kika.']  To 
gaze;  to  stare,     \_0bs.1  Chaucer. 

Kike  (kik),  V.  t.  &  i.    To  kick.     [06i.]         Chaucer. 

Kil'der-kln  (ktl'der-kin),  re.  [OD.  kindeken,  kinne- 
ken,  a  small  barrel,  orig.,  a  little  child,  fr.  kind  child; 
akin  to  G.  kind,  and  to  E.  kin.^  A  small  barrel ;  an  old 
liquid  measure  containing  eighteen  English  beer  gallons, 
or  nearly  twenty-two  gallons,  United  States  measure. 
[Written  also  kinderkin.J 

KUl  (kil),  re.     A  kUn.     [06^.]  Fuller. 

Kill,  re.  [D.  kil-l  A  channel  or  arm  of  the  sea ;  a 
river  ;  a  stream  ;  as,  the  channel  between  Staten  Island 
and  Bergen  Neck  is  the  Kill  van  KuU,  or  the  Kills;  — 
used  also  in  composition  ;  as,  SchuyU'/K,  Catskill,  etc. 

Kill,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Killed  (klld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  KiLLniQ.]  [OE.  killen,  kellen,  cullen,  to  kiU,  strike  ; 
perh.  the  same  word  as  cwellen,  quellen,  to  kill  (cf. 
Quell),  or  perh.  rather  akin  to  Icel.  kolla  to  hit  in  the 
head,  harm,  kollr  top,  summit,  head,  Sw.  kulle,  D.  kol- 
len  to  kill  with  the  ax.]  \.  To  deprive  of  life,  animal 
or  vegetable,  in  any  manner  or  by  any  means ;  to  render 
inanimate  ;  to  put  to  death ;  to  slay. 

Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words  I       Shak. 

2.  To  destroy  ;  to  ruin  ;  as,  to  kill  one's  chances ;  to 
kill  the  sale  of  a  book.     "  To  kill  thine  honor."       Shak. 

Her  lively  color  MU'd  with  deadly  cares.  Shak. 

3.  To  cause  to  cease ;  to  quell ;  to  calm ;  to  still ;  as, 
in  seamen's  language,  a  shower  of  rain  kills  the  wind. 

Be  comforted,  good  madam ;  the  great  rage, 

You  see,  is  killed  in  him.  Shak. 

4.  To  destroy  the  effect  of  ;  to  counteract ;  to  neutral- 
ize ;  as,  alkali  kills  acid. 

To  kill  time,  to  busy  one's  self  with  something  which 
occupies  the  attention,  or  makes  the  time  pass  vrithout 
tediousness. 

Syn.  —  To  murder ;  assassinate  ;  slay  ;  butcher  ;  de- 
stroy. —  To  Kill,  Murder,  Assassinate.  To  kill  does 
not  necessarily  mean  any  more  than  to  deprive  of  life.  A 
man  may  kill  another  by  accident  or  in  self-defense,  with- 
out the.  imputation  of  guilt.  To  murder  is  to  kill  with 
maUcious  forethought  and  intention.  To  assassinate  is  to 
murder  suddenly  and  by  stealth.  The  sheriff  may  kill 
without  murdering;  the  duelist  murders,  but  does  not 
assassinate  his  antagonist ;  the  assassin  kills  and  mur- 
ders. 

KlU'deo'  (kil'de'),  1  re.     [So  named  from  its  notes.] 

KiU'deer'  (-der'),    )     (Zodl.)  A  small 
American  plover  (JEgialitis 
voeifera). 

(!^="It  is  dark 
grayish  brown 
above  ;  the  rump 
and  upper  tail  cov- 
erts are  yellowish 
rufous ;  the  belly, 
throat,  and  a  line 
over  the  eyes, 
white;  a  ring 
round  the  neck 
and  band  across 
the  breast,  black.  Killdcer. 


Klll'er  (ktl'er),  re.  1.  One  who  deprives  of  life  ;  one 
who,  or  that  which,  kills. 

2.  (Zodl.)  A  voracious,  toothed  whale  of  the  genus 
Orca,  of  which  several  species  are  known. 

'S^W  The  killers  have  a  liigh  dorsal  fin,  and  powerful 
jaws  armed  with  large,  sharp  teeth.  They  capture,  and 
swallow  entire,  large  numbers  of  seals,  porpoises,  and 
dolphins,  and  are  celebrated  for  their  savage,  combined 
attacks  upon  the  right  whales,  which  they  are  said  to 
mutilate  and  kiU.  The  conunou  Atlantic  species  ( Orca 
gladiator),  is  found  both  on  the  European  and  the  Ameri- 
can coast.  Two  species  (Orca  aler  and  0.  reciipinna) 
occur  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


Killer  (Zobl.)  (Orca  gladiator). 

Kll-lesse'  (kings'),  re.  [Cf.  Coulisse.]  (Arch.)  (a) 
A  gutter,  groove,  or  channel,  (b)  A  hipped  roof.  [Prov. 
Eng.~\  Parker. 

Kll'li-llsh'  (kil'll-flsh'),  re.  (Zodl.)  Anyone  of  sev- 
eral small  American  cyprinodont  fishes  of  the  genus 
Fundulus  and  allied  genera.  They  live  equally  well  in 
fresh  and  brackish  water,  or  even  in  the  sea.  They  are 
usually  striped  or  barred  with  black.  Called  also  miii- 
now,  and  brook  fish.    See  Minnow. 

Kll'll-grew  (kil'li-gru),  n.  (Zodl.)  The  Cornish 
chough.     See  under  Chough.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.1 

Kll'U-kl-nlck'  (-ki-mk'),  re.     See  Kinnikinic. 

Kill'lng  (kil'ing),  a.  Literally,  that  kills ;  having 
power  to  kill ;  fatal ;  in  a  colloquial  sense,  conquering  ; 
captivatuig ;  irresistible.  —  Kill'ing-ly,  adv. 

Those  eyes  are  made  so  killing.  Pope. 

Nothing  could  be  more  killinghj  spoken.  Jlilton. 

Kill'— Joy  (-joi'),  re.  One  who  causes  gloom  or  grief ; 
a  dispiriting  person.  W.  Black. 

Kll'lock  (kil'lok),  re.  [Cf.  Scot,  killick  "the  flue 
[fluke]  of  an  anchor."  Jamieson.']  A  small  anchor ; 
also,  a  kind  of  anchor  formed  by  a  stone  inclosed  by 
pieces  of  wood  fastened  together.  [Written  also  killick.'} 
r-KQIow  (-lo),  re.  [Prov.  E.  kollow  the  smut  or  grime 
on  the  backs  of  chimneys.]  An  earth  of  a  blackish  or 
deep  blue  color.  Woodward. 

VKiln  (kil),  re.  [OE.  kilne,  kulne,  AS.  cyln,  cylen ;  akin 
to  Icel.  kylna  ;  prob.  from  the  same  source  as  coal.  See 
Coal.]  1.  A  large  stove  or  oven  ;  a  furnace  of  brick  or 
stone,  or  a  heated  chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  hardening, 
burning,  or  drying  anything ;  as,  a  kiln  for  baking  or 
hardening  earthen  vessels  ;  a  kiln  tor  drying  grain,  meal, 
lumber,  etc. ;  a  kiln  for  calcining  limestone. 

2.  A  furnace  for  burning  bricks  ;  a  brickkiln. 

Kiln'-dry'  (kil'dri'),  v.  t.  To  dry  in  a  kiln  ;  as,  to 
kiln-dry  meal  or  grain.  Mortimer. 

KUnllOle'  (kil'ha'),  re.  The  mouth  or  opening  of  an 
oven  or  kiln.  Shak. 

Ki'lO  (kelo),  n.  ;  pi.  Kilos  (-loz).  [E.]  An  abbrevia- 
tion of  Kilogram. 

Kil'o-gTam  (kll'o-gram),  Kil'O-grainme,  re.  [E.  ki- 
logramme; pref.  hilo-  (fr.  Gr.  xiKioi.  a  thousand)  -\- 
gramme.  See  3d  Gram.]  A  measure  of  weight,  being  a 
thousand  grams,  equal  to  2.2046  pounds  avoirdupois 
(15,432.34  grains).  It  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
decimeter  of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  maxi- 
mum density,  or  39°  Fahrenheit. 

Kil'O-gram-me'ter  (kTl'6-grSm-me'ter  or  kil'o-grSm'- 
me-ter),  KH'O-gram-me'tre,  re.  (3Iech.)  A  measure  of 
energy  or  work  done,  being  the  amount  expended  in 
raising  one  kilogram  through  the  height  of  one  meter,  in 
the  latitude  of  Paris. 

Kil'O-li'ter  (kll'o-le'ter  or  ki-lol'i-ter),  KU'o-li'tre, 
re.  [r.  kilolitre.  See  Kilogram,  and  Liter.]  A  meas- 
ure of  capacity  equal  to  a  cubic  meter,  or  a  thousand 
liters.  It  is  equivalent  to  35.315  cubic  feet,  and  to 
220.04  imperial  gallons,  or  264.18  American  gallons  of 
231  cubic  inches. 

Kil'o-me'ter  (kil'o-me'ter  or  ki-lom'e-ter),  Kil'o- 
me'tre,  n.  [F.  kilometre.  See  Kilogram,  and  Meter.] 
A  measure  of  length,  being  a  thousand  meters.  It  is 
equal  to  3,280.8  feet,  or  .62137  of  a  mile. 

E^'0-stere'  (kTl'6-ster'  or  -star'),  re.  [F.  kUostere. 
See  Kilogram,  and  Stere.  ]  A  cubic  measure  containing 
1000  cubic  meters,  and  equivalent  to  35,315  cubic  feet. 

Kil'o-watt  (-wot),  re.  [See  Kilogram  and  Watt.] 
(Elec.)  One  thousand  watts. 

Kilt  (kilt),  p.  p.  from  Kill.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

Kilt,  re.  [OGael.  cealt  clothes,  or  rather  perh.  fr.  Dan. 
Icilte  op  to  truss,  tie  up,  tuck  up.]  A  kind  of  short  petti- 
coat, reaching  from  the  waist  to  the  knees,  worn  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  by  men,  and  in  the  Lowlands  by 
young  boys ;  a  filibeg.     [Written  also  kelt.} 

Kilt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kilted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Kilting.  ]  To  tuck  up  ;  to  truss  up,  as  the  clothes. 
[Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

KUt'ed,  a.     1.  Having  on  a  kilt. 

2.  Plaited  after  the  manner  of  kilting. 

3.  Tucked  or  fastened  up ;  —  said  of  petticoats,  etc. 
Kll'ter  (ktl'ter),  re.     See  Kelter. 

KUt'ing  (kilt'Ing),  re.  (Dres.imaking)  A  perpendicular 
arrangement  of  flat,  single  plaits,  each  plait  being  folded 
so  as  to  cover  half  the  breadth  of  the  preceding  one. 

Klm'bo  (kim'bo),  a.  [Cf.  Akimbo.]  Crooked ;  arched ; 
bent.     [Written  also  kimhow.']  Dri/den. 

Klm-me'ri-an  (kTm-me'rl-on),  a.     See  Cimmerian. 

Klm'nel  (kim'nSl),  re.  A  tub.  See  Kemelin.  [Obs.'\ 
She  knew  not  what  a  kimnel  was.  Beau,  if  Ft. 
^Klm'ry  (-ry),  re.     See  Ctmry. 

-kin  (-kin).  [Of  Low  German  origin;  cf.  G.  -chen,  LG. 
Aen.]     A  diminutive  suflix  ;  as,  mauitei/  lamb^m. 


Kin  (kin),  re.  (Mus.)  A  primitive  Chinese  instrument 
of  the  cittern  kind,  with  from  five  to  twenty-five  suken 
strings.  Piemann. 

Kin,  re.  [OE.  kin,  cun,  AS.  cynn  km,  kind,  race,  peo- 
ple ;  akin  to  cennan  to  beget,  D.  kunne  sex,  OS.  &,  OHG. 
kunni  kin,  race,  Icel.  ky?i,  Goth.  ku?ii,  G.  &  D.  kind  a 
child,  L.  genus  kind,  race,  L.  gignere  to  beget,  Gr.  yi- 
y^/eaflat  to  be  born,  Skr.  jah  to  beget.  V44:.  Cf.  Kind, 
King,  Gender  kind.  Nation.]  1.  Relationship,  consan- 
guinity, or  affinity  ;  connection  by  birtli  or  marriage  ; 
kindred ;  near  coimection  or  alliance,  as  of  those  having 
common  descent. 

2.  Relatives ;  persons  of  the  same  family  or  race. 

The  father,  mother,  and  the  kin  beside.        Dryden. 
You  are  of  kin,  and  so  a  friend  to  their  persons.      Bacon. 

Kin,  a.  Of  the  same  nature  or  kind ;  kindred.  "Kin 
to  the  king."  Shak. 

Kln'se-SOd'ic  (kTn'e-sod'ik  or  ki'ne-),  a.  (Physiol.) 
Kiuesodic. 

II  Kin'ses-the'sls  (kin'gs-the'sTs  or  kl'nes-),  re.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Kivilv  to  move  -j-  aiirflijo-K  perception.]  (Phys- 
iol.) The  perception  attendant  upon  the  movements  of 
the  muscles.  Bastian. 

Ki'nate  (ki'nat),  re.  [Cf.  P.  kinate.]  (Chem.)  See 
QuiNATE.     [Obsolescenf] 

Kin'cob  (kin'kob),  re.  India  silk  brocaded  with  flow- 
ers in  silver  or  gold.  —  a.  Of  the  nature  of  kincob ;  bro- 
caded.    Thackeray. 

Kind  (kind),  a.  [Compar.  Kinder  (-er) ;  superl.  Kind- 
est.] [AS.  cynde,  gecynde,  natural,  innate,  prop,  an  old 
p.  p.  from  the  root  of  E.  kin.  See  Km  kindred.]  1.  Char- 
acteristic of  the  species ;  belonging  to  one's  nature  ;  natu- 
ral ;  native.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

It  becometh  sweeter  than  it  should  be,  and  loseth  the  kind 
taste.  Holland. 

2.  Having  feelings  befitting  our  common  nature  ;  con- 
genial ;  sympathetic ;  as,  a  kind  man ;  a  kind  heart. 

Yet  was  he  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  his  fault.     Goldsmith, 

3.  Showing  tenderness  or  goodness ;  disposed  to  do 
good  and  confer  happmess  ;  averse  to  hurting  or  paining ; 
benevolent ;  benignant ;  gracious. 

He  is  kiyid  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.    Luke  vi.  35. 
O  cruel  Death,  to  those  you  take  more  kind 
Than  to  the  wretched  mortals  left  behind.         Waller. 
A  fellow  feeling  makes  one  wondrous  kind.    Garrick. 

4.  Proceeding  from,  or  characterized  by,  goodness, 
gentleness,  or  benevolence  ;  as,  a  kind  act.  "  Manners  so 
kind,  yet  stately."  Tennyson. 

5.  Gentle ;  tractable ;  easily  governed ;  as,  a  horse 
kind  in  harness. 

Syn.  —  Benevolent ;  benign ;  beneficent ;  bounteous ; 
gracious  ;  propitious ;  generous ;  forbearing ;  indulgent ; 
tender ;  humane ;  compassionate ;  good ;  lenient ;  clem- 
ent ;  mild ;  gentle ;  bland ;  obUging ;  friendly ;  amicable. 
See  Obliging. 

Kind,  n.    [OE.  kinde,  cunde,  AS.  cynd.    See  Kind,  a.] 

1.  Nature ;  natural  instinct  or  disposition.     [Obs.} 

He  knew  by  kind  and  by  no  other  lore.       Cliaucer- 
Some  of  you.  on  pure  instinct  of  nature, 
Are  led  by  kind  t'  admire  your  fellow-creature.     Dryden. 

2.  Race ;  genus ;  species ;  generic  class  ;  as,  in  maakiTuI 
or  humanAzrerf.    "  Come  of  so  low  a  kind."        Chaucer. 

Every  kind  of  beasts,  and  of  birds.       James  iii.  7. 
She  follows  the  law  of  her  kind.  IVordsworth, 

Here  to  sow  the  seed  of  bread. 
That  man  and  all  the  kinds  be  fed.  Emerson. 

3.  Nature  ;  style  ;  character ;  sort ;  fashion  ;  manner ; 
variety  ;  description ;  class ;  as,  there  are  several  kinds 
of  eloquence,  of  style,  and  of  music ;  many  kinds  of  gov- 
ernment ;  various  kinds  of  soil,  etc. 

How  diversely  Love  doth  his  pageants  play, 

And  shows  his  power  in  variable  kinds  !  Spenser. 

There  is  one  kind  of  flesh  of  men,  another  flesh  of  beasts,  an- 
other of  fishes,  and  another  of  birds.  1  Cor.  xv.  39. 

Diogenes  was  asked  in  a  kind  of  scorn  :  What  was  the  matter 
that  philosophers  haunted  rich  men,  and  not  rich  men  philoso- 
phers ?  Bacon. 

A  kind  of,  something  belonging  to  the  class  of ;  some- 
thing like  to  ;  —  said  loosely  or  slightingly.  —  In  kind,  in 
the  produce  or  designated  commodity  itself,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  value  in  money. 

Tax  on  tillage  was  often  levied  in  kind  upon  corn.  Arbitthnot. 

Syn.  — Sort;  species;  class;  genus  ;  nature  ;  style; 
character ;  breed  ;  set. 

Kind,  V.  t.     [See  Km.]    To  beget.     [06s.]      Spenser. 

Kin'der-gar'ten  (kln'der-giir'tSu),  n.  [G.,  lit.,  chil- 
dren's garden ;  kinder  (pi.  of  kind  child,  akin  to  E.  kin 
kindred)  -f-  garien  garden.]  A  school  for  yomig  chil- 
dren, conducted  on  the  theory  that  education  should  be 
begun  by  gratifying  and  cultivating  the  normal  aptitude 
for  exercise,  play,  observation,  imitatiou,  and  construc- 
tion ;  —  a  name  given  by  Friedrich  Froebel,  a  German 
educator,  who  introduced  this  method  of  training,  in 
rooms  opening  on  a  garden. 

Kln'der-gart'ner  (-giirt'ner),  n.  One  who  teaches  in 
a  kindergarten. 

Kind'-heart'ed  (klndliiirt'Sd),  <i.  Having  kindness 
of  nature ;  sympathetic ;  eli.nracterized  by  a  humane 
disposition  ;  as,  a  kind-hearted  landlord. 

To  thyself  at  least  kind-hearted  prove.  Shak. 

Klnd'-heart'ed-ness,  « .  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing kind-hearted  ;  benevolence. 

Kln'dle  (kin'd'l),  v.  t.  &  i.     [OE.  kindlen,  cundlen. 

See  Kind.]     To  bring  fortli  young.     [Ote.]  Shak. 

The  poor  beast  had  but  lately  kindled.  Holland. 

Kln'dle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kindled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vJ.  re.  Kindling  (-dlTng).]  [Icel.  kyndill  candle,  torch ; 
prob.  fr.  L.  candcla  ;  cf.  also  Icel.  kynda  to  kindle.  Cf, 
Candle.]  1.  To  set  on  fire  ;  to  cause  to  burn  with 
flame:  to  ignite  ;  to  cause  to  begin  burning  ;  to  start ;  to 
light ,  as,  to  kindle  a  fire  ;  to  kindle  a  match,  or  shavings. 
Ilis  breath  kimllclh  coals.  Job  xii.  21. 

2.  Pig.  :  To  inflame,  as  the  passions ;  to  rouse ;  to 


use,    unite,   ni-de,    full.    Up,    firn ;    pity  ;    food,    fo'ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sing,    ink ;    then,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =:  z  in  azure 
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provoke ;  to  excite  to  action  ;  to  heat ;  to  fire  ;  to  ani- 
mate ;  to  incite ;  as,  to  kindle  anger  or  wrath ;  to  kindle 
the  flame  of  love,  or  love  into  a  flame. 

So  is  a  contentious  man  to  kindle  strife.    Prov.  3cxvi.  21. 
Nothing  remains  but  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither.    Shak. 

Kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam.  Milton, 
Could  swell  tke  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire.    Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Enkindle  ;  light ;  ignite  ;  inflame ;  provoke  ; 
excite  ;  arouse  ;  stir  up. 

Ein'dle  (kTn'd'l),  v.  i.  1.  To  take  fire ;  to  begin  to 
born  with  flame  ;  to  start  as  a  flame. 

When  thou  walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be 
burned  ;  neither  shall  tlje  flame  kindle  upon  thee.       Is.  xliii.  2. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  begin  to  be  excited ;  to  grow  warm  or  ani- 
mated ;  to  be  roused  or  exasperated. 

On  all  occasions  where  forbearance  might  be  called  foi',  the 
Briton  kindles,  and  the  Christian  gives  way.  /.  I'ai/lor. 

Eln'dler  (-dler),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  kindles, 
stirs  up,  or  sets  on  fire.     "Kindlers  of  riot."  Gay. 

Eind'less  (kind'lSs),  a.  Destitute  of  kindness;  un- 
natural.    lObs."]     "  Kindless  viWain."  S/iak. 

Kindll-ness  (-IT-ues),  n.  1.  Natural  inclination ;  nat- 
ural course.     [Oii.]  Milton. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  kindly;  benignity; 
benevolence ;  gentleness  ;  tenderness ;  as,  kindliness  of 
disposition,  of  treatment,  or  of  words. 

In  kind  a  father,  but  not  in  kindliness,     Sackville. 

3.  Softness ;  mildness ;  propitiousness ;  as,  kindliness 
of  weather,  or  of  a  season. 

Fruits  and  corn  are  much  advanced  by  temper  of  the  air  and 
kindliness  of  seasons.  Wliitlock. 

Eln'dling  (kin'dlTng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  causing  to 
burn,  or  of  exciting  or  inflaming  the  passions. 

2.  pi.  Materials,  easily  lighted,  for  starting  a  fire. 

EUnd'Iy  (kind'lj^),  a,  \_Compar.  Kindlier  (-ll-er) ; 
superl,   KiKDLiEST.]      [AS.   cyndelic.      See    KmD,    n.] 

1.  According  to  the  kind  or  nature ;  natural,     [i.] 

The  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth.    Book  of  Com.  Prayer. 

An  herd  of  bulla  whom  kindly  rage  doth  sting.    Spenser, 

Whatsoever  as  the  Son  of  God  he  may  do,  it  is  kindly  for 

Him  as  the  Son  of  Man  to  save  the  sons  of  men.        X.  Andrews. 

2.  Humane ;  congenial ;  sympathetic  ;  hence,  disposed 
to  do  good  to ;  benevolent ;  gracious  ;  kind  ;  helpful ; 
aa,  kindly  affections,  words,  acts,  etc. 

The  shade  by  which  my  life  was  crossed,  .  .  . 

Has  made  me  kindly  with  my  kind.  Tennyson. 

3.  Favorable ;  mild  ;  gentle  ;  auspicious ;  beneficent. 

In  soft  silence  shed  the  kindly  shower.  Pope. 

Should  e'er  a  kindlier  time  ensue.  Wordsworth. 
J^p°"  "  Nothing  etliical  was  connoted  in  kindly  once:  it 
was  simply  the  adjective  of  kind.  But  it  is  God's  ordi- 
nance that  kind  should  be  kindly,  in  our  modem  sense 
of  the  word  as  well ;  and  thus  the  word  has  attained  this 
meaning."  Trench. 

Kindly,  adv.    1.  Naturally;  fitly.    lObs.']    Chaucer. 
Examine  how  kindly  the  Hebrew  manners  of  speech  mix  and 
incorporate  with  the  English  language.  Addison. 

2.  In  a  kind  manner ;   congenially ;   mth  good  will ; 
with  a  disposition  to  make  others  happy,  or  to  oblige. 
Be  kindly  afEectioned  one  to  another,  with  brotherly  love. 

Jiom.  xii.  10. 
Elnd'ness  (klnd'nes),  n.     [From  Knro,  a.]     1.  The 
state  or   quality   of  being  kind,  in  any  of  its  various 
senses ;  manifestation  of  kind  feeling  or  disposition ;  be- 
neficence. 

I  do  fear  thy  nature  ; 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  railk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.  Shak. 

Unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.  Wordsworth. 

2.  A  kind  act ;  an  act  of  good  wiU  ;  as,  to  do  a  great 
kindness. 

Syn.  —  Good  will ;  benignity  ;  grace  ;  tenderness ; 
compassion  ;  humanity  ;  clemency ;  mildness  ;  gentle- 
ness ;  goodness  ;  generosity ;  beneficence  ;  favor. 

Kln'dred  (ktn'dred),  n.  [OE.  kinrede,  kynrede,  kun- 
reden  (with  excrescent  d),  fr.  AS.  cynn  kin,  race  + 
the  termination  -rseden,  akin  to  AS.  rasdan  to  advise, 
G.  rathen.  Cf.  Hatred.]  1.  Relationship  by  birth  or 
marriage  ;  consanguinity ;  affinity  ;  kin. 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne.       Dryden. 

2.  Relatives  by  blood  or  marriage,  more  properly  the 
former ;  relations ;  persons  related  to  each  other. 
I  think  there 's  no  man  is  secure 
But  the  queen's  kindred.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Kin;  kinsfolk;  relatives;  kinsmen;  relations; 
relationship ;  affinity. 

Eln'Sred,  a.  Related ;  congenial ;  of  the  like  nature 
or  properties  ;  as,  kindred  souls ;  kindred  skies ;  kin- 
dred propositions. 

True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home.  Wordsworth. 

Klne  (kin),  n.  pi.     [For  older  kyen,  formed  like  oxen, 

fr.  AS.  cy,  itself  pi.  of  cS  cow.     See  Cow,  and  cf.  Kee, 

KiE.]    Cows.   "A  herd  of  fifty  or  sixty  Awie."  il/acauZat/. 

A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen  and  fair  line.        Hilton. 

Eln'e-mat'ic  (kTn'e-mat'Tk  or  ki'ne- ;  277), )  a.   Of  or 

Ein'e-mat'ic-al  (kTn'e-mat'i-k«l  or  ki'ne-), )  pertain- 
ing to  kinematics. 

Kinematic  curves,  curves  produced  by  machinery,  or  a 
combination  of  motions,  as  distinguished  from  mathe- 
matical curves. 

Ki]l'3-inat_'ics  (-Tks),  re.  [Gr.  Kinjjao,  Kiwifioros,  mo- 
tion, fr.  KLveiv  to  move.]  {Physics)  The  science  which 
treats  of  motions  considered  in  themselves,  or.apart  from 
their  causes ;  the  comparison  and  relation  of  motions. 

1^°"  Kinematics  forms  properly  an  introduction  to 
mechanics,  as  involving  the  mathematical  principles 
which  are  to  be  applied  to  its  data  of  forces.  Niaiol, 

Klne'pox'  (kin'poks'),  n.    (Med.)  See  Covreox. 

Kin'e-SCOpe  (kTn'e-skop  or  ki'ne-),  n.    See  KiNETO- 

SCOPE. 

Kln'e-sl-at'rios  (km'e-sI-St'rlks  or  ki-ne'sT-),  n. 
[Gr.   Kun)a-is  motion  (fr.   Kiveiv  to  move)   -j-    larpiKos 


pertaining  to  medicine,  fr.  larpos  a  physician.]  {Bled.)  A 
mode  of  treating  disease  by  appropriate  muscular  move- 
ments ;  —  also  termed  kinesilkerapy,  kinesipalhy,  ling- 
ism,  and  the  movement  cure. 

Kin'e-Sip'a-thy  (kTn'e-sIp'a-thy  or  ki'ne-),  n.  [Gr. 
Ki'tTjo-is  motion  +  ffdflos  suffering.]     {Med.)  See  Kinesi- 

ATKICS. 

Kin'e-Si-ther'a-py  (kTn'e-sT-thSr'a-py  or  kt-ne'si-),  n. 
[Gr.  Kcn)o-«  motion  +  SepaTreueiv  to  heal.]     {Med,)  See 

KiNESIATEICS. 

Kin'e-SOd'ic  (kTu'e-sodtk  or  ki'ne-),  a,  [Gr.  KiVr)o-i9 
motion  +  oi^os  way  :  cf .  F.  kinesodique,']  {Physiol. )  Con- 
veying motion ;  as,  kinesodic  substance  ;  —  applied  esp. 
to  the  spinal  cord,  because  it  is  capable  of  conveying 
both  voluntary  and  reflex  motor  impulses,  without  itself 
being  affected  by  motor  impulses  applied  to  it  directly. 

Ei-net'lc  (kl-nSt'Ik  or  ki-),  a,  [Gr.  Kii/rjxtKos,  from 
KLvelv  to  move.]  {Physics)  Moving  or  causing  motion  ; 
motory  ;  active,  as  opposed  to  latent. 

Kinetic   energy.    See  Energy,  n,,  4. 

Ex-net'lcs  (-Tks),  n,    {Physics)  Same  as  Kinematics. 

Ei-ne'tO-gen'e-siS  (kt-ne'to-jen'e-sls),  n.  [Gr.  Kinj- 
Tos  movable  -j-  E.  genesis.'^  {Biol.)  The  doctrine  or 
hypothesis  that  animal  structures  have  been  produced, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  animal  movements.  Cope. 

Ei-ne'tO-SCOpe  (ki-ne'to-skop  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  KtvTjTds 
movable  -\- -scope.']  An  instrument  for  producing  curves 
by  the  combination  of  circular  movements  j  —  called  also 
kinescope. 

King  (king),  re.  A  Chinese  musical  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  resonant  stones  or  metal  plates,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  tones  in  a  frame  of  wood,  and  struck 
with  a  hammer. 

King,  re.  [AS.  cyng,  cyning  ;  akin  to  OS.  kuning,  D. 
koning,  OHG.  kuning,  G.  konig,  Icel.  konungr,  Sw. 
kommg,  Dan.  konge  ;  formed  with  a  patronymic  ending, 
and  fr.  the  root  of  E.  kin  ;  cf .  Icel.  konr  a  man  of  noble 
birth.  V44-  See  Kin.]  1.  A  chief  ruler ;  a  sovereign ; 
one  in-nested  with  supreme  authority  over  a  nation, 
country,  or  tribe,  usually  by  hereditary  succession ;  a 
monarch  ;  a  prince.     "  Ay,  every  inch  a  king.'"       Shak. 

Kings  will  be  tyrants  from  policy,  when  subjects  are  rebels 

from  principle.  Burke. 

There  was  a  State  without  king  or  nobles.    B.  Choate, 

But  yonder  comes  the  powerful  King  of  Day, 

Rejoicing  in  the  east.  Thomson, 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  holds  a  supreme  position 
or  rank  ;  a  chief  among  competitors ;  as,  a  railroad  king  ; 
a  money  king  ;  the  king  of  the  lobby ;  the  king  of  beasts. 

3.  A  playing  card  having  the  picture  of  a  king  ;  as,  the 
king  of  diamonds. 

4.  The  chief  piece  in  the  game  of  chess. 

5.  A  crowned  man  in  the  game  of  draughts. 

6.  pi.  The  title  of  two  historical  books  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

111^°"  King  is  often  used  adjectively,  or  in  combination, 
to  oenote  preeminence  or  superiority  in  some  particular ; 
as,  kin'foird  ;  king  crow ;  king  vulture. 

Apostolic  kin^.  See  Apostolic.  —  Klng-at-arms,  or  King- 
of-arma,  the  chief  heraldic  officer  of  a  country.  In  Eng- 
land the  king-at-arms  was  formerly  of  great  authority. 
His  business  is  to  direct  tlie  heralds,  preside  at  their 
chapters,  and  have  the  jurisdiction  of  armory.  There  are 
three  principal  Idngs-at-arms,  viz..  Garter,  Clarencieux, 
and  Norroy.  The  latter  (literally  north  roy  or  north  king) 
officiates  north  of  tlie  Trent.  —  King  auk  iZo'ol.),  the 
little  auk  or  sea  dove.  —  King  bird  of  paradise.  (Zo'dl.) 
See  Bird  op  paradise.-  —  King  card,  in  wliist,  the  best 
unplayed  card  of  each  suit ;  thus,  if  the  ace  and  king  of  a 
suit  have  been  played,  the  queen  is  the  king  card  of  the 
suit.  —  King  Cole,  a  legendary  king  of  Britain,  who  is  said 
to  have  reigned  in  the  third  century.  —  King  conch  (Zo'dl.), 
a  large  and  handsome  univalve  aheiXiCassis  cameo),  found 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  used  for  making  cameos.  See 
Helmet  shell,  under  Helmet.  —  King  Cotton,  a  popular 
personification  of  the  great  staple  production  of  tlie 
Soutliern  United  States.  —  King  crab.  {Zo'dl.)  (a)  The 
limulus  or  horseshoe  crab.  See  Limdlus.  (6)  The  large 
European  spider  crab  or  thomback  (Mala  sguinado).  — 
King  crow.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  black  drongo  shrike  (Buchanga 
alra)  of  India ;  —  so  called  because,  while  breeding,  they 
attack  and  drive  away  hawks,  «rows,  and  other  large 
birds,  (b)  The  Dicrurus  macrocercus  of  India,  a  crested 
bird  with  a  long,  forked  tail.  Its  color  is  black,  with 
green  and  blue  reflections.  Called  aX&o  devil  bird,  — King 
duck  (Zo'dl.),  a  large  and  handsome  eider  duck  (Somateria 
spectabilis),  inhabiting  the  arctic  regions  of  both  conti- 
nents. —  King  eagle  (Zo'dl.),  an  eagle  (Aguila  heliaca) 
foimd  in  Asia  and  Southeastern  Europe.  It  is  about  as 
large  as  the  golden  eagle.  Some  writers  believe  it  to 
be  the  imperial  eagle  of  Rome.  —  King  hake  (Zo'dl.),  an 
American  hake  (Phycis  regius),  found  in  deep  water  along 
the  Atlantic/ coast.  —  King  monkey  (Zo'dl.),  an  African 
monkey  (Colobus  polycomiis),  inhabiting  Sierra  Leone.  — 
King  mullet  (Zo'dl.),  a  Wgst  Indian  red  mullet  (Upeneus 
maculatus) ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  its  great  beauty. 
Called  also  goaifish.  —  ^ng  of  terrors,  death. — King  par- 
rakeet  (Zo'dl.),  a  handsome  Australian  parrakeet  (Platy- 
cercus  scapulatus),  often  kept  in  a  cage.  Its  prevailing 
color  is  bright  red,  with  the  back  and  wings^bright  green, 
the  rump  blue,  and  tail  black.  —  King 
penguin  (Zo'dl.),  any  large  species  of 
penguin  of  the  genus  Aptevodytes  ; 
esp.,  A.  longirostris,  of  tlie  Falkland 
Islands  and  Kerguelen  Land,  and  A. 
Patagonica,  of  Patagonia.  —  King  rail 
(Zo'dl.),  a  small  American  rail  (Rallus 
elegans),  living  in  fresh-water  marshes. 
The  upper  parts  are  fulvous  brown, 
striped  with  black  ;  the  breast  is  deep 
cinnamon  color. —  King  salmon  (Zo'dl.), 
thequinnat.  See  Quinnat.— King's,  or 
Queen's,  counsel  (Eng.  Law),  barristers 
learned  in  the  law,  who  have  been 
called  within  the  bar,  and  selected  to 
be  the  king's  or  queen's  counsel.  They 
answer  in  some  measure  to  the  advo- 
cates of  the  revenue  (advocati  flsci) 
among  the  Romans.  Tliey  can  not  be 
employed  against  the  crown  without 
special  license.  "Wharton's  Law  Diet.  King  Penguin  (yJ/Jtp- 
-King's  cushion,  a  temporary  seat    nodytes  longirostris). 


King  Tody. 


Kingbird  (Tyrannus 
tyrannus). 


made  by  two  persons  crossing  their  hands.  [Prov.  Eng.'] 
Halliwell.  —  The  king's  English,  correct  or  current  lan- 
guage of  good  spealsers  ;  pure  English.  <S/i«A'.— King's, 
or  Queen's,  evidence,  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Crown  by  a 
wftiiess  who  confesses  his  guilt  as  an  accomplice.  See.un- 
der  Evidence.  [Eng.]  —  King's  evil,  scrofula ;  —  so  called 
because  formerly  supposed  to  be  liealed  by  the  toucli  of  a 
Idng.  —  King  snake  (Zo'dl. ),  a  large,  nearly  black,  harmless 
snake  ( Ophiobolus  getuhis)  of  the  Southern  United  States ; 

—  so  called  because  it  kills  and  eats  other  kinds  of  snakes, 
including  even  the  rattlesnake.  —  King's  spear  (Bat.),  the 
white  asphodel  (Asphodelus  albus),  —  King's  yellow,  3 
yellow  pigment,  consisting  essentially  of  sulphide  and 
oxide  of  arsenic ;  —  called  also  yel- 
low orpiment.  — Kin^  tody  (Zo'dl.),  a 
small  fly-catching  bird  (Eurylainms 
serilophus)  of  tropical  America. 
The  head  is  adorned  with  a  large, 
spreading,  fan-shaped  crest,  which 
is  bright  red,  edged  with  black.— 
King  vulture  (Zo'dl.),  a  large  species 
of  vulture  (Sarcorhnmphus  papa), 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  Paraguay, 
The  general  color  is  white.  The 
wings  and  tail  are  black,  and  the 
naked  carunculated  head  and  the 
neck  are  briliantly  colored  with  scar- 
let, yellow,  orange,  and  blue.  So 
called  because  it  drives  away  otlier  vultures  while  feed- 
ing—  King  wood,  a  wood  from  Brazil,  called  also  violet 
wood,  beautifully  streaked  in  violet  tints,  used  in  turning 
and  .small  cabinetwork.  The  tree  is  probably  a  species 
of  Dalbergia.    See  Jacaranda. 

King  (king),  V,  t.  [imp,  &  p.  p,  Kinoed  (ktngd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb,  re.  KiNGiNo).]  To  supply  with  a  king ;  to 
make  a  liing  of  ;  to  raise  to  royalty.     [.R.]  Shak, 

Those  traitorous  captains  of  Israel  who  kinged  themselves  by 
slaying  their  masters  and  reigning  in  their  stead.  South. 

Klng'bird  (-herd),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  1.  A  small  American 
bird  {Tyrannus  tyrannus,  or  T,  Ca- 
rolinensis),  noted  for  its  courage  in 
attacking  larger  birds,  even  hawks 
and  eagles,  especially  when  they  ap- 
proach its  nest  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son. It  is  a  typical  tyrant  flycatch- 
er, taking  various  insects  upon  the 
wing.  It  is  dark  ash  above,  and 
blackish  on  the  head  and  tail.  The 
quills  and  wing  coverts  are  whitish 
at  the  edges.  It  is  white  beneath, 
with  a  white  terminal  band  on  the 
tail.  The  feathers  on  the  iiead  of 
the  adults  show  a  bright  orange  basal  spot  when  erected. 
Called  also  bee  bird,  and  bee  martin.  Several  Southern 
and  Western  species  of  Tyrannus  are  also  called  Jjing- 
birds. 

2.  The  king  tody.    See  under  Kino. 

Elng'bolt'  (-bolf ),  re.  A  vertical  iron  bolt,  by  which 
the  forward  axle  and  wheels  of  a  vehicle  or  the  trucks  of 
a  railroad  car  are  connected  with  the  other  parts. 

King  Charles  span'lel  (king  ch'arlz  spSn'ySl).  {Zo- 
ol. )  A  variety  of  small  pet  dogs,  having  long,  drooping 
ears,  a  high,  dome-shaped  forehead,  pug  nose,  large, 
prominent  eyes,  and  long,  wavy  hair.  The  color  is  usu- 
ally black  and  tan. 

Elng'craft'  (-kraff),  re.  The  craft  of  kings ;  the  art 
of  governing  as  a  sovereign ;  royal  policy.  Prescott. 

King'cup'  (-kilp'),  re.    {Pot,)  The  common  buttercup. 

Eing'dom  (king'diJm),  re.  [AS.  cyningdom.  See  2d 
King,  and  -dom.]  1.  The  rank,  quality,  state,  or  at- 
tributes of  a  king;  royal  authority;  sovereign  power; 
rule ;  dominion ;  monarchy. 

Thy  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom.     Ps.  cxlv.  13. 

When  Jehoram  was  risen  up  to  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  ho 
strengthened  himself.  2  Chron.  xxi.  4. 

2.  The  territory  or  country  subject  to  a  king  or  queen ; 
the  dominion  of  a  monarch ;  the  sphere  in  which  one  ia 
king  or  has  control. 

Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night.  Shak, 

You  're  welcome. 
Most  learned  reverend  sir,  into  our  kingdom,       Shak. 

3.  An  extensive  scientific  division  distinguished  by 
leading  or  ruling  characteristics ;  a  principal  division ;  a 
department;  as,  the  mineral  kingdom.  "The  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms."  Locke. 

Animal  kingdom.  See  under  Animal.  —  Kingdom  of  God. 
(a)  The  universe,  (b)  That  spiritual  realm  of  which  God 
is  the  acknowledged  sovereign,  (c)  The  authority  or  do- 
minion of  God.  —  Mineral  kingdom.    See  under  Mineral. 

—  United  Kingdom.  See  under  United.  —  Vegetable  king- 
dom.   See  under  Vegetable. 

Syn.  —  Realm ;  empire  ;  dominion ;  monarchy ;  sover- 
eignty ;  domain. 

King'domed  (-dumd),  a.  Having  a  kingdom  or  the 
dignity  of  a  king ;  like  a  kingdom.     [jR.] 

'Twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Kingdom^d  Achilles  in  commotion  rages 
And  batters  down  himself.  Shak. 

Elng'flsh'  (-fish'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  An  American  ma- 
rine food  fish  of  the  genus  3Ienticirrus,  especially  M. 
saxatilis,  or  M.  nebulosus,  of  the  Atlantic  coast ;  — called 


Eingfish  (Menticimts  saxatUii). 

also  wkiling,  surf  whiting,  and    barb,    (b)  The  opab. 

(c)  The  common  cero ;  also,  the  spotted  cero.    See  Ceko. 

(d)  The  queenfish. 


ale,   senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   3^)1 ;    eve,   event,    end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill  •,    old,    obey,    orb,   odd  j 
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Belted  Kingfisher  ( Ceryle  alajon). 


G  0 1  d  e  n-c  r  o  w  n  e  d 
Kinglet  {Regulns 
satrapa). 


Klng'Hsh'er  (ktng'ftsh'er),  n.  {Zodl.)  Any  one  of 
numeroua  speciea  of  birds 
constituting  the  family 
Alcedinidse.  Most  of  them 
feed  upon  fishes  which 
they  capture  by  diving 
and  seizing  them  with  the 
beak;  others  feed  only 
upon  reptiles,  insects,  etc. 
About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  species  are  known. 
They  are  found  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
are  particularly  abundant 
In  the  East  Indies. 

J^=-  The  belted  king- 
fisher of  the  United  States 
(Ceryle  alcyon)  leeds upon 
fishes.  It  is  slate-blue 
above,  with  a  white  belly 
and  breast,  and  a  broad 
white  ring  around  the 
neck.  A  dark  band  crosses 
the  breast.  The  common  European  species  (Alcedo  ispi- 
da),  which  is  much  smaller  and  orighter  colored,  is  also  a 
fisher.  See  Alcedo.  The  wood  kingfishers  (Halcyones), 
which  inhabit  forests,  especially  in  Africa,  feed  largely 
upon  insects,  but  also  eat  reptiles,  snails,  and  smaU  Crus- 
tacea, as  well  as  fishes.  The  giant  kingfisher  of  Australia 
feeds  largely  upon  lizards  and  insects.  See  Laughing 
jackass,  under  Laughinq. 

Klng'hood  (-hood),  n.  The  state  of  being  a  king ; 
the  attributes  of  a  king ;  kingship.  Gower. 

Klng'Iess,  a.    Having  no  king.  F.  Lieber. 

Elng'let  (-ISt),  n.  1.  A  little  king ;  a  weak  or  insig- 
nificant king.  Carlyle. 

2.  (2ool.)  Any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  small  singing  birds  of  the 
genus  Eegulus  and  family  Sylviidx. 

JE^  The  golden-crowned  kinglet 
(Regulus  satrapa),  and  tl>e  ruby- 
crowned  kinglet  (R,  calendula),  are 
the  most  common  American  species. 
The  common  English  kinglet  (A.  cris- 
tatus)  is  also  called  golden -crested 
loren,  moonie,  and  marigold  finch. 
The  kinglets  are  often  pojjularly 
called  lurtns,  both  in  America  and 
England. 

Klng'U-hOOd  (-ll-hoSd),  n.  King- 
liness.  Tennyson. 

Klng'Il-nesS,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  kingly. 

King'llng  (-ITng),  n.   Same  as  Kinglet,  1.    Churchill. 

Klng'ly  Xkingiy),  a.  l-€ompar.  Ejnglier  (-ll-er)  ; 
superl.  Bjngliest.]  Belonging  to,  suitable  to,  or  be- 
coming, a  king ;  characteristic  of,  or  resembling,  a  king ; 
directed  or  administered  by  a  king ;  monarchical ;  royal ; 
sovereign  ;  regal ;  august ;  noble ;  grand.  "  Kingly  mag- 
nificence." Sir  P.  Sidney.  "A  kingly  government." 
Swift.    "  Ihe  kingly  oouch."  Shak. 

The  kingliest  kings  are  crowned  with  thorn.      O.  Massey. 
Leave  kingly  backs  to  cope  with  kingly  cares.        Cowjier. 

Syn.  —  Regal ;  royal ;  monarchical ;  irnperial ;  august ; 
sovereign ;  noble  ;  splendid.  —  Kingly,  Regal.  Kingly 
Is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  refers  especially  to  the  character  of 
a  king ;  regal  is  Latin,  and  now  relates  more  to  his  office. 
The  former  is  chiefly  used  of  dispositions,  feelings,  and 
purposes  which  are  kinglike ;  as,  kingly  sentiments  : 
«inff?y  condescension :  "a  kingly  he&xt  for  enterprises." 
Sir  P.  Sidney.  The  latter  is  oftener  applied  to  external 
state,  pomp,  etc. ;  as,  regal  state,  regal  title,  etc.  This 
distinction  is  not  observed  by  our  early  writers,  but  is 
gaining  ground. 

Kingly,  adv.  In  a  kingly  or  kinglike  manner.  Shak. 
Low  bowed  the  rest  ;  he,  kingly,  did  but  nod.  Fope. 
^W'  Although  this  citation,  one  from  Paradise  Lost, 
ana  one  from  Shakespeare's  114th  Sonnet  are  given  by 
lexicographers  as  examples  of  adverbial  use,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  word  is  not  an  adjective  in  each 
instance. 

Elng'-pOBt'  (-post'),  n.  (Carp.)  A  member  of  a  com- 
mon form  of  truss,  as  a 
roof  truss.  It  is  strictly 
a  tie,  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  sagging  of  the 
tiebeam  in  the  middle. 
If  there  are  struts,  sup- 
porting the  main  raft- 
ers, they  often  bear 
upon  the  foot  of  the 
king-post.     Called  also  crown-post. 

King's  Bench  (kingz  bSnch).  (Law)  Formerly,  the 
highest  coijrt  of  common  law  in  England;  —  so  called 
because  the  king  used  to  sit  there  in  person.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  chief  justice  and  four  puisne,  or  junior,  jus- 
tices. During  the  reign  of  a  queen  it  was  called  the 
Queen''s  Bench.  Its  jurisdiction  was  transferred  by  the 
judicature  acts  of  1873  and  1875  to  the  high  court  of  jus- 
tice created  by  that  legislation. 

Klng'shlp  Cktng'shTp),  n.    The  state,  oflSce,  or  dig- 
nity of  a  king  ;  royalty.  Landor. 
Klng'ston  (-stiin),      1  n.  (Zool.)  The  black  angelfiah. 
BLlng'stone'  (-ston'),  f     See  Angel  fish,  under  Angel. 
Klng'ston    met'al    (king'stiin    met'al).      An   alloy 
of  tin,  copper,  and  mercury,  sometimes  used   for  the 
jeariiigs  and  packings  of  machinery.                  McElrath. 
Klng'ston  valve'  (vSlv').     (Marine  Steam  Engin.) 
A  conical  valve,  opening  outward,  to  close  the  mouth  of 
a  pipe  which  passes  through  the  side  of  a  vessel  below 
the  water  line. 

King'  truss'  (trus').  (Carp.)  A  truss,  framed  with 
a  king-post ;  —  used  in  roofs,  bridges,  etc. 

Kl'nlC  (ki'nTk  or  kin'Ik ;  277),  a.     [Cf.  F.  kinigue.'] 
(Chem.)  See  Qdinio. 
Kink  (kink),  re.   [D.  kink  a  bend  or  turn,  or  Sw.  kink.'] 
1.  A  twist  or  loop  in  a  rope  or  thread,  caused  by  a 


spontaneous  doubling  or  winding  upon  itself ;  a  close  loop 
or  curl ;  a  doubling  in  a  cord. 

2.  An  unreasonable  notion ;  a  crotchet ;  a  whim ;  a 
caprice.     \_Colloq.'\  Cozzens. 

Kink  (kink),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Kinked  (kinkt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  «r Kinking.]  To  wind  into  a  kink ;  to  knot 
or  twist  spontaneously  upon  itself,  as  a  rope  or  thread. 

Kink,  n.   [Cf .  Chincough,  Kink- 
BAUST.]      A  fit  of  coughing,  also, 
a  conviilsive  fit  of  laughter 
[Scot.-] 

Kln'ka-jou'  (kin'- 
ka-joo'),  n.  [P.  kin- 
kajou,  guincajou,  from 
the  native  American 
name.]  (Zoiii.)  A  noc- 
turnal carnivorous 
mammal  (Cercoleptes 

caudivolvulus)  oi  ,-■  ,    . 

«         i.  1,      A  •  Kinkaiou. 

South    America,  ' 

about  as  large  as  a  full-grown  cat.    It  has  a  prehensile 

tail  and  lives  in  trees.     It  is  the  only  representative  of  a 

distinct  family  (Cercoleptidse)  allied  to  the   raccoons. 

Called  also  potto,  and  honey  bear, 

Kink'haust'  (klnk'hasf),  re.  [Kink  a  coughing  + 
haust:  cf.  T).  kinkhoest.']  The  chin  cough,  or  the  whoop- 
ing cough.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Kln'kle  (kin'k'l),  n.    Same  as  3d  Kink. 

Kink'y  (kink'y),  a.  1.  Full  of  kinks ;  liable  to  kink 
or  curl ;  as,  kinky  hair. 

2.  Queer;  eccentric;  crotchety.     [Collog.  U.  S.J 

Kln'ni-ki-niC'  (kin'ni-kl-nik'),  re.  [Indian,  literally, 
a  mixture.]     Prepared  leaves  or  bark  of  certain  plants; 

—  used  by  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  for  smoking, 
either  mixed  with  tobacco  or  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Also, 
a  plant  so  used,  as  the  osier  cornel  (Cornus  stolonifera), 
and  the  bearberry  (Arctostaphylus  Uva-ursi).  [Spelled 
also  kinnickinnick  and  killikinick.] 

Kl'no  (ki'no),  n.  The  dark  red  dried  juice  of  certain 
plants,  used  variously  in  tanning,  in  dyeing,  and  as  an 
astringent  in  medicine. 

11^°°  The  chief  supply  is  from  an  East  Indian  legumi- 
nous tree,  the  Pterocarpus  Marsupium.  Other  sources 
are  tlie  African  Pterocarvus  ennaceus,  the  tropical 
American  sea  grape  (Coccoloba  uvifera),  and  several  Aus- 
tralian Eucalypti.  See  Botany  bay  kino,  under  Botany 
BAY,  Gum  butea,  under  Gum,  and  Eucalyptus. 

Ki-nol'O-gy  (ki-n51'o-jy  or  kt-),  re.  [Gr.  Kivelv  to 
move  -j-  -logy.]  That  branch  of  physics  which  treats  of 
the  laws  of  motion,  or  of  moving  bodies. 

Kl'none  (ki'non),  re.     (Chem.)  See  Quinone. 

Kl'noyl  (ki'noil),  re.     (Chem.)    [Obs.]    See  Quinoyl. 

Kln'rede  (kin'red),  re.     Kindred.     [Obs.]       Chaucer. 

Klns'fOlk'  (kinz'fok'),  re.     Relatives ;   kindred  ;  Idn ; 
persons  of  the  same  family  or  closely  related  families. 
They  sought  him  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance. 

Luke  ii.  44. 

Kln'shlp  (kin'ship),  re.     Family  relationship. 

Klns'man  (ktnz'man),  re. ;  pi.  Kinsmen  (-men).  A 
man  of  the  same  race  or  family  ;  one  related  by  blood. 

Klns'man-Ship,  re.     Kinship.  Thackeray. 

Klns'wom'an  (kinz'woom'an),  re.  /  pi.  Kinswomen 
(-wim'Sn).     A  female  relative.  Shak. 

•    Kintlldge  (kint'lTj),  n.     (Naut.)  See  Kentledge. 

Kl-OSk'  (ke-5sk'),  re.  [Turk,  kiushk,  kioshk,  Per. 
kushk.]  A  Turkish  open  summer  house  or  pavilion,  sup- 
ported by  pillars. 

Ki'0-ways'  (iu'o-waz'),  re.  pi. ;  sing.  Kioway  (-wa'). 
(Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  distantly  related  to  the 
Shoshones.  They  formerly  inhabited  the  region  about 
the  head  waters  of  the  North  Platte. 

Kip  (kip),  re.  The  hide  of  a  young  or  small  beef  crea- 
ture, or  leather  made  from  it ;  kipskin. 

Kip  leather.    See  Kipskin. 

Klpe  (kip),  re.  [Cf .  OE.  kippen  to  catch,  Icel.  kippa 
to  pull,  snatch.  Cf.  Kippek.]  An  osier  basket  used  for 
catching  fish.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Kip'per  (kip'per),  re.  [D.  kippen  to  hatch,  snatch, 
seize.    Cf.  Kipe.]     1.  (Zool.)  A  salmon  after  spawning. 

2.  A  salmon  split  open,  salted,  and  dried  or  smoked  ; 

—  so  called  because  salmon  after  spawning  were  usually 
so  cured,  not  being  good  when  fresh.     [Scot,] 

Kipper  time,  the  season  in  which  fishing  for  salmon  is 
forbidden.    [Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Kip'per,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Kippered  (-perd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Kippering.]  To  cure,  by  splitting,  salting, 
and  smoking.     "  Kippered  sahaon."  Dickens. 

Kip'per,  a.  Amorous ;  also,  lively  ;  light-footed  ; 
nimble  ;  gay ;  sprightly.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Klp'per-nut'  (-nfif),  re.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  earth- 
nuts  of  several  kinds. 

Klp'skin' (kip'skin'),  re.  [Kip -\- skin.]  Leather  pre- 
pared from  the  skin  of  young  or  small  cattle,  intermedi- 
ate in  grade  between  calfskin  and  cowhide. 

Kirk  (kerk),  re.  [Scot.  ;  cf.  Icel.  kirkja,  of  Greek 
origin.  See  Church.]  A  church  or  the  church,  in  the 
various  senses  of  the  word  ;  esp.,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
as  distinguished  from  other  reformed  churches,  or  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

Klrked  (kerkt),  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Turned  up- 
ward ;  bent.     [Obs.]  Rom.  of  it. 

Klrk'man    (kerk'man),    re.  ;    pi.    Kirkmbn    (-men). 

1.  A  clergyman  or  officer  in  a  kirk.     [Scot.] 

2.  A  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  member  of  another  communion.     [Scot.] 

Kirk'yard'  (-yard'),  re.  A  churchyard.  [Scot.] 
Klr'mess  (ker'mes),  n.  [\).  kermis  ;  cf.  Q.  kirmes  ; 
prop.,  church  mass.  See  Church,  and  Mass  a  religious 
service.]  In  Europe,  particularly  in  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, an  outdoor  festival  and  fair ;  in  the  United  States, 
generally  an  indoor  entertainment  and  fair  combined. 

Kirsch'was'ser  (kersh'viis'ser),  re.  [G.,  fr.  kirsche 
cherry  -|-  wasser  water.]     An  alcoholic  liquor,  obtained 


by  distilling  the   fermented   juice  of  the  small  black 
cherry. 

Klr'some  (ker'siim),  a.  [Corrupted  from  chrisom.'] 
Christian ;   christened.     [Obs.] 

I  am  a  true  kirsonte  woman.  Beau.  Sf  J7» 

Kir'tle  (ker't'l),  re.  [OB.  kirtel,  curtel,  AS.  cyriel ; 
akin  to  Icel.  kyrtill,  Sw.  kjortel,  Dan.  kiortel,  kiole.]  A 
garment  varying  in  form  and  use  at  different  times,  and 
worn  both  by  men  and  women. 

Wearing  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue.    Longfellow. 

^W  The  term  is  still  retained  in  the  provinces,  in  the 
sense  of  "  an  outer  petticoat."  Halliwell. 

Klr'tled  (-t'ld),  a.     Wearing  a  kirtle.  Byron. 

Ki-rum'bO  (ke-room'b6),  re.  (Zool.)  A  bird  of  Mada- 
gascar (Leptosomus  discolor),  the  only  living  type  of  a 
family  alhed  to  the  rollers.  It  has  a  pair  of  loral  plumes. 
The  male  ia  glossy  green  above,  with  metallic  reflections ; 
the  female  is  spotted  with  brown  and  black. 

Klsh  (kish),  re.  [Cf.  G.  kies  gravel,  pyrites.]  (Min.) 
A  workman's  name  for  the  graphite  which  forma  inci- 
dentally in  iron  smelting. 

Kls'met  (kis'met),  re.  [Per.  qismat.]  Destiny ;  fate. 
[Written  also  kismat.]    [Oriental] 

Kiss  (kis),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Kissed  (kist) ;  p-pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Kissing.]  [OE.  kissen,  cussen,  AS.  cyssan,  fr. 
coss  a  kiss ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  akin  to  D.  kus,  G.  kuss, 
Icel.  koss.]  1.  To  salute  with  the  lips,  as  a  mark  of 
affection,  reverence,  submission,  forgiveness,  etc. 

He  .  .  .  kissed  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous  smack, 
That  at  the  parting  all  the  church  echoed.  Shak. 

2.  To  touch  gently,  as  if  fondly  or  caressingly. 

When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees.      Shak. 

Kiss,  V.  i.  1.  To  make  or  give  salutation  with  the  lips 
in  token  of  love,  respect,  etc. ;  as,  kiss  and  make  friends. 

2.  To  meet ;  to  come  in  contact ;  to  touch  fondly. 
Like  fire  and  powder. 
Which  as  they  k-iss  consume.  Shak.- 

Rose,  rose  and  clematis, 
Trail  and  twine  and  clasp  and  kiss.         Tennyson. 

Kissing  comflt,  a  perfumed  sugarplum  to  sweeten  the 
breath.    [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Shak. 

Kiss,  n.  [OE.  kiss,  derived  under  the  influence  of  the 
verb  from  the  older  form  coss,  AS.  coss.     See  Kiss,  v.'} 

1.  A  salutation  with  the  lips,  as  a  token  of  affection, 
respect,  etc.  ;  as,  a  parting  kiss  ;  a  kiss  of  reconciliation. 

Last  with  a.  kiss,  she  took  a  long  farewell.     Dryden. 
Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death.    Tejinyson, 

2.  A  small  pitce  of  confectionery. 

KlSS'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  kisses.  Beau.&Fl. 

KiSS'ing-crust'  (-kriJst'),  re.  (Cookery)  The  portion 
of  the  upper  crust  of  a  loaf  which  has  touched  another 
loaf  in  baking.  Lamb. 

A  massy  fragment  from  the  rich  kissinqcrust  that  hangs  like 
a  fretted  cornice  from  the  upper  half  of  the  loaf.        W.  Howitt. 

Kist  (klst),  re.  [See  Chest.]  A  chest ;  hence,  a  cof- 
fin.    [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.]  Jamieson.    Halliwell. 

Eklst,  re.  [Ar.  gist.]  A  stated  payment,  especially  a 
payment  of  rent  for  land ;  hence,  the  time  for  such  pay- 
ment.    [India] 

Klst'vaen  (kist'van),  re.  [W.  cist-faen.]  (Archxol.\ 
A  Celtic  monument,  commonly  known  as  a  dolmen. 

Kit  (kit), ■!).<.  [imp.  KiTTK.]  To  cut.  [Obs.]  Chaucer.. 

Kit,  re.     [See  Kitten.]    A  kitten. 

Kit  fox  (Zool.),  a  small  burrowing  fox  (Vulpes velox), 
inhabiting  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
brownish  gray,  reddish  on  the  breast  and  flanks,  and 
white  below.    Called  also  swift  fox. 

Kit,  re.  [Cf.  AS.  cytere  harp,  L.  cithara.  Cf.  Guitae.] 
A  small  violin.     "  A  dancing  master's  W."  Grew. 

Prince  Turvcydrop  then  tinkled  the  strings  of  his  kit  with 
his  fingers,  and  the  young  ladies  stood  up  to  dance.       Dickens. 

Kit,  re.  [Cf.  'D.Jcit  a  large  bottle,  OD.  kitte  beaker, 
decanter.]     1.  A  large  bottle. 

2.  A  wooden  tub  or  pail,  smaller  at  the  top  than  at; 
the  bottom ;  as,  a  kit  of  butter,  or  of  mackerel.    Wright. 

3.  A  straw  or  rush  basket  for  fish ;  also,  any  kind  of 
basket.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

4.  A  box  for  working  implements ;  hence,  a  worlting 
outfit,  as  of  a  workman,  a  soldier,  and  the  like. 

5.  A  group  of  separate  parts,  things,  or  individuals ; 
—  used  with  whole,  and  generally  contemptuously  ;  as, 
the  whole  kit  of  them. 

Kit'cat'  (-kaf),  a.  1.  Designating  a  club  in  London,  to 
which  Addison  and  Steele  belonged  ;  —  so  called  from 
Christopher  Cat,  a  pastry  cook,  who  served  the  club 
with  mutton  pies. 

2.  Designating  a  canvas  used  for  portraits  of  a  peculiar 
size,  viz.,  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  inches  by  thirty- 
six; —  so  called  because  that  size  was  adopted  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  for  the  portraits  he  painted  of  the 
members  of  the  Kitcat  Club.  Fairholt. 

Kit'cat',  n.  A  game  played  by  strildng  with  a  stick  a 
small  piece  of  wood,  called  a  cat,  shaped  like  two  cones 
united  at  their  bases ;  tipcat.  Cotton. 

Kitcat  roll  (Agric),  a  roller  somewhat  in  the  form  of 
two  cones  set  base  to  base.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Kltch'en  (kTch'Bn),  re.  [OE.  kichen,  kichene,  kuchene, 
AS.  cycene,  L.  coguina,  cquiv.  to  czdina  a  kitchen,  fr. 
cogui'nus  pertaining  to  cooking,  fr.  coguere  to  cook.  See 
CooK  to  prepare  food,  .and  cf.  Cuisine.]  1.  A  cookroom  \ 
the  room  of  a  house  appropriated  to  cookery. 

Cool  was  his  kilclien.  though  his  brains  were  hot.    Dryden. 
A  fat  kilclien  makes  a  lean  will.  Fianklitu 

2.  A  utensil  for  roasting  meat ;  as,  a  tin  Michen. 

Kitchen  garden.  See  under  Garden.  —  Kitchen  lee,  dirty 
soapsuds.  [Obs.]  "  A  brazen  tub  of  kilclien  Ice."  Ford.  — 
Kitchen  stuff,  f.at  collected  from  pots  and  pans.    Donne. 

Kltch'en,  v.  t.  To  fumisli  food  to  ;  to  entertain  witlj 
the  fare  of  the  kitchen.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Kitch'en-er,  «.     A  kitchen  servant ;  a  cook.  Carlyle. 

Kitch'en-maid'  (-miid'),  n.  A  woman  employed  in 
the  kitchen.  Sliak. 


Use,    unite,   r^ide,   full,   tip,   firn  ;    pity  ;    food,   foot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go  ;    slug,   iijk  ;    then,   tUia ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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European  Kite 
(^Milvus  ictinus). 


Kitch'en  mid'dens  (klch'en  mid'd'nz).  [Dan.  kfok- 
kenmoddings  kitchen  leavings;  cf.  Scot,  midden  a  dung- 
hill.] Eelics  of  neolithic  man  found  on  the  coast  of 
Denniaik,  consisting  of  shell  mounds,  some  of  which  are 
ten  feet  high,  one  thousand  feet  long,  and  two  hundred 
feet  wide.  The  name  is  applied  also  to  similar  momids 
found  on  the  American  coast  from  Canada  to  Florida, 
made  by  the  North  American  Indians. 

Kitch'en-ry  (-ry),  n.  The  body  of  servants  employed 
in  the  kitchen.     \_Obs.'\  Holland. 

Kite  (kit),  n.     [OE.  iyte,  AS.  cyta;  cf.  W.  cud,  cut.'] 

1.  {Zool.)  Any  raptorial  bird  of  the  subfamily  Mil- 
vinie,  of  which  many  species  are  known.  They  have 
long  wings,  adapted  for  soaring,  and  usually  a  forked 
tail. 

^ff^  The  European  species  are 
JUilvus  ictinus  una  M.  migrans;  the 
pariah  kite  of  India  is  M.  govinda  ; 
the  sacred  or  Erahmany  kite  of  In- 
dia is  Baliastnr  Indus  ;  the  Ameri- 
can fork-tailed  kite  is  the  Naucle- 
rus  /meatus. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  is  rapacious. 
Detested  Jcite,  thou  liest.    ShaJc. 

3.  A  light  frame  of  wood  or 
other  material  covered  with  pa- 
per or  cloth,  for  flying  in  the  air 
at  the  end  of  a  string. 

4.  (JVaut.)  A  lofty  sail,  carried 
only  when  the  wind  is  light. 

5.  (Geom.)  A  quadrilateral,  one 
of  whose  diagonals  is  an  axis  of 
symmetry.  MenHci. 

6.  Fictitious  commercial  paper 
used  for  raising  money  or  to  sustain  credit,  as  a  check 
which  represents  no  deposit  in  bank,  or  a  bill  of  exchange 
not  sanctioned  by  sale  of  goods;  an  accommodation 
check  or  bill.     [C«nr] 

7.  (Zodl.)  The  brill.     iProv.  Eng."] 

Flying  kites.  (Nuid.)  See  under  Fltino.  —  Kite  falcon 
(Zool.),  an  African  falcon  of  the  genus  Avicida,  haring 
some  resemblance  to  a  kite. 

Kite,  V.  i.  To  raise  money  by  "  kites ; "  as,  kiting 
transactions.  See  Kite,  6.  \_Canf] 
Kite,  n.  The  belly.  iProv.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 
Kite'fly'Ing  (-fli'Ing),  n.  A  mode  of  raising  money, 
or  sustaining  one's  credit,  by  the  use  of  paper  which  is 
merely  nominal ;  —  called  also  kiting.  —  BLite'fli'er,  n. 
See  Kite,  re.,  6.     \_Cant]  McElrath.     Thackeray. 

Kith  (kith),  re.  [OE.  kith,  cuts,  AS.  cytSSe,  cyS,  na- 
tive land,  fr.  cuS  known.  V45.  See  Uncouth,  Can, 
and  cf.  Kythe.]     Acquaintance;  kindred. 

And  my  near  kith  for  that  will  sore  me  shend.     W.  Browne. 
The  eage  of  his  kith  and  the  hamlet.       Longfellow. 
Kith  and  kin,  kindred  more  or  less  remote. 
II  Klth'a-ra  (-a-ra),  «.     See  Cithasa, 
Kithe  (kith),  v.  t.     lObs.]    See  Kythe.  Chaucer. 

Eit'lsh  (kit'ish),  a.    (Zo'ol.)ljike  or  relating  to  a  kite. 
KIt'ling   (kit'ling),  n.      IKit  a  kitten  +  -ling:   cf. 
Icel.   ketlingr.]    A  young  kitten ;    a  whelp.     lObs.   or 
Scot.]  B.  Jonson. 

Klt'te  (kit'te),  imp.  of  Kit  to  cut.     [OJi.]     Chaucer. 
Klt'tel  (kit't'l),  V.  t.    See  Kittle,  v.  t. 
Kit'ten  (-t'n),  n.     [OE.  kiton,  a  dim.  of  cat ;  cf .  G. 
kitze  a  young  cat,  also  a  female  cat,  and  P.  chaton,  dim. 
of  chat  cat,  also  E.  killing.     See  Cat.]     A  young  cat. 

Kit'ten,  v.  t.  &  i.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Kittened  (-t'nd) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Kittening.]    To  bring  forth  young,  as  a 

cat ;  to  bring  forth,  as  kittens.  Shak.    H.  Spencer. 

Kit'ten-ish,  a.     Resembling  a  kitten  ;  playful ;  as,  a 

kittenish  disposition.  Michardson. 

Kit'ti-wake  (-ti-wak),  n.    (Zc'ol.^   A  northern  gull 

(Rissa     tridactyla),    inhabiting     the 

coasts  of  Europe  and  America.     It  is 

white,  with  black  tips  to  the  wings, 

and  has  but  three  toes. 

Kit'tle  (-t'l),  V.  i.     [Cf.  Kit  a  kit- 
ten.]    {Zool.)  To  bring  forth  young, 
as  a  cat ;  to  kitten ;  to  litter. 
[Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 
Kit'tle,  V.  t.     [Cf.  AS.  cite- 
lian ;  akin  to  D.  kitlelen, 
G.  kitzeln,  Icel.  kitla,  Sw. 
kittla,  kittsla,  Dan.  kildre 
Cf.  Tickle.]      To   tickle. 
[Prov.    Eng.    & 
Scot.]      [Written 
also  kittel.]  Halli- 
well.     Jamieson. 
Kit'tle,  a.    Tic- 
klish ;    not  easily 
,2  managed  ;      trou- 

blesome ;  difficult;   varia- 
Kittiwake.  ble.   IProv.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Halliwell.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Klt'tUsh  (-tlTsh),  a.  Ticklish  ;  kittle.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
KIt-ty-sol'  (kit-tl-sol'),  n.  [Sp.  quitasol.]  The  Chi- 
nese paper  parasol. 
Kive  (klv),  n.  A  mash  vat.  See  Keeve.  [06i.' 
Kiv'er  (kiv'er),  V.  i.    To  cover,  —re.    A  cover. 


used  except  in  illiterate  speech.] 
Ki'vl-ki'vi  (ke'vi-ke'vi),       1  n.; pi. 
BLl'Wi-ki'wi  (ke'wT-ke'wT),  (        Kii 


*i.] 
r.    [Dii 


.  KlVIKTVIES  (-Viz), 

KiwiKiwrES  (-wiz). 
{Zo'ol.)  Any  species  of  Apteryx,  esp.  A.  australis ;  — 
80  called  in  imitation  of  its  notes.  Called  also  kiwi.  See 
Apteeyx. 

II  Kloek'ken  moed'dlngs  (kyek'ken  med'dingz). 
[Dan.]    See  Kitchen  middens. 

Kla'maths  (kla'mats),  re.  pi.  ;  sing.  Klamath.  {Eth- 
nol.)  A  collective  name  for  the  Indians  of  several  tribes 
formerly  living  along  the  Klamath  river,  in  California 
and  Oregon,  but  now  restricted  to  a  reservation  at  Kla- 
math Lake  ;  —  called  also  Clamets  and  Hamati. 


Kleeneboc, 


KleenelJOC'  (klen'bok'),  n.     [D.  kleen  little,  small  -\- 

bok  buck.]  {Zo'ol.)  An 
antelope  {Cephalophus 
pygmseus),  found  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  of 
very  small  size,  being  but 
one  foot  high  at  the  shoul- 
der. It  is  remarkable  for 
its  activity,  and  for  its 
mild  and  timid  disposi- 
tion. Called  also  guevi, 
and  pygmy  antelope. 

Elep'to-ma'ni-a  (kiep'- 

to-ma'ni-a),  re.  [G-r. 
KAeVTTjs  thief  -f  E.  mania.]  A  propensity  to  steal, 
claimed  to  be  irresistible.  This  does  not  constitute  legal 
irresponsibility.  Wharton. 

Klep'to-ma'ni-ac  (-5k),  re.  A  person  affected  with 
kleptomania. 

Klick  (klik),  re.  &  V.    See  Click. 

Klick'et  (-St),  n.  [Cf.  Clicket.]  {Mil.)  A  small  pos- 
tern or  gate  in  a  palisade,  for  the  passage  of  sallying  par- 
ties.    [Written  also  klinket.] 

Klink'Btone'  (klink'ston'),  re.     See  Clinkstone. 

Kli-nom'e-ter  (klt-nom'e-ter),  re.     See  Clinometek. 

Kllp'das  (klip'dSa),  KUp'dachs'  (-daks'),  re.  [D. 
klip  cliS  -)-  das  badger,  akin  to  G.  dachs.]  {Zo'ol.)  A 
small  mammal  {Hyrax  Capensis),  found  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  of  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  and  closely  resembles 
the  daman.     Called  also  rock  rabbit. 

Klip'flsh'  (klTp'fish'),  re.  Dried  cod,  exported  from 
Norway.     [Written  also  clipjish.] 

Kllp'spilng'er  (-sprlng'er),  re.  [D.,  lit.,  cliff  spring- 
er.] {Zo'ol.)  A  small,  graceful  South  African  antelope 
{Nanotragus  oreotragiis),  which,  like  the  chamois, 
springs  from  one  crag  to  another  with  great  agility ;  — 
called  also  kainsi.     [Written  also  klippspringer.] 

II  Kloof  (klof),  re.  [D.  See  Clove  a  cleft.]  A  glen ; 
a  ravine  closed  at  its  upper  end.     ISouth  Africa] 

Klo'pe-ma'ni-a  (klo'pe-ma'ni-a),  re.  [6r.  kAojt^  theft 
-f  E.  mania.]    See  Kleptomania. 

Knal)  (nSb),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Knabbed  (nSbd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Knabbing.]  [See  Nab,  v.  t.,  and  cf. 
Knap,  v.  t.]  1.  To  seize  with  the  teeth  ;  to  gnaw. 
'^ Knabbing  crusts."    lObs.]  L'Estrange. 

2.  To  nab.    See  Nab,  v.  t.    ICoUog.] 

Knabllle  (-b'l),  v.  i.     [Freq.  of  knab.]    To  bite  or 
nibble.     [Obs.] 
Horses  will  Inabble  at  walls,  and  rats  gnaw  iron.   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Knack  (nak),  v.  i.  [Prob.  of  imitative  origin ;  cf.  G. 
knacken  to  break,  Dan.  knage  to  crack,  crash,  and  E. 
knock.]  1.  To  crack ;  to  make  a  sharp,  abrupt  noise ; 
to  chink.     lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Sp.  Hall. 

2.  To  speak  affectedly.     IProv.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Knack,  re.  1.  A  petty  contrivance ;  a  toy ;  a  play- 
thing ;  a  knickknack. 

A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby'e  cap.  Shak. 

2.  A  readiness  in  performance ;  aptness  at  doing  some- 
thing ;  skill ;  facility ;  dexterity. 

The  fellow  .  .  .  has  not  the  knack  with  his  shears.    B.  Jrnison. 
The  dean  was  famous  in  his  time, 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme.  Swift. 

3.  Something  performed,  or  to  be  done,  requiring  apt- 
ness and  dexterity;  a  trick;  a  device.  '^  The  knacks  oi 
japers."  Chaucer. 

For  how  should  equal  colors  do  the  knack  ?       Pope. 

Knack'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  makes  knickknacks, 
toys,  etc.  Mortimer. 

2.  One  of  two  or  more  pieces  of  bone  or  wood  held 
loosely  between  the  fingers,  and  struck  together  by  mov- 
ing the  hand ;  —  called  also  clapper.  Halliwell. 

Knack'er,  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  hnakkr  a  saddle.]  1.  A  har- 
ness maker.     lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

2.  One  who  slaughters  worn-out  horses  and  sells  their 
flesh  for  dog's  meat.     lEng.] 

Knack'ish,  a.  Trickish;  artful.  [06s.]— Knack'- 
isb-ness,  re.     lObs.]    Dr.  H.  More. 

Knack'-kneed'  (-ned'),  a.    See  Knock-kneed. 

Knack'y  (-j?),  a.  Having  a  knack ;  cunning ;  crafty ; 
trickish.     IProv.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Halliwell. 

Knag  (nSg),  re.  [Cf.  Prov.  G.  knagge  a  knot  in  wood, 
Sw.  knagg,  Dan.  knag  a  hook  to  hang  clothes  on,  a 
bracket;  Gael.  &  Ir.  cnag  peg,  knob.]  1.  A  knot  in 
wood  ;  a  protuberance.  Wright. 

2.  A  wooden  peg  for  hanging  things  on.  Wright. 

3.  The  prong  of  an  antler.  Holland. 

4.  The  rugged  top  of  a  hill.    IProv.  Eng.]    Hallixoell. 
Knag'ged  (-gSd),  a.     Full  of  knots ;  knaggy. 
Knag'gy  (nlg'g^),  a.    Knotty  ;  rough  ;  figuratively, 

rough  in  temper.  Eidler.  —  Knag'gl-ness  (-gi-nes),  re. 
Knap  (nap),  n.  [AS.  cnsep,  cnsepp,  top,  knob,  but- 
ton ;  cf.  Icel.  knappr  knob,  Sw.  knapp,  Dan.  knap  but- 
ton, W.,  Gael.,  &  Ir.  cnap  knob,  button,  and  E.  knop.] 
A  protuberance ;  a  swelling ;  a  knob  ;  a  button  ;  hence, 
rising  ground ,  a  summit.     See  Knob,  and  Knop. 

The  highest  part  and  knap  of  the  same  island.    Holland. 

Knap,  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Knapped  (napt) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  re.  Knapping.]     [D.  knappen  to  chew,  bite,  crack, 

take  hold  of  ;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.]     1.  To  bite ;  to 

bite  off ;  to  break  short.     lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

He  will  knap  the  spears  apieces  with  his  teeth.    Dr.  H.  More. 
He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  knnppeth  the  spear  in  sunder. 

Fs.  xlvi.  9  (Book  of  Common  Prayer'). 

2.  To  strike  smartly ;  to  rap ;  to  snap.  Bacon. 

E^ap,  V.  i.    To  make  a  sound  of  snapping.  Wiseman. 

Knap,  re.     A  sharp  blow  or  slap.  Halliwell. 

Knaptot'tle  (nSpfhSt't'l),  n.  {Bat.)  The  bladder 
campion  {Silene  inflata). 

Knap'pish  (nap'pTsh),  a.  [See  Knap  to  strike.] 
Snappish;  peevish.     lObs.]  Grafton. 

B^ap'ple  (nSp'p'l),  V.  i.     [Freq.  of  knap,  v. ;  cf.  D. 


knabbelen  to  gnaw.]    To  break  off  with  an  abrupt,  sharp 
noise  ;  to  bite  ;  to  nibble.     lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Knap'py  (nSp'pj^),  a.    Having  knaps ;  full  of  protu- 
berances or  humps  ;  knobby.     lObs.]  Huloet. 

Knap'sack'  (-sSk'),  re.     [D.  knapzak  ;  knappen  to  eat 
-f-  zak  a  bag.    See  Knap,  v.  t.,  and  Sack.] 
A  case  of  canvas  or  leather,  for  carrying 
on  the  back  a  soldier's  necessaries,  or  the 
clothing,  etc.,  of  a  traveler. 
And  each  one  fills  his  knapsack  or  his  scrip 
With  some  rare  thing  that  on  the  field  is  found. 
Drayton. 

Knap'weed'  (-wed'),  re.  {Bot.)  The 
black  centaury  {Centaurea  nigra);  —  so 
called  from  the  knoblike  heads  of  flowers. 
Called  also  bullweed. 

£knar  (nar),  re.    See  Gnak.     [Obs.] 

Knarl  (narl),  re.    A  knot  in  wood.    See  Gnarl. 

Knarled  (narld),  a.    Knotted.     See  Gnarled. 

Knarred  (nard),  a.     Knotty ;  gnarled. 

The  knarred  and  crooked  cedar  knees.    Lonafelloui, 

Knar'ry  (nar'r^),  a.    Knotty ;  gnarled.  Chaucer. 

Knave   (nav),   re.      [OE.,   boy,   servant,   knave,   AS. 

cnafa  boy,  youth  ;   cf.  AS.  cnapa  boy,  youth,  D.  knaap, 

G.  knabe  boy,  knappe  esquire,  Icel.  knapi,  Sw.  knape 

esquire,  kn'dfvel  knave.]     1.  A  boy ;   especially,  a  boy 

servant.     lObs.]  Wyclif.     Chaucer. 

O  murderous  slumber, 

Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  utjon  my  boy 

That  plays  thee  music  ?    Gentle  knave,  good  night.    Shak, 

2.  Any  male  servant ;  a  menial.     lObs.]         Chaucer, 


He  's  but  Fortune's  knave, 
A  minister  of  her  will. 


Shak. 


3.  A  tricky,  deceitful  fellow ;  a  dishonest  person ;  a 
rogue  ;  a  villain.     "  A  pair  of  crafty  knaves."  Shak. 

In  defiance  of  demonstration,  knaves  will  continue  to  prose- 
lyte fools.  Ames. 

(5^^  "  How  many  serving  lads  must  have  been  unfaith- 
ful and  dishonest  before  knave  —  which  meant  at  first  no 
more  than  boy  —  acquired  the  meaning  which  it  has 
now!"  Trench. 

4.  A  playing  card  marked  with  the  figure  of  a  servant 
or  soldier  ;  a  jack. 

Knave  child,  a  male  child.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  Villain  ;  cheat ;  rascal ;  rogue ;  scoundrel  ; 
miscreant. 

Bknav'er-y  (nav'er-J^),  n. ;  pi.  Knaveries  (-Tz).   1.  The 
practices  of  a  knave  ;  petty  villainy ;  fraud ;  trickery ; 
a  knavish  action. 
This  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you  another  man's  name.  Shak. 

2.  pi.  Roguish  or  mischievous  tricks.  Shak. 

Knave'Smp,  re.  A  small  due,  in  meal,  established  by 
usage,  which  is  paid  to  the  under  miller.     IScot.] 

Knav'ess  (nav'es),  re.     A  knavish  woman.       Carlyle. 

Knavish,  a.  1.  Like  or  characteristic  of  a  knave; 
given  to  knavery ;  trickish  ;  fraudulent ;  dishonest ;  vil- 
lainous ;  as,  a  knavish  fellow,  or  a  knavish  trick.  "Knav- 
ish politicians."  Macaulay. 

2.  Mischievous;  roguish;  waggish. 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad.  Shak, 

Knav'ish-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  knavish  manner  ;  dishon- 
estly ;  fraudulently.  Holland. 

Z.  Mischievously ;  waggishly ;  roguishly.  "Knavishly 
witty."  Gayton. 

Knav'ish-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
knavish ;  knavery  ;  dishonesty. 

Knaw  (na),  V.  t.    See  Gnaw.     lObs.]      Sir  T.  More. 

Knaw'el  (na'51),  re.  [Akin  to  G.  knauel,  kn'duel,  prop., 
a  ball  of  thread,  coil.  Cf.  Clew.]  (JSo<.)  A  low,  spread- 
ing weed  {Scleranthus  annuus),  common  in  sandy  soil. 

Knead  (ned),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Kneaded  •.  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Kneading.]  [OE.  kneden,  AS.  cnedan  ;  akin  to 
D.  kneden,  G.  kneten,  Sw.  knada,  Icel.  knoSa  ;  cf.  OSlav. 
gnesli.]  1.  To  work  and  press  into  a  mass,  usually  with 
the  hands;  esp.,  to  work,  as  by  repeated  pressure  with 
the  knuckles,  into  a  well  mixed  mass,  as  the  materials  of 
bread,  cake,  etc. ;  as,  to  knead  dough. 

The  kneading,  the  making  of  the  cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven, 
and  the  baking.  Shak. 

2.  Fig. :  To  treat  or  form  as  by  kneading ;  to  beat. 

1  will  knead  him  :  I  '11  make  him  supple.  Shak. 

Kneading  trough,  a  trough  or  tray  in  which  dough  is 
kneaded.  £x.  viii.  3. 

Knead'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  kneaded ;  capa- 
ble of  being  worked  into  a  mass. 

Knead'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  kneads. 

Knead'ing-ly,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  one  kneading. 

Kne'bel-ite  (ne'bSl-it),  n.  [From  Major  von  Knebel.'i 
{Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  gray,  red,  brown,  or  green  color, 
and  glistening  luster.  It  is  a  silicate  of  iron  and  man- 
ganese. 

Knock  (nSk),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  {Naut.)  The 
twisting  of  a  rope  or  cable,  as  it  is  running  out.     lEng.] 

Knee  (ne),  n.  [OE.  kne,  cneo,  AS.  cne6,  cnedw; 
akin  to  OS.  knio,  kneo,  OFries.  kni,  G.  &  D.  knie,  OHG. 
chniu,  chneo,  Icel.  kne,  Sw.  kn'd,  Dan.  knx,  Goth,  kniu, 
L.  genu,  Gr.  yow,  Skr.  janu.  V231.  Cf.  Genuflection.] 

1.  In  man,  the  joint  in  the  middle  part  of  the  leg. 

2.  {Anat.)  (a)  The  joint,  or  region  of  the  joint,  between 
the  thigh  and  leg.  (6)  In  the  horse  and  allied  animals, 
the  carpal  joint,  corresponding  to  the  wrist  in  man. 

3.  (Mech.  &  Shipbuilding)  A  piece  of  timber  or  metal 
formed  with  an  angle  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  hu- 
man  knee  when  bent. 

4.  A  bending  of  the  knee,  as  in  respect  or  courtesy. 

Give  them  title,  Itnee,  and  approbation.  Shak. 

Knee  breeches.  See  under  Breeches.  —  Knee  holly.  Knee 
holm  (Bot.),  butcher's  broom.—  Knee  Jerk  (Physiol.),  a  jerk 
or  kick  produced  by  a  blow  or  sudden  strain  upon  the 
patellar  tendon  of  the  knee,  which  causes  a  sudden  con- 
traction of  the  quadriceps  muscle  ;  one  of  the  so-called 
tendon  reflexes.  —  Knee  Joint.    See  in  the  Vocabulary.  — 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   &iu,   arm,   ask,   final,   ^ ;    eve,    event,   end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,.   HI ;    old,    obey,-  drb,   5dd ; 
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Knee  ticiber,  timber  witi  kiieea.or  vmg!'.-'  m  it. —  Knee 
tribute,  or  Knee  •»<>■  shim,  ribiite  paid  by  kuaeUng ;  wor- 
sliip  by  fe'emifleotioii    \ubi.]  "■  Kircetribvie  yet  uu-OMi. 

Miltun. 

Knee  (u5J,  ?». /.    To  eupplicate  by  taeoling.     [Obs.'] 
Falldown,  end  k>iee 
The  woy  into  his  mercy.  Shak. 

Knee'lbrush'  (ue'brfish';  «.  1.  {Zool.)  l  tuft  or 
brush  oi  haii  on  the  knees  o:  some  si)ecie»  oi  antelopes 
and  othiji  auiuuils  ;  r— chiefly  used  in  the  lilura;. 

2.  {Zoi,l.)  A  thick  mass  ov  collection  ot  hairs  on  the 
legs  of  I ;o8,  by  aid  of  which  they  carry  the  collected  pol- 
len to  tie  hive  or  neat ;  — usvalJy  ia  the  piural. 

Knee''cap'  fue'kSp'),  «.     1    {Anal.)  The  kiieepan. 

2.  A  cap  or  protection  for  tie  knee. 

Knee'-rvooSlng;  (\ie.'kr6S^'rng),  a.  Obsequious; 
fawning  ■   i:g.     "  Snec-ctuokhig  ^na\e."        Shak. 

Kneec  <i.     1.  Having  knees;  — used  chiefly  in 

composii  s,  in-kneed  ■  on  -kneed ;  weak-ineed. 

2.  (j?(  liculated;  i'oruung  an  obtuse  angle  at  the 

joints,  li  linoe  when  a  iitt.e  bant ;  as,  kneed  grass. 

Knee'  _■  (ne'dep),  a.  ;..  Rising  to  the  knees; 
knee-hig ...  a..,  wuter  or  snow  knee-deep. 

Or e.e&  knee-deep  within  «  month.  Milton. 

2.  Sunk  '. V  the  knees  ;  as,  men  ^:nee-Jeep  in  water. 

^"  i'l'i'  knc^-de(f>the  trees  wele  stundinB.    IjmgfeUow. 

Knee'-blgh'  (ne'W),  "■  Rising  or  reaching  upward 
to  the  knee"! ;  a»,  the  water  is  knee-high. 

Enee'i  'nt' nie'joint'"!,  n.     I.  Tlie  joint  of  the  luiee. 

2.  {M  -    '  ""   "  ■ 

cause  CO 
to  end, : 

Knee 
Kneed,  . 

Knee: 
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A  toggle  or  toggle  joint ;  —  so  called  be- 
ing of  two  pieces  joint©)  to  each  other  end 
i  \-\'^  an  angle  like  the  ktte  when  bent. 
'. "!  64,   a-    (^u/.)  Geniculate  ;    kneed.     See 

\w\j,  V.  i.     [imp.  &p-  P-  KN:«ti    (nSIt)  or 

Kneele:,)  (neld) ; p.p''-  &  vb.  n.  '&SBy.\j  '.^o.]  [('E.  knelen, 
cneolien  ;  akiu  to  D.  htielen,  Dan.  h.&ie.  See  Knee.] 
To  bend  tho  knee  ;  to  fall  or  rest  on  the  knees ;  —  some- 
times with  down. 

And  ht  I.TM'led  down,  and  cried  with  ft  loud  voice,  Lord,  lay 
not  this  tin  to  tljeir  charge.  Acts  vii.  60. 

As  sooir  as  you  ara  dressed,  knee!  and  eay  the  LorO's  Prayer. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Knee'.'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  kneels  or  who  worships 
by  or  w'ile  kneeling.  Ttimyson. 

2.  A   iiflMon  or  sto-il  tn  knsrO  on. 

3.  (E..H  Iluti.)  A  name  given  to  certain  catechumens 
and  peri'  ■  ts  who  were  I'erinitted  to  jyln  only  in  parts 
of  Chun         ."l\ip. 

Knee        .^f,adv.    Iii  a  kneeling  position. 
Knee  ne'pSuO.w-  (^nc;.)  A  roundish,  flattened, 

sesamoi  ■  in  the  tendon  in  front  of  tne  imee  joint ; 

the  patf  :>i  kneecap. 

Knee  -•..3'  (-pes')i  '"•  '>^  piece  shaped  like  a  knee ; 
as,  the  .    i'"j,'-icet  or  ears  oi  a  boat. 

Knel  .nel;,  h.  [OK.  h.al,  cnul,  AS.  cnyll,  fr.  cnyl- 
lan  to  f-and  -.  bell ;  cf.  V.  &  G.  knuUen  io  clap,  crack, 
G.  &  Sw]  knall  a  clap,  crack,  loud  sound,  Dan.  knalde  to 
clap,  crack.  Cf.  Knoll,  n.  &  v.']  The  stroke  of  a  bell 
tolled  at  a  fune-al  or  at  the  death  of  a  person  ;  a  death 
signal ;  a  passing  be'l ;  hence,  figuratively,  a  warning  of, 
or  a  sound  indicating  the  passing  away  of  anything. 
J  The  dead  man*s  hnell 
Is  there  sdrce  asked  for  who.  Shak. 

The  curfewolls  the  htell  of  parting  day.  Grap. 

Knell,  V.  i.  [imi&,  p.  p.  Knelled  (ngld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Knelling.]  J)E.  knellen,  knillen,  knullen,  AS. 
cnyllan.  See  Knei  n.]  To  sound  as  a  knell ;  espe- 
cially, to  toll  at  a  dfch  or  funeral ;  hence,  to  sound  as  a 
warning  or  evil  ome 

Not  worth  a  blessiirior  a  bell  to  knell  for  thee.    Beau.  If  Fl. 
Yet  all  that  pojsing,  and  grief  hath  known, 
Of  hopes  laid  ite,  knells  in  that  word,  **  alone.'* 

Ld.  Lytton. 
Knell,  V.  t.    To  mmon,  as  by  a  knell. 
Each  jtin  bell,  the  baron  saith, 
Knelli  back  to  a  world  of  death.       Coleridge. 
Knelt  (nglt),  im  &  p.  p.  of  Kneel. 
Knew  (nu),  imi  i  Know. 

Knick'er  (nTk'e  n.     [D.  knikker.}    A  small  ball  of 

clay,  baked  hard  ;  oiled,  used  as  a  marble  by  boys  in 

playing.    IProv.  1'.  &  U.  S.J       Halliwell.    Bartlett. 

Knick'er-l)OOk'  (-b5k'erz),  n.  pi.    The  name  for  a 

style  of  short  bree  s ;  smallclothes. 

Knlck'knack'  i  t'nSk'),  n.  [See  Knack.]  A  trifle 
or  toy  ;  a  bawble  gewgaw. 

Knlck'knacls'£-ry  (-arto-rj),  n.    A  collection  of 

knickknacks.        I  Richardson. 

Knick'knack'f  (-er-Jr),  n.    Knickknacks. 

Knife  (nif),  n.\l.  Knives  (nivz).     [OE.  knif,  AS. 

enif;  akin  to  D.  »/,  Icel.  knlfr,  Sw.  knif,  Dan.  kniv.1 

1.  All  instrumiconsisting  of  a  thin  blade,  usually  of 
steel  and  having  (harp  edge  for  cutting,  fastened  to  a 
handle,  but  of  mJdifferent  forms  and  names  for  dif- 
ferent uses ;  as,Jle  knife,  drawing  knife,  putty  knife, 
pallet  knife,  poctrai/e,  'penknife,  chopping  knife,  etc. 

2.  A  sword  oreger. 

The  cdd  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife.  Shak. 

Knife  grass  (B[  a  tropical  American  sedge  (Scleria 
latifolia),  ha\in|ives  with  a  very  sharp  andnard  edge, 
like  a  knife.  — '  to  the  knife,  mortal  combat ;  a  con- 
flict carried  to  tast  extremity. 

Knife,  v.  t.  i.  &  p.  p.  Knifed  (nift) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Knifing  (nig).]  1.  {Hort.)  To  prune  with  the 
knife. 

2.  To  cut  or  I 

KnileTjoaidiord'),  M 
are  cleaned  or  ihed. 

Knlfe'-edg(  ij'),  «•  (Mech.)  A  piece  of  steel  sharp- 
ened to  an  acu  Ige  or  angle,  and  resting  on  a  smooth 
surface,  serviis  tlie  axis  of  motion,  of  a  pendulum, 
scale  beam,  oi  ler  piece  required  to  oscillate  with  the 
least  possible :  ion. 

Knife-edge  fll  >ee  niu.it.  of  File. 


with  a  knife.     [Low"] 

A  board  on  which  knives 


Knight  (nit),  re.  [OE.  knight,  cnihi,  knight,  soldier, 
AS.  C7iiht,  cneoht,  a  boy,  youth,  at- 
tendant, military  follower  ;  akiu  to 
U.  &  G.  knecht  servant ;  perh.  akin 
to  E.  kin.'\  1.  A  young  servant  or  fol- 
lower ;  a  military  attendant.     [06«.] 

2.  (o)  In  feudal  times,  a  man-at- 
arms  serving  on  horseback  and  ad- 
mitted to  a  certain  military  rank  with 
special  ceremonies,  including  an  oath 
to  protect  the  distressed,  maintain  the 
right,  and  live  a  stainless  life,  (b)  One 
on  whom  knighthood,  a  dignity  next 
below  that  of  baronet,  is  conferred  by 
the  sovereign,  entitling  him  to  lie  ad- 
dressed as  <SiV  ;  as,  Sir  John.  {Eng.'] 
Hence  :  (c)  A  champion ;  a  partisan  ; 
a  lover.  "  Give  this  ring  to  my  true 
knight."  Shak.  "  In  all  your  quarrels  ^__ 
will  I  be  your  knight."         Tennyson.  3M 

Knights,   by  their  oaths,  should    right  ^] 
poor  ladies'  harms.  Shak. 

^S^  Formerly,   when    a    knight's 
name  was  not  known,  it  was  custom-     Knight  in  full  Ar- 
ary  to   address   him  as    Sir  Knight.  mor.    2  (a). 

The  rank  of  a  knight  is  not  hereditary. 

3.  A  piece  used  in  the  game  of  chess,  usually  bearing 
a  horse's  head. 

4.  A  playing  card  bearing  the  figure  of  a  knight ;  the 
knave  or  jack.     [05s.] 

Carpet  knight.  See  under  Carpet.  —  Knight  of  industry. 
See  Chevalier  d^indnsirie,  under  Chevalier.  —  Knight  of 
Malta,  Knight  of  Rhodes,  Knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
See  Hospitaler.  —  Knight  of  the  post,  one  who  gained  his 
living  by  giving  false  evidence  on  trials,  or  false  bail ; 
hence,  a  sharper  in  general.  Nares.  "A  knight  of  the 
post,  .  .  .  quoth  he,  for  so  I  am  termed ;  a  fellow  that 
will  swear  you  anything  for  twelve  pence."  Nash.  — 
Knight  of  the  shire,  in  England,  one  of  the  representatives 
of  a  county  in  Parliament,  in  distinction  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  cities  and  boroughs.  —  Knights  commanders. 
Knights  companions.  Knights  grand  cross,  different  classes 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  See  under  Bath,  and  Compan- 
ion. —  Knights  of  labor,  a  secret  organization  whose  pro- 
fessed purpose  is  to  secure  and  maintain  the  rights  of 
workiugmen  as  respects  their  relations  to  their  employ- 
ers. [  U.  S.]  —  Knights  of  Pythias,  a  secret  order,  founded 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1SC4,  for  social  and  charitable 
purposes.  —  Knights  of  the  Eound  Table,  knights  belong- 
ing to  an  order  which,  according  to  the  legendary  ac- 
counts, was  instituted  by  tlie  mythical  King  Arthur. 
Tliey  derived  their  common  title  from  tlie  table  around 
which  they  sat  on  certain  solemn  days.    Brande  &  C. 

Knight,  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Knighted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Knighting.]  To  dub  or  create  (one)  a  knight ;  —  done 
in  England  by  the  sovereign  only,  who  taps  the  kneeling 

candidate  with  a  sword,  saying ;  Bise,  Sir  . 

A  soldier,  by  the  honor-giving  hand 

Of  CoBur-de-Lion  knighted  in  the  field.  Shak. 

Knlglit'age  (-aj),  n.  The  body  of  knights,  taken  col- 
lectively. 

Knight'  baoh'e-lor  (nlf  bSch't-ler)  ;  pi.  Knights 
BACHELORS  ''nits'  bSch'e-lerz).  A  knight  of  the  most  an- 
cient, but  tae  lowest,  order  of  English  knights,  and  not 
a  member  of  any  order  of  chivalry.    See  Bachelor,  4. 

Knight'  han'ner-et  (ban'ner-St) ;  pi.  Knights  ban- 
nerets. A  ki'ight  who  carried  a  banner,  who  possessed 
fiefs  to  a  greater  amount  than  the  knight  bachelor,  and 
who  was  obliged  to  serve  in  war  with  a  greater  number 
of  attendants.  The  dignity  was  sometimes  conferred  by 
the  sovereign  in  person  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Knight'  bai'O-net  (bar'6-net).     See  Baronet. 

Knight'-er'rant  (-er'rant),  n.  ;  pi.  Knight-eerants, 
or  Knights-esrant.  A  wandering  knight;  a  knight 
who  traveled  in  search  of  adventures,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  miUtary  skill,  prowess,  and  generosity 

Knight'-er'rant-ry  (-ry),  n.  ;  Knight-errantries 
(-riz).  The  character  or  actions  of  wandering  knights ; 
the  practice  of  wandering  in  quest  of  adventures  ;  chiv- 
alry ;  a  quixotic  or  romantic  adventure  or  scheme. 

The  rigid  guardian  [/.  e.,  conscience]  of  a  blameless  heart 

Is  weak  with  rank  knight-ei-rantries  o'errun.  Young. 

Knight'-er-rat'ic  (-er-rat'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  a 
knight-errant  or  to  knight-errantry,     [i?.]     Quart.  Rev. 

Knight'head'  (nit'hed'),  n.  {Naut.)  A  bollard  tim- 
ber.    See  under  Bollard. 

Knight'hood  (-hood),  n.     [Knight  +  -hood:  cf.  AS. 
cnihthad  youth.]      1.  The  character,  dignity,  or  condi- 
tion of  a  knight,  or  of  knights  as  a  class ;  hence,  chiv- 
alry.    "  O  shame  to  knighthood."  Shak, 
If  you  needs  must  write,  write  Cffisar's  praise  j 
You  'U  gain  at  least  a  knighthood,  or  the  bays.         Pope. 

2.  The  whole  body  of  knights. 

The  knighthood  nowadays  are  nothing  like  the  tniff^^Aood  of 
old  time.  Cliapman. 

^W'  "  When  the  order  of  knighthood  was  conferred  with 
frdTsolemnity  in  the  leisure  of  a  court  or  city,  imposing 
preliminary  ceremonies  were  required  of  the  candidate. 
He  prepared  himself  by  prayer  and  fasting,  watched  his 
arms  at  night  in  a  chapel,  and  was  then  admitted  with 
the  performance  of  religious  rites.  Knighthood  was  con- 
ferred by  the  accolade,  which,  from  the  derivation  of  tlie 
name,  would  appear  to  liave  been  originally  an  embrace  ; 
but  afterward  consisted,  as  it  still  does,  in  a  blow  of  the 
flat  of  a  sword  on  the  back  of  the  kneeling  candidate." 

Jirande  &■  C. 

Knight'less,  a.  Unbecoming  a  knight.  [Obs.] 
"  Knightless  guile."  Spenser. 

Knight'll-ness  (-IT-nSs),  n.  The  character  or  bear- 
ing suitable  for  a  knight ;  cliivalry.  Spenser. 

Knight'ly,  a.  [AS.  cnihtlic  boyish.]  Of  ct  pertaining 
to  a  knight;  becoming  a  knight,  chivalrous;  as,  a 
knightly  combat ;  a  knightly  spirit. 

For  knightly  jousts  and  fierce  encounters  fit.    Spenser. 
[Excuses]  full  knightbj  without  scorn.        Tnmtjson. 

Knight'ly,  adv.     In  a  manner  becoming  a  knight. 

And  why  thou  conicKt  thus  kniglitli/  clad  in  arniB.    Shak. 
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Knight'  mar'Shal  (nif  miir'shal).  (Eng.  Law)  An 
officer  in  the  household  of  the  British  sovereign,  who  has 
cognizance  of  transgressions  witliin  the  royal  Iwusehold 
and  verge,  and  of  contracts  made  there,  a  member  of  the 
household  being  one  of  the  parties.  Wharton. 

Knight'  serv'ice  (serv'Js).  {Eng.  Feud.  Laiv)  A 
tenure  of  lauds  held  by  knights  on  condition  of  perform- 
ing military  service.     See  Chivalry,  n.,  4. 

Knight'  Tem'plar  (tem'pler)  ;  pi.  Knights  Tem- 
plars (nits'  teiu'plerz).  See  Commandeky,  n.,  3,  and 
also  Templar,  ??.,  1  and  3. 

Knit  (nit),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Knit  or  Knitted;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Knitting.]  [OE.  knitten,  knutten,  AS.  cnyf- 
tan,  fr.  cnoita  knot ;  akin  to  Icel.  knyta,  Sw.  knyta,  Dan. 
knytte.  See  Knot.]  1.  To  form  into  a  knot,  or  into 
knots ;  to  tie  together,  as  cord  ;  to  fasten  by  tying. 

A  great  sheet  knit  at  the  lour  corners.       Acts  x.  11. 
When  your  head  did  but  ache, 
I  Icnit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows.  Shak. 

2.  To  form,  as  a  textile  fabric,  by  the  interlacing  of 
yarn  or  thread  in  a  series  of  connected  loojis,  by  means 
of  needles,  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery ;  as,  to  knit 
stockings. 

3.  To  join  ;  to  cause  to  grow  together. 

Nature  can  not  knit  the  bones  while  the  parts  are  under  a  dis- 
charge. If'iseiiian. 

4.  To  unite  closely  ;  to  connect ;  to  engage ;  as,  hearts 
knit  together  in  love. 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  k-nit.  Shak. 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  beat  the  ground, 
In  a  light  fantastic  round.  Milton. 

A  link  among  the  days,  to  knit 
The  generations  each  to  each.  Tetinystm. 

5.  To  draw  together  ;  to  contract  into  wrinkles. 

He  knits  his  brow  and  shows  an  angry  eye.         Shak. 

Knit,  V.  i.  1.  To  form  a  fabric  by  interlacing  yarn  or 
'  thread  ;  to  weave  by  making  knots  or  loops. 

2.  To  be  united  closely ;  to  grow  together ;  as,  broken 
bones  will  in  time  knit  and  become  sound. 

To  knit  up,  to  wind  up ;  to  conclude  ;  to  come  to  a  close. 
"  It  remaineth  to  Imit  up  briefly  with  the  nature  and 
compass  of  the  seas."    [Obs.]  Holland. 

Knit,  re.    Union  by  knitting  ;  texture.  Shak. 

Knit'back'  (-bak'),  n.  (Bot.)  The  plant  comfrey;  — 
so  called  from  its  use  as  a  restorative.  Dr.  Prior. 

Knitoh  (nich),   1  re.     [Cf.  Knit.]   A  number  of  things 

KnitCh'et  (-et),  (  tied  or  knit  together ;  a  bundle ; 
a  fagot.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 

When  they  [stems  of  asphodel]  be  dried,  they  ought  to  be 
made  up  into  knitchets,  or  handfuls.  Holland. 

Knits  (iiTts),  re.  pi.  [Prob.  same  word  as  nit  a  louse's 
egg.]     (il/jn ('re (?)  Small  particles  of  ore.  Raymond. 

Knit'Ster  (nit'ster),  re.  A  woman  who  knits.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  JIalliu'ell. 

Knit'ter  (nit'ter),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  knits, 
joins,  or  unites  ;  a  knitting  machine.  Shak. 

Knit'ting  (uTt'tTng),  n.  1.  The  work  of  a  knitter  : 
the  network  formed  by  knitting. 

2.  Union  formed  by  knitting,  as  of  bones. 

Knitting  machine,  one  of  a  number  of  contrivances  for 
mechanically  knitting  stockings,  jerseys,  and  the  like.  — 
Knitting  needle,  a  stiff  rod,  as  of  steel  wire,  with  rounded 
ends,  used  for  knitting  yarn  or  threads  into  a  fabric,  as 
in  stockings.  —  Knitting  sheath,  a  sheath  to  receive  tho 
end  of  a  needle  in  knitting. 

Knit'tle  (nTt't'l),  n.  [From  Knit.]  1.  A  string  that 
draws  together  a  purse  or  bag.     [Prov.  Eng.]      Wright. 

2.  pi.  {Naut.)  See  Nettles. 

Knives  (nIvz),  n.,pl.  of  Knife.     See  Knife. 

Knob  (nob),  re.      [A  modification  of  kmop.     Cf.  Nob.] 

1.  A  hard  protuberance  ;  a  hard  swelling  or  rising  ;  a 
bunch  ;  a  lump ;  as,  a  knob  in  the  flesh,  or  on  a  bone. 

2.  A  knoblike  ornament  or  handle;  as,  the  knob  of  a. 
lock,  door,  or  drawer.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  rounded  hill  or  mountain ;  as,  the  Pilot  Knob. 
[U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

4.  (Arch.)  See  Knop. 

Knob  latch,  a  latch  which  can  be  operated  by  turning  a 
knob,  without  using  a  key. 

Knob,  V.  i.  To  grow  into  knobs  or  bunches ;  to  be- 
come knobbed.     [Obs.]  Srant. 

Knobbed  (nobd),  a.  Containing  knobs  ;  full  of  knobs ; 
ending  in  a  nob.    See  Tllust.  of  Antenna. 

The  horns  of  a  roe  deer  of  Greenland  are  pointed  at  the  top, 
and  k-nobbed  or  tuberous  at  the  bottom.  Grew. 

Knob'ber  (nob'ber),  re.    (Zool.)  See  Knobbler. 

Knob'bi-ness  (-bi-nes),  re.  [Froin  Knobby.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  having  knobs,  or  of  being  full  of  pro- 
tuberances. 

Knob'blng  (-btng),  re.  (Stojie  Quarrying)  Rough 
dressing  by  knocking  off  knobs  or  projections. 

Knob'bler  (-bier),  re.  (Zool.)  Tlie  hart  in  its  second 
year  ;  a  young  deer.  [Written  also  knobber.]    Hulliwell. 

He  has  hallooed  the  hounds  upon  a  velvet-headei!  X-'mlMer. 

.•^r      .  ScQtt. 

Knob'bling  fire'  (-blTng  fir').  A  bloomery  iliu.  Se» 
Bloomery. 
Knob'by  (-hf),  a.   [From  Knob.]    1.  Full  cf,  op.cot-i, 

ered  with,  knobs  or  hard  protuberances.      Jh:  H.  More, 

2.  Irregular ;  stubborn  in  particulars.     [Obs.] 
The  informers  continued  in  a  knobby  kind  of  obstinroy. 

■  llouell. 

3.  Abounding  in  rounded  hills  or  mountal'if ;  liilly. 
[V.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Knob'stick'  (-stTk'),  n.  One  who  refusisr  to  join,  or 
withdraws  from,  a  trades  union.     [Canl,  En)."] 

Knock  (uBk),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  KKOckUD  (nokt) ; 
p.  ;»•.  &  vb.  II.  Knocking.]  [OE.  knoker,  AS.  amrian, 
cnucian  ;  prob.  of  imitative  origin  ;  of.  St..  iiucka.  Cf. 
Knack.]  1.  To  drive  or  be  driven  agfciii'^t  aoinething; 
to  strike  against  something ;  to  clash ;  u^  oiH  heavy 
body  knocks  against  another.  ,'        Bacon. 


use,  ite,   rifde,   full,   iip,    <im  ;    pity  ; 
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KNOCK 

2.  To  strike  or  beat  with  something  hard  or  heavy ;  to 
rap  ;  as,  to  knock  with  a  club  ;  to  knock  on  the  door. 

For  harbor  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked.    Dryden, 

Seek,  and  ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you.  Matt.  vii.  7. 

To  knock  about,  to  go  about,  taking  knocks  or  rough 
usage  ;  to  wander  about ;  to  saunter.  [C'oHog.]  "  Knock- 
ing about  town.''''  W.Irving. — To  knock  up,  to  faU  of 
strength ;  to  become  wearied  or  worn  out,  as  with  labor ; 
to  give  out.  "  The  horses  were  beginning  to  knock  up  im- 
der  the  fatigue  of  such  severe  service."  De  Quinceij.— 
To  knock  off,  to  cease,  as  from  work ;  to  desist.  —  To  knock 
under,  to  yield ;  to  submit ;  to  acknowledge  one's  self 
conquered ;  —  an  expression  probably  borrowed  from  the 
practice  of  knocking  under  the  table  with  tlie  knuckles, 
when  conquered.  Colonel  Esmond  knocked  under  to 
his  fate."    Thackeray. 

Knock  (nSk),  V.  t.  1.  To  strike  with  something  hard 
or  heavy ;  to  move  by  striking ;  to  drive  (a  thing)  against 
something ;  as,  to  knock  a  ball  with  a  bat ;  to  knock  the 
head  against  a  post ;  to  knock  a  lamp  oil  the  table. 

When  heroes  knock  their  knotty  heads  together.    Eowe, 

2.  To  strike  for  admittance  ;  to  rap  upon,  as  a  door. 

Master,  knock  the  door  hard.  Shak. 

To  knock  down,  (a)  To  strike  down  ;  to  fell ;  to  pros- 
trate by  a  blow  or  by  blows ;  as,  to  knock  down  an  assail- 
ant. (6)  To  assign  to  a  bidder  at  an  auction,  by  a  blow  or 
knock ;  to  knock  off.  —  To  knock  in  the  head,  or  on  the 
bead,  to  stun  or  kill  by  a  blow  upon  the  head  ;  hence,  to 
put  an  end  to ;  to  defeat,  as  a  scheme  or  project ;  to  frus- 
trate ;  to  quash.  [Colloq.]  —  To  knock  off.  (a)  To  force  off 
by  a  blow  or  by  beatmg.  (b)  To  assign  to  a  bidder  at  an 
auction,  by  a  blow  on  the  counter,  (c)  To  leave  off  (work, 
etc.).  [Colloq.]  —  To  knock  out,  to  force  out  by  a  blow  or 
by  blows ;  as,  to  knock  out  the  brains.  —  To  knock  up.  (a) 
To  arouse  by  knoclring.  (b)  To  beat  or  tire  out ;  to  fa- 
tigue till  unable  to  do  more  ;  as,  the  men  were  entirely 
knocked  up.  [CoUoq.]  "  The  day  being  exceedingly  hot, 
the  want  of  food  had  knocked  up  my  followers."  Pether- 
ick.  (c)  (Bookbinding)  To  make  even  at  the  edges,  or  to 
shape  into  book  form,  as  printed  sheets. 

ELnock,  n.  1.  A  blow ;  a  stroke  with  something  hard 
or  heavy ;  a  jar. 

2.  A  stroke,  as  on  a  door  for  admittance  ;  a  rap.     "  A 

knock  at  the  door."  Longfellow. 

A  loud  cry  or  some  great  knock.  I/oUand. 

Knock  off,  a  device  in  a  knitting  machine  to  remove 
loops  from  the  needles. 

Knock'down'  (nSk'doun'),  n.  A  felling  by  a  knock, 
as  of  a  combatant,  or  of  an  animal. 

Knock'down',  a.  Of  force  sufficient  to  feU  or  com- 
pletely overthrow ;  as,  a  knockdown  blow ;  a  knockdown 
argument.     IColloq.J 

Knock'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  knocks  ; 
specifically,  an  instrument,  or  kind  of  hammer,  fastened 
to  a  door,  to  be  used  in  seeking 
'or  admittance. 

.5hutj  shut  the  door,  good  John  I  fa- 
tigued, I  said  ; 
Tie  up  the  knocker;  say  I'm  sick, 
I  'm  dead.  Fope. 

ECnock'lng,  n.  A  beating;  a 
rap ;  a  series  of  raps. 

The  .  .  .  repeated  knockings  of  the 
head  upon  the  ground  by  the  Chinese 
worshiper.  H.  Spencer. 

Knock'lngS  (nok'Ingz),  n.pl. 
{Mining)  Large  lumps  picked  out 
of  the  sieve,  in  dressing  ore. 

Knock'-knee'  (-ne'),  n.  {3fed. )  A  condition  in  which 
the  knees  are  bent  in  so  as  to  touch  each  other  in  walk- 
ing ;  inknee. 

Knock'-kneed'  (-ned'),  a.  Having  the  legs  bent  in- 
ward so  that  the  knees  touch  in  walking.  [Written  also 
knack-kneed.J 

Knock'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  (ilining)  A  block  upon 
which  ore  is  broken  up. 

KnoU  (nol),  n.     [AS.  cnoll ;  akin  to  6.  knolle,  knollen, 
clod,  lump,  knob,  bunch,  OD.  knolle  ball,  bunch,  Sw.  kn'ol, 
Dan.  knold.l    A  little  round  hill ;  a  mound ;  a  small  ele- 
vation of  earth  ;  the  top  or  crown  of  a  hill. 
,0n  knoll  or  hillock  rears  his  crest, 
liOnely  and  huge,  the  giant  oak.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

KnoU  (nol),  V.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Knolled  (nold) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Knolling.]  [OE.  knollen.  AS.  cnyllan.  See 
Knell.]  To  ring,  as  a  bell ;  to  strike  a  kneU  upon  ;  to 
toll;  to  proclaim,  or  summon,  by  ringing.  "Knolled  to 
church."  Shak. 

Tennyson. 
Shak. 
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Knocker. 


Heavy  clocks  knolling  the  drowsy  hours. 
Knoll,  V.  i.    To  sound,  as  a  beU ;  to  knell. 


For  a  departed  being's  soul 
The  death  hymn  peals,  and  the  hollow  bells  knoll.    Byron. 

Knoll,  n.   The  tolling  of  a  bell ;  a  knell.    [J?.]  Byron. 

?j;,,n/or  m,    One  who  tolls  a  bell.    [06s.]   Sherwood. 

3'nop  'nSn),  T:.  [OE.  knop,  knoppe ;  cf.  D.  knop, 
Imo.: ,  G  hivpf,  Dan.  knap,  knop,  Sw.  knapp,  knopp, 
biitt.u;,  b".l.  loel.  knappr,  and  E.  knap,  n.  Cf.  Knap, 
K-KOT?  ]     1.  A  knob ;  a  bud  ;  a  bunch  ;  a  button. 

>'',j/  bowh  Hi.ade  like  unto  almonds,  with  their  knops  and 
their  !\:i  .vers.  Ex.  xxv.  31. 

2  i/irc/i  )  A;.y  ■  loldly  projecting  sculptured  ornament; 
esp.,  ;>ie  omamei  ial  termination  of  a  pinnacle,  and  then 
sjiimljTuous  with  finial ;  —  called  also  knob,  and  knosp. 

Kbto  eedgo 'jBo<.),  the  bur  reed  (Spaiganium):  — so 
faJleU  irom  ji,s  globular  clusters  of  seed  vessels.      Prior. 

^nopOTll  (-.rpt),  a.  Having  knops  or  knobs ;  fastened 
as  wit>   (..lions.     [Ofo.]  Eom.  of  R. 

Knob'tara  (nop'pem),  n.  [Cf.  G.  knopper.  See 
.Rnop.  J  (Z<ol.)  A  kind  of  gall  produced  by  a  gallfly  on 
ma  cn\>  of  ta  acorn,  —  used  in  tanning  and  dyeing. 

Z.aop'-WiiA'  (-wed'),  n.    Same  as  Knapweed. 

Knor  (ei:i  ;,  V!.    See  Kntie.     [06s.] 

Snoflp  (nSsp),  n.  [Cf.  G.  knospe  bud,  E.  knop,  knar."] 
^Arc'Ki  Ba Me  as  Knop,  2.  Milman. 


[OE.  knot,  knotte,  AS.  cnotta  ;  akin  to 
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Knots. 
a  Single  Knot ;  h  Double 
Knot ;  c  Figure  of  8 
Knot  ;  d  Ovcrliand 
Knot;  e  Bow  line 
Knot  ;  g  Single  Bow- 
knot  ;  h  Loop  Knot  ; 
i  Granny  Knot  ;  k 
Square  or  Reef  Knot. 


Knot  (nSt),  n. 
X>.    knot,    OHG. 
chnodo,     chnoto, 
G.   knolen,   Icel. 
knutr,  Sw.  knut, 
Dan.  knude,  and 
perh.    to  L.   no- 
dus.   Cf.  Knout, 
Knit.]     1.  (a)  A 
fastening  togeth- 
er   of    the  parts 
or  ends  of  one  or 
more    threads, 
cords,  ropes,  etc., 
by  any  one   of   various  ways  of 
tying  or  entangling.     (6)  A  lump 
or  loop  formed  in  a  thread,  cord, 
rope,  etc.,  as  at  the  end,  by  tying  or  interweaving  it  upon 
itself,     (c)  An  ornamental  tie,  as  of  a  ribbon. 

(I^p7  "^^^  names  of  knots  vary  according  to  the  manner 
of  their  making,  or  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended  ; 
as,  6ou)knot,  reef  knot,  stopper  knot,  diamond  knot,  etc. 

2.  A  bond  of  union ;  a  connection ;  a  tie.  "  With 
nuptial  inoi. "  Shak. 

Ere  we  knit  the  k'not  that  can  never  be  loosed.    Bp.  Hall. 

3.  Something  not  easily  solved ;  an  intricacy ;  a  diffi- 
culty ;  a  perplexity  ;  a  problem. 

Knots  worthy  of  solution.  Cowper. 

A  man  shall  be  perplexed  with  knots,  and  problems  of  business, 

and  contrary  affah-8.  Soutli. 

4.  A  figure  the  lines  of  which  are  interlaced  or  in- 
tricately interwoven,  as  in  embroidery,  gardening,  etc. 
"  Ga,iden  knots."  Bacon. 

Flowers  worthy  of  paradise,  which,  not  nice  art 

In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  nature  boon 

Poured  forth  profuse  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain.    Milton. 

5.  A  cluster  of  persons  or  things ;  a  collection ;  a 
group ;  a  band ;  a  clique ;  as,  a  knot  of  politicians. 
"£no<i  of  talk."  Tennyson. 

His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries.  Shak. 

Palms  in  cluster,  knots  of  Paradise.  Tennyson. 

As  they  sat  together  in  small,  separate  knots,  they  discussed 

doctrinal  and  metaphysical  points  of  belief.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

6.  A  portion  of  a  branch  of  a  tree  that  forms  a  mass 
of  woody  fiber  running  at  an  angle  with  the  grain  of  the 
main  stock  and  making  a  hard  place  in  the  timber.  A 
loose  knot  is  generally  the  remains  of  a  dead  branch  of  a 
tree  covered  by  later  woody  gro^vth. 

7.  A  knob,  lump,  swelling,  or  protuberance. 

With  lips  serenely  placid,  felt  the  knot 

Climb  in  her  throat.  Tennyson. 

8.  A  protuberant  joint  in  a  plant. 

9.  The  point  on  which  the  action  of  a  story  depends  j 
the  gist  of  a  matter.     [06s.] 

I  shoulde  to  the  knotte  condescend. 

And  maken  of  her  walking  soon  an  end.      (/haw:er. 

10.  (Mech.)  See  Node. 

11.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  division  of  the  log  line,  serving  to 
measure  the  rate  of  the  vessel's  motion.  Eaci  knot  on 
the  line  bears  the  same  proportion  to  a  mile  that  thirty 
seconds  do  to  an  hour.  The  number  of  knots  which  run 
off  from  the  reel  in  half  a  minute,  therefore,  shows  the 
number  of  miles  the  vessel  sails  in  an  hour.  Hence  :  (6) 
A  nautical  mile,  or  6080.27  feet ;  as,  wheil  a  ship  goes 
eight  miles  an  hour,  her  speed  is  said  to  be  eight  knots. 

12.  A  kind  of  epaulet.     See  Shouldeb  knot. 

13.  (Zool.)  A 
sandpiper  {Tringa 
canutus),  found  in 
the  northern  parts 
of  all  the  conti- 
nents, in  summer. 
It  is  grayish  or 
ashy  above,  with 
the  rump  and  up- 
per tail  coverts 
white,  barred  with 
dusky.  The  lower 
parts  are  pale 
brown,  with  the 
flanks  and  under  tail  coverts  white.  When  fat  it  is  prized 
by  epicures.     Called  also  dunne. 

^W°  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  King  Canute, 
this  bird  being  a  favorite  article  of  food  with  him. 
The  knot  that  called  was  Canutus'  bird  of  old, 

Of  that  great  king  of  Danes  his  name  that  still  doth  hold, 

His  appetite  to  please  that  far  and  near  was  sought.    Drayton. 

Knot,  V,  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Knotted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Knotting.]      1.  To  tie  in  or  with,  or  form  into,  a  knot 

or  knots ;   to  form  a  knot  on,  as  a  rope ;  to  entangle. 

" Knotted  curls."  Drayton. 

As  tight  as  I  could  knot  the  noose.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  unite  closely ;  to  knit  together.  Bacon. 

3.  To  entangle  or  perplex ;  to  puzzle.     [06s.  or  i?.] 
Knot,  V.  i.     1.  To  form  knots  or  joints,  as  in  a  cord,  a 

plant,  etc. ;  to  become  entangled. 

Cut  hay  when  it  begins  to  knot.  Mortimer, 

2.  To  knit  knots  for  fringe  or  trimming. 

3.  To  copulate ;  — said  of  toads.     [iJ.]  Shak. 
Knot1)er'ry    (-ber'ry),    n.      {Bot.)    The     cloudberry 

{Rubus  Chamasmorus) ;  —  so  called  from  its  knotted 
stems. 

Knot'grass'  (-gras'),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  common  weed 
with  jointed  stems  {Polygonum  aviculare) ;  knotweed. 
(6)  The  dog  grass.     See  under  Dog. 

EI^=  An  infusion  of  Polygonum  aviculare  was  once 
supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  stopping  the  growth  of  an 
animal,  and  hence  it  was  called,  as  by  Shakespeare, 
"hindering  knotgrass." 

We  want  a  boy  extremely  for  this  function, 

Kept  under  for  a  year  with  milk  and  knotgrass.    Beau,  flc  Fl. 

Knotless,    a.      Free    from   knots ;    without   knots. 

Silver  firs  with  knotless  trunks."  Congreve. 


The  Knot  (  Tringa  canutus). 


KNOWLECHE 

Knot'ted  (nSt'fSd),  a.  1.  Fuljof  knots  ;  having  knots; 
knurled ;  as,  a  kv  i.tltd  cord  ;  rbb  knotted  oak.     Dryden, 

2.  Incervvoven ;  ii:atted  ;  ent^gled. 

Mak<-  .  .  .  th,T  ('1  "  t'/andc«iiib)ne(Uockstopart.    Sliak. 

3.  Having  intersjtTJiig  lineaor  figiuref. 

Thi-  *'cst  corner  ot  thy  oirioas  knottcJ  garden.       Shak. 

4.  (Gcol.)  Characterize!  ^-y  small,  oetached  points, 
chieily  couposcd  of  mica,  'ess  duconii  .isable  than  the 
ma.':s  of  the  rock,  and  for  niag  Icuott  in  relief  on  the 
weail,, -red  surface;  ils,  knot'ed  xtKke.  Percival. 

6.  El, tangled  ;  puzzling  ;  knotty,     [i,'.] 

They  ':  c  cutchcd  i    hiotleri  \.i    ;  '  .i  nets.    Hudibras. 

Knot  iJ-ness  (-ti-n5s),  j.  [Fn.i.i  K  totty.]  1.  The 
quality  ■  r  state  of  being  '»>-;iotty  or  :ii!i  (if  knots. 

2.  D ''iiulty  of  solut;.jn  ;  intricaiv  ;  complication. 
"A'noii. '.M  of  hisBtyle.'  '  Hare. 

KEOi'tv  {-if),  a.  iC'mpar.  Kkctier  (-ti-er) ;  su- 
peri  K«iurTlEST.]  1.  FjII  of  knots  knotted;  having 
many  Ifrcts;  as,  kvoliy  timhev;  akn.-'-  rope. 

2.  H:.rf.'    rug:ged;  as.  a  knotty  hear,     [ij.]        Rowe. 

3.  I'll viidt;  intricat*  ;  perplexed. 

.  ';ir-f(j(  point !  '1  which  we  uo..      ocecd.  Pope. 

Eno''' ie;!' (l.'.^  r-eV), /..    (Bot.)  S.-e  Knotgrass. 

Knci'>,?'t'  (-V. ':       .  n.    {Bet.)  A  s-iall,  herbaceous, 

trailing  f.i.mi,,  of  i  .n  .^ims  lUecehr  m  <  T.  verticillaium). 

Knont  (nout  0/-  liDot},   n.      [Rusb.   knut' ;    prob.    of 

Bcand.  orifrin ;  cf.  Sw.  knut  knot,  knout,  Icel.  knUtr 

knot     cf.  F.  knonl.    Set-  KnoT.]     A     ind  of  whip  for 

fl'.'gf,inp  criminals,  lOrmurly  muih  used  in  Russia.     The 

la.-.h  16  A  taperirif  ^lUiciie  of  leather  thongs  twisted  with 

wire  ail  J  iiardene*.,  so  that  it  tnangloa  i  le  flesh. 

Knout.  I'.  ^.     'J  .1  punisli  vith  theknout.      Brougham. 

Know(D^), ».    Knee.     [06s.]  Chavcer. 

Kncvr  (no),  V.  t.     [imp.  Knew  (nii) ;  p.  p.  Known 

(nna);  p  p-.  &  ''6.  n.  Knowing.]  [OE.  knowen,  knaicen, 

AS.  fnawai  ;  n.kiu  to  OHO.  chnuan  vin  comp.),  Icel. 

ki  Ti  t.  be  able.  Kn.'.s.  znale  to  know,  L.  jnoscere,  noscere, 

G..  yiynojKi.  i-.  Sfcr.  Jiia;  ir.  the  roC'  of  E.  can,  v.  i., 

ki  .1.    V4B.    See  Ken.  Can  to  be  able,    nd  cf.  Acquaint, 

CioMTioN,  Gnojie,  Jgnokb,  Kobi.b,  Note.]    1.  To  per- 

coivi;  or  .<i.p.!iehcT.d  cleiirly and  certain';  ;  to  understand; 

to  have  ivi  information  of;  as,  to  kno  ■■  one's  duty. 

0,  that  am;. 1,  »      -i:  .  now 

'CTiecndotthis  day'sbiisiii-       -.'tconie!     j    Shak. 

ThorciuM  certainty  in  the  proponitio ■]  .le  knoiv  it.pryden. 

Anow  how  sublime  u  thirvg  it  is 
To  suffer  nnd  be  »t.-"ng.  Loigfdlow. 

2.  To  be  convinc.'^d  of  the  trm  h  of ;  to  be  fully kssured 
of ;  as,  to  know  things  from  iriformation.  j 

3  To  be  acquainted  witii :  to  ha  no  stranger  to;  to  be 
vnoTij.  or  leas  familiar  with  tho  person,  o.iaracter,  Jtc,  of; 
to  possess  ex-^crience  of ;  as,  to  know  au  author ;  jo  k7iow 
the  riiles  of  .u  organization.  ! 

ii  _•  ha;i.  .lade  !iim  to  be  ft.  (or  ue,  who  knew  no  rin. 

2  Cor.  V.  21. 
Not  totoioiomeiirp       •.iurbetves  inkiown.     Milton. 
4.  To  recognize;  todislii  ;'  lish;  to  d iscpn  the  charac- 
ter of  ;  as,  to  know  a  person  «  face  or  fi(;uie. 

Ve  shall  fciote  t,    i.,  bv  tir.irfrujs.    Matt.  vii.  IB. . 

An:'  th-'r  eyes  ^  »n?  "•■^nei,  ai  lo  they  I.  n'w  hjta.  Zuke  xxiv.  31. 

'IV  knoi! 

Faithful  friendfrom  flattring  fye.  Shak. 

At  nearer  view  he  thought  he  kew  tie  dead.    Flatman. 

6.  To  have  sexual  commerce  wit. 

And  Adam  knew  Eve  hiwife.  Gen.  iv.  I. 

B^^  Know  is  often  followed  b:an  objective  and  an 
infinitive  (with  or  without  to)  or  a  irticiple,  a  dependent 
sentence,  etc. 

And  I  knew  that  thou  heareste  always.    John  xi.  42. 

The  monk  he  instantly  knew  to  hhe  prior.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

In  other  hands  I  have  known  mey  do  good.    Dickens. 

To   know    how,    to  understand  B   manner,  way,  or 

means ;   to  have  requisite  informon,  intelligence,  or 

sagacity.    How  is  sometimes  omi:d.    "  If  we  fear  to 

die,  or  know  not  to  be  patient."  Jer.  Tayioi: 

Know,  v.  i.     1.  To  have  knowlge  ;  to  have  a  clear 

and  certain  perception  ;  to  possesifisdom,  instruction, 

or  information ;  —  often  with  of. 

Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  d.  not  consider.    7s.  i.  3. 
If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shsinow  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speaf  myself.  Johrivii.lJ. 
The  peasant  folklore  of  Europe  sti  «o!«s  of  willows  that 
bleed  and  weep  and  speak  when  hewn  Tylor. 

2.  To  be  assured  ;  to  feel  confide. 
To  know  of,  to  ask,  to  inquire.    [?.]    "Know  of  your 
youth,  examine  well  your  blood."  Shak. 

Know'a-ble  (no'a-b'l),  a.  Thauay  be  known ;  ca- 
pable of  being  discovered,  understc,  or  ascertained. 

Thus  mind  and  matter,  as  known  oiotvahle,  aTC  only  two 
different  series  of  phenomena  or  qualiti       air  W.  Hamilton. 

Know'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  stabr  quality  of  being 
knowable.  Locke. 

Know'-all'  (no'al'),  n.  One  wknows  everything; 
hence,  one  who  makes  pretension  treat  knowledge  ;  a 
wiseacre  ;  —  usually  ironical.     [Col.  or  R.J 

Know'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  kno  Shak. 

Know'ing,  a.  1.  Skillful ;  wenformed ;  intelli- 
gent ;  as,  a  knowing  man ;  a  knowiiog. 

The  knowing  and  intelligent  parthe  world.      South. 

2.  Artful;  cunning;  as,  a  fcnotoinscal.    [Colloq.'J 

Know'ing,  n.  Knowledge ;  hentxperience.  "  In 
my  knowing."  Shak. 

This  sore  n 
Hath  trifled  former  knojs.  Shak. 

Know'ing-ly,  adv.  1.  With  knedge  ;  in  a  know- 
ing manner  ;  intelligently ;  consciiy ;  deliberately ; 
as,  he  would  not  knowingly  offend.  Strype. 

2.  By  experience.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Know'lng-ness,  n.  The  state  juality  of  being 
knowing  or  intelligent ;  shrewdness  illfulness. 

Knowl'eche  (nol'ech),  n.  &  V.  [:.]  See  Knowl- 
edge. 

We  consider  and  knowleche  that  we  haffended.  Chaucer. 
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Enowl'ecll-lng  (nSl'ech-Tng),  re.    Knowledge.   [05s.] 

Chaucer. 
Enowl'edge  (nSl'Sj),  re.  [OE.  knowlage,  knowlege, 
inowleche,  knawleche.  The  last  part  is  the  Icel.  suffix 
-leikr,  forming  abstract  nouns,  orig.  the  same  as  Icel. 
leikr  game,  play,  sport,  akin  to  AS.  lac,  Goth,  laiks 
dance.     See  Know,  and  cf.  Lake,  v.  i.,  Lark  a  frolic] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  knowing  ;  clear  perception  of 
fact,  truth,  or  duty ;  certain  apprehension ;  familiar  cog- 
nizance ;  cognition. 

Knowledge,  which  is  the  highest  degree  of  the  speculative 
faculties,  consists  in  the  perception  of  the  truth  of  afhrniative 
or  negative  propositions.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  or  may  be  known ;  the  object  of  au 
act  of  knowing ;  a  cognition ;  —  cliiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  delivery  of  the  mathematics, 
which  arc  the  most  abstracted  of  knowledges.  Bacon. 

Knowledges  is  a  term  in  frequent  use  by  Bacon,  and,  though 
now  obsolete,  should  be  revived,  as  without  it  we  are  comi)eIled 
to  borrow  "  cognitions  "  to  express  its  import.  Sir  W.  Ilanulton. 

To  use  a  word  of  Bacon's,  now  unfortunately  obsolete,  we 
must  determine  the  relative  value  of  knowledges.      II.  Sjtencer. 

3.  That  which  is  gained  and  preserved  by  knowing ; 
instruction  ;  acquaintance  ;  enlightenment ;  learning  ; 
scholarship ;  erudition. 

Knowledge  puffeth  up,  but  charity  edifleth.    1  Cor.  viii.  1. 
Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God  : 
Knowledge,  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven.  Shak. 

4.  That  familiarity  which  is  gained  by  actual  expe- 
rience ;  practical  skill ;  as,  a  knowledge  of  life. 

Shipmcn  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea.     1  Kings  ix.  27. 

5.  Scope  of  information  ;  cognizance  ;  notice  ;  as,  it 
has  not  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Why  have  I  found  grace  in  thine  eyes,  that  thou  ehouMst  take 
knowledge  of  me  ?  Ki'th  ii.  10. 

6.  Sexual  intercourse  ;  —  usually  preceded  by  carnal ; 
as,  carnal  knowledge. 

Syn.  —  See  Wisdom. 

Knowl'edge,  v.  t.  To  acknowledge.  [06«.]  "Sin- 
ners which  knowledge  their  sins."  Tyndale. 

Known  (non),  p.  p.  of  Know. 

Know'-noth'ing  (uo'nuth'ing),  n.  A  member  of  a 
secret  political  organization  in  the  United  States,  the 
chief  objects  of  which  were  the  proscription  of  foreign- 
ers by  the  repeal  of  the  naturalization  laws,  and  the  ex- 
clusive choice  of  native  Americans  for  office. 

^W  The  party  originated  in  1853,  and  existed  for  about 
three  years.  The  members  of  it  were  called  Know-noth- 
ings, because  they  replied  "I  don't  know,"  to  any  ques- 
tions asked  them  in  reference  to  the  party. 

Know'-noth'ing-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  doctrines,  prin- 
ciples, or  practices,  of  the  Know-nothings. 

KnubS  (niSbz),  re.  pi.  Waste  silk  formed  in  winding 
off  the  threads  from  a  cocoon. 

Knuc'kle  (nuk'k'l),  n.  [OE.  knokel,  knokil,  AS.  cun- 
cel ;  akin  to  D.  knokkel,  OPries.  knokele,  knokle,  G.  kno- 
chel,  Sw.  knoge,  Dan.  knokkel,  G.  knochen  bone,  and  perh. 
to  E.  knock.'\  1.  The  johit  of  a  finger,  particularly  when 
made  prominent  by  the  closing  of  the  fingers.  Davenant. 

2.  The  kneejoint,  or  middle  joint,  of  either  leg  of  a 
quadruped,  especially  of  a  calf ;  —  formerly  used  of  the 
kneejoint  of  a  human  being. 

With  weary  knuckles  on  thy  brim  she  kneeled  sadly  down. 

Golding. 

S.  The  joijit  of  a  plant.     [Oi.s."]  Bacon. 

4.  (Mech.)  The  joiiiiii^,  parts  ol  a  hinge  tJ.i  .ugh  v.irion 
;,  pin  or  rivet  pa-sses;  a  knuckle  joint. 

5.  (SMpbuililiiKj)  A  convex  portion  of  a  veeserB  fig^e 
where  a  sudden  change  nf  fhapu  occurs,  as  in  a  oanal 
boat,  where  a  nearly  vertical  side  joins  a  nearly  lUl  bot- 
tom. 

6.  A  contrivance,  usually  of  brass  or  iron,  and  fur- 
.i^hed  with  points,  worn  t(>  protect  thvj  h.uid.  to  add 
.^r-f  t'>  a  hlov,  a-id  to  disfitjure  thfi  person  itruck ;  as, 

■•iaskmickics ;  ■ — cauci  also /."»t«.^j£t(,  .iu,^'       ^f!lang}, 

KnueUe  joint  iUach.),  a  hinge  joint,  in  which  a  pn  .lo- 
tion with  an  eye,  on  one  piece, 
eaters  a  jaAv  betaeen  two  corre-  i^ 
Hpo-jding  p. ejections  with  eyes, 
on  on  jtlier  pieoe,  anJ  ia  retained 
by  a  pin  vvhicli   passec  through         Knuckle  Joint, 
tlie  eyes  and  forms  the  pivot.  — 
B^nnckle  of  veal  ( Cooker i/),  the  lower  part  of  is  leg  of  veal, 
iiom  the  lino  cf  tUi,  bsiy  t^'  the  tanr'itli;. 

Knuc'kle,  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Knockled  (-k'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  KNTjCKLiNa  (-klTng).]  To  yield ;  to  submit ; 
—  used  with  down,  to,  or  under. 

To  knuckle  to.  (o)  To  submit  to  in  a  contest ;  to  yield 
to.  {Colloq.^  See  To  knock  under,  under  Knock,  v.  i. 
(ft)  To  apply  one's  self  vigorously  or  earnestly  to ;  as,  to 
knuckle  to  work.    [CoUoq^ 

Knnc'kle,  v.  t.  To  beat  with  the  knuckles  ;  to  pom- 
mel,   [i?.]  Horace  Smith. 

Knuc'kled  (-k'ld),  a.    lointed.     [OJj.]  Bacon. 

KnuU  (niif),  n.  [Cf.  Gnof  a  churl.]  A  lout ;  a 
clown.     [06s.] 

The  country  knuffi.  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 
With  clubs  and  ilouted  shoon.  Hayward. 

Knnr  (nflr),  re.     [SeeKmrnL.]     A  knurl.    Woodward. 

Knurl  (nQrl),  n.    [S^  Knar,  Gnar.]    1.  A  contorted 
knot  in  wood  ;  a  crosSrained  protuberance  ;  a  nodule  ; 
.   a  boss  or  projection,     f 

2.  One  who,  or  thaywhich,  is  crossgrained. 

Knurl  (nQrl),  V.  t.  To  provide  with  ridges,  to  assist 
the  grasp,  as  in  the  e/ge  of  a  flat  knob,  or  coin  ;  to  mill. 

Knurled  (nflrld),  t.     1.  Full  of  knots ;  gnarled. 

2.  Milled,  as  the  lead  of  a  screw,  or  the  edge  of  a  coin. 

Knurl'y  (nQrl'y)i(.  [Compar.  Knurlier  (-T-er) ;  .5h- 
perl.  Knceliest.]  See  Knur,  and  cf.  Gnarly.]  Pull  of 
knots ;  hard ;  tougl;  hence,  capable  of  enduring  or  re- 
sisting much.  I 

Knur'ry  (nflr'rjfj  a.  Full  of  knots.     [06s.]  Drayton. 

Ko-ai'ta  (ko-al'i),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Coaita. 


(Zool.)  A  tailless  marsupial 


Koala  (Phascolarctos  cinereus). 
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Ko-ala  (ko-ala),  n. 
(Phascolarc- 
los  cinereus), 
found  in  Aus- 
tralia.  The  fe- 
male carries 
her  yoimg  on 
the  back  of  hei 
neck.  Called 
aX&o  Australian 
bear,  native 
bear,  and  na- 
tive sloth. 

Kob  (kob), 
Ko'ba  (ko'ba), 
re.  (Zool.)  Any 
one  of  several 
species  of  Af  ri- 
c  a  n  antelopes 
of  the  genus  Kobus,  esp.  the  species  Kobus  sing-sing. 

Ko^balt  (ko'bolt),  n.     See  Cobalt. 

KoOiel-lite  (kybSl-lit),  re.  [From  Franz  von  Kobell, 
of  Munich.]  {3Iin.)  A  blackish  gray  mineral,  a  sulphide 
of  antimony,  bismuth,  and  lead. 

Ko'bold  (ko'bBld;  G.  ko'bolt),  n.  [G.,  perh.  orig., 
house  god,  house  protector.  Sep  Cobalt.]  A  kind  of 
domestic  spirit  in  German  mythology,  corresponding  to 
the  Scottish  brownie  and  the  English  Robin  Goodfellow. 

Ko'dak  (ko'dak),  re.     A  kind  of  portable  camera. 

II  Ko'el  (ko'gl),  re.  [Native  name  in  India.]  {Zool.) 
Any  one  of  several  species  of  cuckoos  of  the  genus  Eu- 
dynamys,  found  in  India,  the  East  Indies,  and  Australia. 
They  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds. 

Koff  (kof),  re.    [D.  kof.'\    A  two-masted  Dutch  vessel. 

Koh'1-noor' )  (ko'i-noor'),   n.      [Per.  koh-i-nUr,   lit., 

Koh'i-nur'  )  mountain  of  light.]  A  famous  diamond, 
surrendered  to  the  British  crown  on  the  annexation  of 
the  Pimjab.  According  to  Hindoo  legends,  it  was  found 
in  a  Golconda  mine,  and  has  been  the  property  of  various 
Hindoo  and  Persian  rulers. 

KoU  (kol),  re.  [See  Alcohol.]  A  mixture  of  soot  and 
other  ingredients,  used  by  Egyptian  and  other  Eastern 
women  to  darken  the  edges  of  the  eyelids. 

Kohl'-ra'bi  (kol'ra'bi),  n.  ;  pi.  Kohl-kabies  (-biz). 
[G.  Cf.  Cole,  Rape  the 
plant.]  {Bot.)  A  variety  of 
cabbage,  in  which  the  edible 
part  is  a  large,  turnip-shaped 
swelling  of  the  steni,  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

II  Ko-ka'ma    (k6-ka'ma), 
re.     (Zool.)  The  gemsbok. 

Eolllass  (ko'klas),  re. 
(Zool.)  Any  pheasant  of  the 
genus  Pucrasia.  The  birds 
of  this  genus  inhabit  India 
and  China,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  having  a  long  cen- 
tral and  two  lateral  crests  Vienna  Kohl-rabi. 
on  the  head.   Called  also  pucras. 

Eo-kOOa'  (ko-kon'),  re.     {Zool.)  The  gnu. 

Ko-la'ri-an  (ko-la'rt-an),  re.  {Ethnol.)  Au  individual 
of  one  of  the  races  of  aboriginal  inhabitants  which  sur- 
vive in  Hindostan.  —  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Kolarians. 

Ko-me'nlc  (ko-me'nik),  a.  [Prob.  G.  mekoniu  (by 
transposition  of  letters)  -|-  -ic]  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertain- 
lUf;  t'-.,  (.1  .jrtsi;'  ...itinj,  a"  noid  derived  from  meconic  acid. 
[Written  also  conienic  | 

'  Kom'tok  (ii">m'telkV,  «  (Zool.)  An  African  fresh- 
water fish  {Piutopterus  iinnccicn^),  belonging  to  the 
Dipnoi.  It  can  breathe  air  by  me.an£  of  its  lungs,  and 
when  the  waters  dry  up,  it  encases  itself  in  a  nest  of  hard 
mud ,  where  it  remains  till  the  rainy  season.  It  is  ust^d 
as  tood. 

Kon  (k5n),  V.  i.   To  kaov.   See  Can,  and  Con.  [Oft-vl 
Ye  koiisien  thereon  ftB  much  sit  any  man.       O'liiuce: 

jBiO'nite(ko'n.v„v..    (Wn.)  See  Coottk. 

Kisuze  (kSns),  re.  (Z:Soi>,  ^  large  Airioac  anteli^; ! 
{AlceUi/phus  Lic/itensieim),  aUie«  V>  the  !iartbae.«,  imt 
having  shorter  and  flatter  honu.,  and  'vTcinj;  A  blaek 
patch  on  t!ie  f.ice. 

Koo'doo  (koo'd.xi),  n,  (Zool.)  &.  large  Sou  U  Af  noan 
antelope  {Strcps'-ixros 
kudv.).  Tbs  n>.aleB  have 
graceful  spiral  horns, 
sometimes  four  feet 
long.  The  general  color 
is  reddish  or  grayish 
brown,  with  eight  or 
nine  white  bands  on 
each  side,  and  a  pale  dor- 
sal stripe.  The  old  males 
become  dark  bluish  gray, 
due  to  the  skin  showing 
through  the  hair.  The 
females  are  hornless. 
Called  also  nellut. 
[Written  also  kudii.'] 

Koo'koom  (ko'kom), 
re.  {Zool.)  The  oryx  or 
gemsbok.  [Written  also 
kookaam.']  \ 

Koo'lo-kam'ba  (koo'lo-kam'ba),  n.  {Zool.)  A  Wast 
African  anthropoid  ape  (Troglodytes  koolokamba,  or  ^. 
Aubryi),  allied  to  the  chimpanzee  and  gorilla,  and,  il 
some  respects,  intermediate  between  them. 

Kool'slaa'  (kol'slii'),  re.     See  Coleslaw. 

Koord  (kobrd),  re,.     See  Kurd. 

Koord'lsh,  a.     See  Kurdish. 

Koo  rU'i-an  (koo-rTl't-rm),  a.  &  n.  Same  as  Kumlian. 

Ko'peck(ko'pSk),re.  [Ruse.  A-opet'ia.]  A  small  Russian 
coin.  One  liundred  kopecks  make  a  rouble,  worth  about 
sixty  cents.   [Written  also  kopek,  copcc,  and  copeck.'\ 


Koulan  {Equus,  or  Asinus,  onager). 

In  size,  it  is  inter- 


Koodoo  (Strepsiceros  kudti).\ 


Ko'ran  (ko'ron  or  ko-ran' ;  277),  n.  [Ar.  qorSn.  See 
Alcoran.]  The  Scriptures  of  the  Mohammedans,  con- 
taining the  professed  revelations  to  Mohammed ;  — called 
also  Alcoran.     [Written  also  Kuran  or  Qfn-are.] 

Ko'rin  (ko'rTn),  re.     (Zool.)  The  gazelle. 

II  Kor'ri-gum  (kor'ri-giim),  re.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.) 
A  West  African  antelope  (Damalis  Senegalensis),  allied 
to  the  sassaby.  It  is  reddish  gray,  witli  a  black  face, 
and  a  black  stripe  on  the  outside  of  the  legs  above  the 
knees. 

Kos'mos  (koz'mos),  re.    See  Cosmos.  Gladstone. 

Ko-tOW'  (ko-tou'),  re.  [Chinese,  knock  head.]  The 
prostration  made  by  mandarins  and  others  to  their  su- 
periors, either  as  homage  or  worship,  by  knocking  the 
forehead  on  the  ground.  There  are  degrees  in  the 
rite,  the  highest  being  expressed  by  three  knockings. 
[China}  S.  W.  Williams. 

Ko-tow',  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Kotowed  (ko-toud')  ■,p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Kotowing.]     To  perform  the  kotow. 

II  Kou'lan  (koo'lan),  re.  [Native  name.]  {Zool.)  A  wild 
horse  (Equus,  or 
Asinus,  onager) 
inhabiting  the 
plains  of  Central 
Asia ; — called  also 
gour,  Tchur,  and 
onager.  [Written 
also  kulan.'] 

J^^It  is  some- 
times confounded 
with  the  dzigge- 
tai,  to  which  it  is 
closely  related. 
It  is  gray  in  win- 
ter, but  fulvous  in 
summer.  It  has  a 
well  defined,  dark, 

dorsal  stripe,  and  a  short,  erect  mane, 
mediate  between  the  horse  and  ass. 

Kou'mlss  (-mis),  re.  [Russ.  kumys ;  of  Mongolian 
origin.]  An  hitoxicating  fermented  or  distilled  liquor 
originally  made  by  the  Tartars  from  mare's  or  camel's 
mUk.  It  can  be  obtained  from  any  kind  of  milk,  and 
is  now  largely  made  in  Europe.  [Written  also  koumyss, 
kumiss,  kumish,  and  kumys.^ 

Koumiss  has  from  time  immemorial  served  the  Tartar  instead 
of  wine  or  spirits.  J.  H.  Newman. 

EOUS'SO  (koos'so),  n.  (Bot.)  An  Abyssinian  rosa- 
ceous tree  (Brayera  anlhelmintica),  the  flowers  of  which 
are  used  as  a  vermifuge.     [Written  also  cusso  and  kosso.'\ 

Kow-tow'  (kou-tou'),  re.  &  V.  i.    The  same  as  Kotow. 
I  have  salaamed  and  kowtowed  to  him.        H.  James. 

Kra  (kra),  n.  (Zool.)  A  long-tailed  ape  (Macacus  cy- 
nomolgus)  of  India  and  Sumatra.  It  is  reddish  olive, 
spotted  with  black,  and  has  a  black  tail. 

Kraal  (kral  or  kral ;  277),  re.  [D. ,  a  village,  inclosure, 
park,  prob.  fr.  Pg.  curral  a  cattle  pen  ;  the  same  word 
as  Sp.  corral.  See  Corral.]  1.  A  collection  of  huts 
within  a  stockade ;  a  village  ;  sometimes,  a  single  hut. 
[South  Africa] 

2.  An  inclosure  into  which  are  driven  wild  elephants 
which  are  to  be  tamed  and  educated.     [Ceylon^ 

II  Krait  (krat),  re.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.)  A  very 
venomous  snake  of  India  (Bungarus  cceruleus),  allied  to 
the  cobra.  Its  upper  parts  are  bluish  or  brownish  black, 
often  with  narrow  white  streaks ;  the  belly  is  whitish. 

Kra'ken  (kra'kSn),  re.  [Prob.  from  OSw.  krake,  or 
ODaa.  krnge  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  the  branches  of  which 
are  not  entirely  cut  off,  to  wiiir.Ji  it  v.iis  liteued  by  'he 
Norwegian  mariners.]  .i  fabulous  .Seiuidinaiian  sea 
monster,  often  represented  as  leseicbliug  an  island,  but 
sometimes  as  resembling  an  immense  octopus. 

To  believe  all  thitt  iia^  been  said  of  the  bea.  serpent  r  -  '-  •■   - 
would  be  crednl;i;y  ;  to  reject  the  poeeihiljty  of  Oi    - 
would  be  presumf.tion. 

l.'kt  J.  ^'«/;c»  uage  and  black. 

Kra-ko'm-ak  vk;u-kJ3'vT-ak),  ».  (Muts.)  A  lively  Pol- 
ish dance.     See  Cracovienne. 

■;,Kra-me'ri-il  .kri-me'ri-a),  n,  [WL.  So  called  aftei- 
tJie  vscrmau  botiaists,  :>.  G.  H.  &  W.  H.  Kramer.'), 
iJBot.>)  -■-  «enus  of  .jpreadinp  ghrubs  with  many  stems, 
irom  ot"-  Bpuf.'-i^  of  -.vUich  (IC.  triandra),  found  in  Peru, 
rhatanyvoot,  r.«i,i  ■  ■  a  medicine,  is  obtained. 

KraiivJr'Jc  ;_-m\    "  ),  a.     (C)-«m.)  Pertaining  tjj-ot " 
derive;  f/i- ■,  «   m. ■■/!•-.  ;r...  ,,>      ■■  f>,  ^ram/.i'ff  acid, 
usunllv  , -.i;    1    V,';  :/,'■■?-.  ^-,  ■,■■■-.  =i' 

Krang  (krang),  re.  [Cf.  IJ.  icreng  a  carcass.]  j.iie  car- 
cass of  a  whale  after  the  blubber  has  been  removed. 
[Written  also  crang  and  kreng."] 

Krang'ing  hook'  (krang'Tng  hook').  (WItaling)  A 
hook  for  holding  the  blubber  wliile  cutting  it  away. 
[Written  also  cranging  hook.'\ 

Kre-at'ic  (kre-at'ik),  a.     See  Creatic. 

Kre'a-tin  (kre'a-tin),  n.     (Chem.)  See  CreAtin. 

Kre-at'l-nin(kre-St'i-nin),n.  (Chem.)  SeeCREATiNlN. 

Kreel  (krel),  re.     See  Creel. 

Krem'lin  (kiemlTn),  re.    [Russ.  kremle.']    The  citadel 
of  a  town  or  city ;  especially,  the  citadel  of  Moscow,  a 
large  inclosure  which  contains  imperial  palaces,  cathe- 
drals, churches,  an  arsenal,  etc.     [/?j(SS!n] 
.     Krems  (kiemz),  n.      A  small  sounding  lead.     See 
'^rrms  lead,  under  Lead,  n. 
\  Kreng  (kreng),  re..     See  Krang. 
'  Kre'o-sote  (kre'o-sot),  re..    See  Creosote. 

~reut'zer  (kroit'ser),  re.  [G.  kreuscr.']  A  small  cop- 
pi  coin  formerly  used  in  South  Germany  j  ;^l^'0,  u  small 
AiVtrinn  copper  coin.     [Written  also  kreuzi  /.] 

.egs'splel' (kregz'spel'),  n.     [G.,  fr. /.viVj/ war-j- 

A  game  of  war,  plaj'ed  for  practice,  on 

Farrow. 

(kres),  re.    A  Malay  dagger.    See  CrebsI'. 

'Ish'na  (krtsh'nil),  n.      [Skr.  ki'shiia.}    {^Hindoo 

<V//W(.\  The  most  popular  of  the  Hindoo  divinities,  usu- 

i\lly  hpl(i  to  be  the  eighth  in<^:iniation  of  the  god  Vishnu. 
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Krl'tarch-y  (krl'tark-y),  n. 
ifixv  beginuing,  govemineut.] 
over  Israel. 


[6r.  KptT^!  judge  + 
Tlie  rule  of  the  judges 


Samson,  Jepthhah,  Gideon,  and  other  heroes  of  the  kritarchy. 

Southey. 

Kro-kld'O-Ute  (krS-kid'o-ltt),  n.    {Min.)  See  Ceooid- 

OLITE. 

II  Kro'ne  (kro'uS),  n.  [Dan.]  A  coin  of  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  of  the  value  of  about  twenty-eight 
cents.     See  Ckown,  ?J.,9. 

Kroo'man  (kroo'man),  n. ;  pi.  Keoomen  (-men).  One 
of  a  negro  tribe  of  Liberia  and  the  adjacent  coast, 
whose  members  are  much  employed  on  shipboard. 

Kruller  (krul'ler),  n     See  Cbdli.er. 

Krumm'horn'  1  (kroom'hom'),  n.      [G.  krummhorn 

Krum'horn'  )  cornet ;  krumm  crooked  -f-  honi 
horn.]  {3Iiis.)  (a)  A  reed  instrument  of  music  of  the 
comet  kind,  now  obsolete  (see  Coenet,  1,  a).  (6)  A  reed 
stop  in  the  organ ;  —  sometimes  called  cremona. 

Krupp'  gun'  (krSop'  gun').  A  breech-loading  steel 
cannon  manufactured  at  the  works  of  Friedrich  Krupp, 
at  Essen  in  Prussia.  Guns  of  over  eight-inch  bore  are 
made  up  of  several  concentric  cylinders ;  those  of  a 
smaller  size  are  forged  solid.  Knight. 

kry'O-llte  (kri'6-lit),  n.    {Min.')  See  Cetolite. 

ELsar  (zar),  n.     See  Czak. 

Ksha'tri-ya  (ksha'tre-ya), )  n,    [Skr.   kshatriya   one 

Ksha'tru-ya  (-tru-ya),  )  belonging  to  the  mili- 
tary caste.]  The  mQitary  caste,  the  second  of  the  four 
great  Hindoo  castes ;  also,  a  member  of  that  caste.  See 
Caste,     [irarfio] 

II  Ku'da  (koo'da),  n.  (ZoSl.)  The  East  Indian  tapir. 
See  Tapir. 

II  Ku'dOS  (ku'dos),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  kvSos  glory.] 
Glory  ;  fame  ;  renown ;  praise.  W.  S.  Russell. 

Ku'dos,  V.  t.  To  praise  ;  to  extol ;  to  glorify.  "  Kii- 
dos'd  egTegiously.''     [iJ.]  Southey. 

II  Ku'du  (koo'doo),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Koodoo. 

Ku'fic  (ku'£ik)j_a.    See  Cotic. 

II  Ku-kang' (koo-kang'),  m.  {Zool.)  [Native  name.] 
The  Blow  lemur^    See  Lemue. 

Ku'klUX'  (ku'kliiks'),  n.  The  name  adopted  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States  by  a  secret  political 
organization,  active  for  several  years  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  having  for  its  aim  the  repression  of 
the  political  power  of  the  freedmen  ;  —  called  also  Ku- 
khix  Klan. 

Eu'Ian  (koolan),  n.    (Zool.)  See  K001.AN. 

Ku'mish  (koo'mTsh), )         g^^  g.„„^33 

Ku'miss  (koo'mis),    ) 

Kum'mel  (kum'mSl),  n.  [G.  hummel  cumin,  caraway 
seed,  L.  cuminum.  Cf.  Cumin.]  A  Russian  and  Ger- 
man liqueur,  consisting  of  a  sweetened  spirit  flavored 
with  caraway  seeds. 

II  Kup'fer-nick'el  (koop'fer-nTk'gl),  n.  [G.  See  Cop- 
pee,  and  Nickel.]  {Min.)  Copper- nickel ;  niccolite. 
See  Niccolite. 


Kurd  (koord),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  moun- 
tainous region  of  Western  Asia  belonging  to  the  Turkish 
and  Persian  monarchies.     [Written  also  Koord.'] 

Kurd'ish,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Kurds.  [Writ- 
ten also  Koordish.'] 

Eu-ril'i-an  (ko6-rTl'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Kurile  Islands,  a  chain  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
extending  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Kamschatka 
to  Tesso.  ^  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  Kurile 
Islands.     [Written  also  Koorilian.'] 

IlKur'saal'  (koor'sal'),  n.  [G.]  A  public  hall  or 
room,  for  the  use  of  visitors  at  watering  places  and 
health  resorts  in  Germany. 

Eu'Sl-man'se  (koo'se-man'sa),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  A  carniv- 
orous animal  {Crossarchus  obscarus)  of  tropical  Africa. 
It  is  allied  to  the  civets.  Called  also  kusimansel,  and 
mangue. 

Kus'kus  (kus'kQs),  n.  [Per.  &  Hind,  khaskhas.'} 
{Bot.)  See  Vetivee. 

Eus'si-er  (-sl-er),  re.  {Mus.)  A  Turkish  instrument 
of  music,  with  a  hollow  body  covered  with  skin,  over 
which  five  strings  are  stretched.     [Written  also  kussir.'] 

Ku-tauss'  (ku-tous'),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  The  Indian  civet 
(  Viverra  zibethaj. 

Kutch(kuch),  re.  {Goldbeating)  The  packet  of  vel- 
lum leaves  in  which  the  gold  is  first  beaten  into  thin 
sheets. 

Kutch,  n.    See  Catechu. 

Ky  {M),  n.  pi.  Kine.   IScot.'}  See  Kee,  KiE,  and  Kine. 

Ky'a-lJO'ca  wood'  (kl'a-bo'ka  wood').  {Bot.)  (a) 
Amboyna  wood.     (6)  Sandalwood  {Santalum  album). 

Ky'a-nite  (ki'a-nit),  n.    (ifire.)  See  Cyanite. 

Ey'an-ize  (ki'an-iz),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Ktanized 
(-izd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ktanizing  (-i'zlng).]  [From 
Mr.  Kyan,  the  inventor  of  the  process.]  To  render 
(wood)  proof  against  decay  by  saturating  with  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sul5limate  in  open  tanks,  or  under  pressure. 

Ky'a-nol  (ki'a^nSl),  re.  [See  Cyanite.]  {Chem.)  {a) 
Aniline.  [Ote.]  {b)  A  base  obtained  from  coal  tar.   lire. 

Ky-an'0-phyll  (ki-Su'6-fIl),  n.    {Bot.)  Same  as  Cy- 

ANOPHYLL. 

Eyar  (kyar),  re.  Cocoanut  fiber,  or  the  cordage  made 
from  it.     See  CoiE. 

Eyaw  (kya),  n.    {Zo'ol.)  A  daw.    IScot.'] 

Eyd  (kid),'^.  p.  of  Kythe  ;  Eyd'de  (kid'de),  imp.  of 
Kythe,  to  show.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

(5^^  Spenser  erroneously  uses  kydst  to  mean  "  know- 
estT' 

Eyke  (klk),  V.  i.    [See  1st  Kike.]   TolooksteadTastly ; 
to  gaze.    [OJs.]    [Written  also  kike,  keke.] 
This  Nicholas  sat  ever  gaping  upright, 
As  he  had  kyked  on  the  uewe  moon.  Chaucer, 

Ey'ley  (ki'ly),  n.    A  variety  of  the  boomerang.    See 

BOOMEEANG. 

Eyioes  (kiloz),  n.  vl.    The  cattle  of  the  Hebrides, 

or  of  the  Highlands.     IScot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Eym'nel(kTm'n61),  re.  SeeKiMKEL.  [Obs.l  Chapman. 


Ky'mo-graph  (kl'mo-graf),  n.  [Gr.  xC^xa  wave  + 
■graph.]  {Physiol.)  An  instrument  for  measuring,  and 
recording  graphically,  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  any 
of  the  blood  vessels  of  a  living  animal;  —  called  also 
kymographion. 

Ky'mo-graph'lc  (-grSfik),  a.  {Phy^ol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  kymograph  ;  as,  a  kymographic  tracing. 

Eym'ric  (klm'rTk),  a.  &  n.    See  Cymeic,  a.  &  n. 

Eym'ry  (-ry),  n.     See  Cymky. 

Eyn'rede  (kTn'rSd),  re.    Kindred.     [06s.]     Chaucer. 

Ky'nu-ren'ic  (ki'nii-ren'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Kvmv,  kwos, 
dog  -f-  oipov  urine.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  an  aoid  obtained  from  the  urine  of  dogs. 
By  decomposition  the  acid  yields  a  nitrogenous  base 
(called  kynurin)  and  carbonic  acid.  [Written  also  cy-, 
nurenic.'] 

Eyr'l-e  (kir1-e),  n.    See  Kyeie  eleison. 

Eyr'i-e    e-lei'SOn    (e-li'son).      [Gr.  Kvpie    iXitaov.'] 

1.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  Greek  words,  meaning  "Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us,"  used  in  the  Mass,  the  breviary  offices, 
the  litany  of  the  saints,  etc.  Addis  &  Arnold. 

2.  The  name  given  to  the  response  to  the  Command- 
ments, iu  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Kyr'l-elle'  (kTr'i-51'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  kyrielle."]  A  litany 
beginning  with  the  words,  "Kyrie  eleison."        Shipley. 

Kyr'i-O-lex'y  (kir'i-o-lgk'sjr),  1  n.      [Gr.   KiipioAefio, 

Eyr'i-Ol'O-gy  (kir'i-51'o-J3?),  )  KvptoKoyla.  See  Cu- 
EiOLOGic]  The  use  of  literal  or  simple  expressions,  as 
distinguished  from  the  use  of  figurative  or  obscure  ones. 

Krauth-Fleming. 

Eyr'1-O-log'lC  (klr'T-o-lSjIk), )  a.   [See  Cueiologic] 

Eyr'1-O-log'lc-al  (-T-kal),  )     Serving  to   denote 

objects  by  conventional  signs  or  alphabetical  characters ; 
as,  the  original  Greek  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters  was 
called  ky)iologic,  because  it  represented  the  pure  ele- 
mentary sounds.  See  Cueiologic.  [Written  also  curi. 
ologic  and  kuriologic."] 

m^^  The  term  is  also  applied,  as  by  Warburton,  to 
those  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  in  which  a  part  is  put  con- 
ventionally for  the  whole,  as  in  depicting  a  battle  by  two 
hands,  one  holding  a  shield  and  the  other  a  bow. 

Kythe,  Eithe  (kith),  v.  t.  [imp.  Kydde,  Kidde 
(kid'de) ;  p.  p.  Kythed  (kithd).  Kid  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Kythino.]  [OE.  kythen,  kithen,  cuSen,  to  make  known, 
AS.  cyHan,  fr.  cit^r  known.  V45.  See  Uncouth,  Can 
to  be  able,  and  cf .  Kith.]  To  make  known  ;  to  mani- 
fest ;  to  show  ;  to  declare.     l_Obs.  or  Scot.'] 

For  gentle  hearte  kytheth  gentilesse.  Chaucer. 

Kythe,  V.  i.  To  come  into  view  ;  to  appear.  [Scot.] 
It  kythes  bright, . . .  because  all  is  dark  around  it.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

II  Ky-tom'y-ton  (kt-tSm'T-tSn),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
KUTos  a  hollow  vessel  -j-  /oiitos  a  thread.]  {Biol.)  See 
kLaeyomiton. 

II  Ky'to-plas'ma  (kJ'to-plSz'm4),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
KvTos  a  hollow  vessel  -j-  TrAaujua  thing  molded.]  {Biol.) 
See  Kaeyoplasma. 
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L(51).  1.  L  is  the  twelfth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, and  a  vocal  consonant.  It  is  usually  called  a 
semivowel  or  liquid.  Its  form  and  value  are  from  the 
Greek,  through  the  Latin,  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter 
being  from  the  Phoenician,  and  the  ultimate  origin  prob. 
Egyptian.  Etymologically,  it  is  most  closely  related  to 
r  and  u  ;  as  in  pi^rim,  peregrine,  coMch  (fr.  coHocare), 
auburn  (fr.  LL.  aiburnus). 

At  the  end  of  monosyllables  containing  a  single  vowel, 
it  is  often  doubled,  as  in  fall,  full,  tell,  bell ;  but  not 
after  diphthongs  and  digraphs,  as  in  foul,  fool,  prowl, 
growl,  foal.  In  English  words,  the  terminating  syllable 
le  is  unaccented,  the  e  is  silent,  and  I  is  ^preceded  by  a 
voice  glide,  as  in  able,  eagle,  pronounced  a'bH,  e'g'l. 

See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §  3il. 

2.  As  a  numeral,  L  stands  for  fifty  in  the  English,  as 
in  the  Latin  language. 

For  50  the  Romans  used  the  Chalcidian  cM.  NJ'.  which  as- 
sumed the  less  difficult  lapidary  type,  l,  and  was  then  easily 
assimilated  to  L.  /.  Taylor  (  The  Alphabet). 

Ii  (SI),  n.  X.  An  extension  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  a  main  building,  giving  to  the  ground  plan  a 
form  resembling  the  letter  |_  ;  sometimes  less  properly 
applied  to  a  narrower,  or  lower,  extension  in  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  main  building ;  a  wing.  [Written 
also  ell.'] 

2.  {3Iech.)  A  short  right-angled  pipe  fitting,  used  in 
connecting  two  pipes  at  right  angles.    [Written  also  ell.~\ 

La  (la),  n.  (Mus.)  (a)  A  syllable  applied  to  the  sixth 
tone  of  the  scale  in  music  in  solmization.  (6)  The  tone 
A  ;  —  so  called  among  the  French  and  Italians. 

La  (la),  interj.  [Cf.  Lo.]  1.  Look  ;  see  ;  behold  ;  — 
sometimes  followed  by  you.     \_Obs.']  Shak. 

2.  An  exclamation  of  surprise  ;  —  commonly  followed 
by  me  ;  as.  La  me !     \_Low'] 

Laas  (las),  n.    A  lace.    See  Laoe.     [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Lab  (ISb),  V.  i.  [Cf.  OD.  labben  to  babble.]  To 
prate  ;  to  gossip  ;  to  babble  ;  to  blab.     [_Obs.~\   Chaucer. 

Lab,  n.  A  telltale ;  a  prater  ;  a  blabber.  [OJs.]  "I 
am  no  lab."  Chaucer. 

Lab'a-dist  (ISb'a-dist),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower 
of  Jean  de  Labadie,  a  religious  teacher  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, who  left  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  and  taught  a 
kind  of  mysticism,  and  the  obligation  of  community  of 
property  among  Christians. 

La'bar'raque's'  SO-lu'tlon  (la'bar'raks'  so-lu'shiin). 
[From  Labarraque,  a  Pari_siau  apothecary.]  (Med.)  Ail 
aqueous  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  sodium,  extensively 
used  as  a  disinfectant. 

II  Lab'a-rum  (ISb'a-rum),  n.  ;  pi.  Lababa  (-ra).  [L.] 
The  standard  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  after 
his  conversion  to  Christianity.  It  is  described  as  a  pike 
bearing  a  silk  banner  hanging  from  a  crosspiece,  and 
surmounted  by  a  golden  crown.  It  bore  a  mono-  -p 
gram  of  the  first  two  letters  (XP)  of  the  name  of  Sk 
Christ  in  its  Greek  form.  Later,  the  name  was  given  *■ 
to  various  modifications  of  this  standard. 

Lab'da-num  (-da^niim),  n.    {Sot.)  See  Ladanitm. 

Lab'e-fac'tlon  (-e-f5k'shiin),  n.  [See  Labefy.]  The 
act  of  labefying  or  making  weak;  the  state  of  being 
weakened ;  decay ;  ruin. 

There  is  in  it  such  a  labefaction  of  all  principles  as  may  be  in- 
jurious to  morality.  Johnson. 

Lab'e-fy  (ISb'e-fl),  v.  t.  [L.  labefacere  ;  labare  to  tot- 
ter-^-/acere  to  make.]    To  weaken  or  impair.     [iJ.] 

La'bel  (la'bSI),  n.  [OF.  label  sort  of  ribbon  or  fringe, 
label  in  heraldry,  F.  lambeau  shred,  strip,  rag ;  of  un- 
certain origin ;  cf.  L.  labelliim,  dim.  of  labrum  lip,  edge, 
margin,  G.  lappen  flap,  patch,  rag,  tatter  (cf.  Lap  of  a 
dress),  W.  llab,  llabed,  label,  flap,  Gael,  leab,  leob,  slice, 
shred,  hanging  lip.]  1.  A  tassel.  [06j.]   Huloet.  Fuller. 

2.  A  slip  of  silk,  paper,  parchment,  etc.,  affixed  to  any- 
thing, and  indicating,  usually  by  an  inscription,  the  con- 
tents, ownership,  destination,  etc. ;  as,  the  label  of  a 
bottle  or  a  package. 

3.  A  slip  of  ribbon,  parchment,  etc.,  attached  to  a 
document  to  hold  the  appended  seal ;  also,  the  seal. 

4.  A  writing  annexed  by  way  of  addition,  as  a  codicil 
added  to  a  will. 

5.  {Her.)  A  barrulet,  or,  rarely,  a  bendlet,  with  pend- 
ants, or  points,  usually  three,  especially  used  as  a  mark 
of  cadency  to  distinguish  an  eldest  or  only  son  while 
his  father  is  still  living. 

6.  A  brass  rule  with  sights,  formerly  used,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  circumferentor,  to  take  altitudes.       Knight. 

7.  (<3ott!c4rcA.)  The  name  _ 
now  generally  given  to  the 
projecting  molding  by  the 
sides,  and  over  the  tops,  of 
openings  in  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture. It  always  has  a 
square  form,  as  in  the  illus- 
tration. Arch.  Pub.  Soc. 

8.  In  mediiBval  art,  the 
representation  of  a  band  or 
scroll  containing  an  iiiacrip- 
t'op-  Fairholt. 

La'bel,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Labeled  (-bSId)  or  La- 
belled ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  La- 
BEi,iNo  or  Labelling.]    1.  To 


Doorway,  with  Label 
{Arch.). 


affix  a  label  to  ;  to  mark  with  a  name,  etc. ;  as,  to  label 
a  bottle  or  a  package. 

2.  To  affix  in  or  on  a  label.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

La'bel-er  (la'bSl-er),  n.  One  who  labels.  [Written 
also  labeller.J 

II  La-bel'lum  (la-bSl'liJm),  ra.  ;pl.  L.  Laeella  (-la),  E. 
Labelluhs  (-lumz).  [L.,  dim.  of  ia6ru?re  lip.]  1.  (Bot.) 
The  lower  or  apparently  anterior  petal  of  an  orchida- 
ceous flower,  often  of  a  very  curious  shape. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  small  appendage  beneath  the  upper  lip  or 
labrum  of  certain  insects. 

La'bent  (la'bent),  a.  [L.  labens,  p.  pr.  of  labi  to 
slide,  glide.]     Slipping ;  sliding ;  gliding.     [iJ.] 

II  La'bl-a  (la'bl-a),  n.  pi.    See  Labium. 

La'bi-al  (-al),  a.  [LL.  lahialis,  fr.  L.  labium  lip  :  cf. 
F.  labial.  See  Lip.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lips  or 
labia ;  as,  labial  veins. 

2.  {Mas. )  Furnished  with  lips ;  as,  a  labial  organ  pipe. 

3.  (Phonetics)  (a)  Articulated,  as  a  consonant,  mainly 
by  the  lips,  as  b,  p,  m,  w.  (6)  Modified,  as  a  vowel,  by 
contraction  of  the  lip  opening,  as  55  (food),  o  (old),  etc., 
and  as  eu  and  u  in  French,  and  '6,u  in  German.  See 
Guide  to  Prommciation,  §§  11,  178. 

4.  {Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  labium;  as,  the 
labial  palpi  of  insects.     See  Labium. 

La'bl-al,  ra.  1.  {Phonetics)  A  letter  or  character  rep- 
resenting an  articulation  or  sound  formed  or  uttered 
chiefly  with  the  lips,  as  b,  p,  w. 

2.  (3Ius.)  An  organ  pipe  that  is  furnished  with  lips; 
a  flue  pipe. 

3.  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  scales  which  border  the  mouth 
of  a  fish  or  reptile. 

La'bl-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  {Phonetics)  The  quality  of 
being  labial ;  as,  the  labialism  of  an  articulation ;  con- 
version into  a  labial,  as  of  a  sound  which  is  different  in 
another  language.  J.  Peile. 

La'bi-al-1-za'tlon  (-t-za'shiln),  n.  (Phonetics)  The 
modification  of  aa  articulation  by  contraction  of  the  lip 
opening. 

La'bi-al-lze  (la'bi-al-iz),  v.  t.  {Phonetics)  To  modify 
by  contraction  of  the  lip  opening. 

La'bl-al-ly,  udv.  in  a  labial  manner;  with,  or  by 
means  of,  the  lips. 

La'bl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    To  labialize.  Brewer. 

La'bl-ate  (-at),  a.  [NL.  labiatus,  fr.  L.  labium  lip.] 
{Bot.)  {a)  Having  the  limb  of  a  tubular 
corolla  or  calyx  divided  into  two  un- 
equal parts,  one  projecting  over  the 
other  like  the  lips  of  a  mouth,  as  in 
the  snapdragon,  sage,  and  catnip.  (6) 
Belonging  to  a  natural  order  of  plants 
{Labiatse),  of  which  the  mint,  sage, 
and  catnip  are  examples.  They  are  Labiate  CoroUa. 
mostly  aromatic  herbs. 

La'bl-ate,  ra.  _{Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  order  Labiatx. 


flower.]  {Bot.)  Having  labiate  flowers,  as  the  snap- 
dragon. 

Lab'l-dom'e-ter  (I5b'T-dom'e-ter), n.  [Gr.  Aa^ts,  -CSoi, 
a  forceps  +  -meter  :  cf.  F.  labidometre.']  {Med.)  A  for- 
ceps with  a  measuring  attachment  for  ascertaining  the 
size  of  the  fetal  head. 

La'bUe  (la'bTl  or  ISb'Il),  a.  [L.  labilis  apt  to  slip, 
fr.  labi  to  slip.]  Liable  to  slip,  err,  fall,  or  apostatize. 
{.Obs.l  .  Cheyne. 

La-bll'I-ty  (la-bTl'i-t^),  n.  Liability  to  lapse,  err,  or 
apostatize.     [Archaic']  Coleridge. 

La-bim'e-ter  (la-bTm'e-ter),  re.  [Cf.  P.  laUmetrc] 
{3Ied. )  See  Labidometek. 

La'bi-0-den'tal  (la'bi-6-dgn'tol),  a.  [Labi2im  +  den- 
tal.] {Phonetics)  Formed  or  pronounced  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  lips  and  teeth,  as  /  and  v.  —  ra.  A  labio- 
dental sound  or  letter. 

La'bl-0-na'sal  (la'bi-6-na'zal),  a.  [Labium  -\-  nasal.] 
{Phonetics)  Formed  by  the  lips  and  the  nose.  —  ra.  A  la- 
bionasal sound  or  letter. 

La'bl-ose'  (la'bT-os'),  a.  [From  Labium.]  (Bot.) 
Having  the  appearance  of  being  labiate  ;  —  said  of  certain 
polypetalous  corollas. 

II  La'bl-pal'pus  (-pai'pils),  ra.  ;  pi.  Labipalpi  (-pi). 
[NL.  See  Labium,  and  Palpus.]  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the 
labial  palpi  of  an  insect.    See  Illust.  under  Labium. 

II  La'bl-um  (la'bi-am),  ra.  ;  pi.  L.  Labia  (-a),  E.  La- 
BIUMS  (-limz).     [L.]     1.  A  lip,  or  liplike  organ. 

2.  The  lip  of  an  organ  pipe. 

3.  pi.  {Anat.)  The  folds  of  integument  at  the  opening 
of  the  vulva. 

4.  {Zo'ol. )  (a)  The  organ  of  insects  which  covers  the 
mouth  beneath,  and  serves  as 
an  under  lip.  It  consists  of 
the  second  pair  of  maxillae, 
usually  closely  united  in  the 
middle  line,  but  bearing  a  pair 
of  palpi  in  most  insects.  It 
often  consists  of  a  thin  ante- 
rior part  {ligula  or  pulpiger)  Labium.  A  Ligula  and  La- 
and  a  firmer  posterior  plate  bial  Palpi  of  a  Beetle  j  li 
(mentum).  {b)  Inner  margin  Mcntum  of  the  same.  Eu- 
of  the  aperture  of  a  shell.  larged. 


Lab'Iab  (ISblSb),  n.  (Bot.)  An  East  Indian  name 
for  several  twining  leguminous  plants  related  to  the 
bean,  but  commonly  applied  to  the  hyacinth  bean  (Doli- 
chos  Lablab). 

La'bor  (la'ber),  re.  [OE.  labour,  OF.  labotir,  labor, 
labur,  F.  labeur,  L.  labor;  cf.  Gr.  XaiJ.pdveiv  to  take, 
Skr.  labh  to  get,  seize.]  [Written  also  labour.]  1.  Phys- 
ical toil  or  bodily  exertion,  especially  when  fatiguing, 
irksome,  or  imavoidable,  in  distinction  from  sportive  ex- 
ercise ;  hard,  muscular  eifort  directed  to  some  useful 
end,  as  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  like  ;  servile 
toU  ;  exertion ;  work. 

God  hath  set 
Labor  and  rest,  as  day  and  night,  to  men 
Successive.  Milton. 

2.  Intellectual  exertion ;  mental  effort ;  as,  the  labor 
of  compiling  a  history. 

3.  That  which  requires  hard  work  for  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  that  which  demands  effort. 

Beins  a  labor  of  so  great  a  difficulty,  the  exact  performance 
thereof  we  may  rather  wish  than  look  lor.  Hooker. 

4.  Travail ;  the  pangs  and  efforts  of  childbirth. 

The  queen 's  in  labor, 
They  say,  in  great  extremity  ;  and  feared 
She  '11  with  the  labor  end.  Shak. 

5.  Any  pang  or  distress.  Shak. 

6.  (Naut.)  The  pitching  or  tossing  of  a  vessel  which 
results  in  the  straining  of  timbers  and  rigging. 

7.  [Sp.]  A  measure  of  land  in  Mexico  and  Texas, 
equivalent  to  an  area  of  177f  acres.  Barlleit. 

Syn.  —  Work ;  toil ;  drudgery  ;  task ;  exertion ;  effort ; 
industry ;  painstaking.    See  Ton.. 

La'bor,  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Labored  (la'berd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Laboking.]  [OE.  labouren,  F.  labourer,  L.  la- 
borare.  See  Labor,  re.]  [Written  also  labour.]  1.  To 
exert  muscular  strength ;  to  exert  one's  strength  with 
painful  effort,  particularly  in  servile  occupations;  to 
work ;  to  toil. 

Adam,  well  may  we  labor  still  to  dress 

This  garden.  Milton. 

2.  To  exert  one's  powers  of  mind  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  design  ;  to  strive  ;  to  take  pains. 

3.  To  be  oppressed  with  difficulties  or  disease ;  to  do 
one's  work  under  conditions  which  make  it  especially 
hard,  wearisome,  or  grievous ;  to  move  slowly,  as  against 
opposition,  or  under  a  burden ;  to  be  burdened  ;  —  often 
with  under,  and  formerly  with  of. 

The  stone  that  labors  up  the  hill.  Granville. 

The  line  too  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow.        Pope. 

To  cure  the  disorder  under  which  he  labored.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  1 

will  give  you  rest.  Matt.  xi.  28. 

4.  To  be  in  travail ;  to  suffer  the  pangs  of  childbirth. 

5.  (Naut.)  To  pitch  or  roll  heavily,  as  a  ship  in  a  tur- 
bulent sea.  Totten. 

La'bor,  v.  t.  [P.  labourer,  L.  laborare.]  1.  To  work 
at ;  to  work ;  to  till ;  to  cultivate  by  toil. 

The  most  excellent  lands  are  lying  fallow,  or  only  labored  by 
children.  W.  Tooke. 

2.  To  form  or  fabricate  with  toil,  exertion,  or  onre. 
"  To  labor  arms  for  Troy."  lir-^di:i>.. 

3.  To  prosecute,  or  perfect,  with  effort ;  lo  urge  stren- 
uously ;  as,  to  labor  a  point  or  argumem;. 

4.  To  belabor;  to  beat.     [Ois.J  L-yden. 
LaVo-rant   (lab'o-rant),  re.     [L.  lahorijis,  p    pr.  of 

laborare  to  labor.]     A  chemist.     lObs.")  Itoyle. 

Lab'0-ra-tO-ry  (-ra-to-ry),  re. ; pi.  La  v  ;;.vto;.;i;3  (-rTz). 
[Shortened  fr.  elaboratory ;  cf.  OF.  ei'ui  '  ';■;■,  F.  la- 
boratoire.  See  Elaborate,  Labor.]  [Fuiiuerly  written 
also  elaboratory.]  The  workroom  of  a  chemist ;  also,  a 
place  devoted  to  experiments  in  any  branch  of  natural 
science ;  as,  a  chemical,  physical,  or  biological  labora- 
tory. Hence,  by  extension,  a  place  where  something  is 
prepared,  or  some  operation  is  performed  ;  as,  the  liver 
is  the  laboratory  of  the  bile. 

La'bored  (la'berd),  a.  Bearing  marks  of  labor  and 
effort ;  elaborately  wrought ;  not  easy  or  natural ;  as, 
labored  poetry ;  a  labored  style. 

La'bored-Iy,  adv.    in  a  labored  manner  ;  with  labor. 

La'bel-er  (la'ber-er),  n.  [Written  also  labotirer.'] 
One  who  labors  in  a  toilsome  occupation ;  a  person  who 
does  work  that  requires  strength  rather  than  skill,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  an  artisan. 

La'bor-lng,  a.  1.  Tliat  labors ;  performing  labor ; 
esp.,  performing  coarse,  heavy  work,  not  requiring  skill ; 
also,  set  apart  for  labor ;  as,  laboring  days. 

The  sleep  of  a  laboring  man  is  sweet.       £ccl.  v.  12. 

2.  Suffering  pain  or  grief.  Pope, 

laboring  oar,  the  oar  which  requires  most  strength  and 
exertion ;  often  used  figuratively ;  as,  to  have,  or  pull, 
the  laboring  oar  in  some  difficult  undertaking. 

La-bo'rl-ous  (la-bo'rT-Hs),  a.  [L.  laboriostis,  fr.  labor 
labor:  cf.  F.  laborieux.]  1.  Requiring  labor,  persever- 
smce,  or  sacrifices ;  toilsome ;  tiresome. 

Dost  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence,  or  toil, 

Laliorious  virtues  all  ?    Learn  these  from  Cato.    Addison, 

2.  Devoted  to  labor;  diligent;  industrious;  as,  a  la- 
borious mechanic. 

— La-bo'rl-ous-ly,  adv.  — La-bo'rl-ouB-neBS,  n. 

La'bor-less  (la'ber-lSs),  a.  Not  involving  labor ;  not 
laborious ;  easy. 
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La'bor-OUS  (la'ber-Os),  a.   Laborious.    [OJi.]    Wyall. 

—  LaTjOr-OUS-ly,  adv.    lObs.J    Sir  T.  Elyot. 
La'bor-sav'lng  (-sav'ing),  a.    Saving  labor  ;  adapted 

to  supersede  or  diminish  tlie  labor  of  men ;  as,  labor- 
saving  machinery. 

La'bor-some  (-sum),  a.  1.  Made  with,  or  requiring, 
great  labor,  pams,  or  diligence.     [06j.]  Shak. 

2.  {Naui.)  Likely  or  inclined  to  roll  or  pitch,  as  a  ship 
in  a  heavy  sea  ;  having  a  tendency  to  labor. 

Lab'ra-dor'  (ISb'ra-dSr'),  n.  A  region  of  British  Amer- 
ica on  the  Atlantic  coast,  north  of  Newfoundland. 

Labrador  duck  (ZooL),  a  sea  duck  (Camtolaimus  labra- 
dorius)  allied  to  the  eid  er  ducks.  It  was  formerly  common 
on  the  coast  of  New  England,  but  is  now  supposed  to  be 
extinct,  no  specimens  having  been  reported  smce  1878.  — 
Labrador  feldspar.  See  Laeradoeite.  -  Labrador  tea.  (Bot.), 
a  name  of  two  low,  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  genus  Ledum 
(L.palustre  and  L.  latifoliwn),  found  in  Northern  Europe 
and  America.  They  are  used  as  tea  in  British  America, 
and  in  Scandinavia  as  a  substitute  for  hops. 

Lab'ra-dor'ite  (-it),  n.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  feldspar 
commonly  showing  a  beautiful  play  of  colors,  and  hence 
much  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  finest  speci- 
mens come  from  Labrador.    See  Feldspar. 

La'bras  (la'braz),  n.  p/.  [li.  lab]~um ;  cf.  It.  labbro, 
pi.  labbra.;\    Lips.     lObs.  &  i?.]  Shak. 

La'brold  (la'broid),  a.  \_Labrus  -f-  -aid.']  (Zool.) 
Like  the  genus  Labrus ;  belonging  to  the  family  Labridse, 
an  extensive  family  of  marine  fishes,  often  brilliantly 
colored,  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  The  tautog  and  cunner  are  American 
examples. 

La^rose'  (la'bros'),  a.  [L.  labrosus,  fr.  labrum  lip.] 
Having  thick  lips. 

II  La1)rum  (la'briSm),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Labra  (-bra),  E. 
Labrums  (-briimz).    [L.]    1.  A  lip  or  edge,  as  of  a  basin. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  (a)  An  organ  in  insects  and  crustaceans 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  and  serving  as  an 
upper  lip.  See  Ilhisi.  of  Hymenopteea.  (ft)  The  exter- 
nal margin  of  the  aperture  of  a  shell.    See  Untvalvb. 

II  La'brus  (la'brus),  n.  ;  pi.  Labri  (-bri).  [L.,  a  sort 
of  fish.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine  fishes,  including  the 
wrasses  of  Europe.     See  Wrasse. 

La-bur'nic  (la-b(ir'nik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  de- 
rived from,  the  laburnum. 

La-bur'nlne  (-nTn  or  -nen),  n.  ( Chem. )  A  poisonous 
alkaloid  found  in  the  unripe  seeds  of  the  laburnum. 

La-bur'num  (-num),  m.  [L.]  (5o<.)  A  small  legumi- 
nous tree  {Cytisus  Laburnum),  native  of  the  Alps.  The 
plant  is  reputed  to  be  poisonous,  esp.  the  bark  and 
seeds.     It  has  handsome  racemes  of  yellow  blossoms. 

(8^°*  Scotch  laburnum  ( Cytisus  alpinus)  is  similar,  but 
has  smooth  leaves ;  purple  laburnum  is  C.  purpiireus. 

Lab'y-rlnth  (ISb'I-rlnth),  n.  [L.  labyrinthus,  Gr. 
Ao/3upij/9o5  :  cf.  F.  labyrinthe.']  1,  An  edifice  or  place 
full  of  intricate  passageways  which  render  it  difficult  to 
find  the  way  from  the  interior  to  the  entrance  ;  as,  the 
Egyptian  and  Cretan  labyrinths. 

2.  Any  intricate  or  involved  inclosure  ;  especially,  an 
ornamental  maze  or  inclosure  in  a  park  or  garden. 

3.  Any  object  or  arrangement  of  an  intricate  or  in- 
volved form,  or  having  a  very  complicated  nature. 

The  serpent  .  .  .  fast  sleeping  soon  he  found. 
In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self -rolled.  MiUon. 

The  labyrinlh  of  the  mind.  Teimyson. 

4.  An  inextricable  or  bewildering  difficulty, 
the  maze  and  winding  labyrinths  o'  the  world.     Venham. 
(Anat.)  The  internal  ear.     See  Note  under  Eab. 
{Metal. )  A  series  of  canals  through  which  a  stream 

of  water  is  directed  for  suspending,  carrying  off,  and 

depositing  at  different  distances,  the  ground  ore  of  a 

metal.  Ure. 

7.  (Arch.)  A  pattern  or  design  representing  a  maze, 

—  often  inlaid  in  the  tiled  floor  of  a  church,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Maze  ;  confusion ;  intricacy ;  windings.  — 
JLabteihth,  Maze.  Labyrinth,  originally  the  name  of  an 
edifice  or  excavation,  carries  the  idea  of  design,  and  con- 
struction in  a  permanent  form,  while  maze  is  used  of  any- 
thing confused  or  confusing,  whether  fixed  or  shifting. 
Maze  is  less  restricted  in  its  figurative  uses  than  laby- 
rinth. We  speak  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear,  or  of  the 
mind,  and  of  a  labyrinth  of  difficulties ;  but  of  the  mazes 
5f  the  dance,  the  mazes  of  political  intrigue,  or  of  the 
•nind  being  in  a  maze. 

Lab'y-rln'tlial  (ISb'I-rln'thol),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
.  «sembling,  a  labyrinth  ;  intricate ;  labyrinthian. 

Lab'y-rln'thl-an  (-thl-an),  a.  Intricately  winding ; 
like  a  labyrinth  ;  perplexed  ;  labyrinthal. 

Lab'y-rin'thl-brancli  (-thT-brSnk),  a.  [See  Laby- 
rinth, and  Branchia.]  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Labyrinthici.  —  n.     One  of  the  Labyrinthici. 

LaVy-rln'thic  (-thTk),  l  a.      [L.   labyrinthicus  : 

LaVy-rln'thic-al  (-thi-kal), )  cf.  F.  labyrinthique.'] 
Like  or  pertaining  to  a  labyrinth. 

II  LaVy-rln'tM-cl  (-thi-sl),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Labt- 
einth.]  {Zo'dl.)  An  or- 
der of  teleostean  fishes, 
including  the  Auabas, 
or  climbing  perch,  and 
other  allied  fishes. 

B^""  They  have,  con- 
nected with  the  gill 
chamber,  a  special  cav- 
ity in  which  a  labyrin- 
thif  orm  membrane  is  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  retain 
water  to  supply  the 
gills  while  the  fish 
leaves  the  water  and 
travels  about  on  land, 
or  even  climbs  trees. 


I' 
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Head  of  one  of  the  Labyrinthici,  a 
climbing  perch  {Anabas),  opened 
BO  as  to  expose  the  Labyrinth. 


Lab'y-rin'tbi-form 

(-thT-f6rm),  a,     [^Laby- 
rinth +  -form  :  cf .  F.  labyrinthiforme'i     Having  the 
form  of  a  labyrinth ;  intricate. 


Labyrinthodonta.     Part   of 
section  of  a  Tooth. 


Lab'y-lln'thine  (ISVT-rTn'thTn),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
like,  a  labyrinth  ;  labyrinthal. 

Lab'y-rin'thO-don  (-rTn'tho-d5n),  n.  [Gr.  Ao/Supii/tfo! 
labyrinth  -f-  oSovs,  oSoi/tos,  tooth.]  {Paleon.)  A  genus 
of  very  large  fossil  amphibians,  of  the  Triassic  period, 
having  bony  plates  on  the  under  side  of  the  body.  It  is 
the  type  of  the  order  Labyrinthodonta.  Called  also 
Mastodonsaurus. 

Lab'y-rln'thO-dont  (-d5nt),  a.  {Paleon.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Labyrinthodonta.  —  n.  One  of  the  Laby- 
rinthodonta. 

II  Lab'y-rln'tho-don'ta  (-dSn'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Labyrinthodon.]  {Paleon.) 
An  extinct  order  of  Am- 
phibia, including  the  typical 
genus  Labyrinthodon,  and 
many  other  allied  forms, 
from  the  Carboniferous, 
Permian,  and  Triassic  for- 
mations. By  recent  writers 
they  are  divided  into  two  or 
more  orders.     See  Steqo- 

CEPHAXA. 

Lac  (ISk),  II  Lakh  (lak), 
n.  [Hind,  lak,  lakh,  laksh, 
Skr.  laksha  a  mark,  sign,  lakh.]  One  hundred  thousand  ; 
also,  a  vaguely  great  number ;  as,  a  lac  of  rupees.  [Writ- 
ten also  lack.^     [_East  Indies^ 

Lac,  n.  [Per.  lak  ;  akin  to  Skr.  laksha  :  cf .  F.  laque. 
It.  &  NL.  lacca.  Cf.  Lake  a  color.  Lacquer,  Litmus.] 
A  resinous  substance  produced  mainly  on  the  banyan 
tree,  but  to  some  extent  on  other  trees,  by  the  Coccus 
lacca,  a  scale-shaped  insect,  the  female  of  which  fixes 
herself  on  the  bark,  and  exudes  from  the  margin  of  her 
body  this  resinous  substance. 

m^^  Stick-lac  is  the  substance  in  its  natural  state,  in- 
crusting  small  twigs.  When  broken  off,  and  the  coloring 
matter  partly  removed,  the  granular  residuum  is  called 
seed-lac.  When  melted,  and  reduced  to  a  thin  crust,  it  is 
called  shell-lac  or  shellac.  Lac  is  an  important  ingredi- 
ent in  sealing  wax,  dyes,  varnishes,  and  lacquers. 

Ceylon  lac,  a  resinous  exudation  of  the  tree  Croton  lac- 
cij  eru  m ,  resembling  lac.  —  Lac  dye,  a  scarlet  dye  obtained 
from  stick-lac.  —  Lac  lake,  the  coloring  matter  of  lac  dye 
when  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  alum.  —  Mexican 
lac,  an  exudation  of  the  tree  Croton  Draco. 

Lac'clC  (ISk'sIk),  a.  [Cf.  P.  laccique.']  (Chem.)  Per- 
taining to  lac,  or  produced  from  it ;  as,  laccic  acid. 

Lac'Cin  (-sin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  laccine.']  {Chem.)  A  yel- 
low amorphous  substance  obtained  from  lac. 

Lac'CO-llte  (15k'k6-llt),     ire.    [Gr.  AcIkkos  a  cistern -|- 

Lac'CO-llth  (lak'kfi-lith),  )  -lite,  -liih.)  (Geol.)K 
mass  of  igneous  rock  intruded  between  sedimentary  beds 
and  resulting  in  a  mammiform  bulging  of  the  overlying 
strata.  —  Lac'CO-lit'lC  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 

Lace  (las),  n.  [OE.  las,  OF.  laz,  F.  lacs,  dim.  lacet, 
fr.  L.  laqueus  noose,  snare  ;  prob.  akin  to  lacere  to  entice. 
Cf.  Delight,  Elicit,  Lasso,  Latchet.]  1.  That  which 
binds  or  holds,  especially  by  being  interwoven  ;  a  string, 
cord,  or  band,  usually  one  passing  through  eyelet  or  other 
holes,  and  used  in  drawing  and  holding  together  parts  of 
a  garment,  of  a  shoe,  of  a  machine  belt,  etc. 

His  hat  hung  at  his  back  down  by  a  lace.      Chaucer. 

For  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 

Himself  he  tied.  Spenser. 

2.  A  snare  or  gin,  especially  one  made  of  interwoven 
cords ;  a  net.     [06i.]  Pair/ax. 

Vulcanus  had  caught  thee  [Venus]  in  his  lace.    Chaucer. 

3.  A  fabric  of  fine  threads  of  linen,  silk,  cotton,  etc., 
often  ornamented  with  figures ;  a  delicate  tissue  of 
thread,  much  worn  as  an  ornament  of  dress. 

Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the  wearing  of  costly 
laces.  Bacon. 

4.  Spirits  added  to  coffee  or  some  other  beverage. 
lOld  Slangy  Addison. 

Alenyon  lace,  a  kind  of  point  lace,  entirely  of  needle- 
work, first  made  at  Alengon  in  France,  in  the  ITtli  cen- 
tury. It  is  very  durable  and  of  great  beauty  and  cost. 
—  Bone  lace,  Brussels  lace,  etc.  See  under  Bone,  Brus- 
sels, etc.  —  Gold  lace,  or  Silver  lace,  lace  having  warp 
threap  of  silk,  or  silk  and  cotton,  and  a  weft  of  silk 
threaas  covered  with  gold  (or  silver),  or  vrith  gilt.  —Lace 
leather,  thin,  oil-tanned  leather  suitable  for  cutting  into 
lacings  for  machine  belts.  —  Lace  lizard  (Zoo!.),  a  large, 
aquatic,  Australian  lizard  (Hydrosaurus  giganteus),  alhea 
to  the  monitors.  —  Lace  paper,  paper  with  an  openwork 
design  in  imitation  of  lace.  —Lace  piece  (.Shipbuilding), 
the  main  piece  of  timber  wliich  supports  the  beak  or  head 
projecting  beyond  the  stem  of  a  ship.  —  Lace  pillow,  and 
Pillow  lace.    See  under  Pillow. 

Lace,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Laced  (last) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Lacino  (la'sTng).]  1.  To  fasten  with  a  lace;  to  draw 
together  with  a  lace  passed  through  eyelet  holes ;  to  unite 
with  a  lace  or  laces,  or,  figuratively,  with  anything  re- 
sembling laces.  Shak, 
When  Jenny's  stays  are  newly  laced.  Prior. 

2.  To  adorn  with  narrow  strips  or  braids  of  some 
decorative  material ;  as,  cloth  laced  with  silver.      Shak. 

3.  To  beat;  to  lash;  to  make  stripes  on.     [Colloq.^ 

I  *I1  lace  your  coat  for  ye.  Z* Estrange. 

4.  To  add  spirits  to  (a  beverage).    [Old  Slangl 
Lace,  V.  i.    To  be  fastened  with  a  lace,  or  laces ;  as, 

these  boots  lace. 

Lace'-baik'  (las'bark'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  in  the 
West  Indies  {Lagetta  lintearia) ;  —  so  called  from  the 
lacelike  layers  of  its  inner  bark. 

Laced  (last),  a,  1.  Fastened  with  a  lace  or  laces  ; 
decorated  with  narrow  strips  or  braid.     See  IJACE,  v.  t. 

2.  Decorated  with  the  fabric  lace. 

A  shirt  with  laced  ruffles.  Fielding. 

laced  mutton,  a  prostitute.  [Old  Slangl  Shah. — Laced 
stocking,  a  strong  stocking  which  can  be  tightly  laced ;  — 
used  in  cases  of  weak  legs,  varicose  veins,  etc.  Dunglison. 

^ac'e-d2e-mo'nl-aii  (ISs'e-de-mo'nT-an),  a.    [L.  Lace- 


daemonius,  Gr.  AaKeSat/xono?,  fr.  AoKeSaitnov  Lacedse- 
mon.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lacedaemon  or  Sparta,  the 
chief  city  of  Laconia  in  the  Peloponnesus.  —  n.  A 
Spartan.     [Written  also  Lacedemonian.'^ 

Lace'man  (las'mSn),  n. ;  pi.  Lacemen  (-mSn).  A  man 
who  deals  in  lace. 

Lac'er-a-ble  (ISs'er-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  lacerabilis :  cf.  P. 
lacerable.2  That  can  be  lacerated  or  torn. 

Lac'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lacerated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Laceratino  (-a'ting).]  [L. 
laceratus,  p.  p.  of  lacerare  to  lacerate,  fr.  lacer  man- 
gled, lacerated ;  cf.  Gr.  Aoki's  a  rent,  rending,  Kaxiieiv 
to  tear ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  slay."^  To  tear ;  to  rend  ;  to 
separate  by  tearing ;  to  mangle ;  as,  to  lacerate  the  flesh. 
Hence  :  To  aifiict ;  to  torture ;  as,  to  lacerate  the  heart. 

Lac'er-ate  (las'er-St),  1^.    a.     [L.  laceratus,    p.    p.] 

Lac'er-a'ted  (-a'tgd),  J  1.  Rent ;  torn ;  mangled  ;  as, 
a  lacerated  wound. 

By  each  other's  fury  lacerate.  Southey. 

2.  (Pot.  &  Zo'dl.)  Jagged,  or  slashed  irregularly,  at 
the  end,  or  along  the  edge. 

Lac'er-a'Uon  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  laceraiio :  cf.  F.  lad- 
ration.']     1.  The  act  of  lacerating. 

2.  A  breach  or  wound  made  by  lacerating.  Arbuthnot. 

Lac'er-a-tive  (ISs'er-a-tiv),  a.  Lacerating,  or  having 
the  power  to  lacerate  ;  as,  lacerative  humors.      Harvey. 

La'cert  (la'sert),  n.  [OF.  lacerte.  See  Lacertus.]  A 
muscle  of  the  human  body.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

La-cer'ta  (la-ser'ta),  n.  [L.  lacerlus  the  arm.]  A 
fathom.     [06^.]  Domesday  Book. 

La-cer'ta,  n.  [L.,  a  lizard.  See  Lizard.]  1.  (Zo'dl.) 
A  genus  of  lizards.    See  Lizaed. 

(1^°"  Formerly  it  included  nearly  all  the  known  liz. 
ards.  It  is  now  restricted  to  certain  diurnal  Old  World 
species,  like  the  green  lizard  (Lacerta  viridis)  and  the 
sand  lizard  (L.  aguis),  of  Europe. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  Lizard,  a  northern  constellation. 

La-cer'tlan  (-shan  or  -shi-an),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lacertien.1 
(Zo'dl.)  Like  a  lizard  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lacertilia. 
•—  n.     One  of  the  Lacertilia. 

II  Lac'er-tll'1-a  (las'er-tll'i-a,),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  la. 
certus  a  lizard.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  order  of  Keptilia,  which  in- 
cludes the  lizards. 

II^°"  They  are  closely  related  to  the  snakes,  and,  like 
the  latter,  usually  have  the  body  covered  with  scales  or 
granules.  They  usually  have  eyelids,  and  most  of  thero 
have  well-formed  legs ;  but  in  some  groups  (amphisbaena, 
glass-snake,  etc.)  the  legs  are  wanting  and  the  body  ia 
serpentlike.  None  are  venomous,  unless  Heloderma  be 
an  exception.  The  order  includes  the  chameleons,  the 
Cionocrania,  or  typical  lizards,  and  the  amphisbsenas. 
See  Amphisb^iEna,  Gtecko,  Gila  monster,  and  Lizard. 

Lac'er-tll'1-an  (-an),  a.  &  n.    Same  as  Lacertlan. 

La-cer'ti-loid  (la-ser'ti-loid),  a.  [Lacertilia -\- -oid."] 
(Zo'dl. )  Like  or  belonging  to  the  Lacertilia. 

La-cer'tine  (-tin),  a.    (Zo'dl.)  Lacertian. 

II  La-cer'tus  (la-ser'tiis),  n.  ;  pi.  Lacerti  (-ti).  [L., 
the  upper  arm.]  (Anat.)  A  bundle  or  fascicle  of  mus- 
cular fibers. 

Lace'wlng'  (las'wTng'),  w.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species 

tt  ^.rtTI:7-n^^  J,  \  I  WW  °^  neurop- 
o  \  l/lllf  terous  in- 
sects of 
the  genua 
Chrysopa 
and  allied 
genera. 
They  have 
delicate, 
lacelike 

wings  and  brilliant  eyes.  Their  larvae  are  useful  in  de- 
stroying aphids.  Called  also  lace-winged  fly ,  and  golden- 
eyed  fly. 

Lace'-wlnged'  (-wTngd'),  a.     (Zo'dl.)  Having  thin, 
transparent,  reticulated  wings ;  as,  the  lace-winged  flies. 
Lach'es  (lash'ez),  1  n.    [OF.  lachesse,  fr.  lache  lax,  in- 
Lache  (ISsh),  J      dolent,  F.  lache,  ultimately  fr. 

L.  laxus  loose,  lax.  See  Lax.]  (Law)  Neglect ;  negli- 
gence ;  remissness ;  neglect  to  do  a  thing  at  the  proper 
time  ;  delay  to  assert  a  claim. 

It  ill  became  him  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  laches  with  the 
eagerness  of  a  shrewd  attorney.  Macaulay. 

Lach'ry-ma-ble  (lak'rt-ma-b'l),  a.  [L.  lacrimabilis, 
fr.  lacrima  a  tear.]     Lamentable.  Martin  Parker, 

II  Lach'ry-mae  Chris'ti  (lak'ri-me  kris'tT).  [L.,  lit., 
Christ's  tears.]     A  rich,  sweet,  red  NeapoUtan  wine. 

Lach'ry-mai  (-mal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lacrymal.  See  Lach- 
ETMOSE.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tears;  as,  lachrymal 
effusions. 

2.  (Anat.)  (a)  Pertaining  to,  or  secreting,  tears ;  as, 
the  lachrymal  gland,  (ft)  Pertaining  to  the  lachrymal 
organs  ;  as,  lachrymal  bone  ;  lachrymal  duct. 

ilac'ry-^Sr^  J  (ISk'ri-mal),  n.    See  Lachbymatoey. 

Lach'ry-ma-ry  (-mt-rj),  a.  Containing,  or  intendea 
to  contain,  tears ;  lachrymal.  Addison. 

Lach'ry-mate  (-mat),  v.  i.    To  weep,    [i?.]    Blount. 

Lach'ry-ma'tlon  (-ma'shiln),  n.  [L.  lacrimatio,  from 
lacrimare  to  shed  tears,  fr.  lacrima  tear.]  The  act  ot 
shedding  tears;  weeping. 

Lach'ry-ma-to-ry  (l5k'rT-ma-t6-ry),  n.;  pi.  -eies 
(-riz).  [Ci.F.lacrymatoire.]  (4n^ig.)  A  "tear-bottle ;  " 
a  narrow-necked  vessel  found  in  sepulchers  of  the  ancient 
Romans ;  —  so  called  from  a  former  notion  that  the  tears 
of  the  deceased  person's  friends  were  collected  in  it. 
Called  also  lachrymal  or  lacrymal. 

Lach'ry-ml-form  (-mT-f8rm),  a.  [L.  lacrima  tear  + 
-form;  cf.  F.  lacrymiforme.']  Having  the  form  of  a  tear ; 
tear-shaped. 

Lach'ry-mose'  (-mos'),  a.  [L.  lacrymosus,  better 
lacrimosus,  fr.  lacrima,  lacruma  (also  badly  spelt  io- 
chryma)  a  tear,  for  older  dacrima,  akin  to  E.  tear.    See 


Lacewing  ( Chrysopa 
oculata). 

a  Mature  Fly  ;  b  Eggs ; 
c  Larva.  Somewhat  en- 
larged. 


ale,   senate,   cd,re,    &xa,   arm,   ask,   final,   ^11 ;    eve,   event,    £nd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,   Sbey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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LACUNA 


Tear  the  secretion.]     Generating  or  shedding  tears ; 
given  to  shedding  tears  ;  suffused  with  tears  ;  tearful. 

You  should  have  seen  his  lachrt/mose  visnomy.     Lamb. 

—  Lach'ry-mose'ly,  adv. 

La'clng  (la'sing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  securing,  fasten- 
ing, or  tightening,  with  a  lace  or  laces. 

2.  A  lace  ;  specifically  {Mach.),  a  thong  of  thin  leather 
for  uniting  the  ends  of  belts. 

3.  A  rope  or  line  passing  through  eyelet  holes  in  the 
edge  of  a  sail  or  an  awning  to  attach  it  to  a  yard,  gaff,  etc. 

4.  {Bridge  Building)  A.  system  of  bracing  bars,  not 
crossing  each  other  in  the  middle,  coimecting  the  chan- 
nel bars  of  a  compound  strut.  Waddell. 

La-cin'i-a  (la-sTn'I-a),  n. ;  pi.  L.  LACiNiffi  (-e),  E.  La- 
CIHIAS   (-az).     [L.,  the   lappet  or  flap  of   a  garment.] 

1.  {Bol.)  (a)  One  of  the  narrow,  jagged,  irregular 
pieces  or  divisions  which  form  a  sort  of  fringe  on  the 
borders  of  the  petals  of  some  flowers,  (b)  A  narrow. 
Blender  portion  of  the  edge  of  a  monophyUous  calyx,  or 
of  any  irregularly  incised  leaf. 

2.  (Zo'61.)  The  posterior,  inner  process  of  the  stipes 
on  the  maxillfe  of  insects. 

La-cin'i-ate  (-it),  )  a.  [See  Lacinia.]  1.  Fringed ; 

La-cin'i-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  J      having  a  i'ringed  border. 

2.  {Bot.  &  Zo'dl.)  Cut  into  deep,  narrow,  irregular 
lobes;  slashed. 

La-cin'i-o-late  (-T-S-lat),  a.  [See  Lacinia.]  (Bot.) 
Consisting  of,  or  abounding  in,  very  minute  lacinise. 

II  La-Cin'U-la  (-u-la),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Lacinul^  (-le),  E.  La- 
oinclas  (-laz).     [NL.]    {Boi.)  A  diminutive  lacinia. 

Lack  (ISk),  re.  [OE.  lak  ;  cf.  D.  lah  slander,  laken  to 
blame,  OHG.  lahan,  AS.  lean-l  1.  Blame;  cause  of 
blame  ;  fault ;  crime  ;  offense.     [Oftj.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Deficiency ;  want ;  need ;  destitution ;  failure ;  as, 
a  lack  of  sufficient  food. 

She  swooneth  now  and  now  for  lakke  of  blood.    Chaucer. 
Let  his  lack  of  years  be  no  impediment.  Shak. 

Lack,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lacked  (15kt) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Lacking.]  1.  To  blame  ;  to  find  fault  with.  [06s.] 

Love  them  and  lakke  them  not.    Piers  Plowman. 

2.  To  be  without  or  destitute  of ;  to  want ;  to  need. 
If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God.     James  i.  5. 

Lack,  V.  i.     1.  To  be  wanting  ;  often,  impersonally, 
with  o/,  meaning,  to  be  less  than,  short,  not  quite,  etc. 
What  hour  now  ? 
I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve.  Shak. 

Peradrenture  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty.    Ghru  xviii.  28. 

2.  To  be  in  want. 
The  young  hons  do  lack,  and  suffer  hunger.    Ps.  sxxiv.  10. 

Lack,  interj.  [Cf.  Alack.]  Exclamation  of  regret 
or  surprise.     yProv.  Eng.']  Cowper. 

Lack'a-dal'sl-cal  (lak'a-da'zT-kol),  a.  [Trom  Lacka- 
DAISY,  fn/ecj.]  Affectedly  pensive ;  languidly  sentimen- 
tal. —  Lack'a-dai'si-cal-ly,  adv. 

Lack'a-dal'sy  (ISk'a-da'zy ),  interj.  [Prom  IiAckadat, 
interj,^     An  expression  of  languor. 

Lack'a-dal'sy,  a.    Lackadaisical. 

Lack'a-day'  (ISk'a-da'),  interj.  [Abbreviated  from 
alackaday.2  Alack  the  day;  alas;  —  an  expression  of 
sorrow,  regret,  dissatisfaction,  or  surprise. 

LackOirain'  (ISk'bran'),  n.  One  who  is  deficient  in 
understanding ;  a  witless  person.  Shak. 

Lack'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  lacks  or  is  in  want. 

Lack'er,  n.  &  v.    See  Lacquer. 

Lack'ey  (lak'J^),  n.;  pi.  Lackbts  (-Tz).  [F.  la- 
guais ;  cf .  Sp.  &  PG.  lacayo ;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  perh. 
of  German  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  lick,  v.]  An  attending 
male  servant ;  a  footman ;  a  servile  follower. 

Like  a  Christian  footboy  or  a  gentleman's  lackey.     Shak. 

Lackey  caterpillar  (2ool.),  the  caterpillar,  or  larva,  of 
any  bombycid  moth  of  the  genus  Clisiocampa ;  —  so  called 
from  its  iqarty-colored  markings.  The  common  Euro- 
pean species  (C  neustria)\s  striped  with  blue,  yellow, 
and  red,  with  a  white  line  on  the  back.  The  American 
species  (C.  Americana  and  C.  sylvalica)  are  commonly 
called  tent  caterpillars.  See  Tent  caterj>illar,  under 
Tent.  —  Lackey  moth  (Zo'dl.),  the  moth  wmch  produces 
the  lackey  caterpUlar. 

Lack'ey,  v.  t.    To  attend  as  a  lackey ;  to  wait  upon. 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her.  Milton. 

Lack'ey,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lackeyed  (-Id) ;  p.  pr. 
&vb.  n.  Lackeying.]  To  act  or  serve  as  lackey  ;  to  pay 
servile  attendance. 

Lack'lus'ter  )  (-liis'ter),  re.     A  want  of  luster.  —  a. 

Lack'lus'tre  )  Wanting  luster  or  brightness.  "  Lack- 
luster eye."  Shak. 

Lac'mus  (ISk'mus),  re.    See  Litmus. 

La-CO'ni-an  (la-ko'nT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  La- 
conia,  a  division  of  ancient  Greece  ;  Spartan.  —  n.  An 
inhabitant  of  Laconia ;  esp.,  a  Spartan. 

La-con'ic  (la-k3n'ik),  I  a.     [L.  Laconicus  Laconian, 

La-con'lc-al  (-i-kal),  )  Gr.  AaxtaviKO';,  fr.  AaKuv  a 
Laconian,  Lacedaemonian,  or  Spartan  :  cf.  F.  laconique.} 

1.  Expressing  much  in  few  words,  after  the  manner  of 
the  Laconians  or  Spartans;  brief  and  pithy;  brusque; 
epigrammatic.     In  this  sense  laconic  is  the  usual  form. 

I  grow  laconic  even  beyond  laconicism  ;  for  sometimes  I  re- 
turn only  yes,  or  no,  to  questionary  or  petitionary  epistles  of 
half  a  yard  long.  Pope. 

His  sense  was  strong  and  his  style  laconic.     Welwood. 

2.  Laconian ;  characteristic  of,  or  like,  the  Spartans  ; 
hence,  stern  or  severe ;  cruel ;  unflinching. 

His  head  had  now  felt  the  razor,  his  back  the  rod  ;  all  that  la- 
conical disciphne  pleased  him  well.  Bp.  Hall. 

n  ■  V^ "~  ^^iu^ '  ^"^f  ;  concise  ;  succinct ;  sententious  ; 
l)ointea;  pithy.  _  Laconic,  Concise.  Concise  means 
without  irrelevant  or  superfluous  matter  ;  it  is  the  oppo- 
site 01  ai_[fuse.  Laconic  means  concise  with  the  addi- 
tional quality  of  pithiness,  sometimes  of  brusqueness. 

La-con'lc,  re.    Laconism.    [06s.]  Addison. 

La-con'lc-al  (-T-kol),  a.    See  Laconic,  a. 

La-con'ic-al-ly,  adv.     in  a  laconic  manner. 

La-con'i-clsm  (-T-sTz'ra),  ra.   Same  as  Laconism.  Pope. 


Lac'O-nlSin  (ISk'o-ntz'm),  n.  [Gr.  AoKaii/KTiLto;,  fr. 
KaKiovC^tiv  to  imitate  Lacedaemonian  manners,  to  speak 
laconically :  cf.  F.  laconisme.']  1.  A  vigorous,  brief 
manner  of  expression  ;  laconic  style. 

2.  An  instance  of  laconic  style  or  expression. 

Lac'0-nize  (iak'6-niz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p_.  p.  Laconized 
(-uizd) ;  p.  pr:  &  vb.  n.  Laconizino  (-ni'zing).]  [Gr. 
kaKuivC^eLv.  See  Laconic]  To  imitate  the  manner  of 
the  Laconians,  especially  in  brief,  pithy  speech,  or  in  fru- 
gality and  austerity. 

Lac'quer  (ISk'er),  n.  [F.  lacre  a  sort  of  sealing  wax, 
Pg.  lacre,  fr.  laca  lac.  See  Lac  the  resin.]  [Written 
also  lacker."]  A  varnish,  consisting  of  a  solution  of  shell- 
lac  in  alcohol,  often  colored  with  gamboge,  saffron,  or  the 
like;  —  used  for  varnishing  metals,  papier -machS,  and 
wood.  The  name  is  also  given  to  varnishes  made  of 
other  ingredients,  esp.  tlie  tough,  solid  varnish  of  the 
Japanese,  witli  which  ornamental  objects  are  made. 

Lac'quer,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lacquered  (ISk'erd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lacquering.]  To  cover  with  lacquer. 
"  Lacgtier'd  chair."  Pope. 

Lac'quer-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  lacquers,  especially 
one  wlio  makes  a  business  of  lacquering. 

Lac'quer-ing,  re.  The  act  or  business  of  putting  on 
lacquer  ;  also,  tlie  coat  of  lacquer  put  on. 

IILa'cri-mo'so  (la'kre-mo'zo),  a.  [It.  See  Lachry- 
mose.] (Mus.)  Plaintive  ;  —  a  term  applied  to  a  mourn- 
ful or  pathetic  movement  or  style.  Moore. 

La-crosse'  (la-krSs';  115),  re.  [F.  la  crosse,  lit.,  the 
crosier,  hooked  stick.  Cf.  Crosier.]  A  game  of  ball, 
originating  among  the  North  American  Indians,  now  the 
popular  field  sport  of  Canada,  and  played  also  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States.  Each  player  carries  a  long- 
handled  racket,  called  a  '■'■crosse."  The  ball  is  not  han- 
dled but  cauglit  with  the  crosse  and  carried  on  it,  or  tossed 
from  it,  the  object  being  to  carry  it  or  throw  it  through 
one  of  the  goals  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  field. 

Lac'ry-mal  (lilk'rl-mal),  re.  &  a.  See  Lachrymatory, 
n.,  and  Lachrymal,  a. 

Lac'ry-ma-ry,  Lac'ry-ma-to-ry,  Lac'ry-mose.  See 
Lachkymary,  Lachrymatory,  Lachrymose. 

Lac'tage  (ISk'tSj ;  48),  re.  [L.  lac,  laclis,  milk  :  cf. 
F.  laitage.  See  Lacteal.]  The  produce  of  animals 
yielding  milk ;  milk  and  that  which  is  made  from  it. 

Lac'tam  (-t3m),  re.  [iac^one  -)-  amido.]  (Chem.) 
One  of  a  series  of  anhydrides  of  an  amido  type,  analo- 
gous to  the  lactones,  as  oxindol. 

Lac-tam'iC  (ISk-tSmlk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  an  amido  acid  related  to  lactic  acid,  and 
called  also  amido-propionic  acid. 

Lac-tam'lde  (15k-tSm'Td  or  -id),  re.  [Lactic  +  amide."] 
(Chem.)  An  acid  amide  derived  from  lactic  acid,  and  ob- 
tained as  a  white  crystalline  substance  having  a  neutral 
reaction.     It  is  metameric  with  alanine. 

Lac'tant  (lak'tant),  a.  [L.  lactans,  p.  pr.  of  lactare 
to  suck,  f  r.  lac,  lactis,  milk.]     Suckling  ;  giving  suck. 

Lac'ta-rene  (-ta-ren),  re.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk.]  A 
preparation  of  casein  from  milk,  used  m  printing  calico. 

Lac'ta-ry  (-ry),  a.  [L.  lactarius,  fr.  lac,  lactis,  milk : 
cf.  F.  lactaire.]  Milky;  full  of  vehite  juice  like  milk. 
[06s.]     "  Laciary  or  milky  plants."         Sir  '£.  Browne. 

Lac'ta-ry,  re.     A  dairyhouse.     [iJ.] 

Lac'tate  (-tat),  n.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk :  cf.  F.  lac- 
tate.]   (CAem.)  A  salt  of  lactic  acid. 

Lac-ta'tlon  (ISk-ta'shun),  re.  A  giving  suck ;  the  se- 
cretion and  yielding  of  milk  by  the  mammary  gland. 

Lac'te-al  (ISk'te-al),  a.  [L.  lacteus  milky,  fr.  lac, 
lactis,  milk.  Cf.  Galaxy,  Lettuce.]  1.  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  milk ;  milky  ;  as,  the  lacteal  fluid. 

2.  {Anat.  &  Physiol.)  Pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
chyle  ;  as,  the  lacteal  vessels. 

Lac'te-al,  n.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
which  convey  chyle  from  the  .„ 

small  intestine  through  the 
mesenteric  glands  to  the  tho- 
racic duct ;  a  chylif  erous  ves- 
sel. 

Lac'te-al-ly,  adv.     Milk- 

ily  ;  in  the  manner  of  milk. 

Lac'te-an  (-an),  a.  [See 
Lacteal.]  1.  Milky  ;  con- 
sisting of,  or  resembling, 
milk.  "  This  lactean  white- 
ness." Moxon. 

2.  (Anat.  &  Physiol.)  Lac- 
teal ;  conveying  chyle. 

Lac'te-OUS  (-iis),  a.     [See 
Lacteal.]       1.  Milky  ;    re- 
sembling   milk.       "  The  lac-  Lacteals  and  Adjacent  Parts. 
teous  circle."  Sir  T.  Browne,  a  Aorta  ;   6  Thoracic  Duct; 

2.  Lacteal;  conveying  c  Lymphatic  or  Lacteal 
chyle  ;  as,  lacieous  vessels.  Glands  l:?ing  in  the  Mesen 

Lac'te-OUS-ly,  adv.  In  a 
lacteous  manner ;  after  the 
manner  of  milk. 

Lac-tes'cence  (iSk-tSs'- 
sens),n.    [CS.  F.  lactescence.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
producing  milk,  or  milklike 
juice ;   resemblance  to  milk ;  a  milky  color. 

This  lactescence  does  commonly  ensue  when  . 
is  suddenly  poured  upon  the  solution. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  latex  of  certain  plants.    See  Latex. 
Lac-tes'cent  (-sent),  a.    [L.  lactescens,  p.  pr.  of  lac- 

tescere  to  turn  to  milk,  incho.  fr.  lactei'e  to  be  milky,  fr. 
lac,  lactis,  milk  :  cf .  F.  lactescent.]  1.  Having  a  milky 
look;  becoming  milky.     [06s.] 

2.  (Bot.)  Producing  milk  or  a  milklike  juice  or  fluid, 
as  the  milkweed.     See  Latex. 

Lac'tlc  (ISk'tTk),  a.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk:  cf.  F.  lac- 
tique.  See  Lacteal,  and  cf.  Galactic]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  milk;  procured  from  sour 
milk  or  whey  ;  as,  lactic  acid  ;  lactic  fermentation,  etc. 
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Lactic  acid  (Physiol.  Chem.),  a  sirupy,  colorless  fluid, 
soluble  in  water,  with  an  intensely  sour  taste  and  a  strong 
acid  reaction.  There  are  at  least  three  isomeric  modi- 
fications all  having  the  formula  CsHcOu.  Surcolactic  or 
paraluciic  acid  occurs  chiefly  in  dead  muscle  tissue,  wliile 
ordinary  lactic  acid  results  from  termeiitatioii.  The  two 
acids  are  alike  in  having  the  same  coustitution  (expressed 
by  the  name  etliylidene  lactic  acid),  but  the  latter  is  op- 
tically inactive,  while  sarcolactic  acid  rotates  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  right.  The  tliird  acid,  ethylene  lac- 
tic acid,  accompanies  sarcolactic  acid  in  the  juice  of  flesh, 
and  is  optically  inactive.  —  Lactic  ferment,  an  organized 
ferment  (Bacterium  lacticurn  or  laclis),  which  produces 
lactic  fermentation,  decomposing  the  sugar  of  milk  into 
carbonic  and  lactic  acids,  the  latter  of  which  renders  the 
milk  sour,  and  precipitates  the  casein,  thus  giving  rise  to 
the  so-called  spontaneous  coagulation  of  milk.  —  LacUc 
fermentation.    See  under  Fermentation. 

Lac'tlde  (ISk'tld  or  -tid),  re.  [Lactic  -f-  anhydride.] 
(Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline  substance,  obtained  from 
lactic  acid  by  distillation,  and  regarded  as  an  anhydride ; 
also,  by  extension,  any  similar  substance. 

Lac-tif'er-OUS  (ISk-tif'er-us),  a.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk 
-|-  -f erous :  cf.  F.  laciifere.]  Bearing  or  contaming 
milk  or  a  milky  fluid  ;  as,  the  lactiferous  vessels,  cells,  or 
tissue  of  various  vascular  plants. 

Lac-tU'ic  (-tif'ik),     )  a.    [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk  -\-  fa- 

Lac-tif'lc-al  (-T-kal), )  cere  to  make.]  Producing 
or  yielding  milk. 

Lac'ti-luge  (ISk'tT-fuj),  re.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk  -|- 
fugare  to  expel.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  to  check  the  se- 
cretion of  milk,  or  to  dispel  a  supposed  accumulation  of 
mUk  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

Lac'tlm  (-tim),  re.  [Lactic  -f-  imido.]  (Chem.)  One 
of  a  series  of  anhydrides  resembling  the  lactams,  but  of 
an  imido  type  ;  as,  isatine  is  a  lactim.    Cf.  Lactam.   ■ 

Lac-tlm'lde  (ISk-tTm'id  or  -id),  n.  [Lactic  -\-  imide.] 
(Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline  substance  obtained  as  an 
anhydride  of  alanine,  and  regarded  as  an  imido  deriva- 
tive of  lactic  acid. 

Lac'tin  (-tin ),  re.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk :  cf.  F.  laciine. 
Cf.  Galactin.]    (Physiol.  Chem_.)  See  Lactose. 

Lac'tO-al-bU'mln  (ISk'to-Sl-bu'mTn),  re.  [L.  lac,  lac- 
tis, milk  -f  E.  albumin.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  The  albumin 
present  in  milk,  apparently  identical  with  ordinary  se- 
rum albumin.     It  is  distinct  from  the  casein  of  milk. 

Lac'tO-bU'ty-rom'e-ter  (-bu'ti-rom'e-ter),  n.  [L.  lac, 
lactis,  milk  -\-  E.  butyrometer.]  An  instrument  for  de- 
termining the  amount  of  butter  fat  contained  in  a  given 
sample  of  milk. 

Lac'tO-den-Sim'e-ter  (-den-sTm'e-ter),  re.  [L.  lac,  lac- 
tis, milk  -f-  E.  densimeter.]  A  form  of  hydrometer, 
specially  graduated,  for  finding  the  density  of  milk,  and 
thus  discovering  whether  it  has  been  mixed  with  water 
or  some  of  the  cream  has  been  removed. 

Lac-tom'e-ter  (ISk-tom'e-ter),  re.  [L.  lac,  lactis,  milk 
+  -meter :  cf.  F.  lactometre.  Cf.  Galactometer.] 
An  instrument  for  estimating  the  purity  or  richness  of 
milk,  as  a  measuring  glass,  a. specific  gravity  bulb,  or 
other  apparatus. 

Lac'tone  (ISk'ton),  re.  (Chem.)  One  of  a  series  of 
organic  compounds,  regarded  as  anhydrides  of  certain 
hydroxy  acids.  In  general,  they  are  colorless  liquids, 
having  a  weak  aromatic  odor.  They  are  so  called  be- 
cause the  typical  lactone  is  derived  from  lactic  acid. 

Lac-ton'ic  (ISk-ton'ik),  a.  [From  Lactone.]  (Chem.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  lactone. 

Lac-ton'ic,  a.  [From  Lactose.]  (CTem.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  designating,  an  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
milk  sugar  (lactose). 

Lac'tO-pro'te-ln  (ISk'to-pro'te-Tn),  re.  [L.  lac,  lactis, 
milk  +  E.  protein.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  peculiar  al- 
buminous body  considered  a  normal  constituent  of  milk. 

Lac'tO-ry  (15k'to-ry),  o.  Lactiferous.  [06s.]  ^^ Lac- 
tory  or  milky  plants."  Sir  T.  Broione. 

Lac'tO-SCOpe  (ISk'to-skop),  re.  [L.  lac,  laclis  -J-  -scope.] 
An  instrument  for  estimating  the  amount  of  cream  con- 
tained in  milk  by  ascertaining  its  relative  opacity. 

Lac'tose'  (-tos'),  re.  1.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  Sugar  ot 
milk  or  milk  sugar ;  a  crystalline  sugar  present  in  milk, 
and  separable  from  the  whey  by  evaporation  and  crystal- 
lization. It  has  a  slightly  sweet  taste,  is  dextrorotary, 
and  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  either  cane  sugar 
or  glucose.     Formerly  called  lactin. 

2.  (Chem.)  See  Galactose. 

II  Lac-tU'ca  (ISk-tii'ka),  re.  [L.,  lettuce.  See  Let- 
tuce.] (Bot.)  A  genus  of  composite  herbs,  several  of 
which  are  cultivated  for  salad  ;  lettuce. 

II  Lac'tU-ca'rl-um  (lak'tii-ka'rT-rnn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
lactuca  lettuce.]  The  inspissated  juice  of  the  common 
lettuce,  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  opium. 

Lac-tU'cic  (liik-tu'sTk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  the  juice  of  the  Lactuca  virosa;  —  said  of 
certain  acids.  _ 

Lac-tu'cln  (ISk-tu'sTn),  re.  [From  Lactuca  :  cf .  F. 
lactucine.]  (Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline  substance,  hav- 
ing a  bitter  taste  and  a  neutral  reaction,  and  forming 
one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  lactucarium. 

Lac-tu'cone  (ISk-tu'kon),  re.  [From  Lactuca.} 
(Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline,  tasteless  substance,  found 
in  tiie  milky  sap  of  species  of  Lactuca,  and  constituting 
an  essential  ingredient  of  lactucarium. 

Lac'tU-ram'lc  (lilk'tii-ram'ik),  a.  [Lactic  +  «rea  -f 
-amic]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  or- 
ganic amido  acid,  which  is  regarded  as  a  derivative  of 
lactic  acid  and  urea. 

Lac'tyl  (litk'ttl),  re.  [Lactic -[- -yl  ]  (Chem.)  An  or- 
ganic  residue  or  radical  derived  from  lactic  acid. 

II  La-cu'na  (la-ku'nft), «.  ,•  pi.  L.  Lacun.e  (-ne) ;  E.  La- 
ounas  (-n:lz).  [L.,  ditch,  pit,  lake,  orig. ,  anything  hollow. 
See  Lagoon.]  1.  A  small  opening ;  a  small  pit  or  depres- 
sion ;  a  small  blank  space ;  a  gap  or  vacancy ;  a  hiatus. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  small  opening ;  a  small  depression  or  cav- 
ity ;  a  space,  as  a  vacant  space  between  the  cells  of 
plants,  or  one  of  the  spaces  left  among  the  tissues  ol 
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the  lower  animals,  which  serve  in  place  of  vessels  for 
the  circulation  of  the  body  fluids,  or  the  cavity  or  sac, 
usually  of  very  small  size,  in  a  mucous  membrane. 

La-CU'nal  (la-ku'nal),  1  a.     Pertaining  to,  or  having, 

La-CU'llar  (la-ku'ner), )  lacunae ;  as,  a  lacunar  cir- 
culation. 

La-cu'nar,  n. ;  pi.  E.  Lacunaks  (-nerz),  L.  Lacuna- 
EIA  (lak'u-na'ri-a).  [L.]  (,Arch.')  (a)  The  ceiUng  or 
under  surface  of  any  part,  especiaUy  when  it  consists  of 
compartments,  sunk  or  hollowed,  without  spaces  or 
bands  between  the  panels.  Gwilt.  (6)  One  of  the 
sunken  panels  in  such  a  ceiling. 

La-cune'  (la-kun'),  n.     [F.]  A  lacuna,   [i?.]   Landor. 

Lac'U-nose'  (lak'fi-nos'),  )  a.      [L.   lacunosus  full  of 

La-CU'nOUS  (la-kii'nus),  )  holes  or  hollows :  cf .  F. 
lacuneux.  See  Lacuna.]  (Biol.)  Furrowed  or  pitted  ; 
having  shallow  cavities  or  lacunae ;  as,  a  lacunose  leaf. 

La-CUS'tral  (U-kus'trol),   I  a.    [L.  lacus  lake  :  cf.  F. 

La-CUS'trine  (-trin  ;  277),  (  lacuslral,  lacuslre.l 
Found  in,  or  pertaining  to,  lakes  or  ponds,  or  growing 
in  them  ;  as,  lacustrine  flowers. 

Lacuatrine  deposits  (Qeol.),  the  deposits  which  have  been 
accumulated  in  fresh-water  areas.  —  Lacustrine  dwellings. 
See  Lake  dwellings,  under  Lake. 

Lac'work'  (lak'werk'),  n.  Ornamentation  by  means 
of  lacquer  painted  or  carved,  or  simply  colored,  sprinkled 
with  gold  or  the  like  ;  —  said  especially  of  Oriental  work 
of  this  kind. 

Lad  (ISd),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Lead,  to  guide.  Chaucer. 

Lad  (lad),  n.  [OE.  ladde,  of  Celtic  origin;  cf.  W. 
llawd,  It.  lath.  V123.  Cf.  Lass.]  1.  A  boy  ;  a  youth ; 
a  stripUng.     "Cupid  is  a  knavish  fa(Z."  Shak. 

There  is  a  lad  here,  which  hath  five  barley  loaves  and  two 
imall  fishes.  John  vi.  9. 

2.  A  companion ;  a  comrade ;  a  mate. 

lad's  love.    i.Bot.)  See  Boy's  love.,  under  BoT. 

Lad'a-num  (lad'a-ntim),  n.  [L.  ladanum,  ledanum, 
6r.  \a.&avov,  \riSavov,  f  r.  Xrj&ov  name  of  a  shrub,  mastic  ; 
cf.  Per.  ladan,  laden.  Cf.  Laudanum.]  A  gum  resin 
gathered  from  certain  Oriental  species  of  Cisius.  It  has 
a  pungent  odor  and  is  chiefly  used  in  making  plasters, 
and  for  fumigation.     [Written  also  labdanum.'] 

Lad'de  (lad'de),  obs.  imp.  of  Lead,  to  guide.  Chaucer. 

Lad'der  (-der),  n.  [OE.  laddre,  AS.  hlseder,  kliSd- 
der ;  akin  to  OFries.  Madder,  D.  ladder,  0H6.  leitara, 
G.  leiter,  and  from  the  root  of  E.  lean,  v.  V4:0.  See 
Lean,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Climax.]  1  A  frame,  usually  port- 
able, of  wood,  metal,  or  rope,  for  ascent  and  descent, 
consisting  of  two  side  pieces  to  which  are  fastened 
cross  strips  or  rounds  forming  steps. 

Some  the  engines  play, 
And  some,  more  bold,  mount  ladders  to  the  fire.   Dryden. 

2.  That  which  resembles  a  ladder  in  form  or  use ; 
hence,  that  by  means  of  which  one  attains  to  eminence. 
Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder.  Shak. 

Fish  ladder.  See  under  Fish.  —  Ladder  beetle  {Zool.),  an 
American  leaf  beetle  (Chrysomela  scala- 
ris).  The  elytra  are  silvery  white,  striped 
and  spotted  with  green :  the  under  wings 
are  rose-colored.  It  feeds  upon  the  linden 
tree.  —  Ladder  handle,  an  iron  rail  at  the 
Bide  of  a  vertical  fixed  ladder,  to  grasp 
with  the  hand  in  climbing.  —  Ladder  shell 
(Zo'dl.),  a  spiral  marine  shell  of  the  genus 
Scalaria.    See  Scalakia. 

Lad'dle  (ISd'dt),  n.    A  lad ;    a  male 
sweetheart.    IScot.'] 

Lade  (lad),  V.  t.  limp.  Laded  ;  p.  p.  Laded,  Laden 
(lad'n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lading.]  [AS.  hladan  to  heap, 
load,  draw  (water) ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  laden  to  load, 
OHG.  hladan,  ladan,  Icel.  hlaSa,  Sw.  ladda,  Dan.  lade, 
Goth,  a/hlapan.  Cf.  Load,  Ladle,  Lathe  for  turning. 
Last  a  load.]  1.  To  load ;  to  put  a  burden  or  freight  on 
or  in  ;  —  generally  followed  by  that  which  receives  the 
load,  as  the  direct  object. 

And  they  laded  their  asses  with  the  com.    Gen.  xlii.  26. 

2.  To  throw  in  or  out,  with  a  ladle  or  dipper ;  to  dip  ; 
as,  to  lade  water  out  of  a  tub,  or  into  a  cistern. 

And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence. 
Saying,  he  '11  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way.  Shak. 

3.  {Plate  Glass  Manuf.)  To  transfer  (the  molten  glass) 
from  the  pot  to  the  forming  table. 

Lade,  v.  i.   [See  Lade,  •!;.  <.]   1.  To  draw  water.  [OJi.] 

2.  {Naut.)  To  admit  water  by  leakage,  as  a  ship,  etc. 

Lade,  n.  [Prov.  E.,  a  ditch  or  drain.  Cf.  Lode,  Lead 
to  conduct.]  1.  The  mouth  of  a  river.  [OJw.]  Bp.  Gibson. 

2.  A  passage  for  water ;  a  ditch  or  drain.  l_Prov.  Bng.~\ 

Lade'man  (-man),  n.  One  who  leads  a  pack  horse  ;  a 
miller's  servant.     [06s.  or  Local] 

Lad'en  (lad''n),  p.  &  a.  Loaded ;  freighted ;  burdened ; 
as,  a  laden  vessel ;  a  laden  heart. 

Ah  Biitf  ul  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity.    7s.  i.  4. 
A  ship  laden  with  gold.  Shak. 

La'dled  (la'dTd),  a.  Ladylike  ;  not  rough ;  gentle. 
[Obs.']    "  Stroked  with  a  ladied  hand."  Feltham. 

La'dies'  ear'drops'  (la'dTz  er'drSps').  {Bot.)  The 
small-flowered  Fuchsia  {F.  coceinea),  and  other  closely 
related  species. 

La'dl-fy  (la'di-fi),  V.  t.  [Lady  -f  -fy.]  To  make  a 
lady  of  ;  to  make  ladylike.     [Obs.]  3fassinger. 

La-din'  (la-den'),  n.  [From  L.  Latinus  Latin.  See 
Latin.]  A  Romansch  dialect  spoken  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol. 

Lad'ing  (lad'Ing),  n.     1.  The  act  of  loading. 

2.  That  which  lades  or  constitutes  a  load  or  cargo ; 
freight ;  burden ;  as,  the  lading  of  a  ship. 

Bill  of  lading.    See  under  Bill. 

IlLa-dl'no  (la-de'no),  n. ;  pi.  Ladings  (-noz).  [Sp.] 
One  of  the  half-breed  descendants  of  whites  and  Indians  ; 
a  mestizo  ;  —  so  called  throughout  Central  America. 
They  are  usually  of  a  yellowish  orange  tinge.     Am.  Cyc. 

Lad'kin  (ISd'kin),  n.  A  little  lad.  [R.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

La'dle  (la'd'l),  ».     [AS.  hlsedel,  fr.  hladan  to  load, 


drain.  See  Lade,  v.  t.]  1.  A  cuplike  spoon,  often  of 
large  size,  with  a  long  handle,  used  in  lading  or  dipping. 
When  the  materials  of  glass  have  been  kept  long  in  fusion, 
the  mixture  casts  up  the  superfluous  salt,  which  the  workmen 
take  off  with  ladles.  Boyle. 

2.  (Founding)  A  vessel  to  carry  liquid  metal  from  the 
furnace  to  the  mold. 

3.  The  float  of  a  mill  wheel ;  —  called  also  ladle  board. 

4.  (Gun.)  ifl)  An  instrument  for  drawing  the  charge 
of  a  cannon.  (6)  A  ring,  with  a  handle  or  handles  fitted 
to  it,  for  carrying  shot. 

Ladle  wood  {BoD,  the  wood  of  a  South  African  tree 
(Cassine  Colpoon),  used  for  carving. 

La'dle  (la'd'l),  v.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ladled  (-d'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ladlinq  (-dling).]  To  take  up  and  con- 
vey in  a  ladle ;  to  dip  with,  or  as  with,  a  ladle  ;  as,  to 
ladle  out  soup ;  to  ladle  oatmeal  into  a  kettle. 

La'dle-ful  (-ful),  n.  ;  pi.  Ladlepuls  (-fulz).  A  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  fill  a  ladle. 

La-dione'  (la-dron'),  n.  [Sp.  ladron,  L.  latro  servant, 
robber,  Gr.  Aarpi;  a  servant.]  A  robber ;  a  pirate  ;  hence, 
loosely,  a  rogue  or  rascal. 

La'dy  (la'dy),  n. ;  pi.  Ladies  (_-diz).  [OE.  ladi, 
Isefdi,  AS.  hlx/dige,  hlSfdie  ;  AS.  hlaf  loaf  +  a  root  of 
uncertain  origin,  possibly  akin  to  E.  dairy.  See  Loaf, 
and  cf.  Lord.]  1.  A  woman  who  looks  after  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  a  family  ;  a  mistress ;  the  female  head  of  a 
household. 

Agar,  the  handmaiden  of  Sara,  whence  comest  thou,  and 
■whither  goost  thou  ?  The  which  answered,  Fro  the  face  of 
Sara  my  lady,  Wyclif\Gen.  xvi.  8). 

2.  A  woman  having  proprietary  rights  or  authority ; 
mistress ;  —  a  feminine  correlative  of  lord.  "  Lord  or 
lady  of  high  degree."  Lowell. 

Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this,  .  .  . 

We  make  thee  lady,  Shak. 

3.  A  woman  to  whom  the  particular  homage  of  a 
knight  was  paid ;  a  woman  to  whom  one  is  devoted  or 
bound ;  a  sweetheart. 

The  soldier  here  his  wasted  store  supplies, 

And  takes  new  valor  from  his  lady's  eyes.       Waller. 

4.  A  woman  of  social  distinction  or  position.  In  Eng- 
land, a  title  prefixed  to  the  name  of  any  woman  whose 
husband  is  not  of  lower  rank  than  a  baron,  or  whose 
father  was  a  nobleman  not  lower  than  an  earl.  The  wife 
of  a  baronet  or  knight  has  the  title  of  Lady  by  courtesy, 
but  not  by  right. 

5.  A  woman  of  refined  or  gentle  manners ;  a  weU-bred 
woman;  —  the  feminine  correlative  of  gentleman. 

6.  A  wife ;  —  not  now  in  approved  usage.     Goldsmith. 

7.  (Zo'dl.)  The  triturating  app.aratus  in  the  stomach 
of  a  lobster ;  —  so  called  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
seated  female  figure.     It  consists  of  calcareous  plates. 

Ladies'  man,  a  man  who  affects  the  society  of  ladies.  — 
Lady  altar,  an  altar  in  a  lady  chapel.  Shipley.  —  Lady 
chapel,  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Alary.  —  Lady 
court,  the  court  of  a  lady  of  the  manor.  —  Lady  crab 
(Zo'dl.),  a  handsomely  spotted  swimming  crab  (Platyoni- 
chus  ocellaius)  very  common  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. —  Lady  fern.  (Bot.) 
See  Female  fern,  under  Femade,  and  Illust.  of  Pern.— Lady 
in  waiting,  a  lady  of  the  queen's  household,  appointed  to 
wait  upon  or  attend  the  queen.  —  Lady  Mass,  a  Mass  said 
in  honor  of  the  "Virgin  Mary.  Shipley.  —  Lady  of  the 
manor,  a  lady  having  jurisdiction  of  a  manor ;  also,  the 
wife  of  a  manor  lord.  —  Lady's  maid,  a  maidservant  who 
dresses  and  waits  upon  a  lady.  Thackeray.  —  Our  Lady, 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

La'dy,  a.  Belonging  or  becoming  to  a  lady  ;  ladylike. 
"  Some  lady  trifles."  Shak. 

La'dy-bird'  (-herd'),  n.  [Equiv.  to,  bird  of  Our  Lady.] 
(Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  small  beetles  of 
the  genus  Coccinella  and  allied  genera  (family  Coccinelli- 
das) ;  —  called  also  ladybug,  ladyclock,  lady 
cow,  lady  fly,  and  lady  beetle.  Coccinella 
septempunclata  is  one  of  the  common  Euro- 
pean species.    See  Coccinella. 

5^^  The  ladybirds  are  usually  more  or 
less  hemispherical  in  form,  with  a  smooth, 

Eolished  surface,  and  often  colored  red, 
rown,  or  black,  with  small  spots  of  bright- 
er colors.  Both  the  larvae  and  the  adult 
beetles  of  most  species  feed  on  aphids,  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  very  beneficial  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture. 

La'dy-l)Ug'  (-bug'),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  Same  aa 
Ladybird. 

La'dy-clock'  (-klok'),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Ladybird. 

La'dy  Day'  (da').  The  day  of  the  annunciation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  March  25.    See  Annunciation. 

La'dy-flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  large,  handsome 
oceanic  fish  (Albula  vulpes),  found  both  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans ;  —  called  also  bonefish ,  grubber,  French 
mullet,  and  macabe.  (b)  A  labroid  fish  (Sarpe  ruja)  of 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 

La'dy-hood  (-hSod),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
a  lady ;  the  personality  of  a  lady. 

La'dy-JriU'er  (-kil'er),  n.  A  gallant  who  captivates 
the  beauts  of  women.  "A  renowned  dandy  and  lady- 
killer.''''  Blackw.  Mag. 

La'dy-klll'lng,  n.  The  art  or  practice  of  captivating 
the  hearts  of  women. 

Better  for  the  sake  of  womankind  that  this  dangerous  dog 
should  leave  ofi  lady-killing.  Thackeray. 

La'dy-kln  (-kin),  n.  [Lady  -}-  -Kra.]  A  little  lady ; 
—  applied  by  the  writers  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  in 
the  abbreviated  form  Lakin,  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

I^^  The  diminutive  does  not  refer  to  size,  but  is  equiv- 
alent to  "dear."  Brewer. 

La'dy-like'  (-lit'),  c.  1.  Lite  a  lady  in  appearance 
or  manners ;  well-bred. 

She  was  ladylike,  too,  after  the  manner  of  the  feminine  gen- 
tility of  those  days.  Hawthorne. 

2.  Becoming  or  suitable  to  a  lady ;  as,  ladylike  man- 
ners.    "  With  fingers  torfi/Hie. "  Warner. 


(Bot.)  Any  orchida- 


3.  Delicate ;  tender ;  feeble  ;  effeminate. 

Too  ladylike  a  long  fatigue  to  bear.  Dryden, 

La'dy-llke'ness  (la'dl-lik'nSs),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  ladylike. 

La'dy-love'  (-luv'),  n.     A  sweetheart  or  mistress. 

La'dy's  bed'straw'  (la'dTz  bed'stra').  (Bot.)  Tlie 
common  bedstraw  (Galium  verum) ;  also,  a  slender- 
leaved  East  Indian  shrub  (Pharnaceum  Mollugo),  with 
white  flowers  in  umbels. 

La'dy's  bOW'er  (bou'er).  ^Bot.)  A  climbing  plant 
with  fragrant  blossoms  (Clematis  vitalba). 

i^T"  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  plants  oJ 
the  same  genus. 

La'dy's  comb' (kom').  (5o<.)  An  umbelliferous  plant 
(Scandix  Pecten-Veneris),  its  clusters  of  long  slender 
fruits  remotely  resembling  a  comb. 

La'dy's  CUSh'ion  (kSosh'un).  (Bot.)  An  herb  grow- 
ing in  dense  tufts ;  the  tlirift  (Armeria  vulgaris). 

La'dy's  fln'ger  (fin'ger).  1.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  kidney 
vetch. 

2.  (Cookery)  A  variety  of  small  cake  of  about  the 
dimensions  of  a  finger. 

3.  A  long,  slender  variety  of  the  potato. 

4.  (Zo'dl. )  One  of  the  branchiae  of  the  lobster. 
La'dy's  gar'ters  (gar'terz).     (Bot.)  Ribbon  grass. 
La'dy's  hair'  (hSr').     (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genua 

Briza  (B.  media) ;  a  variety  of  quaking  grass. 

La'dy-shlp  (la'dl-shTp),  n.  The  rank  or  position  of  a 
lady  ;  —  given  as  a  title  (preceded  by  her  or  your). 

Your  ladyship  shall  observe  their  gravity.    B.  Jonson. 

La'dy's  la'ces  (la'dTz  la'sSz).  (Bot.)  A  slender 
climbing  plant ;  dodder. 

La'dy's  look'lng- glass'   (I65k'ing-glis').     (Bot.) 

See  Venus''s  looking-glass,  under  Venus. 

La'dy's  man'tle  (man't'l).  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  rosa- 
ceous herbs  (Alchemilla),  esp.  the  European  .4.  vulgaris, 
which  has  leaves  with  rounded  and  finely  serrated  lobes. 

La'dy's  seal'  (sel').  (Bot.)  (a)  The  European  Solo- 
mon's seal  (Polygonatum  verticillatum).  (b)  The  black 
bryony  (Tamils  communis). 

La'dy's  slip'per  (siTp'per). 

ceous  plant  of  the  genus 
Cypripedium,  the  labeUum 
of  which  resembles  a  slipper. 
Less  commonly,  in  the  United 
States,  the  garden  balsam  (Im- 
patiens  Balsamina). 

La'dy's  smock'   (smSk'). 

(Bot.)   A  plant  of   the  genus  ' 
Cardamine    (C.     pratensis) ; 
cuckoo  flower. 

La'dy's  thim'ble  (tium'- 

b'l).     (Bot.)  Tlie  harebell. 

La'dy's  thumb'  (tlmm'). 
(Bot.)  An  annual  weed  (Po^?/jr- 
onum  Persicaria),  having  a 
lanceolate  leaf  with  a  dark  spot 
in  the  middle. 

La'dy's  tra'ces  (tra'sez), 
La'dies'    tress'es   (trgs'ez). 

(Bot.)  A  name  given  to  sever- 
al species  of  the  orchidaceous 
genus  Spiranthes,  in  which  the 
white  flowers  are  set  in  spirals 
about  a  slender  axis  and  re- 
motely resemble  braided  hair. 

II  Lae'laps  (le'lSps),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  AoiAai/;  a  dark, 
furious  storm.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of  huge,  carnivorous, 
dinosaurian  reptiles  from  the  Cretaceous  formation  of  the 
United  States.  They  had  very  large  hind  legs  and  tail, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  been-bipedal.  Some  of  the 
species  were  about  eighteen  feet  high. 

Laem'mer-gey'er  (lem'mer-gi'er),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  Seo 
Lammerseir. 

Lse-mod'i-pod  (le-miSdl-pSd),  n.'  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  th» 
Laemodipoda. 

II Lae'mo-dlp'0-da  (le'm6-dip'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  \aLii6';  throat  -|- 
6t's  twice  -|-  wou?, 
iroSo5,  foot.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  division  of  amphi- 
pod  Crustacea,  in 
which  the  abdomen 
is  small  or  rudimen- 
tary and  the  legs  are 
often  reduced  to  five  pairs, 


Lady's  Slipper 
{Cypripedium  spectabile). 


One  of  the  Lsemodipoda  (Caprella 
geometrica).    X  2. 


The  whale  louse,  or  Cya'- 
mus,  and  Caprella  are  examples. 

Lae'mo-dip'o-doos  <-diis),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Laemodipoda. 

Lae-ta're  Sun'day  (le-ta're  sun'da ;  48).  The  fourth 
Sunday  of  Lent ;  —  so  named  from  the  Latin  word  Lse- 
tare  (rejoice),  the  first  word  in  the  antiphone  of  the  in- 
troit  sung  that  day  in  the  Roman  Catholic  service. 

Laev'i-gate  (lev'I-gat),  a.  [See  Levioate.]  (Biol.), 
Having  a  smooth  surface,  as  if  polished. 

Lae'VO-  (le'vo-).     A  prefix.     See  Levo. 

Lae'vo-gy'rate  (-jl'rat),  a.    See  Levooyrate. 

Lae'VO-ro'ta-tO-ry  (-ro'ta-t6-ry),  a.    Same  as  Levo- 

BOTATORT.      Cf.  DEXTROROTATORY. 

Laev'u-lose'  (ISv'ii-los'),  n.    (Chem.)  See  Letulose. 

La'fa'yette'  (la'fa'ygf),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  dollar 
fish,  (b)  A  market  fish,  the  goody,  or  spot  (Lioslomuf 
xanthurus),  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Laft  (laft),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Leave.  Chaucer. 

Laf'te  (laf'te),  obs.  imp.  of  Leave.  Chaucer. 

hag  (15g),  a.  [Of  Celtic  origin  :  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  lag 
weak,  feeble,  faint,  W.  Hag,  llac,  slack,  loose,  remiss, 
sluggish  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  lax,  languid.]  1.  Coming 
tardily  after  or  behind  ;  slow ;  tardy     [Obs."] 

Came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried.  Shak. 

2.  Last ;  long-delayed ;  —  obsolete,  except  in  the  phrase- 
log  end.    "  The  lag  end  oi  my  life.'"  Shaic.. 


aie,   senate,    c^e,    &m,    arm,    ask,    final,    gll ;    eve,    event,    gnd,    fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    6bey,    drb,    5dd ; 
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3.  Last  made;  hence,  made  of  refuse;  inferior.   [06*.] 

"Zcrfir  souls."  Dryden. 

Lag  (lag),  n.     1.  One  wlio  lags  ;  that  which  comes  in 

last.     lObs.]    "  The  lag  of  all  the  flock."  Pope. 

2.  The  fag-end  ;  the  rump  ;  hence,  the  lowest  class. 

The  common  lag  of  people.  Hfiak. 

3.  The  amount  of  retardation  of  anything,  as  of  a  valve 
in  a  steam  engine,  in  opening  or  closing. 

4.  A  stave  of  a  cask,  drum,  etc.  ;  especially  (Mach.), 
one  of  the  narrow  boards  or  staves  forming  the  covering 
of  a  cylindrical  object,  as  a  boiler,  or  the  cylin-  --!i=g 
der  of  a  carding  machine  or  a  steam  engine.         Illllllll 

5.  {Zool.)  See  Gkayiag. 
Lag  of  the  tide,  the  interval  by  which  the  time 

of  high  water  falls  behind  the  mean  time,  in  tlie 
first  and  third  quarters  of  the  moon ;  —opposed 
to  p)-iminq  of  the  tide,  or  the  acceleration  of  the 
time  of  high  water,  in  the  second  and  fourth 
quarters ;  depending  on  the  relative  positions  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  —  Lag  screw,  an  iron  bolt  with 
a  square  head,  a  sharp-edged  thread,  and  a  sharp 
point,  adapted  for  screwing  into  wood ;  a  screw 
tor  fastening  lags. 

Lag,  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Laoged  (lagd) ;  ^j,,  sIk^. 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Laggino  (-gtng).]    To  walk       ° 
or  move  slowly ;  to  stay  or  fall  behind ;  to  linger  or 
loiter.     "  I  shall  not  lag  behind."  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  loiter ;  linger ;  saunter ;  delay ;  be  tardy. 

Lag,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  lag ;  to  slacken.  [06s.] 
"Totos' his  flight."  Heywood. 

2.  (Hack.)  To  cover,  as  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  en- 
gine, with  lags.    See  Lag,  k.,  4. 

Lag,  n.    One  transported  for  a  crime.     [Slang,  Eng.'] 

Lag,  V.  t.    To  transport  for  crime.     [Slang,  Eng.} 

She  lags  us  if  we  poach.  De  Quincey. 

La'gan  (la'gan),  n.  &  v.    See  Ligan. 

La-gar'tO  (la-gar'to),  n.  [See  Alligator.]  An  alli- 
gator.    [Obs.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

II  La-ge'na  (l^je'na),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Lagen.e  (-ne),  E.  La- 
OENAS  (^naz).  [L.,  a  flask;  cf.  Gr.  AayTji'Os,  Aayui/o;.] 
(Anat.)  The  terminal  part  of  the  cochlea  in  birds  and 
most  reptiles  ;  an  appendage  of  the  sacculus,  correspond- 
ing to  the  cochlea,  in  fishes  and  amphibians. 

La-ge'ni-an  (-nT-an),  ffi.  [SeeLAOSNA.]  (^oS?.)  Like, 
or  pertaining  to,  Lagena,  a  genus  of  Foraminif  era  having 
a  straight,  chambered  shell. 

La-ge'nl-form  (-ul-fSrm),  a.  [See  Lagena,  and  -roEM.] 
(jBot. )  Shaped  like  a  bottle  or  fiask ;  flag-shaped. 

Larger  (la'ger),  n.    Lager  beer. 

La'ger  beer'  (ber').  [G.  lager  bed,  storehouse  + 
bier  beer.  See  Lair,  and  Beer.]  Originally  a  German 
beer,  but  now  also  made  in  immense  quantities  in  the 
United  States ;  —  so  called  from  its  being  laid  up  or 
stored  for  some  months  before  use. 

La'ger  wine'  (win').  Wine  which  has  been  kept  for 
some  time  in  the  cellar.  Simmonds. 

Lag'gard  (ISg'gerd),  a.  [Lag  -f  -ard."]  Slow ;  slug- 
gish ;  backward. 

Lag'gard,  n.    One  who  lags ;  a  loiterer. 

Lag'ger  (-ger),  re.    A  laggard. 

Lag'glng  (-ging),  TO.  1.  (Mach.)  The  clothing  (esp., 
an  outer,  wooden  covering),  as  of  a  steam  cylinder,  ap- 
plied to  prevent  the  radiation  of  heat;  a  covering  of 
lags ;  —  called  also  deading  and  cleading. 

2.  Lags,  collectively ;  narrow  planks  extending  from 
one  rib  to  another  in  the  centering  of  arches. 

Lag'glng-ly,  adv.    In  a  lagging  manner  ;  loiteringly. 

Lag'ly  (ISg'lJ),  adv.    Laggingly.     [Prov.  Eng.} 

Lag'O-morph  (lSg'6-m6rf),  n.  (Zodl.)  One  of  the 
Lagomorpha. 

II  Lag'O-mor'pha  (-mSr'fa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  AaYMs 
a  hare  -f-  ft-op^-q  form.]  -{Zo'd.^  A  group  of  rodents,  in- 
cluding tlie  hares.  They  have  four  incisors  in  the  upper 
jaw.    Called  also  Duplicidenlaia. 

La-goon'  (la-goon'),  n.  [It.  or  Sp.  laguna,  L.  lacuna 
ditch,  pool,  pond,  lacus  lake.  See  Lake,  and  cf.  Lacuna.] 
[Written  also  lagune.}  1.  A  shallow  sound,  channel, 
pond,  or  lake,  especially  one  into  which  the  sea  flows ; 
as,  the  lagoons  of  Venice. 

2.  A  lake  in  a  coral  island,  often  occup3ring  a  large 
portion  of  its  area,  and  usually  communicating  with  the 
sea.    See  Atoll. 

Lagoon  Island,  a  coral  island  consisting  of  a  narrow  reef 
encircling  a  lagoon. 

II  Lag'oph-thal'ml-a  (lag'of-thSl'mT-a), )  n.  [NL.  to- 
ll Lag'oph-thal'mos  (ISg'of-tbSl'mos),  f  gophthal- 
mia,  fr.  Gr.  Aayais  hare-|-6i|>SaA^i6s  eye  ;  — so  called  from 
the  notion  that  a  hare  sleeps  with  his  eyes  open.]  {Med.) 
A  morbid  condition  in  which  the  eye  stands  wide  open, 
giving  a  peculiar  staring  appearance. 

La-gO'pous  (la-go'pus),  a.  [Gr.  Aayms  a  hare  +  irous, 
iro6d?,  foot.]  {Bo(.)  Having  a  dense  covering  of  long 
hair,  like  the  foot  of  a  hare. 

La-gune'  (la-gun'),  n.    See  Lagoon. 

La'lC  (la'ik),        )a.  [Tu.laicus.-ci.V.ldique.  See  Lay 

La'lC-al  (-i-kal),  I  late]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lay- 
man or  the  laity.  "XaicaZ  literature."  Lowell. 
An  unprincipled,  unedified,  and  laic  rabble.     Milton. 

La'lc,  n.    A  layman.  Bp.  Morton. 

La^C-al'l-ty  (la'I-kSl'i-ty),  TO.  The  state  or  quality 
of  bemg  laic ;  the  state  or  condition  of  a  layman. 

La'lc-al-ly  (la'T-kal-ly),  adv.  As  a  layman  ;  after  the 
Dianner  of  a  layman ;  as,  to  treat  a  matter  laically. 

Laid  (lad),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Lay. 

Laid  paper,  paper  marked  with  parallel  linea  or  water 
marks,  as  if  ribbed,  from  parallel  wires  in  the  mold.  It 
IB  cauea  blue  laid,  cream  laid,  etc.,  according  to  its  color. 

Lald'ly,  a.  Ugly  ;  loathsome.  [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.} 
This  laidhj  and  loathsome  worm.  W.  Hewitt. 

Lain  (Ian),  p.p.  of  Lie,  v.  i. 

Laln'ere  (lan'er),  TO.    See  Lanier.    [06^.]    Chaucer. 

Lair  (ISr),  TO.     [;0E.  Uir,  AS.  leger;  akin  to  D.  leqer, 


G.  lager  couch,  lair,  OHG.  legar,  Goth,  ligrs,  and  to  E. 
lie.  See  Lie  to  be  prostrate,  and  cf.  Layer,  Leaguer.] 

1.  A  place  in  which  to  lie  or  rest ;  especially,  the  bed 
or  couch  of  a  wild  beast.  Milton. 

2.  A  burying  place.     [Scot.}  Jamieson. 

3.  A  pasture  ;  sometimes,  food.     [06*.]  Spenser. 
Laird  (ISrd),  n.     [See  Lord.]     A  lord;  a  landholder, 

esp.  one  who  holds  land  directly  of  the  crown.       [Scot.} 
Lalrd'shlp,  n.    The  state  of  being  a  laird ;  an  estate  ; 
landed  property.     [Scot,}  Mamsay. 

La'lsm  (la'iz'm),  re.  See  Lamaism.  [B.} 
II  Lals'sez'  lalre'  (la'sa'  fSr').  [F.,  let  alone.]  Non- 
interference ; —  an  axiom  of  some  political  economists, 
deprecating  interference  of  government  by  attempts  to 
foster  or  regulate  commerce,  manufactures,  etc.,  by  boun- 
ty or  by  restriction  ;  as,  the  doctrine  of  laissez /aire  ;  the 
laissez  /aire  system  of  government. 

La'l-ty  (la'i-ty),  re.     [See  Lay,  a.}    1.  The  people,  as 
distinguished  from  the  clergy ;  the  body  of  the  people 
not  in  orders. 
A  rising  up  of  the  laity  against  the  sacerdotal  caste.    Macaulay. 

2.  The  state  of  a  layman.     [Obs.}  Ayliffe. 

3.  Those  who  are  not  of  a  certain  profession,  as  law  or 
medicine,  in  distinction  from  those  belonging  to  it. 

II  La-ka'O  (la-ka'o),  re.     Sap  green.     [China} 

Lake  (lak),  n.  [F.  laque,  fr.  Per.  See  Lac]  A  pig- 
ment formed  by  combining  some  coloring  matter,  usually 
by  precipitation,  with  a  metallic  oxide  or  earth,  esp.  with 
aluminium  hydrate;  as,  madder  lake;  Florentine  lake; 
yellow  lake,  etc. 

Lake,  re.  [Cf.  G.  laken.'\  A  kind  of  fine  white  linen, 
formerly  in  use.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Lake  (lak),  v,  i.  [AS.  lacan,  Isecan,  to  spring,  jump, 
lac  play,  sport,  or  fr.  Icel.  leika  to  play,  sport ;  both 
akin  to  Goth,  laikan  to  dance.  V120.  Cf.  Knowledge.] 
To  play ;  to  sport.     [Prov.  Eng.} 

Lake,  n.  [AS.  lac,  L.  lacus  ;  akin  to  AS.  lagu  lake, 
sea,  Icel.  logr,  Olr.  loch  ;  cf .  G  ■!'.  Acikkos  pond,  tank.  Cf. 
Loch,  Lough.]  A  large  body  of  water  contained  in  a  de- 
pression of  the  earth's  surface,  and  supplied  from  the 
drainage  of  a  more  oi'  less  extended  area. 

^W^  Lakes  are  for  the  most  part  of  fresh  water ;  the 
salt  lakes,  like  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  have  usually 
no  outlet  to  the  ocean. 

Lake  dwellers  (Ethnol.),  people  of  a  prehistoric  race, 
or  races,  which  inhabited  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Their  dwellings  were  built  on  piles  in  lakes,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  Their  relics  are  common  in  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland.  —  Lake  dwellings  (Arch^ol.),  dwell- 
ings built  over  a  lake,  sometimes  on  piles,  and  some- 
times on  rude  foundations  kept  in  place  by  piles  ;  specif- 
ically, such  dwellings  of  prehistoric  times.  Lake  dwell- 
ings are  still  used  by  many  savage  tribes.  Called  also 
lacustrine  dtuellings.  See  Ceannog.  —  Lake  fly  (Zodl.), 
any  one  of  numerous  species  of  dipterous  flies  of  the  genus 
Chironomus.  In  form  they  resemble  mosquitoes,  but 
they  do  not  bite.  The  larv«  live  in  lakes.  —Lake  herring 
(Zodl.),  the  Cisco  {Coregonus  Artedii).  —Lake  poets.  Lake 
school,  a  collective  name  originally  applied  in  contempt, 
but  now  in  honor,  to  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Words- 
worth, who  lived  in  the  lake  country  of  Cumberland, 
England.  Lamb  and  a  few  others  were  classed  with  these 
by  hostile  critics.  Called  also  lakers  and  lakisis.  —  Lake 
sturgeon  (Zodl.),  a  sturgeon  (Acipenser  riibicundi(S),  of 
moderate  size,  found  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  is  used  as  food.  —  Lake  trout  (Zodl. ),  any 
one  of  several  species  of  trout  and  salmon ;  in  Europe, 
esp.  Salmofario;  in  the  United  States,  esp.  Salvelinvs 
namaycusit  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  of  various  lakes  in 
New  York,  Eastern  Maine,  and  Canada.  A  large  variety 
of  brook  trout  (S.  fontinalis),  inhabiting  many  lakes  in 
New  England,  is  also  called  lake  trout.    See  Namaycush. 

—  Lake  whlteflsh.  (Zodl.)  See  Whitefish.  —Lake  whiting 
(Zodl.),  an  American  whitefish  ( Coregon  us  Labradoricus), 
found  m  many  lakes  in  the  Northern  United  States  and 
Canada.    It  is  more  slender  than  the  common  whitefish. 

Lake'-dwell'er  (-dwgl'er),  re.  See  Lake  dwellers, 
under  Lake. 

Lake'let  (-let),  re.    A  little  lake.  Southey. 

Lake'weed'  (-wed'),  re.  (Bot.)  The  water  pepper 
{Polygonum  Hydropiper),  an  aquatic  plant  of  Europe 
and  North  America. 

II  Lakh  (lak),  re.    Same  as  Lac,  one  hundred  thousand. 

La'kln  (la'kin),  re.     See  Ladykin.  Shak. 

Lak'ke  (ISk'ke),  re.  &  V.    See  Lack.    [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Lak'y  (lak'i^),  a.    Pertaining  to  a  lake.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Lak'y,  a.     [From  Lake  the  pigment.]     Transparent ; 

—  said  of  blood  rendered  transparent  by  the  action  of 
some  solvent  agent  on  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 

Lal-la'tlon  (ISl-la'shiSn),  re.  [L.  lallare  to  sing  lalla, 
or  lullaby :  cf.  F.  lallation.}  An  imperfect  enunciation 
of  the  letter  r,  in  which  it  sounds  like  I. 

Lalo  (lalo),  TO.  The  powdered  leaves  of  the  baobab 
tree,  used  by  the  Africans  to  mix  in  their  soup,  as  the 
southern  negroes  use  powdered  sassafras.     Cf.  Couscous. 

Lam  (ISm),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lammed  (lamd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  TO.  Lamming.]  [icel.  lemja  to  beat,  or  lama  to 
bruise,  both  fr.  lami,  lama,  lame.  See  Lame.]  To  beat 
soundly;  to  thrash.     [Obs.  ot  Low}  Beau.  &  Fl. 

La'ma  (la'ma  ;  277),  re.    {Zodl.)  See  Llama. 

La'ma,  re.  [Thibet,  blama  (pronounced  la'ma)  a  chief, 
a  high  priest.]  In  Thibet,  Mongolia,  etc.,  a  priest  or 
monk  of  the  belief  called  Lamaism. 

The  Grand  Lama,  or  Dalai  Lama  [lit..  Ocean  Lama],  the 
supreme  pontiff  in  the  lamaistic  hierarchy.  See  Lamaism. 

La'ma-ic  (-Tk),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Lamaism. 

La'ma-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  A  modified  form  of  .Buddhism 
which  prevails  in  Thibet,  Mongolia,  and  some  adjacent 
parts  of  Asia ;  —  so  called  from  the  name  of  its  priests. 
See  2d  Lama. 

La'ma-lst  (-1st), 

La'ma-lte  (-it), 

La'ma-is'tlc  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lamaism. 

La-man'tln  (la-man'tTn),  n.  [F.  lamantin,  lamentin, 
prob.  from  the  name  of  the  animal  in  the  Antilles.  Cf. 
Manatee.]  {Zodl.)  The  manatee.  [Written  also  lamen- 
tin, and  lamantine.} 


One  who  believes  in  Lamaism. 


La-marck'1-an  (la-mark'I-an),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
involved  in,  the  doctrines  of  Lamarckiauism. 

La-marck'i-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.     {Biol.)  Lamarckism. 

La-marok'ism  (-Iz'm),  n.  [From  Lamarck,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  naturalist.]  (Biol.)  The  theory  that 
structural  variations,  characteristic  of  species  and  gen- 
era, are  produced  in  animals  and  plants  by  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  physical  environments,  and  esp.,  in  the  case  of 
animals,  by  effort,  or  by  use  or  disuse  of  certain  organs. 

La'ma-ser-y  (la'ma-ser-y),  n.  [See  2d  Lama.]  A  mon- 
astery or  convent  of  lamas,  in  Thibet,  Mongolia,  etc. 

Lamb  (ISm),  re.  [AS.  lamb;  akin  to  D.  &  Dan.  lam, 
G.  &  Sw.  lamm,  OS.,  Goth.,  &  Iceh  lamb.}  1.  {Zodl.) 
The  young  of  the  sheep.  ' 

2.  Any  person  who  is  as  innocent  or  gentle  as  a  lamb. 

3.  A  simple,  unsophisticated  person ;  in  the  cant  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  one  who  ignorantly  speculates  and 
is  victimized. 

Lamb  of  God,  The  Lamb  (Script.),  the  Savior  Jesus  Christ, 
in  allusion  to  the  paschal  lamb. 

The  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb.      Rev.  xxi.  14. 

Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.  ,Min  i.  29, 

—  Lamb's  lettuce  (Bot.),  an  annual  plant  with  small  obovate 
leaves  (  Valerianella  olitoria),  often  used  as  a  salad  ;  corn 
salad.  [Written  also  lamb  lettuce.]  —  Lamb's  tongue,  a  car- 
penter's plane  with  a  deep  narrow  bit,  for  making  curved 
grooves.  Knight.— LamVs  viool.  (<?)  The  wool  of  a  lamb. 
(6)  Ale  mixed  with  the  pulp  of  roasted  apples  ;  —  proba- 
bly from  the  resemblance  of  the  pulp  of  roasted  applee 
to  lamb's  wool.    [Obs.]    Goldsmith. 

Lamb  (15m),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Lambed  (lamd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Lambing.]  To  bring  forth  a  lamb  or  lambs, 
as  sheep. 

Lamb'ale'  (ISm'al'),  re.  A  feast  at  the  time  of  shear- 
ing lambs.     [Eng.} 

Lam-baste'  (lam-basf),  v.  t.  [Lam  +  baste  to  beat.] 
To  beat  severely.     [Low}  Nares. 

Lam'ba-tlve  (15m'ba-tiv),  a.  [L.  lambere  to  lick. 
See  Lambent.]  Taken  by  licking  with  the  tongue.  "  Sir- 
ups and  lambative  medicines."  Sir  T.  Srowne. 

Lam'ba-tlve,  re.  A  medicine  taken  by  licking  with 
the  tongue ;  a  lincture.  Wiseman. 

IlLamb'da  (ISm'da),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aaja^Sa.]  1.  The 
name  of  the  Greek  letter  A,  A,  corresponding  vrith  the 
English  letter  L,  1. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  point  of  junction  of  the  sagittal  and 
lambdoid  sutures  of  the  skull. 

Lambda  moth  (Zodl.),  a  moth  so  called  from  a  mark  on 
its  wings,  resembling  the  Greek  letter  lambda  (A). 

Lamb'da-clsm  (-siz'm),  re.  [L.  lambdacismus,  Gr. 
Aa/u^SoKiaiuo;,  fr.  Ao;u/3Sa  the  letter  lambda  (A).]  1.  A 
fault  in  speaking  or  in  composition,  which  consists  in  too 
frequent  use  of  the  letter  I,  or  in  doubling  it  erroneously, 

2.  A  defect  in  pronunciation  of  the  letter  I  when 
doubled,  which  consists  in  giving  it  a  sound  as  if  fol- 
lowed by  y,  similar  to  that  of  the  letters  Hi  in  billion. 

3.  The  use  of  the  sound  of  I  for  that  of  r  in  pronuncia- 
tion ;  lallation  ;  as,  AmeHcan  for  American. 

Lamb'dold  (-doid),  a.  [Gr.  Aa/i^SoeiS^?,  fr.  Aoju^Sa 
the  letter  lambda  (A)  +  eMo5  shape.]  Shaped  like  thu 
Greek  letter  lambda  (A) ;  as,  the  lambdoid  suture  be- 
tween the  occipital  and  parietal  bones  of  the  skull. 

Lamb-dold'al  (ISm-doid'ap,  a.     Same  as  Lambdoid. 

Lam'bent  (ISm'bent),  a.  [L.  lambens,  -enlis,  p.  pr.  of 
lambere  to  lick ;  akin  to  E.  lap.  See  Lap  to  drink  by 
licking.]  1.  Playing  on  the  surface  ;  touching  lightly ; 
gliding  over.  '^  A.  lambent  flame."  Dryden.  "A  lam- 
bent style."     Beaconsfield. 

2.  Twinkling  or  gleaming ;  flickering.  "  The  lambent 
purity  of  the  stars  "  W.  Irving. 

Lam'bert  pine'  (ISm'bert  pin').  [So  called  from 
Lambert,  an  English  botanist.]  (Bot.)  The  gigantic  sugar 
pine  of  California  and  Oregon  (Pinus  Lambertianu).  It 
has  the  leaves  in  fives,  and  cones  a  foot  long.  The  tim- 
ber is  soft,  and  like  that  of  the  white  pine  of  the  Eastern 
States. 

Lambldn  (ISm'kTn),  re.     A  small  lamb. 

Lamb'like'  (-lik'),  a.  Like  a  lamb;  gentle;  meek; 
inoffensive. 

Lam'boys  (ISm'boiz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  F.  lambeau.  Cf. 
Label.]    (Anc.  Armor)  Same  as  Base,  n.,  19. 

Lam'bre-ClUln  (15m'ber-kTn),  re.  [F.  Cf.  Lamboys, 
Label.]  1.  A  kind  of  pendent  scarf  or  covering  at- 
tached to  the  helmet,  to  protect  it  from  wet  or  heat. 

2.  A  leather  flap  hanging  from  a  cuirass.         Wilhelm. 

3.  A  piece  of  ornamental  drapery  or  short  decorative 
hanging,  pendent  from  a  shelf  or  from  the  casing  above 
a  window,  hiding  the  curtain  fixtures,  or  the  like. 

Lamb'skln'  (ISm'skTn'),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a  lamb  ; 
especially,  a  skin  dressed  with  the  wool  on,  and  used  as  a 
mat.     Also  used  adjectively. 

2.  A  kind  of  woolen  cloth. 

Lamb'skin'net'  (-nSf),  re.    See  Lansquenet. 

Lamb's'-quar'ters  (ISmz'kwar'terz),  re.  (Bot.)  A 
name  given  to  several  plants  of  the  Goosefoot  family, 
sometimes  used  as  pot  herbs,  as  Chenopodium  album  and 
Atriplex  patula. 

Lam-dold'al  (15m-doid'al),  a.    Lambdoid.     [B.} 

Lame  (lam),  a.  [Compar.  Lamer  (-er) ;  superl.  Lam- 
est.] [OE.  lame,  AS.  lama;  akin  to  D.  latn,  G.  lahm, 
OHG.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  lam,  Icel.  lami,  Russ.  lomate  to 
break,  lomota  rheumatism.]  1.  (a)  Moving  with  p.iin  or 
difficulty  on  account  of  injury,  defect,  or  temporary  ob- 
struction of  a  function ;  as,  a  lame  leg,  arm,  or  muscle. 
(6)  To  some  degree  disabled  by  reason  of  the  imperfect 
action  of  a  limb  ;  crippled  ;  as,  a  lame  man.  *'  Lame  of 
one  leg."  Arbitthnot.  "innie  in  both  his  feet."  '2  Sam. 
ix.  13.     "He  fell,  and  became  lame."    2  Sam.  iv.  4. 

2.  Hence,  hobbling ;  limping ;  inefficient ;  imperfect. 

"  A  lame  endeavor. "  Barrow, 

O,  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  1  Sltak. 

Lame  duck  (Stock  Exchange),  a  person  who  can  not  ful- 
fill his  contracts.     [Cant] 
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Lame  (lam),  v.  t.   limp.  &  p.  p.  Lamed  (lamd) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Laming.]    To  make  lame. 

If  you  happen  to  let  the  child  fall  and  lame  it.    Svjift. 

Lam'el  (lam'gl),  n.    See  Lamella. 

La-mel'la  (la-mel'la),  n. ;  pi.  L.  LamelLjE  (-le),  E.  La- 
MKLLAS  (-laz).  [L.  lamella,  dim.  of  lamina  plate,  leaf, 
layer  :  cf.  F.  lamelle.  Cf.  Lamina,  Omelet.]  A  thin 
plate  or  scale  of  anything,  as  a  thin  scale  growing  from 
the  petals  of  certain  flowers ;  or  one  of  the  thin  plates  or 
scales  of  which  certain  shells  are  composed. 

Lam'el-lar  (ISm'el-ler ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  P.  lamellaire-l 
Flat  and  thin;  lamelliform;  composed  of  lamellae.— 
Lam'el-lar-ly,  adv.    In  thin  plates  or  scales. 

Lam'el-lary  (-la-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lamella 
or  to  lamellae ;  lamellar. 

Lam'el-late  (ISm'Sl-lSt),  )  a.     [See  Lamella.]     Com- 

Lam'el-la'ted  (-la'tgd),  )  posed  of,  or  furnished 
with,  thin  plates  or  scales.     See  Blust.  of  Antenn^e. 

La-mel'li-branch  (14-mel'li-brSnk),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  One 
of  the  Laraellibranchia.     Also  used  adjectively. 

II  La-mel'li-bran'olii-a  (-brSn'kl-a),  1  n.  pi.   [NL.  See 

II  La-mel'li-bran'clli-a'ta  (-a'ta,),  )  Lamella,  and 
Bbanchia,  Bkanchi- 
ATE.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  class 
of  MoUusca  includ- 
ing all  those  that 
have  bivalve  shells, 
as  the  clams,  oys- 
ters, mussels,  etc. 

^W  They  usually 
have  two  (rarely  but  _ 
one)  flat,  lanielliform  one  of  the  Lamellibranchiata  ( Co??!sta 
giUs  on  each  side  of  convexa~).  c  Excurrent  Opening  of 
the  body.  They  have  Siphon  :  ancurrentOpening; /Foot; 
an  imperfectly  de-  m  Mantle  ;  I  Lunute. 
veloped  head,  con- 
cealed within  the  shell,  whence  they  are  called  Acephala. 
Called  also  Conchifera,  and  Pelecypoda.    See  Bivalve. 

Lam'el-U-bran'chl-ate  (ISm'Sl-lT-brSn'kT-at),  a.  {Zo- 
ol.')  Having  lamellar  gills ;  belonging  to  the  LameUibran- 
chia.  —  n.     One  of  the  Lamellibranchia. 

La-melli-corn  (la^mgl'lI-kSrn),  a.  ILamella  -\-  L.  cor- 
nu  a  horn :  cf.  F.  lamellicorne.  See  La- 
mella.] {Zool.)  (a)  Having  antennae  ter- 
minating in  a  group  of  flat  lamellae  ;  —  said 
of  certaip  coleopterous  insects.  (6)  Termi- 
nating in  a  group  of  flat  lamellae ;  —  said  of 
antennae,  ^n.     A  lamellicom  insect. 

II  La-mel'Ii-cor'ni-a  (-kSr'nT-a),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Lamellicorn.]  (.^ooZ.  )  A  group 
of  lamellicorn,  plant-eating  beetles ;  —  called 
also  Lamellicornes. 

Lam'el-llf'er-OUS  (ISm'Sl-ltfer-us),  a.  [Lamella  -\- 
-Jerous :  cf.  F.  lainelli/ere.']  Bearing,  or  composed  of, 
lamellae,  or  thin  layers,  plates,  or  scales ;  foliated. 

La-mel'U-Iorm  (la-mSnT-fSrm),  a.  [Lamella  + 
-form:  ci.  F,  lamelliforme.'\  Thin  and  flat ;  scalelike; 
lamellar. 

Lam'el-U-ros'tral  (lSm'51-lT-rSs'traI),  a.  [Lamella 
-j-  rostral :  cf.  F.  lamelliroslre.']  (Zo'dl.)  Having  a  lam- 
ellate biU,  as  ducks  and  geese. 

II  La-mel'11-ros'tres  (la^mgl'lI-rSs'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Lamella,  and  Rostrum.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  group  of  birds 
embracing  the  Anseres  and  flamingoes,  in  which  the  bill 
is  lamellate. 

Lam'el-lose'  (ISm'gl-los'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lamelleux.'] 
Composed  of,  or  having,  lamellae  ;  lamelliform. 

Lamely  (lam'iy),  adv.  [See  Lame.]  In  a  lame,  crip- 
pled, disabled,  or  imperfect  manner ;  as,  to  walk  lamely; 
a  figure  lamely  drawn. 

Lame'ness,  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
lame ;  as,  the  lameness  of  a  cripple ;  the  lameness  of  an 
excuse  or  an  argument. 

La-ment'  (la-mgnf),  v.  i.  [F.  lamenter,  L.  lamentari, 
fr.  lamentum,  a  lament.]  To  express  or  feel  sorrow  ;  to 
weep  or  wail ;  to  mourn. 

Jeremiah  lamented  for  Joslah.    2  Chron.  ixxv.  25. 
Ye  shall  weep  and  lament^  but  the  world  shall  rejoice. 

Jolin  xvi.  20. 

La-ment',  v.  t.    [imp.  &p  p.  Lamented  ;  p.  pr.  &vb. 
n.  Lamenting.]    To  mourn  for  ;  to  bemoan ;  to  bewail. 
One  laughed  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes.    Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  deplore  ;  mourn ;  bewail.    See  Deplore. 

La-ment',    n.      [L.    lamentum.      Cf.    Lament,    v.'] 

1.  Grief  or  sorrow  expressed  in  complaints  or  cries ; 
lamentation ;  a  wailing  ;  a  moaning ;  a  weeping. 

Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage.     Milton. 

2.  An  elegy  or  mournful  ballad,  or  the  like. 
Lam'en-ta-ble  (15m'gn-ta-b'l),  a.    [L.  lamentaUlis : 

cf.  F.  lamentable.']  1.  Mourning ,  sorrowful ;  express- 
ing grief ;  as,  a  lamentable  countenance.  "Lamentable 
eye."  Spenser. 

2.  Fitted  to  awaken  lament ;  to  be  lamented ;  sorrow- 
ful ;  pitiable ;  deplorable ;  as,  a  lamentable  misfortune, 
or  error.     "Lamentable  helplessness."  Burke. 

3.  Miserable  ;  pitiful ;  paltry ;  —  in  a  contemptuous  or 
ridiculous  sense.  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 
— Lam'en-ta-ble-ness,  n.—  Lam'en-ta-bly,  adv. 

Lam'en-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiin),  n.  [F.  lamentation,  L.  la- 
mentalio.']  1.  The  act  of  bewailing ;  audible  expression 
-of  sorrow  ;  wailing ;  moaning. 

In  Bama  was  there  a  voice  beard,  lamentation  and  weeping. 

Matt.  ii.  18. 

2.  pi.  (Script.)  A  book  of  the  Old  Testament  attrib- 
uted to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  and  taking  its  name  from 
'the  nature  of  its  contents. 

La-ment'ed  (la-menf  ed),  a.    Mourned  for ;  bewailed. 
This  humble  praise,  lamented  shade  !  receive.      Fope. 

La-ment'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  laments. 

La-men'tin  (la-mgn'tiu),  n.    See  Lamahtin. 

La-ment'lng  (la-mgnt'mg),  n.    Lamentation. 

Zamentings  heard  i'  the  air.  Shak. 

La-ment'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  lamenting  manner. 


Lames  (lamz),  re.  pi.  [F.  lame  a  thin  plate,  L.  lami- 
na.'] (Armor)  Small  steel  plates  combined  together  so  as 
to  slide  one  upon  the  other  and  form  a  piece  of  armor. 

II  La-met'ta  (la-mgt'ta),  n.  [Cf.  It.  lametta,  dim.  of 
lama  a  thin  plate.]  FoU  or  wire  made  of  gold,  silver,  or 
brass.  De  Colange. 

La'ml-a  (la'mi-a),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ad/iia.]  {Class. 
Myth. )  A  monster  capable  of  assuming  a  woman's  form, 
who  was  said  to  devour  human  beings  or  suck  their 
blood  ;  a  vampire ;  a  sorceress  ;  a  witch. 

Lam'l-na  (15m'i-na),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Lamin.s;  (-ne),  E.  Lam- 
iNAs  (-naz).  [L.  Cf.  Lamella.]  1.  A  thin  plate  or 
scale  ;  a  layer  or  coat  lying  over  another ;  —  said  of  thin 
plates  or  platelike  substances,  as  of  bone  or  minerals. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  blade  of  a  leaf;  the  broad,  expanded 
portion  of  a  petal  or  sepal  of  a  flower.  Gray. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  A  thin  plate  or  scale  ;  specif.,  one  of  the 
thin,  flat  processes  composing  the  vane  of  a  feather. 

Lam'1-na-bll'i-ty  (ISm'i-na-bill-ty),  re.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  laminable. 

Lam'i-na-ble  (ISm't-na-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  split 
into  lamiufe  or  thin  plates,  as  mica ;  capable  of  being 
extended  under  pressure  into  a  thin  plate  or  strip. 

When  a  body  can  be  readily  extended  in  all  directions  under 
the  hammer,  it  is  said  to  be  malleable  ;  and  when  into  fillets 
under  the  rolling  press,  it  is  said  to  be  laminable.  Ure. 

Lam'i-nar  (-ner),  )  a.    [Cf.  F.  laminaire.    See  Lam- 

Lam'1-nal  (-ual), )  ina.]  In,  or  consisting  of,  thin 
plates  or  layers  ;  having  the  term  of  a  thin  plate  or  lamina. 

II  Lam'1-na'ri-a  (ISm'T-na'rl-a),  re.  [NL.  See  Lam- 
ina.] (Bot.)  A  genus  of  great  seaweeds  with  long  and 
broad  fronds ;  kelp,  or  devil's  apron.  The  fronds  com- 
monly grow  in  clusters,  and  are  sometimes  from  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  in  length.    See  Illust.  of  Kelp. 

Lam'l-na'ri-an  (-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  seaweeds  of 
the  genus  Lamiuaria,  or  to  that  zone  of  the  sea  (from  two 
to  ten  fathoms  in  depth)  where  the  seaweeds  of  this  ge- 
nus grow. 

Lam'l-na-rite  (ISml-na-rlt),  re.  [See  Lamina.]  (Pa- 
leon. )  A  broad-leafed  fossil  alga. 

Lam'i-na-ry  (-na-ry),  a.    Laminar. 

Lam'i-nate  (-nSt),  a.  [See  Lamina.]  Consisting  of, 
or  covered  with,  laminae,  or  thin  plates,  scales,  or  layers, 
one  over  another ;  laminated. 

Lam'1-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Laminated 
(-na'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Laminating  (-na'ting).]  [See 
Lamina.]  1.  To  cause  to  separate  into  thin  plates  or 
layers ;  to  divide  into  thin  plates. 

2.  To  form,  as  metal,  into  a  thin  plate,  as  by  rolling. 

Lam'1-nate,  v.  i.     To  separate  into  laminae. 

Lam'l-na'ted  (-na'tgd),  a.     Laminate. 

Laminated  arch  (Arch.),  a  timber  arch  made  of  layers  of 
bent  planks  secured  by  treenails. 

Lam'i-na'tlng  (-na'tlng),  a.  Forming,  or  separating 
into,  scales  or  thin  layers. 

Lam'l-na'tion  (-na'shuu),  re.  The  process  of  lamina- 
ting, or  the  state  of  being  laminated. 

Lam'1-nif'er-OUS  (-nTfer-us),  a.  [Lamina  -\-  -ferous.] 
Having  a  stiitcture  consisting  of  laminae,  or  thin  layers. 

Lam'1-nl-plan'tar  (-nT-pl5n'ter),  a.  [Lamina  +  L. 
planta  sole  of  the  foot.]  (Zo'dl.)  Having  the  tarsus  cov- 
ered behind  with  a  homy  sheath  continuous  on  both 
sides,  as  in  most  singing  birds,  except  the  larks. 

11  Lam'l-ni'tiS  (-ni'tis),  re.  [NL.  See  Lamina,  and 
-ITIS.]  (Far.)  Inflammation  of  the  laminae  or  fleshy 
plates  along  the  coffin  bone  of  a  horse  ;  founder.  Youalt. 

Lam'lsh  (lam'ish),  a.    Somewhat  lame.  'Wood. 

Lamm  (ISm),  v.  i.     See  Lam. 

Lam'mas  (lam'mas),  re.  [AS.  hlammesse,  klafmsesse, 
loaf  mass,  bread  feast,  or  feast  of  first  fruits ;  hlaf  loaf 
-f  massse  mass.  See  Loaf,  and  Mass  religious  service.] 
The  first  day  of  August ;  —  called  also  Lammas  day,  and 
Lammastide. 

Lam'mer-geir  (ISm'mer-gir), )  re.     [G.  lammergeier  ; 

Lam'mer-gei'er  (-gi'er),  )      lamm,  pi.  I'dmmer, 

lamb  +  geier  vulture.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  very  large  vul- 
ture (Gypa'etus  barbatus), 
which  inhabits  the  moun- 
tains of  Southern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Northern  Africa. 
When  full-grown  it  is  nine 
or  ten  feet  in  extent  of 
wings.  It  is  brownish  black 
above,  with  the  under  parts 
and  neck  rusty  yellow ;  the 
forehead  and  crown  white ; 
the  sides  of  the  head  and 
beard  black.  It  feeds  part- 
ly on  carrion  and  partly 
on  small  animals,  which 
it  kills.  It  has  the  habit 
of  carrying  tortoises  and 
marrow  bones  to  a  great 
height,  and  dropping  them 
on  stones  to  obtain  the 
contents,  and  is  therefore 
called  bonebreaker  and  ossifrage.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ossifrage  of  the  Bible.  Called  also  bearded  vulture 
and  bearded  eagle.    [Written  also  lammergeyer.] 

II  Lam-nun'gUi-a  (lam-niin'gwT-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  lamina  a  scale  +  unguis  a  nail.]  (Zo'dl.)  Same  as 
Hyracoidea. 

Lamp  (ISmp),  re.  [OE.  (with  excrescent  p),  fr.  F. 
lame,  L.  lamina.  See  Lamina.]  A  thin  plate  or  lam- 
ina.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Lamp  (15mp),  re.  [F.  lampe,  L.  lampas,  -adis,  fr.  Gr. 
Aa/iiiras,  -dSos,  torch,  fr.  kdixvetv  to  give  light,  to  shine. 
Cf.  Lampad,  Lantern.]  1.  A  light-producing  vessel, 
instrument,  or  apparatus ;  especially,  a  vessel  with  a 
wick,  used  for  the  combustion  of  oil  or  other  inflamma- 
ble liquid,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  artificial  light. 
2.  Figuratively,  anything  which  enlightens  intellec- 


Lammergeir  or  Bearded  Vul- 
ture. 


tually  or  morally ;  anything  regarded  metaphorically  as 
performing  the  uses  of  a  lamp. 

Thy  word  is  a  lamp  imto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  mv  path. 

fs.  cxix.  105. 
Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer's  tamp  appeared.      Cowper. 

3.  (Elec.)  A  device  or  mechanism  for  producing  light 
by  electricity.  See  Incandescent  lamp,  under  Incandes- 
cent. 

.SollpUe  lamp,  a  hollow  ball  of  copper  containing  alco- 
hol which  is  converted  into  vapor  by  a  lamp  beneath,  so 
as  to  make  a  powerful  blowpipe  flame  when  the  vapor  is 
ignited.  Weale.  —Arc  lamp  (Elec),  a  form  of  lamp  in 
which  the  voltaic  arc  is  used  as  the  source  of  light.  — 
Dobereiner's  lamp,  an  apparatus  for  the  instantaneous  pro- 
duction of  a  flame  by  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  a  jet  of 
hydrogen  on  being  led  over  platintun  sponge  ;  —  named 
after  the  German  chemist  D'dberelne.r,  who  invented  it. 
Called  also  philosopher'' s  lamp.  —  Flameless  lamp,  an 
aphlogistic  lamp.  —  Lamp  burner,  the  part  of  a  lamp 
where  the  wick  is  exposed  and  ignited.  Knight.— Lamp 
fount,  a  reservoir  for  oil,  in  a  lamp.  —  Lamp  Jack.  See  2d 
Jack,  re.,  4  (Z)  &  (re).  —  Lamp  shade,  a  screen,  as  of  paper, 
glass,  or  tin,  for  softening  or  obstructing  the  light  of  a 
lamp. —  Lamp  shell  (2ooZ.),  any  brachiopod  shell  of  the 
genus  Terebratula  and  allied  genera.  The  name  refers 
to  the  shape,  which  is  like  that  of  an  antique  lamp.  See 
Terebratula.  —  Safety  lamp,  a  miner's  lamp  in  which  the 
flame  is  surrounded  by  fine  wire  gauze,  preventing  the 
kindling  of  dangerous  explosive  gases ;  —  called  also, 
from  Sir  Humpliry  Davy  the  inventor,  Davy  lamp.  —  To 
smell  of  the  lamp,  to  bear  marks  of  great  study  and  labor, 
as  a  literary  composition. 

Lam'pad  (ISm'pSd),  re.  [Gr.  Aap.ira5,  A.a^i7raSos.  See 
Lamp.]    A  lamp  or  candlestick,     [j?.] 

By  him  who  'mid  the  golden  lampads  went.      Trench. 

Lam'pa-diSt  (ISm'pa-dTst),  re.  [Gr.  AafiiraSio-r^s,  fr. 
Aa;u,7rds,  -dSos,  torch.  See  Lamp.]  (Gr  Antiq.)  One 
who  gained  the  prize  in  the  lampadrome. 

Lam'pa-drome  (-drom),  re.  [Gr.  kaixTraSriSpoixCa ;  Aojii- 
jras,  -dfios,  torch  -f-  dpofxos  course,  race,  fr.  Spafieif  to 
run.]  (Gr.  Antiq.)  A  race  run  by  young  men  with  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands.  He  who  reached  the  goal  first, 
with  his  torch  unextinguished,  gained  the  prize. 

Lam'pas  (ISm'pas),  re.  [F.  lampas.]  An  inflamma- 
tion and  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  immediately  behind  the  fore  teeth  in  the  horse ; 
—  called  also  tampers. 

Lam'pate  (-pat),  re.  [Cf.  F.  lampate.]  (Chem.)  A 
supposed  salt  of  lampic  acid.     [ObsJ 

Lamp'black'  (ISmp'blSk'),  n.  [Lamp  -f-  black.]  The 
fine  impalpable  soot  obtained  from  the  smoke  of  carbon- 
aceous substances  which  have  been  only  partly  burnt, 
as  in  the  flame  of  a  smoking  lamp.  It  consists  of  finely 
divided  carbon,  with  sometimes  a  very  small  proportion 
of  various  impurities.  It  is  used  as  an  ingredient  of 
printers'  ink,  and  various  black  pigments  and  cements. 

Lam'per  eel'JlSm'per  el').    (Zo'dl.)  See  Lamprey. 

Lam'pern  (-pern),  n.  [See  Lamprey.]  (Zo'dl.)  The 
river  lamprey  (Ammoccetes,  or  Lampetra,  fluviatilis). 

5^°°  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  river  lampreys. 

Lam'pers  (ISm'perz),  re.    See  Lampas. 

Lam'pic  (-pTk),  a.  [P.  lampigue,  fr.  lampe  lamp. 
See  Lamp.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  produced  by,  a 
lamp  ;  —  formerly  said  of  a  supposed  acid. 

Lamp'ing  (lamp'Jng),  a.  Shining ;  brUliant.  [Obs.] 
" Lampi7ig  eyes."  Spenser. 

Lamp'less,  a.  Being  without  a  lamp,  or  without 
light ;  hence,  being  without  appreciation ;  duU. 

Your  ladies'  eyes  are  lampless  to  that  virtue.    Beau.  S(  Fl. 

Lamp'light'  (-lif ),  re.    Light  from  a  lamp. 

This  world's  artificial  lamplights.     Owen  Meredith. 

Lampllght'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
lights  a  lamp ;  esp. ,  a  person  who  lights  street  lamps. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  calico  bass. 

Lam-poon'  (ISm-pobn'),  re.  [F.  lampon  a  drinking 
song,  fr.  lampons  let  us  drink,  —  the  burden  of  such  a 
song,  fr.  tamper  to  guzzle,  to  drink  much  and  greedily ; 
of  German  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  lap  to  drink.  Prob. 
so  called  because  drinking  songs  often  contain  personal 
slander  or  satire.]  A  personal  satire  in  writing ;  usually, 
malicious  and  abusive  censure  written  only  to  reproach 
and  distress. 

Like  her  who  missed  her  name  in  a  lampoon. 

And  grieved  to  find  herself  decayed  so  soon.      Dryden, 

Lam-poon',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lampooned  (-poond') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Lampooning.]  To  subject  to  abusive  rid- 
icule expressed  in  writing ;  to  make  the  subject  of  a 
lampoon. 

Ribald  poets  had  lampooned  him.        Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  To  libel ;  defame ;  satirize ;  lash. 

Lam-poon'er  (-er),  re.  The  writer  of  a  lampoon. 
"Libelers,  lampooners,  and  pamphleteers."  Taller. 

Lam-poon'ry  (-rj),  re.  The  act  of  lampooning;  a 
lampoon,  or  lampoons. 

Lamp'— post'  (lamp'posf),  re.  A  post  (generally  a 
pillar  of  iron)  supporting  a  lamp  or  lantern  for  lighting  a' 
street,  park,  etc. 

Lam'prel  (ISm'prSl),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Lamprey. 

Lam'prey  (lam'prj),  n.  ;  pi.  Lampreys  (-priz).  [OBrl 
lampreie,  F. 
lamproie,  LL. 
lampreda,  lam- 
petra, from  L. 
lambere  to  lick 
-|-  petra  rock, 
stone.  The  lam- 
preys are  so 
called  because 
they    attach 


American  Lamprey  (Petromyzon  marinus),. 
«) 


themselves  with  their  circular  mouths  to  rocks  and 
stones,  whence  they  are  also  called  rocksuckers.  See  Laf 
to  drink.  Petrify.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  eel-like  marsipobranch 
of  the  genus  Petromyzon,  and  allied  genera.  The  lami 
preys  have  a  round,  sucking  mouth,  without  jaws,  but 
set  with  numerous  minute  teeth,  and  one  to  three  largei 
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teeth  on  the  palate  (see  Illusl.  of  Cyciostomi).  There 
are  seven  small  branchial  openings  ou  each  side.  [Writ- 
ten also  lamper  eel,  lamprel,  and  lampron.'] 

^ff^  Tlie  common  or  sea  lamprey  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope (Petromyzon  marinus}-,  which  in  spring  ascends 
rivers  to  spawn,  is  considered  excellent  food  oy  many, 
and  is  sold  as  a  market  fish  in  some  localities.  The 
smaller  river  lampreys  mostly  belong  to  the  genus  Am- 
moccetes,  or  Lampetra,  as  A.  Jiuviaiilis,  of  Europe,  and 
A.  a'pypterus  of  America.  All  lampreys  attach  them- 
selves to  other  fishes,  as  parasites,  by  means  of  the 
suckerlike  mouth. 

Lam'pron  (ISm'pron),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  lampreon.  See 
Lamprey.]    (.Z'oiiZ.)  See  Lampebt. 

Lam-py'rlno  (lam-pi'rtn),  ra.  [See  Lampyeis.]  (Zool.) 
An  insect  of  the  genus  Lampyris,  or  family  Lampyridse. 
See  Lampyris. 

II  Lam-py'riS  (-rls),  n.  [L.,  glowworm,  Gr.  Aa/airu- 
piV.]  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  coleopterous  insects,  including 
the  glowworms. 

Lan'ark-ite  (ISn'ark-Jt),  n.  [From  Xanarishire,  a 
county  in  Scotland.]  (3Iin.)  A  mineral  consisting  of 
sulphate  of  lead,  occurring  either  massive  or  in  long  slen- 
der prisms,  of  a  greenish  white  or  gray  color. 

La'na-ry  (la'na^ry),  n.    [L.  lanaria,  fr.  lanarius  be- 
longing to  wool,  lana  wool.]     A  place  for  storing  wool. 
La'nate  (la'nat),       l  a.    [L.  lanaius,  fr.  lana  wool, 
La'na-ted  (-na-tSd),  (      down.]   Woolly ;  covered  with 
fine,  long  hair,  or  hairlike  filaments. 

Lan'ca-sMre  boll'er  (15n'ka-sher  boil'er).  A  steam 
boiler  having  two  flues  which  contain  the  furnaces  and 
extend  through  the  boiler  from  end  to  end. 

Lan'cas-te'rl-an  (lSn'k5s-te'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  monitorial  system  of  instruction  followed  by 
Joseph  Lancaster,  of  England,  in  which  advanced  pupils 
in  a  school  teach  pupils  below  them. 

Lance  (lans),  n.  [OE.  launce,  F.  lance,  fr.  L.  lancea  ; 
cf.  Gr.  Adyxi).  Cf.  Launch.]  1.  A  weapon  of  war, 
consisting  of  a  long  shaft  or  handle  and  a  steel 
blade  or  head ;  a  spear  carried  by  horsemen,  and 
often  decorated  with  a  small  flag ;  also,  a  spear 
or  harpoon  used  by  whalers  and  fishermen. 

A  braver  eoldier  never  couched  lanoe.        Shak. 

2.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  lance  ;  a  lancer. 

3.  (Founding)  A  small  iron  rod  which  sus- 
pends the  core  of  the  mold  in  casting  a  shell. 

4.  (Mil.)  An  instrument  which  conveys  the 
charge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  and  forces  it  home. 

5.  (Pyrotech.)  One  of  the  small  paper  cases 
filled  with  combustible  composition,  which  mark 
the  outlines  of  a  figure. 

Free  lance,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  subse- 
quently, a  knight  or  roving  soldier,  who  was  free 
to  engage  for  any  state  or  commander  that  pur- 
chased his  services ;  hence,  a  person  who  assails 
institutions  or  opinions  on  his  own  responsibility 
without  regard  to  party  lines  or  deference  to  au- 
thority. —  Lance  bucket  ( Cavalry),  a  socket  at- 
tached to  a  saddle  or  stirrup  strap,  in  which  to  Lance 
rest  the  but  of  a  lance.  —  Lance  corporal,  same 
as  Lancepesade.  —  Lance  knight,  a  lansquenet.  B.  Jonson. 
—  Lance  snake  (ZooL),  the  fer-de-lance.  —  Stink-fire  lance 
(Mil-),  a  kind  of  fuse  filled  with  a  composition  which 
burns  with  a  suffocating  odor;  — used  in  the  counter 
operations  of  miners.  —  To  break  a  lance,  to  engage  in  a 
tilt  or  contest. 

Lance,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Lanced  (lanst) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Lancino  (lau'sing).]  1.  To  pierce  with  a  lance, 
or  with  any  similar  weapon. 

Seized  the  due  victim,  and  with  fury  lanced 

Her  back.  Dryden. 

2.  To  open  with  a  lancet ;  to  pierce ;  as,  to  lance  a 
vein  or  an  abscess. 

3.  To  throw  in  the  manner  of  a  lance.    See  Lanch. 
Lance'  fish'  (lans'  fish').    (Zo'dl.)  A  slender  marine 

fish  of  the  ge-  ,  -^ ' ^', 


Lance  Fish  (Ammodytes  tobianus). 
English  coast ;  —  called  also  sand  lance. 
Lance'gay'  )(-ga'),  n.  [OF.  lancegaie,  corrupted 
Lance'gaye'  J  from  the  same  source  as  E.  assagai, 
under  the  influence  of  F.  lance  lance.  See  Assaoai.]  A 
kind  bf  spear  anciently  used.  Its  use  was  prohibited  by 
a  statute  of  Kichard  II.  Nares. 

In  his  hand  a  launcegay, 
A  long  sword  by  his  side.  Chaucer. 

_  Lanceaet(-lSt),re.  lLance+-lef\  (^oo?.)  A  small  fish- 
like animal  (Amphioxus  lanceolatus),  remarkable  for  the 
rudimentary  condition  of  its  organs.    It  is  the  type  of 
the  class  Leptocardia.    See  Amphioxus,  Leptocardia. 
Lanceay,  a.    Like  a  lance.     [iJ.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Lan'ce-o-lar  (lSn'se-6-ler),  a.    [L.  lanceola  a  little 
lance,  dim.  of  lancea  lance  ;  cf.  P.  lanceolaire.^ 
(Bot.)  Lanceolate. 
Lan'ce-o-late  (-lat ;  277), )  a.    [L.    lanceola- 
Lan'ce-0-la'ted  (-la'tSdl  )    tus :  cf .  P.  lance- 
ole.    See  Lanceolar.]    (Bot.  &  Zool.)  Rather 
narrow,  tapering  to  a  point  at  the  apex,  and 
sometimes  at  the  base  also ;  as,  a  lanceolate  leaf. 
Lance'pe-sade'  (ISns'pe-sad'),  n.     [F.  lance- 
pessade,   lanspessade,    anspessade.    It.    lancia 
spezzata  a  broken  lance  or  demilance,  a  demilance 
man,  a  light  horseman,  bodyguard.]     An  assist- 
ant to  a  corporal ;  a  private  performing  the  du- 
ties of  a  corporal ;  —  called  also  lance  corporal. 

Lan'cei  (Un'ser),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lander.']   1.  One      i-""- 
who  lances;  one  who  carries  a  lance;  especial-    «fo'"'^ 
ly,  a  member  of  a  mounted  body  of  men  armed 
with  lances,  attached  to  the  cavalry  service  of  some  na- 

o^'a  ,        .     r^  Wilhelm. 

2.  A  lancet.     [06«.] 

3.  pi.  (Dancing)  A  set  of  quadrilles  of  a  certain  ar- 
rangement.    [Written  also  lanciers.2 


Lancet  Arches. 


Dryden  flf  Lee. 
[Lanee  -|-  -ferous-l 


Lan'cet  (ISn'sSt),  ra.  [P.  lancette,  dim.  of  lance  lance. 
See  Lakce.]  1.  A  surgical  instrument  of  various  forms, 
commonly  sharp-pointed  and  two-edged,  used  in  venesec- 
tion, and  in  opening  abscesses,  etc. 

2.  (Metal.)  An  iron  bar  used  for  tapping  a  melting 
furnace.  Knight. 

Lajicet  arch  {Arch.),  a  pointed  arch,  of  which  the  width, 
or  span,  is  narrow  compared 
with  the  height.  —  Lancet  ar- 
chitecture, a  name  given  to  a 
style  of  architecture,  in 
which  lancet  arches  are  com- 
mon ;  —  pecuhar  to  England 
and  the  13th  century.  —  Lan- 
cet flsh.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  large, 
voracious,  deep-sea  fish  {Ale- 
pidosaurus  firox),  having 
long,  sharp,  lancetlike  teetli. 
(ft)  The  doctor,  or  surgeon 
fish. 

Lance'WOOd'  (lans'w66d'), 
n.  (Bot.)  A  tough,  elastic 
wood,  often  used  for  the 
shafts  of  gigs,  archery  bows, 
fishing  rods,  and  the  like. 
Also,  the  tree  which  produces 
this  wood,  Dugueiia  Quita- 
rensis  (a  native  of  Guiana 
and  Cuba),  and  several  other  trees  of  the  same  family 
(Anonacese). 

AuBtralian  lancewood,  a  mjrrtaceous  tree  (Baekhousia 
Australis). 

Lanch  (14nch),  v.  t.   [imp.  &  p.p.  Lanchbd  (lancht) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  LANCHtNG.    See  Launch,  IiANOB.]     To 

throw,  as  a  lance ;  to  let  fly ;  to  launch. 

See  whose  arm  can  lanck  the  surer  bolt, 

Lan-cU'er-OUS  (lan-sifer-fis),  a. 
Bearing  a  lance. 

Lan'cl-f orm  (ISn'sT-fSrm),  a.  [Lance  -\-  -form  :  cf. 
P.  lanciforme.']    Having  the  form  of  a  lance. 

Lan'cl-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lancinated 
(-na'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lancinating  (-na'ting).]  [L. 
laneinatus,  p.  p.  of  lancinare  to  tear.]  To  tear  ;  to  lac- 
erate ;  to  pierce  or  stab.  De  Quincey. 

Lan'ci-na'ting,  a.  Piercing ;  seeming  to  pierce  or 
stab ;  as,  lancinating  pains  (i,  e.,  severe,  darting  pains). 

Lan'Cl-na'tlon  (-na'shiin),  n.  A  tearing  ;  laceration. 
"ianc!no<(ms  of  the  spirit."  Jer.  Taylor, 

Land  (land),  n.    Urine.     See  Lant.    [Ofts.] 

Land,  n.  [AS.  land,  lond ;  akin  to  D.,  G.,  Icel.,  Sw., 
Dan.,  and  Goth,  land.]  1.  The  solid  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  ;  —  opposed  to  water  as  constituting  a  part 
of  such  surface,  especially  to  oceans  and  seas;  as,  to 
sight  land  after  a  long  voyage. 

They  turn  their  heads  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  land.    Dryden. 

2.  Any  portion,  large  or  small,  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  considered  by  itself,  or  as  belonging  to  an  individ- 
ual or  a  people,  as  a  country,  estate,  farm,  or  tract. 

Go  view  the  land,  even  Jericho.  Josh.  ii.  1. 

HI  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.   Goldsmith. 
8^^  In  the  expressions  "to  be,  or  dwell,  upon  land," 
"to  go,  or  fare,  on  land,"  as  used  by  Chaucer,  land  de- 
notes the  country  as  distinguished  from  the  town. 
A  poor  parson  dwelling  upon  land  {i.  e.,  in  the  country]. 

Chaucer. 

3.  Ground,  in  respect  to  its  nature  or  quality ;  soil ; 
as,  wet  land  ;  good  or  bad  land. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country ;  a  nation  or  people. 

These  answers,  in  the  silent  night  received. 

The  king  himself  divulged,  the  land  believed.    Dryden. 

5.  The  mainland,  in  distinction  from  islands. 

6.  The  ground  or  floor.     [Obs.'] 

Herself  upon  the  land  she  did  prostrate.       Spenser. 

7.  (Agric.)  The  ground  left  unplowed  between  fur- 
rows ;  any  one  of  several  portions  into  which  a  field  is 
divided  for  convenience  in  plowing. 

8.  (Law)  Any  ground,  soU,  or  earth  whatsoever,  as 
meadows,  pastures,  woods,  etc.,  and  everything  an- 
nexed to  it,  whether  by  nature,  as  trees,  water,  etc.,  or 
by  the  hand  of  man,  as  buildings,  fences,  etc.  ;  real  es- 
tate. Kent.    Bouvier.     Burrill. 

9.  (Naut.)  The  lap  of  the  strakes  in  a  clinker-built 
boat ;  the  lap  of  plates  in  an  iron  vessel ;  —  called  also 
landing.  Knight. 

10.  In  any  surface  prepared  with  indentations,  per- 
forations, or  grooves,  that  part  of  the  surface  which  is 
not  so  treated,  as  the  level  part  of  a  millstone  between 
the  furrows,  or  the  surface  of  the  bore  of  a  rifled  gun 
between  the  grooves. 

land  agent,  a  person  employed  to  sell  or  let  land,  to 
coUect  rents,  and  to  attend  to  other  money  matters  con- 
nected vrith  laud.  —  Land  boat,  a  vehicle  on  wheels  pro- 
pelled by   sails Land    blink,  a   peculiar   atmospheric 

brightness  seen  from  sea  over  distant  snow-covered  land 
in  arctic  regions.  See  Ice  blink.  —  Land  breeze.  See 
under  Breeze.  —  Land  chain.  See  Guntee's  chain.  — 
Land  crab  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  various  species  of  crabs 
which  live  much  on  the 
land,  and  resort  to  the 
water  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding. 
They  are  abundant  in 
the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  Some 
of  them  grow  to  a  large 
size.  —  Land  fish,  a  fish 
on  land ;  a  person  quite 
out  of  place.  Shak.  — 
Land  force,  a  military 
force  serving  on  land, 
as  distinguished  from  a 
naval  force.  —  Land,  ho  I  Land  Crab  ( Gecarcinus  ruricola).  }4 
(Naut.),  a  sailor's  cry  in 

announcing  sight  of  land.  —  Land  Ice,  a  field  of  ice  adher- 
ing to  the  coast,  in  distinction  from  a  floe.  —  Land  leech 
(Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  blood-sucking  leech- 
es, which,  in  moist,  tropical  regions,  live  ou  land,  and  are 


often  troublesome  to  man  and  beast.  —  Land  measure,  the 
system  of  measurement  used  m  determining  the  area  of 
land  ;  also,  a  table  of  areas  used  in  such  measurement.  — 
Land,  or  House,  of  bondage,  in  Bible  history,  Egypt ;  by 
extension,  a  place  or  condition  of  special  oppression.  — 
Land  o'  cakes,  Scotland.  —  Land  of  Nod,  sleep.  —  Land  of 
promise,  iu  Bible  history,  Canaan  ;  by  extension,  a  better 
comitry  or  condition  of  which  one  has  expectation.  — 
Land  of  steady  habits,  a  nickname  sometimes  given  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut.  —  Land  of&ce,  a  government  office 
in  which  the  entries  upon,  and  sales  of,  public  land 
are  registered,  and  other  business  respectuig  the  pub- 
lic lands  is  transacted.  [(/.  S.]  —  Land  pike.  (Zo'dl.)  (a) 
The  gray  pike,  or  sauger.  (6)  Tlie  Menobranchus.  — 
Land  service,  military  service  as  distinguished  from  na- 
val service.  —  Land  rail.  (Zodl.)  (a)  The  crake  or  corn- 
crake of  Europe.  See  Ckake.  (6)  An  Australian  rail 
(Hypotsenidia   Phillipensis) ;  —  called  also  pectoral  rail. 

—  Land  scrip,  a  certificate  that  the  purchase  money  for 
a  certain  portion  of  the  public  land  has  been  paid  to 
the  officer  entitled  to  receive  it.  [U.  S.]  —  Land  shark, 
a  swindler  of  sailors  on  shore.  [  Sailors''  Cant]  —  Lani 
side,  (a)  That  side  of  anything  in  or  on  the  sea,  as  of  an 
island  or  ship,  which  is  turned  toward  the  land,  (ft)  The 
side  of  a  plow  which  is  opposite  to  the  moldboard  and 
which  presses  against  the  unplowed  land.  —  Land  snail 
(Zo'dl.),  any  snail  which  lives  on  land,  as  distinguished 
from  the  aquatic  snaUs.  The  common  land  snails  are 
Pulmonifera,  and  belong  to  the  Geophila ;  but  the  oper- 
culated  land  snails  of  warm  countries  are  Dioecia,  and 
belong  to  the  Tasnioglossa.    See  Geophila,  and  Helix. 

—  Land  spout,  a  descent  of  cloud  and  water  in  a  conical 
form  during  the  occurrence  of  a  tornado  and  heavy  rain- 
fall on  land.  —  Land  steward,  a  person  who  acts  for 
another  in  the  management  of  land,  collection  of  rents, 
etc.  —  Land  tortoise.  Land  turtle  (Zo'dl. ),  any  tortoise  that 
habitually  lives  on  dry  land,  as  the  box  tortoise.  See 
Tortoise.  —  Land  urchin  (Zo'dl.),  a  hedgehog.  —  Land  war- 
rant, a  certificate  from  the  Land  Office,  authorizing  a 

ferson  to  assume  ownership  of  a  tract  of  public  land. 
17.  S.]  —  Land  wind.  Same  as  Land  breeze  (above).  —  To 
make  land  (Naut.),  to  sight  land.  —  To  set  the  land,  to  see 
by  the  compass  how  the  land  bears  from  the  ship.  —  To 
shut  in  the  land,  to  hide  the  land,  as  when  fog,  or  an 
intervening  island,  obstructs  the  view. 

Land  (land),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Landed  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Landinq.]  1.  To  set  or  put  on  shore  from  a  ship 
or  other  water  craft ;  to  disembark ;  to  debark. 

I  'II  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast.  Shak. 

2.  To  catch  and  bring  to  shore  ;  to  capture ;  as,  to 
land  a  fish. 

3.  To  set  down  after  conveying ;  to  cause  to  fall, 
alight,  or  reach ;  to  bring  to  the  end  of  a  course  ;  as,  he 
landed  the  quoit  near  the  stake ;  to  be  thrown  from  a 
horse  and  landed  iu  the  mud ;  to  land  one  in  difficulties 
or  mistakes. 

Land,  v.  i.  To  go  on  shore  from  a  ship  or  boat ;  to 
disembark ;  to  come  to  the  end  of  a  course. 

Lan'dam-man  (lan'dam-mSn),  n.  [G.  landamman ; 
land  land,  country  -|-  ammann  for  amtmann  bailiff. 
See  Land,  and  Ambassador.]  1.  A  chief  magistrate  in 
some  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

2.  The  president  of  the  diet  of  the  Helvetic  republic. 

Lan'dau  (lan'da ;  277),  n.  [Prom  the  town  Landau 
in  Germany  ;  cf.  P.  landau.  See  Land,  Island.]  A  four- 
wheeled  covered  veliicle,  the  top  of  which  is  divided  into 
two  sections  which  can  be  let  down,  or  thrown  back,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  an  open  carriage.  [Written 
also  landaw.] 

Lan'dau-let'  (-let'),  n.  [Cf.  P.  landaulet,  dim.  of 
landau.    See  Landau.]    A  small  landau. 

Land'ed  (ISnd'ed),  a.    1.  Having  an  estate  in  land. 

The  House  of  Commons  must  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
landed  men.  Addison. 

2.  Consisting  in  real  estate  or  land ;  as,  landed  prop- 
erty ;  landed  security. 

Land'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  lands,  or  makes  a  land- 
ing.    "The  toider  in  a  lonely  isle."  Tennyson. 

2.  (Mining)  A  person  who  waits  at  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft  to  receive  the  kibble  of  ore. 

Land'fall'  (land'fal'),  n.  1.  A  sudden  transference 
of  property  in  land  by  the  death  of  its  owner. 

2.  (Naut.)  Sighting  or  making  land  when  at  sea. 

A  good  landfall  (Naut.),  the  sighting  of  land  in  conform- 
ity with  the  navigator's  reckonmg  and  expectation. 

Land'flood'  (-flud'),  n.  An  overflowing  of  land  by  a 
river ;  an  inundation ;  a  freshet.  Clarendon. 

Land'grave'  (-grav'),  n.  [G.  landgraf;  land  land 
-j-  gi-af  earl,  count ;  cf.  D.  landgraaf,  P.  landgrave.] 
A  German  nobleman  of  a  rank  correspondmg  to  that  of 
an  earl  in  England  and  of  a  count  in  France. 

^S^  The  title  vi'as  first  adopted  by  some  German 
counts  in  the  twelfth  century,  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  inferior  counts  under  their  jurisdiction.  Three 
of  them  were  princes  of  the  empire. 

Land-gra'vl-ate  (ISnd-gra'vT-at),  n.  [Cf.  P.  land- 
graviat.]     1.  The  territory  held  by  a  landgiave. 

2.  The  office,  jurisdiction,  or  authority  of  a  Landgrave. 

Land'gra-vine  (15nd'gra-ven),  ra.  [G.  landgr'djin;  cf. 
D.  landgravin.]    The  wife  of  a  landgrave. 

Land'hold'er  (-hold'er),  n.  A  holder,  owner,  or  pro- 
prietor of  land.  —  Land'hold'lng,  re.  &  a. 

Land'lng,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  used  for,  setting, 
bringing,  or  going,  on  shore. 

Landing  charges,  charges  or  fees  paid  on  goods  unloaded 
from  a  vessel.  —  Landing  >ot,  a  small,  bag-shaped  net, 
used  in  fishing  to  take  the  fish  from  the  water  after 
being  hooked.  —  Landing  stage,  a  floating  platform  at- 
tached at  one  end  to  a  wharf  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  tide,  and  thus  facilitate  passage  be- 
tween the  wliarf  and  a  vessel  lying  beside  the  stage.  — 
Litnding  waiter,  a  customhouse  officer  who  oversees  the 
lauding  of  goods,  etc.,  from  vessels  ;  a  landwaiter. 

Land'lng,  re.    1.  A  going  or  bringing  on  shore. 

2.  A  place  for  landing,  as  from  a  ship,  a  carriage,  etc. 

■3.  (Arch.)  The  level  part  of  a  staircase,  at  tlie  top  of  a 
flight  of  stairs,  or  connecting  one  flight  with  another. 

Landing  place.    Same  as  Landing,  ?{.,  2  and  3. 

Land'la'dy  (ISnd'lii'dy),  n. ;  pi.  Landlauies  (-diz). 
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[Cf.  Landloed.]     1.  A  woman  having  real  estate  which 
she  leases  to  a  tenant  or  tenants. 

2.  The  mistress  of  an  inn  or  lodging  house. 

IiOnd'leap'er  (ISnd'lep'er),  n.    See  Landlocpeb. 

Landless  (ISnd'lSs),  a.    Having  no  property  in  land. 

Land'lock'  (-lok'),  i).  t.  To  inclose,  or  nearly  inclose, 
as  a  harbor  or  a  vessel,  with  land. 

Landlocked'  (-lokf ),  a.  1.  Inclosed,  or  nearly  in- 
closed, by  land. 

2.  (Zool.)  Confined  to  a  fresh-water  lake  by  reason  of 
waterfalls  or  dams  ;  —  said  of  fishes  that  would  naturally 
seek  the  sea,  after  spawning ;  as,  the  landlocked  salmon. 

Land'lO'per  (-lo'per),  n.    Same  as  Landlouper. 

Land'lord'  (-IQrd'),  n.  [See  Land,  and  Lord.]  1.  The 
lord  of  a  manor,  or  of  land ;  the  owner  of  land  or  houses 
which  he  leases  to  a  tenant  or  tenants. 

2.  The  master  of  an  inn  or  of  a  lodging  house. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  inn,  my  companion  fetched  out  the 
jolly  landlord.  Addison. 

Land'lord'lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  state  of  being  a  land- 
lord ;  the  characteristics  of  a  landlord ;  specifically,  in 
Great  Britain,  the  relation  of  landlords  to  tenants,  espe- 
cially as  regards  leased  agricultural  lands.       J.  S.  Mill. 

Land'lord'ry  (-ry),  n.  The  state  of  a  landlord.  [0J«.] 

Land'lonp'er  (-loop'er),  re.  [D.  landlooper,  lit.,  land- 
runner  ;  land  land  +  loopen  to  run.  See  Land,  and 
Leap.]  a  vagabond;  a  vagrant.  [Written  also  land- 
leaper  and  landloper.']  "Ba,ndsoi  landloupers."   Motley. 

Land'loup'ing,  a.     Vagrant ;  wandering  about. 

Land'luh'ber  (-liib'ber),  re.  [Prop.  fr.  land  +  lub- 
ber, or  possibly  corrupted  fr.  landlouper."]  (Naut.)  One 
who  passes  his  life  on  land  ;  —  so  called  among  seamen 
in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

Land'man  (-man),  re. ;  pi.  Landmen  (-men).  1.  A 
man  who  lives  or  serves  on  land  ;  —  opposed  to  seaman. 

2.  (Eng.)  An  occupier  of  land.  Cowell. 

Land'mark'  (-mark'),  re.  [AS.  landmearc.  See 
Land,  and  Mark  a  sign.]  1.  A  mark  to  designate  the 
boundary  of  land  ;  any  mark  or  fixed  object  (as  a  marked 
tree,  a  stone,  a  ditch,  or  a  heap  of  stones)  by  which  the 
limits  of  a  farm,  a  town,  or  other  portion  of  territory 
may  be  known  and  preserved. 
Thou  Shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbor's  landmark.  Deut.  xii.  14. 

2.  Any  conspicuous  object  on  land  that  serves  as  a 
guide ;  some  prominent  object,  as  a  hill  or  steeple. 

Landmarks  of  history,  important  events  by  which  eras 
or  conditions  are  determined. 

Land'own'er  (-on'er),  re.    An  owner  of  land. 

Land'own'ing,  re.  The  owning  of  land.  — a.  Having 
property  in  laud  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  landowners. 

Land'— poor'  (-poor'),  a.  Pecuniarily  embarrassed 
through  owning  much  unprofitable  land.     [Colloq.] 

Land'reeve'  (-rev'),  re.  \_Land  -\-  reeve  an  officer.]  A 
subordinate  officer  on  an  extensive  estate,  who  acts  as  an 
assistant  to  the  steward. 

Land'SCape  (-skap),  re.  [Formerly  written  also  land- 
thip.]  [D.  landschap  ;  land  land  +  -schap,  equiv.  to  E. 
-ship ;  akin  to  G.  landscha/t,  Sw.  landskap,  Dan.  land- 
skab.  See  Land,  and  -ship.]  1.  A  portion  of  land  or 
territory  which  the  eye  can  comprehend  in  a  single  view, 
including  all  the  objects  it  contains. 

2.  A  picture  representing  a  scene  by  land  or  sea, 
actual  or  fancied,  the  chief  subject  being  the  general 
aspect  of  nature,  as  fields,  hUls,  forests,  water,  etc. 

3.  The  pictorial  aspect  of  a  country. 

The  landscape  of  his  native  country  had  taken  hold  on  his 
heart.  Macaiilat/. 

Landscape  gardening,  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds  and 
arranging  trees,  shrubbery,  etc.,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  a  picturesque  effect. 

Land'scap'lst  (-skap'Ist),  n,  A  painter  of  land- 
scapes. 

Land'sklp  (-skip),  re.  [Bee  Landscape.]  A  land- 
scape.    lObs.  except  in  poetry.] 

Straight  my  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 

"Whilst  the  landskip  round  it  measures.  Milton. 

1.   The  slipping  down  of  a 


mass  of  land  from  a  mountain, 


Land'slip'  (siTp'), 
Land'sUde'  (-slid') 

hill,  etc. 

2.  The  land  which  slips  down. 

Lands'man  (ISndz'man),  re.  /  pi.  Landsmen  (-men). 

1.  One  who  lives  on  the  land  ;  —  opposed  to  seaman. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  sailor  on  his  first  voyage. 
Land'streight'  (iSnd'straf),  n.     [See  Sieait.]     A 

narrow  slip  of  land.     [06s.] 

II  Land'sturm'  (lant'stoorm'),  n.  [G.  See  Land,  and 
Storm.]  That  part  of  the  reserve  force  in  Germany 
which  is  called  out  last. 

II  Land'tag'  (-tag'),  n.  [G.  See  Land,  and  Day.] 
The  diet  or  legislative  body ;  as,  the  Landtag  of  Prussia. 

Land'walt'er  (ISnd'wat'er),  re.  See  Landing  waiter, 
under  Landing,  a. 

Land'ward  (-werd),  adv.  &  a.    Toward  the  land. 

11  Land'wehr'  (lant'var'),  re.  [6.,  fr.  land  land,  coun- 
try -|-  wehr  defense.]  That  part  of  the  army,  in  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  which  has  completed  the  usual  mili- 
tary service  and  is  exempt  from  duty  in  time  of  peace, 
except  that  it  is  called  out  occasionally  for  drill. 

Lane  (Ian),  a.    [See  Lone.]    Alone.     [<Sco<.] 

HlB  lane,  by  himself ;  himself  alone. 

Lane  (Ian),  re.  [OE.  lane,  lone,  AS.  lane,  lone ;  akin 
to  D.  laan,  OFries.  lana,  lona.]  A  passageway  between 
fences  or  hedges  which  is  not  traveled  as  a  highroad  ; 
an  alley  between  buildings  ;  a  narrow  way  among  trees, 
rocks,  and  other  natural  obstructions ;  hence,  in  a  general 
flense,  a  narrow  passageway ;  as,  a  lane  between  lines  of 
men,  or  through  a  field  of  ice. 

It  is  become  a  turn-again  lane  unto  them  which  they  can  not 
go  through.  Tyndali. 

Lang  (ISug),  a.  &  adv.    Long.     [Obs.  or  Scot.] 

Lan'ga-ha  (lan'ga-ha),  re.  (Zool.)  A  curious  colu- 
briform  snake  of  the  genus  Xyphorhynchus,  from  Mada- 


gascar. It  is  brownish  red,  and  its  nose  is  prolonged  in 
the  form  of  a  sharp  blade. 

Lan'ga-rey'  (lan'ga-ra'),  re.  {Zool.)  One  of  numer- 
ous species  of  long-winged,  shrikelike  birds  of  Australia 
and  the  East  Indies,  of  the  genus  Artamus,  and  allied 
genera ;  —  called  also  wood  swallow. 

Lan'gate  (ISn'gSt),  n.  {Surg.)  A  linen  roller  aaei 
in  dressing  wounds. 

Lang'dak' (lang'dak'),  re.  {Zool.)  A  vroU.  {Canis pal- 
lipes),  found  in  India,  allied  to  the  jackal. 

Lan'grage  (ISn'graj),  Ire.    A  kind  of  shot  formerly 

Lan'grel  (ISn'grel),  )  used  at  sea  for  tearing  sails 
and  rigging.  It  consisted  of  bolts,  nails,  and  other  pieces 
of  iron  fastened  together  or  inclosed  in  a  canister. 

Lan'giet  (-gret),  n.     A  kind  of  loaded  die.     [_Obs.] 

Lan'gridge  (-grij),  re.  See  Langbaqe.  [Sometimes 
compounded  witli  shot.] 

Lang'syne'  (ISug'sin'),  adv.  &  re.  [Scot,  lang  long  + 
syne  since.]    Long  since ;  long  ago.     IScot.] 

Lang'ter-a-lOO'  (I5ng'ter-a-loo'),  re.  [See  Loo.]  An 
old  game  at  cards.    See  Loo  (a).  Taller. 

Lan'guage  (ISn'gwaj ;  48),  re.  [OE.  langage,  F.  Ian- 
gage,  fr.  L.  lingua  the  tongue,  hence  speech,  language ; 
akin   to   E.  tongue.     See  Tongiie,  and  cf.  Lingoai.] 

1.  Any  means  of  conveying  or  communicating  ideas ; 
specifically,  human  speech ;  the  expression  of  ideas  by 
the  voice ;  sounds,  expressive  of  thought,  articulated  by 
the  organs  of  the  throat  and  mouth. 

11^°°  Language  consists  in  the  oral  utterance  of  sounds 
which  usage  has  made  the  representatives  of  ideas.  When 
two  or  more  persons  customarily  annex  the  same  sounds 
to  the  same  ideas,  the  expression  of  these  sounds  by  one 
person  communicates  his  ideas  to  another.  Tliis  is  the 
primary  sense  of  language,  the  use  of  which  is  to  com- 
municate the  thoughts  of  one  person  to  another  through 
the  organs  of  hearmg.  Articulate  sounds  are  represented 
to  the  eye  by  letters,  marks,  or  characters,  which  form 
words. 

2.  The  expression  of  ideas  by  writing,  or  any  other 
instrumentaUty. 

3.  The  forms  of  speech,  or  the  methods  of  expressing 
ideas,  peculiar  to  a  particular  nation. 

4.  The  characteristic  mode  of  arranging  words,  pecul- 
iar to  an  individual  speaker  or  writer ;  manner  of  ex- 
pression ;  style. 

Others  for  language  all  their  care  express.  Pope. 

6.  The  inarticulate  sounds  by  which  animals  inferior 
to  man  express  their  feelings  or  their  wants. 

6.  The  suggestion,  by  objects,  actions,  or  conditions, 
of  ideas  associated  therewith ;  as,  the  language  oi  flowers. 

There  was  .  .  .  language  in  their  very  gesture.       Shak. 

7.  The  vocabulary  and  phraseology  belonging  to  an 
art  or  department  of  knowledge  ;  as,  medical  language; 
the  language  of  chemistry  or  theology. 

8.  A  race,  as  distinguished  by  its  speech.     \_R.] 

All  the  people,  the  nations,  and  the  languages,  fell  down  and 
worshiped  the  golden  image.  Dan.  iii.  7. 

Language  master,  a  teacher  of  languages.  [Obs.} 
Syn.  —  Speech  ;  tongue  ;  idiom ;  dialect ;  phraseology ; 
diction ;  discourse  ;  conversation ;  talk.  —  Language, 
Speech,  Tongcb,  Idiom,  Dialect.  Language  is  generic, 
denoting,  in  its  most  extended  use,  any  mode  of  convey- 
ing ideas;  speech  is  the  language  of  articulate  sounds; 
tongue  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  term  for  language,  esp.  for 
spoken  language  ;  as,  the  EngUsh  tongue.  Idiom  denotes 
the  forms  of  construction  peculiar  to  a  particular  lan- 
guage ;  dialects  are  varieties  of  expression  which  spring 
up  in  different  parts  of  a  country  among  people  speaking 
substantially  the  same  language. 

Lan'guage,  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Languaged  (-gwajd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  LANGnAGiNG  (-gwa-jing).]  To  communi- 
cate by  language ;  to  express  in  language. 

Others  were  languaged  in  such  doubtful  expressions  that  they 
have  a  double  sense.  Fuller. 

Lan'guaged  (-gwajd),  a.  Having  a  language  ;  skilled 
in  language  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  composition.  "  Many- 
languaged  nations."  Pope. 

Lan'guage-lesS  (-gwaj-16s),  a.  Lacking  or  wanting 
language  ;  speechless ;  sUent.  Shak. 

Langued  (ISngd),  a.     [F.  langue  tongue.    See  Lan- 
guage.]    {Her.)  Tongued  ;  having  the  tongue  visible. 
Lions  .  .  .  represented  as  armed  and  langued  gules.    Cuasans. 

II  Langue'  d'oc'  (laNg'  dok').  [F.,  language  of  oc 
yes.]  The  dialect,  closely  akin  to  French,  formerly  spo- 
ken south  of  the  Loire  (in  which  the  word  for  "  yes  "  was 
oc) ;  Provencal. 

IlLang^ie'  d'oiil'  (laNg' dwel').  [F.,  language  of  oil 
yes.]  The  dialect  formerly  spoken  north  of  the  Loire 
(in  which  the  word  for  "  yes  "  was  oil,  F.  oui). 

II  Lan-gnien'te  (lan-gwSn'ta),  adv.  [It.,  p.  pr.  of 
languire.  See  Languish.]  {Mus.)  In  a  languishing 
manner;  pathetically. 

Lan'guet  (ISn'gwSt),  re.  [F.  languette,  dim.  of  langue 
tongue,  L.  lingua.]  1.  Anything  resembling  the  tongue 
in  form  or  office ;  specif.,  the  slip  of  metal  in  ani  organ 
pipe  which  turns  the  current  of  air  toward  its  mouth. 

2.  That  part  of  the  hilt,  in  certain  kinds  of  swords, 
which  overlaps  the  scabbard. 

Lan'guld  (lan'gwid),  a.  [L.  languidus,  fr.  languere 
to  be  faint  or  languid :  cf.  F.  languide.     See  LANGmsH.] 

1.  Drooping  or  flagging  from  exhaustion ;  indisposed 
to  exertion  ;  without  animation  ;  weak  ;  weary ;  heavy ; 
dull.     "iarej'Miii!,  powerless  limbs."  Armstrong. 

Fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato*s  virtue.    Addison. 

2.  Slow  in  progress ;  tardy.  "  No  motion  so  swift  or 
languid."  Bentley. 

3.  Promoting  or  indicating  weauness  or  heaviness ;  as, 
a  languid  day. 

Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon.  Keats. 

Their  idleness,  aimless  flirtations,  and  languid  airs.  W.  Mack. 
Syn.  —  Feeble ;  weak :  faint ;  sickly ;  pining ;  exhaust- 
ed ;  weary  ;  listless ;  heavy  ;  dull ;  heartless. 

—  Lan'gniiid-ly,  adv.  —  Lan'guid-ness,  n. 

Lan'guish  (-gwtsh),  v.  i.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Languished 


(-gwTsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Languishing.]  [OE.  ian^ 
guishen,  languissen,  F.  languir,  L.  languere;  cf.  Gr. 
Aayyafeii'  to  slacken,  Aayapos  slack,  Icel.  lakra  to  lag  be» 
hind ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  lag,  lax,  and  perh.  to  E.  slack. 
See  -ish.]  1.  To  become  languid  or  weak;  to  lose 
strength  or  animation ;  to  be  or  become  dull,  feeble,  or 
spiritless ;  to  pine  away ;  to  wither  or  fade. 

We  ...  do  languish  of  such  diseases.    2  Esdras  viii.  31. 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life.  Pope, 

For  the  fields  of  Heshbon  languish.  Is.  xvi.  8. 

2.  To  assume  an  expression  of  weariness  or  tender 
grief,  appealing  for  sympathy.  Tennyson. 

Syn.  — To  pine;  wither;  fade;  droop;  faint. 
Lan'guish  (lan'gwlsh),  v.  t.    To  cause  to  droop  or 
pine.    [Obs.]        ~  Shak.    Dryden. 

Lan'guish,  re.    See  Languishment.     \_Obs.  or  Poetic] 
What,  of  death,  too. 
That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ?  Shak. 

And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Allia's  eye.  Fope. 

Lan'guish-er  (-er),  re.    One  who  languishes. 
Lan'guish-lng,  a.   1.  Becoming  languid  and  weak ; 
pining ;  losing  health  and  strength. 
2.  Amorously  pensive ;  as,  languishing  eyes,  or  look. 
Lan'gulsh-lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  languishing  manner. 
Lan'gulsh-ment  (-ment),  re.   1.  The  state  of  languish- 
ing.    ^^JAn^exin^  languishment."  Shak. 
2.  Tenderness  of  look  or  mien ;  amorous  pensiveness. 
Lan'gulsh-ness,  re.     Languishment.     [06s.] 
Lan'guor  (-gwer),  re.     [OE.  langour,  OF.  langour,  f. 
langueur,  L.  languor.    See  Languish.]    1.  A  state  of 
the  body  or  mind  which  is  caused  by  exhaustion  of 
strength  and  characterized  by  a  langrdd  feeling ;  feeble- 
ness ;  lassitude ;  laxity. 

2.  Any  enfeebling  disease.     [Obs.] 

Sick  men  with  divers  languors.      Wyclif  (Luke  iv.  40). 

3.  Listless  indolence ;  dreaminess.  Pope.  "German 
dreams,  Italian  languors."    The  Century. 

SyTi.  —  Feebleness ;  weakness ;  f aintness ;  weariness ; 
dullness ;  heaviness ;  lassitude ;  listlessness. 

Lan'gUOr-OUS  (-Qs),  a.  [From  Languor:  cf.  P. 
langoureux.]  Producing,  or  tending  to  produce,  lan- 
guor ;  characterized  by  languor.     \_Obs.  or  Poetic] 

Whom  late  I  left  in  languorous  constraint.        Spenser. 
To  wile  the  length  from  languorous  hours,  and  draw 
The  sting  from  pain.  Tennyson, 

Lan'gure  (-giir),  f .  i.    To  languish.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Lan'gya  (lan'gya),  re.  {Zool.)  [Native  name  Angli- 
cized.] One  of  several  species  of  East  Indian  and 
Asiatic  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  genus  Ophiocephalus, 
remarkable  for  their  power  of  living  out  of  water,  and 
for  their  tenacity  of  life ;  —  called  also  walking  fishes- 

Lan'lard  (lan'yerd),  re.    See  Lanyard. 

La'nl-ar'1-form  (la'nT-5r'i-f8rm),  a.  \Laniary  -j- 
-form.]  {Anal.)  Shaped  like  a  laniary,  or  canine, 
tooth.  Owen. 

La'nl-a-ry  (-a-rjr),  a.  [L.  laniarius,  fr.  lanius  butcher, 
laniare  to  tear  in  pieces :  cf.  F.  laniaire.]  {Anat.)  Lac» 
crating  or  tearing ;  as,  the  laniary  or  canine  teeth. 

La'ni-a-ry,    re.      [L.  laniarium.    See   Laniary,  o.] 

X.  The  shambles ;  a  place  of  slaughter.     [It.] 

2.  {Anat.)  A  laniary,  or  canine,  tooth. 

La'nl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  laniatus,  p.  p.  of  laniare.'] 
To  tear  in  pieces.     [JJ.] 

La'nl-a'tion  (la'ni-a'shun),  re.  \li.  laniaiio.]  A  tear- 
ing in  pieces,     [i?.] 

Lan'ler  (ISn'yer),  re.  [F.  laniire.  See  Lanyard.] 
[Written  also  lanner,  lanyer.]  1.  A  thong  of  leather  ; 
a  whip  lash.     [_Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

2.  A  strap  used  to  fasten  together  parts  of  armor,  to 
hold  the  shield  by,  and  the  like.  Fairholt. 

La-nlf'er-ou8  (la-nlf'er-Us),  a.  [L.  lanifer;  lana 
wool  +  /e;Te  to  bear :  cf.  F.  lanifere.]  Bearing  or 
producing  wool. 

La-nlf'1-cal  (-I-kal),  a.  [L.  lanifieus;  lana  wool  + 
facere  to  make.]    Working  in  wool. 

Lan'1-flce  (ISn'i-fis),  re.  [L.  lanificium:  cf.  OF.  te- 
nifice.]    Anything  made  of  wool.    [Obs.]  Bacon. 

La-nlg'er-ous  (la-nTj'er-iis),  a.  [L.  laniger ;  lana 
wool  +  gerere  to  bear.]     Bearing  or  producing  wool. 

La'ni-Oid  (la'ni-oid),  a.  [NL.  Lanius  (fr.  L.  lanius 
a  butcher),  the  typical  genus  -| — oid.]  {Zool.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  shrikes  (family  Laniidse). 

Lank  (15nk),  a.  \_Compar.  Lanker  (-er) ;  superl. 
Lankest.]  [AS.  hlanc;  cf.  G.  lenken  to  turn,  gelenk 
joint,  OHG.  hlanca  hip,  side,  flank,  and  E.  link  of  a 
chain.]  1.  Slender  and  thin ;  not  well  filled  out ;  not 
plump  ;  shrunken ;  lean. 

Meager  and  lank  with  fasting  grown.  Swift. 

Who  would  not  choose  ...  to  have  rather  a  larik  purst  than 
an  empty  brain  ?  Barrow. 

2.  Languid  ;  drooping.    [06*.] 

Who,  piteous  of  her  woes,  reared  her  lank  head.    MiltOTi. 

lank  hair,  long,  thin  hair.  Macavlay. 

Lank,  v.  i.  &  t.  To  become  lank;  to  make  lank. 
\Pbs.]  Shak.    G.  Fletcher. 

Lank'1-ness  (-I-nSs),  re.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  lanky. 

Lank'ly,  adv.    In  a  lank  manner. 

Lank'ness,  re.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  lank. 

Lank'y  (-y),  a.    Somewhat  lank.  Thackeray. 

The  lanky  Dinka,  nearly  SEven  feet  in  height.   Tlie  Century. 

Lan'ner  (lan'ner),  re.  /.  )  [F.  lanier,  OF.  also,  loonier. 

Lan'ner-et  (-et),  re.  m.  (  Cf.  Lanyard.]  {Zool.)  A 
long-tailed  falcon  {Falco  lanarius),  of  Southern  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Northern  Africa,  resembling  the  American 
prairie  falcon. 

Lan'o-lin  (ISn'o-lTn),  re.  [L.  lana  wool  -)-  olemn  oil.] 
{Physiol.  Chem.)  A  peculiar  fatlike  body,  made  up  of 
cholesterin  and  certain  fatty  acids,  found  in  feathers, 
liair,  wool,  and  keratin  tissues  generally. 

B^"  Under  the  same  name,  it  is  prepared  from  wool  for 
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commercial  purposes,  and  forms  an  admirable  basis  for 
ointments,  being  readily  absorbed  by  the  skin. 

II  Lan'seh  (lan'sS),  n.  The  small,  whitish  brown  fruit 
of  an  East  Indian  tree  (Lansium  doineslicum).  It  has  a 
fleshy  pulp,  with  an  agreeable  subacid  taste.       Balfour. 

Lans'QUe-net  (ISns'ke-nSt),  n.  [F.,  fr.  G.  landsknecht 
a  foot  soldier,  also  a  game  of  cards  introduced  by  these 
foot  soldiers  ;  Imid  country  +  knecht  boy,  servant.  See 
Land,  and  Kniqht.]  1.  A  German  foot  soldier  in  for- 
eign service  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries ;  a  soldier  of 
fortune  ;  —  a  term  used  in  France  and  Western  Europe. 

2.  A  game  at  cards,  vulgarly  called  lambskinnet. 

[They  play]  their  little  game  of  lansquenet.    Longfellow. 

Lant  (ISnt),  n.    Urine.     [_Prov.  Eng.1  Nares. 

Lant,  n.  [Cf.  Lance.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  small,  slender,  marine  fishes  of  the  genus  Ain- 
modytes.  The  common  European  species  {A.  iobianus) 
and  the  American  species  (A.  Americanus)  live  on 
sandy  shores,  buried  in  the  sand,  and  are  caught  in  large 
quantities  for  bait.    Called  also  launce,  and  sand  eel. 


Lant  {Amniodiitcs  ^briericanus). 

Lant,  n.    See  Lanterloo.     [OJs.]  Halliwell. 

Lan-ta'ni-um  (ISu-ta'ni-um),  Ire.    (Chem.)  See  Lan- 

Lan'ta-num  (ISn'ta-niim),       J     thanum. 

Lan'ta-nu'ric  (ISn'ta-nii'rik),  a.  [Formed  by  trans- 
position of  the  letters  of  allantoin  and  -uric.']  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  nitrogenous  organic  acid 
of  the  uric  acid  group,  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
allantoin,  and  usually  called  allanturic  acid. 

Lan'ter-lOO'  (ISn'ter-loo'),  11.    An  old  name  of  loo  (a). 

Iian'tern  (ISn'tem),  n.  [F.  lanterne,  L.  laniema, 
laierna,  from  Gr.  Aa/njmjp  light,  torch.      See  Lamp.] 

1.  Something  inclosing  a  light,  and  protecting  it  from 
wind,  rain,  etc. ;  —  sometimes  portable,  as  a  closed  vessel 
or  case  of  horn,  perforated  tin,  glass,  oiled  paper,  or 
other  material,  having  a  lamp  or  candle  within  ;  some- 
times fixed,  as  the  glazed  inclosure  of  a  street  light,  or 
of  a  lighthouse  light. 

2.  {,Arch.)  (a)  An  open  structure  of  light  material  set 
upon  a  roof,  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  interior.  (6)  A 
cage  or  open  chamber  of  rich  architecture,  open  below 
Into  the  building  or  tower  which  it  crowns,  (c)  A 
smaller  and  secondary  cupola  crowning  a  larger  one,  for 
ornament,  or  to  admit  light ;  such  as  the  lantern  of  the 
cupola  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  or  that  of  the  Flor- 
ence cathedral. 

3.  (Mnch.)  A  lantern  pinion  or  trundle  wheel.  See 
Lantern  pinion  (below). 

4.  (Steam  Engine)  A  kind  of  cage  inserted  in  a  stuff- 
ing box  and  surrounding  a  piston  rod,  to  separate  the 
packing  into  two  parts  and  form  a  chamber  between  for 
the  reception  of  steam,  etc. ;  —  called  also  lantern  brass. 

5.  (Founding)  A  perforated  barrel  to  form  a  core 
upon. 

6-  (Zool.)  See  Aris- 
totle's lantekn. 

(J^^  Fig.  1  represents 
a  hand  lantern  ;  fig.  2,  an 
tirm  lantern;  fig.  3,  a 
breast  lantern;— so 
named  from  the  posi- 
tions in  which  they  are 
carried. 

Dark  lantern,  a  lantern 
with  a  single  opening, 
which  may  be  closed  so 
as  to  conceal  the  light ; 

—  called  also  bull's-eye. 

—  Lantern  fly.  Lantern 
carrier  {Zool.),  any  one 
of  several  species  of 
large,  handsome,  hemip- 
terous  insects  of  the  genera  Laternaria,  Fulgora,  and 
allies,  of  the  family  Fulgoridx.  The  largest  species  is 
Latei'naria  phos-  ~ 
vhorea  of  Brazil. 
The  head  of  some 
species  has  been 
supposed  to  be 
phosphorescent.- 
Lantemjawfl,  long, 
thin  jaws ;  hence, 
a  thin  visage.  — 
Lantern  pinion. 
Lantern  wheel 

(Mack.),  a  kind  of     „        ^     .       -„.      -r 
pinion    or    wheel     Great  Lantern  Fly  (Latemaria  phos- 
having  cylindrical  phorea). 

bars  or  trundles,  instead  of  teeth,  inserted  at  their  ends 

m  two  parallel  disks  or  plates; 

—  so  called  as  resembling  a  lan- 
tern in  shape ;  —  called  also  wal- 

lower,  or  trundle.  —  Lantern  shell 

(Zool.),  any  translucent,  marine, 

bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  Ana- 

tina,  and  allied  genera.  —  Magic 

lantern,   an   optical   instrument 

consisting  of  a  case  inclosing  a 

light,  and  having  suitable  lenses  in  a  lateral  tube,  for 

throwmg  upon   a   screen,  in  a  darkened  room  or  the 

like,  greatly  magnified  pictures  from  slides  placed  in 

the  focus  of  the  outer  lens. 

L^'tern,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Lanterned  (-temd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lanterning.]  [Cf.  F.  lanterner  to  hang  at 
the  lamp  post,  fr.  tonierne.  See  Lanteun.]  To  furnish 
with  a  lantern  ;  as,  to  lanlern  a  lighthouse. 

Lan'tern-lawed'  (-jad'),  a.  Having  lantern  Jaws  or 
long,  tlun  jaws ;  as,  a  lantern-jawed  person. 

Lan'tha-nite  (15n'tlia-nTt),  n.  (Min.)  Hydrous  car- 
Donate  ol  lanthanum,  found  in  tabular  white  crystals. 

Lan'tha-num  (-num),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Koi^tav^.v  to 
lie  liij,  to  be  concealed.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  element  of 
the  group  of  the  earth  metals,  allied  to  aluminium.     It 


Lantern  Pinion   and 
Spur  Wheel. 


occurs  in  certain  rare  minerals,  as  cerite,  gadolinite,  or- 
thite,  etc. ,  and  was  so  named  from  the  difiiculty  of  separa- 
ting it  from  cerium,  didymium,  and  other  rare  elements 
with  which  it  is  usually  associated.  Atomic  weight  138.5. 
Symbol  La.     [Formerly  written  also  lanthanium.] 

Lan'thO-plne  (lan'th6-pin  or  -pen),  n.  [Gr.  \av6dveiv 
to  liehid-j-E.  opium.]  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  found  in 
opium  in  small  quantities,  and  extracted  as  a  white  crys- 
talline substance. 

Iian'thorn  (ISu'thSm),  n.    See  Lautern.     [06s.] 

Iia-nu'gi-nose'  (la-u5'ji-noe'),  1  a.     [L.  lanuginosus, 

La-nu'gi-nOUS  (la-nu'jt-nus),  ]  fr.  lanugo,  -ginis, 
woolly  substance,  dowii,  f  r.  lana  wool :  cf .  F.  lanugineux.'] 
Covered  with  down,  or  fine  soft  hair  ;  downy. 

IlLs-nu'gO  (-go),  re.  [See  Landginose.]  (Anat.)  The 
soft  woolly  hair  which  covers  most  parts  of  the  mammal 
fetus,  and  in  man  is  shed  before  or  soon  after  birth. 

Lan'yard  (ISn'yerd),  n.  [F.  laniere  thong,  strap,  OF. 
lasniere,  fr.  lasne  strap,  thong,  L.  lacinia  lappet,  flap, 
edge  of  a  garment.  Cf.  Lahier.]  [Written  also  lan- 
iard."] 1.  (Jfaut.)  A  short  piece  of  rope  or  line  for  fasten- 
ing something  in  ships ;  as,  the  lanyards  of  the  gun  ports, 
of  the  buoy,  and  the  like  ;  esp.,  pieces  passing  througli 
the  dead-eyes,  and  used  to  extend  shrouds,  stays,  etc. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  strong  cord,  about  twelve  feet  long,  with 
an  iron  hook  at  one  end  and  a  handle  at  the  other,  used 
ill  firing  cannon  with  a  friction  tube. 

Lan'yer  (ISn'yer),  re.    See  Lanier. 

La-OC'O-bn   (la-ok'o-on),  re.      [L.,   fr.  Gr.    AaoKOMf.] 

1.  (Class.  Myth.)  A  priest  of  Apollo,  during  the  Trojan 
war.    (See  2.) 

2.  (Sculp.)  A  marble  group  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
representing  the  priest  Laocobn,  with  his  sons,  infolded 
in  the  coils  of  two  serpents,  as  described  by  Virgil. 

La-Od'1-ce'an  (la-Sd'I-se'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Laodicea,  a  city  in  Phrygia  Major ;  like  the  Christians 
of  Laodicea ;  liiewarm  in  religion.  Rev.  iii.  14-16. 

Lap  (lap),  re.  [OE.  lappe,  AS.  Ixppa;  akin  to  D.  lap 
patch,  piece,  G.  lappen,  OHG.  lappa,  Dan.  lap,  Sw.  lapp.] 

1.  The  loose  part  of  a  coat ;  tiie  lower  part  of  a  gar- 
ment that  plays  loosely ;  a  skirt ;  an  apron.        Chaucer. 

2.  An  edge  ;  a  border ;  a  hem,-  as  of  cloth.     Chaucer. 
If  he  cuts  off  but  a  lap  of  truth's  garment,  his  heart  smites 

him.  Fidler. 

3.  The  part  of  the  clothing  that  lies  on  the  knees  or 
thighs  when  one  sits  down  ;  that  part  of  the  person  thus 
covered  ;  figuratively,  a  place  of  rearing  and  fostering  ; 
as,  to  be  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 

Men  expect  that  happiness  should  drop  into  their  laps. 

Tillotson. 

4.  That  part  of  any  substance  or  fixture  vrhich  extends 
over,  or  lies  upon,  or  by  the  side  of,  a  part  of  another ; 
as,  the  lap  of  a  board ;  also,  the  measure  of  such  exten- 
sion over  or  upon  another  thing. 

8^°'  The  lap  of  shingles  or  slates  in  roofing  is  the  dis- 
tance one  course  extends  over  the  second  course  below, 
the  distance  over  the  course  immediately  below  being 
called  the  cover. 

5.  (Steam  Engine)  The  amount  by  which  a  slide  valve 
at  its  half  stroke  overlaps  a  port  in  the  seat,  being 
equal  to  the  distance  the  valve  must  move  from  its  mid 
stroke  position  in  order  to  begin  to  open  the  port.  Used 
alone,  lap  refers  to  outside  lap.   See  Outside  lap  (below). 

6.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  in  part  extended 
over  or  by  the  side  of  something  else ;  or  the  extent  of 
the  overlapping;  as,  the  second  boat  got  a  lap  of  half 
its  length  on  the  leader. 

7.  One  circuit  around  a  race  track,  esp.  when  the 
distance  is  a  small  fraction  of  a  mile  ;  as,  to  run  twenty 
laps  ;  to  win  by  three  laps.    See  Lap,  to  fold,  2. 

8.  In  card  playing  and  other  games,  the  points  won  in 
excess  of  the  number  necessary  to  complete  a  game  ;  — 
so  called  when  they  are  counted  in  the  score  of  the  fol- 
lowing game. 

9.  (Cotton  Manuf.)  A  sheet,  layer,  or  bat,  of  cotton 
fiber  prepared  for  the  carding  machine. 

10.  (Mack.)  A  piece  of  brass,  lead,  or  other  soft  met- 
al, used  to  hold  a  cutting  or  polishing  powder  in  cutting 
glass,  gems,  and  the  like,  or  in  polishing  cutlery,  etc.  It 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  wheel  or  disk,  which  revolves 
on  a  vertical  axis. 

Lap  Joint,  a  joint  made  by  one  layer,  part,  or  piece, 
overlapping  another,  as  in  the  scarfing  of  timbers.  —  Lap 
weld,  a  lap  joint  made  by  welding  together  overlapping 
edges  or  ends — Inside  lap  (Steam  Engine),  Isip  of  the 
valve  with  respect  to  the  exhaust  port.  —  Outside  lap,  lap 
with  respect  to  the  admission,  or  steam,  port. 

Lap,  V.  t.  .  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lapped  (15pt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  Lapping.]   1.  To  rest  or  recline  in  a  lap,  or  as  in  a  lap. 

To  lap  his  head  on  lady's  breast.  Praed. 

2.  To  cut  or  polish  with  a  lap,  as  glass,  gems,  cutlery, 
etc.    See  1st  Lap,  10. 

LaPi  V.  t.  [OE.  lappen  to  fold  (see  Lap,  re.)  ;  cf.  also 
OE.  wlappen,  perh.  another  form  of  wrappen,  E.  virap.] 

1.  To  fold ;  to  bend  and  lay  over  or  on  something ;  as, 
to  lap  a  piece  of  cloth. 

2.  To  wrap  or  wind  around  something. 

About  the  paper  ...  I  lapped  several  times  a  slender  thread 
of  very  black  silk.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

3.  To  infold  ;  to  hold  as  in  one's  lap ;  to  cherish. 

Her  garment  spreads,  and  laps  him  in  the  folds.    Dryden. 

4.  To  lay  or  place  over  anything  so  as  to  partly  or 
wholly  cover  it ;  as,  to  lap  one  shingle  over  .anotlier ;  to 
lay  together  one  partly  over  another ;  as,  to  lap  weather- 
boards ;  also,  to  be  partly  over,  or  by  the  side  of  (some- 
thing) ;  as,  the  hinder  boat  lapped  the  foremost  one. 

5.  (Carding  &  Spinning)  To  lay  together  one  over 
another,  as  fleeces  or  slivers  for  further  working. 

To  lap  boards,  shingles,  etc.,  to  lay  one  partly  over  an- 
other. —  To  lap  timbers,  to  unite  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
g reserve  the  same  breadth  and   deptli  throughout,  as 
y  scarfinE.  Weale. 

Lap,  V.  i.    To  be  turned  or  folded  ;  to  lie  partly  upon 


or  by  the  side  of  something,  or  of  one  another ;  as,  the 
cloth  laps  back ;  the  boats  lap  ;  the  edges  lap. 

The  upper  wings  are  opacous  ;  at  their  hinder  ends,  where 
they  lap  over,  transparent,  like  the  wing  of  a  fly.  Grew. 

Lap  (Kp),  V.  i.  [OE.  lappen,  lapen,  AS.  lapian  ;  akin 
to  LG.  lappen,  OHG.  laffan,  Icel.  lepja,  Dan.  labe,  Sw. 
Vdppja,  L.  lambere ;  cf.  Gr.  Kajwreiv,  W.  llepio.  Cf. 
liAMBENT.]  1.  To  take  up  drink  or  food  with  the  tongue ; 
to  drink  or  feed  by  licking  up  something. 

The  dogs  by  the  Kiver  Nilue's  side,  being  thirsty,  lap  hastily 
as  they  run  along  the  shore.  Sir  K.  Uigby, 

2.  To  make  a  sound  like  that  produced  by  taking  up 
drink  with  the  tongue. 

I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds. 

And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.    Tennyson. 

Lap,  V.  t.  To  take  into  the  mouth  with  the  tongue ; 
to  lick  up  with  a  quick  motion  of  the  tongue. 

They  '11  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  la2is  milk.       Shak. 

Lap,  n.  1.  The  act  of  lapping  with,  or  as  with,  the 
tongue  ;  as,  to  take  anything  into  the  mouth  with  a  lap. 

2.  The  sound  of  lapping. 

Lap'a-ro-cele'  (lap'a-ro-sel'),  re.  [Gr.  Xa-rrapa  loins 
-f  KijArj  tumor.]  (3Ied.)  A  rupture  or  hernia  in  the  lum- 
bar regions. 

Lap'a-rot'O-my  (ISp'A-rot'o-mJ?),  re.  [Gr.  Xcnrapa  loins 
-f  Te/aj/etK  to  cut.]  (Stirg.)  A  cutting  througli  the  walls 
of  the  abdomen,  as  in  the  Csesarean  section. 

Lap'boaid'  (ISp'bord'),  »•  A  board  used  on  the  lap  as 
a  substitute  for  a  table,  as  by  tailors. 

Lap'dOg'  (-dog'),  re.     A  small  dog  fondled  in  the  lap. 

La-pel'  (la-pSl'),  re.  [Dim.  of  lap  a  fold.]  That  part 
of  a  garment  which  is  turned  back  ;  specifically,  the  lap, 
or  fold,  of  the  front  of  a  coat  in  continuation  of  the  col- 
lar.    [Written  also  lappel  and  lapelle.] 

La-pelled'  (la-p51d'),  a.    Furnished  with  lapels. 

Lap'tul  (ISp'f 111),  re. ;  pi.  Lapfuls  (-fulz).  As  much 
as  the  lap  can  contain. 

Lap'i-Clde  (-T-sTd),  n.  [L.  lapicida,  fr.  lapis  stone  -f- 
caedere  to  cut.]     A  stonecutter.     [Obs.] 

Lap'i-da'ri-an  (-da'iT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
stone  ;  inscribed  on  stone  ;  as,  a  lapidarian  record. 

Lap'i-da'rl-oUB  (-iis),  a.  [L.  lapidarius,  fr.  lapis,  -idis, 
stone.]    Consisting  of  stones. 

Lap'1-da-ry  (ISp'I-da-ri^),  re. ;  pi.  Lapidaries  (-rlz). 
[L.  lapidarius,  fr.  lapidarius  pertaining  to  stone  :  cf.  F. 
lapidaire.]  1.  An  artificer  who  cuts,  polishes,  and  en- 
graves precious  stones ;  hence,  a  dealer  in  precious  stones. 

2.  A  virtuoso  skilled  in  gems  or  precious  stones ;  a 
connoisseur  of  lapidary  work. 

Lapidary's  lathe,  mill,  or  wheel,  a  machine  consisting  es- 
sentially of  a  revolving  lap  on  a  vertical  spindle,  used  by 
a  lapidary  for  grinding  and  polishing. 

Lap'i-da-ryj  f^-  [L.  lapidarius  pertaining  to  stone : 
cf.  F.  lapidaire.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of  cut- 
ting stones,  or  engraving  on  stones,  either  genis  or  monu- 
ments ;  as,  lapidary  ornamentation. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monumental  inscriptions  ;  as, 
lapidary  adulation. 

Lapidary  style,  that  style  wliich  is  proper  for  monumen- 
tal and  other  inscriptions ;  terse  ;  sententious. 

Lap'1-date  (-dat),  v.  t.  [L.  lapidatus,  p.  p.  of  lapi- 
dare,  fr.  lapis  stone.]     To  stone.     [Obs.] 

Lap'l-da'tion  (-da'shtln),  re.  [L.  lapidatio:  cf.  F. 
lapidation.]    The  act  of  stoning.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

La-pid'e-OUS  (la-pTd'e-us),  a.  [L.  lapideus,  fr.  lapis 
stone.]     Of  the  nature  of  stone ;  stony.     [Obs.]       Ray. 

Lap'i-des'cence  (ISp'i-dSs'sens),  n.  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  lapidescent. 

2.  A  hardening  into  a  stony  substance. 

3.  A  stony  concretion.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Lap'i-des'cent  (-sent),  a.    [L.  lapidescens,  p.  pr.  of 

lapidescere  to  become  stone,  fr.  lapis,  -idis,  stone  :  cf. 
F.  lapidescent.]  Undergoing  the  process  of  becoming 
stone  ;  having  the  capacity  of  being  converted  into 
stone  ;  having  the  quality  of  petrifying  bodies. 

Lap'l-des'cent,  re.  Any  substance  which  has  the 
quality  of  petrifying  other  bodies,  or  of  converting  or 
being  converted  into  stone. 

Lap'l-dil'ic  (-dif'ik),    ( a.    [L.  lapis,  -idis,  stone  -f 

Lap'i-dif'ic-al  (-I-kal),  )  facere  to  make :  cf.  F.  lapi- 
difique.]    Forming  or  converting  into  stone. 

La-pid'1-fi-ca'tion  (la-pid'i-fi-ka'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
lapidificalion.]  The  act  or  process  of  lapidifying ;  fos- 
silization ;  petrifaction. 

La-pid'1-Iy  (la-pld'i-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lapidi- 
fied (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Lapidipyino  (-fi'Ing).]  [Cf. 
F.  lapidifier.  See  LAPiDiFic,and -FY.]  To  convert  into 
stone  or  stony  material ;  to  petrify. 

La-pid'i-fy,  v.  i.    To  become  stone  or  stony. 

Lap'1-dlst  (15p'i-dTst),  n.  [L.  lapis,  -idis,  a  stone.] 
A  lapidary.         '  Ray. 

Lap'll-la'tlon  (ISp'il-Ia'shtin),  re.  [See  Lapiixi.]  The 
state  of  being,  or  the  act  of  making,  stony. 

II  La-pll'll  (la-pTl'li),  re.  pi.  [L.  lapillus  a  little  stone, 
dim.  of  lapis  stone.]  (il/m.)  Volcanic  ashes,  consisting 
of  small,  angular,  stony  fragments  or  particles. 

II  La'pls  (la'pis),  re.  ;  pi.  Lapides  (ISp'i-dez).  [L.]  A 
stone. 

Lapis  calaminaris  (kSl'4-mT-na''rIs).  [NLJ  (J/i'm.)  Cala- 
mine. —  Lapis  Infernalls  (In'fer-na'lls).  [L.]  Fused  ni- 
trate of  silver  ;  lunar  caustic. 

La'pls  laz'U-li  (ISz'ii-li).  (Min.)  An  aluminous  niiii 
eral  of  a  ridi  blue  color.    Same  as  Lazuli,  which  see. 

Lap'— Jolnt'ed  (IJtp'joint'Bd),  a.  Having  a  lap  joint,  or 
lap  joints,  as  many  khids  of  woodwork  and  metal  work. 

Lapland-er  (htp'litnd-er),  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Lapland  ;  —  called  also  Lapp. 

Lap'Iand-ish,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Lapland 

Lap'llng  (-ITnp),  n.  [Lap  of  a  garment  -f-  -ling.]  On« 
who  has  been  fondled  to  excess ;  one  fond  of  ease  and 
sensual  delifhts ;  —  a  term  of  contempt. 

Lapp  (ISp),  n.    Same  as  Laplander.    Cf.  Lapps. 
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Lappet  Moth  (Tolype  veUeda). 
Female. 


Lap-pa'ceOUS  (ISp-pa'sIms),  a.  [L.  lappaceus  bur- 
like, Ir.  lappa  a  bur.]  {Boi.)  Resembling  the  sapitulum 
of  a  burdock  ;  covered  with  forked  points. 

Lap'per  (ISp'per),  n.  [From  LAP  to  fold.]  One  velio, 
or  that  which,  wraps  or  folds. 

Lap'per,  n.  [From  Lap  to  drink.]  One  who  takes 
up  food  or  liquid  with  his  tongue. 

Lap'pet  (lap'pet),  n.  [Dim.  of  lap  a  fold.]  A  small 
decorative  fold  or  flap,  esp.  of  lace  or  muslin,  in  a  gar- 
ment or  headdress.  Swift. 

Lappet  moth  (Zool.),  one  of  several  species  of  bombycid 
moths,  which  have  stout, 
hairy  caterpillars,  flart  be- 
neath. Two  common  Amer- 
ican species  ( Cfas/ropacha 
Americana,  and  Tolype  vel- 
leda)  feed  upon  the  apple 
tree. 

Lap'pet,  V.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Lappeted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
1)6.  n.  Lappeting.]  To  dec- 
orate with,  or  as  with,  a  lappet.     [iJ.]  Landor. 

Lap'pic  (-pik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lapland,  or  the 
Lapps.  —  n.    The  language  of  the  Lapps.    See  Lappish. 

Lap'plng  (-ping),  n.  A  kind  of  machine  blanket  or 
wrapping  material  used  by  calico  printers.  Ure. 

Lapping  engine,  Lapping  machine  ( Textile  Manuf.),  a  ma^ 
chine  for  forming  liber  into  a  lap.    See  1st  Lap,  9. 

Lap'pish  (-pish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lapps ; 
Laplandish.  —  n.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Lapps  in 
Lapland.  It  is  related  to  the  Finnish  and  Hungarian, 
and  is  not  an  Aryan  language. 

Lap-po'nl-an  (ISp-po'nif-an),  )  a.     Laplandish ;   Lap- 

Lap-pon'ic  (lSp-p5n'ik),        )     pish. 

Lapps  (15ps),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Lapp  (ISp).  (Ethnol.)  A 
branch  of  the  Mongolian  race,  now  living  in  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Russia. 

Laps'a-ble  (laps'4-b'l),  a.    Lapsible.  Cudworth. 

Lapse  (ISps),  n.  [L.  lapsus,  fr.  laii,  p.  p.  lapsus,  to 
elide,  to  fall :  cf.  F.  laps.  See  Sleep.]  1.  A  gliding, 
slipping,  or  gradual  falling ;  an  unobserved  or  impercep- 
tible progress  or  passing  away ;  —  restricted  usually  to 
immaterial  things,  or  to  figurative  uses. 

The  lapse  to  indolence  is  soft  and  imperceptible.    Rambler. 

Bacon  was  content  to  wait  the  lapse  of  long  centuries  for  his 
expected  revenue  of  fame.  1.  Taylor. 

2.  A  slip ;  an  error ;  a  fault ;  a  failing  in  duty ;  a 
slight  deviation  from  truth  or  rectitude. 

To  guard  against  those  lapses  and  failings  to  which  our  infirm- 
ities daily  expose  us.  Rogers. 

3.  {Law)  The  termination  of  a  right  or  privilege 
througli  neglect  to  exercise  it  within  the  limited  time,  or 
through  failure  of  some  contingency  ;  hence,  the  devolu- 
tion of  a  right  or  privilege. 

4.  (Theol.)  A  f aU  or  apostasy. 

Lapse,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Lapsed  (ISpst) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Lapsing.]  1.  To  pass  slowly  and  smoothly  down- 
ward, backward,  or  away ;  to  slip  downward,  backward, 
or  away  ;  to  glide ;  —  mostly  restricted  to  figurative  uses. 

A  tendency  to  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those  northern  na- 
tions from  whom  we  are  descended.  SiviJ't. 

Homer,  in  his  characters  of  Vulcan  and  Thersites,  has  lapsed 
into  the  burlesque  character.  Addison. 

2.  To  slide  or  slip  in  moral  conduct ;  to  fail  in  duty ; 
to  fall  from  virtue ;  to  deviate  from  rectitude  ;  to  com- 
mit a  fault  by  inadvertence  or  mistake. 


To  lapse  in  fuUness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need. 


Shak. 


3.  {Law)  {a)  To  fall  or  pass  from  one  proprietor  to 
another,  or  from  the  original  destination,  by  the  omis- 
sion, negligence,  or  failure  of  some  one,  as  a  patron,  a 
legatee,  etc.     (ft)  To  become  ineffectual  or  void  ;  to  fall. 

If  the  archbishop  shall  not  fill  it  up  within  six  months  ensu- 
ing, it  lapses  to  the  King.         .  AiiUffe. 

Lapse,  V.  t.  1.  To  let  slip  ;  to  permit  to  devolve  on 
another ;  to  allow  to  pass. 

An  appeal  may  be  deserted  by  the  appellant's  lapsing  the  term 
of  law.  Aijliffe. 

2.  To  surprise  in  a  fault  or  error ;  hence,  to  surprise 
or  catch,  as  an  offender.     [Ofts.] 

For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 

I  shall  pay  dear.  Shak. 

Lapsed  (lapst),  a.  X.  Having  slipped  downward, 
backward,  or  away  ;  having  lost  position,  privilege,  etc., 
by  neglect ;  —  restricted  to  figurative  uses. 

Once  more  I  will  renew 
His  lapsed  powers,  though  forfeit.  Milton. 

2.  Ineffectual,  void,  or  forfeited ;  as,  a  lapsed  policy 
of  insurance  ;  a  lapsed  legacy. 

Lapsed  devise.  Lapsed  legacy  {Law),  a  devise,  or  legacy, 
which  fails  to  take  effect  In  consequence  of  the  death  of 
the  devisee,  or  legatee,  before  that  of  the  testator,  or  for 
other  cause.  Wiarton  (Law  Bid.). 

Laps'l-ble  (lapsl-b'l),  a.    Liable  to  lapse. 

Lap'sid'ed  (15p'sid'ed),  a.    See  Lopsided. 

Lap'stone'  (ISp'ston'),  n.  A  stone  for  the  lap,  on 
which  slioeraakers  beat  leather. 

Lap'streak'  (-strek'),  )  a.    Made  with  boards  whose 

Lap'Strake'  (-strak'),  (  edges  lap  one  over  another ; 
clinker-built ,  —  said  of  boats. 

La-pu'tan  (la-pu'tan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Laputa, 
an  imaginary  flying  island  described  in  Gulliver''s  trav- 
els as  the  home  of  chimerical  philosophers.  Hence,  fan- 
ciful ;  preposterous ;  absurd  in  science  or  philosophy. 
"Laputan  ideas."  Q,  Eliot. 

Lap'-weld'ed  (ISp'weld'gd),  a.  Having  edges  or  ends 
united  by  a  lap  weld  ;  as,  a  lap-welded  pipe. 

Lap'wing'  (15p'wTng'),n.  [OE.  lapii)ynlce,leepwynhe, 
AS.  hle&pewince  ;  hleapon  to  leap,  jump  +  (prob.)  a 
word  akin  to  AS.  wincian  to  wink,  E.  wink,  AS.  wancol 
wavering ;  cf.  G.  wanken  to  stagger,  waver.  See  Leap, 
and  Wink.]      {Zool.)   A  small  European  bird  of  the 


Plover  family  {Vanellus  cristaius,  or  V.  vaneUus).  It 
has  long  and  broad  wings, 
and  is  noted  for  its  rapid, 
irregular  flight,  upwards, 
downwards,  and  in  circles. 
Its  back  is  coppery  or 
greenisli  bronze.  Its  eggs 
are  the  "  plover's  eggs  " 
of  the  London  market,  es- 
teemed a  delicacy.  It  is 
called  also  peewit,  bastard 
plover,  and  ivype.  The 
gray  lapwing  is  the  Sgua- 
larola  cinerea. 

Lap'work'  (iSp'wQrk'),  

n.   Work  in  which  one  part    lapwing  ( Vanellus  cristaius-,. 
laps  over  another.     Grew. 

Laq'uay  (ISk'y),  «.     A  lackey.     [06s.]  Evelyn. 

La'que-ar  (la'kwe-ar),  n.  ;  pi.  LAQtJEAMA  (-a'rl-a). 
[L.]     {Arch.)  A  lacunar. 

Laq'ue-a-ry  (ISk'we-a-rjr),  a.  [L.  laqueus  a  noose.] 
Using  a  noose,  as  a  gladiator.     \_Obs.  or  R.'} 

Retiary  and  laqiteary  combatants.    Sir  T.  Brovme. 

Lar  (lar),  n.  ;  pi.  Lares  (la'rez),  sometimes  Laks  (larz). 
[L.]  (Rom.  3Iyth.)  A  tutelary  deity ;  a  deceased  ances- 
tor regarded  as  a  protector  of  the  family.  The  domestic 
Lares  were  the  tutelar  deities  of  a  house;  household 
gods.  Hence,  Fig.  :  Hearth  or  dwelling  house. 
Nor  will  she  her  dear  Lar  forget, 
Victorious  by  liis  beuefit.  Lovelace. 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint.    Milton. 

Loolung  backward  in  vain  toward  their  Lares  and  lands. 

Longfellow. 

Lar  (lar),  n.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  gibbon  {Hylobates 
lar),  found  in  Burmah.    Called  also  white-handed  gibbon. 

Lar'a-mie  group'  (I5r'a-me  groop').  {Geol.)  An  ex- 
tensive series  of  strata,  principally  developed  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  as  in  the  Laramie  Mountains, 
and  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  the  Tertiary  age,  but  now 
generally  regarded  as  Cretaceous,  or  of  intermediate  and 
transitional  character.  It  contains  beds  of  lignite,  often 
valuable  for  coal,  and  is  hence  also  called  the  lignitic 
group.    See  Chart  of  Geology. 

Lar'board'  (lar'bord'  or  -herd),  n.  \_Lar-  is  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  possibly  the  same  as  lower,  i.  e.,  humbler  in 
rank,  because  the  starboard  side  is  considered  by  mari- 
ners as  higher  in  rank  ;  cf.  D.  laag  low,  akin  to  E.  low. 
See  Board,  m.,  8.]  {Naut.)  The  left-hand  side  of  a  ship 
to  one  on  board  facing  toward  the  bow ;  port ;  —  opposed 
to  starboard. 

^ff^  Larboard  is  a  nearly  obsolete  term,  having  been 
superseded  hf  port  to  avoid  liability  of  confusion  with 
starboard,  cwmg  to  similarity  of  soimd. 

Lar'board',  a.  On  or  pertaining  to  the  left-band  side 
of  a  vessel ;  port ;  as,  the  larboard  quarter. 

Lar'ce-ner  (lar'se-ner),     1  n.    One  who  commits  lar- 

Lar'ce-nlst  (lar'se-nTst),  (      ceny. 

Lar'ce-nous  (-nus),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  larrecinos.  See  Lab- 
CEMT.]  Having  the  character  of  larceny ;  as,  a  larcenous 
act ;  committing  larceny.  "  The  larcenous  and  burgla- 
rious world."    Sydney  Smith.  — Lar'ce-nous-ly,  adv. 

Lar'ce-ny  (-ny),  n.  ;  pi.  Larcenies  (-niz).  [F.  lar- 
cin,  OF.  larrecin,  L.  lalrocinium,  fr.  latro  robber,  mer- 
cenary, hired  servant ;  cf.  Gr.  Actrpis  hired  servant.  Cf. 
Latbocikt.]  {Law)  The  unlawful  taking  and  carrying 
away  of  things  personal  with  intent  to  deprive  the  right 
owner  of  the  same  ;  theft.    Cf.  Embezzlement. 

Grand  larceny  and  Petit  larceny  are  distinctions  having 
reference  to  the  nature  or  value  of  the  property  stolen. 
They  are  abolished  in  England.  —  Mixed,  or  Compound, 
larceny,  that  which,  under  statute,  includes  in  it  the  ag- 
gravation of  a  taking  from  a  building  or  the  person.—  Sim- 
ple larceny,  that  which  is  not  accompanied  with  any  ag- 
gravating circumstances. 

Larch  (larch),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  larege  (Cotgrave),  It. 
larice,  Sp.  Idrice,  alerce,  G. 
Idrche  ;  all  fr.  L.  larix,  -ids, 
Gr.  Aopif.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  coniferous  trees,  having 
deciduous  leaves,  in  fascicles 
(see  Ulust.  of  Fascicle). 
The  European  larch  is  Larix 
Europxa.  The  American 
or  black  larch  is  L.  Ameri- 
cana, the  hackmatack  or 
tamarack.  The  trees  are 
generally  of  a  drooping, 
graceful  appearance. 

Larch'en  (-Sn),  a.    Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  larch. 

Keais. 

Lard  (lard),  n.    [F.,  ba- 
con, pig's  fat,  L.  lardum, 
laridum  ;  cf.  Gr.  Aapivot  fattened,  fat.]    1.  Bacon  ;  the 
flesh  of  swine.     [06s.]  Dryden. 

2.  The  fat  of  swine,  esp.  the  internal  fat  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  also,  this  fat  melted  and  strained. 

Lard  oil,  an  illuminating  and  lubricating  oil  expressed 
from  lard.  —  Leaf  lard,  the  internal  fat  of  the  hog,  sepa- 
rated in  leaves  or  masses  from  the  kidneys,  etc. ;  also, 
the  same  melted. 

Lard,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Larded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Larding.]  [F.  larder.  See  Lard,  n.]  1.  To  stuff  with 
bacon  ;  to  dress  or  enrich  with  lard  ;  esp.,  to  insert  lar- 
dons  of  bacon  or  pork  in  the  surface  of,  before  roasting ; 
as,  to  lard  poultry. 

And  larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid. 

2.  To  fatten ;  to  enrich. 
[The  oak]  with  his  nuts  larded  many  a  swine. 

Falstaff  sweats  to  death 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along. 

3.  To  smear  with  lard  or  fat. 

In  his  buff  doublet  larded  o'er  with  fat 
Of  slaughtered  brutes. 


European  Larch. 


Vryden. 
Spenser. 


Sl-lk. 


Somerville. 


4.  To  mix  or  garnish  with  lomething,  as  by  way  of 
JmprOYsment ;  to  interlard.  Shak. 

Let  no  ahen  Sedlev  interpose 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  lipsom  prose.      Dryden. 

Laid  (lard),  V.  i.     To  grow  fat.     [06s.] 

Lar'da-ce'in  (lar'da-se'Yn),  n.  [See  Lardaceous.] 
{Physiol.  Chem.)  A  peculiar  amyloid  substance,  colored 
blue  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  occurring  mainly  as 
an  abnormal  infiltration  into  the  spleen,  liver,  etc. 

Lar-da'ceous  (lar-da'shiJs),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lardace.'}  Con- 
sisting of,  or  resembling,  lard. 

Lardaceous  degeneration  (Med.),  amyloid  degeneration. 

Lard'er  (lard'er),  n.  [OF.  lardier.  See  Lard,  ra.] 
A  room  or  place  where  meat  and  other  articles  of  food 
are  kept  before  they  are  cooked.  Shak. 

Lard'er-er  (-er),  n.     One  in  charge  of  the  larder. 

Lard'er-y,  n.      [Cf.  OF.  larderie.}    A  larder.   [06s.] 

Lar'don  (lar'don^         I  n.     [F.  lardon,  fr.  lard  lard.] 

Lar-doon'  (lar-doon'), )  A  bit  of  fat  pork  or  bacon 
used  in  larding. 

Lard'ry  (lard'rj),  n.  [See  Laedery.]  A  larder.  [06s.] 

Lard'y  (-y),  a.  Containing,  or  resembling,  lard ;  of 
the  character  or  consistency  of  lard. 

Lare  (ISr),  n.     [See  Lore.]    Lore ;  learning.     [06s.] 

Lare,  M.    Pasture;  feed.    See  Lair.    [06s.]    Spenser. 

Lare,  v.  t.    To  feed  ;  to  fatten.     [06s.]    Beau.  &  Fl. 

II  La'res  (la'rez),  n.  pi.    See  1st  Lar. 

Large  (larj),  a.  [Compar.  Larger  (lar'jer) ;  superl. 
Largest.]  \V.,ir.1,.largus.  Cf.  Largo.]  1.  Exceed- 
ing most  other  things  of  like  kind  in  bulk,  capacity, 
quantity,  superficial  dimensions,  or  number  of  constitu- 
ent units  ;  big ;  great ;  capacious ;  extensive ;  —  opposed 
to  small ;  as,  a  large  horse  ;  a  large  house  or  room ;  a 
large  lake  or  pool ;  a  large  jug  or  spoon  ;  a  large  vine- 
yard ;  a  large  army ;  a  large  city. 

J^p"  For  linear  dimensions,  and  mere  extent,  great, 
aria  not  large,  is  used  as  a  qualifying  word ;  as,  greai 
length,  breadth,  depth  ;  a  great  distance  ;  a  great  height. 

2.  Abundant ;  ample  ;  as,  a  large  supply  of  provisions. 

"We  have  yet  large  day.  Milton. 

3.  Full  in  statement ;  diffuse ;  full ;  profuse. 

I  might  be  very  large  upon  the  importance  and  advantages  ot 
education.  Felton. 

4.  Having  more  than  usual  power  or  capacity  ;  having 
broad  sympathies  and  generous  impulses ;  comprehen- 
sive ;  —  said  of  the  mind  and  heart. 

5.  Free  ;  unembarrassed.     [06s.] 

Of  burdens  all  be  set  the  Paynims  large.      Fairfax. 

6.  Unrestrained  by  decorum  ;  —  said  of  language. 
[06s.]     "  Some  Zarpe  jests  he  will  make."  Shak. 

7.  Prodigal  in  expending ;  lavish.     [06s.]      Chaucer. 

8.  (Naut.)  Crossing  the  line  of  a  ship's  course  in  a 
favorable  direction  ;  —  said  of  the  wind  when  it  is  abeam, 
or  between  the  beam  and  the  quarter. 

At  large,  (a)  Without  restraint  or  confinement ;  as,  to 
go  at  large  ;  to  be  left  at  large,  (b)  Diffusely ;  fully  :  in 
the  full  extent ;  as,  to  discourse  on  a  subject  at  large.  — 
Common  at  large.  See  under  Common,  n.  —  Electors  at 
large.  Representative  at  large,  electors,  or  a  representa- 
tive, as  in  Congress,  chosen  to  represent  the  whole  of  a 
State,  in  distinction  from  those  chosen  to  represent  par- 
ticular districts  in  a  State.  [  U.  <S.l  —  To  give,  go,  run,  or 
sail  large  (Saul.),  to  have  the  wind  crossing  the  direction 
of  a  vessel's  course  in  such  a  way  that  the  sails  feel  its 
full  force,  and  the  vessel  gains  its  highest  speed.  See 
Large,  a.,  8. 

Syn.  —  Big  ;  bulky  ;  huge  ;  capacious  ;  comprehen- 
sive  ;  ample  ;  abundant ;  plentiful ;  populous ;  copious  ; 
diffusive ;  liberal. 

Large,  adv.    Freely ;  licentiously.    [O&s.]    Chaucer. 

Large,  n.  (3Ius.)  A  musical 
note,  formerly  in  use,  equal  to 
two  longs,  four  breves,  or  eight 
semibreves. 

Large'-a'cred  (-a/kerd),  a. 

Possessing  much  land. 
Large'-liand'ed  (-hand'Sd),  a. 


$ 


Large  (Mus.). 


Having  large  hands. 
Fig.  :  Taking,  or  giving,  in  large  quantities ;  rapacious 
or  bountiful. 

Large'-heart'ed  (-harfgd),  a.  Having  a  large  or 
generous  heart  or  disposition  ;  noble  ;  liberal.  —  Large'— 

heart'ed-ness,  n. 

Large'ly,  adv.    In  a  large  manner.    Dryden.  Milton. 

Large'neSB,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  large. 

Lar'gess    )  (lar'jSs),  n.     [F.  largesse,  fr.  large.    See 

Lar'gesse  (  Large,  a.]  1.  LiberaUty  ;  generosity  ; 
boimty.     [06s.] 

Fulfilled  of  largesse  and  of  all  grace.         Chaucer. 

2.  A  present ;  a  gift ;  a  bounty  bestowed. 

The  heralds  finished  their  proclamation  with  their  usual  cry 
of  "  Largesse,  largesse,  gallant  knights  !  "  and  gold  and  silver 
pieces  were  showered  on  them  from  the  galleries.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Lar'get  (-jSt),  n.  [Cf.  F;  larget.']  A  short  piece  of 
bar  iron  for  rolling  into  a  sheet ;  a  small  billet. 

II  Lar-ghet'to  (lar-gSt't6),  a.  &  adv.  [It.,  dim.  of  lar- 
go largo.]  (Mus.)  Somewhat  slow  or  slowly,  but  not  so 
slowly  as  largo,  and  rather  more  so  than  andante. 

Lar-gif'i-cal  (lar-jTfT-kal),  a.  [L.  largifcus;  largus 
large -|-/ffcere.]     Generous  ;  ample  ;, liberal.       [06s.] 

Lar-gil'lu-OUS  (-lii-iis),  a.  [L.  largifluus ;  large 
abundantly +_/?!(ere  to  flow.]    Plowing  copiously.    [06s.] 

Lar-gil'o-quent  (lar-jll'o-kwent),  a.  [Cf.  L.  largilo- 
quus.']    Grandiloquent.     [06s.] 

Lar'gish  (lar'jlsh),  a.     Somewhat  large.     [Colloq.'] 

Lar-gi'tion  (lar-jTsh'iin),  n.  [L.  largilio,  fr.  largiri, 
p.  p.  largitus,  to  give  bountifully.]  The  bestowment  of 
a  largess  or  gift.     [06s.] 

II  Lar'go  (lar'go),  a.  &  adv.  [It.,  large,  L.  largus. 
See  Large.]  (3fus.)  Slow  or  slowly;  —  more  so  than 
adagio  ;  next  in  slowness  to  grave,  which  is  also  weighty 
and  solemn,  —n.     A  movement  or  piece  in  largo  time. 

Lar'i-at  (15r'i-St),  n.  [Sp.  la  reata  the  rope ;  la  the 
-\-  reata  rope.     Cf.  Reata.]    A  long,  slender  rope  made 
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Skylark  {Alauda  ari^ensis)^ 


of  hemp  or  strips  of  hide,  esp.  one  witli  a  noose ;  —  used 
as  a  lasso  for  catching  cattle,  horses,  etc.,  and  for  picket- 
ing a  horse  so  that  he  can  graze  without  wandering. 
l_Mexico  &  Western  U.  iS.] 

Lar'l-at  (lar'i-3t),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lariated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lariating.]  To  secure  witli  a  lariat  fas- 
tened to  a  stake,  as  a  horse  or  mule  for  grazing ;  also, 
to  lasso  or  catch  with  a  lariat.     \_Weste)in  U.  <S.] 

Iia'rine  (la'rln),  a.  {Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Gull  family  {Laridse). 

Lar'is-in'io  (ISr'Tks-Tn'ik), a.  (Chem.)  Of,  or  derived 
from,  the  larch  (Larix) ;  as,  larixinic  acid. 

Lark  (lark),  n.  [Perh.  fr.  AS.  lac  play,  sport.  Cf. 
Lake,  t).  «.]    A  frolic  ;  a  jolly  time.    [Colloq.'}    Dickens. 

Lark,  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Larked  (larkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  11.  Larking.]    To  sport ;  to  frolic.     [jCoUoq.^ 

Lark,  n.  [OE.  larke,  laverock,  AS.  lawerce  ;  akin  to 
D.  leeuwerik,  LG.  le- 
werke,  OHG.  lerahha, 
G.  lerche,  Sw.  Idrka, 
Dan.  lerke,  Icel.  Ise- 
virki.'\  {Zo'dl.)  Any 
one  of  numerous  spe- 
cies of  singing  birds  of 
the  genus  Alauda  and 
allied  genera  (family 
Alaudidse).  They 
mostly  belong  to  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Nor- 
thern Africa.  In  Amer- 
ica they  are  represented  by  the  shore  larks,  or  homed 
larks,  of  the  genus  Otocoris.  The  true  larks  have  hol- 
aspideau  tarsi,  very  long  hind  claws,  and,  usually,  dull. 
Bandy  brown  colors. 

5^°°  The  European  skylark,  or  lark  of  the  poets 
(Alauda  arvensis),  is  of  a  brown  mottled  color,  and  is 
noted  for  its  clear  and  sweet  song,  uttered  as  it  rises  and 
descends  almost  perpendicularly  in  tlie  air.  It  is  consid- 
ered a  table  delicacy,  and  immense  numbers  are  killed 
for  the  markets.  Other  well-known  European  species 
are  the  crested,  or  tufted,  lark  (Alauda  cristata),  and  the 
wood  lark  (A.  arborea).  The  pipits,  or  titlarks,  of  the  ge- 
nus Anthus  (family  Motacillida/)  axe  often  called  larks. 
See  Pipit.  The  American  meadow  larks,  of  tlie  genus 
Stumella,  are  allied  to  the  starlings.  See  Meadow  lark. 
The  Australian  bush  lark  is  Mirafra  Morsfleldii.  See 
Shore  lark. 

Lark  banting  (Zo'dl.),  a  fringilline  bird  (C'alamosiiiza 
melanocorijs)  found  on  the  plains  of  the  Western  United 
States. — Lark  sparrow  (Zo'dl.),  a  sparrow  (Chondestes 
granimacus),  found  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Western  United  States. 

Lark,  v.  i.     To  catch  larks ;  as,  to  go  larking. 

Lark'-COl'ored  (-kul'erd),  a.  Having  the  sandy  brown 
color  of  the  European  larks. 

Lark'er  (-er),  n.  [See  3d  Labk,  for  sense  1,  and  1st 
Lark,  for  sense  2.]     1.  A  catcher  of  larks. 

2.  One  who  indulges  in  a  lark  or  frolic.     [^Colloq.l 

Lark's'-heeV  (larks'hel'),  «•    {Bot.)  Indian  cress. 

Lark'Spur  (iark'spur),  n.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ranun- 
culaceous  plants  {Delphinium),  having  showy  flowers, 
and  a  spurred  calyx.  They  are  natives  of  the  North 
Temperate  zone.  The  commonest  larkspur  of  the  gar- 
dens is  D.  Consolida.  The  flower  of  the  bee  larkspur 
(2>.  elatum)  has  two  petals  bearded  with  yellow  hairs, 
and  looks  not  unlike  a  bee. 

Lar'mi-er  (lar'mt-er),  n.  '  [r.,  fr.  larme  tear,  drop, 
L.  lacrima.    See  Lachrymose.]    (Anat.)  See  Tearpit. 

La'rold  (la'roid),  a.  ILarus  +  -oid.}  {Zo'dl.)  Like 
or  belonging  to  the  Gull  family  {Laridse). 

Lar'rup  (ISr'riip),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Larruped 
(-rupt) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Larruping.]  [Perh.  a  corrupt. 
of  lee  rope,  used  by  sailors  in  beating  the  boys  ;  but  cf. 
D.  larpen  to  thresh,  larp  a  whip,  blow.]  To  beat  or 
flog  soundly.     \_Prov.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.'\         Forby. 

Lar'ry  (-ry),  n.     Same  as  Lorry,  or  Lorrie. 

Lar'um  (lar'um ;  277),  n.    See  Alarum,  and  Alarm. 

Lar'va  (lar'va),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Larv^  (-ve),  E.  Larvas 
(-vaz).  [L.  larva  ghost,  specter,  mask.]  1.  {Zo'dl.)  Any 
young  insect  from  the  time  that  it 
hatches  from  the  egg  until  it  be- 
comes a  pupa,  or  chrysalis.  Dur- 
ing this  time  it  usually  molts  sev- 
eral times,  and  may  change  its  form 
or  color  each  time.  The  larvae  of 
many  insects  are  much  like  the 
adults  in  form  and  habits,  but  have 
no  trace  of  wings,  the  rudimentary 
wings  appearing  only  in  the  pupa 
stage.  In  other  groups  of  insects 
the  larvae  are  totally  unlike  the 
parents  in  structure  and  habits, 
and  are  called  caterpillars,  grubs, 
maggots,  etc. 

2.  (.Zoo?.)  The  early,  immature 
form  of  any  animal  when  more  or 
less  of  a  metamorphosis  takes 
place,  before  the  assumption  of 
the  mature  shape. 

Lar^val  (-val),  a.  [L.  larva- 
Zis  ghostly.  See  Larva.]  {Zo'dl.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  larva. 

II  Lar-va'li-a  (liir-va'll-a),  re.  »;.  [NL.  See  Larval.] 
(Zool.)  An  order  of  Tunicata,  including  Appendicularia, 
and  allied  genera ;  —  so  called  because  certain  larval 
features  are  retained  by  them  through  life.  Called  also 
Copelota.    See  Appendicularia. 

Lar'va-ted  (lar'vS-tSd),  a.  [L.  larvatus  bewitched. 
Bee  Larva.]     Masked ;  clothed  as  with  a  mask. 

Larve  (larv),  n.  ;  pi.  Larves  (liirvz).  [F.]  A  larva. 
/J'^FTI't  ""  (lar'vT-fSrm),  a.  [Larva  -\-  -form.] 
(Zool.)  Having  the  form  or  structure  of  a  larva. 

Lar-Vlp^a-rous  (rar-vipM-rKs),  a.  [Larva  +  L.  pa- 
rere  to  bring  forth.]  {Zo'dl.)  Depositing  living  larviB, 
Instead  of  finm-s  •  _  gaid  of  certain  insects. 


Larvffi  of  Insects. 
a  Apodal  Larva  of  Car- 
penter Bee  ;  6  Lepidop- 
terous  Larva  of  Cur- 
rant Borer  ;  c  Larva  of 
a  Beetle  (AciUiis)  ;  rf 
Larva  of  While  Ant 
(  Tennes). 


instead  of  eggs ;  - 


La'l7  (la'rj?),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lore  a  sea  gull,  L.  larus  a 
sort  of  sea  bird,  Gr.  Adpo;.]  A  guillemot; — called  also 
lavy.     [Prov.  JEng.'] 

Lar'yn-ge'al  (15r'in-je'«l  or  la-rin'je-al),  a.  [From 
Larynx.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  larynx ;  adapted  to 
operations  on  the  larynx  ;  as,  laryngeal  forceps. 

Lar'yn-ge'an  (-on),  a.     See  Laryngeal. 

II  Lar'yn-gis'mus  (ISr'in-jTs'mus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
AapuyyiCT;a65  a  croaking.  See  Larynx.]  (it/e</.)  A  spas- 
modic state  of  the  glottis,  giving  rise  to  contraction  or 
closure  of  the  opening. 

II  Lar'yn-gl'tis  (lar'Tn-ji'tis),  n.  [NL.  See  Larynx, 
and  -itis.]      (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  larynx. 

La-ryn'gO-log'ic-al  (la-rin'go-15j'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  laryngology. 

Lar'yn-gol'0-gist  (lar'in-g51'6-jTst),  n.  One  who  ap- 
pUes  himself  to  laryngology. 

Lar'yn-gol'0-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Larynx  -f  -logy.J  Sys- 
tematized knowledge  of  the  action  and  functions  of  the 
larynx  ;  in  pathology,  the  department  which  treats  of 
the  diseases  of  the  larynx. 

Lar'yn-goph'o-ny  (-gSf'o-n^),  n.  [Larynx  -f  Gr. 
(fiiovrj  voice.]  The  sound  of  the  voice  as  heard  through  a 
stethoscope  when  the  latter  is  placed  upon  the  larynx. 

La-ryn'go-scope  (la-rTn'go-skop),  n.  [Larynx  + 
-scope.2  (Surg.)  An  instrument,  consisting  of  an  ar- 
rangement of  two  mirrors,  for  reflecting  light  upon  the 
larynx,  and  for  examining  its  image. 

La-ryn'go-scop'ic  (-skop'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  inspection  of  the  larynx. 

Lar'yn-gos'co-plst  (ISr'in-gSs'ko-pist),  n.  Dne 
skilled  in  laryngoscopy. 

Lar'yn-gOS'CO-py  (-py),  n.  The  art  of  using  the  la- 
ryngoscope ;  investigations  made  with  the  laryngoscope. 

La-ryil'gO-tome  (la-rin'g6-tom),  n.  (Surg.)  An  in- 
strument for  performing  laryngotomy. 

Lar'yn-gnt'0-my  (15r'in-g5t'o-my),  n.  [Gr.  Kapvy- 
yOTojii'a  ;  Adpuyf,  -uyyos,  the  larynx  -|-  TC/nfeii'  to  cut : 
cf.  F.  laryngotomie.']  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  cutting 
iuto  the  larynx,  from  the  outside  of  the  neck,  for  as- 
sisting respiration  when  obstructed,  or  for  removing 
foreign  bodies. 

La-ryn'go-tra'che-al  (la-rin'gS-tra'ke-al),  a.  [Lar- 
ynx -|-  tracheal.']  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  both  larynx  and 
trachea ;  as,  the  laryngotracheal  cartilage  in  the  frog. 

La-ryn'go-tra'che-ot'0-my  (-ot'o-my ),  n.  [Larynx  + 
tracheotomy.']  {Surg.)  The  operation  of  cutting  iuto  the 
larynx  aud  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  —  a  frequent 
operation  for  obstruction  to  breathing. 

Lar'ynx  (ISr'inks;  277),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Kapvyi, 
-j/yyos.]  {Anat.)  The  expanded  upper  end  of  the  wind- 
pipe or  trachea,  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone  or  car- 
tilage. It  contains  the  vocal  cords,  which  produce  the 
voice  by  their  vibrations,  when  they  are  stretched  and  a 
current  of  air  passes  between  them.  The  larynx  is  con- 
nected with  the  pharynx  by  an  opening,  the  glottis, 
which,  in  mammals,  is  protected  by  a  lidlike  epiglottis. 

(p^""  In  the  framework  of  the  human  larynx,  the  thy- 
roiacartilage,  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone,  makes  the  pro- 
tuberance on  the  front  of  the  necK  known  as  Adam^s 
apple,  and  is  artitulated  below  to  the  ringlike  cricoid  car- 
tflage.  This  is  narrow  in  front  and  high  behind,  where, 
within  the  thyroid,  it  is  surmounted  by  the  two  arytenoid 
cartilages,  from  which  the  vocal  cords  pass  forward  to 
be  attached  together  to  the  front  of  the  thyroid.  See 
Syrinx. 

Description  oflUustra,. 
Hon :  A  Outside  view 
from  the  right,  a  Hyoid 
Bone  !  b  Thyroid  Car- 
tilage ;  c  Thyrohyoid 
Ligament ;  d  Lower 
Horn  of  Thyroid  articu- 
lating with  Cricoid  Car- 
tilage ;  e  /  Cricoid  Car- 
tilage ;  g  Cricothyroid 
Membrane  ;  h  Cricothy- 
roid Muscle,  which  puUe 
the  Cricoid  and  Thyroid 
Cartilages  together  in 
front,  and  stretches  the 
Vocal  Cords; !  The  three 
upper  Cartilaginous 
Rings  of  the  Trachea. 

JB  View  from  above,  as 
seen  by  the  aid  of  the 


C  Similar  view  when  no  voice  is  being  produced. 

Las  (las),  n.    A  lace.    See  Lace.     [Obs.']      Chaucer. 

Las,  a.  &  adv.     Less.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Las'car  (las'kar  or  ISs-kar'),  n.  [Per.  &  Hind,  lash- 
kar  an  army,  an  inferior  artillery  man,  a  cooly,  a  native 
sailor.]  A  native  sailor,  employed  in  European  vessels ; 
also,  a  menial  employed  about  arsenals,  camps,  etc. ;  a 
camp  follower.     [East  Indies] 

Las'cl-ous  (liis'si-us),  a.  Loose ;  lascivious.  [Obs.] 
"  To  depaint  lascious  wantonness."  Holland. 

Las-clv'l-en-cy  (las-siv'T-en-sy),  n.  [See  LAScrviBNT.] 
Lasciviousness ;  wantonness.     [Obs.] 

Las-Clv'i-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  lasciviens,  p.  pr.  of  lasci- 
vire  to  be  wanton,  fr.  lascivus.  See  Lascivious.]  Las- 
civious.    [Obs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Las-ClV'1-OUS  (-Qs),  a.  [L.  lascivia  wantonness,  fr. 
lascivus  wanton ;  cf.  Gr.  AairTaupos  lecherous,  \-nv  to 
wish,  Skr.  lash  to  desire.]  1.  Wanton  ;  lewd ;  lustful ; 
as,  lascivious  men :  lascivious  desires.  Milton. 

2.  Tending  to  produce  voluptuous  or  lewd  emotions. 


He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 


Shah. 


—  Las-clv'1-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Las-civ't-ous-ness,  n. 

La'ser-wort'  (la'ser-wfirf),  ■«.  [L.  laser  t\\&  juice  of 
the  laserwort.]  {Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  umbelliferous 
genu.'}  Laserpitium,  of  several  species  (as  L.  glabrum,  and 
L.  siler),  the  root  of  whicli  yields  a  resinous  substance  of 
a  bitter  taste.     The  genus  is  mostly  European. 

Lash  (ISsh),  n.     [OE.  lasche;  cf.  D.  lasch  piece  sot 


in,  joint,  seam,  G.  lasclie  latchet,  a  bit  of  leather,  gus- 
set, stripe,  laschen  to  furnish  with  flaps,  to  lash  or 
slap,  Icel.  laski  gusset,  flap,  laska  to  break.]  1.  The 
thong  or  braided  cord  of  a  whip,  with  which  the  blow  is 
given. 

I  observed  that  your  whip  wanted  a  laslt  to  it.    Addison, 

2.  A  leash  in  which  an  animal  is  caught  or  held  ;  hence, 
a  snare.     [Obs.]  Tusser. 

3.  A  stroke  with  a  whip,  or  anything  pliant  and 
tough  ;  as,  the  culprit  received  thirty-nine  lashes. 

4.  A  stroke  of  satire  or  sarcasm  ;  an  expression  or  re- 
tort that  cuts  or  gives  pain ;  a  cut. 

The  moral  is  a  lasfi  at  the  vanity  of  arrogating  that  to  our- 
selves which  succeeds  well.  V Estrange. 

5.  A  hair  growing  from  the  edge  of  the  eyelid;  an 
eyelash. 

6.  In  carpet  weaving,  a  group  of  strings  for  lifting 
simultaneously  certain  yarns,  to  form  the  figure. 

Lash  (lash),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lashed  (ISsht) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lashing.]    1.  To  strike  with  a  lash ;  to 

whip  or  scourge  with  a  lash,  or  with  something  like  one. 

We  lasti  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward.        Di-yden. 

2.  To  strike  forcibly  and  quickly,  as  with  a  lash  ;  to 
beat,  or  beat  upon,  with  a  motion  like  that  of  a  lash  ; 
as,  a  whale  lashes  the  sea  with  his  tail. 

And  big  waves  lash  the  frighted  shores.        Dryden, 

3.  To  throw  out  with  a  jerk  or  quickly. 

3[e  falls,  and  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws.  Dryden. 

4.  To  scold  ;  to  berate ;  to  satirize ;  to  censure  with 
severity ;  as,  to  lash  vice. 

Lash,  V.  i.  To  ply  the  whip;  to  strike;  to  utter 
censure  or  sarcastic  language. 

To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice.  Dryden, 

To  lash  out,  to  strike  out  wildly  or  furiously. 

Lash,  V.  t.  [Cf.  D.  lasschen  to  fasten  together,  lasch 
piece,  joint,  Sw.  laska  to  stitch,  Dan.  laske  stitch.  See 
Lash,  n.]  To  bind  with  a  rope,  cord,  thong,  or  chain,  so 
as  to  fasten ;  as,  to  lash  sometliing  to  a  spar ;  to  lash  a 
pack  on.a  horse's  back. 

Lash'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  whips  or  lashes. 

Lash'er,  n.  1.  A  piece  of  rope  for  binding  or  mak- 
ing fast  one  thing  to  another  ;  —  called  also  lashing. 

2.  A  weir  in  a  river.     [E7ig.]  Halliwell. 

Lash'ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
lashes ;  castigation ;  chastisement.  South. 

Lashing  out,  a  striking  out ;  also,  extravagance. 

Lash'ing,  n.    See  2d  Lasher. 

Lask  (lask),  n.    A  diarrhea  or  flux.    [Obs.]    Holland. 

Las'ket  (ISs'kSt),  n.  [Cf.  Lash,  Latching.]  (Saut.) 
A  latching. 

Lass  (las),  n.  [OE.  lasse;  prob.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf. 
W.  llodes  girl,  fem.  of  llawd  lad.  V123.  See  Lad  a 
youth.]     A  young  woman  ;  a  girl ;  a  sweetheart. 

Lasse  (15s),  a.  &  adv.    Less.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Las'sie  (las'sT),  k.     A  young  girl;  a  lass.    [Scot.] 

Las'si-tude  (las'si-tud),  re.  [L.  lassitude,  fr.  lassui 
faint,  weary;  akin  to  E.  late:  cf.  F.  lassitude.  See 
Late.]  A  condition  of  the  body,  or  mind,  when  its  vol- 
untary functions  are  performed  with  difficulty,  and  only 
by  a  strong  exertion  of  the  will ;  languor ;  debility ; 
weariness. 

The  corporeal  instruments  of  action  being  strained  to  a  high 
pitch  .  .  .  will  soon  feel  a  lassitude.  Barrow. 

Lass'lorn'  (las'lSm'),  a.    Forsaken  by  a  lass.     Shak. 

Las'SO  (las'so),  n.  ;  pi.  Lassos  (-soz).  [Sp.  lazo,  L. 
laqueus.  See  Lace.]  A  rope  or  long  thong  of  leather  with 
a  running  noose,  used  for  catching  horses,  cattle,  etc. 

LaBBo  cell  (Zo'dl.),  one  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  defensive 
and    offen-  ^ 


sive  sting- 
ing cells, 
found  in 
great  num- 
bers in  all 
coelenter- 
ates,  and  in 
a  few  ani- 
mals of  oth- 
er groups. 
They   are 

most  highly  developed  in  the  tentacles  of  jellyfishes, 
hydroids,  and  Actiniae.  Each  of  these  cells  is  filled  with 
fluid,  and  contains  a  long,  slender,  often  barbed,  hollow 
thread  coiled  up  within  it.  When  the  cell  contracts  the 
thread  is  quickly  ejected,  being  at  the  same  time  turned 
inside  out.  The  thread  is  able  to  penetrate  the  flesh  of 
various  small,  soft-bodied  animals,  and  carries  a  subtle 
poison  by  which  they  are  speedily  paralyzed  and  killed. 
The  threads,  at  the  same  time,  hold  the  prey  in  position, 
attached  to  the  tentacles.  Some  of  the  jellyfishes,  as  the 
Portuguese  man-of-war,  and  Cyanen,  are  able  to  pene- 
trate the  human  skin,  and  inflict  painful  stings  in  the 
same  way.    Called  also  nettling  cell,  cnida,  cniaocell. 

Las'SO,  V.  I.  [i7np.  &  p.  p.  Lassoed  (-sod) ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  re.  Lassoing.]    To  catch  with  a  lasso. 

Last  (last),  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  IiAst,  to  endure, 
contracted  from  lasielh.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Last  (last),  a.  [OE.  last,  latsf,  contr.  of  latest,  superl. 
of  lale ;  akin  to  OS.  lezt,  last,  last,  D.  laalst,  G.  lelsi. 
See  Late,  .and  cf.  Latest.]  1.  Being  after  all  the  oth- 
ers, similarly  classed  or  considered,  in  time,  place,  or  order 
of  succession ;  following  all  the  rest ;  fiual ;  hindmost ; 
farthest ;  as,  the  last  year  of  a  century ;  the  last  man  in  a 
line  of  soldiers ;  the  last  page  in  a  book  ;  his  last  chance. 

Also  day  by  day,  from  the  first  day  unto  the  lust  day.  he  read 

in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God.  JXdi.  viii.  IS. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night.  Jlilton, 

2.  Next  before  the  present ;  as,  I  saw  him  last  week. 

3.  Supreme  ;  highest  in  degree  ;  utmost. 
Contending  for  principles  of  the  last  importance,    i?.  JfatL 

4.  Lowest  in  rank  or  degree;  as,  the  last  prize.  Pope, 

5.  Farthest  of  all  from  a  given  quality,  character,  or 
condition ;  most  unlikely ;  having  least  fitness  ;  as,  ha  is 
the  last  person  to  be  accused  of  thoft. 


Lasso  Cells.    (Much  enlarged.) 
o  Cell  with  Thread  extruded  ;  h  Cell  with  Thread 
coiled  up  within  ;  c  Cell  with  Thread  partly  ex- 
truded ;  d  End  of  Thread  when  partly  everted. 


Ose,    unite,  r^de,    fyll.    Up,   Qrn ;    pity  ;    food,    fo'ot ;    out,    oil ;      •"hair  j    go ;    sing,   ink  j    »ien,    tliia ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


M 


LAST 


At  last,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period ;  after  delay. 
"  The  duke  of  Savoy  felt  that  the  time  had  at  last  ar- 
rived." Motley At  the  last.  [Prob.  fr.  AS.  o)i  tasie  be- 
hind, following  behind,  fr.  last  race,  track,  footstep.  See 
Last  mold  of  the  foot.]  At  the  end ;  in  the  conclusion. 
[Obs.]  "Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him;  but  he  shall 
overcome  at  the  last.  Gen.  xlix.  19.  —  Last  heir,  tlie  per- 
son to  whom  lands  escheat  for  want  of  an  heir.  [Eng.] 
Abbott.  —  On  one's  last  legs,  at,  or  near,  the  end  of  one's 
resources ;  hence,  on  the  verge  of  failure  or  ruin,  es- 
pecially in  a  financial  sense.  [Colloq.l  —  To  breathe  one's 
last,  to  die.  —  To  the  last,  to  the  end ;  till  the  conclusion. 
And  blunder  on  in  business  to  the  last.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  At  Last,  At  Length.  These  phrases  both  de- 
note that  some  delayed  end  or  result  has  been  reached. 
At  length  implies  that  a  long  period  was  spent  in  so  doing ; 
as,  after  a  voyage  of  more  than  tliree  months,  we  at 
length  arrived  safe.  At  last  commonly  implies  that  some- 
thing has  occurred  (as  interruptions,  disappointments, 
etc.)  which  leads  us  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  having 
reached  tlie  end ;  as,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  we  have 
at  last  arrived. 

Last  (last),  adv.  [See  Last,  a.]  1.  At  a  time  or  on 
an  occasion  which  is  the  latest  of  all  those  spoken  of  or 
which  have  occurred ;  the  last  time ;  as,  I  saw  him  last 
in  New  York. 

2.  In  conclusion ;  finally. 

Pleased  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires, 

Adores  ;  and,  tasty  the  thmg  adored  desires.        Dryden. 

3.  At  a  time  next  preceding  the  present  time. 

How  long  is  *t  now  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  ?  Shak. 

Last,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Lasted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Last- 
INO.]  [OB.  lasten,  AS.  Isestan  to  perform,  execute,  fol- 
low, last,  continue,  fr.  last,  lasst,  trace,  footstep,  course  ; 
akin  to  6.  leisten  to  perform,  Goth,  laistjan  to  follow. 
See  Last  mold  of  the  foot.]  1.  To  continue  in  time  ;  to 
endure  ;  to  remain  in  existence. 

ril  proffered  me  to  be  slave  in  all  that  she  me  would  ordain 
while  my  life  lasted,  Testament  of  Love. 

2.  To  endure  use,  or  continue  in  existence,  without  im- 
pairment or  exhaustion ;  as,  this  cloth  lasts  better  than 
that ;  the  fuel  wiU  last  through  the  winter. 

Last,  n.  [AS.  last  trace,  track,  footstep  ;  akin  to  D. 
leest  a  last,  G.  leisten,  Sw.  liist,  Dan.  Isest,  Icel.  leistr  the 
foot  below  the  ankle,  Goth,  laists  track,  way ;  from  a  root 
signifying,  to  go.  Cf.  Last,  v.  i..  Leaks,  Delbrium.]  A 
wooden  block  shaped  like  the  human  foot,  on  which  boots 
and  shoes  are  formed. 

Tlie  cobbler  is  not  to  go  beyond  his  last.    JJ'Estrange. 

Darning  last,  a  smooth,  hard  body,  often  egg-shaped, 
put  into  a  stocking  to  preserve  its  shape  in  darnmg. 

Last,  V.  t.  To  shape  with  a  last ;  to  fasten  or  fit  to  a 
last ;  to  place  smoothly  on  a  last;  as,  to  last  a  boot. 

Last,  n.  [AS.  hlsest,  fr.  hladan  to  lade  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
klast,  G.,  D.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  last:  cf.  F.  laste,  last,  a  last, 
of  German  or  Dutch  origin.  See  Labe.]  1.  A  load ;  a 
heavy  burden ;  hence,  a  certain  weight  or  measure,  gen- 
erally estimated  at  4,000  lbs.,  but  varying  for  different 
articles  and  in  different  countries.  In  England,  a  last  of 
codfish,  white  herrings,  meal,  or  ashes,  is  twelve  bar- 
rels; a  last  of  corn,  ten  quarters,  or  eighty  bushels,  in 
some  parts  of  England,  twenty-one  quarters  ;  of  gimpow- 
der,  twenty-four  barrels,  each  containing  100  lbs. ;  of  red 
herrings,  twenty  cades,  or  20,000 ;  of  hides,  twelve  dozen  ; 
of  leather,  twenty  dickers ;  of  pitch  and  tar,  fourteen  bar- 
rels ;  of  wool,  twelve  sacks ;  of  flax  or  featliers,  1,700  lbs. 

2.  The  l^urden  of  a  ship  ;  a  cargo. 

Last'agje  (-aj ;  48),  n.  [F.  lestage  ballasting,  fr.  lest 
ballast,  orX/L.  lastagium,  lestagium.    See  Last  a  load.] 

1.  A  duly  exacted,  in  some  fairs  or  markets,  for  the 
right  to  carry  things  where  one  will.     [06i.] 

2.  A  tax  on  wares  sold  by  the  last.     [Oii.]        Cowell. 

3.  The  lading  of  a  ship  ;  also,  ballast.  Spelman. 

4.  Room  for  stowing  goods,  as  in  a  ship. 

Last'e  (last'e),  obs.  imp.  of  Last,  to  endure.  Chaucer. 

Last'er  (-er),  re.  A  workman  whose  business  it  is  to 
shape  boots  or  shoes,  or  place  leather  smoothly,  on  lasts ; 
a  tool  for  stretching  leather  on  a  last. 

Last'er-y  (-y),  n.    A  red  color.     \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

Last'lng,  a.  Existing  or  continuing  a  long  while ;  en- 
during ;  as,  a  lasting  good  or  evil ;  a  lasting  color. 

Syn.  —  Durable ;  permanent ;  undecaying  ;  perpetual ; 
unending.  —  Lastino,  Permanent,  Dueaule.  Lasting 
commonly  means  merely  continuing  in  existence ;  per- 
manent  carries  the  idea  of  continuing  in  the  same  state, 
position,  or  course ;  durable  means  lasting  in  spite  of 
agencies  which  tend  to  destroy. 

Last'lng,  n.     1.  Continuance  ;  endurance.        Locke. 

2.  A  species  of  very  durable  woolen  stuff,  used  for 
women's  shoes  ;  everlasting. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  shaping  on  a  last. 
Last'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  lasting  manner. 
Last'ly,  adv.    1.  In  the  last  place ;  in  conclusion. 
2.  At  last ;  finally. 

Lat  (15t),  V.  t.    To  let ;  to  aUow.     [Ois.]       Chaucer. 

Lat'a-kl'a  (15t'a-ke'a),  n.  [Turk.]  A  superior  qual- 
ity of  Turkish  smoking  tobacco,  so  called  from  the  place 
where  produced,  the  ancient  Laodicea. 

Latch  (ISch),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  lecher  to  lick  (of  German 
origin).    Cf.  Lick.]    To  smear ;  to  anoint.    \_Obs.']   Shnk. 

Latch,  re.  [OE.  lacche,  fr.  lacchen  to  seize,  AS.  Isec- 
can.']  1.  That  which  fastens  or  holds  ;  a  lace  ;  a  snare. 
lObs.l  Mom.  ofR. 

2.  A  movable  piece  which  holds  anything  in  place  by 
entering  a  notch  or  cavity ;  specifically,  the  catch  which 
holds  a  door  or  gate  when  closed,  though  it  be  not  bolted. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  latching. 

4.  A  crossbow.     [Obs.']  Wright. 
Latch,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Latched  (IScht) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  Latching.]     [OE.   lacchen.    See  Latch,  re.] 

1.  To  catch  so  as  to  hold.     [06j.] 

Those  that  remained  threw  darts  at  our  men,  and  latching 
our  darts,  sent  them  again  at  us.  Golding. 

2.  To  catch  or  fasten  by  means  of  a  latch. 

The  door  was  only  latched.  Locke. 
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Latch'et  (ISch'gt),  n.  [OE.  lachet,  from  an  OF.  dia- 
lect form  of  F.  lacet  plaited  string,  lace,  dim  of  lacs. 
See  Lace.]    The  string  that  fastens  a  shoe  ;  a  shoestring. 

LatCh'mg,  re-  (Naut.)  A  loop  or  eye  formed  on  the 
head  rope  of  a  bonnet,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the 
foot  of  a  sail ;  —  called  also  latch  and  lasket.  [Usually 
in  pi.] 

Latch'key'  (-ke'),  «•  A  key  used  to  raise,  or  throw 
back,  the  latch  of  a  door,  esp.  a  night  latch. 

Latch'String'  (-string'),  re.  A  string  for  raising  the 
latch  of  a  door  by  a  person  outside.  It  is  fastened  to 
the  latch  and  passed  through  a  hole  above  it  in  the  door. 

To  find  the  latchstring  oat,  to  meet  with  hospitality ;  to 
be  welcome.  (Intrusion  is  prevented  by  drawing  in  the 
latchstring.)    [Colloq.  U.  S.\ 

Late  (lat),  a.  \_Compar.  Later  (lafer),  or  Latter 
(ISt'ter) ;  superl.  Latest  (lat'Sst),  or  Last  (last).]  [OE. 
lat  slow,  slack,  AS.  /asc ;  akin  to  OS.  lat,  D.  laat  late,  G. 
lass  weary,  lazy,  slack,  Icel.  latr,  Sw.  lat,  Dan.  lad, 
Goth,  lats,  and  to  E.  let,  v.  See  Let  to  permit,  and  cf. 
Alas,  Lassitude.]  1.  Coming  after  the  time  when  due, 
or  after  the  usual  or  proper  time ;  not  early ;  slow ;  tardy ; 
long  delayed  ;  as,  a  late  spring. 

2.  Far  advanced  toward  the  end  or  close ;  as,  a  late 
hour  of  the  day  ;  a  late  period  of  life. 

3.  Existing  or  holding  some  position  not  long  ago,  but 
not  now ;  lately  deceased,  departed,  or  gone  out  of  office ; 
as,  the  late  bishop  of  London  ;  the  late  administration. 

4.  Not  long  past ;  happening  not  long  ago  ;  recent ; 
as,  the  late  rains  ;  we  have  received  late  intelligence. 

5.  Continuing  or  doing  until  an  advanced  hour  of  the 
night ;  as,  late  revels  ;  a  late  watcher. 

Late,  adv.  [AS.  late.  See  Late,  a.]  1.  After  the 
usual  or  proper  time,  or  the  time  appointed ;  after  delay ; 
as,  he  arrived  late;  —  opposed  to  early. 

2.  Not  long  ago  ;  lately. 

3.  Far  in  the  night,  day,  week,  or  other  particular 
period ;  as,  to  lie  abed  late  ;  to  sit  up  late  at  night. 

Of  late,  in  time  not  long  past,  or  near  the  present; 
lately ;  as,  the  practice  is  of  late  uncommon.  —  Too  late, 
after  the  proper  or  available  time ;  when  the  time  or  op- 
portunity is  past. 

Lat'ed  (lat'gd),  a.    Belated  ;  too  late.    [Obs."]    Shah. 

La-teen'  (14-ten'),  a.  (JVaut.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
peculiar  rig  used  in  the  Mediterranean  and  adjacent 
waters,  esp.  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.   See  below. 

Lateen  sail.  [F.  voile  laline  a  sail  in  the  shape  of  a 
right-angled 
triangle ;  cf . 
It.  &  Sp.  vela 
latina  ;  prop- 
erly Xaim  sail. 
See  Latin.] 
(Naut.)  A  tri- 
angular sail, 
extended  by  a 
long  yard, 
which  is  slung 
at  about  one 
fourth  of  its 
length  from 
the  lower  end,  __ 
to  a  low  mast,  ^^ 
this  end  bemg 
brought  down 
at  the  tack, 
while  the  oth- 
er end  is  elevated  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees ; 
—  used  in  small  boats,  feluccas,  xebecs,  etc.,  especially  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  adjacent  waters.  Some  lateen 
sails  have  also  a  boom  on  the  lower  side. 

Late'ly  (lat'ly),  adv.  Not  long  ago  ;  recently ;  as,  he 
has  lately  arrived  from  Italy. 

La'tence  (la'tens),  n.    Latency.  Coleridge. 

La'ten-cy  (la'ten-sy),  re.  [See  Latent.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  latent. 

To  simplify  the  discussion,  I  shall  distinguish  three  degrees 
of  this  latency.  Sir  V.  Hamilton. 

Late'ness  (lat'nSs),  re.  The  state,  condition,  or  qual- 
ity, of  being  late  ;  as,  the  lateness  of  his  arrival ;  the 
lateness  of  the  hour ;  the  lateness  of  the  season. 

La'tent  (la'teut),  a.  [L.  laiens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  la- 
tere to  lie  hid  or  concealed ;  cf.  Gi.  \av0(iveiv,  E.  leth- 
argy: cf.  F.  latent.'^  Not  visible  or  apparent;  hidden; 
concealed  ;  secret ;  dormant ;  as,  latent  motives ;  latent 
springs  of  action. 

The  evils  latent  in  the  most  promising  contrivances  are  pro- 
vided for  as  they  arise.  Burke. 

Latent  buds  (Bot.),  buds  which  remain  undeveloped  or 
dormant  for  a  long  time,  but  may  at  length  grow.  —  La^ 
tent  heat  (Physics),  that  quantity  of  heat  which  disap- 
pears or  becomes  concealed  in  a  body  while  producing 
some  change  in  it  other  than  rise  of  temperature,  as 
fusion,  evaporation,  or  expansion,  the  quantity  being 
constant  for  each  particular  body  and  for  each  species  of 
change.  —Latent  period,  (a)  (Med.)  The  regular  time  in 
which  a  disease  is  supposed  to  be  existing  without  mani- 
festing itself,  (b)  (Physiol.)  One  of  the  phases  in  a  simple 
muscular  contraction,  in  which  invisible  preparatory 
changes  are  taking  place  in  the  nerve  and  muscle,  (c) 
(Biol.)  One  of  those  periods  or  resting  stages  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ovum,  in  which  development  is  arrested 
prior  to  renewed  activity. 

La'tent-ly,  adv.  In  a  secret  or  concealed  maimer; 
invisibly. 

II  La'ter  (la'ter),  n. ;  pi.  Lateees  (ISt'e-rez).  [L.]  A 
brick  or  tile.  Knight. 

Lat'er  (lat'er),  a.    Compar.  of  Late,  a.  Sz  adv. 

Lat'er-ad  (lafer-Sd),  adv.  [L.  latiis,  lateris,  side  -{- 
ad  to.]  (^Anat.)  Toward  the  side  ;  away  from  the  mesial 
plane ;  — opposed  to  mesiad. 

Lat'er-al  i-al),  a.  [L.  lateralis,  fr.  latus,  lateris,  side : 
cf.  P.  lateral.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sides ;  as,  the 
lateral  walls  of  a  house ;  the  lateral  branches  of  a  tree 

2.  (Anat.)  Lying  at,  or  extending  toward,  the  side; 
away  from  the  mesial  plane  ;  external ;  —  opposed  to 
mesial. 

3.  Directed  to  the  side  ;  as,  a  lateral  view  of  a  thing. 
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Lateral  cleavage  (Crystallog.),  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
lateral  planes.  —  Lateral  equation  (Math.),  an  equation  of 
the  first  degree,  [fte.]  — Lateral  line  (^na<.),  in  fishes,  a 
line  of  sensory  organs  along  either  side  of  tlie  Dody,  often 
marked  by  a  distinct  line  of  color.  —  Lateral  pressure  or 
stress  (Meeh.),  a  pressure  or  stress  at  riglit  angles  to  the 
length,  as  of  a  beam  or  bridge  ;  —  distiiigaislied  from 
longitudinal  pressure  or  stress.  —Lateral  strength  (Mech.), 
strength  which  resists  a  tendency  to  fracture  arising 
from  lateral  pressure.  —  Lateral  system  (Bridge  Build- 
ing), the  system  of  horizontal  braces  (as  between  two 
vertical  trusses)  by  which  lateral  stiffness  is  secured. 

Lat'er-al'i-ty  (lat'er-ai'T-tJ),  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  lateral. 

Lat'er-al-ly  (lat'er-al-ly),  adv.  By  the  side;  sidewise; 
toward,  or  from,  the  side. 

Lat'er-an  (-an),  n.  The  church  and  palace  of  St. 
Jolm  Lateran,  the  church  being  the  cathedral  church  ol 
Rome,  and  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  churches  in  the 
Catholic  world. 

^W^  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  that 
of  the  Laterani  family,  who  possessed  a  palace  on  or  near 
the  spot  where  the  church  now  stands.  In  this  church 
several  ecclesiastical  councils,  hence  called  Lateran  coun- 
cils, have  been  held. 

Lat'ered  (lat'erd),  a.  Inclined  to  delay ;  dilatory. 
[Ois.]     "  When  a  man  is  too  to<er€(Z."  Chaucer. 

Lat'er-l-Ioai-OU8  (ISt'er-T-fo'Ii-iis),  a.  [L.  latus,  la- 
teris, side -\- folium  leaf:  cf.  F.  lateri/olie,']  (Bot.) 
Growing  from  the  stem  by  the  side  of  a  leaf ;  as,  a  later- 
ij'olious  flower. 

Lat'er-ite  (lafer-it),  re.  [L.  later  brick,  tile :  cf.  F. 
laterite.l  (Geol.)  An  argillaceous  sandstone,  of  a  red 
color,  and  much  seamed  ;  — found  in  India. 

Lat'er-it'ic  (-It'Ik),  a.  Consisting  of,  containing,  or 
characterized  by,  laterite  ;  as,  lateriiic  formations. 

Lat'er-l'tiOUS  (-Tsh'tis),  a.  [L.  lateritius,  fr.  later  t, 
brick.]    Like  bricks  ;  of  the  color  of  red  bricks. 

Lateritloas  sediment  (Med.),  a  sediment  in  urine  resem- 
bling brick  dust,  observed  after  the  crises  of  fevers,  and 
at  the  termination  of  gouty  paroxysms.  It  usually  con- 
sists of  uric  acid  or  urates  with  some  coloring  matter. 

II  La'tes  (la'tez),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aaros  a  fish  of  the 
Nile.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  large  pereoid  fishes,  of  which 
one  species  {Lates  Niloticus)  inhabits  the  Nile,  and  an. 
other  (£  calcarifer)  is  found  in  the  Ganges  and  other 
Indian  ri%  ers.     They  are  valued  as  food  fishes. 

La-tes'cence  (la-tSs'sens),  m.  A  slight  withdrawal 
from  view  or  knowledge.  Sir  W.  Haiuilton. 

La-tes'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  latescens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  ol 
latescere  to  be  concealed,  fr.  latere  to  be  hid.]  Slightly 
withdrawn  from  view  or  knowledge ;  as,  a  latescent 
meaning.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Late'wake'  (lat'wak'),  re.   See  Lick  wake,  under  LicH. 

Late'ward  (-werd),  a.  &  adv.  Somewhat  late ;  back- 
ward.    [Obs.]    "  Lateward  lands."  Holland. 

II  La'tes  (la'tgks),  re.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  milky  or  col- 
ored juice  in  certain  plants  in  cavities  (called  latex  cells 
or  latez  tubes).  It  contains  the  peculiar  principles  of  the 
plants,  whether  aromatic,  bitter,  or  acid,  and  in  many 
instances  yields  caoutchouc  upon  coagulation. 

Lath  (lath  ;  59),  re.  /  jjl.  Laths  (lathz).  [OE.  laihthe, 
latthe,  latte,  AS.  Isetia;  akin  to  D.  lat,  G.  latte,  OHG. 
latta;  cf.  W.  llath  a  rod,  staff,  yard.  Cf.  Lattice, 
Latten.]  a  thin,  narrow  strip  of  wood,  nailed  to  the 
rafters,  studs,  or  floor  beams  of  a  building,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  tiles,  plastering,  etc.  A  corru. 
gated  metallic  strip  or  plate  is  sometimes  used. 

Lath  brick,  a  long,  slender  brick,  used  in  making  the 
floor  on  which  malt  is  placed  in  the  drying  kiln.  —  Lath 
nail,  a  slender  nail  for  fastening  laths. 

Lath  (lath),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lathed  (lathd) ;  p, 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Lathing.]    To  cover  or  line  with  laths. 

Lathe  (lath),  re.  [AS.  lieS.  Of  uncertain  origin.] 
Formerly,  a  part  or  division  of  a  county  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons. At  present  it  consists  of  four  or  five  him- 
dreds,  and  is  confined  to  the  cotmty  of  Kent.  [Written 
also  lath."]  Brande  &  C. 

Lathe  (lath),  re.  [OE.  lathe  a  granary;  akin  to  G. 
lade  a  chest,  IceL  hlaSa  a  storehouse,  barn ;  but  cf.  also 
Icel.  163  a  smith's  lathe.  Senses  2  and  3  are  perh.  of 
the  same  origin  as  lathe  a  granary,  the  original  meaning 
being,  a  frame  to  hold  something.  If  so,  the  word  is  from 
an  older  form  of  E.  lade  to  load.     See  Lade  to  load.] 

1.  A  granary;  a  barn.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  {Maeh.)  A  machine  for  turning,  that  is,  for  shaping 
articles  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  material,  by  causing 
them  to  revolve  while  acted  upon  by  a  cutting  tool. 

3.  The  movable  swing  frame  of  a  loom,  carrying  the 
reed  for  separating  the  warp  threads  and  beating  up  tha 
weft ;  —  called  also  lay  and  batten. 

Blanchard  lathe,  a  lathe  for  turning  irregular  fomu 
after  a  given  pattern,  as  lasts,  gmistocks,  and  the  like. 
— Drill  lathe,  or  Speed  lathe,  a  small  lathe  which,  from 
its  high  speed,  is  adapted  for  drilling ;  a  hand  lathe. 
—  Engine  lathe,  a  turning  lathe  in  which  the  cutting 
tool   has    an 

automatic     «  ^0     e  f 

feed-— used  li-ffll"a  _««»&_>' 
chiefly  for 
turning  and 
boring  met- 
als, cutting 
screws,  etc. 

Description  of 

Illustration  : 

a  Bed  or 
Shears;  b 
Carriage, 
with  Cutting 
Tool;  cHead- 
stock;  d 
Back  Gear; 
e  Cone ;  f 
Face  Plate; 
oTailstock; 
h  Feed  Screw, 
or  Lead  Screw. 


Engine  Lathe. 
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—  Foot  lathe,  a  lathe  which  is  driven  by  a  treadle  worked 
by  the  foot.  —  Geometric  lathe.  See  under  Geometric. — 
Haiid  lathe,  a  lathe  operated  by  hand ;  a  power  turning 
lathe  without  an  automatic  feed  for  the  tool.— Slide  lathe, 
an  engine  lathe.  —  Throw  lathe,  a  smaU  lathe  worked  by 
one  hand,  while  the  cutting  tool  is  held  in  the  other. 

Lath'er  (ISth'er),  n.    [AS.  leaSor  niter,  in  ledSorwyrt 

Boapwort;    cf.    Icel.    lautSr ;    perh.    akin    to    E.   lye.'\ 

\.  Foam  or  froth  made  by  soap  moistened  with  water. 

2.  Foam  from  profuse  sweating,  as  of  a  horse. 

LaUl'er,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Latheked  (-erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  LATHEBIHG.3  [AS.  leSrian  to  lather,  anoint. 
See  Lather,  ra.]  To  spread  over  with  lather ;  as,  to 
lather  the  face.  Smollett. 

Lath'er,  v.  i.  To  form  lather,  or  a  froth  like  lather ; 
to  accumulate  foam  from  profuse  sweating,  as  a  horse. 

Lath'er,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Leather.]  To  beat  severely  with 
a  thong,  strap,  or  the  like  ;  to  iiog.     \_Low'] 

Lathe'reeve'  (lath'rev'),  1  n.      Formerly,    the    head 

Lath'reeve'  (lath'rev'),  )  officer  of  a  lathe.  See 
1st  Lathe.  Blackstone. 

Lath'lng;  (lith'Tng),  n.  The  act  or  process  of  cover- 
ing with  laths  ;  laths,  collectively ;  a  covering  of  laths. 

Lath'-Shaped'  (lath'shapf),  a.  Having  a  slender 
elongated  form,  like  a  lath ;  —  said  of  the  feldspar  of  cer- 
tain igneous  rocks,  as  diabase,  as  seen  in  microscopic  sec- 
tions. 

Latll'work'  (lath'wCrk'),  n.    Same  as  Lathing. 

Lath'y  (lath'y),  a.     Like  a  lath ;  long  and  slender. 

A  lathy  horse,  all  legs  and  length.    R.  Browning. 

La'tlan  (la'shan),  a.  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  La- 
tium,  a  coimtry  of  ancient  Italy.     See  Latin. 

La-tib'u-U2e  (la-tTb'u-liz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  La- 
tibhuzed  (-lizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Latibulizing  (-U'- 
zTng).]  [L.  latibulum  hiding  place,  fr.  latere  to  lie  hid.] 
To  retire  into  a  den,  or  hole,  and  lie  dormant  in  winter  ; 
to  retreat  and  lie  hid.     [i2.]  G.  Shaw. 

II  La-tlb'u-lam  (-Wm),  n. ;  pi.  Latibula  (-la).  [L.] 
A  concealed  hiding  place  ;  a  burrow  ;  a  lair;  a  hole. 

Lat'1-cli'er-OUS  (lat'T-sifer-Qs),  a.  [L.  latex,  laticis, 
a  liquid  +  -ferous.']  (Bot.)  Containing  the  latex ;  — ap- 
plied to  the  tissue  or  tubular  vessels  in  which  the  latex 
of  the  plant  is  found. 

Lat'l-clave  (15t'i-klav),  n.  [L.  laiiclavus,  laticla- 
vium  ;  latus  broad  -|-  clavus  nail,  a  purple  stripe  on  the 
tunica:  al.Y.laticlave.']  {Bom.  Antiq.)  A  broad  stripe 
of  purple  on  the  fore  part  of  the  tunic,  worn  by  senators 
in  ancient  Rome  as  an  emblem  of  office. 

Lat'l-COS'tate  (-kSs'tat),  a.  [L.  latus  broad  +  E.  cos- 
fate.]     Broad-ribbed. 

Lat'l-den'tate  (-dSn'tat),  a.  [L.  latus  broad  -f-  E. 
dentate.2     Broad-toothed. 

Lat'Uo'li-ate  (-f o'lT-at), )  o.      [L.    latifolius ;    latus 

Lat'l-fo'li-OUS  (-lis),  J  broad -|-/oHuOT  leaf:  cf. 
P.  laiifolie.']     (Bat.)  Having  broad  leaves. 

Lat'i-mer  (lat'i-mer),  n.  [OF.  latinier,  latimier, 
prop.,  one  knowing  Latin.]  An  interpreter.  [06s.]  Coke. 

Lat'ln  (lat'In),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  Latinus  belonging  to 
Latium,  Latin,  fr.  Latium  a  country  of  Italy,  in  which 
Rome  was  situated.  Cf.  Ladin,  Lateen  sail,  under  La- 
teen.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Latium,  or  to  the  Latins, 
a  people  of  Latium  ;  Roman  ;  as,  the  Latin  language. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  composed  in,  the  language 
used  by  the  Romans  or  Latins ;  as,  a  Latin  grammar ;  a 
Latin  composition  or  idiom. 

Latin  Church  (Bed.  Hist.),  the  Western  or  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  as  distinct  from  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
Church.  —  Latin  cross.  See  Ulust.  1  of  Cross.  —  Latin 
races,  a  designation  sometimes  loosely  given  to  certain 
nations,  esp.  the  French,  Spanish,  and   Italians,   who 

speak  languages  principally  derived  from  Latin Latin 

Union,  an  association  of  states,  originally  comprising 
France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  which,  in  1865, 
entered  into  a  monetary  agreement,  providing  for  an 
identity  in  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  those  countries,  and  for  the  amounts  of  each 
kind  of  coinage  by  each.  Greece,  Servia,  Roumauia,  and 
Spain  subsequently  joined  the  Union. 

Lat'ln,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Latium;  a 
Roman. 

2.  The  language  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

3.  An  exercise  in  schools,  consisting  in  turning  Eng- 
lish into  Latin.     [Obs.'}  Ascham. 

4.  {Eccl.)  A  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Dog  Latin,  barbarous  Latin ;   a  jargon  in  imitation  of 

Latin  ;  as,  (he  dog  Latin  of  schoolboys.  —  Late  Latin,  Low 
Latin,  terms  used  indifferently  to  designate  the  latest 
stages  of  the  Latin  language ;  low  Latin  (and,  perhaps, 
late  Latin  also),  tncludmg  the  barbarous  coinages  from 
the  French,  German,  and  other  languages  into  a  Latin 
form  made  after  the  Latin  had  become  a  dead  language 
for  the  people.  —  Law  Latin,  that  kind  of  late,  or  low,  Lat- 
in, used  in  statutes  and  legal  instruments ;  —  often  bar- 
barous. 

Lat'ln,  V.  t.  To  write  or  speak  in  Latin ;  to  turn 
or  render  into  Latin.     [Obs.'\  Puller. 

Lat'ln-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  latinisme-l  -A-  Latin 
idiom  ;  a  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to  Latin  ;  also,  a  mode 
of  speech  in  another  language,  as  English,  formed  on  a 
Latin  model. 

11^°"  The  term  is  also  sometimes  used  by  Biblical  schol- 
ars to  designate  a  Latin  word  in  Greek  letters,  or  the 
Latm  sense  of  a  Greek  word  in  the  Greek  Testament. 

Lat'ln-lst,  n.    [Cf.  F.  laiiniste.1   One  skilled  in  Latin ; 

a  Latin  scholar.  Cowper. 

He  left  school  a  good  Latinist.  Macaulai/. 

Lat'ln-lB'tlC  (-Ts'ttk),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  Latin;  in  the  Latin  style  or  idiom.  "  Latini.fiic 
'"i''<is-''  Fitzed.  Hall. 

La-tln'l-tas'ter(ia-tTn't-t5s'ter),  re.  [Cf.  Poetaster.] 
One  who  has  but  a  smattering  of  Latin.  Walker. 

La-tln'1-ty  (-ty),  «.  [L.  latinitas:  cf.  F.  latinite.] 
The  Latm  tongue,  style,  or  idiom,  or  the  use  thereof ; 
specifically,  purity  of  Latin  style  or  idiom.  "  His  ele- 
ga.nt  Latinity."  Motley. 


Lat'ln-1-Za'tlon  (ISfTn-I-za'shfin),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  Latinizing,  as  a  word,  language,  or  country. 

The  Germanization  of  Britain  went  far  deeper  than  the  Zat- 
mization  of  France.  M.  Arnold. 

Lat'ln-lze  (lat'in-Iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Latinized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Latinizing  (-i'zing).]  [L.  lati- 
nizare :  cf.  F.  laliniser.']  1.  To  give  Latm  terminations 
or  forms  to,  as  to  foreign  words,  in  writing  Latin. 

2.  To  bring  under  the  power  or  influence  of  the  Ro- 
mans or  Latins  ;  to  affect  with  the  usages  of  the  Latins, 
especially  in  speech.     ^^  Latinized  races."  Lowell. 

3.  To  make  like  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  or  dif- 
fuse its  ideas  in ;  as,  to  Latinize  the  Church  of  England. 

Lat'ln-lze,  v.  i.  1.  To  use  words  or  phrases  borrowed 
from  the  Latin.  Dryden. 

2.  To  come  imder  the  influence  of  the  Romans,  or  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Lat'in-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the  Latin  language  ; 
in  correct  Latin.     [Obs.'\  Heylin. 

La'tlon  (la'shiin),  n.  [L.  latio,  fr.  latus  borne.  See 
Tolerate.]    Transportation;  conveyance.     [Obs.'\ 

Lat'l-ros'tral  (lat'T-ros'tral), )  a.      [Cf.  F.  lalirostre. 

Lat'l-ros'trous  (-rSs'triis),  )  See  Latirostres.] 
(Zool.)  Having  a  broad  beak.   ,  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Lat'l-ros'tres  (ISt'i-rSs'trez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
latus  hrodui -\- rostrum  beak.]  {Zool.)  The  broad-billed 
singing  birds,  such  as  the  swallows,  and  their  allies. 

Lat'lsh  (lat'ish),  a.     Somewhat  late.     [Colloq.'] 

Lat'l-Ster'nal  (ISt'i-ster'nal),  a.  [L.  latus  broad  + 
E.  sternal.']  {Zool.)  Having  a  broad  breastbone,  or  ster- 
num ;  —  said  of  antliropoid  apes. 

Lat'1-tan-cy  (ISt'I-tan-sy),  n.  [See  Latitant.]  Act 
or  state  of  lying  hid,  or  of  lurking,    [if.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Lat'1-tant  (-tant),  a.  [L.  latitans,  p.  pr.  of  latitare 
to  lie  hid,  to  lurk,  v.  intens.  fr.  latere  to  be  hid  :  cf.  F. 
latitant.']    Lying  hid  ;  concealed  ;  latent.     [E.] 

II  Lat'1-tat  (-tat),  n.  [L.,  he  lies  hid.]  {0.  Eng.  Law) 
A  writ  based  upon  the  presumption  that  the  person  sum- 
moned was  hiding.  Blackstone. 

Lat'l-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  latitaiio.]  A  lying 
in  concealment ;  hiding.     [Obs.] 

Lat'1-tude  (lat'i-tud),  n.  [p.  latitude,  L.  latitude, 
fr.  Zaftw  broad,  wide,  for  older  stlatus  ;  perh.  akin  to  E. 
strew.]  1.  Extent  from  side  to  side,  or  distance  side- 
wise  from  a  given  point  or  line  ;  breadth ;  width. 

Provided  the  length  do  not  exceed  the  latitude  above  one 
third  part.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Room ;  space ;  freedom  from  confinement  or  re- 
straint ;  hence,  looseness  ;  laxity ;  independence. 

In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees  and  precise  natural 
limits  described,  but  a  latitude  is  indulged.  Jer,  Taylor. 

3.  Extent  or  breadth  of  signification,  application,  etc. ; 
extent  of  deviation  from  a  standard,  as  truth,  style,  etc. 

No  discreet  man  will  believe  Augustine's  miracles,  in  the  lat- 
itude of  monkish  relations.  Fuller. 

4.  Extent ;  size ;  amplitude  ;  scope. 

I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  latitude.     Locke. 

5.  {Geoff.)  Distance  north  or  south  of  the  equator, 
measured  on  a  meridian. 

6.  {Astron.)  The  lingular  distance  of  a  heavenly  body 
from  the  ecliptic. 

Ascending  latitude.  Circle  of  latitude,  Geographical  lati- 
tude, etc.  See  under  Ascending,  Circle,  etc.  —  High  lati- 
tude, that  part  of  the  earth's  surface  near  either  pole, 
esp.  that  part  within  either  the  arctic  or  the  antarctic 
circle.  —  Low  latitude,  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  is  near  the  equator. 

Lat'i-tu'di-nal  (lat'i-tii'di-nal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  latitude ;  in  the  direction  of  latitude. 

Lat'1-tU'dl-na'ri-an  (-tii'dl-na'rT-an),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lati- 
tudinaire.]  1.  Not  restrained ;  not  confined  by  precise 
limits. 

2.  Indifferent  to  a  strict  application  of  any  standard 
of  belief  or  opinion ;  hence,  deviating  more  or  less  widely 
from  such  standard  ;  lax  in  doctrine ;  as,  laiiiudinarian 
divines ;  laiiiudinarian  theology. 

Latitudinarian  sentiments  upon  reUgious  subjects.  Allibone. 

3.  Lax  in  moral  or  religious  principles. 
Lat'1-tU'dl-na'rl-an,  n.    1.  One  who  is  moderate  in 

his  notions,  or  not  restrained  by  precise  settled  limits  in 
opinion ;  one  who  indulges  freedom  in  thinking. 

2.  {Eng.  Eccl.  Hist.)  A  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  who  adopted  more 
liberal  notions  in  respect  to  the  authority,  government, 
and  doctrines  of  the  church  than  generally  prevailed. 

They  were  called  "  men  of  latitude  ;  '*  and  upon  this,  men  of 
narrow  thoughts  fastened  upon  them  the  name  of  latitudina- 
rians.  Up.  Burnet. 

3.  {Theol.)  One  who  departs  in  opinion  from  the  strict 
principles  of  orthodoxy. 

Lat'1-tu'dl-na'll-an-lsm  (-Tz'm),  re.  A  latitudinarian 
system  or  condition  ;  freedom  of  opinion  in  matters  per- 
taining to  religious  belief. 

Fierce  sectarianism  bred  fierce  latiiudinarianism.  De  Quincey- 

He  [Ammonius  Saccas]  plunged  into  the  wildest  latiiudina- 
nanism  of  opinion.  J.  S.  Harford. 

Lat'1-tu'di-nous  (-tii'di-nus),  a.  Having  latitude,  or 
wide  extent. 

Lat'on  (15t'5n>,  ) 


Latten,  1.     [Obs.] 


Lat'oun  (-oon);  \  "■    ■^'""■■="'  '■■    ^'^""■i        Chaucer. 

La'trant  (la'trant),  a.  [L.  latrans,  p.  pr.  of  lotrare. 
Bee  Latbate.]    Barking.     [Obs.]  Tickell. 

La'trate  (la'trat),  v.  i.  [L.  latratus,  p.  p.  of  latrare 
to  bark.]     To  bark  as  a  dog.     [Obs.] 

La-tra'tlon  (la-tra'shun),  re.     A  barking.     [Obs.'^ 

La-treU'tlC-al  (la-trii'tT-kal),  a.  [Gr.  AaTpeuri/cos,  fr. 
Aarpeueii/  to  serve,  to  worship.]  1.  Acting  as  a  hired 
servant ;  serving  ;  ministering  ;  assisting.     [06.«.] 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  latria.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

II  La-trl'a  (la-tri'a  ;  277),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Karpeia,  fr. 
XarpeveLv  to  serve,  fr.  Aarpi?  servant.]  Tlie  highest  kind 
of  worship,  or  that  paid  to  God  ;  —  distinguished  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  dulia,  or  the  inferior  worship 
paid  to  saints. 


La-trlne'  (U-tren'),  re .  [L.  latrina :  cf.  F.  latrines.'] 
A  privy,  or  water-closet,  esp.  in  a  camp,  hospital,  etc. 

Lat'ro-cln'y  (15t'ro-sin'^),  n.  [L.  lairocinium.  Cf. 
Larceny.]    Theft ;  larceny.     [Obs.] 

Lat'ten  (-tgn),  re.  [OE.  latoun,  laton,  OF.  laton,  F. 
laiton,  prob.  fr.  OF.  late  lath,  F.  latte  ;  —  because  made  in 
thin  plates  ;  cf.  It.  latta  a  sheet  of  filmed  iron,  tin  plate. 
F.  latte  is  of  German  origin.    See  Lath  a  thin  board.] 

1.  A  kind  of  brass  hammered  into  thin  sheets,  for- 
merly much  used  for  making  church  utensils,  as  candle- 
sticks, crosses,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  latten  brass. 

He  had  a  cross  of  iaioun  full  of  stones.         Chaucer, 

2.  Sheet  tin ;  iron  plate,  covered  with  tin ;  also,  any 
metal  in  thin  sheets  ;  as,  gold  latten. 

Black  latten,  brass  in  milled  sheets,  composed  of  cop- 
per and  zinc,  used  by  braziers,  and  for  drawing  into  wire. 

—  Roll  latten,  latten  poUshed  on  botli  sides  ready  for  use. 

—  Shaven  latten,  a  thmner  kind  than  black  latten.  —  White 
latten,  a  mixture  of  brass  and  tin. 

Lat'ter  (ISt'ter),  a.  [OE.  later,  laetter,  compar.  of  lat 
late.  See  Late,  and  cf.  Later.]  1.  Later ;  more  re- 
cent ;  coming  or  happening  after  something  else  ;  —  op- 
posed to  former  ;  as,  the  former  and  latter  rain. 

2.  Of  two  things,  the  one  mentioned  second. 

The  difference  between  reason  and  revelation,  and  in  what 
sense  the  latter  is  superior.  /.  Watts. 

3.  Recent ;  modem. 

Hath  not  navigation  discovered  in  these  latter  ages,  whole 
nations  at  the  bay  of  Soldania  ?  Locke. 

4.  Last ;  latest ;  final.    [E.]    "My  ZaHer  gasp."  Shak. 
Latter  harvest,  the  last  part  of  the  harvest.  —  Latter 

spring,  the  last  part  of  the  spring  of  the  year.  Shak. 

Lat'ter-day'  saint'  (-da'  sant').  A  Mormon;  — the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  being  the 
name  assumed  by  the  whole  body  of  Mormons. 

Lat'ter-kln  (-km),  n.  A  pointed  wooden  tool  used  in 
glazing  leaden  lattice. 

Lat'ter-ly,  adv.    Lately  ;  of  late ;  recently  ;  at  a  later, 
as  distinguished  from  a  former,  period. 
Latterly  Milton  was  short  arid  thick. 

Richardson. 

Lat'ter-math  (-math),  re.   [Cf.  Aet- 

BasMATH.]    The  latter,  or  second,  mow- 
ing ;  the  aftermath. 

Lat'tlce  (lat'tis),  n.  [OB.  latis,  F. 
latlis  lathwork,  fr.  latte  lath.  See 
Latten,  1st  Lath.]  1.  Any  work  of 
wood  or  metal,  made  by  crossing  laths, 
or  thin  strips,  and  forming  a  network ; 
as,  the  lattice  of  a  window ;  —  called 
also  latticework.  Lattice. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  cried 
through  the  lattice.  Judg.  v.  28. 

2.  {Her.)  The  representation  of  a  piece  of  latticework 
used  as  a  bearing,  the  bands  being  ver-  ^^ 
tical  and  horizontal.  vl 

Lattice  bridge,  a  bridge  supported  by 
lattice  girders,  or  latticework  trusses. 
— Lattice  girder  (J)cA.),  a  girder  of  which 
the  web  consists  of  diagonal  pieces 
crossing  each  other  in  the  manner  of 
latticework. — Lattice  plant  (Bot.),  an 
aquatic  plant  of  Madagascar  ( Ouviran- 
dra  fenestralis),  whose  leaves  have  in- 
terstices between  their  ribs  and  cross 
veins,  so  as  to  resemble  latticework.  A  second  species  is 
0.  Berneriana.  The  genus  is  merged  in  Aponogeton  by 
recent  authors. 

Lat'tlce,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Latticed  (-tist) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Latticing  (-tl-sing).]  1.  To  make  a  lattice  of  ; 
as,  to  lattice  timbers. 

2.  To  close,  as  an  opening,  with  latticework  ;  to  furnish 
vrith  a  lattice ;  as,  to  lattice  a  window. 

To  lattice  up,  to  cover  or  inclose  with  a  lattice. 

Therein  it  seemeth  he  [Alexander]  hath  latticed  up  Casear. 

Sir  T.  North. 

Lat'tlce-work'  (-wQrk'),  n.    Same  as  Lattice,  re.,  1. 

Lat'tl-cing  (15t'tT-sing),  re.  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
making  a  lattice  of,  or  of  fitting  a  lattice  to. 

2.  {Bridge  Building)  A  system  of  bars  crossing  in  the 
middle  to  form  braces  between  principal  longitudinal 
members,  as  of  a  strut. 

II  La'tUS  rec'tum  (la'tus  rSk'tiim).  [L.,  the  right 
side.]  ( Conic  Sections)  The  line  drawn  through  a  focus 
of  a  conic  section  parallel  to  the  directrix  and  terminated 
both  ways  by  the  curve.  It  is  the  parameter  of  the  prin- 
cipal axis.    See  Focus,  an  1  Parameter. 

Laud  (lad),  n.      [L.  laus,  laudis.    See  Laud,  v.  t.] 

1.  High  commendation  ;  praise ;  honor  ;  exaltation  ; 
glory.     "Xaad  be  toGod."  Shak. 

So  do  well  and  thou  shalt  have  laud  of  the  same.    Tyndale. 

2.  A  part  of  divine  worship,  consisting  chiefly  of 
praise  ;  —  usually  in  the  pi. 

ly  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  prayers  used 
at  daybreak,  between  those  of  matins  and  prime,  are 
called  ^«!(rfs. 

3.  Music  or  singing  in  honor  of  any  one. 

Laud,  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Lauded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Laud- 
ing.] [L.  laudare,  fr.  laus,  laudis,  praise.  Cf.  Allow.] 
To  praise  in  words  alone,  or  with  words  and  singing ;  to 
celebrate ;  to  extol. 

Witli  all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  land  and  magnify  thy 
glorious  name.  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Laud'a-bll'1-ty  (Iftd'a-bTI'I-tJ^),  n.  [L.  laudabilitas.] 
Laudableness ;  pr.aiseworthiness. 

Laud'a-ble  (lad'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  laudabilis:  cf.  OF.  lau- 
dable. See  Laud,  v.  t.]  1.  Worthy  of  being  lauded ; 
praiseworthy  ;  commendable  ;  as,  laudable  motives  ; 
laudable  actions;  laudable  ambition. 

2.  {Med.)  Healthy  ;  salubrious  ;  normal ;  having  a  dis- 
position to  promote  healing;  not  noxious;  as,  laudable 
juices  of  the  body  ;  laudable  pns.  Arbulhnot. 


Lattice  {Her.). 


Ose,    unite,   iTjde,   full,   fi.p,   Urn ;    pity ;    food,    fo'ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   iBk ;    tben,    tliin ;    bON  j    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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Land'a-ble-ness  (lad'a-b'l-ngs),  n.  The  quality  of 
j^eing  laudable ;  praisevvorthiness ;  commendableness. 

Laud'a-bly  (lad'a-bly),  adv.     In  a  laudable  manner, 

Lau'da-nine  (la'da-nTn  or  -nen),  n.  [From  Lauda- 
avu.]  {Chem.)  A  white  organic  base,  resembling  mor- 
phine, and  obtained  from  certain  varieties  of  opium. 

Lau'da-num  (la'da-niim;  277),  n.  [Orig.  the  same 
word  as  ladanuni,  labdanum :  cf.  F.  laudanum,  It. 
laudano,  ladano.  See  Ladahum.]  Tinctm'e  of  opium, 
used  for  various  medical  purposes. 

^S^  A  fluid  ounce  of  American  laudanum  should  con- 
tain the  soluble  matter  of  one  tentli  of  an  ounce  avoirdu- 
pois of  powdered  opium  with  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and 
water.  EngUsh  laudanum  should  have  ten  grains  less  of 
opium  in  the  fluid  ounce.     U.  S.  Disp. 

Dutchman's  laudanum.    (Bot.)  See  under  Dutchman. 

Lau-da'tlon  (la-da'shiin),  re.  [L.  laudalio  :  cf.  OF. 
laudation.  See  Laud,  v.  <.]  The  act  of  lauding  ;  praise ; 
high  commendation. 

Laud'a-tlve  (lad'a-tiv),  a.  [L.  laudaiivus  \Wida.toxy : 
cf.  F.  laudalif.J  "Laudatory. 

Laud'a-tive,  re.  A  panegyric ;  a  eulogy.  [06*.]  iacon. 

II  Lan-da'tor  (la-da't6r),  re.     [L.]    1.  One  who  lauds. 

2.  (Law)  An  arbitrator.     [06i.]  Coiuell. 

Laud'a-tO-ry  (lad'a-to-rj),  a.  [L.  laudatorius:  cf. 
OF.  laudatoire.J  Of  or  pertaining  to  praise,  or  to  the  ex- 
pression of  praise  ;  as,  laudatory  verses ;  the  laudatory 
powers  of  Dryden.  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

Laud'a-tO-ry,  re.   That  which  contains  praise.  Milton. 

Laud'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  lauds. 

Laugh  (laf),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  LAroHED  (laft) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Laughing.]  [OE.  toughen,  laghen,  lauhen, 
AS.  hlehhan,  hlihhan,  htyhhan,  hliehhan ;  akin  to  OS. 
hJahan,  D.  &  G.  lachen,  OHG.  hlahhan,  lahhan,  lahhen, 
Icel.  hlseja,  Don.  lee,  Sw.  le,  Goth,  hlahjan  ;  perh.  of 
imitative  origin.]  X.  To  show  mirth,  satisfaction,  or 
derision,  by  peculiar  movement  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  particularly  of  the  mouth,  causing  a  lighting  up  of 
the  face  and  eyes,  and  usually  accompanied  by  the  emis- 
sion of  explosive  or  chuckling  sounds  from  the  chest  and 
throat  i  to  indulge  in  laughter. 

Queen  Hecuba  laughed  that  her  eyes  ran  o*er.         Shak. 
He  lauglieth  that  winneth.       Heywood*s  Frov. 

2.  Fig. :  To  be  or  appear  gay,  cheerful,  pleasant,  mirth- 
ful, lively,  or  brilliant ;  to  sparkle ;  to  sport. 
Then  laughs  the  childish  year,  with  flowerets  crowned.  Dryden. 
In  Folly's  cup  still  laughs  the  bubble  Joy.  Pope. 

To  laugh  at,  to  make  an  object  of  laughter  or  ridicule  ; 
to  make  fun  of ;  to  deride. 

No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store, 

No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more.  Pope. 

—  1o  laugh  In  the  sleeve,  to  laugh  secretly,  or  so  as  not 
to  be  observed,  especially  while  apparently  preserving  a 
grave  or  serious  demeanor  toward  the  person  or  persons 
laughed  at.  —  To  laugh  out,  to  laugh  in  spite  of  some  re- 
straining influence  ;  to  laugh  aloud.  —  To  laugh  out  of 
the  other  comer  (or  side)  of  the  mouth,  to  weep  or  cry  ;  to 
feel  regret,  vexation,  or  disappointment  after  hilarity  or 
exaltation.    [Slang] 

Laugh,  V.  t.  1.  To  affect  or  influence  by  means  of 
laughter  or  ridicule. 

Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for  I  am  very  heavy  ?     Shale. 
I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death.  Shdk. 

2-  To  express  by,  or  utter  with,  laughter ;  —  with  out. 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause.       Shak. 

To  laugh  away,  (a)  To  drive  away  by  laughter  ;  as,  to 
laugh  away  regret,  (b)  To  waste  in  hilarity.  "  Pompey 
doth  this  day  laugh  away  his  fortune. "  Shak.  —  To  laugh 
down,  (a)  To  cause  to  cease  or  desist  by  laughter ;  as,  to 
laugh  down  a  speaker.  (6)  To  cause  to  be  given  up  on 
account  of  ridicule;  as,  to  laugh  down  a  reform. — To 
laugh  one  out  of,  to  cause  one  by  laughter  or  ridicule  to 
abandon  or  give  up ;  as,  to  laugh  one  out  of  a  plan  or 
purpose.  —  To  laugh  to  scorn,  to  deride ;  to  treat  with 
mockery,  contempt,  and  scorn ;  to  despise. 

Laugh  (laf),  re.  An  expression  of  mirth  peculiar  to 
the  human  species ;  the  sound  heard  in  laughing  ;  laugh- 
ter.   See  Laugh,  v.  i. 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind.    Goldsmith. 

That  man  is  a  bad  man  who  has  not  within  him  the  power  of 
a  hearty  laugh.  J^.  W.  Robertson. 

Laugh'a-ble  (laf'd-b'l),  a.  Fitted  to  excite  laughter ; 
as,  a  laughable  story  ;  a  laughable  scene. 

Syn.  —  Droll ;  ludicrous;  mirthful;  comical.  See 
Dboll,  and  Ludiceous. 

—  Laugh'a-ble-ness,  re.  —  Laugh'a-bly,  adv. 
Laugh'er  (-er),  re.    1.  One  who  laughs. 

2.  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon. 

Laugh'ing  (laf'Ing),  a.  &  re.  from  Laugh,  v.  i. 

Laughing  falcon  (Zo'ol.),  a  South  American  hawk  (Ser- 
peioiheres  cachinnans) ;  —  so  called  from  its  notes,  which 
resemble  a  shrill  laugh.  —  Laughing  gas(CAem.),  hyponi- 
trous  oxide,  or  protoxide  of  nitrogen ;  —  so  called  from  the 
exhilaration  and  laughter  which  it  sometimes  produces 
when  inhaled.  It  is  much  used  as  an  aniesthetic  agent.  — 
Laughing  goose  (ZooZ.),  the  European  white-fronted;  goose. 

—  Laugldng  gull. 
(Zool.)  (a)  A  com- 
mon European 
ffull  (Xema  ridi- 
bundus) ;  —  called 
also  pewit,  black 
e  a p,  red-legged 
gull,  and  sea  crow. 
(fc)  An  American 
giiU  (Larus  atri- 
eilla).  In  summer 
the  head  is  nearly 
black,  the  back 
slate  color,  and 
the  five  outer  pri- 
maries black. — 
Laughing  hyena 
iZo'ol.),  the  spot- 
ted hyena.  See 
Htbna.  —  Lau^h- 


kingfisher  (Bacelo  gigas),  of  Australia ;  —  called  also  giant 
kingfisher,  and  gogobera.  —Laughing  owl  (Zool.),  a  pecul- 
iar owl  (Sceloglaux  albifacies)  of  New  Zealand,  said  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  The  name  alludes  to  its 
notes. 

Laugh'ing-ly  (laf'ing-iy),  adv.  With  laughter  or 
merriment. 

Laugh'ing-Stock'  (-stok'),  n.  An  object  of  ridicule ; 
a  butt  of  sport.  Shak. 

When  he  talked,  he  talked  nonsense,  and  made  himself  the 
laughingstock  of  his  hearers.  Macaulay. 

Laugh'SOme  (laf'siSm),  a.  Exciting  laughter  ;  also, 
addicted  to  laughter ;  merry.     [iJ.] 

Laugh'ter  (-ter),  re.  [AS.  hleahtor;  akin  to  OHG. 
hlahtar,  G.  gelachter,  Icel.  hlalr,  Dan.  latter.  See 
Laugh,  v.  i.]  A  movement  (usually  involuntary)  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  particularly  of  the  lips,  with  a  pecul- 
iar expression  of  the  eyes,  indicating  merriment,  satis- 
faction, or  derision,  and  usually  attended  by  a  sonorous 
and  interrupted  expulsion  of  air  from  the  lungs.  See 
Laugh,  v.  i. 

The  act  of  laughter,  which  is  a  sweet  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face,  and  a  pleasant  agitation  of  the  vocal  organs,  is 
not  merely  voluntary,  or  totally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our- 
selves. Sir  T.  Jiroxone. 

Archly  the  maiden  smiled,  and  with  eyes  overrunning  with 
laughter,  Longfellou). 

Laugh'ter-less,  a.    Not  laughing ;  without  laughter. 

Laugh'wor'thy  (laf'wflr'thj^),  a.  Deserving  to  be 
laughed  at.     [i?.]  B.  Jonson. 

Lau'mont-lte  (la'mSnt-It),  n.  [From  Dr.  Laumont, 
the  discoverer.]  (Jl/tre.)  A  mineral,  of  a  white  color  and 
vitreous  luster.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  water,  becomes  opaque, 
and  crumbles.     [Written  also  laumonite.'] 

Launce  (lans),  re.    A  lance.     [06s.] 

Launce,  re.  [It.  lance,  L.  lanx,  lands,  plate,  scale  of 
a  balance.    Cf.  Balance.]    A  balance.     [06s.] 

Fortune  all  in  equal  launce  doth  sway.  Spenser. 

Launce,  re.     (Zool. )  See  Lant,  the  fish. 

Launce'gaye'  (-ga'),  re.    See  Lancegate.    [Obs."] 

Launch  (ranch),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Laxinched 
(lancht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Launching.]  [OE.  launchen 
to  throw  as  a  lance,  OF.  lanchier,  another  form  of  lan- 
der, F.  lancer,  fr.  lance  lance.  See  Lance.]  [Written 
also  forecA.]  1.  To  throw,  as  a  lance  or  dart ;  to  hurl ; 
to  let  fly. 

2.  To  strike  with,  or  as  with,  a  lance ;  to  pierce.    [06i.] 

Launch  your  hearts  with  lamentable  wounds.     Spenser. 

3.  To  cause  to  move  or  slide  from  the  land  into  the 
water ;  to  set  afloat ;  as,  to  launch  a  ship. 

With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  rigged  the  ship. 

And  rolledon  levers,  launched  her  in  the  deep.       Pope. 

4.  To  send  out ;  to  start  (one)  on  a  career  ;  to  set  go- 
ing ;  to  give  a  start  to  (something) ;  to  put  in  operation  ; 
as,  to  launch  a  son  in  the  world ;  to  launch  a  business 
project  or  enterprise. 

All  art  is  used  to  sink  episcopacy,  and  launch  presbytery  in 
England.  Eikon  Basilike. 

Launch,  v.  i.  To  move  with  force  and  swiftness  like 
a  ship  slidiiig  from  the  stocks  into  the  water ;  to  plunge  ; 
to  make  a  beginning ;  as,  to  launch  into  the  current  of  a 
stream ;  to  launch  into  an  argument  or  discussion ;  to 
launch  into  lavish  expenditures ;  —  often  with  out. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a 

draught.  Luke  v.  4. 

He  [Spenser]  launches  out  into  very  flowery  paths.    Frior. 

Launch,  re.    1.  The  act  of  launching. 

2.  The  movement  of  a  vessel  from  the  land  into  the 
water ;  especially,  the  sliding  on  ways  from  the  stocks  on 
which  it  is  built. 

3.  [Cf.  Sp.  lancha."]  {Naui.)  The  boat  of  the  largest 
size  belonging  to  a  ship  of  war ;  also,  an  open  boat  of 
large  size  used  in  any  service,  —  often  driven  by  steam. 

Launching  ways.    (Naut.)    See  Way,  re.  (Naut.). 

Laund  (land),  re.  [See  Lawn  of  grass.]  A  plain 
sprinkled  with  trees  or  underbrush ;  a  glade.     [OJs.] 

In  a  laund  upon  an  hill  of  flowers.  Chaucer. 

Through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come.       Shak. 

Laun'der  (lan'der),  re.  [Contracted  fr.  OE.  lavender, 
F.  lavandiire,  LL.  lavandena,  from  L.  lavare  to  wash. 
See  Lave.]     1.  A  washerwoman.     [06^.] 

2.  (Mining)  A  trough  used  by  miners  to  receive  the 
powdered  ore  from  the  box  where  it  is  beaten,  or  for 
carrying  water  to  the  stamps,  or  other  apparatus,  for 
comminuting,  or  sorting,  the  ore. 

Laun'der,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Laundered  (-derd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Laundbeino.]  I.  To  wash,  as  clothes  ; 
to  wash,  and  to  smooth  with  a  flatiron  or  mangle ;  to 
wash  and  iron ;  as,  to  launder  shirts. 

2.  To  lave ;  to  wet.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Laun'der-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  follows  the  business  of 
laundering. 

Laun'der-ing,  re.  The  act,  or  occupation,  of  one  who 
launders  ;  washing  and  ironing. 

Laun'dress  (-dres),  re.  A  woman  whose  employment 
is  laundering. 

Laun'dress,  v.  i.     To  act  as  a  laundress.     [06j.] 

Laun'dry  (-dry),  re. ;  pi.  Laundries  (-drlz).  [OE. 
lavendrie,  OF.  lavanderie.  See  Launder.]  1.  A  laun- 
dering ;  a  washing. 

2.  A  place  or  room  where  laundering  is  done. 

Laun'dry-man  (-man),  re. ;  pi.  Laundhtmen  (-men). 
A  man  who  follows  the  business  of  laundering. 

Lau'ra  (la'ra),  re.  [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  AaOpa  lane,  defile, 
also,  a  Idnd  of  monastery.]  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  number  of  her- 
mitages or  cells  in  the  same  neighborhood  occupied  by  an- 
chorites who  were  under  the  same  superior.    C.  Kingsley. 

Lau-ra'ceous  (la-ra'shiis),  a.  [From  Laubus.]  (Bot.) 
Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a  natural  order  (Lauracese) 
of  trees  and  shrubs  having  aromatic  bark  and  foliage,  and 
including  the  laurel,  sassafras,  cinnamon  tree,  true  cam- 
phor tree,  etc. 

Lau'rate  (la'rat),  n,    (Chem.)  A  salt  of  lauric  acid. 


Lau're-ate   (la're-at),   a.      [L.   laureatus,  fr.   laureo 

laurel  tree,  f r.  laureus  of  laurel,  f r.  laurus  laurel :  cf. 

F.  laureat.    Cf.  Laukel.]    Crowned,  or  decked,  with 

laurel.  Chaucer. 

To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Ljcid  Ues.     Milton. 

Soft  on  her  lap  her  laureate  son  reclines.  Fope. 

Poet  laureate,    (a)  One  who  received  an  honorable  de- 

free  in  grammar,  including  poetry  and  rhetoric,  at  the 
English  universities ;  —  so  called  as  being  presented  with 
a  wreath  of  laurel.  [Ubs.]  (b)  Formerly,  an  officer  of  tlie 
king's  household,  whose  business  was  to  compose  an  ode 
annually  for  the  king's  birthday,  and  other  suitable  occa- 
sions ;  now,  a  poet  officially  distinguished  by  such  hon- 
orary title,  the  office  being  a  sinecure.  It  is  said  this 
title  was  first  given  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.    [£ng.] 

Lau're-ate,  re.  One  crowned  with  laurel ;  a  poet 
laureate.     "  Aiearnei  laureate."  Cleveland. 

Lau're-ate  (la're-at),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  Laueeated 
(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Laureating  (^a'tlng).]  To 
honor  with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  as  formerly  was  done  in 
bestowing  a  degree  at  the  English  universities. 

Lau're-ate-Shlp,  n.    State,  or  office,  of  a  laureate. 

Lau're-a'tion  (-a'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  laureation.']  The 
act  of  crowning  with  laurel ;  the  act  of  conferring  an 
academic  degree,  or  honorary  title. 

Lau'rel  (la'rSl ;  277),  re.  [OE.  lorel,  laurer,  lorer,  OF. 
lorier,  laurier,  F.  laurier,  (assumed)  LL.  laurarius,  fr. 
L.  laurus.'\  1.  (Bot. )  An  evergreen  shrub,  of  the  genus 
Laurus  (L.  nobilis),  having  aromatic  leaves  of  a  lanceo- 
late shape,  with  clusters  of  small,  yellowish  white  flowers 
in  their  axils ;  —  called  also  sweet  bay.  The  fruit  is  a 
purple  berry.  It  is  found  about  the  Mediterranean,  and 
was  early  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  crown  the  victor 
in  the  games  of  Apollo.  At  a  later  period,  academic 
honors  were  Indicated  by  a  crown  of  laurel,  with  the 
fruit.  The  leaves  and  tree  yield  an  aromatic  oil,  used  to 
flavor  the  bay  water  of  commerce. 

8^^  The  name  isextended  to  other  plants  which  in  some 
respect  resemble  the  true  laurel.    See  Phrases,  below. 

2.  A  crown  of  laurel ;  hence,  honor ;  distinction ;  fame ; 
—  especially  in  the  plural ;  as,  to  win  laurels. 

3.  An  English  gold  coin  made  in  1619,  and  so  called 
because  the  king's  head  on  it  was  crowned  with  laurel. 

Laurel  water,  water  distilled  from  the  fresh  leaves  of 
the  cherry  laurel,  and  containing  prussic  acid  and  other 
products  carried  over  in  the  process. 

American  laurel,  or  Mountain  laurel,  Kalmia  latifolia. 
See  under  Mountain.—  California  laurel,  Umbellularia  Cal- 
ifornica.  —  Cherry  laurel  (in  England  called  laurel).  See 
under  Chekey.— Great  laurel,  the  roe,eba,y  (Rhododendron 
maximum).  —  Ground  laurel,  trailing  arbutus.  — New  Zea- 
land laurel,  Laurelia  Sovai  Zelanaix.  —  Portugal  laurel, 
the  Prunus  Lusitanica.  —  Rose  laurel,  the  oleander.  See 
Oleander.  —  Sheep  laurel,  a  poisonous  shrub,  Kalmia 
angustifolia,  smaller  than  the  mountain  laurel,  and  with 
smaller  and  redder  flowers.  —  Spurge  laurel.  Daphne 
Laureola.  —  West   Indian   laurel,  Prunus  occidentalis. 

Lau'reled  (-rSld),  a.  Crowned  with  laurel,  or  with  a 
laurel  wreath ;  laureate.    [Written  also  laurelled.'] 

Lau-ren'tian  (la-ren'shon),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  near, 
the  St.  Lawrence  River;  as,  the  Laurentian  nills. 

Laurentlaji  t)6riod  (Oeol.),  the  lower  of  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Archaean  age ;  —  caUed  also  the  Laurentian. 

Lau'rer  (la'rer),  re.    Laurel.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Lau'res-tine  (la'rgs-ttn),  re.  [NL  laurus  tinus,  fr. 
L.  laurus  the  laurel  +  tinus  laurestine.  See  Laurel.] 
(Bot. )  The  Viburnum  Tinus,  an  evergreen  shrub  or  tree 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  which  flowers  during  the  winter 
months.     [Written  also  laurustine  and  laurestina.] 

Lau'rlc  (la'rTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
the  European  bay  or  laurel  (Laurus  nobilis). 

Lauric  acid  (Chem.),  a  white,  crystalline  substance, 
C12H24O2,  resembling  palmitic  acid,  and  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  the  bay  tree,  and  other  sources. 

Lau-rif'er-OUS  (la-rTf'er-iSs),  a.  [L.  laurifer ;  laurus 
-^ferre  to  bear.]     Producing,  or  bringing,  laurel. 

Lau'rln  (la'rln),  re.  [Cf.  F.  taurine.]  (Chem.)  A 
white  crystalline  substance  extracted  from  the  fruit  of 
the  bay  (Laurus  nobilis),  and  consisting  of  a  complex 
mixture  of  glycerin  ethers  of  several  organic  acids. 

Lau'rl-nol  (la'rl-nol),  re.  ILaurin  +  -ol.]  (Chem.) 
Ordinary  camphor  ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  family 
name  (Lauracese)  of  the  camphor  trees.    See  Camphok. 

Lau'rl-Ol  (-51),  re.    Spurge  laurel.     [06s.]      Chaucer. 

Lau'rlte  (la'rit),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Min.)  A 
rare  sulphide  of  osmium  and  ruthenium  found  with  plat- 
inum in  Borneo  and  Oregon. 

Lau'rone  (la'ron),  re.  [iawric-f-.oree.]  (Chem.)  The 
ketone  of  lauric  acid. 

IlLau'rus  (la'riis),  re.  [L.,  laurel.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of. trees  including,  according  to  modern  authors,  only  thei 
true  laurel  (Laurus  nobilis),  and  the  larger  L.  Canari- 
ensis  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands.  Formerly  the 
sassafras,  the  camphor  tree,  the  cinnamon  tree,  and  sev- 
eral other  aromatic  trees  and  shrubs,  were  also  referred 
to  the  genus  Laurus. 

Laus  (las),  a.    Loose.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

La'va  (iifva  ;  277),  re.  [It.  lava  lava,  orig.  in  Naples, 
a  torrent  of  rain  overflowing  the  streets,  fr.  It.  &  L. 
lavare  to  wash.  See  Late.]  The  melted  rock  ejected 
by  a  volcano  from  its  top  or  fissured  sides.  It  flows  out 
in  streams  sometimes  miles  in  length.  It  also  issues  from 
fissures  in  the  earth's  surface,  and  forms  beds  covering 
many  square  miles,  as  in  the  Northwestern  United  States. 

^W^  Lavas  are  classed,  according  to  their  structure,  as 
scoriaceous  or  cellular,  glassy,  stony,  etc.,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  material  of  which  they  consist,  as  doleritic, 
trachytic,  etc. 

Lava  millstone,  a  hard  and  coarse  basaltic  millstone 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rhine.  —  Lava  ware,  a  kind 
of  cheap  pottery  made  of  iron  slag  cast  into  tiles,  urns, 
table  tops,  etc.,  resembling  lava  in  appearance. 

Lav'a-ret  (lav'a-rSt),  re.  [F.]  (Zool.)  A  European 
whitefish  (Coregonus  laveretus),  found  in  the  mountain 
lakes  of  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 
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La-vat'lc  (14-vSt'ik),  a.  Like  lava,  or  composed  of 
lava ;  lavic. 

La-va'tion  (la-va'slmn),  n.  [L.  lavatio :  cf.  OF.  la- 
vation.2    A  vt-asliing  or  cleansing.     lObs.  or  iJ.] 

Lav'a-tO-ry  (15v'a-t6-ry),  a.  Washing,  or  cleansing 
by  washing. 

Lav'a-tO-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Lavatories  (-riz).  [L.  lavato- 
rium  •  cf.  F.  lavaioire.  See  Lave  to  wash,  and  cf.  La- 
VEE.]    1.  A  place  for  washing. 

2.  A  basin  or  other  vessel  for  washing  in. 

3.  A  wash  or  lotion  for  a  diseased  part. 

4.  A  place  where  gold  is  obtained  by  washing. 
Lav'a-ture  (-tur ;  135),  re.     A  wash  or  lotion.    [06j.] 
Lave  (lav),  V.  i.    [imp.  Sip.  p.  Laved  (lavd) ;  p.pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Laving.]     [F.  laver,  L.  lavare,  akin  to  lucre  to 

wash,  Gr.  Koveiv.     Cf.  Ablution,  Deluge,  Lavendek, 

Lava,  Lotion.]  To  wash  ;  to  bathe  ;  as,  to  lave  a  bruise. 

His  feet  the  foremost  breakers  lave.  Byron. 

Lave,  V.  i.    To  bathe  ;  to  wash  one's  self. 

In  her  chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  laves.         Pope. 

Lave,  V.  t.  [OB.  laven.  See  Lavish.]  To  lade,  dip, 
or  pour  out.     \_Obs^  Dnjden. 

Lave,  n.  [AS.  laf  the  remainder,  what  is  left.  V119- 
See  Leave.]     The  remainder ;  others.     [Scot.'] 

Lave,  V.  i.  [Cf.  Lave-eared.]  To  droop;  to  hang 
down.     [Obs.J  Bp.  Hall. 

Lave'-eared'  (-evd'),  a.  [Cf.  W.  llaf  that  extends 
round,  llipa  flaccid,  flapping,  G.  lapp  flabby,  lappohr  flap 
ear.]     Having  large,  pendent  ears.     [06*.]        Bp.  Hall. 

La-veer'  (la-ver'),  V.  i.  [D.  laveren.'\  (Naut.)  To  beat 
against  the  wind ;  to  tack.     [OJs.]  Dryden. 

Lave'ment  (lav'ment),  n.  [F.  lavement,  fr.  laver  to 
wash.]     A  washing  or  bathing  ;  also,  a  clyster. 

Lav'en-der  (lav'gn-der),  «.  [OE.  lavendre,  F.  la- 
vande,  It.  lavanda  lavender,  a  washing,  fr.  L.  lavare  to 
wash ;  cf.  It.  lavendola,  LL.  lavendula.  So  called  be- 
cause it  was  used  in  bathing  and  washing.  See  Lave  to 
wash,  and  cf.  Launder.]  1.  (Bot.)  An  aromatic  plant 
of  the  genus  Lavandula  (L.  vera),  comnien  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  It  yields  an  oil  used  in  medicine  and  per- 
fumery. The  Spike  lavender  (L.  Spica)  yields  a  coarser 
oil  (oil  of  spike),  used  in  the  arts. 

2.  The  pale,  purplish  color  of  lavender  flowers,  paler 
and  more  delicate  than  lilac. 

Lavender  cotton  (Bot.),  a  low,  twiggy,  aromatic  shrub 
{Santolina  C/unmecyparissias)  of  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, formerly  used  as  a  verniifuge,  etc.,  and  still  used 
to  keep  moths  from  wardrobes.  Also  called  ground 
cypress.  —  Lavender  water,  a  perfume  composed  of  alco- 
hol, essential  oil  of  lavender,  essential  oil  of  bergamot, 
and  essence  of  ambergris.  —  Sea  lavender.  (Bot.)  See 
Marsh  rosemary.  —  To  lay  In  lavender,  (.a)  To  lay  away, 
as  clothing,  with  sprigs  of  lavender.    (J)  To  pawn.    [Obs.] 

Lav'er  (la'ver),  n.  [OE.  lavour,  F.  lavoir,  L.  lava- 
torium  a  washing  place.  See  Lavatory.]  1.  A  vessel 
for  washing ;  a  large  basin. 

2.  {Script.  Hist.)  (o)  A  large  brazen  vessel  placed 
in  the  court  of  the  Jewish  tabernacle  where  the  officia- 
ting priests  washed  their  hands  and  feet.  (6)  One  of 
several  vessels  in  Solomon's  Temple  in  which  the  offer- 
ings for  burnt  sacrifices  were  washed. 

3.  That  which  washes  or  cleanses.        J.  H.  Newman. 
Lav'er,  re.     [From  Lave  to  wash.]    One  who  laves; 

a  washer.     [06s.] 

La'ver  (la'ver),  n.  The  fronds  of  certain  marine  algae 
used  as  food,  and  for  making  a  sauce  called  laver  sauce. 
Green  laver  is  the  Ulva  latissima;  purple  laver,  Por- 
phyra  laciniata  and  P.  vulgaris.  It  is  prepared  by  stew- 
ing, either  alone  or  with  other  vegetables,  and  with  vari- 
ous condiments ;  —  called  also  sloke,  or  sloakan. 

Monntain  laver  (Bot.),  a  reddish  gelatinous  alga  of  the 
genus  Palmella,  found  on  the  sides  of  mountains. 

La'ver-OCk  (la'ver-ok),  n.  [See  Lark  the  bird.]  The 
lark.  [Old  Eng.  &  Scot.']  [yfritteo  aX&o  lavrock.']  Gower. 

La'vic  (la'vTk),  a.     See  Lavatio. 

Lav'lsh  (ISv'ish),  a.  [Akin  to  E.  lave  to  lade  out ; 
^f.  AS.  gelafian  to  refresh,  G.  laben.']  1.  Expending  or 
bestowing  profusely ;  profuse ;  prodigal ;  as,  lavish  of 
money  ;  lavish  of  praise. 

2.  Superabundant ;  excessive ;  as,  lavish  spirits. 

Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means.       Shak. 

Syn. —  Profuse:  prodigal;  wasteful;  extravagant; 
exuberant ;  immoderate.    See  Profuse. 

Lav'lsh,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Lavished  (-tsht) ;  p.  pr. 
&vb.  n.  Lavishing.]  To  expend  or  bestow  with  profu- 
sion ;  to  use  with  prodigality  ;  to  squander  ;  as,  to  lavish 
money  or  praise. 

Lav'lsh-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  lavishes. 

Lav'ish-ly,  adv.     In  a  lavish  manner. 

Lav'ish-ment  (-ment),  re.     The  act  of  lavishing. 

Lav'ish-ness,  re.   The  quality  or  state  of  being  lavish. 

II  La-V(B'Sl-um  (la^ve'zhT-iSm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Lavoi- 
sier, the  celebrated  French  chemist.]  (Chem.)  A  sup- 
posed new  metallic  element.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  pyrites,  and  some  other  minerals,  and  to 
be  of  a  silver-white  color,  and  malleable. 

La-volt'  (la-volf),      1  re.     [It.  la  volta  the  turn,  turn- 

La-vol'ta  (la-vol'ta),  (  ing,  whirl.  Cf.  Volt  of  a 
horse,  Volta.]  An  old  dance,  for  two  persons,  being 
a  kind  of  waltz,  in  which  the  woman  made  a  high  spring 
or  bound.  gkak. 

La-vol'ta-teer'  (-ter'),  n.    A  dancer  of  the  lavolta. 

Lav'our  (lav'oor),  re.     A  laver.     [05«.]  Chaucer. 

La'vrock  (la'vrBk),  n.    Same  as  Laverock. 

Law  (la),  re.  [OE.  lawe,  laghe,  AS.  lagu,  from  the 
root  of  E.  lie ;  akin  to  OS.  lag,  Icel.  log,  Sv/.  lag,  Dan. 
lov;  cf.  L.  lex,  E.  legal.  A  law  is  that  which  is  laid,  set, 
or  fixed ;  like  statute,  fr.  L.  statuere  to  make  to  stand. 
See  Lib  to  be  prostrate.]  1.  In  general,  a  rule  of  being  or 
of  conduct,  established  by  an  authority  able  to  enforce 
Its  will ;  a  controlling  regulation  ;  the  mode  or  order  ac- 
cording to  which  an  agent  or  a  power  acts. 

"'~~'  A  law  may  be  universal  or  particular,  written  or 


unwritten,  published  or  secret.  From  the  nature  of  the 
highest  laws  a  degree  of  permanency  or  stability  is  always 
implied ;  but  the  power  which  makes  a  law,  or  a  superior 
power,  may  annul  or  change  it. 

Tliese  are  the  statutes  and  judgments  and  laws,  which  the 

Lord  made.  Lev.  xxvi.  4U. 

The  law  of  thy  God,  and  the  law  of  the  King.    Ezra  vii.  26. 

As  if  they  would  confine  the  Interminable  .  .  . 

Who  made  our  laws  to  bmd  us,  not  himself.         Milton. 

His  mind  his  kingdom,  and  his  will  his  law.     Cowper. 

2.  In  morals  :  The  will  of  God  as  the  rule  for  the  dis- 
position and  conduct  of  all  responsible  beings  toward  him 
and  toward  each  other  ;  a  rule  of  living,  conformable  to 
righteousness ;  the  rule  of  action  as  obligatory  on  the 
conscience  or  moral  nature. 

3.  The  Jewish  or  Mosaic  code,  and  that  part  of  Scrip- 
ture where  it  is  written,  in  distinction  from  the  gospel ; 
hence,  also,  the  Old  Testament. 

What  things  soever  the  laiv  sttith,  it  saith  to  them  who  are 
under  the  law.  .  .  .  But  now  the  righteousness  of  God  without 
the  law  IS  manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets. Hoi}i.  ili.  19,  21. 

4.  In  human  government :  (a)  An  organic  rule,  as  a 
constitution  or  charter,  establishing  and  defining  the 
conditions  of  the  existence  of  a  state  or  other  organized 
community.  (6)  Any  edict,  decree,  order,  ordinance, 
statute,  resolution,  judicial  decision,  usage,  etc. ,  m>ade, 
or  recognized,  and  enforced,  by  the  controlling  authority. 

5.  In  philosophy  and  physics :  A  rule  of  being,  opera- 
tion, or  change,  so  certain  and  constant  that  it  is  con- 
ceived of  as  imposed  by  the  will  of  God  or  by  some  con- 
trolling authority ;  as,  the  laio  of  gravitation  ;  the  laws 
of  motion  ;  the  laivs  of  heredity ;  the  laws  of  thought ; 
the  laws  of  cause  and  effect ;  law  of  self-preservation. 

6.  In  mathematics  :  The  rule  according  to  which  any- 
thing, as  the  change  of  value  of  a  variable,  or  the  value 
of  the  terms  of  a  series,  proceeds ;  mode  or  order  of 
sequence. 

7.  In  arts,  works,  games,  etc. :  The  rules  of  construc- 
tion, or  of  procedure,  conforming  to  the  conditions  of 
success ;  a  principle,  maxim,  or  usage ;  as,  the  laws  of 
poetry,  of  architecture,  of  courtesy,  or  of  whist. 

8-  Collectively,  the  whole  body  of  rules  relating  to 
one  subject,  or  emanating  from  one  source  ;  —  including 
usually  the  writings  pertaining  to  them,  and  judicial 
proceedings  under  them  ;  as,  divine  law ;  English  law ; 
Roman  law  ;  the  laio  of  real  property ;  insurance  law. 

9.  Legal  science ;  jurisprudence ;  the  principles  of 
equity ;  applied  justice. 

Reason  is  the  life  of  the  law ;  nay,  the  common  law  itself  is 
nothing  else  but  reason.  Coke. 

Law  is  beneficence  acting  by  rule.  Burke. 

And  sovereign  Law,  that  state's  collected  will 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill.    Sir  W.  Jones. 

10.  Trial  by  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  judicial  remedy ; 
litigation ;  as,  to  go  to  law. 

When  every  case  in  laio  is  right.  Shak. 

He  found  law  dear  and  left  it  cheap.     Brougham. 

11.  An  oath,  as  in  the  presence  of  a  court.  [06i.] 
See  Wager  o/  law,  under  Wager. 

Avogadro'a  law  (Chem.),  a  fundamental  conception,  ac- 
cording to  which,  under  similar  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  all  gases  and  vapors  contain  in  the 
same  volume  the  same  number  of  ultimate  molecules  ;  — 
so  named  after  Avogadro,  an  Italian  scientist.  Sometimes 
called  Ampere'' slaw.  —  Bode's  law  (Astron.),  an  approxi- 
mative empirical  expression  of  the  distances  of  the  planets 
from  the  sun,  as  follows :  — 
Mer.  Ven.  Earth.  JIara.  Aste.  Jup.  Sat.  Uran.  Nep. 
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where  each  distance  (line  third)  is  the  sum  of  4  and  a 
multiple  of  3  by  the  series  0, 1,  2,  4,  8,  etc.,  the  true  dis- 
tances being  given  in  the  lower  line.  —  Boyle's  law  (Phys- 
ics), an  expression  of  the  fact,  that  when  an  elastic  fluid  is 
subjected  to  compression,  and  kept  at  a  constant  temper- 
ature, the  product  of  the  pressure  and  volume  is  a  con- 
stant quantity,  i.  e.,  the  volume  is  inversely  proportioned 
to  the  pressure ;  —known  also  as  Mariotie'slaic,  and  the 
law  of  Boyle  and  Mariotte.  —  Brehon  laws.  See  under 
Brlhon.  —  Canon  law,  the  body  of  ecclesiastical  law 
adopted  in  the  Christian  Church,  certain  portions  of 
which  (for  example,  the  law  of  marriage  as  existing  be- 
fore the  Council  of  Trent)  were  brought  to  America  by 
the  English  colonists  as  part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
land.  Wharton.  —  CivU  law,  a  term  used  by  writers  to 
designate  Roman  law,  with  the  modifications  thereof 
which  have  been  made  in  the  different  countries  into 
which  that  law  has  been  introduced.  The  civil  law,  in- 
stead of  the  common  law,  prevails  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, Wharton.  —  Commercial  law.  See  Laxo  merchant 
(below).  —  Common  law.  See  under  Common.  —  Criminal 
law,  that  branch  of  jurisprudence  which  relates  to  crimes. 
—  Ecclesiastical  law.  See  under  Ecclesiastical.  —  Grimm's 
law  (Philol.),  a  statement  (propounded  by  tlie  German 
philologist  Jacob  Grimm)  of  certain  regular  changes 
which  the  primitive  Indo-European  mute  consonants, 
so-called  (most  plainly  seen  in  Sanskrit  and,  with  some 
changes,  in  Greek  and  Latin),  have  undergone  in  the 
Teutonic  languages.  Examples :  Skr.  6/iriitf,  L.  /rater, 
E.  6rother,  G.  6ruder ;  L.  <_res,  E.  W)ree,  G.  ifrei ;  Skr. 
go,  E.  cow,  G.  iuh  ;  Skr.  rfAa  to  put,  Gr.  riSe-vai,  E.  do, 
OHG.  <uon,  G.  Wmn.  —  Kepler's  laws  (A.%tron.),  tliree  im- 
portant laws  or  expressions  of  the  order  of  tlie  pLanetary 
motions,  discovered  by  John  Kepler.  Tliey  are  tliese : 
(1)  The  orbit  of  a  planet  witli  respect  to  tlie  sun  is  an 
ellipse,  the  sun  being  in  one  of  tlie  foci.  (2)  Tlie  areas 
swept  over  by  a  vector  drawn  from  tlie  sun  to  a  planet 
are  proportioned  to  the  times  of  describing  them.  (3) 
The  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  of  two  planets  are 
in  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances.  —Law 
binding,  a  plain  style  of  leather  binding,  used  for  law 
books  ;  —  called  also  laio  calf.  —  Law  book,  a  book  con- 
taining, or  treating  of,  laws.  —  Law  calf,  bee  Law  bind' 
ing  (above).  —  Law  day.  (a)  Formerly,  a  day  of  holiiing 
court,  esp.  a  court-leet.  (6)  The  day  n.amed  in  a  mort- 
gage for  the  payment  of  tlie  money  to  secure  which  it 


was  given.  [  P.  S.]  —  Law  French,  the  dialect  of  Norman 
French,  which  was  used  in  judicial  proceedings  and  law 
books  in  England  from  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror 
to  the  thirty-sixtli  year  of  Edward  III.  —  Law  language, 
the  language  used  in  legal  writings  and  forms.  —  Law 
Latin.  See  under  Latin.  —  Law  lords,  peers  in  the  British 
Parliament  wlio  have  held  high  judicial  ofBce,  or  have 
been  noted  in  the  legal  profession.  —  Law  merchant,  or 
Commercial  law,  a  system  of  rules  by  which  trade  and 
commerce  are  regulated  ;  —  deduced  from  the  custom  of 
merchants,  and  regulated  by  judicial  decisions,  as  also 
by  enactments  of  legislatures.  —  Law  of  Charles  (Physics), 
the  law  that  the  volume  of  a  given  mass  of  gas  increases, 
or  decreases,  by  a  definite  fraction  ot  its  value  for  a  given 
rise  or  fall  of  temperature ;  —  sometimes  less  correctly 
styled  Gay  Lus.sac^s  law,  or  Balton's  law.  —  Law  of  na- 
tions. See  International  law,  under  International.  — 
Law  of  nature,  (a)  A  broad  generalization  expressive  of 
the  constant  action,  or  effect,  of  natural  conditions ;  as, 
death  is  a  law  of  nature ;  self-defense  is  a  law  of  nature. 
See  Law,  4.  (6)  A  term  denoting  the  standard,  or  system, 
of  morality  deducible  from  a  study  of  the  nature  and 
natural  relations  of  human  beings  independent  of  super- 
natural revelation  or  of  mmiicipal  and  social  usages.  — 
Law  of  the  land,  due  process  of  law ;  the  general  law  of 
the  land.  —  Laws  of  honor.  See  under  Honor.  —  Laws  of 
motion  (Physics),  three  laws  defined  by  Sir  Isaac  Nevrton : 
(1)  Every  body  perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest  or  of  mov- 
ing uniformly  in  a  straight  line,  except  so  far  as  it  is 
made  to  change  that  state  by  external  force.  (2)  Change 
of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  impressed  force,  and 
takes  place  in  the  direction  in  whicli  the  force  is  im- 
pressed. (3)  Reaction  is  always  equal  and  opposite  to 
action,  that  is  to  say,  the  actions  of  two  bodies  upon  each 
other  are  always  equal  and  in  opposite  directions.  —  Ma- 
rine law,  or  Maritime  law,  the  law  of  the  sea ;  a  branch  of 
the  law  merchant  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  sea,  such 
as  seamen,  ships,  shipping,  navigation,  and  the  like. 
Bouvier.  —  Mariotte's  law.  See  Boyle's  law  (above).  — 
Martial  law.  See  mider  Martial.  —  Military  law,  a  branch 
of  the  general  municipal  law,  consisting  of  rules  ordained 
for  the  government  of  the  military  iorce  of  a  state  in 
peace  and  war,  and  administered  in  courts  martial.  Ke7it. 
Wan'en's  Blackstone.  —  Moral  law,  the  law  of  duty  as  re- 
gards what  is  right  and  wrong  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  spe- 
cifically, the  ten  commandments  given  by  Moses.  See 
Law,  2.  —  Mosaic,  or  Ceremonial,  law.  (Script.)  See  Law, 
3.  —  Municipal,  or  Positive,  law,  a  rule  prescribed  by  the 
supreme  power  of  a  state,  declaring  some  right,  enfor- 
cing some  duty,  or  prohibiting  some  act ;  —  distinguished 
from  international  and  constitutional  law.  See  Law,  1.  — 
Periodic  law.  (C/^em.)  See  under  Periodic —  Roman  law, 
the  system  of  principles  and  laws  found  in  the  codes  and 
treatises  of  the  lawmakers  and  jurists  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  incorporated  more  or  less  into  the  laws  of  the  several 
European  countries  and  colonies  founded  by  them.  See 
Civil  law  (above).  —  Statute  law,  tlie  law  as  stated  in  stat- 
utes or  positive  enactments  of  the  legislative  body.  — 
Sumptuary  law.  See  under  Sumptuary.  —  To  go  to  law, 
to  seek  a  settlement  of  any  matter  by  bringing  it  before 
the  courts  of  law ;  to  sue  or  prosecute  some  one.  —  To 
take,  or  have,  the  law  of,  to  bring  the  law  to  bear  upon ; 
as,  to  take  the  law  of  one's  neighbor.  Addison.— Vla-in 
of  law.    See  under  Wager. 

Syn.— Justice;  equity.  —  Law,  Statute,  Common  law. 
Regulation,  Edict,  Decree.  Law  is  generic,  and,  when 
used  with  reference  to,  or  in  connection  with,  the  other 
words  here  considered,  denotes  whatever  is  commanded 
by  one  who  has  a  right  to  require  obedience.  A  statute 
is  a  partic'ilar  law  drawn  out  in  form,  and  distinctly  en- 
acted and  proclaimed.  Common  law  is  a  rule  of  action 
founded  on  long  usage  and  the  decisions  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice. A  regulation  is  a  limited  and  often  temporary  law, 
intended  to  secure  some  particular  end  or  object.  An 
edict  is  a  command  or  law  issued  by  a  sovereign,  and  is 
peculiar  to  a  despotic  government.  A  decree  is  a  perma- 
nent order  either  of  a  court  or  of  the  executive  govern, 
ment.    See  Justice. 

Law  (la),  V.  t.    Same  as  Lawe,  v.  i.     [Obs.] 

Law,  interj.  [Cf.  La.]  An  exclamation  of  mild  sur- 
prise.    [Archaic  or  Low] 

Law'-a-Md'ing  (la'a-bid'ing),  a.  Abiding  the  law ; 
waiting  for  the  operation  of  law  for  the  enforcement  of 
rights ;  also,  abiding  by  the  law  ;  obedient  to  the  law  ; 
as,  law-abiding  people. 

Law'break'er  (la'brak'er),  re.  One  who  disobeys  the 
law;  a  criminal. — ijaw1>reak'lng;,  re.  &  a. 

Lawe  (la),  V.  t.  [See  2d  La  wing.]  To  cut  off  the 
claws  and  ijalls  of,  as  of  a  dog's  fore  feet.  Wright. 

Law'er  (la'gr),  re.    A  lawyer.     [Obs.]  Bale. 

Law'ful  (Va'fvl)i ''•  !•  Conformable  to  law;  allowed 
by  law ;  legitimate ;  competent. 

2.  Constituted  or  authorized  by  law ;  rightful;  as,  the 
lawful  owner  of  lands. 

Lawful  age,  the  age  when  the  law  recognizes  one's  right 
of  independent  action  ;  majority  ;  —  generally  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years. 

m^^  Li  some  of  the  States,  and  for  some  purposes,  a 
woman  attains  lauful  age  at  eighteen.  Abbott, 

Syii.  —  Legal ;  constitutional ,  allowable ;  regular ; 
rightful.  —  Lawful,  Legal.  Lau'fnl  means  conformable 
to  the  principle,  spirit,  or  essence  of  the  law,  and  is 
applicable  to  moral  as  well  as  juridical  law.  Legal 
means  conformable  to  the  letter  or  rules  of  the  law  as  it 
is  administered  in  the  courts ;  conformable  to  juridical 
law.  Legal  is  often  used  as  antithetical  to  equitable,  but 
lawful  is  seldom  used  in  that  sense. 
— Law'ful-ly,  «*'.  —  Law'lul-ness,  re. 

Law'glv'er  (la'gTv'er),  re.  One  who  makes  or  enacts 
a  law  or  system  of  laws ;  a  legislator. 

Law'glv'ing,  a.     Enacting  laws ;  legislative. 

Law'lng,  re.     Going  to  law  ;  litigation.        Holinshed. 

Law'lng,  re.  [So  called  because  done  In  compliance 
with  an  English  forest  law.]     Expeditation.    Lilackstotie. 

Law'less,  a.  1.  Contrary  to,  or  unauthorised  by, 
law  ;  illegal ;  as,  a  lawless  claim. 

He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course.  Shak. 

2.  Not  subject  to,  or  restrained  by,  the  law  of  moral- 
ity or  of  society  ;  as,  lawless  men  or  behavior. 

3.  Not  subject  to  the  laws  of  nntiiro ;  uncontrolled. 

Or,  meteorlike,  flame  landless  through  the  void.       Po/Jtf. 

—  Law'less-ly,  adv.  —  Law'Iess-ness,  n. 

Law'mak'er  (-mak'er),  re.     A  legislator ;  a  lawgiver. 
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Law'mab'lng  (la'ma'ktng),  a.  Enacting  laws ;  legis- 
lative. —  n.     The  enacting  of  laws ;  legislation. 

Law'mon'ger  (la'mun'ger),  n.  A  trader  in  law; 
one  who  practices  law  as  if  it  were  a  trade.  Milton. 

Lawn  (Ian),  n.  [OE.  laund,  launde,  F.  lande  heath, 
moor ;  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf .  W.  llan  au  open,  clear  place, 
llawnt  a  smooth  rising  hill,  lawn.  Armor,  lann  or  Ian 
territory,  country,  lann  a  prickly  plant,  pi.  lannou  heath, 
moor.]  1.  An  open  space  between  woods.  3IiUon. 
"  Orchard  lawns  and  bowery  hollows. "     Tennyson. 

2.  Ground  (generally  m  front  of  or  around  a  house) 
covered  with  grass  kept  closely  mown. 

Lawn  mower,  a  machine  for  clipping  the  short  grass  of 
lawns.  —  Lawn  tennis,  a  variety  of  the  game  of  tenuis, 
played  in  the  opeu  air,  sometimes  upon  a  lawn,  mstead  of 
in  a  tennis  court.    See  Tennis. 

Lawn,  re.  [EarUer  laime  lynen,  i.  e.,  lawn  linen; 
prob.  from  the  town  Zaon  in  France.]  A  very  fine  linen 
(or  sometimes  cotton)  fabric  with  a  rather  open  texture. 
Lawn  is  used  for  the  sleeves  of  a  bishop's  official  dress 
in  the  English  Church,  and,  figuratively,  stands  for  the 
office  itself. 

A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn.  Pope. 

Lawnd  (land),  n.     lObs.]    See  Laund. 

Lawn'y  (ian'j),  a.  Having  a  lawn;  chaiacterized 
by  a  lawn  or  by  lawns ;  like  a  lawn. 

Musing  through  the  lavmy  park.         T.  Warton. 

Lawn'y,  a.    Made  of  lawn  or  fine  Unen.       Bp.  Hall. 

LaW-SO'nl-a  (la-so'ni-a),  n.  (Bol.)  An  Asiatic  and 
North  African  shrub  {Lawsonia  inermis),  with  smooth 
oval  leaves,  and  fragrant  white  flowers.  Henna  is  pre- 
pared from  the  leaves  and  twigs.  In  England  the  shrub 
is  called  Egyptian  privet,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  Ja- 
maica mignonette. 

LaW'SUlt'  (la'suf),  re.  An  action  at  law ;  a  suit  in 
equity  or  admiralty  ;  any  legal  proceeding  before  a 
court  for  the  enforcement  of  a  claim. 

Law'yer  (la'yer),  n.  [From  LAW,  like  bowyer,  fr. 
6ot«.]  1.  One  versed  in  the  laws,  or  a  practitioner  of 
law ;  one  whose  profession  is  to  conduct  lawsuits  for  cli- 
ents, or  to  advise  as  to  the  prosecution  or  defense  of  law- 
suits, or  as  to  legal  rights  and  obligations  in  other  matters. 
It  is  a  general  term,  comprehending  attorneys,  counsel- 
ors, solicitors,  barristers,  sergeants,  and  advocates. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  black-necked  stilt.  See  Stilt. 
(6)  The  bowfin  {Amia  calva).  (c)  The  burbot  (Lota 
maculosa). 

Law'yer-llke'  C-lik'),  )  a.    Like,  or  becoming,  a  law- 

Law'yer-ly  (-ly),  I  yer ;  as,  lawyerlike  sagacity. 
" Lawyerly  mooting  oi  this  point."  Milton. 

Lax  (ISks),  a.  \Compar.  Laxer  (-er) ;  superl.  Lax- 
E3T.]  [L.  laxus.  Cf.  Laches,  Languish,  Lease,  v.  t.. 
Leash.]  1.  Not  tense,  firm,  or  rigid;  loose;  slack; 
as,  a  lax  bandage ;  lax  fiber. 

The  flesh  of  that  sort  of  fish  being  lax  and  spongy.      Bay. 

2.  Not  strict  or  stringent ;  not  exact ;  loose  ;  weak ; 
vague  ;  equivocal. 

The  discipline  was  lax.  Macaulay. 

Society  at  that  epoch  was  lenient,  if  not  lax,  in  matters  of  the 

passions.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

The  word  "  Eeternus"  itself  is  sometimes  of  a  lax  signification. 

Jortin. 

3.  Having  a  looseness  of  the  bowels ;  diarrheal. 
Syn.  —  Loose  ;    slack ;    vague  ;     unconfined ;    unre- 
strained ;  dissolute ;  licentious. 

Las,  re.     A  looseness ;  diarrhea. 

Lax-a'tlon  (laks-a'shun),  re.  [L.  laxatio,  fr.  laxare  to 
loosen,  fr.  laxus  loose,  slack.]  The  act  of  loosening  or 
slackening,  or  the  state  of  being  loosened  or  slackened. 

Lax'a^tlve  (ISks'a-tiv),  a.  [L.  laxativus  mitigating, 
assuaging :  cf.  F.  laxaiif.  See  Lax,  a.]  1.  Having  a 
tendency  to  loosen  or  relax.  3Iilton. 

2.  {Med.)  Having  the  effect  of  loosening  or  opening 
the  intestines,  and  relieving  from  constipation ;  — =•  op- 
posed to  astringent.— n.  {Med.)  A  laxative  medicine. 
See  the  Note  under  Cathaktic. 

Lax'a-tlve-ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  laxative. 

il  Lax-a'tor  (ISks-a'tSr),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  laxare,  laxa- 
tum,  to  loosen.]  (Anat.)  That  which  loosens  ;  — esp.,  a 
muscle  which  by  its  contraction  loosens  some  part. 

Lax'l-ty  (laks'T-ty-),  re.  [L.  laxitas,  fr.  laxus  loose, 
slack  :  cf.  F.  laxite.  See  Lax,  a.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  lax ;  want  of  tenseness,  strictness,  or  exactness. 

iiax'ly,  adv.    In  a  lax  manner. 

Lax'ness,  re.    The  state  of  being  lax ;  laxity. 

Lay  (la),  imp.  of  Lie,  to  recline. 

Lay,  a.  [F.  lai,  L.  laicus,  Gr.  KaiKos  of  or  from  the 
people,  lay,  from  Aads,  Ked';,  people.  Cf.  Laic]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  laity,  as  distinct  from  the  clergy ; 
as,  a  lay  person  ;  a  lay  preacher ;  a  lay  brother. 

2.  Not  educated  or  cultivated ;  ignorant.     [OJj.] 

3.  Not  belonging  to,  or  emanating  from,  a  particular 
profession ;  unprofessional ;  as,  a  lay  opinion  regarding 
the  nature  of  a  disease. 

lay  baptism  (Eccl.),  baptism  administered  by  a  lay  per- 
son. F.  O.  Lee.—'La.y  brother  (R.  C.  Ch.),  one  received  mto 
a  convent  of  monks  under  the  three  vows,  but  not  in  holy 
orders. —  Lay  clerk  (Eccl.),  a  layman  who  leads  the  re- 
sponses of  the  congregation,  etc.,  in  the  church  service. 
Hook.  —  Lay  days  ( Com. ),  time  allowed  in  a  charter  party 
for  takmg  in  and  discharging  cargo.  McElrath.  —  Lay 
elder.    See  2d  Elder,  3,  note. 

Lay  (la),  re.  The  laity  ;  the  common  people.  [06i.] 
The  learned  have  no  more  privilege  than  the  lay.  B.  Jonson. 
Lay,  re.    A  meadow.    See  Lea.     [06j>.]  Dryden. 

Lay,  re.     [OP.  lei  faith,  law,  F.  loi  law.    See  Legal.] 
i.  Faith  ;  creed ;  religious  profession.     \_Obs.'\ 
Of  the  sect  to  which  that  he  was  bom 
He  kept  his  lay,  to  which  that  he  was  sworn.      Chaucer. 

2.  A  law.     \_Obs.'\    "Many  goodly  toy,?."        Spenser. 

3.  An  obligation  ;  a  vow.     [06s.] 

They  bound  themselves  by  a  sacred  lay  and  oath.     Holland. 


Lay  (la),  n.  [OF.  lai,  lais,  prob.  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf. 
Ir.  laoi,  laoidh,  song,  poem,  Olr.  laid,  Gael,  laoidh  poem, 
verse ;  but  cf.  also  AS.  lac  play,  sport,  G.  leich  a  sort  of 
poem  (cf.  Lake  to  sport).  V120.]  1.  A  song;  a  sim- 
ple lyrical  poem  ;  a  ballad.  Spenser.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  melody ;  any  musical  utterance. 

The  throstle  cock  made  eke  his  lay.         Chaucer. 

Lay  (la),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Laid  (lad) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Laying.]  [OE.  leggen,  AS.  lecgan,  causative,  fr. 
Ucgan  to  lie ;  akin  to  D.  leggen,  G.  legen,  Icel.  leggja, 
Goth,  lagjan.  See  Lie  to  be  prostrate.]  1.  To  cause  to 
lie  down,  to  be  prostrate,  or  to  lie  against  something ;  to 
put  or  set  down  ;  to  deposit ;  as,  to  lay  a  book  on  the 
table  ;  to  lay  a  body  in  the  grave ;  a  shower  lays  the  dust. 

A  stone  was  brought,  and  laid  upon  the  mouth  of  the  den. 

Dan.  vi,  17. 
Soft  on  the  flowery  herb  I  found  me  laid.         Milton. 

2.  To  place  in  position ;  to  establish  firmly ;  to  arrange 
with  regularity  ;  to  dispose  in  ranks  or  tiers  ;  as,  to  lay 
a  comer  stone ;  to  lay  bricks  in  a  wall ;  to  lay  the  covers 
on  a  table. 

3.  To  prepare ;  to  make  ready ;  to  contrive ;  to  pro- 
vide ;  as,  to  lay  a  snare,  an  ambush,  or  a  plan. 

4.  To  spread  on  a  surface  ;  as,  to  lay  plaster  or  paint. 

5.  To  cause  to  be  still ;  to  calm ;  to  allay ;  to  sup- 
press ;  to  exorcise,  as  an  evil  spirit. 

After  a  tempest  when  the  winds  are  laid.       Waller. 

6.  To  cause  to  lie  dead  or  dying. 

Brave  Cieneus  laid  Ortygius  on  the  plain, 

The  victor  Cieneus  was'byTurnus  slain.       Dryden. 

7.  To  deposit,  as  a  wager ;  to  stake ;  to  risk. 

I  dare  lay  mine  honor 
He  will  remain  go.  Shak. 

8.  To  bring  forth  and  deposit ;  as,  to  lay  eggs. 

9.  To  apply  ;  to  put. 

She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle.    Prov.  xxxi.  19. 

10.  To  impose,  as  a  burden,  suffering,  or  punishment ; 
to  assess,  as  a  tax ;  as,  to  lay  a  tax  on  land. 

The  Lordhath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.    Is.  liii.  6. 

11.  To  impute ;  to  charge ;  to  allege. 

God  layeth  not  folly  to  them.  Job  xxiv.  12. 

Lay  the  fault  on  us.  Shak. 

12.  To  impose,  as  a  command  or  a  duty ;  as,  to  lay 
commands  on  one. 

13.  To  present  or  offer ;  as,  to  lay  an  indictment  in 
a  particular  county ;  to  lay  a  scheme  before  one. 

14.  {Law)  To  state ;  to  allege ;  as,  to  lay  damages  ;  to 
lay  the  venue.  Bouvier. 

15.  {Mil.)  To  point ;  to  aim ;  as,  to  lay  a  gun. 

16.  {Rope  Making)  To  put  the  strands  of  (a  rope,  a 
cable,  etc.)  in  their  proper  places  and  twist  or  rmite 
them  ;  as,  to  lay  a  cable  or  rope. 

17.  {Print.)  (a)  To  place  and  arrange  (pages)  for  a 
form  upon  the  imposing  stone.  (6)  To  place  ^ew  type) 
properly  in  the  cases. 

To  lay  asleep,  to  put  to  sleep ;  to  make  unobservant  or 

careless.    Bacon.  —  To  lay  bare,  to  make  bare  ;  to  strip. 

And  laid  those  proud  roofs  bare  to  summer's  rain.    Byron. 

—  To  lay  before,  to  present  to ;  to  submit  for  considera- 
tion; as,  the  papers  are  laid  before  Congress. — To  lay 
by.   (a)  To  save,    (b)  To  discard. 

Let  brave  spirits  ,  .  .  not  be  laid  by.  Bacon. 

—  To  lay  by  the  heels,  to  put  in  the  stocks.  Shak.  — 
To  lay  down,  (a)  To  stake  as  a  wager,  {b)  To  yield ;  to 
relinquish ;  to  surrender ;  as,  to  lay  down  one's  life  ;  to 
lay  down  one's  arms,  (e)  To  assert  or  advance,  as  a 
proposition  or  principle.  —  To  lay  forth,  (a)  To  extend  at 
length ;  (reflexively)  to  exert  one's  self ;  to  expatiate. 
[Obs.]  (b)  To  layout  (as  a  corpse).  [Obs.]  Shak.  — To 
lay  hands  on,  to  seize.  —  To  lay  hands  on  one's  self,  or  To  lay 
violent  hands  on  one's  self,  to  injure  one's  self;  specif.,  to 
commit  suicide.  —  To  lay  heads  together,  to  consult.  —  To 
lay  hold  of,  or  To  lay  hold  on,  to  seize  ;  to  catch.  —  To  lay 
in,  to  store  ;  to  provide.  —  To  lay  it  on,  to  apply  vrith- 
out  stint.  Shak.  —  To  lay  on,  to  apply  with  force  ;  to 
inflict ;  as,  to  lay  on  blows.  —  To  lay  on  load,  to  lay  on 
blows;  to  strike  violently.  [Obs,  or  Archaic]  —  To  lay 
one's  self  out,  to  strive  earnestly. 

No  selfish  man  will  be  concerned  to  lay  out  himself  for  the 
good  of  his  country.  Smalridge. 

—  To  lay  one's  self  open  to,  to  expose  one's  self  to, 
as  to  an  accusation.  —  To  lay  open,  to  open  ;  to  uncover ; 
to  expose ;  to  reveal.  —  To  lay  over,  to  spread  over ; 
to  cover.  —  To  lay  out.  (a)  To  expend.  Maeaulay.  (b) 
To  display ;  to  discover,  (c)  To  plan  in  detail ;  to  ar- 
range ;  as,  to  lay  out  a  garden,  id)  To  prepare  for 
burial ;  as,  to  lay  out  a  corpse,  (e)  To  exert ;  as,  to 
layout  aU  one's  strength. —  To  lay  siege  to.  (a)  To  be- 
siege ;  to  encompass  with  an  army.  (6)  To  beset  perti- 
naciously. —  To  lay  the  course  (Naut.),  to  sail  toward  the 
port  intended  without  jibing.  —  To  lay  the  land  (Naut.), 
to  cause  it  to  disappear  below  the  horizon,  by  sailing 
away  from  it.  —  To  lay  to.  (a)  To  charge  upon ;  to  im- 
pute, (b)  To  apply  with  vigor,  (e)  To  attack  or  harass. 
[Obs.\  Knolles.  (d)  (iVa:;;<.)  To  check  the  motion  of  (a 
vessel)  and  cause  it  to  be  stationary.  —  To  lay  to  heart,  to 
feel  deeply ;  to  consider  earnestly.  —  To  lay  under,  to 
subject  to  ;  as,  to  lay  one  under  obligation  or  restraint.  — 
To  lay  unto,  (a)  Same  as  To  lay  to  (above),  (b)  To  put  be- 
fore. Hos.  xi.  4.  —  To  lay  up.  (a)  To  store  ;  to  reposit 
for  future  use.  (b)  To  confine ;  to  disable,  (c)  To  dis- 
mantle, and  retire  from  active  service,  as  a  ship.  —  To  lay 
wait  for,  to  lie  in  ambush  for.  —  To  lay  waste,  to  destroy ; 
to  make  desolate ;  as,  to  lay  waste  the  land. 

.Syn.  —  See  Put,  v.  t. ,  and  the  Note  under  4th  Lib. 

Lay,  V.  i.    1.  To  produce  and  deposit  eggs. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  take  a  position ;  to  come  or  go ;  as,  to 
lay  forward ;  to  lay  aloft. 

3.  To  lay  a  wager ;  to  bet. 

To  lay  about,  or  To  lay  about  one,  to  strike  vigorously  in 
all  directions.  J.  H.  Newman.  —  To  lay  at,  to  strike  or 
strike  at.  Spenser.  —  To  lay  for,  to  prepare  to  capture  or 
assault ;  to  lay  wait  for.  [Colloq.]  Bp.  Hall.  — lo  la,y  in 
tor,  to  make  overtures  for ;  to  engage  or  secure  the  pos- 
sess.onof.    [Obs.]    "l  have  laid  in  for  these."    Dryden. 


Layers  (3). 


—To  lay  on,  to  strike ;  to  beat ;  to  attack.    Shak.—  To  lay 
out,  to  purpose ;  to  plan ;  as,  he  lays  out  to  make  a  journey. 

Lay  (la),  re.  1.  That  which  lies  or  is  laid  or  is  con- 
ceived of  as  having  been  laid  or  placed  in  its  position ;  a 
row ;  a  stratum  ;  a  layer ;  as,  a  lay  of  stone  or  wood. 

Addison. 
A  viol  should  have  a  lay  of  wire  strings  below.      Bacon, 

H^^The  lay  of  a  rope  is  right-handed  or  left-handed 
according  to  the  way  the  hemp  or  strands  are  laid  up. 
See  Lat,  v.  t.,  16.  The  lay  of  land  is  its  topographical  sit- 
uation, esp.  its  slope  and  its  surface  features. 

2.  A  wager.  "  My  fortimes  against  any  lay  worth 
naming."  Shak. 

3.  (a)  A  job,  price,  or  profit.  [Prov.  Eng.'\  Wright, 
{b)  A  sliare  of  the  proceeds  or  profits  of  an  enterprise ; 
as,  when  a  man  ships  for  a  whaling  voyage,  he  agrees  for 
a  certain  lay.     [U.  S.'] 

4.  {Textile  Manuf.)  {a)  A  measure  of  yarn;  a  lea. 
See  1st  Lea  (a),   {b)  The  lathe  of  a  loom.    See  Lathe,  3. 

5.  A  plan  ;  a  scheme.     [Slang]  Dickens. 
Lay  figure,    (a)  A  jointed  model  of  the  human  body  that 

may  be  put  in  any  attitude ;  —  used  for  showing  the  dis- 
position of  drapery,  etc.  (b)  A  mere  puppet ;  one  who 
serves  the  will  of  others  without  independent  volition.— 
Lay  race,  that  part  of  a  lay  on  wliich  the  shuttle  travels 
in  weaving ;  —  called  also  shuttle  race. 
Lay'er  (la'er),  re.     [See  Lay  to  cause  to  lie  flat.] 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  lays. 

2.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  lair.']  That  which  is  laid ;  a 
str.itum ;  a  bed ;  one  thick- 
ness, course,  or  fold  laid  over 
another ;  as,  a  layer  of  clay  or 
of  sand  in  the  earth ;  a  layer 
of  bricks,  or  of  plaster ;  the 
layers  of  an  onion. 

3.  A  shoot  or  twig  of  a  plant, , 
not  detached  from  the  stock, 
laid  under  ground  for  growth 
or  propagation. 

4.  An  artificial  oyster  bed. 
Lay'er-ing,  n.   A  propagating  by  layers.         Gardner. 
Lay'Ing  (la'ing),  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 

which,  lays. 

2.  The  act  or  period  of  laying  eggs ;  the  eggs  laid  for 
one  incubation  ;  a  clutch. 

3.  The  first  coat  on  laths  of  plasterer's  two-coat  work. 
Lay'land'   (la'lSnd'),  re.     [Lay  a  meadow  -)-  land.] 

Land  lying  uutUled  ;   fallow  ground.     [Obs.]        Blount. 

Lay'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Laymen  (-men).  [Lay,  adj, 
-j-  man.]  1.  One  of  the  people,  in  distinction  from  the 
clergy  ;  one  of  the  laity ;  sometimes,  a  man  not  belonging 
to  some  particular  profession,  in  distinction  from  those 
who  do. 

Being  a  layman,  I  ought  not  to  have  concerned  myself  with 
speculations  which  belong  to  the  profession.  Dryden. 

2.  A  lay  figure.    See  under  Lay,  re.  (above).    Dryden, 

Lay'ner  (la'ner),  re.  [SeeLANlEK.]  A  whiplash.  [Obs.] 

Lay'Ship  (la'shTp),  re.  The  condition  of  being  a  lay- 
man.    [Obs.]  Milton, 

Lay'Stall'  (la'staV),   re.     1.  A  place  where  rubbish, 

dung,  etc.,  are  laid  or  deposited.     [Obs.]         B.  Jonson, 

Smithfield  was  a  laystall  of  all  ordure  and  filth.    Bacon. 

2.  A  place  where  milch  cows  are  kept,  or  cattle  on  the 
way  to  market  are  lodged.     [Eng.] 

La'zar  (la'zar),  re.  [OF.  lazare,  fr.  Lazarus  the  beg- 
gar. Luke  xvi.  20.]  A  person  infected  with  a  filthy  or 
pestilential  disease  ;  a  leper.  Chaucer, 

Like  loathsome  lazars,  by  the  hedges  lay.     Spenser. 

Lazar  house,  a  lazaretto ;  also,  a  hospital  for  quarantine. 

Laz'a-ret'  (ISz'a-rSf),  )  re.     [F.  lazaret,  or  It.  lazze- 

Laz'a-ret'tO  (-to),  )  retto,  fr.  Lazarus.  See  La- 
ZAE.]  A  public  building,  hospital,  or  pesthouse  for  the 
reception  of  diseased  persons,  particularly  those  affected 
with  contagious  diseases. 

Laz'a-rlst  (15z'a-rTst), )  re.      (J?.  C.  Ch.)  One  of  the 

Laz'a-rite  (ISz'a-rit),  )  Congregation  of  the  Priests 
of  the  Mission,  a  religious  institute  founded  by  Vincent 
de  Paul  in  1624,  and  popularly  called  Lazarists  or  Laza- 
rites  from  the  College  of  St.  Lazare  in  Paris,  which  was 
occupied  by  them  until  1792. 

La'zar-like'  (la'ziir-lik'),    \a.     Full  of  sores;  lep- 

La'zar-ly  (la'zar-ly),  )     rous.  Shak.  Bp.  Hall. 

Laz^a-ro'nl  (laz'a-ro'ni),  re.  pi.    See  Lazzakoni. 

La'zar-wort'  (la'zar-wurf),  re.    {Bot.)  Laserwort. 

Laze  (laz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lazed  (lazd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Lazing.]  [See  Lazy.]  To  be  lazy  or  idle. 
[Colloq.]  3fiddleton. 

Laze,  V,  t.  To  waste  in  sloth;  to  spend,  as  time,  in 
idleness ;  as,  to  laze  away  whole  days.     [Colloq.] 

La'zi-ly  (la'zi-iy),  adv.    In  a  lazy  manner.        Locke. 

La'zi-ness,  re.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  lazy. 

Laziness  travels  so  slowly,  that  Poverty  soon  overtakes  him. 

Franklin. 

Laz'U-U  (lilz'ii-li),  n.  [F.  &  NL.  lapis  lazuli,  LL.  Zo- 
zulus,  lazurius,  lazur,  from  the  same  Oriental  source  aa 
E.  azure.  See  Azuke.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  fine  azure- 
blue  color,  usually  in  small  rounded  masses.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda,  with  some  so- 
dium sulphide,  is  often  marked  by  yellow  spots  or  veins 
of  sulphide  of  iron,  and  is  much  valued  for  ornamental 
work.     Called  also  lapis  lazuli,  and  Armenian  stone. 

Laz'U-llte  (-lit),  re.  [From  lazuli :  cf.  F.  lazulite,  G. 
lazulith.]  {Mill.)  A  mineral  of  a  light  indigo-blue  color, 
occurring  in  small  masses,  or  in  monocliuic  crystals ;  blue 
spar.    It  is  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  alumina  and  magnesia. 

La'zy  (la'zy),  a.  [Compar.  Laziek  (-zl-er) ;  superl. 
Laziest.]  [OE.  lasie,  laesie,  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  F. 
las  tired,  L.  lassus,  akin  to  E.  late;  or  cf.  LG.  losig,  le- 
sig.]  1.  Disinclined  to  action  or  exertion ;  averse  to 
labor ;  idle  ;  shirking  work.  Baeon, 

2.  Inactive  ;  slothful ;  slow  ;  sluggish ;  as,  a  lazy 
stream.     "  The  night  owl's  lazy  flight."  Shak, 

3.  Wicked  ;  vicious.   [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  B.  Jonson. 
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Lazy  tongs,  a  system  of  jointed  bars  capable  of  great 
extension,  originally  made  for 
picking  up  something  at  a  dis- 
tance, now  variously  applied 
in  machinery. 

Syn.— Idle;  indolent ;  slug-  T»7vTnn?B 

gish ;  slothful.    See  Idle.  i.azy  longs. 

La'zy-back'  (la'zy-bak'),  «.  A  support  for  the  back, 
attached  to  the  seat  of  a  carriage.     {_Collog.'\ 

La'zy-bones'  (-bonz'),  n.    A  lazy  person.     ICoUog.'i 

Laz'za-ro'nl  (ISz'za-ro'nT  ;  It.  laf  sa-ro'ne),  n.  pi.  [It. 
Uizzarone,  pi.  lazzaroni.l  The  homeless  Idlers  of  Na- 
ples who  live  by  chance  work  or  begging  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  Hospital  of  St.  Lazarus,  which  serves  as  their 
refuge.     [Written  also,  but  improperly,  lazaroni.'] 

Lea(le),».  [Cf.  Lay,  K.  (that  which  is  laid),  4.]  (Tex- 
tile Manuf.)  (a)  A  measure  of  yarn  ;  for  linen,  300  yards ; 
for  cotton,  120  yards  ;  a  lay.  (6)  A  set  of  warp  threads 
carried  by  a  loop  of  the  heddle. 

Lea,  n.     [OE.  ley,  lay,  AS.  le&k,  led  ;  akin  to  Prov.  G. 

loh  bog,  morass,  grove,  and  perh.  to  L.  lucus  grove,  E. 

light,  n.]     A  meadow  or  sward  land ;  a  grassy  field. 

"  Plow-torn /erts."  Shale. 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  feo.  Gray. 

Leach  (lech),  TO.    (iVa«^)  See  3d  Leech. 

Leach,  to.  (Written  also  leich.l  [Cf.  AS.  le&k  lye,  G. 
lauge.  See  Lye.]  1.  A  quantity  of  wood  ashes,  through 
which  water  passes,  and  thus  imbibes  the  alkali. 

2.  A  tub  or  vat  for  leaching  ashes,  bark,  etc. 

Leach  tub,  a  wooden  tub  in  which  ashes  are  leached. 

Leach,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Leached  (lecht) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Leaching.]  [Written  also  leech  and  letch.']  1.  To 
remove  the  soluble  constituents  from  by  subjecting  to 
the  action  of  percolating  water  or  other  liquid ;  as,  to 
leach  ashes  or  coffee. 

2.  To  dissolve  out ;  —  often  used  with  out;  as,  to  leach 
out  alkali  from  ashes. 

Leach,  v.  i.  To  pait  with  soluble  constituents  by  per- 
colation. 

Leach,  to.    See  Leech,  a  physician.     lObs."] 

Leach'y  (-y),  a.  Permitting  liquids  to  pass  by  perco- 
lation ;  not  capable  of  retaining  water ;  porous ;  pervi- 
ous ;  —  said  of  gravelly  or  sandy  soils,  and  the  like. 

Lead  (ISd),  TO.  [OE.  led,  leed,  lead,  AS.  leM ;  akin  to 
D.  load,  MHG.  lot,  G.  loth  plummet,  sounding  lead,  small 
weight,  Sw.  &  Dan.  ?cirf.  V123.]  1.  (CAe7«.)  Oneof  the 
elements,  a  heavy,  pliable,  inelastic  metal,  having  a 
bright,  bluish  color,  but  easily  tarnished.  It  is  both 
malleable  and  ductUe,  though  with  little  tenacity,  and  is 
used  for  tubes,  sheets,  bullets,  etc.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  11.37.  It  is  easily  fusible,  forms  alloys  with  other 
metals,  and  is  an  ingredient  of  solder  and  type  metal. 
Atomic  weight,  206.4.  Symbol  Pb  (L.  Plumbum).  It  is 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  mineral  galena,  lead  sulphide. 

2.  An  article  made  of  lead  or  an  alloy  of  lead ,  as : 
(a)  A  plummet  or  mass  of  lead,  used  in  sounding  at 
sea.  (6)  {Print.)  A  thin  strip  of  type  metal,  used  to 
separate  lines  of  type  in  printing,  (c)  Sheets  or  plates 
of  lead  used  as  a  covering  for  roofs ;  hence,  pi.,  a  roof 
covered  with  lead  sheets  or  terne  plates. 

I  would  have  the  tower  two  stories,  and  goodly  leads  upon  the 
top.  Bacon. 

3.  A  small  cylinder  of  black  lead  or  plumbago,  used  in 
pencils. 

Black  lead,  graphite  or  plumbago ;  —  so  called  from  its 
leadlike  appearance  and  streak.  [Colloq.]  —  Coasting  lead, 
a  sounding  lead  intermediate  in  weight  between  a  hand 
lead  and  deep-sea  lead.  —  Deep-sea  lead,  the  heaviest  of 
sounding  leads,  used  in  water  exceeding  a  hundred  fath- 
oms in  depth.  JIam.  Nav.  Encyc.  —  Hand  lead,  a  small 
lead  used  for  sounding  in  shallow  water.  —  Krema  lead, 
Eremnltz  lead  [so  called  from  Krems  or  Kremnitz,  in  Aus- 
tria], a  pure  variety  of  white  lead,  formed  into  tablets, 
and  called  also  Krems,  or  Kremmiz,  white,  and  Vienna 
white.  —  Lead  arming,  tallow  put  in  the  hollow  of  a  sound- 
ing lead.  See  To  arm  the  lead  (below).  —  Lead  colic.  See 
under  Colic.  —  Lead  color,  a  deep  bluish  gray  color,  like 
tarnished  lead.  —Lead  glance.  (Min.)  Same  as  Galena.  — 
Lead  line,  (a)  {Med. )  A  dark  line  along  the  gums  produced 
by  a  deposit  of  metallic  lead,  due  to  lead  poisoning.  (6) 
(ifaut.)  A  sounding  line.—  Lead  mill,  a  leaden  polishing 
wheel,  used  by  lapidaries.  —Lead  ocher  (Min.),  a  massive 
sulphur-yellow  oxide  of  lead.  Same  as  Massicot.  —  Lead 
pencil,  a  pencil  of  which  the  marking  material  is  graphite 
(black  lead).  —  Lead  plant  (Bot.),  a  low  leguminous  plant, 
genus  Amorpha  {A.  eanescens),  found  in  the  Northwestern 
United  States,  where  its  presence  is  supposed  to  indicate 
lead  ore.  ffrai/.- Lead  tree,  (a)  (.Bo^.)  A  West  Indian  name 
for  the  tropical,  leguminous  tree,  Leucxna  glauca;  — 
probably  so  called  from  the  glaucous  color  of  the  foliage. 
(6)  (Chem.)  Lead  crystallized  in  arborescent  forms  from 
a  solution  of  some  lead  salt,  as  by  suspending  a  strip  of 
zinc  in  lead  acetate.  —  Mock  lead,  a  miner's  term  for  blende. 
—  Red  lead,  a  scarlet,  crystalline,  granular  powder,  con- 
sisting of  minium  when  pure,  but  commonly  containing 
several  of  the  oxides  of  lead.  It  is  used  as  a  paint  or  ce- 
ment and  also  as  an  ingredient  of  flint  glass.  —  Red  lead 
ore  (Min.),  crocoite.  —  Sugar  of  lead,  acetate  of  lead.  — 
To  arm  the  lead,  to  fill  the  hollow  in  the  bottom  of  a 
sounding  lead  with  tallow  in  order  to  discover  the  na- 
ture of  the  bottom  by  the  substances  adhering.  Ham. 
Nav.  Encyc.  —  To  cast,  or  heave,  the  lead,  to  cast  the 
sounding  lead  for  ascertaining  the  depth  of  water.  — 
White  lead,  hydrated  carbonate  of  lead,  obtained  as  a 
white,  amorphous  powder,  and  much  used  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  white  paint. 

Lead,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Leaded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re 
Leadinq.]  1.  To  cover,  fill,  or  affect  with  lead ;  as,  con- 
tinuous firing  leads  the  grooves  of  a  rifle. 

2.  (Print.)  To  place  leads  between  the  lines  of ;  as,  to 
lead  a  page ;  leaded  matter. 

Lead  (led),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Led  (ISd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Leading.]  LOE.  leden,  AS.  Isedan  (akin  to  OS. 
ledtan,  D.  leiden,  G.  leiten,  Icel.  lelSa,  Sw.  leda,  Dan. 
lede),  properly  a  causative  fr.  AS.  liSan  to  go ;  akin  to 
OHG.  lidan,  Icel.  llSa,  Goth,  leipan  (in  comp.).  Cf. 
Lode,  Loath]  1.  To  guide  or  conduct  with  the  hand, 
or  by  means  of  some  physical  contact  or  connection ;  as, 


a  father  leads  a  child ;  a  jockey  leads  a  horse  with  a  hal- 
ter ;  a  dog  leads  a  blind  man. 
If  a  blind  man  lead  a  blind  man,  both  fall  down  in  the  ditch. 
WyclifQIatt.  xv.  14). 
They  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  unto  the  brow 
of  the  hUl.  Lvke  iv.  29. 

In  thy  right  hand  lead  with  thee 
The  mountain  nymph,  sweet  Liberty.  Milton. 

2.  To  guide  or  conduct  in  a  certain  course,  or  to  a 
certain  place  or  end,  by  making  the  way  known ;  to 
show  the  way,  esp.  by  going  with  or  going  in  advance 
of.  Hence,  figuratively  :  To  direct ;  to  counsel ;  to  in- 
struct ;  as,  to  lead  a  traveler  ;  to  lead  a  pupil. 

The  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to 

lead  them  the  way.  Ex.  xiii.  21. 

He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.       Ps.  xxiii.  2. 

This  thought  miglit  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask, 

Content,  though  Dlind,  had  I  no  better  guide.  Milton. 

3.  To  conduct  or  direct  with  authority ;  to  have  direc- 
tion or  charge  of ;  as,  to  lead  an  army,  an  exploring 
party,  or  a  search ;  to  lead  a  political  party. 

Christ  took  not  upon  him  flesh  and  blood  that  he  might  con- 
quer and  rule  nations,  lead  armies,  or  possess  places.         South. 

4.  To  go  or  to  be  in  advance  of ;  to  precede  ;  hence, 
to  be  foremost  or  chief  among ;  as,  the  big  sloop  led  the 
fleet  of  yachts  ;  the  Guards  led  the  attack ;  Demosthenes 
leads  the  orators  of  all  ages. 

As  Hesperus,  that  leads  the  sun  his  way.         Fairfax. 
And  lo  I  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest.    Leigh  Hunt. 

5.  To  draw  or  direct  by  influence,  whether  good  or 
bad  ;  to  prevail  on  ;  to  induce ;  to  entice ;  to  aUure ;  as, 
to  lead  one  to  espouse  a  righteous  cause. 

He  was  driven  by  the  necessities  of  the  timesLTnore  than  led 

by  his  own  disposition,  to  any  rigor  of  actions.  Eikon  Basilike. 

Silly  women,  laden  with  sins,  led  away  by  divers  lusts. 

2  Tim.  iii.  6  (Rev.  Ver.). 

6.  To  guide  or  conduct  one's  self  in,  through,  or 
along  (a  certain  course) ;  hence,  to  proceed  in  the  way 
of ;  to  follow  the  path  or  course  of ;  to  pass ;  to  spend. 
Also,  to  cause  (one)  to  proceed  or  follow  in  (a  certain 
course). 

That  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life.     1  Tim.  ii.  2. 

Nor  thou  with  shadowed  hint  confuse 

A  life  that  leads  melodious  days.  Tennyson. 

You  remember  .  .  .  the  life  he  used  to  lead  his  wife  and 

daughter.  Dickens. 

7.  (Cards  &  Dominoes)  To  begin  a  game,  round,  or 
trick,  with ;  as,  to  lead  trumps ;  the  double  five  was  led. 

To  lead  astray,  to  guide  in  a  wrong  way,  or  into  error ; 
to  seduce  from  truth  or  rectitude.  —  To  lead  captive,  to 
carry  or  bring  into  captivity.  —  To  lead  the  way,  to  show 
the  way  by  going  in  front ;  to  act  as  guide.    Goldsmith. 

Lead  (led),  v.  i.  1.  To  guide  or  conduct,  as  by  accom- 
panying, going  before,  showing,  influencing,  directing 
with  authority,  etc. ;  to  have  precedence  or  preeminence ; 
to  be  first  or  chief ;  —  used  in  most  of  the  senses  of  lead, 
V.  t. 

2.  To  tend  or  reach  in  a  certain  direction,  or  to  a  cer- 
tain place  ;  as,  the  path  leads  to  the  mill ;  gambling  leads 
to  other  vices. 

The  mountain  foot  that  leads  towards  Mantua.       Shdk. 

To  lead  ofE  or  out,  to  go  first ;  to  begin. 

Lead,  TO.  1.  The  act  of  leading  or  conducting ;  guid- 
ance ;  direction ;  as,  to  take  the  lead ;  to  be  under  the 
lead  of  another. 

At  the  time  I  speak  of,  and  having  a  momentary  lead,  ...  I 
am  sure  I  did  my  country  important  service.  Burke. 

2.  Precedence ;  advance  position ;  also,  the  measure  of 
precedence ;  as,  the  white  horse  had  the  lead;  a  lead  of 
a  boat's  length,  or  of  half  a  second. 

3.  (Cards  &  Dominoes)  The  act  or  right  of  playing 
first  in  a  game  or  round;  the  card,  suit,  or  piece,  so 
played  ;  as,  your  partner  has  the  lead. 

4.  An  open  way  in  an  ice  field.  Kane. 

5.  (llining)  A  lode. 

6.  (Kaut.)  The  course  of  a  rope  from  end  to  end. 

7-  (Steam  Engine)  The  width  of  port  opening  which 
is  uncovered  by  the  valve,  for  the  admission  or  release 
of  steam,  at  the  instant  when  the  piston  is  at  the  end  of 
its  stroke. 

d^^  When  used  alone  it  means  outside  lead,  or  lead 
for  the  admission  of  steam.  Inside  lead  refers  to  the 
release  or  exhaust. 

8.  (Civil  Engineering)  The  distance  of  haul,  as  from 
a  cutting  to  an  embankment. 

9.  (Horology)  The  action  of  a  tooth,  as  a  tooth  of  a 
wheel,  in  impelling  another  tooth  or  a  pallet.     Saunier. 

Lead  angle  {Steam  Engine),  the  angle  which  the  crank 
makes  with  the  line  of  centers,  in  approaching  it,  at  the 
instant  when  the  valve  opens  to  admit  steam.  —  Lead 
screw  (Mach.),  the  main  longitudinal  screw  of  a  lathe, 
which  gives  the  feed  motion  to  the  carriage. 

Lead'ed  (ISd'gd),  a.  1.  Fitted  with  lead ;  set  in  lead; 
as,  leaded  windows. 

2.  (Print.)  Separated  by  leads,  as  the  lines  of  a  page. 

Lead'en  (15d"n),  a.  1.  Made  of  lead  ;  of  the  nature 
of  lead  ;  as,  a  leaden  ball. 

2.  Like  lead  in  color,  etc.  ;  as,  a  leaden  sky. 

3.  Heavy,  dull;  sluggish.  "ieacZere  slumber."  Shak. 
Lead'er  (led'er)  re.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  leads 

or  conducts ;  a  guide ;  a  conductor.  Especially :  (a)  One 
who  goes  first.  (6)  One  having  authority  to  direct ;  a 
chief;  a  commander,  (c)  (Mus.)  A  performer  who  leads 
a  band  or  choir  in  music ;  also,  in  an  orchestra,  the  prin- 
cipal violinist ;  the  one  who  plays  at  the  head  of  the  first 
violins,  (d)  (Naut.)  A  block  of  hard  wood  pierced  with 
suitable  holes  for  leading  ropes  in  their  proper  places. 
(e)  (Mach.)  The  principal  wheel  in  any  kind  of  ma- 
chinery. [Obs.  or  R."]  O.  Francis.  (/)  A  horse  placed 
in  advance  of  others ;  one  of  the  forward  pair  of  horses. 
He  forgot  to  pull  in  his  leaders,  and  they  gallop  away  with 
him  at  times.  /fare, 

(g)  A  pipe  for  conducting  rain  water  from  a  roof  to  a 
cistern  or  to  the  ground ;  a  conductor,     (h)  (Fishing)  A 


net  for  leading  fish  into  a  pound,  weir,  etc.  ;  also,  a 
line  of  gut,  to  which  the  snell  of  a  fiy  hook  is  attached. 
(i)  (Mining)  A  branch  or  small  vein,  not  important  in 
itself,  but  indicating  the  proximity  of  a  better  one. 

2.  The  first,  or  the  principal,  editorial  article  in  a 
newspaper ;  a  leading  or  main  editorial  article. 

3.  (Print.)  (a)  A  type  having  a  dot  or  short  row  of 
dots  upon  its  face,  (b)  pi.  A  row  of  dots,  periods,  or 
hyphens,  used  in  tables  of  contents,  indexes,  etc.,  to  lead 
the  eye  across  a  space  to  the  right  word  or  number. 

Syn.  —  Chief ;  chieftain ;  commander.    See  Chiep. 

Lead'er-shlp  (led'er-ship),  re.    The  office  of  a  leader. 

Lead'hill-ite  (ISd'hil-It),  re.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a 
yellowish  or  greenish  white  color,  consisting  of  the  sul- 
phate and  carbonate  of  lead ;  —  so  called  from  having 
been  first  found  at  Leadhills,  Scotland. 

Lead'ing  (ISd'Ing),  n.  Lead,  or  articles  of  lead,  col- 
lectively ;  lead  work. 

Lead'ing  (led'ing),  a.  Guiding;  directing;  control- 
ling ;  foremost ;  as,  a  leading  motive ;  a  leading  man ;  a 
leading  example.  —  Lead'lng-ly,  adv. 

Leading  case  (Laic),  a  reported  decision  which  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  settling  the  law  of  the  question  in- 
volved. Abbott.  —  Leading  motive  (a  translation  of  G. 
leitmotif]  {Mus.),  a  guiding  theme  j  m  the  modern  music 
drama  of  Wagner,  a  marked  melodic  phrase  or  short  pas- 
sage which  always  accompanies  the  reappearance  of  a 
certain  person,  situation,  abstract  idea,  or  allusion  in  the 
course  of  the  play ;  a  sort  of  musical  label.  —  Leading 
note  (Mus.),  the  seventh  note  or  tone  in  the  ascending 
major  scale ;  the  sensible  note.  —  Leading  question,  a  ques- 
tion so  framed  as  to  guide  the  person  questioned  in  mak- 
ing his  reply.  —  Leading  strings,  strings  by  which  chil- 
dren are  supported  when  beginning  to  walk.  —  To  be  in 
leading  strings,  to  be  in  a  state  of  infancy  or  dependence, 
or  under  the  guidance  of  others.  —  Leading  wheel,  a  wheel 
situated  before  the  driving  wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine. 

Lead'ing,  to.  1.  The  act  of  guiding,  directing,  gov- 
erning, or  enticing ;  guidance.  Shak. 

2.  Suggestion  ;  hint ;  example.    [Archaic']       Bacon. 

Lead'man  (led'manj,  to./  pi.  Leadmen  (-men).  One 
who  leads  a  dance.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Leads'man  (ISdz'man),  to.,*  pi.  Leadsmen  (-men). 
(Naut.)  The  man  who  heaves  the  lead.  Totten, 

Lead'wort'  (ISd'wQrf),  ra.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  mari- 
time herbs  (Plumbago).  P.  Europxa  has  lead-colored 
spots  on  the  leaves,  and  nearly  lead-colored  flowers. 

Lead'y  (-f),  a.    Resembling  lead.  Sir  T.  Elyot, 

Leaf  (lef),  re. ;  pi.  Leaves  (levz).  [OE.  leef,  lef,  leaf, 
AS.  lefif ;  akin  to  S.  lof,  OFries. 
laf,  D.  loof  foliage,  G.  laub,  OHG. 
loub  leaf,  foliage,  Icel.  lauf,  Sw. 
lof,  Dan.  lov,  Goth,  laufs ;  cf.  Lith. 
lapas.  Cf.  Lodge.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  col- 
ored, usually  green,  expansion  grow- 
ing from  the  side  of  a  stem  or  root- 
stock,  in  which  the  sap  for  the  use 
of  the  plant  is  elaborated  under  the 
influence  of  light ;  one  of  the  parts 
of  a  plant  which  collectively  consti- 
tute its  foliage. 

my  Such  leaves  usually  consist  of 
a  blade,  or  lamina,  supported  upon  a 
leafstalk  or  petiole,  which,  continued 
through  the  blade  as  the  midrib, 
gives  off  woody  ribs  and  veins  that 
support  the  cellular  texture.  The 
petiole  has  usually  some  sort  of  an 
appendage  on  each  side  of  its  base, 
which  is  called  the  stipule.  The  green 
parenchyma  of  the  leaf  is  covered  with  a  thin  epidenn 
pierced  with  closable  microscopic  openings,  known  as 
stomata. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  special  organ  of  vegetation  in  the  form  of 
a  lateral  outgrowth  from  the  stem,  whether  appearing  as 
a  part  of  the  foliage,  or  as  a  cotyledon,  a  scale,  a  bract, 
a  spine,  or  a  tendril. 

(!^°"  In  this  view  every  part  of  a  plant,  except  the  root 
and  the  stem,  is  cither  a  leaf,  or  is  composed  of  leaves 
more  or  less  modified  and  transformed. 

3.  Something  which  is  like  a  leaf  in  being  wide  and 
thin  and  having  a  flat  surface,  or  in  being  attached  to  a 
larger  body  by  one  edge  or  end ;  as :  (a)  A  part  of  a  book 
or  folded  sheet  containing  two  pages  upon  its  opposite 
sides.  (6)  A  side,  division,  or  part,  that  slides  or  is 
hinged,  as  of  window  shutters,  folding  doors,  etc.  (c) 
The  movable  side  of  a  table,  (d)  A  very  thin  plate  ;  as, 
gold  leaf,  (e)  A  portion  of  fat  lying  in  a  separate  fold 
or  layer.  (/)  One  of  the  teeth  of  a  pinion,  especially 
when  small. 

Leaf  beetle  (Zool.),  any  beetle  which  feeds  upon  leaves ; 
esp.,  any  species  of  the  family  Chrysomelidm,  as  the 

Eotato  beetle  and  helmet  beetle.  —  Leaf  bridge,  a  draw- 
ridge  having  a  platform  or  leaf  which  swings  vertically 
on  hinges. —  Leaf  bud  (Bot.),  a  bud  which  develops  into 
leaves  or  a  leafy  branch. —  Leaf  butterfly  (Zoo^),  any  but- 
terfly which,  in  the  form  and  colors  of  its  wings,  resembles 
the  leaves  of  plants  upon  which  it  rests ;  esp.,  butterflies 
of  the  genus  Kallima,  found  in  Southern  Asia  and  the 
East  Indies.  —  Leaf  crumpler  (Zool.),  a  small  moth  (P/tycis 
indigenella),  the  larva  of  whicli  feeds  upon  leaves  of  the 
apple  tree,  and  forms  its  nest  by  crumpling  and  fasten- 
ing leaves  together  in  clusters.  —  Leaf  cutter  {Zool.),  any 
one  of  various  species  of  wild 
bees  of  the  genus  Megachile, 
which  cut  rounded  pieces  from 
the  edges  of  leaves,  or  the  pet- 
als of  flowers,  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  their  nests, 
which  are  made  in  holes  and 
crevices,  or  in  a  leaf  rolled  up 
for  the  purpose.  Among  the 
common  American  species  are 
M.  brfvismxA  At.  centrmailaris. 
Called  also  rose-cutting  bee.  — 
Leaf  fat,  the  fat  which  lies  in 
leaves  or  layers  within  the 
body  of  an  animal.— Leaf  flea      t../  r,.tt..r ,^f  ii,n  Rn.o 
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Leaf    Insect   {Phyllium 
siccifohum). 


bog  (Zool.),  any  tree  frog  of  the  genus  Phyllomedusa .  — 
Leaf  green.  {Bot.)  See  Chlokophyll. —Leaf  hopper  (i^ooi.), 
any  small  jumping  hemipterous  insect  of  the  genus  Tet- 
tigonia,  and  allied  genera.  They  live  upon  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  plants.  See  Vine  hoppek.  —  Leaf  insect 
(2odl.),  any  one  of  several  gen- 
era and  species  of  orthopterous 
insects,  esp.  of  the  genus  P/it/l- 
lium^  in  vi'liich  the  wings,  and 
sometimes  the  legs,  resemble 
leaves  in  color  and  form.  They 
are  common  in  Southern  Asia 
and  the  East  Indies.  —  Leaf  lard, 
lard  from  leaf  fat.  See  under 
Lard.  —  Leaf  loose  (ZooL),  an 
aphid.— Leaf  metal,  metal  in  thin 
leaves,  as  gold,  silver,  or  tin.  — 
Leaf  miner  iZo'dl.),  any  one  of 
various  small  lepidopterous  and 
dipterous  insects,  which,  in  the 
larval  stages,  burrow  in  and  eat 
the  parenchyma  of  leaves ;  as, 
the  pear-tree  leafmineriLiihocol' 
leiis  geminatella).  —  Leaf  notcher 
iZo'dl.),  a  pale  bluish  green  bee- 
tle (Ariipus  Floridanus),  which, 
in  Florida,  eats  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  of  orange'  trees.  —  Leaf 
Toiler  iZo'dl.),  the  larva  of  any  tor- 
tricid  moth  which  makes  a  nest  by  rolling  up  the  leaves 
of  plants.  See  Toetkix.  —  Leaf  scar  (Bot.),  the  cicatrix 
on  a  stem  whence  a  leaf  has  fallen.  —  Leaf  sewer  (Zoril.),  a 
tortricid  moth,  whose  caterpillar  makes  a  nest  by  rolling 
up  a  leaf  and  fastening  the  edges  together  with  silk,  as  if 
sewn;  esp.,  Phozopteris  nubeculana,  which  feeds  upon 
the  apple  tre'e.  —  Leaf  sight,  a  hinged  sight  on  a  firearm, 
which  can  be  raised  or  folded  down.  —  Leaf  trace  (Bot.), 
one  or  more  fibrovascular  bundles,  which  may  be  traced 
down  an  endogenous  stem  from  the  base  of  a  leaf.  —  Leaf 
tier  (Zool.),  a  tortricid  moth  whose  larva  makes  a  nest  by 
fastening  tlie  edges  of  a  leaf  together  with  silk ;  esp.,  Teras 
cinderelTa,  found  on  the  apple  tree.  —  Leaf  valve,  a  valve 
which  moves  on  a  hinge.  —  Leaf  wasp  (Zool.),  a  sawfly.  — 
To  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  to  make  a  radical  change  for  the 
better  in  one's  way  of  living  or  doing.  [Colloq.] 
They  were  both  determined  to  turn  over  a  Tiew  leaf.  Hichardson. 

Leal  (lef),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Leafed  (left) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  LEAprao.]  To  shoot  out  leaves ;  to  produce 
leaves ;  to  leave ;  as,  the  trees  leaf  in  May. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Leafage  (lef'Sj ;  48),  n.   Leaves,  collectively ;  foliage. 

Leaf'cup'  (-kiip'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  coarse  American  com- 
posite weed  (Polyrania  Uvedalia). 

Leafed  (left),  a.  Having  (such)  a  leaf  or  (so  many) 
leaves ;  —  used  in  composition  ;  as,  broad-ieo/ed  ;  four- 
leafed. 

Leaf'et  (lef'St),  n.    (Bot.)  A  leaflet. 

Leal'-foot'ed  (-foSfgd),  a.  (Zool.)  Having  leaflike 
expansions  on  the  legs  ;  —  said  of  certain  insects ;  as,  the 
leaf-fooled  bug  (Leptoglossus  phyllopus). 

Leafi-ness  (-i-nes),  «.     The  state  of  being  leafy. 

Leafless,  a.  Having  no  leaves  or  foliage ;  bearing  no 
foliage.  "Leafless groves."  Cowper. — Leaf less-ness, n. 

Leafless  plants,  plants  having  no  foliage,  though  leaves 
may  be  present  in  the  form  of  scales  and  bracts.  See 
Leap,  re.,  1  and  2. 

Leaflet  (-ISt),  n.  1.  A  little  leaf ;  also,  a  little  printed 
leaf  or  a  tract. 

2.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  divisions  of  a 
compound  leaf ;  a  foliole.  _-/b\v  \-^ 

3.  {Zool.)  A  leaf  like  organ  or  part;  <Sn^  <3lf$' 
as,  a  leaflet  of  the  gills  of  fishes. 

Leal'-nosed'    (-nozd'),  a.      {Zool.) 
Having    a  leaflike   membrane   on   the 
nose ;  —  said  of   certain  bats,  esp.  of 
the  genera  Phyllostoma  and  Ehinonyc-    _     „  .  ,  „    , 
teris.     SeeVAMPffiE.  Leaflets  (Bot.). 

Leafstalk'  (-stak'),  n.  {Bot.)  The  stalk  or  petiole 
which  supports  a  leaf. 

Leafy  (-y),  a.  \_Compar.  Leapieii  (-I-er);  superl. 
Leatiest.]  1.  Full  of  leaves ;  abounding  in  leaves ;  as, 
the  leafy  forest.  "  The  leafy  month  of  June."  Coleridge. 

2.  Consisting  of  leaves.     "Aleafyhed."  Byron. 

League  (leg),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  legue,  lieue,  a  measure  of 
length,  F.  lieue,  Pr.  lega,  legua.  It.  &  LL.  lega,  Sp.  legua, 
Pg.  legoa,  legua  ;  all  f  r.  LL.  leuga,  leuca,  of  Celtic  origin : 
cf.  Arm.  leo,  lev  (perh.  from  French),  Jr.  leige  (perh. 
from  English) ;  also  Ir.  &  Gael,  leac  a  flag,  a  broad,  flat 
stone,  W.  llech,  —  such  stones  having  perh.  served  as  a 
sort  of  milestone  (cf.  Cromlech).]  1.  A  measure  of 
length  or  distance,  varying  in  different  countries  from 
about  2.4  to  4.6  English  statute  miles  of  5,280  feet  each, 
and  used  (as  a  land  measure)  chiefly  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  Spanish  parts  of  America.  The  ma- 
rine league  of  England  and  the  United  States  is  equal  to 
three  marine,  or  geographical,  miles  of  6080  feet  each. 

^g^  The  English  land  league  is  equal  to  three  English 
statute  miles.  The  Spanish  and  French  leagues  vary 
m  each  country  according  to  usage  and  the  kind  of 
measurement  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  Dutch 
and  German  leagues  contain  about  four  geographical 
miles,  or  about  4.6  English  statute  miles. 

2.  A  stone  erected  near  a  public  road  to  mark  the 
distance  of  a  league.     [06s.] 

League  (leg),  re.  [F.  ligue,  LL.  liga,  fr.  L.  ligare  to 
bind  ;  cf.  Sp.  Hga.  Cf.  Ally  a  confederate,  LiOATtrRE.] 
An  alliance  or  combination  of  two  or  more  nations,  par- 
ties, or  persons,  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose 
which  requires  a  continued  course  of  action,  as  for  mu- 
tual defense,  or  for  furtherance  of  commercial,  religious, 
or  political  interests,  etc. 

.  And  let  there  be 

Twixt  us  and  them  no  league,  nor  amity.        Denham. 

^W^  A  league  may  be  offensive  or  defensive,  or  both  ; 
offensive,  when  the  parties  agree  to  unite  in  attacking  a 
common  enemy  ;  defensive,  when  they  agree  to  a  mutual 
defense  of  each  other  against  an  enemy. 
,  The  Holy  League,  an  alliance  of  Roman  Catholics  formed 
in  1576  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  for  the 


exclusion  of  Protestants  from  the  throne  of  France.  — 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  See  Covenant,  2.  —  The  land 
league,  an  association,  organized  in  Dublin  in  1879,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Irish  tenantry,  its  avowed 
objects  being  to  secure  fixity  of  tenure,  fair  rent,  and  free 
sale  of  the  tenants'  interest.  It  was  declared  illegal  by 
Parliament,  but  vigorous  prosecutions  have  failed  to 
suppress  it. 

Syn.  —  Alliance  ;  confederacy  ;  confederation ;  coali- 
tion ;  combination ;  compact ;  cooperation. 

League  (leg),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Leagued  (legd) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Leagdinq  (le'ging).]  [Cf.  F.  se  liguer. 
See  2d  League.]  To  unite  in  a  league  or  confederacy  ; 
to  combine  for  mutual  support ;  to  confederate.     South. 

League,  v.  t.  To  join  in  a  league  ;  to  cause  to  com- 
bine for  a  joint  purpose ;  to  combine ;  to  unite  ;  as,  com- 
mon interests  will  league  heterogeneous  elements. 

Lea'guer  (le'ger),  re.  One  who  belongs  to  or  supports 
a  league.  Bacon.     W.  Irving. 

Lea'guer,  n.  [D.  leger  camp,  bed,  couch,  lair.  See 
Lair,  and  cf.  Beleaquee.]  1.  The  camp  of  a  besieging 
army ;  a  camp  in  general.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  siege  or  beleaguering.     [JS.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Lea'guer,  ■V.  i.    To  besiege ;  to  beleaguer.     [Ofe.] 

Lea'guer-er  (-er),  re.    A  besieger.     [J?.]    J.  Webster. 

Leak  (lek),  re.  [Akin  to  D.  leh  leaky,  a  leak,  6. 
leek,  Icel.  lekr  leaky,  Dan.  lesk  leaky,  a  leak,  Sw.  lack ; 
cf.  AS.  hlec  full  of  cracks  or  leaky.  Cf.  Leak,  v.']  1.  A 
crack,  crevice,  fissure,  or  hole  which  admits  water  or 
other  fluid,  or  lets  it  escape  ;  as,  a  leak  in  a  roof  ;  a  leak 
in  a  boat;  a  leak  in  a  gas  pipe.  "  One  leak  will  sink  a 
ship."  Bunyan. 

2.  The  entrance  or  escape  of  a  fluid  through  a  crack, 
flssure,  or  other  aperture ;  as,  the  leak  gained  on  the 
ship's  pumps. 

To  spring  a  leak,  to  open  or  crack  so  as  to  let  in  water ; 
to  begu»  to  let  in  water  ;  as,  the  ship  sprung  a  leak. 

Leak,  a.    Leaky.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Leak,  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Leaked  (lekt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Leaking.]  [Akin  to  D.  lekken,  G.  lecken,  lechen, 
Icel.  leka,  Dan.  Isekke,  Sw.  Idcka,  AS.  leccan  to  wet, 
moisten.  See  Leak,  re.]  1.  To  let  water  or  other  fluid 
in  or  out  through  a  hole,  crevice,  etc. ;  as,  the  cask 
leaks  ;  the  roof  leaks;  the  boat  leaks. 

2.  To  enter  or  escape,  as  a  fluid,  through  a  hole,  crev- 
ice, etc. ;  to  pass  gradually  into,  or  out  of,  something ; 
— usually  with  in  or  out. 

To  leak  out,  to  be  divulged  gradually  or  clandestinely ; 
to  become  public ;  as,  the  facts  leaked  out. 

Leak,  v.  t.  To  permit  to  enter  or  escape  through  a 
leak  ;  as,  to  leak  water  or  gas.  Hooke. 

Leak'age  (-fij ;  48),  re.     [Cf.  D.  lekhage,  for  sense  1.] 

1.  A  leaking;  also,  the  quantity  that  enters  or  issues 
by  leaking. 

2.  {Com.)  An  allowance  of  a  certain  rate  per  sent 
for  the  leaking  of  casks,  or  waste  of  liquors  by  leaking. 

Leak'i-ness  (-i-nes),  re.     The  quality  of  being  leaky. 

Leak'y  (-y),  a.  ICompar.  Leakier  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Leakiest.]  1.  Permitting  water  or  other  fluid  to  leak 
in  or  out ;  as,  a  leaky  roof  or  cask. 

2.  Apt  to  disclose  secrets ;  tattling ;  not  close.  ICollog.'] 

Leal  (lei),  a.  [OF.  leial,  another  form  of  loial,  F.  loyal. 
See  LoTAii.]     Faithful ;  loyal ;  true. 

All  men  true  and  leal,  all  women  pure.       Tennyson. 

Land  of  the  leal,  the  place  of  the  faithful ;  heaven. 

Leam  (lem),  re.  &  V.  i.     See  Leme.     [06s.]     Holland. 

Learn,  re.  [See  Leamer,  Lien.]  A  cord  or  strap  for 
leading  a  dog.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Leam'er  (-er),  n.  [F.  limier,  OF.  liemier,  fr.  L.  liga- 
men  band,  bandage.     See  Lien.]     A  dog  held  by  a  leam. 

Lean  (len),  v.  t.  [Icel.  leyna;  akin  to  G.  laugnen  to 
deny,  AS.  lygnian,  also  E.  lie  to  speak  falsely.]  To  con- 
ceal.    [06s.]  Hay. 

Lean  (len),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Leaned  (lend),  some- 
times Leant  (lent)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Leaning.]  [OB. 
lenen,  AS.  hlinian,  hleonian,  v.  i. ;  akin  to  OS.  hlinon, 
D.  leunen,  OHG.  hlinen,  linen,  G.  lehnen,  L.  inclinare, 
Gr.  xKiveiv,  L.  clivus  hill,  slope.  V^O.  Cf.  Declivity, 
Climax,  Incline,  Ladder.]  1.  To  incline,  deviate,  or 
bend,  from  a  vertical  position ;  to  be  in  a  position  thus 
inclining  or  deviating ;  as,  she  leaned  out  at  the  window ; 
a  ^eareirep' column.     *' He  Zeare^  forward."  Dickens. 

2.  To  incline  in  opinion  or  desire ;  to  conform  in  con- 
duct ;  — with  to,  toward,  etc. 

They  delight  rather  to  lean  to  their  old  customs.    Spenser. 

3.  To  rest  or  rely,  for  support,  comfort,  and  the  like  ; 
—  with  ore,  upon,  or  against. 

He  leaned  not  on  his  fathers  but  himself.     Tennyson. 

Lean,  v.  t.     [From  Lean,  v.  i. ;  AS.  hlienan,  v.  t.,  fr. 

hleonian,  hlinian,  v.  i.]    To  cause  to  lean ;  to  incline  ; 

to  support  or  rest.  Mrs.  Browning. 

His  fainting  limbs  against  an  oak  he  leant.       Dryden. 

Lean  (len),  a.  ICompar.  Leaner  (-er^  ;  superl.  Lean- 
est.] [OE.  lene,  AS.  hlsene;  prob.  akm  to  E.  lean  to 
incline.  See  Lean,  v.  i.]  1.  Wanting  flesh ;  destitute 
of  or  deficient  in  fat ;  not  plump ;  meager  ;  thin ;  lank ; 
as,  a  lean  body ;  a  lean  man  ;  lean  cattle. 

2.  Wanting  fullness,  richness,  suflSciency,  or  produc- 
tiveness ;  deficient  in  quality  or  contents ;  slender ;  scant ; 
barren  ;  bare  ;  mean  ;  —  used  literally  and  figuratively  ; 
as,  the  lean  earth ;  a  lean  harvest ;  a  lean  purse ;  a  lean 
discourse ;  Zeare  wages.     "No  ?eare  wardrobe."        Shak. 

Their  lean  and  flashy  songs.  Milton. 

What  the  land  is,  whether  it  be  fat  or  lean.  Num.  xiii.  20. 
Out  of  my  fean  and  low  abihty 

I  '11  lend  you  something.  Shak. 

3.  (Typog.)  Of  a  character  which  prevents  the  com- 
positor from  earning  the  usual  wages  ;  —  opposed  to  fat  ; 
as  lean  copy,  matter,  or  tjrpe. 

Syirj.  —  Slender ;  spare  ;  thin ;  meager ;  lank ;  skinny ; 
gaunt. 


£  Main  Building 
A  Lean-to. 


Lean  (len),  re.  1.  That  part  of  flesh  which  consists 
principally  of  muscle  without  the  fat. 

The  fat  was  m  white  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy.  Goldsmith, 

2.  (Typog.)  Unremunerative  copy  or  work. 

Lean'-faced'  (-fasV),  a.     1.  Having  a  thin  face. 

2.  (Typog.)  Slender  or  narrow ;  —  said  of  type  the  let- 
ters of  which  have  thin  lines,  or  are  unusually  narrow  in 
proportion  to  their  height.  W.  Savage. 

Lean'ing,  re.  The  act,  or  state,  of  inclining ;  inclina- 
tion ;  tendency  ;  as,  a  leaning  towards  Calvinism. 

Lean'ly,  adv.     Meagerly  ;  without  fat  or  plumpness. 

Lean'neSS,  re.  [AS.  hlaennes.']  The  condition  or  qual- 
ity of  being  lean. 

Lean '-to'  (len'too'),  a. 
(Arch.)  Having  only  one  slope 
or  pitch  ;  —  said  of  a  roof.  —re. 
A  shed  or  slight  building  placed 
against  the  wall  of  a  larger 
structure  and  having  a  single- 
pitched  roof ;  —  called  also  pent- 
house, and  to-fall. 

The  outer  circuit  was  covered  as 
a  lean-to,  all  round  this  inner  apart- 
ment. Dc  Foe. 

Lean'-wlt'ted  (-wlt'tSd),  a. 
Having  but  little  sense  or  shrewdness.  Shak. 

Lean'y  (-y),  a.    Lean.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Leap(lep),  re.  IAS.  leap.}  1.  A  basket.  [06s.]  Wyclif. 

2.  A  weel  or  wicker  trap  for  fish.     IProv.  Eng.'] 

Leap  (lep),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Leaped  (lept ;  277), 
rarely  Leapt;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Leaping.]  [OE.  lepen, 
leapen,  AS.  hle&pan  to  leap,  jump,  run ;  akin  to  OS. 
sihlopan,  OFries.  hlapa,  D.  loopen,  G.  laufen,  OHG. 
louff'an,  hlavffan,  Icel.  hlaupa,  Sw.  lopa,  Dan.  lobe, 
Goth,  ushlaupan.  Cf.  Elope,  Lope,  Lapwing,  Loaf  to 
loiter.]  1.  To  spring  clear  of  the  ground,  with  the  feet ; 
to  jump  ;  to  vault ;  as,  a  man  leaps  over  a  fence,  or  leaps 
upon  a  horse.  Bacon. 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood.  Shak. 

2.  To  spring  or  move  suddenly,  as  by  a  jump  or  by 
jumps  ;  to  bound ;  to  move  swiftly.     Also  Fig. 
My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky.  Wordsworth. 

Leap,  V.  t.  1.  To  pass  over  by  a  leap  or  jump  ;  as,  to 
leap  a  wall,  or  a  ditch. 

2.  To  copulate  with  (a  female  beast) ;  to  cover. 

3.  To  cause  to  leap  ;  as,  to  leap  a  horse  across  a  ditch. 
Leap,  re.     1.  The  act  of  leaping,  or  the  space  passed 

by  leaping ;  a  jump  ;  a  spring  ;  a  bound. 

Wickedness  comes  on  by  degrees, . . .  and  sudden  leaps  from 
one  extreme  to  another  are  unnatural.  V Estrange. 

Changes  of  tone  may  proceed  either  by  leaps  ot  glides.  H.  Sweet. 

2.  Copulation  with,  or  coverture  of,  a  female  beast. 

3.  (Mining)  A  fault. 

4.  (3Ius.)  A  passing  from  one  note  to  another  by  an 
interval,  especially  by  a  long  one,  or  by  one  including 
several  other  and  intermediate  intervals. 

Leap'er  (lep'er),  re.  [AS.  hleapere.'\  One  who,  or 
that  which,  leaps. 

Leap'er,  re.  [See  1st  Leap.]  A  kind  of  hooked  in- 
strument for  untwisting  old  cordage. 

Leap'frog'  (-frog'),  re.  A  play  among  boys,  in  which 
one  stoops  down  and  another  leaps  over  him  by  placing 
his  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  former. 

Leap'ful  (-f  ul),  re.   [See  1st  Leap.]  A  basketful.  [06s.] 

Leap'lng,  a.  &  re.  from  Leap,  to  jump. 

Leaping  house,  a  brothel.  [06s.]  <SAaA-.  —  Leaping  pole, 
a  pole  used  in  some  games  of  leaping.  —  Leaping  spider 
(Zool.),  a  jumping  spider  ;  one  of  the  SaltigradEe. 

Leap'lng-ly,  adv.     By  leaps. 

Leap'  year'  (yer').  Bissextile ;  a  year  containing  366 
days ;  every  fourth  year  which  leaps  over  a  day  more 
than  a  common  year,  giving  to  February  twenty-nine 
days.    See  Bissextile. 

11!^^  Every  year  whose  number  is  divisible  by  four  with- 
out a  remainder  is  a  leap  year,  excepting  the  full  cen- 
turies, which,  to  be  leap  years,  must  be  divisible  by  400 
without  a  remainder.  If  not  so  divisible  they  are  com- 
mon years.    1900,  therefore,  is  not  a  leap  year. 

Lear  (ler),  v.  t.    To  learn.   See  Lere,  to  learn.    [06s.] 

Lear,  re.     Lore ;  lesson.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Lear,  a.    See  Leer,  a.     IProv.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 

Lear,  n.     An  annealing  oven.     See  Leer,  re. 

Learn  (lemV  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Learned  (lernd),  or 
Learnt  (lernt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Learning.]  [OE.  lemen, 
leornen,  AS.  leornian;  akin  to  OS.  linon,  for  lirnon, 
OHG.  lirnen,  lemen,  G.  lernen,  fr.  the  root  of  AS.  Iseran 
to  teach,  OS.  lerian,  OHG.  leran,  G:  lehren,  Goth,  lais- 
Jan,  also  Goth,  lais  I  know,  leis  acquainted  (in  comp.) ; 
all  prob.  from  a  root  meaning,  to  go,  go  over,  and  hence, 
to  learn ;  cf .  AS.  leoran  to  go.  Cf .  Last  a  mold  of  the 
foot.  Lore.]  1.  To  gain  knowledge  or  information  of ; 
to  ascertain  by  inquiry,  study,  or  investigation ;  to  re- 
ceive instruction  concerning ;  to  fix  in  the  mind  ;  to  ac- 
quire understanding  of,  or  skill  in ;  as,  to  learn  the  way ; 
to  leam  a  lesson  ;  to  leam  dancing  ;  to  learn  to  skate ; 
to  learn  the  violin  ;  to  learn  the  truth  about  something, 
"iearre  to  do  well."  Is.i.VI. 

Now  learn  a  parable  of  the  fig  tree.     Matt.  xxiv.  32. 

2.  To  communicate  knowledge  to  ;  to  teach.    [06s.] 
Hast  thou  not  learned  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  Shak. 

H^p"  Learn  formerly  had  also  the  sense  of  teach,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  analogy  of  the  French  and  other  lan- 
guages, and  hence  we  find  it  with  this  sense  in  Shake- 
speare, Spenser,  and  other  old  writers.  This  usage  has 
now  passed  away.  To  lenm  is  to  receive  instruction,  and 
to  teach  is  to  give  instruction.  He  who  is  taught  learns, 
not  he  who  teaches. 

Learn,  v.  i.    To  acquire  knowledge  or  skill ;  to  make 
progress  in  acquiring  knowledge  or  skill ;  to  receive  in- 
formation or  instruction ;  as,  this  child  learns  quickly. 
Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  leam  of  me.     Matt.  xi.  29. 

To  leam  by  heart.     See  By  heart,  under  Heart.  —  To 
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learn  by  rote,  to  memoriae  by  repetition  without  exercise 
of  the  understanding. 

Learc'a-ble  (lem'a-b'l),  a.     Such  as  can  be  learned. 

Learn'ed  (lern'Sd),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  learning  ; 
possesatug,  or  characterized  by,  learning,  esp.  scholastic 
learning  ;  erudite  ;  well-informed ;  as,  a  learned  scholar, 
writer,  or  lawyer ;  a  learned  book  ;  a  learned  theory. 

The  learned  lover  lost  no  time.  Spenser. 

Men  of  much  reading  are  greatly  learned,  but  may  be  little 

knowing.  Locke. 

Words  of  teamed  length  and  thundering  sound.  Goldsmith. 

The  learned,  learned  men  ;  men  of  erudition ;  scholars. 

-  Learn'ed-ly,  adv.  —  Learn'ed-ness,  n. 

Every  coxcomb  swears  as  learnedly  as  they.         Swift. 

Leam'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  learns  ;  a  scholar. 

Leam'ing,  re.  [AS.  leornung.]  1.  The  acquisition 
of  knowledge  or  skill ;  as,  the  learning  of  languages ;  the 
learning  of  telegraphy. 

2.  The  knowledge  or  skUl  received  by  instruction  or 
study ;  acquired  knowledge  or  ideas  in  any  branch  of 
science  or  literature  ;  erudition ;  literature  ;  science ;  as, 
he  is  a  man  of  great  learning. 

Book  learning.    See  under  Book. 

Syn.  —  Literature ;  erudition ;  lore ;  scholarship ;  sci- 
ence ;  letters.   See  Literature. 

Leas'a-ble  (les'a-b'l),  a.  [From  2d  Lease.]  Such  as 
can  be  leased. 

Lease  (lez),  v.  i.  [AS.  lesan  to  gather ;  akin  to  D. 
lesen  to  gather,  read,  G.  lesen,  Goth,  lisan  to  gather ; 
of.  Lith.  lesli  to  peck.]  To  gather  what  harvesters  have 
left  behind  ;  to  glean.     [06.?.]  Dry  den. 

Lease  (les),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Leased  (lest) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Leasino.]  [F.  laisser,  OF.  laissier,  lessier,  to 
leave,  transmit,  L.  laxare  to  loose,  slacken,  from  laxus 
loose,  wide.  See  Lax,  and  cf.  Lessee.]  1.  To  grant  to 
another  by  lease  the  possession  of,  as  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments ;  to  let ;  to  demise ;  as,  a  land- 
owner leases  a  farm  to  a  tenant ;  —  sometimes  with  out. 
There  were  some  [houses]  that  were  leased  out  for  three  lives. 

Addison. 

2.  To  hold  under  a  lease ;  to  take  a  lease  of ;  as,  a 
tenant  leases  his  land  from  the  owner. 

Lease  (les),  n.     [Cf.   OF.  lais.    See  Lease,   v.   <.] 

1.  A  demise  or  letting  of  lands,  tenements,  or  heredit^ 
aments  to  another  for  l2e,  for  a  term  of  years,  or  at  will, 
or  for  any  less  interest  than  that  which  the  lessor  has  in 
the  property,  usually  for  a  specified  rent  or  compensation. 

2.  The  contract  for  such  letting. 

G.  Any  tenure  by  grant  or  permission ;  the  time  for 
which  such  a  tenure  holds  good ;  allotted  time. 
Our  high-placed  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature.  Shah. 

Lease  and  release,  a  mode  of  conveyance  of  freehold  es- 
tates, formerly  common  in  England  and  in  New  York. 
Its  place  is  now  supplied  by  a  simple  deed  of  grant. 

Burrill.     Warren'' s  Blackstone. 

Leaseliold'  (les'hold'),  a.    Held  by  lease. 

Lease'hold',  n.  A  tenure  by  lease ;  specifically,  land 
held  as  personalty  under  a  lease  for  years. 

Lease'hold'er  (-er),  n.  A  tenant  under  a  lease.  — 
Lease'hold'lng,  a.  &  n. 

Leas'er  (lez'er),  n.  [From  1st  Lease.]  One  who 
leases  or  gleans.     [06i.]  Swift. 

Leas'er,  n.    A  har.     [06jr.]    See  Leasino. 

Leash  (lesh),  n.  [OE.  Use,  lees,  leece,  OF.  lesse,  F. 
laisse,  LL.  laxa,  fr.  L.  laxus  loose.  See  Lax.]  1.  A  thong 
of  leather,  or  a  long  cord,  by  which  a  falconer  holds  his 
hawk,  or  a  courser  his  dog. 

Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash.       Shak. 

2.  {Sporting)  A  brace  and  a  half  ;  a  tierce  ;  three ; 
three  creatures  of  any  kind,  especially  greyhounds,  foxes, 
bucks,  and  hares ;  hence,  the  number  three  in  general. 

[I]  kept  my  chamber  a  leash  of  days.       B.  Sanson. 
Then  were  I  wealthier  than  a  leash  of  kings.    Tennyson. 

3.  ( Weaving)  A  string  with  a  loop  at  the  end  for  lift- 
tag  warp  threads,  in  a  loom. 

Leash,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Leashed  (lesht)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Leashing.]    To  tie  together,  or  hold,  with  a  leash. 

Leas'ing  (lez'ing),  n.    [AS.  leasung,  fr.  leas  loo' ), 

false,  deceitful.    See  -less.  Loose,  a.]    The  act  of  lying ; 

falsehood  j  a  Ue  or  lies.     [Archaic"]  Spenser. 

Thou  Shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  leasing.    Ps.  v.  6. 

Blessed  be  the  lips  that  such  a  leasing  told.    Fairfax. 

leaalng  making  (Scots  Law),  the  uttering  of  lies  or  li- 
bels upon  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereign,  his 
court,  or  his  family.  £p.  Burnet. 

Lea'sow(le'so),  re.  [AS.  lesu,  lassu.]  A  pasture.  [Obs.] 

Least  (lest),  a.  [OE.  last,  lest,  AS.  Isesast,  Isesest, 
Buperl.  of  Isessa  less.  See  Less,  a.]  [Used  as  the  super- 
lative of  little.'}  Smallest,  either  in  size  or  degree; 
shortest ;  lowest ;  most  unimportant ;  as,  the  least  in- 
sect ;  the  least  mercy ;  the  least  space. 

S^p*  Least  is  often  used  with  the,  as  if  a  noun. 

I  am  the  least  of  the  apostles.        1  Cor,  xv.  9. 

At  least,  or  At  the  least,  at  the  least  estimate,  consid- 
eration, chance,  etc. ;  hence,  at  any  rate  ;  at  all  events ; 
even.    See  However. 

He  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 

The  tempted  with  dishonor.  Milton. 

Upon  the  mast  they  siiw  a  young  man,  at  least  if  he  were  a 
man,  who  sat  as  on  horseback.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

—In  leiBt,  or  In  the  least,  in  the  least  degree,  manner, 
,,  ,,^T  *^^'  '?  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in 
much."  Luke  xvi.  10. —Least  squares  (Mn'h.),  a  method 
of  deducmgtrom  a  number  of  carefully  made  yet  sliglitly 
discordant  observations  of  a  phenomenon  the  most  prob- 
able values  of  the  unknown  quantities.  It  takes  as  its 
fundamental  pvniciple  that  the  most  probable  values  are 
those  winch  make  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  residual 
errors  of  the  observ.ation  a  minimum. 

Least,  adv.  In  the  smallest  or  lowest  degree ;  in  a 
degree  below  all  others ;  as,  to  reward  those  who  least 
deeerve  it. 

Least,  conj.    See  Lest,  conj.    [Obs.']  Spenser. 


Leatherback  (^Sphargis  coriacea'). 


Least'ways'  (lest'waz'), )  adv.      At    least ;    at    all 

Least'wise'  (lest'wlz'),    )     events.    [Colloq.'] 

At  leastways,  or  At  leastwise,  at  least.    [Obs.]     Fuller. 

Lea'sy  (le'zy),  a.  [AS.  leas  void,  loose,  false.  Of. 
Leasino.]    Flimsy  ;  vague  ;  deceptive.   [Obs,]  Ascham, 

Leat  (let),  re.  [Cf.  Lead  to  conduct.]  An  artificial 
water  trench,  esp.  one  to  or  from  a  mill.       C.  Kingsley, 

Leath'eir  (ISth'er),  re.  [OE.  lether,  AS.  leSer ;  akin 
to  D.  leder,  leer,  G.  leder,  OHG.  ledar,  Icel.  leSr,  Sw. 
I'dder,  Dan.  lasder.]  1.  The  skin  of  an  animal,  or  some 
part  of  such  skin,  tanned,  tawed,  or  otherwise  dressed 
for  use ;  also,  dressed  hides,  collectively. 

2.  The  skin.     [Ironical  or  Sportive] 

^ff^" Leather  is  much  used  adjectively  in  the  sense  of 
made  of,  relating  to,  or  like,  leather. 

Leather  board,  an  imitation  of  sole  leather,  made  of 
leather  scraps,  rags,  paper,  etc.  —Leather  carp  (Zo'6l,),2k 
variety  of  carp  in  which  the  scales  are  all,  or  nearly  all, 
absent.  See  yHu«<.  under  Carp. — Leather  jacket.  (Zo'ol.) 
(a)  A  California  caraugoid  fish  (Oligoplites  saurus).  (b) 
A  trigger  fish  {Batistes  Carolinensis).  —  Leather  flower 
(Bot.),  a,  climbing  xilant  (Clematis  Vioma)  oi  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  having  thick,  leathery  sepals  of  a 
purplish  color. — Leather  leai  (Bot.),  a  low  shrub  (Cas- 
sanda  calyculata),  growing  in  Northern  swamps,  and  hav- 
ing evergreen,  coriaceous,  scurfy  leaves.  —  Leather  plant 
(Bot.),  one  or  more  New  Zealand  plants  of  the  composite 
genus  Celmisia,  which  have  white  or  buff  tomeotose 
leaves.  —  Leather  turtle.  (Zo'ol.)  See  Leatherback Veg- 
etable leather,  (a)  An  imitation  of  leather  made  oT  cotton 
waste,    (b)  Linen  cloth  coated  with  India  rubber.     Ure. 

Leath'er,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Leathered  (-erd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Leathering.]  To  beat,  as  with  a  thong  of 
leather.     [Obs,  or  Collog.]  G.  Eliot. 

Leath'er-back'  (-bSk'),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  large  sea  turtle 
(Sphargis  coriacea), 
having  no  bony 
shell  on  its  back. 
It  is  common  in  the 
warm  and  temperate 
parts  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  sometimes 
weighs  over  a  thou- 
sand  pounds  ;  — ■ 
called  also  leather 
turtle,  leathery  tur- 
tle, leather-backed 
tortoise,  etc. 

Leath'er-et  (isth'- 
er-et),   Leath'er- 

ette'  (leth'er-et'),  n. 
[Leather  -\-  -et,  F. 
-ette.]  An  imitation 
of  leather,  made  of 
paper  and  cloth. 

Leath'er-head'  (-hSd'),  n.     {Zo'dl.)  The  friar  bird. 

Leath'ern  (-ern),  a.  Made  of  leather;  consisting  of 
leather ;  as,  a  leathern  purse.  "  A  leathern  girdle  about 
his  loins."  Matt,  iii.  4. 

Leath'er-neck' (15th'er-nek'),re.  (,Zo'6l.)  The  sordid 
friar  bird  of  Australia  (Tropidorhynchus  sordidus). 

Leath'er-WOOd'  (-wSSd'),  «•  (Bot.)  A  small  branch- 
ing shrub  (Dirca  palustris),  with  a  white,  soft  wood, 
and  a  tough,  leathery  bark,  common  in  damp  woods  in 
the  Northern  United  States  ;  —  called  also  moosewood, 
and  wicopy.  Gray. 

Leath'er-y  (-f),  a,  Resembling  leather  in  appearance 
or  consistence  ;  tough.    "  A  Zeai/iCTT/ skin."  Grew, 

Leave  (lev),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Leaved  (levd) ;  p. 
pr,  &vb.  re.  Leaving.  ]  To  send  out  leaves ;  to  leaf  ;  — 
often  with  out.  G,  Fletcher, 

Leave,  v.  t.     [See  Levy.]    To  raise  ;  to  levy.     [Obs.] 
An  army  strong  she  leaved.  Spenser. 

Leave,  re.  [OE.  leve,  leave,  AS.  leaf;  akin  to  ledf 
pleasing,  dear,  E.  lief,  D.  oorlof  leave,  G.  urlaub,  and  er- 
lauben  to  permit,  Icel.  leyfi.  V124.  See  Lief.]  1.  Lib- 
erty granted  by  which  restraint  or  Illegality  is  removed ; 
permission ;  allowance  ;  license. 

David  earnestly  asked  leave  of  me.    1  Sam.  xx.  6. 
No  friend  has  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead.    Dryden. 

2.  The  act  of  leaving  or  departing  ;  a  formal  parting ; 
a  leaving  ;  farewell ;  adieu  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  phrase, 
to  take  leave,  i.  e.,  literally,  to  take  permission  to  go. 
A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace  ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave.  Shak, 

And  Paul  after  this  tarried  there  yet  a  good  while,  and  then 
took  his  leave  of  the  brethren.  Acts  xviil.  18. 

French  leave.    See  under  French. 

Syn.  —  See  Liberty. 

Leave,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Left  (ISft) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Leaving.]  [OE.  leven,  AS.  Isefan,  fr.  Idf  remnant, 
heritage  ;  akin  to  lifian,  libban,  to  live,  orig.,  to  remain  ; 
cf.  helifan  to  remain,  G.  hleiben,  Goth,  hileiban.  V119- 
See  Live,  v.]  1.  To  withdraw  one's  self  from ;  to  go 
away  from ;  to  depart  from  ;  as,  to  leave  the  house. 

Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
shall  cleave  unto  his  wife.  Gen.  ii.  24. 

2.  To  let  remain  unremoved  or  undone ;  to  let  stay  or 
continue,  in  distinction  from  what  is  removed  or  changed. 

If  grape  gatherers  come  to  thee,  would  they  not  leave  some 
gleaning  grapes  ?  Jcr.  xlix.  9. 

These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  un- 
done. 31att.  xxiii.  '23. 

Besides  it  leaveth  a  suspicion,  as  if  more  might  be  said  than  is 
expressed.  Bacon. 

3.  To  cease  from ;  to  desist  from ;  to  abstain  from. 

Now  leave  complaining  and  begin  your  tea.      Pope. 

4.  To  desert ;  to  abandon ;  to  forsake  ;  hence,  to  give 
up ;  to  relinquish. 

Lo,  we  have  le,ft  all,  and  have  followed  thee.    Mark-x.  28. 
The  heresies  tliat  men  do  leave.  Shak. 

5.  To  let  be  or  do  without  interference  ;  as,  I  left  him 
to  his  reflections  ;  I  leave  my  hearers  to  judge. 

I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  gossiplikc  humor.       Shak. 


6.  To  put ;  to  place ;  to  deposit ;  to  deliver ;  to  com- 
mit i  to  submit ;  —  with  a  sense  of  vrithdrawing  one's  self 
from  ;  as,  leave  your  hat  in  the  hall ;  we  left  our  cards ; 
to  leave  the  matter  to  arbitrators. 

Leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar  and  go  thy  way.  Matt.^.  24. 
The  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks.       Shak, 

7.  To  have  remaining  at  death ;  hence,  to  bequeath  ; 
as,  he  left  a  large  estate  j  he  left  a  good  name ;  he  lejft  a 
legacy  to  his  niece. 

To  leave  alone,  (a)  To  leave  in  solitude,  (b)  To  desist 
or  refrain  from  having  to  do  with;  as,  to  leave  danger- 
ous chemicals  alone,  —  To  leave  oft.  (a)  To  desist  from ; 
to  forbear  ;  to  stop ;  as,  to  leave  of  work  at  six  o'clock. 
(h)  To  cease  wearing  or  using ;  to  o'mit  to  put  in  the  usual 
position ;  as,  to  leave  off  a  garment ;  to  leave  off  the  table- 
cloth, (c)  To  forsake  ;  as,  to  leave  off  a  bad  habit.  —  To 
leave  out,  to  omit ;  as,  to  leave  out  a  word  or  name  in 
writing.  -  To  leave  to  one's  self,  to  let  (one)  be  alone;  to 
cease  caring  for  (one). 

Syn.  —  To  quit ;  depart  from ;  forsake ;  abandon ;  relin- 
quish ;  deliver  ;  bequeath  ;  give  up  ;  forego ;  resign ;  sur- 
render ;  forbear.    See  Quit. 

Leave  (lev),  v.  i,    1.  To  depart ;  to  set  out.    [Collog.] 
By  the  time  I  left  for  Scotland.  Carlyle. 

2.  To  cease;  to  desist;  to  leave  off.  "He  .  .  .  began 
at  the  eldest,  and  left  at  the  youngest."      Gen,  xliv.  12. 

To  leave  off,  to  cease ;  to  desist ;  to  stop. 

Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait.    B.oscom'nvffnx 

Leaved  (levd),  a.  [From  Leap.]  Bearing,  or  having, 
a  leaf  or  leaves ;  having  folds ;  —  used  in  combination ; 
as,  a  iouT-leaved  clover  ;  a  two-leaved  gate ;  long-leaved. 

Leave'less  (levies),  a.    Leafless.     [OJi.]         Carew. 

Leav'en  (15v"n  ;  277),  n.  [OE.  levain,  levein,  F.  le- 
vain,  L.  levamen  alleviation,  mitigation  ;  but  taken  in  the 
sense  of,  a  raising,  that  which  raises,  fr.  levare  to  raise. 
See  Lever,  n.]  1.  Any  substance  that  produces,  or  is 
designed  to  produce,  fermentation,  as  in  dough  or  liq- 
uids ;  esp. ,  a  portion  of  fermenting  dough,  which,  mixed 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  dough,  produces  a  general 
change  in  the  mass,  and  renders  it  light ;  yeast ;  barm. 

2.  Anything  which  makes  a  general  assimilating  (espe- 
cially a  corrupting)  change  in  the  mass. 

Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  hypocrisy. 

Lvke  xii.  1. 

Leav'en,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Leavened  (-'nd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Leavening  (-'n-Tng).]  1.  To  make  light  by  the 
action  of  leaven ;  to  cause  to  ferment. 

A  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.    1  Cor.  v.  6. 

2.  To  imbue  ;  to  infect ;  to  vitiate. 

With  these  and  the  like  deceivable  doctrines,  he  leavens  also 
his  prayer.  ilihon. 

Leav'en-lng  (-'n-tng),  n,  1.  The  act  of  making 
light,  or  causing  to  ferment,  by  means  of  leaven. 

2.  That  which  leavens  or  makes  light.  Bacon. 

LeaVen-OUS  (-lis),  a.     Containing  leaven.        Milton,, 

Leav'er  (lev'er),  n.     One  who  leaves,  or  withdraws. 

Leaves  (levz^,  re.  /  pi.  of  Leaf. 

Leave'-tak'ing  (lev'tak'ing),  n.  Taking  of  leave; 
parting  compliments.  Shak. 

Leav'l-ness(-i-ngs),re.    [Fr.LsAF.]  Leafiness.  [06s.] 

Leavings,  re.  pi.    l.  Things  left ;  remnants ;  relics. 

2.  Refuse ;  offal. 

Leav'y  (lev'^),  a.    Leafy.    [Obs,]  Chapman. 

Leb'an    1  (leb'an),  re.     Coagulated  sour  milk  diluted 

Leb'ban  )  with  water ;  —  a  common  beverage  among 
the  Arabs.     Also,  a  fermented  liquor  made  of  the  same. 

Le-ca'ma  (Ifi-ka'ma),  re.     (Zo'ol.)  The  hartbeest. 

Le-can'0-man'cy  (le-k5n'6-mSn'si^),  re.  [Gr.  AeicaiTj 
bowl  or  basin  -\-  -mancy.]  Divination  practiced  with 
water  in  a  basin,  by  throwing  three  stones  into  it,  and 
invoking  the  demon  whose  aid  was  sought. 

Lec'a-nCrlc  (ISk'a^no'rlkJ,  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  designating,  an  orgamc  acid  which  is  obtained 
from  several  varieties  of  lichen  (Lecanora,  Roccella,  etc.), 
as  a  white,  ciystaDine  substance,  and  is  called  also  orsel- 
lie,  or  diorsellinic  acid,  lecanorin,  etc. 

Lec'a-no'rln  (-no'rin),  re.     (Chem.)  See  Lecanoric. 

Lech  (Igch),  t). ;;.  [¥.  lecher.  See  Lick.]  ToUck.  [Obs.] 

Le-Che'  (le-che'),  n.    See  Water  buck,  under  3d  BrcK. 

Lech'er  (ISch'er),  re.  [OE.  lechur,  lechour,  OF. 
lecheor,  lecheur,  gormand,  glutton,  libertine,  parasite,  fr. 
techier  to  lick,  F.  lecher  ;  of  Teutonic  origin.  See  Lick.] 
A  man  given  to  lewdness ;  one  addicted,  in  an  excessive 
degree,  to  the  indulgence  of  sexual  desire,  or  to  illicit 
commerce  with  women. 

Lech'er,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lechered  (-erd) ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb,  n.  Lechering.]    To  practice  lewdness. 

Lech'er-er  (-er),  re.    See  Lbchee,  n.  Marston. 

Lecb'er-ous  (-Qs),  a.  Like  a  lecher ;  addicted  to 
lewdness  ;  lustful ;  also,  lust-provoking.  "  A  lecherous 
thing  is  wine."  Chaucer.  —  Lech'er-OUS-ly,  adv.  — 
Lech'er-ous-nesB,  n. 

Lech'er-y  (-y),  re.  [OE.  lecherie,  OF.  lecherit.  See 
Lechee.]     1.  Free  indulgence  of  lust ;  lewdness. 

2.  Selfish  pleasure  ;  delight.     [Ofts.]  Massinger. 

Lec'i-thin  (ISs'I-thin),  re.  [Gr.  A«i9os  the  yolk  of  an 
^Sg-]  (Physiol,  Chem,,)  A  complex,  nitrogenous  phos- 
phorized  subst.ince  widely  distributed  through  the  animal 
body,  and  especially  conspicuous  in  the  brain  and  nerve 
tissue,  in  yolk  of  eggs,  and  in  the  white  blood  corpuscles. 

Lec'tern  (ISk'tern),  re.    See  Lecturn. 

II  Lec-tl'ca  (I6k-ti'kA.),  re. ;  pi,  Leotio.e  (-se).  [L.] 
(liom,  Antiij.)  A  kind  of  litter  or  portable  couch. 

Lec'tlon  (ISk'shtiu),  n.  [L.  lectio,  fr.  legere,  ledum, 
to  read.  See  Lesson,  Legend.]  1,  (Eccl.)  A  lesson  or 
selection,  esp.  of  Scripture,  read  in  divine  service. 

2.  A  reading ;  a  variation  in  the  text. 
Wo  ourselves  are  offended  by  the  obtrusion  of  the  new  Isc- 
tions  into  the  text.  De  Qiiincej/. 

Lec'tlon-a-ry  (-A-rJ),  n, ;  pi,  -ries  (-rTz).  [LL.  lee- 
tionarium.lectionarius  :  cf.  F.  lectioitnairc]  (Feci.)  A 
book,  or  a  list,  of  lections,  for  reading  in  divine  service. 
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Lectum. 
An  obsequious  follower  or   attendant. 


Lec'tor  (ISk'tSr),  n.  [L.  See  Lection.]  {Eccl.)  A 
reader  of  lections ;  formerly,  a  person  designated  to  read 
lessons  to  the  illiterate. 

Lec'tU-al  (-tu-al),  a.  [LL.  lectualis,  fr.  L.  lectus  bed.] 
(Med.)  Confining  to  the  bed  ;  as,  a  leciual  disease. 

Lec'ture  (-tfir ;  135),  n.  [F.  lecture,  LL.  lecliira,  fr. 
L.  legere,  lectum,  to  read.  See  Legend.]  1.  The  act  of 
reading ;  as,  the  lecture  of  Holy  Scripture.     \_Obs.'\ 

2.  A  discourse  on  any  subject ;  especially,  a  formal  or 
methodical  discourse,  intended  for  instruction  ;  some- 
times, a  familiar  discourse,  in  contrast  with  a  sermon. 

3.  A  reprimand  or  formal  reproof  from  one  having 
authority. 

4.  (Eng.  Universities)  A  rehearsal  of  a  lesson. 
Lec'ture,  v.  t.   [imp.  &p.  p.  Lectured  (-turd) ;  p.pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Lecturing.]    1.  To  read  or  deliver  a  lecture  to. 

2.  To  reprove  formally  and  with  authority. 

Lec'ture,  v.  i.    To  deliver  a  lecture  or  lectures. 

Lec'tur-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  lectures  ;  an  assistant 
preacher. 

Lec'ture-ship,  n.    The  office  of  a  lecturer. 

Lec'turn  (ISk'tum),  n.  [LL.  lectrinum,  fr.  lectrum; 
cf.  L.  legere,  lectum,  to  read.]  A 
choir  desk,  or  reading  desk,  in  some 
churches,  from  which  the  lections,  or 
Scripture  lessons,  are  chanted  or  read  ; 
hence,  a  readmg  desk.  [Written  also 
lectern  and  lettem.l  Fairholt. 

.    II  Lec'y-thls  (les'i-this),  ?i.    [nl., 

fr.  Gr.  AjJKvSos  an  oil  flask.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  gigantic  trees,  chiefly 
Brazilian,  of  the  order  Myrtacese, 
having  woody  capsules  opening  by  aa 
apical  lid.  Lecythis  Zabucajo  yields 
the  delicious  sapucaia  nuts.  L.  01- 
laria  produces  the  monkey-pots,  its 
capsules.  Its  bark  separates  into  thin 
sheets,  like  paper,  used  by  the  natives 
for  cigarette  wrappers. 

Led  (ISd),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Lead. 

Led    captain. 
[Obs.]    Swift.  — Led  horse,  a  sumpter  horae,  or  a  spare 
horse,  that  is  led  along. 

Led'en  (lSd''n),  )  n.      [AS.    leden,    lyden,    language, 

Led'den  (-d'n),  J  speech.  Cf.  Leod.]  Language ; 
speech ;  voice ;  cry.     [Ois.]  Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Ledge  (lej),  n.  [Akin  to  AS.  licgan  to  lie,  leel.  liggja  ; 
cf.  Icel.  I'dgg  the  ledge  or  rim  at  the  bottom  of  a  cask. 
See  Lie  to  be   prostrate.]      [Formerly  written  lidge.^ 

1.  A  shelf  on  which  articles  may  be  laid ;  also,  that 
which  resembles  such  a  shelf  in  form  or  use,  as  a  pro- 
jecting ridge  or  part,  or  a  molding  or  edge  in  joinery. 

2.  A  shelf,  ridge,  or  reef,  of  rocks. 

3.  A  layer  or  stratum. 

The  lowest  ledge  or  row  should  be  of  stone.    Str  H.  Wotton. 

4.  {Mining)  A  lode ;  a  limited  mass  of  rock  bearing 
valuable  mineral. 

5.  {Shipbuilding)  A  piece  of  timber  to  support  the 
deck,  placed  athwartship  between  beams. 

Ledge'ment  (lej'ment),  n.    See  Ledgment. 

Ledg'er  (ISj'er),  n.  [Akin  to  D.  legger  layer,  day- 
book (fr.  leggen  to  lay,  liggen  to  lie),  E.  ledge,  lie.  See 
Lie  to  be  prostrate.]  1.  A  book  in  which  a  summary  of 
accounts  is  laid  up  or  preserved ;  the  final  book  of  record 
in  business  transactions,  in  which  all  debits  and  credits 
from  the  journal,  etc.,  are  placed  under  appropriate 
heads.     [Written  also  leger.1 

2.  {Arch.)  {a)  A  large  flat  stone,  esp.  one  laid  over  a 
tomb.  Oxf.  Gloss,  (ft)  A  horizontal  piece  of  timber 
secured  to  the  uprights  and  supportuig  floor  timbers,  a 
staircase,  scaffolding,  or  the  like.  It  differs  from  an 
iniertie  in  being  intended  to  carry  weight.  [Written 
also  ligger."] 

Ledger  bait,  flshing  bait  attached  to  a  floating  line  fast- 
ened to  the  bank  of  a  stream,  pond,  etc.  Walton.  J.  H. 
Walsh.  —  Ledger  blade,  a  stationary  shearing  blade  in  a 
machine  for  shearing  the  nap  of  cloth.  —Ledger  line.  See 
Leger  line,  under  3a  Leoer,  a.  —  Ledger  wall  (Mining), 
the  wall  under  a  vein ;  the  foot  wall.    Raymond. 

Ledg'ment  (-ment),  n.  {Arch.)  (a)  A  string-course  or 
horizontal  suit  of  moldings,  such  as  the  base  moldings  of 
a  building.  Oxf.  Gloss,  (ft)  The  development  of  the 
surface  of  a  body  on  a  plane,  so  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  different  sides  may  be  easily  ascertained.  Gwilt. 
[Written  also  ledgement,  legement,  and  ligement.'\ 

Ledg'y  (-y),  a.  Abounding  in  ledges;  consisting  of  a 
ledge  or  reef  ;  as,  a  ledgy  island. 

Lee  (le),  t). «.  To  lie ;  to  speak  falsely.  [Ofts.]  Chaucer. 

Lee,  n.  ;  pi.  Lees  (lez).  [F.  lie,  perh.  f  r.  L.  levare  to 
lift  up,  raise.  Cf.  Lever.]  That  which  settles  at  the  bot- 
tom, as  of  a  cask  of  liquor  (esp.  wine) ;  sediment ;  dregs ; 
—  used  now  only  in  the  plural.  ILees  occurs  also  as  a 
form  of  the  singular.]  "  The  lees  of  wine."  Holland. 
A  thousand  demons  lurk  within  the  Zee.  Young. 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Shak. 

Lee,  n.  [OE.  lee  shelter,  Icel.  hie,  akin  to  AS.  hle6, 
hledw,  shelter,  protection,  OS.  hleo,  D  lij  lee,  Sw.  I'd, 
Dan.  ?«.]  1.  A  sheltered  place ;  esp.,  a  place  protected 
from  the  wind  by  some  object ;  the  side  sheltered  from 
the  wind ;  shelter  ;  protection ;  as,  the  lee  of  a  moun- 
tain, an  island,  or  a  ship. 

We  lurked  under  lee.        Morte  d'Arthure. 
Desiring  me  to  take  shelter  in  his  lee.         Tyndall. 

2.  {Naut.)  That  part  of  the  hemisphere,  as  one  stands 
on  shipboard,  toward  which  the  wind  blows.    See  Lee,  a. 

By  the  lee.  To  bring  by  the  lee.  See  under  Bt,  and 
Being.  —Under  the  lee  of,  on  that  side  which  is  sheltered 
from  the  wind ;  as,  to  be  under  the  lee  of  a  ship. 

Lee,  a.  {Naut.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  part  or  side 
opposite  to  that  against  which  the  wind  blows ;  —  op- 
posed to  weather;  as,  the  lee  side  or  lee  rail  of  a  vessel. 

Lee  gauTO.  See  Gauge,  «.  (Naui.).  —  lUa  shore,  the  shore 


on  the  lee  side  of  a  vessel.  —  Lee  tide,  a  tide  running  !n 
the  same  direction  that  the  wind  blows.  —  On  the  lee 
beam,  directly  to  the  leeward  ;  in  a  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  length  of  the  vessel  and  to  the  leeward. 

Lee'board'  (le'bord'),  n.  Aboard,  or  frame  of  planks, 
lowered  over  the  side  of  a  vessel  to  lessen  her  leeway 
when  closehauled,  by  giving  her  greater  draught. 

Leech  (lech),  n.    See  2d  Leach. 

Leech,  v.  t.    See  Leach,  v.  t. 

Leech,  n.  [Cf.  L6.  leik,  Icel.  lilc,  Sw.  lik  boltrope, 
staende  liken  the  leeches.]  {Naid.)  The  border  or  edge 
at  the  side  of  a  sail.     [Written  also  leach.] 

Leech  line,  a  line  attached  to  the  leech  ropes  of  sails, 
passing  up  through  blocks  on  the  yards,  to  haul  the  leeches 
by.  lotten.  —Leech  rope,  that  part  of  the  boltrope  to 
which  the  side  of  a  sail  is  sewed. 

Leech,  n.  [OE.  leche,  Iseche,  physician,  AS.  Ixce  ; 
akin  to  Fries,  ietza,  OHG.  lahhl,  Icel.  Iseknari,  Sw.  la- 
kare,  Dan.  liege,  Goth,  lekeis,  AS.  Idcnian  to  heal,  Sw. 
I'dka,  Dan.  Isege,  Icel.  Isekna,  Goth,  lekinon.l  \.  A  phy- 
sician or  surgeon ;  a  professor  of  the  art  of  healing. 
[Written  also  leach.]    [^Archaicl  Spenser. 

Leech,  heal  thyself.  WyclifiLuke  iv.  23). 
'  2.  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  genera  and  species  of 
annulose  worms,  belonging  to  the  order  Hirudinea,  or 
Bdelloidea,  esp.  those  species  used  in  medicine,  as  Hi- 
rudo  medicinalis  of  Europe,  and  allied  species. 


Medicinal  Leech  (Mrudo  medid-    ^ 
naVs).   a  Ocelli  ;  b  Ventral  side  ; 
c  Acetabulum. 

I!l^^  In  the  mouth  of  bloodsucking  leeches  are  three 
convergent,  serrated  jaws,  moved  by  strong  muscles.  By 
the  motion  of  these  jaws  a  stellate  incision  is  made  in 
the  skin,  through  which  the  leech  sucks  blood  till  it  is 
gorged,  and  then  drops  off.  The  stomach  has  large 
pouches  on  each  side  to  hold  the  blood.  Tlie  common 
large  bloodsucking  leech  of  America  (Macrobdella  de- 
cora) is  dark  olive  above,  and  red  below,  with  black  spots. 
Many  kinds  of  leeches  are  parasitic  on  fishes ;  others  feed 
upon  worms  and  mollusks,  and  have  no  jaws  for  drawing 
blood.    See  Bdelloidea,  Hieudinea,  and  Clepsine. 

3.  {Surg.)  A  glass  tube  of  peculiar  construction, 
adapted  for  drawing  blood  from  a  scarified  part  by  means 
of  a  vacuum. 

Horse  leech,  a  less  powerful  European  leech  (SJEmojttS 
vornx),  commonly  attacking  the  membrane  that  lines  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  animals  that  drink  at 
pools  where  it  lives. 

Leech,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Leeched  (lecht) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Leeching.]  1.  To  treat  as  a  surgeon  ;  to  doctor ; 
as,  to  leech  wounds.     lArchaic] 

2.  To  bleed  by  the  use  of  leeches. 

Leech'craft'  (-kraff),  n.  The  art  of  healing ;  skill  of 
a  physician.     lArchaic]  Chaucer. 

Leed,  Leede  (led),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  caldron; 
a  copper  kettle.  [Obs.]  "A  furnaceof  a  ?eed."    Chaucer. 

Leef  (lef),  a.  &  adv.     See  Lief.     [Ofts.j  Chaucer. 

Leek  (lek),  n.  [AS.  ledc;  akin  to  D.loole,  G.  lauch, 
OHG.  louh,  Icel.  laukr,  Sw.  lok,  Dan.  log.  Cf.  Garlic] 
{Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Allium  {A.  Porrum),  hav- 
ing broadly  linear  succulent  leaves  rising  from  a  loose 
oblong  cyhndrical  bulb.  The  flavor  is  stronger  than  that 
of  the  common  onion. 

Wild  leek,  in  America,  a  plant  {AUium  Mcoccum)  with 
a  cluster  of  ovoid  bulbs  and  large  oblong  elliptical  leaves. 

Leeme  (lem),  v.  &  n.    See  Lemb.     [06^.]      Chaucer. 

Leep  (lep),  obs.  strong  imp.  of  Leap.    Leaped. 

Leer  (ler),  v.  t.   To  learn.    \Obs.]    See  Lere,  to  learn. 

Leer,  a.  [OE.  lere;  akin  to  G.  leer,  OHG.  &  OS. 
lari.]  \Obs.  or  Frov.  Eng.]  Empty ;  destitute ;  want- 
ing; as:  (a)  Empty  of  contents.  "A  leer  stomach." 
Gifford.  (6)  Destitute  of  a  rider ;  and  hence,  led,  not 
ridden ;  as,  a  leer  horse.  B.  Jonson.  {c)  Wanting  sense 
or  seriousness ;  trifling ;  frivolous ;  as,  leer  words. 

Leer,  n.    An  oven  in  which  glassware  is  annealed. 

Leer,  n.  [OE.  le^-e  cheek,  face,  look,  AS.  hledr  cheek, 
face;   akin  to  OS.  hlear,  hlior,  OD.  Her,  Icel.  hlyr.] 

1.  The  cheek.     \_Obs.]  Holinshed. 

2.  Complexion;  aspect;  appearance.     \_Obs.] 

A  Eosalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you.  Shak. 

3.  A  distorted  expression  of  the  face,  or  an  indirect 
glance  of  the  eye,  conveying  a  sinister  or  immodest  sug- 
gestion. 

With  jealous  leer  malign 

Eyed  them  askance.  Milton. 

She  gives  the  leer  of  invitation.  Shak. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer.      Fope. 

Leer,  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Leered  (lerd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  Leering.]    To  look  with  a  leer ;  to  look  askance  with 

a  suggestive  depression,  as  of  hatred,  contempt,  lust,  etc. ; 

to  cast  a  sidelong  lustful  or  malign  look. 

I  will  leer  upon  him  as  a*  comes  by,  Shak. 

The  priest,  above  his  book. 
Leering  at  his  neighbor's  wife.  Tennyson. 

Leer,  v.  t.  To  entice  with  a  leer,  or  leers ;  as,  to  leer 
a  man  to  ruin.  Dryden. 

Leere  (ler),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Tape  or  braid ; 
an  ornament.  Halliwell. 

Leere  side,  the  left  side,  as  that  on  which  a  leere  or  orna- 
ment was  worn.  B.  Jonson. 

Leer'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  leering  manner. 

Lees  (lez),  n.  pi.    Dregs.    See  2d  Lee. 

Lees  (les),  n.    A  leash.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Leese  (lez),  v.  t.    [See  Lose.]    To  lose.   [06s.] 
They  would  rather  leese  their  friend  than  their  jest. 

Lord  Burleigh. 

Leese,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  User,  L.  laesus,  p.  p.  of  laedere.] 
To  hurt.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 


Leet  (let),  obs.  imp.  of  Let,  to  allow.  Chaucer, 

Leet,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  hlet  share,  lot.]  A  portion;  a  list, 
esp.  a  list  of  candidates  for  an  otEce.     [Scot.] 

Leet,  n.  [LL.  leta.  Cf.  F.  lit  de  justice  a  solemn 
sitting  of  the  king  in  Parliament,  L.  lis,  litis,  a  law- 
suit. It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg.  lite.]  {Eng.  Hist.)  A  comt-leet; 
the  district  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-leet ;  the 
day  on  which  a  court-leet  is  held.  Shak. 

IS^^  The  original  intent  of  the  court-leet  was  to  view 
the  frankpledges  or  freemen  within  the  liberty ;  hence 
called  the  view  of  frankpledge.  Latterly  it  has  fallen  into 
almost  entire  disuse.  Btirrill.     Warren''s  Blackstone. 

Leet  ale,  a  feast  or  merrymaking  in  time  of  leet.    [Obs.] 

Leet,  n.  [Etymol.  imcertain.]  {Zool.)  The  European 
pollock. 

Leet'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Leetmen  (-men).  One  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-leet. 

Lee'ward  (le'werd  or  lii'erd),  a.  {Naut.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  in  the  direction  of,  the  part  or  side  toward  which 
the  wind  blows  ;  —  opposed  to  windward  ;  as,  a  leeward 
berth ;  a  leeivard  ship.  —  n.  The  lee  side ;  the  lee.  ^ 
adv.     Toward  the  lee. 

Lee'way  (le'n  a'),  ».  {Naut.)  The  lateral  movement 
of  a  ship  to  the  leeward  of  her  course ;  drift. 

Left  (left),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Leave. 

Left,  a.  [OE.  left,  lift,  luft;  akin  to  Fries,  lee  ft,  OD. 
hicht,  luft;  cf.  AS.  left  (equiv.  to  L.  inanis),  lyfladl 
palsy ;  or  cf.  AS.  lef  weak.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  that 
side  of  the  body  in  man  on  which  the  muscular  action  of 
the  limbs  is  usually  weaker  than  on  the  other  side  ;  — 
opposed  to  right,  when  used  in  reference  to  a  part  of  the 
body ;  as,  the  left  hand,  or  arm  ;  the  left  ear.  Also  said 
of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  lower  animals. 

Left  bank  of  a  river,  that  which  is  on  the  left  hand  of  a 
person  whose  face  is  turned  downstream. —  Left  bower. 
See  under  2d  Bower.  —  Left  center,  the  members  whose 
sympathies  are,  in  the  main,  witli  the  members  of  the 
Left,  but  who  do  not  favor  extreme  courses,  and  on  occa- 
sions vote  witli  the  government.  They  sit  between  the 
Center  and  the  extreme  Left.—  Over  the  left  shoulder,  or 
Over  the  left,  an  old  but  still  current  colloquialism,  or 
slang  expression,  used  as  an  aside  to  indicate  insincerity, 
negation,  or  disbelief ;  as,  he  said  it,  and  it  is  true,  —  over 
the  left. 

Left,  n.  1.  That  part  of  surrounding  space  toward 
which  the  left  side  of  one's  body  is  turned ;  as,  the  house 
is  on  the  left  when  you  face  North. 

Put  that  rose  a  little  more  to  the  left.    Ld.  Lytlon. 

2.  Those  members  of  a  legislative  assembly  (as  in 
France)  who  are  in  the  opposition ;  the  advanced  repub- 
licans and  extreme  radicals.  They  have  their  seats  at 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  presiding  officer.  See  Center, 
and  Right. 

Left'-hand'  (IBffhSnd'),  a.  Situated  on  the  left; 
nearer  the  left  hand  than  the  right ;  as,  the  left-hand 
side ;  the  left-hand  road. 

Left-hand  rope,  rope  laid  up  and  twisted  over  from  right 
to  left,  or  against  the  sun ;  —  called  also  water-laid  rope. 

Left'-hand'ed,  a.  1.  Having  the  left  hand  or  arm 
stronger  and  more  dexterous  than  the  right ;  using  the 
left  hand  and  arm  with  more  dexterity  than  the  right. 

2.  Clumsy  ;  awkward  ;  unlucky  ;  insincere  ;  sinister  ; 
malicious ;  as,  a  left-handed  compliment. 

The  commendations  of  this  people  are  not  always  left-handed 
and  detractive.  Landor. 

3.  Having  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  hands  of 
a  watch  when  seen  in  front ,  —  said  of  a  twist,  a  rotary 
motion,  etc.,  looked  at  from  a  given  direction. 

Left-handed  marriage,  a  morganatic  marriage.  See  Mor- 
ganatic —  Left-handed  screw,  a  screw  constructed  to 
advance  away  from  the  observer,  when  turned,  as  in  a 
nut,  with  a  left-handed  rotation.  An  ordinary  wood  screw 
is  right-handed. 

Left'-hand'ed-ness,  \  n.    The  state  or  quality 

Left'-hand'l-ness  (-i-nSs), )  of  being  left-handed  ; 
awkwardness. 

An  awkward  address,  ungraceful  attitudes  and  actions,  and 
a  certain  left-handiness  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  proclaim 
low  education.  Chesterfield. 

Left'-Off'  {-W ;  115),  a.    Laid  aside  ;  cast-off. 

Left'ward  (-werd),  adv.    Toward  or  on  the  left  side. 
Kightward  and  leftward  rise  the  rocks.        Southey. 

Le'ful  (le'ful),  a.    See  Leveful.     [Obs.]        Chaucer. 

Leg  (l§g),  n.  [Icel.  leggr ;  akin  to  Dan.  Ixg  calf  of 
the  leg,  Sw.  I'dgg.]  1.  A  limb  or  member  of  an  animal 
used  for  supporting  the  body,  and  in  running,  climbing, 
and  swimming ;  esp.,  that  part  of  the  limb  between  the 
knee  and  foot. 

2.  That  which  resembles  a  leg  in  form  or  use ;  espe- 
cially, any  long  and  slender  support  on  which  any  object 
rests  ;  as,  the  leg  of  a  table  ;  the  leg  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes or  dividers. 

3.  The  part  of  any  article  of  clothing  which  covers  the 
leg ;  as,  the  leg  of  a  stocking  or  of  a  pair  of  trousers. 

4.  A  bow,  esp.  in  the  phrase  to  make  a  leg  ;  probably 
from  drawing  the  leg  backward  in  bowing.     [Obs.] 

He  that  will  give  a  cap  and  make  a  leg  in  thanks  for  a  favor 
he  never  received.  Fuller. 

5.  A  disreputable  sporting  character ;  a  blackleg. 
[Slang,  Eng.] 

6.  {Naut.)  The  course  and  distance  made  by  a  vessel 
on  one  tack  or  between  tacks. 

7.  {Steam  Boiler)  An  extension  of  the  boiler  down- 
ward, in  the  form  of  a  narrow  space  between  vertical 
plates,  sometimes  nearly  surrounding  the  furnace  and 
ash  pit,  and  serving  to  support  the  boiler  ;  —  called  also 
water  leg. 

8.  {Grain  Elevator)  The  case  containing  the  lower 
part  of  the  belt  which  carries  the  buckets. 

9.  {Cricket)  A  fielder  whose  position  is  on  the  outside, 
a  little  in  rear  of  the  batter. 

A  good  leg  (Naut.),  a  course  sailed  on  a  tack  which  is 
near  the  desired  course.  —  Leg  bail,  escape  from  custody 
by  flight.  [Slang]  — 'L%gi  of  an  hyperbola  (or  other  curve) 
{6eom.),  the  branches  of  the  curve  which  extend  outward 
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Indefinitely.  —  Legs  of  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  a  triangle ; 
—a  name  seldom  used  unless  one  of  the  sides  is  first  dis- 
tinguished by  some  appropriate  term  ;  as,  the  hypothe- 
nuse  and  two  legs  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  —  On  one's 
legs,  standing  to  speak.  —  On  one's  last  legs.  See  under 
Last.  —To  have  legs  (Naut.),  to  have  speed.  —To  stand  on 
one's  own  legs,  to  support  one's  self ;  to  be  independent. 

Leg  (leg),  V.  I.  To  use  as  a  leg,  with  it  as  object : 
(a)  To  bow.     [OJs.]     (6)  To  run.     [iojti] 

Leg'a-cy  (ISg'a-sJ'),  n.  ;  pi.  Legacies  (-sTz).  [L.  (as- 
sumed) legatia,  for  legaium,  from  legare  to  appoint  by 
last  will,  to  bequeath  as  a  legacy,  to  depute  :  cf.  OF. 
legal  legacy.  See  Legate.]  1.  A  gift  of  property  by 
will,  esp.  of  money  or  personal  property ;  a  bequest. 
Also  rig. ;  as,  a  legacy  of  dishonor  or  disease. 

2.  A  business  with  which  one  is  intrusted  by  another ; 
a  commission  ;  —  obsolete,  except  in  the  phrases  last 
legacy,  dying  legacy,  and  the  like. 

My  legacy  and  message  wherefore  I  am  sent  into  the  world. 

Tyndale. 
He  came  and  told  his  legacy.  Chapman. 

Legacy  duty,  a  tax  paid  to  government  on  legacies. 
Wharton.  —  Legacy  hunter,  one  who  fiatters  and  courts  any 
one  for  the  sake  of  a  legacy. 

Le'gal  (le'gal),  a.  [L.  legalis,  fr.  lex,  legis,  law ; 
prob.  orig.,  that  which  lies  or  is  fixed  (cf.  L.  lectus  bed), 
and  if  so  akin  to  E.  lie,  law  :  cf.  F.  legal.  Cf.  Lib  to  be 
prostrate,  Loyal,  Leal.]  1.  Created  by,  permitted  by, 
in  conformity  with,  or  relating  to,  law  ;  as,  a  legal  obli- 
gation ;  a  legal  standard  or  test ;  a  legal  procedure ;  a 
legal  claim ;  a  legal  trade  ;  anything  is  legal  which  the 
laws  do  not  forbid. 

2.  (Theol.)  (a)  According  to  the  law  of  works,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  free  grace  ;  or  resting  on  works  for  sal- 
vation. (6)  According  to  the  old  or  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion ;  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Moses. 

3.  (Law)  Governed  by  the  rules  of  law  as  distin- 
guished from  the  rules  of  equity  ;  as,  legal  estate  ;  legal 
assets.  Bouvier.    Burrill. 

Legal  cap.  See  under  Cap.  —  Legal  tender,  (a)  The  act 
of  tendering  in  the  performance  of  a  contract  or  satisfac- 
tion of  a  claim  that  which  the  law  prescribes  or  permits, 
and  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  law  prescribes  or 
permits.  (6)  That  currency,  or  money,  which  the  law 
authorizes  a  debtor  to  tender  and  requires  a  creditor 
to  receive.    It  differs  in  different  countries. 

Syn,  —  Lawful ;  constitutional ;  legitimate  ;  licit ;  au- 
thorized.   See  Lawful. 

Le'gal-lsm  (le'gal-Tz'ra),  n.  Strictness,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  strictness,  in  conforming  to  law. 

Le'gal-lst,  n.  One  who  practices  or  advocates  strict 
conformity  to  law ;  in  theology,  one  who  holds  to  the 
law  of  works.    See  Legal,  2  (a). 

Le;gal'i-ty  (le-g51'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  legalUas,  F.  le- 
galile.  Cf.  Loyalty.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
legal ;  conformity  to  law. 

2.  {Theol.)  A  conformity  to,  and  resting  upon,  the 
letter  of  the  law. 

Le'gal-1-za'tlon  (le'gal-I-za'shiin),  n.  The  act  of 
making  legal. 

Le'gal-£ze  (le'gal-Iz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Legalized 
(-Tzd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Legalizing  (-I'zing).]  [Cf.  F. 
Ugaliser.1     X.  To  make  legal. 

2.  {Theol.)  To  interpret  or  apply  in  a  legal  spirit. 

Le'gal-ly,  adv.     In  a  legal  manner. 

Le-gan'tine  (le-gan'tTn),  a.     [Obs.']     See  Legatine. 

Leg'a-ta-ry  (15g'a-ta-ri^),  n.  [L.  legatarius,  fr.  lega- 
tarius  enjoined  by  a  last  will :  cf.  F.  legataire.  See  Leg- 
acy.]    A  legatee.     [JS.]  Aylxffe. 

Leg'ate  (ISg'at),  n.  [OE.  legal.  L.  legaius,  fr.  legare 
to  send  with  a  commission  or  charge,  to  depute,  fr.  lex, 
legis,  law :  cf.  F.  legal.  It.  legato.  See  Legal.]  \.  An 
ambassador  or  envoy. 

2.  An  ecclesiastic  representing  the  pope  and  invested 
with  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See. 

B^^  Legates  are  of  three  kinds :  (a)  Legates  a  latere, 
now  always  cardinals.  They  are  called  ordinary  or  ex~ 
traordinary  legates,  the  former  governing  provinces,  and 
the  latter  class  being  sent  to  foreign  countries  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions.  (6)  Legati  raissi,  who  correspond  to 
the  ambassadors  of  temporal  governments,  (c)  Legati 
nati,  or  legates  by  virtue  of  their  office,  as  the  archbishops 
of  Salzburg  and  Prague. 

3.  (Bom.  Hist.)  (a)  An  official  assistant  given  to  a 
general  or  to  the  governor  of  a  province.  (6)  Under  the 
emperors,  a  governor  sent  to  a  province. 

Leg'a-tee'  (ISg'a-te'),  n.  [See  Legacy.]  (Law)  One 
to  whom  a  legacy  is  bequeathed. 

Leg'ate-ship  (ISg'at-shlp),  n.    The  oflfice  of  a  legate. 

Leg'a-tlne  (-a-tin),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  leg- 
ate ;  as,  legatine  power  Holinshed. 

2.  Made  by,  proceeding  from,  or  under  the  sanction 
of,  a  legate  ;  as,  a  legatine  constitution.  Ayliffe. 

Le-ga'tion  (le-ga'shun),  n.  [L.  legatio  :  cf.  F.  lega- 
tion. It.  legazione.  See  Legate.]  1.  The  sending  forth 
or  commissioning  one  person  to  act  for  another.  "  The 
Divine  legation  of  Moses."  Bp.  Warburton. 

2.  A  legate,  or  envoy,  and  the  persons  associated  with 
him  in  his  mission  ;  an  embassy  ;  or,  in  stricter  usage,  a 
diplomatic  minister  and  his  suite  ;  a  deputation. 

3.  The  official  residence  of  a  diplomatic  minister  at  a 
foreign  court. 

4.  A  district  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  legate. 

II  Le-ga'tO  (la-ga'to),  a.  [It.,  tied,  joined,  fr.  legare 
to  tie,  bind,  L.  Ugare.1  (•"■•''"•'■)  Connected  ;  tied;  —  a 
term  used  when  successive  tones  are  to  be  produced  in  a 
closely  connected,  smoothly  gliding  manner.     It  is  often 

indicated  by  a  tie,  thus  - — ^, ,  or  , , , 

written  over  or  under  the  notes  to  be  so  performed  ; 
—  opposed  to  staccalo. 

II  Leg'a-tor'  (ISg'a-tSr'),  n.  [L.,  fr.  legare:  cf.  OF. 
legateur.  See  Legacy.]  (Law)  A  testator ;  one  who 
bequeaths  a  legacy.  Dryden. 

II  Le'ga-tu'ra  (la'gA-tob'rA),  n.  [It.  See  Ligatdee.] 
(Mus.)  A  tie  or  brace  ;  a  syncopation. 


Leg'a-tnre(liSg'a-tur;  135),  71.    Legateship.     [06j.] 

Lege  (lej),  V.  t.  [Abbrev.  fr.  allege  to  assert.]  To 
allege  ;  to  assert.     [06s.]  £p.  Fisher. 

Lege'ment  (-meut),  n.     See  Ledgment. 

Leg'end  (lej'gnd  or  le'jend ;  277),  n.  [OE.  legende, 
OF.  legende,  F.  legende,  LL.  legenda,  fr,  L.  legendus  to 
be  read,  fr.  legere  to  read,  gather ;  akin  to  Gr.  Kiyeiv  to 
gather,  speak.     Cf.  Collect,  Dialogue,  Lesson,  Logic] 

1.  That  which  is  appointed  to  be  read  ;  especially,  a 
chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of  saints,  formerly  read 
at  matins,  and  in  the  refectories  of  religious  houses. 

2.  A  story  respecting  saints ;  especially,  one  of  a  mar- 
velous nature.  Addison. 

3.  Any  wonderful  story  coming  down  from  the  past, 
but  not  verifiable  by  historical  record  ,  a  myth  ;  a  fable. 

And  in  this  legend  all  that  glorious  deed 

Read,  whilst  you  arm  you.  Fairfax. 

4.  An  inscription,  motto,  or  title,  esp.  one  surround- 
ing the  field  in  a  medal  or  coin,  or  placed  upon  an  he- 
raldic shield  or  beneath  an  engraving  or  illustration. 

Golden  legend.    See  under  Golden. 

Leg'end,  v.  t.  To  tell  or  narrate,  as  a  legend.  Bp.  Hall. 

Leg'end-a-ry  (lSj'Sn-da-r5'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
legend  or  to  legends  ;  consisting  of  legends  ;  like  a  leg- 
end; fabulous.  "  ie^reradary  writers. "  Bp.  Lloyd. 
Legendary  stories  of  nurses  and  old  women.    Bourne. 

Leg'end-a-ry,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  legendaire,  LL.  legenda- 
rius.2    1.  A  book  of  legends ;  a  tale  or  narrative. 

Read  the  Countess  of  Pembroke's  "Arcadia,"  a  gallant  ?eo- 
endary  full  of  pleasurable  accidents.  James  I. 

2.  One  who  relates  legends.  Bp.  Lavington. 

Leg'er  (16j'er),  n.  [See  I^dqer.]  1.  Anything  that 
lies  in  a  place ;  that  which,  or  one  who,  remains  in  a 
place.     [Oftj!.] 

2.  A  minister  or  ambassador  resident  at  a  court  or 
seat  of  government.    [Written  also  lieger,  leiger.']   [06s.] 

Sir  Edward  Came,  the  queen's  leger  at  Rome.      Fuller. 

3.  A  ledger. 

Leg'er,  a.  Lying  or  remaining  in  a  place;  hence, 
resident ;  as,  leper  ambassador.  ^ 

Leg'er,  a.  [F.  leger,  fr.  LL.  (assumed)  leviarius,  fr. 
L.  levis  light  in  weight.  See  Levity.]  Light ;  slender  ; 
slim ;  trivial.     [06s.  except  in  special  phrases.]    Bacon. 

Leger   line  (Mus.),  a  line   "  

added  above  or  below  the  • —— 

staff  to  extend   its  com 

pass ;  —  called  also  added 

line.                                                                                — 
^  Leg'er-de-maln'  (lej'-  „ 

er-de-man'),  n.    [F.  leger 
light,   nimble  -\-  de  of  + 


a  a  Leger  Lines. 


main  hand,  L.  manus.  Sfee  3d  Leger,  and  Manual.] 
Sleight  of  hand ;  a  trick  of  sleight  of  hand  ;  hence,  any 
artful  deception  or  trick. 

He  of  legierdemayne  the  mysteries  did  know.      Spenser. 

The  tricks  and  legerdemain  by  which  men  impose  upon  their 

own  souls.  South. 

Leg'er-de-maln'lst,  n.  Oue  who  practices  sleight  of 
hand ;  a  prestidigitator. 

Le-ger'I-ty  (le-jgr'i-tj^),  n.  [F.  Ugerete.  See  3d 
Leger.]    Lightness ;  nimbleness.     \_Arckaic']  Shak. 

Legge  (ISg),  ^>.  t.     [See  Lay,  v.  <.]    To  lay.     [06s.] 

Legge,  V.  t.  [Abbrev.  fr.  alegge.']  To  lighten ;  to  al- 
lay.    [06s.]  Rom.  of  B. 

Legged  (ISgd  or  ISg'gSd),  a.  [From  Leg.]  Having 
(such  or  so  many)  legs  ;  —  used  in  composition  ;  as,  a 
long-legged  man  ;  a  two-legged  animal. 

II  Leg'gl-a'dro  Oad'je-ii'dro),  )  a.  &  adv.   [It.]   (Mus.) 

ii  Leg'gl-e'ro  (lad'je-a'r6),  )  Light  or  graceful ;  in 
a  light,  delicate,  and  brisk  style. 

Leg'ging  (ISg'glng),  )  n.     [From  Leg.]    A  cover  for 

Leg'gln  (ISg'gin),       )      the  leg,  like  a  long  gaiter. 

Leg'ging,  a.  &  vb.  n.,  from  Leg,  v.  t. 

Leg'gy  (-gy)>  '^-     Having  long  legs.  Thackeray. 

Leg'horn  (-h8m),  n.  A  straw  plaiting  used  for  bon- 
nets and  hats,  made  from  the  straw  of  a  particular  kind 
of  wheat,  grown  for  the  purpose  in  Tuscany,  Italy ;  —  so 
called  from  Leghorn,  the  place  of  exportation. 

Leg'l-bil'i-ty  (lej'i-bil'if-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
legible  ;  legibleness.  Sir  D.  Brewster. 

Leg'1-ble  (15j'i-b'l),  a.   [L.  legibilis,  fr.  legere  to  read  : 

cf.  OF.   legible.     See    Legend.]     1.  Capable    of   being 

read  or  deciphered  ;  distinct  to  the  eye  ;  plain  ;  —  used 

of  writing  or  printing ;  as,  a  fair,  legible  manuscript. 

The  stone  with  moss  and  lichens  so  overspread, 

Nothing  is  legible  but  the  name  alone.  Longfellow. 

2.  Capable  of  being  discovered  or  understood  by  ap- 
parent marks  or  indications ;  as,  the  thoughts  of  men  are 
often  legible  in  their  countenances. 

Leg'1-ble-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  legible. 

Leg'l-Wy,  adv.     In  a  legible  manner. 

Le-gU'lc  (le-jiftk),  a.  [L.  lex,  legis,  law  +  -flcare 
(in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -FY.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
making  laws. 

Practically,  in  many  cases,  authority  or  legific  competence 
has  begun  in  bare  power.  J.  Grote. 

Le'gion  (le'jiin),  n.  [OE.  legioun,  OF.  legion,  P.  U- 
gion,  fr.  L.  legio,  fr.  legere  to  gather,  collect.  See  Leg- 
end.] 1.  (Bom.  Antig.)  A  body  of  foot  soldiers  and 
cavalry  consisting  of  different  numbers  at  different  pe- 
riods, —  from  about  four  thousand  to  about  six  thousand 
men,  —  the  cavalry  being  about  one  tenth. 

2.  A  military  force  ;  tin  army  ;  military  bands. 

3.  A  great  number  ;  a  multitude. 

Where  one  sin  has  entered,  legions  will  force  their  way 
through  the  fiame  breach.  Rogers. 

4.  (Taxonomy)  A  group  of  orders  inferior  to  a  class. 

Legion  of  honor,  an  order  instituted  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  18U2,  when  Bonaparte  was  First  Consul,  as  a 
reward  for  merit,  both  civil  and  military. 

Le'glon-a-ry  (-it-ry),  a.  [L.  legionarius :  cf.  F.  16- 
gionnaire.'i     Belonging  to  a  legion  ;  consisting  of  a  legion 


or  legions,  or  of  an  indefinitely  great  number ;  as,  legion- 
ary soldiers ;  a  legionary  force.  "  The  legionary  body 
of  error."  ,Si)-  T.  Browne. 

Le'gion-a-ry  (le'jun-i-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Legionaries  (-riz). 
A  member  of  a  legion.  Milton. 

Le'gioned  (le'jiind),  a.  Formed  into  a  legion  or  le- 
gions; legionary.  Shelley. 

Le'gion-ry  (le'jun-ry),  n.  A  body  of  legions ;  legions, 
collectively.     [iJ.]  Pollok. 

Leg'ls-Iate  (ISj'Is-lat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Legislated- 
(-la'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Legislating  (-la'ting).]  [See- 
Legislator.]    To  make  or  enact  a  law  or  laws. 

Solon,  in  legislating  for  the  Athenians,  had  an  idea  of  a  more 
perfect  constitution  than  he  gave  them.         £p.  T]'atsoii  (1805). 

Leg'iS-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.     [Cf.  F.  legislation,  L. 
legis  latio.    See  Legislator.]     The  act  of  legislating; 
preparation  and  enactment  of  laws ;  the  laws  enacted. 
Pythagoras  joined  legislation  to  his  philosophy.     Lyttelton. 

Leg'iS-Ia-tive  (lej'is-la-tTv),  a.     [Cf.   F.   legislatif.J 

1.  Making,  or  having  the  power  to  make,  a  law  or 
laws  ;  lawmaking  ;  —  distinguished  from  executive ;  as, 
a  legislative  act ;  a  legislative  body. 

The  supreme  legislative  power  of  England  was  lodged  in  the 
king  and  great  council,  or  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Par- 
liament. Hume. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  making  of  laws ;  suitable  to 
legislation ;  as,  the  transaction  of  legislative  business ; 
the  legislative  style. 

Leg'iS-la-tive-ly,  adv.     In  a  legislative  manner. 

Leg'is-la'tor  (ISj'Is-la'ter),  n.  [L  legis  lator,  prop.,  a 
proposer  of  a  law  ;  lex,  legis,  law  -\-  lator  a  proposer, 
bearer,  fr.  latus,  used  as  p.  p.  of  ferre  to  bear :  cf.  F. 
legislateur.  See  Legal,  and  Tolerate.]  A  lawgiver; 
one  who  makes  laws  for  a  state  or  community ;  a  mem- 
ber of  a  legislative  body. 

The  legislators  in  ancient  and  heroical  times.       .Bacon. 

Many  of  the  legislators  themselves  had  taken  an  oath  of  abju- 
ration of  his  Majesty's  person  and  family.  E.  Fhillips. 

Leg'ls-Ia-tO'ri-al  (-la-to'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  legislator  or  legislature. 

Leg'ls-la'tor-Shlp  (Igjls-la'ter-ship),  n.  The  office 
of  a  legislator.  Halifax. 

Leg'ls-la'tress  (-tres).  Ire.      A  woman  who   makes 

Leg'is-la'trlx  (-triks),  (     laws.  Shaftesbury. 

Leg'is-la'ture  (lej'Is-la'tiJr ;  135),  re.  [Cf.  P.  legis- 
Icdure.']  The  body  of  persons  in  a  state  or  kingdom  in- 
vested with  power  to  make  and  repeal  laws ;  a  legisla- 
tive body. 

Without  tlie  concurrent  consent  of  all  three  parts  of  the  legis- 
lature, no  law  is,  or  can  be,  made.  Sir  31.  Hale. 

d^^  The  legislature  of  Great  Britain  consists  of  th» 
Lords  and  Commons,  with  the  king  or  queen,  whose  sanc- 
tion is  necessary  to  every  bill  before  it  becomes  a  law. 
The  legislatures  of  most  of  the  United  States  consist  of 
two  houses  or  branches  ;  but  the  sanction  or  consent  of  the 
governor  is  required  to  give  their  acts  the  force  of  law, 
or  a  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  two  houses  after  he 
has  refused  his  sanction  and  assigned  his  objections. 

Le'gist  (le'jTst),  re.  [P.  legiste,  LL.  legista,  f  r.  L.  lex, 
legis,  law.  See  Legal.]  One  skilled  in  the  laws ;  a 
writer  on  law.  Milman.    J.  Morley. 

Le-glt'im  (le-jTfTm),  n.  [See  Legitimate,  a.]  (Scots 
Law)  The  portion  of  movable  estate  to  which  the  chil- 
dren are  entitled  upon  the  death  of  the  father. 

Le-glt'i-ma-cy  (-T-ma-sj^),  re.  [See  Legitimate,  a.J 
The  state,  or  quality,  of  being  legitimate,  or  in  conform- 
ity with  law ;  hence,  the  condition  of  having  been  law- 
fully begotten,  or  born  in  wedlock. 

The  doctrine  of  Divine  Right,  which  has  now  come  back  to 
us,  like  a  thief  from  transportation,  under  the  alias  of  Legiti- 
macy. JIacaulay. 

Le-glt'1-mate  (-mat),  a.  [LL.  legitimalus,  p.  p.  of 
legitimare  to  legitimate,  fr.  L.  legitimus  legitimate.  See 
Legal.]  1.  Accordant  with  law  or  with  established  le- 
gal forms  and  requirements  ;  lawful ;  as,  legitimate  gov- 
ernment ;  legitimate  rights  ;  the  legitimate  succession  to 
the  throne ;  a  legitimate  proceeding  of  an  officer ;  a  le- 
gitimate heir. 

2.  Lawfully  begotten  ;  born  in  wedlock. 

3.  Authorized  ;  real ;  genuine ;  not  false,  counterfeit, 
or  spurious ;  as,  legitimate  poems  of  Chaucer  ;  legitimate 
inscriptions. 

4.  Conforming  to  knovra  principles,  or  accepted  rules; 
as,  legitimate  reasoning  ;  a  legitimate  standard,  or  meth- 
od ;  a  legitimate  combination  of  colors. 

Tillotson  still  keeps  his  place  as  a  legitimate  English  classic. 

Macaulay. 

5.  Following  by  logical  sequence ;  reasonable ;  as,  a 
legitimate  result ;  a  legitimate  inference. 

Le-glt'1-mate  (-mat),  v.  t.  liinp.  &  p.  p.  Legitimated 
(-ma'^d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Legitimating  (-ma'tlng).] 
To  make  legitimate,  lawful,  or  valid  ;  esp.,  to  put  in  the 
position  or  state  of  a  legitimate  person  before  the  law, 
by  legal  means  ;  as,  to  legitimate  a  bastard  child. 

To  enact  a  statute  of  that  which  he  dares  not  seem  to  approve, 
even  to  legitimate  vice.  Milton. 

Le-glt'i-mate-ly  ^-mat-Iy),  adv.  In  a  legitimate  man- 
ner ;  lawfully ;  genuinely. 

Le-glt'i-mate-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
legitimate  ;  Lawfulness ;  genuineness. 

Le-glt'1-ma'tlon  (-mil'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Ugitimation.'] 

1.  The  act  of  making  legitimate. 

The  coining  or  legitimation  of  money.  East. 

2.  Lawful  birth.     [7?.]  Shak. 
Le-git'1-ma-tlst  (If-jit'T-mil-tTst),  n.    See  Legitimist. 
Le-glt'i-ma  tize  (-tiz),  v.  t.    To  legitimate. 
Le-git'1-mlsm  (-mTz'm),  n.     The  principles  or  plans 

of  legitimists. 

Le-glt'1-mlst  (-mist),  re.  [Cf.  F.  Ugitimiste.l  1.  One 
who  supports  legitimate  authority  ;  esp.,  one  who  be- 
lieves in  hereditary  monarchy,  ns  a  divine  right. 

2.  Specifically,  a  supportei'  of  the  claims  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  to  the  crown  of  France. 
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Le-glt'l-mlze  (It-jIt'I-miz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Le- 
gitimized (-mizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  LEornMiziNa.]  To 
iegitiraate. 

Leg'less  (ISg'les),  a.    Not  haying  a  leg. 

Le'go-Ut'er-a-ry  (le'go-ltt'er-a-rj?),  a.  [See  Leoai,, 
and  Literary.]    Pertaining  to  the  literature  of  law. 

Le'gu-le'ian  (le'gfl-le'yan),  a.  [L.  leguleius  petti- 
fogger, fr.  lex,  legis,  law.]  LawyerUke ;  legal.  [i2.] 
^' Leguleian  barharism."    Ve  Quincey.  —  n.    A  lawyer. 

Leg'ume  (ISg'um  or  le-giim'),  n.  [F.  legume,  L.  legu- 
men,  fr.  legere  to  gather.  So  called  because  they  may  be 
gathered  without  cutting.  See  Legend.]  1.  (.Bo^)Apod 
deliiscent  into  two  pieces  or  valves, 
and  having  the  seed  attached  at 
one  suture,  as  that  of  the  pea. 

11^°°  In  the  latter  circumstance, 
it  differs  from  a  siliqua,  in  which    Legume  after  Dehis- 
the  seeds  are  attached  to  both  su-  cence. 

tures.    In  popular  use,  a  legume  is 
called  a  pod,  or  cod;  as,  pea  pod,  or  peas  cod. 

2.  pi.  The  fruit  of  leguminous  plants,  as  peas,  beans, 
lupines ;  pulse. 

II  Le-gu'men  (le-gu'mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Legumina  (-mi- 
na),  E.  Legcmens  (-mSnz).     [L.]    Same  as  Legume. 

Le-gu'min  (-min),  re.  [Cf.  F.  ligumine.']  {Physiol. 
Chem.)  An  albuminous  substance  resembling  casein, 
found  as  a  characteristic  ingredient  of  the  seeds  of  legu- 
minous and  grain-bearing  plants. 

Le-gu'ml-nous  (-mT-nus),  a.     [Cf.  F.  leguminevjc.'] 

1.  Pertaining  to  pulse ;  consisting  of  pulse. 

2.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  a  very  large 
natural  order  of  plants  (Leguminosse),  which  bear  leg- 
umes, including  peas,  beans,  clover,  locust  trees,  aca- 
cias, and  mimosas. 

Lel'ger  (le'jer),  n.  [See  Legbe,  and  Ledger.]  See 
Leger,  n.,  2.     iObs.']  Shak. 

Lel-Ot'll-chail  (It-St'rT-kan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Leiotrichi.  —  ».     One  of  the  Leiotrichi. 

II  Lel-Ot'rl-chl  (-ki),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aeios  smooth 
-\-  8pi^,  TptxoSi  hair.]  {Anthropol.)  The  division  of  man- 
kind which  embraces  the  smooth-haired  races. 

Lel-ot'ri-Chous  (-kus),  a.  [See  Leiotbichi.]  {An- 
thropol.)  Having  smooth,  or  nearly  smooth,  hair. 

II  Lel-po'a (It-po'a),  re.  [NL.]  (Zo'61.)  A  genus  of  Aus- 
tralian gallinaceous 
birds  including  but  a 
single  species  {Leipoa 
ocellata),  about  the 
size  of  a  turkey.  Its 
color  is  variegated, 
brown,  black,  white, 
and  gray.  Called  also 
native  pheasant. 

^g^  It  makes  large 
mounds   of    sand   and 
vegetable  material,  in  which  its  eggs  are  laid  to  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  decomposmg  mass. 

Lel'po-thym'ic  (li'p6-thim'ik),  a.    See  Lipothtmio. 

Lels'ter  I    (lis'ter),  n.     A  spear  armed  with  three  or 

Lis'ter    )    more  prongs,  for  striking  fish.      \_Scotland'\ 

Lel'sur-a-ble  (le'zhur-a-b'l ;  135),  a.    [See  Leisure.] 

1.  Leisurely.     \Ohs.'\  Hooher. 

2.  Vacant  of  employment ;  not  occupied  ;  idle ;  leisure ; 
as,  leisurable  hours.     [06«.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Lei'sur-a-bly,  adv.    At  leisure.     \Obs.'\ 
Lei'sure  (le'zhiSr ;  135),  re.     [OE.  leisere,  leiser,  OF. 
leisir,  F.  loisir,  orig.,  permission,  fr.  L.  licere  to  be  per- 
mitted.   See  License.]    1.  Freedom  from  occupation  or 
business ;  vacant  time  ;  time  free  from  employment. 

The  desire  of  leisure  is  much  more  natural  than  of  business 
end  care.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Time  at  one's  command,  free  from  engagement ; 
convenient  opportunity ;  hence,  convenience  ;  ease. 

He  sighed,  and  had  no  leisure  more  to  say.    Drj/den. 

At  leisure,  (a)  Free  from  occupation  ;  not  busy.  (6)  In 
a  leisurely  manner ;  at  a  convenient  time. 

Lei'sure,  a.    Unemployed ;  as,  leisure  hours. 

Lei'sured  (le'zhiird),  a.  Having  leisure.  "  The  lei- 
sured classes."  Gladstone. 

Lel'SUre-ly  (le'zhijir-ly),  a.  Characterized  by  leisure ; 
taking  abundant  time  ;  not  hurried ;  as,  a  leisurely  man- 
ner ;  a  leisurely  walk. 

Lei'suie-ly,  adv.    In  a  leisurely  manner.      Addison. 

II  Leit'mo-tif  (lit'mS-tef),  re.  [G.]  {Mus.)  Sea  Lead- 
ing motive,  under  Leading,  a. 

Le'man  (le'man  or  ISm'an ;  277),  re.  [OE.  lemman, 
lefman;  AS.  Ie6f  dear  -\-  mann  man.  See  Lief,  and 
IIan.]  A  sweetheart,  of  either  sex  ;  a  gallant,  or  a  mis- 
tress ;  —  usually  in  a  bad  sense.     [Archaic} 

Chaucer.    Spenser.    Shah. 

Leme  (lem),  re.  [OE.  leem,  leme,  leam,  AS.  ledma 
light,  brightness ;  akin  to  E.  light,  n.  V122.]  A  ray 
or  glimmer  of  light ;  a  gleam.     [Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Leme,  v.  i.    To  shine.     lObs.J  Piers  Plowman. 

Lem'ma  (ISm'ma),  re.  ;  pi.  L.  Lemmata  (-ma-ta),  E. 
Lemmas  (-maz).  [L.  lemma,  6r.  Aij/xfia  anything  re- 
ceived, an  assumption  or  premise  taken  for  granted,  fr. 
\anpa.veiv  to  take,  assume.  Cf.  Syllable.]  A  prelim- 
inary or  auxiliary  proposition  demonstrated  or  accepted 
for  immediate  use  in  the  demonstration  of  some  other 
proposition,  as  in  mathematics  or  logic. 

Lem'man  (ISm'man),  re.  A  leman.    [06s.]     Chaucer. 

Lem'ming  (ISm'mtng),  n.  [Nor.  lemming,  lemende  ; 
cf .  Sw.  lemel,  Lapp,  lummik.^  (Zo'ol. )  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  small  arctic 
rodents  of  the  genera  3Iyo- 
des  and  Cuniculus,  resem- 
bling the  meadow  mice  in 
form.  They  are  foimd  in 
both  hemispheres. 
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makinir  occasional  devastating  migrations  in  enormous 
numbers  from  the  mountains  into  the  lowlands. 

Lem'ni-an  (ISm'nT-an),  a.  [L.  Lemnius,  fr.  Lemnus, 
Gr.  Aijiu.i'os.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  isle  of  Lemnos. 

Lenmian  bole,  Lemnian  earth,  an  aluminous  earth  of  a 
grayish  yellow  color ;  sphragide ;  —  formerly  sold  as  med- 
icine, having  astringent  properties.  —  Lemnian  reddle,  a 
reddle  of  firm  consistence  and  deep  red  color ;  —  used  by 
artificers  in  coloring. 

Lem'nis-ca'ta  (lem'nis-ka'ta), )  re.      [L.  lemniscalus 

Lem-nls'cate  (lem-nTs'kSt),  )  adorned  with  rib- 
bons, fr.  lemniscus  a  ribbon  hanging  dovm,  Gr.  Kriixvi- 
(TKos.]  {Geom.)  A  curve  in  the  form  of  the  figure  8,  with 
both  parts  symmetrical,  generated  by  the  point  in  which 
a  tangent  to  an  equilateral  hyperbola  meets  the  perpen- 
dicular on  it  drawn  from  the  center. 

II  Lem-niS'CUS  (lem-nTs'kBs),  n. ;  pi.  Lemnisoi  (-si). 
[L.  See  Lemniscata.]  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  two  oval  bodies 
hanging  from  the  interior  walla  of  the  body  in  the  Acan- 
thocephala. 

Lem'on  (ISm'iin),  re.  [F.  limon.  Per.  limun  ;  cf.  Ar. 
laimUn,   Sp.  limon.   It.    limone.     Cf.  Lime    a    fruit.] 

1.  {Bot. )  An  oval  or  roundish  fruit  resembling  the  or- 
ange, and  containing  a  pulp  usually  intensely  acid.  It  is 
produced  by  a  tropical  tree  of  the  genus  Citrus,  the  com- 
mon fruit  known  in  commerce  being  that  of  the  species 
C.  lAmonum  or  C.  Medica  (var.  Limonum).  There  are 
many  varieties  of  the  fruit,  some  of  which  are  sweet. 

2.  The  tree  which  bears  lemons ;  the  lemon  tree. 
Lemon  grass  (Bot.),  a  fragrant  East  Indian  grass  (Andro- 

pogon  Schwnanthus,  and  perhaps  otiier  allied  species), 
which  yields  the  grass  oil  used  in  perfumery.  —  Lemon 
sole  (Zo'dl.),  a  yellow  European  sole  (Solea  aurantiaca).  — 
Salts  of  lemon  (Chem.),  a  white  crystalline  substance,  in- 
appropriately named,  as  it  consists  of  an  acid  potassmm 
oxalate  and  contains  no  citric  acid,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic acid  of  lemon  ;  —called  also  salts  of  sorrel.  It  is 
used  in  removing  ink  stains.  See  Oxalic  acid,  under  Ox- 
alic.   [Colloq.] 

Lem'on-ade'  (ISm'iin-ad'),  re.  [F.  limonade;  cf.  Sp. 
limonada.  It.  limonata.  See  Lemon.]  A  beverage  con- 
sisting of  lemon  juice  mixed  with  water  and  sweetened. 

Le'mur  (le'mur),  n. 
[L.,  a  ghost,  specter.  So 
called  on  accomit  of  its 
habit  of  going  abroad  by 
night.]  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  a 
family  {Lemuridse)  of  noc- 
turnai  mammals  allied  to 
the  monkeys,  but  of  small 
size,  and  having  a  sharp 
and  foxlike  muzzle,  and 
large  eyes.  They  feed 
upon  birds,  insects,  and 
fruit,  and  are  mostly  na- 
tives of  Madagascar  and 
the  neighboring  islands, 
one  genus  (Galago)  occur- 
ring in  Africa.  The  slow 
lemur  or  kukang  of  tha 
East  Indies  is  Nycticebus 
iardigradus.  See  G  A- 
lago,  Indeis,  and  CoLnoo. 

II  Lem'u-res  (1  g  m '  a  - 

rez;  E.  le'murz),  n.  pi. 
[L.  See  Lemur.]  Spirits 
or  ghosts  of  the  departed ; 
specters. 

The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint.      IJilton. 

Le-mu'rl-a  (le-mu'ri-a),  n.  [So  named  from  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  the  original  home  of  the  lemurs.} 
A  hypothetical  land,  or  continent,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  existed  formerly  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  of  which 
Madagascar  is  a  remnant.  Herschel. 

Lem'U-rld  (l§m'u-rid),  a.  &  re.    {Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Lem- 

UEOID. 

Le-mu'ri-douB  (le-mu'ri-d5s),  1  a.     (Zo'ol.)    Lemu- 

Lem'U-rlne  (lem'ii-rTnor-iin),  5      roid. 

Lem'U-rold  (lem'ii-roid),  a.  [Lemur  -f  -old.}  {Zo'ol.) 
Like  or  pertaining  to  the  lemurs  or  the  Lemuroidea.  —  re. 
One  of  the  Lemuroidea. 

II  Lem'U-roi'de-a  (lem'u-roi'de-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Lemub,  and  -oid.]  {Zo'ol. )  A  suborder  of  primates,  in- 
cluding the  lemurs,  the  aye-aye,  and  allied  species. 
[Written  also  Lemuroida.} 

IILe'na  (le'na),  re.     [L.]    A  procuress.       J.  'Webster. 

Lend  (ISnd),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lent  (Ignt)^;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Lending.]  [OE.  lenen,  AS.  Isenan,  fr.  laen  loan ; 
akin  to  G.  lehnen  to  lend.  See  Loan.]  1.  To  allow  the 
custody  and  use  of,  on  condition  of  the  return  of  the 
same ;  to  grant  the  temporary  use  of ;  as,  to  lend  a  book  ; 
—  opposed  to  borrow. 

Give  me  that  ring. 
1  '11  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  have  no  power 
To  give  it  from  me.  Shak. 

2.  To  allow  the  possession  and  use  of,  on  condition  of 
the  return  of  an  equivalent  in  kind ;  as,  to  lend  money 
or  some  article  of  food. 

Thou  Shalt  not  give  him  thy  money  upon  usury,  nor  lend 
him  thy  victuals  for  increase.  Levit.  xxv.  37. 

3.  To  afford ;  to  grant  or  furnish  in  general ;  as,  to 
lend  assistance ;  to  lend  one's  name  or  influence. 

Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience.       Addison. 
Mountain  lines  and  distant  horizons  lend  space  and  large- 
ness to  his  compositions.  J.  A.  Symonas. 

4.  To  let  for  hire  or  compensation ;  as,  to  lend  a  horse 
or  gig. 

I^^  This  use  of  the  word  is  rare  in  the  United  States, 
except  with  reference  to  money. 

To  lend  a  hand,  to  give  assistance  ;  to  help.  [Collog.]  — 
To  lend  an  ear  or  one's  ears,  to  give  attention. 

Lend'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.   Such  as  can  be  lent.  Sherwood. 

Le&d'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  lends. 

The  borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender.    Prov.  xxii.  7. 
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Lend'es  (ISnd'Sz),  re.  pi.   See  Lends.  [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Lend'ing,  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  lends. 

2.  That  which  is  lent  or  furnished. 

Lends  (lendz),  re.  pi.  [AS.  lend,  lenden  ;  akin  to  D. 
&  G.  lende,  OHG.  lenti,  Icel.  lend,  and  perh.  to  E. 
loin.}    Loins.     [Obs.}  Wycli/. 

Lene  (len),  v.  t.  [See Lend.]  To  lend;  to  grant ;  to 
permit.     [Obs.l  Chaucer. 

Le'ne  (le'ne),  a.  [L.  lenis  smooth.]  {Phonetics) 
(a)  Smooth ;  as,  the  lene  breathing.  (6)  Applied  to  cer- 
tain mute  consonants,  as^,  k,  and  t  (or  Gr.  tt,  k,  t). 

W.  E.  Jelf. 

Le'ne,  re.  {Phonetics)  {a)  The  smooth  breathing 
(spiritus  lenis).  {b)  Any  one  of  the  lene  consonants,  ae 
p,  k,  or  t  (or  Gr.  w,  k,  t).  W.  E.  Jelf. 

Leng'er  (leng'er),  Leng'est,  a.  Longer;  longest ;  — 
obsolete  compar.  and  superl.  of  long.  Chaucer, 

Length  (length),  re.  [OE.  lengthe,  AS.  lengS,  fr.  tang, 
long,  long ;  akin  to  D.  lengie,  Dan.  Isengde,  Sw.  langd, 
Icel.  lengd.  See  Long,  a.]  1.  The  longest,  or  longer, 
dimension  of  any  object,  in  distinction  from  breadth  or 
width  ;  extent  of  anything  from  end  to  end ;  the  longest 
line  which  can  be  drawn  through  a  body,  parallel  to  its 
sides ;  as,  the  length  of  a  church,  or  of  a  ship ;  the 
length  of  a  rope  or  line. 

2.  A  portion  of  space  or  of  time  considered  as  meas- 
ured by  its  length  ;  —  often  in  the  plural. 

Large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores.  Skah. 

The  future  but  a  length  behind  the  past.       Dryden. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  long,  in  space  or  time ; 
extent ;  duration ;  as,  some  sea  birds  are  remarkable  for 
the  length  of  their  wings ;  he  was  tired  by  the  length  of 
the  sermon,  and  the  length  of  his  walk. 

4.  A  single  piece  or  subdivision  of  a  series,  or  of  a 
number  of  long  pieces  which  may  be  connected  to- 
gether ;  as,  a  length  of  pipe ;  a  length  of  fence. 

5.  Detail  or  amplification  ;  unfolding  ;  continuance ; 
as,  to  pursue  a  subject  to  a  great  length. 

May  Heaven,  great  monarch,  still  augment  your  bliss 
With  length  of  days,  and  every  day  like  this.  Drydau 

6.  Distance.     [Obs.'] 

He  had  marched  to  the  length  of  Exeter.    Clarendon. 

At  length,  (a)  At  or  in  the  full  extent ;  without  abbre- 
viation ;  as,  let  the  name  be  inserted  at  length,  (b)  At  the 
end  or  conclusion  ;  after  a  long  period.  See  Syn.  of  At 
last,  under  Last.  —  At  arm's  length.    See  under  Arm. 

Length,  V.  I.    To  lengthen.     [Obs.}  Shak. 

Length'en  (-'n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lengthened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Lengthening  (-'n-Tog).]  To  ex- 
tend in  length ;  to  make  longer  in  extent  or  duration  ; 
as,  to  lengthen  a  line  or  a  road ;  to  lengthen  life ;  —  some- 
time's  followed  by  out. 

What  if  I  please  to  lengthen  out  his  date.       Dryden. 

Length'en,  v.  i.    To  become  longer.  Locke. 

Length'ful  (-ful),  a.    Long.     [Obs.}  Pope. 

Length'i-ly  (-i-iy),  adv.  In  a  lengthy  manner ;  at 
great  length  or  extent. 

Length'1-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
lengthy  ;  prolixity. 

Length'ways'  (-waz'), )  adv.    In  the  direction  of  the 

Length'wlse'  (-wiz'),  j  length ;  in  a  longitudinal 
direction. 

Length'y  (-3^),  a.  [Compar.  Lengthiee  (-T-er) ;  sv^ 
perl.  Lengthiest.]  Having  length ;  rather  long  or  too 
long ;  prolix  ;  not  brief  ;  —  said  chiefly  of  discourses, 
writings,  and  the  like,  "iere^/%  periods."  Washing- 
ton. "  Some  iere^^A?/ additions.  Byron.  "These  would 
be  details  too  lengthy."  Jefferson.  "To  cut  short 
lengthy  explanations."     Trench. 

Le'nl-ence  (le'nT-ens  or  len'yens ;  106V  1  re.    The  qual- 

Le'nl-en-cy  (le'ni-en-sj  or  len'yen-sj?), )  ity  or  state 
of  being  lenient ;  lenity ;  clemency. 

Le'nl-ent  (le'nl-ent  or  len'yent),  a.  [L.  leniens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  lenire  to  soften,  fr.  lenis  soft,  mild.  Cf.  Lithe.] 

1.  Relaxing ;  emollient ;  softening ;  assuasive  ;  —  some- 
times followed  by  0/.     "ienieni  of  grief."  Milton. 

Oils  relax  the  fibers,  are  lenient,  balsamic.    Arbuthnot. 
Time,  that  on  aU  things  lays  his  lenient  hand.       Pope. 

2.  Mild  ;  clement ;  merciful ;  not  rigorous  or  severe ; 
as,  a  lenient  disposition ;  a  lenient  judge  or  sentence. 

Le'nl-ent,  re.    {Med.)  A  lenitive;  an  emollient. 

Le'nl-ent-ly,  adv.    In  a  lenient  manner. 

Len'l-f y  (len'i-fi),  it.  t.  [L.  lenis  soft,  mild  -f  -fy .-  cf . 
F.  lenifier.}  To  assuage;  to  soften;  to  mitigate;  to 
alleviate.  Bacon.    Dryden. 

Len'i-ment  (-ment),  n.  [L.  lenimenlum:  cf.  OP. 
leniment.    See  Lenient.]    An  assuasive.     [Obs.} 

Len'i-tlve  (-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lenitif.  See  Lenient.] 
Having  the  quality  of  softening  or  mitigating,  as  pain  or 
acrimony ;  assuasive ;  emollient,. 

_  Len'1-tive,  re.  [d.'F.  lenitif .}  1.  (ilfetf.)  (a)  A  med- 
icine or  application  that  has  the  quality  of  easing  pain 
or  protecting  from  the  action  of  irritants.  (6)  A  mild 
purgative ;  a  laxative. 

2.  That  which  softens  or  mitigates ;  that  which  tends 
to  allay  passion,  excitement,  or  pain ;  a  palliative. 

There  is  one  sweet  lenitive  at  least  for  evils,  which  Nature 
holds  out ;  60  I  took  it  kindly  at  her  hands,  and  fell  asleep. 

Sterne. 

Len'i-tive-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  lenitive. 

Len'i-tude  (-tud),  n.  [L.  lenitudo.}  The  quality  or 
habit  of  being  lenient ;  lenity.     [Obs.}  Blount. 

Len'l-ty  (-ty),  «.  [L.  lenitas,  fr.  lenis  soft,  mild  :  cf. 
OF.  lenite.  See  Lenient.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
lenient ;  mildness  of  temper  or  disposition ;  gentleness 
of  treatment ;  softness  ;  tenderness  ;  clemency ;  —  op- 
posed to  severity  and  rigor. 

His  exceeding  Unity  disposes  us  to  be  somewhat  too  severe. 

Macaiday. 

Syn.  —  Gentleness;  kindness;  tenderness;  softness; 
humanity  ;  clemency ;  mercy. 

Len'nl-Len-a'pe  (len'nT-lgn-a'pa),  re.  pi.  {Ethnol.) 
A  general  name  for  a  group  of  Algonquin  tribes  whieh 


ale,   senate,    c^re,    am,    arm,    ask,    final,    aU ;    eve,   event,    find,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    obey,    orb,   odd ; 
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formerly  occupied  the  coast  region  of  North  America 
from  Connecticut  to  Virgmia.  They  included  the  Mohi- 
cans, Delawares,  Shawnees,  and  several  other  tribes. 

Le'no  (le'no),  n.  [Cf.  It.  leno  weak,  flexible.]  A  light 
open  cotton  fabric  used  for  window  curtains. 

Le-nOC'1-nant  (le-nos'i-nant),  a.  [L.  lenocinans,  p. 
pr.  of  lenocinari  to  gander,  cajole ;  akin  to  leno  pimp.] 
Given  to  lewdness.     [06s.]  ,     i... 

Lens  (lenz),  n. ;  pi.  Lenses  (-Sz).  [L.  lens  a  lentil. 
So  named  from  the  resemblance  in  shape  of  a  double 
convex  lens  to  the  seed  of  a  lentil.  Cf.  Lentil.]  (,Opt.) 
A  piece  of  glass,  or  other  transparent  substance,  ground 
with  two  opposite  regular  surfaces,  either  both  curved, 
or  one  curved  and  the  other  plane,  and  commonly  used, 
either  singly  or  combined,  in  optical  instruments,  for 
changing  the  direction  of  rays  of  light,  and  thus  magni- 
fying objects,  or  otherwise  modifying  vision.  In  prac- 
tice, the  curved  surfaces  are  usually  spherical,  though 
rarely  cylindrical,  or  of  some  other  figure. 

I^^Oi  spherical  lenses,  there  are  six  varieties,  as  shown 
In   section  in   the 

Bgures     herewith     a         b         e  d        6         J 

given:  viz.,  a  pla- 
no-concave ;  b 
double-concave ;  c 

Slano  -  convex  ;  d 
ouble  -  convex  ;  e 
converging  conca- 
vo-convex, or  con- 
verging meniscus ; 
/  diverging  con- 
cavo-convex, or  di- 
verging meniscus. 

Crossed  lens  (Opt.),  a  double-convex  lens  with  one  ra- 
dius equal  to  six  times  the  other. — Crystalline  lens.  (Anat.) 
See  Eye.  —  Fresnel  lens  (Opt.),  a  compound  lens  formed 
by  placing  around  a  central  convex  lens  rings  of  glass  so 
curved  as  to  have  the  same  focus;  used,  especially  in 
lighthouses,  for  concentrating  liglit  in  a  particular  direc- 
tion ;  —  so  called  from  the  inventor.  —  Multiplying  lens 
or  glass  (Opt.),  a  lens  one  side  of  which  is  plane  and  the 
other  convex,  but  made  up  of  a  number  of  plane  faces 
inclined  to  one  another,  each  of  which  presents  a  sepa- 
rate image  of  the  object  viewed  through  it,  so  that  the 
object  is,  as  it  were,  multiplied.  —  Polyzonal  lens.  See 
Polyzonal. 

Lent  (15nt),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Lend. 

Lent,  n.  [OE.  lente,  lenten,  leynte,  AS.  lengten,  lenc- 
ten,  spring,  lent ;  akin  to  D.  lente,  OHG.  lenzin,  langiz, 
G.  lenz,  and  perh.  fr.  AS.  lang  long,  E.  long,  because  at 
this  season  of  the  year  the  days  lengthen.]  {Eccl.)  A 
fast  of  forty  days,  beginning  with  Ash  Wednesday  and 
continuing  till  Easter,  observed  by  some  Christian 
churches  as  commemorative  of  the  fast  of  our  Savior. 

Lent  Illy  (Bot.),  the  daffodil ;  —  so  named  from  its  blos- 
soming in  spring. 

Lent,  a.  [L.  lentus;  akin  to  lenis  soft, 'mild:  cf.  F. 
lent.  See  Lenient.]  1.  Slow ;  mild ;  gentle  ;  as,  lenter 
heats.     [OJs.]  £■  jonson. 

2.  (Mus.)  See  Lento. 

II  Len'ta-men'te  (lan'tA-man'ti  ;  E.  ISn'ta-mgn'te), 
adv.     [It.]     (Mus.)  Slowly;  in  slow  time. 

II  Len-tan'dO  (lan-tan'do  ;  E.  len-tan'do),  a.  [It.,  "p. 
pr.  of  lentare  to  make  slow.  See  Lent,  a.]  {Mus.) 
Slackening ;  retarding.     Same  as  Rallentando. 

Lent'en  (lenf'n),  n.    Lent.    [OJs.]   Fiers  Plowman. 

Lent'en,  a.     [From  OE.  lenten  lent.    See  Lent,  re.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fast  called  Lent ;  used  in,  or 
suitable  to.  Lent ;  as,  the  Lenten  season. 

She  quenched  her  fury  at  the  flood. 
And  with  a  Lenten  salad  cooled  her  blood.       Dryden. 

2.  Spare  ;  meager ;  plain ;  somber  ;  unostentatious ; 
not  abundant  or  showy.  ^^  Lenten  entertainment." 
"ien^era  answer."  Shak.  "  ieniere  suit."  Beau.  <Sc  Fl. 
1  lenten  color,  black  or  violet.  F.  G.  Lee. 

Lent'en-tide'  (-tid'),  n.    The  season  of  Lenten  or  Lent. 

Len'ti-cel  (ISn'tt-sgl),  n.  [F.  lenticelle,  dim.  fr.  L. 
tens,  lentis,  a  lentil.  Cf.  Lentil.]  {£ot.)  (a)  One  of 
the  small,  oval,  rounded  spots  upon  the  stem  or  branch 
of  a  plant,  from  which  the  underlying  tissues  may  pro- 
trude or  roots  may  issue,  either  in  the  air,  or  more  com- 
monly when  the  stem  or  branch  is  covered  with  water 
or  earth.  (6)  A  small,  lens-shaped  gland  on  the  under 
side  of  some  leaves. 

Len'ti-cellate  (lSn'tT-s511at),  a.  (Bot.)  Producing 
lenticels ;  dotted  with  lenticels. 

Len'tl-celle'  (ISn'ti-sSl'),  n.     [F.]    (Bot.)  Lenticel. 

II  Len-tic'u-la  (ISn-tlk'ii-la),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Lenticdlas 
(-Uz),  L.  LENTICDL.S;  (-le).  [L.  See  Lenticel.]  1.  (Med.) 
.  A  kind  of  eruption  upon  the  skin  ;  lentigo ;  freckle. 

2.  (Opt.)  A  lens  of  small  size. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  lenticel. 

Len-tic'U-lar  (-ler),  a.  [L.  lenticularis  :  cf .  P.  lenti- 
ddaire.  See  Lenticel.]  Resembling  a  lentil  in  size  or 
form  ;  having  the  form  of  a  double-convex  lens. 

Len-tic'U-lar-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  lens  ;  with 
a  curve. 

Len'tl-form  (len'ti-f6rm),  a.  [L.  lens,  lentis,  lentil 
■\--form:  cf.  F.  lent i forme.']    Lenticular. 

Len-tlg'1-nose'  (ISn-tlj'I-nos'),  a.  [See  Lentiginous.] 
{Bot.)  Bearing  numerous  dots  resembling  freckles. 

Len-tlg'i-nous  (-niJs),  a.  [L.  lentiginosus.  See  Len- 
tigo.] Of  or  pertaining  to  lentigo;  freckly;  scurfy; 
furfuraceous. 

II  Len-ti'go  (15u-ti'go),  n.  [L.,  fr.  lens,  lentis,  lentil  ] 
(Med.)  A  freckly  eruption  on  the  skin ;  freckles. 

Len'tU  (len'til),  n.  [F.  lentille,  fr.  L.  lenticula,  dim. 
of  lens,  lentis,  lentil.  Cf.  Lens.]  (Bot.)  A  leguminous 
plant  of  the  genus  Ervum  (Ervum  Lens),  of  small  size, 
common  in  the  fields  in  Europe.  Also,  its  seed,  whicli 
is  used  for  food  on  the  continent. 
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—  'TJ'6  lentil  of  the  Scriptures  probably  included 
several  other  vetchlike  plants. 

Lentil  shell  (Zool.),  a  small  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus 
Ervilha,  family  rellinidx. 


isi.' 


The  Sickle 
in  the  Constellation  Leo. 


Len-tls'cns  (ISn-tls'kus), )  n.      [L.  lentiscus,  lentis- 

Len'tisk  (ISn'tisk),  )     cum :  cf.  F.  lentisque.'] 

(Bot.)  A  tree  ;  the  mastic.    See  Mastic. 

Len'tl-tude  (ISn'tT-tud),  n.     [L.  lentitudo,  fr.  lentus 
slow:  ct.  OF.  lent itude.    See  Lent,  a.]    Slowness;  slug- 
[Ofo.] 
Len'tO  (ISu'to  ;  E.  Ign'to),  a.  &  adv.    [It.]     (3Ius.) 
Slow ;  in  slow  time ;  slowly ;  — rarely  written  lente. 

Len'toid  (len'toid),  a.  [_Lens  +  -oid.]  Having  the 
form  of  a  lens ;  lens-shaped. 

II  Len'tor  (-t5r),  n.  [L.,  fr.  lentus  pliant,  tough,  slow. 
See  Lent,  a.]     1.  Tenacity ;  viscidity,  as  of  fluids. 

2.  Slowness;  delay;   sluggishness.  Arbuthnot. 

Len'tOUS  (-tua),  a.  [L.  lentus.  See  Lentor.]  Vis- 
cid ;  viscous ;  tenacious. 

Spawn  of  a  Jentoux  and  transparent  body.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  L'en'VOl',  or  L'en'voy'  (laN'vwa'),  n.  [F.  le  the  -f 
envoi  a  sending.  See  Envoy.]  1.  One  or  more  detached 
verses  at  the  end  of  a  literary  composition,  serving  to 
convey  the  moral,  or  to  address  the  poem  to  a  particular 
person  ;  —  orig.  employed  in  old  French  poetry.       Shak. 

2.  A  conclusion ;  a  result.  Massinger. 

II  Le'O  (le'o),  n.  [L.  See  Lion.]  (Astron.)  \.  The 
Lion,  the  fifth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  marked  thus  [fi]  in  al- 
manacs. 

2.  A  northern  constellation  east  of  Cancer,  containing 

the  bright  star  Regu- 

lus  at  the  end  of  the 
handle  of  the  Sickle. 

Leo  Minor,  a  small 
constellation  between 
Leo  and  the  Great 
Bear. 

Le'od  (le'5d),  n. 
[AS.  ledd  people,  na^ 
tion,  man,  chief ;  akin 
to  OS.  Hud,  OHG.  Hut, 
pi.  liuti,  G.  leute,  pi., 
fr.  AS.  leodan  to  grow, 
akin  to  Goth,  liudan, 
OS.  liodan,  OHG.  lio- 
tan  to  grow ;  cf.  Skr. 
ruh.  V123.]  People; 
a  nation;  a  man. 
\_Obs.'\  Piers 

Plowman.  Bp. Gibson. 

Le'on  (le'on),  n.  A 
lion.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Le'onced  (le'onst),  a.    (Her.)  See  Lionced. 

Le'0-nese'  (le'6-nez'  or  -nes'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Leon,  in  Spain.  ^  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  natives  of 
Leon. 

Le'O-nld  (le'o-nTd),  n.  [From  Leo  :  cf.  F.  Uonides, 
pi.]  (Astron.)  One  of  the  shooting  stars  which  consti- 
tute the  star  shower  that  recurs  near  the  fourteenth  of 
November  at  intervals  of  about  thirty-three  years  ;  —  so 
called  because  these  shooting  stars  appear  on  the  heav- 
ens to  move  in  lines  directed  from  the  constellation  Leo. 

Le'O-nine  ^le'o-nin),  a.  [L.  leoninus,  fr.  leo,  leonis, 
lion :  cf.  F.  leonin.  See  Lion.]  Pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acteristic of,  the  lion ;  as,  a  leonine  look ;  leonine  rapac- 
ity. —  Le'0-nine-ly,  adv. 

Leonine  verse,  a  kind  of  verse,  in  which  the  end  of  the 
line  rhymes  with  the  middle  ;  —  so  named  from  Leo,  or 
Leoninus,  a  Benedictine  and  canon  of  Paris  in  the  twelf  tli 
century,  who  wrote  largely  in  this  measure,  though  he 
was  not  the  inventor.  The  following  line  is  an  example : 
Gloria  factorum  temere  conceditur  horum. 

Le-on'tO-don  (le-Sn'to-don),  n.  [Gr.  Ae'uv,  AeovTOS, 
lion  +  o5ou9,  oSoi/Tos,  tooth.  Cf.  Lion's-tooth,  Dande- 
lion.] (Bot.)  A  genus  of  liguliflorous  composite  plants, 
including  the  fall  dandelion  (L.  autumnale),  and  for- 
merly the  true  dandelion  ;  —  called  also  lion's  tooth. 

Leop'ard  (ISp'erd),  n.    [OE.  leopart,  leparde,  lebarde, 
libbard,  OF.  leopard,  liepart,  F.  leopard,  L, 
leopardus,  fr.  Gr. 
AeoTrapfioc;      Aewy 
lion  -\-  TrdpSos    pard. 
See  Lion,  and  Pabd.] 
(Zool.)    A  large, 
savage,     carnivor- 
ous mammal  (Fe- 
lis   leopar- 
dus).     It  is 
of   a   yellow 
or  fawn  col- 
or, with  rings 
or      roselike 
clusters      of 

black  spots  along  the  back  and  sides.  It  is  found  in 
Southern  Asia  and  Africa.  By  some  the  panther  (Felis 
pardus)  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  leopard. 

Hunting  leopard.  See  Cheetah.  —  Leopard  cat  (Zool.), 
any  one  of  several  species  or  varieties  of  small,  spotted 
cats  found  in  Africa,  Southern  Asia,  and  the  East  Indies ; 
esp.,  Felis  Bengalensis.  —  Leopard  marmot.  See  Gopheb,  2. 

Leop'ard'S  bane'  (ISp'erdz  ban').  (Bot.)  A  name 
of  several  harmless  plants,  as  Arnica  montana,  Senecio 
Doronicum,  and  Paris  quadrifolia. 

Leop'ard-wood',  n.    (Bot.)  See  Letterwood. 

Lop  (ISp),  o6s.  ifo'OJjff  OTip.  of  Leap.  Leaped.  Chaucer. 

Lep'a-dite  (-a-dit),  n.  [L.  lepas,  lepadis,  limpet,  Gr. 
Aeiras,  AcTraSos.]     (Zool.)  Same  as  Lepadoid. 

Lep'a-doid  (-i-doid),  n.  [Lepas  +  -old.]  (Zool.)  A 
stalked  barnacle  of  the  genus  Lepas,  or  family  Lepadi- 
dss  ;  a  goose  barnacle.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Lep'al  (lep'al),  n.  [Gr.  Acttis  a  scale :  cf.  F.  lepale.'] 
(Bot.)  A  sterile  transformed  stamen. 

II  Le'pas  (le'pas),  n.  [L.,  a  limpet,  fr.  Gr.  A«iras.] 
(Zool.)  Any  one  of  various  species  of  T^epas,  a  genus  of 
pedunculated  barnacles  found  attached  to  floating  tim- 
ber, bottoms  of  ships".  Gulf  weed,  etc. ;  — called  also 
goose  bariuicle.    See  Barnacle. 


Leopard  (.Felis  leopardus). 


Portion  of  surface  of  Lep- 
idodendron  (L.  modula- 
tum).    Keduced. 


LEPRA 

Lep'er  (ISp'er),  n.  [OE.  lepre  leprosy,  F.  llpre,  L. 
leprae,  lepra,  tc.  Gr.  Kiivpa,  it.  \enp6s  scaly,  fr.  Aettos 
scale,  AeVeii'  to  peel.]     A  person  aSected  with  leprosy. 

Lep'ered  (-erd),  a.     Affected  or  tainted  with  leprosy. 

Lep'er -ize  (lep'er-iz),  v.  t.    To  affect  with  leprosy. 

Lep'er-OUS  (-er-iis),  a.  Leprous;  infectious;  corrupt- 
ing;  poisonous.     "  The  ?cperoiis  distillment."         Shak. 

Lep'ld  (-id),  a.   [L.  lepidus.']   Pleasant ;  jocose.   [iJ.] 
The  joyous  and  leiiid  consul.       Sydney  Smith. 

Lep'1-dlne  (ISp'T-din  or  -den),  n.  (Chem.)  An  or- 
ganic base,  C^Ho.N.CHj,  metameric  with  quiualdine,  and 
obtained  by  tlie  distillation  of  cinchonine. 

Lep'i-dO-den'drid  (ISp'T-do-deu'drTd),  n.  (Paleon.) 
One  of  an  extinct  family  of  trees  allied  to  the  modern 
club  mosses,  and  including  Lepidodendron  and  its  allies. 

Lep'i-dO-den'droid  (-droid),  a.  (Paleon.)  Allied  to, 
or  resembling,  Lepidodendron.  —  n.     A  lepidodendrid. 

II  Lep'i-do-den'dron  (-dr5ii),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aeir«, 
-iSos,  a  scale  -|-  SeVSpoi/  tree.] 
(Paleon.)  A  genus  of  fossil  trees 
of  the  Devonian  and  Carbonif- 
erous ages,  having  the  exterior 
marked  with  scars,  mostly  in 
quincunx  order,  produced  by  the 
separation  of  tlie  leafstalks. 

Lep'1-do-ga'noid  (lgp'i-d6- 
ga'noid  or  -gan'oid),  n.  [Gr. 
AeTTi's,  -iSos,  a  scale  -)-  E.  ga- 
noid.] (Zool.)  Any  one  of  a 
division  (Lepidoganoidei)  of 
ganoid  fishes,  including  those 
that  have  scales  forming  a  coat 
of  mail.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Le-pld'0-Ute  (le-  pid'S-lIt ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  Acttk,  -I'Sos,  a 
scale  +  -lite :  cf.  F.  Upidolithe.]  (Min.)  A  species  of 
mica,  of  a  lilac  or  rose-violet  color,  containing  lithia.  It 
usually  occurs  in  masses  consisting  of  small  scales.  See 
Mica. 

Lep'1-dom'e-lane  (lep'T-dom'e-lan),  n.  [Gr.  Aejrt's, 
-t'Sos,  a  scale  -|-  neAa5,  neXaiva,  black.]  (Min.)  An  iron- 
potash  mica,  of  a  raven-black  color,  usually  found  in 
granitic  rocks  in  small  six-sided  tables,  or  as  an  aggrega- 
tion of  minute  opaque  scales.     See  Mica. 

Lep'i-dop'ter  (lep'T-dop'ter),  n.    [Cf.  F.  lepidoptlre.'] 
(Zool.)  One  of  the  Lepidop- 
tera. 

II  Lep'1-dop'te-ra  (dSp'- 

te-ra),  7i.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

AeTTtV,  -t6o9,  a  scale  -f-  Trjepov 

a   feather,    wing.]    (Zool.) 

An  order  of  insects,  which 

includes  the  butterflies  and 

moths.      They   have    broad 

wings,  covered  with  minute 

overlapping   scales,  usually    Lepidoptera.    A  Portion  of  a 

brightly  colored.  wing,  showing  the  attach- 

5^^  They  have  a  tubular  !"«»*  <>'  '^^^  Scales,  much 
proboscis,  orhaustellum, 
formed  by  the  two  slender 
maxiilse.  The  labial  palpi  are 
usually  large,  and  the  pro- 
boscis, when  not  in  use,  can 
be  coiled  up  spirally  between  them.  The  mandibles  are 
rudimentary.  The  larvae,  called  caterpillars,  are  often 
brightly  colored,  and  they  commonly  feed  on  leaves.  The 
adults  feed  chiefly  on  the  honey  of  flowers. 

Lep'i-dop'ter-al  (-ter-al),  l  a.    (Zool.)  Of  or  pertain- 

Lep'i-dop'ter-OUS  (-us),     )      ing  to  the  Lepidoptera. 

Lep'i-flop'ter-ist,  n.  (Zool.)  One  who  studies  the 
Lepidoptera. 

II  Lep'i-dO-sau'll-a  (-d6-sa'rt-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
AeTTt'g,  -iSo9,  a  scale  -j-  craCpos  a  lizard.]  (Zool-)  A  divi- 
sion of  reptiles,  including  the  serpents  and  lizards ;  the 
Plagiotremata. 

Lep'i-do-si'ren  (-sl'rSn),  n.  [Gr.  Aem's,  -t5o5,  a  scale  -|- 
o-etp^i' a  siren.]  (Zool.) 
An  eel  -  shaped  ganoid 
fish  of  the  order  Dipnoi, 
having  both  gills  and 
lungs.  It  inhabits  the 
rivers  of  South  America. 
The  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  related  African  spe- 
cies (Protopterus  annec- 
tens).  The  lepidosirens 
grow  to  a  length  of  from 
four  to  six  feet.  Called 
also  doko. 

Lep'1-dote  (lep'i-dot), ) 

Lep'l-do'ted(-do'ted), ) 

a.  [Gr.  KemSioToi  covered  with  scales,  fr.  Aeirit,  -iSot, 
a  scale.]  (Bot.)  Having  a  coat  of  scurfy  scales,  as  the 
leaves  of  the  oleaster. 

IlLe-pis'ma  (le-ptz'mil),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Kemafia  peel,  fr.  Aeiri's,  -t'So5,  a  scale.]  (Zo- 
ol.) A  genus  of  wingless  thysanurous  insects 
having  an  elongated  flattened  body,  covered 
with  shining  scales  and  terminated  by  seven 
unequal  bristles.  A  common  species  (Lepis- 
ma  saccharina)  is  found  in  houses,  and  often 
injures  books  and  furniture.  Called  also 
shiner,  silver  witch,  silver  moth,  and  furni- 
ture bug. 

Le-p&'mold  (-moid),  a.  [_Lepisma  -t-  -oid.] 
(ZooL)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  Lepisma. 

Lep'O-rlne  (18p'6-rm  or  -rTn),  a.  [L.  le- 
porinus,  fr.  lepus,  leporis,  hare.  See  Lev- 
eret.] (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hare; 
like  or  characteristic  of,  a  hare. 

IlLe'pra  (le'pri),  n.  [L.  See  Leper.] 
(Sfi'd.)  Leprosy. 

Irir"  Tlie  term  lepra  was  formerly  given  to 
various  skin  diseases,  the  leprosy  of  modern 
authors  being  Lepra  Arabiim.    See  Lkpuosy. 


enlarged.  B  Head,  side 
view,  much  enlarged  ;  a 
Antenna ;  e  Eye  ;  I  Probos- 
cis or  Antlia ;  p  Labial  Pal- 
pus. 


Lepidosiren  (£.  paradoxa). 


use,    unite,   r^de,   full,   Gp,   am ;    pity  j    food,   f<ibt ;    out.   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sins;,   ink ;    then,    thin ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  in  azuie. 
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Lep're  (Igp'er),  n.    Leprosy.    [OJs.]  Wydif. 

Lep'rose'  (lep'ros'),  a.  [See  Lepbous.]  (Nat.  Hist.) 
Covered  with  thin,  scurfy  scales. 

Le-pros'i-ty  (le-pros'I-ty),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  leprous  or  scaly ;  also,  a  scale.  Bacon. 

Lep'ro-sy  (lep'ro-sy),  n.  [See  Leprous.]  {Med.)  A 
cutaneous  disease  which  first  appears  as  blebs  or  as  red- 
dish, shining,  slightly  prominent  spots,  with  spreading 
edges.  These  are  often  followed  by  an  eruption  of  dark 
or  yellowish  prominent  nodules,  frequently  producing 
great  deformity.  In  one  variety  of  the  disease,  anaes- 
thesia of  the  skin  is  a  prominent  symptom.  In  addition 
there  may  be  wasting  of  the  muscles,  falling  out  of  the 
hair  and  nails,  and  distortion  of  the  hands  and  feet  with 
destruction  of  the  bones  and  joints.  It  is  incurable,  and 
is  probably  contagious. 

l!l^°'The  disease  now  called  leprosy,  also  designated 
as  Lepra  or  Lepra  Arabum,  and  Elephantiasis  Grsecorum, 
is  not  the  same  as  the  leprosy  of  the  ancients.  The  lat- 
ter was,  indeed,  a  generic  name  for  many  varieties  of  skin 
disease  (includnig  our  modern  leprosy,  psoriasis,  etc.), 
some  of  which,  among  the  Hebrews,  rendered  a  person 
ceremonially  unclean.  A  variety  of  leprosy  of  the  He- 
brews (probably  identical  with  modern  leprosy)  was  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  of  smooth,  shming,  depressed 
white  patches  or  scales,  the  hair  on  which  participated 
in  the  whiteness,  while  the  skin  and  adjacent  flesh  be- 
came insensible.    It  was  an  incuraile  disease. 

Lep'rous  (-rtis),  a.  [OF.  leprous,  lepras,  F.  lepreux, 
fr.  L.  leprosus,  it.  lepra,  leprae,  leprosy.     See  Lepeb.] 

1.  Infected  with  leprosy ;  pertaining  to  or  resembling 
leprosy.     "His  hand  was  leprous  as  snow."       Ex.iv.d. 

2.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Leprose. 

—  Lep'rous-ly,  adv.  —  Lep'rous-neas,  n 

Lep'ry  (-ry),  n.     Leprosy.     [06s.]  Holland. 

Lep'ti-form  (-tl-fSrm),  a.  [Leptus  -f  -form.']  (Zool.) 
Having  a  form  somewhat  like  leptus;  —  said  of  active 
insect  larvae  having  three  pairs  of  legs.    See  Larva. 

li  Lep'tO-cai'dl-a  (lep'tS-kar'dT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr  AeiTTOs  small -f- KapSi'a  the  heart.]  (.^oo?.)  The  low- 
est class  of  Vertebrata,  includiu.g  only  the  Amphioxus. 
The  heart  is  represented  only  by  a  simple  pulsating  ves- 
sel. The  blood  is  colorless  ;  the  brain,  renal  organs,  and 
limbs  are  wanting,  and  the  backbone  is  represented  only 
by  a  simple,  unsegmented  notochord.  See  AmpaioxTis. 
[Written  also  Leptocardii.'] 


Leptocardia  {Amphioxus).  h  Notochord ;  c  Oral  Cirri  and 
Mouth  ;  e  Branchial  Sack  ;  /  Liver ;  i  Intestine  ;  I  Abdomi- 
nal Pore  ;  oo  Ovary  ;  v  Aorta. 

Lep'tO-car'dl-an  (-an),  a.    (Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 

the  Leptocardia.  —  n.     One  of  the  Leptocardia. 

Lep'lO-dac'tyl  (-dSk'tTl),  n.  [Gr.  AejrTo;  small,  thin 
-\-  SaKTvAos  finger,  toe  J  (Zool.)  A  bird  or  other  animal 
.having  slender  toes.     [Written  also  lepodactyle.'] 

Lep'tO-dac'tyl-OUS  (-iis),  a.     Having  slender  toes. 

Lep-tOl'0-gy  (lep-t51'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  KenroKoyia;  Ae- 
WTO!  small,  subtile  +  Aoyos  discourse.]  A  minute  and 
tedious  discourse  on  trifling  things. 

II  Lep'tO-men'ln-gl'tis  (Igp'to-mSn'Tn-jI'tTs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  AcTTTos  small  -)-  meningitis.']  (Med.)  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  pia  mater  or  of  the  arachnoid  membrane. 

Lep'tO-rhine  (15p't6-rln  or  -rTn),  a.  [Gr.  Aen-ros  small 
-f-  pi's,  pifos,  the  nose.]  (Anat.)  Having  the  nose  nar- 
row ;  —  said  esp.  of  the  skull.    Opposed  to  platyrhine. 

II  Lep-tOS'tra-ca  (lep-tos'tra-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
AeTTTof  thin,  slender  -f-  oorpaKoi'  shell  of  a  testacean.] 
(Zool.)  An  order  of  Crustacea,  including  Nebalia  and 
allied  forms. 

II  Lep'tO-thrlZ  (lep'to-thrTks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Actttos 
gmall  4"  6pi^  hair.]  (Biol.)  A  genus  of  bacteria,  charac- 
terized by  having  their  filaments  very  long,  slender,  and 
indistinctly  articulated. 

II  Lep'to-thrls,  6C.  [See  Leptotheix,  n.]  (£ioZ.)  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  little  chain ;  —  applied  to  bacteria 
when,  as  in  multiplication  by  fission,  they  form  a  chain 
of  filiform  individuals. 

II  Lep'tUS  (ISp'tus),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Aejrros  thin, 
small.]  (Zool.)  The  six-legged  young,  or  larva,  of  certain 
mites ;  —  sometimes  used  as  a  generic  name.  See  Har- 
vest mite,  under  Harvest. 

Lep'ty-nite  (ISp'tT-nlt),  n.   (Min.)  See  Granulite. 

Lore  (ler),  n.  [See  Lore  knowledge.]  Learning ;  les- 
son ;  lore.     [^Obs.]  Spenser. 

Lere,  v.  t.  &  i.  [OE.  leeren,  leren,  AS.  Iseran.  See 
Lore,  Learn.]    To  learn  ;  to  teach.     lObs.]      Chaucer. 

Lere,  a.    Empty.     lObs.]    See  Leer,  a. 

Lere,  n.  [AS.  lira  flesh ;  cf.  Icel.  Iser  thigh.]  Flesh ; 
skin.     [06s.]     "  His  white  ?eer."  Chaucer. 

Ler'ed  (ler'gd),  a.  [From  lere,  y.W]  Learned.  [06s.] 
"  Lewed  man  or  lered."  Chaucer. 

II  Ler-nae'a  (ler-ne'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Lemaeus  Ler- 
naean,  fr.  Lerna,  Gr.  Ae'piTj,  a  forest  and  maish  near 
Argos,  the  mythological  abode  of  the  hydra.]  (Zool.) 
A  Litmaean  genus  of  parasitic  Entomostraca,  —  the  same 
as  the  family  Lernxidx. 

15^°°  The  genus  is  restricted  by  modern  zoologists  to  a 
limited  number  of  species  similar  to  Lernsea  branehialis 
foimd  on  the  giUs  of  the  cod. 

II  Ler'na-a'ce-a  (ler'ne-S'she-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Lern^a.]  (Zool.)  A  suborder  of  copepod  Crustacea, 
including  a  large  number  of  remarkable  forms,  mostly 
parasitic  on  fishes.  The  young,  however,  are  active  and 
swim  freely.     See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Ler-ne'an  (ler-ne'an),  n.  [See  Lebn^ea.]  (Zool.) 
One  of  a  family  (Lernxidss)  of  parasitic  Crustacea  found 
attached  to  fishes  and  other  marine  animals.  Some  spe- 
cies penetrate  the  skin  and  flesh  with  the  elongated 
head,  and  feed  on  the  viscera.     See  Illust.  in  Appendix. 
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II  L^'rot' (la'ro'),  n.  [E-]  (Zoo?.)  A  small  European 
rodent  (Eliomys  niiela),  allied  to  the  dormouse. 

Les  (lesi),  n.     A  leash.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Les'bi-an  (IS^'bt-au),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  island 
anciently  called  Lesbos,  now  Mitylene,  in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago. 

Lese  (lez),  V.  t.    To  lose.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Lese'-maj'es-ty  (-maj'es-ty),  n.     See  Leze  majesty. 

Le'slon  (le'zhun),  n.  [F.  lesion,  L.  laesio,  fr.  laedere, 
laesum,  to  hurt,  injure.]  A  hurt ;  an  injury.  Specif- 
ically ;  (a)  (Civil  Law)  Loss  sustained  from  failure  to 
fulfill  a  bargain  or  contract.  Burrill.  (b)  (Med.)  Any 
morbid  change  in  the  exercise  of  functions  or  the  texture 
of  organs.  Dunglison. 

-less  (-15s).  [AS.  le&s  loose,  false ;  akin  to  OS.  los 
loose,  false,  D.  los  loose,  loos  false,  sly,  G.  los  loose, 
Icel.  lauss  loose,  vacant,  Goth,  laus  empty,  vain,  and 
also  to  E.  loose,  lose.  V127.  See  Lose,  and  cf.  Loose, 
Leasing.]  A  privative  adjective  suffix,  denoting  without, 
destitute  of,  not  having  ;  as  mtZess,  chUdiess,  fatherless. 

Less  (les),  conj.    Unless.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Less,  a.  [OE.  lesse,  AS.  Isessa  ;  akin  to  OFries.  lissa; 
a  compar.  from  a  lost  positive  form.  Cf.  Lesser,  Lest, 
Least.  Less  has  the  sense  of  the  comparative  degree 
of  little.']  Smaller ;  not  so  large  or  great ;  not  so  much  ; 
shorter ;  inferior ;  as,  a  less  quantity  or  number ;  a 
horse  of  less  size  or  value  ;  in  less  time  than  before. 

^^  The  substantive  which  less  qualifies  is  often 
omitted  ;  as,  the  purse  contained  less  (money)  than  ten 
dollars.    See  Less,  n. 

Thus  in  less  [time]  than  a  hundred  vears  from  the  coming  of 
Augustine,  all  England  became  Christian.  E.  A.  Freeman. 

Less,  adv.  [AS.  Ises.  See  Less,  adj.,  and  cf.  Lest.] 
Not  so  much ;  in  a  smaller  or  lower  degree ;  as,  less 
bright  or  loud  ;  less  beautiful. 

Less,  n.    1.  A  smaller  portion  or  quantity. 

The  children  of  Israel  did  so,  and  gathered,  some  more,  some 
less.  Ex.  xvi.  17. 

2.  The  inferior,  younger,  or  smaller. 

The  less  is  blessed  of  the  better.  Ileb.  vii.  7. 

Less,  V.  i.    To  make  less  ;  to  lessen.     [06s.]   Gower. 

Les-See'  (ISs-se'),  n.  [F.  laisse,  p.  p.  of  laisser.  See 
Lease,  v.  t.]  (Law)  The  person  to  whom  a  lease  is 
given,  or  who  takes  £in  estate  by  lease.  Blackstone. 

Less'en  (lSs''n),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Lessened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lessening.]  [From  Less,  a.] 
To  make  less  ;  to  reduce  ;  to  make  smaller,  or  fewer ; 
to  diminish ;  to  lower  ;  to  degrade ;  as,  to  lessen  a  king- 
dom, or  a  population ;  to  lessen  speed,  rank,  fortune. 

Charity  .  .  .  shall  lessen  his  punishment.         Calamy. 

St.  Paul  chose  to  magnify  his  office  when  ill  men  conspired  to 
lessen  it.  Atterhury. 

Syn. — To  diminish ;  reduce ;  abate  ;  decrease ;  lower ; 
impair ;  weaken ;  degrade. 

Less'en,  v.  i.  To  become  less ;  to  shrink ;  to  con- 
tract ;  to  decrease  ;  to  be  diminished  ;  as,  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  objects  lessens  as  we  recede  from  them ; 
his  care,  or  his  wealth,  lessened. 

The  objection  lessejis  much,  and  comes  to  no  more  than  this  : 
there  was  one  witness  of  no  good  reputation.  Atterhury. 

Less'en-er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  lessens. 

His  wife  ...  is  the  hssener  of  his  pain,  and  the  augmenter  of 
his  pleasure.  J.  Rogers  (1839). 

Less'er  (-er),  a.    [This  word  is  formed  by  adding 

anew    the    com'par.  sufBx  -er  (in  which  r  is  from  an 

original  s)  to  less.  See  Less,  a.]  Less  ;  smaller  ;  inferior. 

God  made  ...  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night.    Gen.  i.  15. 

8^7*  Lesser  is  used  for  less,  now  the  compar.  of  little,  in 
certain  special  instances  in  which  its  employment  has  be- 
come established  by  custom ;  as.  Lesser  Asia  (i.  e.,  Asia 
Minor),  the  lesser  light,  and  some  others  ;  also  in  poetry, 
for  the  sake  of  the  meter,  and  in  prose  where  its  use  ren- 
ders the  passage  more  euphonious. 

The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace.         Shak. 
The  larger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs.  Pope. 

By  the  same  reason  may  a  man,  in  the  state  of  nature,  pun- 
ish the  lesser  breaches  of  the  law.  Locke. 

Less'er,  adv.    Less.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Les'ses  (ISs'sSz),  n.  pi.  [F.  laissees,  from  laisser  to 
leave.    See  Lease,  v.  I.]  The  leavings  or  dung  of  beasts. 

Les'son  (ISs's'n),  n.  [OE.  lessoun,  F.  le^on  lesson, 
reading,  fr.  L.  lectio  a  reading,  fr.  legere  to  read,  collect. 
See  Legend,  and  cf.  Lection.]  1.  Anything  read  or  re- 
cited to  a  teacher  by  a  pupil  or  learner  ;  something,  as  a 
portion  of  a  book,  assigned  to  a  pupil  to  be  studied  or 
learned  at  one  time. 

2.  That  which  is  learned  or  taught  by  an  express  ef- 
fort ;  instruction  derived  from  precept,  experience,  ob- 
servation, or  deduction ;  a  precept ;  a  doctrine ;  as,  to 
take  or  give  a  lesson  in  drawing.  "  A  smooth  and  pleas- 
ing lesson."  Milton. 

Emprinteth  well  this  lesson  in  your  mind.       Chaucer. 

3.  A  portion  of  Scripture  read  in  divine  service  for 
instruction ;  as,  here  eriieth  the  first  lesson. 

4.  A  severe  lecture  ;  reproof ;  rebuke  ;  warning. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

5.  (3fus.)  An  exercise;  a  composition  serving  an  edu- 
cational purpose ;  a  study. 

Les'son,  v.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Lessoned  (-s'nd)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lessoning.]    To  teach ;  to  instruct.    Shak. 
To  rest  the  weary,  and  to  soothe  the  sad, 
Doth  lesson  happier  men.  and  shame  at  least  the  bad.    Byron. 

Les'sor  (les'sor  or  les-s8r'),  n.  [See  Lessee,  Lease, 
V.  t.]  (Law)  One  who  leases ;  the  person  who  lets  to 
farm,  or  gives  a  lease,  Blackstone. 

Lest  (lest),  V.  i.   To  listen.   [06s.]  Chaucer.  Spenser. 

Lest.  n.  [See  List  to  choose.]  Lust ;  desire ;  pleas- 
ure.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Lest,  a.    Last ;  least.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Lest,  conj.  [OE.  leste,  fr.  AS.  &y  lies  Se  the  less 
that,  where  Sy  is  the  instrumental  ease  of  the  definite 
article,  and  Se  is  an  indeclinable  relative  particle,  that. 


LETHAL 

who,  which.  See  The,  Less,  a.]  1.  For  fear  that ;  that 
.  .  .  not ;  in  order  that  .  .  .  not. 

Love  not  sleep,  lest  thou  come  to  poverty.    Prov.  xx.  13. 
Wherefore  let  him  that  tliinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest 
he  fall.  1  Cor.  x.  12. 

2.  That  (without  the  negative  particle) ;  —  after  cer" 
tain  expressions  denoting /ear  or  apprehension. 
I  feared 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee.  Shak, 

-let  (-let).  [From  two  French  dim.  endings  -el  (L. 
-ellus)  and  -et,  as  in  braceZei.]  A  noun  suffix  having  a 
diminutive  force ;  as  in  streamie^,  wayelet,  ann/e/. 

Let  (let),  V.  i.    [OE.  letten,  AS.  lettan  to  delay,  to  hin- 
der, f r.  Iset  slow  ;  akin  to  D.  letten  to  hinder,  G.  verletzen 
to  hurt,  Icel.  letja  to  hold  back,  Goth,  latjan.  See  Late.] 
To  retard ;  to  hinder  ;  to  impede ;  to  oppose.   lArcliaic] 
He  was  so  strong  that  no  man  might  him  let.    Chaucer. 
He  who  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  wav. 

2  r/iess.  ii^  7. 
Mine  ancient  wound  is  hardly  whole, 
And  lets  me  from  the  saddle.  Tennyson. 

Let,  n.  1.  A  retarding ;  hindrance ;  obstacle  ;  impedi- 
ment ;  delay ;  —  common  in  the  phrase  without  let  or 
hindrance,  but  elsewhere  archaic.  Keats. 

Consider  whether  your  doings  be  to  the  let  of  your  salvation 
or  not.  Latimer. 

2.  (Lawn  Tennis)  A  stroke  in  which  a  ball  touches  the 
top  of  the  net  in  passmg  over. 

Let,  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Let  (Letted  (ISt'tSd),  Obs.) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Letting.]  [OE.  leten,  Iseten  (past  tense 
lot,  let,  p.  p.  laten,  leten,  lete),  AS.  Isetan  (past  tense  let, 
p.  p.  Iseten) ;  akin  to  OFries.  leta,  OS.  latan,  D.  laten,  G. 
lassen,  OH(j.  lazzan,  Icel.  lata,  Sw.  l&ta,  Dan.  lade, 
Goth,  letan,  and  L.  lassus  weary.  The  original  meaning 
seems  to  have  been,  to  let  loose,  let  go,  let  drop.  Cf. 
Alas,  Late,  Lassitude,  Let  to  hinder.]  1.  To  leave; 
to  rehnquish ;  to  abandon.  [06s.  or  Archaic,  except 
when  followed  by  alone  or  6e.] 

He  .  .  .  prayed  him  his  voyage  for  to  let,       Chaucer, 
Yet  neither  spins  nor  cards,  ne  cares  nor  frets. 
But  to  her  mother  Nature  all  lier  care  she  lets.   Spenser, 
Let  me  alone  in  choosing  of  my  wife.        Chaucer, 

2.  To  consider ;  to  think  ;  to  esteem.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

3.  To  cause ;  to  make ;  —  used  with  the  infinitive  in 
the  active  form  but  in  the  passive  sense ;  as,  let  make, 
i.  e.,  cause  to  be  made ;  let  bring,  i.  e.,  cause  to  be 
brought.    [06s.] 

This  irons,  cursed  wretch 
Let  this  knight's  son  anon  before  him  fetch.      Chaucer. 
He  .  .  .  thus  let  do  slay  hem  all  three.         Chaucer. 
Anon  he  let  two  coffers  make.  Gower. 

4.  To  permit ;  to  allow ;  to  suffer ;  —  either  affirma- 
tively, by  positive  act,  or  negatively,  by  neglecting  to  re- 
strain or  prevent.  v 

^g"  In  this  sense,  when  followed  by  an  infinitive,  the      >^ 
latter  is  commonly  without  the  sign  to :  as,  to  let  us  walk, 
i.  e. ,  to  permit  or  suffer  us  to  walk.    Sometimes  there  is 
entire  omission  of  the  verb ;  as,  to  let  [to  be  or  to  go] 
loose. 

Pharaoh  said,  I  will  let  you  go.  Ex.  viii.  28. 

If  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is.    Shak. 

5.  To  allow  to  be  used  or  occupied  for  a  compensation ; 
to  lease  ;  to  rent ;  to  hire  out ;  —  often  with  out;  as,  to 
let  a  farm  ;  to  let  a  house ;  to  let  out  horses. 

6.  To  give,  grant,  or  assign,  as  a  work,  privilege,  or 
contract ;  —  often  with  out ;  as,  to  let  the  building  of  a 
bridge ;  to  let  out  the  lathing  and  the  plastering. 

S^""  The  active  form  of  the  infinitive  of  let,  as  of  many 
other  English  verbs,  is  often  used  in  a  passive  sense  ;  as, 
a  house  to  let  (i.  e. ,  for  letting,  or  to  be  let).  This  form 
of  expression  conforms  to  the  use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
gerund  with  to  (dative  infinitive)  which  was  commonly  so 
employed.  See  Gerund,  2.  "  Your  elegant  house  in  Har- 
ley  Street  is  to  let.'''    Thackeray. 

In  the  imperative  mood,  before  the  first  person  plural, 
let  has  a  hortative  force.  "Rise  up,  let  us  go."  Mark 
xiv.  42.    "  ie<  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade."    Shak. 

To  let  alone,  to  leave ;  to  withdraw  from ;  to  refrain 
from  interfering  with.  —  To  let  blood,  to  cause  blood  to 
flow ;  to  bleed.  —  To  let  down,  (a)  To  lower.  (6)  To  soften 
in  tempering ;  as,  to  let  doivn  tools,  cutlery,  and  the  like. 

—  To  let  drive  or  fly,  to  discharge  vrith  violence,  as  a 
blow,  an  arrow,  or  stone.    See  under  Drive,  and  Fly. 

—  To  let  in  or  into,  (a)  To  permit  or  suffer  to  enter ;  to 
admit.  (6)  To  insert,  or  imbed,  as  a  piece  of  wood,  in  a 
recess  formed  in  a  surface  for  the  purpose.  —  To  let  loose, 
to  remove  restraint  from ;  to  permit  to  wander  at  large. 

—  To  let  off.  (a)  To  discharge  ;  to  let  fly,  as  an  arrow  ; 
to  fire  the  charge  of,  as  a  gun.  (6)  To  release,  as  from  an 
engagement  or  obligation.  [CoHog.]  — To  let  cot.  (a)  To 
allow  to  go  forth ;  as,  to  lei  out  a  prisoner.  (6)  To  extend 
or  loosen,  as  the  folds  of  a  garment ;  to  enlarge  ;  to  suf- 
fer to  run  out,  as  a  cord,  (c)  To  lease ;  to  give  out  for 
performance  by  contract,  as  a  job.  (d)  To  divulge.  —  To 
let  slide,  to  let  go ;  to  cease  to  care  for.  [Colloq.]  "  Let 
the  world  slide."    Shak. 

Let,  V.  i.    1.  To  forbear.    [06s.]  Bacon. 

2.  To  be  let  or  leased ;  as,  the  farm  lets  for  f 500  a 
year.    See  note  under  Let,  v.  t. 

To  let  on,  to  tell ;  to  tattle ;  to  divulge  something. 
[Zo «•]  — To  let  up,  to  become  less  severe;  to  diminish; 
to  cease  ;  as,  when  the  storm  lets  up.    [Colloq.] 

Let'-a-lone'  (let'a-lon'),  «.     Letting  alone. 

The  let-alone  principle,  doctrine,  or  policy.  (Polit,  Econ.) 
See  Laissez  faieb. 

Letch  (lech),  V.  &  n.    See  Leach. 

Letch,  n.  [See  Lech,  Lechee.]  Strong  desire ;  pas- 
sion.    lArchaic] 

Some  poople  have  a  letch  for  unmasking  impostors,  or  for 
avenging  the  wrongs  of  others.  He  Quincey. 

Letch'y  (-y),  a.    See  Leacht. 

Lete  (let),  V.  t.    To  let ;  to  leave.     [06s.] 

Let'en  (let'en),  o6s.  p.  p.  of  Lete.  Chaucer. 

Leth'al  (leth'al),  n.  [iauric  +  ether  -\-  aZcohol.] 
(Chem.)  One  of  the  higher  alcohols  of  the  paraffine  se- 
ries obtained  from  spermaceti  as  a  white  crystalline  solid. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  occurs  in  the  ethereal  salt  of 
Iauric  acid. 
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Le'thal  (le'thal),  o.  [L.  lethalis,  letalis,  fr.  lethum, 
letum,  death  :  cf.  F.  lethal.^  Deadly  ;  mortal ;  fatal. 
"  The  let/tal  blow."    W.  Bichardson.  —  Le'thal-ly,  adv. 

Le-thal'1-ty  (le-thal'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lethalile.]  The 
quality  of  being  lethal ;  mortality. 

Le-thar'gic  (le-thar'jik),  1  a.      [L.    lethargicus,    Gr. 

Le-thar'glC-al  (-ji-kal),  )  ArjeapyiKo's  :  cf.  F.  lethar- 
gique.  See  Lethaesy.]  Pertaiuing  to,  affected  with,  or 
resembling,   lethargy ;    morbidly  drowsy  ;  dull ;  heavy.' 

—  Le-thar'glc-al-ly,  adv.  —  Le-thar'glc-al-ness,  n.  — 
Le-thar'glc-ness, ». 

Leth'ar-glze  (leth'ar-jlz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Leth- 
AKGizED  (-jizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lethabqizinq  (-ji'zlng).] 
To  make  lethargic. 

All  bitters  ore  poison,  and  act  by  stilling,  and  depressing,  and 
Uthwgizmg  the  irritability.  Coleridge. 

Leth'ar-gy  (-jy),  n. ;  pi.  -gies  (-jifz).  [F.  Utkargie, 
L.  lethargia,  Gr.  Aijflapyia,  fr.  Aijeap-yos  forgetful,  fr.  \TJ0ri 
forgetfulness.  See  Lethe.]  1.  Morbid  drowsiness ;  con- 
tinued or  profound  sleep,  from  which  a  person  can  scarce- 
ly be  awaked. 

2.  A  state  of  inaction  or  indifference. 

Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy.     Atterbury. 

Leth'ar-gy,  v.  t.     To  lethargize.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Le'the  (le'the  or  leth),  n.  [See  Lethal.]  Death. 
[06i.]  Shak. 

Le'the  (le'the),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Arifli?,  prop.,  forgetful- 
ness ,  akin  to  Ka.v8a.veu6ai  to  forget,  \av06.veLv  to  escape 
notice.]  1.  (Cfa«,s.  Jlf^^ A.)  A  river  of  Hades  whose  waters 
when  drunk  caused  forgetfulness  of  the  past. 

2.  Oblivion  ;  a  draught  of  oblivion  ;  forgetfulness. 

Le-the'an  (le-the'an),  a.  [L.  Lethaeus,  Gr.  AijSaios 
or  Aijflaios.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lethe ;  resembling  in 
effect  the  water  of  Lethe.  Milton.    Barrow. 

Le'theed  (le'thed),  a.  Caused  by  Lethe.  "  Letheed 
dullness."     [06«.]  Shak. 

Le'the-on  (le'tl'e-on),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Krieri.'\{3Ied.) 
Sulphuric  ether  used  as  an  anaesthetic  agent.     [iJ.] 

Le'the-on-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  subject  to  tlie  influence 
of  letheon.     [iJ.  or  Obs.  ] 

Le-tMf'er-OUS  (le-thTfer-Qs),  a.  [L.  leihifer,  letifer, 
fr.  lethum,  letum,  ieath -\- ferre  to  bear,  to  bring :  cf. 
F.  lethifire.']     Deadly  ;  bringing  death  or  destruction. 

Le'thy  (le'thj^),  a.    Lethean.     [OJs.]  Marston. 

Let'-Oll'  (ISt'Sf  ;  115),  n.  {Mach.)  A  device  for  let- 
ting off,  releasing,  or  giving  forth,  as  the  warp  from  the 
cylinder  of  a  loom. 

Lefts  (ISt'te),  V.  t.  \imp.  &p.p.  Letted.]  To  let; 
to  hinder.     See  Let,  to  hinder.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Let'ter  (ISt'ter),  n.  [From  Let  to  permit.]  One  who 
lets  or  permits  ;  one  who  lets  anything  for  hire. 

Let'ter,  n.  [From  Let  to  hinder.]  One  who  retards 
or  hinders.     \_Archaic] 

Let'ter,  n.  [OE.  lettre,  F.  lettre,  OF.  letre,  fr.  L.  lit- 
tera,  litera,  a  letter;  pi.,  an  epistle,  a  writing,  litera- 
ture, fr.  linere,  litum,  to  besmear,  to  spread  or  rub  over ; 
because  one  of  the  earliest  modes  of  writing  was  by 
graving  the  characters  upon  tablets  smeared  over  or  cov- 
ered with  wax.  Pliny,  xiii.  11.  See  Liniment,  and  cf. 
Litehal.]  1.  A  mark  or  character  used  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  sound,  or  of  an  articulation  of  the  human 
organs  of  speech  ;  a  first  element  of  written  language. 

And  a  superscription  also  was  written  over  him  in  letters  of 
Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  Litke  xxiii.  38. 

2.  A  written  or  printed  communication ;  a  message 
expressed  in  intelligible  characters  on  something  adapted 
to  conveyance,  as  paper,  parchment,  etc. ;  an  epistle. 
The  style  of  letters  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and  natural.     Walsh. 

3.  A  writing  ;  an  inscription.     [OJs.] 

None  could  expound  what  this  letter  meant.    Chaucer. 

4.  Verbal  expression;  literal  statement  or  meaning; 
exact  signification  or  requirement. 

We  must  observe  tlie  letter  of  the  law,  without  doing  violence 
to  the  reason  of  the  law  and  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver. 

Jer.  Taylor. 
I  broke  the  letter  of  it  to  keep  the  sense.    Tennyson. 

5.  (Print.)  A  single  type ;  type,  collectively ;  a  style 
of  type. 

Under  these  buildings  .  .  .  was  the  king's  printing  house, 
and  that  famous  letter  so  much  esteemed.  Evelyn. 

6.  pi.  Learning ;  erudition  ;  as,  a  man  of  letters. 

7.  pi.  A  letter  ;  an  epistle.    [04s.]  Chaucer, 
Dead  letter.  Drop  letter,   etc.    See  under  Dead,  Drop, 

etc.  —  Letter  book,  a  book  in  which  copies  of  lettera  are 
keijt.  —  Letter  box,  a  box  for  the  reception  of  letters  to  be 
mailed  or  delivered.  —  Letter  carrier,  a  person  who  carries 
letters;  a  postman;  specif.,  an  officer  of  the  post  office 
who  carries  letters  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed, and  collects  letters  to  be  mailed.  —  Letter  cutter, 
one  who  engraves  letters  or  letter  punches.  —  Letter  lock, 
a  lock  that  can  not  be  opened  when  fastened,  unless  cer- 
tain movable  lettered  rings  or  disks  forming  a  part  of  it 
are  in  such  a  position  (indicated  by  a  particular  combina- 
tion of  the  letters)  as  to  permit  the  bolt  to  be  withdrawn. 
A  strange  lock  that  opens  with  AMEN.  Beau,  l,-  Fl. 
—  Letter  paper,  paper  for  writing  letters  on ;  especially, 
a  size  of  paper  intermediate  between  note  paper  and 
foolscap.  See  Paper.  —  Letter  punch,  a  steel  punch  with 
a  letter  engraved  on  the  end,  used  in  making  the  matrices 
for  type. —  Letters  of  administration  (Zaw),  the  instrument 
by  which  an  administrator  or  administratrix  is  author- 
ized to  administer  the  goods  and  estate  of  a  deceased 
person.  —  Letter  of  attorney.  Letter  of  credit,  etc.  See 
under  Attorney,  Credit,  etc. —  Letter  of  Ucenoe,  a  paper 
by  which  creditors  extend  a  debtor's  time  for  paying  his 
debts. —Letters  close  or  clause  (Bng.  Laiv.),  letters  or 
writs  directed  to  particular  persons  for  particular  pur- 
poses, and  hence  closed  or  sealed  on  the  outside ;  — dis- 
tinguished from  letters  patent.  jBurrill.  —-LstUTii  of  or- 
ders Uiccl.),  a  document  duly  signed  and  sealed,  by 
which  a  bishop  makes  it  known  that  he  has  regularly 
ordamed  a  certain  person  as  priest,  deacon,  etc.  —  Let- 
ters patent,  overt,  or  open  (Eng.  Lav>),  a  writing  executed 
and  sealed,  by  which  power  and  authority  are  granted  to 
a  person  to  do  some  act,  or  enjoy  some  right ;  as,  letters 
patent  under  the  seal  of  England.  —  Letter-sheet  envelope, 


a  stamped  sheet  of  letter  paper  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment, prepared  to  be  folded  and  sealed  for  transmission 
by  mail  without  an  envelope.  —  Letters  testamentary 
(Law),  an  instrument  granted  by  the  proper  officer  to  an 
executor  after  probate  of  a  will,  authorizmg  him  to  act 
as  executor.  —  Letter  writer,  (a)  One  who  writes  letters. 
(6)  A  machine  for  copying  letters,  (c)  A  book  giving  di- 
rections and  forms  for  the  writing  of  letters. 

Let'ter  (let'ter),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Lettered  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Letterihq.]  To  impress  with  letters  ;  to 
mark  with  letters  or  words ;  as,  a  book  gilt  and  lettered. 

Let'tered  (ISt'terd),  a.  1.  Literate  ;  educated ;  versed 
in  literature.     "  Are  you  not  lettered ?  "  Shak. 

The  unlettered  barbarians  willingly  accepted  the  aid  of  the 
lettered  clergy,  still  chiefly  of  Roman  birth,  to  reduce  to  writing 
the  institutes  of  their  forefathers.  Milman. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  learning  or  literature ;  learned. 
"  A  lettered  education."  Collier. 

3.  Inscribed  or  stamped  with  letters.  Addison. 
Let'ter-er  (15t'ter-er),  n.    One  who  makes,  inscribes, 

or  engraves,  alphabetical  letters. 

Let'ter-ing,  n.  1.  The  act  or  business  of  making,  or 
marking  with,  letters,  as  by  cutting  or  painting. 

2.  The  letters  made  ;  as,  the  lettering  of  a  sign. 

Let'ter-less  (15t'ter-lSs),  a.    1.  Not  having  a  letter. 

2.  Illiterate.     [06s.]  E.  Waterhouse. 

Let'tern  (let'tern),  n.    See  Leotcrn. 

Let'ter-press'  (-ter-prSs'),  n.  Print ;  letters  and 
words  impressed  on  paper  or  other  material  by  types  ;  — 
often  used  of  the  reading  matter  in  distinction  from  the 
illustrations. 

Letterpress  printing,  printing  directly  from  type,  in  dis- 
tinction from  printing  from  plates. 

Let'ter-ure  (-fir),  n.  Letters ;  literature.  [06s,] 
"  To  teach  him  letterure  and  courtesy."  Chaucer. 

Let'ter-WOOd'  (-wS6d'),  «.  (Bot.)  The  beautiful  and 
highly  elastic  wood  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Brosimum  (B. 
Aubletii),  found  in  Guiana  ;  —  so  called  from  black  spots 
in  it  which  bear  some  resemblance  to  hieroglyphics ; 
also  called  snakewood,  and  leopardwood.  It  is  much 
used  for  bows  and  for  walking  sticks. 

Let'tlc  (ISt'tik),  a.  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Letts ; 
Lettish.  (6)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  branch  of  the  Slavic 
family,  subdivided  into  Lettish,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Prus- 
sian. —  n.  (a)  The  language  of  the  Letts ;  Lettish.  (6) 
The  language  of  the  Lettic  race,  including  Lettish,  Lith- 
uanian, and  Old  Prussian. 

Let'tlsh  (let'tish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Letts. 
—  n.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Letts.    See  Lettic. 

Let'trure  (-trur),  n.  See  Letteruee.  [^Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Letts  (15ts),  m.  pi.;  sing.  Lett  (Igt).  (Bthnol.)  An 
Indo-European  people,  allied  to  the  Lithuanians  and  Old 
Prussians,  and  inhabiting  a  part  of  the  Baltic  provinces 
of  Russia. 

Let'tuce  (ISt'tTs),  n.  [OE.  letuce,  prob.  through  Old 
French  from  some  Late  Latin  derivative  of  L.  lactuca 
lettuce,  which,  according  to  Varro,  is  fr.  lac,  lactis,  milk, 
on  account  of  the  milky  white  juice  which  flows  from  it 
when  it  is  cut :  cf.  F.  laiiue.  Cf.  Lacteal,  Lactucic] 
(Bot.)  A  composite  plant  of  the  genus  Lactuca  (L.  sa- 
liva), the  leaves  of  which  are  used  as  salad.  Plants  of 
this  genus  yield  a  milky  juice,  from  which  lactucarium  is 
obtained.  The  commonest  wild  lettuce  of  the  United 
States  is  i.  Canadensis. 

Hare's  lettuce,  Lamb's  lettuce.  See  under  Hare,  and 
Lamb.  —  Lettuce  opium.  See  Lactucarium.  —  Sea  lettuce, 
certain  papery  green  seaweeds  of  the  genus  Uh'a. 

Let'U-a-ry  (let'fl-a-ry),  n.  Electuary.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Let'— up'  (let'tlp'),  n.  [See  Let  to  forbear.]  Abate- 
ment ;  also,  cessation  ;  as,  it  blew  a  gale  for  three  days 
without  any  let-up.     [^Colloq.^ 

Leuc-  (luk-).    Same  as  Leuco-. 

II  Leu'ca-den'dron  (lu'ka-dSn'drSn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
AeuKo!  white  -|-  Sei>Spov  tree.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  ever- 
green shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  havmg  hand- 
some foliage.  Leucadendron  argenteum  is  the  silver- 
boom  of  the  colonists. 

Leu-can'i-line  (lu-kanT-lin  or  -len),  TO.  [Leuc-  +  an- 
iline.']  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  crystalline,  organic  base, 
obtained  from  rosaniline  by  reduction,  and  also  from 
other  sources.    It  forms  colorless  salts. 

II  Leu-Chae'mi-a  (Ifi-ke'mi-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  AevKos 
white  -|-  alyiia  blood.]  (Med.)  See  Leucocyth^imta.  — 
Leu-chaeni'lc  (lu-kem'Ik),  a. 

[Written  also  leukaemia,  leukxmic.'\ 

Leu'clc  (lu'sik),  [a.    (CAem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 

Leu-cin'ic  (lia-smtk),  )  designating,  an  acid  ob- 
tained from  leucin,  and  called  also  oxycaproic  acid. 

Leu'Cln  (lu'sTn),  n.  [Gr.  Actkos  white.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline,  nitrogenous  substance 
formed  in  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  matter  by 
pancreatic  digestion,  by  tlie  action  of  boiling  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  by  putrefaction.  It  is  also  found  as  a 
constituent  of  various  tissues  and  organs,  as  the  spleen, 
pancreas,  etc.,  and  likewise  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Chemically  itjs  to  be  considered  as  amido-caproic  acid. 

Leu'Clte  (lu'sit),  n.   [Gr.  Aevkos  white :  cf.  F.  leucite."] 

1.  (Min. )  A  mineral  having  a  glassy  fracture,  occur- 
ring in  translucent  trapezohedral  crystals.  It  is  a  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  potash.  It  is  found  in  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  Italy,  especially  at  Vesuvius. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  leucoplast. 

Leu-clt'lc  (lij-sit'ik),  a.  (Min.)  Containing  leucite ; 
as,  leueiiic  rocks. 

Leu'ci-told  (lii'sT-toid),  n.  ^Leucite -\- -oid.']  (Crys- 
tallog.)  The  trapezohedron  or  tetragonal  trisoctahedron  ; 
—  so  called  as  being  the  form  of  the  mineral  leucite. 

Leu'co-  (lu'ko-),  Leuc-  (luk-).  [Gr.  Aeu/fot  white.] 
A  combining  form  signifying  white,  colorless;  specif. 
(Cheyn.),  denoting  an  extensive  series  of  co/or^css  organic 
compounds,  obtained  by  reduction  from  certain  other 
colored  compounds ;  as,  Zeucaniline,  leuoMtm,  etc. 

LeU'CO-cyte  (lu'ko-sTt),  n.  \_Leuco-  -f  Gr.  kwtos  a 
hollow  vessel.]     (Physiol.)  A  colorless  corpuscle,  as  one 


of  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  or  those  found  in  lymph, 
marrow  of  bone,  connective  tissue,  etc. 

(8^^  They  all  consist  of  more  or  less  spherical  masses 
of  protoplasm,  witliout  any  surrounding  membrane  or 
wall,  and  are  capable  of  motion. 

II  Leu'CO-cy-thaB'mi-a  i  (IC'ko-si-the'mt-a),  n.    [NL., 

II  Leu'CO-Cy-the'mi-a  J      fr.  Gr.  Aeu/cd;  white  -\-  Kiiros 
a  hollow  vessel  -)-  oXjxa  blood.]     (Med.)   A  disease  in 
which  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  largely  in-    '■ 
creased  in  number,   and  there  is  enlargement  of  the 
spleen,  or  the  lymphatic  glands  ;  leuchaemia. 

Leu'co-cy'to-gen'e-sis  (-si't6-jeii'e-sTs),  n.    {Leuco- 
cyte -\-  genesis.']  (Physiol.)  The  formation  of  leucocytes. 
Leu'co-e'thi-op'ic  (-e'thi-op'ik),  a.    \_Leuco-  -f  Isthi' 
opic.']    White  and  black ;  —  said  of  a  white  animal  of  a 
black  species,  or  the  albino  of  the  negro  race. 

Leu'co-e'thi-ops  (-e'tht-ops),  n.  \_Leuco-  -\-  Aethiops.1 
An  albino.     [Also  written  leuccethiops,] 

Leu'CO-line  (lu'k6-lTn  or  -len),  n.  \_Leuc-  +  L.  oZeum 
oil.]  (Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  organic  base  from  coal 
tar,  and  identical  with  quinoline.     Cf.  Quinoline. 

II  LeU-CO'ma  (IS-ko'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  \evKoifjia,  fr. 
AeuKos  white.]  (Med.)  A  white  opacity  in  the  cornea  of 
the  eye ;  —  called  also  albugo. 

Leu-co'ma-ine  (lu-ko'ma-Tn  or  -en),  n.  [Leuco-  -f- 
-maine,  as  in  ptomaine.']  (Physiol.  Chem.)  An  animal 
base  or  alkaloid,  appearing  in  the  tissue  during  life ; 
hence,  a  vital  alkaloid,  as  distinguished  from  aptomaine 
or  cadaveric  poison. 

Leu-con'lo  (-kon'Tk),  a.  [Leuc- -]- croconic]  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  complex  organic  acid, 
obtained  as  a  yellowish  white  gum  by  the  oxidation  of 
croconic  acid. 

Leu-cop'a-thy  (lii-kop'a-thy),  n.  [Leuco-  +  Gr. 
TTtto-p^eiv,  iraSelv,  to  suffer.]  The  state  of  an  albino,  or 
of  a  white  child  of  black  parents. 

Leu'CO-phane  (lu'ko-fan),  n.  [Gr.  XevKo^avri^  ap- 
pearing bright  or  white ;  Aet/xos  white  -1-  4>aCvciv  to  show : 
cf.  G.  leukophan.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  greenish  yel- 
low color;  it  is  a  silicate  of  glucina,  lime,  and  soda  with 
fluorine.     Called  also  leucophanite. 

Leu'CO-phleg'ma-cy  (lii'ko-fleg'ma-sjf),?*.  [Gr.  Acuko- 
(^AeyjuaTta ;  AeuKos  white  -}-  t^Ae'y/xa  phlegm  :  cf.  F.  leuco- 
phlegmasie.]  (Med.)  A  dropsical  habit  of  body,  or  the 
commencement  of  anasarca ;  paleness,  with  viscid  juices 
and  cold  sweats. 

Leu'co-phleg-mat'lc  (-flgg-mat'tk),  a.  [Cf.  F,  leuco- 
phlegmatique,  Gr.  kevKo^Kiyfj.a.To^.']  Having  a  dropsical 
habit  of  body,  with  a  white  bloated  skin. 

Leu'CO-phyll  (lu'ko-f  il),  n.  [Leuco-  -\-  Gr.  <^vX\ov  a 
leaf.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless  substance  isomeric  with 
chlorophyll,  contained  in  parts  of  plants  capable  of  be- 
coming green.  Watts. 

Leu-COph'yl-lOUS  (Ifi-kofTl-liis  or  lu'ko-fTl'liis),  a. 
Gr.  AevKOcfiuAAos ;  Aeu/cos  white  -\-  <j>vM.ov  a  leaf.]  (Bot.) 
Having  white  or  silvery  foliage. 

Leu'CO-plast  (lu'Jto-plast),  )  n.    [Leuco-  -\-  Gr.  irAao-- 

Leu'CO-plas'tid  (-plas'tid),  j  o-eiv  to  mold.]  (Bot.) 
One  of  certain  very  minute  whitish  or  colorless  granules 
occurring  in  the  protoplasm  of  plants  and  supposed  to  be 
the  nuclei  around  which  starch  granules  will  form. 

Leu-COp'y-rite  (lu-kop'I-rit),  n.  [Leuco-  -{-pyrites.'] 
(Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  color  between  white  and  steel- 
gray,  with  a  metallic  luster,  and  consisting  chiefly  of 
arsenic  and  iron. 

Leu'cor-rhoe'a  (lu'kor-re'a),  n.  [Leuco-  +  Gr.  pelv 
to  flow.]  (Med.)  A  discharge  of  a  white,  yellowish,  or 
greenish,  viscid  mucus,  resulting  from  inflammation  or 
irritation  of  the  membrane  lining  the  genital  organs  of 
the  female ;  the  whites.  Dunglison. 

II  Leu'CO-ryx  (lu'ko-riks),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Aeu/tos 
-|-  opuf  a  kind  of  gazelle.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  large  antelope  of 
North  Africa  (Oryx  leucoryx),  allied  to  the  gemsbok. 

Leu'co-scope  (15'k6-skop),  n.  [Leuco — 1-  -scope.] 
(Physics)  An  instrument,  devised  by  Professor  Helm- 
holtz,  for  testing  the  color  perception  of  the  eye,  or  for 
comparing  different  lights,  as  to  their  constituent  colors 
or  their  relative  whiteness. 

Leu'co-soid  (-sold),  a.  [NL.  Leucosia,  the  tj-pical 
genus  (fr.  Gr.  Aev/cos  white)  +  -old.]  (Zool.)  Like  or 
pertaining  to  the  Leucosoidea,  a  tribe  of  marine  crabs 
including  the  box  crab  or  Calappa. 

Leu'co-sphere  (-sfer),  n.  [Leuco-  -j-  sphere.^  (As- 
iron.)  The  inner  corona.  _  [E.] 

Leu'CO-tU'ric  (lu'ko-tu'rTk),  a.  [Leuco-  -+-  allantoic 
-|-  uric]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  ni- 
trogenous organic  substance  of  the  uric  acid  group, 
called  leucoturic  acid  or  oxalantin.    See  Oxalantin. 

Leu'COUS  (lu'kiSs),  a.  [Gr.  Aeuxos.]  White;  —  applied 
to  albinos,  from  the  wliiteness  of  their  skin  and  hair. 

Leu-COX'ene  (lu-kSks'en),  n.  [Leuco-  +  Gr.  feVoi 
stranger.]  (Min.)  A  nearly  opaque  white  mineral,  in 
part  identical  with  titanite,  observed  in  some  igneous 
rocks  as  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  titanic  iron. 

Leu-kae'ml-a  (lu-ke'mT-a),  ?!.     Leucocythsemia. 

Leuke  (luk),  a.,  Leuke'ness,  n.    See  Luke,  etc. 

Leu'ko-plast  (lu'ko-plSst),  n.  (Bot.)  See  Leucoplast. 

II  Le-va'na  (le-va'na),  n.  [L.,  fr.  levare  to  raise.] 
(Rom.  Myth.)  A  goddess  who  protected  newborn  infants. 

Le'vaiit  (le'vant),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  lever  to  raise.] 
(Law)  Rising  or  having  risen  from  rest ;  —  said  of  cattle. 
See  Couchant  and  levant,  under  Couchant. 

Le-vant'  (le-vSnf),  n.  [It.  levante  the  point  where 
the  sun  rises,  the  east,  the  Levant,  fr.  levare  to  raise, 
levarsi  to  rise :  cf.  F.  levant.  See  Lever.]  1.  Tlie 
countries  washed  by  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  its  contiguous  waters. 

2.  A  levanter  (the  wind  so  called). 

Le'vant  (le'vant ;  277),  a.    Eastern.     [06s.] 

Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds.     Milton. 

Le-vant'  (le-viint'),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Sp.  levantar  to  raise, 
go  from  one  place  to  another.T  To  run  away  from  one's 
debts ;  to  decamp.     [Colloq.  JSng.]  'Thackeray. 
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LEVANTER 

IiO-Vant'er  (le-TSnfer),  n.  [From  Levant,  v.']  One 
who  levants,  or  decamps.     \_Colloq.  Eng.'] 

Le-vant'er,  n.  [From  Levant,  n.]  A  strong  easterly 
wind  peculiar  to  the  Mediterranean.  W.  H.  Russell. 

Le-vant'ine  (le-v5nt'in  or  Igv'ant-iui  277),  a.  [F. 
levanlin,  or  It.  levantino.  See  Levani,  «.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Levant.  J.  Spencer. 

Le-Tant'lne,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Le- 
vant. 

2.  [F.  levaniine,  or  It.  levantina.']  A  stout  twilled 
silk  fabric,  formerly  made  in  the  Levant. 

II  Le-Va'ri  fa'ci-as  (le-va'rt  f a'shT-Ss).  [Law  L.,  cause 
to  be  levied.]     A  writ  of  execution  at  common  law. 

Le-va'tion  (le-va'shun),  re.  [L.  levatio.']  The  act  of 
raising ;  elevation ;  upward  motion,  as  that  produced  by 
the  action  of  a  levator  muscle. 

Le-va'tor  (le-va'tSr),  n.  [NL. ,  fr.  L.  fef  are  to  raise. 
See  Lever,  ».]  1.  (Anat.)  A  muscle  that  serves  to  raise 
some  part,  as  the  lip  or  the  eyelid. 

2.  (Surg.)  A  surgical  instrument  used  to  raise  a  de- 
pressed part  of  the  skull. 

Leve  (lev),  a.    Dear.    See  LiEr.    [0S«.]        Chaucer. 

Leve,  re.  &  V.    Same  as  3d  &  4th  Leave.     [Ofo.] 

Leve,  V.  i.    To  live.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Leve,  V.  t.  [OE.,  fr.  AS.  lefan,  abbrev.  fr.  gelefan. 
See  Believe.]    To  believe.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 

Leve,  V.  t.  [OE.  leven,  AS.  lefan,  lyfan.  See  Leave 
permission.]  To  grant ;  —  used  esp.  in  exclamations  or 
prayers  followed  by  a  dependent  clause.     [06«.] 

God  leve  all  be  well.  Chaucer. 

Lev'ee  (ISv'e  ;  often  ISv-e'  in  U.  S.),  n.  [F.  lever,  fr. 
lever  to  raise,  se  lever  to  rise.  See  Levee,  m.]  1.  The 
act  of  rising.     "The  sun's  Zereg."  Gray. 

2.  A  morning  assembly  or  reception  of  visitors,  —  in 
distinction  from  a  soiree,  or  evening  assembly;  a  maf- 
in6e;  hence,  also,  any  general  or  somewhat  miscella- 
neous gathering  of  guests,  whether  in  the  daytime  or 
evening ;  as,  the  president's  levee. 

I!^°"  In  England  a  ceremonious  day  reception,  when 
attended  by  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  called  a  draw- 
ing-room. 

Lev'ee,  v.  t.    To  attend  the  levee  or  levees  of. 

He  levees  all  the  great.  Young. 

Lev'ee,  re.  [F.  levee,  fr.  lever  to  raise.  See  Levee, 
and  cf.  Levy.]  An  embankment  to  prevent  inundation  ; 
as,  the  levees  along  the  Mississippi ;  sometimes,  the  steep 
bank  of  a  river.     [Z/.  5.] 

Lev'ee,  v.  t.  To  keep  within  a  channel  by  means  of 
levees ;  as,  to  levee  a  river.     {U.  S.~\ 

l|Le-v6e'  en'  masse'  (le-vS'  Sn'  m4s').    [F.]    See 

Levy  in  mass,  under  Levy,  m. 

Leve'ful  (lev'ful),  a.  [Leve,  n.  -|-  -/«?.]  Allowable ; 
permissible  ;  lawful.     lObs.J  Chaucer. 

Lev'el  (lev'el),  n.  [OE.  level,  livel,  OF.  livel,  F.  ni- 
veau, fr.  L.  libella  level,  water  level,  a  plumb  level,  dim. 
of  libra  pound,  measure  for  liquids,  balance,  water  poise, 
level.  Cf.  Libbate,  Libella.]  1.  A  line  or  surface  to 
which,  at  every  point,  a  vertical  or  plumb  line  is  perpen- 
dicular ;  a  line  or  surface  which  is  everywhere  parallel 
to  the  surface  of  still  water  ;  —  this  is  the  true  level,  and 
is  a  curve  or  surface  in  which  all  points  are  equally  dis- 
tant from  the  center  of  the  earth,  or  rather  would  be  so 
if  the  earth  were  an  exact  sphere. 

2.  A  horizontal  line  or  plane ;  that  is,  a  straight  line 
or.,a  plane  which  is  tangent  to  a  true  level  at  a  given 
point  and  hence  parallel  to  the  horizon  at  that  point ;  — • 
this  13  the  apparent  level  at  the  given  point. 

3.  An  approximately  horizontal  line  or  surface  at  a 
certain  degree  of  altitude,  or  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  earth ;  as,  to  climb  from  the  level  of  the  coast  to  the 
level  of  the  plateau  and  then  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
valley  or  of  the  sea. 

After  draining  of  the  level  in  Northamptonshire.    Sir  M.  Sale. 
Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun.  Shah. 

4.  Hence,  figuratively,  a  certain  position,  rank,  stand- 
ard, degree,  quality,  character,  etc.,  conceived  of  as  in 
one  of  several  planes  of  different  elevation. 

Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  us  on  a  level.    Addiatm. 
Somebody  there  of  his  own  level.  Swift. 

Be  the  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid 

As  temperance  wills  and  prudence  may  persuade.    Prior. 

B.  A  uniform  or  average  height ;  a  normal  plane  or 

altitude ;  a  condition  conformable  to  natural  law  or  which 

will  secure  a  level  surface ;  as,  moving  fluids  seek  a  level. 

When  merit  shall  find  its  level.    F.  W.  Robertson. 

6.  (Mech.  &Surv.)  (a)  An  instrument  by  which  to  find 
a  horizontal  Une,  or  adjust  something  with  reference  to 
a  horizontal  line.  (6)  A  measurement  of  the  difference 
of  altitude  of  two  points,  by  means  of  a  level ;  as,  to  take 
a  level. 

7.  A  horizontal  passage,  drift,  or  adit,  in  a  mine. 

Air  level,  a  spirit  level.  See  Spirit  level  (helow).  Sox 
level,  a  spirit  level  in  which  a  glass-covered  box  is  used 
instead  of  a  tube.  —  Carpenter's  level,  Mason's  level,  either 
the  plumb  level  or  a  straight  bar  of  wood,  in  which  is  im- 
bedded a  small  spirit  level.  — 
Level  of  the  aea,  the  imaginary 
level  from  which  heights  and 
depths  are  calculated,  taken  at  a 
mean  distance  between  high  and 
low  water.  —  Line  of  levels,  a  con- 
nected series  of  measurements,  by 
means  of  a  level,  along  a  given  line, 
as  of  a  railroad,  to  ascertain  the 
profileof  the  ground.— Plumb  level, 
one  in  which  a  horizontal  bar  is 
placed  in  true  position  by  means  of 
a  plumb  line,  to  which  it  is  at  right  / 
angles.  —  Spirit  level,  one  in  which  ■^— 
the  adjustment  to  the  horizon  is  a  One  form  of  Spirit 
shown  by  the  position  of  a  bubble  Level  (a  is  near  the 
in  alcohol  or  ether  contained  in  a  ^^^  Bubble) ;  b  One 
nearly  horizontal  glass  tube,  or  a  form  of  Mason's  Level 
circular  box  with  a  glass  cover.  — 
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or  Plumb  Level. 


Surveyor's  level,  a  telescope,  with  a  spirit  level  attached, 
and  with  suitable  screws,  etc.,  for  accurate  adjustment, 
the  whole  mounted  on  a  tripod,  for  use  in  leveling ;  — 
called  also  leveling  instrument.  —  Water  level,  an  instru- 
ment to  show  the  level  by  means  of  the  surface  of  water 
in  a  trough,  or  in  upright  tubes  connected  by  a  pipe. 

Lev'el  (ISv'Sl),  a.  1.  Even ;  flat ;  having  no  part 
higher  than  another ;  having,  or  conforming  to,  the  cur- 
vature which  belongs  to  the  undisturbed  liquid  parts  of 
the  earth's  surface  ;  as,  a  level  field  ;  level  ground  {  the 
level  surface  of  a  pond  or  lake. 

Ample  spaces  o'er  the  smooth 
And  level  pavement.  Milton. 

2.  Coinciding  or  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  hori- 
zon ;  horizontal ;  as,  the  telescope  is  now  level. 

3.  Even  with  anything  else ;  of  the  same  height ;  on 
the  same  line  or  plane ;  on  the  same  footing ;  of  equal 
importance  ;  —  followed  by  with,  sometimes  by  to. 

Young  boys  and  girls 
Are  level  now  with  men  ;  the  odds  is  gone.         Shak. 
Everything  lies  level  to  our  wish.  Shak. 

4.  Straightforward  ;  direct ;  clear ;  open. 

A  very  plain  and  level  account.  M.  Arnold. 

5.  Well  balanced ;  even  ;  just ;  steady  ;  impartial ;  as, 
a  level  head ;  a  level  understanding.  \_Colloq.2  "  A  level 
consideration."  Shak. 

6.  (Phonetics)  Of  even  tone  ;  without  rising  or  falling 
inflection.  S.  Sweet. 

Level  line  (Shipbuilding),  the  outline  of  a  section  which 
is  horizontal  crosswise,  and  parallel  with  the  rabbet  of 
the  keel  lengthwise.  —  Level  surface  (Physics),  an  equipo- 
tential  surface  at  right  angles  at  every  point  to  the  lines 
of  force. 

Lev'el,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Leveled  (-§ld)  or  Lev- 
elled ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Leveling  or  Levelling.]  1.  To 
make  level ;  to  make  horizontal ;  to  bring  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  level  line  or  surface ;  hence,  to  make  flat  or 
even ;  as,  to  level  a  road,  a  walk,  or  a  garden. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  lower  level ;  to  overthrow ;  to  topple 
down ;  to  reduce  to  a  flat  surface  ;  to  lower. 

And  their  proud  structures  level  with  the  ground.    Sandys. 
He  levels  mountains  and  he  raises  plains.      Dryden. 

3.  To  bring  to  a  horizontal  position,  as  a  gun ;  hence, 
to  point  in  taking  aim ;  to  aim ;  to  direct. 

Bertram  de  Gordon,  standing  on  the  castle  wall,  leveled  a 
quarrel  out  of  a  crossbow.  Stow. 

4.  Figuratively,  to  bring  to  a  common  level  or  plane, 
in  respect  of  rank,  condition,  character,  privilege,  etc. ; 
as,  to  level  all  the  ranks  and  conditions  of  men. 

5.  To  adjust  or  adapt  to  a  certain  level ;  as,  to  level 
remarks  to  the  capacity  of  children. 

For  all  his  mind  on  honor  fixed  is. 

To  which  he  le?}els  all  his  purposes.  Spenser. 

Lev'el,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  level ;  to  be  on  a  level  with,  or 
on  an  equality  with,  something ;  hence,  to  accord ;  to 
agree  ;  to  suit.     lObs.] 

With  such  accommodation  and  besort 

As  levels  with  her  breeding.  Shak. 

2.  To  aim  a  gun,  spear,  etc.,  horizontally ;  hence,  to 
aim  or  point  a  weapon  in  direct  line  with  the  mark ;  fig., 
to  direct  the  eye,  mind,  or  effort,  directly  to  an  object. 

The  foeman  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a  pen- 
knife. Shak. 

The  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  church  .  .  .  ought  to  be 

the  mark  whereat  we  also  level.  Hooker. 

She  leveled  at  our  purposes.  Shak. 

Lev'el-er  (-er),  re.  [Written  also  leveller.']  1.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  levels. 

2.  One  who  would  remove  social  inequalities  or  dis- 
tinctions ;  a  socialist. 

Lev'el-ing,  n.  [Written  also  levelling.']  1.  The  act 
or  operation  of  making  level. 

2.  (Surveying)  The  art  or  operation  of  using  a  level- 
ing instrument  for  finding  a  horizontal  line,  for  ascer- 
taining the  differences  of  level  between  different  points 
of  the  earth's  surface  included  in  a  survey,  for  establish- 
ing grades,  etc.,  as  in  finding  the  descent  of  a  river,  or 
locating  a  line  of  railroad. 

Leveling  instrument.  See  Surveyor'' s  ?e«e^  under  Level, 
re. —  Leveling  staff,  a  graduated  rod  or  staff  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  leveling  instrument  for  measuring  differ- 
ences of  level  between  points. 

Lev'el-lsm  (-Tz'm),  re.  The  disposition  or  endeavor  to 
level  all  distinctions  of  rank  in  society. 

Lev'eUy,  adv.     In  an  even  or  level  manner. 

Lev'el-ness,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  level. 

Lev'en  (Igv'en),  re.     [See  Levin.]    Lightning.    [Obs.] 
Wild  thunder  dint  and  fiery  leven.  Chaucer. 

hev'eT  (le'ver),  o.  [Old  compar.  of  leve  or  lief.] 
More  agreeable ;  more  pleasing.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

To  be  lever  than.    See  Had  as  lief,  under  Had. 

Lev'er,  adv.    Rather.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

For  lever  had  I  die  than  see  his  deadly  face.    Spenser. 

Le'ver  (le'ver  or  Igv'er ;  277),  re.  [OE.  levour,  OF. 
leveor,  prop.,  a  lifter,  fr.  F.  lever  to  raise,  L.  levare; 
akin  to  levis  light  in  weight,  E.  levity,  and  perh.  to  B. 
light  not  heavy :  cf.  F.  levier.    Cf.  Alleviate,  Elevate, 


Leaven,  Legekdemain,  Levee,  Levy,  re.]  1, 
rigid  piece  which  is  capable  of  turning  about 
one  point,  or  axis  (the  fulcrum),  and  in  which 
are  two  or  more  other  points  where  forces 
are   applied; — ^sed  for  transmitting  and 

modifying  force   and  

motion.       Specif.,   a   S  | 

bar  of  metal,  wood,    S" 
or  other  ,  rigid    sub- 
stance, used  to  exert 
a  pressure,  or  sustain    S 
a  weight,  at  one  point   E 
of  its  length,  by  re- 
ceiving   a    force    or 
power  at    a   second. 


(Mech.)  A 


Lyf 


Lever. 


LEVITE 

and  turning  at  a  third 
on  a  fixed  point  called 
a  fulcrum.  It  is  usu- 
ally named  as  the 
first  of  the  six  me- 
chanical powers,  and 
is  of  three  kinds, 
according  as  either 
the  fulcrum  F,  the^ 
weight  W,  or  the 
power  P,  respectively, 
is  situated  between  the  other  two,  as  in  the  figures. 

2.  (Mach.)  (a)  A  bar,  as  a  capstan  bar,  applied  to  a 
rotatory  piece  to  turn  it.  (6)  An  arm  on  a  rock  shaft, 
to  give  motion  to  the  shaft  or  to  obtain  motion  from  it. 

Compound  lever,  a  machine  consisting  of  two  or  more 
levers  acting  upon  each  other.  —  Lever  escapement.  See 
Escapement.— Lever  jack.  See  Jack,  ra.,  5.— Lever  watch- 
a  watch  having  a  vibrating  lever  to  connect  the  action  of 
the  escape  wheel  with  that  of  the  balance.  —  Universal 
lever,  a  machine  formed  by  a  combination  of  a  lever  with 
the  wheel  and  axle,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the 
reciprocating  motion  of  the  lever  into  a  continued  recti- 
linear motion  of  some  body  to  which  the  power  is  appliefl. 

Lev'er-age  (lev'er-aj  or  le'ver-aj),  n.  The  action  of  a 
lever ;  mechanical  advantage  gained  by  the  lever. 

leverage  of  a  couple  (Mech.),  the  perpendicular  distance 
between  the  lines  of  action  of  two  forces  which  act  in 
parallel  and  opposite  directions.  —  Leverage  of  a  force,  the 
perpendicular  distance  from  the  line  in  which  a  force  acts 
upon  a  body  to  a  point  about  which  the  body  may  be  sup- 
posed to  turn. 

Lev'er-et  (15v'er-5t),  n.  [F.  levraut,  dim.  of  Wivre 
hare,  L.  lepus.  Cf.  Lepoeine.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  hare  in  the 
first  year  of  its  age. 

Lev'er-ock  (-Sk),  re.     [See  Lark.]    A  lark.    \_Scot.] 

LeV'er-WOOd'  (16v'er-w65d'),  re.  (Bot.)  The  American 
hop  hornbeam  (Ostrya  Virginica),  a  small  tree  with  very 
tough  wood. 

Lev'e-sel  (15v'e-s61),  re.  [AS.  le&f  a  leaf  +  ssel,  sel,  a 
room,  a  hall.]  A  leafy  shelter ;  a  place  covered  with 
foliage.     [Obs.] 

Behind  the  mill,  under  a  levesel.  Chaucer. 

Lev'et  (ISv'St),  re.  [Cf.  F.  lever  to  raise.]  A  trumpet 
call  for  rousing  soldiers ;  a  reveille.     \_Obs.]     Hudibras. 

Lev'l-a-We  (15v'i-a-b'l),  a.  [From  Levy  to  assess.] 
Fit  to  be  levied ;  capable  of  being  assessed  and  collected ; 
as,  sums  leviable  by  course  of  law.  Bacon. 

Le-vi'a-than    (le-vi'a-than),   n.     [Heb.    Uvyalhan.'] 

X.  An  aquatic  animal,  described  In  the  book  of  Job, 
ch.  xli.,  and  mentioned  in  other  passages  of  Scripture. 

(J^^  It  is  not  certainly  known  what  animal  is  intended, 
whether  the  crocodUe,  tne  whale,  or  some  sort  of  serpent. 

2.  The  whale,  or  a  great  whale.  Miltoru 

Lev'i-er  (lev'I-er),  n.     One  who  levies.       Cartwright. 

Lev'1-ga-ble  (ISv'i-ga-b'l),  a.  [See  Levigate,  v.  t.'j 
Capable  of  being  levigated. 

Lev'i-gate  (-gat),  a.  [L.  levigatus,  p.  p.  of  levigare 
to  lighten,  fr.  levis  light.]  Made  less  harsh  or  burden- 
some ;  alleviated.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Lev'1-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Levigated 
(-ga'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Levigating.]  LL.  levigatus, 
p.  p.  of  levigare  to  make  smooth,  fr.  levis  smooth  ;  akin 
to  Gr.  Aero9.]  To  make  smooth  in  various  senses :  (a)  To 
free  from  grit ;  to  reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder  or 
paste.  (6)  To  mix  thoroughly,  as  liquids  or  semi- 
liquids,  (c)  To  polish,  (d)  To  make  smooth  in  action. 
"When  use  hath  ZeOT^aied  the  organs."  Barrow,  (e) 
Technically,  to  make  smooth  by  rubbing  in  a  moist  con- 
dition between  hard  surfaces,  as  in  grinding  pigments. 

Lev'1-gate  (-gSt),  a.  [L.  levigatus,  p.  p.]  Made 
smooth,  as  if  polished. 

Lev'l-ga'tlon  (Igv'T-ga'shiin),  re.  [L.  levigatio  a 
smoothing :  cf.  F.  levigation.]  The  act  or  operation  ot 
levigating. 

Lev'in  (Igv'in),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.  Cf.  Leven.] 
Lightning.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Levin  brand,  a  thunderbolt.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Lev'ln-er  (-er),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  A  swift  hound. 

Le'vir  (le'ver),  re.  [L.]  A  husband's  brother ;  — used 
In  reference  to  levirate  marriages. 

Lev'i-rate  (Igv'i-rfit),  T  a.    [L.  levir  a  husband's 

Lev'l-rat'lc-al  (-rSt'T-kal),  )  brother,  brother-in-law ; 
akin  to  Gr.  Sa^p :  cf.  F.  Uvirat  leviration.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  in  accordance  with,  a  law  of  the  ancient  Israel- 
ites and  other  tribes  and  races,  according  to  which  a 
woman,  whose  husband  died  without  issue,  was  married 
to  the  husband's  brother. 

The  firstborn  son  of  a  leviraticdl  marriage  was  reckoned  and 
registered  as  the  son  of  the  deceased  brother.  Alford. 

Lev'l-ra'tlon  (ISv'i-ra'shfin),  re.  Levirate  marriage  or 
marriages.  Kitto. 

II  Lev'i-ros'tres  (-rSs'trez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  levis 
Kght  +  rostrum  beak.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  group  of  birds,  in- 
cluding the  hombiUs,  kingfishers,  and  related  forms. 

Lev'1-tate  (Igv'i-tat),  v.  i.  [L.  levitas,  -atis,  lightness. 
See  Levity.]  To  rise,  or  tend  to  rise,  as  if  lighter  than 
the  surrounding  medium ;  to  become  buoyant ;  —  op- 
posed to  gravitate.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

Lev'1-tate,  v.  t.  (Spiritualism)  To  make  buoyant; 
to  cause  to  float  in  the  air ;  as,  to  levitate  a  table.  [Canf] 

Lev'l-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiin),  re.    [L.  levis  light  in  weight.} 

1.  Lightness ;  buoyancy ;  act  of  making  light.  Paley. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  making  buoyant. 

Le'vlte  (le'vit),  n.  [L.  Levites,  Gr.  Aevtrr)!,  fr.  Heb. 
Levi,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.]  1.  (Bib.  Hist.)  One  of 
the  tribe  or  family  of  Levi ;  a  descendant  of  Levi ;  esp., 
oiie  subordinate  to  the  priests  (who  were  of  the  same 
tribe)  and  employed  in  various  duties  connected  with  the 
tabernacle  first,  and  afterward  the  temple,  such  as  the  care 
of  the  building,  bringing  of  wood  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  sacrifices,  the  music  of  the  services,  etc. 

2.  A  priest ;  —  so  called  in  contempt  or  ridicule. 
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Le-Vlt'lC-al  (le-vTt'if-kal),  a.  [L.  Leviticus,  6r.  Aeu- 
iTiKos.]    1.  Of  or  pertaiuing  to  a  Levite  or  the  Levites. 

2.  Priestly.     "iei;ittca2  questions."  Milton. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  law  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  Ayliffe. 

Levitical  degrees,  degrees  of  relationship  named  in  Le- 
viticus, within  which  marriage  is  forbidden. 

Le-Vlt'ic-al-ly,  udv.  After  the  manner  of  the  Le- 
vites ;  in  accordance  witli  the  levitical  law. 

Le-Vlt'1-CUS  (-1-kus),  n.  [See  Levitical.]  The  third 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  containing  the 
laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  priests  and  Levites 
among  tlie  Hebrews,  or  the  body  of  the  ceremonial  law. 

Lev'l-ty  (lev'i-ty),  n.  [L.  levitas,  fr.  levis  light  in 
weight;  akin  to  Zevare  to  raise.  See  Lever,  7*.]  i.  The 
quality  of  weighing  less  than  something  else  of  equal 
bulk;  relative  lightness,  especially  as  shown  by  rising 
through,  or  floating  upon,  a  contiguous  substance ;  buoy- 
ancy • — opposed  to  gravity. 

He  gave  the  form  of  levity  to  that  which  ascended  ;  to  that 
whicli  descended,  the  form  of  gravity.  Sir  IK.  Raleigh. 

This  bubble  by  reason  of  its  comparative  levity  to  the  fluidity 
that.incloses  it,  would  ascend  to  the  top.  Bentley. 

2.  Lack  of  gravity  and  earnestness  in  deportment  or 
character ;  trifling  gayety ;  frivolity ;  sportiveness ;  van- 
ity.    "  A  spirit  of  levity  and  libertinism."        Atterbury. 

He  never  employed  his  omnipotence  out  of  levity.    Calaniy. 

3.  Lack  of  steadiness  or  constancy ;  disposition  to 
change  ;  fickleness ;  volatility. 

The  levity  that  is  fatigued  and  disgusted  with  everything  of 
which  it  is  in  possession.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  Inconstancy :  thoughtlessness ;  unsteadiness ; 
incousideration ;  volatility  ;  flightiness.  —  Levity,  Vola- 
tility, Flightiness.  All  these  words  relate  to  outward 
conduct.  Levity  springs  from  a  lightness  of  mind  which 
produces  a  disregard  of  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place. 
Volatility  is  a  degree  of  levity  which  causes  the  thoughts 
to  fly  from  one  object  to  anotlier,  without  resting  on  any 
for  a  moment.  Flightiness  is  volatility  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme wliich  often  betrays  its  subject  into  gross  impropri- 
ety or  weakness.  Levity  of  deportment,  of  conduct,  of 
remark;  volatility  of  temper,  of  spirits;  flightiness  of 
mind  or  disposition. 

Le'VO-  (le'vo-).    A  prefix  from  L.  laevus,  meaning : 

(a)  Pertaining  to,  or  toward,  the  left;  as,  toorotatory. 

(b)  {Chem.  &  Opt.)  Turning  the  plane  of  polarized  light 
to  the  left ;  as,  Zef  otartaric  acid  ;  levov^-cetmc  acid  ;  levo- 
gyratory  crystals,  etc.     [Written  also  Isevo-.l 

Le'vo-gy'rate  (-ji'rat),  a.  {Leva-  +  gyrate."]  (Chem. 
&  Physics)  Turning  cr  twisting  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion towards  the  left,  as  levulose,  levotartaric  acid,  etc. 
[Written  also  Isevogyrate.'] 

Le'VO-ro'ta-to-ry  (-ro'ta-to-ry),  a.  [Leva-  +  rota- 
tory.J  {Chem.  &  Physics)  Turning  or  rotating  the  plane 
of  polarization  towards  the  left ;  levogyrate,  as  levulose, 
left-handed  quartz  crystals,  etc.  [Written  also  Isevo- 
rotatory.J 

Lev'u-lln  (ISv'ii-lTn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  re- 
Bembliug  dextrin,  obtained  from  the  bulbs  of  the  dahlia, 
the  artichoke,  and  other  sources,  as  a  colorless,  spongy, 
amorphous  material.  It  is  so  called  because  by  decom- 
position it  yields  levulose.     [Written  also  Ixvulin.] 

Lev'U-lln'iC  (-lin'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
denoting,  an  acid  (called  also  acetyl-propionic  acid), 
C5H3O3,  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  various 
sugars  (as  levulose).     [Written  also  Isevtdinic.'] 

Lev'u-lo'san  (-lo'san),  n.  (Chem.)  An  unfermentable 
carbohydrate  obtained  by  gently  heating  levulose 

Lev'u-lose' (ISv'ij-los'),  «.  [SeeLEvo-.]  (Chem.)  A 
eirupy  variety  of  sugar,  rarely  obtained  crystallized,  oc- 
curring widely  in  honey,  ripe  fruits,  etc.,  and  hence 
csOled  also  fruit  sugar.  It  is  called  levulose,  Toecnuse  it 
rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  [Written 
also  Isevulose.'] 

^W^"  It  is  obtained,  together  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
dextrose,  by  the  inversion  of  ordinary  cane  or  beet  sugar, 
and  hence,  as  being  an  ingredient  of  invert  sugar,  is  often 
BO  called.  It  is  fermentable,  nearly  as  sweet  as  cane  su- 
gar, and  is  metameric  with  dextrose.    Cf .  Dextrose. 

Lev'y  (-3?),  n. ;  pi.  Levies  (-Tz).  [A  contr.  of  eleven- 
pence or  elevenpenny  bit.']  A  name  formerly  given  in 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  to  the  Spanish 
real  of  one  eighth  of  a  dollar  (or  11^  cents),  valued  at 
eleven  pence  when  the  dollar  was  rated  at  7s.  6d. 

Lev'y,  n.  [p.  levee,  fr.  lever  to  raise.  See  Lever, 
and  cf.  Levee.]  1.  The  act  of  levying  or  collecting  by 
authority  ;  as,  the  levy  of  troops,  taxes,  etc. 

A  levy  of  all  the  men  left  under  sixty.    Thirlwall. 

2.  That  which  is  levied,  as  an  army,  force,  tribute,  etc. 
"The  Irish  Zemes."  Macaulay. 

3.  (Law)  The  taking  or  seizure  of  property  on  execu- 
tions to  satisfy  judgments,  or  on  warrants  for  the  col- 
lection of  taxes  ;  a  collecting  by  execution. 

Levy  in  mass  [F.  levee  en  masse],  a  requisition  of  all 
able-bodied  men  for  military  service. 

Lev'y,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Levied  (Igv'Td) ;  p.  pr.  & 
v6.  n.  Levying.]  1.  To  raise,  as  a  siege.  [Obs.]  Holland. 

2.  To  raise ;  to  collect ;  said  of  troops,  to  form  into 
an  army  by  enrollment,  conscription,  etc. 

Augustine  .  .  .  infiamod  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  to  levti  his 
power,  and  to  war  against  them.  Fuller. 

3-  To  raise  or  collect  by  assessment ;  to  exact  by  au- 
thority ;  as,  to  levy  taxes,  toll,  tribute,  or  contributions. 
If  they  do  this  .  .  .  my  ransom,  then, 
Will  soon  be  levied.  Shak. 

,,*•  (■^"«')  («)  To  gather  or  exact ;  as,  to  levy  money. 
(0)  lo  erect,  build,  or  set  up ;  to  make  or  construct ;  to 
raise  or  cast  up ;  as,  to  levy  a  mill,  dike,  ditch,  a  nui- 
Bance,  etc.  [06s.]  Cowell.  Blackstone.  (c)  To  take 
or  seize  on  execution  ;  to  collect  by  execution, 
<,„^?„'^'X  **?,«' to  .commence  and  carry  on  a  suit  for  as- 
suring tlie  title  to  lands  or  tenements.    Blackstone.  —To 

to  atS      ™       °^  ^^^^'^  """^  •  *°  *''''°  ^"^"^  ^°^  attack ; 
Lev'y,  V.  i.     To  seize  property,  real  or  personal,  or 


subject  it  to  the  operation  of  an  execution  ;  to  make  a 
levy  ;  as,  to  levy  on  property ;  the  usual  mode  of  levy- 
ing, in  England,  is  by  seizing  the  goods. 

To  levy  on  goods  and  chattels,  to  take  into  custody  or 
seize  specific  property  in  satisfaction  of  a  writ. 

Lev'yne  (lev'in),     1  n.     [From  Mr.  Levy,  an  English 
Lev'yn-lte  (-in-it),  J     mineralogist.]    (Min.)  A  whit- 
ish, reddish,  or  yellowish,   transparent  or  translucent 
mineral,  allied  to  chabazite. 

Lew  (lu),  a.  [Cf.  lee  a  calm  or  sheltered  place,  luke- 
warm.]     Lukewarm;  tepid.     [Ois.]  Wyclif. 

Lewd   (lud),  a.      ICompar.  Lewder  (-er) ;   superl. 
Lewdest.]     [OE.  lewed,  lewd,  lay,  ignorant,  vile,  AS. 
Ixwed  laical,  belonging  to  the  laity.]    1.  Not  clerical ; 
laic ;  laical ;  hence,  unlearned  ;  simple.    [Ois.] 
For  if  a  priest  be  foul,  on  whom  we  trust. 
No  wonder  is  a  lewed  man  to  rust.  Chaucer. 

So  these  great  clerks  their  little  wisdom  show 
To  mock  the  lewd,  as  leam'd  in  this  as  they.  Sir  J.  Vavies. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  lower  classes,  or  the  rabble ;  idle 
and  lawless  ;  bad  ;  vicious.    [Archaic]  Chaucer. 

But  the  Jews,  which  believed  not,  .  .  .  took  unto  them  cer- 
tain lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  .  .  .  and  assaulted  the 
house  of  Juson.  Acts  xvii.  5. 

Too  lewd  to  work,  and  ready  for  any  kind  of  mischief.  Southey. 

3.  Given  to  the  promiscuous  indulgence  of  lust ;  disso- 
lute ;  lustful ;  libidinous.  Dryden. 

4.  Suiting,  or  proceeding  from,  lustfulness ;  involving 
unlawful  sexual  desire ;  as,  lewd  thoughts,  conduct,  or 
language. 

Syn.  —  Lustful ;  libidinous ;  licentious ;  profligate ;  dis- 
solute ;  sensual :  unchaste ;  impure ;  lascivious ;  lecher- 
ous ;  rakish ;  debauched. 


—  Lewd'ly,  adv.  —  hOVT&'neBB,  n. 
Lewd'Ster  (-ster),  n.    A  lewd  person. 
Lew'ls  (lu'is),  )  n.     1.   An 
Lew'is-BOn  (-sun), )     iron  dove- 
tailed tenon,  made  in  sections,  which 
can  be  fitted  into  a  dovetail  mortise ; 

—  used  in  hoisting  large  stones,  etc. 
2.  A  kind  of  shears  used  in  crop- 
ping woolen  cloth. 

Lewis  hole,  a  hole  wider  at  the  bot- 
tom than  at  the  mouth,  into  which  a 
lewis  is  fitted.  L>e  Foe.  ,^ 

II  Lex  (ISks),  n. ;  pi.  Leoes  (le'jez).  ^^ 
[L.    See  Lebal.]    Law ;  as,  lez  tali- 
onis,  the  law  of  retaliation  ;  lex  ter- 


[Obs.]    Shak. 


Lewis,  or  Lewisson. 
i-«,  the  law  of  the  land;   lex  fori,  "i^na^Tlcly  ;°cd 


Bolt ;  e  Clevis. 


the  law  of  the  forum  or  court ;  lex 
loci,  the  law  of  the  place  ;  lex  mer- 
catoria,  the  law  or  custom  of  merchants. 

Les'ic-al  (-I-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lexicon,  to 
lexicography,  or  words;  according  or  conforming  to  a 
lexicon.  — Lex'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Les'l-COp;'ra-pher  (-T-kog'ra-fer),  n.  [Gr.  Aef iKoypd- 
(^os  ;  AefiKoi/  dictionary  +  ypd^eiv  to  write :  cf .  F.  lexi- 
cographe.  See  Lexicon.]  The  author  or  compiler  of  a 
lexicon  or  dictionary. 

Every  other  author  may  aspire  to  praise  ;  the  lexicograpJier 
can  only  hope  to  escape  reproach  ;  and  even  this  negative  rec- 
ompense has  been  yet  granted  to  very  few.  Johnson. 

Les'1-CO-graph'ic  (-kS-graflk),  1  a.      [Cf.    F.    lexi- 

Lex'i-CO-graph'ic-al  (-T-kal),  j  cographigue.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  according  to,  lexicography.  — 
Les'l-co-graph'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Lex'l-COg'ra-phist  (-k5g'ra-fist),  n.  A  lexicogra- 
pher,    [is.]  Southey. 

Lex'1-cog'ra-phy  (-fy),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lexicographic.] 
The  art,  process,  or  occupation  of  making  a  lexicon  or 
dictionary ;  the  principles  which  are  applied  in  making 
dictionaries. 

Les'1-COl'O-glst  (-kSl'6-jist),  n.  One  versed  in  lexi- 
cology. 

Lex'1-COl'O-gy  (-if),  n.  [Gr.  AeliKoi'  lexicon  -f-  -logy  : 
cf.  F.  lexicologie.]  The  science  of  the  derivation  and 
signification  of  words;  that  branch  of  learning  which 
treats  of  the  signification  and  application  of  words. 

Lex'i-con  (leks'T-k5n),  n.  [Gr.  Aejixoi'  (sc.  fii^Xiov), 
neut.  of  AefiKos  of  or  belonging  to  words,  fr.  Ae'f«  a 
speaking,  speech,  a  way  of  speaking,  a  single  word  or 
phrase,  fr.  Kiyeiv  to  say,  to  speak.  See  Legend.]  A 
vocabulary,  or  book  containing  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  in  a  language  or  of  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  with  the  definition  of  each  ;  a  diction- 
ary; especially,  a  dictionary  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  or 
Latin  language. 

Lex'1-con-ist,  n.    A  writer  of  a  lexicon,     [i?.] 

Lex'i-graph'ic  (-grSf'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lexigraphique.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  lexigraphy. 

Les-ig'ra-phy  (leks-Ig'ra-fi^),  n.  [Gr.  Ae'fis  word  -f 
-graphy  :  cf.  F.  lexigraphie.]  The  art  or  practice  of 
defining  words ;  definition  of  words. 

Lex'l-phan'lc  (leks'i-fSn'tk),  a.  [Gr.  Ae#M^aw)y  a 
phrase  monger  ;  Ae'Jcs  speech  -j- ^aiVeif  to  show.]  Using, 
or  interlarded  with,  pretentious  words ;  bombastic ;  as, 
a  lexiphanic  writer  or  speaker;  lexiphanic  writing. 

Lex'1-phan'i-cism  (-T-sTz'm),  n.  The  use  of  preten- 
tious words,  language,  or  style. 

Lex'i-phar'mlc  (-far'mTk),  a.    See  Alexipbarmio. 

Ley  (la),  tJ.  <.  &i.   To  lay ;  to  wager.   [_Obs.]   Chaucer. 

Ley.  n.    [OF.]    Law.  Abbott. 

Ley  (li),  re.     lObs.]    See  Lye. 

Ley  (le),  re.    Grass  or  meadow  land )  a  lea. 

Ley,  a.    Fallow;  unseeded.     [Obs.]         Beau.  &  Fl. 

Ley'den  Jar' (li'd'n  jiir';  277).  \(L!lec.)  A  glass  jar 

Ley'den  phl'al  (fi'al).  )     or  bottle  used  to 

accumulate  electricity.  It  is  coated  with  tin  foil,  within 
and  without,  nearly  to  its  top,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
brass  knob  which  communicates  with  the  inner  coating, 
for  the  purpose  of  charging  it  with  electricity.  It  is  so 
named  from  having  been  invented  in  Leyden,  Holland. 

Ley'ser  (la'zer),  n.    Leisure.     \_Obs.]  Chaucer. 


Leze'  maj'es-ty  (lez'  m^ySs-tf).  [F.  Ihe-majestS, 
fr.  L.  laesus,  fern,  laesa,  injured  (see  Lesion)  +  majes- 
tas  majesty  ;  that  is,  crimeii  laesae  majestatis.]  [Writ- 
ten also  lese  majesty.]  (Law)  Any  crime  committed 
against  the  sovereign  power. 

Lher'zo-lite  (ler'z6-lit),  n.  [From  Lherz,  a  place  in 
the  Pyrenees  -\-  -lite.]  (Min.)  An  igneous  rock  consist- 
ing largely  of  chrysolite,  with  pyroxene  and  picotite  (a 
variety  of  spinel  containing  chromium). 

Li  (le),  re.  1.  A  Chinese  measure  of  distance,  being 
a  little  more  than  one  third  of  a  mile. 

2.  A  Chinese  copper  coin  ;  a  cash.    See  Cash. 

Li'a-bU'1-ty  (li'a-bTl'I-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Liabilities  (-tiz). 

1.  The  state  of  being  liable ;  as,  the  liability  of  an 
insurer  ;  liability  to  accidents  ;  liability  to  the  law. 

2.  That  which  one  is  under  obligation  to  pay,  or  for 
which  one  is  liable.  Specifically,  in  the  pi.,  the  sum  of 
one's  pecuniary  obligations ;  —  opposed  to  assets. 

Limited  llahllity.  See  Limited  company,  under  Limited. 

Ll'a-ble  (li'a-b'l),  a.  [From  F.  Her  to  bind,  L.  li- 
gare.  Cf.  Ally,  v.  t..  Ligature.]  1.  Bound  or  obliged 
in  law  or  equity ;  responsible  ;  answerable ;  as,  the  surety 
is  liable  for  the  debt  of  his  priuc.pal. 

2.  Exposed  to  a  certain  contingency  or  casualty,  more 
or  less  probable  ;  —  with  to  and  an  infinitive  or  noun ;  as, 
liable  to  slip  ;  liable  to  accident. 

Syn. — Accountable  ;  responsible  ;  answerable ;  bound ; 
subject ;  obnoxious ;  exposed.  —  Liable,  Subject.  Liable 
refers  to  a  future  possible  or  probable  happening  which 
may  not  actually  occur ;  as,  horses  are  liable  to  slip ;  even 
the  sagacious  are  liable  to  make  mistakes.  Subject  re- 
fers to  any  actual  state  or  condition  belonging  to  the 
nature  or  circumstances  of  the  person  or  thing  spoken 
of,  or  to  that  which  often  befalls  one.  One  whose  father 
was  subject  to  attacks  of  the  gout  is  himself  liable  to  have 
that  disease.  Men  are  constantly  subject  to  the  law,  but 
liable  to  suffer  by  its  infraction. 

Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall.  Milton. 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay.  Dryden, 

Ll'a-ble-ness,  re.     Quality  of  being  liable ;  liability. 

Li'age  (li'aj),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  liage  a  bond.  See  Liable.] 
Union  by  league  ;  alliance.     lObs.] 

II  Li'ai'SOn'  (le'a'zSN'),  re.  [F.,  f  r.  L.  ligatio,  fr.  ligare 
to  bind.  See  Ligature,  and  cf.  Ligation.]  A  union,  or 
bond  of  union ;  an  intimacy  ;  especially,  an  illicit  inti- 
macy between  a  man  and  a  woman. 

Li-ane'  (It-an'),    1  re.     [F.  liane  ;  prob.  akin  to  lien  a 

Li-a'na  (It-a'na),  J  band,  fr.  L.  ligamen,  fr.  ligare 
to  bind.  Cf.  Lien,  n.]  (Bot.)  A  luxuriant  woody  plant, 
climbing  high  trees  and  having  ropelike  stems.  The 
grapevine  often  has  the  habit  of  a  liane.  Lianes  are 
abundant  in  the  forests  of  the  Amazon  region. 

Li'ar  (li'er),  re.  [OE.  Here.  See  Lie  to  falsify.]  A 
person  who  knowingly  utters  falsehood  ;  one  who  lies. 

Ll'aid  (li'erd),  a.  [OF.  Hart,  LL.  liardus  gray,  dap- 
ple.]   Gray.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

^W^  Used  by  Chaucer  as  an  epithet  of  a  gray  or  dappla 
gray  horse.    Also  used  as  a  name  for  such  a  horse. 

II  Liard  (lyar),  re.  [F.]  A  French  copper  coin  of  one 
fourth  the  value  of  a  sou. 

Ll'as  (li'as),  re.  [Cf.  F.  lias,  fr.  liais  sort  of  limestone, 
OF.  also  Hois ;  perh.  of  Celtic  origin,  cf.  Armor.  Hack, 
leach,  a  stone,  Gael,  leac,  W.  llech.  Cf.  Cromlech.] 
(Geol.)  The  lowest  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Jurassic 
period  ;  a  name  given  in  England  and  Europe  to  a  series 
of  marine  limestones  underlying  the  Oolite.  See  the 
Chart  of  Geology. 

Li-as'sic  (lt-3s'sTk),  a.  (Geol.)  Of  the  age  of  the  Lias; 
pertaiuing  to  the  Lias  formation.  —  n.  Same  as  Lias. 

Lib  (Kb),  V.  t.   [Cf.  Glib  to  geld.]  To  castrate.  [06s.} 

Llb'a-ment  (llb'a-ment),  ra.  [L.  libamentum.]  Li- 
bation.    [06s.]  Holland. 

Li'bant  (ll'bant),  a.  [L.  libans,  p.  pr.  of  libare  to  taste, 
touch.]     Sipping ;  touching  lightly.     IB.]  Landor, 

Ll-ba'tion  (It-ba'shiin),  re.  [L.  libatio,  fr.  libare  to 
take  a  little  from  anything,  to  taste,  to  pour  out  as  an 
oJfering :  cf.  F.  libation.]  The  act  of  pouring  a  liquid 
or  liquor,  usually  wine,  either  on  the  ground  or  on  a  vic- 
tim in  sacrifice,  in  honor  of  some  deity ;  also,  the  wine 
or  liquid  thus  poured  out.  Dryden. 

A  heathen  sacri6ce  or  libation  to  the  earth.       Bacon. 

Ll'ba-tO-ry  (ll'ba-tS-ry),  a.     Pertaining  to  libation. 

Ub'bard  (ITb'berd),  re.  [See  Leopard.]  A  leopard. 
[06s.  or  Poetic]  Spenser.    Keats. 

Lib'bard's  bane'  (-berdz  ban').  Leopard's  bane. 
[06s.] 

Ll'bel  (li'bel),  re.  [L.  libellus  a  little  book,  pamphlet, 
libel,  lampoon,  dim.  of  liber  the  liber  or  inner  bark  of  a 
tree ;  also  (because  the  ancients  wrote  on  this  bark),  pa- 
per, parchment,  or  a  roll  of  any  material  used  to  write 
upon,  and  hence,  a  book  or  treatise  :   cf.   F.  libelle.] 

1.  A  brief  writing  of  any  kind,  esp.  a  deilaration,  bill, 
certificate,  request,  supplication,  etc.     lObs.]    Chaucer. 

A  libel  of  forsaking  [divorcement].     Wyclif  (Jfatt.  v.  31). 

2.  Any  defamatory  writing  ;  a  lampoon  ;  a  satire. 

3.  (Law)  A  malicious  publication  expressed  either  in 
print  or  in  writing,  or  by  pictures,  eifigies,  or  other  signs, 
tending  to  expose  another  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or 
ridicule.     Such  publication  is  indictable  at  common  law. 

(JSf  The  term,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  includes  the 
publication  of  such  writings,  pictures,  and  tlie  like,  as  are 
of  a  blasphemous,  treasonable,  seditious,  or  obscene  char- 
acter.   These  also  are  indictable  at  common  law. 

4.  (Tmw)  The  crime  of  issuing  a  malicious  defamatory 
publication. 

5.  (Civil  Law  &  Courts  of  Admiralty)  A  written  dec- 
laration or  statement  by  the  plaintiff  of  his  cause  of  ac- 
tion, and  of  the  relief  he  seeks. 

Li'bel,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Libeled  (-bBld)  or  Li- 
belled ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Libeling  or  Libelling.]  1.  To 
defame,  or  expose  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridi- 
cule, by  a  writing,  picture,  sign,  etc.;  to  lampoon. 

Some  wicked  wits  liavo  libeletl  all  the  fair.  Pope 
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2.  {Law)  To  proceed  against  by  filing  a  libel,  partic- 
ularly against  a  sliip  or  goods. 

Li'liel  (.li'bel),  V.  i.  To  spread  defamation,  written  or 
printed ;  —  witli  against.     \_Obs.'\ 

What 's  this  but  libeling  agaiUR^  ^'^^  senate  ?         Shak. 
[He]  libels  now  'gainst  each  &,  nu.  Donne, 

Ll'T)eI-ailt  (-ant),  n.  One  who  libels ,  -ne  who  insti- 
tutes a  suit  in  an  ecclesiastical  or  admiralty  court. 
[Written  also  libellant.^  Cranch. 

Li'bel-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  libels.  [Written  also 
libeller.']    "  Libelers  of  others."  Buckminster. 

Ll'bel-lst  (-ist),  n.    A  libeler. 

II  Li-bel'la  (It-bSl'la),  n.  [L.,  dim.  of  libra  balance. 
See  Level,  n.]     1.  A  small  balance. 

2.  A  level,  or  leveling  instrument. 

Ll-beiau-lia  (It-bgl'liS-lTd),  n.     (Zodl.)  A  dragon  fly. 

Li-bel'lu-loid  (-loid),  a.  [NL.  Libellula,  the  name  of 
the  typical  genus  -f-  -oid."]  {Zodl.)  Like  or  pertaining 
to  the  dragon  flies. 

1110)61-0118  (Il'bSl-us),  a.  Containing  or  involving  a 
libel ;  defamatory ;  containing  that  which  exposes  some 
person  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or  ridicule ;  as,  a  li- 
belous pamphlet.  [Written  also  libellous.']  —  Iii'bel- 
OUB-ly,  adv. 

II  Li'ber  (li'ber),  K.  [L.  See  Libel.]  (^o^.)  The  inner 
bark  of  plants,  lying  next  to  the  wood.  It  usually  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  woody,  fibrous  cells,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  part  from  which  the  fiber  of  the  plant  is 
obtained,  as  that  of  hemp,  etc. 

Liber  cellB,  elongated  woody  cells  found  in  the  liber. 

Llb'er-al  (llb'er-al),  a.  [r.  liberal,  L.  liberalis,  from 
liber  free ;  perh.  akin  to  libel,  lubet,  it  pleases,  E.  lief. 
Cf.  Deliver.]  1.  Free  by  birth  ;  hence,  befitting  a  free- 
man or  gentleman ;  refined  ;  noble ;  independent ;  free  ; 
not  servile  or  mean ;  as,  a  liberal  ancestry ;  a  liberal 
spirit;  liberal  arts  or  studies.  "Liberal  education." 
Macauluy.     "  A.  liberal  iongae."    Shak. 

2.  Bestowing  in  a  large  and  noble  way,  as  a  freeman  ; 
generous ;  bounteous  ;  open-handed ;  as,  a  liberal  giver. 
"  Liberal  of  praise."  Bacon. 

Infinitely  good,  and  of  his  good 
As  liberal  and  free  as  infinite.  Milton. 

3.  Bestowed  in  a  large  way ;  hence,  more  than  suffi- 
cient ;  abundant ;  bountiful  ;  ample  ;  profuse ;  as,  a  lib- 
■eral  gift ;  a  liberal  discharge  of  matter  or  of  water. 

His  wealth  doth  warrant  a  liberal  dower.  Shak. 

4.  Not  strict  or  rigorous ;  not  confined  or  restricted  to 
the  literal  sense ;  free ;  as,  a  liberal  translation  of  a  clas- 
sic, or  a  liberal  construction  of  law  or  of  language. 

5.  Not  narrow  or  contracted  in  mind  ;  not  selfish ;  en- 
larged in  spirit ;  catholic. 

6.  Free  to  excess ;  regardless  of  law  or  moral  restraint ; 
licentious.     "Most  like  a  KSerai  villain."  Shak. 

7.  Not  bound  by  orthodox  tenets  or  established  forms 
in  political  or  religious  philosophy  ;  independent  in  opin- 
ion ;  not  conservative  ;  friendly  to  great  freedom  in  the 
constitution  or  administration  of  government;  having 
tendency  toward  democratic  or  republican,  as  distin- 
guished from  monarchical  or  aristocratic,  forms ;  as,  lib- 
eral thinkers  ;  liberal  Christians  ;  the  Liberal  party. 

I  confess  I  see  nothing  liberal  in  this  "  order  of  thoughts,"  as 
Hobbes  elsewhere  expresses  it.  Hazlitt. 

^^^  Liberal  has  of,  sometimes  with,  before  the  thing 
bestowed,  in  before  a  word  signifying  action,  and  to  be- 
fore a  person  or  object  on  which  anything  is  bestowed  ; 
«8,  to  be  liberal  of  praise  or  censure  ;  liberal  with  money ; 
liberal  in  giving  ;  liberal  to  the  poor. 

The  liberal  arts.  See  under  Art.  —  Liberal  edncatioii, 
education  that  enlarges  and  disciplines  the  mind  and 
Taakes  it  master  of  its  own  powers,  irrespective  of  the 
particular  business  or  profession  one  may  follow. 

Syn,  —  Generous ;  bountiful ;  munificent ;  beneficent ; 
ample  ;  large  ;  profuse  ;  free.  —  Liberal,  GEiffiRous.  Lib- 
eral is  freeborn,  and  generous  is  highborn.  The  former 
is  opposed  to  the  ordinary  feelings  of  a  servile  state,  and 
implies  largeness  of  spirit  in  givmg,  judging,  acting,  etc. 
The  latter  expresses  that  nobleness  of  soul  which  is  pecul- 
iarly appropriate  to  those  of  high  raiik,  —  a  spirit  that 
f:oe3  out  of  self,  and  finds  its  enjoyment  in  consulting  the 
eelings  and  happiness  of  others.  Generosity  is  measured 
by  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices  it  makes ;  liberality,  by  the 
warmth  of  feeling  which  it  manifests. 

Lib'er-al,  n.  One  who  favors  greater  freedom  in  po- 
litical or  reUgious  matters ;  an  opponent  of  the  estab- 
lished systems  ;  a  reformer  ;  in  English  politics,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal  party,  so  called.     Cf.  Whiq. 

Iilb'er-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.    [Cf.  F.  HbSralisme.]    Lib- 
eral principles ;  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  liber- 
als in  politics  or  religion ;  specifically,  the  principles  of 
the  Liberal  party. 
Lib'er-al-ist,  n.    A  liberal. 

Lib'er-al-ls'tlc  (-Ts'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  charac- 
terized by,  liberalism  ;  as,  liberalistic  opinions. 

Llb'er-al'i-ty  (-a'l-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Libehalities  (-tiz). 
[L.  liberalitas:  cf.  F.  liberalite.']  1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  liberal ;  liberal  disposition  or  practice ; 
freedom  from  narrowness  or  prejudice ;  generosity ;  can- 
dor ;  charity. 

That  liberality  is  but  cast  away 

Which  makes  us  borrow  what  we  can  not  pay.     Denham. 
2.  A  gift ;  a  gratuity ;  —  sometimes  in  the  plural ;  as, 
a  prudent  man  is  not  impoverished  by  his  liberalities. 

LIb'er-al-1-za'tion  (-al-i-za'shun),  n.  The  act  of  lib- 
eralizing. 

Lib'er-al-ize  (ITiyer-al-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ltbee- 
AiizED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Libeealizino  (-I'zing),] 
[Cf.  F.  liberaliser.]  To  make  liberal ;  to  free  from  nar- 
row views  or  prejudices. 

To  open  and  to  liberalize  the  mind.  Burke. 

Llb'er-al-1'zer  (-i'zer),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which, 

liberalizes.  Emerson. 

Ub'er-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  liberal  manner. 

Lib'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    [imp.  &p.p  Libeeated  (-a'tSd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  LiBEEATiNQ  (-a'ting).]    [L.  liberatus,  p.  p. 


[L.]    One  who,  or  that 
Tending,  or  serving,  to 


of  liberare  to  free,  fr.  liber  free.  See  Libeeal,  «.,  and 
cf.  Delivee.]  To  release  from  restraint  or  bondage  ;  to 
set  at  liberty ;  to  free  ;  to  manumit ;  to  disengage  ;  as, 
to  liberate  a  slave  or  prisoner ;  to  liberate  the  mind  from 
prejudice ;  to  liberate  gases. 

Syn.  —  To  deliver ;  free  ;  release.    See  Delivee. 

Lib'er-a'tion  (llb'er-a'shun),  n.  [L.  liberatio  :  cf.  F. 
liberation.  Cf.  Liveaison.]  The  act  of  liberating  or  the 
state  of  being  liberated. 

This  mode  of  analysis  requires  perfect  liberation  from  all  pre- 
judged system.  Fownall. 

Lib'er-a'tor  (ITl/er-a'ter),  n 
which,  liberates ;  a  deliverer. 

Lib'er-a-to-ry  (-a-t6-ry),  a. 
liberate.     [R.] 

Lib'er-ta'ri-an  (-ta'ri-an),  a.  [See  Liberty.]  Per- 
taining to  liberty,  or  to  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  as  op- 
posed to  the  doctrine  of  necessity. 

Lib'er-ta'ri-an,  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  doctrine  of 
free  will. 

Lib'er-ta'rl-an-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  Libertarian  princi- 
ples or  doctrines. 

Lib'er-tl-cide  (Itb'er-ti-sid),  n.  [L.  libertas  hberty  -]- 
caedere  to  kill :  cf.  (for  sense  2)  F.  liberticide.]  1.  The 
destruction  of  civil  liberty. 

2.  A  destroyer  of  civU  liberty.  B.  F.  Wade. 

Lib'er-tln-age  (-tin-Sj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Ubertinage.  See 
Libertine.]    Libertinism;  license.     [R.] 

Lib'er-tlne  (-tin),  n.  [L.  Ubertinus  freedman,  from 
Hbertus  one  made  free,  fr.  liber  free  :  cf.  F.  liberlin. 
See  Libeeai.]  1.  (Rom.  Anliq.)  A  manumitted  slave  ; 
a  freedman ;  also,  the  son  of  a  freedman. 

2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  Anabaptists,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
rejected  many  of  the  customs  and  decencies  of  life,  and 
advocated  a  community  of  goods  and  of  women. 

3.  One  free  from  restraint ;  one  who  acts  according 
to  his  impulses  and  desires ;  now,  specifically,  one  who 
gives  rein  to  lust ;  a  rake ;  a  debauchee. 

Like  a  puffed  and  reckless  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads.     Shak. 

4.  A  defamatory  name  for  a  freethinker.    [  Obsoles.] 
Lib'er-tlne,  a.     [L.  Ubertinus  of  a  freedman ;  cf.  F. 

liberlin.  See  Libertine,  m.]  1.  Free  from  restraint; 
uncontrolled.    [Obs.'] 

You  are  too  much  libertine.  Beau.  8r  Ft. 

2.  Dissolute ;  licentious  ;  profligate ;  loose  in  morals ; 
as,  libertine  principles  or  maimers.  Bacon. 

Lib'er-tln-lsm  (-tin-iz'm),  n.  1.  The  state  of  a  lib- 
ertine or  freedman.     [i?.]  Hammond. 

2.  Licentious  conduct ;  debauchery  ;  lewdness. 

3.  Licentiousness  of  principle  or  opinion. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished  all  at  once, 
and  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  libertinism,  of  infidelity  and  profane- 
ness,  started  up  in  the  room  of  it.  Atterbury. 

LlVer-ty  (lib'er-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Liberties  (-tiz).  [OE. 
liberie,  F.  liberie,  fr.  L.  libertas,  fr.  liber  free.  See  Lib- 
eeal.] 1.  The  state  of  a  free  person  ;  exemption  from 
subjection  to  the  will  of  another  claiming  ownership  of 
the  person  or  services  ;  freedom ;  —  opposed  to  slavery, 
serfdom,  bondage,  or  subjection. 

But  ye  .  .  .  caused  every  man  his  servant,  and  every  man 
his  handmaid  whom  he  had  set  at  liberty  at  their  pleasure,  to 
return,  and  brought  them  into  subjection.  Jer.  xxsiv.  16. 

Delivered  fro  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  lib- 
erty of  the  sons  of  God.  Bible,  1551.    Rom.  viii.  21. 

2.  Freedom  from  imprisonment,  bonds,  or  other  re- 
straint upon  locomotion. 

Being  pent  from  liberty,  as  I  am  now.  Shak. 

3.  A  privilege  conferred  by  a  superior  power ;  per- 
mission granted ;  leave ;  as,  liberty  given  to  a  child  to 
play,  or  to  a  witness  to  \pave  a  court,  and  the  like. 

4.  Privilege  ;  exemption  ;  franchise  ;  immimity  en- 
joyed by  prescription  or  by  grant ;  as,  the  liberties  of  the 
commercial  cities  of  Europe. 

His  majesty  gave  not  an  entire  county  to  any  ;  much  less  did 
he  grant  .  .  .  any  extraordinary  liberties.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

5.  The  place  within  which  certain  immunities  are  en- 
joyed, or  jurisdiction  is  exercised.     [Eng.] 

Brought  forth  into  some  public  or  open  place  within  the  lib- 
erty of  the  city,  and  there  .  .  .  burned.  Fuller. 

6.  A  certain  amount  of  freedom ;  permission  to  go 
freely  within  certain  limits ;  also,  the  place  or  limits 
within  which  such  freedom  is  exercised  ;  as,  the  liberties 
of  a  prison. 

7.  A  privilege  or  license  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
etiquette  of  propriety ;  as,  to  permit,  or  take,  a  liberty. 

He  was  repeatedly  provoked  into  striking  those  who  had 
taken  liberties  with  him.  Mucaulay. 

8.  The  power  of  choice  ;  freedom  from  necessity ; 
freedom  from  compulsion  or  constraint  in  willing. 

The  idea  of  libertij  is  the  idea  of  a  power  in  any  agent  to  do  or 
forbear  any  particular  action,  according  to  the  determination  or 
thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either  of  them  is  preferred  to  the 
other.  Locke. 

This  liberty  of  judgment  did  not  of  necessity  lead  to  lawless- 
ness. *J.  A.  Si/mcnds. 

9.  (Manege)  A  curve  or  arch  in  a  bit  to  afford  room 
for  the  tongue  of  the  horse. 

10.  (Naut.)  Leave  of  absence;  permission  to  go  on 
shore. 

At  liberty,  (a)  Unconfined ;  free.  (6)  At  leisure.  — 
Civil  liberty,  exemption  from  arbitrary  interference  with 
person,  opinion,  or  property,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  one  lives,  and  freedom  to  take  part  in 
modifying  that  government  or  its  laws.  —  Liberty  bell. 
See  under  Bell.  —  Liberty  cap.  (a)  The  Roman  pileus 
which  was  given  to  a  slave  at  his  manumission.  (J)  A 
limp,  close-fitting  cap  with  which  the  head  of  represen- 
tations of  the  goddess  of  liberty  is  often  decked.  It  is 
sometimes  represented  on  a  spear  or  a  liberty  pole.  — 
Liberty  of  the  press,  freedom  to  print  and  publish  with- 
out official  supervision.  —  Liberty  party,  the  party,  m  the 
American  Revolution,  which  favored  independence  of 
England  ;  in  more  recent  usage,  a  party  which  favored 


the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  —  Liberty  pole,  a  tall  flag- 
staff planted  in  the  ground,  often  suimomited  by  a  lib- 
erty cap.  [U.  S.]  —  Moral  liberty,  th.it  Uberty  of  choice 
which  is  essential  to  moral  responsibility.  —  Eehgious  lib- 
erty, freedom  of  religious  opinion  and  worship. 

Syn.  —Leave;  permission  ;  license. ~ Lieeett,  Free- 
dom. These  words,  though  often  interchanged,  are  dis- 
tinct in  some  of  their  applications.  Liberty  has  reference 
to  previous  restraint ;  freedom,tothe  simple,  unrepressed 
exercise  of  our  powers.  A  slave  is  set  at  liberty;  his 
master  had  always  been  in  a  state  of  freedom.  A  pris- 
oner under  trial  may  ask  liberty  (exemption  from  re- 
straint) to  speak  liis  sentiments  with  freedom  (the  spon- 
taneous and  bol-d  utterance  of  his  feelings).  The  liberty 
of  the  press  is  our  great  security  tor  freedom  of  thought. 

U-beth'en-ite  (It-bgth'en-it),  n.  [From  Libethen,  in 
Hungary,  where  it  was  first  found.]  (3Iin.)  A  mineral 
of  an  olive-green  color,  commonly  in  orthorhombic  crys- 
tals.    It  is  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  copper. 

Iil-bld'1-nist  (li-bid'i-mst),  n.  [See  Libidikous.] 
One  given  to  lewdness. 

Ll-bld'1-noB'i-ty  (-nSs't-ty),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  libidinous  ;  libidiuousness.  Skelton. 

Ll-bid'l-nous  (-nQs),  a.  [L.  Ubidinosus,  it.  libido, 
libidinis,  pleasure,  desire,  lust,  fr.  libel,  lubet,  it  pleases: 
cf.  F.  libidineux.  See  Lief.]  Having  lustful  desires; 
characterized   by  lewdness ;    sensual ;   lascivious.  —  U- 

bld'i-nous-ly,  adv.  —  Ll-bld'i-nous-nesB,  n. 

Syn.  —Lewd;  lustful;  lascivious;  unchaste;  impure; 
sensual ;  Ucentious ;  lecherous ;  salacious. 


Lib'ken  (iTb'kSn),  1  n. 
Lib^kln  (libTtin),  ) 


[AS.  libban,  E.  live,  v.  i.  -|- 

-kin.'i      A    house    or   lodging. 

[Old  Slang]  B.  Jonson, 

II  Ll'bra  (li^jra),  n.  ;  pi.  'Lysb.m  (li'bre).  [L.,  a  bal- 
ance.] (Astron.)  (a)  The  Balance;  the  seventh  sign  in 
the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  at  the  autumnal  equinox 
in  September,  marked  thus  [£i:]  in  almanacs,  etc.  (b)  A 
southern  constellation  between  Virgo  and  Scorpio. 

Ll'bral  (li'bral),  a.  [L.  libralis,  fr.  libra  the  Roman 
pound.]     Of  a  pound  weight.     [Obs.]  Johnson, 

Ll-bra'rl-an  (It-bra'rl-an),  n.  [See  Libeaey.]  1.  One 
who  has  the  care  or  charge  of  a  library. 

2.  One  who  copies  manuscript  books.    [Obs."^  Broome. 

Ll-bra'rl-an-shlp,  n.    The  office  of  a  librarian. 

LiTjra-ry  (Ii'bra-r5r),  n.  ;  pi.  Libraeies  (-rlz).  [OB. 
librairie,  F.  librair.ie  bookseUer's  shop,  book  trade,  for- 
merly, a  library,  fr.  libraire  bookseller,  L.  Ubrarius,  from 
liber  book  ;  cf .  libraria  bookseller's  shop,  librarium  book- 
case. It.  libreria.  See  Libel.]  1.  A  considerable  col- 
lection of  books  kept  for  use,  and  not  as  merchandise ;  as, 
a  private  library  ;  a  public  library. 

2.  A  building  or  apartment  appropriated  for  holding 
such  a  collection  of  books.  Holland, 

LiHirate  (li'brat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Librated  (li'. 
bra-tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Librating.]  [L.  libralus,  p.  p. 
of  librare  to  balance,  to  make  even,  fr.  libra.  Cf .  Level, 
Deliberate,  EQUiLiBEiirM.]  To  vibrate  as  a  balance  does 
before  resting  in  equilibrium  ;  hence,  to  be  poised. 

Their  parts  all  librate  on  too  nice  a  beam.       Cli/'ton, 

Ll'brate,  v.  t.    To  poise ;  to  balance. 

Li-bra'tion  (It-bra'shiin),  n.  [L.  libratio :  cf.  F. 
libration.]   1.  The  act  or  state  of  librating.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  real  or  apparent  libratory  motion,  like 
that  of  a  balance  before  coming  to  rest. 

Libration  of  the  moon,  any  one  of  those  small  periodical 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  moon's  surface  relatively 
to  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  which  narrow  portions  at 
opposite  limbs  become  visible  or  invisible  alternately.  It 
receives  different  names  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  it  takes  place ;  as  :  (a)  Libration  in  longitude,  that 
which,  depending  on  the  place  of  the  moon  in  its  elliptic 
orbit,  causes  smaU  portions  near  the  eastern  and  western 
borders  alternately  to  appear  and  disappear  each  month. 
(J)  Libration  in  latitude,  that  which  depends  on  the  vary- 
ing position  of  the  moon's  axis  in  respect  to  the  spectator, 
causing  the  alternate  appearance  and  disappearance  of 
either  pole,  (c)  Diurnal  or  parallactic  libration,  that 
which  brings  into  view  on  the  upper  limb,  at  rising  and 
setting,  some  parts  not  in  the  average  visible  hemisphere. 

LlTjia-tO-ry  (li'bra-t6-ry),  a.  Balancing ;  moving  like 
a  balance,  as  it  tends  to  an  equipoise  or  level. 

Ll-bret'tiSt  (li-brgt't  ist),  n.  One  who  makes  a  libretto. 

Ltbret'tO  (li-br5t'to  ;  It.  le-brat'to),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Li- 
brettos (-toz).  It.  Libretti  (-te).  [It.,  dim.  of  libra 
book,  L.  liber.  See  Libel.]  (Mus.)  (a)  A  book  con- 
taining the  words  of  an  opera  or  extended  piece  of  music. 
(6)  The  words  themselves. 

Li'bri-form  (li'bri-fSrm),  a.  [Liber -\- -form.]  (Bot.) 
Having  the  form  of  liber,  or  resembling  liber. 

Llbriform  cells,  peculiar  wood  cells  which  are  very  slen- 
der and  relatively  tliick-waUed,  and  occasionally  are  fur- 
nished with  bordered  pits.  Goodale. 

Lib'y-an  (Itl/i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Libya,  the 
ancient  name  of  that  part  of  Africa  between  Egypt  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  of  Africa  as  a  whole. 

Lice  (lis),  n. ;  pi.  of  Louse. 

Li'cens-a-ble  (li'sens-a-b'l),  a.    That  can  be  licensed. 

Li'cense  (li'sens),  n.  [Written  also  licence.]  [F. 
licence,  L.  licenlia,  fr.  licere  to  be  permitted,  prob.  orig., 
to  be  left  free  to  one ;  akin  to  linguere  to  leave.  See 
Loan,  and  cf.  Illicit,  Leisure.]  1.  Authority  or  lib- 
erty given  to  do  or  forbear  any  act ;  especially,  a  formal 
permission  from  the  proper  authorities  to  perform  cer- 
tain acts  or  to  carry  on  a  certain  business,  which  without 
such  permission  would  be  illegal ;  a  grant  of  permission ; 
as,  a  license  to  preach,  to  practice  medicine,  to  sell  gun- 
powder or  intoxicating  liquors. 
To  have  a  license  and  a  leave  at  London  to  dwell.   P.  Plowman. 

2.  The  document  granting  such  permission.   Addison. 

3.  Excess  of  liberty ;  freedom  abused,  or  used  in  con- 
tempt of  law  or  decorum ;  disregard  of  law  or  propriety. 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty.       Milton. 

4.  That  deviation  from  strict  fact,  form,  or  rule,  in 
which  an  artist  or  writer  indulges,  assuming  that  it  will 
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be  pennitted  for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  or  effect 
gained ;  as,  poetic  license  ;  gramniatical  license,  etc. 

Syn.— Leave;  liberty;  permission. 

Li'cense  (ll'sens),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Licensed  (li'- 
senst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Licensing.]  To  permit  or  author- 
ize by  license  ;  to  give  license  to ;  as,  to  license  a  man  to 
preach.  Milton.    Shak. 

Li'censed  (li'senst),  a.  Having  a  license  ;  permitted 
or  authorized  by  license ;  as,  a  licensed  victualer ;  a  li- 
censed traffic. 

Licensed  vlctnaler,  one  who  has  a  license  to  keep  an  inn 
or  eating  house ;  esp.,  a  victualer  who  has  a  license  to  sell 
intoxicating  liquors. 

U'cen-see'  (ll'sen-se'))  n.  (Law)  The  person  to 
whom  a  license  is  given. 

Ll'cens-er  (li'sens-er),  re.  One  who  gives  a  license ; 
as,  a  licenser  of  the  press. 

Ll'cen-sure  (li'sen-shflr ;  135),  re.   .A  licensing.     [iJ.] 

Iil-cen'ti-ate  (It-seu'shl-at  or  -shat ;  106),  re.  [LL. 
iicentiatus,  fr.  licentiare  to  allow  to  do  anything,  fr.  L. 
licentia  license.  See  License,  re.]  1.  One  who  has  a  li- 
cense to  exercise  a  profession ;  as,  a  licentiate  in  medi- 
cine or  theology. 

The  coUeffe  of  physicians,  in  July,  1687,  published  an  edict, 
requiring  all  the  fellows,  candidates,  and  licentiates^  to  give  gra- 
tuitous advice  to  the  neighboring  poor.  Johnson. 

2.  A  friar  authorized  to  receive  confessions  and  grant 
absolution  in  all  places,  independently  of  the  local  clergy. 
[06i.]  Chaucer. 

3.  One  who  acts  without  restraint,  or  takes  a  liberty, 
as  if  having  a  license  therefor.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

4.  On  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  university  degree  in- 
termediate between  that  of  bachelor  and  that  of  doctor. 

Iii-cen'tl-ate  (-shi-at),  v.  t.  To  give  a  license  to. 
\_Obs.']  VEsirange. 

Li-cen'tlOUS  (-shQs),  a.  [L.  licentiosus :  cf .  F.  licen- 
cieux.  See  License.]  1.  Characterized  by  license  ; 
passing  due  bounds ;  excessive ;  abusive  of  freedom ; 
wantonly  offensive  ;  as,  a  licentious  press. 

A  wit  that  no  licentious  pertness  knows.        Savage. 

2.  Unrestrained  by  law  or  morality ;  lawless ;  immor- 
al;  dissolute;  lewd;  lascivious;  as,  a'Hcereft'oMS  man ;  a 
licentious  \ite.    '■'' Licentious  wickeina&s."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Unrestrained ;  uncurbed ;  uncontrolled ;  unru- 
ly ;  riotous ;  ungovernable  ;  wanton ;  profligate  ;  disso- 
lute ;  lax ;  loose ;  sensual ;  impure  ;  unchaste  ;  lascivious ; 
immoral. 

—  Ll-cen'tlous-ly,  adv.  —  U-cen'tious-ness,  re. 

Llch  (Ilk),  a.    Like.     [Obs.']  Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Lich  (lich),  re.  [AS.  He  body.  See  Likb,  a.]  A  dead 
body ;  a  corpse.     lObs.J 

Lich  fowl  (Zool.),  the  European  goatsucker ;  —  called 
also  lich  owl. — Lich  gate,  a  covered  gate  through  which 
the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  church  or  burial  place,  and 
wliere  the  bier  was  placed  to  await  the  clergyman ;  a 
corpse  gate.  [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell.  —  Lich  wake,  the 
wake,  or  watching,  held  over  a  corpse  before  burial. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  Chaucer.  —  Lich  wall,  the  wall  of  a  church- 
yard or  burying  ground.  —  Llch  way,  the  path  by  which 
the  dead  are  carried  to  the  grave.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Li'chen    (ll'kgn ;    277),    re.       [L.,    fr.    Gr.    Aeix^v.] 

1.  (Sot.)  One  of  a  class  of  cellular,  flowerless  plants, 
(technically  called  Lichenes),  hav- 
ing no  distinction  of  leaf  and  stem, 
usually  of  scaly,  expanded,  frond- 
like forms,  but  sometimes  erect  or 
pendulous  and  variously  branched. 
They  derive  their  nourishment 
from  the  air,  and  generate  by 
means  of  spores.  The  species  are 
very  widely  distributed,  and  form 
irregular  spots  or  patches,  usually 
of  a  greenish  or  yellowish  color, 
upon  rocks,  trees,  and  various  bod- 
ies, to  which  they  adhere  with  great 
tenacity.  They  are  often  improp- 
erly called  rock  moss  or  tree  moss. 

1^^  A  favorite  modem  theory 
of  lichens  (called  after  its  invent- 
or the  Schioendener  hypothesis), 
is  that  they  are  not  autonomous 
plants,  but  that  they  consist  of 
ascigerous  fungi,  parasitic  on 
algae.  Each  lichen  is  composed 
of  white  filaments  and  green,  or 
greenish,  rounded  cells,  and  it  is 
argued  that  the  two  are  of  differ- 
ent nature,  the  one  living  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  See  Ht- 
PH  J" ,  and  GoNiDiA. 

2.  {Med.)  A  name  given  to  sev- 
eral varieties  of  skin  disease,  esp. 
to  one  characterized  by  the  erup- 
tion of  small,  conical  or  flat, 
reddish  pimples,  which,  if  un- 
checked, tend  to  spread  and  pro- 
duce great  and  even  fatal  exhaus- 
tion. 

Ll'chened  (li'kSnd),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  covered  with, 
lichens.  Tennyson. 

U-Chen'lc  (It-ken'Ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  ob- 
tained from,  lichens. 

Lichenlc  acid,  (a)  An  organic  acid,  C14H24O3,  obtained 
from  Iceland  moss.   (6)  An  old  name  of  fumaric  acid. 


Lichens. 

1  Usnea  barbata;  2  3 
Cladonia  pyxidaia ; 
4  Farmetia  pallescetis. 
All  nat.  size. 


U-chen'l-form  (-i-f5rm),  a. 
lichen. 


Having  the  form  of  a 


U'Chen-in  (li^ken-Tn),  re.  (Chem.)  A  substance  iso- 
meric with  starch,  extracted  from  several  species  of  moss 
and  lichen,  esp.  from  Iceland  moss. 

Li/chen-0-grapMc  (ll'kgn-S-graf'Ik,  la.      [Cf.    F. 

Ll'Chen-o-graph'lc-al  (-T-kal),  f      lichenogra- 

pfimue.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  liclienography. 

Ll'Chen-os'ra-phist  (-Sg'ri-flst),  re.  One  who  de- 
scribes hchens ;  one  versed  in  lichenography, 


U'chen-Og'ra-phy  (ll'ken-Sg'ra-fj?),  re.  ILichen  + 
-graphy :  cf.  F.  lichenographie.']  A  description  of  lichens ; 
the  science  which  illustrates  the  natural  history  of  lichens. 

Ll'ohen-Ol'O-gist  (-Sl'S-jIst),  ».  One  versed  in  lichen- 
ology. 

Li'chen-ol'o-i7  (-J?),  »•  ilAchen  ■{■  ■logy.']  The 
science  which  treats  of  lichens. 

Li'chen-OUS  (li'ken-iis),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembhng,  lichens;  abounding  in  lichens;  covered  with 
lichens.  G.  Eliot. 

Li'chi'  (le'che'),  re.     {Bot.)  See  LiTcm. 

Llch'wale'  (ITch'wal'),  re.     (Bot.)  The  gromwell. 

LlCh'WOrt'  (-wQrf),  re.  (Bot.)  An  herb,  the  wall 
pellitory.     See  Pellitoey. 

Licit  (lis'it),  a.  [L.  licitus  permitted,  lawful,  from 
licere  :  cf.  F.  licite.  See  License.]  Lawful.  "  Licit  ea- 
tablishments."  Carlyle.  —  Llc'it-ly,  adv.  —  Llc'lt- 
ness,  re. 

Lic'l-ta'tlon  (lls'I-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  licitatio,  fr.  lici- 
tari,  liceri,  to  bid,  offer  a  price.]  The  act  of  offering  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder.     [JJ.] 

Lick  (Ilk),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Licked  (ITkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Licking.]  [AS.  liccian;  akin  to  OS.  likkon,  D. 
likken,  OHG.  lecchon,  G.  lecken,  Goth,  bi^laigon,  Russ. 
lizate,  L.  lingere,  Gr.  \eCxeiv,  Skr.  lih,  rih.  V121.  Cf. 
Leohee,  Relish.]  1.  To  draw  or  pass  the  tongue  over ; 
as,  a  dog  licks  his  master's  hand.  Addison. 

2.  To  lap  ;  to  take  in  with  the  tongue  ;  as,  a  dog  or 
cat  licks  milk.  Shak. 

To  lick  the  dust,  to  be  slain ;  to  fall  in  battle.  "  His 
enemies  shall  lick  the  dust."  Ps.  Ixxii.  9.  — To  lick  into 
shape,  to  give  proper  form  to ;  —  from  a  notion  that  the 
bear's  cubs  are  born  shapeless  and  subsequently  formed 
by  licking.  Hudibras.  —  To  lick  the  spittle  of,  to  fawn 
upon.  South.  —  To  lick  up,  to  take  all  of  by  licking ;  to 
devour ;  to  consume  entirely.    Shak.    Num.  xxii.  4. 

Lick,  n.  [See  Lick,  v."]  1.  A  stroke  of  the  tongue  in 
licking.     "A  Kcft  at  the  honey  pot."  Dryden. 

2.  A  quick  and  careless  application  of  anything,  as  if 
by  a  stroke  of  the  tongue,  or  of  something  which  acts 
like  a  tongue ;  as,  to  put  on  colors  with  a  lick  of  the 
brush.  Also,  a  small  quantity  of  any  substance  so  ap- 
plied.   IColloq.'] 

A  lick  of  court  whitewash.  Oray. 

3.  A  place  where  salt  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  to  which  wild  animals  resort  to  lick  it  up ;  —  often, 
but  not  always,  near  salt  springs.     lU.  S-l 

Lick,  V.  t.  [Cf.  OSw.  I'dgga  to  place,  strike,  prick.] 
To  strike  with  repeated  blows  for  punishment ;  to  flog ; 
to  whip  or  conquer,  as  in  a  pugilistic  encounter.  IColloq. 
or  Low']  Carlyle.    Thackeray. 

Lick,  re.  A  slap ;  a  quick  stroke.  IColloq.]  ^^  A.  lick 
across  the  face. "  Dryden. 

Lick'er  (ITk'er),  re.  [Of.  Lecheb.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  licks. 

Llcker  in  ( Carding  Machine),  the  drum,  or  cylinder, 
by  which  the  lap  is  taken  from  the  feed  rollers. 

Lick'er-ish,  a.  [Cf.  Lecherous.]  1.  Eager ;  crav- 
ing ;  urged  by  desire  ;  eager  to  taste  or  enjoy ;  greedy. 
"The  lickerish  palate  of  the  glutton."  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Tempting  the  appetite ;  dainty.  "  lAckerish  baits, 
fit  to  insnare  a  brute. "  Milton. 

3.  Lecherous;  lustful.  Robert  of  Brunne. 
— Lick'er-ish-ly,  atZv.— Llck'er-Ish-ness,  re. 

Llck'er-ous  (-tis),  a.  Lickerish ;  eager  ;  lustful.  lObs.] 
—  Lick'er-OUS-ness,  n.     lObs.]     Chaucer. 

Llck'ing,  re.     1.  A  lapping  with  the  tongue. 

2.  A  flogging  or  castigation.     IColloq.  or  Low] 

Llck'pen'ny  (-pSn'ny),  re.  A  devourer  or  absorber  of 
money.     "  Law  is  a  KcAyierarey. "  Sir  "W.  Scott. 

Lick'-spig'ot  (-spig/ut),  re.    A  tapster.     lObs.] 

Lick'-spit'Ue  (-spit't'l),  re.  An  abject  flatterer  or 
parasite.  Theodore  Hook. 

Lic'o-rice  (llk'o-ris),  re.  [OE.  licoris,  through  Old 
French,  fr.  L.  liquiritia,  corrupted  fr.  glycyrrhiza,  Gr. 
yXvKvppi^a ;  yAuKiis  sweet  -|-  pi'fa  root.  Cf.  Gltcebin, 
Glycyeehiza,  WoET.]  [Written also  Kguorice.]  1.  (Bot.) 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Glycyrrhiza  (G.  glabra),  the  root 
of  which  abounds  with  a  sweet  juice,  and  is  much  used 
in  demulcent  compositions, 

2.  The  inspissated  juice  of  licorice  root,  used  as  a  con- 
fection and  for  medicinal  purposae. 

Licorice  fern  (Bot.),  a  name  of  several  kinds  of  polypody 
which  have  rootstocks  of  a  sweetish  flavor.  —  Licorice  su- 
gar. {Cliem.)  See  Glyoyerhizin.  —  Licorice  vieei  (Bot.), 
the  tropical  plant  Scapania  dulcis.  —  Mountain  licorice 
(.Bot.),  a  kind  of  clover  ( Trifolium  alpinum),  found  in  the 
Alps.  It  has  large  purplish  flowers  and  a  sweetish  peren- 
nial rootstock.  —Wild  licorice.  (Bot.)  (a) The  North  Amer- 
ican perennial  herb  Glycyrrhiza  lejndota.  (b)  Certain 
broad-leaved  cleavers  ( Galium  circiezans  and  G.  lanceo- 
latum).  (c)  The  leguminous  climber  Abrus  precatorius, 
whose  scarlet  and  black  seeds  are  called  black-eyed  Su- 
sans. Its  roots  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  true 
licorice  ( Olycyrrhiza  glabra). 

Llc'0-rous  (ITk'o-rQs),  a.  See  Lickbeish. — Lic'O- 
rous-neas,  re.    lObs.]    Herbert. 

Lic'our  (ITk'Sr),  re.    Liquor.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Lic'tor  (lTk't5r),  re.  [L.]  (Rom.  Antiq.)  An  officer 
who  bore  an  ax  and  fasces  or  rods,  as  ensigns  of  his 
office.  His  duty  was  to  attend  the  chief  magistrates 
when  they  appeared  in  public,  to  clear  the  way,  and 
cause  due  respect  to  be  paid  to  them,  also  to  apprehend 
and  punish  criminals. 

Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power.      Milton. 

Lid  (lid),  re.  [AS.  Mid,  fr.  klidan  (in  comp.)  to  cover, 
shut;  akin  to  OS.  hlidan  (in  comp.),  D.  lid  lid,  OHG. 
hut,  G.  augenZM  eyelid,  Icel.  hliS  gate,  gateway.   V40.] 

1.  That  which  covers  the  opening  of  a  vessel  or  box, 
etc.  ;  a  movable  cover  ;  as,  the  lid  of  a  chest  or  trunk. 

2.  The  cover  of  the  eye ;  an  eyelid.  Shak. 
Tears,  big  tears,  gushed  from  tlie  rough  soldier's  lid.    Byron. 

3.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  cover  of  the  spore  cases  of  mosses. 
(J)  A  calyx  wliich  separates  from  the  flower,  and  falls 
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off  in  a  single  piece,  as  in  the  Australian  •  Eucalypti, 
(c)  The  top  of  an  ovary  which  opens  transversely,  as  in 
the  fruit  of  the  purslane  and  the  tree  which  yields  Brazil 
nuts. 

Lid'ded  (ITd'dgd),  a.    Covered  with  a  lid.  Keats. 

Lidge  (ITj),  re.     Same  as  Ledge.     lObs.]         Spenser. 

Lid'less  (lid'lSs),  a.  Having  no  lid,  or  not  covered 
with  the  lids,  as  the  eyes ;  hence,  sleepless ;  watchful. 

A  lidless  watcher  of  the  public  weal.       Tennyson. 

Lie  (li),  re.    See  Lye. 

Lie  (li),  re.  [AS.  lyge;  akin  to  D.  leugen,  OHG.  lugi, 
G.  liige,  lug,  Icel.  lygi,  Dan.  &  Sw.  logn,  Goth,  liugn. 
See  Lie  to  utter  a  falsehood.]  1.  A  falsehood  uttered 
or  acted  for  the  purpose  of  deception;  an  intentional 
violation  of  truth ;  an  untruth  spoken  with  the  intention 
to  deceive. 

The  proper  notion  of  a  lie  is  an  endeavoring  to  deceive 
another  by  signifying  that  to  him  as  true,  which  we  ourselves 
think  not  to  be  so.  S.  Clarke. 

It  is  willful  deceit  that  makes  a  he.  A  man  may  act  a  lie,  as 
by  pointing  his  finger  in  a  wrong  direction  when  a  traveler  in- 
quires of  him  his  road.  Paley. 

2.  A  flction ;  a  fable ;  an  untruth.  Dryden. 

3.  Anything  which  misleads  or  disappoints. 

Wishing  this  lie  of  life  was  o'er.  Trench. 

To  give  the  lie  to.  (a)  To  charge  with  falsehood ;  as, 
the  man  gave  him  the  he.  (b)  To  reveal  to  be  false ;  as,  a 
man's  actions  may  give  the  he  to  his  words.  —  White  lie,  a 
euphemism  for  such  lies  as  one  finds  it  convenient  to  tell, 
and  excuses  himself  for  telling. 

Syn.  — Untruth;  falsehood;  fiction;  deception.  — Lie, 
Unteuth.  a  man  may  state  what  is  untrue  from  igno- 
rance or  misconception ;  hence,  to  impute  an  untruth  to 
one  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  charging  hiln  with  a 
lie.  Every  lie  is  an  untruth,  but  not  every  untruth  is  a 
lie.    Cf.  Falsity. 

Lie,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Lied  (lid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Lying  (li'ing).]  [OE.  lien,  liien,  lejen,  leo^en,  AS.  led- 
gan  ;  akin  to  D.  liegen,  OS.  &  OHG.  liogan,  G.  liigen, 
Icel.  IjUga,  Sw.  Ijuga,  Dan.  lyve,  Goth,  liugan,  Russ. 
Igate.]  To  utter  falsehood  with  an  intention  to  deceive  ; 
to  say  or  do  that  which  is  intended  to  deceive  another, 
when  he  has  a  right  to  know  the  truth,  or  when  morality 
requires  a  just  representation. 

Lie,  V.  i.  limp.  Lay  (la) ;  p.  p.  Lain  (Ian),  (Lien 
(li'en),  Obs.)  -jp.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Lying.]  [OE.  lien,  liggen, 
AS.  licgan;  akin  to  D.  liggen,  OHG.  ligen,  licken,  6.  lie- 
gen, Icel.  liggja,  Sw.  ligga,  Dan.  ligge,  Goth,  ligan,  Kuss. 
lejate,  L.  lectus  bed,  Gr.  Ae'^os  bed,  Ki^aaSai  to  lie.  Cf. 
Lair,  Law,  Lay,  v.  t.,  Littee,  Low,  adj.]  1.  To  rest  ex- 
tended on  the  ground,  a  bed,  or  any  support ;  to  be,  or 
to  put  one's  self,  in  an  horizontal  position,  or  nearly  so ; 
to  be  prostrate ;  to  be  stretched  out ;  — often  with  down, 
when  predicated  of  living  creatures ;  as,  the  book  lies 
on  the  table ;  the  snow  lies  on  the  roof ;  he  lies  in  his 
coffin. 

The  watchful  traveler  .  .  . 
Lay  down  again,  and  closed  his  weary  eyes.     Dryden. 

2.  To  be  situated;  to  occupy  a  certain  place;  as, 
Ireland  lies  west  of  England  ;  the  meadows  lie  along  the 
river ;  the  ship  lay  in  port. 

3.  To  abide ;  to  remain  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ; 
to  be  in  a  certain  state  or  condition ;  as,  to  lie  waste  ;  to 
lie  fallow ;  to  lie  open ;  to  lie  hid ;  to  lie  grieving ;  to  lie 
under  one's  displeasure ;  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves  ;  the  paper  does  not  lie  smooth  on  the  wall. 

4.  To  be  or  exist ;  to  belong  or  pertain ;  to  have  an 
abiding  place ;  to  consist ;  —  with  in. 

Envy  lies  between  beings  equal  in  nature,  though  unequal  in 
circumstances.  Collier. 

He  that  thinks  that  diversion  may  not  lie  in  hard  labor,  for- 
gets the  early  rising  and  hard  riding  of  huntsmen.  Locke. 

5.  To  lodge ;  to  sleep. 

Whiles  1  was  now  trifling  at  home,  I  saw  London,  .  . .  where 

I  lay  one  night  only.  Evelyn. 

Mr.  Quinion  lay  at  our  house  that  night.      Dickens. 

6.  To  be  still  or  quiet,  like  one  lying  down  to  rest. 

The  wind  is  loud  and  will  not  lie.  Shak. 

7.  (Law)  To  be  sustainable ;  to  be  capable  of  being 
maintained.    "An  appeal  Wes  in  this  case."        Parsons. 

(11^°°  Through  ignorance  or  carelessness  speakers  and 
writers  often  confuse  the  forms  of  the  two  distinct  verbs 
lay  and  lie.  Lay  is  a  transitive  verb,  and  has  for  its  pret- 
erit laid;  as,  he  told  me  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  laid  it 
down.  Lie  is  intransitive,  and  has  for  its  preterit  lay  ; 
as,  he  told  me  to  lie  do\vn,  and  I  lay  down.  Some  per- 
sons blunder  by  using  laid  for  the  preterit  of  lie  ;  as,  he 
told  me  to  lie  down,  and  I  laid  down.  So  persons  often 
say  incorrectly,  the  ship  laid  at  anchor;  they  laid  by 
during  the  storm ;  the  book  was  laying  on  the  shelf,  etc. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  remember,  m  iul  such  cases,  that 
laid  is  the  preterit  of  lay,  and  not  of  lie. 

To  lie  along  the  shore  (Naut.),  to  coast,  keeping  land  in 
sight.  —  To  lie  at  the  door  of,  to  be  imputable  to  ;  as,  the 
sin,  blame,  etc.,  lies  at  your  door.  — To  lie  at  the  heart, 
to  be  an  object  of  affection,  desire,  or  anxiety.  Sir  W, 
Temple.  —  To  lie  at  the  mercy  of,  to  be  in  the  power  of.  — 
To  lie  by.  (a)  To  remain  with  ;  to  be  at  hand  ^  as,  he  has 
the  manuscript  lying  by  him.  (b)  To  rest ;  to  intermit  la- 
bor ;  as,  we  fay  by  during  tlie  heat  of  the  day.  —  To  U« 
hard  or  heavy,  to  press  or  weigh ;  to  bear  hard.  —  To  lie 
In,  to  be  in  childbed ;  to  bring  forth  young.  —  To  lie  in 
one,  to  be  in  the  power  of ;  to  belong  to.  "As  much  as 
lielh  ill.  you,  live  iieaceably  with  all  men."    Rom.  xii.  18. 

—  To  lie  in  the  way,  to  be  an  obstacle  or  impediment.  — 
To  lie  In  wait,  to  wait  in  concealment ;  to  lie  in  ambusli. 

—  To  lie  on  or  upon,  (a)  To  depend  on;  as,  his  life  lies 
on  the  result,  (b)  To  bear,  rest,  press,  or  weigh  on.  —To 
lie  low,  to  remain  in  concealment  or  inactive.  [.S^oh';]  — 
To  lie  on  hand,  To  lie  on  one's  hands,  to  remain  uusoUl  or 
unused  ;  as,  the  goods  .are  still  hjiuij  on  his  hnnds  ;  they 
have  too  much  time  liiitig  on  their  hatuis.  —  To  He  on  the 
head  of,  to  be  imputed  to. 

What  he  gets  nioto  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my 
head.  Shak. 

—  To  lie  over,  (a)  To  remain  unpaid  after  the  time 
when  payment  is  due,  as  a  note  in  uank.  (h)  To  bo  de- 
ferred to  some  future  occasion,  as  a  resolution  in  a  public 
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deliberative  body To  lie  to  (Naut.),  to  stop  or  delay ; 

especially,  to  head  as  near  the  wind  as  possible  as  being 
the  positiou  of  greatest  safety  in  a  gale  ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 
Cf.  To  bring  io,  under  Being.  —  To  lie  under,  to  be  subject 
to;  to  suffer;  to  be  oppressed  by. —  To  lie  with,  (a)  To 
lodge  or  sleep  with,  (b)  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with, 
(c)  To  belong  to ;  as,  it  lies  with  you  to  make  amends. 

Lie  (U),  n.  The  position  or  way  in  which  anything 
lies  ;  the  lay,  as  of  land  or  country.         J.  H.  Newman. 

He  surveyed  with  his  own  eyes  .  .  .  the  lie  of  the  country  on 
the  side  towards  Thrace.  Jowett  iT/iucyd.). 

Lle'ber-kuhn  (le'ber-kun),  n.  [Named  after  a  Ger- 
man physician  and  instrument  maker,  J.  N.  IAeberkuhn.'\ 
(Optics)  A  concave  metallic  mirror  attached  to  the  ob- 
ject-glass end  of  a  microscope,  to  throw  down  light  on 
opaque  objects ;  a  reflector. 

Llelier-kuhn's  glands'  (le'ber-kunz  glSndz').  [See 
LlEBEEKiJHN.]  (Anal.)  The  simple  tubular  glands  of  the 
small  intestines ;  —  called  also  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn. 

II  Lied  (let),  re. ;  pi.  Lieder  (le'der).  [G.]  [Mus.)  A 
lay  ;  a  German  song.  It  differs  from  the  French  cAa«ion, 
and  the  Italian  canzone,  all  three  being  national. 

The  German  Lied  is  perhaps  the  most  faithful  reflection  of 
the  national  sentiment.  Grove. 

II  Lle'der-ta'fel  (le'der-ta'f'l),  re.  [G.,  lit.,  a  song  ta- 
ble.] (Mus.)  A  popular  name  for  any  society  or  club 
which  meets  for  the  practice  of  male  part  songs. 

Llel  (lef),  n.    Same  as  Lip. 

Lief  (lef),  a.  [Written  also  Keve.']  [OE.  Zee/,  lef, 
leaf,  AS.  Ie6f;  akin  to  OS.  liof,  OFries.  liaf,  D.  lief,  G. 
lieb,  OHG.  Hob,  Icel.  Ijufr,  Sw.  Ijiif,  Goth.  Hubs,  and  E. 
love.  V124.  See  Love,  and  cf.  Believe,  Leave,  re., 
FcKLOUGH,  Libidinous.]  1.  Dear;  beloved.  \_Obs.,  ex- 
cept in  poetry.]  "  My  liefe  mother."  Chaucer.  "  My 
liefest  liege."    Shale. 

As  thou  art  ?ie/and  dear,  Tennyson. 

2.  (Used  with  a  form  of  the  verb  to  be,  and  the  dative 
of  the  personal  pronoun.)  Pleasing  ;  agreeable  ;  accept- 
able; preferable.  [06i.]  See  Lief,  adv.,  and  Had  as 
lief,  under  Had. 

Full  li^fme  were  this  counsel  for  to  hide.       Chaucer. 
Death  me  li^er  were  than  such  despite.         Spenser. 

3.  Willing;  disposed.     iObs.'\ 

lam  not  Zz'^ to  gab.  Chaucer. 

He  up  arose,  however  lief  or  loth.  Spenser. 

lAet,  n.    A  dear  one  ;  a  sweetheart.    \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Lief,   adv.     Gladly ;  willingly  ;    freely  ;  —  now  used 

only  in  the  phrases,  had  as  lief,  and  would  as  lief;  as,  I 

had,  or  would,  as  lief  go  as  not. 

All  women  litest  would 

Be  sovereign  of  man's  love.  Gower. 

I  had  as  Z/e/the  town  crier  spoke  my  lines.  Shak. 

Far  liefer  by  his  dear  hand  had  I  die.       Tennyson. 

51^^  The  comparative  liefer  with  had  or  would,  and 

followed  by  the  infinitive,  either  with  or  without  the  sign 

to,  signifies  prefer,  choose  as  preferable,  would  or  had 

rather.    In  the  16th  century  rather  was  substituted  for 

liefer  in  such  constructions  in  literary  English,  and  has 

continued  to  be  generally  so  used.    See  ifod  as  lief.  Had 

rather,  etc.,  under  Had. 

Llef'some  (lef'siim),  a.    Pleasing ;  delightful.    [06j.] 

Lleg'ance  (le'jans),  re.    Same  as  Ligeance. 

Uege  (lej),  a.     [OE.  lige,  lege,  F.  lige,  LL.  ligius,  le- 

gius,  liege,  unlimited,  complete,  prob.  of  German  origin  ; 

cf.  G.  ledig  free  from  bonds  and  obstacles,  MHG.  ledec, 

ledic,  lidic,  freed,  loosed,  and  Charta  Ottonis  de  Ben- 

them,  ann.  1253,  "  ligius  homo  quod  Teutonice  dicitur 

ledigman,"  i.  e.,  uni  soli  homagio  obligatus, free  from  all 

obligations  to  others ;  influenced  by  L.  ligare  to  bind. 

G.  ledig  perh.  orig.  meant,  free  to  go  where  one  pleases, 

and  is  perh.  akin  to  E.  lead  to  conduct.    Of.  Lead  to 

guide.]    1.  Sovereign  ;  independent ;  having  authority  or 

right  to  allegiance  ;  as,  a  Ke^e  lord.  Chaucer. 

She  looked  as  grand  as  doomsday  and  as  grave  ; 

And  he,  he  reverenced  his  liege  lady  there.       Tennyson. 

2.  Serving  an  independent  sovereign  or  master  ;  bound 
by  a  feudal  tenure  ;  obliged  to  be  faithful  and  loyal  to  a 
Buperior,  as  a  vassal  to  his  lord ;  faithful ;  loyal ;  as,  a 
liege  man ;  a  liege  subject. 

3.  (Old  Laiu)  Full ;  perfect ;  complete;  pure.  Burrill. 

Liege  homage  (Feudal  Custom),  that  homage  of  one  sov- 
ereign or  prince  to  another  which  acknowledged  an  obli- 
gation of  fealty  and  services.  —  Liege  ponstie  [L.  legitima 
votestas]  {Scots Laiu),  perfect,  i.e.,  legal,  power;  specif., 
having  health  requisite  to  do  legal  acts.  —  Liege  widow- 
hood, perfect,  i.  e.,  pure,  widowhood.    [Obs.] 

Liege  (lej),  n.     1.  A  free  and  independent  person ; 
■pecif.,  a  lord  paramount;  a  sovereign.  Mrs.  Browning. 
The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 
Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents.  Shak. 

2.  The  subject  of  a  sovereign  or  lord ;  a  liegeman. 

A  liege  lord  seems  to  have  been  a  lord  of  a  free  band  ;  and  his 
lieges,  though  serving  under  him,  were  privileged  men,  free 
from  all  other  obligations,  their  name  being  due  to  their  free- 
dom, not  to  their  service.  Skeat. 

Llege'man  (-mon),  n.  ;  pi.  Liegemen  (-men).  Same 
as  Liege,  re. ,  2.  Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Lle'ger  (le'jer),  n.  [See  Legeh,  Ledger.]  A  resident 
ambassador.     \_Obs.']    See  Legee.  Denham. 

Lle'glan-cy  (le'jan-sy),  re.    See  Ligeance. 

U'ea  (li'Sn),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Lie.   See  Lain.   Ps.  Ixviii.  13. 

Lien  (len  or  li'gn  ;  277),  re.  [P.  lien  band,  bond,  tie, 
fr.  L.  ligamen,  fr.  ligare  to  bind.  Cf.  League  a  union, 
Leam  a  string,  Leambr,  Ligament.]  (Laiu)  A  legal 
claim ;  a  charge  upon  real  or  personal  property  for  the 
satisfaction  of  some  debt  or  duty ;  a  right  in  one  to  con- 
trol or  hold  and  retain  the  property  of  another  until  some 
claim  of  the  former  is  paid  or  satisfied. 

U-e'nal  (It-e'nol),  a.  [L.  lien  the  spleen.]  (Anat.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spleen  ;  splenic. 

II  Ll-en'CU-lus  (It-gn'kiS-iris),  re.  /  pi.  LiENCOTl  (-li). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  lien  Fhe  spleen.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the 
smaU  nodules  sometimes  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  spleen ;  an  accessory  or  supplementary  spleen. 


U-e'nO-ln-teS'tl-nal    (It-e'no-Tn-tSs'tT-nnl),    a.     [L. 

lien  the  spleen  +  E.  intestinal.']  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  spleen  and  intestine  ;  as,  the  lieno-inteslinal 
vein  of  the  frog. 

Li'en-ter'ic  (li'en-ter'ik),  a.  [L.  lieniericus,  Gr.  Keiev- 
TepiKos :  cf.  F.  lienterique.  See  Lientert.]  (Med.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  lientery.  —  re. 
(Med. )  A  lientery.  Grew. 

Iil'en-ter-y  (li'en-ter-y),  n.  [Gr.  Ketevrepia ;  Aeio? 
smooth,  soft  -\-  ei'xepoi'  an  intestine  :  cf.  F.  lienterie.] 
(Med.)  A  diarrhea,  in  which  the  food  is  discharged  im- 
perfectly digested,  or  with  but  little  change.   Dunglison. 

Li'er  (li'er),  re.  [From  Lie.]  One  who  lies  down ; 
one  who  rests  or  remains,  as  in  concealment. 

There  were  Hers  in  ambush  against  him.    JosJi.  viii.  14. 

Lleme'  rib'  (lySm'  rib').  [F.  Heme.']  (Arch.)  In 
Gothic  vaulting,  any  rib  which  does  not  spring  from  the 
impost  and  is  not  a  ridge  rib,  but  passes  from  one  boss 
or  intersection  of  the  principal  ribs  to  another. 

Lieu  (lu),  re.  [F.,  OP.  also  liu,  leu,  lou,  fr.  L.  locus 
place.  See  Local,  Loous.]  Place ;  room  ;  stead ;  —  used 
only  in  the  phrase  in  lieu  of,  that  is,  instead  of. 

The  plan  of  extortion  had  been  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  scheme 
of  confiscation.  Burke. 

Lleu-ten'an-cy  (Ifi-ten'an-sy  ;  277),  re.  1.  The  office, 
rank,  or  commission,  of  a  lieutenant. 

2.  The  body  of  lieutenants  or  subordinates.     [_Obs.] 

The  list  of  the  lieutenancy  of  our  metropolis.       Felton. 

Lleu-ten'ant  (lii-ten'ant),  re.  [F.,fr.  lieu  place  -|-  ten- 
ant holding,  p.  pr.  of  tenir  to  hold,  L.  tenere.  See  Lieu, 
and  Tenant,  and  cf.  Locum  tenens.]  1.  An  officer  who 
supplies  the  place  of  a  superior  in  his  absence  ;  a  repre- 
sentative of,  or  substitute  for,  anotlier  in  the  perform- 
ance of  any  duty. 

The  lawful  magistrate,  who  is  the  vicegerent  or  lieutenant  of 
God.  Abp.  Bramhall. 

2.  (a)  A  commissioned  officer  in  the  army,  next  below 
a  captain.  (J)  A  commissioned  officer  in  the  British 
navy,  in  rank  next  below  a  commander,  (c)  A  commis- 
sioned officer  in  the  United  States  navy,  in  rank  next 
below  a  lieutenant  commander. 

B^^  Lieutenant  is  often  used,  either  adjectively  or  in 
hyphened  compounds,  to  denote  an  officer,  in  rank  next 
below  another,  especially  when  the  duties  of  the  higher 
officer  may  devolve  upon  the  lower  one  ;  as,  lieutenant 
general,  or  Heutenant-geneTnl ;  lieutenant  colonel,  or  Heu- 
ienant-colonel ;  lieutenant  governor,  etc. 

Deputy  lieutenant,  the  title  of  any  one  of  the  deputies 
or  assistants  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  a  county.  [Eng.] 
—  Lieutenant  colonel,  an  army  officer  next  in  rank  above 
major,  and  below  colonel.  —  Lieutenant  commander,  an  offi- 
cer in  the  United  States  navy,  in  rank  next  below  a  com- 
mander and  next  above  a  lieutenant.  —  Lieutenant  general. 
See  in  Vocabulary.  —  Lieutenant  governor,  (a)  An  officer 
of  a  State,  being  next  in  rank  to  the  governor,  and,  in  case 
of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  latter,  himself  acting 
as  governor.  [U.  S.]  (b)  A  deputy  governor  acting  as 
the  chief  civil  officer  of  one  of  several  colonies  under  a 
governor  general.    [Eng.] 

Lleu-ten'ant  gen'er-al  (jen'er-al).  An  army  officer  in 
rank  next  below  a  general  and  next  above  a  major  general. 

11^°*  In  the  United  States,  before  the  civil  war,  this 
rank  had  been  conferred  only  on  George  Washington  and 
(in  brevet)  on  Winfleld  Scott.  In  1864  it  was  revived  by 
Congress  and  conferred  on  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  subse- 
quently, by  promotion,  on  William  T.  Sherman  and  Pliilip 
H.  Sheridan,  each  of  whom  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  the  army.  When  Sheridan  was  made  general 
(in  1888)  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  was  suffered  to 
lapse.    See  General. 

Lleu-ten'ant-ry  (-rj),  re.    See  Lieutenanct.      [Oto.] 

Lieu-ten'ant-ship,  re.    Same  as  Lieutenancy,  1. 

Lleve  (lev),  a.    Same  as  Libp. 

LU  (lif),  re.  [Written  also  lief.]  The  fiber  by  which 
the  petioles  of  the  date  palm  are  bound  together,  from 
which  various  kinds  of  cordage  are  made. 

Life  (lif),  re.  ;  pi.  Lives  (livz).  [AS.  lif;  akin  to  D. 
lijf  body,  G.  leib  body,  MHG.  lip  life,  body,  OHG.  lib 
liie,  Icel.  lif,  life,  body,  Sw.  lif,  Dan.  liv,  and  E.  live,  v. 
V119-  See  Live,  and  cf.  Alive.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
which  begins  with  generation,  birth,  or  germination,  and 
ends  with  death  ;  also,  the  time  during  which  this  state 
continues ;  that  state  of  an  animal  or  plant  in  which  all 
or  any  of  its  organs  are  capable  of  performing  all  or  any 
of  their  functions  ;  —  used  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms. 

2.  Of  human  beings :  The  union  of  the  soul  and  body  ; 
also,  the  duration  of  their  union  ;  sometimes,  the  death- 
less quality  or  existence  of  the  soul ;  as,  man  is  a  crea- 
ture having  an  immortal  life. 

She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life.  Shak. 

3.  (Philos.)  The  potential  principle,  or  force,  by  which 
the  organs  of  animals  and  plants  are  started  and  contin- 
ued in  the  performance  of  their  several  and  cooperative 
functions ;  the  vital  force,  whether  regarded  as  physical 
or  spiritual. 

4.  Figuratively :  The  potential  or  animating  principle, 
also,  the  period  of  duration,  of  anything  that  is  conceived 
of  as  resembling  a  natural  organism  in  structure  or  func- 
tions ;  as,  the  life  of  a  state,  a  machine,  or  a  book ;  au- 
thority is  the  life  of  government. 

5.  A  certain  way  or  manner  of  living  with  respect  to 
conditions,  circumstances,  character,  conduct,  occupa- 
tion, etc.  ;  hence,  human  affairs ;  also,  lives,  considered 
collectively,  as  a  distinct  class  or  type ;  as,  low  life ;  a 
good  or  evil  life  ;  the  life  of  Indians,  or  of  miners. 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life.  Milton. 

By  experience  of  life  abroad  in  the  world.        Ascham. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime.  Longfellow. 

'T  is  from  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn.      Pope. 

6.  Animation  ;  spirit ;  vivacity ;  vigor ;  energy. 

No  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy  and  in  words.    Felton. 
That  gives  thy  gestures  grace  and  life.    Wordsworth. 

7.  That  which  imparts  or  excites  spirit  or  vigor  ;  that 


upon  which  enjoyment  or  success  depends ;  as,  he  was 
the  life  of  the  company,  or  of  the  enterprise. 

8-  The  living  or  actual  form,  person,  thing,  or  state  ; 
as,  a  picture  or  a  description  from  the  life. 

9  A  person  ;  a  living  being,  usually  a  human  being ; 
as,  many  lives  were  sacrificed. 

10.  The  system  of  animal  nature ;  animals  in  general, 
or  considered  collectively. 

Full  nature  swarms  with  life.  Thomson, 

H.  An  essential  constituent  of  life,  esp.  the  blood. 
The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  .  .  .  they  are  life.   John  vi.  63. 
The  warm  life  came  issuing  through  the  wound.     Pope. 

12.  A  history  of  the  acts  and  events  of  a  life  ;  a  biog- 
raphy ;  as,  Johnson  wrote  the  life  of  Milton. 

13.  Enjoyment  in  the  right  use  of  the  powers ;  espe- 
cially, a  spiritual  existence ;  happiness  in  the  favor  of 
God ;  heavenly  felicity. 

14.  Something  dear  to  one  as  one's  existence ;  a  dar- 
ling ;  —  used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

(1^°°  Life  forms  the  first  part  of  many  compounds,  for 
the  most  part  of  obvious  meaning ;  as,  Zi/e-giving,  life- 
sustaining,  etc. 

Life  annuity,  an  annuity  payable  during  one's  life.  — 
Life  arrow.  Life  rocket,  Lite  shot,  an  arrow,  rocket,  or  shot, 
for  carrying  an  attached  line  to  a  vessel  in  distress  in  or- 
der to  save  lif e.  —  Life  assurance.  See  Life  insurance,  be- 
low. —  Life  buoy.  See  Buoy.  —  Life  car,  a  water-tight  boat 
or  box,  traveling  on  a  line  from  a  wrecked  vessel  to  the 
shore.  In  it  persons  are  hauled  through  the  waves  and 
surf.  —  Life  drop,  a  drop  of  vital  blood.  Byron.  — Life  es- 
tate (Law),  an  estate  which  is  held  during  the  term  of 
some  certain  person's  life,  but  does  not  pass  by  inherit- 
ance. —  Life  everlasting  (Bot.  >,  a  plant  with  white  or  yellow 
persistent  scales  about  the  heads  of  the  flowers,  as  Anlen- 
reffncf,  and  Gnaphalium ;  cudweed.  —Life  of  an  execution 
(Law),  the  period  when  an  execution  is  in  force,  or  before 
it  expires.  —  Life  guard.  (Mil. )  See  under  Guard.  —  Life 
insurance,  the  act  or  system  of  insuring  against  death ;  a 
contract  by  which  the  insurer  undertakes,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  payment  of  a  premium  (usually  at  stated  pe- 
riods), to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
the  insured  or  of  a  third  person  in  whose  life  the  insured 
has  an  interest.  —  Life  interest,  an  estate  or  interest  which 
lasts  during  one's  life,  or  the  life  of  another  person,  but 
does  not  pass  by  inheritance.  —  Life  land  (Lair),  land  held 
by  lease  for  the  term  of  a  life  or  lives.  —  Life  line,  (a) 
(Naut. )  A  line  along  any  part  of  a  vessel  for  tlve  security 
of  sailors,  (b)  A  line  attached  to  a  life  boat,  or  to  any  life 
saving  apparatus,  to  be  grasped  by  a  person  in  the  water. 

—  Life  rate,  the  rate  of  premium  for  insuring  a  life.  —Life 
rent,  the  rent  of  a  life  estate  ;  rent  or  property  to  which 
one  is  entitled  during  one's  life.  —  Life  school,  a  school  for 
artists  in  which  they  model,  paint,  or  draw  from  living 
models.  —  Life  table,  a  table  showing  the  probability  of 
life  at  different  ages.  —  To  lose  one's  life,  to  die.  —  To  seek 
the  life  of,  to  seek  to  kill. —To  the  life,  so  as  closely  to 
resemble  the  living  person  or  the  subject ;  as,  the  por- 
trait was  drawn  to  trie  life. 

Life'blOOd'  (lif'bliid'),  re.  1.  The  blood  necessary  to 
life  ;  vital  blood.  Bryden. 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  gives  strength  and  energy. 

Money  [is]  the  lifeblood  of  the  nation.  Swift. 

Llfe1)0at'  (-bof),  re.  A  strong,  buoyant  boat  especially 
designed  for  saving  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  people. 

Life'ful  (-ful),  a.    Full  of  vitaUty.  Spenser. 

Llfe'-giv'lhg  (-giv'ing),  a.  Giving  life  or  spirit; 
having  power  to  give  life  ;  inspiriting ;  invigorating. 

Life'hold'  (-hold'),  re.    Land  held  by  a  life  estate. 

Lif e'less,  a.  Destitute  of  life,  or  deprived  of  life ; 
not  containing,  or  inhabited  by,  living  beings  or  vegeta- 
tion ;  dead,  or  apparently  dead ;  spiritless ;  powerless ; 
dull ;  as,  a  lifeless  carcass ;  lifeless  matter ;  a  lifeless  des-i 
ert ;  a  lifeless  wine ;  a  lifeless  story.  —  Lif e'lesB-ly,  adv. 

—  Llfeless-ness,  re. 

Syn.  — Dead;  soulless;  inanimate;  torpid;  inert;  in- 
active ;  dull ;  heavy ;  unanimated ;  spiritless ;  frigid ; 
pointless ;  vapid ;  flat ;  tasteless.  —  Lifeless,  Dull,  In- 
animate, Dead.  In  a  moral  sense,  'i„^ 'eless  denotes  a  want 
of  vital  energy ;  inanimate,  a  want  of  expression  as  to  any 
feeling  that  may  be  possessed ;  dull  implies  a  torpor  of 
soul  which  checks  all  mental  activity ;  dead  supposes  a 
destitution  of  feeling.  A  person  is  said  to  be  lifeless  who 
has  lost  the  spirits  which  he  once  had  ;  he  is  said  to  be 
inanimate  when  he  is  naturally  wanting  in  spirits ;  one  is 
dull  from  an  original  deficiency  of  mental  power ;  he  who 
is  dead  to  moral  sentiment  is  wholly  bereft  of  the  highest 
attribute  of  his  nature. 

LifeOilie'  (lif'lik'),  a.  [Cf.  Livblt.]  Like  a  living 
being ;  resembling  life ;  giving  an  accurate  representa- 
tion ;  as,  a  lifelike  portrait.  —  Llfe'Ilke'nesB,  re.       Poe. 

Llfe'long'  (-15ng'),  a.  ILife  +  long.  Cf.  Livelong.] 
Lasting  or  continuing  through  life.  Tennyson. 

Life'ly,  adv.  [Cf.  Lively,  a.]  In  a  lifelike  manner. 
lObs.]  Chaucer, 

Life'mate' (-mat'),  M.  Companion  for  life.  Hawthorne. 

Lif'en  (lif'n),  V.  t.    To  enliven.     [Obs.]        Marston. 

Life'— pre-serv'er  (lif'pre-zerv'er),  re.  An  apparatus, 
made  in  very  various  forms,  and  of  various  materials,  for 
saving  one  from  drowning  by  buoying  up  the  body  while 

in  the  water.  —  Lif e'-pre-serv'ing,  a. 

LUe'-saV'lng  (-sav'ing),  a.  That  saves  life,  or  is 
suited  to  save  Ute,  esp.  from  drowning ;  as,  the  life-saving 
service ;  a  life-saving  station. 

Life'-size'  C-siz'),  a.    Of  full  size ;  of  the  natural  size. 

Lif e'some  (-silm),  a.  Animated ;  sprightly.  [_Poetic\ 
Coleridge.  —  Life'some-ness,  re. 

Lite'spring'  (-spring'),  re.    Sprmg  or  source  of  life. 

Life'string'  (-string'),  re.  A  nerve,  or  string,  that  it 
imagined  to  be  essential  to  life.  Daniel. 

Llfe'tlme'  (-tim'),  re.     The  time  that  life  continues. 

Life'-wea'ry  (-we'rj^),  a.     Weary  of  living.        Shak. 

Lifaode  (lif'lod),  re.     Livelihood.     \_Obs.]       Chaucer. 

Lift  (lift),  re.  [AS.  lyft  air.  See  Loft.]  The  sky ;  the 
atmosphere  ;  the  firmament.     {,Obs.  or  Scot.] 

Lift  (lift),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lifted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  LiFTiNQ.]  [Icel.  lypta,  fr.  lopt  air ;  akin  to  Sw.  lyfta 
to  lift,  Dan.  lofte,  G.  Hiften  ;  —  prop.,  to  raise  into  the  air. 
See  Loft,  and  cf.  1st  Lift.]    1.  To  move  in  a  direction 
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opposite  to  that  of  gravitation ;  to  raise  ;  to  elevate  |  to 
bring  up  from  a  lower  place  to  a  higher ;  to  upheave ; 
Bometimes  implying  a  continued  support  or  holding  in 
the  higher  place ;  —  said  of  materi^  things  ;  as,  to  lift 
the  foot  or  the  hand  ;  to  lift  a  chair  or  a  burden. 

2.  To  raise,  elevate,  exalt,  improve,  in  rank,  condi- 
tion, estimation,  character,  etc. ;  —  often  with  up. 

The  Koman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man.      Addison. 
Lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride.       1  Tim.  iii.  6. 

3.  To  bear ;  to  support.     [06i.]  Spenser. 

4.  To  collect,  as  moneys  due  ;  to  raise.     \_Scot.^ 

6.  [Perh.  a  different  word,  and  akin  to  Goth,  hliftus 
thief,  hlifan  to  steal,  L.  clepere,  Gr.  KAe'irreif.  Cf.  Shop- 
LIFTEK.]  To  steal;  to  carry  off  by  theft  (esp.  cattle); 
as,  to  lift  a  drove  of  cattle.     lOld  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

^g^  In  old  writers,  lift  is  sometimes  used  for  lifted. 

He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand  but  conquered.  Shak. 

To  lift  np,  to  raise  or  elevate  ;  in  the  Scriptures,  specif- 
ically, to  elevate  upon  the  cross.  John  viii.  28.  —  To  lift 
np  the  eyes.  To  look  up ;  to  raise  the  eyes,  as  in  prayer. 
Ps.  cxxi.  1.  —To  lift  up  the  feet,  to  come  speedily  to  one's 
relief.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  3.  —  To  lift  up  the  hand,  (a)  To  take  an 
oath.  Gen.  xiv.  22.  (ft)  To  pray.  Ps.  xxviii.  2.  (c)  To 
engage  in  duty.  Heb.  xii.  12.  —  To  lift  up  the  hand  against, 
to  rebel  against ;  to  assault ;  to  attack ;  to  injure  ;  to  op- 
press. Job  xxxi.  21.  —  To  lift  up  one's  head,  to  cause  one 
to  be  exalted  or  to  rejoice.  Gen.  xl.  13.  Luke  xxi.  28.  — 
To  lift  up  the  heel  against,  to  treat  with  insolence  or  un- 
kindness.  John  xiii.  18.  —  To  lift  up  the  voice,  to  cry 
aloud ;  to  call  out.    Oen.  xxi.  16. 

Lift  (lift),  V.  i.  1.  To  try  to  raise  something  ;  to  exert 
the  strength  for  raising  or  bearing. 

Strained  by  lifting  at  a  weight  too  heavy.         Locke. 

2.  To  rise ;  to  become  or  appear  raised  or  elevated ; 
as,  the  fog  lifts;  the  land  lifts  to  a  ship  approaching  it. 

3.  [See  Lift,  v.  t.,  5.]    To  live  by  theft.         Spenser. 
Lift,  n.     X.  Act  of  lifting ;  also,  that  which  is  lifted. 

2.  The  space  or  distance  through  which  anything  is 
lifted  ;  as,  a  long  lift.  Bacon. 

3.  Help ;  assistance,  as  by  lifting ;  as,  to  give  one  a 
lift  in  a  wagon.     ICollog.] 

The  goat  gives  the  fox  a  lift.  VEstrange. 

4.  That  by  means  of  which  a  person  or  thing  lifts  or  is 
lifted ;  as :  (a)  A  hoisting  machine ;  an  elevator ;  a  dumb 
waiter.     (6)  A  handle,     (c)  An  exercising  machine. 

B.  A  rise ;  a  degree  of  elevation  ;  as,  the  lift  of  a  look 
in  canals. 

6.  A  lift  gate.    See  lAft  gate,  below.     [^Prov.  Eng.] 

7.  (Naut.)  A  rope  leading  from  the  masthead  to  the 
extremity  of  a  yard  below ; — used  for  raising  or  support- 
ing the  end  of  the  yard. 

8.  {Mach. )  One  of  the  steps  of  a  cone  pulley. 

-  9.  (Skoemaking)  A  layer  of  leather  in  the  heel. 

10.  {Horology)  That  portion  of  the  vibration  of  a  bal- 
ance during  which  the  impulse  is  given.  Saunter. 

Dead  lift.  See  imder  Dead.  Swift.  —  Lift  bridge,  a  kind 
of  drawbridge,  the  movable  part  of  which  is  lifted,  instead 
of  being  drawn  aside. —  Lift  gate,  a  gate  that  is  opened  by 
lifting.  —  Lift  hammer.  See  Tilt  hammer.  —  Lift  lock,  a 
canal  lock.  —  Lift  ptunp,  a  lifting  pump.  —  Lift  tenter 
( Windmills),  a  governor  for  regulating  the  speed  by  ad- 
justing the  sails,  or  for  adjustmg  the  action  of  grinding 
machinery  according  to  the  speed.  —  Lift  wall  {Canal 
Lock),  the  cross  wall  at  the  head  of  the  lock. 

LIft'a-Me  (-a-b'l),  a.    Such  as  can  be  lifted. 

Uft'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  lifts. ' 

2.  {Founding)  A  tool  for  lifting  loose  sand  from  the 
mold ;  also,  a  contrivance  attached  to  a  cope,  to  hold 
the  sand  together  when  the  cope  is  lifted. 

Uft'lng,  a.    Used  in,  or  for,  or  by,  lifting. 

lifting  bridge,  a  lift  bridge.  —  Lifting  jack.  See  2d  Jack, 
5.  —  Lifting  machine.  See  Health  lift,  under  Health.  — 
Lifting  pump.  (Mach.)  {a)  A  kind  of  pump  having  a  bucket, 
or  valved  piston,  instead  of  a  solid  piston,  for  drawing 
water  and  lifting  it  to  a  high  level,  (ft)  A  pump  which 
lifts  the  water  only  to  the  top  of  the  pump,  or  delivers  it 
through  a  spout ;  a  lift  pump.  —  Lifting  rod,  a  vertical  rod 
lifted  Dy  a  rock  shaft,  and  imparting  motion  to  a  puppet 
valve ;  —  used  in  the  engines  of  river  steamboats.  — Lifting 
■all  (Ifaut.),  one  which  tends  to  lift  a  vessel's  bow  out  of 
water,  as  jibs  and  square  foresails. 

Llg  (llg),  V.  i.  [See  Lie  to  be  prostrate.]  To  recline ; 
to  lie  still.     [,Ol)S.  or  Scot.]  Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Llg'a-ment  (lig'a-ment),  re.  [L.  ligamentum,  fr.  li- 
gare  to  bind:  cf.  P.  ligament.     Cf.  Lien,  re.,  Lioatuee.] 

1.  Anything  that  ties  or  unites  one  thing  or  part  to 
another  ;  a  bandage ;  a  bond.  Hawthorne. 

Interwoven  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your 
hearts.  Washington. 

2.  {Anat.)  (a)  A  tough  band  or  plate  of  dense,  fibrous, 
connective  tissue  or  fibrocartilage  serving  to  unite  bones 
or  form  joints.  (6)  A  band  of  connective  tissue,  or  a 
membranous  fold,  which  supports  or  retains  an  organ 
In  place ;  as,  the  gastrophrenic  ligament,  connecting  the 
diaphragm  and  stomach. 

Llg'a-men'tal  (-mSn'tal), )  a.    [Cf.  F.  ligamenteux.] 

Llg'a-men'toUB  (-tQs),  f  Composing  a  ligament ; 
of  the  nature  of  a  ligament ;  binding ;  as,  a  strong  liga- 
mentous membrane. 

Ll'gan  (li'gan),  re.  [Cf.  L.  ligare  to  bind,  to  tie,  liga- 
men  band,  bandage,  E.  ligament,  or  ligsam.]  (Law) 
Goods  sunk  in  the  sea,  with  a  buoy  attached  in  order 
that  they  may  be  found  again.  See  Jetsam  and  Flotsam. 
[Written  also  lagan.]  Blackstone. 

Ll'gate  (li'gat),  V.  t.    [L.  Kgatus,  p.  p.   of  ligare.] 
To  tie  with  a  ligature ;  to  bind  around ;  to  bandage. 
V   j^^""''  (li-ga'shun),  n.     [Jj.  ligatio,  fr.  ligare  to 
bind.    Cf.  Liaison.]    1.  The  act  of  binding,  or  the  state 
ef  being  bound. 

2.  That  which  binds ;  bond  ;  connection. 

Tied  with  tape,  and  sealed  at  each  fold  and  ligation. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

":?*'*,*?'  ^"^^'^)'  "•  f^««  LWATE.]  (Surg.)  An  instru- 
ment lor  ligating,  or  for  placing  and  fastening  a  ligature. 

Llg^a-tUre  (ltg'&-tiSr ;  135),  re.    [L.  ligatura,  fr.  ligare. 


ligatum,  to  bind :  cf.  F.   ligature.    Cf.  Ally,  Leagwb, 
Legatura,  Llable,  Ligament.]     1.  The  act  of  binding. 

2.  Anything  that  binds ;  a  band  or  bandage. 

3.  {Surg. )  (a)  A  thread  or  string  for  tying  the  blood 
vessels,  particularly  the  arteries,  to  prevent  hemorrhage. 
(6)  A  thread  or  wire  used  to  remove  tumors,  etc. 

4.  The  state  of  being  bound  or  stiffened ;  stiffness ; 
as,  the  ligature  of  a  joint. 

5.  Impotence  caused  by  magic  or  charms.     [Obs.] 

6.  (Mus.)  A  curve  or  line  connecting  notes  ;  a  slur. 

7.  (Print.)  A  double  character,  or  a  type  consisting  of 
two  or  more  letters  or  characters  united,  as  se,fi,ffl. 

Llg'a-ture  (lig'a-tur),  v.  t.     (Surg.)  To  ligate ;  to  tie. 

Llg'e  (lig'e),  V.  t.  &  i.    To  lie  ;  to  tell  lies.     \Obs.] 

Li'geance  (le'jans),  re.  [OF.  ligeance,  ligance.  See 
Liege.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  The  connection  between  sover- 
eign and  subject  by  which  they  were  mutually  bound, 
the  former  to  protection  and  the  securing  of  justice,  the 
latter  to  faitliful  service  ;  allegiance.  [Written  also  li- 
geancy  and  liegance.]  Chaucer. 

Lige'ment  (lij'ment),  n.    See  Ledgment. 

Llg'ge  (lig'ge),  t).  i.  To  lie  or  recline.  [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Llg'ger  (lig'ger),  n.  1.  A  baited  line  attached  to  a 
iioat,  for  night  fishing.    See  Legbr,  a. 

2.  See  Ledgee,  2. 

Light  (Ut),  re.  [OE.  light,  KM,  AS.  Ie6ht;  akin  to 
OS.  lioht,  D.  &  G.  licht,  OHG.  lioht,  Goth,  liuhap,  Icel. 
Ijos,  L.  lux  light,  lucere  to  shine,  Gr.  Acvkos 
white,  Skr.  rue  to  shine.  V122.  Cf.  Lucid, 
LuNAE,  Luminous, 
Lynx.]  1.  That 
agent,  force,  or  ac- 
tion in  nature  by 
the  operation  of 
which  upon  the  or- 
gans of  sight,  ob- 
jects are  rendered 
visible  or  luminous. 

IS^T"  Light  was  Solar  Ray  of  Light,  separated  by  a  Prism 
regarded  formerly  into  the  seven  primary  colors, 

as  consisting  of  „  incident  Ray  of  Light ;  p  Prism  ;  cd 
material  particles.  Spectrum  ;  v  Violet ;  i  Indigo  i  6  Blue  ; 
or  corpuscules,  g  Green  ;  y  YeUow  ;  o  Orange  ;  r  Red. 
sent  off  m  all  direc- 
tions from  luminous  bodies,  and  traversing  space,  in  right 
lines,  mth  the  known  velocity  of  about  186,300  miles  per 
second  ;  but  it  is  now  generally  understood  to  consist,  not 
in  any  actual  transmission  of  particles  or  substance,  but 
in  the  propagation  of  vibrations  or  undulations  in  a  sub- 
tile, elastic  medium,  or  ether,  assumed  to  pervade  all 
space,  and  to  be  thus  set  in  vibratory  motion  by  the  action 
of  luminous  bodies,  as  the  atmosphere  is  by  sonorous 
bodies.  This  view  of  the  nature  of  light  is  known  as  the 
undulatory  or  wave  theory  ;  the  other,  advocated  by  New- 
ton (but  long  since  abandoned),  as  the  corpuscular,  emis- 
sion, or  Newtonian  theory.  A  more  recent  theory  makes 
light  to  consist  in  electrical  oscillations,  and  is  Imown  as 
the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light. 

2.  That  which  furnishes,  or  Is  a  source  of,  light,  as  the 
sun,  a  star,  a  candle,  a  lighthouse,  etc. 

Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in.    Acts  xvi.  29. 

And  God  made  two  great  lights  ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the 

day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night.  Gen.  i.  16. 

3.  The  time  during  which  the  light  of  the  sun  is  visi- 
ble ;  day ;  especially,  the  dawn  of  day. 

The  murderer,  rising  with  the  light,  killeth  the  poor  and 
needy.  Job  xxiv.  14. 

4.  The  brightness  of  the  eye  or  eyes. 

He  seemed  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes  ; 
For  out  o'  door  he  went  without  their  helps, 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  light  on  me.  Shak. 

B.  The  medium  through  which  light  is  admitted,  as  a 
window,  or  window  pane ;  a  skylight ;  in  architecture, 
one  of  the  compartments  of  a  window  made  by  a  mul- 
lion  or  mullions. 

There  were  windows  in  three  rows,  and  light  was  against  light 
in  three  ranks.  1  Kings  vii.  4. 

6.  Life ;  existence. 

O,  spring  t'   light,  auspicious  Babe,  be  bom  !       Pope. 

7.  Open  view  ;  a  visible  state  or  condition ;  public  ob- 
servation ;  publicity. 

The  duke  yet  would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  answered  i  he 
would  never  bring  them  to  light.  Shak. 

8.  The  power  of  perception  by  vision. 

My  strength  faileth  me  ;  as  for  the  light  of  my  eyes,  it  also  is 
gone  from  me.  Ps.  xxxviii.  10. 

9.  That  which  Ulumines  or  makes  clear  to  the  mind  ; 
mental  or  spiritual  illumination  ;  enlightenment ;  knowl- 
edge ;  information. 

He  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  of  this  from  thee.  Shak. 

10.  Prosperity;  happiness;  joy;  felicity. 

Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thy 
health  shall  spring  forth  speedily.  Is.  Iviii.  8. 

11.  (Paint.)  The  manner  in  which  the  light  strikes 
upon  a  picture ;  that  part  of  a  picture  which  represents 
those  objects  upon  which  the  light  is  supposed  to  fall ; 
the  more  illuminated  part  of  a  landscape  or  other  scene ; 
—  opposed  to  shade.    Cf.  Chiaroscuko. 

12.  Appearance  due  to  the  particular  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances presented  to  view ;  point  of  view ;  as,  to 
state  things  fairly  and  put  them  in  the  right  light. 

Frequent  consideration  of  a  thing  .  .  .  shows  it  in  its  several 
lights  and  various  ways  of  appearance.  South. 

13.  One  who  is  conspicuous  or  noteworthy  ;  a  model 
or  example  ;  as,  the  lig/iis  of  the  a;'e  or  of  antiquity. 

Joan  of  Arc, 
A  light  of  ancient  France.  Tenmjsan. 

14.  (Pyrotech.)  A  firework  made  by  filling  a  case 
with  a  substance  which  burns  brilliantly  with  a  white  or 
colored  flame ;  as,  a  Bengal  light. 

m^^  Light  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  that  which 
resembles'  physical  light  in  any  respect,  as  illuminating, 
benefltiug,  enlightening,  or  enhvenuig  mankind. 


Ancient  lights  (Law),  Calcium  light.  Flash  light,  etc.  See 
under  Ancient,  Calcium,  etc.  —  Light  ball  (Mil.),  a  ball 
of  combustible  materials,  used  to  afford  light ;  —  some- 
times made  so  as  to  be  fired  from  a  cannon  or  mortar,  or 
to  be  carried  up  by  a  rocket.  —  Light  barrel  (Mil.),  an 
empty  powder  barrel  pierced  with  holes  and  filled  with 
shavings  soaked  in  pitch,  ysed  to  light  up  a  ditch  or  a 
breach.  — Light  dues  (Com.),  tolls  levied  on  ships  naviga- 
ting certain  waters,  for  the  maintenance  of  lighthouses. 

—  Light  iron,  a  candlestick.  [06s.] — Light  keeper,  a  person 
appointed  to  take  care  of  a  lighthouse  or  light-ship.  — 
Light  money,  charges  laid  by  government  on  shipping 
entering  a  port,  for  the  maintenance  of  lighthouses  and 
light-ships.  —  The  light  of  the  countenance,  favor ;  kind- 
ness ;  smiles. 

Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us.  Ps,  iv.  6. 

—  Northern  Ughts.    See  Aurora  borealis,  under  Aurora. 

—  To  bring  to  light,  to  cause  to  be  disclosed.  —  To  come 
to  light,  to  be  disclosed.  —  To  see  the  light,  to  come  into 
the  light ;  hence,  to  come  into  the  world  or  into  public 
notice  ;  as,  his  book  never  saw  the  light.  —  To  stand  in 
one's  own  light,  to  take  a  position  which  is  injurious  to 
one's  own  interest. 

Light  (lit),  a.  [AS.  ledht.  See  Light,  re]  ICompar. 
Lighter  (-er) ;  superl.  Lightest.]  1.  Having  light ;  not 
dark  or  obscure  ;  bright ;  clear  ;  as,  the  apartment  is 
light. 

2.  White  or  whitish ;  not  intense  or  very  marked  ; 
not  of  a  deep  shade ;  moderately  colored  ;  as,  a  light 
color ;  a  light  brown  ;  a  light  complexion. 

Light,  V.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Lighted  (-gd)  or  Lit  (lit) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Lighting.]     [AS.  lyhtan,  llhtan,  to  shine. 

V122.    See  Light,  re.]    1.  To  set  fire  to;  to  cause  to 

burn ;  to  set  burning ;  to  ignite ;  to  kindle ;  as,  to  light  a 

candle  or  lamp  ;  to  light  the  gas ;  —  sometimes  with  up. 

If  a  thousand  candles  be  all  lighted  from  one.    Hakewill. 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit.  Macaulay. 

Absence  might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 

Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this.      Addison. 

2.  To  give  light  to  ;  to  illuminate ;  to  fUl  with  light ; 
to  spread  over  with  light ;  —  often  with  up. 

Ah,  hopeless,  lasting  flames  1  Uke  those  that  burn 
To  light  the  dead.  Pope. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  to  have?rt  this  theater  as  brilliantly  as 
it  is  now  ^i^Aiea  would  nave  cost,  I  suppose,  fifty  pounds. 

F.  Harrison, 
The  sun  has  set,  and  Vesper,  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  has  lighted  up  the  sky.     Dryden. 

3.  To  attend  or  conduct  with  a  light ;  to  show  the  way 
to  by  means  of  a  light. 

His  bishops  lead  him  forth,  and  light  him  on.    Landor. 

To  light  a  fire,  to  kindle  the  material  of  a  fire. 

Light,  V.  i.  1.  To  become  ignited ;  to  take  fire ;  as, 
the  match  will  not  light. 

2.  To  be  illuminated  ;  to  receive  light ;  to  brighten ;  — 
with  up  ;  as,  the  room  lights  up  very  well. 

Light,  a.  ICompar.  Lighter  (-er) ;  superl.  Lightest.] 
[OE.  light,  liht,  AS.  llht,  leiht ;  akin  to  D.  Ugt,  G.  leicht, 
OHG.  llhti,  Icel.  lettr,  Dan.  let,  Sw.  Idtt,  Goth.  leihts,a,rA 
perh.  to  L.  ievis  (cf.  Levitt),  Gr.  eAaxus  small,  Skr. 
laghii  light.  V125.]  1.  Having  little,  or  comparatively 
little,  weight ;  not  tending  to  the  center  of  gravity  with 
force ;  not  heavy. 

These  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity,  .  .  .  inso- 
much that  I  could  not  guess  which  was  light  or  heavy  whilst  I 
held  them  in  my  hand.  Addison. 

2.  Not  burdensome ;  easy  to  be  lifted,  borne,  or  car- 
ried by  physical  strength  ;  as,  a  light  burden,  or  load. 

Ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and 
my  burden  is  light.  Matt.  xi.  29,  30. 

3.  Easy  to  be  endured  or  performed ;  not  severe ;  not 
difficult ;  as,  a  light  affliction  or  task.  Chaucer. 

Light  sufferings  give  us  leisure  to  complain.    Dryden. 

4.  Easy  to  be  digested  ;  not  oppressive  to  the  stomach ; 
as,  light  food  ;  also,  containing  little  nutriment. 

6.  Not  heavily  armed ;  armed  with  light  weapons ;  as, 
light  troops ;  a  troop  of  light  horse. 

6.  Not  encumbered ;  unembarrassed ;  clear  of  impedi- 
ments ;  hence,  active  ;  nimble ;  swift. 

Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  masters  .  .  .  but  not  al- 
ways best  subjects,  for  they  are  light  to  run  away.  Bacon, 

7.  Not  heavily  burdened  ;  not  deeply  laden ;  not  suffi- 
ciently ballasted ;  as,  the  ship  returned  light. 

8.  Slight ;  not  important ;  as,  a  light  error.  Shak. 

9.  Well  leavened ;  not  heavy ;  as,  light  bread. 

10.  Not  copious  or  heavy  ;  not  dense ;  not  inconsider- 
able ;  as,  a  light  rain ;  a  light  snow  ;  light  vapors. 

11.  Not  strong  or  violent ;  moderate  ;  as,  a  light  wind. 

12.  Not  pressing  heavily  or  bard  upon ;  hence,  having 
an  easy,  graceful  manner ;  delicate  ;  as,  a  light  touch  ; 
a  light  style  of  execution. 

13.  Easy  to  admit  influence ;  inconsiderate ;  easily 
influenced  by  trifling  considerations ;  unsteady ;  unset- 
tled ;  volatile  ;  as,  a  light,  vain  person  ;  a  light  mind. 

There  is  no  greater  argument  of  a  light  and  inconsiderate 
person  than  profanely  to  scoff  at  religion.  Tilhtson. 

14.  Indulging  in,  or  inclined  to,  levity ;  wanting  dig- 
nity or  solemnity ;  trifling ;  gay ;  frivolous  ;  airy ;  un- 
substantial. 

Seneca  can  not  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.    Shak. 
Specimens  of  New  England  humor  laboriously  light  and  lam- 
entably mirthful.  "  Jfawthorne. 

15.  Not  quite  sound  or  normal ;  somewhat  impaired 
or  deranged ;  dizzy ;  giddy. 

Are  his  wits  safe  ?    Is  ho  not  light  of  brain  ?        Shak. 

16.  Easily  bestowed  ;  inconsiderately  rendered. 

To  a  fair  semblance  doth  light  faith  annex.    Sfteftser. 

17.  Wanton ;  unchaste ;  as,  a  woman  of  light  char- 
acter. 

A  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband.         Shak, 

18.  Not  of  the  legal,  standard,  or  usual  weight ;  clipped; 
diminished  ;  as,  light  coin. 

19.  Loose  ;  sandy  ;  easily  pulverized  ;  as,  a  light  soil. 
LlRht   cavalry.  Light   horse  (Mil,),  light-armed  soldiers 

mounted  on  strong  and  active  horses.  —  Light  eater,  one 
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who  eats  but  little.  —  Light  infantry,  infantry  soldiers 
selected  and  trained  for  rapid  evolutions.  —  Light  of  foot. 
(a)  Having  a  light  step.  (6)  Fleet.  —  Light  of  heart,  gay, 
cheerful. — Light  oil  iChem.),  tlie  oily  product,  ligliter 
than  water,  forming  tlie  chief  part  of  the  first  distillate 
of  coal  tar,  and  consisting  largely  of  benzene  and  tolu- 
ene. —  Light  sails  (iVo«<.),  all  the  sails  above  the  topsails, 
with,  also,  the  studding  sails  and  hying  jib.  Dana.  — 
Light  sleeper,  one  easily  wakened.  —  Light  weight,  a  prize 
fighter,  boxer,  wrestler,  or  jockey,  who  is  below  a  stan- 
dard medium  weight.  Cf.  Feather  weight,  under  Feath- 
er. [Cant]  — To  make  light  of,  to  treat  as  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  to  slight ;  to  disregard. —To  set  light  by,  to  under- 
value ;  to  shght ;  to  treat  as  of  no  importance  ;  to  despise. 

Light  (lit),  adv.     Liglitly  ;  cheaply.  Hooker. 

Light,  V.  t.  [See  Light  not  heavy,  and  cf.  Light  to 
alight,  and  Lighten  to  make  less  heavy.]  To  lighten  ; 
to  ease  of  a  burden  ;  to  take  off.     \Obs.'] 

From  his  head  the  heavy  burgonet  did  liglit.    Spenser. 

Light,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Lighted  (-ed)  or  Lit  (lit) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lighting.]  [AS.  lihtan  to  alight,  orig., 
to  relieve  (a  horse)  of  the  rider's  burden,  to  make  less 
heavy,  fr.  liht  light.  See  Light  not  heavy,  and  cf. 
Alight,  Lighten  to  make  light.]  1.  To  dismount ;  to 
descend,  as  from  a  horse  or  carriage;  to  alight ;  —  with 
from,  off,  on,  upon,  at,  in. 

When  she  saw  Isaac,  she  lighted  off  the  camel.    Gen.  xxiv.  64. 
Slowly  rode  across  a  withered  heath. 
And  lighted  at  a  ruined  inn.  Tennyson. 

■  2.  To  feel  light ;  to  be  made  happy.     [OJs.] 

It  made  all  their  hearts  to  light.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  descend  from  flight,  and  rest,  perch,  or  settle,  as 
a  bird  or  insect. 

[The  bee]  lighls  on  that,  and  this,  and  tasteth  all.  Sir  J.  Davies. 
On  the  tree  tops  a  crested  peacock  lit,       Tennyson. 

4.  To  come  down  suddenly  and  forcibly ;  to  fall ;  — 
with  on  or  upon. 

On  me,  me  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 
Of  all  corruption,  all  the  blame  lights  due.      Milton. 
6.  To  come   by  chance ;    to  happen ;  —  with  on  or 
upon  ;  formerly  with  into. 

The  several  degrees  of  vision,  which  the  assistance  of  glasses 

(casually  at  first 7(7  on)  has  taught  us  to  conceive.  Locke. 

They  shall  light  into  atheistical  company.  South. 

And  here  we  lit  on  Aunt  Elizabeth, 

And  Lilia  with  the  rest.  Tennyson. 

Light'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Such  as  can  be  lighted. 

Ught'-armed'  (-armd'),  a.  Armed  with  light  weap- 
ons or  accouterments. 

LIght'-boat'  (-bof),  re.     Light-ship. 

Light'e  (life),  obs.  imp.  of  Light,  to  aUght.    Chaucer. 

Llght'en  (Ut"n),  v.  i.  [See  Light  to  ahght.]  To  de- 
scend ;  to  light. 

O  Lord,  let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us. 

Book  6/  Common  Prayer  lEng.  Ed.}. 

Llght'en  (lif'n),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Lightened  (-'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lightening.]  [OE.  tighten  en.  See  Light 
to  kindle,  illuminate.]  1.  To  burst  forth  or  dart,  as 
lightning ;  to  shine  with,  or  like,  lightning ;  to  display  a 
^sh  or  flashes  of  lightning  ;  to  flash. 
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This  dreadful  night. 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion. 


Shak. 


2.  To  grow  lighter ;  to  become  less  dark  or  lowering ; 
to  brighten  ;  to  clear,  as  the  sky. 

Llght'en,  v.  t.     [See  Light  to  illuminate.]     1.   To 

make  light  or  clear ;   to  light ;   to  illuminate  ;   as,   to 

lighten  an  apartment  with  lamps  or  gas ;  to  lighten  the 

sheets.     [In  this  sense  less  common  than  light.^ 

A  key  of  fire  ran  all  along  the  shore, 

And  lightened  all  the  river  with  a  blaze.         Dryden. 

2.  To  illuminate  with  knowledge ;  to  enlighten.     [In 
this  sense  less  common  than  enlighten.^ 

Lighten  my  spirit  with  one  clear  heavenly  ray.    Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  To  emit  or  disclose  in,  or  as  in,  lightning ;  to  flash 
out,  like  lightning. 


His  eye  .  .  .  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty. 


Shak. 


4.  To  free  from  trouble  and  fill  with  joy. 

They  looked  unto  him,  and  were  lightened.    Ps.  xxsiv.  5. 

Llght'en,  v.  t.  [See  Light  not  heavy.]  1.  To  make 
lighter,  or  less  heavy ;  to  reduce  in  weight ;  to  relieve  of 
part  .of  a  load  or  burden ;  as,  to  lighten  a  ship  by  unload- 
ing ;  to  lighten  a  load  or  burden. 

2.  To  make  less  burdensome  or  afflictive ;  to  alleviate ; 
as,  to  lighten  the  cares  of  life  or  the  burden  of  grief. 

3.  To  cheer ;  to  exhilarate. 

Lightens  my  humor  with  his  merry  jests.  Shak. 

Ught'er  (llt'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  lights ; 
as,  a  lighter  of  lamps. 

Ught'er,  n.  [D.  ligter,  fr.  ligt  light.  See  Light  not 
heavy.]  (Naut.)  A  large  boat  or  barge,  mainly  used  in 
unloading  or  loading  vessels  which  can  not  reach  the 
wharves  at  the  place  of  shipment  or  delivery. 

Lighter  screw  (Mach.),  a  screw  for  adjusting  the  distance 
between  the  stones  in  a  grinding  mill  by  raising  or  low- 
ering the  bridgetree. 

Ught'er,  V.  t.  To  convey  by  a  lighter,  as  to  or  from 
the  shore  ;  as,  to  lighter  the  cargo  of  a  ship. 

Llght'er-age  (-aj ;  48),  re.  1.  The  price  paid  for  con- 
Teyance  of  goods  on  a  lighter. 

2.  The  act  of  unloading  into  a  lighter,  or  of  conveying 
by  a  lighter. 

Llght'er-man  (-mSn),  n. ;  pi.  Lightermen  (-mSn).  A 
person  employed  on,  or  who  manages,  a  Ughter. 

Light'-lin'gered  (lit'fin'gerd),  a.  Dexterous  in  tak- 
ing and  conveying  away ;  thievish  ;  pilfering ;  addicted 
to  petty  thefts.  Fuller. 

Light'-lOOt'  (-f65f ), )  a.      Having  a  light,   springy 

Light'-foot'ed,  (      step  ;  nimble  in  running  or 

dancing  ;  active ;  as,  light-foot  Iris.  Tennyson. 

Light'ful  (lit'ful),  a.  Full  of  Hght;  bright.  [JR.] 
^^lAghtful -presence."  Marston. 


Llght'-hand'ed  (lifhSnd'Sd),  a.  {Naut.)  Not  having 
a  full  complement  of  men  ;  as,  a  vessel  light-handed. 

Light'-head'ed  (-hed'Sd),  a.  1.  Disordered  m  the 
head  ;  dizzy ;  delirious.  Walpole. 

2.  Tlioughtless ;  heedless ;  volatile;  unsteady;  fickle; 
loose.     "  Light-headed,  weak  mea."  Clarendon. 

—  Ught'-head'ed-ness,  re. 

Ught'-heart'ed  (-hart'Sd),  a.  Free  from  grief  or 
anxiety  ;  gay  ;  cheerful ;  merry.  —  Light'— heart'ed-ly, 
arft).  —  Light'-heart'ed-ness,  n. 

Light'— heeled'  (-held'),  a.  Lively  in  walking  or  run- 
ning ;  brisk ;  light-footed. 

Light'-horse'man  (-hdrs'man),  n.  ;  pi.  -MEN  (-men). 

1.  A  soldier  who  serves  in  the  light  horse.  See  imder 
5th  Light. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  West  Indian  fish  of  the  genus  Ephippus, 
remarkable  for  its  high  dorsal  fin  and  briUiant  colors. 

Ught'house'  (-hous'),  n.  ;  pi.  Lighthouses  (-houz'ez). 
A  tower  or  other  build- 
ing with  a  powerful 
light  at  top,  erected  at 
the  entrance  of  a  port, 
or  at  some  important 
point  on  a  coast,  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to 
mariners  at  night ;  a 
pharos. 

Light'lng,  re.  {Met- 
al.) A  name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  process 
of  annealing  metals. 

Llght'-legged'(lit'- 
legd'),  a.  Nimble  ; 
swift  of  foot. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ughtless,  a.    Des- 
titute of  light ;  dark. 
Shak. 

Llght'ly,  adv.      1, 


Lighthouse. 


With  little  weight ;    with  little 
force  ;  as,  to  tread  lightly  /to  press  lightly. 

Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  drest, 
And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast.  Pope. 

Him  thus  intent  Ithuriel  with  his  spear 
Touched  lightly.  Milton. 

2.  Swiftly ;  nimbly ;  vrith  agUity. 

So  mikle  was  that  barge,  it  might  not  lightly  sail.  R.  of  Brunne. 
Watch  what  thou  seest  and  lightly  bring  me  word.    Tennyson. 

3.  Without  deep  impression. 

The  soft  ideas  of  the  cheerful  note. 

Lightly  received,  were  easily  forgot.  Prior. 

4.  In  a  small  degree ;  slightly  ;  not  severely. 

At  the  first  he  lightly  afllicted  the  land  of  Zebulun  .  .  .  and 
afterward  did  more  grievously  aiHict  lier.  Is.  ix.  I. 

5.  With  little  effort  or  difficulty ;  easily ;  readily. 

That  lightly  come,  shall  lightly  go.     Old  Proverb. 
They  come  lightly  by  the  malt,  and  need  not  spare  it. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

6.  Without  reason,  or  for  reasons  of  little  weight. 
Flatter  not  the  rich,  neither  do  thou  willingly  or  lightly  appear 

before  great  personages.  Jer.  Taylor. 

7.  Commonly;  usually.  [Obs."]  Bp.  Fisher. 
The  great  thieves  of  a  state  are  lightly  the  officers  of  the  crown. 

B.  Jonson. 
_  8.  Without  dejection ;  cheerfully.  "  Seeming  to  bear 
it  lightly."  Shak. 

9.  Without  heed  or  care ;  with  levity  ;  gayly ;  airily. 
Matrimony  ...  is  not  by  any  to  be  enterprised,  nor  taken  in 

hand,  unadvisedly,  lightly,  or  wantonly. 

Book  of  Common  Prayer  [Eng.  Ed.]. 

10.  Not  chastely ;  wantonly.  Swift. 
Light'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-mgn).     A  man  who 

carries  or  taies  care  of  a  light.  T.  Brown. 

Light'-mlnd'ed  (-mind'ed),  a.  Unsettled ;  unsteady ; 
volatile  ;  not  considerate.  —  Light'— mind'ed-ness,  re. 

Llght'ness,  re.  [From  Light  not  heavy.]  The  state, 
condition,  or  quality,  of  being  light  or  not  heavy  ;  buoy- 
ancy ;  levity  ;  fickleness ;  nimbleness ;  delicacy ;  grace. 

Syn.  —  Levity ;  volatUity ;  instabUi  J^  \  inconstancy ; 
unsteadiness ;  giddiness ;  fliightiness  ;  arrmess ;  gayety ; 
liveliness ;  agility ;  nimbleness ;  sprightUness ;  briskness ; 
swiftness ;  ease ;  facility. 

Light'ness,  n.  [From  Light  bright.]  1.  Illumina- 
tion, or  degree  of  illumination ;  as,  the  lightness  of  a 
room.  Chaucer. 

2.  Absence  of  depth  or  of  duskiness  in  color  ;  as,  the 
lightness  of  a  tint ;  lightness  of  complexion. 

Light'nlng  (lit'nTng),  re.  [For  lightening,  fr.  lighten 
to  flash.]  1.  A  discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity,  ac- 
companied by  a  vivid  flash  of  light,  commonly  from  one 
cloud  to  another,  sometimes  from  a  cloud  to  the  earth. 
The  sound  produced  by  the  electricity  in  passing  rapidly 
through  the  atmosphere  constitutes  thunder. 

2.  The  act  of  making  bright,  or  the  state  of  being 
made  bright ;  enlightenment ;  brightening,  as  of  the  men- 
tal powers.     [iJ.] 

Ball  lightning,  a  rare  form  of  lightning  sometimes  seen 
as  a  globe  of  f&e  moving  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth. — 
Chain  lightning,  lightning  in  angular,  zigzag,  or  forked 
flashes.  — Heat  lightning,  more  or  less  vivid  and  exten- 
sive flashes  of  electric  light,  without  thunder,  seen  near 
the  horizon,  esp.  at  the  close  of  a  hot  day.  —  Lightning 
arrester  ( Telegraphy),  a  device,  at  the  place  where  a  wire 
enters  a  building,  for  preventing  injury  by  lightning 
to  an  operator  or  instrument.  It  consists  of  a  short  cir- 
cuit to  the  groimd  interrupted  by  a  thin  nonconductor 
over  which  lightning  jumps.  Called  also  lightning  dis- 
charger. —lAghtDing  bug  (Zool.),  a  luminous  beetle.  See 
FiKEFLT.  —  Lightning  conductor,  a  lightning  rod.  —  Light- 
ning glance,  a  quick,  penetrating  glance  of  a  brilliant  eye. 
—  Lightning  rod,  a  metallic  rod  set  up  on  a  building,  or 
on  the  mast  of  a  vessel,  and  connected  with  the  earth  or 
water  below,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  building 
or  vessel  from  lightning.  —  Sheet  lightning,  a  diffused  glow 
of  electric  light  flashing  out  from  the  clouds,  and  illumin- 
ing their  outlines.    The  appearance  is  sometimes  due  to 
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the  reflection  of  light  from  distant  flashes  of  lightnins 
by  the  nearer  clouds. 

Llght'nuig  (lit'ning),  vb.  re.     Lightening.     [iJ.] 

Light '-0' -love'  (lit'o-liSv'),  re.  1.  An  old  tune  of  a 
dance,  the  name  of  which  made  it  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion of  levity,  especially  in  love  matters.  Nares.  "  Best 
sing  it  to  the  tune  of  light-o'-love."  Shak. 

2.  Hence  :  A  light  or  wanton  woman.         Beau.  &  Ft. 

Ught'room'  (-room'),  re.  A  small  room  from  which 
the  magazine  of  a  naval  vessel  is  lighted,  being  separated 
from  the  magazine  by  heavy  glass  windows. 

Ughts  (lits),  re.  pi.  [So  called  from  their  lightness.'] 
The  lungs  of  an  animal  or  bird ;  —  sometimes  coarsely  ap- 
plied to  the  lungs  of  a  human  being. 

Light'-ship'  (lit'ship'),  re.  {Naut.)  A  vessel  carrying 
at  the  masthead  a  brilliant  light,  and  moored  off  a  shoal 
or  place  of  dangerous  navigation  as  a  guide  for  mariners 

Light'some  (lit'siim),  a.  1.  Having  light;  lighted) 
not  dark  or  gloomy ;  bright. 

White  walls  make  rooms  more  lightsome  than  black.    Bacon 

2.  Gay ;  airy ;  cheering  ;  exhilarating. 

-•      That  lightsome  affection  of  joy.  Hookef. 

—  Ught'some-ly,  a(2v.  —  Llght'some-ness,  n. 

Happiness  may  walk  soberly  in  dark  attire,  as  well  as  danct 
lightsomely  in  a  gala  dress.  Hawthorne 

Light'-'Wlnged'  (-wingd'),  a.  Havmg  light  and  ac> 
tive  wings  ;  volatile  ;  fleeting.  Shak. 

Llght'WOOd'  (-wo6d'),  n.  Pine  wood  abounding  in 
pitch,  used  for  torches  in  the  Southern  United  States  ; 
pine  knots,  dry  sticks,  and  the  hke,  for  kindling  a  fire 
quickly  or  making  a  blaze. 

Llght'y  (-y),  a.    Illuminated.     [Obs."]  Wyclif. 

Ugn'-al'oes  (lin'ai'oz  or  lig-nSl'oz),  re.  [OE.  ligne 
aloes,  fr.  L.  lignum  wood  -|-  aloe  aloe.]  1.  Aloes  wood, 
or  agallochum.     See  Agallochxtm. 

2.  A  fragrant  tree  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Num.  xxiv.  6. 

Lig'ne-OUS  (ITg'ne-iSs),  a.  [L.  ligneus,  fr.  lignum 
wood.  Cf.  LiGNOUS.]  Made  of  wood ;  consisting  of 
wood  ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  wood  ;  woody. 

It  should  be  tried  with  shoots  of  vines  and  roots  of  red  roses  ; 
for  it  may  be  they,  being  of  a  more  ligneous  nature,  will  incor- 
porate with  the  tree  itself.  Bacon. 

Ligneons  marble,  wood  coated  or  prepared  so  as  to  re- 
semble marble. 

Lig-nif'er-OUS  (llg-nTfer-us),  a.  [L.  lignifer;  lig- 
num wood -\- ferre  to  bear:  cf.  F.  lignifere.'}  Yielding 
or  producing  wood. 

Llg'ni-fi-ca'tion  (ITg'nT-fT-ka'shiln),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lig- 
nification.  See  Lignify.]  (.Bo<. )  A  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  cell  wall,  by  which  it  becomes  harder.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  an  incrustation  of  lignin. 

Lig'ni-form  (lig'nT-f8rm),  a.  [L.  lignum  wood  + 
-form :  cf .  F.  lignxforme.'i    Like  wood. 

Lig'nl-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lignifibd  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lignifting  (-fi'ing).]  [L.  lignum 
wood  -|-  -fy :  cf.  F.  lignifier.']  {Bot.)  To  convert  into 
wood  or  into  a  ligneous  substance. 

Lig'nl-fy,  v.  i.     {Bot.)  To  become  wood. 

Llg'nln  (lig'nin),  re.  [L.  lignum  wood :  cf.  F.  lig- 
nine.']  {Bot.)  A  substance  characterizing  wood  cells 
and  differing  from  cellulose  in  its  conduct  with  certain 
chemical  reagents. 

(J^""  Recent  authors  have  distinguished  four  forms  of 
this  substance,  naming  them  lignose,  lignin,  lignone, 
and  lignireose. 

Lig'nl-per'doUS  (lig'ni-per'dus),  a.  [L.  lignum 
wood  -)-  perdere  to  destroy :  cf.  F.  ligniperde.']  {Zool.) 
Wood-destroying ;  —  said  of  certain  insects. 

Lig-nlr'e-ose'  (ITg-nir'e-os'),  re.   {Bot.)  See  Lignin. 

Lig'nite  (Itg'nit),  re.  [L.  lignum  wood  :  cf.  F.  lig- 
nite.'] (Min.)  Mineral  coal  retaining  the  texture  of  the 
wood  from  which  it  was  formed,  and  burning  with  an 
empyreumatic  odor.  It  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  the 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  of  the  proper  coal  series. 
Called  also  brown  coal,  wood  coal. 

Llg-nit'ic  (ITg-nit'Ik),  a.  Containing  lignite ;  resem- 
bling, or  of  the  nature  of,  lignite  ;  as,  lignitic  clay. 

Lignltic  group.    See  Laeamie  geottp. 

Lig'nl-tlf'er-OUS  (lig'nT-ttfer-iis),  a.  [lAgnite  -{- 
-ferous.']    Producing  or  containing  lignite  ;  lignitic. 

Ug'no-cer'ic  (-no-sgr'ik),  a.  [L.  lignum  wood  -)- 
cera  wax.]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an 
acid  of  the  formic  acid  series,  found  in  the  tar,  wax,  or 
paraffine  obtained  by  distilling  certain  kinds  of  wood,  a& 
the  beech. 

Llg'none'  (ITg'non'),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Lignin. 

Llg-nose'  (ITg-nos'l,  )  a.      [L.    lignosus,    fr.    lignum 

Ug'nous  (ITg'nus), )  wood :  cf.  F.  ligneux.  Cf. 
Ligneous.]    Ligneous.     [iS.J  Evelyn, 

Ug'nose'  (ITg'nos'),  re.     1.  {Bot.)  See  Lignin. 

2.  {Chem..)  An  explosive  compound  of  wood  fiber  and 
nitroglycerin.     See  Niteoglycekin. 

II  Lig'num  rho'di-um  (lig'num  ro'dt-iim).  [NX.,  fr. 
L.  lignum  wood  +  Gr.  poiov  a  rose.]  {Bot.)  The  fragrant 
wood  of  several  shrubs  and  trees,  especially  of  species  of 
Rhodorhiza  from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  of  the  West 
Indian  Amyris  balsamifera. 

II  Ug'num-vi'tae  (-vi'te),  n.  [L.,  wood  of  life ;  lig- 
num wood  4-  vita,  genitive  vitse,  life.]  {Bot.)  A  tree 
{Guaiacum  officinale)  found  in  the  warm  latitudes  of 
America,  from  which  the  guaiacum  of  medicine  is  pro- 
cured. Its  wood  is  very  hard  and  heavy,  and  is  used  for 
various  mechanical  purposes,  as  for  the  wheels  of  ships' 
blocks,  cogs,  bearings,  and  the  like.     See  Guaiacum. 

lll^P"  In  New  Zealand  the  Metrosideros  buxifolia  is 
called  lignum-vitfe,  and  in  Australia  a  species  of  Acacia. 
The  bastard  lignum-vitae  is  a  West  Indian  tree  (Sarcoma 
phalus  latirinus). 

Lig'ro-ln  (ITg'r6-Tn),  re.  A  trade  name  applied  some- 
what indefinitely  to  some  of  the  volatile  products  ob- 
tained in  refining  crude  petroleum.     It  is  a  complex  and 
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variable  mixture  of  several  hydrocarbons,  generally  boils 
below  170°  Fahr.,  and  is  more  inflammable  than  safe 
kerosene.  It  is  used  as  a  solvent,  as  a  carburetant  for 
air  gas,  and  for  illumination  in  special  lamps. 

Llg'sam  (lig'sam),  n.  [Cf.  D.  liggen  to  lie,  E.  lie  to 
be  prostrate,  and  'E.  flotsam,  jetsam,  or  Ugan.']  Same  as 
LiGAN.  Brande  &  C. 

II  Lig'U-la  (lig'u-la),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Lig0L.e  (-le),  E.  Liau- 
tA3  (-Uz).  [L.,  a  little  tongue.  See  Liqule.]  1.  I^Bot.) 
Bee  Liqule. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  central  process,  or  front  edge,  of 
the  labium  of  insects.  It  sometimes  serves  as  a  tongue 
or  proboscis,  as  in  bees.  [See  Illust.  under  Labium,  and 
Hymbnopteba.]  (6)  A  tongue-shaped  lobe  of  the  para- 
podia  of  annelids.     See  Pabapodium. 

Llg'u-late  (ITg'ii-lat),  )  a.     [Cf.   F.  ligulL    See  Lio- 

Lig'u-la'ted  (-la'tSd), )     ule,  and    cf.    Linqulate.] 

1.  {Bot.)  Like  a  bandage,  or  strap ;  strap-shaped. 

2.  Composed  of  ligules. 

Ugulate  flower,  a  species  of  compound  flower,  the 
florets  of  which  have  their  coroUets  flat,  spreading  out 
toward  the  end,  with  the  base  only  tubular. _ 

Lig'ule  (-51),  re.  [L.  ligula,  lingula,  little  tongue, 
dim.  of  lingua  tongue  :  cf.  F.  ligule.~\ 

1.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  thin  and  scarious 
projection  from  the  upper  end  of  the 
sheath  of  a  leaf  of  grass,  (ft)  A  strap- 
shaped  corolla  of  flowers  of  Compositse. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  band  of  white  matter  in 
the  wall  of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain. 

Llg'U-lI-flo'rous  (ITg'u-li-flo'riSs),  a.     .     „ 
flos,floris,  a  flower.]     {Bot.)  Bearing  only  ligulate  flow- 
ers ;  —  said  of  a  large  suborder  of  composite  plants,  such 
as  the  dandelion,  lettuce,  hawkweed,  etc. 

Llg'Uie  (ITg'ur ;  277),  re.  [L.  ligurius,  Gr.  ki.yvpi.ov, 
Xtyyovptov,  Kt.yKovpi.ov,  XvyKovpiov,  equiv.  to  Heb.  le- 
them.']    A  kind  of  precious  stone. 

The  third  row  a  ligure,  an  agate,  and  an  am£thyst. 

Ex.  xxviii.  19. 

Iil-gUS'trIn  (li-gils'trtn),  ra.  {Chem.'s  A  bitter  prin- 
ciple found  in  the  bark  of  the  privet  (lAgustrum  vul- 
gare),  and  extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  substance 
with  a  warm,  bitter  taste  ;  —  called  also  ligustron. 

Llk'a-ble  (llk'a-b'l),  a.  Such  as  can  be  liked ;  such 
as  to  attract  liking ;  as,  a  likable  person.         Thackeray. 

Like  (lik),  a.  \_Compar.  Likeb  (lik'er) ;  superl.  Lik- 
KST.]  [OE.  lik,  ilik,  gelic,  AS.  gelic,  fr.  pref.  ge-  -\-  lie 
body,  and  orig.  meaning,  having  the  same  body,  shape, 
or  appearance,  and  hence,  like ;  akin  to  OS.  gilik,  D.  ge- 
lijk.  Or.  gleich,  OHG-.  gilih,  Icel.  Ukr,  glikr,  Dan.  lig, 
Sw.  lik,  Goth,  galeiks,  OS.  lik  body,  D.  lijk,  G.  leiche, 
Icel.  lik,  Sw.  lik,  Goth.  leik.  The  English  adverbial 
ending  -ly  is  from  the  same  adjective.  Cf.  Bach,  Such, 
WmcH.]  1.  Having  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
appearance,  quahties,  or  characteristics ;  resembling  ; 
similar  to ;  similar  ;  alike ;  —  often  with  in  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  resemblance ;  as,  they  are  like  each  other 
in  features,  complexion,  and  many  traits  of  character. 
'T  is  as  like  you 
As  cherry  is  to  cherry.  Shak. 

Like  master,  like  man.  Old  Prov. 

He  giveth  snow  like  wool ;  he  scattereth  the  hoar-frost  like 
ashes.  Ps.  cxlvii.  16. 

(l^^  To,  which  formerly  often  followed  like,  is  now 
usually  omitted. 

2.  Equal,  or  nearly  equal ;  as,  fields  of  like  extent. 
More  clergymen  were  impoverished  by  the  late  war  than  ever 

In  the  like  space  before.  Sprat. 

3.  Having  probability ;  affording  probability  ;  proba- 
ble ;  likely.     [_IAkely  is  more  used  now.]  Shak. 

But  it  is  like  the  jolly  world  about  ub  will  8C0f£  at  the  paradox 
of  these  practices.  South. 

Many  were  not  easy  to  be  governed,  nor  like  to  conform 
themselves  to  strict  rules.  Clarendon. 

4.  Inclined  toward  ;  disposed  to ;  as,  to  feel  like  taking 
a  walk. 

Had  like  (followed  by  the  infinitive),  had  nearly  ;  came 
little  short  of. 

Had  like  to  have  been  my  utter  overthrow.    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Ramona  had  like  to  have  said  the  literal  truth,  .  .  ,  but  recol- 
lected herself  in  time.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Jackson. 

Like  figures  (Oeom.),  similar  figures. 

J^p"  Like  is  used  as  a  suffix,  converting  nouns  into 
adjectives  expressing  resemblance  to  the  noun  ;  as,  man- 
like,  like  a  man  ;  cwlddike,  like  a  chUd ;  goAlike.  like  a 
god,  etc.  Such  compounds  are  readily  formed  whenever 
convenient,  and  several,  as  crescenilike,  serpentlike,  hair- 
like, etc.,  are  used  in  this  book,  although,  m  some  cases, 
not  entered  in  the  vocabulary.  Such  combinations  as 
bell-like,  ball-like,  etc.,  are  hyphened. 

Like,  re.  1.  That  which  is  equal  or  similar  to  another ; 
the  counterpart ;  an  exact  resemblance ;  a  copy. 
He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  Shak. 

2.  A  liking  ;  a  preference ;  inclination  ;  —  usually  in 
pi. ;  as,  we  all  have  likes  and  dislikes. 

_  Like,  adv.  [AS.  gelice.  See  Like,  a.]  1.  In  a  manner 
like  that  of ;  in  a  manner  similar  to  ;  as,  do  not  act  like 

He  maketh  them  to  stagger  like  a  drunken  man.    Job  xii.  25. 
11!^°"  Like,  as  here  used,  is  regarded  by  some  grammari- 
ans  as  a  preposition. 

2.  In  a  like  or  similar  manner.  Shak. 
Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 

that  fear  him.  Ps.  ciii.  13. 

3.  Likely ;  probably.    "  Uke  enough  it  will."     Shale. 
Like,  V.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Liked  (likt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  LiKisa.]  [OE.  liken  to  please,  AS.  lician,  gellcian, 
fr.  gelio.  See  Like,  a.]  1.  To  suit ;  to  please  ;  to  be 
agreeable  to.    [Obs.'\ 

Cornwall  him  liked  best,  therefore  he  chose  there. 

P.  of  Gloucester. 
I  willingly  confess  that  it  likes  me  mueh  better  when  I  find 


virtue  in  a  fair  lodging  than  when  I  am  bound  to  seek  it  in  an 
ill-favored  creature.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  be  pleased  with  in  a  moderate  degree ;  to  ap- 
prove ;  to  take  satisfaction  in ;  to  enjoy. 

He  proceeded  from  lookmg  to  liking,  and  from  liking  to  lov- 
ing. Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  To  liken ;  to  compare.     [06.$.] 

Like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France.  Shak. 

Like  (lik),  V.  i.    1.  To  be  pleased ;  to  choose. 

He  may  either  go  or  stay,  as  he  best  likes,  Locke. 

2.  To  have  an  appearance  or  expression ;  to  look ; 
to  seem  to  be  (in  a  specified  condition).     [06s.] 

You  like  well,  aud  bear  your  years  very  well.  Shak. 

3.  To  come  near  ;  to  avoid  with  difficulty  ;  to  escape 
narrowly ;  as,  he  liked  to  have  been  too  late.  Cf.  Had 
like,  under  Like,  a.     \_Colloq.'] 

He  probably  got  his  death,  as  he  liked  to  have  done  two  years 
ago,  by  viewing  the  troops  for  the  expedition  from  the  wall  of 
Kensington  Garden.  Walpole. 

To  like  of,  to  be  pleased  with.    [06s.]  Massinger. 

Llke'a-ble  (lik'a^b'l),  a.    See  Likable. 

Llke'hOOd  (-hSod),  re.    Likelihood.     [06s.]        South. 

Llke'U-h00d(-lT-h66d),  re.  [_IAkely -\- -hood.^  1,  Ap- 
pearance ;  show  ;  sign  ;  expression.     [06s.] 

What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face 

By  any  likelihood  he  showed  to-day  ?  Shak. 

2.  Likeness  ;  resemblance.     [06s.] 

There  is  no  likelihood  between  pure  light  and  black  darkness, 
or  between  righteousness  and  reprobation.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  Appearance  of  truth  or  reality ;  probability  ;  veri- 
similitude. Tennyson. 

Llkell-neSS,  re.     1.  Likelihood ;  probability. 

2.  Suitableness  ;  agreeableness.     [06s.] 

Llke'ly,  a.  [Compar.  Likelier  (lik'li-er) ;  superl. 
Likeliest.]  [That  is,  like-like.  See  Like,  a.]  1.  Worthy 
of  belief  ;  probable  ;  credible  ;  as,  a  likely  story. 

It  seems  likely  that  be  was  in  hope  of  being  busy  and  conspic- 
uous. Johnson. 

2.  Having  probability ;  having  or  giving  reason  to  ex- 
pect ;  —  followed  by  the  infinitive ;  as,  it  is  likely  to  rain. 

3.  Similar  ;  like  ;  alike.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

4.  Such  as  suits ;  good-looking ;  pleasing ;  agreeable  ; 
handsome.  Shak.     Milton. 

5.  Having  such  qualities  as  make  success  probable ; 
well  adapted  to  the  place  ;  promising ;  as,  a  likely  young 
man  ;  a  likely  servant. 

Likely,  adv.    In  all  probability  ;  probably. 
While  man  was  innocent  he  was  likely  ignorant  of  nothing 
that  imported  him  to  know.  Glanvill. 

Like'-mind'ed  (-mlnd'Sd),  a.  Having  a  Uke  disposi- 
tion or  purpose ;  of  the  same  mind.  Tillotson. 

Lik'en  (lik"n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Likened  (-'nd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Likening.]     [OE.  liknen.    See  Like,  a.] 

1.  To  allege,  or  think,  to  be  like  ;  to  represent  as  like  ; 
to  compare  ;  as,  to  like7i  life  to  a  pilgrimage. 

Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them,  I 
will  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man  which  built  his  house  upon  a 
rock.  Matt.  vii.  24. 

2.  To  make  or  cause  to  be  like.     [jB.]         Brougham. 

Like'ness,  re.  [AS.  gellcnes.^  1.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  like  ;  similitude ;  resemblance  ;  similarity ; 
as,  the  likeness  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  remarkable. 

2.  Appearance  or  form ;  guise. 

An  eneray  in  the,  likeness  of  a  friend.        L^ Estrange. 

3.  That  which  closely  resembles ;  a  portrait. 

[How  he  looked]  the  likenesses  of  him  which  still  remain  ena- 
ble us  to  imagine.  Macaulay, 

4.  A  comparison  ;  parable  ;  proverb.     [06s.] 

He  said  to  them,  Soothly  ye  shall  say  to  me  this  likeness, 
Leech,  heal  thyself.  Wyclif  {Luke  iv.  23). 

Syn.  —  Similarity;  parallel;  similitude;  representa- 
tion ;  portrait ;  effigy. 

Lik'er-ous  (iTk'er-iis),  a.,  Lik'er-ous-ness,  re.  [05s.] 
See  LiOKEEisH,  Lickekishness.  Chaucer. 

Llke'wlse'  (lik'wiz'),  adv.  &  conj.  [See  Wise,  re.] 
In  like  manner ;  also ;  moreover ;  too.    See  Also. 

Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.  Luke  x.  37. 

For  he  seeth  that  wise  men  die  ;  likewise  the  fool  and  the 
brutish  person  perish.  Ps.  xlix.  10. 

Lik'lng  (lik'ing),^.  a.  Looking;  appearing;  as,  bet- 
ter or  worse  liking.   See  Like,  to  look.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Why  should  he  see  your  faces  worse  liking  than  the  children 
which  are  of  your  sort  ?  Dan.  i.  10. 

Llk'ing,  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  pleasing ;  a  suiting. 
See  On  liking,  below.     [06s.  or  Prov.  Eng^ 

2.  The  state  of  being  pleased  with,  or  attracted  to- 
ward, some  thing  or  person  ;  hence,  inclination  ;  desire  ; 
pleasure  ;  preference ;  —  often  with  for,  formerly  with 
to  ;  as,  it  is  an  amusement  I  have  no  liking  for. 

If  the  human  intellect  hath  once  taken  a  liking  to  any  doc- 
trine, ...  it  draws  everything  else  into  harmony  with  that 
doctrine,  and  to  its  support.  Bacon. 

3.  Appearance ;  look ;  figure ;  state  of  body  as  to 
health  or  condition.     [Archaic'] 

I  shall  think  the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to 

make  difference  of  men's  liking.  Shak. 

Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking.    Job  xxxix.  4. 

On  liking,  on  condition  of  being  pleasing  to  or  suit- 
ing ;  also,  on  condition  of  being  pleased  with  ;  as,  to  hold 
a  place  of  service  on  liking;  to  engage  a  servant  ore  lik- 
ing.   [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Would  he  be  the  degenerate  scion  of  that  royal  line  .  .  .  to  be 
a  king  on  liking  and  on  sufferance  ?  Hazlilt. 

Li'lac  (li'lak),  re.  [Also  lilach.']  _[Sp.  lilac,  lila.  At. 
lilak,  fr.  Per.  lilaj,  lllanj,  lilang,  nilaj,  nil,  the  indigo 
plant,  or  from  the  kindred  Klak  bluish,  the  flowers  being 
named  from  the  color.  Cf.  Anil.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  shrub 
of  the  genus  Syringn.  Tliere  are  six  species,  natives  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Syringa  vulgaris,  the  common  lilac, 
and  S.  Persica,  the  Persian  lilac,  are  frequently  cultiva- 
ted for  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  their  purplish  or 
white  flowers.  In  the  British  colonies  various  other 
shrubs  have  this  name. 


2.  A  light  purplish  color  like  that  of  the  flower  of  the 
purplish  lilac. 

California  lilac  (Bot.),  a  low  shrub  with  dense  clusters 
of  purplish  flowers  ( Ceanothus  thyrsijiorus). 

LU'a-cin  (lil'a-sTn),  re.     {Chem.)  See  Syeingin. 

LU'1-a'ceous  (lil'i-a'shiis),  a.  [L.  liliuceus,  fr.  lili- 
«TO  Uly.  See  Ltly.]  {Bot.)  {a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
natural  order  of  which  the  lily,  tulip,  and  hyacinth  are 
well-known  examples.  (6)  Like  the  blossom  of  a  lily 
in  general  form. 

Lil'i-al  (lil'i-al),  a.  {Bot.)  Havmg  a  general  re- 
semblance to  lilies  or  to  liliaceous  plants. 

Lil'ied  (lil'Td),  a.  Covered  with,  or  having  many,  lilies. 
By  sandy  Ladon's  lilied  banks.  Milton. 

Llll  (111),  V.  i.    To  lolh     [06s.  or  Prov.]        Spenser. 

LiVll-pu'tian  (ITl'li-pu'sbnn),  re.  1.  One  belonging 
to  a  very  diminutive  race  described  in  Swift's  "  Voyage 
to  miiput." 

2.  Hence :  A  person  or  thing  of  very  small  size. 

Lil'li-pu'tian,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  imagi- 
nary island  of  lAlliput  described  by  Swift,  or  to  its  in- 
habitants. 

2.  Hence  :   Of  very  small  size  ;  diminutive  ;  dwarfed. 

Lilly-pil'ly  (lil'ly-pTl'ly),  n.  {Bot.)  An  Australian 
myrtaceous  tree  {Eugenia  Smithii),  having  smooth  ovate 
leaves,  and  panicles  of  small  white  flowers.  The  wood  is 
hard  and  fine-grained. 

Lilt  (lilt),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Norw.  lilla,  lirla,  to  sing  in  a  high 
tone.]  1.  To  do  anything  with  animation  and  quickness, 
as  to  skip,  fly,  or  hop.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  sing  clieerfuUy.     [Scot.] 

Lilt,  V.  t.  To  utter  with  spirit,  animation,  or  gayety ; 
to  sing  with  spirit  and  liveliness. 

A  classic  lecture,  rich  in  sentiment, 

With  scraps  of  thundrous  epic  liltedovX 

By  violet-hooded  doctors.  Tennyson, 

Lilt,  re.  1.  Animated,  brisk  motion ;  spirited  rhythm ; 
sprightliness. 

The  movement,  the  lilt,  and  the  subtle  charm  of  the  verse. 

F.  Harrison, 

2.  A  lively  song  or  dance ;  a  cheerful  tune. 

The  housewife  went  about  her  work,  or  spun  at  her  wheel, 
with  a  lilt  upon  her  lips.  J.  C.  Shairp, 

Lil'y  (lil'y),  re. ;  pi.  Lilies  (-Tz).  [AS.  lUie,  L.  lilium, 
Gr.  KeCpiov.     Cf.  Flower-de-luce.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  plant  and  flower  of 
the  genus  Lilium,  endogenous  bulb- 
ous plants,  having  a  regular  perianth 
of  six  colored  pieces,  six  stamens, 
and  a  superior  three-celled  ovary. 

_     There  are  nearly  fifty  species, 

found  in  the  North  Temperate 
zone.  Lilium  candidum  and  L.  lon- 
giflorum  are  the  common  white  lilies 
of  gardens ;  L.  Philadelphicum  is 
the  wild  red  lUy  of  the  Atlantic 
States ;  L.  Chalcedonicum  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  "  lily  of  the  field  "  in 
our  Lord's  parable ;  L.  auratum  is 
the  great  gold-banded  lily  of  Japan. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  hand- 
some flowering  plants  of  several  gen- 
era, having  some  resemblance  in  color  or  form  to  a  true 
lily,  as  Pancratium,  Crinum,  Amaryllis,  Nerine,  etc. 

3.  That  end  of  a  compass  needle  which  should  point 
to  the  north ;  —  so  called  as  often  ornamented  with  th# 
figure  of  a  lily  or  fieur-de-lis. 

But  sailing  further,  it  veers  its  lily  to  the  west.  Sir  T.  Browne, 
African  lily  (But.),  the  blue-flowered  Agavanthus  unv- 
bellaius.  —  Atiimasco  lily  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Z ephi/ranlhes  (Z.  Ataniasco),  having  a  white  and  pink 
funnelform  perianth,  with  six  petal-like  divisions  resem- 
bling those  of  a  lily.  (jrdJ/.  —  Blackberry  lily  (Bot.),  the 
Pardanthus  Chinensis,  the  black  seeds  of  which  form  a 
dense  mass  like  a  blackberry.  —  Bourbon  lily  (Bot.),  Lili- 
um candidum.  See  TZfesZ.  —  Butterfly  lily.  (Bot.)  Same 
as  Mariposa  lily,  in  the  Vocabulary .— Lily  beetle  (Zo- 
ol.),?!, European  beetle  ( Crioceris  merdigera)  which  feeds 
upon  the  white  lily. —  Lily  daffodil  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the 
genus  Narcissus,  and  its  flower.  —  Lily  encrlnlto  (Pa- 
leon.),  a  fossil  encrmite,  esp.  Bncrinus  liliiformis.  See 
Enoeinite.  —  Lily  hyacinth  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Hyacinthus.  —  LUy  iron,  a  kind  of  harpoon  with  a  detach- 
able head  of  peculiar  shape,  used  in  capturing  swordfish. 


Lily  (^Lilium  candi- 
dum).   (Xt>) 


Lily  Iron. 

—  Lily  of  the  valley  (Bot.),  a  low  perennial  herb  (Conval- 
I  aria  majalis),  having  a  raceme 
of  nodding,  fragrant,  white  flowers. 

—  Lily  pad,  the  large  floating  leaf 
of  the  water  lily.    \U.  S.]    Lowell. 

—  Tiger  lily  (Bot.),  Lilium  tigrinum, 
the  sepals  of  which  are  blotched 
witli  l>lack.  —  Turk'a-cap  lily  (Bot.), 
Lilium  Martagon,  a  red  lily  with 
recurved  sepals;  also,  the  similar 
American  lily,  L.  superbum. — Water 
lily  (Bot.),  the  Nympluva,  a  plant 
with  floating  roundish  leaves,  aud 
large  flowers  having  many  petals, 
usually  white,  but  sometimes  pink, 
red,  blue,  or  yellow.  [See  Hhtst.  of 
Nymph^a.] 

LU'y-hand'ed    (-hSnd'Sd),  a. 
Having  white,  delicate  hands. 

Lll'y-llv'ered  (-Itv'erd),  a.  White-livered ;  cowardly. 

Lil'y-wort'  (-wflrt'),  n.  {Bot.)  Any  pl.ant  of  the  Lily 
family  or  order.  Lindh'y. 

Llm  (lim),  re.    [See  Limb.]    A  limb.  [06s.]  C/iauce'r. 

Ll'ma  (le'mfl,  or  li'mS.),  n.  The  capital  city  of  Peru,  in 
Soutli  America. 

Lima  bean.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  variety  of  climbing  or  pole  bean 
(Pliaseolus  tunaliis),  which  lias  very  largo  flattisb  seeds. 
(6)  The  seed  of  this  plant,  much  used  for  food.  —  Lima 
wood  (Hot.),  the  beautiful  dark  wood  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican tree  Cn-salpinia  echinata. 


Lily  of  the  Volley 
(Convalkuia  tna- 
Mis). 
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Limax  (X.  campestris). 
Nat.  size. 


U-ma'ceOUS  (lt-ma'shi3s),  a.  [L.  Umax,  limacis, 
dug,  snail :  cf .  F.  limace.l  {Zo'dl. )  Pertatriing  to,  or 
like,  Limax,  or  the  slugs. 

II  Lim'a-ci'na  (lim'a^si'nA),  n.  [Nli,,  from  L.  Umax, 
limacis,  a  slug.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  genu& 
of  small  spiral  pteropods,  conimon 
in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  seas. 
It  contributes  to  the  food  of  the 
right  whales. 

II  Li'ma'Qon'  (le'ma,'s6N'),  n. 
[P.  ZtOTflfore,  lit.,  a  snaU.]  {Geom.) 
A  curve  of  the  fourth  degree,  in-  _ 

vented  by  Pascal.     Its  polar  equar  Limacina   (Z.  antarc- 
tion  is  ?•  ^^  a  cos  B  -\-b.  tica).    Nat.  size. 

Ll'mallle  (ll'mal ;   F.  le'ma'y'), 
n.  [P.,  fr.  limer  to  file.  See  Limation.]  Pilings  of  metal. 
P)6«.]    "An  ounce  .  .  .  of  sU\ei  lymaille."     Chaucer. 

Iii'man  (li'man),  n.  [P.  limon,  fr.  L.  Hmus  slime.] 
The  deposit  of  slime  at  the  mouth  of  a  river ;  slime. 

Ll-ma'tlon  (It-ma'shiin),  n.  [L.  limatus,  p.  p.  of 
limare  to  file,  fr.  lima  file :  cf.  P.  limation.']  The  act 
of  filing  or  polishing. 

U'ma-ture  (U'ma^tiSr;  135),  n.  [L.  limatura.  See 
Limation.]    1.  The  act  of  filing. 

2.  That  which  is  filed  off ;  filings.  Johnson. 

II  Ll'max  (li'mSks),  n.  [L.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  air- 
breathing  moUusks,  includ- 
ing the  common  garden  slugs. 
They  have  a  small  rudimen. 
tary  shell.  The  breathing 
pore  is  on  the  right  side  of 
the  neck.  Several  species 
are  troublesome  in  gardens. 
See  Slug. 

Limb  (ITm),  n.  [OE.  lim,  AS.  lim  ;  akin  to  Icel.  limr 
limb,  lim  branch  of  a  tree,  Sw.  &  Dan.  lem  limb ;  cf .  also 
AS.  US,  OHG.  lid,  gilid,  d.  glied,  Goth.  lipKS.  Cf.  Lith, 
Limber.]  1.  A  part  of  a  tree  which  extends  from  the 
trunk  and  separates  into  branches  and  twigs ;  a  large 
branch. 

2.  An  arm  or  a  leg  of  a  human  being ;  a  leg,  arm,  or 
wing  of  an  animal. 

A  second  Hector  for  his  grim  aspect. 

And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs.         Shah. 

3.  A  thing  or  person  regarded  as  a  part  or  member  of, 
or  attachment  to,  something  else.  Shak. 

That  little  lirnb  of  the  devil  has  cheated  the  gallows. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  An  elementary  piece  of  the  mechanism  of  a  lock. 
Limb  of  the  law,  a  lawyer  or  an  officer  of  the  law.    [Col- 

lOQ.]  Landor. 

Limb,  V.  t.    1.  To  supply  with  limbs,     [i?.]    Milton. 

2.  To  dismember ;  to  tear  off  the  limbs  of. 

Limb,  n.  [L.  limbus  border.  Cf.  LniBO,  Limbus.]  A 
torder  or  edge,  in  certain  special  uses,  (a)  (Bot.)  The 
border  or  upper  spreading  part  of  a  monopetalous  corolla, 
or  of  a  petal,  or  sepal ;  blade.  (6)  (Astron.)  The  border 
or  edge  of  the  disk  of  a  heavenly  body,  especially  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  (e)  The  graduated  margin  of  an  arc  or 
circle,  in  an  instrument  for  measuring  angles. 

LlmHiat  (lim'bSt),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  cool- 
ing periodical  wind  in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  blowing  from 
the  northwest  from  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  the  middle  of 
the  day  or  later. 

Um'bate  (llm'bat),  a.  [L.  limbatus,  fr.  limbus  bor- 
der, edge.  See  Limbus.]  (Bot.  &  Zo'dl.)  Bordered,  as 
when  one  color  is  surrounded  by  an  edging  of  another. 

Llm'bec  (-bSk),  n.  [Abbrev.  of  alembic.']  An  alem- 
bic ;  a  stiU.     [06«.]  Spenser.    Shak. 

Llm'bec,  v.  t.    To  distill.     [Obs.']  Dryden. 

Limbed  (llmd),  a.     Having  limbs ;  —  much  used  in 
composition ;  as,  large-KTwfted  ;  short-ZiOTjetZ. 
Innumerous  living  creatures,  perfect  forms, 
Limbed  and  full  grown.  Milton,. 

Llm'ber  (llm'ber),  n.  [For  limmer,  Icel.  limar 
branches,  boughs,  pi.  of  lim;  akin  to  E.  limb.  See 
Limb  a  branch.]  1.  pi.  The  shafts  or  thills  of  a  wagon 
or  carriage.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  (Bin.)  The  detachable  fore  part  of  a  gun  carriage, 
consisting  of  two  wheels,  an  axle,  and  a  shaft  to  which 
the  horses  are  attached.  On  top  is  an  ammunition  box 
upon  which  the  cannoneers  sit. 

3.  pi.  (Naut.)  Gutters  or  conduits  on  each  side  of  the 
keelson  to  aftord  a  passage  for  water  to  the  pump  well. 

Limber  boards  (Ifaut.),  short  pieces  of  plank  forming 
part  of  the  lining  of  a  ship's  floor  immediately  above  the 
timbers,  so  as  to  prevent  the  limbers  from  becoming 
clogged.  —  Limber  box  or  chest  (Mil. ),  a  box  on  the  lim- 
ber for  carrying  ammunition.  —  limber  rope.  Limber  chain, 
or  Limber  clearer  (Naut. ),  a  rope  or  chain  passing  througli 
the  limbers  of  a  ship,  by  which  they  may  be  cleared  of 
dirt  that  chokes  them.  ToWen.  —  Limber  strake  (Ship- 
building), the  first  course  of  inside  planking  next  the 
keelson. 

Llm'ber,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Limbered  (-herd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  LiMBERiua.]  (Mil.)  To  attach  to  the  limber ; 
as,  to  limber  a  gun. 

To  Umber  up,  to  change  a  gun  carriage  into  a  four- 
wheeled  vehicle  by  attaching  the  limber. 

Llm'ber,  a.     [Akin  to  limp,  a.   V125.     See  Limp,  a.] 

Easily  bent ;  flexible  ;  pliant ;  yielding.  Milton. 

The  bargeman  that  doth  row  with  long  and  limher  oar. 

Turbervile. 

Llm'ber,  v.  i.  To  cause  to  become  limber ;  to  make 
flexible  or  pliant.  Richardson. 

Llm'ber-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lim- 
ber ;  flexibleness.  Boyle. 

Llmb'less  (ITmles),  a.    Destitute  of  limbs. 

Limb'meal'  (-meF),  adv.  [See  Lime,  and  Piecemeal.] 
Piecemeal.     [06s.]     "To  tear  her  limbmeal."         Shak. 

Llm'bO  (iTm'bo),  )  re.      [L.    limbus   border,   edge,  in 

Llm'bUS  (-bus),  )  limbo  on  the  border.  Cf.  Limb 
a  border.]     1.   (Scholastic  Theol.)    An   extramundane 


region  where  certain  classes  of  souls  were  supposed  to 
await  the  judgment. 

As  far  from  help  as  Limbo  is  from  bliss.  Shak. 

A  Limbo  large  and  broad,  since  called 
The  Paradise  of  fools.  Milton. 

^ff^  The  limbus  patrum  was  considered  as  a  place  for 
the  souls  of  good  men  who  lived  before  the  coming  of 
our  Savior.  The  limbus  infantium  was  said  to  be  a  simi- 
lar place  for  the  souls  of  unbaptized  infants.  To  these 
was  added,  in  the  popular  belief,  the  limbus  fatuorum,  or 
fools'  paradise,  regarded  as  a  receptacle  of  all  vanity 
and  nonsense. 

2.  Hence :  Any  real  or  imaginary  place  of  restraint  or 
confinement ;  a  prison ;  as,  to  put  a  man  in  limbo. 

3.  (Anat.)  A  border  or  margin ;  as,  the  limbus  oi  the 
cornea. 

Llm'bOUS  (lim'biis),  a.  [See  Limbus.]  (Anat.)  With 
slightly  overlapping  borders  ;  — said  of  a  suture. 

Lime  (lim),  n.  [See  T.bam  a  string.]  A  thong  by 
which  a  dog  is  led ;  a  leash.  Halliwell. 

Lime,  re.  [Formerly  line,  for  earlier  lind.  See  Lin- 
den.]   (Bot.)  The  linden  tree.    See  Linden. 

Lime,  re.  [P.  lime;  of  Persian  origin.  See  Lemon.] 
(Bot.)  A  fruit  allied  to  the  lemon,  but  much  smaller ; 
also,  the  tree  which  bears  it. 
There  are  two  kinds  ;  Citrus 
Medica,  var.  acida,  which  is 
intensely  sour,  and  the  sweet 
lime  (C.  Medica,  var.  lAmetta) 
which  is  only  slightly  sour. 

Lime,  re.     [AS.  lim;  akin  to 

D.   lijm.  Or.    leim,   OHG.    lim, 

Icel.  lim,  Sw.  lim,  Dan.  Kim, 

L.  limus  mud,  linere  to  smear, 

and  E.  loam.    V126.    Cf.  Loam, 

Liniment.]    1.  Birdlime. 

Like  the  lime 

That  foolish  birds  are  caught  with. 

Wordsyjorth. 

2.  (Chem.)  Oxide  of  calcium ;  the  white  or  gray,  caus- 
tic substance,  usually  called  quicklime,  obtained  by  cal- 
cining limestone  or  shells,  the  heat  driving  off  carbon 
dioxide  and  leaving  lime.  It  develops  great  heat  when 
treated  with  water,  forming  slacked  lime,  and  is  an  es- 
sential ingredient  of  cement,  plastering,  mortar,  etc. 

m^^Lime  is  the  principal  constituent  of  limestone, 
marble,  chalk,  bones,  shells,  etc. 

Caustic  lime,  calcium  hydrate  or  slacked  lime ;  also, 
in  a  less  technical  sense,  calcium  oxide  or  quicklime.  — 
Lime  burner,  one  who  bums  limestone,  shells,  etc.,  to 
make  lime.  —  Lime  light.  See  Calcium  light,  under  Cal- 
cium. —  Lime  pit,  a  limestone  quarry.  —  Lime  rod,  Lime 
twig,  a  twig  smeared  with  birdlime ;  hence,  that  which 
catches ;  a  snare.    Chaucer. 

Lime,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Limed  (limd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Liming.]  [Cf.  AS.  geliman  to  glue  or  join  together. 
See  Lime  a  viscous  substance.]  1.  To  smear  with  a  vis- 
cous substance,  as  birdlime. 

These  twigs,  in  time,  will  come  to  be  limed.     L'Estrange, 

2.  To  entangle ;  to  insnare. 

We  had  limed  ourselves 
With  open  eyes,  and  we  must  take  the  chance.    Tennyson. 

3.  To  treat  with  lime,  or  oxide  or  hydrate  of  calcium ; 
to  manure  with  lime  ;  as,  to  lime  hides  for  removing  the 
hair  j  to  lime  saUs  in  order  to  whiten  them. 

Land  may  be  improved  by  draining,  marling,  and  liming. 

Sir  J.  Child. 

4.  To  cement.  "Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the 
stones  together."  Shak. 

Lime'hound'  (lim'hound'),re.  [Lime  a  leash  +  hound.] 
A  dog  used  in  hunting  the  wild  boar ;  a  learner.    Spenser. 

Llmeldln'  (Um'kll'),  n.  A  kiln  or  furnace  in  which 
limestone  or  shells  are  burned  and  reduced  to  lime. 

Ll-men'e-an  (le-mSn'e-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Lima,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lima,  In  Peru.  ^  re.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Lima. 

Llm'er  (lim'er),  re.  A  limehound ;  a  limmer.  Chaucer. 

Llme'StOne'  (lim'ston'),  re.  A  rock  consisting  chiefly 
of  calcium  carbonate  or  carbonate  of  lime.  It  some- 
times contains  also  magnesium  carbonate,  and  is  then 
called  magnesian  or  dolomitic  limestone.  Crystalline 
limestone  is  called  marble. 

Lime  twig.     See  under  4th  LniE. 

Llme'-twlgged'  (-twTgd'),  a.  Beset  with  snares; 
insnared,  as  with  birdlime.  i.  Addison. 

Llme'wa'ter  (-wa'ter),  re.  Water  impregnated  with 
lime ;  esp.,  an  artificial  solution  of  lime  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

II  Ll-mlc'O-IS  (It-mTk'o-le),  n.  pi.  [L.  limicola  a 
dweller  in  the  mud ;  limus  mud  -f-  colere  to  dweU.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  group  of  shore  birds,  embracing  the  plovers, 
sandpipers,  snipe,  curlew,  etc. ;  the  Grallse. 

Li-mlc'O-llne  (-lin),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Shore-inhabiting;  of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Limicolae. 

Llm'1-ness  (limt-nSs),  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  limy. 

L&l'it  (lim'it),  re.  [Prom  L.  limes,  limitist  cf.  F. 
limite  ;  or  from  E.  limit,  v.  See  Limit,  v.  t.]  1.  That 
which  terminates,  circumscribes,  restrains,  or  confines ; 
the  bound,  border,  or  edge ;  the  utmost  extent ;  as,  the 
limit  of  a  walk,  of  a  town,  of  a  country;  the  limifs  of 
human  knowledge  or  endeavor. 

As  eager  of  the  chase,  the  maid 
Beyond  the  forest's  verdant  limits  strayed.  Pope. 

2.  The  space  or  thing  defined  by  limits. 

The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it 

Into  three  limits  very  equally.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  terminates  a  period  of  time ;  hence,  the 
period  itself ;  the  full  time  or  extent. 

The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile.  Shak. 

The  limit  of  your  Uves  is  out.  Shak. 

4.  A  restriction  ;  a  check  ;  a  curb  ;  a  hindrance. 

I  prithee,  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue.  Shak. 


B.  (Logic  &  BTetaph.)  A  determining  feature;  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  ;  a  differentia. 

6.  (Math.)  A  determinate  quantity,  to  which  a  vari- 
able one  continually  approaches,  and  may  differ  from  it 
by  less  than  any  given  difference,  but  to  which,  under 
the  law  of  variation,  the  variable  can  never  become  ex- 
actly equivalent. 

Elastic  limit.  See  imder  Elastic.  —Prison  limits,  a  defi- 
nite extent  of  space  in  or  aroimd  a  prison,  within  which 
a  prisoner  has  liberty  to  go  and  come. 

Syn.  —  Boundary  ;  border;  edge;  termination;  re- 
striction ;  bound ;  confine. 

Lim'it  (lim'it),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Limited  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Limiting.]  [P.  limiter,  L.  limitare,  fr.  limes,  li- 
mitis,  limit ;  prob.  akin  to  limen  threshold,  E.  eliminate  ; 
cf.  L.  limus  sidelong.]  To  apply  a  limit  to,  or  set  a  limit 
for  ;  to  terminate,  circumscribe,  or  restrict,  by  a  limit  or 
limits  ;  as,  to  limit  the  acreage  of  a  crop  ;  to  limit  the 
issue  of  paper  money ;  to  limit  one's  ambitions  or  aspira- 
tions ;  to  limit  the  meaning  of  a  word. 

Limiting  parallels  (Astron.),  those  parallels  of  latitude 
between  which  only  an  occultation  of  a  star  or  planet  by 
the  moon,  in  a  given  case,  can  occur. 

Lim'it,  V.  i.  To  beg,  or  to  exercise  functions,  within 
a  certain  limited  region ;  a,s,  a,  limiting  it'iax.    [Obs.'\ 

Llm'lt-a-ble  (-3^b'l),a.    Capable  of  being  limited. 

Llm'i-ta'ne-OUS  (hm'I-ta'ne-Qs),  a,  [L.  limitaneua. 
See  Limit,  v.  t.']    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  limit.     [06s.] 

Llm'l-ta'rl-an  (-ri-an),  a.    Tending  to  Umit. 

Lim'1-ta-ry  (llm'T-ta-ri^),  a.  [L.  limitaris.  See 
Limit,  v.  t.]  1.  Placed  at  the  limit,  as  a  guard.  "  Proud 
limitary  cherub."  Milton. 

2.  Confined  within  limits ;  limited  in  extent,  author- 
ity, power,  etc.  "  The  limitary  ocean."  Trench. 
The  poor,  limitary  creature  calling  himself  a  man  of  the  world. 

De  Qiiincey. 

3.  Limiting,  or  tending  to  limit ;  restrictive. 
Doctrines  limitary,  if  not  subversive  of  the  papal  power. 

Milman. 

Llm'1-ta-ry,  re.  ;^?. -lUEs(-rlz).  1.  That  which  serves 
to  limit ;  a  boundary  ;  border  land.    [Obs.']  Fuller. 

2.  A  limiter.     See  Limiter,  2. 

Llm'1-tate  (-T-tat),  a.  [L.  Umitatus,  p.  p.  of  limitare 
to  limit.     See  Limit,  v.  t.]    Boimded  by  a  distinct  line. 

Llm'l-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  re.  [L.  limitatio :  cf.  P. 
limitation.  See  Limit,  v.  t.'\  1.  The  act  of  limiting  ;  the 
state  or  condition  of  being  Limited ;  as,  the  limitation  of 
his  authority  was  approved  by  the  council. 

They  had  no  right  to  mistake  the  limitation  ...  of  their  own 
faculties,  for  an  inherent  limitation  of  the  possible  modes  of  ex- 
istence in  the  uni'^erse.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  That  which  limits ;  a  restriction ;  a  qualification ; 
a  restraining  condition,  defining  circumstance,  or  qualify- 
ing conception  ;  as,  limitations  of  thought. 

The  cause  of  error  is  ignorance  what  restraints  and  limitations 
all  principles  have  in  regard  of  the  matter  whereunto  they  are 
applicable.  Hooker. 

3.  A  certain  precinct  within  which  friars  were  allowed 
to  beg,  or  exercise  their  functions  ;  also,  the  time  during 
which  they  were  permitted  to  exercise  their  functions  in 
such  a  district.  Chaucer.    Latimer, 

4.  A  limited  time  within  or  during  which  something 
is  to  be  done. 

Tou  have  stood  your  limttation,  and  the  tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice.  Shak. 

5.  (Law)  (a)  A  certain  period  limited  by  statute  after 
which  the  claimant  shall  not  enforce  his  claims  by  suit. 
(6)  A  settling  of  an  estate  or  property  by  specific  rules. 
(c)  A  restriction  of  power ;  as,  a  constitutional  limita- 
tion. Wharton.    Bouvier. 

To  know  one's  own  Umltetlong,  to  know  the  reach  and 
limits  of  one's  abilities.  A.  R.  'Wallace. 

Llm'lt-ed  (limtt-Sd),  a.  Confined  within  limits ;  nar- 
row ;  circumscribed ;  restricted ;  as,  our  views  of  nature 
are  very  limited. 

Limited  company,  a  company  in  which  the  liability  of 
each  shareholder  is  limited  by  the  number  of  shares  he 
has  taken,  so  that  he  can  not  be  called  on  to  contribute 
beyond  the  amount  of  his  shares.    [Eng,']    Mozley  &  'W. 

Lim'lt-ed-ly,  adv.    With  limitation. 

Llm'lt-ed-ness,  re.    The  quality  of  being  limited. 

Llm'it-er  (-er),  re.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  limits. 

2.  A  friar  licensed  to  beg  within  certain  bounds,  or 
whose  duty  was  limited  to  a  certain  district.  [For- 
merly written  also  limitour.']  Chaucer. 

A  Umitour  of  the  Gray  Friars,  in  the  time  of  his  limitation, 
preached  many  times,  and  had  but  one  sermon  at  all  times. 

Latimer. 

Llm'lt-lve  (-Tv),  a.  Involving  a  limit ;  as,  a  limitive 
law,  one  designed  to  limit  existing  powers.     [iS.] 

Llm'lt-less,  a.  Having  no  limits  ;  unbounded ; 
boundless.  Davies  (  Wit's  Pilgr.), 

Lim'lt-our  (-oor),  re.    See  Limeter,  2. 

Llm'mer  (-mer),  a.    Limber.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

Llm'mer,  re.  [P.  limier.  See  Leamer.]  1.  A  lime- 
hound  ;  a  leamer. 

2.  (Zodl.)  A  mongrel,  as  a  cross  between  the  mastiS 
and  hound. 

3.  A  low,  base  fellow ;  also,  a  prostitute.    [Scot.] 
Thieves,  limmers,  and  broken  men  of  the  Highlands. 

Sir  W.  Scoti. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  man  rope  at  the  side  of  a  ladder. 
Limn  (lim),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Limned  (ITmd) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Limning  (llm'ning  or  ITm'ing).]  [OE.  Hm- 
nen,  fr.  luminen,  for  enluminen,  P.  erduminer  to  illumip 
nate,  to  limn,  LL.  illuminare  to  paint.  V122.  See  III- 
luminate,  LuMiNons.]  1.  To  draw  or  paint ;  especially, 
to  represent  in  an  artistic  way  with  pencil  or  brush. 

Let  a  painter  carelessly  limn  out  a  million  of  faces,  and  you 
shall  find  them  all  different.  Sir  T.  Broume. 

2.  To  illumine,  as  books  or  parchments,  with  omamen'' 
tal  figures,  letters,  or  borders. 
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II  Um-nS'a  (Itm-ne'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  \i.it,va.'(K  per- 
taining to  a  marsh,  fr.  \iij.vi\  a  marsh.] 
(Zo'dl. )  A  genus  of  fresh-water  air-breath- 
iog  mollusks,  abundant  in  ponds  and 
streams ;  —  called  aXsopond  snail.  [Writ- 
ten also  Lymniea.2 

Llm'ner  (Itm'ner),  n.  [F.  enlumineur, 
LL.  illuminator.  See  Limn,  and  cf.  Allu- 
MiNOB.]  A  painter ;  an  artist ;  esp.  ;  (a) 
One  who  paints  portraits.  (J)  One  who 
illuminates  books.     [^Archaic! 

Lim'nl-ad  (-nt-Sd),  n.  [Gr.  Ai/iiT;  a 
pool.]     (Myth.)  See  Limoniad. 

Lim'nlngOim'ning or lim'jfng),«.  The 
act,  process,  or  art  of  one  who  limns  ;  the 
picture  or  decoration  so  produced. 
Adorned  with  illumination  which  we  now  call  limning.     Wood. 

Ll-mogeB'  (le-mozh'),  n.    A  city  of  Southern  France. 

Limogea  enamel,  a  kind  of  enamel  ware  in  which  the 
enamel  is  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  a  metal  plaque, 
vase,  or  the  like,  and  painted  in  enamel  colors.  The  art 
was  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  Limoges  in 
the  16th  century.  —  Limoges  ware,  (a)  Articles  decorated 
with  Limoges  enamel.  (J)  Articles  of  porcelain,  etc., 
manufactured  at  Limoges. 

Li-mo'nl-ad  (It-mo'nT-Sd),  n.  [L.  limoniades,  pi., 
Gr.  Ati^oiMi'idfies,  fr.  \eiij.u>v  meadow.]  {Class.  Myth.)  A 
nymph  of  the  meadows  ;  —  called  also  Idmniad. 

Ll-mo'nln  (It-mo'ntn),  n.  [From  NL.  Citrus  Medi- 
ca,  var.  Limonum,  the  scientific  name  of  the  lemon.] 
(Chem.)  A  bitter,  white,  crystalline  substance  found  in 
orange  and  lemon  seeds. 

Ll'mon-lte  (li'mSn-it),  n.  [Gr.  Asi^imk  any  moist 
grassy  place,  a  meadow  :  cf.  F.  limonite,  G.  limonit.'] 
(3Iin.)  Hydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron,  an  important  ore  of 
iron,  occurring  in  stalactitic,  mammillary,  or  earthy 
forms,  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  yellowish  brown  pow- 
der.    It  includes  bog  iron.     Also  called  brown  hematite. 

II  Li-mo'sis  (It-mo'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ai^ids  hun- 
ger.] (Med.)  A  ravenous  appetite  caused  by  disease ; 
excessive  and  morbid  hunger. 

Ll'mous  (li'miJs),  a.  [L.  limosus,  fr.  limus  slime, 
mud.]    Muddy ;  slimy  ;  thick.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Limp  (limp),  V.  i.  \imp.  &p.  p.  Limped  (limt ,  215) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Limping.]  [Cf.  AS.  Zeniphealt  lame, 
OHG.  limphen  to  limp,  be  weak  ;  perh.  akin  to  E,  lame, 
or  to  limp,  a.  V120.]  To  halt ;  to  walk  lamely.  Also 
used  figuratively.  Shak. 

Limp,  n.    A  halt ;  the  act  of  limping. 

Limp,  n.  (Ore  Washing)  A  scraper  for  removing 
poor  ore  or  refuse  from  the  sieve. 

Limp,  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  limpa  limpness,  weakness,  and  E. 
lap,  n.,  lop,\.i.  Cf.  Limseb,  a.]  1.  Flaccid;  flabby, 
as  flesh.  Walton. 

2.  Lacking  stiffness  ;  flimsy  ;  as,  a  limp  cravat. 

Llmp'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  limps. 

Llm'pet  (Itm'pSt),  n.     [Prob.  through  French  fr.  L. 
lepas,  -adis,  Gr.  AeTras,  -aSos-]    (Zo- 
ol.)   1.  In  a  general  sense,  any  hat- 
shaped,     or    conical, 
gastropod  shell. 

2.  Any  one  of  many 
species  of  marine 
shellfish  of  the  order 
Docoglossa,  mostly 
found  adhering  to 
rocks,  between  tides. 

81^^  The  common 
European  limpets  of 
the  genus  Patella 
(esp.  P.  vulgata)  are 
extensively  used  as 
food.  The  common 
New  England  species 
is  Acmsea  testudinalis. 
Numerous  species  of 
limpets  occur  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, some  of  them  of  large  size. 

3.  Any  species  of  Siphonaria,  a  genus  of  limpet- 
ehaped  Pulmonifera,  living  between  tides,  on  rocks. 

4.  A  keyhole  limpet.     See  Pissitkella. 

Llm'pld  (-pid),  a.     [L.  limpidus  ;  akin  to  Gr.  Kaixneiv 
to  shine  :  cf.  F.  limpide.     Cf.  Lamp.]     Characterized  by 
clearness  or  transparency  ;  clear ;  as,  a  limpid  stream. 
Springs  which  were  clear,  fresh,  and  limpid.     Woodward. 

Syn.  —  Clear  ;  transparent ;  pellucid  ;  lucid ;  pure  ; 
crystal ;  translucent ;  bright. 

Llm-pWl-ty  (lim-pld'i-ti^),  n.  [L.  limpiditas :  cf. 
P.  limpidite.1    The  quality  or  state  of  being  limpid. 

Llm'pld-ness  (lim'pId-nSs),  n.  Quality  of  being  lim- 
pid ;  limpidity. 

Llm'pln  (-pin\  re.    A  limpet.     [06«.]  Holland. 

Llmp'ing-ly  (limp'-),  adv.    In  a  limping  manner. 

Limp'1-tude  (-I-tud),  re.    Limpidity.     [06*.] 

Llmp'kln  (llmp'kin),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  Either  one  of  two 
■species  of  wading  birds  of  the  genus  Aramv^,  intermedi- 
ate between  the  cranes  and  rails.  The  limpkins  are  re- 
markable for  the  great  length  of  the  toes.  One  species 
(^1.  giganteus)  inhabits  Florida  and  the  West  Indies;  the 
other  (A.  scolopaceus)  is  found  in  South  America. 
Called  also  courlan,  and  crying  bird. 

Llmp'ness,  re.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  limp. 

Llmp'sy  (-Bf),      )  a.   [See  Limp,  a.,  and  cf.  W.  llymsi 

Llm'sy  (lim's^),  (  having  a  fickle  motion,  weak. 
Cf.  Flimsy.]    Limp  ;  flexible  ;  flimsy.      ILocal,  U.  S.I 

IlLl'mu  (le'moo),  «.  (Bot.)  The  Hawaiian  name  for 
seaweeds.  Over  sixty  kinds  are  used  as  food,  and  have 
special  nameSj  as  lAmu  Jbipoa,  IAm.u  palawai,  etc. 

Llm'ule  (lim'ul),  re.     [F.]     (Zool.)  A  limulus. 
II  Llm'U-loi'de-a  (lim'fi-loi'dE-4),  n.  pi.      [NL.     See 
LiMCLCB,  and  -oid.]    (Zool.)  An  order  of  Merostomata, 
including  among  living  animals  the  genus  Limulus,  with 


Limpet  (Acmsea  testudinalis),  Nat. 
size. 

a  b  Side  and  Dorsal  View  of  a  small 
variety  (alvens). 

c  A  larger  specimen  with  the  living 
animal ;  6  GiU  i  /i'oot  j  t  Tentacle. 


various  allied  fossil  genera,  mostly  of  the  Carboniferous 
period.     Called  also  Xiphosura. 

5^°"  There  are  six  pairs  of  leglike  organs,  surrounding 
the  mouth,  most  of  which  terminate  in  claws ;  those  of 
the  first  pair  (probably  mandibles)  are  the  smallest ;  the 
others  have  the  basal  joints  thickened  and  spinose,  to 
serve  as  jaws,  while  the  terminal  joints  serve  as  legs. 

This  group  is  intermediate,  in  some  characteristics,  be- 
tween crustaceans  and  certam  arachnids  (scorpions),  but 
the  respiration  is  by  means  of  lamellate  gills  borne  upon 
the  five  posterior  abdominal  appendages,  which  are  flat 
and  united  in  pairs  by  their  inner  edges,  and  are  protected 
by  the  lidlike  anterior  pair,  which  also  bear  the  genital 
orifices. 

II  Llm'u-lus  (lim'ii-lus),  n. ;  pi.  Limuli  (-li). 
dim.  of  limus  sidelong,  askance.] 
(Zool.)  The  only  existing  genus 
of  Merostomata.  It  includes 
only  a  few  species  from  the 
East    In- 
dies, and  ^ 
one  (lAm- 

ulus  polyphemus)  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America.  Called  also  Mo- 
lucca crab,  king  crab,  horse- 
shoe crab,  and  horsefoot.  Limulus,  or  Horseshoe  Crab 

Llm'y    (lim'i^),  a.     [See       (.Limulus  polyphemus).  CX) 

4th  Lime.]  1.  Smeared  with,        a  Cephalothorax  ;  b  Abdo- 

or  consisting  of,  lime  ;   vis-    t"™  '  <^  Pygidiura  or  Tall ; 

cous.     ''Limy  snares."  pie*Eye^s?         ^' '  ^         ' 

Spenser. 

2.  Containing  lime  ;  as,  a  limy  soil. 

3.  Resembling  lime  ;  having  the  qualities  of  lime. 
Lin  (lin),  V.  i.     [AS.  linncn.     See  Lithe.]    To  yield  ; 

to  stop  ;  to  cease.     [Obs.  or  Scot.']  Marston. 

Lin,  V.  t.    To  cease  from.     \_Obs.  or  Scot.'] 
Lin,  re.      [Ir.  linn,  or  Gael,  linne ;    akin  to  W.  llyn  a 

pool,  pond,  lake,  but  in  senses  2  and  3  prob.  from  AS. 

hlynn  torrent.    Cf.  Dunlin.]     1.  A  pool  or  collection  of 

water,  particularly  one  above  or  below  a  fall  of  water. 

2.  A  waterfall,  or  cataract ;  as,  a  roaring  lin. 

3.  A  steep  ravine. 

111^°"  Written  also  linn  and  lyn. 

Lln'age  (lin'aj),  n.    See  Lineage.    [Obs.']    Holland. 

Lin'a-ment  (-a-ment),  n.  [L.  Unamentum,  fr.  linum 
flax.]  (Surg.)  Lint ;  esp.,  Unt  made  into  a  tent  for  in- 
sertion into  wounds  or  ulcers. 

Ll-nar'lte  (le-nar1t),  re.  [So  called  because  formerly 
supposed  to  occur  at  Zdnares,  in  Spain.]  (Min.)  A  hy- 
drous sulphate  of  lead  and  copper  occurring  in  bright 
blue  monoclinic  crystals. 

Llnch  (linch),  re.  [AS.  hlinc  a  hill.]  A  ledge;  a 
right-angled  projection. 

II  Lln'chi  (ITn'chi),  re.  [Native  Chinese  name.]  (Zo- 
ol.) An  esculent  swallow. 

Llnch'pin'  (Imch'pin'),  n.  [AS.  lynis  the  axletree ; 
akin  to  D.  luns  linchpin,  OS.  lunisa,  LG.  lunse,  G.  liinse, 
OHG.  lun  peg,  bolt.]  A  pin  used  to  prevent  the  wheel 
of  a  vehicle  from  sliding  off  the  axletree. 

Lln'COln  green'  (lln'kiln  gren').  A  color  of  cloth 
formerly  made  in  lAncoln,  England ;  the  cloth  itself. 

Llnc'ture  (ITnk'tfir  ;  135),  1  n.      [li.lingere,  linctum, 

Linc'tUS  (ITnk'tiis),  J 

by  licking  with" the  tongue. 

Llnd  (llnd),  re.    The  linden.    See  Linden.     Chaucer. 

Lin'den  (lln'den),  re.  [Orig.  an  adj.  from  lind  linden 
tree,  AS.  lind;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  linde,  OHG.  linta,  Icel., 
Sw.,  &  Dan.  lind.  Cf.  Lime  linden.]  (Bot.)  (a)  A  hand- 
some tree  (Tilia  Europsea),  having  cymes  of  light  yel- 
low flowers,  and  large  cordate  leaves.  The  tree  is  com- 
mon in  Europe.  (6)  In  America,  the  basswood,  or  Tilia 
Americana. 

II  Lln'dl-a  (ITn'di-a),  n.     pfL.]     {ZoU.)  A  peculiar 
genus  of    rotifers, 
remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  ciliated 
disks.       By   some 

thought*  to  be  like  Ltodia  (i.  toratosa).  Much  enlarged, 
the  ancestral  form  of  the  Arthropoda. 

Lin'dl-form  (-di-fSrm),  a.  [lAndia  +  -form.]  {Zo- 
ol.) Resembling  the  genus  Lindia ;  —  said  of  certain  apo- 
dous  insect  larvae.     [See  Illust.  under  Lakva.] 

Line  (lin),  re.  [OE.  lin.  See  Linen.]  1.  Flax  ;  linen. 
[Obs.]   "  Garments  made  of  Kree,"  Spenser. 

2.  The  longer  and  finer  flber  of  flax. 

Line,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lined  (llnd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Lining.]  [See  Line  flax.]  1.  To  cover  the  inner  sur- 
face of ;  as,  to  line  a  cloak  with  silk  or  fur ;  to  line  a 
box  with  paper  or  tin. 

The  inside  lined  "with  rich  carnation  silk.     W,  Browne. 

2.  To  put  something  in  the  inside  of  ;  to  fill ;  to  sup- 
ply, as  a  purse  with  money. 

The  charge  amounteth  very  high  for  any  one  man's  purse, 

except  lined  beyond  ordinary,  to  reach  unto.  Carcw. 

Till  coffee  has  her  stomach  lined.  Swift. 

3.  To  place  persons  or  things  along  the  side  of  for  se- 
curity or  defense  ;  to  strengthen  by  adding  anything ;  to 
fortify ;  as,  to  line  works  with  soldiers. 

Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 

With  men  of  courage  and  with  means  defendant.      Shak. 

4.  To  impregnate ; —  applied  to  brute  animals.  Creech. 
Lined  gold,  gold  foil  having  a  lining  of  another  metal. 
Line,  re.     [OE.   line,  AS.   line  cable,  hawser,  prob. 

from  L.  linea  a  linen  thread,  string,  line,  fr.  linum  flax, 
thread,  linen,  cable ;  but  the  English  word  was  influ- 
enced by  P.  ligne  line,  from  the  same  L.  word  Uvea. 
See  Linen.]  1.  A  linen  thread  or  string;  a  slender, 
strong  cord ;  also,  a  cord  of  any  thickness ;  a  rope  ;  a 
hawser;  as,  a  fishing  line;  a  line  for  snaring  birds;  a 
clothes/me  ;  a  tow/me. 

Who  60  laycth  lines  for  to  latch  fowls.    Piers  Plowman. 


to  lick.]  Medicine  taken 


2.  A  more  or  less  threadlike  mark  of  pen,  pencil,  or 
graver  ;  any  long  mark  ;  as,  a  chalk  line. 

3.  The  course  followed  by  anything  in  motion ;  hence, 
a  road  or  route ;  as,  the  arrow  descended  in  a  curved 
line  ;  the  place  is  remote  from  lines  of  travel. 

4.  Direction ;  as,  the  line  of  sight  or  vision. 

6.  A  row  of  letters,  words,  etc. ,  written  or  printed ; 
esp. ,  a  row  of  words  extending  across  a  page  or  column. 

6.  A  short  letter  ;  a  note  ;  as,  a  line  from  a  friend. 

7.  (Poet.)  A  verse,  or  the  words  which  form  a  certain 
number  of  feet,  according  to  the  measure. 

In  the  preceding  tine  Ulysses  speaks  of  Nausicaa.    Broome, 

8.  Course  of  conduct,  thought,  occupation,  or  policy; 
method  of  argument ;  department  of  industry,  trade,  or 
intellectual  activity. 

He  is  uncommonly  powerful  in  his  own  line,  but  it  is  not  the 
line  of  a  first-rate  man.  Coleridge. 

9.  (Math.)  That  which  has  length,  but  not  breadth  or 
thickness. 

10.  The  exterior  limit  of  a  figure,  plat,  or  territory ; 
boundary  ;  contour  ;  outline. 

Eden  stretched  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia.  Milton. 

11.  A  threadlike  crease  marking  the  face  or  the  hand ; 
hence,  characteristic  mark. 

Though  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere.     Byron. 
He  tipples  palmistry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  tortune-teliing  lines.  Cleveland. 

12.  Lineament ;  feature  ;  figure.  "  The  lines  of  my 
boy's  face."  Shak. 

13.  A  straight  row  ;  a  continued  series  or  rank  ;  as,  a 
line  of  houses,  or  of  soldiers ;  a  line  of  barriers. 

Unite  thy  forces  and  attack  their  lines.  Dryden. 

14.  A  series  or  succession  of  ancestors  or  descend- 
ants of  a  given  person  ;  a  family  or  race  ;  as,  the  ascend- 
ing or  descending  line ;  the  line  of  descent ;  the  male 
line  ;  a  line  of  kings. 

Of  his  lineage  am  I,  and  his  offspring 

By  very  line,  as  of  the  stock  real.  Chaucer. 

15.  A  connected  series  of  public  conveyances,  and 
hence,  an  established  arrangement  for  forwarding  mer- 
chandise, etc. ;  as,  a  line  of  stages ;  an  express  line. 

16.  (Geog.)  (a)  A  circle  of  latitude  or  of  longitude, 
as  represented  on  a  map.  (b)  The  equator ;  — usually 
called  the  line,  or  equinoctial  line  ;  as,  to  cross  the  line. 

17.  A  long  tape,  or  a  narrow  ribbon  of  steel,  etc., 
marked  with  subdivisions,  as  feet  and  inches,  for  meas- 
uring ;  a  tapeline. 

18.  (Script.)  (a)  A  measuring  line  or  cord. 

He  marketh  it  out  with  a  line.         Is.  xliv.  13, 

(b)  That  which  was  measured  by  a  Une,  as  a  field  or  any 
piece  of  land  set  apart ;  hence,  allotted  place  of  abode. 

The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places ;  yea,  I  have 
a  goodly  heritage.  Ps.  xvL  & 

(c)  Instruction ;  doctrine. 

Their  line  is  gone  out  through  all  the  earth.    Ps.  xix.  4. 

19.  (Blach.)  The  proper  relative  position  or  adjust- 
ment of  parts,  not  as  to  design  or  proportion,  but  with 
reference  to  smooth  working ;  as,  the  engine  is  in  line  or 
out  of  line. 

20.  The  track  and  roadbed  of  a  railway ;  railroad. 

21.  (Mil.)  (a)  A  row  of  men  who  are  abreast  of  one 
another,  whether  side  by  side  or  some  distance  apart;  — 
opposed  to  column,  (b)  The  regular  infantry  of  an 
army,  as  distinguished  from  militia,  guards,  volunteer 
corps,  cavalry,  artillery,  etc. 

22.  (Fort.)  (a)  A  trench  or  rampart.  (6)  pi.  Dis- 
positions made  to  cover  extended  positions,  and  present, 
ing  a  front  in  but  one  direction  to  an  enemy. 

23.  pi.  (Shipbuilding)  Form  of  a  vessel  as  shown  by 
the  outlines  of  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique  sections. 

24.  (Mus.)  One  of  the  straight  horizontal  and  par- 
allel prolonged  strokes  on  and  between  which  the  notes 
are  placed. 

25.  (Stock  Exchange)  A  number  of  shares  taken  by  a 
jobber. 

26.  (Trade)  A  series  of  various  qualities  and  values 
of  the  same  general  class  of  articles ;  as,  a  full  line  of 
hosiery ;  a  Kree  of  merinos,  etc.  McElrath, 

27.  The  wire  connecting  one  telegraphic  station  with 
another,  or  the  whole  of  a  system  of  telegraph  wires 
under  one  management  and  name. 

28.  pi.  The  reins  with  which  a  horse  is  guided  by 
his  driver.     [U.  S.] 

29.  A  measure  of  length ;  one  twelfth  of  an  inch. 
Hard  linea,  hard  lot.    C.  Kingsley.    [See  Def.  18.]  —  Lino 

hreeding  (Stockbreeding),  breeding  by  a  certain  family 
line  of  descent,  especially  in  the  selection  of  the  dam  or 
mother.  —Line  conch  (Zo'ol.),  a  spiral  marine  sliell  (Fas- 
ciolaria  distans),  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
marked  by  narrow,  dark,  revolving  lines.  —  Line  engrav- 
ing, (a)  Engraving  in  which  tlie  effects  are  produced  by 
lines  of  different  width  and  closeness,  cut  with  the  burin 
upon  copper  or  similar  material ;  also,  a  plate  so  engraved. 
(b)  A  picture  produced  by  prhiting  from  such  an  engrav- 
ing. —  Line  of  battle,  (.a)  (Mil.  Indies)  The  position  of 
troops  dra\^ii  up  ni  their  usual  order  without  any  deter- 
mined maneuver,  (i)  (A'aval)  Tlie  line  or  arriuigemeut 
formed  by  vessels  of  war  in  an  engagement.  —  Line  of 
battle  ship.  See  Ship  of  the  line,  below. —Line  of  beauty 
(Fine  Arts),  an  abstract  line  supposed 
to  he  beautiful  in  itself  and  absolutely ; 
—  difl'ereutly  represented  by  different 
authors,  often  as  a  kind  of  elongated 
^  (like  the  one  drawn  by  Hogarth).  —  V  /^ 
Une  of  centers.  (Mach.)  (a)  A  line  join-  /  ^-^ 
ing  two  centers,  or  fulcra,  as  of  wlieels  I 
or  levers,  (b)  A  line  which  determines 
a  dead  center.  See  Dead  center,  under  •  .  t  o  ,»„ 
Dead. -Line  of  dip  (6>o/.),  a  lino  in  Hrt"  ,i°*  ted  on  a 
the  plane  of  a  stratum,  or  part  of  a  Kaictte) 
stratum,  perpendicular  to  its  iiitersec- 
tion  with  a  horizontal  plane ;  tlie  lino  of  greatest  incli- 
nation of  a  stratum  to  the  horizon.  —  Lino  of  Are  (Mil.), 
the  direction  of  fire.  —  Line  of  force  (.Physics),  any  line 
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(n  a  space  in  which  forces  are  acting,  so  drawn  that  at 
every  point  of  tlie  line  its  tangent  is  tke  direction  of  the 
resultant  of  all  the  forces.  It  cuts  at  right  angles  every 
equipotential  surface  which  it  meets.  Specifically  (Mag- 
netism), a  line  in  proximity  to  a  magiiet  so  drawn  that 
any  point  in  it  is  tangential  with  the  direction  of  a  short 
compass  needle  held  at  that  point.  Faraday,  —  Line 
of  life  (Palmistry),  a  line  on  the  inside  of  the  hand, 
curving  about  the  base  of  the  thmnb,  supposed  to  in- 
dicate, by  its  form  or  position,  the  length  of  a  per- 
son's life.  —  Line  of  lines.  See  Guntek's  line.  —  Line  of 
inarch.  (Mil.)  (a)  Arrangement  of  troops  for  marching, 
(ft)  Course  or  direction  taken  by  an  army  or  body  of 
troops  in  marching.  —  Line  of  operations,  that  portion  of 
a  theater  of  war  wliich  an  army  passes  over  in  attaining 
Its  object.  Ji.  W.  Halleck.  —  Line  of  sight  (Firearms),  the 
line  which  passes  through  the  front  and  rear  sight,  at  any 
elevation,  when  they  are  sighted  at  an  object.  —  Line  tub 
(Naut.),  a  tub  in  winch  the  line  carried  by  a  whaleboat  is 
coiled.— Mason  and  Dlzon's  line,  the  boundary  line  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  as  rim  before  the  Revolution 
(1764-1767)  by  two  English  astronomers  named  Charles  Ma- 
eon  and  Jeremiah  Dixon.  In  an  extended  sense,  the  line 
between  the  free  and  the  slave  States.  —  On  the  line,  on  a 
level  with  the  eye  of  the  siJectator ;  —  said  of  a  picture,  as 
hung  in  an  exhibition  of  pictures.  —  Eight  line,  a  straight 
line  ;  the  shortest  line  that  can  be  drawn  between  two 
points.  —  Ship  of  the  line,  formerly,  a  ship  of  war  large 
enough  to  have  a  place  in  the  line  of  battle ;  a  vessel  supe- 
rior to  a  frigate  ;  usually,  a  seventy-four,  or  three-decker ; 

—  called  also  line  of  battle  ship.  Totten.  —  To  cross  the 
line,  to  cross  the  equator,  as  a  vessel  at  sea.  —  To  give  a 
person  line,  to  allow  him  more  or  less  liberty  until  it  is 
convenient  to  stop  or  check  him,  like  a  hooked  fish  that 
swims  away  with  tlie  line.  — Water  line  (Shipbuilding), 
the  outline  of  a  horizontal  section  of  a  vessel,  as  when 
floating  in  the  water. 

Line  (lin),  V.  t.  1.  To  mark  with  a  line  or  lines ;  to 
cover  with  lanes ;  as,  to  line  a  copy  book. 

He  had  a  healthy  color  in  his  cheeks,  and  his  face,  though 
lined,  bore  few  traces  of  ansiety.  Dickens. 

2.  To  represent  by  lines ;  to  delineate  ;  to  portray. 
[iJ.]     "Pictures  fairest  Zined."  Shak. 

3.  To  read  or  repeat  line  by  line ;  as,  to  line  out  a 
hymn. 

This  custom  of  reading  or  lining,  or,  as  it  was  frequently 
called,  "deaconing"  the  hymn  or  psalm  in  the  churches,  was 
brougnt  about  partly  from  necessity.  jV.  D.  Gould. 

4.  To  form  into  a  line ;  to  align  ;  as,  to  line  troops. 

To  line  bees,  to  track  wild  bees  to  their  nest  by  follow- 
ing their  line  of  flight.  —  To  line  np  (Mach.),  to  put  in 
alignment ;  to  put  in  correct  adjustment  for  smooth  run- 
ning.   See  3d  Line,  19. 

Lln'e-age  (lln'e-aj ;  48),  n.  [OE.  linage,  F.  lignage, 
fr.  L.  linea  line.  See  3d  Line.]  Descent  in  a  line  from 
a  common  progenitor  ;  progeny ;  race ;  descending  line 
of  offspring  or  ascending  line  of  parentage. 

Both  the  Jirteage  and  the  certain  sire 

From  which  1  sprung,  from  me  are  hidden  yet.  Spenser. 

Iiln'e-al  (lln'e-al),  a.  [L.  linealis  belonging  to  a  line, 
fr.  linea  line  :  of.  F.  linial.  See  3d  Line.]  1.  Descend- 
ing in  a  direct  line  from  an  ancestor ;  hereditary ;  de- 
rived from  ancestors ;  —  opposed  to  collateral ;  as,  a  lin- 
eal descent  or  a  lineal  descendant. 

The  prime  and  ancient  right  of  lineal  succession.     Zocke. 

2.  Inheriting  by  direct  descent ;  having  the  right  by 
direct  descent  to  succeed  (to). 

For  only  you  arc  lineal  to  the  throne.  Dryden. 

3.  Composed  of  lines ;  delineated  ;  as,  lineal  designs. 

4.  In  the  direction  of  a  line ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a 
line ;  measured  on,  or  ascertained  by,  a  Ime  ;  linear ;  as, 
lineal  magnitude. 

Lineal  measure,  the  measure  of  length ;  —  usually  writ- 
ten linear  measure. 

Iiln'e-al'1-ty  (-Sl'i-tJ^),  n.    The  quality  of  being  lineal. 

Lln'e-al-ly  (lln'e-al-lj^),  adv.  In  a  lineal  manner ;  as, 
the  prince  is  lineally  descended  from  the  Conqueror. 

LUl'e-a-ment  (-a-ment),  n.  [L.  lineamentum,  fr.  linea 
line :  cf.  F.  lineament.  See  3d  Like.]  One  of  the  out- 
lines, exterior  features,  or  distinctive  marks,  of  a  body  or 
figure,  particularly  of  the  face  ;  feature ;  form ;  mark ; 

—  usually  in  the  plural.  "  The  lineaments  of  the  body." 
Locke.    "  iineameK^i  in  the  character. "    Swift. 

Man  he  seems 
In  all  his  lineaments.  Mitton. 

Un'e-ar  (-e-er),  a.  [L.  linearis,  linearius,  fr.  linea 
line :  cf .  F.  lineaire.  See  3d  Line.]  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  line ;  consisting  of  lines ;  in  a  straight  direction ; 
lineal. 

2.  {Bot.)  Like  a  line ;  narrow;  of  the  same  breadth 
throughout,  except  at  the  extremities ;  as,  a  linear  leaf. 

Linear  differential  equation  (Math.),  an  equation  which  is 
of  the  first  degree,  when  the  expression  which  is  equated 
to  zero  is  regarded  as  a  function  of  the  dependent  varia- 
ble and  its  differential  coefficients.  —  Linear  equation 
(Math.),  an  equation  of  the  first  degree  between  two  va- 
riables ;  —  so  called  because  every  such  equation  may  be 
considered  as  representing  a  right  line.  —  Linear  measure, 
the  measurement  of  length. — Linear  numbers  (Math.), 
such  numbers  as  have  relation  to  length  only :  such  is  a 
number  which  represents  one  side  of  a  plane  figure.  If 
the  plane  figure  is  a  square,  the  linear  figure  is  called  a 
root.  —  Linear  problem  (Geom.),  a  problem  which  may  be 
solved  geometrisally  by  the  use  of  right  lines  alone.  — 
Linear  transformation  (Ai'g'.),  a  change  of  variables  where 
each  variable  is  replaced  by  a  f  imctiou  of  the  first  degree 
in  the  new  variable. 

Lin'e-ar-en'sate  (-en'sat),  a.     (Bot.)   Having   the 

form  of  a  sword,  but  very  long  and  narrow. 

Lln'e-ar-ly,  adv.    In  a  linear  manner  ;  with  lines. 

Lln'e-ar-shaped'  (-shapf ),  a.    Of  a  linear  shape. 

Lln'e-a-ry  (-S-ry),  a.    Linej,r.  Holland. 

Lin'e-ate  (Itn'e-at), )  a.    [L.  lineaius,  p.  p.  of  lineare 

Un'e-a'ted  (-a'tgd ),  (  to  reduce  to  a  straight  line, 
fr.  Knea  line.]     1.  {Zool.)  Marked  with  lines. 

2.  (Bot.)  Marked  longitudinally  with  depressed  paral- 
lel lines ;  as,  a  lineate  leaf. 

Lln'e-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  lineatio  the  drawing  of 
a  line,  fr.  lineare.1    Delineation  ;  a  line  or  lines. 


Lln'e-a-tnre  (lln'e-a-tiir ;  135),  n.  Anything  having 
outline.     [-R.]  Holland. 

Llne'man  (lin'mSn),  n. ;  pi.  Linemen  (-mgn).  1.  One 
who  carries  the  line  in  surveying,  etc. 

2.  A  man  employed  to  examine  the  rails  of  a  railroad 
to  see  if  they  are  in  good  condition ;  also,  a  man  employed 
to  repair  telegraph  lines. 

Lin'en  (lln'en),  a.  [OE.,  fr.  Kn  Knen.  See  Ldjen, 
».]     1.  Made  of  linen  ;  as,  linen  cloth  ;  a  linen  stocking. 

2.  Resembling  linen  cloth ;  white  ;  pale. 

Lln'en,  n.  [Prop,  an  adj.  from  OE.  lin  flax,  AS.  lin 
flax,  whence  linen  made  of  flax ;  akin  to  OS.,  Icel.,  & 
MHG.  lin  flax  and  linen,  G.  leiii,  leinen,  linen,  Sw.  lin 
flax,  Goth,  lein  linen,  L.  linum  flax,  linen,  Gr.  Ki.vov.  Cf. 
Line,  Linseed.]  1.  Thread  or  cloth  made  of  flax  or 
(rarely)  of  liemp ;  —  used  in  a  general  sense  to  include 
cambric,  shirting,  sheeting,  towels,  tablecloths,  etc.  "  In 
linen  white  as  milk."  Robert  of  Brunne. 

2.  Underclothing,  esp.  the  shirt,  as  being,  in  former 
times,  chiefly  made  of  linen. 

Linen  draper,  a  dealer  in  linen.  —  Linen 
prover,  a  small  microscope  for  counting  the 
threads  in  a  given  space  in  linen  fabrics.  — 
Linen  scroll.  Linen  pattern  (Arch.),  an  orna- 
ment for  filling  panels,  copied  from  the  folds 
of  a  piece  of  stun  symmetrically  disposed. 

Lln'en-er  (-er),  n.  A  dealer  in  linen ;  a  Linen  Scroll. 
linen  draper.     [Ofo.] 

Iiln'e-0-late  (ITn'e-o-lat),  a.  [L.  lineola,  dim.  of  linea 
line.]     1.  (Zool.)  Marked  with  little  lines. 

2.  {Bot.)  Marked  longitudinally  with  fine  lines.  Gray. 

Lln'er  (lin'er),  re.  1.  One  who  lines ;  as,  a  liner  of 
shoes. 

2.  A  vessel  belonging  to  a  regular  line  of  packets ; 
also,  a  line-of-battle  ship ;  a  ship  of  the  line. 

3.  (Mach.)  A  thin  piece  placed  between  two  parts  to 
hold  or  adjust  them,  fill  a  space,  etc.  ;  a  shim. 

4.  {Steam  Engine)  A  lining  within  the  cylinder,  in 
which  the  piston  works  and  between  which  and  the 
outer  shell  of  the  cylinder  a  space  is  left  to  form  a  steam 
jacket. 

5.  A  slab  on  which  small  pieces  of  marble,  tile,  etc., 
are  fastened  for  grinding. 

6.  {Baseball)  A  ball  which,  when  struck,  flies  through 
the  air  in  a  nearly  straight  line  not  far  from  the  ground. 

-ling  (-ling).  [AS.  -ling.']  A  noun  suffix,  commonly 
having  a  diminutive  or  a  depreciatory  force ;  as  in  duck- 
ling,  gosling,  iureling,  fo&teiling,  Arstling,  vmdeiling, 

-ling.     An  adverbial  suffix ;  as,  durkling,  &a,tling. 

Ling  (ling),  n.  [OE.  lenge ;  akin  to  D.  leng,  G. 
Idnge,  Dan.  lange,  Sw.  langa,  Icel.  langa.  So  named 
from  its  being  long.  See  LoNO,  a.]  (^Zool. )  (a)  A  large, 
marine,  gadoid  fish  {Molva  vulgaris)  of  Northern  Europe 
and  Greenland.  It  is  valued  as  a  food  fish  and  is  largely 
salted  and  dried.    Called  also  drizzle,    (b)  The  burbot 


European  Ling  Qlolva  vulgaris). 

of  Lake  Ontario,  (c)  An  American  hake  of  the  genus 
Phycis.  [Careada]  (d)  A  New  Zealand  food  fish  of  the 
genus  Genypterus.  The  name  is  also  locally  applied  to 
other  fishes,  as  the  ciiltus  cod,  the  mutton  fish,  and  the 
cobia. 

Ling,  n.  [Icel.  lyng  ;  akin  to  Dan.  lyng,  Sw.  Ijung.] 
{Bot.)  Heather  (Calluna  vulgaris). 

Ling  honey,  a  sort  of  wild  honey,  made  from  the  flow- 
ers of  the  heather.  Holland. 

II  Lln'ga  (ITn'ga),     1  n.     [Skr.  linga."]     The  phallic 

Lln'gam  (lin'gam),  )  symbol  under  which  Siva  is 
principally  worshiped  in  his  character  of  the  creative  and 
reproductive  power.  Whitworth.    E.  Arnold. 

Llng'-blrd'  (ling'berd'),  n.  {Zool.)  The  European 
meadow  pipit ; — called  also  titling. 

Lin'gel  (ITn'gS),  n.  [F.  ligneul,  dim.  of  L.  linea  a 
linen  thread.]     1.  A  shoemaker's  thread.     [06*.] 

2.  A  little  tongue  or  thong  of  leather ;  a  lacing  for 
belts.  Crabb. 

Lln'gence  (lin'jens),  n.  [L.  lingere  to  lick.]  A  linc- 
tus.     [Obs.]  Fuller. 

Lin'ger  (lln'ger),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Lingered 
(-gerd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Linqeeing.]  [OE.  lengen  to 
tarry,  AS.  lengan  to  prolong,  put  off,  fr.  long  long. 
V125.  See  Long,  a.]  To  delay  ;  to  loiter  ;  to  remain 
or  wait  long ;  to  be  slow  or  reluctant  in  parting  or  mov- 
ing ;  to  be  slow  in  deciding ;  to  be  in  suspense  ;  to  hesitate. 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind.  Gray. 
Perhaps  thou  linger^st,  in  deep  thoughts  detained.    Milton. 

Syn.— To  loiter;  lag;  saunter;  delay;  tarry;  stop; 
hesitate. 

Lin'ger,  v.  t.    1.  To  protract ;  to  dra^w  out.    [Oft^.] 
She  lingers  my  desires.  Sfiak. 

2.  To  spend  or  pass  in  a  lingering  manner ;  —  with 
out;  as  to  linger  out  one's  days  on  a  sick  bed.     Dryden, 

Lin'ger-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  lingers.  Guardian. 

Lin'ger-ing,  a.     1.  Delaying. 

2.  Drawn  out  in  time  ;  remaining  long ;  protracted  ; 
as,  a  lingering  disease. 

To  die  is  the  fate  of  man  ;  but  to  die  with  lingering  anguish 
is  generally  his  folly.  Sambltr. 

Lin'ger-ing-ly,  adv.    With  delay ;  slowly  ;  tediously. 

Lin'get  (ITn'ggt),  n.  [F.  lingot,  perh.  fr.  L.  lingua 
tongue  (see  Tongue).  Cf.  Ingot.]  An  ingot.  [Written 
also  lingot.]  Camden. 

Llng'ism  (ling'Iz'm),  re.  A  mode  of  treating  certain 
diseases,  as  obesity,  by  gymnastics  ;  —  proposed  by  Pehr 
Henrik  Ling,  a  Swede.     See  Kinesiatkics. 

Lln'gle  (lin'g'l),  re.    See  Lingel. 


One  of  the  Linguatulina  (Pen- 
tastomuni  tsenioides,  young). 
a  Mouth  ;  b  c  Hooks  ;  a 
Intestine.    Enlarged. 


Lln'gO  (ITn'go),  re.  [L. /inffMC  tongue,  language.  See 
Lingual.]     Language;  speech;  dialect.     ISlang] 

Lin-gO'a  wood' (ITn-go'a  wood').     Amboyna  wood. 

Lin'gOt  (lin'got),  re.  A  linget  or  ingot ;  also,  a  mold 
for  casting  metals.     See  Linget. 

II  Lln'gua  (lin'gwa),  re.  /  pi.  Lingu.s;  (-gwe).  [L., 
the  tongue.]  {Zool.)  (a)  A  tongue.  (6)  A  median  proc- 
ess of  the  labium,  at  the  rmder  side  of  the  mouth  in  in- 
sects, and  serving  as  a  tongue. 

Lln-gua'clous  (Itn-gwa'shiis),  a.  [L.  linguax,  -aeis, 
loquacious,  fr.  lingua  tongue.]  Given  to  the  use  of  the 
tongue ;  loquacious.     [06^.] 

Lin'gua-den'tal  (ITn'gwa-den'tal),  a.  [L.  lingua 
tongue  -(-  E.  dental.]  {Phonetics)  Formed  or  uttered  by 
the  joint  use  of  the  tongue  and  teeth,  or  rather  that  part 
of  the  gum  just  above  the  front  teeth ;  dentolingual,  as 
the  letters  d  and  t. 

Lin'gua-den'tal,  re.  {Phonetics)  An  articulation  pro- 
nounced by  the  aid  or  use  of  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

Lln'gua  Fran'ca  (lin'gwa  friin'ka).  [It.,  prop.,  lan- 
guage of  the  Franks.]  The  commercial  language  of  the 
Levant,  —  a  mixture  of  the  languages  of  the  people  of 
the  region  and  of  foreign  traders. 

Lln'gual  (ITn'gwal),  a.  [L.  lingua  tongue:  cf.  F. 
lingual.  See  Tongue,  and  cf.  Language.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  tongue ;  uttered  by  the  aid  of  the  tongue ;  glos- 
sal ;  as,  the  lingual  nerves ;  a  lingual  letter. 

Lingual  ribbon.  (Zool.)  See  Odontophore. 

Lln'g^al,  n.  A  consonant  sound  formed  by  the  aid 
of  the  tongue ;  —  a  term  especially  applied  to  certain 
articulations  (as  those  of  t,  d,  th,  and  n)  and  to  the  let- 
ters denoting  them. 

(Il^°"  In  Sanskrit  grammar  certain  letters,  as  {,  (h,  (f, 
dh,  re,  are  called  Unguals,  cerebrals,  or  cacuminals.  They 
are  uttered  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue  turned  up  and 
drawn  back  into  the  dome  of  the  palate. 

Lln-gual'1-ty  (lin-gwSl'i-tJ^),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
lingual. 

II  Lln'gua-tUll-da  (ITn'gwa-tu'li-da),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  lingua  tongue.]    (Zool.)  Same  as  Linguatulina. 

II  Lln-guat'u-U'na  (Iin-gwSt'ii-li'na),  re.  pi.   [NL.,  fr. 
L.  lingua  tongue.]     (Zo- 
ol.)  An  order  of  worm- 
like,  degraded,  parasitic  ( 
arachnids.       They    have 
two    pairs    of    retractile 
hooks,   near    the    mouth. 
Called  also  Pentastomida. 

8!^=The  adults  of 
some  species  inhabit  the 
nostrils  and  nasal  sinuses 
of  dogs  and  other  carnivores.  The  young,  after  being 
swallowed  by  sheep,  rabbits,  etc.,  find  their  way  to  tha 
lungs  and  liver  and  become  encysted.  These,  when  eaten 
by  carnivores,  develop  into  the  adult  forms. 

Lln'gul-den'tal  (lin'gwi-den'tal),  a.  &  n.  Lingua- 
dental. 

Lln'gui-fonn  (lln'gwI-fSrm),  a.  [L.  lingua  tongue 
+  -form.- :  cf.  F.  linguiforme.]  Having  the  form  of  the 
tongue;  tongue-shaped. 

Lln'gulst  (lin'gwist),  re.  [L.  lingua  tongue,  speech, 
language :  cf.  F.  linguiste.]  1.  A  master  of  the  use  of 
language ;  a  talker.     lObs.] 

1  '11  dispute  with  him ; 
He 's  a  rare  linguist.  J".  Webster, 

2.  A  person  skilled  in  languages. 

There  too  were  Gibbon,  the  greatest  historian,  and  Jones,  the 
greatest  linguist,  of  the  age.  Macaulay, 

Lln-guls'tic  (lin-gwTs'tTk), )  a.  [Cf.  F.  linguistique.] 

Lln-guls'tlc-al  (-tl-kal),  )  Of  or  pertaining  to 
language;  relating  to  linguistics,  or  to  the  affinities  of 
languages. 

Lln-guis'tlc-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  linguistic  maimer ;  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  linguist.  Tylor, 

Lin-guls'tics  (-tiks),  re.  [Cf.  F.  linguistique.]  The 
science  of  languages,  or  of  the  origin,  signification,  and 
application  of  words  ;  glossology. 

II  Lln'gu-la  (ITn'giS-la),  re.  ;  pi.  -L.E  (-le).  [L.,  a  little 
tongue.]     1.  (Anal.)  A  tonguelike  process  or  part. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  brachiopod 
shells  belonging  to  the  genus  lAngula,  and  related  genera. 
See  Beachiopoda,  and  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Lingula  flags  (GeoL),  a  groupof  strata  in  the  lower  Silu- 
rian or  Cambrian  system  of  Wales,  in  which  some  of  the 
layers  contain  vast  numbers  of  a  species  of  Lingula. 

Lln'gU-late  (-lat),  a.  [L.  lingulaius,  fr.  lingula  a  lit- 
tle tongue.  Cf.  LiGULATB.]  Shaped  like  the  tongue  or 
a  strap ;  ligulate. 

Ll-nlg'er-OUS  (li-nTj'er-iis),  a.  [L.  linum  flax  + 
-gerous.]    Bearing  flax  ;  producing  linen. 

Lln'1-ment  (lin'i-ment),  re.  [L.  linimentum,  fr.  linire, 
linere,  to  besmear,  anoint :  cf .  F.  liniment.  Cf.  Letter,. 
Lime  a  viscous  substance.]  A  liquid  or  semiliquid  prep- 
aration of  a  consistence  thinner  than  an  ointment,  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  by  friction,  esp.  one  used  as  a  sedative 
or  a  stimulant. 

Lin'ing  (lining),  n.    [See  Line  to  cover  the  inside.l 

1.  The  act  of  one  who  lines;  the  act  or  process  of 
making  lines,  or  of  inserting  a  lining. 

2.  That  which  covers  the  iimer  surface  of  anything, 
as  of  a  garment  or  a  box ;  also,  the  contents  of  anything. 

The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 

To  deck  oux  soldiers.  Shak. 

Link  (link),  n.  [Prob.  corrupted  from  lint  and  this 
for  Innt  a  torch,  match,  D.  lent  match ;  akin  to  G.  lunte,. 
cf.  MHG.  lunden  to  bum.  Cf.  Lunt,  LinstockJ  A 
torch  made  of  tow  and  pitch,  or  the  like.  Shak. 

Link,  re.  [OE.  linke,  AS.  hlence;  akin  to  Sw.  lank 
ring  of  a  chain,  Dan.  Isenke  chain,  Icel.  klekkr ;  cf.  G. 
gelenk  joint,  link,  ring  of  a  chain,  lenken  to  bend.]  1.  A 
single  ring  or  division  of  a  chain. 

2.  Hence :  Anything,  whether  material  or  not,  which 
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binds  together,  or  connects,  separate  things ;  a  part  of  a 
connected  series ;  atie ;  a  bond.    "  Links  of  iron."  Shak. 
The  Ihik  of  brotherhood,  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind.      Cowper. 
And  BO  by  double  U7iks  enchained  themselves  in  lover's  life. 

Gascoigne. 

3.  Anything  doubled  and  closed  like  a  link ;  as,  a  link 
of  horsehair.  Morlimer. 

4.  {Kinematics)  Any  one  of  the  several  elementary 
pieces  of  a  mechanism,  as  tlie  fixed  frame,  or  a  rod, 
wheel,  mass  of  confined  liquid,  etc.,  by  which  relative 
motion  of  other  parts  is  produced  and  constrained. 

5.  (3£ach.)  Any  intermediate  rod  or  piece  for  trans- 
mitting force  or  motion,  especially  a  short  connecting 
rod  with  a  bearing  at  each  end  ;  specifically  (Steam  En- 
gine), the  slotted  bar,  or  connecting  piece,  to  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  which  the  eccentric  rods  are  jointed,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  movement  of  the  valve  is  varied,  in 
a  link  motion. 

6.  {Sui-veying)  The  length  of  one  joint  of  Gunter's 
chain,  being  the  hundredth  part  of  it,  or  7.92  inches, 
the  chain  being  66  feet  in  length.     Cf.  Chain,  n.,  4. 

7.  (C/iem.)  A  bond  of  aflinity,  or  a  unit  of  valence  be- 
tween atoms ;  —  applied  to  a  unit  of  chemical  force  or 
attraction. 

S.  pi.  Sausages;  —  because  linked  together.   lColloq.2 

Link  (ITnk),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Linked  (ITnkt) ;  p. 
pr.  &vb.n.  Linking.]  To  connect  or  unite  with  a  link  or 
as  with  a  link ;  to  join  ;  to  attach ;  to  unite ;  to  couple. 

All  the  tribes  and  nations  that  composed  it  [the  Roman  Em- 
pire] were  linked  together,  not  only  by  the  same  laws  and  the 
same  government,  but  by  all  the  facilities  of  commodious  in- 
tercourse, and  of  frequent  communication.  Eustace. 

Link,  V.  i.    To  be  connected. 

No  one  generation  could  link  with  the  other.     Burke. 

Llnk'age  (link'ij ;  48),  n.  1.  The  act  of  linking  ;  the 
state  of  being  linked ;  also,  a  system  of  links. 

2.  ( Ckem.)  Manner  of  linking  or  of  being  linked ;  — 
said  of  the  union  of  atoms  or  radicals  in  the  molecule. 

3.  (Geom.)  A  system  of  straight  lines  or  bars,  fastened 
together  by  joints,  and  having  certain  of  their  points 
fixed  in  a  plane.  It  is  used  to  describe  straight  lines  and 
curves  in  the  plane. 

Link'boy'  (-bo   i,  \  n.    [See  1st  Link.]  A  boy  or  man 

Llnk'man  (-mSn),  j      that  carried  a  link  or  torch  to 

light  passengers. 

Link'  mo'tion  (mo'shiln).  {Steam 
Engine)  A  valve  gear,  consisting  of  two 
eccentrics  with  their  rods,  giving  mo- 
tion to  a  slide  valve  by  an  adjustable 
connecting  bar,  called  the  link,  in  such 
a  way  that  the  motion  of  the  engine 
can  be  reversed,  or  the  cut-off  varied, 
at  will ;  —  used  very  generally  in  loco- 
motives and  marine  engines. 

B^p'  The  illustration  shows  a  link 
motion  for  a  vertical  engine,  c  repre- 
senting the  shaft  carrying  two  eccen- 
trics, a  and  6,  for  making  the  engine 
run  forward  and  backward,  respectively, 
their  rods  e  and  d  being  jointed  to  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  slotted  link  /,  in  the 
opening  of  which  is  a  pin  a  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  valve  rod  ft.  The  valve 
will  receive  the  motion  of  the  forward 
eccentric  when  the  link  is  in  the  posi- 
tion shown,  and  the  motion  of  the  back- 
ward eccentric  when  the  link  is  shifted  so  far  to  the 
right  as  to  bring  e  in  line  with  h,  or  a  compound  motion 
derived  from  both  eccentrics  when  the  link  is  sliifted  to 
intermediate  positions,  the  compound  motion  causing  the 
valve  to  cut  off  the  steam  at  a  point  determined  by  the 
position  to  which  the  link  may  have  been  shifted. 

Llnk'WOrk'  (-wfirk'),  n.  1.  A  fabric  consisting  of 
links  made  of  metal  or  other  material  fastened  together ; 
also,  a  chain. 

And  thou  shalt  make  hooks  of  gold,  and  two  chains  of  line 
gold  ;  linlcwork  and  wreathed.  Udall. 

2.  Mechanism  in  which  linlis,  or  intermediate  connect- 
ing pieces,  are  employed  to  transmit  motion  from  one 
part  to  another. 

llLln-n»'a    bO're-allS  (Im-ne'a  bo/re-alTs).     [NL. 

Linnaeus  Linnsean  -j-  L.  borealis  northern.]    {Bot.)  The 

twin  flower  which  grows  in  cold  northern  climates. 

Lln-nae'an  )  Itn-ne'an),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Lin- 

Iiin-ne'an  j      mens,  the  celebrated  Swedish  botanist. 

Llnnaean  system  {Bot.),  the  system  in  which  the  classes 

are  founded  mainly  upon  the  number  of  stamens,  and  the 

orders  upon  the  pistils ;  the  artificial  or  sexual  system. 

Lin-nae'lte  (-it),  n.  [See  Linn^an.]  {3Iin.)  A  min- 
eral of  pale  steel-gray  color  and  metallic  luster,  occurring 
in  isometric  crystals,  and  also  massive.  It  is  a  sulphide 
of  cobalt  containing  some  nickel  or  copper. 
Llnne  (lin),  n.  Max.  See  Linen.  \_Obs  ] 
Lln'net  (lin'n§t),  n.  [F.  Knot,  linotte,  from  L.  linum 
flax ;  or  perh.  shortened  from  AS.  linetwige,  fr.  AS.  lln 
flax ;  —  so  called  because  it  feeds  on  the  seeds  of  flax 
and  hemp.  See  Linen.]  {Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  fringilline  birds  of 
the  genera  Linota,  Acan- 
this,  and  allied  genera,  esp. 
the  common  European  spe- 
cies {L.  cannabina),  which, 
in  full  summer  plumage,  is 
chestnut  brown  above,  with 
the  breast  more  or  less  crim- 
son. The  feathers  of  its  head 
are  grayish  brown,  tipped 
with  crimson.  Called  also 
gray  linnet,  red  linnet,  rose 
linnet,  brown  linnet,  Untie, 
linlwhile,  gorse  thalcher,  lin- 
net finch,  and  greater  redpi-.. ^... 

linnet  {Acanthis  linaria)  often  has  the  crown  and  throat 
rosy.     See  Redpoll,  and  Twite. 
Green  linnet  {ZooL),  the  European  green  finch 
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American  KedpoU  Linnet 
(Acanthis  linaria). 

The  American  redpoll 


Ll-no1e-ate  (IT-noae-St),  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  lino- 
leic  acid. 

Ll-nole-lc  (li-no'le-Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived 
from,  linoleum,  or  linseed  oil ;  specifically  {Chem.),  des- 
ignating an  organic  acid,  a  thin  yellow  oil,  found  com- 
bined as  a  salt  of  glycerin  in  oUs  of  linseed,  poppy,  hemp, 
and  certain  nuts. 

Ll-UO'le-um  (It-no'le-um),  n.  [L.  lin\na  flax  -\-  oleum 
oil.]  1.  Linseed  oil  brought  to  various  degrees  of  hard- 
ness by  some  oxidizing  process,  as  by  exposure  to  heated 
air,  or  by  treatment  with  chloride  of  sulphur.  In  this 
condition  it  is  used  for  many  of  the  purposes  to  which 
India  rubber  has  been  applied. 

2.  A  kind  of  floor  cloth  made  by  laying  hardened  lin- 
seed oil  mixed  with  groimd  cork  on  a  canvas  backing. 

Ll-nos'ln  (li-nSks'Iu),  n.  \_Lino\eic  -f-  oxygen.] 
{Chem.)  A  resinous  substance  obtained  as  an  oxidation 
product  of  Unoleic  acid.     [Written  also  linoxyn.'] 

Lln-sang' (lin-sang'),  ra.  {Zobl.)  Any  viverrine  mam- 
mal of  the  genus  Prionodon,  inhabiting  the  East  Indies 
and  Southern  Asia.  The  common  East  Indian  linsang 
{P.  gracilis)  is  white,  crossed  by  broad,  black  bands. 
The  Guinea  linsang  {Parana  JBichardsonii)  is  brown  with 
black  spots. 

Lln'seed'  (ITn'sed'),  n.  [OE.  lin  flax  +  seed.  See 
Linen.]  {Bot.)  The  seeds  of  flax,  from  which  linseed 
oil  is  obtained.     [Written  also  lintseed.'] 

Linseed  cake,  the  solid  mass  or  cake  which  remains  when 
oil  is  expressed  from  flaxseed.  —  Linseed  meal,  linseed  cake 
reduced  to  powder.  —  Linseed  oil,  oil  obtained  by  pressure 
from  flaxseed. 

Lin'sey  (lin'sy),  n.     [See  Linen.]    Linsey-woolsey. 

Lln'sey-wool'sey  {-wSoVb^  ;  277),  n.  1.  Cloth  made 
of  linen  and  wool,  mixed. 

2.  Jargon.     [Ofts.]  Shak. 

Lln'sey-wool'sey,  a.  Made  of  linen  and  wool ; 
hence,  of  different  and  unsuitable  parts ;  mean.  Johnson. 

Lln'stOCk  (lin'stok),  n.  [Corrupt,  fr.  luntstock,  D. 
lontstok  ;  lont  lunt  -j-  stok  stock,  stick.  See  Link  a  torch, 
LuNT,  and  Stock.]  A  pointed  forked  staff,  shod  with 
iron  at  the  foot,  to  hold  a  lighted  match  for  firing  cannon. 
[Written  also  lintstock.'] 

Lint  (lint),  re.  [AS.  linet  flax,  hemp,  fr.  ttn  flax ;  or, 
perh.  borrowed  fr.  L.  linteum  a  linen  cloth,  linen,  from 
linteus  linen,  a.,  fr.  linum  flax,  lint.  See  Linen.]  1.  Flax. 

2.  Linen  scraped  or  otherwise  made  into  a  soft,  downy 
or  fleecy  substance  for  dressing  wounds  and  sores ;  also, 
fine  ravelings,  down,  fluff,  or  loose  short  fibers  from  yarn 
or  fabrics. 

Lint  doctor  ( Calico-printing  Mach.),  a  scraper  to  remove 
lint  from  a  printing  cylinder. 

Lln'tel  (lin'tSl),  n.  [OF.  lin- 
tel, F.  linteau,  LL.  lintellus,  for 
limitellus,  a  dim.  fr.  L.  limes 
limit.  See  Limit.]  {Arch.)  A 
horizontal  member  spanning  an 
opening,  and  carrying  the  super- 
incumbent weight  by  means  of 
its  strength  in  resisting  crosswise 
fracture. 

Lln'tie  (lin'tl),  LtafwhltC 
(lint'hwif),  re.  [AS.  linetwige. 
See  Linnet.]  {Zool.)  See  Lin- 
net. Tennyson. 

Lint'seed'  (lint'sed'),  n.  See  Doorway  in  Brick  Wall. 
Linseed.  o. Discharging  Arch.    6 

jiTi/nnn.    /iT>„f„\    «        rr  Lmtel.    The  under  side 

II  Ll'num   (h'num),  re.       [L.,       of  the  Lintel  is  the  Soffit, 
flax.]     (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herba- 
ceous plants  including  the  flax  (Linum  usitatissimum). 

Ll'on  (li'iin),  re.  [F.  lion,  L.  leo,  -onis,  akin  to  Gr. 
\eav.  Cf.  CHAiiEiEON,  Dandelion,  Leopard.]  1.  (Zo- 
ol.) A  large  carnivorous  feline  mammal  (Felis  leo), 
found  in  Southern  Asia  and  in  most  parts  of  Africa,  dis- 
tinct varieties  occurring  in  the  different  countries.  The 
adult  male,  in  most  varieties,  has  a  thick  mane  of  long 
shaggy  hair  that  adds  to  his  apparent  size,  which  is  less 
than  that  of  the  largest  tigers.  The  length,  however,  is 
sometimes  eleven  feet  to  the  base  of  the  tail.  The  color 
is  a  tawny  yellow  or  yellowish  brown ;  the  mane  is 
darker,  and  the  terminal  tuft  of  the  tail  is  black.  In 
one  vaiiety,  called  the  maneless  lion,  the  male  has  only 
a  slight  mane. 


African  Lion. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  sign  and  a  constellation  ;  Leo. 

3.  An  object  of  interest  and  curiosity,  especially  a 
persen  who  is  so  regarded ;  as,  he  was  quite  a  lion  in 
London  at  that  time. 


Such  society  was  far  more  enjoyable  than  that  of  Kdinhnrph, 
for  here  he  was  not  a //o7i,  but  a  man.  Prof.  Wilson. 

American  lion  (Zool.),  the  puma  or  cougar. —  L 
(Zool.),  the  ant-lion.  — Lion  dog  (Zo'ol.),  a  fanny  d( 
a  flowing  mane,  usually  clipped  to  resemble  a  lion's 
—  Lion  lizard  (Zool.),  the  oasilisk.  —  Lion's  Bbare, 


Lion  ant 
dog  with 
's  mane, 
all,  or 


nearly  all ;  the  best  or  largest  part ;  —  from  .fflsop's  fabie 
of  the  lion  hunting  in  company  with  certain  smaller 
beasts,  and  appropriating  to  himself  all  the  prey. 

Ll'onced  (li'iinst),  a.  (Her.)  Adorned  with  lions' 
heads  ;  having  arms  terminating  in  lions'  heads ;  —  said 
of  a  cross.     [Written  also  leonced.J 

Ll'on-cel  (li'iin-sSl),  re.  [OF.,  F.  lioneeau,  dim.  of 
lion.']  (Her.)  A  small  lion,  especially  one  of  several 
borne  in  the  same  coat  of  arms. 

Ll'on-el  (-S1),  re.  [OF.,  dim.  of  Hon.]  (Zool.)  The 
whelp  of  a  lioness ;  a  young  lion. 

Li'on-ess,  re.     lOF.  lionesse.']    (Zool.)  A  female  Uon. 


Lioness  and  Whelps. 

Ll'on-et  (-6t),  re.  [OF.,  dim.  of  Hon.]  (Zool.)  A 
young  or  small  lion. 

Ll'on-heart'  (-hart'),  re.    A  very  brave  person. 

Li'on-heart'ed  (-hart'ed),  a.  Very  brave  ;  brave  and 
magnanimous.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ll'on-hood  (-h55d),  re.    State  of  being  a  lion.    Carlyle. 

Li'on-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  An  attracting  of  attention,  as  a 
lion ;  also,  the  treating  or  regarding  as  a  lion. 

Iil'on-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lionized  (-izd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Lionizing  (-i'zing).]  1.  To  treat  or  regard 
as  a  lion  or  object  of  great  interest.  J,  D.  Forbes. 

2.  To  show  the  lions  or  objects  of  interest  to ;  to  con- 
duct about  among  objects  of  interest.  Macaulay. 

Li'on-like'  (-lik'),  a.    Like  a  lion  ;  brave  as  a  lion. 

Li'on-ly,  a.    Like  a  lion ;  fierce.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Ll'on's  ear'  (li'unz  er').  (Bot.)  A  name  given  in 
Western  South  America  to  certain  plants  with  shaggy 
tomentose  leaves,  as  species  of  Culcitium,  and  Espeletia. 

Ll'on's  foot'  (foot').  (Bot.)  (a)  A  composite  plant 
of  the  genus  Prenanthes,  of  which  several  species  are- 
found  in  the  United  States,     (b)  The  edelweiss. 

Ll'on-shlp  (li'iin-shTp),  re.     The  state  of  being  a  lion. 

Ll'on's  leaf  (li'iinz  let').  (Bot.)  A  South  European- 
plant  of  the  genus  Leontice  (L.  leontopetalum),  the  tuber- 
ous roots  of  which  contain  so  much  alkali  that  they  are 
sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

Ll'on's  tall'  (tal').  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  labiate  plants 
(Leonurus) ;  —  so  called  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
its  flower  spikes  to  the  tuft  of  a  lion's  taU.  L.  Cardiaca 
is  the  common  motherwort. 

Ll'on's  tooth'  (tooth') ;  pi.  Lions'  teeth  (teth').. 
(Bot.)  See  Leontodon.- 

Lip  (lip),  re.  [OE.  lippe,  AS.  lippa  ;  akin  to  D.  lip,. 
G.  lippe,  lejze,  OHG.  lejs,  Dan.  Isebe,  Sw.  lapp,  L.  la- 
bium, labrum.  Cf.  Labial.]  1.  One  of  the  two  fleshy 
folds  which  surround  the  orifice  of  the  mouth  in  man 
and  many  other  animals.  In  man  the  lips  are  organs  of 
speech  essential  to  certain  articulations.  Hence,  by  a 
figure  they  denote  the  mouth,  or  all  the  organs  of  speech, 
and  sometimes  speech  itself. 

Thine  own  lips  testify  against  thee.  Joh  xv.  6. 

2.  An  edge  of  an  opening;  a  thin  projecting  part  of 
anything ;  a  kind  of  short  open  spout ;  as,  the  lip  of  a 
vessel. 

3.  The  sharp  cutting  edge  on  the  end  of  an  auger. 

4.  (Bot.)  (a)  One  of  the  two  opposite  divisions  of  a 
labiate  corolla.  (6)  The  odd  and  peculiar  petal  in  the 
Orchis  family.     See  Oechidaceous. 

5.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  edges  of  the  aperture  of  a  uni- 
valve shell. 

Lip  bit,  a  pod  auger.  See  Acoer.  —  Lip  comfort,  com- 
fort that  is  given  with  words  only.  —  Lip  comforter,  one 
who  comforts  with  words  only,  —  Lip  labor,  unfelt  or  in- 
sincere speech ;  hypocrisy.  Bale.  —  Lip  reading,  the  catch- 
ing of  the  words  or  meaning  of  one  speaking  by  watching 
the  motion  of  his  lips  without  hearing  his  voice.  Carpen- 
ter. —  Lip  salve,  a  salve  for  sore  Ups.  —  Lip  service,  ex- 
pression by  the  lips  of  obedience  and  devotion  without 
the  performance  of  acts  suitable  to  such  sentiments.  — 
Lip  wisdom,  wise  talk  mthout  practice,  or  unsupported 
by  experience.  —  Lip  work,  (a)  Talk,  (b)  Kissing.  [Hu- 
morous] B.  Jonson.  —  To  make  a  lip,  to  drop  the  imder 
lip  ill  sullenness  or  contempt.  Shak.  —  To  shoot  out  the 
lip  (Script.),  to  show  contempt  by  protruding  the  lip. 

Lip,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Lipped  (llpt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Lipping  (-ping).]  1.  To  touch  with  the  lips ;  to  put  the 
lips  to ;  hence,  to  loss. 

The  bubble  on  the  wine  which  breaks 

Before  you  lip  the  glass.  Praed. 

A  hand  that  kings 
Have  lipped  and  trembled  kissing.  Shak. 

2.  To  utter ;  to  speak.     [P.}  Keats. 

Lip,  V.  t.    To  clip ;  to  trim.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

II  Ll-pae'ml-a  (lt-pe'mi-&),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  AiVos  fat 
4"  o^a  blood.]  (died.)  A  condition  in  which  fat  occurs 
in  the  blood. 

Ll-pans'  (le-panz'),  re.  pi.;  Hng.  Lipan  (-piin'). 
(Elhnol.)  A  tribe  of  North  American  Indians,  inliabit- 
iug  the  nortliern  part  of  Mexico.  They  belong  to  the 
Tiiineh  stock,  and  are  closely  related  to  the  Apaches. 

Li-pa'rl-an  (IT-pa'rT-ffn),  re.  (Zool.)  Any  species  of  a 
iiimWy  (Liparidai)  of  destructive  bombycid  inoths,  as  the 
tussock  inotlis. 

Llp'a-rlte  (ITp'A-rit),  re.  [So  called  from  Lipan,  th? 
island.]     (Min.)  A  quartzose  trachyte ;  rhyolite. 

Llp'lC (llp'Ik),  (7.  [Gr.  A^TTos  fat"]  (C/Zem.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  derived  from,  fat.     Tlie  word  was  formerly 
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used  specifically  to  designate  a  supposed  acid  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid,  tallow,  wax,  etc. 

Iii-pln'io  (li-ptn'ik),  a.     {Chem.)  Lipic. 

Llp'leSS  (lip'les),  a.    Having  no  lips. 

Llp'let  (-let),  n.      A  little  lip. 

II  Lip'0-ceph'a-la  (lip'6-sef'a-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gt. 
AsiTreVeat  to  be  lacking  +  Kc^aXri  head.]  {Zool.)  Same 
as  Lamellibkanchia. 

Lip'O-Ohrin  (llp'o-krin),  n.  [Gr.  AiVos  fat  -f  xpo« 
color.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  yellow  coloring  matter, 
soluble  in  ether,  contained  in  the  small  round  fat  drops 
in  the  retinal  epithelium  cells.  It  is  best  obtained  from 
the  eyes  of  frogs. 

Llp'O-gram  (lip'o-grSm  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  AeiTreii',  Kmew, 
to  leave,  omit  +  -gram.']  A  writing  composed  of  words 
not  having  a  certain  letter  or  letters; — as  in  the  Odys- 
sey of  Tryphiodorus  there  was  no  A  in  the  first  book,  no 
B  in  the  second,  and  so  on. 

Llp'O-gram-mat'lo  (-mSt'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  AtTroypafifxoTos : 
cf.  F.  lipogrammaiique.']  Omitting  a  letter;  composed 
of  words  not  having  a  certain  letter  or  letters  ;  as,  lipo- 
grammatic  writings. 

Llp'O-gram'ma-tlSt  (-grSm'm4-tTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lipo- 
grmnmatiste.~\     One  who  makes  a  lipogram. 

II  Ll-po'ma  (IT-po'ma),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Ai'iros  fat 
-(-  -oma.l  (Med.)  A  tumor  consisting  of  fat  or  adipose 
tissue.  —  Li-pom'a^tOUS  (-pom'a-tiSs),  a. 

Iii'po-thym'lc  (li'po-thTm'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  AeiirofluniKos, 
AiTToSuniKos.]  Tending  to  swoon;  fainting.  [Written 
also  leipothymic.'] 

Ll-poth'y-mous  (lt-p5th'T-miis),  a.  [Gr.  KHireiv  to 
leave,  to  lack  -|-  flviads  soul,  life.]  Pertaining,  or  given, 
to  swooning ;  fainting. 

Ll-poth'y-my  (-m^),  n.  [Gr.  AiTToev^t'a  :  cf.  F.  Upo- 
ihymie.']    A  fainting;  a  swoon.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Lipped  (Hpt),  a.  1.  Having  a  lip  or  lips ;  having  a 
raised  or  rounded  edge  resembling  the  lip  ;  —  often  used 
in  composition ;  as,  thick-Zipped,  thin-lipped,  etc. 

2.  (Bot.)  Labiate. 

Llp'pl-tude  (ITp'pT-tud),  n.  [L.  Kppitudo,  fr.  lippus 
blear-eyed  :  cf.  F.  lippitude.~\  Soreness  of  eyes ;  the  state 
of  being  blear-eyed ;  blearedness. 

Llpse  (lips),  V.  i.    To  lisp.    [06s.]  Chaiicer. 

Lip'yl  (lip'Il),  n.  [Gr.  AiVos  fat  + -i/?.]  {Chem.) 
A  hypothetical  radical  of  glycerin.     \_Obs.']        Berzelius. 

Llq'ua-ble  (lTk'w4-b'I),  a.  [L.  liquabilis.  See  Li- 
quate, V.  i.]     Capable  of  being  melted. 

Ll'quate  (li'kwat),  v.  i.  [L.  liguatus,  p.  p.  of  liquare 
to  melt.]   To  melt ;  to  become  liquid.   \_Obs.']   Woodward. 

Ll'CLUate,  v.  t.  {Metal.)  To  separate  by  fusion,  as  a 
more  fusible  from  a  less  fusible  material. 

Ll-qua'tlon  (It-kwa'shiin),  n.  [L.  liquaiio :  cf.  F. 
liquation.']  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  making  or  becom- 
ing liquid ;  also,  the  capacity  of  becoming  liquid. 

2.  {3fetal.)  The  process  of  separating,  by  heat,  an 
easily  fusible  metal  from  one  less  fusible ;  eliquation. 

Llq'ue-fa'olent  (llk'we-fa'shent),  re.  [L.  liquefaciens. 
p.  pr.  oi  liquefacere.  See  Liquefy.]  1.  That  which  serves 
to  liquefy. 

2.  {Med.)  An  agent,  as  mercury,  iodine,  etc.,  which 
promotes  the  liquefying  processes  of  the  system,  and  in- 
creases the  secretions. 

Iilq'ue-iac'tion  (-fSk'shiin),  re.  [L.  liquefactio :  cf. 
F.  liquSfacHon.  See  Liquefy.]  1.  The  act  or  operation 
of  making  or  becoming  liquid  ;  especially,  the  conversion 
of  a  solid  into  a  liquid  by  the  sole  agency  of  heat. 

2.  The  state  of  being  liquid. 

3.  {Chem.  Physics)  The  act,  process,  or  method,  of 
reducing  a  gas  or  vapor  to  a  liquid  by  means  of  cold  or 
pressure  ;  as,  the  liquefaction  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen. 

Llq'ue-fl'a-ble  (lik'we-fi'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  liquefiable. 
See  Liquefy.]  Capable  of  being  changed  from  a  soUd  to 
a  liquid  state. 

Iilq'ue-fl'er  (-er),  re.     That  which  liquefies. 

Lln'ue-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Liquefied  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Liquefying  (-fl'ing).]  [F.  liguefier,  L. 
iiquereto  be  liquid  -{-facere,  -ficare  (in  comp.),  to  make. 
See  Liquid,  and  -FY.]  To  convert  from  a  solid  form  to 
that  of  a  liquid  ;  to  melt ;  to  dissolve  ;  and  technically, 
to  melt  by  the  sole  agency  of  heat. 

Llq'ue-fy,  v.  i.     To  become  liquid. 

Ll-ques'cen-oy  (It-kwes'sen-sy ),  n.  [See  Liquescent.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  liquescent.  Johnson. 

Li-ques'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  liquescens,  p.  pr.  of  li- 
quescere  to  become  liquid,  incho.  fr.  liquere  to  be  liquid.] 
Tending  to  become  liquid  ;  inclined  to  melt ;  melting. 

II  Ll'queur'  (le'ker'),  re.  [F.  See  Liquoe.]  An  aro- 
matic alcoholic  cordial. 

d^^"  Some  liqueurs  are  prepared  by  infusing  certain 
woods,  fruits,  or  flowers,  in  either  water  or  alcohol,  and 
adding  sugar,  etc.  Others  are  distilled  from  aromatic  or 
flavormg  agents. 

Llq'uld  (ITk'wTd),  a.  [L.  Uguidus,  fr.  liquere  to  be 
fluid  or  liquid ;  cf.  Skr.  rl  to  ooze,  drop,  li  to  melt.] 

1.  Flowing  freely  like  water ;  fluid  ;  not  solid. 

Yea,  though  he  go  upon  the  plane  and  liquid  water  which  will 
receive  no  step.  Tyndale. 

2.  {Physics)  Being  in  such  a  state  that  the  component 
parts  move  freely  among  themselves,  but  do  not  tend  to 
separate  from  each  other  as  the  particles  of  gases  and 
vapors  do  ;  neither  solid  nor  aeriform ;  as,  liquid  mer- 
cury, in  distinction  from  mercury  solidified  or  in  a  state 
of  vapor. 

3.  Flowing  or  soundmg  smoothly  or  without  abrupt 
transitions  or  harsh  tones.   "  lAguid  melody."  Crashaw. 

4.  Pronoimced  without  any  jar  or  harshness ;  smooth ; 
as,  I  and  r  are  Hguid  letters. 

5.  Fluid  and  transparent ;  as,  the  Hguid  air. 

6.  Clear ;  definite  in  terms  or  amount.  [06s.]  "  Though 
the  debt  should  be  entirely  liquid."  Ayliffe. 

Liquid  glass.    See  Soluble  glass,  under  Glass. 
Uq'uld,  re.     1.  A  .substance  whose  parts  change  their 


relative  position  on  the  sUghtest  pressure,  and  there- 
fore retain  no  definite  form ;  any  substance  in  the  state 
of  liquidity ;  a  fluid  that  is  not  aeriform. 

B^^  Liquid  and  fluid  are  terms  often  used  synony- 
mously, hut  fluid  has  the  broader  signification.  All  liq- 
uids are  iluids,  but  many  fluids,  as  air  and  the  gases,  are 
not  liquids. 

2.  {Phon.)  A  letter  which  has  a  smooth,  flowing 
sound,  or  which  flows  smoothly  after  a  mute  ;  as,  I  and 
r,  in  bla,  bra.    M  and  re  also  are  called  liguids. 

Li(}uid  measure,  a  measure,  or  system  of  measuring,  for 
liquids,  by  the  gallon,  quart,  pint,  gill,  etc. 

Liq'Uid-am'bar  (llk'wid-Sm'ber),  re.  \_IAquid  -\-  am- 
ber.] 1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  (^onsisting  of  two  species  of  tall 
trees  having  star-shaped  leaves,  and  woody  burlike  fruit. 
Liquidambar  slyraciflua  is  the  North  American  sweet 
gum,  and  L.  Orientalis  is  found  in  Asia  Minor. 

2.  The  balsamic  juice  which  is  obtained  from  these 
trees  by  incision.  The  liquid  balsam  of  the  Oriental  tree 
is  liquid  storax. 

Lfa'uid-am'ber,  re.    See  Liquidambar. 

Liq'ui-date  (llk'wi-dat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Liqui- 
dated (-da'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Liquidatinq.]  [LL. 
liquidalus,  p.  p.  of  liquidare  to  liquidate,  fr.  L.  liquidus 
liquid,  clear.  See  Liquid.]  1.  {Law)  To  determine  by 
agreement  or  by  litigation  the  precise  amount  of  (indebt- 
edness) ;  or,  where  there  is  an  indebtedness  to  more  than 
one  person,  to  determine  the  precise  amount  of  (each  in- 
debtedness) ;  to  make  the  amount  of  (an  indebtedness) 
clear  and  certain. 

A  debt  or  demand  is  liquidated  whenever  the  amount  due  ia 
agreed  on  by  the  parties,  or  fixed  by  the  operation  of  law. 

15  Ga.  Rep.  321. 

If  our  epistolary  accounts  were  fairly  liquidated.  I  believe 
you  would  be  brought  in  considerable  debtor.  Chesterfield. 

2.  In  an  extended  sense  :  To  ascertain  the  amount,  or 
the  several  amounts,  of,  and  apply  assets  toward  the  dis- 
charge of  (an  indebtedness).  Abbott. 

3.  To  discharge  ;  to  pay  off,  as  an  indebtedness. 

Friburg  was  ceded  to  Zurich  by  Sigisraund  to  liquidate  a  debt 
of  a  thousand  florins.  W.  Coxe. 

4.  To  make  clear  and  intelligible. 

Time  only  can  liquidate  the  meaning  of  all  parts  of  a  com- 
pouud  system.  A.  Hamilton. 

5.  To  make  liquid.     [OJs.] 

Liquidated  damages  (Law),  damages  the  amount  of  which 
is  fixed  or  ascertamed.  Abbott. 

Lla'ul-da'tlon  (lik'wl-da'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  liquida- 
tion.] The  act  or  process  of  liquidating ;  the  state  of 
being  liquidated. 

To  go  into  liquidation  (Law),  to  turn  over  to  a  trustee 
one's  assets  and  accounts,  in  order  that  the  several  amounts 
of  one's  indebtedness  may  be  authoritatively  ascertained, 
and  that  the  assets  may  be  applied  toward  their  discharge. 

Llq'Ul-da'tor  (lik'wi-da'ter),  re.     [Cf .  F.  liquidateur.] 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  liquidates. 

2.  An  officer  appointed  to  conduct  the  winding  up  of 
a  company,  to  bring  and  defend  actions  and  suits  in  its 
name,  and  to  do  all  necessary  acts  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany.    lEng.]  Mozley  &  W. 

Ll-quld'1-ty  (IT-kwid'T-tj^),  re.  [L.  liquiditas,  fr.  li- 
quidus liquid :  cf.  F.  liquidite.]  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  liquid. 

Llq'uld-ize  (llk'wTd-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.^.  Liquid- 
ized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  LiQUiDizmo  (-i'zing).]  To 
render  liquid. 

Llq'uld-ly,  adv.     In  a  liquid  manner ;  flowingly. 

Liq'uld-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  liquid ; 
liquidity ;  fluency. 

Lici'UOr  (lik'er),  re.  [OB.  licour,  licur,  OF.  Hour,  F. 
liqueur,  fr.  L.  liquor,  fr.  liquere  to  be  liquid.  See  Liq- 
uid, and  cf.  Liqueub.]  1.  Any  liquid  substance,  as 
water,  milk,  blood,  sap,  juice,  or  the  Hke. 

2.  Specifically,  alcoholic  or  spirituous  fluid,  either  dis- 
tilled or  fermented,  as  brandy,  wine,  whisky,  beer,  etc. 

3.  (Pharm.)  A  solution  of  a  medicinal  substance  in 
water ;  —  distinguished  from  tincture  and  aqua. 

^g^  The  XJ.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  includes,  in  this  class  of 
pre^jarations,  all  aqueous  solutions  without  .sugar,  in 
which  the  substance  acted  on  is  wholly  soluble  in  water, 
excluding  those  in  which  the  dissolved  matter  is  gaseous 
or  very  volatile,  as  in  the  aquae  or  waters.        U.  S.  Disp. 

Labarraque'B  liquor  (Old  Chem.),  a  solution  of  an  alka- 
line hypochlorite,  as  sodium  hypochlorite,  used  in  bleach- 
ing and  as  a  disinfectant.  —  Liquor  of  flints,  or  Liquor  sill- 
cum  (Old  Chem.),  soluble  glass;  —  so  called  oecause 
formerly  made  from  powdered  flints.  See  Soluble  glass, 
under  Glass.  —  Liquor  of  Libavlus.  {Old  Chem.)  See  Fum- 
ing liquor  of  Libavius,  under  Fuming.  —  Liquor  sanguinis 
(san'gwTn-Ts)  (Physiol.),  the  blood  plasma.  —  Liquor  thief, 
a  tube  for  taking  samples  of  liquor  from  a  cask  through 
the  bung  hole.  —  To  be  in  liquor,  to  be  intoxicated. 

Llq'uor,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Liquored  (-erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  LiQUOEiNG.]     1.  To  supply  vidth  liquor.     [P.] 

2.  To  grease.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Liquor  fishermen's  boots.  Shah. 

Llq'nor-lce  (lik'er-Ts),  n.    See  Licorice. 

Llq'uor-ish,  a.    See  Lickeeish.     [Obs.]  Shale. 

Liq'uor-ous  (-us),  a.  Eagerly  desirous.  See  Licker- 
ish.    [Obs.]  Mar  St  on. 

II  Li'ra  (le'ra,),  re.  ; pi.  Lire  (-ra).  [It.,  fr.  L.  libra  the 
Roman  pound.  Cf.  Livee.]  An  Italian  coin  equivalent 
in  value  to  the  French  franc. 

II  Li-rel'la  (It-rella),  re.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  lira  a  fur- 
row.] (Bot.)  A  linear  apothecium  furrowed  along  the 
middle  ;  the  fruit  of  certain  lichens. 

Li-rel'li-fonn  (-li-f6rm),  a.  [lArella -\- -form.]  (Bot.) 
Like  a  lirella.     [Written  also  lirellaeform.] 

II  Lir'1-O-den'dron  (lTr'i-o-den'dr5n),  n.  ;  pi.  Lmio- 
dendea  (-dra).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Keipiov  lily  -|-  SivSpov  tree.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  large  and  very  beautiful  trees  of  North 
America,  having  smooth,  shining  leaves,  and  handsome, 


Flower  and  Leaf  of  the  Tulip  Tree 
(Liriodendron  tulipifera). 


tuliplike  flowers  ;  tulip  tree  ;  whitewood ;  —  called  also 

canoewood.     Ldrio- 

dendron    tulipifera 

is  the  only  extant 

species,    but    there 

were  several  others 

in   the    Cretaceous 

epoch. 

Llr'i-plpe  (lir'i- 
pip),  re.  [06s.]  See 
Lntipoop. 

Jiir'1-poop  (ITr'i- 
poop),  re.  [OF.  lii-i- 
pipion,  liripion, 
LL.  liripipium. 
Said  to  be  corrupted 
from  L.  cleri  ephip- 
pium,  lit.,  the  cler- 
gy's caparison.] 

1.  A  pendent  part 
of  the  old   clerical 
tippet ;  afterwards,  a  tippet ;  a  scarf ;  —  worn  also  by  doc- 
tors, learned  men,  etc.     [06s.] 

2.  Acuteness ;  smartness  ;  also,  a  smart  trick  or  strat- 
agem.    [06s.]  Stanihurst. 

3.  A  silly  person.     [06s.] 

A  liripoop,  vel  lerripooi^,  a  silly,  empty  creature  ;  an  old  do- 
tard. Milles.    3IS.  Devon  Gloss. 

Li-roc'O-nlte  (It-rSk'o-nit),  n.  [Gr.  Aetpos  pale  -)-  xovia 
powder.]  (Min.)  A  hydrated  arseniate  of  copper,  occur- 
ring in  obtuse  pyramidal  crystals  of  a  sky-blue  or  verdi- 
gris-green color. 

Lls'bon  (ITz'bBn),  re.  A  sweet,  light-colored -species 
of  wine,  produced  in  the  province  of  Estremadura,  and 
so  called  as  being  shipped  from  Lisbon,  in  Portugal. 

Lisle  (111),  re.  A  city  of  France  celebrated  for  certain 
manufactures. 

Lisle  glove,  a  fine  summer  glove,  made  of  Lisle  thread. 

—  Lisle  lace,  a  fine  handmade  lace,  made  at  Lisle.  — 
Usle  thread,  a  hard  twisted  cotton  thread,  originally 
produced  at  Lisle. 

Llsne  (lin),  re.  [Prov.  E.  lissen,  lisne,  a  cleft  in  a 
rock.]    A  cavity  or  hollow.     [06s.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Lisp  (lisp),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lisped  (ITspt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Lisping.]  [OE.  lispen,  lipsen,  AS.  wlisp  stam- 
mering, lisping ;  akin  to  D.  &  OHG.  lispen  to  lisp,  G. 
lispeln,  Sw.  Idspa,  Dan.  lespe.]  1.  To  pronounce  the 
sibilant  letter  s  imperfectly  ;  to  give  s  and  s  the  sound 
of  th;  —  a  defect  common  among  children. 

2.  To  speak  with  imperfect  articulation ;  to  mispro- 
nounce, as  a  child  learning  to  talk. 

As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 

I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.      Pope. 

3.  To  speak  hesitatingly  with  a  low  voice,  as  if  afraid. 
Lest  when  my  lisping,  guilty  tongue  should  halt.    Drayton. 

Lisp,  V.  t.     1.  To  pronounce  with  a  lisp. 

2.  To  utter  with  imperfect  articulation ;  to  express 
with  words  pronounced  imperfectly  or  indistinctly,  as  a 
child  speaks ;  hence,  to  express  by  the  use  of  simple, 
childlike  language. 

To  speak  unto  them  after  their  own  capacity,  and  to  lisp  the 
words  unto  them  according  as  the  babes  and  children  oi  that 
age  might  sound  them  again.  TyndaU. 

3.  To  speak  with  reserve  or  concealment ;  to  utter 
timidly  or  confidentially  ;  as,  to  lisp  treason. 

Lisp,  re.    The  habit  or  act  of  lisping.    See  Lisp,  v.  i.,  1. 

I  overheard  her  answer,  with  a  very  pretty  lisj),  "  O !  Strephon, 
you  are  a  dangerous  creature."  Tatler, 

Llsp'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  lisps. 

Llsp'Ing-ly,  adv.    With  a  lisp  ;  in  a  lisping  manner. 

Llss  (lis),  re.  [AS.  Ziss.]  Release;  remission;  ease; 
relief.     [06s.]     "  Of  penance  had  a  lisse."  Chaucer. 

Liss,  f.  ^.  [AS.  Zissore.]  To  free,  as  from  care  or  pain ; 
to  relieve.     [06s.]    "  i>'sse(?  of  his  care. "  Chaucer, 

II  Lls'sen-ceph'a-la  (lis'sen-sSf'a-la),  re.  joZ.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Ai(rcrds  smooth  -(-  eyKe^a\o?  the  brain.]  (Zool.)  A 
general  name  for  all  those  placental  mammals  that  have 
a  brain  with  few  or  no  cerebral  convolutions,  as  Boden- 
tia,  Insectivora,  etc. 

IiiS'SOm    )  (ITs'sum),   a.      [For  lithesome.]     1.  Lim- 

Lls'SOme  J  ber ;  supple  ;  flexible  ;  lithe  ;  lithesome. 
Straight,  but  as  lissome  as  a  hazel  wand,     Tennyson. 

2.  Light ;  nimble  ;  active.  Hdlliwell. 

—  Lis'some-ness,  re. 

List  (list),  re.  [F.  lice,  LL.  liciae,  pi.,  from  L.  licium 
thread,  girdle.]  A  line  inclosing  or  forming  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  piece  of  ground,  or  field  of  combat ;  hence,  in 
the  plural  (lists),  the  ground  or  field  inclosed  for  a  race 
or  combat.  Chaucer. 

In  measured  lists  to  toss  the  weighty  lance.  Pope. 

To  enter  the  lists,  to  accept  a  challenge,  or  engage  in 
contest. 
List,  V.  t.    To  inclose  for  combat ;  as,  to  list  a  field. 
List,  V.  i.     [See  Listen.]    To  hearken  ;  to  attend ;  to 
listen.     [Obs.  except  in  poetry.] 

Stand  close,  and  list  to  him.  ShaJc. 

List,  V.  t.    To  listen  or  hearken  to. 

Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honor  may  sustain, 

If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs.  Shdk' 

List,  V.  i.     [OE.  listen,  lusten,  AS.  lystan,  from  lus. 

pleasure.    See  Lust.]    1.  To  desire  or  choose  ;  to  please. 

The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.        John  iii.  8. 

Them  that  add  to  the  Word  of  God  what  them  listeth.    Hooker. 

Let  other  men  think  of  your  devices  as  they  list.     Whitgift. 

2.  (Naut. )  To  lean ;  to  incline ;  as,  the  ship  lists  to  port. 

List,  re.     1.  Inclination ;  desire.     [06s.]        Chaucer. 

2.  (Naut.)  An  inclination  to  one  side  ;  as,  the  ship  haa 

a  list  to  starboard. 

List,  re.  [AS.  list  a  list  of  cloth ;  akin  to  D.  lijst,  G. 
leiste,  OHG.  lista,  Icel.  lista,  listi,  Sw.  list,  Dan.  liste. 
In  sense  5  from  P.  liste,  of  German  origin,  and  thus  ulti- 
mately the  same  word.]     1.  A  strip  forming  the  woven 


ale,   senate,   care,   £lm,   arm,   ask,   final,   all ;    eve,   event,   6nd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,    bbey,    ©rb,   6dd ; 
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border  or  selvedge  of  cloth,  particularly  of  broadcloth, 

and  serving  to  strengthen  it ;  hence,  a  strip  of  cloth  ;  a 

fillet.    "  Gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list."  Shak. 

%  A  limit  or  boundary ;  a  border, 


The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound, 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 


Shak. 


3.  The  lobe  of  the  ear ;  the  ear  itself.   [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

4.  A  stripe.     [Ote.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

5.  A  roll  or  catalogue,  that  is,  a  row  or  line  ;  a  record 
of  names ;  as,  a  list  of  names,  books,  articles ;  a  list  of 
ratable  estate. 

Ife  was  the  ablest  emperor  of  all  the  li&t.  Bacon. 

6.  (Arch.)  A  little  square  molding  ;  a  fillet;  —  called 
also  lisiel. 

7.  {Carp.)  A  narrow  strip  of  wood,  esp.  sapwood, 
cut  from  the  edge  of  a  plank  or  board. 

8.  {Hope  Making)  A  piece  of  woolen  cloth  with  which 
the  yarns  are  grasped  by  a  workman. 

9.  {Tin-plate  3Ianuf.)  (a)  The  first  thin  coat  of  tin. 
(6)  A  wirelike  rim  of  tin  left  on  an  edge  of  the  plate 
after  it  is  coated. 

Civil  list  (Ch-eat  Britain  &  U.  /S.),  the  civil  officers  of 
government,  as  judges,  ambassadors,  secretaries,  etc. 
Hence,  the  revenues  or  appropriations  of  public  money 
for  the  support  of  the  civil  officers.  More  recently,  the 
civil  list,  in  England,  embraces  only  the  expenses  of  the 
reigning  monarch's  household.  — Free  list,  (a)  A  list  of 
articles  admitted  to  a  country  free  of  duty,  (b)  A  list  of 
persons  admitted  to  any  entertainment,  as  a  theater  or 
opera,  without  payment,  or  to  whom  a  periodical,  or  the 
like,  is  furnished  without  cost. 

Syn.  — Roll;  catalogue;  register;  inventory;  sched- 
ule. —  List,  Roll,  Catalogue,  Register,  Inventory, 
Schedule.  A  list  is  properly  a  simple  series  of  names, 
etc.,  in  a  brief  form,  such  as  might  naturally  be  entered 
in  a  narrow  strip  of  paper.  A  I'oll  was  originally  a  list 
containmg  the  names  of  persons  belonging  to  a  public 
body  (as  Parliament,  etc.),  which  was  rolled  up  and  laid 
aside  among  its  archives.  A  catalogue  is  a  list  of  persons 
or  things  arranged  in  order,  and  usually  containing  some 
description  of  the  same,  more  or  less  extended.  A  regis- 
ter is  designed  for  record  or  preservation.  An  inventory 
is  a  list  of  articles,  found  on  hand  in  a  store  of  goods,  or 
in  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  or  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. A  schedule  is  a  formal  list  or  inventory  pre- 
pared for  legal  or  business  purposes. 

List  (list),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Listed  ;  p.  pr.  &vb.n. 
Listing.]  [From  list  a  roll.]  1.  To  sew  together,  as 
strips  of  cloth,  so  as  to  make  a  show  of  colors,  or  form 
a  border.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  To  cover  with  list,  or  with  strips  of  cloth  ;  to  put 
list  on ;  as,  to  list  a  door ;  to  stripe  as  if  with  list. 

The  tree  that  stood  white-?is£erf  through  the  gloom.     Tennyson. 

3.  To  enroll ;  to  place  or  register  in  a  list. 

Listed  among  the  upper  serving  men.  Milton. 

4.  To  engage,  as  a  soldier ;  to  enlist. 

I  will  list  you  for  my  soldier.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

B.  {Carp.)  To  cut  away  a  narrow  strip,  as  of  sapwood, 
from  the  edge  of ;  as,  to  list  a  board. 

To  list  a  stock  (Stock  Exchange),  to  put  It  in  the  list  of 
stocks  called  at  the  meeting  of  the  board. 

List,  V.  i.  To  engage  in  public  service  by  enrolling 
one's  name  ;  to  enlist. 

Llst'el  (lls'tSl),  re.  [F.  listel,  dim.  of  liste  fillet,  list. 
See  List  the  edge.]    {Arch.)  Same  as  List,  m.,  6. 

Lls'ten  (lis"n),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Listened  (-'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Listening.]  [OB.  listnen,  listen,  lustnen, 
lusten,  AS.  hlystan  ;  akin  to  hlyst  hearing,  OS.  Must,  Icel. 
hlusta  to  listen,  hlust  ear,  AS.  hlosnian  to  wait  in  sus- 
pense, OHG.  hlosen  to  listen,  Gr.  xAiieiv,  and  E.  loud. 
V41.  See  Loud,  and  cf.  List  to  listen.]  1.  To  give  close 
attention  with  the  purpose  of  hearing ;  to  give  ear ;  to 
hearken ;  to  attend. 

When  we  have  occasion  to  listen,  and  give  a  more  particular 
attention  to  some  sound,  the  tympanum  is  drawn  toamore  than 
ordinary  tension.  Bolder. 

2.  To  give  heed ;  to  yield  to  advice ;  to  follow  admo- 
nition ;  to  obey. 

Listen  to  me,  and  by  me  be  ruled.         Tennyson. 

To  listen  after,  to  take  an  interest  in.    [Obs.] 

Soldiers  note  forts,  armories,  and  magazines  ;  scholars  listen 
after  libraries,  disputations,  and  professors.  Fuller. 

Syn.  —  To  attend ;  hearken.    See  Attend. 

Lls'ten,  z).  <.^  To  attend  to.     [OJi.]  Shak. 

Lls'ten-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  listens ;  a  hearkener. 

Llst'er  (ITsfer),  re.     One  who  makes  a  list  or  roll. 

Lls'ter  (lis'ter),  re.    Same  as  Leistek. 

Lls-te'rl-an  (lis-te'ri-an),  a.  {Med.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  listerism. 

Lls'ter-ism  (Ils'ter-Tz'm),  re.  {Med.)  The  systematic 
use  of  antiseptics  in  the  performance  of  operations  and 
the  treatment  of  wounds  ;  —  so  called  from  Joseph  Lister, 
an  English  surgeon. 

List'ful  (list'ful),  a.    Attentive.     [06*.]        Spenser. 

Llst'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  one  who  lists 
(in  any  sense  of  the  verb)  ;  as,  the  listing  of  a  door  ;  the 
listing  of  a  stock  at  the  Stock  Exchange. 

2.  The  selvedge  of  cloth  ;  list. 

3.  (Carp.)  The  sapwood  cut  from  the  edge  of  a  board. 

4.  (Agric.)  The  throwing  up  of  the  soil  into  ridges, — 
a  method  adopted  in  the  culture  of  beets  and  some  gar- 
den crops.    [Local,  U.  S.'] 

Llst'less,  a.  [OE.  lislles,  lustles.  See  Lust.]  Hav- 
ing no  desire  or  inclination  ;  indifferent ;  heedless  ;  spir- 
itless. "  A  listless  unconcern."  Thomson. 
Benumbed  with  cold,  and  listless  of  their  gain.  Dryden. 
I  was  listless,  and  desponding.  Swift. 
■  i^y"!~;Hf'^'31ess;  careless;  indiiferent ;  vacant ;  un- 
interested ;  languid  ;  spiritless  ;  supine  ;  indolent. 

~J'/fKl^?3"ly'  f"'"-  —  Llst'less-ness,  n. 

lilt  (lit),  a  form  of  the  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Light.  / 

■     f^^'^7  C't'^-nS').  «•  ;pl-  Litanies  (-niz).  [OE.  leta~ 

nie,  01 .  letanie,  F.  litunie,  L.  litania,  Gr.  ktraveCa,  fr. 

Uravevew  to  pray,  akin  to  At'Teaflot,  KiatreaBai,  to  pray, 


Kt-Tn  prayer.]  A  solemn  form  of  supplication  in  the 
public  worship  of  various  churches,  in  which  the  clergy 
and  congregation  join,  the  former  leading  and  the  latter 
responding  in  alternate  sentences.  It  is  usually  of  a  pen- 
itential character. 

Supplications  .  .  .  for  the  appeasing  of  God*s  wrath  were  of 
the  Greek  church  termed  litanies,  and  rogations  of  the  Latin. 

/looker. 

Llt'arge  (ITt'arj),  n.    Litharge.     [Ofc.]  Chaucer. 

Ll'tchi'  (le'che'),  re.  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  a  tree  native 
to  China  {Nephelium,  Litchi).  It  is  nutlike,  having  a 
rough  but  tender  shell,  containing  an  aromatic  pulp,  and 
a  single  large  seed.  In  the  dried  fruit  which  is  exported 
the  pulp  somewhat  resembles  a  raisin  in  color  and  form. 
[Written  also  lichi,  and  lychee.'] 

-lite  (-lit).    See  -lith. 

Lite  (lit),  a.,  adv.,  &  re.    Little.     [Obs.l         Chaucer. 

Ll'ter  1  (le'ter  ;  277),  n.     [F.  litre,  Gr.  \hpa  a  silver 

Ll'tre  )  coin.]  A  measure  of  capacity  in  the  metric 
system,  being  a  cubic  decimeter,  equal  to  61.022  cubic 
inches,  or  2.113  American  pints,  or  1.76  English  pints. 

Llt'er-a-cy  (lifer-d-sy),  re.     State  of  bemg  literate. 

Llt'er-al  (-al),  a.  [F.  literal,  litteral,  L.  litteralis, 
literalis,  fr.  litlera,  litera,  a  letter.  See  Letter.]  1.  Ac- 
cording to  the  letter  or  verbal  expression  ;  real ;  not  figu- 
rative or  metaphorical ;  as,  the  literal  meaning  of  a  phrase. 

It  hath  but  one  simple  literal  sense  whose  light  the  owls  can 
not  abide.  Tyndale. 

2.  Following  the  letter  or  exact  words ;  not  free. 

A  middle  course  between  the  rigor  of  literal  translations  and 
the  liberty  of  paraphrasts.  Hooker. 

3.  Consisting  of,  or  expressed  by,  letters. 

The  literal  notation  of  numbers  was  known  to  Europeans 
before  the  ciphers.  Johnson. 

4.  Giving  a  strict  or  literal  construction  ;  unimagina- 
tive ;  matter-of-fact ;  —  applied  to  persons. 

Literal  contract  (Law),  a  contract  of  which  the  whole 
evidence  is  given  in  writing.  Bouvier.  —  Literal  equation 
(Math.),  an  equation  in  which  known  quantities  are  ex- 
pressed either  wholly  or  in  part  by  means  of  letters ;  — 
distinguished  from  a  numerical  equation. 

Lit'er-al,  re.    Literal  meaning.  [Obs."]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Lit'er-al-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  1.  That  which  accords  with 
the  letter ;  a  mode  of  interpreting  literally ;  adherence 
to  the  letter. 

2.  {Fine  Arts)  The  tendency  or  disposition  to  repre- 
sent objects  faithfully,  without  abstraction,  conventional- 
ities, or  idealization. 

Llt'er-al-lst,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  letter  or  ex- 
T-ct  word ;  an  interpreter  according  to  the  letter. 

Llt'er-al'1-ty  (-Sl'i-ty),  n.  [Of.  F.  UUeralite.']  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  literal.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Llt'er-al-l-za'tlon  (lit'er-al-i-za'shfin),  n.  The  act  of 
literalizing  ;  reduction  to  a  literal  meaning. 

Llt'er-^-lze  (lifer-al-Iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lit- 
ERALizED  (-izd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Literalizing  (-i'zing).] 
To  make  literal ;  to  interpret  or  put  in  practice  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  words ;  —  opposed  to 
spiritualize  ;  as,  to  literalize  Scripture. 

Llt'er-al-i'zer  (-I'zer),  n.    A  llteralist. 

Lit'er-al-ly,  adv.  1.  According  to  the  primary  and 
natural  import  of  words ;  not  figuratively ;  as,  a  man 
and  his  wife  can  not  be  literally  one  flesh. 

2.  With  close  adherence  to  words ;  word  by  word. 

So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  can  not  be  translated  liter- 
ally. Bnjden. 

Llt'er-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lit- 
eral ;  literal  import. 

Llt'er-a-ry  (lit'er-t-rj^),  a.  [L.  litterarius,  literarius, 
fr.  litter  a,  litera,  a  letter  :  cf.  F.  litter  aire.  See  Letter.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  letters  or  literature  ;  pertaining 
to  learning  or  learned  men ;  as,  literary  fame  ;  a  literary 
history ;  literary  conversation. 

He  has  long  outlived  his  century,  the  term  commonly  fixed 
as  the  test  of  literary  merit.  Johnson. 

2.  Versed  in,  or  acquainted  with,  literature ;  occupied 
with  literature  as  a  profession ;  connected  with  literature 
or  with  men  of  letters ;  as,  a  literary  man. 

In  the  literary  as  well  as  fashionable  world.       Mason. 

Literary  property,  (a)  Property  which  consists  m  writ- 
ten or  printed  compositions,  (b)  The  exclusive  right  of 
publication  as  recognized  and  limited  by  law. 

Llt'er-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  Utteratus,  literatus.  See  Let- 
ter.] Instructed  in  learning,  science,  or  literature ; 
learned;  lettered. 

The  literate  now  chose  their  emperor,  as  the  military  chose 
theirs.  Landor. 

Llt'er-ate,  re.  1.  One  educated,  but  not  having  taken 
a  university  degree ;  especially,  such  a  person  who  is 
prepared  to  take  holy  orders.     [Eng.'\ 

2.  A  literary  man. 

II  Llt'e-ra'tl  (lit'e-ra'tl),  re.  pi.  [See  Literatus.] 
Learned  or  literary  men.    See  Literatus. 

Shakespearean  commentators,  and  other  literati.    Craik. 

II  Llt'e-ra'tlm  (-tim),  adv.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  liltera,  litera, 
letter.]     Letter  for  letter. 

Llt'er-a'tlon  (lit'er-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  littera,  litera, 
letter.]     The  act  or  process  of  representing  by  letters. 

Lit'er-a'tor  (llt'er-a'ter),  re.  [L.  litterator,  literator. 
See  Letter.]  1.  One  who  teaches  the  letters  or  ele- 
ments of  knowledge ;  a  petty  schoolmaster.  Burke. 

2.  A  person  devoted  to  the  study  of  literary  trifles, 
esp.  trifles  belonging  to  the  literature  of  a  former  age. 

That  class  of  subjects  wliich  are  interesting  to  the  rej^ular 
literator  or  black-letter  "  bibliomane,"  simply  because  they  have 
once  been  interesting.  J)e  (.^nincey. 

3.  A  learned  person  ;  a  literatus.       Sir  W.  Hnmilton. 
Llt'er-a-ture  (ITfer-a-tfir  ;  135),  re.      [F.  litternture, 

L.  litteralura,  literutura,  learning,  grammar,  writing,  fr. 
littera,  litera,  letter.  See  Letter.]  1.  Learning;  ac- 
quaintance with  letters  or  books.  ,., 

2.  The  collective  body  of  literary  productions,  embra- 
cing the  entire  results  of  knowledge  and  fancy  preserved 


in  writing ;  also,  the  whole  body  of  literary  productions 
or  writings  upon  a  given  subject,  or  in  reference  to  s 
particular  science  or  branch  of  knowledge,  or  of  a  givea 
country  or  period ;  as,  the  literature  of  Biblical  criticism ; 
the  literature  of  chemistry. 

3.  The  class  of  writings  distinguished  for  beauty  of 
style  or  expression,  as  poetry,  essays,  or  history,  in  dis- 
tinction from  scientific  treatises  and  works  which  con- 
tain positive  knowledge  ;  belles-lettres. 

4.  The  occupation,  profession,  or  business  of  doing 
literary  work.  Lamb. 

Syn. —  Science;  learning;  erudition;  belles-lettres. 
See  Science.  —  Literature,  Learning,  Erudition.  Lit- 
erature, in  its  widest  sense,  embraces  all  compositions  in 
writing  or  print  which  preserve  the  results  of  observation, 
thought,  or  fancy  ;  but  those  upon  the  positive  sciences 
(mathematics,  etc.)  are  usually  excluded.  It  is  often 
confined,  however,  to  belles-lettres,  or  works  of  taste  and 
sentiment,  as  poetry,  eloquence,  history,  etc.,  excluding 
abstract  discussions  and  mere  erudition.  A  man  of  litera- 
ture  (in  this  narrowest  sense)  is  one  who  is  versed  in 
belles-lettres ;  a  man  of  learning  excels  in  what  is  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  has  a  wide  extent  of  knowledge,  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  the  past ;  a  man  of  erudition  is  one 
who  is  skilled  in  the  more  recondite  branches  of  learned 
inquiry. 

The  origin  of  all  positive  science  and  philosophy,  as  well  as 
of  all  literature  and  art,  in  the  forms  in  which  they  exist  in  civ- 
ilized Europe,  must  be  traced  to  the  Greeks.       Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 
Learning  thy  talent  is,  but  mine  is  sense.  Prior. 

Some  gentlemen,  abounding  in  their  university  eimdition,  fill 
their  sermons  with  philosophical  terms.  Swift. 

II  Llt'e-ra'tUS  (ITt'e-ra'tiis),  n. ;  pi.  Literati  (-ti). 
[L.  Utteratus,  literatus.']  A  learned  man :  a  man  ac- 
quainted with  literature ;  —  chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

Now  we  are  to  consider  that  our  bright  ideal  of  a  literatus 
may  chance  to  be  maimed.  De  Quincey. 

-lith  (-lith),  -lite  (-lit).  Combining  forms  from  Gr. 
AiSo!,  a  stone;  —  used  chiefly  in  naming  minerals. 

Lith  (lith),  obs.  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Lie,  to  recline, 
for  lieth.  Chaucer. 

Lith  (lith),  ».  [AS.  K*.]  A  joint  or  limb;  a  division; 
a  member ;  a  part  formed  by  growth,  and  articulated  to, 
or  symmetrical  with,  other  parts.  Chaucer. 

II  Ll-thas'ml-a  (It-the'mT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aiflos 
stone  -f-  aVa  blood.]  (Med.)  A  condition  in  which  uric 
(lithic)  acid  is  present  in  tlie  blood. 
^  Lith'a-gOgue  (lith'a-gSg),  re.  [Gr.  At'eot  stone  -J- 
a.yi»y6%  leading.]  {Med.)  A  medicine  having,  or  supposed 
to  have,  the  power  of  expelling  calculous  matter  with 
the  urine.  Hooper. 

Llth'arge  (ITth'arj),  re.  [OE.  lilarge,  F.  litharge,  L. 
lithargyrus,  Gr.  Ai9apyupo9  the  scum  or  foam  of  silver ; 
Ai'^o;  stone  +  apyvpos  silver.  Litharge  is  found  in  silver- 
bearing  lead  ore.]  {Chem.)  Lead  monoxide  ;  a  yellowish 
red  substance,  obtained  as  an  amorphous  powd^,  or 
crystallized  in  fine  scales,  by  heating  lead  moderately  in 
a  current  of  air  or  by  calcining  lead  nitrate  or  carbonate. 
It  is  used  in  making  flint  glass,  in  glazing  earthenware, 
in  making  red  lead  or  minium,  etc.   Called  also  massicot. 

Illji-thar'gy-ruin  (li-thar'jT-rilm),m.  [NL.  See  Lith- 
arge.] {Old  Chem.)  Crystallized  litharge,  obtained  by 
fusion  in  the  form  of  fine  yellow  scales. 

Llth'ate  (ITth'at),  n.  {Old  Med.  Chem.)  A  salt  of 
lithic  or  uric  acid;  a  urate.  [Obs.]  [Written  also 
lilhiate.] 

Lithe  (lith),  V.  i.  &  i.  [Icel.  hlySa.  See  Listen.]  To 
listen  or  listen  to ;  to  hearken  to.    [Obs.]    P.  Plowman. 

Lithe,  a.  [AS.  llcSe,  for  linSe  tender,  mild,  gentle ; 
akin  to  6.  lind,  gelind,  OHG.  lindi,  Icel.  linr,  L.  lenii 
soft,  mild,  lentus  flexible,  and  AS.  linnan  to  yield.  Cf. 
Lenient.]    1.  Mild;  calm;  as,  WiAe  weather.     [Obs.] 

2.  Capable  of  being  easily  bent ;  pliant ;  flexible ; 
limber  ;  as,  the  elephant's  lithe  proboscis.  Milton, 

Lithe,  V.  t.  [AS.  liSian.  See  Lithe,  a.}  To  smooth; 
to  soften ;  to  palliate.      [Obs.] 

Lithe'ly,  adv.    In  a  lithe,  pliant,  or  fiexible  manner. 

Llthe'ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  lithe ; 
flexibility ;  limberness. 

Ll'ther  (li'ther),  a.     [AS.  Z^S'er  bad,  wicked.]    Bad; 

wicked ;  false  ;  worthless ;  slothful.     [Obs.]       Chaucer. 

Not  Uther  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit.    Bp.  Woolton. 

^W  Professor  Skeat  thinks  "  the  lilher  sky  "  as  found 
in  Shakespeare's  Henry  VI.  (Part  I.  IV.  VII.,  21)  means 
the  stagnant  or  pestilential  sky. 

—lA'thei-ly,  adv.    [Ote.]  — Ll'ther-ness,  re.    [Obs.] 

Ll'ther-ly,  a.  Crafty ;  cunnmg ;  mischievous ;  wicked; 
treacherous;  lazy.     [Archaic] 

He  [the  dwarf]  was  waspish,  arch,  and  litherlj/.   Sir  W.  Scott. 

Lithe'some  (lith'stlm),  a.  [See  Lpthe,  a.,  and  cf.  Lis- 
som.] Pliant ;  limber  ;  flexible  ;  supple  ;  nimble  ;  lissom. 
— Llthe'some-ness,  re. 

Llth'l-a  (lith'I-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Ai'Sos  stone.] 
{Chem.)  The  oxide  of  lithium  ;  a  strong  alkaline  caustic 
similar  to  potash  and  soda,  but  weaker.     See  Liisuum. 

Lithia  emerald.    See  Hiddenite. 

II  Ll-thl'a-SlS  (IT-tlii'ii-sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ai9iWi9, 
fr.  Ai'Sos  stone.]  {Med.)  The  formation  of  stony  concre- 
tions or  calculi  in  any  part  of  the  body,  especially  in  the 
bladder  and  urinary  passages.  Du'nglison. 

Llth'lC  (ITth'ik),  a.  [Gr.  Aifliicds  of  or  beloiig'ing  to 
stones,  fr.  Ai'Sos  stone :  cf.  F.  lithique.]  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  stone ;  as,  lithic  architecture. 

2.  {Med.)  Pertaining  to  the  formation  of  uric-acid 
concretions  (stone)  in  the  bladder  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  ;  as,  lithic  diathesis. 

Lithic  acid  (Old  Med.  Chem.),  uric  acid.  See  Uric  add, 
under  Uric. 

Lith'lc,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  wliich  tends  to  prevent 
stone  in  the  bladder. 

Lith'lc,  a.  [From  Lithium.]  (C/(e»).)  Pertaining  to  or 
denoting  lithium  or  some  of  its  compounds.    Fraiikland. 

Llth'1-oph'l-llte  (lTth'T-8f'r-lit),  «.  [Lithium  +  Gr. 
(|)iAo5  friend.]  (Min.)  A  pliosphate  of  manganese  and 
lithium  ;  a  variety  of  triphylite. 
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a  Shell  of  L.  plumula^  from  Panama ; 
h  Piece  of  Limestone,  containing 
cavities  (11)  bored  by  a  similar  spe- 
cies ;  ss  Borings  made  by  a  Sponge. 


LITHIUM 

Llth'l-nm  (llth't-fim),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Ai'deios  of 
stone,  fr.  Ai'Sos  stone.]  (Chetn.)  A  metallic  element  of 
the  alkaline  group,  occurring  in  several  minerals,  as  pet- 
alite,  spodumene,  lepidolite,  triphylite,  etc.,  and  other- 
wise widely  disseminated,  though  in  small  quantities. 

^W  When  isolated  it  is  a  soft,  silver  white  metal,  tar- 
nishing and  oxidizing  very  rapidly  in  the  air.  It  is  the 
lightest  solid  element  known,  its  specific  gravity  being 
0.59.  Symbol  Li.  Atomic  weight  7.0.  So  called  from 
having  been  discovered  in  a  mineral. 

Lith'O-  (lith'6).  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  Ai'0o9, 
stone. 

Lith'O-bU'ic  (-bil'ik),  a.  [lAtho-  +  Ule.'\  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to  or  designating  an  organic  acid  of  the  tar- 
taric acid  series,  distinct  from  lithofellic  acid,  but,  like 
it,  obtained  from  certain  bile  products,  as  bezoar  stones. 

Lith'0-carp  (lith'o-karp^,  n.  lIAtho-  -f-  Gr.  (capiros 
fruit:  ci.'E.  Hthocarpe.']  (Paleon.)  Fossil  fruit;  a  fruit 
petrified  j  a  carpolite. 

Lith'o-chro-mat'ics  (-kro-mSt'Iks),  n.     See  Litho- 

CHEOMICS. 

Lith'O-ohrO'mlCS  (-kro'mTks),  n.  [Litho-  +  Gr.  xp'^M'' 
color.]  The  art  of  printing  colored  pictures  on  canvas 
from  oil  paintings  on  stone. 

Llth'O-Clast  (lith'o-klast),  n.  \_IAtho-  +  Gr.  K\av  to 
break.]  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for  crushing  stones  in 
the  bladder. 

Llth'O-cyst  (lith'o-slst),  n.  [lAtho-  -f  cyst.l  (Zo'dl.) 
A  sac  containing  small,  calcareous  concretions  {otoliths). 
They  are  found  in  many  Medusae,  and  other  inverte- 
brates, and  are  supposed  to  be  auditory  organs. 

Llth'O-dome  (-dom),  «.  \_Litho-  +  Gr.  66|UO!  house  : 
of.  F.  lithodome.J  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  severail  species  of 
bivalves,  which  form  holes  in  limestone,  in  which  they 
live  ;  esp.,  any  species  of  the  genus  Lithodomus. 

Ll-thod'0-mous  (ll-thod'o-mtis),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Like,  or 
pertaining  to,  Lithodomus  ;   lithophagous. 

II  Li-thod'0-mus  (li-thod'6-miis),  n.     [NL.    SeeLiTH- 

ODOME.]     (Zo'dl.)  A  , 

genus  of   elongated         0.  •T"'-^- "    %'    -r-J^  •  o 

bivalve  shells,  allied 

to  the  mussels,  and 

remarkable  for  their 

ability  to  bore  holes 

for  shelter,  in  solid 

limestone,      shells, 

etc.      Called     also 

Zdthophagus. 

^^  These  holes 
are  at  first  very 
small  and  shallow, 
but  are  enlarged 
with  the  growth  of 
the  shell,  sometimes 
becoming  two  or 
three  inches  deep 
and  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Llth'O-feiaic  (irth'S-fel'lik),  a.  {_IAtho-  +  L.  fel, 
fellis,  gall.]  (Pltysiol.  Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  desig- 
nating, a  crystalline,  organic  acid,  resembling  cholio 
acid,  found  in  the  biliary  intestinal  concretions  (bezoar 
atones)  common  in  certain  species  of  antelope. 

II  Lith'0-£rac'teur  (-frSk'ter),  re.  [F.,  £r.  Gr.  A.i9os  stone 
-j-  L.  frangere,  fractum,  to  break.]  An  explosive  com- 
pound of  nitroglycerin.    See  Nitkogltceeln. 

Llth'0-gen'e-sy  (-jgn'e-sy),  n.  \_Li1ho-  +  Gr.  yivem'S 
origin,  generation:  cf.  F.  lithogenesie.  See  Genesis.] 
The  doctrine  or  science  of  the  origin  of  the  minerals 
composing  the  globe. 

Ll-thog'e-nous  (IT-thoj'e-nus),  a.  [lAtho-  -j--genous.'] 
Stone-producing ;  —  said  of  polyps  which  form  coral. 

LiOl'O-glyph  (lith'o-gllf ),  n.  [Gr.  \ieoy\vij>Ca ;  AiSos 
stone  +  yAu(|>6ti;  to  engrave.]     An  engraving  on  a  gem. 

Li-thOg'ly-pher  (ll-thog'li-fer),  n.  One  who  cuts  or 
engraves  precious  stones. 

Lith'O-glyph'lo  (lith'o-glTf'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  art  of  cutting  and  engraving  precious  stones. 

Lith'o-glyp'tics  (-glip'tiks),  n.  The  art  of  cutting 
and  engraving  gems. 

Lith'O-graph  (lith'o-graf ),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Litho- 
graphed (-graft) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lithogeaphinq  (-graf- 
ing).]  ILitho- -\- -graph:  cf.  F.  lithographier.}  To 
trace  on  stone  by  the  process  of  lithography  so  as  to 
transfer  the  design  to  paper  by  printing  ;  as,  to  lithograph 
a  design ;  to  lithograph  a  painting.     See  Lxthogeapht. 

Lith'O-graph,  re.     A  print  made  by  lithography. 

Ll-thOg'ra-pher  (li-thog'ra-fer),  re.  One  who  litho- 
graphs ;  one  who  practices  lithography. 

Lith'O-graph'ic  (lith'S-graflk),  I  a.     [Cf.  F.  Uthogra- 

Lith'0-graph'ic-al  (-i-kol),  (  phique.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  lithography  ;  made  by  lithography ;  as,  the 
lithographic  art ;  a  lithographic  picture. 

Lithographic  limestone  (Min.\  a  compact,  fine-grained 
limestone,  obtained  largely  from  the  Lias  and  Oolite, 
esp.  of  Bavaria,  and  extensively  used  in  lithography. 

— Lith'0-graph'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Li-thOg'ra-phy  (IT-thog'ra-fj^),  n.  [Of.  F.  lithographic.'] 
The  art  or  process  of  putting  designs  or  writing,  with  a 
greasy  material,  on  stone,  and  of  producing  printed  im- 
pressions therefrom.  The  process  depends,  in  the  main, 
upon  the  antipathy  between  grease  and  water,  which 
prevents  a  printing  ink  containing  oil  from  adhering  to 
wetted  parts  of  the  stone  not  covered  by  the  design.  See 
Lithographic  limestone,  under  Lithographic. 

Lith'oid  (ITth'oid)  la.     ilAtho- + -oid:  ct.V. 

Iil-thoid'al  (li-thoid'al),  )  litho'ide.']  Like  a  stone  ; 
having  a  stony  structm-e. 

Li-thOl'a-try  (IT-thol'a-try),  re.  [Litho-  -\-  Gr.  Aorpio 
worship.]     The  worship  of  a  stone  or  stones. 

Lith'O-lOg'ic  (lith'o-loj'Tk),  1  a.    [Cf.  F.  lithologique.l 

Lith'0-log'ic-al  (-T-kol),  |  l.  (Geol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  character  Of  a  rock,  as  derived  from  the 
nature  and  mode  of  aggregation  of  its  mineral  contents. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  lithology. 
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Lith'O-log'lC-al-ly  (lith'S-lBj't-kal-lJ?),  adv.  From 
a  Uthological  point  of  view ;  as,  to  consider  a  stratum 
lithologically. 

Li-thOl'0-gist  (li-thol'o-jTst),  n.  One  who  is  skilled 
in  lithology. 

Li-thol'0-gy  (-j^),  n.  \_IAtho-  +  -logy  :  cf.  F.  litholo- 
gie.'}  1.  The  science  which  treats  of  rocks,  as  regards 
their  mineral  constitution  and  classification,  and  their 
mode  of  occurrence  in  nature. 

2.  (Med.)  A  treatise  on  stones  found  in  the  body. 

Lith'O-man'cy  (lith'o-man's^),  n.  \_Litho-  -j-  .m.an- 
cy :  cf.  F.  lithomancie.']    Divination  by  means  of  stones. 

Lith'O-marge  (-marj),  n.  [lAtho-  -f-  L.  marga  marl.] 
A  clay  of  a  fine  smooth  texture,  and  very  sectile. 

Lith'on-thrip'tlC     )  (-Sn-thrlp'tik),  a.  &  re.     \_Litho- 

Lith'on-thryp'tic  )  -{•  Gr.  epvimw  to  crush.] 
Same  as  Lithonteiptic. 

Lith'on-trip'tic  (-trtp'tik),  a.  [Gr.  Ai'^os,  ace.  \iBov, 
a  stone  +  rpc^eiv  to  rub,  grmd  :  cf.  F.  liihontripiique.J 
(3fed.)  Having  the  quality  of,  or  used  for,  dissolving  or 
destroying  stone  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys ;  as,  lithon- 
iriptic  forceps,  ^n.  A  Uthontriptic  remedy  or  agent,  as 
distilled  water. 

Llth'on-trlp'tlst,  n.    Same  as  Lithotriptist. 

Lith'on-trip'tor  (-ter),  re.    (Surg.)  See  Lithoteiptor. 

Li-thoph'a-gOUS  (li-th5f'a-gus),  a.  \_Litho-  +  Gr. 
ijiayelv  to  eat.]  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Eating  or  swallowing  stones 
or  gravel,  as  the  ostrich.  (6)  Eating  or  destroying  stone ; 
—  applied  to  various  animals  which  make  burrows  in 
stone,  as  many  bivalve  moUusks,  certain  sponges,  anne- 
lids, and  sea  urchins.    See  Lithodomus. 

Lith'O-phane  (lith'S-f an),  n.  \_Litho-  +  Gr.  ^aCvciv  to 
show,  reveal.]  Porcelain  impressed  with  figures  which 
are  made  distinct  by  transmitted  light,  —  as  when  hung 
in  a  window,  or  used  as  a  lamp  shade. 

Lith'O-phOS'phor  (-fSs'fer),  n.  \_IAtho-  ■\- phosphor.l 
A  stone  that  becomes  phosphoric  by  heat. 

Lith'0-pboS-phor'lc  (-fos-for'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to 
litbophosphor ;  becoming  phosphoric  by  heat. 

Lith'o-pho-tog'ra-phy  (-f6-tog'ra-fi^),  n.  \LUho--\- 
photography.l    Same  as  Photolithography. 

Lith'0-phyU  (lith'o-fil),  re.  [Gr.  Ai'flo?  a  stone  -f  0iiA- 
\ov  a  leaf :  cf.  F.  lithophylle.J  A  fossil  leaf  or  impression 
of  a  leaf. 

Lith'O-physe  (lith'o-fls'),  m.  {_Litho-  +  Gr.  <^C<ra  a  fla- 
tus, air  bubble.]  (3Iin.)  A  spherulitic  cavity  often  with 
concentric  chambers,  observed  in  some  volcanic  rocks, 
as  in  rhyolitic  lavas.  It  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
exp.andiug  gas,  whence  the  name. 

Lith'O-phyte  (-fit),  n.  \_IAtho-  -j-  Gr.  i^vTov  plant : 
cf.  F.  lithophyte.1  (Zo'dl.)  A  hard,  or  stony,  plantlike 
organism,  as  the  gorgonians,  corals,  and  corallines,  esp. 
those  gorgonians  having  a  calcareous  axis.  All  the  litho- 
phytes  except  the  corallines  are  animals. 

Llth'O-phyt'iC  (-fit'ik),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  lithophytes. 

Ll-thoph'y-tOUS  (li-thof'i-tiis),  a.    Lithophytic. 

Li-tho'sian  (ll-tho'shan),  re.  [From  NL.  Idthosia,  the 
typical    genus. 


fr.  Gr.  Ai'9os  a 
stone,  a  rock.] 
(Zodl.)  Any 
one  of  various 
species  of 
moths  belong- 
ing to  the  fam- 
ily Lithosidx. 
Many  of  them 
are  beautifully 
colored. 


Lithosian  (Deiopeia  hello).    Nat.  size. 


Llth'O-tlnt  (ITth'o-tTnt},  n.  [liitho-  +  tint.1  1.  A 
kind  of  lithography  by  which  the  effect  of  a  tinted  draw- 
ing is  produced,  as  if  made  with  India  ink. 

2.  A  picture  produced  by  this  process. 

Lith'O-tome  (-tom),  n.  [Gr.  AifloTo/xos  cutting  stones ; 
Ac'Sos  stone  +  Tifu/eiv  to  cut :  cf.  F.  lithotome.']  1.  A 
stone  so  formed  by  nature  as  to  appear  as  if  cut  by  art. 

2.  (Surg.)  An  instrument  used  for  cutting  the  bladder 
in  operations  for  the  stone. 

Lith'O-tom'lc  (-tSm'Ik),  )  a.    [Gr.  AtSoTo^iiKos  stone 

Lith'0-tom'lc-al  (-i-kol), )  cutting :  cf.  F.  liihoto- 
mique.2    Pertaining  to,  or  performed  by,  lithotomy. 

Li-thOt'O-miSt  (lT-th5t'o-mTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lithoto- 
miste.']  One  who  performs  the  operation  of  cutting  for 
stone  in  the  bladder,  or  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  operation. 

Ll-thOt'O-my  (-my),  re.  [L.  lithotomia,  Gr.  AiSoro^ia  : 
cf.  P.  lithotomie.'\  (Surg.)  The  operation,  art,  or  prac- 
tice of  cutting  for  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Lith'O-trip'sy  (lith'6-trTp'sy),  n.  [lAtho-  -f-  Gr.  rpC- 
Peiv  to  rub,  grind:  cf.  F.  liihotripsie.'\  (Surg.)  The 
operation  of  crushing  a  stone  in  the  bladder  with  an  in- 
strument called  lithotriptor  or  lithotrite  ;  lithotrity. 

Lith'O-tlip'tiC  (-trij/tik),  a.  &  n.    Same  as  Ljthon- 

TEIPTIC. 

Lith'O-trlp'tist  (lTth'6-trip'tTst),  n.  One  skilled  in 
breaMng  and  extracting  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Lith'O-tlip'tor  (-ter),  n.  (Surg.)  An  instniment  for 
triturating  the  stone  in  the  bladder  ;  a  lithotrite. 

Lith'O-trite     (lith'o-trit),  )  re.       [See     Lithotritt.] 

Lith'O-trl'tor  (-tri'ter),        (      (Surg.)  A  lithotriptor. 

Li-thot'ri-tist  (li-thot'rT-tist),  «.     A  lithotriptist. 

Li-thot'rl-ty  (li-thot'ri-ty ;  277),  re.  ILitho-  +  L. 
terei-e,  iritum,  to  rub,  grind.]  (Surg.)  The  operation 
of  breaking  a  stone  in  the  bladder  into  small  pieces  ca- 
pable of  being  voided. 

Lith'O-type  (lith'o-tip),  n.  A  kind  of  stereotype  plate 
made  by  lithotypy ;  also,  that  which  is  printed  from  it. 
See  Lithotypy. 

Uth'0-type,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lithotyped  (-tipt)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lithotyping  (-ti'ping).]  To  prepare  for 
printing  with  plates  made  by  the  process  of  lithotypy. 
See  Lithotypy. 

Lith'O-typ'lC  (ITth'o-tip'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
produced  by,  lithotypy. 
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Ll-thOt'y-py  (li-thSt'i-pJ),  re.  lLitho-  +  -iypy.'i  The 
art  or  process  of  making  a  kind  of  hard,  stereotype 
plate,  by  pressing  mto  a  mold,  taken  from  a  page  of  type 
or  other  matter,  a  composition  of  gum  sheU-lac  and  sand 
of  a  fine  quality,  together  vrith  a  little  tar  and  linseed 
oU,  all  in  a  heated  state. 

Iii-thos'yl  (li-thoks'il),  n.  [Written  also  lithoxyle.'] 
ILitho-  -)-  Gr.  ^v\ov  wood  :  cf.  F.  lithoxyle  ]  Petrified 
wood.     [06s.J 

Lith'U-a'ni-an  (ITth'iS-a'nT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Lithuania  (formerly  a  principality  united  with  Po- 
land, but  now  Russian  and  Prussian  territory). 

Lith'U-a'ni-an,  n.  A  native,  or  one  of  the  people,  of 
Lithuania ;  also,  the  language  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Lith'y  (lith'^),  a.   [See  Lithe.]  EasUy  bent ;  pliable, 

Lithy  tree  (Bot.),  a  European  shrub  CVibumum  Lan- 
tana) ;  —  so  named  from  its  tough  and  flexible  stem. 

Lit'i-ga-ble  (lit'1-ga.-b'l),  a.   Such  as  can  be  litigated, 

Lit'i-gant  (-gant),  a.  [L.  litigans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
litigare :  cf.  F.  litigant.  See  Litigate.]  Disposed  to 
litigate ;  contending  in  law ;  engaged  in  a  lawsuit ;  as, 
the  parties  litigant.  Ayliffe. 

Lit'i-gant,  re.    A  person  engaged  in  a  lawsuit. 

Lit'i-gate  (-gat),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Litigated 
(-ga'tSd) ;  p.pr.  &vb.  re.LiTiGATrNG.]  [See  Litigation.] 
To  make  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit ;  to  contest  in  law  ;  to 
prosecute  or  defend  by  pleadings,  exhibition  of  evidence, 
and  judicial  debate  in  a  court ;  as,  to  litigate  a  cause. 

Lit'1-gate,  V.  i.   To  carry  on  a  suit  by  judicial  process. 

Llt'i-ga'tion  (-ga'shun),  n.  [L.  litigatio,  fr.  litigare 
to  dispute,  litigate ;  lis,  litis,  dispute,  lawsuit  (OL. 
stlis)  +  agere  to  carry  on.  See  Agent.]  The  act  or 
process  of  litigating ;  a  suit  at  law  ;  a  judicial  contest. 

Lit'i-ga'tor  (ITt'I-ga'ter),  n.     [L.]  One  who  litigates. 

Li-ti'glous  (li-tij'iis),  a.  [L.  litigiosus,  fr.  litigium 
dispute,  quarrel,  fr.  litigare :  cf .  F.  litigieux.  See  Liti- 
gation.] 1.  Inclined  to  judicial  contest ;  given  to  the 
practice  of  contending  in  law ;  quarrelsome  ;  conten- 
tious ;  fond  of  litigation.  "  A  pettifogging  attorney  or  a 
litigious  client."  Macaulay. 

Soldiers  find  ware,  and  lawyers  find  out  still 
Litigious  men,  who  quarrels  move.  Donne. 

2.  Subject  to  contention ;  disputable  ;  controvertible  ; 
debatable  ;  doubtful ;  precarious.  Shak. 

No  fences,  parted  fields,  nor  marks,  nor  bounds, 
Distinguished  acres  of  litigious  grounds.  Dryden. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  legal  disputes. 

Nor  brothers  cite  to  the  litigious  bar.  Young. 

Ll-tl'glOUS-ly,  adv.    In  a  litigious  manner. 

Li-ti'gious-ness,  re.  The  state  of  being  litigious ;  dis- 
position to  engage  in  or  carry  on  lawsuits. 

Lit'mus  (lit'miis),  re.  [D.  lakmoes ;  lak  lacker  -|- 
moea  a  thick  preparation  of  fruit,  pap,  prob.  akin  to  E. 
meat :  cf.  G.  lackmus.  See  Lac  a  resinous  substance.] 
(^Ckcm.)  A  dyestuff  extracted  from  certain  lichens 
(Eoccella  tinctoria,  Lecanora  tartarea,  etc.),  as  a  blue 
amorphous  mass  which  consists  of  a  compound  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates  with  certain  coloring  matters  related 
to  orcin  and  orcein. 

1!^°"  Litmus  is  used  as  a  dye,  and  being  turned  red  by 
acids  and  restored  to  its  blue  color  by  alkalies,  is  a  com- 
mon indicator  or  test  for  acidity  and  alkalinity. 

LltmoB  paper  ( Cliem.),  unsized  paper  saturated  with  blue 
or  red  litmus,  —  used  m  testing  for  acids  or  alkalies. 

II  Li'tO-tes  (li'to-tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  AiTonjs,  from 
AiTo;  plain,  simple.]  (Rhet.)  A  diminution  or  softening 
of  statement  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  censure  or  increas- 
ing the  effect  by  contrast  with  the  moderation  shown  in 
the  form  of  expression ;  as,  "  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city," 
that  is,  of  an  illustrious  city. 

Li-tram'e-ter  (It-trSm'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  AtVpa  +  -meter. 
See  Liter.]  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  specific 
gravity  of  liquids. 

Ll'tie  (le'ter ;  277),  n.    [F.]    Same  as  Liter. 

Lifter  (lifter),  n.  [P.  Utilre,  LL.  lectaria,  fr.  L. 
leeius  couch,  bed.  See  Lie  to  be  prostrated,  and  cf. 
Coverlet.]  1.  A  bed  or  stretcher  so  arranged  that  a 
person,  esp.  a  sick  or  wounded  person,  may  be  easily  car- 
ried in  or  upon  it. 

There  is  a  Utter  ready  ;  lay  him  in  *t.  Shak, 

2.  Straw,  hay,  etc.,  scattered  on  a  floor,  as  bedding  for 
animals  to  rest  on ;  also,  a  covering  of  straw  for  plants. 

To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks.  Shak. 

Take  off  the  litter  from  your  kernel  beds.      Evelyn. 

3.  Things  lying  scattered  about  in  a  manner  indicating 
slovenliness ;  scattered  rubbish. 

Strephon,  who  found  the  room  was  void, 

Stole  in,  and  took  a  strict  survey 

Of  all  the  liner  as  it  lay.  StBift. 

4.  Disorder  or  untidiness  resulting  from  scattered 
rubbish,  or  from  things  lying  about  uncared  for ;  as,  a 
room  in  a  state  of  litter. 

5.  The  young  brought  forth  at  one  time,  by  a  sow  or 
other  multiparous  animal,  taken  collectively.     Also  Fig. 

A  wolf  came  to  a  sow,  and  very  kindly  offered  to  take  care  of 
her  litter.  ^Estrange, 

Reflect  upon  that  ntunerous  litter  of  strange,  senseless  opin- 
ions that  crawl  about  the  world.  South. 
Lifter,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Littered  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  ^6.  re.  Littering.]    1.  To  supply  with  litter,  as  cattle ; 
to  cover  vrith  litter,  as  the  floor  of  a  stall. 

Tell  them  how  they  litter  their  jades.   £}'■  Jacket. 
For  his  ease,  well  Uttered  was  the  floor.         Dryden. 

2.  To  put  into  a  confused  or  disordered  condition ;  to 
strew  with  scattered  articles ;  as,  to  litter  a  room. 

The  room  with  volumes  littered  round.  Sw\fU 

3.  To  give  birth  to ;  to  bear ;  —  said  of  brutes,  esp. 
those  which  produce  more  than  one  at  a  birth,  and  also 
of  human  beings.  In  abhorrence  or  contempt. 

We  might  conceive  that  dogs  were  created  bUnd,  because  we 
observe  they  were  littered  so  with  us.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp  hagbom.  Shak, 
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Iiit'ter  (ITt'ter),  V.  i.     X.  To  be  supplied  with  litter  as 
bedding ;  to  sleep  or  make  cue's  bed  in  litter.     [i2.] 
The  inn 
■Where  he  and  his  horse  littered. 

2.  To  produce  a  litter. 

A  desert  .  .  .  where  the  she-wolf  still  littered. 

II  Llt't6'ra'teur'  (le'tS'ra'ter'),  n.  [F.] 
occupies  himself  with  literature ;  a  literary  man ;  a  lit- 
eratus.  "Befriended  by  one  kind-hearted  litterateur 
after  another."  C.  ICingsley. 

Llt'ter-y  (ITt'ter-^),  a.  Covered  or  encumbered  with 
litter  ;  consisting  of  or  constituting  litter. 

Llt'tte  (-t'l),  a.  [The  regular  comparative  of  this  word 
is  wanting,  its  place  being  supplied  by  less,  or,  rarely, 
lesser.  See  Lessee.  For  the  superlative  least  is  used, 
the  regmlar  form,  littlest,  occurring  very  rarely,  except  in 
some  of  the  English  provinces,  and  occasionally  in  col- 
loquial language.  "Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest 
doubts  are  fear."  Shak.\  lOE.  Htel,lutel,  AS.  lytel,Rtel, 
lyt;  akin  to  OS.  lutlil,  t>.  luttel,  LG.  liltt,  OHG.  luzzil, 
MHO.  lutzel;  and  perh.  to  AS.  lytig  deceitful,  lot 
deceit,  Goth.  Huts  deceitful,  lutSn  to  deceive ;  cf.  also 
Icel.  liiill  little,  Sw.  liten,  Dan.  liden,  lille,  Goth,  leitils, 
which  appear  to  have  a  different  root  vowel.]  1.  Small 
in  size  or  extent ;  not  big ;  diminutive  ;  —  opposed  to  big 
or  large  ;  as,  a  little  body  ;  a  little  animal ;  a  little  piece 
of  ground ;  a  little  hill ;  a  little  distance ;  a  little  child. 

He  sought  to  see  Jesus  who  he  was ;  and  could  not  for  the 
press,  because  he  was  little  of  stature.  Lukexis..  3. 

2.  Short  in  duration ;  brief  ;  as,  a  little  sleep. 

Beat  him  enough  :  after  a  little  time, 

I  '11  beat  him  too.  Shak. 

3.  Small  in  quantity  or  amount ;  not  much ;  as,  a  little 
food ;  a  little  air  or  water. 

Conceited  of  their  little  wisdoms,  and  doting  upon  their  own 
fancies.  Barrow. 

4.  Small  in  dignity,  power,  or  importance  ;  not  great ; 
insignificant ;  contemptible. 

When  thou  wast  little  in  thine  own  sight,  wast  thou  not 
made  the  head  of  the  tribes  ?  1  Sam.  xv.  17. 

5.  Small  in  force  or  efficiency ;  not  strong ;  weak ; 
Blight ;  inconsiderable ;  as,  little  attention  or  exertion ; 
little  effort ;  Utile  care  or  diligence. 

By  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  little  weight  my  words  with  thee  can  find.    Milton. 

6.  Small  in  extent  of  views  or  sympathies;  narrow; 
Bhallow ;  contracted ;  mean  ;  illiberal ;  ungenerous. 

The  long-necked  geese  of  the  world  that  are  ever  hossmg  dis- 
praise. 
Because  their  natures  are  little.  Tennyson. 

Little  chief.  (Zool.)  See  Chmf  habe.  —  Little  finger, 
the  fourth  and  smallest  finger  of  the  hand.  —  Little  go 
{Eng.  Universities),  a  public  examination  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  course,  which  is  less  strict  and  important 
than  the  final  one;— called  also  smalls.  Cf.  Great  go, 
under  Great.  Thackeray.— lAttie,  hours  (iS.  C.  CA.),  the 
offices  of  prime,  tierce,  sext,  and  nones.  Vespers  and 
compline  are  sometimes  included.  —  Little  ones,  young 
children. 

The  men,  and  the  women,  and  the  little  ones.    Deut.  ii.  34. 
Lit'tle,  re.    1.  That  which  is  little ;  a  small  quantity, 
amount,  space,  or  the  like. 

Much  was  in  little  writ.  Dryden. 

There  are  many  expressions,  which  carrying  with  them  no 

clear  ideas,  are  like  to  remove  but  little  of  my  ignorance.  Locke. 

2.  A  small  degree  or  scale  ;  miniature.    "  His  picture 

in  little.'"  Shak. 

A  little,  to  or  in  a  small  degree  ;  to  a  limited  extent ; 

somewhat ;  for  a  short  time.        Sta,y  a  little."  Shak. 

The  painter  flattered  her  a  little.  Shak. 

—  By  little  and  little,  or  Little  by  little,  by  slow  degrees ; 

piecemeal;  gradually. 

Lit'tle,  adv.  In  a  small  quantity  or  degree;  not 
much  ;  slightly  ;  somewhat ;  —  often  with  a  preceding 
it.    "  The  poor  sleep  little."  Otway. 

Lit'tle-ease'  (-ez'),  n.  An  old  slang  name  for  the  pil- 
lory, stocks,  etc.,  of  a  prison.     \_Eng.']  Latimer. 
Lit'tle-ness,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  little  ; 
as,  littleness  of  size,  thought,  dirration,  power,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Smallness  :  slightness  ;  inconsiderableness  ; 
narrowness ;  insignificance  ;  meanness ;  penuriousness. 

Lit'tO-ral  (lit'to-ral),  a.  [L.  littoralis,  litoralis,  from 
littus,  litus,  the  seashore :  cf.  F.  littoral.']  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  shore,  as  of  the  sea. 

2.  (Biol.)  Inhabiting  the  seashore,  esp.  the  zone  be- 
tween high-water  and  'ow-water  mark. 

II  Llt'tO-ri'na  (lit'to-ri'na),  n.  [NL.  See  LmoBAL.] 
[Zool.)  A  genus  of  small  pectiuibranch 
mollusks,  having  thick  spiral  shells, 
abundant  between  tides  on  nearly  all 
rocky  seacoasts.  They  feed  on  sea- 
weeds. The  common  periwinkle  is  a 
well-known  example.  See  Periwiukle. 

Lit'tress  (ITt'trgs),  n.  A  smooth 
kind  of  cartridge  paper  used  for   Littorina  (Z.  ^aJJiata). 
making  cards.  Knight.     „.   „     ...   ,.  . 

Llt'U-ate  (ITt'fi-St;  135),  a.  ^f.'^^V^^Sium' 
[SeeLiTuus.]  (5o<.)  Forked,  with  r  Rostrum  or  Snout.  ' 
the  points  slightly  curved  outward. 

Llt'U-l-form  (lTt'u-T-f8rm  ;  277),  a.  lIAtuus -\- -form.1 
Having  the  form  of  a  lituus ;  Uke  a  lituite. 

Llt'U-lte  (lit'u-it ;  135),  n.  [See  Litdus.]  (Paieon.) 
Any  species  of  ammonites  of  the  genus  Lituites.  They 
are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  formation. 

Llt'U-rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  liiuratus,  p.  p.  of  Klurare  to 
erase,  fr.  litura  a  blur.]  1.  (Zool.)  Having  indistinct 
epots,  paler  at  their  margins. 

2.  (Boi.)  Spotted,  as  if  from  abrasions  of  the  surface. 
Ll-tur'glc  (IT-tfir'jTk),  \  a.     [Gr.  AeiTovpyixo;  :  cf.  F. 
Ll-tur'glc-al  (-jl-kal), )      Uturgique.]     Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  liturgy ;  of  or  pertaining  to  public 
prayer  and  worship.  T.  Warton. 

Ll-tur'glc-al-ly,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  liturgy. 


Ll-tur'glcs  (IT-tQr'jTks),  n.  The  science  of  worship ; 
history,  doctrine,  and  interpretation  of  liturgies. 

Li-tur'gi-ol'O-gist  (-jI-51'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in 
liturgiology. 

Li-tur'gi-Ol'O-gy  (-jy),  n.  {.Liturgy  +  -logy."]  The 
science  treating  of  liturgical  matters ;  a  treatise  on,  or 
description  of,  liturgies.  Shipley. 

Lit'ur-glst  (lif  iir-jTst),  n.  One  who  favors  or  ad- 
heres strictly  to  a  liturgy.  Milton. 

Lit'ur-gy  (-jy),  re. ;  pi.  LrrnEoiEs  (-jiz).  [F.  Uiur- 
gie,  LL.  lilurgia,  Gr.  Kevrovpyia  a  public  service,  the 
public  service  of  God,  public  worship ;  (assumed)  Aelros, 
AeiTos,  belonging  to  the  people,  public  (fr.  Aad;,  Aeiis,  the 
people) -|- the  root  of  Ipyov  work.  See  Lay,  «.,  and 
WoEK.]  An  established  formula  for  public  worship,  or 
the  entire  ritual  for  public  worship  in  a  church  which 
uses  prescribed  forms;  a  formulary  for  public  prayer 
or  devotion.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  it  includes 
aU  forms  and  services  in  any  language,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  for  the  celebration  of  Mass. 

IILit'U-US  (llfu-Ss;    135),  re.;  pi.  Lrrui  (-i).     [L.] 

1.  (Bom.  Antiq.)  (a)  A  curved  staff  used  by  the  au- 
gurs in  quartering  the  heavens,  (b)  An  instrument  of 
martial  music  ;  a  kind  of  trumpet  of  a  somewhat  curved 
form  and  shrill  note. 

2.  (Math.)  A  spiral  whose  polar  equation  is  r^d  =  a  ; 
that  is,  a  curve  the  square  of  whose  radius  vector  varies 
inversely  as  the  angle  which  the  radius  vector  makes 
with  a  given  line. 

Liv'a-We  (liv'a^b'l),  a.     1.  Such  as  can  be  lived. 

2.  Such  as  is  pleasant  to  live  in  ;  fit  or  suitable  to  live 
in.     [_Colloq.'] 

A  more  delightful  or  livable  region  is  not  easily  to  be  found. 

T.  Arnold. 

Live  (li  v),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  LrpED  (ITvd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  LrviNo.]  [OE.  liven,  livien,  AS.  libban,  lifian; 
akin  to  OS.  libbian,  D.  leven,  G.  leben,  OHG.  leben,  Dan. 
leve,  Sw.  lefva,  Icel.  Ufa  to  live,  to  be  left,  to  remain, 
Goth,  liban  to  live  ;  akin  to  E.  leave  to  forsake,  and  life, 
Gr.  Xitrapetv  to  persist,  AtTrapos  oUy,  shining,  sleek,  Ai- 
7ro5  fat,  lard,  Skr.  Up  to  anoint,  smear  ;  —  the  first  sense 
prob.  was,  to  cleave  to,  stick  to  ;  hence,  to  remain,  stay ; 
and  hence,  to  live.]  1.  To  be  alive ;  to  have  life ;  to 
have,  as  an  animal  or  a  plant,  the  capacity  of  assimilating 
matter  as  food,  and  to  be  dependent  on  such  assimilation 
for  a  continuance  of  existence ;  as,  animals  and  plants 
that  live  to  a  great  age  are  long  in  reaching  maturity. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  unto  these  bones  ;  Behold,  I  will 
.  .  .  lay  sinews  upon  you,  and  will  bring  up  flesh  upon  you, 
and  cover  you  with  ekiu,  and  put  breath  in  you,  and  ye  shall 
live.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  S,  6. 

2.  To  pass  one's  time  ;  to  pass  life  or  time  in  a  certain 
manner,  as  to  habits,  conduct,  or  circumstances  ;  as,  to 
live  in  ease  or  affluence  ;  to  live  happily  or  usefully. 

_  O  death,  how  bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee  to  a  man  that 
liveth  at  rest  in  his  possessions  1  Ecclus.  xU.  1. 

3.  To  make  one's  abiding  place  or  home  ;  to  abide ;  to 
dwell ;  to  reside. 

Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of  Egypt  seventeen  years.    Gen.  xlvil.  28. 

4.  To  be  or  continue  in  existence  ;  to  exist ;  to  re- 
main ;  to  be  permanent ;  to  last ;  —  said  of  inanimate 
objects,  ideas,  etc. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass  ;  their  virtues 

We  write  in  water.  Shak. 

5.  To  enjoy  or  make  the  most  of  life ;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  happiness. 

«         What  ^eater  curse  could  envious  fortune  give 

Than  just  to  die  when  I  began  to  live  'i  Dryden. 

6._  To  feed ;  to  subsist ;  to  be  nourished  or  supported  ; 
—  with  on  ;  as,  horses  live  on  grass  and  grain. 

7.  To  have  a  spiritual  existence  ;  to  be  quickened,  nour- 
ished, and  actuated  by  divine  influence  or  faith. 

The  just  shall  live  by  faith.  Oal.  iii.  11. 

8.  To  be  maintained  in  life ;  to  acquire  a  livelihood  ; 
to  subsist ;  —  with  ore  or  by  ;  as,  to  live  on  spoils. 

Those  who  live  by  labor.        Sir  W.  Temple. 

9.  To  outlast  danger ;  to  float ;  —  said  of  a  ship,  boat, 
etc. ;  as,  no  ship  could  live  in  such  a  storm. 

A  strong  mast  that  lived  upon  the  sea.  Shak, 

To  live  out,  to  be  at  service ;  to  live  away  from  home 
as  a  servant.  {  K  S.]  —  To  live  with,  (a)  To  dwell  or  to 
be  a  lodger  vnth.  (b)  To  cohabit  with ;  to  have  inter- 
course with,  as  male  with  female. 

Live  (II v),  V.  t.  1.  To  spend,  as  one's  life ;  to  pass  ; 
to  maintain  ;  to  continue  in,  constantly  or  habitually ; 
as,  to  live  an  idle  or  a  useful  life. 

2.  To  act  habitually  in  conformity  with ;  to  practice. 
To  live  the  Gospel.  Foxe. 

To  live  down,  to  live  so  as  to  subdue  or  refute ;  as,  to 
live  down  slander. 

Live  (liv),  a.  [Abbreviated  from  alive.  See  Alive, 
Lite.]     1.  Having  life  ;  alive  ;  living  ;  not  dead. 

If  one  man's  ox  hurt  another's,  that  he  die  ;  then  they  shall 
sell  the  live  ox,  and  divide  the  money  of  it.  JiJx.  xxi.  35. 

2.  Being  in  a  state  of  ignition ;  burning ;  having  ac- 
tive properties  ;  as,  a  live  coal ;  live  embers.  '  The  live 
ether."  Thomson. 

3.  Full  of  earnestness ;  active ;  wide  awake ;  glowing ; 
as,  a  live  man,  or  orator. 

4.  Vivid ;  bright.     "The  Kt)e  carnation."      Thomson. 

5.  (Engin.)  Imparting  power;  having  motion  ;  as,  the 
live  spindle  of  a  lathe. 

Live  birth,  the  condition  of  being  born  in  such  a  state 
that  acts  of  life  are  manifested  after  the  extrusion  of  the 
whole  body.  I)iin(ilisoii.—Uve  box,  a  cell  for  holding 
living  objects  under  microscopical  examination.  P.  II. 
Gosse.  —  Live  feathers,  feathers  which  have  been  plucked 
from  the  living  bird,  and  are  therefore  strouRRrand  more 
elastic. — Live  gang.  (iSiiirin(i)  See  under  Gano.  —  Live 
grasB  (Bot.),a.  grass  of  the  genus  Eraijroslis.  —  Uve  load 
{Engin.),  a  suddenly  applied  load ;  a  varyiiiK  lo.id  ;  a 
moving  load ;  as  a  moving  train  of  cars  on  a  bridge,  or 
wind  pressure  on  a  roof.  —Live  oak  (Hot.),  a  species  of 


oak  (Quercus  virens),  growing  in  the  Southern  States,  ot 
great  durability,  and  highly  esteemed  for  ship  timber. 
In  Callfomia  the  Q.  chrysolepis  and  some  other  species  are 
also  called  live  oaks.  —  Live  ring  (Engin.),  a  circular  train 
of  rollers  upon  which  a  swing  bridge,  or  turntable,  rests, 
and  which  travels  around  a  circular  track  when  the  bridge 
or  table  turns.  —  Live  steam,  steam  direct  from  the  boiler, 
used  for  any  purpose,  in  distuiction  from  exhaust  steam,. 
—  Live  stock,  horses,  cattle,  and  other  domestic  animals 
kept  on  a  farm. 

Iilve  (liv),  re.    Life.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

On  live,  in  life ;  alive.    [Ofe.]    See  Alive.         Chaucer. 

Lived  (livd),  a.  Having  life ;  —  used  only  in  composi- 
tion ;  as,  lon%-lived  ;  short-Kferf. 

Llve'-for-ev'er  (Itv'fSr-Sv'er),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  (Se- 
dum  Telephium)  with  fleshy  leaves,  which  has  extreme 
powers  of  resisting  drought ;  garden  ox-pine. 

Live'li-hed  (liv'lI-hSd),  re.     See  Livelihood.     [Ofo.] 

Llvell-hood  (-hood),  n.  [OE.  livelode,  liflode,  prop., 
course  of  life,  life's  support,  maintenance,  fr.  AS.  lif  life 
+  lad  road,  way,  maintenance.  Confused  with  liveli- 
hood liveliness.  See  Life,  and  Lode.]  Subsistence  or 
living,  as  dependent  on  some  means  of  support ;  support 
of  life ;  maintenance. 

The  opportunities  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood.  Addison. 
_  It  is  their  profession  and  livelihood  to  get  their  living  by  prac- 
tices for  which  they  deserve  to  forfeit  their  lives.  South. 

Llvell-hood,  re.  [Lively  -|-  -hood.]  Liveliness ;  ap- 
pearance of  life.     lObs.]  Shak. 

Llve'U-ly,  adv.    In  a  lively  manner.     [Obs.]    Lamb. 

Llve'll-ness,  re.  [From  Lively.]  1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  lively  or  animated ;  spriglitliness  ;  vivac- 
ity ;  animation  ;  spirit ;  as,  the  liveliness  of  youth,  con- 
trasted with  the  gravity  of  age.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  An  appearance  of  life,  animation,  or  spirit ;  as,  the 
liveliness  of  the  eye  or  the  countenance  in  a  portrait. 

3.  Briskness  ;  activity ;  effervescence,  as  of  liquors. 
Syn.  —  Sprightliness  ;  gayety ;  animation  ;  vivacity ; 

smartness ;  briskness ;  activity.  —  Liveliness,  Gayety, 
Animation,  Vivacity.  lAveliness  is  an  habitual  feeling 
of  life  and  interest ;  gayety  refers  more  to  a  temporary 
excitement  of  the  animal  spirits ;  animation  implies  a 
warmth  of  emotion  and  a  corresponding  vividness  of  ex- 
pressing it,  awakened  by  the  presence  of  something  which 
strongly  affects  the  mmd ;  vivacity  is  a  feeling  between 
liveliness  and  animation,  having  the  permanency  of  the 
one,  and,  to  some  extent,  the  warmth  of  the  other.  Live- 
liness of  imagination  ;  gayety  of  heart ;  animation  of 
countenance ;  vivacity  of  gesture  or  conversation. 

Llve'lode'  (llv'lod'),  re.  [See  1st  Livelihood.]  Course 
of  life  ;  means  of  support ;  livelihood.     [Obs.] 

Llve'long'  (ITv'long' ;  115),  a.  [For  lifelong.  Cf. 
Lifelong.]  1.  Whole;  entire;  long  in  passing ;  —  used 
of  time,  as  day  or  night,  in  adverbial  phrases,  and  usually 
with  a  sense  of  tediousness. 

The  obscure  bird 
Clamored  the  livelong  night.  Shak. 

How  could  she  sit  the  livelong  day. 
Yet  never  ask  us  once  to  play  ?  Swift 

2.  Lasting ;  durable.     [Obs.] 

Thou  hast  built  thyself  a  livelong  monument.    Milton. 
Llve'ly  (liv'iy),  a.     [Compar.  Livelier  (-li-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Liveliest.]     [For  lifely.    Cf.  Lifelike.]  '  1.  En- 
dowed with  or  manifesting  life  ;  living. 

Chaplets  of  gold  and  silver  resembling  lively  flowers  and 
leaves.  Holland. 

2.  Brisk;  vivacious;  active;  as,  a Hwe^y  youth. 
But  wherefore  comes  old  Manoa  in  such  haste. 
With  youthful  steps  ?    Much  livelier  than  erewhile 

He  seems.  Milton, 

3.  Gay ;  airy ;  animated  ;  spirited. 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  Pope, 

4.  Representing  life ;  lifelike.     [Obs.] 

I  spied  the  lively  picture  of  my  father.     31assinger. 

5.  Bright ;  vivid ;  glowing ;  strong ;  vigorous. 

The  colors  of  the  prism  are  manifestly  more  full,  intense,  and 

lively  than  those  of  natural  bodies.  .S/r  /.  A'eicton. 

His  faith  must  be  not  only  living,  but  lively  too.      South. 

Lively  stonee  { Script.),  saints,  as  being  quickened  by  the 

Spirit,  and  active  in  holiness. 

Syn.  —  Brisk ;  vigorous ;  quick ;  nimble  ;  smart ;  ac- 
tive ;  alert ;  sprightly  ;  animated  ;  spirited  ;  prompt ; 
earnest ;  strong ;  energetic ;  vivid ;  vivacious ;  blithe ; 
gleeful ;  airy ;  gay ;  jocund. 

Llve'ly,  adv.    1.  In  a  brisk,  active,  or  animated  man- 
ner ;  briskly  ;  vigorously.  Hayward. 
2.  With  strong  resemblance  of  life.     [Obs.] 

Thou  counterfeitest  most  lively.  Shak, 

Uv'er  (liv'er),  re.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  lives. 
And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  liver*s  care.  Prior, 

2.  A  resident ;  a  dweller ;  as,  a  liver  in  Brooklyn. 

3.  One  whose  course  of  life  has  some  marked  charac- 
teristic (expressed  by  an  adjective) ;  as,  a  free  liver. 

Fast  liver,  one  who  lives  in  an  extravagant  and  dissipa- 
ted way.  —  Free  liver.  Good  liver,  one  given  to  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  table.  —Loose  liver,  a  person  who  lives  a  some- 
what dissolute  life. 

LlV'er,  n.  [AS.  lifer ;  akin  to  D.  lever,  G.  leber, 
OHG.  lebara,  Icel.  lifr,  Svf.  lefver,  Dan.  lever,  and  perh. 
to  Gr.  AiVos  fat,  E.  live,  v.]  (Anat.)  A  very  large  glan- 
dular and  vascular  organ  in  the  visceral  cavity  of  all  ver- 
tebrates. 

^W^  Most  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  alimentary 
canal  passes  through  it  on  its  way  back  to  the  heart ;  .nud 
it  secretes  the  bile,  produces  glycogen,  and  in  other  ways 
changes  the  blood  which  passes  thro\icU  it.  In  m.-in  it  is 
situated  immediately  beuonth  the  dinplirngui  and  niniiilv 
on  the  right  side.  !>ee  liu.iv,  liKiFsrivE,  .ind  GlviOi-.en. 
The  liver  of  invert.ebiMie  aniuKils  is  usually  made  ii)i  of 
c:ecal  tubes,  and  ditVors  materuiUv,  iu  form  and  function, 
from  that  of  vertebrates. 

Floating  liver.  See  Wanderinn  liver,  under  Wander- 
INO.  — Liver  of  antimony.  Liver  of  sulphur.  (Old  Chfm.) 
See  Hepak.  —  Uver  brown.  Liver  color,  the  color  of  liver, 
a  dark,  reddish  browu.  —Liver  shark  iXoiil.),  a  very  large 
shark  {Cctorhinus  maximits),    inhabiting   the   juJrthero 
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coasts  both  of  Europe  and  North  America.  It  sometimes 
becomes  forty  feet  in  length,  being  one  of  tlie  largest 
sharks  known ;  but  it  has  small  simple  teeth,  and  is  not 
dangerous.  It  is  cap-  jk  tured  for  the  sake  of  ita 
liver,  which  often  Al  yields  several  barrels  of  oil. 
It  has  gill  rakers,  re-  mjA     sembling  whalebone,  by 
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Liver  Shark  or  Basking  Shark 
ICetarldnus  maximus). 

means  of  which  it  separates  small  animals  from  the  sea 
water.  Called  also  basking  shark,  bone  shark,  hoemolher, 
homer,  and  soilfish.  —  Liver  spots,  yellowish  brovm patches 
or  spots  of  chloasma. 

Llv'er  (ITv'er),  n.  (Zool.)  The  glossy  ibis  l,Ibis  fal- 
cinellus) ;  —  said  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  city  of 
Liverpool. 

Llv'er-col'ored  (-kul'erd),  a.  Having  a  color  like 
liver  i  dark  reddish  brown. 

Llv'ered  (llv'erd),  a.  Having  (such)  a  liver  ;  —  used 
in  composition  ;  as,  ■wh.ite-lii'ered. 

Liv'er-grown'  (ITv'er-gion'),  a.  Having  an  enlarged 
liver.  Dunglison. 

Uv'er-led  (-id),  a.  Wearing  a  livery.  See  Livery,  3. 
The  liveried  servants  wait.  FameU. 

IilV'er-lng,  n.  A  kind  of  pudding  or  sausage  made  of 
liver  or  pork.     [06s.]  Chapman. 

Llv'er-leaf  (-lef),  «■     {Bot.)  Same  as  Liverwort. 

Liv'er-wort' (-wftrf),  ra.  (Bot.)  1.  A  ranmiculaceous 
plant  {Anemone  Hepaiica)  with  pretty  white  or  bluish 
flowers  and  a  three-lobed  leaf ;  —  called  also  squirrel 
cups. 

2.  A  flowerless  plant  {Marchantia  polymorpha),  hav- 
ing an  irregularly  lobed,  spreading,  and  forking  frond. 

<^^  From  this  plant  many  others  of  the  same  order 
(Hepaficai)  have  been  vaguely  called  liverworts,  esp.  those 
of  the  tribe  Marchantlacex.    See  Must,  of  Hepatica. 

Llv'er-y  (-J),  n. ;  pi.  Livbeies  (-Tz).  [OE.  livere,  F. 
livree,  formerly,  a  gift  of  clothes  made  by  the  master  to 
his  servants,  prop.,  a  thing  delivered,  fr.  livrer  to  deliver, 
L.  liberare  to  set  free,  in  LL.,  to  deliver  up.  See  Liber- 
ate.] 1.  (Eng.  Law)  {a)  The  act  of  delivering  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  tenements.  (6)  The  writ  by  which  pos- 
session is  obtained. 

11^°°  It  is  usual  to  say,  livery  of  seizin,  which  is  a  feudal 
Investiture,  made  by  the  delivery  of  a  turf,  of  a  rod,  or 
twig,  from  the  feonor  to  the  feoffee.  In  the  United 
States,  and  now  in  Great  Britain,  no  such  ceremony  is 
necessary,  the  delivery  of  a  deed  being  sufficient. 

2.  Release  from  wardship ;  deliverance. 

It  concerned  them  first  to  sue  out  their  livery  from  the  unjust 
wardship  of  his  encroaching  prerogative.  Milton. 

3.  That  which  is  delivered  out  statedly  or  formally,  as 
clothing,  food,  etc. ;  especially  :  (a)  The  uniform  clothing 
issued  by  feudal  superiors  to  their  retainers  and  serving 
as  a  badge  when  in  military  service.  (6)  The  peculiar 
dress  by  which  the  servants  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman 
are  distinguished  ;  as,  a  claret-colored  livery,  (c)  Hence, 
also,  the  peculiar  dress  or  garb  appropriated  by  any  as- 
sociation or  body  of  persons  to  their  own  use ;  as,  the 
livery  of  the  London  tradesmen,  of  a  priest,  of  a  charity 
school,  etc.  ;  also,  the  whole  body  or  company  of  persons 
wearing  such  a  garb,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the 
association  ;  as,  the  whole  livery  of  London. 

A  Haberdasher  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webbe,  a  Dyer,  and  a  Tapicer, 
And  they  were  clothed  all  in  one  livery 
Of  a  solempne  and  a  gret  f  raternite.  Chaucer. 

From  the  periodical  deliveries  of  these  characteristic  articles  of 
servile  costume  (blue  coats)  came  our  word  livery.  Be  Quincey. 

(d)  Hence,  any  characteristic  dress  or  outward  appear- 
ance.    "  April's  livery."    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 

Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad.  Milton. 

(e)  An  allowance  of  food  statedly  given  out ;  a  ration,  as 
to  a  family,  to  servants,  to  horses,  etc. 

The  emperor's  officers  every  night  went  through  the  town 
from  house  to  house  whereat  any  English  gentleman  did  repast 
or  lodge,  and  served  their  liveries  for  all  night ;  first,  the  officers 
brought  into  the  house  a  east  of  fine  manchet  [white  bread], 
and  of  silver  two  great  pots,  and  white  wine,  and  sugar. 

Cavendish. 
(/)  The  feeding,  stabling,  and  care  of  horses  for  compen- 
sation ;  boarding ;  as,  to  keep  one's  horses  at  livery. 

What  livery  is,  we  by  common  use  in  England  know  well 
enough,  namely,  that  is,  allowance  of  horse  meat,  as  to  keep 
horses  at  livery,  the  which  word,  I  guess,  is  derived  of  livering 
or  delivering  forth  their  nightly  food.  Spenser. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  explanation  of  livery 
which  Spenser  otfers  is  perfectly  correct,  but  ...  it  is-ao  longer 
applied  to  the  ration  or  stated  portion  of  food  delivered  at  stated 
periods.  Trench. 

{g)  The  keeping  of  horses  in  readiness  to  be  hired  tem- 
porarily for  riding  or  driving ;  the  state  of  being  so  kept. 

Pegasus  does  not  stand  at  livery  even  at  the  largest  establish- 
ment in  Moorfields.  Lowell. 

4.  A  low  grade  of  wool. 

Livery  gown,  the  gown  worn  by  a  liveryman  in  London. 
Liv'er-y,  v.  t.  To  clothe  in,  or  as  in,  livery.  Shak. 
Liv'er-y-man    (-mSn),  n. ;  pi.   Liverymen   (-men). 

1.  One  who  wears  a  livery,  as  a  servant. 

2.  A  freeman  of  the  city,  in  London,  who,  having  paid 
certain  fees,  is  entitled  to  wear  the  distinguishing  dress 
or  livery  of  the  company  to  which  he  belongs,  and  also  to 
enjoy  certain  other  privileges,  as  the  right  of  voting  in 
an  election  for  the  lord  mayor,  sheriffs,  chamberlain,  etc. 

3.  One  who  keeps  a  livery  stable. 

LlV'er-y  Sta'ble  (sta'b'l).  A  stable  where  horses  are 
kept  for  hire,  and  where  stabling  is  provided.  See  Liv- 
ERT,«.,3(e)(/)&(5r). 

laves  (livz),  n. ;  pi.  of  Life. 


Lives  (livz),  a.  &  adv.  [Orig.  a  genitive  sing,  of  life.'] 
^Uve ;  living ;  with  life.    [06*.]    "Any  Hve*  creature.'' 

Chaucer. 

Llv'ld  (livid),  a.  [L.  lividut,  from  livere  to  be  of  a 
bluish  color,  to  be  black  and  blue  :  ct.V.livide.']  Black 
and  blue ;  grayish  blue ;  of  a  lead  color ;  discolored,  as 
flesh  by  contusion.  Coxoper. 

There  followed  no  carbuncles,  no  purple  or  livid  spots,  the 
mass  of  the  blood  not  being  tainted.  Bacon. 

Ll-vld'i-ty  (li-vld'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  livUiie.']  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  livid. 

Liv'id-ness  (ITv'Id-nes),  n.    Lividity.  Walpole. 

Llv'lng  (liv'ing),  a.  [From  Live,  v.  ».]  1.  Being 
alive ;  having  life  ;  as,  a  living  creature. 

2.  Active  ;  lively ;  vigorous ;  —  said  esp.  of  states  of 
the  mind,  and  sometimes  of  abstract  things ;  as,  a  living 
faith ;  a  ^mra^  principle.     '■^  Zdving  \\o^e."  Wyclif. 

3.  Issuing  continually  from  the  earth ;  running  ;  flow- 
ing ;  as,  a  living  spring  ;  —  opposed  to  stagnant. 

4.  Producmg  life,  action,  animation,  or  vigor ;  quick- 
ening.    " Living  ]i%ht."  Shak. 

6.  Ignited;  glowing  with  heat ;  burning;  live. 

Then  on  the  living  coals  red  wine  they  poiu".     Dfyden. 

Living  force.  See  Vis  viva,  under  Vis.  —  Living  gale 
{Naut.),  a  heavy  gale.  —  Living  rock  or  stone,  rock  in  its 
native  or  original  state  or  location ;  rock  not  quarried. 
"  I  now  found  myself  on  a  rude  aud  narrow  stairway,  the 
steps  of  wliich  were  cut  out  of  the  living  rock."  Moore. 
—  The  living,  those  who  are  aUve,  or  one  who  is  alive. 

Uv'lng,  n.  1.  The  state  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
lives ;  life  ;  existence.     "  Health  and  Kct'mj."  Shak. 

2.  Manner  of  life;  as,  riotous  living ;  penurious  liv- 
ing ;  earnest  living.     "  A  vicious  living."  Chaucer. 

3.  Means  of  subsistence  ;  sustenance  ;  estate. 

She  can  spin  for  her  living.  Shak. 

He  divided  unto  them  his  living.       Luke  xv.  12. 

4.  Power  of  continuing  life  ;  the  act  of  living,  or  living 
comfortably. 

There  is  no  living  without  trusting  somebody  or  other  in 
some  cases.  L'Estrange. 

5.  The  benefice  of  a  clergyman  ;  an  ecclesiastical 
charge  which  a  minister  receives.     [Eng.] 

He  could  not  get  a  deanery,  a  prebend,  or  even  a  living. 

Macaulay. 

living  room,  the  room  most  used  by  the  family. 

Iilv'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  living  state.       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Liv'lng-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  alive  ; 
possession  of  energy  or  vigor  ;  animation ;  quickening. 

Ll-VO'nl-an  (li-vo'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Li- 
vonia, a  district  of  Russia  near  the  Baltic  Sea. 

U-VO'nl-an.  n.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Livonia ; 
the  language  (allied  to  the  Finnish)  of  the  Livonians. 

II  Ll'vor  (li'vSr),  n.     [L.]    Malignity.     [iJ.]    Burton. 

II  Li'vral'son'  (le'vra'zSN'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  liberatio  a 
setting  free,  in  LL.,  a  delivering  up.  See  Liberation.] 
A  part  of  a  book  or  literary  composition  printed  and 
delivered  by  itself ;  a  number ;  a  part. 

Ll'vre  (le'ver;  F.  le'vr' ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  libra  a 
pound  of  twelve  ounces.  Cf.  Lira.]  A  French  money 
of  account,  afterward  a  silver  coin  equal  to  20  sous.  It  is 
not  now  in  use,  having  been  superseded  by  the  franc. 

Iilx-lv'1-al  (liks-iv'T-al),  a.  [L.  lixivius,  fr.  lix  ashes, 
lye  ashes,  lye ;  cf.  F.  lixiviel.]  1.  Impregnated  with,  or 
consisting  of,  alkaline  salts  extracted  from  wood  ashes  ; 
impregnated  with  a  salt  or  salts  like  a  lixivium.      Boyle. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  lye ;  resembling  lye. 

3.  Having  the  qualities  of  alkaline  salts  extracted  from 
wood  ashes. 

Llxlvlal  salts  (Old  Chem.),  salts  which  are  obtained  by 
passing  water  through  ashes,  or  by  pouring  it  on  them. 

Llx-lv'1-ate  (-at),  1  a.     [From  Ldcivhjm.]    1.  Of 

Iilx-lV'I-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  )  or  pertaining  to  lye  or  lix- 
ivium ;  of  the  quaUty  of  alkaline  salts. 

2.  Impregnated  with  salts  from  wood  ashes.        Boyle. 

Iilx-lv'1-ate  (-at),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Lixiviated  (-a'- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lixiviatino  (-a'ting).]  To  subject 
to  a  washing  process  for  the  purpose  of  separating  soluble 
material  from  that  which  is  insoluble ;  to  leach,  as  ashes, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  alkaline  substances. 

Llx-iV'l-a'tlon  (-a'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lixiviation.]  Lix- 
iviating ;  the  process  of  separating  a  soluble  substance 
from  one  that  is  insoluble,  by  washing  with  some  solvent, 
as  water ;  leaching. 

Lls-iv'1-OUB  (Iiks-iv'I-us),  a.    See  LrxrviAL. 

Lix-iv'l-um  (-iim),  n.  [L.  lixivium,  lixivia.  See 
LrxiviAi,.]  A  solution  of  alkaline  salts  extracted  from 
wood  ashes ;  hence,  any  solution  obtained  by  lixiviation. 

List  (ITkst),  obs.  2d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Liqe,  to  lie, 
to  tell  lies,  —  contracted  for  ligest.  Chaucer. 

II  Ll'za  (li'zS,),  n.  (Zool.)  The  American  white  mullet 
{Mugil  curema). 

Liz'ard  (liz'erd),  n.  [OE.  lesarde,  OF.  lesarde,  F. 
lezard,  L.  lacerta,  lacertus.    Cf.  Alligator,  Laoehta.] 

1.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  the  numerous  species  of  reptiles 
belonging      to 

the  order  La- 
certilia ;  some- 
times, also,  ap- 
plied to  rep- 
tiles of  other 
orders,  as  the 

■^^^^fl'i';        ,.  Green  Lizard  (Lacerta  viridis).   04) 

^^^  Most  liz- 
ards have  an  elongated  body,  vrith  four  legs,  and  a  long 
tail ;  but  there  are  some  without  legs,  and  some  with  a 
short,  thick  tail.  Most  have  scales,  but  some  are  naked  ; 
most  have  eyelids,  but  some  do  not.  The  tongue  is  va- 
ried in  form  and  structure.  In  some  it  is  forked,  in  oth- 
ers, is  the  chameleons,  club-shaped,  and  very  extensible. 
See  AMPHISB.ENA,  Chameleon,  Gecko,  Gila  monster. 
Horned  toad,  Iouana,  and  Dragon,  6. 

2.  {JVaut.)  A  piece  of  rope  with  a  thimble  or  block 
spliced  into  one  or  both  of  the  ends.        E.  H.  Dana,  ,Tr. 


Lizard's  Tail. 


[Peruv.]    (,ZoU.)  A 
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3.  A  piece  of  timber  with  a  forked  end,  used  in  dra^ 
ging  a  heavy  stone,  a  log,  or  the  like,  from  a  field. 

Lizard  fish  (Zool.),  a  marine  scopeloid  fish  of  the  ge- 
nus Synodus,  or  Saurus,  esp.  S.  foetens  of  the  Southern 
United  States  and  West  Indies ;  —  called  also  sand  pike. 
—  Lizajd  snake  (Zool.),  the  gar- 
ter snake  (Jiutienia  sirtalis).  — 
Lizard  stone  (Alin.),  a  kind  of 
serpentine  from  near  Lizard 
Point,  Cornwall,  England,  — 
used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Llz'ard's  tail'  (liz'erdz 
tal').  (,Bot.)  A  perennial  plant 
of  the  genus  Saururus  (S.  cer- 
nuus),  growing  in  marshes,  and 
having  white  flowers  crowded 
in  a  slender  terminal  spike, 
somewhat  resembling  in  form 
a  lizard's  tail ;  —  whence  the 
name.  Gray. 

Lla'ma  (la'ma ;  Sp.  ly'a'ma),  n. 
South  American  ruminant  (Auchenia  lla- 
ma), allied  to  the  camels,  but  much  small- 
er and  without  a  hump.     It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  domesticated  variety  of  the  gua- 
naco.      It  was  for- 
merly much  used  as 
a   beast  of  burden 
in  the  Andes. 

Llan-dei'lo 
group'  (ISn-dilo 
groop').  {Geol.)  A 
series  of  strata  in 
the  lower  Silurian 
formations  of 
Great  Britain;  — 
BO  named  from 
Llandeilo  in  South- 
ern Wales.  See 
Chart  of  Geology. 

IlLla-ne'ro  (lya-na'r6),  n.  [Sp.  Amer.]  One  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Uanos  of  South  America. 

Lla'no  (I'a'no ;  Sp.  ly'a'no),  n. ;  pi.  Llanos  (-noz). 
[Sp.,  plain,  even,  level.  See  Plain.]  An  extensive  plain 
with  or  without  vegetation.     [Spanish  America] 

Lloyd's  (loidz),  n.  1.  An  association  of  underwrit- 
ers and  others  in  London,  for  the  collection  and  diffu- 
sion of  marine  intelligence,  the  insurance,  classificatioiv 
registration,  and  certifying  of  vessels,  and  the  transaction 
of  business  of  various  kinds  connected  with  shipping. 

2.  A  part  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  London,  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  underwriters  and  insurance  bro- 
kers ;  —  called  also  Lloyd's  Booms. 

B^^  The  name  is  derived  from  Lloyd's  Coffee  House, 
in  Lombard  Street,  where  there  were  formerly  rooms  for 
the  same  purpose.  Tlie  name  Lloyd  or  Lloyd's  has  been 
taken  by  several  associations,  in  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, established  for  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the  orig- 
inal association. 

Lloyd's  agents,  persons  employed  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  by  the  association  called  Lloyd's,  to  serve  its  in- 
terests. —  Lloyd's  list,  a  publication  of  the  latest  news  re- 
specting shippuig  matters,  with  lists  of  vessels,  etc.,  made 
under  the  direction  of  Lloyd's.  Brande  &  C  —  Lloyd's- 
register,  a  register  of  vessels  rated  according  to  their 
quality,  pubhshed  yearly. 

Lo  (lo),  inter j.  [OE.  lo,  low;  perh.  akin  to  E.  look,  v.} 
Look  ;  see ;  behold ;  observe.  "  io,  here  is  Christ."  Matt. 
xxiv.  23.     "  Lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles."    Acts  xiii.  46.^ 

Loach  (loch),  M.  [Qi^.loche,'S.loehe.]  (.Z'oo?.)  Anyone 
of  several 
small,  fresh- 
water, cypri- 
noid  fishes  of 
the  genera 
Cobitis,  Ne- 
machilus,  and 
allied  genera, 


Llama  (Avchenia  llama). 


Loach  iSemachilus  barbatulus). 


having  six  or  more  barbules  around  the  mouth.  They 
are  found  in  Europe  and  Asia.  The  common  European 
species  {N.  barbatulus)  is  used  as  a  food  fish. 

Load  (lod),  n.  [OE.  lode  load,  way ;  properly  the 
same  word  as  lode,  but  confused  with  lade,  load,  v  See 
Lade,  Lead,  v..  Lode.]  1.  A  burden;  that  which  is 
laid  on  or  put  in  anything  for  conveyance ;  that  which 
is  borne  or  sustained ;  a  weight ;  as,  a  heavy  load. 
He  might  such  a  toad 
To  town  with  his  ass  carry.  Gower. 

2  The  quantity  which  can  be  carried  or  drawn  in 
some  specified  way ;  the  contents  of  a  cart,  barrow,  or 
vessel ;  that  which  will  constitute  a  cargo ;  lading. 

3.  That  which  burdens,  oppresses,  or  grieves  the 
mind  or  spirits ;  as,  a  load  of  care.  "  A  .  .  .  load  of 
guilt."    Bay.     "Our  life's  a foad."    Dryden. 

4.  A  particular  measure  for  certain  articles,  being  as 
much  as  may  be  carried  at  one  time  by  the  conveyance 
commonly  used  for  the  article  measured  ;  as,  a  load  of 
wood  ;  a  load  of  hay  ;  specifically,  five  quarters. 

5.  'The  charge  of  a  firearm ;  as,  a  load  of  powder. 

6.  Weight  or  violence  of  blows.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

7.  {Mach.)  The  work  done  by  a  steam  engine  or  other 
prime  mover  when  working. 

Load  line,  or  Load  water  line  (Naut. ),  the  line  on  the  out- 
side of  a  vessel  indicating  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in 
the  water  when  loaded. 
Syn.  — Burden  ;  lading;  weight;  cargo.  See  Burden. 
Load,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Loaded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Loading.  Loaden  is  obsolete,  and  laden  belongs  to 
lade.]  1.  To  lay  a  load  or  burden  on  or  in,  as  on  a  horse 
or  in  a  cart ;  to  charge  with  a  load,  as  a  gun  ;  to  furnish 
with  a  lading  or  cargo,  as  a  ship ;  hence,  to  add  weight 
to,  BO  as  to  oppress  or  embarrass ;  to  heap  upon. 

I  strive  all  in  vain  to  load  the  cart.         Oascoigne. 
I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils.  Shak, 

Those  honors  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Tour  majesty  loads  our  house.  Shak, 
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3.  To  adulterate  or  drui? ;  as,  to  load  wine.    \Can{] 
3.  To  magnetize.     [Ofti'.J  Prior, 

Loaded  dice,  dice  witli  one  side  made  heavier  than  the 

Others,  so  that  the  number  on  the  opposite  side  will  come 

up  oftenest. 
IiOad'er  (lod'er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  loads ; 

a  mechanical  contrivance  for  loading,  as  a  gun. 
Load'lng,  re.     1.  The  act  of  putting  a  load  on  or  into. 
2.  A  load  ;  cargo  ;  bui-den.  Shak. 

Load'man-age,  Lode'man-age  (-man-aj),  n.  Pilot- 
age ;  sltill  of  a  pilot  or  loadsmau.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Loads'man,  Lodes'man  (lodz'man),  n.  [Load,  lode 
+  man.     See  Lode.]     A  pilot.     [Ofts.]  Chaucer. 

Load'star',  Lode'star'  (lod'stiir'),  n.  [Load,  lode  + 
star.  See  Lode.]  A  star  that  leads ;  a  guiding  star ; 
esp.,  the  polestar ;  the  cynosure.  Chaucer.  "  Your 
eyea  3,16  lodestars."    Shak. 

The  pilot  can  no  loadstar  see.  Spenser. 

Load'stone',  Lode'stone  (-ston'),  n.  [Load,  lode  -\- 
stone.']  {Min.)  A  piece  of  magnetic  iron  ore  possessing 
polarity  lil<e  a  magnetic  needle.    See  Magnetite. 

Loaf  (lof),  n.  ;  pi.  Loaves  (lovz).  [OE.  lof,  la/,  AS. 
hlaf;  akin  to  Q.  laib,  OHG.  kleip,  Icel.  hleifr,  Goth. 
hlaifs,  Euss.  khlieb',  Lith.  klepas.  Cf.  Lady,  Lammas, 
Lord.]  Any  thick  lump,  mass,  or  cake  ;  especially,  a 
large  regularly  shaped  or  molded  mass,  as  of  bread, 
sugar,  or  cake.  Bacon. 

Loaf  sugar,  refined  sugar  that  has  been  formed  into  a 
conical  loaf  in  a  mold. 

Loaf,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Loafed  (loft) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh. 
n.  Loafing.]  [G.  laufen  to  run,  Prov.  G.  looj'en.  See 
Leap.]  To  spend  time  in  idleness;  to  lounge  or  loiter 
about.     "  ioaj^ng"  vagabonds. "  W.  Black. 

Loaf ,  t'.  t.  To  spend  in  idleness; — with  away;  as, 
to  loaf  time  away. 

Loafer  (-er),  n.  [G.  I'dufer  a  runner,  Prov.  G.  laufer, 
lofer,  fr.  laufen  to  run.  See  Leap.]  One  who  loafs ; 
a  lazy  lounger.  Lowell. 

Loam  (lorn),  re.  [AS.  lam;  akin  to  D.  leem,  G.  lehm, 
and  E.  lime.  See  4th  Lime.]  1.  A  kind  of  soil ;  an 
earthy  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  with  organic  matter  to 
which  its  fertility  is  chiefly  due. 

We  wash  a  wall  of  loam ;  we  labor  in  vain.     Hooker. 

2.  (Founding)  A  mixture  of  sand,  clay,  and  other 
materials,  used  in  making  molds  for  large  castings,  often 
without  a  pattern. 

Loam  mold  (Founding),  a  mold  made  with  loam.  See 
Loam,  re.,  2.  —  Loam  molding,  the  process  or  business  of 
making  loam  molds.  —  Loam  plate,  an  iron  plate  upon 
which  a  section  of  a  loam  mold  rests,  or  from  which  it  is 
suspended.  —  Loam  work,  loam  molding  or  loam  molds. 

Loam,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  LOAMED  (lomd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  LoAMiNQ.]    To  cover,  smear,  or  fill  with  loam. 

Loam'y  (-f),  a.  Consisting  of  loam ;  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  loam ;  resembling  loam.  Bacon. 

Loan  (Ion),  re.     [See  Lawn.]    A  loanin.     [Scot.! 

Loan,  re.  [OE.  lone,  lane,  AS.  Idn,  Isen,  fr.  lean  to 
lend ;  akin  to  D.  leen  loan,  fief,  G.  lehen  fief,  Icel.  Ian, 
Or.  leihen  to  lend,  OHG.  lihan,  Icel.  Ija,  Goth,  leihwan, 
Ii.  linquere  to  leave,  Gr.  AeiTreii',  Skr.  ric.  V119.  Of. 
Delinquent,  Eclipse,  Eleven,  Ellipse,  Lend,  License, 
Reho.]  1.  The  act  of  lending ;  a  lending ;  permission 
to  use  ;  as,  the  loan  of  a  book,  money,  services. 

2.  That  which  one  lends  or  borrows,  esp.  a  sum  of 
money  lent  at  interest ;  as,  he  repaid  the  loan. 

Loan  office,  (a)  An  office  at  which  loans  are  negoti- 
ated, or  at  which  the  accounts  of  loans  are  kept,  and  the 
interest  paid  to  the  lender.    (6)  A  pawnbroker's  shop. 

Loan,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Loaned  (lond) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  re.  Loaning.]    To  lend ;  —  sometimes  with  out.  Kent. 

By  way  of  location  or  loaning  them  out.    J.  Langley  (1644). 

Loan'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Such  as  can  be  lent ;  available 
for  lending ;  as,  loanable  funds  ;  —  used  mostly  in  finan- 
cial business  and  writings. 

Loan'ln  (-in),  1  re.     [From  Scotch  loan,  E.  lawn.']  An 

Loan'ing;,  J  open  space  between  cultivated  fields 
through  which  cattle  are  driven,  and  where  the  cows  are 
Bometimes  milked  ;  also,  a  lane.     [Scot.]     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Loan'mon'ger  (-miJn'ger),  n.  A  dealer  in,  or  nego- 
tiator of,  loans. 

The  millions  of  the  loanmonger.       JBeaconsfield. 

Loath  (loth),  a.  [OE.  looth,  loth,  AS.  laS  hostile, 
fldious ;  akin  to  OS.  leS,  G.  leid,  Icel.  leiSr,  Sw.  led,  G. 
leiden  to  suffer,  OHG.  lidan  to  suffer,  go,  cf.  AS.  liSan 
to  go,  Goth,  leipan,  and  E.  lead  to  guide.]  1.  Hateful ; 
odious;  disliked.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Filled  with  disgust  or  aversion ;  averse  ;  unwilling ; 
reluctant ;  as,  loath  to  part. 

Full  lotlt  were  him  to  curse  for  his  tithes.      Chaucer. 
Why,  then,  though  loath,  yet  must  I  be  content.    Shak. 

Loathe  (loth),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Loathed  (lothd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  LoAimNG.]     [AS.  laSian  to  hate.    See 
Loath.]    1.  To  feel  extreme  disgust  at,  or  aversion  for. 
Loathing  the  honeyed  cakes,  I  longed  for  bread.    Cowley. 

2.  To  dislike  greatly ;  to  abhor ;  to  hate. 

The  secret  which  I  loathe.  Waller. 

She  loathes  the  vital  air.  Dryden. 

Syn.— Tohate;  abhor;  detest;  abominate.  See  Hate. 

Loathe,  v.  i.    To  feel  disgust  or  nausea.     [Obs.] 

Loath'er  (loth^er),  re.     One  who  loathes. 

Loath'ful  (-fill),  a.  1.  Full  of  loathing ;  hating;  ab- 
norring.    ^^ Loathful  eyas."  Spenser. 

2.  Causing  a  feeling  of  loathing ;  disgusting. 

Above  the  reach  of  loathful,  sinful  lust.       Spenser. 
Loath'lng,  re.    Extreme  disgust ;  a  feeling  of  aversion, 
nausea,  abhorrence,  or  detestation. 

The  mutual  fear  and  loathing  of  the  hostile  races.    Macavlaij. 

Loath'ing-ly,  adv.     With  loathing. 
Loath'U-ness  (-IT-nSs),  re.    Loathsomeness.     [Obs.] 
Loath'ly    (lotli'lj),   a.      [AS.   IdSlic.]      Loathsome. 
lObi.]     "  Loathly  mouth."  Spenser. 


sisting  of,  or  having,  lobes; 


Loath'Zy  (lothlj^),  adv.    1.  Unwillingly ;  reluctantly. 

This  shows  that  you  from  nature  loathly  stray.    Donne. 
2.  (loth'ly)     So  as  to  cause  loathing.     [Obs.] 

With  dust  and  blood  his  locks  were  loatlthj  dight.    Fairfax. 

Loath'ness  (loth'nSs),  re.    Unwillingness ;  reluctance. 

A  general  silence  and  loaihness  to  speak.         Bacon. 

Loath'some  (lotii'siim),  a.    Fitted  to  cause  loathing  ; 

exciting  disgust ;  disgusting. 

The  most  loathsome  and  deadly  forms  of  infection.    Macaulay. 

— Loath'some-ly,  adv.  —  Loath'some-ness,  re. 

Loath'y  (-y),  a.    Loathsome.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Loaves  (lovz),  n. ;  pi.  of  Loap. 

Lob  (ISb),  re.  [W.  Hob  an  unwieldy  lump,  a  dull  fel- 
low, a  blockliead.  Cf.  Looby,  Lubbek.]  1.  A  duD, 
heavy  person.    "  Country  io6«. "  Gauden. 

2.  Something  thick  and  heavy. 

Lob,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lobbed  (ISbd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Lobbing.]    To  let  fall  heavily  or  lazily. 
And  their  poor  jades 
Zob  down  their  heads.  Shak. 

To  lob  a  ball  (Lawn  Tennis),  to  strike  a  ball  so  as  to 
send  it  up  into  the  air. 

Lob,  V.  t.    (Mining)  See  Cob,  v.  t. 

Lob,  re.    [Dan.  lubbe.]    (Zool.)  The  European  pollock. 

Lo'bar  (lo'ber),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lobe  ;  char- 
acterized by,  or  like,  a  lobe  or  lobes. 

LoOiate  (lo'bat),       la.    [See  Lobe.]    \.  (Bot.)  Con- 

LCba-ted  (-ba-t6d),  J      

lobed ;  as,  a  lobate  leaf, 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  Having  lobes  ;  —  said  of 
the  tails  of  certain  fishes  having  the  in- 
tegument continued  to  the  bases  of  the  fin 
rays,  (b)  Furnished  with  membranous 
flaps,  as  the  toes  of  a  coot.  See  Ulust. 
(m)  under  Ayes. 

Lo'bate-ly  (lo'bat-iy),  adv.  As  a  lobe ; 
so  as  to  make  a  lobe ;  in  a  lobate  manner. 

Lob'blsh  (lob'bish),  a.  Like  a  lob ; 
consisting  of  lobs.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Lob'by  (-by),  n. ;  pi.  Lobbies  (-biz). 
labia,  laubia,  a  covered  portico  fit  for  walking,  fr.  OHG. 
loxiba,  G.  laube,  ai'box.  See  Lodge.]  1.  (Arch.)  A  pas- 
sage or  hall  of  communication,  especially  when  large 
enough  to  serve  also  as  a  waiting  room.  It  differs  from 
an  antechamber  in  that  a  lobby  communicates  between 
several  rooms,  an  antechamber  to  one  only ;  but  this 
distinction  is  not  carefully  preserved. 

2.  That  part  of  a  hall  of  legislation  not  appropriated 
to  the  official  use  of  the  assembly  ;  hence,  the  persons, 
collectively,  who  frequent  such  a  place  to  transact  busi- 
ness with  the  legislators ;  any  persons,  not  members  of  a 
legislative  body,  who  strive  to  influence  its  proceedings 
by  personal  agency.     [U.  S.] 

3.  (Naut.)  An  apartment  or  passageway  in  the  fore 
part  of  an  old-fashioned  cabin  under  the  quarter-deck. 

4.  (Agric.)  A  confined  place  for  cattle,  formed  by 
hedges,  trees,  or  other  fencing,  near  the  farmyard. 

Lobby  member,  a  lobbyist.    [Stcmorous  cant,  U.  S.] 

Lob'by,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lobbied  (-bid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Lobbying.]  To  address  or  solicit  members  of  a 
legislative  body  in  the  lobby  or  elsewhere,  with  the  pur- 
pose to  influence  their  votes.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Lob'by,  V.  t.  To  urge  the  adoption  or  passage  of  by 
soliciting  members  of  a  legislative  body  ;  as,  to  lobbv  a 
biU.     [U.  S.-] 

Lob'by-ist,  re.  A  member  of  the  lobby ;  a  person  who 
solicits  members  of  a  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  influ- 
encing legislation.     [U.S.] 

Lob'COOk'  (ISb'kok'),  re.  A  dull,  sluggish  person ;  a 
lubber  ;  a  lob.     [Low] 

Lobe  (lob),  n.  [F.  lobe,  Gr.  Aoj3ds.]  Any  projection  or 
division,  especially  one  of  a  somewhat  rounded  form ; 
as:  (a)  (Bot.)  A  rounded  projection  or  division  of  a  leaf. 
Gray,  (b)  (Zool.)  A  membranous  flap  on  the  sides  of  the 
toes  of  certain  birds,  as  the  coot,  (c)  (Anat.)  A  round 
projecting  part  of  an  organ,  as  of  the  liver,  lungs,  brain, 
etc.  See  Lllust.  of  Bbain.  (d)  (Mach.)  The  projecting 
part  of  a  cam  wheel  or  of  a  non-circular  gear  wheel. 

Lobe  of  the  ear,  the  soft,  fleshy  prominence  in  which 
the  human  ear  terminates  below.    See  lllust.  of  Eab. 

Lobed  (lobd),  a.    Having  lobes ;  lobate. 

Lobe'foot' (lob'fSof  ),re.  (Zv'dl.)  A  bird  having  lobate 
toes ;  esp.,  a  phalarope. 

Lobe'-foot'ed,  a.    (Zool.)  Lobiped. 

Lobe'let  (-ISt),  n.    (Bot.)  A  small  lobe ;  a  lobule. 

Lo-bell-a  (lo-belT-a  or  lo-bel'ya  ;  106),  re.  [NL.  So 
called  from  Label,  botanist  to  King  James  I.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  including  a  great  number  of  species. 
Lobelia  inflata,  or  Indian  tobacco,  is  an  annual  plant  of 
North  America,  whose  leaves  contain  a  poisonous  white 
viscid  juice,  of  an  acrid  taste.  It  has  often  been  used  in 
medicine  as  an  emetic,  expectorant,  etc.  Ij.  cardinalis 
is  the  cardinal  flower,  remarkable  for  the  deep  and  vivid 
red  color  of  its  flowers. 

Lo-be'Il-a'ceous  (lo-be1T-a'shiSs),  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  natural  order  of  plants  of  which  the  genus 
Lobelia  is  the  type. 

Lo-be'lin  (lo-be'lTn),  re.  (Med.)  A  yellowish  green 
resin  from  Jjobelia,  used  as  an  emetic  and  diaphoretic. 

Lo-be'Une  (-ITn  or  -len),  re.  (Chem.)  A  poisonous 
narcotic  .alkaloid  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  Indian 
tobacco  (Lobelia  inflata)  as  a  yellow  oil,  having  a  to- 
baccolike taste  and  odor. 

Lo'bi-ped  (lo'bi-pgd),  a.  [Lobe  -f-  L.  ^^e^,  pedis,  foot.] 
(Zool.)  Having  lobate  toes,  as  a  coot. 

Lob'lol'ly(15b'131'ly),re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Gruel; 
porridge  ;  —  so  called  among  seamen. 

Loblolly  bay  (Bot.),  an  elegant  white-flowered  ever- 
green shrub  or  small  tree,  of  the  genua  Clordonia  (<?. 
Lasianthn.i),  gTowing  in  the  maritime  parts  of  the  South- 
ern United  states.  Its  bark  is  Hometiincs  used  in  tanning. 
Also,  a  similar  West  Indian  tree  (laplacea  hmniatoxylon). 


Lobosa.  A  Amosba  ra. 
diosa.  B  Amosha  pro- 
teus.  c  Contractile 
Vacuole  ;  d  Food  Vac- 
uole ;  n  Nucleus  ;  v 
One  of  the  Pseudopo- 
dia.    Much  enlarged. 


—  Loblolly  boy,  a  surgeon's  attendant  on  shipboard. 
Smollett.  —  'Loblolly  pine  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  pitch  pine  found 
from  Delaware  southward  along  the  coast ;  old  field  pine 
(Pinus  Tdeda).    Also,  P.  Bahamensis,  of  the  West  Indies. 

—  Loblolly   tree  (Bot.),   a  name  of  several  West  Indian 
trees,  having  more  or  less  leathery 
foliage,  but  alike  in  no  other  re- 
spect ;  as  Pisonia  subcordata.  Cor- 
dia  alba,  and  Cupania  glabra. 

||Lo-bO'sa(16-bo'sa),re.^i:.  [NL. 
See  Lobe.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of 
Rhizopoda,  in  which  the  pseudo- 
podia  are  thick  and  irregular  in 
form,  as  in  the  Amoeba. 

Lob'scouse'  (lob'skous'),  re. 
[Written  also  lobseourse,  from 
which  lobscouse  is  corrupted.] 
[Lob  -f-  course.]  {Naut.)  A  com- 
bination of  meat  with  vegetables, 
bread,  etc.,  usually  stewed,  some- 
times baked ;  an  olio. 

Lob'sld'ed  (-sid'gd),  a.  See 
Lopsided. 

Lobs'pound'  (ISbz'pound'),  re. 
[io6 +^o''re<^  a  prison.]     A  prison.     [06s.]   Hudibras. 

Lob'Ster  (lob'ster),  n.     [AS.  loppestre,  lopystre,  prob. 
corrupted  fr.  L. 
locusta    a    ma- 
rine shellfish,  a 
kind  of  lobster, 
a  locust.  Cf .  Lo- 
cust.]    (Zool.) 
Any  large   ma^ 
crurous  crusta- 
cean    used    as 
food,  esp.  those 
of  the  genus  fiis-/ 
marus ;  as   the  ( 
American   1  o  fa- 
ster (H.  Amen-    American  Lobster  (Homarus  Americanus'). 
canus),  and  the 
European 
lobster    (H. 
vulgaris). 
The  Norwegian  lob- 
ster (Nephrops 
Norveaicus)  is  sim- 
ilar   in   form.    All 
these  have  a  pair  of 
large  unequal  claws. 
The  spiny  lobsters 
of     more 
southern 
waters,    be- 

'■°°S''^S  to  Spiny  Lobster  (PaZmaras  wu^^arts). 

Jt^atinuTus , 

Panulirus,  and  allied  genera,  have  no  large  claws.  The 
fresh-water  crayfishes  are  sometimes  called  lobsters. 

Lobster  caterpillar  (Zool.),  the  caterpillar  of  a  European 
bombycid  moth  (Staui-opus  fagi);  —  so  called  from  its 
form.  —  Lobster  lonse  (Zool.),  a  copepod  crustacean  {Nico- 
thoe  astaci)  parasitic  on  the  giUs  of  the  European  lobster. 

Lob'U-lar  (-ll-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lobulaire.]  like  a 
lobule  ;  pertaining  to  a  lobule  or  lobules. 

Lob'u-late  (-lat),  1  a.    Made   up  of,  or   divided 

Lob'U-la'ted  (-la'ted), )  into,  lobules;  as,  a  lobu- 
lated  gland. 

Lob'ule  (-u\),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lobule,  dim.  of  lobe.  Sea 
Lobe.]    A  small  lobe  ;  a  subdivision  of  a  lobe. 

Lobule  of  the  ear.    (Anat.)  Same  as  Lobe  of  the  ear. 

Lob'U-lette'  (15b'ii-lgt'),  re.  [Dim.  of  lobule.]  (Anat.y 
A  little  lobule,  or  subdivision  of  a  lobule. 

Lob'worm'  (IBb'wfirm'),  re.    (Zool.)  The  lugworm. 

Lo'cal  (lo'kcl),  a.    [L.  localis,  fr.  locus  place :  cf.  F. 
local.    See  Lieu,  Lootjs.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  particu- 
lar place,  or  to  a  definite  region  or  portion  of  space ; 
restricted  to  one  place  or  region ;  as,  a  local  custom. 
Gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Shak. 

Local  actions  (Law),  actions  such  as  must  be  brought 
in  a  particular  county,  where  the  cause  arisen ;  —  distin- 
guished from  ^ransi7orvac^?on5. —  Local  affection  (jl/erf.),  a 
disease  or  ailment  confined  to  a  particular  part  or  organ, 
and  not  directly  affecting  the  system.  —  Local  attraction 
(Magnetism),  an  attraction  near  a  compass,  causing  its 
needle  to  deviate  from  its  proper  direction,  especially 
on  shipboard.  —  Local  battery  ( Teleg.),  the  battery  which 
actuates  the  recording  instruments  of  a  telegraphic  sta- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  the  battery  furnisliing  a  cur- 
rent for  the  line.  —  Local  circuit  (Teleg.),the  circuit  of  the 
local  battery.  —  Local  color,  (a)  (Paint.)  The  color  whicli 
belongs  to  an  object,  and  is  not  caused  by  accidental  influ- 
ences, as  of  reflection,  shadow,  etc.  (b)  (Literature) 
Peculiarities  of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants  where  the 
scene  of  an  action  or  story  is  laid.  —  Local  option,  the 
riglit  or  obligation  of  determining  by  popular  vote  within 
certain  districts,  as  in  each  county,  city,  or  town,  wliether 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  witliin  the  district  shall 
be  allowed. 

Lo'cal,  re.  !•  (Railroad)  A  train  which  receives  and 
deposits  passengers  or  freight  .along  the  line  of  the  road ;  a 
train  for  the  accommodation  of  a  certain  district.   [i7.S.] 

2.  In  newspaper  cant,  an  item  of  news  relating  to  the 
place  where  the  paper  is  published.     [U.  S.] 

II  Lo'cale'  (lo'kAl'),  re.  [F.  local.]  1.  A  place,  spot, 
or  location. 

2.  A  principle,  practice,  form  of  speech,  or  other  thing 
of  local  use,  or  limited  to  a  locality. 

Lo'cal-lsm  (lo'ksl-tz'm),  re.  1.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  local ;  affection  for  a  particular  place. 

2.  A  method  of  speaking  or  acting  peculi.ar  to  a  certain 
district ;  a  local  idiom  or  phrase. 

Lo-cal'1-ty  (lo-kill'l-tj),  re./  pi.  Localities  (-tYz). 
[L.  locnlitas  :  cf.  F.  localite.]  1.  The  state,  or  condition, 
of  belonging  to  a  definite  place,  or  of  being  contained 
within  definite  limits. 

It  ia  thoufcht  that  the  soul  nnd  ansele  are  devoid  of  qunntity 
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LOCALIZATION 


and  diraension,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  grosser 
localiti/.  Glaiivin. 

2.  Position;  situation;  a  place;  a  spot;  esp.,  a  geo- 
graphical place  or  situation,  as  of  a  mineral  or  plant. 

3.  Limitation  to  a  county,  district,  or  place ;  as,  lo- 
cality of  trial.  Blackstone. 

4.  (Pkren.)  The  perceptive  faculty  concerned  with  the 
ability  to  remember  the  relative  positions  of  places. 

Lo'cal-i-za'tlon  (lo'kal-i-za'shtin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  locali- 
sation.']   Act  of  localizing,  or  state  of  being  localized. 

Cerebral  localization  (Physiol.)^  the  localization  of  the 
control  of  special  functions,  as  of  sight  or  of  the  various 
movements  of  the  body,  in  special  regions  of  the  brain. 

Lo'cal-ize  (lo'kal-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Localized 
(-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Localizing  (-i'zing).]  [Cf.  F. 
localiser.  See  Local.]  To  make  local ;  to  fix  in,  or 
assign  to,  a  definite  place.        H.  Spencer.    Wordsworth. 

Lo'cal-ly,  adv.  With  respect  to  place  ;  in  place  ;  as, 
to  be  locally  separated  or  distant. 

Lo'cate  (lotat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Located  (-ka-tSd) ; 
p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Locating.]  [L.  locattis,  p.  p.  of  locare 
to  place,  fr.  lociis  place.  See  Local.]  1.  To  place ;  to 
set  in  a  particular  spot  or  position. 

Tlie  captives  and  emigrants  whom  he  brought  with  him  were 
located  in  the  trans-Tiberine  quarter.  B.  F.  Westcott. 

2.  To  designate  the  site  or  place  of ;  to  define  the  lim- 
its of ;  as,  to  locate  a  public  building  ;  to  locale  a  mining 
claim ;  to  locate  (the  land  granted  by)  a  land  warrant. 

That  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  is  located. 

H.  Spencer. 

Lo'cate,  v.  i.  To  place  one's  seif ;  to  take  up  one's 
residence  ;  to  settle.     [Colloq.'] 

Lo-ca'tlon  (lo-ka'shiin),  n.    [L.  localio,  fr.  locare."} 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  locating. 

2.  Situation  ;  place  ;  locality.  Locke. 

3.  Tliat  which  is  located ;  a  tract  of  land  designated 
in  place.     [f7.  <S.] 

4.  (Law)  (a)  (Civil  Law)  A  leasing  on  rent,  (b) 
(Scots  Law)  A  contract  for  the  use  of  a  thing,  or  service 
of  a  person,  for  hire.  Wharton,  (c)  (Amer.  Law)  The 
marking  out  of  the  boundaries,  or  identifying  the  place 
or  site  of,  a  piece  of  land,  according  to  the  description 
given  in  an  entry,  plan,  map,  etc.        Burrill.    Bouvier. 

Loc'a-tlve  (15k'a-tiv;  277),  a.  (Gram.)  Indicating 
place,  or  the  place  where,  or  wherein ;  as,  a  locative  ad- 
jective; ?ocart'!'e  case  of  a  noun.  ^K.     The  locative  case. 

Lo'ca-tor  (lykS-ter),  n.  One  who  locates,  or  is  en- 
titled to  locate,  land  or  a  miningclaim.     [U.  S.} 

Lo-cel1ate  (lo-s511at),  a.  XL.  locellus  a  compart- 
ment, dim.  of  locus  a  place.]  (Bot.)  Divided  into 
secondary  compartments  or  cells,  as  where  one  cavity  is 
separated  into  several  smaller  ones. 

Loch(lok),  ra.  [Gael.  &  Olr.  ZocA.  See  Lake  of  water.] 
A  lake  ;  a  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea.     [Scof] 

Loch  (15k),  n.  [F.  looch,  Ar.  la'Ug,  an  electuary,  or 
any  medicine  which  may  be  licked  or  sucked,  fr.  la'Ug  to 
lick.]  (31'ed.)  A  kind  of  medicine  to  be  taken  by  licking 
With  the  tongue  ;  a  lambative  ;  a  lincture. 

Loch-ater   as'    1  (lok-aOjer  aks').     [So  called  from 

Loch-a'ber  axe'  j  Lochaber,  in  Scotland.]  A  weapon 
of  war,  consisting  of  a  pole  armed  with  an  axhead  at  its 
end,  formerly  used  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders. 

Loch'age  (lok'aj), «.  [Gr.  Aoxayos.]  (Gr.  Antiq.)  k:a 
oflBcer  who  commanded  a  company  ;  a  captain.  Mitjord. 

Loch'an  (-an),  n.  [Gael.  See  1st  LooH.]  A  small 
lake  ;  a  pond.     xScot.} 

A  pond  or  lochan  rather  than  a  lake.        H.  MiUer. 

Loche  (loch),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  See  Loach. 

II  Lo-chl'a  (lo-kl'a  or  lo'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL..  from  Gr. 
Ad^ia,  pi.,  fr.  Aox'os  belonging  to  childbirth,  Aoxosa  lying 
in,  childbirth.]  (3Ied.)  The  discharge  from  the  womb 
and  vagina  which  follows  childbirth. 

Lo'Chl-al  (loTji-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lochial.l  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  lochia. 

Lock  (lok),  n.    [AS.  locc;  akin  to  D.  lok,  G.  locke, 

OH6.  loc,  Icel.  lokkr,  and  perh.  to  6r.  Auytfeti/  to  bend, 

twist.]    A  tuft  of  hair ;  a  flock  or  small  quantity  of  wool, 

hay,  or  other  like  substance  ;  a  tress  or  ringlet  of  hair. 

These  gray  locks^  the  pursuivants  of  death.  Shah. 

Lock,  n.  [AS.  loc  inclosure,  an  inclosed  place,  the 
fastening  of  a  door,  fr.  lUcan  to  lock,  fasten ;  aMn  to 
OS.  lukan  (in  comp.),  D.  luiken,  OHG.  lUhhan,  Icel. 
lUka,  Goth,  lukan  (in  comp.) ;  cf.  Skr.  rvj  to  break.  Cf. 
Locket.]  1.  Anything  that  fastens ;  specifically,  a 
fastening,  as  for  a  door,  a  lid,  a  trunk,  a  drawer,  and  the 
like,  in  which  a  bolt  is  moved  by  a  key  so  as  to  hold  or 
to  release  the  thing  fastened. 

2.  A  fastening  together  or  interlacing ;  a  closing  of  one 
thing  upon  another  ;  a  state  of  being  fixed  or  immovable. 

Albemarle  Street  closed  by  a  lock  of  carriages.    De  Quincey. 

3.  A  place  from  which  egress  is  prevented,  as  by  a 
lock.  Dryden. 

4.  The  barrier  or  works  wnich  confine  the  water  of  a 
stream  or  canal ;  —  called  also  weir  or  guard  lock. 

5.  An  inclosure  in  a  canal  vrith  gates  at  each  end,  used 
in  raising  or  lowering  boats  as  they  pass  from  one  level 
to  another  ;  —  called  also  lift  lock. 

6.  That  part  or  apparatus  of  a  firearm  by  which  the 
charge  is  exploded ;  as,  a  matchZocft,  flintZoci,  percussio  i 
lock,  etc. 

7.  A  device  for  keeping  a  wheel  from  turning. 

8.  A  grapple  in  wrestling.  Milton, 
Detector    lock,   a  lock   containing   a   contrivance    for 

showing  whether  it  has  been  tampered  with.  —  Lock  bay 
( Canals),  the  body  of  water  in  a  lock  chamber.  —  Lock 
chamber,  the  inclosed  space  between  the  gates  of  a  canal 
lock. —Lock  nut.  See  Check  nui,  under  Check. —  Lock 
plate,  a  plate  to  which  the  mechanism  of  a  gunlock  is  at- 
tached.—  Lock  railf^rcA.),  in  ordinary  paneled  doors,  the 
rail  nearest  the  lock.  —  Lock  rand  (Masonry),  a  range  of 
bond  stone.  Knight.  —  Mortise  lock,  a  door  lock  inserted 
in  a  mortise.  —  Rim  lock,  a  lock  fastened  to  the  face  of  a 
door,  thus  differing  from  a  mortise  lock. 
Lock,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Locked  (lokt) ;  p.  pr,  & 
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vb.  n.  Locking.]  1.  To  fasten  with  a  lock,  or  as  with  a 
lock ;  to  make  fast ;  to  prevent  free  movement  of  ;  as,  to 
lock  a  door,  a  carriage  wheel,  a  river,  etc. 

2.  To  prevent  ingress  or  access  to,  or  exit  from,  by 
fastening  the  lock  or  locks  of ;  —  often  with  up  ;  as,  to 
lock,  or  lock  up,  a  house,  jail,  room,  trunk,  etc. 

3.  To  fasten  in  or  out,  or  to  make  secure  by  means  of, 
or  as  with,  locks  ;  to  confine,  or  to  shut  in  or  out ;  —  often 
with  up  ;  as,  to  lock  one's  self  in  a  room  ;  to  lock  up  the 
prisoners  ;  to  lock  up  one's  silver  ;  to  lock  intruders  out 
of  the  house  ;  to  lock  money  into  a  vault ;  to  lock  a  child 
in  one's  arms  ;  to  lock  a  secret  in  one's  breast. 

4.  To  link  together ;  to  clasp  closely ;  as,  to  lock 
arms.     "  iocA  hand  in  hand. "  Shak. 

5.  (Canals)  To  furnish  with  locks;  also,  to  raise  or 
lower  (a  boat)  in  a  lock. 

6.  (Fencing)  To  seize,  as  the  sword  arm  of  an  antag- 
onist, by  turning  the  left  arm  around  it,  to  disarm  him. 

Lock  (lok),  V.  i.  To  become  fast,  as  by  means  of  a 
lock  or  by  interlacing ;  as,  the  door  locks  close. 

When  it  locked  none  might  through  it  pass.     Spenser. 

To  lock  into,  to  fit  or  slide  into ;  as,  they  lock  into  each 
other.  Boyle. 

Lock'age  (ISk'Sj ;  48),  n.  1.  Materials  for  locks  in  a 
canal,  or  the  works  forming  a  lock  or  locks. 

2.  ToU  paid  for  passing  the  locks  of  a  canal. 

3.  Amount  of  elevation  and  descent  made  by  the 
locks  of  a  canal. 

The  entire  lockage  will  be  about  fifty  feet.    De  Witt  Clinton. 

Lock'— down'  (-doun'),  n.  A  contrivance  to  fasten 
logs  together  in  rafting ;  —  used  by  lumbermen.  [£7.  S.J 

Locked'-Jaw'  (IBkt'ja'),  n.    See  Lockjaw. 

Lock'en  (lok'en),  obs'.'p.  p.  of  Lock.  Chaucer. 

Lock'en,  n.    (Bot.)  The  globeflower  (Trollius). 

Lock'er  (ISk'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  locks. 

2.  A  drawer,  cupboard,  compartment,  or  chest,  esp. 
one  in  a  ship,  that  may  be  closed  with  a  lock. 

Chain  locker  (Naut.),  a  compartment  in  the  hold  of 
a  vessel,  for  holding  the  chain  cables.  —  Davy  Jones's 
locker,  or  Davy's  locker.  See  Davt  Jones.  —  Shot  locker, 
a  compartment  where  shot  are  deposited.  Totten. 

Lock'et  (-gt),  n.  [F.  loguet  latch,  dim.  of  OF.  loc 
latch,  lock;  of  German  origin.    See  Lock  a  fastening.] 

1.  A  small  lock ;  a  catch  or  spring  to  fasten  a  neck- 
lace or  other  ornament. 

2.  A  little  case  for  holding  a  miniature  or  lock  of  hair, 
usually  suspended  from  a  necklace  or  watch  chain. 

Lock'  hos'pl-tal  (hSs'pIt-al).  A  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  venereal  diseases.     [Eng."] 

Lock'Jaw'  (-ja'),  TO.  (Med.)  A  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw  by  which  its  motion  is  suspended ;  a 
variety  of  tetanus. 

Lock'less,  a.    Destitute  of  a  lock. 

Lock'man  (-man),  to.    A  public  executioner.     [8001."] 

Lock'OUt'  (-ouf),  TO.  The  closing  of  a  factory  or  work- 
shop by  an  employer,  usually  in  order  to  bring  the  work- 
men to  satisfactory  terms  by  a  suspension  of  wages. 

Lock'ram  (-ram),  to.  [F.  locrenan,  locronan;  from 
Locronan,  in  Brittany,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
made.]  A  kind  of  linen  cloth  anciently  used  in  England, 
originally  imported  from  Brittany.  Shak. 

Lock'smith'  (lok'smith'),  to.  An  artificer  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  make  or  mend  locks. 

Lock'  step'  (step').  A  mode  of  marching  by  a  body 
of  men  going  one  after  another  as  closely  as  possible,  in 
which  the  leg  of  each  moves  at  the  same  time  with  the 
corresponding  leg  of  the  person  before  him. 

Lock'  stitch'  (stich').  A  peculiar  sort  of  stitch 
formed  by  the  locking  of  two  threads  together,  as  in  the 
work  done  by  some  sewing  machines.    See  Stitch. 

Lock'up'  (-up'),  TO.  A  place  where  persons  under  ar- 
rest are  temporarily  locked  up  ;  a  watchhouse. 

Lock'— weir'  (-wer'),  to.  A  waste  weir  for  a  canal, 
discharging  into  a  lock  chamber. 

Lock'y  (-y ),  a.  Having  locks  or  tufts.  [iJ.]  Sherwood. 

II  Lo'CO  (lo'ko),  adv.  [It.]  (3Ius.)  A  direction  in 
written  or  printed  music  to  return  to  the  proper  pitch 
after  having  played  an  octave  higher. 

Lo'CO,  n,  [Sp.  loco  insane.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  (Astrag- 
alus Hornii)  growing  in  the  Southwestern  United  States, 
which  is  said  to  poison  horses  and  cattle,  first  making 
them  insane.  The  name  is  also  given  vaguely  to  several 
other  species  of  the  same  genus.    Called  also  loco  weed. 

LCCO-fO'CO  (-fo'ko),  TO.  [Of  uncertain  etymol. ;  perh. 
for  L.  loco  foci  instead  of  fire ;  or,  according  to  Bartlett, 
it  was  called  so  from  a  self-lighting  cigar,  with  a  match 
composition  at  the  end,  invented  in  1834  by  John  Marck 
of  New  Tork,  and  called  by  him  locofoco  cigar,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  word  locomotive,  which  by  the  uneducated 
was  supposed  to  mean,  self -moving.]  1.  A  friction  match. 

[U.  s.-] 

2.  A  nickname  formerly  given  to  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  party.     [U.  S.j 

^W^  The  name  was  first  applied,  in  1834,  to  a  portion 
of  the  Democratic  party,  because,  at  a  meeting  in  Tam- 
many Hall,  New  Tork,  in  which  there  was  great  diversity 
of  sentiment,  the  chairman  left  his  seat,  and  the  lights 
were  extingnished,  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the 
meeting ;  when  those  who  were  opposed  to  an  adjourn- 
ment produced  locofoco  matches,  rekindled  the  lights, 
continued  the  meeting,  and  accomplished  their  object. 

Lo'CO-mO'tlon  (lo'ko-mo'shiln),  m.  [L.  locus  place  -\- 
motio  motion :  cf .  F.  locomotion.  See  Local,  and  Mo- 
tion.] 1.  The  act  of  moving  from  place  to  place.  "  Ani- 
mal locomotion."  Sir  T,  Browne, 

2.  The  power  of  moving  from  place  to  place,  charac- 
teristic of  the  higher  animals  and  some  of  the  lower  forms 
of  plant  life. 

Lo'co-mo'tive  (lo'ko-mo'tiv ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  loco- 
motif.  See  Locomotion.]  1.  Moving  from  place  to 
place  ;  changing  place,  or  able  to  change  place  ;  as,  a  lo- 
comotive  animal. 

2.  Used  in  producing  motion ;  as,  the  locomotive  or- 
gans of  an  animal. 
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Lo'co-mo'tive  (lo'ko-mo'tiv ;  277),  TO.  A  locomotive 
engine ;  a  self-propelhng  wheel  carriage,  especially  one 
which  bears  a  steam  boiler  and  one  or  more  steam  en- 
gines which  communicate  motion  to  the  wheels  and  thus 
propel  the  carriage,  —  used  to  convey  goods  or  passen- 
gers, or  to  draw  wagons,  railroad  cars,  etc.  See  Illus- 
tration in  Appendix. 

Consolidation  locomotive,  a  locomotive  having  four  pairs 
of  connected  drivers.  —  Locomotive  car,  a  locomotive  and 
a  car  combined  in  one  vehicle  ;  a  dummy  engine.  [  C.  S,] 
—  Locomotive  engine.  Same  as  Locomotite,  above. — Mo- 
gul locomotive.    See  Mogul. 

Lo'co-mCtive-ness  (-mo'tiv-ngs),  \  n.    [Cf.  F.  loco- 

LCOo-mo-tiv'i-ty  (-mS-tlv'i-ty),  )  motivite.'\  The 
power  of  changing  place. 

Lo'co-mo'tor  (lo'kS-mo'tSr),  a.  [See  Locomotion.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  movement  or  locomotion. 

Locomotor  ataxia,  or  Progressive  locomotor  ataxy  (Med.), 
a  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  characterized  by  peculiar  dis- 
turbances of  gait,  and  difficulty  in  coordmating  volun- 
tary movements. 

Loc'u-la-ment  (15k'ii-la-ment),  n.  [L.  loculamentum 
case,  box,  fr.  loculus  a  compartment,  dim.  of  locus  place.] 
(Bot.)  Tlie  ceU  of  a  pericarp  in  which  the  seed  is  lodged. 

Loc'U-lar  (-ler),  a,  [L.  locularis.']  (Bot.)  Of  or  re- 
lating to  the  cell  or  compartment  of  an  ovary,  etc. ;  in 
composition,  having  cells  ;  as  trilocular.  Gray. 

Loc'u-late  (15k'u-lat),  a.  \li.  loculatus.l  (Bot.)  di- 
vided, into  compartments. 

Loo'ule  (-iSl),  TO.  [CfF.  locule.  See  Loculus.]  (ZooL) 
A  little  hollow ;  a  loculus. 

Loc'u-li-cl'dal  (-ii-li-si'dal),  a.  [L.  loculus  cell  -f-  coe. 
dere  to  cut :  cf.  F.  loculicide.']  (Bot.)  Dehiscent  through 
the  middle  of  the  back  of  each  cell ;  —  said  of  capsules. 

Loc'U-lose'  (-I0S'),  )  a.     [L.   loculosus.    See  Loccla- 

Loc'U-lOUS  (-lus),  )  MENT.]  (Bot.)  Divided  by  in- 
ternal partitions  into  cells,  as  the  pith  of  the  pokeweed. 

Loc'U-lus  (lok'iS-lus),  TO.  ;  pi.  LocuLl  (-li).  [L.,  little 
place,  a  compartment.]  1.  (ZooL)  One  of  the  spaces 
between  the  septa  in  the  Anthozoa. 

2.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  compartments  of  a  several-celled 
ovary ;  loculament. 

II  Lo'cum  te'nens  (lo'kUm  te'nenz).  [L.,  holding  the 
place  ;  locus  place  +  tenens,  p.  pr.  of  tenere  to  hold. 
Cf.  Lieutenant.]  A  substitute  or  deputy  ;  one  filling  an 
office  for  a  time. 

Lo'cus  (lo'kiis),  TO.  ;  pi.  Loci  (lo'si),  &  LocA  (lo'k4). 
[L.,  place.  Cf.  Allow,  Couch,  Lieu,  Local.]  1.  A 
place  ;  a  locaUty. 

2.  (Math.)  The  line  traced  by  a  point  which  varies  its 
position  according  to  some  determinate  law ;  the  surface 
described  by  a  point  or  line  that  moves  according  to  a 
given  law. 

Plane  locus,  a  locus  that  is  a  straight  line,  or  a  circle.  — 
Solid  locus,  a  locus  that  is  one  of  the  conic  sections. 

Lo'cust  (lo'kiist),  TO.  [L.  locusta  locust,  grasshopper. 
Cf.  Lobstek.]  1.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species 
of  long-winged,  migratory,  orthopterous  insects,  of  tht 
family  ^crt/rfidie,  allied  to  the  grasshoppers ;  esp.,  CEdi- 
poda,  or  Pachytylus,  migratoria,  and  Acridium  perU 
grinum,  of  Southern  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  In  the 
United  States  the  related  species  vrith  similar  habits  are 
usually  called  grasshoppers.    See  Geasshoppeb. 


Migratory  Locust  (  CEdipoda  migratoria). 

^W^  These  insects  are  at  times  so  numerous  in  Africa 
and  the  south  of  Asia  as  to  devour  every  green  thing ; 
and  when  they  migrate,  they  fly  in  an  immense  cloud. 
In  the  United  States  the  harvest  flies  are  improperly 
called  locusts.    See  Cicada. 

Locust  beetle  {Zool.),  a  longicom  beetle  (Cyllene  ro- 
biniz),  which,  in  the  larval  state,  bores  holes  in  the  wood 
of  the  locust  tree.  Its  color  is  brownish  black,  barred 
withyeUow.  Called  also  Zocwii  Jorer.  —  Locust  \iixd(Zodl,), 
the  rose-colored  starling  or  pastor  of  India.    See  Pastob. 

—  Locust  iamteiiZool.),  an  African  bird ;  the  beefeater. 

2.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Bot.)  The  locust  tree.  See 
Locust  teee  (definition,  note,  and  phrases). 

Locust  bean  (Bot.),  a  commercial  name  forthe  sweet  pod 
of  the  oarob  tree. 

Lo-cus'ta  (16-kiis'ta),  n.  [NL. :  cf.  F.  locuste."]  (Bot.) 
The  sptkelet  or  flower  cluster  of  grasses.  Gray. 

Lo'cns-tella  (lo'kiis-tel'la),  TO.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  locusta 
a  locust.]     (ZooL)  The  European  cricket  warbler. 

Lo-cus'tic  (lo-kiis'tXk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  the  locust ;  —  formerly  used  to  designate 
a  supposed  acid. 

Lo'cust-ing  (lo^kust-Tng),  p,  a.  Swarming  and  dev- 
astating like  locusts.     [iJ/]  Tennyson. 

Lo'cust  tree'  (tre').  [Etymol.  uncertainj  (Bot.)  A 
large  North  American  tree  of  the  genus  Eobinia  (R, 
Pseudacacia),  producing  large  slender  racemes  of  white, 
fragrant,  papilionaceous  flowers,  and  often  cultivated  aa 
an  ornamental  tree.    In  England  it  is  called  acacia, 

^W^  Thenameisalso  applied  to  other  trees  of  different 
genera,  especially  to  those  of  the  genus  Kymensea,  of 
which  H.  Courbaril  is  a  lofty,  spreading  tree  of  South 
America ;  also  to  the  carob  tree  (Ceratonia  siliqua),  a  tree 
growing  m  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Honey  locust  tree  (Bot.),  a  tree  of  the  genus  Oleditschia 
( G.  triacanthus),  having  pinnate  leaves  and  strong  branch- 
ing thorns ;  —  so  called  from  a  sweet  pulp  found  between 
the  seeds  in  the  pods.    Called  also  simply  honey  locvst, 

—  Water  locust  tree  (Bot.),  a  small  swamp  tree  (Oledit- 
schia m.onosperm,a),  of  the  Southern  United  States. 
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LO-CU'tlon  (lo-ku'shun),  n.  [L.  locutio,  fr.  logui  to 
speak :  cf.  F.  locution.}  Speech,  or  discourse ;  a  phrase ; 
a  form  or  mode  of  expression.     "  Stumbling  locutions. " 

G.  Eliot. 
I  hate  these  figures  in  locution. 
These  about  phrases  forced  by  ceremony.    Marston. 

Loc'U-tO-ry  (lbk'u-t6-ry),  «.  A  room  for  conversa- 
tion ;  especially,  a  room  in  monasteries,  where  the  monks 
were  allowed  to  converse. 

Lod'de  (lod'de),  n.     (Zool.)  The  capelin. 

IiOde  (lod),  re.  [AS.  lad  way,  journey,  fr.  lltSan  to  go. 
See  Lead  to  guide,  and  cf.  Load  a  burden.]  1.  A  water 
course  or  way ;  a  reach  of  water. 

Down  that  long,  dark  lode  ...  he  and  his  brother  skated 
home  in  triumph.  C.  Kmgsley. 

2.  {Mining)  A  metallic  vein  ;  any  regular  vein  or 
course,  wliether  metallic  or  not. 

Lode'man-age  (lod'man-aj),  n.  [OE.  lodemenage. 
Chaucer.}     Pilotage.     lObs.} 

Lode'-ship'  (-ship'),  n.  An  old  name  for  a  pilot  boat. 

Lodes'man(Iodz'man),n.  Same  as  Loadsman.   [Obs.} 

Lode'star'  (lod'star'),  ».     Same  as  Loadstar. 

Lode'Stone'  (-ston'),  n.     {3Iin.)  Same  as  Loadstone. 

Lodge  (loj),  n.  [OE.  loge,  logge,  F.  loge,  LL.  taubia 
porch,  gallery,  fr.  OHG.  louba,  G.  laube,  arbor,  bower,  fr. 
laub  foliage.  See  Leaf,  and  cf.  Lobby,  Losgia.]  1.  A 
shelter  in  which  one  may  rest ;  as  :  (a)  A  shed  ;  a  rude 
cabm  ;  a  hut ;  as,  an  Indian's  lodge.     Chaucer. 

Their  lodges  and  their  tentis  up  they  gan  bijjge  [to  build]. 

liobert  0/  Bruiine, 
O  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  I  Cowper. 
(6)  A  small  dwelling  house,  as  for  a  gamekeeper  or  gate- 
keeper of  an  estate.  Shak.  (c)  A  den  or  cave,  (d)  The 
meeting  room  of  an  association;  hence,  the  regularly 
constituted  body  of  members  which  meets  there;  as,  a 
masonic  lodge,  (e)  The  chamber  of  an  abbot,  prior,  or 
head  of  a  college. 

2.  (Mining)  The  space  at  the  mouth  of  a  level  next 
the  shaft,  widened  to  permit  wagons  to  pass,  or  ore  to  be 
deposited  for  hoisting ;  —  called  also  plait.       Raymond. 

3.  A  collection  of  objects  lodged  together. 

The  Maldives,  a  famous  lodge  of  islands.       Ve  Foe. 

4.  A  family  of  North  American  Indians,  or  the  persons 
who  usually  occupy  an  Indian  lodge,  —  as  a  unit  of  enu- 
meration, reckoned  from  four  to  six  persons ;  as,  the 
tribe  consists  of  about  two  hundred  lodges,  that  is,  of 
about  a  thousand  individuals. 

Lodge  gate,  a  park  gate,  or  entrance  gate,  near  the 
lodge.    See  Lodqe,  «.,  1(6). 

Lodge,  V.  i.    [imp.  &p.p.  LODSED  (ISjd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  Lodging  (15j'ing).]    1.  To  rest  or  remain  in  a  lodge 

house,  or  other  shelter ;  to  rest ;  to  stay ;  to  abide  ;  esp., 

to  sleep  at  night ;  as,  to  lodge  in  York  Street.     Chaucer. 

Stay  and  lodge  by  me  this  night.  Shak. 

Something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast.  Milton. 

2.  To  fall  or  lie  down,  as  grass  or  grain,  when  over- 
grown or  beaten  down  by  the  wind.  diortimer. 

3.  To  come  to  a  rest ;  to  stop  and  remain  ;  as,  the  bul- 
let lodged  in  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Lodge,  V.  t.  [OE.  loggen,  OF.  logier,  F.  loger.  See 
Lodge,  «.]  1.  To  give  shelter  or  rest  to  ;  especially,  to 
furnish  a  sleeping  place  for ;  to  harbor  ;  to  shelter ;  hence, 
to  receive  ;  to  hold. 

Every  house  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight.      Dryden. 

The  memory  can  lodge  a  greater  store  of  images  than  all 
the  senses  can  present  at  one  time.  Cheyne. 

2.  To  drive  to  shelter  ;  to  track  to  covert. 

The  deer  is  lodged ;  I  have  tracked  her  to  her  covert.    Addison. 

3.  To  deposit;  for  keeping  or  preservation ;  as,  the  men 
iodged  their  arms  in  the  arsenal. 

4.  To  cause  to  stop  or  rest  in ;  to  infix ;  to  implant. 

He  lodged  an  arrow  in  a  tender  breast.       Addison. 

5.  To  lay  down  ;  to  prostrate. 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged,  and  trees  blown  down.    Shak. 

To  lodge  an  information,  to  enter  a  formal  complaint. 

Lodge'a-We  (-4-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  logeable.}  1.  That 
may  be  or  can  be  lodged  ;  as,  so  many  persona  are  not 
lodgeable  in  this  village. 

2.  Capableof  affording  lodging;  fit  for  lodging  in.  [i?.] 
"The  lodgeable  area  of  the  earth."  Jeffrey. 

Lodged   (lojd),   a.      {Her.)    Lying  down; — used  of 

beasts  of  the  chase,  as  couchant  is  of  

beasts  of  prey. 

Lodge'ment  (ISj'ment),  n.  See 
Lodgment. 

Lodg'er  (ISj'er),  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  lodges ;  one  who  occupies 
a  hired  room  in  another's  house. 

Lodg'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
■who,  or  that  which,  lodges. 

2.  A  place  of  rest,  or  of  temporary     a  Stag  Lodged, 
habitation ;  esp. ,  a  sleeping  apartment ; 

—  often  in  the  plural  with  a  singular  meaning.     Gower. 
Wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow.  Fope. 

3.  Abiding  place  ;  harbor  ;  cover. 

Fair  bosom  ...  the  lodging  of  delight.        Spenser. 
Lodging  house,  a  house  where  lodgings  are  provided  and 
let.  —  Lodging  room,  a  room  in  wliicTi  a  person  lodges,  esp. 
a  hired  room. 

I-olK'nient  (ISj'ment),  n.  [Written  also  lodgement.} 
[CI.  F.  logement.  See  Lodge,  v.}  1.  The  act  of  lodg- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  lodged. 

Any  particle  which  is  of  size  enough  to  make  a  lodgment  after- 
■wards  in  the  small  arteries.  I'aley. 

2.  A  lodging  place  ;  a  room.     {Obs.} 

3.  An  accumulation  or  collection  of  something  depos- 
ited in  a  place  or  remaining  at  rest. 

4.  {3Til.)  The  occupation  and  holding  of  a  position, 
fl,s  by  a  besieging  party ;  an  intrenchment  thrown  up  iu  a 
captured  position  ;  as,  to  effect  a  lodgment. 

Lod'1-oule  (15d'T-kiil),  n.    [L.  lodicula,  dim.  of  lodix, 


Loeven's   Larva,  much  en- 
larged, a  Apical  Piute,  with 
Eye   Spot :    6   Tentacle  ;  o 
Head    Kidney    or    Segmental 
Mouth  ;  d  c/  Preoral,  PostoraU 
Bands  of  Cilia  ;  h  Metameres  of  Body 
Anus. 
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lodicis,  a  coverlet :  cf.  F.  lodicule.}  (Bot.)  One  of  the 
two  or  three  delicate  membranous  scales  which  are  next 
to  the  stamens  in  grasses. 

Loel'ling-ite  (lel'llng-lt),  n.  [So  called  from  Lolling, 
in  Austria.]  {Min.)  A  tin-white  arsenide  of  u'on,  iso- 
morphous  with  arsenopyrite. 

Loess  (les),  n.  [G.  loss.}  {Geol.)  A  quaternary  de- 
posit, usually  consisting  ot  a  fine  yellowish  earth,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  other  large  rivers. 

Loev'en's  lar'va  (lev'enz  liir'va).     [Named  after  the 
Swedish  zoologist,  S.   F.   Loven,   who 
discovered  it.]      (Zool.)    Tlie  peculiar 
larva  of    Polygordius.     See   Polygob- 
Dins. 

Loffe  (18f), 
V.  i.  To  laugh. 
lObs.}      Shak. 

Lolt  (16ft ; 
115),  n.  [Icel. 
lopt  air,  heav- 
en, loft,  upper 
room ;  akin  to 
AS.  lyft  air,  G. 
luj't,  Dan.  loft 
loft,  Goth,  luflus  air.  Cf.  Lift,  v.  &  n.}  That  which  is 
lifted  up;  an  elevation.  Hence,  especially  :  (a)  The  room 
or  space  under  a  roof  and  above  the  ceiling  of  the  upper- 
most story.  (6)  A  gallery  or  raised  apartment  in  a  church, 
hall,  etc. ;  as,  an  organ  loft,  (c)  A  floor  or  room  placed 
above  another ;  a  story. 

Eutychus  .  .  .  fell  down  from  the  tliird  loft.    Acts  xx.  9. 

On  loft,  aloft ;  on  high.    Cf.  Onloft.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Loft,  a.    Lofty ;  proud.     [iJ.  &  Obs.}  Stirrey. 

Loft'1-ly  (-i-ly),  ('dv.  [From  Lofty.]  In  a  lofty 
manner  or  position  ;  haughtily. 

Loft'1-ness,  re.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  lofty. 

Loft'y  (-y),  a.  ICompar.  Loftiee  (-T-er) ;  superl. 
Loftiest.]  [From  Loft.]  1.  Lifted  high  up;  having 
great  height ;  towering ;  high. 

See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance.  Pope. 

2.  Fig.  :  Elevated  in  character,  rank,  dignity,  spirit, 
bearing,  language,  etc. ;  exalted ;  noble ;  stately ;  char- 
acterized by  pride  ;  haughty. 

The  high  and  lofty  One,  that  inhabiteth  eternity.    Is.  Ivii.  15. 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not.         Shak. 

He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme.      MiUon. 

Syn.  —  Tall ;  high ;  exalted  ;  dignified ;  stately ;  ma- 
jestic ;  sublime ;  proud ;  haughty.    See  Tall. 

Log  (15g),  re.  [Heb.  log.}  A  Hebrew  measure  of  liq- 
uids, containing  2.37  giUs.  W.  H.  Ward. 

Log  (ISg),  re.  [Icel.  lag  a  felled  tree,  log ;  akin  to  E. 
lie.  See  Lie  to  lie  prostrate.]  1.  A  bulky  piece  of 
wood  which  has  not  been  shaped  by  hewing  or  sawing. 

2.  [Prob.  the  same  word  as  in  sense  1 ;  cf.  LG.  log, 
lock,  Dan.  log,  Sw.  logg.}  (Naui.)  An  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  rate  of  a  ship's  motion  through  the  water. 

51^°"  The  common  log  consists  of  the  log-chip,  or  log- 
ship,  often  exclusively  called  the  log,  and  the  log  line, 
the  former  being  commonly  a  thin  wooden  quadrant  of 
five  or  six  inches'  radius,  loaded  with  lead  on  the  arc  to 
make  it  float  with  the  point  up.  It  is  attached  to  the  log 
line  by  cords  from  each  corner.  This  line  is  divided  into 
equal  spaces,  called  knots,  each  bearing  the  same  propor- 
tion to  a  mile  t;hat  half  a  minute  does  to  an  hour.  The  line 
is  wound  on  a  reel  which  is  so  held  as  to  let  it  run  off 
freely.  When  the  log  is  thrown,  the  log-chip  is  kept  by 
the  water  from  being  drawn  forward,  and  the  speed  of 
the  ship  is  shown  by  the  number  of  knots  run  out  in  half 
a  minute.  There  are  improved  logs,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  mechanism  which,  being  towed  astern,  shows  the  dis- 
tance actually  gone  through  by  the  ship,  by  means  of  the 
revolutions  of  a  fly,  which  are  registered  on  a  dial  plate. 

3.  Hence  :  The  record  of  the  rate  of  a  ship's  speed  or 
of  her  daily  progress  ;  also,  the  full  nautical  record  of  a 
ship's  cruise  or  voyage  ;  a  log  slate  ;  a  log  book. 

4.  A  record  and  tabulated  statement  of  the  work  done 
by  an  engine,  as  of  a  steamship,  of  the  coal  consumed, 
and  of  other  items  relating  to  the  performance  of  ma- 
chinery during  a  given  time. 

5.  (Mining)  A  weight  or  block  near  the  free  end  of  a 
hoisting  rope  to  prevent  it  from  being  drawn  through  the 
sheave. 

Log  board  (Naut.),  a  board  consisting  of  two  parts  shut- 
ting together  like  a  book,  with  columns  in  which  are  en- 
tered the  direction  of  the  wind,  course  of  the  ship,  etc., 
during  each  hour  of  the  day  and  night.  These  entries 
are  transferred  to  the  log  book.  A  folding  slate  is  now 
used  instead. — Log  book,  or  Logbook  (Nmil.),  a  book  in 
which  is  entered  the  daily  progress  of  a  ship  at  sea,  as 
indicated  by  the  log,  with  notes  on  the  weather  and  in- 
cidents of  the  voyage  ;  the  contents  of  the  log  board.  — 
Log  cabin.  Log  house,  a  cabin  or  liouse  made  of  logs.  — 
Log  canoe,  a  canoe  made  by  shaping  and  hollowing  out 
a  single  log.  —  Log  glass  iNnut.),  a  small  sandglass  used 
to  time  the  running  out  of  the  logluie.  —  Log  line  {Nnut.), 
a  line  or  cord  about  a  hmidred  and  fifty  fathoms  long, 
fastened  to  the  log-chip.    See  Note  under  2d  Log,  ii.,2. 

—  Log  perch  {Zool.),  an  ethiostomoid  fish,  or  darter  {Per- 
cina  crtp)-odes) ;  —  called  also  hogjish  and  rocktish.  —'Log 
reel  iNa7it.),  the  reel  on  which  the  log  line  is  wound. 

—  Log  slate.  (Naiit.)  See  Log  board  (above).  —  Rough  log 
(A'aut.),  a  first  draught  of  a  record  of  the  cruise  or  voy- 
age. —  Smooth  log  (,^/nul.),  a  clean  copy  of  the  rough  log. 
In  the  case  of  naval  vessels  tliis  copy  is  forwnrded  to 
the  proper  officer  of  tlie  government.  —  To  heave  the  log 
(Naut.),  to  cast  the  log-chip  into  tlie  water;  also,  tlio 
whole  process  of  ascertaining  a  vessel's  speed  by  the  log. 

Log,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Logged  (ISgd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Logging  (-gnig).]  (Navi.)  To  enter  in  a  ship's 
log  book ;  as,  to  log  tiie  miles  run.  J.  F.  Cooper. 

Log,  V.  i.  1.  To  engage  in  the  business  of  cutting  or 
transporting  logs  for  timber ;  to  get  out  logs.     [U.  S.} 

2.  To  move  to  and  fro ;  to  rock.     \_Obs.} 

Log'an  (-nn),  re.     A  rooking  or  balanced  stone.  Gimlt. 

Log'a-OBd'ic  (15g'a-8d'lk),  n.  [Gr.  AoyaoiSiKo?  ;  Aoyo? 
discourse,  prose  -|-  ooiS^  song.]     (Gr.  Pros.)  Composed 


of  dactyls  and  trochees  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  move- 
ment Uke  that  of  ordinary  speech. 

Log'a-rithm  (log'a-rith'm  ;  277),  re.  [Gr.  Aoyo9  word, 
account,  proportion  +  apiBfio^  number :  cf.  F.  loga- 
rilhme.}  (Math.)  One  of  a  class  of  auxiliary  numbers, 
devised  by  John  Napier,  of  Merchiston,  Scotland  (1550- 
1(317),  to  abridge  arithmetical  calculations,  by  the  use  of 
addition  and  subtraction  in  place  of  multiplication  and 
division.  The  relation  of  logarithms  to  common  num- 
bers is  that  of  numbers  in  an  arithmetical  series  to  cor- 
responding numbers  in  a  geometrical  series,  so  that  sums 
and  differences  of  tlie  former  indicate  respectively  prod- 
ucts and  quotients  of  the  latter  ;  thus, 

0  12  3  4  Indices  or  logarithms. 

1  10       100      1,000    10,000 1  N"^''i.^/i?fometrical 

'  '       (     progression. 

Hence,  the  logarithm  of  any  given  number  is  the  expo- 
nent of  a  power  to  which  another  given  invariable  num- 
ber, called  the  base,  must  be  raised  in  order  to  produce 
that  given  number.  Thus,  let  10  be  the  base,  then  2  is 
the  logarithm  of  100,  because  10-^100,  and  3  is  the  log- 
arithm of  1,000,  because  10^=  1,000. 

Arithmetical  complement  of  a  logarithm,  the  difference 
between  a  logarithm  and  the  number  ten.  —  Binary  loga- 
rithms. See  under  Binary.  —  Common  logarithms,  or 
Briggs'B  logarithms,  logarithms  of  which  the  base  is  10 ;  —  so 
called  from  Henry  Briggs,  who  invented  them.  —  Gauss's 
logarithms,  tables  of  logarithms  constructed  for  facilita- 
ting the  operation  of  finding  the  logarithm  of  the  sum  or 
difference  of  two  quantities  from  the  logarithms  of  the 
quantities,  one  entry  of  those  tables  and  two  additions  or 
subtractions  answering  the  purpose  of  three  entries  of 
the  common  tables  and  one  addition  or  subtraction. 
They  were  suggested  by  the  celebrated  German  mathe- 
matician Karl  Friedrich  Gauss  (died  in  1855),  and  are  of 
great  service  in  many  astronomical  computations.  —  Hy- 
perbolic, or  Napierian,  logarithms,  those  logarithms  of  which 
the  base  is  2.7182818  ;  —  so  c.illed  from  Napier,  the  inventor 
of  logarithms.  —  Logistic,  or  Proportional,  logarithms.  See 
under  Logistic. 

Log'a-rith-met'lC  (-rlth-mgt'ik), )  a.    See  Logabith- 

Log'a-rith-met'lc-al  (-T-kal),       )     mic. 

Log'a-rith-met'ic-al-ly,  adv.    Logarithmically. 

Log'a-rith'mic  (log'a-rith'mTk),  1  a.      [Cf.   F.   loga- 

Log'a-rlth'mlc-al  (-rlth'mi-kal),  )  rithmigue.}  Of 
or  pertaining  to  logarithms  ;  consisting  of  logarithms. 

Logarithmic  curve  (Hath.),  a  curve  which,  referred  to  a 
system  of  rectangular  coordinate  axes,  is  such  that  the 
ordinate  of  any  point  \vill  be  the  logarithm  of  its  abscissa. 

—  Logarithmic  spiral,  a  spiral  curve  such  that  radii  drawn 
from  its  pole  or  eye  at  equal  angles  with  each  other  are 
in  continual  proportion.    See  Spiral. 

Log'a-rith'mic-al-ly,  adv.    By  the  use  of  logarithms. 

Log'-ohip'  (log'chTp'),  n.  (Naut.)  A  thin,  flat  piece 
of  board  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  attached 
to  the  log  line  ;  —  called  also  log-ship.     See  2d  Log,  re. ,  2. 

Log'oock'  (-kSk'),  re.    The  pileated  woodpecker. 

Loge  (loj ;  F.  lozh),  re.  [F.  See  Lodge.]  A  lodge ;  a 
habitation.     \_Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Log'gan  (log'gan),  re.    See  Logan. 

Log'gat  (-gSt),  re.  [Also  written  logget.}  1.  A  small 
log  or  piece  of  wood.     [Obs.}  B.  Jonson. 

2.  pi.  An  old  game  in  England,  played  by  throwing 
pieces  of  wood  at  a  stake  set  in  the  ground.  \_Obs.}  Shak. 

Logge  (loj),  re.  &  V.    See  Lodge.     {Obs.}       Chaucer. 

Logged  (logd),  a.  Made  slow  and  heavy  in  move- 
ment ;  water-logged.  Beaconsfield, 

Log'ger  (IBg'ger),  re.  One  engaged  in  logging.  See 
Log,  t).  i.     [,U.  S.}  Lowell. 

Log'ger-head'  (-hSd'),  re.  [Log  +  head.}  1.  A  block- 
head ;  a  dunce  ;  a  numskull.  Shak.    Milton. 

2.  A  spherical  mass  of  iron,  with  a  long  handle,  used 
to  heat  tar. 

3.  (Naut.)  An  upright  piece  of  roimd  timber,  in  a 
whaleboat,  over  which  a  turn  of  the  line  is  taken  when 
it  is  runnmg  out  too  fast.  Ham.  JVav.  Encyc. 

4.  (Zool.)  A  very  large  marine 
turtle  (Thalassochelys  carelta,  or 
caouana),  common  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from 
Brazil  to  Cape  Cod ; 

—  called  also  log- 
ger-headed turtle. 

5.  (Zoiil.)  An 
American  shrike 
(Lanius  Ludovici- 
ajius),  similar  to 
the  butcher  bird, 
but  smaller.  See 
Shrike. 

To  be  at  logger- 
heads, To  fall  to  log- 
gerheads, or  To  go  to 
loggerheads,  to 
(luarrel ;  to  be  at 
strife.     VEstrange. 

Log'ger-head'ed, 

a.    Dull ;  stupid.    Shak. 

A  rabble  of  loggerhcttded  physicians.         Vrquhart. 

Log'ger-headS' (-h6dz'),  re.     (Hot.)  The  knapweed. 

IlLog'gla  (ISd'ja),  re.  [It.  See  Lodge.]  (Arch.)  A 
roofed  open  gallery.  It  differs  from  a  veranda  in  being 
more  architectural,  and  in  forming  more  decidedly  ii  part 
of  the  main  edifice  to  wliich  it  is  attached  ;  from  a  porch, 
in  being  intended  not  for  entrance  but  for  an  out-of-door 
sitting-room. 

Log'ging  (ISg'gTng),  n.  The  business  of  felling  trees, 
cutting  them  into  logs,  and  transporting  the  logs  to  snw» 
mills  or  to  market. 

Log'lc  (ISj'ik),  re.  [OE.  logike,  F.  logique,  L.  logica, 
logice,  Gr.  AoyiK^  (sc.  Tt'x>^),  fr.  AoyiKos  belonging  to 
speaking  or  reason,  fr.  Aoyo9  speecli,  reason,  Aryeir  to  sny, 
speak.  See  Legend.]  1.  The  science  or  art  of  exact 
reasoning,  or  of  pure  and  formal  thought,  or  of  the  laws 
according  to  wliich  the  processes  of  pure  thinking  should 
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be  conducted  ;  the  science  of  the  formation  and  applica- 
tion of  general  notions  ;  the  science  of  generalization, 
judgment,  classification,  reasoning,  and  systematic  ar- 
rangement ;  correct  reasoning. 

Logic  is  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thought,  as  thought ;'  that 
is,  of  the  necessary  conditions  to  which  thought,  considered  in 
itself ,  is  subject.  Sir  W.  HaniUtoii. 

^g"  Logic  is  distinguished  as  pure  and  applied.  "  Pure 
logic  is  a  science  of  the  form,  or  of  the  formal  laws,  of 
thinking,  and  not  of  the  matter.  Applied  logic  teaches 
the  application  of  tlie  forms  of  thinking  to  those  objects 
about  which  men  do  thmk. "  Abp.  Tfiomson. 

2.  A  treatise  on  logic  ;  as,  Mill's  Logic. 

Log'lc-al  (loj'T-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  logique,  L.  logicus, 
Gr.  AoyiKtii.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  logic  ;  used  in  logic  ; 
as,  logical  subtilties.  Bacon. 

2.  Accordmg  to  the  rules  of  logic ;  as,  a  logical  argu- 
ment or  inference  ;  the  reasoning  is  logical.  Prior. 

3.  Skilled  in  logic ;  versed  in  the  art  of  thinking  and 
reasoning ;  as,  he  is  a  logical  thinker.  Addison. 

Log'1-cal'l-ty  (loj'I-kal'i-ty),  n.    Logicalnesa. 

Log'lc-al-ly  (loj'I-kal-ly),  adv.  In  a  logical  manner  ; 
as,  to  argue  logically. 

Log'lo-al-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  logical. 

Lo-gi'clan  (lo-jTsh'an),  k.  [Cf.  F.  logieien.'}  A  per- 
son skilled  in  logic.  Bacon. 
Each  fierce  logician  still  expelling  Locke.  Fope. 

iiOg'lcs  (loj'iks),  n.    See  Logic. 

Lo-gls'tic  (lo-jis'tik),  la.     [Gr.  Aoyio-xutds  skilled  in 

Lo-gls'tlC-al  (-ti-kal), )  calculating,  Xoyi^etrOai  to  cal- 
culate, fr.  Adyos  word,  number,  reckoning ;  cf.  F.  logis- 
tique.']     1.  Logical.     {_Obs.']  Berkeley. 

2.  {Math.')  Sexagesimal,  or  made  on  the  scale  of  60;  as, 
logistic,  or  sexagesimal,  arithmetic. 

Logistic,  or  Proportional,  logarithms,  certain  logarithmic 
numbers  used  to  shorten  the  calculation  of  the  fourth  term 
of  a  proportion  of  wiiich  one  of  tlie  terras  is  a  given  con- 
etaut  quantity,  commonly  one  hour,  while  the  other  terms 
are  expressed  m  minutes  and  seconds  ;  —  not  now  used. 

Lo-gis'tlcs  (-tiks),  n.  1.  (Mil.)  That  branch  of  the 
military  art  which  embraces  the  details  of  moving  and 
supplying  armies.  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  by  some 
writers  extended  to  include  strategy.  H.  L.  Scott. 

2.  (Math.)  A  system  of  arithmetic,  in  which  numbers 
are  expressed  in  a  scale  of  60 ;  logistic  arithmetic. 

Log'man  (log'mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  Logmen  (-mSn).  A  man 
who  carries  logs.  Shak. 

Log'O-daed'a-ly  (log'o-dSd'a-lyj,  n.  [Gr.  AoyoSaiSa- 
Ata.  See  Logos,  and  DiEDAL.]  Verbal  legerdemain ;  a 
playing  with  words,     [i?.]  Coleridge. 

Log'O-gram  (log'6-gr5m),  n.  [Gr.  Adyo5  word  -f- 
-gram.']  A  word  letter  ;  a  phonogram,  that,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  represents  a  word  ;  as,  1, 1.  e.,  t,  for  it.  Cf. 
Gkammalogue. 

Lo-gog'ra-pher  (16-gog'ra-fer),  n.  1.  A  chronicler ; 
onewho  writes  history  in  a  condensed  manner  with  short 
simple  sentences. 

2.  One  skilled  in  logography. 

Log'O-graph'lC  (log'o-graf'ik),  1  a.    [Gr.  Aoyoypa(;>i«ds 

Log'O-graph'io-al  (-i-knl),  )  of  writing  speeches : 
cf.  F.  logographique.']     Of  or  pertaining  to  logography. 

Lo-gOg'ra-phy  (lo-gog'ra-fi^),  n.  [Gr.  Aoyoypa<J)ia  a 
writing  of  speeches ;  Adyos  word,  speech  -j-  ypa.<f>eLv  to 
write  :  cf.  F.  logographie.~\  1.  A  method  of  printing  in 
which  whole  words  or  syllables,  cast  as  single  types,  are 
used. 

2.  A  mode  of  reporting  speeches  without  using  short- 
hand, — •  a  number  of  reporters,  each  in  succession,  tak- 
ing down  three  or  four  words.  Brande  de  C. 

Log'O-griph  (log'o-grif ),  n.  [Gr.  Adyos  word  +  ypt<f>og 
a  fishing  net,  a  dark  saying,  a  riddle  :  cf.  F.  logogriphe.^ 
A  sort  of  riddle  in  which  it  is  required  to  discover  a 
chosen  word  from  various  combinations  of  its  letters,  or 
of  some  of  its  letters,  which  form  other  words ;  —  thus, 
to  discover  the  chosen  word  chatter  from  cat,  hat,  rat, 
hate,  rate,  etc.  B.  Jonson. 

Lo-gom'a-chlst  (lo-gSm'a-kTst),  n.  [See  Logomachy.] 
One  who  contends  about  words. 

Lo-gom'a-cky  (-kj^),  n.  [Gr.  Aoyo^axia ;  Adyos  word 
-\-  iia-xV  fight,  battle,  contest :  cf.  F.  logomachie.']  1.  Con- 
tention in  words  merely,  or  a  contention  about  words  ;  a 
war  of  words. 

The  discussion  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  "justi- 
fication "...  has  largely  been  a  mere  logomachy.      L.  Abbott. 

2.  A  game  of  word  making. 

Log'O-met'rlc  (log'o-met'rik),  a.  [Gr.  Adyos  word, 
ratio +  i"-*'Tpo'' ™6^sure.]  (Chem.)  Serving  to  measure 
or  ascertain  chemical  equivalents  ;  stoichiometric.    [iJ.] 

IILog'OS  (log'oa),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Adyos  the  word  or 
form  which  expresses  a  thought,  also,  the  thought,  f r.  Ae'- 
yeij/  to  speak.]  1.  A  word ;  reason ;  speech.  S.  Bushnell. 

2.  The  divine  Word  ;  Christ. 

Log'O-thete  (ISg'o-thet),  n.  [LL.  logotheta,  fr.  Gr. 
AoyofleTTjs  ;  Adyoj  word,  account  -\-  nOevai.  to  pat.]  An 
accountant ;  under  Constantine,  an  officer  of  the  empire  ; 
a  receiver  of  revenue ;  an  administrator  of  a  department. 

Log'O-type  (-tip),  n.  [Gr.  Adyos  word  -\-  -type.} 
{Print.)  A  single  type,  containing  two  or  more  letters  ; 
as,  se,  ^,  fi,fl,  ffl,  etc. ;  —  called  also  ligature. 

Log'roli'  C-rol'),  V.  i.  &  t.  To  engage  in  logrolling ; 
to  accomplish  byjogrolling.     \_Political  cant,  U.S.'] 

Log'roU'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  engages  in  logrolling. 
{political  cant,  U.  S.'\ 
The  jobbers  and  logrollers  will  all  be  against  it.    The  Nation. 

IiOg'roll'tag,  n.  1.  (Logging)  The  act  or  process  of 
rolling  logs  from  the  place  where  they  were  felled  to  the 
stream  which  floats  them  to  the  sawmill  or  to  market. 
In  this  labor  neighboring  camps  of  loggers  combine  to 
assist  each  other  in  turn.     [U.  iS.] 

2.  Hence  :  A  combining  to  assist  another  in  consid- 
eration of  receiving  assistance  in  return ;  —  sometimes 
used  of  a  disreputable  mode  of  accomplishing  political 
schemes  or  ends.     \_Cant,  U.  »§.] 


Log'-shlp'  (ISg'shipO,  »•    (Naut.)  A  part  of  the  log. 

See  Log-chip,  and  2d  Loo,  n.,  2. 

Log'WOOd'  (-w5od'),  n.  [So  called  from  being  im- 
ported in  logs.2  The  heartwood  of  a  tree  {Hxmatoxylon 
Campechianum),  a  native  of  South  America.  It  is  a  red, 
heavy  wood,  containing  a  crystalline  substance  called 
hsematoxylin,  and  is  used  largely  in  dyeing.  An  extract 
from  this  wood  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent. 
Also  called  Campeachy  wood,  and  bloodwood, 

-lo-gy  (-lo-jy).  [Gr.  -Aoyt'a,  fr.  Adyos  word,  discourse, 
fr.  Ae'yeic  to  speak.  See  Logic]  A  combining  form  de- 
noting a  discourse,  treatise,  doctrine,  theory,  science;  as, 
theology,  geology,  biology,  mmevalogy. 

Lo'gy  (lo'gy),  a.  [From  D.  log.}  Boavy  or  duU  in 
respect  to  motion  or  thought ;  as,  a  logy  horse.     [{7.  S-l 

Porcupines  are  .  .  .  logy,  sluggish  creatures.     C.  H.  Merriam. 

Lo'hock  (lo'hSk),  n.    (Med.)  See  Loch,  a  medicine. 

Loi'mic  (loi'mik),  a.  [Gr.  Aoi^ikos,  fr.  Aoi)j.ds  plague.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  plague  or  contagious  disorders. 

Loin  (loin),  re.  [OE.  loine,  OF.  logne,  F.  longe,  from 
(assumed)  LL.  lumbea,  L.  lumbus  loin.  Cf.  Lends,  Lum- 
bar, NoMBLEs.]  That  part  of  a  human  being  or  quad- 
ruped, which  extends  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column 
between  the  hip  bone  and  the  false  ribs.  In  human 
beings  the  loins  are  also  called  the  reins.  See  Illust.  of 
Beef. 

II  Loir  (Iwar),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  glis,  gliris.}  (Zool.)  A 
large  European  dormouse  (3Iyoxus  glis). 

Loi'ter  (loi'tSr),  v.  i.  {imp.  &p.  p.  LoiTEEED  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  LoiTEBiNG.]  [D.  leuleren  to  delay,  loi- 
ter ;  cf.  Prov.  G.  loltern  to  be  loose,  letter  loose,  slack, 
unsettled,  vagrant,  OHG.  lotar.']  1.  To  be  slow  in  mov- 
ing ;  to  delay ;  to  linger ;  to  be  dilatory  ;  to  spend  time 
idly ;  to  saunter ;  to  lag  behind. 

Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long.  Shale. 

If  we  have  loitered,  let  us  quicken  our  pace.      Rogers. 

2.  To  wander  as  an  idle  vagrant.     [06s.]        Spenser. 

Syn.— To  linger;  delay;  lag;  saunter;  tarry. 

Lol'ter-er  (-er),  re.     1.  One  who  loiters  ;  an  idler. 

2.  An  idle  vagrant ;  a  tramp.    [Ofe.]    Bp.  Sanderson. 

Lol'ter-ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  loitering  manner. 

Lok  (Ibk),       j  re.      [Icel.  Loki,  perh.  akin  to  lokka, 

Lo'kl  (lo'kT), )  locka  to  allure,  entice.]  (Scandina- 
vian Myth. )  The  evil  deity,  the  author  of  all  calamities 
and  mischief,  answering  to  the  Ahriman  of  the  Persians. 

II  Lo-ka'o  (16-ka'6 ),  re.  A  green  vegetable  dye  import- 
ed from  China. 

Loke  (lok),  re.  [See  Lock  a  fastening.]  A  private  path 
or  road  ;  also,  the  wicket  or  hatch  of  a  door.  \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Lok'0-rys  (lok'o-rTs),  n.    Liquorice.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

IlLo-U'gO  (lo-li'g6),  re.  [L.,  cuttle  fish.]  (Zool.)  A 
genus  of  cephalopods,  including  numerous  species  of 
squids,  common  on  the  coasts  of  America  and  Europe. 
They  are  much  used  for  fish  bait. 


American  Loligo  (L.  Pealei)  in  its  natural  position 
when  at  rest,    s  Siphon. 

Loll  (151),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lolled  (lold) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Lolling.]  [Cf.  Icel.  lolla  to  act  lazily,  loll, 
lolla,  laziness,  OD.  lollen  to  sit  over  the  fire,  and  E.  hill. 
Cf.  LiLL,  Lull.]  1.  To  act  lazily  or  indolently;  to  re- 
cline ;  to  lean  ;  to  throw  one's  self  down  ;  to  lie  at  ease. 
Void  of  care,  he  lolls  supine  In  state.  Drpden. 

2.  To  hang  extended  from  the  mouth,  as  the  tongue  of 
an  ox  or  a  dog  when  heated  with  labor  or  exertion. 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat, 

With  lolling  tongue,  lay  fawning  at  thy  feet.  Bryden. 

3.  To  let  the  tongue  hang  from  the  mouth,  as  an  ox, 
dog,  or  other  animal,  when  heated  by  labor ;  as,  the  ox 
stood  lolling  in  the  furrow. 

Loll,  V.  t.  To  let  hang  from  the  mouth,  as  the  tongue. 
Fierce  tigers  couched  around  and  lolled  their  fawning  tongues. 

Dryden. 

Lollard  (ISllerd),  n.  [LL.  Lollardi,  Lullardi,  from 
Walter  Lolhardus,  a  German ;  cf.  LG.  &  D.  lollen  to 
mumble,  to  hum,  to  sing  in  a  murmuring  strain  ;  hence, 
OD.  lollaerd  a  mumbler,  i.  e.,  of  prayers  or  psalms,  which 
was  prob.  the  origin  of  the  name.  See  Loll,  Lull.] 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  (a)  One  of  a  sect  of  early  reformers  in 
Germany,  (h)  One  of  the  followers  of  Wyclif  in  Eng- 
land.    [Called  also  Loller.'] 

By  Lollards  all  know  the  Wyclifites  are  meant,  so  called  from 
Walter  LoUardus,  one  of  their  teach.ers  in  Germany.        Fuller. 

Lol'lard-ism  (-Tz'm),  )  re.    The  doctrines  or  principles 

Lol'lard-y  (-f),  \     of  the  LoUards. 

LoU'er  (lol'er),  re.     [See  Loll.]    1.    One  who  lolls. 

2.  An  idle  vagabond.     \_Obs.}  Piers  Plowman. 

3.  A  Lollard. 

LoU'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  lolling  manner.  Buckle. 

Lolli-pop  (lollJi-pop),  re.  [Perhaps  fr.  Prov.  E.  loll  to 
soothe  -f  pope  a  mixed  liquor.]  A  kind  of  sugar  confec- 
tion which  dissolves  easily  in  the  mouth.         Thackeray. 

Lol'lop  (-Itip),  V.  i.  [From  Loll.]  To  move  heavily ; 
to  lounge  or  idle  ;  to  loll.     [Low]  Charles  Reade. 

II  Lo'ma  (lo'ma),  re. ;  pi.  Lomata  (-ta).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
AS^ia,  Ku>fi.a.TOi,  a  fringe.]  (Zool.)  A  lobe  ;  a  membranous 
fringe  or  flap. 

Lb-mat'i-nous  (lo-matt-niis),  a.  [See  Loma.]  (Zool.) 
Furnished  vrith  lobes  or  flaps. 

Lom'bard  (lom'berd  ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Lombardy,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy. 

Lom'bard,  re.  [F.  Lombard,  fr.  the  Longobardi  or 
Langobardi,  i.  e.,  Longbeards,  a  people  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, west  of  the  Elbe,  and  afterward,  in  Northern  Italy. 
See  Long,  and  Beakd,  and  cf.  Lumber.]  1.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Lombardy. 

2.  A  money  lender  or  banker ;  —  so  called  because  the 


Loment. 


business  of  banking  was  first  carried  on  in  Londoa  by 

Lombards. 

3.  Same  as  Lombard-house. 

A  Lombard  unto  this  day  signifying  a  bank  for  usury  or 
pawns.  Fuller. 

4.  (Mil. )  A  form  of  cannon  formerly  in  use.   Prescott. 
Lombard  Street,  the  principal  street  in  London  for  banks 

and  the  offices  of  note  brokers ;  hence,  the  money  market 
and  Interest  of  London. 

Lom'bard-eer'  (lom'berd-er';  277),  n.  A  pawnbroker. 
[Obs.-]  Howell. 

Lom'bard-house'  (-hous'),  1  [F.  or  D.  lombard.    See 

Lom'bar-house'  (-ber-),  J  Lombard,  re.]  1.  A 
bank  or  a  pawnbroker's  shop. 

2.  A  public  institution  for  lending  money  to  the  poor 
at  a  moderate  interest,  upon  articles  deposited  and 
pledged  ;  —  called  also  mont  de  piete. 

Lom-bar'dio  (lom-bar'dTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Lombardy  or  the  Lombards. 

Lombardic  alphabet,  an  ancient  alphabet  derived  from 
the  Roman,  and  employed  in  the  manuscripts  of  Italy.  — 
Lombardic  architecture,  the  debased  Roman  style  of  archi- 
tecture as  found  in  parts  of  Northern  Italy.  F,  O.  Lee.  — 
Lombardy  poplar.    (Bot.)  See  Poplar. 

Lo'ment  (lo'ment),  re.  [L.  lomenium  a  mixture  of 
bean  meal  and  rice,  used  as  a  cosmetic  wash,  bean 
meal,  fr.  lavare,  latum,  to  wash.]  (Bot.)  An  elongated 
pod,  consisting,  like  the 
legume,  of  two  valves, 
but  divided  transverse- 
ly into  small  cells,  each 
containing  a  single  seed. 

Lo'men-ta'oeous  (lo'mSn-ta'shUs),  a.  [From  Lo- 
ment.] (Bot.)  Of  the  nature  of  a  loment ;  having  fruits 
like  loments. 

Lom'O-nite  (13m'6-nit),  n.    Same  as  Laumonttte. 

Lomp'lsh  (lomp'ish),  o.    Lumpish.     [Obs.]   Spenser. 

Lond  (lond),  re.    Laud.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Lon'don  (liin'diin))  re.     The  capital  city  of  England. 

London  paste  (Med. ),  a  paste  made  of  caustic  soda  and 
unslacked  lime  ;  —  used  as  a  caustic  to  destroy  tumors  and 
other  morbid  enlargements.  —  London  pride.  (Bot.)  (a)  A 
garden  name  for  Saxifraga.  umbrosa,  a  hardy  perennial 
herbaceous  plant,  a  native  of  high  lands  in  Great  Britain. 
(b)  A  name  anciently  given  to  the  Sweet  Wilham.  Dr. 
Prior.  —  London  rocket  {Bot.),  a  cruciferous  plant  (»Smj/ot- 
brium  Irio)  which  sprung  »p  in  London  abundantly  on 
the  ruins  of  the  great  flre  of  1667. 

Lon'don-er  (-er),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Lon- 
don. Shah. 

Lon'don-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  A  characteristic  of  London- 
ers ;  a  mode  of  speaking  peculiar  to  Loudon. 

Lon'don-ize  (^iz),  v.  t.  To  impart  to  (one)  a  manner 
or  character  like  that  which  distinguishes  Londoners. 

Lon'don-ize,  v.  i.  To  imitate  the  manner  of  the 
people  of  London. 

Lone  (Ion),  n.    A  lane.    See  Loanin.     [Prov.  Eng.} 

Lone,  a.      [Abbrev.  fr.  alone.}     1.  Being  without  ? 
companion  ;  being  by  one's  self ;  also,  sad  from  lack  ot 
companionship ;  lonely  ;  as,  a  lone  traveler  or  watcher. 
When  I  have  on  those  pathless  wilds  appeared. 
And  the  lone  wanderer  with  my  presence  cheered. 

Shenstot^ 

2.  Single  ;  unmarried,  or  in  widowhood.    [Archaic:} 

Queen  Elizabeth  being  a  lo>\e  woman. 

Collection  of  Records  (1642). 
A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  one  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear. 

SItak. 

3.  Being  apart  from  other  things  of  the  kind  ;  being 
by  itself ;  also,  apart  from  human  dwellings  and  resort ; 
as,  a /one  house.    "AZoreeisle."  Pope. 

By  a  lone  well  a  lonelier  column  rears.  Syron. 

4.  Unfrequented  by  human  beings ;  solitary. 

Thus  vanish  scepters,  coronets,  and  balls, 

And  leave  you  in  lone  woods,  or  empty  walls.      Pope. 

Lone'll-ness  (-IT-nSs),  re.  1.  The  condition  of  being 
lonely ;  solitude ;  seclusion. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unfrequented  by  human  beings  ; 
as,  the  loneliness  of  a  road. 

3.  Love  of  retirement ;  disposition  to  solitude. 

I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness.  ShaJe. 

4.  A  feeling  of  depression  resrdting  from  being  alone. 

Syn.  —  Solitude ;  seclusion.    See  Solitude. 

Lonely,  a.  [Compar.  Lonelier  (-IT-er) ;  superl.  Lone- 
liest.] [Shortened  fr.  alonely.}  1.  Sequestered  from 
company  or  neighbors  ;  soUtary  ;  retired  ;  as,  a  lonel'jf 
situation ;  a  lonely  cell. 

2.  Alone,  or  in  want  of  company ;  forsaken. 

To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveler.  Milton. 

3.  Not  frequented  by  human  beings ;  as,  a  lonely 
wood. 

4.  Having  a  feeling  of  depression  or  sadness  resulting, 
from  the  consciousness  of  being  alone ;  lonesome. 

I  am  very  often  alone.    I  don't  mean  I  am  lonely.    II.  James. 

Syn.—  Solitary ;  lone ;  lonesome ;  retired ;  imfrequent- 
ed;  sequestered;  secluded. 

Lone'ness,  re.    Solitude ;  seclusion.    [Gbs.}     Bonne, 

Lone'some  (-sum),  a.  [Compar.  LoNESOMER  (-er);, 
superl.  Lonesomest.]  1.  Secluded  from  society;  not 
frequented  by  human  beings ;  solitary. 

Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread.  Coleridge. 

2.  Conscious  of,  and  somewhat  depressed  by,  solitude  } 
as,  to  feel  lonesome. 
— Lone'some-ly,  adv.  —  Lone'some-ness,  re. 

Long  (long ;  115),  a.  [Compar.  Longer  (ISn'ger) ;  «<- 
perl.  Longest  (-gest).j  [AS.  long,  long;  akin  to  OS., 
OFriea.,  D.,  &  G.  lang,  Icel.  langr,  Sw.  lang,  Dan.  lang, 
Goth,  laggs,  L.  longus.  V125.  Cf.  Length,  Ling  a  fish, 
Linger,  Lunge,  Purloin.]  1.  Drawn  out  in  a  line,  or 
in  the  direction  of  length  ;  protracted ;  extended  J  as,  a. 


s.     [Cant,  U.  S.}  2.  A  money  lender  or  banker ;  —  so  called  because  the    in  the  direction  of  length  ;  protracted ; 

ale,  senate,  c&ie,   &m,  arm,   ask,  final,  ^ ;    eve,  event,  Snd,  fern,   recent ;    ice,  idea,  ill ;    old,   Obey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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lang  line ;  —  opposed  to  short,  and  distinguished  from 
broad  or  ivide. 

2.  Drawn  out  or  extended  in  time  ;  continued  through 
a  considerable  time,  or  to  a  great  length  ;  as,  a  long  se- 
ries of  events  ;  a  long  debate  ;  a  l07ig  drama  ;  a  long  his- 
tory ;  a  long  book. 

3.  Slow  in  passing ;  causing  weariness  by  length  or 
duration ;  lingering  ;  as,  long  hours  of  watchiug. 

4.  Occurring  or  coming  after  au  extended  interval ; 
distant  in  time  ;  far  away. 

That  we  may  us  reserve  both  fresh  and  strong 
Against  the  tournament,  which  is  not  hug.       Spenser. 

5.  Extended  to  any  specified  measure  ;  of  a  specified 
length  ;  as,  a  span  long  ;  a  yard  long  ;  a  mile  long,  that 
is,  extended  to  the  measure  of  a  mile,  etc. 

6.  Far-reaching;  extensive.    "  Z/Ohj/ views."    Burhe. 

7.  {Phonetics)  Prolonged,  or  relatively  more  prolonged, 
in  utterance ;  —  said  of  vowels  and  syllables.  See  Short, 
a.,  13,  and  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  22, '  '. 

m^^  Long  is  used  as  a  prefix  in  a  large  number  of  com- 
pound adjectives  which  are  mostly  of  obvious  meaning ; 
as,  long-AxmeA,  /o«(7-beaked,  long-haivnd,  long-\\omed, 
Zo?i3-necked,  Zo;^3-sleeved,  /o«sr-tailed,  ^ong-worded,  etc. 

In  the  long  run,  in  the  whole  course  of  tliiugs  taken  to- 
gether; in  the  ultimate  result;  eventually.  —  Long  clam 
(Zool.),  the  common  clam  {Mtia  arenaria)  of  the  Nor- 
thern United  States  and  Canada ;  — called  sdso  soft-s/ieli 
clam  and  long-neck  clam.  See  MrA.  —  Long  cloth,  a  kmd 
of  cotton  cloth  of  superior  quality.  —  Long  clothes,  clothes 
worn  by  a  young  infant,  extending  below  the  feet.  — 
Long  division.  (Math.)  See  Division.  —  Long  dozen,  one 
more  than  a  dozen  ;  thirteen.  —  Long  home,  the  grave.  — 
Long  measure,  Long  meter.  See  under  Measure,  Meter. 
—  Long  Parliament  (Eng.  /ft^),  the  Parliament  which  as- 
sembled Nov.  3,  1()40,  and  was  dissolved  by  Cromwell, 
April  20, 1653.  —  Long  price,  the  full  retail  price.  —  Long 
purple  (So/.),  a  plant  with  purple  flowers,  supposed  to 
be  the  Orchis  mascula.  Dr.  Prior.  — Long  suit  (Whist), 
a  suit  of  which  one  holds  originally  more  than  three 
cards.  E.  A.  Proctor. —'Lang  tom.  (a)  A  pivot  gun  of 
great  length  and  range,  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  (b)  A 
long  trough  for  washmg  auriferous  earth.  [Western  U.  S.\ 
(c)  i.Zodl.)  The  lou^-talled  titmouse.  —  Long  wall  ( Coat 
Mining),  a  working  m  which  the  whole  seam  is  removed 
and  the  roof  allowed  to  fall  in,  as  the  work  progresses, 
except  where  passages  are  needed.  —  Of  long,  a  long  time. 
[Obs7\  Fairfax.  —To  be,  or  go,  long  of  the  market.  To  be 
on  the  long  side  of  the  market,  etc.  (Stock  Exchange),  to 
hold  stock  for  a  rise  in  price,  or  to  have  a  contract  under 
wliich  one  can  demand  stock  on  or  before  a  certain  day 
at  a  stipulated  price  ;  —  opposed  to  shoii  in  such  phrases 
as,  to  be  short  of  stock,  to  sell  short,  etc.  [Cant]  See 
Short.  —  To  have  a  long  head,  to  have  a  f arseeiug  or  sa- 
gacious mind. 

Long  (long ;  115),  n.    1.  {3fus.)  A  note  formerly  used 
in  music,  one  half  the  length  of 
a  large,  twice  that  of  a  breve. 

2.  {Phonetics)  A  long  sound, 
syllable,  or  vowel. 

3.  The    longest    dimension; 
the  greatest  extent ;  —  in  the 
phrase,  the  long  and  the  short  of  it,  that  is,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  it.  Addison. 

Long,  adv.  [AS.  lange.']  1.  To  a  great  extent  in 
space  ;  as,  a  long  drawn  out  line. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  in  time  ;  during  a  long  time. 

Tliey  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine.    Prov.  xxiil.  30. 
When  the  trumpet  soundetli  long.        Ex.  xix.  13. 

3.  At  a  point  of  duration  far  distant,  either  prior 
or  posterior ;  as,  not  long  before ;  not  long  after ;  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome ;  long  after  the  Con- 
quest. 

4.  Through  the  whole  extent  or  duration. 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long.         Shak. 

5.  Through  an  extent  of  time,  more  or  less ;  —  only  in 
question  ;  as,  how  long  will  you  be  gone  ? 

Long,  prep.  [Abbreviated  fr.  along.  See  3d  Along.] 
By  means  of ;  by  the  fault  of ;  because  of.  [OJs.]  See 
Along  of,  under  3d  Alono. 

Long,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  LONOED  (Ibngd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  LoNQiNO.]  [AS.  langian  to  increase,  to  length- 
en, to  stretch  out  the  mind  after,  to  long,  to  crave,  to 
belong  to,  fr.  long  long.  See  Loss,  a.]  1.  To  feel  a 
strong  or  morbid  desire  or  craving ;  to  wish  for  some- 
thing with  eagerness ;  —  followed  by  an  infinitive,  or  by 
after  or  for, 

I  long  to  see  you.  Rom.  i.  II. 

I  have  longed  after  thy  precepts.       Ps.  cxix.  40. 

I  have  longed  for  thy  salvation.      Ps.  cxix.  174. 

Nlcomedes,  longing  for  herrings,  was  supplied  with  fresh  ones 

...  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  belong; — used  with  to,  an^o,  or /or.     lObs.J 

Tlie  labor  which  that  longeth  unto  me.        Chaucer. 
Lon'gan  (15n'gan),  n.     {Bot.)  A  pulpy  fruit  related 
to  the  litchi,  and  produced  by  an  evergreen  East  Indian 
tree  (Nephelium  Longan). 

Lon'ga-nim'l-ty  (15n'ga-nTm'T-ty),  n.  [L.  longanimi- 
tas;  longus  long -\- animus  mind:  cf.  F.  longanimite.'] 
Disposition  to  bear  injuries  patiently ;  forbearance;  pa- 
tieuce.    \_Obs.-\  jgr.  Taylor. 

Long'-armed'  (ISng/armd' ;  115),  a.  Having  long 
arms ;  as,  the  long-armed  ape  or  gibbon. 

LongOjeak'  (-bek'),  n.  {Zool.)  The  American  red- 
bellied  smpe  {Mnerorhamphus  scolopaceus) ;  —  called 
also  long-billed  dowitcher. 

LongtjOat'  (-bof ),  n.  {Naut.)  Formerly,  the  largest 
boat  carried  by  a  merchant  vessel,  corresponding  to  the 
launch  of  a  naval  vessel. 

Long'boW  (-bo'),  n.  The  ordinary  bow,  not  mounted 
°'?'"'tO'>'^;  — so  called  in  distinction  from  the  crossbow 
when  both  were  used  as  weapons  of  war.  Also,  some- 
times, such  a  bow  of  about  the  height  of  a  man,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  much  shorter  one. 
To  draw  the  longbow,  to  tell  large  stories. 
Long'-breathed'  (-brgthf),  a.  Having  the  power  of 
retaining  the  breath  for  a  long  time  ;  long-winded. 


Long'-drawn'  (ISng'dran'),  a.  Extended  to  a  great 
length. 

The  cicadifi  hushed  their  long-dravm,  ear-splitting  strains. 

G.  W.  Cable. 

Longe  (liinj),  n.    [Abbrev.  fr.  allonge.  See  Lunge.] 

1.  A  thrust.     See  Lunge.  Smollett. 

2.  The  traming  ground  for  a  horse.  Farrow. 
Longe,  ti.  {Zool.)  Same  as  4th  Lunge. 

Long'er  (ISug'er),  n.     One  who  longs  for  anything. 

Lon-ge'val  (18n-je'val),  a.  Long-lived;  longevous. 
[£.]  Pope. 

Lon-gev'1-ty  (ISn-jev'I-ty),  n.     [L.  longaevitas.    See 
Longevous.]     Long  duration  of  life  ;  length  of  life. 
The  instances  of  longevity  are  chiefly  amongst  the  abstemious. 

Arbuthnot. 

Lon-ge'VOUS  (15n-je'vus),  a.  [L.  longaevus  ;  longus 
long  -f-  aevum  lifetime,  age.  See  Long,  aud  Age.]  Liv- 
ing a  long  time  ;  of  great  age.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Long'hand'  (ISug'hSud'),  n.  The  written  characters 
used  in  the  common  method  of  writing ;  —  opposed  to 
shorthand. 

Long'— head'ed  (-hed'gd),  a.  Having  unusual  fore- 
sight or  sagacity.  — Long'-head'ed-ness,  n. 

Long'horu'  (-h6rn'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  long-horned  ani- 
mal, as  a  cow,  goat,  or  beetle.     See  Long-hoened. 

Long'-horned'  (-hSrnd'),  a.  (Zool.)  Having  a  long 
horn  cr  horns ;  as,  a  long-horned  goat,  or  cow ;  having 
long  antenna?,  as  certain  beetles  (Longicornia). 

Lon'gi-COrn  (15n'ji-kSrn),  a.  [L.  longus  long  -|-  cornu 
horn:  cf.  F.  longicorne.^  {Zool.)  Long-horned;  per- 
taining to  the  Longicornia.  —  n.   One  of  the  Longicornia. 

li  Lon'gi-COr'ni-a  (-k6r'uT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  longus 
long  +  cornu,  horn.]  {Zool.)  A  divi- 
sion of  beetles,  including  a  large  number 
of  species,  in  which  the 
antennae  are  very  long. 
Most  of  them,  while  in 
the  larval  state,  bore 
into  the  wood  or  beneath 
the  bark  of  trees,  and 
some  species  are  very 
destructive  to  fruit  and 
shade  trees.  See  Apple 
fiore;-,  under  Apple,  and  One  of  the  Longicornia  iCliitus 
Locust  beetle,  under  Lo-  Jlexuosus).  Natural  size,  a  Lar- 
Qjj^rj.  va  ;  b  Pupa  ;  c  Mature  Beetle. 

Lon'gl-lat'er-al  (-lat'er-al),  a.  [L.  longus  long -|- 
lateralis  lateral,  fr.  latus  side.]  Having  long  sides  ;  es- 
pecially, having  the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram. 

Nineveh  .  .  .  was  of  a  ?on^z7ofe?*a?  figure,  ninety -five  furlongs 
broad,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  long.  tiir  T.  Browne. 

Lon-gil'o-quence  (15n-jil'6-kwens),  n.  [L.  longus 
long  -(-  loquentia  a  talking.]     Long-windedness. 

American  longiloquence  in  oratory.      Fitzed.  Hall. 

Lon-glm'a-noas  (lon-jT«n'a^nus),  a.  [L.  longus  long 
-f-  manus  hand.]     Having  long  bands.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

Lon-gim'e-try  (-e-try),  n.  [L.  loiigus  long  -|-  -metry  : 
cf.  F.  longimetrie.^  The  art  or  practice  of  measuring 
distances  or  lengths.  Cheyne. 

Long'ing  (long'Ing ;  115),  n.  An  eager  desire  ;  a  crav- 
ing; a  morbid  appetite  ;  an  earnest  wish  ;  an  aspiration. 
Put  on  my  crown ;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.  Shale. 

Long'lng-Iy,  adv.     with  longing.  Dryden. 

Lon-gin'(llil-ty  (15n-jTn'kwi-ty),  n.  [L.  longinguitas, 
fr.  longinqims  extensive,  remote,  f  r.  longus  long.]  Great- 
ness of  distance ;  remoteness.     [iJ.]  Barrow. 

Lon'gi-palp  (ISn'jT-paip),  n.  [F.  longipalpe,  fr.  L. 
longus  long  ^  ¥.  palpe  a  feeler,  a  palp.]  {Zool.)  One 
of  a  tribe  of  beetles,  having  long  maxillary  palpi. 

Lon'gl-pen'nate  (lou'jT-pSn'nat),  a.  [L.  longus  long 
-\- ^.  pennate.'\     {Zool.)  Having  long  wings,  or  quills. 

II  Lon'gi-pen'nes  (-pSn'uez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  L. 
longus  long -{-penna  wing.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of  long- 
winged  sea  birds,  including  the  gulls,  petrels,  etc. 

Lon'gl-pen'nlne  (-nln),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Longipennes ;  longipennate. 

Lon'gl-ros'ter  (-ros'ter),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Longikostees 
(-trez),  E.  Longieosters  (-terz).  [L.  longus  long  +  ros- 
trum beak:  cf.  F.  longirostre.']  (Zool.)  One  of  the 
Longirostres. 

Lon^gl-ros'tral  (-trol),  a.  (Zool.)  Having  a  long  bill ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Longirostres, 

II  Lon'gi-ros'tres  (-trez),  n.  pi. 
long  -\-  rostrum  beak.]  (Zool.) 
A  group  of  birds  characterized  by 
having  long  slender  bills,  as  the 
sandpipers,  curlews,  and  ibises. 
It  is  now  regarded  as  an  artificial 
division. 

Long'lsh  (ISng'ish),  a.  Some- 
what long ;  moderately  long. 

Lon'gi-tUde  (lon'jl-tiid),  n. 
[F.,  fr.  L.  longi'tudo,  fr.  longus 
long.]  1.  Length  ;  measure  or 
distance  along  the  longest  line  ; 
—  distinguished  from  breadth  or 
thickness;  a.a,  the  longitude  of  a 
room  ;  rare  now,  except  in  a  hu- 
morous sense.       Sir  H.  Wolton. 

The  longitude  of  their  cloaks.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Mine  [shadow]  spindling  into  longitude  immense.    Cowper. 

2.  (Geog.)  The  arc  or  portion  of  the  equator  inter- 
sected between  the  meridian  of  a  given  place  and  the 
meridian  of  some  otlier  place  from  which  longitude  is 
reckoned,  as  from  Greenwich,  England,  or  sometimes 
from  the  capital  of  a  country,  as  from  Washington  or 
Paris.  The  longitude  of  a  place  is  expressed  either  in 
degrees  or  in  time  ;  as,  that  of  New  York  is  74°  or  4  h. 
56  min.  west  of  Greenwich. 

3.  (Astron.)  The  distance  in  degrees,  reckoned  from 
th<»  vernal  equinox,  on  the  ecliptic,  to  a  circle  at  right 
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angles  to  the  ecliptic  passing  through  the  heavenly  body 
whose  longitude  is  designated ;  as,  the  longitude  of  Ca- 
pella  is  79°. 

Geocentric  longitude  (Astron.),  the  longitude  of  a  heav- 
enly body  as  seen  from  the  earth.  —  Heliocentric  longitude, 
the  longitude  of  a  heavenly  body,  as  seen  from  the  sun's 
center.  —  Longitude  stars,  certain  stars  whose  position  is 
known,  and  the  data  in  regard  to  which  are  used  in  obser- 
vations for  finding  the  longitude,  as  by  lunar  distances. 

Lon'gi-tU'di-nal  (lon'jT-tu'dl-nal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  longi- 
tudinal.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  longitude  or  length; 
as,  longitudinal  distance. 

2.  Extending  in  length ;  in  the  direction  of  the  length ; 
running  lengthwise,  as  distinguished  from  transverse; 
as,  the  longitudinal  diameter  of  a  body.  Cheyne. 

Lon'gi-tu'dl-nal,  n.  A  railway  sleeper  lying  parallel 
with  the  rail. 

Lon'gi-tu'di-nal-ly,  adv.     In  the  direction  of  length. 

Long'legS'  (Ibnglegz'),  n.    (Zool.)  A  daddylonglegs. 

Long'-lived'  (-livd'),  a.  Having  a  long  life  ;  having 
constitutional  peculiarities  which  make  long  life  proba- 
ble ;  lasting  long ;  as,  a  long-lived  tree ;  they  are  a  long- 
lived  family ;  long-lived  prejudices. 

Long'ly,  adv.    1.  With  longing  desire.    [Oii.]    Shak. 

2.  For  a  long  time  ;  hence,  wearisomely. 

Long'mynd  rocks'  (long'mind  roks').  (Geol.)  The 
sparingly  fossUiferous  conglomerates,  grits,  schists,  and 
slates  of  Great  Britain,  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Cam- 
brian system;  —  so  called,  because  typically  developed 
in  the  Longmynd  Hills,  Shropshire. 

Long'ness,  n.    Length. 

Long'nose'  (-noz'),  n.   (Zool.)  The  European  garfish. 

Long'  prim'er  (long' prim'er).  (Print.)  A  kind  of 
type,  in  size  between  small  pica  and  bourgeois. 

i!i^°°  This  line  is  printed  in  long  primer. 

Long'shanks'  (-shanks'),  n.     (Zool.)  The  stilt. 

Long'shore'  (-shor'),  a.  [Abbrev.  from  alongshore."^ 
Belonging  to  the  seashore  or  a  seaport ;  along  and  on  the 
shore.     "  iofi^^sAore  thieves."  M.  Browning. 

Lcng'skcre'man  (-man), «.  /^Z.  Longshoeemen  (-men). 
[Abbrev.  fr.  alongshoreman.']  One  ©f  a  class  of  laborers 
employed  about  the  wharves  of  a  seaport,  especially  it 
loading  and  unloading  vessels. 

Long'-sight'  (-sif ),  n.    Long-sightedness.         Good. 

Long'-sight'ed  (-sit'ed),  a.  1.  Able  to  see  objects  at 
a  great  distance ;  hence,  having  great  foresight ;  saga- 
cious ;  farseeing. 

2.  Able  to  see  objects  distinctly  at  a  distance,  but  not 
close  at  hand  ;  hypermetropic. 

Long'-sight'ed-ness,  n.  X.  The  state  or  condition 
of  being  long-sighted  ;  hence,  sagacity ;  shrewdness. 

2.  (Sled.)  See  Htpeemeteopla. 

LoHg'some  (-sum),  a.  [AS.  langsum.']  Extended  in 
length  ;  tiresome.  [Obs.']  Bp.  Hall.  Prior.  —  Long'- 
some-ness,  n.    [Ofc.l    Fuller. 

Long'spun'  (-spiin'),  a.    Spun  out,  or  extended,  to 
great  length ;  hence,  long-winded ;  tedious. 
The  longspun  allegories  fulsome  grow. 
While  the  dull  moral  lies  too  plain  below.     Addison. 

Long'spur'  (-spfir'),  n.  [So  called  from  the  length  of 
the  hind  claw.j  (Zool.) 
Any  one  of  several  species 
of  friugilline  birds  of  the 
genus  Calcarius  (or  Plec- 
trophanes),  and  allied  gen- 
era. The  Lapland  longspur 
(C.  Lapponicus),  the  chest- 
nut-colored longspur  (C. 
ornatus),  and  other  species, 
inhabit  the  United  States. 

Long'-stop'  (-stSp'),  n. 
( Cricket)  One  who  is  set  to 
stop  balls  which  pass  the  wicket  keeper. 

Long'-sut'fer-ance  (-siif'fer-ans),  n.  Forbearance  to 
punish  or  resent. 

Long'-SUf'fer-lng,  a.  Bearing  injuries  or  provoca- 
tion for  a  long  time ;  patient ;  not  easily  provoked. 

The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and 
abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.  Ex.  xxxiv.  6. 

Long'-sul'fer-lng,  n.    Long  patience  of  offense. 

Despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his  goodness  and  forbearance  and 
long-suffering  ?  Horn.  ii.  4. 

Long'tail'  (-tal'),  n.  An  animal,  particularly  a  dog, 
having  an  uncut  tail.     Cf.  Cuetail  dog. 

8^^  A  longtail  was  a  gentleman's  dog,  or  the  dog  of 
one  qualified  to  hunt,  other  dogs  being  required  to  have 
their  tails  cut. 

Cut  and  longtail,  all,  gentlefolks  and  others,  as  they 
might  come.  SkaR. 

Long'-tongne'  (-tung'),  n.    (Zool.)  Tlie  wryneck. 

Long'-tongued'  (-tiingd'),  a.  1.  Having  a  long 
tongue. 

2.  Talkative;  babbling;  loquacious.  Shak. 

Lon'gU-Ute  (ISn'gii-lit),  n.  [L.  longus  long  -f  -lite.'] 
(Min.)  A  kind  of  crystallite  having  a  (slender)  acicular 
form. 

Long'-walst'ed  (ISng'wast'gd),  a.  1.  Having  u  long 
waist ;  long  from  the  armpits  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist ; 
—  said  of  persons. 

2.  Long  from  the  part  about  the  neck  or  shoulder,  or 
from  the  armpits,  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist,  or  to  the 
skirt ;  —  said  of  garments  ;  as,  a  long-waisted  cent. 

Long'ways'  (-w.az'),  odr.    Lengthwise.         Addison. 

Long'-wlnd'ed  (-wTnd'Sd),  n.  Loug-breathed  ;  hence, 
tediously  long  in  speaking ;  consuming  much  time  ;  as, 
a  long-winded  talker.  —  Long'-wind'ed-ness,  n. 

A  tedious,  long-winded  harangue.  Sotrth. 

Long'wlse'  (-wiz'),  adv.     Lengthwise. 

Loo  (loo),  )i.  [For  older  lanlerloo,  F.  laniurelu,  lan- 
turlu,  name  of  the  game ;  orig.,  the  refrain  of  r.  vaude- 
ville.] (a)  An  old  game  played  with  five,  or  three,  cards 
dealt  to  each  player  from  a  full  pack.  When  five  cards 
are  used  the  highest  card  is  the  knave  of  clubs  or  (if  so 
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agreed  upon)  the  knave  of  trumps ;  —  formerly  called 
lanterloo.  (6)  A  modification  of  the  game  of  "all  fours  " 
in  which  the  players  replenish  their  hands  after  each 
round  by  drawing  each  a  card  from  the  pack. 

Loo  table,  a  round  table  adapted  for  a  circle  of  persons 
playing  loo. 

Loo  (loo),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  LoOED  (lood) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Looms.]  To  beat  in  the  game  of  loo  by  winning 
every  trick.     [Written  also  te.]  Goldsmith. 

Loob  (166b),  ?i.  [Corn.,  slime,  sludge  ]  {Mining)  The 
clay  or  slimes  washed  from  tin  ore  in  dressing. 

LooT)l-ly  (loo'bi-iy),  a.  [From  Looby.]  Loobylike ; 
awkward.  Fuller. 

LooHbi-ly,  adv.    Awkwardly.  UEslrange. 

LooT)y  (-by),  n.  ;  pi.  Loobies  (-biz).  [Cf.  Lob.]  An 
awkward,  clumsy  fellow ;  a  lubber.  Swift. 

Looch  (look),  n.    See  2d  Loch. 

Loof  (loof),  n.  (Bot.)  The  spougelike  fibers  of  the 
fruit  of  a  cucurbitaceous  plant  {Luffa  .^gyptiaca) ;  — 
called  also  vegetable  sponge. 

Loot  (loof  or  mf ;  277),  n.  [See  LnFF.]  [Also  writ- 
ten luff.']  (Naut.)  (a)  Formerly,  some  appurtenance  of 
a  vessel  which  was  used  in  changing  her  course  ;  —  prob- 
ably a  large  paddle  put  over  the  lee  bow  to  help  bring 
her  head  nearer  to  the  wind.  (6)  The  part  of  a  ship's 
side  where  the  planking  begms  to  curve  toward  bow  and 
stern. 

IiOOf,  V.  i.    {Naut.)  See  Lttfp.  Shak. 

IiOOk  (156k),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Looked  (166kt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Looking.]  [OE.  token,  AS.  locian;  akin 
to  G.  lugen,  0H6.  luogen.']  1.  To  direct  the  eyes  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  something ;  to  direct  the  eyes 
toward  an  object ;  to  observe  with  the  eyes  while  keep- 
ing them  directed ;  —  with  various  prepositions,  often 
in  a  special  or  figurative  sense.     See  Phrases  below. 

2.  To  direct  the  attention  (to  something) ;  to  consider ; 
to  examine ;  as,  to  look  at  an  action. 

3.  To  seem  ;  to  appear  ;  to  have  a  particular  appear- 
ance ;  as,  the  patient  looks  better ;  the  clouds  look  rainy. 

It  would  look  more  like  vanity  than  gratitude.    Addison. 
Observe  how  such  a  practice  looks  in  another  person.  /.  Watts. 

4.  To  have  a  particular  direction  or  situation  ;  to  face  ; 
to  front. 

The  inner  gate  that  looketk  toward  the  north.    Ezek.  viii.  3. 
The  east  gate  . . .  which  looketh  eastward.    Ezek.  xi.  1. 
B.  In  the  imperative :  see ;  behold  ;  take  notice  ;  take 
care ;  observe  ;  —  used  to  call  attention. 

Look^  how  much  we  thus  expel  of  sin,  so  much  we  expel  of 
virtue.  Milton. 

^ff"  Look,  in  the  imperative,  may  be  followed  by  a 
dependent  sentence,  but  see  is  oftener  so  used. 

Look  that  ye  bind  them  fast.  Shak. 

Look  if  it  be  my  daughter.  Talfourd. 

6.  To  show  one's  self  in  looking,  as  by  leaning  out  of 
a  window ;  as,  look  out  of  the  window  while  I  speak  to 
you.    Semetimes  used  figuratively. 

My  toes  look  through  the  overleather.  Shak. 

7.  To  await  the  appearance  of  anything ;  to  expect ; 
to  anticipate. 

Looking  each  hour  into  death's  mouth  to  fall,    Spenser. 

To  look  about,  to  look  on  all  sides,  or  in  different  direc- 
tions. —  To  look  about  one,  to  be  on  the  watch ;  to  be  vig- 
ilant ;  to  be  circumspect  or  guarded.  —  To  look  after, 
(p)  To  attend  to  ;  to  take  care  of ;  as,  to  look  after  chil- 
oren.    (6)  To  expect ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  expectation. 

Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
tilings  which  are  coming  on  the  earth.  Luke  xxi.  26. 

(c)  To  seek ;  to  search. 

My  Bubiect  does  not  oblige  me  to  look  after  the  water,  or 
point  forth  the  place  whereto  it  is  now  retreated.      Woodward. 

—  To  look  at,  to  direct  the  eyes  toward  so  that  one  sees, 
or  as  if  to  see :  as,  to  look  at  a  star ;  hence,  to  observe,  ex- 
amine, consider ;  as,  to  look  at  a  matter  without  preju- 
dice. —  To  look  black,  to  frown ;  to  scowl ;  to  have  a 
threatening  appearance. 

The  bishops  thereat  repined,  and  looked  black.  Holinshed. 
— To  look  down  on  or  upon,  to  treat  with  indifference  or 
contempt ;  to  regard  as  an  inferior ;  to  despise.  —  To  look 
for.  {a)  To  expect ;  as,  to  look  for  news  by  the  arrival  of 
a  ship.  '''Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice. "  Milton. 
(6)  To  seek  for ;  to  search  for ;  as,  to  look  for  lost  money, 
or  lost  cattle.  —  To  look  forth,  (a)  To  look  out  of  some- 
thing, as  from  a  window.  (6)  To  threaten  to  come  out. 
Jer.  vi.  1  (Rev.  Ver.).  —To  look  info,  to  inspect  closely; 
to  observe  narrowly ;  to  examine  :  as,  to  look  into  the 
works  of  nature ;   to  look  into  one's  conduct  or  affairs. 

—  To  look  on.    (a)  To  regard ;  to  esteem. 

Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse.  Prior. 

<6)  To  consider ;  to  view :  to  conceive  of ;  to  think  of. 

1  looked  an  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  majestic  writer.    Dryden. 
■(c)  To  be  a  mere  spectator. 

I  *11  be  a  eandleholder,  and  look  on.  Shak. 

—  To  look  out,  to  be  on  the  watch ;  to  be  carefuJ ;  as,  the 
seaman  looks  out  for  breakers.  —  To  look  through,  la)  To 
see  through,  (b)  To  search ;  to  examine  with  the  eyes.  — 
To  look  to  or  unto,  (a)  To  watch ;  to  take  care  of.  "  Look 
well  to  thy  herds."  Prov.  xxvii.  23.  lb)  To  resort  to 
with  expectation  of  receiving  something ;  to  expect  to 
receive  from ;  as,  the  creditor  may  look  to  the  surety  for 
payment.    "  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved."  Is.  xlv.  22. 

—  To  look  up,  to  search  for  or  find  out  by  looking ;  as, 
to  look  up  the  items  of  an  account.  —  To  look  up  to,  to 
respect ;  to  regard  with  deference. 

Look,  V.  t.     1.  To  look  at ;  to  turn  the  eyes  toward. 

2.  To  seek ;  to  search  for.     [Obs.'] 

Looking  my  love,  I  go  from  place  to  place.       Spenser. 

3.  To  expect.     [06s.]  Shak. 

4.  To  influence,  overawe,  or  subdue  by  looks  or  pres- 
■snce ;  as,  to  look  down  opposition. 

A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire, 

And  look  the  world  to  law.  Dryden. 

6.  To  express  or  manifest  by  a  look. 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again.     Byron. 
To  look  daggers.    See  under  Dagqeb.  —  To  look  In  the 


face,  to  face  or  meet  with  boldness  or  confidence ;  hence, 

sometimes,  to  meet  for  combat.  —  To  look  out,  to  seek  for ; 

as,  prudent  persons  look  out  associates  of  good  reputation. 
Look  (loSk),  n.     1.  The  act  of  looking ;  a  glance  ;  a 

sight ;  a  view  ;  —  often  in  certain  phrases ;  as,  to  have, 

get,  take,  throw,  or  cast,  a  look. 

Threw  many  a  northward  look  to  see  his  father 

Bring  up  his  powers  ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain.       Shak. 

2.  Expression  of  the  eyes  and  face ;  maimer ;  as,  a 
proud  or  defiant  look.     "  Gentle  looks."  Shak. 

Up  I  up  1  my  friends,  and  clear  your  looks.      Wordsworth. 

3.  Heuce  :  Appearance  ;  aspect ;  as,  the  house  has  a 
gloomy  look  ;  the  affair  has  a  bad  look. 

Pain,  disgrace,  and  poverty  have  frighted  looks.      Locke. 

There  was  something  that  reminded  me  of  Dante's  Hell  in 

the  look  of  this.  Carlyle. 

Look'down'  (-doun'),  n.    {Zool.)  See  Moonpish  (i). 
Look'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  looks. 
Looker-on,  a  spectator ;  one  that  looks  on,  but  has  no 
agency  or  part  in  an  affair. 

Did  not  this  fatal  war  affront  thy  coast. 

Yet  sattest  thou  an  idle  looker-on  f  Fairfax. 

Look'lng,  a.  Having  a  certain  look  or  appearance ; 
—  often  compounded  with  adjectives ;  as,  good-looking, 
gitxnd-looking,  etc. 

Look'ing,  n.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  looks  ;  a  glance. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  one  looks ;  appearance ;  coun- 
tenance ;  face.     [Obs.] 

All  dreary  was  his  cheer  and  his  looking.     Chaucer. 

Looking  for,  anticipation  ;  expectation.  "  A  certain  fear- 
ful looking  for  of  judgment."  Lieb.  x.  27. 

Look'lnK-glaSB'  (-glas'),  n.  A  mirror  made  of  glass 
on  which  has  been  placed  a  backing  of  some  refiecting 
substance,  as  quicksilver. 

There  is  none  so  homely  but  loves  a  looking-glass.    South, 

Look'out'  (-ouf ),  n.  1.  A  careful  looking  or  watch- 
ing for  any  object  or  event. 

2.  The  place  from  which  such  observation  is  made. 

3.  A  person  engaged  in  watching. 

4.  Object  or  duty  of  forethought  and  care  ;  responsi- 
bility.    [Colloq.] 

Lool  (lool),  n.    (Metal.)  A  vessel  used  to  receive  the 
washings  of  ores  of  metals. 
Loom  (loom),  n.     {Zool.)  See  Loon,  the  bird. 
Loom,  n.  [OE.  lome,  AS.  geloma  utensil,  implement.] 

1.  A  frame  or  machine  of  wood  or  other  material,  in 
which  a  weaver  forms  cloth  out  of  thread  ;  a  machine 
for  interweaving  yam  or  threads  into  a  fabric,  as  in  knit- 
ting or  lace  making. 

Hector,  when  he  sees  Andromache  overwhelmed  with  terror, 
sends  her  for  consolation  to  the  loom  and  the  distaff.    Ranibler 

2.  {Naut.)  That  part  of  an  oar  which  is  near  the  grip 
or  handle  and  inboard  from  the  rowlock.  Totten. 

Loom,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Loomed  (loomd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  LooMiNQ.]  [OE.  lumen  to  shine,  Icel.  IJoma;  akin 
to  AS.  Zedma  light,  and  E.  light;  or  cf.  OF.  lumer  to 
shine,  L.  luminare  to  illumine,  lumen  light ;  akin  to  E. 
light.  V122.  See  Light  not  dark.]  1.  To  appear  above 
the  surface  either  of  sea  or  land,  or  to  appear  enlarged, 
or  distorted  and  indistinct,  as  a  distant  object,  a  ship  at 
sea,  or  a  mountain,  esp.  from  atmospheric  influences ;  as, 
the  ship  looms  large  ;  the  land  looms  high. 

Awful  she  looms,  the  terror  of  the  main.       H.  J.  Pye. 

2.  To  rise  and  to  be  eminent ;  to  be  elevated  or  enno- 
bled, in  a  moral  sense. 

On  no  occasion  does  he  [Paul]  loom  so  high,  and  shine  so 
gloriously,  as  in  the  context.  J.  M.  Mason. 

Loom,  n.  The  state  of  looming ;  esp.,  an  unnatural 
and  indistinct  appearance  of  elevation  or  enlargement  of 
anything,  as  of  laud  or  of  a  ship,  seen  by  one  at  sea. 

Loom'-gale'  (-gal'),  «•    A  gentle  gale  of  wind. 

Loom'lng,  n.  The  indistinct  and  magnified  appear- 
ance of  objects  seen  in  particular  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere.    See  MiEAOB. 

Loon  (loon),  n.  [Scot,  loun,  lown,  loon  ;  akin  to  OD. 
loen  a  stupid  man  ;  prob.  for  an  older  lown,  and  akin  to 
E.  lame.^    A  sorry  fellow;  a  worthless  person  ;  a  rogue. 

Loon,  n.    [For  older  loom,  Icel.  lomr;  akin  to  Dan.  & 
Sw.  lom.']     {Zool.)  Any  one  of  several 
aquatic,   web-footed,   northern   birds  of 
the  genus  Urinator  (formerly  Colymbus), 
noted  for  their  expertness  in  diving  and 
swimming    under   water.     The  common 
loon,  or  great  northern    diver 
{Urinator  imber,  or  Colymbus 
torguatus),  and  the  red-throated 
loon  or  diver  {U.  septentriona- 
lis),  are  the  best  known  species. 
See  Diver. 

Loon'y  {-^),  a.    See  Lcnt. 

Loop  (loop),  n.    [G.  luppe  an 
iron  lump.  Cf.  Looping.]   {Iron    I 
Works)  A  mass  of  iron  in  a  pasty  ^^^ 
condition  gathered  into  a  ball    '"£=' 
for  the   tilt    hammer   or  rolls.      Loon  ( Urinator  imber). 
[Written  also  loup."] 

Loop,  n.  [Of.  Ir.  &  Gael,  lub  loop,  noose,  fold,  thong, 
bend,  lub  to  bend,  incline.]  1.  A  fold  or  doubling  of  a 
thread,  cord,  rope,  etc.,  through  which  another  thread, 
cord,  etc.,  can  be  passed,  or  which  a  hook  can  be  hooked 
into  ;  an  eye,  as  of  metal ;  a  staple ;  a  noose  ;  a  bight. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop 
To  hang  a  doubt  on.  Shak, 

A  small,  narrow  opening ;  a  loophole. 
And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop  from  whence 
The  eye  of  Reason  may  pry  in  upon  us.  Shak. 

3.  A  curve  of  any  kind  in  the  form  of  a  loop. 

4.  ( Telegraphy)  A  wire  forming  part  of  a  main  cir- 
cuit and  returning  to  the  point  from  which  it  starts. 

5.  (Acoustics)  The  portion  of  a  vibrating  string,  air 
column,  etc.,  between  two  nodes ;  —  called  also  ventral 
segment. 


2. 


Loop  knot,  a  single  knot  tied  in  a  doubled  cord,  etc.,  so 
as  to  leave  a  loop  beyond  the  knot.    See  Illust.  of  Knot. 

Loop  (loop),  V.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Looped  (loopt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Looping.]  To  make  a  loop  of  or  in ;  to  fasten 
with  a  loop  or  loops  ;  —  often  with  up ;  as,  to  loop  a 
string ;  to  loop  up  a  curtain. 

Looped  (loopt),  a.  1.  Bent,  folded,  or  tied,  so  as  to 
make  a  loop ;  as,  a  looped  wire  or  string. 

2.  Full  of  holes.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

Loop'er  (loop'er),  n.  1.  An  instrument,  as  a  bodkin, 
for  forming  a  loop  in  yarn,  a  cord,  etc. 

2.  (Zool,)  The  larva  of  any  species  of  geometrid 
moths.     See  Geometrid. 

LoopllOle'  (loop'hol'),  n.  1.  (Mil.)  A  small  opening, 
as  in  the  walls  of  a  fortification,  or  in  the  bulkhead  of  a 
ship,  through  which  small  arms  or  other  weapons  may  be 
discharged  at  an  enemy. 

2.  A  hole  or  aperture  that  gives  a  passage,  or  the 
means  of  escape  or  evasion. 

LoopllOled'  (-hold'),  a.    Provided  with  loopholes. 

Loop'ie  (-T),  a.     Deceitful ;  cunning  ;  sly.     [Scot.'] 

Loop'lng,  n.  [Cf.  D.  leopen  to  run.  Cf.  Loop  a  mass 
of  iron.  Leap.]  (Metal.)  The  running  together  of  the 
matter  of  an  ore  into  a  mass,  when  the  ore  is  only  heated 
for  calcination. 

Loop'lng,  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  of  Loop. 

Looping  snail  (Zool.),  any  species  of  land  snail  of  the 
genus  Truncatella  ;  —  so  caUed  because  it  creeps  like  the 
measurmg  worms. 

Loop'light'  (-lit'),  n.  A  small  narrow  opening  or  win- 
dow in  a  tower  or  fortified  wall ;  a  loophole. 

Loord  (loord),  n.  [F.  lourd  heavy,  dull.]  A  dull, 
stupid  fellow  ;  a  drone.     [Obs.]  Spenser, 

Loos  (los),  n.    [OE.  los,  fr.  OF.  las,  L.  laus.]    Praise ; 

fame ;  reputation.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Good  conscience  and  good  loos.  Chaucer, 

Loose  (loos),  a.  [Compar.  Looser  (-er) ;  superl. 
Loosest.]  [OE.  loos,  lous,  laus,  Icel.  lauss  ;  akin  toOD. 
loos,  D.  los,  AS.  leas  false,  deceitful,  G.  los  loose,  Dan, 
&  Sw.  Ids,  Goth,  laus,  and  E.  lose.  VIZT.  See  Lose, 
and  cf.  Leasing  falsehood.]  1.  Unbound  ;  untied  ;  un- 
sewed ;  not  attached,  fastened,  fixed,  or  confined ;  as, 
the  loose  sheets  of  a  book. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  tied  in  formal  plat.         Shak. 

2.  Free  from  constraint  or  obligation ;  not  bound  by 
duty,  habit,  etc. ;  —  with  from  or  of. 

Now  I  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow  ;  but  who  knows  Cato's  thoughts  ?  Addison. 

3.  Not  tight  or  close ;  as,  a  loose  garment. 

4.  Not  dense,  close,  compact,  or  crowded ;  as,  a  cloth 
of  loose  texture. 

With  horse  and  chariots  ranked  in  loose  array.    Milton. 

B.  Not  precise  or  exact ;  vague  ;  indeterminate  ;  as,  a 
loose  style,  or  way  of  reasoning. 

The  comparison  employed  . .  .  must  be  considered  rather  as  a 
loose  analogy  than  as  an  exact  scientific  explanation.    Whewell. 

6.  Not  strict  in  matters  of  morality ;  not  rigid  accord- 
ing to  some  standard  of  right. 

The  loose  morality  which  he  had  learned.    Sir  W.  Scott, 

7.  Unconnected ;  rambling, 

Vario  spends  whole  mornings  in  running  over  loose  and  un- 
connected pages.  /.  Watts. 

8.  Lax  ;  not  costive ;  having  lax  bowels.  Locke. 

9.  Dissolute  ;  unchaste  ;  as,  a  loose  man  or  woman. 

Loose  ladies  lapped  in  delight.  Spenser. 

10.  Containing  or  consisting  of  obscene  or  unchaste 
language  ;  as,  a  loose  epistle.  Dryden. 

At  loose  ends,  not  in  order ;  in  confusion ;  carelessly 
managed.  —  Fast  and  loose.  See  under  Fast.  —  To  break 
loose.  See  under  Break.  —  Loose  pulley.  (Mach.)  See  Fast 
and  loose  pulleys,  under  Fast.  —  To  let  loose,  to  free  from 
restraint  or  confinement ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

Loose,  n.    1.  Freedom  from  restraint.  [Obs.]  Prior, 

2.  A  letting  go;  discharge.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson, 

To  give  a  loose,  to  give  freedom. 

Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow.    Addison, 

Loose  (loos),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Loosed  (loost) ;  jp. 
pr.  &  vb,  n.  Loosing.]  [From  Loose,  a.]  1.  To  untie 
or  unbind ;  to  free  from  any  fastening  ;  to  remove  the 
shackles  or  fastenings  of  ;  to  set  free  ;  to  relieve. 

Canst  thou  .  .  .  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ?    Joh  xxxviii.  31. 

Ye  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  a  colt  with  her ;  ^oose  them,  and 
bring  them  unto  me.  Matt.  xxi.  2. 

2.  To  release  from  anything  obligatory  or  burden- 
some  ;  to  disengage  ;  hence,  to  absolve ;  to  remit. 

Art  thou  loosed  from  a  wife  ?  seek  not  a  wife.  1  Cor.  vii.  27- 
Whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven. 

Matt,  xvi.  19. 

3.  To  relax ;  to  loosen ;  to  make  less  strict. 

The  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed.        Dan.  v.  6. 

4.  To  solve  ;  to  interpret.  [Obs.]  Spenser, 
Loose,  V.  i.  To  set  sail.  [Obs.]  Acts  xiii.  13. 
Loose'ly,  adv.    In  a  loose  manner. 

Loos'en  (loos"n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Loosened  (-'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Loosening.]  [See  Loose,  v.  t.]  1,  To 
make  loose ,  to  free  from  tightness,  tension,  firmness,  or 
fixedness  ;  to  make  less  dense  or  compact ;  as,  to  loosen 
a  string,  or  a  knot ;  to  loosen  a  rock  in  the  earth. 

After  a  year's  rooting,  then  shaking  doth  the  tree  good  by 
loosening  of  the  earth.  Macon. 

2.  To  free  from  restraint ;  to  set  at  liberty. 

It  loose7is  his  hands,  and  assists  his  understanding.    Dryden. 

3.  To  remove  costiveness  from ;  to  facilitate  or  in- 
crease the  alvine  discharges  of.  Bacon. 

Loos'en,  v.  i.  To  become  loose ;  to  become  less 
tigiio,  firm,  or  compact.  S,  Sharp. 

Loos'en-er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  loosens. 

Loose'ness,  n.  The  state,  condition,  or  quality,  of 
being  loose ;  as,  the  looseness  of  a  cord ;  looseness  of 
style ;  looseness  of  morals  or  of  principles. 

Loose'Strlfe'  (-strif),  n,    (Bot.)   (a)  The  name  of 
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seTeral  species  of  plants  of  the  genus  Lysimachia,  hav- 
ing small  star-shaped  flowers,  usually 
of  a  yellow  color.     (6)  Any  species    of 
the  genus  I/ythrum,  having  purple,  or, 
in  some  species,  crimson  flowers.  Gray. 

False  loosestrife,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Ludwigia,  which  includes  several  spe- 
cies, most  of  which  are  found  in  the 
United  States.  —  Tufted  loosestrife,  the 
plant  Lysimachia  thyrsiftora,  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe.  Qray. 

Loos'lsh  (loos'Tsh),  a.  Somewhat 
loose. 

Loot  (loot),  n.    [Hind.  liH,  fr.  Skr. 
I5tra,    lopira,    booty,    lup    to   break, 
spoil ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  roft.l    1.  The     ,         ^  „    ^^ 
act  of  plundering.  Loosestrife  (6). 

2.  Plunder ;  booty ;  especially,  the  booty  taken  in  a 
conquered  or  sacked  city. 

Loot,  V.  t.  &  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Looted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  LooTiNQ.]  To  plunder ;  to  carry  off  as  plunder  or 
a  prize  lawfiilly  obtained  by  war. 

Looting  parties  .  .  .  ransacking  the  houses.    L.  Oliphant. 

Loot'er  (loofer),  re.    A  plunderer. 

Loo'ver  (loo'ver),  n.    See  LotrvEK. 

Lop  nSp),  n.    [AS.  loppe.']    A  flea.    [Ofo.]  Cleveland. 

Lop  (l3p),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Lopped  (lopt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Lopping  (-ping).]  [Prov.  G.  luppen,  lubben,  to 
cut,  geld,  or  OD.  luppen,  D.  lubben.'}  1.  To  cut  off,  as 
the  top  or  extreme  part  of  anything ;  to  shorten  by  cut- 
ting off  the  extremities  ;  to  cut  off,  or  remove,  as  super- 
fluous parts ;  as,  to  lop  a  tree  or  its  branches.  "  With 
branches  lopped,  in  wood  or  mountain  felled."  Milton. 
Expunge  the  whole,  or  lop  the  excrescent  parts.    Pope. 

2.  To  cut  partly  off  and  bend  down ;  as,  to  lop  bushes 
in  a  hedge. 

Lop,  n.  That  which  is  lopped  from  anything,  as 
branches  from  a  tree.  Shak.    Mortimer. 

Lop,  V.  i.  To  hang  downward ;  to  be  pendent ;  to 
lean  to  one  side. 

Lop,  V.  t.    To  let  hang  down ;  as,  to  lop  the  head. 

Lop,  a.  Hanging  down;  pendent;  as,  iopears; — used 
also  in  compound  adjectives ;  as,  ^o^jeared ;  lopsided. 

Lope  (lop),  imp.  of  Leap.    [06j.] 

And,  laughing,  lope  into  a  tree.  Spenser, 

Lope,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Loped  (lopt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Lopino.]  [See  Leap.]  1.  To  leap ;  to  dance. 
[Prov.  Eng.2  "  He  that  lopes  on  the  ropes."  Middleton. 

2.  To  move  with  a  lope,  as  a  horse.     [f7.  iS.] 

Lope,  re.    1.  A  leap ;  a  long  step.    IProv.  Eng.'] 

2.  An  easy  gait,  consisting  of  long  running  strides  or 
leaps.     lU.S.} 

The  mustang  goes  rollicking  ahead,  with  the  eternal  lope,  .  .  . 
a  mixture  of  two  or  three  gaits,  as  easy  as  the  motions  of  a 
cradle.  T.  B.  Thorpe. 

Lop'eared'  (ISp'erd'),  a.  Having  ears  which  lop  or 
hang  down. 

Lope'man  (lop'man),  re.  Leaper ;  ropedancer.    [06^.] 

Lop'er  (lop'er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  lopes ; 
esp.,  a  horse  that  lopes.     lU.  S.} 

2.  (Rope  Making)  A  swivel  at  one  end  of  a  rope- 
walk,  used  in  laying  the  strands. 

Loph'lne  (ISf'Tn  or  -en),  re.  [Gr.  Ao'c^os  a  tuft  or 
crest  of  feathers.]  (Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  organic  base 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  amarine,  and  regarded  as  a 
derivative  of  benzoic  aldehyde.  It  is  obtained  in  long 
white  crystalline  tufts,  —  whence  its  name. 

II  Lo-phi'o-mys  (16-fi'$-mis),  re.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Aodia 
a  mane,  bristly  ridge 
-j-  (ii}t  a  mouse.]  {Zo- 
ol.)   A  very  singular 
rodent   (Lophiomys 
Imhausi)    of    North- 
eastern Africa.     It  is 
the  only  known  rep- 
resentative of  a  spe- 
cial  family   (Lophio-  »     ,.•  ,t  -r  i 
myides),     remarkable           Lophiomys  (X.  Imhausi). 
for  the  structure  of  the  skull.    It  has  handlike  feet,  and 
the  hair  is  peculiar  in  structure  and  arrangement. 

Loph'O-branch  (15f'o-br5nk),  a.  [Gr.  Aoi^ia  crest 
or  ti2t  +  Ppdyxiov  gill.]  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Lophobranchii.  —  re.     One  of  the  Lophobranchii. 

Loph'0-bran'chl-ate  (-brSn'kl-at),  a.  (Zodl.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Lophobranchii. 

II  Loph'o-bran'chl-l  (-kt-i),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ao'i^ot 
a  crest  or  tuft  +  Ppayxi^ov 
gill.]  {Zool.)  An  order 
of  teleostean  fishes,  hav- 
ing the  gills  arranged  in 
tufts  on  the  branchial 
arches,  as  the  Hippo- 
campus and  pipefishes. 

Lopli'o-phore    (I5f' *-  „„  ,    ,         ,  xv    t    i,  v 

fnr^     n       fr-r     j.!j.„»    o    Head  of  one  of  the  Lophobran- 
IZh        ^  i^  ;    t°^^  .        chn  (Hippocampns)  with  the  gill 
crest  or  tuft  +  ijyepeiv  to     cavity  opened.    6  Gill, 
bear.]     (Zool.)   A   disk 

which  surrounds  the  mouth  and  boars  the  tentacles  of 
the  Bryozoa.    See  Phtlactolemata. 

II  Lo-phop'o-da  (16-f8p'6-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
Ao0o9  a  crest  or  tuit +  -poda.i  (Zool.)  Same  as  Phy- 
LACTOIEMATA. 

II  Lo-phOB'te-on  (lo-fSs'te-Sn),  re.  ;  pi.  L.  Lophostea 
(-a),  E.  LOPHOSTEONS  (-5nz).  [NL.,  from  Gr.  \6(jiog  a 
crest  -f-  ooreW  a  bone.]  (Anai.)  The  central  keel- 
beanilg  part  of  the  sternum  in  birds. 

Lop'pard  (ISp'perd),  re.  lLop  +  -ard.-]  A  tree,rti-.- 
top  of  which  has  been  lopped  off.     lEng.} 

Lop'per  (-per),  n.     One  who  lops  or  cuts  off. 

Lop'per,'!;.  i.  limp.  &p.p.  Loppeked  (-perd) ;  />.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  LoppEEiNQ.]     [Cf.  Prov.  G.  lUbbern,  leuem. 


OHG.  giliberon,  G.  luppe,lab,xeDneX,.1  To  turn  sour  and 
coagulate  from  too  long  standing,  as  milk. 

Lop'ping  (15p'pTug),  re.  A  cutting  off,  as  of  branches ; 
that  which  is  cut  off  ;  leavings. 

The  loppings  made  from  that  stock  whilst  it  stood.    Burke. 

Lop'py  (-py),  a.     Somewhat  lop ;  inclined  to  lop. 

Lop'seed'  (-sed'),  re.  (Bot. )  A  perennial  herb  (Phryma 
Leptostachya),  having  slender  seedlike  fruits. 

Lop'sid'ed  (-sid'gd),  a.  ILop  +  ^de.  Cf.  Lob- 
sided.]  1.  Leaning  to  one  side  because  of  some  defect 
of  structure  ;  as,  a  lopsided  ship.  Marryal. 

2.  Unbalanced ;  poorly  proportioned ;  full  of  idiosyn- 
crasies. J.  S.  Mill. 

Lo-qua'clous  (lo-kwa'shiis),  a.  [L.  loguax,  -am, 
talkative,  fr.  loqui  to  speak  ;  cf.  Gr.  KdaKeiv  to  rattle, 
shriek,  shout.]  1.  Given  to  continual  talking ;  talka- 
tive ;  garrulous. 

Loquacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong.       Dryden. 

2.  Speaking  ;  expressive.    [JS.]  J,  Philips. 

3.  Apt  to  blab  and  disclose  secrets. 

Syn.  — Garrulous;  talkative.    See  GAEEtiLOtTs. 

Lo-qua'cious-ly,  adv.    In  a  loquacious  manner. 

Lo-qua'ciOUS-neSB,  re.     Loquacity. 

Lo-quac'i-ty  (lo-kw5s'T-ty),  n.    [L.  loquacitas :  cf. 
F.  loquacite.']    The  habit  or  practice  of  talking  contin- 
ually or  excessively ;  inclination  to  talk  too  much ;  talk- 
ativeness; garrulity. 
Too  great  loquacity  and  too  great  taciturnity  by  fits.  Arbuthnot. 

Lo'quat  (lo'kwat),  re.  [Chinese  name.]  (Bot.)  The 
fruit  of  the  Japanese  medlar  (Photinia  Japonica).  It  is 
as  large  as  a  small  plum,  but  grows  in  clusters,  and  con- 
tains four  or  five  large  seeds.    Also,  the  tree  itself. 

Lo'ral  (-ral),  re.     (Zo'dl. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lores. 

Lo'rate  (lo'rat),  a.  [L.  loratus,  fr.  lorum  thong.] 
(Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  thong  or  strap  ;  ligulate. 

Lor'cha  (18r'ch4),  re.  [Pg.]  (Naut.)  A  kind  of  light 
vessel  used  on  the  coast  of  China,  having  the  hull  built 
on  a  European  model,  and  the  rigging  like  that  of  a 
Chinese  junk.  Admiral  Foote. 

Lord  (ISrd),  re.  [Cf.  Gr.  \opS6t  bent  so  as  to  be  con- 
vex in  front.]  A  hump-backed  person ;  —  so  called  sport- 
ively.    lEng."}  Richardson  (Diet.). 

Lord,  re.  [OE.  lord,  laverd,  loverd,  AS.  hlaford,  for 
hlafweard,  i.  e.,  bread  keeper;  AZa/ bread,  loaf  +  wear- 
dian  to  look  after,  to  take  care  of,  to  ward.  See  Loap, 
and  Wabd  to  guard,  and  cf.  Laied,  Lady.]  1.  One 
who  has  power  and  authority ;  a  master ;  a  ruler  ;  a 
governor  ;  a  prince ;  a  proprietor,  as  of  a  manor. 
But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion.  Shoik. 

Man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord.  Milton. 

2.  A  titled  nobleman,  whether  a  peer  of  the  realm  or 
not ;  a  bishop,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  by 
courtesy,  the  son  of  a  duke  or  marquis,  or  the  eldest  son 
of  an  earl ;  in  a  restricted  sense,  a  baron,  as  opposed  to 
noblemen  of  higher  rank.     lEng.1 

3.  A  title  bestowed  on  the  persons  above  named ; 
and  also,  for  honor,  on  certain  official  persons  ;  as,  lord 
advocate,  lord  chamberlain,  lord  chancellor,  lord  chief 
justice,  etc.     lEng.'] 

4.  A  husband.  "  My  Zorrf being  old  also."  Gere,  zviii.  12. 

Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee.  Shak. 

6.  (Feudal  Law)  One  of  whom  a  fee  or  estate  is 
held ;  the  male  owner  of  feudal  land ;  as,  the  lord  of  the 
soil ;  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

6.  The  Supreme  Being ;  Jehovah. 

^W  When  Lord,  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  printed  in 
small  capitals,  it  is  usually  equivalent  to  Jehovah,  and 
might,  vrith  more  propriety,  be  so  rendered. 

7.  The  Savior ;  Jesus  Christ. 

House  of  Lords,  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
British  Parliament,  consisting  of  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal.  —  Lord  high  chancellor.  Lord  high  constable,  etc. 
See  Chancelloe,  Cohstable,  etc. —  Lord  justice  clerk, 
the  second  in  rank  of  the  two  highest  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Scotland.  —  Lord  justice  general,  or  Lord 
president,  the  highest  in  rank  of  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Scotland.  —  Lord  keeper,  an  ancient  offi- 
cer of  the  English  crown,  who  had  the  custody  of  the 
king's  great  seal,  with  authority  to  affix  it  to  public  doc- 
uments. The  office  is  now  merged  in  that  of  the  chancel- 
lor. — Lord  lieutenant,  a  representative  of  British  royalty : 
the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  being  the  representative  of 
royalty  there,  and  exercising  supreme  administrative 
authority ;  the  lord  lieutenant  of  a  county  being  a  deputy 
to  manage  its  military  concerns,  and  also  to  nominate  to 
the  chancellor  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  that  county. 
—  Lord  of  misrule,  the  master  of  the  revels  at  Christmas 
in  a  nobleman's  or  other  great  house.  Eng.  Cyc,  —  Lords 
spiritual,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  who  have  seats  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  —  Lords  temporal,  the  peers  of  Eng- 
land ;  also,  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scotland,  and 
twenty-eight  representatives  of  the  Irish  peerage.  —  Our 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Savior.  —  The  Lord's  Day,  Sunday ; 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  on  which  the  Lord  Jesus  rose  from 
the  dead.  —  The  Lord's  Prayer,  the  prayer  which  Jesus 
taught  his  disciples.  Matt.  vi.  9-13.  —  The  Lord's  Supper. 
(a)  The  paschal  supper  partaken  of  by  Jesus  the  night 
before  his  crucifixion.  (6)  The  sacrament  of  the  euoha- 
rist ;  the  holy  communion.  —  The  Lord's  Table,  (a)  The 
altar  or  table  from  which  the  sacrament  is  dispensed. 
(J)  The  sacrament  itself. 

Lord,  V.  t.  1.  To  invest  with  the  dignity,  power,  and 
privileges  of  a  lord.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

2.  To  rule  or  preside  over  as  a  lord.     [iJ.] 

Lord,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Lorded  ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  re. 
LOEDINO.]  To  play  the  lord  ;  to  domineer  ;  to  rule  with 
arbitrary  or  despotic  sway  ;  —  sometimes  with  over ;  and 
sometimes  with  it  in  the  manner  of  a  transitive  verb. 

The  whiles  she  lordcth  in  licentious  bliss.       Speiyser. 

I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets.  Shak. 

A  lid  lorded  over  them  whom  now  they  serve.      Milton. 

Lord'ing,  re.  lLord-\- -ing,^.']  1.  The  son  of  a  lord ; 
n  person  :jf  noble  lineage.     [Ois.]  Spenser, 


2.  A  little  lofd ;  a  lordllng ;  a  lord,  In  contempt  or 
ridicule.     [06«.]  Swift, 

W^  In  the  plural,  a  common  ancient  mode  of  addresa 
equivalent  to     Sirs ''  or  "My  masters." 

Therefore,  lordings  all,  I  you  beseech.         Chaucer. 

Lord'kln  (ISrd'kin),  re.    A  little  lord.         Thaekeray. 

Lord'like'  (-lik'),  a.     [2d  lord  +  like.    Cf.  Lordly.] 

1.  Befitting  or  like  a  lord  ;  lordly. 

2.  Haughty  ;  proud  ;  insolent ;  arrogant. 
Lord'li-ness  (-li-n5s),  re.     [From  Lordly.]  The  state 

or  quality  of  being  lordly.  Shah. 

Lordllng  .(-ling),  re.  ILord -\- -ling.}  A  little  or  insig- 
nificant lord.  Goldsmith. 

Lordly,  a.  [Compar.  Lordliee  (-li-er) ;  superl.  Lord- 
liest.] ILord  +  -ly.  Cf.  Loeduke.]  1.  Suitable  for 
a  lord  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  lord  ;  resembling  a  lord ; 
hence,  grand  ;  noble ;  dignified ;  honorable. 

She  brought  forth  butter  in  a  lordly  dish.    Judges  v.  25r 
Lordly  sins  require  lordly  estates  to  support  them.  South. 
The  maidens  gathered  strength  and  grace 
And  presence,  lordlier  than  before.  Tennyson, 

2.  Proud  ;  haughty  ;  imperious  ;  insolent. 

Lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Imperious  ;  haughty ;  overbearing  ;  tyranni- 
cal; despotic;  domineering;  arrogant.    See Impeeious. 

Lordly,  adv.    In  a  lordly  manner. 

Lord-Ol'a-try  (-Sl'A-trj^),  re.  ILord  +  -olatry,  as  in. 
idolatry.}  Worship  of,  or  reverence  for,  a  lord  as  such. 
IJocose} 

But  how  should  it  be  otherwise  in  a  country  where  lordolatry 
is  part  of  our  creed  ?  Thackeray. 

II  Lor-do'slS  (15r-do'sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  AdpScoerts,  fr. 
AopSos  bent  so  as  to  be  convex  in  front.]  (Med.)  (a)  A 
curvature  of  the  spine  forwards,  usually  in  the  lumbar 
region,    (b)  Any  abnormal  eurvature  of  the  bones. 

Lords'  and  La'dles  (16rdz'  and  la'dTz).  (Bot.)  The 
European  wake-robin  (Arum  maculatum),  —  those  with 
purpUsh  spadix  the  lords,  and  those  with  pale  spadix  the 
ladies.  Dr.  Prior, 

Lord'Shlp  (16rd'shTp),  re.  1.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  a  lord ;  hence  (with  his  or  your),  a  title  applied  to 
a  lord  (except  an  archbishop  or  duke,  who  is  called 
Grace)  or  a  judge  (in  Great  Britain),  etc. 

2.  Seigniory ;  domain ;  the  territory  over  which  a  lord 
holds  jurisdiction ;  a  manor. 

What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 

My  quondam  barber.  Dryden, 

3.  Dominion;  power;  authority. 

They  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles  exercise 
lordship  over  them.  Mark  x.  42. 

Lore  (lor),  re.  [F.  lore,  L.  lorum  thong.]  (Zo'dl.")  (a) 
The  space  between  the  eye  and  bill,  in  birds,  and  the 
corresponding  region  in  reptiles  and  fishes,  (b)  The  an- 
terior portion  of  the  cheeks  of  insects. 

Lore,  065.  iwjp.  &^.  p.  of  Lose.    [See  Lorn.]    Lost. 
Neither  of  them  she  found  where  she  them  lore.    Spenser, 

Lore,  re.  [OE.  lore,  lare,  AS.  lar,  fr.  Iseran  to  teach; 
akin  to  D.  leer  teaching,  doctrine,  G.  lehre,  Dan.  Ixre,  Sw. 
Vara,  See  Leakn,  and  cf.  Leee,  v.  <.]  1.  That  which  is 
or  may  be  learned  or  known  ;  the  knowledge  gained  from 
tradition,  books,  or  experience ;  often,  the  whole  body  of 
knowledge  possessed  by  a  people  or  class  of  people,  or 
pertaining  to  a  particular  subject ;  as,  the  lore  of  the 
Egyptians;  priestly  lore;  legal  lore;  folklore.  "The 
lore  of  war."  Fair/ax, 

His  fair  offspring,  nursed  in  princely  lore.       Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  taught ;  hence,  instruction ;  wisdom ; 
advice;  counsel.  Chaucer. 

If  please  ye,  listen  to  my  lore.  Spenser. 

3.  Workmanship.     [06i.]  Spenser. 
Lor'e-al  (lor'e-al),  )  a.  (.Z'oSZ.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Lor'al  (lor'al),         )     lore  ;  —  said  of  certain  feath- 
ers of  birds,  scales  of  reptiles,  etc. 

Lor'el  (lor'el),  re.  [V127.  Cf.  LosEi.]  A  good  for 
nothing  fellow  ;  a  vagabond.     [06i.]  Chaucer, 

Lor'en  (lor'gn),  obs.  strong  p.  p.  of  Lobe.      Chaucer. 

Lores'man  (lorz'man),  m.  IJjOre  learning  -f  man."} 
An  instructor.     lObs.}  Gower. 

II  Lo'rette'  (16'r6t'),  re.  [F.]  In  France,  a  name  for  a 
woman  who  is  supported  by  her  lovers,  and  devotes  her- 
self to  idleness,  show,  and  pleasure ;  —  so  called  from  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  in  Paris,  near  which 
many  of  them  resided. 

Lo'ret-tlne'  (lo'rgt-ten'),  re.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  One  of  an 
order  of  mms  founded  in  1812  at  Loretto,  in  Kentucky. 
The  members  of  the  order  (called  also  Sisters  of  Loretto, 
or  Friends  of  Mary  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross)  devote  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  education  and  the  care  of  destitute 
orphans,  their  labors  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  West- 
ern United  States. 

Lor'gnette'  (18r'nySt'  or  16rn-y5t'),  re.  [F.]  An 
opera  glass  ;  pi.  elaborate  double  eyeglasses. 

Lo'll  (16'ri),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Lory. 

Lo-rl'ca  (lo-ri'ka),  n.;  pi.  Loeic^  (-se).  [L.,  lit.,  a 
corselet  of  thongs,  fr.  lorum  thong.]  1.  (Anc.  Armor) 
A  cuirass,  originally  of  leather,  afterward  of  plates  of 
metal  or  horn  sewed  on  linen  or  the  like. 

2.  (Chem.)  Lute  for  protecting  vessels  from  the  fire. 

3.  (Zodl.)  The  protective  case  or  shell  of  an  infusorian 
or  rotifer. 

II.Lor'l-ca'ta(18r't-ka'tA),  re.pC.  [NL.  See  Loricate.] 
(Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  suborder  of  edentates,  covered  with  bony 
plates,  including  the  armadillos,    (b)  The  crocodilia. 


One  of  the  I.dricnta.    Hull  Arniiidillo,  or  IMntnco  (Totirpcu- 
tes  tricinctiis  or  apar-).    A  W.alking  ;  />  Kolloii  up. 
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Lor'1-Cate  (ISrl-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  I/OBICATED 
(-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Loeicatino  (-ka'ting).]  [L. 
loricutus,  p.  p.  of  loricare  to  clothe  in  mail,  to  cover  with 
plastering,  fr.  lorica  a  leather  cuirass,  a  plastering,  fr. 
lorum  thong.]  To  cover  with  some  protecting  substance, 
as  with  lute,  a  crust,  coating,  or  plates. 

Lor'i-cate  (-kit),  a.  [See  Loeicate,  v.']  Covered 
with  a  shell  or  exterior  made  of  plates  somewhat  like  a 
coat  of  mail,  as  in  the  armadillo. 

Lor'i-cate,  n.  (Zodl. )  An  animal  covered  with  bony 
scales,  as  crooodUes  among  reptUes,  and  the  pangolins 
among  mammals. 

IiOr'l-ca'tion  (ISr't-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  loricatio.']  The 
act  of  loricating ;  the  protecting  substance  put  on ;  a 
covering  of  scales  or  plates. 

Lor'i-keet  (lor'i-ket),  n.    (Zodl.)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  small  brush-tongued  par- 
rots or  lories,  found  mostly  in  Australia, 
New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
with  some  forms  in  the  East  In- 
dies.    They  are  arboreal  in  their 
habits  and  feed  largely  upon  the 
honey  of  flowers.     They  belong 
to  Trichoglossus,  Loriculus,  and 
several  allied  genera. 

Lor'i-mer  (-mer), ) 

Lor'i-ner  (-ner),  ) 
[OF.  lormier,  loremier,  fr. 
LL.  loranum  bridle,  L.  lo- 
rum thong,  the  rein  of  a 
bridle.]  A  maker  of  bits, 
spurs,  and  metal  mountings  for  bridles  and  saddles ; 
hence,  a  saddler.     [Obs.']  Holinshed. 

Lor'ing  (lor'ing),  n.  [See  3d  Loee.]  Instructive  dis- 
course.    \_Obs.~\  Spenser. 

Lo'ri-Ot  (lo'rT-St),  n.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  loriou,  for  Voriol, 
orwl,  r  being  the  article.  The  same  word  as  oriole.  See 
Oeiole.]  (Zodl.)  The  golden  oriole  of  Europe.  See 
Oriole. 

Lo'rls  (-ris),  re.  \_Loris, 
or  lori,  the  indigenous  East 
Indian  name.]  (Zodl.) 
Any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  small  lemurs  of 
the  genus  Slenops.  They 
have  long,  slender  limbs 
and  large  eyes,  and  are 
arboreal  in  their  habits. 
The  slender  loris  {S.  gra- 
eilis),  of  Ceylon,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  species. 
[Written  also  lori.'] 

Lorn  (lorn),  a.  [Strong 
p.  p.  of  Lose.  See  Lose, 
FoRLOEN.]  1.  Lost;  un- 
done ;  ruined.     ^Archaic']  The  Slender  Loris.    (K) 

If  thou  readest,  thou  art  lorn.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Forsaken;  abandoned;  solitary;  bereft;  as,  alone, 
lorn  woman. 

Lor'rle  1   (ISr'ry),  re.  /   pi.   Loreies    (-rlz).       [Prob. 

Lor'ry  )  from  lurry  to  pull  or  lug.]  A  small  cart 
or  wagon,  as  those  used  on  the  tramways  in  mines  to 
carry  coal  or  rubbish  ;  also,  a  barrow  or  „ruck  for  shift- 
ing baggage,  as  at  railway  stations. 
_Lo'ry  (lo'ry  V  n. ;  pi.  Loeies  (-ria).  [Hind.  &  MaJay. 
Z»rJ,  nUrl.']  (Zo'61.)  Any  one  of  many  species  of  small 
parrots  of  the  family  Trichoglossidse,  generally  having  the 
tongue  papillose  at  the  tip,  and  the  mandibles  straighter 
and  less  toothed  than  in  common  parrots.  They  are 
foimd  in  the  East  Indies,  Australia,  New  Guinea,  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  They  feed  mostly  on  soft  fruits 
and  on  the  honey  of  flowers. 

1^°°  The  lory,  or  louri,  of  South  Africa  is  the  white- 
crested  plantain  eater  or  turacou.    See  Tubacou. 

Los  (los),  re.    Praise.    See  Loos.     \_Obs.']        Chaucer. 

Los'a-ble  (looz'a-b'l),  a.     Such  as  can  be  lost. 

Los'ange  (ISz'anj),  re.    See  Lozenge. 

Lose  (looz),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Lost  (lost ;  115) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Losinq  (looz'ing).]  [OE.  losien  to  loose, 
be  lost,  lose,  AS.  losian  to  become  loose ;  akin  to  OE. 
leosen  to  lose,  p.  p.  loren,  lorn,  AS.  leSsan,  p.  p.  loren  (in 
comp.),  D.  verliesen,  G.  rerlieren,  Dan.  torlise,  Sw.  for- 
lisa,  ioilora,  Goth,  ivaliusan,  also  to  E.  loose,  a.  &  v. ,  L. 
luere  to  loose,  Gr.  \veiv,  Skr.  lH  to  cut.  V127.  Cf. 
Analysis,  Palsy,  Solve,  Forlorn,  Leasing,  Loose,  Loss.] 

1.  To  part  with  unintentionally  or  unwillingly,  as  by 
accident,  misfortune,  negligence,  penalty,  forfeit,  etc.  ; 
to  be  deprived  of ;  as,  to  lose  money  from  one's  purse 
or  pocket,  or  in  business  or  gaming ;  to  lose  an  arm  or  a 
leg  by  amputation ;  to  lose  men  in  battle. 

Fair  Venus  wept  the  sad  disaster 

Of  having  lost  her  favorite  dove.  Prior. 

2.  To  cease  to  have ;  to  possess  no  longer ;  to  suffer 
diminution  of ;  as,  to  lose  one's  relish  for  anjrthing ;  to 
lose  one's  health. 

If  the  salt  hath  lost  his  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ? 

3Iatt.  V.  13. 

3.  Not  to  employ  or  enjoy ;  to  employ  ineffectually ; 
to  throw  away ;  to  waste  ;  to  squander ;  as,  to  lose  a  day  ; 
to  lose  the  benefits  of  instruction. 

The  unhappy  have  but  hours,  and  these  they  lose.    Dryden. 

4.  To  wander  from ;  to  miss,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to 
find ;  to  go  astray  from ;  as,  to  lose  one's  way. 

He  hath  lost  his  fellows.  Shak. 

5.  To  ruin;  to  destroy;  as,  the  ship  was  lost  on  the 
ledge. 

The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Addison. 

6.  To  be  deprived  of  the  view  of ;  to  cease  to  see  or 
know  the  whereabouts  of ;  as,  he  lost  his  companion  in 
the  crowd. 


Like  following  life  thro'  creatures  you  dissect. 
You  lose  it  in  the  moment  you  detect. 


Pope. 


7.  To  fail  to  obtain  or  enjoy ;  to  fail  to  gain  or  win  ; 
hence,  to  faU  to  catch  with  the  mind  or  senses ;  to  miss ; 
as,  I  lost  a  part  of  what  he  said. 

He  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward.       Matt.  x.  42. 
I  fought  the  battle  bravely  which  I  lost. 
And  lost  it  but  to  Macedonians.  Dryden. 

8.  To  cause  to  part  with  ;  to  deprive  of.     [22.] 

How  should  you  go  about  to  lose  him  a  wife  he  loves  with  so 
much  passion  ?  SirW.  Temple. 

9.  To  prevent  from  gaining  or  obtaining. 

O  false  heart  I  thou  hadst  almost  betrayed  me  to  eternal 
flames,  and  lost  me  this  glory.  Baxter. 

To  lose  ground,  to  fall  behind ;  to  suffer  gradual  loss 
or  disadvantage. —  To  lose  heart,  to  lose  courage;  to  be- 
come tkaid.  "The  mutineers  ;os<  Aeari."  Macaulay.— 
To  lose  one's  head,  to  be  thrown  off  one's  balance  ;  to  lose 
the  use  of  one's  good  sense  or  judgment. 

In  the  excitement  of  such  a  discovery,  many  scholars  lost 
tlieir  heads.  Whitney. 

—  To  lose  one's  self,  (a)  To  forget  or  mistake  the  bearing 
of  surroimding  objects ;  as,  to  lose  one^s  self  in  a  great 
city,  (b)  To  have  the  perceptive  and  rational  powers 
temporarily  suspended ;  as,  we  lose  ourselves  in  sleep.  — 
To  lose  sight  of.  (a)  To  cease  to  see ;  as,  to  lose  sight  of 
the  land,  (b)  To  overlook  ;  to  forget ;  to  faU  to  perceive ; 
as,  he  lost  sight  of  the  issue. 

Lose  (looz),  V.  i.  To  suffer  loss,  disadvantage,  or  defeat ; 
to  be  worse  off,  esp.  as  the  result  of  any  kind  of  contest. 
We  'II  .  .  .  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news  ;  and  we  'U  talk  with  them  too. 
Who  loses  and  who  wins  ;  who 's  in,  who 's  out.       Shak, 

Los'el  (looz'el),  n.      [From  the  root  of  lose,  loss. 

V127.     Cf.  LoEEL.]     One  who  loses  by  sloth  or  neglect ; 

a  worthless  person ;  a  lorel.     \_Archaic~\  Spenser. 

One  sad  losel  soils  a  name  for  aye.  Byron. 

Los'el,  a.    Wasteful ;  slothful. 

Los'en-ger  (loz'en-jer),  n.  [OP.  losengier,  losengeor, 
fr.  losengier  to  deceive,  flatter,  losenge  flattery,  Pr.  lau- 
zenga,  fr.  L.  laus  praise.  Cf.  Lozenge.]  A  flatterer  ;  a 
deceiver ;  a  cozener.     [Oii.]  Chaucer. 

To  a  fair  pair  of  gallows,  there  to  end  their  lives  with  shame, 
as  a  number  of  such  other  tosengers  had  done.  Holinshed. 

Los'en-ger-le  (-jSr-i),  n.  [OF.]  Flattery;  deceit; 
trickery.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Los'er  (lobz'er),  n.    One  who  loses.  South. 

Lo'sing  (lo'zing),  a.  [See  Losenger J  Given  to  flat- 
tery or  deceit ;  flattering;  cozeniug.     [C&i.] 

Amongst  the  many  simoniacal  prelates  that  swarmed  in  the 
land,  Herbert,  Bishop  of  Thetford,  must  not  be  forgotten;  nick- 
named Losing,  that  is,  the  Flatterer.  Fuller. 

Los'lng  (looz'ing),  a.  [See  Lose,  v.  t.]  Causing  or 
incurring  loss  ;  as,  a  losing  game  or  business. 

Who  strive  to  sit  out  losing  hands  are  lost.       Herbert. 

Los'lng-ly  (looz'-),  adv.    In  a  manner  to  incur  loss. 

Loss  (ISs  ;  115),  re.  [AS.  los  loss,  losing,  fr.  leosan  to 
lose.  V127.  See  Lose,  v.  i.]  1.  The  act  of  losing; 
failure  ;  destruction  ;  privation  ;  as,  the  loss  of  property ; 
loss  of  money  by  gaming  ;  loss  of  health  or  reputation. 

Assured  loss  before  the  match  be  played.  Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  losing  or  having  lost ;  the  privation, 
defect,  misfortune,  harm,  etc.,  which  ensues  from  losing. 

Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss.      Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  lost  or  from  which  one  has  parted ; 
waste;  —  opposed  to  gain  or  increase;  as,  the  loss  of 
liquor  by  leakage  was  considerable. 

4.  The  state  of  being  lost  or  destroyed  ;  especially,  the 
wreck  or  foundering  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel. 

5.  Failure  to  gain  or  win  ;  as,  loss  of  a  race  or  battle. 

6.  Failure  to  us_e  advantageously ;  as,  loss  of  time. 

7.  (Mil.)  Killed,  wotmded,  and  captured  persons,  or 
captured  property. 

8.  {Insurance)  Destruction  or  diminution  of  value,  if 
brought  about  in  a  manner  provided  for  in  the  insurance 
contract  (as  destruction  by  fire  or  wreck,  damage  by 
water  or  smoke),  or  the  death  or  injury  of  an  insured 
person  ;  also,  the  sum  paid  or  payable  therefor ;  as,  the 
losses  of  the  company  this  year  amount  to  a  million  of 
dollars. 

To  bear  a  loss,  to  make  a  loss  good ;  also,  to  sustain 
a  loss  without  sinking  under  it.  —  To  be  at  a  loss,  to  be 
puzzled ;  to  be  unable  to  determine  ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty. 

Syn.  — Privation;  detriment;  injury;  damage. 

Loss'ful  (-ful),  a.    Detrimental.     I0bs.'\      Bp.  Hall. 

Loss'less,  a.     Free  from  loss.     \_Obs.'\  Milton. 

Lost  (lost ;  115),  a.  [Prop.  p.  p.  of  OE.  losien.  See 
Lose,  v.  t.]  1.  Parted  with  unwillingly  or  unintention- 
ally ;  not  to  be  found  ;  missing ;  as,  a  lost  book  or  sheep. 

2.  Parted  with ;  no  longer  held  or  possessed  ;  as,  a 
lost  limb  ;  lost  honor. 

3.  Not  gained  or  won ;  as,  a  lost  prize  ;  a  lost  battle. 

4.  Not  employed  or  enjoyed ;  thrown  away  ;  employed 
ineffectually  ;  wasted ;  squandered ;  as,  a  lost  day ;  a  lost 
opportunity  or  benefit. 

5.  Having  wandered  from,  or  unable  to  find,  the  way ; 
bewildered  ;  perplexed  ;  as,  a  child  lost  in  the  woods  ;  a 
stranger  lost  in  London. 

6.  Ruined  or  destroyed,  either  physically  or  morally ; 
past  help  or  hope ;  as,  a  ship  lost  at  sea ;  a  woman  lost  to 
virtue  ;  a  lost  soul. 

7.  Hardened  beyond  sensibility  or  recovery ;  alienated ; 
insensible  ;  as,  lost  to  shame  ;  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor. 

8.  Not  perceptible  to  the  senses;  no  longer  visible; 
as,  an  island  lost  in  a  fog ;  a  person  lost  in  a  crowd. 

9.  Occupied  with,  or  under  the  influence  of,  something, 
so  as  to  be  insensible  of  external  things ;  as,  to  be  lost  in 
thought. 

Lost  motion  (Mach.),  the  difference  between  the  mccioti 
of  a  driver  and  that  of  a  follower,  due  to  the  yieldinsr  of 
parts  or  looseness  of  joints. 

Lot  (lot),  re.  [AS.  hlot ;  akin  to  hleStan  to  cast  lots, 
OS.  hlot  lot,  D.  lot,  G.  loos,  OHG.  loz,  Icel.  hlutr,  Sw.  loit, 
Dan.  lod,  Goth,  hlauts.     Cf.  Allot,  Lotto,  Lottsrt.] 


1.  That  which  happens  without  human  design  or  fore- 
thought ;  chance  ;  accident ;  hazard ;  fortune  ;  fate. 
But  save  my  life,  which  lot  before  your  foot  doth  lay.    Spenser. 

2.  Anything  (as  a  die,  pebble,  ball,  or  slip  of  paper) 
used  in  determining  a  question  by  chance,  or  without 
man's  choice  or  wiU ;  as,  to  cast  or  draw  lots. 

The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof 

is  of  the  Lord.  Frov.  xvL  33. 

If  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds.  Shak. 

3.  The  part,  or  fate,  which  falls  to  one,  as  it  were,  by 
chance,  or  without  his  planning. 

O  visions  ill  foreseen  I   Each  day's  lot'a 

Enough  to  bear.  Milton, 

He  was  but  born  to  try 
The  lot  of  man—  to  suffer  and  to  die,  Pope. 

4.  A  separate  portion  ;  a  number  of  thmgs  taken  col- 
lectively ;  as,  a  lot  of  stationery ;  —  colloquially,  some- 
times of  people  ;  as,  a  sorry  lot;  a  bad  lot. 

1,  this  winter,  met  with  a  very  large  lot  of  English  heads, 
chiefly  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Walpole. 

5.  A  distinct  portion  or  plot  of  land,  usually  smaller 
than  a  field  ;  as,  a  building  lot  in  a  city. 

The  defendants  leased  a  house  and  lot  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Kent. 

6.  A  large  quantity  or  number ;  a  great  deal ;  as,  to 
spend  a  lot  of  money  ;  lots  of  people  think  so.     ICollog.] 

He  wrote  to  her  ...  he  might  be  detained  in  London  by  a  lot 
of  business.  W.  Black, 

7.  A  prize  in  a  lottery.     [06«.]  Evelyn. 
To  cast  In  one's  lot  with,  to  share  the  fortunes  of.—  To 

cast  lots,  to  use  or  throw  a  die,  or  some  other  instrument, 
by  the  unforeseen  turn  or  positio.i  of  which,  an  event  is 
by  previous  agreement  determined.  —  To  draw  lots,  to  de- 
termine an  event,  or  make  a  decision,  by  drawing  one 
thing  from  a  number  whose  marks  are  concealed  from 
the  drawer.  —To  pay  scot  and  lot,  to  pay  taxes  according 
to  one's  ability.    See  Scot. 

Lot  (lot),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lotted  (-tSd) ;  p.  pr.  Ss 
vb.  n.  LoTTiNa  (-ting).]  To  allot ;  to  sort ;  to  portion. 
[iJ.] 

To  lot  on  or  upon,  to  count  or  reckon  upon ;  to  expect 
with  pleasure.    [Colloq.  U.  S.'\ 

Lote  (lot),  re.  [L.  lotus,  Gr.  Autos.  Cf.  Lotus.]  (Bot.) 
A  large  tree  (Celtis  australis),  found  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. It  has  a  hard  wood,  and  bears  a  cherrylike  fruit. 
CaUed  also  nettle  tree.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Lote,  re.     [F.  lotte.']    (Zodl.)  The  European  burbot. 

Lote  (lot),  V.  i.  [AS.  lutian.2  To  lurk ;  to  lie  hid. 
[Obs.1  Chaucer. 

Loth  (loth),  a.,  Lothly,  a.  &  adv. ,liOtb.'aome  (loth'- 
sQm),  a.,  etc.     See  Loath,  Loathly,  etc. 

Lo-tha'rl-o  (lo-tha'ri-o),  re.  [Name  of  a  character  in 
Rowe's  drama,  "  The  Fair  Penitent."]  A  gay  seducer  of 
women ;  a  libertine. 

Lo'tlon  (lo'shun),  n.  [L.  lotio,  fr.  lavare,  latum,  to 
wash  :  cf.  F.  lotion.  See  Late  to  wash.]  1.  A  washing, 
especially  of  the  skin  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  fair. 

2.  A  liquid  preparation  for  bathing  the  skin,  or  an  in- 
jured or  diseased  part,  either  for  a  medicinal  purpose,  or 
for  improving  its  appearance. 

Lo'tO  (lo'to),  re.     See  Lotto. 

II  Lo-tong'  (16-t8ng'),  n.  [Malay  -  Za^orej.]  (Zodl.) 
An  East  Indian  monkey  (Semnopithecus  femoralis). 

II  Lo-toph'a-gl  (lo-t5f 'a-ji),  re.  pi.  [L. ,  f  r.  Gr.  Auto- 
(j>dyoL ;  Autos  the  lotus  -|-  <l>a.yelv  to  eat.]  (Class.  Myth.) 
A  people  visited  by  Ulysses  in  his  wanderings.  Thej 
subsisted  on  the  lotus.   See  Lotus  (b),  and  Lotus-eatee. 

Lo'tos  (lo'tos),  re.     [NL.]     (.Bo^.)  See  Lotus. 

Lot'ter-y  (lot'ter-y),  re.  /  pi.  Lotteries  (-iz).  [Lot 
-f-  -e7'y,  as  in  brewer)/,  bindery.]  1.  A  scheme  for  the 
distribution  of  prizes  by  lot  or  chance  ;  esp.,  a  gaming 
scheme  in  which  one  or  more  tickets  bearing  particular 
numbers  draw  prizes,  and  the  rest  of  the  tickets  are 
blanks.     Fig. :  An  affair  of  chance. 

11^=°  The  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  most  of  the 
States  make  lotteries  illegal. 

2.  Allotment ;  thing  allotted.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Lot'tO  (lot'to),  re.  [F.  loto  or  It.  lotto,  prop.,  a  lot; 
of  German  origin.  See  Lot.]  A  game  of  chance,  played 
with  cards,  on  which  are  inscribed  numbers,  and  any 
contrivance  (as  a  wheel  containing  numbered  balls)  for 
determining  a  set  of  numbers  by  chance.  The  player 
holding  a  card  having  on  it  the  set  of  numbers  drawn 
from  the  wheel  takes  the  stakes  after  a  certain  percen- 
tage of  them  has  been  deducted  for  the  dealer.  A  variety 
of  lotto  is  called  keno.     [Often  written  leto.J 

Lo'ture  (lo'tiir ;  135),  re.  [L.  lotura.  See  Lotion.] 
See  Lotion.     [Obs.'\  '     Holland. 

Lo'tUS  (lo'tus),  n.     [L.   lotus,  Gr.  Autos.     Cf.  Lotb.] 

1.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  name  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  water  lilies ;  as 
Nelumbium  speciosum,  used  in 
religious  ceremonies,  anciently 
in  Egypt,  and  to  this  day  in  i 
Asia  ;  Nelumbium  luteum,  the  ' 
American  lotus ;  and  Nym- 
phxa  Lotus  aaAN.  cxrulea,  the 
respectively  whit  e-flowered 
and  blue-flowered  lotus  of  mod- 
ern Egypt,  which,  with  Nelum- 
bium speciosum,  are  figured 
on  its  ancient  monuments. 
(6)  The  lotus  of  the  lotus- 
eaters,  probably  a  tree  found  in  Northern  Africa,  Sicily, 
Portugal,  and  Spain  {Zizyphus  Lotus),  the  fruit  of  which 
is  mildly  sweet.  It  was  fabled  by  the  ancients  to  make 
strangers  who  ate  of  it  forget  their  native  country,  or 
io-  -  "'  rT,-->e  to  return  to  it.  (c)  The  lote,  or  nettle  tree. 
Si^.:-  L',  L.  (d)  A  genus  (Lotus)  of  leguminous  plants 
much  resembling  clover.     [Written  also  lotos.'\ 

EnropciE  lotos,  a  small  tree  (Diospyros  Lotus)  of  South- 
ern Eurupt'  and  Asia ;  also,  its  rather  large  bluish  black 
\t>j  ry,  which  is  called  also  the  date  plum. 


Flower  of  Lotus  (A'elum- 
l)iiim  luteum). 


ale,    senate,   care,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   gU ;    eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent;    ice.    i  ea,   HI;    old,    obey,   drb,    fidd ; 
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2.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  much  used  in  Egyptian  ar- 
chitecture, generally  asserted  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  Egyptian  water  lily. 

Lo'tUS-eat'er  (lo'tiis-ef  Sr),  )  re.     {Class.  Myth.)  One 

Lo'tOS-eat'er  (lo'tSs-efer),  )  who  ate  the  fruit  or 
leaf  of  the  lotus,  and,  as  a  consequence,  gave  himself  up 
to  indolence  and  daydreams  ;  one  of  the  Lotophagi. 

The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters.     2'ennyson. 

II  Lou-Chettes'  (loo-shets'),  ?».  pi.  [F.]  Goggles  in- 
tended to  rectify  strabismus  by  permitting  vision  only 
directly  in  front.  Knight. 

Loud  (loud),  a.  ICompar.  Loudek  (-er) ;  superl. 
Loudest.]  [OE.  loud,  lud,  AS.  hlud ;  akin  to  OS.  hlud, 
D.  luid,  OHG.  lut,  G.  laut,  L.  -cluius,  in  mclutus,  iuclilus, 
celebrated,  renowned,  cluere  to  be  called,  Gr.  kAvtos 
heard,  loud,  famous,  xXveiv  to  hear,  Skr.  fru.  V41. 
Cf .  Client,  Listen,  Slave  a  serf.]  1.  Having,  making, 
or  being  a  strong  or  great  sound  ;  noisy ;  striking  the  ear 
with  great  force ;  as,  a  loud  cry  ;  loud  thunder. 

They  were  instant  with  loud  voices,  requiring  that  he  might 
be  crucified.  Luke  xxiii.  23. 

2.  Clamorous;  boisterous. 

She  is  loud  and  stubborn.  Prov.  vii.  11. 

3.  Emphatic  ;  impressive ;  urgent ;  as,  a  loud  call  for 
united  effort.     \_Colloq.'\ 

4.  Ostentatious  ;  likely  to  attract  attention  ;  gaudy ; 
as,  a  loud  style  of  dress ;  loud  colors.     {Slang'] 

Syn.  —  Noisy ;  boisterous ;  vociferous ;  clamorous ; 
obstreperous ;  turbulent ;  blustering ;  vehement. 

Loud,  QC^v.     l_k&.  hlude.']     With  loudness ;  loudly. 

To  speak  loud  in  public  assemblies.  Addison. 

Loud'ful  (-ful),  a.    Noisy.     [OJs.]  Marston. 

Loud'ly,  adv.    In  a  loud  manner.  Denham. 

Loud'-mouthed'  (-mouthd'),  a.  Having  a  loud  voice  ; 
talking  or  soimdiug  noisily  ;  noisily  impudent. 

Loud'ness,  n.     The  quahty  or  state  of  being  loud. 

Loud'-volced'  (-voisf),  a.  Having  a  loud  voice ; 
noisy ;  clamorous.  Byron. 

Lough  (18k),  n.  [See  1st  Loch.]  A  loch  or  lake  ;  — 
BO  spelt  in  Ireland. 

Lough  (ISf),  obs.  strong  imp.  of  Laush.         Chaucer. 

Lou'lS  d'or'  (loo'i  dor'),  [r.,  gold  louis.]  Formerly, 
a  gold  coin  of  France  nominally  worth  twenty  shillings 
sterling,  but  of  varying  value ;  —  first  struck  in  1640. 

Lou'ls  qua-torze'  (loo'i  ka^tSrz').  [F.,  Louis  four- 
teenth.] Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  art  or 
style  of  the  times  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France ;  as,  Louis 
guatorze  architecture. 

Louk  (louk),  n.    An  accomplice  ;  a  "  pal."    [06^.] 

There  is  no  thief  without  a  louk.  Chaucer. 

Lounge  (lounj),  v.  i.  [imp  &  p.  p.  Lounged  (lounjd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lounging  (loun'jing).]  [OE.  lungis  a 
tall,  sloYi^,  awkward  fellow,  OF.  longis,  longin,  said  to 
be  fr.  Longinus,  the  name  of  the  centurion  who  pierced 
the  body  of  Christ,  but  with  reference  also  to  L.  longus 
long.  Cf.  Long,  a.]  To  spend  time  lazily,  whether  loll- 
ing or  idly  sauntering ;  to  pass  time  indolently;  to  stand, 
sit,  or  recline,  in  an  indolent  manner. 

We  lounge  over  the  sciences,  dawdle  through  literature,  yawn 
over  politics.  J.  Hannay. 

Lounge,  re.  1.  An  idle  gait  or  stroU;  the  state  of  re- 
clining indolently ;  a  place  of  lounging. 

She  went  with  Lady  Stock  to  a  bookseller's,  whose  shop 
served  as  a  fashionable  lounge.  Miss  Edgeworth. 

2.  A  piece  of  furniture  resembling  a  sofa,  upon  which 
one  may  lie  or  recline. 

Loun'ger  (loun'jer),  re.     One  who  lounges ;  an  idler. 

Loup  (loop),  n.    {Iron  Works)  See  1st  Loop. 

II  Loup'-cer'vler'  (loo'sSr'vyS'),  re.  [F.  Cf.  LusERN.] 
{Zool. )  The  Canada  lynx.     See  Lynx. 

II  Loup'-loup'  (loo'lob'),  re.  [F.]  (2^ooZ.)  The  Pom- 
eranian or  Spitz  dog. 

Loups  (loops),  re.  pi. ;  sing.  Loup.  [F.,  prop.,  a  wolf.] 
(Ethnol.)  The  Pawnees,  a  tribe  of  North  American  In- 
dians whose  principal  totem  was  the  wolf. 

II  Lour  (loor),  re.  [Native  name.]  {Zool.)  An  Asiatic 
sardine  {Clupea  Neohowii),  valued  for  its  oil. 

Lour  (lour),  V.  i.    See  Lower. 

Lou'ri  (lou'ri),  re.   {Zool.)  See  Lory. 

Louse  (lous),  re.  /  pi.  Lice  (Us).  [OE.  lous,  AS.  lUs, 
pi.  lys;  akin  to  D.  luis,  G.  laus,  OHG. 
lus,  Icel.  lus,  Sw.  lus,  Dan.  luus  ;  perh. 
80  named  because  it  is  destructive,  and 
akin  to  E.  lose,  loose.]  {Zool.)  1.  Any 
one  of  numerous  species  of  small,  wing- 
less, suctorial,  parasitic  insects  belonging 
to  a  tribe  {Pediculina),  now  usually  re- 
garded as  degraded  Hemiptera.  To  this 
group  belong  most  of  the  lice  of  man  and 
other  mammals  ;  as,  the  head  louse  of 
man  {Pediculus  capitis),  the  body  louse 
{P.  vestimenti),  and  the  crab  louse 
{Phthirius  pubis),  and  many  others.  See 
Crab  louse.  Bog  louse.  Cattle  louse,  etc.,  Head  Louse  (Pe- 
under  Crab,  Dog,  etc.  1"""  u"'  capitis). 

2.  Any  one  of  numerous  smaU  mandib-  '^""^  '^"'"rged. 
ulate  msects,  mostly  parasitic  on  birds,  and  feeding  on 
the  feathers.  They  are  known  as  MaUophaga,  or  bird 
lice,  though  some  occur  on  the  hair  of  mammals.  They 
are  usually  regarded  as  degraded  Pseudoneuroptera. 
See  Mallophaga. 

3.  Any  one  of  the  numerous  species  of  aphids,  or  plant 
lice.     See  Aphid. 

4.  Any  small  crustacean  parasitic  on  fishes.  See 
Bhanchiura,  and  Ichthyophthira. 

,fW"  The  terni  is  also  applied  to  various  other  para- 
sites ;  as,  the  whale  louse,  bee  louse,  horse  louse. 

Louse  fly  {Zool.),  a  parasitic  dipterous  insect  of  the 
poup  Pupipara.  Some  of  them  are  wingless,  as  the  bee 
louse.  —  Louaa  mite  (Zool.),  anyone  of  numerous  species 
oi   mites  which  nifest  mammals  and  birds,  clinging  to 


Louse  Mite  of  the 
Sparrow  (Dertiia- 
leichus  chelopus). 
Male,  much  en- 
larged. 


Louver  Board- 


the  hair  and  feathers  like  lice.    They  belong  to  Myohia, 
Dermaleichus,  Mycoptes,  and   several 
other  genera. 

Louse  (louz),  V.  t.  To  clean  from 
lice.  "  You  sat  and  loused  him."  Swift. 

Louse'wort'  (lous'wfirf),  re.  {Bot.) 
Any  species  of  Pedicularis,  a  genus  of 
peremiial  herbs.  It  was  said  to  make 
sheep  that  fed  on  it  lousy. 

Yellow  lousewort,  a  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Rhinanthus. 

Lous'i-ly  (louz'T-iy),  adv.  [From 
Lousy.  ]  In  a  lousy  manner ;  in  a  mean, 
paltry  manner;  scurvily.     [Vulgar] 

Lous'i-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  lousy. 

Lous'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Infested  with 
lice. 

2.  Mean;  contemptible;  as,  a ZoMS?/ knave.    [Vulgar] 
Such  loiLsy  learning  as  this  is.  Bole. 

Lout  (lout),  V.  i.     [OE.  louten,  luten,  AS.  lUtan;  akin 

to  Icel.  lUta,  Dan.  lude,  OHG.  lUzen  to  lie  hid.]   To  bend ; 

to  bow ;  to  stoop.     [Archaic]       Chaucer.    Longfellow. 

He  fair  the  knight  saluted,  touting  low.        Sjienser. 

Lout,  n.  [Formerly  also  written  lowi.]  A  clownish, 
awkwardifellow ;  a  bumpkin.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Lout,  V.  t.  To  treat  as  a  lout  or  fool ;  to  neglect ;  to 
disappoint.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Lout'lsh,  a.  Clownish  ;  rude  ;  awkward.  "  Loutish 
clown."  Sir  P.  Sidney.  —  Lout'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  liOuV- 
Ish-ness,  »•     _   _ 

II  Lou-tou'  (loo-too'),  re.  [Native  name.]  {Zool.)  A 
crested  black  monkey  (Semnopithecus  maurus)  of  Java. 

Lou'ver  )  (lob'ver),  re.     [OE.  lover,  OF.  lover,  lovier; 

Lou'vre  )  or  Vouvert  the  opening,  fr.  overt,  ouvert, 
p.  p.  of  ovrir,  ouvrir,  to  open,  F.  ouvrir.  Cf.  Overt.] 
{Arch.)  A  small  lantern.  See  Lantern,  2  (a).  [Written 
also  lover,  loover,  lovery,  and  luffer.] 

Leaver  boards  or  boarding,  the  sloping  boards  set  to 
shed    rainwater    outward   in   openings 
which  are  to  be  left  otherwise  unfilled  ; 
as  belfry  windows,  the  openings  of  a  lou- 
ver, etc.  —  Louver  work,  slatted  work. 

Lov'a-ble  (IQv'a-b'l),  a.  Having  qual- 
ities that  excite,  or  are  fitted  to  excite, 
love  ;  worthy  of  love. 

Elaine  the  fair,  Elaine  the  lovable, 

Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat.    Tennyson. 

Lov'age  (liiv'ij),  re.  [F.  liveche,  fr.  L. 
levisticum,  ligusticum,  a  plant  indige- 
nous to  Liguria,  lovage,  from  Ligusticus 
Ligustine,  Ligurian,  Liguria  a  country 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul.]  {Bot.)  An  umbeUit- 
erous  plant  {Levisticum  officinale),  sometimes  used  in 
medicine  as  an  aromatic  stimulant. 

Love  (liiv),  re.     [OE.  love,  hive,  AS.  lufe,  lufu  ;  akin 
to  E.  lief,  Relieve,  L.  lubet,  libel,  it  pleases,  Skr.  lubh  to 
be  lustful.     See  Liep.]     1.  A  feeling   of  strong  attach- 
ment induced  by  that  which  delights  or  commands  admi- 
ration ;  preeminent  kindness  or  devotion  to  another ;  af- 
fection ;  tenderness ;  as,  the  love  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
Of  all  the  dearest  bonds  we  prove 
Thou  countest  sons'  and  mothers'  love 
Most  sacred,  most  Thine  own.  Keble. 

2.  Especially,  devoted  attachment  to,  or  tender  or  pas- 
sionate affection  for,  one  of  the  opposite  sex. 

He  on  his  side 
Leaning  half-raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  love 
Hung  over  her  enamored.  Milton. 

3.  Courtship  ;  —  chiefly  in  the  phrase  to  make  love, 
i.  e.,  to  court,  to  woo,  to  solicit  union  in  marriage. 

Demetrius  .  .  . 
Made  loi^e  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul.  Shak. 

4.  Affection  ;  kind  feeling ;  friendship ;  strong  liking 
or  desire  ;  fondness  ;  good  will ;  —  opposed  to  hate ; 
often  with  of  and  an  object. 

Love,  and  health  to  all.  Shak. 

Smit  with  the  loi-c  of  sacred  song.  Milton. 

The  love  of  science  faintly  warmed  his  breast.  Fenton. 

5.  Due  gratitude  and  reverence  to  God. 

Keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God.  Jude  21. 

6.  The  object  of  affection  ;  —  often  employed  in  en- 
dearing address.     "  Trust  me,  few."  Dryden. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love.  Spenser. 

7.  Cupid,  the  god  of  love  ;  sometimes,  Venus. 

Such  was  his  form  as  painters,  when  they  show 

Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  Loves  bestow.  Dryden. 

Therefore  do  nimble-pinioned  doves  draw  Love.     Shak. 

8.  A  thin  silk  stuff.     [Obs.]  Boyle. 

9.  {Bot.)  A  climbing  species  of  Clematis  (C  Vitalba). 

10.  Nothing ;  no  points  scored  on  one  side  ;  —  used  in 
counting  score  at  tennis,  etc. 

He  won  the  match  by  three  sets  to  love.    Tlie  Field. 

^S"  Love  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  compounds, 
in  most  of  which  the  meaning  is  very  obvious  ;  as,  love- 
cracked,  /o»'e-darting,  feie-killing,  fe?'e-linked,  love- 
taught,  etc. 

A  labor  of  love,  a  labor  undertaken  on  account  of  re- 
gard for  some  person,  or  through  pleasure  in  the  work 
itself,  without  expectation  of  reward.  —  Free  love,  the 
doctrine  or  practice  of  consorting  with  one  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  at  pleasure,  without  marriage.  See  Free 
love.  —  Free  lover,  one  who  avows  or  practices  free  love. 
—  In  love,  in  the  act  of  loving ;  —  said  esp.  of  the  love 
of  the  sexes :  as,  to  be  in  love ;  to  f.nll  ?«.  love.  —  Love 
apple  (Bot.),  the  tom.ato.  —Love  bird  (Zool.),  any  one  of 
several  species  of  small,  short-tailed  parrots,  or  pnrra- 
keets,  of  the  genus  Ariapnriris,  and  allied  genera.  They 
are  mostly  from  Africa.  Some  species  are  olten  kept  as 
cage  birds,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  affection  wliioh 
they  show  for  their  mates.  —  Love  broker,  a  person  who 
for  pay  acts  as  agent  between  lovers,  or  as  a  go-between 
in  a  sexual  intrigue.     Shak.  —  Love  charm,  a  charm  for 


exciting  love.  Ld.  Lytton.  —  Love  child,  an  illegitimate 
cluld.  Jane  Austen.— 'Lava  day,  a  day  formerly  appointed 
for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences.  [Obs.]  Piers 
Plowman.  Chaucer.  —  Love  drink,  a  love  potion ;  a  phil- 
ter. Chaucer.  —  Love  favor,  something  given  to  he  worn 
in  token  of  love.  —  Love  feast,  a  religious  festival,  held 
quarterly  by  some  religious  denominations,  as  the  Mora- 
vians and  Methodists,  in  imitation  of  the  agapse  of  the 
early  Christians.  —  Love  feat,  the  gallant  act  of  a  lover. 
Shak.—  Love  game,  a  game,  as  in  tennis,  in  wliich  the  van- 
quished person  or  party  does  not  score  a  point.  — Love 
grass.  {Gt.liebesgrus.']  (So^)  Any  grass  of  the  genus  iJra- 
groslis.  —  Love-in-a-mist.  (Bot.)  (a)  An  herb  of  the  But- 
tercup family  (Nigella  Dumascena)  having  the  flowers 
hidden  in  a  maze  of  finely  cut  bracts.  (6)  The  West  In- 
dian Passiflora  fcetida,  which  has  similar  bracts.  —  Love- 
in-idleness  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  violet ;  the  small  pansy. 
A  little  western  flower. 

Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wound ; 

And  maidens  call  it  love-iu-ldleness.  Shak. 

—  Love  juice,  juice  of  a  plant  supposed  to  produce  love. 
Shak.— hove  knot,  a  knot  or  bow,  as  of  ribbon ;  —  so  called 
from  being  used  as  a  token  of  love,  or  as  .i  pledge  of  mu- 
tual aftaction.  Milman.  —Love  lass,  a  sweetheart.  —Love 
letter,  a  letter  of  courtship.  5Aai'. —Love-lies-bleeding 
(Bot.),  a  species  of  amaranth  (Amarantws  melancholicus). 

—  Love  match,  a  marriage  brought  about  by  love  alone.  — 
Love  potion,  a  compounded  draught  intended  to  excite 
love,  or  venereal  desire.  —  Love  rites,  sexual  intercourse. 
Pope.  —  Love  scene,  an  exliibition  of  love,  as  between  lov- 
ers on  the  stage. — Love  suit,  courtship.  Shak. — Of  all 
loves,  for  the  sake  of  all  love  ;  by  all  means.  [Obs.]  "Mrs. 
Arden  desired  him  of  all  loves  to  come  back  again."  Hol- 
inshed; — The  god  of  love,  or  Love  god,  Cupid.  —  To  make 
love  to,  to  express  affection  for;  to  woo.  "If  you  will 
marry,  make  your  loves  to  me."  Shak. —  To  play  for  love, 
to  play  a  game,  as  at  cards,  without  stakes.  "  A  game 
at  piquet  for  love. ' '    Lamb. 

Syn. —Affection  ;  friendship;  kindness;  tenderness; 
fondness ;  delight. 

Love  {\\xv),v.t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Loved  (liivd) ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Loving.]  [AS.  lufian.  V124.  See  Love,  «.]  1.  To 
have  a  feeling  of  love  for ;  to  regard  with  affection  or 
good  will ;  as,  to  love  one's  children  and  friends ;  to  love 
one's  country  ;  to  love  one's  God. 

Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 

with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  Matt.  xxii.  37. 

Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.    Matt.  xxii.  3S. 

2.  To  regard  with  passionate  and  devoted  affection,  as 
that  of  one  sex  for  the  other. 

3.  To  take  dehght  or  pleasure  in ;  to  have  a  strong  lik- 
ing or  desire  for,  or  interest  in  ;  to  be  pleased  with ;  to 
like ;  as,  to  love  books ;  to  love  adventures. 

Wit.  eloquence,  and  poetry. 

Arts  which  I  loved.  Cowley. 

Love,  V.  i.    To  have  the  feeling  of  love  ;  to  be  in  love. 

Love'a-ble  (luv'A-b'l),  a.    See  Lovable. 

Love'-dru'ry  (-dru'ry),  re.  [Love  -\-  OF.  druerie. 
Cf.  Druery.]     Affection.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Lov-ee'  (Iflv-e'),  re.  One  who  is  loved.  [Humorous] 
"  The  lover  and  lovee."  Richardson. 

Love'ful  (luv'ful),  a.    Full  of  love.    [Obs.]  Sylvester. 

Love'Iess,  a.  1.  Void  of  love ;  void  of  tenderness  or 
kindness.  Milton.    Shelton. 

2.  Not  attracting  love  ;  unattractive. 

These  are  ill-favored  to  see  to  ;  and  yet,  as  loi-eless  as  they 
be,  they  are  not  without  some  medicinable  virtues.        Holland. 

Love'li-ly  (liiv1T-iy),  adv.  [From  Lovely.]  In  a 
manner  to  excite  love  ;  amiably.     [P.]  Otway. 

Love'li-ness,  n.  [From  Lovely.]  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  lovely. 

If  there  is  such  a  native  loveliness  in  the  sex  as  to  make  them 
victorious  when  in  the  wrong,  how  resistless  their  power  when 
they  are  on  the  side  of  truth  T  Spectator. 

Love'lock'  (-ISk'),  re.     A  long  lock  of  hair  hanging 

prominently  by  itself ;    an  earlock ;  —  worn  by  men  of 

fashion  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.     Burton. 

A  long  lovelock  and  long  hair  he  wore.     Sir  TV.  Scott. 

Love'lorn'  (-16rn'),  a.    Forsaken  by  one's  love. 

The  lovelorn  nightingale.  Milton. 

Lovely  (luv'ly),  a.  [Compar.  Lovelier  (-IT-er)  ; 
superl.  Loveliest.]  [AS.  luflic]  1.  Having  such  an 
appearance  as  excites,  or  is  fitted  to  excite,  love  ;  beau- 
tiful ;  charming  ;  very  pleasing  in  form,  looks,  tone,  or 
manner.     "Lovely  to  look  on."  Piers  Plowman. 

Not  one  fio  fair  of  face,  of  speech  so  lovely.   liohert  of  Brvnne. 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers.  Shak. 

2.  Iiovable ;  amiable  ;  having  qualities  of  any  kind 
which  excite,  or  are  fitted  to  excite,  love  or  friendship. 

A  most  lovely  gentlemanlike  man.  Shak, 

3.  Loving  ;  tender.     [06i.]    "  A  lovely  kiss."    Shak. 

Many  a  loi'ely  look  on  them  he  cast.         Chaucer. 

4.  Very  pleasmg;  —  applied  loosely  to  almost  anything 
which  is  not  grand  or  merely  pretty  ;  as,  a  lovely  view ; 
a  lovely  valley  ;  a  lovely  melody. 

Indeed  these  fields 
Are  lovely;  ?o«e?ier  not  the  Elysian  lawns.     Tennyson. 
Syn.— Beautiful;  charming;  delightful;  delectable; 
enchanting  ;  lovable  ;  amiable. 

Lovely,  adv.  In  a  manner  to  please,  or  to  excite 
love.     [O/m.  ori?.]  Tyndale. 

Love'— mak'ing  (liSv'mak'Tng),  n.  Courtship.  Bacoti. 
Love'mon'ger  (-miJn'ger),  n.     One  who  deals  in  af- 
fairs of  love.      [Obs.]    ~  Shak. 
Lov'er   (liiv'er),  n.     1.  Oue  who  loves ;   one  who  is 
in  love ;  —  usually  limited,  in  the  singular,  to  a  person, 
of  the  male  sex.                                                        Qower. 
Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  can  not  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit.  Shak. 

2.  A  friend ;  one  strongly  attached  to  another ;  one 
who  greatly  desires  the  welfare  of  any  person  or  thing ; 
as,  a  lover  of  his  country. 

I  slow  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome.  Shak. 

3.  One  who  has  a  strong  liking  for  anything,  na  books, 
science,  or  music.  "  A /ot'«r  of  knowledge. "     T.Sumet. 
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Lo'ver  (loo'ver), )  n.    See  LorvBB.    [06i.] 
Lo'ver-y  (-y),     )  Bp.  Sail. 

Lov'er-Wlse'  (luv'er-wiz'),  adv.    As  lovers  do. 

As  they  sat  down  here  loverwise.      W.  D.  Howells. 
Love'-Sick'  (luv'sik'),  a.     1.  Languishing  with  love 
or  amorous  desire ;  as,  a  love-sick  maid. 

To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  lovesick  mind.       Dryden. 
2.  Originating  in,  or  expressive  of,  languishing  love. 

Where  nightingales  their  love-sick  ditty  sing.      Dryden. 
Love'-sick'ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  love-sick. 
Love'some  (-sum),  a.    [AS.  lufsum.']  Lovely.   [06«.] 
Lov'lug  (Itiv'ing),  a.    1.  Affectionate. 

The  fairest  and  most  loving  wife  in  Greece.      Tennyson. 
2.  Expressing  love  or  kindness  ;  as,  loving  words. 
LOV'lng-klnd'ness  (-kind'nSs),  n.     Tender  regard  ; 
mercy ;  favor.  Ps.  Ixtxix.  33. 

Lov'inif-ly,  adv.    With  love ;  affectionately. 
Lov'ing-ness,  n.     Affection  ;  kind  regard. 
The  only  two  bands  of  good  will,  loveliness  and  lovingness. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Lov'yer  (liiv'yer),  n.    A  lover.     [OJs.]         Chaucer. 

Low  (15h),  obs.  strong  imp.  of  Laugh.  Chaucer. 

Low  (lo),  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lowed  (lod) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  LowiNO.]     [OE.  lowen,  AS.  hlowan ;  akin  to  D. 

loeijen,  OHG.  hlojan,  hluojan.'\    To  make  the  caUing 

sound  of  cows  and  other  bovine  animals  ;  to  moo. 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea.        Gray. 
Low,  n.    The  caUing  sound  ordinarily  made  by  cows 
and  other  bovine  animals. 

Talking  voices  and  the  low  of  herds.     Wordsworth. 

Low,  n.     [AS.  hlaw ;  akin  to  Goth,  hlaiw  a  grave. 

Mains  a  hiU,  and  to  E.  lean  to  incline.]    A  hill ;  a 

mound ;  a  grave.     [_Obs.  except  in  place  names.]    Skeat. 

Low  (15 ;  Scot,  lou),  n.    [Icel.  log,  logi ;  akin  to  E. 

light.,  n.]     Fire ;  a  flame  ;  a  hght.    \_Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.'] 

Low,  v.  i.    To  bum  ;  to  blaze.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

Bums. 

Low  (15),  a.    [_Compar.  Lowee  (-er) ;  superl.  Lowest.] 

[OE.  low,  louh,  lah,  Icel.  lagr;  akin  to  Sw.  l&g,  Dan. 

lav,  D.  laag,  and  E.   lie.    See  Lie  to  be  prostrate.] 

1.  Occupying  an  inferior  position  or  place ;  not  high  or 
elevated ;  depressed  in  comparison  with  something  else ; 
as,  low  ground  ;  a  low  flight. 

2.  Not  rising  to  the  usual  height ;  as,  a  man  of  low 
stature ;  a  low  fence. 

3.  Near  the  horizon ;  as,  the  sun  is  low  at  four  o'clock 
in  winter,  and  at  six  in  summer. 

4.  Sunk  to  the  farthest  ebb  of  the  tide  ;  as,  low  tide. 

5.  Beneath  the  usual  or  remunerative  rate  or  amount, 
or  the  ordinary  value ;  moderate ;  cheap ;  as,  the  low 
price  of  corn ;  low  wages. 

6.  Not  loud ;  as,  a  low  voice  ;  a  low  soimd. 

7.  (3Ius. )  Depressed  in  the  scale  of  sounds ;  grave ; 
as,  a  low  pitch  ;  a  low  note. 

8.  {Phon.)  Made,  as  a  vowel,  with  a  low  position  of 
part  of  the  tongue  in  relation  to  the  palate ;  as,  S  (Sm), 
fj  (all).     See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  5,  10,  11. 

9.  Near,  or  not  very  distant  from,  the  equator ;  as,  in 
the  low  northern  latitudes. 

10.  Numerically  small ;  as,  a  low  number. 

11.  Wanting  strength  or  animation ;  depresced ;  de- 
jected ;  as,  low  spirits ;  low  in  spirits. 

12.  Depressed  in  condition ;  humble  in  rank  ;  as,  men 
of  low  condition ;  the  lower  classes. 

Why  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant  ?  Milton. 

13.  Mean ;  vulgar  ;  base ;  dishonorable  ;  as,  a  person 
of  low  mind  ;  a  low  trick  or  stratagem. 

14.  Not  elevated  or  sublime ;  not  exalted  in  thought 
or  diction  ;  as,  a  low  comparison. 

In  comparison  of  these  divine  writers,  the  noblest  wits  of  the 
heathen  world  are  low  and  dull.  Felton. 

15.  Submissive ;  humble.   "  iozf  reverence. "  Milton. 

16.  Deficient  in  vital  energy ;  feeble  ;  weak ;  as,  a  low 
pulse  ;  made  low  by  sickness. 

17.  Moderate ;  not  intense  ;  not  inflammatory ;  as,  low 
heat ;  a  low  temperature ;  a  low  fever. 

18.  Smaller  than  is  reasonable  or  probable  ;  as,  a  low 
estimate. 

19.  Not  rich,  high  seasoned,  or  nourishing ;  plain ; 
simple  ;  as,  a,  low  diet. 

5^°*  Low  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  compounds 
which  require  no  special  explanation;  as,  ?oii>-arched, 
Joui-browed,  ^ow-crowned,  tow-heeled,  Zow-lying,  low- 
priced,  Zoio-roofed,  Zou'-toned,  low-voicei,  and  the  like. 

Low  Church.  See  High  Church,  vmder  HioH.— Low  Cotm- 
trles,  the  Netherlands. —  Low  German,  Low  Latin,  etc.  See 
under  German,  Latin,  etc.  —  Low  life,  humble  life.  —  Low 
milling,  a  process  of  making  flour  from  grain  by  a  single 
grinding  and  by  siftines.  —  Low  relief.  See  Bas-beliep.  — 
Low  Bide  window  {Arch.),  a  peculiar  form  of  window  com- 
mon in  mediaeval  churches,  and  of  uncertain  use.  Win- 
dows of  this  sort  are  narrow,  near  the  ground,  and  out  of 
the  line  of  the  other  windows,  and  in  many  different  situ- 
ations in  the  building.  —  Low  spirits,  despondency.  —Low 
flteam,  steam  having  a  low  pressure.  —  Low  steel,  steel 
which  contains  only  a  small  proportion  of  carbon,  and 
can  not  be  hardened  greatly  by  sudden  cooling.  —  Low 
Sunday,  the  Sunday  next  after  Easter  ;  —  popularly  so 
called.  —  Low  tide,  the  farthest  ebb  of  the  tide ;  the  tide 
at  its  lowest  point :  low  water.  —  Low  water,  (a)  The 
lowest  point  of  the  ebb  tide ;  a  low  stage  of  the  water  in  a 
river,  lake,  etc.  (6)  {Steam  Boiler)  The  condition  of  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler.  —  Low  water 
alarm  or  indicator  ( Steam  Boiler),  a  contrivance  of  various 
forms  attached  to  a  boiler  for  giving  warning  when  the 
water  is  low.  —  Low  water  mark,  that  part  of  the  shore  to 
which  the  waters  recede  when  the  tide  is  the  lowest. 
Bouvier.  —  Low  wine,  a  liquor  containing  about  20  per 
cent  of  alcohol,  produced  by  the  first  distillation  of  wash ; 
the  first  run  of  the  stiU ;  —  often  in  the  plural. 

Low,  n.  {Card  Playing)  The  lowest  trump,  usually 
the  deuce  ;  the  lowest  trump  dealt  or  drawn. 

Low,  adv.  1.  In  a  low  position  or  manner ;  not  aloft ; 
not  on  high ;  near  the  ground. 

2.  Under  the  usual  price  ;  at  a  moderate  price ;  cheap- 
ly ;  as,  he  sold  his  wheat  low. 


3.  In  a  low  or  mean  condition  ;  humbly ;  meanly. 

4.  In  yme  approaching  our  own. 

In  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  first  inhabited,  even  as 
low  down  as  Abraham's  time,  they  wandered  with  their  flocks 
and  herds.  Locke. 

5.  With  a  low  voice  or  sound  ;  not  loudly ;  gently  ;  as, 
to  speak  low.  Addison. 

The  .  .  .  odorous  wind 
Breathes  low  between  the  sunset  and  the  moon.    Tennyson. 

6.  With  a  low  musical  pitch  or  tone. 

Can  sing  both  high  and  low.  Shak. 

7.  In  subjection,  poverty,  or  disgrace ;  as,  to  be  brought 
low  by  oppression,  by  want,  or  by  vice.  Spenser. 

8.  {Astron. )  In  a  path  near  the  equator,  so  that  the 
declination  is  small,  or  near  the  horizon,  so  that  the  alti- 
tude is  small ;  —  said  of  the  heavenly  bodies  with  refer- 
ence to  the  diurnal  revolution ;  as,  the  moon  runs  low, 
that  is,  is  comparatively  near  the  horizon  when  on  or 
near  the  meridian. 

Low  (15),  f.  A    To  depress ;  to  lower.    [06^.]    Swift. 

LowOjeU'  (lo'bgl'),  n.  \_Low  a  flame  +  bell.]  1.  A 
bell  used  in  fowling  at  night,  to  frighten  birds,  and,  with 
a  sudden  light,  to  make  them  fly  into  a  net. 

The  fowler's  lowhell  robs  the  lark  of  sleep.  King. 

2.  A  bell  to  be  hung  on  the  neck  of  a  sheep. 

A  lowbell  hung  about  a  sheep's  .  .  .  neck.         Howell, 

LowTiell',  v.  t.    To  frighten,  as  with  a  lowbeU. 

Low'boni'  (lo'bSrn'),  a.  Bom  in  a  low  condition  or 
rank ;  —  opposed  to  highborn. 

LowObred'  (lo^jred'),  a.  Bred,  or  like  one  bred,  in  a 
low  condition  of  life ;  characteristic  or  indicative  of  such 
breeding  ;  rude ;  impolite  ;  vulgar ;  as,  a  lowbred  fel- 
low ;  a  lowbred  remark. 

Low'-Chorch'  (15'chQrch'),  a.  Not  placing  a  high 
estimate  on  ecclesiastical  organizations  or'f onus  ;  —  ap- 
plied especially  to  Episcopalians,  and  opposed  to  high- 
church.    See  High  Church,  under  High. 

Low'-church'ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  principles  of  the 
low-church  party. 

Low'-chUTCh'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -MEN  (-men).  One 
who  holds  low-church  principles. 

Low'-Chnrch'man-Ship,  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
low-churchman . 

Low'er  (lo'er),  a.     Compar.  o/Low,  a. 

Low'er,  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Lowered  (lo'erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  LowEKiNQ.]  [Prom  Low,  a.]  1.  To  let  de- 
scend by  its  own  weight,  as  something  suspended ;  to  let 
down ;  as,  to  lower  a  bucket  into  a  well ;  to  lower  a  sail 
or  a  boat ;  sometimes,  to  pull  down ;  as,  to  lower  a  flag. 
Lowered  softly  with  a  threefold  cord  of  love 
Down  to  a  silent  grave.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  reduce  the  height  of ;  as,  to  lower  a  fence  or 
wall ;  to  lower  a  chinmey  or  turret. 

3.  To  depress  as  to  direction  ;  as,  to  lower  the  aim  of 
a  gun  ;  to  make  less  elevated  as  to  object ;  as,  to  lower 
one's  ambition,  aspirations,  or  hopes. 

4.  To  reduce  the  degree,  intensity,  strength,  etc.,  of; 
as,  to  lower  the  temperature  of  anything ;  to  lower  one's 
vitality  ;  to  lower  distilled  liquors. 

5.  To  bring  down ;  to  humble ;  as,  to  lower  one's  pride. 

6.  To  reduce  in  value,  amount,  etc. ;  as,  to  lower  the 
price  of  goods,  the  rate  of  interest,  etc. 

Low'er,  V.  i.  To  fall ;  to  sink  ;  to  grow  less ;  to 
diminish ;  to  decrease  ;  as,  the  river  lowered  as  rapidly 
as  it  rose.  ' 

Low'er  (lou'er),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Loweked  (-erd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lowering.]  [OE.  lowren,  luren  ;  cf.  D. 
loeren,  LG.  luren,  G.  lauern  to  lurk,  to  be  on  the  watch, 
and  E.  leer,  lurk.2  1.  To  be  dark,  gloomy,  and  threaten- 
ing, as  clouds  ;  to  be  covered  with  dark  and  threatening 
clouds,  as  the  sky ;  to  show  threatening  signs  of  ap- 
proach, as  a  tempest. 

All  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house.       Shak. 

2.  To  frown  ;  to  look  sullen. 

But  sullen  discontent  sat  lowering  on  her  face.    Drydem. 

Low'er,  n.    \Obs.~\    1.  Cloudiness ;  gloominess. 

2.  A  frowning  ;  sullenness. 

Low'er-case'  (lo'er-kas'),  a.  {Print.)  Pertaining  to,- 
or  kept  in,  the  lower  case  ;  —  used  to  denote  the  small 
letters,  in  distinction  from  capitals  and  small  capitals. 
See  the  Note  under  1st  Case,  n.,  3. 

Low'er-lng  (lou'er-ing),  a.  Dark  and  threatening; 
gloomy ;  sullen  ;  as,  lowering  clouds  or  sky. 

Low'er-lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  lowering  manner ;  with 
cloudiness  or  threatening  gloom. 

Low'er-most'  (IS'er-mosf),  a.  [Irreg.  superl.  of  Low. 
Cf.  Uppermost,  Foremost,  etc.]    Lowest. 

Low'er-y  (lou'er-y),  a.  Cloudy  ;  gloomy  ;  lowering ; 
as,  a  lowery  sky  ;  lowery  weather. 

Lowgh  (loh),  Lowh,  obs.  strong  imp.  of  Laugh.  [Cf. 
1st  Low  and  2d  Lough.]  Chaucer. 

Low'lng  (lo'Tng),  n.  The  calling  sound  made  by 
cows  and  other  bovine  animals. 

Low'lsh,  a.     Somewhat  low.     [Colloq.']    Richardson. 

Lowk  (louk),  n.     See  Louk.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Lowland  (island),  n.  Land  which  is  low  with  re- 
spect to  the  neighboring  country  ;  a  low  or  level  coun- 
try ;  —  opposed  to  highland.  " 

The  Lowlands,  BelgiujQ  and  Holland  ;  the  Netherlands ; 
also,  the  southern  part  of  Scotland. 

Low'land-er  (-er),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
Lowlands,  especially  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  as 
distinguished  from  Highlander. 

Low'li-hood  (lo'lT-h66d),  1  m.    A  lowly  state.     [JS.] 

Low'll-head  (-hed),  )  Tennyson. 

Low'11-ly,  adv.  In  a  lowly  place  or  manner  ;  hum- 
bly.    iObs.  or  iJ.] 

Thinking  lowlily  of  himself  and  highly  of  those  better  than 
himself.  '  J.  C.  Shairp. 

Lowll-ness,  n.      [From  Lowly.]      1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  lowly  ;  humility  ;  humbleness  of  mind. 
Walk  .  .  .  with  all  lowliness  and  meekness.    Eph.  iv.  I,  2. 


2.  Low  condition,  especially  as  to  manner  of  life. 

The  lowliness  of  my  fortune  has  not  brought  me  to  flatter 
vice.  Dryden. 

Low'-llvet'  (lo'livd'),  a.  Characteristic  of,  or  like, 
one  bred  in  a  low  and  vulgar  condition  of  hfe ;  mean ; 
dishonorable ;  contemptible  ;  as,  low-lived  dishonesty. 

Low'ly  (loiy),  a.  [Compar.  Lowlier  (-li-er) ;  superl. 
Lowliest.]  [Low,  a.  -f  -ly.'\  1.  Not  high  ;  not  ele- 
vated in  place  ;  low.     "ioW?/ lands"  Dryden. 

2.  Low  in  rank  or  social  importance. 

One  common  right  the  great  and  lowly  claims.     Pope.  I 

3.  Not  lofty  or  sublime  ;  humble.  ' 

These  rural  poems,  and  their  lowly  strain.      Dryden. 

4.  Having  a  low  esteem  of  one's  own  worth  ;  humble  ; 
meek  ;  free  from  pride. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and 

lowly  in  heart.  llatt.  xi.  29. 

Lowly,  adv.   1.  In  a  low  manner ;  humbly ;  meekly ; 

modestly.     "  Be  ZowZy  wise. "  Milton. 

2.  In  a  low  condition  ;  meanly. 

X  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taught.    Shak. 
Low'-mlnd'ed  (lo'mind'Sd),  a.    Inclined  in  mind  to 
low  or  unworthy  things ;  showing  a  base  mind. 

Low-minded  and  immoral.  Macaulay. 

All  old  religious  jealousies  were  condemned  as  low-minded 

infirmities.  liancro/t 

Low'— mlnd'ed-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  low- 
minded  ;  meanness ;  baseness. 

Lown  (loun),  n.    [See  LooN.]    A  low  fellow.     [Obs."] 

Low'-necked'  (15'nSkf ),  o.  Cut  low  in  the  neck ; 
d^collet^ ;  —  said  of  a  woman's  dress. 

Low'ness,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  low. 

Low'— pres'sure  (lo'prSsh'ur),  o.  Having,  employ- 
ing, or  exerting,  a  low  degree  of  pressure. 

Low-pressure  steam  engine,  a  steam  engine  in  which  low 
steam  is  used  ;  often  applied  to  a  condensing  engine  even 
when  steam  at  high  pressure  is  used.    See  Steam  engine. 

Low'ry  (lou'ri^),  n.  An  open  box  car  used  on  rail- 
roads.   Compare  Lorry. 

Low'-splr'lt-ed  (15'spir'Tt-Sd),  a.  Deficient  in  ani- 
mation and  courage ;  dejected ;  depressed  ;  not  sprightly. 
—  Low'-spir'it-ed-neBS,  n. 

Low'-stud'ded  (lo'stud'dSd),  a.  Furnished  or  built 
with  short  studs  ;  as,  a  low-studded  house  or  room. 

Low'-thOUght'ed  (lo'that'gd),  a.  Having  one's 
thoughts  directed  toward  mean  or  insignificant  subjects. 

Los'O-drom'lO  (ISks'o-drom'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  Aofos  slant- 
ing, oblique  +  £pd/io;  a  running,  course :  cf.  F.  loxodro- 
mique.']  Pertaining  to  sailing  on  rhumb  lines ;  as,  loxo- 
dromic  tables. 

Loxodromlc  carve  or  line  (&eo7n.),  aline  on  the  surface 
of  a  sphere,  which  always  makes  an  equal  angle  with 
every  meridian ;  the  rhumb  line.  It  is  the  line  on  which 
a  ship  sails  when  her  course  is  always  in  the  direction  of 
one  and  the  same  point  of  the  compass. 

Lox'o-drom'ics  (-Iks),  n.  The  art  or  method  of  sail- 
ing on  the  loxodromic  or  rhumb  line. 

Lox-Od'ro-mism  (15ks-5d'ro-mTz'm),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  tracing  a  loxodromic  curve  ;  the  act  of  mov- 
ing as  if  in  a  loxodromic  curve. 

Lox-Od'ro-my  (-mj^),  n.  [Cf.  F.  loxodromie.']  The 
science  of  loxodromics.     [J?.] 

Loy  (loi),  n.    A  long,  narrow  spade  for  stony  lands. 

Loy'al  (loi'al),  a.  [F.  loyal,  OF.  loial,  leial,  L.  le- 
galis,  fr.  lex,  legis,  law.     See  Legal,  and  cf.  Leal.] 

1.  Faithful  to  law ;  upholding  the  lawful  authority ; 
faithful  and  true  to  the  lawful  government ;  faithful  to 
the  prince  or  sovereign  to  whom  one  is  subject ;  unswerv- 
ing in  allegiance. 

Welcome,  sir  John  1    But  why  come  you  in  arms  ?— 

To  help  King  Edward  in  his  time  of  storm, 

As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do.  Shak. 

2.  True  to  any  person  or  persons  to  whom  one  owes 
fidelity,  especially  as  a  wife  to  her  husband,  lovers  to 
each  other,  and  friend  to  friend  ;  constant ;  faithful  to  a 
cause  or  a  principle. 

Your  true  and  loyal  wife.  Shak. 

Unhappy  both,  but  loyal  in  their  loves.         Dryden. 

Loy'al-lst,  n.  A  person  who  adheres  to  his  sovereign, 
or  to  the  lawful  authority ;  especially,  one  who  main- 
tains his  allegiance  to  his  prince  or  government,  and  de- 
fends his  cause  in  times  of  revolt  or  revolution. 

Loy'al-ly,  adv.    In  a  loyal  manner ;  faithfully. 

Loy'al-ness,  n.    Loyalty.    [iJ.]  Stow. 

Loy'al-ty  (loi'al-tj^),  «.     [Cf.  F.  loyaute.    See  Loyal, 
and  cf .  Legality.]    The  state  or  quality  of  being  loyal ; 
fidelity  to  a  superior,  or  to  duty,  love,  etc. 
He  had  such  loyalty  to  the  king  as  the  law  required.  Clarendon, 
Notwithstanding  all  the  subtle  bait 
With  which  those  Amazons  his  love  still  craved, 
To  hig  one  love  his  loyalty  he  saved.  Spenser, 

J^^  "  Loyalty  ,  .  .  expresses,  properly,  that  fidelity 
which  one  owes  according  to  law,  and  does  not  necessa- 
rily include  that  attachment  to  the  royal  person,  which, 
happily,  we  in  England  have  been  able  further  to  throw 
into  the  word."  Trench. 

Syn.  —  Allegiance ;  fealty.    See  Allegiance. 

Loz'enge  (loz'gnj),  n.  [F.  lozange,  losange  ;  perh.  the 
same  as  OF.  losenge  flattery,  praise,  the  heraldic  sense 
being  the  oldest  (cf.  E.  hatchment,  blazon).  Cf.  Losen- 
ger.  Laudable.]  1.  (Her.)  (a)  A  diamond-shaped  figure 
usually  with  the  upper  and  lower  angles  sliglitly  acute, 
borne  upon  a  shield  or  escutcheon.  Cf.  Fusil.  (J)  A 
form  of  the  escutcheon  used  by  women  instead 
of  the  shield  which  is  used  by  men. 

2.  A  figure  with  four  equal  sides,  having  two 
acute  and  two  obtuse  angles  ;  a  rhomb. 

3.  Anything  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge. 

4.  A  small  cake  of  sugar  and  starch,  fla- 
vored, and  often  medicated,  —  originally  in      Lozenge, 
the  form  of  a  lozenge. 

Lozenge  coach,  the  coach  of  a  dowager,  having  her 
coat  of  arms  painted  on  a  lozenge.    [Om.]     Walpole.  — 
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lozenge  molding  (Arch.),  a  kind  of  molding,  used  in  Nor- 
man architecture,  character- 
ized   by   lozenge  -  shaped   orna- 
ments. ^ 
Loz'enged  (loz'Snjd),  Loz'-  fes 
enge-shaped'  (-shapf).  a- 

Having  the  form  of  a  lozenge  or 

rhomb.  Lozenge  Moltli 

The  lozenged  panes  of  a  very  small  latticed  window.  C.  Bronti. 

Loz'en-gy  (-§n-jy),  a.     [F.  losange.     See  Lozenge.] 
(Her.)    Divided    into    lozenge-shaped 
compartments,  as  the  field  or  a  bear- 
ing, by  lines  drawn  in  the  direction  of 
the  bend  and  bend  sinister. 

Lu  (lu),  n.  &  V.  t.    See  Loo. 

Lub'bard  (lub'berd),  n.    [See  Lub- 
ber.]    A  lubber.     \_Obs.']  Swift. 

Lub'bard,  a.    Lubberly. 

Lub1)er  (-her),  n.  [Cf .  diaJ.  Sw.  lub- 
ber. See  LooBT,  Lob.]  A  heavy,  clum-  ozengy. 
sy,  or  awkward  fellow  ;  a  sturdy  drone  ;  a  clown. 

Lingering  lubbers  lose  many  a  penny.  Tusser. 

land  lubber,  a  name  given  in  contempt  by  sailors  to  a 
person  who  lives  on  land.  —  Lubber  grasshopper  (ZooL), 
a  large,  stout,  clumsy  grasshopper;  esp.,  Brachystola 
magna,  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  plains,  and  Romalea 
micropiera,  which  is  injurious  to  orange  trees  in  Florida. 
—  Lubber's  hole  (Naut.),  a  hole  in  the  floor  of  the  "top," 
next  the  mast,  through  wliich  sailors  may  go  aloft  with- 
out going  over  the  rim  by  the  futtock  shrouds.  It  is 
considered  by  seamen  as  only  fit  to  be  used  by  lubbers. 
Totten.  —  Lubber's  line,  point,  or  mark,  a  line  or  point  in 
the  compass  case  indicating  the  head  of  the  ship,  and 
consequently  the  course  which  the  ship  is  steering. 

Lublier-ly,  a.    Like  a  lubber ;  clumsy. 

A  great  lubberly  boy.  Shak. 

Lnb'ber-ly,  adv.     Clumsily ;  awkwardly.        Dryden. 

Lu'brlC  (lii'brTk),        \a.      [L.   lubricus:    cf.   F.    lu- 

Lu'bric-al  (-bri-kal),  J  brique.']  X.  Having  a  smooth 
surface ;  sUppery.    [if.] 

2.  Lascivious ;  wanton ;  lewd,     [i?.] 

This  hibric  and  adulterate  age.  Dryden. 

Lu'bri-Cant  (lu'brl-kant),  a.  [L.  lubricans,  p.  pr.  of 
lubricare.    See  Lubricate.]    Lubricating. 

Lu'brl-cant,  n.  That  which  lubricates ;  specifically,  a 
substance,  as  oil,  grease,  plumbago,  etc.,  used  for  redu- 
cing the  friction  of  the  working  parts  of  machinery. 

Lu'brl-cate  (lu'brt-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  lubricaius,  p.  p. 
of  lubricare  to  lubricate.  See  Lubric]  1.  To  make 
smooth  or  slippery ;  as,  mucilaginous  and  saponaceous 
remedies  lubricate  the  parts  to  which  they  are  applied. 

S.  Sharp. 
Supples,  lubricates,  and  keeps  in  play, 
The  various  movements  of  this  nice  machine.     Young. 

2.  To  apply  a  lubricant  to,  as  oil  or  tallow. 

Lu'brl-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  lubricating ; 
the  act  of  making  slippery. 

Lu'brl-ca'tor  (lu'brl-ka'ter),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  lubricates.     '^ Lubricator  oi  the  Abera."     Burke. 

2.  A  contrivance,  as  an  oU  cup,  for  supplying  a  lubri- 
cant to  machinery. 

Lu-brlc'i-tate  (liJ-brls'T-tat),  v.  i.    See  Lubricate. 

Lu-brlc'I-ty  (-tjr),  n.    [L.  lubricitas:  cf.  F.  lubricite.l 

1.  Smoothness ;  freedom  from  friction ;  also,  property 
which  diminishes  friction  ;  as,  the  lubricity  of  oU.     Ray. 

2.  SUpperiness ;  instability ;  as,  the  lubricity  of  for- 
tune. VEstrange. 

3.  Lasclviousness ;  propensity  to  lewdness ;  lewdness ; 
lechery ;  incontinency.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

As  if  wantonness  and  lubricity  wert  essential  to  that  poem. 

Dryaen. 

Lu'brl-COUS  (lii'brl-kiSs),  a.     [L.  lubricus.']    Lubric. 

Lu'bli-fl-ca'tlon  (-fl-ka'shiin),  Ire.  [L.  teSHcws  lubric 

Lu'brl-fac'tion  (-fSk'shiin),  )  -\-facere  to  make.] 
The  act  of  lubricating,  or  making  smooth.    Ray.    Bacon. 

II  Lu'carne'  (lu'karn'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  lucerna  a  lamp. 
See  LuTHERN.]     (Arch.)  A  dormer  window. 

Luc-chese'  (liik-kez'  or  -kes'),  re.  sing.  &  pi.  [It.  Luc- 
chese.]  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Lucca,  in  Tuscany ;  in 
the  plural,  the  people  of  Lucca. 

Luce  (liis),  re.  [OF.  lus,  L.  lucius  a  kind  of  fish.] 
{Zo'dl. )  A  pike  when  f uU  grown.  Halliwell. 

Lu'cen-cy  (lii'sen-s5'),  re.    The  quality  of  being  lucent. 

La'cent  (lu'sent),  a.  [L.  lucens,  p.  pr.  of  lucere  to 
shine,  f  r.  lux,  lucis,  light.]  Shining ;  bright ;  resplen- 
dent.    "The  Bun'a  lucent  orh."  Milton. 

Lu'cern  (lu'sem),  re.    [Etymology  uncertain.]    [06s.] 

1.  A  sort  of  hunting  dog ;  —  perhaps  from  Lucerne,  in 
Switzerland. 

My  lucerns,  too,  or  dogs  inured  to  hunt 

Beasts  of  most  rapine.  Chapman. 

2.  An  animal  whose  fur  was 
formerly  much  in  request  (by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  lynx).  [Writ- 
ten also  lusern  and  luzern."] 

The  polecat,  mastern,  and  the  rich- 
skinned  lucern 

I  know  to  chase.  Beau,  tf  Fl. 

Lu'cern,  re.  [F.  luzeme.]  (Rot.) 
A  leguminous  plant  {3fedicago 
saliva),  having  bluish  purple  cio- 
verhke  flowers,  cultivated  for  fod- 
der ;  —  called  also  alfalfa.  [Writ- 
ten also  lucerne.'] 

Lu'cern,  re.  [L-  lucema.l  A 
lamp.     lObs.]  Lydgale. 

Lu-cer'nal  (lii-ser'nal),  a.     [L. 
tecemn  a  lamp.]     Of  or  pertain-    'Lucemaredicagosa- 
mg  to  a  lamp.  tiva),  reduced. 

Lucernal  microscope,  a  form  of  the  microscope  in  which 
the  object  is  illuminated  by  means  of  a  lamp,  and  its  im- 
age 18  thrown  upon  a  plate  of  ground  Rla.ss  connected 
with  the  instniinent,  or  on  a  screen  hidependent  of  it. 


Lucernaria 
(X.  guadricomis^ 


II  Lu'cer-na'rl-a  (lu'ser-na'rl-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  lu- 
cerna a  lamp.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  acalephs,  having  a 
bell-shaped  body  with  eight  groups 
of  short  tentacles  around  the  mar- 
gin. It  attaches  itself  by  a  sucker 
at  the  base  of  the  pedicel. 

Lu'cer-na'ri-an  (-an),  a.  (Zobl.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Lucernar- 
ida.  —  re.    One  of  the  Lucernarida. 

II  Lu'cer-nar'i-da  (-uSr'l-da),  re. 
pi.  [NL.  See  Lucernaria.]  (Zo'dl.) 
(a)  A  division  of  acalephs,  includ- 
ing Lucernaria  and  allied  genera; 
—  called  also  Calycozoa.  (b)  A 
more  extensive  group  of  acalephs, 
including  both  the  true  Lucernar- 
ida and  the  Discophora. 

Lu'cerne(lii'sern),re.  (5o<.)  See 
Lucern,  the  plant. 

Lu'cid  (lu'sid),  a.  [L.  lucidus,  fr.  lux,  lucis,  Ught.  See 
Light,  re.]  1.  Shining ;  bright ;  resplendent ;  as,  the 
lucid  orbs  of  heaven. 

Lvx:id,  like  a  glowworm.         Sir  I.  Xevjton. 
A  court  compact  of  lucid  marbles.  Tennyson. 

2.  Clear;  transparent,     "iuctd  streams."    Milton. 

3.  Presenting  a  clear  view ;  easily  understood ;  clear. 
A  lucid  and  interesting  abstract  of  the  debate.    Macaulay. 

4.  Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect ;  not  darkened 
or  confused  by  delirium  or  madness ;  marked  by  the 
regular  operations  of  reason ;  as,  a  lucid  interval. 

Syn.  —  Luminous  ;  bright ;  clear ;  transparent ;  sane ; 
reasonable.    See  Luminous. 

Lu-cld'1-ty  (liS-sid'I-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  lucidile.  See  Lu- 
cid.]   The  quality  or  state  of  being  lucid. 

Lu'cid-ly  (lii'sid-ly),  adv.    In  a  lucid  maimer. 

Lu'cid-ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  lucid  ;  lucidity. 

Lu'cl-fer  (lu'si-fer),  n.  [L.,  bringing  light,  n.,  the 
morning  star,  fr.   lux,   lucis,   light  +  ferre  to  bring.] 

1.  The  planet  Venus,  when  appearing  as  the  morning 
star ;  —  applied  in  Isaiah  by  a  metaphor  to  a  king  of 
Babylon. 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morn- 
ing I  how  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground  which  didst  weaken 
the  nations  I  Is.  xiv.  12. 

TertuUian  and  Gregory  the  Great  understood  this  passage  of 
Isaiah  in  reference  to  the  fall  of  Satan  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  name  Lucifer  has  since  been  applied  to  Satan.  Kitto. 

2.  Hence,  Satan. 

How  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors  1  .  .  . 
When  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Luafer, 
Never  to  hope  again.  Shak. 

3.  A  match  made  of  a  sliver  of  wood  tipped  with  s, 
combustible  substance,  and  ignited  by  friction  ;  —  called 
also  lucifer  match,  and  locofoco.    See  Locofoco. 

4.  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  free-swimming  macruran  Crus- 
tacea, having  a  slender  body  and  long  appendages. 

Lu'Cl-fe'n-an  (-fe'ri-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Lucifer ;  having  the  pride  of  Lucifer ;  satanic  ;  devilish. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Luciferians  or  their  leader. 

Lu'Cl-fe'rl-an,  re.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the  followers 
of  Lucifer,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  in  the  fourth  century, 
who  separated  from  the  orthodox  churches  because  they 
would  not  go  as  far  as  he  did  in  opposing  the  Arians. 

Lu-cU'er-ous  (liJ-stfer-iis),  a.  [See  Lucifer.]  Giving 
light ;  affording  light  or  means  of  discovery.  Boyle. 

Lu-cU'er-ous-ly,  adv.    In  a  luciferous  manner. 

Lu-cU'lc  (-Ik),  a.  [L.  lucificus;  lux,  lucis,  light  -f- 
facere  to  make.]    Producing  light.  Grew. 

Lu'cl-form  (lu'sl-f8rm),  a.  [L.  lux,  lucis,  light  + 
-form.']  Having,  in  some  respects,  the  nature  of  light ; 
resembling  light.  Berkeley. 

Lu-cll'ri-an  (liS-sTf'rT-an),  a.  Luciferian ;  satanic. 
[05s.]  Marston. 

Lu-clm'e-ter  (lii-slm'e-ter),  re.  [L.  lux,  lucis,  hght 
-)-  -meter.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  intensity 
of  light ;  a  photometer. 

Luck  (lilfc),  re.     [Akin  to  D.  lu'k,  %eluk,  G.  gffici,  Icel. 
lukka,  Sw.  lycka,  Dan.  lykke,  and  perh.  to  G.  locken  to  en- 
tice. Cf.  3d  Gleck.]  That  which  happens  to  a  person ;  an 
event,  good  or  iU,  affecting  one's  interests  or  happiness, 
and  which  is  deemed  casual ;  a  course  or  series  of  such 
events  regarded  as  occurring  by  chance  ;  chance ;  hap ; 
fate ;  fortune ;  often,  one's    habitual  or   characteristic 
fortune ;  as,  good,  bad,  iU,  or  hard  luck.    Imck  is  often 
used  for  good  luck  ;  as,  luck  is  better  than  skill. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game, 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose  ;  and  of  that  natural  luck. 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds.  Shak. 

Luck  penny,  a  small  sum  given  back  for  luck  to  one  who 
pays  money.  \Prov.  Eng.\ — To  be  in  luck,  to  receive 
some  good,  or  to  meet  with  some  success,  in  an  unex- 
pected manner,  or  as  the  result  of  circumstances  beyond 
one's  control ;  to  be  fortunate. 

Luck'1-ly  (-T-ly),  adv.  [From  Lucky.]  In  a  lucky 
manner  ;  by  good  fortune ;  fortunately  ;  —  used  in  a 
good  sense  ;  as,  they  luckily  escaped  injury. 

Luok'l-ness,  re.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
lucky  ;  as,  the  luckiness  of  a  man  or  of  an  event. 

2.  Good  fortune  ;  favorable  issue  or  event.  Locke. 

Luckless,  a.  Being  without  luck  ;  unpropitious  ;  un- 
fortunate ;  unlucky ;  meeting  with  ill  success  or  bad  for- 
tune ;  as,  a  luckless  gamester  ;  a  luckless  maid. 

Prayers  made  and  granted  in  a  luckless  hour.     Dryden. 

— •  Luck'Iess-ly,  adv.  —  Luckaess-ness,  n. 

Luck'y  (-f),  a.  [^Compar.  Luckier  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Luckiest.]  1.  Favored  by  luck  ;  fortunate ;  meeting 
with  good  success  or  good  fortune  ;  —  said  of  persons ; 
as,  a  hicky  adventurer.     "  Lucky  vi'ight."  Spenser. 

2.  Producing,  or  resulting  in,  good  by  chance,  or  un- 
expectedly ;  favorable ;  ausi*cious ;  fortunate  ;  as,  a 
lucky  mistake  ;  a  htcky  cast ;'  a  lucky  hour. 

We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war.  Slink. 

Syn,  —  Successful ;  fortunate  ;  prosperous  ;  auspicious. 


Luck'y  proach' (Ifik'j?  proch').  (Zo'ol.)  SeeFAXHEB- 
lasher. 

Lu'cra-tlve  (lu'kra-tiv),  a.  [L.  lucrativus,  fr.  lucrari 
to  gain,  fr.  lucrum  gain :  cf.  F.  lucratif.     See  Lucre.] 

1.  Yielding  lucre  ;  gainful ;  profitable  ;  making  increase 
of  money  or  goods  ;  as,  a  lucrative  business  or  oflBce. 

The  trade  of  merchandise  being  the  most  lucrative,  may  bear 
usury  at  a  good  rate.  Bacon. 

2.  Greedy  of  gain.     [,Obs.] 

Such  diligence  as  the  most  part  of  our  lucrative  lawyers  do 
use,  in  deferring  and  prolonging  of  matters  and  actions  from 
term  to  term.  Latimer. 

Lu'cra-tive-ly,  adv.     In  a  lucrative  manner. 

Lu'cre  (lu'ker),  re.     [F.   lucre,  L.  lucrum.]    Gain  in 
money  or  goods ;  profit ;  riches ;  —  often  in  an  ill  sense. 
The  lust  of  lucre  and  the  dread  of  death.  Pope. 

Lu-crU'er-OUS  (lii-krifer-iis),  a.  [L.  lucrum  gain  + 
-ferous.]     Gainful;  profitable.     \_Obs.]  Boyle. 

Lu-crlf'ic  (-ik),  a.  [L.  lucrificus ;  lucrum  gain  -{-fa- 
cere  to  make.]     Producing  profit ;  gainful.     [06s.] 

Luc-ta'tion  (liik-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  luctatio,  fr.  luctari 
to  wrestle,  strive/)  Effort  to  overcome  in  contest ;  strug- 
gle; endeavor.     [3?.]  Farindon. 

Luc'tu-al  (luk'tii-al ;  135),  a.  [L.  luctus  mourning, 
sorrow,  fr.  lugere,  lucium,  to  mourn.]  Producing  grief  ; 
saddening.     [Obs.]  Sir  6.  Buck. 

Lu'cu-brate  (lu'kij-brat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lucu- 
brated (-bra'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Lucubrating  (-bra'- 
ting).]  [L.  lucubratus,  p.  p.  of  lucubrare  to  work  by 
lamplight,  fr.  lux  light.  See  Light,  re.]  To  study  by 
candlelight  or  a  lamp  ;  to  study  by  night. 

Lu'cu-brate,  v.  t.  To  elaborate,  perfect,  or  compose, 
by  night  study  or  by  laborious  endeavor. 

Lu'CU-bra'tlon  (-bra'shiin),  re.  [L.  lucubratio  :  cf.  F. 
lucubration.]  1.  "The  act  of  lucubrating,  or  studying  by 
candlelight ;  nocturnal  study  ;  meditation. 

After  long  lucubration  I  have  hit  upon  such  an  expedient. 

Goldsmith. 

2.  That  which  is  composed  by  night ;  that  which  i» 
produced  by  meditation  in  retirement ;  hence  (loosely) 
any  literary  composition. 

Thy  lucubrations  have  been  perused  by  several  of  our  friends. 

Tailer. 

Lu'cu-bra'tor  (liiTtii-bra'ter),  re.  One  who  studies  by 
night ;  also,  one  who  produces  lucubrations. 

Lu'CU-bra-tO-ry  (-brS-to-rj?),  a.  [L.  lucubratorius.] 
Composed  by  candlelight,  or  by  night ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  night  studies ;  laborious  or  painstaking.  Pope. 

Lu'CUle  (lu'kiil),  re.  [Dim.  fr.  L.  lux,  lucis,  light.] 
(Astron.)  A  spot  or  fleck  on  the  sun  brighter  than  the 
surrounding  surface. 

Lu'cu-lent  (lu'klJ-lent),  a.  [L.  luculenius,  from  lux, 
lucis,  light.]     1.  Lucid ;  clear  ;  transparent.     Thomson. 

2.  Clear;  evident;  luminous.  "Most  luculent  testi- 
monies." Hooker. 

3.  Bright;  shining  in  beauty.     [06s.] 

Most  debonair  and  lucident  lady.         B.  Jonson. 
Lu'CU-lent-ly,  adv.    In  a  luculent  manner ;  clearly. 
Lu-CUl'llte  (lii-kullit),  re.    [From  Lucullus,  a  Roman 
consul,  famous  for  his  great  wealth  and  luxury  :  cf .  F.  lu- 
cullite.]     (3fin.)  A  variety  of  black  limestone,  often  pol- 
ished for  ornamental  purposes. 

II  Lu-CU'ma  (lli-ku'ma),  re.  (Bot.)  An  American  genus 
of  sapotaceous  trees  bearing  sweet  and  edible  fruits. 

Lucuma  mammosum  is  called  natural  marmalade 


in  the  West  Indies  ;  L.  Caimilo,  of  Peru,  furnishes  a  de- 
ficious  fruit  called  lucuma  and  caimito. 

Lud'dlte  (Itid'dit),  re.  One  of  a  number  of  riotous 
persons  in  England,  who  for  six  years  (1811-17)  tried  to 
prevent  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  by  breaking  it, 
burning  factories,  etc. ;  —  so  called  from  Ned  Lud,  a 
half-witted  man  who  some  years  previously  had  broken 
stocking  frames.  J.  &  H.  Smith.    H.  3Iartineau. 

Lu-dlb'rl-OUS  (lu-dib'rT-fis),  a.  [L.  ludibrium  mock- 
ery, derision,  from  Ivdere  to  play,  sport.]  Sportive ; 
ridiculous ;  wanton.     'iObs.]  Tooker. 

Lu'dl-bund  (lii'dT-biind),  a.  [L.  ludibundus.]  Sport- 
ive. [06s.] — Lu'di-bund-ness,  re.   [Obs.]  Dr.H.3Tore. 

Lu'dl-crOUS  (-kriis),  a.  [L.  ludicrus,  or  ludicer,  from 
ludus  play,  sport,  fr.  ludere  to  play.]  Adapted  to  excite 
laughter,  without  scorn  or  contempt ;  sportive.  Broome. 

A  chapter  upon  German  rhetoric  would  be  in  the  same  7(/f/i- 
cro?/s  predicament  as  Van  Troll's  chapter  on  the  snakes  of  Ice- 
land, wliich  delivers  its  business  in  one  summary  sentence,  an- 
nouncing, that  snakes  in  Iceland —  there  are  none.  De  Quinccy. 

Syn.  —  Laughable  ;  sportive  ;  burlesque ;  comic  ;  droll; 
ridiculous. -Ludicrous,  Laughable,  Ridiculous.  We 
speak  of  a  thing  as  ludicrous  when  it  tends  to  produce 
laughter ;  as  laughable  when  the  impression  is  somewhat 
stronger ;  as  ridiculous  when  more  or  less  contempt  is 
mingled  with  the  merriment  created. 

—  Lu'dl-crous-ly,  fl</''.  —  Lu'dl-crous-ness, «. 

Lu'di-fl-ca'tion  (lii'dT-f  i-ka'shiSn),  re.  [L.  ludifcatio, 
fr.  Itidijicare  to  make  sport  of  ;  ludus  sport  -(-  -ficare  (in 
comp.)  to  make.     See  -FY.]     The  act  of  deriding. 

Lu-dil'i-ca-tO-ry  (lil-dif'i-ka-to-ry),  a.  [L.  liidlfica- 
torius.]  Making  sport ;  tending  to  excite  derision.  [06s.] 

Lud'lam-lte  (lud'lflm-it),  re.  [Named  after  Mr.  Lud- 
Inm,  of  London.]  (3fin.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  small, 
green,  transparent,  monoclinic  crystals.  It  is  a  hydrous 
pliospliate  of  iron. 

Lud'low  group'  (liJd'Io  groop').  (Geol.)  A  subdi- 
vision of  the  British  Upper  Silurian  lying  below  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  ;  —  so  named  from  the  Ludlow,  in  West- 
ern England.     See  the  Chart  of  Geology. 

Lud'wlg-lte  (ind'wTg-it),  re.  [Named  after  the  chem- 
ist Ludung.]  (3fin.)  A  borate  of  iron  and  magnesia,  oc- 
curring in  filirous  masses  of  a  blackish  green  color. 

II  Lu'es  (lu'ez),  n.  [L.]  (3Ted.)  Disease,  especially  oJ 
a  contagious  kind. 

Lues  venerea,  syphilis ;  —called  also  simply  lues. 

Lull  (luf),  re.  [OE.  lof,  prob.  a  sort  of  timber  by 
wliicli  tlie  course  of  a  ship  was  directed,  perh.  a  sort  of 
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Lug  (3).    A  A  Lugs. 


paddle ;  cf.  D.  loef  luff,  loeven  to  luff.  The  word  is  perh. 
akin  to  E.  glove.  Cf.  Aloof.]  (Naut.)  (a)  Tiie  side  of 
a  ship  toward  the  wind,  (b)  The  act  of  sailing  a  ship 
close  to  the  wind,  (c)  The  roundest  part  of  a  ship's 
bow.  {d)  The  forward  or  weather  leech  of  a  sail,  es- 
pecially of  the  jib,  spanlser,  and  other  fore-and-aft  sails. 

Luff  tackle,  a  purchase  composed  of  a  double  and  single 
block  and  fall,  used  for  various  purposes.  Tolten.  —  Luff 
upon  luff,  a  luff  tackle  attached  to  the  fall  of  another  luff 
tackle.    R.  B.  Dana,  Jr. 

IiUfI  (luf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Luffed  (liift) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Luffing.]  {Naui.)  To  turn  the  head  of  a  vessel 
toward  the  wind  ;  to  saQ  nearer  the  wind ;  to  turn  the 
tiller  so  as  to  make  the  vessel  sail  nearer  the  wind. 

To  luff  round,  or  To  luff  alee,  to  make  the  extreme  of  this 
movement,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  ship's  head 
into  the  wind. 

Lui'fer  (luf'fer),  n.    {Arch.)  See  LouvEE. 

Lug  (Wg),  n.  [Sw.  lugg  the  forelock.]  1.  The  ear, 
or  its  lobe.     [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.'] 

2.  That  which  projects  like  an  ear,  esp.  that  by  which 
anything  is  supported,  carried,  or  grasped,  or  to  wliich  a 
support  is  fastened  ;  an  ear ;  as,  the  lugs  of  a  kettle  ;  the 
lugs  of  a  founder's  flask ;  the  lug  (liandle)  of  a  jug. 

3.  {Mach.)  A  projecting  piece  to  which  anything,  as  a 
rod,  is  attached,  or  against  which 
anything,   as  a  wedge    or  key, 
bears,  or  through  which  a  bolt 
passes,  etc. 

4.  {Harness)  The  leather  loop 
or  ear  by  which  a  shaft  is  held 
up. 

5.  yZool.)  The  lugworm. 
Lug  bolt  (Mach.),  a  bolt  terminating  in  a  long,  flat  ex- 
tension which  takes  the  place  of  a  head ;  a  strap  bolt. 

Lug,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Lugged  (lugd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Lugging  (liig'ging).]  [OE.  luggen,  Sw.  lugga  to  pull 
by  the  hair,  fr.  lugg  the  forelock.]  To  pull  with  force ; 
to  haul ;  to  drag  along ;  to  carry  with  difficulty,  as  some- 
thing heavy  or  cumbersome.  Di-yden. 

They  must  divide  the  image  among  them,  and  so  lug  off  every 
one  his  share.  Collier. 

Lug,  V.  i.    To  move  slowly  and  heavily.     [OJs.] 

Lug,  n.  1.  The  act  of  lugging ;  as,  a  hard  lug  ;  that 
which  is  lugged ;  as,  the  pack  is  a  heavy  lug.     [Colloq.'] 

2.  Anything  which  moves  slowly.     [06s.]       Ascham. 

Lug,  n.  [EtymoL  imcertain.]  1.  A  rod  or  pole. 
iProv.  Eng.1  Wright. 

2.  A  measure  of  length,  being  16J  feet ;  a  rod,  pole,  or 
perch.     [06s.]     "  Eight  lugs  of  ground."  Spenser. 

Chlrmey  lug,  or  Lug  pole,  a  pole  on  which  a  kettle  is 
hung  over  the  fire,  either  in  a  chimney  or  in  the  open  air. 
[Local,  U.  S.\  Whiltier. 

Lug'gage  (lug'gaj ;  48),  n.  [From  4th  Luo.]  That 
which  is  lugged ;  anything  cumbrous  and  heavy  to  be 
carried ;  especially,  a  traveler's  trunks,  baggage,  etc.,  or 
their  contents. 

I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage,  and  preparing  for  my  journey. 

Swi/t. 
What  do  you  mean, 
To  dote  thufl  on  such  luggage  f  Sliak. 

Syn.  —  Plunder ;  baggage. 

Luggage  van,  a  vehicle  for  carrying  luggage  ;  a  railway 
car,  or  compartment  of  a  car,  for  carrying  luggage.  [Eng.] 

Lug'ger  (-ger),  n.     {Naut.)  A  small  vessel  having  two 
or  three  masts,  and  a  running 
bowsprit,   and   carrying   lug- 
sails.     See  Illustration  in  Ap- 
pendix. Tolten. 

Lug'ger,  n.  {Zodl.)  An 
Indian  falcon  {Falco  jugger), 
similar  to  the  European  lan- 
ner  and  the  American  prairie 
falcon. 

Lug'mark'  (lug'mark'),  n. 
[From  Lug  an  ear.]  A  mark 
cut  into  the  ear  of  an  animal 
to  identify  it ;  an  earmark. 

Lug'sall'  (-sal'),M.  (Naut.)  ,___ 
A  square  sail  bent  upon  a  yard  "^bc 
that  hangs  obliquely  to  the    "^^ 
mast  and  is  raised  or  lowered      Three-masted  Lugger, 
with  the  sail.  Tolten. 

Lu-gu'brl-OUS  (lii-gu'bri-ils),  a.  [L.  lugubris,  fr.  lu- 
gere  to  mourn ;  cf.  Gr.  Auypos  sad,  Skr.  ruj  to  break.] 
Mournful ;  indicating  sorrow,  often  ridiculously  or  feign- 
«dly ;  doleful ;  wof ul ;  pitiable ;  as,  a  whining  tone  and 
a  lugubrious  look. 

CroBsbones,  scythes,  hourglasses,  and  other  lugvhrioits  em- 
i)lem8  of  mortality.  Hawthorne. 

— Lu-gutrl-ous-ly,  arff.  — Lu-gu'brl-ous-ness,  re. 
Lug'worm'    (lug'wflrm'),  n.      [1st   beg   -)-   worm.'] 


Lugworm  (Arenicola  marina). 

{Zodl.)  A  large  marine  annelid  {Arenicola  marina)  hav- 
ing a  row  of  tufted  gills  along  each  side  of  the  back.  It 
is  found  burrowing  in  sandy  beaches,  both  in  America 
and  Europe,  and  is  used  for  bait  by  European  fishermen. 
Called  also  lobworm.,  and  baitworm. 

Luke  (luk),  a.  [Prob.  fr.  lew,  perh.  influenced  by  AS. 
wlxc  warm,  lukewarm,  remiss.  Cf.  Lew.]  Moderately 
■warm ;  not  hot ;  tepid.  —  Luke'ness,  n.     [06s.] 

Nine  penn'orth  o'  brandy  and  water  luke.     Dickens. 

Luke'waim'  (-warm'),  a.    [See  Luke.]    Moderately 


warm ;  neither  cold  nor  hot ;   tepid ;  not  ardent ;   not 

zealous;  cool;  indifferent.  " Lukewarm  blood."  Spen- 
ser,   "itiieujarm  patriots."    Addison. 

An  obedience  so  lukewarm  and  languishing  that  it  merits  not 
the  name  of  passion.  Dryden, 

— Luke'warm'ly,  adv.  —  Luke'warm'ness,  n. 

Lull  (lul),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lulled  (liild) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Lulling.]  [Akin  to  CD.  lullen  to  sing  to  sleep, 
G.  lullen,  Dan.  lutle,  Sw.  lulla ;  aU  of  imitative  origin. 
Cf.  Loll,  Lollaed.]  To  cause  to  rest  by  soothing  influ- 
ences ;  to  compose  ;  to  calm ;  to  soothe  ;  to  quiet.  "  To 
lull  him  soft  asleep."  Spenser. 

Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie, 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  necessity.  Milton. 

Lull,  v.  i.  To  become  gradually  calm ;  to  subside  ;  to 
cease  or  abate  for  a  time ;  as,  the  storm  lulls. 

Lull,  n.  1.  The  power  or  quality  of  soothing ;  that 
which  soothes ;  a  lullaby.     [iJ.]  Young. 

2.  A  temporary  cessation  of  storm  or  confusion. 

Lull'a-by  (liU'a-bi),  n.  [From  Lull,  v.  <.]  1.  A  song  to 
quiet  babes  or  lull  them  to  sleep;  that  whicli  quiets.  Shak. 

2.  Hence  ^  Good  night ;  good-by.     [06s.]  Shak. 

LuU'er  (-er),  «.     One  who,  or  that  which,  lulls. 

Lull'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  lulling  manner  ;  soothingly. 

Lum  (liim),  n.  [W.  llumon  chimney.  Hum  that  slioots 
up  or  ends  in  a  point.]  1.  A  chimney.  [Prov.  Eng.  & 
Scot.']  Burns. 

2.  A  ventilating  chimney  over  the  shaft  of  a  mine. 

3.  A  woody  vaUey  ;  also,  a  deep  pool.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 
Lu'ma-cliel  (lu'ma-kSl),    )  n.     [F.  lumackelle.  It.  lu- 
II  Lu'ma-Chel'la  (-kBl'la), )     machella,  fr.  lumachella 

a  little  snail,  dim.  of  lumaca  a  snail,  fr.  L.  Umax,  -acts.] 
{Min.)  A  grayish  brovro  limestone,  containing  fossil 
shells,  which  reflect  a  beautiful  play  of  colors.  It  is  also 
called  fire  marble,  from  its  fiery  reflections. 

Lum-bag'i-nous  (liim-bSj'i-nus),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  lumbago. 

Lum-ba'gO  (lilm-ba'go),  n.  [L.,  fr.  lumbus  loin.  See 
LuMBAE.]  (Med.)  A  rheumatism  or  rheumatic  pain  in 
the  loins  and  the  small  of  the  back. 

Lum'bar  (liim'ber),  )  a.    [L.  lumbus  loin.    See  Loin.] 

Lum'bal  (lum'bal),  I  {Anat.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
near,  the  loins ;  as,  the  lumbar  arteries. 

Lumbar  region (.drea^),  the  region  of  the  loin;  specific- 
ally, a  region  between  the  hypochondriac  and  ihac  re- 
gions, and  outside  of  the  umbilical  region. 

Lum'ber  (lum'bSr),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  Lombard,  the  Lom- 
bards being  the  money  lenders  and  pawnbrokers  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  A  lumber  room  was,  according  to  Trench, 
originally  a  Lombard  room,  or  room  where  tlie  Lombard 
pawnbroker  stored  his  pledges.  See  Lombard.]  1.  A 
pawnbroker's  shop,  or  room  for  storing  articles  put  in 
pawn ;  hence,  a  pledge,  or  pawn.     [06s.] 

They  put  all  the  little  plate  they  had  in  the  lumber,  which  is 
pawning  it,  till  the  ships  came.  Lady  Murray. 

2.  Old  or  refuse  household  stuff ;  things  cumbrous,  or 
bulky  and  useless,  or  of  small  value. 

3.  Timber  sawed  or  split  into  the  form  of  beams,  joists, 
boards,  planks,  staves,  hoops,  etc.  ;  esp.,  that  which  is 
smaller  than  heavy  timber.     [If.  S.] 

Lumber  kiln,  a  room  in  which  timber  or  lumber  is  dried 
by  artificial  heat.  [U.  S.]—  Lumber  room,  a  room  in  which 
unused  furniture  or  other  lumber  is  kept.  [[/.  S.]  —  Lum- 
ber wagon,  a  heavy  rough  wagon,  witliout  springs,  used 
for  general  farmwork,  etc. 

Lum'ber,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lumbered  (-herd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Lumbering.]  1.  To  heap  together  in  disor- 
der.    "  StuS  lumbered  togethei."  Rymer. 

2.  To  fill  or  encumber  with  lumber  ;  as,  to  lumber  up 
a  room. 

Lum'ber,  v.  i.    1.  To  move  heavily,  as  if  burdened. 

2.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  lomra  to  resound.]  To  make  a  sound 
as  if  moving  heavily  or  clumsily ;  to  rumble.       Cowper. 

3.  To  cut  logs  in  the  forest,  or  prepare  timber  for  mar- 
ket.    [U.  S.'\ 

Lum'ber-er  (-er),  n.  One  employed  in  lumbering,  cut- 
ting, and  getting  logs  from  the  forest  for  lumber  ;  a  lum- 
berman.    [U.  iS.] 

Luniberers  have  a  notion  that  he  (the  woodpecker)  is  harmful 
to  timber.  Lowell. 

Lum'ber-lng,  n.  The  busuiess  of  cutting  or  getting 
timber  or  logs  from  the  forest  for  lumber,     [f/.  /S.] 

Lum'ber -man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Lumbermen  (-men). 
One  who  is  engaged  in  lumbering  as  a  business  or  em- 
ployment.    [U.  S.'] 

Lum'bo-sa'cral  (liim'bo-sa'kral),  a.  [L.  lumbus  loin 
+  E.  sacral.']  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  loins  and 
sacrum ;  as,  the  lumbosacral  nerve,  a  branch  of  one  of 
the  lumbar  nerves  which  passes  over  the  sacrum. 

Lum'bric  (IQm'brtk),  re.  [L.  lumbrv;us.']  (Zodl.) 
An  earthworm,  or  a  worm  resembling  an  earthworm. 

Lum'bric-al  (-brT-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lombrical.  See 
LuMBBic]  (Anat.)  Resembling  a  worm;  as,  the  lum- 
brical  muscles  of  the  hands  and  feet.  ^  n.  A  lumbrical 
muscle. 

Lum-brlc'1-form  (liim-brTsl-fSrm),  a.  [L.  lumbricus 
worm  +  -form.]  (Zodl.)  Resembling  an  earthworm; 
vermiform, 

Lum'brl-COld  (liim'brl-koid),  a.  [Lumbricus  -f-  -oid.] 
(Zodl.)  Like  an  earthworm ;  belonging  to  the  genus 
Lumbricus,  or  family  Lumbricidas. 

II  Lum'brl-cus  (-kfis),  re.  [L.  See  Lumbric]  (Zodl.) 
A  genus  of  annelids,  belonging  to  the  Oligochseta,  and  in- 
cluding the  common  earthworms.    See  Earthworm. 

Lu'ml-nant  (lii'mT-nant),  a.    Luminous.     [P.] 

Lu'ml-na-ry  (-na-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  LuMiNAEiEs  (-riz).  [P. 
luminaire,  L.  biminare  a  light  or  lamp,  which  was  lighted 
in  the  churches,  a  luminary,  fr.  lumen,  luminis,  light,  fr. 
lucere  to  be  light,  to  shine,  lux,  lucis,  light.    See  Light.] 

1.  Any  body  that  gives  light,  especially  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.     "Radiant  temtrear?/."  Skelton. 

Where  the  great  luminary  .  .  . 
Dispenses  light  from  far.  Milton. 


2.  One  who  illustrates  any  subject,  or  enlightens  man- 
kind ;  as,  Newton  was  a  distinguished  luminary. 

Lu'ml-nate  (lU'ml-uat),  v.  t.  [L.  luminatus,  p.  p.  of 
luminare  to  illumine,  fr.  lumen  hght.  See  Limn.]  To 
illuminate.     [06s.] 

Lu'mi-na'Uon  (-na'slmn),  re.     Illumination.     [06s.] 

Lu'mine  (lu'min),  v.J.   To  illumine.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

Lu'ml-nU'er-OUS  (In'mT-ntfer-iis),  a.  [L.  lumen 
light  -j-  -ferous.]  Producing  light;  yielding  light; 
transmitting  light ;  as,  the  luminiferous  ether. 

Lu'mi-nos'1-ty  (-nos'i-ti^),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  luminous ;  luminousness. 

Lu'ml-nous  (lu'mi-nus),  a,  [L.  luminosus,  fr.  lumen 
light :   cf.  F.  lumineux.    See  Luminary,  Illuminate.] 

1.  Shining ;  emitting  or  reflecting  light ;  brilliant ; 
bright ;  as,  the  sun  is  a  luminous  body ;  a  luminous  color. 

Fire  burneth  wood,  making  it  .  .  .  luminous.       Bacon. 
The  mountains  lift  .  .  .  their  lofty  and  luminous  heads. 

Longfellow. 

)     2.  Illuminated ;    full   of   light ;    bright ;    as,  many 
candles  made  the  room  luminous. 

Up  the  staircase  moved  a  luminous  space  in  the  darkness. 

Longfellow. 

3.  Enlightened  ;  intelligent ;  also,  clear ;  intelligible  J 
2l%,  a,  luminous  mmdi.  "iyMmireo!(S  eloquence."  Macau- 
lay.     "A  feminows  statement."     Brougham. 

Luminous  paint,  a  paint  made  up  with  some  phospho- 
rescent substance,  as  sulphide  of  calcium,  which  after  ex- 
posure to  a  strong  light  is  luminous  in  the  dark  for  a  time. 

Syn.  — Lucid;  clear;  shuiing;  perspicuous. 

—  Lu'ml-nous-ly,  adv.  —  Lu'ml-nous-ness,  re. 

Lum'mos  (IQm'muks),  re.  A  fat,  ungainly,  «tupid 
person  ;  an  awkward  bungler.     [Low] 

Lump  (liimp),  n.  [Cf.  OD.  lompe  piece,  mass.  Cf. 
Lunch.]  1.  A  small  mass  of  matter  of  irregular  shape ; 
an  irregular  or  shapeless  mass ;  as,  a  lump  of  coal ;  a 
lump  of  iron  ore.  "A  lump  ot  cheese."  Piers  Plow- 
man.   "This  fenyj  of  clay."    Shak. 

2.  A  mass  or  aggregation  of  things. 

3.  (Firearms)  A  projection  beneath  the  breech  end  of 
a  gun  barrel. 

In  the  lump.  In  a  lump,  the  whole  together ;  in  gross. 
They  may  buy  them  in  the  lump.  Addison, 

—  Lump  coal,  coal  in  large  lumps ;  —  the  largest  size 
brought  from  the  mine.  —  Lump  sum,  a  gross  sum  without 
a  specification  of  items :  as,  to  award  a  himp  sum  in  satis- 
faction of  all  claims  and  damages. 

Lump,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Lumped  (Ifimt ;  215) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Lumping.]  1.  To  throw  into  a  mass  ;  to  unite 
in  a  body  or  sum  without  distinction  of  particulars. 

The  expenses  ought  to  be  lumped  together.       Ayliffe, 

2.  To  take  in  the  gross  ;  to  speak  of  collectively. 

Not  forgetting  all  others,  .  .  .  whom  for  brevity,  but  out  of 
no  resentment  to  you,  I  lump  all  together.  Sterne. 

3.  To  get  along  v^ith  as  one  can,  although  displeased; 
as,  if  he  does'n't  like  it,  he  can  lump  it.     [Low] 

Lump'er  (lilmp'er),  re.  [Cf.  Lamper  eel.]  (Zodl.) 
The  European  eelpout ;  —  called  also  lumpen. 

Lump'er,  re.     1.  One  who  lumps. 

2.  A  laborer  who  is  employed  to  load  or  unload  vessels 
when  in  harbor. 

Lump'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  [From  Lump,  on  account  ot 
its  bulkiness  :  cf.  G.  &  D. 
lump,  F.  lompe.]  (Zodl.) 
A  large,  thick,  clumsy, 
marine  fish  (Cyclopterus 
lumpus)  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  color  is  usu- 
ally translucent  sea  green, 
sometimes  purplish.  It 
has  a  dorsal  row  of  spiny 
tubercles,  and  three  rows 
on  each  side,  but  has  no  scales.  The  ventral  fins  vmite 
and  form  a  ventral  sucker  for  adhesion  to  stones  and 
seaweeds.  Called  also  lumpsucher,  cock-paddle,  sea 
owl. 

Lump'lng,  a.    Bulky ;  heavy.  Arbuthnot. 

Lump'lsta,  a.  Like  a  lump ;  inert ;  gross ;  heavy  ;  dull ; 
spiritless.     '■^Lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy."         Shak, 

—  Lump'lsh-ly,  adv.  — Lump'lsh-ness,  re. 
Lump'suck'er  (-suk'er),  n.     (Zodl.)  The  lumpfish. 
Lump'y  (-f),  a.    [Compar.  Lumpier  (-T-er) ;  superl. 

Lumpiest.]    Full  of  lumps,  or  small  compact  masses. 

II  Lu'na  (lu'na)j  re.  [L.  ;  akin  to  lucere  to  shine.  Se« 
Light,  re.,  and  cf.  Lune.]    1.  The  moon. 

2.  (Alchemy)  Silver. 

Luna  cornea  (Old  Chem.),  horn  silver,  or  fused  silver 
chloride,  a  tough,  brown,  translucent  mass ;  —  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  horn.  —  Luna  moth  (Zodl.),  a  very 
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(Actias  luncCf, 


large  and  beautiful  American  moth  (Actios  luna).  Its 
wings  are  delicate  light  green,  with  a  stripe  of  purple 
along  the  front  edge  of  the  anterior  vdngs,  the  other 
margins  being  edged  vrith  pale  yellow.  Each  wing  has  a 
lunate  spot  surrounded  by  rings  of  light  yellow,  blue, 
and  black.  The  caterpillar  commonly  feeds  on  the  hick* 
ory,  sassafras,  and  maple. 
Lu'na-cy  (K'na-sy),  re.  ;  pi.  Lunacies  (-sIz).     [See 
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'Lunatic]  1.  Insanity  or  madness  ;  properly,  the  kind 
of  insanity  whicli  is  broken  by  intervals  of  reason,  —  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  changes  of  the 
moon  ;  any  form  of  unsoundness  of  mind,  except  idiocy ; 
mental  derangement  or  alienation.  Brande.  £urrill. 
Your  kindred  shuns  your  house 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  hmacy.  Sfiak. 

2.  A  morbid  suspension  of  good  sense  or  judgment,  as 
through  fanaticism.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Syn.  —  Derangement ;  craziness ;  mania.  See  Insanity. 

Lu'nar  (lu'ner),  a.  [L.  lunaris,  fr.  luna  the  moon. 
See  Luna,  and  cf.  Lunaby.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
moon ;  as,  lunar  observations. 

2.  Resembling  the  moon  ;  orbed.  Dryden. 

3.  Measured  by  the  revolutions  of  the  moon ;  as,  a 
■lunar  month. 

4.  Influenced  by  the  moon,  as  in  growth,  character,  or 
properties ;  as,  lunar  herbs.  Bacon. 

liUnar  caustic  (Med.  Ckem.),  silver  nitrate  prepared  to 
be  used  as  a  cautery ;  —  so  named  because  silver  was 
<:alled  Imta  by  the  ancient  alchemists.  —  Lunar  cycle. 
Same  as  Melon  ic  cifcle.  See  under  Cycle.  —  Lunar  dis- 
tance, the  angular  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  a 
star,  or  a  planet,  employed  for  determining  longitude  by 
the  lunar  method.  —Lunar  method,  the  method  of  finding 
a  ship's  longitude  by  comparing  the  local  time  of  taking 
(by  means  of  a  sextant  or  circle)  a  given  lunar  distance, 
with  the  Greenwich  time  corresponding  to  the  same  dis- 
tance as  ascertained  from  a  nautical  almanac,  the  differ- 
ence of  these  times  beuig  the  longitude.  —  Lunar  month. 
See  Month.  —  Lunar  observation,  an  observation  of  a  lunar 
distance  by  means  of  a  sextant  or  circle,  with  the  alti- 
tudes of  the  bodies,  and  the  time,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting the  longitude. —Lunar  tables,  (a)  {Aslron.)  Ta- 
bles of  the  moon's  motions,  arranged  for  computing  the 
moon's  true  place  at  any  time  past  or  future.  (6)  {Nav- 
igation) Tables  for  correcting  an  observed  lunar  distance 
on  account  of  refraction  and  parallax.  —  Lunar  year,  the 
period  of  twelve  lunar  months,  or  354  days,  8  hours,  48 
minutes,  and  34.38  seconds. 

Lu'nar,  n.     1.  (^sft'on.)  A  lunar  distance. 

2.  {Atiat.)  The  middle  bone  of  the  proximal  series  of 
the  carpus ;  —  called  aJso  semilunar,  and  intermedium. 

IiU-na'ri-an  (Ifi-na'ri-on),  n.  [See  Luhae,  Luna.] 
An  inhabitant  of  the  moon. 

Lu'na-ry  (lu'na-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lunaire.  See  Lunab.] 
Lunar.     [OJs.]  Fuller. 

Lu'na-ry,  n.  [Cf.  F.  lunaire.']  (Bot.)  (a)  The  herb 
moonwort  or  "  honesty."  (b)  A  low  fleshy  fern  (Bo- 
ii-ychium  lAinaria)  with  lunate  segments  of  the  leaf  or 
frond. 

Lu'nate  (lu'nat),       1  a.   [L.  lunatus  crescent-shaped, 

Lu'na-ted  (-na-tSd), )     p.  p.  of  lunare  to  bend  like  a 
crescent,  fr.  luna  the  moon.]    Crescent- 
shaped  ;  as,  a  lunate  leaf ;  a  lunate  beak ; 
a  lunated  cross.  Gray. 

Lu'na-tic  (lii'na-tTk),  a.  [F.  luna- 
iique,  L.  lunaticus,  fr.  luna  the  moon. 
See  LuNAK.]  1.  Affected  by  lunacy ; 
insane ;  mad. 

Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  eon  ;  for  he  is  lu-      Lunate  Leaf 
natic.  Wj/clif  (Matt.  xvii.  15). 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  suitable  for,  an  insane  per- 
son ;  evincing  lunacy ;  as,  lunatic  gibberish ;  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

Lu'na-tic,  n.  A  person  affected  by  lunacy ;  an  insane 
person,  esp.  one  who  has  lucid  intervals  ;  a  madman  ;  a 
person  of  unsound  mind. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact.  Shak. 

Lu-na'tlon  (Ifi-na'shun),  n.  [Cf.  Lunated.]  The 
period  of  a  synodic  revolution  of  the  moon,  or  the  time 
from  one  new  moon  to  the  next ;  varying  in  length,  at 
different  times,  from  about  29J  to  29|  days,  the  average 
length  being  29  d.,  12  h.,  44  m.,  2.9  s. 

Lunch  (liinch),  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymol.  Cf.  Prov. 
Bng.  nunc  a  lump.]  A  luncheon ;  specificaDy,  a  light 
repast  between  breakfast  and  dinner. 

Lunch,  V.  i.  [itnp.  &  p.  p.  Lunched  (luncht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  LuNCHrNG.]     To  take  luncheon.  Smart. 

Lunch'eon  (IQnch'iln),  n.  [Prov.  E.  luncheon,  lunch- 
ion,  lunshin,  a  large  lump  of  food,  fr.  lunch.  See  Lunch.] 

1.  A  lump  of  food.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  A  portion  of  food  taken  at  any  time  except  at  a 
regular  meal ;  an  informal  or  light  reijast,  as  between 
breakfast  and  dinner. 

Lunch'eon,  v.  i.    To  take  luncheon.        Beaconsfield. 

Lune    (liin),   n.     [L.   luna  moon :  cf.  F.   lune.     See 

Luna.]     1.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon,     [i?.] 

2.  {Geom.)  A  figure  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  bounded 
by  two  intersecting  arcs  of  circles. 

3.  A  fit  of  lunacy  or  madness ;  a  period  of  frenzy ;  a 
crazy  or  unreasonable  freak.     \_Obs.~\ 

These  dangerous,  unsafe  Ivnes  i'  the  king.  Shak. 

IiU'net  (lu'ngt),  n.  [See  Lunette.]  A  little  moon  or 
satelhte.     lObs.']  Bp.  Hall. 

Lu-nette'  (lii-n6t'),  re.  [F.,  dim.  of  lune  moon,  L. 
luna.  See  Lune  a  crescent.]  1.  (Fort.)  A  fieldwork 
consisting  of  two  faces,  forming  a  salient  angle,  and  two 
parallel  flanks.    See  Bastion. 

2.  {Far.)  A  half  horseshoe,  which  wants  the  sponge. 

3.  A  kind  of  watch  crystal  which  is  more  than  ordina- 
rily flattened  in  the  center  ;  also,  a  species  of  convexo- 
concave  lens  for  spectacles. 

4.  A  piece  of  felt  to  cover  the  eye  of  a  vicious  horse. 

5.  (Arch.)  Any  surface  of  semicircular  or  segmental 
form  ;  especially,  the  piece  of  wall  between  the  curves  of 
a  vault  and  its  springing  line. 

6.  An  iron  shoe  at  the  end  of  the  stock  of  a  gun  car- 
riage. 

Lunette  whidow  (Arch.),  a  window  wliich  fills  or  partly 

fills  a  lunette. 

Lung  (lung),  n.  [OE.  lunge,  AS.  lunge,  pi.  hmgen ; 
akm  to  D.  long,  G.  lunge,  Icel.  &  Sw.  lunga,  Dan.  lunge. 


Lungs  and  Heart  of  Man  seen  from 
in  front. 


all  prob.  from  the  root  of  E.  light.  V125.  See  Light 
not  heavy.]  (Anat.)  An  organ  for  aerial  respiration;  — 
commonly  in  the  plural. 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer.  Shak. 

Description  of  Itluntra- 
tion  : 

The  lungs  are  shown 
turned  away  from  the 
middle  line,  with  the  per- 
icardium and  fat  re- 
moved to  show  the  heart 
and  great  blood  vessels. 
a  a  Upper  and  Lower 
Lobes  of  Left  Lung  ;  b 
b  b  Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Lobes  of  Right 
Lung  ;  c  Windpipe  or 
Trachea,  dividing  below 
into  Bronchi  going  to 
Right  and  Left  Lung  ;  d 
Right  Auricle  ;  e  Right 
Ventricle  ;  /  Left  Auri- 
cle ;  g  Left  Ventricle  : 
h  i  Superior  and  Infe- 
rior Vena  Cava  ;  k  Arch  of  Aorta  ;  I  Descending  Aorta  ;  m 
Pulmonary  Artery  :  n  Left  Pulmonary  Artery,  Vein,  and 
Bronchus  ;  o  Right  Pulmonary  Artery,  vein,  and  Bronchus. 

{1^°°  In  all  air-breathing  vertebrates  the  lungs  are  de- 
veloped from  the  ventral  wall  of  the  esophagus  as  a 
pouch  which  divides  into  two  sacs.  In  amphibians  and 
many  reptiles  the  lungs  retain  very  nearly  this  primitive 
saclike  character,  but  in  the  higher  forms  the  connec- 
tion with  the  esophagus  becomes  elongated  into  the 
windpipe  and  the  inner  walls  of  the  sacs  become  more 
and  more  divided,  until,  in  the  mammals,  the  air  spaces 
become  minutely  divided  into  tubes  ending  in  small  air 
cells,  in  the  walls  of  which  the  blood  circulates  in  a  fine 
network  of  capillaries.  In  mammals  the  lungs  are  more 
or  less  divided  into  lobes,  and  each  lung  occupies  a  sepa- 
rate cavity  in  the  thorax.    See  Respiration. 

Lung  fever  (Med.),  pneumonia.  —  Ltmg  flower  (Bot.),  a 
species  of  gentian  ( G.  Pneumonanthe).  —  Lung  lichen 
(£o<.),  tree  lungwort.  See  under  Lungwort.  —  Lung  sac 
(Zool.),  one  of  the  breathing  organs  of  spiders  and  snaUs. 

Lunge  (liinj),  n.  [Also  spelt  longe,  fr.  allonge.  See 
Allonge,  Long.]  A  sudden  thrust  or  pass,  as  with  a 
sword. 

Lunge,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lunged  (liinjd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Lunging  (liSn'jing).]    To  make  a  lunge. 

Lunge,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  go  round  in  a  ring,  as  a 
horse,  whUe  holding  his  halter.  Thackeray. 

Lunge;   n.     (Zool.)   Same  as  Namaycush. 

Lunged  (liingd),  a.  Having  lungs,  or  breathing  organs 
similar  to  lungs. 

Lung'flsh'  (liing'fish'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  fish  belong- 
ing to  the  Dipnoi ;  —  so  called  because  they  have  both 
lungs  and  gills. 

Lung'-grown'  (-gron'),  a.  (Med.)  Having  lungs  that 
adhere  to  the  pleura. 

Lun'gie  (lun'ji),  n.  (Zool.)  A  guillemot.  [Written 
also  longie.']     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Lun'gls  (lun'jis),  n.  [OF.  longis.  See  Lounge.]  A 
lingerer  ;  a  dull,  drowsy  fellow.     [Obs.] 

Lung'less  (lung'lSs),  a.    Being  without  lungs. 

II  Lun'gOOr  (Ifin'gobr),  n.  [Hind.  langUr.]  (Zool.) 
A  long-tailed  monkey  (Semnopithecus  schistaceus),  from 
the  mountainous  districts  of  India. 

Lung'worm'  (liing'wQrm'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  parasitic  nematoid  worms  which  infest 
the  lungs  and  air  passages  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  ani- 
mals, often  proving  fatal.  The  limgworm  of  cattle 
(Slrongylus  micrurus)  and  that  of  sheep  (S.filaria)  are 
the  best  known. 

Lung'wort' (-wflrf),  ra.  (Bot.) 
(a)  An  herb  of  the  genus  Pulmo- 
naria  (P.  officinalis),  of  Europe ; 
—so  called  because  the  spotted  ap- 
pearance of  the  leaves  resembles 
that  of  a  diseased  lung,  (b)  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Mertensia 
(esp.  M.  Virginica  and  M.  Sibi- 
rica)  plants  nearly  related  to  Pul- 
monaria.  The  American  lungwort 
is  Slertensia  Virginica,  Virginia 
cowslip.  Gray. 

Cow's  lungwort,  mullein.  —  Sea 
lungwort,  Mertensia  maritima, 
found  on  the  seacoast  of  North- 
ern Europe  and  America.  —  Tree 
lungwort,  a  lichen  ( .ShWa  pulmo- 
nacea)  growing  on  trees  and 
rocks.  The  thallus  is  lacunose,  and  in  appearance  some- 
what resembles  the  lungs,  for  diseases  of  which  it  was 
once  thought  a  remedy. 

Lu'ni-cur'rent  (lu'ni-kQr'rent),  a.  [L.  luna  moon  + 
E.  current.]  Having  relation  to  changes  in  currents  that 
depend  on  the  moon's  phases.  Bache. 

Lu'nl-form  (15'ni-fdrm),  a.  [L.  luna  moon  -|-  -form  : 
cf.  F.  luniforme.]     Resembling  the  moon  in  shape. 

Lu'ni-SOlar  (lu'ni-soler),  a.  [L.  luna  moon  -\-  E. 
solar :  cf.  F.  lunisolaire.]  Resulting  from  the  united 
action,  or  pertaining  to  the  mutual  relations,  of  the  sun 
and  moon. 

Lunisolar  precession  (Astron.),  that  _portion  of  the  an- 
nual precession  of  the  equinoxes  which  depends  on  the 
joint  action  of  the  sun  and  moon.  —  Lunisolar  year,  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  at  the  end  of  which,  in  the  Julian  calendar, 
the  new  and  full  moons  and  the  eclipses  recur  on  the 
same  days  of  the  week  and  month  and  year  as  in  the 
previous  period.  It  consists  of  532  common  years,  being 
the  least  common  multiple  of  the  numbers  of  years  in  the 
cycle  of  the  sun  and  the  cycle  of  the  moon. 

Lu'nl-stlce  (lu'nT-stis),  n.  [L.  luna  moon  -)-  sistere  to 
cause  to  stand.  Cf.  Solstice.]  (yl«<ro».)  The  farthest 
point  of  the  moon's  northing  and  southing,  in  its  monthly 
revolution.     [Ofts.] 

Lu'ni-tld'al  (lu'iiT-tid'ol),  a.  Pertaining  to  tidal  move- 
ment.s  dependent  on  the  moon.  Bache. 

Lunltidal  Interval.    See  Retard,  n. 

Lunt  (lunt),  n.     [D.  lont ;  akin  to  Dan.  &  G.  lunte. 


Lungwort  iPulmonaria 

officinalis). 


Sw.  lunta.  Cf.  Link  a  torch.]  1.  The  match  cord  for. 
merly  used  in  firing  cannon. 

2.  A  puff  of  smoke.     [Scotch]  Burns, 

II  Lu'nu-la  (K'nu-la),  m. ;  pi.  Lunula  (-15).  [L., 
prop.,  a  little  moon.  See  LuNULE.]  (Anat.  &  Zool.) 
Same  as  Lunule. 

Lu'nu-lar  (-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lunulaire.  See  Lunula.] 
(Bot.)  Having  a  form  like  that  of  the  new  moon  ;  shaped 
like  a  crescent. 

Lu'nu-late    (-lit),  1  a.     [See  Lunula.]      (Bot. 

Lu'nu-la'ted  (-la'tSd), )  &  Zool.)  Resembling  a 
small  crescent.  Gray. 

Lu'nule  (WniJl),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  lunula,  dim.  of  luna 
moon.]  1.  (Anat.)  Anything  crescent-shaped ;  a,  cres- 
cent-shaped part  or  mark ;  a  lunula  ;  a  lune. 

2.  (^Geom.)  A  lune.    See  Lune. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  small  or  narrow  crescent,  (b)  A 
special  area  in  front  of  the  beak  of  many  bivalve  shells. 
It  sometimes  has  the  shape  of  a  double  crescent,  but  is 
oftener  heart-shaped.    See  Illust.  of  Bivalve. 

Lu'nu-let  (lii'niS-lgt),  n.  [Dim.  of  lunule.]  (Zool.) 
A  small  spot,  shaped  like  a  half-moon  or  crescent ;  as, 
the  lunulet  on  the  wings  of  many  insects. 

Lu'nu-llte  (lii'nu-lit),  7i.  [Lunule  -f-  -lite :  cf.  F. 
lunulithe.  See 
Lunula.]  (Pale- 
on.)  Any  bryo- 
zoan  of  the  ge- 
nus Lunulites, 
having  a  more 
or  less  circular 
form. 

Lu'ny  (lii'ny),  Lunulites. 

a.  [Shortened  fr. 

lunatic]  Crazy ;  mentally  unsound.  [Written also  Zoorey.] 
[Low,  U.  S.] 

Lu-per'cal  (liS-per'kal  or  lu'per-kal ;  277),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Lupercalia. 

Lu-per'cal,  n.  A  grotto  on  the  Palatine  Hill  sacred 
to  Lupercus,  the  Lycean  Pan. 

II  Lu'per-ca'li-a{lu'per-ka'li-a),n.  pZ.  [Ij.  lupercalis, 
fr.  Lupercus  the  Lycean  Pan,  so  called  fr.  lupus  a  wolf, 
because  he  kept  oft'  the  wolves.]  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  feast, 
of  the  Romans  in  honor  of  Lupercus,  or  Pan. 

Lu'pine  (lu'pTn),  n.  [L.  lupinus,  lupinum,  apparently 
f  r.  lupinus  belonging  to  a  wolf,  f  r.  lupus  a  wolf ;  perh.  so 
called  because  it  was  supposed  to  exhaust  the  soil :  cf.  F. 
lupin.  Cf.  Wolf.]  (Bot.)  A  leguminous  plant  of  the 
genus  Lupinus,  especially  L.  albus,  the  seeds  of  which 
have  be«n  used  for  food  from  ancient  times.  The  com- 
mon species  of  the  Eastern  United  States  is  L.  pereTir 
nis.     There  are  many  species  in  California. 

Ln'plne  (lii'pin),  a.  [See  Lupine,  k.]  Wolfish  ;  rav- 
enous. Gauden. 

Lu'pin-ln  (Iti'pTn-Tn),  re.  (Chem.)  A  glucoside  found 
in  the  seeds  of  several  species  of  lupine,  and  extracted  as 
a  yellowish  white  crystalline  substance. 

Lu'pin-lne  (-in  or  -en),  n.  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  found 
in  several  species  of  lupine  (Lupinus  luteus,  L.  albus, 
etc.),  and  extracted  as  a  bitter  crystalline  substance. 

Lu'pu-lln  (lu'pii-lin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lupulin.  See  Lupu- 
LINE.]  X.  (CAem.)  A  bitter  principle  extracted  from  hops. 

2.  The  fine  yellow  resinous  powder  found  upon  the 
strobiles  or  fruit  of  hops,  and  containing  this  bitter  prin- 
ciple.   [Written  also  luptiline.] 

Lu'pu-llne  (-lin  or  -len),  n.  [NL.  Ivpulus  the  hop, 
fr.  L.  lupus  the  hop  :  cf.  F.  lupuline.]  (Chem.)  An  al- 
kaloid extracted  from  hops  as  a  colorless  volatile  liquid. 

Lu'pu-lin'ic  (-lin'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
obtained  from,  hops ;  specifically,  designating  an  acid 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  lupulin. 

IlLu'pus    (lii'pus),  n.      [L.,    a   wolf.      See   Wolf.] 

1.  (3Ied.)  A  cutaneous  disease  occurring  under  two 
distinct  forms. 

i^^  Lupus  erythematosus  is  characterized  by  an 
eruption  of  red  patches,  which  become  incrusted,  leav- 
ing superficial  scars.  L.  vulgaris  is  marked  by  the  de- 
velopment of  nodules  which  often  ulcerate  deeply  and 
produce  great  deformity.  Formerly  the  latter  was  oft- 
en confounded  with  cancer,  and  some  varieties  of  cancer 
were  included  imder  Lupus. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  Wolf,  a  constellation  situated  south 
of  Scorpio. 

Lur-ca'tion  (15r-ka'shun),  n.  [See  1st  Luech.]  Glut- 
tony ;  gormandizing.     [Obs.] 

Lurch  (Iflrch),  V.  t.  [L.  lurcare,  lurcari.]  To  swallow 
or  eat  greedily ;  to  devour ;  hence,  to  swallow  up.  [Obs-I 

Too  far  off  from  great  cities,  which  may  hinder  business ; 
too  near  them,  which  lurcheth  all  provisions,  and  maketh  every- 
thing dear.  Bacon. 

Lurch,  n.  [OF.  lourche  name  of  a  game;  as  adj., 
deceived,  embarrassed.]  1.  An  old  game  played  with 
dice  and  counters  ;  a  variety  of  the  game  of  tables. 

2.  A  double  score  in  cribbage  for  the  winner  when  his 
adversary  has  been  left  in  the  lurch. 

Lady has  cried  her  eyes  out  on  losing  a  lurch.    Walpole. 

To  leave  one  in  the  lurch,  (a)  In  tlie  game  of  cribbage, 
to  leave  one's  adversary  so  far  behind  that  the  game  is 
won  before  he  has  scored  tliirty-one.  (l>)  To  leave  one 
behind  ;  hence,  to  ab.audou,  or  fail  to  stand  by,  a  person 
in  a  difficulty.  JJenhnm. 

But  though  thou  'rt  of  a  different  church, 
I  will  not  leave  thee  in  the  lurch.  Iluttihras. 

Lurch,  V.  t.  1.  To  leave  in  the  lurch  ;  to  cheat.  [Obs.] 

Never  deceive  or  lurch  the  sincere  communicant.    South. 

2.  To  steal ;  to  rob.     [Obs.] 

And  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since 

He  lurched  all  swords  of  the  garland.  Shak, 

Lurch,  ».  [Cf.  W.  llerch.  Here,  a  frisk,  a  frisking 
backward  or  forward,  a  loitering,  a  luvUiiicr,  llcrcian, 
llerciaw,  to  be  idle,  to  frisk,  to  lurk ;  or  porh.  fr.  B. 
lurch  to  lurk.]  A  sudden  roll  of  a  ship  to  one  side, 
as  in   heavy  weather  ;  hence,  a  swaying  or  staggering 
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movement  to  one  side,  as  that  by  a  drunken  man.  Fig.  : 
A  sudden  and  capricious  inclination  of  the  mind. 

Larch  (Iflrch),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Lurched  (Iflrcht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  LnECHiKG.]  To  roll  or  sway  suddenly 
to  one  side,  as  a  ship  or  a  dxunken  man. 

Lurch,  V.  i.  [A  variant  of  lurk.']  1.  To  withdraw  to 
one  side,  or  to  a  private  place ;  to  lurk.  V Estrange. 

2.  To  dodge  ;  to  shift ;  to  play  tricks. 

I  .  .  .  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.     Skak. 

Lurch'er  (-er),  n.  [See  Lurch  to  lurk.]  1.  One  that 
lurches  or  lies  in  wait ;  one  who  watches  to  pUfer,  or  to 
betray  or  entrap ;  a  poacher. 

2.  (Zool. )  One  of  a  mongrel  breed  of  dogs  said  to  have 
been  a  cross  between  the  sheep  dog,  greyhound,  and 
spaniel.  It  hunts  game  silently,  by  scent,  and  is  often 
used  by  poachers. 

Lurch'er,  n.  [L.  lurco,  lurcho,  a  glutton.  See  1st 
Lurch.]     A  glutton  ;  a  gormandizer.     [0J«.] 

Lurch'llne'  (-lin'),  »•  The  line  by  which  a  fowling 
net  was  pulled  over  so  as  to  inclose  the  birds. 

Lur'dan  (Iflr'dan),  a.     Stupid ;  blockish.     [06s.] 

Lur'dan,  n.  [OF.  lourdin,  fr.  lourd  heavy,  dull, 
thick-headed.     See  Loord.]    A  blockhead.     [OJi.] 

Lure  (lur),ra.  [OF.  loire,  loirre,  loerre,  F.  leurre  lure, 
decoy ;  of  German  origin ;  cf.  MJHG.  luoder,  G.  luder 
lure,  carrion.]  1.  A  contrivance  somewhat  resembling 
a  bird,  and  often  baited  with  raw  meat ;  —  used  by  falcon- 
ers in  recalling  hawks.  Shak. 

2.  Any  enticement ;  that  which  invites  by  the  prospect 
of  advantage  or  pleasure ;  a  decoy.  Milton. 

3.  [Hat  3Iaking)  A  velvet  smoothing  brush.    Knight. 
Lure,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lured  (lurd) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Luring.]  [OF.  loirer,  loirier,  F.  leurrer.  See 
Lure,  n.]  To  draw  to  the  lure ;  hence,  to  allure  or  invite 
by  means  of  anything  that  promises  pleasure  or  advan- 
tage ;  to  entice  ;  to  attract. 

I  am  not  lured  with  love.       Piers  Plowman. 

And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye.  Oay. 

Lure,  V.  i.    To  recall  a  hawk  or  other  animal. 

Lnrg    (Iflrg),   n.    (Zool.)   A   large    marine   annehd 

(Nephlhys  casca),  inhabiting  the  sandy  shores  of  Europe 

and  America.    It  is  whitish,  with  a  pearly  luster,  and 

grows  to  the  length  of  eight  or  ten  inches. 

Lu'rld  (lu'rid),  a.  [L.  luridus.1  1.  Pale  yellow; 
ghastly  pale  ;  wan ;  gloomy  ;  dismal. 

Fierce  o'er  their  beauty  blazed  the  lurid  flame.    Thomson. 
Wrapped  in  drifts  of  lurid  smoke 
On  the  misty  river  tide.  Tennyson. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  a  brown  color  tinged  with  red,  as  of 
flame  seen  through  smoke. 

3.  {Zool.)  Of  a  color  tinged  with  purple,  yellow,  and 
gray. 

Lurk  (Iflrk),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lusked  (IQrkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  LuBKiNO.]  [OE.  lurken,  lorken,  prob.  a 
dim.  from  the  source  of  E.  lower  to  frown.  See  Lower, 
and  cf.  Lurch,  a  sudden  roll.  Lurch  to  lurk.]  1.  To  lie 
hid ;  to  lie  in  wait. 

Like  wild  beasts,  lurking  in  loathsome  den.      Spenser. 
Let  us  .  .  .  lurk  privily  for  the  innocent.    Prov.  i.  11. 
2.  To  'leep  out  of  sight. 
The  defendant  lurks  and  wanders  about  in  Berks.  Blackstone. 
Lurk'er  (-er),  ».     1.  One  who  lurks. 
2.  A  small  fishing  boat.     [_Prov,  Eng."] 
Lur'ry  (liir'rj^),  n.     [W.  llwry  precipitant,  a  provi- 
sion.]    A  confused  heap ;  a  throng,   as  of  persons  ;    a 
jumble,  as  of  sounds.     [05s.] 

To  turn  prayer  into  a  kind  of  lurry.  Milton. 

LuB'clOUS  (lilsh'ils),  a.     [Prob.  for  lustious,  fr.  lusty, 

or  perh.  a  corruption  of  luxurious.    Cf.  Lush,  Lusty.] 

1.  Sweet ;  delicious ;  very  grateful  to  the  taste ;  tooth- 
some ;  excessively  sweet  or  rich. 

And  raisins  keep  their  luscious,  native  taste.     Dryden. 

2.  Cloying;  fulsome. 

He  had  a  tedious,  luscious  way  of  talking.       Jeffrey. 

3.  Gratifying  a  depraved  sense  ;  obscene.  [iJ.]  Steele. 
—  Lus'clous-Iy,  adv.  —  Lus'cious-ness,  n. 

Lu'sern  (lu'sem),  n.  [F.  loup-cervier,  L.  lupus  cer- 
varius.]   {Zool.)  A  lytxa.   See  1st  Luceen  and  Loup-ceb- 

VIER. 

Lush  (lush),  a.  [Prob.  an  abbrev.  of  luskious,  or 
luscious.']    FuD  of  juice  or  succulence.  Tennyson. 

How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks  I  how  green  1     Shak. 
Lush'burg  (lush^bdrg),  n.    See  Lusshebuhgh.    [Obs.] 
liU'Sl-ta'nl-an  (lu'si-ta'nT-an),  a.    Pertaining  to  Lusi- 
tania,  the  ancient  name  of  the  region  almost  coinciding 
with  Portugal.  —  n.    One  of  the  people  of  Lusitania. 
Lusk  (liisk),  a.    Lazy ;  slothful.     [Obs.] 
Lusk,  n.  A  lazy  fellow ;  a  lubber.  [Obs.]  T.  Kendall. 
Lusk,  V.  i.     To  be  idle  or  unemployed.     [Obs.] 
Lusk'lsh,  a.   Inclined  to  be  lazy.   Marston.  —  Lusk'- 
Ish-ly,  adf .  —  Lusk'lsh-ness,  re.    [Obs.]    Spenser. 
Lu-SO'ri-OUS  (liS-so'rl-iis), )  a.     [L.  lusorius.     See  III- 
Lu'so-ry  (lu'so-ry),  )     LUSORT.]    Used  in  play ; 

sportive  ;  playful.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Lus'She-burgh  (liis'she-bQrg),  n.  A  spurious  coin  of 
light  weight  imported  into  England  from  jjuxemburg,  or 
Lussheburgh,  as  it  was  formerly  called.     [Obs.] 

God  wot,  no  Zussheburghes  payen  ye.  Chaucer. 
Lust  (liist),  n.  [AS.  lust,  lyst,  pleasure,  longing ;  akin 
to  OS.,  D.,  G.,  &  Sw.  lust,  Dan.  &  Icel.  lyst,  Goth  lustus, 
and  perh.  to  Skr.  lash  to  desire,  or  to  E.  loose.  Cf.  List 
to  please.  Listless.]  1.  Pleasure.  [Obs.]  "  Imst  and 
jollity."  Chaucer. 

2.  Inclination  ;  desire.    [06i.] 

For  little  lust  had  she  to  talk  of  aught.  Spenser. 

My  lust  to  devotion  is  little.  Bp.  Hall. 

3.  Longing  desire  ;  eagerness  to  possess  or  enjoy  ;  —  in 
a  bad  sense  ;  as,  the  lust  of  gain. 

The  lust  of  reigning.  Milton. 

4.  Licentious  craving ;  sexual  appetite.  Milton. 
6.  Hence :  Virility ;  vigor ;  active  power.  [Obs.]  Bacon, 


Lust  (liist),  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  LttsTBD ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Lusting.]      [AS.  lystan.      See  Lust,  re.,  and  cf. 
List  to  choose.]     1.  To  list;  to  like.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 
"  Do  so  if  thou  Zus<."    Latimer. 
^W  In  earlier  usage  last  was  impersonal. 
In  the  water  vessel  he  it  cast 
When  that  him  luste.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  have  an  eager,  passionate,  and  especially  an  in- 
ordinate or  sinful  desire,  as  for  the  gratification  of  the 
sexual  appetite  or  of  covetousness ;  — often  with  after. 

Whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after.      Deut.  xii.  15. 

Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  com- 
mitted adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart.  Matt.  v.  28. 
The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy.    James  iv.  5. 

Lust'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  lusts. 

Lus'ter  I  (lus'ter),  n.     [L.  lustrum :  cf.  F.  lustre.    A 

Lus'tre  )      period  of  five  years  ;  a  lustrum. 

Both  of  us  have  closed  the  tenth  luster.    Bolingbroke. 

Lus'ter,  )  re.     [F.  lustre ;  cf .  It.  lustro ;  both  f r.  L. 

Lus'tre,  J  lustrare  to  purify,  go  about  (like  the 
priests  at  the  lustral  sacrifice),  traverse,  survey,  illu- 
minate, fr.  lustrum  a  purificatory  sacrifice ;  perh.  akin 
to  E.  loose.  But  lustrare  to  illuminate  is  perh.  a  differ- 
ent word,  and  akin  to  L.  lucere  to  be  light  or  clear, 
to  shine.     See  Lucu),  and  cf.  Illustrious,  Lustrum.] 

1.  Brilliancy  ;  splendor  ;  brightness ;  glitter. 
The  right  mark  and  very  true  luster  of  the  diamond. 

-Sir  T.  More. 
The  scorching  sun  was  mounted  high, 
la  all  its  luster,  to  the  noonday  sky.  Addison. 

^^~'  There  is  a  tendency  to  limit  the  use  of  luster,  in 
this  sense,  to  the  brightness  of  things  which  do  not  shine 
with  their  own  light,  or  at  least  do  not  blaze  or  glow  with 
heat.  One  speaks  of  the  luster  of  a  diamond,  or  of  silk, 
or  even  of  the  stars,  but  not  often  now  of  the  luster  of 
the  sun,  a  coal  of  fire,  or  the  like. 
^  Renown ;  splendor ;  distinction ;  glory. 
His  ancestors  continued  about  four  hundred  years,  rather 
without  obscurity  than  with  any  great  luster.       Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  A  candlestick,  chandelier,  girandole,  or  the  like, 
generally  of  an  ornamental  character.  Pope. 

4.  {Min.)  The  appearance  of  the  surface  of  a  mineral 
as  affected  by,  or  dependent  upon,  peculiarities  of  its 
reflecting  qualities. 

8^°*  The  principal  kinds  of  luster  recognized  are  :  me- 
tallic, adamantine,  vitreous,  resinous,  greasy,  pearly,  and 
silky.  With  respect  to  intensity,  luster  is  characterized 
as  splendent,  shining,  glistening,  glimmering,  and  dull. 

5.  A  substance  which  imparts  luster  to  a  surface,  as 
plumbago  and  some  of  the  glazes. 

6.  A  fabric  of  wool  and  cotton  with  a  lustrous  surface, 
—  used  for  women's  dresses. 

Luster  ware,  earthenware  decorated  by  applying  to  the 
glazing  metallic  oxides,  which  acquire  brilliancy  in  the 
process  of  baking. 

Lus'ter,  \v.  t.  ^  [imp.  &p.  p.  Lusteeed,  or  Lustred 

Lus'tre,  (  (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lustebing,  or 
Lustring.]    To  make  lustrous.     [£.&  Poetic] 

Flooded  and  lustered  with  her  loosened  gold.     Lowell. 

Lns'ter-lng,  re.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  imparting 
a  luster,  as  to  pottery. 

2.  The  brightening  of  a  metal  in  the  crucible  when  it 
becomes  pure,  as  in  certain  refining  processes. 

Lus'tre-less'  |  "•    I'estitute  of  luster ;  dim  ;  dull. 
Lust'Iul  (lust'ful),  a.    1.  Full  of  lust ;  excited  by 
lust.  Spenser.     Tillotson. 

2.  Exciting  lust ;  characterized  by  lust  or  sensuality. 
"  Lustful  orgies."  Milton. 

3.  Strong ;  lusty.  [Obs."]  "iwri/Mi  health."  Sackville. 

Syn.  —  Sensual ;   fleshly;    carnal;  inordinate;    licen- 
tious ;  lewd ;  unchaste  ;  impure  ;  libidinous ;  lecherous. 
— Lust'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Lust'ful-ness,  n. 

Lus'tlc  (Ks'tTk),  a.    Lusty ;  vigorous.     [Obs."] 

Lus'tl-head  (liis'ti-hSd),  n.  [Lusty  -f-  -head.]  See 
Lustihood.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Lus'ti-hood  (-hood),  TC.  [iMSty -\- -hood.]  State  of  be- 
ing lusty ;  vigor  of  body.  "  Full  ot  lustihood."  Tennyson. 

Lus'ti-ly,  adv.    In  a  lusty  or  vigorous  manner. 

Lus'tl-ness,  re.  State  of  being  lusty ;  vigor;  strength. 

Lustless  (lustlgs),  a.  [Cf.  Listless.]  1.  Lacking 
vigor ;  weak  ;  spiritless.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

2.  Free  from  sexual  lust. 

Lus'tral  (Itls'tral),  a.  [L.  lusiralis,  fr.  lustrum  :  cf. 
F.  lustral.  See  Lustrum.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
used  for,  purification ;  as,  lustral  days ;  lustral  water. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  lustrum. 

Lus'trate  (-trat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Lustrated 
(-tra-tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lustbatino  (-tra-ting).]  [L. 
lustratus,  p.  p.  of  lustrare  to  lustrate,  fr.  lustrum.  See 
Lustrum.]  To  make  clear  or  pure  by  means  of  a  propi- 
tiatory oflEering ;  to  purify. 

We  must  purge,  and  cleanse,  and  lustrate  the  whole  city. 

Hammond. 

Lus-tra'tlon  (liis-tra'shiin),  re.  [L.  lustratio :  cf.  F. 
lustration.]    1.  The  act  of  lustrating  or  purifying. 

And  holy  water  for  lustration  bring.  Dryden. 

2.  {Antiq.)  A  sacrifice,  or  ceremony,  by  which  cities, 
fields,  armies,  or  people,  defiled  by  crimes,  pestilence,  or 
other  cause  of  uncleanness,  were  purified. 

Lus'tre  (liis'ter),  re.    Same  as  Luster. 

Lus'tri-cal  (-trT-kal),  a.  [L.  lustricus,  fr.  lustrum 
See  Lustrum.]    Pertaining  to,  or  used  for,  purification. 

Lus'tring  (las'trtng;  277),  re.  [P.  lustrine.  It.  lus- 
trino,  fr.  lustrare  to  polish,  L.  lustrare.  See  3d  Lustee, 
and  cf.  Lutestring.]  A  kind  of  glossy  silk  fabric.  See 
Lutestring. 

Lus'trous  (liis'trus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  lustreux.  See  3d 
Luster.]  Bright;  shining;  luminous.  "Good  sparks 
and  lustrous."    Shak.  — Lus'trous-ly,  adv. 

Lus'trum  (-triim),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Lustrums  (-trumz),  L. 
LusTEA  (-tra).     [L.    Cf.  2d  &  3d  Luster.]    A  lustration 


or  purification,  especially  the  purification  of  the  whole 
Roman  people,  which  was  made  by  the  censors  once  in 
five  years.     Hence  :  A  period  of  five  years. 

Lust'wort' (liist'wflrf ),  re.     {Bot.)  See  Sundew. 

Lust'y  (lasfy),  a.  [Compar.  Lustiee  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Lustiest.]     [From  Lust.     See  Lust,  and  cf.  Luscious.] 

1.  Exhibiting  lust  or  vigor ;  stout ;  strong  ;  vigorous  ; 
robust ;  healthful ;  able  of  body. 

Neither  would  their  old  men,  so  many  as  were  yet  vigorous 
and  lusty,  be  left  at  home.  Slilton, 

2.  Beautiful ;  handsome  ;  pleasant.     [06s.]   Spenser. 

3.  Of  large  size  ;  big.  [06s.]  "  Three  tes^y  vessels. " 
Evelyn.    Hence,  sometimes,  pregnant.     [06s.  or  Prov.] 

4.  Lustful;  lascivious.    [06s.]  Milton. 
II  Lu'SUS  na-tU'rae  (lu'siis  n4-tu're).     [L.,  fr.  lusus 

sport  +  naturae,  gen.  of  natura  nature.]  Sport  or  freak 
of  nature  ;  a  deformed  or  unnatural  production. 

Lut'a-nlst  (lut'a-ntst),  re.  [LL.  lutanista,  fr.  lutana 
lute.  See  Lute  the  instrument.]  A  person  that  plays 
on  the  lute.  Johnson. 

Lu-ta'rl-ouB  (ISi-ta'ri-iis),  a.  [L.  lutarius,  fr.  lutum 
mud.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  mud;  living  in  mud. 
[06s.]  Grew. 

Lu-ta'tlon  (-shiin),  re.  [L.  lutare,  lutatum,  to  bedaub 
with  mud,  fr.  lutum  mud  :  cf.  F.  lutation.]  The  act  or 
method  of  Juting  vessels. 

Lute  (lut),  n.     [L.  lutum  mud,  clay:  cf.  OF.  lut."] 

1.  {Chem.)  A  cement  of  clay  or  other  tenacious  in- 
fusible substance  for  sealing  joints  in  apparatus,  or  the 
mouths  of  vessels  or  tubes,  or  for  coating  the  bodies  of 
retorts,  etc.,  when  exposed  to  heat ;  — called  also  luting. 

2.  A  packing  ring,  as  of  rubber,  for  fruit  jars,  etc. 

3.  {Brick  Making)  A  straight-edged  piece  of  wood  few 
striking  off  superfluous  clay  from  a  mold. 

Lute,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Luted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lut- 
ing.] To  close  or  seal  with  lute  ;  as,  to  lute  on  the  cover 
of  a  crucible ;  to  lute  a  joint. 

Lute,  re.  [OF.  leut,  F.  luth;  akin  to  Pr.  la'dt,  It. 
imto,  leuto,  Sp.  laud,  Pg.  alaude ;  all  f r.  Ar.  al'ud  ;  al 
the  -j-  'Ud  wood,  timber,  trunk  or  branch  of  a  tree,  staff, 
stick,  wood  of  aloes,  lute  or  harp.]  {Mus.)  A  stringed 
instrument  formerly  much  in 
use.  It  consists  of  four  parts, 
namely,  the  table  or  front,  the 
body,  having  nine  or  ten  ribs 
or  "  sides,"  arranged  like  the 
divisions  of  a  melon,  the  neck, 
which  has  nine  or  ten  frets  or 
divisions,  and  the  head,  or 
cross,  in  which  the  screws  for 
tuning  are  inserted.  The 
strings  are  struck  with  the 
right  hand,  and  with  the  left 
the  stops  are  pressed. 

Lute,  V.  i.    To  sound,  as  a^ 
lute.  Piers  Plowman.  Keats. 

Lute,  V.  t.     To  play   on  a 
lute,  or  as  on  a  lute. 

Knaves  are  men 
That  lute  and  flute  fantastic  tenderness.    Tennyion, 

Lute'-backed'  (-bSkf ),  a.    Having  a  curved  spine. 

Lu-te'lc  (lii-te'ikV  a.  {Chem.)  (a)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  weld  (Beseda  luteola).  (6)  Pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  an  acid  resembling  luteolin,  but  obtained 
from  the  flowers  of  Euphorbia  cyparissias. 

Lu'te-ln  (lii'te-Tn),  re.  [From  corpus  luteum."]  {Phys- 
iol. Chem.)  A  substance  of  a  strongly  marked  yellow 
color,  extracted  from  the  yelk  of  eggs,  and  from  the  tis- 
sue of  the  corpus  luteum. 

Lut'e-nlst  (ICt'e-nlst),  re.    Same  as  Lutanist. 
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Lute. 


Lu'te-0-  (lu'te-6-). 


.  luteus.]    {Chem.)  A  combin- 


ing form  signifying  orange  yellow  or  brownish  yellow. 

Lu'te-0-co-balt'lC  (-k6-b51'tik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertain- 
ing  to,  or  designating,  certain  compounds  of  cobalt  hav- 
ing a  yellow  color.    Cf .  Cobaltic. 

Lnteocobaltlc  chloride  (Chem.),  a  brilliant  reddish  yel- 
low crystalline  compound,  Co2Cl6(NH3)i2,  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ammonium  chloride  on  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  cobaltic  chloride. 

Lu'te-0-lln  (lu'te-0-lTn),  n.  [From  NL.  Reseda  Izt- 
teola,  fr.  L.  luteolus  yellowish,  fr.  luteus:  cf.  F.  lu- 
teoline.  See  Luteous.]  {Chem.)  A  yellow  dyestuff 
obtained  from  the  foliage  of  the  dyer's  broom  {Reseda 
luteola). 

Lu'te-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  luteus,  fr.  lutum  dyer's  broom, 
weld,  which  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye.]  Yellowish ;  more 
or  less  like  buff. 

Lut'er  (lufer),  n.  [From  3d  Lute.]  One  who  plays 
on  a  lute. 

Lut'er,  re.    [From  1st  Lute.]    One  who  applies  lute. 

Lu-tes'cent  (lii-t6s'sent),  a.  [L.  luteus  yellow.]  Of 
a  yellowish  color. 

Lute'String'  (liit'strTng'),  m.  [Corrupted  fr.  lustring.] 
A  jjlain,  stout,  lustrous  sUk,  used  for  ladies'  dresses  and 
for  ribbon.  Goldsmith. 

Luth  (lut),  re.     [F.]    {Zool.)  The  leatherback. 

Lu'ther-an  (lu'ther-an),  a.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Imther;  adhering  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther 
or  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Lu'ther-an,  re.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  who  accepts  or  ad- 
heres to  the  doctrines  of  Luther  or  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Lu'ther-an-ism  )  (-iz'm),  re.    The  doctrmes  taught  by 

Lu'ther-lsm  /  Luther  or  held  by  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

Lu'them  (lu'them),  re.  [F.  lucarne  a  dormer,  dor- 
mer window,  garret  window,  L.  lucerna  lamp,  fr.  lucere 
to  be  light  or  clear,  fr.  lux  light.  See  Light,  re.,  and  cf. 
LucAENE.]    {Arch.)  A  dormer  window.     See  Doemeb. 

Lu'ti-dine  (lu'tT-dln  or  -den),  re.  [From  toluidine,  by 
transposition.]  {Chem.)  Any  one  of  several  metameric 
alkaloids,  C5H3N.(CH3)2,  of  the  pyridine  series,  obtained 
from  bone  oil  as  liquids,  and  having  peculiar  pungent 
odors.  These  alkaloids  are  also  called  respectively 
dimethyl  pyridine,  ethyl  pyridine,  etc. 
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IiUt'lng  (lut'Ing),  n.    (Chem.)  See  LtJTB,  a  cement. 

Lut'ist,  n.    One  who  plays  on  a  lute. 

Lu-tose'  (iu-tos'),  a.  [L.  lutosus,  fr.  lutum  mud.] 
Covered  with  clay ;  miry. 

IiU'tU-lence  (lu'tu-lens),  n.  The  state  or  quahty  of 
being  lutulent. 

Lu'tU-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  lutulentus,  fr.  lutum  mud.] 
Muddy;  turbid;  tliick.     [06«.] 

Lu-wack'(lobwak'),K.    (Zo'ol.)  See  Paeadoxijbe. 

Lux  (laks),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  luxer.  See  Luxate.]  To 
put  out  of  joint ;  to  luxate.     [06s.] 

Lux'ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  luxatus,  p.  p.  of  luxare  to  dislo- 
cate.]    Luxated.     [06.?.]  ^ 

Lux'ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Luxated  (-a-ted) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Luxating  (-S-ting).]  To  displace,  or  re- 
move from  its  proper  place,  aa  a  joint ;  to  put  out  of 
joint ;  to  dislocate. 

Lux-a'Uon  (Iviks-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  luxalio  :  cf .  F.  luxa- 
Mora.]  The  act  of  luxating,  or  the  state  of  being  lux- 
ated ;  a  dislocation. 

Luxe  (liiks),  n.  [L.  luxus :  cf.  F.  luxe.']  Luxury. 
[Obs.'\  Shenstone. 

II  Edition  de  luxo  (a'de'sySN'  de  luks').  [F.]  (Printing) 
A  sumptuous  edition  as  regards  paper,  illustrations, 
binding,  etc. 

Lux'lve  (-iv),  a.   Giventoluxury;  voluptuous.  [Obs.'] 

Lux-Ul'li-an-ite  (liiks-Ql'lI-an-it),  n.  [So  called  from 
Luxullian,  in  Cornwall.]  (Min.)  A  kind  of  granite  from 
Luxullian,  Cornwall,  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
radiating  groups  of  minute  tourmaline  crystals. 

Lux-U'ri-ance  (IQgz-u'rl-ans  or  liiks-  ;  132),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  luxuriance.']  The  state  or  quality  of  being  luxuriant ; 
rank,  vigorous  growth ;  excessive  abundance  produced 
by  rank  growth.     "Tropical  ZMa:Mnarece."       B.Taylor. 

Lux-U'rl-an-cy  (-an-s^),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  luxuriant ;  luxuriance. 

Flowers  grow  up  in  the  garden  in  the  greatest  luxuriancy  and 
profuBion.  Spectator. 

Lux-U'rl-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  luxurians,  p.  pr.  of  luxu- 
riare:  cf.  F.  luxuriant.  See  Luxubiate.]  Exuberant 
in  growth  ;  rank ;  excessive ;  very  abundant ;  as,  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  grass ;  luxuriant  foliage. 

Prune  the  liancriant,  the  uncouth  refine.  Pope. 

Lnxnriant  flower  (.Bot.),  one  in  which  the  floral  enve- 
lopes are  overdeveloped  at  the  expense  of  the  essential 
organs. 

Lux-U'ri-ant-ly,  adv.    In  a  luxuriant  manner. 

Lux-u'ri-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  LuxuBiATED 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  LuxuBiATiNa.]  [L.  luxuriatus, 
p.  p.  of  luxuriari,  -are,  to  luxuriate.     See  Luxuey.] 

1.  To  grow  exuberantly ;  to  grow  to  superfluous  abun- 
dance.    "Com  Z«a;Mri!ateJ  in  abettermold."        Burton. 

2.  To  feed  or  live  luxuriously ;  as,  the  herds  luxuriate 
in  the  pastures. 

3.  To  indulge  with  unrestrained  delight  and  freedom ; 
as,  to  luxuriate  in  description. 

Lux-U'rl-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
luxuriating. 
Lux'U-ri'e-ty  (liiks'3-ri'e-ty),  n.  Luxuriance.  [06s.] 
Lux-U'rl-OUS  (liigz-u'rT-us  or  liiks- ;  132),  a.  [L. 
luauriosus :  cf.  F.  luxurieux.  See  Luxuey.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  luxury ;  ministering  to  luxury ;  supplied  with 
the  conditions  of  luxury  ;  as,  a  luxurious  life  ;  a  luxuri- 
ous taXAs  ;  luxurious  ease.  ^'' Luxurious  cities."  Milton. 
— Lux-u'ri-ons-ly,  adv.  —  Lux-u'rl-ous-ness,  n. 

Lux'U-rlst  (liik'shu-rist),  n.  One  given  to  luxury. 
[06s.]  '  Sir  'W.  Temple. 

Lux'U-ry  (liik'shu-r^ ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  Luxubies  (-rlz). 
[L.  luxuria,  fr.  luxus  :  cf.  F.  luxure.]  1.  A  free  indul- 
gence in  costly  food,  dress,  furniture,  or  anything  ex- 
pensive which  gratifies  the  appetites  or  tastes. 

Kiches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury.    Spectator. 

2.  Anything  which  pleases  the  senses,  and  is  also 
costly,  or  difficult  to  obtain ;  an  expensive  rarity ;  as, 
silks,  jewels,  and  rare  fruits  are  luxuries  ;  in  some  coun- 
tries ice  is  a  great  luxury. 

He  cut  the  side  of  a  rock  for  a  garden,  and,  by  laying  on  it 
earth,  furnished  out  a  kind  of  luxury  for  a  hermit.       Addison. 

3.  Lechery;  lust.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Luxury  is  in  wine  and  drunkenness.  Chaucer. 

4.  Luxuriance ;  exuberance.     [06s.]  Bacon. 
SjTi.  — Voluptuousness;  epicurism;  effeminacy;  sen- 
suality ;  lasciviousness ;  dainty ;  delicacy ;  gratiflcation. 

Luz  (liiz),  n.    A  bone  of  the  human  body  which  was 
Bupposed'by  certain  Rabbinical  writers  to  be  indestructi- 
ble.    Its  location  was  a  matter  of  dispute.  Brande  <fe  C. 
-ly  (-ly).     [OE.  -lich,  AS.  -lie,  orig.  the  same  word  as 
E.  like,  a.    See  Like,  a.]  A  suffix  forming  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  and  denoting  likeness  or  resemblance. 
Ly'am  (li'am),  n.     [See  Leam.]    A  leash.     [06s.] 
Ly'can-thrope  (li'kSn-throp),  ra.     [Gr.  AvKai/epcoTTOi ; 
Av'koi  a  wolf  -)-  avSpioTTO^  a  man.]     1.  A  human  being 
fabled  to  have  been  changed  into  a  wolf ;  a  werewolf. 
2.  One  affected  with  lycanthropy. 
II  Ly'can-thro'pi-a  (li'kSn-thro'pi-a),  n.     [NL.]    See 
Lycantheofy,  2. 

Ly'can-Uuop'lc  (-thrSp'tk),  a.  Pertaining  to  lycan- 
thropy. 

Ly-can'thro-plst  (It-kan'thrS-ptst),  n.    One  affected 
by  the  disease  lycanthropy. 
Ly-can'thro-pous  (-piis),  a.    Lycanthropic. 
Ly-can'thrO-py  (-pj),   n.     [6r.    \vKav9poi7rCa :  cf.   F. 
lycanthropic.]     1.  The  supposed   act  of  tummg  one's 
self  or  another  person  into  a  wolf.  Lowell. 

2.  {Med.)  A  kind  of  erratic  melancholy,  in  which  the 
patient  imagines  himself  a  wolf,  and  imitates  the  actions 
of  tliat  animal. 

Ly-ce'um  (It-se'Qm),  n.;  pi.  E.  Lyceums  (-iimz),  L. 
Lycea  {-&).  [L.  hjceum,  Gr.  Au'/teioi',  so  nailed  after  the 
neighboring  temple  of  'AiroMtoi/  Aukcios  Apollo  the  wolf 
slayer,  prob.  fr.  Auxetos  belonging  to  a  wolt,  fr.  Au/cos 
wolf.    See  Wolf.]    1.  A  place  of  exercise  with  covered 


[NL.,  from  Gr. 


Lycopodium  (i. 
clavatum). 


walks,  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  where  Aristotle  taught 
philosophy. 

2.  A  house  or  apartment  appropriated  to  instruction 
by  lectures  or  disquisitions. 

3.  A  higher  school,  in  Europe,  which  prepares  youths 
for  the  university. 

4.  An  association  for  debate  and  literary  improvement. 
Lyche  (lik),  a.  Like.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Ly'ohee'  (le'che'),  ?«•_  (Bot.)  See  Litchi. 

Lych'  gate'  (llch'  gat').    See  under  LicH. 

II  Lych'nis  (lik'nTs),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  red  flower, 
Gr.  Au^^i/t's;  cf.  Aiip^i/os  a  lamp.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  Old 
World  plants,  belonging  to  the  Pmk  family  {Caryophyl- 
lacese).  Most  of  the  species  have  brilliantly  colored  flow- 
ers and  cottony  leaves,  which  may  have  anciently  an- 
swered as  wicks  for  lamps.  The  botanical  name  is  in 
common  use  for  the  garden  species.  The  corn  cockle 
(Lychnis  Githago)  is  a  common  weed  in  wheat  fields. 

Lych'nO-bite  (-no-bit),  n.  [Gr.  Auxfos  a  lamp  -|-  ^los 
life.]     One  who  labors  at  night  and  sleeps  in  the  day. 

Lych'no-scope  (-skop),  n.  [Gr.  Av'xi'os  -f-  -scope.] 
(Arch.)  Same  as  Low  side  window,  under  Low,  a. 

Lyc'lne  (lis'in  or  -en),  n.  (Chem.)  A  weak  base 
identical  with  betaine ;  —  so  called  because  found  in  the 
boxthorn  (Lycium  barbarum).    See  Betaike. 

II  Ly'CO-per'don  (li'ko-per'dSn),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
Au'kos  wolf  -j-  nepSea-Bai.  to  break  wind.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  fungi,  remarkable  for  the  great  quantity  of  spores, 
forming  a  fine  dust,  which  is  thrown  out  like  smoke 
when  the  plant  is  compressed  or  burst ;  puflball. 

Ly'CO-pod  (li'kS-pSd),  n.  [Cf.  F.  lycopode.]  (Bot.) 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Lycopodium. 

Ly'co-pode  (li'kS-pod),  n.  [F.]  Same  as  Lycopo- 
dium powder.    See  under  Lycopodium. 

Ly'CO-pO'dl-a'ceous  (-po'di-a'shQs),  a.  (Bot.)  Be- 
longing, or  relating,  to  the  Lycopodiacese,  an  order  of 
cryptogamous  plants  (called  also  club  mosses)  with 
branching  stems,  and  small,  crowded,  one-nerved,  and 
usually  pointed  leaves. 

Ly-cop'o-dite  (It-kSp'o-dit),  n.  (Paleon.)  An  old 
name  for  a  fossil  club  moss. 

Ly'co-po'di-um  (li'kS-po'di-iim),  n. 
AuKOs  wolf  -|-  JTOVj,  xroSds,  a  foot.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  mosslike  plants, 
the  type  of  the  order  Lycopodiacese  ; 
club  moss. 

Lycopodium  powder,  a  fine  powder 
or  dust  composed  of  the  spores  of 
Lycopodium,  and  other  plants  of  the 
order  Lycopodiacese.  It  is  highly  in- 
fiammable,  and  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  fireworks,  and 
the  artificial  representation  of  light- 
ning. 

Ly-COt'ro-pous  (It-kSt'ro-ptis), 
a.  [Gr.  Av/cos  hook  -f-  TpeVeiv  to 
turn.]    (Bot.)  Campylotropous. 

Lyd'en  (lid'Sn),  n.    See  Leden.     [06s.]        Chaucer. 

Lyd'l-an  (ITd'I-an),  a.  [L.  Lydius,  fr.  Zydia,  Gr. 
AvSCa.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Lydia,  a  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  or  to  its  inhabitants ;  hence,  soft ;  effeminate ; 
— said  especially  of  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  modes  or 
keys,  the  music  in  which  was  of  a  soft,  pathetic,  or 
voluptuous  character. 

Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures. 

Soon  he  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures.  Dryden. 

Lydian  stone,  a  flint  slate  used  by  the  ancients  to  try 
gold  and  silver ;  a  touchstone.    See  Basanite. 

Lyd'lne  (ITd'In  or  -en),  n.  (Dyeing)  A  violet  dye 
derived  from  aniline.  Watts. 

Lye  (li),  n.  [Written  also  lie  and  ley.]  [AS.  leah; 
akin  to  D.  loog,  OHG.  louga,  G.  lauge ;  cf .  Icel.  laug  a 
bath,  a  hot  spring.]  A  strong  caustic  alkaline  solution 
of  potassium  salts,  obtained  by  leaching  wood  ashes.  It 
is  much  used  in  making  soap,  etc. 

Lye,  n.  (Sailroad)  A  short  side  line,  connected  with 
the  main  line ;  a  turn-out ;  a  siding.     [,Eng.] 

Lye,  n.    A  falsehood.     [06s.]    See  Lib. 

II  Ly'en-ceph'a-la  (li'§n-sef'a-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Avetf  to  loose  -)-  eyic€<t>a\oi  the  brain.]  (Zo'ol.)  A 
group  of  Mammalia,  including  the  marsupials  and  mono- 
tremes ;  —  so  called  because  the  corpus  callosum  is  rudi- 
mentary. 

Ly'en-ceph'a-lOUS  (-lils),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  characteristic  of,  the  Lyencephala. 

Ly'er-man  (li'er-man),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  The  cicada. 

Ly-go'dl-um  (It-go'dl-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  AvywSr)! 
flexible  ;  Auyos  a  willow  twig  -f-  eJSos  form.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  femB  with  twining  or 
climbing  fronds,  bearing  stalked 
and  variously-lobed  divisions  in 
pairs. 

1!^°^  Lygodium  palmatum, 
much  prized  for  indoor  orna- 
ment, inhabits  shaded  and  moist 
grassy  places,  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
and  sparingly  southwards. 

Ly'ing  (li'tng),  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  of  Lie,  to  tell  a  falsehood. 

Ly'ing,  p.pr.  &vb.  n.  of  Lib, 
to  be  supported  horizontally. 

Lying  panel  (v4rcA.),  a  panel  in 
which  the  grain  of  the  wood  is 
horizontal.     [R.]   —  Lying    to 
(Naut.),  having  the  sails  so  dis-    Lygodium  (L.  palmatum). 
posed  as  to  counteract  each  other.  Reduced. 

Ly'lng-ln'  (-in'),  n.  1.  The  state  attending,  and  con- 
sequent to,  childbirth ;  confinement. 

2.  The  act  of  bearing  a  cliild. 

Ly'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  lying  manner  ;  falsely. 

Lylsen  (H'k'n),  v.  t.  [See  Like,  v.  t.]  To  please  ;  — 
chiefly  used  impersonally.    [06s.]    "Sith  it /yA:«<A  you." 

C/iauetr. 


Lym  (Itm),  or  LymllOlind'  (-hound'),  n.  A  dog  held 
in  a  leam;  a  bloodhound  ;  a  limehound.     [06s.]      Shak. 

Ly-mail' (li-mal'),  re.  See  LiMAlLLE.    [06s.]   Chaucer. 

Lyme'  grass'  (lim'gras').  (Bot.)  A  coarse  perennial 
grass  of  several  species  of  Elymus,  esp.  E.  Canadensis, 
and  the  European  E.  arenarius. 

Lymph  (limf),  n.  [L.  lympha :  cf.  F.  lymphe.]  1.  A 
spring  of  water;  hence,  water,  or  a  pure,  transparent 
liquid  like  water. 

A  fountain  bubbled  up,  whose  lymph  serene 
Nothing  of  earthly  mixture  might  distain.        Trench. 

2.  (Anat.)  An  alkaline  colorless  fluid,  contained  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  coagulable  like  blood,  but  free  from 
red  blood  corpuscles.  It  is  absorbed  from  the  various 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body,  and  is  finally  discharged 
by  the  thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts  into  the  great 
veins  near  the  heart. 

3.  (Med.)  A  fibrinous  material  exuded  from  the  blood 
vessels  in  inflammation.  In  the  process  of  healing  it  is 
either  absorbed,  or  is  converted  into  connective  tissue 
binding  the  inflamed  surfaces  together. 

Lymph  corpuscles  (Anat.),  finely  granular  nucleated 
cells,  identical  with  the  colorless  blood  corpuscles,  pres- 
ent in  the  lymph  and  chyle. —  Lymph  duct  (Anat.),  a 
lymphatic.  — Lymph  heart.    See  Note  under  Heaet,  n.,  1. 

II  Lym'pha-de-ni'tlS  (lim'fA-de-ni'tTs),  n.  [NL.  See 
Lymph,  and  Adenitis.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  ;  —  called  also  lymphitis. 

II  Lym'pha-de-no'ma  (-no'ma),  n.  [NL.  See  Lymph, 
Aden-,  and  -oma.]    (Med.)  See  Lymphoma. 

II  Lym-phan'ge-1'tlS  (hm-fSn'je-i'tis),  re.  [NL.,  from 
L.  lympha  lymph  -)-  Gr.  ayyelov  vessel  -j-  -itis.]  (Med.) 
Inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  [Written  also 
lymphangitis.] 

Lym-phan'gl-al  (lim-fSn'jT-al),  a.  [See  Lymphak- 
GEiTis.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lymphatics,  or 
lymphoid  tissue ;  lymphatic. 

Lirmph'ate  (Itmf'at),  )  a.    [L.  lymphatus,  p.  p.  of 

Lymph'a-ted  (-a-tSd),  )  lymphare  to  water,  dilute 
with  water,  to  drive  out  of  one's  senses,  to  make  mad.] 
Frightened  into  madness  ;  raving.     [06s.] 

Lym-phat'lc  (lim-fat'Tk),  a.  [L.  lymphaticus  dis- 
tracted, frantic :  cf .  F.  lymphatique  pertaining  to  lymph. 
See  Lymph,  Lymphate.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  contain- 
ing, or  conveying  lymph. 

2.  Madly  enthusiastic ;  frantic.  [06s.]  "  Lymphatie 
rapture."    Sir  T.  Herbert.    [See  Lymphate.] 

Lymphatic  gland  (Anat.),  one  of  the  solid  glandlike 
bodies  connected  with  the  lymphatics  or  the  lacteals ;  — 
called  also  lymphatic  ganglion,  and  conglobate  gland.  — 
Lymphatic  temperament  (Old  Physiol.),  a  temperament 
in  which  the  lymphatic  system  seems  to  predominate, 
that  is,  a  system  m  which  the  complexion  lacks  color 
and  the  tissues  seem  to  be  of  loose  texture ;  hence,  a 
temperament  lacking  energy,  inactive,  indisposed  to  ex- 
ertion or  excitement.    See  Tempeeament. 

Lym-phat'lc,  re.  1.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  lymphatic  or 
absorbent  vessels,  which  carry  lymph  and  discharge  it 
into  the  veins ;  lymph  duct ;  lymphatic  duct. 

2.  A  mad  enthusiast ;  a  lunatic.     [06s.] 

II  Lym-phl'tlS  (lim-fi'tis),  re.  [NL.]  (3Ied.)  See 
Lymphadenitis. 

Lym'pho-gen'ic  (ITm'fo-jSn'Tk),  a.  ILymph  -f  root 
of  L.  gignere  to  produce.]  (Physiol.)  Connected  with, 
or  formed  in,  the  lymphatic  glands. 

Lym-phog'ra-phy  (ITm-fog'ra-fJ^),  re.  [Lymph  -\- 
-graphy.]  A  description  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  their 
origin  and  uses. 

Lymph'old  (ITmf'oid),  a.  [Lymph  -)-  -oid.]  (Anat.) 
Resembling  lymph ;  also,  resembling  a  lymphatic  gland ; 
adenoid ;  as,  lymphoid  tissue. 

II  Lym-pho'ma  (llm-fo'ma),  re.  [NL.  See  Lymph,  and 
-OMA.]  (Med.)  A  tumor  having  a  structure  resembling 
that  of  a  lymphatic  gland ;  —  called  also  lymphadenoma. 

Malignant  lymphoma,  a  fatal  disease  characterized  by 
the  formation  in  various  parts  of  the  body  of  new  growths 
resembling  lymphatic  glands  in  structure. 

Lymph'y  (limf'y),  a.     Containing,  or  like,  lymph. 

Lyn  (Itn),  re.    A  waterfall.     See  Lin.     [Scot.] 

Lyn-ce'an  (ITn-se'an),  a.  [See  Lynx.]  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  lynx. 

Lynch  (llnch),  v.  t.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Lynched  (ITncht)  •, 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Lynchino.]  [See  Note  under  Lynch  law.] 
To  inflict  punishment  upon,  especially  death,  without  the 
forms  of  law,  as  when  a  mob  captures  and  hangs  a  sus- 
pected person.     See  Lynch  law. 

Lynch'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  assists  in  lynching. 

Lynch'  law'  (la').  The  act  or  practice  by  private 
persons  of  inflicting  punishment  for  crimes  or  offenses, 
without  due  process  of  law. 

I^^The  term  Lynch  law  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
a  Vu-ginian  named  Lynch,  who  took  the  law  into  his  own 
hands.    But  the  origin  of  the  term  is  very  doubtful. 

Lynde  (Und),  Lyn'den  (ITn'den),  n.    See  Linden. 

Lyne  (Im),  re.    Linen.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

Lynx  (links), re.  [L.  lynx,  lyncis,  Gr.  AuyJ ;  akin  to 
AS.  lox,  G.  Tuchs,  prob.  named  from  its  sharp  sight,  and 
akin  to  E.  light.  See  Light,  n.,  and  cf.  Ounce  an  ani- 
mal.] 1.  (.2^00^.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  feline 
animals  of  the  genus  Felis,  and  subgenus  Lynx.     They 
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have  a  short  tail,  and  usually  a  pencil  of  hair  on  the  tip 
of  the  ears. 

m^"  Among  the  well-known  species  are  the  European 
lynx  {Felis  horealis) ;  the  Canada  lynx  or  loup-cervier  (F. 
Canadensis) ;  the  bay  lynx  of  America  (F.  rufa),  and  its 
western  spotted  variety  (var.  maculala) ;  and  the  pardine 
lynx  (F.  pardina)  of  Southern  Europe. 

2.  (Aslron.)  One  of  the  northern  constellations. 

Lyns'-eyed'  (llnks'id'),  a.     Having  acute  sight. 

Ly'On'nalse'  (le'6'naz'),  a.  [F.  lyonnaise,  fem.  of 
lyonnais  of  Lyons.]  (Cookery)  Applied  to  boiled  pota- 
toes cut  mto  small  pieces  and  heated  in  oil  or  butter. 
They  are  usually  flavored  with  onion  and  parsley. 

II  Ly'0-po'ma-ta  (K'o-po'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
kv^LV  to  loose  +  TTWjua,  irMjiiaros,  a  lid.]  (Zodl. )  An  order 
of  brachiopods,  in  which  the  valves  of  the  shell  are  not 
articulated  by  a  hinge.  It  includes  the  Lingula,  Discina, 
and  allied  forms.     [Written  also  Lyopoma-I 

II  Ly'ra  (li'ra),  n.     [L.  lyra^  Gr.  Xvpa.     See  Lyre.] 

1.  (Astron.)  A  northern  constellation,  the  Harp,  con- 
taining a  wliite  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  called  A  Ipha 
I/yrse,  or  Vega. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  middle  portion  of  the  ventral  surface 
of  the  fornix  of  the  brain  ;  —  so  called  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  lines  with  which  it  is  marked  in  the  human 
brain. 

Ly'ra-ld  (lI'ra-Td),  n.     (Aslron.)  Same  as  Lymd. 

Ly'rate  (ll'rat),         )  a.     [NL.   lyrutus.     See  Lybe.] 

Ly'ra-ted  (-ra-ted),  )     1.  {Bot.)  Lyre-shaped,  or  spat- 
ulate  and  oblong,  with  small  lobes  toward 
the  base  ;  as,  a  lyrate  leaf. 

2.  (Zool.)  Shaped  like  a  lyre,  as  the 
tail  of  the  blackcock,  or  that  of  the  lyre 
bird. 

Lyre  (lir),  re.  [OE.  lire,  OF.  lire,  F. 
lyre,   L.    lyra,  6r.   Av'pa.      Cf.    Lyra.] 

1.  (3Ius.)  A  stringed  instrument  of 
music ;  a  kind  of  harp  much  used  by 
the  ancients,  aa  an  accompaniment  to 
poetry. 

^^^  The  lyre  was  the  peculiar  instru- 
ment of  Apollo,  the  tutelary  god  of  music 
and  poetry     It  gave  name  to  the  species 


Lyrate  Leaf. 


Lyre  (,Mus.). 


of  verse  called  lyric,  to  which  it  originally  furnished  an 
accompaniment. 

2.  (Aslron.)  One  of  the  constellations ; 
Lyra.     See  Lyra. 

lyre  bat  {ZooD,  a  small  bat  (Mega- 
derma  lyra),  mhabiting  India  and  Ceylon. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous  size 
and  curious  shape  of  the  nose  membraue 
and  ears.  —  Lyre  turtle  (Zool.),  the  leath- 
erback. 

Lyre'  bird'  (Ur'  herd').    (Zool.)  Any 
one  of  two  or  three  species  of  Australian 
birds  of  the  genus  Menura.     The  male 
is  remarkable  for  having  the  sixteen  tail 
feathers  very  long  and,   when  spread, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  lyre.     The  common  lyre  bird 
(Menura  superba),  inhabiting 
New  South  Wales,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  grouse.     Its  general 
color   is  brown,   with   rufous 
color  on  the  throat,  wings,  tail 
coverts  and  tail.     Called  also 
lyre  pheasant  and  lyre-tail. 

Ljnr'lc  (llr'ik),       1  a.      [L. 

Lyr'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )  lyricus, 
Gr.  AupiKos  :  cf.  F.  lyrique. 
See  Lyre.]  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  lyre  or  harp. 

2.  Fitted  to  be  sung  to  the 
lyre  ;  hence,  also,  appropriate 
for  song ;  —  said  especially  of 
poetry  which  expresses  the 
individual  emotions  of  the 
poet.    "Sweet  Z^nc  song." 

Milton. 

Lyr'lc,  n.    1.  A  lyric  poem ;  a  lyrical  composition. 

2.  A  composer  of  lyric  poems.     [iJ.]  Addison. 

3.  A  verse  of  the  kind  usually  employed  in  lyric  po- 
etry ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

Lyr'ic-al-ly  (-I-kal-lJ),  adv.    In  a  lyrical  manner. 
Lyi'i-cisni  (-t-siz'm),  n.     A  lyric  composition.    Gray. 
Ly'rid  (li'rTd),  re.      (Astron.)   One  of  the  group  of 
shooting  stars  which  come  into  the  air  in  certain  years 


Lyre  Bird 
iMenura  snperba). 


on  or  about  the  19th  of  April ;  —  so  called  because  the 
apparent  path  among  the  stars  if  produced  backwards 
crosses  the  constellation  lyyra. 

Ly'rie  (li'rl),  n.  [Icel.  hlyri  a  sort  of  fish.]  (Zool.) 
A  European  fish  (Peristethus  cataphractum),  having  the 
body  covered  with  bony  plates,  and  having  three  spines 
projecting  in  front  of  the  nose ;  —  called  also  noble, 
pluck,  pogge,  sea  poacher,  and  armed  bullhead. 

Ly-rif'er-OUS  (li-rif'er-us),a.  \_lyre-\--ferous.']  (Zool.) 
Having  a  lyre-shaped  shoulder  girdle,  as  certain  fishes. 

Lyr'ism  (llr'Iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  Aupio-juos.]  The  act 
of  playing  on  a  lyre  or  harp.  G.  Eliot. 

Lyr'ist,  re.  [L.  lyristes,  Gr.  Aupio-njj  :  cf.  F.  lyriste.\ 
A  musician  who  plays  on  the  harp  or  lyre  ;  a  composer 
of  lyrical  poetry.   ^    ^  ^  Shelley. 

Ly-sim'e-ter  (It-sTm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Auais  a  loosing 
■\-  -meter."]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  water  that 
percolates  through  a  certain  depth  of  soil.  Knight. 

II  Ly'sis  (ll'sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Au'o-is.]  (Med.) 
The  resolution  or  favorable  termination  of  a  disease, 
coming  on  gradually  and  not  marked  by  abrupt  change. 

^W"  It  is  usually  contrasted  with  crisis,  in  which  the 
improvement  is  sudden  and  marked  ;  as,  pneumonia  ends 
by  crisis,  typhoid  fever  by  lysis. 

II  Lys'sa  (lls'sa),  n.  [NL.  See  Lytta.]  (Med.)  Hy- 
drophobia. 

1^^  The  plural  (Lyssse)  has  been  used  to  signify  the 

Eustules  supposed  to  be  developed  under  the  tongue  in 
ydrophobia. 

Ly-te'rl-an  (It-te'rT-an),  a.  [Gr.  AvT^piot  healing, 
fr.  Kvrrip  a  deliverer,  fr.  Kveiv  to  loosen.]  (Med.)  Ter 
minating  a  disease  ;  indicating  the  end  of  a  disease. 

Lythe  (llth),  n.  (Zool.)  The  European  pollack;  — 
called  also  laith,  and  leet.    [Scot.'\ 

Lythe  (lith),  a.  [See  Lithe,  a.]  Soft;  flexible. 
[OJs.]  Spenser. 

Lyth'on-thrlp'tlc  (ITth'Sn-thrtp'tTk),  Lyth'on-Ulp'- 
tlc  (-trtp'tik),  a.    (Med.)   See  LiTHONTEiPTrc. 

II  Lyt'ta  (lit'ta),  re.  ;  pi.  Lytt.e  (-te).  [L.,  a  worm  said 
to  grow  under  the  tongue  of  dogs,  and  to  cause  canine  mad- 
ness, fr.  Gr.  Aiirra,  Aucro-a,  lit.,  madness.]  (Anat.)  A 
fibrous  and  muscular  band  lying  within  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  tongue  in  many  mammals,  as  the  dog. 


M. 


M(Sm).  1.  M,  the  thirteenth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  a  vocal  consonant,  and,  from  the  man- 
ner of  its  formation,  is  called  the  labio-nasal  consonant. 
See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  178-180,  242. 

The  letter  M  came  into  Enghsh  from  the  Greek, 
through  the  Latin,  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  being 
further  derived  from  the  Phoenician,  and  ultimately,  it 
is  believed,  from  the  Egyptian.  Etymologically  M  is 
related  to  re,  as  in  lime,  Ureden ;  eOT?«et,  ant ;  also  to  b. 

M  is  readily  followed  by  6  and  p,  the  position  of  the 
lips  in  the  formation  of  both  letters  being  the  same.  The 
relation  of  6  and  ^  to  m  is  the  same  as  that  of  d  and  t  to 
re,  and  that  of  g  and  k  to  ng. 

2.  As  a  numeral,  M  stands  for  one  thousand,  both  in 
English  and  Latin. 

M,  re.  1.  (Print.)  A  quadrat,  the  face  or  top  of  which 
Is  a  perfect  square ;  also,  the  size  of  such  a  square  in  any 
given  size  of  type,  used  as  the  unit  of  measurement  for 
that  type :  500  m's  of  pica  would  be  a  piece  of  matter 
whose  length  and  breadth  in  pica  m's  multiplied  together 
produce  that  number.     [Written  also  em.] 

2.  (Law)  A  brand  or  stigma,  having  the  shape  of  an 
M,  formerly  impressed  on  one  convicted  of  manslaugh 
ter  and  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

M  roof  (Arch.),  a  kind  of  roof  formed 
by  the  junction  of  two  common  roofs 
with  a  valley  between  them,  so  that  the 
section  resembles  the  letter  M. 

Ma  (ma),  re.  [Cf.  Mauua.]  1.  A 
child's  word  for  mother. 

2.  [Hind.]    In   Oriental   countries,  a 
respectful  form  of  address  given  to  a         MKoof. 
woman  ;  mother.     Balfour  ( Cyc.  of  India). 

II  Ma,  arfu.  [It.]  (Mus.)  But; — used  in  cautionary 
phrases ;  as,  "  Vivace,  ma  non  troppo  presto  "  (i.  e.,  live- 
ly, but  not  too  quick).  Moore  (Encyc.  of  Music). 

Maa  (ma),  re.  [See  Mew  a  gull.]  (Zool.)  The  com- 
mon European  gull  (Zarus  canus) ;  —  called  also  mar. 
Bee  Mew,  a  guU. 

Maad  (mad),  ofti.  ^._p.  of  Make.    Made.       Chaucer. 

Maa'lin  (ma'lTn),  re.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  sparrow  hawk. 
(6)  The  kestrel. 

Ma'am  (mam  or  mSm;  277),  n.  Madam;  my  lady; 
—  a  colloquial  contraction  of  madam  often  used  in  di- 
Tf-ot  a'?Jre»=-,  and  sometimes  as  an  appellation. 

Ttta';A-i'a  soelV  (mii'a-ra  shel').  (Zool.)  A  large, 
I'l'arly.  .spir.il,  'uarine  shell  (Turbo  margaritaceus),  from 
■iie  Pa.'iJ'c  tsljads.     It  is  used  as  an  ornament. 

'  Bla-afcil'E   ima-5sh'a),  re.     An  East  Indian  coin,  of 

■  'Ut  one  tenth  of  the  weight  of  a  rupee. 

"^laat  (u.'?!-;,  a.  [See  Mate,  a.]  Dejected  ;  sorrowful ; 
■7ncast.  [Obs.}  "So  piteous  and  so  maa<."  Chaucer. 
i*Iatt  (i/iSb),  n.  [Cf.  W.  m-ab  a  male  child,  a  boy.] 
':..  .*v  P!:.ctr-.rri.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

.■  ':■'  ;riiift  of  a  female  fairy,  esp.  the  queen  of  the 
*    ■      ■         '' ii-:ice,  sometimes,  any  fairy,  Shak. 

i:    I'    i',  ~h'W\),v.t.    To  wrap  up.     [Obs.'] 
itldlr'by  v-J.v),  re.     A  spirituous  liquor  or  drink  dis- 

■  iiled  f  i-om  pot  .toes ;  —  used  in  the  Barbadoes. 


i  of  manslaugh- 


llMa-bo'lo  (ma-bolo),  re.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  persimmon 
tree  (Diospyros  discolor)  from  the  Philippine  Islands, 
now  introduced  into  the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  bears 
an  edible  fruit  as  large  as  a  quince. 

Mac  (mSk).  [Gael.,  son.]  A  prefix,  in  names  of 
Scotch  origin,  signifying  son.   • 

II  Ma-ca'co  (ma-ka'k6),  re.  [Cf.  Pg.  macaco.']  (Zool.) 
Any  one  of  several  species  of  lemurs,  as  the  ruffed  lemur 
(Lemur  macaco),  and  the  ring-tailed  lemur  (L.  catta). 

II  Ma-ca'CUS  (ma-ka'kus),  re.  [NL.,  a  word  of  Afri- 
can origin.  Cf.  Macaco,  Macaque.]  (Zool.)  A  genus 
of  monkeys,  found  in  Asia  and  the  East  Indies.  They 
have  short  tails  and  prominent  eyebrows. 

Mac-ad'am-i-za'don  (mak-ad'am-i-za'shiin),  re.  The 
process  or  act  of  macadamizing. 

Mac-ad'am-ize  (mSk-ad'am-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Macadamized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Macadamizing.] 
[From  John  Loudon  Macadam,  who  introduced  the 
process  into  Great  Britain  in  1816.]  To  cover,  as  a  road, 
or  street,  with  small,  broken  stones,  so  as  to  form  a 
smooth,  hard,  convex  surface. 

Mac-ad'am  road'  (rod').  [See  Macadamize.]  A  mac- 
adamized road. 

Ma-ca'O  (ma-ka'6),  re.     (Zool.)  A  macaw. 

II  Ma'caque'  (ma/kak'),  re.  [F.  See  Macacus.]  (Zo- 
ol.) Any  one  of  several  species  of  short-tailed  monkeys 
of  the  genus  Macacus  ;  as,  M.  maurus,  the  moor  ma- 
caque of  the  East  Indies. 

Mac'a-ran'ga  gum'  (mSk'a-ran'ga  giim').  A  gum 
of  a  crimson  color  obtained  from  a  tree  (Macaranga 
Indica)  that  grows  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  used  in 
taking  impressions  of  coins,  medalUons,  etc.,  and  some- 
times as  a  medicine.  Balfour  (Cyc.  of  India). 

MaC'a-rize  (mSk'a-riz),  V.  t.  [Gr.  iJ.aK.a.pCiei.v  to  bless.] 
To  congratulate.     \_Ozford  Univ.  Cant]  Whately. 

Mac'a-ro'ni  (mSk'a-ro'ni),  re.  ;  pi.  Macaronis  (-niz), 
or  Macaronies.  [Prov.  It.  macaroni.  It.  maccheroni, 
fr.  Gr.  fj-oKapia  happiness,  later,  a  funeral  feast,  f r.  fxaKap 
blessed,  happy.  Prob.  so  called  because  eaten  at  such 
feasts  in  honor  of  the  dead;  cf.  Gr.  /uaicape?  blessed, 
i.  e.,  dead.  Cf.  Macaroon.]  1.  Long  slender  tubes 
made  of  a  paste  chiefly  of  wheat  flour,  and  used  as  an 
article  of  food ;  Italian  or  Genoese  paste. 

m^^  A  paste  similarly  prepared  is  largely  used  as  food 
in  Persia,  India,  and  China,  but  is  not  commonly  made 
tubular  like  the  Italian  macaroni.  Balfour  (Cyc.  of  India). 

2.  A  medley ;  something  droU  or  extravagant. 

3.  A  sort  of  droll  or  fool.     {_Obs.]  Addison. 

4.  A  finical  person ;  a  fop ;  —  applied  especially  to 
English  fops  of  about  1775.  Goldsmith. 

5.  pi.  (U.  S.  Hist.)  The  designation  of  a  body  of 
Maryland  soldiers  in  the  Kevolutionary  War,  distin- 
guished by  a  rich  uniform.  W.  Irving. 

Mac'a-ro'ni-an  (-ro'nT-an), )  a.     [Cf.    It.     macchero- 
Mac'a-ron'lc  (-ron'ik),         (     nico,  F.  m.acaronique.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  macaroni  (originally  a  dish 
of  mixed  food) ;  hence,  mixed  ;  confused  ;  jumbled. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  burlesque  composition 
called  macaronic  ;  as,  macaronic  poetry. 


MaCa-ron'lc  (mSk'A-rSn'Tk),  re.  1.  A  heap  of  things 
confusedly  mixed  together ;  a  jumble. 

2.  A  kind  of  burlesque  composition,  in  which  the  ver- 
nacular words  of  one  or  more  modern  languages  are  in- 
termixed with  genuine  Latin  words,  and  with  hybrids 
formed  by  adding  Latin  terminations  to  other  roots. 

Mac'a-roon'  (-roon'),  re.      [F.  macaron.  It.  macche- 
rone.      See    Macaroni.]    1.    A  small  cake,  composed 
chiefly  of  the  white  of  eggs,  almonds,  and  sugar. 
2.  A  finical  fellow,  or  macaroni.     [Obs.] 
Ma-cart'ney  (ma-karfny),  re.     [From  Lord  Macart- 
ney.]    (.^00^. )  A  fire-backed  pheasant.     See  Fieeback. 

Ma-cas'sar  oil'  (ma-kSs'ser  oil').  A  kind  of  oil  for- 
merly used  in  dressing  the  hair ;  —  so  called  because 
originally  obtained  from  Macassar,  a  district  of  the  Is- 
land of  Celebes.  Also,  an  imitation  of  the  same,  of  per- 
fumed castor  oil  and  olive  oil. 

II  Ma-cau'CO  (ma-ka'ko),  re.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  small  lemurs,  as  Lemur  murinus,  which  re- 
sembles a  rat  in  size. 

II  Ma'oa-va'hu  (ma'ka-va'hoo),  re.     (Zool.)  A  small 
Brazilian  monkey  (Callithrix  iorquatus) ;  —  caaei  also 
collared  teetee. 
Ma-caw'  (ma-ka'),  re.     [From  the  native  name  in  the 
Antilles.]    (.ZooZ.)  Any  par- 
rot of  the  genus  Sittace,  or 
Macrocercus.    About  eight- 
een species  are  known,  all 
of  them  American.     They 
are  large  and  have  a  very 
long  tail,  a  strong  hooked 
bill,    and    a    naked    space 
around  the  eyes.    The  voice 
is  harsh,  and  the  colors  are 
„     and  Yellow   brUliant  and  strongly  con- 
Macaw  (Sittace,   trasted. 
or  Ara,  araraw-    "»»'»~"- 

na).  Macaw    bush    (Bot.),  a 

West  Indian  name  for  a 
prickly  kind  of  nightshade  (Solanum  mam- 
mosum).  —  Macaw  palm.  Macaw  tree  (Bot.), 
a  tropical  American  palm  (Acrocomia  fusi- 
formis  and  other  species)  having  a  prickly 
stem  and  pinnately  divided  leaves.  Its  nut 
yields  a  yellow  butter,  with  the  perfume  of 
violets,  which  is  used  in  making  violet  soap. 
Called  also  grugru  palm. 

Mac'ca-be'an  (mak'ka-be'an),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Judas  Maccabeus  or  to  the 
Maccabees  ;  as,  the  Maccabean  princes  ; 
Maccabean  times. 

Mac'ca-bees  (mSk'ka-bez),  re.  pi.  1.  The 
name  given  in  later  times  to  the  Asmonse- 
ans,  a  family  of  Jewish  patriots,  who  headed  a  religious 
revolt  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  TV.,  168-161  B.  c,  which 
led  to  a  period  of  freedom  for  Israel.  Schaff-Herzog. 

2.  The  name  of  two  ancient  historical  books,  which 
give  accounts  of  Jewish  affairs  in  or  about  the  time  of 
the  Maccabean  princes,  and  which  are  received  ae  canon- 
ical books  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Apocrypha  by  Protestants.     Also  applied 
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to  three  other  books,  two  of  which  are  found  in  some 
MSS.  of  the  Septuagint. 

Mac'ca-boy  (mSk'ka-boi),  1  n.   [Prom  a  district  in  the 

Mac'CO-boy  (mSk'ko-boi),  j  Island  of  Martinique, 
where  it  is  made :  cf.  F.  macouba.']    A  kind  of  snuff. 

Mac'CO  (mak'ko),  re.  A  gambling  game  in  vogue  in 
the  eighteentli  century.  Thackeray. 

Mace  (mas),  n.  [Jav.  &  Malay,  mas,  fr.  Skr.  masha  a 
bean.]  A  money  of  account  in  Cliina  equal  to  one  tenth 
of  a  tael ;  also,  a  weight  of  57.98  grains.   S.  W.  Williams. 

Mace  (mas),  n.  [F.  macis,  L.  macis,  macir,  Gr.  fid- 
icep  ;  cf.  Skr.  makardtnda,  tlie  nectar  or  honey  of  a  flower, 
a  fragrant  mango.]  (Boi.)  A  kind  of  spice;  the  aril 
which  partly  covers  nutmegs.     See  Nutmeg. 

^W^  Red  mace  is  the  aril  of  Myristica  iingens,  and 
u:mie  mace  that  of  M.  Otoba,  —  East  Indian  trees  of  the 
same  genus  with  the  nutmeg  tree. 

Mace,  n.  [OF.  mace,  F.  masse,  from  (assumed)  L. 
matea,  of  which  the  dim.  maieola  a  kind  of  mallet  or 
beetle,  is  found.]  1.  A  heavy  staff  or  club  of  metal ;  a 
spiked  club ;  —  used  as  a  weapon  in  war  before  the  gen- 
eral use  of  firearms,  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages,  for 
breaking  metal  armor.  Chaucer. 

Death  with  his  mace  petrific  .  .  .  smote.        Jlilton. 

2.  Hence :  A  staff  borne  by,  or  carried  before,  a  mag- 
istrate as  an  ensign  of  his  authority.    "Swayed       q 
the  royal  mace."  Wordsworth.   ,„^j^ 

3.  An  officer  who  carries  a  mace  as  an  emblem 
of  authority.  Macaulay. 

4.  A  knobbed  mallet  used  by  curriers  in  dress- 
ing leather  to  make  it  supple. 

5.  {Billiards)  A  rod  for  playing  billiards,  hav- 
ing one  end  suited  to  resting  on  the  table  and 
pushed  with  one  hand. 

Mace  bearer,  an  officer  who  carries  a  mace  be- 
fore persons  in  authority. 

Mac'e-dO'nl-an  (mSs'e-do'ni-an),  a.     [L.  3Ia- 
cedomws,  Gr.  MaxeSoi'ios.]    (Geo^.)  Belonging,  or      V 
relatmg,  to  Macedonia.  —  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant    Mace, 
of  Macedonia.  2. 

Mac'e-do'nl-an,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  certain 
religious  sect,  followers  of  Macedonius,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  fourth  century,  who  held  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  a  creature,  like  the  angels,  and  a  serv- 
ant of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Mac'e-dO'nl-an-isiU  (-Iz'm),  n.  The  doctrines  of 
Macedonius. 

Ma'cer  (ma'ser),  re.  [F.  mossier.  See  Mace  staff.] 
A  mace  bearer ;  an  officer  of  a  court.  P.  Plowman. 

Mac'er-ate  (m5s'er-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Macer- 
ated (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Maceratino.]  [L.  ma- 
ceraius,  p.  p.  of  macerare  to  make  soft,  weaken,  ener- 
vate ;  cf.  Gr.  fidcr<retv  to  knead.]  X.  To  make  lean  ;  to 
cause  to  waste  away.     lObs.  or  i?.]  Harvey. 

2.  To  subdue  the  appetites  of  by  poor  and  scanty 
diet ;  to  mortify.  '  Baker. 

3.  To  soften  by  steeping  in  a  liquid,  with  or  without 
heat ;  to  wear  away  or  separate  the  parts  of  by  steeping  ; 
as,  to  macerate  animal  or  vegetable  fiber. 

Mac'er-a'ter  (-a'ter),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
macerates  ;  an  apparatus  for  converting  paper  or  fibrous 
matter  into  pulp. 

Mac'er-a'tion  (mas'er-a'shfin),  re.  [L.  maceratio :  cf ." 
F.  maceralion.~\  The  act  or  process  of  macerating. 

II  Ma-chS)'ro-dUS  (ma-ke'ro-dus),  )  re.     [NL.,   fr.  Gr. 

II  Ma-Chal'ro-dUS  (ma-ki'r6-dus),  )  /laxai-pa  dagger 
-j-  66ovs  tooth.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of  extinct  mam- 
mals allied  to  the  cats,  and  having  in  the  upper  jaw  canine 
teeth  of  remarkable  size  and  strength; — hence  called 
saber-toothed  tigers. 

II  Ma-che'te  (ma-cha'ta),  n.  [Sp.]  A  large  heavy 
knife  resembling  a  broadsword,  often  two  or  three  feet 
in  length,  —  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  America 
as  a  hatchet  to  cut  their  way  through  thickets,  and  for 
various  other  purposes.  J.  Stevens. 

Mach'1-a-vel'ian  (mSk'i-a-vel'yan ;  106),  a.  [Prom 
Machiavel,  an  Italian  writer,  secretary  and  historiogra- 
pher to  the  republic  of  Florence.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Machiavel,  or  to  his  supposed  principles ;  politically  cun- 
ning ;  characterized  by  duplicity  or  bad  faith  ;  crafty. 

Macb'l-a-Vel'lan,  re.  One  who  adopts  the  principles 
of  Machiavel ;  a  cunning  and  unprincipled  politician. 

Mach'1-a-vel-lsm  (mSk'I-a^vSl-Tz'm),  1  re.       [Cf.    F. 

MacM-a-vel'ian-lsm  (-vel'yan-Tz'm),)  machiavS- 
lisme.  It.  machiavellismo.']  The  supposed  principles  of 
Machiavel,  or  practice  in  conformity  to  them ;  political 
artifice,  intended  to  favor  arbitrary  power. 

Ma-chlc'O-la'ted  (m4-chik'6-la'tSd),  a.  [LL.  ma- 
chicolatus,  p.  p.  of  machicolare,  machicollare.  See  Ma- 
CBicoLATioK.]  Having  machicolations.  "  3Iachicolated 
turrets."  C.  Kingsley. 

Mach'l-CO-la'tlon  (mach'T-kS-la'shun  ;  277),  n.  [Cf. 
LL.  machicolamentum,  machacolladura,  F.  machicoulis, 
mdchecouUs ;  perh.  fr.  P.  miche  match,  combustible 
matter  -\-  OF.  coulis,  couleis,  flowing,  f  r.  OF.  &  F.  couler 
to   flow.    Cf.    Match   for   making   fire,  and    Cullis.] 

1.  (Mil.  Arch.)  An  opening  between  the  corbels  which 
support  a  projecting  parapet,  or  in  the  floor  of  a  gallery 
or  the  root  of  a  portal,  for  shooting  or  dropping  missiles 
upon  assailants  attacking  the  base  of  the  walls.  Also, 
the  construction  of  such  defenses ;  defenses,  in  general, 
when  of  this  character.  See  Hlusts.  of  Battlement 
and  Castle. 

2.  The  act  of  discharging  missiles  or  pouring  burning 
or  melted  substances  upon  assailants  through  such  ap- 
ertures. 

II  Ma'chl'COU'lIs'  (m4/8he'koo'le'),  re.     [F.  mctchicou- 

ii    '         .Arch.)  Same  as  Machicolation. 

raa-Chln'al  (ma-shen'al ;  277),  a.  [L.  machinalis :  cf. 
P-machmal.'i     Of  or  pertaining  to  machines. 

Mach'1-nate  (mSk'T-nat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mach- 
inated (-na'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Machinating  (-na'ting).  ] 
111.  machmatus,  p.  p.  of  machinari  to  devise,  plot.     See 


Machine.]  To  plan  ;  to  contrive;  esp.,  to  form  a  scheme 
with  the  purpose  of  doing  harm  ;  to  contrive  artfully  ;  to 
plot.     "How  long  will  you  machinate  .'  "  Sandys. 

Mach'1-nate  (mSk'T-uat),  v.  t.  To  contrive,  as  a  plot ; 
to  plot ;  as,  to  machinate  evil. 

Mach'l-na'tion  (mak'i-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  machinatio : 
cf.  P.  machination.']     1.  The  act  of  machinating.    Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  devised  ;  a  device;  a  hostile  or  treach- 
erous scheme ;   an  artful  design  or  plot. 

Devilish  mack  bt  at  ions  come  to  naught.  Milton. 

His  ingenious  iiiacJiinatioiis  had  failed.     Macaulay. 

Mach'l-na'tor  (mSk'i-na'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who 
machinates,  or  forms  a  scheme  with  evil  designs ;  a  plot- 
ter or  artful  schemer.  Glanvill.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ma-Chlne'  (ma-shen'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  machina  ma- 
chine, engine,  device,  trick,  Gr.  ixtfyavr;,  from  nrjxoi 
means,  expedient.  Cf.  Mechanic]  1.  In  general,  any 
combination  cf  bodies  so  connected  that  their  relative 
motions  are  constrained,  and  by  means  of  which  force 
and  motion  may  be  transmitted  and  modified,  as  a  screw 
and  its  nut,  or  a  lever  arranged  to  turn  about  a  fulcrum 
or  a  pulley  about  its  pivot,  etc. ;  especially,  a  construc- 
tion, more  or  less  complex,  consisting  of  a  combination 
of  moving  parts,  or  simple  mechanical  elements,  as 
wheels,  levers,  cams,  etc.,  with  their  supports  and  con- 
necting framework,  calculated  to  constitute  a  prime 
mover,  or  to  receive  force  and  motion  from  a  prime 
mover  or  from  another  machine,  and  transmit,  modify, 
and  apply  tliem  to  the  production  of  some  desired  me- 
chanical effect  or  work,  as  weaviug  by  a  loom,  or  the  ex- 
citation of  electricity  by  an  electrical  machine. 

t^^  The  term  machine  is  most  commonly  applied  to 
such  pieces  of  mechanism  as  are  used  in  the  industrial 
arts,  for  mechanically  shaping,  dressing,  and  combining 
materials  for  various  purposes,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  etc.  Where  the  effect  is  chemical,  or  other  than 
mechanical,  the  contrivance  is  usually  denominated  an 
apparatus,  not  a  machine ;  as,  a  bleaching  ap])aratiis. 
Mauy  large,  powerful,  or  specially  important  pieces  of 
meclianism  are  called  engines  ;  as,  a  steam  engine,  fire  en- 
gine, graduating  engine,  etc.  Although  there  is  no  well- 
settled  distinction  between  the  terms  engine  and  machine 
among  practical  men,  there  is  a  tendency  to  restrict  the 
application  of  the  former  to  contrivances  in  which  the 
operating  part  is  not  distinct  from  the  motor. 

2.  Any  mechanical  contrivance,  as  the  wooden  horse 
with  which  the  Greeks  entered  Troy ;  a  coach ;  a  bicy- 
cle. Dryden.    Southey.    Thackeray. 

3.  A  person  who  acts  mechanicaUy  or  at  the  will  of 
another. 

4.  A  combination  of  persons  acting  together  for  a 
common  purpose,  with  the  agencies  which  they  use ;  as, 
the  social  machine. 

The  whole  machine  of  government  ought  not  to  bear  upon  the 
people  with  a  weight  so  lieavy  and  oppressive.  Landor. 

5  A  political  organization  arranged  and  controlled  by 
one  or  more  leaders  for  selfish,  private  or  partisan  ends. 
[Political  Cant] 

6.  Supernatural  agency  in  a  poem,  or  a  superhuman 
being  introduced  to  perform  some  exploit.  Addison. 

Elementary  machine,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  one  of 
the  simple  mechanical  powers.  See  under  Mechanical. 
—  Infernal  machine.  See  under  Infernal.  —  Machine 
gim.  See  under  Gun.  —  Machine  screw,  a  screw  or  bolt 
adapted  for  screwing  into  metal,  in  distinction  from 
one  which  is  designed  especially  to  be  screwed  into 
wood.  —  Machine  shop,  a  workshop  where  machines  are 
made,  or  where  metal  is  shaped  by  cutting,  filing,  turn- 
ing, etc.  —  Machine  tool,  a  machine  for  cutting  or  shaping 
wood,  metals,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  tool ;  especially,  a  ma- 
chine, as  a  lathe,  planer-  drilling  machine,  etc.,  designed 
for  a  more  or  less  general  use  in  a  machine  shop,  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  machine  for  producing  a  special  article 
as  in  manufacturing.  —  Machine  twist,  silken  thread  espe- 
cially adapted  for  use  in  a  sewing  machine.  —  Machine 
work,  work  done  by  a  machine,  in  contradistinction  to 
that  done  by  hand  labor. 

Ma-chlne',  v.  t.  [imp  .&p.  p.  Machined  (ma-shend') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Machining.]  To  subject  to  the  action  of 
machinery ;  to  effect  by  aid  of  machinery ;  to  print  with 
a  printing  machine. 

Ma-Cll!n'er  (ma-shen'er),  re.  One  who  tends  or  oper- 
ates a  machine ;  a  machinist.     [It.] 

Ma-Chin'er-y  (-J),  re.  [From  Machine  :  cf.  F.  ma- 
chinerie.]     1.  Machines,  in  general,  or  collectively. 

2.  The  working  parts  of  a  machine,  engine,  or  instru- 
ment ;  as,  the  machinery  of  a  watch. 

3.  The  supernatural  means  by  which  the  action  of  a 
poetic  or  fictitious  work  is  carried  on  and  brought  to  a 
catastrophe ;  in  an  extended  sense,  the  contrivances  by 
which  the  crises  and  conclusion  of  a  fictitious  narrative, 
in  prose  or  verse,  are  effected. 

_  The  machinery,  madam,  is  a  term  invented  by  the  critics,  to 
signify  that  part  which  the  deities,  angels,  or  demons,  are  made 
to  act  in  a  poem.  Pope. 

4.  The  means  and  appliances  by  which  anything  is 
kept  in  action  or  a  desired  result  is  obtained  ;  a  complex 
system  of  parts  adapted  to  a  purpose. 

An  indispensable  part  of  the  machinery  of  state.    Macaulay. 
The  delicate  inflexional  machinery  of  the  Aryan  langueges. 
/.  Taylor  iriie  Alphabet). 

Ma-Chln'lng,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  machuiery  of 
a  poem ;  acting  or  used  as  a  machine.     [Obs.]     Dryden. 

Ma-Chln'ist,  re.  [Cf.  F.  machiniste.]  1.  A  construct- 
er  of  machines  and  engines ;  one  versed  in  the  principles 
of  machines. 

2.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  machine  tools. 

3.  A  person  employed  to  shift  scenery  in  a  theater. 
Ma'ChO  (ma'cho),re.    [Sp.]  (.^ooi.)  The  striped  mullet 

of  California  (Mugil  cepholus,  or  Mexicamis). 

Mac'1-len-cy  (mas'l-len-sy),  n.  [See  Maoilent.] 
Leanness.     [Obs.]  Sandys. 

Mac'1-lent  (-lent),  o.  [L.  macUcntus,  fr.  macies  ietm- 
ness,  7n<Kr)-e  to  be  lean.]     Lean;  thin.     [Obs.]     Bailey. 

Mac'ln-tosh  (mSk'Tn-tSsh),  re.    Same  as  Mackintosh. 

Mack'er-el  (milk'er-el),  re.     [OP.  maquerel,  P.  matiue- 


reau,  fr.  D.  makelaar  mediator,  agent,  fr.  makelen  to 
act  as  agent.]   A  pinap  ;  also,  a  bawd.   [Obs.]  Halliwdl. 

Mack'er-el  (mSk'er-el),  re.  [OF.  maquerel,  P.  ma- 
quereau  (LL.  macarellus),  prob.  for  maclereau,  fr.  L. 
macula  a  spot,  in  allusion  to  the  markings  on  the  fish. 
See  Mail  armor.]  {Zool.)  Any  species  of  the  genus 
Scorn  ber,  and  of  several  related  genera.  They  are  finely 
formed  and  very  active  oceanic  fishes.  Most  of  them  are 
highly  prized  for  food. 

11^^  The  common  mackerel  (Scomber  scombrus),  which 
inhabits  both  sides  of  the  North  Atlantic,  is  one  of  the 
most  iioportant  food  fishes.  It  is  mottled  with  green  and 
blue.  The  Spanish  mackerel  (Scomberomorus  macula- 
tus),  of  the  American  coast,  is  covered  with  bright  yel- 
low circular  spots. 


Named  from 


Spanish  Mackerel  (Scomberomorus  maculatus). 

Bull  mackerel.  Chub  mackerel.    (Zool.)  See  under  Chub. 

—  Frigate  mackerel.  See  under  Frigate.  —  Horse  mack- 
erel. See  imder  Horse.  —  Mackerel  bird  (Zool.),  the 
wryneck ;  —  so  called  because  it  arrives  in  England  at 
the  time  when  mackerel  are  in  season.  —  Mackerel  cock 
(Zool.),  the  Manx  shearwater ;  —  so  called  because  it  pre- 
cedes the  appearance  of  the  mackerel  on  the  east  coast 
of  Ireland.  —  Mackerel  guide.  (Zool.)  See  Garfish  (a). — 
Mackerel  gull  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  gulls 
which  feed  upon  or  follow  mackerel,  as  the  kittiwake. 

—  Mackerel  midge  (Zodl.).^  a  very  small  oceanic  gadoid 
fish  of  the  North  Atlantic.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long  and  has  four  barbels  on  the  upper  jaw.  It  is 
now  considered  the  young  of  the  genus  Onos,  or  Motella. 

—  Mackerel  plow,  an  instrument  for  creasing  the  sides  of 
lean  mackerel  to  improve  their  appearance.  Knight.  — 
Mackerel  shark  {Zool.),  the  porbeagle.  —  Mackerel  sky,  or 
Mackerel-back  sky,  a  sky  flecked  with  small  white  clouds ; 
a  cirro-cumulus.    See  Cloud. 

Mackerel  sky  and  mare's-tails 

Make  tall  ships  carry  low  sails.        Old  Rhyme, 

Mack'1-naw  blan'ket  (mak'T-na  blan'kSt),  Mack1< 
naw.  [From  Mackinac,  in  the  State  of  Michigan, 
where  blankets  and  other  stores  were  distributed  to  the 
Indians.]  A  thick  blanket  formerly  in  common  use  Id 
the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mack'in-tOSh  (mak'in-tosh),  re.  A  waterproof  outei 
garment ;  —  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  inventor. 

Mac'kle  (mSk'k'l),  re.   [SeeMACLE.]   Same  as  Macule. 

Mac'kle,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  blur,  or  be  blurred,  in  pi-inb 
ing,  as  if  there  were  a  double  impression. 

Ma'cle  (mak"l),  re.  [L.  macula  a  spot :  cf.  F.  made. 
Cf.  Mackle,  Mascle.]  (Min.)  (a)  Chiastolite ;  —  so  called 
from  the  tessellated  appearance  of  a  cross  section.  See 
Chiastolite.  (b)  A  crystal  having  a  similar  tessellated 
appearance,     (c)  A  twin  crystal. 

Ma'cled  (mak"ld),  a.  1.  (il/ire.)  (a)  Marked  like  made 
(chiastolite).    (b)  Having  a  twin  structure.  See  Twin,  a, 

2.  See  Mascled. 

II  Ma-ClU're-a  (ma-klu're-a),  n. 
William  Maclure,  the  geologist.] 
(Paleon.)  A  genus  of  spiral  gas- 
tropod shells,  often  of  large  size, 
characteristic  of  the  lower  Silurian 
rocks. 

Ma-clu'rln  (-rtn),  n.    (Chem.) 

See  MORINTANNIC. 

Mac'ra-m6    lace'  (mSk'ra-mS 
las').    A  coarse  lace  made  of  twine,  used  especially  in 
decorating  furniture. 

Mac'ren-ce-phal'lc  (-rSn-se-fai'Tk),)  a.     [Macro-  -f- 

Mac'ren-ceph'a-lous  (-sgf'4-lus),  )  encephalic,  en- 
cephalous.]    Having  a  large  brain. 

Mac'ro-  (mSk'rS-).  [Gr.  /ioKpo?,  adj.]  A  combining 
form  signifying  long,  large,  great;  as  macrodiagonal, 
macrospore. 

Mac'ro-M-Ot'lc  (mSk'ro-bt-Bt'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  fiaKpofii- 
OTOs  long-lived  ;  jnoKpds  long  -|-  /Si'os  life :  cf.  F.  macro- 
biotique.]    Long-lived.  Dunglison. 

Mac'ro-W-Ot'iOB  (-Iks),  n.  (Physiol.)  The  art  of 
prolonging  life. 

Mac'ro-ceph'a-lous  (mSk'ro-sSf'A-liis),  a.  [Macro- 
-)-  Gr.  Ke^aMj  the  head.]     1.  Having  a  large  head. 

2.  (Boi.)  Having  the  cotyledons  of  a  dicotyledonous 
embryo  confluent,  and  forming  a  large  mass  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  body.  Hensloic. 

Mac'ro-chem'is-try  (-kSm'Is-trJ^),  n.  [Macro-  -f- 
chemistry.]  (Chem.)  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
chemical  properties,  actions,  or  relations  of  substances 
in  quantity  ;  —  distinguished  from  micro-chemistry. 

II  Mac'ro-chl'res  (mitk'ro-ki'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
HaKpo^  long  -f-  x^ip  hand.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  birds 
including  the  swifts  and  humming  birds.  So  called  from- 
the  leugtli  of  the  distal  part  of  the  wing. 

Mac'ro-cosm  (mSk'rS-kOz'm  ;  277),  re.  [Maci'o- +Gt. 
Koafxoi  the  world  :  cf.  F.  macrocosme.]  The  great  world ; 
that  part  of  the  universe  which  is  exterior  to  ninn;  — 
contrasted  with  mici-ocosm,  or  man.     See  Microcosm. 

Mac'ro-COS'mic  (-kOz'mlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
macrocosm.  Tylor. 

II  Mac'ro-cys'tls  (-sTs'tIs),  n.  [NL.  See  Macro-, 
and  Cyst.]  (Bot.)  An  immensely  long  blackish  seaweed 
of  the  Pacific  (Macrocystis  pyr(fera),  having  uumcrouB 
almond-shaped  air  vessels. 
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Mac'ro-dac'tyl  (mak'ro-dSk'ttl),  n.  [Gr.  /uoucpo- 
SoktoAos  long-fiugered  ;  /ncucpos  long  +  SaKTuAos  finger  : 
cf.  F.  macrodaciyle.']  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  a  group  of  wading 
birds  {3Iacrodactyli)  having  very  long  toes.  [Written 
also  macrodaciyle.'} 

Mac'ro-dac-tyl'ic  (-dak-tll'tk),      l  a.     {Zo'ol.)    Hav- 

Mac'rO-daC'tyl-OUS  (-dak'tll-us),  )      ing  long  toes. 

Mac'ro-di-ag'0-nal  (-di-3g'o-nal),  n.  \_Macro- -^  di- 
agonal.'] {Crystallog.)  The  longer  of  two  diagonals,  as 
of  a  rhombic  prism.     See  Cbystaxlization. 

Mac'ro-dome  (mSk'ro-dom),  n.  [_Macro-  +  dome.'] 
(  Crystallog. )  A  dome  parallel  to  the  longer  lateral  axis  of 
an  orthorhombie  crystal.     See  Dome,  n.,  4. 

Mac'ro-dont  (mSk'r6-dont),  a.  \_3Iacro-  +  Gr.  oSou's, 
oSdi'Tos,  a  tooth.]  {Zo'ol.)  Having  large  teeth.  —  n.  A 
macrodont  animal. 

Mac'ro-lar'ad  (-fSr'Sd),  n.  \_Bi:acro- -{- farad.]  {Elec.) 
See  Megafarad.     [i?.] 

II  Mac'ro-glOS'si-a  (mSk'ro-glSs'sI-a),  n.  [NL.  See 
Macro-,  and  Gloss  A.]  {Med.)  Enlargement  or  hyper- 
trophy of  the  tongue. 

Mac'rog-nath'lc  (mSk'rSg-nSth'Ik),  a.  {Macro-  -f 
gnathic]     {Anthropol.)  Long-jawed.  Huxley. 

Ma-crol'O-gy  (ma-krol'o-jj),  n.  [L.  macrologin,  Gr. 
fiaKpoKoyCa ;  fianpog  long  -|-  Aoyos  discourse  ;  cf.  F.  ma- 
crologie.]  Long  and  tedious  talk  without  much  sub- 
stance ;  superfluity  of  words. 

Ma-crom'e-ter  (ma-krSm'e-ter),  n.  {Macro-  -f- 
-meter.]  An  instrument  for  determining  the  size  or  dis- 
tance of  inaccessible  objects  by  means  of  two  reflectors 
on  a  common  sextant. 

Ma'cron  (ma'kriSn),  n.  [NX.,  fr.  Gr.  naKpos  long.] 
{Pron.)  A  short,  straight,  horizontal  mark  [  -  ],  placed 
over  vowels  to  denote  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced 
with  a  long  sound  ;  as,  a,  in  dame  ;  e,  in  seam,  etc. 

Mac'ro-pet'al-OUS  (m5k'ro-pSt'al-us),  a.  \_Macro-  + 
petal.]     {Bot.)  Having  long  or  large  petals. 

ma-oroph'yl-lous  (ma-krSfll-lus  or  mSk'ro-fll'lus), 
a.  {Macro- -[- Gt.  <j>vWov  a  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Having  long 
or  large  leaves. 

Mac'rO-pln'a-COid  (mSk'ro-ptn'a-koid),  n.  [Macro-  -f 
pinacoid.]  {Crystallog.)  One  of  the  two  planes  of  an 
orthorhombie  crystal  which  are  parallel  to  the  vertical 
and  longer  lateral  (macrodiagonal)  axes. 

Mac'ro-pod  (mSk'ro-pSd),  n.  {Macro-  +  -pod.]  {Zo'ol. ) 
Any  one  of  a  group  of  maioid  crabs  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  their  legs  ;  —  called  also  spider  crab. 

Ma-crop'O-dal  (ma-krSp'o-dal),  a.  Having  long  or 
large  feet,  or  a  long  stem. 

Mac'ro-po'dl-an  (m5k'ro-po'di-an),  n.     A  macropod. 

ma-crop'o-dOUS  (ma-kr5p'6-d\is),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Having 
long  legs  or  feet. 

JMac'ro-prism  (mSk'ro-prlz'm),  n.  {Macro-  +  prism.'] 
(Crystallog.)  A  prism  of  an  orthorhombie  crystal  be- 
tween the  macropinacoid  and  the  unit  prism ;  the  corre- 
sponding pyramids  are  called  macropyramids. 

II  Ma-crop'te-res  (ma-krSp'te-rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
(ioucposlong  -|-  TTTepov  feather,  wing.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  division 
of  birds  ;  tlie  Longipennes. 

Ma-crop'ter-ous  (-ter-us),  a.  [See  Macroptebes.] 
{Zo'ol.)  Having  long  wings. 

II  Mac'ro-pus  (mSk'ro-pus),  n.  [NL.  See  Macropod.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  marsupials  including  the  common 
kangaroo. 

Mac'ro-pyr'a-mld  (mak'ro-pIr'a-mTd),  n.  {3Iacro- 
-\- pyramid.]     {Crystallog.)  See  Maceoprism. 

mac'ro-SCOp'ic  (mSk'ro-skSp'Ik),  1  a.  {Macro-  +  Gr. 

Mac'ro-SCOp'lC-al  (-i-kal),  J     o-Koffeii/toview.] 

Visible  to  the  unassisted  eye ;  —  as  opposed  to  micro- 
scopic. —  Mac'ro-scop'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

II  Mac'ro-spo-ran'^-um  (-spo-rSn'jI-iim),  n.  [NL. 
See  Macro-,  and  SpoRANoittM.]  {Bot.)  A  sporangium  or 
conceptacle  containing,  only  large  spores  ;  —  opposed  to 
microsporangium.  Both  are  found  in  the  genera  Sela- 
ginella,  Isoctes,  and  Marsilia,  plants  remotely  allied  to 
ferns. 

Mac'ro-spore  (mSk'ro-spor),  n.  {Macro-  -f  spore.] 
{Bot. )  One  of  the  specially  large  spores  of  certain  flower- 
less  plants,  as  Selaginella,  etc. 

Mac'ro-spor'ic  (mSk'ro-spor'ik),  a.  {Bot.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  macrospores. 

mac'ro-tone  (-ton),  n.  [Gr.  fiaxpoTovo^  stretched  out. 
See  Macho-,  and  Tone.]    (Pron.)  Same  as  Macron. 

ma-cro'tOUS  (ma-kro'tus),  a.  {Macro-  -f  Gr.  ois,  gen. 
WTos,  the  ear.]     {Zo'ol.)  Large-eared. 

II  Ma-crou'ra  (ma-krou'ra),  n.  pi.,  Ma-crou'ral  (-ral), 
a.,   etc.      {Zo'ol.)    Same  as  Ma- 
crura,  Macruhal,  etc. 

Mac'ro-zo'b-spore  (mSk'ro- 
zo'o-spor),  n.  {Macro-  +  zo'6- 
spore.]  {Bot.)  A  large  motile 
spore  having  four  vibratile  cilia ; 
—  found  in  certain  green  algae. 

II  Ma-cru'ra  (ma^kru'ra),  n. 
pi.  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  ixaxpo^  long  + 
oipa  tail.]  (.^00^)  A  3ubdivi.sion 
of  decapod  Crustacea,  having  the 
abdomen  largely  developed.  It 
includes  the  lobster,  prawn, 
shrimp,  and  many  similar  forms. 
Cf.  Decapoda. 

Ma-cru'ral  (-ral),  a.  {Zo'ol.) 
Same  as  Macrurous. 

Ma-cru'ran  (-rrrn),  ra.  {Zo'ol.) 
One  of  tlie  Macrura.  Macrura 

Ma-cru'roid  (-roid),  a.  {Ma-  (-P"'""'™*  guttatus).  (X) 
crura  -\-  -old.]  {Zo'ol.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  Ma- 
crura. 

Iffla-cru'rous  (-rias),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Macrura ;  having  a  long  tail. 

Mac-ta'tion  (mali-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  mactatio,  fr.  mac- 
tare  to  slay,  ."sacrifice.]  Tlie  act  of  killing  a  victim  for 
sacrifice.     {Obs.] 

II  Mac'tra  (mSk'tra),  n.     [NIi.,  fr.  Gr.  i^xrpa  knead- 


Mactra   (J/,    lateralis). 
Nat.  size. 


ing  trough,  fr.  iidtrtreiv  to  knead.]  {Zo'ol.)  Any  marine 
bivalve  shell  of  the  genus  Mactra,  and  allied  genera. 
Many  species  are  known. 
Some  of  them  are  used  as 
food,  as  Mactra  slultorum,  of 
Europe.  See  Surf  clam,  un- 
der Surf. 

II  Mac'U-Ia  (mSk'iJ-la),  n.  ; 
pi.  MAcnL.,E  (-le).  [L.,  spot, 
stain,  blot.  See  Mail  armor, 
and   cf.    Mackle,   Macule.] 

1.  A  spot,  as  on  the  skin, 
or  on  the  surface  of  the  sun 
or  of  some  other  luminous  orb. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  rather  large  spot  or  blotch  of  color. 
Mac'u-late  (-lat),  v.  t.     [L.  maculaius,  p.  p.  of  macu- 

lare  to  spot.     See  Macula,  and   cf.   Macule,  v.]    To 
spot ;  to  stain ;  to  blur. 

Maculate  the  honor  of  their  people.      Sir  T.  Ehjot. 

Mac'u-late  (-ISt),  a.  [L.  maculaius,  p.  p.]  Marked 
with  spots  or  maculae ;  blotched ;  hence,  defiled  ;  im- 
pure ;  as,  most  maculate  thoughts.  Shak. 

Mac'U-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  a.  Having  spots  or  blotches ; 
maculate. 

Mao'U-la'tlon  (mSk'sS-la'shiin),  n.  [L.  maculatio.] 
The  act  of  spotting  ;  a  spot ;  a  blemish.  Shak. 

Mac'U-la-tO-ry  (mSk'ii-la-to-ry),  a.  Causing  a  spot  or 
stain.  T.  Adams. 

Mac'U-la-ture  (-tiir),  n.     Blotting  paper.     {Obs.] 

Mac'ule  (-Si),  n.  [F.  macule.  See  Macula.]  1.  A 
spot.     [OAi.] 

2.  {Print.)  A  blur,  or  an  appearance  of  a  double  im- 
pression, as  when  the  paper  slips  a  little  ;  a  mackle. 

Mac'ule,  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  maculer.  See  Maculate,  v.] 
To  blur;  especially  {Print.),  to  blur  or  double  an  im- 
pression from  type.     See  Mackle. 

Mac'u-lose'  (-u-los'),  a.  [L.  maculosus.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  spots  upon  a  surface  ;  spotted  ;  maculate. 

Mad  (mad),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Make.    Made.  Chaucer. 

Mad  (mSd),  a.  {Compar.  Madder  (-der) ;  superl. 
Maddest  (-dest).]  [AS.  gemsed,  gemad,  mad  ;  akin  to 
OS.  gemed  foolish,  OHG.  gameit,  Icel.  meiSa  to  hurt, 
Goth,  gamdids  weak,  broken.  VIOO.]  1.  Disordered 
in  intellect ;  crazy  ;  insane. 

I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft, 

Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad.  Shak. 

2.  Excited  beyond  self-control  or  the  restraint  of  rea- 
son ;  inflamed  by  violent  or  uncontrollable  desire,  pas- 
sion, or  appetite ;  as,  to  be  mad  with  terror,  lust,  or  ha- 
tred ;  mad  against  political  reform. 

It  is  the  land  of  graven  images,  and  they  are  mad  upon  their 
idols.  Jer.  1.  38. 

And  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  persecuted  them 
even  unto  strange  cities.  Acts  xxvi.  11. 

3.  Proceeding  from,  or  indicating,  madness  ;  express- 
ing distraction ;  prompted  by  infatuation,  fury,  or  ex- 
treme rashness.     " Mad  dexaennoi."  Milton. 

Mad  wars  destroy  in  one  year  the  works  of  many  years  of 

peace.  FratiUin. 

The  mad  promise  of  Cleon  was  fulfilled.    Jotvett  ( TJiucijd.). 

4.  Extravagant ;  immoderate.  "Be  mad  and  merry." 
Shak.     "Fetching  mia(Z  bounds."    Shak. 

5.  Furious  with  rage,  terror,  or  disease ;  —  said  of  the 
lower  animals;  as,  a  mad  bull;  esp.,  having  hydropho- 
bia ;  rabid  ;  as,  a  mad  dog. 

6.  Angry  ;  out  of  patience  ;  vexed ;  as,  to  get  mad  at 
a  person.     {Colloq.] 

7.  Having  impaired  polarity ;  —  applied  to  a  compass 
needle.     {Colloq.] 

Like  mad,  like  a  mad  person ;  in  a  furious  manner ;  as, 
to  run  like  mad.  V Estrange.  —  To  run  mad.  (a)  To  be- 
come wild  with  excitement,  (b)  To  run  wildly  about 
under  the  influence  of  hydrophobia ;  to  become  affected 
with  hydrophobia.  —  To  run  mad  after,  to  pursue  under 
the  influence  of  infatuation  or  immoderate  desire.  "  The 
world  is  running  mad  after  farce."    Dryden. 

Mad,  V.  t.    {imp.  &  p.  p.  Madded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Madding.]    To  make  mad  or  furious  ;  to  madden. 
Had  1  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight, 
It  would  have  madded  me.  Shak. 

Mad,  V.  i.  To  be  mad ;  to  go  mad ;  to  rave.  See 
Madding.     {Archaic]  Chaucer. 

Festus  said  with  great  voice,  Paul  thou  maddest,    Wyclif  (.Acts). 

Mad,  n.  [AS.  matSa ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  made,  Goth. 
mapa,  and  prob.  to  E.  moth.]  {Zo'ol.)  An  earthworm. 
[Written  also  made.] 

Mad'am  (mSd'am),  n. ;  pi.  Madams,  or  Mesdames 
(E.  mgz'damz).  [See  Madame.]  A  gentlewoman ; — -an 
appellation  or  courteous  form  of  address  given  to  a  lady, 
especially  an  elderly  or  a  married  lady  ;  —  much  used  in 
the  address,  at  the  beginning  of  a  letter,  to  a  woman. 
The  corresponding  word  in  addressing  a  man  is  Sir. 

II  Ma'dame'  (ma'dam'),  n.  ;  pi.  Mesdames  (ma'dam'). 
[F.,  fr.  ma  my  (L.  mea)  -f  dame  dame.  See  Dame,  and 
cf .  Madonna.]  My  lady ;  —  a  French  title  formerly  given 
to  ladies  of  quality ;  now,  in  Prance,  given  to  all  married 
women.  Chaucer. 

Mad'-ap'ple  (mSd'ap'p'l),  n.    {Bot.)  See  Eggplant. 

Mad'braln'  (mSd'bran'),  a.  Hot-headed  ;  rash.  Shak. 
—  n.     A  rash  or  hot-headed  person. 

Mad'bralued'  (-brand'),  a.  Disordered  in  mind  ;  hot- 
headed. Shak. 

Mad'cap'  (-kSp'),  a.  1.  Inclined  to  wild  sports  ;  de- 
lighting in  rash,  absurd,  or  dangerous  amusements.  "  The 
merry  madcap  lord."  Shak. 

2.  Wild  ;  reckless.     "Madcap  follies."      Beau.  &  Fl. 

Mad'cap',  n.  A  person  of  wild  behavior ;  an  excita- 
ble, rash,  violent  person.  Shak. 

Mad'den  (mSd'd'n),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Maddened 
(-d'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Maddening.]  To  make  mad  ;  to 
drive  to  madness ;  to  craze  ;  to  excite  violently  with  pas- 
sion ;  to  make  very  angry  ;  to  enrage. 

Mad'den,  v.  i.    To  become  mad  ;  to  act  as  if  mad. 

They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land.      Pdpe. 


Mad'der  (mSd'der),  n.  [OE.  mader,  AS.  mxdere; 
akin  to  Icel.  maSra.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus iJiifcia 
{B.  tinctorum).  The  root  is  much  used  in  dyeing  red, 
and  formerly  was  used  in  medicine.  It  is  cultivated  in 
France  and  Holland.     See  Rueiaceous. 

^^^  Madder  is  sometimes  used  in  forming  pigments,  as 
lak»o,  etc.,  which  receive  their  names  from  their  colors  ; 
as,  madder  brown,  madder  carmine,  madder  orange,  mad- 
der jjur  pie,  and  madder  yellow. 

Field  madder,  an  annual  European  weed  (Sherardia 
orvensisi  resembling  madder.  —  Indian  madder,  the  East 
Indian  Eubia  cordijolia,  used  m  the  East  for  dyeing ;  — 
called  also  munjeet.  —  Wild  madder,  Rubia  peregrina  of 
Europe  ;  also  the  Galium  Mollugo,  a  kind  of  bedstraw. 

Mad'der-ing  (mSd'der-Tng),  n.  The  art  or  process  of 
dyeing  with  madder,  or  of  subjecting  to  the  action  of 
madder. 

Mad'der-wort'  (-wQrf ),  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  proposed 
for  any  plant  of  the  same  natural  order  (Rubiacese)  as 
the  madder. 

Mad'ding  (-ding) ,  a.  Affected  with  madness ;  raging ; 
furious.  —  Mad'dfilg-ly,  adv.    {Archaic] 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife.      Oray. 
The  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  raged.  Milton. 

Mad'dish  (-dish),  a.    Somewhat  mad.      Beau.  <Ss  Fl, 

Made  (mad),  n.    {Zo'ol.)  See  Mad,  n. 

Made  (mad),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Make. 

Made,  a.  Artificially  produced  ;  pieced  together ; 
formed  by  filling  in  ;  as,  made  ground  ;  a  made  mast,  in 
distinction  from  one  consisting  of  a  single  spar. 

Made  up.  (a)  Complete ;  perfect.  "A  made  ttp  villain." 
Shak.  (0)  Falsely  devised;  fabricated;  as,  a  made  up 
story,    (e)  Artificial ;  as,  a  made  up  figure  or  complexion. 

Mad'e-cass  (mSd'e-kSs),  Ira.     A  native  or  inhabitant 

Mad'e-cas'see  (-kSs'se),  )  of  Madagascar,  or  Made- 
cassee  ;  the  language  of  the  natives  of  Madagascar.  See 
Malagasy. 

Mad'e-cas'see,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Madagascar  or 
its  inhabitants. 

Mad'e-fac'tlon  (mSd'e-fSk'shun),  )  n.      [L.    madefa- 

Mad'e-U-ca'tion  (-fl-ka'shiin),  (  cere  to  make  wet; 
madere  to  be  wet  -\-  facere  to  make  :  cf.  F.  mad ef action.'] 
The  act  of  madefying,  or  making  wet ;  the  state  of  that 
which  is  made  wet.     [2J.]  Bacon. 

Mad'e-fy  (m5d'e-fi),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Madefied 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Madefyihg  (-fi'Tng).]  [Cf .  F. 
madefier,  L.  madefacere.  See  Madefaction.]  To  make 
wet  or  moist,     [i?.] 

Mad'e-gas'sy  (-gSs'sy),  n.  &  a.    See  Madecassee. 

Ma-del'ra  (ma-de'ra;  Pg.  ma-da'e-ra),  n.     [Pg.,  the 

Island  Madeira,   properly,  wood,  fr.  L.  materia  stuff, 

wood.   The  island  was  so  called  because  well  wooded.   See 

Matter.]    A  rich  wine  made  on  the  Island  of  Madeira. 

A  cup  of  Madeira,  and  a  cold  capon's  leg.  Shak. 

Madeira  nut  {Bot.),  the  European  walnut;  the  nut  of 
the  Juglans  regia. 

II  Ma'de-moi'selle'  (ma'd'mwa/zgl'),  n. ;  pi.  Mesde- 
MOISELLES  (ma'-).  [F.,  fr.  ma  my,  f.  of  mon  -\-  demoi- 
selle a  young  lady.  See  Damsel.]  1.  A  French  title  of 
courtesy  given  to  a  girl  or  an  unmarried  lady,  equivalent 
to  the  English  Miss.  Goldsmith. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  marine  food  fish  {Scixna  chrysura),  of 
the  Southern  United  States ;  — called  also  yellowtail,  and 
silver  perch. 

Madge  (mSj),  n.  [Cf.  OP.  &  Prov.  P.  machetie.] 
{Zo'ol.)  (a)  The  barn  owl.     (6)  The  magpie. 

Mad'-head'ed  (mSd'hed'Sd),  a.  Wild ;  crack-brained. 

Mad'hOUSe'  (mSd'hous'),  n.  A  house  where  insane 
persons  are  confined  ;  an  insane  asylum  ;  a  bedlam. 

II  Ma'dl-a  (ma'dl-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Sp.  modi,  fr.  ChU- 
ian  madi,  the  native  name.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  compos- 
ite plants,  of  which  one  species  {Madia  saliva)  is  culti- 
vated for  the  oil  yielded  from  its  seeds  by  pressure.  This 
oil  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  olive  oil  for  the  table. 

Mad'ld  (mSd'id),  a.  [L.  madidus,  fr.  madere  to  be 
wet.]    Wet ;  moist ;  as,  a  madid  eye.  {R.]  Beaconsfield. 

II  Mad'is-te'rl-um  (mSd'Ts-te'ri-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
juaSio-T^ptof.]     {Surg.)  An  instrument  to  extract  hairs. 

II  Mad'joun  (mSd'joon),  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Ar.  ma''jun.'] 
An  intoxicating  confection  from  the  hemp  plant ;  —  used 
by  the  Turks  and  Hindoos.     [Written  also  majoun.] 

Madly  (mSdiy),  adv.  [From  Mad,  a.]  In  a  mad 
manner ;  without  reason  or  understanding ;  wildly. 

Mad'man  (-mon),  n.;  pi.  Madmen  (-men).  A  man 
who  is  mad  ;  a  lunatic  ;  a  crazy  person. 

When  a  man  mistakes  his  thoughts  for  persons  and  things,  he 
is  mad.    A  madman  is  properly  so  defined.  Coleridge. 

Mad'nep  (-nSp),  n.  {Bot.)  The  masterwort  {Peuce- 
danum  Osiruthium). 

Mad'ness,  n.  [From  Mad,  a.]  1.  The  condition  of 
being  mad  ;  insanity ;  lunacy. 

2.  Frenzy ;  ungovernable  rage ;  extreme  folly. 

Syn.—  Insanity  ;  distraction  ;  derangement ;  craziness ; 
lunacy ;  mania  ;  frenzy ;  franticness ;  rage  ;  aberration ; 
alienation  ;  monomania.    See  Insanity. 

Ma-don'na  (ma-don'na),  n.  [It.  madonna  my  lad}'. 
See  Dame,  Donna,  and  cf.  Madame,  Monkey.]  1.  My 
lady ;  —  a  term  of  address  in  Italian  formerly  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  Madame,  but  for  which  Signora  is  now  sub- 
stituted.    Sometimes  introduced  into  English.         Shak. 

2.  {pi.  Madonnas  (-naz).]  A  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  (usually  with  the  babe). 

The  Italian  painters  are  noted  for  drawing  the  3fadonnas  by 
their  own  wives  or  mistresses.  Hymer. 

IIMa'dO-q[ua  (ma'do-kwa),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  A  small  Abys- 
sinian antelope  (Neotrogus  Saltiana),  about  the  size  of  a 
hare. 

II  Ma'drague'  (ma'drag'),  n.  [P.]  A  large  fish  pound 
used  for  the  capture  of  the  tunny  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
also  applied  to  the  seines  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Ma'dre-perl  (ma'drS-perl),  n.  [It.  madreperla.l 
Mother-of-pearl. 
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Madi  epora  (M,  proli/era!) 
of  Florida.  End  of  a 
Branch. 


One  of  the  Madreporaria.  Part  of 
living  Coral  of  Astrangia  Danss. 
a  b  c  Three  Polyps,  expanded, 
partly  expanded,  and  contracted. 


(ZoSl.)  Resembling, 
or  pertaining  to,  the 


n  nia(l''re-po'ra  (mSd/re-po'ra),  n.  [NL.  See  Madbe- 
50EB.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  reef 
corals  abundant  in  tropical  seas. 
It  includes  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  species,  most  of 
which  are  elegantly  branched. 
— Mad're-po'ral  (-ral),  a. 

II  Mad're-po-ra'rl-a  (mSd're- 
po-ra'rI-4),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Madrepore.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  exten- 
sive division  of  Anthozoa,  includ- 
ing most  of  the  species  that  pro- 
duce stony  corals.  See  Illust. 
oi  Anthozoa.  —  Mad're-po-ra'- 
Xl-an  (-an),  a.  &  re. 

Mad're-pore  (mSd're-por),  n. 
[F.  madrepore,  perh.  fr.  madri 
spotted,  £r.  OF.  madre, 
mazre,  a  kind  of  knot- 
ty wood  with  brown 
spots,  fr.  OHG.  masar 
a  knot,  grain,  or  vein 
in  wood,  a  speck,  G. 
maser  -j-  pore  (see 
Poke) ;  or  perh.  F. 
madrepore  is  rather 
from  It.  madrepora, 
and  this  perh.  fr.  It. 
madre  mother  (see 
Mother)  +  Gr.  iroipos 
a  soft  stone.]  (Zool.) 
Any  coral  of  the  genus 
Madrepora;  formerly, 
often  applied  to  any 
stony  coral. 

Mad're-po'rl-an  (-po'rT-on), )  a. 
Mad're-po'rlc  (-po'rik),       j 

genus  Madrepora, 

Madreporic  plate  (Zool.),  a  perforated  plate  in  echino- 
derms,  through  which  water  is  admitted  to  the  ambula- 
cra! tubes ;  —  called  also  madreporic  tubercule. 

Mad're-po'rl-form  (-po'rT-fSrm),  a.  ^Madrepore  + 
-form.}  (Zool.)  Resembling  a  madreporian  coral  in  form 
or  structure. 

Mad're-po-rlte  (mSd're-pd-rlt),  re.  [Cf.  F.  madrSpo- 
rite.}    1.  (Paleon.)  A  fossil  corjil. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  madreporic  plate  of  echinoderms. 

Ma-drier'  (ma-drer'  or  mSd'ri-er ;  277),  re.  [F.,  from 
8p.  madero,  or  Pg.  madeira,  fr.  Sp.  madera  wood  for 
building,  timber,  Pg.  madeira,  L.  materia  stuff,  mate- 
rials, lumber.  See  Mattes.]  A  thick  plank,  used  for 
several  mechanical  purposes ;  especially :  (a)  A  plank  to 
receive  the  mouth  of  a  petard,  with  which  it  is  applied  to 
anything  intended  to  be  broken  down.  (6)  A  plank  or 
beam  vised  for  supporting  the  earth  in  mines  or  fortifica- 
tions. 

Mad'rl-gal  (mSd'ri-gal),  re.  [It.  madrigale,  Olt.  ma- 
driale,  mandriale  (cf.  LL.  malriale) ;  of  uncertain  or- 
igin, possibly  fr.  It.  mandra  flock,  L.  Vfiandra  stall, 
herd  of  cattle,  Gr.  ixavSpa  fold,  stable  ;  hence,  madrigal, 
originally,  a  pastoral  song.]  1.  A  little  amorous  poem, 
sometimes  called  a  pastoral  poem,  containing  some  ten- 
der and  delicate,  though  simple,  thought. 

Whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal.         Milton. 

2.  (Mus.)  An  unaccompanied  polyphonic  song,  in  four, 
five,  or  more  parts,  set  to  secular  words,  but  full  of  coun- 
terpoint ajid  imitation,  and  adhering  to  the  old  church 
modes.  UVilike  the  freer  glee.  It  is  best  sung  with  several 
voices  on  a  part.    See  Glee. 

Mad'ri-gal-er  (-er),  n.    A  madrigalist. 

Mad'rl-gal-lst,  n.    A  composer  of  madrigals. 

Mad'ri-le'ni-an  (mSd'rt-le'nt-an),  a.  [Sp.  Madri- 
leflo.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  Madrid  in  Spain,  or  to  its 
inhabitants.  ^«.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Madrid. 

II  Ma-dri'na  (ma-dre'na),  re.  [Sp.,  prop.,  a  godmother.] 
An  animal  (usually  an  old  mare),  wearing  a  bell  and  act- 
ing as  the  leader  of  a  troop  of  pack  mules.    {S.  America} 

Ma-dro'na  (ma-dro'nya),  re.  [Sp.  madrono.']  (Bot.) 
A  small  evergreen  tree  or  shrub  (Arbutus  Menziesii),  of 
California,  having  a  smooth  bark,  thick  shining  leaves, 
and  edible  red  berries,  which  are  often  called  madrofia 
apples.     [Written  also  madrono.} 

niad'wort'  (mad'wQrf),  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  cru- 
ciferous plants  (Alyssum)  with  white  or  yellow  flowers 
and  rounded  pods.  A.  mariiimum  is  the  commonly  cul- 
tivated sweet  alyssum,  a  fragrant  white-flowered  annual. 

MaagtlOte' )  (mSg'bof),    re.      [AS.  mieg  kinsman  -j- 

Mag'bote'  J  bot  -compensation.]  (Anglo-Saxon 
Law)  Compensation  for  the  injury  done  by  slaying  a 
kinsman.  Spelman. 

Mael'Strom  (mal'striim),  re.      [Norw.,  a  whirlpool.] 

1.  A  celebrated  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

2.  Also  Fig. ;  as,  a  maelstrom  of  vice. 

\\  MiB'nad  (me'nSd),  re.  [L.  Maenas,  -adis,  Gr.  jnot- 
vas,  -oSos,  fr.  ij.a(vecr0ai  to  rave.]  1.  A  Bacchante;  a 
priestess  or  votary  of  Bacchus. 

2.  A  frantic  or  frenzied  woman. 

II  Ma'es-tO'SO  (ma'es-to'zo),  a.  &  adv.  [It.]  (Mus.) 
Majestic  or  majestically ;  —  a  direction  to  perform  a  pas- 
sage or  piece  of  music  in  a  dignified  manner. 

Maes'trlcM  mon'i-tor  (mas'trikt  mSn'I-ter).  [So 
called  from  Maestrickt,  a  town  in  Holland.]  (Paleon.) 
The  Mosasaurus  Hofmanni.    See  Mosasaubus. 

II  Ma-es'tro  (ma-as'tr6),  n.  [it.,  fr.  L.  magister.  See 
Master.]  A  master  in  any  art,  especially  in  music ;  a 
composer. 

Maf'ne  (mS,t'V\),v.  i.  [Akin  to  CD.  maffelen  to  stam- 
mer.    Cf.  MvEELE  to  mumble.]     To  stammer.     \_Obs.} 

Mal'fl'^'  ■  :  "'r),   :,     A -,tiiramerer.     [Obs.} 

Mag'a-'^.tut.  nAi^i\^?.m>),n.  [W.  magasin,  It.  magaz- 
r,-M0,  or  «p.  maqaaen,  almagacen,  almacen ;  all  fr.  Ar. 
makhzan,  (dmalchzan,  a  storehouse,  granary,  or  cellar.] 


1.  A  receptacle  in  which  anything  is  stored,  especially 
military  stores,  as  ammunition,  arms,  provisions,  etc. 
"  Armories  and  magazines."  Milton. 

2.  The  building  or  room  in  which  the  supply  of  pow- 
der is  kept  in  a  fortification  or  a  ship. 

3.  A  chamber  in  a  gun  for  holding  a  number  df  car- 
tridges to  be  fed  automatically  to  the  piece. 

4.  A  pamphlet  published  periodically  containing  mis- 
cellaneous papers  or  compositions. 

Magazine  dress,  clothing  made  chiefly  of  woolen,  with- 
out anything  metallic  about  it,  to  be  worn  in  a  powder 
magazine.  —  Magazine  gun,  a  portable  firearm,  as  a  rifle, 
vritn  a  chamber  carrying  cartridges  which  are  brought 
automatically  into  position  for  firing.  —  Magazine  stove, 
a  stove  having  a  chamber  for  holding  fuel  which  is  sup- 
plied to  the  fire  by  some  self-feeding  process,  as  in  the 
common  base-burner. 

Mag'a-zine'  (mSg'^^zen'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Maga- 
ziNED  (-zend') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Magazinino.]  To  store 
in,  or  as  in,  a  magazine ;  to  store  up  for  use. 

Mag'a-zin'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  edits  or  writes  for  a 
magazine.     [iJ.]  Goldsmith. 

Mag'a-zln'ing,  re.  The  act  of  editing,  or  writing  for, 
a  magazine.     \_Colloq.}  Byron. 

Mag'a-zln'lst,  re.  One  who  edits  or  writes  for  a  mag- 
azine.    [-K.] 

Mag'bote'  (mSg'bof),  re.    See  M^obote. 

Mag'da-Ia  (mSg'd4.-la),  a.  Designating  an  orange- 
red  dyestuff  obtained  from  naphthylamine,  and  called 
magdala  red,  naphthalene  red,  etc. 

Mag'da-Ien  (mSg'da-lSn),  re.  [Prom  Mary  Magda- 
lene, traditionally  reported  to  have  been  the  repentant 
sinner  forgiven  by  Christ.  See  I/uke  vii.  36.]  A  reformed 
prostitute. 

Mag-dale-on  (mSg-da1e-5n),  re.  {Sh.,  fr.  Gr.  navSa- 
KCa  crumb  of  bread,  fr.  fidaraeiv  to  knead.]  (Med.)  A 
medicine  in  the  form  of  a  roll,  esp.  a  roll  of  plaster. 

Mag'de-borg  (mag'de-bdSrg),  re.    A  city  of  Saxony. 

Magdeburg  centuries,  Magdeburg  hemispheres.  See  un- 
der Century,  and  Hemisphere. 

Mage  (maj),  re.  [F.  mage.  See  Magi.]  A  magician. 
[Archaic}  Spenser.    Tennyson. 

Mag'el-lan'lc  (mSj'el-lSnlk ;  277),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to,  or  named  from,  Magellan,  the  navigator. 

Magellanic  clouds  (Astron.),  three  conspicuous  nebulas 
near  the  south  pole,  resemblmg  thin  white  clouds. 

Ma-gen'ta  (ma-jgn'ta),  n.  (Chem.)  An  aniline  dye 
obtained  as  an  amorphous  substance  having  a  green 
bronze  surface  color,  which  dissolves  to  a  shade  of  red ; 
also,  the  color ;  —  so  called  from  Magenta,  in  Italy,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  battle  fought  there  about  the  time  the  dye 
was  discovered.    Called  also  fuchsine,  rose'ine,  etc. 

Magged  (mSgd),  a.  (Naut.)  Worn;  fretted;  as,  a 
mugged  brace.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

II  Mag'glo're  (mad'jo'rS),  a.  [It.,  from  L.  major, 
cova'pax.  oi  magnus  gteat.  See  Major.]  (ilfui.)  Greater, 
in  respect  to  scales,  intervals,  etc. ,  when  used  in  opposi- 
tion to  mtreor/  major.  Moore  j^Encyc.  of  Music). 

Mag'got  (mag'giit),  re.  [W.  macdi,  pi.  maceiod,  ma- 
giod,  a  worm  or  grub;  cf.  magu  to  breed.]  1.  (Zo'dl.) 
The  footless  larva  of  any  fly.     See  Larva. 

2.  A  whim  ;  an  odd  fancy.         Hudibras.    Tennyson. 

Mag'gOt-1-neSB  (-t-nSs),  n.    State  of  being  maggoty. 

Mag'gOt-lsh,  a.    Full  of  whims  or  fancies  ;  maggoty. 

Mag'got-ple'  (-pi'),  »•    A  magpie.     [Obs.}        Shak. 

Mag'got-y  (-f),  a.     1.  Infested  with  maggots. 

2.  Full  of  whims ;  capricious.  Norris. 

Ma'ghet  (ma'get),  re.  [Cf.  Fl.  maghet  maid.]  (Bot.) 
A  name  for  daisies  and  camomiles  of  several  kinds. 

II  Ma'gl  (ma'ji),  re.  pi.  [L. ,  pi.  of  Magus,  Gr.  Md- 
yo!  ;  of  Per.  origin.  Cf .  Mage,  Magic]  A  caste  of  priests, 
philosophers,  and  magicians,  among  the  ancient  Persians ; 
hence,  any  holy  men  or  sages  of  the  Bast. 

The  inspired  Magi  from  the  Orient  came.       Sandys. 

Ma'gl-an  (mS'ji-an),  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Magi. 

Ma'gi-an,  re.  One  of  the  Magi,  or  priests  of  the  Zo- 
roastrian  religion  in  Persia ;  an  adherent  of  the  Zoroas- 
trlan  religion.  —  Ma'gl-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  re. 

Mag'lc  (maj'ik),  re.  [OF.  magigue,  L.  magice,  Gr.  jaa- 
yi/f^  (so.  Tex"^),  fr.  /aayiKos.  See  Magic,  a.,  and  Magi.] 
A  comprehensive  name  for  all  of  the  pretended  arts 
which  claim  to  produce  effects  by  the  assistance  of  super- 
natural beings,  or  departed  spirits,  or  by  a  mastery  of 
secret  forces  in  nature  attained  by  a  study  of  occult  sci- 
ence, including  enchantment,  conjuration,  witchcraft, 
sorcery,  necromancy,  incantation,  etc. 

An  appearance  made  by  some  magic,         Chaucer. 

Celestial  magic,  a  supposed  supernatural  power  which 
gave  to  spirits  a  kind  of  dominion  over  the  planets,  and  to 
the  planets  an  influence  over  men.  — Natural  magic,  the 
art  of  employing  the  powers  of  nature  to  produce  effects 
apparently  supernatural.  —Superstitious,  or  Geotic,  magic, 
the  invocation  of  devils  or  demons,  involving  the  suppo- 
sition of  some  tacit  or  express  agreement  between  them 
and  human  beings. 

Syn.  —  Sorcery  ;  witchcraft ;  necromancy  ;  conjura- 
tion; enchantment. 

Mag'lc  (mSj'Tk),     )  a.     [L.  magicus,  Gr.  /uaytKot,  fr. 

Mag'ic-al  (-i-kal),  J  fidyog  :  cf.  F.  magigue.  See  Ma- 
gi.] 1.  Pertaining  to  the  liidden  wisdom  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  the  Magi ;  relating  to  the  occult  powers  of 
nature,  and  the  producing  of  effects  by  their  agency. 

2.  Performed  by,  or  proceeding  from,  occult  and  super- 
human agencies  ;  done  by,  or  seemingly  done  by,  enchant- 
ment or  sorcery.  Hence :  Seemingly  requiring  more  than 
human  power;  imposing  or  startling  in  performance;  pro- 
ducing effects  which  seem  supernatural  or  very  extraor- 
dinary ;  having  extraordinary  properties ;  as,  a  magic 
lantern  ;  a  magic  square  or  circle. 

The  painter's  magic  skill.  Cowper. 

m^^  Although  with  certain  words  magic  is  used  more 
than  magical,  — as,  magic  circle,  magic  square,  magic 
wand,  —  we  may  in  general  say  magic  or  magical ;  as,  a 
maqi.c  or  magical  effect ;  a  magic  or  magical  influence. 
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etc.  But  when  the  adjective  is  predicative,  magical,  aa^ 
not  magic,  is  used ;  as,  the  effect  was  magical. 

Magic  circle,  a  series  of  concentric  circles  containing  the 
numbers  12  to  75  in  eight  radii,  and  having  somewhat  sim- 
ilar properties  to  the  magic  square.  —  Magic  humming  bird 
(Zo'ol.),  a  Mexican  humming  bird  {lache  mxigica),  having 
white  downy  thigh  tufts.  —  Magic  lantern.  See  Lantern. 

—  Magic  square,  numbers  so  disposed  in  parallel  and  equal 
rows  in  the  form  of  a  square,  that  eacli 
row,  taken  vertically,  horizontally,  or  di- 
agonally, shall  give  the  same  sum,  the 
same  product,  or  an  harmonical  series,  ac- 
cording as  the  numbers  taken  are  in  arith- 
metical, geometrical,  or  harmonical  pro- 
gression. —  Magic  wand,  a  wand  used  by  a 
magician  in  performing  feats  of  magic. 

Mag'iC-al-Iy  (maj'T-kal-lJ?),  adv.  In  a  magical  man- 
ner ;  by  magic,  or  as  if  by  magic. 

Ma-gi'clan  (ma-jtsh'an),  re.  [F.  magicien.  See 
Magic,  re.]  One  skilled  in  magic ;  one  who  practices 
the  black  art ;  an  enchanter ;  a  necromancer ;  a  sorcerer 
or  sorceress ;  a  conjurer. 

M|:WTml-g?5'),}-     C^--"^-)     SeeMEGH.. 

II  Ma-giS'ter  (ma-jis'ter),  n.  [L.  See  Master.]  Mas- 
ter ;  sir ;  — a  title  of  the  Middle  Ages,  given  to  a  person  in 
authority,  or  to  one  having  a  license  from  a  university 
to  teach  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts. 

Mag'lS-te'ri-al  (mSj'is-te'rT-al),  a.  [L.  magisteriut 
magisterial.  See  Master.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
master  or  magistrate,  or  one  in  authority ;  having  the 
manner  of  a  magister ;  official ;  commanding ;  authorita- 
tive. Hence :  Overbearing  ;  dictatorial ;  dogmatic. 
When  magisterial  duties  from  his  home 
Her  father  called.  Olover. 

We  are  not  magisterial  in  opinions,  nor,  dictator-like,  obtrude 
our  notions  on  any  man.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pretenses  go  a  great  way  with  men  that  take  fair  words  and 
magisterial  looks  for  current  payment.  V Estrange. 

2.  (Alchem.  &  Old  Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  produced 
by,  or  of  the  nature  of,  magistery.    See  Magistert,  2. 

Syn.  —  Authoritative  ;  stately  ;  august ;  pompous  ; 
dignified ;  lofty;  commanding ;  imperious ;  lordly ;  proud ; 
haughty  ;  domineering ;  despotic  ;  dogmatical ;  arrogant. 

—  Magisterial,  Dogmatical,  Arrogant.  One  who  is 
magisterial  assumes  the  air  of  a  master  toward  his  pu- 
pils ;  one  who  is  dogmatical  lays  down  his  positions  in  a 
tone  of  authority  or  dictation ;  one  who  is  arrogant  in- 
sults others  by  an  undue  assumption  of  superiority. 
Those  who  have  long  been  teachers  sometimes  acquire, 
vmconsciously,  a  manner  which  borders  too  much  on  the 
magisterial,  and  may  be  imjustly  construed  as  dogmat- 
ical, or  even  arrogant. 

Mag'ls-te'rl-al'i-ty  (-te'ri-ai'i-ty),  n.  Magisterial- 
ness ;  authoritativeness.     [JfS.]  Fuller. 

Mag'ls-te'ri-al-ly  (-te'ri-al-iy),  adv.  In  a  magiste- 
rial manner. 

Mag'lB-te'ri-al-neSB,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing magisterial. 

Mag'ls-ter-y  (mSjIs-tSr-J^),  re.  [L.  magisterium  the 
office  of  a  chief,  president,  director,  tutor.  See  Magis- 
trate.] 1.  Mastery ;  powerful  medical  influence  ;  re- 
nowned efficacy ;  a  sovereign  remedy.    [06i.]    Holland, 

2.  A  magisterial  injunction.     [R.}  Brougham. 

3.  (diem.)  A  precipitate ;  a  fine  substance  deposited 
by  precipitation ;  —  applied  in  the  old  chemistry  to  cer- 
tain white  precipitates  from  metallic  solutions  ;  as,  mag- 
istery of  bismuth.  Ure. 

Mag'is-tra-cy  (m5j'is-tra-s^),  re. ;  pi.  Magistracies 
(-sTz).  [From  Magistrate.]  1.  The  office  or  dignity  ol 
a  magistrate.  Blackstone, 

2.  The  collective  body  of  magistrates. 

Mag'ls-tral  (-tral),  a.  [L.  magistralis:  cf.  F.  magis- 
tral. See  Magistrate.]  1.  Pertaining  to  a  master; 
magisterial ;  authoritative  ;  dogmatic. 

2.  Commanded  or  prescribed  by  a  magister,  esp.  by  a 
doctor ;  hence,  effectual ;  sovereign ;  as,  a  magistral 
sirup.      "  Some  magist7-al  opiate."  Bacon. 

3.  (Pharmacy)  Formulated  extemporaneously,  or  for 
a  special  case ;  —  opposed  to  officinal,  and  said  of  pre- 
scriptions and  medicines.  Dunglison. 

Magistral  line  (Fort.),  the  guiding  line,  or  outline,  by 
which  the  form  of  the  work  is  determined.  It  is  usually 
the  crest  line  of  the  parapet  in  fieldworks,  or  the  top 
line  of  the  escarp  in  permanent  fortifications. 

Mag'ls-tral,  re.  1.  (Med.)  A  sovereign  medicine  or 
remedy.     [Obs.}  Burton. 

2.  (Fort.)  A  magistral  line. 

3.  (Metal.)  Powdered  copper  pyrites  used  in  ths 
amalgamation  of  ores  of  silver,  as  at  the  Spanish  mines 
of  Mexico  and  South  America. 

Mag'ls-tral'1-ty  (milj'Ts-trSl'I-ti?),  re.  ;pl.  -ties  (-ttz). 
Magisterialness  ;  arbitrary  dogmatism.  Bacon. 

Mag'ls-tral-ly  (mSj'is-tral-iy),  adv.  In  a  magistral 
manner.  Abp.  Bramhall. 

Mag'ls-trate  (-trat),  n.  [L.  magistratus,  fr.  magi'- 
ter  master  :  cf.  F.  magistral.  See  Master.]  A  perso.-- 
clothed  with  power  as  a  public  civil  officer ;  a  public 
civil  officer  invested  with  the  executive  government,  t  r 
some  branch  of  it.  "All  Christian  rulers  and  magi-^- 
trates."  Book  of  Com.  Prayer. 

Of  maoisiraies  some  also  are  supreme,  in  whom  the  sovereigiT 
power  ot  the  state  resides  ;  others  are  subordinate.    Blackstone. 

Mag'is-trat'lc  (-trSt'Ik),    )  a.     Of,  pertaining  to,  rr 

Mag'ls-trat'lC-al  (-I-k«l),  J  proceeding  from,  a  mag- 
istrate ;  having  the  authority  of  a  magistrate. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

Mag'ls-tra'ture  (-tra'tlSr  ;  135),  n.  [Cf.  F.  magistra- 
fare.]     Magistracy.     [Ofo.] 

II  Mag'ma  (mSg'msV),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  lady/no,  fr.  naa- 
o-eic  to  squeeze,  knead.^  1.  Any  crude  mixtme  of  min- 
eral or  organic  matters  in  the  st.ite  of  a  thin  paste.    Ure. 

2.  (Med.)  (a)  A  thick  residuum  obtained  from  certain 
substances  after  the  fluid  parts  are  expressed  from  them ; 
the  grounds  which  remain  after  treating  a  substance 
with  any  menstruum,  as  water  or  alcohol.  (l>)  A  salve 
or  confection  of  tliick  consistency.  Dunglison, 


flse,   unite,  njde,   full,   up,   <irn  ;    pity ;    tood,   ftfbt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    siiiB,   Iijk :    tben,   thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  x  in  azure. 
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3.  (Geo?.)  (a)  The  molten  matter  within  the  earth, 
the  source  of  the  material  of  lava  flows,  dikes  of  eruptive 
rocks,  etc.    (6)  The  glassy  base  of  an  eruptive  rock. 

4.  (CAem.)  The  amorphous  or  homogeneous  matrix 
or  ground  mass,  as  distinguished  from  well-defined  crys- 
tals ;  as,  the  magma  of  porphyry. 

II  Mag'na  Cbiar'ta  (mSg'na  kar'ta).  [L.,  great  char- 
ter.] 1.  The  Great  Charter,  so  called,  obtained  by  the 
English  barons  from  King  John,  A.  d.  1215.  This  name 
is  also  given  to  the  charter  granted  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land in  the  ninth  year  of  Henry  III.,  and  confirmed  by 
Edward  I. 

2.  Hence,  a  fundamental  constitution  which  guaran- 
ties rights  and  privileges. 

lffiag-nal'1-ty  (mag-nall-ty ),  n.  [L.  magnalis  mighty, 
tr.  magnus  great.]  A  great  act  or  event ;  a  great  attain- 
ment.    [06i.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mae'na-nlm'l-ty  (mSg'na^nTm'iT-ty),  n.  [F.  magna- 
nimity, L.  magnanimitas.']  The  quality  of  being  mag- 
nanimous ;  greatness  of  mind ;  elevation  or  dignity  of 
soul ;  that  quality  or  combination  of  qualities,  in  char- 
acter, which  enables  one  to  encounter  danger  and  trouble 
with  tranquillity  and  firmness,  to  disdain  injustice,  mean- 
ness and  revenge,  and  to  act  and  sacrifice  for  noble  ob- 
jects. 

Mag-nan'i-mOUS  (mag-nSn'i-miJs),  a.  [L.  magnani- 
mus ;  magnus  great  -\-  animus  mind.  See  Maonate, 
and  Animus.]  1.  Great  of  mind ;  elevated  in  soul  or  in 
sentiment ;  raised  above  what  is  low,  mean,  or  ungener- 
ous ;  of  lofty  and  courageous  spirit ;  as,  a  magnanimous 
character ;  a  magnanimous  conqueror. 

Be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprise.  Shak. 

To  give  a  kingdom  hath  been  thought 
Greater  and  nobler  done,  and  to  Jay  down 
Far  more  magnanimous  than  to  assume.  Milton. 

2.  Dictated  by  or  exhibiting  nobleness  of  soul ;  hon- 
orable ;  noble ;  not  selfish. 

Both  etrived  for  death  ;  magnanimous  debate.    Stirling. 

There  is  an  indissoluble  union  between  a  magnanimous  policy 
and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosperity  and  felicity. 

Washington. 

Mag-nan'i-mous-ly,  adv.  In  a  magnanimous  man- 
ner ;  with  greatness  of  mind. 

mag'nase  black' (mag'nas  blSk').  (Paint.)  A  hlnck 
pigment  which  dries  rapidly  when  mixed  with  oil,  and 
is  of  intense  body.  Fairholt. 

Mag'nate  (mSg'nat),  n.  [F.  magnai,  L.  (pi.)  mag- 
nates, magnati,  fr.  magnus  great.  See  Master.]  X.  A 
person  of  rank ;  a  noble  or  grandee ;  a  person  of  influ- 
ence or  distinction  in  any  sphere.  Macaulay. 

2.  One  of  the  nobility,  or  certain  high  oflBcers  of  state 
belonging  to  the  noble  estate  in  the  national  representa- 
tion of  Hungary,  and  formerly  of  Poland. 

Mag'nes  (-nez),  n.    [L.]^  Magnet.     \_Obs.']   Spenser. 

Mag-ne'Si-a  (mSg-ne'zhi-a  or  -shi-a;  277),  re.  [L. 
Magnesia,  fern,  of  ilagnesius  of  the  country  Magnesia, 
Qr.  ^  Ma-yK))o-ia  Ai'flos  a  magnet.  Cf .  Maqnet.]  (Chem.) 
A  light  earthy  white  substance,  consisting  of  magne- 
Bium  oxide,  and  obtained  by  heating  magnesium  hydrate 
or  carbonate,  or  by  burnmg  magnesium.  It  has  a  slightly 
alkaline  reaction,  and  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  mUd 
antacid  laxative.     See  Magnistom. 

Magnesia  alba  [L.]  (Med.  Chem.),  a  bulky  white  amor- 
phous substance,  consisting  of  a  hydrous  basic  carbonate 
of  magnesium,  and  used  as  a  mUd  cathartic. 

Mag-ne'slan  (-zhau  or  -shan),  a.  Pertaining  to,  char- 
acterized by,  or  containing,  magnesia  or  magnesium. 

MagneBlan  limestone.  (Min.)  See  Dolomite. 

Mag-ne'slc  (-sik  or  -zik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  containing,  magnesium ;  as,  magnesic  oxide. 

Mag'ne-slte  (mSg'ne-ait  or  -zit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  magne- 
tite.'] (Min.)  Native  magnesium  carbonate  occurring  in 
white  compact  or  granular  masses,  and  also  in  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals. 

Mag-ne'sl-um  (mSg-ne'zhl-iim  or  -shT-iim),  n.  [NL. 
&  F.  See  Maonesia.]  (Chem.)  A  light  silver-white 
metallic  element,  malleable  and  ductile,  quite  permanent 
in  dry  air  but  tarnishing  in  moist  air.  It  burns,  form- 
ing (the  oxide)  magnesia,  with  the  production  of  a  blind- 
ing light  (the  so-called  magnesium  light)  which  is  used 
in  signaling.  In  pyrotechny,  or  in  photography  where  a 
strong  actinic  illuminant  is  required.  Its  compounds 
occur  abundantly,  as  in  dolomite,  talc,  meerschaum,  etc. 
Symbol  Mg.  Atomic  weight,  24.4.  Specific  gravity,  1.75. 

Uagnesinm  sulphate.  ( Chem.)  Same  as  Epsou  salts. 

Mag'net  (mSg'ngt),  n.  [OE.  magnete,  OF.  magnete,  L. 
inagnes,  -etis,  Gr.  Mayufins  Ai'flos  a  magnet,  metal  that 
looked  like  silver,  prop.,  Magnesian  stone,  fr.  Gr.  Ma-ytTj- 
<ria,  a  coimtry  in  Thessaly.    Cf.  Maonesia,  Manganese.] 

1.  The  loadstone ;  a  species  of  iron  ore  (the  ferroso- 
ferric  or  magnetic  ore,  {"6304)  which  has  the  property 
of  attracting  iron  and  some  of  its  ores,  and,  when  freely 
suspended,  of  pointing  to  the  poles ;  —  called  also  nahiral 
magnet. 

Dinocrates  began  to  make  the  arched  roof  of  the  temple  of 
Axsinog  all  of  magnet,  or  this  loadstone.  Holland. 

Two  magnets,  heaven  and  earth,  allure  to  bliss, 
The  larger  loadstone  that,  the  nearer  this.  Dryden. 

2.  (Physics)  A  bar  or  mass  of  steel  or  iron  to  which 
the  peculiar  properties  of  the  loadstone  have  been  im- 
parted;—  called,  in  distinction  from  the  loadstone,  an 
artificial  magnet. 

^Wl"  An  artificial  magnet,  produced  by  the  action  of  a 
voltaic  or  electrical  battery,  is  called  an  electro-magnet. 

Field  magaet  i Physics  &  Elec),  a  magnet  used  for  pro- 
ducmg  and  maintaining  a  magnetic  field ;  —  used  espe- 
cially of  the  stationary  or  exciting  magnet  of  a  dynamo 
or  electromotor  in  distinction  from  that  of  the  moving 
.portion  or  armature. 

Mag-net'ls  (mSg-ngttk), )  a.     [L.  magneticus :   cf . 

Mag-net'lo-al  (-T-kal),  ]  F.  magnetigue.']  1.  Per- 
taining to  the  magnet ;  possessing  the  properties  of  the 
magnet,  or  corresponding  properties  ;  as,  a  magnetic  bar 
of  iron :  a  magnetic  needle. 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  the  earth's 
magnetism ;  as,  the  magnetic  north  ;  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian. 

3.  Capable  of  becoming  a  magnet ;  susceptible  to  mag- 
netism ;  as,  the  magnetic  metals. 

4.  Endowed  with  extraordinary  personal  power  to  ex- 
cite the  feelings  and  to  win  the  affections ;  attractive ; 
inducing  attachment. 

She  that  had  all  magnetic  force  alone.  Donne. 

5.  Having,  susceptible  to,  or  induced  by,  animal  mag- 
netism, so  called ;  as,  a  magnetic  sleep.   See  Magnetism. 

Magnetic  amplitude,  attraction,  dip.  Induction,  etc.  See 
under  Amplitude,  Attraction,  etc.  —  Magnetic  battery, 
a  combination  of  ijar  or  horseshoe  magnets  with  the  like 
poles  adjacent,  so  as  to  act  together  with  great  power.  — 
Magnetic  compensator,  a  contrivance  connectea  with  a 
ship's  compass  for  compensating  or  neutralizing  the  ef- 
fect of  tlie  iron  of  the  ship  upon  the  needle.  —  Magnetic 
curves,  curves  indicating  lines  of  magnetic  force,  as  in  the 
arrangement  of  iron  filings  between  the  poles  of  a  power- 
ful magnet. — Magnetic  elements,  (a)  (Chem.  Physics) 
Those  elements,  as  iron,  nicljel,  cobalt,  chromium,  man- 
ganese, etc.,  which  are  capable  of  becoming  magnetic.  (6) 
(Physics)  In  respect  to  terrestrial  magnetism,  the  declina- 
tion, inclination,  and  intensity,  (c)  See  under  Element. 
—Magnetic  equator,  the  line  around  the  equatorial  parts  of 
the  earth  at  which  there  is  no  dip,  the  dipping  needle 
being  horizontal.  —  Magnetic  field,  or  Field  of  magnetic 
force,  any  space  through  which  a  magnet  exerts  its  mttu- 
ence.  — Magnetic  fluid,  the  hypothetical  fluid  whose  ex- 
istence was  formerly  assumed  m  the  explanations  of  the 
phenomena  of  magnetism.  —  Magnetic  iron,  or  Magnetic 
Iron  ore.  iAIin.)  Same  as  Magnetite.  —  Magnetic  needle, 
a  slender  bar  of  steel,  magnetized  and  suspended  at  its 
center  on  a  sharp-pointed  pivot,  or  by  a  delicate  fiber,  so 
that  it  may  take  freely  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  me- 
ridiar..  It  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  a  compass, 
such  as  the  mariner's  and  the  surveyor's.  —  Magnetic 
poles,  the  two  points  in  the  opposite  polar  regions  of  the 
earth  at  which  the  direction  of  the  mpping  needle  is  ver- 
tical. —  Magnetic  pyrites.  See  Pteehotite.  —  Magnetic 
storm  ( Terrestrial  Physics),  a  disturbance  of  the  earth's 
magnetic  force  characterized  by  great  and  sudden 
changes.  —  Magnetic  telegraph,  a  telegraph  acting  by 
means  of  a  magnet.    See  Telegeaph. 

Mag-net'lc  (mSg-nSt'ik),  n.    1.  A  magnet.    [06i.] 
As  the  magnetic  hardest  iron  draws.  Milton. 

2.  Any  metal,  as  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  etc.,  which  may 
receive,  by  any  means,  the  properties  of  the  loadstone, 
and  which  then,  when  suspended,  fixes  itself  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  magnetic  meridian. 

Mag-net'lc-al,  n.  A  magnetic.  [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mag-net'lc-al-ly,  adv.    By,  or  as  by,  magnetism. 

mag-net'ic-al-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  magnetic. 

Mag'ne-U'cian  (mag'ne-tlsh'an),  n.  One  versed  in 
the  science  of  magnetism  ;  a  magnetist. 

IHag-net'ic-ness,  n.    Magueticalness.     [06s.] 

Mag-net'iCS  (-ilis),  n.     The  science  of  magnetism. 

Mag'net-il'er-OUS  (mag'net-ifer-ils),  a.  [L.  magnes, 
■etis  +  -ferous.']    Producing  or  conducting  magnetism. 

Mag'net-ism  (mSg'nSt-Iz'm),  n.  [Cf .  F.  magneiisme.'] 

1.  The  property,  quality,  or  state,  of  being  magnetic  ; 
the  manifestation  of  the  force  in  nature  which  is  seen  in 
a  magnet. 

2.  The  science  which  treats  of  magnetic  phenomena. 

3.  Power  of  attraction ;  power  to  excite  the  feelings 
and  to  gain  the  affections.  "  By  the  magnetism  of  in- 
terest our  affections  are  irresistibly  attracted."  Glanvill. 

Animal  magnetism,  a  force,  more  or  less  analogous  to 
magnetism,  which,  it  has  been  alleged,  is  produced  in 
animal  tissues,  and  passes  from  one  body  to  another  with 
or  without  actual  contact.  The  existence  of  such  a  force, 
and  its  potentiality  for  the  cure  of  disease,  were  asserted 
by  Mesmer  in  1775.  His  theories  and  methods  were  after- 
wards called  mesmerism,  a  name  which  has  been  popu- 
larly applied  to  theories  and  claims  not  put  forward  by 
Mesmer  himself.  See  Mesmebism,  Biology,  Od,  Hyp- 
notism. —  Terrestrial  magnetism,  the  magnetic  force  ex- 
erted by  the  earth,  and  recognized  by  its  effect  upon 
magnetized  needles  and  bars. 

Mag'net-lst,  n.    One  versed  in  magnetism. 

Kag'net-lte  (-it),  n.  (Min.)  An  oxide  of  iron  (Feo04) 
occurring  in  isometric  crystals,  also  massive,  of  a  black 
color  and  metallic  luster.  It  is  readOy  attracted  by  a 
magnet  and  sometimes  possesses  polarity,  being  then 
called  loadstone.  It  is  an  important  iron  ore.  Called 
also  magnetic  iron. 

Mag'net-i'za-'ble  (-I'za-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  mag- 
netized. 

mag'net-1-za'tion  (-i-za'shun),  n.  Tlie  act  of  mag- 
netizing, or  the  state  of  being  magnetized. 

Mag'net-lze  (mag'nSt-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mag- 
netized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Magnetizing  (-VzlngY] 
[Cf.  F.  magnetiser.l  1.  To  communicate  magnetic 
properties  to ;  as,  to  magnetize  a  needle. 

2.  To  attract  as  a  magnet  attracts,  or  like  a  magnet ; 
to  move  ;  to  influence. 

Fascinated,  magnetized,  as  it  were,  by  his  character.    Motley. 

3.  To  bring  under  the  influence  of  animal  magnetism. 
Mag'net-ize,  v.  i.    To  become  magnetic.     \R.'] 
Mag'net-i-zee'  (-t-ze'),  n.    A  person  subjected  to  the 

influence  of  animal  magnetism.     [.R.] 

Mag'net-i'zer  (mag'ngt-i'zer),  re.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  imparts  magnetism. 

Mag'net-0-  (mag'net-6-).  [See  Magnet.]  A  prefix 
meaning  pertaining  to,  produced  by,  or  in  some  way 
connected  with,  magnetism. 

Mag'net-0-e-lec'tric  (-e-lgk'trik),  )  a.  (Physics)  Per- 

Mag'net-0-e-lec'tric-al  (-trl-kal),  I  taining  to,  or 
characterized  l>y,  electricity  developed  by  the  action  of 
magnets ;  as,  magneto-electric  induction. 

Magneto-electric  machine,  a  form  of  dynamo-electric 
machine  in  which  the  field  is  maintained  by  permanent 
steel  magnets  instead  of  electro-magnets. 

Mag'net-0-e'leC-tric'i-ty  (-e'lek-tris'i-ty),re.  1.  Elec- 
tricity evolved  by  the  action  of  magnets. 

2.  (Physics)  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
the  development  of  electricity  by  the  action  of  magnets ; 
—  the  counterpart  of  electro-magnetism. 


Blag-net'O-graph  (mSg-ngt'o-graf),  n.  [Magneto-  -f 
-graph.2  (Physics)  An  automatic  instrument  for  regis- 
tering, by  photograpliy  or  otherwise,  the  states  and  va» 
nations  of  any  of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  elements. 

Mag'net-oai'e-ter  (mag'ugt-om'e-ter),  n.  iMagnetO' 
-{--meter:  cf.  F.  magnetomelre.'j  (Physics)  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  intensity  of  magnetic  forces; 
also,  less  frequently,  an  instrument  for  determining  any 
of  the  terrestrial  magnetic  elements,  as  the  dip  and  dec- 
lination. 

Mag'net-O-met'ric  (-o-mgt'rik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  01 
employed  in,  the  measurement  of  magnetic  forces  ;  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  magnetometer ;  as,  magnetometric 
instruments  ;  magnetometric  measurements. 

Mag'net-0-mo'tor  (-mo'ter),  n.  A  voltaic  series  o£ 
two  or  more  large  plates,  producing  a  great  quantity  of 
electricity  of  low  tension,  and  hence  adapted  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  electro-magnetic  phenomena.     [iJ.] 

Mag'net-0-ther'a-py  (-ther'a-py),  n.  (Med.)  The 
treatment  of  disease  by  the  application  of  magnets  to  th» 
surface  of  the  body. 

Mag'nl-li'a-ble  (mSg'nT-fi'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Magot- 
PT.]     Such  as  can  be  magnified,  or  extolled. 

niag-nific  (mag-nif 'Jk),  1  a.     [L.   magnificus ;  mag- 

Dlag-nU'ic-al  (-i-knl),  )  nus  great  -]-  facere  to 
make :  cf.  F.  magnifique.  See  Magnitude,  Fact,  and 
cf.  Magnitioent.]  Grand ;  splendid  ;  Ulustrious  ;  mag- 
nificent. [06i.]  1  Chron.  xxii.  5.  "Thy  magnifier 
deeds."    Milton.  —  Mag-nU'ic-al-ly,  arfv.     [OJs.] 

II  Mag-nlf'l-cat  (-T-kat),  n.  [L.,  it  magnifies.]  The 
song  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  iMke  i.  46 ;  —  so  called  because 
it  commences  with  this  word  in  the  Vulgate. 

Mag-nli'i-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  magniftcatus,  p.  p.  of 
magnificare.']     To  magnify  or  extol.     [Ofii.]     Marsion. 

IHag'nl-fi-ca'tlon  (mag'ni-fi-ka'shiin),  n.  The  aot 
of  magnifying  ;  enlargement ;  exaggeration.    [i2.] 

Mag-nif'l-cence  (mag-nlfl-sens),  n.  [F.  magnifi- 
cence, L.  magnificentia.  See  Magnipio.]  The  act  of 
doing  what  is  magnificent ;  the  state  or  quality  of  being 
magnificent.  Acts  xix.  27.  "Then  cometh  magnifi- 
cence."    Chaucer. 

And,  for  the  heaven's  wide  circuit,  let  it  speak 
The  Maker's  high  magnificence,  who  built 
So  spacious.  Milton. 

The  noblest  monuments  of  Koman  magnificence.    Eustace. 

Mag-nlf't-cent  (-sent),  a.  [See  Magnificence.]  1.  Do- 
ing grand  things ;  admirable  in  action  ;  displaying  great 
power  or  opulence,  especially  in  building,  way  of  living, 
and  munificence. 

A  prince  is  never  so  magnificent 

A?  when  he  's  sparing  to  enrich  a  few 

With  the  injuries  of  many.  drassinger. 

2.  Grand  in  appearance ;  exhibiting  grandeur  or  splen- 
dor ;  splendid ;  pompous. 

When  Rome's  exalted  beauties  I  descry 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie.  Addison, 

Syn.  —  Glorious ;  majestic  ;  sublime.   See  Gband. 

Mag-nlf'l-cent-ly,  adv.    In  a  magnificent  manner. 

Mag-nif 'i-co  (-ko),  n. ;  pi.  Magnificoes  (-koz).  [It. 
See  llAGNiFio.]  1.  A  grandee  or  nobleman  of  Venice ; 
—  so  called  in  courtesy.  Shak. 

2.  A  rector  of  a  German  university. 

Mag'ni-fl'er  (mag'ni-fi'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  magnifies. 

Mag'nl-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  Magnified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Magnifting  (-fi'ing).]  [OE.  magnifien, 
F.  magnifier,  L.  magnificare.  See  Magnific]  1.  To 
make  great,  or  greater ;  to  increase  the  dimensions  of ; 
to  amplify  ;  to  enlarge,  either  in  fact  or  in  appearance ; 
as,  the  microscope  magnifies  the  object  by  a  thousand 
diameters. 

The  least  error  in  a  small  quantity  .  • ,  will  in  a  great  one 
. . .  be  proportionately  magnified.  Grew. 

2.  To  increase  the  importance  of;  to  augment  the 
esteem  or  respect  in  which  one  is  held. 

On  that  day  the  Lord  magnified  Joshua  in  the  sight  of  all 
Israel.  Joshua  iv.  14. 

3.  To  praise  highly ;  to  laud ;  to  extol.     [Archaic] 

O,  magnify  the  Lord  with  me,  and  let  us  exalt  his  name  to- 
gether. Ps.  xxxiv.  3. 

4.  To  exaggerate;  as,  to  magnify  a  loss  or  a  difficulty. 
To  magnify  one's   sell  (Script.),  to  exhibit  pride  and 

haughtiness;   to  boast.  —  To  magnify  one's  sell  agahufc 
(Script.),  to  oppose  with  pride. 

Mag'nl-fy,  v.  i.  1.  To  have  the  power  of  causing 
objects  to  appear  larger  than  they  really  are ;  to  increase 
the  apparent  dimensions  of  objects ;  as,  some  lenses  mag- 
nify but  little. 

2.  To  have  effect ;  to  be  of  importance  or  significance. 
ICant  &  Obs.]  Spectator. 

Magnifying  glass,  a  lens  which  magnifies  the  apparent 
dimensions  of  objects  seen  through  it. 

Mag-nil'o-quence  (mag-nil'o-kwens),  n.  [L.  magni- 
loquentia.]  The  quality  of  being  magniloquent ;  pom- 
pous discourse  ;  grandiloquence. 

Mag-Illl'O-quent  (-kwent),  a.  [L.  magnus  great  -|- 
loquens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  loqui  to  speak.  See  Magni- 
tude, Loquacious.]  Speaking  pompously ;  using  swelling 
discourse  ;  bombastic  ;  tumid  in  style ;  grandiloquent. 

— Mag-nll'o-quent-ly,  adv. 

Mag-nll'o-CLUOUS  (-kwils),  a.  [L.  magniloquus.] 
Magniloquent.     [Obs.] 

Mag'nl-tude  (m3g'ni-tud),  n.  [L.  magnitudo,  from 
magnus  great.  See  Master,  and  cf.  Maxim.]  1.  Extent 
of  dimensions ;  size  ;  —  applied  to  things  that  have 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

Conceive  those  particles  of  bodies  to  be  so  disposed  amongst 
themselves,  that  the  intervals  of  emntv  spaces  oetween  them 
may  be  equal  in  magnitude  to  them  Sir  7.  Newton. 

2.  (Geom.)  That  which  has  ont:  c.r  mora  cf  the  three 
dimensions,  length,  breadth,  and  L'jii-fci.ess. 

3.  Anything  of  which  greator  u-:  less  can  be  predi- 
cated, as  time,  weight,  force,  ani  the  like. 
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4.  Greatness;  grandeur.  "  yfitk  piaia,  heroic  magni- 
tude of  mind."  3filton. 

5.  Greatness,  in  referenoe  to  itfiuence  or  effect ;  im- 
portance ;  as,  an  affair  of  iHagnitudc.. 

The  magnitud-i  of  his  desig;is.         Bp.  Horsley. 

Apparent  magnitude  (Opt.'  t\n  angular  breadth  of  an 
object  viewed  as  measured  by  i/iio  iUi^li  liich  it  sub- 
tends at  the  eye  of  the  observer ;  —  called  also  apparent 
diameter.  —  Magnitude  of  a  star  {Astron.),  the  rank  of  a 
star  with  respect  to  brightness.  About  twenty  very 
bright  stars  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  magnitude,  the 
stars  of  the  sixth  magnitude  being  just  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Telescopic  stars  are  classified  down  to  the 
twelfth  magnitude  or  lower.  The  scale  of  the  magnitudes 
is  quite  arbitrary,  but  by  means  of  photometers,  the 
classification  has  been  made  to  tenths  of  a  magnitude. 

Mag-no'll-a  (mSg-no'lI-a),  n.  [NL.  Named  after  Pierre 
Magnol,  professor  of  botany  at  MontpeUier,  France,  in 
the  17th  century.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of 
American  and  Asiat- 
ic trees,  with  aro- 
matic bark  and  large 
Bweet-scented  whit- 
ish or  reddish  flow- 
ers. 

^W^  Magnolia 
grandi flora  has  coria- 
ceous shining  leaves 
and    very     fragrant 

blossoms.    It  is  com-  "-^iij  w     ^ 

mon  from  North  Car-  ''' 

olina  to  Florida  and  Magnolia  Branch,  Leaf,  and  Blossom 
Texas,  and  is  one  of  (Magnolia  glauca). 

the  most  magnificent  trees  of  the  American  forest.  The 
sweet  bay  {M.  glauca)  is  a  small  tree  found  sparingly  as 
far  north  as  Cape  Ann.  Other  American  species  are  M. 
Cmbrella,  M.  macrophijlla,  M.  Fraseri,  M.  acuminata^ 
and  M.  cordata.  M.  conspicua  and  M.  purpurea  are  cul- 
tivated shrubs  or  trees  from  Eastern  Asia.  M.  Campiel- 
lii,  of  India,  has  rose-colored  or  crimson  flowers. 

Magnolia  warbler  (ZooL),  a  beautiful  North  American 
wood  warbler  (Dendroica 
maculosa).  The  rump 
and  under  parts  are 
bright  yellow ;  the  breast 
and  belly  are  spotted 
with  black;  the  under 
tail  coverts  are  white ; 
the  crown  is  ash. 

Mag-no'U-a'ceons 
(-a'shiis),  a.  (Bo^)  Per- 
taining to  a  natural  order 
(Magnoliacese)  of  trees 
of  which  the  magnolia,  the  tulip  tree,  and  the  star  anise 
are  examples. 

II  Mag'num  (mSg'nHm),  n.  [Neut.  sing,  of  L.  magnus 
great.]    1.  A  large  wine  bottle. 

They  passed  the  magnum  to  one  another  freely.    Sir  W.  Scott, 

2.  {Anai.)  A  bone  of  the  carpus  at  the  base  of  the 
third  metacarpal  bone. 

Kag'Ot  (-8t),  re.     [F.]    (Zodl.)  The  Barbary  ape. 

Mag'Ot-ple'  (-piO,  n.    A  magpie.     [OJs.]  Shak. 

Blag'pie  (mSg'pi),  n.  [OE.  &  Prov.  E.  magot  pie, 
maggoty  pie,  fr.  Mag,  Maggot,  equiv.  to  Margaret,  and 
fr.  F.  Margot,  old  dim.  of  Marguerite,  and 
common  name  of  the  magpie.  3Iarguerite 
is  fr.  L.  margarita  pearl,  Gr.  napyajtiTip, 
prob.  of  Eastern  origin.  See  Pm  magpie, 
and  cf.  the  analogous  names  Toutit, 
and  Jackdaw.] 
(Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of 
numerous  species 
of  the  genus  Pica 
and  related 
era,  allied  to  the 
jays,  but  having 
a  long  graduated 
tail. 

8^"  The  common  European  magpie  (.Pica  pica,  or  P. 
caudata)  is  a  black  and  white  noisy  and  mischievous 
bird.  It  can  be  taught  to  speak.  The  American  magpie 
IP.  Hudsonica)  is  very  similar.  The  yellow-billed  mag- 
pie (P.  Niittalli)  inhabits  California.  The  blue  magpie 
ICyanopolius  Coold)  inhabits  Spain.  Other  allied  species 
are  found  in  Asia.  The  Tasmanian  and  Australian  mag- 
pies are  crow  shrikes,  as  the  white  magpie  [Qymnorhina 
erganicum),  the  black  magpie  (Strejpera  fuliginosa),  and 
the  Australian  magpie  { Cracticus  picatus). 

Magpie  lark  (Zo'ol.),  a  common  Australian  bird  (Gral- 
Una  picata),  conspicuously  marked  with  black  and  white ; 
— called  also  little  magpie.  — Magpie  moth  (Zo'ol.),  a  black 
and  white  European  geometrid  moth  (Abraxas  grossula- 
riata) ;  the  harlequin  moth.  Its  larva  feeds  on  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes. 

II  Ma'gua-ri'  (ma/gwa-reO,  re.  [From  native  name :  cf . 
Pg.  magoari.']  (^Zo'dl.)  A  South  American  stork  (Buxe- 
nura  maguari),  having  a  forked  tail. 

Mag'uey  (mag'wa ;  Sp.  ma-gS'e),  re.  [Sp.  maguey, 
Mexican  tnaguei  and  meW.]  {Bot.)  The  century  plant, 
a  species  of  Agave  (A.  Americana).    See  Agave. 

Mag'yar   (mSg'yar;   Hung,   mod'yor'),   n.     [Hung.] 

1.  (Etknol.)  One  of  the  dominant  people  of  Hungary, 
allied  to  the  Turks  and  the  Finns ;  a  Hungarian. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Magyars. 

II  ma'ha  (ma'ha),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  A  kind  of  baboon;  the 
Wanderoo. 

II  Ma-ha-ba'ra-ta  (ma-ha-ba'ra-ta), )  n.    [Skr.  maha- 

II  Ma-ha-bha'ra-tam  (-tam),  (      hharata.l     A 

celebrated  epic  poem  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  of  great 
length,  and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  history  of  a  civil 
war  between  two  dynasties  of  ancient  India. 

II  Ma-ha'leb  (ma-haOgb),  re.  [Ar.  mahleb.]  (Bot.)  A 
cherry  tree  (Prunus  Mahaleb)  of  Southern  Europe.  The 
wood  is  prised  by  cabinetmakers,  tl>e  twigs  are  used 
for  pipe  stems,  the  flowers  and  leaves  yield  a  perfume, 
and  from  t^e  fruit  a  violet  dye  and  a  fermented  liquor 
(like  kirschwasser)  are  prepared. 


European  Magpie   (Pica  pica). 


II  Ma-ha-ra'Jah  (ma-ha-ra'jS),  n.  [Skr.  maharaja; 
mahat  great  +  raja  king.]    A  sovereign  prince  in  India  ; 

—  a  title  given  also  to  other  persons  of  high  rank. 

II  Ma'ha-rlt'  (ma'ha^ref),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  An  African  an- 
telope (Hippotragus  Bakeri).  Its  face  is  striped  with 
black  and  white. 

II  Ma-har'niall  (ma-har'ma),  re.  A  muslin  wrapper 
for  the  head  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  worn  by 
Turkish  and  Armenian  women  when  they  go  abroad. 

Mall'di  (ma'de),  re.  [Ar.,  guide,  leader.]  Among 
Mohammedans,  the  last  imam  or  leader  of  the  faithful. 
The  Sunni,  the  largest  sect  of  the  Mohammedans,  believe 
that  he  is  yet  to  appear. 

d^""  The  title  has  been  taken  by  several  persons  in 
countries  where  Mohammedanism  prevails,  —  notably  by 
Mohammed  Ahmed,  who  overran  the  Egyptian  Soudan, 
and  in  1885  captured  Khartoum,  his  soldiers  killing  Gen- 
eral Gordon,  an  Englishman,  who  was  then  the  Egyptian 
governor  of  the  region. 

Mahl'-Stick'  (mal'stlk'),  re.    See  Maui-stiok. 

Ma'lioe  (ma'ho),  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  several 
malvaceous  trees  (species  of  Hibiscus,  Ochroma,  etc.), 
and  to  their  strong  fibrous  inner  bark,  which  is  used  for 
strings  and  cordage. 

Ma-hog'a-ny  (ma-hSg'a-nJ^),  re.  [From  the  South 
American  name.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  large  tree  of  the  genus 
Swietenia  (S.  Mahogoni),  found  in  tropical  America. 

lEg^  Several  other  trees,  with  wood  more  or  less  like 
mahogany,  are  called  by  this  name  ;  as,  African  mahog- 
any (Khaya  Senegalensis),  Australian  mahogany  (Eu- 
calyptus marginatus).  Bastard  mahogany  (Ratonia  ape- 
tala  of  the  West  Indies),  Indian  mahogany  (Cedrela 
Toona  of  Bengal,  and  trees  of  the  genera  Soymida  and 
Chickrassia),  Madeira  mahogany  (Persea  Indica),  Moun- 
tain mahogany,  the  black  or  cherry  birch  (Betula  lenta), 
also,  the  several  species  of  Cercocarpus  of  California  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  Swietenia  Mahogoni.  It  is  of  a 
reddish  brown  color,  beautifully  veined,  very  hard,  and 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  furniture. 

3.  A  table  made  of  mahogany  wood.     {_Colloq.'\ 

To  be  under  the  mahogany,  to  be  so  drunk  as  to  have 
fallen  under  the  table.  [Bng.]  —  To  put  one's  legs  under 
some  one's  mahogany,  to  dine  with  him.    [Slang] 

li  Ma-hOli  (ma-ho'li),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  A  South  African 
lemur  (GaZa^ro  maAoZt),  having  very  large  ears.  [Writ- 
ten also  moholi.'] 

Bla-hom'ed-an  (ma-hSm'ed-an), )  n.    See  Mohamme- 

Ma-hom'et-an  (-St-an),  j     dan. 

Ma-hoin'et-an-lsm(-i2'm),re.    See  Mohammedanism. 

Ma-taom'et-an-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mahom- 
etanized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mahometahizikg  (-S'- 
zlng).]  To  convert  to  the  religion  of  Mohammed;  to 
Mohammedanize. 

Ma-hom'et-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.    See  MoHAuuEDAinsM. 

ma-hom'et-ist,  re.    A  Mohammedan.     [i2.] 

ma-hom'et-ry  (-r^),  re.    Mohammedanism.     [Obs."] 

Bla-hone'  (ma-hon'),  re.  A  large  Turkish  ship.  Crabb. 

Ma-hO'lll-a  (ma-ho'ni-a),  n.  [Named  after  Bernard 
Mcil/aAora.]  (Bot.)  The  Oregon  grape,  a  species  of  bar- 
berry (Berberis  Aquifoliurr^,  often  cultivated  for  its 
hollylike  foliage. 

IVIa-hon'  stock'  (ma-hon'  st5k').  {Bot.)  An  annual 
cruciferous  plant  with  reddish  purple  or  white  flowers 
{Malcolmia  maritima).  It  is  called  in  England  Vir- 
ginia stock,  but  the  plant  comes  from  the  Mediterranean. 

II  Ma-hOO'bOO  (ma-hoo'ho6),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  The  African 
white  two-homed  rhinoceros  (Atelodus  simus). 

Ma'ho-Il  (ma'ho-re),  re.  [Native  name.  Cf.  Maori.] 
(Ethnol.)  One  of  the  dark  race  inhabiting  principally 
the  islands  of  Eastern  Polynesia.    Also  used  adjectively. 

Ma'hoond  (ma'hound),  re.     A  contemptuous  name 
for  Mohammed  ;  hence,  an  evil  spirit ;  a  devil.     [OJs.] 
Who  '8  this,  my  mahound  cousin  ?        Beau.  Sr  Fl. 

II  Ma-hOUt'  (ma^hoof),  re.  [Hind,  makdwat,  Skr. 
makamdtra;  mahat  great  -j-  mdtrd  measure.]  The 
keeper  and  driver  of  an  elephant.     [East  Indies^ 

Ma-hO'VO  (ma-ho'vo),  re.  (Mach.)  A  device  for  sav- 
ing power  in  stopping  and  starting  a  railroad  car,  by 
means  of  a  heavy  fly  wheel. 

Ktall-rat'i  (ma-rat'e),  re.  The  language  of  the  Mah- 
rattas ;  the  language  spoken  in  the  Deccan  and  Concan. 
[Written  also  Marathi.^ 

Mab-rat'ta  (-ta),  n.  [Hind.  Marhafd,,  Marhat{d,  the 
nameof  a  famous  Hindoo  race,  from  the  old  Skr.  name 
Maka-rdsh(ra.2  One  of  a  numerous  people  inhabiting 
the  southwestern  part  of  India.  Also,  the  language  of 
the  Mahrattas ;  Mahrati.    It  is  closely  allied  to  Sanskrit. 

—  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mahrattas.     [Written  also 
Maratha.'] 

Ma-hu'met-an  (ma-hoo'mSt-an),  Ma-hu'met-an-lsm 
(-tz'm),  re.     See  Mohammedan,  Mohammedanism. 

Mah'wa  tree'  (ma'wa  tre').  (Bot.)  An  East  Indian 
sapotaceous  tree  (Bassia  latifolia,  and  also-S.  butyracea), 
whose  timber  is  used  for  wagon  wheels,  and  the  flowers 
for  food  and  in  preparing  an  intoxicating  drink.  It  is 
one  of  the  butter  trees.  The  oil,  known  as  inahwa  and 
yallah,  is  obtained  from  the  kernels  of  the  fruit. 

II  Ma'i-a  (ma't-4  or  ma'ya),  n.  [From  L.  Maia,  a  god- 
dess.] (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  genus  of  spider  crabs,  including 
the  common  European  species  (Maia  squinado).  (b)  A 
beautiful  American  bombycid  moth  (Eucronia  maia). 

IHa'iail  (ma'yan),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  spider  crab  of  the 
genus  Maia,  or  family  3Iaiadse. 

Maid  (mad),  re.     [Shortened  from  maiden.     V103. 
See  Maiden.]   1.  An  unmarried  woman ;  usually,  a  young 
unmarried  woman ;  esp.,  a  girl ;  a  virgin ;  a  maiden. 
Would  I  had  died  a  maid. 
And  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thee  son.        ShaJc. 

Can  a  maid  forget  her  ornaments,  or  a  bride  her  attire  ?..Tet 
my  people  have  forf^ntten  me.  Jer.  ii.  33. 

2.  A  man  who  has  not  had  sexual  intercourse.     [0J«.] 
Christ  wan  a  maid  and  shapcn  ag  a  man.     Chauctr. 


3.  A  female  servant. 

Spinning  amongst  her  maids.  Shah. 

m^^  Maid  is  used  either  adjectively  or  in  composition, 
signifying  female,  as  in  maid  child,  maidservant. 

4.  (Zo'ol.)  The  female  of  a  ray  or  skate,  esp.  of  the 
gray  skate  (Eaia  baiis),  and  of  the  thomback  (M.  ela- 
vata).     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Fair  maid.  (Zo'ol.)  See  under  Faie,  a. —Maid  of  honor, 
a  female  attendant  of  a  queen  or  royal  princess  ;  —  usu- 
ally of  noble  family,  and  having  to  perform  only  nominal 
or  honorary  duties.  —  Old  maid.    See  under  Old. 

IHaid'en  (mad''n),  re.  [OE.  maiden,  meiden,  AS. 
msegden,  dim.  of  AS.  mxgS,  fr.  mago  son,  servant ;  akin 
to  G.  magd,  m'ddchen,  maid,  OHG.  magtd,  Icel.  rrt'offr 
son,  Goth,  magus  boy,  child,  magaps  virgin,  and  perh. 
to  Zend,  magu  youth.  Cf.  Maid  a  virgin.]  1.  An  \m- 
married  woman ;  a  girl  or  woman  who  has  not  expe- 
rienced sexual  intercourse  ;  a  virgin  ;  a  maid. 

She  employed  the  residue  of  her  life  to  repairing  of  high- 
ways, building  of  bridges,  and  endowing  of  maidens.  Carew. 
A  maiden  of  our  century,  yet  most  meek.    Tennyson. 

2.  A  female  servant.     [06s.] 

3.  An  instrument  resembling  the  guillotine,  formerly 
used  in  Scotland  for  beheading  crimi- 
nals. Wliarton. 

4.  A  machine  for  washing  Unen. 
Mald'en,  a.     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

a  maiden,  or  to  maidens  ;  suitable  to,  or 

characteristic  of,  a  virgin ;  as,  maiden 

innocence.   "  Amid  the  maiden  throng. " 

Addison. 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame  ? 

„    „  '5'""*-      Maiden  (3). 

2.  Never  having  been   married ;  not 

having  had  sexual  intercourse  ;  virgin ;  —  said  usually  of 
the  woman,  but  sometimes  of  the  mran;  as,  a  maiden 
aunt.     "  A  surprising  old  maiden  lady."         Thackeray, 

3.  Fresh  ;  innocent ;  unpolluted ;  pure  ;  hitherto  un- 
used,    "itfatdere  flowers."  Shak. 

Full  bravely  hast  thou  fleshed 
Thy  maiden  sword.  Shak. 

4.  Used  of  a  fortress,  signifying  that  it  has  never  been 
captured,  or  violated.  T.  Warton.    Macaulay. 

Maiden  assize  (Eng.  Law),  an  assize  at  which  there  is  no 
criminalprosecution ;  an  assize  which  is  unpollured  with 
blood.  It  was  usual,  at  such  an  assize,  for  the  sheriff  to 
present  the  judge  with  a  pair  of  white  gloves.  Smart.  — 
Maiden  name,  the  surname  of  a  woman  before  lier  mar- 
riage. —  Maiden  pink.  (Bot.)  See  under  Pink. —Maiden 
plum  (Bot.},  a  West  Indian  tree  (Comocladia  integrifolia) 
vrith  purplish  drupes.  The  sap  of  the  tree  is  glutinous, 
and  gives  a  persistent  black  stain.  —  Maiden  speech,  tha 
first  speech  made  by  a  person,  esp.  by  a  new  member  in 
a  public  body. —  Maiden  tower,  the  tower  most  capable 
of  resisting  an  enemy. 

Mald'en,  v.  t.  To  act  coyly  like  a  maiden ;  —  with  it 
as  an  indefinite  object. 

For  had  I  maiden^d  it,  as  many  use. 

Loath  for  to  grant,  but  leather  to  refuse.      Bp.  Hall. 

Mald'en-hall'  (-hSr'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  fern  of  the  genua 
Adiantum  (A.  pedatum),  having  very  slender  graceful 
stalks.  It  is  common  in  the  United  States,  and  is.some- 
times  used  in  medicine.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
other  species  of  the  same  genus,  as  to  the  Venus-hair. 

Maidenhair  grass,  the  smaller  quaking  grass.  — Maiden- 
hair tree.    See  Ginkgo. 

Slald'en-head  (-h5d),  re.  [See  Maidenhood.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  a  maiden ;  maidenhood ;  virginity.    Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  unused  or  uncontaminated ; 
freshness;  purity.     [06«.] 

The  maidenhead  of  their  credit.     Sir  H.  Jfottoju 

3.  The  hymen,  or  virginal  membrane. 
Mald'en-hOOd  (-hd8d),  n.     [AS.  msegdenhad.     See 

Maid,  and  -hood.]  1.  The  state  of  being  a  maid  or  a 
virgin ;  virginity.  Shak. 

2.  Newness ;  freshness ;  vmcontaminated  state. 
The  maidenhood 
Of  thy  first  fight.  Shak. 

Mald'en-like'  (-lik'),  a.  like  a  maiden  ;  modest ;  coy. 

Mald'en-li-ness  (-h-nSs),  re.  The  quality  of  being 
maidenly ;  the  behavior  that  becomes  a  maid ;  modesty  ; 
gentleness. 

Mald'en-ly,  a.  Like  a  maid ;  suitiag  a  maid ;  maiden- 
like ;  gentle,  modest,  reserved. 

Must  you  be  blushing  ?  .  .  . 
What  a  maidenly  man-at-arms  are  you  become  1       Shak. 

Mald'en-Iy,  adv.  In  a  maidenlike  maimer.  "  Maid- 
enly demure."  Skelton. 

Mald'en-Sblp,  n.  Maidenhood.  [Oto.]  Fuller. 

IHald'hOOd  (mad'hood),  re.  [AS.  mxgShdd.  See 
Maid,  and  -hood.]    Maidenhood.  Shak. 

Maid'ma'll-ail  (m5d'ma'rl-an),  n.  [Maid  -j-  Ma- 
rian, relating  to  Mary,  or  the  Virgin  Mary.^  1.  The 
lady  of  the  May  games ;  one  of  the  characters  in  a  mor- 
ris dance ;  a  May  queen.  Afterward,  a  grotesque  char- 
acter personated  in  sports  and  buffoonery  by  p  man  in 
woman's  clothes. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Mald'pale'  (mad'^al'),  a.  Pale,  like  a  sick  girl.  Shak. 

Mald'serv'ant  (-serv'aut),  re.    A  female  servant. 

Maid's'  hair'  (madz'  hfir').  (Bot.)  The  yellow  bed- 
straw  (Galium  veruinj. 

Ma-ieu'tlc  (mS-u'tik),  )  a.     [Gr.  ftatwrucdt,  fr.  fiata 

Ma-len'tio-al  (-ti-knl),  J  midwife.]  1.  Serving  to 
assist  childbirth.  Citdicorth. 

2.  Fig. :  Aiding,  or  tending  to,  the  definition  and  in- 
terpretation of  thouglits  or  language.  Payne. 

Ma-ieu'tlCB  (mS-u'tlks),  n.  The  art  of  giving  birth 
(i.  e.,  clearness  and  conviction)  to  ideas,  which  are  con- 
ceived as  struggling  for  birth.  Payne. 

Mal'ger  (m'a'gor),  re.    (Zo'ol.)  The  meagre. 

Mal'gre  (ma'ger),  a.  [F.  See  Mkaoek.]  Belonging 
to  a  fast  day  or  fast ;  as,  a  maigre  day.  Walpole. 

Malgre  food  (H.  0.  Ch.),  food  allowed  to  be  eat*B  on 
fast  days. 
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Blal'bem  (ma'hSm),  n.    See  Maim,  and  Matbeh. 

IIMal-kel'  (mai-kal'),  re.  (Zool.)  A  South  American 
carnivore  of  the  genus  Conepaius,  allied  to  the  skunk, 
but  larger,  and  having  a  longer  snout.  The  tail  is  not 
bushy. 

II  Mai-kong'  (miii-kSng'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  South  Ameri- 
can wild  dog  (Canis  cancrivorus) ;  the  crab-eating  dog. 

Mail  (mal),  re.    A  spot.     \_Obs.'] 

Mail,  re.  [F.  maille,  OF.  also  niaaille,  LL.  medalia. 
See  Medal.]  1.  A  small  piece  of  money ;  especially,  an 
English  silver  half-penny  of  the  time  of  Henry  V.  [Obs.] 
[Written  also  maile,  and  maille.2 

2.  Rent ;  tribute.  lObs.,  except  in  certain  compounds 
and  phrases,  as  blackmai7,  mails  and  duties,  etc.] 

Mails  and  duties  (Scots  Law),  the  rents  of  an  estate, 
in  whatever  form  paid. 

Mail,  re.  [OE.  maile,  maille,  F.  maille  a  ring  of  maU, 
mesh,  network,  a  coat  of  mail,  fr.  L.  macula  spot,  a  mesh 
of  a  net.  Cf.  Macle,  IVlActrLA,  Masclb.]  1.  A  flexible 
fabric  made  of  metal  rings  interlinked.  It  was  used 
especially  for  defensive  armor.  Chaucer. 

Chain  mail.  Coat  of  mall.    See  under  Chain,  and  Coat. 

2.  Hence  generally,  armor,  or  any  defensive  covering. 

3.  (JVatit.)  A  contrivance  of  interlinked  rings,  for  rub- 
bing oil'  the  loose  hemp  on  lines  and  white  cordage. 

4.  {Zool. )  Any  hard  protective  covering  of  an  animal, 
as  the  scales  and  plates  of  reptiles,  shell  of  a  lobster,  etc. 

We  . . .  strip  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  mail.  Gay. 

Hail,  V.  t.    1.  To  arm  with  mail. 

2.  To  pinion.     [Ofe.] 

Mail,  re.  [OE.  m,ale  bag,  OF.  male,  F.  maile  bag, 
trunk,  mail,  OHG.  malaha,  malha,  wallet ;  akin  to  D. 
maal,  male;  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  mala,  Gr.  fioAyos  hide, 
skin.]     1.  A  bag ;  a  wallet.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  The  bag  or  bags  with  the  letters,  papers,  or  other 
matter  contained  therein,  conveyed  under  public  author- 
ity from  one  post  office  to  another  ;  the  whole  system  of 
appliances  used  by  government  in  the  conveyance  and 
delivery  of  maU  matter. 

There  is  a  mail  come  in  to-day,  with  letters  dated  Hague.  Tatler. 

3.  That  which  comes  in  the  mail;  letters,  etc.,  re- 
oeited  through  the  post  office. 

4.  A  trunk,  box,  or  bag,  in  which  clothing,  etc. ,  may 
be  carried.     [06s.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Mall  bag,  a  bag  in  which  mailed  matter  is  conveyed 
under  public  authority.  —  Mall  boat,  a  boat  that  carries 
the  mail.  —  Mail  catcher,  an  iron  rod,  or  other  contriv- 
ance, attached  to  a  railroad  car  for  catching  a  maU  bag 
while  the  train  is  in  motion.  —  MaU  coach,  a  coach  that 
carries  the  mail.  —  Mall  guard,  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is 
to  guard  the  public  mails.  \Eng.\  —  Mail  train,  a  railroad 
tram  carrying  the  mail. 

Hail,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mailed  (maid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  re.  Mailinq.]  To  deliver  into  the  custody  of  the  post- 
office  officials,  or  place  in  a  government  letter  box,  for 
transmission  by  mail ;  topost ;  as,  to?reaJJaletter.  \V.  5.] 

I8^°"  In  the  United  States  to  mail  and  to  post  are  both 
In  common  use ;  as,  to  mail  or  post  a  letter.  In  Englamd 
post  is  the  coiomoner  usage. 

Mail'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Admissible  lawfully  into  the 
mail.     lU.S.-] 

Mail'clad'  (-kKd'),  a.  Protected  by  a  coat  of  mail ; 
clad  in  armor.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Mailed  (maid),  a.  {Zool.)  Protected  by  an  external 
coat,  or  covering,  of  scales  or  plates. 

Hailed,  a.     [See  1st  Mail.]    Spotted ;  speckled. 

Hall'lng  (mal'ing),  re.  [Scot.,  fr.  mail  tribute,  rent. 
See  2d  Mail.]    A  farm.     \Seot.']  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Mail'-Shell'  (-shel'),  n.     {Zool.)  A  chiton. 

Halm  (mam),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Maimed  (mamd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  MAiMma.]  [OE.  maimen,  OF.  mahai- 
gnier,  mehaignier,  meshaignier,  cf.  It.  magagnare,  LL. 
mahemiare,  mahennare  ;  perh.  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Ar- 
mor, mac'hana  to  mutilate,  mdc'ha  to  crowd,  press  ;  or 
cf.  OHG.  mangon  to  lack,  perh.  akin  to  E.  mangle  to 
lacerate.  Cf.  Mathem.]  1.  To  deprive  of  the  use  of  a 
limb,  so  as  to  render  a  person  in  fighting  less  able  either 
to  defend  himself  or  to  annoy  his  adversary. 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England  he  that  maimed  any  man 
whereby  he  lost  any  part  of  his  body,  was  sentenced  to  lose  the 
like  part.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  mutilate  ;  to  cripple  ;  to  injure ;  to  disable ;  to 
impair. 

My  late  maimed  limbs  lack  wonted  might.     Spenser. 
You  maimed  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  mutilate  ;  mangle  ;  cripple. 

Maim,  n.  [Written  in  law  language  maihem,  and 
mayhem.l  [OF.  mehaing.  See  Maim,  v.^  1.  The  pri- 
vation of  the  use  of  a  limb  or  member  of  the  body,  by 
■which  one  is  rendered  less  able  to  defend  himself  or  to 
annoy  his  adversary. 

2.  The  privation  of  any  necessary  part ;  a  crippling  ; 
mutilation ;  injury ;  deprivation  of  something  essential. 
See  Mayhem. 

Surely  there  is  more  cause  to  fear  lest  the  want  thereof  be  a 
maim  than  the  use  of  it  a  blemish.  Hooker. 

A  noble  author  esteems  it  to  be  a  maim  in  history  that  the 
acts  of  Parliament  should  not  be  recited.  Hayward. 

Haim'ed-ly  (-ed-ly),  adv.    In  a  maimed  manner. 
Malm'ed-ness,  re.     State  of  being  maimed.      Bolton. 
Main  (man),  re.     [F.  main  hand,  L.  manus.    See  Man- 
ual.]   1.  A  hand  or  match  at  dice.    Prior.    Thackeray. 

2.  A  stake  played  for  at  dice.     [06s.]  Shak. 

3.  The  largest  throw  in  a  match  at  dice  ;  a  throw  at 
dice  within  given  limits,  as  in  the  game  of  hazard. 

4.  A  match  at  cockfighting.  "My  lord  would  ride 
twenty  miles  ...  to  see  a  main  fought."       Thackeray. 

5.  A  main-hamper.     [06s.]  Ainsworth. 
Hain,  n.     [AS.  m,segen  strength,  power,  force ;  akin 

to  OHG.  magan,  Icel.  megin,  and  to  E.  may,  v.     V103. 


See  Mat,  «.]    X.  Strength ;  force ;  might ;  violent  ef- 
fort.    [06s.,  except  in  certain  phrases.] 

These  were  in  this  battle  of  most  might  and  main.    R.  of  Ql. 
He  Van  advance. 
With  huge  force,  and  with  importable  main.    Speraer. 

2.  The  chief  or  principal  part ;  the  main  or  most  im- 
portant thmg.     [06s.,  except  in  special  uses.] 

Resolved  to  rest  upon  the  title  of  Lancaster  as  the  main,  and 
to  use  the  other  two  .  .  .  but  as  supporters.  Bacon. 

3.  Specifically :  (a)  The  great  sea,  as  distinguished 
from  an  arm,  bay,  etc. ;  the  high  sea ;  the  ocean. 
"Struggling  in  the  main."  Dryden.  (6)  The  conti- 
nent, as  distinguished  from  an  island ;  the  mainland. 
"Invaded  the  main  of  Spain."  Bacon,  (c)  A  princi- 
pal duct  or  pipe,  as  distinguished  from  lesser  ones  ;  esp. 
{Engin.),  a  principal  pipe  leading  to  or  from  a  reservoir ; 
as,  a  fire  main. 

Forcing  main,  the  delivery  pipe  of  a  pump.  —  For  the 
main,  or  In  the  main,  for  the  most  part ;  iu  the  greatest 
part — With  might  and  main,  or  With  all  one's  might  and 
main,  with  all  one's  strength ;  with  violent  effort. 
With  might  and  main  they  chased  the  murderous  fox.    Dryden. 

Hain  (man),  a.  [From  Main  strength,  possibly  in- 
fluenced by  OF.  maine,  magne,  great,  L.  magnus.  Cf. 
Magnate.]    1.  Very  or  extremely  strong.     [06s.] 

That  current  with  main  fury  ran.  Daniel. 

2.  Vast;  huge.     [06s.]    "The  maire  abyss."   Milton. 

3.  Unqualified  ;  absolute  ;  entire  ;  sheer.  [06s.]  "It 's 
a  main  untruth. "    Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  Principal ;  chief  ;  first  in  size,  rank,  importance,  etc. 

Our  main  interest  is  to  be  as  happy  as  we  can.    Tillotson. 

5.  Important;  necessary.     [06s.] 

That  which  thou  aright 
Believest  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring.  MUton. 

By  main  force,  by  mere  force  or  sheer  force  ;  by  violent 
effort ;  as,  to  subdue  insurrection  by  main  force. 

That  Maine  which  by  mainforce  Warwick  did  win.  Shah. 
—  By  main  strength,  by  sheer  strength ;  as,  to  lift  a 
heavy  weight  by  main  strength. — Main  beam  {Steam 
Engine),  working  beam.  —  Main  boom  (JVaai.),  the  boom 
which  extends  the  foot  of  the  mainsail  in  a  fore  and  aft 
vessel. — Main  brace,  (a)  (.Mech.)  The  brace  which  resists 
the  chief  strain.  Cf.  Countek  beace.  (6)  (Naut.)  The 
brace  attached  to  the  main  yard. —  Main  center  (Steam 
Engine),  a  shaft  upon  which  a  working  beam  or  side 
lever  swings.  —  Main  chance.  See  under  Chance.  —  Main 
conple  (Arch.),  the  principal  truss  in  a  roof.  —  Main  deck 
(Naut.),  the  deck  next  below  the  spar  deck ;  the  principal 
deck.  —  Main  keel  (Naut.),  the  principal  or  true  keel  of  ?, 
vessel,  as  distinguished  from  the  false  keel. 

Syn.  —  Principal ;  chief ;  leading ;  cardinal ;  capital. 

Hain,  adv.  [See  Main,  a.]  Very.;  extremely;  as, 
maire  heavy.    "  I 'm  mum  dry. "    Foote.     [Obs.  ot  Lowl 

Haine  (man),  n.     One  of  the  New  England  States. 

Maine  law,  any  law  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  esp.  one  resembling  that 
enacted  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

Hain'-gauche'  (mSN'gosh'),  n.  [F.,  the  left  hand.] 
{Ancient  Armor)  The  dagger  held  in  the  left  hand,  while 
the  rapier  is  held  in  the  right ;  —  used  to  parry  thrusts 
of  the  adversary's  rapier. 

Maln'-ham'per  (man'hSm'per),  n.  [F.  main  hand 
(see  Main  a  hand  at  dice)  +  E.  hamper.^  A  hamper  to 
be  carried  in  the  hand  ;  a  hand  basket  used  in  carrying 
grapes  to  the  press. 

Mainland'  (-15nd'),  re.  The  continent ;  the  principal 
land  ;  —  opposed  to  island,  or  peninsula.  Dryden. 

After  the  two  wayfarers  had  crossed  from  the  peninsula  to 
the  mainland.  Hawthorne. 

Haln'ly  (manlj^),  adv.  [From  main  strong.  See 
Main  strength.]  Very  strongly ;  mightily ;  to  a  great 
degree.     [06s.]  Bacon.    Shak. 

Haln'ly,  adv.  [From  main  principal,  chief.]  Prin- 
cipally ;  chiefly. 

Maln'mast'  (-masf ),  n.  (Naut.)  The  principal  mast 
in  a  ship  or  other  vessel. 

Main'or  (-er),  re.  [Anglo-Norm,  meinoure,  OF.  ma- 
nuevre.  See  Maneutee.]  (0.  JJre^'.  iaj«)  A  thing  stolen 
found  on  the  person  of  the  thief. 

(11^°^  A  thief  was  said  to  be  "  taken  with  the  mainor," 
when  he  was  taken  with  the  thing  stolen  upon  him,  that 
is,  in  his  hands.  Wharton.    Bouvier. 

Maln'per-na-ble  (-per-na-b'l),  a.  [OF.  main  hand  + 
pernable,  for  prenable,  that  may  be  taken,  pregnable. 
See  Mainpeenoe.]  (Law)  Capable  of  being  admitted  to 
give  surety  by  mainpernors ;  able  to  be  mainprised. 

Hain'per-nor  (-ner),  n.  [OF.  main  hand  -f-  pernor, 
for  preneor,  a  taker,  F.  preneur,  fr.  prendre  to  take.] 
{Law)  A  surety,  under  the  old  writ  of  mainprise,  for  a 
prisoner's  appearance  in  court  at  a  day. 

^Wr  Mainpernors  differ  from  bail  in  that  a  man's  bail 
may  imprison  or  surrender  him  before  the  stipulated  day 
of  appearance ;  mainpernors  can  do  neither ;  they  are 
bound  to  produce  him  to  answer  all  charges  whatsoever. 

Blackstone. 

Haln'pin'  (-pTn'),  re.    ( Vehicles)  A  kingbolt. 

Hain'prlse  (man'priz),  re.  [F.  main  hand  +  prise  a 
taking,  fr.  prendre,  p.  p.  pris  to  take,  fr.  L.  prehkndere, 
prehensum.'l  {Law)  (a)  A  writ  directed  to  the  sheriff, 
commanding  him  to  take  sureties,  called  mainpernors, 
for  the  prisoner's  appearance,  and  to  let  him  go  at  large. 
This  writ  is  now  obsolete.  Wharton.  (6)  Deliverance 
of  a  prisoner  on  security  for  his  appearance  at  a  day. 

Hain'prlse,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Mainpeised  (-prizd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mainpkising.]  (Law)  To  suffer  to  go  at 
large,  on  his  finding  sureties,  or  mainpernors,  for  his 
appearance  at  a  day ;  —  said  of  a  prisoner. 

Hains  (manz),  re.  [Scot.  See  Manse.]  The  farm 
attached  to  a  mansion  house.     [8001.^ 

Hain'sail'  (man'sal' ;  among  seamen  man's'l),  n. 
{Naut.)  The  principal  sail  in  a  ship  or  other  vessel. 

[They)  hoised  up  the  mainsail  to  the  wind.    Acts  xxvii.  40. 

11^°'  The  mainsail  of  a  ship  is  extended  upon  a  yard 


attached  to  the  ni!\imnp,st,  and  that  of  a  sloop  or  schooner 
upon  the  boom. 

Hain'sheet'  (man'shef ),  n.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  ropes 
by  wliich  the  mainsaU  is  hauled  Jift  and  trimmed. 

Hain'spilng'  (-spring'),  re.  The  principal  or  most 
important  spring  in  a  piece  of  mechanism,  especially  the 
moving  spring  of  a  watch  or  clock  or  the  spring  in  a  gun- 
lock  which  impels  the  hammer.  Hence :  The  chief  or 
most  powerful  motive  ;  the  efficient  cause  of  action. 

Main'Stay  (-sta'),  n.  1.  {Naut )  The  stay  extending 
from  the  foot  of  the  foremast  to  the  maiutop. 

2.  Main  support ;  principal  dependence. 

The  great  mainstay  of  the  Church.  Buckle, 

Main'swear'  (-swSr'),  v.  i.  [AS.  manswerian  to  for- 
swear ;  man  sin,  crime  -)-  swerian  to  swear.]  To  swear 
falsely.     [06s.]  Blount. 

Hain-tain'  (man-tan'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Main- 
tained (-tand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Maintaining.]  [OE. 
maintenen,  F.  maintenir,  properly,  to  hold  by  the  hand ; 
main  hand  (L.  manus)  +  F.  tenir  to  hold  (L.  tenere). 
See  Manual,  and  Tenable.]  1.  To  hold  or  keep  in  any 
particular  state  or  condition  ;  to  support ;  to  sustain  ;  to 
uphold  ;  to  keep  up ;  not  to  suffer  to  fail  or  decline ;  as, 
to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  heat  in  a  furnace ;  to 
maintain  a  fence  or  a  railroad ;  to  maintain  the  digestive 
process  or  powers  of  the  stomach  ;  to  maintain  the  fer- 
tility of  soil ;  to  maintain  present  reputation. 

2.  To  keep  possession  of ;  to  hold  and  defend ;  not  to 
surrender  or  relinquish. 

God  values  .  .  .  every  one  as  he  maintains  his  post.    Qrew» 

3.  To  continue ;  not  to  suffer  to  cease  or  faU. 

Maintain  talk  with  the  duke.  Shak, 

4.  To  bear  the  expense  of ;  to  support ;  to  keep  up ; 
to  supply  with  what  is  needed. 

Glad,  by  his  labor,  to  maintain  his  life.        Stirling. 
What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  up  two  children. 

Franklin, 

5.  To  affirm ;  to  support  or  defend  by  argument. 

It  is  hard  to  maintain  the  truth,  but  much  harder  to  be  main- 
tained by  it.  South. 

Syn. —  To  assert;  vindicate;  allege.    See  Assert. 

Hain-tain'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  maintained. 

Main-tain'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  maintains. 

Maln-tain'or  (-er),  re.  [OF.  mainteneor,  F.  mainte- 
new."]  {Crim,  Law)  One  who,  not  being  interested, 
maintains  a  cause  depending  between  others,  by  fur- 
nishing money,  etc.,  to  either  party.  Bouvier.   Wharton. 

Hafil'te-nance  (man'te-nans),  re.  [OF.  maintenance. 
See  Maintain.]  1.  The  act  of  maintaining ;  sustenance ; 
support ;  defense  ;  vindication. 

Whatsoever  is  granted  to  the  church  for  God's  honor  and  th« 
maintenance  of  his  service,  is  granted  to  God.  South. 

2.  That  which  maintains  or  supports ;  means  of  suste- 
nance ;  supply  of  necessaries  and  conveniences. 

Those  of  better  fortune  not  maldng  learning  their  mainte- 
nance. Swift. 

3.  {Crim.  Law)  An  officious  or  unlawful  intermeddling 
in  a  cause  depending  between  others,  by  assisting  either 
party  with  money  or  means  to  carry  it  on.  See  Cham- 
PEKTY.  Wharton. 

Cap  of  maintenance.    See  under  Cap. 

Hain'top' (-top'),  re.  {Naut.)  The  platform  about  the 
head  of  the  mainmast  in  square-rigged  vessels. 

Main'  yard' (yard').  (iVaw^.)  The  yard  on  which  the 
mainsail  is  extended,  supported  by  the  mainmast. 

Mai'oid  (ma'oid).  a.     [Maia  +  -ojd.l     {Zool.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  genus 
Maia,  or   family   Maior 
deie. 

Hals'ter  (mas'ter),  re. 
Master.     [06s.] 

Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Hais'ter,   a.     Princi- 
pal; chief.     [06s.] 

Chaucer. 

Hals'tre  (-ter),  Mais'- 
trie,  Mals'try  (-trT),  re. 

Mastery  ;      superiority  ; 

art.     See  Masteey. 

[06s.]  Chaucer. 

Hais'tress  (-tres),  n. 

Mistress.     [06s.]  Maioid  Crab  (Part/jenopeAor- 

Chaucer.  "<'")•    <>«> 

Mai'thes  (ma'thSs),  re.    {Bot.)  Same  as  Maghet. 

Maize  (maz),  n.  [Sp.  maiz,  fr.  mahiz  or  mahis,  in 
the  language  of  the  Island  of  Hay- 
ti.]  {Bot.)  A  large  species  of  Amer- 
ican grass  of  the  genus  Zea  {Z. 
Mays),  widely  cultivated  as  a  for- 
age and  food  plant ;  Indian  com. 
Also,  its  seed,  growing  on  cobs, 
and  used  as  food  for  men  and  ani- 
mals. 

Maize  eater  (Zool.),  a  South 
American  bird  of  the  genus  Pseu- 
doleistes,  allied  to  the  troupials.  — 
Maize  yellow,  a  delicate  pale  yel- 
low. 

MaJ'es-tat'ic  (maj'es-tSt^k),  1 

Ma]'es-tat'ic-al  (-tat'i-kal),  ] 
a.     Majestic.     [06s.] 

E.  Pocock.    Dr.  J.  Scott. 

Ma-jes'tic  (ma-jgs'tlk),  a. 
[From  Majesty.]  Possessing  or 
exhibiting  majesty ;  of  august  dig- 
nity, stateliness,  or  imposing  gran- 
deur ;  lofty ;  noble ;  grand.  "  The 
majestic  world."  Shak.  "Tethys' 
grave  majestic  pace."         Milton. 

The  least  portions  must  be  of  the 
epic  kind  ;  all  must  be  grave,  majestic, 
and  sublime.  Dn/den. 


Maize  (.Zea  Mays). 


Syn.  —  August ;  splendid ;  grand ;  sublime  ;  magnifi- 
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cent ;  imperial ;  regal ;  royal ;  pompous ;  stately ;  lofty  ; 
digniiied ;  elevated. 

Ma-]es'tlc-al  (ma-jes'tl-kal),  a.    Majestic.      Cowley. 

An  older  architecture,  greater,  cunninger,  more  iitcnestical. 

31.  Arnold. 

—  Ma-Jes'Uc-al-ly,  adv.  —  IHa-]es'tic-al-ness,  n. 

Ma-]es'tic-ness  (-tik-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  majestic.  Oldenburg. 

BIa]'es-ty  (maj'es-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Majesties  (-tlz).  [OB. 
magesiee,  F.  majeste,  L.  majeslas,  fr.  an  old  compar.  of 
magmis  great.  See  Major,  Master.]  1.  The  dignity 
and  authority  of  sovereign  power ;  quality  or  state  which 
inspires  awe  or  reverence ;  grandeur ;  exalted  dignity, 
whether  proceeding  from  rank,  character,  or  bearing ; 
imposing  loftiness;  stateliness  ;  — usually  applied  to  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  sovereigns. 

The  Lord  rcigneth  ;  he  is  clothed  with  majesty.    Ps.  xciii.  1. 

No  sovereign  has  ever  represented  the  majesty  of  a  great  state 
with  more  dignity  and  grace.  Macaulay. 

2.  Hence,  used  with  the  possessive  pronoun,  the  title 
of  an  emperor,  king  or  queen ;  —  in  this  sense  taking  a 
plural ;  as,  their  majesties  attended  the  concert. 

In  all  the  public  writs  which  he  [Emperor  Charles  V.]  now 
issued  as  King  of  Spain,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Majestti.  and 
required  it  from  his  subjects  as  a  mark  of  respect.  Uefore  that 
time  all  the  monarchs  of  Europe  were  satisfied  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Higlniess  or  Grace.  Robertson. 

3.  Dignity  ;  elevation  of  manner  or  style.        Dryden. 
Ma-Jol'l-ca  (ma-j51'i-ka),  n.    [It.]    A  kind  of  pottery, 

with  opaque  glazing  and  showy  decoration,  which  reached 
its  greatest  perfection  in  Italy  in  the  16th  century. 

S^""  The  term  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Majorca, 
which  was  au  early  seat  of  this  manufacture.  Meyse. 

Ma'jor  (ma'jer),  a.  [L.  major,  compar.  of  magnus 
great :  cf.  F.  majeur.  Cf.  Master,  Mayor,  Magnitude, 
More,  a.]  1.  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent ; 
as,  the  major  part  of  the  assembly ;  the  major  part  of 
the  revenue  ;  the  major  part  of  the  territory. 

2.  Of  greater  dignity ;  more  important.  Shak. 

3.  Of  full  legal  age.     [06s.] 

4.  (Mus.)  Greater  by  a  semitone,  either  in  interval  or 
in  difference  of  pitch  from  another  tone. 

Major  axis  (Geom.),  the  greater  axis.    See  Focus,  n.,  2. 

—  Major  key  (Mus.),  a  key  in  which  one  and  two,  two  and 
three,  four  and  five,  five  and  six,  and  six  and  seven,  make 
major  seconds,  and  three  and  four,  and  seven  and  eight, 
make  minor  seconds.  —  Major  offense  (Law),  an  offense  of  a 
greater  degree  which  contams  a  lesser  ofliense,  as  murder 
and  robbery  include  assault.  —  Major  premise  (Logic),  that 
premise  of  a  syllogism  which  contains  the  major  term.  — 
Major  scaJe  (Mus.),  the  natural  diatonic  scale,  which  has 
semitones  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  seventh  and 
eighth  degrees ;  the  scale  of  the  major  mode,  of  which 
the  third  is  major.  See  Scale,  and  Diatonic.  —  Major 
second  (Mus.),  a  second  between  whose  tones  is  a  differ- 
ence in  pitch  of  a  step.  —Major  sixth  (Mus.),  a.  sixth  of 
four  steps  and  a  half  step.  In  major  keys  the  third  and 
sixth  from  the  key  tone  are  major.  Major  keys  and  inter- 
vals, as  distinguished  from  minors,  are  more  cheerful.  — 
Major  term  (Logic),  that  term  of  a  syllogism  which  forms 
the  predicate  of  the  conclusion.  —  Major  third  (Mus.),  a 
third  of  two  steps. 

Ma'Jor,  n.  [F.  major.  See  Major,  a.]  1.  (Mil.) 
An  officer  next  in  rank  above  a  captain  and  next  below  a 
lieutenant  colonel ;  the  lowest  field  officer. 

2.  (Law)  A  person  of  fuU  age. 

3.  {Logic)  That  premise  which  contains  the  major 
term.  It  is  the  first  proposition  of  a  regular  syllogism  ; 
as :  No  unholy  person  is  qualified  for  happiness  in  heaven 
[the  major].  Every  man  in  his  natural  state  is  unholy 
[minor].  Therefore,  no  man  in  his  natural  state  is  qual- 
ified for  happiness  in  heaven  [conclusion  or  inference]. 

^g^  In  hypothetical  syllogisms,  the  hypothetical 
premise  is  called  the  major. 

4.  [LL.    See  Mayor.]    A  mayor.     [Ofo.]         Bacon. 
II  Ma'JO'rat'  (ma/zho'r4'),  n.     [F.  majorat,  LL.  ma- 

joratus.  See  Major,  a.,  and  cf.  Majorate.]  1.  The 
right  of  succession  to  property  according  to  age ;  —  so 
termed  in  some  of  the  countries  of  continental  Europe. 

2.  (French  Law)  Property,  landed  or  funded,  so  at- 
tached to  a  title  of  honor  as  to  descend  with  it. 

Ma'Jor-ate  (ma'jer-at),«.  The  office  or  rank  of  amajor. 

Ma'jor-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [LL.  majorare  to  augment.  See 
Major,  a.]    To  augment ;  to  increase.     [Ofo.]    Hoicell. 

Ma'Jor-a'tlon  (ma'jer-a'shiin),  n.  Increase ;  enlarge- 
ment.    I0bs.~^  Bacon. 

Ma-Jor'can  (ma-j6r'kan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ma- 
jorca. —  ?i.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Majorca. 

Ma'jor-dO'mo  (ma'jer-do'mo),  n.  [Sp.  mayordomo, 
or  It.  maggiordomo  ;  both  f  r.  LL.  majordomus  ;  L.  m.a- 
Jor  greater  -f-  domus  house.]  A  man  who  has  authority 
to  act,  within  certain  Umits,  as  master  of  the  house ;  a 
steward ;  also,  a  chief  minister  or  officer. 

Ma'Jor  gen'er-al  (jgn'ev-al).  An  officer  of  the  army 
holding  a  rank  next  above  that  of  brigadier  general  and 
next  below  that  of  lieutenant  general,  and  who  usually 
commands  a  division  or  a  corps. 

Ma-]or'i-ty  (ma-j5r'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Majorities  (-tTz). 
[F.  majoriie.  See  Major.]  1.  The  quality  or  condition 
of  being  major  or  greater ;  superiority.  Specifically :  (a) 
The  military  rank  of  a  major.  (6)  The  condition  of 
being  of  full  age,  or  authorized  by  law  to  manage  one's 
own  affairs. 

2.  The  greater  number  ;  more  than  half ;  as,  a  major- 
ity of  mankind ;  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

3.  [Cf.  L.  majores.']    Ancestors  ;  ancestry.     lObs.} 

4.  The  amount  or  number  by  which  one  aggregate  ex- 
ceeds all  other  aggregates  with  which  it  is  contrasted  ; 
especially,  the  number  by  which  the  votes  for  a  success- 
ful candidate  exceed  those  for  all  other  candidates  ;  as, 
he  18  elected  by  a  majority  of  five  hundred  votes.  See 
Plurality. 

To  go  over  to,  or  To  Join,  the  majority,  to  die. 
MJl'lor-Slllp  (ma'jer-shTp),  m.     The  office  of  major. 
MaJ'OUll  (mSj'oon),  n.    See  Madjoun. 


Il  Ma-jUS'cn-Iaa  (m4-jiis'kii-le),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fem.  pi. 
fr.  majusculus  somewhat  greater  or  great,  dim.  of  major, 
majus.  See  Major.]  (Palseography)  Capital  letters, 
as  found  in  manuscripts  of  the  sixth  century  and  earlier. 

Ma-jUS'cule  (-kul),  n.  [Of.  F.  majuscule.  See  Ma- 
juscule.] A  capital  letter ;  especially,  one  used  in  an- 
cient manuscripts.    See  Majuscule. 

Majuscule  writing,  writing  composed  whoUy  of  capital 
letters,  especially  the  style  which  prevailed  in  Europe 
from  tlie  third  to  the  sixth  century. 

Wafa-We  (mak'a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  made. 

Mak'a-ron  (mSk'a-ron),  n.    See  Macaroon,  2.    [Obs.] 

Make  (mak),  n.     [AS.  maca,  gemacu.     See  Match.] 
A  companion ;  a  mate ;  often,  a  husband  or  a  wife.  [06s.] 
For  in  this  world  no  woman  is 
"Worthy  to  be  ray  make.  Chaucer. 

Make,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Made  (mad) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Making.]  [OE.  maken,  makien,  AS.  macian; 
akin  to  OS.  makon,  OFries.  rnakia,!).  maken,  G.  machen, 
OHG.  mahhon  to  join,  fit,  prepare,  make,  Dan.  mage. 
Cf.  Match  an  equal.]  1.  To  cause  to  exist ;  to  bring 
into  being ;  to  form  ;  to  produce  ;  to  frame ;  to  fashion  ; 
to  create.  Hence,  in  various  specific  uses  or  applications : 

(a)  To  form  of  materials ;  to  cause  to  exist  in  a  certain 
form  ;  to  construct ;  to  fabricate. 

He  .  .  .  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had  made  it 
a  molten  calf.  Ex.  xxxii.  4. 

(6)  To  produce,  as  something  artificial,  unnatural,  or 
false  ;  —  often  with  up  ;  as,  to  make  up  a  story. 
And  Art,  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
To  excel  the  natural  with  made  delights.  Sj^evser. 
(c)  To  bring  about ;  to  bring  forward ;  to  be  the  cause  or 
agent  of ;  to  effect,  do,  perform,  or  execute ;  —  often  used 
with  a  noun  to  form  a  phrase  equivalent  to  the  simple 
verb  that  corresponds  to  such  noun ;  as,  to  make  com- 
plaint, for  to  complain ;  to  make  record  of,  for  to  record  ; 
to  mate  abode,  for  to  abide,  etc. 

Call  for  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport.    Judg.  xvi.  25. 
"Wealth  maketh  many  iriends.  Frov.  xix.  4. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness  in  excuse  of  the 
faults  which  I  have  made.  Dryden. 

{d)  To  execute  with  the  requisite  formalities ;  as,  to 
make  a  bill,  note,  will,  deed,  etc.  (e)  To  gain,  as  the 
result  of  one's  efforts ;  to  get,  as  profit ;  to  make  acqui- 
sition of ;  to  have  accrue  or  happen  to  one ;  as,  to  make 
a  large  profit ;  to  make  an  error ;  to  make  a  loss ;  to 
make  money. 

He  accuseth  Neptune  unjustly  who  makes  shipwreck  a  second 
time.  Bacon. 

(/)  To  find,  as  the  result  of  calculation  or  computation ; 
to  ascertain  by  enumeration  ;  to  find  the  number  or 
amount  of,  by  reckoning,  weighing,  measurement,  and 
the  like;  as,  he  made  the  weight  about  fifty  pounds. 
(g)  To  pass  over  the  distance  of ;  to  travel  over ;  as,  the 
ship  makes  ten  knots  an  hour ;  he  made  the  distance  in 
one  day.  {h)  To  put  in  a  desired  or  desirable  condition ; 
to  cause  to  thrive. 

Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown.    Dryden. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  or  become  ;  to  put  into  a  given  state 
or  condition  which  is  expressed  by  a  qualifying  noun, 
verb,  or  adjective ;  to  constitute  ;  as,  to  make  known  ; 
to  make  public ;  to  make  fast. 

Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us  ?    Ex.  ii.  14. 
See,  I  have  viade  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh.     Ex.  vii.  1. 
m^"  When  used  reflexively  with  an  adjective,  the  re- 
flexive pronoun  is  often  omitted  ;  as,  to  make  merry ;  to 
make  bold ;  to  make  free,  etc. 

3.  To  cause  to  appear  to  be ;  to  constitute  subjectively ; 
to  esteem,  suppose,  or  represent. 

He  is  not  that  goose  and  ass  that  Valla  would  make  him.  Saker. 

4.  To  require  ;  to  constrain ;  to  compel ;  to  force  ;  to 
cause ;  to  occasion ;  —  followed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun 
and  infinitive. 

Sl^^  In  the  active  voice  the  to  of  the  infinitive  is  usually 
omitted. 

I  will  make  them  hear  my  words.        Dent.  iv.  10. 
They  should  be  made  to  rise  at  their  early  hour.     Locke. 

5.  To  become;  to  be,  ortobe  capable  of  being,  changed 
or  fashioned  into  ;  to  do  the  part  or  office  of ;  to  furnish 
the  material  for ;  as,  he  will  make  a  good  musician ;  sweet 
cider  makes  sour  vinegar  ;  wool  makes  warm  clothing. 

An  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin.  Shak. 

6.  To  compose,  as  parts,  ingredients,  or  materials ;  to 
constitute ;  to  form ;  to  amount  to. 

The  heaven,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  boundless  sea, 

Make  but  one  temple  for  the  Deity.  Waller. 

7.  To  be  engaged  or  concerned  in.     [06s.] 

Gomez,  what  makest  thou  here,  with  a  whole  brotherhood  of 
city  bailiffs  ?  Dryden. 

8.  To  reach  ;  to  attain ;  to  arrive  at  or  in  sight  of. 
"  And  make  the  Libyan  shores."  Dryden. 

They  that  sail  in  the  middle  can  make  no  land  of  either  side. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

To  make  a  bed,  to  prepare  a  bed  for  being  slept  on,  or 
to  put  it  in  order.  —  To  make  a  card  (Card  Playing),  to 
take  a  trick  with  it.  —  To  make  account.  See  under  Ac- 
count, n.  —  To  make  account  of,  to  esteem ;  to  regard.  — 
To  make  away,  (a)  To  put  out  of  the  way ;  to  kill ;  to  de- 
stroy.   [06s.] 

If  a  child  were  crooked  or  deformed  in  body  or  mind,  they 
made  him  away.  Burton. 

(b)  To  alienate  ;  to  transfer ;  to  make  over.  [06s.]  Wal- 
ler.—1o  make  believe,  to  pretend  ;  to  feign ;  to  simulate. 

—  To  make  bold,  to  take  the  liberty  ;  to  venture.  —  To 
make  the  cards  (Card  Playing),  to  shuffle  the  pack.  — To 
make  choice  of,  to  take  by  way  of  preference  ;  to  choose. 

—  To  make  danger,  to  make  experiment.  [06s.]  Beau.  & 
Fl.  —  to  make  default  (Z,«»'),  to  fail  to  appear  or  answer. 

—  To  make  the  doors,  to  shut  the  door.     [06s.] 

Make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the 
casement.  Shak. 

—  To  make  free  with.  See  under  Free,  a.  —  To  make  good. 
See  under  Good.  —  To  make  head,  to  make  headway.  — 
To  make  light  of.  See  under  Light,  a.  —To  make  little  of. 
(a)  To  belittle,    (b)  To  accomplish  easily.  — To  make  love 


to.  See  under  Love,  n.  —  To  make  meat,  to  cure  meat  in 
the  open  air.  [Colloq.  Western  U.  /S'.]  — To  make  merry, 
to  feast ;  to  be  joyful  or  jovial.  —  To  make  much  of,  to 
treat  with  much  consideration,  attention,  or  fondnesB; 
to  value  highly.  —  To  make  no  bones.    See  under  Bone,  n. 

—  To  make  no  difference,  to  have  no  weight  or  influence ; 
to  be  a  matter  of  indifference. —  To  make  no  doubt,  to  have 
no  doubt.  —  To  make  no  matter,  to  have  no  weight  or  im- 
portance ;  to  make  no  difference.  —  To  make  oath  (Laiu), 
to  swear,  as  to  the  truth  of  something,  in  a  prescribed 
form  of  law.  —  To  make  of.  (a)  To  understand  or  think 
concerning ;  as,  not  to  know  what  to  make  of  the  news. 
(6)  To  pay  attention  to ;  to  cherish  ;  to  esteem ;  to  ac- 
count. Makes  she  no  more  of  me  than  of  a  slave." 
Dryden. —  to  make  one's  law  (Old  Law),  to  adduce  proof 
to  clear  one's  self  of  a  charge.  —  To  make  out.  (a)  To  find 
out ;  to  discover  ;  to  decipher ;  as,  to  make  out  the  mean- 
ing of  a  letter.  (6)  To  prove  ;  to  establish  ;  as,  the  plain- 
tiff was  unable  to  make  out  his  case,  (c)  To  make  com- 
plete or  exact ;  as,  he  was  not  able  to  make  out  the  money. 

—  To  make  over,  to  transfer  the  title  of ;  to  convey ;  to 
alienate  ;  as,  he  made  over  his  estate  in  trust  or  in  fee.  — 
To  make  sail.  (Naut.)  (a)  To  increase  the  quantity  of  sail 
already  extended.  (6)  To  set  sail.  —  To  make  shift,  to 
manage  by  expedients  ;  as,  they  made  shiji  to  do  without 
it.  [  Colloq.']  —  To  make  sternway,  to  move  with  the  stern 
foremost ;  to  go  or  drift  backward.  —  To  make  strange,  to 
act  in  an  unfriendly  manner  or  as  if  surprised  ;  to  treat 
as  strange ;  as,  to  make  strange  of  a  request  or  sugges- 
tion. —  To  make  suit  to,  to  endeavor  to  gain  the  favor  of ; 
to  court.  —  To  make  sure.  See  under  Sure.  —  To  make  up. 
(a)  To  collect  into  a  sum  or  mass;  as,  to  make  up  the 
amount  of  rent ;  to  make  up  a  bundle  or  package.  (.6)  To 
reconcile ;  to  compose ;  as,  to  m,ake  up  a  difference  or 
quarrel,  (c)  To  supply  what  is  wanting  in ;  to  complete ; 
as,  a  dollar  is  wanted   to  make  up  the  stipulated  sum. 

(d)  To  compose,  as  from  ingredients  or  parts ;  to  shape, 
prepare,  or  fabricate ;  as,  to  make  up  a  mass  into  pills ; 
to  make  up  a  story. 

He  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms  I        Addisoiu 

(e)  To  compensate  ;  to  make  good ;  as,  to  make  up  a  loss. 
(/)  To  adjust,  or  to  arrange  for  settlement ;  as,  to  make 
up  accounts,  (g)  To  dress  and  paint  for  a  part,  as  an 
actor ;  as,  he  was  well  made  up.  —  To  make  up  a  face,  to 
distort  the  face  as  an  expression  of  pain  or  derision.  — 

—  To  make  np  one's  mind,  to  reach  a  mental  determina- 
tion: to  resolve.  —  To  make  water,  (a)  (Naut.)  To  leak. 
(6)  To  urinate.  —  To  make  way,  or  To  make  one's  way.  (a) 
To  make  progress ;  to  advance.  (6)  To  open  a  passage ; 
to  clear  the  way.  —  To  make  words,  to  multiply  words. 

Make  (mak),  V,  i.  1.  To  act  in  a  certain  manner  ;  to 
have  to  do ;  to  manage  ;  to  interfere  ;  to  be  active ;  — 
often  in  the  phrase  to  meddle  or  make.    [06s.] 

A  scurvy,  jack-a/-nape  priest  to  meddle  or  make.      Shak. 

2.  To  proceed  ;  to  tend ;  to  move  ;  to  go ;  as,  he  made 
toward  home  ;  the  tiger  made  at  the  sportsmen. 

(It^°"  Formerly,  authors  used  to  make  on,  to  make  forth, 
to  make  about;  but  these  phrases  are  obsolete.  We  now 
say,  to  make  at,  to  make  away,  to  make  for,  to  makeoff,  to 
make  toward,  etc. 

3.  To  tend  ;  to  contribute  ;  to  have  effect ;  —  with  for 
or  against ;  as,  it  makes  for  his  advantage.     31.  Arnold. 

Follow  after  the  things  which  mate  for  peace.   Rom.  xiv.  19. 
Considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it.  Shah. 

4.  To  increase  ;  to  augment ;  to  accrue. 

5.  To  compose  verses ;  to  write  poetry  ;  to  versify. 
[Archaic']  Chaucer.    Tennyson. 

To  solace  him  some  time,  as  I  do  when  I  make.  P.  Plowman. 

To  make  as  If,  or  To  make  as  though,  to  pretend  that ;  to 
make  show  that ;  to  make  believe  (see  under  Make,  v.  t.). 

Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten  before 
them,  and  fled.  Josh.  viii.  IS. 

My  lord  of  London  maketh  as  though  he  were  greatly  dis- 
pleased with  me.  Latimer, 

—  To  make  at,  to  go  toward  hastily,  or  in  a  hostile  man- 
ner ;  to  attack.  —  To  make  away  with,  (a)  To  carry  off. 
(6)  To  transfer  or  alienate ;  hence,  to  spend ;  to  dissipate. 
(c)  To  kill ;  to  destroy.  —  To  make  off,  to  go  away  sud- 
denly.—To  make  oat,  to  succeed;  to  be  able  at  last ;  to 
make  shift ;  as,  he  made  out  to  reconcile  the  contending 
parties.  —  To  make  up,  to  become  reconciled  or  friendly. 

—  To  make  np  for,  to  compensate  for ;  to  supply  an  equiv- 
alent for. —To  make  np  to.  (a)  To  approach;  as,  a  sus- 
picious boat  made  up  to  us.  (6)  To  pay  addresses  to ;  to 
make  love  to.  —  To  make  up  with,  to  become  reconciled  to. 
[Colloq.]  —  To  make  with,  to  concur  or  agree  with.  Booker. 

Make,  n.  Structure,  texture,  constitution  of  parts ; 
construction  ;  shape  ;  form. 

Is  our  perfection  of  so  frail  a  make 

As  every  plot  can  undermine  and  shake  ?     Dryden. 

On  the  make,  bent  upon  making  great  profits ;  greedjr 
of  gain.    [Low,  U.  S.] 

Make'bate'  (mak'baf),  n.  [Make,  v.  -j-  bate  a  quar- 
rel.]    One  who  excites  contentions  and  quarrels.    [06s.J 

Make'-be-llef  (-be-lef),  n.  A  feigning  to  believe ; 
make-believe.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Make'— be-lleVO'  (-be-lev'),  n.     A  feigning  to  believe, 

as  in  the  play  of  cliQdren ;  a  mere  pretense ;  a  fiction  ; 

an  invention.     "Childlike  moi-e-6e/iCTe."  Tylor. 

To  forswear  self-delusion  and  make-believe.   M.  Arnold. 

Make'— be-Ueve',  a.  Feigned ;  insincere.  "  Maks- 
believe  reverence."  G.  Eliot. 

Mak'ed  (mak'Sd),  o6s.  p.  p.  of  Make.  Made.  Chaucer. 

Make'-game'  (mak'gam')i  "•  -^^'i  object  of  ridicule  ; 
a  butt.  Godwin. 

Make'less,  a.  [See  1st  Make,  and  cf.  Matchless, 
Mateless.]     1.  Matchless.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Without  a  mate.  Shak. 

Make'-peace'  (-pes'),  n.   A  peacemaker.   [JR.]  Shak. 

Mak'er  (mak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  makes,  forms, 
or  molds ;  a  manufacturer ;  specifically,  the  Creator. 

The  universal  Maker  we  may  praise.  Milton. 

2.  {Law)  The  person  who  makes  a  promissory  note. 

3.  One  who  writes  verses ;  a  poet.     [06s.] 

I^^  "  The  Greeks  named  the  poet  ■n-oirj-nj^,  which 
name,  as  the  most  excellent,  hath  gone  through  other 
languages.  It  cometh  of  this  word  Troieu',  to  make; 
wherein,  I  know  not  whether  by  luck  or  wisdom,  we 
Englishmen  have  met  well  the  Greeks  in  calling  him  a 
maker."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
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Make'Shllt'  (mak'shitft'),  n.  That  with  which  one 
makes  shift ;  a  temporary  expedient.  James  Mill. 

I  am  not  a  model  clergyman,  only  a  decent  makeshift. 

G.  Eliot. 

Make'-up'  (-up'),  n.  The  way  in  which  the  parts  of 
anything  are  put  together ;  often,  the  way  in  wliich  an 
actor  is  dressed,  painted,  etc.,  in  personating  a  character. 

The  unthinking  masses  are  necessarily  teleological  in  their 
mental  make-up.  L.  F.  Ward. 

Make'weight'  (-waf),  n.  That  which  is  thrown  into 
a  scale  to  make  weight ;  something  of  little  account 
added  to  supply  a  deficiency  or  fill  a  gap. 

IIMa'kl  (mii'ke),  n. 
[F.,  from  native  name.] 
(Zool.)  A  lemur.  See 
Lemub. 

Mak'ing  (mak'ifng), 
n.  1.  The  act  of  one 
who  makes ;  workman- 
ship ;  fabrication ;  con- 
struction ;  as,  this  is 
cloth  of  yovu-  own  mak- 
ing ;  the  making  of  peace 
or  war  was  in  his  power. 

2.  Composition,   or 
structure.  .  _ 

3.  A  poem.     [06«.]    Ring-taUedMaki  (iemwcaaa).   (%) 

Sir  J.  Davits, 

4.  That  which  establishes  or  places  in  a  desirable  state 
or  condition ;  the  material  of  which  something  may  be 
made ;  as,  early  misfortune  was  the  making  of  him. 

5.  External  appearance ;  form.     [06^.]  Shak. 
Mak'ing-i'ron  (-i'urn),  n.     A  tool  somewhat  like  a 

chisel  with  a  groove  in  it,  used  by  calkers  of  ships  to 
finish  the  seams  after  the  oakum  has  been  driven  in. 

Mak'lng-up'  (-up'),  n.  1.  The  act  of  bringing  spir- 
its to  a  certain  degree  of  strength,  called  proof. 

2.  The  act  of  becoming  reconciled  or  friendly. 

Mai-  (mSl-).  A  prefix  in  composition  denoting  ill, 
or  evil,  F.  mal,  L.  male,  adv.,  fr.  malus,  bad,  ill.  In 
some  words  it  has  the  form  male-,  as  in  malediction, 
mai^evolent.    See  Malice. 

ill^°"  The  form  male-  is  chiefly  used  in  cases  where  the 
e,  either  alone  or  with  other  letters,  is  pronounced  as  a 
separate  syllable,  as  in  7«aZediction,  maleiactoT,  male&- 
cent,  etc.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  as  in  matteasance 
or  ma?e-feasance,  mofformation  or  ma?e-formation,  etc., 
as  also  where  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed  commences 
with  a  vowel,  as  in  maladministration,  etc.,  the  form  mal- 
is  to  be  preferred,  and  is  the  one  commonly  employed. 

IIIHa'la  (mala),  n. ;  pi.  of  Malum.  [L.]  Evils; 
wrongs ;  offenses  against  right  and  law. 

Mala  In  Be  [L.]  (Law),  offenses  which  are  such  from 
their  own  nature,  at  common  law,  irrespective  of  statute. 
—  Mala  prohibita  [L.l  (Law),  offenses  prohibited  by  stat- 
ute, as  distinguished  from  mala  in  se,  which  are  offenses 
at  common  law. 

Mal'a-l)ar'  (mSl'a-bar'),  n.  A  region  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Peninsula  of  India,  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea. 

Malabar  nut  (Bot.),  the  seed  of  an  East  Indian  acantha- 
ceo^us  shrub,  the  Adhatoda  Vasica,  sometimes  used  me- 
dicmaUy. 

Mal'a-ca-tnne'  (mSl'a-ka-tun'),  n.    See  Melocoton. 

Ma-lac'ca  (ma-lSk'ka),  n.  A  town  and  district  upon 
the  seacoast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

Malacca  cane  (Bot.),  a  cane  obtained  from  a  species  of 
palm  of  the  genus  Calamus  (G.  Scivionum),  and  of  a 
brown  color,  often  mottled.  The  plant  is  a  native  of 
Cochin  China,  Sumatra,  and  Malaya. 

mal'a-Chlte  (m51'a-kit),re.  [Fr.  Gr.  /noAaxi)  a  mallow, 
from  its  resembling  the  green  color  of  the  leaf  of  mal- 
lows: cf.  F.  malachite.  Cf.  Mallow.]  (Min.)  Native 
hydrous  carbonate  of  copper,  usually  occurring  in  green 
mammillary  masses  with  concentric  fibrous  structure. 

111^°°  Green  malachite,  or  malachite  proper,  admits  of  a 
high  polish,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  ornamental  work. 
Blue  malachite,  or  azurite,  is  a  related  species  of  a  deep 
blue  color. 

Malachite  green.    See  Emerald  green,  under  Gbeen,  n. 

IVlal'a-cis'sant  (mSl'a-sTs'sant),  a.  [See  Malaois- 
SATiON.]     Softening;  relaxing.     [06«.] 

Mal'a-Cis-sa'tion  (-sis-sa'shun),  n.  [L.  maladssare 
to  make  soft,  Gr.  /aaAaKifetv.]  The  act  of  making  soft 
or  supple.     \_Obs.']  Bacon. 

II  Mal'a-cob-del'la  (mal'a-kSb-dSl'la),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ij.aKaK.6i  soft  +  pSeWa  a  leech.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of 
nemertean  worms,  parasitic  in  the  giU  cavity  of  clams 
and  other  bivalves.  They  have  a  large  posterior  sucker, 
like  that  of  a  leech.     See  Illust.  of  Bdbllomoepha. 

Mal'a-CO-derm  (mSl'a-ko-derm),  n.  [Gr.  laaAaxot  soft 
-f-  Sepfia  skin.]  (Zool.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  beetles  (Mala- 
codermaia),  with  a  soft  and  flexible  body,  as  the  fireflies. 

mal'a-CO-Iite  (-Ut),  re.  [Gr.  /aoAoKos  soft  +  -lite.'] 
(Min.)  A  variety  of  p3T:oxene. 

mal'a-COl'o-gist  (kol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed  in  the 
science  of  malacology. 

Mal'a-col'0-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Gr.  (/.aXaxos  soft  +  -^ogy  •' 
cf.  F.  malacologie.']  The  science  which  relates  to  the 
structure  and  habits  of  mollusks. 

11  Mal'a-OOp'0-da  (-kop'6-da),  n.  pi.  \WL. ,  f r.  Gr.  fioAa- 
Kos  soft -f -po(?a.]  (Zool.)  A  class  of  air-breathing  Ar- 
thropoda  ;  —  called  also  Protracheata,  and  Onychophora. 


One  of  the  Malacopoda  (Peripatus  Capensis).   Nat.  size. 

t^^  They  somewhat  resemble  myriapods,  and  have 
from  seventeen  to  thirty-three  pairs  of  short,  imperfect- 
ly joiated  legs,  two  pairs  of  simple  jaws,  and  a  pair  of 
antennae.  The  trachese  are  connected  vrith  numerous 
spiracles  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  Peri- 
paius  is  the  only  known  genus.    See  Peeipatds. 


Mal'a-COp'ter-Vg'i-an  (mSl'a-kBp'ter-Ti't-on),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  malacoptfrt/gien.l  {Zool.)  One  of  the  Malacop- 
terygii. 

II  Mal'a-COp'te-ryS'1-1  (-te-rij'i-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  jnoAa/cds  soft  -f-  Trrepu^  wing,  fin,  fr.  rrrepov  feather.] 
(Zool.)  An  order  of  fishes  in  which  the  fin  rays,  ex- 
cept the  anterior  ray  of  the  pectoral  and  dorsal  fiis,  are 
closely  jointed,  and  not  spiny.  It  includes  the  carp, 
pike,  salmon,  shad,  etc.    Called  also  Malacopteri. 

Mal'a-cep'ter-yg'i-OUS  (-ter-ij'I-as),  a.  (Zool.)  Be- 
longing to  the  Malacopterygii. 

IHal'a-COS'te-OIl  (-kos'te-5n),  n.  [Nil.,  Gr.  fr.  ixaKa- 
k6%  soft  -)-  oKTreov  bone.]  (Med.)  A  peculiar  disease  of 
the  bones,  in  consequence  of  which  they  become  softened 
and  capable  of  being  bent  without  breaking. 

mal'a-COS'tO-mouS  (-to-miis),  a.  [Gr.  fioAoKot  soft 
+  (TToiia  mouth.]  (Zool.)  Having  soft  jaws  without 
teeth,  as  certain  fishes. 

II  Mal'a-COS'tra-ca  (-tra-ka),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
fjiaKaKoi  soft  -|-  o<TTpaxov  shell  of  a  testacean.]  (Zool.) 
A  subclass  of  Crustacea,  including  Arthrostraca  and 
Thoracostraca,  or  all  those  higher  than  the  Entomostraca. 

Mal'a-cos'tra-can  (-tra,-kan),  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the 
Malacostraca. 

Mal'a-COS'tra-COl'0-gy  (-kol'o-j^),  n.  lMalacostraca,n 
4-  -logy.]  That  branch  of  zoological  science  which  re- 
lates to  the  crustaceans ;  —  called  also  carcinology. 

Mal'a-cos'tra-cous  (-kSs'tra-kfis),  a.  (Zool.)  Belong- 
ing to  the  Malacostraca. 

Mal'a-co-toon'  (-kS-toon'),  re.   {Bot.)  See  Melocoton. 

II  Kal'a-CO-ZO'a  (mai'4-k6-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
fioAafcos  soft -f- ftpoc  an  animal.]  {Zool.)  An  extensive 
group  of  Invertebrata,  including  the  MoUusca,  Brachi- 
opoda,  and  Bryozoa.     Called  also  Malacozoaria. 

IVIal'a-co-ZO'ic  (-ik),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Malacozoa. 

Mal' ad-dress'  (mSl'Sd-drSs'),  n.  {Mal- ■\-_address.'\ 
Bad  address ;  an  awkward,  tactless,  or  offensive  way  of 
accosting  one  or  talking  with  one.  W.  D.  Howells. 

Mal'ad-Just'ment  (-jiist'ment),  n.  [Mal-  -f-  adjust- 
ment.']   A  bad  adjustment. 

mal'ad-min'is-tra'tion  (-mTn'is-tra'shun),  re.  [Mal- 
-\-  admini^ration.]  Bad  administration ;  bad  manage- 
ment of  any  business,  especially  of  public  affairs.  [Writ- 
ten also  maleadministration.] 

Mal'a-drolt'  (mSl'a-droif),  a.  [F.  See  Malice,  and 
Adeoit.]  Of  a  quality  opposed  to  adroitness ;  clumsy ; 
awkward ;  unskiUf ul.  —  Mal'a-drolt'ly,  adv.  —  Mal'a- 
drolt'ness,  re. 

Mal'a-dy  (mal'a-dj?),  re.  ;  pi.  Maladies  (-diz).  [F. 
maladie,  fr.  malade  ill,  sick,  OF.  also,  malabde,  fr.  L. 
male  habitus,  i.  e.,  ill-kept,  not  in  good  condition.  See 
Malice,  and  Habit.]  1.  Any  disease  of  the  human 
body  ;  a  distemper,  disorder,  or  indisposition,  proceeding 
from  impaired,  defective,  or  morbid  organic  functions ; 
especially,  a  lingering  or  deep-seated  disorder. 

The  maladies  of  the  body  may  prove  medicines  to  the  mind. 

Buckminster. 

2<  A  moral  or  mental  defect  or  disorder. 

Love 's  a  Tnalady  without  a  cure.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Disorder;  distemper;  sickness;  ailment;  dis- 
ease ;  illness.    See  Disease. 

IHal'a-ga  (mSl'a-ga ;  Sp.  ma'la-ga),  n.  A  city  and  a 
province  of  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Hence,  Malaga 
grapes,  Malaga  raisins,  Malaga  vrines. 

II  Mal'a-gash'  (mSl'a-gash'),  re.    Same  as  Malagasy. 

Mal'a-gas'y  (mSl'a-gSs'y-),  re.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native 
or  natives  of  Madagascar  ;  also  {sing.),  the  language. 

II  Ma'lalse'  (ma'laz'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  mal  ill  -f  aise  ease.] 
(Med.)  An  indefinite  feeling  of  uneasiness,  or  of  being 
sick  or  ill  at  ease. 

Ma-lam'ate  (ma-15m'at  or  mal'a-mat),  n.  {Chem.)  A 
salt  of  malamic  acid. 

II  Ma-lam'bO  (m4-lSm'b6),  re.  [Pg.]  A  yellowish  aro- 
matic bark,  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery,  said  to  be 
from  the  South  American  shrub  Croton  Malambo. 

Mal'am-etll'ane  (mal'Sm-eth'an),  n.  [Malamic  + 
ethane.]  {Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  substance  form- 
ing the  ethyl  salt  of  malamic  acid. 

Ma-lam'ic  (ma-lSm'ik),  a.  [Malic  -|-  amic.]  {Chem.) 
Of  or  designating  an  acid  intermediate  between  malic 
acid  and  malamide,  and  known  only  by  its  salts. 

lUa-lam'lde  (-id  or  -id),  re.  [Malic  ^  amide.]  (Chem.) 
The  acid  amide  derived  from  malic  acid,  as  a  white  crys- 
talline substance  metamerio  with  asparagine. 

mal'an-ders  (mSl'an-derz),  re.  pi.  [P.  malandres,  fr. 
L.  malandria  blisters  or  pustules  on  the  neck,  espe- 
cially in  horses.]  (Far.)  A  scurfy  eruption  in  the  bend 
of  the  knee  of  the  fore  leg  of  a  horse.  See  Sallendees. 
[Written  also  mallenders.] 

Mal'a-pert  (-a-pert),  a.  [OF.  malapert  unskillful, 
ill-taught,  ill-bred ;  mal  iU  +  apert  open,  adroit,  intelli- 
gent, L.  apertus,  p.  p.  of  aperire  to  open.  See  Malice, 
and  Apekient.]  Bold;  forward;  impudent;  saucy; 
pert.     Shak.  —  re.  A  malapert  person. 

Arc  you  growing  maJapert  ?  Will  you  force  me  to  make  use 
of  my  authority  ?  Dryden. 

—  Mal'a-pert'ly,  adv.  —  Mal'a-pert'ness,  re. 

Mal'a-prop-lsm  (m31'a^pr5p-Tz'm),  re.  [From  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  a  character  in  Sheridan's  drama,  "  The  Ri- 
vals," who  makes  amusing  blunders  in  her  use  of  words. 
See  Malapkopos.]  A  grotesque  misuse  of  a  word ;  a 
word  so  used. 

Mal-ap'ro-pOS'  (mal-Sp'r6-po'),  a.  &  adv.  [P.  mal  a 
propos ;  mal  evil  -j-  h  propos  to  the  purpose.]  Unsea- 
sonable or  unseasonably ;  unsuitable  or  unsuitably. 

li  Mal-ap'te-ru'ms  (mSl-Sp'te-ru'riis),  re.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  ftoAoKos  soft -f- TTTepov  wing -j- ovpd  tail.]  (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  African  siluroid  fishes,  including  the  elec- 
tric catfishes.     See  Electric  cat,  under  Electric. 

Malar  (maler),  a.  [L.  mala  the  cheek :  cf .  F.  ma- 
laire.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  region  of  the 
cheek  bone,  or  to  the  malar  bone ;  jugal. 


Malar  (maler),  re.  (Anal.)  The  cheek  bone,  which 
forms  a  part  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbit. 

Ma-la'ri-a  (ma-la'ri-a ;  277),  re.  [It.,  contr.  fr.  mala 
aria  bad  air.  See  Malice,  and  Ara.]  1.  Air  infected 
with  some  noxious  substance  capable  of  engendering  dis- 
ease; esp.,  an  unhealthy  exhalation  from  certain  soils, 
as  marshy  or  wet  lands,  producing  fevers  ;  miasma. 

(5^°°  The  morbific  agent  in  malaria  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  vegetable  microbe  or  its  spores,  and  by  others  to 
be  a  very  minute  animal  blood  parasite  (an  infusorian). 

2.  {Med.)  A  morbid  condition  produced  by  exhalations 
from  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  contact  with  mois- 
ture, giving  rise  to  fever  and  ague  and  many  other  symp- 
toms characterized  by  their  tendency  to  recur  at  definite 
and  usually  uniform  intervals. 

Ma-la'ri-al   (ai),  Ma-la'rl-an  (-an),  Ma-la'il-ouB 

(-lis),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  infected  by,  malaria. 

Malarial  '3ver  (Med.),  a  fever  produced  by  malaria,  and 
characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  chills,  fever,  and 
sweating  in  distinct  paroxysms,  at  intervals  of  definite 
and  often  uniform  duration,  in  which  these  symptoms 
are  wholly  absent  (intermittent  fever),  or  only  partially 
so  (remittent  fever) ;  fever  and  ague ;  chills  and  fever. 

Ma'la-Sha'ga-nay  (mii'la-sha'ga-na),  re.  [Indian 
name.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  fresh-water  drumfish  {Saploidono- 
tus  grunniens). 

Mal'as-sim'i-la'tlon  (mSl'as-sim'Ma'shiin),  re.  [Mal- 
-\-  assimilation.]  {Physiol.)  (a)  Imperfect  digestion  of 
the  several  leading  constituents  of  the  food.  (6)  An 
imperfect  elaboration  by  the  tissues  of  the  materials 
brought  to  them  by  the  blood. 

Ma'late  (ma'lat)^  re.  [L.  malum  apple :  cf.  F.  ma- 
late.    See  Malic]  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  malic  acid. 

Malax  (malaks),  )  v.  t.      [L.  malaxare,  ma- 

Ma-lax'ate  (ma-lSks'at), )  laxatum,  cf.  Gr.  jJntXacr- 
(reiv,  fr.  ftoAa/tds  soft :  cf.  P.  malaxer.]  To  soften  by 
kneading  or  stirring  with  some  thinner  substance.     [R.] 

Mal'ax-a'tion  (mSl'aks-a'shfin),  re.  [L.  malaxatio: 
cf.  P.  malaxaiion.]  The  act  of  softening  by  mixing  with 
a  thinner  substance ;  the  formation  of  ingredients  into 
a  mass  for  pills  or  plasters.     [R.] 

Mal'ax-a'tor  (mSl'Sks-a'ter),  re.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  malaxates ;  esp.,  a  machine  for  grinding,  knead- 
ing, or  stirring  into  a  pasty  or  doughy  mass.     [R.] 

Ma-lay'  (ma^la'),  re.  One  of  a  race  of  a  brown  or 
copper  complexion  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the  west- 
ern islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Ma-lay'  (ma-la'),  1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ma- 

Ma-lay'an  (-an),  J  lays  or  their  country.  —  n.  The 
Malay  language. 

Malay  apple  (Bot.),  a  myrtaceous  tree  (Eugenia  Malae- 
censis)  common  in  India ;  also,  its  applelike  fruit. 

Ma'la-yalam  (ma'la-yalam),  re.  The  name  given  to 
one  of  the  cultivated  Dravidian  languages,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Tamil.  Yule. 

II  Mal'brouck  (mal'brSSk),  re.  [P.]  {Zool.)  A  West 
African  arboreal  monkey  {Cercopithecus  cynosurus). 

Mal-COn'for-ma'tion  (mSl-kon'f or-ma'shiin),  re.  [Slal- 
-{-  conformation.]  Imperfect,  disproportionate,  or  ab- 
normal formation ;  ill  form ;  disproportion  of  parts. 

Mal'con-tent'  (mSl'kon-tent'),  a.  [P.,  fr.  mal  ffl-f- 
content.  See  Maxioe,  Content.]  Discontented  ;  vmeasy ; 
dissatisfied ;  especially,  dissatisfied  with  the  government. 
[Written  also  malecontent.] 

The  famous  malcontent  earl  of  Leicester.        MUner. 

Mal'con-tent',  re.  [F.  malcontent.]  One  who  is  dis- 
contented ;  especially,  a  discontented  subject  of  a  govern- 
ment ;  one  who  expresses  his  discontent  by  words  or 
overt  acts.  Spenser.    Berkeley. 

Mal'con-tent'ed    (mSl'kon-tSnt'gd),   a.     Malcontent. 

— Mal'con-tent'ed-ly,  adv.  —  Mal'con-tent'ed-ness,  re. 

Mal-da'nl-an  (mSl-da'ni-on),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  Any  species 
of  marine  annelids  of  the  genus  Maldane,  or  family  Mal- 
danid^.  They  have  a  slender,  round  body,  and  make 
tubes  in  the  sand  or  mud. 

Male-  (mal-  or  mSl-e-).    See  MAt-. 

Male  (mal),  a.  [L.  malus.  See  Mauob.]  Evil; 
wicked ;  bad.     [Obs.]  Marston. 

Male,  re.    Same  as  Mail,  a  bag.    [06s.]         Chaucer. 

Male,  a.  [F.  male,  OP.  masle,  mascle,  fr.  L.  mascu- 
lus  male,  masculine,  dim.  of  mas  a  male  ;  possibly  akin 
to  E.  man.  Cf.  Masouune,  Maekt,  v.  t.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  sex  that  begets  or  procreates  young,  or  (in 
a  wider  sense)  to  the  sex  that  produces  spermatozoa,  by 
which  the  ova  are  fertilized ;  not  female ;  as,  male  organs. 

2.  (Bot.)  Capable  of  producing  fertilization,  but  not 
of  bearing  fruit ;  —  said  of  stamens  and  antheridia,  and 
of  the  plants,  or  parts  of  plants,  which  bear  them. 

3.  Suitable  to  the  male  sex ;  characteristic  or  suggest- 
ive of  a  male  ;  masculine  ;  as,  male  courage. 

4.  Consisting  of  males ;  as,  a  male  choir, 

5.  {Mech.)  Adapted  for  entering  another  correspond- 
ing piece  (the  female  piece)  which  is  hollow  and  winch  it 

fits ;  as,  a  male  gauge,  for  gauging  the  size  or  shape  of         ^ 
a  hole ;  a  male  screw,  etc.  \  ' 

Male  berry  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  coffee.  See  Pea  bbeet.— 
Male  fern  (Bot.),  a  fern  of  the  genus  Aspidium  (A.  Filix- 
mas),  used  in  medicine  as  an  anthelmintic,  esp.  against 
the  tapeworm.  Aspidium  marginale  in  America,  and  A. 
athamanticum  in  South  Africa,  are  used  as  good  substi- 
tutes for  the  male  fern  in  medical  practice.  See  Female 
fern,  under  Female.  —  Male  rhyme,  a  rhyme  in  which 
only  the  last  syllables  agree,  as  laid,  afraid,  dismayed. 
See  Female  rhyme,  under  Female.  — Male  screw  (Mech.), 
a  screw  having  threads  upon  its  exterior  which  enter  the 
grooves  upon  the  inside  of  a  corresponding  nut  or  female 
screw. —Male  thread,  the  thread  of  a  male  screw. 

Male,  re.     1.  An  animal  of  the  male  sex. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant  bearing  only  staminate  flowers. 

Male'ad-mln'is-tra'tlon  (mal'Sd-mlu'Is-tra'shfin),  n. 
Maladministration. 

Ma-le'ate  (ma-lett),  n.    A  salt  of  maleic  acid. 

Male-branch'lsm  (mal-braNsh'Iz'm),  re.  The  pUlo- 
sophical  system   of    Malebranche,   an  eminent   French 
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metaphysician.  Tlie  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  system 
is  that  the  mind  can  not  have  knowledge  of  anything  ex- 
ternal to  itself  except  in  its  relation  to  God. 

niale-con'lor-ma'tlon  (mSl-kon'for-ma'shun),  n.  Mal- 
couformatiou. 

Male'con-tent'  (m51'k5n-tgnf ),  a.    Malcontent. 

Mal'e-di'cen-cy  (-e-dl'sen-sy),  n.  [L.  maledicentia. 
See  SIaledioent.]    Evil  speaking.     \_Obs.'\      AHerbury. 

Mal'e-di'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  maledicens,  p.  pr.  of 
maledicei-e  to  speak  iU  ;  male  Ul  +  dicere  to  say,  speak. 
See  Mauce,  and  Diction.]  Speaking  reproachfully; 
slanderous.     [Obs.']  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

lYIal'e-dlct  (mSl'e-dlkt),  a.  [L.  maledicius,  p.  p.  of 
maledicere.']    Accursed ;  abominable,     [i?.] 

Mal'e-dlc'tlon  (mal'e-dlk'shtin),  n.  [L.  maledictio  : 
of.  r  malediction.  See  Maledioent.]  A  proclaiming 
of  evil  against  some  one ;  a  cursing ;  imprecation ;  a 
curse  or  execration  ;  —  opposed  to  benediction. 

No  malediction  falls  from  hia  tongue.    Longfellow. 

Syn.  —  Cursing ;  curse  ;  execration  ;  imprecation ;  de- 
nunciation ;  anathema Malediction,  Curse,  Impreca- 
tion, Execration.  Malediction  is  the  most  general  term, 
denoting  bitter  reproach,  or  \vishe3  and  predictions  of 
evil.  Curse  implies  the  desire  or  threat  of  evil,  declared 
upon  oath  or  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  Imprecation  is 
literally  the  praying  down  of  evil  upon  a  person.  Exe- 
cration is  literally  a  putting  under  the  ban  of  excommu- 
nication, a  curse  which  excludes  from  the  kingdom  of 
God.  In  ordinary  usage,  the  last  three  words  describe 
profane  swearing,  execration  being  the  strongest. 

Mal'e-fac'tlon  (-fak'shiin),  n.  [See  Malepactob.] 
A  crime;  an  offense;  an  evil  deed.     [JJ.]  Shak. 

Mal'e-fac'tor  (mSl'e-fSk'ter ;  277),  n.  [L.,  fr.  male- 
facere  to  do  evil ;  male  Ul,  evil  +  Jacere  to  do.  See 
Malice,  and  Fact.]  1.  An  evil  doer  ;  one  who  commits 
a  crime  ;  one  subject  to  public  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment ;  a  criminal. 

2.  One  who  does  wrong  by  injuring  another,  although 
not  a  criminal.     [06i.]  H.  Brooke.    Fuller. 

Syn.  —  Evil  doer ;  criminal ;  culprit ;  felon ;  convict. 

Mal'e-fac'tress  (mSl'e-fSk'trgs),  n.  A  female  male- 
factor. Hawthorne. 

Male-fea'sance  (mSl-fe'zans),  n.    See  Malfeasance. 

ma-Ief'lo  (ma-lgf 'Ik),  a.  [L.  maleflcus :  cf.  E.  male- 
fique.  See  Malefaction.]  Doing  mischief  ;  causing 
harm  or  evil ;  nefarious ;  hurtful,      [i?.]  Chaucer. 

Mal'e-Ilce  (mal'e-f is),  n.  [L.  maleficium :  cf.  P. 
malefice.  See  Malefactob.]  An  evil  deed  ;  artifice  ; 
enchantment.     \_Obs.'] 

ma-Ief'l-cence  (ma-lSf'i-sens),  n.  [L.  maleficeniia, 
Cf.  Malfeasance.]    Evil  doing,  esp.  to  others. 

KIa-lef'1-cent  (-sent),  a.  [See  Malefic]  Doing  evil 
to  others ;  harmful ;  mischievous. 

mal'e-fl'clal  (mal'e-f  ish'al),  a.    Injurious.       Fuller. 

Mal'e-fi'ci-ate  (-f  ish'I-at),  v.  t.  [LL.  maleficiatus,  p. 
p.  of  maleficiare  to  bewitch,  fr.  L.  maleficium.  See 
Malefice.]    To  bewitch ;  to  harm.     [06.s.]         Burton. 

mal'e-fl'cl-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.    A  bewitching.    \_Obs.'\ 

Mal'e-fi'clence  (-fish'ens),  re.  [See  Maleficence.] 
The  doing  of  evU,  harm,  or  mischief. 

Mal'e-fl'clent  (-fish'ent),  a.  [See  Maleficent.]  Do- 
ing evil,  harm,  or  mischief. 

Male'for-ma'Uon  (mSl'fSr-ma'shiin),  n.     See  Mal- 

roEHATION. 

Ma-le'ic  (ma-le'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  maleique.  See  Ma- 
UC]  (CAero.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  of 
the  ethylene  series,  metameric  with  fumaric  acid  and  ob- 
tained by  heating  malic  acid. 

Ma-len'gine  (ma-len'jm),  n.  [OF.  malengin  ;  L.  ma- 
ins bad,  evil  -\-ingenium  natural  capacity.  See  Engine.] 
Evil  machination ;  guUe ;  deceit.     [05s.]  Gower. 

male-O  (ma'le-o),  re.  [From  its  native  name.]  (Zo'ol.) 
A  bird  of  Celebes  {Megacephalon  maleo),  allied  to  the 
brush  turkey.   It  makes  mounds  in  which  to  lay  its  eggs. 

Male-O'dor  (mSl-o'der),  n.    See  Malodor. 

Male-prac'tlce  (-prSk'tis),  re.     See  Malpeactice. 

Male'-splr'it-ed  (mal'spir'i t-ed),  a.  Having  the  spirit 
of  a  male  ;  vigorous  ;  courageous.     [iJ.]  B.  Jonson. 

Mal'et  (mSl'St),  n.  [F.  mallette,  dim.  of  malle.  See 
Mail  a  bag.]    A  little  bag  or  budget.     \_Obs.']     Shelton. 

Male-treat'  (mSl-tref),  v.  t.    See  Maltreat. 

Ma-lev'o-lence  (ma-lev'o-lens),  re.  [L.  malevolentia. 
Bee  Malevolent.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  malev- 
olent ;  evil  disposition  toward  another ;  inclination  to  in- 
jure others ;  iU  wUl.     See  Synonym  of  Malice. 

Ma-lev'0-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  malevolens,  -entis  ;  male 
ill  -\-  volens,  p.  pr.  of  velle  to  be  willing  or  disposed,  to 
wish.  See  Malice,  and  Voluntary.]  Wishing  evil ;  dis- 
posed to  injure  others  ;  rejoicing  in  another's  misfortune. 

Syn.— Ill-disposed;  envious;  mischievous;  evil-mind- 
ed ;  spiteful ;  malicious  ;  malignant ;  rancorous. 

Ma-lev'0-lent-ly,  adv.    In  a  malevolent  manner. 

Ma-lev'0-lous  (-lus),  a.  [L.  malevolus ;  fr.  male  ill  -f- 
i;eHe  to  be  dispo.9ed.]  Malevolent.  \_Obs-']  Bp.Warburton. 

Mal-es'e-CU'tlon  (mSl-gks'e-ku'shuu),  re.  \_Mal-  + 
exe-cution.']    Bad  execution.  D,  Webster 

Ma-le'yl  (ma-le'Il),  re.  [Maleic  -f  -yl."]  (Chem.)  A 
hypothetical  radical  derived  from  maleic  acid. 

Mal-fea'sance  (mal-f e'zans ;  277),  n.  [F.  malfai- 
sance,  fr-  malfaisant  injurious,  doing  ill ;  mal  iU,  evil  -j- 
faisant  doing,  p.  pr.  of  faire  to  do.  See  Malice,  Feasi- 
ble, and  cf.  Maleficence.]  (Law)  The  doing  of  an  act 
which  a  person  ought  not  to  do ;  evil  conduct ;  an  illegal 
deed.    [Written  also  malefeasance.1 

Mal'Ior-ma'tlon  (mSl'f  Sr-ma'shun),  re.  [Mal-  -f  for- 
mation.l  HI  formation  ;  irregular  or  anomalous  forma- 
tion ;  abnormal  or  wrong  conformation  or  structure. 

fflal-gfra'clous  (mSl-gra'shOs),  a.  [F.  malgracieux.'] 
Not  graceful ;  displeasing.     [06«.]  Gower. 

Mal'f  re  (ma/ger),  prep.     See  Mauqer. 
MaOlC  (ma'hk),  a.    [L.  malum  an  apple  :  cf.  F.  ma- 
hgue.}    {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  ap- 
ples ;  as,  malic  acid. 

MaJlo   acl<l,  a  hydroxy  acid  obtained  as  a  substance 


which  is  sirupy  or  crystallized  with  difficulty,  and  has  a 
strong  but  pleasant  sour  taste.  It  occurs  in  many  fruits, 
as  in  green  apples,  currants,  etc.  It  is  levorotatory  or 
dextrorotatory  according  to  the  temperature  and  concen- 
tration. An  artificial  variety  is  a  derivative  of  succinic 
acid,  but  has  no  action  on  polarized  light,  and  thus  malic 
acid  is  a  remax'kable  case  of  physical  isomerism. 

mal'ice  (mSl'Is),  re.  [F.  malice,  fr.  L.  malitia,  from 
malus  bad,  ill,  evil,  prob.  orig.,  dirty,  black  ;  cf.  Gr.  joie- 
Aas  black,  Skr.  mala  dirt.  Cf.  Maugee.]  1.  Enmity  of 
heart ;  malevolence  ;  ill  will ;  a  spirit  delighting  in  harm 
or  misfortune  to  another ;  a  disposition  to  injure  another ; 
a  malignant  design  of  evil  "Nor  set  down  aught  in 
malice."  Shak. 

Envy,  hatred,  and  malice  are  three  distinct  passions  of  the 
mind.  Ld.  Holt. 

2.  (Law)  Any  wicked  or  mischievous  intention  of  the 
mind ;  a  depraved  inclination  to  mischief ;  an  intention 
to  vex,  armoy,  or  injure  another  person,  or  to  do  a  wrong- 
ful act  without  just  cause  or  excuse  ;  a  wanton  disregard 
of  the  rights  or  safety  of  others  ;  willfulness. 

Malice  aforethought  or  prepense,  maUce  previously  and 
deliberately  entertained. 

Syn,  —  Spite  ;  ill  wiU ;  malevolence  ;  grudge  ;  pique ; 
bitterness ;  animosity ;  mahgnity ;  mahciousness  ;  ran- 
cor ;  virulence.  See  Spite.  —  Malice,  Malevolence,  Ma- 
lignity, Malignancy.  Malice  is  a  stronger  word  than 
malevolence,  which  may  imply  only  a  desire  that  evil 
may  befall  another,  while  malice  desires,  and  perhaps  in- 
tends, to  bring  it  about.  Malignity  is  intense  and  deep- 
seated  malice.  It  implies  a  natural  dehght  in  hating  and 
wronging  others.  One  who  is  malignant  must  be  both 
malevolent  and  malicious ;  but  a  man  may  be  malicious 
without  being  malignant. 

Proud  tyrants  who  maUciovsly  destroy 

And  ride  o'er  ruins  with  malignant  joy.    Somerville. 

In  some  connections,  malignity  seems  rather  more  pertinently 
applied  to  a  radical  depravity  of  nature,  and  malignancy  to  in- 
dications of  this  depravity,  in  temper  and  conduct  in  particular 
instances.  Cogan. 

Mal'ice,  V.  t.    To  regard  with  extreme  ill  will.   \_Obs.'] 

Mal'1-cho  (-T-cho),  re.  [Sp.  malhecho  ;  mal  bad  -j-  hecho 
deed,  L.  factum.     See  Fact.]     Mischief.    \_Obs.']    Shak. 

Ma-li'clOUS  (ma^lTsh'iis),  a.     [OF.  malicius,  F.  mali- 
cieux,  fr.  L.  malitiosus.     See  Malice.]     1.  Indulging  or 
exercising  malice ;  harboring  ill  will  or  enmity. 
I  grant  him  bloody,  .  .  . 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name.  Shak. 

2.  Proceeding  from  hatred  or  ill  will ;  dictated  by  mal- 
ice ;  as,  a  malicious  report ;  malicious  mischief. 

3.  (Law)  With  wicked  or  mischievous  intentions  or 
motives  ;  wrongful  and  done  intentionally  without  just 
cause  or  excuse ;  as,  a  malicious  act. 

Malicious  abandonment,  the  desertion  of  a  wife  or  hus- 
band without  just  cause.  Burriil.  —  Malicious  mlBchief 
(Law),  malicious  injury  to  the  property  of  another ;  —  an 
offense  at  common  law.  Wharton.  —  MaUcioos  prosecu- 
tion or  arrest  (Law),  a  wanton  prosecution  or  arrest,  by 
regular  process  in  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding,  without 
probable  cause.    Bouvier. 

Syn.— Ill-disposed ;  evil-minded;  mischievous;  envi- 
ous;  malevolent;   invidious;    spiteful;    bitter';    malig- 
nant ;  rancorous ;  malign. 
—  Ma-ll'clous-ly,  adv.  —  Ma-U'clous-ness,  re. 

Ma-llgn'  (ma-lin'),  a.  [L.  malignus,  for  maligenus, 
i.  e.,  of  a  bad  kind  or  nature  ;  malus  bad  -\-  the  root  of 
genus  birth,  race,  kind :  cf.  F.  malin,  masc,  maligne, 
fern.   See  Malice,  Gender,  and  cf.  Benign,  Malignant.] 

1.  Having  an  evil  disposition  toward  others  ;  harbor- 
ing violent  enmity ;  malevolent ;  malicious ;  spiteful ;  — 
opposed  to  benign. 

Witchcraft  may  be  by  operation  of  malign  spirits.    Bacon. 

2.  Unfavorable  ;  unpropitious ;  pernicious ;  tending  to 
injure  ;  as,  a  malign  aspect  of  planets. 

3.  Mahgnant ;  as,  a  malign  ulcer.     [iJ.]  Bacon. 
Ma-Ilgn',  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Maligned  (-lind') ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  re.  Maligning.]  [Cf.  L.  malignare.  See  Ma- 
lign, a.]  1.  To  treat  with  malice  ;  to  show  hatred  to- 
ward ;  to  abuse  ;  to  wrong ;  to  injure.     [Obs.l 

The  people  practice  what  mischiefs  and  villainies  they  will 

against  private  men,  whom  they  malign  by  stealing  their  goods, 

or  murdering  them.  Spenser. 

2.  To  speak  great  evil  of ;  to  traduce ;  to  defame ;  to 

Blander ;  to  vilify  ;  to  asperse. 

To  be  envied  and  shot  at ;  to  be  maligned  standing,  and  to  be 
despised  falling.  South. 

Ma-Ugn',  V.  i.    To  entertain  malice.     [Obs.'} 
Ma-Ug'nance  (ma-llg'nans),  )  re.      [See  Malignant.] 
Ma-lig'nan-cy  (-nan-sy),        (     1.  The  state  or  quali- 
ty of  being  malignant ;  extreme  malevolence  ;  bitter  en- 
mity ;  malice  ;  as,  malignancy  of  heart. 

2.  Unfavorableness  ;  evil  nature. 

The  malignancy  of  my  fate  might  perhaps  distemper  yours. 

Shak. 

3.  (Med.)  Virulence ;  tendency  to  a  fatal  issue ;  as, 
the  malignancy  of  an  ulcer  or  of  a  fever. 

4.  The  state  of  being  a  malignant. 

Syn.  — Malice;  malevolence;  malignity.   See  Malice. 

Ma-Ug'nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  malignans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  malignare,  malignari,  to  do  or  make  maliciously. 
See  Malign,  and  cf.  Benignant.]  1.  Disposed  to  do 
harm,  inflict  suffering,  or  cause  distress ;  actuated  by 
extreme  malevolence  or  enmity ;  virulently  inimical ; 
bent  on  evil ;  malicious. 

A  malignant  and  a  turbaned  Turk.  Sliak. 

2.  Characterized  or  caused  by  evil  intentions ;  perni- 
cious.    "  Malignant  caxe."  Macaulay. 

Some  malignant  power  upon  my  life.  Shak. 

Something  deleterious  and  malignant  as  his  touch.   Hawthorne. 

3.  (Med.)  Tending  to  produce  death;  threatening  a 
fatal  issue  ;  virulent ;  as,  malignant  diplitheria. 

Malignant  pustule  (Med.),  a  very  contagious  disease, 
transmitted  to  man  from  animals,  characterized  by  the 
formation,  at  the  point  of  reception  of  the  virus,  of  a 
vesicle  or  pustule  which  first  enlarges  and  then  breaks 
down  into  an  unhealthy  ulcer.    It  is  marked  by  profound 


exhaustion  and  is  usually  fatal.  Called  also  charbortt 
and  sometimes,  improperly,  anthrax. 

Ma-lig'nant  (ma-ltg'nant),  re.  1.  A  man  of  extreme 
enmity  or  evil  intentions.  Hooker, 

2.  (Eng.  Mist.)  One  of  the  adherents  of  Charles  1.  or 
Charles  II. ;  —  so  called  by  the  opposite  party. 

Ma-Ug'nant-ly,  adv.    In  a  mahgnant  manner. 

Ma-lign'er  (ma-lm'er),  n.    One  who  maligns. 

Ma-lig'ni-fy  (ma-lTg'nT-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ma- 
LiGNiFiED  (-Hd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Malignifying  (-fi'ing).] 
[L.  malignus  malign  -f-  -fy.'J  To  make  malign  or  malig- 
nant,    [i?.]     '^  A  stiong  isiith  malignifled."       Southey. 

Ma-Ug'ni-ty  (-ty),  re.      [F.  malignite,  L.  malignitas.} 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  malignant ;  disposi- 
tion to  do  evil ;  virulent  enmity  ;  malignancy  ;  malice ; 
spite. 

2.  Virulence  ;  deadly  quality. 

His  physicians  discerned  an  invincible  malignity  in  his  dis- 
ease. Hayward. 

3.  Extreme  evilness  of  nature  or  mfluence  ;  pernicious- 
ness  ;  heinousness  ;  as,  the  malignity  of  fraud,     [if.] 

Syn.  —  See  Malice. 

Ma-Ugn'ly  (ma-Un'iy),  adv.  In  a  malign  manner ; 
with  malignity. 

Ma-lln'ger  (ma-lln'ger  ;  277),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Malingeeed  (-gerd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Malingeeinq.]  To 
act  the  part  of  a  malingerer  ;  to  feign  ilbiess  or  inability. 

Ma-lln'ger-er  (-er),  re.  [F.  malingre  sickly,  weakly, 
prob.  from  mal  iU  -|-  OF.  heingre,  haingre,  thin,  lean, 
infirm,  fr.  L.  aeger.}  In  the  army,  a  soldier  who  feigna 
himself  sick,  or  who  induces  or  protracts  an  illness,  in 
order  to  avoid  doing  his  duty  ;  hence,  in  general,  one 
who  shirks  his  duty  by  pretending  illness  or  inability. 

Ma-lln'ger-y  (-y),  re.  The  spirit  or  practices  of  a  ma- 
lingerer ;  malingering. 

Mal'i-son  (mll'I-z'n),  re.  [OF.  malei(on,  L.  maledie- 
tio.  See  Malediction,  and  cf.  Benison.]  Malediction ; 
curse ;  execration.     [Poetic^ 

God's  malison  on  his  head  who  this  gainsays.    Sir  W.  Scott, 

Mal'kin  (ma'kin),  re.  [Dim.  of  Maud,  the  proper 
name.  Cf.  Geim'alkin.]  [Written  also  reiawiire.]  1.  Origi- 
nally, a  kitcheumnid  ;  a  slattern.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  mop  made  of  clouts,  used  by  the  kitchen  servant. 

3.  A  scarecrow.     [Prov.  Eng.} 

4.  (Mil.)  A  mop  or  sponge  attached  to  a  jointed  staff 
for  swabbing  out  a  cannon. 

Mall  (mal;  277),  re.  [Written  also  maul."]  [OE. 
malle,  F.  mail,  L.  malleus.  Cf.  Mallecs.]  1.  A  large 
heavy  wooden  beetle  ;  a  mallet  for  driving  anything  with 
force ;  a  maul.  Addison. 

2.  A  heavy  blow.     [Obs.}  Spenser. 

3.  An  old  game  played  with  malls  or  mallets  and  balls. 
See  Pall-mall.  Cotton. 

4.  (mal ;  277)  A  place  where  the  game  of  mall  was 
played.    Hence  :  A  public  walk  ;  a  level  shaded  walk. 

Part  of  the  area  was  laid  out  in  gravel  walks,  and  planted 
with  elms  ;  and  these  convenient  and  frequented  walks  obtained 
the  name  of  the  City  Jlall.  Southey. 

Mall  (m.al),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Malled  (maid)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Malling.]  [Cf.  OF.  mailler.  See'MALL  a 
beetle,  and  cf.  Malleate.]  To  beat  with  a  mall ;  to  beat 
with  something  heavy  ;  to  bruise  ;  to  maul. 

Mall  (mal),  re.  [LL.  mallum  a  public  assembly ;  cf. 
OHG.  mahal  assembly,  transaction  ;  akin  to  AS.  mxSel, 
meSel,  assembly,  mselan  to  speak,  Goth,  mapl  market 
place.]  Formerly,  among  Teutonic  nations,  a  meeting 
of  the  notables  of  a  state  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business,  such  meeting  being  a  modification  of  the  an- 
cient popular  assembly.  Hence  :  (a)  A  court  of  justice. 
(b)  A  place  where  justice  is  administered,  (c)  A  place 
where  public  meetings  are  held. 

Councils,  which  had  been  as  frequent  as  diets  or  malls, 

ceased.  Milman, 

Mal'lard  (mSl'lerd),  re.     [F.  malart,  fr.  male  male  -f 

-art  :=  -ard.    See  Male,  a.,  and  -ard.]      1.  (Zool.)  A 

drake  ;  the  male  of  Anas  boschas. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  large  wild  duck  (Anas 
bosc/ias)  inhabiting  both  America  and 
Europe.      The  domestic  duck  has  de- 
scended from  this  species.    Called  also 
(jreen  head. 
Mal'le-a-bil'I-ty  (-iS-a-bil't-tjf),  n. 
[Cf.    F.    malleabilite.}        The 
quality   or    state  of    being 
malleable  ;  —  opposed    to 
Jriability    and    brittle- 
ness.  Locke. 

Mal'le-a-ble 
(mal'le-a-b'l),  a, 
[F.  malleable,  fr. 
LL.  malleare  to 
hammer.  See 
Malleate.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  ex- 
tended or  shaped 
by  beating  with  a  hammer,  or  by  the  pressure  of  rollers; 
—  applied  to  metals. 

Malleable  iron,  iron  that  is  capable  of  extension  or  of 
being  shaped  under  the  hammer ;  decarbonized  cast  iron. 
See  under  Iron.  —  Malleable  iron  castings,  articles  c.ist 
from  pig  iron  and  made  nialleablp  by  beating  them  for 
several  days  in  the  presence  of  some  substance,  as  heira- 
tite,  wliich  deprives  the  cast  iron  of  some  of  its  carbon. 
Mal'le-a-ble-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.    To  make  malleable. 
Mal'le-a-We-nesS,  re.     Quality  of  being  malleable. 
Malle-al  (-d),  a.     (Anai.)  Pertaining  to  tlie  malleus, 
IMal'le-ate  (-at),  v.  t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Malleat^d 
(-il'tBd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Malleatino  (-si'tTng).]      [I/. 
malleatus  hanimored,  fr.  malhiis  a  hammer.     See  MALL, 
V.  t.}    To  hammer  ;  to  beat  into  a  plate  or  leaf. 

Mal'le-a'tlon  (mSl'le-a'shiln),  ».  [LL.  malleati*  :  et. 
OF.  malll-ation.}  Tlie  act  or  process  of  beating  into  a 
plate,  sheet,  or  leaf,  as  a  metal ;  extension  by  beating. 


Mallard  (Anas  boschas").    Male. 
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UallO-ChO  (mSlle-cho),  n.     Same  as  Mauoho. 
Mal-Iee'   bird'  (mai-le'  herd').     (Zodl.)     [From  na- 
tive name.]    The  leipoa.     See  Lkipoa. 
Mal'le-mock  fmai'le-m5k),  )  n.    (Zool.)  See  Molle- 
■Malle-moke  (-mok),  )     moke. 

Mal'len-ders  (-len-derz),  n.  pi.     (Far.)  Same  as  Ma- 

LAJSDERS. 

Mal-le'O-Iar  (mai-le'6-ler),  a.  [See  MaijLeolcs.] 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  malleolus  ;  in  the  region 
of  the  malleoli  of  the  ankle  joint. 

II  Mal-Ie'O-lus  (-liis),  n. ;  pi.  Malleoli  (-li).  [L., 
dim.  of  malleus  hammer.]  1.  (Anat.)  A  projection  at 
the  distal  end  of  each  bone  of  the  leg  at  the  ankle  joint. 
The  malleolus  of  the  tibia  is  the  internal  projection,  that 
of  the  fibula  the  external. 

2.  "  A  layer,"  a  shoot  partly  buried  in  the  ground,and 
there  cut  halfway  through. 

Mallet  (mSl'lSt),  n.  [F.  maillet,  dim.  of  mail.  See 
Mall  a  beetle.]  A  small  maul  with  a  short  handle, 
—  used  esp.  for  driving  a  tool,  as  a  chisel  or  the  like ; 
also,  a  light  beetle  with  a  long  handle, — used  in  playing 
croquet. 

II  Mal'le-ns  (mai'le-iis),  n. ;  pi.  Mallei  (-i).  [L., 
hammer.  See  Mall  a  beetle.]  1.  (Anat.)  The  outer- 
most of  the  three  small  auditory  bones,  or  ossicles ;  the 
hammer.  It  is  attached  to  the  tympanic  membrane  by 
a  long  process,  the  handle  or  manubrium.  See  Ulust.  of 
Eab. 

2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  hard  lateral  pieces  of  the  mas- 
tax  of  Rotifera.     See  Mastax. 

3.  (Zool. )  A  genus  of  bivalve  shells ;  the  hammer  shell. 
II  Mal-loph'a-ga  (mSl-lSt'a-ga),  n.pl.     [NX,.,  fr.  Gr. 

fioAAos  a  lock  of  wool  -j-  <f>ayelv  to  eat.]  {Zool.)  An  ex- 
tensive group  of  insects  which  are  parasitic  on  birds  and 
mammals,  and  feed  on  the  feathers  and  hair  ;  —  called 
also  bird  lice.    See  Bird  louse,  imder  Bibd. 

llMal-lO'tUS  (mai-lo'tQs),  n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  lio^Aiaro! 
fleecy.]  {Zo- 
ol.) A  genus 
of  small  Arc- 
tic fishes. 
One  Ameri- 
can species, 
the  capelin 
{Malloius 
villosus),  is 
extensively  used  as  bait  for  cod. 

Mallow  (mSl'lo),  )  n.    [OE.  malwe,  AS.  mealwe,  fr. 

Mal'lOWS  (-loz),  )  L.  malva,  akin  to  Gr.  /noAaxi?  ; 
cf.  nakaaaeiv  to  soften,  fioAaKos  soft.  Named  either 
from  its  softening  or  relaxing  properties,  or  from  its  soft 
downy  leaves.  Cf.  Mauve,  Maxachite.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants  {3Ialva)  having  mucilaginous  qualities.  See 
Malvaceous. 

1^*°"  The  flowers  of  the  common  mallow  {M.  sylvesiris) 
are  used  in  medicine.  The  dwarf  mallow  (M.  rotundifo- 
lia)  is  a  common  weed,  and  its  flattened,  disk-shaped 
fruits  are  called  cheeses  by  children.  Tree  mallow  (if. 
Mauritiana  and  Lavatera  arborea),  musk  mallow  (M. 
moschaia),  rose  mallow  or  hollyhock,  and  curled  mallow 
(M.  crispa),  are  less  commonly  seen. 

Indian  mallow.  See  Abutilon.  —  Jew's  mallow,  a  plant 
{Corc/i07us  olitorius)  used  as  a  pot  herb  by  the  Jews  of 
Egypt  and  Syria.  —  Marsh  mallow.    See  under  Mabsh. 

Mallow-wort'  (mSl'li-wQrf ),  n.  {Bot.)  Any  plant 
of  the  order  3Ialvacex. 

Malm  (mam),  )n.     [Cf.  AS.   mealm  sand.] 

Malm'brick'  (-brik'),  f  A  kind  of  brick  of  a  light 
brown  or  yellowish  color,  made  of  sand,  clay,  and  chalk. 

Mal'ma  (mSl'ma),  n.  {Zool.)  A  spotted  trout  {Salve- 
linus  malma),  inhabiting  Northern  America,  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains ;  —  called  also  Dolly  Varden  trout,  bull 
trout,  red-spotted  trout,  and  golet. 


The  Capelin  (Malloius  villosus). 


Malma  (Salvelinus  malma). 

II  Mal'mas  (mSl'mSg),  n.  [F.,  from  native  name  in 
Madagascar.]     {Zool.)  The  tarsius,  or  spectral  lemvir. 

Malm'sey  (mam'zy),  n.  [OE.  maluesie,  F.  malvoisie. 
It.  malvasia,  malvagia,  fr.  Malvasia,  or  Napoli  di  Mal- 
vasia,  in  the  Morea.]  A  kind  of  sweet  wine  from  Crete, 
the  Canary  Islands,  etc.  Shah. 

Mal'nu-tri'tion  (ma'nfi-trlsh'iin),  n.  IMal-  -)-  nutri- 
tion.']    {Physiol.)  Faulty  or  imperfect  nutrition. 

Mal-ob'ser-va'tlon  (m51-6b'zer-va'shun),  n.  [Mal- 
-f  observation.']    Erroneous  observation.         J,  S.  Mill. 

Mal-o'dor  (-o'der),  re.    An  offensive  odor. 

Mal-o'dor-ous  (-3s),  a.  Offensive  to  the  sense  of 
smell;  ill-smelling.^— Mal-O'dor-OUS-ness,  re.     Carlyle. 

Mal'o-nate  (-o-nat),  re.   (Chem.)  A  salt  of  malonic  acid. 

Ha-lon'lc  (ma-lonlk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  an  acid  produced  artificially  as  a  white  crys- 
talline substance,  CH2.(C02H)2,  and  so  called  because 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  malic  acid. 

Mal'o-nyl  (mSl'o-nTl),  re.  {Malonic -\- -yW]  (Chem.) 
A  hydrocarbon  radical,  CH2.(CO)2,  from  malonic  acid. 

II  Mal-pl'ghi-a  (mSl-pe'gt-a),  re.  [NL.  See  Malpighi- 
AH.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  American  shrubs  with 
opposite  leaves  and  small  white  or  reddish  flowers.  The 
drupes  of  Malpighia  urens  are  eaten  under  the  name  of 
Barbadoes  cherries. 

Hal-pl'ghi-a'ceons  (-a'shSs),  a.  (Bot.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  a  natural  order  of  tropical  trees  and 
shrubs  (Malpighiacex),  some  of  them  climbing  plants, 
aad  their  stems  forming  many  of  the  curious  lianes  of 
Booth  American  forests. 


Mal-pl'ghl-an  (mSl-pe'gl-on),  a.  {Anat.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  discovered  by,  Marcello  Malpighi,  an  Italian 
anatomist  of  the  17th  century. 

Malpighlan  capsulefl  or  corpusclea,  the  globular  dilata- 
tions, containing  the  glomeruli  or  Malpighian  tufts,  at  the 
extremities  of  the  urinary  tubules  of  the  kidney.  —  Mal- 
pighian corpuscles  of  the  spleen,  masses  of  adenoid  tissue 
connected  with  branches  of  the  splenic  artery. 

Mal'po-si'tlon  (mn'po-zish'iin),  re.  [il/aZ-  -|-  posi- 
tion. ]     A  wrong  position. 

Mal-prac'tlce  (mSl-prSk'tts),  re.  IMal-  -\- practice.] 
Evil  practice  ;  illegal  or  immoraJ  conduct ;  practice  con- 
trary to  established  riiles  ;  specifically,  the  treatment  of 
a  case  by  a  surgeon  or  physician  in  a  manner  which  is 
contrary  to  accepted  rules  and  productive  of  unfavorable 
results.     [Written  also  malepractice.] 

Malt  (malt),  re.  [AS.  mealt;  akin  to  D.  mout,  G. 
malz,  Icel.jSw.,  &  Dan.  malt,  and  E.  melt.  V108.  See 
Melt.]  Barley  or  other  grain,  steeped  in  water  and 
dried  in  a  kiln,  thus  forcing  germination  until  the 
saccharine  principle  has  been  evolved.  It  is  used  in 
brewing  and  in  the  distiEation  of  whisky. 

Malt,  a.    Relating  to,  containing,  or  made  with,  malt. 

Malt  liquor,  an  alcoholic  liquor,  as  beer,  ale,  porter, 
etc.,  prepared  by  fermenting  an  infusion  of  malt.  —  Malt 
dust,  fine  particles  of  malt,  or  of  the  grain  used  in  mak- 
ing malt;— used  as  a  fertilizer.  '^ Malt  dust  consists 
chiefiy  of  the  infant  radicle  separated  from  the  grain." 
Sir  U.  Davy.  —  Malt  floor,  a  floor  for  drying  malt.  —  Malt 
house,  or  Malthooae,  a  house  in  which  malt  is  made.  —  Malt 
kiln,  a  heated  chamber  for  drying  malt. 

Malt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Malted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Malting.]    To  make  into  malt ;  as,  to  malt  barley. 

Malt,  V.  i.  To  become  malt ;  also,  to  make  grain  into 
malt.  Mortimer. 

Mal'ta-Ient  (mSl'ta-lent),  re.  [F.  See  Malice,  and 
Talent.]  HI  wiU ;  malice.    lObs.'\  Bovi.  of  B.  Spenser. 

Mal-tese'  (mal-tez'  or  -tes'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Malta  or  to  its  inhabitants.  —  re.  sing.  &pl.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Malta ;  the  people  of  Malta. 

Maltese  cat  (Zool.),  a  mouse-col«red  variety  of  the  do- 
mestic cat.  —  Maltese  cross.  See  Must.  5,  of  Ceoss.  — 
Maltese  dog  (Zool.),  a  breed  of  small  terriers,  having 
long  sUky  white  hair.    The  breed  originated  in  Malta. 

II  Mal'tha  (mSl'thi),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^aXBa.]  1.  A 
variety  of  bitumen,  viscid  and  tenacious,  like  pitch,  unc- 
tuous to  the  touch,  and  exhaling  a  bituminous  odor. 

2.  Mortar.     [06s.]  Holland. 

Mal-thu'sian  (mal-thu'zhan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  political  economist,  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  or 
conforming  to  his  views  ;  as,  Malthusian  theories. 

11^^  Malthus  held  that  population  tends  to  increase 
faster  than  its  means  of  subsistence  can  be  made  to  do, 
and  hence  that  the  lower  classes  must  necessarily  suffer 
more  or  less  from  lack  of  food,  unless  an  increase  of  pop- 
ulation be  checked  by  prudential  restraint  or  otherwise. 

Mal-thu'sian,  re.     A  follower  of  Malthus. 

Mal-thu'slan-ism  (-iz'm),  re.  The  system  of  Mal- 
thusian doctrines  relating  to  population. 

Malt'ln  (malt'in).       Ire.    {Physiol.  Chem.)   The  fer- 

Malt'lne  (-in  or  -en), )  mentative  principle  of  malt ; 
malt  diastase ;  also,  a  name  given  to  various  medicinal 
preparations  made  from  or  containing  malt. 

Malt'ing  (malt'ing),  re.  The  process  of  making,  or 
of  becoming,  malt. 

Malt'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Maltmen  (-men).  A  man 
whose  occupation  is  to  mkke  malt. 

Mal-ton'lc  (mal-ton'ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  maltose  ;  specif.,  designating  an  acid 
called  also  gluconic  or  dextronic  acid.    See  Gluconic. 

Malt'oae'  (malt'os'),  re.  [From  Malt.]  {Physiol. 
Chem.)  A  crystalline  sugar  formed  from  starch  by  the 
action  of  diastase  of  malt,  and  the  amylolytic  ferment  of 
saliva  and  pancreatic  juice.  It  resembles  dextrose,  but 
rotates  the  plane  of  polarized  light  further  to  the  right 
and  possesses  a  lower  cupric  oxide  reducing  power. 

Mal-tieat'  (mSl-tref),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Maltkeat- 
BD ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Malteeattng.]  [Mai-  -{-  treat :  cf. 
F.  maltraiter.]    To  treat  ill ;  to  abuse ;  to  treat  roughly. 

Mal-treat'ment  (-ment),  re.  [Of.  F.  maltraitement.] 
Ill  treatment ;  ill  usage ;  abuse. 

Malt'ster  (malfster),  re.    A  maltman.  Swift. 

Malt'wonn'  (-wfirm'),  re.    A  tippler,     [if.]        Shak. 

Malt'y  {-f),  a.    Containing,  or  like,  malt.     Dickens. 

II  Malum  (ma'liim),  re. ;  pi.  Mala  (-la).  [L.]  An 
evil.    See  Mala. 

Mal-va'ceous  (mSl-va'shfis),  a.  [L.  malvaceus,  from 
malva  mallows.  See  Mallow.]  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  a  natural  order  of  plants  (Malvacex),  of 
which  the  mallow  is  the  type.  The  cotton  plant,  holly- 
hock, and  abutUon  are  of  this  order,  and  ths  baobab  and 
the  silk-cotton  trees  are  now  referred  to  it. 

Mal'ver-sa'tlon  (mSl'ver-sa'shiin),  re.  [F.,  fr.  mal- 
verser  to  be  corrupt  in  office,  fr.  L.  male  ill  -f-  versari  to 
move  about,  to  occupy  one's  self,  vertere  to  turn.  See 
Malice,  and  Verse.]  Evil  conduct;  fraudulent  prac- 
tices ;  misbehavior,  corruption,  or  extortion  in  office. 

Mal've-Sie  (mSl've-sT),  re.  Malmsey  wine.  See 
Malmsey.     "  A  jub  of  malvesye."  Chaucer. 

Mam  (mSm),  re.     [Abbrev.  fr.  mamma.]    Mamma. 

Ma-ma'  (ma-ma'  or  ma'ma),  re.    See  Mamma. 

Mam'a-lube  (mSm'a-luk),  re.    Same  as  Mameluke. 

II  Mam'e-lon  (mSm'e-lSn),  re.  [F.]  A  rounded  hillock; 
a  rounded  elevation  or  protuberance.         Westmin.  Rev. 

II  Mam'e-lU'CO  (mSm'e-lii'ko),  re.  [Pg.]  A  chUd  bom 
of  a  white  father  and  an  Indian  mother.     [S.  Amer.] 

Mam'e-luke  (-e-liik),  re.  [F,  mamelouk,  cf.  Sp.  mame- 
luco.  It.  mammalucco  ;  all  fr.  Ar.  mamlUk  a  purchased 
slave  or  captive ;  lit.,  possessed  or  in  one's  power,  p.  p. 
of  malaka  to  possess.]  One  of  a  body  of  mounted  sol- 
diers recruited  from  slaves  converted  to  Mohammedanism, 
who,  during  several  centuries,  had  more  or  less  control 
of  the  government  of  Egypt,  until  exterminated  or  dis- 
persed by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1811. 


Mam'il-Ia'ted  (mSm'il-la'ted),  a.    See  Mammillated. 

Mam-ma'  (ma-ma'  or  ma'ma  ;  277),  re.  [Reduplicated 
from  the  infantine  word  ma,  influenced  in  spelling  by 
L.  mamma  breast :  cf.  F.  maman.]  Mother;  —  a  word 
of  tenderness  and  familiarity.     [Written  also  mama."] 

TeU  tales  to  papa  and  mamma.  Swift, 

Mam'ma  (mam'ma),  re.  /  pi.  Ma  mm  jr.  (-me).  [L. 
mamma  breast.]  {Anat.)  A  glandular  organ  for  secret- 
ing milk,  characteristic  of  all  mammals,  but  usually  ru- 
dimentary in  the  male ;  a  mammary  gland ;  a  breast ; 
udder ;  bag. 

Mam'mal  (-mal),  re. ,-  pi.  Mammals  (-malz).  [L.  mam- 
malis  belonging  to  the  breast,  f  r.  mamma  the  breast  or 
pap  :  cf.  F.  mammal.]    (Zool.)  One  of  the  Mammalia. 

Age  of  mammals.    See  under  Age,  re.,  8. 

II  Mam-ma1i-a  (mSm-ma'lT-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  L. 
mammalis.  See  Mammal.]  {Zool.)  The  highest  class  of 
Vertebrata.  The  young  are  nourished  for  a  time  by 
milk,  or  an  analogous  fluid,  secreted  by  the  mammary 
glands  of  the  mother. 

I^ff^  Mammalia  are  divided  into  three  subclasses  ;  — 

TTPlacentalia.  This  subclass  embraces  all  the  higher 
orders,  including  man.  In  these  the  fetus  is  attached  to 
the  uterus  by  a  placenta. 

II.  Marsupialia.  In  these  no  placenta  is  formed,  and 
the  young,  which  are  born  at  an  early  stage  of  develoi)- 
ment,  are  carried  for  a  time  attached  to  the  teats,  and 
usually  protected  by  a  marsupial  pouch.  The  opossum, 
kangaroo,  wombat,  and  koala  are  examples. 

III.  Monotremata.  In  this  group,  which  includes  the 
genera  Echidna  and  Ornithorhynchiis,  the  female  lay» 
large  eggs  resembling  those  of  a  bird  or  lizard,  and  the 
young,  which  are  hatched  like  those  of  birds,  are  nour- 
ished by  a  watery  secretion  from  the  imperfectly  devel- 
oped mammse. 

Mam-mali-an  (-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mam- 
malia or  mammals. 

Mam'ma-Ilf'er-OUB  (mam'ma-lifer-us),  a.  [Mammal 
-[--ferous.]  {Geol.)  Containing  mammaUan  remains ;  — 
said  of  certain  strata. 

Mam'ma-lOg'lc-al  (-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
mammalogy. 

Mam-mal'O-glst  (mSm-mal'o-jtst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mam- 
malogiste.]    One  versed  in  mammalogy. 

Mam-mal'0-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Mamma  breast  -|-  -logy: 
cf .  F.  mammalogie.]  The  science  which  relates  to  mam- 
mals or  the  Mammalia.    See  Mammalia. 

Mam'ma-ry  (m5m'ma-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mammaire.y 
{Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mammse  or  breasts ;  as, 
the  mammary  arteries  and  veins. 

IHam-mee'  (mSm-me'),  re.  [Haytian  mamey."]  {Bot.y 
A  fruit  tree  of  tropical  America,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Mammea  {M.  Americana) ;  also,  its  fruit.  The  latter  is 
large,  covered  with  a  thick,  tough- rind,  and  contains  a 
bright  yeUow  pulp  of  a  pleasant  taste  and  fragrant  Scent. 
It  is  often  called  mammee  apple. 

Mam'mer  (mSm'mer),  V.  i.  [Cf.  G.  memme  coward, 
poltroon.]    To  hesitate ;  to  mutter  doubtfully.     [Obs.] 

Mam'met  (-mSt),  re.  [See  Mawmet.]  An  idol;  a 
puppet ;  a  doll.     [Obs.]  Selden.    Shak, 

Mam'met-ry  (-ry),  re.    See  Mawmetet.     [Obs.] 

Mam'mi-ter  (-mi-fer),  re.  [NL.  See  Mammueeous.] 
{Zool.)  A  mammal.    See  Mammalia. 

Mam-mU'er-ous  (mSm-mTf 'er-us),  a.  [Mamma  breast 
+  -ferous :  cf.  F.  mammifire.]  Having  breasts ;  of, 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  Mammalia. 

Mam'ml-form  (mSm'mt-fSrm),  a.  [Mamma  breast 
-|-  -form  :  cf.  F.  mammiforme.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
mamma  (breast)  or  mammse. 

II  Mam-mllla  (mSm-mll'la),  re.  /  pi.  MAMMlLLiE  (-le). 
[L.,  dim.  of  mamma  a  breast.]    {Anat.)  The  nipple. 

Mam'mil-la-ry  (mam'mTl-la-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ma- 
millaire.  See  Mammilla.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
mammUla,  or  nipple,  or  to  the  breast ;  resembling  a  mam- 
milla ;  mamimlloid, 

2.  {Min.)  Composed  of  convex  concretions,  somewhat 
resembling  the  breasts  in  form ;  studded  with  small 
mammiform  protuberances. 

Mam 'mil-late  (-lat),  )a.    [See  Mammill  a.} 

Mam'mil-la'ted  (-la'tEd),  )  1.  Having  small  nipples, 
or  small  protuberances  like  nipples  or  mammse. 

2.  {Zool.)  Rounded  like  a  nipple ;  —  said  of  the  apex 
of  some  shells. 

Mam-mmi-fonn  (mam-mtlli-fOrm),  a.  [Mammilla 
-\-  -form.]     Having  the  form  of  a  mammilla. 

Mam'mil-lold  (mSm'mil-loid),  a.  [Mammilla  -f- 
-oid.]    Like  a  mammilla  or  nipple  ;  mammilliform. 

Mam'mock  (-miik),  re.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  mam  a  round 
hill  -j-  -ock.]    A  shapeless  piece ;  a  fragment.     [Obs."] 

Mam'mock,  v.^     To  tear  to  pieces.     [Obs.]    Milton. 

Mam'mo-dls  (-mS-dTs),  re.  [F.  mamoudis,  fr.  Hind. 
mahmudl  a  musUn.]     Coarse  plain  India  muslins. 

Mam-mol'o-gy  (mam-mol'o-ji^),  re.  [Mamma  ■\- 
-logy.]    Mastology.     See  Mammalogy. 

Mam'mon  (mlm'mun),  re.  [L.  mammona,  Gr.  /xa/a- 
fiiava^  riches,  Syr.  mamond  ;  cf.  Heb.  matmon  a  hiding 
place,  subterranean  storehouse,  treasury,  fr.  idman  to 
hide.]  Riches ;  wealth ;  the  god  of  riches ;  riches,  per- 
sonified. 

Ye  can  not  serve  God  and  Mammon.     Matt.  vi.  24. 

Mam'mon-lsh,  a.  Actuated  or  prompted  by  a  devotion 
to  money  getting  or  the  service  of  Mammon.        Carlyle. 

Mam'mon-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  Devotion  to  the  pursuit 
of  wealth  ;  worldliness.  Carlyle. 

Mam'mon-ist,  re.    A  mammonite. 

Mam'mon-lte  (-it),  re.  One  devoted  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  or  the  service  of  Mammon.     C.  Kingsley. 

IHam'mon-1-za'tlon  (-T-za'shiin),  re.  The  process  of 
making  mammonish ;  the  state  of  being  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mammonism. 

Mam'mon-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.    To  make  mammonish. 

Mam-mOBe'  (mSm-mos'),  a.  [L.  mammosus  having 
large  breasts,  mamma  breast.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  form 
of  the  breast ;  breast-shaped. 
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Uani'moth  (mSm'mSth),  n,  [Ruas.  m&mont,  m&- 
mant,  fr.  Tartar  mamma  the  earth.  Certain  Tartar 
races,  the  Tungoosea  and  Takoota,  believed  that  the 
mammoth  worked  its  way  in  the  earth  like  a  mole.] 
(Zo'ol.)  An  extinct,  hairy,  maned  elephant  (Elephas 
primigenius),  of  enormous  size,  remains  of  which  are 
fomid  in  the  northern  parts  of  both  continents.  The 
last  of  the  race,  in  Europe,  were  coeval  with  prehistoric 
man. 


Restoration  of  Mammoth. 

I^^  Several  specimens  have  been  found  in  Siberia 

Preserved  entire,  with   the   flesh  and  hair  remaining, 
hey  were  imbedded  in  the  ice  cliffs  at  a  remote  period, 
and  became  exposed  by  the  melting  of  the  ice. 

Marn'moth  (m5m'm5th),  a.  Resembling  the  mam- 
moth in  size ;  very  large ;  gigantic ;  as,  a  mammoth  ox. 

Itlam'mo-tlirept  (-mS-thript),  re.    [Gr.  fia^inoflpeTn-ot ; 
liif^lia  grandmother  -|-  Tpe(jieLv  to  nourish.]     A  child 
brought  up  by  its  grandmother  ;  a  spoiled  child.     [-K.] 
O,  you  are  a  mere  mammothrept  in  judgment.     B.  Jonson. 

Mam'my  (-my),  n. ;  pi.  Mammies  (-miz).  A  child's 
name  for  mamma,  mother. 

II  Mam'zer  (-zer),  n.  [Heb.  Tnamzer.l  A  person  born 
of  relations  between  whom  marriage  was  forbidden  by 
the  Mosaic  law  ;  a  bastard.  Deut.  xxiii.  2  {Douay  ver- 
sion). 

man  (mSn),  n.~;  pi.  Men  (men).  [AS.  mann,  man, 
monn,  mon;  akin  to  OS.,  D.,  &  OHG.  man,  G.  mann, 
Icel.  maSr,  for  mannr,  Dan.  mand,  Sw.  man,  Goth. 
manna,  Skr.  manu,  mCinus,  and  perh.  to  Skr.  man  to 
think,  and  E.  mind.  VlOi.  Cf.  Minx  a  pert  girl.]  1.  A 
human  being ;  —  opposed  to  beast. 

These  men  went  about  wide,  and  man  found  they  none, 

But  fair  country,  and  wild  beast  many  [a]  one.    JR.  of  Glouc. 

The  king  is  but  a  man,  as  I  am ;  the  violet  smells  to  him  as  it 
doth  to  nie.  Shak. 

2.  Especially :  An  adult  male  person  ;  a  grown-up 
male  person,  as  distinguished  from  a  woman  or  a  child. 

"When  I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things. 

1  Cor.  xiii.  11. 
Ceneus,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man.         Dryden. 

3.  The  human  race ;  mankind. 

And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness, and  let  them  have  dominion.  Gen.  i.  26. 


The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  majt. 
4.  The  male  portion  of  the  human  race. 


Pope. 


Woman  has,  in  general,  much  stronger  propensity  than  man 
to  the  discharge  of  parental  duties.  Cewper. 

5.  One  possessing  in  a  high  degree  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  manhood ;  one  having  manly  excellence  of 
any  kind.  ShaTi. 

This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all :  .  .  .  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 

And  say  to  all  the  world  "  This  was  a  manr'  Shak. 

6.  An  adult  male  servant ;  also,  a  vassal ;  a,  subject. 

Like  master,  like  man.  Old  Proverb. 

The  vassal,  or  tenant,  kneeling,  ungirt,  uncovered,  and  hold- 
ing up  his  hands  between  those  of  his  lord,  professed  that  he 
did  become  his  man  from  that  day  forth,  of  life,  hmb,  and 
earthly  honor.  Blackstone. 

7.  A  term  of  familiar  address  often  implying  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker  some  degree  of  authority,  impatience, 
or  haste ;  as.  Come,  man,  we  've  no  time  to  lose  ! 

8.  A  married  man ;  a  husband ;  —  correlative  to  wife. 

I  pronounce  that  they  are  man  and  wife. 

Book  of  Com.  Prayer. 
Every  wife  ouglit  to  answer  for  her  man.    Addison. 

9.  One,  or  any  one,  indefinitely ;  —  a  modified  survival 
of  the  Saxon  use  of  man,  or  more,  as  an  Indefinite  pronoun, 

A  man  can  not  make  him  laugh.  Shak. 

A  man  would  expect  to  find  some  antiquities ;  but  all  they 

have  to  show  of  this  nature  is  an  old  rostrum  of  a  Roman  ship. 

Addison. 

10.  One  of  the  pieces  with  which  certain  games,  as 
chess  or  draughts,  are  played. 

([I^°*  Man  is  often  used  as  a  prefix  in  composition,  or 
as  a  separate  adjective,  its  sense  being  usually  self-ex- 
plaining ;  as,  man  child,  man  eater  or  mareeater,  man- 
eatmg,  man  hater  or  marehater,  man-hating,  marehunter, 
mare-hunting,  marekiller,  mare-kiUing,  man  midwife, 
man  pleaser,  man  servant,  m.«7i-shaped,  mareslayer,  man- 
stealer,  more-stealing,  marethief,  man  worship,  etc. 

Man  is  also  used  as  a  suffix  to  denote  a  person  of  the 
male  sex  havmg  a  business  which  pertains  to  the  thing 
spoken  of  m  the  qualifying  part  of  the  compound ;  ash- 
man, butterman,  laundrymare,  lumbermareLinilkmon, 
hremare,  showman,  waterman,  woodman.  Where  the 
combination  is  not  familiar,  or  where  some  specific  mean- 
ing of  the  compound  is  to  be  avoided,  man  is  used  as  a 


. — „,  ...„„„  „ju,i   uuiti  man,  hardware  man,  wood  man 
(as  distinguished  from  woodman). 


separate  substantive  in  the  foregoing  sense ;  as,  apple 

man,  cloth  man,  coal  "■"-    ' — " •>   ~~ 

as  distinguished  from 

Man  ap«  (Zool.),  an  anthropoid  ape,  as  the  gorlUa.  — 
Man  at  aniiB,  a  designation  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  for  a  soldier  fully  armed.  -  Man  engine, 
L^olS  "i^  i-^  *°"'  raising  or  lowering  people  through 
considerable  distances ;  specifically  (Mining),  a  contnv- 
ance  by  which  miners  ascend  or  descend  in  a  shaft.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  landings  in  the  shaft  and  an  equal 
number  of  shelves  on  a  vertical  rod  which  has  an  up  and 
aown  motion  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  suc- 


cessive landings.  A  man  steps  from  a  landing  to  a  shell 
and  is  lifted  or  lowered  to  the  next  landing,  upon  which 
he  then  steps,  and  so  on,  traveling  by  successive  stages. 
— Man  Friday,  a  person  wholly  subservient  to  the  will  of 
another,  like  Robinson  Crusoe's  servant  Friday.  —  Man  of 
straw,  a  puppet ;  one  who  is  controlled  by  others ;  also, 
one  who  is  not  responsible  pecuniarily.  — Man-of-the-earth 
(Bot.),  a  twining  plant  (Ipomcsa  pandurata)  with  leaves 
and  flowers  much  like  those  of  the  morning-glory,  but 
having  an  immense  tuberous  farinaceous  root.  —  Man  of 
war.  (a)  A  warrior ;  a  soldier.  SMk.  (6)  (Naul.)  See  in 
the  Vocabulary.  —  To  be  one's  own  man,  to  have  command 
of  one's  self ;  not  to  be  subject  to  anotlier. 

Man  (mSn),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Manned  (mSnd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Manning.]  1.  To  supply  with  men  ;  to  fur- 
nish with  a  sufiicient  force  or  complement  of  men,  as 
for  management,  service,  defense,  or  the  like ;  to  guard ; 
as,  to  man  a  ship,  boat,  or  fort. 

See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall  I  Shak. 

They  man  their  boats,  and  all  their  young  men  arm.     Waller. 

2.  To  furnish  with  strength  for  action ;  to  prepare  for 
efficiency  ;  to  fortify.  "  Theodosius  having  manned  his 
soul  with  proper  reflections."  Addison. 

3.  To  tame,  as  a  hawk.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

4.  To  furnish  with  a  servant,  or  servants.  [06i.]  Shak. 

5.  To  wait  on  as  a  manservant.     [06«.]  Shak. 
^^^  In  "  Othello,"  V.  ii.  270,  the  meaning  is  uncertain, 

being,  perhaps :  To  point,  to  aim,  or  to  manage. 

To  man  a  yard  (Naut.),  to  send  men  upon  a  yard,  as 
for  furling  or  reefing  a  sail —  To  man  the  yards  {Naut.), 
to  station  men  on  the  yards  as  a  salute  or  mark  of  re- 
spect. 

Man'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Marriageable.     [06s.] 

Man'ace  (man'is),  re.  &  v.    Same  as  Menace.    [06s.] 

Man'a-cle  (-a-k'l),  re.  [OE.  manicle,  OF.  municle,  F. 
manicle  sort  of  glove,  manacle,  L.  manicula  a  little  hand, 
dim.  of  manus  hand ;  cf.  L.  manica  sleeve,  manacle,  fr. 
manus.  See  Manual.]  A  handcuff;  a  shackle  for  the 
hand  or  wrist ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

Doctrine  unto  fools  is  as  fetters  on  the  feet,  and  like  mana- 
cles on  the  right  hand.  Ecclus.  xxi.  19. 

Man'a-cle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Manacled  (-k'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Manaclinq  (-klTng).]  To  put  handcufts  or 
other  fastening  upon,  for  confining  the  hands ;  to  shackle ; 
to  confine ;  to  restrain  from  the  use  of  the  limbs  or  nat- 
ural powers. 

Is  it  thus  you  use  this  monarch,  to  manacle  and  shackle  him 
hand  and  foot  ?  Arbuthnot. 

Man'age  (mSn'aj),  re.  [F.  manege,  It.  maneggio,  fr. 
mameggia7-eto ma,na,ge,  ir.Jj.  mannshand.  Perhaps  some- 
what influenced  by  F.  menage  housekeeping,  OF.  mes- 
rea<7e,akin  to  E.  mansion.  See  Mantjal,  and  cf.  Manege.] 
The  handling  or  government  of  anything,  but  esp.  of  a 
horse;  management;  administration.  See  Manege.  [06s.] 

Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and  vianage  of  actions,  embrace 

more  than  they  can  hold.  Bacon. 

Down,  down  I  come  ;  like  glistering  Phaethon 

Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades.  Shak. 

The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl.  Shak. 

<^ff^  This  word,  in  its  limited  sense  of  management  of 
a  horse,  has  been  displaced  by  manege;  in  its  more  gen- 
eral meaning,  by  management. 

Man'age  (mSn'Sj,),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Managed 
(-ti34) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Managing  (-a-jing).]  [From 
Manage,  re.]  1.  To  have  under  control  and  direction ;  to 
conduct ;  to  guide ;  to  administer  ;  to  treat  ;  to  handle. 

Long  tubes  are  cumbersome,  and  scarce  to  be  easily  managed. 

Sir  I.  Newton. 
What  wars  I  manage,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain.      Prior. 

2.  Hence  :  Esp.,  to  guide  by  careful  or  delicate  treat- 
ment ;  to  wield  with  address ;  to  make  subservient  by  art- 
ful conduct ;  to  bring  around  cunningly  to  one's  plans. 

It  was  so  much  his  interest  to  manage  his  Protestant  subjects. 

Addison. 

It  was  not  her  humor  to  manage  those  over  whom  she  had 

gained  an  ascendant.  Bp.  Hard. 

3.  To  train  in  the  manege,  as  a  horse  ;  to  exercise  in 
graceful  or  artful  action. 

4.  To  treat  with  care ;  to  husband.  Dryden. 

5.  To  bring  about ;  to  contrive.  Shak. 
Syn.  —  To  direct ;   govern ;  control ;   wield ;   order ; 

contrive ;  concert ;  conduct ;  transact. 

Man'age,  v.  i.  To  direct  affairs ;  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness or  affairs ;  to  administer. 

Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee.  J>ryden. 

Man'age-a-bll'l-ty  (-a-bil'i-tjr),  re.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  manageable  ;  manageableness. 

Man'age-a-Me  (mSn'aj-a-b'l),  a.  Such  as  can  be 
managed  or  used ;  suffering  control ;  governable  ;  tracta- 
ble ;  subservient ;  as,  a  manageable  horse. 

Syn Governable  ;  tractable  ;  controllable ;  docile. 

—  Man'age-a-ble-ness,  re.  —  Man'age-a-bly,  adv. 

Man'age-leSS,  a.     Unmanageable,     [i?.] 

Man'age-ment  (-ment),re.  [From  Manage,  i;.]  1.  The 
act  or  art  of  managing ;  the  manner  of  treating,  directing, 
carrying  on,  or  using,  for  a  purpose  ;  conduct ;  adminis- 
tration ;  guidance  j  control ;  as,  the  management  of  a 
family  or  of  a  farm ;  the  management  of  state  affairs. 
"  The  management  of  the  voice."  E.  Porter. 

2.  Business  dealing  ;  negotiation ;  arrangement. 

He  had  great  managements  vntl\  ecclesiastics.    Addison, 

3.  Judicious  use  of  means  to  accomplish  an  end  ;  con- 
duct directed  by  art  or  address ;  skillful  treatment ;  cun- 
ning practice ;  —  often  in  a  bad  sense. 

Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide  ; 

Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other  side.  Drtjden. 

4.  The  collective  body  of  those  who  manage  or  direct 
any  enterprise  or  interest ;  the  board  of  managers. 

Syn.  — Conduct;  admihistration ;  government;  direc- 
tion ;  guidance  ;  care  ;  charge  ;  contrivance ;  intrigue. 

Man'a-ger  (-S-jer),  re.  1.  One  who  manages  ;  s  con- 
ductor or  director ;  as,  the  manager  of  a  theater. 

A  skillful  manager  oi  the  rabble.  Smith. 


2.  A  person  who  conducts  business  or  household  af- 
fairs with  economy  and  frugality ;  a  good  economist. 

A  prince  of  great  aspiring  thoughts  ;  in  the  main,  a  manager 
of  his  treasure.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  A  contriver ;  an  intriguer.  Shak. 
Man'a-ge'ri-al  (mSn'fi-je'ri-al),  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

to  management  or  a  manager  ;  as,  managerial  qualities. 
"il/ana(/eriaZ  responsibility."  C.  Bronte. 

Man'a-ger-Ship  (mSn'a-jer-shTp),  re.  The  office  or 
position  of  a  manager. 

Man'age-ry  (-aj-ry),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  menagerie,  mes- 
nagerie.  See  Manage,  re.,  and  cf.  Menagekie.]  1.  Man- 
agement ;  manner  of  using ;  conduct ;  direction. 

2.  Husbandry  ;  economy  ;  frugality.  £p.  Burnet. 

Man'a-Un  (-a-kin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  &  G.  manakin;  prob. 
the  native  name.]  {Zool.) 
Any  one  of  numerous  small 
birds  belonging  to  Pipra, 
Manacus,  and  other  genera 
of  the  family  Pipridse, 
They  are  mostly  natives  of 
Central  and  South  America. 
Some  are  bright-colored, 
and  others  have  the  wings 
and  tail  curiously  orna- 
mented. The  name  is  some- 
times applied  to  related 
birds  of  other  families. 

Man'a-kin,  re.    A  dwarf. 

Man'a-tee'  (mSn'a-te'),  n.     _  _ 
tive  name  in  Hayti.     Cf.  Lajiantin.]     (Zool.)  Any  spe- 
cies of  Trichechus,  a  genus  of  sirenians ;  —  called  also 
sea  cow.    [Written  also  manaty,  manati.'] 


Golden-winged  Manakin 
(Pipra  chrysoptera). 

See  Manikin.  Shak. 

[Sp.  manati,  from  the  na- 


American  Manatee  (T.  Americanus). 

^ff"  One  species  { Trichechus  Senegalensis)  inhabits 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  ;  another  ( T.  Americanus)  in- 
habits the  east  coast  of  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  Florida  manatee  ( T.  latiroslris)  is  by  some 
considered  a  distinct  species,  by  others  it  is  thought  to 
be  a  variety  of  T.  Americanus.  It  sometimes  becomes 
fifteen  feet  or  more  in  length,  and  lives  both  in  fresh  and 
salt  water.    It  is  hunted  for  its  oU  and  flesh. 

Ma-na'tion  (ma-na'shiin),  re.  [L.  manatio,  fr.  mo- 
nare  to  flow.]    The  act  of  issuing  or  flowing  out.    [06s.] 

ManlJOte'  (man'bof),  n.  [AS.  man  man,  vassal -|- 
bSt  recompense.]  (^Anglo-Saxon  Law)  A  sum  paid  to  a 
lord  as  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  killing  his  man 
(that  is,  his  vassal,  servant,  or  tenant).  Spelman. 

Man'ca  (mSn'ka),  re.     [LL.]     See  Manccs. 

Manche  (mansh),  n.  [Also  maunch."]  [F.  manche, 
fr.  L.  manica.    See  Manacle.]    A  sleeve.     [06s.] 

Man'Chet  (mSn'chet),  n.  Fine  white  bread ;  a  loaf  of 
fine  bread.     [Archaic']  Bacon.    Tennyson. 

Man'Chi-neel'  (mSn'cht-nel'),  n.  [Sp.  manzanillo,. 
fr.  manzana  an  apple,  fr.  L.  malum  Matianum  a  kind  of 
apple.  Sb  called  because  its  fruit  resembles  an  apple.] 
(Bot.)  A  euphorbiaceous  tree  (Hippomane  Ilancinella) 
of  tropical  America,  having  a  poisonous  and  blistering 
mUky  juice,  and  poisonous  acrid  fruit  somewhat  resem- 
bling an  apple. 

Bastard  mancUneel,  a  tree  (Cameraria  latifolia)  oi  the 
East  Indies,  having  similar  poisonous  properties.  lAndley. 

Man-chOO'  (mSn-choo'),  re.  &  a.     See  Mantchoo. 

Man'ci-pate  (mSn'sT-pat),  v.  t.  [L.  mancipatus,  p.  p. 
of  mancipare  to  sell.  Cf .  Emancipate.]  To  enslave ;  to 
bind  ;  to  restrict.     [06s.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Man'cl'Pa'tion  (-pa'shiin),  ».  [Jj.  mancipalio  a  trans- 
fer.]    Slavery ;  involuntary  servitude.    [06s.]   Johnson. 

Man'cl-pl8  (miJu'sT-p'l),  re.  [From  OF.  mancipe 
slave,  servant  (with  I  inserted,  as  in  participle),  fr.  L. 
mancipium.  See  Mancipate.]  A  steward ;  a  purveyor, 
particularly  of  a  college  or  Inn  of  Court.  Chaucer. 

Man-co'na  barJt'  (miJn-ko'na  bark').  (Bot.)  See 
Sassy  bakk. 

Man'CUS  (mSn'kiSs),  n.  [AS.]  An  old  Anglo  Saxon 
coin  both  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  variously  estimated 
values.  The  silver  mancus  was  equal  to  about  one  shil- 
ling of  modern  English  money. 

-man'cy  (-mSn'sJ).  [Gr.  fiavreCa  divination  :  cf.  F. 
-mancie.']  A  combining  form  denoting  divination;  as, 
aleuromancj/,  chiromancy,  necromancy,  etc. 

Mand  (mand),  n.    A  demand.     [06s.]    See  Demand. 

II  Man-da'mus  (mSn-da'miSs),  n.  [L.,  we  command, 
fr.  mandare  to  command.]  (Law)  A  writ  issued  by  a 
superior  court  and  directed  to  some  inferior  tribunal,  or 
to  some  corporation  or  person  exercising  authority,  com- 
manding the  performance  of  some  specified  duty. 

Man'da-rln'  (mSu'da-ren'),  n.  [Pg.  mandarim,  from 
Malay  mantri  minister  of  state,  prop,  a  Huid.  word,  fr. 
Skr.  mantrin  a  counselor,  mantra  a  counsel,  man  to 
think.]  1.  A  Chinese  public  officer  or  nobleman;  a 
civil  or  military  official  in  China  and  Annam. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  small  orange,  with  easily  separable  rind. 
It  is  thought  to  be  of  Chinese  origin,  and  is  counted  a 
distinct  species  ( Citrus  nobilis). 

Mandarin  duck  (Zool.),  a  beautiful  Asiatic  duck  (Z>cn- 
dronessa  galenciilata),  often  domesticated,  and  regarded 
by  the  Chinese  as  an  emblem  of  conjugal  affection. — 
Mandarin  language,  the  spoken  or  colloquial  language  of 
educated  people  in  China. —Mandarin  yellow  (Cftt-m.),  an 
artificial  aniline  dyestuff  used  for  coloring  silk  and  wool, 
and  regarded  as  a  complex  derivative  of  quinoline. 

Man'da-iln'ate  (-fit),  n.  The  collective  body  of  offi- 
cials or  persons  of  rank  in  China.  S.  ]V.  WtUiama. 


Ose,    unite,   r^de,   full.   Up,    taa  ;    pltf  ;    fcTod,   tSbt ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    bo  ;    fling,   iuk ;    tben.   tliiu ;    box  ;    zh  =  z  In  azure. 


MANDARINIC 

Man'da-rln'lc  (man'da-ren'Tk  or  -rin'ik),  a.  Appro- 
priate or  peculiar  to  a  mandarin. 

Man'da-rin'ing,  n.  {Dyeing)  The  process  of  giving 
an  orange  color  to  goods  formed  of  animal  tissue,  as  sSSi. 
or  wool,  not  by  coloring  matter,  but  by  producing  a 
certain  change  in  the  fiber  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric 
acid.  Tomlinson. 

IHan'da-rin'ism  (-ren'Tz'm),  n.  A  government  by  man- 
darins ;  character  or  spirit  of  the  mandarins.    F.  Lieber. 

Man'da-ta-ry  (mSn'da-ta-ry),  re.  [L.  ma7idutarius, 
fr.  mandatum  a  charge,  commission,  order  :  cf.  F.  7nan- 
dataire.  See  Mandate.]  1.  One  to  whom  a  command 
or  cliarge  is  given  ;  lience,  specifically,  a  person  to  whom 
the  pope  has,  by  his  prerogative,  given  a  mandate  or  or- 
der for  liis  benefice.  Ayliffe. 

2.  {Law)  One  wlio  undertakes  to  discharge  a  specific 
business  commission  ;  a  mandatory.  Wharton. 

man'date  (man'dSt),  n,  [L.  mandatum,  fr.  7nandare 
to  commit  to  one's  cliarge,  order,  orig.,  to  put  into  one's 
hand  ;  manus  hand  -J-  dare  to  give  :  cf.  F.  mandat.  See 
Manual,  Date  a  time,  and  cf.  Commend,  Maundy  Thurs- 
day.] 1.  An  official  or  authoritative  command  ;  an  or- 
der or  injunction  ;  a  commission  ;  a  judicial  precept. 
This  dream  all-powerful  Juno  sends  :  I  bear 
Her  mighty  yiiandates,  and  her  words  you  hear.     Dryden. 

2.  {Canon  into)  A  rescript  of  the  pope,  commanding 
an  ordinary  collator  to  put  the  person  therein  named  in 
possession  of  the  first  vacant  benefice  in  his  collation. 

3.  {Scots  Law)  A  contract  by  which  one  employs  an- 
other to  manage  any  business  for  him.  By  the  Roman 
law,  it  must  have  been  gratuitous.  Erskine. 

II  Man-da'tor  (mSn-da'tSr),  n.  [L.]  1.  A  director ; 
one  who  gives  a  mandate  or  order.  Ayliffe. 

2.  {Rom.  Law)  The  person  who  employs  another  to 
perform  a  mandate.  Bouvier. 

Man'da-tO-ry  (man'da-to-ry),  a.  [L.  mandatorius.'] 
Containing  a  command  ;  preceptive ;  directory. 

Man'da-to-ry,  n.    Same  as  Mandataky. 

Man'del-ate  (man'dSl-at),  n.  {Ckem.)  A  salt  of  man- 
delie  acid. 

Man-del'lc  (mSn-dSl'ik),  a.  [G.  mandel  almond.] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to  an  acid  first  obtained  from  ben- 
zoic aldehyde  (oil  of  bitter  almonds),  as  a  white  crystal- 
line substance  ;  —  called  also  phenyl  glycolic  acid. 

Man'der  (man'der),  V.  i.  &  i.     See  Maunder. 

Man'der-il  (-11),  n.     A  mandrel. 

Man'dl-ble  (-dl-b'l),  re.  [L.  mandibula,  mandibulum, 
fr.  mandere  to  chew.  Cf.  Manger.]  1.  {Anal.)  The 
bone,  or  principal  bone,  of  the  lower  jaw ;  the  inferior 
maxilla  ;  —  also  applied  to  either  the  upper  or  the  lower 
jaw  in  the  beak  of  birds. 

2.  {Zool.)  Tlie  anterior  pair  of  mouth  organs  of  in- 
sects, crustaceans,  and  related  animals,  whether  adapted 
for  biting  or  not.     See  Ulnst.  of  Diptera. 

Man-dib'U-lar  (mSn-dib'u-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mandibu- 
laire.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mandible ;  hke  a  mandible. 
—  n.     The  principal  mandibular  bone  ;  the  mandible. 

Mandibular  arch  (Anal.),  the  most  anterior  visceral 
arch,  —  that  in  which  the  mandible  is  developed. 

Man-dib'U-late  (-fi-lat),       \a.    (ZoM.)  Provided  with 

IHan-dib'u-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  J  mandibles  adapted  for 
biting,  as  many  insects. 

Man-dib'n-late  (-lat),  re.  {Zool.)  An  insect  having 
mandibles. 

Man'dl-bU'll-fonn  (man'dt-bu'li-fSrm),  a.  {Zool.) 
Having  the  form  of  a  mandible  ;  —  said  especially  of  the 
maxillae  of  an  insect  when  hard  and  adapted  for  biting. 

man-dlb'U-Io-hy'oid  (m5n-dib'ii-16-hi'oid),  a.  {Anat.) 
Pertaining  both  to  the  mandibular  and  the  hyoid  arch, 
or  situated  between  them. 

man'dil  (man'dil),  re.  [OF.  mandil ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg. 
mandil  a  coarse  apron,  a  haircloth  ;  all  from  Ar.  mandil 
tablecloth,  liandkerchief,  mantle,  fr.  LGr.  /u.ai'S^Aiov,  fr. 
L.  mantile,  mantels.  See  Mantle.]  A  loose  outer  gar- 
ment worn  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

man-dil'ion  (man-dll'yiin),  re.  See  Mandil.  Chapman. 

Man-dln'gOS  (man-dln'goz),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Mandingo. 
{Eihnol. )  An  extensive  and  powerful  tribe  of  "West  Af- 
rican negroes. 

nian'dl-OC  (man'dT-ok),  1         /  n  ,  n  a      t,t 

II  Man'di-0'ca  (man'de-o'ka),  (  "•    '-^'"■^  ^ee  Manioc. 

Man'dle-Stone'  (man'd'l-ston'),  re.  [G.  mandelstein 
almond  stone.]     {Min.)  Amygdaloid. 

Mand'ment  (mand'ment),  re.   Commandment.    [0J«.] 

INan'dO-lin    )  (man'do-lTn),   re.      [F.   mandoline.  It. 

Man'do-line )  mandoline,  dim.  of  mandola,  fr.  L. 
pandm-a.  See  Bandore.]  {Mus.)  A  small  and  beauti- 
fully shaped  instrument  resembling  the  lute. 

man'dore  (-dor),  re.  [See  Mandolin,  and  Bandore.] 
iMus.)  A  kind  of  four-stringed  lute. 

]YIan-drag'0-ra  (man-drag'o-ra),re.  [h. ,  mandragoras 
the  mandrake.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants;  the  man- 
drake.   See  Mandrake,  1. 

Man-drag'0-rite  (-rit),  re.  One  who  habitually  intox- 
icates himself  with  a  narcotic  obtained  from  mandrake. 

Man'drake  (man'drak), 
re.  [AS.  mandragora,  L. 
mandragoras,  fr.  Gr.  /liai/- 
fipayopo!  :  cf.  F.  mandru- 
gore.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  low 
plant  {Mandragora  offici- 
narum)  of  the  Nightshade 
family,  having  a  fleshy 
root,  often  forked,  and 
supposed  to  resemble  a 
man.  It  was  therefore 
supposed  to  have  animal 
life,  and  to  cry  out  when 
pulled  up.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  are  strongly  nar- 
cotic. It  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  region. 


Root  and  Branch  of  Mandrake. 


And  shrieks  like  mandrakes,  torn  out  of  the  earth, 

That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad.  Shak. 


Mandrill. 
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^W  The  mandrake  of  Scripture  was  perhaps  the  same 
plant,  but  proof  is  vvanting. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  May  apple  {Podophyllum  peltatum.). 
See  May  apple  under  May,  and  Podophyllum.     \_U.  S.'] 

Man'drel  (man'drSl),  re.  [F.  mandrin,  prob.  through 
(assumed)  LL.  mamphurinum,  fr.  L.  mamphur  a  bow 
drill.]  {Mach.)  {a)  A  bar  of  metal  inserted  in  the  work 
to  shape  it,  or  to  hold  it,  as  in  a  lathe,  during  the  process 
of  manufacture ;  an  arbor.  (6)  The  hve  spindle  of  a 
turning  lathe  ;  the  revolving  arbor  of  a  circular  saw.  It 
is  usually  driven  by  a  pulley.     [Written  also  manderil.~\ 

Mandrel  lathe,  a  lathe  with  a  stout  spindle,  adapted  esp. 
for  chucking,  as  for  forming  hollow  articles  by  turning 
or  spmnmg. 

Man'drUl  (-drTl),  re.  [Cf.  F.  mandrille,  Sp.  mandril, 
It.  mandrillo ;  prob.  the 
native  name  in  Africa, 
Cf.  Drill  an  ape.]  {Zo- 
ol.)  A  large  West  Afri- 
can baboon  {Cynocepha^ 
lus,  or  Pupio,  mormon). 
The  adult  male  has,  on 
the  sides  of  the  nose, 
large,  naked,  grooved 
svifcllings,  conspicuously 
striped  with  blue  and 
red. 

Man'du-ca-We  (mSn'- 

dii-ka-b'l),   a.      [Cf.    F. 

manducable.    See  Man- 

DUCATE.]     Such  as  can  be  chewed  ;  fit  to  be  eaten,    [i?.] 

Any  manducable  creature.         Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Man'dU-Cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Manducated 
(-ka'ted)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Manducating  (-ka'ting).] 
[L.  manducatus,  p.  p.  of  manducare  to  chew.  See  Man- 
ger.]   To  masticate  ;  to  chew ;  to  eat.   [if.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

man'du-ca'tlon  (-ka'shun),  re.  [L.  manducaiio  :  cf .  F. 
manducation.']   The  act  of  chewing,     [i?.]    Jer.  Taylor. 

Man'dU-ca-tO-ry  (mSn'dli-ka-to-ry),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  employed  in,  chewing.  Owen. 

II  Man-dU'CUS  (man-du'kus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  manducare 
to  chew.]  {Gr.  &  Bom.  Antiq.)  A  grotesque  mask, 
representing  a  person  chewing  or  grimacing,  worn  in 
processions  and  by  comic  actors  on  the  stage. 

mane  (man),  re.  [AS.  manu ;  akin  to  OD.  mane,  D. 
Tnaan,  G.  jndhne,  OHG.  mana,  Icel.  more,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
m.an,  AS.  itiene  necklace,  Icel.  men,  L.  monile,  Gr.  /id- 
i/os,  jadj/i/os,  Skr.  manyd  neck  muscles.  V275.]  The 
long  and  heavy  hair  growing  on  the  upper  side  of,  or 
about,  the  neck  of  some  quadrupedal  animals,  as  the 
horse,  the  lion,  etc.     See  Illust.  of  Horse. 

Man'-eat'er  (mSn'et'er),  re.  {Zool.)  One  who,  or 
that  which,  has  an  appetite  for  human  flesh ;  specifically, 
one  of  certain  large  sharks  (esp.  Carcharodon  Bonde- 
leti) ;  also,  a  lion  or  a  tiger  which  has  acquired  the  habit 
of  feeding  upon  human  flesh. 

Maned  (mand),  a.     Having  a  mane. 

Maned  seal  (Zool.),  the  sea  lion.  —  Maned  Bheep  (Zool.), 
the  aoudad. 

Ma-nege' (ma-nazh';  277),ra.  [F.  manege.  See  Man- 
Age,  re.]    1.  Art  of  horsemanship,  or  of  training  horses. 

2.  A  school  for  teaching  horsemanship,  and  for  train- 
ing horses.  Oiesterfield . 

II  Ma'neh  (ma'ne),  re.  [Heb.  mdneh.']  A  Hebrew 
weight  for  gold  or  silver,  being  one  hundred  shekels  of 
gold  and  sixty  shekels  of  silver.  Ezek.  xlv.  12. 

Mane'Iess  (man'les),  a.     Having  no  mane. 

ManelesB  lion  (Zool.),  a  variety  of  the  lion  having  a 
short,  inconspicuous  mane.  It  inhabits  Arabia  and  ad- 
jacent countries. 

Man'e-quin  (man'e-kTn),  re.  [See  Manikln.]  An  ar- 
tist's model  of  wood  or  other  material. 

Ma-ne'rl-al  (ma-ne'rl-al),  a.     See  Manorlal. 

II  ma'nes  (ma'nez),  re.  pi.  [L.]  {Rom.  Antiq.)  The 
benevolent  spirits  of  the  dead,  especially  of  dead  ances- 
tors, regarded  as  family  deities  and  protectors. 

Hail,  O  ye  holy  manes  '.  Dryden. 

Mane'sheet'  (man'shef),  re.  A  covering  placed  over 
the  upper  part  of  a  horse's  head. 

Ma-neu'ver   I  (ma-noo'ver),  re.     [F.   manceuvre,  OF. 

Ma-noeu'vre  )  manuevre,  LL.  manopera,  lit.,  hand 
work,  manual  labor ;  L.  Tnanus  hand  +  opera,  fr.  opus 
work.   See  Manual,  Operate,  and  cf.  Mainor,  Manure.] 

1.  Management ;  dexterous  movement ;  specif.,  a  mili- 
tary or  naval  evolution,  movement,  or  change  of  position. 

2.  Management  with  address  or  artful  design  ;  adroit 
proceeding ;  stratagem, 

Ma-neu'ver,  )  v.  i.       [imp.  &  p.  p.  Maneuvered 

Ma-noeu'vre, )  (-verd),  or  Manoeuvred  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Maneuvering  (-ver-Tng),  or  Manceuvring  (-vring).] 
[Cf.  F.  manosuvrer.  See  Maneuver,  re.]  1.  To  per- 
form a  movement  or  movements  in  military  or  naval 
tactics ;  to  make  changes  in  position  with  reference  to 
getting  advantage  in  attack  or  defense. 

2.  To  manage  with  address  or  art ;  to  scheme. 

Ma-neu'ver,  )  v.  t.    To  change  the  positions  of,  as  of 

Ma-noeu'vre,  i     troops  or  ships. 

5JfS»1,?J/:w  (-^~^\-^'')'  \  re.    One  who  maneuvers. 
Ma-noeu'vrer  (-vrer),      ) 

This  charming  widow  Beaumont  is  a  mancewrer.  We  can't 
well  make  an  English  word  of  it.  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Man'ful  (man'ful),  a.  Showing  manliness,  or  manly 
spirit ;  hence,  brave,  courageous,  resolute,  noble.  "  Man- 
ful hardiness."  CAaucer.  —  Man'ful-ly,  adv.  — Man'- 
ful-ness,  re. 

Man'ga-bey  (man'ga-by),  re.  [So  called  by  Buffon 
from  Mangaby,  in  Madagascar,  where  he  erroneously 
supposed  them  to  be  native.]  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  several 
African  monkeys  of  the  genus  Cercocebus,  as  the  sooty 
mangabey  {C.  fxdiginosus),  which  is  sooty  black.  [Also 
written  m.angahy.'] 

Man'gan  (mSn'gan),  re.    See  Mangonel. 
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Man'ga-nate  (mSn'ga-nSt),  re.     [Cf.  F.  m.anganal/i.'\ 

{Chem.)  A  salt  of  manganic  acid. 

J^^  The  manganates  are  usually  green,  and  are  well- 
known  compounds,  though  derived  from  a  hypothetical 
acid. 

Man'ga-ne'sate  (mSn'ga-ne'sat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  man- 
ganate.     [Ofti.] 

Man'ga-nese'  (man'ga-ues'),  re.  [F.  manganese,  It, 
manganese,  sasso  magnesia  ;  prob.  corrupted  from  L, 
magnes,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  magnet.  See 
Magnet,  and  cf.  Magnesia.]  {Chem.)  An  element  ob- 
tained by  reduction  of  its  oxide,  as  a  hard,  grayish  white 
metal,  fusible  with  difficulty,  but  easily  oxidized.  Its 
ores  occur  abundantly  in  nature  as  the  minerals  pyrolu- 
site,  manganite,  etc.     Symbol  Mn.    Atomic  weight  54.8. 

(5^^  An  alloy  of  manganese  with  iron  (called  fetTO- 
manganese)  is  used  to  increase  the  density  and  hardness 
of  steel. 

Black  oxide  of  manganeEe,  Manganese  dioxide  or  peroxide, 
or  Black  manganese  ( C/(e);i . ),  a  heavy  black  powder,  MnOj, 
occurring  native  as  the  mineral  pyrolusite,  and  valuable 
as  a  strong  oxidizer ;  —  called  also  familiarly  manganese. 
It  colors  glass  violet,  and  is  used  as  a  decolorizer  to  re- 
move the  green  tint  of  impure  glass.  — Manganese  bronze, 
an  alloy  made  by  adding  from  one  to  two  per  cent  oi 
manganese  to  the  copper  and  zinc  used  in  brass. 

Man'ga-ne'sian  (-ne'zhan),  a.  [Cf.  F.  manganesien,'] 
{Chem.)  Manganic,     [if.] 

Man'ga-ne'sic  (man'ga^ne'sTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  manga- 
nesique.']    {Chem.)  Manganic.     [Ote.] 

Man'ga-ne'siOUS  (-shfis),  a.     {Chem.)  Manganous. 

Man'ga-ne'si-um  (-zhT-iim),  re.     [NL.]     Manganese. 

Man'ga-ne'SOUS  (-sus),  a.    {Chem.)  Manganous. 

Man-gan'ic  (niSn-gSn'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  manganigue.'] 
{Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  containing, 
manganese  ;  specif.,  designating  compounds  in  which 
manganese  has  a  higher  valence  as  contrasted  with  man- 
ganous  compounds.    Cf.  Manganous. 

Manganic  acid,  an  acid,  HoMnO^,  formed  from  manga- 
nese, analogous  to  sulphuric  acid. 

Man'ga-nif'er-ous  (man'ga-nTf'er-iis),  a.  [3Ianga- 
reese  -)-  -Jerous.']    Containing  manganese. 

Man'ga-nite  (mSn'ga-nlt),  re.  1.  {Min.)  One  of  the 
oxides  of  manganese ;  —  called  also  gray  manganese  ore. 
It  occurs  in  brilliant  steel-gray  or  iron-black  crystals, 
also  massive. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  manganese  dioxide  with  a 
metallic  oxide  ;  so  called  as  though  derived  from  the 
hypothetical  manganous  acid. 

Man-ga'ni-um  (man-ga'nl-um),  re.  [NL.]  Manganese. 

Man'ga-nous  (mSn'ga-nus),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  designating,  those  compounds  of  manganese  in 
which  the  element  has  a  lower  valence  as  contrasted 
with  manganic  compounds  ;  as,  manganous  oxide. 

Manganous  acid,  a  hypothetical  compound  analogous  to 
sulphurous  acid,  and  forming  the  so-called  manganites. 

Mang'COrn'  (mSng'kSrn'),  re.  [OE.  mengen  to  mix. 
See  Mingle,  and  Corn.]  A  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye, 
or  other  species  of  grain.     \Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Mange    (manj),   re.      [See   Mangy.] 
{Vet.)  The  scab  or  itch  in  cattle,  dogs,  - 
and  other  beasts. 

Mange  insect  (Zo'ol.),  any  one  of  several 
species  of  small  parasitic  mites,  which 
burrow  in  the  skin  of  cattle,  horses, 
dogs,  and  other  animals,  causing  the 
mange.  The  mange  insect  of  the  horse 
(Psoroptes,  or  Dermatodectes,  equi),  and 
that  of  cattle  (Symbiotes,  or  Derma- 
tophagus,  bovis)  are  the  most  important  ^'S,"?^  •"'^^^'  °i 
species.    See  Acarina.  fnla'^'ed 

Man'gel-wur'zel  (mSn'g'l-wflr'z'l), 
re.  [G.,  corrupted  fr.  mangoldwurzel ;  mangold  beet 
■j-wurzel  Toot.'i  {Bot.)  Akind  of  large 
field  beet  {B.  macrorhiza),  used  as  food 
for  cattle,  —  by  some  considered  a  mere 
variety  of  the  ordinary  beet.  See  Beet. 
[Written  also  mangold-wurzel.l 

Man'ger  (man'jer),  re.  [P.  man- 
geoire,  fr.  manger  to  eat,  fr.  L.  man- 
ducare, fr.  mandere  to  chev/.  Cf. 
Mandible,  Manducate.]  1.  A 
trough  or  open  box  in  which  fodder 
is  placed  for  horses  or  cattle  to  eat. 

2.  {Naui.)  The  fore  part  of  the 
deck,  having  a  bulkliead  athwart  ships 
high  enough  to  prevent  water  which 
enters  the  hawse  holes  from  running 
over  it. 


Mangel-wurzel. 


Man'gi-ly  (-jT-ly ),  adv.    In  a  mangy  manner  ;  scabbily. 

Man'gl-ness,  re.  [From  Mangy.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  mangy. 

Man'gle  (man'g'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mangled 
(-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mangling  (-glTng).]  [A  fre- 
quentative fr.  OE.  manken  to  maim,  AS.  mandan,  in  be- 
mancian  to  mutilate,  fr.  L.  mancus  maimed  ;  perh.  akin 
to  G.  mangeln  to  be  wanting.]  1.  To  cut  or  bruise  with 
repeated  blows  or  strokes,  making  a  ragged  or  torn 
wound,  or  covering  with  wounds  ;  to  tear  in  cutting ;  to 
cut  in  a  bungling  maimer ;  to  lacerate  ;  to  mutilate. 
Mangled  with  ghastly  wounds  through  plate  and  mail.    Milton. 

2.  To  mutilate   or   injure,  in  making,  doing,  or  per- 
forming ;  as,  to  mangle  a  piece  of  music  or  a  recitation. 
To  mangle  a  play  or  a  novel.  Swift. 

Man'gle,  re.  [D.  mangel,  fr.  OF.  mangonel  a  machine 
for  throning  stones,  LL.  mangomim,  Gr.  iidyyavov  a 
machine  for  defending  fortifications,  axis  of  a  pulley. 
Cf.  Mangonel.]  A  machine  for  smoothing  linen  or  cot- 
ton cloth,  as  sheets,  tablecloths,  napkins,  and  clothing, 
by  roller  pressure. 

Mangle  rack  (Mach.),  a  contrivance  for  converting  con- 
tmuous  circular  motion  into  reciprocating  rectilinear 
motion,  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  as  in  the  man- 
gle.   The  pinion  is  held  to  the  rack  by  a  groove  insufih 
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a  manner  that  it  passes  alternately  from  one  side  of  the 
rack  to  the  other,  and  thus  gives  motion  to  it  in  opposite 
directions,  according  to  tl>e  side  in  wliich  its  teeth  are 
engaged.  —  Mangle  wheel,  a  wlieel  in  wliich  the  teeth,  or 
pins,  on  its  face,  are  uiterrupted  on  one  side,  and  the  pin- 
ion, working  in  them,  jjasses  from  inside  to  outside  of  the 
teeth  alternately,  tlms  converting  the  continuous  circular 
motion  of  the  pinion  into  a  reciprocating  circular  motion 
of  the  wheel. 

DIan'gle  (mSn'g'l),  v.  t.  [Cf.  D.  mangelen.  See  Man- 
gle, ».]  To  sinooth  with  a  mangle,  as  damp  linen  or 
cloth. 

man'gler  (-gler),  n.  [See  1st  Mangle.]  One  who 
mangles  or  tears  in  cutting ;  one  who  mutilates  any  work 
in  doing  it. 

Man'gler,  n.  [See  3d  Manole.]  One  who  smooths 
with  a  mangle. 

Man'go  (mSn'go),  n. ;  pi.  Mangoes  (-goz).  [Pg. 
manga,  fr.  Tamil  mdnkay.']  1.  The  fruit  of  the  mango 
tree.  It  is  rather  larger  than  an  apple,  and  of  an  ovoid 
shape.  Some  varieties  are  fleshy  and  luscious,  and  others 
tough  and  tasting  of  turpentine.  The  green  fruit  is 
pickled  for  market. 

2.  A  green  muskmelon  stuffed  and  pickled. 

MaJigo  bird  (Zo'dl.),  an  oriole  (O)-iolus  htndoo),  native 
of  India.  —  Mango  fish  {ZodD,  a  fish  of  the  Ganges  (Poly- 
nemus  risua),  highly  esteemed  for  food.  It  has  several 
long,  slender  filaments  below  the  pectoral  fins.  It  ap- 
pears about  the  same  time  with  the  mango  fruit,  in  April 
and  May,  whence  the  name.  —  Mango  tree  (Bot.),  an  East 
Indian  tree  of  the  genua 
Mangifera  (M.  Indica), 
related  to  the  cashew 
and  the  sumac.  It 
grows  to  a  large  size, 
and  produces  the  mango 
of  commerce.  It  is  now 
cultivated  in  tropical 
America. 

Man '  gold  -  wur '  zel 

(-gold-wQr'z'l),  n. 
[G.]  {Bot.)  See  Mangel-  |, 
wukzel. 
Man'go-nel  (mSn'gS- 

nel),  n.  [OF.  mango- 
nel, LL.  manganelhis, 
manganuni,  fr.  Gr.  iiay- 
YaTOi/.  See  Mangle,  ra.] 
A  military  engine  for- 
merly used  for  throw- 
ing stones  and  javelins. 

lYEan'go-nism  (-uiz'm),  n.    The  art  of  mangonizing, 
or  setting  olf  to  advantage.     \_Obs.~\ 
Man'gO-nlSt(-nist),re.  1.  Onewhomangonizea.  [06«.] 
2.  A  slave  dealer  ;  also,  a  strumpet.     [OJs.] 
Man'gO-nize  (-niz),  v.  i.     [L.  mangonizare,  fr.  mango 
a  dealer  in  slaves  or  wares,  to  which  he  tries  to  give  an 
appearance  of  greater  value  by  decking  them  out  or  fur- 
bishing them  up.]    To  furbish  up  for  sale  ;  to  set  off  to 
advantage.     [Oto.  or  i?.]  B.  Jonson. 

Man'gO-Steen  (-sten),  )  n.  [Malay  mangusia,  maii- 
Man'gO-Stan  (-stSn),  (  gis.'i  (So<.)  A  tree  of  the 
East  Indies  of  the  genus  Garcinia  {G.  Mangostana). 
The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  feet,  and  bears 
fruit  also  called  mangosteen,  of  the  size  of  a  small  apple, 
the  pulp  of  which  is  very  delicious  food. 

Man'grove  (mSn'grov  ;  277),  n.  [Malay  manggi- 
manggi.]  1.  (Bot.)  The  name  of  one  or  two  trees  of  the 
genus  Ehizophora  {R.  Mangle,  and  R.  mucronaia,  the 
last  doubtfully  distinct)  inhabitmg  muddy  shores  of  trop- 
ical regions,  where  tliey  spread 
by  emitting  aerial  roots,  which 
fasten  in  the  saline  mire  and 
eventually  become  new  stems. 
The  seeds  also  send  down  a 
strong  root  while  yet  attached 
to  the  parent  plant. 

5^°"  The  fruit  has  a  ruddy 
brown  shell,  and  a  delicate 
white  pulp  wliicli  is  sweet  and 
eatable.     The   bark  is  astrin- 


Mango  Tree. 


gent,  and  is  used  for  tanning 
leather.     '"^      <  -    -         -    •  ■ 


Common  Mangrove  {Rhi- 
zophora  Mannle),  with 
aerial  roots  descending 
from  trunk  and  branches. 


The  black  and  the 
white  mangrove  {Avicennia 
nitida  and  A.  tomeniosa)  have 
much  the  same  habit. 

2.  {Zool.')  The  mango  fish. 

II  Mangue  (mSNg),  ™.    [F.] 

(Zo'dl.)  The  kusimanse. 

Man'gy  (man'jy),  a.  [Compar.  Mangier  (-ji-er) ; 
superl.  Mangiest.]  [F.  mange,  p.  p.  of  manger  to  eat. 
See  Mangek.]     Infected  with  the  mange  ;  scabby. 

Rlan-ha'den  (mSn-ha'd'n),  n.     See  Menhaden. 

Man'head  (-hed),  n.    Manhood.     [Obs.']        Chaucer. 

Man'hole'  (mSn'hol'),  n.  A  hole  through  which  a 
man  may  descend  or  creep  into  a  drain,  sewer,  steam 
boiler,  parts  of  machinery,  etc. ,  for  cleaning  or  repairing. 

Man'hOOd  (-hS6d),  n.  {Man-  +  -hood.']  X.  The  state 
of  being  man  as  a  human  being,  or  man  as  distinguished 
from  a  child  or  a  woman. 

2.  Manly  quality  ;  courage  ;  bravery  ;  resolution. 
I  am  ashamed 
That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus.    Shak. 

Ma'nl-a  (ma'nT-a),  n.  [L.  mania,  Gr.  ixavia.,  fr.  /u,at'- 
vea6a.L  to  rage  ;  cf.  OE.  manie,  F.  mari.ie.  Cf.  Mind,  «., 
Necromancy.]  1.  Violent  derangement  of  mind  ;  mad- 
ness ;  insanity.     Cf .  Delirium. 

2.  Excessive  or  unreasonable  desire  ;  insane  passion 
affectuig  one  or  many  people ;  as,  the  tulip  mania. 

Mania  a  potu  [L.],  madness  from  drinking:  delirium 
tremens. 

,!^y"'. ""Insanity ;  derangement;  madness;  lunacy; 
alienation ;  aberration ;  delirium ;  frenzy.    See  Insanity. 

Man'1-a-We  (mSnT-ft-b'l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  manier  to  man- 
age, tr.  L.  manvs  liand.]    Manageable.     [06.?.]     Bacon. 

Ma'ni-ac  (ma'nT-ilk),  a.     [F.  maniaque.    See  Mania.] 


Raving  with  madness ;  raging  with  disordered  intellect ; 
affected  with  mania ;  mad. 

Ma'nl-ac  (ma'nl-ak),  n.    A  raving  lunatic  ;  a  madman. 

Ma-nl'a-cal  (ma-ni'a-k&l),  a.  Affected  with,  or  char- 
acterized by,  madness ;  maniac.  —  Ma-ni'a-cal-ly,  adv. 

man'l-cate  (mSn'i-kat),  a.  [L.  manicatus  sleeved,  fr. 
manica  a  sleeve.]  {Bot.)  Covered  with  hairs  or  pubes- 
cence so  platted  together  and  interwoven  as  to  form  a 
mass  easily  removed. 

Man'i-chse'an  (man'I-ke'an),  Man'i-che'an,  Man'i- 
Chee  (man'i-ke),  n.  [LL.  Munichaeus:  cf.  F.  mani- 
cheen.2  A  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Manes,  a  Persian 
of  the  third  century  a.  d.,  who  taught  a  dualism  in 
which  Light  is  regarded  as  the  source  of  Good,  and  Dark- 
ness as  the  source  of  Evil. 

The  Maniclixaiis  stand  as  representatives  of  duaUsm  pushed 
to  its  utmost  development.  Ti/lor. 

Man'i-Chee'an,  Man'l-che'an  (-ke'an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Mauichseans. 

Man'l-chae-lsm,  man'i-che-lsm  (mSn'I-ke-Tz'm),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  manicheisme.']  The  doctrines  taught,  or  system 
of  principles  maintained,  by  the  Manichseans. 

nian'l-che-lst,  n.     [Cf.  F.  manicheUle.]    Manichsean. 

Man'l-chord  (mSn'i-k6rd),  1  71.      [F.    manichordion, 

lyian'i-chor'don  (-kor'don),  (      L.    monochordon,  Gr. 

fMOfoxopSov ;  —  so   called  because   it  orig.   had  only  one 

string.      See   Monochoed.]     {Mas.)   The  clavichord   or 

clarichord ;  —  called  also  dumb  spinet. 

Mau'l-CUre  (m3n'i-kur),  n.  [P.,  fr.  L.  manus  hand 
-f-  curare  to  cure.]  A  person  who  makes  a  business  of 
taking  care  of  people's  hands,  especially  their  nails. 

[Men]  wlio  had  taken  good  care  of  their  hands  by  wearing 
gloves  and  availing  tliemselves  of  the  services  of  a  manicure. 

Pop.  Sci.  Montldij. 
Ma'nld  (ma'nld),  n.    {Zool.)  Any  species  of  the  genus 
Manis,  or  family  Manidse. 

Kla'nle'  (ma'ue'),  n.  [F.  See  Mania.]  Mania  ;  insan- 
ity. \_Obs.]  Chaucer. 
Man'i-lest  (mSn'i-fSst),  a.  [F.  manifeste,  L.  mani- 
festus,  lit.,  struck  by  the  hand,  hence,  palpable ;  manus 
hand  -|-  fendere  (in  comp. )  to  strike.  See  Manual,  and 
Defend.]  1.  Evident  to  the  senses,  esp.  to  the  sight ; 
apparent ;  distinctly  perceived ;  hence,  obvious  to  the 
understanding ;  apparent  to  the  mind  ;  easily  apprehen- 
sible i  plain  ;  not  obscure  or  hidden. 
Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight. 

Heb.  IV.  13. 
That  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them. 

Rom.  i.  19. 
Thus  manifest  to  sight  the  god  appeared.       Dryden. 
2.  Detected ;  convicted ;  —  with  of.     [JJ.] 

Calistho  there  stood  manifest  of  shame.         Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Open  ;  clear ;  apparent ;  evident ;  visible  ;  con- 
spicuous ;   plain  ;    obvious.  —  Manifest,  Cleae,   Plain, 
Obvious,  Evident.    What  is  clear  can  be  seen  m  all  its 
bearings ;  what  is  i>lain  can  be  seen  readily  ;  what  is  ob- 
vious lies  directly"  in  our  way,  and  necessarily  arrests  our 
attention  ;  what  is  evident  is  seen  so  clearly  as  to  remove 
doubt ;  what  is  manifest  is  very  distinctly  evident. 
So  clear,  so  shining,  and  eo  evident. 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye.     Shak. 
Entertained  with  solitude, 
Where  obvious  duty  erewhile  appeared  unsought.   Milton. 
I  saw,  I  saw  him  manifest  in  view, 
His  voice,  his  ilgure,  and  his  gesture  knew.      Dryden. 
Man'l-fest,  n.  ;  pi.  Manifests  (-fests).     [Cf.  F.  mani- 
feste.   See  Manifest,  a.,  and  cf.  Manifesto.]      1.  A 
public  declaration ;    an  open   statement ;    a  manifesto. 
See  Manifesto.     [Ois.] 

2.  A  list  or  invoice  of  a  ship's  cargo,  containing  a  de- 
scription by  marks,  numbers,  etc.,  of  each  package  of 
goods,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  customhouse.  Bouvier, 

iyian'1-lest,  v.  t.   [imp.  &  p.p.  Manifested  (-fest-5d) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Manifesting.]     1.  To  show  plainly ;  to 
make   to  appear   distinctly,  —  usually  to  the  mind;  to 
put  beyond  question  or  doubt ;  to  display  ;  to  exhibit. 
There  is  nothing  iiid  which  shall  not  be  manifested. 

Mark  iv.  22. 
Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lovedst  me  not.         Shak. 
2.  To  exhibit  the  manifests  or  prepared  invoices  of ; 
to  declare  at  the  customliouse. 

Syn.  —  To  reveal ;  declare  ;  evince  ;  make  known ; 
disclose  ;  discover ;  display. 

Man'i-fest'a-ble  (mSn'I-fSst'a-b'l),  a.  Such  as  can 
be  manifested. 

Man'i-fes-ta'tlon  (-fgs-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  manifestatio  : 
cf.  F.  manifestation.']  The  act  of  manifesting  or  disclos- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  manifested  ;  discovery  to  the 
eye  or  to  the  imderatanding  ;  also,  that  which  manifests ; 
exhibition  ;  display ;  revelation ;  as,  the  manifestation 
of  God's  power  in  creation. 

The  secret  manner  in  which  acts  of  mercy  ought  to  be  per- 
formed, requires  this  public  manifestation  of  them  at  the  great 
day.  Atteroury. 

Man'1-fest'l-ble  (-f6st'T-b'I),  a.     Manifestable. 

Man'l-fest-ly  (-fSst-ly),  adv.     In  a  manifest  manner. 

man'i-fest-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
manifest ;  obviousness. 

Man'l-ies'to  (mSu'T-fSs'to),  n.;  pi.  Manifestoes  (-toz). 
[It.  manifesto.  See  Manifest,  n.  &  a.]  A  public  dec- 
laration, usually  of  a  prince,  sovereign,  or  otlier  person 
claiming  large  powers,  showing  his  intentions,  or  pro- 
claiming his  opinions  and  motives  in  reference  to  some 
act  done  or  contemplated  by  him  ;  as,  a  manifesto  de- 
claring the  purpose  of  a  prince  to  begin  war,  and  explain- 
ing his  motives.  Bouvier. 

It  was  proposed  to  draw  up  a  manifesto,  setting  forth  the 
grounds  and  motives  of  our  taking  arms.  A<ldiwn. 

Frederick,  in  a  public  manifesto,  appealed  to  the  Empire 
against  the  insolent  jiretensions  of  the  pope.  Sfi/nian. 

nian'1-fold  (mSn'T-fold),  a.  [AS.  manigfeald.  See 
Many,  and  Fold.]  1.  Various  in  kind  or  quality ;  many 
in  number ;  numerous  ;  multiplied  ;  complicated. 

0  Lord,  liow  tnanifold  are  thy  works  I       Vs.  civ.  24. 

1  know  your  manifold  transgressions.     Amos  V.  12. 


2.  Exhibited  at  divers  times  or  in  various  ways ;  — 
used  to  qualify  nouns  in  the  singular  number.  "  The 
ma?M/oW  wisdom  of  God."  Eph.  iii.  10.  "The  maret- 
fold  grace  of  God."    1  Pet.  iv.  10. 

Manifold  writing,  a  process  or  method  by  which  several 
copies,  as  of  a  letter,  are  simultaneously  made,  sheets  of 
coloring  paper  being  infolded  witli  tliiu  sheets  of  plain 
paper  upon  which  the  marks  made  by  a  stylus  or  a  type- 
writer are  transferred. 

man'i-fold  (mSu'T-fold),  n.  1.  A  copy  of  a  writing 
made  by  the  manifold  process. 

2.  (3Iech.)  A  cylindrical  pipe 
fitting,  having  a  number  of  lat-  IM 
eral  outlets,  for  connecting  one  '' 
pipe  with  several  others. 

3.  pi.  The  third  stomach  of  a  Manifold  (2). 
ruminant  animal.     \_Local,  U.  S.] 

IMan'1-fold,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Manifolded  (-fold'ed) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Manifolding.]  To  take  copies  of  by  the 
process  of  manifold  writing ;  as,  to  manifold  a  letter. 

Man'l-fold'ed,  a.  Having  many  folds,  layers,  or 
plates  ;  as,  a  m.anifolded  shield.     [06s.] 

Wan'l-fold'ly,  adv.     In  a  manifold  manner. 

nian'l-fold'ness,  n.     1.  Multiplicity.  Sherwood. 

2.  {Math.)  A  generalized  concept  of  magnitude. 

man'l-fonn  (-fSrm),  a.  [L.  manus  hand  -|-  -form.'] 
Shaped  like  the  hand. 

Ma-ni'glion  (ma-nll'yiSn),  n.  [It.  maniglio,  mani- 
^Ka,  bracelet,  handle.  Cf.  Manilio.]  (&'!»!.)  Either  one 
of  two  Iiaudles  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

w^'i'w  /"^"'N" -?^^'  }  n.    See  Manioc. 
man'l-not  (man'i-hot),     ) 

Man'i-kin  (-kin),  n.  [OD.  manneken,  dim.  of  man 
man.  See  Man,  and  -kin.]  1.  A  little  man ;  a  dwarf  ; 
a  pygmy ;  a  manakin. 

2.  A  model  of  the  human  body,  made  of  papier-mach^ 
or  other  material,  commonly  in  detachable  pieces,  for 
exhibiting  the  different  parts  and  organs,  their  relative 
position,  etc. 

IVIa-nll'a  (ma-nll'a),  a.     Same  as  Manilla. 

nia-nil'io  (ma-nTl'yo),  n.    See  Manilla,  1. 

Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Bla-nil'la  (-la),  n.  [Sp.  manilla ;  cf.  It.  maniglio, 
maniglia ;  F.  manille;  Pg.  munilha ;  all  fr.  L.  manus 
hand,  and  formed  after  the  analogy  of  L.  monile,  pi.  mo- 
nilia,  necklace  :  cf.  F.  manille.]  1.  A  ring  worn  upon 
the  arm  or  leg  as  an  ornament,  especially  among  the 
tribes  of  Africa. 

2.  A  piece  of  copper  of  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  used 
as  money  by  certain  tribes  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

Simmonds. 

Ma-nll'la  (ma-nTlla),  Ma-nil'a,  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Manilla  or  Manila,  the  capital  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands ;  made  in,  or  exported  from,  that  city. 

Manilla  cheroot  or  cigar,  a  cheroot  or  cigar  made  of 
tobacco  grown  in  the  Pliilippine  Islands.  —  Manilla  hemp, 
a  fibrous  material  obtained  from  the  Musa  textilis,  a 
plant  allied  to  the  bamana,  growing  in  the  PliUippiue 
and  other  East  India  islands ;  —  called  also  by  the  na- 
tive name  abaca.  From  it  matting,  canvas,  ropes,  and 
cables  are  made.  — Manilla  paper,  a  durable  brown  or  buff 
paper  made  of  Manilla  hemp,  used  as  a  wrapping  paper, 
and  as  a  cheap  printing  and  writing  paper.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  inferior  papers,  made  of  other  fiber. 

II  Ma-nllle'(ma-nTl'),  n.     [F.]     See  1st  Manilla,  1. 

Itla'nl-OC  (ma'ni-ok),  n.  [Pg.  mandioca,  fr.  Braz.] 
(Bot.)  The  tropical  plants  {3Ianihot  uiilissima,  and  M. 
Aipi),  from  which  cassava  and  tapioca  are  prepared ;  also, 
cassava.     [Written  also  mandioc,  manihoc,  manihot.] 

Man'1-ple  (man'T-p'l),  M.  [L.  maniptilus,  maniplus, 
a  handful,  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  ;  manus  hand  -f- 
root  of  plere  to  fill,  plenus  f<ill:  cf.  F.  maniple.  See 
Manual,  and  Full,  a.]    1.  A  handful,   [if.]   B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  division  of  the  Roman  army  numbering  sixty 
men  exclusive  of  oflScers ;  any  small  body  of  soldiers  ;  a 
company.  Milton. 

3.  Originally,  a  napkin ;  later,  an  ornamental  band  or 
scarf  worn  upon  the  left  arm  as  a  part  of  the  vestments 
of  a  priest  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  some- 
times worn  in  the  English  Church  service. 

Ma-nlp'U-lar  (ma-nip'u-ler),  a.  [L.  manipularis:  cf. 
F.  manipulaire.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  maniple, 
or  company. 

2.  Manipulatory ;  as,  manipular  operations. 

Ma-nip'u-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Manipula- 
ted (-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Manipulating  (-la'tlng).] 
[LL.  manipulatus,  p.  p.  of  manipulare  to  lead  by  the 
hand,  fr.  L.  manipulus.  See  Maniple.]  1.  To  treat, 
work,  or  operate  with  the  hands,  especially  wlien  knowl- 
edge and  dexterity  are  required ;  to  manage  in  hand 
work  ;  to  handle ;  as,  to  manipulate  scientific  appar.atus. 

2.  To  control  the  action  of,  by  management ;  as,  to 
manipulate  a  convention  of  delegates ;  to  man  iptdate  the 
stock  market ;  also,  to  manage  artfully  or  fraudulently ; 
as,  to  manipulate  accounts,  or  election  returns. 

Ma-nlp'U-late,  v.  i.  To  use  the  lumds  hi  dexterous 
operations ;  to  do  hand  work  ;  specifically,  to  manage  the 
apparatus  or  instruments  used  in  scientific  work,  or  in 
artistic  or  mechanical  processes ;  also,  specifically,  to  use 
the  hand  in  mesmeric  operations. 

Ma-nlp'u-la'tlon  (-la'shiSn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  manipula- 
tion.] 1.  The  act  or  process  of  manipulating,  or  the 
state  of  being  manipulated ;  the  act  of  handling  work  by 
hand  ;  use  of  the  hands,  in  an  artistic  or  skillful  manner, 
in  science  or  art. 

Manipidation  is  to  the  chemist  like  tlie  external  senses  to  the 
mind.  IIAtioeH. 

2.  The  use  of  the  hands  in  mesmeric  operations. 

3.  Artful  management ;  as,  the  manipulation  of  po- 
litical bodies ;  soiuetimos,  a  management  or  treatment 
for  piirposps  of  deception  or  fraud. 

Ma-nlp'u-la-tive  (mil-i\Tp'u-lS-tTv),  a.    Of  or  pertMn- 


mgto  umnipulation  ;  performed  liy  manipulation. 
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Ma-nlp'U-ia-to-ry  (ma-mp'S-la-to-ry),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  manipulation. 

II  ma'nis  (ma'nis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  manes  the  gliosis 
or  sjiades  Of  the  dead.  So  called  from  its  dismal  appear- 
ance, and  because  it  seelss  for  its  food  by  night.]  {Zool.) 
A  genus  of  edentates,  covered  with  large,  hard,  triangu- 
lar scales,  with  sharp  edges  that  overlap  each  other  like 
tiles  on  a  roof.  They  inhabit  the  warmest  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  feed  on  ants.  Called  also  Scaly  ant- 
eater.    See  Panqolin. 

IHan'l-to  (mSn'i-to),  Man'l-tou  (-too),  IHan'1-tu 
(-too),  n.  A  name  given  by  some  tribes  of  American  In- 
dians to  a  great  spirit,  whether  good  or  evil,  or  to  any 
object  of  worship.  Tylor. 

Gitche  Mamto  the  mighty, 

The  Great  Spirit,  the  creator, 

Smiled  upon  his  helpless  children  I    Longfellow. 

Mitche  Manito  the  mighty, 

He  the  dreadful  Spirit  ot  Evil, 

As  a  serpent  was  depicted.  Longfelloiu. 

Man'l-tnmk  (mSu'i-trunk),  n.  [L.  manus  hand  -f- 
E.  trunk.']  (Zool.)  The  anterior  segment  of  the  thorax 
in  insects.     See  Insect. 

Man'klnd'  (mSn'klnd'),  n.  [AS.  mancynn.  See  Km 
kindred.  Kind,  n.]  1.  The  human  race ;  man,  taken  col- 
lectively. 

The  proper  study  of  manlcind  is  man.  Pope. 

2.  Men,  as  distinguished  from  women  ;  the  male  por- 
tion of  the  human  race.  Lev.  xviii.  22. 

3.  Human  feelings ;  humanity.     [OJi.]        B.  Jonson. 
Man'klnd'  (man'klnd'),  a.    Manlike  ;  not  womanly  ; 

masculine;  bold;  fierce;  cruel.     [06i.] 

Are  women  grown  so  mankind  ?    Must  they  be  wooing  ? 

£eau.  l(  Fl. 
Be  not  too  mankind  against  your  wife.        Chapman. 

Manks  (mSnlis),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  language 
or  people  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  —  n.  The  language  spoken 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.     See  Manx. 

Manless  (mSn'les),  a.     1.  Destitute  of  men.   Bacon. 

2.  Unmanly;  inhmnan.     [06«.]  Chapman. 

Man'less-ly,  adv.     Inhumanly.     [OJj.] 

Man'llke'  (-lik'),  a.  I31an  +  like.  Cf.  Manlj.] 
Like  man,  or  like  a  man,  in  form  or  nature ;  having 
the  qualities  of  a  man,  esp.  the  nobler  qualities ;  manly. 
"Gentle,  manlike  speech."  Testament  of  Love.  "A 
right  manlike  man."    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

In  glaring  Chloe's  manlike  taste  and  mien.     Shenstone. 

Man'li-ness  (-ll-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
manly. 

Man'llng  (-ITng),  n.    A  little  man.  [06f.]  B.  Jonson. 

Man'ly,  a.  \_Compar.  Manliee  (-IT-er) ;  superl.  Man- 
liest.] \_Man  -f-  -ly.  Cf.  Manlike.]  Having  qualities 
becoming  to  a  man  ;  not  childish  or  womanish  ;  manlike, 
esp,  brave,  courageous,  resolute,  noble. 

Let 's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness.  Shak. 

Serene  and  manhj.  hardened  to  sustaia 

The  load  of  life.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Bold  ;  daring ;  brave ;  courageous ;  firm ;  un- 
daunted ;  hardy  ;  dignified  ;  stately. 

Man'ly,  adv.  In  a  manly  manner ;  with  the  courage 
and  fortitude  of  a  manly  man  ;  as,  to  act  manly. 

Man'na  (mSn'na),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ixavva,  Heb.  man; 
cf.  Ar.  mann,  properly,  gift  (of  heaven).]  1.  (Script.) 
The  food  supplied  to  the  Israelites  in  their  journey 
through  the  vrildemess  of  Arabia ;  hence,  divinely  sup- 
plied food.  Ex.  xvi.  15. 

2.  (Bot. )  A  name  given  to  lichens  of  the  genus  Leca- 
nora,  sometimes  blown  into  heaps  in  the  deserts  of  Ara- 
bia and  Africa,  and  gathered  and  used  as  food. 

3.  (Bot.  &  Med.)  A  sweetish  exudation  in  the  form 
of  pale  yellow  friable  flakes,  coming  from  several  trees 
and  shrubs  and  used  in  medicine  as  a  gentle  laxative,  as 
the  secretion  of  Frazinus  Ornus,  and  F.  rotundi/olia, 
the  manna  ashes  of  Southern  Europe. 

1^°"  Persian  manna  is  the  secretion  of  the  camel's 
thorn  (see  Camel's  thorn,  under  Camel)  ;  Tamarisk  man- 
na^ that  of  the  Tamarix  mannifera,  a  shrub  of  Western 
Asia;  Australian  manna,  that  of  certain  species  of  eu- 
calyptus ;  Brianfon  manna,  that  of  the  European  larch. 

Manna  grass  (Bot.),  a  name  of  several  taU  slender 
grasses  of  the  genus  Glyceria.  They  have  long  loose 
panicles,  and  grow  in  moist  places.  Nerved  m,anna  grass 
18  Glyceria  nervata,  and  Floating  manna  grass  is  6. 
fluitans. — Manna  insect  (Zool.),  a  scale  insect  (Gossy- 
paria  mannipara),  which  causes  the  exudation  of  manna 
irom  the  tamarix  tree  in  Arabia. 

Man'na  croup'  (kroop').  \_Manna  +  Russ.  &  Pol. 
An/pa  groats,  grits.]  1.  The  portions  of  hard  wheat  ker- 
nels not  ground  into  flour  by  the  millstones  ;  a  kind  of 
semolina  prepared  in  Russia  and  used  for  puddings, 
Boups,  etc.  —  called  also  manna  groats. 

2.  The  husked  grains  of  manna  grass. 

Man'ner  (-ner),  n.  [OE.  manere,  P.  maniire,  from 
OF.  manier,  adj.,  manual,  sldllful,  handy,  fr.  (assumed) 
I/L.  manarius,  for  L.  manuarius  belonging  to  the  hand, 
fr.  manus  the  hand.  See  Manual.]  1.  Mode  of  action ; 
way  of  performing  or  effecting  anything  ;  method  ; 
style  ;  form  ;  fashion. 

The  nations  which  thou  hast  removed,  and  placed  in  the  cities 
of  Samaria,  know  not  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land. 

2  Kings  ivii.  26. 

The  temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  themselves  after  a 
gentle,  but  very  powerful,  manner,  Atterbury. 

2.  Characteristic  mode  of  acting,  conducting,  carrying 
one's  self,  or  the  like  ;  bearing ;  habitual  style. 

Specifically :  (a)  Customary  method  of  acting ;  habit. 

Paul,  as  his  manner  was,  went  in  unto  them.    Acts  xvii.  2. 

Air  and  manner  are  more  expressive  than  words.    Richardson. 

(6)  pi.  Carriage ;  behavior  ;  deportment ;  also,  becoming 

behavior ;  well-bred  carriage  and  address. 

Good  manners  are  made  up  of  petty  sacrifices.  Emerson. 
(c)  The  style  of  writing  or  thought  of  an  author ;  char- 
acteristic peculiarity  of  an  artist. 


3.  Certain  degree  or  measure ;  as,  it  is  in  a  manner 
done  already. 

The  bread  is  in  a  manner  common.    1  Sam.  xxi.  5. 

4.  Sort ;  kind  ;  style  ;  —  in  this  application  sometimes 
having  the  sense  of  a  plural,  sorts  or  kinds. 

Ye  tithe  mint,  and  rue,  and  all  juaimer  of  herbs.    Zuke  xi.  42. 
I  bid  thee  say, 
What  manner  of  man  art  thou  ?  Coleridge. 

m^""  In  old  usage,  of  was  often  omitted  after  manner, 
when  employed  in  this  sense.  "  A  manner  Latin  corrupt 
was  her  speech."  Chaucer. 

By  any  manner  of  means,  in  any  way  possible  ;  by  any 
sort  of  means.  —  To  be  taken  in,  or  with,  the  manner.  [A 
coiiaptioiioi  to  be  taken  in  the  mainor.  SeeMAiNOR.]  To 
be  taken  in  the  very  act.  [Obs.]  See  Mainok.  —  To  make 
one's  manners,  to  make  a  bow  or  courtesy ;  to  offer  salu- 
tation. —  Manners  bit,  a  portion  left  in  a  dish  for  the  sake 
of  good  manners.    Halliwell. 

Syn.  —  Method  ;  mode ;  custom ;  habit ;  fashion  ;  air  ; 
look ;  mien ;  aspect ;  appearance.    See  Method. 

Man'nered  (mSn'uerd),  a.     1.  Having  a  certain  way, 
esp.  a  polite  way,  of  carrying  and  conducting  one's  self. 
Give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 
Mannered aa  she  is  born.  Shak. 

2.  Affected  with  mannerism ;  marked  by  excess  of 
some  characteristic  pecuUarity. 

His  style  is  in  some  degree  mannered  and  confined.    Uazlitt. 

Man'ner-lsm  (-ner-Iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  manierisme.'] 
Adherence  to  a  peculiar  style  or  manner ;  a  character- 
istic mode  of  action,  bearing,  or  treatment,  carried  to 
excess,  especially  in  literature  or  art. 

Mannerism  is  pardonable  and  is  sometimes  even  agreeable, 
when  the  manner,  though  vicious,  is  natural.  .  .  .  But  a  man- 
nerism which  does  not  sit  easy  on  the  mannerist,  which  has 
been  adopted  on  principle,  and  which  can  be  sustained  only 
by  constant  effort,  is  always  offensive.  Macaulay. 

Man'ner-lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  manieriste.']  One  addicted 
to  mannerism ;  a  person  who,  in  action,  bearing,  or  treat- 
ment, carries  characteristic  peculiarities  to  excess.  See 
citation  under  Mannerism. 

Man'ner-li-ness  (-It-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  mannerly ;  civility ;  complaisance.      Sir  M.  Hale. 

Man'ner-ly,  a.  Showing  good  maimers ;  civil ;  re- 
spectful ;  complaisant. 

What  thou  thinkest  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly.    Shak. 

Man'ner-ly,  adv.     With  good  manners.  Shak. 

Mann'helm  gold'  (mau'him  gold').  [From  3Iann- 
heim  in  Germany,  where  much  of  it  was  made.]  A  kind 
of  brass  made  in  imitation  of  gold.  It  contauis  eighty 
per  cent  of  copper  and  twenty  of  zinc.  Ure. 

Man'nide  (mSn'nld  or  -nid),  n.  IMannite  -j-  anhy- 
dride.] (Chem.)  A  white  amorphous  or  crystalline 
substance,  obtained  by  dehydration  of  mannite,  and  dis- 
tinct from,  but  convertible  into,  mannitan. 

Man'nlsh  (-nTsh),  a.     [JSIan  -f-  Ash :  cf .  AS.  mennisc, 

menisc.']     1.    Resembling  a  human  being  in  form  or 

nature ;  human.  Chaucer. 

But  yet  it  was  a  figure 

Most  hke  to  mannish  creature.  Gower. 

2.  Resembling,  suitable  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
man ;  manlike ;  masculine.  Chaucer. 

A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown.  Shak. 

3.  Fond  of  men;  —  said  of  a  woman.  [06i.]  Chaucer. 
— Man'nlsh-ly,  adv.  —  Man'nish-ness,  re. 

Man'nl-tan  (-ni-tSn),  «.  [Mannite  +  anhydrite.] 
(Chem.)  A  white  amorphous  or  crystalline  substance 
obtained  by  the  partial  dehydration  of  mannite. 

Man'nl-tate  (-tat),  re.  ( Chem.)  A  salt  of  mannitic  acid. 

Man'nlte  (-nit),  re.  [Cf.  F.  mannite.']  1.  (Chem.) 
A  white  crystalline  substance  of  a  sweet  taste  obtained 
from  a  so-called  manna,  the  dried  sap  of  the  flowering 
ash  (Fraxinus  ornus) ;  —  called  also  mannitol,  and  hy- 
droxy hexane.    Cf.  Duicite. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  sweet  white  efflorescence  from  dried  fronds 
of  kelp,  especially  from  those  of  the  Laminaria  saccha- 
rina,  or  devil's  apron. 

Man-nlt'ic  (man-nit'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  resembling,  or  derived  from,  mannite. 

Mannitic  acid  (Chem,),  a  white  amorphous  substance, 
intermediate  between  saccharic  acid  and  mannite,  and 
obtained  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  the  latter. 

Man'nl-tol  (mSn'ni-tol),  re.  [Mannite -\--ol.]  (Chem.) 
The  technical  name  of  mannite.     See  Mannite. 

Man'nl-tOSe'  (-tos'),  re.  (Chem.)  A  variety  of  sugar 
obtained  by  the  partial  oxidation  of  mannite,  and  closely 
resembling  levulose. 

Ma-noBU'vre  (ma-noo'ver),  n.  &  v.    See  Maneuteb. 

Man'-Ol-war'  (mSn'5v-war'),  n. ;  pi.  Men-of-wae. 
A  government  vessel  employed  for  the  purposes  of  war, 
esp.  one  of  large  size  ;  a  ship  of  war. 

Man-of-war  bird  (Zool.),  the  frigate  bird ;  also  applied 
to  the  skua  gulls,  and  to  the  wandering  albatross.  —  Man- 
of-war  hawk  (Zool.),  the  frigate  bird.  —Man-of-war's  man, 
a  sailor  serving  in  a  ship  of  war.  —  Portuguese  man-of-war 
(Zool. ),  any  species  of  the  genus  Physalia.   See  Physalia. 

Ma-nom'e-ter  (ma-n5m'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  fiai/o;  thin, 
rare  + -me^er  .■  cf.  F.  manometre.]  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  tension  or  elastic  force  of  gases,  steam, 
etc.,  constructed  usually  on  the  principle  of  allowing 
the  gas  to  exert  its  elastic  force  in  raising  a  column  of 
mercury  in  an  open  tube,  or  in  compressing  a  portion 
of  air  or  other  gas  in  a  closed  tube,  with  mercury  or 
other  liquid  intervening,  or  in  bending  a  metallic  or 
other  spring  so  as  to  set  in  motion  an  index ;  a  pressure 
gauge.     See  Peessuke,  and  Ulust.  of  AlE  pump. 

Man'O-met'rlc  (mSn'o-met'rIk),  1  a.     [Cf.  F.  mano- 

Man'0-met'rlc-al  (-ri-kal),  (     metrique.]   Of  or 

pertaining  to  the  manometer ;  nmde  by  the  manometer. 

Man'or  (mSn'er),  re.  [OE.  maner,  OF.  maneir  habi- 
tation, village,  F.  manoir  manor,  prop,  the  OF.  inf. 
maneir  to  stay,  remain,  dwell,  L.  manere,  and  so  called 
because  it  was  the  permanent  residence  of  the  lord  and 
of  his  tenants.  See  Mansion,  and  cf.  Remain.]  1.  (Bng. 
Law)  The  land  belonging  to  a  lord  or  nobleman,  or  so 


much  land  as  a  lord  or  great  personage  formerly  kept  fo 

his  own  hands,  for  the  use  and  subsistence  of  his  family. 

My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego.  Shak. 

11^°"  In  these  days,  a  manor  rather  signifies  the  juris- 
diction and  royalty  incorporeal,  than  the  laud  or  site,  for 
a  man  may  have  a  manor  in  gross,  as  the  law  terms  it, 
that  is,  the  right  and  interest  of  a  court-baron,  with  thfr 
perquisites  thereto  belonging. 

2.  (American  Law)  A  tract  of  land  occupied  by  ten- 
ants who  pay  a  fee-farm  rent  to  the  proprietor,  some- 
times in  kind,  and  sometimes  by  performing  certain  stip- 
ulated services.  Burrill. 

Manor  hoose,  or  Manor  seat,  the  house  belonging  to  a 
manor. 

Ma-no'ri-al  (ma-no'rl-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
manor,     "il/areori'ai  claims."  Paley. 

Man'o-scope  (mSn'o-skop),  re.  [Gr. /iwds  thin,  rare 
+  -scope.]    Same  as  Manometer. 

Ma-nos'CO-py  (ma-n5s'ko-p5^),  n.  The  science  of  the 
determination  of  the  density  of  vapors  and  gases. 

Ma-no'ver-y  (ma-no'ver-y),  re.  [See  Maneuver. ]| 
(Eng.  Law)  A  contrivance  or  maneuvering  to  catch 
game  illegally. 

Man'q.aeU'er  (mSn'kwSl'er),  n.  A  killer  of  men  ;  a 
manslayer.     [Obs.']  Carew. 

Man'red  (-red),        )  n.     Homage  or  service  rendered 

Man'rent'  (-rent'),  J  to  a  superior,  as  to  a  lord  ; 
vassalage.     [Obs.  or  Scots  Law]  Jamieson. 

Man'rope' (-rop'),  re.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  side  ropes 
to  the  gangway  of  a  ship.  Totten. 

Man'sard     rool'    (mSn'sard    roof). 

[So   called  from  its  inventor,  Franfois 

Mansard,  or  Mansart,  a  distinguished 

French  architect,   who   died    in   166G.] 

(Arch.)  A  hipped  curb  roof ;  that  is,  a 

roof  having  on  all  sides  two  slopes,  the 

lower  one  being  steeper  than  the  upper     ,.         ^  „    . 
Q^g  o  1-  fr         ji;,nsard  Roof. 

Manse  (mSns),  re.  [LL.  mansa,  mansus,  mansum,  a 
farm,  fr.  L.  manere,  mansum,  to  stay,  dwell.  See  Man- 
sion, Manor.]  1.  A  dwelling  house,  generally  with 
land  attached. 

2.  The  parsonage  ;  a  clergyman's  house.     [Scot.] 

Capital  manse,  the  manor  house,  or  lord^s  court. 

Man'serv'ant  (mSn'serv'ant),  re.     A  male  servant. 

Man'slon  (mSn'shiiii),  re.  [OF.  mansion,  F.  maison, 
fr.  L.  mansio  a  staying,  remaining,  a  dwelling,  habita- 
tion, fr.  manere,  mansum,  to  stay,  dwell ;  akin  to  Gr. 
lievcLv.  Cf.  Manse,  Manor,  Menagerie,  Menial,  Peb- 
MANENT.]  1.  A  dwelling  place, — whether  a  part  or 
whole  of  a  house  or  other  shelter.     [Obs.] 

In  my  Father's  house  are  many  jnansioTls.    John  xiv.  2. 
These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep. 
And  in  one  grave  their  mansions  keep.        Denham. 

2.  The  house  of  the  lord  of  a  manor ;  a  manor  house ; 
hence :  Any  house  of  considerable  size  or  pretension. 

3.  (Astrol.)  A  twelfth  part  of  the  heavens  ;  a  house. 
See  1st  House,  8.  Chaucer. 

4.  The  place  in  the  heavens  occupied  each  day  by  the 
moon  in  its  monthly  revolution.     [Obs.] 

The  eight  and  twenty  mansions 

That  longen  to  the  moon.  Chaucer. 

Mansion  honse,  the  house  in  which  one  resides ;  specific- 
ally, in  London  and  some  other  cities,  the  oflBcial  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Mayor.  Blackstone. 

Man'slon,  v.  i.    To  dwell ;  to  reside.    [Obs.]    Mede. 

Man'sion-a-ry  (-a-iy),  a.  Resident ;  residentiary  ; 
as,  mansionary  canons. 

Man'slon-ry  (-ry),  re.  The  state  of  dwelling  or  re- 
siding ;  occupancy  as  a  dwelling  place.    [Obs.]      Shak. 

Man'slaugh'ter  (mSn'sla'ter),  re.  1.  The  slaying  of 
a  human  being ;  destruction  of  men.  Milton. 

2.  (Law)  The  unlawful  killing  of  a  man,  either  in  neg- 
ligence or  incidentally  to  the  commission  of  some  un- 
lawful act,  but  without  specific  malice,  or  upon  a  sudden 
excitement  of  anger. 

Man'slay'er  (-sla'er),  re.  One  who  kills  a  human 
being ;  one  who  commits  manslaughter. 

Man'steal'er  (-stel'er),  re.  A  person  who  steals  or 
kidnaps  a  human  being  or  beings. 

Man'steal'lng,  re.  The  act  or  business  of  stealing  or 
kidnaping  human  beings,  esp.  with  a  view  to  enslave  them. 

Man'suete  (mSn'swet),  a.  [L.  mansuetus,  p.  p.  of 
mansuescere  to  tame ;  manus  hand  -j-  suescere  to  accus- 
tom :  cf.  F.  mareswe/.]  Tame ;  gentle ;  kind.  [Obs.]  Ray. 

Man'SUe-tUde  (mSn'swe-tud),  re.  [L.  mansuetudo  : 
cf.  F.  mansuetude.]    Tameness;  gentleness.     [Archaic'] 

Man'swear'  (-swSr'),  v.  i.    Same  as  Mainsweak. 

II  Man'ta  (man'ta),  re.  [From  the  native  name.] 
(Zo'dl.)  See  Cephalopteea. 

Mant-choo'  (mSnt-choo'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Mantchooria,  or  its  inhabitants,  ^n.  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  Mantchooria  ;  also,  the  language  spoken  by  the 
Mantchoos  and  at  the  court  of  China. 

II  Man'teau' (maN'to' ;  E.  mSn'to),  n.  ;  pi.  F.  Man- 
TEAUx  (maN'to'),  E.  Manteaus  (mSn'toz).  [P.  See  Man- 
tle, re.]     1.  A  woman's  cloak  or  mantle. 

2.  A  gown  worn  by  women.     [Obs.] 

Man'tel  (mSn't'l),  n.  [The  same  word  as  mantle  a. 
garment ;  of.  F.  manieau  de  cheminSe.  See  Mantle.} 
(Arch.)  The  finish  around  a  fireplace,  covering  the 
chimney-breast  in  front  and  sometimes  on  both  sides ; 
especially,  a  sheU  above  the  fireplace,  and  its  supports. 
[Written  also  mantle.] 

Man'tel-et  (m5n'tel-5t ;  277),  re.  [F.,  dim.  of  man~ 
teau,  OF.  mantel.  See  Mantle.]  1.  (a)  A  short  cloak 
formerly  worn  by  knights.  (6)  A  short  cloak  or  mantle 
worn  by  women. 

A  mantelet  upon  his  shoulders  hanging.       Chaucer. 

2.  (Fort.)  A  musket-proof  shield  of  rope,  wood,  or 
metal,  which  is  sometimes  used  for  the  protection  of  sap- 
pers or  riflemen  while  attacking  a  fortress,  or  of  gunners 
at  embrasures ;  —  now  commonly  written  mantlet. 
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Man'tcl-ploce'  (mSn't'l-pes'),  n.    Same  as  Mantel. 

Man'tel-SheU'  (-shSlf ),  n.     The  shelf  of  a  mantel. 

Man'tel-tree' (-tre').  «■  (.Arch.)  The  Uutel  of  afire- 
place  when  of  wood,  as  frequently  m  early  houses. 

Man'tlc  (mSn'tik),  a.  [Gr.  /aayriKot  prophetic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  divination,  or  to  the  condition  of  one  in- 
spired, or  supposed  to  be  inspired,  by  a  deity ;  prophetic, 
[if.]     "i)/anrtcfury."  Trench. 

Man-tll'la  (mSn-til'la),  n.  [Sp.  See  Mantle.]  1.  A 
lady's  hght  cloak  or  cape  of  silk,  velvet,  lace,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  kind  of  veO,  covering  the  head  and  falling  down 
upon  the  shoulders ;  —  worn  in  Spain,  Mexico,  etc. 

II  Man'tis  (mSn'tis), ».  [NL.,fr.  Gr.fidvTis  a  prophet.] 
■(.Zoo/.)  Any  one  of  /^ 

numerous   species  ' ^   -^  ''"^^ -■''■ 

of  voracious  or- 
thopterous  insects 
of  the  genus  Man- 
iis,  and  allied  gen- 
era. They  are  re- 
markable for  their  ■  Mantis  (.Mantis  religiosa).  Nat.  size, 
slender  grotesque 

forms,  and  for  holding  their  stout  anterior  legs  in  a 
manner  suggesting  hands  folded  in  prayer.  The  common 
American  species  is  31.  Carolina. 

Mantis  Bhrimp.    (Zool.)  See  Squilla. 

maH-tis'pld  (mSn-tis'pTd),  n.  {Zool.)  Any  neurop- 
terous  insect  of  the  genus  Mantispa,  and  allied  genera. 
The  larvae  feed  on  plant  lice.  Also  used  adjectively. 
See  Illusi.  under  Nedropteea. 

Man-tls'sa  (mSn-tls'sa),  re.  [L.,  an  addition,  make- 
weight ;  of  Tuscan  origin.]  {Math.)  The  decimal  part 
of  a  logarithm,  as  distinguished  from  the  integral  part, 
or  characteristic. 

Man'tle  (mSn't'l),  re.  [OE.  mantel,  OF.  mantel,  F. 
manteau,  fr.  L.  mantellum,  manielum,  a  cloth,  napkin, 
cloak,  mantle  (cf.  mantele,  mantile,  towel,  napkin) ; 
prob.  from  manus  hand  +  the  root  of  tela  cloth.  See 
Manual,  Textile,  and  cf.  Mandil,  Mantel,  Mantilla.] 

1.  A  loose  garment  to  be  worn  over  other  garments; 
an  enveloping  robe ;  a  cloak.  Hence,  figuratively,  a  cov- 
ering or  concealing  envelope. 

[The]  children  are  clothed  with  manttes  of  satin.    Bacon. 
The  green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool.  Shak. 

Now  Nature  hangs  her  mantle  green 
On  every  blooming  tree.  Bums. 

2.  {Her.)  Same  as  MANTLma. 

3.  {Zool!)  (a)  The  external  fold,  or  folds,  of  the  soft, 
exterior  membrane  of  the  body  of  a  moUusk.  It  usually 
forms  a  cavity  inclosing  the  giUs.  See  Illusts.  of  Bucci- 
NUM,  and  Byssus.  (6)  Any  free,  outer  membrane,  (c) 
The  back  of  a  bird  together  with  the  folded  wings. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  mantel.    See  Mantel. 

6.  The  outer  wall  and  casing  of  a  blast  furnace,  above 

the  hearth.  Raymond. 

6.  {Hydraulic  Engin.)  A  penstock  for  a  water  wheel. 

Man'tle,  v.  t.    {imp.  &p.  p.  Mantled  (-t'ld) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Mantlino  (-tlTng).]    To  cover  or  envelop,  as  with 

a  mantle ;  to  cloak ;  to  hide ;  to  disguise.  Shak. 

Man'tle,  v.  i.    1.  To  unfold  and  spread  out  the  wings, 

like  a  mantle ;  —  said  of  hawks.    Also  used  figuratively. 

Ne  is  there  hawk  which  manileth  on  her  perch.    Spenser. 

Or  tend  his  sparhawk  mantling  in  her  mew.    Bp.  Hall. 

My  frail  fancy  fed  with  full  delight 

Doth  bathe  in  bliss,  and  mantleth  most  at  ease.    SpeTiser. 

2.  To  spread  out ;  —  said  of  wings. 

The  swan,  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows.  Milton. 

3.  To  spread  over  the  surface  as  a  covering ;  to  over- 
spread ;  as,  the  scum  mantled  on  the  pool. 

Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  To  gather,  assume,  or  take  on,  a  covering,  as  froth, 
Bcum,  etc. 

There  is  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  hke  a  standing  pond.  Shak. 

Nor  bowl  of  wassail  mantle  warm.         Tennyson. 
Man'tlet  (-tlSt),  n.    See  Mantelet. 
Man'tling  (-tltng),  re.     (Her.)  The  representation  of 
a  mantle,  or  the  drapery  behind  and  around  a  coat  of 
arms ;  —  called  also  lambrequin. 

Man'tO  (-to),  re.     [It.  or  Sp.  manto,  abbrev.  from  L. 
mantelum.  See  Mantle.]  See  Manteau.  [OJi.]  Bailey. 
Man-tOl'O-glSt  (mSn-t51'o-jTst),  re.   One  who  is  skiUed 
in  mantology  ;  a  diviner.     [JS.] 

Man-tol'o-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Gr.  ixivTis  prophet  -j-  •logy.'} 
The  act  or  art  of  divination,     [i?.] 

II  Man'tra  (mau'tra),  re.  [Skr.]  A  prayer ;  an  invo- 
cation ;  a  religious  formula ;  a  charm.     {India"] 

51^°°  Amon^  the  Hindoos  each  caste  and  tribe  has  a 

mantra  peculiar  to  itself ;  as,  the  mantra  of  the  Brah- 

nians.  Balfour  ( Cyc.  of  India). 

Han'trap'  (mSu'trSp'),   re.     1.  A  trap  for  catching 

trespassers.     [Eng.'] 

2.  A  dangerous  place,  as  am  open  hatch,  into  which 
one  may  fall. 

Man'tU-a  (mSn'tu-a  or  mSn'tii ;  277),  re.  1.  A  supe- 
rior kind  of  rich  silk  formerly  exported  from  Mantua  in 
Italy.     [Ois.]  Beck  (Draper's  Diet.). 

2.  A  woman's  cloak  or  mantle ;  also,  a  woman's  gown. 
{Obs.-]  ^ 

Man'tU-a-mak'er  (-mak'er),  re.  One  who  makes 
dresses,  cloaks^  etc.,  for  women ;  a  dressmaker. 

Man'tU-an  (mSn'tii-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Man 
tua.  —  re.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mantua. 

II  Ma'nu  (ma'noo),  re.  [Skr.]  (Hind.  Myth.)  One  of 
a  series  of  progenitors  of  human  beings,  and  authors  of 
human  wisdom. 

Man'U-al  (mSn'fi-al),  a.  [OE.  manuel,  F.  manuel,  L. 
manuahs,  f  r.  manus  hand ;  prob.  akin  to  AS.  mund  hand, 
protection,  OHG.  m,unt,  G.  miindel  a  ward,  vormund 
guardian,  Icel.  mund  hand.  Cf.  Emancipate,  Legerde- 
main, Maintain,  Manaoe,  Manner,  Mandee,  Mound  a 


hill.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hand ;  done  or  made  by 
the  hand ;  as,  manual  labor  ;  the  king's  sign  manual. 
"  Manual  and  ocular  examination."  I'atham. 

Manual  alphabet.  See  Dactylology.  —  Manual  exer- 
cise (Mil.)  the  exercise  by  which  soldiers  are  taught  the 
use  of  their  muskets  and  other  arms.  —  Seal  manual,  the 
impression  of  a  seal  worn  on  the  hand  as  a  ring.  —  Sign 
manual.    See  under  Sign. 

Man'u-al  (mSn'u-al),  re.  [Cf .  F.  manuel,  LL.  manuale. 
See  Manual,  a.]  1.  A  small  book,  such  as  may  be  car- 
ried in  the  hand,  or  conveniently  handled ;  a  handbook  ; 
specifically,  the  service  book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 
This  mamial  of  laws,  styled  the  Confessor's  Laws.    Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  keyboard  of  an  organ  or  harmonium  for 
the  fingers,  as  distinguished  from  the  pedals  ;  a  clavier, 
or  set  of  keys.  Moore  (Encyc.  of  Music). 

3.  (Mil.)  A  prescribed  exercise  in  the  systematic  han- 
dling of  a  weapon ;  as,  the  manual  of  arms ;  the  manual  of 
the  sword ;  the  manual  of  the  piece  (cannon,  mortar,  etc.). 

Man'u-al-lst,  re.  One  who  works  with  the  hands ;  an 
artificer. 

Man'u-al-ly,  adv.    By  hand. 

Man'u-a-ry  (-a-rj),  a.  [L.  manuarius,  fr.  manus 
hand.]     Manual.  —  n._   An  artificer.     [Obs.]    Bp.  Hall. 

Ma-nuOlll-al  (ma-nu'bi-al),  a.  [L.  manubialis,  fr.  ma- 
nubiae  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  booty,  booty.] 
Belonging  to  spoils ;  taken  in  war.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

Ma-nu'brl-al  (-bri-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  manubrium ;  shaped  like  a  manubrium ;  handlelike. 

II  Ma-nu'brl-um  (-iim),  re. ,-  pi.  L.  Manubeia  (-a),  E. 
Manubriums    (-iimz).      [L.,  handle,  fr.  manus  hand.] 

1.  (Anat.)  A  handlelike  process  or  part ;  esp.,  the  an- 
terior segment  of  the  sternum,  or  presternum,  and  the 
handlelike  process  of  the  malleus. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  proboscis  of  a  jellyfish;  —  called  also 
hypostoma.    See  Illust.  of  Hydeohedusa. 

Man'U-COde  (mSn'ii-kod),  re.  [Javanese  manukdewata 
the  bird  of  the  gods :  cf.  F.  manucode.']  (Zool.)  Any 
bird  of  the  genus  Manucodia,  of  Australia  and  New 
Guinea.    They  are  related  tq_the  bird  of  paradise. 

Man'U-dU'cent  (mSn'fi-du'sent),  re.  One  who  leads 
by  the  hand ;  a  manuductor.     [06*.] 

Man'U-dnc'tlOll  (-diik'sbiin),  re.  [L.  manus  hand  + 
ductio  a  leading,  ducere  to  lead :  cf.  F.  manuduciion.] 
Guidance  by  the  hand.     [06«.]  Gianvill.    South. 

Blan'u-duc'tor  (-ter),  re.  [L.  manus  the  hand  + 
ductor  a  leader,  ducere  to  lead:  cf.  F.  manuducteur.] 
(3Ius.)  A  conductor ;  an  officer  in  the  ancient  church 
who  gave  the  signal  for  the  choir  to  sing,  and  who  beat 
time  with  the  hand,  and  regulated  the  music. 

Moore  (Encyc.  of  Music). 
Man'a-fao'to-ry  (-tSk'tt-Tf),  re.;  pi.  -EiEs(-rlz).  [Cf. 
li.  factorium  an  oil  press,  prop.,  place  where  something 
is  made.    See  Manupactueb.]     1.  Manufacture.     [06.S.] 
2.  A  building  or  place  where  anything  is  manufac- 
tured ;  a  factory. 
Man'u-fac'tO-ry,  a.    Pertaining  to  manufacturing. 
Man'u-f  ac'tur-al  (-tur-al ;  135),  a.    Of  or  pertaining 
to  manufactures.     [iJ.] 

Man'U-fac'ture  (-tiir ;  135),  re.  [L.  manus  the  hand 
+  factura  a  making,  f r.  facere  to  make  :  cf .  F.  manufac- 
ture. See  Manual,  and  Fact.]  1.  The  operation  of 
making  wares  or  any  products  by  hand,  by  machinery, 
or  by  other  agency. 

2.  Anything  made  from  raw  materials  by  the  hand,  by 
machinery,  or  by  art,  as  cloths,  iron  utensils,  shoes,  ma- 
chinery, saddlery,  etc. 

man'u-f ac'ture,  v.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Manupactueed 
(-turd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Manufacturing.]  [Cf .  F.  manu- 
facturer.'] 1.  To  make  wares  or  other  products  by  hand, 
by  machinery,  or  by  other  agency ;  as,  to  manufacture 
cloth,  nails,  glass,  etc. 

2.  To  work,  as  raw  or  partly  wrought  materials,  into 
suitable  forms  for  use  ;  as,  to  manufacture  wool,  cotton, 
silk,  or  iron. 

Man'U-fac'ture,  v.  i.     To  be  employed  in  manufac- 
turing something. 
IVIan'u-fac'tur-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  manufactures. 
Man'U-fac'tur-ing,  a.    1.  Employed,  or  chiefly  em- 
ployed, in  manufacture ;  as,  a  manufacturing  commu- 
nity ;  a  manufacturing  town. 

2.  Pertaining  to  manufacture ;  as,  manufacturing 
projects. 

II  Ma'nul  (ma'no51),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  A  wild  cat  (Felis  ma- 
nul),  having  long,  soft,  light-colored  fur.    It  is  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Central  Asia,  and  dwells  among  rocks. 
Man'u-mise'  (man'u-mlz'),  v,  t.    [See  Manumit.]  To 
manumit.     [06*.]  Dryden. 

Man'tl-mls'sion  (-mtsh'un),  n.  [L.  manumissio  :  cf. 
F.  manumission.  See  Manumit.]  The  act  of  manumit- 
ting, or  of  liberating  a  slave  from  bondage.  "  Given  to 
slaves  at  their  manumission."  Arbuthnot. 

Man'U-mlt'  (-mtf),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.p.  Manumitted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Manumftting.]  [L.  manumittere,  manu- 
missum;  manus  the  hand  -j-  mittere  to  send,  to  send 
off.  See  Manual,  and  Missile.]  To  release  from  slav- 
ery ;  to  liberate  from  personal  bondage  or  servitude ;  to 
free,  as  a  slave.     "  Manumitted  slaves."  Hume. 

Man'u-mo'tlve  (mSn'fi-mo'tiv),  a.  [L.  manus  the 
hand  +  E.  motive.']     Movable  by  hand.     {R.] 

Man'U-mo'tor  (-ter),  re.  [L.  manus  the  hand  -f-  E. 
motor.]  A  small  wheel  carriage,  so  constructed  that  a 
person  sitting  in  it  mayjnove  it. 

Ma-nur'a-Me  (ma-nur'a-b'l),  a.    1.  Capable  of  culti- 
vation.    {Obs.]  Sir  31.  Hale. 
2.  Capable  of  receiving  a  fertilizing  substance. 
Ma-nuT'age  (-aj),  n.    Cultivation.     {Obs.]     Warner. 
RIa-nur'ance  (-aiis),  re.    Cultivation.  {Obs.]  Spenser. 
Ma-nure'  (ma-nur'),  V.  t.    {imp.  <fc  p.  p.  Manured 
(-nurd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Manuring.]    [Contr.  from  OF. 
manuvrer,  manovrer,  to  work  with  the  hand,  to  culti- 
vate by  manual  labor,  F.  manwuvrer.      See  Manual, 


Ueb,  Opeea,  and  cf.  Inure.]     1.  To  cultivate  by  manual 
labor  ;  to  till ;  hence,  to  develop  by  culture.     {Obs.] 

To  whom  we  gave  the  strand  for  to  manure.        Sien^, 

Manure  thyself  then  ;  to  thyself  beimproved  ; 

And  with  vain,  outward  thmgs  be  no  more  moved.    Donne, 

2.  To  apply  manure  to ;  to  enrich,  as  land,  by  the  ap- 
plication  of  a  fertilizing  substance. 

The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground.      Skak. 

Ma-nure'  (ma-niir'),  re.  Any  matter  which  makes  land 
productive  ;  a  fertilizing  substance,  as  the  contents  of  sta- 
bles and  barnyards,  dung,  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  etc.  Dryden. 

Ma-nure'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  manouvrement.] 
Cultivation.     {Obs.]  W.  'Wotton. 

Ma-nur'er  (-er),  n._  One  who  manures  land. 

ma-nu'ri-al  (ma-nu'rT-al),  a.     Relating  to  manures. 

Ma-nur'lng  (ma-nurtng),  re.  The  act  or  process  of 
applying  manure  ;  also,  the  manure  applied. 

II  illa'nus  (ma'niis),  re.  /  pi.  Manus.  [L.,  the  hand.] 
(Anat.)  The  distal  segment  of  the  fore  limb,  including 
the  carpus  and  fore  foot  or  hand. 

Man'u-scrlpt  (mSn'fi-skrtpt),  a.  [L.  manu  scriptus. 
See  Manual,  and  Sceibe.]  Written  with  or  by  the  hand ; 
not  printed ;  as,  a  manuscript  volume. 

Man'n-script,  n.  [LL.  manuscriptum,  lit.,  some- 
thing written  with  the  hand.  See  Manuscript,  a.]  1.  A 
literary  or  musical  composition  written  with  the  hand, 
as  distinguished  from  a  printed  copy. 

2.  Writing,  as  opposed  to  print;  as,  the  book  exists 
only  in  manuscript.  Craik, 

^^  The  word  is  often  abbreviated  to  MS.,  plural  MSS. 

DIan'U-Bcript'al  (-al),  a.    Manuscript.     {Obs.] 

Man'U-ten'en-cy  (-ten'en-s5'),  re.  [L.  manus  hand  -|- 
tenere  to  hold.]    Maintenance.     {Obs.]    Abp.  Sancrofi. 

Man'way'  (mSn'wa'),  re.  A  small  passageway,  as  in 
a  mine,  that  a  man  may  pass  through.  Raymond. 

Manx  (mSnks),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Isle  ot 
Man,  or  its  inhabitants ;  as,  the  Manx  language. 

Manx  cat  (Zo'ol.),  a  breed  of  domestic  cats  havin?  a  ru- 
dimentary tail,  containing  only 
about  three  vertebrae. — Manx 
shearwater  (Zo'ol.),  an  oceanic 
bird  (Puffinus  anglorum,  or  P. 
•puffinus),  called  also  Manx  pet- 
rel, Manx  puffin.  It  was  for- 
merly abundant  in  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

Manx,  re.  The  language  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic. 

Ma'ny  (mSn'i^),  re.  [SeeMEiNE, 
Mansion.]    A  retinue  of  servants 


Manx  Cat. 


a  household.    [06j.] 
Chaucer, 

Ma'ny,  a.  ot  pron.  [It  has  no  variation  to  express  de- 
grees of  comparison ;  more  and  most,  which  are  used  foi 
the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees,  are  from  a  dif- 
ferent root.]  [OE.  mani,  moni,  AS.  manig,  mxnig, 
monig ;  akin  to  D.  menig,  OS.  &  OHG.  manag,  G.  manch, 
Dan.  mange,  Sw.  m&nge,  Goth,  manags,  OSlav.  mnog', 
Russ.  mnogii  ;  cf.  Icel.  margr,  Prov.  E.  mart.  V103.] 
Consisting  of  a  great  number ;  numerous ;  not  few. 

Thou  Shalt  be  a  father  of  many  nations.     Oen.  xvii.  4. 

Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  naighty^  not 
many  noble,  are  called.  1  Cor.  i.  26. 

IS^"  Many  is  freely  prefixed  to  participles,  forming 
compounds  which  need  no  special  explanation ;  as,  many' 
angled,  reiare^z-ceUed,  marei/-colored,  marey-eyed,  many- 
footed,   miarew  -  handed,   marej/ -leaved,   ?na?(V -lettered 


reiare)/ -  named,  mare?/ -  peopled,  morej/ -petaled,  many- 
seeded,  many-syllahlea  (polysyllabic),  manv-tonznea, 
many-voiced,  many-wived,  and  the  like. 


Comparison  is  often  expressed  by  many  with  as  or  so, 
"  As  many  as  were  willing  hearted  .  .  .  brought  brace- 
lets." Exod.  XXXV.  22.  So  many  laws  argue  so  many 
sins."  Milton. 
Many  stands  with  a  singular  substantive  with  a  or  an. 
Many  a,  a  large  number  taken  distributively  ;  each  one 
of  many.  "For  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear." 
Shak.    "  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. "    Gray. 

—  Many  one,  many  a  one;  many  persons.  Bk.  of  Com, 
Prayer.  —  The  many,  the  majority  ;  —  opposed  to  the  few. 
See  Many,  re.  —  Too  many,  too  numerous ;  hence,  too 
powerful ;  as,  they  are  too  many  for  us.  V Estrange, 

SyD.  — Numerous;  multiplied;  frequent;  manifold; 
various;  divers;  sundry. 

Ma'ny,  re.  [AS.  menigeo,  menigo,  menio,  multitude; 
akin  to  G.  menge,  OHG.  managi,  menigi,  Goth,  mono- 
gei.  See  Many,  a.]  1.  The  populace ;  the  common 
people ;  the  majority  of  people,  or  of  a  community. 

After  him  the  rascal  many  ran.  Spenser. 

2,  A  large  or  considerable  number. 

A  many  of  our  bodies  shall  no  doubt 
Find  native  graves.  Shah. 

Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  gowns.         Addison. 

It  will  be  concluded  by  7iian;/  that  he  lived  like  an  honeit 
man.  Fielding. 

O^  In  this  sense,  many  is  connected  immediately 

witn  another  substantive  (without  of)  to  show  of  what 

the  many  consists;  as,  a  good  many  [of]  people  think  so. 

He  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inconveniences.    Tiltotson. 

Ma'ny-mind'ed  (-mlnd'Sd),  a.  Having  many  facul- 
ties ;  versatile ;  many-sided. 

Ma'ny-plles  (-pliz),  n.  {Many,  adj.  -f  plies,  pi.  of 
ply  a  fold.]  (Anat.)  The  third  division,  or  that  be- 
tween the  reticulum,  or  honeycomb  stoiuacb,  and  the 
abomasum,  or  rennet  stomach,  in  the  stomach  of  rumi- 
nants ;  the  omasum ;  the  psalterium.  So  called  from 
the  uunierous  folds  in  its  mucous  membrane.  See  Illust. 
of  Ruminant. 

Ma'ny-sid'ed  (-sid'Sd),  a.  1.  Having  many  sides ;  — 
said  of  figures.  Hence,  presenting  many  questions  or 
subjects  for  consideration  ;  as,  a  many-sided  topic. 

2.  Interescod  in,  and  having  an  aptitude  for,  many 
unlike    pursuits    or    objects    of    attention;     versatile. 

—  Ma'ny-sId'ed-nesB,  n. 


iSse,   unite,   ryde,   full,   iip,   iim ;    pity ;    food,    fdbt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    suig,   ink ;    then,    thin ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Ma'ny— ways'  (men'y-waz'),  )  adv.     In  many  differ- 

Ma'ny-wise'  (mSu'y-wIz'),      )      ent  ways  ;  variously. 

Man'za-ni'ta  (man'za-ne'ta),  re.  [Sp.,  dim.  of  man- 
zana  an  apple.]  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  several  species 
of  Arciosiaphylos,  but  mostly  to  A.  glnuca  and  A,  pun- 
gens,  shrubs  of  California,  Oregon,  etc.,  with  reddish 
smooth  bark,  ovate  or  oval  coriaceous  evergreen  leaves, 
and  bearing  clusters  of  red  berries,  which  are  said  to  be 
a  favorite  food  of  the  grizzly  bear. 

Ma'O-ri  (ma'i-re),  n.  ;  pi.  Maoris  (-rez).  (^Ethnol.) 
One  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  ;  also, 
the  original  language  of  New  Zealand.  —  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Maoris  or  to  their  language. 

Map  (m3p),  n.  [From  F.  mappe,  in  mappemonde  inap 
of  the  world,  fr.  L.  mappa  napkin,  signal  cloth  ;  —  a  Pu- 
nic word.  Cf.  Apeon,  Napkin,  Nappe.]  1.  A  representa- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  of  some  portion  of  it, 
showing  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  represented  ; 

—  usually  on  a  flat  surface.     Also,  such  a  representation 
of  the  celestial  sphere,  or  of  some  part  of  it. 

11^=  There  are  five  principal  kmds  of  projection  used 
in  making  maps :  the  oiihograji/iic,  the  stereogrnpfiic,  the 
globular,  the  conical,  and  the  cylindrical,  or  Mercator's 
projection.    See  Projection. 

2.  Anything  which  represents  graphically  a  succession 
of  events,  states,  or  acts  ;  as,  an  historical  map. 

Tiiu3  is  his  cheek  the  77mp  of  days  outworn.  Shak. 

Map  lichen  (Bot.),  a  lichen  (Lecidea  geographica)  grow- 
ing on  stones  in  curious  maplike  figures.  Br.  Prior. 

Map,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mapped  (mSpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Mapping  (-ping).]  To  represent  by  a  map;  — 
often  with  out  ;  as,  to  survey  and  map,  or  map  out,  a 
county.  Hence,  figuratively  :  To  represent  or  indicate 
systematically  and  clearly  ;  to  sketch ;  to  plan ;  as,  to 
map,  or  map  out,  a  journey ;  to  map  out  business. 

I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet,  if  Pisanio 
have  mapjied  it  truly.  Shak. 

II  Ma-paoh'  (ma-pach'),  n.     [Mexican.]     The  raccoon. 

Ma'ple  (ma'p'l),  n.  [AS.  mapolder,  mapulder,  mapol ; 
akin  to  Icel.  m'opurr ;  cf.  OHG.  maszaltra,  maszoltra,  G. 
massholder.']  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Acer,  including 
about  fifty  species.  A.  saccharinum  is  the  rock  maple, 
or  sugar  maple,  from  the  sap  of  which  sugar  is  made,  in 
the  United  States,  in  great  quantities,  by  evaporation ; 
the  red  or  swamp  maple  is  A.  rubrum  ;  the  silver  maple, 
A.  dasycarpum,  having  fruit  woolly  when  young ;  the 
striped  maple,  A.  Pennsylvanium,  called  also  moose- 
wood.  The  common  maple  of  Europe  is  A.  campestre, 
the  sycamore  maple  is  A.  Pseudo-platanus,  and  the  Nor- 
way maple  is  A.  platanoides. 

<^ff^  Maple  is  much  used  adjecti vely,  or  as  the  first 
part  of  a  compound ;  as,  maple  tree,  maple  leaf,  etc. 

Bird'B-eye  maple.  Curled  maple,  varieties  of  the  wood  of 
the  rock  maple,  in  which  a  beautiful  lustrous  grain  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sinuous  course  of  the  fibers.  —  Maple  honey. 
Maple  molasses,  or  Maple  sirup,  maple  sap  boiled  to  the 
consistency  of  molasses.  —  Maple  sugar,  sugar  obtained 
from  the  sap  of  the  sugar  maple  by  evaporation. 

Maplike'  (map'lik'),  a.  Having  or  consisting  of  lines 
resembling  a  map  ;  as,  the  maplike  figures  in  which  cer- 
tain lichens  grow. 

Map'per-y  (map'per-^),  n.  [From  Map.]  The  mak- 
ing, or  study,  of  maps.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

Ma'C[Ui  (ma'kwe),  n.  (Bot.)  A  Chilian  shrub  (Aris- 
totelia  Maqui).  Its  bark  furnishes  strings  for  musical  in- 
struments, and  a  medicinal  wine  is  made  from  its  berries. 

Mar  (mar),  n.  A  small  lake.   See  Mere.  [Prov.  Eng.^ 

Mar,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Marred  (mard) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vi.  n.  Marring.]  [OE.  marren,  merren,  AS.  merran, 
myrran  (in  comp.),  to  obstruct,  impede,  dissipate;  akin 
to  OS.  m,errian,  OHG.  marrjan,  merran;  cf.  D.  marren, 
meeren,  to  moor  a  ship,  Icel.  merja  to  bruise,  crush,  and 
Goth,  marzjan  to  offend.  Cf.  Moor,  v.']  1.  To  make  de- 
fective ;  to  do  injury  to,  esp.  by  cutting  off  or  defacing 
apart;  to  damage;  to  impair;  to  disfigure;  to  deface. 

I  pray  you  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love  songs  in  their 

barks.  Shak. 

But  mirth  is  marred,  and  the  good  cheer  is  lost.     jDryden. 

Ire,  envy,  and  despair 

Which  marred  all  his  borrowed  visage.  Milton. 

2.  To  spoil ;  to  ruin.  "  It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us." 
"  Striving  to  mend,  to  mar  the  subject. "  Shak. 

Mar,  n.  A  mark  or  blemish  made  by  bruising,  scratch- 
ing, or  the  like  ;  an  injury  ;  a  disfigurement. 

II  Ma'ra  (ma'ra),  n.  [Skr.  jreora.]  (Hind.  Myth.)  The 
principal  or  ruling  evil  spirit.  E.  Arnold. 

II  Ma'ra,  n.  [Icel.  mara  nightmare,  an  ogress.  See 
Nightmare.]  (Norse  Myth.)  A  female  demon  who  tor- 
ments people  in  sleep  by  crouching  on  their  chests  or 
stomachs,  or  by  causing  terrifying  visions.    ' 

II  Ma'ra,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  Patagonian  cavy  (Dolichotis 
Fatagonicus). 

Mar'a-bOU'  (mar'a-boo'),  re.  [F.]  1.  (Zodl.)  A  large 
stork  of  the  genus  Leptopiilos  (formerly  Ciconia),  esp. 
the  African  species  (L.  crumenifer),  which  furnishes 
plumes  worn  as  ornaments.  The  Asiatic  species  (L.  du- 
bius,  or  L.  argnln)  is  the  adjutant.  See  Adjutant. 
[Written  also  marabu.'] 

2.  One  having  five  eighths  negro  blood ;  the  offspring 
of  a  mulatto  and  a  grifle.     [Louisiana']  Bartlett. 

Mar'a-bOUt'  (-boot'),  re.  [F.,  from  Pg.  marabulo,  Ar. 
morabit.  Cf.  Maravedi.]  A  Mohammedan  saint ;  espe- 
cially, one  who  claims  to  work  cures  supernaturally. 

Mar'a-can  (mar'a-kSn),  re.  [Braz.  maracand.']  (Zool.) 
A  macaw. 

II  Ma-rai'  (ma-raT'),  re.     A  sacred  inclosure  or  temple  ; 

—  so  called  by  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Mar'a-nath'a  (mar'a-nSth'a  ;  277),  re.  [Aramaic  ma- 
ran  atha.']  "Our  Lord  cometh;" — an  expression  used 
by  St.  Paul  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  (xvi.  22).  This  word  has  been  used  in  anath- 
ematizing persons  for  great,  crimes ;  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  May  the  Lord  come  quickly  to  take  vengeance  of  thy 
crimes."    See  Anathema  maranatha,  under  Anathema. 


Ma-ran'ta  (ma-rSn'ta),  re.  [NL.]  (Po<.)  A  genus  of  en- 
dogenous plants  found  in  tropical  America,  and  some  spe- 
cies also  in  India.  They  have  tuberous  roots  containing 
a  large  amount  of  starch,  and  from  one  species  (Maran- 
ta  arundinucea)  arrowroot  is  obtained.  Many  kinds  are 
cultivated  for  ornament. 

II  Ma'ra-SChl'nO  (ma'ra-ske'no),  n.  [It.,  fr.  marasca, 
amarasca,  a  sour  cherry,  L.  amarus  bitter.]  A  liqueur 
distilled  from  fermented  cherry  juice,  and  flavored  with 
the  pit  of  a  variety  of  cherry  which  grows  in  Dalmatia. 

Ma-ras'mus   (ma-raz'mtis),  n.      [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xapa- 
(Tjaos,  fr.  ixapaivsiv  to  quench,  as  fire ;  pass.,  to  die  away.] 
(Med. )  A  wasting  of  flesh  without  fever  or  apparent  dis- 
ease ;  a  kind  of  consumption ;  atrophy  ;  phthisis. 
Pining  atrophy. 
Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence.         Milton. 

Marasmus  senilis  [L.],  progressive  atrophy  of  the  aged. 

Ma-raud'  (ma-rad'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Marauded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Marauding.]  [F.  marauder,  fr.  maraud 
vagabond,  OF.  marault ;  of  uncertain  origin,  perh.  for 
malault,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  malaldus ;  fr.  L.  malus  bad,  ill 
4-  a  suffix  of  German  origin  (cf.  Herald).  Cf.  Malice.] 
To  rove  in  quest  of  plunder  ;  to  make  an  excursion  for 
booty ;  to  plunder.     "it/oroufZint?  hosts."  Milman. 

Ma-raud',  re.     An  excursion  for  plundering. 

Ma-raud'er  (-er),  re.  [From  Maraud,  v.  :  cf.  F.  ma- 
raudeur.]  A  rover  in  quest  of  booty  or  plunder  ;  a  plun- 
derer ;  one  who  pillages.  De  Quincey. 

Mar'a-ve'di  (mar'a-ve'dl ;  Sp.  mar'a-va-de'),  re.  [Sp. 
maravedi;  —  so  called  from  the  Morabitin  (lit.,  the  stead- 
fast), an  Arabian  dynasty  which  reigned  in  Africa  and 
Spain.  Cf.  Marabout.]  (Numis.)  A  small  copper  coin 
of  Spain,  equal  to  three  mills  American  money,  less  than 
a  farthing  sterling.     Also,  an  ancient  Spanish  gold  coin. 

Mar1)Ie  (mar'b'l),  re.  [OE.  marbel,  marbre,  F.  mar- 
bre,  L.  marmor,  fr.  Gr.  ixapiiapoi,  fr.  ij.apix.aipei.v  to  spar- 
kle, flash.  Cf.  Marmoreal.]  1.  A  massive,  compact 
limestone;  a  variety  of  calcite,  capable  of  being  polished 
and  used  for  architectural  and  ornamental  purposes.  The 
color  varies  from  white  to  black,  being  sometimes  yel- 
low, red,  and  green,  and  frequently  beautifully  veined  or 
clouded.  The  name  is  also  given  to  other  rocks  of  like 
use  and  appearance,  as  serpentine  or  verd  antique  mar- 
ble, and  less  properly  to  polished  porphyry,  granite,  etc. 

11^^  Breccia  marble  consists   of   limestone  fragments 

cemented  together Buin  marble,  when  polished,  shows 

forms  resembling  ruins,  due  to  disseminated  iron  oxide. 
—  Shell  marble  contains  fossil  shells.  —  Statuary  marble  is 
a  pure,  white,  fine-grained  kind,  including  Parian  (from 
Paros)  and  Carrara  marble.  If  coarsely  granular  it  is 
called  saccharoidal. 

2.  A  thing  made  of,  or  resembling,  marble,  as  a  work 
of  art,  or  record,  in  marble  ;  or,  in  the  plural,  a  collection 
of  such  works  ;  as,  the  Ardndel  or  Arundelian  marbles; 
the  Elgin  marbles. 

3.  A  little  ball  of  marble,  or  of  some  other  hard  sub- 
stance, used  as  a  plaything  by  children ;  or,  in  the  plural, 
a  child's  game  played  with  marbles. 

d^^  Marble  is  also  much  used  in  self-explaining  com- 
pounds ;  when  used  figuratively  in  compounds  it  com- 
monly means,  hard,  cold,  destitute  of  compassion  or  feel- 
ing; as,  marite-breasted,  niarftZe-faced,  re!«r6?e-hearted. 

Mar'ble,  a.  1.  Made  of,  or  resembling,  marble ;  as, 
a,  marble  raantel;  marWe  paper. 

2.  Cold ;  hard ;  unfeeling ;  as,  a  marble  breast  or  heart. 

Mar'ble,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Marbled  (-b'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Marbling  (-blTng).]  ,[Cf.  F.  marbrer.  See 
Marble,  re.]  To  stain  or  vein  like  marble  ;  to  variegate 
in  color ;  as,  to  marble  the  edges  of  a  book,  or  the  sur- 
face of  paper. 

Mar'bled  (-b'ld),  a.  1.  Made  of,  or  faced  with,  mar- 
ble.    [Obs.]    "The  TOar6Ze(Z  mansion."  Shak. 

2.  Made  to  resemble  marble ;  veined  or  spotted  like 
marble.     "  3Iarbled  paper."  Boyle. 

3.  (Zodl.)  Varied  with  irregular  markings,  or  with  a 
confused  blending  of  irregular  spots  and  streaks. 

Mar'ble— edged'  (-ejd'),  a.  Having  the  edge  veined 
or  spotted  with  different  colors  like  marble,  as  a  book. 

Mar'ble-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Maebleized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Maebleizing  (-i'zing).]  To  stain 
or  grain  in  imitation  of  marble  ;  to  cover  with  a  surface 
resembling  marble  ;  as,  to  marbleize  slate,  wood,  or  iron. 

Mar'bler  (-bier),  «.  1.  One  who  works  upon  marble 
or  other  stone.     [R.]  Fuller. 

2.  One  who  colors  or  stains  in  imitation 'of  marble. 

Mar'bUng  (-blTng),  re.  1.  The  art  or  practice  of  va- 
riegating in  color,  in  imitation  of  marble. 

2.  An  intermixture  of  fat  and  lean  in  meat,  giving  it  a 
marbled  appearance. 

3.  pi.  (Zodl.)  Distinct  markings  resembling  the  varie- 
gations of  marble,  as  on  birds  and  insects. 

Mar'bly,  a.     Containing,  or  resembling,  marble. 

II  Mar-brl'nus  (mar-bri'ntis),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  OF.  &  F. 
marbre  marble.  See  Marble.]  A  cloth  woven  so  as  to 
imitate  the  appearance  of  marble; — much  used  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  Beck  (Braper^s  Diet.). 

Marc  (mark),  re.  [F.]  The  refuse  matter  which  re- 
mains after  the  pressure  of  fruit,  particularly  of  grapes. 

Marc,  re.  [AS.  marc;  akin  to  G.  mark,  Icel.  mark, 
perh.  akin  to  E.  mark  a  sign.  yi06,  273.]  [Written 
also  mark.]  1.  A  weight  of  various  commodities,  esp. 
of  gold  and  silver,  used  in  different  European  countries. 
In  France  and  Holland  it  was  equal  to  eight  ounces. 

2.  A  coin  formerly  current  in  England  and  Scotland, 
equal  to  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence. 

3.  A  German  coin  and  money  of  account.     See  Mark. 
Mar'can-tant   (mar'kan-tant),   re.      [It.   mercatante. 

See  Merchant.]     A  merchant.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Mar'ca-Site  (mar'ka-sit),  re.  [F.  marcassite ;  cf .  It. 
m.arcassita,  Sp.  mnrquesita,  Pg.  marquezita  ;  all  fr.  Ar. 
marqashitha.]  (3Iin.)  A  sulphide  of  iron  resembling 
pyrite  or  common  iron  pyrites  in  composition,  but  differ- 
ing in  form  ;  white  iron  pyrites. 

Golden  marcasite,  tin.    [06*.] 


Containing,   or 
having  the  nature 


Mar'ca-slt'lc  (mar'ka-stt'Ik),     ] 

Mar'ca-sit'ic-al  (-ka-sit'i-knl),  j 

of,  marcasite. 

Mar-cas'sin  (mar-kSs'sTn),  n.  [F.]  (Hei\)  A  young 
wild  boar. 

II  Mar-ca'tO  (mar-ka'to),  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  In  a  marked, 
emphatic  manner ;  —  used  adverbially  as  a  direction. 

Mar'cel-ine  (mar'sgl-In),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  marcidus 
withered,  fr.  marcere  to  wither,  shrivel.]  A  thin  silk 
fabric  used  for  linings,  etc.,  m  ladies'  dresses. 

Mar-ces'cent  (mar-sSs'sent),  a.  [L.  marcescens,  p. 
pr.  of  marcescere  to  wither,  decay,  fr.  marcere  to  wither, 
droop :  cf.  P.  marcescent.]  (Bot.)  Withering  without 
falling  off ;  fading  ;  decaying. 

Mar-ces'ci-ble  (-sT-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  marcescible.]  Lia- 
ble to  wither  or  decay. 

March  (march),  re.  [L.  Martins  mensis  Mars'  month, 
fr.  Martius  belonging  to  Mars,  the  god  of  war  :  cf.  F. 
mars.  Cf.  Martial.]  The  third  month  of  the  year,  con- 
taining thirty-one  days. 

The  stormy  March  is  come  at  last, 

With  wind,  and  cloud,  and  changing  skies.     Sryant. 

As  mad  as  a  March  hare,  an  old  English  saying  derived 
from  the  fact  that  March  is  the  rutting  time  of  hares, 
when  they  are  excitable  and  violent.  Wright. 

March,  re.  [OE.  marche,  F.  marche  ;  of  German  ori. 
gin;  cf.  OHG.  marcJia,  G.  mark;  akin  to  OS.  marka,  AS. 
mearc,  Goth,  marka,  L.  margo  edge,  border,  margin,  and 
possibly  to  E.  mark  a  sign.  V106.  Cf.  Margin,  Mar- 
grave, Marque,  Marquis.]  A  territorial  border  or  fron- 
tier ;  a  region  adjacent  to  a  boundary  line  ;  a  confine ;  — 
used  chiefly  in  the  plural,  and  in  English  history  applied 
especially  to  the  border  land  on  the  frontiers  between 
England  and  Scotland,  and  England  and  Wales. 

Geneva  is  situated  in  the  marches  of  several  dominions-^ 

France,  Savoy,  and  Switzerland.  Fuller. 

Lords  of  waste  inarches,  kings  of  desolate  isles.    Tennj/son. 

March,  v.  i.     [Cf.   OF.  marchir.     See  2d  March.] 
To  border ;  to  be  contiguous  ;  to  lie  side  by  side.   [Obs.} 
That  was  in  a  strange  land 
Which  marchcth  upon  Chimerie.  Gower. 

To  march  with,  to  have  the  same  boundary  for  a  greater 
or  less  distance  ;  —  said  of  an  estate. 

March,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Marched  (marcht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Marching.]  [F.  marcher,  in  OF.  also,  to 
tread,prob.fr.  L.  morcMS  hammer.  Cf.  Mortar.]  1.  To 
move  with  regular  steps,  as  a  soldier ;  to  walk  in  a  grave, 
deliberate,  or  stately  manner ;  to  advance  steadily.  S/uik. 

2.  To  proceed  by  walking  in  a  body  or  in  military 
order ;  as,  the  German  army  marched  into  France. 

March,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  move  with  regular  steps  in 
the  manner  of  a  soldier ;  to  cause  to  move  in  military 
array,  or  in  a  body,  as  troops ;  to  cause  to  advance  in  a 
steady,  regular,  or  stately  manner ;  to  cause  to  go  by  per- 
emptory command,  or  by  force. 

March  them  again  in  fair  array.  Prior. 

March,  re.  [F.  marche.]  1.  The  act  of  marching ;  a 
movement  of  soldiers  from  one  stopping  place  to  another ; 
military  progress ;  advance  of  troops. 

These  troops  came  to  the  army  harassed  with  a  long  and 
wearisome  march.  Bacon. 

2.  Hence :  Measured  and  regular  advance  or  move- 
ment, like  that  of  soldiers  moving  in  order ;  stately  or 
deliberate  walk  ;  steady  onward  movement. 

With  solemn  rAarch 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them.  '     Shak. 

This  happens  merely  because  men  will  not  bide  their  time, 
but  will  insist  on  precipitating  the  march  of  affairs.         Buckle, 

3.  The  distance  passed  over  in  marching ;  as,  an  hour's 
march  ;  a  march  of  twenty  miles. 

4.  A  piece  of  music  designed  or  fitted  to  accompany 
and  guide  the  movement  of  troops  ;  a  piece  of  music  in 
the  march  form. 

The  drums  presently  striking  up  a  march.       KnoUes. 

To  make  a  march  ( Card  Playing),  to  take  all  the  tricks 
of  a  hand,  in  the  game  of  euchre. 

March'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  marches. 

March'er,  re.  [See  2d  March.]  The  lord  or  officer 
who  defended  the  marches  or  borders  of  a  territory. 

Mar'chet  (mar'chet),  Mer'chet  (mer'-),  re.  [LL. 
marcheta  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  In  old  English  and  in 
Scots  law,  a  fine  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  by  a  tenant 
upon  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  tenant's  daughters. 

March'lng  (march'ing),  o.  &  re.,  fr.  March,  v. 

Marching  money  (Mil.),  the  additional  pay  of  an  officer 
or  soldier  when  his  regiment  is  marching.  —  In  march- 
ing order  (Mil.),  equipped  for  a  march.  —  Marching  regi- 
ment. {Mil.)  (a)  A  regiment  in  active  service.  (6)  In 
England,  a  regiment  liable  to  be  ordered  into  other 
quarters,  at  home  or  abroad  ;  a  regiment  of  the  line. 

Mar'chion-eSB  (mar'shiin-es),  re.  [LL.  marchionissa, 
fr.  marchio  a  marquis.  See  Marquis.]  The  wife  or 
the  widow  of  a  marquis ;  a  woman  who  has  the  rank  and 
dignity  of  a  marquis.  Spelman. 

March'-mad'  (march'mad'),  a.  Extremely  rash; 
foolhardy.    See  under  Maech,  the  month.   Sir  W.  Scott. 

March'man  (-mSn),re.  A  person  living  in  the  marches 
between  England  and  Scotland  or  Wales. 

March'pane'  (-pan'),  re.  [Cf.  It.  marzapane,  Sp. 
mazapan,  F.  massepain,  prob.  fr.  L.  maza  frumenty 
(Gr.  lia(a)  -{-  L.  panis  bread ;  but  perh.  the  first  part  of 
the  word  is  from  the  name  of  the  inventor.]  A  kind  of 
sweet  bread  or  biscuit ;  a  cake  of  pounded  almonds  and 
sugar.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

March'-ward'  (-ward'),  re.  A  warden  of  the  marches ; 
a  marcher. 

Mar'Cian  (mar'shan),  a.  Under  the  influence  of 
Mars;  courageous;  bold.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Mar'cld  (mar'sTd),  a.  [L.  marcidus,  fr.  marcere  to 
wither,  pine.]     1.  Pining ;  lean ;  withered.         Dryden. 

2.  Characterized  by  emaciation,  as  a  fever.      Harvey. 

Mar-cld'i-ty  (miir-sTd'i-ty),re.  [hi,,  mareiditas.]  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  withered  or  lean.     [P.] 
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Har'clon-lte  (mar'shun-It),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  fol- 
lower of  ilarcion,  a  Gnostic  of  the  second  century,  who 
adopted  the  Oriental  notion  of  the  two  conflicting  prin- 
ciples, and  imagined  that  between  them  there  existed  a 
third  power,  neither  wholly  good  nor  evil,  the  Creator  of 
the  world  and  of  man,  and  the  God  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation. Brands  &  C. 

II  Mar'CO-brun'ner  (mar'ko-broon'ner),  n.  [G.  Mar- 
kobrunner.^    A  celebrated  Rliine  wine. 

II  Mar'cor  (miir'kQr),  n.  [L.,  fr.  marcere  to  wither.]  A 
wasting  away  of  flesh  ;  decay.     [Ote.]      Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mar-CG'sian  (mar-ko'zhan),  n.  {Eccl.  Mist.)  One  of 
a  Gnostic  sect  of  the  second  century,  so  called  from 
Marcus,  an  Egyptian,  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  magician. 

IIMar'dl'  gras' (mar'de' gra'),  ra.  [F.,  literally,  fat 
Tuesday.][  The  last  day  of  Carnival ;  Shrove  Tuesday ;  — 
in  some  cities  a  great  day  of  carnival  and  merrymaking. 

IHare  (mar),  n.  [OE.  mere,  AS.  mere,  myre,  fern,  of 
AS.  niearh  horse,  akin  to  D.  merrie  mare,  G.  ma/ire, 
OHG.  marnh  horse,  meriha  mare,  Icel.  marr  horse, 
OCelt.  marka  (Pausan.  10,  19,  4),  Ir.  marc,  W.  march. 
C'.  Mabshal.]  The  female  of  the  horse  and  other  equine 
quadrupeds. 

Mare,  n.  [AS.  mara  incubus  ;  akin  to  OHG.  &  Icel. 
mara;  cf.  Pol.  mora,  Bohem.  •mura.']  (Med.)  Sighing, 
suffocative  panting,  intercepted  utterance,  with  a  sense 
of  pressure  across  the  chest,  occurring  during  sleep  ;  the 
incubus ;  —  obsolete,  except  in  the  compound  nightmare. 
I  will  ride  thee  o'  nights  like  the  mare.  Shak. 

Mare'Chal  Nlel'  (mar'shal  nel' ;  F.  m^'ra'shal'  ne'Sl'). 
[F.]  A  kind  of  large  yeUow  rose.  [Written  also  Mar- 
that  Niel-I 

Mar'elB  (mar'Is),  n.    A  marsh.     [0J«.]         Chaucer. 

Ma-re'na  (m4-re'n4),  n.  [NL.  Salmo  maraena,  G. 
marane,  moriine  ;  —  so  called  from  Lake  Morin,  in  the 
March  of  Brandenburg,  in  Prussia.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  European 
whitefish  of  the  genus  Coregonus. 

Mare'schal  (iuar'shol),  n.  [OF.  mareschal,  F.  mar^- 
cJial.  See  Marshal.]  A  military  officer  of  high  rank ;  a 
marshal.     [06s.] 

Mare's'-nest'  (mSrz'nSsf),  n.  A  supposed  discovery 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  hoax ;  something  grossly  absurd. 

Mare's'-tall'  (-tal'),  «•  1.  A  long  streaky  cloud, 
spreading  out  like  a  horse's  tail,  and  believed  to  indicate 
rain ;  a  cirrus  cloud.     See  Cloud. 

Mackerel  sky  and  mare's-tails 

Make  tall  ships  carry  low  sails.  Old  Rhj/me. 

2.  (Bot.)  An  aquatic  plant  of  the  genus  Hippuris  (H. 
vulgaris),  having  narrow  leaves  in  whorls. 

Blar'ga-rate  (miir'ga-rSt),  n.  [Cf .  F.  mar- 
^rale.~\  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  compound  of  the 
90-called  margaric  acid  with  a  base. 

Mar-gar'lc  (mar-gSr'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mar- 
garique.  See  JIargakite.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  pearl ;  pearly. 

Margaric  acid,  (a)  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  fatty 
body,  crystallizing  in  pearly  scales,  and  ob- 
tained by  digesting  saponifled  fats  (soaps)  with 
an  acid.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
dividual fatty  acid,  but  is  now  known  to  be  sim- 
ply an  intimate  mixture  of  stearic  and  pal- 
mitic acids.  (6)  (Chem.)  A  white,  crystalline 
substance,  C17H34O2,  of  the  fatty  acid  series, 
intermediate  between  palmitic  and  stearic 
acids,  and  obtained  from  the  wax  of  certain  li- 
chens, from  cetyl  cyanide,  and  other  sources.      Common 

Mar'ga-rin  (mar'ga-rm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mar-  (^"l^J^^ 
garine.  See  Maegarite.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  vulgaris). 
A  fatty  substance,  extracted  from  animal  fats 
and  certain  vegetable  oils,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
definite  compound  of  glycerin  and  margaric  acid,  but 
now  known  to  be  simply  a  mixture  or  combination  of 
tristearin  and  tripalmitin. 

Mar'ga-rl-ta'ceous  (mar'ga-rl-ta'shfis),  a.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  pearl ;  pearly. 

Mar'ga-rlte  (mar'ga-rit),  re.  [L.  margarita,  Gr. 
liapyapi-nji  a  pearl;  cf.  F.  marguerite.']  1.  A  pearl. 
ZObs.l  Peacham. 

2.  (Min.)  A  mineral  related  to  the  micas,  but  low  in 
silica  and  yielding  brittle  folia  with  pearly  luster. 

Mar'ga-rit'lc  (-rlt'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  margaritique.] 
[Physiol.  Chem..)  Margaric. 

Mar'ga-rl-tlf'er-OUS  (-rT-tifer-us),  a.  [L.  margari- 
tifer ;  margarita  pearl  +  ferre  to  bear  :  cf.  F.  mar- 
garitifire.']    Producing  pearls. 

niar-gar'O-dite  (mar-gSr'6-dit),  re.  [Gr.  fiapyapa)j7j9 
pearl-like.]  (Min.)  A  hydrous  potash  mica  related  to 
muscovite. 

Mai'ga-rone  (mar'ga-ron),  re.  \_Margaric  -f-  -ores.] 
(Chem.)  The  ketone  of  margaric  acid. 

Blar'ga-TOUS  (-rus),  a.  (Chem.)  Margaric  ;  —  for- 
merly designating  a  supposed  acid.     [06*.] 

Mar'gate  fish'  (miir'gSt  fish').  (Z06I.)  A  sparoid 
flsh  (Diabasis  aurolineatus)  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  es- 
teemed as  a  food  fish  ;  —  called  also  red-mouth  grunt. 

Mar'gay   (-ga),   re.     (Zo'dl.)    An  American   wild  cat 
(Felis  tigrina),  ranging  from 
Mexico  to  Brazil.     It  is  spot- 
ted with  black.    Called  also 
long-tailed  cat. 

Marge  (marj),  re.  [F. 
marge.  See  Marqot.]  Bor- 
der ;  margin ;  edge ;  verge. 
[Poelic]  Tennyson. 

Along  the  river's  stony  marqp. 

IVonhmorUi. 

Mar'gent  (mar'jent),  n.  [OE.  See  Margin.]  A 
margin;  border;  brink;  edge.     [06i.] 

The  beached  margcnt  of  the  sea.  Shak. 

Mar'gent,  v.  t.  To  enter  or  note  down  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  a  page ;  to  margin.     [Ofe.]  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Mar'gln  (-jin),  «.  [OE.  margine,  margent,  L.  mnrgo, 
•ginis.  Cf.  March  a  border.  Marge.]  1.  A  border; 
edge  ;  brink  ;  verge  ;  as,  the  margin  of  a  river  or  lake. 


Margay. 


2.  Specifically :  The  part  of  a  page  at  the  edge  left  un- 
covered in  writing  or  printing. 

3.  (Com.)  The  difference  between  the  cost  and  the 
selling  price  of  an  article. 

4.  Something  allowed,  or  reserved,  for  that  which 
can  not  be  foreseen  or  known  with  certainty. 

5.  (Brokerage)  Collateral  security  deposited  with  a 
broker  to  secure  him  from  loss  on  contracts  entered 
into  by  him  on  behalf  of  his  principal,  as  in  the  specula- 
tive buying  and  selling  of  stocks,  wheat,  etc.  N.  Siddle. 

Margin  draft  (Masonry),  a  smooth  cut  margin  on  the 
face  of  hammer-dressed  ashlar,  adjacent  to  the  joints.  — 
Margin  of  a  conree  (Arch.),  that  part  of  a  course,  as  of 
slates  or  shingles,  wliich  is  not  covered  by  the  course 
immediately  above  it.    See  2d  Gatjoe. 

Syn.  —  Border ;  brink ;  verge  ;  brim ;  rim. 

Mar'gln  (mar'jTn),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Maboihbd 
(-jind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mabgining.]  1.  To  furnish 
with  a  margin. 

2.  To  enter  in  the  margin  of  a  page. 

Mar'gln-al  (-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  marginal.]  \.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  margin. 

2.  Written  or  printed  in  the  margin ;  as,  a  marginal 
note  or  gloss. 

II  Mar'gl-na11-a  (miir'ji-na'lf-a.),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  Mar- 
ginal notes. 

Mar'gln-al-ly,  adv.    in  the  margin  of  a  book. 

Mar'gln-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  marginatus,  p.  p.  of  mar- 
ginare  to  margin.  See  Margin,  re.]  Having  a  margin 
distinct  in  appearance  or  structure. 

Mar'gln-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  distinct 
margin  ;  to  margin,     [i?.]  Cockeram. 

Mar'gin-a'ted  (-a'tid),  a.     Same  as  Marqinate,  a. 

Mar'glned(-iind),a.  1.  Having  a  margin,  ifawttorree. 

2.  (Zo'dl. )  Bordered  with  a  distinct  line  of  color. 

II  Mar'gl-nel'la  (mar'ji-nSl'la'l,  re.     [NL.,  dim.  of  L. 
margo,  marginis,   a  margin.]     (Zo'dl.)  A 
genus  of  small,  polished,  marine  univalve 
shells,  native  of  all  warm  seas. 

Mar'gln-l-cl'flal  (-jTn-T-si'dal),  a.  [L. 
margo,  -ginis,  margin  -)-  caedere  to  cut.] 
(Bot.)  Dehiscent  by  the  separation  of 
united  carpels  ;  —  said  of  fruits. 

Mar-gO'sa  (mSr-go'sa),  n.     [Pg.  amar- 
goso  bitter.]     (Bot^  A  large  tree  of  the 
genus  Melia  (31.  Azadirachta)  found  in 
India.     Its  bark  is  bitter,  and  used  as  a 
tonic.     A  valuable  oil  is  expressed  from  its 
seeds,  and  a  tenacious  gijm  exudes  from  ii(s  Marffinella  (J/. 
trunk.    The  M.  Azedarach  is  a  much  more      'ull?llzl. 
showy  tree,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  South- 
ern United  States,  where  it  is  known  as  Pride  of  India, 
Pride  of  China,  or  bead  tree.     Various  parts  of  the  tree 
are  considered  anthelmintic. 

The  margosa  oil  ...  i»  a  most  valuable  balsam  for  wounds, 
having  a  pecuhar  smell  which  prevents  ttie  attacks  of  flies. 

^ir  S.  Baker. 

Mar'gra-vate  (mar'gra-vat),       1  n.     [Cf .  F.  margra- 

Mar-gra'vl-ate  (mar-gra'vl-at), )  viat.]  The  terri- 
tory or  jurisdiction  of  a  margrave. 

Mar'grave  (mar'grSv),  re.  [G.  TnarTcgraf,  prop.,  lord 
chief  justice  of  the  march  ;  mark  bound,  border,  march 
-j-  graf  earl,  count,  lord  chief  justice  ;  cf.  Goth,  gagrefis 
decree :  cf.  D.  markgraaf,  F.  margrave.  See  March 
border,  and  cf.  Landgrave,  Graff.]  1.  Originally,  a 
lord  or  keeper  of  the  borders  or  marches  in  Germany. 

2.  The  English  equivalent  of  the  German  title  of  no- 
bility, markgraf ;  a  marquis. 

Mar'gra-Vlne  (-gra-ven),  n.  [G.  markgr'dfin  :  cf.  F. 
margravine.]    The  wife  of  a  margrave. 

Mar'gue-nte  (mSr'ge-ret),  re.  [F.,  a  pearl,  a  daisy. 
See  Maegarite.]  (Bot.)  The  daisy  (Bellis  perennis). 
The  name  is  often  applied  also  to  the  ox-eye  daisy  and 
to  the  China  aster.  Longfellow. 

Ma'ri-an  (ma'ri-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  or  sometimes  to  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VIII. 

Of  all  the  Marian  martyrs,  Mr.  Philpot  was  the  best-born 
gentleman.  Fuller. 

Maid  Marian.    See  Maidmarian  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Mar'le  (mSr'T),  interj.     Marry.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Mar'l-et  (-i-St),  n.  [F.  mariette,  prop.  dim.  of  Marie 
Mary.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  bellflower,  Campanula  Trache- 
lium,  once  called  'Viola  Mariana  ;  but  it  is  not  a  violet. 

Ma-rlg'e-nous  (ma-rlj'e-nils),  a.  [L.  mare  the  sea 
-|-  -genous.']    Produced  in  or  by  the  sea. 

Mai'1-gold  (mSr'I-gold),  re.  [Mary  ■{■  gold.]  (Bot.) 
A  name  for  several  plants  with  golden  yellow  blossoms, 
especially  the  Calendula  officinalis  (see  Calendula), 
and  the  cultivated  species  of  Tagetes. 

'^ff^  There  are  several  yellow-flowered  plants  of  dif- 
ferent genera  bearing  this  name ;  as,  the  African  or 
French  marigold  of  the  genus  Tagetes,  of  which  sev- 
eral species  and  many  varieties  are  found  in  gardens. 
They  are  mostly  strong-smelling  herbs  from  South  Amer- 
ica and  Mexico  ;  bxir  marigold,  of  the  genus  Bidens  ; 
com  marigold,  of  the  genus  Chrysanthemum  ( C.  segeium, 
a  pest  in  the  cornfields  of  Italy) :  fig  maiiaold,  of  the 
genus  Mesembryanthemnm  ;  marsh  marigold,  of  the  ge- 
nus Caltha  (C.  palustris),  commonly  known  in  America 
as  the  cowslip.    See  Marsh  Marigold. 

Marigold  window.  (Arch.)  See  iJo.se  w/redou),  under  RosK. 

Mar'l-kl'na  (-ke'na),  re.  [From  the  native  name  :  cf. 
Pg.  mariquinha.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  small  marmoset  (Midas 
rosalia) ;  the  silky  tamarin. 

II  Ma-rlm'ba  (nia-rSm'ba),  re.  [Pg.]  A  musical  in- 
strument of  percussion,  consisting  of  bars  yielding  iiui- 
sical  tones  when  struck.  Kniqht. 

II  Mar'l-mon'da  (mSr'r-mSn'dA),  re.  [Sp.]  (Zo'dl.)  \ 
spider  monkey  (Ateles  behcbuth)  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

Mar'l-nafle'  (mitr'T-nSd'),  re.  [F.  :  cf.  It.  marinato 
marinade,  F.  mariner  to  preserve  food  for  use  at  sea. 
See  Marinate.]  (Coo^-en/)  A  brine  or  pickle  containing 
wine  and  spices,  for  enricliing  tlie  flavor  of  meat  and  flsh. 


Mar'1-nate  (mSr'I-nat),  V.  t.  [See  Marine,  and  of. 
Marinade.]  To  salt  or  pickle,  as  fish,  and  then  preserve 
in  oil  or  vinegar  ;  to  prepare  by  the  use  of  marinade. 

Ma-rlne'  (ma-ren'),  a.  [L.  marinus,  fr.  mare  the  sea : 
cf.  P.  marin.  See  Mere  a  pool.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  sea ;  having  to  do  with  the  ocean,  or  with  navi- 
gation or  naval  affairs ;  naval ;  nautical ;  as,  marine  pro- 
ductions or  bodies ;  marine  shells  ;  a  marine  engine. 

2.  (Geol.)  Formed  by  the  action  of  the  currents  or 
waves  of  the  sea ;  as,  marine  deposits. 

Marine  acid  (CAem.),  hydrochloric  acid.  [06s.]  — Marine 
barometer.  See  under  Barometer.  —  Marine  corps,  a  corps 
formed  of  the  officers,  noncommissioned  ofticers,  pri- 
vates, and  musicians  of  marines.  —  Marine  engine  (Mecli.), 
a  steam  engine  for  propelling  a  vessel.  —  Marine  glue. 
See  under  Glue.  —  Marino  insurance,  insurance  against  the 

Eerils  of  the  sea,  including  also  risks  of  fire,  piracy,  and 
arratry.  —  Marine  interest.  Interest  at  any  rate  agreed 
on  for  money  lent  upon  respondentia  and  bottomry  bonds. 
—  Marine  law.  See  under  Law.  —  Marine  league,  three 
geographical  miles.  —  Marine  metal,  an  alloy  of  lead,  an- 
timony, and  mercury,  made  for  sheathing  ships.  McEl- 
rath.  —  Marine  soap,  cocoanut  oil  soap  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause, being  quite  soluble  in  salt  water,  it  is  much  used 
on  shipboard.  —  Marine  store,  a  store  wliere  old  canvas, 
ropes,  etc.,  are  bought  and  sold ;  a  junk  shop.    [Eng.] 

Ma-rlne',  n.  [F.  marin  a  sea  soldier,  marine  naval 
economy,  a  marine  picture,  fr.  L.  marinus.  See  Marine, 
a.]  1.  A  soldier  serving  on  shipboard ;  a  sea  soldier  ; 
one  of  a  body  of  troops  trained  to  do  duty  in  the  navy. 

2.  The  sum  of  naval  affairs ;  naval  economy  ;  the  de- 
partment of  navigation  and  sea  forces ;  the  collective 
shipping  of  a  country ;  as,  the  mercantile  marine. 

3.  A  picture  representing  some  marine  subject. 

Tell  that  to  the  marines,  an  expression  of  disbelief,  the 
marines  being  regarded  by  sailors  as  credulous.  [Coftog.J 

Ma-rlned'  (m^-rend'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  marine.]  (Her.) 
Having  the  lower  part  of  the  body  like  a  fish.         Crobb. 

Mar'1-ner  (mSr'i-ner),  n.  [F.  marinier,  LL.  marina- 
rius.  See  Marine.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  assist 
In  navigating  ships ;  a  seaman  or  sailor.  Chaucer, 

Mariner's  compass.    See  under  Compass. 

Mar'1-ner-shlp,  n.    Seamanship.    [Obs.]  Udall. 

Mar'1-no-ra'ma  (mSr'i-n6-ra'ma),  re.  [NL.,fromL. 
marinus  marine  -|-  Gr.  opajaa  view.]  A  representation 
of  a  sea  view. 

Ma'rl-Ol'a-ter  (ma'rT-51'a-ter), «.  [See  Maeiolatrt.] 
One  who  worships  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Ma'rl-Ol'a-try  (-tr^),  re.  [Gr.  'M.apla  Mary  -|-  karpew 
worship.]     'The  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Mar'1-O-nette'  (mSr'J-o-nSt'),  re.  [F.  marionnette, 
prop,  a  dim.  of  3Iarie  Mary.]  1.  A  puppet  moved  by 
strings,  as  in  a  puppet  show. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  buffel  duck. 

Ma'rl-Otte'S'  law'  (ma're-8ts'  la').  (Physics)  See 
Boyle's  lavj,  under  Law. 

Ma'rl-po'sa  lll'y  (ma'rY-po'sS,  ITl'j^).  [Sp.  mariposa 
a  butterfly  -|-  E.  lily.  So  called  from  the  gay  appearance 
of  the  blossoms.]  (Bot.)  One  of  a  genus  (Calochortus) 
of  tuliplike  bulbous  herbs  with  large,  and  often  gay- 
colored,  blossoms.  Called  also  butterfly  lily.  Most  of 
them  are  natives  of  California. 

Mar'1-put  (mSrl-put),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  A  species  of  civet ; 
the  zoril. 

Mar'lsh  (mSr'ish),  re.  [Cf.  F.  marais,  LL.  mariscus. 
See  Marsh.]  Low,  wet  ground  ;  a  marsh  ;  a  fen  ;  a  bog  ; 
a  moor.     [Archaic]  Milton.     Tennyson. 

Mar'lsh,  a.     1.  Moory  ;  fenny  ;  boggy.     [Archaic] 

2.  Growing  in  marshes.  "  J/amA  flowers. "  Tennyson. 

Mar'i-tal  (mar'i-tal||,  a.  [¥.,  fr.  L.  maritalis,  fr,  mari- 
tus  belonging  to  marriage,  n.,  a  husband.  See  Marry, 
v.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  husband  ;  as,  marital  rights, 
duties,  authority.     "  ?/art7oZ  affection. "  Ayliffe. 

Mar'l-ta'ted  (mSr'i-ta'ted),  a.  [L.  maritatus  mar- 
ried.]    Having  a  husband  ;  married.     [Obs.] 

Ma-rlt'l-mal    I  (ma-rTt'i-mal),   a.     See   Maritiiib. 

Ma-rlt'1-male  1     [Obs.] 

Mar'1-tlme  (mitr'i-tTm ;  277),  a.  [L.  maritimus,  fr. 
mare  the  sea :  cf.  F.  TOaj'iHme.  See  Mere  a  pool.]  1.  Bor- 
dering on,  or  situated  near,  the  ocean ;  connected  with 
the  sea  by  site,  interest,  or  power ;  having  shipping  and 
commerce  or  a  navy;  as,  inaritime  states.  "A  mari- 
time town."  Addison. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ocean ;  marine  ;  pertaining 
to  navigation  and  naval  affairs,  or  to  shipping  and  com- 
merce by  sea.     "i>/an7me  service."        Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Maritime  law.  See  Law.  — Maritime  loan,  a  loan  secured 
by  bottomry  or  respondentia  bonds.  —  Maritime  nations, 
nations  having  seaports,  and  using  the  sea  more  or  less 
for  war  or  commerce. 

Mar'Jo-ram  (mar'jS-ram),  n.  [OE.  majoran,  F.  mar- 
Jolaine,  LL.  majoraca,  fr.  L.  amaracus,  amaraciim,  Gr. 
d/aapaxos,  aixipaKov.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  mintlike  plants 
(Origanum)  comprising  about  twenty-five  species.  The 
sweet  marjoram  (0.  Majorana)  is  peculiarly  aromatic 
and  fragrant,  and  much  used  iu  cookery.  The  wild  mar- 
joram of  Europe  and  America  is  0.  vulgare,  far  less  fra- 
grant than  the  otiier. 

Mark  (miirlf),  n.    A  license  of  reprisals.  See  Marquk. 

Mark,  re.  [See  2d  Maro.]  1.  An  old  weight  and  coin. 
See  Maro.     "Lend  mo  a  7h art."  Chaucer, 

2.  The  unit  of  monet.-iry  account  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, equal  to  23.8  cents  of  United  States  money  ;  the 
equivalent  of  one  hundred  pfennigs.  Also,  a  silver  coin 
of  this  value. 

Mark,  vi.  [OE.  marie,  mcrke,  AS.  mearc;  akin  to 
D.  merk,  MHG.  marc,  G.  marke,  Icel. mark, Dan.  mxrke ; 
cf.  Lith.  margas  party-colored.  VIOS,  273.  Cf.  Re- 
mark.] 1.  A  visible  sign  or  impression  made  or  lol't 
upon  anything;  esp.,  a  line,  point,  st.inip,  figure,  or  tlie 
like,  driuvn  or  impressed,  so  as  to  attract  the  attention 
and  convey  somo  information  or  intimation ;  a  token ; 
a  trace. 

/riio  Lord  sot  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  anv  finding  him  should 
ItiU  Inni.  •  Cat.  iv.  IS. 
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2.  Specifically :  (a)  A  character  or  device  put  on  an 
article  of  merchandise  by  the  maker  to  show  by  whom 
it  was  made  ;  a  trade-mark.  (6)  A  character  (usually  a 
cross)  made  as  a  substitute  for  a  signature  by  one  who 
can  not  write. 

The  mark  of  the  artisan  is  found  upon  the  most  ancient  fab- 
rics that  have  come  to  light.  Knight. 

3.  A  fixed  object  serving  for  guidance,  as  of  a  ship,  a 
traveler,  a  surveyor,  etc.  ;  as,  a  seamark,  a  landmark. 

4.  A  trace,  dot,  line,  imprint,  or  discoloration,  al- 
though not  regarded  as  a  token  or  sign ;  a  scratch,  scar, 
stain,  etc. ;  as,  this  pencil  makes  a  fine  mark. 

I  have  Borne  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate.         SJiak. 

B.  An  evidence  of  presence,  agency,  or  influence ;  a 

significative  token ;  a  symptom ;  a  trace  ;  specifically,  a 

permanent  impression  of  one's  activity  or  character. 

The  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  separation.  Bacon. 

6.  That  toward  which  a  missile  is  directed;  a  thing 
aimed  at ;  what  one  seeks  to  hit  or  reach. 

France  was  a  fairer  mark  to  shoot  at  than  Ireland.     Navies. 
Whate'er  the  motive,  pleasure  is  the  mark.       Young. 

7.  Attention,  regard,  or  respect. 

As  much  in  mock  as  mark.  Skak. 

8.  Limit  or  standard  of  action  or  fact ;  as,  to  be  within 
the  mark;  to  come  up  to  the  mark. 

9.  Badge  or  sign  of  honor,  rank,  or  official  station. 

In  the  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  Senate.  Shak. 

10.  Preeminence ;  high  position ;  as,  patricians  of 
mark;  a  fellow  of  no  mark. 

XX.  {Logic)  A  characteristic  or  essential  attribute  ;  a 
differential. 

12.  A  number  or  other  character  used  in  registering ; 
as,  examination  marks ;  a  mark  for  tardiness. 

13.  Image  ;  likeness ;  hence,  those  formed  in  one's 
image ;  children ;  descendants.  [06i.]  "  All  the  mark 
of  Adam."  Chaucer. 

14.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  bits  of  leather  or  colored  bun- 
ting which  are  placed  upon  a  sounding  line  at  intervals 
of  from  two  to  five  fathoms.  The  unmarked  fathoms 
are  called  "  deeps." 

A  man  of  mark,  a  conspicuous  or  eminent  man.  —  To 
make  one's  mark,  (a)  To  sign,  as  a  letter  or  other  writ- 
ing, by  making  a  cross  or  other  mark,  [b)  To  make  a 
distinct  or  lastmg  impression  on  the  public  mind,  or  on 
affairs ;  to  gain  distinction. 

Syn.  — Impress;  impression;  stamp;  print;  trace; 
vestige ;  track ;  characteristic  ;  evidence ;  proof ;  token ; 
badge  ;  indication ;  symptom. 

Mark  (mark),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Makked  (markt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Marking.]  [OE.  marken,  merken,  AS. 
mearcian,  from  mearc.  See  Mask  the  sign.]  1.  To 
put  a  mark  upon  ;  to  affix  a  significant  mark  to ;  to 
make  recognizable  by  a  mark ;  as,  to  mark  a  box  or 
bale  of  merchandise ;  to  mark  clothing. 

2.  To  be  a  mark  upon ;  to  designate ;  to  indicate  ;  — 
used  literally  and  figuratively  ;  as,  this  monument  marks 
the  spot  where  Wolfe  died ;  his  courage  and  energy 
marked  him  for  a  leader. 

3.  To  leave  a  trace,  scratch,  scar,  stain,  or  other  mark, 
upon,  or  any  evidence  of  action  ;  as,  a  pencil  marks  pa- 
per ;  his  hobnails  marked  the  floor. 

4.  To  keep  account  of  ;  to  enumerate  and  register ; 
as,  to  mark  the  points  in  a  game  of  billiards  or  cards. 

5.  To  notice  or  observe  ;  to  give  attention  to  ;  to  take 
note  of;  to  remark;  to  heed;  to  regard.  "Mark  the 
perfect  man."  Ps.  xxxvii.  37. 

To  mark  out.  (a)  To  designate,  as  by  a  mark  ;  to  select ; 
as,  the_  ringleaders  were  marked  out  for  punishment,  (b) 
To  obliterate  or  cancel  with  a  mark ;  as,  to  mark  out  an 

item  in  an  account To  mark  time  {Mil.),  to  keep  the 

time  of  a  marching  step  by  moving  the  legs  alternately 
without  advancing. 

Syn.  —  To  note  ;  remark  ;  notice  ;  observe  ;  regard  ; 
heed  ;  show ;  evince ;  indicate ;  point  out ;  betoken ;  de- 
note ;  characterize ;  stamp ;  imprint ;  impress ;  brand. 

Mark,  V.  i.  To  take  particular  notice ;  to  observe 
critically  ;  to  note  ;  to  remark. 

Mark,  I  pray  you,  and  see  how  this  man  seeketh  mischief. 

1  Kings  xx.  7. 

Mark'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Remarkable.    lObs.]  Sa7idys. 

Marked  (markt),  a.  Designated  or  distinguished  by, 
or  as  by,  a  mark ;  hence,  noticeable ;  conspicuous ;  as, 
a  marked  card ;  a  marked  coin ;  a  marked  instance. 
—  Mark'efl-ly  (mark'ed-ly),  adv.    J.  S.  Mill. 

A  marked  man,  a  man  who  is  noted  by  a  community,  or 
by  a  part  of  it,  as  for  excellence  or  depravity ;  —  usually 
■with  an  unfavorable  suggestion. 

Mar-kee'  (mar-ke'),  n.    See  Marquee. 

Mark'er  (mark'er),  n.  One  who  or  that  which  marks. 
Specifically :  (a)  One  who  keeps  account  of  a  game 
played,  as  of  billiards.  (6)  A  counter  used  in  card  play- 
ing and  other  games,  (c)  {Mil.)  The  soldier  who  forms 
the  pivot  of  a  wheeling  column,  or  marks  the  direction 
of  an  alignment,  {d)  An  attachment  to  a  sewing  ma- 
chine for  marking  a  line  on  the  fabric  by  creasing  it. 

Mar'ket  (niar'kgt),  n.  [Akin  to  D.  markt,  OHG. 
markat,  merkat,  G.  markt;  aU  fr.  L.  mercatus  trade, 
market  place,  fr.  mercari,  p.  p.  mercatus,  to  trade, 
traffic,  merx,  mercis,  ware,  merchandise,  prob.  akin  to 
merere  to  deserve,  gain,  acquire :  cf.  T.  marchS.  See 
Merit,  and  cf.  Merchant,  Makt.]  1.  A  meeting  to- 
gether of  people,  at  a  stated  tune  and  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  traffic  (as  in  cattle,  provisions,  wares,  etc.) 
by  private  purchase  and  sale,  and  not  by  auction ;  as,  a 
market  is  held  in  the  tovm  every  week. 

He  is  wit's  peddler  ;  and  retails  his  wares 

At  wakes,  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs.     Shak. 

Three  women  and  a  goose  make  a  market.     Old  Saying. 

2.  A  public  place  (as  an  open  space  in  a  town)  or  a 
large  building,  where  a  market  is  held  ;  a  market  place 
or  market  house ;  esp. ,  a  place  where  provisions  are  sold. 

There  is  at  Jerusalem  by  the  sheep  market  a  pool.    John  v.  2. 


3.  An  opportunity  for  selling  anything;  demand,  as 
shown  by  price  offered  or  obtainable  ;  a  town,  region,  or 
country,  where  the  demand  exists  ;  as,  to  find  a  market 
for  one's  wares ;  there  is  no  market  for  woolen  cloths  in 
that  region ;  India  is  a  market  for  English  goods. 

There  is  a  third  thing  to  be  considered  ;  how  a  market  can  be 
created  for  produce,  or  how  production  can  be  limited  to  the 
capacities  of  the  market.  J.  S.  Mill. 

4.  Exchange,  or  purchase  and  sale  ;  traffic ;  as,  a  dull 
market ;  a  slow  market. 

5.  The  price  for  which  a  thing  is  sold  in  a  market ; 
market  price.    Hence  :  Value  ;  worth. 

What  is  a  man 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  Shak. 

6.  {Eng.  Law)  The  privilege  granted  to  a  town  of 
having  a  public  market. 

Jt^"  Market  is  often  used  adjectively,  or  in  forming 
compounds  of  obvious  meaning ;  as,  market  bsisket,  mar- 
ket day,  market  folk,  market  house,  marketman,  market 
place,  market  price,  market  rate,  market  wagon,  market 
woman,  and  the  like. 

Market  beater,  a  swaggering  bully ;  a  noisy  braggart. 
[Obs.]  Chaucer.  —  Market  bell,  a  bell  rung  to  give  notice 
that  buying  and  selling  in  a  market  may  begm.  \Eng.] 
Shak.  —  Market  cross,  a  cross  set  up  where  a  market  is 
held.  Shak.  —  Market  garden,  a  garden  in  which  vege- 
tables are  raised  for  market.  —  Market  gardening,  the 
raising  of  vegetables  for  market.  —  Market  place,  an  open 
square  or  place  in  a  town  where  markets  or  public  sales 
are  held —  Market  town,  a  town  that  has  the  privilege  of 
a  stated  public  market. 

Mar'ket  (mar'kSt),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Marketed  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Maeketino.]  To  deal  in  a  market ;  to  buy 
or  sell ;  to  make  bargains  for  provisions  or  goods. 

Market,  v.  t.  To  expose  for  sale  in  a  market ;  to 
traffic  in ;  to  seU  in  a  market,  and  in  an  extended  sense, 
to  sell  in  any  manner ;  as,  most  of  the  farmers  have 
marketed  their  crops. 

Industrious  merchants  meet,  and  martci  there 

The  world's  collected  wealth.  Southey. 

Mar'ket-a-ble  (-a-b'I),  a.  X.  Fit  to  be  offered  for 
sale  in  a  market ;  such  as  may  be  justly  and  lawfully 
sold  ;  as,  decayed  provisions  are  not  marketable. 

2.  Current  in  market ;  as,  marketable  value. 

3.  Wanted  by  purchasers ;  salable ;  as,  furs  are  not 
marketable  in  that  country. 

Mar'ket-a-ble-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  marketable. 

Mar'ket-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  attends  a  market  to 
buy  or  sell ;  one  who  carries  goods  to  market. 

Mar'ket-lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  seEing  or  of  purchae- 
ing  in,  or  as  in,  a  market. 

2.  Articles  in,  or  from,  a  market ;  supplies. 

Mar'ket-Stead  (-st6d),  n.  [Sfarket  -f  stead  a  place.] 
A  market  place.     [06^.]  Drayton. 

II  Mark'hOOr'  (mark'hoor'),  n.  [Per.  mar-khor  snake 
eater.]  {Zool.)  A  large  wild  goat  {Capra  megaceros), 
having  huge  flattened  spiral  horns.  It  inhabits  the 
mountains  of  Northern  India  and  Cashmere. 

Mark'lngr  (mark'Ing),  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or 
that  which,  marks ;  the  mark  or  marks  made  ;  arrange- 
ment or  disposition  of  marks  or  coloring  ;  as,  the  mark- 
ing of  a  bird's  plumage. 

Marking  Ink,  indelible  ink,  because  used  in  marking 
linen.  —  Marking  nut  {Bot.),  the  nut  of  the  Semecarpus 
Anacardium,  an  East  Indian  tree.  The  shell  of  the  nut 
yields  a  blackish  resinous  juice  used  for  marking  cotton 
cloth,  and  an  oil  prepared  from  it  is  used  for  rheumatism. 

Mar'kls  (mar'kis\  n.    A  marquis.    [Obs.']    Chancer. 

Mar'kls-osse  (-es),  re.  A  marchioness.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Mark'man(mark'man),n.  A  marksman.  [Obs.]  Shak. 

Marks'man  (marks'man),  n. ;  pi.  Marksmen  (-men). 
[Earlier  markman;  mark -\- man.]  X.  One  skUlful  to 
hit  a  mark  with  a  missile ;  one  who  shoots  well. 

2.  {Law)  One  who  makes  his  mark,  instead  of  writing 
his  name,  in  signing  documents.  Burrill. 

Marks'man-shlp,  re.    Skill  of  a  marksman. 

Marl  (marl),  v.  t.  [See  Marlin.]  {Naut.)  To  cover, 
as  part  of  a  rope,  with  marline,  making  a  peculiar  hitch 
at  each  turn  to  prevent  unwinding. 

Marling  spike.    {Naut.)  See  under  Marline. 

Marl,  n.  [OF.  marie,  F.  marne,  LL.  margila,  dim.  of 
L.  marga  marl.  Originally  a  Celtic  word,  according  to 
Pliny,  xvii.  7  :  "  Quod  genus  terr«  Galli  et  Britanni  mar- 
gam  vocant."  V274.]  A  mixed  earthy  substance,  con- 
sisting of  carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  and  sand,  in  very 
variable  proportions,  and  accordingly  designated  as  cal- 
careous, clayey,  or  sandy.     See  Geeensand. 

Marl,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Marled  (marld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Marling.]  [Cf.  F.  marner.  See  Marl,  re.]  To 
overspread  or  manure  with  marl ;  as,  to  marl  a  field. 

Mar-la'ceous  (mar-la'shiis),  a.  Resembling  marl  ; 
partaking  of  the  qualities  of  marl, 

Marlin  (marlTn),  n.  {Zool.)  The  American  great 
marbled  godwit  {Limosa  fedoa).  Applied  also  to  the 
red-breasted  godwit  {Limosa  hsematica). 

Hook-billed  marlin,  a  curlew. 

Marline  (m'ar'lTn),  re.  [LG.  marlien,  marling,  or  D. 
marling,  marlijn,  fr.  D.  marren  to  tie,  prob.  akin  to  E. 
moor,  v..  and  lijn  line  :  cf.  F.  merlin.  See  Moor,  v., 
Line.]  (Naut.)  A  small  line  composed  of  two  strands 
a  little  tvristed,  used  for  winding  around  ropes  and  ca- 
bles, to  prevent  their  being  weakened  by  fretting. 

Marline  spike.  Marling  spike  {Naut.),  an  iron  tool  taper- 
ing to  a  point,  used  to 
separate  the  strands 
of  a  rope  in  splicing 
and  in  marling.  It  has 
an  eye  in  the  thick  end 
to  which  a  lanyard  is 
attached.  See  Fid. 
[Written  also  marlin 
spike.]  —  Marline-spike 
bird.  [The  name  alludes  to  the  long  middle  tail  feathers.] 
(Zool.)  (a)  A  tropic  bird.    i.b)  A  jager,  or  skua  gull. 


A  Sailmakers'  Marline  Spike,  with 
handle  ;  B  Jack  Tar's  JVIarline 
Spike. 


Marline  (marltn),  V.  t.  [P.  merliner."]  (Naut.)  To 
wind  marline  around  ;  as,  to  marline  a  rope. 

Marl'lte  (marllt),  re.  [Cf.  F.  marlite.  See  Makl,  n.] 
{3fin. )  A  variety  of  marl. 

Mar-Iit'lc  (m'ar-lTt'Ik),  a.  Partaking  of  the  qualities 
of  marlite. 

Marl'pit'  (m'arl'pTt'),  n.     A  pit  where  marl  is  dug. 

Marl'Stone'  (-ston'),  n.  {Geol.)  A  sandy  calcareous 
stratum,  containing,  or  impregnated  with,  iron,  and  ly- 
ing between  the  upper  and  lower  Lias  of  England. 

Marl'y  {-f),  a.  [Compar.  Maelier  (-i-er) ;  superl, 
Marliest.]  Consisting  or  partaking  of  marl ;  resem- 
bling marl ;  abounding  with  marl. 

Mar'ma-lade  (mar'ma-lad),  n.  [F.  marmelade,  Pg. 
marmelada,  fr.  marmelo  a  quince,  fr.  L.  melimelum 
honey  apple,  Gr.  fi€\Cfx-ri\ov  a  sweet  apple,  an  apple 
grafted  on  a  quince ;  fie'At  honey  -(-  fi^Aof  apple.  Cf. 
MELLiFLnons,  Melon.]  A  preserve  or  confection  made 
of  the  pulp  of  fruit,  as  the  quince,  pear,  apple,  orange, 
etc.,  boiled  with  sugar,  and  brought  to  a  jamlike  con- 
sistence. 

Marmalade  tree  {Bot.),  a  sapotaceous  tree  (Lucuma  mam- 
mosa)  of  the  West  Indies  and  Tropical  America.  It  has 
large  obovate  leaves  and  an  egg-shaped  fruit  from  three 
to  five  inches  long,  containing  a  pleasant-flavored  pulp 
and  a  single  large  seed.  The  fruit  is  called  marmalade, 
or  natural  marmalade,  from  its  consistency  and  flavor. 

Mar'ma-let'  (-ISf),  n.    See  Marmalade.    [Obs.] 

Mar'ma-tite  (-tit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  marmatite.]  {Min.) 
A  ferruginous  variety  of  sphalerite  or  zinc  blende,  nearly 
black  in  color. 

Mar'mo-llte  (-mo-lit),  re.  [Gr.  fiap/naipeiv  to  sparkle 
-|-  -lite.]  {Min.)  A  thin,  laminated  variety  of  serpen- 
tine, usually  of  a  pale  green  color. 

Mar'mo-ra'ceous  (-ra'shus),  a.  [L.  marmor  marble. 
See  Marble.]    Pertaining  to,  or  like,  marble. 

Mar'mo-rate  (mar'mo-rat),  )  a.     [L.  marmoratus,  p. 

Mar'mo-ra'ted  (-ra'tSd),  )  p.  of  marmorare  to 
overlay  with  marble,  fr.  marmor  marble.]  Variegated 
like  marble  ;  covered  or  overlaid  with  marble,     [if.] 

Mar'mo-ra'tlon  (-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  marmoratio.]  A 
covering  or  incrusting  with  marble  ;  a  casing  of  marble ; 
a  variegating  so  as  to  resemble  marble.     [iJ.] 

II  Mar'mo-ra'tum  o'pus  (-ra'tQm  o'pfis).  [L.  See 
Marmorate,  and  Opus.]  {Arch.)  A  kind  of  hard  finish 
for  plasterwork,  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  marble 
dust,  and  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish. 

Mar-mo're-al  (m'ar-mo're-al),     I  a.     [L.   marmoreus, 

Mar-mo're-an  (mar-mo're-an),  I  fr.  marmor  mar^ 
hie  :  cf.  F.  marmorSen.  See  Marble.]  Pertaining  t(^ 
or  resembling,  marble ;  made  of  marble. 

II  Mar'mo-ro'sls  (mar'mo-ro'sTs),  re.  [NL.]  {Geol.) 
I'he  metamorphism  of  limestone,  that  is,  its  couyersiou 
into  marble.  Geikie. 

Mar'mose'  (mar'mos'),  re. 
[F.]  {Zool.)  A  species  of  small 
cipossum  {Didelphys  murina) 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  Bra^ 
zil. 

Mar'mo-set'  (mar'mS-zgf  ; 
277),  re.  [F.  marmouset  a  gro- 
tesque figure,  an  ugly  little 
boy,  prob.  fr.  LL.  marmore- 
tum,  fr.  L.  marmor  marble. 
]?erhaps  confused  with  mar- 
mot. See  Marble.]  (Zool.) 
Any  one  of  numerous  species 
of  small  South  American  mon- 
keys of  the  genera  JSapale  and 
Midas,  iarmiy  Hapalidse.  They 
have  long  soft  fur,  and  a  hairy, 
nonprehensile  tail.  They  are 
often  kept  as  pets.  Called  also 
squirrel  monkey. 

Mar'mot  (mar'mSt;  277),  re. 
motto,  prob.  fr.  L. 
mus  montanus,  or 
mus  mentis,  lit., 
mountain  mouse 
or  rat.  See  Moun- 
tain, and  Mouse.] 

1.  {Zool.)  Any 
rodent  of  the  ge- 
nus Arctomys.    „  ,,         ,,, 
The  common  Eu-   European  Marmot  (Arctomys  marmotta). 

ropean  marmot  {A.  marmotta)  is  about  the  size  of  a 
rabbit,  and  inhabits  the  higher  regions  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees.  The  bobac  is  another  European  species.  The 
common  American  species  {A.  monax)  is  the  woodchuck. 

2.  Any  one  of  several  species  of  ground  squirrels  or 
gophers  of  the  genus  Spermophilus  ;  also,  the  prairie  dog. 

Marmot  squirrel  {Zool.),  a  ground  squirrel  or  spermo- 
phile.  —  Prairie  marmot.    See  Prairie  dog. 

Mar'mottes  oil'  (mar'mots  oil')-  A  fine  oil  obtained 
from  the  kernel  of  Prunus  brigantiaca.  It  is  used  in- 
stead of  olive  or  almond  oil.  Be  Colange, 

Mar'mo-zet'  (-mo-zSf),  re.    See  Marmoset. 

Ma-rone'  (ma-ron'),  re.     See  Maroon,  the  color. 

Mar'O-nite  (mSr'o-nit),  n. ;  pi.  Makonites  (-nits). 
{Eccl.  Sist.)  One  of  a  body  of  nominal  Christians,  who 
speak  the  Arabic  language,  and  reside  on  Mount  Lebanon 
and  in  different  parts  of  Syria.  They  take  their  name 
from  one  Maron  of  the  6th  century. 

Ma-roon'  (m4-r6on'),  re.  [Written  also  marroon."] 
[F.  marron,  abbrev.  fr.  Sp.  cimarron  wild,  unruly,  from 
cima  the  summit  of  a  mountain  ;  hence,  negro  cimar- 
ron a  runaway  negro  that  lives  in  the  mountains.]  In 
the  West  Indies  and  Guiana,  a  fugitive  slave,  or  a  free 
negro,  living  in  the  mountains. 

Ma-roon',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Marooned  (-roond') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Marooning.]  [See  Maroon  a  fugitive 
slave.]  To  put  (a  person)  ashore  on  a  desolate  island  or 
coast  and  leave  him  to  his  fate. 

Marooning  party,  a  social  excursion  party  that  sojoaroe 


Marmoset 
{Midas  chrysomelas), 

(H) 
[It.   marmotta,  mOT' 


ale,   senate,    c&re,    am,    arm,   ask,    final,   ^U ;    eve,   event,    end,   fem,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ai ;    old,    6bey,    6rb,   6dd ; 
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seTeral  days  on  the  shore  or  in  some  retired  place ;  a  pro- 
longed picnic.    [Southern  U.  S.]  BarUett. 

Ma-roon'  (ma-roon'),  a.  [F.  marron  chestnut-colored, 
£r.  marron  a  large  French  chestnut,  It.  marrone  ;  cf .  LGr. 
fiapaoc.  Cf.  Mabbon.]  Having  tlie  color  called  maroon. 
See  4th  Maroon. 

Maroon  lake,  lake  prepared  from  madder,  and  distin- 
guished for  its  transparency  and  the  depth  and  durabiUty 
of  its  color. 

Ma-roon',  re.  1.  A  brownish  or  dull  red  of  any  de- 
scription, esp.  of  a  scarlet  cast  rather  than  approaching 
crimson  or  purple. 

2.  An  explosive  shell.     See  Makkon,  3. 

Slai'plot'  (mar'pl5t'),  n.  One  who,  by  his  officious 
interference,  mars  or  frustrates  a  design  or  plot. 

Marque  (mark),  n.  [F.  marque.,  in  lettre  de  marque 
letter  of  marque,  a  commission  with  which  the  com- 
mandant of  every  armed  vessel  was  obliged  to  be  provid- 
ed, under  penalty  of  being  considered  a  pirate  or  corsair ; 
marque  here  prob.  meaning,  border,  boundary  (the  let- 
ter of  marque  being  a  permission  to  go  beyond  the  bor- 
der), and  of  German  origin.  See  March  border.]  {Law) 
A  license  to  pass  the  limits  of  a  jurisdiction,  or  boundary 
of  a  country,  for  the  purpose  of  malcing  reprisals. 

Letters  of  marque,  Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  a  li- 
cense or  extraordinary  commission  granted  by  a  govern- 
ment to  a  private  person  to  fit  out  a  privateer  or  armed 
ship  to  cruise  at  sea  and  make  prize  of  the  enemy's  ships 
and  merchandise.  The  ship  so  commissioned  is  some- 
times called  a  letter  of  marque. 

Btar-quee'  (mar-ke'),  n.  [F.  marquise,  misunderstood 
as  a  plural;  prob.  orig.,  tent  of  the  marchioness..  Bee 
Marquis.]  A  lai-ge  field  tent ;  esp.,  one  adapted  to  the 
use  of  an  officer  of  high  rank.     [Written  also  markee.'] 

Mar'queBS  (mar'kwSs),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  marques.  See 
Marquis.]    A  marquis. 

Lady  marquess,  a  marchioness.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

Mar'QUet-ry  (mar'kSt-ry),  n.  [F.  marqueterie,  from 
marqueier  to  checker,  inlay,  fr.  marque  mark,  sign ;  of 
German  origin.  See  Mark  a  sign.]  Inlaid  work ;  work 
inlaid  with  pieces  of  wood,  sheUs,  ivory,  and  the  like,  of 
several  colors. 

IHar'ciuis  (mar'kwls),  n.  [F.  marquis,  OF.  markis, 
marchis,  LL.  marchensis ;  of  German  origin ;  cf .  G. 
mark  bound,  border,  march,  OHG.  marcha.  See  March 
border,  and  cf.  Marchioness,  Marquee,  Marquess.]  A 
nobleman  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  of  a  rank 
next  below  that  of  duke.  OriginaDy,  the  marquis  was  an 
officer  whose  duty  was  to  guard  the  marches  or  frontiers 
.  of  the  kingdom.  The  office  has  ceased,  and  the  name  is 
now  a  mere  title  conferred  by  patent. 

Mar'quls-ate  (-kwiz-St  or  -kwls-at),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mar- 
quisat.']  The  seigniory,  dignity,  or  lordship  of  a  mar- 
quis ;  the  territory  governed  by  a  marquis. 

Mar'tiuls-dom  (-kwis-diim),  n.  A  marquisate.  [_Obs.'] 
"  Nobles  of  the  marquisdom  of  Saluce."  Holinshed. 

II  nZar'qulae'  (mar'kez'),  n.  [F.  See  Marquis,  and  cf. 
Marquee.]     The  wife  of  a  marquis  ;  a  marchioness. 

Mar'quis-sllip  (mar'kwts-shTp^,  n.    A  marquisate. 

Mar'ram  (mSr'ram),  n.  [Bot.)  A  coarse  grass  found 
on  sandy  beaches  {Ammophila  arundinacea).  See  Beach 
grass,  under  Beach. 

Mar'rer  (mar'rer),  n.     One  who  mars  or  injures. 

Mar'ri-a-ble  (mSr'ri-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mariable.'} 
Marriageable.     [iJ.]  Coleridge. 

Mar'Tlage  (mSr'rtj),  n.  [OE.  mariage,  F.  mariage. 
See  Marry,  v.  <.]  1.  The  act  of  marrying,  or  the  state 
of  being  married  ;  legal  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman  for 
life,  as  husband  and  wife  ;  wedlock  ;  matrimony. 

Marriage  is  honorable  in  all.  Hcb.  xiii.  4. 

2.  The  marriage  vow  or  contract.     \_Obs.']       Chaucer. 

3.  A  feast  made,  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage. 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  certain  king  which 
made  a  maiTiage  for  his  son.  Matt.  xxii.  2. 

4.  Any  intimate  or  close  union. 

Marriage  brokage.  (a)  The  business  of  bringing  about 
marriages,  (b)  The  payment  made  or  demanded  for  the 
procurement  of  a  marriage.  —  Marriage  favors,  Imots  of 
white  ribbons,  or  bunches  of  white  flowers,  worn  at  wed- 
dings. —  Marriage  settlement  (Law),  a  settlement  of  prop- 
erty in  view,  and  in  consideration,  of  marriage. 

Syn.  —  Matrimony ;  wedlock ;  wedding ;  nuptials.  — 
Marriage,  Matrimony,  Wedlock.  Marriage  is  properly 
the  act  which  unites  the  two  parties,  and  matrimony  the 
state  into  which  they  enter.  Marriage  is,  however,  often 
used  for  the  state  as  well  as  the  act.  Wedlock  is  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  term  for  matrimony. 

Mar'rlage-a-Wl'l-ty  (-a-bil'I-tj?),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  marriageable. 

Mar'rlage-a-ble  (mSr'rij-a-b'l),  a.  Fit  for,  or  capa- 
ble of,  marriage  ;  of  an  age  at  which  marriage  is  allowa- 
ble. —  Mar'rla|;e-a-ble-ness,  n. 

Mar'rled  (-nd),  a.  1.  Being  in  the  state  of  matri- 
mony ;  wedded  ;  as,  a  married  man  or  woman. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage ;  connubial ;  as,  the 
married  state. 

Mar'rl-er  (-rT-er),  n.    One  who  marries. 

Mar-ron'  (ma-roon'),  n.  [See  Maboon,  a.]  1.  A  large 
chestnut.     lObs.']  Holland. 

2.  A  chestnut  color ;  maroon. 

3.  {Pyrotechny  &  Mil.)  A  paper  or  pasteboard  box  or 
shell,  wound  about  with  strong  twine,  filled  with  an  ex- 
plosive, and  ignited  with  a  fuse,  —  used  to  make  a  noise 
like  a  cannon.     [Written  also  maroon.^ 

Mar-roon'  (mSr-roon'),  n.  &  a.    Same  as  1st  Maroon. 

Mar'rot  (mSr'ri5t),m.  (Zeol.)  (a)  The  razor-billed  auk. 
Bee  Auk.  (6)  The  common  guillemot,  (c)  The  puffin. 
[Prov.  Eng.l     [Written  also  marrott,  and  morrot.^ 

Mar'row  (-rS),  n.  [OE.  marou,  mary,  marnh,  AS. 
menrg,  mearh;  akin  to  OS.  marg,  D.  merg,  G.  mark, 
OHG.  marg,  marag,  Icel.  mergr,  Sw.  merg,  Dan.  marv, 
Skr.  mnjjan  ;  cf.  Skr.  majj  to  sink,  L.  mergere.  V274. 
Cf.  Mkeob.]  1.  (Anal.)  The  tissue  which  fills  the  cavi- 
ties of  most  bones ;  the  medulla.    In  the  larger  cavities 


it  is  commonly  very  fatty,  but  in  the  smaller  cavities  it  is 
much  less  fatty,  and  red  or  reddish  in  color. 

2.  The  essence  ;  the  best  part. 

It  takes  from  our  achievements  .  .  . 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute.  Shah. 

3.  [OE.  maru,  maro  ;  —  perh.  a  different  word  ;  cf . 
Gael,  maraon  together.]  One  of  a  pair;  a  match ;  a  com- 
panion ;  an  ultimate  associate.     \Scot.'\ 

Chopping  and  changing  I  can  not  commend, 

■With  thief  or  his  mai-^-ow.  for  fear  of  ill  end.      Tvsser. 

Via.Tco'vi  squash  (Bot.),  a  name  given  to  several  varieties 
of  squash,  esp.  to  the  Boston  marrow,  an  ovoid  fruit, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  and  with  reddish  yellow  flesh,  and 
to  the  vegetable  marrow,  a  varietj^  of  an  ovoid  form,  and 
having  a  soft  texture  and  fine  grain  resembling  marrow. 
—  Spinal  marrow,   (ylnai.)  See  Si»7iaZ  cord,  under  Spinal. 

Mar'row  (mSr'ro),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mareowed 
(-rod) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Marrowing.]  To  fill  with,  or  as 
with,  marrow  or  fat ;  to  glut. 

Mar'row-bone'  (-bon'), «.  A  bone  containing  marrow ; 
pi.  ludicrously,  linee  bones  or  knees  ;  as,  to  get  down  on 
one's  marrowbones,  i.  e.,  to  lineel. 

Mar'row-fat  (-fiit),  n.    A  rich  but  late  variety  of  pea. 

Mar'row-lsh,  a.     Of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  marrow. 

Mar'row-less,  a.     Destitute  of  marrow. 

Mar'row-y  i-f),  a.     Full  of  marrow  ;  pithy. 

II  Mar-ru'bi-Uin  (mSr-ru'bi-iim),  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  bitter  aromatic  plants,  sometimes  used  in  med- 
icine ;  hoarhound. 

Mar'ry  (mSr'rJr),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Married  (-rid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Marrying.]  [OE.  marien,  F.  marier,  L. 
maritare,  fr.  maritus  husband,  fr.  mas,  maris,  a  male. 
See  Male,  and  cf.  Marital.]  1.  To  unite  in  wedlock 
or  matrimony  ;  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  joining,  as  a 
man  and  a  woman,  for  life ;  to  constitute  (a  man  and  a 
woman)  husband  and  wife  according  to  the  laws  or  cus- 
toms of  the  place. 

Tell  him  that  he  shall  marry  the  couple  himself.      Gay. 

2.  To  join  according  to  law,  (a  man)  to  a  woman  as 
his  wife,  or  (a  woman)  to  a  man  as  her  husband.  See 
the  Note  to  def .  4. 

A  woman  who  had  been  married  to  her  twenty-fifth  husband, 
and  being  now  a  widow,  was  prohibited  to  marry.  Evelyn. 

3.  To  dispose  of  in  wedlock  ;  to  give  away  as  wife. 
Mcecenas  took  the  Uberty  to  tell  him  [Augustus]  that  he  must 

either  marry  his  daughter  [Julia]  to  Agrippa,  or  take  away  his 
life.  Bacon. 

4.  To  take  for  husband  or  wife.  See  the  Note  below. 
m^^  We  say,  a  man  is  married  to  or  marries  a  woman ; 

or,  a  woman  is  married  to  or  marries  a  man.  Both  of 
these  uses  are  equally  well  authorized ;  but  given  in  mar- 
riage is  said  only  of  the  woman. 

They  got  him  [the  Duke  of  Monmouth]  ...  to  declare  in 
writing  that  the  last  king  [Charles  II.]  told  him  he  was  never 
married  to  his  mother.  Bp.  Lloyd. 

5.  Figuratively,  to  unite  in  the  closest  and  most  en- 
dearing relation. 

Turn,  O  backshding  cliildren,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  I  ani  mar- 
ried  unto  you.  Jer.  iii.  14. 

To  marry  ropes.  (Naut.)  (a)  To  place  two  ropes  along 
side  of  each  other  so  that  they  may  be  grasped  and  hauled 
on  at  the  same  time,  (b)  To  join  two  ropes  end  to  end  so 
that  both  wall  pass  through  a  block.      liam.  Nav.  Bncyc. 

Mar'ry,  v.  i.     To  enter  into  the  conjugal  or  connu- 
bial state  ;  to  take  a  husband  or  a  wife. 
I  will,  therefore,  that  the  younger  women  marry.    1  Tim.  v.  14. 

Marrying  man,  a  man  disposed  to  marry.    [Colloq.] 

Mar'ry,  interj.  Indeed  !  in  truth  1  —  a  term  of  assev- 
eration said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  practice  of 
swearing  by  the  Virgin  Mary.     [Ois.]  Shak. 

Mars  (marz),  n.  [L.  Mars,  gen.  Martis,  archaic 
Mavors,  gen.  Mavortis.^  1.  {Eom.  Myth.)  The  god  of 
war  and  husbandry. 

2.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system, 
the  fourth  in  order  from  the  sun,  or  the  next  beyond 
the  earth,  having  a  diameter  of  about  4,200  miles,  a  pe- 
riod of  687  days,  and  a  mean  distance  of  141,000,000 
miles.     It  is  conspicuous  for  the  redness  of  its  light. 

3.  (Alchemy)  The  metallic  element  iron,  the  symbol 
of  which  (if)  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  planet  Mars. 
[Archaic']  Chaucer. 

Mars  brown,  a  bright,  somewhat  yellowish,  brown. 

Mar-sa'la  (mar-sa'la),  n.  [It.,  fr.  Marsala,  in  Sicily.] 
A  kind  of  wine  exported  from  Marsala  in  Sicily. 

II  Mars-de'nl-a  (marz-de'nt-a),  n.  [NL.  From  W. 
Marsden,  an  English  author.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
of  the  Milkweed  family,  mostly  woody  climbers  with  fra- 
grant flowers,  several  species  of  which  furnish  valuable 
fiber,aiic  '     '"      ' '    «■-   -^--■--J.•  — 

ll  Mar 

II  Mar 
seiUes,  in  France,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

Marseillaise  hymn,  or  The  Marseillaise,  the  national  an- 
them of  France,  popularly  so  called.  It  was  composed 
in  1792,  by  Rouget  de  I'Isle,  an  officer  then  stationed  at 
Strasburg.  In  Paris  it  was  sung  for  the  first  time  by 
the  band  of  men  who  came  from  Marseilles  to  aid  in  the 
revolution  of  August  10, 1792 ;  whence  the  name. 

II  Mar'sel'UalS',  n.  m.  \  [F.]     A  native  or  inhabitant 

II  Mar'sel'llalse',  n.  f.  ]     of  Marseilles. 

Mar-selUes'  (mar-salz'),  n.  A  general  term  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  fabrics,  which  are  formed  of  two  series  of 
threads  interlacing  each  other,  thus  forming  double 
cloth,  quilted  in  the  loom;  —  so  named  because  first 
made  in  Marseilles,  France. 

Marsh  (miirsh),  n.  [OE.  mersch,  AS.  mersc,  fr.  mere 
lake.  See  Mere  pool,  and  cf.  Marish,  Morass.]  A  tract 
of  soft  wet  land,  commonly  covered  partially  or  wholly 
with  water  ;  a  fen  ;  a  swamp  ;  a  morass.  [Written  also 
morwA.] 

Marsh  asphodel  (Bot.),  a  plant  (iVar'Am?*™.  ossifraqmn) 
with  linear  equitant  leaves,  and  a  raceme  of  small  wliito 
flowers  ;  ~  called  also  boq  a.iphodel.  —  Marsh  cinquefoll 
(Bot.),  a  plant  (Potentilla  palustris)  liaving  purple  flowers, 


European  Marsh  Harrier. 


Long-billed  Marsh 
Wren  (Cistothorm 
palustjis). 


and  found  growing  in  marshy  places ;  marsh  five-finger. 

—  Marsh  elder.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  guelder-rose  or  cranberry 
tree  ( Viburnum  Opulus).  (b)  In  the  United  States,  a  com- 
posite shrub  growing  in  salt  marshes  (Iva  J'rutescens). 

—  Marsh  flve-flnger.    (Bot^  See  Marsh  cinquefoil  (above). 

—  Marsh  gas.  (Chem.)  See  under  Gas.  —  Marsh  grass 
(Bot.),  a  genus  (Spartina)  of  coarse  grasses  grovring  in 
marshes ;  —  called  also  cord  grass.  The  tall  S.  cynosu- 
roides  is  not  good  for  hay  unless  cut  very  young.  The 
low  S.  juncea  is  a  common  component  of  salt  hay.  — 
Marsh  harrier  (Zool.),  a  European  hawk  or  harrier  (Cir- 
cus ssruginosus);  — 
called  also  marsh  hawk, 
moor  hawk,  moor  buz- 
zard, puttock.  —  Marsh 
hawk.  (Z o'dl.)  (a)  A. 
hawk  or  harrier  (Circus 
cyaneus),  native  of  both 
America  and  Europe. 
The  adults  are  bluish 
slate  above,  with  a  white 
rump.  Called  also  hen ' 
harrier,  and  mouse 
hawk,  (b)  The  marsh 
harrier. — Marsh  hen 
(Zool.),  a  rail ;  esp., 
Rallus  elegans  of  fresh- 
water marshes,  and  R.  longirostris  of  salt-water  marshea. 
— Marsh  mallow  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus  Althsea  (A. 
officinalis)  common  in  marshes  near  the  seashore,  and 
whose  root  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  demulcent.  — 
Marsh  marigold.  (Bot.)  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Marsh 
pennywort  (Bot.),  any  plant  of  the  umbelliferous  genus 
Hydrocotyle  ;  low  herbs  with  roundish  leaves,  growing  ih 
wet  places ; — called  also  water  pennywort.  —  Marsh  quail 
(Zool.),  the  meadow  lark.  —  Marsh  rosemary  (BotT),  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Statice  (S.  Limonium),  common  in  salt 
marshes.  Its  root  is  powerfully  astringent,  and  is  some- 
times used  in  medicine.  Called  also  sea  lavender.  —Marsh 
samphire  (Bot.),  a  plant  (Salicornia  herbacea)  found  along 
seacoasts.  See  Glasswort.  —  Marsh  St.  John's-wort 
(Bot.),  an  American  herb  (Elodes  Virginica)  with  small 
opposite  leaves  and  flesh-colored  flowers.  —  Marsh  tea. 
(Bot.)  Same  as  Labrador  tea.  —  Marsh  trefoil.  (Bot.) 
Same  as  Buckbean.  —  Marsh  wren  (Zool.),  any  species 
of  small  American  wrens  of  the  genus  Cistothorus,  and 
allied  genera.  They  chiefly  inhabit  salt  marshes. 

Mar'sbal  (mar'shal),  n.  [OE.  mareschal, 
OF.  mareschal,  F.  marechal,  LL.  mariscalcus, 
from  OHG.  marah-scalc  (G.  mar- 
schall) ;  marah  horse  -(-  scale  serv- 
ant (akin  to  AS.  scealc,  Goth. 
skalks).  F.  marechal  signifies,  a 
marshal,  and  a  farrier.  See  Marb 
horse,  and  cf.  Seneschal.]  1.  Orig- 
inally, an  officer  who  had  the  care 
of  horses;  a  groom.    [Ofo.] 

2.  An  officer  of  high  rank,  charged 
with  the  arrangement  of  ceremonies, 
the  conduct  of  operations,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  specifically  :  (a)  One  who 
goes  before  a  prince  to  declare  his  coming  and  provide 
entertainment ;  a  harbinger ;  a  pursuivant,  (b)  One  who 
regulates  rank  and  order  at  a  feast  or  any  other  assem- 
bly, directs  the  order  of  procession,  and  the  like,  (c)  The 
chief  officer  of  arms,  whose  duty  it  was,  in  ancient  times, 
to  regulate  combats  in  the  lists.  Johnson,  (d)  (France) 
The  highest  military  officer.  In  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope a  marshal  is  a  military  officer  of  high  rank,  and 
called  field  marshal,  (e)  (Am.  Law)  A  ministerial  offi- 
cer, appointed  for  each  judicial  district  of  the  United 
States,  to  execute  the  process  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  perform  various  duties,  similar  to  those  of  a 
sheriff.  The  name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  certain 
police  officers  of  a  city 

Earl  marshal  of  England,  the  eighth  officer  of  state ;  an 
honorary  title,  and  personal,  until  made  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  During  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  high  constable,  the  earl  marshal  has  juris- 
diction in  the  court  of  chivalry.  Brande  &  C.  —  Earl 
marshal  of  Scotland,  an  officer  who  had  command  of  the 
cavalry  under  the  constable.  Tliis  office  was  held  by  the 
family  of  Keith,  but  forfeited  by  rebellion  in  1715.  — 
Knight  marshal,  or  Marshal  of  the  King's  house,  formerly, 
in  England,  the  marshal  of  the  king's  house,  who  was 
authorized  to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of  the  Crown, 
to  punish  faults  committed  within  the  verge,  etc.  His 
court  was  called  the  Court  of  Marshalsea.  —  Marshal  of 
the  Queen's  Bench,  formerly  the  title  of  the  officer  who 
had  the  custody  of  the  Queen's  bench  prison  in  South- 
wark.    Mozley  &  W. 

Mar'shal,  v.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Marshaled  (-shald)  or 
Marshalled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Marshaling  or  Marshal- 
ling.]    1.  To  dispose  in  order ;  to  arrange  in  a  suitable 
manner ;  as,  to  marshal  troops  or  an  army. 
And  marshaling  the  heroes  of  his  name 
As,  in  their  order,  next  to  light  they  came.     Dryden. 

2.  To  direct,  guide,  or  lead. 

Thou  marshalest  me  the  way  that  I  was  going.       ShaJc. 

3.  (Her.)  To  dispose  in  due  order,  as  the  different 
quarterings  on  an  escutcheon,  or  the  different  crests 
when  several  belong  to  an  acliievement. 

Mar'Shal-er  (-er),  n.  [Written  also  marshaller.]  One 
who  marshals. 

Mar'shal-lng,  n.  [Written  also  marshalling.']  1.  The 
act  of  arranging  in  due  order. 

2.  (Her.)  The  arrangement  of  an  escutcheon  to  ex- 
hibit tiie  alliances  of  the  owner. 

Marshaling  of  assets  (Lav<),  the  arranging  or  ranking  of 
assets  in  due  order  of  administration. 

Mar'shal-sea  (-se),  n.  I3farshal  -{-  OE.  se  a  seat. 
See  See  a  seat.]  Tlie  court  or  seat  of  a  marslinl ;  hence, 
the  prison  in  Soutliwark,  belonging  to  the  marshal  oi 
the  king's  household.     [Eng.] 

Court  of  Marshalsea,  a  court  formerly  held  before  the 
steward  and  marshal  of  tlio  king's  house  to  administer 
justice  between  tlie  king's  domestic  servants.  Blackslo7ie. 

Mar'Shal-Shlp,  n.    The  office  of  a  marshal. 

Marsh'bank'er  (marsli'bSnk'er),  \  n.       (Zool.)    The 

Marse'bank'er  (miirs'bSnk'Sr),     )      menhaden. 
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MASCULATE 


{Bot.)  A  perennial 


Marsh  Marigold, 
reduced. 


Marsh'1-ness  (marsh'I-nSs),  n.  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  being  marsliy. 

Blarsh  mar'1-gold  (mSr'T-gSld) 
plant  of  the  genua  Caltha  {C.  pa- 
lusiris)^  growing  in  wet  places  and 
bearing  bright  yellow  flowers.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  used  as  a 
pot  herb  under  the  name  of  cow- 
slip.    See  Cowslip. 

Marsh'y  (-J),  a.    [E.  Maksh.] 

1.  Besembling  a  marsh  ;  wet ; 
boggy ;  fenny. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  produced 
in,  marshes ;  as,  a  marshy  weed. 

Dryden. 

Mar'sl-po-branch'  (mar'sT-pft- 
brSnk'),  n.  {Zodl.)  One  of  the 
Marsipobranehia. 

II  Mar'sl-po-bran'chl-a    (mar'- 

sT-pfe-brSn'kT-d),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  /ttapo-iiros  a  pouch  -\-  jSpdyxioi' 
a  gill.]  (,Zodl.)  A  class  of  Ver- 
tebrata,  lower  than  fishes,  characterized  by  their  purse- 
like gill  cavities,  cartilaginous  skeletons,  absence  of  limbs, 
and  a  suckerlike  mouth  destitute  of  jaws.  It  includes 
the  lampreys  and  hagfishes.  See  Ctclostoma,  and  Lam- 
prey. Called  also  Blarsipobranchiata,  and  Marsipo- 
iranchii. 
Mar-SU'pl-al  (mar-su'pl-al),  a.    [Cf.  F.  marsupial.^ 

1.  {Zodl. )  Having  a  pouch  for  carrying  the  immature 
young  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  MarsupiaUa. 

2.  {Anal.  &  Zodl. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  marsupium ; 
as,  the  marsupial  bones. 

Marsupial  frog.    [Zodl)  See  Nototrema. 

Mar-8U'pl-al,  n.    {Zodl.)  One  of  the  Marsupialia. 

II  Mar-SU'pi-a'll-a  (-a'll-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  mar- 
supium a  pouch,  bag,  purse,  Gr.  ixapcruvLov^  dim.  of 
/xdpoTjTTos,  /napo-iTTO?.]  {Zodl.)  A  subclass  of  Mammalia, 
including  nearly  aU  the  mammals  of  Australia  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  together  with  the  opossums  of  Amer- 
ica. They  differ  from  ordinary  mammals  in  having  the 
corpus  callosum  very  small,  in  being  implacental,  and 
In  having  their  young  born  while  very  immature.  The 
female  generally  carries  the  young  for  some  time  after 
birth  in  an  external  pouch,  or  marsupium.  Called  also 
Marsupiata. 

Mar-SU'pl-a'11-an  (-a'lT-an),  )  n.    {Zodl.)  One  of  the 

Mar-SU'pl-an  (-su'pl-an),       (      Marsupialia. 

Mar-SU'pl-ate  (-at),  a.  {Zodl.)  Related  to  or  resem- 
bling the  marsupials;  furnished  with  a  pouch  for  the 
young,  as  the  marsupials,  and  also  some  fishes  and  Crus- 
tacea. 

II  Mar-SU'pl-on  (-Sn),  n.    [NL.]    Same  as  Marsupium. 

Mar'su-plte  (mar'su-pit),  n.  [See  Marsupial.]  {Pa- 
leon.)  A  fossil  crinoid  of  the  genus  Marsupites,  resem- 
bhng  a  purse  in  form. 

II  niar-SU'pl-um  (mar-su'pT-um),  k./tj^.Marsupia  (-a). 
[L.,  a  pouch.]  {Anal.  &  Zodl.)  {a)  The  pouch,  formed 
by  a  fold  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  in  which  marsu- 
pials carry  their  young  ;  also,  a  pouch  for  similar  use  in 
other  animals,  as  certain  Crustacea.  (6)  The  pecten  in 
the  eye  of  birds  and  reptiles.    See  Pecten. 

dart  (mart),  n.     [Contr.  fr.  market.}     1.  A  market. 

Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart  ...  as  London  ?  Cowper. 

2.  A  bargain.     [OJs.]  Shak. 

Mart,  V.  t.    To  buy  or  sell  in,  or  as  in,  a  mart.    [OJs.] 
To  sell  and  mart  your  oifices  for  gold 
To  undeservers.  Shak. 

Mart,  V.  i.    To  trafflci     [OJs.]  Shah. 

Mart,  n.    [See  Mars.]    1.  The  god  Mars.     [06s.] 

2.  Battle;  contest.     [06j>.]  Fairfax. 

Mar'ta-gon  (mar'ta-g5n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  &  Sp.  martagon, 
It.  martagone.l  {Bot.)  A  lily  {Lilium  Martagon)  with 
purplish  red  iiowers,  found  in  Europe  and  Asia.  ^ 

Mar'tel  (-tel),  v.  i.  [F.  marteler,  fr.  martel,  marteau, 
hammer,  a  dim.  fr.  L.  martulus,  marculus,  dim.  of  mar- 
cua  hammer.  Cf.  March  to  step.]  To  make  a  blow 
with,  or  as  with,  a  hammer.     [Obs.2  Spenser. 

II  Mar'tel'  de  fer'  (mar'tSl'  de  f3r').     [OF.,  hammer 

of  iron.]  A  weapon  resembling  a  ham-     ,-,g=«i|||»-^ 

mer,  often  having  one  side  of  the  head  -^  \  ^^^ 

pointed ;  —  used  by  horsemen  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  break  armor.  Fairholt. 

Mar'te-llne  (mar'te-lTn  or  -len),  n.  [F.] 
A  small  hammer  used  by  marble  workers  and 
sonlptors. 

Mar-tel'lo    tOW'er    (mar-t511o    tou'er). 
[It.  martello  hammer.     The  name  was  orig. 
given  to  towers  erected  on  the  coasts  of  Sic- 
fly  ajid  Sardinia  for  protection  against  the 
pirates  in  the  time   of  Charles  the   Fifth, 
which  prob.  orig.  contained  an  alarm  bell  to 
be  struck  with  a  hammer.    See    Maktel.]  T^°  Ma™! 
{Fort.)  A  building  of  masonry,  generally  cir-     |jg  yej. 
cular,  usuaDy  erected  on  the  seacoast,  with 
a  gun  on  the  summit  mounted  on  a  traversing  platform, 
80  as  to  be  fired  in  any  direction. 

1^°°  The  English  borrowed  the  name  of  the  tower  from 
Corsica  in  1794. 

Mar'ten  (mar'ten),  n.    {Zodl.)  A  bird.    See  Martin. 

Mar'ten,  n.  [From  older  mortera,  marter,  martre, 
P.  martre,  marte,  LL.  martures  (pi.),  fr.  L.  maries ; 
akin  to  AS.  mearS,  meard,  G.  marder,  OHG.  mar- 
dar,  Icel.  mdrcfr.  Cf.  Foumart.]  1.  {Zodl.)  Any  one 
of  several  fur-bearing  carnivores  of  the  genus  Mustela, 
closely  allied  to  the  sable.  Among  the  more  important 
species  are  the  European  beech,  or  stone,  marten  {Mus- 
tela foina)  ;  the  pine  marten  {M.  martes) ;  and  the  Amer- 
ican marten,  or  sable  {M.  Americano),  which  some  zoolo- 
gists consider  only  a  variety  of  the  Russian  sable. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  marten,  used  for  hats,  muffs,  etc. 

Mar'tem  (-tern),  n.  {Zodl.)  Same  as  Marten.   [06s.] 

Mar'-tezt'  (mar'tSksf),  n.    A  blundering  preacher. 


.^nf^ 


Mar'tlal  (mar'shal),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  martialis  of  or 
belonging  to  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  Cf.  March  the 
month.]  1.  Of,  pertaming  to,  or  suited  for,  war ;  mili- 
tary ;  as,  martial  music ;  a  martial  appearance.  "-Slar- 
tial  equipage."  Milton. 

2.  Practiced  in,  or  inclined  to,  war  ;  warlike  ;  brave. 

But  peaceful  kings,  o'er  martial  people  set, 

Each  other's  poise  and  counterbalance  are.     Dryden. 

3.  Belonging  to  war,  or  to  an  army  and  navy  ;  —  op- 
posed to  civil ;  as,  martial  law ;  a  couit-martial. 

4.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  god,  or  the  planet. 
Mars.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

5.  {Old  Chem.  &  Old  Med.)  Pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing, iron ;  chalybeate  ;  as,  martea?  preparations.  [^Archaic] 

Martial  flowers  (Med.),  a  reddish  crystalline  salt  of  iron ; 
the  ammonio-chloride  of  iron.  [06s.] —  Martial  law,  the 
law  administered  by  the  military  power  of  a  government 
when  it  has  superseded  the  civil  authority  in  time  of  war, 
or  when  the  civil  authorities  are  unable  to  enforce  the 
laws.  It  is  distinguished  from  military  law,  the  latter 
being  the  code  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  army 
and  navy  alone,  either  in  peace  or  in  war. 

Syn.  —  Martial,  Warlike.  Martial  refers  more  to 
war  in  action,  its  array,  its  attendants,  etc. ;  as,  martial 
music,  a  martial  appearance,  a  martial  array,  courts-mar- 
tial,  etc.  Warlike  describes  the  feeling  or  temper  which 
leads  to  war,  and  the  adjuncts  of  war ;  as,  a  warlike  na- 
tion, warlike  preparations,  a  warlike  indication,  etc.  The 
two  words  are  often  used  without  discrimination. 

Mar'tlal-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  quality  of  being  war- 
like ;  exercises  suitable  for  war.     [06s.] 

Mar'tial-lst, «.     A  warrior.     [06s.]  Fuller. 

Mar'tlal-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Martialized 

(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Martializino  (-i'zing).]  To  ren- 
der warlike  ;  as,  to  martialize  a  people. 

Mar'tlal-ly,  adv.     In  a  martial  manner. 

Mar'tlal-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  martial. 

Mar'tln  (-tin),  n.  {Stone  Working)  [Etyniol.  uncer- 
tain.]    A  perforated  stone-faced  runner  for  grinding. 

Mar'tin,  n.  [F.  martin,  from  the  proper  name  Mar- 
tin. Cf.  Martlet.]  {Zodl.) 
One  of  several  species  of  swal- 
lows, usually  having  the  tail 
less  deeply  forked  than  the 
tail  of  the  common  swallows. 
[Written  also  marten."] 

(5^°"  The  American  purple 
martin,  or  bee  martin  (Progne 
subis,  or  purpurea),  and  the 
European  house,  or  window, 
martin  (Hiritndo,  or  Chelidon, 
urbica),  are  the  best  known 
species. 

Bank  martin,  (a)  The  bank 
swaUow.  See  under  Bank.  (6) 
The  fairy  martin.  See  under 
Fairy.  —  Bee  martin,  (a)  The 
purple  martin.  (6)  The  king- 
bird. —  Sand  martin,  the  bank  swaUow. 

Mar'tl-net'  (mar'tT-nSf  ;  277),  re.  [So  called  from  an 
officer  of  that  name  in  the  French  army  under  Louis 
XIV.  Cf.  Martin  the  bird.  Martlet.]  In  military  lan- 
guage, a  strict  disciplinarian  ;  in  general,  one  who  lays 
stress  on  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  details  of  discipline, 
or  to  forms  and  fixed  methods.  [Hence,  the  word  is  com- 
monly employed  in  a  depreciatory  sense.] 

Mar'tl-net',  re.     [F.]     (ZoSZ.)  The  martin. 

Mar'tl-ne'ta  (-ne'ta),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  martinete.l  {Zodl.) 
A  species  of  tinamou  (Calopezus  elegans),  haying  a  long 
slender  crest. 

Mar'ti-net'lsm  (-nSf  Iz'm),  n.  The  principles  or  prac- 
tices of  a  martinet ;  rigid  adherence  to  discipline,  etc. 

Mar'tin-gale  (-tin-gal),  1  n.     [F.  martingale;  cf.  It. 

Mar'tln-gal  {-gal),  )     marlingala  a  sort  of  hose, 

martingale,  Sp.  marlingala  a  greave,  cuish,  martingale, 
Sp.  almartaga  a  kind  of  bridle.]  1.  A  strap  fastened 
to  a  horse's  girth,  passing  between  his  fore  legs,  and  fas- 
tened to  the  bit,  or  now  more  commonly  ending  in  two 
rings,  through  which  the  reins  pass.  It  is  intended  to 
hold  down  the  head  of  the  horse,  and  prevent  him  from 
rearing. 

2.  {Kaui.)  A  lower  stay  of  rope  or  chain  for  the  jib 
boom  or  flying  jib  boom,  fastened  to,  or  reeved  through, 
the  dolphin  striker.     Also,  the  dolphin  striker  itself. 

3.  {Gambling)  The  act  of  doubling,  at  each  stake,  that 
which  has  been  lost  on  the  preceding  stake  ;  also,  the  sum 
so  risked  ;  —  metaphorically  derived  from  the  bifurcation 
of  the  martingale  of  a  harness.     ICanil         Thackeray. 

Mar'tln-mas  (-mas),  n.  [St.  Martin  -f-  mass  religious 
service.]  {Eccl.)  The  feast  of  St.  Martin,  the  eleventh 
of  November ;  —  often  called  martlemas. 

Martinmas  summer,  a  period  of  calm,  warm  weather 
often  experienced  about  the  time  of  Martinmas ;  Indian 
summer.  Percy  Smith. 

Mar'tlte  (mar'tit),  n.  [L.  Mars,  Martis,  the  god 
Mars,  the  alchemical  name  of  iron.]  {Min.)  Iron  sesqui- 
oxide  in  isometric  form,  probably  a  pseudomorph  after 
magnetite. 

Mar'tle-mas  (-t'l-mas),  n.    See  Martinmas.     [06s.] 

Martlet  (mart'lgt),  re.     [P.  martinet.    See  Martin 
the  bird,  and  cf.  Martinet  a  disciplina- 
rian.]   1.  {Zodl.)  The  European  house 
martin. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  merlette."]  {Eer.)  A  bird 
without  beak  or  f eet ;  —  generally  as- 
sumed to  represent  a  martin.  As  a 
mark  of  cadency  it  denotes  the  fourth 


Mar'tyr  (mar'ter),  re.  [AS.,  from  L.  Martlet  m 
martyr,  Gr.  fj^aprvp,  iiaprv^,  prop.,  a  "iaruen.^;. 
witness;  cf.  Skr.  s?nr to  remember,  E.  memory.]  1.  One 
who,  by  his  death,  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  one  who  is  put  to  death  for  his  religion ;  as,  Stephen 
was  the  first  Christian  martyr.  Chaucer. 

To  be  a  martyr,  signifies  only  to  witness  the  truth  of  Christ 


but  the  witnessing  of  the  truth  was  then  so  generally  attended 
with  persecution,  that  martyrdom  now  signifies  not  only  to  wit- 
ness, hut  to  witness  by  death.  South, 

2.  Hence,  one  who  sacrifices  his  life,  his  station,  or 
what  is  of  great  value  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  principle, 
or  to  sustain  a  cause. 

Then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr  !  SJiak. 

Mar'tyr  (mar'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Martyred 
(-terd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Martyring.]  1.  To  put  to  death 
for  adhering  to  some  belief,  esp.  Christianity ;  to  sacri» 
fice  on  account  of  faith  or  profession.  £p.  Pearson- 

2.  To  persecute  ;  to  torment ;  to  torture.       Chaucer. 
The  lovely  Amoret,  whose  gentle  heart 
Thou  martyrest  with  sorrow  and  with  smart.      Spenser^ 
Racked  with  sciatics,  martyred  with  the  stone.        Fope- 

Mar'tyr-dom  (-dtim),  re.  [3Tartyr -{--dom.]  1.  The 
condition  of  a  martyr  ;  the  death  of  a  martyr ;  the  suffer- 
ing of  death  on  account  of  adherence  to  the  Cliristiaix 
faith,  or  to  any  cause.  Bacon. 

I  came  from  martyrdom  unto  this  peace.    Longfellow. 

2.  AflBiction ;  torment ;  torture.  Chaucer. 

Mar'tyr-1-za'tlon  (-I-za'shiin),  re.  Act  of  martyrizing,, 
or  state  of  being  martyrized  ;  torture.  B.  Jonson. 

Mar'tyr-ize  (mar'ter-iz),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  marlyriserf 
LL.  inartyrisare.]    To  make  a  martyr  of.  Spenser. 

Mar'tyr-ly,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  martyr. 

Mar'tyr-0-lOge  (-6-loj),  re.  [LL.  martyrologium  :  cf. 
F.  martyrologe.]    A  martyrology.     [Obs.]       Bp.  Hall, 

Mar'tyr-0-lOg'lc  (-o-15j'ik),  1  a.    Pertaining  to  mar- 
Mar' tyr-0-lOg'ic-al  (-T-kal), )     tyrology  or  martyrs; 
registering,  or  registered  in,  a  catalogue  of  martyrs. 

Mar'tyr-Ol'O-glst  (-51'o-jist),  re.  [Cf.  F.  martyrolo- 
giste.J  A  writer  of  martyrology  ;  an  historian  of  mar- 
tyrg.  T.  Warton. 

Mar'tyr-Ol'O-gy  (-jj),  re.  ;  pi.  -oies  (-jTz).  [Martyr 
+  -logy.]  A  history  or  accoimt  of  martyrs  ;  a  register  of 
martyrs.  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

Mar'tyr-shlp,  re.    Martyrdom.     [2?.]  Fuller. 

Mar'vel  (-v§l),  re.  [OE.  mervaile,  F.  merveille,  fr.  L. 
mirabilia  wonderful  things,  pi.,  fr.  mirabilis  wonderful, 
fr.  mirari  to  wonder  or  marvel  at.  See  Admire,  Smile, 
and  cf.  Miracle.]  1.  That  which  causes  wonder;  a 
prodigy ;  a  miracle. 

I  will  do  marvels  such  as  have  not  been  done.  Ex.  xxxiv.  10.. 
Nature's  sweet  marvel  undefiled.  Emerson.. 

2.  Wonder,  [i?.]  '■^XSse\eaaeus  marvel."  Sir  W.  Scott. 
'  Marvel  of  Peru.    {Bot.)  See  Four-o'clock. 

Mar'vel,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Marveled  (-vHd)  or 
MjuavELLED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Marveling  or  Marvelling.} 
[OE.  merveilen,  OF.  merveillier.]  To  be  struck  with 
surprise,  astonishment,  or  wonder ;  to  wonder. 

Marvel  not,  my  brethren,  if  the  world  hate  you.   1  John  iii.  13. 

Mar'vel,  v.  t.     1.  To  marvel  at.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

2.  To  cause  to  marvel,  or  be  surprised  ;  —  used  imper- 
sonally.    [06s.] 

But  much  now  me  marveleth.    Kicli.  the  Redeless. 

Mar'vel-ous  (-us),  a.  [OE.  merveillous,  OF.  merveil- 
los,  F.  merveilleux.  See  Marvel,  re.]  [Written  also 
marvellous.]  1.  Exciting  wonder  or  surprise  ;  astonieh- 
ing;  wonderful. 

This  is  the  Lord's  doing  ;  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes. 

Pi!,  cxviii.  23. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  character  of  miracle,  or  supernatu- 
ral power ;  incredible. 

The  marvelous  fable  includes  whatever  is  supernatural,  and 
especially  the  machines  of  the  gods.  Pope. 

The  marvelous,  that  which  exceeds  natural  power,  or  ia 
preternatural ;  that  which  is  wonderful ;  —  opposed  to  lh» 
probable. 

Syn.  — Wonderful ;  astonishing;  surprising;  strange;, 
improbable  ;  incredible.  — Marvelous,  Wonderful.  We' 
speak  of  a  thing  as  wonderful  when  it  awakens  our  sur- 
prise and  admiration;  as  marvelous  -when  it  is  so  much: 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things  as  to  seem  nearly  or 
quitcincredible. 

Mar'vel-ous-ly,  adv.  In  a  marvelous  maimer  ;  won- 
derfully; strangely. 

Mar'vel-OUS-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
marvelous ;  wonderf  ulness  ;  strangeness. 

Mar'ver  (-ver),  re.  [Prob.  corrupt,  fr.  OE.  or  F.  mar'- 
bre  marble.]  {Glass  Making)  A  stone,  or  cast-iron  plate,, 
or  former,  on  which  hot  glass  is  rolled  to  give  it  shape. 

Mar'y  (mSr'yJ,  re.     Marrow.     [06s.]  Chaucer.. 

Ma'ry  (ma'ryj,  interj.    See  Marry.   [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Ma'ry-bud'  (ma'ry-biid'),  re.  {Bot.)  The  marigold;, 
a  blossom  of  the  marigold.  Shak. 

Ma'ry-ol'a-try  (ma'ri-51'a-tr^),  re.    Mariolatry. 

Ma'ry-sole  (-sol),  re.  [Slary,  the  proper  name  -f-  sole- 
the  fish.]  {Zodl.)  A  large  British  fluke,  or  flounder 
{Bhombus  megastoma) ;  —  called  also  carter,  and  whiff. 

Mas-ca'gn&  (mas-ka'nyin),  )  re.      [Cf.    F.    masca- 

Mas-ca'gnlte  (-nyit),  (      gnin.]     {Min.)  Na- 

tive sulphate  of  ammonia,  fotmd  in  volcanic  districts  ;  — 
so  named  from  Mascagni,  who  discov-, 
ered  it. 

Mas'cle  (mSs'k'l),  re.  [OF.  mascle, 
P.  made,  ii.  macula  spot,  mesh  of  a 
net,  LL.  macula,  macla,  mascla,  a  scale 
of  a  coat  of  mail.  See  Mail  armor.] 
{Her.)  A  lozenge  voided. 

Mas'cled  (-k'ld),  a.  Composed  of, 
or  covered  with,  lozenge-shaped  scales ; 
having  lozenge-shaped  divisions. 


Mascle. 


Mascled  armor,  armor  composed  of  small  lozenge-shaped 
scales  of  metal  fastened  on  a  foundation  of  leather  or 
quilted  cloth. 

Mas'COt     )  (mSs'kot),  re.      [Through  French  fr.  Pr. 

Mas'cotte  (     mascot  a  little   sorcerer  or  magician, 
mascotto  witchcraft,   sorcery.]     A  person  who  is  sup- 
posed to  bring  good  luck  to  the  household  to  which  he  • 
or  she  belongs  ;  anything  that  brings  good  luck. 

Mas'CU-late  (-kii-lat),  v.  t.     [L.  masculus  male,  mas-  - 
online.]    To  make  strong.     [06s.]  Cockeram,  . 
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Mas'CU-llne  (mSs'kfi-li  n),  a.    [L.  masculinus,  fr.  mas- 

culus  male,  manly,  dim.  of  mas  a  male  :  of.  F.  masculin. 

See  Male  masculine.]     1.  Of  the  male  sex ;  not  female. 

Thy  masculine  children,  that  is  to  say,  thy  sons.   Chaucer. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  man ;  suitable  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  man  ;  virile ;  not  feminine  or  effem- 
inate ;  strong ;  robust. 

That  lady,  after  her  husband's  death,  held  the  reins  with  a 
masculine  energy.  Haliam. 

3.  Belonging  to  males ;  appropriated  to,  or  used  by, 
males.     [JJ.]     '■'■&.  masculine  ch\iTc\\."  Fuller. 

4.  {Gram.)  Having  the  inflections  of,  or  construed 
with,  words  pertaining  especially  to  male  beings,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  feminine  and  neuter.  See  Gender.  — 
Mas'ou-line-ly,  adv.  —  Mas'cu-line-ness,  n. 

Mas'CU-lin'1-ty  (-ITn'i-ty ),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  masculine  ;  masouliueness. 

Mase  (maz),  n.  &  v.    See  Maze.     [06s.]        Chaucer. 

Mas'e-Iyn  (mas'e-ltn),  n.  A  drinking  cup.  See  1st 
Maslin,  2.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 

IHa'ser  (ma'zer),  n.     Same  as  Mazer. 

niash  (mSsh),  n.    A  mesh.     \_Obs.'] 

Mash,  n.  [Akin  to  G.  meisch,  maisch,  meische, 
maische,  mash,  wash,  and  prob.  to  AS.  miscian  to  mix. 
See  Mix.]  1.  A  mass  of  mixed  ingredients  reduced  to 
a  soft  pulpy  state  by  beating  or  pressure ;  a  mass  of  any- 
thing in  a  soft  pulpy  state.  Specifically  {Brewing),  ground 
or  bruised  malt,  or  meal  of  rye,  wheat,  corn,  or  other 
grain  (or  a  mixture  of  malt  and  meal)  steeped  and  stirred 
in  hot  water  for  making  the  wort. 

2.  A  mixture  of  meal  or  bran  and  water  fed  to  animals. 

3.  A  mess ;  trouble.      [06s.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 
Mash  tun,  a  large  tub  used  in  making  mash  and  wort. 
Mash,  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Mashed  (masht) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vh.  n.  Mashing.]  [Akin  to  G.  meischen,  Tnaischen, 
to  mash,  mix,  and  prob.  to  mischen,  E.  mix.  See  2d 
Mash.]  To  convert  into  a  mash  ;  to  reduce  to  a  soft 
pulpy  state  by  beating  or  pressure  ;  to  bruise  ;  to  crush ; 
as,  to  mash  apples  in  a  mill,  or  potatoes  with  a  pestle. 
Specifically  {Brewing),  to  convert,  as  malt,  or  malt  and 
meal,  into  the  mash  which  makes  wort. 

Mashing  tub,  a  tub  for  making  the  mash  in  breweries 
and  distilleries  ;  —  called  also  mash  tun,  and  mash  rat. 

Mash'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
mashes ;  also  {Brewing),  a  machine  for  making  mash. 

2.  A  charmer  of  women.     [_Slang'\        London  Punch. 

Mash'Iin  (-Itn),  n.    See  Maslin. 

Mash'y  (-y),  a.  Produced  by  crushing  or  bruising  ; 
resembling,  or  consisting  of,  a  mash. 

Mask  (mask),  n.  [F.  masque,  LL.  masca,  mascha, 
mascus ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  mascara.  It.  maschera ;  all  fr. 
Ar.  maskharat  buffoon,  fool,  pleasantry,  anything  ridic- 
ulous or  mirthful,  fr.  sakhira  to  ridicule,  to  laugh  at. 
Cf.  Masque,  Masquerade.]  1.  A  cover,  or  partial  cover, 
for  the  face,  used  for  disguise  or  protection  ;  as,  a  dancer's 
mask  ;  a  fencer's  mask  ;  a  ball  player's  mask. 

2.  That  wliich  disguises ;  a  pretext  or  subterfuge. 

3.  A  festive  entertainment  of  dancing  or  other  diver- 
sions, where  all  wear  masks ;  a  masquerade  ;  hence,  a 
revel ;   a  frolic ;  a  delusive  show.  Bacon. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask. 

Milton. 

4.  A  dramatic  performance,  formerly  in  vogue,  in 
which  the  actors  wore  masks  and  represented  mythical 
or  allegorical  characters. 

5.  (Arch.)  A  grotesque  head  or 
face,  used  to  adorn  keystones  and 
other  prominent  parts,  to  spout  wa- 
ter in  foimtains,  and  the  like  ;  — 
called  also  mascaron. 

6.  {Fort.)  {a)  In  a  permanent 
fortification,  a  redoubt  which  pro- 
tects the  caponiere.  (5)  A  screen 
for  a  battery. 

7.  {Zo'ol.)  The  lower  lip  of  the 
larva  of  a  dragon  fly,  modified  so  as 
to  form  a  prehensile  organ. 

Mask  house,  a  house  for  masquer- 
ades.   [Obs.] 

Mask,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Masked  (maskt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Maskino.]  1.  To  cover,  as  the  face,  by  way  of  con- 
cealment or  defense  against  injury ;  to  conceal  with  a 
mask  or  visor. 

They  must  all  be  masked  and  vizarded.  Shah. 

2.  To  disguise  ;  to  cover  ;  to  hide. 

Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye.        Shak. 

3.  {Mil.)  {a)  To  conceal ;  also,  to  intervene  in  the 
line  of.  (6)  To  cover  or  keep  in  check ;  as,  to  mask  a 
body  of  troops  or  a  fortress  by  a  superior  force,  while 
Bome  hostile  evolution  is  being  carried  out. 

Mask,  V.  i.  1.  To  take  part  as  a  masker  in  a  mas- 
querade. Cavendish. 

2.  To  wear  a  mask  ;  to  be  disguised  in  any  way.  Shak. 

Masked  (maskt),  a.  1.  Wearing  a  mask  or  masks; 
characterized  by  masks ;  concealed  ;  hidden. 

2.  (Bot. )  Same  as  Personate. 

3.  (Zodl.)  Having  the  anterior  part  of  the  head  dif- 
fering decidedly  in  color  from  the  rest  of  the  plumage ; 
—  said  of  birds. 

Masked  ball,  a  ball  in  which  the  dancers  wear  masks.  — 
Masked  battery  {Mil.),  a  battery  so  placed  as  not  to  be 
seen  by  an  enemy  until  it  opens  fire.  //.  L.  Scott.  — 
Masked  crab  {Zo'ol.),  a  European  crab  (Con/xfes  cassive- 
Immiis)  with  markings  on  the  carapace  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  human  face.  —Masked  pig  (ZoU.),  a  Japanese  do- 
mestic hog  ( Sus  pHciceps).    Its  face  is  deeply  furrowed. 

Mask'e;  (mask'er),  n.  One  who  wears  a  mask  ;  one 
who  appears  in  disguise  at  a  masquerade. 

Mask'er,^.!;.  To  confuse ;  to  stupefy.  \_Obs.'\  Holland. 

Mask'er-y  (-Jr),  re.  The  dress  or  disguise  of  a  masker ; 
masquerade.     [Obs.'\  Marston. 


Mask  {Arch.). 


Maslsl-nonge  (mas'kt-nSnj),  n.    The  muskellunge. 

Mask'  shell'  (mask'  shel').  {Zodl.)  Any  spiral  ma- 
rine shell  of  the  genus  Persona,  having  a  curiously 
twisted  aperture. 

Maslach  (mSs'lak),  re.  IKt.  maslaq  :  ci.'E.  masloc.'] 
{Med.)  An  excitant  containing  opium,  much  used  by  the 
■JTurks.  Dunglison. 

Mas'lin  (maz'lTn  or  mSs'- ;  277),  re.  [OE.  missellane, 
Tnisceline,  miscelin,  meslin,  fr.  miscellane.  See  Miscel- 
LANE.]  1.  A  mixture  composed  of  different  materials ; 
especially :  (a)  A  mixture  of  metals  resembling  brass. 
(6)  A  mixture  of  different  sorts  of  grain,  as  wheat  and 
rye.     [Written  also  meslin,  mislin,  maselyn,  mastlin.J 

2.  A  vessel  made  of  maslin,  1  (a).     [06s.] 

Head  eke  in  a  maselijn.  Chaucer. 

Mas'lin,  a.  Composed  of  different  sorts ;  as,  maslin 
bread,  which  is  made  of  rye  mixed  with  a  little  wheat. 
[Written  also  meslin,  mislin,  etc.] 

Ma'SOn  (ma's'n),  n.  [F.  mafon,  LL.  macio,  machio, 
mattio,  mactio,  marcio,  raacerio ;    of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  build  with  stone  or  brick ; 
also,  one  who  prepares  stone  for  building  purposes. 

2.  A  member  of  the  fraternity  of  Freemasons.  See 
Freemason. 

Mason  bee  (Zodl.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  sol- 
itary bees  of  the  genus  Osmia.  They  construct  curious 
nests  of  hardened  mud  and  sand.  —  Mason  moth  (Zodl.), 
any  moth  whose  larva  constructs  an  earthen  cocoon  un- 
der the  soU.  —  Mason  shell  (Zodl. ),  a  marine  univalve  shell 
of  the  genus  Phorus ;  —  so  called  because  it  cements 
other  shells  and  pebbles  upon  its  own  shell ;  a  carrier 
shell.  —Mason  wasp  { Zo'ol.),  any  wasp  that  constructs  its 
nest,  or  brood  cells,  of  hardened  mud.  The  female  fills 
the  cells  with  insects  or  spiders,  paralyzed  by  a  sting,  and 
thus  provides  food  for  its  larvae. 

Ma'SOn,  v.  t.  To  build  stonework  or  brickwork  about, 
under,  in,  over,  etc.  ;  to  construct  by  masons  ;  —  with  a 
prepositional  suffix ;  as,  to  mason  up  a  well  or  terrace  ; 
to  mason  in  a  kettle  or  boiler. 

Ma-SOn'lc  (ma-son'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Free- 
masons or  to  their  craft  or  mysteries. 

Ma'son-ry  (ma's'n-ry),  re.  [F.  maporereerie.]  1.  The 
art  or  occupation  of  a  mason. 

2.  The  work  or  performance  of  a  mason  ;  as,  good  or 
'bad  masonry  ;  skillful  masonry. 

3.  That  which  is  built  by  a  mason ;  anything  con- 
structed of  the  materials  used  by  masons,  such  as  stone, 
brick,  tiles,  or  the  like.  Dry  masonry  is  applied  to 
structures  made  without  mortar. 

4.  The  craft,  institution,  or  mysteries  of  Freemasons  ; 
freemasonry. 

Ma-SOO'la  boat'  (ma-soo'la  bot').  A  kind  of  boat 
used  on  the  coast  of  Madras,  India.  The  planks  are 
sewed  together  with  strands  of  coir  which  cross  over 
a  wadding  of  the  same  material,  so  that  the  shock  on 
taking  the  beach  through  surf  is  much  reduced.  [Writ- 
ten also  masula,  masulah,  etc.] 

II  Ma-SO'ra  (ma-so'ra),  re.  [NHeb.  mdsorah  tradi- 
tion.] A  Jewish  critical  work  on  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  composed  by  several  learned  rabbis  of  the 
school  of  Tiberias,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
[Written  also  Masora/i,  3Iassora,  and  Massorah."] 

Mas'0-ret  (mas'o-ret),  n.  A  Masorite.  [Written  also 
Masorete,  and  Massorete.l 

MaS'O-ret'lo  (-rSt'ik),     1  a.     [Cf.   F.   massoretique.'] 

Mas'0-ret'lc-al  (-i-kal),  )  Of  or  relating  to  the  Ma- 
sora,  or  to  its  authors. 

Masoretlc  points  and  accents,  the  vowel  points  and  ac- 
cents of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  of  which  the  first 
mention  is  in  the  Masora. 

Mas'O-rite  (mSs'o-rit),  re.  One  of  the  writers  of  the 
Masora. 

Masque  (mask),  re.     A  mask ;  a  masquerade. 

Mas'quer-ade'  (mSs'ker-ad'),  re.  [F.  mascarade,  fr. 
Sp.  mascarada,  or  It.  mascherata.  See  Mask.]  1.  An 
assembly  of  persons  wearing  masks,  and  amusing  them- 
selves with  dancing,  conversation,  or  other  diversions. 

In  courtly  balls  and  midnight  masquerades.         Pope. 

2.  A  dramatic  performance  by  actors  in  masks ;  a 
mask.     See  1st  Mask,  4.     [06s.] 

3.  Acting  or  living  under  false  pretenses ;  conceal- 
ment of  something  by  a  false  or  unreal  show ;  preten- 
tious show  ;  disguise. 

That  masquerade  of  misrepresentation  which  invariably  ac- 
companied the  political  eloquence  of  Rome.  De  Qiiincey. 

4.  A  Spanish  diversion  on  horseback. 
Mas'quer-ade',  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Masqueraded  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Masquerading.]  1.  To  assemble  in 
masks ;  to  take  part  in  a  masquerade. 

2.  To  frolic  or  disport  in  disguise ;  to  make  a  preten- 
tious show  of  being  what  one  is  not. 

A  freak  took  an  ass  in  the  head,  and  he  goes  into  the  woods, 
masquerading  up  and  down  in  a  lion's  skin.  L' Estrange. 

Mas'quer-ade',  v.  t.  To  conceal  with  masks ;  to  dis- 
guise.    ^^  To  masquerade  T/ice."  Killingbeck. 

Mas'quer-ad'er  (-ad'er),  n.  One  who  masquerades ; 
a  person  wearing  a  mask  ;  one  disguised. 

Mass  (mas),  re.  [OE.  masse,  7nesse,  AS.  msesse,  LL. 
missa,  from  L.  mittere,  missum,  to  send,  dismiss :  cf.  F. 
messe.  In  the  ancient  churches,  the  public  services  at 
which  the  catechumens  were  permitted  to  be  present 
were  called  missa  catechumen  ovum,  ending  with  the 
reading  of  the  Gospel.  Then  they  were  dismissed  with 
these  words :  "  Ite,  missa  est "  Isc.  ecclesia],  the  congre- 
gation is  dismissed.  After  th.at  the  sacrifice  proper  be- 
gan. At  its  close  the  same  words  were  said  to  those  who 
remained.  So  the  word  gave  the  name  of  Mass  to  the 
sacrifice  in  the  Catholic  Church.  See  Missile,  and  cf. 
Christmas,  Lammas,  Mess  a  dish,  Missal.]  1.  {R.  C. 
Ch.)  The  sacrifice  in  the  s.icrament  of  the  Eucharist,  or 
the  consecration  and  oblation  of  the  host. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  portions  of  the  Mass  usually  set  to 
music,  considered  as  a  musical  composition  ;  —  namely, 
the  Kyrie,  the  Gloria,  the  Credo,  the  Sanctus,  and  the 


Agnus  Dei,  besides  sometimes  an  Offertory  and  the  Ben- 
edictus. 

Canon  of  the  Mass.  See  Canon. —  Eigh  Mass,  Mass  with 
incense,  music,  the  assistance  Of  a  deacon,  subdeacon, 
etc.  —  Low  Mass,  Mass  which  is  said  by  the  priest  through- 
out, without  music.  —  Mass  bell,  the  sanctus  bell.  See 
Sanctus.  —  Mass  book,  the  missal  or  Roman  Catholic 
service  book. 

Mass  (mas),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Massed  (mast) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Masslng.]     To  celebrate  Mass.     [Obs.'] 

Hooker. 

Mass,  re.  [OE.  masse,  F.  masse,  L.  massa;  akin  to 
Gr.  /aafa  a  barley  cake,  f r.  jxacraeiv  to  knead.  Cf .  Mac- 
erate.] 1.  A  quantity  of  matter  cohering  together  so 
as  to  make  one  body,  or  an  aggregation  of  particles  or 
things  which  collectively  make  one  body  or  quantity, 
usually  of  considerable  size  ;  as,  a  mass  of  ore,  metal, 
sand,  or  water. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  principles,  the  bodies  of  the  earth, 

planets,  comets,  sun,  and  all  things  in  them,  would  grow  cold 

and  freeze,  and  become  inactive  masses.  Sir  I.  Newton, 

A  deep  mass  of  continual  sea  is  slower  stirred 

To  rage.  Savile. 

2.  {Phar.)  A  medicinal  substance  made  into  a  cohe- 
sive, homogeneous  lump,  of  consistency  suitable  for  mak- 
ing pills  ;  as,  blue  mass. 

3.  A  large  quantity  ;  a  sum. 

All  the  mass  of  gold  that  comes  into  Spain.    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
He  had  spent  a  huge  mass  of  treasure.    Sir  J.  Davies, 

4.  Bulk ;  magnitude ;  body ;  size. 

This  army  of  such  mass  and  charge.  Shak. 

6.  The  principal  part ;  the  main  body. 

Night  closed  upon  the  pursuit,  and  aided  the  mass  of  the  fugi- 
tives in  their  escape.  Jowett  (Ttiucya.). 

6.  {Physics)  The  quantity  of  matter  which  a  body 
contains,  irrespective  of  its  bulk  or  volume. 

d^^  Mass  and  weight  are  often  used,  in  a  general  way, 
as  mterchangeable  terms,  since  the  weight  of  a  body  is 
proportional  to  its  mass  (under  the  same  or  equal  gravi- 
tative  forces),and  the  mass  is  usually  ascertained  from 
the  weight.  Yet  the  two  ideas,  mass  and  weight,  are 
quite  distinct.  Mass  is  the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  body  ; 
weight  is  the  comparative  force  with  wliich  it  tends  to- 
wards the  center  of  the  earth.  A  mass  of  sugar  and  a  mass 
of  lead  are  assumed  to  be  equal  when  they  show  an  equal 
weight  by  balancing  each  other  in  the  scales. 

Blue  mass.  See  under  Blue.  —  Mass  center  (Geom.),  the 
center  of  gravity  of  a  triangle.  —  Mass  copper,  native  cop- 
per in  a  large  mass.  —  Mass  meeting,  a  large  or  general 
assembly  of  people,  usually  a  meeting  having  some  re- 
lation to  politics. —  The  masses,  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  contrasted  with  the  higher  classes ;  the  populace. 

Mass,  V.  t.     To  form  or  collect  into  a  mass  ;  to  form 
into  a  collective  body ;  to  bring  together  into  masses ;  to 
assemble. 
But  mass  them  together  and  they  are  terrible  indeed.  Coleridge 

Mas'sa-cre  (mas'sa-ker),  re.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  mazacrium; 
cf.  Prov.  G.  metzgern,  metzgen,  to  kill  cattle,  G.  onetzger 
a  butcher,  and  LG.  matsken  to  cut,  hew,  OHG.  meizan 
to  cut,  Goth,  maitan.']  1.  The  killing  of  a  considerable 
number  of  human  beings  under  circumstances  of  atrocity 
or  cruelty,  or  contrary  to  the  usages  of  civilized  people  ; 
as,  the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day. 

2.  Murder.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Syn.— Massacre,  Butchekt,  Carnage.  Massacre  de- 
notes the  promiscuous  slaughter  of  many  who  can  not 
make  resistance,  or  much  resistance.  Butchery  refers  to> 
cold-blooded  cruelty  in  the  killing  of  men  as  if  they  were 
brute  beasts.  Carnage  points  to  slaughter  as  producing, 
the  heaped-up  bodies  of  the  slain. 

I  'II  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all. 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family.  Shak. 

If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds. 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butctieries.  Shak. 

Such  a  scent  I  draw 
Of  carnage,  prey  innumerable  1  Milton,- 

Mas'sa-cre,  v.  t.  limp.  &  ^.  p.  Massacred  (-kerd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Massacring  (-kring).]  [Cf.  F.  massacrer. 
See  Massacre,  re.]  To  kill  in  considerable  numbers 
where  much  resistance  can  not  be  made  ;  to  kiU  with  in- 
discriminate violence,  without  necessity,  and  contrary  to 
the  usages  of  nations ;  to  butcher ;  to  slaughter ;  —  lim- 
ited to  the  killing  of  human  beings. 

If  James  should  be  pleased  to  massacre  them  all,  as  Maximian 
had  massacred  the  Thcban  legion.  Macaulai/.- 

Mas'sa-crer  (-krer),  n.     One  who  massacres.     [J?.] 

Mas'sage  (mSs'sSj ;  F.  ma'sazh'),  re.  [F.]  A  rub- 
bing or  kneading  of  the  body,  especially  when  performed 
as  a  hygienic  or  remedial  measure. 

Mas'sa-sau'ga  (mSs'sa-sa'ga),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  The  black 
rattlesnake  {Crotalus,  or  Caudisona,  tergemina),  found 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Mass6,  or  IMass^  shot  (m5s-sa'),  re.  (Billiards)  A 
stroke  made  with  the  cue  held  vertically. 

Mass'er,  re.   A  priest  who  celebrates  Mass.  [i?.]  Bale, 

Mas'se-ter  (mSs'se-ter  ;  L.  mSs-se'ter),  re.  [NL.,fr. 
Gr.  /xaa-rirrjp  a  cliewer,  ftCs  /taoTj-njp  a  muscle  of  the  lower 
jaw  used  in  chewing,  from  juaaao-^at  to  chew  :  cf.  F. 
masseter.']  (Anat.)  The  large  muscle  which  raises  the 
under  jaw,  and  assists  in  mastication. 

Mas'se-ter'lc  (mSs'se-tSr'Ik),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  masseter. 

Mas'se-ter'lne  (mits's^-tSr'In),  a.  (Anal.)  Masseteric. 

II  Mas'seur'  (ma'ser'),  re.  ?n.  (  [F.,  or  formed  in  imita- 

II  Mas'seuse'  (ma'sez'),  re.  /.  )  tion  of  French.  See 
Massage.]     (Med.)  One  who  performs  massage. 

Mas'Sl-COt  (niSs'sI-k5t),  n.  [F.  massicp/ ;  E.  masli- 
cot  is  a  corruption.]  (Chem.)  Lead  protoxide,  PbO,  ob- 
tained as  a  yellow  amorphous  powder,  the  fused  and 
crystalline  form  of  which  is  called  litharge;  lead  ocher. 
It  is  used  as  a  pigment. 

It^^  Afir.wcot  is  sometimes  used  by  painters,  and  also 
as  a  drier  in  the  composition  of  ointments  and  plasters. 

Mass'i-ness  (nuVs'I-nSs),  n.  [From  Massy.]  The. 
state  or  quality  of  being  massy ;  pondorousuess. 
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MASSIVE 

Hass'lve  (m4BTv),  a.  [F.  massi/.}  1.  Forming, 
or  consisting  of,  a  large  mass ;  compacted  j  weighty ; 
heavy ;  massy.     " Massive  armoi."  Dr.  M.  More. 

2.  {Min.)  In  mass;  not  necessarily  without  a  crystal- 
line structure,  but  having  no  regular  form  ;  as,  a  mineral 
occurs  massive. 

Massive  rock  (GeoL),  a  compact  crystalline  rock  not 
distinctly  schistose,  as  granite ;  also,  with  some  authors, 
an  eruptive  rock. 

Mass'ive-ly,  adv.     In  a  heavy  mass. 

Mass'lve-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
massive  ;  massiness. 

Mas-soo'la  boat'.     See  Masoola  boat. 

Blas-SO'ra  (mas-so'ra),  n.     Same  as  Masoea. 

Mas'SO-ret  (mSs'so-rSt),  n.     Same  as  Masorite. 

Mass'y  (mas'J),  a.  (Compar.  Massier  (-i-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Massiest.]  Compacted  into,  or  consisting  of,  a 
mass  i  having  bulk  and  weight  or  substance  ;  ponderous ; 
bulky  and  heavy  ;  weighty ;  heavy ;  as,  a  massy  shield  ; 
a  massy  rock. 

Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths, 
And  will  not  be  uplifted.  Shak. 

Yawning  rocks  in  massy  fragments  fly.  Fope. 

Olast  (mist),  n.  [AS.  msest,  fsm.  ;  akin  to  G.  mast, 
and  E.  meat.  See  Meat.]  The  fruit  of  the  oak  and 
beech,  or  other  forest  trees  ;  nuts ;  acorns. 

Oak  mast,  and  beech,  .  .  .  they  eat.         Chapman. 
Swine  under  an  oak  filling  themselves  with  the  mast.  South. 

mast,  n.  [AS.  msest,  masc.  ;  akin  to  D.,  G.,  Dan.,  & 
Sw.  mast,  Icel.  mastr,  and  perh.  to  L.  malus.']  1.  (Naut.) 
A  pole,  or  long,  strong,  round  piece  of  timber,  or  spar, 
set  upright  in  a  boat  or  vessel,  to  sustain  the  sails,  yards, 
rigging,  etc.  A  mast  may  also  consist  of  several  pieces  of 
timber  united  by  iron  bands,  or  of  a  hollow  pillar  of  iron 
or  steel. 

The  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  he  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral.  Milton. 

Ij^'  The  most  common  general  names  of  masis  are 
foremast,  mainmast,  and  mizzenmast,  each  of  which  may 
be  made  of  separate  spars. 

2.  (3Iach.)  The  vertical  post  of  a  derrick  or  crane. 

Afore  the  mast.  Before  the  mast.  See  under  Afore,  and 
Before.  —  Mast  coat.  See  under  Coat.  —  Mast  hoop,  one 
of  a  number  of  hoops  attached  to  the  fore  edge  of  a  Doom 
sail,  which  slip  on  the  mast  as  the  sail  is  raised  or  low- 
ered ;  also,  one  of  the  iron  hoops  used  in  making  a  made 
mast.    See  Made. 

IHast,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Masted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Masting.]  To  furnish  with  a  mast  or  masts  ;  to  put  the 
masts  of  in  position  ;  as,  to  mast  a  ship. 

II  Mas'tas  (mSs'tSks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /aao-raf  mouth, 
jaws.]  (.Zooi.)  (a)  The  pharynx  of  a  rotifer.  It  usually 
contains  four  homy  pieces.  The  two  central  ones  form 
the  incus,  against  which  the  mallei,  or  lateral  ones,  work 
so  as  to  crush  the  food,    (b)  The  lore  of  a  bird. 

IHast'ed  (mast'Sd),  a.  Furnished  with  a  mast  or 
masts  ;  —  chiefly  in  composition ;  as,  a  three-masted 
schooner. 

Blast'er  (-er),  n.  (Naut.)  A  vessel  having  (so  many) 
masts  ;  —  used  only  in  compounds  ;  as,  a  two-master. 

HIas'ter  (mas'ter),  n.  [OE.  maistre,  maister,  OF. 
maisire,  mestre,  F.  maitre,  fr.  L.  magister,  orig.  a  dou- 
ble comparative  from  the  root  of  magnus  great,  akin  to 
Gr.  iiiya<!.  Cf.  Maestro,  Magister,  Magistrate,  Mag- 
nitude, Major,  Mister,  Mistress,  Mickle.]  1.  A 
male  person  having  another  living  being  so  far  subject 
to  his  will,  that  he  can,  in  the  main,  control  his  or  its 
actions  ;  —  formerly  used  with  much  more  extensive 
application  than  now.  (a)  The  employer  of  a  servant. 
(6)  The  owner  of  a  slave,  (c)  The  person  to  whom  an 
apprentice  is  articled,  {d)  A  sovereign,  prince,  or  feudal 
noble  ;  a  chief,  or  one  exercising  similar  authority,  (e) 
The  head  of  a  household.  (/)  The  male  head  of  a  school 
or  college,  (g)  A  male  teacher.  (A)  The  director  of  a 
number  of  persons  performing  a  ceremony  or  sharing 
a  feast,  (i)  The  owner  of  a  docile  brute,  — especially  a 
dog  or  horse,  (j)  The  controller  of  a  familiar  spirit  or 
other  supernatural  being. 

2.  One  who  uses,  or  controls  at  will,  anything  inani- 
mate ;  as,  to  be  master  of  one's  time.  Shak. 

Master  of  a  hundred  thousand  drachms.      Addison. 
We  are  masters  of  the  sea.    Jowett  {Thucyd.). 

3.  One  who  has  attained  great  skill  in  the  use  or  ap- 
plication of  anything ;  as,  a  master  of  oratorical  art. 

Great  masters  of  ridicule.  Macaulay. 

No  care  is  taken  to  improve  young  men  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, that  they  may  thoroughly  understand  and  be  masters 
of  it.  Locke. 

4.  A  title  given  by  courtesy,  now  commonly  pro- 
nounced mister,  except  when  given  to  boys ;  —  some- 
times written  Mister,  but  usually  abbreviated  to  Mr. 

5.  A  young  gentleman  ;  a  lad,  or  small  boy. 

Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a  house,  they  are 
impediments  to  the  diversions  of  the  servants.  Swift. 

6.  (,Naut.)  The  commander  of  a  merchant  vessel;  — 
usually  called  captain.  Also,  a  commissioned  oflicer  in 
tile  navy  ranking  next  above  ensign  and  below  lieuten- 
ant ;  formerly,  an  officer  on  a  man-of-war  who  had  imme- 
diate charge,  under  the  commander,  of  sailing  the  vessel. 

7.  A  person  holding  an  office  of  authority  among  the 
Freemasons,  esp.  the  presiding  officer ;  also,  a  person 
holding  a  similar  office  in  other  civic  societies. 

Little  masters,  certain  German  engravers  of  the  16th 
century,  so  called  from  the  extreme  smallness  of  their 
prints.  —  Master  ia  chancery,  an  officer  of  courts  of  equity, 
who  acts  as  an  assistant  to  the  chancellor  or  judge,  by 
inquiring  into  various  matters  referred  to  him,  and  re- 
porting thereon  to  the  court.  —  Master  of  arts,  one  who 
takes  the  second  degree  at  a  university ;  also,  the  degree 
or  title  itself,  indicated  by  the  abbreviation  M.  A.,  or 
A.  M.  —  Master  of  the  horse,  the  third  great  officer  in  the 
British  court,  having  the  management  of  the  royal  sta- 
Mes,  etc.  In  ceremonial  cavalcades  he  rides  next  to  the 
sovereign.  —  Master  of  the  rolls,  in  England,  an  officer  who 
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has  charge  of  the  rolls  and  patents  that  pass  the  great 
seal,  and  of  the  records  of  the  chancery,  and  acts  as  as- 
sistant judge  of  the  court.  Bouvier.  Wharton.  —  Tast 
master,  one  who  has  held  the  office  of  master  in  a  lodge 
of  Freemasons  or  in  a  society  similarly  organized.  —  The 
old  masters,  distinguished  painters  who  preceded  modern 
painters ;  especially,  the  celebrated  pamters  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries.  —  To  be  master  of  one's  self,  to  have 
entire  seU-control ;  not  to  be  governed  by  passion.  —  To 
be  one's  own  master,  to  be  at  liberty  to  act  as  one  chooses 
without  dictation  from  anybody. 

(J^^*  Master,  signifying  chief,  principal,  masterly,  su- 
perior,  ihorougldy  skilled,  etc.,  is  often  used  adjectively 
or  in  compounds ;  as,  master  builder  or  masier-buildet, 
master  chord  or  master-choid,  master  mason  or  master- 
mason,  master  workman  or  master-workman,  ■master  me- 
chanic, master  mind,  master  spirit,  master  passion,  etc. 
Thi'oughout  the  city  by  the  master  gate.        Chaucer. 

Master  joint  (GeoL),  a  quarryman's  term  for  the  more 
prominent  and  extended  joints  traversing  a  rock  mass.  — 
Master  key,  a  key  adapted  to  open  several  locks  differing 
somewhat  from  each  other ;  figuratively,  a  rule  or  prin- 
ciple of  general  application  in  solving  difaculties.  — 
Master  lode  (Minmrj),  the  principal  vein  of  ore.  —Master 
mariner,  an  experienced  and  skilled  seaman  who  is  cer- 
tified to  be  competent  to  command  a  merchant  vessel.  — 
Master  sinew  (Par.),  a  large  sinew  that  surrounds  the 
hough  of  a  horse,  and  divides  it  from  the  bone  by  a  hol- 
low place,  where  the  windgalls  are  usually  seated.  —  Mas- 
ter singer.  See  JVIasterslnger.  — ■  Master  stroke,  a  capital 
performance ;  a  masterly  achievement ;  a  consummate 
action ;  as,  a  master  stroke  of  policy.  —Master  tap  (ilecli.), 
a  tap  for  forming  the  thread  in  a  screw  cutting  die.  — 
Master  touch,  (a)  The  touch  or  skiU  of  a  master.  Pope, 
(b)  Some  part  of  a  performance  which  exhibits  very  skill- 
ful work  or  treatment.  "  Some  master  touches  of  this 
admirable  piece."  Tatler.  —Master  work,  the  most  im- 
portant work  accomplished  by  a  skilled  person,  as  in 
architecture,  literature,  etc. ;  also,  a  work  which  shows 
the  skiU  of  a  master ;  a  masterpiece.  —  Master  workman, 
a  man  specially  skUled  in  any  art,  handicraft,  or  trade, 
or  who  is  an  overseer,  foreman,  or  employer. 

Mas'ter  (mas'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mastered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mastering.]  1.  To  become  the 
master  of ;  to  subject  to  one's  wtU,  control,  or  authority ; 
to  conquer ;  to  overpower ;  to  subdue. 

Obstinacy  and  willful  neglects  must  be  mastered,  even  though 
it  cost  blows.  Locke. 

2.  To  gain  the  command  of,  so  as  to  ".nderstand  or  ap- 
ply ;  to  become  an  adept  in  ;  as,  to  m.aster  a  science. 

3.  To  own ;  to  possess.     [Ote.] 

The  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.  Shak. 

Mas'ter,  v.  i.    To  be  skiUful ;  to  excel.     [06*.] 

Mas'ter-dom  (-diim),  n.  [blaster  -\-  -dom.'\  Domin- 
ion; rule;  command,     [i?.]  Shak. 

Mas'ter-ful  (-ful),  a.  1.  Inclined  to  play  the  master ; 
domineering ;  imperious ;  arbitrary.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  skill  or  power  of  a  master;  indicating 
or  expressing  power  or  mastery. 

His  masterful,  pale  face.         Mrs.  Browning. 

Mas'ter-ful-ly,  adv.  in  a  masterful  manner  ;  impe- 
riously. 

A  lawless  and  rebellious  man  who  held  lands  masterfully  and 
in  high  contempt  of  the  royal  authority.  Macaulay. 

MaS'ter-hOOd  (-hdod),  n.  The  state  of  being  a  mas- 
ter ;  hence,  disposition  to  command  or  hector.  C.  Bronte. 

MaS'ter-less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  master  or  owner  ; 
ungoverned  or  ungovernable.  —  Mas'ter-less-ness,  n. 

Mas'ter-11-ness  (-ll-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  masterly ;  ability  to  control  wisely  or  skillfully. 

Mas'ter-ly,  a.  1.  Suitable  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a 
master ;  indicating  thorough  knowledge  or  superior  skill 
and  power ;  showing  a  master's  hand ;  as,  a  masterly 
design;  a  jTiaj^eriy  performance  ;  a  morfer/j/ policy.  "A 
wise  and  masterly  inactivity."  Sir  J.  Mackintosh. 

2.  Imperious ;  domineering ;  arbitrary. 

Mas'ter-Iy,  adv.    With  the  skill  of  a  master. 

Thou  dost  speak  masterly.  Shak. 

Mas'ter-OUS  (-<is),  a.    Masterly.     [06s.]         Milton. 

Mas'ter-plece'  (-pes'),  n.  Anything  done  or  made 
with  extraordinary  skill ;  a  capital  performance  ;  a  chef- 
d'osuvre  ;  a  supreme  achievement. 

The  top  and  masterpiece  of  art.  South. 

Dissimulation  was  his  masterpiece.         Clarendon. 

Mas'ter-Ship,  n.     l.  The  state  or  office  of  a  master. 

2.  Mastery ;  dominion  ;  superior  skill  ;  superiority. 
Where  noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive.    Dryden. 

3.  Chief  work ;  masterpiece.     [06s.]  Dryden. 

4.  An  ironical  title  of  respect. 

How  now,  seignior  Launce  1  what  news  with  your  master- 
ship f  Shak. 

Mas'ter-Slng'er  (-sTng'er),  n.  [A  translation  of  G. 
meistersanger.']  One  of  a  class  of  poets  which  flourished 
in  Nuremberg  and  some  other  cities  of  Germany  in  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.  They  bound  themselves  to  ob- 
serve certain  arbitrary  laws  of  rhythm. 

Mas'ter-wort'  (-wQrt'),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  tall  and 
coarse  European  umbelliferous  plant  (Peucedanum 
Ostruthium,  formerly  Jmperatoria).  (J)  The  Astrantia 
major,  a  European  umbelliferous  plant  with  a  showy 
colored  involucre,  (c)  Improperly,  the  cow  parsnip 
(Heracleum  lana(um). 

Mas'ter-y  i-f),  n. ;  pi.  Masteries  (-Tz).  [OF.  mais- 
irie.J  1.  The  position  or  authority  of  a  master  ;  domin- 
ion ;  command ;  supremacy  ;  superiority. 

If  divided  by  mountains,  they  will  fight  for  the  mastery  of 
the  passages  of  the  tops.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Superiority  in  war  or  competition ;  victory ;  tri- 
umph ;  preeminence. 

The  voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery.    Ex.  xxxii.  18. 

Every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all 

things.  1  Cor.  ix.  2o. 

O,  but  to  have  gulled  him 

Had  been  a  mastery.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Contest  for  superiority.     [06s.]  Holland. 
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4.  A  masterly  operation  ;  a  feat.    [06s.] 

I  will  do  a  maistrie  ere  I  go.  Chaucer, 

5.  Specifically,  the  philosopher's  stone.  [06s.] 

6.  The  act  or  process  of  mastering  ;  the  state  of  hav- 
ing mastered. 

He  could  attain  to  a  mastery  in  all  languages.    Tillotson. 

The  learning  and  ynastery  of  a  tonixue,  being  unpleasant  in 
itself,  should  not  be  cumbered  with  other  difficulties.       Locke. 

Mast'ful  (mast'ful),  a.  [See  1st  Mast.]  Abounding 
in  mast ;  producing  mast  in  abundance  ;  as,  the  mastful 
forest ;  a  mastjul  chestnut.  Dryden. 

Masfhead'  (-bed'),  n.  _{Naut.)  The  top  or  head  of  a 
mast ;  the  part  of  a  mast  above  the  hounds. 

Mast-head',  v.  t.  (Naut.)  To  cause  to  go  to  the 
masthead  as  a  punishment.  Marryat. 

Mast'hOUSe'  (mast'hous'),  n.  A  building  in  which 
vessels'  masts  are  shaped,  fitted,  etc. 

Mas'tic  (mSs'tik),  n.  [F.,fr.  L.  mastiche,  mastichum, 
Gr.  jaao-Ti'xi),  fr.  fiaa-aa-Oat  to  chew,  because  of  its  being 
used  in  the  East  for  chewing.]     [Written  also  mastich/] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  low  shrubby  tree  of  the  genus  Pistada 
(P.  Lentiscus),  growing  upon  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  producing  a  valuable  resin ;  — 
called  also  mastic  tree. 

2.  A  resin  exuding  from  the  mastic  tree,  and  obtained 
by  incision.  The  best  is  in  yellowish  white,  semitrans- 
parent  tears,  of  a  faint  smell,  and  is  used  as  an  astrin- 
gent and  an  aromatic,  also  as  an  ingredient  in  varnishes. 

3.  A  kind  of  cement  composed  of  burnt  clay,  litharge, 
and  linseed  oil,  used  for  plastering  walls,  etc. 

Barbary  mastic  (Bot,),  the  Pistachia  Atlaniica.—to- 
ruvian  mastic  tree  (Bot.),  a  small  tree  (Schimis  Molle) 
with  peppery  red  berries ;  — called  in  California  Mpper 
tree.  —West  Indian  mastic  (Bot.),  a  lofty  tree  (Bursera 
gummifera)  full  of  gum  resin  in  every  part. 

Mas'tl-ca-ble  (mSs'tt-ka-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
masticated. 

Mas'tl-ca'dor  (mSs'ti-ka'dSr),  n.     [Cf.  Sp.  mastiga- 
or.    See  Masticate.]    (Man.)  A  part  of  a  bridle,  the 
slavering  bit.     [Written  also  masiigador.~\ 

Mas'U-cate  (mSs'tT-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p^  Mas'h- 
cated  (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Masticating  (-ka'ting).] 
[L.  masticaius,  p.  p.  of  masticare  to  chew,  prob.  fr.  mas- 
tiche mastic.  See  Mastic]  To  grind  or  crush  with,  or 
as  with,  the  teeth  and  prepare  for  swallowing  and  di- 
gestion ;  to  chew  ;  as,  to  masticate  food. 

Mas'tl-ca'ter  (mSs'tt-ka'ter),  n.  One  who  masticates. 

Mas'ti-ca'tlon  (-ka'sJ-  Qn),  n.  [L.  masticatio  :  cf.  F. 
mastication.']  The  act  or  operation  of  masticating ; 
chewing,  as  of  food. 

Mastication  is  a  necessary  preparation  of  solid  ahraent,  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  good  digestion.  Arbuthnot. 

Mas'ti-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  n.    1.  One  who  masticates. 

2.  A  machine  for  cutting  meat  into  fine  pieces  for 
toothless  people  ;  also,  a  machine  for  cutting  leather,  In- 
dia rubber,  or  similar  tough  substances,  into  fine  pieces, 
in  some  processes  of  manufacture. 

Mas'tl-ca-tO-ry  (mSs'tT-ka-to-ry),  o.  [Cf.  F.  mastU 
catoire.']  Chewing ;  adapted  to  perform  the  office  of 
chewing  food. 

Mas'tl-ca-tO-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -bies  (-rlz).  (Med.)  A  sub- 
stance to  be  chewed  to  increase  the  saliva.  Bacon. 

Mas'Uch  (-tik),  n.    See  Mastic. 

Mas'tl-Cln  (-tT-sTn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  white,  amorphous, 
tenacious  substance  resembling  caoutchouc,  and  obtained 
as  an  insoluble  residue  of  mastic. 

Mas'ti-cot  (-kot),  n.     (CAem.)  Massicot.     [06s/| 

Mas'Uff  (mas'tif),  n. ;  pi.  Masthts  (-tifs).  Sjlas- 
lives  is  irregular  and 
unusual.]  [Prob.  fr. 
Prov.  E.  masiy,  adj., 
large,  n.,  a  great  dog, 
prob.  fr.  mast  fruit, 
and  hence,  lit.,  fat- 
tened with  mast. 
There  is  perh.  confu- 
sion with  OF.  mestif 
mongrel;  cf.  also  F. 
•matin  mastiff,  OF. 
raaslin.]  (Zool.)  A 
breed  of  large  dogs 
noted  for  strength 
and  courage.  There 
are  various  strains, 
differing  in  form  and 
color,  and  character- 
istic of  different  coun- 
tries. 


Mastiff. 


Mastifi  bat  (Zool.),  any  bat  of  the  genus  Molossus;  — 
so  called  because  the  face  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a 
mastiff. 

Mas'tl-gO-pod  (mSs'ti-go-pod),  n.  (Zool.)  One  of 
the  Mastigopoda. 

II  Mas'ti-gop'0-da  (-g5p'o-da),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
IJidcTi^,  -lyos,  a  whip  -j-  ttou's,  ttoSos,  foot.]  (Zool.)  The 
Infusoria.  _ 

Mas'tl-gure  (mas'ti-gur),  re.  [Gr.  /u,a<rTtf,  -tyos,  a 
scourge  +  oupa  taU.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  large 
spiny-tailed  lizards  of  the  genus  Uromastiz.  They  in- 
habit Southern  Asia  and  North  Africa. 

Mast'Ing  (masf  ing),  n.  (Naut.)  The  act  or  process 
of  putting  a  mast  or  masts  into  a  vessel ;  also,  the  scien- 
tific principles  which  determine  the  position  of  masts, 
and  the  mechanical  methods  of  placing  them. 

Masting  house  (Naut.),  a  large  buUdine,  vrith  suitable 
mechanism  overhanging  the  water,  used  for  stepping  and 
imstepping  the  masts  of  vessels. 

II  Mas-ti'tis  (mas-ti'tis),  n.  [Gr.  /naords  breast  -f- 
-itis.']     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  breast. 

Mastless  (mastISs),  a.  [See  1st  Mast.]  Bearing 
no  mast ;  as,  a  mastless  oak  or  beech.  Dryden. 

Mast'less,  a.  [See  2d  Mast.]  Having  no  mast ;  as, 
a  mastless  vessel. 
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Uastlln  (mSst'lTn),  n.     See  Maslin. 

Blas'tO-don  (mas'to-d5n),  n.  [Gr.  juoo-tAi  the  breast 
4-  bSovi,  ofidrTO!,  a  tooth.  So  called  from  the  conical 
projections  upon  its  molar  teeth.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct 
genus  of  mammals  closely  allied  to  the  elephant,  but 
having  less  complex  molar  teeth,  and  often  a  pair  of 
lower,  as  well  as  upper,  tusks,  which  are  incisor  teeth. 
The  species  were  mostly  larger  than  elephants,  and  their 
remains  occur  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world  in  depos- 
its ranging  from  Miocene  to  late  Quaternary  time. 


Skull   of  Mastodonsau- 
rus  ( Jf.  Jtegeri). 


American  Mastodon,    a  Skeleton ;  6  One  of  the  Molar  Teeth 
II  Mas'tO-don-sau'rUS  (-sa'rils),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  E.  3Ias- 

todon    -f"    Crr.   aavpot    a  lizard.] 

(Pcdeon.)  A  large  extinct  genus 

of  labyrinthodonts,  found  in  the 

European  Triassic  rocks. 
Mas'tO-don'tlc    (-don'ttk),    a. 

Pertaining   to,   or  resembling,   a 

mastodon ;    as,    mastodontic    di- 
mensions. Everett. 
II  Mas'to-dyn'1-a  (mSs't6-dTn'- 

1-4),    Mas-tod'y-ny  (mSs-tSd'!- 

^y))  "•  [NL.  mastodynia,  fr.  Gr. 
(*a<7Td!  the  breast  -\-  o&vin)  pain.] 
(Med.)  Pain  occurring  in  the 
mamma  or  female  breast,  —  a 
form  of  neuralgia. 

Mas'told  (mSs'toid),  a.  [Gr. 
(xooToeiS^!  ;  /u.a<rTos  the  breast  +  et&s  form :  cf .  F.  mas- 
toide.']  (Anat.)  (a)  Resembling  the  nipple  or  the  breast ; 
—  applied  specifically  to  a  process  of  the  temporal  bone 
behind  the  ear.  (6)  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of, 
the  mastoid  process ;  mastoidal. 

Mas-told'al  (mSs-toid'al),  a.    Same  as  Mastoid. 

Mas-tOl'O-gy  (mSs-tol'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  /iao-rds  the 
breast  +  -logy :  cf .  F.  mastologie.']  The  natural  history 
of  Mammalia. 

Mas'tress  (mas'tres),  n.    Mistress.    lObs.'}    Chaucer. 

Mas'tur-'ba'tion  (mas'tiir-ba'shun),  n.  [L.  mastur- 
batus,  p.  p.  of  masturbari  to  practice  onanism :  cf.  F. 
masturbation. 1     Onanism ;  self-pollution. 

Mast'y  (mast'y),  a.  [See  1st  Mast.]  Full  of  mast ; 
abounding  in  acorns,  etc. 

Ma-su'la  boat'  (ma-soo1a  hot').    Same  as  Masoola 

BOAT. 

Mat  (mSt),  n.  [Cf.  Matte.]  A  name  given  by  cop- 
persmiths to  an  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  etc.,  usually 
called  white  metal.     [Written  also  matt.^ 

Mat,  a.  [OF.  See  4th  Mate.]  Cast  down  ;  dejected  ; 
overthrown  ;  slain.    [06i.] 

When  he  saw  them  so  piteous  and  so  maat.     Chaucer. 

Mat,  n.  [AS.  matt,  meatt,  fr.  L.  matta  a  mat  made 
of  rushes.]  1.  A  fabric  of  sedge,  rushes,  flags,  husks, 
straw,  hemp,  or  similar  material,  used  for  wiping  and 
cleaning  shoes  at  the  door,  for  covering  the  floor  of  a 
hall  or  room,  and  for  other  purposes. 

2.  Any  similar  fabric  for  various  uses,  as  for  covering 
plant  houses,  putting  beneath  dishes  or  lamps  on  a  table, 
securing  rigging  from  friction,  and  the  like. 

3.  Anything  growing  thickly,  or  closely  interwoven, 
BO  as  to  resemble  a  mat  in  form  or  texture ;  as,  a  mat 
of  weeds  ;  a  mat  of  hair. 

4.  An  ornamental  border  made  of  paper,  pasteboard, 
metal,  etc.,  put  under  the  glass  which  covers  a  framed 
picture ;  as,  the  mat  of  a  daguerreotype. 

Mat  grasB.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  low,  tufted,  European  grass 
(Nardus  striata),  (b)  Same  as  Matwbed.  —  Mat  raoh 
(Bot.),  a  kind  of  rush  (Scirpus  lacustris)  used  in  England 
for  making  mats. 

Mat,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Matted  (mSt'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  MATTma.]   1.  To  cover  or  lay  with  mats.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  twist,  twine,  or  felt  together ;  to  interweave 
into,  or  like,  a  mat ;  to  entangle. 

And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair.    Dnjden. 

Mat,  V.  i.  To  grow  thick  together ;  to  become  inter- 
woven or  felted  together  like  a  mat. 

II  Ma'ta-ohln'  (md/ta-chen'),  n.  [Sp.]  An  old  dance 
with  swords  and  bucklers ;  a  sword  dance. 

Mat'a-co  (mSt'a-kS),  n.  {ZoSl.)  The  three-banded 
armadillo    (Tolypeutis   trieinctus).     See  Illust.    under 

LORIOATA. 

Mat'a-dore  )  (m$t'a-dor ;   Sp.  ma,'ta-d6r'),  n.      [Sp. 

Mat'a-dor  (  matador,  prop.,  a  killer,  fr.  mniar  to 
kill,  L.  mactare  to  sacrifice,  kill.]  1.  The  killer;  the 
man  appointed  to  kill  the  bull  in  bulllights. 

2.  (Card  Playivg)  In  the  game  of  quadrille  or  omber, 
the  three  principal  trumps,  the  ace  of  spades  being  the 
first,  the  ace  of  clubs  the  third,  and  the  second  being  the 
deuce  of  a  black  trump  or  the  seven  of  a  red  one. 


When  T/ady  Trickecy  played  a  four, 
You  took  it  with  a  mntarlore. 


Swift. 


Mat'a-gasse'  (m5t'a-gSs'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  shrike  or 
butcher  bird  ;  —  called  also  mattages.     [_Prov.  Eng.'\ 

llMa'ta-ma'ta  (ma'ta-ma'ta),  n.  [Pg.]  (ZooZ.)  The 
bearded  tortoise  (Chelys 

fimbriala)      of      South  .^i^i0I^^SI^^  _X, 

American  rivers.  A^^^^Sb^S^o^^^^  '52 

Ma-tan'za   (ma-tan'- 
za  ;  Sp.  ma-tan'tha),  n. 
[Sp.,  slaughter,  fr.  ma- 
tar   to  kill.]     A  place     „  .       .        „      ,  ,  „    »  ■ 
where  a  n  i  m  a  1  s  a  r  e     Matamata  or  Bearded  Tortoise. 

slaughtered  for  their  hides  and  tallow.  \_Westem  U.  5.] 
Match  (mach),  n.  [OE.  macche,  F.  meche,  fr.  L. 
myxa  a  lamp  nozzle,  Gr.  ;au'fa  mucus,  nostril,  a  lamp 
nozzle.  Cf.  Muctrs.]  Anything  used  for  catching  and 
retaining  or  communicating  fire,  made  of  some  substance 
which  takes  fire  readily,  or  remains  burning  some  time  ; 
esp.,  a  small  strip  or  splint  of  wood  dipped  at  one  end  in 
a  substance  which  can  be  easily  ignited  by  friction,  as  a 
preparation  of  phosphorus  or  chlorate  of  potassium. 

Match  box,  a  box  for  holding  matches.  —  Match  tub,  a 
tub  with  a  perforated  cover  for  holding  slow  matches  for 
firing  cannon,  esp.  on  board  ship.  The  tub  contains  a 
little  water  in  the  bottom,  for  extmguishing  sparks  from 
the  lighted  matches.  —  Quick  match,  threads  of  cotton  or 
cotton  wick  soaked  in  a  solution  of  gunpowder  mixed 
with  gum  arable  and  boiling  water  and  afterwards  strewed 
over  with  mealed  powder.  It  burns  at  the  rate  of  one 
yard  in  thirteen  seconds,  and  is  used  as  priming  for  heavy 
mortars,  fireworks,  etc.  —  Slow  match,  slightly  twisted 
hempen  rope  soaked  in  a  solution  of  limewater  and  salt- 
peter or  washed  in  a  lye  of  water  and  wood  ashes.  It 
burns  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  inches  an  hour,  and  is 
used  for  fijing  cannon,  fireworks,  etc. 

Match,  n.  [OE.  macche,  AS.  gemsecca;  akin  to  ge- 
maca,  and  to  OS.  gimako,  OHG.  gimah  fitting,  suitable, 
convenient,  Icel.  makr  suitable,  maki  mate,  Sw.  make, 
Dan.  mage  ;  all  from  the  root  of  E.  make,  v.  See  Make 
mate,  and  Make,  v.,  and  cf.  Mate  an  associate.]  1.  A 
person  or  thing  equal  or  similar  to  another ;  one  able  to 
mate  or  cope  with  another  ;  an  equal ;  a  mate. 

Government  .  .  makes  an  innocent  man,  though  of  the  lowest 
rank,  a  match  for  the  mightiest  of  his  fellow  subjects.    Addison. 

2.  A  bringing  together  of  two  parties  suited  to  one  an- 
other, as  for  a  union,  a  trial  of  skill  or  force,  a  contest, 
or  the  like ;  as,  specifically :  (a)  A  contest  to  try 
strength  or  skill,  or  to  determine  superiority  ;  an  emu- 
lous struggle.     "Many  a  warlike  wa^cA."  Drayton. 

A  solemn  match  was  made  ;  he  lost  the  prize.    Dryden. 
(6)  A  matrimonial  union ;  a  marriage. 

3.  An  agreement,  compact,  etc.  "  Thy  hand  upon 
that  match."  Shak. 

Love  doth  seldom  suffer  itself  to  be  confined  by  other  matcJies 
than  those  of  its  own  making.  Boyle. 

4.  A  candidate  for  matrimony ;  one  to  be  gained  in 
marriage.  "  She  .  .  .  was  looked  upon  as  the  richest 
match  of  the  West."  Clarendon. 

5.  Equality  of  conditions  in  contest  or  competition. 

It  were  no  match,  your  nail  against  his  horn.       Shak. 

6.  Suitable  combination  or  bringing  together ;  that 
which  corresponds  or  harmonizes  with  something  else  ; 
as,  the  carpet  and  curtains  are  a  match. 

7.  (Founding)  A  perforated  board,  block  of  plaster, 
hardened  sand,  etc.,  in  which  a  pattern  is  partly  imbed- 
ded when  a  mold  is  made,  for  giving  shape  to  the  sur- 
faces of  separation  between  the  parts  of  the  mold. 

Match  boarding  (Carp.),  boards  fitted  together  vrith 
tongue  and  groove,  or  prepared  to  be  so  fitted.  —  Match 
game,  a  game  arranged  as  a  test  of  superiority.  —  Match 
plane  (Carp.),  either  of  the  two  planes  used  to  shape 
the  edges  of  boards  which  are  joined  by  grooving  and 
tonguing.  —  Match  plate  (Founding),  a  board  or  plate  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  which  the  halves  of  a  pattern  are 
fastened,  to  facilitate  molding.  Knight.  —  Match  wheel 
(Mach.),  a  cogwheel  of  suitable  pitch  to  work  with  an- 
other wheel ;  specifically,  one  of  a  pair  of  cogwheels  of 
equal  size. 

Match,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Matched  (mScht)  ;  p.  pr, 

&  vb.  n.  MATcmNQ.]     1.  To  be  a  mate  or  match  for  ;  to 

be  able  to  compete  with  ;  to  rival  successfully  ;  to  equal. 

No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 

The  pleasure  of  that  madness.  Shak. 

2.  To  furnish  with  its  match ;  to  bring  a  match,  or  equal, 
against ;  to  show  an  equal  competitor  to ;  to  set  some- 
thing in  competition  vrith,  or  in  opposition  to,  as  equal. 

No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies  and  his  con- 
duct. Smith. 

3.  To  oppose  as  equal ;  to  contend  successfully  against. 

Eternal  might 
To  match  with  their  inventions  ihey  presumed 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn.  Milton. 

4.  To  make  or  procure  the  equal  of,  or  that  which  is 
exactly  similar  to,  or  corresponds  with  ;  as,  to  match  a 
vase  or  a  horse  ;  to  match  cloth.  "  Matching  of  patterns 
and  colors."  Swift. 

5.  To  make  equal,  proportionate,  or  suitable ;  to  adapt, 
fit,  or  suit  (one  thing  to  another). 

Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength.    Soscommon. 

6.  To  marry  ;  to  give  in  marriage. 

A  senator  of  Rome,  while  Rome  survived, 

Would  not  have  matched  his  daughter  with  a  king.    Addison. 

7.  To  fit  together,  or  make  suitable  for  fitting  to- 
gether ;  specifically,  to  furnish  with  a  tongue  and  a 
groove,  at  the  edges  ;  as,  to  match  boards. 

Matching  machine,  a  planing  machine  for  forming  a 
tongue  or  a  groove  on  the  edge  of  a  board. 

Match,  V.  i.     1.  To  be  united  in  marriage  ;  to  mate. 
I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred.  Shak. 

Let  tigers  match  with  liinds,  and  wolves  with  sheep.    Drydm. 

2.  To  be  of  equal,  or  similar,  size,  figure,  color,  or 
quality  ;  to  tally ;  to  suit ;  to  correspond  ;  as,  these  vases 
match. 

Match'a-ble  (-4-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  matched  j 


comparable  on  equal  conditions  ;  adapted  to  being  joineij 
together  ;  correspondent.  —  Match'a-ble-ness,  n. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  ...  is  matchable  with  the  best  of  the  an- 
cients. Hakewill. 

Match'-ClOth'  (mSch'kloth' ;  115),  n.   A  coarse  cloth. 

Match'-coat'  (-kof),  n.    A  coat  made  of  match-cloth, 

Match'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  matches; 
a  matching  machine.     See  under  3d  Match. 

Matchless,  a.  [Cf .  Mateless.]  1.  Having  no  equal ; 
unequaled.     "  A  matchless  queen."  Waller. 

2.  Unlike  each  other  ;  imequal ;  unsuited.  [06^.] 
^^  Matchless  ears."  Spenser. 

—  Match'less-ly,  adv.  —  Match'less-ness,  n. 

MatCh'lOCk'  (-lok'),  n.  An  old  form  of  gunlock  con- 
taining a  match  for  firing  the  priming ;  hence,  a  musket 
fired  by  means  of  a  match. 

Match'mak'er  (-mak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  makes 
matches  for  burning  or  kindling. 

2.  One  who  tries  to  bring  about  marriages. 

Match'mak'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  making 
matches  for  kindling  or  burning. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  trying  to  bring  about  a  mar- 
riage for  others. 

MatCh'malE'lng,  a.  Busy  in  making  or  contriving 
marriages ;  as,  a  matchmaking  woman. 

II  Ma'te  (ma'ttt),  n.  [Sp.]  The  Paraguay  tea,  being 
the  dried  leaf  of  the  Brazilian  holly  (Ilex  Paraguensis). 
The  infusion  has  a  pleasant  odor,  with  an  agreeable  bit- 
ter taste,  and  is  much  used  for  tea  in  South  America. 

Mate  (mat),  n.  [F.  mat,  abbrev.  fr.  6chec  et  mat. 
See  Checkmate.]    (Chess)  Same  as  Checkmate. 

Mate,  a.    See  2d  Mat.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Mate,  V.  t.  [F.  mater  to  fatigue,  enfeeble,  humiliate, 
checkmate.  See  Mate  checkmate.]  1.  To  confuse ;  to 
confound.     [Obs.2  Shak. 

2.  To  checkmate. 

Mate,  n.  [Perhaps  for  older  make  a  companion ;  cf. 
also  01).  maet  companion,  mate,  D.  maat.  Cf.  Make  a 
companion.  Match  a  mate.]  1.  One  who  customarily  as- 
sociates with  another ;  a  companion ;  an  associate ;  any  ob- 
ject which  is  associated  or  combined  with  a  similar  object. 

2.  Hence,  specifically,  a  husband  or  wife  ;  and  among 
the  lower  animals,  one  of  a  pair  associated  for  propaga- 
tion and  the  care  of  their  young. 

3.  A  suitable  companion  ;  a  match  ;  an  equal. 

Ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you  ;  there  sitting  where  you  durst  not  soar.    Milton. 

4.  (Naut.)  An  officer  in  a  merchant  vessel  ranking 
next  below  the  captain.  If  there  are  more  than  one 
bearing  the  title,  they  are  called,  respectively,  first  mate, 
second  mate,  third  mate,  etc.  In  the  n&vy,  a  subordinate 
officer  or  assistant ;  as,  master's  mate  ;  surgeon's  mate. 

Mate,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Matdiq.]     1.  To  match  ;  to  marry. 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband.  Shak. 

2.  To  match  one's  self  against ;  to  oppose  as  equal ;  to 
compete  with. 

There  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak  but  it  mates 
and  masters  the  fear  of  death.  Bacon. 

I,  ...  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth,  ,  .  . 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be.        Shak. 

Mate,  V.  i.  To  be  or  become  a  mate  or  mates,  es- 
pecially in  sexual  companionship ;  as,  some  birds  mate 
for  life  ;  this  bird  will  not  mate  with  that  one. 

Mate'leSB,  a.     [Cf.  Matchless.]     Having  no  mate. 

Mat'e-lOte  (mat'e-lot),  n.  [F.,  fr.  matelot  a  sailor  ; 
properly,  a  dish  such  as  sailors  prepare.]  A  dish  of  food 
composed  of  many  kinds  of  fish. 

Ma'te-Ol'O-gy  (ma'te-51'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  /iiaTaioAoyta  ; 
/KxTaios  useless,  vain  +  Aoyos  discourse  :  cf,  F.  maJio- 
logie.']    A  vain,  unprofitable  discourse  or  inquiry.     [.R.] 

Ma'te-0-tech'ny  (ma'te-6-t5k'ny),  n.  [Gr.  /uaraio- 
Texvia. ;  fidraioi  vain  -|-  Te^"^  ^.rt,  science.]  Any  uu- 
profitable  science.     [Obs.J 

II  Ma'ter  (ma'ter),  n.  [L.,  mother.  See  Moihee.] 
See  Alma  mater,  Duea  mates,  and  PiA  mater. 

Ma-te'ri-al  (ma^te'rt-al),  a.  [L.  materialis,  fr.  ma- 
teria stuff,  matter  :  cf.  F.  materiel.  See  Matter,  and 
cf.  Materiel.]  1.  Consisting  of  matter ;  not  spiritual ; 
corporeal ;  physical ;  as,  material  substance  or  bodies. 

The  material  elements  of  the  universe.       WhewelL 

Z.  Hence :  Pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  the  physical 
nature  of  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  mental  or 
moral  nature ;  relating  to  the  bodily  wants,  interests, 
and  comforts. 

3.  Of  solid  or  weighty  character;  not  Insubstantial; 
of  consequence  ;  not  to  be  dispensed  with  ;  important. 

Discourse,  which  was  always  material,  never  trifling.  EveJtin. 

I  shall,  in  the  account  of  simple  ideas,  set  down  only  such  as 

are  most  material  to  our  present  purpose.  Locke. 

4.  (Logic)  Pertaining  to  the  matter,  aj3  opposed  to  the 
form,  of  a  thing.     See  Matter. 

Material  cause.  See  under  Cause.  —  Material  evldenci 
(Law),  evidence  which  conduces  to  the  proof  or  disproof 
of  a  relevant  hypothesis.     Wharton. 

Syii.  —  Corporeal ;  bodily ;  important ;  weighty ;  mo- 
mentous ;  essential. 

Ma-te'rl-al,  n.  The  substance  or  matter  of  which  any- 
thing is  made  or  may  be  made. 

Raw  material,  any  crude,  unfinished,  or  elementary  ma- 
terials that  are  adapted  to  use  only  by  processes  of  skilled 
labor.    Cotton,  wool,  ore,  logs,  etc.,  are  raio  material. 

Ma-te'rl-al,  v.  t.  To  form  from  matter  ;  to  material- 
ize.    [Obs.l  Sir  T.  Proume. 

Ma-te'rl-al-lsm  (-tz'm),  n.     [Cf.  F.  mat^riali^nie.l 

1.  The  doctrine  of  materialists;  materialistic  viewB 
and  tenets. 

The  irregular  fears  of  a  future  state  had  boon  supplanted  by 
the  jjiatcriatisni  of  Epicurus.  Buchuimtcr. 

2.  The  tendency  to  give  undue  importance  to  material 
interests ;  devotion  to  the  material  nature  and  its  wants. 

3.  Material  substances  in  the  aggregate ;  matter.  [R. 
&  Obs.']  A.  Chalmers. 
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Ma-te'rl-al-lst  (ma^te'rT-al-Tst),  n.  [Cf.  P.  materi- 
aliste.']  1.  One  who  denies  the  existence  of  spiritual 
Bubstances  or  agents,  and  maintains  that  spiritual  phe- 
nomena, so  called,  are  the  result  of  some  peculiar  organ- 
ization of  matter. 

2.  One  who  holds  to  the  existence  of  matter,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  idealist,  who  denies  it.        Berkeley. 

Ma-tCri-al-iS'tic  (-Is'tTk),        1  o.     Of   or  pertaining 

Ma-te'ri-al-is'tlc-al  (-ti-kal),  )  to  materialism  or 
materialists ;  of  the  nature  of  materialism. 

But  to  me  his  very  spiritualism  seemed  more  materialistic 
than  his  physics.  t'.  Kiiigsley. 

Ma-te'rl-al'1-ty  (-51'T-ty),   n.     [Cf.   F.   raaieriaUU.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  material ;  material 
existence ;  corporeity. 

2.  Importance  ;  as,  the  materiality  of  facts. 
Ma-te'ri-al-1-za'tlon  (-31-i-za'shun),  n.    The  act  of 

materializing,  or  the  state  of  being  materialized. 

Ma-te'ri-al-ize  (ma-te'ri-al-iz),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p. 
Materialized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vi.  n.  Matekializino 
(-i'zlug).]  [Cf.  F.  materialiser.2  1.  To  invest  with  ma- 
terial characteristics ;  to  make  perceptible  to  the  senses; 
hence,  to  present  to  the  mind  through  the  medium  of 
material  objects. 

Having  with  wonderful  art  and  beauty  materialized,  if  I  may 
BO  call  it,  a  scheme  of  abstracted  notions,  and  clothed  the  most 
nice,  refined  conceptions  of  philosophy  in  sensible  images. 

Tatler. 

2.  To  regard  as  matter ;  to  consider  or  explain  by  the 
laws  or  principles  which  are  appropriate  to  matter. 

3.  To  cause  to  assume  a  character  appropriate  to  ma- 
terial tilings ;  to  occupy  with  material  interests  ;  as,  to 
materialize  thought. 

4.  (Spiritualism)  To  make  visible  in,  or  as  in,  a  mate- 
rial form  ;  —  said  of  spirits. 

A  female  spirit  form  temporarily  materialized,  and  not  distin- 
guishable from  a  human  being.  Epes  Saryent. 

Ma-te'ri-al-ize,  v.  i.  To  appear  as  a  material  form ; 
to  take  substantial  shape.     ICoUoq.'] 

Ma-te'rl-al-ly,  adv.     1.  In  the  state  of  matter. 

I  do  not  mean  that  anything  is  separable  from  a  body  by  fire 
that  was  not  materially  preexistent  in  it.  Boyle. 

2.  In  its  essence ;  substantially. 

An  ill  intention  is  certainly  sufficient  to  spoil  ...  an  act  in 
Itself  materially  good.  South. 

3.  In  an  important  manner  or  degree ;  essentially  ;  as, 
it  materially  concerns  us  to  know  the  real  motives  of 
our  actions. 

Ma-te'rl-al-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  material. 

II  nia-te'll-a  med'l-ca  (ma-te'rl-a  mSd1-ka).  [L. 
See  Mattee,  and  Medicai..]  1.  Material  or  substance 
ifsed  in  the  composition  of  remedies  ;  —  a  general  term 
for  all  substances  used  as  curative  agents  in  medicine. 

2.  That  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  all  the  substances  that  are  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Ma-te'rl-a'rl-an  (-a'ri-an),  n.  [L.  materiarius.']  See 
Materialist.     [Obs.'\ 

Ma-te'rl-ate  (ma-te'rl-at),  )  a.     [L.  materiatus,  p.  p. 

Ma-te'rl-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  )  of  materiare  to  build 
of  wood.]     Consisting  of  matter.     [0J«.]  Bacon. 

Ma-te'll-a'tlOIl  (-a'shfin),  n.  [L.  materiatio  wood- 
work.]   Act  of  forming  matter.    [Ofii.]    Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Ma't6'rl'el'  (ma/ta're'Sl'),  n.  [F.  See  Material.] 
That  in  a  complex  system  which  constitutes  the  materi- 
als, or  instruments  employed,  in  distinction  from  the 
personnel,  or  men ;  as,  the  baggage,  munitions,  provi- 
sions, etc. ,  of  an  army ;  or  the  buildings,  libraries,  and 
apparatus  of  a  college,  in  distinction  from  its  officers. 

Ma-te'rl-ous  (ma-te'ri-iis),  a.    See  Material.   [06«.] 

Ma-ter'nal  (ma-ter'nol),  a.  [F.  maternel,  L.  mater- 
nus,  fr.  mater  mother.  See  Mother.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  mother ;  becoming  to  a  mother  ;  motherly ;  as,  ma- 
ternal love  ;  maternal  tenderness. 

Syn.  —  See  Motheely. 

Iffia-ter'nal-ly,  adv.     In  a  motherly  manner. 

Ma-ter'ni-ty  (-ni-tjr),  re.  [F.  matemite,  LL.  mater- 
nitas.'\  The  state  of  being  a  mother;  the  character  or 
relation  of  a  mother. 

Mat'Iel-on  (mSt'fSl-tin),  «.  [W.  madfelen.^  {Bot.) 
The  knapweed  [Centaurea  nigra). 

Math  (mSth),  re.  [AS.  mseS  ;  akin  to  mawan  to  mow, 
G.  mahd  math.  See  Mow  to  cut  (grass).]  A  mowing,  or 
that  which  is  gathered  by  mowing ;  —  chiefly  used  in 
composition  ;  as,  an  aftermaiA.     [0J«.] 

The  first  mowing  thereof,  for  the  king's  use,  is  wont  to  be 
sooner  than  the  common  math.  Bp.  Hall. 

Math'e-mat'lc  (math'e-mSt'Tk),  a.  [F.  mathema- 
lique,  L.  malhematicus,  Gr.  fiaSrifiaTiKo^  disposed  to 
learn,  belonging  to  learning  or  the  sciences,  especially  to 
mathematics,  fr.  txa6r)fxo.  that  which  is  learned,  learning, 
pi.  iLoSi^ixara  thmgs  learned,  learning,  science,  especially 
mathematical  science,  fr.  ij,a9eiv,  /i.av9dveLv,  to  learn ; 
akin  to  E.  mind.    See  Mind.]    See  Mathematical. 

Math'e-mat'Io-al(-I-kal),  a.  [See  Mathematic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  mathematics  ;  according  to  mathematics  ; 
hence,  theoretically  precise  ;  accurate  ;  as,  mathematical 
geography;  mathematical  instruments;  mathematical 
exactness.  —  Math'e-mat'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Math'e-ma-tl'cian  (-ma-tish'an),  n.  [Cf.  F.  maihe- 
maticien.2     One  versed  in  mathematics. 

Math'e-mat'iCS  (-mSt'Tks),  n.  [F.  mathematiques,  pi. , 
L.  mathematica,  sing.,  Gr.  ij.aBr)fi.aTiKri  (sc.  eTrior^^ir))  sci- 
ence. See  Mathematic,  and  -ics.]  That  science,  or  class 
of  sciences,  which  treats  of  the  exact  relations  existing 
between  quantities  or  magnitudes,  and  of  the  methods 
by  which,  in  accordance  with  these  relations,  quantities 
sought  are  deducible  from  other  quantities  known  or  sup- 
posed ;  the  science  of  spatial  and  quantitative  relations. 

(J^^  Mathematics  embraces  three  departments,  name- 
ly :  1.  Arithmetic.  2.  Geometry,  including  Trigonometry 
and  Come  Sections.  3.  Analysis,  in  which  letters  are 
used,  mcluding  Algebra^  Analytical  Geometry,  and  Calcio- 
lus.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  divided  into  pure  or  ab- 
stract, which  considers  magnitude  or  quantity  abstractly. 


without  relation  to  matter  ;  and  mixed  or  applied,  which 
treats  of  magnitude  as  subsisting  in  material  bodies,  and 
is  consequently  interwoven  with  physical  considerations. 

Matb'er  (mSth'er),  re.    See  Madder. 

Math'es  (mSth'gz),  re.  [Perh.  corrupted  fr.  L.  anthe- 
mis  camomile,  Gr.  ai/fle/xi;.]  {Bot.)  The  mayweed.  Cf. 
Maghet. 

II  Ma-the'siS  (mA-the'sIs),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  jixdflija-tj, 
from  /lo^eti/,  jaav^ax'eti/,  to  learn.]  Learning ;  especially, 
mathematics,     [i?.]  Pope. 

Math'u-rln  (mSth'ii-rin),  n.  (E.  C.  Ch.)  See  Teini- 
taeian. 

Ma-ti'CO  (ma^te'ko),  re.  (Bot.)  A  Peruvian  plant 
(Piper,  or  Artanthe,  elongatum,),  allied  to  the  pepper, 
the  leaves  of  wliich  are  used  as  a  styptic  and  astringent. 

Mat'le  (mat'i),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  A  fat  herring  with  un- 
developed roe.     [Written  also  matt^.]     \_Bng.  SiScot."] 

II  Ma'tin' (ma/tSN'),  re.  [F.  maHre.]  (.ZooZ.)  A  French 
mastilf. 

Mat'in  (mSt'Tn),  re.  [F. ,  f  r.  L.  matutinum  the  morn- 
ing, matutinus  of  the  morning,  Maluta  the  goddess  of  the 
morning.    See  Matutinal.]    1.  Morning.   \_Obs.~\  Shak. 

2.  pi.  [F.  matines.  See  Etymol.  above.]  Morning 
worship  or  service  ;  morning  prayers  or  songs. 

The  winged  choristers  began 

To  chirp  their  matins.  Cleveland. 

3.  Time  of  morning  service  ;  the  first  canonical  hour 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Mat'in,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  morning,  or  to 
matins ;  used  in  the  morning  ;  matutinal. 

Mat'ln-al  (-a\),  a.  Relating  to  the  morning,  or  to 
matins  ;  matutinal. 

Mat'i-n6e'  (mafi-na' ;  F.  ma'te'na'),  re.  [F.,  from 
matin.  See  Matin.]  A  reception,  or  a  musical  or  dra- 
matic entertainment,  held  in  the  daytime.     See  Som^E. 

Ma-trass' (ma-tras' or  mSt'rSs), re.  IF.  matras;  perh. 
so  called  from  its  long  narrow  neck ;  cf .  OF.  matras  large 
arrow,  L.  maleris,  mataris,  maiara,  a  Celtic  javelin, 
pike;  of  Celtic  origin.]  (Chem.)  A  round-bottomed 
glass  flask  having  a  long  neck  ;  a  bolthead. 

Mat'ress  (-res),  re.     See  Matteess. 

Ma'trl-arch  (ma'tri-ark),  re.  [L.  mater  mother  + 
-arch.']  The  mother  and  ruler  of  a  family  or  of  her  de- 
scendants ;  a  ruler  by  maternal  right. 

Ma'trl-ar'Chal  (-ar'kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ma- 
triarch ;  governed  by  a  matriarch. 

Ma'trl-ar'chate  (-kat),  re.  The  office  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  matriarch  ;  a  matriarchal  form  of  government. 

Ma'trlce  (ma'tris  or  mSfris),  n.  [Cf.  F.  matrice.  See 
Matrix.]    See  Matrix. 

Mat'rl-cl'dal  (mat'ri-si'dal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
matricide. 

Mat'rl-clde  (-sid),  n.  [L.  matriddium  ;  mater  mother 
-|-  caedere  to  kiU,  slay :  cf.  F.  matricide.  See  Mothee, 
and  cf.  Homicide.]  1.  The  murder  of  a  mother  by  her 
son  or  daughter. 

2.  [L.  matricida :  cf.  F.  matricide.']  One  who  mur- 
ders one's  own  mother. 

Ma-tric'U-Iate  (ma^trik'li-lat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Matriculated  (-la'ted) ;  p.pr.  &vb.  n.  Matriculating.] 
[L.  matricula  a  public  roll  or  register,  dim.  of  matrix  a 
mother,  in  respect  to  propagatifin,  also,  a  public  register. 
See  Matrix.]  To  enroll ;  to  enter  in  a  register;  specific- 
ally, to  enter  or  admit  to  membership  in  a  body  or  soci- 
ety, particularly  in  a  college  or  university,  by  enrolling 
the  name  in  a  register. 

In  discovering  and  matriculating  the  arms  of  commissaries 
from  North  America.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ma-tric'U-late,  v.  i.  To  go  through  the  process  of 
admission  to  membership,  as  by  examination  and  enroll- 
ment, in  a  society  or  college. 

Ma-trlc'u-late  (-lat),  a.  Matriculated.  Skelton. — 
re.     One  who  is  matriculated.  Arbuthnot. 

Ma-tric'U-Ia'tion  (-la'shiln),  re.  The  act  or  process  of 
matriculating ;  the  state  of  being  matriculated. 

Mat'rl-moine  (mat'ri-moin),  re.     Matrimony.     [OJs.] 

Mat'rl-mo'nl-al  (mSt'rl-mo'nt-al),  a.  [L.  matrimo- 
nialis :  cf.  F.  matrimonial.  See  Matrqiont.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  marriage;  derived  from  marriage ;  connubi- 
al; nuptial;  hymeneal;  as,  moMmoreiff?  rights  or  duties. 

If  he  relied  upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but  a  king  at  courtesy, 
and  have  rather  a  matrimonial  than  a  regal  power.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Connubial ;  conjugal;  spousal;  spousal;  nup- 
tial; hymeneal. 

Mat'rl-mo'ni-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  matrimonial  manner. 

Mat'rl-mo'nl-OUS(-iSs),<7.  Matrimonial.   [J?.]  Milton. 

Mat'rl-mo-ny  (mSt'n-mo-ny),  re.  [OE.  matrimoine, 
through  Old  French,  fr.  L.  matrimonium,  fr,  mater  moth- 
er. See  Mother.]  1.  The  union  of  man  and  woman  as 
husband  and  wife ;  the  nuptial  state  ;  marriage ;  wedlock. 

If  either  of  you  know  any  impediment,  why  ye  may  not  be 
lawfully  joined  together  in  matrimony,  yedo  now  confess  it. 

Bool-  of  Com.  Prayer  (Eng.  Ed.). 

2.  A  kind  of  game  at  cards  played  by  several  persons. 

Matrimony  vine  (Bot.),  a  climbing  thorny  vine  (Lycium 
barbarum)  of  the  Potato  family.  Gray. 

Syn.  — Marriage  ;  wedlock.    See  Marriage. 

Ma'trlx  (ma'triks),  re.  /  pi.  Mateices  (mSfrl-sez). 
[L.,  fr.  mater  mother.    See  Mother,  and  cf.  Mateice.] 

1.  (Anal.)  The  womb. 

All  that  openeth  the  matrix  is  mine.    Ex.  xxxiv.  19. 

2 .  Hence,  that  which  gives  form  or  origin  to  anything  ; 
as  ;  (a)  (Mech.)  The  cavity  in  which  anything  is  formed, 
and  which  gives  it  shape ;  a  die ;  a  mold,  as  for  the  face 
of  a  type,  (b)  (3Iin.)  The  earthy  or  stony  substance  in 
which  metallic  ores  or  crystallized  minerals  are  found  ; 
the  gangue.  (c)  pi.  (Dyeing)  The  five  simple  colors, 
black,  white,  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  of  which  all  the  rest 
are  composed. 

3.  (Biol.)  The  lifeless  portion  of  tissue,  either  animal 
or  vegetable,  situated  between  the  cells ;  the  intercellular 
substance. 

4.  (3fath.)  A  rectangular  arrangement  of  symbols  in 


rows  and  columns.    The  symbols  may  express  quantities 
or  operations. 

Ma'tron  (ma'trun),  re.  [F.  matrone,  L.  matrona,  fr. 
mater  mother.  See  Mothee.]  1.  A  wife  or  a  widow, 
especially,  one  who  has  borne  children  ;  a  woman  of  staid 
or  motherly  manners. 

Your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids.  Shak. 

Grave  from  her  cradle,  insomuch  that  she  was  a  matron  be- 
fore she  was  a  mother.  Fuller. 

2.  A  housekeeper;  esp.,  a  woman  who  manages  the 
domestic  economy  of  a  public  institution ;  a  head  nurse 
in  a  hospital ;  as,  the  matron  of  a  school  or  hospital. 

Jury  of  matrons  (Law),  a  jury  of  experienced  women 
called  to  determine  the  question  of  pregnancy  when  set 
up  in  bar  of  execution,  and  for  other  cognate  purposes. 

Mat'ron-age  (m5t'run-aj  or  ma'triin-aj),  re.  1.  The 
state  of  a  matron. 

2.  The  coUective  body  of  matrons.  Burke. 

Can  a  politician  slight  the  feelings  and  convictions  of  the 
whole  jnatronage  of  his  country  ?  Hare. 

Mat'ron-al  (m5t'run-ol  or  ma'trQn-al ;  277),  a.  [L. 
malronalis.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  matron ;  suitable 
to  an  elderly  lady  or  to  a  married  woman ;  grave ; 
motherly. 

Ma'tron-hOOd  (ma'trun-h65d),  re.  The  state  of  being 
a  matron. 

Mat'ron-ize  (mSt'riln-iz  or  ma'trun-iz),  v.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Mateonized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mateoni- 
ziNG  (-i'zTng).]  1.  To  make  a  matron  of ;  to  make 
matronlike. 

Childbed  matronizes  the  giddiest  spirits.    Richardson. 

2.  To  act  the  part  of  a  matron  toward ;  to  superin- 
tend ;  to  chaperone  ;  as,  to  matronize  an  assembly. 

Ma'tron-llie'  (ma'triin-lik'),  a.  Like  a  matron  ;  se- 
date ;  grave ;  matronly. 

Ma'tron-ly,  a.     1.  Advanced  in  years ;  elderly. 

2.  Like,  or  befitting,  a  matron  ;  grave  ;  sedate. 

Mat'ro-nym'lc  (mSt'ro-nim'ik),  re.  [L.  mater 
mother  -|--re!/mic,  as  in  pat7-onymic.i    See  Meteonymic. 

Ma-tross'  (ma-tros' ;  115),  re.  [p.  matroos,  fr.  F. 
matelot.']  (Mil.)  Formerly,  in  the  British  service,  a  gun- 
ner or  a  gunner's  mate  ;  one  of  the  soldiers  in  a  train  of 
artillery,  who  assisted  the  gunners  in  loading,  firing,  and 
sponging  the  guns.    [Obs.] 

Matt  (mSt),  re.     See  Matte.  Knight. 

Mat'ta-ges'  (mSt'ta-ges'),  re.  (^Zool.)  A  shrike  or 
butcher  bird ;  —  written  also  matagasse.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Mat'ta-more'  (mSt'ta-mor'),  re.  [F.  matamore,  from 
Ar.  maimora.]    A  subterranean  repository  for  wheat. 

Matte  (mSt),  re.  [F.  matte  ;  cf.  F.  mat,  masc,  matte, 
fem.,  faint,  duU,  dim;  —  said  of  metals.  See  Mate 
checkmate.]  1.  (Metallurgy)  A  partly  reduced  copper 
srdphide,  obtained  by  alternately  roasting  and  melting 
copper  ore  in  separating  the  metal  from  associated  iron 
ores,  and  called  coarse  metal,  fine  metal,  etc.,  according 
to  the  grade  of  fineness.  On  the  exterior  it  is  dark 
brown  or  black,  but  on  a  fresh  surface  is  yellow  or 
bronzy  in  color. 

2.  A  dead  or  dull  finish,  as  in  gilding  where  the  gold 
leaf  is  not  burnished,  or  in  painting  where  the  surface  is 
purposely  deprived  of  gloss. 

Mat'ted  (mSt'tSd),  a.  [See  Matte.]  Having  a  dull 
surface ;  unburnished  ;  as,  matted  gold  leaf  or  gilding. 

Matted  gla«8,  glass  ornamented  with  figures  on  a  dull 
ground. 

Mat'ted,  a.  [See  3d  Mat.]  1.  Covered  with  a  mat 
or  mats ;  as,  a  mailed  floor. 

2.  Tangled  closely  together ;  having  its  parts  adhering 
closely  together  ;  aa,  matted  haiv. 

Mat'ter  (-ter),  re.  [OE.  matere,  F.  matiere,  fr.  L. 
materia  ;  perh.  akin  to  L.  mater  mother.  Cf.  Mothee, 
Madeeka,  Mateeial.]  1.  That  of  which  anything  is 
composed ;  constituent  suljstance ;  material ;  the  material 
or  substantial  part  of  anything ;  the  constituent  elements 
of  conception  ;  that  into  which  a  notion  may  be  ana- 
lyzed ;  the  essence  ;  the  pith ;  the  embodiment. 

He  is  the  matter  of  virtue.  B.  Jbnson. 

2.  That  of  which  the  sensible  universe  and  all  exist- 
ent bodies  are  composed  ;  anything  which  has  extension, 
occupies  space,  or  is  perceptible  by  the  senses ;  body ; 
substance. 

(1^°"  Matter  is  usually  divided  by  philosophical  WTiters 
into  three  kinds  or  classes :  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform. 
Solid  substances  are  those  whose  parts  firmly  cohere  and 
resist  impression,  as  wood  or  stone.  Liquids  have  free  mo- 
tion among  their  parts,  and  easily  yield  to  impression,  as 
water  and  wine.  Aeriform  substances  are  elastic  fluids, 
called  vapors  and  gases,  as  air  and  oxygen  gas. 

3.  That  with  regard  to,  or  about  which,  anything 
takes  place  or  is  done  ;  the  thing  aimed  at,  treated  of, 
or  treated  ;  subject  of  action,  discussion,  consideration, 
feeling,  complaint,  legal  action,  or  the  like ;  theme.  "  If 
the  roaHe?- should  be  tried  by  duel. "     "  Bacon. 

Son  of  God,  Savior  of  men  I    Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.         Milton. 
Every  great  matter  they  shall  bring  unto  thee,  but  every  small 
matter  they  shall  judge.  Ex.  xviii.  22. 

4.  That  which  one  has  to  treat,  or  vrith  which  one  has 
to  do  ;  concern ;  affair ;  business. 

To  help  the  matter,  the  alchemists  call  in  many  vanities  out 
of  astrology.  Bacon. 

Some  young  female  seems  to  have  carried  matters  so  far,  that 
she  is  ripe  for  asking  advice.  Spectator. 

5.  Affair  worthy  of  account ;  thing  of  consequence  ; 
importance  ;  significance  ;  moment ;  —  chiefly  in  the 
phrases  what  matter?  no  matter,  and  the  like. 

A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet,  cry  ; 

No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lie.       Dryden. 

6.  Inducing  cause  or  occasion,  especially  of  anything 
disagreeable  or  distressing  ;  difficulty ;  trouble. 

And  this  is  the  matter  why  interpreters  upon  that  passage  in 
Hosea  will  not  consent  it  to  be  a  true  story,  that  the  prophet 
took  a  harlot  to  wife.  Milton. 
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1.  Amount ;  quantity ;  portion ;  space ;  —  often  indefl- 
aite. 

Away  he  goes,  ...  a  matter  of  seven  miles.    V Estrange. 

I  have  thoughts  to  tarry  a  Bmall  matter.  Congrei'e. 

No  small  matter  of  British  forces  were  commanded  over  sea 

the  year  before.  Milton. 

8.  Substance  excreted  from  living  animal  bodies ;  that 
which  is  thrown  out  or  discharged  in  a  tumor,  boil,  or 
abscess  ;  pus ;  purulent  substance. 

9.  {Metaph.)  That  which  is  permanent,  or  is  supposed 
to  be  given,  and  in  or  upou  which  changes  are  efl'ected 
by  psychological  or  physical  processes  and  relations  ;  — 
opposed  to  form.  Mansel. 

10.  [Print.)  Written  manuscript,  or  anything  to  be 
set  iu  type  ;  copy  ;  also,  type  set  up  and  ready  to  be  used, 
or  which  has  been  used,  in  printing. 

Dead  matter  (frm^.),  type  whicli  has  been  used,  or  which 
is  not  to  be  used,  in  printing,  and  is  ready  for  distribution. 
—  Live  matter  (i*rm<.),  type  set  up,  but  not  yet  printed 
from.  —  Matter  in  bar,  Matter  of  fact.  See  under  Bah,  and 
Fact.  —  Matter  of  record,  anything  recorded.  —  Upon  the 
matter,  or  Upon  the  whole  matter,  considering  the  whole ; 
taking  all  things  into  view. 

WiiUer,  with  Sir  William  Balfour,  exceeded  in  horse,  but 
were,  up(m  the  lohole  matter,  equal  in  foot.  Clarendon. 

Mat'ter  (mSt'ter),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Mattered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mattekino.]  1.  To  be  of  im- 
portance ;  to  import ;  to  signify. 

It  matters  not  how  they  were  called.  Locke. 

2.  To  form  pus  or  matter,  as  an  abscess  ;  to  maturate, 
[i?.]    •"  Bach  sliglit  sore  maiiereth."         Sir  P.  Sidney. 

mat'ter,  v.  t.  To  regard  as  important ;  to  take  ac- 
count of  ;  to  care  for.     [OJ5.] 

He  did  not  matter  cold  nor  hunger,       //.  Brooke. 

Klat'ter-less,  a.  1.  Not  being,  or  having,  matter ; 
as,  matierless  spirits.  Davies  {WiVs  Pilgr.). 

2.  Unimportant ;  immaterial.     \_Obs.~\ 

Mat'ter-Of-fact'  (-Sv-fSkf),  a.  Adhering  to  facts; 
not  turning  aside  from  absolute  realities  ;  not  fanciful  or 
imaginative ;  commonplace ;  dry. 

Mat'ter-y  (-J),  a.  l.  Generating  or  containing  pus ; 
purulent. 

2.  Full  of  substance  or  matter ;  important.  B.  Jonson. 

Mat'tlng  (-ting),  n.  [From  Mat,  v.  i.  &  1]  1.  The 
act  of  interweaving  or  tangling  together  so  as  to  make  a 
mat ;  the  process  of  becoming  matted. 

2.  Mats,  in  general,  or  collectively ;  mat  work  ;  a  mat- 
like fabric,  for  use  in  covering  floors,  packing  articles, 
and  the  like  ;  a  kind  of  carpeting  made  of  straw,  etc. 

3.  Materials  for  mats. 

4.  An  ornamental  border.    See  3d  Mat,  4. 

Mat'tlng,  n.  [See  Matte.]  A  dull,  lusterless  sur- 
face in  certain  of  the  arts,  as  gilding,  metal  work,  glass- 
making,  etc. 

Mat'tock  (-tuk),  n.  [AS.  mattuc;  cf.  W.  matog.']  An 
implement  for  digging  and  grubbing.  The  head  has  two 
long  steel  blades,  one  like  an  adz  and  the  other  like  a 
narrow  ax  or  the  point  of  a  pickax. 

•T  is  you  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade.    Shak. 

Mat'tO-wac'ca  (mSfto-wSk'ka),  n.  [Indian  name.] 
(Zo'dl.)  An  American  clupeoid  fish  {Clupea  mediocris), 
similar  to  the  shad  in  habits  and  appearance,  but  smaller 
and  less  esteemed  for  food  ;  —  called  also  hickory  shad, 
tailor  shad,  fall  herring,  and  shad  herring. 

Mat'tress  (-trgs),  n.  [OF.  materas,  F.  matelas,  LL. 
matratium;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  almad7-aque,  Pr.  almatrac;  all 
from  Ar.  mafrah  a  place  where  anything  is  thrown, 
what  is  thrown  under  something,  fr.  iaraha  to  throw.] 

1.  A  quilted  bed ;  a  bed  stuffed  with  hair,  moss,  or 
other  suitable  material,  and  quilted  or  otherwise  fast- 
ened.    [Written  also  mairess.'] 

2.  {Hydraulic  Engin.)  A  mass  of  interwoven  brush, 
poles,  etc.,  to  protect  a  bank  from  being  worn  away  by 
currents  or  waves. 

Mat'U-rant  (mSt'ii-rant),  n.  [L.  maturans,  p.  pr. 
See  Matuhate.]  (Med.)  A  medicine,  or  application, 
which  promotes  suppuration. 

Mat'U-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Matttrated 
(-ra'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Matubatino  (-ra'tTng).]  [L. 
maiuralus,  p.  p.  of  maturare  to  make  ripe,  fr.  maturus 
ripe,  mature.  See  Mature,  v.  &  a.]  1.  To  bring  to 
ripeness  or  maturity ;  to  ripen. 

A  tree  may  be  maturated  artificially.  Fuller. 

2.  To  promote  the  perfect  suppuration  of  (an  abscess). 

Mat'U-rate,  v.  i.  To  ripen  ;  to  become  mature ;  specif- 
ically, to  suppurate. 

IVEat'U-ra'tlon  (-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  maturatio  a  hasten- 
ing :  cf.  F.  maturation.']  The  process  of  bringing,  or  of 
coming,  to  maturity ;  hence,  specifically,  the  process  of 
suppurating  perfectly ;  the  formation  of  pus  or  matter. 

Mat'U-ra-tive  (mSt'ii-ra-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  maiuratif.'] 
Conducing  to  ripeness  or  maturity;  hence,  conducing 
to  suppuration. 

Mat'U-ra-tlve,  re.  (Med.)  A  remedy  promoting  matu- 
ration ;  a  maturant. 

Ma-ture'  (mi-tur'),  a.  ICompar.  Matubbr  (-er) ; 
superl.  MAT0KE3T.]  [L.  maturus;  prob.  akin  to  E.  ma- 
tin.] 1.  Brought  by  natural  process  to  completeness  of 
growth  and  development ;  fitted  by  growth  and  develop- 
ment for  any  function,  action,  or  state,  appropriate  to  its 
kind;   full-grown;  ripe. 

Now  is  love  mature  in  ear.  Tennyson. 

How  shall  I  meet,  or  how  accost,  the  sage. 
Unskilled  In  speech,  nor  yet  mature  of  age  ?       Pope. 

2.  Completely  worked  out ;  fully  digested  or  prepared ; 
ready  for  action ;  made  ready  for  destined  application  or 
use  ;  perfected ;  as,  a  mature  plan. 

This  lies  glowing,  ...  and  is  almost  mature  for  the  violent 
breaking  out.  s^„/,, 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  condition  of  full  development ; 
as,  a  man  of  mature  years. 

4.  Come  to,  or  in  a  state  of,  completed  suppur.ation. 
Syn.  —Ripe  ;  perfect ;  completed  :  prepared ;  digested ; 

ready.  —  Mature,  Ripe.    Both  words  describe /»««««  of 


growth.  Mature  brings  to  view  the  progressiveness  of 
the  process ;  ripe  indicates  the  result.  We  speak  of  a 
thing  as  mature  when  thinking  of  the  successive  stat/es 
through  which  it  has  passed ;  as  ripe,  when  our  attention 
is  directed  merely  to  its  state.  A  mature  judgment ;  ma- 
ture consideration ;  ripe  fruit ;  a  ripe  scholar. 

Ma-ture'  (ma-tur'),  V.  t.  limp  &  p.  p.  Matured 
(-turd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Matukinq.]  [See  Maturate, 
Matuee,  a.]  To  bring  or  hasten  to  maturity;  to  pro- 
mote ripeness  in ;  to  ripen ;  to  complete ;  as,  to  mature 
one's  plans.  Bacon. 

Ma-ture',  v.  i.  1.  To  advance  toward  maturity  ;  to 
become  ripe ;  as,  wine  matures  by  age  ;  the  judgment 
matures  by  age  and  experience. 

2.  Hence,  to  become  due,  as  a  note. 

Ma-ture'ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  mature  maimer  ;  with  ripe- 
ness; completely. 

2.  With  caution ;  deUberately.  Dryden. 

3.  Early  ;  soon.     lA  Latinism,  little  used]      Bentley. 
Ma-ture'ness,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  ma- 
ture ;  maturity. 

Ma-tur'er  (-tiir'er),  n.     One  who  brings  to  maturity. 

Mat'U-res'cent  (mat'ii-rSs'sent),  a.  [L.  maturescens, 
p.  pr.  of  maturescere  to  become  ripe,  v.  incho.  from  ma- 
turus.    See  MATnEE,_(r.]     Approaching  maturity. 

Ma-tur'lng  (ma-tur'ing),  a.  Approaching  maturity  ; 
as,  maturing  fruits  ;  maturing  notes  of  hand. 

Ma-tU'rl-ty  (ma-tu'ri-ty),  n.  [L.  maturiias :  cf.  F. 
maturite.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  mature ;  ripe- 
ness ;  full  development ;  as,  the  maturity  of  corn  or  of 
grass  ;  maturity  of  judgment ;  the  maturity  of  a  plan. 

2.  Arrival  of  the  time  fixed  for  payment ;  a  becoming 
due  ;  termination  of  the  period  a  note,  etc .,  has  to  run. 

Mat'U-tl'nal  (mSt'ii-ti'nal),  a.  [L.  matutinalis,  ma- 
tutinus :  cf.  F.  matutinal.  See  Matin.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  morning  ;  early. 

Ma-tU'ti-na-ry  (ina-tu'ti-na-rj^),  a.     Matutinal.    [JS.] 

Mat'U-tlne  (mSt'ii-tin),  a.     Matutinal.     [iJ.] 

Mat'weed'  (mSt'wed'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  of  several 
maritime  grasses,  as  the  sea  sand-reed  (Ammophila  arun- 
dinacea)  which  is  used  in  Holland  to  bind  the  sand  of  the 
seacoast  dikes  (see  Beach  grass,  under  Beach)  ;  also,  the 
Lygeum  Spartum,  a  Mediterranean  grass  of  similar  habit. 

Mat'y  (mSt'y),  n.  [Etymology  uncertain.]  A  native 
house  servant  in  India.  Balfour  {Cyc.  of  India). 

II  MatZ'Oth  (mSts'oth),  re.  [Heb.  matstsoth,  pi.  of  mats- 
tsah  unleavened.]  A  cake  of  imleavened  bread  eaten  by 
the  Jews  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover. 

II  Mau-ca'CO  (ma-kS'ko),  n.  [From  the  native  name.] 
(Zool.)  A  lemur;  —  applied  to  several  species,  as  the 
white-fronted,  the  ruffed,  and  the  ring-tailed  lemurs. 

Maud  (mad),  n.  A  gray  plaid  ;  —  used  by  shepherds 
in  Scotland." 

Mau'dle  (mj/dU),  v.  t.  To  throw  into  confusion  or 
disorder ;  to  render  maudlin.     lObs.] 

Maud'Iln  (mad'lin),  a.  [From  Maudlin,  a  contr.  of 
Magdalen,  OE.'Maudeleyne,  who  is  drawn  by  painters 
with  eyes  swelled  and  red  with  weeping.]  "1.  Tearful; 
easily  moved  to  tears ;  exciting  to  tears  ;  excessively 
sentimental ;  weak  and  siUy.  "  Maudlin  eyes."  Dryden. 
"  JlfaarfKre  eloquence."  Moscommon.  "  A  maudlin  poet- 
ess."   Pope.    ^' Maudlin  CTOwi."    Southey. 

2.  Drunk,  or  somewhat  drunk;  fuddled;  given  to 
drunkenness. 

Maudlin  Clarence  in  his  malmsey  butt.  Byron. 

Maudlin,  Maude'Une  (mad'lin),  re.  {Bot.)  An  aro- 
matic composite  herb,  the  costmary ;  also,  the  South 
European  Achillea  Ageratum,  a  kind  of  yarrow. 

Maud'lin-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.    A  maudlin  state.   Dickens. 

Maud'lln-wort'  (-wfirf),  re.     {Bot.)  The  oxeye  daisy. 

Mau'ger  t  (ma'ger),  prep.     [OF.  maugre,  malgre,  F. 

Mau'gre  )  malgre.  See  Mal-,  Malice,  and  Agree.] 
In  spite  of  ;  in  opposition  to  ;  notwithstanding. 

A  man  must  needs  love  maugre  his  heed.      Chaucer. 
This  mauger  all  the  world  will  I  keep  safe.         Shak. 

Mau'gre,  v.  t.    To  defy.     [Obs.]  J.  Webster. 

Mau'kln  (ma'kin),  re.     1.  See  Malkin. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  hare.     IScot.] 

Maul  (mal),  re.  [See  Mall  a  hammer.]  A  heavy 
wooden  hammer  or  beetle.     [Written  also  mall.] 

Maul,  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Mauled  (maid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Maulino.]  1.  To  beat  and  bruise  with  a  heavy 
stick  or  cudgel ;  to  wound  in  a  coarse  manner. 

Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack,  and  maul.      Pope. 

2.  To  injure  greatly ;  to  do  much  harm  to. 

It  mauls  not  only  the  person  misrepresented,  but  him  also  to 
whom  he  is  misrepresented.  South. 

Maule  (mal),  re.     {Bot.)  The  common  mallow. 

Maul'lng  (malTng),  n.  A  severe  beating  with  a  stick, 
cudgel,  or  the  fist. 

Maul'-stlck'  (mal'stik'),  re.  [G.  malerstock ;  maler 
a  painter  -\-  stock  stick.]  A  stick  used  by  painters 
as  a  rest  for  the  hand  while  working.  [Written  also 
mahl-stick.] 

Mau'met  (ma'mSt),  re.  See  Mawmet.  lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Maunch  (manch),  v.  t.     To  munch.     lObs.] 

Maunch  (mansh),  re.    See  Manche. 

Maund  (mand  or  mand),  n.  [AS.  mand,  mond.]  A 
hand  basket.     lObs.]    "  fferrick. 

Maund,  re.  [Hind.  &  Per.  man.]  An  East  Indian 
weight,  varying  in  different  localities  from  25  to  about 
82  pounds  avoirdupois. 

Maund  (mand  or  mand), )  v.  i.     [Cf.  F.  mendier  to 

Maund'er  (-er ;  277),  )  beg,  E.  mendicant.]  1.  To 
beg.     lObs.]  B.  Jonson.    Beau.  <fe  Fl. 

2.  To  mutter  ;  to  mumble  ;  to  grumble  ;  to  speak  in- 
distinctly or  disconnectedly ;  to  talk  incoherently. 

He  was  ever  maundering  by  the  way  how  that  he  met  a  party 
of  scarlet  devils.  Sir  W.Scott. 

Maund'er,  v.  t.  To  utter  in  a  grumbling  manner  ;  to 
mutter. 

Maund'er,  re.    A  beggar.    [Obs.] 

Maund'er-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  maunders. 


Maon'drll  (man'drTl),  n.  [Cf.  Mandrel.]  {Coal 
Mining)  A  pick  with  two  prongs,  to  pry  with. 

Maun'dy  Thurs'day  (man'd^  thfirz'dS  ;  48).  [OE. 
maunde  a  command,  OF.  mande,  L.  mandatum,  from 
mandare  to  command.  So  called  from  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  washing  the  feet  of  the  poor  on  this  day,  which 
was  taken  to  be  the  fulfillment  of  the  "new  command- 
ment," John  xiii.  5,  34.]  {Eccl.)  The  Thursday  in  Pas- 
sion week,  or  next  before  Good  Friday. 

Maun'gy  (man'jy),  a.     Mangy.     [Obs.]  Skelton. 

Mau-resque'  (ma-resk'),  a.  &  n.    See  Moresque. 

Maur'lst  (mar'ist),  re.  [From  Maurus,  the  favorita 
disciple  of  St.  Benedict.]  A  member  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Saint  Maur,  an  offshoot  of  the  Benedictines, 
originating  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  3faurists  have  been  distinguished  for 
their  interest  in  literature. 

Mau'SQ-le'an  (ma's6-le'an),  a.  [L.  Mausoleus.  See 
Mausoleum.]  Pertaining  to  a  mausoleum ;  monumental. 

Mau'so-le'um  (-Qm),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Mausoleums  (-iimz), 
L.  -LEA  (-a).  [L.  mausoleum,  Gr.  tuavcriakilov,  fr.  Maii- 
truAos  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  to  whom  Artemisia,  his 
widow,  erected  a  stately  monument.]  A  magnificent 
tomb,  or  stately  sepulchral  monument. 

Mau'ther  (ma'ther),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  msegp  a  maid.] 
[Also  spelled  mawther,  mother.]  A  girl ;  esp.,  a  great, 
awkward  girl ;  a  wench.     IPi'ov.  Eng.] 

Mauv'an'i-llne  (mov'Sn't-lin  or  -len),  n.  {Chem.) 
See  Mauve  aniline,  under  Mauve. 

Mauve  (mov),  re.  [F.,  mallow,  L.  mafca.  So  named 
from  the  similarity  of  the  color  to  that  of  the  petals  of 
common  mallow,  Malva  sylveslris.  See  Mallow.]  A 
color  of  a  delicate  purple,  violet,  or  lilac. 

Mauve  aniline  {Chem.),  a  dyestuff  produced  artificially 
by  the  oxidation  of  commercial  anilme,  and  the  first  dis- 
covered of  the  so-called  coal-tar,  or  aniline,  dyes.  It 
consists  of  the  sulphate  of  mauveine,  and  is  a  dark 
brown  or  bronze  amorphous  powder,  which  dissolves  to 
a  beautiful  purple  color.  CfaUed  also  aniline  purple, 
violine,  etc. 

Mauve'iine  (mov'in  or  -en),  re.  (Chem.)  An  artificial 
organic  base,  obtained  by  oxidizing  a  mixture  of  aniline 
and  toluidine,  and  valuable  for  the  dyestuffs  it  forms. 
[Written  also  tnauvine.] 

Mauv'ine  (mov'in  or  -en),  a.    Mauve-colored. 

Mav'er-ick  (mSv'er-ik),  re.  In  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States,  a  bullock  or  heifer  that  has  not 
been  branded,  and  is  unclaimed  or  wild  ;  —  said  to  be 
from  Maverick,  the  name  of  a  cattle  owner  in  Texas  whe 
neglected  to  brand  his  cattle. 

Ma'vis  (ma'vis),  re.  [F.  mauvis,  Arm.  milvid,  miljid, 
miWhhouid,  Com.  melhuez.]  {Zool.)  The  European 
throstle  or  song  thrush  {Turdus  musicus). 

Maw  (ma),  re.     [See  Mew  a  gull.]     (Zool.)  A  gull. 

Maw,  re.  [OE.  mawe,  AS.  maga  stomach ;  akin  to  D. 
maag,  OHG.  mago,  G.  magen,  Icel.  magi,  Sw.  mage, 
Dan.  mave.  V103.]  1.  A  stomach  ;  the  receptacle  into 
which  food  is  taken  by  swallowing ;  in  birds,  the  craw ; 
—  now  used  only  of  the  lower  animals,  except  humorous- 
ly or  in  contempt.  Chaucer. 

Bellies  and  maws  of  living  creatures.  Bacon. 

2.  Appetite ;  inclination.     lObs.] 

Unless  you  had  more  maw  to  do  me  good.    Beau.  Sf  Ft. 

Fish  maw.    {Zool.)  See  under  Fish. 

Maw,  re.    An  old  game  at  cards.  Sir  A.  Weldon. 

Mawk  (mak),  re.  [OE.  mauk,  maock,  Icel.  maSkr ; 
akin  to  Dan.  maddik,  and  E.  mad  an  earthworm.  See 
Mad,  re.]     1.  A  maggot.     [Scot.] 

2.  A  slattern ;  a  mawks.     IProiK  Eng.] 

Maw'kin  (ma'kXn),  re.     See  Malkin,  and  Madkin. 

Mawk'ing-ly  (mak'ing-lj^),  adv.    Slatternly.     lObs.] 

Mawk'ish,  a.  [Orig.,  maggoty.  See  Mawk.]  1.  Apt 
to  cause  satiety  or  loathing ;  nauseous ;  disgusting. 

So  sweetly  mawkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull.         Pope. 

2.  Easily  disgusted ;  squeamish ;  sentimentally  fastid- 
ious. J.  H.  Newman. 

Mawk'lsh-ly,  adv.    In  a  mawkish  way. 

Mawk'ish-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mawkish.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Mawks  (maks),  re.  A  slattern  ;  a  mawk.  IProv.Eng.] 

Mawk'y  {msk'f),  a.     Maggoty.     IPfov.  Eng.] 

Maw'met(ma'mSt),re.  [Contr.  fr.  i)/(7/iO?)ie(.']  A  pup- 
pet ;  a  doll ;  originally,  an  idol,  because  in  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  Mohammedans 
worshiped  images  representing  Mohammed.     lObs.] 

Wyclif.    Beau.  &  Fl. 

Maw'met-ry  (-rj),  re.  The  religion  of  Mohammed ; 
also,  idolatry.    See  Mawmet.     lObs.]  Chaueer. 

Maw'mlsh  (ma'mish),  a.  [Prov.  E.  maum  soft,  mel- 
low, rotten ;  cf.  CD.  molm  rotten  wood,  G.  mulm.] 
Nauseous.     [Obs.]  L'Estrange. 

Maw'seed'  (ma'sed'),  re.  [Cf.  G.  magsamen.]  (Bot.) 
The  seed  of  the  opiuln  poppy. 

Maw'worm'  (-wQrm'),  n.  [3{aw  the  belly  -)-  worm.'] 
(Zool.)  (a)  Any  intestinal  worm  found  in  the  stomach, 
esp.  the  common  round  worm  (Ascaris  lumbricoides), 
and  allied  species,  (b)  One  of  the  larva)  of  botflies  ot 
horses ;  a  bot. 

II  Max-il'la  (mSks-TWi),  re.  /  pi.  Maxilla  (-le).  [L., 
dim.  of  mala  jaw,  jawbone.]  1.  (Anat.)  (a)  The  bone 
of  either  the  upper  or  the  under  jaw. 
(b)  The  bone,  or  principal  bone,  of 
the  upper  jaw,  the  bone  of  the  lower ' 
jaw  being  the  mandible.  [Now  com- 
monly used  in  this  restricted  sense.] 

2.  (Zool.)    One  of  the  lower  or 
outer  jaws  of  arthropods. 

81^=  There  are  usually  two  pairs  in  ^'^^^,"'?  ?!  ,?^i'i',h 
Crustacea  and  one  pair  in  insects.  In  cer-    i,'!l,.,',','!'~M  „ ,,  K 
tain  insects  they  are  not  used  as  jaws, 
but  may  form    suctorial   org.ins.     See 
Blitst.  under  Lkpidopteua,  and  Dittera. 
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Uas'll-lar  (mSks'Il-ler  ;  277),  |  a.    [L.  maxillarU,  it. 

Mas'11-la-ry  (-la-ry),  (        maxilla    jawbone, 

jaw:  ci.F.  maxillaire.']  1.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  either 
the  upper  or  the  lower  jaw,  but  now  usually  applied  to 
the  upper  jaw  only.  —  n.  The  principal  maxillary  bone  ; 
the  maxilla. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  maxilla. 

Mas-il'li-form  (malis-il'lT-ffirm),  a.  [Maxilla  + 
-form :  cf.  F.  ■maxilliforme.']  Having  the  form,  or  struc- 
ture, of  a  maxilla. 

Max-il'll-ped  (-pSd),  n.  IMaxilla  +  L-  pes,  pedis, 
foot.]  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  mouth 
appendages  of  Crustacea,  situated 
next  behind  the  maxillse.  Crabs 
have  three  pairs,  but  many  of  tlie 
lower  Crustacea  have  but  one  pair 
of  them.  Called  also  jawfooi,  and 
foot  jaw. 

Mas-U'lo-man-aib'u-lar  (-16- 

mSn-dib'u-ler),  a.  [_Maxilla  -f- 
mandtbular.]  (Anal.)  Pertaining 
to  the  maxilla  and  mandible ;  as, 
the  maxillo-mandibular  nerve. 

Max-il'lo-pal'a-tine(-pSl'a-tln), 
a.  [Maxilla -}- palatine.'}  (Anal.) 
Pertaining  to  the  maxillary  and 
palatine  regions  of  the  skull;  as, 
the  maxUlo-palatine  process  of  the  p;j.gj  Maxilliped  of 
maxilla.     Also  used  as  n.  Crawfish  i    a  Exopo- 

MaS-U'lO-tUr'bl-nal  (-tfir'bT-    dite  :  b  Endopodite  ;  c 
na\),   a.      [Maxilla    4-    iurbinal.'l    Basipodite  ;  d Coxa, or 
Una<.)  Pertaining  to  the  maxillary  ^a"-^""^"^^        "   ^'''" 
and  turbinal  regions  of  the  skull. 
—  n.     The  maxillo-turbinal,  or  inferior  turbinate,  bone. 

Max'lm  (raSks'Ira),  re.  [F.  maxime,  L.  maxima  (sc. 
senientia),  the  greatest  sentence,  proposition,  or  axiom, 
i.  e.,  of  the  greatest  weight  or  authority,  fern.  fr.  maxi- 
mus  greatest,  superl.  of  magnus  great.  See  Magnitude, 
and  cf.  Maximum.]  1.  An  established  principle  or  prop- 
osition ;  a  condensed  proposition  of  important  practical 
truth ;  an  axiom  of  practical  wisdom ;  au  adage ;  a  prov- 
erb ;  an  aphorism. 

*T  is  their  maxim.  Love  is  love's  reward.       Drj/den. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  longest  note  formerly  used,  equal  to 
two  longs,  or  four  breves  ;  a  large. 

Syn.  —  Axiom ;  aphorism ;  apothegm ;  adage  ;  prov- 
erb ;  saying.    See  Axiom. 

Max'l-mll'lan  (mSks'I-mTl'yan),  n.  [From  the  proper 
name.]  A  gold  coin  of  Bavaria,  of  the  value  of  about 
13s.  6d.  sterling,  or  about  three  dollars  and  a  quarter. 

Mas'i-ml-za'tlon  (-ml-za'shiin),  n.  The  act  or  proc- 
ess of  increasing  to  the  highest  degree.  Bentham. 

IHax'1-mlze.  (mSks'i-mlz),  V.  t.  [L.  maximus  great- 
est.]    To  increase  to  the  highest  degree.  Bentham. 

Max'l-muin  (-mum),  n.;  pi.  Maxima  (-m4).  [L., 
neut.  from  maximus  the  greatest.  See  Maxim.]  The 
greatest  quantity  or  value  attainable  in  a  given  case  ;  or, 
the  greatest  value  attained  by  a  quantity  which  first  in- 
creases and  then  begins  to  decrease  ;  the  highest  point  or 
degree ;  —  opposed  to  minimum. 

Good  legislation  is  the  art  of  conducting  a  nation  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  happiness,  and  the  minimum  of  misery.    P.  Colquhoun. 

Maximum  thermometer,  a  thermometer  that  registers 
the  highest  degree  of  temperature  attained  in  a  given 
time,  or  since  its  last  adjustment. 

Mas'l-mum,  a.  Greatest  in  quantity  or  highest  in 
degree  attainable  or  attained  ;  as,  a  m.aximum  consump- 
tion of  fuel ;  maximum,  pressure  ;  maximum  heat. 

May  (ma),  V.  [imp.  Mioht  (mit).]  [AS.  pres.  mxg 
I  am  able,  pret.  meahte,  mihte;  akin  to  D.  mogen,  G. 
mogen,  OHG.  mugan,  magan,  Icel.  mega,  Goth,  magan, 
Russ.  moche.  V103.  Cf .  Dismay,  Main  strength.  Might. 
The  old  imp.  mought  is  obsolete,  except  as  a  provincial 
word.]  An  auxiliary  verb  qualifying  the  meaning  of  an- 
other verb,  by  expressing  :  (a)  Ability,  competency,  or 
possibility ;  —  now  of tener  expressed  by  can. 

How  may  a  man,  said  he,  with  idle  .<;pcech, 

Be  won  to  spoil  the  castle  of  his  health  I         Spenser. 

For  what  he  [the  king]  may  do  is  of  two  kinds  ;  what  he  may 
<!0  as  just,  and  what  he  may  do  as  possible.  Bacon. 

For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen 
The  saddest  are  these  :  "  It  might  have  been."    WhUtier. 
(6)  Liberty  ;  permission  ;  allowance. 

Thou  mayst  be  no  longer  steward.        Luke  xvi.  2. 
(o)  Contingency  or  liability  ;  possibility  or  probability. 
Though  wliat  he  learns  he  speaks,  and  may  advance 
Some  general  maxims,  or  be  right  by  chance.  Pope. 

(d)  Modesty,  courtesy,  or  concession,  or  a  desire  to  soften 
a  question  or  remark. 

How  old  may  Fhillis  be,  you  ask.  Prior. 

(e)  Desire  or  wish,  as  in  prayer,  imprecation,  benedic- 
tion, and  the  like.     "May  you  live  happily."       Dryden. 

May  he,  and  It  may  be,  are  used  as  equivalent  to  possi- 
bly, perhaps,  by  chance,  peradventure.    See  1st  Maybe. 

May,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  mxr,  Goth,  mawi ;  akin  to  E. 
maiden.     V103.]     A  maiden.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

May,  n.  [F.  Mai,  L.  Mains ;  so  named  in  honor  of 
the  goddess  Maia  (Gr.  Moia),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
mother  of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.]  1.  The  fifth  month  of 
the  year,  containing  thirty-one  days.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  early  part  or  springtime  of  life. 

His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustihood.         Shak. 

3.  {Bot.')  The  flowers  of  the  hawthorn; —  so  called 
from  their  time  of  blossoming ;  also,  the  hawthorn. 

The  palm  and  may  make  country  houses  gay.      Noih. 
Plumes  that  mocked  the  may.  Tennyson. 

4.  The  merrymaking  of  May  Day.  Tennyson. 
Italian  may  (Bot.),  a  shrubby  species  of  Spirsea  (S.  hy- 

pericifoha)  with  many  clusters  of  small  wliite  flowers 
along  the  slender  branches.  —May  apple  iBot.),  the  fruit 
of  an  American  plant  (.Podotihyllum  pellatum).  Also, 
the  plant  itself  (popularly  called  mandrake),  which  has 


two  lobed  leaves,  and  bears  a  single  egg-shaped  fruit 
at  the  forking.  The  root  and  leaves,  used  in  medicine, 
are  powerfully  drastic. —May  beetle.  May  bug  {Zo'dl.), 
any  one  of  numerous  species  of  large  lamellicorn  beetles 
that  appear  in  the  wmged  state  in  May.  They  belong  to 
Melolonlha,  and  allied  genera.  Called  also  June  beetle.  — 
May  Day,  the  first  day  of  May  ;  — celebrated  in  the  rustic 
parts  of  England  by  the  crownmg  of  a  May  queen  with  a 
garland,  and  by  dancing  about  a  May  pole. — May  dew, 
the  morning  dew  of  the  first  day  of  May,  to  which  mag- 
ical properties  were  attributed.  —  May  flower  (Bot.),  a 
plant  that  flowers  in  May  ;  also,  its  blossom.  See  May- 
flower, in  the  vocabulary.  —May  fly  (Zo'dl.),  any  species 
of  Ephemera,  and  allied  genera ;  —  so  called  because  the 
mature  flies  of  many  species  appear  in  May.  See  Ephem^ 
eral  fly,  under  Ephemeral.  —  May  game,  any  May-day 
sport.  —  May  lady,  the  queen  or  lady  of  May,  in  old  May 
games.  —  May  lily  (Bot. ).  tlie  lily  of  the  valley  ( Convallaria 
majalis).  —  May  pole.    See  Maypole  in  the  Vocabulary. 

—  May  queen,  a  girl  or  young  woman  crowned  queen  in 
the  sports  of  May  Day.  —  May  thorn,  the  hawthorn. 

II  Bla'ya  (ma'ya),  n.  (Hindoo  Philos.)  The  name  for 
the  doctrine  of  the  unreality  of  matter,  called,  in  Eng- 
lish, idealism  ;  hence,  nothingness ;  vanity  ;  illusion. 

May'be  (ma'be),  adv.  [For  it  m,ay  6e.]  Perhaps ; 
possibly ;  peradventure. 

Maybe  the  amorous  count  solicits  her.  Shak. 

In  a  liberal  and,  maybe,  somewhat  reckless  way.      Tylor. 
May'be,  a.    Possible;  probable,  but  not  sure.     [iJ.] 

Then  add  those  maybe  years  thou  hast  to  live.     Dryden. 
May'be,  ».    Possibility ;  uncertainty.    [.R.] 

What  they  offer  is  mere  maybe  and  shift.  Creech. 

May'blrd' (ma'berd'),  «•     (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Thewhimbrel; 

—  called  also  May  Jowl,  May  curlew,  and  May  whaap. 
(b)  The  knot.     [Southern  U.  S.']     (c)  The  bobolink. 

May'bloom' (ma'bloom'),  re.     (Bot.)  The  hawthorn. 

May'bUSh'  (ma'bgsh'),  n.     (Bot.)  The  hawthorn. 

May'duke'  (ma'diik'),  n.  [Corrupt,  of  Medoc,  a  prov- 
ince in  France,  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  originated.] 
A  large  dark-red  cherry  of  excellent  quality. 

May'flsh'  (ma'fish'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  common  American 
minnow  (Fundulus  majalis).     See  Minnow. 

May'flOW'er  (ma'flou'er),  n.  (Bot.)  In  England,  the 
hawthorn ;  in  New  England,  the  trailing  arbutus  (see 
Arbutus)  ;  also,  the  blossom  of  these  plants. 

May'hap  (ma'hSp),  adv.  Perhaps ;  peradventure. 
[Prov.  or  Dialectic} 

May'hem  (ma'hSm),  n.  [The  same  as  maim.  See 
Maim.]  (Law)  The  maiming  of  a  person  by  depriving 
him  of  the  use  of  any  of  his  members  which  are  neces- 
sary for  defense  or  protection.     See  Maim. 

May'lng  (ma'Ing),  re.  The  celebrating  of  May  Day. 
"  He  met  her  once  a,-Maying."  Milton. 

Ma'yon'naise'  (ma'y'o'nkz'),  n.  [F.]  _  A  sauce  com- 
pounded of  raw  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  olive  oil  to 
the  consistency  of  a  sirup,  and  seasoned  with  vinegar, 
pepper,  salt,  etc.  ;  —  used  in  dressing  salads,  fish,  etc. 
Also,  a  dish  dressed  with  this  sauce. 

May'or  (ma'er),  n.  [OE.  maire,  F.  maire,  fr.  L.  ma- 
jor greater,  higher,  nobler,  compar.  of  magnus  great ; 
cf.  Sp.  mayor.  See  Major,  and  cf.  Merino.]  The  chief 
magistrate  of  a  city  or  borough ;  the  chief  officer  of  a 
municipal  corporation.  In  some  American  cities  there 
is  a  city  court  of  which  the  mayor  is  cliief  judge. 

II  May'or-al  (-al),  n.  [Sp.,  f  r.  mayor  greater,  L.  major.} 
The  conductor  of  a  mule  team  ;  also,  a  head  shepherd. 

May'or-al-ty  (-Sl-ty),  n.  The  office,  or  the  term  of 
office,  of  a  mayor. 

May'or-ess  (ma'er-Ss),  n.    The  wife  of  a  mayor. 

May'or-Ship,  n.    The  office  of  a  mayor. 

May'polC  (ma'pol'),  re.  A  tall  pole  erected  in  an  open 
place  and  wreathed  with  flowers,  about  which  the  rustic 
May-day  sports  were  had. 

May'pop  (ma'pSp),  re.  [Perh.  corrupt,  fr.  maracock.} 
(Bot.)  The  edible  fruit  of  a  passion  flower,  especially 
that  of  the  North  American  Passiflora  incarnaia,  au 
oval  yellowish  berry  as  large  as  a  small  apple. 

May'weed'  (ma'wed'),  re.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  composite 
plant  (Anthemis  Cotula),  having  a  strong  odor ;  dog's 
fennel.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  now  common  by  the 
roadsides  in  the  United  States,     (ft)  The  feverfew. 

Ma-za'ma  (ma-za'ma),  )  re.     (Zo'dl.)  A  goatlike  ante- 

Ma-za'me  (ma-za'ma),  J  lope  (Haplocerus  monta- 
nus)  which  inhabits  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  fre- 
q  u  e  n  t  i  n  g  the  highest 
parts;  —  called  also 
mountain  goat. 

Maz'ard  (mSz'erd),  re. 
[Cf.  F.  merise  a  wild 
cherry.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of 
small  black  cherry. 

Maz'ard,  re.  [Prob.  fr. 
mazer,  the  head  being 
compared  to  a  large  gob- 
let.] The  jaw  ;  the  head 
or  skull.     [Obs.}      Shak. 

Maz'ard,  v.  t.  To 
knock  on  the  head. 
[Obs.} 

Maz'a-rine'  (mSz'a-ren'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Car- 
dinal 3fazarin,  prime  minister  of  France,  1643-1661. 

Mazarine  Bible,  the  first  Bible,  and  perhaps  the  first 
complete  book,  printed  with  movable  metal  types ;  — 
printed  by  Gutenberg  at  Mentz,  1450-55:  —  so  called  be- 
cause a  copy  was  found  in  the  Mazarme  Library,  at  Paris, 
about  1760.  —  Mazarine  blue,  a  deep  blue  color,  named  in 
honor  of  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

Maz'a-rine',  re.     Mazarine  blue. 

Maz'de-an  (maz'de-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ahura- 
Mazda,  or  Ormuzd,  the  beneficent  deity  in  the  Zoroas- 
trian  flualistic  system ;  hence,  Zoroastrian. 

Maz'de-ism  (-tz'm),  re.     The  Zoroastrian  religion. 

Maze  (maz),  re.  [OF.mase;  cf.  OE.  masen  to  con- 
fuse, puzzle,  Norweg.  masast  to  fall  into  a  slumber,  masa 
to  be  continually  busy,  prate,   chatter,   Icel.   Tnasa  to 


Mazama. 


chatter,  dial.  Sw.  masa  to  bask,  be  slow,  work  slowlj 
and  lazily,  mas  slow,  lazy.]  1.  A  wild  fancy  ;  a  con- 
fused notion.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

2.  Confusion  of  thought;  perplexity;  uncertainty; 
state  of  bewilderment. 

3.  A  confusing  and  baffling  network,  as  of  paths  or 
passages  ;  an  intricacy ;  a  labyrinth.  "  Quaint  mazes  on 
the  wanton  green."  Shak. 

Or  down  the  tempting  maze  of  Shawf  ord  brook.   Wordsworth. 
The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  with  mazes,  and  perplexed  with  error.     Addison. 

Syn.  —  Labyrinth ;  intricacy.    See  Labyrinth. 

Maze  (maz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mazed  (mazd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mazing.]  To  perplex  greatly;  to  bewilder; 
to  astonish  and  confuse  ;  to  amaze.  South. 

Maze,  V.  i.     To  be  bewildered.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Maz'ed-ness  (maz'Sd-nSs),  re.  The  condition  of  being 
mazed;  confusion;  astonishment.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Maze'lUl_(maz'ful),  a.    Mazy.    [Obs.}  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Maz'er  (-er),  re.  [OB.  maser,  akin  to  OD.  maser  an 
excrescence  on  a  maple  tree,  OHG.  masar,  G.  maser 
spot,  Icel.  m'dsurr  maple.]  A  large  drinking  bowl ;  — 
originally  made  of  maple.     [Obs.} 

Their  brimful  mazers  to  the  feasting  bring.     Drayton. 

Ma'zi-ly  (ma'zi-ly),  adv.     In  a  mazy  manner. 

Ma'zi-ness,  re.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  mazy. 

MaZ'O-lOg'ic-al  (mSz'6-15j'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  mazology. 

Ma-zoi'0-gist  (ma-z51'o-jTst),  re.  One  versed  in  ma- 
zology or  mastology. 

Ma-zol'0-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Gr.  /liafds  the  breast  -f-  -logy.} 
Same  as  Mastology. 

Ma-zourlca  (ma-zoor'kS,), )  re.    A  Polish  dance,  or  the 

Ma-Zur'ka  (ma-zflr'ka),  (  music  which  accompa- 
nies it,  usually  in  3-4  or  3-8  measure,  with  a  strong  accent 
on  the  second  beat. 

Ma'zy  (ma'zy),   a.     [From  Maze.]     Perplexed  with 
turns  and  windings ;  winding ;  intricate ;  confusing ;  per- 
plexing ;  embarrassing ;  as,  mazy  error.  Milton. 
To  range  amid  the  mazy  thicket.  Spenser. 
To  run  the  ring,  and  trace  the  mazy  round.       Dryden. 

Me  (me),joro«.  One.  See  Men,  prore.  [06*.]  Chaucer. 

Me  (m^),  pers.  pron.  [AS.  me,  dat.  &  ace,  mec,  ace. 
only ;  akin  to  D.  mij,  G.  mich,  Icel.  &  Goth,  mik,  L.  me, 
Gr.  ju.e',  Ciue',  Skr.  ma,  mam.  V187.  Cf.  2d  Mine.]  The 
person  speaking,  regarded  as  an  object ;  myself ;  a  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person  used  as  the  objective  and  dative 
case  of  the  pronoun  I ;  as,  he  struck  me  ;  he  gave  me  the 
money,  or  he  gave  the  money  to  me  ;  he  got  me  a  hat, 
or  he  got  a  hat  for  me. 

(J^p*  In  methinks,  me  is  properly  in  the  dative  case,  and 

the  verb  is  impersonal,  the  construction  being,  t^  appears 

to  me.    In  early  use  me  was  often  placed  before  forms  of 

the  verb  to  be  with  an  adjective ;  as,  me  were  lief. 

Me  rather  had  my  heart  might  feel  your  love 

Than  my  unpleased  eye  see  your  courtesy.  Shak. 

Meach  (mech),  V.  i.    To  skulk  ;  to  cower.     See  Mich. 

Mea'cock  (me'kok),  re.  [Prob.  fr.  meek  -)-  cock.}  An 
uxorious,  eifeminate,  or  spiritless  man.    [Obs,}  Johnson. 

Mead  (med),  re.  [OE.  mede,  AS.  meodo;  akin  to  D. 
mede,  G.  met,  meth,  OHG.  metu,  mitu,  Icel.  mj'oSr,  Dan. 
mi'dd,  Sw.  mj'dd,  Kuss.  med'',  Lith.  midus,  W.  medd,  Gr. 
IJ.46v  vrine,  Skr.  madhu  honey,  a  sweet  drink,  as  adj., 
sweet.  V270.  Cf.  Metheglin.]  1.  A  fermented  drink 
made  of  water  and  honey  with  malt,  yeast,  etc. ;  metheg- 
lin ;  hydromel.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  drink  composed  of  sirup  of  sarsaparilla  or  other 
flavoring  extract,  and  water.  It  is  sometimes  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas.     [U.S.} 

Mead,  re.     [AS.  msed.    See  Meadow.]    A  meadow. 
A  viede 
All  full  of  freshe  flowers,  white  and  reede.      Chaucer. 
To  fertile  vales  and  dewy  meads 
My  weary,  wandering  steps  he  leads.         Addison. 

Mead'OW  (mSd'6),  re.  [AS.  meadu;  akin  to  msed, 
and  to  G.  matte;  prob.  also  to  E.  mow.  See  Mow  to  cut 
(grass),  and  cf.  2d  Mead.]  1.  A  tract  of  low  or  level 
land  producing  grass  which  is  movni  for  hay  ;  any  field 
on  which  grass  is  grown  for  hay. 

2.  Low  land  covered  with  coarse  grass  or  rank  herbage 
near  rivers  and  in  marshy  places  by  the  sea ;  as,  the  salt 
meadows  near  Newark  Bay. 

Mead'OW,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  meadow ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  meadow ;  produced,  growing,  or  living  in,  a 
meadow.  "  Eat  reieaifoM' ground."  Milton. 

^W^  For  many  names  of  plants  compounded  with 
'meadow,  see  the  particular  word  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Meadow  beauty.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Deergrass.  —  Meadow 
foxtail  (Bot.),  a  valuable  pasture  grass  (Alopecurus  pra- 
tensis)  resembling  timothy,  but  with  softer  spikes.  — 
Meadow  grass  (Bot.),  a  name  given  to  several  grasses  of 
the  genus  Poa,  common  in  meadows,  and  of  great  value 
for  hay  and  for  pasture.  See  Grass.  —  Meadow  hay,  a 
coarse  grass,  or  true  sedge,  growing  in  uncultivated 
swamp  or  river  meadow ;  —  used  as  fodder  or  bedding  for 
cattle,  packing  for  ice,  etc.  [Local,  O.  S.]  —  Meadow  hen. 
(Zo'dl.)  (a\  The  American  bittern.  See  Stake-driver.  (6) 
The  American  coot  (Fulica).  (c)  The  clapper  rail.  —  Mead- 
ow lark  (Zo'dl.),  any  species  of  Sturnella,  a  genus  of  Amer- 
ican birds  allied  to  the  starlings.  The  common  species 
(S.  magna)  has  a  yellow  breast  with  a  black  crescent.  — 


Meadow  Lark  iSturnella  magna'). 


ale,   senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   all ;    eve,   event,    end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    6rU,   3dd ; 
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Umdow  monae  (Zool.),  any  mouse  of  the  genus  Arvicota, 
as  the  common  American  species  A.  riparia ;  —  called 
also  field  mouse,  and  yieW  ^o7e.  —  Meadow  mussel  (Zool.), 
an  American  ribbed  mussel  (Modiola  plicatula),  very 
abundant  in  salt  marshes.  —Meadow  ore  (Min.),  bog-iron 
ore,  a  kind  of  limonite.  —  Meadow  parsnip.  (Bol.)  See  uu- 
der  Parsnip.  —  Meadow  pink.  (Bot.)  See  under  Pink.  — 
Meadow  pipit  (Zool.),  a  small  singing  bird  of  the  genua 
Anihus,  as  A.  jyratensis,  of  Europe.  —  Meadow  rr.e  {Bot.), 
a  delicate  early  plant,  of  the  genus  Thalictrum,  having 
compound  leaves  and  numerous  white  flowers.  There 
are  many  species.  —  Meadow  saffron.  (Bot.)  See  under 
Saffron.  —Meadow  sage.  (Bot.)  See  under  Sage.  —Mead- 
ow saxifrage  (Bol.),  an  umbeUiferous  plant  of  Europe 
(tiilaus  pratensis),  somewhat  resembling  fennel.  —Mead- 
ow snipe  (Zool.),  the  common  or  jack  snipe. 
Mead'OW-SWeet'  (mSd'o-swef ),  )  n.  (.Bo^)  The  name 
Mead'OW-WOrt'  (mgd'o-wflrf),  j  of  several  plants 
of  the  genus  Spirsea,  especially  the  white-  or  pink-flow- 
ered S.  salicifolia,  a  low  European  and  American  shrub, 
and  the  herbaceous  S.  Ulmaria,  which  has  fragrant  white 
flowers  in  compound  cymes. 

Mead'OW-y  (med'o-j^),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  mead- 
ows ;  resembling,  or  consisting  of,  meadow. 
Mea'ger  I  (me'ger),  a.    [OE.  megre,  F.  maigre,  L.  ma- 
Mea'gre  (     cer  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  mager,  Icel.  magr, 
and  prob.  to  Gr.  jncucpot  long.    Cf.  Emaciate,  Maiore.] 

1.  Destitute  of,  or  having  little,  flesh ;  thin  ;  lean. 

Meager  were  his  looks  ; 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones.  Sftak. 

2.  Destitute  of  richness,  fertility,  strength,  or  the  like ; 
defective  in  quantity,  or  poor  in  quality  ;  poor  ;  barren ; 
scanty  in  ideas ;  wanting  strength  of  diction  or  afflu- 
ence of  imagery.     "  Jl/eojre?' soil. "  Dryden. 

Of  secular  habits  and  meager  religious  beUef .  /.  Taylor. 
His  education  had  been  but  meager.  Motley. 

3-  {Min.)  Dry  and  harsh  to  the  touch,  as  chalk. 

Syn.  — Thin;  lean;  lank;  gaunt;  starved;  hungry; 
poor ;  emaciated ;  scanty ;  barren. 

Mea'ger,  Mea'gre,  v.  t.    To  make  lean.     [Obs.1 

Mea'ger-ly,  Mea'gre-ly,  adv.    Poorly;  thinly. 

IVIea'ger-ness,  niea'gre-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  meager  ;  leanness ;  scantiness  ;  barrenness. 

Mea'gre  (me'ger),  n.  [F.  maigre.']  (Zool.)  A  large 
European  sciiEuoid  iish  (Scisena  umbra  or  S.  aquila),  hav- 
ing white  bloodless  flesh.  It  is  valued  as  a  food  fish. 
[Written  also  maigre.'] 


Meagre. 

Meak  (mek),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  meee  sword,  OS.  maki,  Icel. 
msekir.]    A  hook  with  a  long  handle.      [0J«.]      Tusser. 

Meak'lng,  n.  [See  Meak.]  (Naut.)  The  process  of 
picking  out  the  oakum  from  the  seams  of  a  vessel  which 
is  to  be  recalked. 

Meaklng  iron  (Naut.),  the  tool  vrith  which  old  oakum  is 
picked  out  of  a  vessel's  seams. 

meal  (ma),  n.  [OE.  mele,  AS.  msel  part,  portion, 
portion  of  time ;  akm  to  E.  meal  a  repast.  Cf.  Piece- 
meal.]   Apart;  a  fragment;  a  portion.     [OJj.] 

Meal,  re.  [OE.  mel;  akin  to  E.  meal  a  part,  and  to 
D.  maal  time,  meal,  G.  mal  time,  'mahl  meal,  Icel.  mal 
measure,  time,  meal,  Goth,  mel  time,  and  to  B.  measure. 
See  Measure.]  The  portion  of  food  taken  at  a  particu- 
lar time  for  the  satisfaction  of  appetite ;  the  quantity 
usually  taken  at  one  time  with  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
hunger ;  a  repast ;  the  act  or  time  of  eating  a  meal ;  as, 
the  traveler  has  not  eaten  a  good  m.eal  for  a  week  ;  there 
was  silence  during  the  meal. 


What  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ? 


Shak. 


Meal,  n.  [OE.  mele,  AS.  melu,  melo  ;  akin  to  D.  meel, 
G.  mekl,  OHG.  melo,  Icel.  mj'ol,  Sw.  mj'dl,  Dan.  meel, 
also  to  D.  malen  to  grind,  G.  maiden,  OHG.,  OS.,  & 
Goth,  malan,  Icel.  mala,  W.  main,  L.  molere,  Gr.  /u.u'Aij 
mil),  and  E.  mill.  V108.  Cf.  Mill,  Mold  soil,  Mole  an 
animal,  Immolate,  Molab.]  1.  Grain  (eap.  maize,  rye, 
or  oats)  that  is  coarsely  ground  and  unbolted;  also,  a 
kind  of  flour  made  from  beans,  pease,  etc. ;  sometimes, 
any  flour,  esp.  if  coarse. 

2.  Any  substance  that  is  coarsely  pulverized  Uke  meal, 
but  not  granulated. 

Meal  beetle  (Zool.),  the  adult  of  the  meal  worm.  See 
J/co2  worm,  below.  —  Meal  moth  (Zo'6l.),a.  lepidopterous 
insect  (Asopia  farinalis),  the  larvse  of  which  feed  upon 
meal,  flour,  etc.— Meal  worm  (Zo'ol.),  the  larva  of  a  beetle 
(Tenebrio  molitor)  which  infests  gran- 
aries, bakehouses,  etc.,  and  is  very  in- 
jurious to  flour  and  meal. 

Meal,  V.  t.    1.  To  sprinkle  with,  or 
as  with,  meal.  Shak. 

2.  To  pulverize ;  as,  mealed  powder. 
Meal'les  (-iz),  n.  pi.   [From  Mealy.] 
(Bot. )  Maize  or  Indian  corn ;  —the  com- 
mon name  in  South  Africa. 

Meal'i-ness  (-t-nSs),  n.    The  quality 
or  state  of  being  mealy. 

Meal'-mouthed'  (-mouthd'),  a.  See 
Mealy-mouthed. 

Meal'time'  (-tlm'),  n.     The  usual 
time  of  eating  a  meal. 

Meal'y  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Mealier  B<='="^-  ^at.  size. 
(-I-er);  superl.  Mealiest.]  1.  Having  the  qualities  of 
meal ;  resembling  meal ;  soft,  dry,  and  friable ;  easily 
reduced  to  a  condition  resembling  meal ;  as,  a  mealy 
potato. 

2.  Overspread  with  something  that  resembles  meal ; 
as,  the  mealy  wings  of  an  insect.  Shak. 


Mealworm- 
a  Larva ;  b  Adult 


Mealy  bug  (Zo'ol.),  a  scale  insect  (Cocetii  adoniduM,  and 
related  species ,  covered  with  a  white 
powderlike  sub.staiice.    It  is  a  common 
pest  in  hothouses, 

Meal'y-moKthod'  (mel'j^-mouthd'), 
a.  Using  soft  v  ords ;  plan.sible ;  atlected- 
ly  or  timidly  d  licate  of  speech  ;  unwill- 
ing to  tell  the  truth  in  plain  language. 
"Mealy-mouthed  philanthropies."  Ten- 
nyson. 

She  was  a  fool  to  be  Tnealy-moutfied  where 
nature  speaks  so  plain.  L' Estrange, 

—  Meal'y-moutb'ed-ness  (-mouth'gd- 

nes),  n. 

Mean  (men),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Meant  (mSnt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mean- 
ing.] [OE.  meneti,  AS.  msenan  to  re- 
cite, tell,  intend,  wish  ;  akin  to  OS. 
menian  to  have  in  mind,  mean,  D. 
meenen,  G.  meinen,  OHG.  meinan,  Icel. 
meina,  Sw.  mena,  Dan.  mene,  and  to  E.  mind.  V104. 
See  Mind,  and  cf.  Moan.]  1.  To  have  in  the  mind,  as 
a  purpose,  intention,  etc. ;  to  intend ;  to  purpose ;  to  de- 
sign ;  as,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ? 

What  mean  ye  by  this  service  ?  Ex.  xii.  26. 

Ye  thought  evil  against  me  ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  Kood. 

Gen.  1.  20. 
I  am  not  a  Spaniard 
To  say  that  it  is  yours  and  not  to  mean  it.    Longfellow. 

2.  To  signify  ;  to  indicate ;  to  import ;  to  denote. 

What  mean  these  seven  ewe  lambs  ?    Gen.  xxi.  29. 
Go  ye,  and  learn  what  that  meanetk.    Matt.  ix.  13. 

Mean,  v.  i.  To  have  a  purpose  or  intention.  \_Rare, 
except  in  the  phrase  to  mean  well,  or  ill.]  Shak. 

Mean  (men),  a.  [Compar.  Meaner  (-er) ;  superl. 
Meanest.]  [OE.  mene,  AS.  msene  wicked  ;  akin  to  man, 
a.,  wicked,  n.,  wickedness,  OS.  men  wickedness,  OHG. 
mein,  G.  meineid  perjury,  Icel.  Tnein  harm,  hurt,  and 
perh.  to  AS.  gemiene  common,  general,  D.  gemeen,  G. 
gemein,  Gfoth.  gamains,  and  L.  communis.  The  AS.  ge- 
msene  prob.  influenced  the  meaning.]  1.  Destitute  of 
distinction  or  eminence ;  common  ;  low  ;  vulgar  ;  hum- 
ble.   "  Of  mean  parentage."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  mean  man  boweth  down,  and  the  great  man  humbleth 
himself.  Is.  ii.  9. 

2.  Wanting  dignity  of  mind ;  low-minded ;  base  ;  des- 
titute of  honor  ;  spiritless  ;  as,  a  mean  motive. 

Can  you  imagine  I  so  mean  could  prove, 

To  save  my  life  by  changing  of  my  love  ?     Dryden. 

3.  Of  little  value  or  account ;  worthy  of  little  or  no 
regard  ;  contemptible  ;  despicable. 

The  Roman  legions  and  great  Csesar  found 

Our  fathers  no  r^xean  foes.  J.  Philips. 

4.  Of  poor  quality ;  as,  mean  fare. 

5.  Penurious ;  stingy ;  close-fisted  ;  illiberal ;  as,  mean 
hospitality. 

d^p"  Mean  is  sometimes  used  in  the  formation  of  com- 
pounds, the  sense  of  which  is  obvious  without  explana- 
tion ;  as,  meanbom,  meam-looking,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Base  ;  ignoble  ;  abject ;  beggarly ;  wretched  ; 
degraded  ;  degenerate  ;  vulgar ;  vile ;  servile  ;  menial ; 
spiritless  ;  groveling ;  slavish ;  dishonorable ;  disgrace- 
ful ;  shameful ;  despicable ;  contemptible  ;  paltry  ;  sor- 
did.   See  Base. 

Mean,  a.  [OE.  mene,  OF.  meiien,  F.  moyen,  ix.  L. 
medianus  iihat  is  in  the  middle,  fr.  medius ;  akin  to  E. 
mid.  See  Mid.]  1.  Occupying  a  middle  position ;  mid- 
dle ;  being  about  midway  between  extremes. 

Being  of  middle  age  and  a  mean  stature.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Intermediate  in  excellence  of  any  kind. 
According  to  the  fittest  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly.  Milton. 

3.  (Math.)  Average ;  having  an  intermediate  value  be- 
tween two  extremes,  or  between  the  several  successive 
values  of  a  variable  quantity  during  one  cycle  of  varia- 
tion ;  as,  mean  distance ;  mean  motion ;  mean  solar  day. 

Mean  distance  (of  a  planet  from  the  sun)  (Astron.),  the 
average  of  the  distances  throughout  one  revolution  of  the 
planet,  equivalent  to  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  orbit.  — 
Mean  error  (Math.  Phys.),  the  average  error  of  a  number 
of  observations  found  by  taking  the  mean  value  of  the 
positive  and  negative  errors  without  regard  to  sign.  — 
Mean-square  error,  or  Error  of  the  mean  square  (Math. 
Phys.),  the  error  the  square  of  which  is  the  mean  of  the 
squares  of  all  the  errors ;  —  called  also,  especially  by 
European  vrriters,  meare  error.  —  Mean  Une.  (Cnjstallog.) 
Same  as  Bisectrix.  —  Mean  noon,  noon  as  determined  by 
mean  time.  —  Mean  proportional  (between  two  numbers) 
(Math.),  the  square  root  of  their  product.  — Mean  sun,  a 
fictitious  stm  supposed  to  move  uniformly  in  the  equator 
so  as  to  be  on  the  meridian  each  day  at  mean  noon.  — 
Mean  time,  time  as  measured  by  an  equable  motion,  as  of 
a  perfect  clock,  or  as  reckoned  on  tlie  supposition  that 
all  the  days  of  the  year  are  of  a  mean  or  uniform  length, 
in  contradistinction  from  apparent  time,  or  that  actually 
indicated  by  the  sun,  and  from  sidereal  time,  or  that 
measured  by  the  stars. 

Mean,  n.  1.  That  which  is  mean,  or  intermediate, 
between  two  extremes  of  place,  time,  or  number ;  the 
middle  point  or  place ;  middle  rate  or  degree ;  mediocri- 
ty ;  medium ;  absence  of  extremes  or  excess ;  modera- 
tion ;  measure. 

But  to  siseak  in  a  mean,  the  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temper- 
ance ;  the  virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude.  Jiacnn. 
There  is  a  mean  in  all  things.                  Dryden. 

The  extremes  we  have  mentioned,  between  which  the  well- 
instructed  Christian  holds  the  mean,  are  correlatives.  /.  Taylor. 

2.  (Mnih.)  A  quantity  having  an  intermediate  value 
between  several  others,  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  of 
which  it  expresses  the  resultant  value ;  usually,  unless 
otherwise  specified,  it  is  the  simple  average,  formed  by 
adding  the  quantities  together  and  dividing  by  their 
number,  which  is  called  an  aritlimclicnl  mean.  A  geo- 
metrical mean  is  the  square  root  of  tlie  product  of  the 
quantities. 

3.  That  through  which,  or  by  the  help  of  which,  an 
end  is  attained  ;  something  tending  to  an  object  desired  ; 


!nterraedia>8  agency  or  measure ;  necessary  condition  or 
coagent ;  instrument. 

Thi'ir  virtuous  convevsation  was  a  m.ean  to  work  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  to  Christ.  Hooker. 

You  may  bt  able,  by  this  mean,  to  review  your  own  scientific 
acquirements.  Colei-idge. 

Philosophical  doubt  is  not  an  end,  but  a  mean.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

S^^  In  this  sense  the  word  is  usually  employed  in  the 
plural  form  means,  and  often  with  a  singular  attribute  or 
predicate,  as  if  a  singular  noun. 

By  t/iis  means  he  had  them  more  at  vantage.      Bacon. 
What  otlier  means  is  left  unto  us.  Shak. 

4.  pi.  Hence :  Resources ;  property,  revenue,  or  the 
like,  considered  as  the  condition  of  easy  livelihood,  or 
an  instrumentality  at  command  for  effecting  any  pur- 
pose ;  disposable  force  or  substance. 

Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste  is  great.    Shak. 

5.  (Mus.)  A  part,  whether  alto  or  tenor,  intermediate 
between  the  soprano  and  base  ;  a  middle  part.         [OJi.J 

The  mean  is  drowned  with  your  unruly  base.       Shak. 

6.  Meantime ;  meanwhile.     [06*.]  Spenser. 

7.  A  mediator;  a  go-between.  \_Obs.]  Piers  Plowman, 

He  wooeth  her  by  means  and  by  brokage.     Chaucer. 
By  all  means,  certainly ;  without  fail ;  as,  go,  by  all 
means.  —  By  any  means,  in  any  way  ;  possibly ;  at  all. 

If  by  any  means  I  might  attain  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  Phil.  iii.  11. 

—  By  no  means,  or  By  no  manner  of  means,  not  at  all ;  cer- 
tainly not ;  not  in  any  degree. 

The  wine  on  this  side  of  the  lake  is  by  no  means  bo  gooA  as- 
that  on  the  other.  Addison. 

Me-an'der  (me-5n'der),  n.  [L.  Maeander,  orig.,  a 
river  in  Phrygia,  proverbial  for  its  many  windings,  Gr. 
MaiavBpoi  :  cf.  F.  meandre.]  1.  A  winding,  crooked, 
or  involved  course ;  as,  the  meanders  of  the  veins  ani 
arteries.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

While  lingering  rivers  in  meanders  glide.    Sir  R.  Blackmore. 

2.  A  tortuous  or  intricate  movement. 

3.  (Arch.)  Fretwork.     See  Fret. 

Me-an'der,  v.  t.  To  wind,  turn,  or  twist ;  to  mak& 
flexuous.  Drayton. 

Me-an'der,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Meandered  (-derd);. 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Meandekiko.]  To  wind  or  turn  in  a 
course  or  passage  ;  to  be  intricate. 

Five  miles  meandering  with  a  mazy  motion 

Through  wood  and  dale  the  sacred  river  ran.    Coleridge. 

Me-an'dri-an  (-drT-an),  a.  [L.  Maeandrius:  cf.  F. 
miandrien.]     Winding ;  having  many  turns. 

II  Me'an-drl'na  (mg'an-dri'na),  re.  [NL.  :  cf.  F.  m^- 
andrine.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  corals  with  meandering 
grooves  and  ridges,  including  the  brain  corals. 

Sl|:tS'^Tmi^n4"r?)^,'^M-     ^'°^'-^^  ^ 'l-uous. 

Mean'lng  (men'Ing),  re.  1.  That  which  is  meant  or 
intended  ;  intent ;  purpose ;  aim ;  object ;  as,  a  mischie- 
vous meaning  was  apparent. 

If  there  be  any  good  meaning  towards  you.         Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  signified,  whether  by  act  or  lan- 
guage ;  signification  ;  sense ;  import ;  as,  the  meaning 
of  a  hint. 

3.  Sense  ;  power  of  thinking.     [P.] 

— Mean'ing-lesB,  a.  —  Mean'lng-ly,  adv. 

Mean'ly,  adv.    [Mean  middle.]    Moderately.    [Obs.1 

A  man  meanly  learned  himself,  but  not  meanly  affectioned 
to  set  forward  learning  in  others,  Ascham. 

Mean'ly,  adv.    [From  Mean  low.]    In  a  mean  man- 
ner ;  unworthily  ;  basely ;  poorly  ;  ungenerously. 
While  the  heaven-born  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies.  Milton. 

Would  you  meanly  thus  rely 
On  power  you  know  I  must  obey  ?  Prior. 

We  can  not  bear  to  have  others  think  meanly  of  themTour 
kindred].  1.  Watts. 

Mean'ness,  re.  1.  The  condition,  or  quality,  of  being 
mean  ;  want  of  excellence  ;  poorness  ;  lowness  ;  base- 
ness ;  sordidness ;  stinginess. 

This  figure  is  of  a  later  date,  by  the  meanness  of  the  workman- 
ship. Addison. 

2.  A  mean  act ;  as,  to  be  guilty  of  meanness.  Goldsmith. 

Mean'-Spir'it-ed  (men'sptr'It-Sd),  a.  Of  a  meait 
spirit ;  base  ;  groveling.  —  Mean'-Spir'lt-ed-neSB,  re. 

Meant  (ment),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Mean. 

Mean'tlme'  (men'tim'),  i  re.     The   intervening  time ; 

Mean'whlle'  (-hwil'),  )  as,  in  the  meantime  (or 
mean  time). 

Mean'time',    )  adv.   In  the  intervening  time ;  during 

Mean'whlle',  j     the  interval. 

Mear  (mer),  re.    A  boundary.    See  Mere.     [Obs.] 

Mease  (mes  or  mez),  re.  [Cf.  G.  mass  measure.} 
Five  hundred  ;  as,  a  mease  of  herrings.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Mea'sel-ry  (me'z'l-ri^),  n.  [OE.  meselrie,  OF.  me- 
sellerie.  See  1st  Measle.]' Leprosy.  [OJi.]  E.of  Brunne. 

Mea'sle  (me'z'l),  re.  [OE.  mesel,  OF.  mesel,  LL.  mi- 
sellus,  L.  misellus  unfortunate,  dim.  of  jniser.  See 
Miser.]  A  leper.  [Obs.]  [Written  also  memel,  and 
mesel.]  Wyclif  (Matt.  x.  8). 

Mea'sle,  n.  {Zo'ol.)  A  tapeworm  larva.  See  2d  Mea- 
sles, 4. 

Mea'Sled  (me'z'ldV  a.  [See  2d  Measles.]  Infected 
or  spotted  with  measles,  as  pork.  —  Mea'Sled-ness,  n. 

Mea'^les  (me'z'lz),  n.  [From  1st  Measle.]  Leprosy  ; 
also,  a  leper.     [Obs.] 

Mea'sles,  n.;  pi.  in  form,  but  used  as  singular  in 
senses  1,  2,  &  3.  [D.  mazelen;  akin  to  G.  maseni,  pi., 
.and  E.  mazer,  and  orig.  nieaiiing,  little  spots.  See 
Mazer.]  1.  (Med.)  A  contngious  febrile  disorder,  com- 
mencing with  catarrlial  symptoms,  and  marked  by  tlie 
appearance  on  tlie  third  day  of  an  eruption  of  distinct 
red  circular  spots,  which  coalesce  in  a  crescentio  form, 
are  slightly  raised  above  the  surface,  and  after  the 
fourth  day  of  the  eruption  gradually  decline  ;  rubeola. 

Measles  commences  witli  the  ordinarv  eyniptonis  of  fever. 

Am.  CVe> 
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MECHANOGRAPH 


Measles  (Young  of  Tapeworm)  in  a 
Email  jiiece  of  Ham.  Somewhat 
enlarged. 


2.  (Veter.  Med.)  A  disease  of  cattle  aud  swine  in  whinh 
'the  iiesh  is  filled  with  the  embryos  of  diliereiit  varieties 
•of  the  tapeworm. 

3.  A  disease  of  trees.     [Ote.] 

4.  pi.  (Zo'dl.)  The  larviE  of  aay  tapeworm Cj^aswia) 
in     the     cysticercus 
stage,  when  contained 
in  meat.     Called  also 
bladder  worms. 

Mea'sly  (me'ziy), 
a.  1.  Infected  with 
measles. 

2.  (Zool.)  Contain- 
ing larval  tapeworms ; 

—  said  of  pork  and  beef. 
Meas'ur-a-ble  (mezh'ur-a-b'l),  a.     [F.  mesurable,  L. 

mensurabiUs.     See   Measure,    and    of.    Mensurable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  measured ;  susceptible  of  mensu- 
Tation  or  computation. 

2.  Moderate ;  temperate  ;  not  excessive. 

Of  Ills  diet  tneaswable  was  he.  Chaucer. 

—  Meas'ur-a-ble-ness,  7i.  —  Meas'ur-a-bly,  adv. 

Yet  do  it  measurably,  as  it  becometh  Christians.  Latimer. 
Meas'nre  (mSzh'iSr ;  135),  n.  [OE.  mesure,  F,  vie- 
sure,  L.  metisiira,  fr.  metiri,  inensus,  to  measure ;  akin 
to  metrum  poetical  measure,  Gr.  jueVpoc,  E.  meter.  Cf. 
Immense,  Mensukation,  Mete  to  measure.]  1.  A  stand- 
ard of  dimension ;  a  fixed  unit  of  quantity  or  extent ; 
an  extent  or  quantity  in  the  fractions  or  multiples  of 
which  anything  is  estimated  and  stated ;  hence,  a  rule 
by  which  anything  is  adjusted  or  judged. 

2.  An  instrument  by  means  of  which  size  or  quantity 
ifl  measured,  as  a  graduated  line,  rod,  vessel,  or  the  like. 

False  ells  and  measures  be  brought  all  clean  adown. 

Ji.  of  Gloucester. 

3.  The  dimensions  or  capacity  of  anything,  reckoned 
■according  to  some  standard ;  size  or  extent,  determined 
and  stated ;  estimated  extent ;  as,  to  take  one's  measure 
for  a  coat. 

The  measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader 
than  the  sea.  Job  xi.  9. 

4.  The  contents  of  a  vessel  by  which  quantity  is  meas- 
ured ;  a  quantity  determined  by  a  standard ;  a  stated 
or  limited  quantity  or  amount. 

It  is  like  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  meaf!- 
■ures  of  meal.  Luke  xiii.  21. 

5.  Extent  or  degree  not  excessive  or  beyond  bounds  ; 
moderation ;  due  restraint ;  esp.  in  the  phrases,  in  meas- 
mre ;  with  measure  ;  without  or  beyond  measure. 

Hell  hath  enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her  mouth  without 
measure.  Is.  v.  14. 

6.  Determined  extent,  not  to  be  exceeded  ;  limit ;  al- 
lotted share,  as  of  action,  influence,  ability,  or  the  like  ; 
due  proportion. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  measure  of  my 
days.  Ps.  xxxlx.  4. 

7.  The  quantity  determined  by  measuring,  especially 
in  buying  and  selling ;  as,  to  give  good  or  full  measure. 

8.  Undefined  quantity  ;  extent ;  degree. 

There  is  a  great  measure  of  discretion  to  be  used  in  the  per- 
formance of  confession.  Jer.  Taylor. 

9.  Regulated  division  of  movement :  (o)  (^Dancing)  A 
regulated  movement  corresponding  to  the  time  in  which 
the  accompanying  music  is  performed;  but,  especially, 
a  slow  and  stately  dance,  like  the  minuet.  (6)  (Mus.) 
(1)  The  group  or  grouping  of  beats,  caused  by  the  regu- 
lar recurrence  of  accented  beats.  (2)  The  space  between 
two  bars.  See  Beat,  Tkiple,  Quadruple,  Sextuple, 
Compound  time,  under  Compound,  a.,  and  Fiquke.  (c) 
(Poetry)  The  manner  of  ordering  and  combining  the 
quantities,  or  long  and  short  syllables ;  meter ;  rhythm  ; 
hence,  a  foot ;  as,  a  poem  in  iambic  measure. 

10.  (Arith.)  A  number  which  Is  contained  in  a  given 
number  a  number  of  times  without  a  remainder ;  as  in 
the  phrases,  the  common  measure,  the  greatest  common 
measure,  etc.,  of  two  or  more  numbers. 

11.  A  step  or  definite  part  of  a  progressive  course  or 
policy ;  a  means  to  an  end  ;  an  act  designed  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  an  object ;  as,  political  measures  ;  pru- 
dent measures;  an  inefficient  measure. 

His  majesty  found  what  wrong  measures  he  had  taken  in  the 
conferring  that  trust,  and  lamented  his  error.  Clarendon. 

12.  The  act  of  measuring ;  measurement.  Shak. 

13.  pi.  (Oeol.)  Beds  or  strata;  as,  coal  measures; 
iead  measures. 

lineal,  or  Long,  measure,  measure  of  length ;  the  measure 
of  lines  or  distances.  —  Liquid  measure,  the  measure  of  liq- 
uids. —  Square  measure,  the  measure  of  the  superficial  area 
of  surfaces  in  square  units,  as  inches,  feet,  miles,  etc.  — 
To  have  hard  measure,  to  have  harsh  treatment  meted  out 
to  one ;  to  be  harshly  or  oppressively  dealt  with.  — To 
take  measures,  to  make  preparations ;  to  provide  means. 
^To  take  one's  measure,  to  measure  one,  as  for  a  gar- 
ment; hence,  to  form  an  opinion  of  one's  disposition, 
character,  ability,  etc.  —  To  tread  a  measure,  to  dance  in 
the  style  so  called.    See  9  (a). 

Say  to  her,  we  have  measured  many  miles 
To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass.  ShaJ:. 

Meas'ure,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Measured  (-tird); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Measuring.]  [F.  mesurer,  L.  mensu- 
rare.  See  Measure,  re.]  1.  To  ascertain  by  use  of  a 
measuring  instrument ;  to  compute  or  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent, quantity,  dimensions,  or  capacity  of,  by  a  certain 
rule  or  standard ;  to  take  the  dimensions  of  ;  hence,  to 
estimate  ;  to  judge  of ;  to  value ;  to  appraise. 

Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah,  infinite 

Thy  power  I  what  thought  can  measure  thee  ?      Milton. 

2.  To  serve  as  the  measure  of ;  as,  the  thermometer 
measures  changes  of  temperature. 

3.  To  pass  through  or  over  in  journeying,  as  if  laying 
off  and  determining  the  distance. 

A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 

To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps.        Shak. 


4.  To  adjust  by  a  rule  or  standard. 

i'o  sucure  u  contented  spirit,  nuasure  your  desires  by  your 
Xortunee,  not  your  fortunes  by  your  dtfiires.  Jer.  Taylor. 

6.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure ;  to  set  off  or 
apart  by  measure  ;  — often  with  out  or  off. 

Wirh  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again.  j}Iatt.  vii.  2. 

That  portion  of  eternity  which  is  called  time,  measured  out  by 
the  sun.  Addison. 

To  measure  swords  with  one,  to  try  another's  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  sword ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  match  one's 
abilities  against  an  antagonist's. 

jyieas'ure  (mgzh'iJr ;  135),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  meas- 
urement or  measurements. 

2.  To  result,  or  turn  out,  on  measuring  ;  as,  the  grain 
measures  well ;  the  pieces  measure  unequally. 

3.  To  be  of  a  certain  size  or  quantity,  or  to  have  a  cer- 
tain length,  breadth,  or  thickness,  or  a  certain  capacity 
according  to  a  standard  measure  ;  as,  cloth  measures 
three  fourths  of  a  yard ;  a  tree  measures  three  feet  in  di- 
ameter. 

Meas'ured  (mSzh'iird),  a.  Regulated  or  determined 
by  a  standard ;  hence,  equal ;  uniform ;  graduated  ;  lim- 
ited ;  moderated ;  as,  he  walked  with  measured  steps ; 
he  expressed  himself  in  no  measured  terms.  —  Meas'- 
ured-ly,  adv. 

Meas'ure-Iess  (-iSr-lSs),  a.  Without  measure  ;  un- 
limited; immeasm-able.  —  Meas'Uie-less-ness,  n. 

Sy^n.  —  Boundless;  limitless;  endless;  unbounded; 
unlimited ;  vast ;  immense ;  infinite ;  immeasurable. 

meas'ure-ment  (-ment),  re.  1.  The  act  or  result  of 
measuring;  mensuration;  as,  measurement  is  reqmrei. 

2.  The  extent,  size,  capacity,  amount,  or  quantity  as- 
certained by  measuring ;  as,  its  measurement  is  five  acres. 

Meas'ur-er  (-lir-er),  n.  One  who  measures ;  one  whose 
occupation  or  duty  is  to  measure  commodities  in  market. 

IHeas'ur-lng,  a.  Used  in,  or  adapted  for,  ascertain- 
ing measurements,  or  dividing  by  measure. 

Measuring  faucet,  a  faucet  which  permits  only  a  given 
quantity  of  liquid  to  pass  each  time  it  is  opened,  or  one 
by  means  of  which  the  liquid  which  passes  can  be  meas- 
ured. —  Measuring  worm  {Zo'dl.),  the  larva  of  any  geom- 
etrid  moth.    See  Geometrid. 

Meat  (met),  n.  [OE.  mete,  AS.  mete  ;  akin  to  OS.  mat, 
meti,  D.  Tnet  hashed  meat,  G.  meWwurst  sausage,  OHG. 
maz  food,  Icel.  matr,  Sw.  mat,  Dan.  mad,  Goth.  mats. 
Cf.  Mast  fruit.  Mush.]  1.  Food,  in  general ;  anything 
eaten  for  nourishment,  either  by  man  or  beast.  Hence, 
the  edible  part  of  anything ;  as,  the  meat  of  a  lobster,  a 
nut,  or  an  egg.  Chaucer. 

And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing 
seed,  ...  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat.  Oen.  i.  29. 

Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you. 

Gen.  ix.  3. 

2.  The  flesh  of  animals  used  as  food  ;  esp.,  animal  mus- 
cle ;  as,  a  breakfast  of  bread  and  fruit  without  meat. 

3.  Specifically,  dinner ;  the  chief  meal.  lObs.]  Chaucer. 
Meat  biscuit.   See  under  Biscuit.  —Meat  earth  (Mining), 

vegetable  mold.  Raymond. — Meat  fly.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Flesh 
fly,  under  Flesh.  —  Meat  offering  ( Script. ),  an  offering  of 
food,  esp.  of  a  cake  made  of  flour  with  salt  and  oil.  —  To 
go  to  meat,  to  go  to  a  meal.  [OOs.]  —  To  sit  at  meat,  to 
sit  at  the  table  in  taking  food. 

Moat,  V.  t.    To  supply  with  food.     [06i.]         Tusser. 
His  shield  well  lined,  his  horses  meated  well.   Chapman. 

IHe-a'tal  (me-a'tal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  meatus ; 
resembling  a  meatus.  Owen. 

Meat'ed  (met'Sd),  a.  1.  Fed ;  fattened.  [06i.]  Tusser. 

2.  Having  (such)  meat ;  —  used  chiefly  in  composition  ; 
as,  thic'k.-meated. 

Meath,  Kleathe  (meth),  re.  [See  Mead.]  A  sweet 
liquor;  mead.     lObs.']  Chaucer.    Milton. 

Meat'l-ness  (met'i-nSs),  re.     Quality  of  being  meaty. 

Bieat'Iess,  a.  Having  no  meat ;  without  food. 
"Leave  these  beggars  meatless."  Sir  T.  More. 

me-at'O-SCOpe  (me-St'6-skop),  re.  {Meatus  -)-  -scope.'\ 
{Med.)  A  speculum  for  examining  a  natural  passage,  as 
the  urethra. 

Me-at'O-tome  (-torn),  n.  \_Meatus  -J-  Gr.  tiy.vn.v  to 
cut.]  (Surg.)  An  mstrument  for  cutting  into  the 
urethra  so  as  to  enlarge  its  orifice. 

II  Me-a'tUS  (me-a'tus), «.  sing.  &pl.  ;  "E.pl.  Meatuses 
(-Sz).  [L.,  a  going,  passage,  fr.  meare  to  go.]  (Anal.) 
A  natural  passage  or  canal;  as,  the  external  auditory 
meatus.    See  Illust.  of  Ear. 

Meat'y  (met'i^),  a.    Abounding  in  meat. 

Meaw  (mu),  re.    The  sea  mew.     [OSi.]  Spenser. 

IHeaw,  V.  i.     See  Mew,  to  cry  as  a  cat. 

meawl  (mul),  V.  i.    See  Mewl,  and  Miavtl. 

Mea'zel  (me'z'l),  re.    See  1st  Measle.     [Ofe.] 

Meaz'llng  (mez'llng),  a.  Falling  in  small  drops; 
mistling ;  mizzling.     [Ofts.]  Arbuthnot. 

Me'bles  (me'bl'z),  re.  pi.     See  Moebles.     [Oftjr.] 

II  Me-ca'te  (ma-ka'tS),  re.  [Sp.]  A  rope  of  hair  or  of 
maguey  fiber,  for  tying  horses,  etc.  [Southwestern  U.  /S.] 

Mec'oa-wee'  (mSk'ka-we'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Mecca,  in  Arabia.  —  re.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mecca. 

Itle-Chail'lc  (me-k5n'Ik),  re.  [F.  mecanique  mechan- 
ics. See  Mechanic,  o.]  1.  The  art  of  the  application 
of  the  laws  of  motion  or  force  to  construction.     \Obs.'\ 

2.  A  mechanician ;  an  artisan ;  an  artificer ;  one  who 
practices  any  mechanic  art ;  one  skilled  or  employed  in 
shaping  and  uniting  materials,  as  wood,  metal,  etc.,  into 
any  kind  of  structure,  machine,  or  other  object,  requir- 
ing the  use  of  tools,  or  instruments. 

An  art  quite  lost  with  our  mechanics.     Sir  T.  Browne. 

Me-Chan'lc  (me-k5n'Ik),  a.  [F.  mecanique,  L.  me- 
chanicus,  Gr.  in)-)(a.vLK6%,  fr.  ix-qxavr)  a  machine.  See  Ma- 
chine.] 1.  Having  to  do  with  the  application  of  the  laws 
of  motion  in  the  art  of  constructing  or  making  things ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  mechanics  ;  mechanical ;  as,  the  m,e- 
cAareic  arts.  "These  mecAareie  philosophers."  Eay. 
Mechanic  slaves, 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers.  Shak. 


Mechanical  Powers. 

1  Lever ;  2  Inclined  Plane  ;  8 
Wheel  and  Axle  ;  4  Screw  | 
6  Pulley  i  6  Wedge. 


2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mechanic  or  artificer,  or  to 
the  class  of  artisans  ;  hence,  rude ;  common ;  vulgar. 

To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king 

Descend  to  a  nuichatuc  dialect.  Roscommon. 

Sometimes  he  ply'd  the  strong,  mechanic  tool.     Thomson, 

3.  Base.     [Ote.]  Whitlock. 
me-cban'lc-al  (ine-kan'i-kal),  a.  [From  Mechanic,  a.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  governed  by,  or  in  accordance  with, 
mechanics,  or  the  laws  of  motion ;  pertaining  to  the  quan- 
titative relations  of  force  and  matter,  as  distinguished 
from  mental,  vital,  chemical,  etc.  ;  as,  mechanical  prin- 
ciples ;  a  mechanical  theory ;  mechanical  deposits. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  machine  or  to  machinery  or 
tools ;  made  or  formed  by  a  machine  or  with  tools  ;  as, 
mechanical  precision  ;  mechanical  products. 

We  have  also  divers  mechanical  arts.  Bacon. 

3.  Done  as  if  by  a  machine  ;  uninfluenced  by  will  or 
emotion  ;  proceeding  automatically,  or  by  habit,  without 
special  intention  or  refiection ;  as,  mechanical  singing ; 
mechanical  verses  ;  mechanical  service. 

4.  Made  and  operated  by  interaction  of  forces  without 
a  directing  intelligence ;  as,  a  mechanical  umverse. 

5.  Obtained  by  trial,  by  measurements,  etc. ;  approxi- 
mate ;  empirical.   See  the  2d  Note  under  Geometric. 

Mechanical  effect,  effective  ijower  ;  useful  work  exerted, 
as  by  a  machine,  in  a  definite  time.  —  Mechanical  engineer- 
ing. See  the  Note  under  Engineering.  —  Mechanical  ma- 
neuvers (Mil.),  the  application  of  mechanical  appliances 
to  the  mounting,  dismounting,  and  moving  of  artillery. 
Farrow.  —  Mechanical  philosophy,  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics applied  to  the  investigation  of  physical  phenom- 
ena. —  Mechanical  powers,  certain  simple  mstruments,  such 
as  the  lever  and  its  modifi- 
cations (the  wheel  and  axle 
and  the  pulley),  the  in- 
clined plane  with  its  modi- 
fications (the  screw  and  the 
wedge),  which  convert  a 
small  force  acting  through 
a  great  space  into  a  great 
force  acting  through  a 
small  space,  or  vice  versa, 
and  are  used  separately  or 
in  combination.  —  Mechan- 
ical solution  (Math.),  a  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  by  any 
art  or  contrivance  not 
strictly  geometrical,  as  by 
means  of  the  ruler  and 
compasses,  or  other  instru- 
ments. 

Me-chan'lc-al,    n.     A 

mechanic.     [06s.]     Shak.  . 

Me-chan'lc-al-lze  (-iz), 
v.  t.  To  cause  to  become 
mechanical. 

Me-chan'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

In  a  mechanical  manner. 

Me-chan'ic-al-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
mechanical. 

Mech'a-nl'clan  (mgk'a-nish'an),  re.  [Cf.  F.  micani- 
cien.  See  Mechanic]  One  skilled  in  the  theory  or 
construction  of  machines ;  a  machinist.  Boyle. 

KEe-chan'1-CO-Chem'ic-al  (me-kSn'I-ko-kSm'i-kal),  a. 
Pertaining  to,  connected  with,  or  dependent  upon,  both 
mechanics  and  chemistry  ;  — said  especially  of  those  sci- 
ences which  treat  of  such  phenomena  as  seem  to  depend 
on  the  laws  both  of  mechanics  and  chemistry,  as  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism. 

Me-Chan'lcB  (me-kSn'Iks),  re.  [Cf.  F.  micanique."] 
That  science,  or  branch  of  applied  mathematics,  which 
treats  of  the  action  of  forces  on  bodies. 

H^^  That  part  of  mechanics  which  considers  the  action 
of  forces  in  producing  rest  or  equilibrium  is  called  statics  ; 
that  which  relates  to  such  action  in  producing  motion  is 
called  dynamics.  The  term  mechanics  includes  the  ac- 
tion of  forces  on  all  bodies,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gas- 
eous. It  is  sometimes,  however,  and  formerly  was  often, 
used  distinctively  of  solid  bodies  only.  The  mechanics  of 
KgiH'd  bodies  is  called  also  hydrostatics,  or  hydrodynam- 
ics, according  as  the  laws  of  rest  or  of  motion  are  consid- 
ered. The  mechanics  of  gaseous  bodies  is  called  also 
pneumatics.  The  mechanics  of  fluids  in  motion,  with 
special  reference  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  from  them 
useful  results,  constitutes  hydraulics. 

Animal  mechanics  (Physiol.),  that  portion  of  physiology 
which  has  for  its  object  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
equilibrium  and  motion  in  the  animal  body.  The  most 
important  mechanical  principle  is  that  of  the  lever,  the 
bones  forming  the  arms  of  the  levers,  the  contractile 
muscles  the  power,  the  joints  the  fulcra  or  points  of  sup- 
port, while  the  weight  of  the  body  or  of  the  individual 
limbs  constitutes  the  weight  or  resistance.  — Applied  me- 
chanics, the  principles  of  abstract  mechanics  applied  to 
human  art ;  also,  the  practical  application  of  the  laws  of 
matter  and  motion  to  the  construction  of  machines  and 
structures  of  all  kinds. 

Mech'an-lsm  (mgk'an-Tz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  mScanisme, 
L.  mechanisma.  See  Mechanic]  1.  The  arrangement 
or  relation  of  the  parts  of  a  machine ;  the  parts  of  a  ma- 
chine, taken  collectively ;  the  arrangement  or  relation 
of  the  parts  of  anything  as  adapted  to  produce  an  effect ; 
as,  the  mechanism  of  a  watch  ;  the  mechanism  of  a  sew- 
ing machine  ;  the  mechanism  of  a  seed  pod. 

2.  Mechanical  operation  or  action. 

He  acknowledges  nothing  besides  matter  and  motion ;  so  that 
all  must  be  performed  either  by  mechanism  or  accident.  Bentley. 

3.  {Kinematics)  An  ideal  machine;  a  combination  of 
movable  bodies  constituting  a  machine,  but  considered 
only  with  regard  to  relative  movements. 

Mech'an-lst,  re.  1.  A  maker  of  machines;  one 
skilled  in  mechanics. 

2.  One  who  regards  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  the 
effects  of  forces  merely  mechanical. 

Mech'an-lze  (-Iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  v.  p.  Mechanized 
(-Tzd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mechanizing  (-I'zing).]  [Cf.  F. 
mecaniser.']     To  cause  to  be  mechanical.  Shelley. 

Mech'an-O-graph  (-o-graf),  re.     [Gr.  mx"-^  machine 


ale,   senate,   care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   gll ;    eve,    event,    end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,    bbey,    5rb,    odd ; 
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-)~  -graph.']  One  of  a  number  of  copies  of  anything  mul- 
iiplied  mechanically. 

Mech'an-o-grapb'lc  (mSk'«n-S-graf'Ik),  a.  1.  Treat- 
ing of  mechanics.     [iJ.] 

2.  Written,  copied,  or  recorded  by  machinery ;  pro- 
duced by  mechanography ;  as,  a  mechanographic  record 
of  changes  of  temperature  ;  mechanographic  prints. 

Mech'an-Og'ra-pIlist  (-Sg'ra-fist),  n.  An  artist  who, 
by  mechanical  means,  multiplies  copies  of  works  of  art. 

Mech'an-Og'ra-phy  (-fy),  «•  The  art  of  mechanically 
multiplying  copies  of  a  writing,  or  any  work  of  art.  _ 

Mech'an-ur'gy  (mSk'an-flr'jy),  n.  [Gr.  MIX""?  ™*- 
ohine  +  the  root  of  epyo;'  work.]  That  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  moving  machines. 

Mech'l-tar-lst  (mSk'I-tar-Tst),  n.  [From  Mechitar, 
in  Armenian,  who  founded  the  congregation  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
religious  congregation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  de- 
voted to  the  improvement  of  Armenians. 

Mech'Iln  (mSk'lin),  re.  A  kind  of  lace  made  at,  or 
originating  in,  Slechlin,  in  Belgium. 

Me-ChO'a-can  (me-cho'a-kan  ;  Sp.  ma-cho-4-kan'),  n. 
A  species  of  jalap,  of  very  feeble  properties,  said  to  be 
obtained  from  the  root  of  a  species  of  Convolvulus  (C. 
Mechoacan) ;  —  so  called  from  Michoacan,  in  Mexico, 
whence  it  is  obtained. 

meck-e'll-an  (mSk-e'lI-an),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  discovered  by,  J.  F.  Meckel,  a  German  anatomist. 

Meckellan  cartilage,  the  cartilaginous  rod  which  forms 
the  axis  of  the  mandiHe ;  —  called  also  Meckel's  cartilage. 

Mec'0-nate  (mSk'6-nat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  meconate.'] 
{Chem.)  A  salt  of  meconic  acid. 

Me-con'lc  (me-kSn'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  jutjkioi'iko!  belonging 
to  the  poppy,  fr.  ij.iJKav  the  poppy :  cf.  F.  meconique.^ 
Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  the  poppy  or  opium ; 
specif.  (Chem.),  designating  an  acid  related  to  aconitic 
acid,  found  in  opium  and  extracted  as  a  white  crystal- 
line substance. 

IHe-COn'l-dlne  (-iT-dtn  or  -den),  re.  {Chem.)  An  alka- 
loid found  in  opium,  and  extracted  as  a  yellow  amor- 
phous substance  which  is  easily  decomposed. 

II  Mec'O-nld'l-um(mgk'o-nld'I-iim),  re.  [NL.,  dim.  of 
Gr.  ijLTJKoiv  a  poppy.  So  called  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of 
the  seed  capsules  of  the  poppy.]  (Zool.)  A  kind  of  gon- 
ophore  produced  by  hydroids  of  the  genus  Gonothyrsea. 
It  has  tentacles,  and  otherwise  resembles  a  free  medusa, 
but  remains  attached  by  a  pedicel. 

Mec'O-nln  (m5k'6-nln),  re.  [Cf.  P.  miconine.'] 
(Chem.)  A  substance  regarded  as  an  anhydride  of  meco- 
ninic  acid,  existing  in  opium  and  extracted  as  a  white 
crystalline  substance.  Also  erroneously  called  meconina, 
meconia,  etc.,  as  though  it  were  an  alkaloid. 

Mec'O-nln'lC  (mSk'o-ntnIk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  designating,  an  acid  which  occurs  in  opium,  and 
which  may  be  obtained  by  oxidizing  narcotine. 

II  Me-CO'nl-um  (me-ko'nl-Qm),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  firiKiivtov, 
fr.  iirJKojv  poppy.]  {Med.)  (a)  Opium.  [06s.]  (6)  The 
contents  of  the  fetal  intestine ;  hence,  first  excrement. 

Med'al  (mSd'al),  re.  [F.  medaille,  It.  medaglia,  fr. 
L.  'metallum  metal,  through  (assumed)  LL.  metalleus 
made  of  metal.  See  Metal,  and  cf.  Mail  a  piece  of 
money.]  A  piece  of  metal  in  the  form  of  a  coin,  struck 
with  a  device,  and  intended  to  preserve  the  remembrance- 
of  a  notable  event  or  an  illustrious  person,  or  to  serve 
as  a  reward. 

Med'al,  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Medaled  (-aid  or  -I'd), 
or  Medalled  ;  p.  pr.  &vl>. ._.  Mbdaling  or  Medalling.] 
To  honor  or  reward  with  a  medal.  "Medaled  by  the 
king."  Thackeray. 

Med'al-et  (-al-5t), re.    A  small  medal. 

Med'al-lst,  re.  [Cf.  F.  medailliste,  It.  medaglista."] 
^Written  also  medallist.']  1.  A  person  that  is  skilled  or 
eurious  in  medals ;  a  collector  of  medals.  Addison. 

2.  A  designer  of  medals.  Macaulay. 

3.  One  who  has  gained  a  medal  as  the  reward  of  merit. 
Me-dal'Uc    (me-dai'llk),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

medal,  or  to  medals.  "  Our  mecfa/Ko  history. "   'Walpole. 

Me-dalllon  (me-d21'yun),  re.  [F.  mSdaillon,  It. 
medaglione,  augm.  of  medaglia.  See  Medal.]  1.  A 
large  medal  or  memorial  coin. 

2.  A  circular  or  oval  (or,  sometimes,  square)  tablet 
bearing  a  figure  or  figures  represented  in  relief. 

Med'al-ur'gfy  (mBd'al-fir'jy),  re.  IMedal  +  the  root 
of  Gr.  epyoi'  work.]  The  art  of  making  and  striking 
medals  and  coins.     [Written  also  medallurgy.] 

Med'dle  (med'd'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Meddled 
(-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Meddling  (-dling).]  [OE.  med- 
len  to  mix,  OF.  medler,  mesler,  F.  meler,  LL.  misculare, 
a  dim.  fr.  L.  miscere  to  mix.  V271.  See  Mix,  and  cf. 
Medley,  Mellat.]  1.  To  mix  ;  to  mingle.  [06«.] 
More  to  know 
Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts.  Sha^. 

2.  To  interest  or  engage  one's  self ;  to  have  to  do  ;  — 
In  a  good  sense.     [_Obs.]  Barrow. 

Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  meddle  with  your  own  business. 

Tyndale. 

3.  To  interest  or  engage  one's  self  unnecessarily  or  im- 
pertinently ;  to  interfere  or  busy  one's  self  improperly 
with  another's  affairs  ;  specifically,  to  handle  or  disturb 
another's  property  without  permission ;  —  often  followed 
by  with  or  in. 

Why  shouldst  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt  ?    2  Kings  xiv.  10. 

The  civil  lawyers  .  .  ,  have  meddled  in  a  matter  that  belongs 
not  to  them.  Zocke. 

To  meddle  and  make,  to  intrude  one's  self  into  another 
person's  concerns.    [Archaic]  Shak. 

Syn.— To  interpose;  interfere;  intermeddle. 

Med'dle,  V.  t.  To  mix  ;  to  mingle.  [06.?.]  Chancer. 
«  Wino  meddled^fh  gall."         WycUf  (Matt,  xxvii.  34). 

Med'dler  (-dler),  re.  One  who  meddles ;  one  who  in- 
terferes or  busies  himself  with  things  in  which  he  has  no 
concern ;  an  officious  person  ;  a  busybody. 


use,    unite,   n?de,   fyll,   ap,  Om ;    pity ; 


Med'dle-SOme  (mSd'd'l-siim),  a.    Given  to  meddling ;  I 
apt  to  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  others ;  officiously  in- 
trusive. —  Med'dle-some-ness,  n. 

Med'dllng  (-dling),  a.    Meddlesome.  Macaulay. 

Med'dling-ly,  adv.     In  a  meddling  maimer. 

Mede  (med),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Media  in 
Asia. 

Mede,  re.    See  1st  &  2d  Mead,  and  Meed.     [06i.] 

II  Me'dl-a  (me'dI-4),  n.,pl.  of  Medium. 

II  Me'dl-a,  n. ;  pi.  Medi^  (-e).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  medius 
middle.]  (Phonetics)  One  of  the  sonant  mutes  j3,  S,  y 
(b,  d,  g),  in  Greek,  or  of  their  equivalents  in  other  lan- 
guages, so  named  as  intermediate  between  the  tenues, 
JT,  T,  K  {p,  I,  k),  and  the  aspiratse  (aspirates)  (f),  0,  x  (ph 
or  /,  th,  ch).  Also  called  middle  mute,  or  medial,  and 
sometimes  soft  mute. 

Me'dl-a-cy  (me'di-a-sj^),  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  mediate.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Me'di-ae'val  (me'dT-e'val ;  277),  a.  [L.  medius  middle 
+  aevum  age.  See  Middle,  and  Age.]  Of  or  relating 
to  the  Middle  Ages  ;  as,  mediseval  architecture.  [Writ- 
ten also  m,edieval.] 

Me'dl-se'val-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  The  method  or  spirit  of 
the  Middle  Ages ;  devotion  to  the  institutions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Middle  Ages ;  a  survival  from  the  Middle 
Ages.     [Written  also  medievalism.] 

Me'dl-ae'val-ist,  re.  One  who  has  a  taste  for,  or  is 
versed  in,  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  one  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  spirit  or  forms  of  the  Middle  Ages.  [Writ- 
ten also  medievalist.] 

Me'dl-ae'val-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  in  accordance  with  medisevalism. 

Me'dl-ae'vals  (-valz),  re.  pi.  The  people  who  lived  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  Buskin. 

Me'dl-al  (me'dl-al),  a.  [L.  medialis,  fr.  medius  mid- 
dle :  cf.  F.  midial.  See  Middle.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
mean  or  average ;  mean ;  as,  medial  alligation. 

Me'dl-al,  re.     {Phonetics)  See  2d  Media. 

II  Me'dl-a-lu'na  (ma'de-a-loo'na),  re.  [Sp.  media  luna 
halt-moon.]     (Zo'dl.)  See  Half-moon. 

Me'dl-an  (me'di-an),  a.  [L.  medianus,  fr.  medius 
middle.  See  Medial.]  1.  Being  in  the  middle  ;  run- 
ning through  the  middle  ;  as,  a  median  groove. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  Situated  in  the  middle ;  lying  in  a  plane 
dividing  a  bilateral  animal  into  right  and  left  halves ;  — 
said  of  unpaired  organs  and  parts ;  as,  median  coverts. 

Median  line,  (a)  (Anat.)  Any  line  in  the  mesial  plane  ; 
specif.,  either  of  the  lines  in  which  the  mesial  plane 
meets  the  surface  of  the  body.  (6)  (Geom.)  The  line 
drawn  from  an  angle  of  a  triangle  to  the  middle  of  the 
opposite  side  ;  any  line  having  the  nature  of  a  diameter. 
—  Median  plane  (Anat.),  the  mesial  plane.  —  Median  point 
{Geom.),  the  point  where  the  three  median  lines  of  a 
triangle  mutually  intersect. 

Me'dl-an,  re.     {Geom.')  A  median  line  or  point. 

Me'dl-ant  (-ant),  re.  [L.  medians,  p.  p.  of  mediare  to 
halve :  cf.  It.  mediante,  F.  mediante.]  (Mus.)  The  third 
above  the  keynote  ;  —  so  called  because  it  divides  the  in- 
terval between  the  tonic  and  dominant  into  two  thirds. 

Me'dl-as-tl'nal  (me'dl-Ss-ti'nal),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  mediastinum. 

Me'dl-as'tlne  (me'di-Ss'tIn),      1  re.     [NL.    mediasti- 

II  Me'dl-as-tl'num  (-Ss-ti'num), )  num,  fr.  L.  medius 
middle ;  cf.  mediastinus  helper,  a  menial  servant,  LL. 
mediastinus  equiv.  to  medius :  cf.  F.  midiastin.]  (Anat.) 
A  partition ;  a  septum  ;  specificaUy,  the  folds  of  the 
pleura  (and  the  space  included  between  them)  which 
divide  the  thorax  into  a  right  and  left  cavity.  The  space 
included  between  these  folds  of  the  pleura,  called  the 
mediastinal  space,  contains  the  heart  and  gives  passage 
to  the  esophagus  and  great  blood  vessels. 

Me'dl-ate  (me'dt-at),  a.  [L.  mediatus,  p.  p.  of  medi- 
are, V.  t.  ,to  halve,  v.  i.,  to  be  in  the  middle.  See  Mid, 
and  cf .  Moiety.]  1.  Being  between  the  two  extremes  ; 
middle  ;  interposed ;  intervening ;  intermediate.    Prior. 

2.  Acting  by  means,  or  by  an  intervening  cause  or  in- 
strument ;  not  direct  or  immediate  ;  acting  or  suffering 
through  an  intervening  agent  or  condition. 

3.  Gained  or  effected  by  a  medium  or  condition.  Bacon. 
An  act  of  mediate  knowledge  is  complex.    Sir  TV.  Hamilton. 

Me'dl-ate  (-at),  v.  i.'  limp.  &p.  p.  Mediated  (-a'tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mediating.]  [LL.  mediatus,  p.  p.  of 
reie^tare  to  mediate.  See  Mediate,  a.]  1.  To  be  in  the 
middle,  or  between  two  ;  to  intervene,     [i?.] 

2.  To  interpose  between  parties,  as  the  equal  friend  of 
each,  esp.  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation 
or  agreement ;  as,  to  mediate  between  nations. 

Me'dl-ate,  v.  t.  1.  To  effect  by  mediation  or  interpo- 
sition ;  to  bring  about  as  a  mediator,  instrument,  or 
means ;  as,  to  mediate  a  peace. 

2.  To  divide  into  two  equal  parts.    [iJ.]  Holder. 

Me'dl-ate-ly  (-at-ly),  adv.  In  a  mediate  manner  ;  by 
a  secondary  cause  or  agent ;  not  directly  or  primarily ; 
by  means  ;  —  opposed  to  immediately. 

God  worketh  all  things  amongst  us  mediately.  SirW. Raleigh. 

The  king  grants  a  manor  to  A,  and  A  grants  a  portion  of  it  to 
B.  In  this  case,  B  holds  his  lands  immediately  of  A,  but  7n<'- 
diatehj  of  the  king.  Blackstoy>e. 

Me'dl-ate-ness,  re.    The  state  of  being  mediate. 

Me'dl-a'tlon  (-S'shun),  re.  [OB.  mediaeioun,  F.  mi- 
diation.  See  Mediate,  a.]  1.  The  act  of  mediating; 
action  or  relation  of  anything  interposed ;  action  as  a 
necessary  condition,  means,  or  instrument ;  interposi- 
tion ;  intervention. 

The  soul  [acts]  by  the  mediation  of  these  passions.    South. 

2.  Hence,  specifically,  agency  between  parties  at  va- 
riance, with  a  view  to  reconcile  them ;  entreaty  for  an- 
other; intercession.  Bacon. 

Me'dl-a-tlve    (-li-tiv),   a.     Pertaining  to  mediation ; 
used  in  mediation  ;  as,  medifilive  efforts.      Beaconsfleld. 
Me'dl-at'1-za'tlon  (-itt'T-za'sliiln),  re.     [Cf .  F.  midiati- 
sa.tion.]    The  act  of  mediatizing. 

Me'dl-a-tlze  (me'dt-a-tiz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Me- 
diatized (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mediatizing.]     [Cf 


F.  mSdiatiser.]  To  cause  to  act  through  an  agent  or  te 
hold  a  subordinate  position  ;  to  annex  ;  —  specifically 
applied  to  the  annexation  during  the  former  Germau  em- 
pire of  a  smaller  German  state  to  a  larger,  while  allow- 
ing it  a  nominal  sovereignty,  and  its  prince  his  rank. 
The  misfortune  of  being  a  mediatized  prince.    BeacoTisfield. 

Me'dl-a'tor  (me'dt-a'ter),  re.  [L.  mediator:  cf.  F. 
mediateur.]  One  who  mediates;  especially,  one  who 
interposes  between  parties  at  variance  for  the  purpose 
of  reconciling  them ;  hence,  an  intercessor. 

For  thera  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and 
men,  the  man  Clirist  Jesus.  1  ?'mi.  ii.  5. 

Me'dl-a-tO'rl-al  (-a^to'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
mediator,  or  to  mediation  ;  mediatory ;  as,  a  mediatorial 

office.  —  Me'dl-a-to'rl-al-ly,  adv. 

My  measures  ^Yere  .  .  .  healing  and  mediatorial.    Burke. 

Me'dl-a'tor-Ship  (me'di-a'ter-ship),  re.  The  office  or 
character  of  a  mediator. 

Me'dl-a-tO-ry  (me'di-a-tj-rj),  a.    Mediatorial. 

Me'di-a'tress  (-a'tres),  I  re.     [L.  mediatrix,  f.  of  me- 

Me'dl-a'trlx  (-triks),  J  dialer :  cf .  F.  mediatrice.] 
A  female  mediator. 

Med'lc  (mSd'ikJ,  re.  [L.  medica,  Gr.  /xijSixij  (sc.  iroa) 
a  kind  of  clover  mtroduced  from  Media,  from  MrjSiKos 
Median.]  (Bot.)  A  leguminous  plant  of  the  genus  Me- 
dieago.  The  black  medic  is  the  Medicago  lupulina  ;  the 
purple  medic,  or  lucern,  is  31.  sativa. 

Med'lc,  a.     [L.  medicus.]    Medical.     [Jf.] 

Med'1-ca-We  (mgd'i-ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  medicabilis,  from 
medicare,  medicari,  to  heal,  fr.  medicus  physician.  See 
Medical.]  Capable  of  being  medicated ;  admitting  of 
being  cured  or  healed. 

Med'lc-al  (-T-kal),  a.  [LL.  medioalis,  L.  medicus  be- 
longing to  healing,  fr.  mederi  to  heal ;  cf.  Zend  madha 
medical  science,  wisdom,  Gr.  ixavdaveiv  to  learn,  E, 
mind  :  cf.  F.  medical.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having 
to  do  with,  the  art  of  healing  disease,  or  the  science  of 
medicine ;  as,  the  medical  profession  ;  medical  services ; 
a  medical  dictionary ;  medical  jurisprudence. 

2.  Containing  medicine ;  used  in  medicine  ;  medicinal ; 
as,  the  medical  properties  of  a  plant. 

Med'ic-al-ly,  adv.  in  a  medical  manner  ;  with  refer- 
ence to  healing,  or  to  the  principles  of  the  healing  art. 

Med'l-ca-ment  (-i-ka-ment),  re.  [L.  medicamentum, 
fr.  medicare,  medicari,  to  heal:  cf.  F.  medicament.  See 
Medicable.]  Anything  used  for  healing  diseases  or 
wounds ;  a  medicine  ;  a  healing  application. 

Med'l-ca-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
medicaments  or  healing  applications  ;  having  the  quali- 
ties of  medicaments.  —  Med'1-ca-men'tal-ly,  adv. 

Med'l-cas'ter  (mSd'i-kSs'ter),  re.  [Cf.  F.  medicastre. 
See  Medical.]     A  quack,     [i?.]  Whitloek. 

Med'1-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Medicated 
(-ka'tSd);  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Medicating  (-ka'ting).]  [L, 
medicatus,  p.  p.  of  medicare,  inedicari.  See  Medicable.] 

1.  To  tincture  or  impregnate  with  anything  medicinal; 
to  drug.     "ilfedica^ecZ  waters."  Arbuthnot, 

2.  To  treat  with  medicine. 

Med'l-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiin),  re.  [L.  medicaiio:  cf.  F. 
midication.]    The  act  or  process  of  medicating. 

Med'1-ca-tive  (med'I-ka-ti  v),  a.  Medicinal ;  acting 
like  a  medicine. 

Med'l-ce'an  (mSd'T-se'an),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the 
Medici,  a  noted  Italian  family  ;  as,  the  3Iedicean  Venus. 

Medicean  planets  (Astron.),  a  name  given  by  Galileo  to 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 

Me-dlc'1-na-ble  (me-dis't-na-b'l),  a.  Medicinal ;  hav- 
ing the  power  of  healing.     [Obs.]  S/iak. 

Me-dlc'i-nal  (-nal),  a.     [L.  medicinalis :  cf.  F.  medi- 
cinal.    See  Medicine.]     X.  Having  curative  or  palliative 
properties;    used  for  the  cure  or  alleviation  of  bodily 
disorders ;  as,  medicinal  tinctures,  plants,  or  springs. 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.  Shak, 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  medicine ;  medical. 

Me-dlc'i-nal-ly,  adv.     In  a  medicinal  manner. 

Med'i-cine  (mSd'T-sTn ;  277),  n.  [L.  medicina  (ae. 
ars),  fr.  medicinus  medical,  fr.  medicus:  cf.  F.  medecine. 
See  Medical.]  1.  The  science  which  relates  to  the  pre- 
vention, cure,  or  alleviation  of  disease. 

2.  Any  substance  administered  in  the  treatment  of 
disease ;  a  remedial  agent ;  a  remedy ;  physic. 

By  medicine,  life  may  be  prolonged.  Shak, 

3.  A  philter  or  love  potion.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

4.  [F.  medecin.]    A  physician.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
Medicine  bag,  a  charm ;  —  so  called  among  the  North 

American  Indians,  or  in  works  relating  to  them.  —  Medi- 
cine man  (among  the  North  American  Indians),  a  person 
who  professes  to  cure  sickness,  drive  away  evil  spirits, 
and  regulate  the  weather  by  the  arts  of  magic.  —  Medi- 
cine seal,  a  small  gem  or  paste  engraved  with  reversed 
characters,  to  serve  as  a  seal.  Such  seals  were  used  by 
Roman  physicians  to  stamp  the  names  of  their  medicines. 

Med'1-clne,  v.  t.  To  give  medicine  to ;  to  affect  as  a 
medicine  does;  to  remedy;  to  cure.  '■'■Medicine  thee 
to  that  sweet  sleep."  Shak. 

Med'1-CO-le'gal  (m5d'T-k6-le'gal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  law  as  affected  by  medical  facts. 

Med'1-com'mis-sure  (-kSm'mi-shur),  re.  [L.  medius 
middle  -f-  E.  commissure.]  {Anal.)  A  large  transverse 
commissure  in  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain  ;  tlie  mid- 
dle or  soft  commissure.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

II  Med'l-cor'nu  (-kSr'niS),  re. ;  pi.  Medicornua  (-nu-4). 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  medins  middle  -j-  coniu  horn.]  (Anat.) 
The  middle  or  inferior  horn  of  each  lateral  ventricle  of 
the  brain.  B.  G.  ]\'ilder. 

Med'iCS  (mSd'Iks),  re .     Science  of  medicine.     [  Obs.] 

Me-dl'e-ty  (mS-di'o-ty),  n.  [L.  medicta.<:.]  The  mid- 
dle part ;  )>alf  ;  moiety.     [06,?.]  Sir  T.  JSrowne. 

Me'dl-e'val,  Me'dl-e'val-lsm,  Me'dl-e'val-lst.  Siuuo 
as  Medi.i'.val,  Medi.wvamsm,  etc. 

Me-di'na  Op'OCh  (mS-di'nA  ?p'5k).  [From  JIfcdina 
in  New  York.]     (Oeol.)   A  subdivision  of  the  Niagara 


lobd,   fo'ot  i    out,   oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    siuK,   ink  ;    tlten,    ttain  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  x  in  azuie. 


MEDINO 

period  in  the  American  upper  Silurian,  characterized  by 
the  formations  known  as  the  Oneida  conglomerate,  and 
the  Medina  sandstone.     See  the  Chart  of  Geology. 
Me-di'no  (me-de'nS),  n.    Same  as  Para. 
Me'di-Ccral  (me'di-o'kral),  a.    Mediocre,     [i?.] 
We'di-O'cre  (me'dT-o'iier),  a.     [F.  mediocre,  L.  medi- 
ocris,  fr.  medius  middle.     See  Mid.]     Of  a  middle  qual- 
ity ;  of  but  a  moderate  or  low  degree  of  excellence  ;  in- 
different; ordinary.     "  A  very  TOsdioere  poet."      Pope. 
Me'di-O'cre,  K.     1.  A  mediocre  person.     [iJ.] 
2.  A  young  monk  who  was  excused  from  performing  a 
portion  of  a  monk's  duties.  Shipley. 

Me'di-O'crlst  (-krist),  n.     A  mediocre  person.     [JJ.] 
Me'dl-OC'rl-ty  (-5k'rT-ty),  n.      [F.  mediocrite,  L.  me- 
diocritas.']     1.  The  quality  of  being  mediocre  ;  a  middle 
state  or  degree  ;  a  moderate  degree  or  rate.     "  A  medi- 
ocrity of  success."  Bacon. 
2.  Moderation  ;  temperance.     [06s.]                 Hooker. 
Me'dl-0-sta-pe'di-al  (-6-sta-pe'di-al),  a.     [L.  medius 
middle  -\-  E.  stapedial.'}     {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  that  part 
of  the  columella  of  the  ear  which,  in  some  animals,  con- 
nects the  stapes  with  the  other  parts  of  the  columella.  — 
n.    The  mediostapedial  part  of  the  columella. 

Me'dl-ox'u-mous  (-5ks'u-mus),  a.     [L.  medioxumus 

middlemost.]    Intermediate.     [WJs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Med'l-tance  (mgd'I-tans),  n.     Meditation.     [06i.] 

DIed'1-tate  (-tat),  v.  i.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Meditated 

(-ta'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Meditatinq.]     [L.  meditatus, 

p.  p.  of  meditari  to  meditate ;  cf.  Gr.  /lavBdveiv  to  learn, 

E.  mind.}  To  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  contempla- 
tion ;  to  dwell  on  anything  in  thought ;  to  think  seri- 
ously ;  to  muse ;  to  cogitate ;  to  reflect         Jer,  Taylor. 

In  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night.      Ps.  i.  2. 

Med'1-tate,  v.  t.  1.  To  contemplate ;  to  keep  the 
mind  fixed  upon  ;  to  study.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
doth  meditate  good  things."  Ecclus.  xiv.  20. 

2.  To  purpose ;  to  intend  ;  to  design  ;  to  plan  by  re- 
volving in  the  mind ;  as,  to  meditate  a  war. 

I  meditate  to  pass  the  remainder  of  life  in  a  state  of  undis- 
turbed repose.  Washington. 

Syn.  — To  consider;  ponder;  weigh;  revolve;  study. 
—  To  Meditate,  Contemplate,  Intend.  We  meditate  a 
design  when  we  are  looking  out  or  waiting  for  the  means 
of  its  accomplishment ;  we  contemplate  it  when  the  means 
are  at  hand,  and  our  decision  is  nearly  or  quite  made.  To 
intend  is  stronger,  implying  that  we  have  decided  to  act 
when  an  opportunity  may  offer.  A  general  meditates  an 
attack  upon  the  enemy  ;  he  contemplates  or  intends  un- 
dertaking it  at  the  earliest  convenient  season. 

IHed'l-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiin),  n.  [OE.  meditacioun,  F. 
meditation,  fr.  L.  meditalio.}  1.  The  act  of  meditating ; 
close  or  continued  thought ;  the  turning  or  revolving  of 
8  subject  in  the  mind ;  serious  contemplation ;  reflec- 
tion ;  musing. 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart 
be  acceptable  in  thy  sight.  Pa.  xix.  14. 

2>  Thought ;  —  without  regard  to  kind.     [O&s.] 
With  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love.  Shak. 

Bled'l-ta'tlst,  n.    One  who  is  given  to  meditation. 

Sled'l-ta-tive  (mSd'i-ta-tiv),  a.     [L.  meditativas  :  cf . 

F.  meditati/.}  Disposed  to  meditate,  or  to  meditation  ; 
as,  a  meditative  man  ;   a  meditative  mood.  —  Med'l-ta- 

tlve-ly,  adv.  —  Med'l-ta-tlve-ness,  n. 

Hed'1-ter-ra'ne-an  (mSd't-ter-ra'ne-an),  a.  [L.  medi- 
terraneus;  medius  middle  -j-  terra  land.  See  Mid,  and 
Terrace.]  1.  Inclosed,  or  nearly  inclosed,  with  land ; 
as,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Europe  and  Africa. 

2.  Inland  ;  remote  from  the  ocean.     \_Obs.} 

Cities,  as  well  mediterranean  as  maritime.    Holland. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  as, 
Mediterranean  trade ;  a  Mediterranean  voyage. 

Med'l-ter-ra'ne-ous  (-iis),  a.   Inland.   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Me'dl-um  (me'di-um),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Media  (-a),  E.  Me- 
DIDMS  (-umz).  [L.  medium  the  middle,  fr.  medius  mid- 
dle. See  Mid,  and  cf.  Medius.]  1.  That  which  lies  in 
the  middle,  or  between  other  things  ;  intervening  body 
or  quantity.  Hence,  specifically :  (a)  Middle  place  or  de- 
gree ;  mean. 

The  just  medium  .  .  .  lies  between  pride  and  abjection. 

L  Estrange. 
(b)  {Math.)  See  Mean,  (c)  {Logic)  The  mean  or  mid- 
dle term  of  a  syllogism  ;  that  by  which  the  extremes  are 
brought  into  connection. 

2.  A  substance  through  which  an  effect  is  transmitted 
from  one  thing  to  another ;  as,  air  is  the  common  me- 
dium of  sound.  Hence  :  The  condition  upon  which  any 
event  or  action  occurs ;  necessary  means  of  motion  or 
action ;  that  through  or  by  which  anything  is  accom- 
plished, conveyed,  or  carried  on ;  specifically,  in  animal 
magnetism,  spiritualism,  etc.,  a  person  through  whom 
the  action  of  another  being  is  said  to  be  manifested  and 
transmitted. 

Whether  any  other  liquors,  being  made  mediums,  cause  a 
diversity  of  sound  from  water,  it  may  be  tried.  Bacon. 

I  must  bring  together 
All  these  extremes  ;  and  must  remove  all  mediums.    Denham. 

3.  An  average,     [ij.] 

A  medium  of  six  years  of  war,  and  six  years  of  peace.    Burke. 

4.  A  trade  name  for  printing  and  writing  paper  of 
certain  sizes.     See  Paper. 

5.  {Paint.)  The  liquid  vehicle  with  which  dry  colors 
are  ground  and  prepared  for  application. 

Circulating  medium,  a  current  medium  of  exchange, 
whether  coin,  bank  notes,  or  government  notes.  —  Ethe- 
real medium  (Physics),  the  ether.  —  Medium  of  exchange, 
that  which  is  used  for  effecting  an  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties —  money  or  current  representatives  of  money. 

Me'di-um,  a.  Having  a  middle  position  or  degree ; 
mean ;  intermediate  ;  medial ;  as,  a  horse  of  medium 
size  ;  a  decoction  of  medium  strength. 

Me'di-um-sized'  (-sizd'),  a.  Having  a  medium  size  ; 
as,  a  medium~sized  man. 
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Medlar,     a  Leaves  and 
Flower  :  6  Fruit.  Reduced. 


llMe'dl-US  (me'di-us),  n. ;  pi.  Medh  (-i).  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  medius  middle.  See  Medium.]  {Anat.)  The  third  or 
middle  finger  ;  the  third  digit,  or  that  which  corresponds 
to  it. 

Medlar  (mSd'ler),  n.  [OE.  medler  medlar  tree,  OF. 
meslier,  F.  neflier,  L.  mespi- 
lum,  mespilus,  Gr.  ixiairiXov, 
fiearTriXy).  Cf.  Naseberey.]  A 
tree  of  the  genus  Mespilus 
{M.  Germanica)  ;  also,  the 
fruit  of  the  tree.  The  fruit  is 
something  like  a  small  apple, 
but  has  a  bony  endocarp. 
When  first  gathered  the  flesh 
is  hard  and  austere,  and  it  is 
not  eaten  until  it  has  begun  to 
decay. 

Japan  medlar  (Bot.),  the  lo- 
quat.  See  Loquat.  —  Neapoli- 
tan medlar  {Bot.),  a  kind  of 
thorn  tree  (Crataigus  Azaro- 
lus) ;  also,  its  fruit. 

Med'le  (-le),  V.  t.  [See 
Meddle.]  To  mix  ;  to  min- 
gle ;  to  meddle.  [Written  also  medly.}  [Obs.}  Chaucer. 
Bledle^r  (-ly),  n. ;  pi.  Medleys  (-liz).  [OE.  medlee, 
OF.  meslee,  medlee,  mellee,  F.  melee.  See  Meddle,  and 
cf.  Melee,  Mellay.]  1.  A  mixture;  a  mingled  and  con- 
fused mass  of  ingredients,  usually  inharmonious ;  a  jum- 
ble ;  a  hodgepodge  ;  — often  used  contemptuously. 

This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war.  Addison. 

Love  is  a  medley  of  endearments,  jars. 
Suspicions,  reconcilements,  wars.  W.  Walsh. 

2.  The  confusion  of  a  hand  to  hand  battle  ;  a  brisk, 
hand  to  hand  engagement ;  a  mSlee.     [06s.]      Holland. 

3.  {Mus.)  A  composition  of  passages  detached  from 
several  different  compositions  ;  a  potpourri. 

B^^  Medley  is  usually  applied  to  vocal,  potpourri  to 
instrumental,  compositions. 

4.  A  cloth  of  mixed  colors.  Puller. 
Medley,  a.    1.  Mixed ;  of  mixed  material  or  color. 

lObs.}    "  A  medlS  coat."  Chaucer. 

2.  Mingled;  confused.  Dryden. 

Med'ly  (-ly),  ^.  i.     See  Medle.  Johnson. 

l|M6'dOC'  (F.  ma'dJk';  E.  ma-d5k'),  n.  [Of.  Mat- 
duke.]  A  class  of  claret  wines,  including  several  varieties, 
from  the  district  of  M^doc  in  the  department  of  Gironde. 

Med're-gal  (mSd're-gSl),  n.     {Zo'dl.)  See  Bonito,  3. 

Med'rlok  (mSd'rlk),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  {Zo'dl.) 
A  species  of  gull  or  tern.     [_Prov.']  Lowell. 

Me-dUl'la  (me-diSna),  n.  [L.]  1.  Marrow  ;  pith  ; 
hence,  essence.     [06s.]  Milton. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  marrow  of  bones;  the  deep  or  inner 
portion  of  an  organ  or  part ;  as,  the  medulla,  or  medul- 
lary substance,  of  the  kidney  j  specifically,  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  soft  cellular  tissue,  occupying  the  center 
of  the  stem  or  branch  of  a  plant ;  pith. 

II  Medulla  oblongata   \L.,  oblong  medulla]  (Anat.),  the 

fiosterior  part  of  the  brain  connected  with  the  spinal  cord, 
t  includes  all  the  hindbrain  except  the  cerebellum  and 
pons,  and  from  it  a  large  part  of  the  cranial  nerves  arise. 
It  controls  very  largely  respiration,  circulation,  swallow- 
ing, and  other  functions,  and  is  the  most  vital  part  of  the 
bram ;  —  called  also  bulb  of  the  spinal  cord.    See  Brain. 

Me-duI'lar  (-ler),  a.    See  Medullary. 

Med'Ul-la-ry  (mid'iU-la-ry  ;  277),  a.  [L.  medullaris, 
fr.  medulla  marrow :  cf.  F.  midullaire.']  1.  {Anat.)  {a) 
Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling,  marrow  or 
medulla.     (6)  Pertaining  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 

2.  {Bot.)  Filled  with  spongy  pith  ;  pithy. 

Medullary  groove  (Anat.),  a  groove,  in  the  epiblast  of  the 
vertebrate  blastoderm,  the  edges  of  which  unite,  making 
a  tube  (the  medullary  canal)  from  which  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  are  developed.  —  Medullary  rays  (Bot.),  the 
rays  of  cellular  tissue  seen  in  a  transverse  section  of  ex- 
ogenous wood,  which  pass  from  the  pith  to  the  bark.  — 
Medullary  sheath  (Anat.),  the  layer  of  white  semifluid  sub- 
stance (myelin),  between  the  primitive  sheath  and  axis 
cylinder  of  a  medullated  nerve  fiber. 

Me-dulla-ted  (me-diUla-tSd),  a.  {Anat.)  Furnished 
with  a  medulla  or  marrow,  or  with  a  medullary  sheath  ; 
as,  a  medullated  nerve  fiber. 

Me-dol'Un  (me-dtil'lTn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  medulline.'] 
{Bot.  Chem.)  A  variety  of  lignin  or  cellulose  found  in 
the  medulla,  or  pith,  of  certain  plants.  Cf.  Lignin,  and 
Cellulose. 

II  Me-dU'sa  (me-dii'- 
sa),  n.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  Me- 
Sou<ra.]  1.  {Class.  Myth.) 
The  Gorgon  ;  or  one  of 
the  Gorgons  whose  hair 
was  changed  into  ser- 
pents, after  which  all 
who  looked  upon  her 
were  turned  into  stone. 

2.  [pi.  Medusae  (-se).] 
{Zo'dl.)  Any  free-swim- 
ming acaleph;  ajelljrfish. 

(B^^  The  larger  medu- 
sx  belong  to  the  Discoph- 
ora,  and  are  sometimes 
called  covered-eyed  me- 
dusas ;  others,  known  as 
naked-eyed  medus^^  be- 
long to  the  Hydroidea, 
and  are  usually  devel- 
oped by  budding  from  hydroids, 
droidea,  and  Hydhomedusa. 

Medusa  bud  (Zo'dl.),  one  of  the  buds  of  a  hydroid,  des- 
tined to  develop  into  a  gonophore  or  medusa.  See  Athe- 
cata,  and  Gonotheca.  —Medusa's  head,  (a)  (Zo'dl.)  An 
astrophyton.  (6)  (Astron.)  A  cluster  of  stars  in  the  con- 
stellation Perseus.    It  contains  the  bright  star  Algol. 

Me-du'sl-an  (-si-an),  n.     {Zo'dl.)  A  medusa. 


Covered-eyed  Medusa  ( CalliTiema 
omata)  of  the  New  England 
coast. 

See  DiscoPHORA,  Ht- 
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He-dn'Si-form  (me-d<i'st-f6rm),  a.  [Medusa  -f  -/orm.'} 
{Zo'dl. )  Resembling  a  medusa  iu  shape  or  structure. 

Me-du'sold  (-sold),  a.  [Medusa  -j-  -aid.}  (Zo'dl.) 
Like  a  medusa ;  having  the  fundamental  structure  of  a 
medusa,  but  without  a  locomotive  disk ;  —  said  of  the 
sessUe  gonophores  of  hydroids.  —n.  A  sessile  gono- 
phore.    See  Illust.  under  Gonosome. 

Meech  (mech),  V.  i.        See  Mich.     [06s.  or  Colloq."} 

Meed  (med),  n.  [OE.  mede,  AS.  med,  meord ;  akin 
to  OS.  meda,  OHG.  miata,  mieta,  G.  miethe  hire,  Goth. 
mizdo  reward,  Bohem.  &  Russ.  mzda,  Gr.  juio-eot,  Skr. 
midha.  V276.]  1.  That  which  is  bestowed  or  ren- 
dered in  consideration  of  merit ;  reward ;  recompense. 

A  rosy  garland  was  the  victor's  meed.  Spenser. 

2.  Merit  or  desert ;  worth. 

My  meed  hath  got  me  fame.  Shak, 

3.  A  gift;  also,  a  bribe.  [Obs.}  Chaucer. 
Meed,  «.  ^  1.  To  reward  ;  to  repay.  [06s.]  'Wyatt. 
2.  To  deserve  ;  to  merit.  i06s.]  tieywood. 
Meed'Iul  (-ful),  a.  Worthy  of  meed,  reward,  or  rec- 
ompense ;  meritorious.     "il/eed/tiZ  works."  Wyclif. 

Meed'ful-ly,  adv.     According  to  merit  ;  suitably. 

Meek  (mek),  a.  [Compar.  Meeker  (-er) ;  superl. 
Meekest.]  [OE.  mek,  meoc  ;  akin  to  Icel.  mjukr  mild, 
soft,  Sw.  mjuk,  Dan.  myg,  D.  muik,  Goth.  m«iamodel 
gentleness.]  1.  Mild  of  temper;  not  easily  provoked  or 
irritated  ;  patient  under  injuries ;  not  vain,  or  haughty, 
or  resentful ;  forbearing  ;  submissive. 

Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek.      Num.  xii.  S. 

2.  Evincing  mildness  of  temper,  or  patience ;  charao- 
terized  by  mUdness  or  patience  ;  as,  a  meek  answer ;  a 
meekia.ce.    "Her  meei  prayer."  Chaucer, 

Syn.  —  Gentle  ;  mild  ;  soft ;  yielding ;  pacific ;  unas- 
suming ;  humble.    See  Gentle. 

Meek,  Meek'en  (-'n),  v.  t.  To  make  meek ;  to  nur- 
ture iu  gentleness  and  humility.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Meekly,  adv.    In  a  meek  manner.  Spenser, 

Meek'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  meek. 

Meer  (mer),  a.  Simple  ;  unmixed.  See  Mere,  a.  [Ofis.J 

Meer,  n.    See  Mere,  a  lake, 

Meer,  n.    A  boundary.     See  Mere. 

II  Meer'kat  (merTsSt),  «.  [D.l  {Zodl.)  A  South  Af- 
rican carnivore  {Cynietis  penicillata),  allied  to  the  ich- 
neumons. 

Meer'schanm  (mer'sham ;  277),  n.  [G.,  lit.,  sea  foam ; 
meer  sea  -\-  schaum  foam  ;  but  it  perh.  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Tartaric  name  myrsen.  Cf.  Mere  a  lake,  and 
Scum.]  1.  {3Jin.)  A  fine  white  claylike  mineral,  soft, 
and  hght  enough  when  in  dry  masses  to  float  in  water. 
It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  and  is  obtained 
chiefly  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  manufactured  into  tobacco 
pipes,  cigar  holders,  etc.    Also  called  sepiolite. 

2.  A  tobacco  pipe  made  of  this  mineral. 

Meet  (met),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Met  (mgt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Meeting.]  [OE.  meten,  AS.  melon,  fr.  mot,  gemot, 
a  meeting  ;  akin  to  OS.  motion  to  meet,  Icel.  mseta,  Goth. 
gamotjan.  See  Moot,  i).  i.]  1.  To  join,  or  come  in  con- 
tact with  ;  esp.,  to  come  in  contact  with  by  approach 
from  an  opposite  direction ;  to  come  upon  or  against, 
front  to  front,  as  distinguished  from  contact  by  following 
and  overtaking. 

2.  To  come  in  collision  with ;  to  confront  in  conflict ; 
to  encounter  hostilely  ;  as,  they  met  the  enemy  and  de- 
feated them  ;  the  ship  met  opposing  winds  and  currents. 

3.  To  come  into  the  presence  of  without  contact ;  to 
come  close  to  ;  to  intercept ;  to  come  vrithin  the  percep- 
tion, influence,  or  recognition  of ;  as,  to  meet  a  train  at 
a  junction  ;  to  meet  carriages  or  persons  in  the  street ; 
to  meet  friends  at  a  party  ;  sweet  sounds  met  the  ear. 

His  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him.     Judg.  xi.  34, 

4.  To  perceive  ;  to  come  to  a  knowledge  of  ;  to  have 
personal  acquaintance  with  ;  to  experience ;  to  suffe;r ; 
as,  the  eye  met  a  horrid  sight ;  he  met  his  fate. 

Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst, 

Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first.    Pope, 

5.  To  come  up  to ;  to  be  even  with ;  to  equal ;  to 
match  ;  to  satisfy  ;  to  answer ;  as,  to  meet  one's  expecta- 
tions ;  the  supply  meets  the  demand. 

To  meet  half  way,  literally,  to  go  half  the  distance  be- 
tween in  order  to  meet  (one) ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  yield 
or  concede  half  of  the  difference  in  order  to  effect  a  com- 
promise or  reconciliation  vrith. 

Meet,  v.  i.  1.  To  come  together  by  mutual  approach  ; 
esp.,  to  come  in  contact,  or  into  proximity,  by  approach 
from  opposite  directions ;  to  join ;  to  come  face  to  face ; 
to  come  in  close  relationship ;  as,  we  metm  the  street ; 
two  lines  meet  so  as  to  form  an  angle. 

O,  when  meet  now 
Such  pairs  in  love  and  mutual  honor  joined !     Milton. 

2.  To  come  together  with  hostile  purpose ;  to  have  an 
encounter  or  conflict. 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet. 

May  serve  to  better  us  and  worse  our  foes.         Milton, 

3.  To  assemble  together ;  to  congregate  ;  as,  Congress 
meets  on  the  first  Monday  of  December. 

They  .  .  ,  appointed  a  day  to  meet  together.    2  Mace.  xiv.  21. 

4.  To  come  together  by  mutual  concessions ;  hence,  to 
agree  ;  to  harmonize  ;  to  unite. 

To  meet  with,  (a)  To  light  upon ;  to  find ;  to  come  to ; 
—  often  with  the  sense  of  unexpectedness. 

We  met  with  many  things  worthy  of  observation.    Bacon. 

(b)  To  join ;  to  unite  in  company.  Shak.  (c)  To  suffer 
unexpectedly ;  as,  to  meet  with  a  fall ;  to  meet  with  a 
loss,    (d)  To  encounter ;  to  be  subjected  to. 

Prepare  to  meet  with  more  than  brutal  fury 

From  the  tierce  prince.  Rowe. 

(c)  To  obviate.    [06s.]  Bacon. 
Meet,  n.    An  assembling  together;   esp.,  the  assem- 
bling of  huntsmen  for  the  hunt ;  also,  the  persons  who 
so  assemble,  and  the  place  of  meeting. 

Meet,  a,     [OE.  mete  fitting,  moderate,  scanty,  AS. 


ale,   senate,   care,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   all  j    eve,   event,    6nd,    fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    obey,    6rb,    5dd  j 
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tnseie  moderate  ;  akin  to  gemel  fit,  meet,  melon  to  mete, 

and  G.  mdssig  moderate,   gein'dss  fitting.     See  Mete.] 

Suitable;  fit;  proper;  appropriate;  qualified;  convenient. 

It  was  ijieet  that  we  should  make  merry.    Luke  xv.  32. 

To  be  meet  with,  to  be  even  with ;  to  be  equal  to.  [Obs.] 

Meet  (met),  adv.    Meetly.    [Obs.']  Shak. 

meet'en  (-'n),  v.  t.    To  render  fit.     [iJ.] 

IHeet'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  meets. 

Meeth  (meth),  11.  Mead.  See  Meathe.  [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

nieet'lng,  n.  1.  A  coming  together  ;  an  assembling  ; 
as,  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

2.  A  junction,  crossing,  or  union  ;  as,  the  meeting  of 
the  roads  or  of  two  rivers. 

3.  A  congregation  ;  a  collection  of  people  ;  a  conven- 
tion ;  as,  a  large  meeting  ;  an  harmonious  meeting. 

4.  An  assembly  for  worship;  as,  to  attend  meeting  on 
Sunday ;  —  in  England,  applied  distinctively  and  dispara- 
gingly to  the  worshiping  assemblies  of  Dissenters. 

Syn.  —  Conference  ;  assembly  ;  company  ;  conven- 
tion ;  congregation  ;  junction  ;  confluence  ;  union. 

Meet'ing-house'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  used  as  a  place 
of  worship ;  a  church  ;  —  in  England,  applied  only  to  a 
house  so  used  by  Dissenters. 

Meet'ly,  adv.     Fitly ;  suitably ;  properly. 

Meet'ness,  ».     Fitness;  suitableness;  propriety. 

Meg-  (mSg-),  Meg'a-  (mgg'a-),  Meg'a-lo-  (-IS-).    [Gr. 

/le'yas,  gen. /i€yaAou,  great.]  Combining  forms  signifying  : 

(a)  Great,  extended, powerful ;  as,  megascope,  megacosm. 

(b)  (Metric  System,  Elec.,  Mech.,  etc.)  A  million  times, 
a  million  of;  as,  me^^ameter,  a  million  meters;  mega- 
farad,  a  million  farads  ;  megohm,  a  million  ohms. 

Meg'a-ce-phal'lc  (meg'a-se-fai'ik),  (  a.  [Mega-  -\-  Gr. 

Meg'a-ceph'a-lous  (-sSf'a-liis),  )  Ke^aArj  head.] 
{Biol. )  Large  headed  ;  —  applied  to  animals,  and  to 
plants  when  they  have  large  flower  heads. 

II  Me-gac'e-ros  (me-gSs'e-rSs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jae'yas 
great  -f-  xe'pas  horn.]     (Paleon.)  The  Irish  elk. 

Meg'a-Chile  (mSg'a-kil),  re.  [Mega-  -\-  Gr.  ^^''^os 
lip.]  (Zool.)  A  leaf-cutting  bee  of  the  genus  Megachi- 
lus.    See  Leaf  cutter,  under  Leaf. 

Meg'a-cosm  (-k5z'm),  «.  [Mega-  -f-  Gr.  Koa/aos 
world.]    See  Macrocosm.  Croft. 

Meg'a-cou'lomb'  (-koo'lSN'),  n.  [Mega-  -\-  coulomb.^ 
{Elec. )  A  million  coulombs. 

Meg'a-derm  (mgg'a-derm),  n.  [Slega-  +  Gr.  Sipixa 
skin.]  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  Old  World 
blood-sucking  bats  of  the  genus  3Iegaderma. 

Meg'a-dyne  (-din),  n.  [3Iega-  +  dyne.']  (Physics) 
One  of  the  larger  measures  of  force,  amounting  to  one 
million  dynes. 

Meg'a-far'ad  (mSg'a-fSr'Sd),  n.  [Mega-  -|-  farad.] 
{Elec.)  One  of  the  larger  measures  of  electrical  capacity, 
amounting  to  one  million  farads ;  a  macrofarad. 

Meg'a-lerg  (meg'a-lerg),  re.  [Megalo-  -{-  erg.]  (Phys- 
ics) A  million  ergs ;  a  megerg. 

Meg'a-le'slan  (-le'shan),  a.  [L.  Megalesius,  fr.  Gr. 
Me-yaAr)  the  Great,  a  surname  of  Cybele,  the  Magna 
Mater.]  Pertaining  to,  or  in  honor  of,  Cybele  ;  as,  the 
Megalesian  games  at  Rome. 

Meg'a-leth'O-scope  (-leth'6-skop),  n.  [Mega.-  -f 
alethoscope.]  An  optical  apparatus  in  which  pictures 
are  viewed  through  a  large  lens  with  stereoptical  effects. 
It  is  often  combined  with  the  stereoscope. 

Meg'a-lith  (meg'a-lTth),  re.  [Mega-  +  -lith  :  cf.  F. 
megalithe.]  A  large  stone ;  especially,  a  large  stone  used 
in  anoient  building.  —  Meg'a-lith'lc  (-lith'ik),  a. 

Meg'a-lo-  (meg'a-lo-).     See  Meq-. 

Meg'a-lO-cy  te  (-sit),  n.  [Megalo-  +  Gr.  kuto!  a  hollow 
vessel.]  (P/iysiol.)  A  large,  flattened  corpuscle,  twice 
the  diameter  of  the  ordinary  red  corpuscle,  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  blood  in  profound  anaemia. 

Meg'a-lO-ma'ni-a  (meg'a-lo-ma'ni-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
megalo-  -{-  mania.]  (Pathol.)  A  form  of  mental  aliena- 
tion in  which  the  patient  has  grandiose  delusions. 

II  Meg'a-lon'yx  (mgg'a-lon'iks),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
(xeyas,  fieydAr),  great  -)-  ovv^  claw.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct 
quaternary  mammal,  of  great  size,  allied  to  the  sloth. 

Meg'a-loph'0-nous  (meg'a-lof'o-niis),  a.  [Megalo- 
-\-  Gr.  ^oivr)  voice.]     Having  a  loud  voice. 

Meg'a-lop'0-llS  (-lop'o-lls),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.   fte'j/a- 
AoTToAtg  ;  jue'yas,  fj.iy6.Krj,   great  -\- 
city  ;  a  metropolis.     [iJJ 

Meg'a-lops  (mgg'a-lbps),  re. 
-akov,  large  -\-  wi// eye.]     (Zool.) 

1.  A  larva,  in  a  stage  following 
the  zoea,  in  the  development  of 
most  crabs.  In  this  stage  the  legs 
and  abdominal  appendages  have 
appeared,  the  abdomen  is  rela- 
tively long,  and  the  eyes  are  large. 
Also  used  adjectively. 

2.  A  large  fish  ;  the  tarpum. 
Meg'a-lop'sy-chy  (-lop'si-ky), 

n.  [Megalo-  +  Gr.  tfwxv  soul, 
mind.]  Greatness  of  soul.  TObs. 
&i?.] 

Meg'a-Io-saur'  (-a-io-sar'),    ) 

llMeg'a-lo-sau'rus  (-sa'rus),  )     ,,     ,         ,  „ 
n.    [NI..n,egalosaurus,  frl  Gr.Ve-    ^'^fl^\'ca°L?TZ°S^ 
Vas,  iJ.eya.\ri,  great  -|-  a-avpo:;  liz-       tus^).    (x  S) 
ard:  ef.  F.  megalosaure.]    (Pale- 
on.) A  gigantic  carnivorous  dinosaur,  whose  fossil  remains 
have  been  found  in  England  and  elsewhere. 

Me-gam'e-ter  (me-gSm'e-ter),  re.  [Mega.-  -\-  -meter  : 
cf.  F.  megametre.]  (Physics)  1.  An  instrument  for 
deternunnig  longitude  by  observation  of  the  stars. 

2.  A  micrometer,     [if.]  Knight. 

Meg'a-me'ter  I  (mgg'a-me'ter  or  me-gSm'e-ter),    re. 

Meg'a^me'tre  )  [Mega- -\- meter,  metre,  n.,  2.]  In 
the  metric  system,  one  million  meters,  or  one  thousand 
kilometers. 

Meg'am'pfere'  (mgg'iiN'pSr'),  n.  [Megu-  +  ampere.] 
(Elec.)  A  million  amperes. 


■  iroAi!  city.]    A  chief 
[NL.,   fr.   Gr.   /le'yat, 


Meg'a-phone  (mgg'a^fon),  n.  [Mega-  -{-  Gr.  i^uivri 
voice.]  A  device  to  assist  hearing,  especially  for  conver- 
sation at  long  distances,  consisting  of  large  funnels  con- 
nected with  the  ears  by  tubes.  Knight. 

II  Me-gaph'y-tOn  (me-gaf'i-ton),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
He'ya9  great -|- (J^uT6^'  plant.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  ge- 
nus of  tree  ferns  with  large,  two-ranked  leaves,  or  fronds. 

Meg'a-pode  (meg'a-pod),  re.  [Mega-  -\-  Gr.  irou's, 
TToSos,  foot.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  large- 
footed,  gallinaceous  birds  of  the  genera  Slegapodius  and 
Leipoa,  inhabiting  Australia  and  other  Pacific  islands. 
See  Jungle  fowl  (b)  under  Jungle,  and  Leipoa. 

Me-gap'0-lis  (me-gap'o-lTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  liiya^ 
great  +  TToAis  city.J  A  metropoUs.  [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Me-ga'rl-an  (me-ga'ri-on),  I  a.      Belonging,   or    per- 

Me-gar'ic  (me-gar'Ik),  }  tainiug,  to  Megara,  a 
city  of  ancient  Greece. 

Megarian,  or  Megaric,  school,  a  school  of  philosophy  es- 
tablished at  Megara,  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  by  his 
disciples,  and  remarkable  for  its  logical  subtlety. 

Me|;'a-SCOpe  (mgg'a-skop),  re.  [Mega--\-  -scope:  cf. 
F.  megascope.]  A  modification  of  the  magic  lantern, 
used  esp.  for  throwing  a  magnified  image  of  an  opaque 
object  on  a  screen,  solar  or  artificial  light  being  used. 

Meg'a-seme  (mSg'a^sem),  a.  [3Iega-  +  Gr.  o^joia 
sign,  mark:  cf.  F.  megaseme.]  (Aiuit.)  Having  the 
orbital  index  relatively  large  ;  having  the  orbits  narrow 
transversely ;  —  opposed  to  microseme. 

Me-gass'  (me-gSs'),  Me-gasse',  re.     See  Bagasse. 

Meg'as-thene  (meg'Ss-theu),  n.  [Gr.  fxe'yas  great  + 
o-fleVos  strength.]  (Zool.)  One  of  a  group  which  in- 
cludes the  higher  orders  of  mammals,  having  a  large  size 
as  a  typical  characteristic. 

Meg'as-then'iC  (-thgn'Tk),  a.  (Zool.)  Having  a  typ- 
ically large  size  ;  belonging  to  the  megasthenes. 

Meg'a-Stome  (mgg'a-stom),  n.  [Gr.  /ae'-yas  great  -f- 
tTToixa  mouth.]  (ZoUl.)  One  of  a  group  of  univalve 
shells,  having  a  large  aperture  or  mouth. 

Meg'a-there  (mSg'a-ther),  )  n.     [NL.   megathe- 

II  Meg'a-the'rl-um  (-the'ri-iim),  j  rium,  fr.  Gr.  /oie'yas 
great  -)-  Sripiov  beast.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  gigantic 
quaternary  mammal,  allied  to  the  ant-eaters  and  sloths. 
Its  remains  are  found  in  South  America. 


Megatherium  Cuvieri. 

Meg'a-the'rold  (mSg'a-the'roid),  to.  [Megatherium 
+ -ot(/.]  (Paleon.)  One  of  a  family  of  extinct  edentates 
found  in  America.  The  family  includes  the  megathe- 
rium, the  megalonyx,  etc. 

Meg'a-VOlt' (mgg'a-volf),  TO.  [3Iega--\-volt.]  (Elec.) 
One  of  the  larger  measures  of  electro-motive  force, 
amounting  to  one  million  volts. 

Meg'a-weter  (-va'ber),  re.  [Mega--\-weber.]  (Elec.) 
A  million  webers. 

Meg'erg'  (meg'erg'),  ra.  [Mega-  -f-  erg.]  (Physics) 
One  of  the  larger  measures  of.  work,  amounting  to  one 
million  ergs ;  —  called  also  megalerg. 

Me-gllp'  (me-gilp'),  Me-gllph' (me-giU'),  re.  (Paint.) 
A  gelatinous  compound  of  linseed  oil  and  mastic  var- 
nish, used  by  artists  as  a  vehicle  for  colors.  [Written 
also  magilp,  and  magilph.] 

Meg'ohm'  (mgg'om'),  m.  [_3fega-  -f-  ohm.]  (Elec.) 
One  of  the  larger  measures  of  electrical  resistance, 
amounting  to  one  million  ohms. 

Me'grlm  (me'grtm),  re.  [OE.  migrim,  migrene,  F. 
migraine,  LL.  hemigrania,  L.  hemicrania,  hemicranium, 
Gr.  TifitKpavCa  ;  7]fXi-  half  -\-  KpavCov  skull.  See  Hemi-, 
and  Ceantom,  and  cf.  Hemiokania,  Migkaine.]  1.  A 
kind  of  sick  or  nervous  headache,  usually  periodical  and 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  head. 

2.  A  fancy ;  a  whim  ;  a  freak  ;  a  humor  ;  esp.,  in  the 
plural,  lowness  of  spirits. 

These  are  his  megri-n^s,  firks,  and  melancholies.       Ford. 

3.  pi.  (Far.)  A  sudden  vertigo  in  a  horse,  succeeded 
sometimes  by  unconsciousness,  produced  by  an  excess  of 
blood  in  the  brain  ;  a  mild  form  of  apoplexy.         Youatt. 

Me'grlm,  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  Brit- 
ish smooth  sole,  or  sealdfish  (Psetta  arnoglossa). 

Mel-bO'ml-an  (mt-bo'mt-an),  a.  (Anat.)  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  discovered  by,  3Ieibomius. 

Meibomian  glands,  the  slender  sebaceous  glands  of  the 
eyelids,  which  discharge,  through  minute  orifices  in  the 
edges  of  the  lids,  a  fatty  secretion  serving  to  lubricate 
the  adjacent  parts. 

Melne  (mSn),  v.  t.    See  Menge. 

Meln'e  )  (mgn'e),  re.     [OF.  maisniee,   maisnie.     See 

Mein'y  f  Menial.]  1.  A  family,  including  servants, 
etc. ;  household ;  retinue ;  train.    [Obs.]    Chaucer.  Shale. 

2.  Company;  band;  army.     [Obs.]  Chancer. 

Mel'0-cene  (mi'o-sen),  o.     (Geo'.)     See  Miocene. 

Mel'0-nlte  (-nit),  re.  [Gr.  /aetui'  smaller.  So  called 
in  allusion  to  the  low  pyramids  of  the  crystals.]  (3fin.) 
A  member  of  the  scapolite  group,  occurring  in  glassy 
crystals  on  Monte  Somma,  near  Naples. 

IIMei-O'slS  (mt-o'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  p-eCoia-i.^,  fr. 
Iieiovv  to  make  smaller,  from  /oiei'mi/.  See  Meionite.] 
(Rhet.)  Diminution  ;  a  species  of  hyperbole,  represent- 
ing a  thing  as  being  less  than  it  really  is. 

Mel'O-Stem'O-nous  (mi'o-stgni'6-niSs),  a.  [Gr.  fieuMV 
smaller  -)-  (tttjumi'  warp,  thread.]  (Bat.)  Having  fewer 
stamens  than  the  parts  of  the  corolla. 


II  Meis'ter-sing'er  (mis'ter-slng'er),  TO.  [G.]  See 
Mastersinger. 

Mekh'1-tar-ist  (mek'i-tar-Tst),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  See 
Mechitarist. 

Me-lac'0-nlte  (me-lak'6-nit),  re.  [Gr.  jicAas  black  + 
Koi/is  dust.]  (3Iin.)  An  earthy  black  oxide  of  copper, 
arising  from  the  decomposition  of  other  ores. 

II  Me-la'da  (ma-la'da),  I  re.     [Sp.,  prop.  p.  p.  of  melar 

II  Me-la'do  (mt-la'd6),  )  to  sugar,  candy,  fr.  L.  viel 
honey.  See  Molasses.]  A  mixture  of  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses ;  crude  sugar  as  it  comes  from  the  pans  without 
being  drained. 

II  Me-lee'na  (me-le'na),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /ne'Aas,  m.,  /ne- 
Aaifa,  f.,  black.]  (3Ied.)  A  discharge  from  the  bowels 
of  black  matter,  consisting  of  altered  blood. 

Mel'aln  (mel'Sn),  re.  [See  Mel^na.]  The  dark  col- 
oring matter  of  the  liquid  of  the  cuttlefish. 

Me-lal'no-type  (me-la'no-tip),  re.     See  Melanotype. 

Me'lam  (me'lam),  re.  [Cf.  F.  melam.]  (Chem.)  A 
white  or  buff-colored  granular  powder,  C^HgNu,  ob- 
tained by  heating  ammonium  sulphocyanate. 

Me-lam'ine  (me-lSm'In  or  -en),  re.  (Chem.)  A  strong 
nitrogenous  base,  CsHgN^,  produced  from  several  cyan- 
ogen compounds,  and  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  —  formerly  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  melam.     Called  also  cyanurumide. 

Mel'am-pode  (-Sm-pod),  n.  [Gr.  ;oi€Aaju.7r6Scoi' ;  of  un- 
certain origin.]     The  black  hellebore.     [Obs.]    Spenser. 

Mel'am-py'rin  (mgl'am-pi'rln),  l  re.     [NL.  3Ielampy- 

Mel'am-py'rite  (-pi'rit),  )       rum    cowwheat ; 

Gr.  /ne'Aas  black  -[-  Ti-upd;  wheat.]  (Chem.)  The  saccha- 
rine substance  dulcite  ;  —  so  called  because  found  in  the 
leaves  of  cowwheat  (3Ielampyrum).     See  Ddlcite. 

II  Mel'a-naB'mi-a  (-a-ne'ml-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^ne'Aas, 
-ayoi,  black  -f-  alfia  blood.]  (3Ied.)  A  morbid  condition 
in  which  the  blood  contains  black  pigment  either  float- 
ing freely  or  imbedded  in  the  white  blood  corpuscles. 

Me-lan'a-gOgUe  (me-lan'a-gog),  re.  [Gr.  ixc\a<;,  -ai-os, 
black  +  aywyos  leading,  driving,  ayeiv  to  lead.]  (3Ied.) 
A  medicine  supposed  to  expel  black  bile  orclioler.  [O65.] 

II  Mel'an-cho'li-a  (mgl'Su-ko'lT-a),  re.  [L.  See  Mel- 
ancholy.] (3Ied.)  A  kind  of  mental  unsoundness  char- 
acterized by  extreme  depression  of  spirits,  ill-grounded 
fears,  delusions,  and  brooding  over  one  particular  sub- 
ject or  train  of  ideas. 

Mel'an-cho'li-an  (-on),  to.  A  person  affected  with 
melancholy  ;  a  melancholic.     [Obs.]  Dr.  J.  Scott. 

Mel'an-Chol'ic  (mgl'an-kol'ik),  u.  [L.  meJancholicus, 
Gr.  ij.e\ayxoKiK6<;  :  cf.  F.  melancholique.]    Given  to  mel- 
ancholy ;  depressed  ;  melancholy ;  dejected ;  unhappy. 
Just  as  the  melancholic  eye 
Sees  fleets  and  armies  in  the  sky.  Prior, 

Mel'an-Chol'lc,  re.  [Obs.]  1.  One  affected  with  a 
gloomy  state  of  mind.  J.  Spencer. 

2.  A  gloomy  state  of  mind  ;  melancholy.     Clarendon. 

Mel'an-chol'1-ly  (-T-lJ'),arft).  in  a  melancholy  mamier. 

Mel'an-chOl'i-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
melancholy.  Hallyicell. 

Mel'an-chO'li-OUS  (-ko'lt-tis),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  melancho- 
lieux.]    Melancholy,     [i?.]  3Iilton. 

Mel'an-ChOl-lst  (mgl'an-kol-Tst),  re.  One  affected  with 
melancholy  or  dejection.     [Obs.]  Glanvill. 

Mel'an-cho-lize  (-ko-liz),  v.  i.  To  become  gloomy  or 
dejected  in  mind.  Barrow. 

Mel'an-ChO-llze,  v.  t.     To  make  melancholy. 

Mel'an-ChOl-y  (-kol-y),  re.  [OE.  melancoUe,  F.  me- 
lancolie,  L.  melancholia,  fr.  Gr.  fjii\ayxo\ia  ;  jae'Aas, 
-avos,  black  -\-  xoA-^  gall,  bile.  See  Malice,  and  1st  Gall.] 

1.  Depression  of  spirits ;  a  gloomy  state  continuing  a 
considerable  time  ;  deep  dejection  ;  gloominess.      Shak. 

2.  Great  and  continued  depression  of  spirits,  amount- 
ing to  mental  imsoundness  ;  melancholia. 

3.  Pensive  meditation  ;  serious  thoughtfulness.  [Obs.] 
"  Hail,  divinest  3Ielancholy  !  "  Milton. 

4.  Ill  nature.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
Mel'an-chol-y,  a.    1.  Depressed  in  spirits  ;  dejected  ; 

gloomy ;  dismal.  Shak. 

2.  Producing  great  evil  and  grief ;  causing  dejection ; 
calamitous ;  afflictive  ;  as,  a  melancholy  event. 

3.  Somewliat  deranged  in  mind  ;  having  the  judgment 
impaired.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Reynolds. 

4.  Favorable  to  meditation  ;   somber. 

A  pretty,  meJanchohj  seat,  well  wooded  and  watered.  Evelyn. 

Syn.  —  Gloomy  ;  sad  ;  dispirited  ;  low-spirited  ;  down- 
hearted; unhappy  ;  hypochondriac ;  disconsolate;  heavy; 
doleful ;  dismal ;  calamitous ;  afflictive. 

Mel'a-ne'slan  (mel'a-ue'shan  or  -zhan),  a.  [Gr. 
fj.e\ai,  -avc;,  black  -)-  vrja-o^  island.  3felanesia  was  so 
called  from  the  dark  complexion  of  the  natives.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Melanesia. 

II  M^'lange' (nm'raNzh'),re.  [F.  See  Mell,  Meddlb.] 
A  mixture  ;  a  medley. 

Me-la'ni-an  (me-la'ni-on),  TO.  (Zo- 
ol.) One  of  a  family  of  fresh-water 
pectinibranchiate  moUusks,  having  a 
turret-shaped  shell. 

Me-lan'ic  (me-15n'Tk),  a.  [Gr. 
fteAas,  -aro?,  black.]     1.  Melanotic. 

2.  (Ethnol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  black-haired  races.  Prichard. 

Me-lan'1-llne  (-i-lTn  or  -len),  n. 
(Chem.)  A  complex  nitrogenous  hy- 
drocarbon obtained  artificially  (as  by 
the  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on 
aniline)  as  a  white,  crystalline  sub- 
stance ;  —  called  also  diphenyl  gua- 
nidin. 

Mel'a-nln    (mBl'a-nTn),    re.     [Gr. 
iaeAos,   -avo^,    black.]    (Physiol.)    A  American  Mehmian. 
black  pigment  found  in  the'  pigment-  ■'^"*'  ^'^'• 

bearing  cells  of  the  skin  (particularly  in  the  skin  of  the 
negro),  in  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  external  layer  of 
the  retina  (then  csMei  ftiscin),  in  the  outer  layer  "of  the 
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choroid,  and  elsewhere.    It  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  hemoglobin. 

Mel'a-nlBm  (mgl'a-nlz'm),  n.  [Gr.  ii4\as,  -ayos, 
black.]  1.  An  undue  development  of  dark-colored  pig- 
ment in  the  skin  or  its  appendages ;  —  the  opposite  of  al- 
binism. 

2.  (Med.)  A  disease;  black  jaundice.    See  Mel.sna. 

Mel'a-nls'tlc  (-a-nis'tlk),  a.  Affected  with  melanism ; 
of  the  nature  of  melanism. 

Mel'a-nlte  (mel'a-nit),  n.  [Gr.  |ii€'A.a9,  -aco;,  black: 
cf.  F.  melanile.]     {Min.)   A  black  variety  of  garnet. 

II  Mel'a-noch'ro-1  (-n5k'ro-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Mel- 
ANOCHROic]  {Ethnol.)  A  group  of  the  human  race,  in- 
•:luding  the  dark  whites. 

niel'a-no-Chro'lc  (no-kro'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  /xeKavoxpoo'; ; 
/oieAas,  -acos,  black  -j-  xpoci  color.]  Having  a  dark  com- 
plexion ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Melanochroi. 

Mel'a-no-chro'ite  (-it),  n.  [See  MelanochAoic]  {Min.) 
A  mineral  of  a  red,  or  brownish  or  yellowisli  red  color. 
It  is  a  chromate  of  lead ;  —  called  also  phoenicocroite. 

mel'a-nOC'O-moUS  (-nSk'S-miis),  a.  [Gr.  jueAas,  -oros, 
black  -|-  KO|u.^  hair.]  Having  very  dark  or  black  hair ; 
black-haired.  Prichard. 

II  mel'a-nor-rhoe'a  (-n3r-re'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^eAas, 
-avos,  black  -)-  peXv  to  flow.]  {Bot.)  An  East  Indian 
genus  of  large  trees.  Melanorrhoea  usitaiissima  is  the 
Ugnum-vitse  of  Pegu,  and  yields  a  valuable  black  varnish. 

Me-lan'O-SCOpe  (me-lSn'S-skop),  n.  [Gr.  /ic'Aos,  -avos, 
black -f-  -sco^e.]  {Opt.)  An  instrument  containing  a  com- 
bination of  colored  glasses  such  that  they  transmit  only 
red  light,  so  that  objects  of  other  colors,  as  green  leaves, 
appear  black  when  seen  through  it.  It  is  used  for  view- 
ing colored  flames,  to  detect  the  presence  of  potassium, 
litliium,  etc.,  by  the  red  light  which  they  emit. 

II  Mel'a-no'sis  (ma'a-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ineAci- 
vwais  a  growing  black,  fr.  |u.e'Aos,  -afos,  black.]  (Med.) 
The  morbid  deposition  of  black  matter,  often  of  a  malig- 
nant character,  causing  pigmented  tumors. 

Me-lan'O-sperm  (me-lSn'o-sperm),  n.  [Gr.  (i.i\a^, 
-ai/05,  black -|- cr7r6'p;u.a  seed.]  (Bot.)  An  alga  of  any 
kind  that  produces  blackish  spores,  or  seed  dust.  The 
melanosperms  include  the  rockweeds  and  all  kinds  of 
kelp.  —  Mel'a-no-sper'mous  (mSl'a-no-sper'mus),  a. 

Mel'a-not'iC  (mgl'a-not'Ik),  a.    Melanistic. 

We-lan'0-type  (me-lan'o-tip),  n.  [Gr.  /iie'Aas,  -ai/O!, 
black  + -/(/7)(;. ]  (Photog.)  A  positive  picture  produced 
with  sensitized  collodion  on  a  smooth  surface  of  black 
varnish,  coating  a  thin  plate  of  iron ;  also,  the  process  of 
making  such  a  picture.     [Written  also  melainotype.'] 

Me-lan'ter-lte  (-ter-It),  n.  (Min.)  A  hydrous  sul- 
phate or  iron  of  a  green  color  and  vitreous  luster ;  iron 
vitriol. 

Mel'a-nare  (mSl'a^niir),  n.  [NL.  melanurus,  fr.  Gr. 
(iie'Aas,  -ttTOS,  black  -|-  ovpa  tail.]  (Zool.)  A  small  fish  of 
the  Mediterranean  ;  a  gilthead.     See  Gilthead  (a). 

Mel'a-nu'ric  (-nu'rik),  a.  \_3Ielam-\-urea.']  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  complex  nitrogenous  acid 
obtained  by  decomposition  of  melam,  or  of  urea,  as  a 
white  crystalline  powder ;  —  called  also  melanitremc  acid. 

Mel'a-phyre  (mel'a^fir),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  fie'Aas,  -ai/os, 
black -f- por^Ai/re  porphyry.]  {3Iin.)  A  term  variously 
applied  to  some  dark-colored  augitic,  eruptive  rocks  allied 
to  basalt. 

II  me-las'ma  (me-15z'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fteAacriua 
black  spot.]  (Med.)  A  black  spot  or  ecchymosis  on  the 
lower  extremities,  especially  on  those  of  old  people. 

Me-las'ses  (me-13s'sez),  n.    See  Molasses. 

Me-las'slc  (-sTk),  a.  [See  Molasses.]  (Chem.)  Ver- 
taining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  obtained  from  molasses 
or  glucose,  and  probably  identical  with  saccharic  acid. 
See  Sacchabic. 

II  Me-las'tO-ma  (-to-ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  lue'Aas  black 
+  o-Tofia  mouth.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  tropical 
shrubs  ;  —  so  called  from  the  black  berries  of  some  spe- 
cies, which  stain  the  mouth. 

Mel'a-StO-ma'ceous  (mgl'a-sto-ma'ehus),  a.  (Bot.) 
Belonging  to  the  order  of  which  Melastoma  is  the  type. 

Mel'Chite  (mgl'kit),  n.  [Heb.  meleh  king.]  (Eecl. 
Hist.)  One  of  a  sect,  chiefly  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  which 
acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  pope,  but  adheres  to 
the  liturgy  and  ceremonies  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

Mel'e-a'grlne  (mgl'e-a'grin),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  genus  Meleagris. 

II Mel'e-a'gris  (mSl'e-a'grTs), n.  [L.,  the  Guineafowl.] 
(Zool. )  A  genus  of  American  gallinaceous  birds,  includ- 
ing the  common  and  the  wild  turkeys. 

II  lVI6'I6e' (ma'la'),  m.  [F.,  fr.  meZer  to  mix.  See  Med- 
dle, Mell,  and  cf.  Mellat.]  A  fight  in  which  the  com- 
batants are  mingled  in  one  confused  mass ;  a  hand  to 
hand  conflict ;  an  aSray. 

II  me-le'na  (me-le'na),  n.    (3Ied.)  See  Helena. 

Mel'ene (mgl'en), ra.  [J(feHBsic  + ethylene.]  (Chem.) 
An  unsaturated  hydrocarbon,  CjoHgo,  of  the  ethylene  se- 
ries, obtained  from  beeswax  as  a  white,  scaly,  crystalline 
wax ;  —  called  also  melissene^  and  melissylene. 

Mel'e-nlte  (mgl'e-nit),  n.  [Gr.  (xe'Ai  honey.]  An  ex- 
plosive of  great  destructive  power ;  —  so  called  from  its 
color,  which  resembles  honey. 

Mel'e-tln  (-e-ttn),  n.     (Chem.)  See  Queecitin. 

Me-lez'i-tose'  (me-lez'T-tos'),  n.  [F.  meleze  the  larch 
-\-  jaeXitose.']  (Chem.)  A  variety  of  sugar,  isomeric  with 
sucrose,  extracted  from  the  manna  of  the  larch  (Larix). 
tWritten  also  melicitos€.'\ 

lUe'll-a'ceous  (me'lT-a'shiis),  a.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to 
a  natural  order  (Meliacex)  of  plants  of  which  the  genus 
Melia  is  the  type.  It  includes  the  mahogany  and  the 
Spanish  cedar. 

Mel'l-he'an  (mgl'i-be'an),  Mel'i-IXB'an,  a.  [From 
L.  3Ieliboeus,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Virgil's  first 
Eclogue.]     (Bhei.)  Alternately  responsive,  as  verses. 

Mel'iC  (mgl'ik),  a.  [Gr.  jieAiKos,  fr.  ^eXos  song.]  Of 
»r  pertaining  to  song  ;  lyric;  timeful.     [Obs.'] 

Me-lio'er-OUS  (me-lTs'er-Qs),  a.  [L.  meHcem  a  kind 
of  tumor,  fr.  Gr.  ^leAtKrjpi's  ;  /ne'Ai  honey  -\-  Kijpos  wax.] 


(Med.)  Consisting  of  or  containing  matter  like  honey; 
—  said  of  certain  encysted  tumors. 

Illel'lc  grass'  (mel'Ik  gras')-  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
grasses  (3IeHca)  of  little  agricultural  importance. 

Mel'i-CO-tOOn' (-i-ko-to6n'),  ra.   (Bot.)  See  Melocoton. 

Me-liC'ra-tO-ry  (me-lik'ra-to-rj?),  n.  [Gr.  ^leAi/tparoj'.] 
A  meadlike  drink.     [06«.] 

Mel'i-lite  (mgl'i-lit),  n.  [Gr.  lae'At  honey  -f  -lite  ;  cf. 
F.  melilithe.']  (3Iin.)  A  mineral  occurring  in  small  yel- 
low crystals,  found  in  the  lavas  (melilite  basalt)  of  Vesu- 
vius, and  elsewhere.     [Written  also  mellilite.'] 

Mel'i-lot  (-15t),  n.  [P.  meiilot,  L.  melilotus,  fr.  Gr. 
fieAiAojTO?,  fx€\l\(t}TOVy  a  kind  of  clover  containing  honey ; 
^e'Ai  honey  -f  Awtos  lotus.]  (Bot.)  Any  species  of  Meli- 
lotus, a  genus  of  leguminous  herbs  having  a  vanillalike 
odor ;  sweet  clover ;  hart's  clover.  The  blue  mehlot 
(3Ielilotus  cserulea)  is  used  in  Switzerland  to  give  color 
and  flavor  to  sapsago  cheese. 

Mel'i-lot'ic  (mgl'i-lSt'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  obtained  from,  sweet  clover  or  meiilot ;  specific- 
ally, designating  an  acid  of  the  aromatic  series,  obtained 
from  meiilot  as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

Mel'iO-rate  (mel'yfi-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Melio- 
EATED  (-ra'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Meliorating.]  [L. 
melioratus,  p.  p.  of  meliorare  to  meliorate,  fr.  melior 
better ;  akin  to  Gr.  juaAAoi'  rather,  ij.a.\a.  very.  Cf. 
Ameliorate.]  To  make  better  ;  to  improve  ;  to  amelio- 
rate ;  to  soften ;  to  make  more  tolerable. 

Nature  by  art  we  nobly  meliorate.  Venham. 

The  pure  and  benien  light  of  revelation  has  had  a  meliwating 
influence  on  mankind.  Washington. 

Mel'iO-rate,  v.  i.    To  grow  better. 

Mel'lo-ra'ter  (-ra'ter),  n.    Same  as  Melioeatoh. 

Mel'io-ra'tion  (-ra'slmn),  n.  [L.  melioratio.1  The 
act  or  operation  of  meliorating,  or  the  state  of  being 
meliorated  ;  improvement.  Bacon. 

Mel'lo-ra'tor  (mel'yo-ra'ter),  n.     One  who  meliorates. 

Mel'lO-rlsm  (-rlz'm),  n.  [From  L.  melior  better.] 
The  doctrine  that  there  is  a  tendency  throughout  nature 
toward  improvement.  J.  Sully. 

Mel-lor'1-ty  (mel-ySr'i-ty),  n.  [LL.  melioritas,  fr.  L. 
melior.  See  Meliorate.]  The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing better;  melioration.     [OJ1.S.]  Bacon. 

Me-liph'a-gan  (me-Iifa-gan),  a.  [Gr.  lae'At  honey  + 
(^(lyeii'toeat.]  (Zool.)  Belonging  to  the  genus Tl/eZip/iojro. 

lue-llph'a-gan,  n.  (Zool.)  Any  bird  of  the  genus 
3IeUphaga  and  allied  genera  ;  a  honey  eater  ;  —  called 
also  meliphagidan. 

Me-llph'a-gous  (-giis),  a.  [See  Meliphagan.]  (Zo- 
ol. )  Eating,  or  feeding  upon,  honey. 

II  Me-lls'ma  (me-lTs'ma),  n. ;  pi.  Mehsmata  (-ta). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ij.i\L(Tii.a  a  song.]  (3Ius.)  (a)  A  piece  of  mel- 
ody ;  a  song  or  tune,  —  as  opposed  to  recitative  or  mu- 
sical declamation,     (b)  A  grace  or  embellishment. 

II  nie-lls'sa  (me-lTs'sa),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jae'Aicr<ra  a 
bee,  honey.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  labiate  herbs,  including 
the  balm,  or  bee  balm  (Melissa  officinalis). 

Me-lls'slc  (-sTk),  a.  [Gr.  ixeKio-ua.  a  bee,  honey.] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  beeswax  ;  spe- 
cif., denoting  an  acid  obtained  by  oxidation  of  myricin. 

Me-lls'syl  (-sil),  n.  \_3Ielissic  -\-  -yl.']  (Chem.)  See 
Myeicyl. 

Me-lis'sy-Iene  (-si-len),  n.  I3felissic  -\--yl  -\-  -ene.] 
(Chem.)  See  Melene. 

Mel'l-tose'(mel'jf-tos'),ra.  [Gr. /ae'At  honey.]  (Chem.) 
A  variety  of  sugar  isomeric  with  sucrose,  extracted  from 
cotton  seeds  and  from  the  so-called  Australian  manna  (a 
secretion  of  certain  species  of  Eucalyptus). 

Mell  (mgl),  v.  i.  &  t.  [F.  meter,  OF.  meller,  mesler. 
See  Meddle.]    To  mix  ;  to  meddle.     [06^.]       Chaucer. 

Mell,  ra.  [See Mellifluous.]  Honey.  \_Obs.']    Warner. 

Mell,  n.    A  miU.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Mel'late  (mgllfit),  n.  [L.  mel,  mellis,  honey.  Cf. 
Mellitate.]     (CAem.)  a  melUtate.     [i?.] 

Mellay  (-la),  n.    A  mglge  ;  a  conflict.  Tennyson. 

Mel'Uc  (-Itk),  a.    (Chem.)  See  Mellitic.     [JJ.] 

Mel-lif'er-ous  (mgi-llfer-us),  a.  [L.  mellifer;  mel, 
mellis,  honey  -{-/erre  to  bear.]     Producing  honey. 

Mel-llf'lc  (-ik),  a.  [L.  mel,  mellis,  honey  +  -ficare 
(in  comp.)  to  make.     See  -rv.]     Producing  honey. 

Mel'11-fl-ca'tion  (mel'lT-fl-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  mellifi- 
care  to  make  honey :  ci.F.  mellif  cation.  SeeMELLipio.] 
The  making  or  production  of  honey. 

Mel-lUIU-ence  (mgl-lif'lii-ens),  n.  A  flow  of  sweet- 
ness, or  a  sweet,  smooth  flow. 

Mel-lU'lu-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  mellifluens.  See  Mellif- 
luous.]    Flowing  as  with  honey ;   smooth  ;  mellifluous. 

Mel-lil'lu-ent-ly,  adv.    In  a  mellifluent  manner. 

Mel-litlU-OUS  (-us),  a.  {\j.  mellifluus ;  mel,  mellis, 
honey  (akin  to  Gr.  /ac'Xt,  Goth,  milip)  -\-fluere  to  flow. 
See  Mildew,  Fluent,  and  cf.  Marmalade.]  Flowing  as 
with  honey  ;  smooth  ;  flowing  sweetly  or  smoothly  ;  as, 
a  mellifluous  voice.  —  Mel-lU'lU-OUS-lv,  adv. 

Mel-llg'e-nous  (mgl-llj'e-niis),  a.  [L.  mel,  mellis  ■\- 
-genous.~\     Having  the  qualities  of  honey.     [JJ.] 

II  Mel-11'gO  (mgl-li'go),re.     [L.]     Honeydew. 

Mel-lil'0-quent  (-lil'o-kwent),  a.  [L.  mel,  mellis, 
honey  -)-  loquens  speaking,  p.  pr.  of  logui  to  speak.] 
Speaking  sweetly  or  harmoniously. 

Mel-liph'a-gan  (mgl-ltf'a-gon),  n.    See  Meliphagan. 

Mel-llph'a-gous  (-gus),  a.    See  Meliphagous. 

Melll-tate  (-IT-tSt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mellitate.  See  Mel- 
litic]    (Chein.)  A  salt  of  mellitic  acid. 

Mel'llte  (mel'lit),  n.  [L.  mel,  mellis,  honey  :  cf.  F. 
mellite.']  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  honey  color,  found  in 
brown  coal,  and  partly  the  result  of  vegetable  decompo- 
sition ;  honeystone.     It  is  a  mellitate  of  alumina. 

Mel-lit'lC  (mgl-llt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  P.  mellitique.  See 
Mellite.]  (Chem.)  (a)  Containing  saccharine  matter; 
marked  by  saccharine  secretions  ;  as,  mellitic  diabetes. 
(b)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  mineral  mellite. 

Mellitic  acid  (Chem.),  a  white,  crystalline,  organic  sub- 
stance, Cb.(C02H)b,  occurring  naturally  in  combination 
with  aluminium  in  the  mineral  mellite,  and  produced  ar- 


tificially by  the  oxidation  of  coal,  graphite,  etc.,  anft 
hence  called  also  graphitic  acid. 

Mel'Ione  (mgl'lon),  n.  (Chem.)  A  yellow  powder, 
CgHgNg,  obtatued  from  certain  sulphocyanates.  It  bag 
acid  properties  and  forms  compounds  called  mellonides. 

Mel'lon-ide  (-18n-id  or  -id),  n.    See  Mellone. 

Mel'lOW  (mil'lo),  a.  [Compar.  Mellowee  (-er) ;  sv- 
perl.  Mellowest.]  [OE.  melwe  ;  cf.  AS.  mearu  soft, 
D.  murw,  Prov.  G.  mollig  soft,  D.  malsch,  and  E.  meoi 
flour.]  1.  Soft  or  tender  by  reason  of  ripeness  ;  having 
a  tender  pulp  ;  as,  a  mellow  apple. 

2.  Hence :  (a)  Easily  worked  or  penetrated  ;  not  hard 
or  rigid;  as,  a  mellow  soil.  " 3fellow  glebe."  Dray- 
ton, (b)  Not  coarse,  rough,  or  harsh  ;  subdued ;  soft ; 
rich  ;  dehcate  ;  — said  of  sound,  color,  flavor,  style,  etc. 
"The  mellow  horn."  Wordsworth.  "The  melloW' 
tasted  Burgundy. "     Thomson. 

The  tender  flush  whose  mellow  stain  imbues 

Heaven  with  all  freaks  of  light.  Percival 

3.  Well  matured  ;  softened  by  years  ;  genial ;  jovial. 

May  health  return  to  mellow  age.     Wordsworth. 

As  merry  and  mellow  an  old  bachelor  as  ever  followed  a 

hound.  W.  Irving. 

4.  Warmed  by  liquor ;  slightly  intoxicated.    Addison. 
Mellow,  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Mellowed  (-lod) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mellowing.]    To  make  mellow.  Shak. 

If  the  weather  prove  frosty  to  mellow  it  [the  ground],  they  do 
not  plow  it  again  till  April.  Mortimer. 

The  fervor  of  early  feeling  is  tempered  and  mellowed  by  the 
ripeness  of  age.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

Mel'low,  V.  i.  To  become  mellow ;  as,  ripe  fniit 
Boon  mellows.     "Prosperity  begins  to  meHotti."      Shah. 

Mel'low-ly,  adv.     In  a  mellow  manner. 

Mel'low-ness,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  mellow. 

Mel'lOW-y  (-f),  a._  Soft ;  unctuous.  Drayton, 

II  Mel-lu'oo  (mgl-lu'ko),  n.  (Bot.)  A  climbing  plant 
(Ullucus  officinalis)  of  the  Andes,  having  tuberous  roots 
which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  potatoes. 

Mel'ne  (mgl'ne),  n.    A  miU.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Mel'o-CO-ton'    ( (mgl'o-k6-toon'),  n.     [Sp.  melocoton 

Mel'0-CO-tOOn' )  a  kind  of  peach  tree  and  its  fruit, 
L.  malum  cotonium,  or  cotonea,  or  Cydonia,  a  quince, 
or  quince  tree,  lit.,  apple  of  Cydonia,  Gi.  nrjKov  KvJwi'ioi'. 
See  QuiHCE.]  (Bot.)  (a)  A  quince.  (6)  A  kind  of  peach 
having  one  side  deep  red,  and  the  flesh  yellow.  [Written 
also  malacatoon,  malacotune.'J 

Me-lO'de-On  (me-lo'de-iin  ;  277),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xeA^- 
Sot  musical.  See  Melody,  and  cf.  Odeon.]  1.  (3Ius.)  A 
kind  of  small  reed  organ ;  —  a  portable  form  of  the  sera- 
phine. 

2.  A  music  hall. 

Me-lOd'ic  (me-lSd'Tk),  a.  [L.  melodious,  Gr.  tieXioBv 
k6<;  :  cf.  P.  m-elodique -I  Of  the  nature  of  melody ;  're- 
lating to,  containing,  or  made  up  of,  melody  ;  melodious. 

Me-lod'iCS  (-Iks),  n.  The  department  of  musical 
science  which  treats  of  the  pitch  of  tones,  and  of  the 
laws  of  melody. 

Me-lo'dl-O-graph  (me-lo'dT-S-graf),  n.  \_Melody  -|- 
-graph.2  A  contrivance  for  preserving  a  record  of  musici 
by  recording  the  action  of  the  keys  of  a  musical  instru' 
ment  when  played  upon. 

Me-lO'dl-OUS  (me-lo'di-iis),  a.  [Cf.  P.  melodieux.  Sea 
Melody.]  Containing,  or  producing,  melody ;  musical ; 
agreeable  to  the  ear  by  a  sweet  succession  of  sounds ;  as, 
a  melodious  voice.  "  A  melodious  undertone."  Long- 
fellow. — Me-lo'dl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Me-lo'dl-ous-nesB,  n. 

Mel'o-dlst  (mgl'6-dist),  n.  [Cf.  P.  melodiste.']  A  com- 
poser or  singer  of  melodies. 

Mel'0-dize  (-diz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Melodized 
(-dizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Melodizing  (-di'zing).]  To  make 
melodious  ;  to  form  into,  or  set  to,  melody. 

Mel'0-dlze,  v.  i.  To  make  melody ;  to  compose  melo- 
dies ;  to  harmonize. 

Mel'o-dra'ma  (mgl'o-dra'ma  or  -dra'ma),  n.  [F.  m^ 
lodrame,  fr.  Gr.  jae'Aos  song  +  Spa/ia  drama.]  Formerly, 
a  kind  of  drama  having  a  musical  accompaniment  to 
intensify  the  effect  of  certain  scenes.  Now,  a  drama 
abounding  in  romantic  sentiment  and  agonizing  situa- 
tions, with  a  musical  accompaniment  only  in  parts  which 
are  especially  thrilling  or  pathetic.  In  opera,  a  passage 
in  which  the  orchestra  plays  a  somewhat  descriptive  ac- 
companiment, while  the  actor  speaks ;  as,  the  melodrama 
in  the  gravedigging  scene  of  Beethoven's  "  Fidelio." 

Mel'0-dra-mat'ic  (-dra-mSt'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  melodra- 
maiigue.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  melodrama;  like  or  suit- 
able to  a  melodrama ;  unnatural  in  situation  or  action. 
—  Mel'0-dra-mat'ic-al-ly  (-i-kal-li^),  adv. 

Mel'o-dram'a-tist  (-drSm'a^tist),  n.  One  who  acts 
in,  or  writes,  melodramas. 

Mel'o-drame  (mgl'o-dram  ;  277),  n.  [P.]  Melodrama. 

Mel'o-dy  (mgl'o-dy),  n.  ;  pi.  Melodies  (-diz).  [OE. 
melodie,  P.  melodic,  L.  melodia,  fr.  Gr.  ^ixeAmSi'a  a  singing, 
choral  song,  fr.  /neAmSd;  musical,  melodious  ;  /ae'Aos  song, 
tune  -|-  wSri  song,  feee  Ode.1  1.  A  sweet  or  agreeable 
succession  of  sounds. 

Lulled  with  sound  of  sweetest  melody.  Shah 

2.  (3fus.)  A  rhythmical  succession  of  1  single  tones, 
ranging  for  the  most  part  within  a  given  key,  and  so 
related  together  as  to  form  a  musical  whole,  having 
the  unity  of  what  is  technically  called  a  musical  thought, 
at  once  pleasing  to  the  ear  and  characteristic  in  express 
sion. 

111^°'  Melody  consists  in  a  succession  of  single  tones; 
harmony  is  a  consonance  or  agreement  of  tones,  also  a 
succession  of  consonant  musical  combinations  or  chords. 

3.  The  air  or  tune  of  a  musical  piece. 
Syn.  —  See  Harmony. 

II  Mel'O-e  (mgl'o-e),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  firiXovv  to  probe 
a  wound.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  beetles  without  wings, 
but  having  short  oval  el^ra ;  the  oil  beetles.  These  bee- 
tles are  sometimes  seed  instead  of  cantharides  for  raising 
bUsters.    See  Oil  beetle,  under  Oil. 
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Uel'O-graph  (mgl'o-graf),  n.  [6r.  ^leAos  a  song  + 
■^raph  :  cf.  F.  melographe.']     Same  as  Melodiooraph. 

Mel'O-lon-thicl'l-an  (mgl'o-lSu-thid'I-iai),  n.  [Gr. 
fiijAoAd^'ffr)  the  cockchafer.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  beetle  of  the 
genus  Meloloniha,  and  allied  genera.  See  3Iay  beetle, 
nnder  Mat. 

Mel'on  (mSl'iSn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  melo,  for  melopepo  an 
apple-shaped  melon,  Gr.  /arjAoTreVuy ;  fi-ijAoi'  apple  + 
jrerrM;'  a  species  of  large  melon  ;  c£.  L.  malum  apple.  Cf. 
Marmalade.]  1.  (Bot.)  The  juicyfruit  of  certain  cucur- 
bitaceous  plants,  as  the 
muskmelon,  watermelon, 
and  citron  melon ;  also, 
the  plant  that  produces 
the  fruit. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  large,  or- 
namental, marine,  uni- 
valve shell  of  the  genus 
Melo. 

Melon  beetle  (Zool.),  a 
small  leaf  beetle  (Diabro- 
tica  rittata),  which  damages  the  leaves  of  melon  vmes. 
—  Melon  cactus.  Melon  thistle,  (a)  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  cacta- 
ceous plants  (Melocactus)  having  a  fleshy  and  usually 
globose  stem  with  the  surface  divided  into  spmy  lon- 
gitudinal ridges,  and  bearing  at  the  top  a  prickly  and 
woolly  crown  in  which  the  small  pink  flowers  are  half 
concealed.  M.  com.mimis,  from  the  West  Indies,  is  often 
cultivated,  and  sometimes  called  Turk^s  cap.  (b)  The  re- 
lated genus  Mamillaria,  in  which  the  stem  is  tubercled 
rather  than  ribbed,  and  the  flowers  sometimes  large.  See 
Illust.  under  Cactus. 

Mel'o-pi-a'no  (mSl'6-pt.a'n6),  n.  [Gr.  ii.4\o^  song  -f 
E.  piano.']  A  piano  having  a  mechanical  attachment 
v.hich  enables  the  player  to  prolong  the  notes  at  will. 

Mel'O-plas'tlc  (mSl'o-plSs'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  meloplasty,  or  the  artificial  formation  of  a  new  cheek. 

Mel'O-plas'ty  (mSl'o-pias'ty),  n.  [Gr.  firiKov  an  apple, 
a  cheek  +  -plasty:  cf.  F.  meloplastie.]  (Surg.)  The 
process  of  restoring  a  cheek  which  has  been  destroyed 
wholly  or  in  part. 

II  mel'O-poe'ia  (mel'S-pe'ya),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (neAo- 
irou'a;  fLcAog  song  -|-  notetv  to  make.]  {Mus.)  The  art 
of  forming  melody ;  melody  ;  —  now  often  used  for  a 
melodic  passage,  rather  than  a  complete  melody. 

Mel'O-type  (mel'o-tip),  re..  {Photog.)  A  picture  pro- 
duced by  a  process  in  which  development  after  exposure 
may  be  deferred  indefinitely,  so  as  to  permit  transporta- 
tion of  exposed  plates ;  also,  the  process  itself. 

Mel-pom'e-ne  (mel-p8m'e-ne),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  MeA- 
nofietrq,  lit.,  the  songstress,  fr.  fieXweiv,  fie'Affea-flai,  to 
eing.]    1.  {Class.  3Iyth.)  The  Muse  of  tragedy. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  eighteenth  asteroid. 

Mel'rose  (mgl'roz),  n.    Honey  of  roses. 

Melt  (mSlt),  n.    (Zool.)  See  2d  Milt. 

melt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Melted  {ois.  p.  p.  Mol- 
ten (mol't'n) ) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  MELTma.]  [AS.  meltan  ; 
akin  to  Gr.  ij.e\Sei.v,  E.  malt,  and  prob.  to  E.  smelt,  v. 
V108.  Cf.  Sjielt,  v..  Malt,  Milt  the  spleen.]  1.  To 
reduce  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  as  by  heat ;  to  lique- 
fy ;  as,  to  melt  wax,  tallow,  or  lead ;  to  melt  ice  or  snow. 

2.  Hence  :  To  soften,  as  by  a  warming  or  kindly  influ- 
ence ;  to  relax ;  to  render  gentle  or  susceptible  to  mild 
influences ',  sometimes,  in  a  bad  sense,  to  take  away  the 
firmness  of ;  to  weaken. 

Thou  would'st  have  .  .  .  meZ^etf  down  thy  youth.    ShaJc. 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  liquefy ;  fuse  ;  thaw ;  mollify ;  soften. 

melt,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  changed  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid 
state  imder  the  influence  of  heat ;  as,  butter  and  wax 
melt  at  moderate  temperatures. 

2.  To  dissolve ;  as,  sugar  melts  in  the  mouth. 

3.  Hence  :  To  be  softened ;  to  become  tender,  mild,  or 
gentle ;  also,  to  be  weakened  or  subdued,  as  by  fear. 

My  soul  melieth  for  heaviness.  Ps.  cxix.  28. 

Melting  with  tenderness  and  kind  compassion.       Shak. 

4.  To  lose  distinct  form  or  outline ;  to  blend. 

The  soft,  green,  rounded  hills,  with  their  flowing  outlines, 
overlapping  and  melting  into  each  other.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

6.  To  disappear  by  being  dispersed  or  dissipated ;  as, 
the  fog  melts  away.  Shak. 

melt'a-ble  (-4-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  melted. 

melt'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  melts. 

melt'ing,  n.  Liquefaction ;  the  act  of  causing  (some- 
thing) to  melt,  or  the  process  of  becoming  melted. 

Melting  point  (Chem.),  the  degree  of  temperature  at 
which  a  solid  substance  melts  or  fuses ;  as,  the  melting 
point  of  ice  is  0°  Centigrade  or  32°  Fahr.,  that  of  urea  is 
132°  Centigrade.  —  Melting  pot,  a  vessel  in  which  any- 
thing is  melted ;  a  crucible. 

melt'lng,  a.  Causing  to  melt ;  becoming  melted  ;  — 
used  literally  or  figuratively  ;  as,  a  melting  heat ;  a  melt- 
ing appeal ;  a  melting  mood.  —  Melt'lng-ly,  adv. 

mel'ton  (mgl'tun),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  kind 
of  stout  woolen  cloth  with  unfinished  face  and  without 
Taised  nap.     A  commoner  variety  has  a  cotton  warp. 

memloer  (mSm'ber),  V.  t.  [See  Remembee.]  To  re- 
member ;  to  cause  to  remember  ;  to  mention.     [06j.] 

Klemnber,  n.  [OE.  membre,  F.  membre,  fr.  L.  mem- 
brum;  cf.  Goth,  mimz  flesh,  Skr.  mamsa.]  1.  (Anat.) 
A  part  of  an  animal  capable  oi  performing  a  distinct  of- 
fice ;  an  organ  ;  a  limb. 

We  have  many  members  in  one  body,  and  all  members  have 
not  the  same  office.  Jiom,  xii.  4. 

2.  Hence,  a  part  of  a  whole  ;  an  independent  constitu- 
ent of  a  body  ;  as  :  (a)  A  part  of  a  discourse  or  of  a  pe- 
riod or  sentence ;  a  clause  ;  a  part  of  a  verse,  (b)  (Math.) 
Either  of  the  two  parts  of  an  algebraic  equation,  con- 
nected by  the  sign  of  equality,  (c)  (Engin.)  Any  es- 
sential part,  as  a  post,  tie  rod,  strut,  etc.,  of  a  framed 
structure,  as  a  bridge  truss,  (d)  (Arch.)  Any  part  of 
a  building,  whether  constructional,  as  a  pier,  column, 
lintel,  or  the  like,  or  decorative,  as  a  molding,  or  group 


of  moldings,  (e)  One  of  the  persons  composing  a  soci- 
ety, community,  or  the  like  ;  an  individual  forming  part 
of  an  association ;  as,  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends. 
Compression  member,  Tension  member  {Engin.),  a  mem- 
ber, as  a  rod,  brace,  etc. ,  wliich  is  subjected  to  compres- 
sion or  tension,  respectively. 

Memliered  (mgm'berd),  a.  1.  Having  limbs ; — chiefly 
used  in  composition. 

2.  {Her.)  Having  legs  of  a  different  tincture  from  that 
of  the  body  ;  —  said  of  a  bird  in  heraldic  representations. 

Mem'ber-Shlp,  n.     1.  The  state  of  being  a  member. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  members,  as  of  a  society. 

Mem'bral  (-bral),  a.     {Anat.)  Relating  to  a  member. 

mem'bra-na'ceous  (mSm'bra-na'shus),  a.  [L.  mem- 
branaceus.']    1.  Same  as  Membramods.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  {Bot.)  Tliin  and  rather  soft  or  pliable,  as  the  leaves 
of  the  rose,  peach  tree,  and  aspen  poplar. 

mem'brane  (mSm'bran),  n.  [_¥.,  fr.  L.  membrana 
the  skin  that  covers  the  separate  members  of  the  body, 
fr.  L.  membrum.  See  Member.]  {Anat.)  A  thin  layer 
or  fold  of  tissue,  usually  supported  by  a  fibrous  network, 
serving  to  cover  or  line  some  part  or  organ,  and  often 
secreting  or  absorbing  certain  fluids. 

(!^°°  The  term  is  also  often  applied  to  the  thin,  ex- 
panded parts,  of  various  texture,  both  in  animals  and 
vegetables. 

Adventitious  membrane,  a  membrane  connecting  parts 
not  usually  connected,  or  of  a  dilierent  texture  from  the 
ordinary  connection ;  as,  the  membrane  of  a  cicatrix.  — 
Jacob's  membrane.  See  under  Retina.  —  Mucous  mem- 
branes {Anat.),  the  membranes  lining  passages  and  cav- 
ities which  communicate  with  the  exterior,  as  well  as 
ducts  and  receptacles  of  secretion,  and  habitually  secret- 
ing mucus. —  Schnelderian  membrane.  (Anat.)  See  ScHNEI- 
derian.  —  Serous  membranes  {Anat.),^  the  membranes,  like 
the  peritoneum  and  pleura,  which  Ime,  or  lie  in,  cavities 
having  no  obvious  outlet,  and  secrete  a  serous  fluid. 

mem-bra'ne-OUS  (mem-bra'ne-us),  a.  [L.  membra- 
netis  of  parchment.]     See  Membranous. 

Mem'bra-nif'er-OUS  (mem'bra-mf'er-ils),  a.  [Mem- 
brane -f-  -ferous.]     Having  or  producing  membranes. 

Mem-bra'ni-form  (mem-bra'nt-fSrm),  a.  [Membrane 
+  -form  :  cf.  F.  membraniforme.~\  Having  the  form  of 
a  membrane  or  of  parchment. 

Mem'bra-nol'0-gy  (mem'bra-nSl'o-jjf ),  n.  [Membrane 
-\-  -logy.]     The  science  which  treats  of  membranes. 

Mem'bra-nous  (mem'bra-nus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  membra- 
neux.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or  resembling, 
membrane  ;  as,  a  membranous  covering  or  lining. 

2.  (Bot.)  Membranaceous. 

Membranous  croup  (Med.),  true  croup.    See  Ceoup. 

Me-men'tO  (me-men't6),  n. ;  pi.  Mementos  (-toz). 
[L.,  remember,  be  mindful,  imper.  of  meminisse  to  re- 
member. See  Mention.]  A  hint,  suggestion,  token,  or 
memorial,  to  awaken  memory ;  that  which  reminds  or 
recalls  to  memory ;  a  souvenir. 

Seasonable  mementos  may  be  useful.  Bacon. 

II  Me-mln'na  (me-mm'na),  n.  (Zool.)  A  small  deer- 
let,  or  chevrotain,  of  India. 

niem'non  (mgm'nSn),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Mc'/tivioi',  lit., 
the  Steadfast,  Resolute,  the  son  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora, 
and  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  killed  by  Achilles.]  (Antiq.) 
A  celebrated  Egyptian  statue  near  Thebes,  said  to  have 
the  property  of  emitting  a  liarplike  sound  at  sunrise. 

Mem'Oir  (mem'wor  or  mem'-;  277),  or  pi.  Mem'- 
Oirs  (-w5rz),  n.  [F.  memoire,  m.,  memorandum,  fr. 
memoire,  f . ,  memory,  L.  tnemoria.  See  Memory.]  1.  A 
memorial  account;  a  history  composed  from  personal 
experience  and  memory ;  an  account  of  transactions  or 
events  (usually  written  in  familiar  style)  as  they  are  re- 
membered by  the  writer.    See  History,  2. 

2.  A  memorial  of  any  individual ;  a  biography ;  often, 
a  biography  written  without  special  regard  to  method 
and  completeness. 

3.  An  account  of  something  deemed  noteworthy ;  an 
essay ;  a  record  of  investigations  of  any  subject ;  the 
journals  and  proceedings  of  a  society. 

Mem'Oir-ist,  n.    A  writer  of  memoirs. 

II  mem'O-ra-bil'i-a  (mem'o-ra-bTl'I-a),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr. 
memorabilis  memorable.  See  Memorable.]  Things  re- 
markable and  worthy  of  remembrance  or  record ;  also, 
the  record  of  them. 

Mem'0-ra-bil'i-ty  (-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  memorable. 

Mem'O-ra-ble  (m5m'6-ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  memorabilis, 
fr.  memorare  to  bring  to  remembrance,  fr.  memor  mind- 
ful, remembering.  See  Memory,  and  cf.  Memorabilia.] 
Worthy  to  be  remembered  ;  very  important  or  remarka^ 

ble.  —  Mem'0-ra-ble-ness,  m.  —  Mem'o-ra-bly,  adv. 

Surviving  fame  to  gain. 
By  tombs,  by  books,  by  memorable  deeds.    Sir  J.  Davies. 

Mern'O-rail'dum  (-ran'dtim),  re.  /  pi.  E.  Memoran- 
dums (-diimz),  L.  Memoranda  (-da).  [L.,  something  to 
be  remembered,  neut.  of  memorandus,  fut.  pass.  p.  of 
memorare.  See  Memorable.]  1.  A  record  of  some- 
thing which  it  is  desired  to  remember ;  a  note  to  help 
the  memory. 

I  .  .  .  entered  a  memorandum  in  my  pocketbook.    Guardian. 

I  wish  you  would,  as  opportunity  offers,  make  memorandums 
of  the  regulations  of  the  academies.  Sir  J.  Jieynolds. 

2.  (Law)  A  brief  or  informal  note  in  writing  of  some 
transaction,  or  an  outline  of  an  intended  instrument ;  an 
instrument  drawn  up  in  a  brief  and  compendious  form. 

Memorandum  check,  a  check  given  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  indebtedness,  but  with  the  understanding  that  it 
will  not  be  presented  at  bank  unless  the  maker  fails  to 
take  it  up  on  the  day  the  debt  becomes  due.  It  usually 
has  Mem.  written  on  its  face. 

Mem'o-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  memoratus,  p.  p.  of  memo- 
rare.     See  Memorable.]     To  commemorate.     [OJi.] 

Mem'o-ra-tive  (-r4-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mimoratif.] 
Commemorative.     [Obs.]  Hammond. 


II  Me-mo'rl-a  (me-mo'rT-a),  re.     [L.]    Memory. 
Memoria  technica,  technical  memory ;  a  contrivance  for 
aiding  the  memory. 

me-mo'ri-al  (-«!),  a.     [F.  memorial,  L.  memoriulis, 
fr.  memoria.    See  Memory.]    1.  Serving  to  preserve  re- 
membrance ;  commemorative ;  as,  a  memorial  building. 
There  high  in  air,  memorial  of  my  name, 
Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame.       Pope, 

2.  Contained  in  memory ;  as,  a  memorial  possession. 

3.  Mnemonic  ;  assisting  the  memory. 

This  succession  of  Aspirate,  Soft,  and  Hard,  may  be  expressed 
by  the  memorial  word  ASH.  Skeat 

Memorial  Day.    Same  as  Decobation  Day.    [  U.  S.] 

Me-mo'ri-al,  re.  [Cf.  F.  memorial.]  1.  Anything 
intended  to  preserve  the  memory  of  a  person  or  event ; 
something  which  serves  to  keep  something  else  in  re- 
membrance ;'  a  monument.  Macaulay, 

Churches  have  names  ;  some  as  memorials  of  peace,  some  of 
wisdom,  some  in  memory  of  the  Trinity  itself.  Hooker, 

2.  A  memorandum ;  a  record.  [Obs.  or  i?.]  Hayward, 

3.  A  written  representation  of  facts,  addressed  to  the 
government,  or  to  some  branch  of  it,  or  to  a  society,  etc.> 
—  often  accompanied  with  a  petition. 

4.  Memory  ;  remembrance.     [Obs,] 

Precious  is  the  memorial  of  the  just.  Evelyn- 

5.  (Diplomacy)  A  species  of  informal  state  paper, 
much  used  in  negotiation. 

Me-mo'li-al-ist,  re.  [Cf.  F.  mSmorialiste.]  One  whO' 
writes  or  signs  a  memorial. 

Me-mo'ri-al-ize  (-Tz),  v,  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Memorial- 
ized (-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Memorializing  (-I'zing).] 
To  address  or  petition  by  a  memorial ;  to  present  a  me- 
morial to ;  as,  to  memorialize  the  legislature.      T.  Hook. 

Me-mo'ri-al-i'zer  (-T'zer),  n.  One  who  petitions  by  a 
memorial.  T.  Hook. 

Mem'0-rlst  (mSm'o-rTst),  re.  [See  Memorize.]  One 
who,  or  that  which,  causes  to  be  remembered.     [Obs.] 

II  Me-mor'1-ter  (me-mor'i-ter),  adv.  [L.,  fr.  memor 
mindful.     See  MiMORAELE.]    By,  or  from,  memory. 

Mem'O-rize  (mem'6-riz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Memo- 
rized (-rizd) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  re.  Memorizing  (-ri'zTng).] 
[See  Memory.]  1.  To  cause  to  be  remembered ;  hence, 
to  record.     [Obs.] 

They  neglect  to  memorize  their  conquest.      Spenser. 
They  meant  to  .  .  .  memorize  another  Golgotha.    Shak, 

2.  To  commit  to  memory ;  to  learn  by  heart. 

Mem'O-ry  (-ry),  «. ;  pi.  Memories  (-iTz).  [OE.  mem- 
orie,  OF.  memoire,  memorie,  F.  memoire,  L.  memoria, 
f r.  memor  mindful ;  cf.  mora  delay.  Cf.  Demur,  Mab- 
tte.  Memoir,  Remember.]  1.  The  faculty  of  the  mind 
by  which  it  retains  the  knowledge  of  previous  thoughts, 
impressions,  or  events. 

Memoi-y  is  the  purveyor  of  reason.  Bambler,. 

2.  Tlie  reach  and  positiveness  with  which  a  persoci 
can  remember ;  the  strength  and  trustworthiness  of  one's 
power  to  reach  and  represent  or  to  recall  the  past ;  as, 
his  memory  was  never  wrong. 

3.  The  actual  and  distinct  retention  and  recognition 
of  past  ideas  in  the  mind  ;  remembrance ;  as,  in  memory 
of  youth  ;  memories  of  foreign  lands. 

4.  The  time  within  which  past  events  can  be  or  are 
remembered ;  as,  within  the  memory  of  man. 

And  what,  before  thy  memory,  was  done 

From  the  beginning.  Miltoiu 

5.  Something,  or  an  aggregate  of  things,  remembered ;. 
hence,  character,  conduct,  etc.,  as  preserved  in  remem- 
brance, history,  or  tradition ;  posthumous  fame  ;  as,  the. 
war  became  only  a  memory. 

The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.       Prov.  x.  7. 

That  ever-hving  man  of  memory,  Henry  the  Fifth.      Shak, 

The  Nonconformists  .  .  .  have,  as  a  body,  always  venerated. 

her  [Elizabeth's]  memory,  Macaulay. 

6.  A  memorial.     [Obs,] 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours.       Shak, 

Syn.  — Memory,  Remembrance,  Recollection,  Remi- 
niscence. Memory  is  the  generic  term,  denoting  the 
power  by  which  we  reproduce  past  impressions.  Remem- 
brance is  an  exercise  of  that  power  when  things  occur 
spontaneously  to  our  thoughts.  In  recollection  we  make 
a  distinct  elfort  to  collect  again,  or  call  back,  what  we- 
know  has  been  formerly  in  the  mind.  Reminiscence  is 
intermediate  between  remembrance  and  recollection, 
being  a  conscious  process  of  recalling  past  occurrences, 
but  without  that  full  and  varied  reference  to  particular 
things  which  characterizes  recollection,  "  When  an  idea 
again  recurs  without  the  operation  of  the  like  object  on 
the  external  sensory,  it  is  remembrance ;  if  it  be  sought 
after  by  the  mind,  and  with  pain  and  endeavor  found, 
and  brought  again  into  view,  it  is  recollection,''''      Locke, 

To  draw  to  memory,  to  put  on  record ;  to  record.    [Obs,'\> 

Chaucer,    Oower. 

Mem'phl-an  (mSm'ft-on),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ancient  city  of  Memphis  in  Egypt ;  hence,  Egyptian  ,  as, 
Memphian  darkness. 

Men  (mSn),  re.,  pi.  of  Man. 

Men,  pron,  [OE.  me,  men,  "  Not  the  plural  of  man, 
but  a  weakened  form  of  the  word  mare  itself."  Skeat.] 
A  man  ;  one  ;  —  used  with  a  verb  in  the  singidar,  and 
corresponding  to  the  present  indefinite  one  or  they. 
[Obs,]  Piers  Ploivman. 

Men  moot  give  silver  to  the  poure  friars.         Chaucer 
A  privy  thief,  men  clepetli  death.  Chaucer. 

Me-nac'can-ite  (me-mXk'kSn-It),  n,  [From  Menaccan, 
in  Cornwall,  where  it  was  first  found.]  (Min.)  An  iroi!- 
black  or  steel-gray  mineral,  consistuig  chietiy  of  the 
oxides  of  iron  and  titanium.  It  is  commonly  massive, 
but  occurs  also  in  rhombohedral  crystals.  Called  alao 
titanic  iron  ore,  and  ilmenile, 

Men'aoe  (mSn'Ss  j  48),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  minaciae  tlireata, 
menaces,  fr.  minax,  -acis,  projecting,  threatening,  mi- 
nae  projecting  points  or  pinnacles,  threats.  Cf.  Ame- 
nable, Dehhan,  Imminent,  Minatory.]   The  show  of  aEi 
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intention  to  inflict  evil ;  a  threat  or  threatening  ;  indica- 
tion of  a  probable  evil  or  catastrophe  to  come. 

His  [the  pope's]  commands,  his  rebukes,  his  menaces.  Milman. 
The  dark  menace  of  the  distant  war.  JJryden. 

Men'ace  (mgn'as ;  48),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Menaced 
(-ast)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Menacimg  (-a-slng).]  [OF.  me- 
nacier,  F.  menacer.  See  Menace,  n.]  1.  To  express  or 
show  an  intention  to  inflict,  or  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of 
inflicting,  evil  or  injury  upon ;  to  threaten ;  —  usually 
followed  by  with  before  the  harm  threatened;  as,  to 
menace  a  country  with  war. 

My  master  .  .  .  did  menace  me  with  death.        Shak. 

2.  To  threaten,  as  an  evil  to  be  inflicted. 

By  oath  he  menaced 
Revenge  upon  the  cardinal.  Shak. 

Men'ace,  v.  i.  To  act  in  a  threatening  manner  j  to 
wear  a  threatening  aspect. 

Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ?  Shak. 

Men'a-cer  (-a-ser),  n.     One  who  menaces. 

Men'a-cing-ly,  adv.     In  a  threatening  manner. 

II  m^'nage'  (ma'nazh'),  re.     See  Manege. 

II  in^'nage'  (ma'nazh'),  re.  [See  Menasbrie.]  A  col- 
lection of  animals;  a  menagerie.     [06^.]        ^  Addison. 

Men-ag'er-le  (men-Szh'er-i^  or  me-naj'er-i ;  'ill),  re. 
[F.  menagerie.  It.  menager  to  keep  house,  menage  house- 
hold. See  Menial,  Mansion.]  1.  A  place  where  ani- 
mals are  kept  and  trained. 

2.  A  collection  of  wild  or  exotic  animals,  kept  for  ex- 
hibition. 

Men'a-gogue  (mSn'a-gSg),  re.  [F.  menagogue,  fr.  Gr. 
firiv  month  -f  ayw-yos  leadiug.]     (Med.)   Emmenagogue. 

II  Me-na'ion  (me-na'ySn),  re.  ;  pi.  Mbnaia  (-ya).  [NL., 
from  Gr.  ^iji/aios  monthly.]  [Eccl.)  A  work  of  twelve 
volumes,  each  containing  the  oiHces  in  the  Greek  Church 
for  a  month ;  also,  each  volume  of  the  same.       Shipley. 

Men'ald  (mSn'Sld),  )  a.  Covered  vrith  spots ;  specliled ; 

Men'lld  (mgn'ild),   (      variegated.     [Ois.] 

Mend  (mSnd),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Mended  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Mending.]     [Abbrev.  fr.   amend.    See  Amend.] 

1.  To  repair,  as  anything  that  is  torn,  broken,  defaced, 
decayed,  or  the  like  ;  to  restore  from  partial  decay,  inju- 
ry, or  defacement ;  to  patch  up ;  to  put  in  shape  or  order 
again  ;  to  re-create  ;  as,  to  mend  a  garment  or  a  machine. 

2.  To  alter  for  the  better ;  to  set  right ;  to  reform ; 
hence,  to  quicken  ;  as,  to  mend  one's  manners  or  pace. 

The  best  service  they  could  do  the  state  was  to  mend  the  lives 
of  the  persons  who  composed  it.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  To  help  ;  to  advance ;  to  further  ;  to  add  to. 
Though  in  some  lands  the  grass  is  but  short,  yet  it  mends  gar- 
den herbs  and  fruit.  Mortimer. 

You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  improve ;  help ;  better ;  emend ;  amend ; 
correct ;  rectify ;  reform. 

Mend,  v.  i.  To  grow  better ;  to  advance  to  a  better 
etate  ;  to  become  improved.  Shak. 

Mend'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  mended. 
Men-da'CiOUS  (mgn-da'shiis),  a.     [L.  mendax,  -acis, 
lying,  cf.  7nere(i7-i  to  lie.]     1.  Given  to  deception  or  false- 
hood ;  lying  ;  as,  a  mendacious  person. 

2.  False ;    counterfeit ;    containing  falsehood ;    as,   a 
mendacious  statement. 
— Men-da 'clous-ly,  ndtj.— Men-da'clous-ness,  re. 

Men-dac'i-ty    (men-dSs'i-ty),  re.  ;  pi.    Mendacities 
(-ttz).     [L.  mendacilas.']     1.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing mendacious ;  a  hahit  of  lying.  Macaulay. 
2.  A  falsehood ;  a  lie.                             Sir  T.  Browne. 
Syn.— Lying;  deceit;  untruth;  falsehood. 
Mend'er  (mend'er),  re.     One  who  mends  or  repairs. 
Men'dl-ant  (men'di-ant),  n.    See  Mendinant.    [06s.] 
Men'dl-can-cy  (mgn'di-kon-sj),  re.     The  condition  of 
being  mendicant ;  beggary ;  begging.  Burke. 
Men'di-cant  (-kant),  a.     [L.  mendicans,  -antis,^  p.  pr. 
of  mendicare  to  beg,  fr.  mendicus  beggar,  indigent.] 
Practicmg  beggary  ;  begging ;  living  on  alms  ;  as,  men- 
dicant friars. 

Mendicant  orders  (R.  C.  Ch.),  certain  monastic  orders 
which  are  forbidden  to  acquire  landed  property  and  are 
required  to  be  supported  by  alms,  esp.  the  Franciscans, 
the  Dominicans,  the  Carmelites,  and  the  Augustinians. 

Men'dl-cant,  re.  A  beggar ;  esp.,  one  who  makes  a 
business  of  begging ;  specifically,  a  begging  friar. 

Men'dl-cate  (-kat),  v.  i.  &i.  [L.  mendicatus,  p.  p.  of 
mendicare  to  beg.]    To  beg.     [-B.]  Johnson. 

Men'di-ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  n.  The  act  or  practice  of 
begging  ;  beggary  ;  mendicancy.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Men-dic'i-ty  (mSn-dls'i-ty),  n.     [L.  niendicitas:  cf. 
F.  mendicite.    See  Mendicant.]    The  practice  of  beg- 
ging ;  the  life  of  a  beggar  ;  mendicancy.  Rom.  of  B. 
Men'di-nant  (men'di-nant),  re.     A  mendicant  or  beg- 
ging friar.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 
Mend'ment  (mend'ment),  re.     Amendment.     [06s.] 
Men'dole  (mgn'dol),  re.     [Cf.  F.  mendol,  mendole."] 
{Zo'dl. )  The  cackerel. 

Men'dre-gal  (men'dre-gal),  re.     (Zool.)  Medregal. 
Mends  (mendz),  re.    See  Amends.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Menge  (menj),  V.  i.  limp.  Mente,  Meinte  ;  p.  p. 
Ment,  Meint.]  [See  Mingle.]  To  mix.  [06s.]  Spenser. 
Men-ha'den  (men-ha'd'n),  re.  (Zool.)  An  American 
marine  fish  of  the  Herring  family  {Brevooriia  iyrannus), 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  oil  and  as  a  component  of  ferti- 
lizers ;  —  called  also  mossbunker,  bony  fish,  chebog,  pogy, 
hardhead,  whitefish,  etc, 
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Menhaden. 


Men'hlr  (mgnlier),  re.  [F.,  fr.  Armor,  men  stone  + 
hir  high.]  A  large  atone  set  upright  in  olden  times  as  a 
memorial  or  monument.  Many,  of  unknown  date,  are 
found  in  Brittany  and  throughout  Northern  Europe. 

Men'ial  (men'yal  or  me'ni-al ;  106),  a.  [OE.  meneal, 
fr.  meine,  maine,  household,  OF.  maisniee,  maisnie,  LL. 
mansionalicum.  See  Mansion,  and  cf .  Meine,  re.,  Meiny.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  retinue  or  train  of  servants ;  per- 
forming servile  office ;  serving. 

Two  menial  doga  before  their  master  pressed.    Dryden. 

2.  Pertaining  to  servants,  esp.  domestic  servants  ;  serv- 
ile; low;  mean.     '■'■Menial  offices."  Swift. 

Men'ial,  re.  1.  A  domestic  servant  or  retainer,  esp. 
one  of  liumble  rank ;  one  employed  in  low  or  servile  offices. 

2.  A  person  of  a  servile  character  or  disposition. 

M^'nlfere's'  dls-ease'  (mt'nySrz'  diz-ez').  (Med.) 
A  disease  characterized  by  deafness  and  vertigo,  result- 
ing in  incoordination  of  movement.  It  is  supposed  to 
depend  upon  a  morbid  condition  of  the  semicircular 
canals  of  the  internal  ear.  ]!7amed  after  Meniere,  a 
French  physician. 

Men'f-llte  (mgnl-lit),  re.  [P.  minilite;  —  so  called 
because  it  is  foimd  at  Menilmontant,  near  Paris.]  {Min.) 
See  Opal. 

Me-nin'ge-al  (me-ntn'je-al),  a.  (Anai.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  meninges. 

Me-nln'ges  (-jez),  re.  pL;  sing.  Meninx  (-ninks'). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiijviy^,  -'T/os,  a  membrane.]  (Anat.)  The 
three  membranes  that  envelop  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ; 
the  pia  mater,  dura  mater,  and  arachnoid  membrane. 

Men'ln-gi'tls  (mgn'Tn-ji'tis),  re.  [NL.  See  Menin- 
ges, and  -ms.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

Corebro-spinal  meningitis.    See  vmder  Cekebeo-spinal. 

Me-nls'cal  (me-nTslial),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  having 
the  form  of,  a  meniscus. 

Me-nls'cold  (-koid),  a.  IMeniscus  -f-  -oid.']  Con- 
cavo-convex, like  a  meniscus. 

Me-nis'CUS  (-kiis),  re. ;  pi.  L.  Menisci  (-si),  E.  Mb- 
NisccsEs   (-kiis-gz).      [NL.,  from  Gr.   /niji/iWo!, 
dim.  of  /U.7J1T)  the  moon.]     1.  A  crescent. 

2.  (Opt.)  A  lens  convex  on  one  side  and  con- 
cave on  the  other. 

3.  {Anat.)  An  interarticular  synovial  carti- 
lage or  membrane  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  interverte- 
bral synovial  disks  in  some  parts  of  the  vertebral 
column  of  birds.  Meniscus 

Converging  menisciu,  SlTerging   meniscus.    See        (x) 
Lens. 

Men'l-sper-ma'ceous  (mgn'T-sper-ma'shUs),  a.  [Gr. 
Hijvri  the  moon  +  <nre'p|aa  seed.]  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to 
a  natural  order  {Menispermacese)  of  climbing  plants  of 
which  moonseed  {Menispermum)  is  the  type. 

Men'l-sper'mic  (-sper'mik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  ob- 
tained from,  moonseed  {Menispermum),  or  other  plants 
of  the  same  family,  as  the  Anamirta  Cocculus. 

Men'i-sper'mlne  (-mtn  or  -men),  n.  [Cf.  F.  me.ni- 
spermine.']  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  distinct  from  picrotoxin 
and  obtained  from  the  cocculus  indicus(the  fruit  of  Ana- 

Z'  leu^Cocculus,  formerly  Menispermum  Cocculus)  as  a 
te,  crystalline,  tasteless  powder  ;  —  called  also  men- 
ispermina. 

Men'l-ver  (mgnl-ver),  n.  [OF.  menuver,  menuveir, 
menuvair,  a  grayish  fur ;  menu  small  +  voir  a  kind  of 
fur.    See  Minute,  a.,  and  Vaik.]     Same  as  Miniver. 

Men'non-ist  (men'non-ist),  1  re.     {Eccl.  Mist.)  One  of 

Men'non-lte  (mgn'nSn-it),  )  a  small  denomination 
of  Christians,  so  called  from  J/ereno  Simons  of  Friesland, 
their  founder.  They  believe  that  the  New  Testament  is 
the  only  rule  of  faith,  that  there  is  no  original  sin,  that 
infants  should  not  be  baptized,  and  that  Christians  ought 
not  to  take  oath,  hold  office,  or  render  military  service. 

Men'O-branch  (mgn'o-brSnk), 

II  Men'o-bran'chus  (-brSn'kiis), 
[NL.  menobranchus,  fr.  Gr. 
fj.ev€t.v   to  remain 
+  ^p&yyiov    a 
gill.]     {Zool.)  A 
large      aquatic 
American    sala- 
mander of  the  he- 
rnia Necturus,  Menobranch 
having  permanent                  (Necturus  maculatus). 
external  giUs. 

II  Men'0-lO'gi-um  (mgn'o-lo'ji-um), )  re. ;  pi.  L.  Meno- 
Me-nol'O-gy  (me-nol'o-jy),  (      LOGLi  (-a),  E. 

Menologies  (-jtz).  [NL.  menologium,  fr.  Gr.  ja^i/  month 
-f-  Aoyos  discourse  ;  cf.  F.  menologe.']  1.  A  register  of 
months.  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  {Gr.  Church)  A  brief  calendar  of  the  lives  of  thf, 
saints  for  each  day  in  the  year,  or  a  simple  remembrance 
of  those  whose  lives  are  not  written. 

Men'O-pause  (mgn'6-paz),  re.  [Gr.  fi-rjv  month  + 
va-ueiv  to  cause  to  cease."  See  Menses.]  (Med.)  The 
period  of  natural  cessation  of  menstruation.  See  Change 
of  life,  under  Change. 

II  Men'o-po'ma  (-po'ma),     1  re.     [NL.  menopoma,  fr. 
Men'O-pome  (men'o-pom),  )      Gr.  /aeVeic  to  remain  + 
TTw/xa  lid.]     {Zool.)  The  hellbender. 

II  Men'or-rha'gl-a  (men'or-ra'jT-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
m^j/  month  +  prjywi'at  to  break.]  {Med.)  {a)  Profuse 
menstruation.  (6)  Any  profuse  bleeding  from  the  uterus , 
metrorrhagia. 

II  Me-nos'ta-SlS  (me-n5s'ta-sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ix-ijv 
month  +  ia-ravai.  to  stop.]     {Med.)   Stoppage  of  the 
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Men'OB-ta'Uon  (mSn'Ss-ta'shiln),  re.  {Med.)  Same  as 
Menostasis. 

Men'ow  (mgn'o),  re.    {Zool.)  A  minnow. 

Men'-pleas'er  (-plez'er),  re.  One  whose  motive  is  to 
please  men  or  the  world,  rather  than  God.      Eph.  vi.  6. 

Men'sal  (mgn'sal),  a.    [L.  mensalis,  fr.  mensa  table.] 
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Belonging  to  the  table  ;  transacted  at  table  ;  as,  mensci 
conversation. 

Men'sal  (mgn'sal),  a.  [L.  mensis  month.]  Occurring 
once  in  a  month ;  montlily. 

Mense   (mgns),  re.     [OE.  menske,  AS.  mennisc  hu- 
man, man.   See  Man.]   Manliness  ;  dignity ;  comeliness ; 
civility.     IProv.  Eng.  &  Scot.']  —  Mense'ful  (-ful),  a.    _ 
—  Mense'lesB,  a.  J 

Mense,  v.  t.    To  grace.     IProv.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  ■ 

JlMen'seS  (mgn'sez),  re.  pi.     [L.  mensis  month,  pi.    ■ 
menses  months,  and  the  monthly  courses  of  women.    Cf. 
Month.]      {Med.)   The  catamenial  or   menstrual   dis- 
charge, a  periodic  flow  of  blood  or  bloody  fluid  from 
the  uterus  or  female  generative  organs. 

Men'Stm-al  (mgn'stru-al),  a.  [L.  menslrualis :  cf. 
F.  inenstruel.  See  Menstkuous.]  1.  Recurring  once  a 
month ;  monthly ;  gone  through  in  a  month ;  as,  the  men- 
strual revolution  of  the  moon  ;  pertaining  to  monthly 
changes  ;  as,  the  menstrual  equation  of  the  sun's  place. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  menses;  as,  menstrual  dis- 
charges ;  the  ■menstrual  period. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  menstruum.  Bacon. 
Men'Stru-ant   (-ant),   a.     [L.   menstruans,  p.  pr.  of 

menstruare  to  have  a  monthly  term,  fr.  menstruus.    See 
Menstruods.]     Subject  to  monthly  flowmg  or  menses. 

Men'Stni-ate  (-at),  a.     Menstmous.     [06s.] 

Men'stru-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Menstruated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Menstruating  (-a'ting).]  To 
discharge  the  menses  ;  to  have  the  catamenial  flow. 

Men'Stru-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  re.  The  discharge  of  the 
menses  ;  also,  the  state  or  the  period  of  menstruating. 

Men'Strae  (mgn'stru),  re.  [Cf.  F.  menstrues.  Sea 
Menstruous.]    The  menstrual  flux ;  menses.     [06s.] 

Men'stru-OUS  (-stru-iis),  a.  [L.  menstruus,  fr.  men- 
sis  month.  Cf.  Menstruum.]  1.  Having  the  monthlj 
flow  or  discharge  ;  menstruating. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  monthly  flow ;  catamenial. 

Men'Stru-um  (-um),  re.  ;  pi.  E.  Mensteuums  (-iimz), 
L.  Menstrua  (-a).     [L.  menstruus.    See  Menstruous.] 
Any  substance  which  dissolves  a  solid  body  ;  a  solvent. 
The  proper  menstruum  to  dissolve  metal.         Bacon. 

All  liquors  are  called  vienstruums  which  are  used  as  dissolv- 
ents, or  to  extract  the  virtues  of  ingredients  by  infusion  or 
decoction.  Quincy. 

^W^  The  use  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  soma 
notion  of  the  old  chemists  about  the  influence  of  the 
moon  in  the  preparation  of  dissolvents.  Johnson. 

Men'SU-ra-bil'l-ty  (mgu'shu-ra-bTl'I-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
mensurabilite.]    The  quality  of  being  mensurable. 

Men'SU-ra-ble  (mgn'shu-ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  mensurabilit, 
fr.  mensurare  to  measure,  fr.  mensura  measure  :  cf.  F. 
mensurable.  See  Measurable,  Measure.]  Capable  of 
being  measured ;  measurable. 

Men'SU-ra-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mensurable ;  measurableness. 

Men'SU-ial  (-ral),  a.  [L.  mensuralis.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  measure. 

Men'SU-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  mensuratus,  p.  p.  of 
mensurare.    See  Measure,  v.]    To  measure.    [06s.] 

Men'SU-ra'tion  (men'shu-ra'shiin),  re.  [L.  mensura- 
tio  :  cf .  F.  mensuration.]  i.  The  act,  process,  or  art,  of 
measuring. 

2.  That  branch  of  apphed  geometry  which  gives  rules 
for  finding  the  length  of  lines,  the  areas  of  surfaces,  or 
the  volumes  of  solids,  from  certain  simple  data  of  lines 
and  angles. 

-ment  (-ment).  [F.  -ment,  L.  -mentum.]  A  suffix 
denoting  that  ■which  does  a  thing ;  an  act  or  process  ;  the 
result  of  an  act  or  process ;  state  or  condition ;  as,  ali- 
ment,  that  which  nourishes,  ornament,  increment ;  frag- 
ment, piece  broken,  segment ;  abridgre!ere<,  act  of  abridg- 
ing, imprisonreiere^, movement,  adjournmerei/  amazemere<, 
state  of  being  amazed,  astonishmerei. 

Ment  (mSnt), p.p.  of  Menge. 

II  Men'ta-gra  (mgn'ta-gra),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  mentiim 
chin  -f  Gr.  a-ypa  a  catching.]     {Med.)  Sycosis. 

Men'tal  (-tal),  a.  [L.  mentum  the  chin.]  {Anat.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chin ;  genian  ;  as,  the  ■minted 
nerve ;  the  mental  region. 

Men'tal,  re.  {Zool.)  A  plate  or  scale  covering  the 
mentum  or  chin  of  a  fish  or  reptile. 

Men'tal,  a.    [F.,  fr.  L.  mentalis,  fr.  mens,  mentis, 
the  mind;  akin  to  E.  mind.    See  Mind.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  mind ;  intellectual ;  as,  mental  faculties ; 
mental  operations,  conditions,  or  exercise. 
What  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth  1  Shak. 

Mental  alienation,  insanity.  —  Mental  arithmetic,  the  art 
or  practice  of  solving  arithmetical  problems  by  mental 
processes,  unassisted  by  written  figures. 

Men-tal'i-ty  (mgn-tSl'I-ty),  re.  Quality  or  state  of 
mind.    "  The  same  hard  mere(aZi7i/. "  Emerson. 

Men'tal-ly  (mgn'tal-ly),  adv.  In  the  mind ;  in  thought 
or  meditation  :  intellectually  ;  in  idea. 

II  Men'tha  (-tha),  n.  [L.  See  Mint  the  plant.]  {Bot.) 
A  widely  distributed  genus  of  fragrant  herbs,  including 
the  peppermint,  spearmint,  etc.  The  plants  have  small 
flowers,  usually  arranged  in  dense  axillary  clusters. 

Men'thene  (mgn'then),  re.  IMenthoX  -\-  terpene.] 
{Chem.)  A  colorless  liquid  hydrocarbon  resembling  oil 
of  turpentine,  obtained  by  dehydrating  menthol.  It  has 
an  agreeable  odor  and  a  cooling  taste. 

Men'OlOl  (men'thol),  re.  IMentha.  -f  -ol.]  {Chem.) 
A  white,  crystalline,  aromatic  substance  resembling  cam- 
phor, extracted  from  oil  of  peppermint  {Mentha) ;  — 
called  also  Tnint  camphor  or  peppermint  camphor. 

Mcn'thyl  (-thTl),  re.  I3fentha,  -f  -yl.]  {Che^m.)  A 
compound  radical  forming  the  base  of  menthol. 

Men'tl-CUl'tUr-al  (mgn'tT-kiil'tiir-al ;  135),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  mental  culture  ;  serving  to  improve  or 
strengthen  the  mind.     [iJ.] 

Men'tion  (mSn'shiiu),  re.  [OE.  mencioun,  F.  mention, 
L.  mentio,  from  the  root  of  meminisse  to  remember. 
See  Mind.]     A  speaking  or  notice  of  anything,  —  usually 
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In  a  brief  or  ciiraory  manner.    Used  especially  in  the 
phrase  to  make  mention  of. 

I  will  make  luetition  of  thy  righteousness.    Fs.  Ixii.  16. 
And  sleep  in  dull,  cold  mai-ble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of.  Shak. 

Men'tlon  (mSn'shun),  V.  t.     [imp.  &p,  p.  Mientioned 
(-shund) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mentioning.]    [Cf.  F.  mention- 
ner.]   To  make  mention  of ;  to  speak  brietly  of ;  to  name. 
I  will  mention  the  loving-kindnesses  of  tlie  Lord.    Is.  Ixiii.  7. 
Men'tion-a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.     Fit  to  be  mentioned. 
Men'tO-meck-e'll-au   (mSn'to-mSk-e'lI-an),   a.      [1st 
mental  -\-  Meckelian.^     (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
chin  and  lower  jaw.  —  n.    The  bone  or  cartilage  forming 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw  in  some  adult 
animals  and  the  young  of  others. 

Men'tor  (mSn'tor),  n.  [From  Mentor,  the  counselor 
of  Telemachus,  Gr.  MeVruip,  prop.,  counselor.  Cf.  Mon- 
itor.]    A  wise  and  faitliful  counselor  or  monitor. 

Men-tO'rl-al  (mgn-to'rT-ol),  a.  [From  Mentok.]  Con- 
taining advice  or  admonition. 

II  Men'tum  (mSn'tiim),  n.     [L.,  chin.]     (Zo'dl.)  The 
front  median  plate  of  the  labium  in  insects.   See  Labium. 
II  Me-nu'  (me-nu'),  n.   [F.,  slender,  thin,  minute.    See 
4th  Minute.]    The  details  of  a  banquet ;  a  bill  of  fare. 
VHe'tmse  (me'nuz),v.  i.     See  Amenuse.     [Obs.l 
Me-ow'  (me-ou'),  V.  i.  &  n.     See  Gth  and  7th  Mew. 
Meph'ls-tO-phe'll-an  (mgfts-to-fe'lT-on  or  -fel'yan), 
a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  devil  Mepliistopheles, 
"a  crafty,  scoffing,  relentless  fiend;  "  devilish;  crafty. 
Me-phlt'ic  (me-fit'ik),  )  a.     [L.   mephiticus,  fr.  me- 
nie-phlt'lc-al  (-T-kol),   )      philis    mephitis :    cf.    F. 
mephitique.'\     1.  Tending  to  destroy  life;   poisonous; 
noxious ;  as,  mephitic  exhalations ;  mephitic  regions, 
2.  Offensive  to  the  smell ;  as,  mephitic  odors. 
Mephitic   air  (Chem.),  carbon  dioxide;  — so  called  be- 
cause of  its  deadly  suffocating  power.   See  Carbonic  acid, 
under  Oakbonic. 

II  Me-phl'tiS  (me-fi'tis),  n.  [L.  mephitis :  cf .  F.  mephi- 
tis.']    1.  Noxious,  pestilential,  or  foul  exhalations  from 
decomposing  substances,  filth,  or  other  source. 
2.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  mammals,  including  the  skunks. 
IHteph'1-Usm  (mSf'I-tlz'm),  n.    Same  as  Mephitis,  1. 
Me-ra'clous  (me-ra'shGs),  a.     [L.  meracus,  fr.  merus 
pure,  unmixed.]    Being  without  mixture  or  adultera- 
tion; hence,  strong;  racy.     [Ofts.] 

Mer'ca-bie  (mer'ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  mercabilis,  fr.  mer- 
cari  to  trade,  traffic,  buy.  See  Mebchant.]  Capable  of 
being  bought  or  sold.     [Obs.] 

Mer'can-tUe  (mer'kSn-tTl ;  277),  a.  [F.  mercantile. 
It.  mercantile,  fr.  L.  mercans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  mercari  to 
traffic.  See  Merchant.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  merchants, 
or  the  business  of  merchants ;  having  to  do  with  trade, 
or  the  buying  and  selling  of  commodities ;  commercial. 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  partly  mercaK^iVe,  partly 
military.  Arbut/mot. 

Mercantile  agency,  an  agency  for  procuring  information 
of  the  standing  and  credit  of  merchants  in  different, 
parts  of  the  comitry,  for  the  use  of  dealers  who  sell  to 
them,  —  Mercantile  marine,  the  persons  and  vessels  em- 
ployed in  commerce,  taken  collectively,  —  Mercantile  pa- 
per, the  notes  or  acceptances  given  by  merchants  tor 
goods  bought,  or  received  on  consignment ;  drafts  on 
merchants  for  goods  sold  or  consignedf.  McElralh. 

Syn.  —  Mercantile,  Commercial.  Commercial  is  the 
wider  term,  being  sometimes  used  to  embrace  mercantile. 
In  their  stricter  use,  commercial  relates  to  the  shipping, 
freighting,  forwarding,  and  other  business  connected 
with  the  commerce  of  a  country  (whether  external  or  in- 
ternal), that  is,  the  exchange  of  commodities ;  while  mer- 
cantile applies  to  the  sale  of  merchandise  and  goods 
when  brought  to  market.  As  the  two  employments  are 
to  some  extent  intermingled,  the  two  words  are  often  in- 
terchanged. 

Mer-cap'tal  (mer-kSp'tal),  n.  IMercapttin  +  alde- 
hyde.] (Chem.)  Anyone  of  a  series  of  compounds  of 
mercaptans  with  aldehydes. 

Mer-cap'tan  (-tan),  n.  [F.,  fr.  NL.  mercurius  mer- 
cury -\-  L.  captans,  p.  pr.  of  captare  to  seize,  v.  intens. 
fr.  capere.]  {Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  compounds, 
hydrosulphides  of  alcohol  radicals,  in  composition  re- 
sembling the  alcohols,  but  containing  sulphur  in  place  of 
oxygen,  and  hence  called  also  the  sulphur  alcohols.  In 
■  general,  they  are  colorless  liquids  having  a  strong,  repul- 
sive, garlic  odor.  The  name  is  specifically  apphed  to 
ethyl  mercaptan,  CjHjSH.  So  called  from  its  avidity 
for  mercury,  and  other  metals. 

Mer-cap'tide  (-tld  or  -tid),K.  {Chem.)  A  compound 
of  mercaptan  formed  by  replacuag  its  sulphur  hydrogen 
by  a  metal ;  as,  potassium  mercapiide,  CjHgSK. 

mer'cat  (mer'kat),  n.  [L.  mercatus  :  cf .  It.  mercato. 
See  Market.]     Market ;  trade.     lObs.]  Bp.  Sprat. 

mer'ca-tan'te  (mer'ka-tSn'te ;  It.  mar'ka-tiin'ta),  n. 
[It.    See  Merchant.]    A  foreign  trader.     \_Obs.]    Shak. 

Mer-ca'tor's  chart' (mer-ka'terz  chiirt').  See  under 
Chart,  and  see  3Iercator's  projection,  under  Projection. 

Mer'ca-ture  (mer'ka-tiSr ;  135),  n.  [L.  mercatura 
eommerce.]     Commerce  ;  traffic ;  trade.     [Obs.] 

IHerce  (mers),  V.  t.  [See  Amerce.]  To  subject  to  fine 
or  amercement ;  to  mulct;  to  amerce.     [Obs.] 

II  Mer'ce-na'ri-a  (mer'se-na'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  See  Mer- 
cenary.]    (ZooZ.)  Thequahog. 

Mer'ce-na'rl-an  (-an),  n.    A  mercenary.     [Obs.] 

Mer'ce-na'ri-ly  (mer'se-nS-ri-iy),  adv.  In  a  merce- 
nary manner. 

Mer'oe-na-rl-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
mercenary  ;  venality.  Boyle. 

Mer'ce-na-ry  (-na-rjj),  a.  [OE.  mercenarie,  F.  mer- 
cennire,  fr.  L.  mercenarius,  fr.  merces  wages,  reward. 
See  Mbhgy.]  1.  Acting  for  reward  ;  serving  for  pay ; 
paui ;  hired ;  hireling  ;  venal ;  as,  mercenary  soldiers. 

2.  Hence  :  Moved  by  considerations  of  pay  or  profit ; 
greedy  of  gain  ;  sordid  ;  selfish.  Shak. 

J!".i"  God  forbid  I  should  my  papers  blot 
Withjiir-jcenrtry  lines,  with  servile  pen.  Haniel. 

Syn.  —  See  Venal. 
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Mer'ce-na-ry  (mer'se-na-rj?),  n. ;  pi.  Meboenabie8 
(-riz).  One  who  is  hired  ;  a  hireling ;  especially,  a  sol- 
dier hired  intojoreign  service.  Mitmun. 

Mer'cer  (-aer),  n.  [F.  mercier,  fr.  L.  merx,  mercis, 
wares,  merchandise.  See  Merchant.]  Originally,  a 
dealer  in  any  kind  of  goods  or  wares ;  now  restricted  to 
a  dealer  in  textile  fabrics,  as  silks  or  woolens.     lEng.] 

Mer'cer-Ship,  n.    The  business  of  a  mercer. 

Mer'cer-y  (-y),  n.  [F.  mercerie.]  The  trade  of  mer- 
cers ;  the  goods  in  which  a  mercer  deals. 

Mer'chand  (mer'chand),  v.  i.  [F.  marchander.  See 
Merchant.]    To  traffic.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Mer'chan-di'sa-ble  (mer'chan-di'za-b'l),  a.  Such  as 
cairbe  used  or  traiiaterred  as  merchandise. 

Mer'chan-dlse  (-diz),  n.  [F.  merchandise,  OF.  mar- 
cheandise.]  1.  The  objects  of  commerce  ;  whatever  is 
usually  bought  or  sold  in  trade,  or  market,  or  by  mer- 
chants ;  wares ;  goods  ;  commodities.  Spenser. 

2.  The  act  or  business  of  trading ;  trade  ;  traffic. 

Mer'chan-dlse,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Merchandised 
(-dizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Merchandisino  (-di'zing).]  To 
trsvde ;  to  carry  on  commerce.  Bacon. 

Mer'chan-dlse,  v.  t.  To  make  merchandise  of ;  to  buy 
and  sell.     ^^ILove  is  merchandised."  Shak. 

Mer'chan-dl'ser  (-di'zer),  n.  A  trader.  Bunyan. 

Mer'chand-ry  (mer'chand-ry),  n.  [See  Merchant.] 
Trade  ;  commerce.     [_Obs.]  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Mer'chant  (-chant),  n.  [OE.  marchant,  OF.  mar- 
cheant,  marchant,  F.  marchand,  fr.  LL.  mercatans,  -an- 
tis, p.  pr.  of  mercatare  to  negotiate,  L.  mercari  to  traffic, 
fr.  merx,  mercis,  wares.  See  Market, S-Merit,  and  cf. 
Commerce.]  1.  One  who  traffics  on  a  large  scale,  espe- 
cially with  foreign  countries ;  a  trafficker ;  a  trader. 

Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad.       Shak. 

2.  A  trading  vessel ;  a  merchantman.     lObs.]     Shak. 

3.  One  who  keeps  a  store  or  shop  for  the  sale  of  goods ; 
a  shopkeeper.     lU.  S.  &  Scot.] 

Mer'chant,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  employed  in, 
trade  or  merchandise  ;  as,  the  merchant  service. 

Merchant  bar.  Merchant  Iron  or  steel,  certain  common 
sizes  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  bars.  —  Merchant  service, 
the  mercantile  marine  of  a  country.  Am.  Cyc.  —Mer- 
chant ship,  a  ship  employed  in  commerce.  —  Merchant 
tailor,  a  tailor  who  keeps  and  sells  materials  for  the  gar- 
ments which  he  makes. 

Mer'chant,  v.  i.    To  be  a  merchant ;  to  trade.    \_Obs.] 

Mer'chant-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Fit  for  market ;  such  as 
is  usually  sold  in  market,  or  such  as  will  bring  the  ordi- 
nary price ;  as,  merchantable  wheat ;  sometimes,  a  tech- 
nical designation  for  a  particular  kind  or  class. 

Mer'chant-ly,  a.  MerchantUke  ;  suitable  to  the  char- 
acter or  business  of  a  merchant.     [Obs.]  Gauden. 

Mer'chant-man  (-man),  n.;  pi.  Merchantmen  (-men). 

1.  A  merchant.     [Obs.]  Matt.  xiii.  45. 

2.  A  trading  vessel ;  a  ship  employed  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  goods,  as  distinguished  from  a  man-of-war. 

Mer'chant-ry  (-ry),  n.  1.  The  body  of  merchants 
taken  collectively ;  as,  the  merchantry  of  a  country. 

2.  The  business  of  a  merchant ;  merchandise.   Walpole. 

Mer'cl-a-ble  (-si-a-b'l),  a.     [OF.]     Merciful.     \Obs.] 

Mer'Cl-ful  (-ful),  fl.  \_Mercy  -{--Jul.]  1.  Full  of  mercy; 
having  or  exercising  mercy ;  disposed  to  pity  and  spare 
offenders  ;  unwilling  to  punish. 

The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious.     Ex.  jfsxi'v .  6. 
Be  merciful,  great  duke,  to  men  of  mold.  Shak. 

2.  Unwilling  to  give  pain  ;  compassionate. 

A  merciful  man  will  be  merciful  to  his  beast.    Old  Proverb. 

Syn.  —  Compassionate ;  tender ;  humane  ;  gracious  ; 
kind  ;  mild  ;  clement ;  benignant. 

—  Mer'cl-ful-ly,  adv.  —  Mer'cl-ful-ness,  re. 

Mei'(d-ty  {-ii),  V.  t.    To  pity.     [Ofo.]  Spenser. 

Mer'cl-less,  a.  Destitute  of  mercy ;  cruel ;  unspar- 
ing ;  —  said  of  animate  beings,  and  also,  figuratively,  of 
things ;  as,  a  merciless  tyrant ;  merciless  waves. 

The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Cruel ;  unmerciful ;  remorseless  ;  ruthless ; 
pitiless  ;  barbarous ;  savage. 

—  Mer'ci-less-ly,  adv.  —  Mer'ci-less-ness,  n. 
Mer'cur-am-mo'ni-um    (mer'kiir-Sm-mo'ni-iim),    n. 

[Mercuric  -f-  ammonium.]  (Chem.)  A  radical  regarded 
as  derived  from  ammonium  by  the  substitution  of  mer- 
cury for  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen. 

Mer-CU'rl-al  (mer-kii'rT-a'l),  a.  [L.  mercurialis,  fr. 
Mercurius  Mercury;  cf.  F.  mercuriel.]  1.  Having  the 
qualities  fabled  to  belong  to  the  god  Mercury ;  swift ; 
active  ;  sprightly ;  fickle  ;  volatile ;  changeable ;  as,  a 
mercurial  youth ;  a  mercurial  temperament. 
A  mercurial  man 
Who  fluttered  over  all  things  like  a  fan.  Byron. 

2.  Having  the  form  or  image  of  Mercury  ;  —  applied 
to  ancient  guideposts.     [Obs.]  Chillingworth. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mercury  as  the  god  of  trade ; 
hence,  money-making ;  crafty. 

The  mercurial  wand  of  commerce.      J.  Q.  Adams. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  containing,  mercury ;  as, 
mercurial  preparations,  barometer.    See  Mercury,  2. 

5.  {Med.)  Caused  by  the  use  of  mercury;  as,  mercu- 
rial sore  mouth. 

Mer-CU'rl-al,  n.  1.  A  person  having  mercurial  qual- 
ities. Bacon. 

2.  {Med.)  A  preparation  containing  mercury. 

Mer-CU'rl-al'lst,  n.  1.  One  under  the  influence  of 
Mercury  ;  one  resembling  Mercury  in  character. 

2.  {Med.)  A  physician  who  uses  much  mercury,  in  any 
of  its  forms,  in  his  practice. 

Mer-cu'rl-al-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mercu- 
rialized (-tzd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mercurializing 
(-i'zTng).]     1.  {Med.)  To  affect  with  nieroury. 

2.  (P holography)  To  treat  with  mercury  ;  to  expose 
to  the  vapor  of  mercury. 

Mer-cu'ri-al-lze,  v.  i.  To  be  sprightly,  fantastic,  or 
capricious,     [Obs.] 

Mer-CU'rl-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  mercurial  manner. 
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Mer-CU'ric  (mer-kii'rik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  mercury ;  containing  mercury ;  — 
said  of  those  compounds  of  mercury  into  which  this  ele- 
ment enters  in  its  lowest  proportion. 

Mercuric  chloride,  corrosive  sublimate.    See  CoEROsrvE. 

Mer-CU'rl-fl-ca'tlon  (mer-ku'ri-fl-ka'shiin),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  mercurification.  See  Mercuripy.]  1.  {Metal.)  The 
process  or  operation  of  obtaining  the  mercury,  in  its  fluid 
form,  from  mercuric  minerals. 

2.  ( Chem. )  The  act  or  process  of  compounding,  or  the 
state  of  being  compounded,  with  mercury.     [B.] 

Mer-CU'rl-fy  (mer-ku'rT-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Mercurified  (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mercurifying  (-f i'- 
ing).]  [Mercury  -)-  -fy.]  1.  To  obtain  mercury  from, 
as  mercuric  minerals,  which  may  be  done  by  any  applica- 
tion of  intense  heat  that  expels  the  mercury  in  fumes, 
which  are  afterward  condensed.     [B.] 

2.  To  combine  or  mingle  mercury  with  ;  to  impregnate 
with  mercury  ;  to  mercurialize.     [B.] 

Mer'CU-rlsm  (mer'kfi-riz'm),  n.  A  communication  of 
news ;  an  announcement.     [Obs.]  Sh-  T.  Browne. 

Mer-CU'rous  (mer-ku'rils),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  mercury  ;  containing  mercury ;  — 
said  of  those  compounds  of  mercury  in  which  it  is  pres- 
ent ill  its  highest  proportion. 

MercurouB  chloride.   (C/iem.)  See  CALOMEL. 

Mer'CU-ry  (mer'kfi-ry),  n.  [L.  Mercurius;  akin  to 
merx  wares.]  1.  {Rom.  Myth.)  A  Latin  god  of  com- 
merce and  gain ;  —  treated  by  the  poets  as  identical  with 
the  Greek  Hermes,  messenger  of  the  gods,  conductor  of 
souls  to  the  lower  world,  and  god  of  eloquence. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  metallic  element  mostly  obtained  by 
reduction  from  cinnabar,  one  of  its  ores.  It  is  a  heavy, 
opaque,  glistening  liquid  (commouly  called  quicksilver), 
and  is  used  in  barometers,  thermometers,  etc.  Specific 
gravity  13.6.  Symbol  Hg  {Hydrargyrum).  Atomic 
weight  199.8.  Mercury  has  a  molecule  which  consists  of 
only  one  atom.  It  was  named  by  the  alchemists  after 
the  god  Mercury,  and  designated  by  his  symbol,  0 . 

II^°"  Mercury  forms  alloys,  called  amalgams,  with 
many  metals,  and  is  thus  used  in  applying  tin  foil  to  the 
backs  of  mirrors,  and  in  extracting  gold  and  silver  from 
their  ores.  It  is  poisonous,  and  is  used  in  medicine  in  the 
free  state  as  in  blue  pill,  and  in  its  compounds  as  calo- 
mel, corrosive  sublimate,  etc.  It  is  tlie  only  metal  which 
is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  it  solidifies  at 
about  —39°  Centigrade  to  a  soft,  malleable,  ductile  metal. 

3.  {Astron.)  One  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system, 
being  the  one  nearest  the  sun,  from  which  its  mean  dis- 
tance is  about  36,000,000  miles.  Its  period  is  88  days, 
and  its  diameter  3,000  miles. 

4.  A  carrier  of  tidings ;  a  newsboy ;  a  messenger ; 
hence,  also,  a  newspaper.  Sir  J.  Stephen.  "The  monthly 
Mercuries.''^    Macaulay. 

5.  Sprightly  or  mercurial  quality ;  spirit ;  mutability ; 
fickleness.     [Obs.] 

He  was  so  full  of  mercury  that  he  could  not  fix  long  in  any 
friendship,  or  to  any  design.  Bp.  Burnet. 

6.  {Bot.)  A  plant  {3Tercurialis  annua),  of  the  Spurge 
family,  the  leaves  of  which  are  sometimes  used  for 
spinach,  in  Europe. 

(8^°°  The  name  is  also  applied,  in  the  United  States,  to 
certain  climbing  plants,  some  of  which  are  poisonous  to 
the  skin,  esp.  to  the  Rhus  2'oxicodendron,  or  poison  ivy. 

Dog's  mercury  (Bot.),  Mercurialis  perennis,  a  perennial 
plant  differing  from  M.  annua  by  having  the  leaves  ses- 
sile.— EngUsh  mercury  (So<.),  a  kind  of  goosefoot  formerly 
used  as  a  pot  herb  ;  —called  Good  King  Henry.  —Horn 
mercury  (Min.),  a  miueral  chloride  of  mercury,  having  a 
semitranslucent,  hornlike  appearance. 

Mer'CU-ry,  v.  t.  To  wasli  with  a  preparation  of  mer- 
cury.    [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Mer'cy  (mer'sj^),  n. ;  pi.  Mercies  (-sTz).  [OE.  merci, 
F.  merci,  L.  merces,  mercedis,  hire,  pay,  reward,  LL., 
equiv.  to  misericordia  pity,  mercy.  L.  merces  is  prob. 
akin  to  merere  to  deserve,  acquire.  See  Merit,  and  cf. 
Amerce.]  1.  Forbearauce  to  inflict  harm  under  circum- 
stances of  provocation,  when  one  has  tlie  power  to  inflict 
it ;  compassionate  treatment  of  an  offender  or  adversary ; 
clemency. 

Examples  of  justice  must  be  made  for  terror  to  some  i  exam- 
ples of  mercy  for  comfort  to  others.  Bacon. 

2.  Compassionate  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  and 
helpless ;  sometimes,  favor,  beneficence.  Liike  x.  37. 

3.  Disposition  to  exercise  compassion  or  favor  ;  pity ; 
compassion  ;  willingness  to  spare  or  to  help. 

In  whom  mercy  lacketh  and  is  not  founden.    Sir  T.  Elyot. 

4.  A  blessing  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  compas- 
sion or  favor. 

The  Father  of  tmrcies  and  the  God  of  all  comfort.    2  Cor.  1.  3. 

Mercy  seat  (Bib.),  the  golden  cover  or  lid  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant.  See  Ark,  2.  -Sisters  of  Mercy  (R.  C.  Ch.), 
a  religious  order  founded  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1827. 
Communities  of  the  same  name  li.ave  since  been  estab- 
lished in  various  American  cities.  The  duties  of  those 
belonguig  to  the  order  are,  to  attend  lying-in  hospitals, 
to  superintend  the  education  of  girls,  and  protect  decent 
women  out  of  employment,  to  visit  prisoners  and  the 
sick,  and  to  attend  persons  condemned  to  death.  —  To  be 
at  the  mercy  of,  to  he  wholly  in  tlie  power  of. 

Syn.  —  See  Grace. 

Merd  (merd),  n.  [F.  merde,  L.  merda.]  Ordure ; 
dung.     [Ofts.]  Burton. 

-mere  (-mer).  [Gr.  jue'pos  part.]  A  coinbiniug  form 
meaning  pa7't,  portion  ;  as,  IjlastoiHcre,  epimere. 

Mere  (mer),  re.  [Written  also  7nar.]  [OE.  mere,  AS. 
mere  mere,  sea  ;  akin  to  D.  meer  lake,  OS.  meri  sea, 
OHG.  meri-,  marl,  G.  meer,  Icel.  marr,  Gotli.  marei,  Russ. 
more,  W.  mor.  It.  &  Gael,  muir,  L.  mare,  and  perb.  to 
L.  mori  to  die,  and  meaning  originally,  that  which  is 
dead,  a  waste.  Cf.  Mortal,  Marine,  JIarsh,  Mermaid, 
Moor.]     A  pool  or  lake.  Drayton.     Tenny.wn. 

Mere,  n.  [Written  also  meer  and  vxear.]  [AS.  ge- 
nuere.    V269.]    A  boundary.  Bacon. 
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Here  (mer),  V.  I.    To  divide,  limit,  or  bound.     \_Obs.'] 

Whicli  meared  her  rule  with  Africa.  Spenser. 

Mere,  n.     A  mare.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Mere  (mer),  a.    [Superl.  Meeest.    The  comparative  is 

rarely  or  never  used.j    [L.  ^nerus.^    1.  Unmixed ;  pure  ; 

entire  ;  absolute ;  unqualified. 

Then  entered  they  tlie  mere,  main  sea.      Chapman. 
The  sorrows  of  this  world  would  be  mere  and  unmixed. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Only  this,  and  nothing  else ;  such,  and  no  more  ; 
simple  ;  bare  ;  as,  a  mere  boy ;  a  mere  form. 

From  mere  success  nothing  can  be  concluded  in  favor  of  any 
nation.  Atterbury. 

Merely,  adv.    1.  Purely ;  unmixedly ;  absolutely. 
Ulysses  was  to  force  forth  his  access, 
Though  merely  naked.  Chapman. 

%  Not  otherwise  than  ;  simply  ;  barely  ;  only. 
Prize  not  your  life  for  other  ends 
Than  merely  to  oblige  your  friends.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  Solely ;  simply  ;  purely ;  barely ;  scarcely. 

II  Me-ren'chy-ma  (me-ren'kl-ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
fiepoi  a  part  -f-  -enchyma,  as  in  parenchyma.^  {Bot.) 
Tissue  composed  of  spheroidal  cells. 

Meres'man  (merz'mSn),  n.  An  officer  who  ascertains 
meres  or  boundaries.     [^Eng.'] 

Mere'stead  (mer'stSd),  n.  \_Me7-e  boundary  +  stead 
place.]  The  land  within  the  boundaries  of  a  farm ; 
a  farmstead  or  farm.     {^Archaic']  Longfellow. 

Mere'Stone'  (-ston'),  n.  A  stone  designating  a  limit 
or  boundary ;  a  landmarls.  Bacon. 

Mer'e-tri'CiOUS  (mSr'e-trish'us),  a.  [L.  merelricms, 
from  meretrix,  -ids,  a  prostitute,  lit.,  one  who  earns 
money,  i.  e.,  by  prostitution,  fr.  merere  to  earn,  gain. 
See  MEKrr.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  prostitutes  ;  having 
to  do  with  harlots  ;  lustful ;  as,  ineretricious  traffic. 

2.  Resembling  the  arts  of  a  harlot ;  alluring  by  false 
show  ;  gaudily  and  deceitfully  ornamental ;  tawdry  ;  as, 
meretricious  dress  or  ornaments. 

—  Mer'e-tii'clous-ly,  adv.  —  Mer'e-trl'cious-ness,  n. 

Mer-gan'ser  (mer-gSn'ser),  re.  [Sp.  mergansar,  fr. 
mer  go  a  diver  (L.  mergus,  fr.  mer- 
gere  to  dip,  dive)  +  dnsar  goose,  L. 
anser.']  (Zool.)  Any  bird  of  the  ge- 
nus Merganser,  and  allied  genera. 
They  are  allied  to  the  ducks,  but 
have  a  sharply  serrated  bill. 

"  The  red-breasted  merganser 
(Merganser  serrator)  'nhabits 
both  hemispheres.    It  is  called 
also  sawbill,  harle,  and 
sheldrake.     The  Ameri- 
can      mer- 
ganser  (M. 
America- 
nus)       and 
the  hooded 
merganser 
(Lophody- 
cuculla- 
Hooded  Merganser  (Lophodytes  cucullatus).        ^"ll-knovvn 
Bpecies.  —  White  merganser,  the  smew  or  white  nun. 

Merge  fmerj),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Merged  (merjd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mehqing  (mer'jing).]  [L.  mergere, 
mersum.  Cf.  Bmeege,  Immeksb,  Makrov.]  To  cause 
to  be  swallowed  up  ;  to  immerse  ;  to  sink ;  to  absorb. 
To  merge  all  natural . . .  sentiment  in  inordinate  vanity.  Burke. 
Whig  and  Tory  were  merged  and  swallowed  up  in  the  tran- 
Bcendent  duties  of  patriots.  De  Quincey. 

Merge,  v.  i.    To  be  sunk,  swallowed  up,  or  lost. 
Native  irresolution  had  merged  in  stronger  motives.    /.  Taylor. 
Mer'ger  (mer'jer),  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
merges. 

2.  {Law)  An  absorption  of  one  estate,  or  one  contract, 
in  another,  or  of  a  minor  offense  in  a  greater. 

Mer'1-carp  (mgrl-karp),  re.  [Gr.  fte'pos  a  part  -|-  xap- 
Trds  fruit.]  (Bot.)  One  carpel  of  an  umbelliferous  fruit. 
See  Ckemocakp. 

Mer'lde  (mgr'Td  or -id),  re.  [Gr.  laepos  a  part.]  {Biol.) 
A  permanent  colony  of  cells  or  plastids  which  may  re- 
main isolated,  like  Rotifer,  or  may  multiply  by  gemma- 
tion to  form  higher  aggregates,  termed  zoides.  Perrier. 
Me-rid'i-an  (me-rid'i-an),  a.  [F.  meridien,  L.  me- 
ridianus  pertaining  to  noon,  fr.  ineridies  noon,  midday, 
for  older  medidies  ;  medius  mid,  middle  -|-  dies  day.  See 
Mid,  and  Diuknal.]  1.  Being  at,  or  pertaining  to,  mid- 
day ;  belonging  to,  or  passing  through,  the  highest  point 
attained  by  the  sun  in  his  diurnal  course.  "  Meridian 
hour."  Hilton. 

Tables  ...  to  find  the  altitude  meridian.      Chaucer. 
2.  Pertaining  to  the  highest  point  or  culmination  ;  as, 
meridian  splendor. 
Me-rid'i-an,  re.     [F.  m,eridien.     See  Meeidian,  a.] 

1.  Midday ;  noon. 

2.  Hence :  The  highest  point,  as  of  success,  prosperity, 
or  the  like  ;  culmination. 

I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness, 

And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory 

I  haste  now  to  my  setting.  Shak. 

3.  {Astron.)  A  great  circle  of  the  sphere  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  heavens  and  the  zenith  of  a 
given  place.    It  is  crossed  by  the  sun  at  midday. 

4.  (Geog.)  An  imaginary  great  circle  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  passing  through  the  poles  and  any  given 
place  ;  as,  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

IIiy°"  The  planes  of-the  geographical  and  astronomical 
meridians  coincide.  Meridians,  on  a  map  or  globe,  are 
lines  drawn  at  certain  intervals  due  north  and  south,  or 
in  the  direction  of  the  poles. 

Calculated  for,  or  fitted  to,  or  adapted  to,  the  meridian 
of,  suited  to  the  local  circumstances,  capabilities,  or 
special  requirements  of. 

All  other  knowledge  merely  serves  the  concerns  of  this  life, 
and  is  fitted  to  the  meridian  thereo/.  Sir  If.  Hale. 

—First  meridian,  the  meridian  from  which  longitudes  are 
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reckoned.  The  meridian  of  Greenwich  is  the  one  com- 
monly employed  in  calculations  of  longitude  by  geogra^ 
phers,  and  in  actual  practice,  although  in  various  countries 
otlier  and  difierent  meridians,  chieiiy  those  which  pass 
through  the  capitals  of  the  countries,  are  occasionally 
used  ;  as,  in  France,  the  meridian  of  Paris ;  in  the  United 
St;ates,  the  meridian  of  Washington,  etc.  —  Guide  meridian 
(Public  Land  Su7-vey),  a  line,  marked  by  monuments, 
running  North  and  South  through  a  section  of  comitry 
between  other  more  carefully  established  meridians 
called  principal  mei-idians,  used  for  reference  in  survey- 
ing, [u.  S.] — Magnetic  meridian,  a  great  circle,  passing 
through  the  zenith  and  coinciding  in  direction  with  the 
magnetic  needle,  or  a  line  on  the  earth's  surface  having 
the  same  direction.  —  Meridian  circle  (Astron. ),  an  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  telescope  attached  to  a  large  gradu- 
ated circle  and  so  mounted  that  the  telescope  revolves 
like  the  transit  instrument  in  a  meridian  plane.  By  it  the 
right  ascension  and  the  declination  of  a  star  may  be 
measured  in  a  single  observation.  —  Meridian  instrument 
(Astron.),  any  astronomical  instrument  havuig  a  telescope 
that  rotates  in  a  meridian  plane.  — Meridian  of  a  globe,  or 
Brass  meridian,  a  graduated  circular  ring  of  brass,  in  wliich 
the  artificial  globe  is  suspended  and  revolves. 

Me-rid'i-0-nal  (me-rTd'i-o-ncl),  a.  [F.  meridional, 
L.  meridionalis,  fr.  meridies  midday.    See  Meeidian.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meridian. 

2.  Having  a  southern  aspect ;  southern ;  southerly. 
Offices  that  require  heat  .  .  .  should  be  merirlionah 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Meridional  distance,  the  distance  or  departure  from  the 
meridian;  the  easting  or  westing.  —  Meridional  parts, 
parts  of  the  meridian  in  Mercator's  projection,  corre- 
sponding to  each  minute  of  latitude  from  the  equator  up 
to  70  or  80  degrees ;  tabulated  numbers  representing  these 
parts  used  in  projecting  charts,  and  in  solving  cases  in 
Mercator's  sailing. 

Me-rld'J-0-nal'i-ty  (-nSl'i-tJ^),  re.  1.  Tlie  state  of  be- 
ing in  the  meridian. 

2.  Position  in  the  south  ;  aspect  toward  the  south. 

Me-rid'1-O-nal-ly  (me-rTd'i-6-nol-lj^),  adv.  In  the  di- 
rection of  the  meridian. 

Mer'lls  (mSr'ilz),  re.  [F.  merelle,  marelle,  maretles, 
LL.  marella,  marrella.  Cf.  Moeeis  the  game.]  A  boy's 
play,  called  also  fivepenny  morris.     See  Moreis. 

II  Me'rlngue'  (F.  me'rSN'g' ;  E.  mS-rSng'),  «•  [F.]  A 
delicate  pastry  made  of  powdered  sugar  and  the  whites 
of  eggs  whipped  up,  —  with  jam  or  cream  added. 

Me-rl'no  (m5-re'no),  a.  [Sp.  merino  moving  from 
pasture  to  pasture,  fr.  merino  a  royal  judge  and  super- 
intendent or  inspector  of  sheep  walks,  LL.  merinus,  fr. 
majorinus,  i.  e.,  major  villae,  fr.  L.  major  greater.  See 
Mayoe.  Merino  sheep  are  driven  at  certain  seasons  from 
one  part  of  Spain  to  another,  in  large  flocks,  for  pastur- 
age.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  variety  of  sheep  with  very 
fine  wool,  originally  bred  in  Spain. 

2.  Made  of  the  wool  of  the  merino  sheep. 

Me-ri'no,  re.  /  pi.  Merinos  (-noz).  [Sp.]  1.  (Zool.) 
A  breed  cf  sheep  originally  from  Spain,  noted  for  the 
fineness  of  its  wool. 

2.  A  fine  fabric  of  merino  wool. 

Mer'lS-mat'iC  (mSr'Iz-mSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ii,epi.<rij.6i  divi- 
sion, fr.  jiie'pos  part.]  {Biol.)  Dividing  into  cells  or  seg- 
ments ;  characterized  by  separation  into  two  or  more 
parts  or  sections  by  the  formation  of  internal  partitions ; 
as,  merismatic  growth,  where  one  cell  divides  into  many. 

Mer'i-Btem  (mgr'i-stSm),  re.  [Gr.  jnepio-ros  divisible.] 
{Bot. )  &  tissue  of  growing  cells,  or  calls  capable  of  fur- 
ther division. 

Mer'it  (-it),  n.  [F.  merite,  L.  meritum,  fr.  merere,  me- 
reri,  to  deserve,  merit ;  prob.  originally,  to  get  a  share ; 
akin  to  Gr.  /aepos  part,  ;u.opos  fate,  doom,  /ueipeo-flai  to  re- 
ceive as  one's  portion.  Cf .  Maeket,  Merchant,  Mercer, 
Mercy.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  deserving  well  or 
ill;  desert. 

Here  may  men  see  how  sin  hath  his  merit.       Chaucer, 
Be  it  known,  that  we,  the  greatest,  are  misthought 
For  things  that  others  do  ;  and  when  we  fall, 
We  answer  other's  jnerits  in  our  name.  Shak. 

2.  Esp.  in  a  good  sense  :  The  quality  or  state  of  de- 
serving well ;  worth  ;  excellence. 

Reputation  is  .  .  .  oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  de- 
serving. Shak. 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 
And  every  author's  merit,  but  his  own.  Pope. 

3.  Reward  deserved ;  any  mark  or  token  of  excellence 
or  approbation ;  as,  his  teacher  gave  him  ten  merits. 

Those  laurel  groves,  the  merits  of  thy  youth.       Prior. 

Mer'it,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Merited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Meriting.]  [F.  meriter,  L.  meritare,  v.  intens.  fr. 
m.erere.  See  Merit,  re.]  1.  To  earn  by  service  or  per- 
formance ;  to  have  a  right  to  claim  as  reward ;  to  deserve ; 
sometimes,  to  deserve  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  to  merit  pun- 
ishment.    "  This  kindness  merits  thanks."  Shah. 

2.  To  reward.     [R.  &  Obs.']  Chapman. 

Mer'it,  v.  i.  To  acquire  desert ;  to  gain  value ;  to  re- 
ceive benefit ;  to  profit.     [Obs.']  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Mer'it-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Deserving  of  reward.     [B.] 

Mer'it-ed-ly,  adv.    By  merit ;  deservedly. 

Mer'1-thal  (mSr'i-thSl),         )  re.  [NL.  merithallus,  fr. 

II  Mer'i-thallUS  (-thSl'lus),  )  Gr.  me'pos,  or  |u,ep«,  a 
part  +  SaWo?  a  young  shoot.]  (Bot.)  Same  as  Internode. 

Mer'it-mon'ger  (mer'it-miin'ger),  n.  One  who  de- 
pends on  merit  for  salvation.     [Obs.l  3filner. 

Mer'1-to'ri-ous  (-T-to'ri-vis),  a.     [L.   meritorius   that 
brings  in  money.]      Possessing  merit ;  deserving  of  re- 
ward or  honor ;  worthy  of  recompense  ;  valuable. 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  called, 
Canonized,  and  worshiped  as  a  saint.  Shak. 

—  Mer'i-to'ri-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Mer'i-to'ri-ous-ness,  re. 

Mer'i-tO-ry  (mer'T-td-ry),  a.     Meritorious.     [Obs.] 

Mer'i-tOt  (-t5t),  re.  A  play  of  children,  in  swinging  on 
ropes,  or  the  like,  tUl  they  are  dizzy. 

Merk  (merk),  re.  [See  Marc]  An  old  Scotch  silver 
coin  ;  a  mark  or  marc.     [Scot.] 

Merk,  re.     A  mark ;  a  sign.      [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Merke  (merk),  a.    Murky.     [Obs.]    Piers  Plowman. 


Typical  Mermaid. 


ffler'kln  (mer'kin),  re.  Originally,  a  wig ;  afterwards, 
a  mop  for  cleaning  cannon. 

Merl    1  (merl),   re.     [F.    merle,   L.  merula,  m^rulus. 

Merle  )  Cf.  Ousel.]  {Zool.)  The  European  black- 
bird.    See  Blackbird.  Drayton. 

Mer'lin  (mer'lin),  re.  [OE.  merlion,  F.  6merillon  ;  cf . 
OHG.  smirl,  G.  schmerl  ; 
prob.  fr.  L.  merula  black- 
bird. Cf.  Merle.]  {Zo- 
ol.) A  small  European 
falcon  {Falco  lithofalco,  j 
or  F.  xsalon). 

Mer'Ung  (-ling),  re. 
(Zool.)  The  European 
whiting. 

Mer'lon  (-Ion),  re.  [F., 

perh.  fr.  L.  moerus,  for 
mums  a  wall,  through 
(assumed)    dim.    moeru- 

lus.]     (Fori.)  One  of  the  ,,    ,.       „  . 

solid  parts  of    a  battle-  Merlin.    (}Q 

mented  parapet;  a  battlement.    See  Illust.  of  Battle- 
ment. _ 

Merluce  (-lus), re.  [V.merluchejmerlus.]  (Zool.)  The 
European  hake  ; —  called  also  herring  hake  and  sea  pike. 

Mer'maid  (mer'mad),  re.  [AS.  mere  lake,  sea.  See 
Meee  lake,  and  Maid.]  A 
fabled  marine  creature,  typ- 
ically represented  as  having 
the  upper  part  like  that  of  a 
woman,  and  the  lower  like 
a  fish ;  a  sea  nymph,  sea 
woman,  or  woman  fish. 

(tl^°°  Chancer  uses  this 
word  as  equivalent  to  the 
siren  of  the  ancients. 

Mermaid  fiBh(Zodl.)thean- 
gel  fish  (Sonatina). —MeT- 
maid'B  glove  CZ'oo/.),  a  British 
branched  sponge  somewhat 
resembling  a  glove.  —  Mer- 
maid's head  (Zool.),  a  Euro- 
Eean  spatangoid  sea  urchin  (Echinocardium  cordatum, 
aving  some  resemblance  to  a  skull.  —  Mermaid  weed 
(Bot.),  an  aquatic  herb  with  dentate  or  pectinate  leaves 
(Proserpinaca  palustris  and  P.  pectinacea). 

Mer'man  (-man),  re.  ;  pi.  Mermen  (-men).  The  male 
corresponding  to  mermaid;  a  sea  man,  or  man  fish, 

Mer'O-blast  (mSr'6-bl5st),  re.  [Gr.  (oiepos  part  + 
-blast.]  (Biol.)  An  ovum,  as  that  of  a  mammal,  only 
partially  composed  of  germinal  matter,  that  is,  consisting 
of  both  a  germinal  portion  and  an  albuminous  or  nutri- 
tive one ;  —  opposed  to  holoblast. 

Mer'O-blas'tlc  (-biais'tTk),  a.  (Biol.)  Consisting  only 
in  part  of  germinal  matter  ;  characterized  by  partial  seg- 
mentation only ;  as,  meroblastic  ova,  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  yolk  only  undergoes  fission ;  meroblastic  segmen- 
tation ;  —  opposed  to  holoblastic. 

Me'ro-cele  (me'ro-sel),  re.  [Gr.  firjpds  thigh  +  k^Aij 
tumor.]     {3fed.)  Hernia  in  the  thigh ;  femoral  hernia. 

Mer'O-lS'tlc  (mSr'o-is'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  /ne'pos  part  -f- 
woi/  an  egg.]  (Zool.)  Applied  to  the  ovaries  of  insects 
when  they  secrete  vitelligenous  cells,  as  well  as  ova. 

Me-rop'i-dan  (me-rSp'i-dan),  n.  [L.  merops  a  bee- 
eating  bird,  Gr.  jxe'poi//.]  (Zool.)  One  of  a  family  of 
birds  (Meropidse),  including  the  bee-eaters. 

Me-rop'0-dite  (me-rop'o-dit),  re.  [Gr.  ^iijpd;  thigh  -)- 
irous,  7ro66s,  foot.]  (Zool.)  The  fourth  joint  of  a  typical 
appendage  of  Crustacea. 

Mer-or'gan-i-za'tion  (mer-),  re.  [Gr.  ^te'pot  part  -)-  E. 
organization.]     Organization  m  part.     [R.] 

II  Me'ros  (me'ros),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  /ue'po9  part.} 
(Arch.)  The  plain  surface  between  the  channels  of  a  tri- 
glyph.     [Wribten  also  merus.]  Weale. 

II  Me'ros,  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jtojpo?  the  thigh.]  (Anat.) 
The  proximal  segment  of  the  hind  limb  ;  the  thigh. 

Mer'O-SOme  (mSr'o-som),  n.  [Gr.  /u.epo5  part  +  -some 
body.]  (Zool.)  One  of  tiie  serial  segments,  or  meta- 
meres,  of  which  the  bodies  of  vertebrate  and  articulate 
animals  are  composed. 

II  Mer'0-Stom'a-ta  (-stSm'4-t4),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
/ttijpo?  thigh -{-(TTo/Aa, -arcs, mouth.]  (Zool.)  Aclassof  Ar- 
thropoda,  allied  to  the  Crustacea.  It  includes  the  trilo- 
bites,  Burypteroidea,  and  Limuloidea.  All  are  extinct  ex- 
cept the  horseshoe  crabs  of  the  last  group.    See  Limulus. 

II  M6'rou'  (ma'roo'),  re.    [F.]    (Zool.)  See  Jack,  8  (c). 

Mer'0-vln'gl-an  (mer'o-vin'ji-an),  a.  [From  Mero- 
vaeus,  the  Latin  name  of  a  king  of  the  Franks.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  first  Frankish  dynasty  in  Gaul  or  France. 
—  re.     One  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty. 

Mer'rl-ly  (mgr'rt-iy),  adv.  [From  Merry.]  In  a 
merry  manner ;  with  mirth  ;  with  gayety  and  laughter ; 
jovially.     See  Mirth,  and  Merry. 

Merrily  sing,  and  sport,  and  play.         Granville. 

Mer'ri-make'  (-mak'),  re.    See  Merrymake,  n. 

Mer'rl-make',  v.  i.    See  Mereymake,  v.  Gay. 

Mer'ri-nieilt    (-ment),    re.       Gayety,  with   laughter ; 
mirth;  frolic.   "  Follies  and  light  jncmmere^."  Spenser. 
Methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  merriment.  Milton . 

Mer'ri-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  merry; 
merriment ;  mirth ;  gayety,  with  laughter. 

Mer'ry  (mer'ry),  a.  [Compar.  Merriee  (-ri-er) ;  stt- 
perl.  Merriest.]  [OE.  merie,  mirie,  murie,  merry, 
pleasant,  AS.  merge,  myrige,  pleasant ;  cf.  murge,  adv. ; 
prob.  akin  to  OHG.  murg,  short,  Goth.  gamaHrgjan  to 
shorten ;  cf.  L.  miircus  a  coward,  who  cuts  off  his  tliumb 
to  escape  military  service ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English 
meanings  coming  from  the  idea  of  making  the  time  seem 
short.  Cf.  Mirth.]  1.  Laughingly  gay ;  overflowing 
with  good  humor  and  good  spirits;  jovial;  inclined  to 
laughter  or  play  ;  sportive. 

They  drank,  and  were  merry  with  him.    Ge%.  xliii.  34. 
I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  music.  Shak 
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MERRY 

2>  Cheerful ;  joyous ;  not  sad  ;  happy. 

Is  any  merry  f  let  him  sing  psalma.       Jos.  v.  13. 

3.  Causing  laughter,  mirth,  gladness,  or  delight ;  as, 
ft  merry  jest.     "  ^erry  wind  and  weather. "        Spenser. 

Merry  dancers.  See  under  Danoeb.  —  Merry  men,  fol- 
lowers ;  retainers.    [Obs.] 

His  merie  nien  commanded  he 
To  make  him  bothe  game  and  glee.        Chaucer, 
—  To  make  marry,  to  be  jovial ;  to  indulge  in  hilarity ;  to 
feast  with  mirth.    Judg.  ix.  27. 

Syn.  —  Cheerful ;  blithe ;  lively ;  sprightly ;  vivacious ; 
gleeful ;  joyous ;  mirthful ;  jocund ;  sportive  ;  hilarious. 

Mer'ry  (mSr'ry),  n.    (Bol.)  A  kind  of  wild  red  cherry. 

Mer'ry-an'drew  (-Sn'dru),  n.  One  whose  business  is 
to  make  sport  for  others  ;  a  buffoon  ;  a  zany ;  especially, 
one  who  attends  a  mountebank  or  quack  doctor. 

t^^  This  term  is  said  to  have  originated  from  one  An- 
drew Borde,  an  English  physician  of  the  16th  century,  who 
gained  patients  by  facetious  speeches  to  the  multitude. 

Mer'ry-gC-round'  (-go'round'),  «•  Any  revolving 
contrivance  for  affording  amusement;  esp.,  a  ring  of  fly- 
ing hobbyhorses. 

Mer'ry-mate'  (-mak'),  re.  Mirth ;  frolic  ;  a  meeting 
for  mirth ;  a  festival.    [Written  also  merrimake.'] 

Mer'ry-make',  v.  i.  To  make  merry;  to  be  jolly  ;  to 
feast.     [Written  also  merrimake.'] 

Mer'ry-mak'er  (-mak'er),  n.  One  who  makes  merri- 
ment or  indulges  in  conviviality;  a  jovial  comrade. 

Mer'ry-m^'lng  (-mak'ing),  a.  Making  or  producing 
mirth  ;  convivial ;  jolly. 

Mer'ry-mak'ing,  re.  The  act  of  making  merry ;  con- 
viviality ;  merriment ;  jollity.  Wordsworth. 

Mer'ry-meet'lng  (-met'tng),  n.    A  meeting  for  mirth. 

Mer'ry-thOUght'  (-that'),  «.  The  forked  bone  of  a 
fowl's  breast ;  —  called  also  wishbone.     See  FcRcnLUM. 

|{^°"  It  is  a  sportive  custom  for  two  persons  to  break 
this  bone  by  pulling  the  ends  apart  to  see  who  will  get  the 
longer  piece,  the  securing  of  which  is  regarded  as  a  lucky 
omen,  signifying  that  the  person  holding  it  will  obtain 
the  gratiiicatiou  of  some  secret  wish. 

Mer'slon  (mSr'shUn),  re.  [L.  mersio.  See  Merge.] 
Immersion,     [i?.]  Barrotv. 

Me-ru'll-dan  (me-ru'lT-dSn),  re.  [L.  merula,  meru- 
Zk«,  blackbird.  See  Merle.]  (iTooZ.)  A  bird  of  the  Thrush 
family. 

II  Me'rus  (me'riis),  re.     [NL.]     (^rcA.)  See  Meros. 

Mer'vaiUe'  (mer'val'),  «.    Marvel.    [0J«.]    Chancer. 

Mes-  (mgs-).     See  Meso-. 

II  Me'sa  (ma'sa),  n.  [Sp.]  A  liigh  tableland ;  a  plateau 
on  a  hiU.     \_Southwesiern  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Mes-ac'O-nate  (mes-Sk'S-nSt),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
mesaconic  acid. 

Mes'a-con'ic  (mSs'a-kSn'ik),  a.  \_Mes-  -\-  -aconic,  as 
in  citraconic]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
one  of  several  isomeric  acids  obtained  from  citric  acid. 

nies'ad  (mes'Sd),  adv.     Same  as  Mesiad. 

Mes'al  (-al),  a.    Same  as  Mesiai. 

II  M^'sal'li'ance' (ma'za'le'aNs'),re.  [F.]  A  marriage 
with  a  person  of  inferior  social  position  ;  a  misalliance. 

Mes'al-ly  (mSs'al-ly),  adv.     Same  as  Mestat.t.y. 

Mes'a-moe'bold  (mes'a-me'boid),  re.  IMes-  -j-  amoe- 
boid.) (Biol.)  One  of  a  class  of  independent,  isolated 
cells  found  in  the  mesoderm,  while  the  germ  layers  are 
undergoing  differentiation. 

nies'a-ra'ic  (-ra'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  /otftrapaiov  mesentery  ; 
(ie'o-09  middle  +  opi"!  flank.]     (Anal.)  Mesenteric. 

Mes'a-ti-ce-plial'lc  (mSs/a-ti-se-fSl'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  i±4(ra- 
Tos  midmost  -f-  E.  cephalic.']  {Anat.)  Having  the  ratio 
of  the  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  cranium  a  medium 
one  ;  neither  brachycephalic  nor  dolichocephalic. 

IHes'a-tl-ceph'a-lOUS  (-sSf'a-lus),  a.  {Anai.)  Mesati- 
cephalic. 

II  Mes-Cal'  (mas-kal'),  re.  [Sp.]  A  distilled  liquor  pre- 
pared in  Mexico  from  a  species  of  agave.    See  Agave. 

II  Mes'dames'  (F.  ma'dim',  E.  mSz'damz),  re.,  pi.  of 
Madame  and  Madam. 

Me-seems'  (me-semz'),  V.  impers.  [imp.  Meseemed 
(-semd').]     It  seems  to  me.     IPoetic] 

Me'sel  (me'zgl),  re.     [See  Measle.]    A  leper.     [Obs.] 

Me'sel-ry  (-rj),  re.     Leprosy.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

II  Me-sem'bry-an'the-muin  (me-sgm'brl-5n'the-mum), 

n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fxecnju/Spia  midday 
-j-  avBog  flower.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
herbaceous  or  suffruticose  plants, 
chiefly  natives  of  South  Africa.  The 
leaves  are  opposite,  thick,  and 
fleshy.  The  flowers  usually  open 
about  midday,  whence  the  name. 

Mes'en-ce-phal'lc  (mSs'Sn-se- 
fSl'ik),  a.  (Anal.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  mesencephalon  or  mid- 
brain. 

II  mes'en-cepb'a-Ion  (-sef'a-iBn), 

re.  [NL.  See  Meso-  and  Encepha-  Fig  Marigold 
LOH.]  (Anat.)  The  middle  segment  (Itesembrt/antliemum 
Of  the  brain ;  the  midbrain.  Some-  «*«'«'«)■  Reduced, 
times  abbreviated  to  mesen.    See  Brain. 

II  nies-en'chy-ma  (mgs-Sn'kt-ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ue'(ro9  middle  + -erec/ij/ma,  as  in  'E.  parencJiyma.]  (Biol.) 
A.  portion  of  the  mesoderm  of  the  developing  embryo. 

Mes'en-ter'lc  (mgs'Sn-tgr'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mesenfe- 
rique.]  (Anai.)  Pertaining  to  a  mesentery;  mesaraic; 
as,  the  mesenteric  arteries. 

II  Mes-en'te-ron  (mSs-Sn'te-r5n),  re.  [NL.  See  Meso-, 
and  Enteron.]  (Anat.)  All  that  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  which  is  developed  from  the  primitive  enteron  and 
is  lined  with  hypoblast.  It  is  distinguished  from  the 
stomodseum,  a  part  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  canal,  in- 
cluding the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  the  proctodseum,,  a 
part  at  the  posterior  end,  which  are  formed  by  invagina- 
tion and  are  lined  with  epiblast. 

Mes'en-ter-y  (m5s'Sn-tEr-y ;  277),  re.  [Gr.  fietrfv- 
Tc'pioc ;   ixea-oi  -f-   iprepov  intestine :   cf.  F.  mesentere.] 
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1.  (Anat.)  The  membranes,  or  one  of  the  membranes 
(consisting  of  a  fold  of  the  peritoneum  and  inclosed  tis- 
sues), which  connect  the  intestines  and  their  appendages 
with  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  mes- 
entery proper  is  connected  with  the  jejunum  and  ilium, 
the  other  mesenteries  being  called  mesocsecum,  meso- 
colon, mesorectum,  etc. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  vertical  muscular  radiating  par- 
titions which  divide  the  body  cavity  of  Anthozoa  into 
chambers. 

Mes'e-ra'lc  (mes'e-ratk),  a.     (Anat.)  Mesaraic. 

Mes-eth'inoid  (mSs-Sth'moid),  a.  [Mes-  -\-  ethmoid.] 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  middle  of  the  ethmoid 
region  or  ethmoid  bone.  —  re.  (Anat.)  The  median  ver- 
tical plate,  or  median  element,  of  the  etlimoid  bone. 

Mesh  (mesh),  re.  [AS.  masc,  max,  mxscre  ;  akin  to 
D.  maas,  masche,  OHG.  masca,  Icel.  m'oskvi;  cf.  Lith. 
niazgas  a  knot,  megsti  to  weave  nets,  to  knot.]  1.  The 
opening  or  space  inclosed  by  the  threads  of  a  net  between 
knot  and  knot,  or  the  threads  inclosing  such  a  space  ; 
network ;  a  net. 

A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men.         Shak. 

2.  (Gearing)  The  engagement  of  the  teeth  of  wheels, 
or  of  a  wheel  and  rack. 

Mesh  stick,  a  stick  on  which  the  mesh  is  formed  in 
netting. 

Mesh,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Meshed  (mSsht) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Meshino.]     To  catch  in  a  mesh.  Surrey. 

Mesh,  V.  i.  (Gearing)  To  engage  with  each  other, 
as  the  teeth  of  wheels. 

Meshed  (mesht),  a.    Mashed ;  brewed.    [Obs.]    Shak. 

Mesh'y  (mesh'y),  a.     Formed  with  meshes ;  netted. 

Mes'l-ad  (mSs'i-Sd),  adv.  [Gr.  /ue'o-os  middle  +  L. 
ad  to.]  (Anat.)  Toward,  or  on  the  side  toward,  the 
mesial  plane  ;  mesially  ;  —  opposed  to  laterad. 

Me'sial  (me'zhal;  277),  a.  [Gr.  |u.eVos  middle.] 
(Anat.)  Middle;  median;  in,  or  in  the  region  of.  the 
mesial  plane ;  internal ;  —  opposed  to  lateral. 

Mesial  plane.  (Anat.)  See  Meson. 

Me'sial-ly,  adv.  (Anat.)  In,  near,  or  toward,  the 
mesial  plane  ;  mesiad. 

Mes'1-tyl  (mgst-tTl),  re.  (Chem.)  A  hypothetical  radi- 
cal formerly  supposed  to  exist  in  mesityl  oxide. 

Mesityl  oxide  (Chem.),  a  volatile  liquid  having  the  odor 
of  peppermint,  obtained  by  certain  dehydrating  agents 
from  acetone ;  —  formerly  called  also  dumasin. 

Me-sit'y-le-nate  (me-stfi-le-nat),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt 
of  mesitylenic  acid. 

Me-Sit'y-lene  (me-sifT-len),  re.  (Chem.)  A  color- 
less, fragrant  liquid,  CcH3.(CH3)3,  of  the  benzene  series 
of  hydrocarbons,  obtained  by  distilling  acetone  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  — Me-Slt'y-len'ic  (me-sit'i-lgn'ik),  a. 

Me-Sit'y-lol  (-lol),  re.  [Mesitylene  -f  -ol.]  (Chem.) 
A  crystalline  substance  obtained  from  mesitylene. 

Mes'lln  (mez'lin  or  mgs'-),  n.     See  Maslin. 

Mes'mer-ee'  (mgz'mer-e'),  re.  A  person  subjected  to 
mesmeric  influence ;  one  who  is  mesmerized.     [B,.] 

Mes-mer'ic  (mez-mgr'ik), )  a.     [Cf.  F.  mesmerique.] 

Mes-mei'ic-al  (-I-kal),  )  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in- 
duced by,  mesmerism ;  as,  mesmeric  sleep. 

Mes'mer-ism  (mez'mer-tz'm),  re.  [From  Mesmer, 
who  first  brought  it  into  notice  at  Vienna,  about  1775  : 
cf.  F.  mesmerisme.]  The  art  of  inducing  an  extraordi- 
nary or  abnormal  state  of  the  nervous  system,  in  which 
the  actor  claims  to  control  the  actions,  and  communicate 
directly  with  the  mind,  of  the  recipient.  See  Animal 
magnetism,  under  Magnetism. 

Mes'mer-lst,  re.  One  who  practices,  or  believes  in, 
mesmerism. 

Mes'mer-1-za'tlon  (-i-za'shiln),  re.  The  act  of  mes- 
merizing ;  the  state  of  being  mesmerized. 

Mes'mer-ize  (mez'mer-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mes- 
tiERizED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mesmerizing  (-i'zing).] 
To  bring  into  a  state  of  mesmeric  sleep. 

Mes'mer-i'zer  (-i'zer),  re.     One  who  mesmerizes. 

Mesne  (men),  a.  [Cf.  Mean  intermediate.]  (Law) 
Middle ;  intervening ;  as,  a  mesne  lord,  that  is,  a  lord 
who  holds  land  of  a  superior,  but  grants  a  part  of  it  to 
another  person,  in  which  case  he  is  a  tenant  to  the  supe- 
rior, but  lord  or  superior  to  the  second  grantee,  and 
hence  is  called  the  mesne  lord. 

Mesne  process,  intermediate  process ;  process  interven- 
ing between  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  suit,  sometimes 
understood  to  be  the  whole  process  preceding  the  execu- 
tion. Blackstone.  Burrill.  —  Mesne  profits,  profits  of 
premises  during  the  time  the  owner  has  been  wrong- 
fully kept  out  of  the  possession  of  his  estate.        Burrill. 

Mes'O-  (mgs'6-),  Mes-  (mes-).  [Gr.  ^leVos  in  the  mid- 
dle.] A  combining  form  denoting  in  the  middle,  inter- 
mediate ;  specif.  (Chem.),  denoting  a  type  of  hydrocar- 
bons which  are  regarded  as  methenyl  derivatives.  Also 
used  adjectively. 

II  Mes'0-a'ri-um  (mgs'o-a'rt-um),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
/aco-o9  middle  -|-  tiapiov,  dim.  of  <i6v  an  egg.]  (Anat.) 
The  fold  of  peritoneum  which  suspends  the  ovary  from 
the  dorsal  wall  of  the  body  cavity. 

Mes'o-blast  (-blSst),  re.  [Meso-  +  -blast.]  (Biol.) 
(a)  The  mesoderm,     (b)  The  cell  nucleus  ;  mesoplast. 

Mes'O-Was'tiC  (-blSs'tTk),  a.  (Biol.)  Relating  to  the 
mesoblast ;  as,  the  mesoblnstic  layer. 

Mes'0-bran'Chi-al  (-bran'kT-crl),  a.  [Meso-  -)-  bran- 
chial.] (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  region  of  the  cara- 
pace of  a  crab  covering  the  middle  branchial  region. 

II  Mes'0-bron'chi-um  (-bron'ki-am),  n.  ;  pi.  Meso- 
BRONCHiA  (-a).  [NL.  See  Meso-,  and  Bronchia.]  (Anat.) 
The  main  bronchus  of  each  lung. 

IIMes'O-CSB'Cum  (-si3'kiim),  re.  (Anal.)  [NL.  See 
Meso-,  and  dicUM.]  The  fold  of  peritoneum  attached 
to  the  caecum.  —  Mes'o-cse'cal  (-kal),  a. 

Mes'o-carp  (mS.s'ft-kiirp),  re.  [Hfeso-  -\-  Gr.  xapiris 
fruit.]  (Bot.)  The  middle  Layer  of  a  pericarp  which  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  or  dissimilar  layers.  Gray. 

Mes'0-ce-phal'ic  (-se-f51'ik),  a.    [Mem-  -\-  cephalic] 
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(Anat.)  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  «f,  the 
middle  of  the  head  ;  as,  the  mesocephalic  flexure,  (b) 
Having  the  cranial  cavity  of  medium  capacity ;  neither 
megacephalic  nor  microcephalic,  (c)  Having  the  ratio 
of  the  length  to  the  breadth  of  the  cranium  a  medium 
one ;  mesaticephalic. 

II  Mes'o-ceph'a-lon  (mgs'o-sgf'ar-lon),  re.  [NL.  See 
Meso-,  and  Cephalon.]     (Anat.)  The  pons  Varolii. 

Mes'0-ceph'a-lOUS  t-lus),  a.    (Anat.)  Mesocephalic. 

Mes'o-ccBle  (mSs'o-sele),  I  re.     [NL.  mesocoelia.     See- 

II  Mes'o-cee'll-a  (-se'lT-a), )  Meso-,  and  Ccelia.] 
(Anat.)  The  cavity  of  the  mesencephalon ;  the  iter. 

MeS'O-CO'lon  (mgs'o-ko'15n),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^etro- 
Kui\oi' ;  ti€(ro9  middle  +  kSiKov  the  colon  :  cf.  F.  mesoco- 
lon.] (Anat.)  The  fold  of  peritoneum,  or  mesentery^ 
attached  to  the  colon.  —  Mes'O-COl'lc  (-kol'lk),  a. 

Mes'0-cor'a-coid  (-kSr'a^koid),  re.  [3feso-  +  cora- 
coid.]  (Anat.)  A  process  from  the  middle  of  the  cora- 
coid  in  some  animals. 

Mes'o-cu-ne'l-fonn  (-kii-ne'i-f&rm),  1  re.     [Sfeso-   + 

Mes'O-CU'ni-form  (-ku'ni-fSrm),         )  cuneiform, 

cuniform.]  (Anai.)  One  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus.  See 
2d  Cuneiform. 

Mes'o-derm.  (mgs'6-derm),  re.  [Meso-  +  Gr.  Sep/iia 
skin.]  (Biol.)  (a)  The  layer  of  the  blastoderm,  between 
the  ectoderm  and  endoderm ;  mesoblast.  See  lllusts.  of 
Blastoderm  and  Ectoderm,  (b)  The  middle  body  layer 
in  some  invertebrates,  (c)  The  middle  layer  of  tissue  in 
some  vegetable  structures. 

Mes'O-der'mal  (-der'mal),  a.  (Biol.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  derived  from,  the  mesoderm ;  as,  mesodermal  tissues. 

Mes'o-der'mic  (-mik),  a.    Same  as  Mesodermal. 

Mes'O-dont  (mes'6-dont),  a.  [Meso-  -f  Gr.  oSous, 
oSoi/To;,  a  tooth.]   (Anat.)  Having  teeth  of  moderate  size. 

II  Mes'O-gas'ter  (-gas'ter),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /ida-os 
middle -f- •yacrr^p  belly.]  (Anat.)  The  fold  of  peritoneum 
connecting  the  stomach  with  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity ;  the  mesogastrium. 

Mes'O-gas'tllC  (mgs'6-g5s'trTk),  a.   [Meso-  +  gastric] 

1.  (Anat.)  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  middle  region 
of  the  abdomen,  or  of  the  stomach.  (6)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  mesogaster. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  middle  gastric  lobe 
of  the  carapace  of  a  crab. 

II  Mes'O-gas'tri-um  (-tri-um),  re.  [NL.  See  Meso- 
gaster.] (Anat.)  (a)  The  umbUical  region,  (b)  The 
mesogaster. 

II  MeS'O-gloe'a  (mgs'o-gle'a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /j-ecro? 
middle  -j-  ■yAoto;  a  glutinous  substance.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  tliin 
gelatinous  tissue  separating  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm 
in  certain  coelenterates.  —  Mes'O-gloe'al  (-gle'ol),  a. 

Me-SOg'na-thons  (me-sog'na-thiis),  a.  [Meso-  -\-  Gr. 
■waSos  jaw.]  (Anat.)  Having  the  jaws  slightly  pro- 
jecting ;  between  prognathous  and  orthognathous.  See 
Gnathic  index,  under  Gnathic. 

II  Mes'O-he'par  (mgs'6-he'par),  re.  [NL.  See  Meso-, 
and  Hepae.]  (Anat.)  A  fold  of  the  peritoneum  connect- 
ing the  liver  with  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

II  Mes'O-hip'pUB  (-hip'ptis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xecroi 
middle  -f-  I'tttos  a  horse.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  mammal 
of  the  Horse  family,  but  not  larger  than  a  sheep,  and 
having  three  toes  on  each  foot. 

Mes'0-labe  (mgs'6-lab),  re.  [L.  mesolabium,  Gr.  yaeo-lj- 
Aa/3os ;  ^teVos  middle  +  \afjipaveiv  to  take.]  An  instru- 
ment of  the  ancients  for  fijading  two  mean  proportionals 
between  two  given  lines,  required  in  solving  the  problem 
of  the  duplication  of  the  cube.  Brande  &  C. 

Mes'Ole  (mes'ol),  re.  [Gr.  jaeVos  middle.]  (Min.) 
Same  as  Thomsokite. 

Mes'0-Ute  (-o-lit ;  277),  re.  [Meso-  -f  -lite.]  (3Iin.) 
A  zeolitic  mineral,  grayish  white  or  yellowish,  occurring 
in  delicate  groups  of  crystals,  also  fibrous  massive.  It  is 
a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda. 

Mes'O-lOg'a-rlthm  (-log'a-rTthm),  re.  [Meso-  +  loga- 
rithm; cf.  F.  mesologarifhme.]  (Math.)  A  logarithm 
of  the  cosine  or  cotangent.     [Obs.']       Kepler.    Mutton. 

II  Mes'O-me'trl-um  (-me'trl-um),  re.  [NL.  See  Meso-, 
and  Metkium.]  (Anat.)  The  fold  of  the  peritoneum 
supporting  the  oviduct. 

Mes'o-my-o'dl-an  (-mt-o'dl-on),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  bird 
having  a  mesomyodous  larynx. 

Mes'0-my'O-dOUS  (-mi'S-diis),  a.  [Meso-  -j-  Gr.  /aCi, 
ftuos,  a  muscle.]  (Zo'ol.)  Having  the  intrinsic  muscles 
of  the  larynx  attached  to  the  middle  of  the  semirings. 

II  Mes'on  (mSs'ou),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiicrov  middle, 
neut.  of  neVos,  a.,  middle.]  (Anat.)  The  mesial  plane 
dividing  the  body  of  an  animal  into  similar  right  and  left 
halves.  The  line  in  which  it  meets  the  dorsal  surface 
has  been  called  the  dorsimeson,  and  the  corresponding 
ventral  edge  the  ventrimeson.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

MeS'O-na'sal  (mSs'6-na'zal),  a.  [Meso-  -f-  nasaJ.] 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  middle  portion  of  the 
nasal  region. 

Mes'O-neph'rlc  (-ngf'rlk),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  mesonephros  ;  as,  the  mesonephric,  or  Wolff- 
ian, duct. 

II  Mes'O-nepb'ros  (-r6s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  |u.e'(ro9  mid- 
dle -|-  ve(pp6i  kidney.]  (Anat.)  The  middle  one  of  the 
three  pairs  of  embryonic  renal  organs  developed  in  most 
vertebrates  ;  the  Wolffian  body. 

II  MeS'O-no'tum  (-no'tiSm),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jae'<ro9 
middle  -f-  vI^tov  tlie  back.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  dorsal  portion 
of  the  inesothorax  of  insects. 

II  Mes'O-phlCB'um  (-fle'Hm),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ji^<ros 
middle  -{■  (|)Aoid9  bark.]  (Bol.)  The  middle  bark  of  a 
tree  ;  the  green  layer  of  bark,  usually  soon  covered  by 
the  outer  or  corky  layer,  and  obliterated. 

II  Me-soph'ry-on  (me-sSf'rT-Kn),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
fiecr6if>pvov.]     (Anat.")  See  Glabella. 

n  MeB'O-phyiaum  (mSs'S-fTl'IOm),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
(ae'o-09  middle  +  <j>v\\oi'  leaf.]  (Bot.)  The  parenchyma 
of  a  leaf  between  the  skin  of  the  two  surfaces.         Gray. 

Mes'O-plast  (mSs'S-plSst),  «.  [Meso-  +  -plant'.] 
(Biol.)  The  nucleus  of  a  cell ;  mesoblast.  Agassis. 
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METAGENESIS 


Mes'O-pO'dl-al  (mgs'o-po'dt-al),  a.  {Anal.)  Of  or  per- 
tainiug  to  the  mesopodialia  or  to  the  parts  of  the  limbs 
to  which  they  belong. 

II  mes'O-po'lU-ale  (-po'dl-a'le),  n.  ;  pi.  Mesopodialia 
(-li-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiitroi  middle  +  iroStoc,  dim.  of 
irou's,  TToSds,  foot.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the  bones  of  either 
the  carpus  or  tarsus. 

II  Mes'0-po'dl-um  (-po'dl-Qm),  n.  [NL.  See  Meso- 
PODIALE.]  (Zool  )  The  middle  portion  of  the  foot  in  the 
Gastropoda  and  Pteropoda. 

II  Me-SOp'te-ryg'i-Uin  (me-s3p'te-r5fj'I-Cmi),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ixea-oi  middle  +  i-repOyioi'  a  fin.]  (Anat.)  The 
middle  one  of  the  three  principal  basal  cartilages  in  the 
fins  of  fishes.  —  ||  Me-SOp'ter-yg'i-al  (-ter-Ij'I-al),  a. 

II  Me-sor'chi-um  (ml-sortl-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
fie'cros  middle  +  opx's  a  testicle.]  (.Anat.)  The  fold  of 
peritoneum  wliich  attaches  the  testis  to  the  dorsal  wall 
of  the  body  cavity  or  scrotal  sac. 

II  mes'o-rec'tum  (mSs'6-rek'tum),  re.  l3feso-  +  rec- 
tum.'] (Anat.)  The  fold  of  peritoneum,  or  mesentery, 
attached  to  the  rectum.  —  Oles^O-rec'tal  (-tal),  a. 

Mes'O-rhine  (mSs'o-rin),  a.  lAfeso-  +  Gr.  pi's,  pivos, 
the  nose.]  (Anat.)  Having  the  nose  of  medium  width; 
between  leptorluue  and  platyrhine. 

II  Mes'0-sau'rl-a  (-sa'rT-a),  n.     Same  as  Mosasaukia. 

II  Mes'0-SCap'U-la  (-skSp'u-la),  n.  IMeso-  +  scapula.] 
(Anat.)  A  process  from  the  middle  of  the  scapula  in 
some  animals  ;  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 

Mes'0-scap'u-lar  (-ISr),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  mesoscapula. 

II  Mes'o-scu'tum  (-sku'tum),  n.  IMeso-  +  scutum.] 
(Zool. )  The  scutum  or  dorsal  plate  of  the  middle  thoracic 
segment  of  an  insect.     See  Illust.  of  Butteeely. 

Mes'O-seme  (m5s'6-sem),  a.  [_3feso-  +  Gr.  <rijfia  sign, 
mark ;  cf.  F.  mesosime.]  (Anat.)  Having  a  medium 
orbital  index ;  having  orbits  neither  broad  nor  narrow  ; 
between  megaseme  and  microseme. 

Mes'o-sid'er-ite  (mSs'4-sTd'er-it),  n.  l^feso-  +  sider- 
ite.]    (Min.)  See  the  Note  under  Meteorite. 

Mes'O-spenn  (mSs'o-sperm),  n.  {_3Ieso-  -\-  Gr.  o-ire'pua 
seed  :  cf.  F.  mesosperme.]  (Bot.)  A  membrane  of  a  seed. 
See  Secundine. 

mes'o-State  (-stat),  n.  \_Meso-  -\-  Gr.  'iinavai  to  make 
to  stand.]    (Physiol.)  A  product  of  metabolic  action. 

II^°°"  Every  mesostate  is  either  an  anastate  or  katastate, 
according  as  it  is  formed  by  an  anabolic  or  katabolic 
process.    See  Metabolism. 

Mes'O-ster'nal  (mSs'o-stSr'nol),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  mesostemum. 

II  Mes'o-ster'nuin  (-niim),  n.    \_Meso-  +  sternum.] 

1.  (Anat. )T\\6  middle  portion,  or  body,  of  the  sternum. 

2.  (Zool. )  The  ventral  piece  of  the  middle  segment  of 
the  thorax  in  insects. 

IVIes'O-tar-tar'lc  (-tar-tSr'Ik),  a.  {Meso-  -\-  tartaric.] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  called 
also  inactive  tartaric  acid. 

II  Mes'O-the'ca  (-theTia),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fieVos  mid- 
dle +  e-qio]  box.]  (Zool.)  The  middle  layer  of  the  gono- 
phore  in  the  Hydrozoa. 

II  Mes'0-the'li-um  (-thell-iim),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^eVos 
middle  +  E.  ^pUhelium.]  (Biol.)  Epithelial  mesoderm; 
a  layer  of  cuboidal  epithelium  cells,  formed  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  mesoderm  during  the  differentiation  of  the 
germ  layers.     It  constitutes  the  boundary  of  the  ccelum. 

Mes'0-tho-rac'lo  (-thS-ras'Ik),  a,  (Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  mesothorax. 

Mes'O-thO'raz  (-tho'raks),  re.  [_Meso-  -\- thorax:  cf. 
F.  mesothorax.]  (Zool.)  The  middle  segment  of  the 
thorax  in  insects.     See  Illust.  of  Coleopteea. 

Mes'O-tKychal  (mSs'o-tro'kal),  a.  [Meso-  ■{■  Gr.  rpo- 
Xos  anything  round,  a  hoop.]  (Zool.)  Having  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body  surrounded  by  bands  of  cilia ;  —  said  of 
the  larvae  of  certain  marine  annelids. 

mes'O-type  (mgs'o-tlp),  re.  \_Meso-  +  -type :  cf.  P. 
misotype.]  (Min.)  An  old  term  covering  natrolite  or 
toda  mesolite,  scolecite  or  lime  mesotype,  and  mesolite 
or  lime-soda  mesotype. 

II  Mes'o-va'rl-um  (-va'ri-tim),  re.  [NL.  See  Meso-, 
and  Ovary.]  (Anat.)  The  fold  of  peritoneum  connect- 
ing the  ovary  with  the  wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Mes-OS'a-late  (mSs-8ks'4-lat),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
mesoxalic  acid. 

mes'OS-al'lC  (mgs'i5ks-51'Ik),  a.  [Mes-  -f  oxal- 
te.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid, 
CHjO^CCOjHjj,  obtained  from  amido  malonic  acid. 

II  Mes'0-zo'a  (mSa'o-zo'a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Meso- 
zoic]  (Zool.)  A  group  of  very  lowly  organized,  worm- 
like parasites,  including  the  Dicyemata.  They  are  found 
in  cephalopods.     See  Dicyemata. 

Mes'O-ZO'lC  (-zo'i'ky  a.  l3feso-  -f  Gr.  fwi;  lite,  fr. 
(rjv  to  live.]  (Geol.)  Belonging,  or  relating,  to  the 
secondary  or  reptilian  age,  or  the  era  between  the  Paleo- 
zoic and  Cenozoic.     See  Chart  of  Geoloot. 

Mes'O-ZO'lc,  re.     The  Mesozoic  age  or  formation. 

Mes-prlse'  (mSs-priz'),  re.  [OF.  mespris,  F.  mepris. 
See  Misprize.]     1.  Contempt ;  scorn.    \Obs.] 

2.  [Perh.  for  F.  meprise  mistake.  Cf.  Misprision.] 
Misadventure ;  ill-success.     \_Obs.]  Spenser. 

Mes-qui'te  (mgs-ke'ta),  Mes-qolt'  (mgs-kef ),«.  [Sp. 
mezquite;  said  to  be  a  Mexican  Indian  word.]  (Bot.)  A 
name  for  two  trees  of  the  southwestern  part  of  North 
America,  the  honey  mesquite,  and  screw-pod  mesquite. 

Honey  mesqnlte.  See  Algaeoba  (6).  —  Screw-pod  mes- 
qiilte,  a  smaller  tree  (Prosopis  pubescens),  having  spiral 
pods  used  as  fodder  and  sometimes  as  food  by  the  In- 
dians. —  Mesqnlte  grass,  a  rich  native  grass  in  Western 
Texas  (Bouteloua  oliqoslachya,  and  other  species) ;  —  so 
called  from  its  growang  in  company  with  the  mesquite 
tree ;  —  called  also  muskit  grass,  gramma  grass. 

Mess  (mes),  re.  Mass ;  church  service.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Mess  (mgs),  n.  [OE.  mes,  OF.  mes,  F.  mets,  LL. 
missum,  p.  p.  of  mittere  to  put,  place  (e.  g.,  on  the 
table),  L.  mittere  to  send.  See  Mission,  and  cf.  Mass 
religious  service.]     1.  A  quantity  of  food  set  on  a  table 


at  one  time ;  provision  of  food  for  a  person  or  party  for 
one  meal ;  as,  a  mess  of  pottage ;  also,  the  food  given  to 
a  beast  at  one  time. 

At  their  savory  dinner  set 
Of  herbs  and  other  country  messes.  Milton. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  who  eat  together,  and  for 
whom  food  is  prepared  in  common ;  especially,  persons 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  who  eat  at  the  same 
table ;  as,  the  wardroom  mess.  Shak. 

3.  A  set  of  four  ;  —  from  the  old  practice  of  dividing 
companies  into  sets  of  four  at  dinner.     lObs.]    Latimer. 

4.  The  milk  given  by  a  cow  at  one  milking.     [C.  S.] 

5.  [Perh.  corrupt,  fr.  OE.  mesh  for  mash :  cf.  muss.] 
A  disagreeable  mixture  or  confusion  of  things ;  hence,  a 
situation  resulting  from  blundering  or  from  misunder- 
standing ;  as,  he  made  a  mess  of  it.     ICollog.] 

Mess  (mgs),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Messed  (mgst) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Messing.]  To  take  meals  with  a  mess ;  to 
belong  to  a  mess ;  to  eat  (with  others) ;  as,  I  mess  with 
the  wardroom  officers.  Marryat. 

Mess,  V.  t.    To  supply  with  a  mess. 

Mes'sage  (mes'saj;  48),  re.     [P.,  fr.  LL.  missaticum, 
fr.  L.  mittere,  missum,  to  send.     See  Mission,  and   cf . 
Messenger.]     1.  Any  notice,  word,  or  communication, 
written  or  verbal,  sent  from  one  person  to  another. 
Ehud  said,  I  have  a  message  from  God  unto  thee.    Judg.  iii.  20. 

2.  Hence,  specifically,  an  official  communication,  not 
made  in  person,  but  delivered  by  a  messenger  ;  as,  the 
President's  message. 

Message  shell.    See  Shell. 

Mes'sage,  v.  t.    To  bear  as  a  message.     [_Obs.] 

Mes'sage,  n.  [OE.,  fr.  OF.  message,  fr.  LL.  missaii- 
cus.    See  1st  Message.]   A  messenger.    lObs.]    Chaucer. 

Mes'sa-ger  (-st-jer),  re.     [OE.]   A  messenger.    [_Obs.] 

Mes'sen-ger  (-sin-jer),  re.  [OE.  messager,  OF.  mes- 
sagier,  F.  messager.  See  Message.]  1.  One  who  bears 
a  message ;  the  bearer  of  a  verbal  or  written  communi- 
cation, notice,  or  invitation,  from  one  person  to  another, 
or  to  a  public  body ;  specifically,  an  office  servant  who 
bears  messages. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  foreshows,  or  foretells. 

Yon  gray  lines 
That  fret  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day.         Shak. 

3.  (Naut.)  A  hawser  passed  round  the  capstan,  and 
having  its  two  ends  lashed  together  to  form  an  endless 
rope  or  chain  ;  —  formerly  used  for  heaving  in  the  cable. 

4.  (Law)  A  person  appointed  to  perform  certain  min- 
isterial duties  under  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws,  such 
as  to  take  charge  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  or  insol- 
vent. Bouvier.     Tomlins. 

Syn.  —  Carrier ;  intelligencer ;  courier ;  harbinger ; 
forerunner ;  precursor ;  herald. 

Messenger  bird,  the  secretary  bird,  from  its  swiftness. 

Mes'set  (-sgt),  re.     A  dog,     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Mes-sl'ad  (mes-si'Sd),  re'.  A  German  epic  poem  on 
the  Messiah,  by  Klopstock. 

Mes-sl'ah  (mes-sl'a),  re.  [Heb.  mashxakh  anointed,  fr. 
mashakh  to  anoint.  Cf.  Messias.]  The  expected  king 
and  deliverer  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  Savior ;  Christ. 

And  told  them  the  Messiah  now  was  bom.        Milton. 

Mes-si'ah-shlp,  re.     The  state  or  office  of  the  Messiah. 

Mes'sl-an'lc  (mes'sI-Sn'Tk),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the 
Messiah ;  as,  the  Messianic  office  or  character. 

Mes-sl'as  (mgs-si'as),  re.     [LL.,  fr.  Gr.  Mecraias.   See 
Messiah.]    The  Messiah. 
I  know  that  Messias  cometh,  which  is  called  Christ.  John  iv.  25. 

II  Mes'Sl'dor'  (F.  ma'se'dor';  E.  mgs'sT-dSr),  re.  [F., 
fr.  L.  messis  harvest.]  The  tenth  month  of  the  French 
republican  calendar  dating  from  September  22,  1792.  It 
began  June  19,  and  ended  July  18.     See  Vendemiaire. 

Mes'Sleurs  (mgsh'yerz  ;  F.  ma'sye' ;  277),  re.  pi.  [F. ; 
pi.  of  monsieur.]  Sirs  ;  gentlemen  ;  —  abbreviated  to 
Messrs. ,  which  is  used  as  the  plural  of  Mr. 

Mes'si-nese'  (mes'sT-nez'  or  -nes'),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Messina,  or  its  inhabitants. 

Mess'mate'  (mes'maf),  re.    An  associate  in  a  mess. 

Mes'suage  (mgs'swaj ;  48),  re.  [Cf.  OP.  mesuage, 
masnage,  LL.  messuagium,  raansionalicum,  fr.  L.  man^ 
sio,  -onis,  a  staying,  remaining,  dwelling,  fr.  manere, 
mansum,  to  stay,  remain,  E.  raansion,  m,anse.]  (Law) 
A  dwelling  house,  with  the  adjacent  buildings  and  curti- 
lage, and  the  adjoining  lands  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  household.  Cowell.    Bouvier. 

They  wedded  her  to  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
To  lands  in  Kent,  and  messuages  in  York.     Tennyson. 

Mest  (mgst),  a.    Most.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Mes-tee'  (mgs-te'),  re.  [See  Mestizo.]  The  offspring 
of  a  white  person  and  a  quadroon  ;  —  so  called  in  the 
West  Indies.     [Written  also  mustee.] 

Mes'ter  (mgs'ter),  re.     lObs.]    See  Mister,  a  trade. 

Mes-tl'no  (mgs-te'no),  re./  pi.  Mestinos  (-noz).  See 
Mestizo. 

Mes-tl'ZO  (-z6),  re.  /  pi.  Mestizos  (-zoz).  [Sp.  mes- 
tizo; akin  to  OF.  mestis,  P.  metis;  all  fr.  (assumed)  LL. 
mixiitius,  fr.  L.  mixtus  mixed,  p.  p.  of  miscere  to  mix. 
See  Mix,  and  cf.  Mestee,  Metif,  Metis,  Mustee.]  The 
offspring  of  an  Indian  or  a  negro  and  a  European  or  person 
of  European  stock.     [Spanish  America] 

Mestizo  wool,  wool  imported  from  South  America,  and 
prodaced  by  mixed  breeds  of  sheep. 

Mestling  (mgst'llng),  re.  A  kind  of  brass.  See 
Maslin.     [pbs.] 

II  Me-sym'nl-cnm  (me-sTm'nT-kfim),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
;iie'o-o5  middle -j-u^ivos  a  festive  song.  See  Hymn.]  (Anc. 
Poetry)  A  repetition  at  the  end  of  a  stanza. 

Met  (mgt),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Meet. 

Met,  obs.  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Mete,  to  measure.  Chapman. 

Met,  obs.  p.  p.  of  Mete,  to  dream.  Chaucer. 

Met'a-  (mgt'a-).  Met-  (mgt-).  [Gr.  ^era  between,  with, 
after ;  akin  to  AS.  mid  with,  G.  mit,  Goth,  mip,  E.  mid, 
in  midwife.]     1.  A  prefix  meaning  between,  with,  after. 


behind,  over,  about,  reversely;  as,  metachronism,  the  er- 
ror of  placing  after  the  correct  time  ;  metaphot,  lit.,  a 
carrying  over  ;  7/ie/athesis,  a  placing  reversely. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  prefix  denoting:  (a)  Other;  duplicate; 
corresponding  to;  resembling;  hence,  metameric ;  as, 
me/a-arabinic,  meialdehyde.  (b)  (Organic  Chem.)  That 
two  replacing  radicals,  in  the  benzene  nucleus,  occupy 
the  relative  positions  of  1  and  3,  2  and  4,  3  and  5,  4  and 
6,  5  and  1,  or  6  and  2 ;  as,  metocresol,  etc.  See  Oetho-, 
and  Paea-.  (c)  (Inorganic  Chem.)  Having  less  than  the 
highest  number  of  hydroxyl  groups ;  —  said  of  acids ;  as, 
metaphosphoric  acid.    Also  used  adjectively. 

Me-tab'a-sis  (me-tSb'a-sis),  re.  /  pi.  Metabases  (-sez). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiErd/SoKris,  fr.  jacra/SaiVeti'  to  pass  over  ; 
ixera  beyond,  over  -j-  Paiveiv  to  go.]  1.  (Ehet.)  A  trans- 
ition from  one  subject  to  another. 

2.  (Med.)  Same  as  Metabola. 

II  Me-tab'o-la  (-6-Ia),  l  re.     [NL.,   from  Gr.   ixerafioKr, 

II  Me-tat)'0-le  (-le),  )  change  ;  /nera  beyond  -f-  j3aA.- 
Aeif  to  throw.]  (Med.)  A  change  or  mutation ;  a  change 
of  disease,  symptoms,  or  treatment. 

II  Me-tab'0-la  (me-tab'o-la),       1  re.  pi.     [NL.   See  Ist 

II  Met'a-bo'Ii-a  (mgt'a-bo'll-a),  )  Metabola.]  (Zool.) 
A  comprehensive  group  of  insects,  including  those  that 
undergo  a  metamorphosis. 

Met'a-bo'li-an  (met'a-bo1i-an),  re.  [See  Metabola.] 
(Zool.)  An  insect  which  undergoes  a  metamorphosis. 

Met'a-bOl'lC  (-bSl'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  ^ieTaj3oA.iK6s.  See  Mb- 
tabola.]  1.  (.ffi'o^)  Of  or  pertaining  to  metamorphosis; 
pertaining  to,  or  involving,  change. 

2.  (Physiol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  metabolism  ;  as,  met- 
abolic activity ;  metabolic  force. 

II  Met'a-bOl'1-SlS  (-T-sIs),  re.    [NL.]   Metabolism.  [iJ.] 

Me-tab'0-llsm  (me-tSb'o-lTz'm),  re.  (Physiol.)  The 
act  or  process,  by  which  living  tissues  or  cells  take  up 
and  convert  into  their  own  proper  substance  the  nutritive 
material  brought  to  them  by  the  blood,  or  by  which  they 
transform  their  cell  protoplasm  into  simpler  substances, 
which  are  fitted  either  for  excretion  or  for  some  special 
purpose,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  the  digestive  ferments. 
Hence,  metabolism  may  be  either  constructive  (anabo- 
lism),  or  destructive  (katabolism). 

Me-tab'0-llte  (-lit),  re.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  product 
of  metabolism ;  a  substance  produced  by  metabolic  ac- 
tion, as  urea. 

Me-tab'0-llze  (-liz),  v.  t.  &  i.  (Physiol.)  To  change 
by  a  metaboUc  process.    See  Metabolism. 

Met'a-bran'clll-al  (mgfa-brSn'ki-al),  a.  [Meta-  -)- 
branchial.]  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lobe  of  the 
carapace  of  crabs  covering  the  posterior  branchiae. 

Met'a-car'pal  (mgf  a-kar'pal),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  metacarpus.  —  re.     A  metacarpal  bone. 

Met'a-car'pus  (-pus),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jiieToKopn-iof ; 
(i€Ta  beyond,  between  -|-  xapffos  the  wrist.]  (Anat.) 
That  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  hand  or  forefoot  be- 
tween the  carpus  and  phalanges.  In  man  it  consists  of 
five  bones.     See  Illust.  of  Artiodactyla. 

Met'a-cen'ter  (-sgn'ter)  or  -tre,  re.  [Pref.  meta-  ■{- 
center.]  (Hydrostatics)  The  point  of  intersection  of  a 
vertical  line  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  fluid 
displaced  by  a  floating  body  which  is  tipped  through 
a  small  angle  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  the 
inclined  line  which  was  vertical  through  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  body  when  in  equilibrium. 

(1^°°  When  the  metacenter  is  above  the  center  of  grav- 
ity, the  position  of  the  body  is  stable ;  when  below  it, 
unstable. 

Me-tac'e-tone  (me-t5s'e-ton),  re.  [Pref.  met-  -\-  ace- 
tone.] (Chem.)  A  colorless  liquid  of  an  agreeable  odor, 
CgHjoO,  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  sugar  and 
lime  ;  —  so  called  because  formerly  regarded  as  a  poly- 
meric modification  of  acetone. 

Met'a-chlCral  (mgfa-klo'ral),  re.  [Pref.  meta-  -f 
chloral.]  (Chem.)  A  white,  amorphous,  insoluble  sub- 
stance regarded  as  a  polymeric  variety  of  chloral. 

Me-tach'ro-nism  (me-tSk'ro-nlz'm),  re.  [Gr.  p,eTa- 
Xpovoi ,  [leraxpovioq,  after  the  time,  happening  afterward ; 
nerd  beyond  -j-  ^^pdvos  time  :  cf.  P.  melachronisme.]  An 
error  committed  in  chronology  by  placing  an  event  after 
its  real  time. 

II  Met'a-Chro'sls  (mgfa-kro'sis),  n.  [NX.,  from  Gr. 
fiETa  beyond  -f-  xpwf's  a  coloring.]  (Biol.)  The  power 
of  changing  color  at  will  by  the  expansion  of  special 
pigtnent  cells,  under  nerve  influence,  as  seen  in  many 
reptiles,  fishes,  etc.  Cope. 

Met'a-cln'na-bar-lte  (-sin'na-bar-it),  n.  [Pref.  meta- 
■{-  cinnabar.]  (Min.)  Sulphide  of  mercury  in  isometric 
form  and  black  in  color. 

Met'a-clsm  (mgt'a-slz'm),  re.  [L.  metadsmus,  Gr. 
lx.vTaKuTiJ.6<;  fondness  for  the  letter  /a.]  A  defect  in  pro- 
nouncing the  letter  to,  or  a  too  frequent  use  of  it. 

Met'a-crole-in  (mgf a-kro'le-in),  re.  [Pref.  met-  -f- 
acrolein.]  (Chem.)  A  polymeric  modification  of  acro- 
lein obtained  by  heating  it  with  caustic  potash.  It  is 
a  crystalline  substance  having  an  aromatic  odor. 

II  Met'a-cro'ml-on  (-kryml-Sn),  re.  [NL.]  (Anat.)  A 
process  projecting  backward  and  downward  from  the 
acromion  of  the  scapula  of  some  mammals. 

Met'a-dls-cold'al  (-dis-koid'al),  a.  [Meict-  -f  dis- 
coidal.]  (Anat.)  Discoidal  by  derivation;  —  applied 
especially  to  the  placenta  of  man  and  apes,  because  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  a  diffused  placenta, 

Met'a-gas'tric  (-gas'trik),  a.  [Pref.  meta-  -f-  gas- 
tric] (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  two  posterior 
gastric  lobes  of  the  carapace  of  crabs. 

Met'age  (met'a j ;  48),  re.  [From  Mete,  v.]  1.  Meas- 
urement, especially  of  coal.  De  Foe. 

2.  Charge  for,  or  price  of,  measuring.         Simmonds. 

Met'a-gen'e-sis  (rngfa-jeu'e-sis),  re.  [Pref.  meta-  -j- 
genesis.]  1.  (Biol.)  The  change  of  form  which  one  ani- 
mal species  undergoes  in  a  series  of  successively  pro- 
duced individuals,  extending  from  the  one  developed 
from  the  ovum  to  the  final  perfected  individual.  Hence, 
metagenesis  involves  the  production  of  sexual  indivldu- 
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als  by  nonsexual  means,  either  directly  or  through  in- 
tervening sexless  generations.  Opposed  to  monogenesis. 
See  Alternate  generation,  under  Generation. 

2.  {Biol. )  Alternation  of  sexual  and  asexual  or  gem- 
miparous  generations ;  —  in  distinction  from  lieteroganiy, 

Met'a-ge-net'ic  (m5t'a-je-net'ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  metagenesis.  • 

Met'a-gen'ic  (-jSn'ik),  a.     (Biol.)  Metagenetic. 

nie-tag'na-thOUS  (me-tag'na-tlms),  a.  [Pref.  meta- 
4- Gr.  yeaeoc  the  jaw.]  (Zo'ul.)  Cross-billed;  —  said  of 
certain  birds,  as  tlie  crossbill. 

Met'a-gram'ma-tlsm (met'a-grSm'ma-tiz'm), n.  Ana- 
grammatism. 

Met'a-graph'lc  (-grSf  ik),  a.  By  or  pertaining  to 
metagraphy. 

Me-tag'ra-phy  (me-tSg'ra-fy),  «•  [Pref.  meta-  + 
-grapliy.']  The  art  or  act  of  rendering  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  of  one  language  into  the  possible  equivalents 
of  another  ;  transliteration.  Slormonth. 

Met'al  (mSt'al  or  mef'l ;  277),  n.  [F.  inetal,  L. 
metallum  metal,  mine,  Gr.  tieraWov  mine ;  cf.  Gr.  /ic- 
ToAAai/  to  search  after.  Cf.  Mettle,  Medal.]  1.  (Chem.) 
An  elementary  substance,  as  sodium,  calcium,  or  copper, 
whose  oxide  or  hydroxide  has  basic  rather  than  acid 
properties,  as  contrasted  with  the  nonmetals,  or  metal- 
loids. No  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  metals 
and  nonmetals,  and  certain  elements  partake  of  both 
acid  and  basic  qualities^  as  chromium,  manganese,  bis- 
muth, etc. 

11^^  Popularly,  the  name  is  applied  to  certain  hard, 
fusible  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead,  zinc, 
nickel,  etc. ,  and  also  to  the  mixed  metals,  or  metallic  al- 
loys, as  brass,  bronze,  steel,  bell  metal,  etc. 

2.  Ore  from  wliioh  a  metal  is  derived  ;  —  so  called  by 
miners.  Raymond. 

3.  A  mine  from  which  ores  are  taken.     [06i.] 
Slaves  .  .  .  and  persons  condemned  to  metals.    Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  The  substance  of  which  anything  is  made ;  material ; 
hence,  constitutional  disposition  ;  character ;  temper. 

Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal  than  earth.    S/tak. 

5.  Courage  ;  spirit ;  mettle.     See  Mettle.  Shak. 
It^^  The  allusion  is  to  the  temper  of  the  metal  of  a 

sword  blade.  Slceat. 

6.  The  broken  stone  used  in  macadamizing  roads 
and  ballasting  railroads. 

7.  The  effective  power  or  caliber  of  guna  carried  by  a 
vessel  of  war. 

8.  Glass  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Knight. 

9.  pi.  The  rails  of  a  railroad.     \_Eng.'] 

Base  metal  (Chem.),  any  one  of  the  metals,  as  iron, 
lead,  etc.,  which  are  readily  tarnislied  or  oxidized,  in 
contrast  with  the  noble  metals.  In  general,  a  metal  of 
small  value,  as  compared  with  gold  or  silver.  —  Fusible 
metal  (Metal.),  a  very  fusible  alloy,  usually  consistmg  of 
bismuth  with  lead,  tin,  or  cadmium.  —  Heavy  metals 
(Chem.),  the  metallic  elements  not  included  in  the  groups 
of  the  alkalies,  alkaline  earths,  or  the  earths;  specif- 
ically, the  heavy  metals,  as  gold,  mercury,  platmum, 
lead,  silver,  etc.  —Light  metals  (Chem.),  the  metallic  ele- 
ments of  the  alkali  and  alkaline  earth  groups,  as  sodium, 
lithium,  calcium,  magnesium,  etc. ;  also,  sometimes,  the 
metals  of  the  earths,  as  aluminium.  —  Muntz  metal,  an 
alloy  for  sheathing  and  other  purposes,  consisting  of 
about  sixty  per  cent  of  copper,  and  forty  of  zinc.  Some- 
times a  little  lead  is  added.  It  is  named  from  the  in- 
ventor. —  Prince's  metal  (Old  Chem.),  an  alloy  resembling 
brass,  consisting  of  three  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  zinc ; 
—  also  called  Prince  RuperPs  metal. 

Met'al,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Metaled  (-aid  or  -'Id)  or 
Metalled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Metaling  or  Metalling.] 
To  cover  with  metal ;  as,  to  metal  a  ship's  bottom ;  to 
metal  a  road. 

Met'al-am-mo'nl-um  (-am-mo'nT-iim),  n.  [Metal  + 
ammoniuvi.']  (Chem.)  A  hypothetical  radical  derived 
from  ammonium  by  the  substitution  of  metallic  atoms 
in  place  of  hydrogen. 

niet'al-bu'mln  (mgt'al-bu'mTn),  n.  [Pref.  m,et-  -f 
albumin.']  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  form  of  albumin  found 
in  ascitic  and  certain  serous  fluids.  It  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a  mixture  of  albumin  and  mucin. 

Me-tal'de-hyde  (me-tal'de-hid),  n.  [Pref.  met-.-\- 
aldehyde.']  (Chem,.)  A  white  crystalline  substance  iso- 
meric with,  and  obtained  from,  acetic  aldehyde  by  poly- 
merization, and  reconvertible  into  the  same. 

II  met'a-lep'sls  (mSf  a-lep'sTs),  n. ;  pi.  Metalepses 
(-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ii.eTakr)\^i.%  participation,  alteration, 
fr.  fi.iTakafi.^a.veiv  to  partake,  to  take  in  exchange  ;  jnerci 
beyond -(- AoM/Sai'eti' to  take.]  (Ehet.)  The  continuation 
of  a  trope  in  one  word  through  a  succession  of  significa^ 
tions,  or  the  union  of  two  or  more  tropes  of  a  d&erent 
kind  in  one  word. 

Met'a-lep'sy  (mgt'a-lep'sy),  n.  (CAem.)  Exchange; 
replacement ;  substitution  ;  metathesis.     [iJ.] 

IHet'a-lep'tlC  (-lep'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  jueraArirrTucos.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  metalepsis. 

2.  Transverse  ;  as,  the  metaleptie  motion  of  a  muscle. 

3.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  concerned  in,  or  occur- 
ring by,  metalepsy. 

Met'a-lep'tlc-al  (-tt-kal),  a.  Metaleptie. —Met'a- 
lep'tlc-al-ly,  adv. 

Me-tal'llc  (me-tai'lTk),  a.  [L.  meiallicus,  fr.  metal- 
lum: cf.  F.  metallique.  See  Metal.]  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  metal ;  of  the  nature  of  metal ;  resembling  metal ; 
as,  a  metallic  appearance ;  a  metallic  alloy. 

2.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  the 
essential  and  implied  properties  of  a  metal,  as  contrasted 
with  a  nonmetal  or  metalloid  ;  basic ;  antacid  ;  positive. 

Metallic  iron,  iron  in  the  state  of  the  metal,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  ores,  .as  magnetic  iron.  —  Metallic  paper, 
paper  covered  with  a  thin  solution  of  lime,  whiting,  and 
size.  When  written  upon  with  a  pewter  or  br.ass  pencil, 
the  lines  can  hardly  be  effaced.  —  Metallic  tinkling  ( Med.), 
a  sound  heard  in  the  chest,  when  a  cavity  communicating 
with  the  air  passages  contains  both  air  and  liquid. 

me-tallic-al  (-li-kal),  a.    See  Metallic.     [06.s.] 


Me-tal'llc-ly  (me-tai'lTk-l^),  adv.  In  a  metallic  man- 
ner ;  by  metallic  means. 

Me-tal'li-fac'ture  (-f Sk'tur ;  135),  n.  [L.  metallum 
metal -|- /acere,/actem,  to  make.]  The  production  and 
working  or  manufacture  of  metals.     [jR.]  E.  Park. 

Met'al-lif'er-OUS  (mSt'ol-lifer-us),  a.  [L.  rnetul- 
li.fer;  metallum,  metal  -\-  ferre  to  bear:  cf.  F.  metalli- 
fere.'\    Producing  metals ;  yielding  metals. 

Me-tal'li-fomi  (me-tal'li-f6rm),  a.  [L.  metallum 
metal  +  -form :  cf.  F.  meiaUiforme.']  Having  the  form 
or  structure  of  a  metal. 

Met'al-line  (met'al-lin),  a.  [Cf.  F.  metallin.'\  (Chem.) 
(a)  Pertainmg  to,  or  resembling,  a  metal ;  metallic  ;  as, 
metalline  properties,  (b)  Impregnated  with  metallic 
salts  ;  chalybeate  ;  as,  metalline  water.     [iJ.] 

Met'al-line  (-ITn  or  -len),  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  of 
variable  composition, but  resembling  a  soft,  dark-colored 
metal,  used  in  the  bearings  of  machines  for  obviating 
friction,  and  as  a  substitute  for  lubricants. 

Met'al-list  (-list),  n.  A  worker  in  metals,  or  one 
skilled  in  metals. 

Met'al-U-za'tion  (mgf  al-ll-za'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  me- 
tallisation.'^    The  act  or  process  of  metallizing.     [iJ.] 

Met'al-lize  (-llz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Metallized 
(-llzd^ ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Metallizing  (-li'zlng).]  [Cf. 
F.  metalliser.l  To  impart  metallic  properties  to ;  to  im- 
pregnate with  a  metal.     [J?.] 

Me-tal'lO-chrome  jMe-tal'Io-krom),  n.  [See  Metal- 
LOOHKOMT.]  A  coloring  produced  by  the  deposition  of 
some  metallic  compound  ;  specifically,  the  prismatic  tints 
produced  by  depositing  a  film  of  peroxide  of  lead  on  pol- 
ished steel  by  electricity. 

Me-tal'lO-chro'my  (me-t51'lo-kro'my),  n.  [L.  metal- 
lum metal  +  Gr.  XP"/^"  color.]  The  art  or  process  of 
coloring  mt^  Is. 

Me-tall0-graph  (me-tS11o-graf),  n.  [L.  metallum 
metal  +  -graph.^     A  print  made  by  metallography. 

Me-tal'lO-graph'iC  (-grSflk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  by 
means  of,  metallography. 

Met'al-lOg'ra-pMst  (mSt'al-lSg'ri-fist),  n.  One  who 
writes  on  the  subject  of  metals. 

Met'al-log'ra-phy  (-fy),  n.  [L.  metallum  metal + 
-graphy  :  cf.  F.  metallographie.']  1.  The  science  or  art 
of  metals  and  metal  working  ;  also,  a  treatise  on  metals. 

2.  A  method  of  transferring  impressions  of  the  grain 
of  wood  to  metallic  surfaces  by  chemical  action.  Knigld. 

3.  A  substitute  for  lithography,  in  which  metallic  plates 
are  used  instead  of  stone.  Knight. 

Met'al-loid  (mSt'al-loid),  n.  [L.  metallum  metal  + 
-Old:  cf.  F.  m.etalldide.']  (a)  Formerly,  the  metallic 
base  of  a  fixed  alkali,  or  alkaline  earth ;  —  applied  by  Sir 
H.  Davy  to  sodium,  potassium,  and  some  other  metallic 
substances  whose  metallic  character  was  supposed  to  be 
not  well  defined.  (6)  Now,  one  of  several  elementary 
substances  which  in  the  free  state  are  unlike  metals,  and 
whose  compounds  possess  or  produce  acid,  rather  than 
basic,  properties;  a  nonmetal;  as,  boron,  carbon,  phos- 
phorus, nitrogen,  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine, 
etc.,  are  metalloids. 

Met'al-loid,  a.    1.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  metal. 

2.  (Chem.)  Having  the  properties  of  a  nonmetal ;  non- 
metallic  ;  acid ;  negative. 

Met'al-loid'al  (-loid'al),  a.    MetaUoid. 

Met'al-lor-gan'lc  (-18r-gan'ik),  a.    Metalorganic. 

Me-tal'lO-ther'a-py  (me-tal'lo-thSr'a-py),  n.  [L.  me- 
tallummetaX-]-^. therapy.']  (Med.)  Treatment  of  disease 
by  applying  metallic  plates  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Met'al-lur'gic  (mSt'al-lflr'jik),  I  a.    [Cf.  F.  metallur- 

Met'al-lur'giC-al  (-jl-kal),  |  gigue.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  metallurgy. 

Met'al-lur'gist  (met'al-lQr'jist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  metal- 
lurgiste.']  One  who  works  in  metals,  or  prepares  them 
for  use ;  one  who  is  skilled  in  metallurgy. 

Met'al-lur'gy  (-jy),  n.  [F.  metallurgie,  fr.  L.  metal- 
lum metal,  Gr.  fidraWov  a  mine  -f-  the  root  of  €pyov  work. 
See  Metal,  and  'Woek.]  The  art  of  working  metals,  com- 
prehending the  whole  process  of  separating  them  from 
other  matters  in  the  ore,  smelting,  refining,  and  parting 
them;  sometimes,  in  a  narrower  sense,  only  the  process 
of  extracting  metals  from  their  ores. 

Met'al-man  (mSt'al-mon),  n. ;  pi.  Metalmen  (-men). 
A  worker  in  metals. 

Met'a-log'ic-al  (mgf  a-lSj'i-kal),  a.  Beyond  the  scope 
or  province  of  logic. 

Met'al-or-gan'ic  (mgt'al-8r-gSn'ik),  a.  [Metal,  L. 
metallum  -{-  B.  organic.']  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  de- 
noting, any  one  of  a  series  of  compounds  of  certain  me- 
tallic elements  with  organic  radicals ;  as,  zinc  methyl, 
sodium  ethyl,  etc.     [Written  also  metallorganic.'] 

Met'a-mer  (mgf  a-mer), re.  [See  Metameke.]  (Chem.) 
Any  one  of  several  metameric  forms  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, or  of  different  substances  having  the  same  com- 
position; as,  xylene  has  three  metamers,  viz.,  orthoxy- 
lene,  metaxylene,  and  paraxylene. 

Met'a-mere  (-mer),  re.  [Vvei.  meta- -\- -mere."]  (Biol.) 
One  of  successive  or  homodynamous , parts  in  animals 
and  plants ;  one  of  a  series  of  similar  parts  that  follow 
one  another  in  a  vertebrate  or  articulate  animal,  as  in 
an  earthworm  ;  a  segment ;  a  somite.  See  Ulusi.  of 
Loeven's  larva. 

Met'a-mer'lo  (mgf  a-mSr'ik),  a.  [Pref.  meta-  -\-  Gr. 
/u.6'po9  part.]  1.  (Chem.)  Having  the  same  elements 
united  in  the  same  proportion  by  weight,  and  with  the 
same  molecular  weight,  but  possessing  a  different  struc- 
ture and  different  properties ;  as,  methyl  ether  and  ethyl 
alcohol  are  metameric  compounds.     See  Isomeeic. 

111^°'  The  existence  of  metameric  compounds  is  due  to 
the  diiierent  arrangement  of  the  same  constituents  in 
the  molecule. 

2.  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  metamere  or  its  for- 
mation ;  as,  metamenc  segmentation. 

Met'a-mer'ic-al-ly,  a<lv.     In  a  metameric  manner. 

Me-tam'er-lBm  (me-tSm'or-Iz'm),  n.    1.  (Biol.)  The 


symmetry  of  a  metameric  structure  ;  serial  symmetry ; 
the  state  of  being  made  up  of  metameres. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  state  oi  quality  of  being  metameric ; 
also,  the  relation  or  condition  of  metameric  compounds. 

Meta-mor'pluc  (mgf  a-m8r'fik),  a.  [See  Metamoe- 
PHOsis.]     1.  Subject  to  change ;  changeable  ;  variable. 

2.  Causing  a  change  of  structure. 

3.  (Geol.)  Pertaining  to,  produced  by,  or  exhibiting, 
certain  changes  which  mineral:;  or  rocks  may  have  under- 
gone since  their  original  deposition ;  —  especially  applied 
to  the  recrystallization  which  sedimentary  rocks  have 
undergone  through  the  influence  of  heat  and  pressure, 
after  which  they  are  caDed  meiamorphic  rocks. 

Met'a-mor'phism  (-f  iz'm),  re.  (Geol.)  The  state  or 
quaUty  of  being  metamorphic  ;  the  process  by  which  the 
material  of  rock  masses  has  been  more  or  less  recrystal- 
lized  by  heat,  pressure,  etc.,  as  in  the  change  of  sedi- 
mentary limestone  to  marble.  Murchison. 

Met'a-mor'phist  (-fist),  re  (Eccl.)  One  who  believes 
that  the  body  of  Christ  was  merged  into  the  Deity  when 
he  ascended. 

Met'a-mor'phize  (-fiz),  v.  i.    To  metamorphose.        . 

Met'a-mor'phose  (-fos),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Meta- 
MOEPHOSED  (-fost) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Metamorphosing.] 
[Cf.  F.  metamorphoser.]  To  change  into  a  different 
form ;  to  transform ;  to  transmute. 

And  earth  was  metamorphosed  into  man.        Dryden, 

Met'a-mor'phose  (-fos),  re.  [Cf.  F.  metamorphose. 
See  Metamorphosis.]    Same  as  Metamorphosis. 

Met'a-mor'phO-ser  (-f6-ser),  n.  One  who  metamor- 
phoses.    [R.]  Gascoigne. 

Met'a-mor'phO-siC  (-sTk),  a.  Changing  tlie  form ; 
transforming.     [iJ.]  Pownall. 

Met'a-mor'pho-sis  (-sis),  re. ;  pi.  Metamorphoses 
(-sez).  [L. ,  fr.  Gr.  jueTajuop^coat?,  fr.  /aera/Aopf^ova'fiat  to 
be    transformed  ;    /aera  beyond,   over  -\-  nopiJiTJ   form.] 

1.  Change  of  form,  or  structure  ;  transformation. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  change  in  the  form  or  function  of  a  living 
organism,  by  a  natural  process  of  growth  or  develop- 
ment ;  as,  the  metamorphosis  of  the  yolk  into  the  em- 
bryo, of  a  tadpole  into  a  frog,  or  of  a  bud  into  a  blossom. 
Especially,  th.at  form  of  sexual  reproduction  in  which  an 
embryo  undergoes  a  series  of  marked  changes  of  exter- 
nal form,  as  the  chrysalis  stage,  pupa  stage,  etc.,  in  in- 
sects. In  these  intermediate  stages  sexual  reproduction 
is  usually  impossible,  but  they  ultimately  pass  into  final 
and  sexually  developed  forms,  from  the  union  of  whici) 
organisms  are  produced  which  pass  through  the  same 
cycle  of  changes.     See  Teansformation. 

3.  (Physiol.)  The  change  of  material  of  one  kind  into 
another  through  the  agency  of  the  living  organism ;  me- 
tabolism. 

Vegetable  metamorphosis  (Bot.),  the  doctrine  that  flowers 
are  homologous  with  leaf  buds,  and  that  the  floral  organs 
are  transformed  leaves. 

II  Elet'a-nau'pli-us  (-na'plt-us),  re.  [NL.  See  Meta-, 
and  Nauplids.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  larval  crustacean  in  a  stage 
following  the  nauplius,  and  having  about  seven  pairs  of 
appendages. 

Met'a-ne-phrit'ic  (-ne-frit'ik),  a.  (Anai.)  Of  or  per- 
taining  to  the  metanepliros. 

II  Met'a-neph'ros  (-ngf'ros),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^lerd. 
behind  -f-  vei|)p65  kidney.]  (Anal.)  The  most  posterior 
of  the  three  pairs  of  embryonic  renal  organs  developed 
in  many  vertebrates. 

II  Met'a-no'tum  (-no'tam),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fterdi  be- 
hind -f-  voirov  back.]  (Zool.)  The  dorsal  portion  of  the 
metathorax  of  insects. 

Met'an-ti-mo'nate  (mgt'an-ti-mo'nfit),  re.  (Chem.)  A 
salt  of  metantimonic  acid. 

Met'an-ti-mon'ic  (-mSn'ik),  a.  [Pref.  met-  -f  ariti- 
monic.']  (Chem.)  (a)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an 
acid  (formerly  called  antimonic  acid)  analogous  to  met- 
aphosphoric  acid,  and  obtained  as  a  white  amorphous 
insoluble  substance,  (HSbOj).  (b)  Formerly,  designating 
an  acid,  which  is  now  properly  called  pyroantimonic 
acid,  and  analogous  to  pyrophosphoric  acid. 

Met'a-peo'tio  (mSfa-pgk'ttk),  a.  [Pref.  meta-  -\- 
pectic.']  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  sup- 
posed acid  obtained  from  pectin. 

Met'a-pec'tin  (-tin),  re.  (Chem.)  A  substance  ob- 
tained from,  and  resembling,  pectin,  and  occurring  in. 
overripe  fruits. 

Met'a-pep'tone  (-pgp'tou),  re.  [Pref.  meta-  +  pep- 
tone.'] (Physiol.  Chem.)  An  intermediate  product  formed 
in  the  gastric  digestion  of  albuminous  matter. 

Met'a-phor  (mgt'a-fer),  re.  [F.  mHaphore,  L.  meta- 
phora,  fr.  Gr.  fiiTa(j>opa,  fr.  /aeraAepeif  to  carry  over, 
transfer  ;  fiera  beyond,  over  -f-  (|)epeii'  to  bring,  bear.] 
(r.het.)  The  transference  of  the  relation  between  one 
set  of  objects  to  another  set  for  the  purpose  of  brief  ex- 
planation ;  a  compressed  simile ;  e.  g.,  tlie  ship  plows  the 
sea.   Abbott  &  Seeley.  "  All  the  world  's  a  stage."  Shak. 

^^^  The  statement,  "  that  man  is  a  fox,"  is  a  meta- 
phor; but  "that  man  is  like  a  fox,"  is  a  simile,  simili- 
tude, or  comparison. 

Met'a-phor'lc  (-f Sr'Tk),     l  a.     [Gr.  fieTa<^optKos :  cf. 

Met'a-phor'lc-al  (-T-k«l),  (  F.  metaphoriqve.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  metaphor  ;  comprising  a  metaphor  ;  not  lit- 
eral;  figurative;  tropical;  as,  a  metaphorical  expres- 
sion ;  a  nietaj>horical  sense.  — Met'a-phor'lc-al-ly,  adv. 
—  Met'a-phor'lc-al-ness,  n. 

Met'a-phor-ist  (mSt'a-fer-Tst),  n.  One  who  makes 
metapliors. 

Met'a-phos'phato  (-fSs'fiit),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
metaiiliosiilioric  acid. 

Met'a-phos-phor'lc  (-f5s-f3r'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  meta-  + 
phos]>horic.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a 
monobasic  acid,  HPO3,  analogous  to  nitric  acid,  and,  by 
heating  phosphoric  acid,  obtained  as  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance, commonly  called  glacial  phosphoric  acid. 

Met'a-phrase  (mSt'i'i-fViiz),  v.  [Gr.  iiera^ipam^.  from 
ixeraif>paiei.v  to  paraphrase  ;  /acTci  beyond,  over  -)-  ^pdf«ii'- 
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to  speak :  cf,  F.  metaphrase.']  1.  A  verbal  tranelation  ;  a 
veisiou  or  translation  from  one  language  into  another, 
word  for  word ;  —  opposed  to  paraphrase^  Dryden. 

2.  An  answering  phrase ;  repartee.      Mrs.  Browning, 
Met'a-phrased  (met'a-frazd),  a.    Translated  literally. 
Me-taph'ra-sis  (me-tS£'ra^sis),  re.     [NL.    See  Meta- 
phrase.]    Metaphras.e. 

Met'a-phrast    (met'a^frSst),    n.     [Gr.   iJ.eTa(j>paa-rrii : 
cf.  F.  melaphrasie.']     A  literal  translator. 

Wet'a-phras'Uo  (-fras'tik),    )  a.    [Gr.  ;a6Ta</)patrTi/cds.] 
Met'a-phras'tic-aliC-ti-kal),  )      Close,  or  literal. 
Met'a-phys'lo  (-ffz'ik),  n.     [Cf.   F.  metaphysique.'] 
See  Metaphysics.  Pope. 

Met'a-phys'lo,  a.     Metaphysical.  ~ 

Met'a-phys'lc-al  (-T-kal),  a.    [Cf.  F.  metaphyszque. 
See  Metaphysics.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  metaphysics. 

2.  According  to  rules  or  principles  of  metaphysics ;  as, 
metaphysical  reasoning. 

3.  Pretematirral  or  supernatural.     [06*.] 


The  golden  round 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crowned  withal. 


Shak. 


Met'a-phys'lo-al-ly,  adv.  in  the  manner  of  meta- 
physical science,  or  of  a  metaphysician.  South. 

Met'a-phy-Sl'clan  (mSf  a-f  i-zish'an),  re.  [Cf.  F.  mS- 
taphysicien.]     One  who  is  versed  in  metaphysics. 

Met'a-phys'lCS  (-fiz'iks),  re.  [Gr.  ixtTo.  tA  ^vcriKo. 
■  after  those  things  which  relate  to  external  nature,  after 
physics,  fr.  ja«Ta  beyond,  after  -)-  i^vaiKO^  relating  to 
external  nature,  natural,  physical,  fr.  (^vcrts  nature  :  cf. 
F.  mclaphysiqne.  See  Physics.  The  term  was  first 
used  by  the  followers  of  Aristotle  as  a  name  for  that 
part  of  his  writings  which  came  after,  or  followed,  the 
part  which  treated  of  physics.']  1.  The  science  of  real 
as  distinguished  from  phenomenal  being ;  ontology ;  also, 
the  science  of  being,  with  reference  to  its  abstract  and 
universal  conditions,  as  distinguished  from  the  science 
of  determined  or  concrete  being  ;  the  science  of  the  con- 
ceptions and  relations  which  are  necessarily  implied  as 
true  of  every  kind  of  being ;  philosophy  in  general ;  first 
principles,  or  the  science  of  first  principles. 

^W^  Metaphysics  is  distinguished  as  general  and  spe- 
ciaL  General  metaphysics  is  the  science  of  all  being  as 
being.  Special  metaphysics  is  the  science  of  one  kind 
of  being ;  as,  the  metajihysics  of  chemistry,  of  morals, 
or  of  politics.  According  to  Kant,  a  systematic  exposi- 
tion of  those  notions  and  truths,  the  knowledge  of  which 
is  altogether  independent  of  experience,  would  consti- 
tute the  science  of  metaphysics. 

Commonly,  in  the  schools,  called  metaphysics,  as  being  part 
of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  hath  that  for  title  ;  but 
it  is  in  another  sense  ;  for  there  it  signifieth  as  much  as  "  books 
written  or  placed  after  his  natural  philosophy."  Bat  the  schools 
take  them  for  "books  of  supernatural  philosophy  ;  "  for  the 
word  metaphf/sic  will  bear  both  these  senses.  Hohbes. 

Now  the  science  conversant  about  all  such  inferences  of  un- 
known being  from  its  known  manifestations,  is  called  ontology, 
or  metaphysics  proper.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Metaphysics  ere  [is]  the  science  which  determines  what  can 
and  what  can  not  be  known  of  being,  and  the  laws  of  being,  a 
priori.  Coleridge. 

2.  Hence :  The  scientific  knowledge  of  mental  phe- 
nomena ;  mental  philosophy  ;  psychology. 
^Metaphysics,  in  whatever  latitude  the  term  be  taken,  is  a  sci- 
ence or  complement  of  sciences  exclusively  occupied  with  mind. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
Whether,  after  all, 
A  larger  metaphysics  might  not  help 
Our  physics.  Mrs.  Brovming. 

II Me-taph'y-sls  (me-taf'i-sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. /xera 
after  +  <f>v<n?  nature.]   Change  of  form  ;  transformation. 

Met'a-plasm  (mSt'a-plSz'm),  re.  [L.  meiaplasmns, 
Gr.  fieTaTrAacr^LO?  ;  fierct  beyond,  over  -|-  Tj^aaa-eiv  to 
mold :  cf.  F.  metaplasme.]  {Gi'am.)  A  change  in  the  let- 
ters or  syllables  of  a  word. 

met'a-plast  (-plSst),  re.  [See  Metaplasm.]  {Gram.) 
A  word  having  more  than  one  form  of  the  root. 

Mefa-podo  (m?t'4-pod),  re.  [NL.  metapodium,  from 
Gr.  jaera  behind  -j-  Trofitoe,  dim.  of  ttous,  ttoSo?,  foot.] 
(Zo'ol.)  The  posterior  division  of  the  foot  in  the  Gas- 
tropoda and  Pteropoda. 

Met'a-po'dl-al  (-po'di-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  metapodialia,  or  to  the  parts  of  the  limbs  to 
which  they  belong. 

11  fflet'a-po'dl-ale  (-po'di-ale),  re.  /  pi.  Metapodialia 
(-ll-a).  [NL.  See  Metapode.]  (ilrea<. )  One  of  the  bones 
of  either  the  metacarpus  or  metatarsus. 

II  Met'a-po'dl-um  (-po'dl-fim),  re. ;  pi.  Metapodia 
(-di-a).     [NL.l     [Zo'61.)  Same  as  Metapode. 

II  Met'a-popn'y-Sls  (met'a-pof'i-sTs),  re. ;  pi.  Meta- 
pophyses  (-sez).  -  [NL.  See  Meta-,  and  Apophysis.] 
(Anat.)  A  tubercle  projecting  from  the  anterior  articu- 
lar processes  of  some  vertebrae  ;  a  mammillary  process. 

II  Me-tap'te-ryg'1-um  (me-tSp'te-rTi'I-um),  re.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  jnexd  after  -f-  TrTepvyioj/  fin.]  {Anat.)  The  poste- 
rior of  the  three  principal  basal  cartilages  in  the  fins  of 
fishes. —Me-tap'ter-yg'1-al  (-ter-Tj'i-al),  a. 

Wet'a-Sil'l-cate  (m6t'a-sil'i-kat),  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt 
of  metasilicic  acid. 

Met'a-si-Uc'lo  (-sT-lis'ik),  a.  [Pref.  meta-  +  silicic] 
(Chem.)  Designating  an  acid  derived  from  silicic  acid  by 
the  removal  of  water ;  of  or  pertaining  to  such  an  acid. 

1^^  The  salts  of  metasilicic  acid  are  often  called  bisil- 
icates,  in  mineralogy,  as  WoUastonite  (CaSiOs). 

Metasilicic  acid  ( Chem..),  a  gelatinous  substance,  or  white 
amorphous  powder,  analogous  to  carbonic  acid,  and  form- 
ing many  stable  salts. 

Met'a-SO'ma-tism  (-so'ma-tTz'm),  re.  [Pref.  meta-  -f 
Gr.  (rS>ii.a,  aiiiiamt,  body.]  (Geol.)  An  alteration  in  a 
mineral  or  rook  mass  when  involving  a  chemical  change 
of  the  substance,  as  of  chrysolite  to  serpentine ;  —  op- 
posed to  ordinary  metamorphism,  as  implying  simply  a 
recrystaUization.  — IHet'a-SO-mat'lc  (-so-mSt'ik),  a. 

Met'a-some  (mSt'a-som),  n.  [Pref.  meta-  -{-  -some 
body.]  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  component  segments  of  the 
body  of  an  animal. 


Met'a-Btan'nate  (mSf  a-stSn'nat),  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt 
of  metastannic  acid. 

IHet'a-stan'nlC  (-ntk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  a  compound  of  tin  (metastannic  acid),  ob- 
tained, as  an  isomeric  modification  of  stannic  acid,  in  the 
form  of  a  white  amorphous  substance. 

Me-tas'ta-sis  (me-tSs'ta-sIs),  re. ;  pi.  Metastases 
(-sez).  [L.,  transition,  fr.  Gr.  laexaa-Tacri?,  fr.  ixeSirTTavai 
to  place  in  another  way ;  pera  after  -{-  laravai  to  place.] 

1.  {Theol.)  A  spiritual  change,  as  during  baptism. 

2.  {Med.)  A  change  in  the  location  of  a  disease,  as 
from  one  part  to  another.  Dunglison. 

3.  {Physiol.)  The  act  or  process  by  which  matter  is 
taken  up  by  cells  or  tissues  and  is  trarjsformed  into 
other  matter  ;  in  plants,  the  act  or  process  by  which  are 
produced  all  of  those  chemical  changes  in  the  constit- 
uents of  the  plant  which  are  not  accompanied  by  a  pro- 
duction of  organic  matter ;  metabolism. 

met'a-stat'ic  (mgf  a-stSf  Ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
caused  by,  metastasis ;  as,  a  metastatic  abscess  ;  the  met- 
astatic processes  of  growth. 

Klet'a-ster'nal  (-ster'nal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
metasternum. 

II  Met'a-ster'llUin(-ster'niim),re.  [Pref.  meta- -\- ster- 
num.] 1.  {Anat.)  The  most  posterior  element^of  the 
sternum ;  the  ensif  orm  process ;  xiphistemum. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  The  ventral  plate  of  the  third  or  last  seg- 
ment of  the  thorax  of  insects. 

II  me-tas'to-ma  (me-t5s'to-ma),  1  re.   [NL.  metasioma, 

IHet'a-StOme  (mSt'a-stom),  )        from     Gr.     jnem 

behind  -|-  <rTo/x.a  mouth.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  median  elevation 
behind  the  mouth  in  the  arthropods. 

met'a-tar'sal  (mSt'a-tar'sal),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  metatarsus.  ^  re.     A  metatarsal  bone. 

Met'a-tarse  (mSt'a-tars),  n.     {Anat.)  Metatarsus. 

ISet'a-tar'SUS  (-tar'siis),  n.  ;  pi.  Metatarsi  (-si). 
[NL.  See  Meta-,  and  Taesds.]  {Anat.)  That  part  of 
the  skeleton  of  the  hind  or  lower  limb  between  the  tar- 
sus and  phalanges;  metatarse.  It  consists,  in  the  human 
foot,  of  five  bones.     See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Me-tath'e-sis  (me-t5th'e-sis),  re.  /  Metatheses  (-sez). 
[L. ,  f r.  Gr.  jaexaflecris,  f  r.  ixerariBevai  to  place  differently, 
to  transpose  ;  /nera  beyond,  over  -f-  rifle'i/ai  to  place,  set. 
See  Thesis.]  1.  {Gram.)  Transposition,  as  of  the  let- 
ters or  syllables  of  a  word  ;  as,pistris  foi  pristis  ;  meagre 
for  meager. 

2^Med.)  A  mere  change  in  place  of  a  morbid  sub- 
stance, without  removal  from  the  body.     [Oft«.] 

3.  {Chem.)  The  act,  process,  or  result  of  exchange, 
substitution,  or  replacement  of  atoms  and  radicals ; 
thus,  by  metathesis  an  acid  gives  up  all  or  part  of  its 
hydrogen,  takes  on  an  equivalent  amount  of  a  metal  or 
base,  and  forms  a  salt. 

Met'a-thet'ic  (mgt'4-thgt'tk),  )  a.     Of  or  pertaining 

Met'a-thet'lo-al  (-I-kal),  (      to  metathesis. 

Met'a-thO-rac'lc  (-tho-rSs'Ik),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  metathorax. 

Met'a-thO'rax  (-tho'rSks),  n.  [NL.  :  cf.  F.  mSta- 
thorax.  See  Meta-,  and  Thorax.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  last  or 
posterior  segment  of  the  thorax  in  insects.  See  Illust. 
of  Coleopteea. 

Met'a-ti-tan'lc  (-tt-tSn'Ik),  a.  [Pref.  meta-  +  ti- 
tanic] {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an 
acid  of  titanium  analogous  to  metasilicic  acid. 

Met'a-tung'state  (-tiing'stat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of 
metatungstic  acid. 

Met'a-tung'stlc  (-stTk),  a.  [Pref.  meta-  -f  tungstic] 
{Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid 
known  only  in  its  salts  (the  nieiatungstates),  and  properly 
called  polytungstic,  or  pyrotungstic,  acid. 

Met'a-van'a-date  (-van'a-dat),  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of 
metavanadic  acid. 

Met'a-va-nad'ic  (-va-nad'Ik),  a.  [Pref.  meta-  -f 
vanadic]  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a 
vanadic  acid  analogous  to  metaphosplioric  acid. 

Met'a-Hylene  (-zJ'len),  re.  [Pref.  meta-  -\-  xylene.] 
{Chem.)  That  variety  of  xylene,  or  dimethyl  benzene,  in 
which  the  two  methyl  groups  occupy  the  meta  position 
with  reference  to  each  other.  It  is  a  colorless  inflam- 
mable liquid. 

II  M6'ta'yage'  (ma'ta'yazh'),  n.  [F.  See  Metayee.] 
A  system  of  farming  on  halves.     [^France  &  Italy'] 

II  M^'ta'yer'  (F.  ma'ta'yt';  E.  me-ta'yer),  re.  [F.,  fr. 
LL.  medielarius,  fr.  L.  medius  middle,  half.  See  Mid, 
a.]  One  who  cultivates  land  for  a  share  (usually  one 
half)  of  its  yield,  receiving  stock,  tools,  and  seed  from  the 
landlord.     \_France  &  Italy]  Milman. 

II  Met'a-ZO'a  (met'^zo'a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fierd 
'after  +  iv""  an  animal.]  {Zo'ol.)  Those  animals  in 
which  the  'protoplasmic  mass,  constituting  the  egg,  is 
converted  into  a  multitude  of  cells,  which  are  metamor- 
phosed into  the  tissues  of  the  body.  A  central  cavity  is 
commonly  developed,  and  the  cells  around  it  are  at  first 
arranged  in  two  layers,  —  the  ectoderm  and  th6  endo- 
derm.  The  group  comprises  nearly  all  animals  except 
the  Protozoa. 

Met'a-ZO'an  (-on),  n.  ;  pi.  Metazoans  (-onz).  {Zo'ol.) 
One  of  the  Metazoa. 

Met'a-ZO'lc  (-Tk),  a.    {Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

II  Met'a-ZO'Bll  (-5n),  m  [NL.]  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the 
Metazoa. 

Mete  (met),  n.    Meat.     [0J«.]  Chaucer. 

Mete,  V.  t.  &  i.    To  meet.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Mete,  V.  i.  &  t.  [imp.  Mette  (mSt) ;  p.  p.  Met.]  [AS. 
mSetan.]  To  dream  ;  also  impersonally;  as,  me  mette,  I 
dreamed.    [Obs.]    "  I  me«e  of  him  all  night. "   Chaucer. 

Mete  (met),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Meted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Meting.]  [AS.  metan;  akin  to  D.  meten,  G.  messen, 
OHG.  meszan,  Icel.  meta,  Sw.  m'dta,  Goth,  mitan,  L. 
modus  measure,  moderation,  modius  a  corn .  measure, 
Gr.  ixe&eiv  to  rule,  iie8i.ii.vcK  a  com  measure,  and  ulti- 
mately from  the  same  root  as  E.  measure,  L.  metiri  to 
measure ;  cf .  Skr.  ma  to  measure.    V99.     Cf.  Meascee, 


Meet,  a..  Mode.]  To  find  the  quantity,  dimensions,  or 
capacity  of,  by  any  rule  or  standard  ;  to  measure. 

Mete  (met),  v.  i.     To  measure.     \_Obs.]     3Iark  iv.  24. 

Mete,  re.  [AS.  me/.  See  Mete  to  measure.]  l^asure  ; 
limit ;  boimdary  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  plural,  and  in  the 
phrase  metes  and  bounds.  • 

Mete'corn'  (-kSrii'),  n.  A  quantity  of  corn  formerly 
given  by  the  lord  to  his  customary  tenants,  as  an  encour- 
agement to,  or  reward  for,  labor  and  faithful  service. 

Mete'ly,  a.  According  to  measure  or  proportion; 
proportionable ;  proportionate.     [Obs.] 

Met'em-pir'ic  (mgt'em-pir'ik),  l  a.  ■     [Pref.    met-  -+- 

Met'em-pir'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )         empiric,    -ical.] 

{Metaph.)  Belated,  or  belonging,  to  the  objects  of  knowl- 
edge within  the  province  of  metempirics. 

l4  then  the  empirical  designates  the  province  we  include 
within  the  range  of  science,  the  province  we  exclude  may  be 
fitly  styled  the  metempirical.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

Met-em-pir'1-cism  (-T-siz'm),  re.  The  science  that  is 
concerned  with  metempirics. 

Met'em-plr'lCB  (-iks),  n.  The  concepts  and  relations 
which  are  conceived  as  beyond,  and  yet  as  related  to, 
the  knowledge  gained  by  experience. 

Me-temp'sy-chose  (me-tgmp'sT-kos),  v.  t.    [imp.  & 

p.  p.  Metempsychosed  (-kost) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mb- 
TEMPSYCHOsiNa  (-ko'sing).]  [See  Metempsychosis.]  To 
translate  or  transfer,  as  the  soul,  from  one  body  to 
another.     [P.]  Peacham. 

Me-temp'sy-ChO'sls  (-ko'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xe- 
Te^»//vXwo"ts ;  fj-era.  beyond,  over  -|-  eij.\Jjvxovv  to  animate ; 
ev  in  4-  ^i>xv  soul.  See  Psychology.]  The  passage  of 
the  soul,  as  an  immortal  essence,  at  the  death  of  the 
animal  body  it  had  inhabited,  into  another  living  body, 
whether  of  a  brute  or  a  human  being ;  transmigration  of 
souls.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Met'emp-tO'slB  (mgt'gmp-to'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
ixerd.  beyond,  after  -\-  efiTTTuo-is  a  falling  upon,  fr.  kfiirC- 
TTTew  to  fall  in  or  upon  ;  c;/  in  -|-  vinrew  to  fall.]  (CArore.) 
The  suppression  of  a  day  in  the  calendar  to  prevent  the 
date  of  the  new  moon  being  set  a  day  too  late,  or  the 
suppression  of  the  bissextile  day  once  in  134  years.  The 
opposite  to  this  is  the  proemptosis,  or  the  addition  of  a 
day  every  330  years,  and  another  every  2,400  years. 

Met'en-ceph'a-lon  (mgt'gn-sgfa-lBn),  re.  [Met--{- 
encephalon.]  {Anat.)  The  posterior  part  of  the  brain, 
including  the  medulla ;  the  afterbrain.  Sometimes  ab- 
breviated to  meten. 

II  Met'en-so'ma-tO'Sls  (-so'ma^to'sTs),  re.  [L.,  a  change 
of  body  (by  the  soul),  fr.  Gr.  (neTeftrw/aaTutris.]  {Biol.)' 
The  assimilation  by  one  body  or  organism  of  the  ele- 
ments of  another. 

Me'te-or  (me'te-er),  re.  [P.  miteore,  Gr.  fiere'iopoc,  pi. 
fuerewpa  things  in  the  air,  fr.  luereupos  high  in  air,  raised 
off  the  ground  ;  ikeri.  beyond  -)-  iapxx.,  aidpa,  a  suspen- 
sion or  hovering  in  the  air,  fr.  aeipetv  to  lift,  raise  up.] 

1.  Any  phenomenon  or  appearance  in  the  atmosphere, 
as  clouds,  rain,  hail,  snow,  etc. 

Hail,  an  ordinary  meteor.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Specif. :  A  transient  luminous  body  or  appearance 
seen  in  the  atmosphere,  or  in  a  more  elevated  region. 

The  vanity  top  of  heaven 
Figured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors.  Shak, 

^W^  The  term  is  especially  applied  to  fireballs,  and  the 
masses  of  stone  or  other  substances  which  sometimes  fall 
to  the  earth ;  also  to  shooting  stars  and  to  ignes  fatul. 
Meteors  are  often  classed  as :  aerial  meteors,  winds,  tor- 
nadoes, etc. ;  aqueous  meteors,  rain,  hail,  snow,  dew,  etc. ; 
luminous  meteors,  rainbows,  halos,  etc. ;  and  %gnepus  me- 
teors, lightning,  shooting  stars,  and  the  like. 

Me;'te-or'io  (-or'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  miteorigue.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  meteor,  or  to  meteors ;  atmospheric  ;  as, 
meteoric  phenomena ;  meteoric  stones. 

2.  Influenced  by  the  weather ;  as,  meteoric  conditions. 

3.  Flashing  ;  brilliant ;  transient ;  like  a  meteor ;  as, 
meteoric  ia,me,     "  Meteoric  ■polit'icism,"  Craik. 

Meteoric  iron.  Meteoric  stone.     (Min.)  See  Meteoeitb. 

—  Meteoric  paper,  a  substance  of  conf ervoid  origin  found 
floating  in  the  air,  and  resembling  bits  of  coarse  paper; 

—  so  called  because  formerly  supposed  to  fall  from  me- 
teors. —  Meteoric  showers,  periodical  exhibitions  of  shoot- 
ing stars,  occurring  about  the  9th  or  10th  of  August  and 
13th  of  November,  more  rarely  in  April  and  December, 
and  also  at  some  other  periods. 

Me'te-or'lc-al  (-i-kal),  a.    Meteoric. 

Me'te-or-ism  (me'te-er-Tz'm),  re.  {Med.)  Flatulent 
distention  of  the  abdomen  ;  tympanites. 

Me'te-or-lte  (-it),  re.     [Cf.  F.  meteorite.]     (Min,)  A 
mass  of  stone  or  iron  j 
which  has  fallen  tol 
the    earth    from* 
space  ;  an  aerolite. 

^^  Meteorites  \ 
usually  show  a  pit-  ; 
ted  surface  with  aj 
fused  crust,  caused  1, 
by  the   heat  devel-  ( . 

S?L^J"ftJ^®''^  l^fl^    Section  of  a  piece  of  a  Meteorite,  or 
passage  through  the       Meteoric  Iron,  showing  Widmanstafc- 
earth's  atmosphere.       ten  Figures 
A    meteorite    may 

consist ;  1.  Of  metallic  iron,  alloyed  with  a  small  percent- 
age of  nickel  {meteoric  iron,  holosiderite).  When  etched 
this  usually  exhibits  peculiar  crystalline  figures,  called 
Widmanstdtten  figures,  2,  Of  a  cellular  mass  of  iron  with 
imbedded  silicates  {mesosiderite  or  siderolite),  3.  0*  a 
stony  mass  of  silicates  with  little  iron  (meteoric  stone, 
sporndosid erite).    4.  Of  a  mass  without  iron  (asiderite). 

Me'te-Or-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  [Gr.  pLerewpiieiv  to  raise  CO 
a  height.]  To  ascend  in  vapors ;  to  take  the  form  of  a 
meteor.  Evelyn. 

Me'te-or'O-graph  (me'te-Sr'o-graf),  re.  [Meteor  4- 
-graph.]  An  instrument  which  registers  meteorologic 
phases  or  conditions. 

Me'te-or'0-graph'ic  (-graftk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
meteorography. 

Me'te-or-og'ra-phy  (-er-og'ra-fj?),  re.  [Meteor  -f- 
-graphy.]   The  registration  of  meteorological  phenomena. 


ale,  senate,   c&re,   &m,   arm,   ask,   final,'  ^ ;    eve,   event,   £nd,   fern,   recent;    ice,   idea,   ill;    old,   6bey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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Me'tO-or-oM  (me'te-er-oid),  re.    IMeieor  + -oid.J  (As- 
tron.)  A  small  body  moving  through  space,  or  revolving 
about  the  sun,  which  on  entering  the  earth's  atmosphere 
"would  be  deflagrated  and  appear  as  a  meteor. 

These  bodies  [small,  eoHd  bodiesj  before  they  come  into  the 
eir,  1  call  meteoroiUs.  U.  A.  Sfewton. 

Me'te-or-Oid'al  (-oid'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
meteoroid  or  to  meteoroids. 

Me'te-or'0-lite  (me'te-5r'6-llt ;  277),  n.  lMeteor  + 
'lite :  of.  F.  meteorolithe.']  A  meteoric  stone  ;  an  aero- 
lite ;  a  meteorite. 

Me'te-or'0-lOg'iC  (-IBj'ik),      )  a.      [Gr.    /aeTewfjtiAoyi- 

Me'te-or'0-log'iC-al  (-i-kal), )  kos  :  ct.  F.  meleorolo- 
ffigue.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  atmosphere  and  its  phe- 
nomena, or  to  meteorology. 

Meteorological   table,  Meteorological   register,  a  table  or 
register  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  air  and  its  tempera- 
ture, weight,  dryness,  moisture,  motion,  etc. 
^  Me'te-or-Ol'O-gist  (me'te-er-51'o-jTst),  n.     [Cf.  F.  mS- 
tiorologiste.1    A  person  skilled  in  meteorology. 

Me'te-Or-Ol'O-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Gr.  jj.€reapo\oyia;  fie- 
Te'ojpos  -|-  Aoyos^scourse  :  cf.  F.  meieorologie.  See  Me- 
TEOB.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  atmosphere  and 
its  phenomena,  particularly  of  its  variations  of  heat  and 
moisture,  of  its  winds,  storms,  etc. 

Me'te-or'o-man'cjr  (-Sr'6-man'sy),  re.  \_Meteor  -f 
-mancy  :  cf.  F.  meieorovmncie.']  A  species  of  divina- 
tion by  meteors,  chiefly  by  thunder  and  lightning,  which 
was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Romans. 

Me'te-Or-om'e-ter  (me'te-er-6m'e-ter),  n.  [3feleor  + 
-meter.']  An  apparatus  which  transmits  automatically 
to  a  central  station  atmospheric  changes  as  marked  by 
the  anemometer,  barometer,  thermometer,  etc. 

Me'te-or'0-SCOpe  (me'te-Sr'o-skop ;  277),  n.  [Gr. 
jueTewpotTKOTTtoi^,  fr.  jLieTea)po(7Kd7ros  observing  the  heav- 
enly bodies ;  t^eTeutpo?  ~j-  (TKOTreli'  to  view  :  cf .  F.  7net6- 
oroscope.  See  Meteok.]  (-4s/'rore.)  (a)  An  astrolabe;  a 
planisphere.  [06i.]  (6)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  position,  length,  and  direction,  of  the  apparent  path 
of  a  shooting  star. 

me-te'O-rous  (me-te'o-rus  or  me'te-o'riis),  a.  [See 
Meteok.]     Of  the  nature  or  appearance  of  a  meteor. 

-me'ter  (-m&'ter).  [L.  metrum  measure,  or  the  allied 
Gr.  fidrpov.  See  Metbb  rhythm.]  A  suffix  denoting 
that  bij  which  anything  is  measured  ;  as,  barometer,  chro- 
nowie/er,  dynamo?we^er. 

Me'ter  (me'ter),  re.  [From  Mete  to  measure.]  1.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  metes  or  measures.   See  CoAL-mETEH. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring,  and  usually  for  re- 
cording automatically,  the  quantity  measured. 

Dry  meter,  a  gas  meter  having  measuring  chambers, 
with  flexible  walls,  which  expand  and  contract  like  bel- 
lovi'S  and  measure  the  gas  by  filling  and  emptying.  —  Wet 
meter,  a  gas  meter  in  which  the  revolution  of  a  chambered 
drum  in  water  measures  the  gas  passing  through  it. 

Me'ter,  re.  A  line  above  or  below  a  hanging  net,  to 
which  the  net  is  attached  in  order  to  strengthen  it. 

Me'ter  1  (me'ter),  n.      [OE.  metre,  F.  metre,  L.  me- 

Me'tre  )  trum,  fr.  Gr.  /xerpov ;  akin  to  Skr.  ma  to 
measure.  See  Mete  to  measure.]  1.  Rhythmical  ar- 
rangement of  syllables  or  words  into  verses,  stanzas, 
strophes,  etc. ;  poetical  measure,  depending  on  number, 
quantity,  and  accent  of  syllables ;  rhythm  ;  measure ; 
verse ;  also,  any  specific  rhythmical  arrangements ;  as, 
the  Horatian  meters  ;  a  dactylic  meter. 

The  only  strict  antithesis  to  prose  is  meter.     Wordsworth. 

2.  A  poem.     [Obs.]  Robynson  (3fore's  Utopia). 

3.  A  measure  of  length,  equal  to  39.37  English  inches, 
the  standard  of  linear  measure  in  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  It  was  intended  to  be,  and  is 
very  nearly,  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  distance  from 
the  equator  to  the  north  pole,  as  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement  of  an  arc  of  a  meridian.  See  Metric  sys- 
tem, under  Metric. 

Common  meter  (Hymnol.),  tour  iambic  verses,  or  lines, 
making  a  stanza,  the  first  and  tliird  having  each  four 
feet,  and  the  second  and  fourth  each  three  feet ;  —  usually 
indicated  by  the  initials  C.  M.  —Long  meter  (Hymnol.), 
iambic  verses  or  lines  of  four  feet  each,  four  verses  usu- 
ally making  a  stanza ;  —  commonly  indicated  by  the  ini- 
tials L.  M.  —  Short  meter  (Hymnol.),  iambic  verses  or 
lines,  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  having  each  three 
feet,  and  the  tliird  four  feet.  The  stanza  usually  con- 
sists of  four  lines,  but  is  sometimes  doubled.  Short  me- 
ter is  indicated  by  the  initials  S.  M. 

Me'ter-age  (-aj),  n.  [See  1st  Meteb.]  The  act  of 
measuring,  or  the  cost  of  measuring. 

Me'ter-gram'  (-grSm'),  re.  {Mech.)  A  measure  of  en- 
ergy or  work  done  ;  the  power  exerted  in  raising  one  gram 
through  the  distance  of  one  meter  against  gravitation. 

Mete'wand'  (met'wond'),  n.  \_Mete  to  measure  -{- 
wand.l     A  measuring  rod.  Ascham. 

Mete'yard'  (-yard'),  n.  [AS.  metgeard.  See  Mete  to 
measure,  and  Yard  stick.]  A  yard,  staff,  or  rod,  used 
as  a  measure.     [06s.]  ShaJc. 

Meth  (mSth),  re.     See  Meathe.     [0J«.]  Chaucer. 

Met'haem-O-glo'bln  (met'h6m-6-glo'Mn  or  mgt'he- 
mo-),  re.  [Pref.  met-  -f  hxmoglobin.']  (Physiol.  .Chem.) 
A  stable  crystalline  compound  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  hemoglobin.     It  is  found  in  old  blood  stains. 

Meth'al  (mSth'al),  re.  [ilfyristic  -j-  ether  +  aZcohol.] 
(Chem.)  A  white  waxy  substance,  found  in  small  quan- 
tities in  spermaceti  as  an  ethereal  salt  of  several  fatty 
acids,  and  regarded  as  an  alcohol  of  the  methane  series. 

Meth'ane  (-an),  re.  [See  Methal.]  (Chem.)  A  light, 
colorless,  gaseous,  inflammable  hydrocarbon,  CH.  ;  marsh 
gas.     bee  Marsh  gas,  under  Gas. 

Methane  series  (Chem.),  a  series  of  saturated  hydrocar- 
bons, of  which  methane  is  the  first  member  and  the  type, 
and  (because  of  their  general  chemical  inertness  and  in- 
dillerence)  called  also  the  paraffin  (little  offinity)  series. 
Ihe  lightest  members  are  gases,  as  metliane,  etliane  ;  in- 
termediate members  are  liquids,  .is  hexane,  heptane,  etc. 
(found  in  benzine,  kerosene,  etc.) ;  while  the  liighest  mem- 
bers are  white,  waxy,  or  fatty  solids,  as  paraffin  proper. 
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Me-theglin  (me-thSglin),  re.  [W.  meddyglyn  ;  medd 
mead  -)-  llyn  Uquor,  juice.  See  Mead  a  drink.]  A  fer- 
mented beverage  made  of  honey  and  water  ;  mead.  Gay. 

Meth'phe  (mSth'en),  re.  \_Methy\  -f-  ethylene.] 
(Cliem.)  See  Methylene. 

Meth'e-nyl  (-e-ull),  re.  [Methene  -{-  -yl.]  (Chem.) 
The  hypothetical  hydrocarbon  radical  CH,  regarded  as 
an  essential  residue  of  certain  organic  compounds. 

Meth'ide  (-id  07- -id),  re.  [See  Methyl.]  (Cfiem.)  A. 
binary  compound  of  methyl  with  some  element ;  as, 
aluminium  methide,  Al2(CH3)g. 

Me-tllinks'(me-thTnks'),t).  irei^ers.  [imp.  Methodght 
(-that').]  [AS.  pyncan  to  seem,  me  pynceS,  me  puhte, 
OE.  me  thinketh,  me  thoughte ;  akin  to  G.  diinken  to  seem, 
denken  to  think,  and  E.  think.  See  Me,  and  Think.]  It 
seems  to  me  ;  I  think.    See  Me.    [iS.,  except  in  poetry.] 

In  all  ages  poets  have  been  had  in  special  reputation,  and, 
methinks,  not  without  great  cause.  Spenser. 

Me-tlll'on-ate  (me-thi'5n-at),  ».  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
methionic  acid. 

Meth'l-on'ic  (mgth't-on'Ik),  a.  [il/ethyl  +  thionic.'] 
(Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  sulphonic 
(thionic)  acid  derivative  of  methane,  obtained  as  a  stable 
white  crystalline  substance,  CH2.(S03H)2,  which  forms 
well  defined  salts. 

Meth'Od  (mSth'ud),  n.  [F.  methode,  L.  methodvs, 
fr.  Gr.  ixi9oboi  method,  investigation  following  after; 
/iCTa  after  +  0S05  way.]  1.  An  orderly  procedure  or 
process  ;  regular  manner  of  doing  anything  ;  hence,  man- 
ner ;  way  ;  mode  ;  as,  a  method  of  teaching  languages ;  a 
method  of  improving  the  mind.  Addison. 

2.  Orderly  arrangement,  elucidation,  development,  or 
classification ;  clear  and  lucid  exhibition ;  systematic 
arrangement  peculiar  to  an  individual. 

Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  's  method  in  it.    Shak. 
All  method  is  a  rational  progress,  a  progress  toward  an  end. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Classification;  a  mode  or  system  of 
classifying  natural  objects  according  to  certain  common 
characteristics ;  as,  the  method  of  Theophrastus ;  the 
method  of  Ray  ;  the  Linnsean  method. 

Syn.  —  Order ;  system ;  rule  ;  regularity  ;  way  ;  man- 
ner ;  mode;  coarse;  process;  means. — Method,  Mode, 
Manner.  Method  implies  arrangement ;  mode,  mere  ac- 
tion or  existence.  Method  is  a  way  of  reaching  a  given 
end  by  a  series  of  acts  which  tend  to  secure  it ;  mode  re- 
lates to  a  single  action,  or  to  the  form  which  a  series  of 
acts,  viewed  as  a  whole,  exhibits.  Manner  is  literally  the 
handling  of  a  thing,  and  has  a  wider  sense,  embracing 
both  method  and  mode.  An  instructor  may  adopt  a  jrood 
method  of  teaching  to  write ;  the  scholar  may  acquire 
a  bad  inode  of  holding  his  pen  ;  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  corrected  will  greatly  affect  his  success  or  failure. 

Me-tliod'lc   (me-thSd'ik),  )  a.      [L.   methodicus,   Gr. 

Me-thod'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )  /ucSoStKos :  cf.  F.  wie- 
thodiqne.]  1.  Arranged  with  regard  to  method;  dis- 
posed in  a  suitable  manner,  or  in  a  manner  to  illustrate 
a  subject,  or  to  facilitate  practical  observations  ;  as,  the 
methodical  arrangement  of  arguments ;  a  methodical 
treatise.      "  3fethodical  regularity."  Addison. 

2.  Proceeding  with  regard  to  method ;  systematic. 
"  Aristotle,  strict,  methodic,  and  orderly."  Harris. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  school  of  physi- 
cians called  methodists.  Johnson. 
—  Me-thod'Ic-al-ly,  adv.  —  Me-thod'lc-al-ness, «. 

Me-thod'lcs  (-iks),  n.  The  art  and  principles  of 
method. 

Meth'0-dlsm  (mSth'o-diz'm),  n.  (Eccl.)  The  system 
of  doctrines,  polity,  and  worship,  of  the  sect  called  Meth- 
odists. Sp.  Warburton. 

Meth'0-dIst  (-dist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  methodiste.  See 
Method.]     1.  One  who  observes  method.     [06*.] 

2.  One  of  an  ancient  school  of  physicians  who  rejected 
observation  and  founded  their  practice  on  reasoning  and 
theory.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  (Theol.)  One  of  a  sect  of  Christians,  the  outgrowth 
of  a  small  association  called  the  "  Holy  Club,"  formed 
at  Oxford  University,  A.  D.  1729,  of  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous members  were  John  Wesley  and  his  brother 
Charles  ;  —  originally  so  called  from  the  methodical 
strictness  of  members  of  the  club  in  all  religious  duties. 

4.  A  person  of  strict  piety ;  one  who  lives  in  the  ex- 
act observance  of  religious  duties  ;  —  sometimes  so  called 
in  contempt  or  ridicule. 

Meth'o-dlst,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sect  of  Meth- 
odists ;  as,  Methodist  hymns ;  a  3fethodist  elder. 

Meth'O-dlB'tlC  (-dis'tlk),     )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Meth'O-dlS'tlc-al  (-tT-kal),  (  methodists,  or  to  the 
Methodists.  —  Meth'0-dls'tlc-al-ly,  adv. 

Meth'Od-l-za'tlon  (m6th'iid-T-za'shiin),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  methodizing,  or  the  state  of  being  methodized. 

Meth'Od-lze  (mSth'iid-Iz),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Meth- 
odized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Methodizing  (-I'zing).] 
To  reduce  to  method ;  to  dispose  in  due  order ;  to  ar- 
range in  a  convenient  manner ;  as,  to  methodise  one's 
work  or  thoughts.  Spectator. 

Meth'Od-l'zer  (-T'zer),  re.     One  who  methodizes. 

Meth'Od-0-lOg'lc-al  (-o-15j'i-ko'l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  methodology. 

Meth'Od-Oi'0-gy  (-51'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  /iie'floSos  method  -f- 
•logy.]  The  science  of  method  or  arrangement ;  a  trea- 
tise on  method.  Coleridqe. 

Meth'ol  (mSth'ol),  re.  [Gr.  ^neflu  wine -f -o^.]  (Chem.) 
Tlie  technical  name  of  methyl  alcohol  or  wood  spirit ; 
also,  by  extension,  the  class  name  of  any  of  the  series  of 
alcohols  of  the  methane  series  of  which  methol  proper  is 
the  type.     See  Methyl  alcohol,  under  Methyl. 

Me-thOUght'  (me-thaf),  imp.  of  Methinks. 

Meth-OX'yl  (mSth-Sks'Il),  re.  [il/c//iyl  -f  hydvoxyl.'} 
(Chem.)  A  hypothetical  radical,  CH3O,  analogous  to  hy- 
droxy]. 

Meth'yl  (mSth'Tl),  'n.  [See  Methylene.]  (Chem.) 
A  hydrocarbon  radical,  CH,„  not  existing  alone  but  re- 
garded as  an  essential  residue  of  methane,  and  appearing 
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as  a  component  part  of  many  derivatives  ;  as,  methyl  al- 
cohol, methyl  ether,  methyl  amine,  etc.  [Formerly 
written  also  methule,  methyle,  etc.] 

Methyl  alcohol  (Chem.),  a  light,  volatile,  inflammable 
liquid,  CHs.OH,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood,  and 
hence  called  wood  spirit ;  — called  a.\hO  methol,  carbinol, 
etc. —Methyl  amine  (Chem.),  a  colorless,  inflammable, 
alkaline  gas,  CH3.NH2,  having  an  ammoniacal,  fishy  odor. 
It  is  produced  artificially,  and  also  occurs  naturally  in 
herring  brine  and  other  fishy  products.  It  is  regarded  as 
ammonia  in  which  a  third  of  its  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
methyl,  and  is  a  type  of  the  class  of  substituted  ammo- 
nias.—Ketiiyl  ether  (Chem.),  a  light,  volatile  ether 
CHs.O.CHa,  obtained  by  the  etherification  of  metliyl  al- 
cohol ;  —  called  also  methyl  oxide.  —  Methyl  green.  (Clieni.) 
See  under  Green,  re.  — Methyl  orange.  (Chem.)  See  Heli- 
anthin.  —Methyl  -violet  (Chem.),  an  artificial  dye,  consist- 
ing of  certaiuTnethyl  halogen  derivatives  of  rosaniline. 

Meth'yl-al  (mgth'il-51),  n.  lilethijleue  -j-  aZcohol.] 
(Chem.)  A  light,  volatile  liquid,  H2C(OCH3)2,  regarded  as 
a  complex  ether,  and  having  a  pleasant  ethereal  odor.  It, 
is  obtained  by  the  partial  "oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol. 
Called  also  formal. 

Meth'yl-am'lne  (-Sra'Tn  or  -en),  re.  (Chem,.)  See 
Methyl  amine,  under  Methyl. 

Meth'yl-ate  (mSth'Il-at),  re.  \_3Iethyl  +  alcohola^e.] 
(Chem.)  An  alcoholate  of  methyl  alcohol  in  which  the 
hydroxyl  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal,  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  a  hydrate;  as,  sodium  methylate,  CHjONa. 

Meth'yl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  impregnate  or  mix  with 
methyl  or  methyl  alcohol. 

Meth'yl-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.  (Chem.)  Impregnated 
with,  or  containing,  methyl  alcohol  or  wood  spirit ;  as,' 
methylated  spirits. 

Meth'yl-ene  (-en),  re.  [F.  mkthyllne,  from  Gr.  fiiiv 
wine  -j-  v\-t\  wood  ;  —  a  word  coined  to  correspond  to  the 
name  wood  spirit.'}  (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon  radical, 
CHj,  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  regarded  as  an  es- 
sential residue  and  component  of  certain  derivatives  of 
methane;  as,  methylene  bromide,  CHjBrj ; —formerly 
calif  d  also  methene. 

Methylene  blue  (Chem.),  an  artificial dyestuff  consisting 
of  a  complex  salphur  derivative  of  diphenyl  amine ;  — 
called  also  pure  blue. 

Me-thyl'ic  (mS-thTl'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
derived  from,  or  containing,  methyl ;  specifically,  desig- 
nating methyl  alcohol.     See  under  Methyl. 

Me-thys'tl-cin  (mS-thTs'ti-sTn),  re.  (Chem.)  A  white, 
silky,  crystalline  substance  extracted  from  the  thick 
rootstock  of  a  species  of  pepper  (Piper  methysticum)  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  ;  —  called  also  kanakin. 

Met'lo  (mSt'ik  or  me'tik;  277),  re.  [Gr.  fieVoiKos, 
prop.,  changing  one's  abode  ;  fiera,  indicating  change  -|- 
oIko5  house,  abode  :  cf.  L.  metoecus,  F.  metegtie.2  (Gr. 
Antiq.)  A  sojourner;  an  immigrant ;  an  alien  resident  in 
a  Grecian  city,  but  not  a  citizen.  Mitjord. 

The  whole  force  of  Athens,  metics  as  well  as  citizens,  and  all 
the  strangers  who  were  then  in  the  city.  Jou-eti  (  Tlntcyd.'), 

Me-tic'U-lOUS  (me-tik'u-lOs),  a.  [L.  meticulosvs,  fr. 
metns  fear  :  cf.  F.  meticuleux.J  Timid  ;  fearful.  [Ofo.] 
—  Me-tlc'u-lous-ly,  adv. 

II  M6'til' (ma'tef),  re.  TO.    )  r j,  ,     See  Metis 
II  M6'tive'  (ma'tSv'),  re.  /.  j  L^*  •]    ^ee  Metis. 
II  M^'tls'  (ma'tes'),  re.  m.     )  [F. ;  akin  to  Sp.  mestizo, 
II  M^'tisse'  (ma'tes'),  re.  /.  (      See  Mestizo.}    1.  The 
offspring  of  a  white  person  and  an  American  Indian. 

2.  The  offspring  of  a  white  person  and  a  quadroon ; 
an  octoroon.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Met'O-Che  (met'6-ke),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iifroxq  a  shar- 
ing, fr.  /aeTe'xf'  to  share  in  ;  jxera  with-|-  Ip^eii'  to  have.] 
(Arch.)  (a)  The  space  between  two  dentils,  (b)  The 
space  between  two  triglyphs. 

Me-ton'ic  (me-tbn'ik),  a.     [Cf.  F.  mStonique.']  Per- 
taining to,  or  discovered  by.  Melon,  the  Athenian. 
Metonlc  cycle  or  year.    (.4s<TOre.)  See  under  Cycle. 
Met'o-nym'ic  (mSt'6-nim'ik),  )  a.    [See  Metonymy.] 
Met'O-nym'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )      Used    by  way  of 

metonymy.  — Met'O-nym'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Me-ton'y-my  (me-tou'I-my  ;  277),  re.  [L.  metonymia, 
Gr.  fi.eTa)Wixia ;  lierd,  indicating  change  -|-  om/na,  for 
mo/xa  a  name  i  cf.  F.  metonymie.  See  Name.]  (Rhet.) 
A  trope  in  which  one  word  is  put  for  another  that  sug- 
gests it ;  as,  we  say,  a  man  keeps  a  good  table  instead  of 
gooA  provisions ;  we  read  Virgil,  that  is,  \\\s  poems ;  a 
man  has  a  warm  heart,  that  is,  warm  affections. 

Met'O-pe  (met'o-pe),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fieroTn) ;  /liexa 
with,  between  -|-  otti;  opening,  hole,  the  hole  in  the  frieze 
between  the  beam  ends.]  1.  (Arch.)  The  space  between 
two  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  frieze,  which,  among  the  an- 
cients, was  often  adorned  with  carved  work.  See  Hlnst. 
of  Entablature. 
2.  (Zo'ol.)  The  face  of  a  crab. 

^W^  In  the  Parthenon,  groups  of  centaurs  and  heroes 
in  high  relief  occupy  the  metopes. 

Me-ton'ic  (me-t5p'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ixdramov  the  fore- 
head.] (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  forehead  or 
frontal  bones  ;  frontal ;  as,  the  metopic  suture. 

Met'O-pO-man'cy  (mgt'o-po-mSn'i-y),  m.  [Gr.  ^e'TWTTOv 
the  forehead  +  -mancy.}    Fortune  telling  by  physiog- 
nomy,    [i?.]  Urqnhart. 
Met'0-po-scop'lc  (mgt'o-p6-sk5p'Tk),  1  a.  Of  or  relat- 
Met'0-po-SCOp'lc-al  (-skSp'T-knl),        J     ing  to  meto- 
poscopy. 

Met'0-pos'co-plst  (-pBs'kS-pIst),  re.  One  versed  in 
mptoposcopy. 

Met'.O-pos'CO-py  (-py),  re.  [Gr.  /ucTwTrocrKoirot  observ- 
ing the  forehead  ;  fj-tTanov  the  foreliead  +  (TKoireiv  to 
view  :  cf.  F.  niHoposcopie.']  The  study  of  physiognomy; 
the  art  of  discovering  the  character  of  persons  by  their 
features,  or  the  lines  of  the  face. 

II  Me-tOS'te-on  (me-tSs'tf-Bu),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  juera 
after -j- oaTEoi'  bone.]  (Anat.)  The  postero-lrtcral  o.«si- 
fication  ii(  the  sternum  of  birds  ;  also,  the  part  resulting 
from  such  ossification. 
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ne'tre  (me'ter),  n.    See  Meter. 

Met'rlC  (mgt'rlk),  a.  [L.  metricus,  Gr.  /nerptKos  :  cf. 
F.  inHrique.  See  Meter  rhythm.]  1.  Relating  to  meas- 
urement ;  involving,  or  proceeding  by,  measurement. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  meter  as  a  standard  of 
measurement ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  decimal  system 
of  measurement  of  which  a  meter  is  the  unit ;  as,  the 
metric  system  ;  a  metric  measurement. 

Metric  analysis  (Chem.),  analysis  by  volume  ;  volumet- 
ric analysis.  —  Metric  system,  a  system  of  weights  and 
measures  originating  in  France,  the  use  of  which  is  re- 
quired by  law  hi  many  countries,  and  permitted  in  many 
others,  including  the  United  States  and  England.  The 
principal  unit  is  the  meter  (see  Meter).  From  this  are 
formed  the  are,  the  liter,  the  stere,  the  grant,  etc.  These 
units,  and  others  derived  from  them,  are  divided  deci- 
mally, and  larger  units  are  formed  from  multiples  by  10, 
100, 1,000,  and  10,000.  The  successive  multiples  are  desig- 
nated by  the  prefixes,  deca-,  hecto-,  liilo-,  and  myria-; 
the  successive  parts  by  deei-,  centi-,  and  milli-.  The 
prefixes  mega-  and  micro-  are  sometimes  used  to  denote 
a  multiple  bv  one  million,  and  the  millionth  part,  respect- 
ively. See  the  words  formed  with  these  prefixes  in  the 
Vocabulary.    For  metric  tables,  see  p.  1682. 

Met'riC-al  (-rl-kal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  meter  ; 
arranged  in  meter ;  consisting  of  verses ;  as,  metrical 
compositions. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  measurement ;  as,  the  inch, 
foot,  yard,  etc.,  are  metrical  terms;  esp.,  of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  metric  system. 

Met'ric-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  metrical  manner. 

Me-tri'clan  (me-tri3h'«n),  n.  [Cf.  F.  metricien.  See 
Meter  rhythm.]     A  composer  of  verses.     [06s.] 

Met'ric  sys'tem  (met'rik  sTs'tem).     See  Metric,  a. 

Rlet'rl-fl-ca'tion  (met'ri-f i-ka'shtin),  n.  Composition 
in  metrical  form ;  versification.     [iJ.]  Tennyson. 

Met'ri-fy  (mSt'rT-fi),  v.  i.  [L.  metrum  meter  -|-  -fy: 
cf.  F.  metrifier.']    To  make  verses.     [-R.]  Skelton. 

Me'trlst  (me'trist),  re.     A  maker  of  verses.  Bale. 

Spenser  was  no  mere  iitetrist,  but  a  great  composer.     Loivdi 

II  Me-trt'tls  (rae-tri'tis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  n^'xpa  womb 
-{-  -His.']     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  womb. 

met'ro-chrome  (met'ro-krom),  re.  [Gr.  ixerpov  + 
Xpwiaa  color.]     An  instrument  for  measuring  colors. 

Met'ro-graph  (-grat),  n.  [Gr.  nirpov  measure  -\- 
-grapk.~\  An  instrument  attached  to  a  locomotive  for  re- 
cording its  speed  and  the  number  and  duration  of  its  stops. 

Met'ro-log'io-al  (-ISj'i-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  metrologigue.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  metrology. 

Me-trol'O-gy  (me-tiQl'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  /neVpoi' measure 
-\--logy:  cf.  F.  metrologie.']  The  science  of,  or  a  sys- 
tem of,  weights  and  measures ;  also,  a  treatise  on  the 
subject. 

Met'ro-ma'nl-a  (mgt'r6-ma'nT-a),  re.  [Gr.  /neVpov 
measure  -\-  B.  viania.']     A  mania  for  writing  verses. 

Mefro-ma'nl-ac  (-5k),  n.     One  who  has  metromania. 

Me-trom'e-ter  (me-trbm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  ixrirpa  womb 
-\- -meter.']  {Med.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
size  of  the  womb.  Knight. 

met'ro-nome  (mSt'r6-nom),  re.  [Gr.  ixerpov  measure 
-|-  fc'iu.e"'  to  distribute,  assign  :  cf.  F.  inetronome,  It. 
m,etronomo.]  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  short  pen- 
dulum with  a  sliding  weight.  It  is  set  in  motion  by 
clockwork,  and  serves  to  measure  time  in  music. 

Me-tron'o-my  (me-tr5n'o-my),  n.  [See  Metronome.] 
Measurement  of  time  by  an  instrument. 

Met'ro-nym'lC  (mSt'ro-ntm'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ^ijxpwro- 
fiiKOi ;  iJ.rfrr\p  mother  -)-  ovvp-a,  for  ovona  name.]  De- 
rived from  the  name  of  one's  mother,  or  other  female 
ancestor;  as,  a  meft'onyjnic  name  or  appellation. —re.  A 
metronymic  appellation. 

IHet'ro-pole  (mSt'ro-pol),  re.  [Cf.  F.  metropole.  See 
Metropolis.]    A  metropolis.     \_Obs.]  Holinshed. 

.  He-trop'O-Us  (me-trop'o-lTs),  n.  [L.  metropolis,  Gr. 
firjTpoTroAt;,  prop.,  the  mother  city  (in  relation  to  col- 
onies) ;  firJTTip  mother  -}-  woAis  city.  See  Mother,  and 
PoiiiCE.]  1.  The  mother  city  ;  the  chief  city  of  a  king- 
dom, state,  or  country. 

[Edinburgh]  gray  metropolis  of  the  North.    Tennyson. 

2.  (Eccl.)  The  seat,  or  see,  of  the  metropolitan,  or 
highest  church  dignitary. 

The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Kome.  Shak. 

Met'ro-pol'i-tan  (mgf  ro-p51'i-ton  ;  277),  a.  [L.  melro- 
politanus :  cf.  F.  metropolitain.]  \.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  capital  or  principal  city  of  a  country ;  as,  metropol- 
itan luxury. 

2.  (Eccl.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  metro- 
politan or  the  presidmg  bishop  of  a  country  or  province, 
his  office,  or  his  dignity ;  as,  metropolitan  authority. 
"  Bishops  r/iefrojooZi^ore. "  Sir  T.  More. 

Met'ro-pol'i-tan,  re.  [LL.  metropolitanus.]  1.  The 
superior  or  presiding  bishop  of  a  country  or  province. 

2.  (Lat.  Church)  An  archbishop. 

3.  (Gr.  Church)  A  bishop  whose  see  is  a  civil  metrop- 
olis. His  rank  is  intermediate  between  that  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  a  patriarch.  Hook. 

Met'ro-pori-tan-ate  (-at),  re.  The  see  of  a  metropol- 
itan bishop.  Milman. 

Me-trop'O-Ute  (me-trop'o-lit),  re.  [L.  metropolita, 
Gr.  ^r)Tpo;roAi'T>);.]     A  metropolitan.  Barrow. 

Met'ro-po-lit'ic-al  (mgt'r6-po-lTt'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  metropolis  ;  being  a  metropolis  ;  metropoli- 
tan ;  as,  the  metropolitical  chair.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  Met'ror-rha'gi-a  (mSVrSr-ra'jT-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
fiilTpa.  womb  -f  ptfyvvvai.  to  break.]  {Med.)  Profuse 
bleeding  from  the  womb,  esp.  such  as  does  not  occur  at 
the  menstrual  period. 

ISet'ro-SCOpe  (met'r6-skop),  re.  [Gr.  p-riTpa.  womb  + 
-icope.]  A  modification  of  the  stethoscope,  for  directly 
auscultating  the  uterus  from  the  vagina. 

II  Met'ro-sl-de'ros  (-st-de'r5s),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /niJTpo 
heart  of  a  tree  +  a-CSnipos  iron.]  (Bot.)  A  myrtaceous 
genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  found  in  Australia  and  the 


South  Sea  Islands,  and  having  very  hard  wood.  Metrosi- 
deros  vera  is  the  true  ironwood. 

Mefro-tome  (met'ro-tom),  re.  [See  Metrotomy.] 
{Surg.)  An  instrument  for  cuttmg  or  scarifying  the  ute- 
rus or  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

Me-trot'O-my  (me-trSt'o-mJ^),  re.  [Gr.  /n^rpa  womb 
+  T^fivcLv  to  cut :  cf.  F.  metrotomie.]  {Surg.)  The  oper- 
ation of  cutting  into  the  uterus ;  hysterotomy ;  the 
Csesarean  section. 

-me-try  (-me-try).  [See  -meter.]  A  suffix  denoting 
the  art,  process,  or  science,  of  measuring ;  as,  aciddmetry, 
ch\oromet7'y,  chronometry. 

Mette  (met),  obs.  imp.  of  Mete,  to  dream.     Chaucer. 

Met'tle  (mSt't'l),  re.  [E.  metal,  used  in  a  tropical 
sense  in  allusion  to  the  temper  of  the  metal  of  a  sword 
blade.  See  Metal.]  Substance  or  quality  of  tempera- 
ment ;  spirit,  esp.  as  regards  honor,  courage,  fortitude, 
ardor,  etc.  ;  disposition ;  —  usually  in  a  good  sense. 

A  certain  critical  hour  which  shall  .  .  .^  try  what  mettle  his 

heart  is  made  of.  South. 

Gentlemen  of  brave  mettle.  Shak. 

The  winged  courser,  like  a  generous  horse, 

Shows  most  true  mettle  when  you  check  hiscourse.    Pope. 

To  put  one  on  one's  mettle,  to  cause  or  incite  one  to  use 
one's  best  efforts. 

Met'tled  (-t'ld),  a.  Having  mettle ;  high-spirited  ; 
ardent ;  full  of  fire.  Addison. 

Met'tle-some  (met't'l-siim),  a.  Full  of  spirit ;  pos- 
sessing constitutional  ardor ;  fiery ;  as,  a  mettlesome  horse. 

—  Met'tle-some-ly,  adv.  —  Met'tle-some-ness,  re. 

Meute  (mut),  re.  A  cage  for  hawks ;  a  mew.  See  4th 
Mew,  1.  Milman. 

Meve  (mey),  v.  t.  &  i.     To  move.     lObs.]      Chaucer. 

Mew  (niu),  re.  '[AS.  msew,  akin  to  D.  meeuw,  G. 
m'owe,  OHG.  meh,  Icel.  mar.]  {Zool.)  A  gull,  esp.  the 
common  British  species  {Larus  canus) ;  — called  also  sea 
mew,  maa,  mar,  mow,  and  cobb. 

Mew,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mewed  (mud) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Mewing.]  [OE.  muen,  F.  muer,  fr.  L.  mutare  to 
change,  fr.  movers  to  move.  See  Move,  and  cf.  Mew  a 
cage.  Molt.]  To  shed  or  cast ;  to  change  ;  to  molt ;  as, 
the  hawk  mewed  liis  feathers. 

Nine  times  the  moon  had  meiced  her  horns.       Dryden. 

Mew,  V.  i.  To  cast  the  feathers  ;  to  molt ;  hence,  to 
change  ;  to  put  on  a  new  appearance. 

Now  everything  doth  mew. 
And  shifts  his  rustic  winter  robe.  Turbervile. 

Mew,  re.  [OE.  mue,  F.  mue  change  of  feathers,  scales, 
skin,  the  time  or  place  when  the  change  occurs,  fr.  muer 
to  molt,   mew,   L.   mutare  to  change.     See  2d  Mew.] 

1.  A  cage  for  hawks  while  mewing ;  a  coop  for  fatten- 
ing fowls  ;  hence,  any  inclosure  ;  a  place  of  confinement 
or  shelter  ;  —  in  the  latter  sense  usually  in  the  plural. 

Full  many  a  fat  partrich  had  he  in  mewe.     Chaucer. 

Forthcoming  from  her  darksome  nww.  Spenser. 

Yiolets  in  their  secret  mews.  Wordsworth. 

2.  A  stable  or  range  of  stables  for  horses ;  —  chiefly 
used  in  the  plural,  and  so  called  from  the  royal  stables  in 
London,  built  on  the  site  of  the  king's  mews  for  hawks. 

Mew,  V.  t.  [From  Mew  a  cage.]  To  shut  up  ;  to  in- 
close ;  to  confine,  as  in  a  cage  or  other  inclosure. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mewed.  Shah. 

Close  mewed  in  their  sedans,  for  fear  of  air.    Dri/den. 

Mew,  V.  i.  [Of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  G.  miauen.]  To 
cry  as  a  cat.     [Written  also  meaw,  meow.]  Shak. 

Mew,  re.  _The  common  cry  of  a  cat.  _  Shak. 

Mewl  (mul),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Mewled  (muld)  ;p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mewlinq.]  [Cf.  F.  miauler  to  mew,  E. 
mew  to  cry  as  a  cat.  Cf.  Miaul.]  To  cry,  as  a  young 
child  ;  to  squall.     [Written  also  meawl.]  Shak. 

Mewl'er  (-er),  re.     One  that  mewls. 

Mews  (muz),  re.  sing.  &pl.  [Prop.  pi.  of  mew.  See 
Mew  a  cage.]  An  alley  where  there  are  stables ;  a  nar- 
row passage  ;  a  confined  place.     [Eng.] 

Mr.  Turveydrop's  great  room  .  .  .  was  built  out  into  a  mews 
at  the  back.  Dickens. 

II  Mez-cal'  (maks-kal'),  Mex'1-Cal  (mgks'i-kal),  re. 
[Sp.  mexcal.]    See  Mescal. 

Mex'i-oan  (meks'T-kan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mex- 
ico or  its  people.  ^  re.   A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Mexico. 

Mexican  poppy  {Bot.),  a  tropical  American  herb  of  the 
Poppy  family  (j4;-sremoree  ^e:ctcaren)  with  much  the  look 
of  a  thistle,  but  having  large  yellow  or  white  blossoms.  — 
Mexican  tea  (Bot.),  an  aromatic  kind  of  pigweed  from 
tropical  America  ( Chenopodium  ambrosioides). 

Mex'l-can-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  be  like  the  Mex- 
icans, or  their  country,  esp.  in  respect  of  frequent  revo- 
lutions of  government. 

Mes'i-can-lze,  v.  i.  To  become  like  the  Mexicans,  or 
their  country  or  government. 

Meyn'e  (men'e),  re.     \_Obs.]     Same  as  Meine. 

Mez-cal'  (mSs-kal'),  re.     Same  as  Mescal. 

Me-ze're-on  (me-ze're-on),  re.  [F.  mezereon.  Per. 
mazriyUn.]  {Bot.)  A  small  European  shrub  {Daphne 
Mezereum),  whose  acrid  bark  is  used  in  medicine. 

II  Mez-qui'ta  (math-ke'ta),  re.     [Sp.]     A  mosque. 

Mez'u-ZOth  (mgz'ii-zoth),  re.  [Heb.  mezUzoth,  pi.  of 
reiezSza/i  doorpost.]  A  piece  of  parchment  bearing  the 
Decalogue  and  attached  to  the  doorpost ; — in  use  among 
orthodox  Hebrews. 

Mez'za-nine  (mgz'za-nin ;  F.  mad'za/nen'),  re.  [F. 
mezzanine,  It.  mezzanino,  fr.  mezzano  middle,  fr.  mezzo 
middle,  halt.  See  Mezzo.]  {Arch.)  {a)  Same  as  Entre- 
sol. (6)  A  partial  story  which  is  not  on  the  same  level 
with  the  story  of  the  main  part  of  the  edifice,  as  of  a 
back  building,  where  the  floors  are  on  a  level  with  land- 
ings of  the  staircase  of  the  main  house. 

II  Mez'za  VO'ce  (mgd'za  vo'cha).  [It.,  fr.  mezzo,  fem. 
mezza  middle,  half  +  voce  voice,  L.  vox.]  {Mus.)  With 
a  medium  fullness  of  sound. 

II  Mez'ZO  (mgd'zo),  a.  [It.,  from  L.  medius  middle, 
half.     See  Mid,  a.]     {Mus.)  Mean ;  not  extreme. 

Mez'ZO— re-lie'vo  (mez'zo-re-le'vo),  re.  Mezzo-rilievo. 

II  Mez'Z0-li-lie'V0(med'zo-re-lya'v6),  re.    [It.]    (a)  A 


middle  degree  of  relief  in  figures,  between  high  and  low 
relief.  (6)  Sculpture  in  this  kind  of  reUef.  See  under 
Alto-rilievo. 

Mez'ZO-SO-pra'no  (mgd'zo-so-pra'no),  a.  {Mus.) 
Having  .a  medium  compass  between  the  soprano  and  corj^ 
tralto; — said  of  the  voice  of  a  female  singer.  — re.  {a)  A 
mezzo-soprano  voice,     {b)  A  person  having  such  a  voice. 

Mez'ZO-tlnt  (mez'zS-tint),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mezzo-tinto.] 
A  manner  of  engraving  on  copper  or  steel  by  drawing 
upon  a  surface  previously  rougliened,  and  then  removing 
the  roughness  in  places  by  scraping,  burnishing,  etc.,  so 
as  to  produce  the  requisite  light  and  shade.  Also,  an 
engraving  so  produced. 

Mez'ZO-tint,  v.  t.     To  engrave  in  mezzotint. 

Mez'zo-tlnt'er  (-tint'er),  re.  One  who  engraves  in 
mezzotint. 

Mez'ZO-tin'tO  (mgz'zo-ttn'to  ;  It.  mgd'zo-ten'to),  n. 
[It.  mezzo  half  -|-  tinto  tinted,  p.  p.  of  tirigere  to  dye, 
color,  tinge,  L.  tingere.     See  Mezzo.]     Mezzotint. 

Mez'ZO-tin'tO,  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Mezzotintoed 
(-tod) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mezzotlntoing  (-to-Iiig).]  lo 
engrave  in  mezzotint ;  to  represent  by  mezzotint. 

Mhorr  (mor),  re.     {Zo'ol.)  See  Mohr. 

Mi  (me),  re.  [It.]  {Mus.)  A  syllable  applied  to  the 
third  tone  of  the  scale  of  C,  i.  e.,  to  E,  in  European  sol- 
mization,  but  to  the  third  tone  of  any  scale  in  the  Amer- 
ican system. 

Mi-a'mis  (mi-a'mTz),  re.  pi. ;  sing.  Miami  (-ml). 
(Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  that  formerly  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Wabash  and  Maumee  rivers. 

Mi-ar'gy-rite  (mt-ar'jl-rit),  re.  [Gr.  liiiutv  less  -\-  ap- 
yupos  silver.  So  called  because  it  contains  less  silver  than 
some  kindred  ores.]  {Min.')  A  mineral  of  an  iron-black 
color,  and  very  sectile,  consisting  principally  of  sulphur, 
antimony^  and  silver. 

Mi'as  (mi'as),  re.     [Malayan.]    The  orang-outang. 

Mi-asc'ite  (me-ask'It),  re.  [Named  from  Miask,  in 
the  Ural  Mountains.]  {3Iin.)  A  granitoid  rock  contain- 
ing feldspar,  biotite,  elaeolite,  and  sodalite. 

Mi'asm  (ml'Sz'm),  re.     [Cf.  F.  miasme.]    Miasma. 

Mi-as'ma  (mt-az'ma),  re. ;  pi.  Miasmata  (-ma-ta). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /aiacr/xa  defilement,  fr.  pnaiveiv  to  pollute.] 
Infectious  particles  or  germs  floating  in  the  air ;  air  made 
noxious  by  the  presence  of  such  particles  or  germs ;  nox- 
ious effluvia ;  malaria. 

Ml-as'mal  (-mol),  (r.   Containing  miasma ;  miasmatic. 

Mi'as-mat'ic  (mI'az-mSt'Tk),  1  a.       [Cf .   F.   minsma- 

Mi'as-mat'iC-al  (-i-kal),  )      tigue.]     Containing, 

or  relating  to,  miasma;  caused  by  miasma;  as,  mias- 
matic diseases. 

Mi-as'ma-tist  (mt-az'ma-tist),  re.  One  who  has  made 
a  special  study  of  miasma. 

Mi'as-mol'0-gy  (mi'Sz-mol'o-jy),  re.  [Miasma  -j- 
-logy.]  That  department  of  medical  science  which  treats 
of  miasma. 

Mi-aul'  (me-oul'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Miauled 
(-ould') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  MiArLit^.]  [Cf.  F.  miauler,  of 
imitative  origin,  and  E.  mew.  Cf.  Mewl.]  To  cry  as  a, 
cat ;  to  mew ;  to  caterwaul.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Mi-aul',  re.    The  crying  of  a  eat. 

Mi'ca  (mi'ka),  re.  [L.  mica  crumb,  grain,  particle : 
cf.  F.  mica.]  {Min.)  The  name  of  a  group  of  minerals 
characterized  by  liiglily  perfect  cleavage,  so  that  they 
readily  separate  into  very  thin  leaves,  more  or  less  elas- 
tic. They  differ  widely  in  composition,  and  vary  in  color 
from  pale  brown  or  yellow  to  green  or  black.  The  trans- 
parent forms  are  used  in  lanterns,  the  doors  of  stoves, 
etc.,  being  popularly  called  isinglass.  Formerly  called 
also  cat-silver,  and  glimmer. 

il^°°"  The  important  species  of  the  mica  group  are : 
muscovile,  common  or  potash  mica,  pale  brown  or  green, 
often  silvery,  including  damourite  (also  called  hydro- 
mica)  ;  biotite,  iron-magnesia  mica,  dark  brown,  green,  or 
black ;  lepidomelane,  iron  mica,  black ;  phlociopite,  mag- 
nesia mica,  colorless,  yellow,  brown ;  lepidotite,  litlua 
mica,  rose-red,  lUac. 

Mica  (usually  muscovite,  also  biotite)  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  slate ;  biotite  is 
common  in  many  eruptive  rocks  ;  phlogopite  in  crystal- 
line limestone  and  serpentine. 

Mica  diorite  (Min.),  an  eruptive  rock  allied  to  diorite  but 
containing  mica  (biotite)  instead  of  hornblende.  — Mica 
powder,  a  kind  of  dynamite  containing  fine  scales  of  mica. 
—  Mica  schist.  Mica  slate  (Geol.),  a  schistose  rock,  consist- 
ing of  mica  and  quartz  with,  usually,  some  feldspar. 

Ml-ca'Ce-0-Cal-Ca're-OUS  (mi-ka'she-6-kSl-ka're-iSs), 
a.  {Geol.)  Partaking  of  the  nature  of,  or  consisting  of, 
mica  and  lime ;  —  applied  to  a  mica  schist  containing 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Mi-ca'ceous  (mt-ka'shiSs),  a.  [Cf.  F.  micacS.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  containing,  mica  ;  splitting  into  laminse  or 
leaves  like  mica. 

Mice  (mis),  re.,  pi.  of  Mouse. 

II  Ml-ceVla  (mt-sgl'la),  re.;  pi.  Micellae  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  mica  a  morsel,  grain.]  {Biol.)  A  theoretical 
aggregation  of  molecules  constituting  a  structural  parti- 
cle of  protoplasm,  capable  of  increase  or  diminution  with- 
out change  in  chemical  nature. 

Mich    I  (mich),  V.  i.    [OE.  michen;  cf.  OF.  muchieVy 

Miche  )  mucier,  to  conceal,  F.  musser,  and  OHG. 
mUhhen  to  waylay.  Cf.  Micher,  Curmudgeon,  Muset.] 
To  lie  hid  ;  to  skulk  ;  to  act,  or  carry  one's  self,  sneak- 
ingly.  [Obs.  or  Colloq.]  [Written  also  meach  and 
meech.]  Spenser. 

_  Micn'ael-mas  (mtk'gl-mas),  re.  [Michael  -f-  mass  re- 
ligious service  ;  OE.  Mighelmesse.]  The  feast  of  the 
archangel  Michael,  a  church  festival,  celebrated  on  the 
29th  of  September.     Hence,  colloquially,  autumn. 

Michaelmas  daisy.    (Bot.)    See  under  Daisy. 

Mlch'er  (mich'er),  re.  [OE.  michare,  muchare.  See 
MicH.]  One  who  skulks,  or  keeps  out  of  sight ;  hence, 
a  truant ;  an  idler ;  a  thief,  etc.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Mich'er-y  (-y),  re.    Theft ;  cheating.     [OJjt.]  Gower. 

Mich'ing,  a.  Hiding ;  skulking ;  cowardly.  [Collog.J 
[Written  also  m.eaching  and  meeching.] 
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Mlc'kle  (mik'k'l),  a.  [OE.  mikel,  muchel,  mochel, 
mukel,  AS.  micel,  niycel;  akin  to  OS.  Tnikil,  OHG.  mihil, 
mihhil,  Icel.  mikill,  mykill,  Goth,  mikils,  L.  magnus, 
Gr.  jaeyas,  gen.  /leydXov  ;  cf.  Skr.  muhat.  V103.  Cf. 
Much,  Muckle,  Magnitude.]  Much  ;  great.  [Written 
also  muckle  a,nd  mockle.l  lOld  JUng.  &  Scot.']  "A  man 
of  mickle  might."  Spenser. 

Mlc'macs  (mik'maks),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Miomac  (-mSk). 
(Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.     [Written  also  Mikmaks.~\ 

nii'CO  (mi'ko  ;  Sp.  me'ko),  n.  [Sp.  or  Pg.  mico.] 
(Zo'61.)  A  small  South  American  monkey  (Mico  mela- 
nurus),  allied  to  the  marmoset.  The  name  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  an  albino  variety. 

Mi'cra-cous'tic  (lul'kra-),  a.     Same  as  Michocoustic. 

II  Mi-cras'ter  (mi-kras'ter),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jaixpos 
small  +  aa-rrip  star.]  {Paleon.)  A  genus  of  sea  urchins, 
similar  to  Spatangus,  abounding  in  the  ciialk  formation  ; 
—  from  the  starlike  disposal  of  the  ambulacral  furrows. 

Mi'cren-ceph'a-lous  (mi'krSn-sSf'S.-lus),  a.  \_3Iicr- 
-|-  Gr.  6yKe'</)oAos  brain.]     Having  a  small  brain. 

Ml'cro-  (mi'kro-  or  mik'ro-),  Mi'cr-.  [Gr.  juixpot 
small.]  A  combining  form  signifying  :  (a)  Small,  liiile, 
trivial,  slight;  as,  microcosm,  microscope,  (ft)  (Metric 
System,  Elec,  Mech.,  etc.)  A  millionth  part  of;  as,  mi- 
crofarad, microhm,  micrometer. 

Ml'cro-am'pfere'  (aN'pSr'),  n.  [Micr-  +  amplre."] 
{Elec.)  One  of  the  smaller  measures  of  electrical  cur- 
rents ;  the  millionth  part  of  one  ampere. 

II  Ml'cro-bac-te'rl-a  (-bSk-te'rI-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Micro-,  and  Bactertom.]  (Biol.)  In  the  classification 
of  Cohn,  one  of  the  four  tribes  of  Bacteria. 

5^°"  In  this  classification  bacteria  are  divided  into  four 
tribes  :  1.  Spherobacleria,  or  spherical  bacteria,  as  the 
eenus  Micrococcus.  2.  iMicrobacteria,  or  bacteria  in  the 
lorm  of  short  rods,  including  the  genus  Bacterium. 
3.  Pesmobacleria,  or  bacteria  m  straight  filaments,  of 
which  the  genus  Bacillus  is  a  type.  4.  Spirobacteria,  or 
bacteria  in  spiral  filaments,  as  the  genus  Vibrio. 

ini'crobe  (mi'krob  or  mik'rob),  )  re.     [NL.    mi- 

ll nii-CTO'bi-OIl  (mt-kro'bi-5n  or  mi-),  )  crobion,  fr. 
Gr.  jiiiKpds  little  -|-  /Sc'os  life.]  {Biol.)  A  microscopic  or- 
ganism ;  —  particularly  applied  to  bacteria  and  especially 
to  pathogenic  forms ;  as,  the  microbe  of  fowl  cholera. 

Mi-cro'bi-an  (-on),  a.  {Biol.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
caused  by,  microbes ;  as,  the  microbian  theory ;  a  micro- 
bian  disease. 

Mi-crob'lC  (mt-krob'ik  or  mi-),  a.  {Biol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  microbe. 

mi-crob'i-cide  (-krob'i-sid),  re.  [Microbe  -f-  L.  cae- 
dere  to  kill.]  {Biol.)  Any  agent  detrimental  to,  or  de- 
structive of,  the  life  of  microbes  or  bacterial  organisms. 

Mi'crO-ce-pUal'lc  (mi'kro-se-fal'ik  or  mik-),  )  a.  \_Mi- 

Mi'cro-ceph'a-Ious  (-s5f'a-lus),  (  cro-  + 

cephalic,  cephalous.']   {Anat.)  Having  a  small  head;  hav- 
ing the  cranial  cavity  small ;  —  opposed  to  megacephalic. 

Mi'cro-Chem'ic-al  (-kSm't-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  micro-chemistry ;  as,  a  micro-chemical  test. 

Mi'cro-Chem'ls-try  (-ts-try),  n.  [Micro-  -f  chemis- 
try.'] The  application  of  chemical  tests  to  minute  objects 
or  portions  of  matter,  magnified  by  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope ;  —  distinguished  from  macro-chemistry. 

Ml'cro-Chro-nom'e-ter  (-kro-nom'e-ter),  re.  A  chron- 
oscope. 

lYIi'CTO-cllne  (-kiln),  n.  [Micro-  -f  Gr.  xKCveiv  to  in- 
cline.] {Min.)  A  mineral  of  the  feldspar  group,  like  or- 
thoclase  or  common  feldspar  in  composition,  but  triclinic 
in  form. 

Ml'cro-coc'cal  (-kok'kol),  a. 
crococci ;  caused  by  micrococci. 

II  mi'cro-COC'CUS  (-kiis),  re.  ; 
[NL.  See  Micro-,  and  Coccus.] 
(Biol.)  A  genus  of  Spherobacle- 
ria, in  the  form  of  very  small 
globular  or  oval  cells,  forming,  by 
transverse  division,  filaments,  or 
chains  of  cells,  or  in  some  cases 
single  organisms  shaped  like 
dumb  -  bells  (Diplococcus),  all 
without  the  power  of  motion. 
See  niust.  of  Ascococcus. 

m^^Physiologically,  micrococ- 
ci are  divided  into  three  groups ; 
chromogenic,  characterized  by  their  power  of  forming 
pigment ;  zymogenic,  including  those  associated  with  def- 
mite  chemical  processes ;  smi  pathogenic,  those  connected 
with  disease. 

Ml'cro-cOBm  (-kSz'm),  n.  [F.  microcosme,  L.  micro- 
cosmus,  fr.  Gr.  jiii/cpos  small  +  koo-^os  the  world.]  A  lit- 
tle world  ;  a  miniature  universe.  Hence  (so  called  by 
Paracelsus),  a  man,  as  a  supposed  epitome  of  the  exterior 
universe  or  great  world.    Opposed  to  macrocosm.    Shah. 

mi'cro-cos'mic  (-kBz'mlk),    1  a.     [Cf .    F.    microcos- 

Mi'cro-COS'mlc-al  (-mT-kal), )  mique.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  microcosm. 

Mlcrocoamlc  salt  (C%em.),  a  white  crystalline  substance 
obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  sodium  phosphate  and 
ammonium  phosphate,  and  also  called  hyclric-sodic-am- 
monic-phosphale.  It  is  a  powerful  flux,  and  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  borax  as  a  blowpipe  reagent  in  testing  for 
the  metallic  oxides.  Originally  obtained  by  the  alche- 
mists from  human  urine,  and  called  sal  microcosmicum. 

Ml'cro-COS-mog'ra-phy  (-koz-m5g'ra-fy),  re.  [Micro- 
cosm -[■  -graphy.]    Description  of  man  as  a  microcosm. 

Ml'cro-COU'lomb'  (-koo'lSN'),  re.  [Micro-  4-  coulomb.] 
(Elec.)  A  measure  of  electrical  quantity;  the  millionth 
part  of  one  coulomb. 

Ml'cro-cous'tlc  (-kous'tik  or  -koos'tik),  a.  [Micro- 
-\-  acoustic:  cf.  F.  microcoustique,  micrucotistique.]  Per- 
taining, or  suited,  to  the  audition  of  small  sounds ;  fitted 
to  assist  liearing. 

Ml'cro-cous'tlc,  n.  An  instrument  for  making  faint 
sounds  audible,  as  to  a  partially  deaf  person. 

Ml'Cro-crlth'(-krTth'),K.  [Micro- -^  crith.]  (Chem.) 
The  weight  of  the  half  hydrogen  molecule,  or  of  the 
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1  Convoluted  chains  of 
Micrococci.  2  Dumb- 
bell form  (Diplococ- 
cus'), undergoing  divi- 
sion.   [From  E.Klein.] 
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hydrogen  atom,  taken  as  the  standard  in  comparing  the 
atomic  weights  of  the  elements ;  thus,  an  atom  of  oxy- 
gen weighs  sixteen  microcrilhs.   See  Crith.  J.  P.  Cooke. 

Ml'cro-crys'tal-llne  (mi'kro-  (or  mik'ro-)  kris'tal-lm 
or  -lin),  a.  [Micro-  +  crystalline.]  (Crystallog.)  Crys- 
talline on  a  tine,  or  microscopic,  scale ;  consisting  of  fine 
crystals;  as,  the  ground  mass  of  certain  porphyries  is 
microci-ystalline. 

Mi'cro-cyte  (-sit),  n.  [Micro-  -f  Gr.  kutos  a  hollow 
vessel.]  (Physiol.)  One  of  the  elementary  granules 
found  in  blood.  They  are  much  smaller  than  an  ordi- 
nary corpuscle,  and  are  particularly  noticeable  in  disease, 
as  in  anseniia. 

Ml'cro-dont  (-dSnt),  a.  [Micr-  -{-  Gr.  oSou's,  o5oi/to5, 
a  tooth.]     (Anat.)  Having  small  teeth. 

Ml'cro-far'ad  (-far'Sd),  re.  [Micro- -\- farad.]  (Elec.) 
The  millionth  part  of  a  farad. 

Ml'cro-fonn  (-fSrm),  n.  [J/icro- -|-/orm,  n.]  (Biol.) 
A  microscopic  form  of  life  ;  an  animal  or  vegetable  or- 
ganism of  microscopic  size. 

Mi'cro-ge'0-lOg'lc-al  (-je'6-15j'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  micro-geology. 

Ml'cro-ge-ol'o-gy  (-je-Sl'S-jy),  re.  [Micro-  +  geol- 
ogy.] The  part  of  geology  relating  to  structure  and  or- 
ganisms which  require  to  be  studied  with  a  microscope. 

mi'cro-graph  (-graf),  re.  [See  Micrography.]  An  in- 
strument for  executing  minute  writing  or  engraving. 

Ml'cro-graph'ic  (-graf'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
micrography. 

Ml-crog'ra-phy  (mt-krSg'ra-tJ?  or  mi'-),  n.  [ilficro- 
-f-  -graphy :  cf.  F.  micrographie.]  The  description  of 
microscopic  objects. 

Ml-orohm'  (ml-krom'  or  mi-),  re.  [Micr-  -)-  ohm.] 
{Elec. )  The  millionth  part  of  an  ohm. 

II  Mi'cro-lep'i-dop'te-ra  (mi'kro-16p'i-dop'te-ra,  or 
mik'ro-),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Micro-,  and  Lepidoptera.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  tribe  of  Lepidoptera,  including  a  vast  number 
of  minute  species,  as  the  plume  moth,  clothes  moth,  etc. 

II  Mi'cro-les'tes  (-les'tez),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  /niKpo; 
small  -f-  Arjo-njs  a  robber.]  {Paleon.)  An  extinct  genus 
of  small  Triassic  mammals,  the  oldest  yet  found  in  Euro- 
pean strata. 

Mi'cro-Ute  (-lit),  n.  iMicro-  -\-  -lite.]  (Min.)  1.  A 
rare  mineral  of  resinous  luster  and  high  specific  gravity. 
It  is  a  tantalate  of  calcium,  and  occurs  in  octahedral 
crystals  usually  very  minute. 

2.  (il/ire.)  A  minute  inclosed  crystal,  often  observed 
when  minerals  or  rocks  are  examined  in  thin  sections 
under  the  microscope. 

Mi'oro-lith  (-ITth),  re.  [Micro-  -f-  -lith.]  (Min.) 
Same  as  Microlite,  2. 

Ml'cro-lit5l'ic  (-ITth'ik),  a.      Formed  of  small  stones. 

IHi'oro-log'io  (-loj'Tk),      >  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  mi- 

Mi'cro-log'ic-al  (-T-kal),  (  crology ;  very  minute  ;  as, 
micrologic  examination.  —  Ml'cro-log'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Ml-CiOl'0-gy  (mi-kr51'6-jy  or  mi-),  n.  [Micro-  + 
-logy.]  X.  That  part  of  science  which  treats  of  micro- 
scopic objects,  or  depends  on  microscopic  observation. 

2.  Attention  to  petty  items  or  differences.  W.  Taylor. 

Ml'cro-inere  (mi'kro-mer  or  mik'ro-),  re.  [Micro-  -f- 
-mere.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  smaller  of  the  two  portions  into 
which  the  yolk  of  a  lamelUbranch  ovum  divides  during 
development. 

Mi-croni'e-ter  (mt-krom'e-ter  or  mi-),  n.  [3ficro-  + 
-meter:  cf.  F.  micrometre.]  An  instrument,  used  with  a 
telescope  or  microscope,  for  measuring  minute  distances, 
or  the  apparent  diameters  of  objects  which  subtend  mi- 
nute angles.  The  measurement  given  directly  is  that  of 
the  image  of  the  object  formed  at  the  focus  of  the  object 
glass. 

Circular,  or  Ring,  micrometer,  a  metallic  ring  fixed  in  the 
focus  of  the  object  glass  of  a  telescope,  and  used  to  de- 
termine differences  of  right  ascension  and  declination 
between  stars  by  observations  of  the  times  at  which  the 
stars  cross  the  inner  or  outer  periphery  of  the  ring.— Dou- 
ble image  micrometer,  a  micrometer  in  which  two  images 
of  an  object  are  formed  in  the  field,  usually  by  the  two 
halves  of  a  bisected  leus  which  are  movable  along  their 
line  of  section  by  a  screw,  and  distances  are  determined 
by  the  number  of  screw  revolutions  necessary  to  bring 
the  points  to  be  measured  into  optical  coincidence.  When 
the  two  images  are  formed  by  a  bisected  object  glass,  it 
is  called  a  divided-object-glass  micrometer,  and  when  the 
instrument  is  large  and  equatorially  mounted,  it  is  knowTi 
as  a  heliometer.  — Boable  refraction  micrometer,  a  species 
of  double  image  micrometer,  in  which  the  two  images 
are  formed  by  the  double  refraction  of  rock  crystal.  — 
Filar,  or  Bifilar,  micrometer.  See  under  BiFi- 
LAK.  —  Micrometer  caliper  or  gauge  (.Mech.),  a 
caliper  or  gauge  with  a  micrometer  screw,  for 
measuring  dimensions  with  great  accuracy.— 
Micrometer  head,  the  head  of  a  micrometer 
screw.  —  Micrometer  microscope,  a  compound 
microscope  combined  with  a  filar  micrometer, 
used  chiefiy  for  reading  and  subdividing  the 
divisions  of  large  astronomical  and  geodetical 
instruments. — Micrometer  screw,  a  screw  with  Micrometer 
a  graduated  head  used  in  some  forms  of  mi-  Gauge, 
crometers.  ^  Position  micrometer.  See  under 
Position.  —  Scale,  or  Linear,  micrometer,  a  minute  and 
very  delicately  graduated  scale  of  equal  parts  used  in 
the  field  of  a  telescope  or  microscope,  for  measuring  dis- 
tances by  direct  comparison. 

Ml'cro-met'ric  (mi'kro-met'rtk  or  mik'ro-),  )  a.    [Cf . 

Mi'cro-met'i1c-al  (-mSfrt-knl),  (    F.  mi- 

crometriqtie.]  Belonging  to  micrometry  ;  made  by  the 
micrometer.  —  Ktl'cro-met'rlc-al-ly,  adv. 

Ml-crom'e-try  (mt-krSm'e-trj^  or  niT-),  re.  The  art  of 
measuring  with  a  micrometer. 

Ml'cro-mU'li-me'ter  (mi'kro-mTl'lT-me'tSr  or  mik'- 
ro-), re.  [Micro-  -\-  millimeter.]  The  millionth  part  of 
a  meter. 

Mlc'ron  (mik'rBn),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /nixpos  small.] 
(Physics.)  A  measure  of  length ;  the  thousandth  part  of 
one  millimeter ;  the  millionth  part  of  a  meter. 

IHl'cro-ne'Slail  (mi'kro-ne'simn  or  mtk'ro-),  a.  [From 
Micronesia,  fr.  Gr.  /uiKpdt  small  +  fi^o-ot  an  island.]     Of 


or  pertaining  to  Micronesia,  a  collective  designation  of 
the  islands  in  the  western  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  em- 
bracing the  Marshall  and  GUbert  groups,  the  Ladrones, 
the  Carolines,  etc. 

Mi'cro-ne'sians  (mi'kro-ne'shanz  or  mik'ro-),  n.pl. ; 
sing.  MiCRONEsiAN.  (Ethnol.)  A  dark  race  inhabiting  the 
Micronesian  Islands.  They  are  supposed  to  be  a  mixed 
race,  derived  from  Polynesians  and  Papuans. 

Mi'CIO-nom'e-ter  (-nom'e-ter),  re.  [Micro-  -{-  chroreom- 
eter.]   An  instrument  for  noting  minute  portions  of  time. 

mi'cro-or'gan-ism  (-6r'gan-iz'm),  re.  [Micro-  +  or- 
ganism.] (Biol.)  Any  microscopic  form  of  life  ; — par- 
ticularly applied  to  bacteria  and  similar  organisms,  esp. 
such  as  are  supposed  to  cause  infectious  diseases. 

Mi'cro-pan'to-graph  (-pSn't6-graf),  re.  [Micro-  -\- 
pantograph.]  A  kind  of  pantograph  which  produces 
copies  microscopically  minute. 

mi'cro-peg'ma-tite  (-peg'ma-tit),  re.  [Micro- -\- peg- 
matite.] (Min.)  A  rock  showing  under  the  microscope 
the  structure  of  a  graphic  granite  (pegmatite). — Mi'cro- 

peg'ma-tit'ic  (-tit'lk),  a. 

mi'cro-phone  (mi'kro-fon),  n.  [Micro-  -{■  Gr.  <\><avri 
sound,  voice  :  cf.  F.  microphone.]  (Physics)  An  in- 
strument for  intensifying  and  making  audible  very  fee- 
ble sounds.  It  produces  its  effects  by  the  changes  of 
intensity  in  an  electric  current,  occasioned  by  the  vari- 
ations in  the  contact  resistance  of  conducting  bodies, 
especially  of  imperfect  conductors,  under  the  action  of 
acoustic  vibrations. 

Mi'cro-phon'ics  (-fon'Tks),  n.  [See  Microphone.] 
The  science  which  treats  of  the  means  of  increasing  the 
intensity  of  low  or  weak  sounds,  or  of  the  microphone. 

Mi-croph'O-nous  (mi-krof'o-niSs  or  ml-),  a.  Serving 
to  augment  the  intensity  of  weak  sounds  ;  microcoustic. 

Mi'cro-pho'to-graph  (mi'kro-fo'to-graf  or  mik'ro-), 
re.  [Micro- -[- photograph.]  X.  A  microscopically  small 
photograph  of  a  picture,  writing,  printed  page,  etc. 

2.  An  enlarged  representation  of  a  microscopic  object, 
produced  by  throwing  upon  a  sensitive  plate  the  magni- 
fied image  of  iin  object  formed  by  a  microscope  or  other 
suitable  combination  of  lenses. 

11^°*  A  picture  of  tliis  kind  is  preferably  called  a  pho- 
tomicrograph. 

Mi'cro-phO-tog'ra-phy  (-f o-tSg'ra-fj^),  re.    The  art  of 

making  microphotographs. 

Mi'croph-thal'ml-a  (mi'krof -thai 'mi-a  or  mik'rof-), ) 

Ml'croph-thal'my  (mi'krSf-thSl'my  or  mik'rof-),      ) 
re.     [Micro-  -|-  Gr.  h^Bak[j.6%  eye.]    An  unnatural  small- 
ness  of  the  eyes,  occurring  as  the  result  of  disease  or  of 
imperfect  development. 

Ml-croph'yl-lOUS  (mt-krof  il-ias  or  mi  kro-fll'lils),  a. 
[Micro-  -}-  Gr.  (f>-u\Aoi'  leafj     (Bot.)  Small-leaved. 

Mi-croph'y-tal  (mt-krof'i-tal  or  mi'kro-fl'tal),  a. 
(Bot.)  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  microphytes. 

Mi'cro-pliyte  (mi'kr6-fit  or  mik'ro-),  re.  [il/icro- 
-\-  Gr.  ^uTov  a  plant:  ef.  F.  microphyte.]  (Bot.)  A 
very  minute  plant,  one  of  certain  unicellular  algae,  such, 
as  the  germs  of  various  infectious  diseases  are  believed 
to  be. 

Mi'cro-pyle  (-pH),  n.  [Mi- 
cro- -j-  Gr.  Tnjkq  gate,  ori- 
fice :  cf.  F.  micropyle.]  (Biol.) 
(a)  An  opening  in  the  mem- 
branes surrounding  the  ovum, 
by  which  nutrition  is  assisted 
and  the  entrance  of  the  sper- 
matozoa permitted.  (b)  An 
opening  in  the  outer  coat  of 
a  seed,  through  which  the  fec- 
undating pollen  enters  the  ovule. 

—  Mi-orop'y-lar  (m  t-k  r  5  p'l- 
ler  or  mi-),  a. 

Mi-crcs'co-pal  (mt-kros'kS- 
pal  or  mi-),  a.  Pertaining  to  mi- 
croscopy, or  to  the  use  of  the 
microscope.  Huxley. 

Mi'cro-SCOpe  (mi'kro-skop  or  mik'ro-) 
-| — scope]  An  optical  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  lens,  or 
combination  of  lenses,  for  mak- 
ing an  enlarged  image  of  an  ob- 
ject which  is  too  minute  to  be 
viewed  by  the  naked  eye. 

Compound  microscope,  an  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  combina- 
tion of  lenses  such  that  the  im- 
age formed  by  the  lens  or  set  of 
lenses  nearest  the  object  (called 
the  objective)  is  magnified  by  an- 
other lens  called  the  ocular  or 
eyepiece.  —  Oxy hydrogen  micro- 
scope, and  Solar  microscope.  See 
under  Oxyhydrogen,  and  Solar, 

—  Simple,  or  Single,  microscope,  a 
single  convex  lens  used  to  mag- 
nify objects  placed  in  its  focus. 

Ml'cro-sco'pl-al  (-sko'pi-ol), 
a.   Microscopic,   [i?.]  Berkeley. 
Ml'cro-scop'lc  (-skBp'ik),  ) 
Mi'cro-scop'lc-al  (-i-kol),  (       _ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  microscoiie  or  to  microscopy"; 
made  with  a  microscope  ;  as,  microscopic  observation. 

2.  Able  to  see  extremely  minute  objects. 

Why  1ms  not  man  a  inicroscojnc  eye  ?  Popfi. 

3.  Very  small ;  visible  only  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope ; 
as,  a  micro.'!ropir  insect. 

Ml'cro-scop'lc-al-ly,  adv.    By  the  microscope ;  with 
minute  inspection  ;  in  a  microscopic  manner. 
^Ml-cros'co-plst  (lui-krSs'kS-pist  or  mi'kro-sko'pTst ; 
277),  71.     One  skilled  in,  or  given  to,  microscopy. 

Ml-cros'co-py  (-py),  «.  The  use  of  the  microscope; 
investigation  with  Uie  microscope. 

IHIl'cro-seme  (uii'kro-sem  or  mik'rS-),  a.  [Micro-  -\- 
Gr.  OTifia  sign,  mark  :  cf.  F.  micro-tlme.]    (Anat.)  Having 


Ripe  Ovum  of  Holothuria 
BodarhcJiia  with  thick- 
ened Zona  pellucida.  m 
Narrow  Micropyle.  En- 
larged. 

[Micro- 


Microsoope.  a  Eyepiece  ; 
6  Objective  ;  c  RacK  and 
I*inion  for  coarse  adjust- 
ment of  focus  ;  d  Screw 
for  fine  adjustment ;  m 
Mirror  ;  &  ^tage. 

[Cf.  F.  microscopiqtie.'] 
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MICROSPECTROSCOPE 

xhe  orbital  index  relatively  small ;  having  the  orbits 
broad  transversely ;  —  opposed  to  megaseine. 

Mi'cro-Bpec'tro-SCOpe  (mi'kro-spek'tro-skop  or  mtk'- 
ro-),  7i.  IMicro- ^  spectroscope.'\  (PAi/iics)  A  spectro- 
scope arranged  for  attachment  to  a  microscope,  for  ob- 
servation of  the  spectrum  of  light  from  minute  portions 
of  any  substance. 

!l  Ttfi'cro-spo-ran'gfl-um  (-spo-ran'ji-um),  n.  [NL.  See 
Micro-,  and  Sporangittm.]  (5o/.)  A  sporangium  or  con- 
ceptacle  containing  only  very  minute  spores.     Cf.  Mac- 

E03P0RANGIUM. 

Mi'cro-spore  (-spor),  n.  [Micro-  +  spore.']  (Bot.) 
One  of  the  exceedingly  minute  spores  found  in  certain 
Ilowerless  plants,  as  Selaginella  and  Jsoeles,  which  bear 
two  kinds  of  spores,  one  very  much  smaller  than  the 
other.     Cf.  Macrospore. 

Mi'cro-spor'lc  (-spSr'Ik),  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  microspores. 

Mi'cro-sthene  (-sthen),  n.  [Micro-  +  Gr.  <r9evoi 
might,  strength.]  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  a  group  of  mammals 
having  a  small  size  as  a  typical  characteristic.  It  in- 
cludes the  lower  orders,  as  the  Insectivora,  Cheiroptera, 
Kodentia,  and  Edentata. 

Mi'cro-sthen'lC  (-sthSn'ik),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  a  typ- 
ically small  size ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  microsthenes. 

Ml'cro-ta-sim'e-ter  (-ta-sTm'c-ter),  ».  [Micro-  -J-  ta- 
simeler.']  {Physics)  A  tasimeter,  especially  when  arranged 
for  measuring  very  small  extensions.     See  Tasimeter. 

Mi'Cro-tome  (-torn),  n.  [dlicro-  +  Gr.  Te'/iiveti'  to  cut.] 
An  instrument  for  making  very  thin  sections  for  micro- 
scopical examination. 

IHtl-crOt'O-mlst  {mt-kr8t'6-mTst  or  ml-),  n.  One  who 
is  skilled  in  ©r  practices  microtomy. 

Ml-crot'0-my  (-my),  n.  The  art  of  using  the  micro- 
tome ;  investigation  carried  on  with  the  microtome. 

Mi'cro-VOlt'  (mi'kro-volf  or  mik'ro-),  re.  [Micro-  -|- 
j>oW.]  (Elec.)  A  measure  of  electro-motive  force;  the 
.millionth  part  of  one  volt. 

Mi'Dro-welier  (-va'ber),  re.  [Micro-  -\-  weber.'] 
•{Elec.)  The  millionth  part  of  one  weber. 

II  Ml'crO-ZO'a  (-zo'aV  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /nixpis  small 
-f- fMoi/ an  animal.]     (Zool.)  The  Infusoria. 

Mi'cro-ZO'B-spore  (-zo'o-spor),  re.  [Micro-  +  zoo- 
.spo7-e.'}  (Bot.)  A  small  motile  spore  furnished  with  two 
vibratile  cilia,  found  in  certain  green  algae. 

lyil'cro-zyme  (-zim),  re.  [Micro-  -}-  Gr.  fuVi?  leaven.] 
{Biol.)  A  microorganism  which  is  supposed  to  act  like  a 
ferment  in  causing  or  propagating  certain  infectious  or 
.contagious  diseases  ;  a  pathogenic  bacterial  organism. 

mic'tu-ri'tlon  (mTk'tu-rTsh'iin),  re.  [L.  micturire  to 
desire  to  make  water,  v.  desid.  fr.  mingere,  mictum,  to 
make  water.]  The  act  of  voiding  urine ;  also,  a  morbidly 
frequent  passing  of  the  urine,  in  consequence  of  disease. 

Mid  (mid),  a.  [Compar.  wanting ;  superl.  Midmost.] 
[AS.  midd ;  akin  to  OS.  middi,  D.  mid  (in  comp.), 
OHG.  miiii,  Icel.  miSr,  Goth,  midjis,  L.  medius,  Gr. 
(xeVos,  Skr.  madhya.  V271.  Cf.  Amid,  Middle,  Mjdst, 
Mean,  Mediate,  Medium,  Meridian,  Mizzen,  Moiett.] 

1.  Denoting  the  middle  part ;  as,  in  mid  ocean. 
No  more  the  mounting  larks,  while  Daphne  sings. 

Shall  list'nin";  in  mid  air  suspend  their  wings.  Pope. 

2.  Occupying  a  middle  position ;  middle ;  as,  the  mid 
finger ;  tlie  mid  hour  of  night. 

3.  (Pho7i.)  Made  with  a  somewhat  elevated  position 
of  some  certain  part  of  the  tongue,  in  relation  to  the 
palate  ;  midway  between  the  high  and  the  low  ;  —  said 
of  certain  vowel  sounds  ;  as,  a  (ale),  e  (eU),  o  (old).  See 
Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  10,  11. 

51^°°  Mid  is  much  used  as  a  prefix,  or  combining  form, 
denoting  the  middle  or  middle  part  of  a  thing;  as,  mid- 
air, ?n  ((/-channel,  reii'rf-age,  midday,  mj'rfland,  etc.  Also, 
specifically,  in  geometry,  to  denote  a  circle  inscribed  in 
a,  triangle  (a  ?«irfcircle),  or  relation  to  such  a  circle  ;  as, 
fmid-centet,  midr&diwB. 

Mid,  re.     Middle.     [Ohs.-] 

About  the  mid  of  night  come  to  my  tent.  Shak. 

Mid,  prep.    See  Amid. 

Mi'da  (mi'da),  re.  [Gr.  ij.iSa's  a  destructive  insect  in 
■pulse.]     [Zo'dl.)  The  larva  of  the  bean  fly. 

Ml'das  (mi'das),  re.  [So  called  from  L.  Midas,  a  man 
fabled  to  have  had  ass's  ears.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  long- 
eared  South  American  monkeys,  including  numerous 
species  of  marmosets.     See  Marmoset. 

Ml'das'S  ear' (mi'dos-§z  er').  [See  Midas.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  pulmonate  mollusk  (Auricula,  or  Ellobium,  auris- 
midas) ;  —  so  called  from  resemblance  to  a  human  ear. 

Mld'brain' (mid'bran'),  re.  [3fid,  a. -{- brain.}  (Anat.) 
The  middle  segment  of  the  brain ;  the  mesencephalon. 
See  Brain. 

Mid'day'  (mid'da'),  re.  [AS.  middseg.  See  Mid,  a., 
and  Day.]     The  middle  part  of  the  day  ;  noon. 

Mid'day',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  noon  ;  meridional ; 
as,  the  midday  sun. 

Mid'den  (-d'n),  «.  [Also  midding.']  [Cf.  Dan.  m'dg- 
■dynge,'E.  muck,  a.nd  dung.']    1.  AdunghiU.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  An  accumulation  of  refuse  about  a  dwelling  place  ; 
especially,  an  accumulation  of  shells  or  of  cinders,  bones, 
and  other  refuse  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  dwelling 
places  of  prehistoric  tribes,  —  as  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  in  many  other  places.  See  Kitchen  mid- 
dens. 

Mid'den  crow'  (kry).  (Zo'dl.)  The  common  Euro- 
pean crow.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Mid'dest  (-dest),  a.  ;  superl.  of  Mid.  [See  Midst.] 
Situated  most  nearly  in  the  middle ;  middlemost ;  mid- 
most.   [Obs.']    " 'Mongst  the  mid(?«<  crowd. "    Spenser. 

Mid'dest,  re.     Midst;  middle.     [Obs."]  Fuller. 

Mid'ding  (-ding),  «.     Same  as  Midden. 

Mld'dle  (-d'l),  a.  [OE.  middel,  AS.  middel ;  akin  to 
D.  middel,  OHG.  mittil,  G.  mittel.    V271.     See  Mid,  o.] 

1.  Equally  distant  from  the  extremes  either  of  a  num- 
ber of  things  or  of  one  thing  ;  mean  ;  medial ;  as,  the 
middle  house  in  a  row ;  a  middle  rank  or  station  in  life  ; 
-flowers  of  middle  summer ;  men  of  middle  age. 
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2.  Intermediate ;  intervening. 
Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends.    Sir  J.  Dailies. 

^^  Middle  is  sometimes  used  in  the  formation  of  self- 
explainmg  compounds ;  as, )/!  iVrf/e-sized,  middle-ssiXX^A.. 

Middle  Ages,  the  period  of  time  intervening  between  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  revival  of  letters. 
Hallam  regards  it  as  beginning  with  the  sixth  and  ending 
with  the  fifteenth  century. — Middle  class,  in  England, 
people  who  have  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
aristocracy  and  the  artisan  class.  It  mcludes  professional 
men,  bankers,  merchants,  and  small  landed  proprietors. 
The  middle-class  electorate  of  Great  Britain.    M.  Arnold. 

—  Middle  distance.  (Paint.)  See  Middle-ground.  —  Mid- 
dle English.    See  English,  re.,  2.  —Middle  Kingdom,  China. 

—  Middle  oil  (Chem.),  that  part  of  the  distillate  obtained 
from  coal  tar  which  passes  over  between  170'^  and  230^ 
Centigrade  ;  —  distinguished  from  the  light,  and  the  heavy 
or  dead,  oil. — Middle  passage,  in  the  slave  trade,  that  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  Africa  and  the  West  In- 
dies.—Middle  post.  (Arch.)  Same  as  King-post. — Middle 
States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 
ware ;  which,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Union, 
occupied  a  middle  position  between  the  Eastern  States 
(or  New  England)  and  the  Southern  States.  [U.  S.]  — 
Middle  term  (Logic),  that  term  of  a  syllogism  with  which 
the  two  extremes  are  separately  compared,  and  by  means 
of  which  they  are  brought  together  in  the  conclusion. 
Brande.  —Middle  tint  (Paint.),  a  subdued  or  neutral  tint. 
Fairholt.  —  Middle  voice.  (Oram.)  See  under  Voice.— 
Middle  watch,  the  period  from  midnight  to  four  a.m.;  also, 
the  men  on  watch  during  that  time.    Ham.  Nov.  Encyc. 

—  Middle  weight,  a  pugilist,  boxer,  or  wrestler  classed  as 
of  medium  weight,  i.  e.,  over  140  and  not  over  160  lbs.,  in 
distinction  from  those  classed  as  light  weights,  heavy 
weights,  etc. 

Mld'dle  (mld'd'l),  re.  [AS.  middel.  See  Middle,  a.] 
The  point  or  part  equally  distant  from  the  extremities 
or  extei'ior  limits,  as  of  a  line,  a  surface,  or  a  solid ;  an 
intervening  point  or  part  in  space,  time,  or  order  of 
series;  the  midst;  central  portion;  specif.,  the  waist. 
Chaucer.    "  The  middle  of  the  land. "    Judg.ix.SI. 

In  this,  as  in  most  questions  of  state,  there  is  a  middle.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Midst. 

Mld'dle-age'  (-aj'),  a.  [Middle  -f  age.  Cf.  Medle- 
tal.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Middle  Ages ;  mediteval. 

Mid'dle-aged'  (-ajd'),  a.  Being  about  the  middle  of 
the  ordinary  age  of  man  ;  between  30  and  50  years  old. 

Mid'dle-earth'  (-erth'),  re.  The  world,  considered 
as  lying  between  heaven  and  hell.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

Mid'dle-ground'  (-ground'),  n.  (Paint.)  That  part  of 
a  picture  between  the  foreground  and  the  background. 

Mid'dle-man  (-mSn),  re. ;  pi.  Middlemen  (-mSu).  1.  An 
agent  between  two  parties ;  a  broker ;  a  go-between ;  any 
dealer  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer ;  in  Ire- 
land, one  who  takes  land  of  the  proprietors  in  large  tracts, 
and  then  rents  it  out  in  small  portions  to  the  peasantry. 

2.  A  person  of  intermediate  rank ;  a  commoner. 

3.  (Mil. )  The  man  who  occupies  a  central  position  in 
a  file  of  soldiers. 

Mid'dle-most'  (-mosf),  a.  [Cf.  Midmost.]  Being  in 
the  middle,  or  nearest  the  middle  ;  midmost. 

Mid'dler  (mTd'dler),  re.  One  of  a  middle  or  interme- 
diate class  in  some  schools  and  seminaries. 

Mld'dling  (-dllng),  a.  Of  middle  rank,  state,  size,  or 
quality ;  about  equally  distant  from  the  extremes ;  me- 
dium ;  moderate  ;  mediocre  ;  ordinary.  "  A  town  of  but 
middling  size."  Hallam. 

Plainly  furnished,  as  beseemed  the  middling  circumstances  of 
its  inhabitants.  Hawthorne. 

—  Mid'dllng-ly,  adv.  —  Mld'dUng-ness,  re. 

Mld'dlingS  (-dllngz),  re.  pi.  1.  A  combination  of  the 
coarser  parts  of  ground  wheat  with  the  finest  bran,  sep- 
arated from  the  fine  flour  and  coarse  bran  in  bolting  ;  — 
formerly  regarded  as  valuable  only  for  feed  ;  but  now, 
after  separation  of  the  bran,  used  for  making  the  best 
quality  of  flour.  Middlings  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  gluten. 

2.  In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  United 
States,  the  portion  of  the  hog  between  the  ham  and  the 
shoulder  ;  bacon  ;  —  called  also  middles.  Bartlett. 

Mid'dy  (-dy),  re./  pi.  Middies  (-diz).  A  colloquial 
abbreviation  of  midshipman. 

Mid'feath'er  (mTd'fgth'er),  n.  1.  (Steam  Boilers)  A 
vertical  water  space  in  a  fire  box  or  combustion  chamber. 

2.  (Mining)  A  support  for  the  center  of  a  tunnel. 

Mid'gard'  (-gard'),  n.  [Icel.  miSgarSr.]  (Scand. 
Myth.)  The  middle  space  or  region  between  heaven  and 
hell ;  the  abode  of  human  beings ;  the  earth. 

Midge  (mij),  re.  [OE.  migge,  AS.  mycge ;  akin  to 
OS.  muggia,  D.  mug,  G.  miicke,  OHG.  mucca,  Icel. 
my,  Sw.  mygga,  mygg,  Dan.  myg ;  perh.  named  from 
its  buzzing  ;  cf.  Gr.  ixvKacrBai.  to  low,  bellow.]      (Zo'dl.) 

1.  Any  one  of  many  small,  delicate,  long-legged  flies 
of  the  genus  Chironomus,  and  allied  genera,  which  do 
not  bite.     Their  larvae  are  usually  aquatic. 

2.  A  very  small  fly,  abundant  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  noted  for  the  irritating  qual- 
ity of  its  bite. 

^W^  The  name  is  also  applied  to  various  other  small 
flies.    See  'Wlieat  midge,  under  Wheat. 

Midg'et  (mTj'St),  re.  [Dim.  of  midge."]  1.  (Zo'dl.)  A 
minute  bloodsucking  fly.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

2.  A  very  diminutive  person. 

Mid'gUt'  (mid'guf),  re.  [Mid,  a.  -j-  gut.']  (Anat.) 
The  middle  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  stom- 
ach, or  entrance  of  the  bile  duct,  to,  or  including,  the 
large  intestine. 

Mid'heav'en  (mTd'hgv"n),  n,  1.  The  midst  or  mid- 
dle part  of  heaven  or  the  sky. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  meridian,  or  middle  line  of  the  heav- 
ens ;  the  point  of  the  ecliptic  on  the  meridian. 

Midland  (-land),  a.  1.  Being  in  the  interior  coun- 
try ;  distant  from  the  coast  or  seashore ;  as,  midland 
towns  or  inhabitants.  Howell. 
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2.  Surrounded  by  the  land  ;  mediterranean. 

And  on  the  midland  sea  the  French  had  awed.    Dryden, 

Mid'land  (mid'land),  re.  The  interior  or  central  region 
of  a  coimtry ;  —  usually  in  the  plural.  Drayton. 

Mid'main'  (-man'),  n.  The  middle  part  of  the  main 
or  sea.     [Poetic]  Chapman. 

Mid'most'  (-most'),  a.  [OE.  middemiste.  Cf.  Foeb- 
MOST.]    Middle  ;  middlemost. 

Ere  night's  midmost,  stillest  hour  •was  past.       Byron, 

Mld'night'  (-nif),  n.  [AS.  midnihi.}  The  middle  of 
the  night ;  twelve  o'clock  at  night. 

Tlie  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve.      Shak. 

Mid'nigllt',  a.  Being  in,  or  characteristic  of,  the 
middle  of  the  night ;  as,  midnight  studies ;  midnight 
gloom.     "J/zdre/fifAi  shout  and  revelry."  Milton. 

li  Mid-rash'  (mid-rash'),  n.  ; pi.  Midrashim  (-ra'shem), 
Midrashoth  (-shoth).  [Heb.,  explanation.]  Atalmud- 
io  exposition  of  the  Hebrew  law,  or  of  some  part  of  it. 

Mid'rib'  (mld'rlb'),  re.     (Bot.)  A  continuation  of  the 
petiole,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of 
the  lamina  of  a  leaf. 

Mid'rllf  (-rif),  re.  [AS.  midhrif ;  middrsnA,  mid- 
dle -j-  krif  bowels,  womb ;  akin  to  OFries.  midref 
midriff,  rif,  ref,  belly,  OHG.  href  body,  and  to 
L.  corpus  body.  See  Corpse.]  (Anat.)  See  Di- 
aphragm, re.,  2. 

Smote  him  into  the  midriff  "viit^h  a  stone.    iRlton. 

Mid'sea',  (W-Mid'-sea'(-se').  The  middle  Leaf  show- 
part  of  the  sea  or  ocean.  Milton.       (ng  Mid- 

The  Mid-sea,  the  Mediterranean  Sea.   [Obs.]        rib. 

Mid'shlp',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  being  in,  the 
middle  of  a  ship. 

Midship  beam  (Jfaut.),  the  beam  or  timber  upon  which 
the  broadest  part  of  a  vessel  is  formed.  —  Midship  bend, 
the  broadest  frame  in  a  vessel.     Weale. 

Mid'ship'man  (-man),  re. ;  pi.  Midshipmen  (-men). 

1.  (a)  Formerly,  a  kind  of  naval  cadet,  in  a  ship  of  war, 
whose  business  was  to  carry  orders,  messages,  reports, 
etc. ,  between  the  officers  of  the  quarter-deck  and  those  of 
the  forecastle,  and  render  other  services  as  required. 
(b)  In  the  English  naval  service,  the  second  rank  at- 
tained by  a  combatant  ofiicer  after  a  term  of  service  ag 
naval  cadet.  Having  served  three  and  a  half  years  in 
this  rank,  and  passed  an  examination,  he  is  eligible  to 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  (c)  In  the  United 
States  navy,  the  lowest  grade  of  officers  in  line  of  pro- 
motion, being  graduates  of  the  Naval  Academy  awaiting 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  ensign. 

2.  (Zool.)  An  American  marine  fish  of  the  genus  Po- 
richthys,  allied  to  the  toadfish. 

Cadet  midshipman,  formerly  a  title  distinguishing  a  cadet 
line  officer  from  a  cadet  engineer  at  the  UT  S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy. See  under  Cadet.  —  Passed  midshipman,  formerljr,  a 
naval  cadet  wlio  had  served  liis  time,  passed  his  examinst- 
tions,  and  was  awaiting  promotion  ;  —  now  called,  in  the 
United  States,  midshipman ;  in  England,  sublieutenant. 

Mld'ships',  adv.  [For  amidships.']  (JVaut.)  In  the 
middle  of  a  ship  ;  —  properly  amidships. 

Mid'ships',  re.  pi.  (Naut.)  The  timbers  at  the  broad- 
est part  of  the  vessel.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Midst  (midst),  re.  [From  middest,  in  the  middest,  for 
older  in  middes,  where  -s  is  adverbial  (orig.  forming  a 
genitive),  or  still  older  a  midde,  a  midden,  on  midden. 
See  Mid,  and  cf.  Amidst.]  1.  The  interior  or  central 
part  or  place ;  the  middle  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  objec- 
tive case  after  in ;  as,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest. 

And  when  the  devil  had  thrown  him  in  the  midst,  he  came 
out  of  him.  Luke  iv.  35. 

There  is  nothing  ...  in  the  midst  [of  the  play]  which  might 
not  have  been  placed  in  the  beginning.  Dryaen. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  the  condition  of  being  sur- 
rounded or  beset ;  the  press ;  the  burden ;  as,  in  the 
midst  of  official  duties ;  in  the  midst  of  secular  affairs. 

(11^*°°  The  expressions  in  our  midst,  in  their  midst,  etc., 
are  avoided  by  some  good  writers,  the  forms  in  tlie  midst 
of  us,  in  the  midst  of  them,  etc.,  being  preferred. 

Syn.  —  Midst,  Middle.  Midst  in  present  usage  com- 
monly denotes  a  part  or  place  surrounded  or  enveloped 
by  or  among  other  parts  or  objects  (see  Amidst)  ;  while 
middle  is  used  of  the  center  of  length,  or  surface,  or  of  a 
solid,  etc.  We  say  in  the  midst  of  a  thicket ;  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  line,  or  the  middle  of  a  room;  in  the  midst  of 
darkness ;  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

Midst,  prep.    In  the  midst  of  ;  amidst.  Shak. 

Midst,  adv.     In  the  middle,     [i?.]  Ifilton. 

Mid'sum'mer  (mid'sum'mer),  re.  [AS.  midsumor.'] 
The  middle  of  summer.  Shak, 

Midsummer  daisy  (Bot.),  the  oxeye  daisy. 

Mid'ward  (-werd),  a.    Situated  in  the  middle. 

Mid'ward,  adv.    In  or  toward  the  midst. 

Mid'way'  (-wa'),  n.  The  middle  of  the  way  or  dis- 
tance ;  a  middle  way  or  course.  Shak. 
Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway  faint.          Milton. 

Mid'way',  a.  Being  in  the  middle  of  the  way  or  dis- 
tance ;  as,  the  midway  a,vc.  Shak. 

Mid'way',  adv.  In  the  middle  of  the  way  or  distance ; 
halfway.     "  She  met  his  glance  mtrfwoy. "  Dry  den. 

Mid'weell'  (-wek'),  re.  The  middle  of  the  week.  Also 
used  adjectively. 

Mid'wife'  (-wTf),  re. ;  pi.  Midwives  (-wivz').  [OE. 
midwif,  f  r.  AS.  mid  with  (akin  to  Gr.  ixeri)  -\-  ivJf  woman, 
wife.  Properly,  the  woman  or  wife  who  is  attendant 
upon  a  woman  in  childbirth.  See  Meta-,  and  Wipe.] 
A  woman  who  assists  other  women  in  childbirth ;  a  fe- 
male practitioner  of  the  obstetric  art. 

Mid'wife',  v.  t.     To  assist  in  childbirth. 

Mid'wife',  v.  i.    To  perform  the  office  of  midvrife. 

Mid'wife'ry  (-wlfry  or  -wif-ry ;  277),  re.  1.  The  art 
or  practice  of  assisting  women  in  childbirth ;  obstetrics. 

2.  Assistance  at  childbirth  ;  help  or  cooperation  in 
production. 

Mld'wln'ter  (-win'ter),  n.  [AS.  rxAdiumder.']  The 
middle  of  winter.  Dryden. 
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Mld'Wlve'  (mId'wIvO,  V.  t.    To  midwife.     \Obs.'] 

Mien  (men),  n.    [F.  mine;  perh.  from  same  source  as 
tnener  to  lead  ;  cf.  E.  demean,  menace,  mine,  n.]  Aspect ; 
air ;  maimer  j  demeanor ;  carriage  ;  bearing. 
Vice  is  a  monsterof  so  frightful  mkn, 
As,  to  be  hated,  needs  but  to  be  seen.  Pope. 

Mlfi  (mif),  n.  [Cf.  Prov.  G.  mxiff  sullenness,  sullci- 
ness  muffen  to  be  sulky,  muffig  sullen,  pouting.]  A 
petty  falling  out ;  a  tiff ;  a  quarrel ;  oifeuse.      Fielding. 

Mill,  V.  t.     To  offend  slightly.     iColloq.'] 

Might  (mit),  imp.  of  May.     [AS.  meahte,  mihte.l 

Might,  n.  [AS.  meaht,  miht,  from  the  root  of  magan 
to  be  able,  E.  maij ;  akin  to  D.  magi,  OS.  mahi,  G. 
macht,  Icel.  matlr,  Goth,  mahis.  V103.  See  May,  w.] 
Force  or  power  of  any  kind,  whether  of  body  or  mind  ; 
energy  or  intensity  of  purpose,  feeling,  or  action ;  means 
or  resources  to  effect  an  object ;  strength  ;  force  ;  power  ; 
ability ;  capacity. 

What  so  strong, 
But  wanting  rest,  will  also  want  of  might  f    Spenser. 

Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  inight.  Deut.  vi.  5. 

With  might  and  main.    See  under  2d  Main. 

Mlght'ful  (-ful),  a.    Mighty.     [06i.]  Skak. 

/Mlght'1-ly  (mit'i-ly),  adv.  [From  Mighty.]  1.  In 
a  mighty  manner ;  with  might ;  with  great  earnestness  ; 
vigorously ;  powerfully. 

Whereunto  I  also  labor,  striving  according  to  his  working, 
which  worketh  in  me  niightilij.  Col.  i.  29. 

2.  To  a  great  degree  ;  very  much. 

Practical  jokes  amused  us  mighlily.     Hawthorne. 

Mlght'1-ness,  re.  1.  The  quality  of  being  mighty ; 
possession  of  might ;  power ;  greatness ;  high  dignity. 

How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery.  Shak. 

2.  Highness ;  excellency  ;  —  with  a  possessive  pronoun, 
a  title  of  dignity  ;  as,  their  high  mightinesses. 

Might'less,  a.    Without  might ;  weak.     lObs.J 

Might'y  (mlt'5f),  a.  ICompar.  Mightier  (-t-er); 
superl.  Mightiest.]  [AS.  meahtig,  mihtig  ;  akin  to  G. 
mdchtig,  Goth,  mahteigs.  See  Might,  re.]  1.  Possess- 
ing might ;  having  great  power  or  authority. 

Wise  in  heart,  and  miglttij  in  strength.       Job  ix.  4. 

2.  Accomplished  by  might ;  hence,  extraordinary  ; 
wonderful.     "  His  mi(;Aifi/ works."  3fait.  xi.  20. 

.  3.  Denoting  an  extraordinary  degree  or  quality  in  re- 
spect of  size,  character,  importance,  consequences,  etc. 
"  A  mighty  famine."  Luke  xv.  14.  "Giants  of  mighty 
bone."    Milton. 

Miglitu  was  their  fuss  about  little  matters.    Hawthorne. 

Might'y,  re.  /  pi.  Mighties  (-Tz).  A  warrior  of  great 
force  and  courage.     [iJ.  &  Obs.l  1  Chron.  xi.  12. 

Might'y,  adv.     In  a  great  degree  ;  very.     IColloq.} 

"He  was  mighty  methodical."  Jeffrey. 

We  have  a  mighty  pleasant  garden.     Doddridge. 

Mlgn'laril  (mln'yerd),  a.  [F.  mignard,  akin  to  mi- 
gnon.    See  Minion.]    Soft ;  dainty.    [06«.]    B.  Jonson. 

Mlgn'lard-ise  (-iz),  re.  [F.  mignardise.']  Delicate 
fondling.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Mi'gnon  (mlu'ySn;  F.  me'nySN'),  a.  [F.]  See  3d 
Minion. 

Mi'gnon,  V.  t.  To  flatter.  [iJ. 
&  Obs.}  Daniel. 

Ml'gnon-ette'  (mln'y5n-gt'),  re. 
[F.  mignonnette,  dim.  of  mignon 
darling.  See  2d  Minion.]  {Bot.)  A. 
plant  (Reseda  odorata)  having 
greenish  flowers  with  orange-col- 
ored stamens,  and  exhaling  a  deli- 
cious fragrance.  In  Africa  it  is  a 
low  shrub,  but  further  north  it  13 
usually  an  annual  herb. 

Mignonette  pepper,  coarse  pepper. 

Ml-gralne'  (mT-gran'), 
n.  [F.]  Same  as  Meorim. 
—  Ml-graln'ous,  a. 

Ml'grant  (mi'grant),  a. 
[L.  migrans,  p.  pr.  of  mi- 
grare.  See  Migrate.]  Mi- 
gratory. Sir  T.  Browne. 
^  re.  A  migratory  bird 
or  other  animal. 

Mi'grate  (mi'grat),  v.  i.     ^    _^__   _.  ^__  ^,_  

(-gra-tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Migrating  (-gra-ting).]  [L. 
migratus,  p.  p.  of  migrare  to  migrate,  transfer.]  1.  To 
remove  from  one  country  or  region  to  another,  with  a 
view  to  residence ;  to  change  one's  place  of  residence ; 
to  remove  ;  as,  the  Moors  who  migrated  from  Africa 
into  Spain ;  to  migrate  to  the  West. 

2.  To  pass  periodically  from  one  region  or  climate  to 
another  for  feeding  or  breeding ;  —  said  of  certain  birds, 
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fishes,  and  quadrupeds. 

Ml-gra'tlon  (mi-gra'shiSn),  re.     [L. 
migration.']     The  act  of  migrating. 

Mi'gra-to^ry  (mi'gra-to-r^),  a.     [Cf.  F.  migratoire.'] 

1.  Removing  regularly  or  occasionally  from  one  re- 
gion or  climate  to  another  ;  as,  migratory  birds. 

2.  Hence,  roving ;  wandering ;  nomad ;  as,  migratory 
habits ;  a  migratory  life. 

Migratory  locuBt.  (Zool.)  See  Locust.  —Migratory  thrush 
(Zoot.),  the  American  robin.    See  Robin. 

Mi-ka'do  (mi-ka'do),  re.  [Jap.]  The  popular  desig- 
nation of  the  hereditary  sovereign  of  Japan. 

Mik'maks   (mTk'mSks),  «.      Same  as  Micmacs. 

Mll'age  (mil'ij ;  48),  re.     Same  as  Mileage. 

Mil'an-ese'  (mtl'Sn-ez'  or  -es'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Milan  in  Italy,  or  to  its  inhabitants.  —  re.  sing.  &  pi. 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Milan  ;  people  of  Milan. 

Milch  (niTlch),  a.  [OE.  milche;  akin  to  G.  melk, 
Icel.  milkr,  m.jolkr,  and  to  E.  milk.  See  Milk,]  1.  Giving 
milk;— now  applied  only  to  beasts.  " Blilch  camels." 
Gere,  xxxii.  15.     "ifi7c/»  kine."    Shnk. 

2.  Tender  ;  pitiful ;  weeping.     [O/w.]  Shak. 


Mild  (mild),   a.     ICompar.  Milder   (-er)  ;    superl. 

Mildest.]      [AS.   milde ;   akin  to  OS.   mildi,  D.  &  G. 

mild,  OHG.  milli,  Icel.  mildr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  mild,  Goth. 

milds ;  cf.  Lith.  melas  dear,  Gr.  ixtiXia  gladdening  gifts.] 

Gentle  ;  pleasant ;  kind  ;  soft  ;  bland  ;  clement ;  hence, 

moderate  in  degree  or  quality ;  —  the  opposite  of  harsh, 

severe,  irritating,  violejit,  disagreeable,  etc.  ;  —  applied 

to  persons  and  things ;  as,  a  mild  disposition  ;   a  mild 

eye ;  a  mild  air  ;  a  mild  medicine ;  a  mild  insanity. 

The  rosy  morn  resigns  her  light 

And  milder  glory  to  the  noon.  Waller. 

Adore  him  as  a  inihl  and  merciful  Being.        Rogers. 

Mild,  or  Low,  steel,  steel  that  has  but  little  carbon  in  it 
and  is  not  readily  hardened. 

.Syn.  — Soft;  gentle;  bland;  calm;  tranquil;  sooth- 
ing ;  pleasant ;  placid  ;  meek  ;  kind ;  tender  ;  indulgent ; 
clement ;  mollifying ;  lenitive  ;  assuasive.     See  Gentle. 

Mlld'en  (-'n),  ii._^     To  make  mild,  or  milder.  Lowell. 

MU'dew  (mil'du),  re.  [AS.  meledeaw  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
miiitoit,  G.  mehlthau,  raehltau ;  prob.  orig.  meaning, 
honeydew  ;  cf.  Goth,  milip  honey.  See  Mellifluous,  and 
Dew.]  (Bot.)  A  growth  of  minute  powdery  or  webby 
fungi,  whitish  or  of  different  colors,  found  on  various 
diseased  or  decaying  substances. 

Mll'dew,  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Mildewed  (-dud) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mildewing.]    To  taint  witli  mildew. 

He  .  .  .  mildews  the  white  wheat.  Shak. 

Mll'dew,  V.  i.    To  become  tainted  with  mildew. 

MUd'ly  (mild'ly),  adv.     In  a  mild  manner. 

Mlld'ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mild  ;  as, 
mildness  of  temper ;  the  mildness  of  the  winter. 

Mile  (mil),  n.  [AS.  mil,  fr.  L.  millia,  milia,  pi.  of 
mille  a  thousand,  i.  e.,  millia passuum  a  thousand  paces. 
Cf.  Mill  the  tenth  of  a  cent.  Million.]  A  certain  meas- 
ure of  distance,  being  equivalent  in  England  and  the 
United  States  to  320  poles  or  rods,  or  5,280  feet. 

Uy"  The  distance  called  a  mile  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Its  length  in  yards  is,  in  Norway, 
12,182  ;  in  Brunswick,  H,81() ;  in  Sweden,  11,660 ;  in  Hun- 
gary, 9,139;  in  Switzerland,  8,548;  in  Austria,  8,297;  in 
Prussia,  8,238 ;  in  Poland,  8,100 ;  in  Italy,  2,025 ;  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  1,760;  in  Spam,  1,522 ;  in  the 
Netherlands,  1,094. 

Geographical,  or  Nautical  mile,  one  sixtieth  of  a  degree 
of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth,  or  6080.27  feet.  —  Mile  run. 
Same  as  Train  mile.  See  under  Train.  —  Roman  mile,  a 
thousand  paces,  equal  to  1,614  yards  English  measure. 
—  statute  mile,  a  mile  conforming  to  statute,  that  is,  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  a  mile  of  5,280  feet,  as 
distinguished  from  any  other  mile. 

Mlle'age  (mil'Sj ;  48),  re.  1.  An  allowance  for  travel- 
ing expenses  at  a  certain  rate  per  mile. 

2.  Aggregate  length  or  distance  in  miles  ;  esp. ,  the  sum 
of  lengths  of  tracks  or  wires  of  a  railroad  company,  tele- 
graph company,  etc.     [Written  also  milage.] 

Constructive  mileage,  a  mileage  allowed  for  journeys 
supposed  to  be  made,  but  not  actually  made.       Barllett. 

Mlle'pOSt'  (-post'),  re.  A  post,  or  one  of  a  series  of 
posts,  set  up  to  indicate  spaces  of  a  mile  each  or  the  dis- 
tance in  miles  from  a  given  place. 

Ml-le'slan  (mi-le'zhau  or  mi-le'shon),  a.  [L.  Mile- 
sius,  Gr.  MiAijo-ios.]  1.  {Ana.  Geog.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Miletus,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

2.  {Irish  Legendary  Hist.)  Descended  from  King  Mi- 
lesius  of  Spain,  whose  two  sons  are  said  to  have  con- 
quered Ireland  about  1300  B.  c.  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
descendants  of  King  Milesius  ;  hence,  Irish. 

Ml-le'slan,  re.     1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  MUetus. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ireland. 

Mlle'Stone'  (mil'ston'),  re.  A  stone  serving  the  same 
purpose  as  a  milepost. 

Mll'foll  (mil'foil),  re.  [F.  mille-feuille,  L.  millefo- 
lium; mille  thousand  -\-  folium  leaf.  See  Foil  a  leaf.] 
(Bot.)  A  common  composite  herb  (Achillea  Millefolium) 
with  white  flowers  and  finely  dissected  leaves  ;  yarrow. 

Water  milfoil  {Bot.),  an  aquatic  herb  with  dissected 
leaves  {Myriophyllum,). 

II  Mll'1-a'rl-a  (mil'i-a'ri-a),  re.  [NL.  See  Miliary.] 
(Med.)  A  fever  accompanied  by  an  eruption  of  small, 
isolated,  red  pimples,  resembling  a  millet  seed  in  form  or 
size  ;  miliary  fever. 

MU'la-ry  (mil'ya-r^ ;  277),  a.  [L.  miliarius,  fr.  mi- 
lium millet :  cf.  F.  miliaire.]  1.  Like  miUet  seeds  ;  as, 
a  miliary  eruption. 

2.  (Med.)  Accompanied  with  an  eruption  like  millet 
seeds ;  as,  a  miliary  fever. 

3.  (Zool. )  Small  and  numerous ;  as,  the  miliary  tuber- 
cles of  Echini. 

Mil'la-ry,  re.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  small  tubercles  of 
Echini. 

II  Ml'Uce'  (me'les'),  re.     [F.]     Militia.     [OJs.] 

II  Mll'1-O'la  (mil'i-o'la),  re.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  milium 
millet.  So  named  from  its  resemblance  to  millet  seed.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  Foraminifera,  having  a  porcelanous 
shell  with  several  longitudinal  chambers. 

Mll'i-0-Ute  (-6-lit),  re.  (Paleon.)  A  fossil  shell  of,  or 
similar  to,  the  genus  Miliola. 

Mil'l-O-Ute,  a.     The  same  as  Miliolitic. 

Mlllolite  limestone  (Geol.),  a  building  stone,  one  of  the 
group  of  the  Paris  basin,  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
many-chambered  microscopic  shells. 

Mll'1-O-lit'lc  (-lit'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
genus  Miliola ;  containing  miliolites. 

Mil'i-tan-cy  (-tnn-sy),  n.  [See  Militant.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  militant ;  warfare. 

2.  A  military  spirit  or  system;  militarism.  IL  Spencer. 

Mll'1-tant  (-tout),  a.  [L.  milituns,  -nntis,  p.  pr.  of 
mililare  to  be  a  soldier  :  cf.  F.  militant.  See  Militate.] 
Engaged  in  warfare  ;  fighting  ;  combating  ;  serving  as  a 
soldier.  —  Mil'1-tant-ly,  adv. 

At  which  coniniand  the  powers  militant  ... 

Moved  on  in  silence.  Milton. 

Church  militant,  the  Christian  church  on  earth,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  engaged  in  ii  constant  warfare  against  its 


enemies,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  church  iri> 
umphant,  in  heaven. 

Mil'i-tar  (mtl'I-ter),  a.     Military.     [06s.]        Bacon. 

Mil'l-ta-rl-ly  (-ta-rl-ly),  adii.     In  a  military  manner. 

Mll'l-ta-rlsm  (-riz'm),  re.  ICi.F.militarisme.]  1.  A 
military  state  or  condition ;  reliance  on  military  force  in 
administering  government ;  a  military  system. 

2.  The  spirit  and  traditions  of  military  life.  //.  Spencer. 

Mil'1-ta-rlSt  (-rist),  re.  A  military  man.   [06s.]  Shak. 

Mll'1-ta-ry  (-rj),  a.  [L.  milituris,  militarius,  from 
miles,  miliiis,  soldier :  cf.  F.  mililaire.']  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  soldiers,  to  arms,  or  to  war ;  belonging  to,  en- 
gaged in,  or  appropriate  to,  the  affairs  of  war  ;  as,  a 
military  parade  ;  military  discipline  ;  military  bravery ; 
military  conduct ;  military  renown. 

Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 

Troop  in  the  throngs  of  militanj  men.  Shak. 

2.  Performed  or  made  by  soldiers ;  as,  a  military  elec- 
tion ;  a  military  expedition.  Bacon. 

Military  law.  See  Martial  law,  under  Martial.  —  Mil- 
itary order,  (a)  A  command  proceeding  from  a  military 
superior.  (6)  An  association  of  military  persons  under  a 
bond  of  certain  peculiar  rules ;  especially,  such  an  as- 
sociation of  knights  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  a  body  in 
modern  times  taldng  a  similar  form,  membership  of 
which  confers  some  distinction.  —  Military  tenure,  tenure 
of  laud,  on  condition  of  performing  military  service. 

Mll'i-ta-ry,  re.  [Cf.  F.  militaire.]  The  whole  body 
of  soldiers  ;  soldiery  ;  militia  ;  troops  ;  the  array. 

MU'l-tate  (mil'T-tat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Militated 
(-ta'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Militating  (-ta'ting).]  [L. 
mililare,  militatum,  to  be  a  soldier,  fr.  miles,  militis, 
soldier.]  To  make  war;  to  fight;  to  contend  ;  —  usually 
followed  by  against  and  with. 

These  are  great  questions,  where  great  names  militate  against 
each  other.  Burke. 

The  invisible  powers  of  heaven  seemed  to  militate  on  the  side 
of  the  pious  emperor.  Gibbon. 

Ml-li'tla  (mi-lish'a),  re.  [L.,  military  service,  sol- 
diery, fr.  miles,  militis,  soldier  :  cf.  F.  milice.]  1.  In 
the  widest  sense,  the  whole  military  force  of  a  nation, 
including  both  those  engaged  in  military  service  as  a 
business,  and  those  competent  and  available  for  such 
service ;  specifically,  the  body  of  citizens  enrolled  for 
military  instruction  and  discipline,  but  not  subject  to  be 
called  into  actual  service  except  in  emergencies. 

The  king's  captains  and  .soldiers  fight  bis  battles,  and  yet  .  .  . 
the  power  of  tlie  militia  is  his.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Military  service  ;  warfare.     [06s.]  Baxter, 

Ml-11'tla-man  (mi-lish'a-man),  re. ;  pi.  Militiamen 
(-mSn).     One  who  belongs  to  the  militia. 

Ml-il'tl-ate  (mi-lish'i-at),  v.  i.  To  carry  on,  or  pre- 
pare for,  war.     [06s.]  Walpole. 

Milk  (milk),  re.  [AS.  meoluc,  meoloc,  meolc,  mile  ; 
akin  to  OFries.  meloc,  D.  melk,  G.  milch,  OHG.  miluh, 
Icel.  mjolk,  Svv.  mfolk,  Dan.  melk,  Gotli.  niiluks,  G. 
melken  to  milk,  OHG.  melchon,  Lith.  milszti,  L.  mulgere, 
Gr.  ajxf\yeiv.  V107.  Cf.  Milch,  Emulsion,  Milt  soft 
roe  of  fishes.]  1.  (Physiol.)  A  wliite  fluid  secreted  by 
the  mammary  glands  of  female  mammals  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  their  young,  consisting  of  minute  globules  of  fat 
suspended  in  a  solution  of  casein,  albumin,  milk  sugar, 
and  inorganic  salts.    "  White  as  morne  milk."    Chatccer, 

2.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  juice  or  sap,  usually  white  in  color, 
found  in  certain  plants  ;  latex.     See  Latex. 

3.  An  emulsion  made  by  bruising  seeds  ;  as,  the  milk 
of  almonds,  produced  by  pounding  almonds  with  sugar 
and  water. 

4.  (Zool.)  The  ripe,  undischarged  spat  of  an  oyster. 

Condensed  milk.  See  under  Condense,  v.t.—  Milk  crust 
(Med. ),  vesicular  eczema  occurring  on  the  face  and  scalp 
of  nursing  infants.  See  Eczema. —  Milk  fever,  {a)  (J/ed.) 
A  fever  which  accompanies  or  precedes  the  first  lactation. 
It  is  usually  transitory.  (6)  (  Yet.  Surg.)  A  form  of  puer- 
peral peritonitis  in  cattle  ;  also,  a  variety  of  meningitis 
occurrmg  in  cows  after  calving.  —  Milk  glass,  glass  hav- 
ing a  milky  appearance.  — Milk  knot  (Med.),  a  hard  lump 
forming  in  the  breast  of  a  nursing  woman,  due  to  obstruc- 
tion to  the  flow  of  milk  and  congestion  of  tlie  mammary 
glands.  —Milk  leg  (Med.),  a  swollen  condition  of  the  leg, 
usually  in  puerperal  women,  caused  by  an  inflammation 
of  veins,  and  characterized  by  a  white  appearance  occa- 
sioned \>y  an  accumulation  of  serum  and  sometimes  of 
pus  in  the  cellular  tissue.  —  Milk  meats,  food  made  from 
milk,  as  butter  and  cheese.  [(*.«.)  £«i7<'.v.  —  Milk  mirror. 
Same  as  Escutcheon,  2.  — Milk  molar  iAnai.),  one  of  the 
deciduous  molar  teeth  wliich  are  shed  and  replaced  by  the 
premolars. — Milk  of  lime  (C//c///.),  a  watery  emulsion  of 
calcium  hydrate,  prod\iced  by  macerating  quicklime  in 
water.  —  Milk  parsley  {Bot.),  an  umbelliferous  plant  (Peii- 
cedaiium  palustre)  of  Europe  and  Asia,  having  a  milky 
juice. — Milk  pea  (Bot.),  a  genus  (G'alactia)  of  legumi- 
nous and,  usually,  twining  plants.  —  Milk  sickness  (Med.), 
a  peculiar  malignant  disease,  occurring  in  some  parts  of 
the  Western  United  States,  and  affecting  certain  liinds  of 
farm  stock  (esp.  cowsi,  and  persons  who  make  use  of  the 
meat  or  dairy  products  of  infected  cattle.  Its  chief  symp- 
toms in  man  are  uncontrollable  vomiting,  obstinate  con- 
stipation, pain,  and  muscular  tremors.  Its  origin  in  cat- 
tle lias  been  variously  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  certain 
plants  in  their  food,  and  to  polluted  drinking  water.— Milk 
snake  (Zool.),  a  harmless  American  snake  (Ophiliolus  tri- 
nnfiulus,  or  0.  erimiusK  It  is  variously  m.iTked  with 
wliite,  gray,  and  red.  Called  also  milk  adder,  chiclen 
snake,  house  snake,  etc.  — Milk  sugar.  (Physiol.  Chcm.) 
See  Lactose,  and  Sugar  of  milk  (belowl.  —  Milk  thlstl* 
(Bot.),  an  esculent  European  thistle  (Silf/hiiut  nnirianu.'i), 
having  the  veins  of  its  loaves  of  a  milky  whiteness.  —  Milk 
thrush.  (Med.)  See  Thrush.  —  Milk  tooth  [Anal.),  one  of 
tlie  temporary  first  set  of  teeth  in  young  mammals ;  in 
man  there  .are  twenty.  —  Milk  tree  (Bot.),  a  tree  yielding 
a  milky  juioe,  as  the  cow  tree  of  Soutli  America  [Jirosi- 
muui  ilidadodindron),  and  the  Euphorbia  batsnni/cra 
of  the-  Canaries,  the  luilk  of  both  of  wliicli  is  wlioloBOme 
food.  —Milk  vessel  {llot.)^  a  special  cell  in  tlie  inner  bark 
of  a  plant,  or  a  series  ot  cells,  in  which  tlie  milky  juice 
is  contained.  Sec  Latex.  —  Rock  milk.  Sco  Aaaric  min- 
eral, under  Agaric.  —  Sugar  of  milk.  The  sugar  charac- 
teristic of  milk ;  a  hard  white  crystallinn  slightly  sweet 
substance  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  «hcy  of  milk. 
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MILK 

It  ia  used  in  pellets  and  powder  as  a  vehicle  for  homeo- 
pathic medicmes,  and  as  an  article  oi  diet.    See  Lactose. 
Slllk  (milk),  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Milked  (mllkt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Milking.]     1.  To  draw  or  press  milk  from 
the  breasts  or  udder  of,  by  the  hand  or  mouth  ;  to  with- 
draw the  milk  of.     "  Jfito'ngr  the  kine. "  Gay. 
I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  't  is  to  love  tlie  babe  that  milks  me.     Sha.'c. 

2.  To  draw  from  the  breasts  or  udder ;  to  extract,  as 
milk  ;  as,  to  milk  wholesome  pulk  from  healthy  cows. 

3.  To  draw  anything  from,  as  if  by  milking ;  to  compel 
to  yield  profit  or  advantage  ;  to  plunder.  Tyndale. 

They  [the  lawyers]  milk  an  unfortunate  estate  as  regularly  as 
a  dairyman  does  his  stock.  London  Spectator. 

To  milk  the  street,  to  squeeze  the  smaller  operators  in 
stocks  and  extract  a  profit  from  them,  by  alternately  rais- 
ing and  depressing  prices  within  a  short  range  ;  —  said  of 
the  large  dealers.  [Cant]  —  To  milk  a  telegram,  to  use  for 
one's  own  advantage  the  contents  of  a  telegram  belong- 
ing to  another  person.    [  Cani] 

Milk,  V.  i.     To  draw  or  to  yield  milk. 

Mllk'en  (milk"n),  a.     Consisting  of  milk.     [Oftj.] 

Milk'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  milks ;  also,  a  mechan- 
ical apparatus  for  milking  cows. 

2.  A  cow  or  other  animal  that  gives  milk. 

Mllk'ful  C-ful),  a.  Full  of  milk  j  abounding  with  food. 
[.BJ     "  Milk/ul  vales."  Sylvester. 

Mllk'l-ly  (-T-iy),  adv.    In  a  milky  manner. 

MUk'i-ness,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  milky. 

MUk'-Uv'ered  (-liv'erd),  a.  White-livered ;  cow- 
ardly ;  timorous.  S/iak. 

Mllk'mald'  (-mad'),  n,  A  woman  who  milks  cows  or 
is  employed  in  the  dairy. 

lyillk'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Milkmen  (-men).  A  man 
who  sells  milk  or  delivers  it  to  customers. 

Mllk'sop'  (-sSp'),  re-  A  piece  of  bread  sopped  in  milk ; 

figuratively,  an  effeminate  or  weak-minded  person.  Shak. 

To  wed  a  milksop  or  a  coward  ape.  Chaucer. 

Milk'  vetch'  (vgch').  (-So/.)  A  leguminous  herb  (^«- 
tragalus  glycyp/iyllos)  of  Europe  and  Asia,  supposed  to 
increase  the  secretion  of  milk  in  goats. 

11^°'  The  name  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  whole  genus 
Astragalus,  of  which  there  are  about  two  hundred  spe- 
cies in  North  America,  and  even  more  elsewhere. 

Milk'weed'  (-wed'),  re.  {Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  gen- 
era Asclepias  and  Acerates,  abounding  in  a  milky  juice, 
and  having  its  seeds  attached  to  a  long  silky  down  ;  silk- 
weed.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  several  other  plants 
with  a  milky  juice,  as  to  several  kinds  of  spurge. 

Mllk'wort'  (-wQrf),  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants 
(Polygala)  of  many  species.  The  common  European 
P.  vulgaris  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  produ- 
cing a  flow  of  milk  in  nurses. 

^g"  The  species  of  Campanula,  or  belMower,  are 
sometimes  called  milkwort,  from  their  milky  juice. 

Mllk'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  containing,  milk. 
Fails  high  foaming  with  a  nnllcy  flood.  Pope. 

2.  Like,  or  somewhat  Uke,  milk;  whitish  and  turbid  ; 
as,  the  water  is  7nt7i-y.     "  J/iZAy  juice. "  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Yielding  milk.     "il/iZij/ mothers."      Roscommon. 

4.  Mild ;  tame  ;  spiritless. 

Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart  ?        Sliak. 

Milky  Way.    (Astron.)  See  Galaxy,  1. 

Mill  (mil),  n.  [L.  mille  a  thousand.  Of.  Mile.]  A 
money  of  account  of  the  United  States,  having  the  value 
of  the  tenth  of  a  cent,  or  the  thousandth  of  a  dollar. 

Mill,  re.  [OE.  mille,  melle,  mulle,  milne,  AS.  myln, 
mylen  ;  akin  to  D.  molen,  G.  miihle,  OHG.  mull,  mulln, 
Icel.  mylna ;  all  prob.  from  L.  molina,  fr.  mola  mill- 
stone ;  prop.,  that  which  grinds,  akin  to  molere  to  grind, 
Goth,  malan,  G.  mahlen,  and  to  E.  meal.  V108.  See 
Meal  flour,  and  cf.  Moline.]  1.  A  machine  for  grind- 
ing or  comminuting  any  substance,  as  grain,  by  rubbing 
and  crushing  it  between  two  hard,  rough,  or  indented 
surfaces  ;  as,  a  gristmzH  /  a  coffee  mill ;  a  bone  mill. 

2.  A  machine  used  for  expelling  the  juice,  sap,  etc., 
from  vegetable  tissues  by  pressure,  or  by  pressure  in 
combination  with  a  grinding,  tearing,  or  cutting  proc- 
ess ;  as,  a  cider  mill ;  a  cane  mill. 

3.  A  machine  for  grinding  and  polishing ;  as,  a  lapi- 
dary mill. 

4.  A  common  name  for  various  machines  which  pro- 
duce a  manufactured  product,  or  change  the  form  of  a 
raw  material  by  the  continuous  repetition  of  some  simple 
action  ;  as,  a  sawmill ;  a  stamping  mill,  etc. 

5.  A  building  or  collection  of  buildings  with  machin- 
ery by  which  the  processes  of  manufacturing  are  carried 
on ;  as,  a  cotton  mill ;  a  powder  mill ;  a  rolling  mill. 

6.  (Die  Sinking)  A  hardened  steel  roller  having  a 
design  in  relief,  used  for  imprinting  a  reversed  copy  of 
the  design  in  a  softer  metal,  as  copper. 

7.  (3Iining)  (a)  An  excavation  in  rock,  transverse  to 
the  workings,  from  which  material  for  filling  is  obtained. 
(6)  A  passage  underground  through  which  ore  is  shot. 

8.  A  milling  cutter.     See  Illnst.  under  Millino. 

9.  A  pugilistic  encounter.    [Canf]     R.  D.  Blaekmore. 
Edge  mill,  Flint  mill,  etc.    See  under  Edge,  Flint,  etc. 

—  Mill  bar  (Iron  Works),  a  rough  bar  roUed  or  dravra 
directly  from  a  bloom  or  puddle  bar  for  conversion  into 
merchant  iron  in  the  mill.  —  Mill  cinder,  slag  from  a  pud- 
dling furnace.  —  MiU  head,  the  head  of  water  employed 
to  turn  the  wheel  of  a  mill.  —  Mill  pick,  a  pick  for  dress- 
ing millstones.  —  MiU  pond,  a  pond  that  supplies  the 
waterloramiU.  —  Mill  race,  the  canal  in  which  water  is 
conveyed  to  a  mill  wheel,  or  the  current  of  water  which 
drives  the  wheel.  —  MiU  tail,  the  water  which  flows  from 
a  mill  wheel  after  turning  it,  or  the  channel  in  which  the 
water  flows.  —  KiU  tooth,  a  grinder  or  molar  tooth.  —  MiU 
wheel,  the  water  wheel  that  drives  the  machinery  of  a 
mill.  —  Roller  miU,  a  mill  in  which  flour  or  meal  is  made 
by  crushing  grain  between  rollers.  —  Stamp  miU  (Mining), 
a  mill  in  which  ore  is  crushed  by  stamps.  —  To  go  through 
the  mill,  to  experience  the  suffering  or  discipline  necessa- 
ry to  bring  one  to  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  or  skill, 
or  to  a  certain  mental  state. 
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Mill  (mil),  V.  t.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Milied  (mild) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Milling.]  [See  Mill,  re.,  and  cf.  Mulleb.]  1.  To 
reduce  to  fine  particles,  or  to  small  pieces,  in  a  miU  ;  to 
grind  ;  to  comminute. 

2.  To  shape,  finish,  or  transform  by  passing  through  a 
machine  ;  specifically,  to  shape  or  dress,  as  metal,  by 
means  of  a  rotary  cutter. 

3.  To  make  a  raised  border  around  the  edges  of,  or  to 
cut  fine  grooves  or  indentations  across  the  edges  of,  as  of 
a  coin,  or  a  screw  head  ;  also,  to  stamp  in  a  coining 
press ;  to  coin. 

4.  To  pass  through  a  fulling  mill ;  to  full,  as  cloth. 

5.  To  beat  with  the  fists.     [Canf]  Thackeray. 

6.  To  roll  into  bars,  as  steel. 

To  miU  chocolate,  to  make  it  frothy,  as  by  churning. 

Mill,  V.  i.  (Zool.)  To  swim  under  water  ;  —  said  of 
air-breathing  creatures. 

Mill'board'  (-bord'),  n.    A  kind  of  stout  pasteboard. 

Mlll'-cake'  (-kak'),  m.  The  incorporated  materials 
for  gunpowder,  in  the  form  of  a  dense  mass  or  cake, 
ready  to  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  granulation. 

Mill'dam'  (-dSm'),  re.  A  dam  or  mound  to  obstruct  a 
water  course,  and  raise  the  water  to  a  height  sufficient 
to  turn  a  mill  wheel. 

Milled  (mild),  a.  Having  been  subjected  to  some  proc- 
ess of  milling. 

MlUed  cloth,  cloth  that  has  been  beaten  in  a  fulling  mill. 

—  MUled  lead,  lead  rolled  into  sheets. 

Mll'le-fl-0're  glass'  (mil'le-ft-o're  glas').  [It.  mille 
thousand  -\-fiore  flower.]  Slender  rods  or  tubes  of  col- 
ored glass  fused  together  and  embedded  in  clear  glass  ; 

—  used  for  paperweights  and  other  small  articles. 
Mil'le-na'rl-an  (mll'le-na'ri-an),  a.  [See  Millenary.] 

Consisting  of  a  thousand  years  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
millennium,  or  to  tlie  Millenarians. 

Mll'le-na'ri-an,  re.  One  who  believes  that  Christ  will 
personally  reign  on  earth  a  thousand  years  ;  a  ChUiast. 

Mil'le-na'rl-an-ism  (-Tz'm),         )  re.  The  doctrine  of 

Mil1e-na-rism  (mil'le-na-riz'm),  (      Millenarians. 

M111e-na-ry  (-ry),  a.  [L.  millenarius,  fr.  milleni  a 
thousand  each,  fr.  mille  a  thousand :  cf.  F.  millenaire. 
See  Mile.]     Consisting  of  a  thousand  ;  millennial. 

Mil'le-na-ry,  re.  The  space  of  a  thousand  years ;  a 
miUennium;  also,  a  Millenarian.  "During  that  mille- 
nary." Hare. 

MU-len'nl-al  (mtl-lgn'ni-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  millennium,  or  to  a  thousand  years ;  as,  a  millennial 
period  ;  millennial  happiness. 

Mil-len'nl-al-iSt,  re.  One  who  believes  that  Christ 
win  reign  personally  on  earth  a  thousand  years  ;  a  Chili- 
ast ;  also,  a  believer  in  the  universal  prevalence  of  Chris- 
tianity for  a  long  period. 

Mll-len'nl-an-lsm  (-an-iz'm),  )  n.   Belief  in,  or  expec- 

MU-len'ni-a-rism  (-a-riz'm),  J  tation  of,  the  mil- 
lennium ;  millenarianism. 

Mil'len-nist  (mil'Ien-nist),  re.  One  who  believes  in 
the  miUennium.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

Mil-len'nl-um  (mil-len'ni-iim),  re.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  7nille 
a  thousand -)- orereus  a  year.  See  Mile,  and  Annual.]  A 
thousand  years;  especially,  the- thousand  years  men- 
tioned in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Revelation,  during 
which  holiness  is  to  be  triumphant  throughout  tlie  world. 
Some  believe  that,  during  this  period,  Christ  will  reign 
on  earth  in  person  with  his  saints. 

Mll'le-ped  (mTl'le-ped),  re.  [L.  millepeda;  mille  a 
thousand  -\-pes,  pedis,  foot :  cf.  F.  mille-pieds.']  (Zool.) 
A  myriapod  with  many  legs,  esp.  a  chilognath,  as  the 
galleyworm.     [Written  also  millipede  and  milliped.'] 

II  Mll-le-po'ra  (mll-le-po'ra),   n.     [NL.]     (Zool.)   A 
genus    of    Hydrocorallia,   which 
includes  the  millepores. 

Mille-pore  (mTl'le-por),  re. 
[L.  mille  thousand  -{-porus  pore : 
cf.  F.  millepore.']  (Zool.)  Any 
coral  of  the  genus  MiUepora,  hav- 
ing the  surface  nearly  smooth, 
and  perforated  with  very  minute 
unequal  pores,  or  cells.  The  ani- 
mals are  hydroids,  not  Antho- 
zoa.    See  Hydrocorallia. 

Mll'le-po-rite(-po-rit),re.  (Pa- 
leon. )  A  fossil  millepore. 

Mlll'er   (mil'er),  re.     1.   One 
who  keeps  or  attends  a  flour  mill    Millepore  (Millepora  aid. 
or  gristmill.  comis)  of  Florida. 

2.  A  milling  machine. 

3.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  moth  or  lepidopterous  insect;  —  so 
called  because  the  wings  appear  as  if  covered  with  white 
dust  or  powder,  hke  a  miller's  clothes.  Called  also  moth 
miller,  (b)  The  eagle  ray.  (c)  The  hen  harrier.  [Prov. 
Eng.-] 

Miner's  thumb.  (.^ooZ.)  (a)  A  small  fresh-water  fish  of  the 
genus  Uranidea  (for- 
merly Coitus),  as  the 
European  species  ( U. 
gobio),  and  the  Amer- 
ican ( tj.  gracilis)  ;  — 
called  also  bullhead, 
(b)  A  small  bird,  as  the 
gold-crest,  chiff-chaff, 
and  long  -  tailed  tit. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Mil'ler-ite  (mil'ler-it),  re.  A  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  William  Miller  (d.  1S49),  who  taught  that  the  end  of 
the  world  and  the  second  coming  of  Christ  were  at  hand. 

Mil'ler-ite,  re.  [Prom  W.  H.  Miller,  of  Cambridge, 
Eng.]  (Min.)  A  sulphide  of  nickel,  commonly  occurring 
in  deUcate  capillary  crystals,  also  in  incrustations  of  a 
bronze  yellow ;  —  sometimes  called  hair  pyrites. 

MU-les'i-mal  (mtl-les'I-mal),  a.  [L.  millesimus,  fr. 
mille  a  thousand.]  Thousandth ;  consisting  of  thou- 
sandth parts ;  as,  millesimal  fractions. 

Mil'let  (mil'Iet),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  mil,  L.  milium; 
akin  to  Gr.  (ieAtn),  AS.  mil.']     (Bot.)  The  name  of  sev- 
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eral  cereal  and  forage  grasses  which  bear  an  abundance 
of  small  roundish  grains.  The  common  millets  of  Ger- 
many and  Southern  Europe  are  Panicum  miliacemn,  and. 
Setaria  Italica. 

^S"  Arabian  mlUet  is  Sorghum  Halepense Egyptian, 

or  East  Indian,  mUlat  is  Penicillaria  spicata.  —  Indian  mU- 
let  is  Sorghum  vulgare.  (See  under  Indian.)— Italian 
miUet  is  Setaria  Italica,  a  coarse,  rank-growing  annual 
grass,  valuable  for  fodder  when  cut  yoiuig,  and  bearing 
nutritive  seeds ;  —  called  also  Hungarian  grass.  —  Texas^ 
miUet  is  Panicum  Texanum.  — WUd  millet,  or  MiUet  grass, 
is  Milium  effusum,  a  tall  grass  growing  in  woods. 

Mil'li-  (mil'li-).  [From  L.  mille  a  thousand]  (Met- 
ric System,  Elec,  Mech.,  etc.)  A  prefix  denoting  a  thou- 
sandth part  of ;  as,  mj'Htmeter,  ^m'Higram,  mtHiampere. 

Mil'li-am'pfere'  (mil'lT-aN'par'),  re.  \_Milli-  -\-  am- 
pere.']    (Elec.)  The  tliousandth  part  of  one  ampere. 

II  Mil'liard'  (F.  me'lyar' ;  E.  mil'li-iird),  re.  [F.,  from 
mille,  mil,  thousand,  L.  mille.]  A  thousand  millions; 
—  called  also  billion.    See  Billion. 

MU'li-a-ry  (mil1T-a-r5f),  a.  [L.  milliarius  containing 
a  thousand,  fr.  mille  thousand  :  cf.  F.  milliaire  milliary. 
See  Mile.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mile,  or  to  distances  by 
miles ;  denoting  a  mile  or  miles. 

A  milliary  column,  from  which  they  used  to  compute  tha 
distance  of  all  the  cities  and  places  of  note.  Evelyn. 

Mil11-a-ry,  re.  /  pi.  Milliaries  (-riz).  [L.  milliarium. 
See  Milliary,  «.]     A  milestone. 

II  MU'lier'  (me'lyS'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  mille  thousand.]  A 
weight  of  the  metric  system,  being  one  million  grams  ;  a 
metric  ton. 

Mil'll-fold'  (mTni-fold'),  a.  [L.  mille  thousand  +  E. 
fold  times.]    Thousandfold.    [ifJ.l    Davies  (Holy  Roode). 

Milll-gram        l(-grSm),  re.    [F.  milligramme ;  milH- 

Mil'll-gramme  )  milli-  -f  gramme.  See  3d  Gram.} 
A  measure  of  weight,  in  the  metric  system,  being  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  gram,  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
millimeter  of  water,  or  .01543  of  a  grain  avoirdupois. 

Mil'll-li'ter  I  (mTl'lT-le'ter  or  mil-lTl'i-ter),   re.     [F. 

Mil'U-li'tre  I  milUHtre ;  milli-  milli-  -|-  litre.  See 
Liter.]  A  measure  of  capacity  in  the  metric  system, 
containing  the  thousandth  part  of  a  liter.  It  is  a  cubic 
centimeter,  and  is  equal  to  .OCl  of  an  English  cubic  inch, 
or  to  .0338  of  an  American  fluid  ounce. 

Mil'li-me'ter  I  (mTlli-me'ter    or    mil-lim'e-ter),    n. 

Milli-me'tre  )  [F.  millimhre ;  milli-  milli-  -j-' 
metre.  See  3d  Meter.]  A  lineal  measure  in  the  metric 
system,  containing  the  thousandth  part  of  a  meter ;  equal 
to  .03937  of  an  inch.     See  3d  Meter. 

Mil'Ii-ner  (mil'li-ner),  re.  [From  3Iilaner  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Milan,  in  Italy ;  hence,  a  man  from  Milan  who 
imported  women's  finery.]  1.  Formerly,  a  man  who  im- 
ported and  dealt  in  small  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  kind, 
especially  such  as  please  the  fancy  of  women.     [Obs.] 

No  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves.      Shak. 

2.  A  person,  usually  a  woman,  who  makes,  trims,  or 
deals  in  hats,  bonnets,  headdresses,  etc.,  for  women. 

Man  milliner,  a  man  who  makes  or  deals  in  millinery ; 
hence,  contemptuously,  a  man  who  is  busied  with  trifling 
occupations  or  embelhshments. 

Mil1i-ner-y  (-ner-y),  re.  1.  The  articles  made  or  sold 
by  milliners,  as  headdresses,  hats  or  bonnets,  laces,  rib- 
bons, and  the  like. 

2.  The  business  or  work  of  a  milliner. 

Mil'li-net'  (mil'li-nef),  re.  A  stiff  cotton  fabric  used 
by  milliners  for  lining  bonnets. 

Mill'ing  (mil'ing),  n.  The  act  or  employment  of 
grinding  or  passing  through  a  mill ;  the  process  of  full- 
ing cloth  ;  the  process  of  making  a  raised  or  indented 
edge  upon  coin,  etc.  ;  the  process  of  dressing  surfaces  ot 
various  shapes  with  rotary  cutters.    See  Mill. 

High  miUing,  milling  in  which  grain  is  reduced  to  flour 
by  a  succession  of  crackings,  or  of  slight  and  partial 
crushings,  alternately  with  sifting  and  sorting 
the  product.  —  Low  milling,  milling  in  which 
the  reduction  is  ettected  in  a  single  crushing  or 
grinding.  —Milling  cutter,  a  fluted,  sharp-edged 
rotary  cutter  for  dressing  surfaces,  as  of  metal, 
of  various  shapes.  —  Milling  machine,  a  machine 
tool  for  dressmg  surfaces  by  rotary  cutters.  — 
Milling  tool,  a  roller  with  indented  edge  or  sur- 
face, for  producing  like  indentations  in  metal 
by  rolling  pressure,  as  in  turning ;  a  knurling 
tool ;  a  milling  cutter. 

Mil'Uon  (mll'yun),  re.  [F.,  from  LL.  millio,  fr.  L. 
mille  a  thousand.  See  Mile.]  1.  The  number  of  ten 
hundred  thousand,  or  a  thousand  thousand,  —  written 
1,000,000.     See  the  Note  under  Hdndked. 

2.  A  very  great  number  ;  an  indefinitely  large  number. 
Millions  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not  concerned  to  know.    Locke. 

3.  The  mass  of  common  people  ;  — with  the  article  the^ 

For  the  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the  million.    Shak. 

Mil'lion-alre'  (mtl'yiin-ar' ;  277),  n.  [F.  million- 
naire.]  One  whose  wealth  is  counted  by  milhons  of 
francs,  dollars,  or  pounds ;  a  very  rich  person ;  a  person 
worth  a  million  or  more.     [Written  also  millionnaire.'] 

Mil'llon-air'ess,  re.  A  woman  who  is  a  millionaire,  or 
the  wife  of  a  millionaire.     [Humorous]  Holmes. 

MU'lion-a-ry  (mll'yun-a-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
millions ;  consisting  of  millions ;  as,  the  millionary  chro- 
nology of  the  pundits.  Pinkerton. 

Millioned  (mil^'yiind),  a.  Multiplied  by  millions ;  in- 
numerable.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

W  Mil'lion'nalre'  (melyo'nar'),  re.     [F.]     Millionaire. 

Miiaionth  (mil'yiSnth),  a.  Being  the  last  one  of  a 
million  of  units  or  objects  counted  in  regular  order  from 
the  first  of  a  series  or  succession  ;  being  one  of  a  million. 

Mil'lionth,  re.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  one- 
million  ;  one  of  a  million  equal  parts. 

Milll-ped  (-IT-ped) ,  re.    (Zo'ol. )  The  same  as  Milleped. 

Milll-Stere  (-ster  or  -star),  re.  [F.  millisthre,  from 
milli-  milli-  -)-  st'ere  a  store.]   A  liter,  or  cubic  decimeter. 

MU'li-we'ber  (-va'ber),  re.  [MillU  -f-  weber.]  (Phys- 
ics) The  thousandth  part  of  one  weber. 
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Mlll'rea'  (mtl're'),  Mlll'ree',  MlllTels'  (-res'),  n. 
See  MiiiREls. 

Mlll'rlnd'  (-rind'),  Mill'rynd'  (-rind'),  n.  [Mill  + 
rynd.']  {Her.)  A  figure  supposed  to  represent  the  iron 
which  holds  a  millstone  by  being  set  into  its  center. 

MUl'-SlX'pence  (mll'sTks'pens),  n.  A  milled  six- 
pence ;  —  the  sixpence  bemg  one  of  the  first  English 
coins  milled  (15G1). 

Mill'Stone'  (mil'ston'),  n.  One  of  two  circular  stones 
used  for  grinding  grain  or  other  substance. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mill&tone  to  pledge. 

Dettt.  xxiv.  6. 

lli^°"The  cellular  siliceous  rock  called  buhrstone  is 
usually  employed  for  millstones ;  also,  some  kinds  of 
lava,  as  that  of  Niedermendig,  or  other  firm  rock  with 
rough  texture.  Tlie  surface  of  a  millstone  has  usually  a 
series  of  radial  grooves  in  which  the  powdered  material 
collects. 

Millstone  grit  (Geol.),  a  hard  and  coarse,  gritty  sand- 
stone, dividing  the  Carbouiferous  from  the  Subcarbon- 
iferous  strata.  See  Farewell  rocl;,  under  Faeewell,  a., 
and  Chart  of  Geolooy.  —  To  see  into,  or  through,  a  miU- 
fltone,  to  see  into  or  through  a  difficult  matter.    ( Colloq.) 

Mill'work'  (-wfirk'),  n.  1.  The  shafting,  gearing, 
and  other  driving  machinery  of  mills. 

2.  The  business  of  setting  up  or  of  operating  mill 
machinery. 

Mlll'wright'  (-rif),  n.  A  mechanic  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  build  mills,  or  to  set  up  their  machinery. 

Mil'reiS'  (nul'res' ;  Pg.  mel'ra'es),  n.  [Pg.  mil  reis, 
i.  e.,  one  thousand  reis  ;  mil  a  thousand  -}-  reis,  pi.  of 
real  a  rei.]  A  Portuguese  money  of  account  rated  in 
the  treasury  department  of  the  United  States  at  one  dol- 
lar and  eight  cents ;  also,  a  Brazilian  money  of  account 
rated  at  fifty-four  cents  and  six  mills. 

Milt  (milt),  n.  [AS.  milte  ;  akin  to  D.  milt,  G.  milz, 
OHG.  milzi,  Icel.  milli,  Dan.  milt,  Sw.  mj'dlte,  and  prob. 
to 'El.  malt,  melt.  V108.  See  Malt  the  grain.]  {Anat.) 
The  spleen. 

Milt,  re.  [Akin  to  Dau.  melk,  Sw.  mfolke,  G.  milch, 
and  E.  milk.  See  Milk.]  (Zo'dl.)  (o)  Tlie  spermatic 
fluid  of  fishes.  (S)  The  testes,  or  spermaries,  of  fishes 
when  filled  with  spermatozoa. 

Milt,  V.  t.   To  impregnate  (the  roe  of  a  fish)  with  milt. 

Mllt'er  (-er),  n.  [Of.  D.  miller,  G.  milcher,  milchner. 
See  2d  Milt.]     {Zool.)  A  male  fish. 

Mll-tO'nl-an  (mil-to'nl-an),  a.    Miltonic.         Lowell. 

Mil-ton'ic  (mll-t5n'ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling, Milton,  or  his  writings ;  as,  Miltonic  prose. 

Mllt'waste'  (milt'wast'),  re-  [1st  milt  -f-  waste.'i 
(Bot.)  A  small  European  fern  {Asplenium  Ceterach) 
formerly  used  in  medicine. 

Mll'vlno  (mll'vTn  or  -vin),  a.  [L.  mihms  kite.] 
i^Zo'61.)  Of  or  resembling  birds  of  the  kite  kind. 

Mll'vlne,  re.     {Zool.)  A  bird  related  to  the  kite. 

II  Mil'VUS  (-viis),  n.  [L.,  a  kite.]  (.^oo?.)  A  genus  of 
raptorial  birds,  including  the  European  kite. 

Mime  (mim),  n.  [L.  mimus,  6r.  /tit^to;,  akin  to  m- 
fieio-flai  to  imitate,  to  mimic  :  cf.  F.  mime.    Cf.  Mimosa.] 

1.  A  kind  of  drama  in  which  real  persons  and  events 
were  generally  represented  in  a  ridiculous  manner. 

2.  An  actor  in  such  representations. 

Mime,  f.i.    To  mimic.    [06«.]— Mlm'er  (mim'er),  re. 

Mim'e-O-graph  (mim't-o-graf),  re.  [Gr.  iiiixeiaeai.  to 
imitate-f--(/rapA.]  An  autographic  stencil  copying  de- 
vice invented  by  Edison. 

II  Ml-me'sis  (mt-me'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ixi/jirim  imi- 
tation.]    {Rhel.  &  Siol.)  Imitation;  mimicry. 

Mlm'e-tene  (mim'e-ten),  re.     {Mill.)  See  Mimetite. 

Ml-met'lc  (mi-met'Tk ;  277),  )  a.     [Gr.  |Ui^ir)Ti/c6s,  fr. 

Mi-met'iC-al  (-l-kal),  (     ini^ieio-flai  to  imitate.] 

1.  Apt  to  imitate ;  given  to  mimicry ;  imitative. 

2.  {Biol.)  Characterized  by  mimicry  ;  —  applied  to 
animals  and  plants ;  as,  mimelic  species  ;  mimetic  organ- 
isms.    See  Mimicry. 

Mim'e-tism  (mlm'S-tTz'm),  re.  [From  Gr.  y.iixelaBai 
to  mimic]     {Biol.)  Same  as  Mimicry. 

Mim'e-tite  (-tit),  n.  [Gr.  ij.iiJir]Tri<;  an  imitator.  So 
called  because  it  resembles  pyromorphite.]  {Min.)  A 
mineral  occurring  in  pale  yellow  or  brownish  hexagonal 
crystals.  It  is  an  arseniate  of  lead. 
Mlm'lc  (mim'ik),  1  a.  _[L.  mimicus,  Gr.  /nt^iiicos,  fr. 
Mlm'ic-al  (-i-kal), )  ixiiJ.o<;  mime ;  cf.  F.  mimique. 
See  Mime.]     1.  Imitative ;  mimetic. 

Oft,  in  her  absence,  mtmic  fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her.  Milton. 

Man  is,  of  all  creatures,  the  most  mimical.      W.  Wotton. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  formed  by,  imitation ;  imitated ; 
as,  mimic  gestures.     "  itf tmic  hootings. "      Wordsworth. 

3.  {Min.)  Imitative;  characterized  by  resemblance  to 
other  forms;  —  applied  to  crystals  which  by  twinning 
resemble  simple  forms  of  a  higher  grade  of  symmetry. 

11^°"  Mimic  often  implies  something  droll  or  ludicrous, 
andis  less  dignified  than  imitative. 

Mimic  beetle  {Zool.),  a  beetle  that  feigns  death  when 
disturbed,  esp.  the  species  of  Hister  and  allied  genera. 

Mlm'lc,  re.  One  who  imitates  or  mimics,  especially 
one  who  does  so  for  sport ;  a  copyist ;  a  buffoon.   Burke. 

Mlm'lc,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mimicked  (-Tkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Mimicking.]  1.  To  imitate  or  ape  for  sport ;  to 
ridicule  by  imitation. 

The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply, 

The  habit  mimic,  and  the  mien  belie.  Dryden. 

2.  {Biol.)  To  assume  a  resemblance  to  (some  other  or- 
ganism of  a  totally  different;  nature,  or  some  surrounding 
object),  as  a  means  of  protection  or  advantage. 

Syn.  — Toape;  imitate;  counterfeit;  mock. 

Mlm'lc-al-ly  (-t-kal-li^),  adv.   In  an  imitative  manner. 

Mlm'lck-er  (-Tk-er),  re.  1.  One  who  mimics  ;  a  mimic. 

2.  {Zool.)  An  animal  which  imitates  something  else, 
in  form  or  habits. 

Mlm'lc-ry  (-Tk-rj^),  n.  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  one 
who  mimics ;  ludicrous  imitation  for  sport  or  ridicule. 
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2.  {Biol.)  Protective  resemblance ;  the  resemblance 
which  certain  animals  and  plants  exhibit  to  other  ani- 
mals and  plants  or  to  the  natural  objects  among  which 
they  live,  —  a  characteristic  which  serves  as  their  chief 
means  of  protection  against  enemies  ;  imitation  ;  mime- 
sis ;  mimetism. 

Ml-mog'ra-pher  (mt-mog'ra-fer),  re.  [L.  mimogra- 
phus,  Gr.  jiii|iioypa(f>os  ;  ftt/xos  a  mime  +  ypa4>eiv  to  write  : 
ct.F.  mimographe.]   A  writer  of  mimes.    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

II  Mi-mo'sa  (mt-mo'sa ;  277),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jaiiuo; 
imitator.  Cf.  Mime.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  legumkious 
plants,  containing  many  species,  and  including  the  sensi- 
tive plants  {Mimosa  sensitiva,  and  31.  pudica). 

my  The  term  mimosa  is  also  applied  in  commerce  to 
several  kinds  of  bark  imported  from  Australia,  and  used 
in  tanning  ;  —  called  £ilso  wattle  bark.  Tomlinson. 

Ml'mo-tan'nio  (mi'mo-tSn'uTk),  a.  [3/i?nosa  +  tore- 
reic]  {Che/n.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  variety 
of  tannin  or  tannic  acid  found  in  Acacia,  Mimosa,  etc. 

llMi'lia(mi'na),re. /p/.  L.  MiN.«(-ne),  E.  MiNAs(-naz). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  fjLva.j  An  ancient  weight  or  denomination 
of  money,  of  varying  value.  The  Attic  mina  was  valued 
at  a  hundred  drachmas. 

Mi'na  (mi'na),  re.     {Zool.)  See  Myna. 

Min'a-ble  (min'a-b'l),  a.  Such  as  can  be  mined ;  as, 
minuble  earth.  Sir  T.  North. 

Ml-na'ClOUS  (ml-na'shiis),  a.  [L.  minax,  -acis.  See 
Menace.]     Threatening;  menacing.     [J?.] 

Mi-nac'1-ty  (-nas'i-ty),  re.  Disposition  to  threaten.  [iJ.] 

Mln'a-ret  (mtn'a-ret),  re.  [Sp.  minarete,  Ar.  mana- 
rat  lamp,  lantern,  lighthouse,  tur- 
ret, fr.  nar  to  shine.]  {Arch.)  A 
slender,  lofty  tower  attached  to  a 
mosque  and  surrounded  by  one  or 
more  projecting  balconies,  from 
which  the  summons  to  prayer  is 
cried  by  the  muezzin. 

Mln-ar'gent  (mtn-ar'jent),  re. 
[Prob.  contr.  from  aluren'reium  + 
L.  argentam  silver.]  An  alloy  con- 
sisting of  copper,  nickel,  tungsten, 
and  aluminium ;  —  used  by  jewel- 
ers. 

Min'a-to'rl-al-ly  (min'A-to'rl- 
al-ly),  Mln'a-to-rl-ly  (mTu'a-to- 
ri-iy ),  adv-.  In  a  minatory  manner ; 
with  threats. 

Mln'a-to-ry  (mln'a-to-rj?),  a. 
[L.  minatorius,  fr.  minari  to 
threaten.  See  Menace.]  Threat- 
ening ;  menacing.  Bacon. 

Ml-naul'  (mi-nal'),  re.  {Zool.) 
Same  as  Manul. 

Mince  (mins),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p. 
p.  Minced  (minst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Mincino  (mln'slng).]  [AS.  mire- 
sian  to  grow  less,  dwindle,  fr.  miyi 
small ;  akin  to  G.  minder  less,  Goth. 
m.inniza  less,  mins  less,  adv.,  L. 
minor,  adj.  (cf.  Minor)  ;  or  more 
likely  fr.  F.  mincer  to  mince,  prob. 
from  (assumed)  LL.  minntiare. 
VlOl.  SeeMiNiSH.]  1.  To  cut  in- 
to very  small  pieces ;  to  chop  fine ; 
to  hash ;  as,  to  reu'rece  meat.  Bacon. 

2.  To  suppress  or  weaken  the  force  of ;  to  extenuate ; 
to  palliate ;  to  tell  by  degrees,  instead  of  directly  and 
frankly  ;  to  clip,  as  words  or  expressions ;  to  utter  half 
and  keep  back  half  of. 

I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  say  —  **  I 

love  you."  Shak. 

Siren,  now  mince  the  sin, 

And  mollify  damnation  with  a  phrase.  Dryden. 

If,  to  mince  his  meaning,  I  had  eitlier  omitted  some  part  of 

what  he  said,  or  taken  from  the  strength  of  his  expression,  I 

certainly  had  wronged  him.  Dryden. 

3.  To  affect ;  to  make  a  parade  of.     [i?.]  Shak. 
Mince,  V.  i.     1.  To  walk  with  short  steps ;  to  walk  in 

a  prim,  affected  manner. 

The  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk  with  stretched 
forth  necks  and  wanton  eyes,  .  .  .  mincing  as  they  go.  Is.  iii.  16. 
I  'U  .  .  .  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.  Shak. 

2.  To  act  or  talk  with  affected  nicety ;  to  affect  deli- 
cacy in  manner. 

Mince,  re.     A  short,  precise  step ;  an  affected  manner. 

Mlnce'-meat' (-met'),  re.  Minced  meat;  meat  chopped 
very  fine  ;  a  mixture  of  boiled  meat,  suet,  apples,  etc., 
chopped  very  fine,  to  which  spices  and  raisins  are  added ; 
—  used  in  making  mince  pie. 

Mince'  pie'  (pi').     A  pie  made  of  mince-meat. 

Min'cer  (min'ser),  re.     One  who  minces. 

Min'clng  (mTn'sIng),  a.  That  minces;  characterized 
by  primness  or  affected  nicety. 

Blln'cing-ly,  adv.  In  a  mincing  manner ;  not  fully ; 
with  affected  nicety. 

Mind  (mind),  n.  [AS.  mynd,  gemynd  ;  akin  to  OHG. 
minTia  memory,  lov»e,  G.  minne  love,  Dan.  minde  mind, 
memory,  remembrance,  consent,  vote,  Sw.  minne  mem- 
ory, Icel.  minni,  Goth,  gamvnds,  L.  mens,  mentvi,  mind, 
Gr.  /tieVot,  Skr.  manas  mind,  man  to  think.  V104,  278. 
Cf.  Comment,  Man,  Mean,  r.,  3d  Mental,  Mignonette, 
MiNiON,  Mnemonic,  Money.]  1.  The  intellectual  or 
rational  faculty  in  man ;  tlie  understanding ;  tlie  intel- 
lect ;  the  power  that  conceives,  judges,  or  reasons  ;  also, 
the  entire  spiritual  nature ;  the  soul ;  —  often  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  bodi/. 

By  the  mind  of  man  wo  understand  that  in  him  which  thinks, 
remembers,  reasons,  wills.  I^eitl. 

What  we  mean  bv  mind  is  simply  that  which    perceives, 

thinks,  feels,  wills,  iiiid  desires.  Sir  II'.  Ilnmillon. 

Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  wind.  Rom.  xiv.  5. 

The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine.        Shak. 

2.  The  state,  at  any  given  time,  of  the  faculties  of 
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thinking,  willing,  choosing,  and  the  like ;  psychical  ac- 
tivity or  state ;  as  :  (a)  Opinion  ;  judgment ;  belief. 

A  fool  uttereth  all  his  mind.         Frov.  xxix.  11. 

Being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind,  I  fear  she'll 
prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  her  mind.  Shak. 

{b)  Choice ;  inclination ;  liking ;  intent ;  will. 

If  it  be  your  minds,  then  let  none  go  forth.    2  Kings  ix.  15. 
(c)  Courage  ;  spirit.  Chapman. 

3.  Memory ;  remembrance ;  recollection  ;  as,  to  have 
or  keep  in  mind,  to  call  to  mind,  to  put  in  mind,  etc. 

To  have  a  mind  or  great  mind,  to  be  inclined  or  strongly 
inclined  in  purpose  ;  —  used  with  an  infinitive.  "  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverly  .  .  .  toldmethathe  had  a  gyeaf  miiid 
to  see  the  new  tragedy  with  me."  Addison.  — 1o  loss 
one's  mind,  to  become  insane,  or  imbecile.  —  To  make  up 
one's  mind,  to  come  to  an  opinion  or  decision  ;  to  deter- 
mine.—  To  put  In  mind,  to  remind.  "Regard  us  simply 
as  putting  you  in  mind  of  what  you  already  know  to  be 
good  policy."    Jowett  (Thucyd.). 

Mind  (mind),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Minded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Minding.]  [AS.  myndian,  gennjndian,  to  remember. 
See  Mind,  re.]  1.  To  fix  the  mind  or  thoughtson  ;  to  re- 
gard with  attention  ;  to  treat  as  of  consequence  ;  to  con- 
sider ;  to  heed;  to  mark;  to  note.  "Mind  not  high 
things,  but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate." 

Bo7n.  xii.  16. 
My  lord,  you  nod  :  you  do  not  mind  the  pl.iy.       Shak. 

2.  To  occupy  one's  self  with ;  to  employ  one's  self 
about ;  to  attend  to ;  as,  to  mind  one's  business. 

Bidding  him  be  a  good  child,  and  mind  his  book.    Addison. 

3.  To  obey ;  as,  to  mind  parents ;  the  dog  minds  his 
master. 

4.  To  have  in  mind ;  to  purpose.  Beaconsfield. 

I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  thinlc.  Shak, 

5.  To  put  in  mind  ;  to  remind.  [Archaic']  31.  Arnold. 
He  minded  them  of  the  mutability  of  all  earthly  things.  Fuller, 

I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it.  Shak, 

Never  mind,  do  not  regard  it ;  it  is  of  no  consequence ; 
no  matter. 

Syn.  —  To  notice  ;  mark;  regard;  obey.    See  Attend. 

Mind,  V.  i.  To  give  attention  or  heed  ;  to  obey  ;  as, 
the  dog  minds  well. 

Mlnd'ed,  a.     Disposed  ;  inclined ;  having  a  mind. 

Joseph  .  .  .  was  minded  to  put  her  away  privily.    2[att.  i.  19. 
If  men  were  minded  to  live  virtuously.      TiUoUon, 

^W  Minded  is  much  used  in  composition ;  as,  high- 
minded,  feeble-minded,  sober-minded,  double-minded, 

Mind'er  (mind'er),  re.  1.  One  who  minds,  tends,  or 
watches  something,  as  a  child,  a  machine,  or  cattle  ;  as, 
a  minder  of  a  loom. 

2.  One  to  be  attended  ;  specif. ,  a  pauper  child  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  a  private  person.     [Eng.]  Dickens, 

Mlnd'ful  (-ful),  CL.  Bearing  in  mind  ;  regardful ;  at- 
tentive ;  heedful ;  observant. 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?    Ps.  viii.  4. 
I  promise  you  to  be  mindful  of  your  admonitions.    Hammond, 

—  Mind'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Mind'ful-ness,  re. 

Mlnd'ing,  n.     Regard ;  mindfulness. 

Mindless,  a.  1.  Not  indued  with  mind  or  intellec- 
tual powers ;  stupid  ;  unthinking. 

2.  Unmindful ;  inattentive  ;  heedless ;  careless. 

Cursed  Athens,  mindles.'i  of  thy  worth.  Shak, 

Mine  (men),  re.     [F.]     See  Mien.     [Obs.] 

Mine  (min),  pron.  &  a.  [OE.  min,  fr.  AS.  min;  akin 
to  D.  mijn,  OS.,  OFries.,  &  OHG.  min,  G.  mein,  Sw.  & 
Dan.  min,  Icel.  minn,  Goth,  meins  my,  mine,  meina  of 
me,  and  E.  me.  V187.  See  Mh,  and  cf.  My.]  Belong- 
ing to  me  ;  my.  Used  as  a  pronominal  adjective  in  the 
predicate ;  as,  "  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay."  Bom. 
xii.  19.  Also,  in  the  old  style,  used  attributively,  instead 
of  my,  before  a  noun  beginning  with  a  vowel. 

I  kept  myself  from  mine  iniquity.     Fs.  xviii.  23. 

^S^^Mine  is  often  used  absolutely,  the  thing  possessed 
being  understood  ;  as,  his  son  is  in  the  army,  iinne  in  the 
navy. 

When  a  man  deceives  me  once,  says  the  Italian  proverb,  it  is 

his  fault ;  when  twice,  it  is  nunc.  Bp.  Home, 

This  title  honors  me  and  mine.  Shak, 

She  shall  have  me  and  mine.  Sliak, 

Mine,  V.  i,  [F.  miner,  L.  minare  to  drive  animals,  in 
LL.  also,  to  lead,  conduct,  dig  a  mine  (cf.  E.  lode,  and 
lead  to  conduct),  akin  to  L.  minari  to  threaten  ;  cf.  Sp. 
mina  mine,  conduit,  subterraneous  canal,  a  spring  or 
source  of  water.  It.  mina.     See  Menace,  and  cf.  Mien.] 

1.  To  dig  a  mine  or  pit  in  the  earth ;  to  get  ore,  metals, 
coal,  or  precious  stones,  out  of  the  earth ;  to  dig  in  the 
earth  for  minerals ;  to  dig  a  passage  or  cavity  under  any- 
thing in  order  to  overthrow  it  by  explosives  or  otherwise. 

2.  To  form  a  subterraneous  tunnel  or  hole ;  to  form  a 
burrow  or  lodge  in  the  earth;  as,  the  mining  cony. 

Mine,  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mined  (mind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb, 
re.  Mining.]  1.  To  dig  aw.ay,  or  otherwise  remove,  the 
substratum  or  foundation  of ;  to  lay  a  mine  under  ;  to 
sap ;  to  undermine ;  hence,  to  ruia  or  destroy  by  slow 
degrees  or  secret  means. 

They  mined  the  walls.  Hayward. 

Too  lazv  to  cut  down  these  immense  trees",  the  spoilers  .  .  . 
hud  mined  them,  and  placed  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  in  the 
cavity.  Sir  jr.  Scott. 

2.  To  dig  into,  for  ore  or  metal. 

Lend  veins  have  been  traced  .  .  .  but  they  have  not  been 
mincfl.  Ure. 

3.  To  get,  as  metals,  out  of  the  earth  by  digging. 

The  principal  ore  mined  there  is  the  bituminous  cinnabar.  ITre, 
Mine,  re.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  mina.  See  Mine,  r.  i.]  1.  A 
subterranean  cavity  or  passage  ;  especially  :  («)  A  pit  or 
excavation  in  the  earth,  from  which  metallic  ores,  pre- 
cious stones,  coal,  or  other  mineral  substances  are  taken 
by  digging  ;  —  distiiiguislied  from  the  pits  from  which 
stones  for  architectural  purposes  are  taken,  and  which  are 
called  quamcs.  {b)  {Mil.)  A  cavity  or  tunnel  made  under 
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a  fortification  or  other  work,  for  the  purpose  of  blowing 
np  the  superstructure  with  some  explosive  agent. 

2.  Any  place  where  ore,  metals,  or  precious  stones  are 
got  by  digging  or  v/asliing  the  soil ;  as,  a  placer  mine. 

3.  Fig.  :  A  rich  source  of  wealth  or  other  good.   Shak. 
Mine  dial,  a  form  of  magnetic  compass  used  by  miners. 

—  Mine  pig,  pig  iron  made  wholly  from  ore ;  in  distinc- 
tion from  cinder  pig,  which  is  made  from  ore  mixed  with 
forge  or  mill  cinder.    Raymond. 

Mln'er  (mfn'er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mineur.']  1.  One  who 
mines ;  a  digger  for  metals,  etc.  ;  one  engaged  in  the 
business  of  getting  ore,  coal,  or  precious  stones,  out  of 
the  earth ;  one  who  digs  military  mines ;  as,  armies  have 
sappers  and  miners. 

2.  (Zodl.)  («)  Any  one  of  numerous  insects  which,  in 
the  larval  state,  excavate  galleries  in  the  parenchyma  of 
leaves.  They  are  mostly  minute  moths  and  dipterous 
flies.  (J)  The  chattering,  or  garrulous,  honey  eater  of 
Australia  {Myzantha  garrula). 

Miner's  elbow  (Med.),  a.  swelling  on  the  back  of  the  el- 
bow due  to  inflammation  of  the  bursa  over  the  olecranon  ; 

—  so  called  because  of  frequent  occurrence  in  miners. — 
Miner's  inch,  in  hydraulic  mining,  the  amount  of  water 
flowing  under  a  given  pressure  in  a  given  time  through  a 
hole  one  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  a  unit  for  measuring  the 
quantity  of  water  supplied. 

min'er-al  (mln'er-ol),  n.  [F.  mineral,  LL.  minerale, 
fr.  minera  mine.  See  Mine,  v.  i.]  1.  An  inorganic  spe- 
cies or  substance  occurring  in  nature,  having  a  definite 
chemical  composition  and  usually  a  distinct  crystalline 
form.  Rocks,  except  certain  glassy  igneous  forms,  are 
either  simple  minerals  or  aggregates  of  minerals. 

2.  A  mine.     lObs.J  Shak. 

3.  Anything  which  is  neither  animal  nor  vegetable,  as 
in  the  most  general  classification  of  things  into  three 
kingdoms  (animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral). 

Mln'er-al,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  minerals ;  con- 
sisting of  a  mineral  or  of  minerals ;  as,  a  mineral  sub- 
stance. 

2.  Impregnated  with  minerals  ;  as,  mineral  waters. 

Mineral  acids  (Chem.),  inorganic  acids,  as  sulphuric, 
nitric,  phosphoric,  hydrochloric,  acids,  etc.,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  organic  acids.  —  Mineral  blue,  the  name 
usually  given  to  aziu'ite,  when  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder  for  coloring  purposes.  —  Mineral  candle,  a  candle 
made  of  parafline.  —  Mineral  caoutchoucj  an  elastic  min- 
eral pitch,  a  variety  of  bitumen,  resembUng  caoutchouc  in 
elasticity  and  softness.   See  Caoutchouc,  and  Elateeite. 

—  Mineral  chameleon.  (Chem.)  See  Chameleon  mineral, 
under  Chameleon.  —  Mineral  charcoal.  See  under  Char- 
coal. —  Mineral  cotton.  See  Mineral  wooZ  (below).  —  Irlin- 
eral  green,  a  green  carbonate  of  copper ;  malachite.  — 
Mineral  kingdom  (iVa<.  Sci.),  that  one  of  the  three  grand 
divisions  of  nature  which  embraces  all  inorganic  objects, 
as  distinguished  from  plants  or  animals.  —  Mineral  oil. 
See  Naphtha,  and  Petroleum.  —  Mineral  paint,  a  pig- 
ment made  chiefly  of  some  natural  mineral  substance, 
as  red  or  yellow  iron  ocher.  —  Mineral  pitch.  See  Bitu- 
men, and  asphalt.  —  Mineral  right,  the  right  of  taking 
minerals  from  land.  —  Mineral  salt  (Chem.),  a  salt  of 
a  mineral  acid.  —  Mineral  tallow,  a  familiar  name  for 
hatchettite,  from  its  fatty  or  spermaceti-like  appearance. 

—  Mineral  water.  See  under  W ater. —  Mineral  was.  See 
Ozocerite.  —  Mineral  wool,  a  fibrous  wool-like  material, 
made  by  blowing  a  powerful  jet  of  air  or  steam  through 
melted  slag.    It  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat. 

Mln'er-al-lst,  n.  [Cf.  P.  miniraliste.']  One  versed 
in  minerals ;  mineralogist.     [iJJ 

Min'er-al-i-za'tion  (-i-za'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  minera- 
lisation.'] 1.  Tlie  process  of  mineralizing,  or  forming  a 
mineral  by  combination  of  a  metal  with  another  ele- 
ment ;  also,  the  process  of  converting  into  a  mineral,  as 
a  bone  or  a  plant. 

2.  The  act  of  impregnating  with  a  mineral,  as  water. 

3.  (Bot.)  The  conversion  of  a  cell  wall  into  a  material 
of  a  stony  nature. 

Min'er-al-ize  (mtn'er-al-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Mineralized  (-izd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Minebalizino  (-i'- 
zlng).]  [Cf.  F.  Tnineraliser.'^  1.  To  transform  into  a 
mineral. 

In  these  caverns  the  bones  are  not  mineralized.     Buckland. 

2.  To  impregnate  with  a  mineral ;  as,  mineralized 
water. 

Mln'er-al-lze,  v.  i.  To  go  on  an  excursion  for  ob- 
serving and  collecting  minerals  ;  to  mineralogize. 

lYIln'er-al-l'zer  (-i'zer),  n.  An  element  which  is  com- 
bined with  a  metal,  thus  forming  an  ore.  Thus,  ~in  ga- 
lena, or  lead  ore,  sulphur  is  a  mineralizer ;  in  hematite, 
oxygen  is  a  mineralizer. 

Mln'er-al-og'io-al  (-5j'i-kal),  a.  [Cf.  P.  mineralo- 
gique.  See  Mineealooy.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  mineral- 
ogy ;  as,  a  m.ineralogical  table. 

Mln'er-al-Og'lc-al-ly,  adv.  According  to  the  princi- 
ples of,  or  with  reference  to,  mineralogy. 

Mln'er-al'O-giBt  (-Sl'S-jIst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mineralo- 
giste.']  1.  One  versed  in  mineralogy ;  one  devoted  to 
the  study  of  minerals. 

2.  {Zodl.)  A  carrier  shell  (Phorus). 

Mln'er-al'o-glze  (-jiz),  v.  i.  To  study  mineralogy  by 
collecting  and  examining  minerals.  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Min'er-al'o-gy  (-jj),  n. ;  pi.  Mineralogies  (-jlz). 
[Mineral  +  -logy  :  cf.  F.  mineralogie.]  1.  The  science 
which  treats  of  minerals,  and  teaches  how  to  describe, 
distinguish,  and  classify  them. 

2.  A  treatise  or  book  on  this  science. 

IHi-ner'va  (ml-ner'va),  re.  [L.]  (Rom.  Myth.)  The 
goddess  of  wisdom,  of  war,  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of 
poetry,  and  of  spinning  and  weaving; — identified  with 
the  Grecian  Pallas  Athene. 

Mi-nelte'  (mT-nef),  n.  The  smallest  of  regular  sizes 
of  portrait  photographs. 

Min'e-ver  (min'e-ver),  re.     Same  as  Miniver. 

Mlnge  (minj),  V.  t.  [AS.  myngian;  akin  to  E. 
mind.']    To  mingle  ;  to  mix.     \_Obs.'] 

MLllge,  re.  [Prob.  corrupt,  fr.  midge."]  (Zo'ol.)  A 
small  biting  fly  ;  a  midge.     [Local,  U.  S.] 


niln'gle  (mTn'g'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  -?5  p.  p.  Minoled 
(-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Minglinq  (-glTng).]  [Prom  OE. 
mengen,  AS.  mengan;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  mengen,  Icel. 
iiiengii,  also  to  E.  among,  and  possibly  to  mix.  Cf. 
Among,  Mongrel.]  1.  To  mix ;  to  intermix ;  to  com- 
bine or  join,  as  an  individual  or  part,  with  other  parts, 
but  commonly  so  as  to  be  distinguishable  in  the  prod- 
uct ;  to  confuse  ;  to  confound. 

There  was  ...  fire  mingled  with  the  hail.    Ex.  ix.  24. 

2.  To  associate  or  unite  in  society  or  by  ties  of  rela- 
tionship ;  to  cause  or  allow  to  intermarry ;  to  intermarry. 

The  holy  seed  have  mingled  themselves  with  the  people  of 
those  lands.  Ezra  ix.  2. 

3.  To  deprive  of  purity  by  mixture  ;  to  contaminate. 

A  mingled,  imperfect  virtue.  Rogers. 

4.  To  put  together ;  to  join.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

5.  To  make  or  prepare  by  mixing  the  ingredients  of. 

[He]  proceeded  to  mingle  another  draught.    Hawthorne. 

Mln'gle,  V.  i.    To  become  mixed  or  blended. 

Mln'gle,  n.    A  mixture.     [Obs.]  Dryden. 

Min'gle-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  That  can  be  mmgled.  Boyle. 

KUn'gled-ly  (-g'ld-ly),  adv.     Confusedly. 

Min'gle-man'gle  (mtn'g'l-mSn'g'l),  v.  t.  [Redu- 
plicated fr.  mingle.]  To  mix  in  a  disorderly  way ;  to 
make  a  mess  of.     [Obs.]  Udall. 

min'gle-man'gle,  re.  A  hotchpotch.  [Obs.]  Latimer. 

Mln'gle-ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  mingling,  or 
the  state  of  being  mixed. 

Mln'gler  (-gler),  re.     One  who  mingles. 

Min'gllng-ly  (-gling-iy),  adv.   In  a  mingling  manner. 

min'i-a'ceous  (mln'i-a'shiis),  a.  Of  the  color  of 
minium  or  red  lead  ;  miniate. 

IHln'lard  (mTn'yerd),  a.    Migniard.     [Obs.] 

Mln'lard-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  render  delicate  or  dainty. 
[Obs.]  Howell. 

Mln'l-ate  (mtu'I-at),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Miniated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Miniatino  (-a'ting).]  [L.  mi- 
niatus,  p.  p.  of  miniare.  See  Minium.]  To  paint  or 
tinge  with  red  lead  or  vermilion ;  also,  to  decorate  with 
letters,  or  the  like,  painted  red,  as  the  page  of  a  manu- 
script. T.  Warion. 

Mln'l-ate  (-at),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  color  of 
red  lead  or  vermilion  ;  painted  with  vermilion. 

Min'l-a-ture  (min'i-artiir  or  min'T-tur  ;  277),  re.  [It. 
miniaiura,  fr.  L.  miniare :  cf.  F.  miniature.  See  Min- 
iate, v..  Minium.]  1.  Originally,  a  painting  in  colors 
such  as  those  in  mediaeval  manuscripts ;  in  modern  times, 
any  very  small  painting,  especially  a  portrait. 

2.  Greatly  diminished  size  or  form  ;  reduced  scale. 

3.  Lettering  in  red ;  rubric  distinction.     [Obs.] 

4.  A  particular  feature  or  trait.     [Obs.]      Massinger. 
Min'1-a-ture,  a.    Being  on  a  small  scale ;  much  re- 
duced from  the  reality  ;  as,  a  miniature  copy. 

Min'1-a-ture,  v.  t.  To  represent  or  depict  in  a  small 
compass,  or  on  a  small  scale. 

Mln'l-a-tur'ist  (-tur'ist),  n.    A  painter  of  miniatures. 

Min'l-bUB  (-bQs),  re.  [l.  minor  less  +  -bus,  as  in 
omnibus.]  A  kind  of  light  passenger  vehicle,  carrying 
four  persons. 

Mill'le  ball'  (mtn'x  bal').  [From  the  inventor.  Cap- 
tain Minie,  of  France.]"  A  conical  rifle  bullet,  with  a 
cavity  in  its  base  plugged  with  a  piece  of  iron,  which, 
by  the  explosion  of  the  charge,  is  driven  farther  in,  ex- 
panding the  sides  to  fit  closely  the  grooves  of  the  barrel. 

Mln'le  rl'Ile  (rl'f '1).     A  rifle  adapted  to  minie  bails. 

Min'l-Jy  (min'i-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Minified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mikifting  (-fi'Ing).]  [L.  minor 
less  -)-  -fy.]  1.  To  make  small,  or  smaller  ;  to  diminish 
the  apparent  dimensions  of  ;  to  lessen. 

2.  To  degrade  by  speech  or  action. 

Min'i-kin  (-kin),  n.  [OD.  minneken  a  darling,  dim. 
of  minne  love ;  akin  to  G.  minne,  and  to  E.  mind.]  1.  A 
little  darling ;  a  favorite  ;  a  minion.     [Obs.]  Florio. 

2.  A  little  pin.     [Obs.] 

inin'l-kin,  a.    Small ;  diminutive.  Shak. 

Mln'lm  (-im),  re.  [P.  minime,  L.  minimus  the  least, 
smallest,  a  superl.  of  minor :  cf.  It.  minima  a  note  in 
music.  See  Minor,  and  cf.  Minimum.]  1.  Anything 
very  minute  ;  as,  the  minims  of  existence  ;  —  applied  to 
animalcula,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  smallest  liqvud  measure,  equal  to  about  one 
drop ;  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  fluid  drachm. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  A  small  fish;  a  minnow.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

4.  A  little  man  or  being  ;  a  dwarf.     [Obs.]        Milton. 

5.  (Eecl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  austere  order  of  mendi- 
cant hermits  or  friars  founded  in  the  15th  century  by 
St.  Francis  of  Paola.  n      ,»^ ■- 

6.  (Mus.)  A  time  note,  for-    V      |~'       ^ 
merly  the  shortest  in  use;   a  /(T)   \  i  q~ 

half  note,  equal  to  half  a  semi-  ^M-^ 1 

breve,  or  two   quarter   notes  Minims  (6). 

or  crotchets. 

7.  A  short  poetical  encomium.  [Obs.]  Spenser. 
IHln'im,  a.  Minute.  "  Minim  forme."  J.  P.  Drake. 
IMUl'l-ment  (min'i-ment),  re.    [Prob.  corrupt,  of  moni- 

ment.]    A  trifle  ;  a  trinket;  a  token.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 

niin'1-ml-za'tlon  (-mi-za'shun),  re.  The  act  or  proc- 
ess of  minimizing.  Bentham. 

Min'i-mize  (min'i-miz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mini- 
mized (-mizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Minimizing  (-mi'zing).] 
To  reduce  to  the  smallest  part  or  proportion  possible ;  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum.  Bentham. 

Min'l-mum  (-miim),  re.  /  pi.  Minima  (-ma).  [L.,  fr. 
minimus.  See  Minim.]  The  least  quantity  assignable, 
admissible,  or  possible,  in  a  given  case ;  hence,  a  thing  of 
small  consequence ;  a  trifle  ;  —  opposed  to  maximum. 

Minimum  thermometer,  a  thermometer  for  recording  the 
lowest  temperature  since  its  last  adjustment. 

II  nUn'i-muS  (-mils),  re. ;  pi.  Minimi  (-mi).  [L.  See 
Minim.]     1.  A  being  of  tlie  smallest  size.    [Obs.]    Shak. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  little  finger;  the  fifth  digit,  or  that 
corresponding  to  it,  in  either  the  manus  or  pes. 


Min'lng:  (mln'Ing),  re.  [See  Mine,  v..  i.]  The  act  o» 
business  of  making  mines  or  of  working  them. 

min'lng,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  mines ;  as,  mining 
engineer  ;  mining  machinery  ;  a  mining  region. 
Mining  engineering.    See  the  Note  under  Engineeeino.     1 
Mln'ion  (mln'yiin),  re.     Minium.     [Obs.]  Burton. 

Dlln'ion,  re.      [P.  mignon,  fr.  0H6.  minni  love,  G. 
minne ;  akin  to  E.  mind.    See  Mind,  and  cf .  Mignon- 
ette.]    1.  A  loved  one;    one  highly  esteemed  and  fa-  i 
vored ;  —  in  a  good  sense.     [Obs.]  ■ 

God's  disciple  and  his  dearest  minion.       Sylvester,  1 
Is  this  the  Athenian  minion  whom  the  world 
Voiced  so  regardfuUy  ?  Shak, 

2.  An  obsequious  or  servile  dependent  or  agent  of 
another  ;  a  fawning  favorite.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud,  insulting  boy  I  Shak. 

3.  {Print.)  A  small  kind  of  type,  in  size  between  bre- 
vier and  nonpareil. 

^^^  This  line  is  printed  in  minion  type. 

4.  An  ancient  form  of  ordnance,  the  caliber  of  which 
was  about  three  inches.     [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl, 

Min'ion,  a.  [See  2d  Minion.]  Pine ;  trim  ;  dainty. 
[Obs.]     "Their  .  .  .  rejraf'ore  dancing."  Fryth. 

inin'lon-ette'  (mTn'yiiu-5t'),  a.  Small ;  delicate.  [06s.] 
"  His  minionelte  face."  Walpole. 

Mln'lon-ette,  re.  (Print.)  A  size  of  type  between  non- 
pareil and  minion  ;  —  used  in  ornamental  borders,  etc. 

Min'ion-lng(min'yi3n-Ing),re.  Kind  treatment.  [Obs."] 

Min'lon-lze  (-Iz),  v.  t.    To  favor.     [Obs.] 

niln'lon-Uke'   (-lik'),  \a.   &   adv.     Like  a  minion ; 

Min'lon-ly,  j     daintily.  Camden. 

Min'ion-shlp,  re.     State  of  being  a  minion.     [R.] 

Min'ious  (min'yiSs),  a.  [L.  OTireram  red  lead.]  Of  the 
color  of  red  lead  or  vermilion.     [Obs.]      Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dlin'lsh  (min'ish),  V.  t.     [OE.  menusen,  P.  menuiser 

to  make  small,  cut  small,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  minutiare, 

for  minutare,  fr.  L.  minntus  small.     See  Minute,  a.,  and 

cf.  Diminish,  Mince.]    To  diminish  ;  to  lessen.     [Obs.] 

The  living  of  poor  men  thereby  minished.     Latimer. 

Mln'lsh-ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  diminishing,  or 
the  state  of  being  diminished  ;  diminution.     [Obs.] 

Min'is-ter  (mtn'Is-ter),  re.  [OE.  minisire,  F.  minis- 
tre,  f r.  L.  minliter,  orig.  a  double  comparative  from  the 
root  of  minor  less,  and  hence  meaning,  an  inferior,  a 
servant.     See  1st  Minor,  and  cf.  Master,  Minstrel.] 

1.  A  servant ;  a  subordinate ;  an  officer  or  assistant  of 
inferior  rank ;  hence,  an  agent,  an  instrument. 

Moses  rose  up,  and  his  minister  Joshua.    Ex.  xxiv.  13. 
I  chose 
Camillo  for  the  minister,  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes.  Shak. 

2.  An  ofScer  of  justice.     [Obs.] 

I  cry  out  on  the  ministres,  quod  he, 

That  shoulde  keep  and  rule  this  cite.        Chaucer. 

3.  One  to  whom  the  sovereign  or  executive  head  of  a 
government  intrusts  the  management  of  affairs  of  state, 
or  some  department  of  such  affairs. 

Ministers  to  kin^s,  whose  eyes,  ears,  and  hands  they  are,  must 
be  answerable  to  God  and  man.  Bacon. 

4.  A  representative  of  a  government,  sent  to  the  court, 
or  seat  of  government,  of  a  foreign  nation  to  transact 
diplomatic  business. 

([[^^  Ambassadors  are  classed  (in  the  diplomatic  sense) 
in  the  first  rank  of  public  ministers,  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiary in  the  second.  "  The  United  States  diplomatic 
service  employs  two  classes  of  ministers,  —  ministers 
plenipotentiary  and  ministers  resident."    Abbott. 

5.  One  who  serves  at  the  altar  ;  one  who  performs 
sacerdotal  duties ;  the  pastor  of  a  church  duly  author, 
ized  or  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  and  administer  the 
sacraments.  Addison. 

Syn.  — Delegate;  official;  ambassador;  clergyman; 
parson;  priest. 

Min'is-ter,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  v.  Ministered  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ministering.]  [OE.  ministren,  OF.  mi- 
nistrer,  fr.  L.  minislrare.  See  Minister,  re.]  To  furnish 
or  apply  ;  to  afford ;  to  supply  ;  to  administer. 

He  that  ministereth  seed  to  the  sower.    2  Cor.  ix.  10. 
We  minister  to  God  reason  to  suspect  us.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Min'lS-ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  act  as  a  servant,  attendant,  or 
agent ;  to  attend  and  serve ;  to  perform  service  in  any 
office,  sacred  or  secular. 

The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minit- 
ter.  Matt.  xx.  28. 

2.  To  supply  or  do  things  needful;  esp.,  to  supply 

consolation  or  remedies.  Matt.  xxv.  44 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ?       Shak. 

Mln'lS-te'rl-al  (-te'rt-al),  a.     [L.  ministerialis :  cf. 

P.  ministeriel.   See  Minister,  and  cf.  Minstrel.]    1.  Of 

or  pertaining  to  ministry  or  service  ;  serving ;  attendant. 

Enlightening  spirits  and  ministerial  flames.       Prior, 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  office  of  a  minister  or  to  the 
ministry  as  a  body,  whether  civil  or  sacerdotal.  "  3fin- 
isterial  offices."  Bacon.  "A  ministerial  measure." 
Junius.     ^'' Ministerial  gaxTaents."    Hooker. 

3.  Tending  to  advance  or  promote ;  contributive. 
"■  3finisterial  to  intellectual  culture."  De  Quincey. 

The  ministerial  benches,  the  benches  in  the  House  of 
Commons  occupied  by  members  of  the  cabinet  and  their 
supporters ;  —  also,  the  persons  occupying  them.  "  Very 
solid  and  very  brilliant  talents  distinguish  the  ministerial 
benches.'"    Burke. 

Syn. —  Official;  priestly ;  sacerdotal;  ecclesiastical. 

Min'ls-te'rl-al-lst,  n.  A  supporter  of  the  ministers, 
or  the  party  in  power. 

Mln'is-te'rl-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  ministerial  manner ;  in 
the  character  or  capacity  of  a  minister. 

Min'is-ter-y(mTn'is-ter-y),  re.  See  MiNlSTRT.   Milton. 

Min'is-tra-oy  (-tra^sy),  re.     Ministration.     [Obs.] 

Min'ls-tral  (-trol),  a.    Ministerial.    [Obs.]    Johnson. 

Min'is-trant  (-trant),  a     [L.  ministrans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
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of  minisirare  to  minister.]  Performing  service  as  a  min- 
ister; attendant  on  service;  acting  under  command;  sub- 
ordinate. "Princedoms  and  dominations  minisirarU." 
Milton.  ^  n.     One  who  ministers. 

RUn'iS-tra'tion  (min'Is-tra'shun),  n.  [L.  minislra- 
tio,  it.  ininistrare.']  Tlie  act  of  ministering;  service; 
ministry.     "Tlie  days  of  his  mintrfrirfiora."     iwie  i.  23. 

Mln'is-tra-tlve  (mm'is-tra-tiv),  a.  Serving  to  aid  ; 
ministering. 

]yUn'is-tresS  (mln'is-trgs),  n.  [Cf.  L.  ministrix.l  A 
woman  vvlio  ministers.  Akenside. 

Mln'is-try  (-try),  n. ;  pi.  Ministries  (-triz).  [L. 
ministerium.  See  Minister,  n.,  and  cf.  Mystery  a 
trade.]  1.  The  act  of  ministering ;  ministration  ;  serv- 
ice.    "Witli  tender  jmnwh'2/."  Thomson. 

2.  Hence :  Agency ;  instrumentality. 

The  ordinary  ministry  of  second  causes.    Atterbury. 
The  wicked  ministry  of  arras.  Drydeii. 

3.  The  office,  duties,  or  functions  of  a  minister,  serv- 
ant, or  agent ;  ecclesiastical,  executive,  or  ambassadorial 
function  or  profession. 

4.  The  body  of  ministers  of  state ;  also,  the  clergy,  as 
a  body. 

6.  Administration  ;  rule ;  term  in  power ;  as,  the  min- 
istry of  Pitt. 

Min'ls-try-Shlp,  n.    The  office  of  a  minister.     Swift. 

niin'l-um  (-I-iSin ;  277),  n.  [L.  minium,  an  Iberian 
word,  the  Romans  getting  all  tlieir  cinnabar  from  Spain ; 
cf.  Basque  arminea.']  (C/iem.)  A  heavy,  brilliant  red 
pigment,  consisting  of  an  oxide  of  lead,  Pb304,  obtained 
by  exposing  lead  or  massicot  to  a  gentle  and  continued 
heat  in  the  air.  It  is  used  as  a  cement,  as  a  paint,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass.     Called  also  red  lead. 

Min'i-ver  (min'i-ver),  n.  [See  Menivee.]  A  fur  es- 
teemed in  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  part  of  costume.  It  is 
imcertain  whether  it  was  the  fur  of  one  animal  only  or 
of  different  animals. 

Mln'1-vet  (min'i-vet),  n.  (Zool.)  A  singing  bird  of 
India  of  the  family  Campepliagidse. 

Mink  (mink),  n.  [Cf.  2d  Minx.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  carnivo- 
rous mammal  of  the 
genus  Pulorius,  allied 
to  the  weasel.  The 
European  mink  is  Pu- 
torius  lutreola.  The 
common  American 
mink  {P.  vison)  varies 
from  yellowish  brown 
to  black.  Its  fur  is 
highly  valued.  Called 
also  minx,  nurik,  and 
vison. 

Mln'ne-8lng'er(min'- 

nS-sTng'er),  n.     [G.,  fr. 
minne  love  -|-  singen  to   American  Mink  (Puiorras  vtson). 
sing.]      A    love-singer ;  {^ 

specifically,    one    of     a 

class  of  German  poets  and  musicians  who  flourished  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  They  were  chiefly  of  noble  birth,  and 
made  love  and  beauty  the  subjects  of  their  verses. 

min'now  (min'no),  re.  [OE.  menow,  cf.  AS.  myne; 
also  OE.  menuse,  OF.  menuise  small  fish ;  akin  to  E. 
minish,  minute."]  [Written  also  minow.'\  1.  {Zool.)  A 
small  European  fresh-water  cyprinoid  fish  (Phoxinus  Ise- 
vis,  formerly  Leuciscus  phoxinus) ;  sometimes  applied 
also  to  the  young  of  larger  kinds ;  —  called  also  minim 
and  minny.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  several  allied 
American  species,  of  the  genera  Phoxinus,  Notropis,  or 
Minnilus,  and  Rhinichthys. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  saiall  American  cy- 
prinodont  fishes  of 
the  genus  Fundu- 
lus,  and  related 
genera.  They  live 
both  in  fresh  and 
in  salt  water. 
Called  also  killi- 
fish,  minny,  and 
mummichOQ.  mumow  iFundulus  majalis).    Female. 

Mln'ny  (mtn'ny),  n.     (Zool.)  A  minnow. 

Mi'no  bird'  (mi'no  herd').  [Hind,  maind.']  {Zool.) 
An  Asiatic  bird 
{Crracula  musica), 
allied  to  the  star- 
lings. It  is  black, 
with  a  white  spot 
on  the  wings,  and 
a  pair  of  flat  yel- 
low wattles  on  the 
head.  It  is  often 
tamed  and  taught 
to  pronounce 
words. 

Ml'nor  (mi'uer), 
a.  [L.,  a  compar- 
Bkive  with  no  positive  ;  akin  to  AS.  min  small,  G.  minder 
less,  OHG.  minniro,  a.,  min,  adv.,  Icel.  minni,  a.,  minnr, 
adv.,  Goth,  minniza,  a.,  mins,  adv.,  Ir.  &  Gael,  min 
Bmall,  tender,  L.  minuere  to  lessen,  6r.  iliv<i0€i,v,  Skr. 
mi  to  damage.    Cf.  Minish,  Minister,  Minus,  Minute.] 

1.  Inferior  in  bulk,  degree,  importance,  etc. ;  less ; 
sn>^l'er;  of  little  account;  as,  minor  divisions  of  a  body. 

2.  {Mus.)  Less  by  a  semitone  in  interval  or  difference 
of  pitch  ;  as,  a  minor  third. 

Asia  Minor  (ffeo?.),  the  Lesser  Asia;  that  part  of  Asia 
whicli  hes  between  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  on  the  north, 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south.— Minor  mode  (Mus.), 
that  mode,  or  scale,  in  wliich  the  third  and  sixtli  are 
minor,  —  much  used  for  mournful  and  solemn  subjects. 
—  Minor  oyaexa  (Ecci.),  tlie  rank  of  persons  employed  in 
ecclesiastical  oiilces  who  are  not  in  holv  orders,  as  door- 
keepers, acolytes,  etc. —  Minor  scale.  (Mus.)  The  form  of 
the  minor  scale  is  various.    The  strictly  correct  form  has 


Mino  Bird  {Qracula  musica). 


the  third  and  sixth  minor,  with  a  semitone  between  the 
seventh  and  eighth,  which  involves  an  augmented  second 
interval,  or  three  semitones,  between  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth, as,  J-  Q  tf  A  ■^"'''  ^°^  melodic  purposes,  both  the 
sixth  and  the  seventh  are  sometimes  made  major  in  the 
ascending,  and  minor  in  the  descending,  scale,  thus  :  — 


i 


r-s-^: 


z^r^Z 


See  Major.  —  Minor  term  of  a  syllogism  {Logic),  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conclusion. 

Mi'nor  (mi'ner),  re.  1.  A  person  of  either  sex  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  at  which  full  civil  riglits  are  ac- 
corded ;  an  infant ;  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
one  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

11^^  In  hereditary  monarchies,  the  minority  of  a  sov- 
ereign ends  at  an  earUer  age  than  that  of  a  subject.  The 
minority  of  a  sovereign  of  Great  Britain  ends  upon  the 
completion  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 

2.  {Logic)  The  minor  term,  that  is,  the  subject  of  the 
conclusion ;  also,  the  minor  premise,  that  is,  that  prem- 
ise which  contains  the  minor  term  ;  in  hypothetical  syl- 
logisms, the  categorical  premise.  It  is  the  second  prop- 
osition of  a  regular  syllogism,  as  in  the  following :  Every 
act  of  injustice  partakes  of  meanness ;  to  take  money 
from  another  by  gaming  is  an  act  of  injustice  ;  therefore, 
the  taking  of  money  from  another  by  gaming  partakes  of 
meanness. 

3.  A  Minorite ;  a  Franciscan  friar. 

Ml'nor-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  minoratus,  p.  p.  of  mino- 
rare  to  diminish,  fr.  minor,  a.  See  Ist  Minor.]  To  di- 
minish.    [jB.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

IHl'nor-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  re.  [L.  minoraiio :  cf .  F.  mi- 
noration.1    A  diminution.     [iJ.J  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mi'nor-ess  (-Ss),  re.  See  Franciscan  Nuns,  under 
Franciscan,  a. 

Mi'nor-lte  (mi'ner-it),  n.  [L.  minor  less.  Cf.  2d  Mi- 
nor, 3.]     A  Franciscan  friar. 

Ml-nor'i-ty  (mi-n5r'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Minorities  (-ttz). 
[Cf.  F.  minorite.  See  MmoR,  a.  &  re.]  1.  The  state  of 
being  a  minor,  or  under  age. 

2.  State  of  being  less  or  small.    [06.S.]  Sir  T.  Brotvne. 

3.  The  smaller  number; — opposed  to  majority;  as, 
the  minority  must  be  ruled  by  the  majority. 

Mi'nOS  (mi'nos),  re.  [Gr.  MiVm;.]  {Class.  Myth.)  A 
king  and  lawgiver  of  Crete,  fabled  to  be  the  son  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Europa.  Aiter  death  he  was  made  a  judge  in 
the  Lower  Regions. 

niin'o-taur  (min'o-tar),  n.  [L.  Minotaurus,  Gr.  Mt- 
vutravpoq ;  MtVws,  the  husband  of  Pasiphae  +  raCpos  a 
bull,  the  Minotaur  being  the  offspring  of  Pasiphae  and 
a  bull:  cf.  F.  minotaure.]  {Class.  Myth.)  A  fabled  mon- 
ster, half  man  and  half  bull,  confined  in  the  labyrinth 
constructed  oy  Daedalus  in  Crete. 

Mln'ow  (-6),  re.    See  Minnow. 

Olin'ster  (-ster),  n.  [AS.  mynster,  fr.  L.  monasteri- 
um.  See  Monastery.]  (Arch.)  A  church  of  a  monas- 
tery. The  name  is  often  retained  and  applied  to  the 
church  after  the  monastery  has  ceased  to  exist  (as  Bev- 
erly Minster,  Southwell  Sinister,  etc.),  and  ia  also  im- 
properly used  for  any  large  church. 

Minster  house,  the  official  house  in  which  the  canons  of 
a  cathedral  live  in  common  or  in  rotation.  Shipley. 

Mln'Strel  (mTn'strel),  re.  [OE.  minstrel,  menestrul, 
OF.  menestrel,  fr.  LL.  ministe7-ialis  servant,  workman 
(cf.  ministrellus  harpist),  fr.  L.  ministerium  service. 
See  Ministry,  and  cf.  Ministerial.]  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
one  of  an  order  of  men  who  subsisted  by  the  arts  of 
poetry  and  music,  and  sang  verses  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  harp  or  other  instrument ;  in  modern  times,  a  poet ; 
a  bard  ;  a  singer  and  harper  ;  a  musician.  Chaucer. 

Min'Strel-sy  (-sy),  n.  1.  The  arts  and  occupation  of 
minstrels ;  the  singing  and  playing  of  a  minstrel. 

2.  Musical  instruments.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

3.  A  collective  body  of  minstrels,  or  musicians  ;  also, 
a  collective  body  of  minstrels'  songs.  Chaucer.  "  The 
minstrelsy  of  heaven."    Milton. 

Mint  (mint),  re.  [AS.  minie,  fr.  L.  m,entha,  Gr.  ixCvBa, 
fj.ivSrj.']  (Bot.)  The  name  of  several  aromatic  labiate 
plants,  mostly  of  the  genus  Mentha,  yielding  odoriferous 
essential  oils  by  distillation.     See  Mentha. 

11^°'  Com  mint  is  Mentha  arvensis.  —  Horsemlnt  is  M. 
sylvestris,  and  in  the  United  States  Monarda  punctata, 
which  differs  from  the  true  mmts  in  several  respects.  — 
Mountain  mint  is  any  species  of  the  related  genus  Pycnan- 
themum,  common  in  North  America.  —  Peppermint  is  M. 
piperita —  Spearmint  is  M.  viridis.  —  Water  mint  is  M. 
aquatica. 

Mint  camphor.  (Ckem.)  See  Menthol.  —  Mint  Julep.  See 
Julep.  —  Mint  sauce,  a  sauce  flavored  with  spearmint,  for 
meats. 

Mint,  re.  [AS.  mynel  money,  coin,  fr.  L.  moneta  the 
mint,  coiaed  money,  fr.  Moneta,  a  surname  of  Juno,  in 
whose  temple  at  Rome  money  was  coined ;  akin  to  mo- 
nere  to  warn,  admonish,  AS.  manian,  and  to  E.  mind. 
See  Mind,  and  cf.  Money,  Monition.]  1.  A  place  where 
money  is  coined  by  public  authority. 

2.  Hence:  Any  place  regarded  as  a  source  of  unlimited 
supply ;  the  supply  itself. 

A  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain.  Shak. 

Mint,  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Minted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Minting.]  [AS.  mynetiaii.']  1.  To  make  by  stamping, 
as  money  ;  to  coin ;  to  make  and  stamp  into  money. 

2.  To  invent ;  to  forge  ;  to  fabricate  ;  to  fashiou. 
Titles  ...  of  sucli  natures  as  may  be  easily  minted.    Bacon. 

Mlnthig  mill,  a  coining  press. 

Mint'age  (-tj),  n.  1.  The  coin,  or  other  production, 
made  in  a  mint. 

Stamped  in  clay,  a  heavenly  mintage.        Sterling. 

2.  The  duty  paid  to  the  mint  for  coining. 

Mlnt'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  mints. 

Mlnt'man  (-man),  re. ;  pi.  MiNTMEN  (-mSn).  One 
skilled  in  coining,  or  in  coins ;  a  coiner. 


inint'-inaS''ter  (mTnt'mas'ter),  re.  The  master  or  su- 
perintendent of  a  mint.     Also  used  figuratively. 

Mln'U-end  (miu'iS-Snd),  re.  [L.  minuendus  to  be  di- 
minished, f  r.  minuere  to  lessen,  diminish.  See  Minish.] 
{Arith.)  The  number  from  which  another  number  is  to 
be  subtracted. 

Min'U-et  (-iS-St),  re.  [P.,  fr.  menu  small,  L.  minutus 
small.  So  called  on  account  of  the  short  steps  of  the 
dance.  See  4th  Minute.]  1.  A  slow  graceful  dance, 
consisting  of  a  coupee,  a  high  step,  and  a  balance. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  tune  or  air  to  regulate  the  movements  in 
the  dance  so  called  ;  a  movement  in  suites,  sonatas,  sym- 
phonies, etc.,  having  the  dance  form,  and  commonly  in 
3-4,  sometimes  3-8,  time. 

Min'um  (-um),  re.   [See  2d  Minion,  Minim,  6.]    [06s.} 

1.  A  small  kind  of  printing  type  ;  minion. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  minim. 

Ml'nus  (mi'niis),  a.  [L.  See  Minor,  and  cf.  Mis-, 
pref.  from  the  French.]  {3Iath.)  Less;  requiring  to  be 
subtracted  ;  negative  ;  as,  a  minus  quantity. 

Minns  sign  (Math.),  the  sign  [— ]  denoting  minus,  or 
less,  prefixed  to  negative  quantities,  or  quantities  to  be 
subtracted.    See  Negative  sign,  under  Negative. 

Ml-nus'CUle  (mi-niis'kial),  re.  [L.  minusculus  rather 
small,  fr.  minus  less:  cf.  F.  minuscule.']  1.  Any  very 
small,  minute  object. 

2.  A  small  Roman  letter  which  is  neither  capital  nor 
uncial ;  a  manuscript  written  in  such  letters.  ^  a.  Of 
the  size  and  style  of  minuscules ;  written  in  minuscules. 

These  mint^scule  letters  are  cursive  forms  of  the  earlier  un- 
cials. /.  Tai/lor  Cl'/te  Alphabet}. 

Min'U-ta-ry  (mTn'ii-ta-rj^),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
sisting of,  minutes.  [OJs.]  Fuller. 
_  Mln'Ute  (min'it ;  277),  re.  [LL.  minuta  a  small  por- 
tion, small  coin,  fr.  L.  minutus  small :  cf .  F.  minute. 
See  4th  Minute.]  1.  The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour ;  sixty 
seconds.     (Abbrev.  m. ;  as,  4  h.  30  m.) 

Four  minutes,  that  is  to  say,  minutes  of  an  hour.    Chaucer. 

2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  degree  ;  sixty  seconds. 
(Marked  thus  (') ;  as,  10°  20'.) 

3.  A  nautical  or  a  geographic  mile. 

4.  A  coin;  a  half  farthing.  \_Obs.]  Wyclif  {Mark  Tin.  ii). 
6.  A  very  small  part  of  anything,  or  anything  very 

small  ;  a  jot ;  a  tittle.     \_Obs.] 

Minutes  and  circumstances  of  his  passion.    Jer.  Taylor, 

6.  A  point  of  time  ;  a  moment. 

I  go  this  minute  to  attend  the  king.  Di-yden. 

7.  A  memorandum ;  a  record  ;  a  note  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  anything ;  as,  to  take  minutes  of  a  contract ; 
to  take  minutes  of  a  conversation  or  debate. 

8.  {Arch.)  A  fixed  part  of  a  module.    See  Module. 
JI^^  Different  writers  take  as  the  minute  one  twelfth, 

one  eighteenth,  one  thirtieth,  or  one  sixtieth  part  of  the 
module. 

Mln'Ute,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  minute  or  minutes ; 
occurring  at  or  marking  successive  minutes. 

Minute  bell,  a  bell  tolled  at  intervals  of  a  minute,  as  to 
give  notice  of  a  death  or  a  funeral.  —  Minute  book,  a  book 
m  which  written  minutes  are  entered.  —  Minute  glass,  a 
glass  for  measuring  a  minute  or  minutes  by  the  ruiiniue 
of  sand.  — Minute  gun,  a  discharge  of  a  cannon  repeated 
every  minute  as  a  sign  of  distress  or  mourning.  —  Minute 
hand,  the  long  hand  of  a  watch  or  clock,  which  makes  the 
circuit  of  the  dial  in  an  hour,  and  marks  the  minutes. 

Mln'ntCj  "■  i-  limp.  &  p.  p.  Minuted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  MnronNG.]  To  set  down  a  short  sketch  or  note  of  ; 
to  jot  down ;  to  make  a  minute  or  a  brief  summary  of. 

The  Empress  of  Russia,  with  her  own  hand,  minuted  an  edict 
for  universal  tolerance.  Bana'oJ't. 

Ml-nute'  (mi-nuf),  a.  [L.  minutus,  p.  p.  of  minuere 
to  lessen.     See  Minish,  Minor,  and  cf.  Menu,  Minuet.}. 

1.  Very  small ;  little  ;  tiny  ;  fine ;  slight ;  slender ;  in- 
considerable.     "il/m!i?e  drops."  Milton. 

2.  Attentive  to  small  things  ;  paying  attention  to  de- 
tails ;  critical ;  particular ;  precise  ;  as,  a  minute  observ- 
er ;  minute  observation. 

Syn.  -J;ittle  ;  diminutive  ;  fine  ;  critical ;  exact ;  cir- 
cumstanaal ;  particular ;  detailed.  —  Minute,  Circum- 
stantial, Particular.  A  circumstantial  account  em- 
braces all  the  leading  events;  a  particular  account 
includes  each  event  and  movement,  though  of  but  little 
importance ;  a  minute  account  goes  further  still,  and 
omits  nothing  as  to  person,  time,  place,  adjmicts,  etc. 

Min'Ute-jack'  (mln'it-jak'),  re.  1.  A  figure  which 
strikes  the  hour  on  the  bell  of  some  fanciful  clocks  ;  — 
called  also  Jack  of  the  clock  house. 

2.  A  timeserver  ;  an  inconstant  person.  Shak. 

Mi-nute'ly  (mi-nut'iy),  adv.  [Fro-n  4th  MmuTE.] 
In  a  minute  manner  ;  with  minuteness ;  exactly  ;  nicely. 

Mln'ute-ly  (min'it-iy),  a.  [From  1st  Minute.]  Hap- 
pening every  minute  ;  continuing  ;  unceasing.     [OJs.] 

Throwing  themselvep  absolutely  upon  God's  minutely  provi- 
dence. Hammond. 

Mln'ute-ly,   adv.     At  intervals  of  a  minute ;   very 

often  and  regularly.  J.  Philips. 

Minute!'/  proclauned  in  thuedcr  from  heaven.    Hammond. 

Mln'ute-man  (-mfln),  re.  /  pi.  Minutemen  (-ui5n).  A 
militiaman  who  was  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's 
notice  ;  —  a  term  used  in  the  American  Revolution. 

Ml-nute'ness  (mt-nut'nSs),  re.  The  quality  of  being 
minute. 

II  Ml-nu'tl-a  (mT-nii'shT-A),  ji./  pi.  Minuti.*:  (-5). 
[L.,  fr.  minutus  small,  minute.  See  4th  Minute.}  A 
minute  particular ;  a  small  or  minor  detail ;  —  used  chiefly 
in  the  plural. 

Mink  (minks),  71.  [Prob.  of  Low  Gorman  origin ;  cf. 
LG.  minsk  wench,  jade,  hussy,  D.  mensch:  prop,  the 
same  word  as  D.  &  G.  mensch  man,  human  being,  OHG. 
mennisco,  AS.  menni-sc,  fr.  man.  See  Man.]  1.  A  pert 
or  a  wanton  girl.  Shak. 

2.  A  she  puppy  ;  a  pet  dog.     [06,t.]  I'dnlt. 

Minx,  re.  [See  Mink.]  (^oci/. )  The  mink  ;  — called 
also  minx  otter.     \_Obs.] 
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MISCELLANY 


Mln'y  (min'y),   a.     Abounding  with   mines ;  like   a 

mine.     "  Miny  caverns. "  Thomson. 

mi'O-cene  (mi'o-sen),  a.  [Gr.  /aeiajfless  +  Kaicosnew, 
fresh,  recent.]  {Geo/.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  middle 
division  of  the  Tertiary.  ^  n.  The  Miocene  period.  See 
Chart  of  Geoloqy. 

II  Mi'O-hlp'pUS  (mi'o-hlp'piis), ».  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fieCoov 
less  -j-  iViros  liorse.]  {Paleon.)  An  extinct  Miocene  mam- 
mal of  the  Horse  family,  closely  related  to  tlie  genus  An  ■ 
hithecritcni,  and  havu]g  three  usable  hoofs  on  each  foot. 

Mlq'ue-let  (mtk'we-let),  n.  [Sp.  miguelete.]  (Mil.) 
An  irregular  or  partisan  soldier ;  a  bandit. 

Mir(mer)rre.  [Russ.  ««>'.]  A  Russian  village  com- 
munity. D.  M.  Wallace. 

Mir,  n.     [Per.  mir.']     Same  as  Emib. 

II  mi'ra  (mi'ra),  n.  [NL.,  from  L.  mirus  wonderful.] 
{Astron.)  A  remarkable  variable  star  in  the  constellation 
Cetus  (o  Cell). 

Mi-rab'l-la-ry  (mi-rSb'T-lS-ry),  re.  /  pi.  MisABrLAKiEs 
(-riz).  One  who,  or  a  work  which,  narrates  wonderful 
things  ;  one  who  writes  of  wonders.     [06i.]  Bacon. 

11  Ml-rab'Uis  (-lis),  n.  [L.,  wonderful.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants.     See  Foije-o 'clock. 

Ml-rab'i-lite  (-lit),  re.  (3Iin.)  Native  sodium  sulphate ; 
Glauber's  salt. 

mi'ra-ble  (mi'ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  ■m.irabilis,  fr.  mirari  to 
wonder  :  cf.  OF.  mirable.  See  Mabvel.]  Wonderful ; 
admirable.     \_Obs.']  Shak. 

Mir'a-Cle  (mlr'a-k'l),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  miraculum,  fr. 
mirari  to  wonder.  See  Mabvel,  and  cf.  Mirroe.]  1.  A 
wonder  or  wonderful  thing. 

That  miracle  and  queen  of  gems.  Shak. 

2.  Specifically :  An  event  or  effect  contrary  to  the  es- 
tablished constitution  and  course  of  things,  or  a  devia- 
tion from  the  known  laws  of  nature  ;  a  supernatural 
event,  or  one  transcending  the  ordinary  laws  by  which 
the  universe  ia  governed. 

They  considered  not  the  miracle  of  the  loaves.    Mark  vi.  52. 

3.  A  miracle  play. 

4.  A  story  or  legend  abounding  in  miracles.     [06i.] 

"When  said  was  all  this  miracle.  Chaucer. 

Miracle  monger,  an  impostor  who  pretends  to  work  mir- 
acles. —  Miracle  play,  one  of  the  old  dramatic  entertain- 
ments foimded  on  legends  of  saints  and  martyrs  or  (see 
2d  Mtsteby,  2)  on  events  related  in  the  Bible. 

Mir'a-Cle,  v.  t.     To  make  wonderful.     [0>.?.]    Shak. 

mi-rac'U-Uze  (mT-rak'fi-liz),  v.  i.  To  cause  to  seem  to 
be  a  miracle.     \_B.']  Shaftesbury. 

Mi-rac'U-lOUS  (-liis),  a.  [F.  miraculeux.  See  Miba- 
<!LE.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  miracle ;  performed  by 
supernatural  power  ;  effected  by  the  direct  agency  of  al- 
mighty power,  and  not  by  natural  causes. 

2.  Supernatural ;  wonderful. 

3.  Wonder-working.  "  The  mtVffiCK^OM*  harp. "  Shak. 
—  Mi-rac'u-lous-ly,  adv.  —  Mi-rac'u-lous-ness,  re. 

nUr'a-dor'  (mir'a-dor'),  re.  [Sp.,  fr.  ■mirar  to  behold, 
view.     See  Mikeok.]     (Arch.)  Same  as  Belvedehb. 

Mi'rage'  (me'razh'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  mirer  to  look  at 
carefully,  to  aim,  se  mirer  to  look  at  one's  self  in  a  glass, 
to  reflect,  to  be  reflected,  LL.  mirare  to  look  at.  See 
Mireoe.]  An  optical  effect,  sometimes  seen  on  the 
ocean,  but  more  frequently  in  deserts,  due  to  total  re- 
flection of  light  at  the  surface  common  to  two  strata  of 
air  differently  heated.  The  reflected  image  is  seen,  com- 
monly in  an  inverted  position,  while  the  real  object  may 
or  may  not  be  in  sight.  When  the  surface  is  horizontal, 
and  below  the  eye,  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  sheet  of 
water  in  which  the  object  is  seen  reflected  ;  when  the 
reflecting  surface  is  above  the  eye,  the  i^mage  is  seen  pro- 
jected against  the  sky.  The  fata  ilorgana  and  looming 
are  species  of  mirage. 

By  the  mirage  uplifted  the  land  floats  va^ue  in  the  ether, 

Ships  and  the  shadows  of  ships  hang  in  the  motionless  air. 

Longfellow. 

MlrTjane  (mir'ban),  re.     See  Nitrobenzene. 

Mire  (mir),  re.  [AS.  mire,  myre ;  akin  to  D.  mier, 
Icel.  maurr,  Dan.  myre,  Sw.  myra;  cf.  also  Ir.  moirbh, 
Gr.  fivpixri^.l    An  ant.     [06s.]    See  Pismire. 

Mire,  re.  [OE.  mire,  myre  ;  akin  to  Icel.  myrr  swamp, 

8w.  myra  marshy  ground,  and  perh.  to  E.  moss.']    Deep 

mud ;  wet,  spongy  earth.  Chaucer. 

He  his  rider  from  the  lofty  steed 

Would  have  cast  down  and  trod  in  dirty  mire.    Spenser. 

Mire  crow  iZool.),  the  pewit,  or  laughing  gull.  [Prov, 
^reg.]  —  Mire  drum,  the  European  bittern.    [Prov.  Eng.\ 

Mire,  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Mired  (mird);  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  MiEmG.]  1.  To  cause  or  permit  to  stick  fast  in 
mire ;  to  plunge  or  fix  in  mud ;  as,  to  mire  a  horse  or 
wagon. 

2.  To  soil  with  mud  or  foul  matter. 

Smirched  thus  and  mired  with  infamy.  Shak. 

Mire,  V.  i.     To  stick  fast  in  mire.  Shak. 

Mi-rlf'ic  (mi-riflk),  1  a.     [L.   mirificus;  mirus  won- 

Mi-rif'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )  derful  -\-  -ficare  (in  comp.) 
to  make.     See  -FY.]     Working  wonders  ;  wonderful. 

Mi-rii'i-cent  (-i-sent),  a.    Wonderful.     [OJi.] 

Mir'i-ness  (mir'i-nes),  re.     The  quality  of  being  miry. 

Mirk  (merk),  a.  [See  Murky.]  Dark;  gloomy; 
murky.  Spenser.    3Irs.  Browning. 

Mirk,  re.  Darkness  ;  gloom ;  murk.  "  In  mirk  and 
"■iie.-"  Longfellow. 

Mirk'some  (-siSm),  a.  Dark ;  gloomy ;  murky. 
[Archaic']    Spenser.  —  Mirk'some-ness,  re.     [Archaic] 

Mirk'y  (-y),  a.    Dark  ;  gloomy.     See  Mceky. 

Mir'ror  (mlr'rer),  re.  [OE.  mirour,  F.  miroir,  OF. 
also  mireor,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  miraiorium,  fr.  mirare  to 
look  at,  L.  mirari  to  wonder.  See  Marvel,  and  cf.  Mir- 
acle, MiEADOR.]  1.  A  looking-glass  or  a  speculum  ;  any 
glass  or  polished  substance  that  forms  images  by  the  re- 
flection of  rays  of  light. 

And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  mirror  bright, 
Wherein  her  face  she  often  viewed  fair.         Spenser. 


2.  That  which  gives  a  true  representation,  ot  in  which  a 
true  image  may  be  seen ;  hence,  a  pattern ;  an  exemplar. 

She  is  mirour  of  ail  courtesy.  Chaucer. 

O  goddess,  heavenly  bright, 
Mirror  of  grace  and  majesty  divine.  Spenser. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  See  Speculum. 

Mirror  carp  iZodl.),  a  domesticated  variety  of  the  carp, 
having  only  three  or  four  rows  of  very  large  scales  on 
each  side.  —  Mirror  plate,  (a)  A  flat  glass  mirror  with- 
out a  frame,  (b)  Flat  glass  used  for  making  mirrors.  — 
Mirror  writing,  a  manner  or  form  of  backward  writing, 
maliiug  manuscript  resembling  in  slant  and  order  of  let- 
ters the  reflection  of  ordinary  writing  in  a  mirror.  The 
substitution  of  this  manner  of  writing  for  the  common 
manner  is  a  symptom  of  some  kinds  of  nervous  disease. 

Mir'ror  (mir'rer),  ti.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  MiREOEED(-rerd); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  MiRsoEiNG.]     To  reflect,  as  in  a  mirror. 

Mirth  (merth),  re.  [OE.  mirthe,  murthe,  merlhe,  AS. 
myrS,  myrgd,  merhS,  mirhS.  See  Meeey.]  1.  Mer- 
rimeut ;  gayety  accompanied  with  laugliter  ;  joUity. 

Then  will  I  cause  to  cease  .  .  .  from  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
the  voice  of  mirth.  Jer.  vii.  34. 

2.  That  which  causes  merriment.     \_Obs.']  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Merriment ;  joyousuess ;  gladness  ;  fun  ;  frolic  ; 
glee ;  hilarity  ;  festivity  ;  joUity.    See  Gladness. 

Mirth'ful  (-ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  mirth  or  merriment ; 
merry  ;  as,  m,irihful  children. 

2.  Indicating  or  inspiring  mirth  ;  as,  a  mirthful  face. 
Mirthful,  comic  shows.  Shak. 

—  Mirth'ful-ly,  adi'.— Mirth'ful-ness,  re. 

Mirth'less,  a.  Without  mirth.  —  Mirtb'less-ness,  n. 

Mir'y  (mir'y),  a.  [From  2d  Mire.]  Abounding  with 
deep  mud  ;  full  of  mire  ;  muddy ;  as,  a  miry  road. 

Mir'za  (mer'za;  Per.  mer'za),  re.  [Per.  mlrza,  ab- 
brev.  fr.  mirzddeh  son  of  the  prince  ;  mir  prince  (Ar. 
amir,  emir)  -f-  zddeh  Son.]  The  common  title  of  honor 
in  Persia,  prefixed  to  the  surname  of  an  individual. 
When  appended  to  the  surname,  it  signifies  Prince. 

Mis-  (mis-).  [In  words  of  Teutonic  origin,  fr.  AS. 
mis- ;  akin  to  D.  mis-,  G.  miss-,  OHG.  missa-,  missi-, 
Icel.  &  Dan.  mis-,  Sw.  miss-,  Goth,  missa-  ;  orig. ,  a  p. 
p.  from  the  root  of  G.  meiden  to  shun,  OHG.  midan, 
AS.  miSan  (VIOO.  Cf.  Miss  to  fail  of).  In  words  from 
the  French,  fr.  OF.  mes-,  F.  me-,  mes-,  fr.  L.  minus  less 
(see  Minus).  In  present  usage  these  two  prefixes  are 
commonly  confounded.]  A  prefix  used  adjectively  and 
adverbially  in  the  sense  of  amiss,  wrong,  ill,  wrongly, 
unsuitably ;  as,  mMdeed,  mislead,  mischief,  miscreant. 

Mis  (mis),  a.  &  adv.  [See  Amiss.]  Wrong ;  amiss. 
[OJs.]     "  To  correcten  that  [which]  is  mis. "     Chaucer. 

MiS-ac'cep-ta'tion  (mis-Sk'sgp-ta'shiin),  n.  Wrong 
acceptation ;  understanding  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Mis'ac-compt'  (mls'Sk-kounf),  v.  t.  To  account  or 
reckon  wrongly.     [OSs.]  Chaucer. 

Mis'ad-]USt'  (mls'Sd-jfist'),  v.  t.  To  adjust  wrongly 
or  unsuitably ;  to  throw  out  of  adjustment.      I.  Taylor. 

Mis'ad-Just'ment  (-ment),  n.  Wrong  adjustment ; 
unsuitable  arrangement. 

Mls'ad-ven'ture  (-vSn'tfir  ;  135),  n.  [OE.  mesaven^ 
ture,  F.  mesaventure.']  Mischance ;  misfortune ;  ill 
luck  ;  unlucky  accident ;  ill  adventure.  Chaucer. 

Homicide  by  misadventure  (Law),  homicide  which  oc- 
curs when  a  man,  domg  a  lawful  act,  without  any  inten- 
tion of  injury,  imf ortunately  Idlls  another ;  —  called  also 
excusable  homicide.    See  Homicide.  Blackstone. 

Syn.  — Mischance ;  mishap;  misfortune;  disaster; 
calamity. 

Mis'ad-ven'tnred  (-ti5rd),  a.    Unfortunate.     [06s.] 

Mis'ad-ven'tur-OUS  (-tfir-iis),  a.     Unfortunate. 

Mis'ad-vert'ence  (-vert'ens),  n.     inadvertence. 

Mls'ad-vlce'  (-vis'),  re.     Bad  advice. 

Mis'ad-vlse'  (-viz'),  v.  t.    To  give  bad  counsel  to. 

Mis'ad- vised'  (-vizd'),  a.  lU  advised.  —  Mis'ad-vls'- 
ed-ly  (-vIz'Sd-ly),  adv. 

Mis'al-fect'  (-af-fekf),  v.  t.    To  dislike.     iObs.-] 

Mis'aMect'ed,  a.    Ill  disposed.     [06s.] 

Mis'af-fec'tion  (-fSk'shun),  n.  An  evil  or  wrong  af- 
fection ;  the  state  of  being  iU  affected.   [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Mls'af-finn'  (-ferm'),  V.  t.     To  affirm  incorrectly. 

Mis-aimed'  (-amd'),  a.    Not  rightly  aimed.    Spenser. 

Mls-al'le-ga'tion  (-Sl'le-ga'shun),  n.  An  erroneous 
statement  or  allegation.  Bp.  Sail. 

Mis'al-lege'  (mls'Sl-lgj'),  v.  t.     To  state  erroneously. 

Mis'al-li'ance  (-li'ans),  n.  [F.  mesalliance.}  A 
marriage  with  a  person  of  inferior  rank  or  social  sta- 
tion ;  an  improper  alliance ;  a  mesalliance. 

A  Leigh  had  made  a  misalliance,  and  blushed 

A  Howard  should  know  it.  3frs.  Browning. 

Mis'al-lled'  (-lid'),  a.     Wrongly  allied  or  associated. 

Mi^'^-lOt'ment  (-lot'mcnt),  re.     A  virrong  allotment. 

Ml'S-al'ter  (mis-al'ter),  v.  t.  To  alter  wrongly  ;  esp., 
ta-Alter  for  the  worse.  Bp.  Hall. 

V  Mis'an-thrope  (mis'an-throp),  re.  [Gr.  ij.i.a-a.vdpu>Troq  ; 
ixiaelv  to  hate  -|-  apSfuoiro?  a  man  :  cf.  F.  tnisanthrope. 
Cf.  MisEE.]     A  hater  of  mankind;  a misantliropist. 

Mis'an-throp'ic  (-thrSplk),  )  a.     [Cf.  F.  misanthro- 

Mis'an-throp'ic-al  (-I-kal),  J  pique.']  Hating  or  dis- 
liking mankind. 

Mis-an'thro-pist  (-5n'thro-pTst),  n.    A  misanthrope. 

Mis-an'thro-pos  (-pos),  re.  [NL.  See  Misanthrope.] 
A  misanthrope.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Mis-an'thro-py  (-py),  n.  [Gr.  ixta-avepatrCa :  cf.  F. 
misanthropie.]  Hatred  of,  or  dislike  to,  mankind;  — 
opposed  to  philanthropy.  Orrerrj. 

Mis-ap'pli-ca'tion  (mls-5p'pli-ka'shun),  re.  A  wrong 
application.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mis'ap-ply'  (mis'ap-pll'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Misap- 
plied (-plid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Misapplying.]  To  apply 
wrongly ;  to  use  for  a  wrong  purpose ;  as,  to  misapply  a 
name  or  title  ;  to  misapply  public  money. 

MiS'ap-pre'Ci-a'ted  (-pre'shi-a'tgd),  a.  Improperly 
appreciated. 

Mis-ap'pre-hend'  (mIs-ap'pre-hSnd'),  V.  t.  To  take 
in  a  wrong  sense  ;  to  misunderstand.  Locke. 


MlS-ap'pre-ben'slon  (mls-Sp/pre-hgn'shJIn),  re.  A  mis- 
taking or  mistake ;  wrong  apprehension  of  one's  mean- 
ing or  of  a  fact ;  misconception ;  misunderstanding. 

Mis-ap'pre-hen'sive-ly  (-siv-iy),  adv.  By,  or  with, 
misapprehension. 

Mis'ap-pro'pri-ate  (mis'Sp-pro'prT-at),  v.  t.  To  ap- 
propriate wrongly  ;  to  use  for  a  wrong  purpose. 

Mis'ap-pro'pri-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  Wrong  appropri- 
ation ;  wrongful  use. 

Mis'ar-range'  (-ar-ranj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  MisAE- 
EANGED  (-ranjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Misareanqing  (-ran'- 
jlng).]     To  place  in  a  wrong  order,  or  improper  manner. 

Mis'ar-range'ment  (-ment),  re.     Wrong  arrangement. 

Mls'as-cribe'  (-as-krib'),  V.  t.     To  ascribe  wrongly. 

Mis'as-say'  (-sa'),  v.  t.  To  assay,  or  attempt,  im- 
properly or  unsuccessfully.     [06s.]  "W.  Browne. 

Mis'as-Sign'  (-sin'),  v.  t.     To  assign  wrongly. 

Mis'at-tend'  (-St-tSnd'),  v.  t.  To  misunderstand; 
to  disregard.     [06s.]  dlilton. 

Mis'a-ven'ture  (-a-ven'tur),  re.  Misadventure.    [Obs.] 

Mis'a-vize'  (-a-viz'),  v.  t.     To  misadvise.     [06s.] 

Mis-bear'  (-bSr'),  v.  t.  To  carry  improperly ;  to  carry 
(one's  self)  wrongly ;  to  misbehave.     [06s.]        Chaucer. 

Mis'be-come'  (mTs'be-kiim'),  V.  t.     Not  to  become ; 

to  suit  ill ;  not  to  befit  or  be  adapted  to.  Macaulay. 

Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him.    Addison. 

Mis'be-COm'ing,  a.  Unbecoming.  3filton.  —  Mls'- 
be-com'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Mis'be-com'ing-ness,  re.  Boyle. 

Mis-bede'  (mis-bed'),  V.  t.  [imp.  Misbode  (-bod') ;  p. 
p.  Miseoden  (-bo'd'n).]  [AS.  mis-beodan.]  To  wrong  ; 
to  do  injury  to.     [06s.] 

Who  hath  you  misboden  or  offended  ?         Chaucer. 

Mis'be-fit'ting  (mis/be-flt'tlng),  a.    Not  befitting. 

MiS'be-gOt'  (-be-g5t'),  '[p.  a.     Unlawfully  or  irregu- 

Mis'be-gOt'ten  (-t'n),  J  larly  begotten ;  of  bad  ori- 
gin ;  pernicious.     "  Valor  mis6effo^"  Shak, 

Mis'be-have'  (-hav'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mis- 
behaved (-havd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Misbehaving.]  To 
behave  ill ;  to  conduct  one's  self  improperly  ;  —  often 
used  with  a  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Mis'be-haved'  (-havd'),  a.  Guilty  of  ill  behavior  ;  ill. 
bred;  rude.     "  A  mis6eAot'e(i  and  sullen  wench."   Shak. 

Mis'be-hav'ior  (-hav'yer),  n.  Improper,  rude,  or  un- 
civil behavior  ;  ill  conduct.  Addison. 

Mis'be-lieJ'  (-lef),  re.     Erroneous  or  fslse  belief. 

Mis'be-lleve'  (-lev'),  v.  i.  To  believe  erroneously,  or 
in  a  false  religion.     "That  misbelieving 'i/Loor."       Shak. 

Mis'be-liev'er  (-lev'er),  n.  One  who  believes  wrong- 
ly ;  one  who  holds  a  false  religion.  Shak, 

Mis'be-seem'  (-sem'),  v.  t.    To  suit  lU. 

Mis'be-StOW'  (-sto'),  v.  t.     To  bestow  improperly. 

Mis'be-StOW'al  (-a\),  n.    The  act  of  misbestowing. 

Mis'bi-leve'  (-bi-lev'),  n.  Misbelief  ;  unbelief ;  susf 
picion.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Mis-bode'  (mIs-bod'),  imp.  of  Misbede. 

Mis-bo'den  (mls-bo'd'n),  p.  p.  of  Misbede. 

Mis'born'  (-bSm'),  a.    Born  to  misfortune.    Spenser. 

Mis-cal'CU-late  (mls-kSl'kfi-lat),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  calcu- 
late erroneously ;  to  judge  wrongly.  —  Mis-cal'CU-Ia'. 
tion  (-la'shun),  re. 

Mis-call'  (mis-kal'),  ■;;.  t.  1.  To  call  by  a  wrong  name  ,• 
to  name  improperly. 

2.  To  call  by  a  bad  name  ;  to  abuse.     [06s.]     Fuller, 

Mis-car'riage  (mls-kar'rtj),  re.  1.  Unfortunate  event 
or  issue  of  an  undertaking;  failure  to  attain  a  desired 
result  or  reach  a  destination. 

When  a  counselor,  to  save  himself, 

Would  lay  miscarriages  upon  his  prince.       Dryden, 

2.  HI  conduct ;  evil  or  improper  behavior  ;  as,  the  fail- 
ings and  miscarriages  of  the  righteous.  Rogers. 

3.  The  act  of  bringing  forth  before  the  time  ;  prema^ 
ture  birth. 

Mis-oar'riage-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  miscarry- 
ing ;  Uable  to  fail.     [R.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Mis-car'ry  (-ry),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Miscaeeied 
(-rid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Miscaeeying.]  f.  To  carry,  or 
go,  wrong ;  to  fail  of  reaching  a  destination,  or  fail  of  the 
intended  effect ;  to  be  unsuccessful ;  to  suffer  defeat. 

My  ships  have  all  miscarried.  Shak. 

The  cardinal's  letters  to  the  pope  miscarried.         Shak, 

2.  To  bring  forth  young  before  the  proper  time. 

Mis-cast'  (-kasf),  V.  t.    To  cast  or  reckon  wronglj'. 

Mis-cast',  n.     An  erroneous  cast  or  reckoning. 

Mis'ce-ge-na'tion  (mls'se-je-na'shun),  re.  [L.  miscere 
to  mix  -(-  the  root  of  genus  race.]  A  mixing  of  races;, 
amalgamation,  as  by  intermarriage  of  black  and  white. 

Mis'cel-la-na'ri-an  (mls'sel-la-na'ri-an),  a.  [See 
Miscellany.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  miscellanies.  Shaftes- 
bury.—n.     A  writer  of  miscellanies. 

Mis'cel-lane  (mls'sel-lan),  n.  [See  Miscellaneous, 
and  cf.  Maslin.]  A  mixture  of  two  or  more  sorts  o( 
grain ;  —  now  called  maslin  and  meslin.  Bacon, 

II  Mis'cel-la'ne^a  (mls'sSl-la'ne-a),  re.  pi.  [L.  See 
Miscellany.]  A  collection  of  miscellaneous  matters; 
matters  of  various  kinds. 

Mis'cel-la'ne-oiis  (-us),  a.  [L.  miseellaneus  mixed, 
miscellaneous,  fr.  miscellus  mixed,  fr.  miscere  to  mix. 
See  Mrs,  and  cf.  Miscellany.]  Mixed;  mingled;  con- 
sisting of  several  things ;  of  diverse  sorts ;  promiscuous-, 
heterogeneous;  as,  a  misceKareeoKS  collection.  "A  mis- 
cellaneous rabble."  Milton.  —  Mis'cel-la'ne-ous-ly, 
adv.  —  Mis-cel-la'ne-ous-ness,  re. 

Mls'cel-la-nist  (mls'sel-la-nlst),  re.  A  writer  of  mis- 
cellanies ;  a  miscellanarian. 

Mis'cel-la-ny  (-nf),  n. ;  pi.  Miscellanieb  (-niz).  [I* 
miscellanea,  neut.  pi.  of  m,iscellaneus :  cf.  F.  miscella- 
nee,  pi.  miscellanees.  See  Miscellaneous.]  A  mass  or 
mixture  of  various  things  ;  a  medley ;  esp.,  a  collection  of 
compositions  on  various  subjects. 

'Tie  but  a  bundle  or  miscellany  of  sin ;  sins  original,  and  sini 
actual.  Hewyt, 

Miscellany  madam,  a  woman  who  dealt  in  various  fin- 
eries ;  a  milliner.    [06s.]  B.  Jonson, 
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BUs'cel-la-ny  (mls'sSl-lS-uJ^),  a.  Miscellaneous  ;  het 
erogeneous.     [06^.]  Bacon. 

Mls-cen'SUre  (-sSu'ehui) ,  ?;.  <.  To  misjudge.  [06«.] 
Daniel.  —  n.     Erroneous  judgment.     \_Obs.']    Sylvester. 

Mls-Cbance'  (-clians'),  n.     [OE.  meschance,  OF.  mes- 

cheance.2    111  luck ;  ill  fortune ;  misliap.  Chaucer. 

Never  come  mischance  between  us  twain.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Calamity ;  misfortune ;  misadventure ;  mishap ; 
Infelicity  ;  disaster.    See  Calamity. 

Mis-chance',  v.  i.  To  happen  by  mischance.  Spenser. 

mis-chance'ful  (-ful),  a.     Unlucky.       £.  Browning. 

Mls-Char'ac-ter-lze  (-kSr'Sk-ter-iz),  v.  t.  To  charac- 
terize falsely  or  erroneously ;  to  give  a  wrong  character  to. 
They  totally  mischaracterize  the  action.  Eton. 

Mls-charge'  (-charj'),  v.  t.  To  charge  erroneously, 
as  in  an  account.  ^  re.     A  mistake  in  charging. 

MlS'chief  (mis'chif),  n.  [OE.  meschef  bad  result, 
OF.  meschief;  pref.  mes-  (L.  minus  less)  +  chief  end, 
head,  F.  cAe/ chief .  See  Mikds,  and  Chief.]  1.  Harm; 
damage ;  esp.,  disarrangement  of  order  ;  trouble  or  vexa- 
tion caused  by  human  agency  or  by  some  living  being, 
intentionally  or  not ;  often,  calamity,  mishap ;  trivial 
evil  caused  by  thoughtlessness,  or  in  sport.  Chaucer. 
Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischi^s.  Ps.  lii.  2. 

The  practice  whereof  shall,  I  hope,  secure  me  from  many 
misc/iiefs.  I''\iiler. 

2.  Cause  of  trouble  or  vexation ;  trouble.  Milton. 

The  mischief  was,  these  allies  would  never  allow  that  the 
common  enemy  was  subdued.  Swift. 

To  bo  in  mischief,  to  be  doing  harm  or  causing  annoy- 
ance. —  To  make  mlgchief,  to  do  mischief,  especially  by 
exciting  quarrels.  —  To  play  the  mischief,  to  cause  great 
harm;  to  throw  into  confusion.    [Colloq.] 

Syn. —  Damage;  harm;  hurt;  injury;  detriment; 
evil ;  HI.  —  Mischief,  Damage,  Hakm.  Damage  is  an  in- 
jury which  diminishes  the  value  of  a  thing ;  harm  is  an 
injury  which  causes  trouble  or  inconvenieuce ;  mischief 
is  an  mjury  which  disturbs  the  order  and  consistency  of 
things.  We  often  suffer  damage  or  harm  from  accident, 
but  inischief  always  springs  from  perversity  or  foUy. 

Mls'chief,  v.  t.    To  do  harm  to.     [06s.]  Hilton. 

Mls'clllef-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Mischievous.  [2?.]  Lydgate. 

Mis'chlef-ful  (-ful),  a.    Mischievous.     [OJi.]    Foote. 

Mls'chlel-mak'er  (-mak'er),  re.  One  who  makes  mis- 
chief ;  one  who  excites  or  instigates  quarrels  or  enmity. 

Blls'chlef-inak'lng,  a.  Causing  harm ;  exciting  en- 
mity or  quarrels.  Howe.  —  re.  The  act  or  practice  of 
making  mischief,  inciting  quarrels,  etc. 

nUs'chie-VOUS  (mTs'che-viis),  a.  Causing  mischief ; 
harmful ;  hurtful ;  —  now  often  applied  where  the  evil  is 
done  carelessly  or  in  sport ;  as,  a  mischievous  child. 
"Most  mischievous  foul  sin."  Shah. 

This  false,  wily,  doubUng  disposition  is  intolerably  mischie- 
vous to  society.  South. 

Syn.  —  Harmful ;  hurtful ;  injurious ;  detrimental ; 
noxious ;  pernicious ;  destructive. 

—  mis'chle-vous-ly,  adv.  —  Mis'clile-voas-ness,  re. 

IVIlSCh'na  (mTsh'na),  n.    See  Mishna. 

Misch'nlc  (-nKk),  a.    See  Mishnic. 

Mls-ChOOse'  (mis-chooz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Misohose 
(-choz') ;  p.  p.  MiscHOSEN  (-cho'z'n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
MiscHoosma.]    To  choose  wrongly.  Milton. 

Mis-choose',  v.  i.    To  make  a  wrong  choice. 

Mis-Chris'ten  (-krTs''n),  v.  t.    To  christen  wrongly. 

Mls'ci-bil'1-ty  (mTs'si-bil'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  miscibi- 
1  ite.J     Capability  of  being  mixed. 

Inis'cl-ble  (mts'si-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  misciUe,  fr.  L.  mis- 
cere  to  mix.]  Capable  of  being  mixed ;  mixable ;  as, 
water  and  alcohol  are  miscible  in  all  proportions.  Burke. 

Mls'ci-ta'tlon  (mts'si-ta'shun),  re.  Erroneous  citation. 

Mis-cite'  (mls-sif),  V.  t.     To  cite  erroneously. 

Mis-claim'  (mts-klam'),  re.     A  mistaken  claim. 

Mis-COg'nl-zant  (mis-kSg'nt-zant  or  mis-k5n'-),  a. 
{Law)  Not  cognizant ;  ignorant ;  not  knowing. 

Mis-cog'nlze  (-niz),  v.  t.  To  fail  to  apprehend ;  to 
misunderstand.     [Ofts.]  Holland. 

Mis-COl'lO-ca'tion  (mls-kSl'lo-ka'shun),  re.  Wrong 
collocation.  De  Quincey. 

Mis-COl'or  (mls-kul'er),  v.  t.  To  give  a  wrong  color 
to;  figuratively,  to  set  forth  erroneously  or  unfairly; 
as,  to  miscolor  facts.  C.  Kingsley. 

MiS-COm'fort  (mis-kum'fert),  re.    Discomfort.    \fSbs.\ 

MiS-COm'pre-hend'  (mis-kSm'pre-hSnd'),  V.  i.  To 
get  a  wrong  idea  of  or  about ;  to  misunderstand. 

MiS-COm'pu-ta'tlon  (-pS-ta'shiin),  re.  Erroneous  com- 
putation ;  false  reckoning. 

Mls'com-pute'  (mTs'kSm-puf),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Miscount.] 
To  compute  erroneously.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mis'con-celt'  (-kon-sef),  re.    Misconception.    [06s.] 

Mis'con-ce_lve'  (-sev'),  v.  i.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mis- 
conceived (-sevd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  MiscoNCEiyiNa.]  To 
conceive  wrongly  ;  to  interpret  incorrectly ;  to  receive 
a  false  notion  of ;  to  misjudge ;  to  misapprehend. 

Those  things  which,  for  want  of  due  consideration  heretofore, 
they  have  misconceived.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  To  misapprehend ;  misunderstand ;  mistake. 

Mis'con-ceiv'er  (-sev'er),  re.    One  who  misconceives. 

Mis'con-cep'tion  (-sgp'shun),  n.  Erroneous  concep- 
tion ;  false  opinion ;  wrong  understanding.  Harvey. 

Mis'con-ClU'sion  (-klu'zhiin),  n.  An  erroneous  in- 
ference or  conclusion.  Jjp  Jfall 
,  Mls-con'duot  (mTs-k8n'd5kt),  n.  Wrong  conduct '; 
bad  behavior ;  mismanagement.  Addison. 

?y^' r-^i^iiehavioT ;  misdemeanor;  mismanagement: 
misdeed ;  delmquency ;  offense. 

Mis'con-duct'  (mis/kSn-dOkt'),  v.  t  To  conduct 
amiss;  to  mismanage.  Johnson. 

To  misconduct  one's  self,  to  behave  improperly. 

Mis'con-auct',  V.  i.    To  behave  amiss. 

Mis-COn'ti-flent  (mTs-kSn'f Y-dent),  a.  Having  a  mis- 
taken confidence  ;  wrongly  trusting,     [if.]       Bp.  Hall. 

mis'con-lec'ture  (mis'kSn-jBk'tiir ;  135),  re.  A  wrong 
conjecture  or  guess.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
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MlS'COn-lec'ture  (mTs'kSn-jek'tfir),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  con- 
jecture wrongly. 

MiS-COn'se-crate  (mTs-kSn'se-krat),  V.  t.     To  conse- 
crate amiss.     ^' Misconsecraled  &a,gB."  Bp.  Hall. 
Mis-con'se-cra'tion,  re.     Wrong  consecration. 
Mis-con'se-quence  (mis-kon'se-kw6ns),  re.     A  wrong 
consequence ;  a  false  deduction. 

Mis-con'stru-a-ble  (-stru-a-b'l),  a.  Such  as  can  be 
misconstrued,  as  language  or  conduct.  B.  North. 

Mls'con-Struct'  (mIs'kSn-striikt'),  v.  t.  To  con- 
struct wrongly  ;  to  construe  or  interpret  erroneously. 

Mis'con-struc'tion  (-strtik'shun),  n.  Erroneous  con- 
struction ;  wrong  interpretation.  Bp.  Siillingjleet. 

MiS-COn'Strue  (mis-k6u'stru),  ■;;.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
MiscoNSTKUED  (-strud) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  SIiscohstruing.] 
To  construe  wrongly ;  to  interpret  erroneously. 

Do  not,  great  sir,  misconstrue  his  intent.         Dryden. 
Much  afflicted  to  tind  his  actions  miscojistrucd.    Addison. 

Mls-con'stru-er  (-er),  re.    One  who  misconstrues. 

Mis'con-tent'  (mls'kon-tgnf),  a.  Discontent.   [Obs.^ 

Mis'con-tln'u-ance  (-ttn'ii-ans),  n.  (Law)  Discon- 
tinuance ;  also,  continuance  by  undue  process. 

Mls-cop'y  (mTs-k5p'y),  v.  t.    To  copy  amiss. 

Mis-cop'y,  re.  A  mistake  in  copying.  North  Am.  Rev. 

Dlis'cor-rect'  (mls'kor-rgkf),  v.  t.  To  fail  or  err  in 
attempting  to  correct.  "  Scaliger  miscorrects  his  au- 
thor." Dryden. 

Mis-coun'sel  (mis-koun'sSl),  V.  I.  To  counsel  or  ad- 
vise ^vrongly.  Spenser. 

Mis-count'  (-kounf),  V.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  OF.  mesconter, 
F.  meconxptcr,   Cf.  Miscomi'DTE.]    To  count  erroneously. 

Mis-count',  re.  [Cf.  P.  mecompte  error,  OF.  mes- 
conte.~\    An  erroneous  counting. 

Mis-COV'et  (-kiiv'St),  V.  t.  To  covet  wrong-fully.  [Obs."] 

Mis'cre-ance  (mls'kre-ous),  l  re.       [OF.    mescreance, 

Mls'cre-an-cy  (-an-sy),  (      F.  mecreance    incre- 

dulity.]   The  quality  of  being  miscreant ;  adherence  to  a 
false  religion  ;  false  faith.     [  Ots.]        Spenser.    Ayliffe. 

Mis'cre-ant  (mis'kre-ant),  re.  [OF.  mescreant,  P. 
mecreant ;  pref.  mes-  (L.  viinus  less)  -j-  p.  pr.  f r.  L.  credere 
to  believe.  See  Creed.]  1.  One  who  holds  a  false  reli- 
gious faith ;  a  misbeliever.    [Obs.'\  Spenser.  De  Quincey. 

Thou  oughtest  not  to  be  slothful  to  the  destruction  of  the  inis- 
creants,  but  to  constrain  them  to  obey  our  Lord  God.       Rivers. 

2.  One  not  restrained  by  Christian  principles ;  an  un- 
scrupulous villain ;  a  vile  wretch.  Addison. 

Mis'cre-ant,  a.     1.  Holding  a  false  religious  faith. 

2.  Destitute  of  conscience ;  unscrupulous.  Pope. 

Mis'cre-ate'  (mis'kre-af),  a.  Miscreated ;  illegiti- 
mate ;  forged  ;  a.s,  miscreate  titles.   [Obs.  orfoet.']  Shak. 

Mis'cre-ate'  (-at'),  v.  t.    To  create  badly  or  amiss. 

Mis'cre-at'ed  (-kre-at'ed),  a.  Formed  unnaturally  or 
illegitimately ;  deformed.  Spenser.    Milton. 

Mis'cre-a'tlve  (-a'ti  v),  a.    Creating  amiss,     [i?.] 

Mls-cre'dent  (mis-kre'dent),  n.  [Pref.  mis-  -f  cre- 
dent. Cf.  Miscreant.]  A  miscreant,  or  believer  in  a 
false  religious  doctrine.     [OJs.J  Holinshed. 

Mls'cre-du'H-ty  (mis'kre-du1T-ty),  n.  Wrong  credu- 
lity or  belief  ;  misbelief.     [Obs.l  Bp.  Hall. 

Mis-cue'  (mis-ku'),  n.  (Billiards)  A  false  stroke 
with  a  biUiard  cue,  the  cue  slipping  from  the  ball  struck 
without  impelling  it  as  desired. 

Mis-date'  (mTs-daf),  n.    A  wrong  date. 

Mis-date',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Misdated  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  MisDATiNO.]     To  date  erroneously.  Young. 

Mis-deal'  (-del'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Misdealt 
(-delf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Misdealinq.]  To  deal  or  dis- 
tribute wrongly,  as  cards ;  to  make  a  wrong  distribution. 

Mis-deal',  re.  The  act  of  misdealing ;  a  wrong  distri- 
bution of  cards  to  the  players. 

Mis-deed'  (-ded'),  re.  [AS.  misdxd.  See  Deed,  b.] 
An  evil  deed  ;  a  wicked  action. 

Evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought.    Milton. 

Syn.  —  Misconduct ;  misdemeanor  ;  fault ;  offense  ; 
trespass ;  transgression ;  crime. 

Mis-deem'  (-dem'),  v.  t.  To  misjudge.  [Obs.'\  Milton. 

MiS'de-mean'  (mis' de-men'),  V.  t.  To  behave  ill ;  — 
with  a  reflexive  pronoun  ;  as,  to  misdemtan  one's  self. 

Mis'de-mean'ant  (-ant),  n.  One  gmlty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. Sydney  Smith. 

Mis'de-mean'or  (-er),  n.  1.  Ill  behavior ;  evU  con- 
duct; fault.  Shak. 

2.  {Law)  A  crime  less  than  a  felony.  Wharton. 

^W^  As  a  rule,  in  the  old  English  law,  oflienses  capi- 
tally punishable  were  felonies ;  all  other  indictable  of- 
fenses were  misdemeanors.  In  common  usage,  the  word 
crime  is  employed  to  denote  the  offenses  of  a  deeper  and 
more  atrocious  dye,  while  small  faults  and  omissions  of 
less  consequence  are  comprised  mider  the  gentler  name 
of  misdemeanors.  ^  Blackstone. 

The  distinction,  however,  between  felonies  and  misde- 
meanors is  purely  arbitrary,  and  is  in  most  jurisdictions 
either  abrogated  or  so  far  reduced  as  to  be  without  prac- 
tical value.    Cf.  Felony.  Wharton. 

Syn.  —  Misdeed ;  misconduct ;  misbehavior ;  fault ; 
trespass ;  transgression. 

Mls-dempt'  (-dSmf),  obs.  p.  p.  of  ItisDEEM.  Spenser. 

Mis'de-part',  v.  t.    To  distribute  \vrongly.     [Obs."] 

He  misdeparieth  riches  temporal.  Chancer, 

Mis'de-rlve'  (mTs'de-riv'),  V.  t.  1.  To  turn  or  divert 
improperly ;  to  misdirect.    [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  derive  erroneously. 

Mis'de-scribe'  (-skrib'),  v.  t.    To  describe  wrongly. 

Mis'de-sert'  (-zerf),  n.    Ill  desert.    [Obs.']    Spenser. 

MiS'de-VO'tlon  (-vo'shun),  n.     Mistaken  devotion. 

Mls-dl'et  (-di'St),  re.   Improper  diet.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Mls-di'et.  V.  t.     To  diet  improperly. 

Mis-flight'  (mis-dif),  a.  Arrayed,  prepared,  or  fur- 
nished, unsuitably.     [Archaic"]  Bp.  Hall. 

Mis'di-rect'  (mis'dT-rSkf),  V.  i.  To  give  a  wrong  di- 
rection to ;  as,  to  misdirect  a  passenger,  or  a  letter ;  to 
misdirect  one's  energies.  Sheiislone. 

Mis'di-rec'tion  (-rSk'shSn),  n.  1.  Tlie  act  of  direct- 
ing wrongly,  or  the  state  of  being  so  directed. 
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2.  {Law)  An  error  of  a  judge  in  charging  the  jury  on 
a  matter  of  law.  Mozley  &  W. 

Mis-dis'po-si'tlon  (mts-dis'po-zish'un),  n.  Errone- 
ous disposal  or  application.  Bp.  Hall, 

Mis'dis-tin'guish  (mis'dls-tin'gwish),  v.  t.  To  make 
wrong  distinctions  in  or  concerning.  Hooker, 

Mis'di-vide'  (-dif-vid'),  v.  t.     To  divide  wrongly. 

Mis'dl-vi'slon  (-yizh'iin),  n.     Wrong  division. 

Mis-do'  (mis-doo'),  V.  t.  [imp.  Misdid  (-did')  ;  p.  p. 
Misdone  (-diin') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  MisDoraa.]  [AS.  mis- 
don.    See  Do,  v.]    1.  To  do  wrongly. 

Afford  me  place  to  show  what  recompense 

Towards  thee  I  intend  for  what  I  have  misdone.   Milton. 

2.  To  do  wrong  to ;  to  illtreat.    [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

SUS-dO',  V.  i.     To  do  wrong ;  to  commit  a  fault. 

I  have  misdone.  and  1  endure  the  smart.       Di-j/den. 

Mis-do'er  (-er),  n.     A  wrongdoer.  Spenser. 

Mis-do'ing,  re.  A  wrong  done  ;  a  fault  or  crime  ;  an 
offense  ;  as,  it  was  my  misdoing. 

Mis-doubt'  (mis-douf),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  be  suspicious 
of ;  to  have  suspicion.     [Obs.] 

I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife.  Shak. 

Mis-doubt',  re.     1.  Suspicion.     [Obs."] 

2.  Irresolution  ;  hesitation.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Mis-dOUbt'Iul  (-ful),  a.  Misgiving ;  hesitating.  [Obs."] 
"Her  misdoubtful  mind."  Spenser, 

Mis-dread'  (-dred'),  n.    Dread  of  evil.     [Obs.] 

Mise  (mez),  n.  [F.  mise  a  putting,  setting,  expense, 
fr.  mis,  mise,  p.  p.  of  meltre  to  put,  lay,  fr.  L.  mittere  to 
send.]     1.  {Law)  The  issue  in  a  writ  of  right. 

2.  Expense  ;  cost ;  disbursement.     [Obs.] 

3.  A  tax  or  tallage  ;  in  Wales,  an  honorary  gift  of  the 
people  to  a  new  king  or  prince  of  Wales  ;  also,  a  tribute 
paid,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  England,  at  the 
change  of  the  owner  of  the  earldom.     [Obs.] 

Mls-easC  (mis-ez'),  re.  [OE.  mesaise,  OP.  mesaise.'\ 
Want  of  ease  ;  discomfort ;  misery.     [Obs.]       Chaucer. 

Mis-eased'  (-ezd'),  a.  Having  discomfort  or  misery; 
troubled.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

Mis-eas'y  (-ez'?),  a.    Not  easy  ;  painful.     [Obs.] 

Mis'e-dl'tion  (mis'e-dish'iin),  re.  An  incorrect  or 
spurious  edition.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Mis-ed'u-cate  (mis-Sd'il-kat ;  135),  v.  t.  To  educate 
in  a  wrong  manner.  , 

Mis'em-ploy'  (mis'gm-ploi'),  v.  t.  To  employ  amiss  ; 
as,  to  misemploy  time,  power,  advantages,  talents,  etc. 

Their  frugal  father's  gains  they  misemploy.    Dryden. 

Mis'em-ploy'ment  (-ment),  re.  Wrong  or  mistaken 
employment.  Johnson. 

Mis-en'ter  (mTs-en'ter),  v.  t.  To  enter  or  insert 
wrongly,  as  a  charge  in  an  account. 

MlS'en-treaf  (mis'Sn-tref),  v.  t.  To  treat  wrong- 
fully.    [Obs.]  Grafton, 

Mis-en'try  (mTs-5n'tr^),  n.  An  erroneous  entry  or 
charge,  as  of  an  account. 

Ml'ser  (mi'zer),  re.  [L.  miser  wretched,  miserable ; 
cf.  Gr.  fiio-os  hate,  ij.i<ri~w  to  hate :  cf.  It.  &  Sp.  misero 
wretched,  avaricious.]  1.  A  wretched  person ;  a  person 
afflicted  by  any  great  misfortune.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

The  woeful  words  of  a  miser  now  despairing.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  A  despicable  person  ;  a  wretch.     [Obs.]  Shai. 

3.  A  covetous,  grasping,  mean  person ;  esp.,  one  hav- 
ing wealth,  who  lives  miserably  for  the  sake  of  saving 
and  increasing  his  hoard. 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 

Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'eh    Goldsmith. 

4.  A  kind  of  large  earth  auger.  Knight, 
Mis'er-a-ble  (miz'er-a-b'l),  a.    [F.  miserable,  L.  mise- 

rabilis,  fr.  miserari  to  lament,  pity,  fr.  miser  wretched. 
See  MiSEE.]     1.  Very  unliappy  ;  wretched. 

What  hopes  delude  thee,  miserable  man  ?      Dryden. 

2.  Causing  unhappiness  or  misery. 

What 's  more  miserable  than  discontent  ?  Shak. 

3.  Worthless  ;  mean ;  despicable  ;  as,  a  miserable  fel- 
low ;  a  miserable  dinner. 

Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all.  Job  xvi.  2. 

4.  Avaricious  ;  niggardly  ;  miserly.     [Obs.]    Hooker, 
Syn.  —  Abject ;  forlorn  ;  pitiable  ;  wretched. 
Mls'er-a-ble,  n.    A  miserable  person.    [Obs.]    Sterne. 
Mis'er-a-ble-ness,  re.    The  state  or  quality  of  being 

miserable. 

Mis'er-a-bly,  adv.  In  a  miserable  manner ;  unhap- 
pily ;  calamitously  ;  wretchedly  ;  meanly. 

They  were  miserably  entertained.    Sir  P.  Sidyiey. 
The  fifth  was  miserably  stabbed  to  death.  South. 

Mls'er-a'tlon  (-a'shtin),  «.  Commiseration.  [Obs.] 
II  Mis'e-re're  (mTz'e-re're),  re.  [L.,  have  mercy,  fr. 
7nisereri  to  have  meicy,  ir.  jiiiscr.  See  Miser.]  1.  {R. 
C.  Ch.)  The  psalm  usually  appointed  for  penitential  acts, 
being  the  50th  psalm  in  the  Latin  version.  It  com- 
mences with  the  word  miserere. 

2.  A  musical  composition  adapted  to  the  COth  psalm. 

Where  only  the  wind  sings  miscrej-e.  Loivdl. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  small  projecting  boss  or  bracket,  on  the 
under  side  of  the  hinged  seat  of  a  church  stall  (see 
Stall).  It  was  intended,  the  seat  being  turned  up,  to 
give  some  support  to  a  worsliiper  when  standing.  Called 
also  misericordia. 

4.  (Med.)  Same  as  Ileus. 

Mis'er-1-corde'  (uuz'ei-T-kerd'),  n.  [P.  mish~icorde. 
See MisEuicoRDiA.]    1.  Compassion;  pity;  mercy.  [OJs.] 

2.  (Anc.  Armor.)  Saino  as  Misericordia,  2. 

II  Mis'e-ri-cor'di-a  (mtz'iS-rT-kSr'dT-*),  n.  [L.,  mer- 
cy, compassion ;  miser  wretched  -{-  cor,  cordis,  heart.] 

1.  (0.  Law)  An  amercement.  Biirrill. 

2.  (Anc.  Armor)  A  thin-bhided  dagger;  —  so  called, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  because  used  to  give  the  death  wound 
or  "  mercy  "  stroke  to  a  fallen  adversary. 

3.  (licc'l.)  An  indulgeiico  as  to  food  or  dress  grnnted 
to  a  lucmber  of  a  religious  order.  Sh  ipley. 
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Hl'Ser-ly  (mi'zer-lj),  a.  [From  MisEB.]  Like  a 
miser  ;  very  covetous  ;  sordid ;  niggardly. 

Syn.  —  Araricious  ;  niggardly ;  sordid  ;  parsimonious ; 
penurious ;  coTetous  ;  stingy ;  mean.    See  Avaeiciods. 

MIs'er-y    (mTz'er-y),   n. ;  pi.  Miseries   (-Iz).      [OE. 

miserie,  L.  miseria,  fr.  miser  wretched  :   cf.  F.  misere, 

OF.  also,  miserie.']     1.  Great  unhappiness ;  extreme  pain 

of  body  or  mind ;  wretcliedness ;  distress ;  woe.    Chaucer. 

Destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  ways.    Rom.  iii.  16. 

2.  CausB  of  misery  ;  calamity  ;  misfortune. 

When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes, 

We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes.  Shak. 

3.  Covetousness ;  niggardliness  ;  avarice.     [OJi.] 
Syn.  —  Wretchedness ;  torture ;  agony  ;  torment ;  an- 
guish ;  distress ;  calamity ;  misfortune. 

Mls'es-teem'  (mis'es-tem'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mesestime.'} 
Want  of  esteem ;  disrespect.  Johnson. 

nils-es'tl-mate  (mis-Ss'tl-mat),  V.  I.  To  estimate  er- 
roneously. J*  S'  Mill. 

Mls-es'pla-na'tlon  (mts-Sks'pla-na'shun),  n.  An 
erroneous  explanation. 

nHs-es'pli-ca'tion  (-pli-ka'shtln),  n.  Wrong  explica- 
tion. 

Mls-ex'po-sl'tloil  (-po-zTsh'tin),  n.  Wrong  exposition. 

Mls'ex-pound'  (mis'eks-pound'),  v.  t.  To  expound 
erroneously. 

MlB'eX-pres'slon  (-prSsh'un),  n.     Wrong  expression. 

Mis-faith'  (mis-fath'),  n.  Want  of  faith ;  distrust. 
"  [Anger]  bom  of  your  misfaith."  Tennyson. 

mis-fall'  (mis-fal'),  V.  t.  [imp.  Misfell  ;  p.  p.  Mis- 
TALLEN  (-f al"n) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.n.  Misfaluno.]  To  befall, 
88  iU  luck  ;  to  happen  to  unluckily.     [0S«.]       Chaucer. 

Mis-fare'  (-fSr'),  v.  i.  [AS.  mjs/arnn.]  To  fare  ill. 
\Obs.'\  —  n.  Misfortune.     \_Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Mls-fash'lon  (-fash'iin),  v.  t.     To  form  wrongly. 

Mis-fea'sance  (-fe'zans),  n.  [OF.  pref.  mes-  wrong 
(L.  minus  less)  -|-  faisance  doing,  fr.  faire  to  do,  L. 
facere.  Cf.  Malfeasance.]  {Law)  A  trespass ;  a 
wrong  done  ;  the  improper  doing  of  an  act  which  a  per- 
son might  lawfully  do.  Bouvier.     Wharton. 

Mis-fea'ture  (-fe'tSr),  n.     Ill  feature,     [i?.]     Keats. 

Mis-teel'ing  (-fel'Ing),  a.    Insensate.    \_Obs.']  Wyclif. 

Mis-feign'  (-fan'),  v.  i.  To  feign  with  an  evil  design. 
[06s.]  Spenser. 

Mis-fit'  (-fit'),  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  fitting 
badly ;  as,  a  misfit  in  making  a  coat ;  a  ludicrous  misfit. 

2.  Something  that  fits  badly,  as  a  garment. 

I  saw  an  uneasy  change  in  Mr.  Micawber,  which  sat  tightly  on 
him,  as  if  his  new  duties  were  a  misfit.  vickens. 

Mis-form'  (-f6rm'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Misformed 
(-fSrmd')  i  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Misfobming.]  To  make  in  an 
ill  form.  Spenser. 

Mis'for-ma'tion  (-for-ma'shiin),  n.     Malformation. 

Mis-for'tU-nate  (mls-fSr'tfl-nat ;  135),  a.  Producing 
misfortune.     \_Obs.'] 

Mis-for'tnne  (-tiin),  n.     Bad  fortune  or  luck ;  calam- 
ity ;  an  evil  accident ;  disaster  ;  mishap ;  mischance. 
Consider  why  the  change  was  wrought. 
You  '11  find  it  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault.       Addison. 

Syn.  —  Calamity ;  mishap ;  mischance ;  misadventure  ; 
ill ;  harm ;  disaster.    See  Calamity. 

Mis-for'tune,  v.  i.     To  happen   unluckily  or  unfor- 
tunately ;  to  miscarry  ;  to  fail.     \_Obs.']  Stow. 
MiS-for'tuned  (-tflnd),  a.    Unfortunate,     lobs'] 
Mis-frame'  (-fram'),  v.  t.     To  frame  wrongly. 
Mis-get'  (-get'),  V.  t.     To  get  wrongfully.     [Obs.] 
Mis-gie'  (-gi'  or  -ge'),  v.  t.    See  Misote.     [dJ«.] 
Mis-give'  (-gTv'),  v.  t.     [imp.  Misgave  (-gav') ;  p.  p. 
Misgiven  (-gTv''n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Misgiving.]     1.  To 
give  or  grant  amiss.     [06«.]                                        Laud. 

2.  Specifically;  To  give  doubt  and  apprehension  to,  in- 
stead of  confidence  and  courage  ;  to  impart  fear  to  ;  to 
make  irresolute  ;  —  usually  said  of  the  mind  or  heart,  and 
followed  by  the  objective  personal  pronoun. 

So  doth  my  heart  niisgire  me  in  these  conflicts 
What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm  and  ours.  Shak. 

Such  whose  consciences  misgave  them,  how  ill  they  had  de- 
served of  the  people.  Milton. 

3.  To  suspect ;  to  dread.     [OJs.]  Shak. 
Mis-give',  v.  i.    To  give  out  doubt  and  apprehension  ; 

to  be  fearful  or  irresolute.    "  My  mind  misgives."  Shak. 

Mis-giving,  n.  Evil  premonition ;  doubt ;  distrust. 
"  Suspicions  and  misgivings."  South. 

Mis-go'  (-go'),  V.  i.    To  go  astray.  Spenser. 

Mis-gOt'ten  (-got't'n),  a.    Unjustly  gotten.    Spenser. 

Mis-gOV'ern  (-giiv'ern),  V.  t.  To  govern  ill ;  as,  to 
misgovern  a  country.  Knolles. 

MlS-gOV'ern-ance  (-ons),  re.  Misgovemment ;  mis- 
conduct; misbehavior.     [06i.]  Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Mis-gOV'erned  (-emd),  a.  Ill  governed,  as  a  people  ; 
ill  directed.     "Rude,  mis^oxerreed  hands."  Shak. 

Mis-gOV'ern-ment  (-em-ment),  n.  Bad  government ; 
want  of  government.  Shak. 

Mis-gra'cious  (-gra'shils),  a.     Not  gracious.    \_Obs.\ 

Mis-graff'  (-graf),  v.  t.  To  misgraft.  [06s.]  Shak. 
.     Mis-graft'  (-graft'),  v.  t.     To  graft  wrongly. 

Mis-ground'  (-ground'),  v.  t.  To  found  erroneously. 
" Misgrounded  conceit."  Bp.  Hall. 

Mis-growtll'  (-groth'),  n.  Bad  growth  ;  an  unnatural 
or  abnormal  growth. 

Mis-guess'  (-ges'),  V.  t.  &  i.     To  guess  wrongly. 

Mis-guid'ance  (-etd'ans),  n.     Wrong  guidance. 

Mis-guide'  (-gid'),  V.  t.  To  guide  wrongly  ;  to  lead 
astray  ;  as,  to  misguide  the  understanding. 

Mis-gUlde',  n.  Misguidance  ;  error.    [Oi.s.]    Spenser. 

Mis-guld'ing,  a.  Misleading.— Mis-guid'ing-ly,  adv. 

MiS-gye'  (-gi'  or  -gg'),  v.  t     To  misguide.     [06s.] 

Mis-han'dle  (mTs-hSn'd'l),  v.  t.  To'  handle  ill  or 
wrongly ;  to  maltreat. 

Mis-hap'  (-hap'),  re.    Evil  accident ;  ill  luck ;  misf or- 

tvme ;  mischance.  Chaucer. 

Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps.        Shak. 


Mls-hap'  (mTs-h5p'),  v.  i.    To  happen  unluckily  ;  — 

used  impersonally.     [06s.]     "If  that  me  misAap." 

Chaucer. 

Mis-hap'pen  (mls-Mp'p'n),  v.  i.  To  happen  iU  or  un- 
luckily. Spenser. 

Mis-hap'py  (-pj^),  a.    Unhappy.     [06s.] 

Mish-cup'.(mish-kiip'),  re.  [See  Soup.]  {Zool.)  The 
scup.     [Local.  U.S.] 

Mis-hear'  (mis-her'),  V.  i.  &  i.    To  hear  incorrectly. 

MiSh'mash'  (mish'mash'),  re.  [Cf.  G.  misch-masch, 
fr.  mischen  to  mix.]     A  hotchpotch.        Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Misb'na  (-na),  re.  [NHeb.  mishnah,  i.  e.,  repetition, 
doubling,  explanation  (of  the  divine  law),  fr.  Heb. 
shanah  to  change,  to  repeat.]  A  collection  or  digest  of 
Jewish  traditions  and  explanations  of  Scripture,  forming 
the  text  of  the  Talmud.     [Written  also  Mischna.] 

Mish'niC  (-nik),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mishna. 

Mis'im-ag'i-na'tion (mis/im-aj'T-na'shun), re.  Wrong 
imagination  ;  delusion.  Bp.  Hall. 

Mis'im-prove'  (-proov'),  v.  t.  To  use  for  a  bad  pur- 
pose ;  to  abuse ;  to  misuse ;  as,  to  misimprove  time, 
talents,  advantages,  etc.  South. 

Mis'lm-prove'ment  (-ment),  n.  IU  use  or  employ- 
ment ;  use  for  a  bad  purpose. 

Mis'in-cllne'  (-Tn-klin'),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  have  a 
wrong  inclination  or  tendency ;  to  affect  wrongly. 

Mis'in-fer'  (-fer'),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  infer  incorrectly. 

MiS'in-form'  (-fSrm'),  v.  t.  To  give  untrue  informa- 
tion to  ;  to  inform  wrongly. 

Mis'in-form',  v.  i.  To  give  untrue  information  ;  (with 
against)  to  calumniate.     [R.]  Bp.  Slontagu. 

MiS'ln-form'ant  (-ant),  n.     A  misinformer. 

Mis-in'for-ma'tlon  (mis-in'fSr-ma'shun),  re.  Untrue 
or  incorrect  information.  Bacon. 

Mis'in-form'er  (mTs'In-fSrm'er),  n.  One  who  gives 
untrue  or  incorrect  information. 

Mls'ln-struct'  (-striikt'),  V.  t.    To  instruct  amiss. 

Mis'in-struo'tlon  (-struk'shiin),  re.  Wrong  or  im- 
proper instruction. 

Mls'in-tel'li-gence  (-tSl'lT-jens),  re.  1.  Wrong  infor- 
mation ;  misinformation. 

2.  Disagreement ;  misunderstanding.     [06s.] 

Mls'in-tend'  (-tgudO,  v.  t.     To  aim  amiss.     [06s.] 

Mis'in-ter'pret  (-ter'prSt),  v.  t.  To  interpret  erro- 
neously ;  to  understand  or  to  explain  in  a  wrong  sense. 

MlS'ln-ter'pret-a-Me  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
misinterpreted ;  liable  to  be  misimderstood. 

Mls'in-ter'pre-ta'tion  (-ter'pre-ta'shiin),  n.  The  act 
of  interpreting  erroneously  ;  a  mistaken  interpretation. 

Mis'in-ter'pret-er  (-ter'prSt-er),  n.  One  who  inter- 
prets erroneously. 

Mis-Join'  (-join'),  V.  i.     To  join  unfitly  or  improperly. 

Mis-join'der  (-der),  n.  {Law)  An  incorrect  union  of 
parties  or  of  causes  of  action  in  a  procedure,  criminal  or 
civil.  Wharton. 

Mis-]Udge'  (mis-jiij'),?».  t.  &i.  To  judge  erroneously 
or  unjustly ;  to  err  in  judgment ;  to  misconstrue. 

Mls-Judg'ment  (-jtij'ment),  re.  [Written  also  mis- 
judgement.]   A  wrong  or  unjust  judgment. 

Mis-keep'  (-kep'),  v.  t.     To  keep  wrongly.     Chaucer. 

Mis-ken'  (-kSn'),  v.  t.    Not  to  know.     [06s.] 

Mis'kin  (mis'kTn),  n.  [Prob.  for  music  -f-  -kin.] 
{Mus.)  A  little  bagpipe.     [06s.]  Drayton. 

Mis-kln'dle  (mts-kin'd'l),  v.  i.  To  kindle  amiss ;  to 
inflame  to  a  bad  purpose  ;  to  excite  wrongly. 

Mis-know'  (-no'),  v.  t.  To  have  a  mistaken  notion  of 
or  about.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Mls'lac-ta'tion  (mTs'15k-ta'sh5n),  re.  {Med.)  Defect- 
ive flow  or  vitiated  condition  of  the  milk. 

Mis-lay'  (mls-la'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Mislaid  (-lad') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  MisLAYiNG.]  1.  To  lay  in  a  wrong 
place ;  to  ascribe  to  a  wrong  source. 

The  fault  is  generally  mislaid  upon  nature.        Locke. 

2.  To  lay  in  a  place  not  recollected  ;  to  lose. 

The  .  .  .  charter,  indeed,  was  unfortunately  mislaid;  and 
the  prayer  of  their  petition  was  to  obtain  one  of  the  like  import 
In  its  stead.  Hallam. 

Mls-lay'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  mislays. 
Mi'sle  (miz''l),  v.  i.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Misled  (-'Id) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Misling  (-ling).]     [Prop,  mistle,  fr.  mist. 
Cf.  Mistle,  Mizzle.]     To  rain  in  very  fine  drops,  like  a 
thick  mist ;  to  mizzle. 

Mi'sle,  n.  A  fine  rain  ;  a  thick  mist ;  mizzle. 
Mis-lead'  (mis-led'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Misled 
(-ISd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Misleading.]  [AS.  mislSdan. 
See  Mis-,  and  Lead  to  conduct.]  To  lead  into  a  wrong 
way  or  path ;  to  lead  astray  ;  to  guide  into  error ;  to 
cause  to  mistake  ;  to  deceive. 

Trust  not  servants  who  mislead  or  misinform  you.    Bacon. 
To  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveler.  Milton, 

Syn.  —  To  delude ;  deceive.    See  Deceive. 

Mis-lead'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  leads  into  error. 

Mis-lead'ing,  a.     Leading  astray  ;  delusive. 

Mis-learn'  (-lem'),  v.  t.     To  learn  wrongly. 

Mis-led'  (-led'),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Mislead. 

Mis'len  (mTz'ISn  or  mis'-),  re.     See  Maslin. 

Mls'le-toe  (mTz"l-to),  re.     See  Mistletoe. 

Mis-light'  (mis-lif),  V.  t.  To  deceive  or  lead  astray 
with  a  false  light.  Herrick. 

Mis-like'  (-lik'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Misliked 
(-likf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Misliking.]  [AS.  misllcian  to 
displease.  See  Like,  v.]  To  dislike  ;  to  disapprove  of  ; 
to  have  aversion  to ;  as,  to  mislike  a  man. 

Who  may  like  or  mislike  what  he  says.       /.  Taylor. 

Mis-like',  n.    Dislike  ;  disapprobation  ;  aversion. 

Mis-lik'er  (-ITk'er),  re.     One  who  dislikes. 

Mls-lik'ing,  n.    Dislike  ;  aversion. 

Mis'lin  (miz'lTn  or  mis'-),  re.  &  a.     See  Maslln. 

Mis-live'  (mis-lTv'),  v.  i.    To  live  amiss. 

Mis-lodge'  (-18j'),  v.  t.    To  lodge  amiss.    [06s.] 

Mis-luck'  (-liJk'),  re.     Ill  luck  ;  misfortune. 


Mlsly  (mtzlj^),  a.     Raining  in  very  small  drops. 

Mis-make'  (mls-mak'),  v.  t.  To  make  or  form  amiss ; 
to  spoil  in  making.  "  Limping  possibilities  of  mismade 
human  nature."  Mrs.  Browning, 

Mis-man'age  (mis-mSn'aj),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  manage  ill 
or  improperly  ;  as,  to  iiiismanage  public  affairs. 

Mis-man'age-ment  (-ment),  n.  Wrong  or  bad  man- 
agement ;  as,  he  failed  through  mismanagement. 

MlB-man'a-ger  (-S-jer),  re.     One  who  manages  iU. 

Mis-mark'  (-miirk'),  v.  t.    To  mark  wrongly. 

Mis-match'  (-mach')  v.  t.     To  match  unsuitably. 

Mis-mate'  (-mat'),  v.  t.  To  mate  wrongly  or  unsuit- 
ably ;  as,  to  mismate  gloves  or  shoes ;  a  mismated  couple. 

Mis-meas'ure  (-mSzh'iir  ;  135),  v.  t.  To  measure  or 
estimate  incorrectly. 

Mls-meas'ure-ment,  re.     Wrong  measurement. 

Mis-me'ter  (-me'ter),  V.  t.  To  give  the  wrong  meter 
to,  as  to  a  line  of  verse.     [B.]  Chaucer. 

Mis-name'  (-nam'),  v.  t.  To  call  by  the  wrong  name  ;. 
to  give  a  wrong  or  inappropriate  name  to. 

Mis-no'mer  (-no'mer),  re.  [OF.  pref.  mes-  amiss, 
wrong  (L.  minus  less)  -\-  F.  nommer  to  name,  L.  nomi- 
nare,  fr.  nomen  name.  See  Name.]  The  misnaming  of 
a  person  in  a  legal  instrument,  as  in  a  complaint  or  in- 
dictment ;  any  misnaming  of  a  person  or  thing ;  a  wrong 
or  inapplicable  name  or  title. 

Many  of  the  changes,  by  a  great  misnomer,  called  parliamen- 
tary "  reforms."  Burke. 
The  word  "  synonym  "  is  in  fact  a  misnomer.     Whately, 

Mis-no'mer,  v.  t.    To  misname.     [E.] 

Mis-num'ber  (-niim'ber),  V.  t.     To  number  wrongly. 

Mis-nur'ture  (-nfir'tiJr ;  135),  V.  t.  To  nurture  or 
train  wrongly ;  as,  to  misnurtiire  children.         Bp.  Hall. 

Mis'O-be'di-ence  (mls/o-be'dl-ens),  re.  Mistaken  obe- 
dience ;  disobedience.     [06s.]  Milton, 

Mis'oh-serve'  (-ob-zerv'),  v.  i.  To  observe  inaccu- 
rately ;  to  mistake  in  observing.  Locke, 

Mis'Oh-serv'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  misobserves ;  one 
who  fails  to  observe  properly. 

Mi-SOg'a-mist  (mi-sog'a-mTst),  re.  [Gr.  /juaelv  to 
hate  -f-  ya/xos  marriage.]     A  hater  of  marriage. 

Mi-sog'a-my  (-mi^),  re.  [Cf.  F.  misogamie.]  Hatred 
of  marriage. 

Mi-SOg'y-niSt  (mt-sbj'i-nTst),  re.  [Gr.  ju.iaoyvi/T)s,  m- 
coyvi'aios  ;  fi-ia^eiv  to  hate  -j-  yvvri  woman  :  cf.  F.  vriso- 
gyne.]    A  woman  hater.  Fuller, 

Mi-SOg'y-nous  (-ntis),  a.     Hating  women. 

Mi-SOg'y-ny  (-ny  ;  277),  re.  [Gr.  fLiaoyvvCa :  cf.  F. 
misogynie.]    Hatred  of  women.  Johnson. 

Mi-SOl'O-gy  (mi-sQl'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  (i.i.ao\oyia ;  ixiaetv 
to  hate  -J-  A6yo5  discourse.]  Hatred  of  argument  or  dis- 
cussion ;  hatred  of  enlightenment.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

Mis'O-pin'ion,  n.    Wrong  opinion.     [06s.] 

Mis-or'der  (mis-Sr'der),  v.  t.  To  order  ill ;  to  manage 
erroneously ;  to  conduct  badly.     [06s.]  Shak, 

Mis-or'der,  re.  Irregularity ;  disorder.  [06s.]  Camden. 

Mis-or'der-ly,  a.     Irregular  ;  disorderly.     \_Obs.] 

Mis-or'di-na'tion  (-dT-na'shiin),  re.  Wrong  ordination. 

Mis'O-the'ism  (mis'o-the'iz'm),  re.  [Gr.  ixiiniv  to 
hate  -|-  fieds  god.|    Hatred  of  God.     [B.]     Be  Quincey, 

Mis-paint'  (mis-panf),  v.  t.   To  paint  Ul,  or  wrongly. 

Mis-pas'siOU  (-pSsh'iin),  re.  Wrong  passion  or  feel- 
ing.    [06s.] 

Mis-pay' (-pa'),  J).  <.  [Cf.  Appat.]  To  dissatisfy.  [06s.] 

Mis-pell'  (-pel'),  V.  t.,  Mis-pend'  (-pend'),  v.  t,,  etc. 
See  Misspell,  Misspend,  etc. 

Mis-pense'  (-pens'),  re.     See  Missphnse.        Bp.  HalL 

Mis'per-cep'tlon  (mIs'per-sSp'shiin),  re.  Erroneouft 
perception. 

Mis'per-suade'  (-swad'),  v.  l.    To  persuade  amiss. 

Mis'per-sua'sion  (-swa'zhun),  re.  A  false  persuasion ;, 
wrong  notion  or  opinion.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Mis-pick'el  (mis-pik'el),  n.  [G.]  {Min.)  Arsenical 
iron  pyrites ;  arsenopyrite. 

Mis-place'  (mTs-plas'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Misplaced. 
(-plast');^.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Misplacing  (-pla'sTng).]  To 
put  in  a  wrong  place ;  to  set  or  place  on  an  improper  or- 
unworthy  object;  as,  he  misplaced  his  confidence. 

Mls-place'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  misplacing,  or 
the  state  of  being  misplaced. 

Mis-plead'  (-pled'),  v.  i.     To  err  in  pleading. 

Mis-plead'lng,  n.    {Law)  An  error  in  pleading. 

Mis-point'  (-point'),  v.  i.  To  point  improperly ;  to^ 
punctuate  wrongly. 

Mis-pol'i-cy  (-pSl'T-si^),  re.    Wrong  policy  ;  impolicy.. 

Mis-prac'tice  (-prSk'tis),  re.     Wrong  practice. 

Mis-praise'  (-praz'),  v.  t.    To  praise  amiss. 

Mis-print'  (-print'),  v.  t.     To  print  wrong. 

Mis-print',  re.  A  mistake  in  prmting;  a  deviation 
from  the  copy ;  as,  a  book  full  of  misprints. 

Mis-prise'  (-priz'),  ■;;.  t.     See  Misprize.    [06s.]   Shak. 

Mis-prise',  v.  t.  [OF.  mesprise  mistake,  F.  meprise, 
fr.  mespris,  masc,  mesprise,  fem.,  pp.  of  mesprendre  to 
mistake  ;  F.  meprendre  ;  pref.  mes-  avaisa -\- prendre  to- 
td.'ke,  Jj.  prehendere.]    To  mistake.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Mis-prl'sion  (-pnzh'tin),  re.  [LL.  misprisio,  or  OF. 
mesprison,  prop.,  a  mistaking,  but  confused  with  OF. 
mespris  contempt,  F.  mipris.  See  2d  Misprise,  Mis- 
prize, Prison.]  X.  The  act  of  misprising ;  misappre- 
hension; misconception;  mistake.     [Archaic]      Fuller. 

The  misprision  of  this  passage  has  aided  in  fostering  the  delu- 
sive notion.  Hare, 

2.  Neglect ;  undervaluing ;  contempt.     [06s.]     Shak. 

3.  {Law)  A  neglect,  negligence,  or  contempt. 

5^°°  In  its  larger  and  older  sense  it  was  used  to  sig- 
nify "  every  considerable  misdemeanor  which  has  not  a 
certain  name  given  to  it  in  the  law."  '~    Eussell. 

In  a  more  modem  sense  it  is  applied  exclusively  to  two 
offenses :  — 

1.  Misprision  of  treason,  which  is  omission  to  notify^  the 
authorities  of  an  act  of  treason  by  a  person  cognizant 
thereof.  Stephen.  2.  Misprision  of  felony,  which  is  a 
concealment  of  a  felony  by  t  person  cognizant  thereof. 

Stephen.. 
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MISPRIZE 

mis-pilze'  (mis-priz'),  V.  t.  [OF.  mesprisier  to  de- 
spise, F.  mepriser ;  pref.  mes-  amiss,  wrong  (L.  minus 
less)  +  IlL.  preliare  to  prize,  value,  L.  pretium  price. 
Bee  Peioe,  Pbize,  v.'\    To  slight  or  undervalue. 

O,  for  those  vanished  hours,  so  much  misprized  !    HUlhouse. 
I  do  not  blame  them,  madam,  nor  misprize.    Mrs,  Browning. 

Mls'pro-ceed'ing  (mis'pro-sed'ing),  n.  Wrong  or 
irregular  proceeding. 

IHis'pro-f ess'  (-f Ss'),  v.  i.  To  make  a  false  profession ; 
to  make  pretensions  to  skill  which  is  not  possessed. 

Mls'pro-fess',  v.  i.     To  make  a  false  profession  of. 

Mis'pro-nonnce'  (-nouns'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Mispronounced  (-Hounsf ) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  JIispkonodn- 
ClNO  (-noun'siug).]    To  pronounce  incorrectly. 

Mls'pro-nun'cl-a'tlon  (-ntin'si-a'shun  or-shi-a'shun), 
n.    Wrong  or  improper  pronunciation. 

Mis'pre-por'tlon  (-por'shun),  v.  t.  To  give  wrong  pro- 
portions to ;  to  join  without  due  proportion. 

Mls-proud',  a.    Viciously  proud.     [OJ.?.]  Shak. 

MlS-punc'tU-ate  (mis-piSnk'tfi-at ;  135),  v.  t.  To 
punctuate  wrongly  or  incorrectly. 

Mls'quo-ta'tfon  (mis'kwS-ta'shiSn),  re.  Erroneous 
or  inaccurate  quotation. 

Mis-quote'  (mTs-kwof),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  quote  errone- 
ously or  incorrectly.  Shak. 

Bus-raise'  (-raz'),  v.  I.  To  raise  or  excite  unreasona- 
bly.    " Misraised  iuTy."  Bp.  Hall. 

MlS-rate'  (-rat'),  v.  t.    To  rate  erroneously. 

nUs-read'  (-red'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &j>.  p.  Misread  (-rgd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Misreading  (mis-red'ing).]  To  read 
amiss ;  to  misunderstand  in  reading. 

Mls're-celve'  (mis're-sev'),  v.  i.    To  receive  wrongly. 

Wls're-clt'al  (-sit'al),  n.    An  inaccurate  recital. 

Mls're-cite'  (-slf),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  recite  erroneously. 

Mls-reck'on  (mTs-r5k''n),  V.  t.  &  i.  To  reckon 
wrongly ;  to  miscalculate.  Swift. 

Mls-reck'on-lng,  n.    An  erroneous  computation. 

MiS-reCol-lect'  (-rSk'Sl-lSkf),  v.  i.  &  i.  To  have  an 
erroneous  remembrance  of ;  to  suppose  erroneously  that 
one  recollects.  Hitchcock. 

Mls-rec'ol-Iec'tlon  (-ISk'shiin),  n.  Erroneous  or  in- 
accurate recollection. 

Mls're-lorm'  (mTs're-f6rm'),  v.  t.  To  reform  wrongly 
or  imperfectly. 

Mls're-gafd'  (-gard'),  n.  Wrong  understanding  ; 
misconstruction.     \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

Mis-reg'U-late  (mis-rSg'iJ-lat),  v.  t.  To  regulate 
wrongly  or  imperfectly ;  to  fail  to  regulate. 

Mis're-hearse'  (mis're-hers'),  v.  t.  To  rehearse  or 
quote  incorrectly.  Sir  T.  More. 

Mls're-late'  (-laf ),  v.  t.    To  relate  inaccurately. 

nils're-la'Uon  (-la'shiin),  re.  Erroneous  relation  or 
narration.  Abp.  Bramhall. 

mis're-U'gion  (-ITj'tSn),  re.    False  religion.     [i2.] 

Mls're-mem'ber  (-mem'ber),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  mistake  in 
remembering  ;  not  to  remember  correctly.    Sir  T.  More. 

Mls-ren'der  (mTs-rSn'der),  V.  t.  To  render  wrongly ; 
to  translate  or  recite  wrongly.  Boyle. 

Mls're-peat'  (mis're-pef ),  V.  t.  To  repeat  wrongly  ; 
to  give  a  wrong  version  of.  Oov.  Winthrop. 

Mis're-port'  (-porf ),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  report  errone- 
ously ;  to  give  an  incorrect  account  of.  Locke. 

Mis're-port',  re.  An  erroneous  report ;  a  false  or  in- 
correct account  given.  Denham.    South. 

Mis-rep're-sent'  (mTs-r5p're-zent'),  V.  i.  To  repre- 
sent incorrectly  (almost  always,  unfavorably) ;  to  give 
a  false  or  erroneous  representation  of,  either  maliciously, 
ignorantly,  or  carelessly.  Swift. 

Mls-rep're-sent',  v.  i.  To  make  an  incorrect  or  un- 
true representation.  Milton. 

Mls-rep're-sen-ta'tlon  (-zen-ta'shiln),  re.  Untrue  rep- 
resentation ;  false  or  incorrect  statement  or  account ; 
— usually  unfavorable  to  the  thing  represented;  as,  a 
piisrepreseniaiion  of  a  person's  motives.    Sydney  Smith. 

1^°°  In  popular  use,  this  word  often  conveys  the  idea 
of  intentional  untruth. 

Mis-rep're-sent'a-tive  (-zSnUa-tTv),  a.  Tending  to 
convey  a  wrong  impression  ;  misrepresenting. 

Mls-rep're-sent'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  misrepresents. 

Mis're-pute'  (mis're-piit'),  V.  t.  To  have  in  \,rong 
estimation ;  to  repute  or  estimate  erroneously. 

Mts-f  ule'  (mis-rul'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  rule  badly ;  to  mis- 
govern. 

Mis-rule',  re.     1.  The  act,  or  the  result,  of  misruling. 

2.  Disorder  ;  confusion  ;  tumult  from  insubordination. 

Enormous  riot  and  misrule  surveyed.  Fope. 

I   Abbot,  or  Lord,  of  Misrule.  See  under  Abbot,  and  Lord. 

Mls-rul'y  (-rul'J),  a.    Unruly.     [OJj.]        Bp.  Hall. 

Miss  (mis),  re.  /  pi.  Misses  (-sez).  [Contr.  fr.  mis- 
tress.l  1.  A  title  of  courtesy  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a 
girl  or  a  woman  who  has  not  been  married.  See  Mis- 
tress, 5. 

H^T"  There  is  diversity  of  usage  in  the  application  of 
tms  title  to  two  or  more  persons  of  the  same  name.  We 
may  write  either  the  Miss  Browns  or  the  Misses  Brown. 

2.  A  young  unmarried  woman  or  a  girl ;  as,  she  is  a 
miss  of  sixteen. 

Gay  vanity,  with  smiles  and  kisses, 

Was  busy  'mongst  the  maids  and  misses.  Cawthom, 

3.  A  kept  mistress.    See  Mistress,  4.    [06s.]  Evelyn. 

4.  {Card  Playinrj)  In  the  game  of  three-card  loo,  an 
extra  hand,  dealt  on  the  table,  which  may  be  substituted 
for  the  hand  dealt  to  a  player. 

Miss,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Missed  (mist)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Missing.]  [AS.  missan  ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  missen, 
OHG.  missan,  Icel.  missa,  Sw.  misla,  Dan.  miste.  VIOO. 
Bee  Mis-,  pref.]  1.  To  fjiil  of  hitting,  reacliing,  getting, 
finding,  seeing,  hearing,  etc.  ;  as,  to  miss  tlie  mark  one 
shoots  at ;  to  miss  the  train  by  being  late  ;  to  miss  op- 
portunities of  getting  knowledge  ;  to  miss  the  point  or 
meaning  of  something  said. 

When  a  man  miDnpx  liis  great  end,  happipess,  he  will  acknowl- 
edge  he  judged  not  right.  Locke. 
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2.  To  omit  i  to  fail  to  have  or  to  do  ;  to  go  without ; 
to  dispense  with  ;  —  liow  seldom  applied  to  persons. 

She  would  never  miss,  one  day, 

A  walk  60  fine,  a  sight  so  gay.  Prior. 

We  cannot  miss  him  ;  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood.  Shak. 

3.  To  discover  the  absence  or  omission  of ;  to  feel  the 
want  of ;  to  momrn  the  loss  of  ;  to  want.  Shak. 

Neither  missed  we  anything.  .  .  .  Nothing  was  missed  of  all 
that  pertained  unto  him.  i  Sam.  xxv.  15,  21. 

What  by  me  thou  hast  lost,  thou  least  Shalt  miss.     Milton. 
To  mlBS  stays.    (.Naut.)  See  under  Stat. 
Miss  (mf s),  V.  i.    1.  To  fail  to  hit ;  to  fly  wide ;  to 
deviate  from  the  true  direction. 
Men  observe  when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they  miss.  Bacon. 
Flying  bullets  now. 
To  execute  his  rage,  appear  too  slow  ; 
They  miss,  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away.    Waller. 

2.  To  fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find ;  —  with  of. 

Upon  the  least  reflection,  we  can  not  miss  of  them.  Atterimry. 

3.  To  go  wrong  ;  to  err.     [06i.] 
Amongst  the  angels,  a  whole  legion 

Of  wicked  sprites  did  fall  from  happy  bliss  i 
What  wonder  then  if  one,  of  women  all,  did  misst   Spenser. 
4-  To  be  absent,  deficient,  or  wanting.    [06s.]    See 
Missing,  a. 

What  here  shall  miss,  our  toil  shall  strive  to  mend.    Shak. 
Miss,  re.     1.  The  act  of  missing ;  failure  to  hit,  reach, 
find,  obtain,  etc. 

2.  Loss;  want;  felt  absence.    [06s.] 

There  will  be  no  great  mias  of  those  which  are  lost.    Locke. 

3.  Mistake;  error;  fault.  Shak. 
He  did  without  any  great  miss  in  the  hardest  points  of  gram- 
mar.                                                                                    Asckam. 

4.  Harm  from  mistake.     [06s.]  Spenser. 
II  Mis'sa  (mis'sa),  n. ;  pi.  Missffi  (-se).    [LL.    See  1st 

Mass.]    (R.  C.  Ch.)  The  service  or  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

Mis'sal  (-sal),  n.  [LL.  missale,  liber  missalis,  from 
missa  mass :  cf.  F.  missel.  See  1st  Mass.]  The  book 
containing  the  service  of  the  Mass  for  the  entire  year ; 
a  Mass  book. 

Mis'sal,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mass,  or  to  a 
missal  or  Mass  book.  Bp.  Hall. 

Mis-say'  (mis-sa'),  V.  t.    1.  To  say  wrongly. 

2.  To  speak  evil  of ;  to  slander.    [06s.] 

Mis-say';  v.  i.    To  speak  ill.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Mis-seek'  (-sek'),  v.  t.    To  seek  for  wrongly.     [06s.] 

Mis-seem'  (-sem'),  v,  i.  1.  To  make  a  false  appear- 
ance.    lObs.'i 

2.  To  misbecome  ;  to  be  misbecoming.  [06s.]  Spenser. 

Mis'sel  (miz'zel),  re.    Mistletoe.    [06s.] 

Missel  bird.  Missel  thrush  {ZooL),  a  large  European 
thrush  ( Turdus  viscivorus)  which  feeds  on  tlie  berries  of 
the  mistletoe ;  —  called  also  mistletoe  thrush  and  missel. 

Mis'sel-dine  (-dTn),  m.  [See  Mistletoe.]  [Written 
also  misselden.']    The  mistletoe.     [06s.]  Baret. 

Mls'sel-toe  (-to),  re.     See  Mistletoe. 

Mis-sem'blance  (mits-sem'blans),  re.  False  resem- 
blance or  semblance.     [06s.] 

Mis-send'  (-send'),  v.  t.   To  send  amiss  or  incorrectly. 

Mis-serve'  (-serv'),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  serve  unfaithfully. 

Mis-set'  (-sef ),  V.  t.    To  set  or  place  wrongly. 

Mis-shape'  (-shap'),  v.  t.  To  shape  ill ;  to  give  an  ill 
or  unnatural  form  to ;  to  deform.  "  Figures  monstrous 
and  misshaped."  Pope. 

Mis-shap'en  (-shap''n),  a.  Having  a  bad  or  ugly 
form.  "  The  mountains  are  misshapen."  Bentley.  — 
Mis-shap'-en-ly,  adv.  —  Mis-shap'en-ness,  re. 

Mis-sheathed'  (-shethd'),  a.  Sheathed  by  mistake; 
wrongly  sheathed  ;  sheathed  in  a  wrong  place.         Shak. 

MiS-sU'i-cate  (-sif'i-kat),  v.  i.  [LL.  missa  Mass  + 
-^cffre  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See -py.]  To  perform  Mass. 
[06s.]  Milton. 

Mls'Sile  (mis'sTl),  a.  [L.  missUis,  fr.  mittere,  mis- 
sum,  to  cause  to  go,  to  send,  to  throw;  cf.  Lith.  jnesti  to 
throw:  cf.  F.  missile.  Cf.  Admit,  Dismiss,  Mass  the 
religious  service.  Message,  Mission.]  Capable  of  being 
thrown ;  adapted  for  hurling,  or  to  be  projected  from 
the  hand,  or  from  any  instrument  or  engine,  so  as  to 
strike  an  object  at  a  distance. 

We  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the  missile  dart.         Po2:>e. 

Mls'Sile,  re.  [L.  missile.'\  A  weapon  thrown,  or  pro- 
jected or  intended  to  be  projected,  as  a  lance,  an  arrow, 
or  a  bullet. 

Mlss'ing  (mis'ing),  a.  [From  Miss,  v.  i."]  Absent 
from  the  place  where  it  was  expected  to  be  found ;  lost ; 
wanting ;  not  present  when  called  or  looked  for. 

Neither  was  there  aught  missing  unto  them.     1  .Sam.  xxv.  7. 
For  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 
Moses  was  in  the  mount,  and  missing  long.      MUton. 

Mlss'ing-ly,  adv.  With  a  sense  of  loss.  [06s.]  Shak. 
Mis'sion  (mish'iin),  re.  [L.  missio,  fr.  mittere,  mis- 
sum,  to  send  :  cf.  F.  mission.  See  Missile.]  1.  The  act 
of  sending,  or  the  state  of  being  sent ;  a  being  sent  or 
delegated  by  authority,  with  certain  powers  for  trans- 
acting business ;  commission. 

Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 

Made  emulous  missions  *mongst  the  gods  themselves.    SJtak. 

2.  That  with  which  a  messenger  or  agent  is  charged  ; 
an  errand  ;  business  or  duty  on  which  one  is  sent ;  a 
commission. 

How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best 

His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high.  Milton. 

3.  Persons  sent ;  any  number  of  persons  appointed  to 
perform  .any  service ;  a  delegation  ;  an  embassy. 

In  these  ships  there  should  he  a  mission  of  three  of  the  fellows 
or  brethren  of  Solomon's  house.  Bacon. 

4.  An  association  or  organization  of  missionaries ;  a 
station  or  residence  of  missionaries. 

5.  An  orpaniz.ation  for  worship  and  work,  dependent 
on  one  or  more  churches. 

6.  A  course  of  extraordinary  sermons  and  services  at 
a  particular  place  and  time  for  the  special  purpose  of 
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quickening  the  faith  and  zeal  of  the  participants,  and  of 
converting  unbelievers.  Addis  &  Arnold. 

7.  Dismission  ;  discharge  from  service.     [06s.] 

Mission  school,  (a)  A  school  connected  with  a  mission 
and  conducted  by  missionaries.  (6)  A  school  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  children  not  having  regular  church 
privileges. 

Syn.  —  Message  j  errand  ;  commission ;  deputation. 

Mis'sion  (mish'iin),  v.  t.  To  send  on  a  mission. 
[Mostly  used  in  the  form  of  the  past  participle.]    Keats. 

Mis'sion-a-ry  (mTsh'un-S-ry),  re. ;  pi.  Missionaries 
(-riz).  [Cf.  P.  missionnaire.  See  Mission,  re.]  One 
who  is  sent  on  a  mission ;  especially,  one  sent  to  propa^ 
gate  religion.  ■  Swift. 

Missionary  apostolic,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  sent 
by  commission  from  the  pope. 

Mis'sion-a-ry,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  missions ;  as,  a 
missionary  meeting ;  a  missionary  fund. 

Mis'sion-er  (-er),  re.  A  missionary ;  an  envoy ;  one 
who  conducts  a  mission.  See  Mission,  re.,  6.  "Like 
mighty  missioner  you  come."  Bryden. 

Mis'sls  (mis'sis),  re.  A  mistress  ;  a  wife ;  —  so  used 
by  the  illiterate.  G.  Eliot. 

Miss'ish,  a.  Like  a  miss ;  prim ;  affected ;  senti- 
mental. —  Mlss'ish-ness,  re. 

Mis-sit'  (mis-sif),  V.  t.  To  sit  badly  or  imperfectly 
upon ;  to  misbecome.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Mls'sive  (mis'siv),  a.  [See  Missive,  re.]  1.  Specially 
sent ;  intended  or  prepared  to  be  sent ;  as,  a  letter  reiis- 
sive.  .       Ayliffe. 

2.  Missile.   "  The  missive  weapons  fly."  Bryden. 

Letters  missive,  letters  conveying  the  permission,  com- 
mand, or  advice  of  a  superior  authority,  as  a  sovereign. 
They  are  addressed  and  sent  to  some  certain  person  oi 
persons,  and  are  distinguished  from  letters  patent,  which 
are  addressed  to  the  public. 

Mis'sive,  re.     [F.   lettre  missive.    See  Mission,  re.] 

1.  That  which  is  sent ;  a  writing  containing  a  message. 

2.  One  who  is  sent ;  a  messenger.     [06s.]  Shak. 
Mis-sound'  (mis-sound'),  V.  t.    To  sound  wrongly  ;  to 

utter  or  pronounce  incorrectly.  E.  Hall, 

Mis-speak'  (-spek'),  ■;;.  i.    To  err  in  speaking. 

Mis-speak',  v.  i.    To  utter  wrongly. 

Mis-speech'  (-spech'^,  re.     Wrong  speech.     [06s.] 

Mis-spell'  (mis-spel'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Misspelled 
(-speld'),  or  Mjsspelt  (-spelt') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Misspell- 
ing.]    To  spell  incorrectly. 

Mis-spell'ing,  n.     A  wrong  spelling. 

Mis-spend'  (-spend'),  v.  t.  (imp.  &  p.  p.  Misspent 
(-spent') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Misspending.]  To  spend 
amiss  or  for  wrong  purposes ;  to  squander ;  to  waste  ;  as, 
to  misspend  time  or  money.  J.  Philips, 

Mis-spend'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  misspends. 

Mis-spense'  (-spens'),  re.  A  spending  improperly  ;  a 
wasting.     [06s.]  Barrow. 

Mis-spent'  (-spSnf),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Misspend. 

Mis-state'  (-staf),  v.  t.  To  state  wrongly  ;  as,  to  mis- 
state a  question  in  debate.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Mis-State'ment  (-ment),  re.     An  incorrect  statement. 

Mis-Stayed'  (-stad'),  a.  (Naut.)  Having  missed  stays ; 
—  said  of  a  ship. 

Mis-Step',  re.    A  wrong  step ;  an  error  of  conduct. 

Mis-Step',  V.  i.    To  take  a  wrong  step  ;  to  go  astray. 

Mls'SUC-cess'  (mTs'siik-ses'),  re.     Failure.     [06s.] 

Mis'SUg-ges'tion  (-siig-jes'chiin  or  -siid-jes'-),  re. 
Wrong  or  evil  suggestion.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Mis'SUm-ma'tion,  re.     Wrong  summation. 

Mis-swear'  (mis-swar'),  V.  i.    To  swear  falsely. 

Mis'sy  (mis'sj^),  re.    {Min.)  See  Misy. 

Mis'sy,  re.  An  affectionate,  or  contemptuous,  form  of 
miss  ;  a  young  girl ;  a  miss.  —  a.    Like  a  miss,  or  girl. 

Mist  (mist),  re.  [AS.  mist ;  akin  to  D.  &  Sw.  mist, 
Icel.  mistr,  G.  mist  dung,  Goth,  malhstus,  AS.  migan  to 
make  water,  Icel.  miga,  Lith.  migla  mist,  Russ.  mgla,  L. 
mingere,  meiere,  to  make  water,  Gr.  o/jlix^Iv  to  make 
water,  o/ii'xAi?  mist,  Skr.  mih  to  make  water,  n.,  a  mist, 
megha   cloud.     V102.     Cf.    Misle,    Mizzle,    Mixen.] 

1.  Visible  watery  vapor  suspended  in  the  atmosphere, 
at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  fog. 

2.  Coarse,  watery  vapor,  floating  or  falling  in  visible 
particles,  approaching  the  form  of  rain  ;  as,  Scotch  mist. 

3.  Hence,  anything  which  dims  or  darkens,  and  ob- 
scures or  intercepts  vision. 

His  passion  cast  a  7nist  before  his  sense.        Dri/den. 

Mist  flower  (Bot.),  a  composite  plant  (Evvatorium  cee- 
lestinum),  having  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  corymbs  of 
lavender-blue  flowers.  It  is  found  in  the  Western  and 
Southern  United  States. 

Mist,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Misted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Misting.]     To  cloud  ;  to  cover  with  mist ;  to  dim.   Shak. 

Mist,  V.  i.    To  rain  in  very  iiue  drops ;  as,  it  mists. 

Mis-tak'a-ble  (mis-tak'a-b'l),  a.  Liable  to  be  mis- 
taken ;  cnpable  of  being  misconceived.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mis-take'  (-tiik'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  obs.  p.  p.  Mistook 
(-tesk') ;  p.  p.  Mistaken  (-tiik"n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ii.  Mis- 
taking.] [Vrei.  7nis- -\- take:  ci.lce\.  mistaka.']  1.  To 
take  or  choose  wrongly.    [06s.  or  i?.]  '    Shak. 

2.  To  take  in  a  wrong  sense  ;  to  misunderstand,  mis- 
apprehend, or  misconceive ;  as,  to  mistake  a  remark  ;  to 
mistake  one's  meaning.  Locke. 

My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook.  fhak. 

3.  To  substitute  erroneously  in  thought  or  perception  ; 
as,  to  m  istake  one  person  for  another. 

A  man  niuy  mistake  the  love  of  virtue  for  the  practice  of  it. 

.Tohnson. 

4.  To  have  a  wrong  idea  of  in  respect  of  character, 
qualities,  etc. ;  to  misjudge. 

Jfistake  mc  not  so  much, 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous.  F/iak. 

Mis-take',  v.  i.  To  err  in  knowledge,  perception,  opin- 
ion, or  judgment ;  to  commit  an  nuintentional  error. 

Servants  mistake,  and  soinctiines  occasion  misunderstanding 
among  friends.  Sii'ift. 
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Mis-take'  (mts-tak'),  n.  1.  An  apprehending  wrong- 
ly ;  a  misconception  ;  a  misunderstanding ;  a  fault  in 
opinion  or  judgment ;  an  unintentional  error  of  conduct. 

Infallibility  is  an  absolute  security  of  the  understanding  from 
all  possibility  of  mistake.  Tillotson. 

2.  (Law)  Misconception,  error,  which  when  non-neg- 
ligent may  be  ground  for  rescinding  a  contract,  or  for 
refusing  to  perform  it. 

No  mistake,  surely;  without  fail;  as,  it  will  happen  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  no  mislake.    [Low] 

Syn.  — Blunder;  error;  bull.    See  Blunder. 

Mls-tak'en  (-tak"n),^.  a.  1.  Being  in  error;  judg- 
ing wrongly ;  having  a  wrong  opinion  or  a  misconception  ; 
as,  a  mistaken  man  ;  he  is  mistaken. 

2.  Erroneous  ;  wrong  ;  as,  a  mistaken  notion. 

MIs-tak'en-ly,  adv.    By  mistake.  Goldsmith. 

MiS-tak'en-ness,  n.     Erroneousness. 

Blls-tak'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  mistakes. 

Well  meaning  ignorance  of  some  mistakers.    Bp.  Hall, 

Mis-tak'ing,  n.    An.  error  ;  a  mistake.  Shak. 

Mis-tak'ing-ly,  adv.     Erroneously. 

niis-taught'  (mis-taf),  a.  [See  Misteach.]  Wrongly 
taught ;  as,  a  niistaug'ht  youth.  L' Estrange. 

WlS-teach'  (-tech'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  MiSTACGHT 
(-taf) ;  p.pr.  &vb.  n.  Misteaching.]  [AS.  mistxcan.2 
To  teach  wrongly ;  to  instruct  erroneously. 

Mls-tell'  (-tSl'),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  MisTOLD  (-told') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  MisTELLiNG.]     To  tell  erroneously. 

MlS-tem'per  (-tSm'per),  v.  t.     To  temper  ill ;  to  dis- 
order ;  as,  to  mistemper  one's  head.  Warner. 
This  inundation  of  mistempered  humor.  Shak. 

KUs'ter  (mts'ter),  n.    [See  Master,  and  cf.  Mistkess.] 

A  title  of   courtesy  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  man  or 

youth.    It  is  usually  written  in  the  abbreviated  form  Mr. 

To  call  your  name,  inquire  your  where, 

Or  what  you  think  of  Mister  Some-one's  book, 

Or  Mister  Other's  marriage  or  decease.    Mrs.  Browning. 

Mls'ter,  V.  t.  To  address  or  mention  by  the  title  Mr. ; 
as,  he  mistered  me  in  a  formal  way.     [Colloq.'] 

Mis'ter,  n.  [OF.  mestier  trade,  office,  ministry,  need, 
F.  metier  trade,  fr.  L.  ininisterium  service,  office,  min- 
istry. See  Ministry,  Mystekt  trade.]  [Written  also 
mester-l     1.  A  trade,  art,  or  occupation.     \_Obs.'] 

In  youth  he  learned  had  a  good  mester.      Chaucer. 

2.  Manner;  kind;  sort.     [OJi.]  Spenser. 

But  telleth  me  what  mester  men  ye  be.       Chaucer. 

3.  Need;  necessity.     [06s.]  Mom.  of  B. 
ItUs'ter,  V.  i.    To  be  needful  or  of  use.     [Ofts.] 

As  for  my  name,  it  mistereth  not  to  tell.        Spetiser. 

Mis-term'  (mis-term'),  v.  i.  To  call  by  a  wrong  name  ; 
to  miscall.  Shak. 

Mis'ter-y  (mis'ter-i^),  re.     See  Mtsteet,  a  trade. 

Mist'ful  (mist'ful),  a.   Clouded  with,  or  as  with,  mist. 

Mis-think'  (mis-think'),  v.  i.  [See  Think.]  To  think 
wrongly.     [Ote.]     '^  Adam  misthoiight  of  hei."    Milton. 

Mis-think',  v.  t.  To  have  erroneous  thoughts  or 
judgment  of ;  to  think  ill  of.     [OSs.]  Shak. 

Mis-thought'  (-that'),  re.  Erroneous  thought ;  mis- 
taken opinion ;  error.     [06i.]  Spenser. 

Mis-thrive'  (-thriv'),  v.  i.  To  thrive  poorly  ;  to  be 
not  thrifty  or  prosperous.     [Ofo.] 

MiS-throW  (-thro'),  V.  t.     To  throw  wrongly. 

Mis'tiC  (mis'tik^,  )  re.    [Sp.  mistico.']   A  kind  of  small 

MlS'tl-CO  (-ti-ko),  j  sailing  vessel  used  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  rigged  partly  like  a  xebec,  and  partly 
like  a  felucca. 

Mis-tide'  (mis-tid'),  V.  i.  [AS.  mistldan.  See  Tide.] 
To  happen  or  come  to  pass  unfortunately ;  also,  to  suiter 
evil  fortune.     [  06^.  1 

II  MiS'ti'glls'  (mes'te'gre'),  II  Mls'tl'gri',  re.  [F.  mis- 
iigri.']  A  variety  of  the  game  of  poker  in  which  the  joker 
is  used,  and  called  mistigris  or  mistigri. 

Mlst'i-head  (mist'T-hSd),  re.     Mistiness.     [Ofo.] 

MiSt'i-ly,  adv.     With  mist ;  darkly ;  obscurely. 

Mis-time'  (mTs-tim'),  v.  t.  [AS.  mistlmian  to  turn 
out  ill.]     To  time  wrongly ;  not  to  adapt  to  the  time. 

MiSt'i-ness  (mf  st'T-ngs),  re.    State  of  being  misty. 

MiS'tion  (mis'chiin),  re.  [L.  mistio,  mixtio.  See  Mix, 
and  cf.  Mixtion.]    Mixture.     [06s.] 

MlS-ti'tle  (mis-ti't'l),  V.  t.     To  call  by  a  wrong  title. 

Mis'tle  (miz''l),  V.  i.  [Eng.  mist.  See  Misle,  and 
Mizzle.]     To  fall  in  very  fine  drops,  as  rain. 

Mis'tle-toe  (miz"l-to),  re.  [AS.  misteltan  ;  mistel  mis- 
tletoe +  tan  twig.  AS.  mistel 
is  akin  to  D.,  G.,  Dan.,  &  Sw. 
mistel,  OHG.  mistil,  Icel.  mis- 
tilteinn ;  and  AS.  tixn  to  D. 
teen,  OHG.  zein,  Icel.  teinn, 
Goth,  tains.  Cf.  Missel.] 
{Bot.)  A  parasitic  evergreen 
plant  of  Europe  (Viscum  al- 
bum), bearing  a  glutinous 
fruit.  When  found  upon  the 
oak,  where  it  is  rare,  it  was  an 
object  of  superstitious  regard 
among  the  Druids.  A  bird 
lime  is  prepared  from  its  fruit. 
[Written  also  misleioe,  missel- 
toe,  and  misileto.'] 

lAndley.    Loudon.     Mistletoe  (FisramaJtem). 

11^°"  The  mistletoe  of  the  United  States  is  Phoraden- 
dron  flavescens,  having  broader  leaves  than  the  European 
kind.  In  different  regions  various  similar  plants  are 
called  by  this  name. 

II  MlS'tO-nusk  (mis'to-niisk),  re.      [From  the  Indian 
name.]    (^oo?.)  The  American  badger. 
Mis-took'  (mTs-t56k'),  imp.  &  obs.  p.  p.  of  Mistake. 
Mls'tra-di'tion  (mTs'tra-dish'un),  re.     A  wrong  tradi- 
tion.    "  Monsters  of  mistradition."  Tennyson. 
Mis-train'  (mis-tran'),  V.  t.     To  train  amiss. 
Mis'tral  (mis'tral),  n.     [P.,  fr.  Provengal.]   A  violent 
and  cold  northwest  wind  experienced  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean provinces  of  France,  etc. 


MiS'trans-late'  (mts'trSus-laf),  v.  t.  To  translate 
erroneously. 

Mis'trans-la'tion  (-la'shiin),  re.     Wrong  translation. 

Mis'trans-port'  (-port'),  v.  t.  To  carry  away  or  mis- 
lead wrongfully,  as  by  passion.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Mis-tread'ing  (mis-tred'ing),  re.  Misstep;  misbe- 
havior.   "To  punish  my  TOtrfreadm^s."  Shak. 

Mis-treat'  (-tret'),  v.  t.    To  treat  amiss  ;   to  abuse. 

MiS-treat'ment  (-ment),  re.     Wrong  treatment. 

Mis'tress  (mis'trSs),  re.  [OE.  maisiress,  OF.  mais- 
iresse,  F.  maiiresse,  LL.  magistrissa,  for  L.  magisira, 
fern,  of  magister.  See  Master,  Mister,  and  cf.  Miss  a 
young  woman.]  1.  A  woman  having  power,  authority, 
or  ownership ;  a  woman  who  exercises  authority,  is  chief, 
etc. ;  the  female  head  of  a  family,  a  school,  etc. 

The  late  queen's  gentlewoman  !  a  knight's  daughter  I 

To  be  her  mistress'  mistress  I  Shak. 

2.  A  woman  well  skilled  in  anything,  or  having  the 
mastery  over  it. 

A  letter  desires  all  young  wives  to  make  themselves  mistresses 
of  Wingate'e  Arithmetic.  Addison. 

3.  A  woman  regarded  with  love  and  devotion ;  she 
who  has  command  over  one's  heart ;  a  beloved  object ;  a 
sweetheart.     [Poetic']  Clarendon. 

4.  A  woman  filling  the  place,  but  without  the  rights, 
of  a  wife ;  a  concubine  ;  a  loose  woman  with  whom  one 
consorts  habitually.  Spectator. 

6.  A  title  of  courtesy  formerly  prefixed  to  the  name 
of  a  woman,  married  or  unmarried,  but  now  superseded 
by  the  contracted  forms,  3Irs.,  for  a  married,  and  Miss, 
for  an  unmarried,  woman. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul).  Cowper. 

6.  A  married  woman ;  a  wife.     [Scot.'] 

Several  of  the  neighboring  mistresses  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness the  event  of  this  memorable  evening.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

7.  The  old  name  of  the  jack  at  bowls.       Beau.  &  Fl. 
To  be  one's  own  mistress,  to  be  exempt  from  control  by 

another  person. 

Mis'tress,  v.  i.  To  wait  upon  a  mistress ;  to  be 
courting.     [06s.]  Donne. 

Mis'tress-slllp,  re.     1.  Female  rule  or  dominion. 

2.  Ladyship,  a  style  of  address ;  —  with  the  personal 
pronoun.     [06s.]  Massinger. 

Mis-tri'al  (mis-tri'al),  re.  (Law)  A  false  or  errone- 
ous trial ;  a  trial  which  has  no  result. 

Mis-trist' (-trTst'),i).  <•  To  mistrust.   [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

MiS-tro'W'  (-tro'),  V.  i.    To  think  wrongly.     [06s.] 

Mis-trust'  (-triist'),  re.  Want  of  confidence  or  trust ; 
suspicion;  distrust.  Milton. 

Mis-trust',  V.  t.     1.  To  regard  with  jealousy  or  sus- 
picion ;  to  suspect ;  to  doubt  the  integrity  of ;  to  distrust. 
I  wiU  never  mistrust  my  wife  again.  Shak. 

2.  To  forebode  as  near,  or  likely  to  occur ;  to  surmise. 
By  a  divine  instinct,  men's  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  dangers.  Shak. 

Mis-trust'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  mistrusts. 

MiS-trust'ful  (-ful))  I!-  Having  or  causing  mistrust, 
suspicions,  or  forebodings. 

Their  Hght  blown  out  in  some  misti'ustful  wood.     Shak. 

— IKfls-trust'ful-iy,  adv.  —  Mis-trust'ful-ness,  re. 

Mls-trust'ing-ly,  adv.    With  distrust  or  suspicion. 

MiS-trust'leSS,  a.     Having  no  mistrust  or  suspicion. 
The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face.     Goldsmith. 

Mis-tune'  (-tun'),  V.  t.     To  tune  wrongly. 

II  Mis-tu'ra  (-tu'ra),  re.  [L.  See  Mixture.]  {Med.) 
(a)  A  mingled  compound  in  which  different  ingredients 
are  contained  in  a  liquid  state ;  a  mixture.  See  Mixture, 
re.,  4.  (6)  Sometimes,  a  liquid  medicine  containing  very 
active  substances,  and  which  can  only  be  administered 
by  drops.     Dunglison. 

Mis-turn'  (-tOrn'),  v.  t.    To  turn  amiss ;  to  pervert. 

Mis-tu'tor  (-tu'ter),  V.  t.     To  instruct  amiss. 

Mist'y  (mist'y),  a.  [Compar.  Mistiee  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Mistiest.]  [AS.  misiig.  See  Mist.  In  some  senses 
misty  has  been  confused  vrith  mystic.]  1.  Accompanied 
with  mist ;  characterized  by  the  presence  of  mist ;  ob- 
scured by,  or  overspread  with,  mist ;  as,  misty  weather  ; 
misty  mountains ;  a  misty  atmosphere. 

2.  Obscured  as  if  by  mist ;  dim ;  obscure ;  clouded ; 
as,  misty  sight. 

The  more  I  muse  therein  [theologyj, 

The  mistier  it  seemeth.  riers  Plowman. 

Mis-un'der-Stand'  (mTs-un'der-stSnd'),  v.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Misunderstood  (-st66d') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Misun- 
derstanding.] To  misconceive ;  to  mistake  ;  to  miscom- 
prehend ;  to  take  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Mis-un'der-Stand'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  misunder- 
stands. Sir  T.  More. 

Mis-un'der-Stand'lng,  re.  1.  Mistake  of  the  mean- 
ing; error;  misconception.  Bacon. 

2.  Disagreement ;  difference  of  opinion  ;  dissension  ; 
quarrel.     "  J/isaretiersilarerftresrs  among  friends. "    Swift. 

II  Mi'SU-ra'tO  (me'soo-ra'to),  a.  [It.]  {Mus.)  Meas- 
ured ;  —  a  direction  to  perform  a  passage  in  strict  or 
measured  time. 

Mis-us'age  (mis-uz'Sj ;  48),  re.  [Cf.  P.  m.esusage.] 
Bad  treatment ;  abuse.  Spenser. 

Mis-use'  (-uz'),  V.  t.     [F.  misuser.    See  Mis-,  prefix 

from  French,  and  Use.]     1.  To  treat  or  use  improperly ; 

to  use  to  a  bad  purpose ;  to  misapply  ;  as,  to  misuse 

one's  talents.  South. 

The  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine.  Milton. 

2.  To  abuse ;  to  treat  ill. 

O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a  block.    Shak. 

gyn.  —  To  maltreat ;  abuse ;  misemploy  ;  misapply. 

Mis-use'  (mis-US'),  re.  1.  Wrong  use;  misapplica- 
tion ;  erroneous  or  improper  use. 

Words  little  suspected  for  any  such  misuse.        Locke. 

2.  Violence,  or  its  effects.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Mis-use'ment  (-iiz'ment),  n.    Misuse.    [06s.] 

MiS-US'er  (-iiz'er),  re.  1.  One  who  misuses.  "  Wretch- 
ed misusers  of  language."  Coleridge. 


2.  {Law)  Unlawful  use  of  a  right ;  use  in  excess  of,  or 
varying  from,  one's  right.  Bouvier. 

Mis-Val'ue  (mis-vSl'u),  v.  t.  To  value  wrongly  or  too 
little  ;  to  undervalue. 

But  for  I  am  so  young,  I  dread  my  work 

Wot  be  misvalued  botli  of  old  and  young.      TV.  Browne. 

Mis-vouch'  (-vouch'),  V.  t.     To  vouch  falsely. 

Mis-wan'der  (-won'der),  v.  i.  To  wander  in  a  wrong 
path;  to  stray;  to  go  astray.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Mis-way'  (-wa'),  re.     A  wrong  way.   [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Mis-wear'  (-wSr'),  v.  t.    To  wear  ill.    [06s.]    Bacon, 

Mis-wed'  (-wed'),  v.  t.    To  wed  improperly. 

Mis-ween'  (-wen'),  v.  i.  To  ween  amiss ;  to  misjudge  ; 
to  distrust ;  to  be  mistaken.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Mis-wend'  (-wend'),  v.  i.  To  go  wrong ;  to  go  astray. 
[06s.]     "  The  world  is  misweni."  Gower. 

Mis-word'  (-wfird'),  v.  t.  To  word  wrongly ;  as,  to 
misword  a  message,  or  a  sentence. 

Mis-word',  re.  A  word  wrongly  spoken ;  a  cross 
word.     [06s.]  Sylvester.    Breton. 

Mls-Wor'ship  (-wfir'ship),  re.     Wrong  or  false  wor- 
ship ;  mistaken  practices  in  religion.         •         Bp.  Hall. 
Such  hideous  jungle  of  misworships.  Carlyle. 

MiS-WOr'ship,  v.  t.    To  worship  wrongly.    Bp.  Hall. 

Mis-wor'ship-er  (-er),  re.    One  who  worships  wrongly. 

Mis-write'  (-rif),  v.  t.     To  write  incorrectly. 

Mis-wrought'  (-rat'),  a.     Badly  wrought.        Bacon, 

Mi'sy  (mi'sy),  re.  "[Cf.  li.  misy  a  mineral,  perh.  cop- 
peras, 6r.  ;u.tVu.]  (Min.)  An  impure  yellow  sulphate  of 
iron  ;  yellow  copperas  or  copiapite. 

Mis-yoke'  (mTs-yok'),  v.  t.     To  yoke  improperly. 

Mis-zeal'OUS  (-zSl'tis),  a.  Mistakenly  zealous.   [06s.] 

Mite  (mit),  re.  [AS.  mite  mite  (in  sense  1) ;  akin  to 
LG.  mite,  D.  mijt,  G.  miete,  OHG.  miza;  cf.  Goth. 
maitan  to  cut.]  1.  {Zo'ol.)  A  minute  arachnid,  of  the 
order  Acarina,  of  which  there  are  many  species  ;  as,  the 
cheese  mite,  sugar  mite,  harvest  mite,  etc.   See  Acarina. 

2.  [D.  mijt;  prob.  the  same  word.]  A  small  coin 
formerly  circulated  in  England,  rated  at  about  a  third  of 
a  farthing.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  small  coin 
used  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

Two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing.       Mark  xii.42. 

3.  A  small  weight ;  one  twentieth  of  a  grain. 

4.  Anything  very  small ;  a  minute 
object ;  a  very  little  quantity  or  par- 
ticle. 

For  in  eifect  they  be  not  worth  a  myte. 
Chaucer. 

Ml'ter  )  (mi'ter),  re.   [P.  mitre,  tc. 

Mi'tre  I  L.  milra  headband,  tur- 
ban, Gr.  /niVpa.]  1.  A  covering  for 
the  head,  worn  on  solemn  occasions  ' 
by  church  dignitaries.  It  has  been 
made  in  many  forms,  the  present 
form  being  a  lofty  cap  with  two 
points  or  peaks.  Fairholt. 

2.  The  surface  forming  the  beveled  end  or  edge  of  a 
piece  where  a  miter  joint  , 
is  made ;  also,  a  joint 
formed  or  a  junction  ef- 
fected by  two  beveled 
ends  or  edges;  a  miter 
joint. 

3.  {Numis.)  A  sort  of 
base  money  or  coin. 

Miter  box  (Carp.  &  Print.),  an  apparatus  for  guiding  a 
handsaw  at  the  proper  angle  in  making 
a  miter  joint ;  esp. ,  a  wooden  or  metal 
trough  with  vertical  kerfs  in  its  upright 
sides,  for  guides.  — Miter  dovetail  (Carp.), 
a  kind  of  dovetail  for  a  miter  joint  in 
which  there  is  only  one  joint  line  visible, 
and  that  at  the  angle.  —  Miter  gauge 
( Carp.),  a  gauge  for  determining  the  angle 
of  a  miter.  —  Miter  joint,  a  joint  formed 
by  pieces  matched  and  united  upon  a  hne 
bisecting  the  angle  of  junction,  as  by  the 
beveled  ends  of  two  pieces  of  molding  or 
brass  rule,  etc.  The  term  is  used  espe- 
cially when  the  pieces  form  a  right  angle. 

See    Miter,    2.  —  Miter 

shell  (Zo'ol.),  any  one  of 

numerous  species  of  ma- 
rine  vmivalve   shells   of 

the  genus  Mitra.  —  Miter 

square   (Carp.),    a  bevel 

with  an  immovable  arm 

at  an  angle  of  45°,  for 

striking    lines   on    stuff 

to  be   mitered;    also,  a 

square  with  an  arm  ad- 
justable to  any  angle.  — 

Miter  wheels,  a  pair   of 

bevel  gears,  of  equal  di- 
ameter, adapted  for  working  together, 
usually  with  their  axes  at  right  angles. 

t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mitered  (-terd)  or  Mi- 
tred ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mitering  (-ter-ing) 


The  Pope's  Miter. 


Miter  Joints. 


Miter  Wheels. 


Miter  Shell 
(Mitra  episco- 
palis).    (X) 


Mi'ter,  1 
Mi'tre,  I 

or  Mitring  (-tring).]  1.  To  place  a  miter  upon ;  to  adorn 
with  a  miter.     ' '  Mitered  locks. "  Milton. 

2.  To  match  together,  as  two  pieces  of  molding  oi 
brass  rule  on  a  line  bisecting  the  angle  of  junction ;  to 
bevel  the  ends  or  edges  of,  for  the  purpose  of  matching 
together  at  an  angle. 

Mi'ter,  )  v.  i.    To  meet  and  match  together,  as  two 

Mi'tre,  )  pieces  of  molding,  on  a  line  bisecting  the 
angle  of  junction. 

Mi'ter-wort'  (mi'ter-wflrf),  re.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  Mitella,  —  slender,  perennial  herbs  with  a  pod 
slightly  resembling  a  bishop's  miter ;  bishop's  cap. 

False  miterwort,  a  white-iiowered  perennial  herb  of  the 
United  States  (Tiarella  cardi folia). 

Mith'ic  fmTth'ik),  a.     See  Mtthic. 

II  Mi'thras  (mi'thras),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  UWpat.]  The 
sun  god  of  the  Persians. 

Mlth'ri-date   (mtth'rT-dat),  n.     (Med.)   An  antidote 


ale,   senate,    care,   am,    arm,    ask,   finol,   a^  >    ^ve,   event,    6nd,   fern,    recent ;    Ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    6rb,    odd ; 
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against  poison,  or  a  composition  in  form  of  an  electuary, 
supposed  to  serre  either  as  a  remedy  or  a  preservative 
against  poison  ;  an  alexipharmic  ;  —  so  called  from  King 
Mithridates,  its  reputed  inventor. 

[Love  is]  a  drop  of  the  true  elixir  ;  no  mithridate  bo  effectual 
against  the  iufection  of  vice.  Southey. 

nilth'rl-dat'lc  (mlth'ri-dat'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  King  Mithridates,  or  to  a  mithridate. 

Mlt'1-ga-ble  (mit'I-ga-b'l),  a.  Admitting  of  mitiga- 
tion ;  that  may  be  mitigated. 

IHit'i-gant  (-gant),  a.  [L.  mitigans,  p.  pr.  of  mili- 
gare.  See  Mitioate.]  Tending  to  mitigate ;  mitiga- 
ting ;  lenitive.  Johnson. 

Mlt'l-gate  (-gat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mitigated 
(-ga'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mitigating.]  [L.  miiigaius, 
p.  p.  of  mitigare  to  soften,  mitigate ;  mitis  mild,  soft  -f 
the  root  of  agere  to  do,  drive.]  1.  To  make  less  severe, 
intense,  harsh,  rigorous,  painful,  etc. ;  to  soften ;  to  mel- 
iorate ;  to  alleviate  ;  to  diminish ;  to  lessen ;  as,  to  miti- 
gate heat  or  cold  ;  to  mitigate  grief. 

2.  To  make  mild  and  accessible ;  to  mollify;  —  applied 
to  persons.     [06s.] 

This  opinion  .  .  .  mitigated  kings  into  companions.    Burl-e. 

Syn.  —  To  alleviate  ;  assuage ;  allay.    See  Alleviate. 

Mlt'l-ga'tion  (-ga'shtin),  n.  [OE.  mitigacioun,  F. 
mitigation,  fr.  L.  mitigatio.)  The  act  of  mitigating,  or 
the  state  of  being  mitigated ;  abatement  or  diminution 
of  anything  painful,  harsh,  severe,  afflictive,  or  calami- 
tous ;  as,  the  mitigation  of  pain,  grief,  rigor,  severity, 
punishment,  or  penalty. 

Syn.  —  Alleviation ;  abatement ;  relief. 

Mit'i-ga-tive  (mTt'i-ga-tTv),  a.  [L.  mitigativus  :  cf. 
F.  mitigatif.']     Tending  to  mitigate  ;  alleviating. 

Mit'i-ga'tor  (-ga'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
mitigates. 

Mlt'1-ga-tO-ry  (-ga-to-ry),  a.  Tending  to  mitigate  or 
alleviate ;  mitigative. 

Mit'Ing  (mit'ing),  n.  [From  Mite.]  A  little  one;  — 
used  as  a  term  of  endearment.     [06s.]  Skelton. 

Ml'tome  (mi'tom),  n.  [Gr.  /aiTos  a  thread.]  (Biol.) 
The  denser  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell. 

II  Ml-to'sls  (mt-to'sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fitVot  a 
thread.]    (Biol.)  See  Kakyokinesis. 

II  mi'trallle'  (me'tra'y'),  n.  [F.  See  MiTUAiLLEnB.] 
Shot  or  bits  of  iron  used  sometimes  in  loading  cannon. 

II  Mi'tra'Uleur'  (me'tra'yer'),  n.  [P.]  {3Iil.)  One 
who  serves  a  mitrailleuse. 

II  Mi'tra'lUeuse'  (me'tra'yez'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  mitrailler 
to  fire  grapeshot,  fr.  mitraiUe  old  iron,  grapeshot,  dim. 
of  OF.  mite  a  mite.]  (Mil.)  A  breech-loading  machine 
gun  consisting  of  a  number  of  barrels  fitted  together,  so 
arranged  that  the  barrels  can  be  fired  simultaneously,  or 
successively,  and  rapidly. 

Ml'tral  (mi'tral),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mitral.  See  Mitek.] 
Pertaining  to  a  miter  ;  resembling  a  miter  ;  as,  the  mi- 
tral  valves  between  the  left  auricle  and  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart. 

Mi'tre  (mi'ter),  n.  &  v.    See  Miter. 

Mlt'ri-form  (mTt'ri-f8rm  ;  277),  a.  [Miter  +  -form  : 
cf.  F.  mitriforme.']  Having  the  form  of  a  miter,  or  a 
peaked  cap  ;  as,  a  Tnllrijorm  calyptra.  Gray. 

Mitt  (mit),  n.  [Abbrev.  fr.  mitten.']  A  mitten  ;  also, 
a  covering  for  the  wrist  and  hand  and  not  for  the  fingers. 

Mlt'ten  (mif  tgn  ;  277),  n.  [OE.  mitaine,  meteyn,  F. 
mitaine,  perh.  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Ir.  miotog,  Gael.  7ni- 
olag,  It.  &  Gael,  mutan  a  muff,  a  thick  glove.    Cf.  Mitt.] 

1.  A  covering  for  the  hand,  worn  to  defend  it  from 
cold  or  injury.  It  differs  from  a  glove  in  not  having  a 
separate  sheath  for  each  finger.  Chaucer, 

2.  A  cover  for  the  wrist  and  forearm. 

To  give  the  mitten  to,  to  dismiss  as  a  lover ;  to  reject 
the  suit  of.  [Colloq.]  —  To  handle  without  mittene,  to 
treat  roughly  ;  to  handle  without  gloves.    [Colloq.] 

Mlt'tened  (-tSnd),  a.  Covered  with  a  mitten  or  mit- 
tens.    "Jftttereed  hands."  Whittier. 

Mit'tent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  mittens,  p.  pr.  of  mittere  to 
sendj  •  Sending  forth  ;  emitting.     [06s.]  Wiseman. 

II  Mlt'ti-mus  (-ti-mus),  re.  [L. ,  we  send,  f r.  mittere 
to  send.]  (Law)  (a)  A  precept  or  warrant  granted  by  a 
justice  for  committing  to  prison  a  party  charged  with 
crime ;  a  warrant  of  commitment  to  prison,  Burrill. 
(6)  A  writ  for  removing  records  from  one  coiurt  to  an- 
other.   Brande  <Se  C. 

Mlt'tler's  green'  (mit'tlerz  gren').  (Chem.)  A  pig- 
ment of  a  fine  green  color,  the  chief  constituent  of  which 
is  oxide  of  chromium. 

Mit'ty  (mtt'ty),  re.    The  stormy  petrel.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Mi'tU  (mi'tu),  n.  [Braz.  mitu poranga.]  (Zo'dl.)  A 
South  American  curassow  of  the  genus  Mitua. 

Mlt'y  (mit'^),  a.  [From  Mite.]  Having,  or  abound- 
ing with,  mites.  Smart. 

Mix  (mlks),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mixed  (mikst)  (less 
properly  MiXT) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mixing.]  [AS.  miscan; 
akin  to  OHG.  misken,  G.  mischen,  Russ.  mieshate,  "W. 
mysgu,  Gael,  measg,  L.  miscere,  mixtum,  Gr.  ;u,io-y«v, 
MiTTOVai,  Skr.  mifra  mixed.  The  English  word  has  been 
influenced  by  L.  miscere,  milium  (cf.  Mixture),  and 
even  the  AS.  miscan  may  have  been  borrowed  fr.  L. 
miscere.  Cf.  Admix,  Mash  to  bruise.  Meddle.]  1.  To 
cause  a  promiscuous  interpenetration  of  the  parts  of,  as 
of  two  or  more  substances  with  each  other,  or  of  one  sub- 
stance with  others ;  to  unite  or  blend  into  one  mass  or 
compound,  as  by  stirring  together  ;  to  mingle  ;  to  blend  ; 
as,  to  mix  flour  and  salt ;  to  mix  wines. 

Fair  persuasions  mixer/  with  sugared  words.        Shak. 

2.  To  unite  with  in  company  ;  to  join  ;  to  associate. 
Ephraim,  he  hath  mixed  himself  among  the  people.  Hos.  vii.  8. 

3.  To  form  by  mingling ;  to  produce  by  the  stirring 
together  of  mgredienta ;  to  compound  of  different  parts. 

Hast  thou  no  poison  mixed  f  Shak. 

I  have  chosen  an  argument  mixed  of  religious  and  civil  con- 

"deratlons.  Bacon. 


Mix  (mtks),  V.  i.    1.  To  become  united  into  a  com- 
pound ;  to  be  blended  promiscuously  together. 
2.  To  associate  ;  to  mingle. 

He  had  mixed 
Again  in  fancied  safety  with  his  kind.  Byron. 

Mlx'a-We  (mTks'a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  mixed. 

Mixed  (mIkst),  a.  Formed  by  mixing ;  united ; 
mingled  ;  blended.     See  Mix,  v.  i.  &  i. 

Mixed  action  (Law),  a  suit  combining  the  properties  of 
a  real  and  a  personal  action.  —Mixed  angle,  a  mixtilineal 
angle.  —  Mixed  fabric,  a  textile  fabric  composed  of  two  or 
more  kinds  of  fiber,  as  a  poplin.  —  Mixed  marriage,  a  mar- 
riage between  persons  of  different  races  or  religious ;  spe- 
cifically, one  between  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant. 
—  Mixed  number,  a  whole  number  and  a  fraction  taken 
together.  —  Mixed  train,  a  raUwav  train  containing  both 
passenger  and  freight  cars.  —Mixed  voices  (Mus.),  voices  of 
both  males  and  females  united  in  the  same  performance. 

Mlx'ed-ly  (miks'Sd-ly  or  mikstlj),  adv.  In  a  mixed 
or  mingled  manner. 

Mix'en  (mTk8''n),  n.  [AS.  mixen,  myxen,  fr.  meohx, 
meox,  dmig,  fUth ;  akin  to  E.  mist.  See  Mist.]  A  com- 
post heap ;  a  dunghill.  Chaucer.     Tennyson. 

Mix'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  mixes. 

Mix-Og'a-mous  (mlks-Sg'a-miis),  a.  [Gr.  /iiftt  a 
mixing  -f-  -yaMOS  marriage.]  (Zo'dl.)  Pairing  with  sev- 
eral males ;  —  said  of  certain  fishes  of  which  several 
males  accompany  each  female  during  spawning. 

Mix'0-lyd'i-an  mode'  (mtks'o-lTd't-an  mod').  [Gr. 
/uifis  a  mixing  -)-  E.  Lydian.]  (Mus.)  The  seventh  eccle- 
siastical mode,  whose  scale  commences  on  G. 

Mix'tl-lin'e-al   (-ti-lln'e-al),  )  a.     [L.   mixius  mixed 

Mix'tl-lln'e-ar  (-ti-lTn'e-er),  (  (p.  p.  of  miscere  to 
mix)  -f-  E.  lineal,  linear.']  Containing,  or  consisting  of, 
lines  of  different  kinds,  as  straight,  curved,  and  the  like  ; 
as,  a  mixtilinear  angle,  that  is,  an  angle  contained  by  a 
straight  line  and  a  curve.     [R.\ 

Mlx'tion  (mlks'chiin),  n.  [L.  mixtio,  mistio:  cf.  F. 
mixtion.    See  Mistion,  Mix.]     1.  Mixture.     [06s.] 

2.  A  kind  of  cement  made  of  mastic,  amber,  etc.,  used 
as  a  mordant  for  gold  leaf. 

MIxtly  (mtkst'ly),  adv.  With  mixture  ;  in  a  mixed 
manner ;  mixedly.  Bacon. 

Mlx'ture  (miks'tiSr ;  135),  n.  [L.  mixtura,  fr.  mis- 
cere, mixtum,  to  mix :  cf.  F.  mixture.  See  Mix.]  1.  The 
act  of  mixing,  or  the  state  of  being  mixed  ;  as,  made  by 
a  mixture  of  ingredients.  Hooker. 

2.  That  which  results  from  mixing  different  ingre- 
dients together ;  a  compound  ;  as,  to  drink  a  mixture  of 
molasses  and  water ;  —  also,  a  medley. 

There  is  also  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  wisely  distributed  by 
God,  to  serve  the  ends  of  his  providence.  Atterhury. 

3.  An  ingredient  entering  into  a  mixed  mass  ;  an  ad- 
ditional ingredient. 

Cicero  doubts  whether  it  were  possible  for  a  community  to 
exist  that  had  not  a  prevailing  mixture  of  piety  in  its  constitu- 
tion, Addison. 

4.  (Med.)  A  kind  of  liquid  medicine  made  up  of  many 
ingredients ;  esp.,  as  opposed  to  solution,  a  liquid  prepa- 
ration in  which  the  solid  ingredients  are  not  completely 
dissolved. 

5.  (Physics  &  Chem.)  A  mass  of  two  or  more  ingre- 
dients, the  particles  of  which  are  separate,  independent, 
and  uncompounded  with  each  other,  no  matter  how  thor- 
oughly and  finely  commingled ;  —  contrasted  with  a  com- 
pound; thus,  gunpowder  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
carbon,  sulphur,  and  niter. 

6.  (Mus. )  An  organ  stop,  comprising  from  two  to  five 
ranges  of  pipes,  used  only  in  combination  with  the  foim- 
dation  and  compound  stops ;  —  called  also  furniture  stop. 
It  consists  of  high  harmonics,  or  overtones,  of  the  ground 
tone. 

Syn.  — Union;  admixture;  intermixture;  medley. 

Miz'maze' (miz'maz'),  re.  A  maze  or  labyrinth.  [06s.] 

Miz'zen  (miz'z'n),  a.  [It.  mezzana,  fr.  mezzano  mid- 
dle, fr.  mezzo  middle,  half  :  cf.  F.  misaine  foresail.  See 
Mezzo.]  (Naut.)  Hindmost;  nearest  the  stern ;  as,  the 
mizzen  shrouds,  sails,  etc. 

Miz'zen,  re.  (Naut.)  The  hindmost  of  the  fore  and 
aft  sails  of  a  three-masted  vessel ;  also,  the  spanker. 

Miz'zen-mast  (-mast),  n.  (Naut.)  The  hindmost  mast 
of  a  three-masted  vessel,  or  of  a  yawl-rigged  vessel. 

MiZ'Zle  (miz'z'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mizzled  (-z'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mizzlihg  (-zling).]  [See  Misle,  and  cf. 
MisTLE.]    1.  To  rain  in  very  fine  drops.  Spenser. 

2.  To  take  one's  self  off ;  to  go.     [Slang'] 

As  long  as  George  the  Fourth  could  reign,  he  reigned, 
And  then  he  mizzled.  Epigram,  quoted  by  Wright. 

MlZ'zle,  re.     Mist ;  fine  rain. 

Miz'zy  (-zy),  re.  [Cf.  F.  moisi  moldy,  musty,  p.  p. 
of  moisir  to  mold,  fr.  L.  mucere  to  be  moldy.]  A  bog  or 
quagmire.     [06s.]  Ainsworth. 

Mne-mon'ic  (ne-mon'Tk),  )  a.     [Gr.    iJ.yritt.ovi.K6?,   fr. 

Mne-mon'ic-al  (-T-kal),  f  fxvyiixi»v  mindful,  remem- 
bering, /j-vijiji-q  memory,  ixvaaSai  to  think  on,  remember ; 
akin  to  E.  mind.]    Assisting  tlie  memory. 

Mne'mo-ni'cian  (ne'mo-ntsh'an),  re.  One  who  in- 
structs in  the  art  of  improving  or  using  the  memory. 

Mne-mon'iCS  (ne-montks),  re.  [Gr.  xa  tivrffioviKoi : 
cf.  F.  mnemonique.]  The  art  of  memory ;  a  system  of 
precepts  and  rules  intended  to  assist  the  memory  ;  arti- 
ficial memory. 

Mne-mos'y-ne  (ne-mos'T-ne),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ixv-rmo- 
truirri  remembrance,  memory,  and  the  goddess  of  memory. 
See  Mnemonic]  (Class,  ifyth.)  The  goddess  of  mem- 
ory and  the  mother  of  the  Muses. 

Mne'mo-tech'ny  (ne'niS-tSlt'nyVre.  [Gr.  fiK^ni)  mem- 
ory 4-  TixvT\  art :  cf.  F.  mnemdechnie.]     Mnemonics. 

Mo  (mo),  a.,  odt'.,  &  re.    [Written  also  »ioe.]    [AS.  wa. 

See  More.]     More  ;  —  usually,  more  in  number.     [06s.] 

An  hundred  thousand  mo.  Chaucer. 

Likely  to  find  mo  to  conuncnd  than  to  imitate  it.    Fuller, 

•mo  (-mo).  A  suffix  added  to  the  names  of  certain 
numerals  or  to  the  numerals  themselves,  to  indicate  the 


number  of  leaves  made  by  folding  a  sheet  of  paper  ;  aff, 
sixteenmo  or  IGmo ;  eighteenmo  or  ISmo.  It  is  taken 
from  the  Latin  forms  similarly  used  ;  as,  duodecimo,  sexto- 
decimo, etc.  A  small  circle,  placed  after  the  number  and 
near  its  top,  is  often  used  for  -mo  ;  as,  16°,  18°,  etc. 

Mo'a  (m5'a),  re.  [Native  name.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  ot 
several  very  large  extinct 
species  of  wingless  birds 
belonging  to  Dinornis,  and 
other  related  genera,  of 
the  suborder  Dinornithes, 
found  in  New  Zealand. 
They  are  allied  to  the  ap- 
teryx  and  the  ostrich. 
They  were  probably  exter- 
minated by  the  natives 
before  New  Zealand  was 
discovered  by  Europeans. 
Some  species  were  much 
larger  than  the  ostrich. 

Mo'ab-ite  (mo'ab-it), 
re.  One  of  the  posterity 
of  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot. 
(Gen.  xix.  37.)  Also  used 
adjectively. 

Mo'ab-i'tess  (-i'tSs),  re. 
A  female  Moabite. 

Ruth  i.  22. 

Mo'ab-l'tish  (-tlsh),  a. 

Moabite.  Ruth  ii.  6. 

Moan     (mon),     V.     i.      .,     ,^.  ,     ^      . 

fire??)     *•    n     „     MoAWKTi  " '^l"*  ('^™'"^" '"C*^"') '*=  •*!>•- 
limp     iS.   p.  p.    MOANED        teryx,  to  show  relative  size, 
(mond);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 

Moaning.]  [AS.  msenan  to  moan,  also,  to  mean  ;  but  in- 
the  latter  sense  perh.  a  different  word.  Cf.  Mean  to  in- 
tend.] 1.  To  make  a  low  prolonged  sound  of  grief  or' 
pain,  whether  articulate  or.  not ;  to  groan  softly  and  con- 
tinuously. 

Unpitied  and  unheard,  where  misery  moans.    Tliomstm. 
Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances. 
To  make  him  moan.  Shak, 

2.  To  emit  a  sound  like  a  moan ;  —  said  of  things  in- 
animate ;  as,  the  wind  moans. 

Moan,  V.  t.     1.  To  bewail  audibly ;  to  lament. 
Ye  floods,  ye  woods,  ye  echoes,  moan 
My  dear  Columbo,  dead  and  gone.  Prior. 

2.  To  afflict ;  to  distress.     [Obs.] 

Which  infinitely  moans  me.  Beau.  Sf  Ft, 

Moan,  re.  [OE.  mone.  See  Moan,  v.  i.]  1.  A  low 
prolonged  sound,  articulate  or  not,  indicative  of  pain  or 
of  grief ;  a  low  groan. 

Sullen  moans,  hollow  groans.  Pope: 

2.  A  low  mournful  or  murmuring  sound  ; — of  things. 
Rippling  waters  made  a  pleasant  moan.         Byron. 

Moan'ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  moaning ;  expressing  sor. 
row.  —  Moan'ful-ly,  adv.  Barrow, 

Moat  (mot),  re.  [OF.  mote  hill,  dike,  bank,  F.  motte 
clod,  turf  :  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  mota  bank  or  mound  of  earth. 
It.  motta  clod,  LL.  mota,  motta,  a  hill  on  which  a  fort  is 
built,  an  eminence,  a  dike,  Prov.  G.  moti  bog  earth 
heaped  up ;  or  perh.  F.  motte,  and  OF.  mote,  are  from  a 
LL.  p.  p.  of  L.  movere  to  move  (see  Move).  The  name 
of  moat,  properly  meaning,  bank  or  mound,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  ditch  adjoining :  cf.  E.  dike  and  ditch.'] 
(Fort.)  A  deep  trench  around  the  rampart  of  a  castle  or 
other  fortified  place,  sometimes  filled  with  water ;  a  ditch. 

Moat,  V.  t.     To  surround  with  a  moat.  Dryden. 

Moate  (mot),  V.  i.  [See  Mute  to  molt.]  To  void  the 
excrement,  as  a  bird  ;  to  mute.     [06s.] 

Mob  (m5b),  re.   [See  Mobcap.]  A  mobcap.    Goldsmith. 

Mob,  V.  t.   To  wrap  up  in,  or  cover  with,  a  cowl.    [R.] 

Mob,  re.  [L.  mobile  vulgus,  the  movable  common 
people.  See  Mobile,  re.]  1.  The  lower  classes  of  a  com- 
munity ;  the  populace,  or  the  lowest  part  of  it. 

A  cluster  of  7noh  were  making  themselves  merry  with  their 
betters.  Addison. 

2.  Hence:  A  throng;  a  rabble;  esp.,  an  unlawful  or 
riotous  assembly  ;  a  disorderly  crowd. 

The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease.       Pope. 

Had  every  Athenian  citizen  been  a  Socrates,  every  Athenian 

assembly  would  still  have  been  a  mob.  Madison. 

Confused  by  brainless  mobs.  Tennyson. 

Mob  law,  law  administered  by  the  mob :  lynch  law.  — 
Swell  mob,  well  dressed  thieves  and  swindlers,  regarded 
collectively.    [Sla7ig]    Dickens. 

Mob,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mobbed  (mSbd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  MoBBn<G.]  To  crowd  about,  as  a  mob,  and  attack 
or  annoy  ;  as,  to  mob  a  house  or  a  person. 

Mob'blsh  (-btsh),  a.  Like  a  mob;  tumultuous;  law- 
less  ;  as,  a  mobbish  act.  Bp.  Kennet, 

Mob'cap'  (-kSp'),  re.  [D.  mop-muts;  OD.  mop  a 
woman's  coif  +  D.  muts  cap.]  A  plain  cap  or  head- 
dress for  women  or  girls ;  especially,  one  tying  under  the 
chin  by  a  very  broad  band,  generally  of  the  same  mate- 
rial as  the  cap  itself.  Thackeray. 

Mo'bile  (mo'bll ;  277),  a,  [L.  mobilis,  for  movibilis, 
fr.  movere  to  move  :  cf.  F.  mobile.  See  Move.]  1.  Ca- 
pable of  being  moved  ;  not  fixed  in  place  or  condition  ; 
movable.     "  Fixed  or  else  mobile."  Skelton, 

2.  Characterized  by  an  extreme  degree  of  fluidity ; 
moving  or  flowing  with  great  freedom ;  as,  benzine  and 
mercury  are  mobile  liquids  ;  —  opposed  to  viscous,  vis- 
coidal,  or  oily. 

3.  Easily  moved  in  feeling,  purpose,  or  direction ;  ex- 
citable ;  changeable;  fickle.  Testainaii  of  Zove. 
The  quick  and  mobile  curiosity  of  her  disposition.    Ilaivthome, 

4.  Changing  in  appearance  and  expression  under  the 
influence  of  the  miiVd  ;  as,  mobile  features. 

5.  (Physiol. )  Capable  of  being  moved,  aroused,  or  ex- 
cited ;  capable  of  spontaneous  movement. 

Mo'bile  (mo'btl ;  L.  mSb't-le),  n.     [L.  mobile  vulgus. 
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See  Mobile,  a.,  and  cf.  3d  Mob.]    The  mob;  the  popu- 
lace.    [06s.]     "The  unthinking  jnoWie."  South. 

Mo-bil'i-ty  (mo-bil'i-ty),  n.  [L.  mobilitas:  cf.  F. 
mobilUe.'l  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mobile ;  as, 
the  mobility  of  a  liquid,  of  an  army,  of  the  populace,  of 
features,  of  a  muscle.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  mob  ;  the  lower  classes.    [Humorous]  Dryden. 

mob'i-U-za'tlon  (m5b'i-li-za'shiin),  n.  [F.  mobilisa- 
tion.']   The  act  of  mobilizing. 

mob'i-Iize  (mob'i-liz),  v.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Mobilized 
(-lizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  MoBiLizmo  (-li'zTng).]  [F.  mobi- 
liser.]  To  put  in  a  state  of  readiness  for  active  service 
in  war,  as  an  army  corps. 

Mo'ble  (mSb"l ;  277),  v.  t.  [From  Mob  to  wrap  up.] 
To  wrap  the  head  of  in  a  hood.     \_Obs.]  Skak. 

Mo'bles  (mo'b'lz),  n.  pi.     See  Moebles.     [Obs.] 

Mob-oc'ra-cy  (m5b-5k'ra-sy),  ra.  [3/o6  ra,bble  + 
•cracy^  as  in  democracy.]  A  condition  in  which  the 
lower  classes  of  a  nation  control  public  affairs  without 
respect  to  law,  precedents,  or  vested  rights. 

It  is  a  good  name  that  a  Dr.  Stevens  has  given  to  our  present 
•ituation  (for  one  can  not  call  it  a  government),  a  mobocracy. 

Walpole. 

Mob'0-crat  (mSb'o-krSt),  n.  One  who  favors  a  form 
of  government  in  which  the  unintelligent  populace  rules 
without  restraint.  Bayne. 

Mob'O-crat'lc  (-krSt'Ik),  a.  Of,  or  relating  to,  mob- 
ocracy. 

Moc'ca-Sin  (mSkTs^-sTn),  n.  [An  Indian  word.  Al- 
gonquin mafa'sira.]  [Sometimes written  moccaiora.]  1.  A 
shoe  made  of  deerskin,  or  other  soft  leather,  the  sole  and 
upper  part  being  one  piece.  It  is  the  customary  shoe 
worn  by  the  American  Indians. 

2.  (Zo'61.)  A  poisonous  snake  of  the  Southern  United 
States.  The  water  moccasin  {Ancistrodon  piscivorus)  is 
usually  found  in  or  near  water.  Above,  it  is  olive  brown, 
barred  with  black  ;  beneath,  it  is  brownish  yellow,  mot- 
tled with  darker.  The  upland  moccasin  is  Ancistrodon 
atrofuscus.  They  resemble  rattle- 
snakes, but  are  without  rattles. 

Moccasin  flower  {£of.),  a  species  of 
lady's  slipper  ( Cypripeditim  acaule) 
found  in  North  America.  The  lower 
petal  is  two  inches  long,  and  forms 
a  rose-colored  moccasin-shaped 
pouch.  It  grows  in  rich  woods  uu- 
fler  coniferous  trees. 

Moc'ca-Slned  (-sTnd),  a.      Cov- 
ered with,  or  wearing,  a  moccasin 
or  moccasins.     "  Moccasined  feet." 
Harper's  Mag. 

Mo'cha  (mo'ka),  n.    1.  A  seaport       Moccasin  Flower. 
town  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red  Sea. 

2.  A  variety  of  coffee  brought  from  Mocha. 

3.  An  Abyssinian  weight,  equivalent  to  a  Troy  grain. 
Mocha  stone  (Min.),  moss  agate. 

II  Sloche  (mosh),  n.     [F.]     A  bale  of  raw  silk. 
iVloche  (moch),  a.     Much.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Woch'el  (moch'gl),  a.  &  arf«.  Much.   lObs.]  Chaucer. 
11  IHo-Chl'la  (mo-chela),  n.     [Sp.]     A    large   leather 
flap  wliich  covers  the  saddletree.     [Western  U.  S.] 

niock  (mok ;  115),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mocked 
(mSkt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mocking.]  [F.  moquer,  of  un- 
certain origin  ;  cf.  OD.  mocken  to  mumble,  G.  mucken, 
OSw.  mucka.]  1.  To  imitate ;  to  mimic  ;  esp.,  to  mimic 
in  sport,  contempt,  or  derision ;  to  deride  by  mimicry. 
To  see  the  life  as  lively  mocked  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mocked  death.  Shak. 

Mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France.  Shak. 

2.  To  treat  with  scorn  or  contempt ;  to  deride. 
Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said,  Cry  aloud.    1  Kings  xviii,  27. 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil.  Oray. 

3.  To  disappoint  the  hopes  of  ;  to  deceive ;  to  delude ; 
to  tantalize  ;  as,  to  mock  expectation. 

Thou  hast  mocked  me,  and  told  me  lies.      Judg.  xvi.  13. 
He  will  not  .  .  . 
Mock  us  with  his  blest  sight,  then  snatch  him  hence.    Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  deride ;  ridicule ;  taunt ;  jeer ;  tantalize  ; 
disappoint.    See  Deride. 

Kock,  V.  i.    To  make  sport  in  contempt  or  in  jest ;  to 
speak  in  a  scornful  or  jeering  manner. 
When  thou  mockest.,  shall  no  man  make  thee  ashamed  ?  Job  xi.  3. 
She  had  mocked  at  his  proposal.  Froude. 

Mock,  n.    1.  An  act  of  ridicule  or  derision ;  a  scornful 

or  contemptuous  act  or  speech ;  a  sneer  ;  a  jibe ;  a  jeer. 

Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin.  Pr^yo.  xiv.  9. 

2.  Imitation ;  mimicry.     [J?.]  Crashaw. 

Mock,  a.  Imitating  reality,  but  not  real ;  false ; 
counterfeit ;  assumed  ;  sham. 

That  superior  greatness  and  mock  majesty.    Spectator. 

Mock  bishop'a-weed  (Bot.),  a  genus  of  slender  umbellif- 
erous herbs  {Discopleura)  growing  in  wet  places.  —  Mock 
heroic,  burlesquing  the  heroic;  as,  a,mock  heroic  poem. 
—  Mock  lead.  See  Blende  (a).  —  Mock  nightingale  {Zool.), 
the  European  blackcap.  —  Mock  orange  {Jlot.},  a  genus  of 
American  and  Asiatic  shrubs  (Philadelphus),  with  showy 
white  flowers  in  panieled  cymes.  P.  coronarius,  from 
Asia,  has  fragrant  flowers ;  the  American  kinds  are  nearly 
scentless.  —  Mock  sun.  See  Parhelion.  —  Mock  turtle 
Boup,  a  soup  made  of  calf's  head,  veal,  or  other  meat,  and 
condiments,  in  imitation  of  green  turtle  soup.  —  Mock 
velvet,  a  fabric  made  in  imitation  of  velvet.  See  Mockado. 

Mook'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.  Such  as  can  be  mocked.  Shak. 

Mock'a-do  (-a-do),  n.  A  stuff  made  in  imitation  of 
velvet ;  —  probably  the  same  as  mock  velvet.     [Obs.] 

Our  rich  mockado  doublet.  Ford. 

Mock'a-dour  (-door),  n.    See  Mokadoue.    TObs.l 

Mock'age  (-aj),  n.    Mockery.     [Obs.]  Fuller. 

Mock'blrd'  (-berd'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  European  sedge 
warbler  (Acrocephalus  phra gmitis). 

Mock'er  (mSk'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
mocks  ;  a  scomer  ;  a  scoffer ;  a  derider. 

2*  A  deoeiver ;  an  impostor. 


3.  (Zool.)  A  mocking  bird. 
Mocker  nut  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  hickory  (Carya  tomentosa) 
and  its  fruit,  which  is  far  inferior  to  the  true  shagbark 
hickory  nut. 

Mock'er-y  (mSk'er-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Mockeries  (-Tz).     [F. 
m,oquerie.]     1.  The  act  of  mocking,  deriding,  and  expos- 
ing to  contempt,  by  mimicry,  by  insincere  imitation,  or 
by  a  false  show  of  earnestness ;  a  counterfeit  appearance. 
It  is,  as  the  air.  invulnerable. 

And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery.  Shak. 

Grace  at  meals  is  now  generally  so  performed  as  to  look  more 

like  a  mockery  upon  devotion  than  any  solemn  apphcation  of  the 

mind  to  God.  Law. 

And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe.  Fope. 

2.  Insvdting  or  contemptuous  action  or  speech ;  con- 
temptuous merriment ;  derision  ;  ridicule. 

The  laughingstock  of  fortune's  mockeries.      Spenser. 

3.  Subject  of  laughter,  derision,  or  sport. 

The  cruel  handling  of  the  city  whereof  they  made  a  mockery. 

2  Mace,  viii.  17. 

Mock'lng,  a.  Imitating,  esp.  in  derision,  or  so  as  to 
cause  derision  ;  mimicking  ;  derisive. 

Mocking  bird  (Zool.),  a  North  American  singing  bird 
(Minnis  polyglottos),TeniaTksible  for  its  exact  imitations 
of  the  notes  of  other  birds.  Its  back  is  gray ;  the  tail 
and  wings  are  blackish,  with  a  white  patch  on  each  wing ; 


Mocking  Bird 
^Mimits  polyglottos). 

the  outer  tail  feathers  are  jmrtly  white.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  found  in 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  —  Mocking 
thrush  (Zool.).  any  species  of  the  genus  Harporhynchus, 
as  the  brown  thrush  (H.  rufus).  —  Mocking  vrren  (Zool.), 
any  American  wren  of  the  genus  Thryothorus,  esp.  T. 
Ludovicianus. 

Mook'ing-ly,  adv.  By  way  of  derision ;  in  a  contemp- 
tuous or  mocking  manner. 

Mock'ing-Stook'  (-stSk'),  n.  A  butt  of  sport ;  an  ob- 
ject of  derision.    \_R.] 

Mock'lsh,  a.    Mock  ;  counterfeit ;  sham.     [Obs.] 

Moc'kle  (mok'k'l),  a.     See  Mickle. 

Mo'co  (moTso),  n.  (Zool.)  A  South  American  rodent 
( Cavia  rupestns),  allied  to  the  Guinea  pig,  but  larger  ; 
—  caUed  also  rock  cavy. 

Mo'dal    (mo'dal),    a.     [Cf.  F.  modal.     See  Mode.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mode  or  mood  ;  consisting  in 
mode  or  form  only  ;  relating  to  form  ;  having  the  form 
without  the  essence  or  reality.  Glrmvill. 

2.  (Logic  &  Metaph. )  Indicating,  or  pertaining  to,  some 
mode  of  conceiving  existence,  or  of  expressing  thought. 

Mo'dal-ist,  n.  (Theol.)  One  who  regards  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  as  modes  of  being,  and  not  as  persons,  thus 
denying  personal  distinction  in  the  Trinity.  Eadie. 

Mo-dal'1-ty    (mo-d51'i-ty),    n.       [Cf.    F.    modalite.] 

1.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  modal. 

2.  (Logic  &  Metaph.)  A  modal  relation  or  quality  ;  a 
mode  or  point  of  view  under  which  an  object  presents 
itself  to  the  mind.  According  to  Kant,  the  quality  of 
propositions,  as  assertory,  problematical,  or  apodeictic. 

Mo'dal-ly  (mo'dal-lj),  adv.    In  a  modal  manner. 

A  compound  proposition,  the  parts  of  which  are  united  mo- 
dally  ...  by  the  particles  "  as  "  and  "  so."  Gibbs. 

Mode  (mod),  n.  [L.  modus  a  measure,  due  or  proper 
measure,  bound,  manner,  form  ;  akin  to  E.  mete :  cf.  F. 
mode.  See  Mete,  and  cf.  Commodious,  Mood  in  gram- 
mar, MoDns.]  1.  Manner  of  doing  or  being ;  method ; 
form ;  fashion ;  custom ;  way ;  style ;  as,  the  mode  of 
speaking ;  the  mode  of  dressing. 

The  duty  of  itself  being  resolved  on,  the  mode  of  doing  it  may 

easily  be  found.  Jer.  Taylor. 

A  table  richly  spread  in  regal  mode.  Milton. 

2.  Prevailing  popular  custom ;  fashion,  especially  in 
the  phrase  the  mode. 

The  easy,  apathetic  graces  of  a  man  of  the  mode.     Macaulay. 

3.  Variety ;  gradation  ;  degree.  Pope. 

4.  (Metaph.)  Any  combination  of  qualities  or  rela- 
tions, considered  apart  from  the  substance  to  which  they 
belong,  and  treated  as  entities;  more  generally,  con- 
dition, or  state  of  being  ;  manner  or  form  of  arrangement 
or  manifestation ;  form,  as  opposed  to  matter. 

■  Modes  I  call  such  complex  ideas,  which,  however  compounded, 
contain  not  in  them  the  supposition  of  subsisting  by  themselves, 
but  are  considered  as  dependencies  on,  or  affections  of,  sub- 
stances. Locke. 

5.  (Logic)  The  form  in  which  the  proposition  connects 
the  predicate  and  subject,  whether  by  simple,  contin- 
gent, or  necessary  assertion ;  the  form  of  the  syllogism, 
as  determined  by  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  con- 
stituent propositions ;  mood. 

6.  (Gram.)  Same  as  Mood. 

7.  (Mus.)  The  scale  as  affected  by  the  various  posi- 
tions in  it  of  the  minor  intervals  ;  as,  the  Dorian  mode, 
the  Ionic  mode,  etc.,  of  ancient  Greek  music. 

<^^  In  modem  music,  only  the  major  and  the  minor 
mode,  of  whatever  key,  are  recognized. 

8.  A  kind  of  silk.    See  Alamode,  n. 
Syn.  —  Method ;  manner.    See  Method. 

Mod'el  (mod'51),  n.  [F.  modele,  It.  modello,  fr.  (as- 
sumed) L.  modellus,  fr.  modulus  a  small  measure,  dim. 
of  modus.  See  Mode,  and  cf.  Module.]  1.  A  miniature 
representation  of  a  thing,  with  the  several  parts  in  due 
proportion  ;  sometimes,  a  facsimile  of  the  same  size. 

In  charts,  in  maps,  and  eke  in  models  made.     Gascoigne. 


I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse, 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal. 


Skak. 


You  have  the  models  of  several  ancient  temples,  though  the 
temples  and  the  gods  are  perished.  Addison. 


2.  Something  intended  to  serve,  or  that  may  serve,  as  a 
pattern  of  something  to  be  made  ;  a  material  representa- 
tion or  embodiment  of  an  ideal ;  sometimes,  a  drawmg ;  a 
plan  ;  as,  the  clay  model  of  a  sculpture ;  the  inventor's 
model  of  a  machine. 

[The  application  for  a  patent]  must  be  accompanied  by  a  full 

description  of  the  invention,  with  drawings  and  a  model  where 

the  case  admits  of  it.  _^m.  Cyc. 

When  we  mean  to  build 

We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  modd.        Shak. 

3.  Anything  which  serves,  or  may  serve,  as  an  exam 
pie  for  imitation ;  as,  a  government  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  American  constitution  ;  a  model  of  eloquence,  vir- 
tue, or  behavior. 

4.  That  by  which  a  thing  is  to  be  measured  ;  standard 
He  that  despairs  measures  Providence  by  his  own  little,  con* 

traded  model.  South. 

5.  Any  copy,  or  resemblance,  more  or  less  exact. 

Thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die, 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life.  Shak, 

6.  A  person  who  poses  as  a  pattern  to  an  artist. 

A  professional  model.  H.  James. 

Working  model,  a  model  of  a  machine  which  can  do  on 
a  small  scale  the  work  which  the  machine  itself  does,  or 
is  expected  to  do. 

Mod'el  (mSd'Sl),  a.  Suitable  to  be  taken  as  a  model 
or  pattern ;  as,  a  model  house ;  a  model  husband. 

Mod'el,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Modeled  (-Sid)  or  Mod- 
elled ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Modelino  or  Modelling.]  [Cf. 
F.  modeler.  It.  modellare.]  To  plan  or  form  after  a  pat- 
tern ;  to  form  in  model ;  to  form  a  model  or  pattern  for ; 
to  shape  ;  to  mold;  to  fashion  ;  as,  to  model  a  house  or 
a  government ;  to  model  an  edifice  according  to  the  plan 
delineated. 

Mod'el,  V.  i,  (Fine  Arts)  To  make  a  copy  or  a  pat- 
tern ;  to  design  or  imitate  forms  ;  as,  to  model  in  wax. 

Mod'el-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  models ;  hence,  a  worker 
in  plastic  art.     [Written  also  modeller.] 

Mod'el-lng,  n.  (Fine  Arts)  The  act  or  art  of  making 
a  model  from  which  a  work  of  art  is  to  be  executed  ;  the 
formation  of  a  work  of  art  from  some  plastic  material. 
Also,  in  painting,  drawing,  etc.,  the  expression  or  indica- 
tion of  solid  form.     [Written  also  modelling.] 

Modeling  plane,  a  small  plane  for  planing  rounded  ob- 
jects. —  Modeling  wax,  beeswax  melted  with  a  little  Ven- 
ice turpentine,  or  other  resinous  material,  and  tinted 
with  coloring  matter,  usually  red,  —  used  in  modeling. 

Mod'el-lze  (-Iz^,  v.  t.    To  model.     [Obs.]    B.  Jonson, 

II  Mod'e-na  (mod'a-na  or  mo-de'na),  n.  [From  Mod- 
ena,  in  Italy.]     A  certain  crimsonlike  color.  Good, 

Mod'e-nese'  (mSd'e-nez'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mod- 
ena  or  its  inhabitants.  —  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Modena ;  the  people  of  Modena. 

Mo'der  (mo'der),  n.  [OE.  See  Mother  female  par- 
ent.]    1.  A  mother.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  The  principal  piece  of  an  astrolabe,  into  which  the 
others  are  fixed.     [Obs.] 

Mod'er  (mod'er),  v.  t.    To  moderate.     \_Obs.] 

Mod'er-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  moderabilis.]  Moder- 
ate ;  temperate.     [Obs.] 

Mod'er-ance  (-ans),  n.    Moderation.    [Obs.]   Caxton, 

Mod'er-ate  (-fit),  a.  [L.  moderatus,  p.  p.  of  mode- 
rare,  moderari,  to  moderate,  regulate,  control,  fr.  moduB 
measure.  See  Mode.]  Kept  within  due  bounds ;  observ- 
ing reasonable  limits  ;  not  excessive,  extreme,  violent, 
or  rigorous ;  Umited ;  restrained  ;  as :  (a)  Limited  in  quan- 
tity ;  sparing ;  temperate  ;  frugal ;  as,  moderate  in  eating 
or  drinking ;  a  moderate  table,  (b)  Limited  in  degree 
of  activity,  energy,  or  excitement ;  reasonable ;  calm ; 
slow;  as,  moderate  language;  moderate  endeavors,  (c) 
Not  extreme  in  opinion,  in  partisanship,  and  the  like ;  as, 
a  moderate  Calviuist. 

A  number  of  moderate  members  managed  •  ■  .  to  obtain  a 
majority  in  a  thin  house.  Swift, 

(d)  Not  violent  or  rigorous  ;  temperate  ;  mild  ;  gentle ; 
as,  a  moderate  winter.     "  il/odei'a^  showers. "     Waller. 

(e)  Limited  as  to  degree  of  progress;  as,  to  travel  at 
moderate  speed,  (f)  Limited  as  to  the  degree  in  which  a 
quality,  principle,  or  faculty  appears  ;  as,  an  infusion  of 
moderate  strength ;  a  man  of  moderate  abilities,  (g)  Lim- 
ited in  scope  or  effects  ;  as,  a  reformation  of  a  moderate 
kind.  Hooker. 

Mod'er-ate,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  party  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  the  18th  century,  and  part  of  the 
19th,  professing  moderation  in  matters  of  church  govern- 
ment, in  discipline,  and  in  doctrine. 

Mod'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Moderated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Moderating.]  1.  To  restrain 
from  excess  of  any  kind  ;  to  reduce  from  a  state  of  vio- 
lence, intensity,  or  excess ;  to  keep  within  bounds ;  to 
make  temperate  ;  to  lessen  ;  to  allay  ;  to  repress ;  to  tem- 
per ;  to  qualify ;  as,  to  moderate  rage,  action,  desires, 
etc. ;  to  moderate  heat  or  wind. 

By  its  astringent  quality,  it  moderates  the  relaxing  quality  of 

warm  water.  Arbuthnot. 

To  moderate  stiff  minds  disposed  to  strive.       Spenser, 

2.  To  preside  over,  direct,  or  regulate,  as  a  public 
meeting  ;  as,  to  moderate  a  synod. 

Mod'er-ate,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  less  violent,  severe, 
rigorous,  or  intense  ;  as,  the  wind  has  moderated. 

2.  To  preside  as  a  moderator. 

T)T.  Barlow  [was]  engaged  ...  to  moderate  for  him  in  the 
divinity  disputations.  Bp.  Barlow^s  Remains  (1693). 

Mod'er-ate-ly  (-at-lj^),  adv.  In  a  moderate  manner 
or  degree  ;  to  a  moderate  extent. 

Each  nymph  but  moderately  fair.  Waller. 

Mod'er-ate-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
moderate ;  temperateness ;  moderation. 

Mod'er-a'tlon  (mSd'er-a'shiin),  n.    [L.  moderaiio :  cf. 
F.  moderation.]     X.  The  act  of  moderating,  or  of  impos- 
ing due  restraint. 
2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  moderate. 
In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory. 
While  Tories  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory.      Pope. 
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MODERATISM 

3.  Calmness  of  mind  ;  equanimity ;  as,  to  bear  adver- 
sity with  moderation. 

The  calm  and  judicious  moderation  of  OraDge.     Motley. 

4.  pi.  The  first  public  examinations  for  degrees  at  tlie 
University  of  Oxford  ;  —  usually  contracted  to  mods, 

IHod'er-a-tism  (mod'er-a-tlz'm),  n.  Moderation  in 
doctrines  or  opinions,  especially  in  politics  or  religion. 

II  Mod'e-ra'tO  (mi5d'S-ra't6),  a.  &  adv.  [It.  See 
Moderate.]  (Mus.)  With  a  moderate  degree  of  quick- 
ness ;  moderately. 

Allegro  moderato,  a  little  slower  than  allegro.  —  Andante 
moderato,  a  little  faster  than  andante. 

Mod'er-a'tM  (mod'er-a'ter),  n.    [L.  :  cf.  F.  modira- 

ieur.']     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  moderates,  restrains, 

or  pacifies.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Angling  was  ...  a  moderator  of  passions.       Walton. 

2.  The  officer  who  presides  over  an  assembly  to  pre- 
serve order,  propose  questions,  regulate  the  proceedings, 
and  declare  the  votes. 

3.  In  the  University  of  Oxford,  an  examiner  for  mod- 
erations ;  at  Cambridge,  the  superintendent  of  examina- 
tions for  degrees  ;  at  Dublin,  either  the  first  (senior)  or 
second  (junior)  in  rank  in  an  examination  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

4.  A  mechanical  arrangement  for  regulating  motion  in 
a  machine,  or  producing  equality  of  effect. 

Mod'er-a'tor-ship,  n.     The  office  of  a  moderator. 

Mod'er-a'tress  (-trSs),  n.  A  female  moderator.  Fuller. 

Mod'er-a'tris:  (-trlks),  n.    [L.]     A  female  moderator. 

Mod'ern  (-era),  a.  [F.  modeme,  L.  modernus  ;  akin 
to  modo  just  now,  orig.  abl.  of  modus  measure ;  hence, 
by  measure,  just  now.  See  Mode.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  present  time,  or  time  not  long  past ;  late ;  not  an- 
cient or  remote  in  past  time ;  of  recent  period ;  as,  mod- 
em days,  ages,  or  time  ;  modern  authors ;  modern  fash- 
ions ;  modern  taste ;  modern  practice.  Bacon. 

2.  New  and  common ;  trite  ;  commonplace.     [06s.] 

We  have  our  philosophical  persons,  to  make  modern  and  fa- 
miliar, things  supernatural  and  causeless.  ShaJc. 

Modem  English.    See  the  Note  under  English. 

Mod'ern,  n.  A  person  of  modern  times ;  —  opposed 
to  ancient.  Pope. 

Mod'em-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  Modern  practice  ;  a  thing  of 
recent  date  ;  esp.,  a  modern  usage  or  mode  of  expression. 

Dlod'ern-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  modemiste.']  One  who  ad- 
mires the  moderns,  or  their  ways  and  fashions. 

Mo-der'nI-ty  (mo-der'nT-tJ),  n.  Modernness ;  some- 
thing modern.     [iJ.]  Walpole. 

Mod'ern-1-za'tion  (mod'em-T-za'shiin),  n.  The  act  of 
rendering  modern  in  style ;  the  act  or  process  of  causing 
to  conform  to  modern  modes  of  thinking  or  acting. 

mod'em-lze  (mod'§rn-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mod- 
ernized (-izd) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Modernizinq  (-i'zlng).] 
[Cf .  F.  moderniser.'l  To  render  modern ;  to  adapt  to 
modern  persons  or  things ;  to  cause  to  conform  to  recent 
or  present  usage  or  taste.  Percy. 

IHod'ern-l'zer  (-i'zer),  n.    One  who  modernizes. 

Mod'ern-ly,  adv.    in  modern  times.  Milton. 

niod'ern-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mod- 
ern ;  recentness  ;  novelty.  M.  Arnold. 

Mod'est  (-est),  a.  [F.  modeste,  L.  modesius,  fr.  mo- 
dus measure.  See  Mode.]  1.  Restrained  within  due 
limits  of  propriety  ;  not  forward,  bold,  boastful,  or  pre- 
sumptuous ;  rather  retiring  than  pushing  one's  self  for- 
ward ;  not  obtrusive  ;  as,  a  modest  youth  ;  a  modest  man. 

2.  Observing  the  proprieties  of  the  sex ;  not  unwom- 
anly in  act  or  bearing ;  free  from  undue  familiarity, 
indecency,  or  lewdness ;  decent  in  speech  and  demeanor ; 
—  said  of  a  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife.      Shak. 
The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modest  maid.       Dryden. 

3.  Evincing  modesty  in  the  actor,  author,  or  speaker  ; 
not  showing  presumption ;  not  excessive  or  extreme ; 
moderate  ;  as,  a  modest  request ;  modest  joy. 

Syn.  —  Reserved  ;  unobtrusive  ;  diffident ;  bashful ; 
coy  ;  shy ;  decent ;  becoming ;  chaste ;  virtuous. 

Mod'est-ly,  adv.    In  a  modest  manner. 

Mod'es-ty  (-Ss-ty),  n.  [L.  modestia:  cf.  F.  modestie. 
See  Modest.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  modest ; 
that  lowly  temper  which  accompanies  a  moderate  esti- 
mate of  one's  own  worth  and  importance ;  absence  of 
self-assertion,  arrogance,  and  presumption ;  humility  re- 
specting one's  own  merit. 

2.    Natural   delicacy   or   shame   regarding   personal 
charms  and  the  sexual  relation ;  purity  of  thought  and 
maimers ;  due  regard  for  propriety  in  speech  or  action. 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty.  Shak. 

Modesty  piece,  a  narrow  piece  of  lace  worn  by  women 
over  the  bosom.    [Obs.]  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Bashfulness;  humility;  diffidence;  shyness. 
Bee  Bashfolness,  and  Humility. 

Mo-dlc'1-ty  (mo-dls'i-tj?),  m.  [LL.  modicitas;  cf.  F. 
modicitL']  Moderateness  ;  smallness ;  meanness.     [OJs.] 

mod'l-cuin  (mod'i-kum),  n.     [L.,  fr.  modicus  mod- 
erate, fr.  modus.    See  Mode.]    A  little;  a  small  quan- 
tity j  a  measured  supply.     "AfodfCMmfof  wit."      Shak. 
Her  usual  modicum  of  beer  and  punch.        Thackeray. 

Mod'1-H'a-bU'l-ty  (m8d'i-fi'a-bTl'T-ty),  n.  Capability 
of  being  modified  ;  state  or  quality  of  being  modifiable. 

mod'l-fl'a-ble  (mSd'T-fl'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Modify.] 
Capable  of  being  modified ;  liable  to  modification. 

Mo-dlf'1-ca-We  (m§-dlf'i-ka,-b'l),  a.  Modifiable.  [0J«.] 

Mod'i-fl-cate  (m5d'i-fi-kat),  v.  t.  [See  Modify.]  To 
qualify.     [06s.]  Bp.  Pearson. 

Mod'l-Ii-ca'tlon  (mSd'T-fT-ka'shSn),  n.  [L.  modifica- 
tio  a  measuring:  cf.  F.  modification.  See  Modify.] 
The  act  of  modifying,  or  the  state  of  being  modified  ;  a 
modified  form  or  condition ;  state  as  modified  ;  a  change  ; 
as,  the  modificalion  of  an  opinion,  or  of  a  machine ;  the 
various  modifications  of  light.  Bentley. 

Mod'i-fl-ca-tlve  (mSd'T-fi-ka-tTv),  n.  That  which 
modifies  or  qualifies,  as  a  word  or  clause. 
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Mod'l-H-ca'tO-ry  (mSd'I-fT-ka'to-rj^),  a.    Tending  or 

serving  to  modify  ;  modifying.  Max  Milller. 

n[Od'i-fi''er  (-fi'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  modi- 
fies. Hume. 

Mod'l-fy  (-fi),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Modified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Modifying  (-fi'iug).]  [F.  modifier,  L. 
modificare,  modificari ;  modus  limit  -f^  -ficare  (in  comp.) 
to  make.  See  Mode,  and  -FY.]  1.  To  change  somewhat 
the  form  or  qualities  of  ;  to  alter  somewhat ;  as,  to  mod- 
ify a  contrivance  adapted  to  some  mechanical  purpose  ; 
to  modify  the  terms  of  a  contract. 

2.  To  limit  or  reduce  in  extent  or  degree ;  to  moder- 
ate ;  to  qualify  ;  to  lower. 

Of  his  grace 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree.  Dryden- 

Mo-dll'llon  (mo-dil'ytin),  n.  [F,  modillon,  It.  mo- 
diglions.  Cf.  Moditle,  m.] 
(Arch.')  The  enriched  block 
or  horizontal  bracket  gener- 
ally found  under  the  cornice 
of  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite entablature,  and  some- 
times, less  ornamented,  in 
the  Ionic  and  other  orders ;  —  so  called  because  of  its 
arrangement  at  regulated  distances. 

Mo-di'0-Iar  (mo-di'6-ler  ;  277),  a.  [L.  modiolus,  dim. 
of  modius  the  Roman  corn  measure.]  Shaped  like  a 
bushel  measure. 

II  Mo-dl'o-lus  (mo-di'o-lils),  n.  ;  pi.  Modioli  (-IT).  [L., 
a  small  measure.]  (Anat.)  The  central  column  in  the 
osseous  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

mod'lsh  (mod'ish),  a.  According  to  the  mode,  or 
customary  manner  ;  conformed  to  the  fashion  ;  fashiona- 
ble ;  hence,  conventional ;  as,  a  modish  dress ;  a  modish 
feast.     Dryden.    "J/odwA  forms  of  address."    Barrow. 

—  Mod'Ish-ly,  adv.  —  Mod'ish-ness,  n. 

Mod'lst  (mod'ist),  n.     One  who  follows  the  fashion. 

II  Mo'diste'  (mo'dSsf),  n.  [F.  See  Mode,  and  cf. 
MoDisT.]  A  female  maker  of,  or  dealer  in,  articles  of 
fashion,  especially  of  the  fashionable  dress  of  ladies ;  a 
woman  who  gives  direction  to  the  style  or  mode  of  dress. 

II  Mo'di-US  (mydl-Os),  B.  ;p?.  MoDH  (-T).  [L.]  {Bom. 
Antiq.)  A  dry  measure,  contaming  about  a  peck. 

Mo'dOCS  (mo'dSks),  n,  pi.  ;  sing.  Modoc  (-dok).  {Eth- 
nol.)  A  tribe  of  warlike  Indians  formerly  inhabiting 
Northern  California.     They  are  nearly  extinct. 

Mod'U-lar  (mod'ii-ler ;  135),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
mode,  modulation,  module,  or  modius ;  as,  inodular  ar- 
rangement ;  modular  accent ;  modular  measure. 

Mod'U-Jate  (mod'ii-lat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  MoDtr- 
lated  (-la'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Modxilating  (-la' ting).] 
[L.  modulalus,  p.  p.  of  modulari  to  measure,  to  modu- 
late, fr.  modulus  a  small  measure,  meter,  melody,  dim. 
of  modus.  See  Mode.]  1.  To  form,  as  sound,  to  a  cer- 
tain key,  or  to  a  certain  proportion. 

2.  To  vary  or  inflect  in  a  natural,  customary,  or  mu- 
sical maimer ;  as,  the  organs  of  speech  modulate  the 
voice  in  reading  or  speaking. 

Could  any  person  so  modulate  her  voice  as  to  deceive  so 
many  ?  Broome. 

IHod'U-late,  v.  i.  (Mus.)  To  pass  from  one  key  into 
another. 

Mod'U-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  modulatio :  cf.  F. 
modulation.']  1.  The  act  of  modulating,  or  the  state  of 
being  modulated ;  as,  the  modulation  of  the  voice. 

2.  Sound  modulated ;  melody.     [iJ.]  Thomson. 

3.  [Mus.)  A  change  of  key,  whether  transient,  or  until 
the  music  becomes  established  in  the  new  key ;  a  sliift- 
ing  of  the  tonality  of  a  piece,  so  that  the  harmonies 
aU  center  upon  a  new  keynote  or  tonic  ;  the  art  of  trans- 
ition out  of  the  original  key  into  one  nearly  related,  and 
so  on,  it  may  be,  by  successive  changes,  into  a  key  quite 
remote.  There  are  also  sudden  and  unprepared  modu- 
lations. 

Mod'U-la'tor  (mSd'u-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who,  or 
that  which,  modulates.  Derham. 

Mod'ule  (m5d'iil),  n.  [P.,  fr.  L.  modulus  a  small 
measure,  dim.  of  modus.  See  Mode,  and  cf.  Model, 
Modulus,  Mold  a  matrix.]     1.  A  model  or  measure. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  size  of  some  one  part,  as  the  diameter 
or  semi-diameter  of  the  base  of  a  shaft,  taken  as  a  unit 
of  measure  by  which  the  proportions  of  the  other  parte 
of  the  composition  are  regulated.  Generally,  for  col- 
umns, the  semi-diameter  is  taken,  and  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  parts,  called  minutes  (see  Minute), 
though  often  the  diameter  is  taken,  and  any  dimension 
is  said  to  be  so  many  modules  and  minutes  in  height, 
breadth,  or  projection. 

mod'ule,  V.  t.  [See  Module,  n..  Modulate.]  To 
model ;  also,  to  modulate.     [Obs.]      Sandys.    Drayton. 

II  Mod'u-lus  (-ii-liis),  n. ;  pi.  Moduli  (-li).  [L.,  a 
small  measure.  See  Module,  M.]  (SIaih.,Mech.,  &  Phys- 
ics) A  quantity  or  coefficient,  or  constant,  which  ex- 
presses the  measure  of  some  specified  force,  property, 
or  quality,  as  of  elasticity,  strength,  efficiency,  etc. ;  a 
parameter. 

Modulus  of  a  macWne,  a  formula  expressing  the  work 
which  a  given  machine  can  perform  under  tlie  conditions 
involved  in  its  construction  ;  the  relation  between  the 
work  done  upon  a  macliine  by  the  moving  power,  and  that 
yielded  at  the  working  points,  either  constantly,  if  its 
motion  be  uniform,  or  in  the  mterviil  of  time  which  it 
occupies  in  passing  from  any  given  velocity  to  the  same 
velocity  again,  if  its  motion  be  variable  ;  —  called  also  the 
efficiency  of  the  mo£bine.  Moaeh'il.  Uaal-irie.  —  Modulus 
of  a  system  of  logarithms  (Ma/li.),  a  ininilnir  by  which  all 
the  Napierian  logarithms  must  be  imilti7)licil  to  obtain  the 
logarithms  in  another  system.  ~  Modulus  of  elasticity,  (a) 
The  measure  of  the  elastic  force  of  any  Hubstance,  ex- 
pressed by  the  ratio  of  a  stress  on  a  given  unit  of  tlie 
substance  to  the  accompanying  distortion,  or  strain.  (J1 
An  expression  of  tlie  force  l  uaually  in  terms  of  the  height 
in  feet  or  weight  in  pnniida  of  a  column  of  the  same 
body  which  would  be  necessary  to  elongate  a  jirismatic 
body)  of  a  tr.insvejse  section  equal  to  a  given  unit,  as  a 
square  inch  or  foot,  to  double,  or  to  compress  it  to  lialf, 


its  original  length,  were  that  degree  of  elongation  or 
compression  possible,  or  within  the  limits  of  elasticity ; 

—  called  also  Young's  modulus.  —  Modulus  of  rupture,  the 
measure  of  the  force  necessary  to  break  a  given  substance 
across,  as  a  beam,  expressed  by  eighteen  times  the  load 
which  is  required  to  break  a  bar  of  one  inch  square,  sup- 
ported fiatwise  at  two  points  one  foot  apart,  and  loaded 
m  the  middle  between  the  pomts  of  support.    Rankine. 

II  mo'dus  (ino'dQs),  n. ;  pi.  Modi  (-di).  [L.  See 
Mode.]  {Old  Law')  1.  The  arrangement  of,  or  mode  of 
expressing,  the  terms  of  a  contract  or  conveyance. 

2.  {Law)  A  qualification  involving  the  idea  of  varia- 
tion or  departure  from  some  general  rule  or  form,  in  the 
way  of  either  restriction  or  enlargement,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  in  the  will  of  a  donor, 
an  agreement  between  parties,  and  the  like.       Bracton. 

3.  {Law)  A  fixed  compensation  or  equivalent  given  in- 
stead of  payment  of  tithes  in  kind,  expressed  in  full  by 
the  phrase  modus  decimandi.  Blackstone. 

They,  from  time  immemorial,  had  paid  a  mocfzfs,  or  composi- 
tion. Landor. 

II  Modus  operandi  (op'e-rSn'di)  [L.],  manner  of  operating. 

Mod'y  (mod'3^),  o.    [From  Mode.]  Fashionable.   [JB.] 

Moe  (mo),  n.    A  wry  face  or  mouth ;  a  mow.     [Ofc.s.] 

Moe,  V.  i.    To  make  faces ;  to  mow.     [Obs.] 

nioe,  a.,  adv.,  &  n.  [AS.  md.  See  More.]  More.  See 
Mo.  [Obs.]  "  Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  moe."  Shale. 

Moe'bles  (mo'b'lz),  n.  pi.  [OE.,  fr.  OF.  moeble,  mue- 
ble,  movable,  from  L.  mobilis.]  Movables ;  furniture ;  — 
also  used  in  the  singular  {moeble).     [Obs.]         Chaucer. 

IMo'el-line  (mo'el-lin),  n.  [F.  moelle,  fr.  L.  medulla 
marrow.]     An  unguent  for  the  hair. 

IVIo'ol-lon  (mo'el-loii),  n.     [F.]     Rubble  masonry. 

Moe'BO-gOth'lc  (me'sc-gSth'Tk),  a.  Belonging  to  the 
Moesogoths,  a  branch  of  the  Goths  who  settled  in  Moesia. 

Koe'SO-goth'ic,  n.    The  language  of  the  Moesogoths ; 

—  also  called  Gothic. 

Moeve  (moov),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  move.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Moff  (m5f),  n.    A  thin  silk  stuff  made  in  Caucasia. 

Mog'gan  (mog'gon),  n.  A  closely  fitting  knit  sleeve ; 
also,  a  legging  of  knitted  material.     [Scot.] 

Mo-gul'  (mo-giil'),  n.  [From  the  Mongolian.]  1.  A 
person  of  the  Mongolian  race. 

2.  {Railroad)  A  heavy  locomotive  for  freight  traffic, 
having  three  pairs  of  connected  driving  wheels  and  a 
two-wheeled  truck. 

Great,  or  Grand,  Mogul,  the  sovereign  of  the  empire 
founded  in  Hindostan  by  the  Mongols  under  Baber  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Hence,  a  very  important  person- 
age ;  a  lord ;  —  sometimes  only  mogul.  Dryden. 

mo'ha  (mo'ha)  n.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  millet  {Setaria 
Italica) ;  German  millet. 

Mo'hair'  (mo'har'),'K.  [F.  moire,  perh.  from  Ar. 
mukhayyar  a  kind  of  coarse  camelot  or  haircloth  ;  but 
prob.  fr.  L.  marmoreus  of  marble,  resembling  marble. 
Cf.  Moire,  Marble.]  The  long  silky  hair  or  wool  of  the 
Angora  goat  of  Asia  Minor;  also,  a  fabric  made  from 
this  material,  or  an  imitation  of  such  fabric. 

Mo-ham'med-an  (m6-ham'med-an),  a.  [From  Moham- 
med, fr.  Ar.  muhammad  praisewortliy,  highly  praised.] 
Of  or  pertainmg  to  Mohammed,  or  the  religion  and  insti- 
tutions founded  by  Mohammed.  [Written  also  Mahome- 
tan, Mahomedan,  Muhammadan,  etc.] 

nSo-ham'ined-ail,  n.  A  follower  of  Mohammed,  the 
founder  of  Islamism  ;  one  who  professes  Mohammedan- 
ism or  Islamism. 

ino-ham'med-an-lsm )  (-tz'm),   n.    The  religion,   or 

Mo-liani'ined-lsin  )  doctrines  and  precepts,  of 
Mohammed,  contained  in  the  Koran ;  Islamism. 

Iffio-hain'med-an-lze  1  (-iz),  v.  t.    To  make  conforma- 

Mo-ham'med-ize  )  ble  to  the  principles,  or  cus- 
toms and  rites,  of  Mohammedanism.  [Written  also  Ma> 
hometanise.] 

Mo'hawk  (mo'hak),  n.  1.  {Ethnol.)  One  of  a  tribe 
of  Indians  who  formed  part  of  the  Five  Nations.  They 
formerly  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  River. 

2.  One  of  certain  ruffians  who  infested  the  streets  of 
London  in  the  time  of  Addison,  and  took  the  name  from 
the  Mohawk  Indians.     [Sla7ig]     Spectator.    3Iacaulay. 

Mo-hl'cans  (mS-he'kanz),  n.  pi.;  sing.  Mohican 
(-kan).  {Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Lenni-Lenape  Indians  who 
formerly  inhabited  Western  Connecticut  and  Eastern 
New  Toi'k.     [Written  also  Mohegans.] 

II  Mo'hO  (mo'ho),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.)  A  galli- 
nule  {Notornis  Mantelli)  formerly  inhabiting  New  Zea- 
land, but  now  supposed  to  be  extinct.  It  was  incapable 
of  flight.     See  Notornis. 

Mo'hock  (mo'hSk),  n.    See  Mohawk. 
■     II  Mo-hO'Il  (mS-ho'li),  n.    {Zool.)  See  Maholi. 

IHobr  (mor),  n.     {Zool.)  A  West  African  gazelle  {Go 
zella  mohr),  having  horns  on  which  are  eleven 
or  twelve  very  prominent  rings.     It  is  one  of 
the  species  which  produce  bezoar.    [Written 
also  mhorr.] 

Mo'hur  (inoliiir),  n.  [Hind.,  fr.  Per.  mu- 
hur,  muhr,  a  gold  coin, 
a  seal,  seal  ring.]  A 
British  Indian  gold 
coin,  of  the  value  of 
fifteen  silver  rupees, 
or  S7.21.        Malcom. 

l|Mo-hur'niin(mo- 

liiir'r&in),J|  Mu-hai'- 
ram  (moo-har'mm), 
n.  [Ar.  muharram, 
prop.,  sacred,  forbid- 
den, n.,  the  first  month 
of  the  Mohammed.an 
lunar  year.]  1.  The  first  month  of  the  Molmmmcdan 
year.  Whitirorlh. 

2.  A  festival  of  the  Shiah  sect  of  the  MolianiniedanB 
hHd  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  month  Moliurnim. 
Moi'der  (moi'dor),  v.  i.   To  toil.    [Pror:  Eng.  S;  Seat.] 
Mol'dere  (moi'dor),  n.      [I'g.  moeda  d'o>ir6,  lit.,  coin 
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of  gold.     Cf.  Monet,  and  Aureate.]     A  gold  coin  of 
Portugal,  valued  at  about  27s.  sterling. 

More-ty  (moi'e-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Moieties  (-tiz).  [F. 
moiiie,  L.  medietas,  fr.  medius  middle,  half.  See  Mid, 
a.,  and  cf.  Mediate,  Mediety.]  1.  One  of  two  equal 
parts ;  a  half  ;  as,  a  moiety  of  an  estate,  of  goods,  or  of 
profits ;  the  moiety  of  a  jury,  or  of  a  nation.  Shak. 

The  more  beautiful  moiety  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  Addison. 

2.  An  indefinite  part ;  a  small  part.  Shak. 

Moll  (moil),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Moiled  (moild) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Moiling.]  [OB.  moillen  to  wet,  OF.  moil- 
fier,  muiller,  F.  mouiller,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  molliare,ii. 
Li.  mollis  soft.  See  MoLLiPTr.]  To  daub ;  to  make 
dirty ;  to  soil ;  to  defile. 

Thou  . . .  doest  thy  mind  in  dirty  pleasiu'es  moil.    Spenser, 

Moll,  V.  i.  [From  Moil  to  daub  ;  prob.  from  the  idea 
of  struggling  through  the  wet.]  To  soil  one's  self  with 
severe  labor  ;  to  work  with  painful  effort ;  to  labor  ;  to 
toil ;  to  drudge. 

Jfoil  not  too  much  under  ground.  Bacon. 

Now  he  must  moil  and  drudge  for  one  he  loathes.    Dryden. 

Moll,  n.    A  spot ;  a  defilement. 

The  rmoil  of  death  upon  them.    Mrs.  Brovming. 

Molle  (moil),  n.  [F.  mule  a  slipper.]  A  kind  of  high 
shoe  anciently  worn.     [Written  also  moyle.'] 

Moiles  of  velvet,  to  save  thy  shoes  of  leather.    J.  Heyviood. 

II  Mol'neaU  (moi'no),  n.  [F.]  (Fort.)  A  small  flat 
bastion,  raised  in  the  middle  of  an  overlong  curtain. 

II  Moi'ra  (moi'va),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Moipa.]  {Greek 
Myth.)  The  deity  who  assigns  to  every  man  his  lot. 

II  Moire  (mwar),  n.  [F.  Cf.  MoHAiB.]  1.  Originally, 
a  fine  textile  fabric  made  of  the  hair  of  an  Asiatic  goat ; 
afterwards,  any  textile  fabric  to  which  a  watered  appear- 
ance is  given  in  tlie  process  of  calendering. 

2.  A  watered,  clouded,  or  frosted  appearance  produced 
upon  either  textile  fabrics  or  metallic  surfaces. 

Moire  antique,  a  superior  kind  of  thick  silk  moire. 

II  Mol'r^'  mfi'tal'Uque'  (mwa'ra'  ma'tal'lek').  [F.] 
A  crystalline  or  frosted  appearance  produced  by  some 
acids  on  tin  plate  ;  also,  the  tin  plate  thus  treated. 

Moist  (moist),  a.  [OE.  moists,  OF.  moiste,  F.  moite, 
fr.  L.  muccidus,  for  mucidus,  moldy,  musty.  Cf.  Mucus, 
MuciD.]  1.  Moderately  wet ;  damp;  humid;  not  dry  ; 
as,  a  moist  atmosphere  or  air.     "Iloisi  eyes."  Shak. 

2.  Fresh,  or  new.  [06s.]  "Shoes  full  moist  and 
new."    "A  draught  of  OToiii  and  corny  ale."     Chaucer. 

Moist,  V.  t.    To  moisten.     [06*.]  Shak. 

Mols'ten  (mois"n),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Moistened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  MoisTENrao.]  1.  To  make  damp ; 
to  wet  in  a  small  degree. 

A  pipe  a  little  moistened  on  the  inside.  Bacon. 

2.  To  soften  by  making  moist ;  to  make  tender. 
It  moistened  not  his  executioner's  heart  with  any  pity.  Fuller. 

Mols'ten-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  mois- 
tens. Johnson. 

MolSt'ful  (moist'ful),  a.     Full  of  moisture.     [iJ.] 

Molst'less,  a.    Without  moisture  ;  dry.     [jK.] 

Molst'ness,  «.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  moist. 

Mols'ture  (mois'tur ;  135),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  moistour,  F. 
moiteur.']    X.  A  moderate  degree  of  wetness.        Bacon. 

2.  That  which  moistens  or  makes  damp  or  wet ;  exud- 
ing fluid  ;  liquid  in  small  quantity. 

All  mv  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heat.    Shak. 

Mols'ture-less,  a.    Without  moisture. 

Molst'y  (moist'j^),  a.    Moist.     [06s.] 

Mol'ther  (moi'ther),  v.  t.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  To 
perplex  ;  to  confuse.     [Prov.  Eng.']  Lamb. 

Mol'ther,  v.  i.     To  toil ;  to  labor.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Mok'a-dour  (mok'a-door),  n.  [Sp.  mocador  handker- 
chief.]    A  handkerchief.     [Obs.'] 

Moke  (mok),  n.    A  donkey.     [Canf]  Thackeray. 

Moke  (mok),  n.  A  mesh  of  a  net,  or  of  anything  re- 
sembling a  net.  Halllwell. 

Mo'ky  (mo'ky),  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  mokkvi  cloud,  mist, 
mokkr  a  dense  cloud,  W.  mwg  smoke,  and  E.  muggy, 
muck.']    Misty  ;  dark  ;  murky ;  muggy.     [06s.] 

Mo'la  (mo'la),  n.    {Zool.)  See  Sunfish,  1. 

Molar  (mo'ler),  a.  [L.  moles  mass.]  {Mech.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  mass  of  matter ;  —  said  of  the  properties 
or  motions  of  masses,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
molecules  or  atoms.  Carpenter. 

Molar,  a.  [L.  molaris,  fr.  mola  mill,  fr.  molere  to 
grind  in  a  mill.  See  Mill  the  machine.]  Having  power 
to  grind  ;  grinding  ;  as,  the  molar  teeth ;  also,  of  or  per- 
taining to  the  molar  teeth.  Bacon. 

Molar,  re.  {Anat.)  Any  one  of  the  teeth  back  of  the 
incisors  and  canines.  The  molars  which  replace  the  de- 
ciduous or  milk  teeth  are  designated  as  premolars,  and 
those  which  are  not  preceded  by  deciduous  teeth  are 
sometimes  called  true  molars.    See  Tooth. 

Mo'la-ry  (-la-ry)_,  a.    Same  as  2d  Molab. 

Mo-Iasse'  (mo-las'),  re.  [F.  molasse,  prob.  fr.  mol- 
tasse  flabby,  flimsy,  fr.  L.  mollis  soft.]  {Geol.)  A  soft 
Tertiary  sandstone ;  —  applied  to  a  rock  occurring  in 
Switzerland.     See  Chart  of  Geology. 

Mo-las'ses  (-s6z),  n.  [F.  melasse,  cf.  Sp.  melaza, 
Pg.  melago,  fr.  L.  mellaceus  honeylike,  honey-sweet,  met, 
mellis,  honey.  See  Mellifluous,  and  cf.  Melasses.] 
The  thick,  brown  or  dark  colored,  viscid,  uncrystallizable 
sirup  which  drains  from  sugar,  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture ;  any  thick,  viscid,  sweet  sirup  made  from  vegeta- 
ble juice  or  sap,  as  of  the  sorghum  or  maple.  See  Teeacle. 

Mold  (mold),  re.  [See  Mole  a  spot.]  A  spot;  a  blem- 
ish ;  a  mole.  [06s.]  Spenser. 
Mold  1  (mold),  re.  [OE.  molde,  AS.  molde ;  akin  to 
Mould  )  D.  mul,  G.  mull,  mulm,  OHG.  molt,  molta, 
Icel.  mold,  Dan.  muld,  Sw.  mull,  Goth,  mulda,  and  E. 
meal  flour.  See  Meal,  and  cf.  Mole  an  animal.  Mull, 
».]  [The  prevalent  spelling  is,  perhaps,  mould  ;  but  as 
the  u  has  not  been  inserted  in  the  other  words  of  this 


class,  as  bold,  gold,  old,  cold,  etc. ,  it  seems  desirable  to 
complete  the  analogy  by  dropping  it  from  this  word,  thus 
spelling  it  as  Spenser,  South,  and  many  others  did.  The 
omission  of  the   u  is  now  very  common  in  America.] 

1.  Crumbling,  soft,  friable  earth ;  esp.,  earth  contain- 
ing the  remains  or  constituents  of  organic  matter,  and 
suited  to  the  growth  of  plants ;  soil. 

2.  Earthy  material ;  the  matter  of  which  anything  is 
formed  ;  composing  substance ;  material. 

The  ethereal  mold. 
Incapable  of  stain.  Milton. 

Nature  formed  me  of  her  softest  mold.        Addison. 

Mold    )  (mold),  ti.  <.   [ireip.  &  ^.  p.  Molded  or  MouLD- 

Moilld  I  ED ;  ^.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Molding  or  Mould- 
ing J    To  cover  with  mold  or  soU.     [iJ.] 

Mold,    Ire.     [From  the  p.  p.  of  OE.  moulen  to  be- 

Mould, )  come  moldy,  to  rot,  prob.  fr.  Icel.  mygla 
to  grow  musty,  mugga  mugginess;  cf.  Sw.  mogla  to 
grow  moldy.  See  Muggy,  and  cf.  Moldy.]  (Bot.)  A 
growth  of  minute  fungi  of  various  kinds,  esp.  those  of 
the  great  groups  Myphomycetes,  and  Physomycetes, 
forming  on  damp  or  decaying  organic  matter. 

^W^  The  common  blue  mold  of  cheese,  the  brick-red 
cheese  mold,  and  the  scarlet  or  orange  strata  which  grow 
on  tubers  or  roots  stored  up  for  use,  when  commencing 
to  decay,  are  familiar  examples.  M.  J.  Berkeley. 

Mold,    1  V.  i.    To  cause  to  become  moldy ;  to  cause 

Mould, )      mold  to  grow  upon. 

Mold,     )  V.  i.    To  become  moldy ;  to  be  covered  or 

Mould,  )      filled,  in  whole  or  in  part,  with  a  mold. 

Mold,    I  n.    [OE.  molde,  OF.  mole,  F.  moule,  fr.  L. 

Mould, )  modulus.  See  Model.  ]  [For  spelling,  see 
2d  Mold,  above.]  1.  The  matrix,  or  cavity,  in  which 
anything  is  shaped,  and  from  which  it  takes  its  form; 
also,  the  body  or  mass  containing  the  cavity  ;  as,  a  sand 
mold  ;  a  jeUy  mold.  Milton. 

2.  That  on  which,  or  in  accordance  with  which,  any- 
thing is  modeled  or  formed  ;  anything  which  serves  to 
regulate  the  size,  form,  etc.,  as  the  pattern  or  templet 
used  by  a  shipbuilder,  carpenter,  or  mason. 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mold  of  form.       Shak. 

3.  Cast ;  form ;  shape ;  character. 

Crowned  with  an  architrave  of  antique  mold.        Pope. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  group  of  moldings  ;  as,  the  arch  mold  of 
a  porch  or  doorway  ;  the  pier  mold  of  a  Gothic  pier,  mean- 
ing the  whole  profile,  section,  or  combination  of  parts. 

5.  {Anat.)  A  fontanel. 

6.  {Paper  Making)  A  frame  with  a  wire  cloth  bottom, 
on  which  the  pulp  is  drained  to  form  a  sheet,  in  making 
paper  by  hand. 

Mold,    I  V.  t.    [Cf.  P.  mouler,  OF.  moler,  moller.   See 
Mould,  I     Mold  the  matrix.]    1.  To  form  into  a  par- 
ticular shape  ;  to  shape  ;  to  model ;  to  fashion. 

He  forgeth  and  moldeth  metals.         Sir  M.  Hale. 
Did  I  request  thee.  Maker,  from  my  clay 
To  mold  me  man  ?  Milton. 

2.  To  ornament  by  molding  or  carving  the  material  of ; 
as,  a  molded  window  jamb. 

3.  To  knead ;  as,  to  mold  dough  or  bread. 

4.  {Fomiding)  To  form  a  mold  of,  as  in  sand,  in  which 
a  casting  may  be  made. 

Mold'a-ble    1  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  molded  or 

Mould'a-ble  f     formed. 

Mold1)Oard'     )  (-bord'),  n.     1.  A  curved  plate  of  iron 

Mould'board'  I  (originally  of  wood)  back  of  the  share 
of  a  plow,  which  turns  over  the  earth  in  plowing. 

2.  {Founding)  A  follow  board. 

Mold'er     I  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  whicli,  molds 

Mould'er  I  or  forms  into  shape  ;  specifically  {Found- 
ing), one  skilled  in  the  art  of  making  molds  for  castings. 

Mold'er,     )  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Moldered  (-erd)  or 

Mould'er,  I  Mouldehed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Moldeeino 
or  MouLDEEiNG.]  [From  Mold  fiiie  soft  earth  :  cf.  Prov. 
6.  multern.']  To  crumble  into  small  particles  ;  to  turn 
to  dust  by  natural  decay  ;  to  lose  form,  or  waste  away, 
by  a  gradual  separation  of  the  component  particles,  with- 
out the  presence  of  water  ;  to  crumble  away. 

The  moldering  of  earth  in  frosts  and  sun.  Bacon. 

When  statues  molder,  and  when  arches  fall.       Prior. 

If  he  had  sat  still,  the  enemy's  army  would  have  moldered  to 
nothing.  Clarendon. 

Mold'er,     1  V.  t.    To  turn  to  dust ;  to  cause  to  crum- 

Mould'er,  J      ble ;  to  cause  to  waste  away. 
[Time's]  gradual  touch 
Has  moldered  into  beauty  many  a  tower.         Mason. 

Mold'er-y     1  (-y),  a.     Covered   or  filled  with  mold ; 

Mould'er-y  )      consisting  of,  or  resembling,  mold. 

Mold'1-ness    )  (-i-nes),  re.    [From  Moldy.]   The  state 

Mould'i-ness  (      of  being  moldy. 

Mold'ing,     1  re.     1.  The  act  or  process  of  shaping  in 

Mould'lng,  )  or  on  a  mold,  or  of  making  molds ; 
the  art  or  occupation  of  a  molder. 

2.  Anything  cast  in  a  mold,  or  which  appears  to  be  so, 
as  grooved  or  ornamental  bars  of  wood  or  metal. 

3.  {Arch.)  A  plane,  or  curved,  narrow  surface,  either 
sunk  or  projecting,  used  for  dec-  ,  -,  ,  .i 
oration  by  means  of  the  lights  H  «z-  )  '--^  & 
and    shades   upon    its    surface. 


Moldings  vary  greatly  in  pat-  — 
tern,  and  are  generally  used  in  ~ 
groups,  the  different  members 
of  each  group  projecting  or  re- 
treating, one  beyond  another. 
See  Cable,  n.,  3,  and  Crenelated 
moldina,  under  Ceenelate,  v.  t. 

Mold'ing,     \p.  a.     Used  in 

Mould'ing,  )  making  a  mold 
or  moldings ;  used  in  shaping 
anything  according  to  a  pattern. 

Molding,    or    Moulding,    board. 
(a)  See  Follow  board,  under  Fol- 
low, V.  t.    (5)  A  board  on  which   bread  or  pastry  is 
kneaded  and  shaped.  —  Molding,  or  Moulding,   machine. 


Moldings. 
a  Astragal !  b  Ogee  ;  e  Cy- 
matium  ;  d  Cavetto  ;  e 
Scotia,  or  Casement ;  / 
Apophyses  ;  g  Ovolo,  or 
Quarter  Round  ;  h  To- 
rus i  i  Reeding ;  j  Band. 


(a)  ( Woodworking)  A  planing  machine  for  making  mold- 
ings. (6)  (Founding)  A  machine  to  assist  in  making  molds 
for  castings.  —  Molding,  or  Moulding,  mill,  a  mill  for  shap- 
ing timber.  —  Molding,  or  Moulding,  sand  {Founding),  a 
kind  of  sand  containing  clay,  used  in  making  molds. 

Mold'warp'    Hmold'warp'),    n.      [OE.   moldwerp; 

Mould'warp' )  AS.  molde  soil  +  weorpan  to  throw 
up ;  cf.  OD.  molworp,  G.  maulwurf,  Icel.  moldvarpa, 
Dan.  muldvarp.  See  Mold  soil,  Waep,  and  cf.  Mole  the 
animal.]     (2oSZ. )  See  Mole,  the  animal.  Spenser, 

Mold'y     I  (-y),    a,       [Compur,    Moldieb    (-T-er)    or 

Mould'y  )  MouLDiER ;  superl,  Moldiest  or  Mould- 
iest.]  [From  Mold  the  growth  of  fungi.]  Overgrown 
with,  or  containing,  mold  ;_as,  moldy  cheese  or  bread. 

Mole  (mol),  n,  [AS.  mal ;  akin  to  OHG.  meil,  Goth. 
mail.  Cf.  Mail  a  spot.]  1.  A  spot ;  a  stain ;  a  mark 
which  discolors  or  disfigures.     [06«.]      Piers  Plowman, 

2.  A  spot,  mark,  or  small  permanent  protuberance  on 
the  human  body ;  esp.,  a  spot  which  is  dark-colored, 
from  which  commonly  issue  one  or  more  uairs. 

Mole,  re.  [L.  mola.']  A  mass  of  fleshy  or  other  more 
or  less  solid  matter  generated  in  the  uterus. 

Mole,  re.  [F.  mole,  L.  moles.  Cf.  Demolish,  Emolu- 
ment, Molest.]  A  mound  or  massive  work  formed  of 
masonry  or  large  stones,  etc.,  laid  in  the  sea,  often  ex- 
tended either  in  a  right  line  or  an  arc  of  a  circle  before 
a  port  which  it  serves  to  defend  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  thus  protecting  ships  in  a  harbor ;  also,  sometimes, 
the  harbor  itself.  Brande  &  C. 

Mole,  n.  [OE.  molle,  either  shortened  fr.  moldwerp, 
or  from  the  root  of  E.  mold  soil : 
cf.  D.  mol,  OD.  molworp.  See 
Moldwaep.]  1.  {Zo'ol.)  Any 
insectivore  of  the  family  Talpi- 
dse.  They  have  minute  eyes  and 
ears,  soft  fur,  and  very  large 
and  strong  fore  feet. 

I!l^°°  The  common  European 
mole,  or  moldwarp  {Talpa  J^itropxa),  is  noted  for  its  ex- 
tensive burrows.  Tlie  common  American  mole,  or  shrew 
mole  ( Scalops  aquaticus)^  and  the  star-nosed  mole  ( C'on- 
dylura  cristata)  have  similar  habits. 

^g"  In  the  Scriptures,  the  name  is  applied  to  two  un- 
identified animals,  perhaps  the  chameleon  and  mole  rat. 

2.  A  plow  of  peculiar  construction,  for  forming  under- 
ground drains.     [U.S.'] 

Duck  mole.  See  under  Duck.  —  Golden  mole.  See  Cheys- 
OCHLOKE.  —  Mole  cricket  (Zo'ol.),  an  orthopterous  insect 
of  the  genus  Gryllotalpa,  which  excavates  subterranean 


American  Mole  (Scalops 
aquaticus). 


European  Mole  Cricket  (Grylloialpa  vulgaris),  ma]e.   (X) 

galleries,  and  throws  up  mounds  of  earth  resembling 
those  of  the  mole.  It  is  said  to  do  damage  by  injuring 
the  roots  of  plants.  The  common  European  species  ( Oryl- 
lotalpa  vulgaris),  and  the  American  ( 6.  borealis),  are  the 
best  known.  —Mole  rat  (Zo'ol.),  anyone  of  several  specie* 
of  Old  World  rodents  of  the  genera  Spalax,  Georychus, 
and  several  allied  genera.  They  are  molelike  in  appear- 
ance and  habits,  and  their  eyes  are  small  or  rudimentary. 
—  Mole  Bhrew  (Zo'ol.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  short- 
tailed  American  shrews  of  the  genus  Blarina,  esp.  B. 
brevicauda.  —  Water  mole,  the  duck  mole. 

Mole,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Moled  (mold) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Moling.]  1.  To  form  holes  in,  as  a  mole  ;  to  bur- 
row ;  to  excavate  ;  as,  to  mole  the  earth. 

2.  To  clear  of  molehills.     [Prov.  Eng."]  Pegge. 

MolellUt  (-but),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  The  sunfish  (Orthagoris- 
cus,  or  Mola).     [Written  also  molebat.] 

Mole'cast'  (-kasf),  re.  A  little  elevation  of  earth 
made  by  a  mole ;  a  molehill.  Mortimer. 

Moaech  (mo'lgk),  n.  [Heb.  molek  king.]  (Script.) 
The  fire  god  of  the  Ammonites,  to  whom  human  sacri- 
fices were  offered  ;  Moloch.  Lev.  xvjii.  21. 

Mo-lec'U-lar  (m6-lgk'ii-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  moleculaire. 
See  Molecule.]  (Phys.  &  Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  con- 
nected with,  produced  by,  or  consisting  of,  molecules ; 
as,  molecular  forces  ;  molecular  groups  of  atoms,  etc. 

Molecular  attraction  (Phys.),  attraction  acting  between 
the  molecules  of  bodies,  and  at  insensible  distances.  — 
Molecular  weight  (CAem.),  the  weight  of  a  molecule  of  any 
gas  or  vapor  as  compared  vrith  the  hydrogen  atom  as  a 
standard ;  the  sum  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  constitu- 
ents of  a  molecule ;  thus,  the  molecular  weight  of  water 
(H20)isl8. 

Mo-lec'u-lar'1-ty  (-ISrT-ty),  n.  (Phys.  &  Chem.) 
The  state  of  consisting  of  molecules  ;  the  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  molecular. 

Mo-lec'.U-lar-ly  (-ler-l^),  adv.  (Phys,  &  Chem.)  With 
molecules  ;  in  the  manner  of  molecules.      W.  P.  Grove. 

Mol'e-CUle  (mSl'e-kiil),  re.  [Dim.  fr.  L.  moles  a  mass: 
cf.  F.  molecule.  See  3d  Mole.]  1.  One  of  the  very  small 
invisible  particles  of  which  all  matter  is  supposed  to  con- 
sist. Paley, 

2.  (Physics)  The  smallest  part  of  any  substance  which 
possesses  the  characteristic  properties  and  qualities  of 
that  substance,  and  which  can  exist  alone  in  a  free  state. 

3.  (Chem.)  A  group  of  atoms  so  united  and  combined 
by  chemical  affinity  that  they  form  a  complete,  inte- 
grated whole,  being  the  smallest  portion  of  any  particu- 
lar compound  that  can  exist  in  a  free  state ;  as,  a  mole- 
cule of  water  consists  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one 
of  oxygen.     Cf.  Atom. 

Mole'-eyed'  (molId'),  a.  Having  eyes  like  those  of 
tlie  mole  ;  having  imperfect  sight. 

Mole'hlll'  (-hilO,  re.  A  little  hiUock  of  earth  thrown 
up  by  moles  working  under  ground  ;  hence,  a  very  small 
hill,  or  an  insignificant  obstacle  or  difficulty. 

Having  leapt  over  such  mountains,  lie  down  before  a  mole- 
hilt.  South. 
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Mo-len'dl-na'ceons  (mo-lSn'dT-na'shHs),  1  a.  [I/,  mo- 

Mo-len'dl-na'ri-OllS  (mo-lSn'di-na'rl-iis),  )  lendina- 
rius,  fr.  molendinum  a  mill,  fr.  molere  to  grind.]  {Bot.) 
Besembling  the  sails  of  a  windmill. 

Mole'sMn'  (mol'skifn'),  n.  Any  fabric  having  a  thick 
soft  shag,  like  the  fur  of  a  mole ;  esp.,  a  kind  of  strong 
twilled  fustian. 

Mo-Iest'  (mo-l§st'),  V.  t.  limp,  &  p.  p.  Molested  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Molesting.]  [F-  molester,  L.  molestare, 
it.  moleslus  troublesome,  fr.  moles  a  heavy  mass,  load, 
burden.  See  3d  Mole.]  To  trouble ;  to  disturb ;  to  ren- 
der uneasy ;  to  interfere  with ;  to  vex. 

They  have  molested  the  church  with  needless  opposition. 

Hooker. 

Syn.  —  To  trouble  ;  disturb ;  incommode  ;  incomven- 
ience  ;  annoy ;  vex ;  tease. 

Mo-lest',  n.    Molestation.    \_Obs.']  Cliaucer. 

IHol'es-ta'tlon  (mSl'Ss-ta'shiin  or  mo'lSs-),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  molestation.']  The  act  of  molesting,  or  the  state  of 
being  molested ;  disturbance  ;  annoyance. 

Mo-lest'er  (mo-lSsfer),  n.    One  who  molests. 

Mo-lest'fUl  (-ful),  a.    Troublesome  ;  vexatious.    [iJ.] 

Mo-les'tle,  Mo-les'ty  (m6-15s'ti),  n.  [L.  molestia.} 
Molestation.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Mole'warp'  (mol'warp'),  n.    {Zool.)  See  Moldwarp. 

Mo-llm'l-nOUS  (mo-lTm'i-nus),  a.  [L.  molimen  a 
great  exertion ;  moles  a  heavy  mass.]  Of  great  bulk  or 
consequence ;  very  important.     [Ofo.]        Dr.  H.  More. 

Mo'Une  (molTn),  n.  [L.  molina  mill,  fr.  molere  to 
grind.  See  Mill.]  The  crossed  iron  that  supports  the 
upper  millstone  by  resting  on  the  spindle ;  a  millrind. 

CroBi  mollne  {Her.),  a  cross  each  arm  of  which  is  divided 
at  the  end  into  two  rounded  branches  or  divisions. 

Mo'lln-ism  (mo'lln-lz'm),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Molinists,  somewhat  resembling  the  tenets 
of  the  Arminians. 

Mo'lln-lst,  n.  {Ecd.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  the  opin- 
ions of  Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  (in  respect  to  grace) ;  an 
opposer  of  the  Jausenists. 

II  Moll  (mol),  a.  [G.,  fr.  L.  mollis  soft,  tender,  ele- 
giac. Cf.  MoLLE.]  {3fus.)  Minor;  in  the  minor  made  ; 
as,  A  moll,  that  is,  A  minor. 

II  Mollah  (mol'la),  n.  [Ar.  maula,  commonly  molla 
in  Turkey.]  One  of  the  higher  order  of  Turkish  judges ; 
also,  a  Turkish  title  of  respect  for  a  religious  and  learned 
man.     [Written  also  moolah.'] 

Mol'le  (mol'le),  a.  [See  Moll.]  {Mus.)  Lower  by  a 
semitone ;  flat ;  as,  E  molle,  that  is,  E  flat. 

Molle-bait  (-bart),  re.  An  agricultural  implement 
used  in  Flanders,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  large  shovel 
drawn  by  a  horse  and  guided  by  a  man.  [Written  also 
mollebsert  and  mouldebsert.]  Simmonds. 

Mol'le-moke'  (-mok'),  n.  [Sw.  mallemucJce  the  stormy 
petrel.]  {Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  large 
pelagic  petrels  and  fulmars,  as  Fulmarus  glacialis,  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  and  several  species  of  ^strelata,  of 
the  Southern  Ocean.  See  Fdlmak.  [Written  also  molly- 
mawk,  malmock,  mollemock,  malleynocke,  etc.] 

MoI'llent  (mol'y«ut  or  mol'li-eut ;  277),  a.  [L.  m/)l- 
liens,  p.  pr.  of  mollire  to  soften,  fr.  mollis  soft.]  Serv- 
ing to  soften ;  assuaging  ;  emollient. 

lYIOl'llent-ly,  adv.     Assuagingly. 

Mol'U-fl'a-ble  (mol'lT-fl'a-b'l),  a. 
mollified. 

Mol'U-fl-ca'tion  (-fi-ka'shiin),  re. 
cf.  F.  mollification.]    The  act  of  mollifying,  or  the  state 
of  being  moUified  ;  a  softening.  Chaucer. 

MolT.l-Ii'er  (mol'li-fl'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
mollifies.  Bacon. 

Mol'U-fy  (-fi),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Mollified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  MoLLipyiNO  (-fi'Tng).]  [F.  moUifier, 
ii.  mollificare ;  mollis  soft  -|-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make. 
Bee  Emollient,  Moil,  v.  t.,  and  -ft.]  1.  To  soften ;  to 
make  tender ;  to  reduce  the  hardness,  harshness,  or  as- 
perity of ;  to  qualify ;  as,  to  mollify  the  ground. 

With  sweet  science  mollified  their  stubborn  hearts.    Spenser. 

2.  To  assuage,  as  pain  or  irritation  .  to  appease,  as 
excited  feeling  or  passion  ;  to  pacify ;  to  calm. 

Mol'U-net  (-net),  re.     [Cf.  Moline.]     A  little  mill. 

Mol'11-pl-lose'  (mol'li-pt-16s'),  a.  [L.  mollis  soft  -\- 
pilosus 'hairy .]     (Zo'ol.)  Having  soft  hairs  ;  downy. 

II  Mol-U'tl-es  (mol-lish'i-ez),  re.  [L.,  softness.]  {Med.) 
Unnatural  softness  of  any  organ  or  part.  Dunglison. 

Mol'U-tUde  (mol'lT-tud),  re.  [L.  mollitudo,  fr.  mollis 
soft.]     Softness  ;  effeminacy  ;  weakness,     [i?.] 

Mollusc  (m51'liisk),  re.     {Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Mollcsk. 

II  Mol-lus'oa  (mol-liis'ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Mollusk.] 
(Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, including  the  classes  Cephalopoda,  Gastropoda, 
Pteropoda,  Seaphopoda,  and  Lamellibranchiata,  or  Con- 
chifera.  These  animals  have  an  unsegmented  bilateral 
body,  with  most  of  the  organs  and  parts  paired,  but  not 
repeated  longitudinally.  Most  of  them  develop  a  man- 
tle, which  incloses  either  a  branchial  or  a  pulmonary  cav- 
ity. They  are  generally  more  or  less  covered  and  pro- 
/tected  by  a  calcareous  shell,  which  may  be  univalve, 
bivalve,  or  multivalve; 

^ff^  Formerly  the  Brachiopoda,  Bryozoa,  and  Tuni- 
cata  were  miited  with  the  Lamellibranchiata  in  an  arti- 
ficial group  called  Acephala,  which  was  also  included 
under  Mollusoa.    See  Molluscoidea. 

Mol-lus'can  (-kan),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  mollusks.  —  re.     A  moUusk ;  one  of  the  MoUusca. 

Mol-lus'coid  (-koid),  a.  IMollusca  +  -oid.]  (Zo'ol.) 
Resembling  the  true  mollusks ;  belonging  to  the  Mollus- 
coidea.  —  n.     One  of  the  MoUuscoidea. 

Mol'lus-cold'al  (-koi'dol),  a.    (Zo'ol.)  MoUuscoid. 

II  Mol'lus-coi'de-a  (-koi'dS-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Mol- 
lcsk, and  -oid.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  Invertebrata  which 
includes  the  classes  Brachiopoda  and  Bryozoa ;  —  called 
also  Anthoid  MoUusca. 

J^^  Originally  the  Tunicata  were  included  under 
MoUuscoidea,  from  which  they  are  now  known  to  differ 


Capable  of  being 

[LL.  mollificatio  ; 


Moloch  {Moloch  horridus). 


widely  in  structure  and  embryology.  MoUuscoidea  were 
formerly  considered  a  subdivision  of  MoUusca,  but  they 
are  now  known  to  have  more  relationship  with  Annelida 
than  with  MoUusca. 

Mol-lus'cous  (mSl-lus'kiis),  a.    (Zo'ol.)  MoUuscan. 

II  Mol-lus'cum  (-kiim),  re.  [NL.  SeeMoLLUSK.]  (Med.) 
A  cutaneous  disease  characterized  by  numerous  tumors, 
of  various  forms,  filled  with  a  thick  matter  ;  —  so  caUed 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  tumors  to  some  molluscous 
animals.  Dunglison. 

Mol'lusk  (mSl'liisk),  re.  [F.  mollusque,  L.  mollusca 
a  kind  of  soft  nut  with  a  thin  shell,  fr.  molluscus  soft, 
mollis  soft.  See  Mollify.]  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Mollusca. 
[Written  also  mollusc] 

Mol'ly  (mSllJf),  re.    (Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Mollemoke. 

Molly,  re.     A  pet  or  coUoquial  name  for  Mary. 

MoUy  cottontail.  (Zo'ol.)  See  Cottontail.  —  MoUy 
Maguire  (ma-gwir') ;  pi.  Mollt  Magciees  (-gwirz').  (a) 
A  member  of  a  secret  association  formed  among  the  ten- 
antry in  Ireland  about  1843,  principaUy  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidating  law  oflicers  and  preventmg  the  service  of 
legal  writs.  Its  members  disguised  themselves  in  the 
dress  of  women,  (b)  A  member  of  a  simUar  association  of 
Irishmen  organized  in  the  anthracite  coal  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania, about  1854,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  em- 
ployers and  officers  of  the  law,  and  for  avenging  them- 
selves by  murder  on  persons  obnoxious  to  them.  The 
society  was  broken  up  by  criminal  prosecutions  in  1876. 

Molly-mawk'  (-makp,  re.    (Zo'ol.)  See  Mollemoke. 

Moloch  (mo'lSk),  re.   [Heb.  molek  king.]  1.  (Script.) 
The  fire  god  of 
the  Ammonites 
in    Canaan,    to 
whom   human 
sacrifices  were 
offered  ;  M  o  -  ; 
lech.   Also  ap- 
plied  figura- 
tively. 

2.   (Zo'dl.)  A 
spiny  Austra- 
lian lizard  {3fo- 
loch  horridus).     The  horns  on  the  head  and  numerous 
spines  on  the  body  give  it  a  most  formidable  appearance. 

Mo-losse'  (mo-los'),  re.     See  MoLossns. 

Mo-lOS'ses  (mo-15s'sgz),  re.     Molasses.     lObs.] 

Mo-los'sine  (-sin),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  A  bat  of  the  genus 
Molossus,  as  the  monk  bat. 

II  Mo-Ios'SUS  (-siis),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  MoAoo-o-o!,  prop., 
Molossian,  belonging  to  the  Molossians,  a  people  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Epirus.]  (Gr.  &  Lat.  Pros.)  A  foot  of 
three  long  syllables.     [Written  also  molosse.] 

Molt  (molt),  obs.  imp.  of  Melt.     Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Molt    )  (molt),    V.    i.     limp.    &  p.   p.  Molted    or 

Moult )  Moulted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  MoLTma  or 
MonLTiNQ.]  [OE.  mouten,  L.  mutare.  See  Mew  to 
molt,  and  cf .  jjIute,  v.  i.]  [The  prevalent  speUing  is,  per- 
haps, moult ;  but  as  the  u  has  not  been  inserted  in  the 
other  words  of  this  class,  as,  bolt,  colt,  dolt,  etc.,  it  is 
desirable  to  complete  the  analogy  by  the  spelUng  molt.] 
To  shed  or  cast  the  hair,  feathers,  skin,  horns,  or  the 
like,  as  an  animal  or  a  bird.  Bacon. 

Molt,    1  V.  t.    To  cast,  as  the  hair,  skin,  feathers,  or 

Moult,  )      the  like ;  to  shed. 

Molt,    I  re.    The  act  or  process  of  changing  the  feath- 

Moult,  )      ers,  hair,'  skin,  etc. ;  molting. 

Molfa-llle  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  assuming  a  molten 
state;  meltable;  fusible.     lObs.] 

Mol'ten  (mol't'n),  a.  [See  Melt.]  1.  Melted  ;  being 
in  a  state  of  fusion,  esp.  when  the  Uquid  state  is  produced 
by  a  high  degree  of  heat ;  as,  molten  iron. 

2.  Made  by  melting  and  casting  the  substance  or  metal 
of  wliich  the  thing  is  formed ;  as,  a  molten  image. 

II  Mol'tO  (mol'to),  adv.  [It.]  (ilfas.)  Much;  very; 
as,  molto  adagio,  very  slow. 

Moly  (mOTy),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  fuoXv.]  1.  A  fabulous 
herb  of  occult  power,  having  a  black  root  and  white  blos- 
som, said  by  Homer  to  have  been  given  by  Hermes  to 
Ulysses  to  counteract  the  speUs  of  Circe.  3Iilton. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  garUc  (Allium  Moly)  with  large 
yellow  flowers ;  —  caUed  also  golden  garlic. 

Mo-lyb'date  (mo-lib'dat),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  mo- 
lybdic  acid. 

Mol'yb-de'na  (mSl'ib-de'na),  re.  [L.  molybdaena 
galena,  Gr.  iMoKv^Saiva,  fr.  jioAv^Sos  lead.]  (Min.)  See 
Molybdenite. 

Mo-lyb'de-nite  (mo-lTb'de-nit),  re.  [Cf.  F.  molybde- 
nite. See  Molybdena.]  (Min)  A  mineral  occurring  in 
soft,  lead-gray,  foliated  masses  or  scales,  resembling 
graphite ;  sulphide  of  molybdenum. 

Mo-lyb'de-nOUS  (-ntis),  a.     (Chem.)    See  Molyedous. 

Mol'yb-de'num  (mol'ib-de'num),  re.  [NL.  :  cf.  F. 
molybd'ine.  See  Molybdena.]  (CA em.)  A  rare  element 
of  the  chromium  group,  occurring  in  nature  in  the  min- 
erals molybdenite  and  wulfenite,  and  when  reduced  ob- 
tained as  a  hard,  silver-white,  difficultly  fusible  metal. 
Symbol  Mo.     Atomic  weight  95.9. 

Mo-lyb'dic  (mo-lTb'dik),  n.  [Cf.  F.  molybdiqiie.  See 
Molybdena.]  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  contaming, 
molybdenum;  specif.,  designating  those  compounds  in 
which  the  element  has  a  higher  valence,  as  contrasted 
with  molybdoiis  compounds  ;  as,  molybdic  oxide. 
Mo-lyb'dlte  (-dit),  n.  (Min.)  Molybdic  ocher. 
Mo-lyb'dous  (-dfis),  a.  [See  Molybdena.]  Of,_ per- 
taining to,  or  containing,  molybdenum ;  specif. ,  designa- 
ting those  compounds  in  which  molybdenum  has  a  lower 
valence  as  contrasted  with  molybdic  compounds. 

Mome  (mom),  11.  [Cf.  Mumm,  MoMrs.]  A  dull,  silent 
per.son  ;  a  blockhead.     lObs.]  Spenser. 

Mo'ment  (mo'ment),  re.     [F.  moment,  L.  momentum, 
for  movimeiitum  movement,  motion,  moment,  fr.  movere 
to  move.     See  Move,  and  cf.  Momentum,  Movement.] 
1.  A  minute  portion  of   time  ;   a  point  of  time ;   an 
instant ;  as,  at  that  very  inoment. 

In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.    1  Cor.  xv.  C2. 


2.  Impulsive  power ;  force  ;  momentum. 

The  moments  or  quantities  of  motion  in  bodies.    Berkeltyt 
Touch,  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse, 
His  free  will.  Milton. 

3.  Importance,  as  in  influence  or  effect ;  consequence ; 
weight  or  value  ;  consideration. 

Matters  of  great  moment.  Shak. 

It  is  an  abstruse  speculation,  but  also  of  far  less  moment  and 

consequence  to  us  than  the  others.  Bentley. 

4.  An  essential  element ;  a  deciding  point,  fact,  or 
consideration ;  an  essential  or  influential  circumstance. 

5.  (Math.)  An  infinitesimal  change  in  a  varying  quan- 
tity ;  an  increment  or  decrement.     lObs.] 

6.  (Mech.)  Tendency,  or  measure  of  tendency,  to  pro- 
duce motion,  esp.  motion  about  a  fixed  point  or  axis. 

Moment  of  a  couple  (Mech.),  the  product  of  either  of  itS' 
forces  into  the  perpendicular  distance  between  them.  — 
Moment  of  a  force.  (Mech.)  (a)  With  respect  to  a  point, 
the  product  of  the  intensity  of  the  force  into  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  the  point  to  the  line  of  direction  of 
the  force.  (6)  With  respect  to  a  line,  the  product  of  that 
component  of  the  force  which  is  perpendicular  to  the- 
plane  passing  through  the  line  and  the  point  of  applica- 
tion of  the  force,  into  the  shortest  distance  between  the- 
line  and  this  point,  (c)  With  respect  to  a  plane  that  is- 
parallel  to  the  force,  the  product  of  the  force  into  the- 
perpendicular  distance  of  its  point  of  application  from 
the  plane.  —  Moment  of  inertia,  of  a  rotating  body,  the- 
sum  of  the  products  of  the  mass  of  each  particle  of  mat- 
ter of  the  body  into  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 
axis  of  rotation  ;  —  called  also  moment  of  rotation  and  mo- 
m,ent  of  the  mass.— Statical  moment,  the  product  of  a  force- 
into  its  leverage  ;  the  same  as  moment  of  a  force  with  re- 
spect to  a  point,  line,  etc.  —  Virtual  moment.  See  under 
Vietual. 

Syn.  —  Instant ;  twinkling  ;  conseguence  ;  weight ; 
force  ;  value  ;  consideration  ;  signification ;  avaU. 

Mo-men'tal  (mo-mSn'tal),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  momental.], 
lObs.]     1.  Lasting  but  a  moment ;  brief. 

Not  one  momental  minute  doth  she  swerve.       Breton. 

2.  Important ;  momentous. 

3.  (Mech.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  moment  or  momentum.. 
Mo-men'tal-ly,  adv.    For  a  moment.     [06i.] 
Mo'men-ta'ne-OUS   (mo'inen-ta'De-iis),  I  a.     [L.   mo~ 
Mo'men-ta-ny  (mo'mSu-tt-ny),  (    mentaneusr 

cf.    F.    momeniane.]      Momentary.      lObs.]     Hooker. 
" Momentany  as  a.  sowid."  Shak. 

Mo'men-ta-ri-ly  (-ta-rT-ly),  adv.  Every  moment;, 
from  moment  to  moment.  Shenstone. 

Mo'men-ta-rl-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
momentary ;  shortness  of  duration. 

Mo'men-ta-ry  (-ry),  a.  [L.  momentarius.  See  Mo- 
ment.] Done  in  a  moment ;  continuing  only  a  moment  ; 
lasting  a  very  short  time  ;  as,  a  momentary  pang. 

This  momentaiy  joy  breeds  months  of  pain.         Shak.^ 

Mo'ment-ly  (mo'ment-ly),  adv.     1.  For  a  moment. 

2.  In  a  moment ;  every  moment ;  momentarily. 

Mo-men'tOUS  (m6-men'tiis),  a.  [Cf.  L.  momeniosut 
rapid,  momentary.]  Of  moment  or  consequence ;  very 
important ;  weighty ;  as,  a  momentous  decision ;  momen- 
tous affairs. — Mo-men'tous-ly,  adf .  —  Mo-men'tous- 
ness,  re. 

Mo-men'tum  (-tfim),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Momenta  (-ta),  E. 
MoMENTUMS  (-tumz).  [L.  See  Moment.]  1.  (Mech.'y 
The  quantity  of  motion  in  a  moving  body,  being  always 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  matter  multiplied  into 
the  velocity ;  impetus. 

2.  Essential  element,  or  constituent  element. 

I  shall  state  the  several  momenta  of  the  distinction  in  separate- 
propositions.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Mom'l-er  (mum'i-er ;  277),  re.  [F.  momier,  fr.  OF. 
momer,  mommer,  to  mumm,  to  mask  one's  self.]  A 
name  given  in  contempt  to  strict  Calvinists  in  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century. 

Mom'mer-y  (mtim'mer-y),  re.    See  Mcmheey.    Howe. 

Mo'mot  (mo'mot),  re.  IMomot  and  motmot,  the  native- 
American  name.]     (Zo'ol.)  See  Motmot. 

II  Mo'mus  (mo'mtis),  re.  [Gr.  /aiyuos  blame,  ridicule, 
Momus.]    (Gr.  Myth.)  The  god  of  mockery  and  censure. 

Mon-  (mon-).    Same  as  Mono-. 

II  Mo'na  (mo'na),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  mona,  fern,  of 
mono  a  monkey,  ape.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  small,  handsome,  long- 
taUed  West  African  monkey  (Cercopithecus  mono).  The- 
body  is  dark  olive,  with  a  spot  of  white  on  the  haunches. 

Mon'a-Cbal  (mon'a-kal),  a.  [L.  monachus  a  monk  : 
cf.  F.  monacal.  See  Monk.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  monks 
or  a  monastic  life  ;  monastic. 

Mon'a-Chlsm  (-kiz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  monachisme.]  The 
system  and  influences  of  a  monastic  life ;  luonasticisra, 

Mon-ac'ld  (mon-Ss'Td),  o.  IMon- -\- acid.]  (Chem.) 
Having  one  hy'rogen  atom  replaceable  by  a  negative  or 
acid  atom  or  radical ;  capable  of  neutralizing  a  mono- 
basic acid  ;  —  said  of  bases,  and  of  certain  metals. 

Mon'ad  (mSn'Sd ;  277),  n.  [L.  monas,  -adis,  a  unit, 
Gr.  (xoi'o!,  -aSos,  fr.  ^cocos  alone.]  X.  An  tiltiniate  atom, 
or  simple,  unextended  point;  something  ultimate  and  in- 
divisible. 

2.  (Philos.  of  Leibnitz) 
The  elementary  and  inde- 
structible units  which  were 
conceived  of  as  endowed 
\vith  the  power  to  produce 
all  the  changes  they  inider- 
go,  and  thus  determine  all 
physical  and  spiritual  phe-  B 
noniena. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the 
smallest  flagellate  Infuso- 
ria ;  esp.,  the  species  of  tho 
genus  Monas,  and  allied 
genera. 

4.  (Biol.)  A  simple,  minute  organism  ;  a  primary  ceU 
germ,  or  plastid. 

5.  (Chem.)  An  atom  or  radical  whose  valence  i«  one- 
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or  which  can  combine  with,  be  replaced  by,  or  exchanged 
:f  or,  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

Monad  dame  (Biol.),  in  tectology,  a  unit  of  the  first  or- 
der of  indiyiduaUty. 

II  Mon'a-da'rI-a  (mon'a-da'rt-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Monad.]     {Zo'61.)  The  Infusoria. 

II  Mon'a-del'plli-a  (mSu'a-del'f i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  iiovos  alone  +  a.lek4t6^  brother.]  {Bot.)  A  Linnsean 
class  of  plants  having  the  stamens  united  into  a  tube, 
or  ring,  by  the  filaments,  as  in  the  Mallow  family. 

Mon'a-del'phi-an  (-an),  )  a.      [Gf.  F.  monadelphe.'] 

Mon'a-del'phOUS  (-fiis),  J  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Monadelphia  ;  having  the  stamens  united  in  one 
body  by  the  filaments. 

Mo-nad'iC  (mo-nSd'tk),  I  a.    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like, 

Mo-nad'lC-al  (-I-kal),  j  a  monad,  in  any  of  its 
■senses.     See  Monad,  n.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Mo-nad'1-iorm  (-T-f6rm),  a.  \_Monad  + -form.']  {Biol.) 
Having  the  form  of  a  monad ;  resembling  a  monad  in 
having  one  or  more  filaments  of  vibratile  protoplasm  ; 
as,  monadiform  young. 

Mon'ad-ol'o-gy  (mon'ad-Sl'o-jy),  n.  \_Monad  -f  -lo- 
gy ■\    (Fhilos.)  The  doctrine  or  theory  of  monads. 

Ino-nal'  (m6-nal'),  re.  (Zool.)  Any  Asiatic  pheasant 
of  the  genus  Lophophorus,  as  the  Impeyan  pheasant. 

mon-am'lde  (mon-Sm'td  or  -id),  n.  \_Mon-  -\-  amide.} 
{Chem.)  An  amido  compound  with  only  one  amido  group. 

Mon-am'lne  (-Tu  or  -en),  n.  [_Mon-  -f-  amine.'] 
{Chem.)  A  basic  compound  containing  one  amido  group ; 
as,  methyl  amine  is  a  monamine. 

Mo-nan'der  (m6-n5n'der),  re.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  Mo- 
■uandria. 

II  mo-nan'drl-a  (-dri-a),  n.pl.  [Nl.,  from  Gr.  /iidi'os 
alone  -|-  ii/ijp,  ii'Spos,  a  man.]  {Bot.)  A  Linnaean  class 
of  plants  embracing  those  having  but  a  single  stamen. 

IHo-nan'drl-an  C-an),  a.  [Of.  F.  monandre.]  {Bot.) 
Same  as  Monandeous. 

Mo-nan'dric  (-drik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monan- 
dry ;  practichig  monandry  as  a  system  of  marriage. 

Mo-nan'drous  (-driis),  a.  {Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  mouandria ;  having  but  one  stamen. 

Mo-nan'dry  (-dry),  re.  [See  MoNANDKiA.]  The  posses- 
sion by  a  woman  of  only  one  husband  at  the  same  time  ; 
—  contrasted  with  polyandry. 

Mo-nan'tbOUS  (-thus),  a.  \_3Ion-  -\-  Gr.  av8(K  flower.] 
{Bot.)  Having  but  one  flower ;  one-flowered.  Gray. 

Olon'arch  (mon'ark),  re.  [F.  monarque,  L.  monarcha, 
fr.  Gr.  iLouapxri';,  jjiovapxQS  ;  /xoco?  alone  -|-  ap)(ew  to  be 
•first,  rule,  govern.  See  Akchi-.]  1.  A  sole  or  supreme 
ruler ;  a  sovereign ;  the  highest  ruler  ;  an  emperor,  king, 
queen,  prince,  or  chief. 

He  who  reigns 
i/onarcA  in  heaven,  .  .  .  upheld  by  old  repute.    Miltoiu 

2.  One  superior  to  all  others  of  the  same  kind ;  as,  an 
oak  is  called  the  monarch  of  the  forest. 

3.  A  patron  deity  or  presiding  genius. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus.  S/iak. 

4.  {Zo'61.)  A  very  large  red  and  black  butterfly  {Da- 
miis-Plexippus) ;  —  called  also  milkweed  butterfly. 

mon'arch,  a.  Superior  to  others  ;  preeminent ;  su- 
preme;  ruling.     "  J/orearcA  savage. "  Pope. 

Mo-nar'Chal  (m6-nar'kal),  a.    Pertaining  to  a  mon- 
arch ;  suiting  a  monarch  ;  sovereign  ;  regal ;  imperial. 
Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  raised 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride.  Milton. 

Iffion'arch-ess,  re.     A  female  monarch.     \_Obs.] 

Mo-nar'Chl-al  (mo-nar'ki-al),  a.    Monarchic.   Burke. 

Mo-nar'chl-an  (-an),  re.  {JEccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect 
in  the  early  Christian  church  which  rejected  the  doctrine 
•of  the  Trinity ;  — called  also  patripassian. 

Mo-nar'chic  (mo-nar'kTk),  )  a.    [F.  monarchique,  Gr. 

mo-nar'chic-al  (-kl-kal),  j  laofapxttos.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  monarch,  or  to  a  monarchy.     Burke.  —  Mo- 

nar'chlc-al-ly,  adv. 

nion'arch-isiD  (mbn'ark-iz'm),  re.    The  principles  of, 

or  preference  for,  monarchy. 

Mon'arch-ist,  re.  [Cf .  F.  monarchiste.]  An  advocate 
■of,  or  believer  in,  monarchy. 

Mon'arch-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &,  p.p.  Monarchized 
(-Izd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  MoNABcmzmQ  (-i'zing).]  To  play 
the  sovereign ;  to  act  the  monarch.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Mon'arch-lze,  v.  t.     To  rule  ;  to  govern.     [iJ.] 

MOn'arch-i'zer  (-i'zer),  re.  One  who  monarchizes  ; 
■also,  a  monarchist. 

nio-nar'cho  (mS-nar'ko),  re.  The  nickname  q{  a  crack- 
brained  Italian  who  fancied  himself  an  emperor.     \_Obs.] 

Shak. 

Mon'arch-y  (mSn'ark-^),  re.  ;  pi.  Monaeohies  (-Tz). 
;[F.  monarchie,  L.  monarchia,  Gr.  fi.ovapxia.  See  MoN- 
AECH.]  1.  A  state  or  government  in  which  the  supreme 
power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  monarch. 

2.  A  system  of  government  in  which  the  chief  ruler  is 
■a,  monarch. 

In  those  days  he  had  affected  zeal  for  monarchy.    Macaulap. 

3.  The  territory  ruled  over  by  a  monarch ;  a  kingdom. 

\  What  scourge  for  perjury 

Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence  ?       Shak. 

Fifth  monarchy,  a  universal  monarchy,  supposed  to  be 
■the  subject  of  prophecy  in  Daniel  ii. ;  the  four  preced- 
ing monarcliies  being  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and 
Koman.    See  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  under  Fifth. 

II  Mo'nas  (mo'nas),  re.  [NL.  See  Monad.]  {Zo'ol.) 
A  genus  of  minute  flagellate  Infusoria  of  which  there 
are  many  species,  both  free  and  attached.  See  lllust. 
under  Monad. 

Mon'as-te'ri-al  (mon'as-te'rT-al),  a.  [L.  monasteri- 
alis,  fr.  monasterium.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  monastery, 
or  to  monastic  life.  —  IHon'as-te'rl-al-ly,  adv. 

Jffion'as-ter-y  (mon'as-ter-y),  re. ;  pi.  Monasteries 
(-Tz).  [L.  m.onasteriu7n,  Gr.  fj.ovaxTTr)pi.ov,  fr.  p.ovo.Krr/]'; 
a  solitary,  a  monk,  fr.  fioi/aftij/  to  be  alone,  live  in  soli- 
tude, fr.  /advos  alone.   Cf.  Minstee.]   A  house  of  religious 
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retirement,  or  of  seclusion  from  ordinary  temporal  con- 
cerns, especially  for  monks ;  —  more  rarely  applied  to 
such  a  house  for  females. 

Syn.  —  Convent ;  abbey  ;  priory.    See  Cloistee. 

Mo-nas'tio  (mo-nSs'tlk),  re.     A  monk. 

Me-nas'tic  (-nas'tik),     1  a.     [Gr.  p.ova(TTri<;  monk  :  cf. 

Blo-nas'tlc-al  (-ti-kal),  )  F.  monastique.  See  Monas- 
tery.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  monasteries,  or  to  their 
occupants,  rules,  etc. ;  as,  monastic  institutions  or  rules. 

2.  Secluded  from  temporal  concerns  and  devoted  to 
religion  ;  recluse.     "  A  Me  7nonastic."  Denham. 

Dio-nas'tic-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  monastical  manner. 

Mo-nas'ti-cism  (-ti-sTz'm),  re.  The  monastic  life,  sys- 
tem, or  condition.  Milman. 

Mo-nas'ti-con  (-ti-kbn),  re.  [NL.  See  Monastio.] 
A  book  giving  an  account  of  monasteries. 

Mon'a-tom'ic  (mSn'a-tSm'Ik),  a.  \_Mon-  -\-  atomic.] 
{Chem.)  (a)  Consisting  of,  or  containing,  one  atom  ;  as, 
the  molecule  of  mercury  is  monaiomic.  (6)  Having  the 
equivalence  or  replacing  power  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  ; 
univalent ;  as,  the  methyl  radical  is  monatomic. 

Mo-nax'i-al  (mo-n5ks'i-al),  a.  [_Mon-  -\-  axial.] 
{Biol. )  Having  only  one  axis ;  developing  along  a  single 
line  or  plane  ;  as,  monaxdal  development. 

mon'a-Zlte  (mon'a-zit),  re.  [From  Gr.  jxava^eiv  to  be 
solitary,  in  allusion  to  its  isolated  crystals.]  {Min.)  A 
mineral  occurring  usually  in  small  isolated  crystals,  —  a 
phosphate  of  the  cerium  metal. 

Mon'day- (miin'da ;  48),  re.  [OE.  moneday,  monen- 
day,  AS.  monundseg,  i.  e.,  day  of  the  moon,  day  sacred 
to  tlie  moon  ;  akin  to  D.  maandag,  G.  montag,  OHG. 
mmiatag,  Icel.  mdnadagr,  Dan.  mandag,  Sw.  mandag. 
See  Moon,  and  Day.]  The  second  day  of  the  week  ;  the 
day  following  Sunday. 

II  Monde  (mSNd),  re.  [F.  See  Mundane.]  The  world  ; 
a  globe  as  an  ensign  of  royalty.     [J?.]       A.  Drummond. 

II  Le  beau  monde  [F.],  fashionable  society.  See  Beau 
MONDE.  —  II  Demi  monde.    See  Demimontje. 

Itlone  (mon),  re.     The  moon.     [_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

IHone,  re.     A  moan.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Mo-ne'cian  (mo-ne'shan),  f  a.   {Bot.)  See  Moncecian, 

Mo-ne'clOHS  (-shils),  )      and  Moncecious. 

Mon-em'bry-O-ny  (mSn-em'brl-o-ny),  re.  [See  Mono-, 
and  Embeto.]  {Bot.)  The  condition  of  an  ovule  having 
but  a  single  embryo.  —  Mon-em'bry-on'lc  (-on'Tk),  a. 

Mo'ner  (mo'ner),  re.     {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  Monera.  _ 

II  MO-ne'ra  (m6-ne'ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ij.ovrjp-qg 
single.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  lowest  division  of  rhizopods,  in- 
cluding those  which  resemble  the  amoebas,  but  are  desti- 
tute of  a  nucleus. 

Mo-ne'ral  (-ral),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monera. 

Mo-ne'ran  (-ran),  a.  {Zo'dl. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Monera.  —  re.     One  of  the  Monera. 

II  mo-ne'ron  (-ron),  re. ;  pi.  L.  Moneea  (-ra) ;  E.  Mone- 
EONS  (-ronz).     [NL.]     (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  Monera. 

II  Mo-ner'U-la  (mo-ner'u-la),  re.  [NL.,  dim.  of  moner. 
See  Moneea.]  (Biol.)  A  germ  in  that  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  which  its  form  is  simply  that  of  a  non-nucleated 
mass  of  protoplasm.  It  precedes  the  one-celled  germ. 
So  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  moner.  Haeckel. 

Mo-ne'sla  (m6-ne'sha),  re.  (Pharm.)  The  bark,  or  a 
vegetable  extract  brought  in  solid  cakes  from  South 
America  and  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  bark,  of 
the  tree  Chrysophyllum  glycyphlceum.  It  is  used  as  an 
alterative  and  astringent. 

Ho-ne'sln  (-sin),  re.  The  acrid  principle  of  Monesia, 
sometimes  used  as  a  medicine. 

Mo-nest'  (mo-nSsf),  V.  t.  [See  Admonish.]  To  warn ; 
to  admonish  ;  to  advise.     [_Obs.]     Wyclif  {1  Cor.  v.  20). 

Mon'e-ta-ry  (milu'e-ta-rj^ ;  277),  a.  [L.  monetarius 
belonging  to  a  mint.  See  Money.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
money,  or  consisting  in  money ;  pecuniary.  "  Tlie  mone- 
tary relations  of  Europe."  .B.  Everett. 

Monetary  imit,  the  standard  of  a  national  currency,  as 
the  dollar  in  the  United  States,  the  pound  in  England, 
the  franc  in  France,  the  mark  in  Germany. 

Mon'eth  (miin'ethV  re.     A  month.     \Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Mon'e-tl-Za'tion  (miin'e-ti-za'shun),  re.  The  act  or 
process  of  converting  into  money,  or  of  adopting  as 
money ;  as,  the  monetization  of  silver. 

Mon'e-tize  (miin'e-tiz),  V.  t.  To  convert  into  money ; 
to  adopt  as  current  money  ;  as,  to  Tnonetize  silver. 

Mon'ey  (mtin'y),  re.  ;  pi.  Moneys  (-iz).  [OE.  moneie, 
OF.  moneie,  F.  monnaie,  fr.  L.  moneta.  See  Mint  place 
where  coin  is  made,  Mind,  and  cf.  Moidore,  Monetary.] 

1.  A  piece  of  metal,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.,  coined, 
or  stamped,  and  issued  by  the  sovereign  authority  as  a 
medium  of  exchange  in  financial  transactions  between 
citizens  and  with  the  government ;  also,  any  number  of 
such  pieces ;  coin. 

To  prevent  such  abuses,  ...  it  has  been  found  necessary  .  .  . 
to  affix  a  public  stamp  upon  certain  quantities  of  such  particular 
metals,  as  were  in  those  countries  commonly  made  use  of  to 
purchase  goods.  Hence  the  origin  of  coined  money,  and  of  those 
public  offices  called  mints.  A.  Smith. 

2.  Any  written  or  stamped  promise,  certificate,  or  or- 
der, as  a  government  note,  a  bank  note,  a  certificate  of 
deposit,  etc. ,  which  is  payable  in  standard  coined  money 
and  is  lawfully  current  in  lieu  of  it ;  in  a  comprehensive 
sense,  any  currency  usually  and  lawfully  employed  in 
buying  and  seDing. 

(5^^  Whatever,  among  barbarous  nations,  is  used  as  a 
medium  of  effecting  exchanges  of  property,  and  in  the 
terms  of  which  values  are  reckoned,  as  sheep,  wampum, 
copper  rings,  quills  of  salt  or  of  gold  dust,  shovel  blades, 
etc.,  is,  in  common  langi'age,  called  their  money. 

3.  In  general,  wealth ;  property  ;  as,  he  has  much 
raoney  in  land,  or  in  stocks  ;  td  make,  or  lose,  money. 

The  love  of  money  is  a  rooi  of  all  kinds  of  evil. 

j        1  Tim.  vi.  10  iRev.  Fer.). 

Money  bill  (Legislation),  a  ^ill  for  raising  revenue.  — 
Money  broker,  a  broker  who  deals  in  different  kinds  of 
money  ;  one  who  buys  and  sells  bills  of  exchange  ;  — 
called  also  money  changer,  — 'Mxa.ej  cowrie  (Zo'ol.),  any 


one  of  several  species  of  Cyprsea  (esp.  C.  moneta)  former- 
ly much  used  as  money  by  savage  tribes.  See  Cowrie.  — 
Money  of  accotmt,  a  denomination  of  value  used  in  keep- 
ing accounts,  for  whicli  there  may,  or  may  not,  be  an 
equivalent  coin  ;  e.  g.,  the  mill  is  a  money  of  account  in 
the  United  States,  but  not  a  coin.  —  Money  order,  an 
order  for  the  payment  of  money  ;  specifically,  a  govern- 
ment order  for  the  payment  of  money,  issued  at  one  post 
oiiice  and  payable  at  another ;  —  called  also  postal  money 
order.  —  Money  scrivener,  a  person  who  procures  the  loan 
of  money  to  others.  {Eng.\  —  Money  spider.  Money  spinner 
(Zo'ol.),  a  small  spider ;  —  so  called  as  being  popularly  sup- 
posed to  indicate  that  the  person  upon  whom  it  crawls 
will  be  fortunate  in  money  matters.  —  Money's  worth,  a 
fair  or  full  equivalent  for  the  money  which  is  paid.  —  A 
piece  of  money,  a  single  coin.  —  Keady  money,  money  held 
ready  for  payment,  or  actually  paid,  at  the  time  of  a 
transaction ;  cash.  —  To  make  money,  to  gain  or  acquire 
money  or  property ;  to  make  a  profit  in  dealings. 

Mon'ey  (mtin'y),  V.  t.    To  supply  with  money.    [OJs.] 
Mon'ey-age  (-fij ;  48),  re.  [Cf.  F  monnnyage  coinage.] 

1.  A  tax  paid  to  the  first  two  Norman  kings  of  England 
to  prevent  them  from  debasing  the  coin.  Hume. 

2.  Mintage;  coinage.     l_Obs.] 

Mon'eyed  (miin'id),  a.  1.  Supplied  with  money; 
having  money ;  wealthy  ;  as,  ifioneyed  men.  Bacon. 

2.  Converted  into  money  ;  coined. 

If  exportation  will  not  balance  importation,  away  must  your 
silver  go  again,  whether  moneyed  or  not  moneyed.  Locke. 

3.  Consisting  in,  or  composed  of,  money.  A.  Hamilton. 
Mon'ey-er  (mun'i-er),   n.     [From  Money  :   cf.   OF. 

monoier,  F.  monnayeur,  L.  monetarius  a  master  of  the 
mint.  Cf.  Monetary.]  1.  A  person  who  deals  in 
money  ;  a  banker  or  broker.     \_Obs.  or  if.] 

2.  An  authorized  coiner  of  money.  Sir  M.  Hale, 

The  Company  of  Moneyere,  the  officials  who  formerly 
coined  the  money  of  Great  Britain,  and  who  claimed  cer- 
tain prescriptive  rights  and  privileges. 

Mon'ey-Iess,  a.  Destitute  of  money  ;  penniless  ;  im- 
pecunious. Swift. 

Mon'ey-mak'er  (-mak'er),  re.  1.  One  who  coins  or 
prints  money  ;  also,  a  counterfeiter  of  money,     [if.] 

2.  One  who  accumulates  money  or  wealth ;  specifical- 
ly, one  who  makes  money-getting  his  governing  motive. 

Mon'ey-mak'lng,  re.  The  act  or  process  of  making 
money  ;  the  acquisition  and  accumulation  of  wealth. 

Obstinacy  in  money-making.  Milman. 

Mon'ey-mak'ing,  a.  1.  Ailording  profitable  returns ; 
lucrative  ;  as,  a  money-making  business. 

2.  Successful  in  gaining  money,  and  devoted  to  that 
aim ;  as,  a  money-making  man. 

Mon'ey-wort'  (-wQrf),  re.  (Bot.)  A  trailing  plant 
{Lysimachia  Nummularia),  with  rounded  opposite  leaves 
and  solitary  yellow  flowers  in  their  axils. 

Mong'corn'  (milng'kQm'),  re.     See  Mangcoen. 

Mon'ger  (miin'ger),  re.  [AS.  mangere,  fr.  mangian 
to  trade  ;  akin  to  Icel.  manga  to  trade,  mangari  a  trader, 
OHG.  mangari,  mengari ;  cf.  L.  Tnango  a  dealer  in 
slaves.]  1.  A  trader  ;  a  dealer ;  —  now  used  cliiefly  in 
composition  ;  as,  fishmonger,  iTOumonger,  newsni07>ger. 

2.  A  small  merchant  vessel.     [06s.]  Blount. 

Mon'ger,  v.  t.  To  deal  in ;  to  make  mercliandise  of; 
to  traffic  in  ;  —  used  chiefly  of  discreditable  traffic. 

Mon'gOl  (mon'gbl),  re.  One  of  the  Mongols.  —  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Mongolia  or  the  Mongols. 

Mon-gOll-an  (mSn-go'lI-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Mongolia  or  the  Mongols.  —  re.     One  of  the  Mongols. 

Mon-gOl'lc  (mon-gSl'ik),  a.     See  Mongolian. 

Mon'gO-loid  (mon'go-loid),  a.  [Mongol  -\-  -oid.]  Ee- 
sembling  a  Mongol  or  the  Mongols  ;  having  race  oliarac- 
teristics,  such  as  color,  hair,  and  features,  like  those  of 
the  Mongols.  Huxley. 

Mon'gOlS  (mon'golz),  Mon-gO'U-ans  (mon-go'lT-anz), 
n.  pi.  (Ethnol.)  One  of  the  great  races  of  man,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  China,  Japan,  and 
the  interior  of  Asia,  with  branches  in  Northern  Europe 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  By  some  the  American  In- 
dians are  considered  a  branch  of  the  Mongols.  In  a  more 
restricted  sense,  the  inhabitants  of  Mongolia  and  adja- 
cent countries,  including  the  Burats  and  the  Kalmuks. 

Mon'goose  )  (mon'gSSs),  re.    (Zo'ol.)  A  species  of  ich- 

Mon'gOOS  )  neumon  (Herpestes  griseus),  native  of 
India.  Applied  also  to  other  allied  species,  as  the  Afri- 
can banded  mongoose  (Crossarchus  fasciatus).  [Writ- 
ten also  mungoose,  mungoos,  mongous,  mungous.] 

Mon'grel  (miin'grel),  re.  [Prob.  shortened  fr.  mon- 
gerel,  and  akin  to  AS.  mengan  to  mix,  and  E.  mingle. 
See  Mingle.]  The  progeny  resulting  from  a  cross  be- 
tween tw»  breeds,  as  of  domestic  animals ;  anything  of 
mixed  breed.  Drayton. 

Mon'grel,  a.    1.  (Zo'dl.)  Not  of  a  pure  breed. 

2.  Of  mixed  kinds ;  as,  mongrel  language. 

Mon'grel-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  cause  to  be  mongrel  j 
to  cross  breeds,  so  as  to  produce  mongrels. 

'Mongst  (miingst),  prep.    See  Amongst. 

Mon'led  (mun'id),  a.    See  Moneyed. 

Mo-nil'i-Ier  (m6-nTl'i-fer),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  monile 
necklace  -\-ferre  to  bear.]     (Paleon.)  A  fossil  fish. 

Mo-nil'i-form  (-f6rm),  a.  [L.  monile  necklace  -fr 
-form:  cf.  F.  moniliforme.]  (Biol.)  Jointed 
or  constricted,  at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  string  of  beads ;  as,  a  moniliform 
root ;  a  moniliform  antenna.  See  lllust.  of 
Antenna. 

Mon'i-ment  (mon'i-ment),  re.  [L.  reiorei- 
mentum,  monumentum.  See  Monument.] 
Something  to  preserve  memory  ;  a  reminder  ; 
a  monument ;  hence,  a  mark ;  an  image ;  a  su- 
per-scription  ;  a  record.     \Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Mon'ish  (mon'ish),  v.  i.  [OE.  monesten. 
See  Admonish,  Monition.]  To  admonish  ;  to 
warn.     S^e  Admonish.     [Archaic]       Ascham. 

Mon'ish-er  (-er),  re.  One  who  monishes ; 
an  admonisher.     [Archaic] 

Mon'ish-ment  (-ment),  n.  Admonition.  Moniliform 
[Archaic]  Eoo*  <-J^<>t-> 


ale,   senate,    care,    am,    arm.    ask,  final,    all  ;    eve,    eve^iit,    end,    ?ern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    obey,    6rb,    odd  ; 
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Mon'lsm  (mSn'tz'm  or  mo'mz'm),  n.  [From  Gr. 
<toi'0!  single.]  1.  (Metapk.)  That  doctrine  which  refers 
all  phenomena  to  a  single  iJAtimate  constituent  or  agent ; 
—  the  opposite  of  dualism. 

|!®^The  doctrine  has  been  held  in  three  generic 
forms ;  matter  and  its  phenomena  have  been  explained 
as  a  modification  of  mind,  involving  an  ideaUstic  monism  ; 
or  mind  has  been  explained  by  and  resolved  into  matter, 
giving  a  materialistic  monism ;  or,  thirdly,  matter,  mind, 
and  their  phenomena  have  been  held  to  be  manifestations 
or  modifications  of  some  one  substance,  like  the  sub- 
stance of  Spinoza,  or  a  supposed  unknown  somethmg  of 
some  evolutionists,  which  is  capable  of  an  objective  and 
subjective  aspect. 

2.  {Biol.)  See  Monogenesis,  1. 

Mon'ist,  n.     A  believer  in  monism. 

BlO-nls'tic  (mo-nis'tik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  In- 
velving,  monism. 

IHo-nl'tlon  (mo-uTsh'iin)  ,n.  [F. ,  fr.  L.  monitio,  from 
mcmere  to  warn,  bring  to  mind ;  akin  to  E.  mind.  See 
Mind,  and  cf.  Admonish,  Money,  Monster.]  1.  In- 
struction or  advice  given  by  way  of  caution  ;  an  admo- 
nition ;  a  warning ;  a  caution. 

Sage  monitions  from  his  friends.  Swift. 

2.  Information  ;  indication ;  notice  ;  advice. 

We  have  no  visible  monition  of  .  .  .  other  periods,  such  as  we 
have  of  the  day  by  successive  light  and  darkness.  Holder. 

3.  {Admiralty  Practice)  A  process  in  the  nature  of  a 
summons  to  appear  and  answer. 

4.  {Eccl.  Laze)  An  order  monishing  a  party  com- 
plained against  to  obey  under  pain  of  the  law.     Shipley. 

mon'l-tive  (mon'I-tiv),  a.  Conveying  admonition ; 
admonitory.  Barrow. 

Mon'i-tor  (mon'i-ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  monere.  See  Mo- 
nition, and  cf.  Mentor.]  1.  One  who  admonishes  ;  one 
who  warns  of  faults,  informs  of  duty,  or  gives  advice  and 
instruction  by  way  of  reproof  or  caution. 

You  need  not  be  a  monitor  to  the  king.  Bacon. 

2.  Hence,  specifically,  a  pupil  selected  to  look  to  the 
school  in  the  absence  of  the  instructor,  to  notice  the 
absence  or  faults  of  the  scholars,  or  to  instruct  a  division 
or  class. 

3.  {Zool.)  Any  large  Old  World  lizard  of  the  genus 
Varanus;  esp. ,  the  Egyptian  species  {V.  Niloticus),  which 
is  useful  because  it  devours  the  eggs  and  young  of  the 
crocodile.     It  is  sometimes  five  or  six  feet  long. 

4.  [So  called  from  the  name  given  by  Captain  Erics- 
son, its  designer,  to  the  first  ship  of  the  kind.]  An 
ironclad  war  vessel,  very  low  in  the  water,  and  having 
one  or  more  heavily-armored  revolving  turrets,  carrying 
heavy  guns. 


The  Monitor. 

S.  {Sfach.)  A  tool  holder,  as  for  a  lathe,  shaped  like  a 
low  turret,  and  capable  of  being  revolved  on  a  vertical 
pivot  so  as  to  bring  successively  the  several  tools  it  holds 
into  proper  position  for  cutting. 

Monitor  top,  the  raised  central  portion,  or  clearstory, 
of  a  car  roof,  having  low  windowa along  its  sides. 

Mon'1-tO'rI-al  (-tyrT-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
monitor  or  monitors. 

2.  Done  or  performed  by  a  monitor;  as,  monitorial 
work ;  conducted  or  taught  by  monitors ;  as,  a  monitorial 
school ;  monitorial  instruction. 

Mon'1-tO'ri-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  monitorial  manner. 

Mon'i-tor-Shlp  (mSn'i-ter-shlp),  n.  The  post  or  of- 
fice of  a  monitor. 

Mon'i-tO-ry  (-to-ry),  a.  [L.  moniiorius.']  Giving 
admonition  ;  instructing  by  way  of  caution ;  warning. 

Losses,  miscarriages,  and  disappointments,  are  monitory  and 
instructive.  L  Estrange. 

Mon'i-tO-ry,  n.  Admonition  ;  warning ;  especially,  a 
monition  proceeding  from  an  ecclesiastical  court,  but  not 
addressed  to  any  one  person.  Bacon. 

KlrillCT;!-    Afemale  monitor. 
Monk  (munk),  n.      [AS.  munuc,  munec,  nunc,  L. 
monachics,  Gr.  fi.oi'a)(6i,  fr.  /noj/os  alone.     Cf.  Monachism.] 

1.  A  man  who  retires  from  the  ordinary  temporal  con- 
cerns of  the  world,  and  devotes  himself  to  religion  ;  one 
of  a  religious  community  of  men  inhabiting  a  monastery, 
and  bound  by  vows  to  a  life  of  chastity,  obedience,  and 
poverty.    "  A  monk  out  of  his  cloister."  Chaucer. 

3tonks  in  some  respects  agree  with  regulars,  as  in  the  substan- 
hal  vows  of  religion  ;  but  in  other  respects  monks  and  regulars 
aiffer  ;  for  that  regulars,  vows  excepted,  are  not  tied  up  to  so 
strict  a  rule  of  life  as  monks  are.  Ayliffe. 

2.  {Print.)  A  blotch  or  spot  of  ink  on  a  printed  page, 
caused  by  the  ink  not  being  properly  distributed.  It  is 
distinguished  from  a  friar,  or  white  spot  caused  by  a 
deficiency  of  ink. 

3.  A  piece  of  tinder  made  of  agaric,  used  in  firing  the 
powder  hose  or  train  of  a  mine. 

4.  {Zool.)  {a)  A  South  American  monkey  {Pithecia 
monachus) ;  also  applied  to  other  species,  as  Cebus  xan- 
ttwcephalus.     (6)  The  European  bullfinch. 

Monk  bat  {Zool.),  a  South  American  and  West  Indian 
bat  {Molosms  nnstitus) ;  —  so  called  because  the  males 
live  in  communities  by  themselves.  —  Monk  hiiUZoHl.), 
the  friar  bird. —  Monk  seal  (ZoiU.),  a  species  of  seal 
(Monachus  nlbiventer)  inhabiting  the  Black  Sea,  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  — 
Monk's  rhubarb  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  dock:  — also  called  pa- 
tience  (.Rumex  Pntientia). 

Monk'er-y  (-er-^),  ». ,-  pi  Monkbhies  (-Tz).    1.  The 


life  of  monks ;  monastic  life ;    monastic  usage  or  cus- 
toms ;  —  now  usually  applied  by  way  of  reproach. 

Miters,  and  wretched  dead  mediaeval  monkeries.     Carlyle. 

2.  A  collective  body  of  monks.     [06i.] 
Thougli  he  have  a  whole  monkery  to  sing  for  him.    Latimer. 

MonTiey  (miJn'ky),  n. ;  pi.  Monkeys  (-kiz).  [Cf. 
Olt.  monicchio,  It.  monnino,  dim.  of  monna  an  ape,  also 
dame,  mistress,  contr.  fr.   madonna.      See  Madonna.] 

1.  {Zool.)  {a)  In  the  most  general  sense,  any  one  of  the 
Quadrumana,  including  apes,  baboons,  and  lemurs.  (6) 
Any  species  of  Quadrumana,  except  the  lemurs,  (c)  Any 
one  of  numerous  species  of  Quadrumana  (esp.  such  as 
have  a  long  tail  and  prehensile  feet)  exclusive  of  apes  and 
baboons. 


The  monkeys  are  often  divided  into  three  groups : 

(a)  Catarrhines,  or  Simiada:.  These  have  an  oblong 
head,  wdth  the  oblique  flat  nostrils  near  together.  Some 
have  no  tail,  as  the  apes.  All  these  are  natives  of  the  Old 
World.  (6)  Platyrhines,  or  Cebidx.  These  have  a  round 
head,  vrith  a  broad  nasal  septum,  so  that  the  nostrils  are 
wide  apart  and  directed  downward.  The  tail  is  often 
prehensile,  and  the  thumb  is  short  and  not  opposable. 
These  are  natives  of  the  New  World,  (c)  Strepsorhines, 
or  Lemuroidea.  These  have  a  pointed  head  with  curved 
nostrils.  They  are  natives  of  Southern  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Madagascar. 


...^     -  -  '%-• 

Heads  of  Monkeys. 

a  Simiadas  j  6  Cebidse  ;  c  Lemuroidea. 

2.  A  term  of  disapproval,  ridicule,  or  contempt,  as  for 
a  mischievous  child. 

This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out ;  she  is  persuaded  I  will 
marry  her.  Shak. 

3.  The  weight  or  hammer  of  a  pile  driver,  that  is,  a 
very  heavy  mass  of  iron,  which,  being  raised  on  high, 
falls  on  the  head  of  the  pile,  and  drives  it  into  the  earth ; 
the  falling  weight  of  a  drop  hammer  used  in  forging. 

4.  A  small  trading  vessel  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Monkey  boat.    (Naut.)  (a)  A  small  boat  used  in  docks. 

(J)  A  half-decked  boat  used  on  the  River  Thames.  — 
Monkey  block  (Naitt.),  a  small  single  block  strapped  with 
a  swivel.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.  — Monkey  flower  (Bot.),  a  plant 
of  the  genus  j)/im«tos/  — so  called  from  the  appearance 
of  its  gaping  corolla.  Gray.  —  Monkey  gaff  (Naut.),  a 
light  gaff  attached  to  the  topmast  for  the  better  display 
of  signals  at  sea.  —  Monkey  jacket,  a  short  closely  fitting 
jacket,  worn  by  sjiUors.  —  Monkey  rail  (Naut.),  a  second 
and  lighter  rail  raised  about  six  inches  above  the  quarter 
rail  of  a  ship.  —  Monkey  shine,  monkey  trick.  [Slang, 
U.  S.]  —  Monkey  trick,  a  mischievous  prank.  Saintsbury. 
—  Monkey  wheel.  See  Oin  block,  under  5th  Gin.  —  Mon- 
key wrench,  a  wrench  or  spanner  having  a  movable  jaw. 


Monkey  Wre 


Mon'key,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  act  or  treat  as  a  monkey  does ; 
to  ape  ;  to  act  in  a  grotesque  or  meddlesome  manner. 

To  monkey  with,  to  handle  in  a  meddlesome  manner. 
[Collog,.] 

MonTtey-bread'  (-bred'),  n.  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the 
Adansonia  digitata  ;  also,  the  tree.     See  Adansonia. 

Mon'key-cup'  (-kup'),  n.    {Bot.)  See  Nepenthes. 

Mon'key-pot'  (-pof^,  «.  {Bot.)  The  fruit  of  two 
South  American  trees  {Lecythis  Ollaria,  and  L.  Zabu- 
cajo),  which  have  for  their  fruit  large,  pot-shaped, 
woody  capsules  containing  delicious  nuts,  and  opening 
almost  explosively  by  a  circular  lid  at  the  top.  Vases 
and  pots  are  made  of  this  capsule. 

Mon'key' s  puz'zle  (mfin'klz  piiz'z'l).  {Bot.)  A 
lofty  coniferous  Chilian  tree  {Araucaria  imbricata),  the 
branches  of  which  are  so  crowded  and  intertwisted  "as 
to  puzzle  a  monkey  to  climb."  The  edible  nuts  are  over 
an  inch  long,  and  are  called  pi'Hon  by  the  Chilians. 

Mon'key-tail'(miin'kT^-tal'),n.  (iVa«<.)  A  short,  round 
iron  bar  or  lever  used  in  naval  gunnery.  Totten. 

Monk'flsh'  (miink'fish'),  re.  {Zool.)  (a)  The  angel 
fish  {Squatina).     {b)  The  angler  (Lophius). 

Monk'Qow'er  (-flou'er),  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  of  certain 
curious  orchids  which  bear  three  kinds  of  flowers  for- 
merly referred  to  three  genera,  but  now  ascertained  to 
be  sexually  different  forms  of  the  same  genus  ( Catasetum 
tridentaium,  etc.). 

Monk'hOOd  (-h58d),  n.  \_Monk -{- -hood.']  1.  The 
character  or  condition  of  a  monk.  Atterbury. 

2.  Monks,  regarded  collectively.  Longfellow. 

Monk'lng,  a.    Monkish,     [i?.]  Coleridge. 

Monk'lsh,  a.  Like  a  monk,  or  pertaining  to  monks ; 
monastic  ;  as,  monkish  manners  ;  monkish  dress;  monk- 
ish solitude.  —  Monk'lsh-ness,  n. 

Monk'ly,  a.     Like,  or  suitable  to,  a  monk,     [i?.] 

MonkS'hOOd'  (mianks'hoSd'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Aconitum  ;  aconite.     See  Aconite. 

Monk's'  seam'  (sem').  {Naut.)  An  e.xtra  middle 
seam  made  at  the  j  auction  of  two  breadtlis  of  canvas, 
ordinarily  joined  by  only  two  rows  of  stitclies. 

Mon'O-  (mSn'o-),  Men-  (niBn-).  [Gr.  /lioi/o;.]  A  prefix 
sipjnifyi.ig  one,  single,  alone  ;  as,  ?no«ocarp,  »nonopoly ; 
{Chem.)  indicating  that  a  compound  contains  one  atom, 
radical,  or  group  of  that  to  the  name  of  which  it  is 
united  ;  as,  monoxide,  ?»onosulpliide,  7)/07?atomic,  etc. 

IIMo'nO  (ma'no),  ?).  [Sp.]  (.^oo?.)  The  black  howler 
of  Central  America  {Hfycete.t  rillosus). 

Mon'O-ba'SlC  (mSn'o-bii'sTk),  a.  IMono-  +  basic."] 
{Chem.)  Capable  of  being  neutralized  by  a  univalent 
base  or  basic  radical :  having  but  one  acid  hydrogen  atom 


to  be  replaced ;  —  said  of  acids ;  as,  acetic,  nitric,  and  hy- 
drochloric acids  are  numobasic. 

Mon'o-car-bon'ic  (mon'o-kar-bon'Tk),  o.  [Jl/bno- -}- 
carbonic]  {Chem.)  Containing  one  carboxyl  group ;  as, 
acetic  acid  is  a  monocarbonic  acid. 

Mon'o-cax'dl-an  (-kar'di-an),  a.  \_Mono-  -\-  Gr.  Kap- 
Si'a  heart.]  {Zool.)  Having  a  single  heart,  as  fishes  and 
amphibians.  —  n.     An  animal  having  a  single  heart. 

Mon'0-carp  (mon'S-karp),  n.  {Bot.)  A  monocarpic 
plant. 

Mon'O-car'pel-la-ry  (-kiir'pgl-la-ry),  a.  \_Mono--\- 
carpellary.]  {Bot.)  Consisting  of  a  single  carpel,  as  the 
fruit  of  the  pea,  cherry,  and  almond.  ^ 

Mon'O-car'plC  (-kar'pTk),  1  a.     [_Mono-  -f-  Gr.  xopTro; 

Mon'O-Car'pous  (-piis),  )  fruit :  cf.  F.  monocarpe.] 
{Bot.)  Bearing  fruit  but  once,  and  dying  after  fructifica- 
tion, as  beans,  maize,  mustard,  etc. 

<^W^  Annual  and  biennial  herbs  are  monocarpic,  so  also 
some  plants  of  longer  duration,  as  the  century  plant. 

Mon'o-ceph'a-lous  (-s5f'a-liis),  a.  \_Mono-  -\-  Gr. 
(ce^oAi)  head.]  {Bot.)  Having  a  solitary  head ;  —  said  of 
unbranched  composite  plants. 

II  Mo-noc'e-ros  (mo-n8s'e-r5s),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  fioroKe'- 
pojs  ;  judfos  alone,  single  -|-  Ke'pas  horn.]  1.  A  one-horned 
creature ;  a  unicorn ;  a  sea  monster  with  one  horn. 

Mighty  monoceroses  with  immeasured  tails.      Spenser. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  Unicorn,  a  constellation  situated  to 
the  east  of  Orion. 

Mon'O-Chla-myd'e-OUS  (mon'o-kla^mTd'e-ils),  a, 
\_Mono-  -\-  Gr.  x^an^'s,  x^<''M^'^<'S)  cloak :  cf.  P.  mono- 
chlamyde.]  {Bot.)  Having  a  single  floral  envelope,  that 
is,  a  calyx  without  a  corolla,  or,  possibly,  in  rare  cases,  a 
corolla  without  a  calyx. 

Mon'o-Chord  (m5n'o-k6rd),  n.  [L.  monochordon,  Gr. 
fiovoxopSoi/,  fr.  nov6xopSo?  with  but  one  string ;  luoi'o; 
only,  single  -)-  xop^V  string :  cf.  F.  monocorde.  See  Chord, 
and  cf.  Manichokd.]  {3Ius.)  An  instrument  for  experi- 
menting upon  the  mathematical  relations  of  musical 
sounds.  It  consists  of  a  single  string  stretched  between 
two  bridges,  one  or  both  of  which  are  movable,  and 
which  stand  upon  a  graduated  rule  for  the  purpose  of 
readily  changing  and  measuring  the  length  of  the  part 
of  the  string  between  them. 

Mon'0-chro-mat'io  (-kr6-m5t'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mono- 
chromaiique.  See  Monochrome.]  Consisting  of  one 
color,  or  presenting  rays  of  light  of  one  color  only. 

Monochromatic  lamp  (Opt.),  a  lamp  whose  flame  yields 
rays  of  some  one  homogeneous  light.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  optical  experiments. 

Mon'o-obiome  (mon'4-krom),  n.  [Gr.  fiofoxpw/xo!  of 
one  color ;  fiovos  single  -f-  XP'^H-"-  color :  cf.  F.  mono- 
chrome.] A  painting  or  drawing  in  a  single  color ;  a  pic- 
ture made  with  a  single  color. 

Mon'O-chro'mic  (mon'S-kro'mTk),  a.  Made,  or  done, 
with  a  single  color  ;  as,  a  monochromic  picture. 

Mon'O-Chro'my  (mon'o-kro'my),m.  The  art  of  paint- 
ing or  drawing  in  monochrome. 

Mon'O-chron'lo  (-krSn'Ik),  a.  lifono-  -f  Gr.  xpoi""! 
time.]     Existing  at  the  same  time  ;  contemporaneous- 

Mon'O-cil'l-a'ted  (-sTl'I-a'tgd),  a.  [Mono- -\- ciliated.] 
{Biol.)  Having  but  one  cilium. 

Mon'o-cle  (mSn'o-k'l),  n.  [F.  See  Monocular.]  An 
eyeglass  for  one  eye.  Simmonds. 

Mon'o-Cll'nal  (mon'o-kli'nol),  a.  [See  Monoclinic] 
{Geol.)  Having  one  oblique  inclination;  —  applied  to 
strata  that  dip  in  only  one  direction  from  the  axis  of 
elevation. 

Mos'O-cllne  (-klin),  n.    {Geol.)  A  monoclinal  fold. 

Mon'O-Clin'lc  (mon'o-klin'Ik),  a.  l3Io7io-  -f  Gr. 
k\Cv€iv  to  incline.]  {Crystallog.)  Having  one  oblique 
intersection ;  —  said  of  that  system  of  crystallization  in 
which  the  vertical  axis  is  inclined  to  one,  but  at  right 
angles  to  the  other,  lateral  axis.    See  Crystallization. 

Mo-UOC'Ii-nous  (mo-nok'li-nvis),  a.  \_3Iono-  -f  Gr. 
kAivt)  couch,  fr.  icKiveiv  to  lie  down :  cf.  F.  monocline.] 
{Bot.)  Hermaphrodite,  or  having  both  stamens  and  pis- 
tils in  every  flower. 

II  Mon'O-OOn'dy-la  (inSn'6-k5n'di-la),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Mono-,  and  Condyle.]  {Zool.)  A  group  of  verte- 
brates, including  the  birds  and  reptiles,  or  those  that 
have  only  one  occipital  condyle  ;  the  Sauropsida. 

Mon'0-CO-tyl  (m5n'6-ko-til),  n.  {Bot.)  Any  mono- 
cotyledonous  plant. 

Mon'0-QO-tyle;  (-til),  a.  [Cf.  F.  monocotyle.]  {Bot.) 
Monocotyledonous. 

Mon'O-COt'y-le'don  (-kBt't-le'dan),  n.  [_Mono-  -\-  cot- 
yledon: cf.  F.  monocotyledone.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  with 
only  one  cotyledon,  or  seed  lobe. 

1^°"  The  plural,  monocotyledons,  is  used  as  the  name 
of  a  large  class  of  plants,  and  is  generally  understood  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  term  endogens. 

Mon'O-cot'y-led'on-ous  (-ISd'iin-iSs),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mona- 
colyledone.]  {Bet.)  Having  only  one  cotyledon,  seed 
lobe,  or  seminal  leaf.  Lindley. 

Mo-noo'ra-cy  (mo-nSk'rd-sJ^),  n.  [Mono-  -\ — cracy, 
as  in  democracy.]  Government  by  a  single  person  ;  un- 
divided rule.  iSydney  Smith. 

Mon'O-crat  (mSu'o-krSt),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  fioi/oKpaTTJt  rul- 
ing alone.]     One  who  governs  alone. 

Mon'O-crot'lc  (miSn'fi-krSt'ik),  a.  {Physiol.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  showing,  monocrotism  j  as,  a  monocrotic 
pulse  ;  a  pulse  of  the  monocrotic  type. 

Mo-noo'ro-tism  (mS-nOk'ro-tTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  ixofot 
alone  -j-  Kpdxos  a  be.iting.]  {Physiol..)  That  condition  of 
the  pulse  in  which  the  pulse  curve  or  sphygnu)g;r:im 
shows  but  a  single  crest,  the  dicrotic  elovatiou  entirely 
disnppearing. 

Mo-noc'U-lar  (mo-nSk'ii-lcr),  a.  [L.  monoculii.i;  Gr. 
MOWS  single  -f-  L.  oculus  eye  :  of.  F.  monoculaire.]  1.  Hav- 
ing only  one  eye ;  with  one  eye  only ;  as,  monocular  vision. 

2.  Adapted  to  bo  used  with  only  one  eye  at  a  time; 
as,  a  monocular  microscope. 
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Mon'O-CUle  (m5n'6-kul),  n.  [See  Monooulab.]  {Zool.) 
A  small  crustacean  with  one  median  eye. 

Mo-noc'U-lous  (mo-nok'fi-lus),  a.    Monocular. 

Glanvill. 

Mon'O-cys'tlc  (mon'o-sTs'tlk),  a.  [See  Mono-,  and 
Cyst.]  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  division  {Monocysti- 
dea)  of  G-regarinida,  in  wliich  the  body  consists  of  one  sac. 

Mon'0-dac'tyl-OUS  (-dSk'tll-iis),  a.  [Gr.  ixovoBaKTvkos ; 
ftoTOs  single  +  iaicruAoj  finger  :  cf.  F.  monodactyle.'] 
{Zool.)  Having  but  one  finger  or  claw. 

Mon'O-delph  (inon'o-dglf),        \n.  {Zool.)  One  ol the 

Mon'0-del'phi-an  (-del'f  i-an),  )      Monodelphia. 

II  Mon'0-del'phi-a  (mon'o-dSl'fl-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  iiLovos  single  +  5eA(J)u's  the  womb.]  {Zool.)  The 
group  that  includes  all  ordinary  or  placental  mammals  ; 
the  Placentalia.     See  Mammalia. 

Mon'O-del'phlo  (-f ik),     I  a.     {Zool.)   Of  or  pertain- 

Mon'O-del'phous  (-fQs),  I      ing  to  the  Monodelphia. 

Mo-nod'lc  (mo-nod'ik),  I  a.     [Gr.  ftoi/tfifitKos.]    1.  Be- 

nio-liod'lc-al  (-i-kal),      )      longing  to  a  monody. 

2.  (Mus.)  {a)  For  one  voice ;  monoplionic.  (6)  Ho- 
mophonio  ;  —  applied  to  music  in  which  the  melody  is 
confined  to  one  part,  instead  of  being  shared  by  all  the 
parts  as  in  the  style  called  polyphonic. 

Mon'O-dl-met'riC  (mSn'o-dt-met'rik),  a.  [Mono-  -\- 
dimeli'ic.']     (Crystallog.)  Dimetric. 

Motl'O-dlst  (mon'o-dist),  n.     A  writer  of  a  monody. 

THon'O-dra'ma  (-dra'ma),  1  n.      [3fono-  +  Gr.  5pa/ia 

Mon'O-drame  (-dram),  )  drama.]  A  drama  acted, 
or  intended  to  be  acted,  by  a  single  person. 

Mon'0-dra-mat'lC  (m8n'6-dra-m5t'ik),  a.  Pertaining 
to  a  monodrama. 

Mon'O-dy  {-df),  n.  ;  pi.  Monodies  (-dlz).  [L.  raono- 
dia.,  Gr.  juoi^ta,  fr.  p.ovwt6<i  singing  alone ;  ju6i/09  single 
-)- uSij  song :' cf .  F.  monodie.  See  Ode.]  A  species  of 
poem  of  a  mournful  cliaracter,  in  which  a  single  mourner 
expresses  lamentation ;  a  song  for  one  voice. 

nion'0-dy-nam'lc  (mSn'o-dl-nam'ik  or  mou'6-di-),  a. 
[Mono-  -(-  dynamic]  Possessing  but  one  capacity  or 
power.     " 3Ionodynamic  men."  De  Quincey. 

Mon'O-dy'na-inlsiIl  (-dl'na-mTz'm  or  -din'a-mtz'm), 
n.  The  tlieory  that  the  various  forms  of  activity  in  na- 
ture are  manifestations  of  the  same  force.  G.  H.  Lewes. 

II  Mo-nce'cl-a  (mo-ne'sht-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jioi/os 
single  -|-  oiKia.  house.]  {Bot.)  A  Linn^an  class  of  plants, 
whose  stamens  and  pistils  are  in  distinct  flowers  in  the 
game  plant. 

Mo-nOB'clan  (-shan),  a.  1.  {Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Monoecia  ;  monoecious.  —  n.    One  of  the  Monoecia. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  monoecious  animal,  as  certain  moUusks. 

Mo-n(B'ClOU3  (-shiis),  a.  {Biol.)  Having  the  sexes 
united  in  one  individual,  as  when  male  and  female  flow- 
ers grow  upon  the  same  individual  plant ;  hermaphro- 
dite ;  —  opposed  to  diceeious. 

Mo-nca'cism  (-sTz'm),  n.  {Biol.)  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  being  monoecious. 

Mon'0-gam  (mon'o-gSm),  n.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  Mon- 
egamia. 

II  Mon'O-Ka'ml-a  (-ga'mi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Mo- 
NoaAMOUS.]  {Bot.)  A  Linnsean  order  of  plants,  having 
solitary  flowers  with  united  anthers,  as  in  the  genus  Lo- 
belia. 

Mon'0-ga'ml-an  {-an),      )  a.       [See     MoNOOAMOus.] 

mon'O-gam'lc  (-gam'Ik),  j  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  in- 
volving, monogamy. 

2.  {Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monogamia;  having 
a  simple  flower  with  united  anthers. 

Mo-nog'a-mist  (m6-nog'a-mist),  n.  One  who  prac- 
tices or  upholds  monogamy.  Goldsmith, 

Mo-nog'a-inous  (-mus),  a.  [L.  monogamus  having 
but  one  wife,  Gr.  jaoi/d-ya/aos  ;  ftdvos  single  -|-  yafios  mar- 
riage.]    1.  Upholding,  or  practicing,  monogamy. 

2.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Monogamian. 

3.  {Zool.)  Mating  with  but  one  of  the  opposite  sex  ;  — 
said  of  birds  and  mammals. 

]VIO-nOg'a-my  (-my),  n.  [L.  monogamia,  Gr.  /xomya- 
fiCa  :  cf.  F.  monogamie.']  1.  Single  marriage ;  marriage 
with  but  one  person,  husband  or  wife,  at  the  same  time ; 
—  opposed  to  polygamy.  Also,  one  marriage  only  dur- 
ing life  ;  — opposed  to  deuterogamy. 

2.  (Zool.)  State  of  being  paired  with  a  single  mate. 

Mon'O-gas'tric  (mon'o-gas'trik),  a.  [Mono-  -f  Gr.  ya- 
aTqp  belly.]     Having  but  a  single  stomach. 

liion''0-gen'e-slS  (-jSu'e-sTs),  n.     \_Mono-  -f-  genesis.'] 

1.  Oneness  of  origin  ;  esp.  {Biol.),  development  of  all 
beings  in  the  universe  from  a  single  cell ;  —  opposed  to 
polygenesis.    Called  also  monism.    '      Dana.    Haeckel. 

2.  {Biol.)  That  form  of  reproduction  which  requires 
but  one  parent,  as  in  reproduction  by  fission  or  in  the 
formation  of  buds,  etc.,  which  drop  off  and  form  new 
individuals  ;  asexual  reproduction.  Haeckel. 

3.  {Biol.)  The  direct  development  of  an  embryo,  vrith- 
out  metamorphosis,  into  an  organism  similar  to  the  parent 
organism ;  —  opposed  to  metagenesis.      E.  van  Beneden. 

Mon'0-ge-net'io  (-je-net1k),  a.     [See  Monogenesis.] 

1.  {Geol.)  One  in  genesis ;  resulting  from  one  process 
of  formation ;  —  used  of  a  mountain  range.  Dana. 

2.  {Biol. )  Relating  to,  or  involving,  monogenesis ;  as, 
the  monogenetic  school  of  physiologists,  who  admit  but 
one  cell  as  the  source  of  all  beings. 

Mon'O-gen'lc  (-jentk),  a.  1.  {Biol.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing  to  monogenesis. 

2.  {Zool. )  Producing  only  one  kind  of  germs,  or  young ; 
developing  only  in  one  way. 

Mo-nog'e-nlsm  (mo-noj'e-mz'm),  n.  {Anthropol.) 
The  theory  or  doctrine  that  the  human  races  have  a  com- 
mon origin,  or  constitute  a  single  species. 

Mo-nog'e-nlsf  (-nTst),  n.  {Anthropol.)  One  who  main- 
tains that  the  human  races  are  all  of  one  species ;  — op- 
posed to  polygenist. 

Mon'0-ge-nls'tic  (mon'o-jt-nTs'tlk),  a.    Monogenic. 

Mo-nog'e-nous  (mS-noj'e-nus),  a.  {Biol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  monogenesi.' ;  as,  monogenous,  or  asexual,  re- 
production. 


monogramma  ; 
Monogram. 


Mo-nog'e-ny  (mo-n5j'e-n3^),  n.     1.  Monogenesis. 

2.  {Anthropol.)  The  doctrine  that  the  members  of  the 
human  race  liave  all  a  common  origin. 

nion'0-go-neu'tic  (mon'o-go-nu'tlk),  a.  [Mono-  -\-  Gr. 
yovi)  otl'spiing. ]  {Zool. )  Having  but  one  brood  in  a  season, 

Mon'o-gram  (mou'6-gram),  n.  [L.  monogramma; 
Gr.  ixovo^  single  -|-  ypa^j-ijia  letter,  fr.  ypa- 
(fisiv  to  write  :  cf.  F.  monogramme.  See 
Graphic]  1.  A  character  or  cipher  com- 
posed of  two  or  more  letters  interwoven 
or  combined  so  as  to  represent  a  name, 
or  a  part  of  it  (usually  the  initials).  Mon- 
ograms are  often  used  on  seals,  ornamental 
pins,  rings,  buttons,  and  by  painters,  en- 
gravers, etc.,  to  distinguisli  their  works. 

(l^p°"  The  monogram  above,  combining  the  letters  of 
the  name  Kabolvs,  was  used  by  Charlemagne. 

2.  A  picture  in  lines ;  a  sketch.     [JB.] 

3.  An  arbitrary  sign  for  a  word.     [iJ.] 
Mon'o-g^am'mal  (-gram'mal),  a.    See  Monogkammic. 
Mon'O-gram-mat'lc  (-mat'Ik),  a.    Monogrammic. 
Mon'O-gram'mlc  (-gram'mlk),  a.     Of,  pertaining  to, 

or  resembling,  a  monogram. 

Mon'O-gram'mous  (-gram'mus),  a.    Monogrammic. 

Mon'O-graph  (m5n'o-graf),  n.  [Mono-  -f-  -graph.}  A 
written  account  or  description  of  a  single  thing,  or  class 
of  things ;  a  special  treatise  on  a  particular  subject  of 
limited  range. 

Mo-nog'ra-pher  (m6-nog'ra-fer),  n.  A  writer  of  a 
monograph. 

Mon'O-graph'lc  (mon'o-grSfTk),  )  a.     [Cf.   F.  mono- 

Mon'0-graph'ic-al  (-T-kal),  /  graphigue.]   Of  or 

pertaining  to  a  monograph,  or  to  a  mouography  ;  as,  a 
monographic  writing;  a  monographic  picture.  —  Mon'O- 

graph'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Ino-nog'ra-phlst  (mS-nSg'ra-flst),  n.  One  who  writes 
a  monograph. 

Mo-nOg'ra-phOUS  (-fus),  a.     Monographic.     [Ofo.] 

itto-nog'ra-phy  (-fy),  n.  [Mono-  +  -graphy :  cf.  F. 
monographic.]  X.  Representation  by  lines  without  color ; 
an  outUne  drawing. 

2.  A  monograph.     [Obs."] 

Mon'O-gyn  (-jTn),  n.     {Bot.)  One  of  the  Monogynia. 

II  Mon'0-gyn'i-a  (-jin'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fioivos 
single  +  ■/»""/  woman,  female.]  {Bot.)  A  Linnaean  order 
of  plants,  including  those  which  have  only  one  style  or 
stigma. 

Mon'O-gyn'l-an  (-an),  a.  {Bot.)  Pertainmg  to  the 
Monogynia ;  monogjmous.  —  n.     One  of  the  Monogynia. 

mo-nog'y-nous  (mo-n5j'i-nus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mono- 
gyne.']  {Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monogynia ;  having 
only  one  style  or  stigma. 

Mo-nog'y-ny  (-ny),  n.  [See  Monogynia.]  1.  Mar- 
riage with  one  woman  only. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  state  or  condition  of  being  monogynous. 

Mon'0-hem'er-OUS  (mSu'o-hSm'er-us),  a.  [Mono-  -\- 
6r.  ^/iiepa  day.]     {Med.)  Lasting  but  one  day. 

Mo-nol'COUS  (mo-noi'kus),  a.     {Bot.)  Monoecious. 

Mo-nora-try  (m6-nol'a-try),  n.  [Mono-  +  Gr.  Aa- 
TfieCa  worship.]     Worship  of  a  single  deity. 

Mon'O-llth  (mSn'o-lTth),  n.  [F.  monolithe,  L.  mono- 
lithus  consisting  of  a  single  stone,  Gr.  /noi'dAiSot ;  /noi/os 
single  +  Aiflot  stone.]  A  single  stone,  especially  one  of 
large  size,  shaped  into  a  pillar,  statue,  or  monument. 

Mon'O-lith'al  (-ITth'al),  a.     Monolithic. 

Mon'O-litll'lC  (-lith'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mon- 
olith ;  consisting  of  a  single  stone. 

Mo-nol'0-gist  (mo-nol'6-jist),  n.  [See  Monologue.] 
One  who  soliloquizes ;  esp. ,  one  who  monopolizes  conver- 
sation in  company.  De  Quincey. 

IHon'O-lOgue  (mon'o-log),  n.  [F.  monologue,  Gr. 
/j.oi'dAoyos  speaking  alone  ;  ix6vo<;  alone,  single,  sole  -f- 
Adyos  speech,  discourse,  Aeyeiv  to  speak.     See  Legend.] 

1.  A  speech  uttered  by  a  person  alone  ;  soliloquy ;  also, 
talk  or  discourse  in  company,  in  the  strain  of  a  soliloquy ; 
as,  an  account  in  monologue.  Dryden. 

2.  A  dramatic  composition  for  a  single  performer. 
Mo-nol'O-gy  (mo-nol'S-jy),  n.     [Gr.  /aoi'oAoyi'a.]    The 

habit  of  soliloquizing,  or  of  monopolizing  conversation. 

It  was  not  by  an  insolent  usurpation  that  Coleridge  persisted 
in  monology  through  his  whole  life.  lie  Quincey. 

II  mon'O-ma'chl-a  (mon'o-ma'kt-a), )  n.       [L.    mono- 

nio-noiu'a-chy  (mo-nom'a-kj),  I        machia,    Gr. 

jjiOvotiaxi-a-,  fr.  f-ovofidxoi  fighting  in  single  combat ;  /udros 
single,  alone  +  ij.dx^(r6ai.  to  fight.]  A  duel ;  single  com- 
bat.   "The  duello  or  moKomacAta."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Mo-nom'a-chist  (-kist),  n.  One  who  fights  in  single 
combat ;  a  duelist. 

Mon'O-mane  (mon'o-man),  n.     A  monomaniac,    [i?.] 

Mon'0-ma'ni-a  (mon'o-ma'ni-a),  n.  [Mono-  -f-  ma- 
nia.'] Derangement  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  a  single 
subject  only ;  also,  such  a  concentration  of  interest  upon 
one  particular  subject  or  train  of  ideas  as  to  show  mental 
derangement. 

Syn.  —  Insanity ;  madness ;  alienation ;  aberration ;  de- 
rangement ;  mania.    See  Insanity. 

Mon'O-ma'ni-aC  (-ak),  n.  A  person  affected  by  mon- 
omania. 

Mon'0-ma'nl-ac  (mSn'o-ma'nT-ak), )  a.  [Cf .  F.  mono- 

Mon'0-ma-nl'a-cal  (-ma-ni'S-kal),  j  maniaque.]  Af- 
fected with  monomania,  or  partial  derangement  of  intel- 
lect ;  caused  by,  or  resulting  from,  monomania ;  as,  a 
monomaniacal  delusion. 

Mon'ome  (-om),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  ludi/os  single  +  -nome, 
as  in  binome.    See  Binomial.  ]^    (ilfa/A.)  A  monomial. 

MO-nom'er-OUS  (mo-nora'er-us),  a.  [Gr.  ;iio>'Oyaep^; 
single;  ludi/o;  alone  +  fie'pos  part.]  1.  {Bot.)  Composed 
of  solitary  parts,  as  a  flower  with  one  sepal,  one  petal, 
one  stamen,  and  one  pistil. 

2.  (ZoUl.)  Having  but  one  joint ;  —  said  of  the  foot  of 
certain  insects. 

IHon'0-me-tal11c  (m3n'o-me-t51'lTk),  a.  Consisting 
of  one  metal ;  of  or  pertaining  to  monometallism. 


Mon'0-met'al-llsm  (mSn'o-mSt'al-lIz'm),  n.  [Mono- 
-f-  metal.']  The  legalized  use  of  one  metal  only,  as  gold, 
or  silver,  in  the  standard  currency  of  a  country,  or  as 
the  standard  of  money  values.     See  Bimetallism. 

Mon'O-met'al-Ust  (-list),  n.  One  who  believes  in 
monometallism  as  opposed  to  bimetallism,  etc. 

Mo-nom'e-ter  (m6-nom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  /iovd^ierpos  of 
one  meter ;  ijiovo?  single  -f-  jueVpo;/  measure.]  A  rhyth- 
mical series,  consisting  of  a  single  meter. 

Mon'O-met'rlc  (mbn'o-met'rTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  monomi- 
trique.]     {Crystallog.)  Same  as  Isometric. 

IHo-no'ini-al  (m6-no'mT-al),  n.  [See  Monome,  Bino- 
mial.] {Alg.)  A  single  algebraic  expression  ;  that  is,  an 
expression  unconnected  with  any  other  by  the  sign  of 
addition,  subtraction,  equality,  or  inequality. 

IHo-no'ml-al,  a.  {Alg.)  Consisting  of  but  a  single 
term  or  expression. 

mon'O-mor'phic  (mSn'o-mSr'fik),  1  a.    [3fono-  +  Gr. 

Mon'O-mor'phOUS  (-mSr'fiis),  )  f^op(j>rj  form.] 
{Biol. )  Having  but  a  single  form ;  retaining  the  same 
form  throughout  the  various  stages  of  development ;  of 
the  same  or  of  an  essentially  similar  type  of  structure ; 

—  opposed  to  dimorphic,  trimorphic,  a.nA polymorphic. 

II  Mo-nom'pha-lus  (mo-nSm'fa-liis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
IJ.6voi  alone  -f-  6ixif>a\6^  the  navel.]  A  form  of  double 
monster,  in  which  two  individuals  are  united  by  a  com- 
mon umbilicus. 

II  Mo-no'iny-a  (mo-no'mt-a),  )  n.  pi.     [NL., 

II  Mon'0-my-a'rl-a  (m5n'6-mt-a'ri-a,),  )      fr.  Gr.  ij.6vot 
single  +  A'Os,  /xuds,  muscle.]     {Zo'ol.)  An  order  of  lamel- 
libranchs  having  but  one  muscle  for  closing  the  shell,  as 
the  oyster. 
Mon'0-my-a'rl-an  (m5n'o-mt-a'ri-an),  )  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Of 
Mon'O-my'a-ry  (-mi'a-ry),  )      or  pertain- 

ing to  the  Monomya.  —  n.     One  of  the  Monomya. 
Mon'O-nO'mi-al  (-no'mT-orl),  n.  &  a.     Monomial. 
Mon'O-OU'si-an  (-ou'si-an),  I  a.     [3fono-  -f-  Gr.  ovo-i'a 
Mon'O-OU'sl-OUS  (-iis),  j      being,   substance,    es- 

sence.]   {Theol.)  Having  but  one  and  the  same  nature 
or  essence. 

Mo-nop'a-thy  (mo-nbp'a-thy),  n.  [Gr.  (aoi/OTrafleia  ; 
fidro!  alone  +  TraSeii',  Tra(Txei.v,  to  suffer.]  Suffering  or 
sensibility  in    a   single    organ    or    function.  —  Mon'O- 

path'ic,  a. 

Mon'O-per'son-al  (mSn'o-per'siSn-al),  a.  [Mono-  -J- 
personal.]   Having  but  one  person,  or  form  of  existence. 

Mon'0-pet'al-ous  (-p5t'ol-iis),  a.  [Mono-  -j-  petal: 
cf.  F.  monopelale.]  {Bot.)  Having  only  one  petal,  or 
the  corolla  in  one  piece,  or  composed  of  petals  cohering 
so  as  to  form  a  tube  or  bowl ;  gamopetalous. 

^W^  The  most  recent  authors  restrict  this  form  te 
flowers  having  a  solitary  petal,  as  m  species  of  Amorpha, 
and  use  gamopetalous  for  a  corolla  of  several  petals  com- 
bined into  one  piece.    See  flltist.  of  Gamopetalous. 

Mo-noph'a-nous  (m6-nof'a-nus),  a.  [Mono-  -\-  Gr. 
4>aivew  to  show.]  Having  one  and  the  same  appearance ; 
having  a  mutual  resemblance. 

Mon'O-phon'ic  (mSn'o-fon'ik),  a.  [Mono-  +  Gr. 
i\>uivri  a  voice.]  {Mus.)  Single-voiced;  having  but  one 
part ;  as,  a  monophonic  composition ;  —  opposed  to  poly- 
phonic. 

mon'oph-thong  (mon'Sf-thSng ;  277^,  n.  [Gr.  /noi/d 
(l>9oyyos  with  one  sound  ;  jiidi/os  alone  -f-  <l>06yyoi  sounds 
voice.]    1.  A  single  uncompounded  vowel  sound. 

2.  A  combination  of  two  written  vowels  pronounced 
as  one ;  a  digraph. 

Mon'oph-tlion'gal  (mon'5f-th5n'gal),  a.  Consisting 
of,  or  pertaining  to,  a  monophthong. 

Mon'0-phy-let'iC  (mon'o-f t-let'ik),  a.  [Gr.  |Oioi/di/>u- 
Aos  of  one  tribe,  fr.  ladi^os  single  -\-  <l>vKri  clan.]  {Biol.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  single  family  or  stock,  or  to  devel- 
opment from  a  single  common  parent  form ;  —  opposed 
to  polyphyletic  ;  as,  monophyletic  origin. 

Mo-noph'yl-lOUS  (mo-nof'il-liis  or  mon'6-fTl'-),  a. 
[Gr.  ij.oi^6(l)v\\os  ;  fxovos  alone  -[-  <^uAAoi'  leaf  :  cf.  F.  mo- 
nophylle.]  (Bot.)  One-leaved  ;  composed  of  a  single  leaf*, 
as,  a  monophyllous  involucre  or  calyx. 

Mon'O-phy'O-dont  (mon'o-fl'o-dont),  a.  [Gr.  I1.0V0- 
(bv-qs  single  (ladros  alone  -|-  <f)ueti'  to  produce)  +  oSous, 
oSdfTos,  a  tooth.]     (Anat.)  Having  but  one  set  of  teeth ; 

—  opposed  to  diphyodont. 

Mo-noph'y-Slte  (mo-noft-sit),  n.  [Gr.  nioi/o^uairrjt ; 
jiidi/ot  single  -|- ^vcris  nature :  cf.  F.  monophysite.]  (Bed. 
Mist.)  One  of  a  sect,  in  the  ancient  cluirch,  who  main- 
tained that  the  human  and  divine  in  Jesus  Christ  consti- 
tuted but  one  composite  nature.     Also  used  adjectively, 

Mon'O-phy-slt'lo-al  (mon'o-fi-sitl-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Monophysites,  or  their  doctrines. 

Mon'O-plaSt  (m5n'o-plast),  n.  [Mono-  -j-  -plast.'] 
(Biol. )  A  monoplastic  element. 

Mon'O-plas'tic  (-plSs'tik),  a.  [Mono-  +  -plastic.'] 
{Biol.)  That  has  one  form,  or  retains  its  primary  form ; 
as,  a  monoplastic  element. 

II  Mon'0-ple'gl-a  (-ple'jl-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ikidi-os 
single  -j-  TAiiyi)  a  stroke.]  (Med.)  Paralysis  affecting  a 
single  limb.  _ 

II  Mon'op-neu'mo-na  (mon'op-nu'm6-na),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Mono-,  and  Pneumonia.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  suborder  of 
Dipnoi,  including  the  Ceratodus.  [Written  also  monop- 
neumonia.] 

Mon'0-pode  (mon'o-pod),   n.     1.  One  of  a  fabulous 
tribe  or  race  of  Ethiopians  having  but  one  leg  and  foot. 
Sir  j.  Mandeville.    Lowell. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  monopodium. 

mon'O-po'dl-al  (-po'di-«l),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  a  mono- 
podium or  a  single  and  continuous  axis,  as  a  birchen 
twig  or  a  cornstalk. 

II  Mon'O-po'dl-um  (-i5m),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Monopodia  (-a),  E 
-UMS  (-umz).  [L.  See  Monopody.]  (Bot.)  A  single  ant 
continuous  vegetable  axis ;  —  opposed  to  sympodium. 

Mo-nop'O-dy  (mo-nop'o-dy),  n.  [3fono-  +  Gr.  ttov^, 
ToSds,  foot ;  cf.  fiovoirov?,  -iroSot,  one-footed.]  (Pros.)  A 
measure  of  but  a  single  foot. 

Mo-nop'0-ler  (mo-nop'o-ler),  m.   A  monopolist.    [OJj.] 
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Mo-nop'O-llSt  (mo-nSp'o-lIst),  n.  One  who  monopo- 
lizes ;  cue  who  has  a  monopoly ;  one  who  favors  monopoly. 

Mo-nop'O-Us'tlC  (-lis'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
monopolist.     [-K.]  J^orlh  Am.  Rev. 

Mo-nop'O-lite  (-lit),  K.  A  monopolist.  \_Obs.']  Sylvester. 

Mo-nop'0-lize  (-Uz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Monopolized 
(-lizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Monopolizing  (-lI'zTng).]  [From 
Monopoly.]  To  acquire  a  monopoly  of ;  to  have  or  get 
the  exclusive  privilege  or  means  of  dealing  in,  or  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of ;  to  engross  the  whole  of ;  as,  to 
monopolize  the  coii'ee  trade ;  to  monopolize  land. 

Mo-nop'O-U'zer  (-li'zer),  n.     One  who  monopohzes. 

Mo-nop'0-ly  (-ly),  n. ;  pi.  Mo_nopolies_  (-liz).  [L, 
monopolitwi,  Gr.  jaovon-oAta,  jj.ovoTvoi\iov  ;  fx6vo<;  alone  -p 
■ma\etv  to  sell.]  1.  The  exclusive  power,  right,  or  privi- 
lege of  selling  a  commodity  ;  the  exclusive  power,  right, 
or  privilege  of  dealiug  in  some  article,  or  of  trading  in 
some  market ;  sole  command  of  the  traffic  in  .inything, 
however  obtained  ;  as,  the  proprietor  of  a  patented  arti- 
cle Is  given  a  monopoly  of  its  sale  for  a  limited  time  ; 
chartered  trading  companies  have  sometimes  had  a  mo- 
nopoly of  trade  with  remote  regions ;  a  combination  of 
Jraders  may  get  a  monopoly  of  a  particular  product. 

Raleigh  held  amonopoly  of  cards,  Essex  a  monoiMhj  of  sweet 
wines.  Macaulay. 

2.  Exclusive  possession  ;  as,  a  monopoly  of  land. 

If  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would  have  part  on  't.    Shak. 

3.  The  commodity  or  other  material  thing  to  which 
the  monopoly  relates  j  as,  tobacco  is  a  monopoly  in 
Prance.     iColloq."] 

Won'o-pol'y-logue  (m5n'o-p51'i-15g),  n.  [it/ono-  + 
Or.  TToAOs  many  -\-  \6yos  speech.]  An  exhibition  in 
which  an  actor  sustains  many  characters. 

Mon'O-psy'Chlsin  (-sl'kiz'm),  n.  \_Mono-  -\-  Gr.  i/(tix^ 
soul.]  The  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  immortal  soul 
or  intellect  with  which  all  men  are  endowed. 

mo-nop'ter-al  (mo-nop'ter-al),  a.  [Gr.  niordTrrepot  with 
a,  row  of  pillars  only ;  /uoi/os  alone,  only  -j-  Trrepdi'  feath- 
er, wing,  also,  a  row  of  pillars :  cf.  F.  monoptere.'j  {Arch.) 
Round  and  without  a  cella  ;  consisting  of  a  single  ring 
of  columns  supporting  a  roof ;  —  said  esp.  of  a  temple. 

II  mo-nop'ter-on  (-5n),  n. ;  pi.  Monoptera.  [NL.  See 
MoNOPTERAL.]  (Arch.)  A  circular  temple  consisting  of 
a  roof  supported  on  columns,  without  a  cella. 

Mon'op-tOte  (m5n'5p-tot  or  m6-n5p'- ;  277),  n.  [L. 
monoptotum,  Gt.fiovoTTTwTO';;  nwos  single -|- tttmtos  apt 
to faD,  fallen,  fr.TriTTTeiv to faU;  cf. TTToio-ts case.]  {Gram.) 

1.  A  noun  having  only  one  case.  Andrews. 

2.  A  noun  having  only  one  ending  for  the  obUque  cases. 
Mon'0-py-re'noUS   (m5n'o-pi-re'nus),   a.     [Mono-  -\- 

pyrene.']     {Boi. )  Having  but  a  single  stone  or  kernel. 

Mon'or-gan'ic  (mSn'Sr-gSn'ik),  a.  [Mon-  -|-  organic."] 
{Biol.  &  Med. )  Belonging  to,  or  affecting,  a  single  organ, 
or  set  of  organs. 

II  Mon'O-rhi'na  (mSn'o-rl'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
fjiom  single  -f-  pt's,  pivos,  nose.]  {Zool.)  The  Marsipo- 
branchiata. 

Mon'O-rhyme  (mSn'o-rim),  n.  [Mono-  -\-  rhyme:  cf. 
F.  monorime.']  A  composition  in  verse,  in  which  all  the 
lines  end  with  the  same  rhyme. 

Mon'o-sep'al-ous  (-sSp'al-ils),  a.     [Mono-  -\-  sepal: 
cf.  F.  monosepale.']     {Bot.)    Having  only 
one  sepal,  or  the  calyx  in   one   piece  or 
composed  of  the  sepals  united  into  one 
piece ;  gamosepalous. 

(J^^  The  most  recent  writers  restrict 
this  term  to  flowers  having  a  solitary  se- 
pal, and  use  gamosejialous  for  a  calyx 
'ormed  by  several  sepals  combined  into 
one  piece.    Cf.  Monopetalous. 

Mon'O-spenn  (mSn'o-sperm),  n.    {Bot.) 
A  monospermous  plant. 
Mon'o-sper'mal   (mSn'o-sper'mal), ) 
Mon'o-sper'mous  (-sper'miis),        ) 
[Mono-  +  Gr.  o-ire'pua  seed  :  cf.  F.  mono- 
sperme.']     {Bot.)  Having  only  one  seed. 

Mon'0-spher'ic-al  (mon'o-sfer'i-kal),  a.  Monosepalous 
[Mono-  -f  spherical.]     Consisting  of  one      Flower, 
sphere  only. 

KTon'O-Stich  (mon'6-stik),  n.  [Gr.  ixov6(tti.x'>v,  from 
^o»/d(7Ttxos  consisting  of  one  verse ;  judvos  single  -\-  arixo^ 
Une,  verse.]  A  composition  consisting  of  one  verse  only. 
Mo-nos'ti-chous  (mo-nSs'ti-kus),  a.  [See  Monostich.] 
{Bot.)  Arranged  in  a  single  row  on  one  side  of  an  axis, 
as  the  flowers  in  grasses  of  the  tribe  Chloridex. 

mo-nos'tro-phe  (mo-n5s'tr6-fe),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /io- 
cd(7-Tpo(|)os  monostrophic]  A  metrical  composition  con- 
sisting of  a  single  strophe. 

mon'O-Stroph'lc  (mon'o-strSf'ik),  a.  [Gr.  iiovocrrpo- 
(/>iKd;  ;  iiovoi;  single  -|-  (rTpo(f>T)  strophe.]  {Pros.)  Having 
one  strophe  only ;  not  varied  in  measure ;  written  in  un- 
varied measure.  Milton. 
Mon'o-sul'phlde  (m5n'o-sul'fTd  or  -fid),  n,  [Mono- 
-f  sulphide.]  {Chem.)  A  sulphide  containing  one  atom 
of  sulphur,  and  analogous  to  a  monoxide  ;  —  contrasted 
with  a  polysulphide ;  as,  galena  is  a  monosulphide. 

mon'o-sul'phu-ret  (-fS-ret),  n.  [Mono-  -\-  sulphu- 
rei.]    {Chem.)  See  Monosulphide. 

Mon'o-syl-lato'lc  (-sTl-lab'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  monosyl- 
lahique.]  Being  a  monosyllable,  or  composed  of  mono- 
syllables ;  as,  a  monosyllabic  word ;  a  monosyllabic  lan- 
guage. —  Mon'O-syl-latl'lc-al-ly  (-i-kal-iy),  adv. 

Mon'O-syl'la-blsm  (-sll'la^blz'm),  n.  The  state  of 
consisting  of  monosyllables,  or  having  a  monosyllabic 
form  ;  frequent  occurrence  of  monosyllables. 

Mon'O-syl'la-ble  (m5n'S-sTl'!a-b'I),  n.  [L.  monosylla- 
hus  of  one  syllable,  Gr.  /noi/ooTJAAa^ot :  cf.  F.  monosyl- 
labe.    See  Mono-,  Syllable.]    A  word  of  one  syllable. 

Mon'0-syl'la-Wed  (-b'ld),  a.    Formed  into,  or  con- 
sisting of,  monosyllables.  Cleveland. 
Mon'0-sym-met'rIc(m5n'o-8Tm-m5t'rTk),  )  a.  [Mono- 
IHon'O-sym-met'rlc-al  (-sTm-m5t'rT-knl),  )      -}-  sym- 
melric, -ical.]     {Crystallog.)  Same  as  Monoclinio. 
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Mou'O-tes'sa-ron  (m5n'6-tSs'sa^rSn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ixovos  single  +  jiaaap^i  four.]  A  single  narrative  framed 
from  the  statements  of  the  four  evangelists ;  a  gospel 
harmony.     [R.] 

II  Mon'O-tlial'a-ma  (-thSl'a-ma),  n.pl.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
/lidros  single  -\-  flaAo^os  a  chamber.]  (Zool.)  A 
division  ut  Foraminiiera  including  those  that 
have  only  one  chamber. 

Mon'o-thal'a-man  (-man),  n.  [See  Mono- 
THALAMons.]  {Zool.)  A  foraminifer  having  but 
one  chamber. 

IHon'o-thal'a-mous  (-mfis),  a.  [Mono-  -f- 
Gr.  floAa^os  chamber :  cf .  F.  monothalame.] 
{Zool. )  One-chambered. 

IHon'0-thal'inic(-mik),a.  [See  Mono-  Monothalamoui 
THALAMOUs.]  {Bot.)  Formed  from  one  Shell  of  a  Fora- 
pistil ;  —  said  of  fruits.  if.  Brown. 

Mon'O-the'cal  (-the'kal),  a.  [Mono- 
-f-  Gr.  BriK-q  box.]  {Bot.)  Having  a  single 
loculament. 

Mon'O-the-lsm  (mSn'o-the-iz'm  ;  277),  n.  [Mono-  -f 
Gr.  0eds  god  :  cf.  F.  monotheisme.]  The  doctrine  or 
belief  that  there  is  but  one  God. 

Mon'o-the-lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  monotheiste.]  One  who  be- 
lieves that  there  is  but  one  God. 

mon'o-Uie-is'tlc  (-is'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
monotheism.  Grole. 

Mo-noth'e-lism  (mo-nSth'e-liz'm),  )  n.     [Cf.   F.   mo- 

Mo-noth'e-U-tism  (-e-ll-tiz'm),  )  nothelisme,  mo- 
nothelitisme.]     The  doctrine  of  the  Monothelites. 

MO-nOth'e-Ute  (-lit\  n.  [Gr.  iJiOvoBeXfirq^  ;  /adyo; 
alone,  only  -f-  SeAeii/,  cSe'Aeiv,'  to  will,  be  willing :  cf.  F. 
monoihelite.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  an  ancient  sect  who 
held  that  Christ  had  but  one  will  as  he  had  but  one 
nature.     Cf.  Monophysite.  Gibbon. 

mon'O-the-Ut'ic  (m6n'6-the-lit'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Monothelites,  or  their  doctrine. 

mo-not'O-COUS  (mo-not'o-kiis),  a.  [Mono-  -\-  Gr.  to- 
ko; birth,  offspring.]  1.  {Bot.)  Bearing  fruit  but  once ; 
monocarpic. 

2.  (Zool.)  Uniparous;  laying  a  single  egg. 

lYIO-nOt'O-mous  (-mus),  a.  [Mono-  -f  Gr.  to/hos  cut- 
ting, fr.  Teiiveiv  to  cut.]  (Slin.)  Having  a  distinct  cleav- 
age in  a  single  direction  only. 

Mon'o-tone  (mon'6-ton),  n.  [See  Monotonous,  Mo- 
notony.]    1.  (Mus.)  A  single  unvaried  tone  or  sound. 

2.  (Ehet.)  The  utterance  of  successive  syllables,  words, 
or  sentences,  on  one  unvaried  key  or  line  of  pitch. 

Mon'O-ton'iC  (-ton'ik),     )  a.    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  ut- 

Mcn'0-ton'iC-al  (-i-kal),  (  tered  in,  a  monotone  ;  mo- 
notonous.    "3fonotonical  declamation."       Chesterfield. 

Mo-not'O-niSt  (mo-not'6-nist),  n.  One  who  talks  in 
the  same  strain  or  on  the  same  subject  until  weariness  is 
produced.  Richardson. 

Mo-nOt'O-nous  (-nus),  a.  [Gr.  ptovoToi'Os ;  fidi/o;  alone, 
single  -\-  TOTO!  tone.  See  Tone.]  Uttered  in  one  unvary- 
ing tone ;  continued  with  dull  uniformity ;  characterized 
by  monotony ;  without  change  or  variety ;  wearisome. 

—  IHo-not'o-nous-ly,  adv.  —  Mo-not'o-nous-ness,  n. 

Mo-not'O-ny  (-ny),  n.  [Gr.  ixovoTOvia :  cf.  F.  mono- 
tonie.  See  Monotonods.]  1.  A  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  same  tone  or  sound,  producing  a  dull  uniformity ;  ab- 
sence of  variety,  as  in  speaking  or  singing. 

2.  Any  irksome  sameness,  or  want  of  variety. 

At  sea,  everything  that  breaks  the  monotony  of  the  surround- 
ing expanse  attracts  attention.  W.  Irving. 

II  Mon'0-trem'a-ta  (mSn'i-tr5m'a-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  /noVos  single  -f-  Tpijiia.  hole.]  (Zool.)  A  subclass 
of  Mammalia,  having  a  cloaca  in  which  the  ducts  of  the 
urinary,  genital,  and  alimentary  systems  terminate,  as  in 
birds.  The  female  lays  eggs  like  a  bird.  See  Buck  mole, 
under  Duck,  and  Echidna. 

Mon'o-trem'a-tous  (mon'o-trSm'a-tus),  a.  (Zool.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Monotremata. 

Mon'O-treme  (mSn'S-trem),  n.  [Cf.  F.  monotreme.] 
(Zool. )  One  of  the  Monotremata. 

Mon'O-tri'glypll  (-tri'glif),  n.  [Mono-  -{-  triglyph: 
cf.  F.  monoiriglyphe.]  (Arch.)  A  kind  of  intercolumni- 
ation  in  an  entablature,  in  which  only  one  triglyph  and 
two  metopes  are  introduced. 

II  Mo-not'ro-pa  (m6-not'r6-pa),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^idros 
single  -f-  TpoTTOs  turn,  from  TpeVeif  to  turn.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  parasitic  or  saprophytic  plants  including  the 
Indian  pipe  and  pine  sap.  The  name  alludes  to  the 
drooping  end  of  the  stem. 

Mon'0-type  (m5n'6-tlp), )  a.     [Mono-  +  -type  :  cf.  F. 

Mon'O-typ'ic  (-tip'ik),  )  monotype.]  (Sio/.)  Hav- 
ing but  one  type ;  containing  but  one  representative  ;  as, 
a  monoiypic  genus,  which  contains  but  one  species. 

Mo-nOV'a-lent  (mo-nov'a-lent),  a.  [Mono-  -f-  L.  va- 
lens,  p.  pr.  See  Valence.]  (Chem.)  Having  a  valence 
of  one  ;  univalent.     See  Univalent.     [Obsolescent] 

nio-nox'ide  (mo-noks'Id  or  -id),  ».  [Mon-  -\-  oxide.] 
(Chem.)  An  oxide  containing  one  atom  of  oxygen  in  each 
molecule ;  as,  barium  monoxide. 

II  Mo-nox'y-lon  (mo-noks'i-18n),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
p.ov6^v\ov,  fr.  |U.oi/d|uAos  made  from  one  piece  of  wood  ; 
p.ovo's  alone  -f  fvAoi/  wood.]  A  calioe  or  boat  made  from 
one  piece  of  timber. 

Mo-n9X'y-lous  (-lus),  a.  [See  Monoxylon.]  Made 
of  one  piece  of  wood.  , 

II  Mon'O-ZO'a  (nion'6-zo'a),n.  jp/.  [NL.,fromGr.  ij.ovo% 
single  -j-  iCiov  an  animal.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  Radio- 
laria  ;  —  coiled  also  3fo7Wcyttaria.—Vlon'0-ZO'ic  (-Tk),  a. 

Mon-roe'  doc'trine.  See  imdcr  Doctrine. 
II  Won'sei'gneur'  (F.  mSN'sA'nyer';  E.  m5n-s5n'yer), 
n. ;  pi.  Messeigneurs  (F.  mS'sa'nyor' ;  E.  mSs-aBn'yerz). 
[F.,  fr.  mon  my  +  seigneur  lord,  L.  senior  older.  See 
Senior,  and  cf.  Monsif.hr.]  My  lord  ;  —  a  title  in  France 
of  a  person  of  high  birth  or  rank  ;  as,  Monscigneur  the 
Prince,  or  Monseigiieur  the  Archbishop.  It  was  given, 
speciflciilly,  to  the  dauphin,  before  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
(Abbrev.  Mgr.) 


Mon'sel'S  salt'  (mSn'selz  salt').  (Sled.)  A  basic  sul- 
phate  of  iron  ;  —  so  named  from  Monsel,  a  Frenchman. 

Mon'sel'S  SO-lU'tion  (so-lu'shtin).  [See  Monsel's 
salt.]  (Med.)  An  aqueous  solution  of  Monsel's  salt, 
having  valuable  stj'ptic  properties. 

II  Blon-sieur'  (F.  mo-sye' ;  E^  mo-ser'),  n. ;  pi.  Mes- 
sieurs (F.  mii'sye';  E.  mesh'yerz).  [F.,  iv.  mo7i  my 
-|-  sieur,  abbrev.  of  seigneur  lord.     See  Mohseigkeur.] 

1.  The  common  title  of  civility  in  France  in  speaking 
to,  or  of,  a  man ;  Mr.  or  Sir.  [Represented  by  the  abbre- 
viation M.  or  Mons.  in  the  singular,  and  by  MMI.  or 
Messrs.  in  the  plural.] 

2.  The  oldest  brother  of  the  king  of  France. 

3.  A  Frenchman.     [Contemptuous]  Shak. 
II  Mon'Si-gnO're  (mSn'se-nyo'ra),  7i.  ;  pi.  MoNSISNORI 

(-re).  [It.,  my  lord.  Cf.  Monseigneur.]  My  lord;  — 
an  ecclesiastical  dignity  bestowed  by  the  pope,  entitling 
the  bearer  to  social  and  domestic  rank  at  the  papal  court. 
(Abbrev.  Mgr.) 

Mon-SOOn'  (mon-soon'),  n.  [Malay  musitn,  fr.  Ar. 
mausim  a  time,  a  season:  cf.  F.  monson,  riotisson,  Sp. 
monzon,  Pg.  monfSo,  It.  monsone.]  A  wind  blowing 
part  of  the  year  from  one  direction,  alternating  with  a 
wind  from  the  opposite  direction ;  —  a  term  applied  par- 
ticularly to  periodical  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
blow  from  the  southwest  from  the  latter  part  of  May  to 
the  middle  of  September,  and  from  the  northeast  from 
about  the  middle  of  October  to  the  middle  of  December. 

Mon'Ster  (mon'ster),  n.  [OE.  monstre,  F.  monstre, 
fr.  L.  monstrum,  orig.,  a  divine  omen,  indicating  misfor- 
tune ;  akin  to  monstrare  to  show,  point  out,  indicate, 
and  monere  to  warn.  See  Monition,  and  cf.  Demon- 
strate, Muster.]  1.  Sometliing  of  unnatural  size,  shape, 
or  quality ;  a  prodigy ;  an  enormity ;  a  marvel. 

A  monster  or  mar\'el.  Chaucer. 

2.  Specifically,  an  animal  or  plant  departing  greatly 
from  the  usual  type,  as  by  having  too  many  limbs. 

3.  Any  thing  or  person  of  unnatural  or  excessive  ugli- 
ness, deformity,  wickedness,  or  cruelty. 

Mon'ster,  a.    Monstrous  in  size.  Pope. 

Mon'ster,  v.  t.     To  make  monstrous.     [Obs.]      Shak. 

Mon'strance  (-strons),  n.     [LL.  monstraniia,  fr.  L. 
monrfrare  to  show:  cf.  OV.  monstrance. 
See  Monster.]     (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  trans- 
parent pyx,  in  which  the  consecrated 
host  is  exposed  to  view. 

Mon-Stra'tlon  (mon-stra'shun),  n. 
[L.  monstratio.]  The  act  of  demon- 
strating ;  proof.     [Obs.] 

A  certain  monstraiion.    Qrafton. 

Mon-stros'i-ty  (mSn-strosl-tJ),  n.; 
pi.  Monstrosities  ( - 1 1  z  ) .  [Cf .  F. 
monstruosite.  See  Monstrous.]  The  ^ 
state  of  being  monstrous,  or  out  of  the 
common  order  of  nature  ;  that  which 
is  monstrous ;  a  monster.  South. 

A  monstrosity  never  changes  the  name  or  affects  the  iminuta- 
bility  of  a  species.  Adanson  il'ratis.). 

Mon'Strous  (mon'striis),  a.  [OE.  monstruous,  F. 
monstrueux,  fr.  L.  monstruosus,  fr.  monstrum.  See 
Monster.]     1.  Marvelous ;  strange.     [Obs.] 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  monster  ;  deviating  greatly 
from  the  natural  form  or  character ;  abnormal ;  as,  a 
monstrous  birth.  Locke. 

He,  therefore,  that  refuses  to  do  good  to  tliem  whom  he  is 
bound  to  love  ...  is  unnatural  and  yjionstrous  in  his  afJections. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Extraordinary  in  a  way  to  excite  wonder,  dislike, 
apprehension,  etc.  ;  —  said  of  size,  appearance,  color, 
soimd,  etc. ;  as,  a  monstrous  height ;  a  monstrous  ox  ;  a 
monstrous  story. 

4.  Extraordinary  on  accovmt  of  ugliness,  viciousness, 
or  wickedness ;  hateful ;  horrible  ;  dreadful. 

So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  lite.  Shak. 

5.  Abounding  in  monsters.     [R.] 

Where  tliou,  perlmps,  under  the  whelming  tide 
Visitest  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world.  iUlton. 

Mon'Strous,  adv.    Exceedingly  ;   very ;   very  much. 

"  A  monstrous  thick  oil  on  the  top."  Bacon. 

And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor.      Dryden, 

Mon'StrouS-ly,  adv.  In  a  monstrous  manner ;  unnat- 
urally; extraordinarily  ;. as,  iHonrfrowiVj/ wicked.  "Who 
with  his  wife  is  monstrously  in  love."  Dryden. 

Mon'StrouS-neSS,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
monstrous,  unuatm-al,  or  extraordinary.  Shak. 

Mon'stru-OS'i-ty  (mon'stru-5s'i-ty),  n.  Monstrosity. 
[Obs.]  "S'"'*- 

Mon'stru-OUS  (m5n'stru-us),  a.     Monstrous.     [Obs.] 

II  Mont  (m8N),  n.     [F.    See  Mount,  «.]    Mountain. 

Mon'taigne  (mSn'tin),  n.     A  mountain.     [Obs.] 

Mon-tan'iC  (m5n-tSn'Tk),  a.  [L.  montanvs,  fr.  7nons, 
mentis,  mountain.  See  Mount,  n.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
momitains  ;  consistuig  of  mountains. 

Mon'ta-nlst  (-t4-nTst),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Montanus,  a  Phrygian  enthusiast  of  the  second  century, 
who  claimed  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  dwelt  in 
him,  and  employed  )iim  as  an  instrument  for  purifying 
and  guiding  men  in  the  Christian  life. — Mon'ta-nis'tio 
(-uTs'tTk),  Mon'ta-nis'tlc-al  (-tr-k«l),  a. 

Mon'tant  (mOu't'int),  n.  [F.,  pro)i.,  mounting,  fr.  woji- 
(er  to  mount,  fr.  L.  mons,  monlis,  ir.ountain.  See  Mount.] 

1.  (Fencing)  An  upward  thrust  or  blow.  Shak. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  upright  piece  in  any  framework  ;  a 
muUion  or  muntin  ;  a  stile.     [R.]    Si'c  Stile. 

II  Mont'  de  pl'6't6'  (iuSn'  de  pc'S'tfi').  [F.,  fr.  It. 
mo7ite  di  pieth  mount  of  piety.]  One  of  certain  public 
pawnbroking  establishments  winch  originated  in  Italy  iu 
the  ICth  century,  the  object  of  which  was  to  lend  money 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  poor  people  in  need  ;  —  called 
also  mount  of  piety.  The  institution  has  been  adopted 
iu  other  countries,  as  in  Spain  and  France.  See  Lom- 
bard-house. Evg.  Cyc. 
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It  Hfln'te  (mSn'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  mountain,  hence,  the 
Etock  of  card8  remaining  after  laying  out  a,  certain  num- 
ber, fr.  L.  mons,  montis,  mountain.]  A  favorite  gambling 
game  among  Spaniards,  played  with  dice  or  cards. 

Monte'-aD'id  (mSnt'Ss'Id),  n.  [F.  monter  to  raise  -f 
acide  acid.]  {Chem.)  An  acid  elevator,  as  a  tube  thrtmgh 
which  acid  is  forced  to  some  height  in  a  sulphuric  acid 
manufactory. 

Mon-teith'  (m5n-teth'),  »•    See  Monteth. 

Mon'tem  (mSn'tfim),  n.  [L.  ad  montem  to  the  hillock. 
See  Mount,  re.]  A  custom,  formerly  practiced  by  the 
scholars  at  Eton  school,  England,  of  going  every  third 
year,  on  Whittuesday,  to  a  hillock  near  the  Bath  road, 
and  exacting  money  from  all  passers-by,  to  support  at 
the  university  the  senior  scholar  of  the  school. 

Mon-te'ro  (m5n-te'r6),  n.  [Sp.  moniera  a  hunting 
cap,  fr.  moniero  a  huntsman,  monte  a  mountain,  forest, 
L.  mons,  montis,  mountain.  See  Mount,  n.]  An  ancient 
kind  of  cap  worn  by  horsemen  or  huntsmen.  Bacon. 

Mon-teth'  (mon-tSth'),  Mon-telth'  (-teth'),  n.  A  ves- 
Bel  in  which  glasses  are  washed  ;  —  so  called  fiOm  the 
name  of  the  inventor. 

New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Monteth 

Has  by  one  vessel  saved  his  name  from  death.  King. 

II  Mont'gOl'fler'  (F.  m6N'g41'fya' ;  E.  mSnt-gol'f  i-er), 
n.  A  balloon  which  ascends  by  the  buoyancy  of  air  heated 
by  a  fire  ;  a  fire  balloon ;  —  so  called,  from  two  brothers, 
Stephen  and  Joseph  Montgolfier,  of  France,  who  first 
constructed  and  sent  up  a  fire  balloon. 

Montll  (mdinth),  n.  [OE.  month,  moneth,  AS.  monS, 
monaS  ;  akin  to  mbna  the  moon,  and  to  D.  maand  month, 
G.  monat,  OHG.  mandd,  Icel.  mdnuSr,  manaSr,  Goth. 
menSps.  V271.  See  Moon.]  One  of  the  twelve  por- 
tions into  which  the  year  is  divided  ;  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  year,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  length  of  a  synodic 
revolution  of  the  moon,  —  whence  the  name.  In  popu- 
lar use,  a  period  of  four  weeks  is  often  called  a  month. 

US*'*  In  the  common  law,  a  month  is  a  lunar  month,  or 
twenty-eight  days,  unless  otherwise  expressed.  Black- 
stone.  In  the  United  States  the  rule  of  the  common  law 
is  generally  changed,  and  a  m.onth  is  declared  to  mean  a 
calendar  month.     Cooley^s  Blackstone. 

A  month's  mind,  (a)  A  strong  or  abnormal  desire.  [Obs.^ 
Shak.  (b)  A  celebration  made  in  remembrance  of  a  de- 
ceased person  a  month  after  death.  Strype.  —  Calendar 
months,  the  months  as  adjusted  in  the  common  or  Grego- 
rian calendar;  April,  June,  September,  and  November, 
containing  30  days,  and  the  rest  31,  except  February, 
which,  in  common  years,  has  28,  and  in  leap  years  29.  — 
Lunar  month,  the  period  of  one  revolution  of  the  moon, 

§articularly  a  synodical  revolution ;  but  several  kinds  are 
istinguished,  as  the  synodical  month,  or  period  from  one 
new  moon  to  the  next,  in  mean  length  29  d.  12  h.  44  m. 
2.87  8. ;  the  nodical  month,  or  time  of  revolution  from  one 
node  to  the  same  again,  in  length  27  d.  5  h.  5  m.  36  s.  ;  the 
sidereal,  or  time  of  revolution  from  a  star  to  the  same 
again,  equal  to  27  d.  7  h.  43  m.  ll.,5  s. :  the  anomalistic,  or 
tune  of  revolution  from  perigee  to  perigee  again,  in  length 
27  d.  13  h.  18  m.  37.4  s. :  and  the  tropical,  or  time  of  pass- 
ing from  any  point  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  same  again,  equal 
to  27  d.  7  h.  43  m.  4.7  s.  —  Solar  month,  the  time  in  which 
the  sun  passes  through  one  sign  of  the  zodiac,  in  mean 
length  30  d.  10  h.  29  m.  4.1  s. 

monthllng  (-ling),  n.  That  which  is  a  mouth  old,  or 
which  lives  for  a  month.     [i2.]  Wordsworth. 

Monthly,  a,  1.  Continued  a  month,  or  performed 
in  a  month ;  as,  the  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon. 

2.  Done,  happening,  payable,  published,  etc.,  once  a 
month,  or  every  month ;  as,  a  monthly  visit ;  monthly 
charges ;  a  monthly  installment ;  a  monthly  magazine. 

Monthly  nurse,  a  nurse  who  serves  for  a  month  or  some 
short  time,  esp.  one  who  attends  women  after  child- 
birth. 

Montbly,  n.;  pi.  Monthlies  (-Itz).  A  publication 
which  appears  regularly  once  a  month. 

MonOl'ly,  adv.  1.  Once  a  month  ;  in  every  month ; 
as,  the  moon  changes  monthly.  Shak. 

2.  As  if  under  the  influence  of  the  moon ;  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  lunatic.     \_Obs.']  Middleton. 

Mon'tl-cle  (mon'ti-k'l),  n.  [L.  monticulus,  dim.  of 
mons,  montis,  mountain :  cf.  F.  monticule.  See  Mount, 
K.]  A  little  mount ;  a  hiUock ;  a  small  elevation  or 
prominence.     [Written  also  monticule.'^ 

mon-tlc'U-late  (m5n-tik'u-lat),  a.  Fiumished  with 
monticles  or  little  elevations. 

IHon'ti-oule  (mou'ti-kul),  n.    See  Montiole. 

Mon-tic'U-lous  (mSn-tik'u-lus),  a.    Monticulate. 

Mon'ti-fonn  (mon'tT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  mons,  montis, 
mountain  -f-  -form.']    Kesembling  a  mountain  in  form. 

Mon-tig'e-nous  (mSn-tij'e-nus),  a.  [L.  montigena  ; 
mons,  montis,  mountain  +  the  root  of  gignere  to  beget.] 
Produced  on  a  mountain. 

li  Mon'toir'  (F.  mSN'twar' ;  E.  mon'twSr),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
monter  to  mount.  See  Moktant.]  A  stone  used  in 
mounting  a  horse  ;  a  horse  block. 

mon'ton  (mon'tSn),  n.  [Sp.]  {Mining)  A  heap  of 
ore  ;  a  mass  undergoing  the  process  of  amalgamation. 

Mon-tross'  (mon-tros'),  n.    See  Mateoss.    [06«.] 

Mon'ture  (mon'tiar ;  135),  n.  [F.,  f  r.  monter  to  mount. 
See  Montoib.]  That  on  which  anything  is  mounted ;  a 
setting  ;  hence,  a  saddle  horse,     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Mon'u-ment  (-fi-ment),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  monumentum, 
fr.  monere  to  remind,  admonish.  See  Monition,  and  cf. 
Moniment.]  1.  Something  which  stands,  or  remains,  to 
keep  ij»  remembrance  what  is  past ;  a  memorial. 

^i  ancient  British  art 
A  pleasing  monument.  Fkilips. 

Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments.         ShaJs. 
2.  A  building,  pillar,  stone,  or  the  like,  erected  to  pre- 
serve the  remembrance  of  a  person,  event,  action,  etc. ; 
as,  the  Washington  monument;  the  Bimker  Hill  monu- 
ment.    Also,  a  tomb,  with  memorial  inscriptions. 
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On  your  family's  old  monument 

Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 

That  appertain  unto  a  burial. 


Shah. 


3.  A  stone  or  other  permanent  object,  serving  to  indi- 
cate a  limit  or  to  mark  a  boundary. 

4.  A  saying,  deed,  or  example,  worthy  of  record. 
Acts  and  Montiments  of  these  latter  and  perilous  days.    Foxe. 
Syn.— Memorial;  remembrance;  tomb;  cenotaph. 
Mon'U-men'tal  (mon'iS-men'tal),  a.     [L.  monumen- 

talie :  of.  F.  monumental.]   1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  suit- 
able for,  a  monument ;  as,  a  monumental  inscription. 

2.  Serving  as  a  monument ;    memorial ;    preserving 

memory.     "  Of  pine,  or  moreamentai  oak."  Milton. 

A  work  outlasting  monumental  brass.  Fope. 

Mon'u-men'tal-ly,  adv.     1.  By  way  of  memorial. 

2.  By  means  of  monuments. 

Mon-U're-ld  (m5n-u're-Vd  or  -id),  re.  \_3Ion-  -f-  ure- 
tcJ.]  (Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  complex  nitroge- 
nous substances  regarded  as  derived  from  one  molecule 
of  urea;  as,  alloxan  is  a  wiorewmd.  [Written  also  mon- 
ureide.] 

Moo  (mo),  a.,  adv.,  &  n.    See  Mo.     [OJj.]    Chaucer. 

Moo  (moo),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Mooed  (mood) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Mooing.]  [Of  imitative  origin.]  To  make  the 
noise  of  a  oow ;  to  low ;  —  a  child's  word. 

Moo,  n.    The  lowing  of  a  cow. 

Mood  (mood),  n.  [The  same  word  as  mode,  perh.  in- 
fluenced by  moofi  temper.  See  Mode.]  1.  Manner ;  style ; 
mode ;  logical  form ;  musical  style ;  manner  of  action  or 
being.    See  Mode  (which  is  the  preferable  form). 

2.  {Gram.)  Manner  of  conceiving  and  expressing  ac- 
tion or  being,  as  positive,  possible,  hypothetical,  etc., 
without  regard  to  other  accidents,  such  as  time,  person, 
number,  etc.  ;  as,  the  indicative  mood;  the  infinitive 
mood;  the  subjunctive  moorf.     Same  as  Mode. 

Mood,  n.  [OE.  mood,  mod,  AS.  mod  mind,  feeling, 
heart,  courage  ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  mod,  D.  moed, 
OHG.  muot,  G.  muth,  mut,  courage,  Dan.  &  Sw.  mod, 
Icel.  moSr  wrath,  Goth,  mods.]  Temper  of  mind  ;  tem- 
porary state  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  passion  or  feeling  ; 
humor  ;  as,  a  melancholy  mood  ;  a  suppliant  mood. 

Till  at  the  last  aslaked  was  his  mood.        Cliaucer. 
Fortune  is  merry. 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  anything.  Shak. 

The  desperate  recklessness  of  her  mood.     Hawthorne. 

Moo'der  (mo'der),  re.    Mother.     \Obs.]         Chaucer. 

Mood'1-ly  (mood'i-ly),  adv.    In  a  moody  manner. 

Mood'i-ness,  ».  The  quaUty  or  state  of  being  moody ; 
specifically,  liability  to  sfaange  or  violent  moods. 

II  Moo'dlr  (moo'der),  n.  [Ar.  mudir.]  The  governor 
of  a  province  in  Egypt,  etc.     [Written  also  mudir.] 

Mood'ish  (mood'ish),  a.    Moody.     [Obs.] 

Mood'isb-ly,  adv.    Moodily.     [Obs.] 

Mood'y  (-^),  a.  ICompar.  Moodieb  (-I-er) ;  superl. 
Moodiest.]  [AS.  modig  courageous.]  1.  Subject  to  va- 
rying moods,  especially  to  states  of  mind  which  are  un- 
amiable  or  depressed. 

2.  Hence  :   Out  of  humor ;  peevish  ;  angry ;  fretful ; 

also,  abstracted  and  pensive  ;  sad  ;  gloomy ;  melancholy. 

"  Every  peevish,  moody  malcontent."  Rowe. 

Arouse  thee  from  thy  woody  dream  1     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Syn.  —  Gloomy ;  pensive ;  sad ;  fretful ;  capricious. 

Moolah  (moola),  Moollah,  re.    See  Mollah. 

Mool'Iey  (mool'ly),  re.     Same  as  Mulley. 

Moon  (moon),  re.  [OE.  mone,  AS.  mona/  akin  to  D. 
maan,  OS.  &  OHG.  mono,  G. 
mond,  Icel.  mani,  Dan.  maane, 
Sw.  m&ne,  Goth,  mena,  Lith. 
men&,  L.  mensis  month,  6r. 
IJ,Tivri  moon,  fiTJu  month,  Skr. 
mas  moon,  month  ;  prob.  from 
a  root  meaning  to  measure  (cf, 
Skr.  ma  to  measure),  from  its 
serving  to  measure  the  time. 
V271.  Cf .  Mete  to  measure, 
Menses,     Monday,    Month.] 

1.  The  celestial  orb  which 
revolves  round  the  earth ;  the  Phases  of  the  Moon, 
satellite  of  the  earth ;  a  secondary  planet,  whose  light, 
borrowed  from  the  sun,  is  reflected  to  the  earth,  and 
serves  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  night.  The  diameter  of 
the  moon  is  2,160  mUes,  its  mean  distance  from  the  earth 
is  240,000  miles,  and  its  mass  is  one  eightieth  that  of 
the  earth.    See  Lunar  month,  under  Month. 

The  crescent  moon,  the  diadem  of  night.       Cowper. 

2.  A  secondary  planet,  or  satellite,  revolving  about 
any  member  of  the  solar  system  ;  as,  the  moons  of  Jupi- 
ter or  Saturn. 

3.  The  time  occupied  by  the  moon  in  making  one  rev- 
olution in  her  orbit ;  a  month.  Shak. 

4.  {Fort.)  A  crescentlike  outwork.    See  HALr-nooN. 

Moon  blindnesB.  (a)  (Far.)  A  kind  of  ophthalmia  liable 
to  recur  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks.  (6)  (Med.) 
Hemeralopia.  —  Moon  dial,  a  dial  used  to  indicate  tune 
by  moonlight.  —  Moon  face,  a  round  face  like  a  fuU  moon. 
—Moon  madness,  lunacy.  [Poetic]— 1/loon  month,  a  lunar 
month.  —  Moon  trefoil  (£oi.),  a  shrubby  species  of  medic 
(Medicago  arborea).  See  Medic.  —  Moon  year,  a  lunar 
year,  consisting  of  lunar  months,  being  sometimes  twelve 
and  sometimes  thirteen. 

Moon,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Mooned  (moond) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  MOONINS.]     To  expose  to  the  rays  of  the  moon. 

If  they  would  have  it  to  be  exceeding  white  indeed,  they 
seethe  it  yet  once  more,  after  it  hath  been  thus  sunned  and 
mooned.  Holland. 

Moon,  V.  i.  To  act  as  it  moonstruck ;  to  wander  or 
gaze  about  in  an  abstracted  manner. 

Elsley  was  mooning  down  the  river  by  himself.    C.  Kingsley. 

MoonOieam'  (-bem'),  n.  A  ray  of  light  from  the  moon. 

Moon'bllnd'  (-blind'),  a.    Dim-sighted  ;  purblind. 

Moon'blink'  (-blink'),  re.  A  temporary  blindness,  or 
impairment  of  sight,  said  to  be  caused  by  sleeping  in  the 
moonlight ;  —  sometimes  called  nyctalopia. 

Moon'call'  (-kaf),  re.  1.  A  monster ;  a  false  concep- 
tion ;  a  mass  of  fleshy  matter,  generated  in  the  utems. 

2.  A  dolt ;  a  stupid  fellow.  Dryden 
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Moon'-CUl'ml-na'tlng  (moon'kfil'ml-na'tlng),  a.  Cul- 
minating, or  coming  to  the  meridian,  at  or  about  the 
same  time  with  the  moon ;  —  said  of  a  star  or  stars,  esp. 
of  certain  stars  selected  beforehand,  and  named  in  an 
ephemeris  (as  the  Nautical  Almanac),  as  suitable  to  be 
observed  in  connection  with  the  moon  at  culmination,  for 
determining  terrestrial  longitude. 

Mooned  (mobnd  or  moon'Sd),  a.  Of  or  resembling 
the  moon;  symbolized  by  the  moon.  "Sharpening  in 
mooned  horns."     "  Mooned  Ashtaroth."  Milton. 

Moon'er  (moon'er),  re.  One  who  abstractedly  wanders 
or  gazes  about,  as  it  moonstruck.     [JJ.]  Dickens. 

Moon'er-y  (-y),  re.    Conduct  of  one  who  moons.    [iJ.T 

Moon'et  (-6t).  re.    A  little  moon.    [JB.]        Bp.  Hall. 

Moon'— eye'  (-i'),  n.  1.  An  eye  affected  by  the  meon  ; 
also,  a  disease  in  the  eye  of  a  horse. 

2.  {Zool.)  (a)  Any  species  of  American  fresh-water 
fishes  of  the  genus  Hyodon,  esp.  B.  tergisus  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  adjacent  waters.     (6)  The  Cisco. 

Moon'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Having  eyes  affected  by  the 
moon ;  moonblind ;  dim-eyed ;  purblind. 

Moon'-faced'  (-fasf ),  a.     Having  a  round,  full  face. 

Moon'fish'  (mran'flsh'),  re.  {Zool.)  {a)  An  Ameri- 
can marine  fish  {Vomer 
setipennis) ;  —  called  also 
bluntnosed  shiner,  horse- 
fish,  and  sunfish.  {b)  A 
broad,  thin,  silvery  ma- 
rine fish  {Selene  vomer) ; 
—  called  also  lookdown, 
and  silver  mocnfish. 
(c)  The  mola.  See  Sun- 
risH,  1. 

Moon'flow'er  (moon'flou'er),  re.  {Bot.)  {a)  The  ox- 
eye  daisy ;  —  called  also  moon  daisy,  {b)  A  kind  of 
morning  glory  {Ipomaa  Bonn-noz)  with  large  white  flow- 
ers opening  at  night. 

Moong  (moong),  re.    {Bot.)  Same  as  Muno. 

Moon'glade'  (-glad'), «.  The  bright  reflection  of  th& 
moon's  light  on  an  expanse  of  water.     IPoetic] 

Moo'nle  (moo'ni),  re.  {Zool.)  The  European  goldcrest. 

Moon'lsh  (moon'ish),  a.    Like  the  moon  ;  variable. 

Being  but  a  mo&nish  youth.  Shak. 

Moonless,  a.    Being  without  a  moon  or  moonlight. 

Moon'Ught'  (-lit'),  re.  The  light  of  the  moon. —  a. 
Occurring  during  or  by  moonlight ;  characterized  by 
moonlight. 

Moon'ling  (-ling),re.  A  simpleton  ;  a  lunatic.   [Obs.J 

Moon'llt'  (-litO,  a.  Illumined  by  the  moon.  "  The 
moonlit  sea."    Moore.    "  3foonlit  dells."    Lowell. 

Moon'rak'er  (-rak'er),  re.  {Naut.)  Same  as  Moonsail. 

Moon'rlse'  (-riz'),  re.  The  rising  of  the  moon  above 
the  horizon ;  also,  the  time  of  its  rising. 

Moon'sajl'  (-sal'),  re.  {Naut.)  A  sail  sometimes  car- 
ried in  light  winds,  above  a  skysail.        B..  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Moon'^eed'  (-sed'),  re.  {Bot.)  A  climbing  plant  of 
the  genus  3Ienispermum  ;  —  so  called  from  the  crescent- 
like form  of  the  seeds. 

Moon'set'  (-sSf),  re.  The  descent  of  the  moon  below 
the  horizon ;  also,  the  time  when  the  moon  sets. 

II  Moon'Shee  (-she),  re.  [Hind,  munshi,  fr.  Ar.  munshl 
a  writer,  author,  secretary,  tutor.]  A  Mohammedan  pro- 
fessor or  teacher  of  language.     [India] 

Moon'shine'  (-shin'),  re.     1.  The  light  of  the  moon. 

2.  Hence,  show  without  substance  or  reality, 

3.  A  month.     [R.]  Shak. 

4.  A  preparation  of  eggs  for  food.     [_Obs.] 
Moon'shine',  a.    Moonlight.     [JJ.]  Clarendon. 
Moon'Shin'er  (-shin'er),  re.   A  person  engaged  in  illicit 

distilling ;  —  so  called  because  the  work  is  largely  done 
at  night.     [Cant,  U.  S.] 

Moon'shin'y  (-y),  a.    Moonlight.     [Colloq.] 

I  went  to  see  them  in  a  moonshiny  night.     Addison- 

Moon'stone'  (-ston'),  re.  {3fin.)  A  nearly  pellucid 
variety  of  feldspar,  showing  pearly  or  opaline  reflections 
from  within.  It  is  used  as  a  gem.  The  best  specimens 
come  from  Ceylon. 

Moon'Strlck'en  (-strTk''n),  a.    See  Moonstkuck. 

Moon'Struok'  (-struk'),  a.  1.  Mentally  affected  or 
deranged  by  the  supposed  influence  of  the  moon ;  lunatic. 

2.  Produced  by  the  supposed  influence  of  the  moon, 
"  Moonstruck  madness."  Milton. 

3.  Made  sick  by  the  supposed  influence  of  the  moon, 
as  a  human  being ;  made  unsuitable  for  food,  as  fishes, 
by  such  supposed  influence. 

Moon'WOrt'  (-wflrf ),  re.  (Bot.)  {a)  The  herb  lunary 
or  honesty.  See  Honesty.  (6)  Any  fern  of  the  genua 
Boti-ychium,  esp.  B.  Lunaria ;  —  so  named  from  the 
crescent-shaped  segments  of  its  frond. 

Moon'y  {-f),  a.    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moon. 

Soft  and  pale  as  the  moony  beam.     J.  E.  Drake. 

2.  Furnished  with  a  moon  ;  bearing  a  crescent, 

But  soon  the  miscreant  moony  host 

Before  the  victor  cross  shall  fly.  Fenton. 

3.  SUly ;  weakly  sentimental.     [Colloq.]         G.  Eliot. 
Moor  (moir),  re.    [F.  More,  Maure,  L.  Maurus  a  Moor, 

a  Mauritanian,  an  inhabitant  of  Mauritania,  Gr.  Mavpos ; 
cf.  /xavpos  black,  dark.     Cf.  Moeeis  a  dance,  Morocco,  j 

1.  One  of  a  mixed  race  inhabiting  Morocco,  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  chiefly  along  the  coast  and  in  towns. 

2,  (Hist.)  Any  individual  of  the  swarthy  races  of  Af- 
rica or  Asia  which  have  adopted  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion. "  In  Spanish  history  the  terms  Moors,  SaracenSj 
and  Arabs  are  synonymous."  Internal.  Cyc. 

Moor,  re.     [OE.  mor,  AS.  mor  moor,  morass  ;  akin  to 

D.  m.oer  moor,  G.  moor,  and  prob.  to  Goth,  marei  sea, 

E.  mere.  See  IIeee  a  lake.]  1.  An  extensive  waste  cov- 
ered with  patches  of  heath,  and  having  a  poor,  light  soU, 
but  sometimes  marshy,  and  abounding  in  peat ;  a  heath. 

In  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the  moor.    Carew. 
2.  A  game  preserve  consisting  of  moorland. 
Moor  buzzard  (.Z'oo^),  the.  marsh  harrier-     \Prov.  Eng."^ 
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— Km  coal  (Geol.),  a  friable  variety  of  lignite.  —  Moor 
cock  {Zo'dl.),  the  male  of  the  moor  fowl  or  red  grouse  of 
Europe.  —  Moor  coot.  (2odL)  See  GaIiIiIntle.  —  Moor 
fcwl.  (Zool.)  {a)  The  Eu- 
ropean ptarmigan,  or  red 
grouse  (Lagopus  Scoti- 
eus).  (b)  Tne  European 
heath  grouse.  See  under 
Heath. —Moor  game. 
iZo'61.)  Same  as  Moor 
fowl  (above).  —  Moor 
grass  (Boi.),  a  tufted  per- 
ennial grass  {Sesleria 
essrulea),  found  ui  moun- 
tain pastures  of  Europe. 
—  Moor  hawk  (ZooZ.),  the 
marsh  harrier.  —  Moor 
hen.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  fe- 
male of  the  moor  fowl. 
(6)  A  gallinule,  esp.  the 
European  species.  See  Gallinule.  (c)  An  Australian  rail 
(Tribonyx  vevtralis).  — moor  monkey  (Zo'dl.),  the  black 
macaque  of  Borneo  (Macacus  maurus).  —  Moor  titling 
(Zo'dl.),  the  European  stonechat  (Pratincola  rubicola). 

Moor  (moor),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mookbd  (moord) ;  p. 
pr.  &vb.n.  MoOKiNG.  ]  [Prob.  f  r.  I),  marren  to  tie,  fasten, 
or  moor  a  ship.  See  JIak.]  1.  (i\^aa<.)  To  fix  or  secure, 
as  a  vessel,  in  a  particular  place  by  casting  anchor,  or  by 
fastening  with  cables  or  chains ;  as,  the  vessel  was  moored 
in  the  stream ;  they  moored  the  boat  to  the  wharf. 

2.  Fig. :  To  secure,  or  fix  firmly.  Brougham. 

Moor,  V.  i.    To  cast  anchor ;  to  become  fast. 

On  oozy  ground  his  galleys  moor,  Dryden. 

Moor'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.    A  place  for  mooring. 

Moor'ball'  (-bal'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  fresh-water  alga  (Cla- 
dophora  ^gagropila)  which  forms  a  globular  mass. 

IHoor1)and'  (-bSnd'),  n.    See  Moorpan. 

Moor'ess  (-Ss),  n.  A  female  Moor ;  a  Moorish  woman. 

Moor'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  confining  a  ship  to  a  par- 
ticular place,  by  means  of  anchors  or  fastenings. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  confine  a  ship  to  a  place,  as 
anchors,  cables,  bridles,  etc. 

3.  pi.  The  place  or  condition  of  a  ship  thus  confined. 

And  the  tossed  bark  in  moorings  swings.  3£oore. 

Mooring  block  (Naut.),  a  heavy  block  of  cast  iron  some- 
times used  as  an  anchor  for  mooring  vessels. 

Moor'lsh,  a.  [From  2d  Moor.]   Having  the  character- 
istics of  a  moor  or  heath.     "  Moorish  fens."     Thomson. 
Moor'lsh,  a.      [See  1st  Moor,  and  cf.  Morris,  Mo- 
resque.]   Of  or  pertaining  to  Morocco  or  the  Moora ;  in 
the  style  of  the  Moors. 

Moorish  architecture,  the  style  developed  by  the  Moors 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages.  esp.  m  Spain,  m  which  the  arch 
had  the  form  of  a  horsesiioe,  and  the  ornamentation  ad- 
mitted no  representation  of  animal  life.  It  has  many 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Arabian  and  Persian  styles, 
but  should  be  distinguished  from  them.  See  Ulusl.  un- 
der Moresque. 

Moor'land  (-ISnd),  n.  [AS.  morland.1  Laud  consist- 
ing of  a  moor  or  moors. 

Moor'pan'  (-pan'),  n.  [Cf.  Hard  pan,  under  Habd.] 
A  clayey  layer  or  pan  underlying  some  moors,  etc. 

Moor'Stone'  (-ston'),  n.  A  species  of  English  granite, 
used  as  a  building  stone. 

II  Moo'ruk  (moo'riik),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zo'dl.)  A 
species  of  cassowary  (Casuarius  Benneiti)  found  in 
New  Britain,  and  noted  for  its  agility  in  running  and 
leaping.  It  is  smaller  and  has  stouter  legs  than  the 
common  cassowary.  Its  crest  is  bilobed ;  the  neck  and 
breast  are  black  ;  the  back,  rufous  mixed  with  black ; 
and  the  naked  skin  of  the  neck,  blue. 

Moor'y  (moor'y),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  moors  ; 
marshy;  fenny;  boggy;  moorish.  Mortimer. 

As  when  thick  mists  arise  from  moory  vales.    Fairfax. 
Moor'y,  n.    A  kind  of  blue  cloth  made  in  India. 

Balfour  (Cyc.  of  India). 
Moose  (moos),  n.  [A  native  Indian  name  ;  Kniste- 
neaux  mouswah;  Algonquin  mouse.  Mackenzie.']  (Zo'dl.) 
A  large  cervine  mammal  (Alces  machlis,  or  A.  America^ 
nus),  native  of  the  Northern  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  adult  male  is  about  as  large  as  a  horse,  and  has  very 

large,  palmate 
antlers.  It 
,  closely  resembles 
the  European 
elk,  and  by  many 
zoologists  is  con- 
sidered the  same 
See  Els. 


Hoose  bird 

(Zo'dl),  the 
Canada  jay  or 
whisky  jack. 
See    WHISKY 

JACK Moose 

deer.  Same  as 
MoosB.  — Moose 
yard  (Zo'dl.),  a 
locality  where 
moose,  in  winter, 
herd  together  in 
a  forest  to  feed 
and  for  mutual 
protection.  ^=r 

Moose'wood'  ■^ 

(-wood'),      n.      "^ 

(Bot.)    (a)    The 

striped  maple 

(Acer Pennsylvanicum).    (b)  Leatherwood. 

Moot  (mot),  1).    See  1st  Mot.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Moot  (moot),  n,  (Shipbuilding)  A  ring  for  gauging 
wooden  pins. 

Moot,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Mooted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
MoOTiNO.]  [OE.  moten,  motien,  AS.  motian  to  meet  or 
assemble  for  conversation,  to  discuss,  dispute,  fr.  mot, 
gemot,  a  meeting,  an  assembly ;  akin  to  Icel.  mot,  MHG. 
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muoz.  Cf.  Meet  to  cume  together.]  1.  To  argue  for 
and  against ;  to  debate ;  to  discuss ;  to  jftropose  for  discus- 
sion. 

A  problem  which  hardly  has  been  mentioned,  much  less 
mooted,  in  this  country.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Specifically  :  To  discuss  by  way  of  exercise ;  to  argue 
for  practice  ;  to  propound  and  discuss  in  a  mock  court. 

First  a  case  is  appointed  to  be  mooted  by  certain  young  men, 
containing  some  doubtful  controversy.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Moot  (moot),  V.  i.  To  argue  or  plead  in  a  supposed 
case. 

There  is  a  difference  between  mooting  and  pleading  ;  between 
fencing  and  fighting.  B.  Jonson. 

Moot,  n.  [AS.  mot,  gemot,  a  meeting; — usually  in 
comp.]  [Written  also  mole.']  1.  A  meeting  for  discus- 
sion and  deliberation  ;  esp. ,  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  a 
village  or  district,  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  for  the  discus- 
sion and  settlement  of  matters  of  common  interest ;  — 
usually  in  composition ;  as,  folk-moo<.  J.  R.  Green. 

2.  [From  Moot,  v.]     A  discussion  or  debate ;  espe- 
cially, a  discussion  of  fictitious  causes  by  way  of  practice. 
The  pleading  used  in  courts  and  chancery  caUed  moots. 

Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Moot  case,  a  case  or  question  to  be  mooted  ;  a  disputa- 
ble case  ;  an  unsettled  question.  Dryden.  —  Moot  court, 
a  mock  court,  such  as  is  held  by  students  of  law  for  prac- 
ticing the  conduct  of  law  cases.  —  Moot  point,  a  point  or 
question  to  be  debated ;  a  doubtful  question. 

Moot,  a.  Subject,  or  open,  to  argument  or  discussion  ; 
undecided ;  debatable  ;  mooted.  Locke. 

Moot'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  mooted. 

Moot'er  (-er),  n.    A  disputer  of  a  mooted  case. 

Moot'-hall'  (-hal'),        )  n.  [AS.  mothUs.']    A  hall  for 

Moot'— house'  (-iious'),  (  public  meetings  ;  a  hall  of 
judgment.     [_Obs.]     "The  tooo^-AoH  of  Herod."  'Wyclif. 

Moot'-hlll'  (-hil'),  n.  (0.  Eng.  Lavj)  A  hiU  of  meet- 
ing or  council ;  an  elevated  place  in  the  open  air  where 
public  assemblies  or  courts  were  held  by  the  Saxons ;  — 
called,  in  Scotland,  mute-hill.  J.  R.  Green. 

Moot'inan(-mSn),  n. ;  pi.  Mootiien  (-mSn).  (0.  Eng. 
Law)  One  who  argued  moot  cases  in  the  inns  of  court. 

Mop  (mop),  n.  [See  Mope.]  A  made-up  face ;  a  gri- 
mace. "  What  mops  and  mowes  It  makes  !  "  Beau.  <&  Fl. 

Mop,  V.  i.    To  make  a  wry  mouth.     [Obs.]         Shak. 

Mop,  n.  [Cf.  W.  mop,  mopa,  Ir.  moipal,  Gael,  moi- 
beal,  moibean ;  or  OF.  mappe  a  napkin  (see  Map,  Nap- 
kin).] 1.  An  implement  for  washing  floors,  or  the  like, 
made  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  a  collection  of  thrums,  or 
coarse  yam,  fastened  to  a  handle.  Swift. 

2.  A  fair  where  servants  are  hired.     IProv.  Eng.] 

3.  The  young  of  any  animal ;  also,  a  young  girl ;  a 
moppet.     [_Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Mop  head,  (a)  The  end  of  a  mop,  to  which  the  thrums 
or  rags  are  fastened,  (b)  A  clamp  for  holding  the  thrums 
or  rags  of  a  mop.    [  U.  S.] 

Mop,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mopped  (mBpt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Moppino.]  To  rub  or  wipe  with  a  mop,  or  as  with  a 
mop ;  as,  to  mop  a  floor ;  to  mop  one's  face  with  a  hand- 
kerchief. 

Moplioard'  (-bord'),  n.  (Carp.)  A  narrow  board 
nailed  against  the  wall  of  a  room  next  to  the  floor ,  skirt- 
ing board ;  baseboard.    See  Baseboard. 

Mope  (mop),  V.   i.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Moped  (mopt) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Moping.]     [Cf.  D.  moppen  to  pout, 

Prov.  G.  muffen  to  sulk.]    To  be  dull  and  spiritless. 

"  Moping  melancholy. "  Milton. 

A  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 

Could  not  BO  mope.  Shak. 

Mope,  V.  t.    To  make  spiritless  and  stupid.     [Obs.] 

Mope,  n.     A  dull,  spiritless  person.  Burton. 

Mope'-eyed'  (mopfd'),  a.    Shortsighted  ;  purblind. 

Mope'ful  (mop'ful),  a.    Mopish.     [R.] 

Mop'lsh  (mop'isii),  a.  Dull ;  spiritless ;  dejected.  — 
Mop'ish-ly,  atZu.  — Mop'lsh-ness,  n. 

Mop'lah  (mop'la),  n.  [Malayalam  mappila.]  One 
of  a  class  of  Mohammedans  in  Malabar. 

Mop'pet  (-p5t),  n.  [From  3d  Mop.]  1.  A  rag  baby ;  a 
puppet  made  of  cloth  j  hence,  also,  in  fondness,  a  little 
girl,  or  a  woman. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  long-haired  pet  dog. 

Mop'sey  1  (mop'sy),  n.    1.  A  moppet. 

Mop'sy   )  2.  A  slatternly,  untidy  woman.  Halliwell. 

Mop'sl-cal  (-kal),  a.    Shortsighted  ;  mope-eyed. 

Mop'stlck'  (-stik'),  n.    The  long  handle  of  a  mop. 

Mo'pus  (mo'piis),  n.  A  mope  ;  a  drone.  [Obs.]  Swift. 

II  Mo-quette'  (mS-kgf),  n.  [F.]  A  kind  of  carpet 
having  a  short  velvety  pile. 

IIMor'a  (mor'a),  n.  [It.]  A  game  of  guessing  the 
number  of  fingers  extended  in  a  quick  movement  ot  the 
hand,  —  much  played  by  Italians  of  the  lower  classes. 

Mo'ra  (mo'ra),  n.  (Bot.)  A  leguminous  tree  of  Gui- 
ana and  Trinidad  (Dimorphandra  excelsa) ;  also,  its  tim- 
ber, used  in  shipbuilding  and  making  furniture. 

II  Mo'ra,  m.  [L.]  (Rom.  Si  Civil  Law)  'Del&y;  esp., 
culpable  delay ;  postponement. 

Mo-ralne'  (mo-ran'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  Prov.  G.  m?(r  stones 
broken  off,  It.  mora  a  heap  of  stones,  hillock,  G.  milrbe 
soft,  broken  up,  OHG.  muruwi,  AS.  i^earu  tender,  Gr. 
jxapaiveiv  to  cause  to  wither,  Skr.  mla  to  relax.]  (Geol.) 
An  accumulation  of  earth  and  stones  carried  forward 
and  deposited  by  a  glacier.  Lyell. 

^W^  If  the  moraine  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  glacier 
it  is  a  terminal  moraine  ;  if  at  the  side,  a  lateral  moraine ; 
if  parallel  to  the  side  on  the  central  portion  of  the  glacier, 
a  medial  moraine.  See  ninst.  of  Glacier.  In  the  last 
case  it  is  formed  by  thu  union  of  the  lateral  moraines  of 
the  branches  of  the  glacier.  A  ground  moraine  is  one 
beneath  the  mass  of  ice. 

Mo-rain'lc  (-Tk),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  moraine. 

Mor'al  (m5r'«l),  a.  [P.,  fr.  L.  moralis,  fr.  mos,  ma- 
ris, manner,  custom,  habit,  way  of  life,  coiuhict.]  1.  Re- 
lating to  duty  or  oblig.itioii ;  poi'tainiug  to  those  inten- 
tions and  actions  of  which  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and 
vice,  are  predicated,  or  to  the  rules  by  which  such  inten- 


tions and  actions  ought  to  be  directed  ;  relating  to  the- 
practice,  manners,  or  conduct  of  men  as  social  beings  iis. 
relation  to  each  other,  as  respects  right  and  wrong,  so  far 
as  they  are  properly  subject  to  rules. 

Keep  at  the  least  within  the  compass  of  moral  actions,  which 

have  in  them  vice  or  virtue.  Hooker. 

Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bands.    Dryden. 

She  had  wandered  without  rule  or  guidance  in  a  moral  wil- 
derness. Hawthorne. 

2.  Conformed  to  accepted  rules  of  right;  acting  in 
conformity  with  such  rules ;  virtuous  ;  just ;  as,  a  moral 
man.  Used  sometimes  in  distinction  from  religious  ;  as, 
a  moral  rather  than  a  religious  life. 

The  wiser  and  more  moral  part  of  mankind.    Sir  M.  Hale. 

3.  Capable  of  right  and  wrong  action  or  of  being  gov- 
erned by  a  sense  of  right ;  subject  to  the  law  of  duty. 

A  moral  agent  is  a  being  capable  of  those  actions  that  have  a 
moral  quality,  and  which  can  properly  be  denominated  good  or 
evil  in  a  moral  sense.  J.  Edwards. 

4.  Acting  upon  or  through  one's  moral  nature  or  sense 
of  right,  or  suited  to  act  in  such  a  manner ;  as,  moral  ar- 
guments ;  moral  considerations.  Sometimes  opposed  to 
material  and  physical ;  as,  moral  pressure  or  support. 

5.  Supported  by  reason  or  probability ;  practically 
sufficient ;  —  opposed  to  legal  or  demonstrable  ;  as,  moraX 
evidence ;  a  moral  certainty. 

6.  Serving  to  teach  or  convey  a  moral ;  as,  a  moral 
lesson ;  moral  tales. 

Moral  agent,  a  being  who  is  capable  of  acting  with  ref- 
erence to  right  and  wrong.  —  Moral  certainty,  a  very  high 
degree  of  probability,  although  not  demonstrable  as  a 
certainty  ;  a  probability  of  so  high  a  degree  that  it  can  be 
coniidently  acted  upon  in  the  affairs  of  life  ;  as,  there  is. 
a.  moral  certainty  oi  his  guilt.  —  Moral  insanity,  insanity, 
so  called,  of  the  moral  system  ;  badness  alleged  to  be  ir- 
responsible. —  Moral  philosophy,  the  science  of  duty  ;  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  condition  of  man 
as  a  moral  being,  of  the  duties  which  result  from  his 
moral  relations,  and  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed. —  Moral  play,  an  allegorical  play  :  a  morality.  [Obs.'\ 
—  Moral  sense,  the  power  of  moral  judgment  and  feeling ; 
the  capacity  to  perceive  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  moral 
conduct,  and  to  approve  or  disapprove,  independently  of 
education  or  the  knowledge  of  any  positive  rule  or  law. — 
Moral  theology,  theology  applied  to  morals ;  practical  the- 
ology ;  casuistry. 

Mor'al  (mor'al),  n.  1.  The  doctrine  or  practice  of 
the  duties  of  life  ;  manner  of  living  as  regards  right  and 
wrong  ;  conduct ;  behavior  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

Corrupt  in  their  morals  as  vice  could  make  them.    South. 

2.  The  inner  meaning  or  significance  of  a  fable,  a  nar- 
rative, an  occurrence,  an  experience,  etc.  ;  the  practical 
lesson  which  anything  is  designed  or  fitted  to  teach ;  th& 
doctrine  meant  to  be  inculcated  by  a  fiction  ;  a  maxim. 

Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed, 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself.  Shak. 

To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.  Johnson. 

We  protest  against  the  principle  that  the  world  of  pure  com- 
edy is  one  into  which  no  moral  enters.  Macaulay. 

3.  A  morality  play.    See  Morality,  6. 

Mor'al,  V.  i.    To  moralize.     [Obs.]  Shah. 

II  Mo'rale'  (mo'ral'),  n.  [F.  See  Moral,  c]  The 
moral  condition,  or  the  condition  in  other  respects,  so  far 
as  it  is  affected  by,  or  dependent  upon,  moral  considera- 
tions, such  as  zeal,  spirit,  hope,  and  confidence  ;  mentaj 
state,  as  of  a  body  of  men,  an  army,  and  the  like. 

Mor'al-er  (mbr'al-er),  n.    A  moralizer.    [Obs.]    Shak. 

Mor'al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  A  maxim  or  saying  embody- 
ing a  moral  truth.  Farrar. 

Mor'al-lSt,  n.  [Cf.  F.  moraliste.]  1.  One  who  mor- 
alizes ;  one  who  teaches  or  animadverts  upon  the  duties 
of  life  ;  a  writer  of  essays  intended  to  correct  vice  and 
inculcate  moral  duties.  Addison. 

2.  One  who  practices  moral  duties ;  a  person  who  lives 
in  conformity  with  moral  rules ;  one  of  correct  deport- 
ment and  dealings  with  his  fellow-creatures ;  —  sometimes 
used  in  contradistinction  to  one  whose  life  is  controlled 
by  religious  motives. 

The  love  (in  the  moralist  of  virtue,  but  in  the  Christian)  of 
God  himself.  Hammond. 

Mo-ral'1-ty  (mt-rSi'i-tf),  n.  ;  pi.  Moralities  (-tiz). 
[L.  moralitas  :  cf.  F.  moralite.]  1.  The  relation  of  con- 
formity or  nonconformity  to  the  moral  standard  or  rule  ; 
quality  of  an  intention,  a  character,  an  action,  a  princi- 
ple, or  a  sentiment,  when  tried  by  the  standard  of  right. 

The  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  in  the  freedom  of  that 
principle,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  in  the  agent's  power,  having 
all  things  ready  and  requisite  to  the  performance  of  an  action, 
either  to  perform  or  not  perform  it.  Sovth. 

2.  The  quality  of  an  action  which  renders  it  good  ;  the 
conformity  of  an  act  to  the  accepted  standard  of  right. 

Of  moralitee  he  was  the  flower.  Chaucer. 

I  am  bold  to  think  that  morality  is  capable  of  demonstra- 
tion. Locke. 

3.  The  doctrines  or  rules  of  moral  duties,  or  the  duties 
of  men  in  their  social  character ;  ethics. 

The  end  of  morality  is  to  procure  the  affections  to  obey  rea- 
son, and  not  to  invade  it.  Bacon. 

The  system  of  morality  to  be  gathered  out  of  .  .  .  ancient 
BOges  falls  very  short  of  that  delivered  in  the  gospel.         Sw\ft. 

4.  The  practice  of  the  moral  and  social  duties ;  recti- 
tude of  life ;  conformity  to  the  standard  of  right ;  vir- 
tue ;  as,  we  often  admire  the  politeness  of  mou  whoso 
morality  we  question. 

5.  A  kind  of  allegorical  play,  80  termed  because  it  con- 
sisted of  discourses  in  praise  of  morality  between  actors 
representing  such  characters  as  Charity,  Faith,  Poath, 
Vice,  etc.  Such  plays  were  occasionally  e^iibited  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Stridt. 

6.  Intent ;  meaning  ;  moral.     [Obs.] 

Takoth  tlie  morality  thereof,  good  men.       Chaucer. 

Mor'al-l-ia'tlon  (mBr'ol-T-za'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mora- 
lisation.]  1.  The  act  of  moralizing  ;  moral  reflections  or 
discourse. 

2.  Explanation  in  a  moral  sense.  T.  Varlotu 
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Hor'al-lze  (mBr'al-Iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mobalized 
(-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mobalizlng  (-i'zTng).]  [Cf.  F. 
moraliser.J  1.  To  apply  to  a  moral  purpose ;  to  explain 
in  a  moral  sense ;  to  draw  a  moral  from. 

This  fable  is  moralized  in  a  common  proverb.    L'Estra-nge. 
Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ?  Shah. 

2.  To  furnish  with  moral  lessons,  teachings,  or  exam- 
ples ;  to  lend  a  moral  to. 

While  chastening  thoughts  of  sweetest  use,  bestowed 

By  Wisdom,  moralize  his  pensive  road.  Wordsworth. 

3.  To  render  moral ;  to  correct  the  morals  of. 

It  had  a  large  share  in  moralizing  the  poor  white  people  of 
the  country.  D.  Ramsay. 

4.  To  give  a  moral  quality  to  ;  to  affect  the  moral 
quality  of,  either  for  better  or  worse. 

Good  and  bad  stars  moralize  not  our  actions.     Sir  T,  Browne. 

Mor'al-lze  (mor'al-Iz),  V.  i.  To  make  moral  reflec- 
tions ;  to  regard  acts  aud  events  as  involving  a  moral. 

Mor'al-i'zer  (-I'zer),  n.     One  who  morahzes. 

Mor'al-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  moral  or  ethical  sense ;  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  morality. 

^y  good,  good  morally  so  called,  "  bonum  honestum  "  ought 
chiefly  to  be  understood.  South. 

2.  Accordmg  to  moral  rules ;  virtuously,  "  To  live 
morally."  Dry  den. 

3.  In  moral  qualities ;  in  disposition  and  character ; 
as,  one  who  physically  and  morally  endures  hardships. 

4.  In  a  manner  calculated  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  ac- 
tion ;  according  to  the  usual  course  of  things  and  human 
judgment ;  according  to  reason  and  probability. 

It  is  morally  inipossible  for  an  hypocrite  to  keep  himself  long 
upon  his  guard.  L  Estrange. 

IVIo-rass'  (mS-rSs'),  n.  [OE.  marras,  mareis  (perh. 
through  D.  moeras),  fr.  F.  marais,  prob.  from  L.  mare 
flea,  in  LL.,  any  body  of  water;  but  perh.  influenced  by 
some  German  word.  See  Mebe  a  lake,  and  cf.  Mabsh.] 
A  tract  of  soft,  wet  ground ;  a  marsh  ;  a  fen. 

Morass  ore.    (Min.)  See  Bog  ore,  under  Boo. 

Mo-rass'y  (-J),  a.     Marshy  ;  fenny.     [iJ.]    Pennant. 

Mo'rate  (mo'rSt),  n.     {Chem.)  A  salt  of  moric  acid. 

IHo-ra'Uon  (mo-ra'shiln),  n.  [L.  moratio.']  A  delay- 
ing or  tarrying ;  delay.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Mo-ra'vl-an  (-vi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Moravia, 
or  to  the  United  Brethren.     See  Moeavian,  n. 

Mo-ra'vl-an,  n.  (Ecd.  Hist.)  One  of  a  religious  sect 
called  the  United  Brethren  (an  offshoot  of  the  Hussites 
in  Bohemia),  which  formed  a  separate  church  in  Moravia, 
a  northern  district  of  Austria,  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century.  After  being  nearly  extirpated  by  per- 
secution, the  society,  under  the  name  of  The  Renewed 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  was  reestablished  in 
1722-35  on  the  estates  of  Count  Zinzeildorf  in  Saxony. 
Called  also  Herrnhuter. 

Mo-ra'vi-an-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  religious  system  of 
the  Moravians. 

Mor'ay  (mSr'a),  n.     {Zool.)  A  mursena. 

Mor'bid  (mSr'bid),  a.  [L.  morbidus,  fr.  morbus  dis- 
ease ;  prob.  akin  to  mori  to  die  :  cf.  F.  morbide,  It.  mor- 
bido.  See  Mortal.]  1.  Not  sound  and  healthful;  in- 
duced by  a  diseased  or  abnormal  condition ;  diseased ; 
sickly ;  as,  morbid  humors ;  a  morbid  constitution ;  a 
morbid  state  of  the  juices  of  a  plant.  "Her  sick  and 
morbid  heart."  Hawthorne. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  disease  or  diseased  parts ;  as, 
morbid  anatomy. 

Syn.  — Diseased  ;  sickly;  sick.  —  Moebid,  Diseased. 
Morbid  is  sometimes  used  mterchangeably  with  diseased, 
but  is  commonly  applied,  in  a  somewhat  technical  sense, 
to  cases  of  a  prolonged  nature ;  as,  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  nervous  system ;  a  morbid  sensibility,  etc. 

II  Mor'W-deZ'za  (m6r'be-dat'sa),  re.  [It.,  softness, 
delicacy.  See  Mobbid.]  1.  (Fine  Arts)  Delicacy  or 
softness  in  the  representation  of  flesh. 

2.  [Mus.)  A  term  used  as  a  direction  in  execution, 
signifying,  with  extreme  delicacy.  Imdden. 

Mor-bid'i-ty  (mSr-bid'i-ty),  re.  1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  morbid. 

2.  Morbid  quality  ;  disease ;  sickness.        C.  Kingsley. 

3.  Amount  of  disease  ;  sick  rate. 

Mor'bid-ly  (m6r'bid-ly),  adv.    In  a  morbid  manner. 

mor'bid-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mor- 
bid ;  morbidity. 

lYIor-bil'iC  (mSr-bif'ik),  )  a.      [L.   morbus  disease  -f 

Mor-bif'ic-al  (-I-kal),  )  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make : 
cf.  F.  morbiflque.  See  -ft.]  Causing  disease ;  gener- 
ating a  sickly  state  ;  as,  morbific  matter. 

IVIor-llil'lous  (-bil'liis),  a.  [LL.  7norbilli  measles, 
dim.  of  L.  morbus  disease :  cf.  F.  morbilleux.']  Pertain- 
ing to  the  measles  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  measles, 
or  resembling  the  eruptions  of  that  disease ;  measly. 

mor-bose'  (-bos'),  a.  [L.  morbosus,  fr.  morbus  dis- 
ease.]   Proceeding  from  disease  ;  morbid ;  unhealthy. 

Morbose  tumors  and  excrescences  of  plants.  Jiay. 

Mor-bos'1-ty  (-bSs'i-ty),  n.  [L.  morbositas.']  A  dis- 
eased state ;  unhealthiness.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Mor'ceau'  (mSr'so'),  re.     [F.]     A  bit ;  a  morsel. 

Mor-da'CiOUS  (mSr-da'shus),  a.  [L.  mordax,  -ads,  fr. 
mordere,  morsum,  to  bite.  See  Morsel.]  Biting ;  given 
to  biting ;  hence,  figuratively,  sarcastic  ;  severe  ;  scath- 
ing. —  Mor-da'clous-ly,  adv. 

Mor-dao'1-ty  (-dSs'I-ty),  ».  [L.  mordadtas :  cf.  F. 
mordacite.  See  Mobdacious.]  The  quality  of  being 
mordacious  ;  biting  severity,  or  sarcastic  quality.  Bacon. 

Mor'dant  (mSr'dant),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  mordre  to 
bite,  L.  mordere.  See  Moesel.]  1.  Biting;  caustic; 
sarcastic  ;  keen  ;  severe. 

2.  {Dyeing  &  Calico  Printing)  Serving  to  fix  eolors. 

Mor'dant,  n.  [F.,  originally,  biting.]  1.  Any  cor- 
roding substance  used  in  etching. 

2.  {Dyeing  &  Calico  Printing)  Any  substance,  as 
alum  or  copperas,  which,  having  a  twofold  attraction  for 
organic  fibers  and  coloring  matter,  serves  as  a  bond  of 
union,  and  thus  gives  fixity  to,  or  bites  in,  the  dyes. 


3.  {Gilding)  Any  sticky  matter  by  which  the  gold  leaf 

is  made  to  adhere. 

Mor'dant  (m8r'dant),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Mordanted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Moedantino.]  To  subject  to  the  action 
of,  or  imbue  with,  a  mordant ;  as,  to  mordant  goods  for 
dyeing. 

Mor'dant-ly,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  mordant. 

II  Mor-den'te  (mSr-dSn'ta),  re.  [It.]  {3Ius.)  An  em- 
bellishment resembling  a  trill. 

Mor'di-can-cy  (m8r'di-kan-s^),  n.  A  biting  qual- 
ity; corrosiveness.     [iJ.]  Evelyn. 

Mor'dl-cant  (-kant),  a.  [L.  mordicans,  p.  pr.  of  mor- 
dicare  to  bite,  fr.  mordere:  cf.  F.  mordicant.']  Biting; 
acrid  ;  as,  the  mordicant  quahty  of  a  body.    [/'.]   Boyle. 

Wor'di-ca'tion  (-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  mordicatio.]  The 
act  of  biting  or  corroding  ;  corrosion,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

Mor'di-ca-tlve  (m8r'di-ka-tiv),  a.  [L.  mordicativus.'] 
Biting;  corrosive.     [iJ.]  Holland. 

More  (mor),  re.  [AS.  mor.  See  Moob  a  waste.]  A 
hill.    [Prov.Eng.']  Halliwell. 

More,  re.  [AS.  inore,  moru ;  akin  to  G.  m'dhre  carrot, 
OHG.  moraha,  morha.']    A  root.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

VHoie,  a.,  compar.  [Positive  wanting  ;  superl.  Most 
(most).]  [OE.  more,  mare,  and  (orig.  neut.  and  adv.) 
mo,  ma,  AS.  mara,  and  (as  neut.  and  adv.)  ma  ;  akin  to 
D.  meer,  OS.  mer,  G.  mehr,  OHG.  mero,  mer,  Icel.  meiri, 
meirr,  Dan.  meere,  meer,  Sw.  jnera,  mer,  Goth,  maizu, 
a.,  mail,  adv.,  and  perh.  to  L.  major  greater,  compar.  of 
magnus  great,  and  magis,  adv.,  more.  V103.  Cf.  Most, 
Much,  Majob.]  1.  Greater ;  superior ;  increased  ;  as  : 
{a)  Greater  in  quantity,  amount,  degree,  quality,  and 
the  like  ;  —  with  the  singular. 

He  gat  more  money.  Chaucer. 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.         Milton. 

ffl^""  More,  in  this  sense,  was  formerly  used  in  connec- 
tion with  some  other  qualifying  word,—  a,  the,  this,  their, 
etc.,— which  now  requires  the  substitution  of  greater, 
further,  or  the  like,  for  more. 

Whilst  sisters  nine,  which  dwell  on  Parnasse  height, 
Do  make  them  music  for  their  more  deliglit.  Spenser. 

The  more  part  knew  not  wherefore  they  were  come  together. 

Acts  xix.  32. 
Wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt.       Shak. 
(J)  Greater  in  number ;  exceeding  in  numbers ;  —  with 
the  plural. 

The  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier 
than  we.  Ex.  i.  9. 

2.  Additional ;  other ;  as,  he  wept  because  there  were 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

With  open  arms  received  one  poet  more.  Pope. 

More,  re.  1.  A  greater  quantity,  amount,  or  number  ; 
that  which  exceeds  or  surpasses  in  any  way  what  it  is 
compared  with. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so,  and  gathered,  some  more, 

some  less.  Ex.  xvi.  17. 

2.  That  which  is  in  addition ;  something   other  and 

further ;  an  additional  or  greater  amount. 

They  that  would  have  mort  and  more  can  never  have  enough. 

L'  Estrange. 

O  I    That  pang  where  more  than  madness  lies.    Byron. 

Any  more,    (a)  Anything  or  something  additional  or 

further;  as,  I  do  not  need  any  more,    (b)  Adverbially: 

Further ;   beyond  a  certain  time ;  as,  do  not  tliink  any 

more  about  it.  —  No  more,  not  anything  more  ;  nothing  in 

addition The  more  and  less,  the  high  and  low.    [Obs.] 

Shak.    '^  Ail  cried,  both,  less  and  more."    Chaucer. 

More,  adv.    X.  In  a  greater  quantity ;  in  or  to  a  greater 
extent  or  degree,     (a)  With  a  verb  or  participle. 
Admiring  more 
The  riches  of  Heaven's  pavement.  Milton, 

{b)  With  an  adjective  or  adverb  (instead  of  the  suffix 
-er)  to  form  the  comparative  degree  ;  as,  more  durable  ; 
more  active  ;  more  actively ;  more  sweetly. 

Happy  here,  and  more  happy  hereafter.  Bacon. 

^^^  Double  comparatives  were  common  among  writ- 
ers of  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  for  some  time  later ; 
as,  more  brighter ;  more  dearer. 

The  duke  of  Milan 
And  hia  more  braver  daughter.  Shak. 

2.  In  addition ;  further ;  besides ;  again. 
Yet  once  more,  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more. 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude.      Milton. 
More  and  more,  with  continual  increase.    "  Amon  tres- 
passed more  and  more."    2  Chron.  xxxiii.  23.  —The  more, 
to  a  greater  degree ;  by  an  added  quantity  ;  for  a  reason 
already  specified.  —  The  more  —  the  more,  by  how  much 
more — by  so  much  more.    "The  more  he  praised  it  in 
himself,  the  more  he  seems  to  suspect  that  in  very  deed 
it  was  not  in  him."    Milton.  —  To  be  no  more,  to  have 
ceased  to  be  ;  as,  Cassius  is  no  more  ;  Troy  is  no  m,ore. 
Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flames. 
Nor  ce«se(J  to  burn  till  kingdoms  were  no  more.    Byron. 
More, ".  <■  To  make  more  ;  to  increase.  [06s.]  Gower. 
Mo-reen'  (m6-ren'),  re.   [Cf.  Mohaib.]  A  thick  woolen 
fabric,  watered  or  with  embossed  figures ;  — used  in  up- 
holstery, for  curtains,  etc. 

Mor'el  (mor'el),  re.  [See  Moeil.]  (Bot.)  An  edible 
fungus  {Morchella  esculenta),  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  covered  with  a  reticulated  and  pitted 
hymenium.  It  is  used  as  food,  and  for 
flavoring  sauces.  [Written  also  moril.'} 
Mor'el,   re.       [See    Moeelle.]      {Bot.) 

1.  Nightshade  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
blackish  purple  berries.  [Written  also 
morelle.'l 

2.  A  kind  of  cherry.     See  Moeello. 
Great  morel,  the  deadly  nightshade.— 

Petty  morel,  the  black  nightshade.  See  „,  ,  ,„  ,  , 
NipHTSHATiir  Morel  (MorcheU 

JNIGHTSHADE.  t,.       ,      ,        «« esculenta). 

More'Iand  (morland),  n.     Moorland. 

Mo-relle'  (mo-rgl'),  n.  [F.,  orig.  fem.  of  moreau 
black,  OF.  morel,  fr.  LL.  morellus.  Cf.  Morello,  Mub- 
EET.]     {Bot.)  Nightshade.     See  2d  Morel. 


Mo-rel'IO  (mo-rSllo),  re.  [Cf.  It.  morello  blackish, 
OF.  morel.  Cf.  Mokelle.]  (5o<. )  A  kind  of  nearly  black 
cherry  with  dark  red  flesh  and  juice,  —  used  cliiefly  for 
preserving. 

llMo-ren'do(mo-ran'd6),  a.  &re.  [It.]  (1/m.)  Dying; 
a  gradual  decrescendo  at  the  end  of  a  strain  or  cadence. 

More'ness  (mor'ngs),  re.     Greatness.     [Ois.]   Wyclif. 

More-0'ver  (mor-o'ver),  adv.  [More  -\-  over.]  Be- 
yond what  has  been  said ;  further ;  besides ;  in  addition ; 
furthermore  ;  also  ;  likewise. 

Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks.  Shak. 

Syn.— Besides,  Moreover.  Of  the  two  words,  wiore- 
over  IS  the  stronger  and  is  properly  used  in  solemn  dis- 
course, or  when  what  is  added  is  important  to  be  consid- 
ered.   See  Besides. 

More'pork'  (mor'pork'),  re.  [So  named  from  its  cry.] 
{Zool.)  The  AustraUan  crested  goatsucker  {Mgotheles 
NoviB-Hollandix).  Also  applied  to  other  allied  birds,  as 
Podargus  Cuvieri. 

Mo-resk'  (mo-r5sk'),  a.  &  re.     Moresque.     [Obs.] 

Mo-resque'  (mo-resk'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  It.  moresco,  or  Sp. 
morisco.  See  Morris.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to,  or  in  the  man- 
ner or  style  of,  the  Moors; 
Moorish.  —  re.  The  Moresque 
style  of  architecture  or  dec- 
oration. See  Moorish  archi- 
tecture, under  Moorish. 
[Written  also  mauresgue.J 

Mor'ga-nat'lo  (m  6  r  /  g  a-  | 
nSt'ik),  a.      [LL.  mairimo- 
nium  ad  morganaticam,  fr. 
morganatica  a  morning  gift, 
a  kind  of  dowry  paid  on  the 


Moresque  Archway. 


morning  before  or  after  the  marriage,  fr.  OHG.  morgan 
morning,  in  morgangeba  morning  gift,  G.  morgengabe. 
See  MoBN.]  Pertaining  to,  in  the  manner  of,  or  desig- 
nating, a  kind  of  marriage,  called  also  left-handed  mar- 
riage, between  a  man  of  superior  rank  and  a  woman  of 
inferior,  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  neither  the  latter 
nor  her  children  shall  enjoy  the  rank  or  inherit  the  pos- 
sessions of  her  husband.  Brande  &  C.  —  Mor'ga-nat'- 
Ic-al-ly  (-i-kal-ly),  adv. 

Mor'gay  (m6r'ga),  re.  [W.  morgi  dogfish,  shark, 
mor  sea  +  ci  dog.]  (Zool.)  The  European  small-spotted 
dogfish,  or  houndfish.     See  the  Note  under  Houkdfish. 

Mor'glay  (-gla),  re.  [Cf.  Claymore.]  A  sword. 
[Obs.-]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Morgue  (mSrg),  re.  [F.]  A  place  where  the  bodies 
of  persons  found  dead  are  exposed,  that  they  may  be 
identified,  or  clrdmed  by  their  friends  ;  a  deadhouse. 

II  Mo'rl-a  (mo'ri-4),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  luiopta  folly.] 
Idiocy ;  imbecility ;  fatuity ;  foolishness. 

Mo'rl-an  (-an),  re.     {Ethnol.)  A  Moor.     [Obs."] 

In  vain  tlie  Turks  and  Marians  armed  be.    Fairfa^c, 

Mor'i-bund  (mor'I-biind),  a.  [L.  moribundus,  from 
mormtodie.  See  Mortal.]  In  a  dying  state ;  dying  j 
at  the  point  of  death. 

The  patient  was  comatose  and  moribund.     Copland, 

Mor'1-bund,  re.    A  dying  person.     [J?.] 

Mo'ric  (mo'rik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertairung  to,  or  de- 
rived from,  fustic  (see  Morin)  ;  as,  moric  acid. 

Mor'lce  (mor'is),  re.     See  MoRisco,  re. 

Mo-rlg'er-ate  (mo-rlj'er-at),  a.  [L.  morigeratus,  p. 
p.  of  morigerari  to  comply  with.  See  Morigeeous.] 
Obedient.     [Obs.'\ 

Mo-rlg'er-a'tlon  (-a'sh3n),  re.  [L.  morigeratio.']  Ob- 
sequiousness; obedience.     [Obs.]  Evelyn. 

Mo-rlg'er-OUS  (mo-rtj'er-iSs),  a.  [L.  morigerus  ;  mos, 
maris,  custom,  maimer -j- g'erere  to  bear,  conduct.]  Obe* 
dient ;  obsequious.     [Obs.~\  Brathwait, 

Mor'il  (mor'il),  re.  [F.  morille ;  cf.  OHG.  morhila, 
G.  moi'chel,  OHG.  morha  carrot.  See  More  a  root.] 
{Bot.)  An  edible  fungus.     Same  as  1st  Morel. 

Mo'rin  (mo'rin),  re.  {Chem.)  A  yellow  crystalline  sub- 
stance of  acid  properties  extracted  from  fustic  {3Iaclura 
tinctoria,  formerly  called  Morus  tincioria) ;  —  called  also 
moric  acid. 

Mo-rin'da  (mo-rin'da),  re.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  rubia- 
ceous  trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  East  Indian,  many  spe- 
cies of  which  yield  valuable  red  and  yellow  dyes.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  beautiful,  and  used  for  gunstocks. 

Mo-rin'dln  (-din),  re.  {Chem.)  A  yellow  dyestuff  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  bark  of  an  East  Indian  plant 
{Morinda  citrifolia). 

Mor'i-nel'  (mor'i-nSl'),  re.  [Cf.  F.  morinelle.']  {Zool.) 
The  dotterel. 

Mo-rin'ga  (mo-rin'ga),  n.  [Malayan-  murunggi.'] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  of  Southern  India  and  Northern 
Africa.  One  species  {Moringa  pterygosperma)  is  the 
horse-radish  tree,  and  its  seeds,  as  well  as  those  of  M. 
aptera,  are  known  in  commerce  as  ben  or  ben  nuts,  and 
yield  the  oil  called  oil  of  ben. 

Mo-rin'gic  (mo-rin'jTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Designating  an 
organic  acid  obtained  from  oil  of  ben.     See  Mobinoa. 

Mo'rin-tan'nlC  (mo'rin-tSn'nik),  a.  [NL.  Morut 
fustic  -f-  E.  tannic.l  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  desig- 
nating, a  variety  of  tannic  acid  extracted  from  fustio 
{Madura,  formerly  Morus,  tinctoria)  as  a  yellow  crys- 
talline substance ;  — called  also  maclurin. 

Mo'rl-on  (mo'ri-on  or  mor'i-6n ;  277), 
Sp.  morrion ;  cf.  Sp.  morra  the  up- 
per part  of  the  head,  morro  any- 
thing that  is  round.]  A  kind  of 
open  helmet,  without  visor  or  beaver, 
and  somewhat  resembling  a  hat. 
A  battered  morion  on  his  brow. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Mo'rl-on,  re.    [G.]    (ilfire.)  A  dark 
variety  of  smoky  quartz.  

Mo'ri-O-^laS'ty  (mo'rl-o-plSs'ty),    Morion  with  a  Com 
re.     [Gr.  fjLopiov  piece  (dim.  of  ju.6p07  Crest. 


[F.  morion- 


ale,    senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,    gU ;    eve,   event,    end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,    iSbey,    orb,    Odd  j 
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a  part)  +  -pli'siy.']  {Surg.)  The  restoration  of  lost  parts 
of  the  body. 

IHo-ris'co  (mo-rls'ko),  a.  [Sp.  See  Moeris  the 
dance.]     Moresque. 

mo-ris'CO,  n.  [Sp.  morisco  Moorish.]  A  thing  of 
Moorish  origin ;  as :  (a)  The  Moorish  language.  (6)  A 
Moorish  dance,  now  called  morris  dance.  Marston.  (c) 
One  who  dances  the  Moorish  dance.  Shak.  {d)  Moresque 
decoration  or  architecture. 

Mo'rlsk  (mo'risls),  n.    Same  as  Morisco. 

Mor'kln  (mSr'ktn),  n.  [Akin  to  Sw.  murken  putre- 
fied, Icel.  morkinn  putrid.]  A  beast  that  has  died  of 
disease  or  by  mischance.     {t)bs.'\  Bp.  Hall. 

mor'Iand  (mSr'lSnd),  n.     Moorland.     \_Obs.'] 

Mor'Iing  (-ling),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mart  dead,  L.  mortuiis, 
it.  moriri  to  die.]     Mortling.     iEng.1  Ainsworth. 

Mor'mal  (-mal),  n.  [F.  mort-mal  a  deadly  evil. 
Nares.']  A  bad  sore;  a  gangrene;  a  cancer.  [06i.] 
[Written  also  morrimal  and  mortmal.']  Chaucer. 

Mor'mal,  a.    Grievous;  dangerous;  bad.     \_Obs.'] 

IHor'mo  (-m6),  n.  [Gr.  ^opynii  a  hideous  she-monster, 
a  bugbear.]    A  bugbear  ;  false  terror.    [Obs.j    Johnson. 

II  Mor'mon  (-mon),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fxojifxav  monster, 
bugbear.]  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  genus  of  sea  birds,  having  a 
large,  thick  bill ;  the  puffin,     (b)  The  mandrill. 

Mor'mon  (-miin),  n.  (Eccl.)  One  of  a  sect  in  the 
United  States,  followers  of  Joseph  Smith,  who  professed 
to  have  found  an  addition  to  the  Bible,  engraved  on  gold- 
en plates,  called  the  Sook  of  Mormon,  first  published  in 
1830.  The  Mormons  believe  in  polygamy,  and  their  hier- 
archy of  apostles,  etc.,  has  control  of  civil  and  religious 
matters. 

(I^^  The  Mormons  call  their  religious  organization 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  Its 
head  claims  to  receive  revelations  of  God's  will,  and  to 
have  certain  supernatural  powers. 

Mor'mon,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Mormons ;  as, 
the  3Iormon  religion  ;  Mormon  practices. 

mor'mon-doiu  (-dtim),  n.  The  country  inhabited  by 
the  Mormons  ;  the  Mormon  people. 

mor'inon-lsin  (-tz'm),  n.  The  doctrine,  system,  and 
practices  of  the  Mormons. 

Mor'mon-lte  (-it),  n.  A  Mormon.  —  a.  Mormon. 
"il/o»')nO!i?7s  religion."  F.  W.  Newman. 

Morn  (mSrn),  n.  [OE.  morwen,  morgen,  AS.  morgen; 
akin  to  £).  morgen,  OS.  ?norgan,  G.  morgen,  Icel.  m<»- 
ginn,  morgunn,  Sw.  morgan,  Dan.  morgen,  Goth,  maur- 
gins.  Cf.  MoRSow,  Morning.]  The  first  part  of  the  day ; 
the  morning ;  —  used  chiefly  in  poetry. 
From  mom 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve.        Milton. 

IHor'ne  (mSr'ne),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  morn ; 
morning.     [06s.]     "White  as  OTorne  milk,"      Chaucer. 

II  Morne  (mSrn),  re.  [F.,  fr.  morne  sad,  sorrowful. 
See  Mourn.]  A  ring  fitted  upon  the  head  of  a  lance  to 
prevent  wounding  an  adversary  in  tilting. 

II  Mor'll^'  (mSr'na'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  morne  a  mome.] 
(Her.)  Without  teeth,  tongue,  or  claws ;  —  said  of  a  lion 
represented  heraldically. 

morn'lng  (m8rn'ing),  n.  [OE.  morning,  morwening. 
See  Morn.]  1.  The  first  or  early  part  of  the  day,  vari- 
ously understood  as  the  earliest  hours  of  light,  the  time 
near  sunrise  ;  the  time  from  midnight  to  noon,  from  ris- 
kig  to  noon,  etc. 

2.  The  first  or  early  part ;  as,  the  morning  of  life. 

3.  The  goddess  Aurora.     \_Poetic'\  Shak. 
morn'ing,  a.    Pertaining  to  the  first  part  or  early 

part  of  the  day  ;  being  in  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  as, 
morning  dew  ;  morning  light ;  morning  service. 
She  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew.         Shak. 

Morning  gown,  a  gown  worn  in  the  morning  before  one 
is  dressed  for  the  day.  —  Morning  gun,  a  gun  fired  at  tHft. 
first  stroke  of  reveille  at  military  posts.  —  Morning  slck^ 
neas  {Med.),  nausea  and  vomiting,  usually  occurrm^"m 
the  morning ;  —  a  common  sign  of  pregnancy.  —  Morning 
star,  (a)  Any  one  of  the  planets  (Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars, 
or  Saturn)  when  it  precedes  the  sun  in  rising,  esp.  Venus. 
Cf .  Evening  star,  under  Evening.  (6)  Satan.  See  Lucifer. 
Since  he  miscalled  the  morning  star. 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far.  Byran. 

(c)  A  weapon  consisting  of  a  heavy  ball  set  with  spikes, 
either  attached  to  a  staff  or  suspended  from  one  by  a 
chain.  —  Morning  watch  (iVa«<.),  the  watch  between  four 
A.  M.  and  eight  A.  M. 

Morn'lng-glo'ry  (-glo'rj^),  n.  {Bot.)  A  climbing 
plant  {Ipomeea  purpurea)  having  handsome,  fuimel- 
Bhaped  flowers,  usually  red,  pink,  purple,  white,  or  varie- 
gated, sometimes  pale  blue.    See  Dextroesal. 

Morn'ing-tlde'  (-tid'),  n.    Morning  time.    IPoetic] 

Morn'wara(-werd),adj;.  Towards  the  morn.  \_Poetic'] 
And  nwmward  now  the  starry  hands  move  on.    Lowell. 

Mo'ro  (myro),  n.  [Cf.  It.  mora  mulberry,  L.  morum.'] 
{Med.)  A  small  abscess  or  tumor  having  a  resemblance 
to  a  mulberry.  Dunglison. 

Mo-roo'can  (mS-rSk'kan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Morocco,  or  its  inhabitants. 

Mo-roc'co  (-ko),  n.  [Named  from  Morocco,  the  coun- 
try. Cf.  Morris  the  dance.]  A  fine  kind  of  leather,  pre- 
pared commonly  from  goatskin  (though  an  inferior  kind 
is  made  of  sheepskin),  and  tanned  with  sumac  and  dyed 
of  various  colors ;  —  said  to  have  been  first  made  by  the 
Moors. 

fflO-rol'o-gy  (mS-rSl'S-j^),  n.  [Gr.  ixupoKoyCoi  foolish 
talk  ;  /xcopos  ibolish  -f  Ao'vo;  discourse.]  Foolish  talk  ; 
nonsense ;  foUy.     [Obs.'] 

Mo-rone'  (mo-ron'),  11.  Maroon ;  the  color  of  an  un- 
ripe black  mulberry. 

Jl  Mo'ro-sau'rus  (mo'ro-sa'rtis),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
(iwp05  stupid  4- o-aOpo!  lizard.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct 
genus  of  large  herbivorous  dinosaurs,  found  in  Jurassic 
strata  in  America. 

Ko-rose'  (m6-ros'),  a.  [L.  morosvs,  prop.,  excessively 
addicted  to  any  particular  way  or  liabit,  fr.  mos,  maris, 


manner,  habit,  way  of  life :  cf.  F.  morose.l  1.  Of  a 
sour  temper  ;  sullen  and  austere  ;  ill-humored  ;  severe. 
"  A  mo?'ose  and  affected  taciturnity. "  /.  Walts. 

2.  Lascivious;  brooding  over  evil  thoughts.     \_Obs.'\ 

Syn.  —  Sullen  ;  gruff  ;  severe  ;  austere  ;  gloomy  ; 
crabbed  ;  crusty  ;  churlish ;  surly ;  ill-humored. 

Mo-rose'ly  (m6-ros'ly),  adv.  Sourly  ;  with  sullen  aus- 
terity. 

Mo-rose'neBS,  n.     Sourness  of  temper ;  suUenness. 

Learn  good  humor,  never  to  oppose  without  just  reason  ; 
abate  some  degrees  of  pride  and  inoroseness.  I.  Waits. 

i^^  Moroseness  is  not  precisely j'eevishness  orfretful- 
ness,  though  often  accompanied  with  it.  It  denotes  more 
of  silence  and  severity,  or  ill-humor,  than  the  irritability 
or  irritation  which  characterizes  X'eevishness. 

II  Mo-ro'sls  (mo-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiMpwo-is,  fr. 
^luipos  silly,  foolish.]    {Med.)  Idiocj ;  fatuity ;  stupidity. 

Mo-ros'i-ty  (mo-rSs'i-ty),  n.  [L.  morositas:  cf.  F. 
morosite.']    Moroseness.     [iJ.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Mo'ro-soph  (mo'ro-s5f),  n.  [Gr.  (aupos  foolish  -f- 
o-o<^os  wise.]    A  philosophical  or  learned  fool.     \_Obs.'] 

Mo-ro'SOUS  (mo-ro'stis),  a.   Morose.    [Ote.]   Sheldon. 

Mo-ros'ite  (mo-roks'it),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  ^nopofos,  ^opoxflos, 
a  sort  of  pipe  clay.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of  apatite  of  a 
greenish  blue  color. 

Mo-rox'y-late  (-I-lat),  n.    {Chem.)  A  morate. 

Mor'OS-yl'lo  (mor'oks-il'ik  or  mo/roks-j,  a.  [L. 
morus  a  midberry  tree  -|-  Gr.  IvAoc  wood.]  {Chem.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  the  mulberry  ;  moric. 

Mor'phe-an  (mSr'fe-an),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  Mor- 
pheus, to  dreams,  or  to  sleep.  Keats. 

Mor'pheus  (m8r'f  us  or -fe-iis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Mop<^eus, 
prop.,  the  fashioner  or  molder,  because  of  the  shapes  he 
calls  up  before  the  sleeper,  fr.  f»op(|>7)  form,  shape.] 
{Class.  Myth.)  The  god  of  dreams. 

Mor'phew  (mSr'f  iS),  n.  [F.  morphie,  LL.  morphea  ; 
cf.  It.  morfea.\     A  scurfy  eruption.     [06s.]      Drayton. 

Mor'phew,  v.  t.     To  cover  with  a  morphew.     [06s.] 

Mor'phi-a  (-fi-a),  M.     [NL.]    (CTe??).)  Morphine. 

Mor'phine  (-flu  or  -fen),  n.  [From  Morpheus  :  cf.  F. 
morphine.'\  {Chem.)  A  bitter  vphite  crystalline  alkaloid 
fomid  in  opium,  possessing  strong  narcotic  properties, 
and  much  used  as  an  anodyne;  —  called  also  morphia, 
and  morphina. 

Mor'phin-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  {Med.)  A  morbid  condition 
produced  by  the  excessive  or  prolonged  use  of  morphine. 

II  Mor'pho  (-fo),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Mop(/)(o,  an  epithet 
of  Venus.]  {Zool.)  Any  one 
of  numerous  species  of  large, 
handsome,  tropical  American 
butterfiies  of  the  genus  Mor- 
pho.  They  are  noted  for  the 
very  brilliant  metallic  luster 
and  bright  colors  (often  blue) 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
vriugs.  The  lower  surface  is 
usually  brown  or  gray,  with 
eyelike  spots. 

Mor-pbog'e-ny   (m5r-fSj'e- 

D^),  w.  [Gr.  ixopi^ri  form  + 
root  of  w^eo-Sai  to  be  bom.] 
{Biol.)  History  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  forms ;  that  part  of  on- 
togeny that  deals  with  the 
germ  history  of  forms;  — distinguished  from  ^TiJ/stosren?/. 

Haeckel. 

Mor'pho-Iog'io  (mSr'fo-loj'Tk), )  a.    [Cf.  F.  morplio- 

Mor'phO-lOg'ic-al  (-T-kal),  J  logique.'\  {Biol.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  according  to,  the  principles  of  mor- 
phology. —  Mor'pho-log'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Mor-phol'O-glst  (n<6r-fol'o-jist),  n.  {Biol.)  One  who 
is  versed  in  the  science  of  morphology. 

Mor-phol'O-gy  (-jy),  n.     [Gr.  y.op<^ri  form  -f  -logy  ; 

.  F.  morphologic.']  (Biol.)  That  branch  of  biology 
wljich  deals  with  the  structure  of  animals  and  plants, 
treating  of  the  forms  of  organs  and  describing  their  va- 
rieties, homologies,  and  metamorphoses.  See  Tectologt, 
and  Promorphologt. 

Mor'phon  (mSr'f  8n),  n.  [Gr.  ixop(j>o>v,  p.  pr.  of  /j-op^iovv 
to  form.]  (Biol.)  A  morphological  individual,  cliarac- 
terized  by  definiteness  of  form,  in  distinction  from  bion, 
a  physiological  individual.     See  Tectologt.        Haeckel. 

^^^  Of  morphons  there  are  six  orders  or  categories : 
1.  Plastids  or  elementary  organisms.  2.  Organs,  homo- 
plastic or  heteroplastic.  3.  Antimeres  (opposite  or  sym- 
metrical or  homotypic  parts).  4.  Metameres  (successive 
or  homodynamous  parts).    5.  Personse  (shoots  or  buds  of 

Elants,  individuals  in  the  narrowest  sense  among  the 
igher  animals).  6.  Corms  (stocks  or  colonies).  For  or- 
ders 2,  3,  and  4  the  term  idorgan  has  been  recently  sub- 
stituted.   See  Idorgan. 

Mor-phon'O-my  (mSr-fBn'o-mf ),  n.  [Gr.  ftop(^))  form 
+  vofjLOi  a  law.]     (Biol.)  The  laws  of  organic  formation. 

Mor'phO-phyly  (mSr'fo-fi'ly),  n.  [Gr.  ;u,opi#)^  form 
-{- (j>v\r)  a  clan.]  (Biol.)  The  tribal  history  of  forms; 
that  part  of  phylogeny  which  treats  of  the  tribal  history 
of  forms,  in  distinction  from  the  tribal  history  of  func- 
tions. Haeckel. 

II  Mor-phO'slS  (mSr-fo'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^dpt^xutris 
form,  fr.  /uopc|)^  form.]  (Biol.)  The  order  or  mode  of 
development  of  an  organ  or  part. 

Mor-phOt'lc  (-fSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ^lopi^wriKos  fit  for  form- 
ing.] (Physiol.)  Connected  with,  or  becoming  an  inte- 
gral part  of,  a  living  unit  or  of  the  morphological  frame- 
work ;  as,  morphotic,  or  tissue,  proteids.  Foster. 

-mor'phous  (-mSr'fiis).  [Gr.  /iop(/)i)  form.]  A  com- 
bining form  denoting  foi'm,  shape  ;  as,  iso7iW7phous. 

Mor'pi-on  (in8r'pT-5n),  n.  [F.,  fr.  mordre  to  bite  + 
h.  pedis  louse.']    (Zo'dl.)  A  lovse.  Hudibras, 

Mor'rice  (mor'ris),  n.     Same  as  1st  Morris. 

Mor'rlce,  a.    Dancing  the  morrice  ;  dancing. 

In  shonls  and  bands,  a  morrice  train.      Wordsworth. 

Mor'rl-cer  (-rTs-er),  n.     A  morris  dancer.     [06s.] 

Mor'rl-mal  (-rl-mol),  n.  &  a.    See  Mormal. 


Morpho  (J/.  Helenor). 


Mor'rls  (m5r'rTs),  n.  [Sp.  morisco  Moorish,  fr.  Moro 
a  Moor :  cf.  F.  moresque.  It.  moresca.l  1.  A  Moorish 
dance,  usually  performed  by  a  single  dancer,  who  ac- 
companies the  dance  with  castanets. 

2.  A  dance  formerly  common  in  England,  often  per- 
formed in  pageants,  processions,  and  Slay  games.  The 
dancers,  grotesquely  dressed  and  ornamented,  took  the 
parts  of  Robin  Hood,  Maidmarian,  and  other  fictitious 
characters. 

3.  An  old  game  played  with  counters,  or  men,  which 
are  placed  at  the  angles  of  a  figure  drawn  on  a  board  or 
on  the  ground ;  also,  the  board  or  ground  on  which  the 
game  is  played. 

The  nine-men's  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud.  Shak. 

jSy^  "^^^  figure  consists  of  three  concentric  squares, 
with  lines  from  the  angles  of  the  outer  one  to  those  of  the 
inner,  and  from  the  middle  of  each  side  of  the  outer 
square  to  that  of  the  inner.  The  game  is  played  by  two 
persons  with  nine  or  twelve  pieces  each  (hence  called 
nine-men'' s  morris  or  twelve-men^s  morris).  The  pieces 
are  placed  alternately,  and  each  player  endeavors  to  pre- 
vent his  opponent  from  making  a  straight  row  of  three. 
Should  either  succeed  in  making  a  row,  he  may  take  up 
one  of  his  opponent's  pieces,  and  he  who  takes  off  all  ot 
his  opponent's  pieces  wins  the  game. 

Mor'ris  (mor'ris),  n.  [So  called  from  its  discoverer.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  marine  fish  having  a  very  slender,  flat,  trans- 
parent body.  It  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  the 
young  of  the  conger  eel  or  some  allied  fish. 

Mor'ris-plke'  (-pik'),  n.    A  Moorish  pike.     [06s.] 

Mor'rot  (mSr'rot),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Marrot. 

Mpr'row  (-r6),  n.    [OE.  morwe,  moricen,  AS.  morgen. 

See  Morn.]    1.  Morning.     [06s.]    "  White  as  morrow's 

milk."  Bp.  Hall. 

Well  loved  he  by  the  morwe  a  sop  in  wine.     Chaucer. 

2.  The  next  following  day ;  the  day  subsequent  to  any 
day  specified  or  understood.  I/ev.  vii.  16. 

Till  this  stormy  night  is  gone, 

And  the  eternal  morrow  dawn.  Crashaw. 

3.  The  day  following  the  present ;  to-morrow. 

Good  morrow,  good  morning  ;  —  a  form  of  salutation. — 
To  morrow.    See  To-morrow  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Morse  (mSrs),  n.  [F.  morse,  Russ.  morf  ;  perh.  akin 
to  E.  mej-e  lake  ;  cf.  Russ.  more  sea.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  wal- 
rus.    See  Walrus. 

Morse,  n.  [L.  morsus  a  biting,  a  clasp,  fr.  mordere  to 
bite.]  A  clasp  for  fastening  garments  in  front.  Fairholt. 

Morse'  al'pha-bet  (al'fa-bSt).  A  telegraphic  alpha- 
bet in  very  general  use,  invented  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 
the  inventor  of  Morse's  telegraph.  The  letters  are  rep- 
resented by  dots  and  dashes  impressed  or  printed  on 

paper,  as,    —  (A), (B),  — ••    (D),   •  (E),  •■    (O) 

■  ••  (R),  —  (T),  etc.,  or  by  sounds,  flashes  of  light,  etc., 
with  greater  or  less  intervals  between  them. 

Mor'sel  (mSr'sel),  n.  [OF.  morsel,  F.  morceau,  LL. 
morsellus,  a  dim.  fr.  L.  morsus  a  biting,  bite,  fr.  mor- 
dere to  bite ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  smart.  See  Smart,  and 
cf.  Morceau,  Mordant,  Muse,  v.,  Muzzle,  mJ  1.  A 
little  bite  or  bit  of  food.  Chaucer. 

Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a  new  labor  to  a 
tired  digestion.  South. 

2.  A  small  quantity  ;  a  little  piece  ;  a  fragment. 

Mor'sing  horn'  (mSr'sTng  hSm').  A  horn  or  flask 
for  holding  powder,  as  for  priming.  IScot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Mor'sl-ta'tion  (mSr'si-ta'shun),  n.  The  act  of  biting 
or  gnawing.     [06s.] 

Mor'sure  (mSr'shur),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  mordere,  morsum, 
to  bite.]     The  act  of  biting.  Sioi/t 

Mort  (mfirt),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  margt,  neut.  of  margt 
many.]    A  great  quantity  or  number.     \_Prov.  Fng.] 

There  was  a  mort  of  merrymaking.  I>icK-ens. 

Mort,  re.    [Etym.  uncert.]  A  woman ;  a  female.  iCanf\ 
Male  gypsies  all,  not  a  mort  among  them.      B,  Jonson. 

Mort,  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  salmon  in 
its  third  year.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Mort,  re.  [F.,  death,  fr.  L.  mors,  mortis.']  1.  Death; 
esp.,  the  death  of  game  in  the  chase. 

2.  A  note  or  series  of  notes  sounded  on  a  horn  at  the 
death  of  game. 

The  sportsman  then  sounded  a  treble  mort.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  or  lamb  that  has  died  of  disease. 
[Prov.  Etig.  &  Scot.] 

Mort  cloth,  the  pall  spread  over  a  coffin ;  black  cloth  in- 
dicative of  mourning ;  funeral  hangmgs.  Carlyle.  —  Mort 
stone,  a  large  stone  by  the  wayside  on  wliich  the  bearers 
rest  a  coflSn.    [Eng.]    U.  Taylor. 

Mor'tal  (mSr'tal),  a.  [F.  mortel,  L.  mortalis,  from 
mors,  mortis,  death,  fr.  moriri  to  die  ;  akin  to  E.  mur- 
der. See  Murder,  and  cf.  Filemot,  Mere  a  lake,  Mort- 
gage.] 1.  Subject  to  death ;  destined  to  die  ;  as,  man 
is  mortal. 

2.  Destructive  to  life ;  causing  or  occasioning  death  ; 
terminating  life ;  exposing  to  or  deserving  death ;  deadly ; 
as,  a  mortal  wound  ;  a  mortal  sin. 

3.  Fatally  vulnerable  ;  vital. 

Last  of  all,  against  himself  he  turns  his  sword,  but  missinp  the 
mortal  place,  with  his  poniard  finishes  the  work.  Jldion. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  time  of  death. 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Power, 

Or  in  the  natal  or  the  jnortnt  hour.  P»pe. 

6.  Affecting  as  if  with  power  to  kill ;  deathly. 

The  nymph  grew  pale,  and  in  a  jnortal  fright.    Drj/sten. 

6.  Human  ;  belonging  to  man,  who  is  mortal ;  as,  jnor- 
tal  wit  or  knowledge  ;  mortal  power. 

The  voice  of  God 
To  mortal  ear  is  droHdlul.  itilten. 

7.  Very  painful  or  tedious  ;  woarisom*  ;  ns,  a  sermon 
lasting  two  wior/oniours.     [Coltoq.]  Sir  M'.  Scott. 

Mortal  foe,  Mortal  enemy,  an  inveterate,  desperate,  oP 
implacable  enemy  ;  a  foo  bent  on  one's  destruction. 

Mor'tal,  n.  A  being  subject  to  death ;  a  huniaji  l)e- 
ing  ;  man.     "  Warn  pour  »Hor/n^?  left  behind."     Tickell. 

Mor-tal'1-ty  (mBr-tiil'T-ty),  n.     [L.  morlalitas:  cf.  P. 


usOt    unite,   rude,   full,    ap,    fiiBn ;    pity  ;    fo~od,   ftfbt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go  ;    siiiBi    iijk ;    then,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  In  azure. 
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morialite.l   1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  mortal ; 
subjection  to  deatli  or  to  tlie  necessity  of  dying. 
When  I  saw  her  die, 
I  then  did  think  on  your  mortaliUj.  Careio. 

2.  Human  life  ;  the  life  of  a  mortal  being. 

From  this  instant 
There  's  nothing  serious  in  mortality  ; 
All  is  but  toys.  Shak. 

3.  Those  who  are,  or  that  which  is,  mortal ;  the  human 
lace  J  humanity ;  human  nature. 

Take  these  tears,  mortality's  relief.  Pope. 

4.  Death  •,  destruction.  .      Shak. 
5   The  whole  sum  or  number  of  deaths  m  a  given  time 

or  a  given  community ;  also,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
population,  or  to  a  specific  number  of  the  population ; 
death  rate ;  as,  a  time  of  great,  or  of  low,  moTtahty  ;  the 
mortality  among  the  settlers  was  alarmmg. 

BUI  of  mortaUty.  See  under  Bill.— Law  of  mortaUty, 
a  mathematical  relation  between  the  numbers  hvmg  at 
different  ages,  so  that  from  a  given  large  number  of  per- 
sons alive  at  one  age,  it  can  be  computed  what  niunber 
are  likely  to  survive  a  given  number  of  years.  —  Table  of 
mortality,  a  table  exhibiting  tlie  average  relative  number 
of  persons  who  survive,  or  who  have  died,  at  the  end  ol 
each  year  of  lite,  out  of  a  given  number  supposed  to  nave 
been  oom  at  the  same  time. 

Mor'tal-lze  (mSr'tal-Iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Moetal- 
IZED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mobtalizins  (-i'zing).]  To 
make  mortal,     [-^-l 

Mor'tal-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  mortal  manner;  so  as  to 
cause  death ;  as,  mortally  wounded. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  a  mortal  or  of  mortal  beings. 

I  was  mortally  brought  forth.  Shak. 

3.  In  an  extreme  degree;  to  the  point  of  dying  or 
causing  death  ;  desperately ;  as,  mortally  jealous. 

Adrian  mortally  envied  poets,  painters,  and  artificers,  in 
Trorks  wherein  he  had  a  vein  to  excel.  Bacon. 

Mor'tal-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  mortal ;  mortality. 

Moi'tar  (mor'ter),  n.  [OB.  morter,  AS.  mortere,  L. 
mortarium :  of.  F.  mortier  mortar.  Cf.  sense  2  (below), 
also  2d  MoKTAK,  Mabtel,  Morteb.]  1.  A  strong  ves- 
sel, commonly  in  form  of  an  inverted  bell,  in  wliich  sulj- 
stances  are  pounded  or  rubbed  with  a  pestle. 

2.  [F.  mortier,  fr.  L.  mortarium  mortar  (for  tritura- 
ting).] {Mil.)  A  short  piece  of  ordnance,  used  for  throw- 
ing bombs,  carcasses,  shells,  etc.,  at  high  angles  of  ele- 
vation, as  45°,  and  even  higher;  —  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  in  shape  to  the  utensil  above  described. 

Mortar  bed  (Mil.),  a  frame- 
work of  wood  and  iron,  suit- 
ably hollowed  out  to  receive 
the  breech  and  trunnions  of 
a  mortar.  —  Mortar  boat  or 
vessel  (Naut.),  a  boat  strong- 
ly built  and  adapted  to  car- 
rying   a    mortar    or 
mortars  for  bombard- 
ing ;    a  bomb  ketch. 
—  Mortar  piece,  a  mor- 
tar.   [Obs.]    Shak.  Mortar  on  its  Bed. 

Mor'tar,  n.  [OE.  mortier,  F.  mortier,  L.  mortarium 
mortar,  a  large  basin  or  trough  in  which  mortar  is  made, 
a  mortar  (in  sense  1,  above).  See  1st  Mortab.]  {Arch.) 
A  building  material  made  by  mixing  lime,  cement,  or 
plaster  of  Paris,  with  sand,  water,  and  sometimes  other 
materials ;  —  used  in  masonry  for  joining  stones,  bricks, 
etc.,  also  for  plastering,  and  in  other  ways. 

Mortar  bed,  a  shallow  box  or  receptacle  in  which  mor- 
tar is  mixed.  —  Mortar  board,  (a)  A  small  square  board 
with  a  handle  beneath,  for  holding  mortar ;  a  hawk.  (6) 
A  cap  with  a  broad,  projecting,  square  top ;  —  worn  by 
students  in  some  colleges.    [Slang] 

Mor'tar,  v.  t.    To  plaster  or  make  fast  with  mortar. 

Mor'ter  (mSr'ter),  n.  [F.  mortier.  See  Mortab  a 
vessel.]    A  chamber  lamp  or  light.     [Obs."]        Chaucer. 

Mort'gage  (mSr'gaj;  48),  n.  [F.  mort-gage;  mart 
dead  (L.  mortuus)  -]-  gage  pledge.  See  Mortal,  and 
Gase.]  1.  {Law)  A  conveyance  of  property,  upon  con- 
dition, as  security  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  or  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty,  and  to  become  void  upon  payment 
or  performance  according  to  the  stipulated  terms ;  also, 
the  written  instrument  by  wliich  the  conveyance  is  made. 

^W^  It  was  called  a  mortgage  (or  dead  pledge)  because, 
whatever  profit  it  might  yield,  it  did  not  thereby  redeem 
itself,  but  became  lost  or  dead  to  the  mortgager  upon 
breach  of  the  condition.  But  in  equity  a  right  o]  redemp- 
tion is  an  inseparable  incident  of  a  mortgage  until  the 
mortgager  is  debarred  by  his  own  laches,  or  by  judicial 
decree.  Cowell.    Kent. 

2.  State  of  being  pledged ;  as,  lands  given  in  mortgage. 

Chattel  mortgage.  See  under  Chattel.  —  To  foreclose  a 
mortgage.  See  under  Foreclose.  —  Mortgage  deedCiau)), 
a  deed  given  by  way  of  mortgage. 

Mort'gage,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Moetsaoed  (-gajd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  MoETOAGiNO  (-ga-jTng).]  1.  {Law)  To 
grant  or  convey,  as  property,  for  the  security  of  a  debt, 
or  other  engagement,  upon  a  condition  that  if  the  debt  or 
engagement  shall  be  discharged  according  to  the  con- 
tract, the  conveyance  shall  be  void,  otherwise  to  become 
absolute,  subject,  however,  to  the  right  of  redemption. 

2.  Hence :  To  pledge,  either  literally  or  figuratively ; 
4o  make  subject  to  a  claim  or  obligation. 

Mortgaging  their  lives  to  covetise.  Spenser. 

I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will.  Shak. 

Mort'ga-gee'  (mSr'gS-je'),  n.  {Law)  The  i)erson  to 
whom  property  is  mortgaged,  or  to  whom  a  mortgage  is 
made  or  given. 

Mort'gage-or  )  (mSr'ga-jer  or  mSr'ga-jSr'),  n.    {Law) 

BSort'ga-gor    j      One  who  gives  a  mortgage. 

^W^  The  letter  e  is  required  analogicallv  after  the  sec- 
ond g  va  order  to  soften  it ;  but  the  spelling  mortgagor 
IS  m  fact  the  prevailing  form.  When  the  word  is  contra- 
aistineuished  from  mortgagee  it  is  accented  on  the  last 
syUabie  (-jSr'). 

Morfga-ger  (mSr'gS-jer),  n.  {Law)  One  who  gives  a 
mortgage. 


Mor-tll'er-OUB  (mSr-ttfer-iis),  a.  [L.  mortifer;  mors, 
mortis,  death  -\-  ferre  to  bring  :  cf,  F.  mortifire.~\  Bring- 
ing or  producing  death ;  deadly  ;  fatal ;  destructive  ;  as, 
a  mortiferous  herb.  Gox'.  of  Tongue. 

Mor'ti-Il-ca'tlon  (m8r'tT-fi-ka'shiin),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L. 
mortificatio  a  killing.  See  Mortify.]  1.  The  act  of 
mortifying,  or  the  condition  of  being  mortified ;  espe- 
cially ;  (a)  {Med.)  The  death  of  one  part  of  an  animal 
body,  while  the  rest  continues  to  live ;  loss  of  vitality  in 
some  part  of  a  living  animal ;  gangrene.  Dunglison. 
(6)  {Alchem.  &  Old  Chem.)  Destruction  of  active  qual- 
ities ;  neutralization.  [Obs.^  Bacon,  (c)  Subjection 
of  the  passions  and  appetites,  by  penance,  abstinence,  or 
painful  severities  inflicted  on  the  body. 

The  mortification  of  our  lusts  has  something  in  it  that  is 
troublesome,  yet  nothing  that  is  unreasonable.  Tillotson. 

{d)  Hence  :  Deprivation  or  depression  of  self-approval ; 
abatement  of  pride ;  humiliation ;  chagrin ;  vexation. 

We  had  the  mortification  to  lose  sight  of  Munich,  Augsburg, 
and  Ratisbon.  Addison. 

2.  That  which  mortifies ;  the  cause  of  humiliation, 
chagrin,  or  vexation. 

It  is  one  of  the  vexatious  mortifications  of  a  studious  man  to 
have  his  thoughts  disordered  by  a  tedious  visit.         L  Estrange. 

3.  {Scots  Law)  A  gift  to  some  charitable  or  religious 
institution  ;  —  nearly  synonymous  with  mortjnain. 

Syn.  —  Chagrin  ;  vexation  ;  shame.    See  Chagrin. 

Mor'tl-fied  (mdr'tl-fid),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Mortify. 

Mor'tl-Qed'ness  (-fld'nSs),  n.  The  state  of  being  mor- 
tified ;  humiliation ;  subjection  of  the  passions.    [E.^ 

Mor'tl-li'er  (-fi'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  mor- 
tifies. 

Mor'tl-fy  (-fl),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  MoRTiPiBD  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  MoBTiFYiHa  (-fi'ing).]  [OE.  mortiflen, 
F.  mortifier,  fr.  L.  mortificare  ;  L.  mors,  mortis,  death  + 
-ficare    (in  comp.)   to  make.     See  Mortal,  and  -fy.] 

1.  To  destroy  the  organic  texture  and  vital  functions 
of  ;  to  produce  gangrene  in. 

2.  To  destroy  the  active  powers  or  essential  qualities 
of  ;  to  change  by  chemical  action.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Quicksilver  is  mortified  with  turpentine.         Bacon. 
He  mortified  pearls  in  vinegar.  Hakewill. 

3.  To  deaden  by  religious  or  other  discipline,  as  the 
carnal  affections,  bodily  appetites,  or  worldly  desires ; 
to  bring  into  subjection ;  to  abase ;  to  humble. 

With  fasting  mortified,  worn  out  with  tears.       Harte. 
Mortify  thy  learned  lust.  Prior. 

Mortify,  therefore,  your  members  which  are  upon  the  earth. 

Col.  iii.  5. 

4.  To  affect  with  vexation,  chagrin,  or  humiliation ;  to 
humble ;  to  depress. 

The  news  of  the  fatal  battle  of  Worcester,  which  exceedingly 
mortified  our  expectations.  Evelyn. 

How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  raortified  with  the  very 
praises  he  receives,  if  they  do  not  rise  so  high  aa  he  thinks  they 
ought  1  Addison. 

Mor'tl-fy,  V.  i.  1.  To  lose  vitality  and  organic  struc- 
ture, as  flesh  of  a  living  body  ;  to  gangrene. 

2.  To  practice  penance  from  religious  motives ;  to 
deaden  desires  by  religious  discipline. 

This  makes  him  .  .  .  give  alms  of  aU  that  he  hath,  watch, 
fast,  and  mortify.  Law. 

3.  To  be  subdued  ;  to  decay,  as  appetites,  desires,  etc. 
Mor'ti-fy'ing   (-fi'ing),  a.      1.  Tending  to  mortify ; 

affected  by,  or  having  sjmiptoms  of,  mortification  ;  as,  a 
mortifying  wound  ;  mortifying  flesh. 

2.  Subduing  the  appetites,  desires,  etc. ;  as,  mortify- 
ing penances. 

3.  Tending  to  humble  or  abase ;  humiliating ;  as,  a 
mortifying  repulse. 

Mor'tl-fy'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  mortifying  manner. 

Mor'tlse  (mor'tis),  TO.  [F.  mortaise;  cf.  Sp.  moriaja, 
Ar.  murtazz  fixed,  or  W.  morlais,  Ir.  mortis,  moirtis, 
Gael,  moirteis.']  A  cavity  cut  into  a  piece  of  timber,  or 
other  material,  to  receive  something  (as  the  end  of  an- 
other piece)  made  to  fit  it,  and  called  a  tenon. 

Mortise  and  tenon  (Carp.),  made  with  a  mortise  and 
tenon ;  joined  or  united  by  means  of  a  mortise  and  ten- 
on ;  —  used  adjectively.  — Mortise  joint,  a  joint  made  by  a 
mortise  and  tenon.  —  Mortise  lock.  See  under  Lock.  — 
Mortise  wheel,  a  cast-iron  wheel,  with  wooden  clogs  in- 
serted in  mortises  on  its  face  or  edge ;  —  also  called  mor- 
tise gear,  and  core  gear. 

Mor'dse,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Moetised  (-tist)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  MoRTismo.]     1.  To  cut  or  make  a  mortise  in. 

2.  To  join  or  fasten  by  a  tenon  and  mortise ;  as,  to 
mortise  a  beam  into  a  post,  or  a  joist  into  a  girder. 

Mort'ling  (-mSrf-),  n.  [See  Morling.]  1.  An  animal, 
as  a  sheep,  dead  of  disease  or  privation ;  a  morling.  [Eng.'] 

2.  Wool  plucked  from  a  dead  sheep ;  morling. 

Mort'maln'  (mSrfman'),  n.  [F.  mort,  morte,  dead 
-|-  main  hand ;  F.  main-morte.  See  Mortal,  and  Man- 
tTAL.]  {Law)  Possession  of  lands  or  tenements  in,  or 
conveyance  to,  dead  hands,  or  hands  that  cannot  aUenate. 

11^°'  The  term  was  originally  applied  to  conveyances 
of  land  made  to  ecclesiastical  bodies ;  aftenvard  to  con- 
veyances made  to  any  corporate  body.  Burrill. 

Mort'mal  (-mSl),  n.  See  Mormal.  [O65.]  B.  Jonson. 

Mort'pay'  (mSrt'pa'),  n.  [F.  mort  dead  +  E.  pay.'] 
Dead  pay ;  the  crime  of  taking  pay  for  the  service  of 
dead  soldiers,  or  for  services  not  actually  rendered  by 
soldiers.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Mor'tress  (mSr'tres),  1  n.    [See  Mortar.]    A  dish  of 

Mor'trew  (mSr'tru),  )  meats  and  other  ingredients, 
cooked  together ;  an  ollapodrida.  Chaucer,     Bacon, 

Mor'tU-a-ry  (mSr'tii-a-ry  ;  135),  n.  ;  pi.  MoRTnARiES 
(-riz).  [LL.  mortuarium.  See  Mortuary,  a.]  1.  A 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  heriot,  a  customary  gift  claimed  by, 
and  due  to,  the  minister  of  a  parish  on  the  death  of  a 
parishioner.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  volun- 
tary bequest  or  donation,  intended  to  make  amends  for 
any  failure  in  the  payment  of  tithes  of  which  the  de- 
ceased had  been  guilty. 

2.  A  burial  place  ;  a  place  for  the  dead.         WhitlocJt. 


One  style  of  Mosaic. 


3.  A  place  for  the  reception  of  the  dead  beforo  burial; 

a  deadhouse ;  a  morgue. 

Mor'tU-a-ry  (m6r'tii-a-rj^  ;  135),  a.  [L.  mortuarius, 
fr.  mortuus  dead :  cf.  F.  mortuaire.  See  Mortal.]  01 
or  pertaining  to  the  dead ;  as,  mortuary  monuments. 

Mortuary  urn,  an  urn  for  holding  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 

II  Mor'U-la  (mor'ii-la),  n.  ;  pi.  Morula  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  morum  a  mulberry.] 
{Biol.)  The  sphere  or  globular  mass 
of  cells  {blastomeres),  formed  by  the 
cleavage  of  the  ovum  or  egg  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  development ;  — 
called  also  mulberry  mass,  segmenta- 
tion sphere,  and  blastosphere.  See 
Segmentation. 

Mor'U-la'tion  (mSr'u-la'shun),  ra.   „     ,      ^   ^,    ^  ^ 
{Biol.)  The  process   of    cleavag^',  or   *^(S'^.,°f^^ttJ 
segmentation,  of  the  ovum,  by  which     much  enlarged. 
a  morula  is  formed. 

II  Mo'rus  (mo'rus),  n.  [L.,  mulberry  tree.  See  MnL- 
BEBBY.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees,  some  species  of  which 
produce  edible  fruit ;  the  mulberry.     See  Mulbeery. 

.II^P^  Moms  alba  is  the  white  mulberry,  a  native  of  In- 
dia or  Cliiiia,  the  leaves  of  which  are  extensively  used  for 
feeding  silkworms,  for  which  it  furnishes  the  chief  food. 
—  Morus  mnlticaulis,  the  many-stemmed  or  Chinese  mul- 
berry, is  only  a  form  of  white  mulberry,  preferred  on 

account  of  its  more  abundant  leaves Moras  nigra,  the 

black  mulberry,  produces  a  dark-colored  fruit,  of  an 
agreeable  flavor. 

Mor'we  (mSr'we),  n.   See  Moeeow.   [Obs.l    Chaucer. 

Mor'wen-lng  (-wen-Ing),  n.    Morning.     [Ofo.] 

Mo-sa'lc  (mo-za'ik),  n.  [F.  mosdique;  cf.  Pr.  mo- 
zaic,  musec,  Sp.  &  Pg.  mosaico,  It.  mosaico,  musaico,  LGr. 
fiovrrtiiKOv,  fwvaelov,  L.  musi- 
vum  ;  all  fr.  Gr.  Mouo-eios  be- 
longing to  the  Muses.  See 
Muse  the  goddess.]  1.  {Fine 
Arts)  A  surface  decoration 
made  by  inlaying  in  patterns 
small  pieces  of  variously  col- 
ored glass,  stone,  or  other 
material ;  —  called  also  mo- 
saic work. 

2.  A  picture  or  design 
made  in  mosaic ;  an  article 
decorated  in  mosaic. 

Mo-sa'lc,  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  style  of  work 
called  mosaic ;  formed  by  uniting  pieces  of  different  col. 
ors ;  variegated  ;  tessellated  ;  also,  composed  of  various 
materials  or  ingredients. 

A  very  beautiful  mosaic  pavement.  Addison. 

Florentine  mosaic.  See  under  Florentine.  —  Mosaic  gold, 
(a)  See  Ormolu,  (b)  Stannic  sulphide,  SnSo,  obtained  as  a 
yellow  scaly  crystalline  powder,  and  used-as  a  pigment 
in  bronzing  and  gilding  wood  and  metal  work.  It  was 
called  by  the  alchemists  aurum  m.usivum,  or  aurum  mo- 
saicum.  Called  also  6ron«e  poii>de>".  —  Mosaic  work.  See 
Mosaic,  to. 

Mo-sa'lc,  a.  [From  Moses."]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Moses,  the  leader  of  the  Israelites,  or  established  through 
his  agency ;  as,  the  Mosaic  law,  rites,  or  institutions. 

Mo-sa'ic-al  (-T-k«l),  a.  Mosaic  (in  either  sense). 
"  A  mosaical  floor."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Mo-sa'ic-al-ly,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  mosaic. 

Mo'sa-lsm  (mo'zi-iz'm),  n.  Attachment  to  the  sys, 
tern  or  doctrines  of  Moses ;  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
Mosaic  system  or  doctrines. 

Mos'a-saur  (mSs'a-sar  or  mo'sa-),  1  TO.   {Paleon.)  One 

Mos'a-sau'rl-an  (-sa'ri-an),  )     of  an  extuict  or- 

der of  reptiles,  including  Mosasaurus  and  allied  genera. 
See  Mosasaueia. 

II  Mos'a-sau'rl-a  (mS/sa^sa'rT-a  or  mos/a-),  to.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Mosa- 
saurus.] {Paleon.) 
An  order  of  large, 
extinct,  marine  rep- 
tiles, found  In  the 
Cretaceous     rocks,  ^ 

especially  in  Amer-  ^scsesa^^'^  ,r^S^ 
ica.       They    were  ,aP>^^^ 

serpentlike  in  form      ,,"       .       „        ,,„,„ 
and  in  having  loose-      Mosasauria.    One  of  the  Paddles  of 
i„       f     1  i  J         J  I,estosaurus, 

ly  articulated  and 

dilatable  jaws,  with  large  recurved  teeth,  but  they  had 
paddlelike  feet.  Some  of  them  were  over  fifty  feet  long. 
They  are,  essentially,  fossil  sea  serpents  with  paddles. 
Called  also  Pythonomorpha,  and  Mesosauria. 

II  Mos'a-sau'rus  (-riis ;  277),  TO.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  3Iosa  the 
River  Meuse  (on  which  Maestricht  is  situated)  -f-  6r. 
cra5po5  a  lizard.]  {Paleon.)  A  genus  of  extinct  marine 
reptiles  allied  to  the  lizards,  but  having  the  body  much 
elongated,  and  the  limbs  in  the  form  of  paddles.  The 
first  known  species,  nearly  fifty  feet  in  length,  was  dis- 
covered in  Cretaceous  beds  near  Maestricht,  ip  the  Neth- 
erlands.    [Written  also  Mososaurus.] 

Mos'cha-tel'  (m5s'ka-t§l'),  re.  [Gr.  (Oido-vo9  musk  :  cf. 
P.  moscatelline.  See  Musoadel,  Musk.]  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Adoxa{A.  moschatellina),  the  flowers  of 
which  are  pale  green,  and  have  a  faint  musky  smell.  It 
is  found  in  woods  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  called 
also  hollow  root  and  mnsk  crowfoot.  Loudon. 

Mos'chlne  (-kin),  a.  (Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Moschus,  a  genus  including  the  musk  deer. 

Mos'el  (m5z'el),TO.  &t>.  See  Muzzle.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Mo-selle'  (mS-zel'),  re.  A  light  wine,  usually  white, 
produced  in  the  vicimty  of  the  river  Moselle. 

Mo'ses  (mo'zez),  n.  A  large  flatboat,  used  in  the 
West  Indies  for  taking  freight  from  shore  to  ship. 

Mosk  (mosk),  re.    See  Mosque. 

Mos'lem  (mSzIgm),  re.  ;  pi.  Moslems  (-ISmz),  or  col- 
lectively Moslem.  [Ar.  muslim  a  true  believer  in  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith,  fr.  salama  to  submit  to  God,  to  resign 
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MOSLEM 

pne's  self  to  the  divine  will.     Cf.  Islam,  Mussulman.] 

A  Muasulman  ;  an  orthodox  Mohammedan.  [Written  also 

muslim.'i   "  Heaps  of  slaughtered  Moslem."    Macaulay. 

They  piled  the  ground  witti  Moslem  slain.        Halleck. 

Moslem  (m5z'lSm),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Moham- 
medans ;  Mohammedan ;  as,  Moslem  lands ;  the  3Ioslem 
faith. 

MosllngS  (moz'lingz),  n.  pi.  Thin  shreds  of  leather 
shaved  off  in  dressing  skins.  Simmonds. 

II  Mos'O-sau'rus  (mos'o-sa'rQs  or  mo'so-),  n.  [NL.] 
(Paleon.)  Same  as  MosASAtmns. 

mosque  (mosk),  re.  [F.  mosquee,  Sp.  m-ezquita,  Ar. 
masjid,  from  sajada  to  bend,  adore.]  A  Mohammedan 
church  or  place  of  religious  worship.  [Written  also  mosk.  ] 

Mos-qtU'to  (m6s-ke'to),  n.;  pi.  Mosquitoes  (-toz). 
[Sp.  mosquito,  fr.  mosca  fly,  L.  musca.  Cf.  Musket.] 
\Zool.)  Any  one 
of  various  species 
of  gnats  of  the 
genus  Culex  and 
allied  genera.  The 
females  have  a 
proboscis  contain- 
ing, within  the 
sheathlike  labium,  X5^ 
six  fine,  sharp, 
needlelike  organs 
with  which  they  puncture 
the  skin  of  man  and  ani- 
mals to  suck  the  blood. 
These  bites,  when  numer- 
ous, cause,  in  many  per- 
sons, considerable  irrita- 
tion and  swelling,  with  Mosquito.  A  Position  when 
some  pain.  The  larvae  and  alighting.  B  Side  view  of  Head, 
pup«,,  called^w^e'-^,  are  fit  r^^lfat  U" .  tlS! 
aquatic.  [Written  also  bles" ;  d  JMaxilla: ;  /  Epietome  ; 
musquito.2  I  Labium  ;  p  Labial  Palpua. 

Mosquito  iar,  Uosqoito  net,  a  net  or  curtain  for  exclud- 
•ng  mosquitoes,  —  used  for  beds  and  windows.  —  Mosoulto 
■leet,  a  fleet  of  small  vessels.  —  Moaqulto  hawk  (ZooL),  a 
dragon  fly ;  —  so  called  because  it  captures  and  feeds 
ipon  mosquitoes.  —  Mosquito  netting,  a  loosely-woven 
jauzelike  fabric  for  making  mosquito  bars. 

Moss  (mSs ;  115),  n.  [OE.  mos  ;  akin  to  AS.  meSs,  D. 
'nos,  a.  moos,  OHG.  mos,  mios,  Icel.  mosi,  Dan.  mos,  Sw. 
■nossa,  Russ.  mokh',  L.  muscus.  Cf.  MuscoiD.]  1.  {Bot.) 
A  cryptogamous  plant  of  a  cellular  structure,  with  dis- 
linct  stem  and  simple  leaves.  The  fruit  is  a  small  cap- 
sule usually  opening  by  an  apical  lid,  and  so  discharging 
the  spores.  There  are  many  species,  collectively  termed 
Musci,  growing  on  the  earth,  on  rocks,  and  trunks  of 
-Tees,  etc.^  and  a  few  in  running  water. 

i!!^°°  The  term  moss  is  also  popularly  applied  to  many 
other  small  cryptogamic  plants,  particularly  lichens, 
species  of  which  are  called  tree  moss,  rock  moss,  coral 
tness,  etc.  Fir  moss  and  club  moss  are  of  the  genus  Lyco- 
podium.    See  Club  moss,  under  Club,  and  Lycopodium. 

2.  A  bog ;  a  morass  ;  a  place  containing  peat ;  as,  the 
mosses  of  the  Scottish  border. 

8!^°"  Moss  is  used  with  participles  in  the  composition 
cf  words  which  need  no  special  explanation ;  as,  moss- 
capped,  mow-clad,  mois-covered,  moss-grown,  etc. 

Black  moss.  See  under  Black,  and  Tillandsia.  —  Bog 
moss.  See  SPHAainjM.  —  Feather  moss,  any  moss  branched 
in  a  feathery  manner,  esp.  several  species  of  the  genus 
Hypnum.  —  Florida  moss.  Long  mosa,  or  Spanish  moss. 
See  TiLLANDSiA.  —  Iceland  moss,  a  lichen.  See  Iceland 
Moss.  —  Irish  moss,  a  seaweed.  See  Caeragesn.  —  Moss 
agate  (Min.),  a  variety  of  agate,  containing  brown,  black, 
or  green  mosslike  or  dendritic  markings,  due  in  part  to 
oxide  of  manganese.  Called  also  Mocha  stone.  —  Moss  an- 
imal (Zodl.),  a  bryozoan.  —  Moss  berry  (Bot.),  the  small 
cranberry  ( FaccTOtum  Oxycoccus). — Moss  campion  (Bot.), 
a  kind  of  mosslike  catchfly  (Silene  acaulis),  with  mostly 
purplish  flowers,  foimd  on  the  highest  mountains  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  and  within  the  Arctic  circle.  —  Moss 
land,  land  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  aquatic 
plants,  forming  peat  bogs  of  more  or  less  consistency,  as 
the  water  is  drained  off  or  retained  in  its  pores.  —  Moss 
pink  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus  Phlox  (P.  subidaia), 
growing  in  patches  on  dry  rocky  hills  in  the  Middle 
United  States,  and  often  cultivated  for  its  handsome 
flowers.  Gray.  —Moss  rose  (Bot.),  a  variety  of  rose  hav- 
ing a  mosslike  growth  on  the 
stalk  and  calyx.  It  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  the  Provence 
rose.  —  Moss  rush  (Bot.),  a 
rush  of  the  genus  Junciis  (J. 
muarrosus).  — Scale  masB.  See 
Hepatioa. 

Moss,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Mossed  (mbst ;  115) ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  n.  MossiNO.]  To  cover 
or  overgrow  with  moss. 

An  oak  whose  boughs  were 
mossed  with  age.  Shak. 

Moss'back'  (mos'bSk'),  n. 
A  veteran  partisan  ;  one  who 
is  so  conservative  in  opinion  „       „ 

that  he  may  be  likened  to  a  ^°='  ^°^^- 

stone  or  old  tree  covered  with  moss.     [Political  Slang, 
U.  S.] 

Moss'bank'er  (-bitnk'er), )  n.       (Zool.)    The   men- 

MoSB'bunk'er  (-biink'er),  (      haden. 

Moss'-grown'  (-gion'),  a.     Overgrown  with  moss. 

Moss'i-ness  (-t-ugs),  n.     The  state  of  being  mossy. 

Moss'troop'er  (-trobp'er),  n.  [3foss  +  trooper.']  One 
of  a  class  of  marauders  or  bandits  that  formerly  infested 
the  border  country  between  England  and  Scotland  ;  —  so 
called  in  allusion  to  the  mossy  or  boggy  character  of 
much  of  the  border  country. 

Moss'y  (-Jf),  a.  [Compar.  Mossiek  (-T-er) ;  superl. 
Mossiest.]  1.  Overgrown  with  moss ;  abounding  with 
or  edged  with  moss  ;  as,  mossy  trees ;  mossy  streams. 

Old  trees  are  more  mossy  far  than  young.       Bacon. 

2,  Resembling  moss ;  as,  mossy  green. 
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Most  (most),  o.j  superl.  of  Moke.  [OE.  most,  mast, 
mest,  AS.  mxst ;  akin  to  D.  meest,  OS.  mest,  G.  meist,  Icel. 
mestr,  Goth,  maisls  ;  a  superl.  corresponding  to  E.  more. 
VIOS.  See  More,  a.]  1.  Consisting  of  the  greatest 
number  or  quantity ;  greater  in  number  or  quantity  than 
all  the  rest ;  nearly  all.  "  Most  men  will  proclaim  every 
one  his  own  goodness."  Prov.  xx.  6. 

The  cities  wherein  most  of  his  mighty  works  were  done. 

Matt.  .\i.  20. 

2.  Greatest  in  degree ;  as,  he  has  the  most  need  of  it. 
"In  his  TOosZe  pride."  Chaucer. 

3.  Highest  in  rank  ;  greatest.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
111^°^  Most  is  used  as  a  nouu,  the  words  part,  portion, 

quantity,  etc.,  being  omitted,  and  has  the  following  mean- 
ings :  1.  The  greatest  value,  number,  or  part ;  prepon- 
derating portion  ;  highest  or  chief  part.  2.  The  utmost ; 
greatest  possible  amount,  degree,  or  result ;  especially  in 
the  phrases  to  make  the  most  of,  at  the  most,  at  most. 

A  quarter  of  a  year,  or  some  months  at  the  most.    Bacon. 
A  covetous  man  makes  the  most  of  what  he  has.    L' Estrange. 

For  the  most  part,  in  reference  to  the  larger  part  of  a 
thing,  or  to  the  majority  of  the  persons,  instances,  or 
things  referred  to ;  as,  human  beings,  for  the  most  part, 
are  superstitious ;  the  view, /or  the  most  part,  was  pleas- 
ing. —  Most  an  end,  generally.  See  An  end,  under  End, 
re.    [Obs.]    "She  sleeps mos^  are eno!."  Massinger. 

Most,  adv.  [AS.  mxst.  See  Most,  a.]  In  the  greatest 
or  highest  degree. 

Those  nearest  to  this  king,  and  most  his  favorites,  were  cour- 
tiers and  prelates.  Milton. 

1^="  Placed  before  an  adjective  or  adverb,  most  is  used 
to  form  the  superlative  degree,  being  equivalent  to  the 
termination  -est ;  as,  most  vile ;  most  wicked ;  most  illus- 
trious ;  most  rapidly.  Formerly,  and  until  after  the  Eliz- 
abethan period  of  our  liter.ature,  the  use  of  the  double 
superlative  was  common.    See  More,  adv. 

The  most  unk-indest  cut  of  all.  ShaJc. 

The  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion.    Acts  xxvi.  5. 

Mos'ta-hi'ba  (mos/ta-he'ba),  re.     See  Mustaiba. 

MoB'te  (mos'te),  obs.  imp.  of  Mote.  Chaucer. 

Mos'tlc    1  (mos'tik),  re.     [See  Maul-stick.]  A  paint- 

Mos'tlck  (     er's  maul-stick. 

Most'ly  (most'lj^),  adv.  For  the  greatest  part;  for 
the  most  part ;  chiefly  ;  in  the  main. 

II  Mos'tra  (mos'tra),  re.    [It.]     (^Mus.)  See  Direct,  re. 

Most'What'  (most'hwSf),  adv.  For  the  most  part. 
[Obs.']    "  AU  the  rest  do  mostwhat  far  amiss."   Spenser. 

Mot  (mot),  V.     [Sing.  pres.  ind.  Mot,  Mote,  Moot 

(mot),  pi.  Mot,  Mote,  Moote,  pres.  subj.  Mote  ;  imp. 

MosTB.]     [See  Must,  v.]     [Obs.]     May ;  must ;  might. 

He  moot  as  well  say  one  word  as  another.       Chaucer. 

The  wordes  mote  be  cousin  to  the  deed.       Chaucer. 

Men  moot  [i.  e.,  one  may]  give  silver  to  the  poore  freres. 

Chaucer. 

So  mote  it  be,  so  be  it ;  amen ;  —  a  phrase  In  some  rit- 
uals, as  that  of  the  Freemasons. 

Mot  (mot ;  mo,  def.  2),  re.     [F.     See  Mono.]     1.  A 

word ;  hence,  a  motto  ;  a  device.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar.  Shak. 

2.  A  pithy  or  witty  saying  ;  a  witticism.   [A  Gallicism] 
Here  and  there  turns  up  a  .  .  .  savage  mot.    N.  Brit.  Rev. 

3.  A  note  or  brief  strain  on  a  bugle.         Sir  IF.  Scott. 
Mot'a-cil  (mot'a-sil),  re.     [Cf.  F.  motacille.]    {Zo'ol.) 

Any  singing  bird  of  the  genus  Wlotadlla  ;  a  wagtail. 

Mo-ta'tion  (mo-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  motare,  motatum, 
to  keep  moving.]     The  act  of  moving ;  motion.     [Obs.] 

Mote  (mot),  V.     See  1st  Mot.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Mote,  re.  [See  Moot,  a  meeting.]  [Obs.,  except  in  a 
few  combinations  or  phrases.]  1.  A  meeting  of  persons 
for  discussion ;  as,  a  wardmote  in  the  city  of  London. 

2.  A  body  of  persons  who  meet  for  discussion,  esp. 
about  the  management  of  affairs ;  as,  a  folkmoie. 

3.  A  place  of  meeting  for  discussion. 

Mote  bell,  the  bell  rung  to  summon  to  a  mote.    [Obs.] 

Mote,  re.  The  flourish  sounded  on  a  horn  by  a  hunts- 
man.   See  Mot,  re.,  3,  and  Mort.  Chaucer. 

Mote,  re.  [OE.  mot,  AS.  mot.]  A  small  particle,  as  of 
floating  dust ;  anything  proverbially  small ;  a  speck. 

The  little  motes  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir,  though  there  be  no 

wind.  Bacon. 

We  are  motes  in  the  midst  of  generations.     Landor. 

Mot'ed  (mot'ed),  a.  Filled  with  motes,  or  fine  floating 
dust,  as  the  air.     "AToied  sunbeam."  Tennyson. 

Mo-tet'  (mo-tef),  re.  [F.,  a  dim.  of  mot  word ;  ct.  It. 
mottetto,  dim.  of  motto  word,  device.  See  Mot,  Motto.] 
(Mus.)  A  composition  adapted  to  sacred  words  in  the 
elaborate  polyphonic  church  style  ;  an  anthem. 

Moth  (mSth ;  115),  re.    A  mote.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Moth,  re. ;  pi.  Moths  (m5thz ;  115).  [OE.  mothe,  AS. 
moScSe  ;  akin  to  D.  mot,  G.  molte,  Icel.  motti,  and  prob. 
to    E.    mad    an    earthworm.      Cf.    Mad,    re.,    Mawk.] 

1.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  nocturnal  lepidopterous  insect,  or  any 
not  included  among 
the  butterflies ;   as, 
the   luna    moth;  lo 
moth;  hawk  wiott. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Any 
lepidopterous  insect 
that  feeds  upon  gar- 
ments, grain,  etc. ; 
as,  the  clothes  moth  ; 
grain  moth  ;  bee  moth.  See  these  terms  under  Clothes, 
Grain,  etc. 

3.  (^Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  various  other  insects  that  de- 
stroy woolen  and  fur  goods,  etc.,  esp.  the  larv:o  of  several 
species  of  beetles  of  the  genera  Dermestes  and  Anthre- 
nus.  Carpet  moths  are  often  the  larvae  of  Anthrenus. 
See  Carpet  beetle,  imder  Carpet,  Dermestes,  Anthrenus. 

4.  Anything  which  gradually  and  silently  eats,  con- 
sumes, or  wastes  any  other  thing. 

Moth  blight  (Zo'ol.),  any  plant  louse  of  the  genus  Aleu- 
rodes,  and  related  genera.  They  are  injurious  to  various 
plants.  —  Moth  gnat  (Zo'ol.),  a  dipterous  insect  of  the 


Salt-marsh  Moth  (Leucarctia  acrsea). 
Nat.  size. 
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genus  Bychoda,  having  fringed  wings.  —  Moth  hunter 
(Zo'ol.),  the  goatsucker.  —Moth  miller  (Zo'ol.),  a  clothes- 
moth.  See  Miller,  3,  (a). —  Moth  mullein  (Bot.),  a  com- 
mon herb  of  the  genus  Verbascum  (  V.  Blattaria),  having, 
large  wheel-shaped  yellow  or  whitish  flowers. 

Moth'-eat'  (moth'ef  ;  115),  t).  I.  To  eat  or  prey  upon,, 
ajs  a  moth  eats  a  garment.  [Rarely  used  except  in  the  ■ 
form  moth-eaten,  p.  p.  or  a.] 

Kuin  and  neglect  have  so  moth-eaten  her.     Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Moth'en  (-'n),  a.     Full  of  moths.     [Obs.]  Fulke. 

Moth'er  (muth'er),  re.  [OE.  moder,  AS.  mSdor; 
akin  to  D.  moeder,  OS.  modar,  G.  mutter,  OHG.  muotar, 
Icel.  moSir,  Dan.  &  Sw.  moder,  OSlav.  j/iodi,  Russ.  mate, 
Ir.  &  Gael,  mathair,  L.  mater,  Gr.  ii,-r\rrtp,  Skr.  matr :  cf. 
Skr.  ma  to  measure.  V268.  Cf.  Maternal,  Matrix, 
Metropolis,  Father.]  1.  A  female  parent;  especially, 
one  of  the  human  race  ;  a  woman  who  has  borne  a  chili 

2.  That  which  has  produced  or  nurtured  anything;; 
source  of  birth  or  origin ;  generatrix. 

Alas  I  poor  country  !  ...  it  can  not 
Be  called  our  mother,  but  our  grave.  Shak. 

_  I  behold  .  .  .  the  solitary  majesty  of  Crete,  mother  of  a  re-- 
ligion,  it  is  said,  that  lived  two  thousand  years.  Landor. 

3.  An  old  woman  or  matron.     [Familiar] 

4.  The  female  superior  or  head  of  a  religious  house, 
as  an  abbess,  etc. 

5.  Hysterical  passion ;  hysteria.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Mother  Carey's  chicken  (Zo'ol.),  any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  small  petrels,  as  the  stormy  petrel  (Procellaria' 
pelagica),  and  Leach's  petrel  (Oceanodroma  leucorhoa), 
both  of  the  Atlantic,  and  0.  furcnta  of  the  North  Pacific. 
—  Mother  Carey's  goose  (Zo'ol.),  the  giant  fulmar  of  the 
Pacific.  See  Fulmar.  —  Mother's  mark  (Med.),  a  congen- 
ital mark  upon  the  body ;  a  nsevus. 

Moth'er,  a.    Received  by  birth  or  from  ancestors; 

native  ;  natural ;  as,  mother  language  ;  also,  acting  the 

part,  or  having  the  place,  of  a  mother ;  producing  others ; 

originating. 

It  is  the  mother  falsehood  from  which  all  idolatry  is  derived. 

T.  Arnold. 

Mother  cell  (Bidl.),  a  ceU  which,  by  endogenous  divi- 
sion, gives  rise  to  other  cells  (daughter  cells) ;  a  parent 
cell.  —  Mother  church,  the  original  church ;  a  church  from 
which  other  churches  have  sprung ;  as,  the  mother  church 
of  a  diocese.  —  Mother  country,  the  country  of  one's  par- 
ents or  ancestors ;  the  country  from  which  the  people  of 
a  colony  derive  their  origin.  —  Mother  Uquor  (Chem.),  the 
impure  or  complex  residual  solution  which  remains  after 
the  salts  readily  or  regularly  crystallizing  have  been  re- 
moved. —  Mother  queen,  the  mother  of  a  reigning  sover- 
eign ;  a  queen  mother.  —  Mother  tongue,  (a)  A  language 
from  which  another  language  has  had  its  origin,  (b)  The 
language  of  one's  native  land  ;  native  tongue.  —  Mother 
water.  See  Mother  liquor  (above).  —  Mother  wit,  natural 
or  native  wit  or  intelhgence. 

Moth'er,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Mothered  (-erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Mothering.]  To  adopt  as  a  son  or  daughter ; 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  mother  to. 

The  queen,  to  have  put  lady  Elizabeth  besides  the  «rown, 
would  have  mothered  another  body's  child.  Mowell. 

Moth'er,  re.  [Akin  to  D.  modder  mud,  G.  moder  mold, 
mud,  Dan.  mudder  mud,  and  to  E.  mud.  See  Mud.]  A 
film  or  membrane  which  is  developed  on  the  surface  of 
fermented  alcoholic  liquids,  such  as  vinegar,  wine,  etc., 
and  acts  as  a  means  of  conveying  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
to  the  alcohol  and  other  combustible  principles  of  the 
liquid,  thus  leading  to  their  oxidation. 

11^^  The  film  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  rapidly  devel- 
oping microorganisms  of  the  genus  Mycoderma,  and  in 
the  mother  of  vinegar  the  microorgamsms  (Mycoderma 
aceti)  composing  the  film  are  the  active  agents  in  the  con- 
version of  the  alcohol  into  vinegar.  When  thickened  bj 
growth,  the  film  may  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid 
See  Acetous  fermentation,  under  Fermentation. 

Moth'er,  v.  i.  To  become  Uke,  or  full  of,  mother, 
or  thick  matter,  as  vinegar. 

Moth'ered  (-erd),  a.    Thick,  Uke  mother ;  viscid. 
They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mothered  oil.      Dryden. 

Moth'er-hood  (muth'er-hood),  re.  The  state  of  being 
a  mother ;  the  character  or  otfice  of  a  mother. 

Moth'er-ing,  re.  A  rural  custom  in  England,  of  visit- 
ing one's  parents  on  Midlent  Sunday,  —  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  visiting  the  mother  church  to  make  offer- 
ings at  the  high  altar. 

Moth'er-ln-laW  (-in-la'),  re.  The  mother  of  one's 
husband  or  wife. 

Moth'er-land'  (-15nd'),  re.  The  country  of  one's  ances- 
tors ;  —  same  as  fatherland. 

Moth'er-less,  a.  [AS.  modorleds.]  Destitute  of  a 
mother  ;  having  lost  a  mother ;  as,  motherless  children. 

Moth'er-li-ness  (-li-nSs),  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  motherly. 

Moth'er-ly,  a.  [AS.  modorlic]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
mother ;  like,  or  suitable  for,  a  mother ;  tender ;  mater- 
nal ;  as,  motherly  authority,  love,  or  care.  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  Maternal ;  parental.  —  IMotherlt,  Maternal. 
Motherly,  being  Ani;io-Saxon,  is  the  more  familiar  word 
of  the  two  when  both  have  the  same  meaning.  Besides 
tills,  maternal  is  confined  to  the  feelings  of  a  mother 
toward  her  ow7i  children,  whereas  motlierly  has  a  sec- 
ondary sense,  denoting  a  care  like  that  of  a'  mother  for 
her  otl'spring.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  growing  tendency 
thus  to  separate  the  two,  confining  motherly  to  the  latter 
signification.  "  'They  termed  her  the  gieat  mother,  for 
her  motherly  care  in  cherishing  her  bretliren  whilst 
young."    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Moth'er-ly,  adv.    In  the  manner  of  a  mother. 

Moth'er-na'ked  (-na'kSd),  a.    Naked  as  when  born. 

Moth'er-Ol-pearl'  (-5v-perl'),  re.  (Zo'nl.)  The  hard 
pearly  internal  layer  of  several  kinds  of  shells,  esp.  of 
pearl  oy.stors,  river  mussels,  and  the  abalone  shells,' 
naore.     See  Pearl. 

Moth'er-of-thyme'  (-tim'),  re.  (Bot.)  An  aromatic 
plant  ( Thymus  Scr/u/llum) ;  —  called  nl.so  wild  thyme. 

Moth'er-'WOrt'  (-wflrf),  re.  {Uot.)  (a)  A  labiate  herb 
{T.eonurus  Carriiara),  of  a  bitter  taste,  used  popularly  in 
medicine;  lion's  tail.    (A)  The  mugwort.    See  Mdottobt. 
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Motb'er-y  (mSth'er-J),  a.  Consisting  of,  containing, 
or  resembling,  mother  (in  vinegar). 

Moth'y  (moth'y),  a.  Infested  with  moths  ;  moth- 
eaten.     "  An  old  mothy  saddle."  Shak. 

Mo'tif  (mo'tif),  n.     [F.]     Motive.  Chaucer. 

IWo-tif ic  (mo-tif'ik),  a.  [L.  moius  motion  (fr.  movere 
to  move)  -[-  facere  to  make.]     Producing  motion.     [-R.] 

Mo'tile  (mo'tll),  a.  [See  Motive.]  1.  (Biol.)  Hav- 
ing powers  of  self-motion,  though  unconscious ;  as,  the 
motile  spores  of  certain  seaweeds. 

2.  Producing  motion  ;  as,  motile  powers. 

Mo-til'i-ty  (mo-til'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  motilite.']  (Phys- 
iol.) CapabiUty  of  motion  ;  contractility. 

Mo'tion  (mo'shiiu),  ra.  [F.,  fr.  L.  moiio,ii.  movere, 
motum,  to  move.  See  Move.]  1.  The  act,  process,  or 
state  of  changing  place  or  position ;  movement ;  the  pass- 
ing of  a  body  from  one  place  or  position  to  another, 
whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily ;  —  opposed  to  rest. 
Speaking  or  mute,  all  comeliness  and  grace 
Attends  thee,  and  each  word,  each  motion^  forms.    Milton. 

2.  Power  of,  or  capacity  for,  motion. 

Devoid  of  sense  and  motion.  Milton. 

3.  Direction  of  movement ;  course;  tendency;  as,  the 
motion  of  the  planets  is  from  west  to  east. 

In  our  proper  motion  we  ascend.  Milton. 

4.  Change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  any- 
thing ;  action  of  a  machine  with  respect  to  the  relative 
movement  of  its  parts. 

This  is  the  great  wheel  to  which  the  clock  owes  its  motion. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

5.  Movement  of  the  mind,  will,  desires,  or  passions ; 
mental  act,  or  impulse  to  any  action ;  internal  activity. 

Let  a  good  man  obev  every  good  motion  rising  in  his  heart, 
knowing  that  every  sucn  motion  proceeds  from  God.         Sontk. 

6.  A  proposal  or  suggestion  looking  to  action  or  prog- 
ress; esp.,  a  formal  proposal  made  in  a  deliberative  as- 
aembly ;  as,  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your  motion.       Shak. 

7.  (Law)  An  application  made  to  "a  court  or  judge 
orally  in  open  court.  Its  object  is  to  obtain  an  order  or 
rule  directing  some  act  to  be  done  in  favor  of  the  appli- 
cant. Mozley  &  W. 

8.  (il/«i.)  Change  of  pitch  in  successive  sounds, 
whether  in  the  same  part  or  in  groups  of  parts. 

The  independent  motions  of  different  parts  sounding  together 
constitute  counterpoint.  Grove. 

f^ff"  Conjunct  motion  is  that  by  single  degrees  of  the 
scale.  Contrary  motion  is  that  when  parts  move  in  oppo- 
site directions.  Disjunct  motion  is  motion  by  skips. 
Oblique  motion  is  that  wlien  one  part  is  stationary  wmle 
another  moves.  Similar  or  direct  motion  is  that  when 
parts  move  in  the  same  direction. 

9.  A  puppet  show  or  puppet.     [Ote.] 

What  motion 's  this  ?  the  model  of  Nineveh  ?     Beau.  Sr  Ft. 

5^*^  Motion,  in  mechanics,  may  be  simple  or  compovmd. 
Simple  motions  are :  (a)  Straight  translation,  which,  if 
of  indefinite  duration,  must  be  reciprocating.  (6)  Simple 
rotation,  which  may  be  either  continuous  or  reciproca- 
ting, and  when  reciprocating  is  called  oscillating,  (e)  Nel- 
ieal,  which,  if  of  indefinite  duration,  must  be  reciproca- 
ting. Compound  motion  consists  of  combinations  of  any 
of  the  simple  motions. 

Center  of  motion,  Harmonic  motion,  etc.  See  under  Cen- 
TEB,  H AEMONic,  etc.  —  Motion  block  ( Steam  Engine),  a 
crosshead. — Perpetual  motion  (Mech.),  an  incessant  mo- 
tion conceived  to  be  attainable  by  a  machine  supplying 
its  own  motive  forces  independently  of  any  action  from 
without. 

Syn.  —  See  Movement. 

Mo'tion,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Motioned  (-shund) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Motioning.]  1.  To  make  a  significant  move- 
ment or  gesture,  as  with  the  hand  ;  as,  to  motion  to  one 
to  take  a  seat. 

2.  To  make  proposal ;  to  offer  plans.     [_Obs.']      Shak. 

Mo'tion,  V.  t.  1.  To  direct  or  invite  by  a  motion,  as 
of  the  hand  or  head  ;  as,  to  motion  one  to  a  seat, 

2.  To  propose  ;  to  move.     [Ofii.] 

I  want  friends  to  motion  such  a  matter.         Burton. 

Mo'tion-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  makes  a  motion ;  a 
mover.  Udall. 

Mo'Uon-lst,  n.    A  mover.     [^Obs.l 

Mo'Uon-less,  a.    Without  motion ;  being  at  rest. 

Mo'Uve  (mo'tiv),  n.  [F.  motif,  LL.  motivum,  from 
motivus  moving,  fr.  L.  movere,  motum,  to  move.  See 
Move.]     1.  That  which  moves  ;  a  mover.    \_Obs.'\    Shak. 

2.  That  which  incites  to  action  ;  anything  prompting 
or  exciting  to  choice,  or  moving  the  will ;  cause ;  reason ; 
inducement;  object. 

By  motive,  1  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  excites,  or 
invites  the  mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one  thing  singly, 
or  many  things  conjunctively.  J.  Edwards. 

3.  (Mus.)  The  theme  or  subject ;  a  leading  phrase  or 
passage  which  is  reproduced  and  varied  through  the 
course  of  a  composition  or  a  movement ;  a  short  figure, 
or  melodic  germ,  out  of  which  a  whole  movement  is  de- 
veloped. See  also  Leading  motive,  under  Leading.  [Writ- 
ten also  motivo.'] 

4.  {Fine  Arts)  That  which  produces  conception,  in- 
vention, or  creation  in  the  mind  of  the  artist  in  un- 
dertaking his  subject;  the  guiding  or  controlling  idea 
manifested  in  a  work  of  art,  or  any  part  of  one. 

Syn.  —  Incentive ;  incitement ;  inducement ;  reason ; 
spur ;  stimulus  ;  cause.  —  Motive,  Inducement,  Reason. 
Motive  is  the  word  ordinarily  used  in  spealcing  of  that 
which  determines  tlie  choice.  We  call  it  an  inducement 
when  it  is  attractive  in  its  nature.  We  call  it  a  reason 
when  it  is  more  immediately  addressed  to  the  intellect  in 
the  form  of  argument. 

Mo'Uve,  a.  Causing  motion ;  having  power  to  move, 
or  tending  to  move  ;  as,  a  motive  argument ;  motive 
power.    "il/o«j)e  faculty."  Bp.  Wilkins. 

Motive  power  (Mach.),  a  natural  agent,  as  water,  steam, 
wind,  electricity,  etc.,  used  to  impart  motion  to  machin- 
ery ;  a  motor ;  a  mover. 


Shak 
{Zool.)  Any  one 


a  Motmot  (Mo- 
mofus  momotft) ; 
b  Central  Tail 
Feathers  of  Mo- 
viotiis  Lessoni. 


Mo'Uve  (mo'tiv),  V.  t.  To  prompt  or  incite  by  a  mo- 
tive or  motives ;  to  move. 

Mo'Uve-less,  a.  Destitute  of  a  motive  ;  not  incited 
by  a  motive.  —  Mo'tive-less-ness,  n.  G.  Eliot. 

Mo-Uv'1-ty  (mo-ti v'l-ty),  n.  [See  Motive,  n.]  1.  The 
power  of  moving  or  producing  motion. 

2.  The  quaUty  of  being  influenced  by  motives.     [iJ.] 

II  Mo-ti'vo  (mo-te'vo),  n.  [It.  See  Motive,  ra.] 
See  Motive,  n.,  3,  4. 

Motley  (mot'ly),  a.  [OE.  mottelee,  motle;  cf.  OF. 
mattele  clotted,  curdled,  OF.  ciel  mattonne  a  mottled 
sky,  mate,  maton,  curdled  mUk,  Prov.  G.  mntte  curd. 
Cf.  Mottle.]  1.  Variegated  m  color ;  consisting  of  dif- 
ferent colors ;  dappled ;  party-colored  ;  as,  a  motley  coat. 

2.  Wearing  motley  or  party-colored  clothing.  See 
Motley,  «.,  1.     "  A  motley  fool."  Shak. 

3.  Composed  of  different  or  various  parts  ;  heteroge- 
neously  made  or  mixed  up  ;  discordantly  composite  ;  as, 
motley  style.     " The  motley  scene."  Byron. 

Mot'ley,  n.  1.  A  combination  of  distinct  colors ;  esp., 
the  party-colored  cloth,  or  clothing,  worn  by  the  profes- 
sional fool.    Chaucer.  "  3Totley 's  the  otsly  wea,T."  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  a  jester ;  a  fool.     lObs.J  Shak. 

Man  of  motley,  a  fool.    [Obs.]  Beau.  £;  Fl. 

Mot'ley-mlnd'ed  (-mind'ed),  a.  Having  the  mind  of 
a  jester ;  foolish. 

Mot'mot  (-mot),  n.  [Cf.  Momot.] 
of  several  species  of  long-tailed,  pas- 
serine birds  of  the  genus  ilomotus, 
having  a  strong  serrated  beak.  In  most 
of  the  species  the  two  long  middle  tail 
feathers  are  racket-shaped  at  the  tip, 
when  mature.  The  bird  itself  is  said 
by  some  writers  to  trim  them  into  tliis 
shape.  They  feed  on  insects,  reptiles, 
and  fruit,  and  are  found  from  Mexico 
to  Brazil.  The  name  is  derived  from 
its  note.     [Written  also  momot.'] 

llMo'tO  (mo'to),  n.  [It.]  (3Ius.) 
Movement ;  manner  of  movement ; 
particularly,  movement  with  increased 
rapidity ;  —  used  especially  in  the 
phrase  con  moto,  directing  to  a  some- 
what quicker  movement ;  as,  andante 
con  moto,  a  little  more  rapidly  than 
andante,  etc. 

Mo'ton  (mo'ton),  n.  [Etymol.  un- 
certain.] {Anc.  Armor)  A  small  plate 
covering  the  armpit  in  armor  of  the 
14th  century  and  later. 

Mo'tor  (mo'ter),  re.  [L.,  fr.  movere,- 
OTOfem,  tomove.]  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  imparts  motion ;  a  source  of  mechauical'power. 

2.  {3Iach.)  A  prime  mover;  a  machine  by  means  of 
which  a  source  of  power,  as  steam,  moving  water,  elec- 
tricity, etc.,  is  made  available  for  doing  mechanical  work. 

Mo'tor  (mo'ter),  J  a.     [L.  motorius  that  has 

Mo'tO-ry  (mo'to-rj),         >      motion.    See  Motor,  n.] 

Mo-to'ri-al  (m6-to'rT-ol), )  Causing  or  setting  up  mo- 
tion ;  pertaining  to  organs  of  motion ;  —  applied  especially 
in  physiology  to  those  nerves  or  nerve  fibers  which  only 
convey  impressions  from  a  nerve  center  to  muscles, 
thereby  causing  motion. 

Mo'tor-man'  (mo'ter-mSn'),  n.  A  man  who  controls 
a  motor. 

Mo'tor-path'ic  (mo'ter-pSthtk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  motorpathy. 

Mo-tor'pa-thy  (m6-t8r'pa-thy),  n.  [L.  motor  a  mover 
-(-  Gr.  Tracrx^iv,  naOelv,  to  suffer.]     {3fed.)  Kinesiatrics. 

Motte  (mot),  re.  [Cf.  F.  motte  a  clod,  clump,  or  hill- 
ock.]   A  clump  of  trees  in  a  prairie.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Mot'Ue  (-t'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mottled  (-t'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mottling  (-tlTng).]  [From  Mottled.] 
To  mark  with  spots  of  diiferent  color,  or  shades  of  color, 
as  if  stained  ;  to  spot ;  to  maculate. 

Mot'Ue,  re.    A  mottled  r.ppearance. 

Mot'tled  (-t'ld),  a.  [From  Motley.]  Marked  with 
spots  of  different  colors ;  variegated  ;  spotted ;  as,  mot- 
tled viooi.     "  The  moWZed  meadows. "  Drayton. 

Mot'tO  (-to),  n. ;  pi.  Mottoes  {  'oz).  [It.  motto  a 
word,  a  saying,  L.  muttum  a  mutter,  grunt,  cf.  mut- 
tire,  mutire,  to  mutter,  mumble  ;  prob.  of  imitative  or- 
igin. Cf.  MoT  a  word.]  1.  (Her.)  A  sentence,  phrase,  or 
word,  forming  part  of  an  heraldic  achievement. 

2.  A  sentence,  phrase,  or  word,  prefixed  to  an  essay, 
discourse,  chapter,  canto,  or  the  like,  suggestive  of  its 
subject  matter ;  a  short,  suggestive  expression  of  a  guid- 
ing principle ;  a  maxim. 

It  was  the  motto  of  a  bishop  eminent  for  his  piety  and  good 
works,  .  .  .  *'  Serve  God,  and  be  cheerful."  Addison. 

Mot'toed  (-tod),  a.  Bearing  or  having  a  motto ;  as,  a 
mottoed  coat  or  device. 

Mot'ty  (-ty),  a.  Full  of,  or  consisting  of,  motes. 
[Written  also  mottie.]    [Scot.] 

The  motty  dust  reek  raised  by  the  workmen.    H.  MilUr. 

II  Mou'Cholr'  (moo'shwar'),  re.    [F.]   A  handkerchief. 

Mou-ez'zin  (mo6-ez'- 
zTn),  re.  [F.]  See  Muez- 
zin. 

Mouf'Ion  (moof'lon), 
re.  [P.  mouflon.]  {Zool.) 
A  wild  sheep  {Ovis  musi- 
mon),  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  etc.  Its  horns 
are  very  large,  with  a  tri- 
angular base  and  rounded 
angles.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  original 
of  the  domestic  sheep. 
Called  also  musimon  or 
musmon.     [Written  also  moufflon.] 


Mouflon  {Ovis  vyusimon). 


Mought  (mout),  obs.  imp.  of  May.    Might. 

II  Mouil-la'Uon  (mool-ya'shun),  re.  [See  Mouille.] 
(Phon.)  The  act  of  uttering  the  sound  of  a  mouille  letter. 

II  MouU'16'  (moo'lya'),  a.  [F.,  lit.,  wet]  {Phon.) 
Applied  to  certain  consonants  having  a  "liquid  "  or  soft- 
ened sound ;  e.  g.,  in  French,  l  or  II  and  gn  (like  tlie  lli 
in  million  and  ni  in  minion);  in  Italian,  gl  and  gn;  in 
Spanish,  II  and  re;  in  Portuguese,  Ih  and  nh. 

Mould  (mold),  Mould'er  (-er),  Mould'y  (-^),  etc. 
See  Mold,  Moldee,  Moldy,  etc. 

Moule  (mol),  v.  i.  [OE.  moulen.  See  Mold.]  To 
contract  mold  ;  to  grow  moldy ;  to  mold.     [Obs.] 

Let  us  not  7noulen  thus  in  idleness.  Chaucer. 

Mou-Une'  (moo-len'),       )  re.     [F.    moulinet,   orig.,   a 

Mou'li-net  (moo'lT-ngt),  (  little  mill,  dim.  of  mou- 
iin  mill.  See  Mill.]  1.  The  drum  upon  which  the  rope 
is  wound  in  a  capstan,  crane,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  machine  formerly  used  for  bending  a  crossbow  by 
winding  it  up. 

3.  In  sword  and  saber  exercises,  a  circular  swing  of 
tlie  weapon.  Farroio. 

Moult  (molt),  V.  &  re.    See  Molt. 

Moult'en  (-'n),  a.  Having  molted.  [Obs.]  "Amoult- 
en  raven."  Shak. 

Moun  (moun),  v.,  pi.  of  Mow,  may.     [Obs.]      Wyclif. 

Mounoh  (mounch),  v.  t.     To  munch.     [Obs.] 

Mound  (mound),  re.  [F.  monde  the  world,  L.  mun- 
(his.  See  Mundane.]  A  ball  or  globe  forming  part  of 
the  regalia  of  an  emperor  or  otlier  sovereign.  It  is  en- 
circled with  bands,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and 
surmounted  with  a  cross  ;  —  called  also  globe. 

Mound,  re.  [OE.  mound,  mund,  protection,  AS.  mund 
protection,  hand  ;  akin  to  OHG.  munt,  Icel.  mund  hand, 
and  prob.  to  L.  manus.  See  Manual.]  An  artificial 
hill  or  elevation  of  earth  ;  a  raised  bank ;  an  embank- 
ment thrown  up  for  defense  ;  a  bulwark ;  a  rampart ; 
also,  a  natural  elevation  appearing  as  if  thrown  up  arti- 
ficially ;  a  regular  and  isolated  hill,  liillock,  or  knolL 

To  thrid  the  thickets  or  to  leap  the  rnnund.'t.       DrydeTu 

Mound  bird.  iZo'dl.)  Same  as  Mound  maker  (below). — 
Mound  builders  {Etlinol.),  the  tribe,  or  tribes,  of  North 
American  aborigines  who  built,  in  former  times,  exten- 
sive mounds  of  earth,  esp.  in  the  valleys  of  tlie  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  Rivers.  Formerly  they  were  supposed  to 
have  preceded  the  Indians,  but  later  investigations  go 
to  show  that  they  were,  in  general,  identical  with  the 
tribes  that  occupied  the  country  wlien  discovered  by 
Europeans.  — Mound  maker  (Zool.),  any  one  of  the  mega- 

Eodes.  —  Shell  mound,  a  mound  of  refuse  shells,  collected 
y  aborigines  who  subsisted  largely  on  shellfish.  See 
Midden,  and  Kitchen  middens.  . 

Mound,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mounded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Mounding.]    To  fortify  or  inclose  with  a  mound. 

Mount  (mount),  re.  [OE.  munt,  mont,  mount,  AS.  munt, 
fr.  L.  mons,  montis  ;  cf.  L.  minae  projections,  E.  eminent, 
menace:  cf.  F.  mont.  Cf.  Mount,  v..  Mountain,  Mont, 
Monte,  Montem.]  1.  A  mass  of  earth,  or  earth  and 
rock,  rising  considerably  above  the  common  surface  of 
the  surrounding  land;  a  mountain  ;  a  high  hiU  ;  —  used 
always  instead  of  mountain,  wlien  put  before  a  proper 
name  ;  as.  Mount  Sinai ;  Slount  Washington ;  otherwise, 
chiefly  in  poetry. 

2.  A  bulwark  for  offense  or  defense  ;  a  mound.   [Obs.] 
Hew  ye  down  trees,  and  cast  a  mount  against  Jerusalem. 

Jer.  vi.  6. 

3.  [See  Mont  de  piete.]    A  bank ;  a  fund.     [Obs.] 
Mount  of  piety.    See  Mont  de  piete. 

Mount,  "•  i-  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mounted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Mounting.]  [OE.  mounten,  monten,  F.  monter,  fr. 
L.  mons,  montis,  mountain.     See  Mount,  re.  (above).] 

1.  To  rise  on  high ;  to  go  up ;  to  be  upraised  or  up- 
lifted ;  to  tower  aloft ;  to  ascend ;  —  often  with  up. 

Though  Babylon  should  mount  up  to  heaven.    Jer.  li.  53. 
The  fire  of  trees  and  houses  mounts  on  high.       Cowley. 

2.  To  get  up  on  anything,  as  a  platform  or  scaffold  ; 
especially,  to  seat  one's  self  on  a  horse  for  riding. 

3.  To  attain  in  value  ;  to  amount. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account, 

Make  fair  deductions,  see  to  what  they  mount.     Pope. 

Mount,  v.  t.     1.  To  get  upon  ;  to  ascend  ;  to  climb. 
Shall  we  mount  again  the  rural  throne  ?        Dryden. 

2.  To  place  one's  self  on,  as  a  horse  or  other  animal, 
or  anything  that  one  sits  upon ;  to  bestride. 

3.  To  cause  to  mount ;  to  put  on  horseback ;  to  fur- 
nish with  animals  for  riding ;  to  furnish  with  horses. 
"  To  mount  the  Trojan  troop."  Dryden. 

4.  Hence  :  To  put  upon  anything  that  sustains  and 
fits  for  use,  as  a  gun  on  a  carriage,  a  map  or  picture  on 
cloth  or  paper ;  to  prepare  for  being  worn  or  otherwise 
used,  as  a  diamond  by  setting,  or  a  sword  blade  by  add- 
ing the  liilt,  scabbard,  etc. 

5.  To  raise  aloft ;  to  lift  on  high. 

What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high  ?     Shak. 

m^^  A  fort  or  ship  is  said  to  mount  cannon,  when  it 
has  them  arranged  for  use  in  or  about  it. 

To  mount  guard  (Mil.),  to  go  on  guard ;  to  march  on 
guard ;  to  do  duty  as  a  guard.  —  To  mount  a  play,  to 
prepare  and  arrange  the  scenery,  furniture,  etc.,  used 
in  the  play. 

Mount,  n.  [From  Mount,  v.]  That  upon  wliioh  a 
person  or  thing  is  mounted,  as  :  (o)  A  horse. 

She  had  so  good  a  scat  and  hand,  she  might  be  trusted  with 
any  mount.  '   '.      G.  Eliot. 

(6)  The  cardboard  or  cloth  on  which  a  drawing,  photo- 
graph, or  the  like  is  mounted ;  a  mounting. 

Mount'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Such  as  can  be  mounted. 

Moun'tain  (moun'tTn),  n.  [OE.  mountaine,  montaine, 
F.  montagne,  LL.  montanea,  montania,  fr.  L.  mons, 
montis,  a  mountain  ;  cf.  montanus  belonging  to  a  moun- 
tain. See  1st  Mount.]  1.  A  large  mass  of  earth  and 
rock,  rising  above  the  common  level  of  the  earth  or  ad- 
jacent land ;  earth  and  rock  forming  an  isolated  peak  or 
a  ridge  ;  an  eminence  higher  than  a  hill ;  a  mount. 
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2>  pi,  A  range,  chain,  or  group  of  such  elevations ;  as, 
the  White  Mountains. 

3-  A  mountaiulike  mass ;  something  of  great  bulk. 

I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy.      ■  Shak. 

The  Mountain  (Za  montagne)  (French  Hist.),  a  popular 
name  given  in  1793  to  a  party  of  extreme  Jacobins  in  the 
National  Convention,  who  occupied  the  highest  rows  of 
leats. 

Moun'taln  (moun'tTn),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
mountain  or  mountains ;  growing  or  living  on  a  moun- 
tain ;  found  on  or  peculiar  t©  meuntains ;  among  moun- 
tains; as, a mounZaire torrent ;  wiOMHiat're pines;  mountain 
goats ;  viountain  air ;  mountain  howitzer. 

2.  Like  a  mountain  ;  mountainous  ;  vast ;  very  great. 
The  high,  the  mountain  majesty  of  worth.       Byron. 

Mountain  antelope  (Zool.\  the  goral.  —  Monntaln  ash 
(Bot.),  an  ornamental  tree,  the  Pyrus  (Sorbus)  Ameri- 
cana, producing  beautiful  bunches  of  red  berries.  Its 
leaves  are  pinnate,  and  its  flowers  white,  growing  in  fra- 
grant clusters.  The  European  species  is  the  P.  aucupa- 
ria,  or  rowan  tree.  —  Mountain  barometer,  a  portable 
barometer,  adapted  for  safe  transportation,  used  m  meas- 
uring the  heights  of  mountains.  —  Mountain  beaver  (ZooL), 
the  sewellel.  —  Mountain  blue  (Min.),  blue  carbonate  of 
copper;  azurite.  —  Mountain  cat  (ZooL),  the  catamount. 
Bee  Catamount.  —  Mountain  chain,  a  series  of  contiguous 
mountain  ranges,  generally  in  parallel  or  consecutive 
lines  or  curves.  —  Mountain  cock  (Zool.),  the  capercailzie. 
See  Capercailzie.  —  Mountain  cork  (AfV«.),  a  variety  of  as- 
bestus,  resembling  cork  in  its  texture.  —  Mountain  crys- 
tal. See  under  Crystal. —Mountain  damson  (£o/.),  a  large 
tree  of  the  genus  Simari/ba  (S.  amara)  growing  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  affords  a  bitter  tonic  and  astringent, 
sometimes  used  in  medicine.  —  Mountain  dew,  Scotch 
whisky,  so  called  because  often  illicitly  distilled  among 
the  mountains.  [^umoroKsl  — Mountain  ebony  (Bot.),  a 
email  leguminous  tree  (Bauhinia  variegata)  of  the  East 
and  West  Indies;  — so  called  because  of  its  dark  wood. 
The  bark  is  used  medicinally  and  in  tanning.  —  Mountain 
flax  (Min.),  a  variety  of  asbestus,  having  very  fine  fibers ; 
amianthus.  See  Amianthus.  —  Mountain  fringe  (Bot.), 
climbing  fumitory.  See  under  Fumitory.  —  Mountain 
goat.  (Zool.)  See  Mazama.  —  Mountain  green.  (Min.)  (a) 
Green  malachite,  or  carbonate  of  copper,  (b)  See  Green 
earth,  mider  Green,  a.  —Mountain  holly  (Bot.),  a  branch- 
ing shrub  (Nemopanthes  Canadensis),  having  smooth  ob- 
long leaves  and  red  berries.  It  is  found  in  the  Northern 
United  States.  —  Mountain  laurel  (Bot.),  an  American 
shrub  (Kalmia  latifolia)  with  glossy  evergreen  leaves 
and  showy  clusters  of  rose-colored  or  white  flowers.  The 
foliage  is  poisonous.  Called  also  American  laurel,  ivy 
bush,  and  calico  bush.  See  Kalmia.  — Mountain  leather 
(Min.),  a  variety  of  asbestus,  resembling  leather  in  its 
texture.  —  Mountain  licorice  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Tri/olium  (T.  Alpinum).  —  Mountain  limestone  (Geol.),  a 
series  of  marine  limestone  strata  below  the  coal  meas- 
ures, and  above  the  old  red  sandstone  of  Great  Britain. 
See  Chart  of  Geolosy.  —  Mountain  linnet  (Zool.),  the 
twite. — Mountain  magpie.  (^o5/.)  (a)  The  yaffle,  or  green 
woodpecker,  (b)  The  European  gray  shrike.  ■  -  Mountain 
mahogany.  (Bot.)  See  under  Mahooaity.  —  Mountain  meal 
(Min.),  a  light  powdery  variety  of  calcite,  occurring  as 
an  efliorescence. — Mountain  milk  (Min.),  a  soft  spongy 
variety  of  carbonate  of  lime.  —  Mountain  mint.  (Bot.)  See 
Mint.  —  Mountain  ousel  (Zool.),  the  ring  ousel; — called 
also  mountain  thrush  and  mountain  colley.  See  OosBL.  — 
Mountain  pride,  or  Mountain 
green  (Bot.),  a  tree  of  Ja- 
maica ( Spathelia  simplex), 
which  has  an  unbranched 
palmlike  stem,  and  a  ter- 
minal cluster  of  large,  pin- 
nate leaves.  —  Mountain 
quail  (Zool.),  the  plumed 
partridge  ( Oreortyx  pictus) 
of  California.  It  has  two 
long,  slender,  plumelike 
leathers  on  the  head.  The 
(hroat  and  sides  are  chest- 
out  ;  the  belly  is  brown 
•vith  transverse  bars  of 
black  and  white  :  the  neck 
and  breast  are  dark  gray. 

—  Mountain  range,  a  series 
of  mountains  closely  rela^ 
ted  in  position  and  direc- 
tion. —  Mountain  rice.  (Bot.) 
(a)  An  upland  variety  of 
rice,  grown  withoiit  irriga- 
tion, in  some  parts  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  the  United 
States,    (b)  An  American  genus  of  grasses  (Oryzojysis). 

—  Mountain  rose  (Bot.),  a  species  of  rose  with  solitary 
flower/',  growing  in  the  mountains  of  Europe  (Rosa  al- 
pma).  —  Mountain  soap  (Min.),  a  soft  earthy  mineral,  of 
a  brownish  color,  used  in  crayon  painting ;  saxonite.  — 
Mountain  sorrel  (Bot.),  a  low  perennial  plant  (Oxyria 
digyna)  with  rounded  kidney-form  leaves,  and  small 
greenish  flowers,  found  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  high  northern  latitudes.  Gray.— 
Mountain  sparrow  (Zool.),  the  European  tree  sparrow.  — 
Mountain  spinach.  (Bot.)  See  Orach. — Mountain  tobacco 
(Bot.),  a  composite  plant  (Arnica  montana)  of  Europe ; 
called  also  leopard's  Jawe.  —  Mountain  wlteh  (Zool.),  a 
ground  pigeon  of  Jamaica,  of  the  genus  Geotrygon. 

Moun'taln-eer' (moun'tln-er'),  re.     [OF.  montanier, 
LL.  montanarius.    See  Mountain.]   1.  An  inhabitant  of 
a  mountain  ;  one  who  lives  among  mountains. 
2.  A  rude,  fierce  person.     [06i.] 

No  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  mountaineer.         Milton. 
Monn'taln-eer',  v.  i.    To  live  or  act  as  a  mountain- 
eer ;  to  climb  mountains. 

You  can't  go  mountaineering  in  a  flat  country.    H.  James. 

Moun'taln-er  (-er),  n.     A  mountaineer.     [Obs.] 

moun'tain-et  (-tm-St),  n.    A  small  mountain.    [JJ.] 

moun'taln-OUS  (-iis),  a.     [P.  montagneux,  L.  mon- 

tamosus.']    1.  Pull  of,  or  containing,  mountains ;  as,  the 

mountainous  country  of  the  Swiss. 

2.  Inhabiting  mountains.     [Obs."]  Bacon. 

3.  Large  as,  or  resembling,  a  mountain ;  huge  ;  of 
great  bulk  ;  as,  a  mountainous  heap.  Prior. 

Bloun'taln-ous-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
mountainous. 

Mounfance  (mount'ans),  n.  [OP.  montance.l 
Acjount;  sum;  quantity;  extent.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 
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nionnt'ant  (mount'ant),  a.  [F.  montant,  p.  pr.  of 
monter.  See  Mount,  and  cf.  Montant.]  Raised ;  high. 
[Obs.-\ 

Mount'e-bank  (-e-bSnk),  n.  [It.  montimbanco,  mon- 
tambanco ;  m,ontare  to  mount  -f^  in  in,  upon  -f-  banco 
bench.  See  Mount,  and  4th  Bank.]  1.  One  who 
mounts  a  bench  or  stage  in  the  market  or  other  public 
place,  boasts  of  his  skill  in  curing  diseases,  and  vends 
medicines  which  he  pretends  are  infallible  remedies  ;  a 
quack  doctor. 

Such  is  the  weakness  and  easy  credulity  of  men,  that  a  mount- 
ebank ...  is  preferred  before  an  able  physician.         IVtiitlock. 

2.  Any  boastful  or  false  pretender ;  a  charlatan ;  a 
quack. 

Nothing  so  impossible  in  nature  but  mountebanks  will  under- 
take. Arbuttinjot. 

IVIOUnt'e-bank,  v.  t.  To  cheat  by  boasting  and  false 
pretenses ;  to  gull.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Mount'e-bank,  v.  i.     To  play  the  mountebank. 

Mount'e-bank'er-y  (-er-j),  n.  The  practices  of  a 
mountebank  ;  quackery ;  boastful  and  vain  pretenses. 

Mount'e-bank'ish,  a.  Like  a  mountebank  or  his 
quackery.  Howell. 

Mount'e-bank-lsm  (-bSnk-iz'm),  re.  The  practices  of 
a  mountebank  ;  mountebankery. 

Moont'ed,  a.  1.  Seated  or  serving  on  horseback  or 
similarly ;  as,  mounted  police  ;  inounted  infantry. 

2.  Placed  on  a  suitable  support,  or  fixed  in  a  setting ; 
as,  a  mounted  gun  ;  a  mounted  map  ;  a  mounted  gem. 

Mount'e-naunce  (-e-nans),  re.     Mountance.     [Ois.] 

mount'er  (-er),  re.     1.  One  who  mounts. 

2.  An  animal  mounted ;  a  monture.     [Obs."] 

Mount'lng,  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  that  mounts. 

2.  That  by  which  anything  is  prepared  for  use,  or  set 
oft  to  advantage ;  equipment ;  embellishment ;  setting ; 
»s,  the  mounting  of  a  sword  or  diamond. 

lyiount'ing-ly,  adv.     In  an  ascending  manner. 

Mount'Iet  (-16t),  re.     A  small  or  low  mountain,     [i?.] 

Mount'y  {-f),  re.  [P.  montee,  fr.  monter.  See  Mount, 
u.]    The  rise  of  a  hawk  after  prey.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Mourn  (mom),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mourned  (mornd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mouknino.]  [AS.  murnan ;  akin  to 
OS.  mornian,  OHG.  mornen,  Goth,  maiirnan.']  1.  To 
express  or  to  feel  grief  or  sorrow ;  to  grieve ;  to  be  sor- 
rowful ;  to  lament ;  to  be  In  a  state  of  grief  or  sadness. 
Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep  for  her. 

Gen.  xxiii.  2. 

2.  To  wear  the  customary  garb  of  a  mourner. 

We  mourn  in  black  ;  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood  ?    Shak. 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year.     Pope. 

Mourn,  V.  t.  1.  To  grieve  for;  to  lament;  to  de- 
plore ;  to  bemoan  ;  to  bewail. 

As  if  he  mourned  his  rival's  iU  success. 
And  looking  over  the  hills,  I  mourn 
The  darling  who  shall  not  return. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  mournful  manner  or  voice. 
The  lovelorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well. 

Syn.  —  See  Beploee. 

Moume  (morn),  n.  [See  2d  Moene.]  The  armed  or 
feruled  end  of  a  staff ;  in  a  sheephook,  the  end  of  the 
staff  to  which  the  hook  is  attached.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Mourn'er  (mom'er),  n.  1.  One  who  mourns  or  is 
grieved  at  any  misfortune,  as  the  death  of  a  friend. 

His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and  foes.    Byron. 

2.  One  who  attends  a  funeral  as  a  hired  mourner. 
Mourners  were  provided  to  attend  the  funeral.    L'' Estrange. 

Moum'ful  (morn'ful),  a.  Full  of  sorrow;  express- 
ing, or  intended  to  express,  sorrow ;  mourning ;  griev- 
ing ;  sad ;  also,  causing  sorrow  ;  saddening ;  grievous ; 
as,  a  mournful  person;  mournful  looks,  tones,  loss. — 
Mourn'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Moum'ful-ness,  re. 

Syn.  —  Sorrowful ;  lugubrious ;  sad ;  doleful ;  heavy  ; 
afflictive  ;  grievous ;  calamitous. 

Moum'lng;,  n.  [AS.  murnung.'\  1.  The  act  of  sor- 
rowing or  expressing  grief ;  lamentation ;  sorrow. 

2.  Garb,  drapery,  or  emblems  indicative  of  grief,  esp. 
clothing  or  a  badge  of  somber  black. 

The  houses  to  their  tops  with  black  were  spread, 

And  ev'n  the  pavements  were  with  mourning  hid.    Dryden. 

Deep  moaming.    See  under  Deep. 

Mourn'lng,  a.    1.  Grieving ;  sorrowing  ;  lamenting. 

2.  Employed  to  express  sorrow  or  grief  ;  worn  or  used 
as  appropriate  to  the  condition  of  one  bereaved  or  sor- 
rowing ;  as,  mourning  garments ;  a  mourning  ring  ;  a 
mourning  pin,  and  the  like. 

Mourning  bride  (Bot.),  a  garden  flower  (Scabiosa  atro- 
purpurea)  with  dark  purple  or  crimson  fiowers  in  flat- 
tened heads.  — Mourning  dove  (Zool.),  a  wild  dove  (Ze- 
naidura  macroura)  found  throughout  the  United  States  ; 
—  so  named  from  its  plaintive  note.  Called  also  Carolina 
dove.  See  Ulusl.  under  Dove.  — Mourning  warbler  (Zo- 
ol.), an  American  ground  warbler  (Geothlypis  Philadel- 
phia). The  male  has  the  head,  neck,  and  chest,  deep  ash- 
gray,  mixed  with  black  on  the  throat  and  chest ;  other 
lower  parts  are  pure  yellow. 

Mourn'ing-ly,  adv.    in  a  mourning  manner. 

Mour'nl-val  (mor'nT-val),  re.     See  Muentval. 

Mouse  (mous),  re.  /  pi.  Mice  (mis).  [OE.  mous,  mus, 
AS.  mils,  pi.  mys ;  akin  to  D.  miiis,  G.  maus,  OHG.  & 
Icel.  mUs,  Dan.  muus,  Sw.  mus,  Russ.  muishe,  L.  jnus, 
Gr.  fiv's,  Skr.  mush  mouse,  mush  to  steal.  V277. 
Cf.  Muscle,  Musk.]  1.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  small  rodents  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Mus  and 
various  related  genera  of  the 
family  Muridse.  Tlie  common 
house  mouse  (Mus  muscuhis) 
is  found  in  nearly  all  countries. 
The  American  white-footed  or  ^hite-footed  Mouse  (Ne^ 
deer,  mouse  {Ilesperomys  leu-  peromi/s  latcopus). 

copus)      sometimes      Hves     in 
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houses.    See  Dormouse,  Meadow  mouse,  under  Meadow, 
and  Harvest  mouse,  under  Harvest. 

2.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  knob  made  on  a  rope  with  spun  yarn 
or  parceling  to  prevent  a  running  eye  from  slipping. 
(6)  Same  as  2d  Mousing,  2. 

3.  A  familiar  term  of  endearment.  Shak. 

4.  A  dark-colored  swelling  caused  by  a  blow.     [Slang] 

5.  A  match  used  in  firing  guns  or  blasting. 

Field  mouse.  Flying  mouse,  etc.  See  under  FiBtD,  Fly- 
ing, etc.  —  Mouse  bird  (Zool.),  a  coly.  —  Mouse  deer  (Zo- 
ol.), a  chevrotatn,  as  the  kanchil.  —  Mouse  galage  (Z«ol.), 
a  very  small  West  African  galago  ( Galago  murinus).  In 
color  and  size  it  resembles  a  mouse.  It  haa  a  bushy  tail 
like  that  of  a  squirrel.  —  Mouse  hawk.  (Zool.)  (a)  A 
hawk  that  devours  mice.  (6)  The  hawk  owl ;  —  called 
also  mouse  owl.— I/louse  lemur  (^oiji.),  any  one  of  several 
species  of  very  small  lemurs  of  the  genus  Chirogalmis, 
found  in  Madagascar.  —Mouse  piece  (Cookery),  the  piece 
of  beef  cut  from  the  part  next  below  the  round  or  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  latter ;  —  called  also  mouse  buttock. 

Mouse  (mouz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Moused  (niouzd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mousing  (mouz'ing).]  1-  To  watch  for 
and  catch  mice. 

2.  To  watch  for  or  pursue  anything  in  a  sly  manner ; 
to  pry  about,  on  the  lookout  for  something. 

Mouse,  V.  t.  1.  To  tear,  as  a  cat  devours  a  mouse. 
[Obs."]     "  [Death]  mousing  the  flesh  of  men."         Shak. 

2.  (JVaul.)  To  furnish  with  a  mouse;  to  secure  by 
means  of  a  mousing.     See  Mouse,  re.,  2. 

Mouse'-ear'  (mous'er'),  re.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  forget-me- 
not  (Myosoiis  palustris)  and  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  (b)  A  European  species  of  hawkweed  (Hiera- 
cium  Piloselld). 

Mouse-ear  duckweed,  a  name  of  two  common  species  of 
chickweed  (Cerastium  vulgaium,  and  C.  viscosum).  — 
Mouse-ear  cress,  a  low  cruciferous  herb  (-Swj/infcjjam  Tha- 
liana).  AU  these  are  low  herbs  with  soft,  oval,  or  obovate 
leaves,  whence  the  name. 

Mouse'fish'  (mous'fish'),  re.    (Zool.)  See  Feogfisb. 

Mouse'hole'  (-hoi'),  n.  A  hole  made  by  a  mouse,  for 
passage  or  abode,  as  in  a  waU ;  hence,  a  very  small  hole 
like  that  gnawed  by  a  mouse. 

Mouse'kin  (-kin),  re.    A  little  mouse.        Thackeray. 

Mous'er  (mouz'er),  re.     1.  A  cat  that  catches  mice. 

2.  One  who  pries  about  on  the  lookout  for  something. 

Mouse'tall'  (mous'tal'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  ranun- 
culaceous  plants  (Myosurus),  in  which  the  prolonged  re- 
ceptacle is  covered  with  imbricating  achenes,  and  so  re- 
sembles the  tail  of  a  mouse. 

Mous'ie  (mous'i),  re.    Diminutive  for  Mouse.   Burns. 

Mous'lng  (mouz'ing),  a.  Impertinently  inquisitive  ; 
prying ;  meddlesome.     "  il/oMSi'rej  saints. "    L'Estrange. 

Mous'lng,  re.     1.  The  act  of  hunting  mice. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  turn  or  lashing  of  spun  yarn  or  small 
stuff,  or  a  metallic  clasp  or  fastening,  uniting  the  point 
and  shank  of  a  hook  to  prevent  its  unhooking  or  straight- 
ening out. 

3.  A  ratchet  movement  in  a  loom. 

Mousing  hook,  a  hook  with  an  attachment  which  pre- 
vents its  unhooking. 

Mou'Sle  (mou'z'l),  V.  i.  To  sport  with  roughly  ;  to 
rumple.     [Written  also  mouzle.]     [Obs.]         Wycherley. 

II  Mousse'llne'  (moos'len'),  re.     [P.]     Muslin. 

II  Mousseline  de  laine  (de  Ian').  [P.,  muslin  of  wool.] 
Muslin  delaine.  See  under  Muslin.  —  Mousseline  glass,  a 
kind  of  thin  blown  glassware,  such  as  wineglasses,  etc. 

Mous'tache'  (moos'tash'),  re.     [P.]     Mustache. 

Mous'y  (mouz'j?),  a.  Infested  with  mice ;  smelling 
of  mice. 

Mou'tan  (moo'tSn),  re.  (Bot.)  The  Chinese  tre« 
peony  (Pseonia  Moutan),  a  shrub  with  large  flowers  ol 
various  colors. 

Mouth  (mouth),  n. ;  pi.  Mouths  (mouthz).  _  [OE. 
mouth,  mup,  AS.  mUS ;  akin  to  D.  mond,  OS.  7nui,  G. 
mund,  Icel.  muSr,  mtinnr,  Sw.  mun,  Dan.  miind,  Goth, 
munps,  and  possibly  L.  mentum  chin ;  or  cf .  D.  muil 
mouth,  muzzle,  G.  maul,  OHG.  mala,  Icel.  mUli,  and 
Skr.  mukha  mouth.]  1.  The  opening  through  which  as 
animal  receives  food ;  the  aperture  between  the  jaws  or 
between  the  lips ;  also,  the  cavity,  containing  the  tongue 
and  teeth,  between  the  lips  and  the  pharynx ;  the  buccal 
cavity. 

2.  Hence  :  An  opening  affording  entrance  or  exit ;  ori- 
fice ;  aperture ;  as :  (a)  The  opening  of  a  vessel  by  which 
it  is  filled  or  emptied,  charged  or  discharged ;  as,  the 
mouth  ot  a  jar  or  pitcher ;  the  mouth  of  the  lacteal  ves- 
sels, etc.  (6)  The  opening  or  entrance  of  any  cavity,  as 
a  cave,  pit,  well,  or  den.  (c)  The  opening  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  through  which  it  is  discharged,  (d)  The  open- 
ing through  which  the  waters  of  a  river  or  any  stream 
are  discharged,     (e)  The  entrance  into  a  harbor. 

3.  (Saddlery)  The  crosspiece  of  a  bridle  bit,  which  en- 
ters the  mouth  of  an  animal. 

4.  A  principal  speaker ;  one  who  utters  the  common 
opinion  ;  a  mouthpiece. 

Every  coffeehouse  has  some  particular  statesman  belonging 
to  it,  who  is  the  moutlt  of  the  street  where  he  lives.        Addiscn. 

5.  Cry ;  voice.     [Obs.l  Vryden. 

6.  Speech ;  language  ;  testimony. 

That  in  the  moitth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  may 
be  established.  Jl'alt.  xviii.  16. 

7.  A  wry  face ;  a  grimace ;  a  mow. 

Counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  montlis  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  bnck.  Shak. 
Down  in  the  mouth,  chapfallen  ;  of  dejected  counte- 
nance ;  depressed  ;  discouraged.  [Cibs.  or  ro//o<?.]  —  Mouth 
ft'lend,  one  who  professes  friendship  insincerolv.  fSluik. 
—  Mouth  glass,  a  small  mirror  for  iiispectinc  tlie  mouth 
or  teeth.  —  Mouth  honor,  honor  given  in  word.'*,  but  not 
felt.  -S/mA.  —  Mouth  organ.  (Mas.)  i«)  Pan's  pipes.  See 
Pakdean.  (I))  An  harmonicon.  —  Mouth  pipe,  an  organ 
pipe  with  a  lip  or  jilate  to  cut  the  e.scnpingr  air  and  make 
a  sound.  —  To  stop  the  mouth,  to  silence  or  be  silent ;  to 
put  to  shame  ;  to  confound. 

Tlie  mouth  ot  them  tliut  spenk  lies  shall  bo  stopped.  7V.  Ijtiii.  11. 
Whoso  mouths  must  be  stoppetl,  7>#u.<  1.  U- 
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MUCILAGINOUSNESS 


Month  (mouth),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Motjthed 
(mouthd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mocthihg.]  1.  To  take  into 
the  mouth  ;  to  seize  or  grind  with  the  mouth  or  teeth  ; 
to  chew ;  to  devour.  Dryden. 

2.  To  utter  with  a  voice  affectedly  big  or  swelling ; 
to  speak  in  a  strained  or  ■nnaturally  sonorous  manner. 
"  Mouthing  big  phrases. ' '  Hare. 

Mouthing  out  his  hollow  oes  aod  acs.         Tennyson, 

3.  To  form  or  cleanse  with  the  mouth  ;  to  lick,  as  a 
bear  her  cub.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  To  make  mouths  at.     [i?.]  R.  Blair. 
Mouth,  V.  i.    1.  To  speak  with  a  full,  round,  or  loud, 

affected  voice ;  to  vociferate  ;  to  rant. 

I  '11  bellow  out  for  Rome,  and  for  my  country, 

And  mouth  at  Cassar,  till  I  shake  the  senate.       Addison. 

2.  To  put  mouth  to  mouth  ;  to  kiss,     [i?.]  Shak. 

3.  To  make  grimaces,  esp.  in  ridicule  or  contempt. 

Well  I  know,  when  I  am  gone, 

How  she  mouths  behind  my  back.  Tennyson. 

MOUtbed  (mouthd),  a.     1.  Furnished  with  a  mouth. 

2.  Having  a  mouth  of  a  particular  kind ;  using  the 
mouth,  speech,  or  voice  in  a  particular  way  ;  —  used 
only  in  composition  ;  as,  viMe-mouthed  ;  'haxA-mouthed  ; 
ioul-mouthed ;  meaiy-mouthed. 

Mouth'er  (mouth'er),  re.  One  who  mouths ;  an  af- 
fected speaker. 

Mouth'-lOOt'ed  (mouth'f68f  Sd),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Having 
the  basal  joints  of  the  legs  converted  into  jaws. 

Moutb'fal  (-ful),  n. ;  pi.  Mouthpols  (-f ulz).  1.  As 
much  as  is  usually  put  into  the  mouth  at  one  time. 

2.  Hence,  a  small  quantity. 

Mouth'less,  a.  [AS.  muSle&s.'\  Destitute  of  a  mouth. 

Mouth'-made'  (-mad'),  a.  Spoken  without  sincerity  ; 
not  heartfelt.     ^^  Mouth-made  \ovia.'"  Shak. 

mouth'plece'  (-pes'),  «■  1.  The  part  of  a  musical  or 
other  instrument  to  which  the  mouth  is  applied  in  using 
it ;  as,  the  mouthpiece  of  a  bugle,  or  of  a  tobacco  pipe. 

2.  An  appendage  to  an  inlet  or  outlet  opening  of  a 
pipe  or  vessel,  to  direct  or  facilitate  the  inflow  or  outflow 
of  a  fluid. 

3.  One  who  delivers  the  opinion  of  others  or  of  an- 
other ;  a  spokesman ;  as,  the  mouthpiece  of  his  party. 

Egmont  was  imprudent  enough  to  make  himself  the  moiith- 
piece  of  their  remonstrance.  Motley. 

Mov'a-bll'1-ty  (moov'A-bil'I-t?),  re.     Movableness. 

Mov'a-ble  (moov'a^b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  movable.  See 
Move.]  1.  Capable  of  being  moved,  lifted,  carried, 
drawn,  turned,  or  conveyed,  or  in  any  way  made  to 
change  place  or  posture ;  susceptible  of  motion ;  not 
fioced  or  stationary ;  as,  a  movable  steam  engine. 

2.  Changing  from  one  time  to  another ;  as,  movable 
feasts,  i.  e.,  church  festivals,  the  date  of  which  varies 
from  year  to  year. 

Movable  letter  (^e J.  Oram.),  a  letter  that  is  pronounced, 
as  opposed  to  one  that  is  quiescent. 

Mov'a-ble,  n. ;  pi.  Movables  (-b'lz).  1.  An  article  of 
wares  or  goods ;  a  commodity ;  a  piece  of  property  not 
fixed,  or  not  a  part  of  real  estate ;  generally,  in  the 
plural,  goods  ;  wares ;  furniture. 

Furnished  witb  the  most  rich  and  princely  movables.  Evelyn. 

2.  (Rom.  Law)  Property  not  attached  to  the  soil. 

I^"*  The  word  is  not  convertible  with  personal  prop- 
erty, since  rents  and  similar  incidents  of  the  soil  which 
are  personal  property  by  our  law  are  immovables  by  the 
Boman  law.  Wharton. 

Mov'a-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
movable;  mobility,  susceptibility  of  motion. 

Mov'a-bly,  adv.    In  a  movable  manner  or  condition. 

Move  (moov),  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Moved  (moovd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Moving.]  [OE.  moven,  OF.  moveir,  F. 
mouvoir,  L.  movere ;  cf.  Gr.  afiei^eiv  to  change,  ex- 
change, go  in  or  out,  quit,  Skr.  mlv,  p.  p.  muta,  to  move, 
push.  Cf.  Emotion,  Mew  to  molt.  Mob,  Mutable,  Mu- 
tiny.] 1.  To  cause  to  change  place  or  posture  in  any 
manner  ;  to  set  in  motion ;  to  carry,  convey,  draw,  or 
push  from  one  place  to  another ;  to  impel ;  to  stir ;  as, 
the  wind  moves  a  vessel ;  the  horse  moves  a  carriage. 

2.  (Chess,  Checkers,  etc.)  To  transfer  (a  piece  or  man) 
from  one  space  or  position  to  another,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  game ;  as,  to  move  a  king. 

3.  To  excite  to  action  by  the  presentation  of  motives  ; 
to  rouse  by  representation,  persuasion,  or  appeal ;  to  in- 
fluence. 

Minds  desirous  of  revenge  were  not  moved  with  gold.  Knolles. 
No  female  arts  his  mind  could  move.  Dryden. 

4.  To  arouse  the  feelings  or  passions  of ;  especially,  to 
excite  to  tenderness  or  compassion ;  to  touch  pathetic- 
ally ;  to  excite,  as  an  emotion.  Shak. 

When  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  compassion 
on  them.  Matt.  tx.  36. 

[The  use  of  images]  in  orations  and  poetry  is  to  move  pity  or 
terror.  Felton. 

5.  To  propose ;  to  recommend ;  specifically,  to  pro- 
pose formally  for  consideration  and  determination,  in  a 
deliberative  assembly ;  to  submit,  as  a  resolution  to  be 
adopted ;  as,  to  move  to  adjourn. 

Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your  daughter.    Shak. 

They  are  to  be  blamed  alike  who  move  and  who  decline  war 

upon  particular  respects.  Hayv:ard. 

6.  To  apply  to,  as  for  aid.     [06^.]  Shak. 
Syn.  —  To  stir ;   agitate  ;   trouble ;    affect ;   persuade ; 

mfiuence ;   actuate  ;    impel ;    rouse  ;  prompt ;  instigate  ; 
incite  ;  induce  ;  incline ;  propose  ;  offer. 

Move,  V.  i.  1.  To  change  place  or  posture  ;  to  stir ; 
to  go,  in  any  maimer,  from  one  place  or  position  to  an- 
other ;  as,  a  ship  moves  rapidly. 

The  foundations  also  of  the  hills  moved  and  were  shaken,  be- 
cause he  was  wroth.  Ps.  xviii.  7. 
On  the  green  bank  1  sat  and  listened  long,  .  .  . 
Nor  till  ner  lay  was  ended  could  I  move.  Dryden. 

2.  To  act ;  to  take  action ;  to  stir ;  to  begin  to  act ; 
as,  to  move  in  a  matter. 

3.  To  change  residence ;  to  remove,  as  from  one  house, 
town,  or  state,  to  another. 


4.  (Chess,  Checkers,  etc.)  To  change  the  place  of  a 
piece  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  game. 
Move  (moov),  n.    1.  The  act  of  moving ;  a  movement. 

2.  (Chess,  Checkers,  etc.)  The  act  of  moving  one  of 
the  pieces,  from  one  position  to  another,  in  the  progress 
of  the  game. 

3.  An  act  for  the  attainment  of  an  object ;  a  step  in 
the  execution  of  a  plan  or  purpose. 

To  make  a  move,  (a)  To  take  some  action.  (6)  To  move 
a  piece,  as  in  a  game. — To  be  on  the  move,  to  bustle 
or  stir  about.    [Cotloq.] 

Move'less,  a.  Motionless  ;  fixed.  "  Moveless  as  a 
tower."  Rope. 

Move'ment  (-ment),  re.  [P.  mouvement.  See  Move, 
and  cf.  Moment.]  1.  The  act  of  moving;  change  of 
place  or  posture ;  transference,  by  any  means,  from  one 
situation  to  another  ;  natural  or  appropriate  motion  ; 
progress ;  advancement ;  as,  the  movement  of  an  army  in 
marching  or  maneuvering ;  the  movement  of  a  wheel  or 
a  machine ;  the  party  ol  movement. 

2.  Motion  of  the  mind  or  feelings ;  emotion. 

3.  Manner  or  style  of  moving ;  as,  a  slow,  or  quick,  or 
sudden,  movement. 

4.  (Mus.)  (a)  The  rhythmical  progression,  pace,  and 
tempo  of  a  piece.  "Any  change  of  time  is  a  change  of 
movement."  Busby,  (b)  One  of  the  several  strains  or 
pieces,  each  complete  in  itself,  with  its  own  time  and 
rhythm,  which  make  up  a  larger  work ;  as.  the  several 
movements  of  a  suite  or  a  symphony. 

5.  (3Iech.)  A  system  of  mechanism  for  transmitting 
motion  of  a  definite  character,  or  for  transforming  mo- 
tion ;  as,  the  wheelwork  of  a  watch. 

Febrile  movement  (Med.),  an  elevation  of  the  body  tem- 
perature ;  a  fever.  —  Movement  cure.  {Med. )  See  Kine- 
siATRios.  —  Movement  of  the  bowels,  an  evacuation  or 
stool ;  a  passage  or  discharge. 

Syn.  —  Motion.  —  Movement,  Motion.  Motion  ex- 
presses the  general  Idea  of  not  being  at  rest ;  movement 
IS  oftener  used  to  express  a  definite,  regulated  motion, 
esp.  a  progress. 

Mo'vent  (movent),  a.  [L.  movens,  p.  pr.  of  movere. 
See  Move.]    Moving.     [iJ.]  Grew. 

Mo'vent,  re.     That  which  moves  anything.     [iJ.] 

Mov'er  (moov'er),  re.  1.  A  person  or  thing  that 
moves,  stirs,  or  changes  place. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  that  imparts  motion,  or  causes 
change  of  place ;  a  motor. 

3.  One  who,  or  that  which,  excites,  instigates,  or 
causes  movement,  change,  etc.  ;  as,  movers  of  sedition. 

These  most  poisonous  compounds. 
Which  are  the  movers  of  a  ianguisliing  death.      Shal-. 

4.  A  proposer ;  one  who  offers  a  proposition,  or  rec- 
ommends anything  for  consideration  or  adoption ;  as, 
the  mover  of  a  resolution  in  a  legislative  body. 

MOV'ing,  a.  1.  Changing  place  or  posture ;  causing 
motion  or  action  ;  as,  a  moving  car,  or  power. 

2.  Exciting  movement  of  the  mind  ;  adapted  to  move 
the  sympathies,  passions,  or  affections ;  toucliing ;  pa- 
thetic ;  as,  a  moving  appeal. 

I  sang  an  old  and  moving  story.  Coleridge. 

Moving  force  (Mech.),  a  force  that  accelerates,  retards, 
or  deflects  the  motion  of  a  body.  —  Moving  plant  (Bot.),  a 
leguminous  plant  (Desmodium  gyrans) ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause its  leaflets  have  a  distinct  automatic  motion. 

Mov'ing,  re.  The  act  of  changing  place  or  posture ; 
esp.,  the  act  of  changing  one's  dwelling  place  or  place  of 
business. 

Moving  day,  a  day  when  one  moves ;  esp.,  a  day  when  a 

rge  number  of  tenants  change  their  dwelling  place. 

Mov'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  moving  manner.         Addison. 

Mev'ing-ness,  n.     The  power  of  moving. 

Mow  (mou),  re.  [Written  also  moe  and  reiowe.]  [F. 
moue  pouting,  a  wry  face ;  cf.  OD.  mouwe  the  protruded 
lip.]     A  wry  face.     "  Make  mows  at  him. "  Shak. 

Mow,  V.  i.     To  make  mouths. 

Nodding,  becking,  and  mowing.  Tyndale. 

Mow,  re.   (Zool.)  Same  as  Mew,  a  gull. 

Mow,  V.    Ipres.  sing.  Mov,  pi.  Mows,  Mowen,  Mcsjn.] 

[AS.  magan.     See  May,  v.1     May  ;  can.     "  Thou  mow 

now  escapen."     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Our  walles  mowe  not  make  hem  resistence.    Chatwer. 

Mow  (mo),  V.  t.  [imp.  Mowed  (mod) ;  p.  p.  Mowed 
or  Mown  (mon) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mowing.]  [OE. 
mowen,  mawen,  AS.  mawan;  akin  to  D.  maaijen,  G. 
mdhen,  OHG.  majan,  Dan.  meie,  L.  metere  to  reap, 
mow,  Gr.  aixav.     Cf.  MATH,  Mead  a  meadow.  Meadow.] 

1.  To  cut  down,  as  grass,  with  a  scythe  or  machine. 

2.  To  cut  the  grass  from ;  as,  to  mow  a  meadow. 

3.  To  cut  down  ;  to  cause  to  fall  in  rows  or  masses,  as 
in  mewing  grass ;  —  with  down  ;  as,  a  discharge  of  grape- 
shot  mows  down  whole  ranks  of  men. 

Mow,  V.  i.  To  cut  grass,  etc.,  vrith  a  scythe,  or  with 
a  machine ;  to  cut  grass  for  hay. 

Mow  (mou),  re.  [OE.  moive,  AS.  muga."]  X.  A  heap 
or  mass  of  hay  or  of  sheaves  of  grain  stowed  in  a  bam. 

2.  The  place  in  a  bam  where  hay  or  grain  in  the  sheaf 
is  stowed. 

Mow  (mou),  V.  t.  To  lay,  as  hay  or  sheaves  of  grain,  in 
a  heap  or  mass  in  a  barn ;  to  pile  and  stow  away. 

Mow'burn'  (mou'bfirn'),  v.  i.  To  heat  and  ferment  In 
the  mow,  as  hay  when  housed  too  green. 

Mowe  (mou),  v.    See  4th  Mow.     [Obs.l         Chaucer. 

Mowe,  n.  &  V.    See  1st  &  2d  Mow.     [Ofo.] 

Mow'er  (mo'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  mows  ; 
a  mowing  machine  ;  as,  a  lawn  mower. 

Mow'&lg,  re.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  the  opera- 
tion of  that  which,  mows. 

2.  Land  from  which  grass  is  cut ;  meadow  land. 

Mowing  machine,  an  agricultural  machine  armed  with 
knives  or  blades  for  cutting  standing  grass,  etc.  It  is 
drawn  by  a  horse  or  horses,  or  propelled  by  steam. 

Mown  (mon),  p.  p.  &  a.  Cut  down  by  mowing,  as 
grass ;  deprived  of  grass  by  mowing ;  as,  a  mown  field. 

Mow'yer  (mo'yer),  n.     A  mower.     [Obs.J 


Mox'a  (moks'a),  n.  [A  corruption  of  Japan,  mogusa 
(pronounced  mongsa),  ah  escharotic  made  from  the  plant 
yomogi:  cf.  F.  moxa.']  1.  (Med.)  A  soft  woolly  mass 
prepared  from  the  young  leaves  of  Artemisia  Chinensis, 
and  used  as  a  cautery  by  burnmg  it  on  the  skin ;  hence, 
any  substance  used  in  a  like  manner,  as  cotton  impreg- 
nated with  niter,  amadou. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant  from  which  this  substance  is  ob- 
tained, esp.  Artemisia  Chinensis,  and  A.  3Ioxa. 

II  Moy'a  (moi'a),  re.  Mud  poured  out  from  volcanoes 
during  eruptions ;  —  so  called  in  South  America. 

Moyle  (moil),  re.  &  v.    See  Moil,  and  Moile. 

Moz'a-rab  (mSz'a-rab),  Moz'a-rab'ic  (ra8z'a-rSb1k). 
Same  as  Mdzaeab,  Muzarabio. 

Mo-zet'ta  (mo-zet'ta),  )  re.    [It.  mozzetta :  cf.  F. 

Moz-zet'ta  (It.  mot-sat'ta),  (  mosette.  Cf.  Amice  a 
hood  or  cape.]  (Eccl.)  A  cape,  with  a  small  hood;  — 
worn  by  the  pope  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  (mis'ter).  The  customary  abbreviation  of  3fister 
in  writing  and  printing.     See  Master,  4. 

Mrs.  (mis'sls ;  277).  The  customary  abbreviation  of 
Mistress  when  used  as  a  title  of  courtesy,  in  writing  and 
printing. 

Mu-oam'lde  (mfi-kSmTd  or  -id),  re.  [Muc'ic  -j-  amide.1 
(Chem.)  The  acid  amide  of  mucic  acid,  obtained  as  a 
white  crystalline  substance. 

Mu'cate  (mii'kat),  re.     (Chem.)  A  salt  of  mucic  acid. 

Muce  (mus),  re.     See  Muse,  and  Muset. 

Mu-ce'dln  (mij-se'din),  re.  [From  Mucus.]  (Bot. 
Chem.)  A  yellowish  white,  amorphous,  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance found  in  wheat,  rye,  etc.,  and  resembling  gluten ; 

—  formerly  called  also  mucin. 

Much  (much),  a.  [Compar.  &  superl.  wanting,  but 
supplied  by  Moke  (mor),  and  Most  (most),  from  another 
root.]  [OE.  moche,  muche,  miche,  prob.  the  same  as 
mochel,  muchel,  michel,  mikel,  fr.  AS.  micel,  mycel;  cf. 
Gr.  ^le'yat,  fem.  fjifyaKr),  great,  and  Icel.  mjok,  adv.,  much. 
V103.  See  Mickle.]  1.  Great  in  quantity ;  long  in  du- 
ration ;  as,  much  rain  has  fallen ;  much  time. 

Thou  Shalt  carry  much  seed  out  into  the  field,  and  shalt  gather 
but  little  in.  Deut.  xxviii.  38. 

2.  Many  in  number.     [Archaic'] 

Edom  came  out  against  him  with  much  people.    Num.  xx.  20. 

3.  High  in  rank  or  position.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
Much,  re.    1.  A  great  quantity ;  a  great  deal ;  also,  an 

indefinite  quantity ;  as,  you  have  as  much  as  I. 

He  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over.    Ex.  xvi.  18. 

tS^^Much  in  this  sense  can  be  regarded  as  an  adjective 
qualifying  a  word  unexpressed,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
modified  by  as,  so,  too,  very. 

2.  A  thing  uncommon,  wonderful,  or  noticeable ;  some- 
thing considerable. 

And  [he]  thought  not  mttch  to  clothe  his  enemies.    Milton. 

To  make  much  of,  to  treat  as  something  of  especial  valu* 
or  worth. 

Much,  adv.    [Cf.  Icel.  mjok.    See  Much,  a.]    To  a 
great  degree  or  extent ;  greatly ;  abundantly ;  far ,  near- 
ly.    "  ilfacA  suffering  heroes. "  Rope. 
Thou  art  much  mightier  than  we.    Gen.  xxvi.  16. 

Excellent  speech  becometh  not  a  fool,  much  less  do  lying  lip* 

a  prince.  Prov.  xvii.  7, 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 

Life  much.  Milton. 

All  left  the  world  much  as  they  found  it.     Sir  W.  Temple. 

Much'el  (-E1),  a.  [V103.  See  Mickle.]  Much.  [Obs.] 

Much'ness,  re.  Greatness  ;  extent.     [Obs.  or  Colloq.] 
The  quantity  and  muchness  of  time  which  it  fllcheth. 

W.  Whately. 

Much  of  a  muchnesB,  much  the  same.  [Colloq.]  "Men's 
men ;  gentle  or  simple,  they  're  much  of  a  muchness." 

G.  Eliot. 

Much'What'  (-hwof),  adv.  Nearly ;  almost ;  much. 
[Obs.]    "i)/McAu)Aa<  after  the  same  manner."    Glanvill. 

Mu'cic  (mu'sTk),  a.  [L.  mucus  mucus ;  cf.  F.  mv/- 
cique.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  gums 
and  mucilaginous  substances;  specif.,  denoting  an  acid 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  gums,  dulcite,  etc.,  as  a 
white  crystalline  substance  isomeric  with  saccharic  acid. 

Mu'cid  (mii'sid),  a.  [L.  mucidus,  fr.  L.  mucus  mu- 
cus. See  Mucus,  and  cf.  Moist.]  Musty  ;  moldy ;  slimy ; 
mucous. .—  Mu'cld-ness,  re. 

Mu-cil'ic  (mti-slf'ik),  a.  [Mucus  -f  L.  -ficare  (in 
comp.)  to  make.  See -py.]  1.  (Med.)  Inducing  or  stim- 
ulating the  secretion  of  mucus ;  blennogenous. 

2.  (Physiol.)  Secreting  mucus. 

Mu'ol-form  (mu'sI-fSrm),  a.  [Mucus  -\-  -form.] 
(Physiol.)  Resembling  mucus;  having  the  character  or 
appearance  of  mucus. 

Mu'oi-gen  (-jSn),  re.  [Mucm  +  -gen.]  (Physiol.)  A 
substance  which  is  formed  in  mucous  epithelial  cells,  and 
gives  rise  to  mucin. 

Mu-oig'e-nous  (mii-sTj'e-niis),  a.  (Physiol.)  Con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  mucin ;  resembling  mucin. 

The  mucjgenous  basis  is  manufactured  at  the  expense  of  the 
ordinary  protoplasm  of  the  cell.  Foster. 

Mu'cl-lage  (mu'sl-laj ;  48),  re.  [F.,  fromL.  mucilago 
a  musty  juice,  fr.  mucus  mucus,  slime.    See  Mucus.] 

1.  (Bot.  Chem.)  A  gummy  or  gelatinous  substance  pro- 
duced in  certain  plants  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  cell 
wall,  as  in  the  seeds  of  quinces,  of  flax,  etc. 

2.  An  aqueous  solution  of  gum,  or  of  substances  allied 
to  it;  as,  medicmal  mueilage;  mucilage  for  fastening 
envelopes. 

Mu'ol-lag'l-nous  (mu'si-15j'T-nus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  7nuci- 
lagineux.  See  Mucilage.]  1.  Partaking  of  the  nature 
of,  or  resembling,  mucUage ;  moist,  soft,  and  viscid ; 
slimy ;  ropy ;  as,  a  mucilaginous  liquid. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  secreting,  mucilage ;  as,  the 
mucilaginous  glands. 

3.  Soluble  in  water,  but  not  Di  alcohol ;  yielding  mu- 
cilage ;  as,  mucilaginous  gums  or  plants. 

—  Mu'ci-lag'1-nous-ness,  n. 
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Bln'ota  (mu'sTn),  n.  [From  Mucus.]  1.  {Bot.  Chem.) 
See  MuCEDiH.     [06«.] 

2.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  An  albuminoid  substance  which 
5S  contained  in  mucus,  and  gives  to  the  latter  secretion  its 
peculiar  ropy  character.  It  is  found  in  all  the  secretions 
from  mucous  glands,  and  also  between  the  fibers  of  con- 
nective tissue,  as  in  tendons.     See  Illust.  of  Deuilune. 

niu-Oin'O-gMI  (mS-sTn'o-jSn),  n.  \_Mucin  +  -ffen.] 
{Physiol.)  Bame  as  MowsEN. 

IHu-eip'a-rOHS  (mS-sip'a-rus),  a.  [Mucus  -\-  L.  pa- 
rere  to  produce.]  {Physiol.)  Secreting,  or  producing, 
mucus  or  mucin. 

Mu'cl-VOre  (mu'sT-vor),  n.  [L.  mucus  slime,  mucus 
-j-  vorare  to  devour.]  {Zo'dl.)  An  insect  which  feeds  on 
mucus,  or  the  sap  of  plants,  as  certain  Diptera,  of  the 
tribe  Mucivora. 

Muck  (milk),  abbreviation  of  Amuck. 

To  ran  a  muck.    See  Amuce. 

Muck,  n.  [Icel.  myki;  akin  to  Dan.  mog.  Cf.  Mid- 
den.]    1.  Dung  in  a  moist  state  ;  manure.  Bacon. 

2.  Vegetable  mold  mixed  with  earth,  as  found  in  low, 
damp  places  and  swamps. 

3.  Anything  filthy  or  vile.  Spenser. 

4.  Money  ;  —  in  contempt. 

The  fatal  muck  we  quarreled  for.        Beau.  8r  Fl. 

Muck  bar,  bar  iron  which  has  been  through  the  rolls 
only  once.  —  Muck  Iron,  crude  puddled  iron  ready  for  the 
squeezer  or  rollers.    Knight. 

Muck,  a.  Like  muck  ;  mucky ;  also,  used  in  collect- 
ing or  distributing  muck  ;  as,  a  muck  fork. 

Muck,  V.  t.    To  manure  with  muck. 

Muck'en-der  (muk'Sn-der),  n.  [Sp.  mocador.  Cf. 
MoKADOUR.]  A  handkerchief.  [06i.]  [Written  also 
muckinder,  muckiter,  mockadour.'] 

Muck'er  (-er),  n.  A  term  of  reproach  for  a  low  or 
vulgar  person.     iSlang"] 

Muck'er,  v.  t.  To  scrape  together,  as  money,  by 
mean  labor  or  shifts.     [06s.]  Udall. 

Muck'er-er  (-erj,  ra.     A  miser ;  a  niggard.     [Ois.] 

Muck'1-ness  (-i-nSs),  n.    The  quality  of  being  mucky. 

Muc'kle  (mukTi'l),  a.    [See  Miokle.]    Much.    [OJi.] 

Muck'mid'den  (muk'mid'd'n),  n.  A  dunghill.  IScot.} 

Muck'sy  (-sy),  a.  Somewhat  mucky  ;  soft,  sticky, 
and  dirty  ;  muxy.     IProv.  Eng.J  E.  D.  Blackmore. 

Muck'worm'  (-wQrm'),  n.  1.  {Zool.)  A  larva  or  grub 
that  lives  in  muck  or  manure ;  —  applied  to  the  larvae  of 
the  tumbledung  and  allied  beetles. 

2.  One  who  scrapes  together  money  by  mean  labor  and 
devices;  a  miser.     "  Misers  are  TOMcA-worm*. "         Pope. 

Muck'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Filthy  with  muck;  miry;  as,  a 
m«cii/ road.     "  Mucky  Hth."  Spenser. 

2.  Vile,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  sordid.     [OJs.]       Spenser. 
Mucky  money  and  false  felicity.  Latimer, 

Mu'CO-cele  (mu'kS-sel),  n.  [Mucus  -\-  Gr.  k^At/  tu- 
mor.] {Med.)  An  enlargement  or  protrusion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  passages,  or  dropsy 
of  the  lachrymal  sac,  dependent  upon  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation of  the  latter.  Dunglison. 

Mu'cold  (mu'koid),  a.  [Mucus  -\-  -aid."]  Resembling 
mucus.  Dunglison. 

Mucoid  degeneration,  a  form  of  degeneration  in  which 
the  tissues  are  transformed  into  a  semisolid  substance 
resembling  mucus.  Quain. 

Mu'CO-nate  (muTio-nat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  mu- 
conic  acid. 

Mu-con'lc  (mii-kSn'ik),  a.  [ilfacic  +  itacoKic] 
{Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  organic 
acid,  obtained  indirectly  from  mucic  acid,  and  some- 
what resembling  itaconic  acid. 

Mu'CO-pu'ru-lent  (mu'ko-pu'ru-lent),  a.  [Mucus  -|- 
purulent.']  {Med.)  Having  the  character  or  appearance 
of  both  mucus  and  pus.  Dunglison. 

II  Mu'cor  (mu'kSr),  n.  [L.,  fr.  mucere  to  be  moldy  or 
musty.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  minute  fungi.  The  plants 
consist  of  slender  threads  with  terminal  globular  spo- 
rangia;  mold. 

Mu-COS'1-ty  (mii-kSs'I-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  mucous  or  slimy ;  mucousness. 

Mu'COUS  (mu'kus),  a.  [L.  mucosus.,  fr.  mucus  mu- 
cus.] 1.  Of,  pertainmg  to,  or  resembling,  mucus ;  slimy, 
ropy,  or  stringy,  and  lubricous ;  as,  a  mucous  substanct. 

2.  Secreting  a  slimy  or  mucigenous  substance ;  as,  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Mucous  membrane.  {Anal.)  See  under  Membrane.  — 
Mucous  patches  (Med.),  elevated  patches  found  in  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  anus,  usually  due 
to  syphilis.  —  Mucous  tlssne  (Anat.),  a  form  of  connective 
tissue  in  an  early  stage  of  development,  found  in  the  um- 
bilical cord  and  in  the  embryo,  and  also  in  certain  tumors 
called  myxomata. 

Mu'oous-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mu- 
cous ;  sliminess. 

II  Mu'cro  (mu'kro),  n.  [L.]  {Bot.  &  Zool.)  A  minute 
abrupt  point,  as  of  a  leaf ;  any  smaU,  sharp  point  or  proc- 
ess, terminating  a  larger  part  or  organ. 

Mu'cro-nate  (mii'kio-nat),  [ 

Mu'cro-na'ted  (-na'tgd),  )  "• 
[L.  mucronatus,  fr.  muero  a  sharp 
point:  cf.  F.  mucrone.']  Ending 
abruptly  in  a  sharp  point ;  abrupt- 
ly tipped  with  a  short  and  sharp 
point ;  as,  a  mucronate  leaf.  — 
Mu'cro-nate-ly,  adv. 
^Mu-cron'u-late     (mii-krSn'ii- 

lat),  a.     Having,  or  tipped  with,    Mucronate  Leaflets   of 
9.  small  point  or  points.  Felhea   mucronata,  a 

Mu'CU-Ient    (mu'kfi-lent),    a.       '''"d  of  lern. 
[L.  muculentus,  fr.  mucus.!    Slimy :  moist,  and  moder- 
ately viscous. 

Mu'cns  (mu'kiis),  n.  [L.  mucus, mucous  ;  cf.  mucere 
to  be  moldy  or  musty,  Gr.  jiiufa  mucus,  and  Skr.  muc  to 
release.    Cf.  Match  for  striking  fire.  Moist,  Mucilaoe.] 

1.  (Physiol.)  A  viscid  fluid  secreted  by  mucous  mem- 
branes, which  it  serves  to  moisten  and  protect.   It  covers 


the  lining  membranes  of  all  the  cavities  which  open  ex- 
ternally, such  as  those  of  the  mouth,  nose,  lungs,  intes- 
tinal canal,  urinary  passages,  etc. 

2.  {Physiol.)  Any  other  animal  fluid  of  a  viscid  qual- 
ity, as  the  synovial  fluid,  which  lubricates  the  cavities  of 
the  joints ;  —  improperly  so  used. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  gelatinous  or  slimy  substance  found  in 
certain  algae  and_other  plants. 

Mu'CUS-in  (mu'kus-in),  n.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  Mucin. 
[-B-] 

Mud  (mild),  n.  [Akin  to  LG.  mudde,  D.  modder,  6. 
moder  mold,  OSw.  modd  mud,  Svv.  modder  mother,  Dan. 
mudder  mud.  Cf.  Mother  a  scum  on  liquors.]  Earth 
aud  water  mixed  so  as  to  be  soft  and  adhesive. 

Mud  bass  (Zobl.),  a  fresh-water  fish  (Acantharchus  po- 
moiis)  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  It  produces  a  deep 
grunting  note.  —  Mud  bath,  an  immersion  of  the  body,  or 
some  part  of  it,  in  mud  charged  with  medicinal  agents, 
as  a  remedy  for  disease.  —  Mud  boat,  a  large  flatboat  used 
in  dredging.  —  Mud  cat.  See  Catfish.  —  Mud  cx&'a  (Zo'dl.), 
any  one  of  several  Ameri- 
can mariue  crabs  of  the  ge- 
nus Panopeus.  —  Mud  dab 
(Zo'dl.),  the  winter  flounder. 
See  Flounder,  and  Dab.  — 
Mud  dauber  (Zo'oL),  a  mud 
wiisp.  —  Mud  devU  (Zo'dl.), 
thehellbender.  —  Mad  drum 
(Steam  Boilers),  a  drum  be- 
neath a  boiler,  into  which 
sediment  and  mud  in  the 
water  can  settle  for  re- 
moval. —  Mud  eel  {Zo'dl.),  a 
long,  slender,  aquatic  am- 
phibian (Siren  lacertina), 
found  in  the  Southern  Unit- 
ed States.  It  has  persistent 
external  giUs  and  only  rt^  Mud  Crab  (Panopeus  depresses), 
anterior  pair  of  legs.    Gee  (dO 

Siren.  —  Mud  frog  (Zo'dl.),  ^ 

a  European  frog  (Pelobates  fuscus).  —  1/tai  hen.  (Zo'dl.) 
(a)  The  American  coot  (Fulica  Americana),  (b)  The  clap- 
per rail.  —  Mud  lark,  a  person  who  cleans  sewers,  or  delves 
in  mud.  [Slang.]  — tltai  mimiow  (Zo'dl.),  any  small  Amer- 
ican fresh-water  flsh  of  the  genus  Um'bra,  as  U.  limi.  The 
genus  is  allied  to  the  pickerels.— Mud  plug,  a  plug  for 
stopping  the  mudhole  of  a  boUer.  —  Mud  puppy  (Zo'dl.), 
the  menobranchus.  —  Mud  scow,  a  heavy  scow,  used  in 
dredging;  a  mud  boat.  [U.  <S.]  —  Mud  turtle,  Mud  tor- 
toise (Zo'oL),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  fresh-water 
tortoises  of  the  United  States.  —  Mud  wasp  (Zo'dl.),  any 
one  of  numerous  species  of  hymen- 
opterous  insects  belonging  to  Pe- 
pieus,  and  allied  genera,  which 
construct  groups  of  mud  cells,  at- 
tached, side  by  side,  to  stones  or 
to  the  woodwork  of  buildings,  etc. 
The  female  places  an  egg  in  each 
cell,  together  with  spiders  or  other 
insects,  paralyzed  by  a  sting,  to 
serve  as  food  for  the  larva.  Called 
also  mud  dauber. 

Mud,  V.  t.    1.  To  bury  in  mud. 
[i?.]  Shak. 

2.  To  make  muddy  or  turbid. 

Shak. 

II  Mu'dar  (mii'dar),  n.  [Hind,  madar.']  {Bot.)  Either 
one  of  two  asclepiadaceous  shrubs  {Calotropis  gigantea, 
and  C.  procera),  which  furnish  a  strong  and  valuable 
fiber.     The  acrid  milky  juice  is  used  medicinally. 

Mu'da-rin  (mu'da-ritn),  n.  {Chem.)  A  brown,  amor- 
phous, bitter  substance,  having  a  strong  emetic  action, 
extracted  from  the  root  of  the  mudar. 

Mud'di-ly  (mud'di-ly),  odti.  In  a  muddy  manner ;  tur- 
bidly ;  with  foul  mixture ;  cloudily ;  obscurely ;  confusedly. 

Mud'dl-ness,  n.  1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
muddy ;  turbidness  ;  foulness  caused  by  mud,  dirt,  or 
sediment ;  as,  the  muddiness  of  a  stream. 

2.  Obscurity  or  confusion,  as  in  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject ;  intellectual  dullness. 

Mud'dle   (mud'd'l),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Muddled 

(-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Muddling  (-dling).]     [From 

Mud.]     1.  To  make  turbid,  or  muddy,  as  water.     [Obs.l 

He  did  ill  to  muddle  the  water.         L'Estrange. 

2.  To  cloud  or  stupefy ;  to  render  stupid  with  liquor  ; 
to  intoxicate  partially. 

Epicurus  seems  to  have  had  his  brains  so  muddkd  and  con- 
founded, that  he  scarce  ever  kept  in  the  right  way.         Beniley. 
Often  drunk,  always  muddled.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  waste  or  misuse,  as  one  does  who  is  stupid  or 
intoxicated.     [iS.] 

They  muddle  it  [money]  away  without  method  or  object,  and 
without  having  anything  to  show  for  it.  Hazlitt. 

4.  To  mix  confusedly  ;  to  confuse  ;  to  make  a  mess 
of ;  as,  to  muddle  matters ;  also,  to  perplex  ;  to  mystify. 

F.  W.  Newman. 

Mud'dle,  V.  i.     1.  To  dabble  in  mud.     [Obs.]    Sivift. 

2.  To  think  and  act  in  a  confused,  aimless  way. 

Mud'dle,  n.  A  state  of  being  turbid  or  confused  ; 
hence,  intellectual  cloudiness  or  dullness. 

"We  both  grub  on  in  a  muddle.  Dickers, 

Mud'dle-head'  (-hed'),  «■  A  stupid  person.  [Collog.J 
C.  Reade.  —  Mud'dle-head'ed,  a.    [Colloq.l    Dickens. 

Mud'dler  (-dler),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  muddles. 

Mud'dy  (-dj),  a.  [Compar.  Muddier  (-di-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Muddiest.]  1.  Abounding  in  mud  ;  besmeared  or 
dashed  with  mud  ;  as,  a  muddy  road  or  path ;  muddy  boots. 

2.  Turbid  witli  mud  ;  as,  muddy  water. 

3.  Consisting  of  mud  or  eartli ;  gross  ;  impure. 

Tliis  mudfli/  vcsttire  of  decay.  Shak. 

4.  Confused,  as  if  turbid  with  nuid  ;  cloudy  in  mind ; 
dull;  stupid;  also,  immethodical;  iiicoherent;  vague. 

Cold  hearts  and  muddti  understandings.  Burke. 

Dost  think  I  am  so  miiddij,  so  unaettk'd  ?  Shak. 

B.  Not  clear  or  bright.  Swift. 

Mud'dy,  V.  t.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Muddied  (-did) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Muddying  (-dT-Tng).]    1.  To  soil  with  mud  ;  to 

dirty  ;  to  render  turbid. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  cloud  ;  to  make  dull  or  heavy.  Grew. 


Nest  of  Mud  Wasp. 


Mnd'dy-head'ed  (mud'd^-h6d'Sd),  a.    Dull ;  stupid. 

Mud'dy-met'tled  (-mef  t'ld),  a.  Dull-spirited.  Shak. 

Mud'flsh'  (-tish'),«.  {Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  European  loach. 
(J)  The  bowfm.  (c)  The  South  American  lepidosiren, 
and  the  allied  African  species  {Protopterus  annectens). 
See  Lepidosiren.     {d)  The  mud  minnow. 

Mud'hole'  (-hoi'),  «•  X.  A  hole,  or  hsUow  place,  con- 
taining mud,  as  in  a  road. 

2.  {Steam  Boilers)  A  hole  near  the  bottom,  tIirou$;b 
which  the  sediment  is  withdrawn. 

Mu'dir  (moo'der),  n.    Same  as  Moodir. 

Mud'sill'  (miid'sil'),  n.  The  lowest  sill  of  a  structure, 
usually  embedded  in  the  soil ;  the  lowest  timber  of  a 
house  ;  also,  that  sill  or  timber  of  a  bridge  which  is  laid 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water.     See  Sill. 

Mud'suck'er  (-sfik'er),  n.    {Zo'dl.)  A  woodcock. 

Mud'wall'  (-waV),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  The  European  bee- 
eater.     See  Bee-eater.     [Written  also  modwall.'] 

Mud'wort'  (-wflrf),  n.  {Bot.)  A  small  lierbaceous 
plant  growing  on  muddy  shores  {Limosella  aquatica). 

Mue  (mu),  V.  i.     To  mew  ;  to  molt.     [Obs."]    Quarles. 

Mu-ez'zin  (mfi-ez'zin),  n.  [Ar.]  A  Mohammedan 
crier  of  the  hour  of  prayer.  [Written  also  mouezzin, 
mueddin,  and  muwazzin.J 

Muff  (muf),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  muff,  D.  mof,  G.,  Dan.,  & 
Sw.  muff,  F.  moufle  mitten,  LL.  muffula,  MHG.  mouwe 
sleeve,  D.  mouw,  and  E.  muffle,  v.]  1.  A  soft  cover  of 
cylindrical  form,  usually  of  fur,  worn  by  women  to  shield 
the  hands  from  cold. 

2.  {Mech.)  A  short  hollow  cylinder  surrounding  an 
object,  as  a  pipe. 

3.  {Glass  Manuf.)  A  blown  cylinder  of  glass  which 
is  afterward  flattened  out  to  make  a  sheet. 

4.  [Perhaps  a  different  word ;  cf.  Prov.  E.  maffle  to 
stammer.]  A  stupid  fellow;  a  poor-spirited  person. 
[Colloq.'\     "  A.  muff  ot  a  curate."  Thackeray. 

5.  [See  4.]  {Baseball)  A  failure  to  hold  a  ball  when 
once  in  the  hands. 

6.  {Zo'dl.)  The  whitethroat.    [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Muff,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Muffed  (muft) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Muffing.]  To  handle  awkwardly  ;  to  fumble ;  to 
fail  to  hold,  as  a  ball,  in  catching  it. 

Muf'fe-tee'  (muffe-te'),  n.  A  smaU  muff  worn  over 
the  wrist.     [Prov.  Eng.']  HalUwell. 

Muf'fin  (miif'f  in),  n.  [From  Muff.]  A  light,  spongy, 
cylindrical  cake,  used  for  breakfast  and  tea. 

Muf'fln-eer'  (-er'),  n.   A  dish  for  keeping  muffins  hot. 

Muff'lsh  (muf'ish),  a.  [See  Muff,  4  &  5.]  Stupid ; 
awkward.     [Colloq.] 

Muffle  (muf'f'l),  n.  The  bare  end  of  the  nose  be- 
tween the  nostrils ;  —  used  esp.  of  ruminants. 

Muf'fle,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Muffled  (-fid) ;  p,  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Muffling  (-fling).]     [Cf.  F.  moufle  a  mitten,  LL. 

muffula,  OD.  moffel  a  muff.     See  Muff.]     1.  To  ^vrap 

up  in  something  that  conceals  or  protects ;  to  wrap,  as 

the  face  and  neck,  in  thick  and  disguising  folds ;  htoce, 

to  conceal  or  cover  the  face  of ;  to  envelop ;  to  inclose; 

—  often  with  up.  South, 

The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garment.     Addison, 

He  muffled  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes.     Dryden. 

Muffled  up  in  darkness  and  superstition.    Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  prevent  seeing,  or  hearing,  or  speaking,  by  wraps 
boimd  about  the  head  ;  to  blindfold ;  to  deafen. 

3.  To  wrap  with  something  that  dulls  or  deadens  the 
sound  of;  as,  to  muffle  the  strings  of  a  drum,  or  that 
part  of  an  oar  which  rests  in  the  rowlock. 

Muf'fle,  V.  i.  [Cf.  E.  maffle,  mumble,  D.  moffelen.'^ 
To  speak  indistinctly,  or  without  clear  articulation. 

Muf'fle,  n.  [F.  moufle,  prop.,  a  mitten,  from  the  re- 
semblance in  shape.  See  Muffle,  v.  t.,  Muff.]  1.  Any- 
thing with  which  another  thing,  as  an  oar  or  drum,  is 
muffled ;  also,  a  boxing  glove  ;  a  muff. 

2.  {Metal.)  An  earthenware  compartment  or  oven, 
often  shaped  like  a  lialf  cylinder,  used  in  furnaces  to  pro- 
tect objects  heated  from  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  as 
in  scorification  of  ores,  cupellation  of  ore  buttons,  etc. 

3.  {Ceramics)  A  small  oven  for  baking  aud  fixing  the 
colors  of  painted  or  printed  pottery,  without  exposing 
the  pottery  to  the  flames  of  the  furnace  or  kiln. 

4.  A  pulley  block  containing  several  sheaves,  knight, 
MlU'fler  (-fler),  n,     1.    Anything  used  in  muffling; 

esp.,  a  scarf  for  protecting  the  head  and  neck  in  cold 
weather ;  a  tippet. 
Fortune  is  painted  blind,  with  a  muffler  afore  her  eyes.    Shak. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  cushion  for  terminating  or  softening  a 
note  made  by  a  stringed  instrument  with  a  keyboard. 

3.  A  kind  of  mitten  or  boxing  glove,  esp.  when  stuffed. 

4.  One  who  muffles. 

Muf'lon  (muf'lSn),  n.    {Zo'dl.)  See  Mouflon. 

Mui'tl  (mufti),  71.;  pi.  Muftis  (-tiz).  [Ar.  mu/fi.j 
An  official  expounder  of  Mohammedan  law. 

Muf'ti,  n.  Citizen's  dress  when  worn  by  a  naval  or 
military  officer ;  —  a  term  derived  from  the  British  serv- 
ice in  India.     [CoUoq.  Eng."] 

Mug  (mug),  n.     [Cf.  Ir.  mvgan  a  mug,  viucog  a  cup.] 

1.  A  kind  of  eartlien  or  metal  drinking  cup,  with  a 
handle,  —  usually  cylindrical  and  without  a  lip. 

2.  The  face  or  mouth.     [Shmp'}  Thackeray. 
Mug'gard  (mug'gerd),  <7.      [Cf.  G.  mucker  a   sulky 

person,  muckisch  sullen,  peevish,  mucken  to  mutter, 
grumble.]     Sullen ;  displeased.     [0J«.] 

Mug'get  (-gSt),  n.  The  small  entrails  of  a  calf  or  a  hog, 

Mug'gi-ness  (-gT-ngs),  n.  The  condition  or  quality 
of  being  muggy. 

Mug'glsh  (-gish),  a.    See  Muggy. 

Mug'gle-tO'nl-an  (mfig/g'l-to'nT-on),  n.  {Eccl.  Hitt.) 
One  of  an  extinct  sect,  named  after  Ludovio  Miigglelon, 
an  English  journeymau  tailor,  who  (about  1057)  cinimea 
to  bo  inspired.  Eadie. 

Mug'gy  (nitlg'gy),  a.  [Compar.  Muggieb  (-gT-er) ; 
super/.  Muggiest.]  [Cf.  Icel.  mugga  mist,  luugginess. 
Cf .  4tli  Mold.]  1.  Moist ;  damp ;  moldy ;  as,  mnggy  8tr."»w. 

2.  Warm,  damp,  and  close  ;  as,  muggy  ivir,  weather. 


Cse,    unite,   mde,   full,   tip,    iim ;    pity,     food,    fd'ot ;    out,   oil;      chair;    go;    sing.   Ink;    tlien,    thin;    boN ;    zh  =  x  in  azure. 


Black  Mulberrv  (M. 
nigra)  ;  Leaf  and 
Fruit.    Reduced. 


MUGHOUSE 

Hng'honBe'  (mtig'hous'),  n.  An  alehouse ;  a  pothouse. 

Tickell. 

Mu'gl-en-cy  (mu'jl-en-sy),  n.     A  bellowing.     \_Obs.'] 

nin'gl-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  mugiens,  p.  pr.  of  mugire  to 
bellow.]     Lowing ;  bellowing.     \_Obs.']      Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Mu'gll  (miJ'jil),  n.  [L.,  a  sort  of  fish.]  {Zodl.)  A 
genus  of  fishes  including  the  gray  mullets.    See  Mullet. 

Mu'gi-Iold  (mu'jT-loid),  a.  (Zo'61.)  Like  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  genus  MugU,  or  family  Mugilidse, 

Mug'weed'  (miig'wed'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  slender  Euro- 
pean weed  {Galium  Cruciata) ;  —  called  also  crossweed. 

Mug'wort'  (-wQrf),  n.  [AS.  mucgwyrt.  Cf .  Midoe.] 
(Bot. )  A  somewhat  aromatic  composite  weed  {Artemisia 
vulgaris),  a.t  one  time  used  medicinally; — called  also 
motherwort. 

Mug'WUmp'  (-wtimp'),  n.  [Cf.  Algonquin  mugquomp 
a  chief.]  A  bolter  from  the  Republican  party  in  the  na- 
tional election  of  1884 ;  an  Independent.  [Political  Cant, 
U.S.-] 

Mug'wump'er-y  (-er-Jf),    )  n.     The  acts  and  views 

Mug'wump-lsm  (-Tz'm),  )  of  the  mugwumps.  [Po- 
litical Cant,  U.  S.] 

Mu -ham'mad-an  (mu-h5m'mad-an),  la.  &  n.     Mo- 

Mu-ham'nied-ail   (mu-hSm'm6d-an),  )      hammedan. 

niu-bam^mad-an-isin  (-Iz'm),  n.    Mohammedanism. 

IHuIt  (mur),  re.     A  moor.     {Scot.]  Lockhart. 

II  Mu-la'da  (mu-la'da),  re.  [Sp.  Amer.,  fr.  Sp.  mulo, 
mula,  a  mule.]    A  drove  of  mules.     [Southwest.  U.  S.] 

Mu-lat'tO  (mu-lSt'to),  n.  ; pi,  Mulattoes  (-toz).  [Sp. 
&  Pg.  -mulato,  masc,  mulata,  fem.,  of  a  mixed  breed,  fr. 
mulo  mule,  L.  mulus.  See  Mule.]  The  offspring  of  a 
negress  by  a  white  man,  or  of  a  white  woman  by  a  negro, 

—  usually  of  a  brownish  yellow  complexion. 
Mu-lat'tress,  n.    A  female  mulatto.        G.  W.  Cable. 
Mul'ber-ry  (mul'b§r-ry),  re.  /  pi.  Mijlbebbies  (-rlz). 

[OE.  moolbery,  murberie,  AS.  mur- 
berie,  where  the  first  part  is  fr.  L.  mo- 
rum  mulberry  j  cf.  Gr.  ij.u>pov,  ij.6pov. 
Cf.  Murrey,  Sycamore.]  1.  {Bot.) 
The  berry  or  fruit  of  any  tree  of  the 
genus  Morus ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 
See  MoRUs. 

2.  A  dark  purple  color,  like  the  hue 
of  a  black  mulberry. 

Mulberry  mass.  (Biol.)  See  Morula. 

—  Paper  mulberry,  a  tree  (Broussonetai 
vapyrifera),  related  to  the  true  mul- 
Derry,  used  in  Polynesia  for  making 
tapa  cloth  by  macerating  and  pound- 
ing the  inner  bark,  and  m  China  and 
Japan  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
It  IS  sometimes  seen  as  a  shade  tree  in  America. 

MullJer-ry-faced'  (-fast'),  a.  Having  a  face  of  a 
mulberry  color,  or  blotched  as  if  with  mulberry  stains. 

mulch  (mulch),  n.  [Cf.  mull  dirt,  also  Prov.  G. 
mulsch,  molsch,  rotten,  soft,  mellow,  as  fruit.]  Half- 
rotten  straw,  or  any  like  substance  strewn  on  the  ground, 
as  over  the  roots  of  plants,  to  protect  from  heat,  drought, 
etc. ,  and  to  preserve  moisture. 

Mulch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mulched  (mulcht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Mulohinq.]    To  cover  or  dress  with  mulch. 

Mulct  (mSlkt),  re.  [L.  mulcta,  multa.']  1.  A  fine  or 
penalty,  esp.  a  pecuniary  punishment  or  penalty. 

2.  A  blemish  or  defect.     [Obs.] 

Syn.  — Amercement ;  forfeit;  forfeiture;  penalty. 

Mulct,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Mulcted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Mulcting.]  [L.  mulctare,  multare.']  X.  To  punish  for 
an  offense  or  misdemeanor  by  imposing  a  fine  or  forfei- 
ture, esp.  a  pecuniary  fine ;  to  fine. 

2.  Hence,  to  deprive  of  ;  to  withhold  from  by  way  of 
punishment  or  discipline.     [05j.] 

Mulc'ta-ry  (miilk'ta-ry),  1  a.    Imposing  a  pecu- 

MulC'tU-a-ry  (-tfi-a-ry  ;  135),  J      niary  penalty ;  con- 
sisting of,  or  paid  as,  a  fine. 
Fines,  or  some  known  mulctuary  punishments.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Mule  (mill),  re.  [F.,  a  she-mule,  L.  mula,  fem.  of  mu/- 
lus  ;  cf .  Gr.  ihukAos,  ,^ux^°5-  *^f ■  AS.  mul,  fr.  L.  mulus. 
Cf.  Mulatto.]  1.  {Zodl.)  A  hybrid  animal ;  specifically, 
one  generated  between  an  ass  and  a  mare,  sometimes  be- 
tween a  horse  and  a  she-ass.     See  Hinny. 

^ff^  Mules  are  much  used  as  draught  animals.  They 
are  hardy,  and  proverbial  for  stubbornness. 

2.  {Bot. )  A  plant  or  vegetable  produced  by  impregna- 
ting the  pistil  of  one  species  with  the  pollen  or  fecunda- 
ting dust  of  another ;  —  called  also  hybrid. 

3.  A  very  stubborn  person. 

4.  A  machine,  used  in  factories,  for  spinning  cotton, 
wool,  etc.,  into  yam  or  thread  and  winding  it  into  cops ; 

—  called  aiso  Jenny  and  mule-jenny. 

Male  armadillo  (Zodl.),  a  long-eared  armadillo  (Tatusia 
hybrida),  native  of  Buenos  Ayres  ;  — called  also  mulita. 
See  niust.  under  Armadillo.  —  Mule  deer  (Zodl.),  a  large 
deer  ( Cervus,  or  Cariacus,  macrotis)  of  the  Western  Unit- 
ed States.  The  name  refers  to  its  long  ears.  —  Mule  pulley 
(Mach.),  an  idle  pulley  for  guiding  a  belt  which  trans- 
mits motion  between  shafts  that  are  not  parallel.  —  Mule 
twlBt,  cotton  yarn  in  cops,  as  spun  on  a  mule  ;  —  in  dis- 
tinction from  yarn  spun  on  a  throstle  frame. 

Mule'-Jen'ny  £-jen'ny),  re.    See  Mule,  4. 

Mu'le-teer'  (mu'le-ter'),  n.  [F.  muletier,  fr.  mulct  a 
mule,  dim.  fr.  L.  mulus.']     One  who  drives  mules. 

Mule'wort'  (mul'wQrf),  n.  {Bot.)  A  fern  of  the  ge- 
nus Hemionitis. 

Mu'ley  (mu'ly),  re.  (Sawmills)  A  stiff,  long  saw, 
guided  at  the  ends  but  not  stretched  in  a  gate. 

Muley  aile  (Railroad),  a  car  axle  without  coUars  at  the 
outer  ends  of  the  journals.  Forney. 

Mul'ey  (m651'y),  re.    See  Mullet. 

Mu'11-eb'ri-ty  (mii'li-gb'ri-ty),  re.  [L.  muliebritas, 
fr.  muliebris  belonging  to  a  woman,  fr.  mufier  a  woman.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  a  woman  or  of  possessing  full 
womanly  powers ;  womanhood  ;  —  correlative  of  virility. 

2.  Hence :  Effeminacy ;  softness. 
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11  Mn11-er  (mu1t-er),  re.  [L.,  a  woman.]  1.  A  woman. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  Lawful  issue  born  in  wedlock,  in  dis- 
tinction from  an  elder  brother  born  of  the  same  parents 
before  their  marriage  ;  a  lawful  son.  (ft)  {Civ.  Law)  A 
woman ;  a  wife  ;  a  mother.  Blount.    Cowell. 

Mu'11-er-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  or  condition  of  a 
mulier;  in  wedlock;  legitimately.     [Obs.] 

MuTl-er-OSC  (-os'),  a.  [L.  muUerosus.]  Fond  of 
women,     [if.]  Charles  Reade. 

Mu'U-er-OS'1-ty  (-os'i-ty),  re.  [L.  mulierositas.]  A 
fondness  for  women.     [R.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Mu11-er-ty  (-ty),  re.  (Law)  Condition  of  being  a  mu- 
lier ;  position  of  one  born  in  lawful  wedlock. 

Mul'ish  (miil'ish),  a.  Like  a  mule ;  sullen ;  stub- 
bom.  —  Mui'ish-ly,  adv.  —  Mnl'lsh-ness,  re. 

Mull  (mul),  re.  [Perh.  contr.  fr.  mossul.  See  Muslin.] 
A  thin,  soft  kind  of  muslin. 

Mull,  re.  [Icel.  mUli  a  snout,  muzzle,  projecting  crag  ; 
or  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  meall  a  heap  of  earth,  a  mound,  a  hiU 
or  eminence,  W.  moel.  Cf.  Mouth.]  1.  A  promon- 
tory ;  as,  the  Mull  of  Cantyre.     [Scot.] 

2.  A  snuffbox  made  of  the  small  end  of  a  horn. 

Mull,  re.  [Prob.  akin  to  mold.  V108.  See  Mold.] 
Dirt ;  rubbish.     [Ofti.]  Gower. 

Mull,  V.  t.  [OE.  mullen.  See  2d  Muller.]  To  powder ; 
to  pulverize.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Mull,  V.  i.  To  work  (over)  mentally  ;  to  cogitate  ;  to 
ruminate ;  —  usually  with  over  ;  as,  to  mull  over  a  thought 
or  a  problem.     [Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Mull,  n.  Au  inferior  kind  of  madder  prepared  from 
the  smaller  roots  or  the  peelings  and  refuse  of  the  larger. 

Mull,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mulled  (muld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Mollino.]  [From  mulled,  for  mold,  taken  as  a 
p.  p.  ;  OE.  moW-ale  funeral  ale  or  banquet.  See  Mold 
soil.]  1.  To  heat,  sweeten,  and  enrich  with  spices;  as, 
to  mull  wine. 

New  cider,  mulled  with  ginger  warm.  Gay. 

2.  To  dispirit  or  deaden  ;  to  dull  or  blunt.  Shak. 

II  Mul'la  (mool'la),  re.     Same  as  Mollah. 

Mul'la-ga-taWny  (miil'la-ga-ta'ny),  re.  [Tamil  mila- 
gu-tannlr  pepper  water.]     An  East  Indian  curry  soup. 

Mullah  (mool'la),  re.     See  Mollah. 

Mullar  (miil'ler),  n.  A  die,  cut  in  intaglio,  for  stamp- 
ing an  ornament  in  relief,  as  upon  metal. 

Mul'leln  (miillin),  re.  [OE.  moleyn,  AS.  molegn.] 
(Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Verbascum.  They  are  tall 
herbs  having  coarse  leaves,  and  large  flowers  in  dense 
spikes.  The  common  species,  with  densely  woolly  leaves, 
is  Verbascum  Thapsus. 

Moth  mullein.  See  under  Moth.  —  Mullein  foxglove,  an 
American  herb  (Seymeria  macrophylla)  with  coarse  leaves 
and  yellow  tubular  flowers  with  a  spreading  border.  — 
Petty  mullein,  the  cowslip.    Dr.  Prior. 

Mullen  (-ISn),  re.     (Po<.)  See  Mullein. 

Mull'er  (mul'er),  re      '      " 
mulls. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  wine,  etc.,  is  mulled  over  a  fire. 

Mull'er,  re.  [OE.  mullen  to  pulverize,  bruise ;  cf .  Icel. 
mylja  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  mold  soil.  See  Mold  soil,  and  cf . 
Mull  dirt.]  A  stone  or  thick  lump  of  glass,  or  kind  of 
pestle,  flat  at  the  bottom,  used  for  grinding  pigments  or 
drugs,  etc.,  upon  a  slab  of  similar  material. 

Mul-le'rl-an  (mul-le'rt-an),  a.  (Anat.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  discovered  by,  Johannes  Muller. 

Miillerlan  ducts  (Anat.),  a  pair  of  embryonic  ducts 
which  give  rise  to  the  genital  passages  in  the  female, 
but  disappear  in  the  male.  —  Miillerian  fibers  (Anat.),  the 
sustentacular  or  connective-tissue  fibers  which  form  the 
framework  of  the  retina. 

Mul'let  (miSl'lSt),  re.  [OE.  molet,  mulet,  F.  mulet,  fr. 
L.  mullus.]  1.  (Zodl.)  Any  one  of  numerous  fishes  of 
the  genus  Mugil ;  —  called  also  gray  mullets.  They  are 
found  on  the  coasts  of  both  continents,  and  are  highly 
esteemed  as  food.  Among  the  most  valuable  species  are 
Mugil  capita  of  Europe,  and  M.  cephalus  which  occurs 
both  on  the  European 
and  American  coasts. 


1.    One   who,   or  that  which. 


Gray  Mullet  (Mugil  cephalus). 
2.  (Z'dol.)  Any  species  of  the  genus  Mullus,  or  family 
Mullidx  ;  called  also  red  mullet,  and  surmullet,  esp.  the 
plain  surmullet  (Mullus  barbatus),  and  the  striped  sur- 
mullet (M.  surmulletus)  of  Southern  Europe.  The  for- 
mer is  the  mullet  of  the  Romans.  It  is  noted  for  the 
brilliancy  of 
its  colors.  See 
SUBMULLET. 


Red  Mullet  (Mullus  barbatus). 

French  mullet.    See  Ladyfish  (a). 

Mullet,  re.  [F.  molette.]  (Her.)  A  star,  usually  five 
pointed  and  pierced  ;  —  when  used  as  a  difference  it  indi- 
cates the  third  Son. 

Mullet,  re.  [Cf.  F.  molet  a  sort  of  pinchers.]  Small 
pinchers  for  curling  the  hair.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Mulley  (mdSllJr),  Moolley,  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  maolag  a 
hornless  cow,  muol  bald,  hornless,  blunt.]  1.  A  mulley 
or  polled  animal.     [TT.  S.] 

2.  A  cow.     [Prov.  Eng.  ;  U.  S.,  a,  child's  word.] 

Leave  milking  and  dry  up  old  mulley,  thy  cow.    Tusser. 


aa  a  a  MuUions ; 
bbb  Transom. 


Mulley  (mool'ly),  Moolley,  a.  Destitute  of  horns, 
although  belonging  to  a  species  of  animals  most  of  which 
have  horns  ;  hornless ;  polled  ;  as,  mulley  caXtle ;  a  mul- 
ley (or  inoolley)  cow.     [U.  S.]     [Written  also  ?H«?e!/.] 

Mul'U-ga-taw'ny  (mul'lT-ga-ta'ny),  re.      See  Mulla- 

GATAWNY. 

Mul'li-grubS  (mul'll-grubz),  re.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  7)mll 
to  squeeze,  pull  about,  mulling  numb  or  dull.]  X.  A 
griping  of  the  intestines  ;  colic.     [Slang] 

Whose  dog  lies  sick  of  the  iiiuUiyrubs  f    Beau,  l,-  Ft. 

2.  Hence,  suUenness  ;  the  sulks.     [Slang] 

Muiain-gong  (miil'lTn-gong),  n.  (Zodl.)  See  Duck 
mole,  under  Duck.     [Written  also  molUngong.] 

Mul'Iion  (miil'yiin),  re.  [A  corruption  of  munnion, 
F.  moignon  stump  of  an  amputated 
limb,  stump,  OF.  moing  mutilated ; 
cf.  Armor.  moR,  moun,  mank,  monk, 
and  also  L.  mancus  maimed.]  (Arch.) 
(a)  A  slender  bar  or  jjier  which  forms 
the  division  between  the  lights  of  win- 
dows, screens,  etc.  (b)  An  upright 
member  of  a  framing.     See  Stile. 

Mul'Iion,  V.  t.  To  furnish  with  mul- 
lions ;  to  divide  by  muUions. 

Mul'lOCk  (mul'lok),  re.  [From 
Mull  dirt :  cf.  Scot.  niuUoch,  mulock, 
crumb.  V108.]  Rubbish ;  refuse ; 
dirt.     [Obs.] 

All  this  miiUok  [was]  in  a  sieve  ythrowe. 
Chaucer. 

Mul'loid  (miilloid),  a.  [NL.  BIullus,  generic  name 
(fr.  L.  mullus  surmullet)  -{-  -aid.]  (Zodl.)  Like  or  per- 
taining to  the  genus  Mullus,  which  includes  the  surmul- 
let, or  red  muUet. 

Mul'mul  (miil'miil),  n.    A  fine,  soft  muslin ;  mull. 

Mulse  (muls),  n.  [L.  rmilsum  (sc.  vinum),  fr.  mul- 
sus  mixed  with  honey,  honey-sweet,  p.  p.  of  mulcere  to 
sweeten,  soften.]     Wine  boiled  and  mingled  with  honey. 

Mult-.     See  Multi-. 

Mul-tan'gu-lar  (mfil-tSn'gii-ler),  a.  [L.  multangu- 
lus ;  mullus  much,  many  -|-  angulus  angle:  cf.  F.  mul- 
tangulaire.]  Having  many  angles.  —  Mul-tan'gu-lai- 
ly,  adv.  —  fflul-tan'gu-lar-ness,  n. 

Mul-tan'1-mous  (mul-tanT-miis),  a.  [3Iult-  -f  L. 
animus  mind.]     Many-minded;  many-sided. 

The  7nultaiiimous  nature  of  the  poet.    J.  R.  Lowell. 

Mul'tar-tlc'U-late  (muI'tar-tik'S-lSt),  a.  [3J[ult--{- 
articulale.]     Having  many  articulations  or  joints. 

Mul-te'l-ty  (mul-te'i-ty),  re.  [L.  multus  much,  many.] 
Multiplicity.     [R.]  Coleridge. 

Mul'ti-  (mni'tT-),  Mult-  (mult-).  [L.  multus  much.] 
A  prefix  signifying  much  or  many ;  several ;  Tnore  than 
one;  as,  mullisixial,  mulloculaT. 

Mul'ti-ax'i-al  (mvil'ti-Sks'i-al),  a.  [Multi-  +  axial.] 
(Biol.)  Having  more  than  one  axis  ;  developing  in  more 
than  a  single  line  or  plane  ;  —  opposed  to  monaxial. 

Mul'ti-cap'su-lar  (-kSp'sii-ler),  a.  [Multi-  -{-  capsu- 
lar:  cf.  F.  multicapsulaire.]  (Bot.)  Having  many,  or 
several,  capsules. 

Mul'ti-car'i-nate  (-kSr'I-nat),  a.  [Multi-  -f  cari- 
note.]     (Zodl.)  Many-keeled. 

Mul'tl-ca'vous  (-ka'vus),  a.  [L.  multicavus  ;  multus 
much,  many  -)-  cavum,  cavus,  a  cavity,  hole,  fr.  cavus 
hollow.]     Having  many  cavities. 

Mul'tl-cel'lu-lar  (-s61'ii-ler),  a.  Consisting  of,  or 
having,  many  cells  or  more  than  one  cell. 

Mul'tl-cen'tral  (-sgn'tral),  a.  [Multi-  -t-  central.] 
Having  many,  or  several,  centers  ;  as,  a  multicentral  cell. 

Multicentral  development  (Biol.),  growth,  or  develop- 
ment, from  several  centers.  According  as  the  insubordi- 
nation to  a  single  center  is  more  or  less  pronounced,  the 
resultant  organism  will  be  more  or  less  irregular  in  form 
and  may  even  become  discontinuous. 

Mul'tl-clp'1-tal  (-sip'T-tal),  a.  [Multi- -\- 1..  caput 
head.]  (Bot.)  Having  many  heads  or  many  stems  from 
one  crown  or  root.  Gray, 

Mul'tl-col'or  (-kul'er),  a.  [See  Multi-,  and  Color.} 
Having  many,  or  several,  colors. 

Mul'tl-COS'tate  (-kSs'tat),  a.  [Multi-  +  costate.] 
Having  numerous  ribs,  or  costae,  as  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  or 
as  certain  shells  and  corals. 

Mul'ti-cns'pid  (-kus'pTd),  a.  [See  Multi-,  and  Cus- 
pid.]    Multicuspidate  ;  —  said  of  teeth. 

Mul'tl-CUS'pl-date  (-pl-dat),  a.  [Multi-  -\-  cuspidate.1 
Having  many  cusps  or  points. 

Mul'tl-den'tate  (-dgn'ttt),  a.  [Multi-  -\-  dentate.] 
Having  many  teeth,  or  toothlike  processes. 

Mul'tl-dlg'1-tate  (-dTj'I-tat),  a.  [Multi-  +  digitate.'^ 
Having  many  fingers,  or  fingerlike  processes. 

Mul'U-faced'  (-fasf ),  a.  [dfulti-  -f  face.]  Having 
many  faces. 

Mul'tl-fa'rl-OUS  (-fa'ri-Bs),  a.  [L.  multifarius  ;  mul- 
tus much,  many.  Cf.  Bdparious.]  1.  Having  multiplic- 
ity ;  having  great  diversity  or  variety ;  of  various  kinds  ; 
diversified  ;  made  up  of  many  differing  parts ;  manifold. 

There  is  a  multifarious  artifice  in  the  structure  of  the  mean- 
est animal.  -Dr.  H.  Mart. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  parts,  as  leaves,  arranged  in  many 
vertical  rows. 

Mul'tl-fa'rl-ous-ly,  adv.  With  great  multiplicity  and 
diversity  ;  with  variety  of  modes  and  relations. 

Mul'ti-fa'rl-ouB-ness,  re.     1.  Multiplied  diversity. 

2.  (Law)  The  fault  of  improperly  uniting  in  one  bill 
distinct  and  independent  matters,  and  thereby  confound- 
ing them.  Burrill. 

Mul-tU'er-OUS  (miU-tlf 'er-as),  a.  [L.  multifer  ;  mul- 
tus much,  many  -\^ferre  to  bear.]  Bearing  or  producmg 
much  or  many.     [R.] 

Mul'ti-fld  (miil'ti-fid),  a.  [L.  multifidus ;  multus 
much,  ma,ny  -\- findere  to  split:  cf.  F.  multifide.]  (Bot.) 
Having  many  segments  ;  cleft  into  several  parts  by  lin- 
ear sinuses ;  as,  a  multifid  leaf  or  corolla. 

Mul'tl-flo'rous  (mul'tT-flo'rus),  a.     [L.  multiflorus  p 
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muUus  much,  many +jJoj,^om,  flower:  cf.  F.  multi- 
Jiore.l     (Bot. )  Having  many  flowers. 

Mul'U-flue  (mai'tl-flu),  a.  IMulti- +  flue.']  Having 
many  flues  ;  as,  a  muUiflue  boiler.     See  under  Boileb. 

IHul'tl-feU  (-foil),  n.  [Mulii-  +  Joil.~\  {Arch.)  An 
ornamental  foliation  consisting  of  more  than  five  divi- 
sions or  foils.     [JJ.]    Se«  Foil. 

Mul'tl-foll,  a.  Having  more  than  five  divisions  or  foils. 

Mul'tl-fold  (-fold),  a.  iUulH-  +fold.']  Many  times 
doubled  ;  manifold  ;  numerous. 

Mul'tl-form  (-ffirm),  a.  [L.  multiformis;  mullus 
much,  many  -\-Jorma  shape  :  cf.  F.  multiforme.']  Hav- 
ing many  forms,  shapes,  or  appearances. 

A  plastic  aad  mulUform  unit.  Hare. 

Mul'tl-lonn'1-ty  (-f6rm'I-ty),  n.  [L.  multiformitas.] 
The  quality  of  being  multiform ;  diversity  of  forms ;  va- 
riety of  appearances  in  the  same  thing.  Purchas. 

mul'tl-lorm'OUS  (-iis),  a.    Multiform.     [Obs.] 

IVIul'ti-gen'er-ous  (-j5n'er-Qs),  a.  [L.  muliigenerusy 
mullus  +  genus,  generis,  kind.]     Having  many  kinds. 

niul''tl-Kran'n-late  (-grSu'u-lat),  a.  \Multi-  +  gran- 
ulate.']    Having,  or  consistmg  of,  many  grains. 

Mul-til'U-gate  (mill-tlj'u-gat  or  miil'ti-ju'gat),  a. 
[See  MuLTunoous.]  {Bot.)  Having  many  pairs  of  leaflets. 

Mul-tii'U-gOUB  (-gSs;  277),  a.  [L.  multijugus ; 
multus -\-jugumyoiie>.]     1.  Consisting  of  many  pairs. 

2.  {Bot.)  Same  as  MuLTiJCOATE. 

Mul'tl-lat'er-al  (mM'tl-iat'er-al),  a.  [Multi-  +  lat- 
eral.]   Having  many  sides  ;  many-sided. 

Mul'tl-lin'e-al  (-Ifn'e-al),  a.  [Multi-  +  lineal.]  Hav- 
ing many  lines.  Steevens. 

Mul'tl-lo'bar  (-lo'ber),  a.  \_3Iulti-  -\-  lobar.]  Con- 
aisting  of,  or  having,  many  lobes. 

Mul'U-lOC'U-lar  (-lok'u-ler),  a.  \_Multi- -\- looular : 
cf.  F.  muUiloculaire.]  Having  many  or  several  cells  or 
compartments ;  as,  a  multilocular  shell  or  capsule. 

niUl-tll'0-C(Uence  (mul-til'o-kwens),  n.  Quality  of 
being  multlloqueut ;  use  of  many  words  ;  talkativeness. 

BIul-til'0-Cluent  (-kwent),  )  a.    [L.  muUiloquus  ;  mul- 

Mul-til'O-quous  (-kwiis),  )  tus  much,  many  -j-  loqui 
to  speak.]     Speaking  much ;  very  talkative  ;  loquacious. 

Mul-til'O-quy  (-kwy),  n.  [L.  multiloquium.]  Excess 
of  words  or  talk.     \_R.] 

Mul'tl-no'date  (mul'tif-no'dat),  a.  [Multi-  -f  no- 
date.]     Having  many  knots  or  nodes. 

Mul'tl-no'dous  (-dSs),  a.    [L.  multinodus.]     Same 

as  MULTINODATE. 

Mul'ti-no'ml-al  (-no'mi-al),  re.  &  a,  [Multi-  -\-  -no- 
mial,  as  in  binomial.  See  Binomiai.]  C^lg.)  Same  as 
Polynomial. 

Mul'tl-nom'1-nal  (-nom'I-nal), )  a.      [L.  muliinomi- 

Mul'tl-nom'1-nouB  (-nus),  )     nis;  mulius  many 

-\-  nomen,  nominis,  name.]  Having  many  names  or  terms. 

Mul'ti-nu'cle-ar  (-niilde-er),  a.  [3fulti-  +  nuclear.] 
{Biol.)  Containing  many  nuclei ;  as,  multinuclear  cells. 

Mul'tl-nu'cle-ate  (miil'ti-nu'kle-at),  )  a.  {Biol.)  Mul- 

Mul'ti-nu'cle-a'ted  (-nu'kle-a'tSd),    )      tinuclear. 

Mul-tlp'a-rOUB  (miil-tTp'a-rus),  a.  [Multi-  -|-  L.  pa- 
rere  to  produce :  cf.  F.  multipare.]  Producing  many, 
or  more  than  one,  at  a  birth. 

Mul-tlp'ar-tlte  (ma-tTp'ar-tit  or  mai'tT-par'tit ;  277), 
a.  [L.  multipartitus  ;  mullus  much,  maiay  -{-  partiius  di- 
vided, p.  p.  :  cf.  F.  multipartite.  See  Partite.]  Divided 
into  many  parts ;  having  several  parts. 

mul'U-ped  (mul'ti-pid),  n.  [L.  multipes,  multipeda  ; 
mulius  much,  many  -^pes,  pedis,  foot :  cf .  F.  muliipide.  ] 
{Zo'ol.)  An  insect  having  many  feet,  as  a  myriapod. 

Mul'U-ped,  a.    Having  many  feet. 

Mul'U-ple  (mul'ti-p'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  multiple,  and  E. 
quadruple,  and  multiply.]  Containing  more  than  once, 
or  more  than  one ;  consisting  of  more  than  one ;  manifold ; 
repeated  many  times ;  having  several,  or  many,  parts. 

Law  of  multiple  proportion  {Chem.},  the  generalization 
that  when  the  same  elements  unite  in  more  than  one  pro- 

Eortion,  forming  two  or  more  different  compounds,  the 
igher  proportions  of  the  elements  in  such  compounds 
are  simple  multiples  of  the  lowest  proportion,  or  the  pro- 
portions .are  connected  by  some  simple  common  factor ; 
thus,  iron  and  oxygen  unite  in  the  proportions  FeO, 
FejOa,  FesOj,  in  which  compounds,  considering  the  oxy- 
gen, 3  and  4  are  simple  multiples  of  1.  Called  also  the 
Taw  of  Dalton,  from  its  discoverer.  —  Multiple  algebra,  a 
branch  of  advanced  mathematics  that  treats  of  operations 
upon  units  compounded  of  two  or  more  imlike  units.  — 
Multiple  coDjugation  {Biol.),  a  coalescence  of  many  cells  (as 
where  an  indefinite  number  of  amoeboid  cells  flow  to- 
gether into  a  single  mass)  from  which  conjugation  proper 
and  even  fertilization  may  have  been  evolved.  —  Multiple 
fruitB.  {Bot.)  See  Collective  fruit,  under  Collective.  — 
Multiple  star  {Asiron.),  several  stars  in  close  proximity, 
which  appear  to  form  a  single  system. 

Mul'tl-ple,  n.  {Math.)  A  quantity  containing  another 
quantity  a  number  of  times  without  a  remainder. 

^W^  A  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers  con- 
tams  each  of  them  a  number  of  times  exactly ;  thus,  2i 
is  a  common  'multiple  of  3  and  4.  The  least  common  mul- 
tiple is  the  least  number  that  will  do  this ;  thus,  12  is  the 
least  common  multiple  of  3  and  4. 

Mul'ti-ples  (-plgks),  a.  [L.  multiplex,  -plids.  See 
Multiply.]     Manifold;  multiple. 

Mul'ti-pU'a-ble  (-pli'i-b'l),  a.    [Of.  F.  multiplidble.] 
Capable  of  being  multiplied.  —  Mul'tl-pU'a-ble-ness,  re. 
Mul'tl-pU-ca-ble  (-pli-k4-b'l),  a.    [L.  multiplicabilis.] 
Capable  of  being  multiplied  ;  raultipliable. 

Mul'tl-pU-cand' (-plT-k5nd'),  re.  [L.  multiplicandus 
to  be  multiplied:  cf.  F.  muUiplicande.]  {3Iath.)  The 
number  which  is  to  be  multiplied  by  another  number 
called  the  multiplier.  See  Note  under  Multiplication. 
Mul'tl-pll-cate  (miil'tT-pli-kat  or  miil-tip'li-kat ; 
277),  a.  [L.  multiplieatus,  p.  p.  of  multiplicare.  See 
Multiply.]  Consisting  of  many,  or  of  more  than  one ; 
multiple  ;  multifold. 

MultlpUcate  flower  [Bot.),  a  flower  that  is  double,  or  has 
an  unusual  number  of  petals  in  consequence  of  the  ab- 
normal multiplication  of  the  parts  of  the  floral  whorls. 


Mul'tl-pU-ca'tlon  (miU'tT-plT-ka'shiin),  re.  [L.  mul- 
tiplicatio  :  cf.  F.  multiplication.  See  Multiply.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  multiplying,  or  of  increasing  in  num- 
ber ;  the  state  of  being  multiplied  ;  as,  the  multiplication 
of  the  human  species  by  natural  generation. 

The  increase  and  multiplication  of  the  world.    Thackeray. 

2.  {Math.)  The  process  of  repeating,  or  adding  to  it- 
self, any  given  number  or  quantity  a  certain  number  of 
times ;  commonly,  the  process  of  ascertaining  by  a  briefer 
computation  the  result  of  such  repeated  additions  ;  also, 
the  rule  by  which  the  operation  is  performed ;  —  the  re- 
verse of  division. 

^W^  The  word  multiplication  is  sometimes  used  in 
mathematics,  particularly  in  multiple  algebra,  to  denote 
any  distributive  operation  expressed  by  one  symbol  upon 
any  quantity  or  any  thing  expressed  by  another  symbol. 
Corresponding  extensions  of  meaning  are  given  to  the 
words  multiply,  multiplier,  m,uUtplicand,  and  product. 
Thus,  since  <ii{x-\-y)^i<l,x-\-^y  (see  under  Distbibu- 
tiye),  where  •^{x-\-y),if,x,  and  <^2/  indicate  the  results 
of  any  distributive  operation  represented  by  the  symbol 
<\>  upon  x-\-y,  X,  and  y,  severally,  then  because  of  many 
very  useful  analogies  <i>{x-\-y)  is  called  the  product  of 
1^  and  x-\-y,  and  the  operation  indicated  by  <^  is  called 
multiplication.    Cf.  Facient,  n.,  2. 

3.  {Bot.)  An  increase  above  the  normal  number  of 
parts,  especially  of  petals ;  augmentation. 

4.  The  art  of  increasing  gold  or  silver  by  magic,  —  at- 
tributed formerly  to  the  alchemists.     [Ofo.]      Chaucer. 

Multiplication  table,  a  table  giving  the  products  of  a  set 
of  numbers  multiplied  in  some  regular  way ;  commonly, 
a  table  giving  the  products  of  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
numbers  multiplied  successively  by  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  up  to  10 
or  12. 

Mul'tl-pll-ca-Uve  (miU'ti-pli-kfe-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mul- 
tiplicatif.]  Tending  to  multiply ;  havmg  the  power  to 
multiply,  or  increase  numbers. 

Mul'tl-pll-ca-tive-ly,  adv.    So  as  to  multiply. 

Mul'tl-pU-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  re.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  multiplica- 
teur.  Cf.  Multipliek.]  The  number  by  which  another 
number  is  multiplied ;  a  multiplier. 

IHuI'tl-pli'clous  (mul'ti-plish'Ss),  a.  [See  Multi- 
plex.]    Manifold.     [Obs.] 

Mul'ti-pUo'l-ty  (-plis'I-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  muWplicite.] 
The  quality  of  being  multiple,  manifold,  or  various ;  a 
state  of  being  many  ;  a  multitude  ;  as,  a  multiplicity  of 
thoughts  or  objects.    "  A  multiplicity  oi  gods."      South. 

Mul'tl-pU'er  (mill'tT-pli'er),  re.  [Cf.  F.  multiplieur. 
Cf.  Multiplicatoe.]  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  multi- 
plies or  increases  number. 

2.  {3fath.)  The  number  by  which  another  number  is 
multiplied.     See  the  Note  under  Multiplication. 

3.  {Physics)  An  instrument  for  multiplying  or  in- 
creasing by  repetition  or  accumulation  the  intensity  of  a 
force  or  action,  as  heat  or  electricity.  It  is  particularly 
used  to  render  such  a  force  or  action  appreciable  or 
measurable  when  feeble.     See  Theemomultipliee. 

IHul'tl-ply  (mul'ti-pli),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Multi- 
plied (-plid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  MuLTiPLYQia  (-pli'ing).] 
[F.  multiplier,  L.  multiplicare,  fr.  multiplex  manifold. 
See  Multitude,  Complex.]  1.  To  increase  in  number ; 
to  make  more  numerous ;  to  add  quantity  to. 

Impunity  will  multiply  motives  to  disobedience.    Ames. 

2.  {Math.)  To  add  (any  given  number  or  quantity)  to 
itself  a  certain  number  of  times  ;  to  find  the  product  of 
by  multiplication  ;  thus,  7  multiplied  by  8  produces  the 
number  56 ;  to  multiply  two  numbers.  See  the  Note 
undei-  Multiplication. 

3.  To  increase  (the  amount  of  gold  or  silver)  by  the 
arts  of  alchemy.     [Obs.] 

Multiplying  gear  {Mach.),  gear  for  increasing  speed.  — 
Multiplying  lens.    (Opi.)  See  imder  Lens. 

Mul'ti-ply,  V.  i.  1.  To  become  greater  in  number ; 
to  become  numerous. 

When  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
daughters  were  born  unto  them.  Gen.  vi.  1. 

2.  To  increase  in  extent  and  influence  ;  to  spread. 

The  word  of  God  grew  and  multiplied.      Acts  xii.  24. 

3.  To  increase  the  amount  of  gold  or  silver  by  the  arts 
of  alchemy.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Mul'tl-polar  (miil/ti-po1er),   a.     [Multi- -^  polar.] 
{Biel.)    Having  many  poles ;  —  applied 
especially  to  those  ganglionic  nerve  cells 
which  have  several  radiating  processes. 

IHul-tlp'O-tent  (miil-tTp'o-tent),  a. 
[L.  mulnpotens ;  multus  much  -\-po- 
tens  powerful.  See  Potent.]  Having 
manifold  power,  or  power  to  do  many 
things.     "  Jove  multipotent."        Shale. 

Mul'tl-pres'ence  (miil'ti-prgz'ens), 
re.  The  state  or  power  of  being  multi- 
present. 


The  multipresence  of  Christ's  body. 

Bp.  Hall. 


Multipolar  Gan- 
glion cell  (mag- 
nitied). 


DluVtl-pres'ent  (-ent),  a.  [Multi-  -f  present,  a.] 
Being,  or  having  the  power  to  be,  present  in  two  or  more 
places  at  once. 

Mul'tl-ra'(U-ate  (-ra'dt-at),  a.  [Multi-  -f-  radiate.] 
Having  many  rays. 

Mul'tl-ram'1-fled  (-rSm'i-fId),  a.  [Multi-  +  p.  p.  of 
ramify.]     Divided  into  many  branches. 

Klul'ti-ra-mose'  (-ra,-mos'),  a-  [Multi-  +  ramose.] 
Having  many  branches. 

Mul-tiS'CiOUS  (mul-tTsh'iis),  a.  [L.  multiscius  ; 
mulius  much  -|-  scius  knowing,  fr.  scire  to  know.]  Hav- 
ing ranch  or  varied  knowledge.     [Obs.] 

Mul'tl-sect  (inul'tT-sSkt),  a.  [Multi-  -\-  L.  sectus,  p. 
p.  of  iecare  to  cut.]  {Zo'ol.)  Divided  into  many  similar 
segments  ;  —  said  of  an  insect  or  myriapod. 

Mul'tl-sep'tate  (-sSp'tiit),  a.  [Multi-  -|-  septate.] 
{Bot.)  Divided  into  many  chambers  by  partitions,  as  the 
pith  of  the  pokeweed. 

Mnl'U-se'rl-al  (-se'rt-ol),  a.   [3Tulti--{- serial.]  {Bot.) 


Arranged  in  many  rows,  or  series,  as  the  scales  of  & 
pine  cone,  or  the  leaves  of  the  houseleek. 

Wul'tl-sU'i-quous  (mOl'ti-sTl'I-kwus),  a.  [Multi-  -|- 
siliquous.]    {Bot.)  Having  many  pods  or  seed  vessels. 

muI-Us'o-nous  (mul-tis'o-nus),  a.  [L.  multisonut; 
multus  much,  many  ■\-  sonus  sound.]  Having  many 
sounds,  or  sounding  much. 

mul'tl-spl'ral  (mtil'ti-spl'ral),  a.  [Mulii-  -f  spiral.] 
{Zo'ol.)  Having  numerous  spiral  coils  round  a  csntar  or 
nucleus  ;  —  said  of  the  opercula  of  certain  shells. 

niul'ti-Strl'ate  (mul'tl-strl'St),  a.  [Multi-  -f  strtaie.] 
Having  many  streaks. 

nul'ti-siU'cate  (-sQlTsat),  a.  [Multi-  -)-  rulcale.] 
Having  many  furrows. 

niul'ti-syl'la-ble  (mm'tT-sIl'la^b'l),  n.  [Multi-  -f- 
syllable.]  A  word  of  many  syllables ;  a  polysyllable. 
[E.]  —  Mul'ti-syl-lab'ic  (miii'tl-sIi-iSb'Ik),  a. 

Mul'tl-tit'U-lar  (ma'ti-tit'ii-ler ;  135),  a.  [Multi-  -|- 
titular.]     Having  many  titles. 

Mul'ti-tu'bU-lar  (-tii'bfi-ler),  a.  [Mulii-  +  tubular.'] 
Having  many  tubes ;  as,  a  multitubular  boiler. 

Mul'ti-tude  (mOl'tT-tiid),  re.  [F.  multitude,  L.  multi- 
tudo,  multitudinis,  fr.  multus  much,  many  ;  of  unknown 
origin.]  1.  A  great  number  of  persons  collected  to- 
gether ;  a  numerous  collection  of  persons  ;  a  crowd ;  an 
assembly. 

But  when  he  saw  the  multitudes,  he  was  moved  with  compas- 
sion on  them.  Matt.  ix.  36. 

2.  A  great  number  of  persons  or  things,  regarded  col- 
lectively ;  as,  the  book  will  be  read  by  a  multitude  of 
people  ;  the  multitude  of  stars  ;  a  multitude  of  cares. 

It  is  a  fault  in  a  multitude  of  preachers,  that  they  utterly  neg- 
lect method  in  their  harangues.  I.  Watts. 
A  multitude  of  flowers 
As  countless  as  the  stars  on  high.                Longfellow, 

3.  The  state  of  being  many  ;  numerousness. 

They  came  as  grasshoppers  for  multitude.    Judg.  vi.  5, 

The  multitude,  the  populace ;  the  mass  of  men. 

Syn.  —  Throng  ;  crowd  ;  assembly  ;  assemblage  ;  com- 
monalty ;  swarm ;  populace  ;  vulgar.    See  Theong. 

Mul'tl-tu'di-na-ry  (-tu'di-na-ry),  a.    Multitudinous. 

Mul'tl-tu'dl-nous  (-nils),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  a  mul- 
titude ;  manifold  in  number  or  condition ;  as,  multitu- 
dinous v/aves.  "  The  multitudinous  seas."  Shah 
A  renewed  jingling  of  multitudinous  chains.    G.  Eennan. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  multitude.  "The  multitudi- 
nous tongue."  Shak. 

-Mul'U-tu'dl-nous-ly,  adv.-  Mul'tl-tu'dl-nous-ness,  re. 

Mul-Uv'a-gant  (miil-tTv'a-gant),  I  a.       [L.    multiva- 

IHul-tiv'a-gOUB  (mill-tiv'a-gQs),  )  gus  ;  multus  much 
-|-  vagus  wandering ;  cf.  vagans,  p.  pr.  of  vagari.  See 
Vaoaey.]     Wandering  much.     [Obs.] 

Mul-tiv'a-lence  (-lens),  re.  {Chem.)  Quality,  state,  or 
degree,  of  a  multivalent  element,  atom,  or  radical. 

Mul-tiv'a-lent  (-lent),  a.  [3fulti-  -f-  L.  valens,  p.  pr. 
See  Valence.]  {Chem.)  {a)  Having  a  valence  greater 
than  one,  as  silicon,  {b)  Havmg  more  than  one  degree 
of  valence,  as  sulphur. 

Mul'ti-valve  (mul'tt-vSlv),  re.  [Cf.  F.  multivalve.] 
{Zo'ol.)  Any  mollusk  which  has  a  shell  composed  of  more 
than  two  pieces. 

Mul'tl-valve  (mvil'ti-vSlv),       )  a.    [Multi-  -f  valve, 

Mul'ti-val'VU-lar  (-vSl'vii-ler),  J  valvular ;  cf .  F. 
multivalve.]     X.  Having  many  valves. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Many-valved  ;  having  more  than  two  valvesi 

—  said  of  certain  shells,  as  the  chitons. 
Mul-tlv'er-sant  (mul-ttv'er-sant  or  mul'tT-ver'sant)^ 

a.  [3Iulti-  -\-  L.  versans,  p.  pr.  See  Veksant.]  Turn- 
ing into  many  shapes ;  assuming  many  forms  ;  protean. 

Mul-tlv'i-OUS  (mtil-tiv'i-us),  a.  &adv.  [L.  multivius, 
mullus  many  -|-  via  way.]  Having  many  ways  or  roads  ; 
by  many  ways.     [Obs.] 

Mul-tlv'0-cal  (-o-kal),  a.  [Multi-  +  vocal.]  Signi- 
fying many  different  things ;  of  manifold  meaning ;  equiv- 
ocal.   "  An  ambiguous  or  mwHit'OcaZ  word. "     Coleridge. 

—  n.    A  multivocal  word.     [R.]    Fitzed.  Hall. 
Mul-tOC'U-lar  (-tSk'ii-ler),  a.      [Mult-  -f  L.  oculus- 

eyej     Having  many  eyes,  or  more  than  two. 

Klul'tum  (mul'tum),  re.  An  extract  of  quassia  and 
licorice,  fraudulently  used  by  brewers  in  order  to  econo- 
mize malt  and  hops.  Craig. 

Hard  multum,  a  preparation  made  from  Cocculus  Indi* 
cus,  etc.,  used  to  impart  an  intoxicating  quality  to  beer. 

IHul-tun'gU-late  (miil-tOn'gii-lSt),  a.  [3Iult-  -\-  un- 
gulate.]    {Zo'ol.)  Having  many  hoofs. 

Mul'ture  (mfil'tiSr ;  135),  re.  [OF.  multure,  mouliure, 
F.  mouture,  fr.  L.  molitura  a  grinding,  molere  to  grind. 
See  Mill  the  machine.]  1.  {Scots  Law)  The  toll  for 
grinding  grain.  Ershine. 

2.  A  grist  or  grinding ;  the  grain  ground. 

jyium  (mum),  a.     [Of  imitative  origin.    Cf.  Mumble.} 

Silent ;  not  speaking.  Thackeray. 

The  citizens  are  mum,  and  speak  not  a  word.       Shak. 

Mnm,  interj.    Be  silent !    Hush  I 

Mum,  then,  and  no  more.  Shak- 

Mum,  re.    Silence.     [R.]  Hudibras. 

Mum,  re.     [G.  mumme,  fr.  Christian  Miimme,  who 

first  brewed  it  in  1492.]   A  sort  of  strong  beer,  originally 

made  in  Brunswick,  Germany.  Addison. 

The  clamorous  crowd  is  hushed  with  mugs  of  mum.    Vopv. 

Mum'ble  (mOm'b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mumbled 
(-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mumblino  (-blTiig).]  [OK. 
momelen ;  cf.  D.  mompelen,  mommclat,0.  miimmeln, 
Sw.  m.umla,  Dan.  mumle.  Cf.  Mum,  a.,  Mumm,  Mump, 
v.]  1.  To  speak  with  the  lips  partly  closed,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  sounds  inarticulate  and  imperfect ;  to  utter  words 
in  a  grumbling  indistinct  manner,  indicating  discontent 
or  displeasure  ;  to  mutter. 

Pence,  you  immibling  fool.  Shak. 

A  wrinkled  haff.  with  age  grown  double, 
ricking  dry  sticks,  and  mumblinff  to  herself.  Oiwai/, 

2.  To  chew  something  gently  with  closed  lips. 
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Mninllle  (mam'b'l),  v.  t.  l.  To  utter  with  a  low, 
inarticulate  voice.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  chew  or  bite  gently,  as  one  without  teeth. 

Gums  unarmed,  to  mumble  meat  m  vain.       Dryden. 

3.  To  suppress,  or  utter  imperfectly. 
Mum'ble-news'  (-nuz'),  n.     A  talebearer.     \_Obs.'\ 
Mum'bler  (miini'bler),  n.    One  who  mumbles. 
Mum'bling   (-bling),  a.     Low ;  indistinct ;  inarticu- 
late. —  Mum'bling-ly,  adv. 

mum'llO    Jum'bO  (mQm'bo  jum'bo).     An  object  of 

superstitious  homage  and  fear.  Carlyle. 

The  miserable  iluinbo  Jumbo  they  paraded.    Dicktns. 

Mum'-chance'  (-chans')>  n.  1.  A  game  of  hazard 
played  with  cards  in  silence.  [_Obs.oT  Prov.  Eng-I  Decker. 

2.  A  silent,  stupid  person.     \_Prov.  Eng.']     HalUwell. 

Mum'-Chance',  a.    Silent  and  idle.     [Colloq.'] 

Boys  can't  Bit  mum-chance  always.    J.  IL  Ewing. 

IHumm  (mum),  XK  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Mummed  (milmd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mumming.]  [D.  mom/men  to  mask,  mom 
a  mask  ;  akin  to  G.  mumme  disguise  ;  prob.  of  imitative 
origin,  and  akin  to  E.  mum,  mumble.,  in  allusion  to  the 
indistinctness  of  speech  occasioned  by  talking  from  be- 
hind a  mask.  Cf.  Mumble,  Mummeey.]  To  sport  or 
make  diversion  in  a  mask  or  disguise  ;  to  mask. 

With  mumming  ond  with  masking  all  around.    Spenser. 

Mumm'er  (miim'er),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  mommeur.  See 
MuMM,  and  cf.  Momier.]  One  who  mumms,  or  makes 
diversiou  in  disguise  ;  a  mime ;  a  masker  ;  a  buffoon. 

Jugglers  and  dancers,  antics,  mummers.        Milton. 

Mum'mer-y  i-f),  n.  ; pi.  Mummeries  (-iz).  [F.  mome- 
rie,  of  Dutch  or  German  origin.  See  Mumm.]  1.  Mask- 
ing ;  frolic  iu  disguise  ;  buffoonery. 

The  mummery  of  foreign  strollers.  Fenton. 

2.  Farcical  show  ;  hypocritical  disguise  and  parade  or 
ceremonies.  Bacon. 

Mum'ml-ChOg  (miim'ml-chSg),  re.  [Amer.  Indian 
name.]  {Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  small 
American  cyprinodont  fishes  of  the  genus  Fundulus,  and 
of  allied  genera;  the  killifishes  ;  —  called  also  minnow. 
[Written  also  mummychog,  mummachog.'\   See  Minnow. 

Mum'ml-li-ca'tlon  (miim'mT-fi-ka'shiin),  re.  [See 
Mummify.]     The  act  of  making  into  a  mummy. 

Murn'ml-fied  (mtim'ml-fid),  a.  Converted  into  a 
mummy  or  a  mummylike  substance ;  having  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mummy ;  withered. 

Mum'llli-fonn  (-fSrm),  a.  [Mummy  -\-  -form.']  Hav- 
ing some  resemblance  to  a  mummy ;  —  in  zoology,  said 
of  the  pupse  of  certain  insects. 

Mum'ml-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mummified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mummifying  (-fi'ing).]  [Mummy 
-\-  -fy:  cf.  F.  momifier.~\  To  embalm  and  dry  as  a 
mummy  ;  to  make  into,  or  like,  a  mummy.    Hall  (1646). 

ntum'my  (miim'mjr),  re.  /  pi.  Mummies  (-mtz).  [F. 
moinie ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  momia,  It.  mummia  ;  all  fr.  Per. 
mumiyd,  fr.  mUm  wax.]  I.  A  dead  body  embalmed  and 
dried  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  also,  a 
body  preserved,  by  any  means,  in  a  dry  state,  from  the 
process  of  putrefaction.  Bacon. 

2.  Dried  flesh  of  a  munmiy.     [Obs.]  Sir  J.  Hill. 

3.  A  gummy  liquor  that  exudes  from  embalmed  flesh 
when  heated  ;  —  f ownerly  supposed  to  have  magical  and 
medicinal  properties.     [Obs.]        Shak.    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

4.  A  brown  color  obtained  from  bitumen.  See  Mum- 
my brown  (below). 

5.  (Gardening)  A  sort  of  wax  used  in  grafting,  etc. 

6.  One  whose  affections  and  energies  are  withered. 

Mummy  brown,  a  brown  color,  nearly  intermediate  in 
tint  between  burnt  umber  and  raw  umber.  A  pigment  of 
this  color  is  prepared  from  bitumen,  etc.,  obtained  from 
Egyptian  tombs. —  Mummy  wheat  (£o^),  wheat  found  in 
the  ancient  mummy  cases  of  Egypt.  No  botanist  now 
believes  that  genuine  mummy  wheat  has  been  made  to 

germinate  in  modem  times.  —  To  beat  to  a  mommy,  to 
eat  to  a  senseless  mass ;  to  beat  soundly. 
Mmn'my,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mummied  (-mtd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mummying.]    To  embalm ;  to  mummify. 
Mnm'my-chog  (-chog),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Mummichog. 
Mump  (miimp),  v.  i.     [Akin  to  mumble  ;  cf.  D.  mom- 
pen  to  cheat;  perh.  orig.,  to  whine  like  a  beggar,  D. 
mompelen  to   mumble.     See  Mumble,  Mumm,  and  cf. 
Mumps.]     1.  To  move  the  lips  with  the  mouth  closed; 
to  mumble,  as  in  sulkiness. 

He  mumps,  and  lowers,  and  hangs  the  lip.  Taylor^  1630. 

2.  To  talk  imperfectly,  brokenly,  or  feebly ;  to  chatter 
unintelligibly. 

3.  To  cheat ;  to  deceive  ;  to  play  the  beggar. 

And  then  went  mumping  with  a  sore  leg,  .  .  .  canting  and 
whining.  Burke. 

4.  To  be  sullen  or  sulky.    [Prov.  Eng."] 

Mump,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mumped  (milmt ;  217) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Mumping.]  1.  To  utter  imperfectly, 
brokenly,  or  feebly. 

Old  men  who  mump  their  passion.  Goldsmith. 

2.  To  work  over  with  the  mouth  ;  to  mumble  ;  as,  to 
mump  food. 

3.  To  deprive  of  (something)  by  cheating ;  to  impose 
upon. 

Mump'er  (-er),  re.     A  beggar ;  a  begging  impostor. 

Deceived  by  the  tales  of  a  Lincoln's  Inn  mumper.    Macaulay. 

Mump'ish,  a.  Sullen;  sulkj'.  —  Mump'lsh-ly,  adv. 
^Mump'ish-ness,  re. 

Mumps  (mumps),  re.  [Prov.  E.  mump  to  be  sulky. 
Cf.  Mump,  Mumble,  and  Mum.]  1.  pi.  Sullenness ;  si- 
lent displeasure  ;  the  sulks.  Skinner. 

2.  [Prob.  so  called  from  the  patient's  appearance.] 
(Med.)  A  specific  infectious  febrile  disorder  character- 
ized by  a  nonsuppurative  inflammation  of  the  parotid 
glands ;  epidemic  or  infectious  parotitis. 

Mun  (man),  re.     [See  Mouth.]     The  mouth.     [Obs.] 
One  a  penny,  two  a  penny,  hot  cross  buns, 
Butter  them  and  sugar  them  and  put  them  in  your  mvrts. 

Old  Rhyme.    HaUiwell. 


Munch  (miSnch),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Munched 
(miincht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Munching.]  [Prob.  akin  to 
mumble :  cf.  also  F.  manger  to  eat  (cf.  Mange),  and 
macher  to  chew  (cf.  Masticate).  See  Mumble.]  To 
chew  with  a  grinding,  crunching  sound,  as  a  beast 
chews  provender ;  to  chew  deliberately  or  iu  large  mouth- 
fuls.     [Formerly  written  also  maunch  and  mounch.'] 

I  could  munch  your  good  dry  oats.  Shak. 

Mun-chau'sen-ism  (mOn-cha'sen-iz'm),  re.  [So  called 
in  allusion  to  Baron  Mu7ichausen's  extravagant  tales  of 
travel.]  An  extravagant  fiction  embodying  an  account 
of  some  marvelous  exploit  or  adventure. 

Munch'er  (munch'er),  re.    One  who  munches. 

Mund  (mund),  n.     See  MuN. 

Mun'dane  (miin'dan),  a.  [L.  mundanus,  fr.  niundus 
the  world,  an  implement,  toilet  adornments,  or  dress ; 
cf.  mundus,  a.,  clean,  neat,  Skr.  marid  to  adorn,  dress, 
majfda  adornment.  Cf.  Monde,  Mound  in  heraldry.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  world  ;  worldly  ;  earthly ;  terres- 
trial ;  as,  the  mundane  sphere.  — Mun'dane-ly,  adv. 

The  delilement  of  mundane  passions.        /.  Taylor. 

Mun-dan'1-ty  (mun-dSnT-ty),  re.   Worldliness.  [Obs.] 

Mun-da'tlon  (-da'shun),  re.  [L.  mundatio,  fr.  7nun- 
dare  to  make  clean.]     The  act  of  cleansing.     [Obs.] 

Mun'da-tO-ry  (miin'da-to-ry),  a.  [L.  mundatorius.'] 
Cleansmg;  having  power  to  cleanse.     [Obs.] 

Mun'dlc  (-dik),  n.    Iron  pyrites,  or  arsenical  pyrites ; 

—  30  called  by  the  Cornish  miners. 
Mun-dif'i-cant  (miln-dif'i-kant),  a.   [L.  mundificans, 

p.  pr.  of  mundificare  to  make  clean,  fr.  mundus  clean  + 
-flcare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -FY.]  Serving  to  cleanse 
and  heal.  ^re.     A  mundificant  ointment  or  plaster. 

Mnn'dl-fl-ca'tioil  (miin'dl-fi-ka'shiin),  re.  The  act 
or  operation  of  cleansing. 

Mun-dU'1-ca-tlV  B   (mvin-dlf'T-ka-tlv),  a.    Cleansing. 

—  re.     A  detergent  medicine  or  preparation. 
Mun'dl-fy   (miin'dT-fi),  v.  t.     [Cf.   F.  mondifier,  L. 

mundificare.     See  Mundificaht.]     To  cleanse.     [06s.] 

Mun'dil  (-dil),  re.  A  turban  ornamented  with  an  im- 
itation of  gold  or  silver  embroidery. 

Mun-div'a-gan-t  (mun-div'a-gant),  a.  [L.  mundus  the 
world  +  vagans  wandering,  p.  pr.  of  vagari.  See  Va- 
gary.]    Wandering  over  the  world,     [i?.] 

Mun-dun'gUS  (mun-diJn'gus),  re.  [Cf.  Sp.  mondongo 
paunch,  tripe,  black  pudding.]     A  stinking  tobacco. 

Mu'ner-a-ry  (mu'ner-S-ry),  a.  [L.  munerarius,  from 
munus  a  gift.]     Having  the  nature  of  a  gift.     [Obs.] 

Mu'ner-ate  (mu'ner-at),  V.  t.  [L.  muneratus,  p.  p. 
of  munerare  to  give,  bestow,  fr.  munus  a  gift.]  To 
remunerate.     [Obs."] 

Mu'ner-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  re.  [L.  muneraiio.']  Re- 
muneration.    [Obs.] 

Mung  (mung),  re.  [Hind,  mung.']  (Bot.)  Green 
gram,  a  kind  of  pulse  (PJiaseolus  Mungo),  gtovna  for 
food  in  British  India.  Balfour  (Cyc.  of  India). 

Mun'ga  (mun'ga),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Bonnet  monkey, 
under  Bonnet. 

Mung'corn'  (miing'kSm'),  re.    Same  as  Mangcorn. 

Mun'go  (mun'go),  re.  A  fibrous  material  obtained  by 
deviling  rags  or  the  remnants  of  woolen  goods. 

11^°°  Mungo  properly  signifies  the  disintegrated  rags 
of  woolen  cloth,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  worsted, 
which  form  shoddy.  The  distinction  is  very  conunonly 
disregarded.  Beck  (Draper's  Bid.). 

Mun'foos^  I  (miin'gSSs),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Mongoose. 

Mun'grel  (-grel)^  re.  &  a.    See  Mongrel. 

Mu-nlC'1-pal  (mu-nis'i-pal),  a.  [L.  municipalis,  fr. 
municipium  a  town,  particularly  in  Italy,  which  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  Koman  citizenship,  but  was  governed 
by  its  ovm  laws,  a  free  town,  fr.  municeps  an  inhabitant 
of  a  free  town,  a.  free  citizen  ;  munia  official  duties, 
functions  +  capere  to  take  :  cf.  F.  municipal.  Cf.  Im- 
munity, and  Capacious.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  city 
or  a  corporation  having  the  right  of  administering  local 
government ;  as,  municipal  rights  ;  municipal  officers. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  state,  kingdom,  or  nation. 

Municipal  law  is  properly  defined  to  be  a  rule  of  civil  conduct 
prescribed  by  the  supreme  power  in  a  state.  Blackstone. 

Mu-nic'l-pal-ism  (-tz'm),  re.     Municipal  condition. 

Mu-nlc'i-pal'i-ty  (-pal'T-ty),  re.  /  pi.  Municipalities 
(-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  municipalite.]  A  municipal  district ;  a 
borough,  city,  or  incorporated  town  or  village. 

Mu-nlc'i-pal-ly  (mli-nTs'i-pal-iy),  adv.  In  a  munici- 
pal relation  or  condition. 

Mu-nlf'ic  (mij-nif'ik),  <z.  [See  Munificent.]  Munifi- 
cent; liberal.     [Obs.  or  iZ.] 

Mu-nlf'1-cate  (-T-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  munificatus,  p.  p. 
of  munificare  to  present  with  a  thing,  fr.  munificus.  See 
Munificent.]    To  enrich.     [Obs.'] 

Mu-nif'l-cence  (-sens),  re.  [Cf.  L.  munire  to  fortify.] 
Means  of  defense;  fortification.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Mn-nif'1-cence,  re.  [L.  munificentia :  cf.  F.  munifi- 
cence.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  munificent;  a  giving 
or  bestowing  with  extraordinary  liberality  ;  generous 
bounty ;  lavish  generosity. 

The  virtues  of  liberality  and  munificence.     Addison. 

Syn.  —  Benevolence ;  beneficence ;  liberality  ;  gener- 
osity ;  bounty ;  bounteousness.    See  Benevolence. 

Mu-nll'i-cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  munificus  ;  munus  serv- 
ice, gift  +  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  Cf.  Immunity, 
-FY.]  Very  liberal  in  giving  or  bestowing ;  lavish ;  as,  a 
munificent  benefactor.  —  Mu-nif 'i-cent-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  — Bounteous;  bountiful;  liberal;  generous. 

Mu'ni-iy  (mii'nT-fi),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  Munificate.]  To 
prepare  for  defense  ;  to  fortify.     [Obs.] 

Mu'ni-ment  (-ment),  n.  [L.  munimentum,  fr.  mu- 
nire to  fortify.  See  Munition.]  1.  The  act  of  support- 
ing or  defending.     [Obs.] 

2.  That  wiiich  supports  or  defends ;  stronghold ;  place 
or  means  of  defense  ;  munition  ;  assistance.  "  Other 
muniments  and  petty  helps."  Shak. 


3  (Law)  A  record ;  the  evidences  or  writings  whereby 
a  man  is  enabled  to  defend  the  title  to  Ms  estate  ;  title 
deeds  and  papers.  Blount. 

Muniment  house  or  room,  that  room  in  a  cathedral,  cas- 
tle, or  other  public  building,  which  is  used  for  keeping 
the  records,  charters,  seals,  deeds,  and  the  like.      QurilT. 

Mu-nite'  (mli-mt'),  v.  t.  [L.  munitus,  p.  p.  of  munire 
to  waU,  fortify.]     To  fortify  ;  to  strengthen.     [Obs.] 

Mu-nl'tion  (mil-nish'un),  re.  [F.,  munition  of  war, 
L.  munitio  a  fortifying,  fortification,  fr.  munire  to  for- 
tify, defend  with  a  wall ;  cf.  moenia  walls,  murus  (for 
moirus)  a  wall,  and  Skr.  mi  to  fix,  make  firm.  Cf. 
Ammunition.]  1.  Fortification;  stronghold.  [Obs.] 
His  place  of  defense  shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks. 

Is.  xxxlil.  16. 

2.  Whatever  materials  are  used  in  war  for  defenseor 
for  annoying  an  enemy ;  ammunition ;  also,  stores  and 
provisions  ;  military  stores  of  aU  kinds. 

The  bodies  of  men,  munition,  and  money,  may  iustly  be 
called  the  sinews  of  war.  Sir  "W.  RaleigTh 

Mu'ni-ty  (mu'ni-ty),  re.  [See  Immunity.]  Freedom; 
security  ;  immunity.     [Obs.'}  IF.  Montagu. 

Mun-jeet'  (miin-jet'),  re.  [Hind.  mafHh  a  drug  used 
for  dyeing  red.]     See  Indian  madder,  under  Madder. 

Mun'jis-tin  (raiin'jls-tin),  re.  (Chem.)  An  orange- 
red  coloring  substance  resembling  alizarin,  found  in  the 
root  of  an  East  Indian  species  of  madder  (Bubia  mun- 
jista). 

Mun'nlon  (miin'yun),  re.     See  Mullion. 

Mun'tln  (-tin),      1  re.   [Cf.  Montant.]   (Arc'h.)  Same 

Mun'tlng  (-ting),  J  as  Mullion  ;  —  especially  used 
in  joiner's  work. 

Munt'jac  (munt'jak),  re, 
species  of  small  Asiatic 
deer  of  the  genus  Cervu- 
lus,  esp.  C.  munljac, 
which  occurs  both  in  In- 
dia and  on  the  East  In- 
dian Islands.  [Written 
also  munijak.] 

Muntz'  met'al 

(mfints'  met'al).   See  un- 
der Metal. 

II  Mu-rs'na  (mfi-re'- 
na),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  (xii- 
paii/a.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus 
of  large  eels  of  the  fam- 
ily Mursenidse.  They  dif- 
fer from  the  common  eel 
iru  lacking  pectoral  fins 
and  in  having  the  dorsal 
and  anal  fins  continuous, 


(Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several 


Indian  Muntjac  (.Cervulus 
muntjac). 

The  murry  (Murxna  Helense) 
-  ■■     -  It 


of  Southern  Europe  was  the  mursena  of  the  Romans, 
is  highly  valued  as  a  food  fish. 


European  Murcena  (J/.  Helense'). 

Mu-ras'nold  1  (-noid),  a.     [NL.  3Iurxna,  the  generio 

Mu-re'noid  (  name  +  -oid.]  (Zo'dl.)  Like  or  per- 
taining to  the  genus  Muraena,  or  family  3Iursenidx. 

Mu'rage  (mil'raj),  n.  [F.,  fr.  murer  to  wall,  fr.  mur 
wall,  L.  tnurus.  See  Mure  a  wall.]  A  tax  or  toll  paid  for 
building  or  repairing  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town. 

Mu'ral  (mii'ral),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  muralis,  fr.  murut 
walh  See  Mure  a  wall.]    |..~  i     |      u=fe=B>-    i 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  wall ;  being  on,  or  in, 
a  wall ;  growing  on,  or 
against,  a  wall ;  as,  mu- 
ral paintings ;  a  mural 
quadrant.  "  Mural 
breach."  Milton. 
"il/ura?  fruit."  Evelyn. 

2.  Resembling  a  wall; 
perpendicular  or  steep ; 
as,  a  mural  precipice. 

Mural  circle  (Js/rore.),  a 
graduated  circle,  in  the 

plane  of  the  meridian,  jm^al  Circle. 

toane^penlculSwil?  ^Heading  Microscope,  OT^i^WaU 
-  Si^d'^for   r^els^Trtog  *"  ^'^'^'^  Circle  is  attached, 

arcs  of  the  meridian.  See  Circle,  re.,  3. —  Mural  crown 
(Rom.  Antiq.),  a  golden  crown,  or  circle  of  gold  indented 
so  as  to  resemble  a  battlement, 
bestowed  on  him  who  first  mount- 
ed the  wall  of  a  besieged  place, 
and  there  lodged  a  standard. 

MuT'dlpr  (mfir'der),  n.  [£)E. 
morder,  morther,  AS.  morSor, 
fr.  morS  murder  ;  akin  to  D. 
moord,  OS.  morS,  6., Dan.,  &  Sw. 
mord,  Icel.  morS,  Goth,  maiirpr, 
OSlav.  mreti  to  die,  Lith.  mirii,  W.  marui  dead,  L.  mors, 
mortis,  death,  mori,  moriri,  to  die,  Gr.  ^poros  (for  fiporosj 
mortal,  a/i^poTos  immortal,  Skr.  mr  to  die,  mrta  death. 
V105.  Cf.  Amaranth,  Ambrosia,  Mortal.]  The  offense 
of  killing  a  human  being  with  malice  prepense  or  afore- 
thought, express  or  implied ;  intentional  and  unlawful 
homicide.     "  3Iordre  v,-ill  out."  Chaucer. 

The  killing  of  their  children  had,  in  the  account  of  God,  the 
^uilt  of  murder,  as  the  offering  them  to  idols  had  the  guilt  of 
idolatry.  Lode. 

Slaughter  grows  murder  when  it  goes  too  far.    Dryden. 

m^p"  Murder  in  the  second  degree,  in  most  jurisdictions, 

is  a  malicious  homicide  committed  without  a  specific  in- 

tention  to  take  life.  'Wharton. 

Mur'der,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mubdebbd  (-derd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Murdering.]  [OE.  mortheren,  murtheren,  AS. 
myriSnan;  akin  to  OHG.  murdiren,  Goth,  maurprjan. 
See  MtJEDEE,  re.]     1.  To  km  with  premeditated  maKce; 


Mural  Crown. 


ale,   senate,   care,   am,   arm,   ask,   final,   all ;    eve,   event,   find,  fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,  ill ;    old,   Sbey,   drb,   6dd  j 


MURDERER 


955 


MUSCLE 


Murcx  (J/,  erinor 
cem). 


to  kill  (a  human  being)  wlllfully,dellberately,  and  unlaw- 
fully.    See  Murder,  n. 

2.  To  destroy  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

[Canst  tliou]  murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word  ?    Shak. 

3.  To  mutilate,  spoil,  or  deform,  as  if  with  malice  or 
cruelty  ;  to  mangle ;  as,  to  murder  the  king's  English. 

Syn.  —  To  kill ;  assassinate ;  slay.    See  Kill. 

Mur'der-er  (mfir'der-er),  71.  1.  One  guilty  of  mur- 
der ;  a  person  who,  in  possession  of  his  reason,  unlaw- 
fully kills  a  human  being  with  premeditated  malice. 

2.  A  small  cannon,  formerly  used  for  clearing  a  ship's 
decks  of  boarders  ;  —  called  also  murdering  piece.  [OJs.] 

Mur'der-ess,  n.    A  woman  who  commits  murder. 

IHur'der-ment  (-ment),  n.   Murder.    [06i.]    Fairfax. 

niur'der-OUS  (-iSs),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  murder  ; 
characterized  by,  or  causing,  murder  or  bloodshed ;  hav- 
ing the  purpose  or  quality  of  murder ;  involving  murder  ; 
bloody ;  sanguinary ;  as,  the  murderous  king ;  murderous 
rapine ;  mwfrferotis  intent ;  a.  murderous  assavM,.  ^^Mur- 
derous coward."    Shak.  —  Mur'der-OUS-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  Bloody  ;  sanguinary  ;  bloodguilty  ;  blood- 
thirsty ;  fell ;  savage  ;  cruel. 

Mur'dress  (-drSs),  n.  A  battlement  in  ancient  forti- 
fications with  interstices  for  firing  through.     [Ois.] 

IHure  (mur),  n.  {L.  murus  ;  or  F.  mur,  fr.  L.  mums. 
Cf.  Munition.]    A  waU.     \_Obs.']  Shah. 

Mure,  V.  t.    [imp.  &p.p.  Mured  (murd).]  [F.  murer, 

L.  murare.  See  Mure,  n.~\    To  inclose  in  walls  ;  to  wall ; 

to  immure  ;  to  shut  up.  Spenser. 

The  five  kings  are  mured  in  a  cave.    Josh.  x.  {^Heading). 

mu'ren-ger  (mu'rSn-jer),  n.  One  who  had  charge  of 
the  wall  of  a  town,  or  its  repairs. 

II  Mu'rex  (mu'rSks),  n.  ;  pi.  Murices  (-ri-sez).  [L., 
the  purple  fish.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of 
marine  gastropods,  having  rough,  and 
frequently  spinose,  shells,  which  are 
often  highly  colored  inside  ;  the  rock 
shells.     They  abound  in  tropical  seas. 

Mu-rex'an  (mii-rSks'an),  n.  [From 
MuREXiDE.]  ( Chem. )  A  complex  nitrog- 
enous substance  obtained  from  murex- 
ide,  alloxantin,  and  other  ureids,  as 
a  white,  or  yellowish,  crystalline  sub- 
stance which  turns  red  on  exposure  to 
the  air  ;  —  called  also  uramil,  dialu- 
ramide,  and  formerly  purpuric  acid. 

Mu-rex'ide  (-Td  or  -id),  n.  [L.  mu- 
rex  the  purple  fish,  purple.]  (Chem.)  A  crystalline  ni- 
trogenous substance  having  a  splendid  dichroism,  being 
green  by  reflected  light  and  garnet-red  by  transmitted 
light.  It  was  formerly  used  in  dyeing  calico,  and  was 
obtained  in  large  quantities  from  guano.  Formerly 
called  also  ammonium-  purpurate. 

mu-res'O-'in  (-o-Tn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  complex  nitrog- 
enous compound  obtained  as  a  scarlet  crystalline  sub- 
stance, and  regarded  as  related  to  murexide. 

Mu'rl-ate  (mu'ri-St),  n.  [See  Murlatic]  (Chem.) 
A  salt  of  muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid ;  a  chloride  ;  as, 
muriate  of  ammonia. 

It^°°  This  term,  as  also  the  word  muriatic,  was  for- 
merly applied  to  the  chlorides  before  their  true  composi- 
tion was  understood,  and  vphUe  they  were  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  compounds  of  an  acid  with  an  oxide.  Mu- 
riate and  muriatic  are  still  occasionally  used  as  commer- 
cial terms,  but  are  obsolete  in  scientific  language. 

Mu'rl-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.     1.  Put  in  brine.         Evelyn. 

2.  {Chem.)  Combined  or  impregnated  with  muriatic 
or  hydrocliloric  acid. 

3.  (Photog.)  Prepared  with  chloride  of  silver  through 
the  agency  of  common  salt. 

Mu'rl-at'lc  (-St'ik),  a.  [L.  muriaticus  pickled,  from 
muria  brine  :  cf.  F.  muriatique.']  (Chem.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  obtained  from,  sea  salt,  or  from  chlorine,  one 
of  the  constituents  of  sea  salt ;  hydrochloric. 

Muriatic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  HCl;  —  formerly 
called  also  marine  acid,  emd  spirit  of  salt.  See  Hydro- 
chloric, and  the  Note  under  Muriate. 

Mu'ri-a-tif'er-OUS  (-a-tif'er-Qs),  a.  {Muriaiic  -f  -fer- 
ous.'\  (Old  Chem.)  Producing  muriatic  substances  or 
salt.     \_Obs.'] 

Mu'ri-cate  (mu'rT-kSt),  )  a.  [L.  muricatus,  fr.  murex 

IVIu'ri-ca'ted  (-ka'tSd),    (      a  pointed  rock  or  stone.] 

Formed  with  sharp  points ;   fuU  of  sharp  points  or  of 

prickles  ;  covered,  or  roughened,  as  a  surface,  with  sharp 

points  or  excrescences. 

Mu'rl-COid  (-koid),  a.    [Murex  +  -oid.}  (Zool.)  Like, 

or  pertaining  to,  the  genus  Murex,  or  family  Muricidas. 

Mu-rlc'U-late  (miS-rJk'ii-lat),  a.     Minutely  muricate. 

Mu'rlde  (mu'rid  or -rid),  n.     [L.  muria  brine.]  (Old 

Chem.)  Bromine; — formerly  so  called  from  its  being 

obtained  from  sea  water. 

mu'ri-form  (mii'ri-fSrm),  a.  [L.  murus  a  wall  + 
-form.']  (Bot.)  Resembling  courses  of  bricks  or  stones 
in  squareness  and  regular  arrangement ;  as,  a  muriform 
variety  of  cellular  tissue. 

Mu'rine  (-rtn),  a.  [L.  murinus,  from  mus,  muris, 
mouse:  cf.  F.  murin.']  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to  a  family 
of  rodents  (Muridse),  of  which  the  mouse  is  the  type. 

Mu'rine,  re.  (Zool.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  rodents,  of 
wliich  the  mouse  is  the  type. 

Mu'rin-ger  (mu'rin-jer),  n.     See  Murbnqer.     Jacot. 
Murk  (mQrk),  a.     [See  Murky.]     Dark  ;  murky. 

He  can  not  see  through  the  mantio  nmrlc.    J.  R.  Drake. 
Murk,  n.     Darkness ;  mirk.     [Archaicl  Shak. 

Murk,  n.    The  refuse  of  fruit,  after  the  juice  has 
been  expressed ;  marc. 
Murk'1-ly  (-T-ly),  adv.    Darkly ;  gloomily. 
Murk'1-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  murky. 
Murk'y  (-y),  a.     [Compar.  Murkier  (-T-er) ;  superl. 
Murkiest.]     [O'Blmirke, merke,  AS.  9iyrce,mirce  ;  akin 
to  Icel.   myrkr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  mdrk.\    Dark  ;   obscure : 
gloomy.     "  The  murkiest  den.  "  Shak. 

A  murky  storm  deep  loweripg  o'er  our  heads.    Addison. 


Mur'lins  (mfirllnz),  n.  (Bot.)  A  seaweed.  See 
Badderlocks. 

Mur'mur  (mflr'miir),  re.  [F.  murmure :  cf .  L.  mur- 
mur. Cf.  Murmur,  v.  i.]  1.  A  low,  confused,  and  in- 
distinct sound,  like  that  of  running  water. 

2.  A  complaint  half  suppressed,  or  uttered  in  a  low, 

muttering  voice.  Chaucer. 

Some  discontents  there  are,  some  idle  murmurs.     Dryden. 

Mur'mur,  v.  %.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Murmured  (-murd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Murmuring.]  [F.  murnnirer,  L.  mur- 
murare,  murmurari,  fr.  murmur  murmur  ;  cf .  Or.  joiop- 
livpeiv  to  roar  and  boil,  said  of  water,  Skr.  marmara  a 
rustlmg  sound  ;  prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  To  make 
a  low  continued  noise,  like  the  hum  of  bees,  a  stream  of 
water,  distant  waves,  or  the  wind  in  a  forest. 

Tliey  murmured  as  doth  a  swarm  of  bees.        Chaucer. 

2.  To  utter  complaints  in  a  low,  half -articulated  voice  ; 
to  feel  or  express  dissatisfaction  or  discontent ;  to  grum- 
ble ;  —  often  with  at  or  against.  "  His  disciples  mur- 
mured at  it."  John  vi.  61. 

And  all  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  against  Moses  and 

against  Aaron.  Num.  xiv.  2. 

Neither  murmur  ye,  as  some  of  them  also  murmured. 

1  Cor.  X.  10. 

Mur'mur,  v.  t.  To  utter  or  give  forth  in  low  or  indis- 
tinct words  or  sounds ;  as,  to  murmur  tales.  Shak. 
The  people  murmured  such  things  concerning  him,  John  vii.  32. 

Mur'mur-a'tlon  (-a'shfin),  n.  [L.  murmuratio.l  The 
act  of  murmuring  ;  a  murmur.     [Obs.]  Skelton. 

Mur'mur-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  murmurs. 

Mur'mur-ing,  a.  &  n.  Uttering  murmurs ;  making 
low  sounds ;  complaining.  —  Mur'mUT-ing-ly,  adv. 

Mur'mur-OUS   (-us),   a.     [Cf.   L.  murmuriosus,  OF. 
murmuros.l      Attended  with  murmurs;  exciting  mur- 
murs or  complaint ;  murmuring.     [Archaic  or  Poetic^ 
The  lime,  a  summer  home  of  Tnurmurous  wings.     Tennyson. 

Mur'nl-val  (mfir'ni-val),  re.  [Perh.  fr.  F.  mornifle  a 
game  at  cards.]  In  the  game  of  gleek,  four  cards  of  the 
same  value,  as  four  aces  or  four  kings ;  hence,  four  of 
anything.     [Ote.]     [Written  also  mournival.']       Nares. 

Mur'phy  (-fy),  re.  A  potato.  [Humorous']  Thackeray. 

Murr  (mfir),  n.  [Prob.  abbrov.  from  murrain.]  A 
catarrh.     [Obs.']  Gascoigne. 

Mur'ralh  (mur'rTn),  re.  [OE.  moreine,  OF.  morine, 
fr.  OF.  morir,  murir,  to  die,  L.  mori,  moriri.]  (Far.) 
An  infectious  and  fatal  disease  among  cattle.         Bacon. 

A  murrain  on  you,  may  you  be  afficted  with  a  pestilent 
disease.     Shak. 

Mur'raln,  a.     Having,  or  afflicted  with,  murrain. 

Mur'ray-in  (mur'ra-Tn),  re.  (Chem.)  A  glucoside 
found  in  the  flowers  of  a  plant  (Murraya  exotica)  of 
South  Asia,  and  extracted  as  a  white  amorphous  slightly 
bitter  substance. 

Murre  (mflr),  re.     (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  species 
of  sea  birds  of  the  genus 
Vria,  or  Catarractes ;  a 
guillemot. 

11^°°  The  murres  are 
allied  to  the  auks,  and 
are  abundant  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope and  America.  They 
often  breed  in  large  com- 
munities on  the  project- 
ing ledges  of  precipitous 
cliffs,  laying  one  or  two 
large  eggs  on  the  bare 
rocks. 

MurieletCmfir'let),  re. 
[Murre  +  -let.']  (Zo'ol.) 
One  of  several  species  of 
sea  birds  of  the  genera 
Synthliboramphus  and 
Brachyramphus,  inhabit- 
ing the  North  Pacific. 
They  are  closely  related 
to  the  murres. 


Murre  ( Uria  troile). 


Mur'rey  (mSr'ry),  re.  [OF.  morie  a  dark  red  color,  mor 
blackish  brovra,  fr.  L.  morum  mulberry,  blackberry,  or 
fr.  Maurus  a  Moor.  ■  Cf.  Mulberry,  Moor,  Mobelle.]  A 
dark  red  color.  —  a.     Of  a  dark  red  cotor.  Bacon. 

Mur'rhine  (-rtn  or  -rln),  a.  [L.  murrhinus,  fr.  mur- 
rha:  cf.  F.  murrhin."]  Made  of  the  stone  or  material 
called  by  the  Romans  murrha  ;  —  apphed  to  certain 
costly  vases  of  great  beauty  and  delicacy  used  by  the 
luxurious  in  Rome  as  wine  cups ;  as,  murrhine  vases, 
cups,  vessels. 

Murrhine  glass,  glassware  made  in  imitation  of  mur- 
rhine vases  and  cups. 

Mur'ri-on  (mOr'rt-on),  a.  [See  Murrain.]  Infected 
with  or  killed  by  murrain.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Mur'ri-on,  n.    A  morion.    See  Morion. 

Mur'ry  (miir'ry),  n.    (Zool.)  See  MUR.ENA. 

Murth  (mflrth),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Plenty ; 
abundance.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Mur'ther  (mQr'ther),  re.  &  v.  Murder,  re.  &  v.  [Obs. 
01  Prov.]     "The  treason  of  the  wrartteWni;."    Chaucer. 

Mur'ther-er  (-er),  re.    A  murderer,     ifihs.  or  Prov.] 

Mur'za  (-zA),  re.  One  of  the  hereditary  nobility  among 
the  Tartars,  esp.  one  of  the  second  class. 

II[^°*  This  word  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Per- 
sian Mirza,  though  perhaps  of  the  same  origin. 

II  Mus  (mus),  re.  /  pi.  Mures  (mu'rez).  [L.,  a  mouse.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  small  rodents,  including  the  common 
mouse  and  rat. 

II  Mu'sa  (mu'za),  n. ;  pi.  Mu8.«  (-ze).  [NL.,  fr.  Ar. 
mauz,  mauza,  banana.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  perennial, 
herbaceous,  endogenous  plantg  of  groat  size,  including 
the  banana  (Musa  supientuvi),  the  plantain  (M.  para- 
disiaca  of  Linnn'us,  but  probably  not  a  distinct  species), 
the  Abyssinian  (71/.  Fnsete),  the  Philippine  Island  (M. 
textilis,  which  yields  Manilla  hemp),  and  about  eighteen 
other  species.    See  lllusts.  of  Banana  and  Plantain. 


Mu-sa'ceous  (mli-za'shiis),  a.    (Bot.)  Of,  pertaining 

to,  or  resemblmg,  plants  of  the  genus  Musa. 

Mus'al  (muz'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Muses, 
or  to  poetry.     [R.] 

Mu-sang'  (moo-sang'),  re.  (Zool.)  A  small  animal  of 
Java  (Paradoxu- 
rus  fasciatus), 
allied  to  the  civ- 
ets. It  swallows, 
but  does  not  di- 
gest, large  quan- 
tities of  ripe  cof- 
fee berries,  thus 
serving  to  dis- 
seminate the  cof-  ,,  ,„  ,  ,  • 
fee  plant  •  hence          Musang  (.Paradoxurus fasciatus). 

it  is  called  also  coffee  rat. 

Mu'sar  (mii'zer),  re.  An  itinerant  player  on  the  mu- 
sette, an  instrument  formerly  common  in  Europe. 

Mu'Bard  (mij'zerd),  n.  [F.,  fr.  muser  to  loiter,  trifle. 
See  Muse,  v.  i.J  A  dreamer ;  an  absent-minded  person. 
[Obs.]  Bom.  ofB. 

II  Mus'ca  (mus'ka),  n. ;  pi.  Muses;  (-se).     [L.,  a  fly.] 

1.  (Zoiil.)  A  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  including  the 
common  house  fly,  and  jiumerous  allied  species. 

11^°'  Formerly,  a  large  part  of  the  Diptera  were  in- 
cluded under  the  genus  Musca. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  small  constellation  situated  between 
the  Southern  Cross  and  the  Pole. 

II  Muscse  voUtantes  (vol'I-tSn'tez).  [L.,  flying  flies.] 
(Med.)  Specks  or  filaments  apparently  seen  moving  or 
gliding  about  in  the  field  of  vision.  Their  appearance  is 
often  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the  eye,  or  of  disorder  of 
the  nervous  system. 

MuB'ca-del'  (miis'ka-dgl'),  re.  [It.  moscadello,  mosca- 
tello,  LL.  muscatellum  or  muscadellum  (sc.  vinum),  fr. 
muscatellus  nutmeglike,  dim.  of  muscatus  smelling  like 
musk,  muscatum-  and  muscata  (sc.  nux)  nutmeg :  cf.  F. 
muscadelle,  fr.  Italian.  See  Musk,  and  cf.  Moschatel, 
MuscAHDiN,  Muscat,  Nutmes.]    See  Muscatel,  re. 

Quaffed  off  the  muscadel.  Shak. 

Mus'ca-dlne  (-din  or  -din  ;  277),  re.    [See  Muscadel.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  several  very  different  kinds 
of  grapes,  but  in  America  used  chiefly  for  the  scupper- 
nong,  or  southern  fox  grape,  which  is  said  to  be  the  par- 
ent stock  of  the  Catawba.     See  Grapevine. 

2.  (^Bot.)  A  fragrant  and  delicious  pear. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  See  Muscardin. 

Northern  muscadine  (Bot.),  a  derivative  of  the  northern 
fox  grape,  and  scarcely  an  improvement  upon  it.  —  Royal 
muscadine  (Bot.),  a  European  grape  of  great  value.  Its 
berries  are  large,  round,  and  of  a  pale  amber  color. 
Called  also  golden  chasselas. 

II  MUB-ca'les  (miSs-ka'lez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  muscus 
moss.]  (Bot.)  An  old  name  for  mosses  in  the  widest 
sense,  including  the  true  mosses  and  also  hepaticae  and 
sphagna. 

Mus'cal-longe  (miis'kSl-loni),  n.  (Zool.)  See  Mua- 
kellunge. 

Mus'car-dln  (mus'kar-din ;  F.  mu'skar'daN'),  re.  [F., 
fr.  muscadin  a  musk-scented  lozenge,  fr.  muscade  nut- 
meg, ix.'L.  muscus -musk.  See  Muscadel.]  (Zo'ol.)  T'be 
common  European  dormouse ;  —  so  named  from  its  odor. 
[Written  also  m,uscadine.] 

MuB'car-dine'  (mus'kar-den' ;  F.  mu'skar'den'),  n. 
[F.]  A  disease  which  is  very  destructive  to  silkworms, 
and  which  sometimes  extends  to  other  insects.  It  is 
attended  by  the  development  of  a  fungus  (provisionally 
called  Botrytis  bassiana).     Also,  the  fungus  itself. 

MUB-car'i-lorm  (miSs-kar'I-fSrm),  a.  [L.  muscarium 
fly  brush  +  -form.]     Having  the  form  of  a  brush. 

Mus-ca'rin  (miis-ka'rin),re.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  Aeolii 
crystalline  substance,  CjHjjNOj,  found  in  the  toadstool 
(Agaricus  muscarius),  and  in  putrid  fish.  It  is  a  typical 
ptomaine,  and  a  violent  poison. 

Mus'cat  (miis'kSt),  re.  [F.  See  Muscadel.]  (Bot.) 
A  name  given  to  several  varieties  of  Old  World  grapes, 
differing  in  color,  size,  etc.,  but  all  having  a  somewhat 
musky  flavor.  The  muscat  of  Alexandria  is  a  large  oval 
grape  of  a  pale  amber  color.     [Written  also  muskat."] 

Mus'ca-tel'  (mus'kA-tSl'),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  desig- 
nating, or  derived  from,  muscat  grapes  or  similar  grapes; 
as,  muscatel  grapes ;  muscatel  wine,  etc. 

Mus'ca-tel',  n.  1.  A  common  name  for  several  varie- 
ties of  rich  sweet  wine,  made  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 

2.  pi.  Finest  raisins,  dried  on  the  vine ;  *'  sun  raisins." 

[Variously  written  moscatel,  muscadel,  etc.] 

II  Musch'el-kalk'  (mobsh'gl-kiilk'),  ?i.  [C,  from  mu- 
schel  sIheW -\- kalk  limestone.]  (Geol.)  A  kind  of  shell 
limestone,  whose  strata  form  the  middle  one  of  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Triassic  formation  in  Germany. 
See  Chart  under  Geology. 

II  MUB'cl  (miis'si),  re.  pi.  [L.  muscus  moss.]  (Bot.) 
An  order  or  subclass  of  cryptogamous  plants ;  the 
mosses.     See  Moss,  and  Cryptogamia. 

MUB-clc'a-plne  (miis-sik'a-pln  or  -pin),  a.  [L.  musca 
a  fly -f- cnpcre  to  catch.]  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  3Iuscicapidse,  a  family  of  birds  that  includes  the 
true  flycatchers. 

Mus'cld  (miis'sTd),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  fly  of  the  genus 
Musca,  or  family  3fuscidai. 

Mus'ci-form  (mQs'sT-fSrm),  a.  [Musca  -f-  -form.] 
(Zo'ol.)  Having  the  form  or  structure  of  flies  of  the  ge- 
nus Musca,  or  family  Miiscidm. 

Mus'cl-lorm,  a.  [Mu.':cits  -^-  -form.]  (Bot.)  Having 
the  api)ear!vnoe  or  form  of  a  moss. 

Mus'Cle  (mils"l),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  musculus  a  muscle,  a 
little  mouse,  dim.  of  mus  a  mouse.  See  Mouse,  and  cf. 
souse  3  (below).]  1.  (.inat.)  (a)  An  organ  which,  by 
its  contraction,  prodiu:ea  motion.  See  Illiist.  of  Muscles 
of  the  Human  Body,  in  Appendix,  (b)  The  contractile 
tissue  of  which  inusoles  are  largely  made  up. 

dggr"  Muscles  are  of  two  kinds,  striattnl  and  nonstriated. 
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The  striated  muscles,  which,  in  most  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals, constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  flesh,  exclusive 
of  the  fat,  are  mostly  under  the  control  of  the  will,  or 
vohintarij,  and  are  made  up  of  great  numbers  of  elon- 
gated fibers  bound  together  into  bundles  and  inclosed  in 
a  sheath  of  connective  tissue,  the  perimysium.  Each 
fiber  is  inclosed  in  a  delicate  membrane  (the  sarcolem- 
ma),  is  made  up  of  alternate  segments  of  lighter  and 
darker  material  which  give  it  a  transversely  striated  ap- 
pearance, and  contains,  scattered  through  its  substance, 
protoplasmic  nuclei,  the  so-called  jniiscle  corpuscles. 

The  nonstriated  muscles  are  involuntary.  They  con- 
stitute a  large  part  of  the  walls  of  the  aUmentary  canal, 
tjlood  vessels,  uterus,  and  bladder,  and  are  found  also  in 
the  iris,  skin,  etc.  They  are  made  up  of  greatly  elon- 
gated cells,  usually  grouped  in  bundles  or  sheets. 

2.  Muscular  strength  or  development ;  as,  to  show 
one's  muscle  by  lifting  a  heavy  weight.     [Colloq.'] 

3.  [AS.  muscle,  L.  iiiusculus  a  muscle,  mussel.  See 
above.]     (Zool.)  See  Mussel. 

MuBcle  curve  (Physiol.),  the  contraction  curve  of  a  mus- 
cle ;  a  myogram ;  the  curve  inscribed,  upon  a  prepared 
surface,  by  means  of  a  myograph  when  acted  upon  by  a 
contracting  muscle.  The  character  of  the  curve  repre- 
sents the  extent  of  the  contraction. 

Mus'cled  (mus''ld),  a.  Furnished  with  muscles ; 
having  muscles;  as,  thighs  well  muscled. 

Uus'cllnK  (mus'llng),  n.  {Fine  Arts)  Exhibition  or 
representation  of  the  muscles.     [-R.] 

A  good  piece,  the  painters  say,  must  have  good  muscling,  as 
well  as  coloring  and  drapery.  Shaftesbury. 

Mus-CO'gees  (miis-ko'gez),  re.  pi.    See  Mdskogees. 

IKus'COid  (miis'koid),  a.  \_3Iuscus  +  -oid :  cf.  F. 
muscoide.~\     {Bot.')  Mosslike  ;  resembling  moss. 

MUB'COld,  n.  (Bot.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  any 
mosslike  flowerless  plant,  with  a  distinct  stem,  and  often 
with  leaves,  but  witliout  any  vascular  system. 

Mus-COl'0-gy  (mus-kol'o-jy),  n.  [_Muscus  -\ — logy.'] 
Bryology. 

Mus-cos'1-ty  (-kos'T-tj?),  n.  [L.  muscosus  mossy,  fr. 
muscus  moss.]     Mossiness.  Johnson. 

Mus'CO-va'dO  (mus'ko-va'do),  a.  [Corrupted  fr.  Sp. 
mascabado ;  cf.  Pg.  mascavado,  F.  moscouade,  n.,  for- 
merly also  mascovade.  It.  mascavato.']  Pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  unrefined  or  raw  sugar,  obtamed  from 
the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  by  evaporation  and  draining 
off  the  molasses.  Muscovado  sugar  contains  impurities 
which  render  it  dark  colored  and  moist. 

Mus'CO-va'dO,  n.     Unrefined  or  raw  sugar. 

Mus'co-vite  (mtis'ko-vit),  7i.     [See  Muscovy  glass.] 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Muscovy  or  ancient  Rus- 
sia ;  hence,  a  Russian. 

2.  (il/i're.)  Common  potash  mica.    See  Mica. 
Mus'CO-vy   duck'  (-vj^  diik').   [A  corruption  of  musk 

duck.~\  {Zool.)  A  duck  (CaiVirea  mOMAato),  larger  than 
the  common  duck,  often  raised  in  poultry  yards.  Called 
also  musk  duck.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical  America,  from 
Mexico  to  Southern  Brazil. 

Mus'CO-vy  glass'  (glas').  [From  3Iuscovy,  the  old 
lame  of  Russia  ;  cf .  F.  verre  de  3Ioscovie.']  Mica ;  mus- 
covite.    See  Mica. 

Mus'CU-lar  (-kfi-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  musculaire.  See 
Muscle.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  muscle,  or  to  a  sys- 
tem of  muscles ;  consisting  of,  or  constituting,  a  muscle 
or  muscles  ;  as,  muscular  fiber. 

Great  muscular  strength,  accompanied  by  much  awkward- 
ness. Macaulay. 

2.  Performed  by,  or  dependent  on,  a  muscle  or  the 
muscles.     "The  muicwZar  motion."  Arhuthnot. 

3.  Well  furnished  with  muscles ;  having  well-devel- 
oped muscles ;  brawny  ;  hence,  strong ;  powerful ;  vig- 
orous ;  as,  a  muscular  body  or  arm. 

MuBcolar  Christian,  one  who  believes  it  a  part  of  reli- 
gious duty  to  maintain  a  healthful  and  vigorous  physical 
state,  y.  i/iiff/ira. —Muscular  Christianity,  (a)  The  prac- 
tice and  opinions  of  tliose  Christians  who  believe  that  it 
is  a  part  of  religious  duty  to  maintain  a  vigorous  condi- 
tion of  the  body,  and  who  therefore  approve  of  athletic 
sports  and  exercises  as  conducive  to  good  health,  good 
morals,  and  right  feelings  in  religious  matters.  T. 
Hughes,  (b)  An  active,  robust,  and  cheerful  Christian 
life,  as  opposed  to  a  meditative  and  gloomy  one.  C 
Kingsley.  —Muscular  excitability  (PA  ysiol),  that  property 
in  virtue  of  which  a  muscle  shortens,  when  it  is  stimula- 
ted ;  irritability.  —  Muscular  sense  (Physiol.),  muscular 
sensibility  ;  the  sense  by  which  we  obtain  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  our  muscles  and  to  what  extent  they  are 
contracted,  also  of  the  position  of  the  various  parts  of  our 
bodies  and  the  resistance  offered  by  external  objects. 

Mns'cu-lar'1-ty  (-ISr'T-ty ),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  muscular.  Grew. 

Mus'CU-lar-Ize  (mils'kii-ler-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  mus- 
cular. Lowell. 

Mus'cu-lar-ly,  adv.    In  a  muscular  manner. 

Mus'CU-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  re.  {Anat.)  The  muscular 
system  of  an  animal,  or  of  any  of  its  parts. 

Mus'CU-la-ture  (-la-tur;  135),  n.  [Cf.  F.  muscula- 
ture.']    {Anat.)  Musculation. 

IMus'cule  (miis'kiil),  re.  [L.  musculus :  cf.  F.  m,us- 
cule.]  {Mil.)  A  long  movable  shed  used  by  besiegers  in 
ancient  times  in  attacking  the  walls  of  a  fortified  town. 

Mus'CU-lin  (-ku-lTn),  n.  [L.  musculus  a  muscle.] 
{Physiol.  Chem.)  See  Syntonin. 

Mus'CU-lo-CU-ta'ne-OUS  (-16-ku-ta'ne-iis),  a.  [L.  mus- 
culus +  E.  cutaneous.]  {Anat.)  Pertaining  both  to  mus- 
cles and  skin  ;  as,  the  musculocutaneous  nerve. 

Mus'CU-lO-phren'io  (-fren'Tk),  a.  [L.  musculus  mus- 
cle -(-  E.  phrenic]  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  muscles 
and  the  diaphragm  ;  as,  the  musculophrenic  artery. 

Mus'CU-los'1-ty  (-los'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  musculous ;  muscularity.     [06s.] 

MUB'cu-lO-spi'ral  (-lo-spi'ral),  a.  [L.  musculus 
muscle  -f-  E.  spiral.]  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
muscles,  and  taking  a  spiral  course  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  a 
large  nerve  of  the  arm. 

Mus'CU-lons  (m!is'ki5-lus),  a.  [L.  museulosus :  cf.  F. 
museuleux.]    Muscular.     [Oji.]  Johnson. 


Muse  (muz),  re.  [From  F.  musse.  See  Muset.]  A 
gap  or  hole  in  a  hedge,  fence,  wall,  or  the  like,  through 
which  a  wild  animal  is  accustomed  to  pass  ;  a  muset. 

Find  a  hare  without  a  myse.  Old  Frov 

Mnse,  re.    [F.  3Iuse,  L.  3Iusa,  Gr.  Movcra.   Cf.  Mosaic, 

re.,  Music]    1.  {Class.  Myth.)  One  of  the  nine  goddesses 

who  presided  over  song  and  the  different  kinds  of  poetry, 

and  also  the  arts  and  sciences ;  —  often  used  in  the  plural. 

Granville  commands  ;  your  aid,  O  Muses,  bring  : 

"What  JIuse  ior  GranYille  can  refuse  to  sing  ?  Pope. 

||^°°  The  names  of  the  Muses  were  Calliope,   Clio, 

Erato,  Euterpe,  Melpomene,  Polymnia  or  Polyhymnia, 

Terpsichore,  Thalia,  and  Urania. 

2.  A  particular  power  and  practice  of  poetry.      Shak. 

3.  A  poet ;  a  bard.  [JJ.]  Milton. 
Muse,  V.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Mused  (muzd) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  re.  MusiNQ.]  [F.  muser  to  loiter  or  trifle,  orig.,  to 
stand  with  open  mouth,  fr.  LL.  musvs,  morsus,  muzzle, 
snout,  fr.  L.  morsus  a  biting,  bite,  fr.  mordere  to  bite. 
See  Morsel,  and  cf.  Amuse,  Muzzle,  re.]  1.  To  think 
closely  ;  to  study  in  silence  ;  to  meditate.  "  Thereon 
mused  he."  Chaucer. 

He  mused  upon  some  dangerous'plot.     Sir  F.  Sidney. 

2.  To  be  absent  in  mind ;  to  be  so  occupied  in  study  or 
contemplation  as  not  to  observe  passing  scenes  or  things 
present ;  to  be  in  a  brown  study.  Daniel. 

3.  To  wonder.  lObs.]  Spenser.  B.  Jonson. 
Syn.  —  To  consider  ;  meditate  ;  ruminate.  See  Ponder. 
Muse,  V.  t.    1.  To  think  on ;  to  meditate  on. 

Come,  then,  expressive  Silence,  muse  his  praise.      Thomson. 

2.  To  wonder  at.     lObs.]  Shak. 

Muse,  re.  1.  Contemplation  which  abstracts  the  mind 
from  passing  scenes  ;  absorbing  thought ;  hence,  absence 
of  mind ;  a  brown  study.  Milton. 

2.  Wonder,  or  admiration.     [_Obs.]  Spenser. 

Muse'ful  (-ful),  a.  Meditative  ;  thoughtfully  silent. 
" Ifuse/ul  mopings."    Sryden.  —  Muse'ful-ly,  adv. 

Museless,  a,  Unregardful  of  the  Muses  ;  disregard- 
ing the  power  of  poetry  ;  unpoetical.  3Iilion. 

Mus'er  (muz'er),  n.     One  who  muses. 

Mu'set  (mu'zet),  re.  [OF.  musseite,  dim.  of  musse, 
muce,  a  hiding  place,  fr.  F.  musser,  OF.  mucier,  muchier, 
to  conceal,  hide.  Cf.  Micher.]  A  small  hole  or  gap 
through  which  a  wild  animal  passes  ;  a  muse.  Shak. 

Mu-sette'  (mu-zSt'),   re.     [F.,  dim.   of   OF.    muse.] 

1.  A  small  bagpipe  formerly  in  use,  having  a  soft  and 
sweet  tone. 

2.  An  air  adapted  to  this  instrument ;  also,  a  kind  of 
rustic  dance. 

Mu-se'um  (miS-ze'iim),re.  [L.,  atemple  of  the  Muses, 
hence,  a  place  of  study,  fr.  Gr.  ii.ov<Telov,  fr.  MoCo-a  a 
Muse.]  A  repository  or  a  collection  of  natural,  scien- 
tific, or  literary  curiosities,  or  of  works  of  art. 

Museum  beetle.  Museum  pest.  {Zool.)  See  Anthrenus. 

Mush  (miish),  n.  [Cf.  Ger.  mus,  muss,  pap,  porridge, 
any  thick  preparation  of  fruit,  OHG.  muos  ;  akin  to  AS. 
&  OS.  mos  food,  and  prob.  to  E.  meat.  See  Meat.] 
Meal  (esp.  Indian  meal)  boiled  in  water ;  hasty  pudding ; 
supawn.     \_U.  S.] 

Mush,  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  moucheter  to  cut  with  small  cuts.] 
To  notch,  cut,  or  indent,  as  cloth,  with  a  stamp. 

Mush'rOOm  (mush'room) , 
re.  [OE.  muscheron,  OF. 
mouscheron,  F.  mousseron  ; 
perhaps  fr.  mousse  moss,  of 
German  origin.    See  Moss.] 

1.  {Bot.)  {a)  An  edible 
fungus  {Agaricus  campes- 
tris),  having  a  white  stalk 
which  bears  a  convex  or 
even  flatfish  expanded  por- 
tion called  the  pileus.  This 
is  whitish  and  silky  or  some- 
what scaly  above,  and  bears 
on  the  under  side  radiating  Mushrooms, 
gills  which  are  at  first  flesh- 
colored,  but  gradually  become  brown.  The  plant  grows 
in  rich  pastures  and  is  proverbial  for  rapidity  of  growth 
and  shortness  of  duration.  It  has  a  pleasant  smell,  and 
is  largely  used  as  food.  It  is  also  cultivated  from  spawn. 
(6)  Any  large  fungus,  especially  one  of  the  genus  Agari- 
cus ;  a  toadstool.  Several  species  are  edible  ;  but  many 
are  very  poisonous. 

2.  One  who  rises  suddenly  from  a  low  condition  in 
life ;  an  upstart.  Bacon. 

Mush'room,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  mushrooms ; 
as,  mushroom  catchup. 

2.  Resembling  mushrooms  in  rapidity  of  growth  and 
shortness  of  duration ;  short-lived ;  ephemeral ;  as,  mush- 
room cities. 

Mushroom  anchor,  an  anchor  shaped  like  a  mushroom, 
capable  of  grasping  the  ground  in  whatever  way  it  falls. 
—  Mushroom  coral  ( Zool. ),  any  coral  of  the  genus  Pungia. 
See  FuNGiA.  —Mushroom  spawn  (Bot.),  the  mycelium,  or 
primary  filamentous  grovrth,  of  the  mushroom ;  also, 
cakes  of  earth  and  manure  containing  this  growth,  which 
are  used  for  propagation  of  the  mushroom. 

Mush'room-head'ed  (-hed'Sd),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  a 
cylindrical  body  with  a  convex  head  of  larger  diameter ; 
having  a  head  like  that  of  a  mushroom. 

Mush'y  (mush'y),  a.     Soft  like  mush  ;  figuratively, 

good-naturedly  weak  and  effusive  ;  weakly  sentimental. 

She  's  not  mushy,  but  her  heart  is  tender.        G.  Eliot. 

Mu'sic  (mii'zlk),  re.  [F.  musique,  fr.  L.  musica,  Gr. 
fj.ovai.Kri  (sc.  Te}(vr]),  any  art  over  which  the  Muses  pre- 
sided, especiaHy  music,  lyric  poetry  set  and  sung  to  mu- 
sic, fr.  IU.OUO-IK0S  belonging  to  the  Muses  or  fine  arts,  fr. 
MoCcra  Muse.]  1.  The  science  and  the  art  of  tones,  or 
musical  sounds,  i.  e.,  sounds  of  higher  or  lower  pitch, 
begotten  of  uniform  and  synchronous  vibrations,  as  of  a 
string  at  various  degrees  of  tension ;  the  science  of  har- 
monical  tones  which  treats  of  the  principles  of  harmony. 


Music  Shell  ( Valuta 
musica).    (X) 


or  the  properties,  dependencies,  and  relations  of  toneg> 
to  each  other ;  the  art  of  combining  tones  in  a  manner 
to  please  the  ear. 

JI^^  Not  all  sounds  are  tones.  Sounds  may  be  unmu- 
sical and  yet  please  the  ear.  Music  deals  with  tones,  and 
with  no  other  sounds.    See  Tone. 

2.  (a)  Melody  ;  a  rhythmical  and  otherwise  agreeable 
succession  of  tones,  {b)  Harmony  ;  an  accordant  com- 
bination of  simultaneous  tones. 

3.  The  written  or  printed  notation  of  a  musical  con*- 
position ;  the  score. 

4.  Love  of  music  ;  capacity  of  enjoying  music. 

The  man  that  hath  no  ynusic  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.  Shak, 

5.  {Zo'ol.)  A  more  or  less  musical  sound  made  by  many 
of  the  lower  animals.     See  Stridulation. 

Magic  music,  a  game  in  which  a  person  is  guided  in  find- 
ing a  hidden  article,  or  in  doing  a  specific  act  required, 
by  music  which  is  made  more  loud  or  rapid  as  he  ap- 
proaches success,  and  slower  as  he  recedes.     Tennyson. 

—  M\iaic  box.  See  Musical  box,  under  Musical.  —  Music 
hall,  a  place  for  public  musical  entertainments.  —  Music 
loft,  a  gallery  for  musicians,  as  in  a  dancing  room  or  a 
church.  — Music  of  the  spheres,  the  harmony  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  accordant  movements  of  the  celes- 
tial spheres.  —  Music  paper,  paper  ruled  with  the  musical 
stall',  for  the  use  of  composers  and  copyists.  —  Music  ^en^ 
a  pen  for  ruling  at  one  time  the  five  Imes  of  the  musical 
statt'.  —  Music  shell  (Zool.),  a,  hand- 
somely colored  marine  gastropod 
shell  (  Valuta  musica)  fomid  in  the 
East  Indies  ;  —  so  called  because 
the  color  markings  often  resemble 
printed  music.  Sometimes  applied 
to  other  shells  similarly  marked. 

—  To  face  the  music,  to  meet  any  I 
disagreeable  necessity  without  I 
flinching.    [Colloq.  or  Slang] 

Mu'sic-al  (mii'zi-kal),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  musical.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  music ;  having  the  qualities  of 
music,  or  the  power  of  producing 
music  ;  devoted  to  music ;  melodi- 
ous ;  harmonious ;  as,  musical  pro- 
portion ;  a  musical  voice  ;  musical 
instruments ;  a  musical  sentence ; 
musical  persons. 

Musical,  or  Music,  box,  a  box  or 
case  containing  apparatus  moved 
bj;  clockwork  so  as  to  play  cer- 
tain tunes  automatically.  -Musical  fish  (Zo'ol.),  any  fisb 
w;hich  utters  sounds  under  water,  as  the  drumflsh,  gnmt, 
gizzard  shad,  etc.  —  Musical  glasses,  glass  goblets  or  bowla 
so  tuned  and  arranged  that  when  struck,  or  rubbed,  they 
produce  musical  notes.    Cf .  Harmonica,  1. 

Mu'slc-al,  re.    1.  Music.     lObs.] 

To  fetch  home  May  with  their  musical.        Spenser. 

2.  A  social  entertammeut  of  which  music  is  the  lead- 
ing feature  ;  a  musical  party.     [_Collog.] 

II  Mu'sl'cale'(mu'ze'kal'),  re.  [F.  Cf.  Soiree  musi- 
cale.]    A  social  musical  party.     IColloq.] 

Mu'sic-al-ly  (mil'zT-kal-ly ),  adv.  In  a  musical  manner. 

Mu'slc-al-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  musical. 

Mu-sl'cian  (mii-zish'an),  re.  [F.  musicien.]  One 
skilled  in  the  art  or  science  of  music;  esp.,  a  skilled 
singer,  or  performer  on  a  musical  instrument. 

Mu'Si-co-ma'ni-a  (mii'zT-ko-ma'nT-a),  re.  l3Tusic  -f- 
mania:  cf.  'F.  musieomanie.]  (3Ied.)  A  kind  of  mono- 
mania in  which  the  passion  for  music  becomes  so  strong 
as  to  derange  the  intellectual  faculties.  Dunglison. 

Mus'l-mon  (miis'i-mSn),  re.  [See  Musmon.]  {Zool.) 
See  Mouflon. 

Mus'ing-ly  (muz'itng-lj^),  adv.    In  a  musing  manner. 

Mu'slt  (mu'zit),  n.    See  Muset. 

Musk  (mQsk),  n.  [F.  jnusc,  L.  muscus,  Per.  mtisk,  fr. 
Skr.  mushka  testicle,  orig.,  a  little  mouse.  See  Mouse, 
and  cf.  Abelmosk,  Muscadel,  Muscovy  duck,  Nutmbq.J 

1.  A  substance  of  a  reddish  brown  color,  and  when  fresh 
of  the  consistence  of  honey,  obtained  from  a  bag  behind 
the  navel  of  the  male  musk  deer.  It  has  a  slightly  bitter 
taste,  but  is  specially  remarkable  for  its  powerful  and 
enduring  odor.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant 
and  antispasmodic.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  secre- 
tions of  various  other  animals,  having  a  similar  odor. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  musk  deer.     See  3fusk  deer  (below). 

3.  The  perfume  emitted  by  musk,  or  any  perfume 
somewhat  similar. 

4.  {Bot.)  {a)  The  musk  plant  {Mimulus  moschatus). 
(6)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Erodium  (E.  moschatum) ;  — 
called  also  musky  heron's-bill.  (c)  A  plant  of  the  genu» 
3Iuscari;  grape  hyacinth. 

Musk  beaver  (Zo'ol.),  muskrat  (1).  -Musk  beetle  (Zool.), 
a  European  longicorn  beetle  (Aromia  moschata),  having 
an  agreeable  odor  resembling  that  of  attar  of  roses.  — 
Musk  cat.  See  BoNDAR.  —  Musk  cattle  (^ooZ.),  musk  oxen. 
See  Musk  ox  (below).  -Musk  deer  (Zo'ol,),  a  small  horn- 
less deer  (Moschus  mos- 
chiferus),  which  inhab- 
its the  elevated  parts 
of  Central  Asia.  The 
upper  canine  teeth  of 
the  male  are  developed 
into  sharp  tusks, curved 
downward.  The  male 
has  scent  bags  on  the 
belly,  from  wliich  the 
musk  of  commerce  is 
derived.  The  deer  is 
yellow  or  red-brown 
above,  whitish  below. 
The  pygmy  musk  deer 
are  chevrotains,  as  the 
kanchil  and  the  napu. 

—  Musk    duck.     (Zool.) 

(a)  The  Muscovy  duck. 

(b)  An  Australian  duck 
(Biziura  loba  I  a). —  Kvia^ 
lorikeet  (Zool.),  the  Pa- 
cific   lorikeet  ( Olosso- 
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psiltu australis)ot  Australia.— Musk  niallow(5o(.),  aname 
■of  two  malvaceous  plants :  {a)  A  species  of  mallow  (Malva 
mosckata),  the  foliage  of  which  has  a  faint  musky  smell, 
(i)  An  Asiatic  shrub.  See  Abelmosk. —Musk  orcbia  {Bot.}, 
a  European  plant  of  the  Orchis  family  {Berminium  Mon- 
orchis) ;  —  so  called  from  its  peculiar  scent.  —  MuBk  ox 
(Zoo/.),  an  Arctic 
hollow-horned 
ruminant  (Ovibos 
moschaius),  now 
existing  only  in 
America,  but 
found  fossil  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 
It  is  covered  with 
a  thick  coat  of 
fine  yellowish 
wool,  and  with 
long  dark  hair, 
which  is  abun- 
dant and  shaggy 
on  the  neck  and 
shoulders.  The 
full-grown  male 
weighs  over  four 
hundred  pounds. 

—  Musk  parakeet.    (Zool.)  &9,me  &s  Mushlorikeet  (above). 

—  Musk  pear  (fioi.),  a  fragrant  kind  of  pear  much  resem- 
bling the  Seckel  pear. —  Musk  plant  (5o/.),  the  Mimiilus 
moschatus,  a  plant  found  in  Western  North  America, 
often  cultivated,  and  having  a  strong  musky  odor.  — 
Musk  root  (.Bot.),  the  name  of  several  roots  with  a  strong 
odor,  as  that  of  the  nard  (Nardostachijs  Jatamansi)  and 
«f  a  species  of  Angelica.— lHuiTi.  rose  (Bot.),  a  species  of 
rose  {Rosa  moschata),  having  peculiarly  fragrant  white 
blossoms.  —Musk  seed  {Bot.),  the  seed  of  a  plant  of  the 
Mallow  family  {Hibiscus  moschatus),  used  in  perfumery 
and  in  flavoring.  See  Abelmosk.  —Musk  sheep  (ZooL), 
the  musk  ox. —Musk  shrew  (.ZooZ.),  a  shrew  (Sorexmu- 
rinus),  found  in  India.  It  has  a  powerful  odor  of  musk. 
Called_also  sondeli,  andmondjourou.  —  Musk  thistle  {Bot.), 
a  species  of  thistle  (Carduus  nutans),  having  fine  large 
flowers,  and  leaves  smelling  strongly  of  musk.  —  Musk 
tortoise.  Musk  turtle  (Zo'ol.),  a  small  American  fresh-water 
tortoise  {Aromochelys,  or  Ozotheca,  odorata),  which  has 
a  distinct  odor  of  miisk ;  —  called  also  stinkpot. 

musk  (miisk),  %i.  t.     To  perfume  vrith  musk. 

Mus'ka-del'  (mus'ka-dSl'),  n.    See  Musoadel. 

Mus'kat  (miis'kat),  n.     See  Muscat. 

Mus'kel-lunge  (mus'kgi-.inj),  re.  [From  the  Amer. 
Indian  name.]  {Zool.)  A  large  American  pike  (Esoxno- 
bilior)  found  in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  other  Northern 
lakes,  and  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  is  valued  as  a 
food  fish.  [Written  also  masJcallonge,  maskinonge,  mus- 
kallonge,  muskellonge,  and  muskehmjeh.'] 


Muskellunge.      ^iJ^J        ^^ 

Mns'ket  (miis'ket),  re.  [F.  mousguet,  It.  moschetto, 
formerly,  a  kind  of  hawk ;  cf.  OF.  mousket,  moschet,  a 
kind  of  hawk  or  falcon,  F.  mouchet,  prop.,  a  little  fly 
(the  hawk  prob.  being  named  from  its  small  size),  fr.  L. 
musca  a  fly.  Cf.  Mosqdito.]  [Sometimes  written  also 
tinisquet.l     1.  {Zool.)  The  male  of  the  sparrow  hawk. 

2.  A  species  of  firearm  formerly  carried  by  the  in- 
fantry of  an  army.  It  was  originally  fired  by  means  of  a 
snatch,  or  matchlock,  for  which  several  mechanical  appli- 
ances (including  the  flintlock,  and  finally  the  percussion 
lock)  were  successively  substituted.  This  arm  has  been 
generally  superseded  by  the  rifle. 

Mus'ket-eer'  (-er'),  re.  [F.  mousquetaire ;  cf.  It.  mos- 
cheitiere.']    A  soldier  armed  with  a  musket. 

Mus-ke'to  (mvis-ke'to),  re.    See  Mosquito. 

Mus'ket-oon'  (mus'kSt-oon'),  re.  [F.  mousqueton;  cf. 
It.  moschettone.']    1.  A  short  musket. 

2.  One  who  is  armed  with  such  a  musket. 

Mus'ket-ry  (-kgt-i-y),  re.  [F.  mousqueterie ;  cf.  It. 
moschetteria.^    1.  Muskets,  collectively. 

2.  The  fire  of  muskets.  Motley. 

Husk'i-ness  (miisk'i-ngs),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  musky ;  the  scent  of  musk. 

MuBk'mel'on  (miisk'mSl'un),  re.  IMusk  -f  melon.'} 
(Bot.)  The  fruit  of  a  cucurbitaceous  plant  (Cucumis 
Melo),  having  a  peculiar  aromatic  flavor,  and  cultivated 
in  many  varieties,  the  principal  sorts  being  the  canta- 
loupe, of  oval  form  and  yellowisk  flesh,  and  the  smaller 
nutmeg  melon  with  greenish  flesh.    See  Illust.  of  Melon. 

Mus-ko'gees  (mus-ko'gez),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Muskogee 
(-ge).  (Ethnol.)  A  powerful  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians  that  formerly  occupied  the  region  of  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Alabama.  They  constituted  a  large  part  of 
the  Creek  confederacy.     [Written  also  Muscogees.'] 

Musk'rat' (miisk'rat'),  re.  1.  (.ZooZ.)  A  North  Amer. 
ican  aquatic  fur- 
bearing  rodent 
{Fiber  zibeihi- 
cus).  It  resem- 
bles a  rat  in  color 
and  in  having  a 
long  scaly  tail,  but 
the  tail  is  com- 
pressed, the  hind 
feet  are  webbed, 
and  the  ears  are 
concealed  in  the 
fur.     It  has  scent  musKrat. 

glands  vvhich  secrete  a  substance  having  a  strong  odor  of 
niiisk.   Called  also  mnsqnash,  musk  beaver,  and  ondatra. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  musk  shrew. 

3.  (Zonl.)  The  desman. 

Musk'wood'  (-w66d'),  re.  [So  called  from  its  fra- 
grance.] {Bot.)  (o)  The  wood  of  a  West  Indian  tree  of 
the  Mahogany  family  (Mosclwxyhtm  Swnrizii).  (6)  The 
wood  of  an  Australian  tree  (Evrybia  argophvUa). 


Musk'y  (miisk'y),  a.  Having  an  odor  of  musk,  or 
somewhat  like  musk.  Milton. 

Mus'llm  (miiz'lim),  re.  See  Moslem. 
Mus'lin  (miiz'lin),  re.  [F.  mousseline;  cf.  It.  musso- 
lino,  mussolo,  Sp.  muselina ;  all  from  Mossoul  a  city  of 
Mesopotamia,  Ar.  Mausil,  Syr.  Mauzol,  Muzol,  Mosul, 
where  it  was  first  manufactured.  Cf.  Mull  a  kind  of 
cloth.]  A  thin  cotton  cloth,  white,  dyed,  or  printed.  The 
name  is  also  appUed  to  coarser  and  heavier  cotton  goods ; 
as,  shirting  and  sheeting  muslins. 

Muslin  cambric.  See  Cambeic.  —  MusUn  delaine,  a  light 
woolen  fabric  for  women's  dresses.  See  Delalne.  [Writ- 
ten also  mousseline  de  laine.] 

Mus'lln-et'  (-ef),  n.  [F.  mousselinette.]  A  sort  of 
coarse  or  light  cotton  cloth. 

MUS'mon  (mus'mSn),  ji.     [L.  musmo,  musimo,  a  Sar- 
dinian animal ;  cf.  Gr.  fiovtriiuiv.']   {Zool.)  See  Mouplon. 
Mu'so-ma'ni-a  (m5'zo-ma'nI-a),re.  See  Musicomania. 
Mus'quash  (raiis'kwSsh),  n.  [American  Indian  name.] 
{Zool.)  See  Muskrat. 

Musquash  root  {Bot.),  an  umbelliferous  plant    {Cicuta 
maculata),  having  a  poisonous  root.  See  Water  hemlock. 
II  IHus'quaw  (mQs'kwa),  re.    [American  Indian  name.] 
{Zool. )  The  American  black  bear.     See  Bear. 
Mus'quet  (mus'kgtj,  re.     See  Musket.     \_Obs.'\ 
Mus-qui'to  (mus-ke'to),  re.     {Zool.)  See  Mosquito. 
Mus'role  I  (mOz'rol;  277),  re.      [F.  muserolle,  fr.  mu- 
Mus'rol    I     seau  a  muzzle,  OF.  musel.   See  Muzzle.] 
The  nose  band  of  a  horse's  bridle. 

Muss  (mils),  n.  [Of.  OF.  jnousche  a  fly,  also,  the 
play  called  muss,  fr.  L.  musca  a  fly.]  A  scramble,  as 
when  small  objects  are  thrown  down,  to  be  taken  by 
those  who  can  seize  them ;  a  confused  struggle.  Shak. 
Muss,  re.  A  state  of  confusion  or  disorder;  —  prob. 
variant  of  mess,  but  influenced  by  muss,  a  scramble. 
iCollog.  U.  S.-] 

Muss,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mussed  (miist) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Mussmo.]  To  disarrange,  as  clothing :  to  rumple. 
ICollog.  V.  S.] 

Muss,  re.  [Cf.  OE.  mus  a  mouse.  See  Mouse.]  A 
term  of  endearment.  \Obs.'\  See  Mouse.  B.  Jonson. 
Mus'sel  (miis's'l),  re.  [See  Muscle,  3.]  1.  {Zool.) 
Any  one  of  many  species  of  marine  bivalve  shells  of  the 
genus  Mytilus,  and  related  genera,  of  the  family  Mytili- 
dx.  The  common  mussel  {Mytilus  edulis;  see  Illust. 
under  Byssus),  and  the  larger,  or  horse,  mussel  {Modiola 
modiolus),  inhabiting  the  shores  both  of  Europe  and 
America,  are  edible.  The  former  is  extensively  used  as 
food  in  Europe. 

2.  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  Unio,  and 
related  fresh-water  genera ;  —  called  also  river  mussel. 
See  Naiad,  and  Unio. 

Mussel  digger  {Zool.),  the  grayback  whale.  See  Gray 
whale,  under  Geat. 

Mus'Sl-ta'tion  (mus'si-ta'shiin),  re.    [L.    mussitatio 

suppression  of  the  voice,  fr.  mu.isiiare  to  be  silent,  to 

murmur.]     A  speaking  in  a  low  tone ;  mumbling.  lObs.2 

Mus'site  (mtis'sit),  n.    {Min.)  A  variety  of  pyroxene, 

from  the  Mussa  Alp  in  Piedmont ;  diopside. 

Mus'sul-man  (mus'siil-man),  re. ;  pi.   Mussulmans 
(-manz).     [Ar.  muslimin,   pi.   of  muslim :  cf.  F.  &  Sp. 
musulman.    See  Moslem.]    A  Mohammedan  ;  a  Moslem. 
Mus'SUl-man'iC  (-mSn'ik),  a.     Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
like,  tL.3  Mussulmans,  or  their  customs :  Mohammedan. 
Mus'SUl-man-lsh  (-man-Tsh),  a.    Mohammedan. 
Mus'SUl-man-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.     Mohammedanism. 
Mus'SUl-man-Iy,  adv.     in  the  manner  of  Moslems. 
Muss'y  (mfis'y),  a.     [From  2d  Muss.]    Disarranged ; 
rumpled.     \_Colloq.   U.  S.} 

Must  (mtist),  V.  i.  or  auxiliary.  [OE.  moste,  a  pret. 
generally  meaning,  could,  was  free  to,  pres.  mot,  moot, 
AS.  moste,  pret.,  mot,  pres. ;  akin  to  D.  moetan  to  be 
obliged,  OS.  motan  to  be  free,  to  be  obliged,  OHG.  muo- 
zan,  G.  mussen  to  be  obliged,  Sw.  mSste  must,  Goth,  ga- 
motan  to  have  place,  have  room,  be  able  ;  of  unknown 
origin.]  1.  To  be  obliged ;  to  be  necessitated ;  —  express- 
ing either  physical  or  moral  necessity ;  as,  a  man  must 
eat  for  nourishment ;  we  must  submit  to  the  laws. 

2.  To  be  morally  required ;  to  be  necessary  or  essen- 
tial to  a  certain  quality,  character,  end,  or  result ;  as,  he 
must  reconsider  the  matter  ;  he  must  have  lieen  insane. 
Likewise  mitst  the  deacons  be  grave.        1  Tim.  iii.  8. 
Moreover,  he  [a  bishop]  mvst  have  a  good  report  of  them 
which  are  without.  1  Tim.  iii.  7. 

It^^  The  principal  verb,  if  easily  supplied  by  the  mind, 
was  formerly  often  omitted  when  riiust  was  used ;  as,  I 
must  away,    "1  must  to  Coventry."    Shak. 

Must,  n.  [AS.  must,  fr.  L.  mustiim  (sc.  vinum),  from 
muslus  young,  new,  fresh.  Cf.  Mustard.]  1.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  the  grape,  or  other  fruit,  beforp  fermen- 
tation.   "These  men  ben  full  of  must." 

Wyclif  (Acts  n.  13). 
No  fermenting  m!(Sf  fills  .  .  .  the  deep  vats.     Lovafellow. 
2.  [Cf.  MusTT.]    Mustiness. 

Must,  V.  i.  &  i.    To  make  musty ;  to  become  musty. 
Mus'tac  (miis'tSk),  re.    \¥.  moustac.']  {Zool.)  K  smaXl 
tufted  monkey. 

Mus-tache'  (mfis-tAsh' ;  277),  re.  ;  pi.  Mustaches  (-5z). 
[Written  also  moustache.']  [F.  moustache.  It.  mostaccio 
visage,  mostocchio  mustache,  fr.  Gr.  tivcrra^  upper  lip 
and  the  beard  upon  it ;  cf.  ixdcrra^  mouth  :  cf.  Sp.  mos- 
tacho.}  1.  That  part  of  the  beard  which  grows  on  tlie 
upper  lip ;  hair  left  growing  above  the  mouth. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  West  African  monkey  (Cercopithecus 
cephus).  It  has  yellow  whiskers,  and  a  triangular  blue 
mark  on  the  nose. 

3.  {Zool.)  Any  conspicuous  stripe  of  color  on  the  side 
of  the  head,  beneath  the  eye  of  a  bird. 

Mus-ta'chlo  (mus-ta'sho ;  277),  re.;  pi.  Mustachios 
(-slioz).     A  mustaclie.  Longfellow. 

Mus-ta'chloed  (-shod),  a.    Having  mustacliios. 

Mus'ta-1'ba  (mus'ta-e'bil),  re.  {Bot.)  A  close-grained, 
lieavy  wood  of  a  brownish  color,  brought  from  Brazil, 


and  used  in  turning,  for  making  the  handles  of  tools,  and 
the  like.     [Written  also  mostahiba.']  McElrath. 

Mus'tang  (miis'tang),  re.  [Sp.  musteHo  belonging  to 
the  graziers,  strayed,  wild.]  {Zool.)  The  half-wUd  horse 
of  the  plains  in  Mexico,  California,  etc.  It  is  small, 
hardy,  and  easily  sustained. 

Mustang  grape  {Bot.),  a  species  of  grave  (Vitis  candi- 
cans),  native  m  Arkansas  and  Texas.  The  berries  are 
small,  light-colored,  with  an  acid  skin  and  a  sweet  pulp. 

Mus'tard  (miis'terd),  re.  [OF.  moustarde,  F.  moutarde, 
fr.  L.  mustum  must,  —  mustard  was  prepared  for  use  by 
being  mixed  with  must.  See  Must,  re.]  1.  {Bot.)  The 
name  of  several  cruciferous  plants  of  the  genus  Brassica 
(formerly  Sinapis),  as  wliite  mustard  (B.  alba),  black 
mustard  {B.  nigra),  -wild  mustard  or  charlock  {B.  Sina- 
pistrum). 

(!!^°"  There  are  also  many  herbs  of  the  same  family 
which  are  called  mustard,  and  have  more  or  less  of  the 
flavor  of  true  mustard  ;  as,  bowyer's  mustard  {Lepidium 
ruderale) ;  hedge  mustard  (;Sjsi/?re6r««m  officinale) ;  Mith- 
ridate  mustard  {Thlaspi  arvense) ;  tower  mustard  {Arabie 
perfoliata) ;  treacle  mustard  (Erysimum  cheiranthoides). 

2.  A  powder  or  a  paste  made  from  the  seeds  of  black 
or  white  mustard,  used  as  a  condiment  and  a  rubefacient. 
Taken  internally  it  is  stimulant  and  diuretic,  and  in  large 
doses  is  emetic. 

Mustard  oil  (Chem.),  a  substance  obtained  from  rcms^ 
tard,  as  a  transparent,  volatile  and  intensely  pungent  oil. 
The  name  is  also  extended  to  a  number  of  analogous  com- 
pounds produced  either  naturally  or  artificially. 

Mus-tee'  (miis-te'),  re.    See  Mestee. 

Mus'te-llne  (mus'te-Un),  a.  [L.  mxislelinus,  fr.  mus- 
tela  weasel.]  (Zool.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  family 
MustelidsR,  or  the  weasels  and  martens. 

Mus'ter  (miis'ter),  re.  [OE.  mousire,  OF.  mostre, 
moustre,  F.  montre,  LL.  monstra.     See  Muster,  v.  i.} 

1.  Something  shown  for  imitation ;  a  pattern.     [06i.] 

2.  A  show ;  a  display.     [06«.]  Piers  Plowman. 

3.  An  assembling  or  review  of  troops,  as  for  parade, 
verification  of  numbers,  inspection,  exercise,  or  introduc- 
tion into  service. 

The  hurried  muster  of  the  soldiers  of  litterty.    Sawthome. 
See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear, 
In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  half-moons,  and  wings.  Milton. 

4.  The  sum  total  of  an  army  when  assembled  for  re- 
view and  inspection ;  the  whole  number  of  efiiective  men 
in  an  army. 

And  the  muster  was  thirty  thousands  of  men.     Wyclif. 

Ye  publish  the  musters  of  your  own  bands,  and  proclaim  them 

to  amount  to  thousands.  Hooker. 

5.  Any  assemblage  or  display ;  a  gathering. 

Of  the  temporal  grandees  of  the  realm,  and  of  their  wives  an(? 
daughters,  the  muster  was  great  and  splendid.  Jiacaulay. 

Muster  book,  a  book  in  which  military  forces  are  regis- 
tered. —  Muster  file,  a  muster  roll.  -Muster  master  (Md.), 
one  who  takes  an  account  of  troops,  and  of  their  equip- 
ment;  a  mustering  officer;  an  inspector.  [Eng.]—M\ia- 
ter  roil  (Mil.),  a  list  or  register  of  all  the  men  in  a  com- 
pany, troop,  or  regiment,  present  or  accounted  for  on  the 
day  of  muster.  —  To  pass  muster,  to  pass  through  a  mus- 
ter or  inspection  without  censure. 

Such  excuses  will  not  pass  muster  with  God.        South. 

Mus'ter,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mustered  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Mustering.]  [OE.  mustren,  prop.,  to  show, 
OF.  mostrer,  mustrer,  motistrer,  monstrer,  F.  montrer, 
fr.  L.  monstrare  to  show.  See  Monster.]  1.  To  collect 
and  display  ;  to  assemble,  as  troops  for  parade,  inspec- 
tioc,  exercise,  or  the  like.  Spenser. 

2.  Hence :  To  summon  together ;  to  enroll  in  service ; 

to  get  together.     '■'■  Clustering  a\\  its  iorce."        Cowper. 

AH  the  gay  feathers  he  could  untster.       L'Estrange. 

To  muster  troops  into  service  (Mil.),  to  inspect  and  enter 
troops  on  the  muster  roll  of  the  army.  —  To  muster  troops 
out  of  service  (Mil.),  to  register  them  for  final  payment 
and  discharge.  —  To  muster  up,  to  gather  up ;  to  succeed 
in  obtaining ;  to  obtain  with  some  effort  or  difflculty. 

One  of  those  who  can  muster  up  sufficient  sprightliness  to  en- 
gage in  a  game  of  forfeits.  HazHtl. 

Mus'ter,  v.  i.  To  be  gathered  together  for  parade,  in- 
spection, exercise,  or  the  like  ;  to  come  together  as  parts 
of  a  force  or  body  ;  as,  his  supporters  mustered  in  force. 
"  The  mustering  squadron."  Byron, 

Mus'ti-ly  (miis'tt-ly),  adv.    In  a  musty  state. 

Mus'tl-neSS,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  musty. 

Mus'ty  (mus'ty),  a.  \_Compar.  Mustier  (-tl-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Mustiest.]  [FromL.  mustum  must ;  or  perh.  fr.  E. 
moist.  Ct.  Must,  n..  Moist.]  1.  Having  tlie  rank,  pun- 
gent, offensive  odor  and  taste  which  substances  of  organic 
origin  acquire  during  warm,  moist  weather ;  foul  or  sour 
and  fetid ;  moldy  ;  as,  musty  corn  ;  musty  books.  Harvey, 

2.  Spoiled  by  age  ;  rank  ;  stale. 

The  proverb  is  somewhat  musty.  Shak, 

3.  Dull ;  heavy ;  spiritless.  "  That  he  may  not  grow 
musty  and  unfit  for  conversation."  Addison, 

Mu'ta-lJil'I-ty  (mu'ta-bil'T-tJ^),  re.  [L.  mutabilitas : 
cf.  F.  mutabilite.']  The  quality  of  being  mutable,  or 
subject  to  change  or  alteration,  either  in  form,  state, 
or  essential  character ;  susceptibility  of  change  ;  change- 
ableness  ;  inconstancy  ;  variation. 

Plato  confesses  that  the  henvens  and  the  frame  of  the  world 
are  corporeal,  and  therefore  subject  to  unitability.      Sfilliunrieet. 

Mu'ta-ble  (mii'tft-b'l),  a.  [L.  mutabilis,  fr.  mutare 
to  change.  See  Move.]  1.  Capable  of  alteration  ;  sub- 
ject to  change ;  changeable  in  form,  qualities,  or  nature. 
Things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  nature.    Soulli. 

2.  Changeable  ;  inconstant ;  unsettled ;  unstable  ;  fic- 
kle.    "  Most  ww7o6?e  iu  wishes."  Byron. 

Syn.  —  Changeable ;  alterable ;  unstable  ;  unsteady ; 
unsettled  ;  wavering ;  inconstant  j  variable  ;  fickle. 

Mu'ta-ble-nesB,  n.    The  quality  of  being  mutable. 

Mu'ta-bly,  adv.    Changeably. 

Mu'ta-clsm  (-sTz'm),  re.    See  Mttacism. 

Mu'tage  (nui'tij),  n.  [F.]  A  process  for  checking 
the  ferni(!iitation  of  tlie  must  of  grapes. 
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MUTANDUM 

II  Ma-tan'dam  (mu-tan'dum),  n.  ;  pi.  MUTANDA  (-di). 
[L.,  fr.  muiare  to  change.]  A  thing  which  is  to  be 
changed ;  something  which  must  be  altered  ;  —  used 
chiefly  in  the  plural. 

Mu-ta'tion  (mfi-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  mutatio,  fr.  mutare 
to  change :  cf.  F.  mutaiion.  See  Mdtable.]  Change ; 
alteration,  either  in  form  or  qualities. 

The  vicissitude  or  mutations  in  the  superior  globe  are  no  fit 
matter  for  this  present  argument.  Bacon. 

Mutch  (much),  n.  [Cf.  D.  mutse  a  cap,  G.  miitze. 
Cf.  Amice  a  cape.]  The  close  linen  or  muslin  cap  of  an 
old  woman.     IProv.  Eng.  &  Scot.l 

Mutch'kin  (-kin),  re.  A  liquid  measure  equal  to  four 
Bills,  or  an  imperial  pint.     \_Scot.'\  „      ,,        n 

Mute  (mut),  V.  t.  [L.  mutare  to  change.  See  Molt.] 
To  cast  off  ;  to  molt. 

Have  I  milled  aU  my  feathers  ?        Bean.  t(  Fl. 

Mute,  V.  i.  &  t.  [F.  muHr,  emeuiir,  OF.  esmeltir,  fr. 
OD.  smelten,  prop.,  to  melt.  See  Smelt.]  To  eject  the 
contents  of  the  bowels  ;  —  said  of  birds.  £■  Jonson. 

Mute,  re.    The  dung  of  birds.  Hudibras. 

Mute,  a.  [L.  mutus;  cf.  Gr.  fiveiv  to  shut,  Skr.  mula 
bound,  muTca  dumb  :  cf.  OE.  muet,  fr.  F.  muet,  a  dim.  of 
OF.  mu,  L.  mutus.'}  1.  Not  speaking;  uttermg  no 
sound;  silent. 

All  the  heavenly  choir  stood  mute, 

And  silence  was  in  heaven.  Milion. 

5^^  In  law  a  prisoner  is  said  to  stand  mute,  when, 
upon  being  arraigned,  he  makes  no  answer,  or  does  not 
plead  directly,  or  will  not  put  himself  on  trial. 

2.  Incapable  of  speaking ;  dumb.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  uttered  ;  unpronounced ;  silent ;  also,  produced 
by  complete  closure  of  the  mouth  organs  which  inter- 
rupt the  passage  of  breath;  —  said  of  certain  letters. 
See  5th  Mute,  2. 

4.  Not  giving  a  ringing  sound  when  struck  ;' —  said  of 
a  metal. 

Mute  Bwan  (.Zool.),  a  European  wild  white  swan  (Cygnus 
gibbus),  which  produces  no  loud  notes. 

Syn.  —  Silent;   dumb;  speechless.  —  Mute,   Silent, 
Dumb.    One  is  silent  who  does  not  speak ;  one  is  dumb 
who  can  not,  for  want  of  the  proper  organs ;  as,  a  dumb 
beast,  etc. ;  and  hence,  figuratively,  we  speak  of  a  person 
as  struck  dumb  with  astonishment,  etc.  One  is  mute  who 
is  held  back  from  speaking  by  some  special  cause  ;  as,  he 
was  mute  through  fear ;  mute  astonishment,  etc.    Such  is 
the  case  with  most  of  those  who  never  speak  from  child- 
hood; they  are  not  ordinarily  rfijm 6,  but  mute  because 
they  are  deaf,  and  therefore  never  learn  to  talk ;  and 
hence  their  more  appropriate  name  is  deaf-mutes. 
They  spake  not  a  word; 
But,  like  dumb  statues,  or  breathing  stones, 
Gazed  each  on  other.  Shale. 

All  sat  mute. 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts.  Milton. 
Mute,  n.  1.  One  who  does  not  speak,  whether  from 
physical  inability,  umvillingness,  or  other  cause.  Specif- 
ically :  {a)  One  who,  from  deainess,  either  congenital  or 
from  early  life,  is  unable  to  use  articulate  language ;  a 
deaf-mute.  (6)  A  person  employed  by  undertakers  at  a 
funeral,  (c)  A  person  whose  part  in  a  play  does  not  re- 
quire him  to  speak,  (d)  Among  the  Turks,  an  officer  or 
attendant  who  ia  selected  for  his  place  because  he  can 
not  speak. 

2.  (P/wn.)  A  letter  which  represents  no  sound;  a  si- 
lent letter ;  also,  a  close  articulation ;  an  element  of 
speech  formed  by  a  position  of  the  mouth  organs  which 
stops  the  passage  of  the  breath ;  as,  p,  6,  d,  g,  k,  t. 

3.  (Mus.)  A  little  utensil  made  of  brass,  ivory ,  or  other 
material,  so  formed  that  it  can  be  fixed  in  an  erect  posi- 
tion on  the  bridge  of  a  violin,  or  similar  instrument,  in 
order  to  deaden  or  soften  the  tone. 

Mute'-hlll'  ("Ml'),  n.    See  Moot-hill.     IScoi.} 

Mutely,  adv.  Without  uttering  words  or  sounds ;  in 
a  mute  manner ;  silently. 

Mute'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  mute ; 
speechlessness. 

Mu'tlc  (mii'tik),  )  a.  ^  i^.  muticus,  for  muti- 

Mu'ti-cous  (mu'ti-kiis),  J  lus.  See  Mutilate.]  {Bot. 
&  Zool.)  Without  a  point  or  pointed  process  ;  blunt. 

Mu'tl-late  (-lat),  a.  [L.  mutilatus,  p.  p.  of  mutilare 
to  mutilate,  fr.  mutilus  maimed ;  cf.  Gr.  (/.utiAos,  /itrvAos. 
Cf.  Mutton.]  1.  Deprived  of,  or  having  lost,  an  impor- 
tant part ;  mutilated.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  (Zool.)  Having  finlike  appendages  or  flukes  instead 
of  legs,  as  a  cetacean. 

Mu'tl-late,  n.    (Zool.)  A  cetacean,  or  a  sirenian. 

Mu'tl-late  (-lat),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Mutilated  (-la'- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Muttlatihg  (-la' ting).]  1.  To  cut 
off  or  remove  a  limb  or  essential  part  of ;  to  maim  ;  to 
cripple ;  to  hack ;  as,  to  mutilate  the  body,  a  statue,  etc. 

2-  To  destroy  or  remove  a  material  part  of,  so  as  to 
render  imperfect;  as,, to  mutilate  the  orations  of  Cicero. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity,  there  is  none  whose 
fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those  of  Sappho. 
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Addison. 
Mutilated  gear.  Mutilated  wheel  (Mack.),  a  gear  wheel 
from  a  portion  of  whose  periphery  the  cogs  are  omitted. 
It  is  used  for  giving  intermittent  movements. 

Mu'tl-Ia'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  muttlatio  :  cf.  F  ma- 
tilation.}  The  act  of  mutilating,  or  the  state  of  being 
mutilated  ;  deprivation  of  a  limb  or  of  an  essential  part. 

Mu'tl-la'tor  (mii'ti-la'ter),  n.  ,[Cf.  F.  mutilateur.'] 
One  who  mutilates. 

Mu'ti-loUB  (-lus),  a.    [L.  mutilus.    See  Mutilate.] 
Mutilated;  defective;  imperfect.     [06«.] 
'  Mu'tln©  (miBtm),  n.    \¥.  mutin.']   A  mutineer.  [05«.] 

Mu'tine,  v.  i.     [F.  mutiner.']     To  mutiny.     [06j.] 

Mu'ti-neer'  (mu'tT-ner'),  m.  [See  Mutint.]  One 
guilty  of  mutiny. 

Mut'ing  (mut'ing),  n.    Dung  of  birds. 

Mu'ti-nous  (mu'ti-niis),  a.  [See  Mumrr.]  Disposed 
to  mutiny;  in  a  state  of  mutiny;  characterized  by  mu- 
tiny ;  seditious ;  insubordinate. 

The  city  was  becoming  mutinous.        Macaulay. 

— Mu'ti-nous-ly,  adv.  —  Mu'ti-nous-ness,  n. 


Mu'tl-ny  (mii'tT-ni^),  n. ; pi.  Mutinies  (-nTz).     [Prom 

mutine  to  mutiny,  fr.  ]?.  se  mutiner,  fr.  F.  mutin  stub- 
born, mutinous,  fr.  OF.  meute  riot,  LL.  movita,  fr.  vio- 
vitus,  for  L.  motus,  p.  p.  of  movere  to  move.   See  Move.] 

1.  Insurrection  against  constituted  authority,  partic- 
ularly mihtary  or  naval  authority ;  concerted  revolt 
against  the  rules  of  discipUne  or  the  lawful  commands  of 
a  superior  officer ;  hence,  generally,  forcible  resistance 
to  rightful  authority  ;  insubordination. 

In  every  mutiny  against  the  discipline  of  the  college,  he  was 
*he  ringleader.  Macaulay. 

2.  Violent  commotion ;  tumult ;  strife.     [Ois.] 

To  raise  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourselves.  Shak. 

Mutiny  act  (Law),  an  English  statute  reenacted  annu- 
ally to  punish  mutmy  and  desertion.  Wharton. 

Syn.  —  See  Insuerection. 

Effiu'ti-ny ,  v.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Mutinied  (-nid) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Mutinying  (-ni-ing).]  1.  To  rise  against,  or 
refuse  to  obey,  lawful  authority  in  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice ;  to  excite,  or  to  be  guilty  of,  mutiny  or  mutinous 
conduct ;  to  revolt  against  one's  superior  officer,  or  any 
rightful  authority. 

2.  To  fall  into  strife ;  to  quarrel.     [Ots.]  Shak. 

Mut'lsm  (mut'iz'm),  n.  The  condition,  state,  or  habit, 
of  being  mute,  or  without  speech.  Max  Milller. 

Mut'ter  (miit'ter),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Muttered 
(-terd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Muttering.]  [Prob.  of  imita- 
tive origin ;  cf.  L.  muttire,  mutire.']  1.  To  utter  words 
indistinctly  or  with  a  low  voice  and  lips  partly  closed ; 
esp. ,  to  utter  indistinct  complaints  or  angry  expressions ; 
to  grumble  ;  to  growl. 

Wizards  that  peep,  and  that  mutter.        Is.  viii.  19. 
Meantime  your  filthy  foreigner  will  stare, 
And  mutter  to  himself.  Dryden. 

2.  To  sound  with  a  low,  rumbling  noise. 

Thick  lightnings  flash,  the  muttering  thunder  rolls.    Pope. 

Mut'ter,  V.  t.  To  utter  with  imperfect  articulations, 
or  with  a  low  voice ;  as,  to  mutter  threats.  Shak. 

Mut'ter,  n.    Repressed  or  obscure  utterance. 

Mut'ter-er  (-er),  re.    One  who  mutters. 

Mut'ter-lng-ly,  adv.  with  a  low  voice  and  indistinct 
articulation  ;  in  a  muttering  manner. 

Mut'ton  (miit't'n),  re.  [OE.  moioun,  OF.  moton,  mol- 
ton,  a  sheep,  wether,  F.  meuton,  LL.  multo,  by  trans- 
position of  I  fr.  L.  mutilus  mutilated.    See  Mutilate.] 

1.  A  sheep.     [Obs.}  Chapman. 
Not  BO  much  ground  as  will  feed  a  mutton.    Sir  II,  Sidney. 

Muttons,  beeves,  and  porkers  are  good  old  words  for  the  living 
quadrupeds.  JIallam. 

2.  The  flesh  of  a  sheep. 

The  fat  of  roasted  mutton  or  beef.  Swift. 

3.  A  loose  woman ;  a  prostitute,     [OJs.] 
Mutton  bird  (Zool.),  the  Australian  short-tailed  petrel 

(Nectris  brevicaudus).  —  Mutton  chop,  a  rib  of  mutton  for 
broiling,  with  the  end  of  the  bone  at  the  smaller  part 
chopped  off,  —  Mutton  flsb  (Zool.),  the  American  eelpout. 
See  Eelpout,  —  Mutton  fist,  a  big  brawny  fist  or  hand. 
[Colloq.)  Dryden.  —  J/Lnttoa  monger,  a  pimp,  [low  & 
Obs.]  Chapman.  —  To  return  to  one'B  muttons.  [A  trans- 
lation of  a  phrase  from  a  farce  by  De  Brueys,  revenons 
a  nos  mouions  let  us  return  to  our  sheep.]  To  return  to 
one's  topic,  subject  of  discussion,  etc.    IHumorous] 

I  willingly  retui-n  to  my  muttons.     H.  R.  Haweis. 

Mut'ton-y  (-y),  a.  Like  mutton  ;  having  a  flavor  of 
mutton. 

Mu'tU-al  (mu't\2-al ;  135),  a.  [F.  muiuel,  L.  mutuus, 
orig.,  exchanged,  borrowed,  lent;  akin  to  tnulare  to 
change.  See  Mutable.]  1.  Reciprocally  acting  or  related 
reciprocally  receiving  and  giving  ;  reciprocally  given  and 
received ;  reciprocal ;  interchanged ;  as,  mutual  love,  ad- 
vantage, assistance,  aversion,  etc. 

Conspiracy  and  mutual  promise.       Sir  T.  More. 
Happy  in  our  mutual  help, 
And  mutual  love.  Milton. 

A  certain  shyness  on  such  subjects,  which  was  mutual  between 
the  sisters.  G.  Eliot. 

2.  Possessed,  experienced,  or  done  by  two  or  more 
persons  or  things  at  the  same  time  ;  common ;  joint ;  as, 
mutual  happiness ;  a  mutual  effort.  Burke. 

A  vast  accession  of  misery  and  woe  from  the  mutual  weeping, 
and  waUing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Bentley. 

8^°"  This  use  of  mutual  as  synonymous  with  common 
is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  interchange,  or  reciprocal 
relation,  which  properly  belongs  to  it ;  but  the  word  has 
been  so  used  by  many  writers  of  high  authority.  The 
present  tendency  is  toward  a  careful  discrimination. 

Mutual,  as  Johnson  will  tell  us,  means  something  reciprocal, 
a  giving  and  taking.   How  could  people  have  mutual  ancestors  ? 

F.  Harrison. 

Mutual  insurance,  agreement  among  a  number  of  per- 
sons to  insure  each  other  against  loss,  as  by  fire,  death,  or 
accident.  —  Mutual  insurance  company,  one  which  does  a 
business  of  insurance  on  the  mutual  principle,  the  policy 
holders  sharing  losses  and  profits  pro  rata. 

Syn. —Reciprocal;  interchanged;  common. 

Mu'tU-al-ism  (-Iz'm),  re.  ('Ethics)  The  doctrine  of 
mutual  dependence  as  the  condition  of  individual  and 
social  welfare.         F.  Harrison.    H.  Spencer.    Mallock. 

Mu'tU-al'i-ty  (-51'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mutualite.']  1.  The 
quality  of  correlation  ;  reciprocation ;  interchange  ;  in- 
teraction ;  interdependence. 

2.  (Law)  Reciprocity  of  consideration.  Wharton. 

Mu'tU-al-ly  (mu'tfi-al-li^),  adv.     In  a  mutual  manner. 

Mu'tU-a-ry  (-a-ry),  re.  [L.  mutuarius  mutual.  See 
Mutuation.]  (Law)  One  who  borrows  personal  chat- 
tels which  are  to  be  consumed  by  him,  and  which  he  is  to 
return  or  repay  in  kind.  Bouvier. 

Mu'tU-a'tion  (-a'shiJn),  n.  [L.  muiuatio,  tt.  mvtuare, 
mutuari,  to  hoiiow,  it.  mutuus.  See  Mutual.]  The  act 
of  borrowing  or  exchanging.     [06i.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Mu'tUle  (mu'tiSl),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  mutulus.'i  (Arch.) 
A  projecting  block  worked  under  the  corona  of  the 
Doric  cornice,  in  the  same   situation  as  the  modillion 
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of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders.  See  Blust.  ot 
GuTTA.  Oxf.  Gloss, 

Mus  (milks),  re,  [Cf,  Mixen.]  Dirt ;  filth ;  muck, 
IProv.  Eng.}  Grose. 

Mux,  V.  i.  To  mix  in  an  untidy  and  offensive  way ;  to 
make  a  mess  of.     IProv.  Eng.  ;  CoUoq.  U.  iS.] 

Mux'y  (-^),  a.  Soft,  sticky,  and  dirty,  IProv.  Eng.} 
See  Mucksy. 

Muz'a-rab  (mooz'a-rSb),  re.  [Sp.  mozarabe,  from  Ar, 
mosta'rib,  a  name  applied  to  strange  tribes  living  among 
the  Arabs.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  denomination  of 
Christians  formerly  living  under  the  government  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  and  having  a  liturgy  and  ritual  of  their 
own.     [Written  also  Mozarab,  Mosiarab.']    Brande  &  C. 

Muz'a-rab'ic  (-rab'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Muzarabs ;  as,  the  Muzarabic  liturgy.  [Written  also 
Mozarabic.'] 

Muz'zi-ness  (mOz'zi-nes),  re.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  muzzy. 

Muz'zle  (miiz'z'l),  re.  [OE.  mosel,  OF.  musel,  F.  mu- 
seau  muzzle  or  snout,  LL.  musellus,  fr.  musus,  morsus. 
See  Muse,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Morsel.]  1,  The  projecting 
mouth  and  nose  of  a  quadruped,  as  of  a  horse  ;  a  snout. 

2.  The  mouth  of  a  thing ;  the  end  for  entrance  or  dis- 
charge ;  as,  the  muzzle  of  a  gun. 

3.  A  fastening  or  covering  (as  a  band  or  cage)  for  the 
mouth  of  an  animal,  to  prevent  eating  or  vicious  biting. 

With  golden  muzzles  all  i;heir  mouths  were  bound.    Dryden. 

Muzzle  sight,    (ffun.)  See  DiSPAKT,  re.,  2. 

Muz'zle,  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Muzzled  (-z'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  i'6.  re.  Muzzling  (-zling).]  \^.  museler.^  1.  To  bind 
the  mouth  of ;  to  fasten  the  mouth  of,  so  as  to  prevent 
biting  or  eating  ;  hence,  figuratively,  to  bind  ;  to  sheathe ; 
to  restrain  from  speech  or  action,  "My  dagger  muz- 
zled.'' Shak. 

Thou  Shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  com. 

Deut.  XXV.  4, 

2.  To  fondle  with  the  closed  mouth.  [OJs.]  VEstrange. 
Muz'zle,  V.  i.    To  bring  the  mouth  or  muzzle  near. 

The  bear  muzzles  and  smells  to  him.    L' Estrange. 
Muz'zle-load'er  (-lod'er),  re.    A  firearm  which  re- 
ceives its  charge  through  the  muzzle,  as  distinguished 
from  one  which  is  loaded  at  the  breech. 

Muz'zle-load'lng,  a.  deceiving  its  charge  through 
the  muzzle ;  as,  a  muzzle-loading  rifle. 

Muz'zy  (-zy),  a.  [Cf.  B.  muse.}  Absent-minded; 
dazed  ;  muddled ;  stupid. 

The  whole  company  stared  at  me  with  a  whimsical,  muzzy 
look,  like  men  whose  senses  were  a  httle  obfuscated  by  beer 
rather  than  wine.  W.  Irving. 

My  (mi),  a.  &  pass.  pron.  [OE.  mi,  ic.  min.  See 
Mine,  and  cf .,  for  loss  of  re,  A,  a..  An,  a.]  Of  or  belong- 
ing to  me ;  —  used  always  attributively ;  as,  m.y  body ;  my 
book ;  —  mine  is  used  in  the  predicate ;  as,  the  book  ia 
mine.    See  Mine. 

II  My'a  (mi'a),  re.    [L.  mya  a  kind  of  mussel.]    (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  bivalve  moUusks,  including 
the  common  long,  or  soft-shelled,  clam, 

||My-al'gl-a  (mt-ai'jT-a),  n.  [NL., 
f r.  Gr.  ju.Cs  muscle  -|-  aAyog  pain.]  (Med.) 
Pain  in  the  muscles ;  muscular  rheuma^ 
tism  or  neuralgia. 

My-all' wooa'(mi-al'wo6d').  (Bot.) 
A  durable,  fragrant,  and  dark-colored 
Australian  wood,  used  by  the  natives 
for  spears.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
small  tree  Acacia  komolophylla. 

II  My-a'rl-a  (mt-a'rl-a),  re,  pi.    [NL.]  ji 
(Zool.)  A  division  of  bivalve  moUusks'i 
of  which  the  common  clam  (Mya)  is  the 
type. 

||My-ce'll-um(mt-se1i-um),re.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ij.vK.rjs  a  mushroom.]  (Bot.)  The 
white  threads  or  filamentous  growth 
from  which  a  mushroom  or  fungus  is 
developed;  the  so-caUed 
spawn.  —  My-ce'll-al  (-a\),  a. 

Myc'e-lold  (mTs'e-loid  or  mi'se-),  a. 
IMycelmm  -{-  -oid.}  (Bot.)  Resembling 
mycelium. 

II  My-ce'tes  (mt-se'tez),  re.    [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  |iiuKi)T^s  a  bellower,  fr.  /nu/cao-flai  to 
bellow.]    (Zool.)  A  genus  of  South  American  monkeys, 
including  the  howlers.     See  Howler,  2,  and  Illust. 

Myc'e-tOld  (mis'e-toid  or  mi'se-),  a.  [Gr.  ixwia, 
-rjTos,  a  fungus  -|-  -oid.}     (Bot.)  Resembling  a  fungus. 

II  My'CO-der'ma  (mi'kS-der'ma),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
IU.UKT)!  a  fungus  -\-  Sep/xa  skin.]  1.  (Biol.)  One  of  the 
forms  in  which  bacteria  group  themselves ;  a  more  or 
less  thick  layer  of  motionless  but  Uving  bacteria,  formed 
by  the  bacteria  uniting  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in 
which  they  are  developed.  This  production  differs  from 
the  zoogloea  stage  of  bacteria  by  not  having  the  interme- 
diary mucous  substance. 

2.  A  genus  of  microorganisms  of  which  the  acetic  fer- 
ment (Mycoderma  accti),  which  converts  alcoholic  fluids 
into  vinegar,  is  a  representative.    Cf .  Mother. 

My'co-log'ic  (mi'ko-lojlk), )  a.   Of  or  relating  to  my- 

My'co-log'lc-al  (-i-kal),        (     cology,  or  the  fungi. 

My-col'0-gist  (mi-kol'o-jTst),  re.  One  who  is  versed 
in,  or  who  studies,  mycology. 

My-col'o-gy  (-jy),  «.  [Gr.  mvki)s  fungus  +  -logy.} 
That  branch  of  botanical  science  which  relates  to  the 
fungi  or  mushrooms. 

My'co-mel'ic  (mi'ko-mel'ik),  a.  [Gr.  (spurious)  ij.v- 
Kos  mucus  (L.  mucus)  -\-  /ae'Ai  honey.]  (CAem.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  designating,  a  complex  nitrogenous  acid  of  the 
alloxan  group,  obtained  as  a  honey-yellow  powder.  Its 
solutions  have  a  gelatinous  consistency. 

My'co-pro'te-ln  (-pro'te-in),  n.  [Gr.  (spurious)  /iuKos 
mucus  (L.  mucus)  -f-  E.  protein.}  (Biol.)  The  protoplas- 
mic matter  of  which  bacteria  are  composed. 

My'cose  (-k5s),  re.    [Gr.  mviqis  a  mushroom.]  (Chem.) 


mushrnnm  Mya    (.M.   arena 
musnroom    ^^^^^  .^^jj^  animal 
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6l.  variety  of  sugar,  isomeric  with  sucrose  and  obtained 
from  certain  lichens  and  fungi.  Called  also  trehalose. 
[Written  also  viykose."] 

II  Myc'O-thrix  (milc'o-thriks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (spu- 
rious) fLvKos  mucus  (L.  •mucus)  +  9piJ,  Tpt^oS:  hair.] 
(Biol.)  The  chain  of  micrococci  formed  by  tlie  division 
of  the  micrococci  in  multiplication. 

My-da1e-ine  (mt-da'le-Tn  or  -en),  n.  [Gr.  /jLvSav  to 
be  clammy  (from  decay).]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  toxic 
alkaloid  (ptomaine)  obtained  from  putrid  flesh  and  from 
herring  brines.  As  a  poison  it  is  said  to  excite  profuse 
diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and  intestinal  inflammation.  Brieger. 

Myd'a-tox'ln  (mtd'a-tSks'in),  n.  [Gr.  ixvSav  to  be 
clammy  (from  decay)  -|-  toxic  -f-  -ira.]  (Physiol.  Chem.) 
A  poisonous  amido  acid,  CeHjjNOj,  separated  by  Brieger 
from  decaying  horseflesh.  In  physiological  action,  it  is 
similar  to  curare. 

II  Myd'a-US  (mid'S-us),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ixv&av  to  be 
elammy  or  damp.]     (Zool.)  The  teledu. 

II  My-drl'a-sls  (mi-drl'a^sis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  fivSpCa- 
ffi9.]  (Physiol.  &  3Ied.)  A  long-continued  or  excessive 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Myd'rl-at'ic  (mid'rT-at'Tk),  a.  Causing  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  —  n.  A  mydriatic  medicine  or  agent,  as  bella- 
donna. 

II  My'e-len-cepfc'a-la  (ml'e-15n-s6f'a-la),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Myelencephalon.]    (Zool.)  Same  as  Vertebrata. 

My'e-len'ce-phal'lc  (-ISn'se-fSl'Tk),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  myelencephalon  ;  cerebro-spinal. 

II  My'e-len-ceph'a-lon  (-len-sSf 'a-lQn),  n.  [NL.,from 
Gr.  ftveAo's  marrow  -j-  E.  encephalon.']  (Anat.)  (a)  The 
brain  and  spinal  cord ;  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  ;  the  neu- 
ron. Sometimes  abbreviated  to  myelencephal.  (b)  The 
metencephalon.  Huxley, 

My'e-len-ceph'a-lOUS  (-liSs),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Myelencephala. 

My'e-lin(mi'e-lTn),re.  [Gr.  ^tueAo's  marrow.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  (a)  A  soft  white  substance  constituting  the 
medullary  sheaths  of  nerve  fibers,  and  composed  mainly 
of  cholesterin,  lecithin,  cerebrin,  albumin,  and  some  fat. 
(6")  One  of  a  group  of  phosphorized  principles  occurring 
in  nerve  tissue,  both  in  the  brain  and  nerve  flbers. 

II  My'e-ll'tls  (ml'e-ll'tis),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  niueAo's 
marrow  -| — iiis.'\  (3Ied.)  Inflammation  of  the  spinal 
marrow  or  its  membranes. 

My'e-lO-COB'le  (-16-se'le),  n.  [Gr.  niueAo!  marrow  -|- 
(coiAoj  hollow.]  (Anat.)  The  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord. 

My'e-lO-gen'lC  (-lo-jSn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  iJLveKos  marrow  -f 
the  root  of  yiyvi<T0ai.  to  be  born.]  (Physiol.)  Derived 
from,  or  pertaining  to,  the  bone  marrow. 

my'e-lold  (mi'e-loid),  a.  [Gr.  /ttvcAo;  marrow  -|-  -oid.'] 
Resembling  marrow  in  appearance  or  consistency ;  as,  a 
myeloid  tumor. 

my'e-Iold'ln  (-loid'in),  n.  \_MyeHn  -f  -aid  -j-  -in.'] 
(Physiol.  Chem,.)  A  substance,  present  in  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  retmal  epithelium  cells,  and  resembling,  if 
not  identical  with,  the  substance  (myelin)  forming  the 
medullary  sheaths  of  nerve  fibers. 

II  My'e-lon  (mi'e-15n),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /liweAds  marrow.] 
(Anat.)  The  spinal  cord.    (Sometimes  abbrev  to  myel.) 

My'e-lO'nal  (mT'e-lo/nal),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  myelon  ;  as,  the  myelonal,  or  spinal,  nerves. 

II  My'e-lO-neu'ra  (mi'e-lo-nii'ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i 
M.i/6Ad5  +  feOpoi/ a  nerve.]     (Zool.)  The  Vertebrata. 

n  My-el'O-plas  (mt-gl'o-plaks),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Mtelo- 
PLAXEs  (-plSks'Sz),  L.  Mteloplaces  (mi'e-lop'la-sez). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /xueAos  marrow  -j-  7rAa|  anything  flat  and 
broad.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the  huge  multinucleated  cells 
found  in  the  marrow  of  bone  and  occasionally  in  other 
parts ;  a  giant  cell.    See  Osteoclast. 

11  Myg'a-le  (mTg'a-le),  n.  [L.,  a  field  mouse,  Gr.  juu- 
yaArj.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  very 
large  hairy  spiders  having  four 
lungs  and  only  four  spinnerets. 
They  do  not  spin  webs,  but  usu- 
ally construct  tubes  in  the  earth, 
which  are  often  furnished  with  a 
trapdoor.  The  South  American 
bird  spider  (Mygale  avicularia), 
and  the  crab  spider,  or  matoutou 
(M.  cancerides)  are  among  the 
largest  species.  Some  of  the 
species  are  erroneously  called  ta- 
rantulas, as  the  Texas  tarantula 
(M.  Hentzii). 

Myl'0-don  (mtl'o-don),  re.  [Gr. 
lLv\y)  a  mill  -\-  65ous,  oSovto?,  a 
tooth.]    (Paleon.)  An  extinct  ge- 
nus of  large  slothlike  American  edentates,  allied  to  Mega- 
therimn. 

My'lo-Jiy'old  (mi'lo-hi'oid),  a.  [Gr.  /otuAat  the  molar 
teeth -fE.  hyoid.']  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  re- 
gion of,  the  lower  jaw  and  the  hyoid  apparatus ;  as,  the 
mylohyoid  nerve. 

My'na  (ml'na),  n.  [See 
MiNO  BIRD.]  (Zool.)  Any 
one  of  numerous  species  of 
Asiatic  starlings  of  the  gen- 
eja  Acridotheres,  Sturno- 
pastor,  Sturnia,  Gracula, 
and  allied  genera.  In  hab- 
its they  resemble  the  Euro- 
pean starlings,  and  like  them 
are  often  caged  and  taught 
to  talk.  See  Hill  myna,  un- 
der Hill,  and  Mino  bird. 
[Spelt  also  mynah.'] 

Myn'chen  (mtn'chSn),  n. 
[AS.  mynecen,  fr.  mtmec 
niniik.  See  Monk.]  A  nun. 
[Ois.] 

Mya'cher-y  (-cher-3^),  re. 

applied  to  the  ruins  of  certain  nunneries  in  England, 


Mygale  (31.  Hentzii). 
p  Palpi  i  s  SpinneretB. 


Common  Myna  (Acridotheres 
trislis). 

A  nunnery ;  —  a  term  still 


Myn-heer'  (mtn-her'),  re.  [D.  mijnheer.'i  The  Dutch 
equivalent  of  Mr.  or  Sir;  hence,  a  Dutchman. 

My'O-  (mi'o-).  A  combining  form  of  Gr.  ju,Ss,  /iivd;,  a 
muscle  ;  as,  myograph,  myochxovae. 

II  My'0-car-di'tls  (mi'o-kiir-di'tis),  re.  [NL.  See  Myo- 
cardium.]    (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  myocardium. 

II  My'O-car'dl-um  (-kar'dl-iim),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ;iiSs, 
/nuo's,  muscle  -f-  xapSia  heart.]  (Anat.)  The  mam  sub- 
stance of  the  muscular  wall  of  the  heart  inclosed  between 
the  epicardium  and  endocardium. 

niy'O-Chrome  (mi'o-krom),  re.  [3Iyo-  -f-  Gr.  xP'^l^:'^ 
color.]  (Physiol.)  A  colored  albuminous  substance  in 
the  serum  from  red-colored  muscles.  It  is  identical  with 
hemoglobin. 

II  My'O-COm'ma  (-kBm'ma),  re.  /  pi.  L.  Myocommata 
(-ma-ta),  E.  Myocommas  (-maz).  [NL.  See  Myo-,  and 
Comma.]    (Anat.)  A  myotome. 

My'0-dy-nam'lcs  (-dt-nSm'Iks  or  -dt-),  re.  IMyo-  + 
dynamics.]  (Physiol.)  That  department  of  physiology 
which  deals  with  the  principles  of  muscular  contraction  ; 
the  exercise  of  muscular  force  or  contraction. 

My'0-dy-na'ml-om'e-ter    (-na'mi-5m'e-ter),  «.     A 

myodynamometer. 

My'0-dy'na-mom'e-ter  (-di'n4-m5m'e-ter  or  -din'a-), 
re.  [Myo-  -\-  E.  dynamometer.]  (Physiol.)  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  muscular  strength  of  man  or  of 
other  animals ;  a  dynamometer.  Dunglison. 

My'O-ep'l-theli-al  (-Sp'i-the'll-al),  a.  \JSIyo-  -j-  epi- 
thelial.] 1.  (Biol.)  Derived  from  epithelial  cells  and  des- 
tined to  become  a  part  of  the  muscular  system ;  —  applied 
to  structural  elements  in  certain  embryonic  forms. 

2.  (Zool.)  Having  the  characteristics  of  both  muscle 
and  epithelium ;  as,  the  myoepithelial  cells  of  the  hydra. 

niy-Og'a-Ud  (mt-og'a^lld),  re.  [_3Iyo-  ■{-  Gr.  yaA^  a 
weasel.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Slyogalidx,  a  family  of 
Insectivora,  including  the  desman,  and  allied  species. 

My'o-gram  (mI'o-grSm),  re.  \_3Iyo--{--gram.]  (Phys- 
iol.) See  3Iuscle  curve,  under  Muscle. 

My'0-graph  (-graf ), re.  [Mlyo- -{- -graph.]  (Physiol.) 
An  instrument  for  determining  and  recording  the  differ- 
ent phases,  as  the  intensity,  velocity,  etc.,  of  a  muscular 
contraction. 

My'o-graph'lo  (-grSfTk),   1  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

My'O-graph'iC-al  (-T-kal),  (      myography. 

My-og'ra-phy  (mt-og'ra-fjr),  re.  [Cf.  F.  myographie.] 
The  description  of  muscles,  including  the  study  of  mus- 
cular contraction  by  the  aid  of  registering  apparatus,  as 
by  some  form  of  myograph  ;  myology. 

My'O-haBm'a-tln  (mI'6-hSm'a-tin  or  -he'ma-tin),  re. 
[Myo-  -\-  /isematin.]  (Physiol.)  A  red-colored  respira- 
tory pigment  found  associated  with  hemoglobin  in  the 
muscle  tissue  of  a  large  number  of  animals,  both  verte- 
brate and  invertebrate. 

My'old  (mi'oid),  a.  [3fyo-  +  -eid.]  Composed  of, 
or  resembling,  muscular  fiber. 

II  My'0-lem'ma  (ml'S-lSm'ma),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiOs, 
/iiuos,  a  muscle  -f-  AeVyiia  skin.]     (Anat.)  Sarcolemma. 

My'O-Hn  (mi'o-iiu),  re.  [Gr.  /uSs,  /auds,  muscle.] 
(Physiol. )  The  essential  material  of  muscle  fibers. 

My'0-lOg'lc  (-ISj'ik),      1  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  my- 

My'0-lOg'lc-al  (-i-kal),  (     ology. 

My-Ol'o-glst  (mi-8r6-jTst),  re.  One  skilled  in  my- 
ology. 

My-ol'O-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Myo-  -j-  -logy :  cf.  F.  myo- 
logie^    That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  muscles. 

II  ltfy-0'ma  (mt-o'ma),  re.  [NL.  See  Myo-,  and  -oma.] 
(Med.)  A  tumor  consisting  of  muscular  tissue. 

My'0-man'oy  (mi'o-mSn'sjf),  re.  [Gr.  mCs  mouse  -f- 
-mancy.]    Divination  by  the  movements  of  mice. 

My'O-morph  (mi'o-mSrf ),  re.    One  of  the  Myomorpha. 

II  My'0-mor'pha  (-mSr'fa), re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  j/is, 
fwoi,  a  mouse  -}-  iJ.op(j>-q  form.]  (Zool.)  An  extensive 
group  of  rodents  which  includes  the  rats,  mice,  Jerboas, 
and  many  allied  forms. 

II  My'O-pa-thi'a  (-pa-thi'a^,  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /uOs,  fivo^, 
a  muscle  +  ■n-atrxei.v,  iraSetj',  to  suffer.]  (Med.)  Any 
affection  of  the  muscles  or  muscular  system. 

My'0-path'lO  (-^ath'ik),  a.  (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  myopathia. 

My-op'a-thy  (mt-op'a-thi^),  re.     Same  as  Myopathia. 

My'ope  (mi'op),  re.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  livoiij/,  fivoono's ;  /jLveiv 
to  close,  shut  the  eyes  +  ui/<,  ciirds,  the  eye.]  A  person 
having  myopy ;  a  myops. 

My'0-phan  (mi'6-fSn),  re.  [Myo-  -f  Gr.  ijiaiveiv  to 
show.]  (Zool.)  A  contractile  striated  layer  found  in  the 
bodies  and  stems  of  certain  Infusoria. 

My-0'pl-a  (mt-o'pT-a),  re.  [NL.  See  Myope.]  (Med.) 
Nearsightedness ;  shortsightedness ;  a  condition  of  the 
eye  in  which  the  rays  from  distant  objects  are  brought  to 
a  focus  before  they  reach  the  retina,  and  hence  form  an 
indistinct  image  ;  while  the  rays  from  very  near  objects 
are  normally  converged  so  as  to  produce  a  distinct  image. 
It  is  corrected  by  the  use  of  a  concave  lens. 

My-op'lc  (mi-8p'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  affected  with, 
or  characterized  by,  myopia ;  nearsighted. 

Myopic  astigmatism,  a  condition  in  which  the  eye  Is 
affected  with  myopia  in  one  meridian  only. 

II  My'ops  (mi'ops),  re.     [NL.]    See  Myope. 

II  IHy-op'SlS  (mi-Sp'sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iivia  fly  -f- 
Mi^is  sight.]  (Med.)  The  appearance  of  muscEB  volitantes. 
See  Muscse  volitantes,  under  McscA. 

My'O-py  (mi'o-py),  re.    ["P.myopie.]    (il/e(?.)  Myopia. 

My'O-sin  (-sin),  re.  [Gr.|ui;s,/itud5,amuscle.]  (Phys- 
iol. Chem.)  An  albuminous  body  present  in  de.id  muscle, 
being  formed  in  the  process  of  coagulation  which  t.akes 
place  in  rigor  mortis  ;  the  clot  formed  in  the  coagulation 
of  muscle  plasma.   See  Muscle  pla.ima,  under  Plasma. 

1^^  Myosin  belongs  to  the  group  of  pclobulins.  It  is 
insoluble  ui  water,  but  sohible  in  dilute  solutions  of  salt, 
and  is  especially  cliariicterized  by  being  completely  pre- 
cipitated by  saturation  of  its  solutions  with  salt. 

II  My-O'siS  (mt-o'.sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /oiveir  to  close 
the  eyes  or  lips.]  (Med.)  Long-cqntinued  contraction  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
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My'0-slt'lc  (mi'o-sitik),  a.    (Med.)  Myotic. 

II  My'O-Si'tis  (-si'tis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /u,i)s,  fiudj, 
muscle  -\-  -itis.]     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  muscles. 

II  My'0-SO'tlS  (-so'tis),  re.  [NL.  ;  Gr.  joiuouwti?,  lit., 
mouse  ear.]     (.Boi;. )  A  genus  of  plants.     See  Mouse-eab. 

My-Ot'ic  (mt-ot'ik),  a.  [SeeMYOSis.]  (i)/ef/.)  Produ- 
cing myosis,  or  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  as 
opium,  calabar  bean,  etc.  —re.     A  myotic  agent. 

My'o-tome  (mi'o-tom),  re.  [See  Myotomy.]  (Anat.) 
(a)  A  muscular  segment ;  one  of  the  zones  into  which 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  especially  in  fishes,  are  divided ; 
a  myocomma.  (b)  One  of  the  embryonic  muscular  seg- 
ments arising  from  the  protovertebrse  ;  also,  one  of  the 
protovertebrae  themselves,  (c)  The  muscular  system  of 
one  metamere  of  an  articulate. 

My'0-tom'ic  (-tSm'ik),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  myotome  or  myotomes. 

My-ot'O-my  (mi-8t'6-mT^),«.  [Myo-  -\-  Gr.  reiiveiv  to 
cut :'  cf.  F.  myotomie.]  The  dissection,  or  that  part  of 
anatomy  which  treats  of  the  dissection,  of  muscles. 

II  Myr'cl-a  (mer'shT-a),  re.  [NL.]  (Bot.)  A  large 
genus  of  tropical  American  trees  and  shrubs,  nearly 
related  to  the  true  myrtles  (Myrtus),  from  which  they 
differ  in  having  very  few  seeds  in  each  berry. 

Myr'l-a-  (mlr'T-a-).  [Gr.  fj.vpi.dg  a  myriad.  See  Myr- 
iad.] A  prefix,  esp.  in  the  metric  system,  indicating  ten 
thousand,  ten  thousand  times;  as,  myriaxneter. 

Myr'l-a-can'thOUS  (mTr'I-a-kSn'thfis),  a.  [Gr.  iivpiog 
numberless  -j-  axavBa  a  spine.]  (Zool. )  Having  numerous 
spines,  as  certain  fishes. 

Myr'I-ad  (-ad),  re.  [Gr.  /xvpiag,  juvpiaSos,  fr.  fivpiot 
numberless,  pi.  fnipioi,  ten  thousand  :  cf.  F.  myriade.] 

1.  The  number  of  ten  thousand ;  ten  thousand  per- 
sons or  things. 

2.  An  immense  number ;  a  very  great  many ;  an  in- 
definitely large  number. 

Myr'l-ad,  a.  Consisting  of  a  very  great,  but  indefinite» 
number ;  as,  myriad  stars. 

Myr'1-a-gram       )  (-a-grSm),  re.     [F.  myriagramme. 

Myr'i-a-gramme  ]  See  Myhia-,  and  3d  Gram.]  A 
metric  weight,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  grams  or  ten 
kilograms.     It  is  equal  to  22.046  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

Myr'1-a-ll'ter  I  (mir'i-a-le'ter    or  mir'i-al'i-ter),   re. 

Myr'1-a-li'tre  )  [F.  myrialitre.  See  Myrla-,  and  Li- 
ter.] A  metric  measure  of  capacity,  containing  ten  thou- 
sand liters.    It  is  equal  to  2G41.7  wine  gallons. 

Myr'l-a-me'ter  1  (mtr't-a-me'ter  or  mTr'T-am'e-ter)^ 

Myr'l-a-me'tre  )  re.  [P.  myriamitre.  See  Mykia-, 
and  Meter.]  A  metric  measure  of  length,  containing  ten 
thousand  meters.     It  is  equal  to  6.2137  miles. 

Myr'1-a-pod  (mTr'T-a-pSd),  re.  [Cf.  F.  myriapode."] 
(Zool.)  One  of  the  Myriapoda. 

II  Myr'i-ap'0-da  (-5p'6-da),  re. 

pi.   [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  fivpi'os  number-  / 

less  -f-  -poda.]    (Zool.)  A  class, 

or  subclass,   of  arthro-  » 

pods,  related  to  the  hex-  —6^ 

apod  insects,  from  which  , 

they  differ  in  having  the 

body  made  up  of  numer-  Myriapod. 

ous    similar    segments,  a  Larva  of  lulus,  recently  hatched  i 

nearly  all  of  which  bear    much  enlarged.     6  Adult  lulus ; 

true  jointed  legs.   They   ^"■^-  ^'^^• 

have  one  pair  of  antennae,  three  pairs  of  mouth  organs, 

and  numerous  tracheae,  similar  to  those  of  true  insects. 

The  larvae,  when  first  hatched,  often  have  but  three  pairs 

of  legs.     See  Centiped,  Galleyworm,  Milliped. 

15^°"  The  existing  Myriapoda  are  divided  into  three 
orders :  Chilopoda,  Chiloqnatha  or  Diplopoda,  and  Pau.- 
ropoda  (see  these  words  m  the  Vocabulary).  Large  fos- 
sil species  (very  different  from  any  living  forms)  are 
found  in  the  Carboniferous  formation. 

Myr'i-arch  (mir'i-ark),  re.  [Gr.  fivpidpx^^,  f^vpCap- 
Xos  ;  fiu'pcot  ten  thousand  -)-  ipxo's  chief.]  A  captain  or 
commander  of  ten  thousand  men. 

Myr'1-are  (-Sr),  re.  [F.  See  Mykia-,  and  2d  Are.] 
A  measure  of  surface  in  the  metric  system  containing  ten 
thousand  ares,  or  one  million  square  meters.  It  is  equal 
to  about  247.1  acres. 

llMy-ri'ca  (mT-ri'ka),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  iivpCm)  tama- 
risk.] (Bot.)  A  widely  dispersed  genus  of  shrubs  and 
trees,  usually  with  aromatic  foliage.  It  includes  the 
bayberry  or  wax  myrtle,  the  sweet  gale,  and  the  North 
American  sweet  fern,  so  called. 

Myr'i-Cin  (mTr'i-sTn),  re.  [Cf.  F,  myricine.  Prob. 
so  called  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  wax  of  the 
bayberry  (il/ynca).]  (Chem.)  A  silky,  crystalline,  waxy 
substance,  forming  the  less  soluble  part  of  beeswax,  and 
regarded  as  a  palmitate  of  a  higher  alcohol  of  the  paraf- 
fin series  ;  —  called  also  myricyl  alcohol. 

Myr'i-cyl  (-sTl),  re.  [Jj/j/ncin  -j-  -?//.]  (Chem.)  A 
hypothetical  radical  regarded  as  the  essential  residue  of 
myricin  ;  —  called  also  melissyl. 

Myr'1-O-log'lc-al  (mTr'i-6-loj'T-kal),  a.  Of  or  relating' 
to  a  myriologue. 

Myr'1-ol'o-glst  (-Sl'6-jist),  n.  One  who  composes  or 
sings  a  myriologue. 

Myr'i-0-lOgue  (niir'i-o-13g),re.  [F.  myriologue, 'myri- 
ologie,  NGr.  fiupioAdyi,  fiOipoAdyi,  fr.  Gr.  Moipa  the  god- 
dess of  f.ate  or  death  -j-  Adyo!  speech,  discourse.]  An 
extemporaneous  funeral  song,  composed  and  sung  by  a 
woman  on  the  death  of  a  friend.     [Modern  Greece] 

Myr'1-oph'yl-lOUS  (mTr'i-5f'Il-ltis  or  -o-fll'liis),  a. 
[Gr.  fivpio's  niunbevless  +  <f)uAAoi'  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Having 
an  indefinitely  great  or  countless  nimiber  of  leaves. 

II  Myr'l-op'o-da  (-8p'ft-dA),  ».  pi.    See  Myriapoda. 

Myr'1-O-ra'ma  (mtr'T-S-ra'miv  or  -ra'miV),  re.  [Gr. 
/awpi'os  numberless  -(-  opafia  a  sight,  fr.  opai'  to  see.]  A 
picture  made  up  of  several  smaller  pictures,  drawn  upon 
separate  pieces  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  admit  of  combina- 
tion in  many  different  ways,  thus  producing  a  great  vari- 
etyot  scenes  or  land.scapes. 

Myr'1-o-acope  (mTr'I-o-skop),  re.  [Gr.  livpCot  nimiber- 
less  -(-  -scope.]    A  form  of  kaleidoscope. 


use,    unite,   r^ide,    full,    iip,    Ajqi  ;    pity ;    food,    foot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,    i^k ;    tlieu,    thin ;    bON ;    zh  =:  z  in  azure. 
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My-lls'tate  (ml-ris'tit),  n.  {Ckem.)  A  salt  of  myris- 
tic  acid. 

My-rls'tlc  (mT-rls'tik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  the  nutmeg  (il/^ni^ica).  Specifically,  desig- 
nating an  acid  found  in  nutmeg  oil  and  otoba  fat,  and 
extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  waxy  substance. 

My-rls'tln  (-tin),  n.  (Ckem.)  The  myristate of  glycer- 
in, —  found  as  a  vegetable  fat  in  nutmeg  butter,  etc. 

My-ris'tone  (-ton),  n.  [Myristic  -f  -one.]  (Chem.) 
The  ketone  of  myristic  acid,  obtained  as  a  white  crystal- 
line substance. 

Myr'mi-clne  (mer'mi-sin),  a.  (Zo'61.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Myrmica,  a  genus  of  ants  including  the  small 
house  ant  (M.  molesia),  and  many  others. 

Myr'ml-don  (-don),  n.  [L.  lilyrmidones,  Gr.  Mvp/xi.- 
Sdi/es,  pi.]  1.  One  of  a  fierce  tribe  or  troop  who  accom- 
panied Achilles,  their  king,  to  the  Trojan  war. 

2.  A  soldier  or  a  subordinate  civil  officer  who  executes 
cruel  orders  of  a  superior  without  protest  or  pity ;  — 
sometimes  applied  to  bailiffs,  constables,  etc.  Thackeray. 

With  unabated  ardor  the  vindictive  man  of  law  and  his 
myrmidons  pressed  forward.  W-  H.  Ainsworth. 

Myr'mi-do'nl-an  (mer'mi-do'nl-an  or  mir'-),  a.  Con- 
sisting of,  or  like,  myrmidons.  Pope. 

Myr'mo-the'rlne  (mer'mo-the'rin),  a.  [Gr.  javp^"?f 
an  ant  +  Sy)pS.v  to  hunt.]     (Zo'61.)  Feeding  upon  ants ; 

—  said  of  certain  birds. 

My-rob'a-lan  (mi-rob'a-lSn  or  mt-),  )  n.  [L.  myroba- 

My-rob'0-lan  (mt-rob'o-lSn  or  mi-),  (  lanum  the 
fruit  of  a  palm  tree  from  whicli  a  balsam  was  made,  Gr. 
(j.vpo^a.\avos ;  (ivpov  any  sweet  juice  distilling  from  plants, 
any  prepared  unguent  or  sweet  oil  -j-  ^6.\a.vo^  an  acorn 
or  any  similar  fruit :  ef.  F.  myrobolan.']  A  dried  astrin- 
gent fruit  much  resembling  a  prune.  It  contains  tannin, 
and  was  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but  is  now  chiefly 
used  ill  tanning  and  dyeing.  Myrobolans  are  produced 
by  various  species  of  Terminalia  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
of  Spondia  of  South  America. 

My-ron'lc  (mT-r8n'ik  or  mt-),  a.  [Gr.  /xvpov  a  sweet- 
smelling  unguent.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained 
from,  mustard ;  —  used  specifically  to  designate  a  gluco- 
side  called  myronic  acid,  found  in  mustard  seed. 

My-rop'0-Ust  (mi-rSp'o-lIst),  n.  [Gr.  lavpoiruATjf ; 
ftvpov  unguent  -f"  iriaKeiv  to  sell.]  One  who  sells  un- 
guents or  perfumery.     [_Obs.']  Johnson. 

Myr'O-sin  (mtr'o-sln  or  mi'ro-),  n.  (Chem.)  A  fer- 
ment, resembling  diastase,  found  in  mustard  seeds. 

II  My-rox'y-ion  (mi-r5ks'I-I5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  O-r.  jaii- 
pov  a  sweet  juice  distilling  from  a  plant  -f-  fvAor  wood.] 
(Bot. )  A  genus  of  leguminous  trees  of  tropical  America, 
the  different  species  of  which  yield  balsamic  products, 
among  which  are  balsam  of  Peru,  and  balsam  of  Tolu. 
The  species  were  formerly  referred  to  Myrospermum. 

Myrrh  (mer),  n.  [OE.  mirre,  OF.  mirre,  F.  myrrhe, 
L.  myrrha,  tnurra,  Gr.  fxvppa  ;  cf.  Ar.  murr  bitter,  also 
myrrh,  Heb.  jnar  bitter.]  A  gum  resin,  usually  of  a  yel- 
lowish bro^vn  or  amber  color,  of  an  aromatic  odor,  and  a 
bitter,  slightly  pungent  taste.  It  is  valued  for  its  odor 
and  for  its  medicinal  properties.  It  exudes  from  the 
bark  of  a  shrub  of  Abyssinia  and  Arabia,  the  Balsanw- 
dendron  Myrrha.  The  myrrh  of  the  Bible  is  supposed 
to  have  been  partly  the  gum  above  named,  and  partly 
the  exudation  of  species  of  Cistus,  or  rockrose. 

False  myrrh.    See  the  Note  under  Bdelltom. 

Myr'rhic  (mtr'rik  or  mer'- ;  277),  a.  Of,  \  ortaining 
to,  or  obtained  from,  myrrh. 

Myr'rhlne  (mir'rtn  or  mer'- ;  277),  a.    Murrhine. 

Myr-ta'ceous  (mer-ta'shiSs),  a.  \\j.  myrtdceus.']  (Bot.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  large  and  important 
natiu-al  order  of  trees  and  shrubs  (Myrtacex),  of  which 
the  myrtle  is  the  type.  It  includes  the  genera  Eucalyp- 
tus, Pimenia,  Lecythis,  and  about  sevrnty  more. 

Myr'tl-form  (mer'tT-fSrm),  a.  [L.  myrtus  myrtle  + 
-form :  cf.  F.  myrtiforme.']  Resembling  myrtle  or  myr- 
tle berries  ;  having  the  form  of  a  myrtle  leaf. 

Myr'tle  (mer't'l),  n.  [F.  myriil  bilberry,  prop.,  a  lit- 
tle myrtle,  from  myrte  myrtle,  L.  myrtus,  murtus,  Gr. 
fivpTos  ;  cf.  Per.  murd.']  (Bot.)  A 
species  of  the  genus  Myrtus,  espe- 
cially Myrtus  communis.  The  com- 
mon myrtle  has  a  shrubby,  upright 
stem,  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  Its 
branches  form  a  close,  full  head, 
thickly  covered  with  ovate  or  lan- 
ceolate evergreen  leaves.  It  has 
solitary  axillary  white  or  rosy 
flowers,  followed  by  black  several- 
seeded  berries.  The  ancients  con- 
sidered it  sacred  to  Venus.  The 
flowers,  leaves,  and  berries  are 
used  variously  in  perfumery  and 
as  a  condiment,  and  the  beautifully 
mottled  wood  is  used  in  turning. 

^^^  The  name  is  also  popularly  but  wrongly  applied 
in  America  to  two  creeping  plants,  the  blue-flowered 
periwinkle  and  the  yellow-flowered  moneywort.  In  the 
West  Indies  several  myrtaceous  shrubs  are  called  myrtle. 

Bog  myrtle,  the  sweet  gale.  —  Crape  myrtle.  See  under 
Crape.  —  Myrtle  warbler  (Zo'dl.),  a  North  American  wood 
•warbler  (Dendroica  coronata) ;  —  called  also  myrtle  bird, 
yellow-rum  lied,  warbler,  and  yelloxc-crowned  warbler.  — 
Myrtle  wax.  (.Bot.)  See  Bayberry  tallow, nndeTBxYB'ES'RY. 

—  Sand  myrtle,  a  low,  branching  evergreen  slirub  (L&io- 
phyllum  huxifolium),  growing  in  New  Jersey  and  south- 
ward. —  Wax  myrtle  iMyrica  ceriferu).    See  Bayberry. 

My^sell'  (mi-self  or  mi- ;  2n),pron. ;  pi.  Odrselves 
■(our-selvz').  I  or  me  in  person  ;  —  used  for  empliasis, 
my  own  self  or  person  ;  as,  I  myself  will  do  it ;  I  have 
done  it  myself;  — used  also  instead  of  me,  as  the  object 
of  the  first  person  of  a  reflexive  verb,  without  emphasis ; 
as,  I  will  defend  myself. 

My-selv'en  (mt-sSl'ven  or  tdX-),  pron.  Myself.  lObs.1 


Myrtle  {Myrtus  com- 
munis). 
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II  Bly'SlS  (mI'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  /uuVis  a  closing  of 
the  lips  or  eyes.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  small  schizopod 
shrimps  found  both  in  fresh  and  salt  water  ;  the  opossum 
shrimps.  One  species  inhabits  the  Great  Lakes  of  North 
America,  and  is  largely  eaten  by  the  whitefish.  The  ma- 
rine species  form  part  of  the  food  of  right  whales. 

Mys'ta-cal  (mTs'ta-kal),  a.  [Gr.  /auVraf  mustache.] 
(Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  upper  lip,  or  mustache. 

Mys'ta-gOg'lC  (-gGj'ik),     )  a.   Of  or  pertainmg  to  in- 

niys'ta-gog'ic-al  (-I-kal),  j  terpretation  of  mysteries 
or  to  a  mystagogue  ;  of  the  nature  of  mystagogy. 

Mys'ta-gOgTie  (mls'ta-gSg),  n.  [L.  mystagogus,  Gr. 
IJ.v<TTayiiiy6s  ',  fJ-varrj?  one  initiated  in  mysteries  -j-  aywyos 
leading,  u.,  a  leader,  fr.  dyeii/  to  lead  :  cf.  F.  mystagogue. 
See  1st  Mystery.]  1.  One  who  interprets  mysteries, 
especially  of  a  religious  kind. 

2.  One  who  keeps  and  shows  church  reUcs. 

Mys'ta-gO'gy  (-go'jy)  «.  The  doctrines,  principles, 
or  practice  of  a  mystagogi.e  ;  interpretation  of  mysteries. 

Mys-te'rl-al  (mTs-te'ri-al),  a.     Mysterious.     [Oii.] 

Mys-te'rl-arch  (-ark),  n.  [L.  mysleriarches,  Gr. 
yLvarqpiapxqi ;  ti^vaTripi.ov  aiysXevy -\- ap-)(^6i  chief.]  One 
presiding  over  mysteries.     [06s.] 

Mys-te'rl-OUS  (-us),  «!.    IF.  mysterieux.    See  1st  Mys- 
tery.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  mystery ;  containing  a  mys- 
tery ;  difficult  or  impossible  to  understand  ;  obscure  ;  not 
revealed  or  explained  ;  enigmatical ;  incomprehensible. 
God  at  last 
To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  applied, 
Though  in  mysterious  terms.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Obscure  ;  secret ;  occult ;  dark ;  mystic ;  cab- 
alistic ;  enigmatical ;  unintelligible ;  incomprehensible. 

Mys-te'ri-OUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  mysterious  manner. 

Mys-te'rl-iUS-neSS,  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  mysterious. 

2.  Something  mysterious;  a  mystery,  [i?.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Mys'ter-lze  (mis'ter-Iz),  v.  t.  \_imp. ,  &  p.  p.  Mys- 
TERIZED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mystekizins  (-i'zTng).] 
To  make  mysterious ;  to  make  a  mystery  of. 

Mys'ter-y  (mis'ter-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Mysteeies  (-Tz).  [L. 
mysterium,  Gr.  fj.va-Trjpi.ov,  fr.  /iv<m)s  one  initiated  in 
mysteries ;  cf.  fivelv  to  initiate  into  the  mysteries,  fr. 
Hiiieii'  to  shut  the  eyes.  Cf.  Mute,  a.]  1.  A  profomid 
secret ;  sometliing  wholly  unknown,  or  something  kept 
cautiously  concealed,  and  therefore  exciting  curiosity  or 
wonder ;  something  which  has  not  been  or  can  not  be  ex- 
plained ;  hence,  specifically,  that  which  is  beyond  human 
comprehension. 

We  speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery.     1  Cor.  ii.  7. 

If  God  should  please  to  reveal  unto  us  this  great  mystery  of 
the  Trinity,  or  some  other  jnysteries  in  our  holy  religion,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  understand  them,  unless  he  would  bestow 
on  us  some  new  faculties  of  the  mind.  Swift. 

2.  A  kind  of  secret  religious  celebration,  to  which 
none  were  admitted  except  those  who  had  been  initiated 
by  certain  preparatory  ceremonies  ;  —  usually  in  the  plu- 
ral ;  as,  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 

3.  pi.  The  consecrated  elements  in  the  eucharist. 

4.  Anything  artfully  made  difficult ;  an  enigma. 
Mys'ter-y,  n.;  pi.  Mysteries  (-iz).      [OB.  mistere, 

OF.  mestier,  F.  metier,  L.  minislerium.    See  Ministry.] 

1.  A  trade  ;  a  handicraft ;  hence,  any  business  with 
which  one  is  usually  occupied. 

Fie  upon  him,  he  will  discredit  our  mystery.         Shak. 
And  that  which  is  the  noblest  mystery 
Brings  to  reproach  and  common  infamy.       Spenser. 

2.  A  dramatic  representation  of  a  Scriptural  subject, 
often  some  event  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  a  dramatic  com- 
position of  this  character ;  as,  the  Chester  Mysteries,  con- 
sisting of  dramas  acted  by  various  craft  associations  in 
that  city  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century. 

"  Mystery  plays,"  so  called  because  acted  by  craftsmen.    Skeat. 

Mys'tlc  (mis'tik),     )  a.     [L.  mysticus,  Gr.  (avo-n/tds 

Mys'tlc-al  (-tl-kal),  |  belonging  to  secret  rites,  from 
li-udTTji  one  initiated  :  cf.  F.  mystique.  See  Ist  Mystery, 
Misty.]  1.  Remote  from  or  beyond  human  comprehen- 
sion ;  baffling  human  understanding ;  unknowable ;  ob- 
scure ;  mysterious. 

Heaven's  numerous  hierarchy  span 

The  mystic  gulf  from  God  to  man.  Emerson. 

God  hath  revealed  a  way  mystical  and  supernatural.  Booker. 

2.  Importing  or  Implying  mysticism  ;  involving  some 
secret  meaning  ;  allegorical ;  emblematical ;  as,  a  mystic 
dance ;  mystic  IJabylon. 

Thus,  then,  did  the  spirit  of  unity  and  meekness  inspire  every 
joint  and  sinew  of  the  mystical  body.  Milton. 

—  Mys'tic-al-ly,  adv.  —  Mys'tic-al-ness,  n. 

Mys'tlc  (mls'tik),  n.  One  given  to  mysticism ;  one 
who  holds  mystical  views,  interpretations,  etc.  ;  espe- 
cially, in  ecclesiastical  history,  one  who  professed  mysti- 
cism.    See  Mysticism. 

Mys'ti-cete  (mls'ti-set),  n.  [Gr.  fiuo-raf  the  upper 
lip,  also,  the  mustache  -|-  Kijrot  a  whale.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any 
right  whale,  or  whalebone  whale.     See  Cetacea. 

Mys'ti-cism  (mTs'tl-sTz'm),  n.     [Cf.  F.  mysticisme.'] 

1.  Obscurity  of  doctrine. 

2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  doctrine  of  the  Mystics,  who  pro- 
fessed a  pure,  sublime,  and  wholly  disinterested  devo- 
tion, and  maintained  that  they  had  direct  intercourse 
with  the  divine  Spirit,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  spiritual  things  unattainable  by  the  natural  intel- 
lect, and  such  as  can  not  be  analyzed  or  explained. 

3.  (Philos.)  The  doctrine  that  the  ultimate  elements 
or  principles  of  knowledge  or  belief  are  gained  by  an  act 
or  process  akin  to  feeling  or  faith. 

Mys'ti-fi-ca'tion  (-fl-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mystifica- 
tion^ The  act  of  mystifying,  or  theState  of  being  mys- 
tified ;  also,  sometliingdesigned  to,  or  that  does,  mystify. 

The  reply  qfJU»tre"seems  verv  much  as  though  he  had  been 
p\e.y'\Ti^oSi--!CmystiJication  on  his  Grace.  De  Quincey. 
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Mys'tl-Il-ca'tor  (mls'ti-fl-ka'ter),  n.  One  who  mys- 
tifies. 

Mys'tl-fy  (mis'ti-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Mystified 
(-fid)  ip.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Mystipvinq  (-fi'ing).]  [F.  mysti- 
fier,  f r.  Gr.  ^hi/o-tt);  -{-  L.  -Jicare  (in  comp. )  to  make.  See 
1st  Mystery,  and  -ey.]  1.  To  involve  in  mystery ;  to 
make  obscure  or  difficult  to  understand ;  as,  to  mystify 
a  passage  of  Scripture. 

2.  To  perplex  the  mind  of  ;  to  puzzle ;  to  impose  upon 
the  credulity  of ;  as,  to  mystify  an  opponent. 

He  took  undue  advantage  of  his  credulity  and  mvstified  him 
exceedingly.  Ld.  Campbell. 

My'ta-Oism  (mi'ta-sTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  nuTaKi<r/id5.  Cf. 
Metacism.]  Too  frequent  use  of  the  letter  m,  or  of  the 
sound  represented  by  it. 

Myth  (mith),  n.  [Written  also  mythe.}  [Gr.  (ivSos 
myth,  fable,  tale,  talk,  speech :  cf.  F.  ntythe.']  1.  A  story 
of  great  but  unknown  age  which  originally  embodied  a 
belief  regarding  some  fact  or  plienomenon  of  experience, 
and  ill  which  often  the  forces  of  nature  and  of  the  soul 
are  personified  ;  an  ancient  legend  of  a  god,  a  hero,  the 
origin  of  a  race,  etc. ;  a  wonder  story  of  prehistoric  ori- 
gin ;  a  popular  fable  which  is,  or  has  been,  received  as 
historical. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  existing  only  in  imagination,  or 
whose  actual  existence  is  not  verifiable. 

As  for  Mrs.  Priinniins's  bones,  they  had  been  myths  these 
twenty  years.  Ld.  Lytton. 

Myth  history,  history  made  of,  or  mixed  with,  myths. 

Mythe  (mTth),  re.    See  Myth.  Grote. 

Myth'ic  (mlth'ik),   I  a.      [L.  mythicus,  Gr.  joiuSiKot. 

Myth'Ic-al  (-i-kal),  )  See  Myth.]  Of  or  relating  to 
myths ;  described  in  a  myth  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  myth ; 
fabulous  ;  imaginary  ;  fanciful.  —  Myth'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

The  mythic  turf  where  danced  the  nymphs.    Mrs.  Broivning. 

Hengist  and  Horsa,  Vortigern  and  Rowena,  Arthur  and  Mor- 
dred,  are  mythical  persons,  whose  very  existence  mav  be  ques- 
tioned. Macauluy. 

My-thog'ra-pher  (mT-tli5g'ra-fer),  n.  [Gr.  fii^Soypa- 
i|)0s  ;  p.v6os  -\-  Ypa(#)€ii'  to  write.]    A  composer  of  fables. 

My-thol'0-ger  (mT-thol'6-jer),  n.    A  mythologist. 

Myth'o-lo'gi-an  (mlth'o-lo'ji-an),  n.    A  mythologist. 

Myth'O-lOg'lc  (-ISj'ik),      )  a.     [L.  mythologicus  :  cf. 

Myth'0-log'lo-al  (-I-kal),  (  F.  mythologigne.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  mytliology  or  to  myths ;  mythical ;  fab- 
ulous. ~  Myth'0-log'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

My-thol'O-glst  (mi-thol'6-jist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  mytholo- 
giste.']  One  versed  in,  or  who  writes  on,  mythology  or 
myths. 

My-thol'0-glze  (-jiz),  v.  i.    [Cf.  F.   mythologiser.} 

1.  To  relate,  classify,  and  explain,  or  attempt  to  ex- 
plain, myths  ;  to  write  upon  myths. 

2.  To  construct  and  propagate  myths. 
My-thol'0-gi'zer  (-ji'zer),  re.    One  who,  or  that  which, 

mythologizes. 

Imagination  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  in  a  narrower  sense, 
the  great  mythologizer.  Lowell. 

Myth'o-logue  (mith'o-lSg),  re.  [See-MYIHOLOGY.]  A 
fabulous  narrative ;  a  myth,     [i?.] 

May  we  not .  .  .  consider  his  history  of  the  fall  as  an  excellent 
mytholofjue.  to  account  for  the  origin  of  human  evil  ?      Geddes. 

My-thol'O-gy  (mT-thol'o-jy),  re. ;  pi.  Mythologies 
(-jlz).  [F.  mythologie,  L.  mythologia,  Gr.  ixvBoAoyia ; 
;aCSo5  fable,  myth  -f-  Adyos  speech,  discourse.]  1.  The 
science  which  treats  of  myths  ;  a  treatise  on  myths. 

2.  A  body  of  myths ;  esp.,  the  collective  myths  which 
describe  the  gods  of  a  heathen  people  ;  as,  the  mythology 
of  the  Greeks. 

Myth'O-plasm  (mTth'o-plSz'm ;  277),  re.  [Gr.  ixiBot 
myth  -j-  TrAao-o-eii/  to  form.]    A  narration  of  mere  fable. 

Myth'O-ptB'ic  (-petk),  a.  [Gr.  juuSoTroio's  making 
myths  ;  |iiu9os  myth  +  iroielv  to  make.]  Making  or  pro- 
ducing myths ;  giving  rise  to  mythical  narratives. 

The  7nythoposic  fertility  of  the  Greeks.  Grote. 

Myth'0-po-et'lc  (mith'o-po-St'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  niSflos  myth 
-j-  TTotrjTiKos  able  to  make,  producing,  fr.  iroieti'  to  make.] 
Making  or  producing  myths  or  mythical  tales. 

Myt'i-loia  (mlt'I-loid  or  mi'ti- ;  277),  a.  \_Mytilus  -\- 
-Oirf.]  (Zo'61.)  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  the  genus  Mytilus, 
or  family  Mytilidse. 

Myt'Mo-tox'lne  (-lo-t5ks'Tn  or  -en),  re.  [Mytilus  + 
toxic.'\  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  poisonous  base  (leucomaine) 
found  in  the  common  mussel.  It  either  causes  paralysis 
of  the  muscles,  or  gives  rise  to  convulsions,  inducing  death 
by  an  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood. 

II  Myt'1-lus  (mit'i-lJis),  re.  [L.,  a  sea  mussel,  Gr.  ixv 
Ti'Aos.]  (Zo'61.)  A  genus  of  marine  bivalve  shells,  includ- 
ing the  common  mussel.     See  Illust.  under  Byssus. 

II  Mys'a  (miks'a),  re.  [L.,  a  lamp  nozzle,  Gr.  joiv^a.] 
(Zo'6l.)  The  distal  end  of  the  mandibles  of  a  bird. 

Mys'ine  (-in ;  L.  miks-J'ne),  re.  (Zo'61. )  A  genus  of 
marsipobranchs,  including  the  hagfish.     See  Hag,  4. 

Myx'i-nold  (miks'T-noid),  a.  (Zo'61.)  Like,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  genus  Myxine.  —  re.     A  hagfish. 

II  Myx'&-cys-to'de-a  (-6-sis-to'de-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ixTJ^a  mucus  -\-  Kvimi  a  bladder.]  (Zo'61.)  A  division 
of  Infusoria  including  the  Noctiluca.    See  NocTiLucA. 

II  Myx-o'ma  (miks-o'ma),  re. ;  })l.  Myxomata  (-t4). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiufa  mucus -j- -oma.]  (Med.)  A  tumor 
made  up  of  a  gelatinous  tissue  resembling  that  found  in 
the  umbilical  cord. 

Myx'o-pod  (miks'o-pod),  re.  [Gr.  p-v^a.  mucus,  slime 
-\- -jiod.']  (Zo'6l.)  A  rhizopod  or  moneran.  Also  used 
adjectively ;  as,  a  myxopod  state. 

II  My-ZOn'tes  (mt-zon'tez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  juvfeiK 
to  suck.]     (Zo'61.)  The  Marsipobranchiata. 

II  My'zo-stom'a-ta  (mi'zo-st5m'a-ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  p.v(ei.v  to  suck  +  a-rop-a,  -aros,  mouth.]  (Zo'6l.)  An 
order  of  curious  parasitic  worms  found  on  crinoids.  The 
body  is  short  and  disklike,  with  four  pairs  of  suckers  and 
five  pairs  of  hook-bearing  parapodia  on  the  under  side. 
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"Vr  (5n),  the  fourteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
_t^  is  a  vocal  consonant,  and,  in  allusion  to  its  mode 
■of  formation,  is  called  the  deniinasal  or  linguanasal 
consonant.  Its  commoner  sound  is  that  heard  in  ran, 
done  ;  but  when  immediately  followed  in  the  same  word 
by  the  sound  of  g  liard  or  i  (as  in  single,  sink,  conquer), 
it  usually  represents  the  same  sound  as  the  digraph  ng 
in  sing,  bring,  etc.  This  is  a  simple  but  related  sound, 
and  is  called  the  gutiuro-nasal  consonant.  See  Guide  to 
Pronunciation,  %%  243-246. 

The  letter  N  came  into  English  through  the  Latin  and 
■Greek  from  the  Phoenician,  which  probably  derived  it 
irom  the  Egyptian  as  the  ultimate  origin.  It  is  etymo- 
Jogically  most  closely  related  to  M.     See  M. 

N,  n.  {Pnnt.)  A  measure  of  space  equal  to  half  an  M 
(or  em) ;  an  en. 

Na  (na),  a.  &  adv.  No ;  not.  See  No.  \Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Nab  (nSb),  re.  [Cf.  Knap,  Knop,  Knob.]  1.  The  sum- 
mit of  an  eminence.     \_Prov.  JSng.}  Halliwell. 

2.  (Firearms)  The  cock  of  a  gunlock.  Knight. 

3.  {Locksmithing)  The  keeper,  or  box  into  which  the 
lock  is  shot.  Knight. 

Nab,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Nabbed  (nSbd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Nabbing.]  [Dan.  nappe,  or  Sw.  nappa.']  To  catch  or 
«eize  suddenly  or  unexpectedly.     [CoUoq.}        Smollett. 

Ha'blt  (na'bit),  n.    Pulverized  sugar  candy.      Crabb. 

II  Nabk  (nabk),  ra.  [Ar.  nahiqa,  nibga.}  {Bat.)  The 
■edible  berries  of  the  Zizyphus  Lotus,  a  tree  of  Northern 
Africa,  and  Southwestern  Europe.  [Written  also  nubk.^] 
See  Lotus  (J),  and  Sade. 

Na'bob  (na'bSb),  n.  [Kind,  nawab,  from  Ar.  nawab, 
pi.  of  naib  a  vicegerent,  governor.  Cf.  Nawab.]  1.  A 
•deputy  or  viceroy  in  India ;  a  governor  of  a  province  of 
the  ancient  Mogul  empire. 

2.  One  who  returns  to  Europe  from  the  East  with  im- 
mense riches ;  hence,  any  man  of  great  wealth.  "  A  bil- 
ious old  nabob."  Macaulay. 

NacKa-rat  (nSk'a-rSt),  re.  [F.  nacarat,  fr.  Sp.  or  Pg. 
•nacarado,  fr.  nacar  mother-of-pearl.  See  Nacee.]  1.  A 
pale  red  color,  with  a  cast  of  orange.  TJre. 

2.  Fine  linen  or  eraj/O  dyed  of  this  color.  TJre. 

Nack'er  (nak'er),  re.     See  Nacee.  Johnson. 

Na'cre  (na'ker),  re.  [F.,  cf.  Sp.  nacara,  nacar.  It. 
■nacchera,  naccaro,  LL.  nacara,  nacrum, ;  of  Oriental 
origin,  cf.  Ar.  nakir  hollowed.]  (Zool.)  A  pearly  sub- 
stance which  lines  the  interior  of  many  shells,  and  is 
most  perfect  in  the  mother-of-pearl.  [Written  also 
■nacker  and  naker.']    See  Pearl,  and  Mothek-op-peael. 

Na'cre-ous  (na'kre-iis),  a.  [See  Nacee.]  (Zo'dl.) 
Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  nacre  ;  pearly. 

Nad  (nad),  Nad'de  (-de).  [Contr.  fr.  ne  hadde.']  Had 
not.     [06.5.4  Chaucer. 

Nad'der  (nad'der),  re.  [AS.  nasrfre.  SeeADDEE.]  An 
adder.     \_Obs.~\  Chaucer. 

Na'dir  (na'der),  re.  [F.,  Sp.,  &  It.  nadir;  all  fr.  Ar. 
naziru^s  samt  nadir,  prop.,  the  point  opposite  the  zenith 
•{as  samt),  in  which  nazir  means  alike,  corresponding  to. 
■Cf.  Azimuth,  Zenith.]  1.  That  point  of  the  heavens, 
or  lower  hemisphere,  directly  opposite  the  zenith ;  the 
inferior  pole  of  the  horizon ;  the  point  of  the  celestial 
■sphere  directly  under  the  place  where  we  stand. 

2.  The  lowest  point ;  the  time  of  greatest  depression. 

The  seventh  century  is  the  nadir  of  the  humaii  mind  in 
Europe.  Hallam. 

Nadir  of  the  snn  (Astron.),  the  axis  of  the  conical  shad- 
■ow  projected  by  the  earth.  Crabb. 

II  Nae'nl-a  (ne'nT-a),  re.    See  Nenia. 

Naeve  (nev),  re.  \Jj.  naevus."]  Anaevus.  \_Obs.'\  Dryden. 

Nae'VOld  (ne'void),  a.  \_Nievus  -\-  -oid.']  {Med.)  Re- 
aembling  a  nsevus  or  nsevi ;  as,  nasvoid  elephantiasis. 

Dunglison. 

NsB'VOse'  (ne'vos'),  a.     Spotted ;  freckled. 

llNa'VUS  (ne'vus),  re./ pZ.  N^vi  (-vi).  [L.]  {Med.) 
A  spot  or  mark  on  the  skin  of  children  when  born ;  a 
birthmark  ;  —  usually  applied  to  vascular  tumors,  i.  e. , 
those  consisting  mainly  of  blood  vessels,  as  dilated  arter- 
ies, veins,  or  capillaries. 

Nag  (uSg),  re.  [OE.  nagge,  D.  negge ;  akin  to  E. 
■neigh.']     1.  A  small  horse  ;  a  pony ;  hence,  any  horse. 

2.  A  paramour;  —  in  contempt.     [(?&.$.]  Shak. 

Nag,  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Nagged  (nSgd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Nagging  (-gmg).]  [Cf.  Sw.  nagga  to  nibble, 
peck,  Dan.  nage  to  gnaw,  Icel.  naga,  gnaga,  G.  nagen, 
&  E.  gna^v."]  To  tease  in  a  petty  way  ;  to  scold  habit- 
ually ;  to  annoy;  to  fret  pertinaciously.  [Collog.l  "She 
never  nagged."  J.  Ingelow. 

Nag'ging  (nSg'gTng),  a.  Fault-finding  ;  teasing ;  per- 
sistently annoying  ;  as,  a  nagging  toothache.     [Colloq.'] 

Nag'gy  (-gy),  a.    Irritable;  touchy.     [Colloq.'] 
II  Na'gor  (na'gor),  re.     {Zo'dl.)  A  West  African  gazelle 
(Gazella  redimca). 

Nag'yag-lte  (nag'y4g-it  or  nSj'aglt),  re.  [So  called 
from  Nagyag,  in  Transylvania.]  {Min.)  A  mineral  of 
blackish  lead-gray  color  and  metallic  luster,  generally 
of  a  foUated  massive  structure;  foliated  tellurium.  It 
is  a  telluride  of  lead  and  gold. 

Na'lad  (na'ySd  ;  277),  re.  [L.  naias,  -adis,  ndis,  -idis, 
a  water  nymph,  Gr.  raids,  i/ais,  fr.  vieiv  to  flow  :  cf.  F. 
naiade.  Cf.  Naid.]  1.  (il/i/ZA.)  A  water  nymph;  one  of 
the  lower  female  divinities,  fabled  to  preside  over  some 
(body  of  fresh  water,  as  a  lake,  river,  brook,  or  fountain. 


American  Naiads  (2).    a  Unio  pustu- 
losus ;  b  Unio  elegans.    (3^) 


2.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  species  of  a  tribe  {Naiades)  of  fresh- 
water bivalves,  includ- 
ing   Unio,  Anodonta,         .^■^^'ts  h 
and    numerous    allied 
genera ;  a  river  mussel . 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  ;i 
group  of  butterHies. 
See  Nymph. 

4.  (Bot.)  Any  plant 
of  the  order  A'aiada- 
cex,  such  as  eelgrass, 
pondweed,  etc. 

Na'iant  (na'yont),  a.     {Her.)  See  Natant.       Crabb. 

Na'id  (na'id),  re.  [See  Naiad.]  (.Zooi.)  Any  one  of 
numerous  species  of  small,  fresh-water,  chsetopod  an- 
nelids of  the  tribe  Naidina.  They  belong  to  the  OUgo- 
chasta. 

Na'xf'  (na'ef ;  formerly  naf ),  a.  [F.  na:if.  See 
Naive.]  1.  Having  a  true  natural  luster  without  being 
cut ;  —  applied  by  jewelers  to  a  precious  stone. 

2.  Naive  ;  as,  a  naif  remark.  London  Spectator. 

II  Na'lk  (na'Tk),  re.  [Hind,  nayak."]  A  chief ;  a  leader ; 
a  Sepoy  corporal.  Balfour  (Cyc.  of  India). 

Kail  (nal),  re.  [AS.  nsegel ;  akin  to  D.  nagel,  OS.  &  OHG. 
nagal,  G.  nagel,  Icel.  nagl,  nail  (in  sense  1),  nagli  nail 
(in  sense  3),  Sw.  nagel  naU  (in  senses  1  and  3),  Dan.  na- 
gle,  Goth,  ganagljan  to  nail,  Lith.  nagas  nail  (in  sense  1), 
Kuss.  nogote,  L.  unguis,  Gr.  oto^,  Skr.  nakha.     V259.] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  horny  scale  or  plate  of  epidermis  at 
the  end  of  the  fingers  and  toes  of  man  and  many  apes. 

His  nayles  like  a  briddes  claws  were.  Chaucer. 
d^^  The  nails  are  strictly  homologous  with  hoofs  and 
claws.  When  compressed,  curved,  and  pointed,  they  are 
called  talons  or  claws,  and  the  animal  bearing  them  is 
said  to  be  unguiculate  ;  when  they  incase  the  extremities 
of  the  digits  they  are  called  hoofs,  and  the  animal  is  ure- 
gulate. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  basal  thickened  portion  of  the  an- 
terior wings  of  certain  hemiptera.  (b)  The  terminal 
horny  plate  on  the  beak  of  ducks,  and  other  allied  birds. 

3.  A  slender,  pointed  piece  of  metal,  usually  with  a 
head,  used  for  fastening  pieces  of  wood  or  other  material 
together,  by  being  driven  into  or  through  them. 

^W^  The  different  sorts  of  naUs  are  named  either  from 
the  use  to  which  they  are  applied,  from  their  shape,  from 
their  size,  or  from  some  other  characteristic,  as  shingle, 
floor,  ship-carpenters',  and  horseshoe  nails,  roseheads, 
diamonds,  fourpenny,  tenpenny  (see  Penny),  chisel- 
pointed,  cut,  wrought,  or  wire  nails,  etc. 

4.  A  measure  of  length,  being  two  inches  and  a  quar- 
ter, or  the  sixteenth  of  a  yard. 

Nail  bail  (Ordnance),  a  round  projectile  with  an  iron 
bolt  protruding  to  prevent  it  from  turning  in  the  gun. 
—  Nail  plate,  iron  in  plates  from  which  cut  nails  are 
made.  —  On  the  nail,  in  hand  :  in  the  spot ;  immediately  ; 
without  delay  or  time  of  credit ;  as,  to  pay  money  on  the 
nail.  "  You  shall  have  ten  thousand  pounds  07i  the  nail." 
Beaconsfleld.  —  To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  to  hit  most 
effectively ;  to  do  or  say  a  thing  in  the  right  way. 

Nail,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Nailed  (nald) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Nailing.]  [AS.  nseglian.  See  Nail,  re.]  1.  To  fasten 
with  a  nail  or  nails  ;  to  close  up  or  secure  by  means  of 
naUs ;  as,  to  nail  boards  to  the  beams. 

He  is  now  dead,  and  nailed  in  his  chest.      Chaucer. 

2.  To  stud  or  boss  with  nails,  or  as  vrith  nails. 

The  rivets  of  your  arms  were  nailed  with  gold.    Dryden. 

3.  To  fasten,  as  with  a  naU  ;  to  bind  or  hold,  as  to  a 
bargain  or  to  acquiescence  in  an  argument  or  assertion  ; 
hence,  to  catch ;  to  trap. 

When  they  came  to  talk  of  places  in  town,  you  saw  at  once 
how  I  naiVea  them.  Goldsmith. 

4.  To  spike,  as  a  cannon.     [06i.]  Crabb. 
To  nail  a  lie  or  an  asBertion,  etc.,  to  detect  and  expose 

it,  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  its  currency ;  —  an  expression 
probably  derived  from  the  former  practice  of  shopkeep- 
ers, who  were  accustomed  to  nail  bad  or  counterfeit 
pieces  of  money  to  the  counter. 

Nail'brush',  re.     A  brush  for  cleaning  the  nails. 

Nall'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  make 
nails ;  a  nail  maker. 

2.  One  who  fastens  with,  or  drives,  nails. 

Nail'er-esB,  re.     A  woman  who  makes  nails. 

Nall'er-y  (-f),  re. ;  pi.  Nailekies  (-iz).  A  manufac- 
tory where  nails  are  made. 

Nall'-head'ed  (-hSd'gd),  a.  Having  a  head  like  that 
of  a  nail ;  formed  so  as  to  resemble  the  head  of  a  nail. 

Nail-headed  characters,  arrowheaded  or  cuneiform  char- 
acters. See  under  Arrowheaded.  —  Nail-headed  molding 
(Arch.),  an  ornament  consisting  of  a  series  of  low  four- 
sided  pyramids  resembling  the  heads  of  large  nails ;  — 
called  also  nail-head  molainn,  or  nail-head.  It  is  the 
same  as  the  simplest  form  of  dogtooth.    See  Dogtooth. 

Nallless,  a.     Without  nails ;  having  no  nails. 

Naln'SOOk'  (nan's6&k'),  re.  [Nainsukh,  a  valley  in 
Kaghan.]  A  thick  sort  of  jaconet  muslin,  plain  or 
striped,  formerly  made  in  India. 

II  Na'ls  (na'is),  re.    [L.,  a  naiad.]    (Zooi.)  See  Naiad. 

11  NaiS'sant' (F.  nS'siiN';  E.  nas'sant),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr. 
of  naitre  to  be  born,  L.  reasrt'.]   (Her.)  Same  as  Jess  ant. 

Native'  (na'ev'),  a.  [F.  naif,  fem.  naive,  fr.  L.  na- 
tivus  innate,  natural,  native.  See  Nativb,  and  cf. 
Naif.]    Having  native  or  unaffected  simplicity  ;  ingen- 


uous ;  artless ;  frank ;  as,  naive  manners ;  a  ndive  pei^ 
son ;  ndive  and  vmsophisticated  remarks. 

Na^ive'ly  (na'ev'ly),  adv.     In  a  naive  manner. 

II  Na'ive'W'  (na'ev'ta'),  re.  [F.  See  Naive,  and  cf. 
Nativity.]  Native  simplicity ;  unaffected  plainness  or 
ingenuousness ;  artlessuess. 

A  story  which  pleases  me  by  its  ndiveti — that  is^  by  its  un- 
conscious ingenuousness.  De  Quincey. 

Na'ive'ty  (na'ev'tj),  re.    Naivete.  Carlyle. 

Nake  (nak),  V.  i.    To  make  naked.    [Obs."]    Chaucer. 
Come,  be  ready,  nake  your  swords.        Old  Flay. 

Nalted  (ua'ked),  a.  [AS.  nacod ;  akin  to  D.  naakt, 
G.  nackt,  OHG.  nacchot,  nahhot,  Icel.  n'okviSr,  nakinn, ' 
Sw.  naken,  Dan.  ndgen,  Goth,  naqaps,  Lith.  nugas, 
Russ.  nagii,  L.  nudus,  Skr.  nagna.    V266.     Cf.  Nude.] 

1.  Having  no  clothes  on ;  uncovered  ;  nude ;  bare ; 
as,  a  naked  body ;  a  naked  limb ;  a  naked  sword. 

2.  Having  no  means  of  defense  or  protection ;  open; 
unarmed ;  defenseless. 

Thy  power  is  full  naked.  Chaucer. 

Behold  my  bosom  naked  to  your  swords.     Addison. 

3.  Unprovided  with  needful  or  desirable  accessories, 
means  of  sustenance,  etc.  ;  destitute;  unaided;  bare. 

Patriots  who  had  exposed  themselves  for  the  public,  and  whom 
they  saw  now  left  naked.  Milton. 

4.  Without  addition,  exaggeration,  or  excuses;  not 
concealed  or  disguised  ;  open  to  view  ;  manifest ;   plain. 

The  truth  appears  so  ?iaked  on  my  side, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out.  Shak. 

All  things  are  naked  and  opened  unto  the  eyes  of  him  with 
whom  we  have  to  do.  Heb.iv.lS. 

6.  Mere  ;  simple ;  plain. 

The  very  naked  name  of  love.  Shak. 

6.  {Bot.)  Without  pubescence;  as,  a  naked  leaf  or 
stem  ;  bare,  or  not  covered  by  the  customary  parts,  as  a 
flower  without  a  perianth,  a  stem  without  leaves,  seed* 
without  a  pericarp,  buds  without  bud  scales. 

7.  (Mus.)  Not  having  the  fuD  complement  of  tones ; 
—  said  of  a  chord  of  only  two  tones,  which  requires  a 
third  tone  to  be  sounded  with  them  to  make  the  combi- 
nation pleasing  to  the  ear;  as,  a  naked  fourth  or  fifth. 

Naked  bed,  a  bed  the  occupant  of  which  is  naked,  no 
night  linen  being  worn  in  ancient  times.  <S'/(a/i'.  — Naked 
eye,  the  eye  alone,  unaided  by  glasses,  or  by  telescope, 
microscope,  or  the  like. — Naked-eyed  medusa.  (Zo'dl.)  See 
Hydeomedusa.  —  Naked  flooring  {Carp.),  the  tiniberwork 
which  supports  a  floor.  Gwilt.  —  Naked  mollosk  {Zo'dl.),  a 
nudibranch.  —  Naked  wood  {Bot.),  a  large  rhanmaceous 
tree  (Colubrina  reclinata)  of  Southern  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies,  having  a  hard  and  heavy  heartwood,  which 
takes  a  fine  polish.     C.  S.  Sargent. 

Syn.  —Nude  ;  bare ;  denuded  ;  uncovered ;  unclothed ; 
exposed  ;  unarmed  ;  plain  ;  defenseless. 

Nated-ly,  adv.  In  a  naked  manner  ;  without  cover- 
ing or  disguise  ;  manifestly ;  simply ;  barely. 

Na'ked-ness,  re.     1.  The  condition  of  being  naked. 

2.  {Script.)  The  privy  parts ;  the  genitals. 

Ham  .  .  .  saw  the  nakedness  of  his  father.     Gen.  ix.  22. 

Na'ker  (na'ker),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Nacee. 

Na'ker,  re.  [OB.  nakere,  F.  nacaire,  LL.  nacara, 
Per.  nagaret.']    A  kind  of  kettledrum.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

II  Na'kOO  (na'koo),  re.  [From  the  native  name.]  (Zo'dl.) 
The  gavial.     [Written  also  reoA-o.] 

N^e  (nal),  re.     [A  corrupt  form  arising  from  the  older 

"  at  fen  ale  "  at  the  nale.]  Ale ;  also,  an  alehouse.  [06«.] 

Great  feasts  at  the  nate.  Chaucer. 

Nail  (nal),  re.  [Either  fr.  Icel.  nal  (see  Needle)  ;  or 
fr.  awl,  like  newt  fr.  ewt.'}  An  awl.  [Obs.  or  Prov. 
Eng.]  Tvsser. 

Nam  (nam).     [Contr.  fr.  ne  am.']    Am  not.     [Obs.] 

Nam,  obs.  imp.  of  Nm.  Chaucer. 

Nam'a-ble  (nam'a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  named. 

Na-ma'tion  (na-ma'shiJn),  re.  [LL.  namare  to  take  ; 
cf.  AS.  niman  to  take.]  (O.  JEng.  &  Scots  Laic)  A  dis- 
training or  levjing  of  a  distress  ;  an  impounding.  Eurrill. 

Nam'ay-CUSh  (nSm'i-kiish),  re.  [Indian  n.ime.]  {Zo- 
ol.)  A  large  North  American  lake  trout  (Sulvelinus  na- 
maycush).  It  is  usually  spotted  with  red,  and  sometimes 
weighs  over  forty  pounds.  Called  also  3Iacl<inaw  trout, 
lake  trout,  lake  salmon,  salmon  trout,  togue,  and  tuladi. 


NamnycuBh 


Nam'by-pam'by  (nitm'by-pSm'by),  n.  [From  Am.' 
brose  Phillips,  in  ridicule  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
some  of  his  verses.]  Talk  or  writing  which  is  weakly 
sentimental  or  affectedly  pretty.  Macaulay. 

Nam'by-pam'by,  a.  Affectedly  pretty ;  weakly  sen- 
timental; finical;  insipid.  Thackeray. 
iVam6i/-/jam&y  madrigals  (f  Uve.        W.  tiiJI'trd. 

Name  (nam),  n.  [AS.  noma;  akin  to  D.  nnam,  OS. 
&  OHG.  7wmo,  G.  nnrne,  Icel.  nafn,  for  natnn,  Dan. 


Ose,    unite,   rude,   full.    Up,   Am  ;    pity  ;    food,   f<ibt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    siiiK>   iQk ;    tben,   thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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navn,  Sw.  namn,  Goth,  namo,  L.  nomen  (perh._influ- 
cnced  by  noscere,  gnoscere,  to  learn  to  know),  Gr.  ovoy.a, 
Skr.  naman.  V267.  Cf.  Anonymous,  Ibnominy,  Mis- 
!t0MER,  Nominal,  Noun.]  1.  The  title  by  which  any 
person  or  thing  is  known  or  designated;  a  distinctive 
specific  appellation,  whether  of  an  individual  or  a  class. 

Whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that  was  the 
name  thereof.  Oen.  h.  IS). 

What  '8  in  a  name  ?    That  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.  Shak. 

2.  A  descriptive  or  qualifying  appellation  given  to  a 
person  or  thing,  on  account  of  character  or  acts. 

Hie  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty 
flod,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace.         Is.  ix.  b. 

3.  Reputed  character ;  reputation,  good  or  bad  ;  esti- 
mation ;  fame  ;  especially,  illustrious  character  or  fame ; 
honorable  estimation ;  distinction. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ?  Shak. 

Far  above  .  .  .  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come.  Eph.  i.  21. 

I  will  get  me  a  name  and  honor  in  the  kingdom. 

1  Mace.  ill.  14. 
He  hath  brought  up  an  evil  name  upon  a  virgin.  Veut.  xxii.  19. 
The  king's  army  .  .  .  had  left  no  good  name  behind.  Clarendon. 

4.  Those  of  a  certain  name  ;  a  race  ;  a  family. 

The  ministers  of  the  republic,  mortal  enemies  of  his  name^ 
came  every  day  to  pay  their  feigned  civilities.  Motley. 

6.  A  person  ;  an  individual.     [^Poeiic] 

They  list  with  women  each  degenerate  name.    Dryden. 

Christian  name,  (a)  The  name  a  person  receives  at  bap- 
tism, as  distinguished  from  surname ;  baptismal  name. 
(6)  A  given  name,  whether  received  at  baptism  or  not.  — 
Given  name.  See  under  Given.  —  In  name,  in  profession, 
or  by  title  only ;  not  in  reality ;  as,  a  friend  m  name.  — 
In  the  name  of.  {a}  In  behalf  of ;  by  the  authority  of. 
"I  charge  you  m  the  duke''s  name  to  obey  me."  Shak. 
(b)  In  the  represented  or  assumed  character  of.  "  I  '11  to 
him  again  in  name  of  Brook."  Shak.  —  Name  plate,  a 
plate  as  of  metal,  glass,  etc.,  having  a  name  upon  it,  as 
a  sign ;  a  doorplate.  —  Pen  name,  a  name  assumed  by  an 
author  ;  a  pseudonym  or  nom  de  plume.    Bayard  Taylor. 

—  Proper  name  {Gram.),  a  name  applied  to  a  particular 
person,  place,  or  thing.  —  To  caU  names,  to  apply  oppro- 
brious epithets  to ;  to  call  by  reproachful  appellations. 

—  To  take  a  name  In  vain,  to  use  a  name  lightly  or  pro- 
fanely ;  to  use  a  name  in  making  flippant  or  dishonest 
oaths.    Ex.  XX.  7. 

Syn. —  Appellation ;  title;  designation;  cognomen; 
denomination  ;  epithet.  —  Name,  Appellation,  Title, 
Pekomination.  JVame  is  generic,  denoting  that  combi- 
uation  of  sounds  or  letters  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is 
inown  and  distinguished.  Appellation,  although  some- 
times put  for  name  simply,  denotes,  more  properly,  a  de- 
scripiive  term,  used  by  way  of  marking  some  individual 
peculiarity  or  characteristic  ;  as,  Charles  the  Bold,  Philip 
the  Stammerer.  A  title  is  a  term  employed  to  point  out 
one's  rank,  office,  etc. ;  as,  the  Buke  of  Bedford,  Paul  the 
Apostle,  etc.  Benoniination  is  to  particular  bodies  what 
appellation  is  to  individuals ;  thus,  the  church  of  Christ  is 
divided  into  different  denominations,  as  Congregation- 
alists,  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  etc. 

Name  (nam),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Named  (namd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Naming.]     [AS.  namian.    See  Name,  n.] 

1.  To  give  a  distinctive  name  or  appellation  to ;  to  en- 
title :  to  denominate ;  to  style ;  to  call. 

She  named  the  child  Ichabod.  1  Sam.  iv.  21. 

Thus  was  the  building  left 
Ridiculous,  and  the  work  Confusion  named.       Milton. 
Z.  To  mention  by  name  ;  to  utter  or  publish  the  name 
of ;  to  refer  to  by  distinctive  title ;  to  mention. 

None  named  thee  but  to  praise.  Hdlleck. 

Old  Yew,  which  graspest  at  the  stones 
That  name  the  underlying  dead.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  designate  by  name  or  specifically  for  any  pur- 
pose ;  to  nominate  ;  to  specify  ;  to  appoint ;  as,  to  name 
a  day  for  the  wedding. 

Whom  late  you  have  named  for  consul.  Shak. 

4.  (House  of  Commons)  To  designate  (a  member)  by 
name,  as  the  Speaker  does  by  way  of  reprimand. 

Syn.— To  denominate;  style;  term;  call;  mention; 
specify  ;  designate  ;  nominate. 

Nameless,  a.  1.  Without  a  name  ;  not  having  been 
given  a  name  ;  as,  a  nameless  star.  Waller. 

2.  Undistinguished  ;  not  noted  or  famous. 

A  nameless  dwelling  and  an  unknown  name.       Harie. 

3.  Not  known  or  mentioned  by  name ;  anonymous ; 
as,  a  nametes  writer.    "iVameZess  pens."       Atterbury. 

4.  Unnamable ;  indescribable  ;  inexpressible. 

But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known  ;  what 
I  can  not  name  ;  'tis  nameless  woe,  I  wot.  Shak. 

I  have  a  nameless  horror  of  the  man.    Hawthorne. 

Name'less-ly,  adv.     In  a  nameless  manner. 

Kame'ly,  adv.     1.  By  name ;  by  particular  mention ; 
specifically  ;  especially ;  expressly.     lObs.J         Chaucer. 
The  solitariness  of  man  .  .  .  God  hath  namely  and  princi- 
pally ordered  to  prevent  by  marriage.  Milton. 

2.  That  is  to  say ;  to  wit ;  videlicet ;  —  introducing  a 
particular  or  specific  designation. 

For  the  excellency  of  the  soul,  namely,  its  power  of  divining 
dreams  ;  that  several  such  divinations  have  been  made,  none 
can  question.  Addison. 

Nam'er  (nam'er),M.   Onewho  names,  or  calls  by  name. 

Name'sake'  (nam'sak'),  n.  [For  name's  sake;  1.  e., 
one  named  for  the  sake  of  another's  name.]  One  that 
has  the  same  name  as  another;  especially,  one  called 
after,  or  named  out  of  regard  to,  another. 

Na-mo'  (nii-mo'),  adv.    No  more.     [Obs.l      Chaucer. 

Nan  (nan),  interj.    [For  anan.l    Anan.    (Prov.  Eng."] 

Nan'dlne  (nan'din),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.)  An 
African  carnivore  (Nandmia  binotata),  allied  to  the 
civets.    It  is  spotted  with  black. 

Nan'diOU  (nSn'dou),  )  n.     [Braz.   nhandu  or   yandu.'] 

Nan'dU  (nan'doo),  |  (^ooZ.)  Any  one  of  three  spe- 
cies of  South  American  ostriches  of  the  genera  Rhea  and 
Pterecnemia.     See  Rhea.     [Written  also  nandow.^ 

Nan-keen'  (nSn-ken'),  n.     [So  called  from  its  being 


originally  manufactured  at  Nankin,  in  China.]  [Written 
also  nankin.']  1.  A  species  of  cloth,  of  a  firm  texture, 
originally  brought  from  China,  made  of  a  species  of  cot- 
ton (Gossypium,  religiosum)  that  is  naturally  of  a  brown- 
ish yellow  color  quite  indestructible  and  permanent. 

2.  An  imitation  of  this  cloth  by  artificial  coloring. 

3.  pi.  Trousers  made  of  nankeen.  Ld.  JUytton. 
Nankeen    bird    (Zool.),    the  Australian   night    heron 

(Nycticorax  Caledonicus) ;  —  called  also  quaker. 

Nan'ny  (nSn'ny),  re.  A  diminutive  of  Ann  or  Anne, 
the  proper  name. 

Nanny  goat,  a  female  goat.    [_Colloq.'\ 

Nan'ny-l)er'ry_(-bSr'ry),  n.    {Bat.)  See  Sheepbebry. 

Nan'pie  (nSn'pI),  n.     (Zool.)  The  magpie. 

II  Na'OS  (na'Ss),  n.  [NL.  ,fr.  Gr.  vaos  a  temple,  the 
cella.]  (Arch.)  A  term  used  by  modern  archaeologists 
instead  of  cella.    See  Cella. 

Nap  (nSp),  V.  i.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Napped  (nSpt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Napping  (-ping).]  [OE.  nappen,  AS.  hnxppian 
to  take  a  nap,  to  slumber ;  cf.  AS.  hnipian  to  bend  one's 
self,  Icel.  hnipna,  hnipa,  to  droop.]  1.  To  have  a  short 
sleep ;  to  be  drowsy ;  to  doze.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  be  in  a  careless,  secure  state.  Wyclif. 

I  took  thee  napping,  unprepared.  Hudibras. 

Nap,  n.    A  short  sleep ;  a  doze  ;  a  siesta.         Coivper. 

Nap,  n.  [OE.  noppe,  AS.  hnoppa;  akin  to  D.  nop, 
Dan.  noppe,  LG.  reoJfte.]  1.  Woolly  or  villous  surface 
of  felt,  cloth,  plants,  etc. ;  an  external  covering  of  down, 
of  short  fine  hairs  or  fibers  forming  part  of  the  substance 
of  anything,  and  lying  smoothly  in  one  direction ;  the 
pile ;  —  as,  the  nap  of  cotton  flannel  or  of  broadcloth. 

2.  pi.  The  loops  which  are  cut  to  make  the  pile,  in 
velvet.  Knight. 

Nap,  V.  t.    To  raise,  or  put,  a  nap  on. 

Nape  (nap),  n.  [Perh.  akin  to  knap  a  knop.]  The 
back  part  of  the  neck.  Spenser. 

Nape'-crest'  (nap'kresf),  n.  (Zool.)  An  African  bird 
of  the  genus  Schizorhis,  related  to  the  plantain  eaters. 

Na'per-y  (na'per-y),  re.  ;  pi.  Naperies  (-Tz).  [OF.  na- 
perie,  fr.  nape  a  tablecloth,  F.  nappe,  LL.  napa,  fr.  L. 
mappa.  See  Map,  and  cf.  Apron,  Napkin.]  Table  linen; 
also,  linen  clothing,  or  linen  in  general.    [06s.]   Gayton. 

Na'pha  wa'ter  (na'fa  wa'ter).  [Sp.  nafa,  from  Ar. 
nafha  odor.]     A  perfume  distilled  from  orange  flowers. 

Na'phew  (na'fiS),  re.     (Bot.)  See  Navew. 

Naph'tha  (naf'tha  or  nap'tha),  re.  [L.  naphtha,  Gr. 
vaipBa,  fr.  Ar.  nafth,  nifth.]  1.  (Chem.)  The  complex 
mixture  of  volatile,  liquid,  inflammable  hydrocarbons, 
occurring  naturally,  and  usually  called  crude  petroleum , 
mineral  oil,  or  rock  oil.  Specifically  :  That  portion  of 
the  distillate  obtained  in  the  refinement  of  petroleum 
which  is  intermediate  between  the  lighter  gasoline  and 
the  heavier  benzine,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
0.7,  —  used  as  a  solvent  for  varnishes,  as  a  carburetant, 
iUuminant,  etc. 

2.  (Chem.)  One  of  several  volatile  inflammable  liq- 
uids obtained  by  the  distillation  of  certain  carbonaceous 
jnaterials  and  resembling  the  naphtha  from  petroleum  ; 
as,  Boghead  naphtha,  from  Boghead  coal  (obtained  at 
Boghead,  Scotland) ;  crude  naphtha,  or  light  oil,  from 
coal  tar  ;  wood  naphtha,  from  wood,  etc. 

^g^  This  term  was  applied  by  the  earlier  chemical 
writers  to  a  number  of  volatile,  strong  smelling,  inflam- 
mable liquids,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  ethers,  as  the  sul- 
phate, nitrate,  or  acetate  of  ethyl.  Watts. 

Naphtha  vitrioll  [NL.,  naphtha  of  vitriol]  (Old  Chem.), 
common  ethyl  ether ;  —  formerly  called  sulphuric  ether. 
See  Ether. 

Naph'tha-late  (-ISt),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  naphthalic 
acid  ;  a  phthalate.     [Obs.2 

Naph'tha-lene  (-len),  re.  (Chem.)  A  white  crystal- 
line aromatic  hydrocarbon,  CjoHg,  analogous  to  benzene, 
and  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  certain  bituminous 
materials,  such  as  the  heavy  oil  of  coal  tar.  It  is  the  type 
and  basis  of  a  large  number  of  derivatives  among  organic 
compounds.     Formerly  called  also  naphthaline. 

Naphthalene  red  (CAem.),  a  dyestuff  obtained  from  cer- 
tain diazo  derivatives  of  naphthylamine,  and  called  also 
magdala  red. —  Naphthalene  yellow  {Chem.),  a  yellow  dye- 
etuff  obtained  from  certain  nitro  derivatives  of  naphthol. 

Naph'tha-len'lc  (nSftha-len'ik  or  nSp/-),  a.  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  naphthalene ;  —  used 
specifically  to  designate  a  yellow  crystalline  substance, 
called  naphthalenic  acid  and  also  hydroxy  quinone,  and 
obtained  from  certain  derivatives  of  naphthol. 

Naph-thal'lc  (naf-thSl'Tk  or  nSp-),  a.  (Chem.)  (a) 
Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  related  to,  naphthalene  ; 
—  used  specifically  to  denote  any  one  of  a  series  of  acids 
derived  from  naphthalene,  and  called  naphthalic  acids, 
(b)  Formerly,  designating  an  acid  probably  identical  with 
phthalic  acid. 

Naph-thal'1-dlne  (-i-din  or  -den),  re.  [Naphthalene 
-{■  tolnidine.']    (Chem.)  Same  as  Naphthylamine. 

Naph'tha-lln  (naf'tha-lTn  or  nap'-),  I  re.     [F.  naphta- 

Napll'tlia-line  (-lin  or -len),  (    line.]  (Chem.) 

See  Naphthalene. 

Naph'tha-lize  (-liz),  f.  t.  (Chem.)  To  mingle,  satu- 
rate, or  impregnate,  with  naphtha. 

Naph-thaz'a-rin  (naf-thSz'a^rTn  or  nSp-),  n.  [Naph- 
thalene -}- sdisarin.]  (Chem.)  A  dyestuff,  resembling  aliz- 
arin, obtained  from  naphthoquinone  as  a  red  crystalline 
substance  with  a  bright  green,  metallic  luster  ;  —  called 
also  naphthalizarin. 

Naph'thene  (naf'then  or  nap'-),  re.  (Chem.)  A  pecul- 
iar hydrocarbon  occurring  as  an  ingredient  of  Caucasian 
petroleum. 

Naph'thlde  (-thid  or  -thid),  re.  (Chem.)  A  compound 
of  naphthalene  or  its  radical  with  a  metallic  element ;  as, 
mercuric  naphthide. 

Naph-thO'ic  (nSf-tho'ik  or  nSp-),  a.  (Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  derived  from,  or  related  to,  naphthalene  ;  — • 
used  specifically  to  designate  any  one  of  a  series  of  car- 
boxyl  derivatives,  called  naphthoic  acids. 


Naphthol  (nSf'thol  or  nSp'-),  re.  [Naphthalene -\-  -ol."} 
(Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  hydroxyl  derivatives  of 
naphthalene,  analogous  to  phenol.  In  general  they  are 
crystalline  substances  with  a  phenol  (carbolic)  odor. 

Naphthol  blue,  Naphthol  orange,  Naphthel  yellow  (Chem.), 
brilliant  dy  estuft's  produced  from  certain  complex  nitrog- 
enous derivatives  of  naphthol  or  naphthoquinone. 

Naph'tho-qui'none  (-tho-kwl'non),  re.  [NaphthaXene 
-\-  quinone.']  (Chem.)  A  yellow  crystalline  substance, 
C10H0O2,  analogous  to  quinone,  obtained  by  oxidizing 
naphthalene  with  chromic  acid. 

Naph'thyl  (nSf'thil  or  nap'-),  re.  [NaphthaXene  -\- 
-yl.]  (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon  radical  regarded  as  the 
essential  residue  of  naphthalene. 

Naph'thyl-am'ine  (-Sm'in  or  -en),  re.  (Chem.)  One  of 
two  basic  amido  derivatives  of  naphthalene,  Ci(,H,.NH2, 
forming  crystalline  solids. 

Na-pie'ri-an  1  (na^pe'ri-an),  a.     Of,  pertaining  to,  or 

Na-pe'rl-an  )      discovered  by,  Napier,  or  Naper. 

Napierian  logarithms.    See  under  Logarithms. 

Na'pi-er's  bones' (na'pT-erz  bonz'),  Na'pi-er's  rods' 

(rodz').  A  set  of  rods,  made  of  bone  or  other  material, 
each  divided  into  nine  spaces,  and  containing  the  num- 
bers of  a  column  of  the  multiplication  table  ;  —  a  con- 
trivance of  Baron  Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  for 
facilitating  the  operations  of  multiplication  and  division. 

Na'pi-form  (na'pi-fSrm ;  277),  a.     [L.  napus  turnip 
-j-  -form :   cf.    F.   nupiforme.     Cf.   Navew.] 
(Bot.)  Turnip-shaped  ;  large  and  round  in  the 
upper  part,  and  very  slender  below. 

Nap'kin  (nap'kin),  re.     [Dim.  of  OF.  nape 
a  tablecloth,  cloth,  F.  nappe,  L.  mappa.     See  I 
Napery.]     1.  A  little  towel,  or  small  cloth, 
esp.  one  for  wiping  the  fingers  and  mouth  at 
table. 

2.  A  handkerchief.     [Obs."]  Shak. 

Napkin  pattern.  See  lAne.n  scroll,  under 
Linen.  —  Napkin  ring,  a  ring  of  metal,  ivory,  or 
other  material,  used  to  inclose  a  table  napkin. 

Nap'less,  a.     Without  nap ;  threadbare.  Shak. 

Na'ples  yellow  (na'p'lz  ygl'16).  See  under  Yel- 
low. 

Na-po'le-on  (na-pole-on),  n.  [From  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.]  A  French  gold  coin  of  twenty  francs,  or 
about  ^3.86. 

Na-po'le-on'io  (-on'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Napo- 
leon I.,  or  his  family ;  resembling,  or  having  the  qualities 
of.  Napoleon  I.  Loirell. 

Na-po'le-on-ist  (na-po1e-on-Tst),  re.  A  supporter  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Napoleons. 

Nappe  (nap),  re.  [F.  nappe  cloth,  sheet.  See  Na- 
peey.]  (Geom.)  Sheet;  surface;  all  that  portion  of  a 
surface  that  is  continuous  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  possible 
to  pass  from  any  one  point  of  the  portion  to  any  other 
point  of  the  portion  without  leaving  the  surface.  Thus, 
some  hyperboloids  have  one  nappe,  and  some  have  two. 

Nap'pl-ness  (nap'pT-nes),  re.  [From  2d  Nappy.]  The 
quality  of  having  a  nap  ;  abundance  of  nap,  as  on  cloth. 

Nap'ping  (-pTng),  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  raising 
a  nap,  as  on  cloth. 

2.  (Hat  Making)  A  sheet  of  partially  felted  fur  before 
it  is  united  to  the  hat  body.  Knight. 

Wap'py  (-py),  a.  [From  1st  Nap.]  1.  Inclined  to 
sleep  ;  sleepy ;  as,  to  feel  nappy. 

2.  Tending  to  cause  sleepiness ;  serving  to  make 
sleepy  ;  strong  ;  heady ;  as,  nappy  ale.     [Obs.]     Wyatt. 

Nap'py,  a.  [From  3d  Nap.]  Having  a  nap  or  pile  ; 
downy ;  shaggy.  Holland. 

Nap'py,  n.  ;  pi.  Nappies  (-piz).  [OE.  nap,  AS.  hnssp 
cup,  bowl.  See  Hanapee.]  A  round  earthen  dish,  with 
a  flat  bottom  and  sloping  sides.     [Written  also  nappie.] 

Nap'-tak'ing  (-tak'ing),  re.  A  taking  by  surprise  ;  an 
unexpected  onset  or  attack.  Carew. 

II  Na-pu'  (na-poo'),  n.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.)  A  very 
small  chevrotain  (Tragu- 
lus  Javanicus),  native  of 
Java.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  hare,  and  is  noted 
for  its  agility  in  leaping. 
Called  also  Java  musk 
deer,  pygmy  musk  deer, 
and  deerlet. 

II  Na'pus  (na'piis),  n. 
[L.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of 
turnip.     See  Navew. 

Nar'ce-ine  (nar'se-Tn  or 
-en),  re.  [L.  narce  numb- 
ness, torpor,  Gr.  vdaK-q  : 
cf.  F.  narceine.]    (Chem.) 


Napu  (^Tragulus  Javanicus). 


An  alkaloid  found  in  small  quantities  in  opium,  and  ex- 
tracted as  a  white  crystalline  substance  of  a  bitter  astrin- 
gent taste.     It  is  a  narcotic.     Called  also  narceia. 

Nar-cis'sine  (nar-sis'sTn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining'  to 
Narcissus. 

Nar-cls'SUS  (nar-sis'sus),  n. ;  pi.  Narcissuses  (-gz). 
[L.  narcissus,  and  (personified)  Narcissus,  Gr.  i/dpKio-o-os, 
NapKicraos,  fr.  vapKfi  torpor,  in  allusion  to  the  narcotic 
properties  of  the  flower.    Cf.  Narcotic] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  endogenous  bulb-        f^ 
ous  plants  with  handsome  flowers,  having   ^~~-'  n     \ 
a  cup-shaped  crown  within  the  six-lobed     ^       ij  / 
perianth,  and  comprising  the  daffodils  and 
jonquils  of  several  kinds. 

2.  (Classical  Myth.)  A  beautiful  youth 
fabled  to  have  been  enamored  of  his  own 
image  as  seen  in  a  fountain,  and  to  have 
been  changed  into  the  flower  called  Nar- 
cissus. 

jINar-CO'sis  (-ko'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
vapKMcris.  See  Narcotic]  (Med.)  Priva^ 
tion  of  sense  or  consciousness,  due  to  a  narcotic. 

Nar-COt'iC  (-kSt'Ik),  a.  [F.  narcotique,  Gr.  vapxioTiitdsr 
fr.  vapKovv  to  benumb,  vapxri  numbness,  torpor.]    (Med.) 
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NASTURTIUM 


Having  the  properties  of  a  narcotic  ;  operating  as  a  nar- 
cotic. —  Nar-cot'lc-ness,  n. 

Nar-COt'lC  (nar-kot'Ik),  n.  (Med.)  A  drug  which,  in 
medicinal  doses,  generally  allays  morbid  susceptibility, 
relieves  pain,  and  produces  sleep  ;  but  wliich,  in  poison- 
ous doses,  produces  stupor,  coma,  or  convulsions,  and, 
when  given  in  sufficient  quantity,  causes  death.  The 
best  examples  are  opium  (with  morphine),  belladonna 
(with  atropine),  and  conium. 

Nercotykes  and  opye  (opium)  of  Thebes.      Cfiaucer, 

Nar-COt'lc-al  (nar-k5t'i-kal),  a.  Narcotic.  —  Nar- 
oot'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Nar'co-tine  (nar'ko-ttn  or  ten),  n.  [Cf.  F.  narcotine. 
Cf.  CoTAKNiNE.]  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  found  in  opium, 
and  extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  substance,  taste- 
less and  less  poisonous  than  morphine ;  —  called  also 
narcoiia. 

Nar'CO-tln'lC  (-tTn'Tk),  a.     Pertaining  to  narcotine. 

Nar'CO-tlsm  (nar'ko-ttz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  narcoiisme.'] 
Narcosis ;  the  state  of  being  narcotized.  G.  Eliot. 

Nar'CO-tlze  (-tiz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Narcotized 
(-tizd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Nabcotizins  (-ti'zing).]  To  im- 
bue with,  or  subject  to  the  influence  ef ,  a  narcotic ;  to 
put  into  a  state  of  narcosis. 

Nard  (nard),  n.  [AS.,  fr.  L.  nardus,  Gr.  vdpSoi ;  cf. 
Heb.Tigrd,  Per.  nard,  Skr.  nalada.]  1.  (Bot.)  An  East 
Indian  plant  (Nardosiachys  Jatamansi)  of  the  Valerian 
family,  used  from  remote  ages  in  Oriental  perfumery. 

2.  An  ointment  prepared  partly  from  this  plant.  See 
Spikenard. 

3.  {Sot.)  A  kind  of  grass  {Nardus  striata)  of  little 
value,  found  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Nard'ine  (nard'In),  a.  [L.  nardinus,  Gr.  vapSt^os.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  nard ;  having  the  qualities  of  nard. 

||Nar-dOO'  (nar-doo'),  n.  {Bot.)  An  Australian  name 
for  Marsilia  Drummondii,  a  four-leaved  cryptogamous 
plant,  sometimes  used  for  food. 

Nare  (nSr),  n.  [L.  naris.']  A  nostril,  [i?.]  B.  Jonson. 

II  Na'res  (na'rez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  naris  nostril.] 
{Anat.)  The  nostrils  or  nasal  openings, — the  anterior 
nares  being  the  external  or  proper  nostrils,  and  the  pos- 
terior nares,  the  openings  of  the  nasal  cavities  into  the 
mout}i  or  pharynx. 

Nar'glle  (nar'gtl),    1  ra.     [Per.  narghil, prop.,  a cocoa- 

Nar'gl-leh  (-gi-la),  )  nut ;  prob.  so  called  because 
first  made  of  a  cocoanut.]  An  apparatus  for  smoking 
tobacco.  It  has  a  long  flexible  tube,  and  the  smoke  is 
drawn  tlirough  water. 

l|Nar'l-ca  (nSr'i-ka),  n.  {ZoSl.)  A'he  brown  coati. 
See  CoATi. 

Nar'i-form  (nSr'i-fSrm),  a.  [L,  naris  nostril  -f- 
•forin.    See  Nose.]    Formed  like  the  nose. 

Nar'lne  (nSr'In),  a.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  nostrils. 

Nar'ra-ble  (nSr'ra-b'I),  a.  [L.  narrabilis,  fr.  narrare 
to  narrate.]     Capable  of  being  narrated  or  told.     [0J«.] 

Nai'ra-gan'settS  (nSi-'ra-gln'sSts),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Nar- 
SAOANSETT  (-sSt).  {Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  who  for- 
merly inhabited  the  shores  of  Narragansett  Bay. 

Nar-rate'  (u5r-rat'  or  nSr'rat ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Narrated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Narrating.]  [L.  narratus, 
p.  p.  of  narrare  to  narrate,  prob.  for  gnarigare,  fr.  gna- 
rus  knowing.  See  Ignore,  Know.]  To  tell,  rehearse,  or 
recite,  as  a  story ;  to  relate  the  particulars  of  ;  to  go 
through  with  in  detail,  as  an  incident  or  transaction  ;  to 
give  an  account  of. 

Syn.  —  To  relate  ;  recount ;  detail ;  describe. 

Nar-ra'tlon  (nSr-ra'shiJn),  n.  [L.  narratio  .■  cf.  F. 
narration.']  1.  The  act  of  telling  or  relating  the  partic- 
ulars of  an  event  ;  rehearsal ;  recital. 

2.  That  which  is  related ;  the  relation  in  words  or 
writing  of  the  particulars  of  any  transaction  or  event,  or 
of  any  series  of  transactions  or  events  ;  story ;  history. 

3.  {Ehet.)  That  part  of  a  discourse  which  recites  the 
time,  manner,  or  consequences  of  an  action,  or  simply 
states  the  facts  connected  with  the  subject. 

Syn.  —  Account ;  recital ;  rehearsal ;  relation ;  descrip- 
tion ;  explanation  ;  detail ;  narrative  ;  story ;  tale ;  his- 
tory.   See  Account. 

Nar'ra-Uve  (nSr'ra-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  P.  narratif.l  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  narration ;  relating  to  the  particulars  of 
an  event  or  transaction. 

2.  Apt  or  inclined  to  relate  stories,  or  to  tell  particu- 
lars of  events ;  story-teDing ;  garrulous. 

But  wise  through  time,  and  narrative  with  age.      Pope. 

Nar'ra-tlve,  n.  That  which  is  narrated ;  the  recital 
of  a  story  ;  a  continuous  account  of  the  particulars  of  an 
event  or  transaction ;  a  story. 

Cynthio  was  much  taken  with  my  narrative.      Toiler. 

Syn, —Account ;  recital;  rehearsal;  relation;  narra- 
tion ;  story ;  tale.    See  Account. 

Nar'ra-tlve-ly,  adv.     In  the  style  of  narration. 

Nar-ra'tor  (nSr-ra'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  narrates  ; 
one  who  relates  a  series  of  events  or  transactions. 

Nar'ra-tO-ry  (nSr'ta-t6-ry),  a.  Giving  an  account  of 
events ;  narrative ;  as,  narratory  letters.  Hoioell. 

Narre  (nar),  a.    Nearer.     [06*.]  Spenser. 

Nar'row  (nSr'ro),  a.  ICompar.  Narrower  (-er)  ;  su- 
perl.  Narrowest.]  [OE.  narwe,  narti,  AS.  nearu  ;  akin 
to  OS.  naru,  naro.]  1.  Of  little  breadth ;  not  wide  or 
broad  ;  having  little  distance  from  side  to  side ;  as,  a  nar- 
row board  ;  a  narrow  street ;  a  narrow  hem. 

Hath  passed  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas.      Shak. 

2.  Of  little  extent ;  very  limited  ;  circumscribed. 
The  .Jews  were  but  a  small  nation,  and  confined  to  a  narrow 

compass  m  the  world.  Jjp,  WUkins. 

3.  Having  but  a  little  margin ;  having  barely  sufficient 
space,  time,  or  number,  etc.  ;  close  ;  near  ;  —  with  special 
reference  to  some  peril  or  misfortune;  as,  a  narrow 
shot ;  !i  narrow  escape ;  a  narrow  majority.         Dryden. 

4.  Limited  as  to  means ;  straitened ;  pinching ;  as, 
narrow  circumstances. 

5.  Contracted  ;   of  limited  scope  ;   illiber.al ;  bigoted  ; 


as,  a  narrow  mind  ;  narrow  views.     "  A  narrow  under- 
standing." Macaulay. 

6.  Parsimonious  ;  niggardly ;  covetous ;  selfish. 

A  very  narrow  and  stinted  charity.        Smalridge. 

7-  Scrutinizing  in  detail ;  close;  accurate;  exact. 
But  iirst  with  narrow  search  I  must  walk  round 
This  garden,  and  no  corner  leave  unspied.  Milton. 

8.  {Phon.)  Formed  (as  a  vowel)  by  a  close  position  of 
some  part  of  the  tongue  in  relation  to  the  palate  ;  or  (ac- 
cording to  Bell)  by  a  tense  condition  of  the  pharynx  ;  — 
distinguished  from  wide  ;  as  e  (eve)  and  oo  (food),  etc., 
from  1  (111)  and  6o  (fS6t),  etc.  See  Guide  to  Pronuncia- 
tion, §  13. 

^W  Narrow  is  not  unfrequently  prefixed  to  words, 
especially  to  participles  and  adjectives,  forming  com- 
pounds of  obvious  signification :  as,  Kurrow-bordered,  nar- 
?"Ow;-brimmed,  7ia?voi(j-breastea,  narrow-edged,  narrow- 
faced,  ?!a)ro!<)-headed,  Borrou;-leaved,  majvow-pointed, 
narrow-souXed,  Jiarrow-sphered,  etc. 

Narrow  gauge.    (Railroad)  See  Note  under  Gauge,  ».,  6. 

Nar'row  (nSr'ro),  n. ;  pi.  Narrows  (-roz).  A  narrow 
passage ;  esp.,  a  contracted  part  of  a  stream,  lake,  or  sea ; 
a  strait  connecting  two  bodies  of  water ;  —  usually  in  the 
plural ;  as.  The  Narrows  of  New  York  harbor. 

Near  the  island  there  lay  on  one  side  the  jaws  of  a  dangerous 
naiTow.  Giaastone. 

Nar'row,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Narrowed  (-rod) ;  p. 
^r.  &j)6.K.  Narrowing.]  IA&.  nearwian. J  1.  To  lessen 
the  breadth  of  ;  to  contract ;  to  draw  into  a  smaller  com- 
pass ;  to  reduce  the  width  or  extent  of.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  To  contract  the  reach  or  sphere  cf ;  to  make  less 
liberal  or  more  selfish  ;  to  limit ;  to  confine  ;  to  restrict ; 
as,  to  narrow  one's  views  or  knowledge ;  to  narrow  a 
question  in  discussion. 

Our  knowledge  is  much  more  narrowed  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  our  own  solitary  reasonings.  /.  Watts, 

3.  (Knitting)  To  contract  the  size  of,  as  a  stocking, 
by  taking  two  stitches  into  one. 

Nar'row,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  less  broad  ;  to  contract ; 
to  become  narrower ;  as,  the  sea  narrows  into  a  strait. 

2.  (Man.)  Not  to  step  out  enough  to  the  one  hand  or 
the  other  ;  as,  a  horse  narrows.  Farrier''s  Diet. 

3.  (Knitting)  To  contract  the  size  of  a  stocking  or 
other  knit  article,  by  taking  two  stitches  into  one. 

Nar'row-er  (-§r),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  nar- 
rows or  contracts.  Hannah  More. 

Nar'row-ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  contracting,  or  of 
making  or  becoming  less  in  breadth  or  extent. 

2.  The  part  of  a  stocking  which  is  narrowed. 

Nar'row-ly,  adv.  [AS.  nearulice.']  1.  With  little 
breadth ;  in  a  narrow  manner. 

2.  Without  much  extent ;   contractedly. 

3.  With  minute  scrutiny ;  closely ;  carefully ;  as,  to 
look  or  watch  narrowly  ;  to  search  narrowly. 

4.  With  a  little  margin  or  space  ;  by  a  small  distance ; 
hence,  closely  ;  hardly  ;  barely  ;  only  just ;  —  often  with 
reference  to  an  avoided  danger  or  misfortune ;  as,  he  nar- 
rowly escaped. 

5 .  Sparingly ;  parsimoniously. 
Nar'row-mind'ed  (-mind'Sd),  a.    Of  narrow  mental 

scope  ;  illiberal ;  mean.  —  Nar'rOW-mind'ed-ness,  n. 

Nar'row-ness,  n.  [AS.  nearunes.]  The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  narrow. 

Nart  (nart).    [Forme  ar<.]    Art  not.   [06i.]   Chaucer. 

II  Nar'thes  (nar'theks),  n.  [L.,  giant  fennel,  Gr. 
vapei)!.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  tall  umbelliferous  plant  (Ferula 
communis).    See  Giant  fennel,  under  Fennel. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  portico  in  front  of  ancient  churches; 
sometimes,  the  atrium  or  outer  court  surrounded  by  am- 
bulatories ;  —  used,  generally,  for  any  vestibule,  lobby, 
or  outer  porch,  leading  to  the  nave  of  a  church. 

Nar'wal  (nar'wal),  n.     (Zool.)  See  Narwhal. 

Nar'we  (nar'we),  a.    Narrow.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Nar'Whal  (-hwal),  n.  [Sw.  or  Dan.  narhval;  akin 
to  Icel.  ndhvalr,  and  E.  whale.  The  first  syllable  is 
perb.  from  Icel.  nar  corpse,  dead  body,  in  allusion  to 
the  vvhitish  color  of  its  skin.  See  Whale.]  [Written 
also  narwhale.l  (Zool.)  An  arctic  cetacean  (Monodon 
monoceros),  about  twenty  feet  long.  The  male  usually 
has  one  long,  twisted,  pointed  canine  tooth,  or  tusk,  pro- 
jecting forward  from  the  upper  jaw  Uke  a  horn,  whence 
it  is  called  also  sea  unicorn,  unicorn  fish,  and  unicorn 
whale.  Sometimes  two  horns  are  developed,  side  by  side. 


Nas  (naz).   [For  ne  was.]  Was  not.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Nas.    [Contr.  fr.  ne  has.]    Has  not.    [Ofts.]    Spenser. 

Na'sal  (na'zal),  a.  [F.,  from  L.  nasus  the  nose.  See 
NosE.]     1.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nose. 

2.  (Phon.)  Having  a  quaSty  imparted  by  means  of  the 
nose ;  and  specifically,  made  by  lowering  the  soft  palate, 
in  some  cases  with  closure  of  the  oral  passage,  the  voice 
thus  issuing  (wholly  or  partially)  through  the  nose,  as  in 
the  consonants  m,  n,  ng  (see  Guide  to  Pronunciation, 
§§  207, 208) ;  characterized  by  resonance  in  the  nasal  pas- 
sage ;  as,  a  nasal  vowel ;  a  nasal  utterance. 

Naaal  bones  (^na^),  two  bones  of  the  skull,  in  front  of 
the  frontals.  —  Nasal  index  (Aiiat.),  in  tlie  skull,  the  rsitio 
of  the  transverse  breadth  of  the  anterior  nasal  aperture 
to  the  height  from  the  base  of  the  aperture  to  the  nasion, 
which  latter  distance  is  taken  as  the  standard,  equal  to  100. 

Na'sal,  n.  1.  An  elementary  sound  which  is  uttered 
through  the  nose,  or  tlirough  both  the  nose  and  the 
mouth  simultaneously. 

2.  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  operates  through  the  nose  ; 
an  errhine.     lArchaic]  Burton. 

3.  (Anc.  Armor)  Part  of  a  helmet  projecting  to  pro- 
tect the  nose  ;  a  nose  guard. 

4.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  nasal  bones. 


5.  (Zool.)  A  plate,  or  scale,  on  the  nose  of  a  fish,  etc. 

Na-sal'1-ty  (nfi-zSl'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  P.  nasalite.~\  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  nasal. 

Na'sal-i-za'tion  (na'zal-T-za'shun),  n.  The  act  of  na- 
salizing, or  the  state  of  being  nasalized. 

Na'sal-lze  (na'zal-iz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Nasalized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Nasalizing  (-i'zTng).]  To  render 
nasal,  as  sound ;  to  insert  a  nasal  letter  or  sound  in. 

Na'sal-lze,  v.  i.  To  utter  words  or  letters  with  a  na- 
sal sound ;  to  speak  through  the  nose. 

Na'sal-ly,  adv.    In  a  nasal  manner  ;  by  the  nose. 

Nas'cal  (nSs'kal),  n.  [F.  nascale.]  (3Ied.)  A  kind 
of  pessary  of  medicated  wool  or  cotton,  formerly  used. 

Nas'cen-cy  (-sen-sy),ra.  {L.  nascentia .  See  Nascent.] 
State  of  being  nascent ;  birth ;  beginning  ;  origin. 

Nas'cent  (-sent),  a.    [L.  nascens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  nasct 
to  be  born.     See  Nation,  and  cf.  Naissant.]     1.  Com- 
mencing, or  in  process  of  development ;  beginning  to 
exist  or  to  grow ;  coming  into  being  ;  as,  a  nascent  germ. 
Nascent  passions  and  anxieties.  Berkeley. 

2.  (Chem.)  Evolving;  being  evolved  or  produced. 

Nascent  state  (Chem.),  the  supposed  instantaneous  or 
momentary  state  of  an  uncombined  atom  or  radical  just 
sejiarated  from  one  compound  acid,  and  not  yet  united 
with  another,  —  a  hypothetical  condition  implying  jiecul- 
iarly  active  chemical  properties;  as,  hydrogen  m  the 
nascent  state  is  a  strong  reducer. 

Naseter'ry  (naz'bSr'ry),  n.  [Sp.  nispero  medlar  and 
naseberry  tree,  fr.  L.  mespilus.  See  Medlar.]  (Bot.) 
A  tropical  fruit.  See  Sapodilla.   [Written  also  nisberry.] 

Nash  (nSsh),  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Firm;  stiff; 
hard ;  also,  chilly.     IProv.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Nas'i-COr'nOUS  (nSz'i-k8r'nus),  a.  [L.  nasus  nose  -f- 
cornu  horn:  cf.  F.  nasicorne.]  (Zool.)  Bearing  a  horn, 
or  horns,  on  the  nose,  as  the  rhinoceros. 

Nas'l-ionn  (nSz'i-fOrm),  a.  [L.  nasus  nose  +  -form. 
See  Nose,  and  cf .  Naripokm.]  Having  the  shape  of  a  nose. 

II  Na'sl-on  (na'zl-on),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  nasus  nose.] 
(Anat.)  The  middle  point  of  the  nasofrontal  suture. 

Na'SO- (na'zo-).  [L.  raastfs  nose.]  (.4na<.).  A  combin- 
ing form  denoting  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
nose  ;  as,  jiasof rental. 

Na'SO-bUC'cal  (na'zo-buk'kal),  a.  [Naso-  +  buccal.] 
(Anat.)  Connected  with  both  the  nose  and  the  mouth  ; 
as,  the  nasobuccal  groove  in  the  skate. 

Na'SO-lron'tal  (-fron'tol),  a.  INaso-  +  frontal.] 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nose  and  the  front  of  the 
head  ;  as,  the  embryonic  nasofrontal  process  which  forms 
the  anterior  boundary  of  the  mouth. 

Na'SO-laoh'ry-mal  (-lak'ri-mal),  a.  INaso-  +  lach- 
rymal.] (Anat.)  Connected  with  the  lachrymal  appara- 
tus and  the  nose  ;  as,  the  nasolachrymal,  nasal,  or  lachry- 
mal duct. 

Na'so-pal'a-tal  (-pSl'a-tal), )  a.      INaso-  -]-  palatal.] 

Na'SO-pal'a-tine  (-tin),  )  (Anat.)  Connected 
with  both  the  nose  and  the  palate ;  as,  the  nasopalatine, 
or  incisor,  canal  connecting  the  mouth  and  the  nasal 
chamber  in  some  animals  ;  the  nasopalatine  nerve. 

Ma'SO-phar'yn-ge'al  (-lar'in-je'ol  or  -fa-rln'je-al),  a. 
INaso-  +  pharyngeal.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
both  throat  and  nose ;  as,  a  nasopharyngeal  polypus. 

Na'SO-sep'tal  (-sgp'tal),  a.  INaso-  -|-  septal.]  (Anat.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  internasal  septum. 

Na'SO-turlJl-nal  (-tfir'bi-nal),  a.  INaso-  -\-  turbinal.] 
(Anat.)  Connected  with,  or  near,  both  the  turbinal  and 
the  nasal  bones  ;  as,  the  nasoturbinal  bone,  made  up  of 
the  uppermost  lamellas  of  the  ethmoturbinal,  and  some- 
times united  with  the  nasal.  —  n.   The  nasoturbinal  bone. 

Nas'sa  (nSs'sa),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Nassas  (-saz),  L.  NAss.ffi; 
(-se).  [From  L.  nassa  a  kind 
of  basket,  in  allusion  to  the 
reticulation  of  some  species.] 
(Zool.)  Any  species  of  marine 
gastropods,  of  the  genera  Nas- 
sa, Tritia,  and  other  allied  gen- 
era of  the  family  Nassidse ;  a 
dog  whelk.  See  Illust.  under 
Gastropoda.  —  Nas'sold 
(-sold),  a. 

Nas'ti-ly(na,s'tT-13^),adi).  In 
a  nasty  manner. 

Nas'ti-ness,  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  nasty  ;  extreme 
filthiness ;  dirtiness  ;  also,  indecency ;  obscenity. 

The  nastiness  of  Plautue  and  Aristophanes.       Dryden. 

Nas-tur'tion  (nSs-tOr'shQn),  n.  [See  Nasturtium.] 
(Bot.)  Same  as  Nasturtium. 

NaS-tur'tlum  (-slium ;  L.  -shi-Hm),  n. 
tium,  for  nasitortium,  fr.  nasus 
nose  4"  torquere,  tortum,  to 
twist,  torture,  in  allusion  to  its 
causing  one  to  make  a  wry  face 
by  its  pungent  taste.  See  Nose 
of  the  face,  and  Torture.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  crucifer- 
ous plants,  having  wliite  or  yel- 
lowish flowers,  including  sev- 
eral species  of  cress.  Th'ey  are 
found  chiefly  in  wet  or  damp 
grounds,  and  liave  a  pungent 
biting  taste. 

2.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Trop:volum,  geraniacoous 
herbs,  having  mostly  climbing 
stems,  peltate  loaves,  and 
spurred  flowers,  and  including 
tlie  common  Indian  cress  (Tro- 
pxolum  mnjiis),  tlie  canary-bird 
flower  (/'.  pereg7'inum),  and 
about  thirty  more  species,  nil  natives  of  South  America. 
The  wliole  plant  has  a  warm  pungent  flavor,  and  the 
fleshy  fruits  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  oapora,  while  the 
leaves  and  flowers  are  sometimes  used  in  salads. 
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American  Nassas. 
a  Kassa,  or  Tntia,  tHvitta- 
ta ;  b  Ili/anassa  obsoleta. 
Nat.  size. 


[L.   nasiuT^ 
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NASTY 

Nas'ty  (nas't^),  a.  [_Compar.  Nasteee  (-ti-er) ;  superl. 
Nastiest.]  [For  older  nasky  ;  cf .  dial.  Sw.  naskug,  nas- 
ket.']  1.  Offensively  filthy ;  very  dirty,  foul,  or  defiled ; 
disgusting ;  nauseous. 

2.  Hence,  loosely :  Offensive ;  disagreeable  ;  unpro- 
pitious  ;  wet ;  drizzling  ;  as,  a  nasty  rain,  day,  sky. 

3.  Characterized  by  obscenity  ;  indecent ;  indelicate ; 
gross ;  filthy. 

Syn.  —  Nasty,  Filthy,  Foul,  Diety.  Anything  nasty 
is  usually  wet  or  damp  as  well  as  filthy  or  dirty,  and 
disgusts  by  its  stickiness  or  odor ;  hyitjilthy  and  foul  im- 
ply that  a  thuig  is  filled  or  covered  with  offensive  mat- 
ter, while  diriu  describes  it  as  defiled  or  sullied  with  dirt 
of  any  kind  ;  as,  filthy  clotliing,  foul  vapors,  etc. 

Na'SUte  (na'sut),  a.     [L.  nasutus,  fr.  nasus  the  nose.] 

1 .  Having  a  nice  sense  of  smell.     [Oii.]  Evelyn. 

2.  Critically  nice  ;  captious.     {Ohs.'X  Gauden. 
Ifa'sute-ness,  n.     Quickness  of   scent ;    hence,  nice 

discernment ;  acuteness.     [OJs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

t  Nat  (nat),  adv.    Not.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Nat.     [For  neat]     Not  at;  nor  at.    \_Obs.'\    Chaucer. 

Na'tal  (na'tal),  a.  [L.  natalis,  fr.  natus,  p.  p.  of  na- 
sei  to  be  born  :  cf.  F.  natal.    See  Nation,  and  cf.  Noel.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one's  birth ;  accompanying  or 
dating  from  one's  birth  ;  native. 

Princes'  children  took  names  from  their  natal  places.    Camden. 
Propitious  star,  whose  sacred  power 
Presided  o'er  the  monarch's  natal  hour.  Prior. 

2.  (Astral.)  Presiding  over  nativity  ;  as,  natal  Jove. 
Syn.  —  Native ;  natural.    See  Native, 
Na'ta-ll'tial  (na'ta-llsh'al),  )  a.     [L.  natalitius,  from 
Na'ta-ll'tlous  (-ITsh'us),       (     natalis.    See  Natal.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  one's  birth  or  birthday,  or  one's  na- 
tivity. [06j.]  "iVa^oK/joZ  poplar."  Evelyn.  ^ '■^  Ka- 
talitious  iire."     W.  Cartwright. 

Na-tal'O-ln  (na-tai'o-In),  ».  [From  Natal  aloes.^ 
(Chem.)  A  bitter  crystalline  substance  constituting  the 
essential  principle  of  Natal  aloes.     Cf.  Aloin. 

Na-tal'  plum'  (na-tal'  plum').  {Bot.)  The  drupa- 
ceous fruit  of  two  South  African  shrubs  of  the  genus  Ar- 
duina  [A.  bispinosa  and  A.  grandiflora). 

Na'talS  (ua'tolz),  n.  pi.  One's  birth,  or  the  circum- 
stances attending  it.     [_Obs.']  Fitz-Geffry. 

Na'tant  (ua'taut),  a.  [L.  natans,  -antis,  from  nature 
to  swim,  V.  intens.  fr.  nare  to  swim  :   cf.   F.  natant.^ 

1.  {Bot.)  Floating  in  water,  as  the  leaves  of  water 
lilies,  or  submersed,  as  those  of  many  aquatic  plants. 

2.  {Her.)  Placed  horizontally  across  the  field,  as  if 

swimming  toward  the  dexter  side  ;  —  •^ 7 

said  of  all  sorts  of  fishes  except  the 
flying  fish. 

Na'tant-ly  (na'tant-ly),  adv.  In  a 
floating  manner ;  swimmingly. 

Na-ta'tlon  (na-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  na- 
tatio,  fr.  natare  to  swim  :  cf.  F.  nata- 
tion. See  Natant.]  The  act  of  float- 
ing on  the  water ;  swimming. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 
I  Na'ta-tO'res  (nS'ta-to'rez),   n.  pi. 
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Natant. 
[L.   natator  a 


swimmer.]     (^oot )  The  swimming  birds, 

(5^^  They  were  formerly  united  into  one  order,  which 
is  now  considered  an  artificial  group. 

Na'ta-tO'rl-al  (na'ta-to'rl-al),  a.  Inclined  or  adapted 
to  swim  ;  swimming  ;  as,  natatorial  birds. 

Na'ta-tO'rl-OUS  (-Us),  a.  {Zodl.)  Adapted  for  swim- 
ming; —  said  of  the  legs  of  certain  insects. 

II  Na'ta-tO'ri-Uin  (-um),  «.     [L.]     A  swimming  bath. 

Na'ta-tO-ry  (na'ta-to-ry),  a.  [L.  natatorius.J  Adapted 
for  swimming  or  floating  ;  as,  natatory  organs. 

Natch  (nSch),  n.  [OF.  nache  fesse,  LL.  natica,  from 
I/,  natis  the  rump,  buttocks.  Cf.  Aitchbone.]  The 
xump  of  beef ;  esp.,  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  rump. 

Natch  bone,  the  edgebone,  or  aitchbone,  in  beef. 

NatCh'ez  (nSch'Sz),  n.  pi.  (Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  In- 
dians who  formerly  lived  near  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Natchez,  Mississippi.  In  1729  they  were  subdued  by  the 
French  ;  the  survivors  joined  the  Creek  Confederacy. 

NatCh'nee  (-ne),  n.  (Bot.)  An  annual  grass  {Eleusine 
coracana),  cultivated  in  India  as  a  food  plant. 

II  Na'tes  (na'tez),n.joZ.  [L.,  the  buttocks.]  1.  (Anat.) 
(a)  The  buttocks.  (6)  The  two  anterior  of  the  four 
lobes  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  midbrain  of  most  mam- 
mals ;  the  anterior  optic  lobes. 

2.  (Zodl.)  The  umbones  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

Nath  (niith).    [Contr.  fr.  ne  hath.']    Hath  not.    [06j.] 

Nath'less'  (nath'les'),  adv.  [OE.  natheles,  na  the 
les,  not  the  less,  AS.  na  never.  See  Na,  The,  conj.,  and 
cf.  Nevertheless.]    Nevertheless.     [Archaic'] 

Chaucer.     Milton.    E.  Arnold. 

Nath'more'  (-mor'),  adv.  [OE.  na  the  more.]  Not  the 
more ;  never  the  more.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Nat'i-ca  (nat'T-ka),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Naticas  (-kaz),  L.  Nati- 
C.E  (-se).  (Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  ma- 
rine gastropods  belonging  to  Natica,  Lunatia,  jS'everita, 
and  other  alhed  genera  (family  Katicidse).  They  burrow 
beneath  the  sand,  or  mud,  and  drill  other  shells. 


Natica  {Lunatia  heros,  var.  triseriata). 
a  Shell,  nat.  size  ;  h  Shell  with  the  ani- 
mal expanded  as  in  crawling,  dorsal 
view,  nat.  size. 

Nat'1-COld  (-koid),  a.  \_Natica'+  -aid.]  (Zool.)  like: 
or  belonging  to  Natica,  or  the  family  Natiddse. 

Na'tlon  (na'shiin),  n.  [F.  nation,  L.  naiio  nation, 
race,  orig.,  a  being  bom,  fr.  natus,  p.  p.  of  nasci,  to  be 
torn,  for  gnatus,  gnasei,  from  the  same  root  as  E.  kin. 


V44.    See  Kin  kindred,  and  cf.  Cognate,  Natal,  Na- 
tive.]    1.  (Ethnol.)  A  part,  or  division,  of  the  people  of 
the  earth,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  common  de- 
scent, language,  or  institutions  ;  a  race  ;  a  stock. 
All  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues.   liev.  vii.  9. 

2.  The  body  of  inhabitants  of  a  country,  united  under 
an  independent  government  of  their  own. 

A  nation  is  the  unity  of  a  people.  Coleridge. 

Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation. 

F.  S.  Key. 

3.  Family  ;  lineage.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

4.  (a)  One  of  the  divisions  of  university  students  ui 
a  classification  according  to  nativity,  formerly  common 
in  Europe,  (b)  (Scotch  Universities)  One  of  the  four 
divisions  (named  from  the  parts  of  Scotland)  in  which 
students  were  classified  according  to  their  nativity. 

5.  A  great  number ;  a  great  deal ;  —  by  way  of  empha- 
sis ;  as,  a  nation  of  herbs.  Sterne. 

Pive  nations.    See  under  Five.  —  Law  of  nations.     See 
International  law,  under  International,  and  Law. 
Syn.  —  People  ;  race.    See  People. 
Na'tion-al  (nash'iin-al ;  277),  a.      [Cf.  F.  national.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nation ;  common  to  a  whole 
people  or  race  ;  public  ;  general ;  as,  a  national  govern- 
ment, language,  dress,  custom,  calamity,  etc. 

2.  Attached  to  one's  own  country  or  nation. 

National  anthem,  a  popular  song  or  hyinu  which  has  be- 
come by  general  acceptance  the  recognized  musical  ex- 
pression of  the  patriotic  sentiment  of  a  nation  ;  as,  "  God 
save  the  King  "  is  called  the  national  anthem  of  England. 

—  National  bank,  the  official  common  name  of  a  class  of 
banking  corporations  established  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  —  National  flag.  See  under  Flag.  ~  National 
guard,  a  body  of  militiaLOr  a  local  military  organization, 
as  in  Paris  during  the  French  Revolution,  or  as  certain 
bodies  of  militia  in  other  European  coimtries  and  in  the 
United  States.  —  National  salute,  a  salute  consisting  of  as 
many  guns  as  there  are  States  in  the  Union.    [  U.  S.] 

Na'tlon-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  na- 
tional ;  national  attacliment ;  nationality. 

2.  An  idiom,  trait,  or  character  peculiar  to  any  nation. 

3.  National  independence ;  the  principles  of  the  Na- 
tionalists. 

Na'tion-al-lst,  n.  One  who  advocates  national  unity 
and  independence ;  one  of  a  party  favoring  Irish  inde- 
pendence. 

Na'tlon-al'1-ty  (nSsh'tin-Sl'T-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Nationau- 
TiEs  (-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  nationalite.]  1.  The  quality  of 
being  national,  or  strongly  attached  to  one's  own  nation ; 
patriotism. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  qualities  which  distinguish  a  nation  ; 
national  character. 

3.  A  race  or  people,  as  determined  by  common  lan- 
guage and  character,  and  not  by  political  bias  or  divi- 
sions ;  a  nation. 

The  fulfillment  of  his  mission  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  condi- 
tion of  nationalities  and  the  character  of  peoples.  H.  IF.  Beechei'. 

4.  Existence  as  a  distinct  or  individual  nation ;  na- 
tional unity  and  integrity. 

5.  The  state  or  quality  of  belonging  to  or  being  con- 
nected with  a  nation  or  government  by  nativity,  charac- 
ter, ownership,  allegiance,  etc. 

Na'tiOn-al-1-za'tlon  (nSsh'tin-al-I-za'shiin),  n.  The 
act  of  nationalizing,  or  the  state  of  being  nationalized. 

Na'tlon-al-ize  (n5sh'un-al-iz),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.p.  Na- 
tionalized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Nationalizing 
(-i'zing).]  [Cf.  F.  nationaliser.]  To  m^ke  national ;  to 
make  a  nation  of  ;  to  endow  with  the  character  and 
habits  of  a  nation,  or  the  peculiar  sentiments  and  attach- 
ments of  citizens  of  a  nation. 

Na'tion-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  national  manner  or  way ; 
as  a  nation.  "The  Jews  .  .  .  being  naWonaH^  espoused 
to  God  by  covenant."  South. 

Na'tlon-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  na- 
tional :  nationaUty.  Johnson. 

Na'tlve  (na'tiv),  a.  [F.  natif,  L.  nativus,  fr.  nasci, 
p.  p.  natus.    See  Nation,  and  cf.  Naive,  Neif  a  serf.] 

1.  Arising  by  birth ;  having  an  origin  ;  born.     \_Obs.] 
Anasimander's  opinion  is,  that  the  gods  are  native,  rising  and 

vanishing  again  in  long  periods  of  times.  Cudworifi. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one's  birth ;  natal ;  belonging 
to  the  place  or  the  circumstances  in  which  one  is  born ; 

—  opposed  to  foreign  ;  as,  native  land,  language,  color, 
etc. 

3.  Born  in  the  region  in  which  one  lives  ;  as,  a  native 
inhabitant,  race ;  grown  or  originating  in  the  region  where 
used  or  sold  ;  not  foreign  or  imported ;  as,  native  oysters, 
or  strawberries. 

4.  Original ;  constituting  the  original  substance  of  any- 
thing ;  as,  native  dust.  Milton. 

5.  Conferred  by  birth ;  derived  from  origin ;  born 
with  one  ;  inherent ;  inborn ;  not  acquired  ;  as,  native 
genius,  cheerfulness,  simplicity,  rights,  etc. 

Courage  is  native  to  you.       Jowett  {Thucyd.). 

6.  Naturally  related ;  cognate  ;  connected  (with).  [iJ.] 

The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart,  .  .  . 

Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father.       Shak. 

7.  (Min.)  (a)  Found  in  nature  uncombined  with  other 
elements;  as,  native  silver,  (b)  Found  in  nature;  not 
artificial ;  as,  native  sodium  chloride. 

Native  American  party.  See  under  American,  a.  —Na- 
tive bea.T  ( Z o'ol.),  the  koala.  —  Native  bread  (Bot.),  a  large 
underground  fungus,  of  Australia  (ifylitta  austrnlis), 
somewhat  resemblmg  a  truffle,  but  much  larger.  —  Native 
devil.    (Zo'ol.)    Same  as  Tasmanian  devil,  under  Devil. 

—  Native  hen  (Zo'ol.),  an  Australian  rail  (Tribonyi  Mor- 
tierii). — Native  pheasant.  (Zo'ol.)  See  Leipoa.  —  Native 
rabbit  (Zo'ol.),  an  Australian  marsupial  ( Perameles  lago- 
fe),  resembling  a  rabbit  in  size  and  form. — Native  sloth 
(Zo'ol.),  the  koala.  —  Native  thrush  (Zo'ol.),  an  Australian 
singing  bird  (Pachycephala  olivacea) ;  —  called  also  thick- 
head.—  Native  turkey  (Zo'ol.),  the  Australian  bustard 
<  Chorions  australis) ;  —  called  also  bebilya. 

Syn.— Natural ;  natal ;  original ;  congenital.— Native, 
Natural,  Natal.     Natural  refers  to  the  nature  of  a 
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thing,  or  that  which  springs  therefrom  ;  native,  to  one's 
birth  or  origin ;  as,  a  native  country,  language,  etc. ;  na- 
tal, to  the  circumstances  of  one's  birth  ;  as,  a  natal  day, 
or  star.  Native  talent  is  that  which  is  inborn  ;  natural 
talent  is  that  wliich  springs  from  the  structure  of  the 
mind.  Native  eloquence  is  the  result  of  strong  innate 
emotion  ;  natural  eloquence  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
studied  or  artificial. 

Na'tlve  (na'tiv),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  bom 
in  a  place  or  country  referred  to ;  a  denizen  by  birth ; 
an  animal,  a  fruit,  or  vegetable,  produced  in  a  certain 
region  ;  as,  a  native  of  France. 

2.  (Stock  Breeding)  Any  of  the  live  stock  found  in  a 
region,  as  distinguished  from  such  as  belong  to  pure  and 
distinct  imported  breeds.     [U.  S.] 

Na'Uve-ly,  adv.  By  natural  or  original  condition ; 
naturally ;  originally. 

Na'tive-ness,  «•   The  quality  or  state  of  being  native. 

Na'tiv-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  1.  The  disposition  to  favor 
the  native  inhabitants  of  a  country,  in  preference  to  im- 
migrants from  foreign  countries. 

2.  (Philos.)  The  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  or  that  the 
mind  possesses  forms  of  thought  independent  of  sen- 
sation. 

Na'tlv-ist  f-ist),  n.     An  advocate  of  nativism. 

Na'tiv-is'tic  (-Ts'tik),  a.     Eclating  to  nativism. 

Na-tlv'1-ty  (na-tiv'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  NATiviTiES__(-tIz). 
[F.  naiivite,  L.  nativitas.    See  Native,  and  cf.  Naivete.] 

1.  The  coming  into  life  or  into  the  world ;  birth  ;  also, 
the  circumstances  attending  birth,  as  time,  place,  man- 
ner, etc.  Chaucer. 

I  have  served  him  from  the  hour  of  my  nativity.    Shak. 
Thou  hast  left  .  .  .  the  land  of  thy  nativity.    Muth  ii.  11. 
These  in  their  dark  nativitt/  the  deep 
Shall  yield  us,  pregnant  with  infernal  flame.   Milton. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  A  picture  representmg  or  symbolizing 
the  early  infancy  of  Christ.  The  simplest  form  is  the 
babe  in  a  rude  cradle,  and  the  heads  of  an  ox  and  an  ass 
to  express  the  stable  in  which  he  was  bom. 

3.  (Astrol.)  A  representation  of  the  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  at  the  moment  of  one's  birth,  supposed 
to  indicate  his  future  destinies ;  a  horoscope. 

The  Nativity,  the  birth  or  birthday  of  Christ ;  Christmas 
day.  —  To  cast,  or  calculate,  one's  n&tivity  (Astrol.),  to  ^d 
out  and  represent  the  position  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at 
the  time  of  one's  birth. 

Nafka  (nSt'ka),  n.     (Zo'ol.)  A  species  of  shrike. 

Na'tri-Uin(na'trT-iim),?!.  [NL.  See  Natron.]  (Chem.) 
The  technical  name  for  sodium. 

Na'tro-llte  (na'tr6-lit;  277),  n.  INatron -{- -lite :  cf. 
F.  natrolithe.]  (Min.)  A  zeolite  occurring  in  groups  of 
glassy  acicular  crystals,  and  in  masses  which  often  have 
a  radiated  structure.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina 
and  soda. 

Na'tron  (na'trSn),  n.  [F. ,  fr.  Sp.  natron,  Ar.  natrun, 
nitrUn.  Cf.  Niter,  Anatron.]  (Min.)  Native  sodium 
carbonate.     [Written  also  anatron.] 

Nat'ter  (nat'ter),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Icel.  knetta  to  grumble.] 
To  find  fault ;  to  be  peevish.     [Prov.  Eng.  or  Scot.] 

Nat'ter-Jack'  (-jSk'),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  European  toad 
(Bufo  calamita),  having  a  yellow  line  along  its  back. 

Nat'ty  (nSt'ty),  a.  [Cf.  Neat  clean.]  Neat ;  tidy ; 
spruce.     [Co?Zo?.]  — Nat'ti-ly,  adr.  —  Nat'tl-ness,  n. 

Nat'U-ral  (nSt'ii-rol ;  135),  a.  [OE.  nature^,  F.  naiu- 
rel,  fr.  L.  naturalis,  fr.  natura.  See  Nature.]  1.  Fixed 
or  determined  by  nature  ;  pertaining  to  the  constitution 
of  a  thing  ;  belonging  to  native  character ;  according  to 
nature  ;  essential ;  characteristic ;  not  artificial,  foreign, 
assumed,  put  on,  or  acquired  ;  as,  the  natural  growth  ol 
animals  or  plants ;  the  natural  motion  of  a  gravitating 
body ;  natural  strength  or  disposition ;  the  natural  heat 
of  the  body  ;  natural  color. 

"With  strong  natural  sense,  and  rare  force  of  will.    Macaulay. 

2.  Conformed  to  the  order,  laws,  or  actual  facts,  of 
nature  ;  consonant  to  the  methods  of  nature ;  according 
to  the  stated  course  of  things,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  which  govern  events,  actions,  feelings,  etc. ;  not  ex- 
ceptional or  violent ;  legitimate  ;  normal ;  regular  ;  as, 
the  «a^«raZ  consequences  of  crime;  a  natural  death. 

"VX^liat  can  be  more  natural  than  the  circumstances  fn  the 
behavior  of  those  women  who  had  lost  their  husbands  on  this 
fatal  day  ?  Addison. 

3.  Having  to  do  with  the  existing  system  of  things ; 
dealing  with,  or  derived  from,  the  creation,  or  the  world 
of  matter  and  mind,  as  known  by  man  ;  within  the  scope 
of  human  reason  or  experience  ;  not  supernatural ;  as,  a 
natural  law  ;  natural  science,  history,  theology. 

I  call  that  natural  religion  which  men  miglit  know  .  .  .  by 
the  mere  principles  of  reason,  improved  by  consideration  and 
experience,  without  the  help  of  revelation.  Up.  Witkina. 

4.  Conformed  to  truth  or  reality;  as:  (a)  Springing 
from  true  sentiment ;  not  artificial  or  exaggerated  ;  — 
said  of  action,  delivery,  etc.  ;  as,  a  natural  gesture,  tone, 
etc.  (b)  Resembling  the  object  imitated ;  true  to  na- 
ture ;  according  to  the  life  ;  —  said  of  anything  copied  or 
imitated  ;  as,  a  portrait  is  natural. 

5.  Having  the  character  or  sentiments  properly  be- 
longing to  one's  position  ;  not  uimatural  in  feelings. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes,  .  .  . 

He  wants  the  natural  touch.  ShaJc. 

6.  Connected  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity.  "  Natural 
friends."  J.  H.  Newman. 

7.  Begotten  without  the  sanction  of  law ;  born  out  of 
wedlock  ;  illegitimate  ;  bastard ;  as,  a  natural  chUd. 

8.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lower  or  animal  nature,  as 
contrasted  with  the  higher  or  moral  powers,  or  that  which 
is  spiritual ;  being  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  unregenerate. 

The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

9.  (Math.)  Belonging  to,  to  be  taken  in,  or  referred 
to,  some  system,  in  which  the  base  is  1  ;  —  said  of  cer- 
tain functions  or  numbers ;  as,  natural  numbers,  those 
commencing  at  1  ;  natural  sines,  cosines,  etc.,  those 
taken  in  arcs  whose  radii  are  1. 
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10-  {Mus.)  {a)  Produced  by  natural  organs,  as  those 
of  the  human  tliroat,  in  distinction  from  instrumental 
music,  (ft)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  key  which  has  neither  a 
flat  nor  a  ^arp  for  its  signature,  as  the  key  of  C  major, 
(c)  Applied  to  an  air  or  modulation  of  harmony  which 
moves  by  easy  and  smooth  transitions,  digressing  but  lit- 
tle from  the  original  key.     Moore  {Encyc.  of  Music). 

Natural  day,  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.     Chaucer. 

—  Natural  fats.  Natural  gas,  etc.  See  under  Fat,  Gas, 
etc. —  Natural  harmony  (J/u^.),  the  harmony  of  the  triad 
or  common  chord.  —  Natural  history,  in  its  broadest  sense, 
a  history  or  description  of  nature  as  a  whole,  including 
the  sciences  of  botany,  zoology,  geology,  mineralogy,  pa^ 
leontology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  In  recent  usage  the 
term  is  often  restricted  to  the  sciences  of  botany  and 
zoology  colIectiTely,  and  sometimes  to  the  science  of  zo- 
ology alone.  —  Natural  law,  that  instinctive  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  of  right  and  wrong,  which  is  native  in  mankmd, 
as  distinguished  from  specifically  revealed  divine  law,  and 
formulated  human  law.— Natural  modulation  (Mus.),  trans- 
ition from  one  key  to  its  relative  keys.  —  Natural  order, 
{Nat.  Hist.)  See  under  Order.  —  Natural  person.  (Law) 
Bee  under  Person,  n.  —  Natural  philosophy,  originally,  the 
study  of  nature  in  general ;  in  modern  usage,  that  branch 
of  physical  science,  commonly  called  physics,  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  matter  and  consid- 
ers those  effects  only  which  are  unaccompanied  by  any 
change  of  a  chemical  nature  ;  —  contrasted  with  mental 
and  moral  philosophy.  —  Natural  scale  (Mus.),  a  scale 
which  is  written  mthout  flats  or  sharps.  Model  would 
be  a  preferable  term,  as  less  likely  to  mislead,  the  so- 
called  artificial  scales  (scales  represented  by  the  use  of 
flats  and  sharps)  being  equally  natural  with  the  so-called 
natural  scale.  —  Natural  science,  natural  history,  in  its 
broadest  sense ;  —  used  especially  in  contradistinction  to 
menial  or  moral  science.  —  Natural  selection  (Biol.),  a  sup- 
posed operation  of  natural  laws  analogous,  in  its  opera- 
tion and  results,  to  designed  selection  in  breeding  plants 
and  animals,  and  resulting  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
The  theory  of  natural  selection  supposes  that  this  has 
been  brought  about  mainly  by  gradual  changes  of  environ- 
ment which  have  led  to  corresponding  changes  of  struc- 
ture, and  that  those  forms  which  have  become  so  modified 
as  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  changed  environment  have 
tended  to  survive  and  leave  similarly  adapted  descend- 
ants, while  those  less  perfectly  adapted  have  tended 
to  die  out  tlirough  lack  of  fitness  for  the  environment, 
thus  resulting  in  tlie  survival  of  the  fittest.  See  Darwin- 
ism.—Natural  system  (Bot.  &  Zool.),  a  classification  based 
upon  real  affinities,  as  shown  v  i  the  structure  of  all  parts 
of  the  organisms,  and  by  their  embryology. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  natural  sifstem  of  botany 
is  natural  only  in  the  constitution  of  its  genera,  tribes,  orders, 
etc.,  and  in  its  grand  divisions.  Gray. 

—  Natural  theology,  or  Natural  religion,  that  part  of  theo- 
logical science  wliich  treats  of  those  evidences  of  the  ex- 
istence and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  which  are 
exhibited  in  nature ;— distinguished  from  revealed  re- 
ligion. See  Quotation  under  Natural,  a.,  3.  —  Natural 
vowel,  the  vowel  sound  heard  in  urn,  furl,  sir,  her,  etc. ; 

—  so  called  as  being  uttered  in  the  easiest  open  position 
of  the  mouth  organs.  See  Neutral  vowel,  under  Neu- 
tral, and  Ouide  to  Pronunciation,  §  17. 

Sjm.  —  See  Native. 

Nat'U-ral  (nSt'ii-ral ;  135),  n.  1.  A  native  ;  an  ab- 
original.    [Ofts.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  pi.  Natural  gifts,  impulses,  etc.     [Ofts.]        Fuller. 

3.  One  born  without  the  usual  powers  of  reason  or  im- 
derstauding;  an  idiot.  "  The  minds  of  naturals.''''  Locke. 

4.  (J/us.)  A  character  [  H  ]  used  to  contradict,  or  to 
remove  the  effect  of,  a  sharp  or  flat  which  has  preceded 
it,  and  to  restore  the  unaltered  note. 

Nat'U-ral-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  naturalisme.']  1.  A 
state  of  nature  ;  conformity  to  nature. 

2.  {Metaph.)  The  doctrine  of  those  who  deny  a  super- 
natural agency  in  the  miracles  and  revelations  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  and  in  spiritual  influences ;  also,  any  system 
of  philosophy  which  refers  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  a 
blind  force  or  forces  acting  necessarily  or  according  to 
fixed  laws,  excluding  origination  or  direction  by  one  in- 
telligent will. 

Nat'U-ral-iSt,  n.  [Cf.  F.  naturaliste.']  X.  One  versed 
in  natural  science ;  a  student  of  natural  history,  esp.  of 
the  natural  history  of  animals. 

2.  One  who  holds  or  maintains  the  doctrine  of  natu- 
ralism in  religion.  H.  Bushnell. 

Nat'n-ral-ls'tic  (-Ts'tlk),  a.  1.  Belonging  to  the  doc- 
trines of  naturalism. 

2.  Closely  resembling  nature  ;  realistic.  "  Naturalis- 
tic bit  of  pantomime."  'W.  D.  Howells. 

Nat'U-ral'1-ty  (-rSl'T-tJ),  n.  [L.  naluralitas:  cf.  F. 
naturalile.']    Nature ;  naturalness,     [if.] 

Nat'U-ral-1-za'tlon  (-ral-i-za'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  natu- 
ralisation.'] The  act  or  process  of  naturalizing,  esp. 
of  investing  an  alien  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
native  or  citizen  ;  also,  the  state  of  being  naturalized. 

Nat'U-ral-ize  (nat'ii-ral-iz  ;  135),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Naturalized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Naturalizing 
(-I'zing).]  [Cf.  F.  naturaliser.  See  Natural.]  1.  To 
make  natural;  to  render  easy  and  familiar  by  custom 
and  habit ;  as,  custom  naturalizes  labor  or  study. 

2.  To  confer  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  native  sub- 
ject or  citizen  on ;  to  make  as  if  native  ;  to  adopt,  as  a 
foreigner  into  a  nation  or  state,  and  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  native  subject. 

3.  To  receive  or  adopt  as  native,  natural,  or  vernacu- 
lar;  to  make  one's  own  ;  as,  to  naturalize  foreign  words. 

4.  To  adapt ;  to  accustom ;  to  habituate ;  to  acclimate ; 
to  cause  to  grow  as  under  natural  conditions. 

Its  wearer  suggested  that  pears  and  peaches  might  yet  benaf- 
uralized  m  theljew  England  climate.  I'lawthome. 

NaVu-ral-lze,  v.  i.    l.  To  become  as  if  native. 

2.  To  explain  phenomena  by  natural  agencies  or  laws, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  supernatural. 

Infected  by  this  naturalizing  tendency.    H.  Bushnell. 

Nat'U-ral-ly,  adv.  In  a  natural  manner  or  way ;  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  course  of  things  ;  spontaneously. 

nafu-ral-nesB,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  nat- 
ural; conformity  to  nature. 


Na'tnre  (na'tfir  ;  135),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  naiura,  fr.  natus 
born,  produced,  p.  p.  of  na.wi  to  be  born.     See  Nation.] 

1.  The  existing  system  of  things ;  the  world  of  matter, 
or  of  matter  and  mind  ;  the  creation  ;  the  universe. 

But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature''s  God.       Pope. 
Nature  has  caprices  which  art  can  not  imitate.     Macaulay. 

2.  The  personified  sum  and  order  of  causes  and  effects ; 
the  powers  which  produce  existing  phenomena,  whether 
in  the  total  or  in  detail ;  the  agencies  which  carry  on  the 
processes  of  creation  or  of  being ;  —  often  conceived  of  as 
a  single  and  separate  entity,  embodying  the  total  of  all 
finite  agencies  and  forces  as  disconnected  from  a  creat- 
ing or  ordering  intelligence. 

I  oft  admire 
How  Nature,  wise  and  frugal,  could  commit 
Such  disproportions.  Milton. 

3.  The  established  or  regular  course  of  things ;  usual 
order  of  events  ;  connection  of  cause  and  effect. 

4.  Conformity  to  that  which  is  natural,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  wliich  is  aitificial,  or  forced,  or  remote 
from  actual  experience. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.     Shak. 

5.  The  sum  of  qualities  and  attributes  which  make  a 
person  or  thing  what  it  is,  as  distinct  from  others ;  native 
character ;  inherent  or  essential  qualities  or  attributes ; 
peculiar  constitution  or  quality  of  being. 

Thou,  therefore,  whom  thou  only  canst  redeem, 

Their  nature  also  to  thy  nature  join, 

And  be  thyself  man  among  men  on  earth.  Milton. 

6.  Hence  :  Kind ;  sort ;  character ;  quality. 

A  dispute  of  this  nature  caused  mischief.      Dnjden. 

7.  Physical  constitution  or  existence;  the  vital  pow- 
ers;  the  natural  life.     "My  days  of  Motere."  Shak. 

Oppressed  nature  sleeps.  Shak. 

8>  Natural  affection  or  reverence. 

nave  we  not  seen 
The  murdering  son  ascend  his  parent's  bed, 
Through  violated  nature  force  his  way  ?  Pope. 

9.  Constitution  or  quality  of  mind  or  character. 
A  born  devil,  on  whoso  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick.  Shak. 

That  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  superior  nature.    Addison. 
Good  nature,  HI  nature.    See  under  Good  and  III.  —  In 
a  state  of  nature,     (a)  N.aked  as  when  born  ;  nude.    (6)  In 
a  condition  of  sin ;  unregenerate.    (c)  Untamed  ;  unciv- 
ilized.— Nature  printing,  a  process  of  printing  from  me- 
tallic or  other  plates  which  have  received  an  impression, 
as  by  heavy  pressure,  of  an  object  such  as  a  leaf,  lace,  or 
the  like.  —  Nature  worship,  the  worship  of  the  personified 
powers  of  nature.  —  To  pay  the  debt  of  nature,  to  die. 
Na'ture,  v.  t.   To  endow  with  natural  qualities.  [06s.] 
He  [God]  which  natureth  every  kind.  Gower. 

Na'tured  (na'tiird ;  135),  a.  Having  (such)  a  nature, 
temper,  or  disposition ;  disposed  ;  —  used  in  composition ; 
as,  good-natu7'ed,  ill-natured,  etc. 

Na'ture-less  (na'tiSr-les),  a.  Not  in  accordance  with 
nature  ;  unnatural.    [Ofts.]  Milton. 

Na'tur-lsm  (-iz'm),  m.     (Med.)  The  belief  or  doctrme 
that  attributes  everything  to  nature  as  a  sanative  agent. 
Na'tur-Ist,  re.     One  who  believes  in,  or  conforms  to, 
the  theory  of  naturism.  Boyle. 

Na-tU'ri-ty  (na-tu'ri-tj^),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  produced  by  nature.     [Ofts.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Na'tur-ize  (na'tfir-Iz),  v.  t.  To  endow  with  a  nature 
or  qualities ;  to  refer  to  nature.     [06^.]  B.Jonson. 

Nau'frage  (na'fraj ;  48),  n.     [F.,  fr.  L.  naufragium  ; 
navis -\- frangere.']     Shipwreck ;  ruin.     [06s.]     Bacon. 
Nau'fra-gOUS  (-fra^gils),  a,    [L.  naufragus.  See  Nau- 
FRAGE.]     Causing  shipwreck.     [06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Nanght  (nat),  n.    [OE.  naught,  nought,  naht,  nawiht, 
AS.  nawiht,  nauht,  naht ;  ne  not  -f-  5  ever  -f-  wiht  thing, 
whit ;  hence,  not  ever  a  whit.     See  No,  adv.,  Whit,  and 
cf .  Aught,  Not.]     1.  Nothing.     [Written  also  nought.] 
Doth  Job  fear  God  for  naught  ?  Job  i.  9. 

2.  The  arithmetical  character  0 ;  a  cipher.    See  Cipheb. 
To  Bet  at  naught,  to  treat  as  of  no  account ;  to  disre- 
gard ;  to  despise  ;  to  defy ;  to  treat  with  ignominy.  "  Ye 
have  set  at  naught  all  my  counsel."    Prov.  i.  25. 
Naught,  adv.    In  no  degree  ;  not  at  all.         Chaucer. 
To  wealth  or  sovereign  power  lie  naught  applied.    Fairfax. 
Naught,  a.     1.  Of  no  value  or  account ;  worthless ; 
bad ;  useless. 

It  is  naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer.    Prov.  xx.  14. 
Go,  get  you  to  your  house  ;  begone,  away  I 
All  will  be  naught  else.  ShaM. 

Things  naught  and  things  indifferent.  Hooker. 

2.  Hence,  vile ;  base ;  naughty.     [06s.] 

No  man  can  be  stark  naught  at  once.  Fuller. 

Naugh'tl-ly  (na'ti-lj),  adv.    In  a  naughty  manner ; 

wickedly;  perversely.  Shak, 

Naugh'ti-ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of   being 

naughty ;  perverseness ;  badness :.  wickedness. 

I  know  thy  pride,  and  the  naughtiness  of  thine  heart. 

1  Sam.  xvii.  28. 

Naught'ly  (nat'li^),  aciw.  Naughtily ;  wrongly.   [06s.] 

Because  my  parents  naughtlg  brought  me  up.  Mir.  for  i\lag. 

Naugh'ty  (na'ty),  a.     [Compar.  Naughtier  (-ti-er) ; 

superl.  Naughtiest.]  1.  Having  little  or  nothing.  [06s.] 

[Men]  that  needy  be  and  naughty,  help  them  with  thy  goods. 

Piers  Plowman. 

2.  Worthless  ;  bad  ;  good  for  nothing.     [06s.] 

The  other  basket  had  very  naughty  figs.    Jer.  xxiv.  2. 

3.  Hence,  corrupt ;  wicked.     [_Archaic'] 

So  sliines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.  Shak. 

4.  Mischievous ;  perverse ;  froward  ;  guilty  of  disobe- 
dient or  improper  conduct ;  as,  a  naughty  child. 

WW^  Tliis  word  is  now  seldom  used  except  in  the  latter 
sense,  as  .applied  to  children,  or  in  sportive  censure. 

Nau'ma-chy  (na'mil-k^),  n.  [L.  naumachia,  Gr. 
pavfjia^^ia ;  raOs  siiip  -}-  lJ.a\rf  fight,  battle,  ^dxea-6a.  to 
fight.]     1.  A  naval  battle  ;  esp.,  a  mock  sea  fight. 


2.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  shew  or  spectacle  representing  a 
sea  fight ;  also,  a  place  for  such  exhibitions. 

II  Nau'pIl-US  (na'pli-iis),  n.  ;  pi.  Nauplii  (-i).  [L.,  a 
kind  of  shellfish,  f  r.  Gr. 
vav^  ship  -)-  TrAetv  to 
sail.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  crus- 
tacean larva  having : 
three  pairs  of  locomo- 
tive organs  (corre- 
sponding to  the  anten- 
nules,  antennae,  and 
mandibles),  a  median  o  Nauplius  of  a  Phyllopod  (Arte- 
eye,  and  little  or  no  seg-  mia);  b  Nanplius  of  a  Barnacle, 
mentation  of  the  body.        Enlarged. 

Nau'ro-pom'e-ter  (na'ro-p5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  vaw  ship 
+  poTT^  inclination  +  -meter.']  {Naut.)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  amount  which  a  ship  heels  at  sea. 

Naus'CO-py  (nas'k6-py ),  n.  [Gr.  vaOs  ship  -)-  -scopy  : 
cf.  F.  nauscopie.'i  {Naut.)  The  power  or  act  of  di.'cov- 
ering  ships  or  land  at  considerable  distances. 

Nau'se-a  (na'she-ii  or  -sha),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vavaia, 
fr.  vaCs  ship.  See  NAVE  of  a  church,  and  cf.  Noise.] 
Seasickness  ;  hence,  any  similar  sickness  of  the  stomach 
accompanied  with  a  propensity  to  vomit ;  qualm  ;  squeam- 
isliness  of  the  stomach ;  loathing. 

Nau'se-ant  (na'she-ant),  n.  [L.  nauseans,  p.  pr.  of 
naiiseare.]     (3fed.)  A  substance  which  produces  nausea. 

Nau'se-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Nauseated 
(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Nauseating.]  [L.  nauseare, 
nauseatum,  fr.  nausea.  See  Nausea.]  To  become 
squeamish ;  to  feel  nausea ;  to  turn  away  with  disgust. 

Nau'se-ate,  v.  t.  1.  To  affect  with  nausea ;  to  sicken ; 
to  cause  to  feel  loathing  or  disgust. 

2.  To  sicken  at ;  to  reject  with  disgust ;  to  loathe. 
The  patient  nauseates  and  loathes  wholesome  foods.  Blacknwre. 

Nau'se-a'tlon  (-a'shtin),  re.  The  act  of  nauseating,  or 
the  state  of  being  nauseated. 

Nau'se-a-tive  (na'she-a-tl v  or  -sha-tiv),  a.  Causing 
nausea;  nauseous. 

Nau'seous  (ua'shtis ;  277),  a.  [L.  naiiseosus."]  Caus- 
ing, or  fitted  to  cause,  nausea ;  sickening  ;  loatlisome  ; 
disgusting;  exciting  abhorrence;  as,  a  nauseous  drug  or 
medicine.  —  Nau'seous-ly,  adv.  —  Nau'seous-ness,  re. 

The  nauseousness  of  such  company  disgusts  a  reasonable  man. 

Dryden. 

II  Nautch  (nach),  re.  [Hind,  nach,  fr.  Skr.  nrlya 
dance.]  An  entertainment  consisting  chiefly  of  dancing 
by  professional  dancing  (or  Nautch)  girls.     [India] 

Nau'tic  (na'tik),  a.    [See  Nautical.]    Nautical. 

Nau'tic-al  (na'ti-kal),  a.  [L.  nauticus,  Gr.  vavTiKo^, 
fr.  vauD)5  a  seaman,  sailor,  fr.  vaw  ship :  cf .  F.  nauHque. 
See  Nave  of  a  church.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  seamen,  ts 
the  art  of  navigation,  or  to  ships  ;  as,  nautical  skill. 

Syn.  —  Naval ;  marine ;  maritime.    See  Naval. 

Nautical  almanac.  See  under  Almanac.  —  Nautical  dis- 
tance, the  length  in  nautical  miles  of  the  rhumb  line 
joining  any  two  places  on  the  earth's  surface.  —  Nautical 
mile.    See  under  Mile. 

Nau'tlo-al-Iy,  adv.  In  a  nautical  manner  ;  with  ref- 
erence to  nautical  affairs. 

Nau'ti-form  (na'tl-fSrm),  a.  [Gr.  vavi  ship  +  -form.] 
Shaped  like  the  hull  of  a  ship. 

Nau'tl-lite  (-lit),  n.    (Paleon.)  A  fossil  nautilus. 

Nau'ti-lold  (-loid),  a.  [Nautilus  -j-  -oid :  cf .  F.  natc- 
tilo'ide.]  (Zo'dl.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  nautilus; 
shaped  like  a  nautilus  shell.  ■—  re.  A  moUusk,  or  shell, 
of  the  genus  Nautilus  or  family  Nautilidse. 

Nau'tl-lUS  (-liSs),  re. ;  pi.  E.  Nautiluses  (-5z),  L.  Nau- 
tili (-li).    [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vavriKo^  a 
seaman,  sailor,  akind  of  shellfish 
which  was  supposed  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  membrane  which 
servedasasail,fr.x'aCsship.  See 
Nave  of  a  church.]     1.  (Zo'ol.) 
The  only  existing  genus  of  tetra- 
branchiate  cephalopods.    About 
four  species  are  found  living  in 
the  tropical  Pacific,  but  many 
other  species  are  found  fossil. 
The  shell  Is  spiral,  symmetric- 
al, and  chambered,  or  divided 
into  several  cavities  by  simple 
curved  partitions,   which  are 
traversed  and    coimected    to- 
gether by  a  continuous    and 
nearly  central  tube  or  sipliun- 
cle.    See  Tetrabranchiata. 

It^^  The  head  of  the  .animal 
bears  numerous  simple  tapered    Pearly  Nautilus,    a  Section 
arms,  or  tentacles,  arranged  in      of  Animal   and    Shell  ;  b 
groups,  but  not  furnished  with      Shell,  side  view, 
suckers.      The  siphon,  unlike 

that  of  ordinary  cephalopods,  is  not  a  closed  tube,  niid  is 
not  used  as  a  locomotive  organ,  but  merely  serves  to  con- 
duct water  to  and  from  the  gill  cavity,  which  contains 
two  pairs  of  gills.  The  animal  occupies  only  the  outer 
chamber  of  tlie  shell ;  the  others  are  filled  w'ith  gas.  It 
creeps  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  not  coming  to  tlie  sui^ 
face  to  swim  or  sail,  as  was  formerly  imiigine^. 

2.  The  argonaut;  —  also  called  ^n/jcc  nautilns.  See 
Argonauta,  and  Paper  nautilus,  undor  Papeb. 

3.  A  variety  of  diving  bell,  the  lateral  as  well  as  ver- 
tical motions  of  which  are  controlled  by  tlie  occupants. 

Na'va-Joes  (nii'vii-hiiz),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Navajo  (-ho). 
(Eihnol.)  A  tribe  of  Indi.ans  inhabiting  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  allied  to  the  Apaches.  They  are  now  largely 
engaged  in  agriculture. 

Na'val  (nii'vnl),  a.  [L.  navalis,  fr.  navis  ship  ;  cf.  F. 
naval.  See  Nave  of  a  cliurch.]  Having  to  do  with  ship- 
ping ;  of  or  portaining  to  sliips  or  a  navy  ;  consisting  of 
ships ;  as,  naval  forces,  successes,  stores,  etc. 

Naval  brigade,  a  body  of  sennien  or  marines  organized 
for  military  service  on  land.  Navni  officer,  (o)  An  offl- 
cor  iu  the  navy.  (6)  A  high  otHcer  in  soiuo  United  States 
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NAVALS 

customhousea.  —  Naval  tactics,  the  science  of  managing 
or  maneuvering  vessels  sailing  in  squadrons  or  fleets. 

Syn.  —  Nautical ;  marine  ;  maritime.  —Naval,  Nautic- 
al. If  aval  is  applied  to  vessels,  or  a  navy,  or  thu  things 
vphich  pertain  to  them  or  in  which  they  participate  ;  nau- 
tical, to  seamen  and  the  art  of  navigation.  Hence  we 
speak  of  a  naval,  as  opposed  to  a  milUary,  engagement ; 
naval  equipments  or  stores,  a  naval  triumph,  a  naval  offi- 
cer, etc.,  and  of  nautical  pursuits  or  instruction,  nautical 
calculations,  a  nautical  almanac,  etc. 

Na'valS  (na'valz),  n.  pi.     Naval  affairs.     [06«.] 

Na'varch  (na'vark),  n.  [L.  navarckus,  Gr.  vavapxo^ ; 
i/aCs  ship  -|-  apx6i  chief.]  (Ctr.  Antiq.)  The  commander 
of  a  fleet.  Mitjord. 

Na'varch-y  (-y),  n.  [Gr.  vavapxCa.1  Nautical  skill 
or  experience.     (Obs.']  Sir  IK.  Feiij/. 

Na'var-rese'  (na'var-rez'  0-r  -res'),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Navarre.  —  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Navarre ;  the  people  of  Navarre. 

Nave  (nav),  n.  [AS.  nafu  ;  akin  to  D.  naaf,  G.  nabe, 
OHG.  naba,  Icel.  niij,  Dan.  nav,  Sw.  naj,  Skr.  nabki  nave 
and  navel :  cf.  L.  umbo  boss  of  a  shield.  V260.  Cf. 
Navel.]  1.  The  block  in  the  center  of  a  wheel,  from 
which  the  spokes  radiate,  and  through  which  the  axle 
passes ;  —  called  also  hub  or  hob. 

.2.  The  navel.     iObs.J  Shak. 

Nave,  n.  [F.  me/,  fr.  L.  navic  ship,  to  which  _the 
church  was  often  likened ;  akin  to  Gr.  i/aOs,  Skr.  naus, 
and  perh.  to  AS.  naca  boat,  G.  nachen,  Icel.  noJckvi  /  cf . 
L.  nare  to  swim,  float.  Cf.  Nausea,  Nautical,  Naval.] 
{Arch.)  The  middle  or  body  of  a  church,  extending  from 
the  transepts  to  the  principal  entrances,  or,  if  there  are 
no  transepts,  from  the  choir  to  the  principal  entrance, 
but  not  including  the  aisles. 

Na'vel  (na'v'l),  n.  [AS.  nafela,  fr.  nafu  nave ;  akin 
to  D.  navel,  G.  nabel,  OHG.  nabolo,  Icel.  nafli,  Dan.  na- 
vie,  Sw.  nafle,  L.  umbilicus,  Gr.  oju.(^aA.o's,  Skr.  nabiiila, 
V260.  See  Nave  hub,  and  cf.  Omphalic,  Nombeil,  Um- 
bilical.] 1.  {Anat.)  A  mark  or  depression  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  abdomen  ;  the  umbilicus.     See  Umbilicus. 

2.  The  central  part  or  point  of  anything ;  the  middle. 

■Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 

Immured  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells.    Milton. 

3.  {Gun.)  An  eye  on  the  under  side  of  a  carronade  for 
securing  it  to  a  carriage. 

Navel  gall,  a  bruise  on  the  top  of  the  chine  of  the  back 
of  a  horse,  behind  the  saddle.  Johnson.  —  Navel  point. 
(Her.)  Same  as  Nombsil. 

Na'vel-Strlng'  (-string'),  n.     The  umbilical  cord. 

Na'vel-wort'  (-wflrf),  n.  {Bo/.)  A  European  peren- 
nial succulent  herb  {Cotyledon  umbilicus),  having  round, 
peltate  leaves  with  a  central  depression  ;  —  also  called 
pennywort,  and  Icidneywort. 

Nu'vevr  (na'vii),  n.  [OF.  navel,  naveau,  a  dim.  fr.  L. 
napus  navew.  Cf.  Napifobm.]  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  small 
turnip,  a  variety  of  Brassica  campestris.  See  Bbassica. 
[Written  also  naphew.'\ 

Na-vic'U-lar  (na-vik'il-ler),  a.  [L.  navicularius,  fr. 
navicula,  dim.  of  navis  ship  :  cf.  F.  navieulaire.~\  1.  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  boat  or  ship. 

2.  Shaped  like  a  boat ;  cymbiform  ;  scaphoid  ;  as,  the 
navicular  glumes  of  most  grasses ;  the  navicular  bone. 

Navicular  bone.  (Anal.)  (a)  One  of  the  middle  bones  of 
the  tarsus,  corresponding  to  the  centrale ;  —  called  also 
scaphoid,  (b)  A  proximal  bone  on  the  radial  side  of  the 
carpus ;  the  scaphoid.  —Navicular  disease  (Far.),  a  disease 
affecting  the  navicular  bone,  or  the  adjacent  parts,  in  a 
horse's  foot. 

Na-vlc'u-lar,  n.    {Anat.,)  The  navicular  bone. 

Nav'l-ga-bll'i-ty  (nSv'I-ga-bil'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  navi- 
gabilite.~\  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  navigable  ; 
navigableness. 

Nav'l-ga-We  (nSv'I-gi-b'l),  a.  [L.  navigabilis :  cf. 
F.  navigable.  See  Navigate.]  Capable  of  being  navi- 
gated ;  deep  enough  and  wide  enough  to  aSord  passage 
to  vessels  ;  as,  a  navigable  river. 

It^"  By  the  common  law,  a  river  is  considered  as  navi- 
gable only  so  far  as  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows  in  it.  Tliis  is 
also  the  doctrine  in  several  of  the  United  States.  In 
other  States,  the  doctrine  of  the  ciril  law  prevails,  which 
is,  that  a  navigable  river  is  a  river  capable  of  being  navi- 
gated, in  the  common  sense  of  the  term.   Kent.    Burrill. 

—  Nav'i-ga-ble-ness,  n.  —  Nav'i-ga-bly,  adv. 

Nav'1-gate  (-gat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Navigated  (-ga'- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Navigating.  ]  [L.  navigatus,  p.  p. 
of  navigare,  v.  t.  &  i. ;  navis  ship  +  agere  to  move,  di- 
rect. See  Nate,  and  Agent.]  To  journey  by  water ;  to 
go  in  a  vessel  or  ship ;  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  navi- 
gator ;  to  use  the  waters  as  a  highway  or  channel  for 
commerce  or  communication ;  to  sail. 

The  FheniclanB  navigated  to  the  extremities  of  the  Western 
Ocean.  Arbuthiiot. 

Nav'1-gate,  v.  t.  1.  To  pass  over  in  ships ;  to  sail 
over  or  on ;  as,  to  navigate  the  Atlantic. 

2.  To  steer,  direct,  or  manage  in  sailing ;  to  conduct 
(ships)  upon  the  water  by  the  art  or  skill  of  seamen  ;  as, 
to  navigate  a  ship. 

Nav'l-ga'tlon  (-ga'shiin),  n.  [L.  navigatio :  cf.  F. 
navigation.']  1.  The  act  of  navigating ;  the  act  of  pass- 
ing on  water  in  ships  or  other  vessels ;  the  state  of  being 
navigable. 

2.  (a)  The  science  or  art  of  conducting  ships  or  vessels 
from  one  place  to  another,  including,  more  especially, 
the  method  of  determining  a  ship's  position,  course,  dis- 
tance passed  over,  etc.,  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  by 
the  principles  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  (6)  The  man- 
agement of  sails,  rudder,  etc.  ;  the  mechanics  of  travel- 
ing by  water ;  seamanship. 

3.  Ships  in  general.     IPoetic']  Shak. 
Aerial  navigation,  the  act  or  art  of  sailing  or  floating  in 

the  air,  as  by  means  of  balloons ;  aeronautics.  —  Inland 
navigation.  Internal  navigation,  navigation  on  rivers,  in- 
land lakes,  etc. 

Nav'i-ga'tor  (navt-ga'ter),  n.   [L.   Cf.  Nawt.]    One 
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who  navigates  or  sails ;  esp. ,  one  who  directs  the  course 
of  a  ship,  or  one  who  is  skillful  in  the  art  of  navigation ; 
also,  a  book  which  teaches  the  art  of  navigation  ;  as, 
Bowditch's  Navigator. 

Na-vig'er-OUS  (na-vij'er-tSs),  a.  [L.  naviger ;  navis 
ship  +  gerere  to  bear.]  Bearing  ships  ;  capable  of  float- 
ing vessels.     [iJ.]  Blount. 

Nav'vy  (nSv'vy ),  n.  /  pi.  Navvies  (-viz).  [Abbreviated 
fr.  navigator.']  Originally,  a  laborer  on  canals  for  inter- 
nal navigation ;  hence,  a  laborer  on  other  public  works, 
as  in  building  railroads,  embankments,  etc.     [Eng.] 

Na'vy  (na'vy),  n.  ;  pi.  Navies  (-viz).  [OF.  navie,  fr. 
L.  navis  ship.  See  Nave  of  a  church.]  1.  A  fleet  of 
ships;  an  assemblage  of  merchantmen,  or  so  many  as 
sail  in  company.  "  The  navy  also  of  Hiram,  that  brought 
gold  from  Ophir."  1  Kings  x.  11. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  war  vessels  belonging  to  a  nation 
or  ruler,  considered  collectively ;  as,  the  navy  of  Italy. 

3.  The  officers  and  men  attached  to  the  war  vessels  of 
a  nation  ;  as,  be  belongs  to  the  navy. 

Navy  bean.  See  Bean.  —  Navy  yard,  a  place  set  apart 
as  a  shore  station  for  the  use  of  the  navy.  It  often  con- 
tains all  the  mechanical  and  other  appliances  for  building 
and  equipping  war  vessels  and  training  their  crews. 

II  Na-wab'  (ua-wab'),  n.  [See  Nabob.]  A  deputy 
ruler  or  viceroy  in  India ;  also,  a  title  given  by  courtesy 
to  other  persons  of  high  rank  in  the  East. 

Nawl  (ual),  n.    [See  Nall.]   An  awl.    \_Obs.']    Tusser. 

Nay  (na),  adv.  [IceL  nei;  akin  to  E.  no.  See  No, 
adv.]  1.  No; — a  negative  answer  to  a  question  asked,  or 
a  request  made,  now  superseded  by  no.    See  Tes. 

And  eke  when  I  say  "  ye,"  ne  say  not "  7iay."    Chaucer. 

1  tell  you  nay;  but  except  ye  repent,  ye  ihall  all  likewise 
perish.  Luke  xiii.  3. 

And  now  do  thev  thrust  us  out  privily  ?  iiay,  verily  ;  but  let 
them  come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out.  Acts  xvi.  37. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  would  he  shall  have  nay.        Old  Prov. 

(I^°°  Before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  nay  was  used  to 
answer  simple  questions,  and  no  was  used  when  the  form 
of  the  question  involved  a  negative  expression ;  nay  was 
the  simple  form,  no  the  emphatic.  Skeat. 

2.  Not  this  merely,  but  also  ;  not  only  so,  but ;  —  used 
to  mark  the  addition  or  substitution  of  a  more  explicit 
or  more  emphatic  phrase. 

1^^^  Nay  in  this  sense  may  be  interchanged  with  yea. 
"  Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir. "   Shak. 

Nay,  n.  ;  pi.  Nays  (naz).     1.  Denial ;  refusal. 

2.  A  negative  vote ;  one  who  votes  in  the  negative. 

It  Is  no  nay,  there  is  no  denying  it.    [Obs.]      Chaucer. 

Nay,  V.  t.  &  i.    To  refuse.     \_Obs.]  Holinshed. 

II  Na-yaur'  (na-yar'),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  A  species  of  wild 
sheep  {Ovis  Hodgsonii),  native  of  Nepaul  and  Thibet. 
It  has  a  dorsal  mane  and  a  white  ruff  beneath  the  neck. 

Nayt  (nat),  t;.  t.  [Icel.  neita.]  To  refuse;  to  deny. 
[06j.]     "  He  shall  not  maj/i  ne  deny  his  sin. "     Chaucer. 

Nay'ward  (na'werd),  n.     The  negative  side.     [iJ.] 

Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward.  Shale. 

Way'WOrd'  (na'wfird'),  n.  A  byword ;  a  proverb ; 
also,  a  watchword.     \_Obs.]  Shak. 

Naz'a-rene'  (naz'a-ren'),  n.  [L.  Nazarenus,  Gr.  Na- 
fapi)f o's,  fr.  Nafape'8  Nazareth.]  1.  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  Nazareth ;  —  a  term  of  contempt  applied  to  Christ 
and  the  early  Christians. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  judaizing  Christians 
in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  who  observed  the  laws 
of  Moses,  and  held  to  certain  heresies. 

Naz'a-rite  (naz'a^rlt),  n.  A  Jew  bound  by  a  vow  to 
leave  the  hair  uncut,  to  abstain  from  wine  and  strong 
drink,  and  to  practice  extraordinary  pudty  of  life  and 
devotion,  the  obligation  being  for  life,  or  for  a  certain 
time.    The  word  is  also  used  adjectively. 

Naz'a-Tite-ship,  n.    The  state  of  a  Nazarite. 

Naz'a-rit'ic  (-ritlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Naza- 
rite, or  to  Nazarites. 

Naz'a-ri-tism  (n5z'a-ri-tiz'm ;  277),  n.  The  vow  and 
practice  of  a  Nazarite. 

Naze  (naz),  n.  [See  Ness.]  A  promontory  or  headland. 

Naz'i-ritS  (nSz'i-rit),  n.     A  Nazarite. 

Ne  (ne),  adv.    [AS.  »e.    See  No.]   Not;  never.  [06s.] 
He  never  yet  no  villany  ne  said.  Chaucer. 

15^°"  Ne  was  formerly  used  as  the  universal  adverb  of 
negation,  and  survives  in  certain  compounds,  as  Jiever 
(=  ne  ever),  and  mone  (=  ne  one).  Other  combinations, 
now  obsolete,  will  be  found  in  the  Vocabulary,  as  nad, 
nam,  nil.    See  Negative,  2. 

Ne,  conj.     [See  Ne,  adv.]    Nor.     \_0bs.1  Shak. 

No  niggard  ne  no  fool.  Chaucer. 

Ne  .  .  .  ne,  neither  .  .  .  nor.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Neaf(nef),  ra.     See  2d  Neip.    >  Shale. 

Neal  (nel),  V.  i.     To  anneal,     [i?.]  Boyle. 

Neal,  V.  i.     To  be  tempered  by  heat.     [iJ.]       Bacon. 

Neap  (nep),  n.  [Cf.  Nbb,  Nape.]  The  tongue  or  pole 
of  a  cart  or  other  vehicle  drawn  by  two  animals.    [U.  S.] 

Neap  (nep),  a.  [AS.  iiep&od  neap  flood ;  cf.  hnipian 
to  bend,  incline.]    Low. 

Neap  tides,  the  lowest  tides  of  the  lunar  month,  which 
occur  in  the  second  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  moon  ;  — 
opposed  to  spring  tides. 

Neap,  n.    A  neap  tide. 

High  springs  and  dead  neaps.  Hakewill. 

Neaped  (uept),  a.  {Naut.)  Left  aground  on  the 
height  of  a  spring  tide,  so  that  it  will  not  float  till  the 
next  spring  tide  ;  —  called  also  beneaped. 

Ne'a-pol'i-tan  (ne'a-pol'i-tan),  a.  [L.  Neapolitanus, 
fr.  Neupolis  Naples,  Gr.  NeairoAts,  lit.,  New  town.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Naples  in  Italy.  —  n.  A  native  or  citi- 
zen of  Naples. 

Near  (ner),  adv.  [AS.  near,  compar.  of  ne&h  nigh. 
See  Nigh.]  1.  At  a  little  distance,  in  place,  time,  man- 
ner, or  degree ;  not  remote ;  nigh. 

My  wife  !  my  traitress  !  let  her  not  come  near  me.    Milton. 
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2.  Nearly;  almost;  well-nigli.  ''Near  twenty  years 
ago."  Shak.     "A^ear  a  fortnight  ago."  Addison. 

Near  about  the  yearly  value  of  the  land.  Locke. 

3.  Closely  ;  intimately.  Shak. 
Far  and  near,  at  a  distance  and  close  by  ;  throughout  a 

whole  region.  —  To  come  near  to.  To  go  near  to,  to  want 
but  little  of ;  to  approximate  to.  "  Such  a  sum  he  found 
would  yo  near  to  ruin  him."  Addison. — Near  the  wind 
(Naut.),  close  to  the  wind;  closehauled. 

Near  (ner),  a.    [Compar.  Nearer  (-ei) ;  superl.  Neab- 

EST.]      [See  Near,  adv.]      1.  Not  far  distant  in  time, 

place,  or  degree ;  not  remote  ;  close  at  hand  ;  adjacent ; 

neighboring ;  nigh.     "As  one  7iear  death."  Shak. 

He  served  ^reat  Ilectoi,  and  was  ever  near. 

Not  witli  lus  trumpet  only,  but  his  spear.         Dryden. 

2.  Closely  connected  or  related. 

She  is  thy  father's  near  kinswoman.    Lev.  xviii.  12. 

3.  Close  to  one's  interests,  affection,  etc. ;  touching,  or 
affecting  intimately ;  intimate ;  dear ;  as,  a  near  friend. 

4.  Close  to  anything  followed  or  imitated ;  not  free, 
loose,  or  rambling ;  as,  a  version  near  to  the  original. 

5.  So  as  barely  to  avoid  or  pass  injury  or  loss  ;  close  ; 
narrow  ;  as,  a  near  escape. 

6.  Next  to  the  driver,  when  he  is  on  foot ;  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  left  of  an  animal  or  a  team ;  as,  the 
near  c; ;  the  r^ear  leg.     See  Off  side,  under  Opp,  a. 

7.  Immediate  ;  direct ;  close ;  short.  "  The  nearest 
way "  3Iillon. 

8.  Close-fisted;  parsimonious.     [Obs.  or  Zow,  E7ig.] 
(5^°"  Near  may  properly  be  followed  by  to  before  the 

thing  approached  ;  but  more  frequently  to  is  omitted,  and 
the  adjective  or  the  adverb  is  regarded  as  a  preposition. 
The  same  is  also  true  of  the  word  nigh. 

Syn.  —  Nigh  ;  close  ;  adjacent ;  proximate  ;  contig- 
uous ;  present ;  ready ;  intimate  ;  familiar ;  dear. 

Near,  prep.  Adjacent  to ;  close  by ;  not  far  from  ; 
nigh ;  as,  the  ship  sailed  near  the  land.  See  the  Note 
under  Near,  a. 

Near,  v.  l.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Neared  (nerd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Neabing.]  [See  Near,  adv.]  To  approach;  to 
come  nearer ;  as,  the  ship  neared  the  land. 

Near,  v.  i.     To  draw  near ;  to  approach. 
A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist  I 
And  still  it  neared,  and  neared.  Coleridge. 

Ne-arc'tlc  (ne-ark'tlk),  a.  [Neo-  -\-  arctic]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  region  of  the  earth's  surface  including  all 
of  temperate  and  arctic  North  America  and  Greenland. 
In  the  geograpliical  distribution  of  animals,  this  region 
is  marked  off  as  the  habitat  of  certain  species. 

Near'hand'  (ner'hand'),  a.  &  adv.  Near;  near  at 
hand  ;  closely.     [Obs.  or  Scot.]  Bacon. 

Near'— legged'  (-ISgd'),  a.  Having  the  feet  so  near 
together  that  they  interfere  in  traveling.  Shak. 

Nearly,  adv.  In  a  near  manner ;  not  remotely  ; 
closely  ;  intimately  ;  almost.  « 

Near'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  near ;  — 
used  in  the  various  senses  of  the  adjective. 

Near'sight'ed  (-sit'Sd),  a.  Seeing  distinctly  at  short 
distances  only  ;  shortsighted.  —  Near'slght'ed-neSS,  n. 
See  Myopic,  and  Myopia. 

Neat  (net),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [AS.  ne&t ;  akin  to  OHG. 
noz,  Icel.  naul,  Sw.  not,  Dan.  n'od,  and  to  AS.  neotan  to 
make  use  of,  G.  geniessen,  Goth,  niutan  to  have  a  share 
iu,  have  joy  of,  Lith.  nauda  use,  profit.]  {Zo'dl.)  Cat- 
tle of  the  genus  Bos,  as  distinguished  from  horses,  sheep, 
and  goats;  an  animal  of  the  genus  Bos;  as,  a  neat's 
tongue ;  a  neat's  foot.  Chaucer. 

Wherein  the  herd3[men]  were  keeping  of  their  neat.    Spenser. 
The  steer,  the  lieil'er,  and  the  calf 
Are  all  called  neat.  Shak. 

A  neat  and  a  sheep  of  his  own.  Tusser. 

Neat'B-foot  oil,  an  oil  obtained  by  boiling  the  feet  of  neat 
cattle.    It  is  used  to  render  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

Neat,  a.  [See  Neat,  n.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ge- 
nus Bos,  or  to  cattle  of  that  genus  ;  as,  neat  cattle. 

Neat,  a.  [Compar.  Neater  (-er) ;  superl.  Neatest.] 
[OE.  nett,  F.  net,  fr.  L.  nitidas,  fr.  nitere  to  shine.  Cf. 
NiTiD,  Net,  a..  Natty.]  1.  Free  from  that  which  soils, 
defiles,  or  disorders  ;  clean  ;  cleanly ;  tidy. 

If  you  were  to  see  her,  you  would  wonder  what  poor  body  it 
was  that  was  so  surprisingly  neat  and  clean.  Law. 

2.  Free  from  what  is  unbecoming,  inappropriate,  oi 
tawdry ;  simple  and  becoming ;  pleasing  with  simplicity ; 
tasteful ;  trim  ;  chaste  ;  as,  a  neat  style ;  a  neat  dress. 

3.  Free  from  admixture  or  adulteration ;  good  of  its 
kind  ;  as,  neat  brandy.  "  Our  old  wine  neat."  Chapman. 

4.  Excellent  in  character,  skill,  or  performance,  etc. ; 
nice  ;  finished ;  adroit ;  as,  a  neat  design  ;  a  neat  thief. 

5.  With  all  deductions  or  allowances  made";  net.  [In 
this  sense  usually  written  net.     See  Net,  a.,  3.] 

Neat  line  (Cix'il  Bngin.),  a  line  to  which  work  is  to  be 
built  or  formed.  —  Neat  work,  work  built  or  formed  to 
neat  lines. 

Syn.— Nice;  pure;  cleanly;  tidy;  trim;  spruce. 

'Neath  (neth  or  iieth),  prep.  &  adv.  An  abbrevia- 
tion of  Beneath.     [Poetic] 

Neat'herd'  (net'herd'),  n.  A  person  who  has  the  care 
of  neat  cattle  ;  a  cowherd.  Dryden. 

Neat'house'  (-lions'),  n.  A  building  for  the  shelter  of 
neat  cattle.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Massinger 

Neat'i-fy  (-i-fi),  v.  t.  [Neat,  a.  -J-  -fy.]  To  maK 
neat.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

Neat'ly,  adv.    In  a  neat  manner ;  tidily  ;  tastefully. 

Neat'ness,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  neat. 

Neat'ress  (-res),  re.  [From  neat  cattle.]  A  woman 
who  takes  care  of  cattle.     [P.]  ' '        Warner. 

Neb  (neb),  n.  [AS.  nebb  head,  face  ;  akin  to  D.  neb, 
Icel.  nef,  beak  of  a  bird,  nose,  Dan.  nseb  beak,  bill,  Sw, 
n'dbb,  naf,  and  prob.  also  to  D.  sneb,  snavel,  bill,  beak, 
6.  schnabel,  Dan.  &  Sw.  snabel,  and  E.  snap.  Cf.  Nib, 
Snap,  Snapfle.]  The  nose ;  the  snout ;  the  mouth ;  the 
beak  of  a  bird ;  the  bill ;  a  nib,  as  of  a  pen.  [Also  v.Tit- 
ten  nib.]  Shak. 
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[NL.,  of  uncertain  ori- 
L 


Nebalitt  (iV.  OeoJ/'ioi/i'),  male. 
a   a'  First    aud    Second    Antennae  ;    m 
Mouth  Oigans  ;  b  s  Thoracic  and  Ab- 
dominal Appendages  ;  e  Eye  ;  I  Stom- 
ach ;  i  Intestine  ;  c-  Carapace. 


II  Ne-ba'11-a  (ne-ba'lt-a),  n 
gin.]  {Zo'dl.)  A 
genus  of  small 
marine  Crusta- 
cea, considered 
tlie  type  of  a  dis- 
tinct order  {Neba- 
loidea,  or  Phyllo- 
carida). 

iJeft'-nel)'  (neb'- 
nSb'),  n.  Same  as 
Bablah. 

Web'U-la  (neb'ii- 
la),  n.  ;  pi.  Nebu- 
la (-le).  [L.,  mist,  vapor,  cloud  ;  akin  to  Gr.  ve<t>i\ri, 
veijio?,  cloud,  mist,  G.  nebel  mist,  OHG.  nebul,  D.  iievel, 
Sl<r.  nabhas  cloud,  mist.  Cf.  Nebule.]  1.  {Astron.) 
(a)  A  misty  or  cloudlilie  object  in  the  lieavens,  often 
resolvable  by  the  telescope  into  distinct  stars.  (6)  A 
hypothetical  quantity  of  matter  diffused  through  a  very 
large  space,  and  tlierefore  having  a  small  mean  density. 

3.  {Med. )  (a)  A  white  spot  or  a  slight  opacity  of  tlie 
cornea,     {b)  A  cloudy  appearance  in  the  urine.     [Ofii.] 

Sleb'U-lai'  (-ler),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  nebulae ;  of 
the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  a  nebula. 

Nebular  hypothesis,  an  hy potliesis  to  explain  the  process 
of  formation  of  the  stars  and  planets,  presented  in  various 
forms  by  Kant,  Herschel,  Laplace,  and  others.  As  framed 
by  Laplace,  it  supposed  the  matter  of  the  solar  system  to 
have  existed  origmally  in  the  form  of  a  vast,  diffusedj  re- 
volving nebula,  wliich,  gradually  cooling  and  contractmg, 
threw  oft',  in  obedience  to  mechanical  and  physical  laws, 
successive  rings  of  matter,  from  wliicli  subsequently,  by 
the  same  laws,  were  produced  the  several  planets,  satel- 
lites, and  other  bodies  of  tlie  system.  The  phrase  may 
indicate  any  hypothesis  according  to  which  the  stars  or 
the  bodies  of  the  solar  system  have  been  evolved  from  a 
widely  diffused  nebulous  form  of  matter. 

Neb'U-la'tecl  (-la'ted),  a.  Clouded  with  indistinct 
color  markings,  as  an  animal. 

Neb'U-la'tlon  (-la'shiSn),  n.  The  condition  of  being 
Mebulated ;  also,  a  clouded,  or  ill-defined,  color  mark. 

Neb'Ule  (nSb'iil),  n.  [Cf.  F.  nebule.  See  Nebula.] 
A  little  cloud  ;  a  cloud.     [06s.] 

O  light  without  nebule.  Old  Ballad. 

II  N6'bU'16' (na'bu'la'),  I  a.  IF.  nebule.]   (Her.)  Com- 

Neb'U-ly  (nSb'u-ly),       )      posed  of   successive  short 

curves  supposed  to  resemble  a  cloud ;  —  said  of  a  heraldic 

line  by  which  an  ordinary  or  subordinary  may  be  bounded. 

Neb'U-U-Za'tlon  (nSb'ii-lT-za'shiSn),  re.     (3Ied.)   The 

act  or  process  of  nebulizing ;  atomization. 

Neb'U-lize  (nSb'ii-irz),  v.  t.   [See  Nebula.]  To  reduce 
(as  a  liquid)  to  a  fine  spray  or  vapor ;  to  atomize. 
Neb'U-U'Zer  (-li'zer),  n.     An  atomizer. 
Web'U-lOse' (-los'),  «.     Nebulous;  cloudy.      Derham. 
Web'U-los'i-ty  (-15s'i-ty),  n.     [L.  nebulositas :  cf.  F. 
nebulosUe.']     1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  nebulous ; 
cloudiness ;  haziness ;  mistiness  ;  nebiilousness. 

The  nebulosity  .  .  o  of  the  mother  idiom.    /.  Disraeli. 
2.  {Astron. )  The  faint  misty  appearance  surrounding 
certain  stars. 

Neb'U-lOUS  (nSb'ii-Ius),  a.  [L.  nebulosus :  cf .  F.  nebu- 
leux.     See  Nebula.]     1.  Cloudy:  hazy;  misty. 

2.  {Astron.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  appear- 
ance of,  a  nebula ;  nebular ;  cloudlike. 
— Neb'u-lous-ly,  adv.  —  Neb'u-lous-ness,  n. 

Neb'U-ly,  n.  {Her.  &  Arch.)  A  line  or  a  decoration 
composed  of  successive  short  curves  or  waves  supposed 
to  resemble  a  cloud.     See  Nebule. 

Nec'es-sa'ri-an  (nes'es-sa'ri-an),  re.     [Cf.  F.  necessa- 
rien.     See  Necessaet.]     An  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of 
pliilosopliical  necessity ;  a  necessitarian. 
Nec'es-sa'ri-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  necessarianisra . 
Nec'es-sa'rl-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.    The  doctrine  of  phil- 
osophical necessity ;  necessitarianism.  Huxley. 
Nec'es-sa-ri-ly  (nes'es-si-ri-iy),  adv.     In  a  necessary 
manner  ;  by  necessity ;  unavoidably ;  indispensably. 
Wec'es-sa-ri-ness,  re.   The  quality  of  being  necessary. 
Nec'es-Sa-ry  (nes'Ss-sS-ry),  a.     [L.  necessarius,  from 
necesse  unavoidable,  necessary ;  of  uncertain  origin  :  cf . 
F.  iiecessaire.]     1.  Such  as  must  be  ;  impossible  to  be 
otlierwise ;  not  to  be  avoided ;  inevitable. 

Death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come  when  it  will  come.  Shuk. 

2.  Impossible  to  be  otlierwise,  or  to  be  dispensed  with, 
witliout  preventing  tlie  attainment  of  a  desired  result ; 
indispensable;  requisite;  essential.  " 'T is  necessary  he 
should  die."  Shak. 

A  certain'  kind  of  temper  is  necessary  to  the  pleasure  and  quiet 
of  our  minds.  Tillutson. 

3.  Acting  from  necessity  or  compulsion  ;  involuntary ; 
—  opposed  to  free  ;  as,  whether  man  is  a  necessary  or.  a 
free  agent  is  a  question  much  discussed. 

Nec'es-sa-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Necessaries  (-riz).  1.  A  thing 
tliat  is  necessary  or  indispensable  to  some  purpose  ;  .some- 
tliing  that  one  can  not  do  without ;  a  requisite  ;  an  essen- 
tial ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  necessaries 
of  lite. 

2.  A  privy  ;  a  water-closet. 

3.  pi  {Law)  Such  things,  in  respect  to  infants,  luna- 
tics, and  m»rried  women,  as  are  requisite  for  support 
suitable  to  station. 

Ne-ces'Si-ta'rl-an  (ne-sSs'sI-ta'rT-^n),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  doctrine  of  pliilosopliical  necessity  in  re- 
gard to  the  origin  and  existence  of  things,  especially  as 
applied  to  the  actings  or  choices  of  the  will ;'  —  opposed 
to  liberUirian. 

Ne-ces'sl-ta'ri-an,  re.  One  who  holds  to  the  doctrine 
of  necessitarianism. 

Ne-ces'si4a'ri-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  The  doctrine  of 
plulosophical  necessity ;  the  doctrine  that  results  follow 
by  invariable  sequence  from  causes,  aud  esp.  that  the 
will  is  not  free,  but  that  human  actions  and  choices  re- 
sult inevitably  from  motives ;  determinism.    M.  Arnold. 


Ne-ceS'Sl-tate  (ne-sSs'st-tat),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p,  p. 
Necessitated  (-ta'tSd) ;  2^-  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Necessitating 
(-ta'ting).]  [Cf.  L.  necessiiatus,  p.  p.  of  necessitare,  and 
F.  necessiter.  See  Necessity.]  1.  To  make  necessary 
or  indispensable ;  to  render  unavoidable. 
Sickness  [might]  necessitate  his  removal  from  the  court.  South. 
This  fact  necessitates  a  second  line.  J.  Peile. 

2.  To  reduce  to  the  necessity  of;  to  force ;  to  compel. 

The  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  being  pressed  on  both  sides,  was 
necessitated  to  draw  all  his  army  into  York.  Clarendon. 

Ne-ces'si-ta'tion  (-ta'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  necessitation.'] 
The  act  of  making  necessary,  or  the  state  of  being  made 
necessary  ;  compulsion.     [.R.]  Abp.  Bramhall. 

Ne-ces'si-tied  (ne-ses'si-tid),  a.  In  a  state  of  want ; 
necessitous.     [Ofo.]  SJiak. 

Ne-ces'si-tous  (ne-ses'sT-tOs),  a.   [Cf.  F.  necessiteux.~\ 

X.  Very  needy  or  indigent ;  pressed  with  poverty. 

jS'eccssitous  lieirs  and  penurious  parents.    Arbuthnot, 

2.  Narrow ;  destitute  ;  pinching ;  pinched  ;  as,  necessi- 
tous circumstances. 

—  Ne-ces'si-tous-ly,_a(?f.  —  Ne-ces'si-tous-ness,  n. 

Ne-ces'si-tUde  (-tud),  re.  [L.  necessiludo,  fr.  7iecesse. 
See  Necessary.]  1.  Necessitousness ;  want.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Necessary  connection  or  relation. 

Between  kings  aud  their  people,  parents  aud  their  children, 
there  is  so  great  a  jiecessitnde,  propriety,  and  intercourse  of 
nature.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ne-ces'si-ty  (ne-sSs'sT-ty^,  re.  ;  pi.  Necessities  (-tiz). 
[OE.  necessite,  F.  necessile,  L.  necessilas,  fr.  neccise. 
See  Necessary.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neces- 
sary, unavoidable,  or  absolutely  requisite  ;  inevitableness ; 
indispensableness. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  needy  or  necessitous  ;  press- 
ing need ;  indigence  ;  want. 

Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times.  Shak. 

The  extreme  poverty  and  necessity  his  majesty  was  in. 

Clarc-ndon. 

3.  That  which  is  necessary ;  a  necessary ;  a  requisite ; 
something  indispensable  ;  —  often  in  the  plural. 

Tliese  should  be  hours  for  necessities^ 
Not  for  delights.  Shak. 

What  was  once  to  me 
Mere  matter  of  the  fancy,  now  has  grown 
The  vast  necessity  of  heart  and  life.  Tennyson. 

4.  That  which  makes  an  act  or  an  event  unavoidable  ; 
irresistible  force ;  overruling  power ;  compulsion,  phys- 
ical or  moral ;  fate  ;  fatality. 

So  spake  the  fiend,  and  with  necessity. 

The  tyrant's  plea,  excused  his  devilish  deeds.      Milton. 

5.  {Metaph.)  The  negation  of  freedom  involuntary  ac- 
tion ;  the  subjection  of  all  phenomena,  whetlier  material 
or  spiritual,  to  inevitable  causation ;  necessitarianism. 

Of  necessity,  by  necessary  consequence ;  by  compul- 
sion, or  irresistible  power ;  perforce. 

Syn.  —  See  Need. 

Neck  (ngk),  n.  [OE.  necke,  AS.  hnecca  ;  akin  to  D. 
nek  the  nape  of  the  neck,  G.  nacken,  OHG.  nacch,  hnacch, 
Icel.  hnakki,  Sw.  nacke,  Dan.  nakke.]  1.  The  part  of  an 
animal  which  connects  the  head  and  tlie  trunk,  and 
which,  in  man  and  many  other  animals,  is  more  slender 
than  the  trunk. 

2.  Any  part  of  an  inanimate  object  corresponding  to 
or  resembling  the  neck  of  an  animal ;  as  :  (a)  The  long 
slender  part  of  a  vessel,  as  a  retort,  or  of  a  fruit,  as  a 
gourd.  (6)  A  long  narrow  tract  of  land  projecting  from 
tlie  main  body,  or  a  narrow  tract  connecting  two  larger 
tracts,  (e)  {Mus.)  That  part  of  a  violin,  guitar,  or  simi- 
lar instrument,  wliich  extends  from  the  head  to  the  body, 
and  on  which  is  the  finger  board  or  fret  board. 

3.  {Mech.)  A  reduction  in  size  near  the  end  of  an  ob- 
ject, formed  by  a  groove  around  it ;  as,  a  neck  forming 
the  journal  of  a  shaft. 

4.  (Bot.)  The  point  where  the  base  of  the  stem  of  a 
plant  arises  from  the  root. 

Neck  and  crop,  completely  ;  wholly ;  altogether ;  roughly 
and  at  once.  [Colloq.]  —Neck  and  neck  {Racing),  so  nearly 
equal  that  one  caimot  be  said  to  be  before  the  other  ;  very 
close:  even;  side  by  side. —Neck  of  a  capital.  (Arch.) 
See  GoRGERiN.  —Neck  of  a  cascabel  {Gun.),  tlie  part  join- 
ing the  Isnob  to  the  base  of  the  breech.  —  Neck  of  a  gun, 
the  small  part  of  the  piece  between  the  chase  and  the 
swell  of  the  muzzle.— Neck  of  atooth  (Anat.),  tlie  constric- 
tion between  tlie  root  and  tlie  crown.  —  Neck  or  nothing 
(Fig.),  at  all  risks.  —Neck  verse,  (w)  The  verse  formerly 
read  to  entitle  a  party  to  the  benefit  of  clergy,  said  to 
be  the  first  verse  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  "  Miserere  mei," 
etc.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  {b)  Hence,  a  verse  or  saying,  the 
utterance  of  which  decides  one's  fate  ;  a  shibboleth. 

These  words,  "  bread  and  cheese,"  were  their  neck  verse  or 
shibboleth  to  di£tini,^uish  them  ;  all  pronouncing  "  broad  and 
cause,"  being  presently  put  to  death.  Fuller. 

—  Neck  yoke,  (a)  A  bar  by  which  the  end  of  the  tongue  of 
a  wagon  or  carriage  is  suspended  from  the  collars  of  tlie 
harnesses,  (i)  A  device  with  projecting  arms  for  carrying 
things  (as  buckets  of  water  or  sap)  suspended  from  one's 
shoulders. —  On  the  neck  of,  immediately  after ;  following 
closely.  "Committing  one  sin  on  the  neck  of  another." 
W.  Perkin.i.  —  Stiff  neck,  obstinacy  in  evil  or  wrong  ; 
inflexible  obstinacy  ;  contumacy.  I  know  thy  rebellion, 
and  thy  «<(;/' nec/c."  Seul.  xxxi.21. —  To  break  the  neck 
of,  to  destroy  the  main  force  of.  "  What  they  presume 
to  borrow  from  her  sage  and  virtuous  rules  .  .  .  breaks 
the  neck  of  their  own  cause."  Milton.  —  To  harden  the 
neck,  to  grow  obstinate  ;  to  be  more  .and  more  perverse 
and  rebellious.  Nrh.  ix.  17.  —  To  tread  on  the  neck  of,  to 
oppress ;  to  tyrannize  over. 

Neck,  V.  t.  [jiiiip.  &  p.  p.  Necked  (iiBkt) ;  ;).  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Necking.]  {Mech.)  To  reduce  the  diameter  of  (an 
object)  near  its  end,  liy  making  a  groove  around  it ;  — 
used  with  down  ;  as,  to  neck  down  a  shaft. 
Neck'ar  nut'  (ngk'er  nut'V  {Sot.)  See  Nicker  nut. 
Neck'band'  (-bSnd'),  re.  A  band  which  goes  around 
the  neck  ;  often,  the  part  at  the  top  of  a  garment. 

Neck'cloth'  (-kl5th' ;  115), )(.     A  piece  of  any  fabric 
worn  around  the  nock. 

Necked  (nSkt),  a.    1.  Having  (such)  a  neck ;  —  cliiefly 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  stiff-necked. 


2.  {Naut.)  Cracked; — said  of  a  treenail. 
Neck'er-chief  (nSk'er-chTf ),  n.     [For  neck  kerchief. 1 
A  kerchief  for  the  neck ;  —  called  also  neck  handkerchief. 
Neck'ing,  re.     Same  as  Neckmold. 
Neck'lace  (nek'las ;  48),  re.    1.  A  string  of  beads,  etc., 
or  any  continuous  band  or  chain,  worn  around  the  neck 
as  an  ornament. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  rope  or  chain  fitted  around  the  masthead 
to  hold  hanging  blocks  for  jibs  and  stays. 

Neck'laced  (-last),  a.  Wearing  a  necklace  ;  marked 
as  with  a  necklace. 

The  hooded  and  the  nccklaced  snake.    Sir  W.  Jones. 

Neck'land  (nSk'lflnd),  «.     A  neck  of  land.  {Ohs.l 

Neck'let  (ngk'let),  n.     A  necklace.  E.  Arnold. 

Neck'mold'     1  (-mold'),  n.     (Arch.)  A  small  convex 

Neck'mould'  (      molding    surrounding  a  column   at 

the  junction  of  the  shaft  and  capital.  Weale. 

Neck'plate'  (-plat'),  re.    See  Gokget,  1  and  2. 

Neck'tie'  (-ti'),  n.     A  scarf,  band,  or  kerchief  of  silk, 

etc.,  passing  around  the  neck  or  collar  and  tied  in  front ; 

a  bow  of  silk,  etc.,  fastened  in  front  of  the  neck. 

Neck'wear'  (-wSr'),  re.  A  collective  term  for  cravats, 
collars,  etc.     \_Colloq.  or  trade  name'] 

Neck'weed'  (-wed'),  re.  {Bot.)  {a)  An  American 
annual  weed  {Veronica  peregrina),  with  small  white 
flowers  and  a  roundish  pod.  (i)  The  hemp  ;  —  so  called 
as  furnishing  ropes  for  lianging  criminals.     Dr.  Prior. 

II  Nec'ro-bi-0'sis  (ngk'ro-bt-o'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
i/eicpo's  dead  +  j3iMo-ts  way  of  life,  fr.  (3tos  life.]  {Biol. 
&  3Ied.)  The  death  of  a  part  by  molecular  disintegra- 
tion and  without  loss  of  continuity,  as  in  the  processes  of 
degeneration  and  atropliy.  Virchow. 

Nec'ro-bi-Ot'io  (-ot'Ik),  a.     {Biol.  &  Med.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  necrobiosis  ;  as,  a  necrobiotic  metamorphosis. 
Ne-crol'a-try  {ne-kToVa,-tT^),  n.     [Gr.  I'expos  a  dead 
person  -f  Aarpeveti/  to  worship.]    The  worship  of  the 
dead  ;  manes  worship.  H.  Spencer. 

Nec'ro-lite  (nek'ro-lit),   re.     [Gr.  i-eKpos  a  corpse  -f 
-lite.]    {Min.)  Same  as  Neceonite. 
Nec'ro-log'ic  (-Ibj'ik),      1  a.     [Cf.  F.  neerologigue.] 
Nec'ro-log'lc-al  (-i-kal),  )    Of  or  pertaining  to  necrol- 
ogy ;  of  the  nature  of  necrology  ;  relating  to,  or  giving, 
an  account  of  the  dead,  or  of  deaths. 

Ne-crol'0-gist  (ne-krSl'6-jist),  n.  One  who  gives  an 
account  of  deaths. 

Ne-crol'0-gy  (-jy),  re.  ;  pi.  Necrologies  (-jiz).  [Gr. 
i/e/cpo's  a  dead  person  +  -logy:  cf.  F.  necrologie.  See 
Necromancy.]  An  account  of  deaths,  or  of  the  dead ; 
a  register  of  deatlis ;  a  collection  of  obituary  notices. 

Nec'ro-man'cer  (ngk'ro-man'ser),  re.  One  who  prac- 
tices necromancy  ;  a  sorcerer  ;  a  wizard. 

Nec'ro-man'cy  {-sp),  n.  [OE.  nigromaunce,  nigro- 
mancie,  OF.  nigromance,  F.  necrotiiance,  neeromancie, 
from  L.  necromaiitia,  Gr.  veKpoixavreia  ;  i/ejcpos  a  dead 
body  (akin  to  L.  necare  to  kill,  Skr.  nag  to  perish, 
vanish)  +  IJiavreia  divination,  fr.  fidvTi^  diviner,  seer, 
akin  to  E.  mania.  See  Mania,  and  cf.  Internecine, 
Noxious.  The  old  spelling  is  due  to  confusion  with  L. 
niger  black.  Hence  the  name  black  art.]  The  art  of 
revealing  future  events  by  means  of  a  pretended  com- 
munication with  the  dead  ;  the  black  art ;  hence,  magic 
in  general ;  conjuration ;  enchantment.  See  Black  aet. 
This  palace  standeth  in  the  air. 
By  necromanaj  placed  there.  Drayton. 

Nec'ro-man'tic  (-man'tik),  re.     Conjuration,     [if.] 

With  all  the  necromaittics  of  their  art.  Young. 

Nec'ro-man'tic  (-mSn'tik),  1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 
Nec'ro-man'tiC-al  (-ti-kal),  (       necromancy;     per- 
formed by  necromancy.  —  Nec'ro-man'tlc-al-ly,  adv. 

Nec'ro-nite  (nek'ro-nlt),  re.  [Gr.  i-e/cpo's  a  dead  body.] 
{Min.)  Fetid  feldspar,  a  mineral  which,  when  struck, 
exliales  a  fetid  odor. 

Ne-croph'a-gan  (ne-krof'a-gan),  a.     [See  Necropha- 
gous.]   (.^oii/.)  Eating  carrion.  —  re.    (.^oiiA)  Any  species 
of  a  tribe  {Xecrophaga)  of  beetles  which,  in  the  larval 
state,  feed  on  carrion ;  a  burying  beetle. 
Ne-croph'a-gous  (giSs),  a.     [Gr. 

veKpo(f>dyoi  eating  corpses ;  veKpo's  a 
dead  body  +  dayeii/  to  eat :  cf.  F. 
necrophoge.']  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tiie  NecropJiaga ;  eating  car- 
rion.   See  Neceophagan. 

Nec'ro-phO'bi-a  (nSk'ro-fo'bt-a),  re. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vexpo's  a  dead  body  + 
^o;8ei>/  to  fear.]  An  exaggerated  fear 
of  death  or  horror  of  dead  bodies. 

Nec'ro-phore  (ngk'r6-for),  n.  [Gr. 
ve/cpds  a  dead  body  -|-  ^epstv  to  bear.] 
{Zool.)  Anyone  of  numerous  species 
of  beetles  of  the  genus  JS'ecrophorus 
and  allied  genera ;  —  called  also  burying  beetle,  carrion 
beetle,  sexton  beetle. 

Ne-crop'O-Us  (iie-krSp'6-lTs),  re.  /  pi.  Necropolises 
(-5z).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i/expoTroAis  ;  i/expos  a  dead  body, 
adj.,  deiid --|- iTo'Ais  city.]  A  city  of  the  dead;  a  name 
given  by  the  ancients  to  their  cemeteries,  and  sometimes 
applied  to  modern  buri.al  places  ;  a  gr.aveyard. 

Nec'rop-sy  (nSk'r5p-sy),  n.  [Gr.  rexpo's  a  dead  body 
-f  oi|(i5  sight:  cf.  F.  necrop.tie.}  {Med.)  A  po.st-mortem 
exaiiiin.ation  or  inspection  ;  an  autopsy.     See  Autopsy. 

Nec'ro-SCOp'lc  (nelc'rft-skSp'ik),  1  a,      [Gr.   vcKpo'i   a 

Neo'ro-scop'ic-al  (-i-k(d),  (      dead   body  -f 

-.?(■«/)(■.]     Of  or  relating  to  post-mortem  examinations. 

No-crose'  (ne-kros'j,  r.  t.  &  i.  {Med.)  To  alfeit  witli 
necrosis ;  to  undergo  necrosis.  Quoin. 

Ne-crosed'  (nc-krosf),  o.  {Med.)  Affected  by  ne- 
crosis ;  dead  ;  as,  a  necrosed  bone.  Vungtison. 

II  Ne-cro'sls  (nf-kro'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  veVpMO'is, 
fr.  vfKpovv  to  make  dead,  to  mortify,  vexpot  a  dead  body.] 

1.  {Med.)  Mortification  or  gangrene  J  especially,  gan- 
grene of  bone,  or  tlio  deatli  of  a  bone  or  portion  of  a 
bone  in  mass,  as  opposed  to  its  death  by  molecular  disin- 
tegration.    See  Caries. 


Necrophagau  (A'c- 
crop7taf/us  sepul- 
lor).    Nat.  size. 
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NECROTIC 

2.  {Boi.)  A  disease  of  trees,  in  which  the  branches 
gradually  dry  up  from  the  bark  to  the  center. 

Ne-crot'ic  (ue-kr5f  ik),  a.  (3fed.)  Affected  with  ne- 
crosis ;  as,  necrotic  tissue :  characterized  by,  or  produ- 
cing, necrosis ;  as,  a  necrotic  process. 

Nec'tar  (nSk'ter),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  veKxap.]  1.  (Myth. 
&  Poetic)  The  drink  of  the  gods  (as  ambrosia  was  their 
food) ;  hence,  any  deUcious  or  inspiring  beverage. 

2.  (Boi.)  A  sweetish  secretion  of  blossoms  from  which 
bees  make  honey. 

Wec-ta're-al  (nSk-ta're-al),  a.     1.  Nectareous. 

2.  {Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nectary. 

Neo-ta're-an  (-an),  a.  [L.  nectareus:  cf.  F.  necta- 
rien.']  Resembling  nectar ;  very  sweet  and  pleasant. 
'^Nectarean  juice."  Talfourd. 

Nec'tared  (nek'terd),  a.  Imbued  with  nectar  ;  min- 
gled with  nectar  ;  abounding  with  nectar.  Milton. 

Nec-ta're-OUS  (nek-ta're-iis),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
containing,  or  resembhng  nectar ;  sweet  as  nectar ;  de- 
licious ;  nectarean.  Pope.  —  Nec-ta'ie-OUS-ly,  adv. 
—  Nec-ta're-ous-ness,  n.' 

Nec-ta'ri-al  (-ri-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nec- 
tary of  a  plant. 

Nec'ta-rled  (nSk'ta-rtd),  a.     Having  a  nectary. 

Nec'tar-if'er-ons  (nSk'ter-ifer-us),  a.  [L.  nectar 
nectar -|- -/ero«5 ."  cf.  F.  nectarifere.']  {Bot.)  Secreting 
nectar  ;  —  said  of  blossoms  or  their  parts. 

Nec'tar-ine  (ngk'ter-in),  a.  Nectareous.  [iJ.]  Milton. 

Nec'tar-lne,  n.  [Cf.  F.  nectarine.  See  Nectak.] 
(Bot.)  A  smoeth-skinned  variety  of  peach. 

Spanisli  nectarine,  the  plumUke  fruit  of  the  West  Indian 
tree  Chrijsobalaniis  Icaco :  —  ulso  called  cocoa  plum.  It 
is  made  into  a  sweet  conserve  which  is  largely  exported 
from  Cuba. 

Nec'tar-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Negtarized 
(-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Nectabizing  (-i'zTng).]  To  mingle 
or  infuse  with  nectar ;  to  sweeten.     [06s.]       Cockeram. 

Nec'tar-OUS  (-tis),  a.     Nectareous.  Milton. 

Neo'ta-ry  (-ta-ry),  re.  /  pi.  Nectaries  (-riz).  [From 
Nectak  :  cf.  F.  Jieetaire.]  (Bot.)  That  part  of  a  blossom 
which  secretes  nectar,  usually  the  base  of  the  corolla  or 
petals ;  also,  the  spur  of  such  flowers  as  the  larkspur  and 
columbine,  whether  nectariferous  or  not.  See  the  Illus- 
traiion  of  Nastdetium. 

II  Nec'tO-ca'lyx  (nek'to-kaliks),  re.  /  pi.  Nectocal- 
YCES  (-kal'i-sez).  [NL,,  fr.  Gr.  kijktos  swim- 
ming -|-  KoAuf  a  calyx.]  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  The 
swimming  bell  or  umbrella  of  a  jellyfish  or 
medusa.  (6)  One  of  the  zooids  of  certain 
Siphonophora,  having  somewhat  the  form, 
and  the  essential  structure,  of  the  bell  of  a 
jellyfish,  and  acting  as  a  swimming  organ. 

Nec'tO-sac     )  (nSk'to-sak),re.  [Gr.  it|kto; 

Nec'tO-sack  )  swimming  -f-  E.  sac,  sack.^ 
(Zo'ol.)  The  cavity  of  a  nectocalyx. 

Nec'tO-Stesn  (-stSm),  re.  [Gr.  i/tjkto! 
swimming  -|-  B.  stem.']  (Zo'ol.)  That  por- 
tion of  the  axis  which  bears  the  nectocalyces 
in  the  Siphonophora. 

Ned'fler  (ngd'der),  n.  [See  Adder.] 
(Zo'ol.)  An  adder.     [OJs.  or  Prov.  Eng,'] 

Chaucer. 

Ned'dy  (-dj?),  re.  /  pi.  Neddies  (-diz). 
(Zo'ol.)  A  pet  name  for  a  donkey. 

II  N6e  (nt),  p.  p.,  fern.     [F.,  fr.  L.  nata, 
fern,  of  natus,  p.  p.  of  nasci  to  be  born.    See 
Nation.]    Born  ;  —  a  term  sometimes  used 
in  introducing  the  name  of  the  family  to  Nectocalyces 
which  a  married  woman  belongs  by  birth ;     '?  "'  °*     - 
as,  Madame  de  Stael,  nee  Necker. 

Need  (ned),  re.  [OE.  need,  neod,  nede, 
AS.  nedd,  nyd;  akin  to  D.  nood,  G.  not, 
noth,  Icel.  nauSr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  n'od,  Goth. 
naups.2  1.  A  state  that  requires  supply  or 
relief ;  pressing  occasion  for  something ; 
necessity ;  urgent  want. 
And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun.  Rev.  xii.  23. 

I  have  no  need  to  beg.  Shah. 

Be  governed  by  your  needn,  not  by  your  fancy.    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Want  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  poverty  ;  indi- 
gence ;  destitution.  Chaucer. 

Famine  13  in  thy  cheeks  ; 
J^eed  and  oppression  starveth  in  thine  eyes.         Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  needful ;  anything  necessary  to  be 
done  ;  (pi.)  necessary  things  ;  business.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

4.  Situation  of  need ;  peril;  danger.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  Exigency ;  emergency ;  strait ;  extremity ;  ne- 
cessity ;  distress  :  destitution  ;  poverty  ;  indigence  ; 
want ;  penury.  —  Need,  Necessity.  Necessity  is  stronger 
than  need  ;  it  places  us  under  positive  compulsion.  We 
are  frequently  under  the  nece.tsity  of  going  without  that 
of  which  we  stand  very  greatly  in  need.  It  is  so  also  with 
the  corresponding  adjectives ;  necessitous  circumstances 
imply  the  direct  pressure  of  suffering;  needy  circum- 
stances, the  want  of  aid  or  relief. 

Need  (ned),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Needed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  Needing.]     [See  Need,  re.     Cf.  AS.  nydan  to  force, 

Goth,  naupjan.']    To  be  in  want  of ;  to  have  cause  or 

occasion  for ;  to  lack ;  to  require,  as  supply  or  relief. 

Other  creatures  all  day  long 

Rove  idle,  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest.         Milton. 

1^^  With  another  verb,  need  is  used  like  an  auxiliary, 
generally  in  a  negative  sentence  expressing  requirement 
or  obhgation,  and  in  this  use  it  iindergoes  no  change  of 
termination  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present 
tense.  "  And  the  lender  need  not  fear  he  shall  be  in- 
jured."   Anacharsis  (Trans.). 

Need,  v.  i.    To  be  wanted  ;  to  be  necessary.  Chaucer. 

When  we  have  done  it,  we  have  done  all  that  is  in  our  power, 
and  all  that  needs.  Locke. 

Need,  ctdv.^  Of  necessity.  See  Needs.  [05s.]  Chaucer. 

Need'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  needs  anything.         Shak. 

Need'fHl  (-ful),  a.    1.  Full  of  need  ;  in  need  or  want ; 

needy ;  distressing.     [Archaic']  Chaucer. 

The  needful  time  of  trouble.    £k.  of  Com.  Prayer. 
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2.  Necessary  for  supply  or  relief  ;  requisite. 

All  things  needful  for  defense  abound.       Dryden. 

— Need'ful-ly,  arfu.  —  Need'ful-ness,  re. 

Need'i-ly  (ned'i-ly),  adv.  [From  Needy.]  In  a  needy 
condition  or  manner ;  necessarily.  Chaucer. 

Need'1-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  needy ; 
want ;  poverty  ;  indigence. 

Nee'dle  (ne'd'l),  re.     [OE.  nedle,  AS.  nsedl ;  akin  to 

D.  neald,  OS.  nadla,  G.  nadel,  OHG.  nadal,  nadala, 
Icel.  nUl,  'Sw.  ndl,  Dan.  naal,  and  also  to  G.  n'dhen  to 
sew,  OHG.  ndjan,  L.  nere  to  spin,  Gr.  vemv,  and  perh.  to 

E.  snare:  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  snathad  needle,  Gael,  snath 
thread,  G.  schnur  string,  cord.]  1.  A  small  instrument 
of  steel,  sharply  pointed  at  one  end,  with  an  eye  to  re- 
ceive a  thread, —  used  in  sewing.  Chaucer. 

5^°"  In  some  needles  (as  for  sewing  machines)  the  eye 
is  at  the  pointed  end,  but  in  ordinary  needles  it  is  at  the 
blunt  end. 

2.  See  Magnetic  needle,  under  Magnetic. 

3.  A  slender  rod  or  wire  used  in  knitting ;  a  knitting 
needle ;  also,  a  hookecl  instrument  which  carries  the 
thread  or  twine,  and  by  means  of  which  knots  or  loops  are 
formed  in  the  process  of  netting,  knitting,  or  crocheting. 

4.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  needle-shaped  secondary  leaves 
of  pine  trees.     See  PiNUS. 

5.  Any  slender,  pointed  object,  like  a  iM>edle,  as  a  point- 
ed crystal,  a  sharp  pinnacle  of  rock,  an  obelisk,  etc. 

Dipping  needle.  See  under  Dipping.  —  Needle  bar,  the 
reciprocating  bar  to  which  the  needle  of  a  sewing  ma- 
chme  is  attached. — Needle  beam  (Arch.),  in  shormg,  the 
horizontal  cross  timber  which  goes  througli  the  waU  or  a. 
pier,  and  upon  which  the  weight  of  the  wall  rests,  when 
a  biulding  is  shored  up  to  allow  of  alterations  in  the  lower 
part. —Needle  furze  (Bot.),  a  prickly  leguminous  plant 
of  Western  Europe ;  the  petty  whin  ( Genista  Anglica).  — 
Needle  gun,  a  firearm  loaded  at  the  breech  with  a  cartridge 
carrying  its  own  fulminatCj  which  is  exploded  by  driving 
a  slender  needle,  or  pin,  into  it.  —  Needle  loom  (  Weaving), 
a  loom  in  which  the  weft  thread  is  carried  through  the 
shed  by  a  long  eye-pointed  needle  instead  of  by  a  shuttle. 

—  Needle  ore  (J/?re.),  acicular  bismuth ;  a  sulphide  of  bis- 
muth, lead,  and  copper  occurring  in  acicular  crystals ;  — 
called  also  aikinite.  —  Needle  shell  (2o'6l.).  a  sea  urchin. 

—  Needle  sparCJ/m.),  aragonite. — Needle  telegraph,  a  tel- 
egraph in  which  the  signals  are  given  by  the  deflections 
of  a  magnetic  needle  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  a  cer- 
tain position.  —  Sea  needle  (.^oo/.),  the  garfish. 

Nee'dle,  v.  t.  To  form  in  the  shape  of  a  needle  ;  as, 
to  needle  crystals. 

Nee'dle,  v.  i.  To  form  needles ;  to  crystallize  in  the 
form  of  needles. 

Nee'dle-book'  (-book'),  re.  A  book-shaped  needlecase, 
having  leaves  of  cloth  into  which  the  needles  are  stuck. 

Nee'dle-case'  (-kas'),  re.     A  case  to  keep  needles. 

Nee'dle-Hsh'  (-fish'),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  The  European 
great  pipefish  (Siphostoma,  or  Syngnathus,  acus) ;  — 
called  also  earl,  and  tanglefish.     (b)  The  garfish. 

Nee'dle-fUl  (-ful),  71.;  pi.  Needlefitls  (-fulz).  As 
much  thread  as  is  used  in  a  needle  at  one  time. 

Nee'dle-polnt'ed  (-point'ed),  a.     Pointed  as  needles. 

Nee'dler  (ne'dler),  re.  One  who  makes  or  uses  nee- 
dles ;  also,  a  dealer  in  needles.  Piers  Plowman. 

Needless  (nedles),  a.     1.  Having  no  need.     [06s.] 
Weeping  into  the  needless  stream.  Shak. 

2.  Not  wanted  ;  unnecessary  ;  not  requisite  ;  as,  need- 
less labor ;  needless  expenses. 

3.  Without  sufficient  cause ;  groundless ;  causeless. 
"  Needless  jealousy. ' '  Shak. 

—  Need'less-ly,  adv.  —  Needless-ness,  re. 

Nee'dle-Stone'  (ne'd'l-ston'),  re.  (Min.)  Natrolite;  — 
called  also  needle  zeolite. 

Nee'dle-wom'an  (-wSom'an),  re. ;  pi.  Needlewomen 
(-wim'Sn).  A  woman  who  does  needlework ;  a  seamstress. 

Nee'dle-work'  (-wflrk'),  n.  1.  Work  executed  with 
a  needle  ;  sewed  work ;  sewing ;  embroidery  ;  also,  the 
business  of  a  seamstress. 

2.  The  combination  of  timber  and  plaster  making  the 
outside  framework  of  some  houses. 

Nee'dly  (ne'dlj),  a.  Like  a  needle  or  needles  ;  as,  a 
needly  thorn  ;  a  needly  beard.  iJ.  D.  Blackmore. 

Need'ly  (ned'ly),  adv.  [AS.  nydlice.  See  Need.] 
Necessarily  ;  of  necessity.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Need'ment  (-ment),  n.    Something  needed  or  wanted. 

pi.  Outfit;  necessary  luggage.     [Archaic]         Spenser. 

Carrying  each  his  needments.         TVordswoi-th. 

Needs  (nedz),  adv.     [Orig.  gen.  of  need,  used  as  an 
adverb.     Cf.  -wards.]     Of  necessity  ;  necessarily  ;  indis- 
pensably ;  —  often  with  must,  and  equivalent  to  of  need. 
A  man  must  needs  love  manger  his  head.       Chaucer. 
And  he  must  needs  go  through  Samaria.    John  iv.  4. 
He  would  needs  know  the  cause  of  his  repulse.    Sir  J.  Davies. 

Needs'oost' (-kost/),  flidu.  Of  necessity.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Needsly,  adv.    Of  necessity.     [06s.]  Drayton. 

Need'y  (ned'i^),  a.  [Compar.  Needier  (-T-er);  sm- 
perl.  Neediest.]  1.  Distressed  by  want  of  the  means 
of  living  ;  very  poor ;  indigent ;  necessitous. 

Thou  Shalt  open  thy  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy 

poor,  and  to  thy  needy  m  thy  land.  Deut.  xv.  11. 

Spare  the  blushes  of  needy  merit.    Dr.  T.  Dwight. 

2.  Necessary  ;  requisite.     [06s.] 

Com  to  make  your  needy  bread.  Shak. 

Neeld  (neld), )  re.     [See  Needle.]    A  needle.     [06s.] 

Neele(nel),     )  Shak. 

Neel'ghau  (-ga),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  See  Nylghatt. 

Neem'  tree'  (nem'  tre').  [Hind,  reim.]  (Bot.)  An 
Asiatic  name  for  Melia  Azadirachta,  and  M.  Azedarach. 
See  Margosa. 

Neer  (ner),  adv.  &  a.    Nearer.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Ne'er  (nar  or  nSr),  adv.    A  contraction  of  Never. 

Neese  (nez),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Neesed  (nezd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Neesing.]  [OE.  nesen  ;  akin  to  D.  niezen, 
G.  niesen,  Icel.  hnjosa.]  To  sneeze.  [06s.]  [Written 
also  neeze.] 
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Nees'lng  (nez'Tng),  re.  Sneezing.  [06s.]  "By  hia 
neesings  a  light  doth  shine."  Job  xli.  18. 

II  Ne'  ex'e-at  (ne'  Sks'e-St).  [L.  ne  exeat  regno  let 
him  not  go  out  of  the  kingdom.]  (Law)  A  writ  to  re- 
strain a  person  from  leaving  the  country,  or  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court.  The  writ  was  originally  applicable 
to  purposes  of  state,  but  is  now  an  ordinary  process  of 
courts  of  equity,  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
bail,  or  security  to  abide  a  decree.  Kent. 

Nef  (ngf  ;  F.  naf ),  re.  [F.  See  Nave.]  The  nave  of 
a  church.     [06s.]  Addison. 

Ne'fand  (ne'fand),  1  a.     [L.  nefandus  not  to 

Ne-fan'dOUS  (ne-fSn'dus),  (  be  spoken ;  ne  not  -\-fari 
to  speak.]  Unfit  to  speak  of ;  unmentionable ;  impious ; 
execrable.  [06s.]  "iVe/ared  abominations."  Sheldon. 
' '  Nefandous  high  treason. ' '     Cotton  Mather. 

Ne-£a'ri-OUS  (ne-fa'ri-iis),  a.  [L.  nefarius,  fr.  ncfas 
crime,  wrong ;  ne  not  -\-Sas  divine  law  ;  akin  to  fori  to 
speak.  See  No,  adv.,  and  Fate.]  Wicked  in  tlie  ex- 
treme ;  abominable  ;  iniquitous  ;  atrociously  villainous  ; 
execrable ;  detestably  vile. 

Syn.  —  Iniquitous  ;    detestable  ;    horrible  ;   heinous  ; 
atrocious ;  infamous ;  impious.    See  Iniquitous. 
—  Ne-fa'rl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Ne-fa'rl-ous-ness,  n. 

II  Ne'fasch  (na'fash),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  fish  of  the  genus- 
Disfichodns.     Several  large  species  inhabit  the  Nile. 

Ne'fast  (ne'fast),  a.     [L.  nefastus.]     Wicked.     [R.] 

Ne-Ka'tion  (ne-ga'shun),  n.  [L.  negalio,  fr.  negarr^ 
to  say  no,  to  deny ;  ne  not  +  the  root  of  aio  I  say  ;  cf. 
Gr.  riixi,  Skr.  ah  to  say  :  cf.  F.  negation.  See  No,  adv., 
and  cf.  Adage,  Deny,  Renegade.]  1.  The  act  of  deny- 
ing ;  assertion  of  the  nonreality  or  untruthfulness  of  any- 
thing ;  declaration  that  something  is  not,  or  has  not  been, 
or  will  not  be ;  denial ;  —  the  opposite  of  affirmation. 

Our  assertions  and  negations  sliould  be  yea  and  nay.     Hogers. 

2.  (Logic)  Description  or  definition  by  denial,  exclu- 
sion, or  exception ;  statement  of  what  a  thing  is  not,  or 
has  not,  from  which  may  be  inferred  what  it  is  or  has. 

Neg'a-tive  (neg'a-tTv),  a.  [F.  negatif,  L.  negativus,. 
fr.  negare  to  deny.  See  Negation.]  1.  Denying  ;  im- 
plying, containing,  or  asserting  denial,  negation  or  re- 
fusal ;  returning  the  answer  no  to  an  inquiry  or  request  ;- 
refusing  assent ;  as,  a  negative  answer ;  a  negative  opin- 
ion ;  —  opposed  to  affirmative. 

If  thou  wilt  confess. 
Or  else  be  impudently  negative.  Shak. 

Denying  me  any  power  of  a  negative  voice.  Eikon  Basilike. 
Something  between  an  affirmative  bow  and  a  negative  shake. 

Dickens. 

2.  Not  positive ;  without  affirmative  statement  or 
demonstration ;  indirect ;  consisting  in  the  absence  of 
something ;  privative ;  as,  a  negative  argument ;  a  nega- 
tive morality ;  negative  criticism. 

There  is  another  way  of  den3'ing  Christ,  .  .  .  which  is  nega. 
iive,  when  we  do  not  acknowledge  and  confess  him.  Seuth, 

3.  (Logic)  Asserting  absence  of  connection  between  ^ 
subject  and  a  predicate  ;  as,  a  negative  proposition. 

4.  (Photog.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  picture  upon  glass 
or  other  material,  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  of  the 
original,  and  the  relations  of  right  and  left,  are  reversed. 

5.  (Chem.)  Metalloidal;  nonmetallic;  —  contrasted 
with  positive  or  6as!c  ,•  as,  the  nitro  group  is  negative. 

^^^  This  word,  derived  from  electro-negative,  is  now 
commonly  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  when  acidifer- 
ous  is  the  intended  signification. 

Negative  crystal,  (a)  A  cavity  in  a  mineral  mass,  hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  crystal.  (6)  A  crystal  which  has  the 
power  of  negative  double  refraction.  See  Refraction.  — 
Negative  electricity  (Elec),  the  kind  of  electricity  which 
is  developed  upon  resin  or  ebonite  when  rubbed,  or  which 
appears  at  that  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  plate  most  attacked  by  the  exciting 
liquid;  —  formerly  called  resinous  electricity.  Opposed 
to  positive  electricity.  Formerly,  accordmg  to  Franklin's 
theory  of  a  single  electric  fluid,  negative  electricity  was 
supposed  to  be  electricity  in  a  degree  below  saturation, 
or  the  natural  amount  for  a  given  body.  See  Electric- 
ity.—  Negative  eyepiece.  (Opt.)  See  under  Eyepiece. — 
Negative  quantity  (Alg.),  a  quantity  preceded  by  the  neg- 
ative sign,  or  which  stands  in  the  relation  indicated  by 
this  sign  to  some  other  quantity.  See  Negative  sign  (be- 
low). —  Negative  rotation,  right-handed  rotation.  See 
Right-handed,  3.  —  Negative  sign,  the  sign  — ,  or  minus 
(opposed  in  signification  to  +,  or  plus),  indicating  that 
the  quantity  to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  to  be  subtracted 
from  the  preceding  quantity,  or  is  to  be  reckoned  from 
zero  or  cipher  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  quanti- 
ties having  the  sign  plus  either  expressed  or  understood ; 
thus,  in  a—  6,  6  is  to  be  subtracted  from  a,  or  regarded 
as  opposite  to  it  in  value ;  and  —10°  on  a  thermometer 
means  10°  below  the  zero  of  the  scale. 

Neg'a-tlve,  re.  [Cf.  F.  negative.]  1.  A  proposition 
by  which  something  is  denied  or  forbidden ;  a  conception 
or  term  formed  by  prefixing  the  negative  particle  to  one 
which  is  positive ;  an  opposite  or  contradictory  term  or 
conception. 

This  is  a  known  rule  in  divinity,  that  there  is  no  command  that 
runs  in  negatives  but  couches  under  it  a  positive  duty.      South, 

2.  A  word  used  iu  denial  or  refusal ;  as,  not,  no. 
fl^^  In  Old  English  two  or  more  negatives  were  often 

jomed  together  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  whereas  now 
such  expressions  are  considered  ungrammatical,  being 
chiefly  heard  in  illiterate  speech.  A  double  negative  is 
now  sometimes  used  as  nearly  or  quite  equivalent  to  an 
affirmative. 

No  wine  ne  drank  she,  neither  white  nor  red.    Chaucer, 
These  eyes  that  never  did  nor  never  shall 
So  much  as  frown  on  you.  Shak, 

3.  The  refusal  or  withholding  of  assent ;  veto.  ■ 

If  a  kins  without  his  kingdom  be,  in  a  civil  Sense,  nothing, 
then  .  .  .  his  negative  is  as  good  as  nothing.  Milton, 

4.  That  side  of  a  question  which  denies  or  refuses,  or 
which  is  taken  by  an  opposing  or  denying  party ;  the 
relation  or  position  of  denial  or  opposition ;  as,  the  ques- 
tion was  decided  in  the  negative. 

5.  (Photog.)  A  picture  upon  glass  or  other  material, 
in  which  the  light  portions  of  the  original  are  represented 
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fn  some  epaque  material  (usually  reduced  silver),  and 
the  dark  portions  by  the  uncovered  and  transparent  or 
semitransparent  ground  of  the  picture. 

d^^  A  negative  is  chiefly  used  for  producing  photo- 
graphs by  means  of  the  sun's  liglit  passing  through  it 
and  acting  upon  sensitized  paper,  thus  producing  on  the 
paper  a  positive  picture. 

6.  (Elect.)  The  negative  plate  of  a  voltaic  or  electro- 
lytic cell. 

Negative  pregnant  (Law),  a  negation  wliich  implies  an 
affirmation. 

Neg'a-tlve  (nSg'a-tTv),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Negatived 
(-tlvd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Negativinu.]  1.  To  prove  un- 
real or  untrue ;  to  disprove. 

The  omission  or  infrequency  of  bucU  recitals  does  not  nega- 
tive the  existence  of  miracles.  Faley. 

2.  To  reject  by  vote  ;  to  refuse  to  enact  or  sanction  ; 
as,  the  Senate  negatived  the  bill. 

3.  To  neutralize  the  force  of ;  to  counteract. 
Neg'a-tlve-ly,  adv.     1.  in  a  negative  manner  ;  vpith 

©r  by  denial.    "He  answered  ne(7a<it'e/!/."  Boyle. 

2.  In  the  form  of  speech  implying  the  absence  of 
Bomething ;  —  opposed  to  positively. 

I  shall  show  what  tliis  image  of  God  in  man  ia,  negatively,  by 
showing  wlierein  it  docs  not  consist,  and  positively,  by  showing 
wherein  it  does  consist.  South. 

Negatively  charged  or  electrified  (Elec.),  having  a  charge 
of  the  kind  of  electricity  called  negative. 

Neg'a-tive-nesB,  1  n.    The  quality  or  state  of 

Neg'a-tlv'i-ty  {-tiv'i-V}),  )      being  negative. 

Neg'a-tO-ry  (nSg'a-to-ry),  a.  [L.  negatorius :  cf.  F. 
nigatoire.'}  Expressing  denial ;  belonging  to  negation ; 
negative.  Carlyle. 

II  Neg'1-noth  (n5g't-n5th),  n.  pi.     [Heb.  negino'th.'] 

(Script.)  Stringed  instruments.  Dr.  W.  Smith. 

To  the  chief  musician  on  Neginoth.    Ps.  iv.  Oteading). 

Neg-Iect'  (n6g-I5kt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Neglected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Neglecting.]  [L.  neglectus,  p.  p.  of 
neglegere  (negligere)  to  disregard,  neglect,  the  literal 
sense  prob.  being,  not  to  pick  up ;  nee  not,  nor  (f  r.  ne  not 
-|-  -que,  a  particle  akin  to  Goth,  -h,  -tih,  and  prob.  to  E. 
who ;  cf .  Goth,  nih  nor)  -\-  L.  legere  to  pick  iip,  gather. 
See  No,  adv.,  Legend,  Who.]  1.  Not  to  attend  to  with 
due  c!vre  or  attention ;  to  forbear  one's  duty  in  regard  to ; 
to  suffer  to  pass  unimproved,  unheeded,  undone,  etc. ; 
to  omit ;  to  disregard  ;  to  slight ;  as,  to  neglect  duty  or 
business  ;  to  neglect  to  pay  debts. 

I  hope 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  designs.         S/taJc. 
This,  my  long  suffering  and  my  day  of  grace. 
Those  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste.      Milton. 

2.  To  omit  to  notice  ;  to  forbear  to  treat  with  attention 
or  respect ;  to  slight ;  as,  to  neglect  strangers. 

Syn.  —  To  slight ;  overlook ;  omit ;  disregard ;  dises- 
fcsm;  contemn.    See  Slight. 

ITeg-leot',   n.      [L.   neglectus.      See    Neglect,   v.] 

1.  Omission  of  proper  attention  ;  avoidance  or  disre- 
(-  -rd  of  duty,  from  heedlessness,  indifference,  or  willful- 
1.3SS  ;  failure  to  do,  use,  or  heed  anything ;  culpable  dis- 
regard ;  as,  neglect  of  business,  of  health,  of  economy. 

To  tell  thee  sadly,  shepherd,  without  blame, 

Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  tier  as  we  came.  Milton. 

2.  Omission  of  attention  or  civilities ;  slight ;  as,  neg- 
lect of  strangers. 

3.  Habitual  carelessness ;  negligence. 

Age  breeds  neglect  in  all.  Denham. 

4.  The  state  of  being  disregarded,  slighted,  or  neg- 
lected. 

Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect.         Prior. 

Syn.  —  Negligence  ;  inattention  ;  disregard  ;  dises- 
teem ;  remissness ;  indifference.    See  Negligence. 

Neg-Iect'ed-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  neglected. 

Neg-lect'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  neglects.  South. 

Neg-lect'ful  (-ful),  a.     Full  of  neglect ;   heedless ; 

careless ;  negligent ;  inattentive  ;  indifterent.         Pope. 

A  cold  and  neglectful  countenance.  Locke. 

Though  the  Romans  had  no  great  genius  for  trade,  yet  they 
were  not  entirely  neglectful  of  it.  Arbuitinot. 

— Neg-lect'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Neg-lect'ful-ness,  n. 

Neg-leci'lng-ly,  adv.    Carelessly  ;  heedlessly.  Shak. 

Neg-lec'tien  (-lSk'5hiin),  re.  [L.  neglectio.']  The  state 
«f  being  negligent ;  negligence.     [Obs-I  Shak. 

Neg-lect'ive  (-ISkt'Iv),  a.  Neglectful.  [iJ.]  "A''eg- 
lective  of  their  own  children."  Fuller. 

Neg'll-gee'  (neg'lT-zha' ;  F.  na'glt'zha'),  n.  [F.  ne- 
glige, f  r.  negliger  to  neglect,  L.  negligere.  See  Neglect.] 
An  easy,  unceremonious  attire ;  undress ;  also,  a  kind  of 
easy  robe  or  dressing  gown  worn  by  women. 

Neg'll-gence  (n8g'lT-jens),m.  [F.  negligence,  L.  neg- 
ligentia.l  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  negligent; 
lack  of  due  diligence  or  care ;  omission  of  duty ;  habitual 
neglect;  heedlessness. 

2.  An  act  or  instance  of  negligence  or  carelessness. 
Remarking  his  beauties,  ...  I  must  also  point  out  his  negli- 
gences and  defects.  Blair. 

3.  (Law)  The  omission  of  the  care  usual  under  the 
circumstances,  being  convertible  with  the  Roman  culpa. 
A  specialist  is  bound  to  higher  skill  and  diligence  in  his 
specialty  than  one  who  is  not  a  specialist,  and  liability 
for  negligence  varies  accordingly. 

Contributory  negligence.    See  under  Conteibctort. 

Syn.  — Neglect;  inattention;  heedlessness;  disregard; 
slight. —Negligence,  Neglect.  These  two  words  are 
ireely  interch.inged  m  our  older  writers  ;  but  a  distinc- 
tion has  gradually  sprung  up  between  them.  As  now 
generally  used,  negligence  is  the  habit,  and  neglect  the 
act,  of  leaving  things  undone  or  unattended  to.  We  are 
V  egbgcnt  as  a  general  trait  of  character ;  we  are  guilty  of 
ncf/jfcnn  particular  cases,  or  in  reference  to  individuals 
who  had  a  right  to  our  attentions. 

Negll-gent  (-jent),  a.  [F.  negligent,  L.  negligens, 
p.  pr.  of  negligere.  See  Neglect.]  Apt  to  neglect ;  cus- 
tomarily neglectful ;  characterized  by  negligence ;  care- 


less ;  heedless ;  culpably  careless ;  showing  lack  of  at- 
tention ;  as,  disposed  in  negligent  order.  "  Be  thou  neg- 
ligent of  fame."  Swift. 

He  that  thinks  he  can  afford  to  be  negligent  is  not  far  from 
being  poor.  Rambler. 

Syn.  —  Careless  ;  heedless:  neglectful;  regardless; 
thoughtless ;  indifferent ;  inattentive  ;  remiss. 

Neg'li-gent-ly  (nggll-jent-ly),  adv.  In  a  negligent 
manner. 

Neg'11-gl-ble  (-jT-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  negligible,  nitgligea- 
ble.J  That  may  be  neglected,  disregarded,  or  left  out  of 
consideration. 

Within  very  negligible  limits  of  error.    Sir ,/.  Herschel. 

Ne-goce'  (ne-gos' ;  P.  na'gos'),  re.  [F.  negoce.  See 
Negotiate.]     Business;  occupation.     [Ofo.]       Bentley. 

Ne-gO'ti-a-bil'l-ty  (ne-go'shi-a-btl'I-ty  or  -sha-bTl'-), 
re.  [Cf.  F.  negociabilite.]  The  quality  of  being  nego- 
tiable or  transferable  by  indorsement. 

Ne-gO'tl-a-ble  (ne-go'shi-a-b'l  or  -sh4-b'l), «.  [Cf.  F. 
negociable.  See  Negotiate.]  Capable  of  being  negoti- 
ated ;  transferable  by  assignment  or  indorsement  to  an- 
other person  ;  as,  a  negotiable  note  or  bill  of  exchange. 

Negotiable  paper,  any  commercial  paper  transferable 
by  sale  or  delivery  and  indorsement,  as  bills  of  exchange, 
drafts,  checks,  and  promissory  notes. 

Ne-gO'tl-ant  (-shT-ant  or  -shont),  n.  [L.  negotians, 
prop- p.  pr.  oinegotiari:  cf.  F.  negociant.']  A  negotia- 
tor.    [i2.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Ne-gO'ti-ate  (-sht-at),  v.  i.  [L.  negotiatus,  p.  p.  of 
negotiarl,  it.  negotium  business ;  nee  not  -\-  otium  lei- 
sure. Cf.  Neglect.]  1.  To  transact  business ;  to  carry 
on  tr.ade.     [06s.]  Hammond. 

2.  To  treat  with  another  respecting  purchase  and  sale 
or  some  business  affair ;  to  bargain  or  trade ;  as,  to  nego- 
tiate with  a  man  for  the  purchase  of  goods  or  a  farm. 

3.  To  hold  intercourse  respecting  a  treaty,  league,  or 
convention ;  to  treat  with,  respecting  peace  or  commerce ; 
to  conduct  communications  or  conferences. 

He  that  negotiafe^  between  God  and  man 

Is  God's  ainbassador.  Cowper. 

4.  To  intrigue  ;  to  scheme.     [06s.]  Bacon. 
We-ge'ti-ate,  v.  t.   [imp.  &p.p.  Negotiated  (-a'tSd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Negotiating  (-a/ting).]  1.  To  carry  on 
negotiations  concerning;  to  procure  or  arrange  for  by 
negotiation ;  as,  to  negotiate  peace,  or  an  exchange. 

Constantinople  had  negotiated  in  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago 
.  .  .  the  most  indispensable  supplies.  Gibbon. 

2.  To  transfer  for  a  valuable  consideration  under  rules 
of  commercial  law ;  to  sell ;  to  pass. 

The  notes  were  not  negotiated  to  them  in  the  usual  course  of 
business  or  trade.  Kent. 

Ne-gO'ti-a'tion  (-sht-a'shiin),  re.  [L.  negotiatio :  cf. 
F.  negociaiion.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of  negotiating ; 
a  treating  with  another  respecting  sale  or  purchase,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  mercantile  business ;  trading.     [Ois.] 
Who  had  lost,  with  these  prizes,  fortj'  thousand  pounds,  after 

twenty  years'  negotiation  in  the  East  Indies.  Evelyn. 

3.  The  transaction  of  business  between  nations ;  the 
mutual  intercourse  of  governments  by  diplomatic  agents, 
in  making  treaties,  composing  differences,  etc. ;  as,  the 
negotiations  at  Ghent. 

An  important  negotiation  with  foreign  powers.    Macaulay. 

Ne-gO'U-a'tor  (ne-go'shl-a'ter),  re.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  nego- 
eiateur.']  One  who  negotiates ;  a  person  who  treats  with 
others,  either  as  principal  or  agent,  in  respect  to  pur- 
chase and  sale,  or  public  compacts. 

Ne-gO'tl-a-tO-ry  (-shi-a-t6-ry  or  -sha-to-rj),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  negotiation. 

Ke-go'ua'trlx  (-shi-a'trlks),  re.  [L.]  A  woman  who 
negotiates.  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Ne-gO'tl-OS'1-ty  (-osT-ty),  re.  [L.  negotiositas.]  The 
state  of  beiug  busy  ;  multitude  of  business.     [Obs.~\ 

Ne-gO'tlOUB  (-shus),  a.  [L.  negotiosus.^  Very  busy ; 
attentive  to  business  ;  active.     [iJ.]  Z>.  Rogers. 

Ne-gO'tlOUB-Dess,  re.  The  state  of  being  busily  occu- 
pied ;  activity.     [iJ.]  Z>.  Rogers. 

Ne'gress  (ne'grgs),  re.  ;  pi.  Negresses  (-Sz).  [Cf.  F. 
negresse,  fern,  of  negre  a  negro.  See  Negro.]  A  black 
woman  ;  a  female  negro. 

II  Ne-grl'ta  (na-gre'ta),  re.  [Sp.,  blackish,  fem.  of  ree- 
grito,  dim.  of  negro  black.]  (Zool.)  A  blackish  fish  (Sy- 
poplectrus  nigricans),  o*  the  Sea-bass  family.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies  and  Florida. 

Ne-g^t'lc  (ne-grit'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ne- 
groes ;  composed  of  negroes.  Keary. 

Ne-gtl'tos  (ne-gri'toz),  re.  pi. ;  sing.  Negrito  (-to). 
[Sp.,  dim.  of  negro  black.]  (Ethnol.)  A  degraded  Papuan 
race,  inhabiting  Luzon  and  some  of  the  other  East  In- 
dian Islands.  They  resemble  negroes,  but  are  smaller  in 
size.     They  are  mostly  nomads. 

Ne'gTO  (ne'gro),  re.  ;  pi.  Negroes  (-groz).  [Sp.  or  Pg. 
negro,  fr.  negro  black,  L.  niger ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  night.'] 
A  black  man  ;  especially,  one  of  a  race  of  black  or  very 
dark  persons  who  inhabit  the  greater  part  of  tropical 
Africa,  and  are  distinguished  by  crisped  or  curly  liair, 
flat  noses,  and  thick  protruding  lips ;  also,  any  black  per- 
son of  unmixed  African  blood,  wherever  found. 

Ne'gro,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  negroes  ;  black. 

Negro  bug  [Zool.).  a  minute  black  bug  common  on  the 
raspberry  and  blackberry.  It  produces  a  very  disagree- 
able flavor Negro  corn,  tlie  Indian  millet  or  ourra ;  —  so 

called  in  the  West  Indies.  See  Durua.  McElrath.  —  Ne- 
gro fly  (Zo'nl.),  a  black  dipterous  fly  {Psila  ro.'ov)  wliich, 
in  tlie  larval  state,  is  injurious  to  carrots ;  —  called  also 
carrot  fly.—  Negro  head  ( ( 'vm . ),  Cavendish  tobacco.  ( Cant] 
McElrath.  —  Negro  monkey  (Zo'ul.),  the  moor  monkey. 

Ne''groid  (nij'groid),  a.  [Negro  -j-  -aid.]  1.  Charac- 
teristic of  the  negro. 

2.  Resembling  tlie  negro  or  negroes  ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  tliose  who  resemble  tlie  negro. 
Ne'gro-lold  (ne'gro-loid),  a.    See  Negroid. 
Ne'gUS  (ne'giis),  re.    A  beverage  made  of  wine,  water, 
sugar,  nutmeg,  and  lemon  juice  ;  —  so  called,  it  is  said, 
from  its  first  maker,  Colonel  Negus. 


II  ne'bl-loUl  (ne'hi-loth),  re.  pi.  [Heb.]  (Script.)  A 
term  supposed  to  mean,  perforated  wind  instruments  of 
music,  as  pipes  or  flutes.  Ps.  v.  (heading). 

Ne-hUSh'tan  (ne-hush'tan),  re.  [Heb.]  A  thing  of 
brass  ;  —  tlie  name  under  which  the  Israehtes  worshiped 
the  brazen  serpent  made  by  Moses.  2  Swings  xviii.  4. 

Nelf    I  (uef),  re.     [OF.  ne'ij,  naif,  a  born  serf,  fr.  L. 

Nelfe  I  nativus  born,  imparted  by  birth.  See  Na- 
tive.] A  woman  born  in  the  state  of  villeinage;  a  fe. 
male  serf.  Blackstone. 

Neif,  Neaf  (nef ),  re.  [Icel.  7mef  ;  akin  to  Dan.  nxve, 
Sw.  ndfve.']  The  fist.  [Obs.]  '■  I  kiss  thy  reety."  "Give 
me  youi  neaf."  Shak. 

Neigh  (na),  V.  i.  [itnp.  &p.  p.  Neighed  (nad) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Neighing.]  [OE.  neien,  AS.  hnsegan,  prob.  of 
imitative  origin ;  cf .  MHG.  negen,  Icel.  hneggja,  gneggja, 
Sw.  gnagga.  Cf.  Nag  a  horse.]  1.  To  utter  the  cry  of 
the  horse  ;  to  whinny. 

2.  To  scoff  or  sneer ;  to  jeer.     [Ois.] 

Neighed  at  his  nakedness.  Beau.  f(  Fl. 

Neigh,  re.     The  cry  of  a  horse  ;  a  whinny. 

Neigh'bor  (na'ber),  n.  [OE.  neighebour,  AS.  ne&hge- 
bur ;  neah  nigh  -j-  gebUr  a  dweller,  farmer  ;  akin  to  D. 
nabuur,  G.  nachbar,  OHG.  ndhgibUr.  See  Nigh,  and 
Boor.]  [Spelt  also  neighbour.']  1.  A  person  who  lives- 
near  another  ;  one  whose  abode  is  not  far  off.  Chaxicer. 
Masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  honest  neighbors.    Shak. 

2.  One  who  is  near  in  sympathy  or  confidence. 

Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neigtihor  to  my  counsel.         Shak. 

3.  One  entitled  to,  or  exhibiting,  neighborly  kindness ; 
hence,  one  of  the  human  race  ;  a  fellow  being. 

Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbor  unto- 
him  that  fell  among  the  thieves  ?  Luke  x.  36. 

The  gospel  allows  no  sucli  term  as  "  stranger ;  '*  makes  every 
man  my  neighbor.  South, 

Nelghljor,  a.  Near  to  another  ;  adjoining ;  adjacent ; 
next;  neighboring.  "The  neighbor  cities."  Jer.  1.40. 
'^  The  neighbor  voom."    Shak. 


Neigh'lJOr,  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Neighbored  (-herd) ; 
_  .pr.  &  t)6.  re.  Neighboring.]    1. 
on ;  to  be  near  to. 


p. pr.  &vb.  re.  Neighboring.]    1.  To  adjoin;  to  border 


Leisurely  ascending  hills  that  neighbor  the  shore.    Sandys. 
2.  To  associate  intimately  with.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Neigh'bor,  v.  i.  To  dwell  in  the  vicinity;  to  be  a 
neighbor,  or  in  the  neighborhood  ;  to  be  near.     [Obs.] 

A  copse  that  neighbors  by.  Shak. 

Nelgh'bor-hOOd  (-hood),  n.    [Written  also  neighbour- 
hood.]    1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  a  neighbor; 
the  state  of  being  or  dwelling  near  ;  proximity. 
Then  the  prison  and  the  palace  were  in  awful  neighborhood. 

Ld.  Lytton. 

2.  A  place  near ;  -vicinity ;  adjoining  district ;  a  region 
the  inhabitants  of  wliich  may  be  counted  as  neighbors; 
as,  he  lives  in  my  neighborliood. 

3.  The  inhabitants  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  each 
other ;  as,  the  fire  alarmed  all  the  neighborhood. 

4.  The  disposition  becoming  a  neighbor ;  neighborly 
kindness  or  good  will.     [Obs.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Syn.— Vicinity ;  -vicinage  ;  proximity. — Neighborhood, 
Vicinity.  Neighborhood  is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  vicinity  ia 
Latin.  Vicinity  does  not  commonly  denote  so  close  a  con- 
nection as  neigjiborhood.  A  neighborhood  is  a  more  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  houses  immediately  adjoining  a 
square  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  square ;  those 
which  are  somewhat  further  removed  are  also  in  the  vi- 
cinity  of  the  square. 

Neigh'bor-ing,  a.  Living  or  being  near;  adjacent; 
as,  the  neighboring  nations  or  countries. 

Nelgh'bor-li-ness  (-ll-nSs),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  neighborly. 

Neigh'bor-ly,  a.  [Also  written  neighbourly.]  Ap- 
propriate to  the  relation  of  neighbors  ;  having  frequent 
or  familiar  intercourse  ;  kind;  civil;  social;  friendly.^ 
adv.    In  a  neighborly  manner. 

Judge  if  this  be  neighborly  dealing.       Arbuthnot. 

Nelghn)Or-Shlp,  re.  The  state  of  being  neighbors. 
[R.l  J.  Baillie. 

II  NeisllOUt  (nis'hout),  re.  [From  D.  niezen  to  sneeze 
+  hout  wood.]  (Bot.)  The  mahogany-like  wood  of  the 
South  African  tree  Pteroxylon  utile,  the  sawdust  of 
which  causes  violent  sneezing  (whence  the  name).  Also 
called  .sneezewood. 

Nei'ther  (neither  or  ni'- ;  277),  a.  [OE.  neither,  nother, 
nouther,  AS.  naicSer,  nahrvseSer  ;  na  never,  not  +  hwx- 
Ser  whether.  The  word  has  followed  the  form  of  either. 
See  No,  and  Whether,  and  cf .  Neuter,  Nor.]  Not  either ; 
not  the  one  or  the  other. 

Which  of  them  shall  I  take  ? 
Both  ?  one  ?  or  neither  ?    Neither  can  be  enjoyed, 
If  both  remain  alive.  Shak. 

He  neither  loves, 
Nor  either  cares  for  him.  Shak. 

Nei'ther,  conj.  Not  either  ;  —  generally  used  to  in- 
troduce the  first  of  two  or  more  coordinate  clauses  of 
which  tliose  that  follow  begin  with  nor. 

Figh'«  neither  with  small  nor  great,  save  only  with  the  king. 

1  Kings  xxii.  31, 
Hadst  thou  been  firm  and  fixed  in  thy  dissent, 
Neitlicr  had  I  transgressed,  nor  thou  with  me.     Milton. 
When  she  put  it  on.  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it.      Shak. 

tgP"'  Neither  was  formerly  often  used  where  we  now 
use  vor.  "  For  neither  circumcision,  neither  nncircum- 
cision  is  anything  nt  all."  Tyvdnlc.  "  Ye  shall  not  eat 
of  it,  ?(C(VA(')"  shall  yo  touch  it."  6Y«.  iii.  3.  Neitheris 
sometimes  used  colloquially  nt  the  end  of  a  clause  to 
enforce  a  foregoiue  iiopntivc  {nor,  not,  no).  "  He  is  very 
tall,  but  not  too  tall  ncilhcr."  Addison.  "*  I  care  not  for 
his  thrust.'    'No,  nor  1  )ici7/((T. '  "    Shak. 

Not  so  neither,  by  no  means.    [Obs.]  Shak, 

IINe-lum'bO  (ue-liiin'bft),  re.  [Ceylonese  word.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  great  water  lilies.  The  North  American  spe- 
cies is  Nelumlm  lutea,  tlio  Asiatic  is  the  sacred  lotus,  JV. 
speciosn.     [Written  also  Nelumbium.] 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,    iip,   Am  ;    pity ;    food,   fobt ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    eo :    sing,   ink  ;    tlien,   thin ;    bON ;    adi  =  z  in  azure. 
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Nem'a-Une  (nem'a-lln),  a.  [L.  nema  thread,  Gr. 
injlj-a,  fr.  veeiv  to  spin.]  {Min.)  Having  the  form  of 
threads;  fibrous. 

Nem'a-Ute  (-lit),  n.  [Gr.  v-q/jia.  thread  +  -lite :  cf.  F. 
nemalite.^     (Min.)  A  fibrous  variety  of  brucite. 

II  Nem'a-tel'ml-a  (-tel'rai-a),  n.  ^Z.  [NL.]  {Zodl.) 
Same  as  Nemathelminthes. 

II  Nem'a-the'Ci-um  (-the'shT-um  or  -st-fim),  n.  ;  pi. 
Nemathecia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vrjfia  a  thread  +  fl^/cij  a 
box.]  {Bot.)  A  peculiar  kind  of  fructification  in  certain 
red  algae,  consisting  of  an  external  mass  of  filaments  at 
length  separating  into  tetraspores. 

II  Nem'a-thel-min'thes  (-thel-niTn'thez),  \n.pl.  [NL. 

II  Nem'a-tel-min'thes  (ngm'a-tel-),  )     See  Nem- 

ATO-,  and  Helminthes.]  (Zodl.)  An  order  of  helminths, 
including  the  Nematoidea  and  Gordiacea;  the  round- 
worms.    [Written  also  Nematelrninthea.J 

Nem'a-tO-  (nem'a-to-).  A  combining  form  from  Gr. 
i^rjjLta,  vij/xaTOS,  a  thread. 

Nem'a-to-blast  (-blast),  n.  lNemafo--\- -blast.]  {Biol.) 
A  spermatocyte  or  spermoblast. 

II  Nem'a-to-oa'lyx  (-ka'liks),  n.;  pi.  L.  Nematocal- 
TCEs  (-kSl'i-sez),  E. -CALYXES  (-ez).  [NL.  See  Nemato-, 
and  Calyx.]  (Zodl.)  One  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  cups,  or 
calicles,  found  upon  hydroids  of  the  family  Plumularidse. 
They  contain  nematocysts.     See  Plumulakia. 

II  Nem'a-tOC'e-ra  (nem'a-tSs'e-ra),  11. pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
vrma,  vrjuaro^,  a  thread  -\-  Ke'pa;  horn.]  (Zodl.)  A  sub- 
order of  dipterous  insects,  having  long  antennse,  as  the 
mosquito,  gnat,  and  crane  tty ;  — ■  called  also  Nemocera. 

Nem'a-tO-cyst  (nem'a-t6-sTst),  n.  \_Nemato-  -\-  cyst.'] 
{Zodl.)  A  lasso  cell,  or  thread  cell.  See  Lasso  cell,  un- 
der Lasso. 

Nem'a-tode  (-tod),a.  &m.  {Zodl.)  SameasNEMATOiD. 

Nem'a-tO-gene  (-tS-jen),  n.  [Nemato-  -f-  root  of  Gr. 
yiyvtaOai,  to  be  born.]  {Zodl.)  One  of  the  dimorphic 
forms  of  the  species  of  Dicyemata,  which  produces  vermi- 
form embryos  ;  —  opposed  to  rhombogene. 

Nem'a-tog'nath  (ngm'a-tSg'nSth),  n.  {Zodl.)  One  of 
the  Nematognathi. 

II  Nem'a-tog'na-thl  (-na-tln),  n.  pi  [NL.  See  Nem- 
ato-, and  Gnathic]  {Zodl.)  An  order  of  fishes  having 
barbels  on  the  jaws.  It  includes  the  catfishes,  or  silu- 
roids.     See  Siluroid. 

Ifein'a-tOid(ngm'4-toid),n.  INernato- -{- -Old.]  {Zodl.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Nematoidea.  —  n.  One  of  the 
Nematoidea.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

II  Nem'a-toi'de-a  (-toi'de-a),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
VTJfii.a,  vrifiaTOi,  thread  +  -oid.]  {Zodl.)  An  order  of 
worms,  having  a  long,  round,  and  generally  smooth  body ; 
the  roundworms.  They  are  mostly  parasites.  Called 
also  Nematodea,  and  Nematoda. 

15^°°  The  trichina,  stomach  worm,  and  pinworm  of 
man  belong  to  this  group.  See  also  Vinegar  eel,  under 
ViNEOAE,  and  Gapeworm. 

Nem'a-toid'e-an  (-e-«n),  a.  &  n.    {Zodl.)  Nematoid. 

II  Nem'a-topn'O-ra  (-tSfo-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
v^^a,  vi7/u.aTOs,  a  thread -|-<J)e'p€ii' to  bear.]     {Zodl.)  Same 

as  COELENTERATA. 

Ne'me-an  (ne'me-an ;  277),  a.  [L.  JVemeus,  fr.  i\'e- 
mea,  Gr.  Ncfie'yj.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nemea,  in  Argolis, 
where  the  ancient  Greeks  celebrated  games,  and  Her- 
cules killed  a  lion. 

Ne-mer'te-an  (ue-mer'te-on),  a.  {Zodl.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Nemertiiia.  ^  n.     One  of  the  Nemertina. 

II  Ne-mer'tes  (ue-mer'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i/ijfiepr^s 
anerring.]     {Zodl.)  A  genus  of  Nemertina. 

Ne-mer'tl-an  (-ti-an),  a.  &  n.     {Zodl.)  Nemertean. 

Ne-mer'tid  (-tid),  a.  &n.     {Zodl.)  Nemertean. 

II  Ne-mer'tl-da  (-tl-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  {Zodl.)  Nemer- 
tina. 

II  Nem'er-ti'na  (ngm'er-tl-'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ne- 
UBBTEs,]  {Zodl.)  An  order  of  helminths  usually  having 
a  long,  slender,  smooth,  often  bright-colored  body,  cov- 
ered with  minute  vibrating  cilia ;  —  called  also  JVemertea, 
Nemertida,  and  Rhynchoccela. 


One  of  the  Nemertina 
iTetrastemma  elegans), 

aff^  The  mouth  it  beneath  the  head,  and  the  straight 
intestine  terminates  at  the  posterior  end.  They  have 
a  very  singular  long  tubular  proboscis,  which  can  be 
everted  from  a  pore  m  the  front  of  the  head.  Their  nerv- 
ous system  and  blood  vessels  are  well  developed.  Some 
of  the  species  become  over  one  hundred  feet  long.  They 
are  mostly  marine  and  seldom  parasitic ;  a  few  inhabit 
fresh  water.  The  two  principal  divisions  are  Anopla  and 
Enopla. 

rjem'e-SiS  (nem'e-sts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ne'(iea-t5,  orig., 
distribution,  fr.  j/e'/itetv  to  distribute.  SeeNoHAD.]  {Class. 
Myth.)  The  goddess  of  retribution  or  vengeance  ;  hence, 
retributive  justice  personified  ;  divine  vengeance. 
_  This  is  that  ancient  doctrine  of  A^emesis  who  keeps  watch  in 
the  universe,  and  lets  no  offense  go  unchastised.  Emerson. 

Jle-moph'Mist  (ne-mof'T-list),  n.  [See  Nemophily.] 
One  who  is  fond  of  forests  or  forest  scenery  ;  a  haunter 
of  the  woods,     [i?.] 

Ne-moph'i_-ly  (-ly),  n.  [Gr.  i/e'/no;  wooded  pasture, 
glade  4-  ^lAeiK  to  love.]  Fondness  for  forests  or  forest 
scenery ;  love  of  the  woods.     [7?.] 

.Nem'0-ral  (nem'6-ral),  a.  [L.  nemoralis,  fr.  nemus, 
nemoris,  a  wood  or  grove :  cf.  F.  nemoral.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  wood  or  grove.     [JfJ.] 

Nem'o-rous  (-rus),  a.   [L.  nemorosus.]  Woody.    [R.] 
Paradise  itself  was  but  a  kind  of  neniorous  temple.    Evelyn. 

Nemp'ne  (nSmp'ne),  V.  t.  [AS.  newinan  to  name  or 
call.    See  Name,  v.]   To  name  or  call.    [^Obs.]   Chaucer. 

Nempt  (nemt),  p.  ^.  of  Nempne.  Called  ;  named.  [Ofts.] 

Nems  (nemz),  n.     {Zodl.)  The  ichneumon. 

II  Ne'ni-a  (ne'nt-a),  re.  [L.  nenia,  naema.}  A  funeral 
aong ;  an  elegy. 


Nen'a-phar  (ngn'iS-far),  n.  [F.  nemifar:  cf.  Sp. 
nenufar.  It.  nenufar  ;  all  fr.  Per.  nllufar.]  {Bot.)  The 
great  white  water  lily  of  Europe  ;  the  Nymphma  alba. 

Ne'O-  (ne'o-).  [Gr.  vio?  youthful,  new.  See  New.]  A 
prefix  meaning  new,  recent,  late  ;  and  in  chemistry  des- 
ignating specifically  that  variety  of  metameric  hydro- 
carbons which,  when  the  name  was  applied,  had  been  re- 
cently classified,  and  in  which  at  least  one  carbon  atom 
is  connected  directly  with  four  other  carbon  atoms  ;  — 
contrasted  with  normal  andira-/  as,  meopentane  ;  the 
raeoparaffins.     Also  used  adjectively. 

II  Ne'0-car'i-da  (-kar'T-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  re'os 
new  +  KapCs,  -iSos,  a  kind  of  crustacean.]  {Zodl.)  The 
modern,  or  true,  Crustacea,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Merostomata. 

Ne'0-cene  (ne'o-sen),  a.  \_Neo — |-  Gr.  Kaii/o;  new.] 
(Geol.)  More  recent  than  the  Eocene,  that  is,  including 
both  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  divisions  of  the  Tertiary. 

Ne'0-Chris-ttan'i-ty  (-krTs-chSn'i-ty  or  -kris'chl-Sn'- 
i-ty),  n.     [iXeo-  -)-  Christianity.]     Rationalism. 

rie'o-CO'mi-an  (-ko'ml-an),  n.  [From  Neocomium, 
the  Latin  name  of  Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland,  where 
these  rocks  occur.]  {Geol.)  A  term  applied  to  the  low- 
est deposits  of  the  Cretaceous  or  chalk  formation  of  Eji- 
rope,  being  the  lower  greensand. 

Ne'O-co'ml-an,  a.  {Geol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
lower  greensand. 

Ne'0-COS'mic  (-kSz'mTk),  a.  [Neo-  -f  cosmic]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  universe  in  its  present  state ;  spe- 
cifically, pertaining  to  the  races  of  men  knov^'n  to  history. 

Ne-OC'ra-cy  (ne-ok'ra-sy),  re.  \_Neo-  -\-  -cracy,  as  in 
aristoci'acy.]  Government  by  new  or  inexperienced 
hands ;  upstart  rule ;  raw  or  untried  officials. 

Ne-Od'a-mOde  (ne-8d'a-mod),  re.  [Gr.  veoSofiwSrjs ; 
ye'os  new  +  65^05,  SrjfjLog,  the  people  -f-  eJSos  shape.]  In 
ancient  Sparta,  one  of  those  Helots  who  were  freed  by 
the  state  in  reward  for  military  service.  3Iit/o7d. 

Ne'0-dym'l-um  (ne'o-dim'I-um),  re.  [NL.  See  Neo-, 
and  DiDYMiuM.]  {Chem.)  A  supposed  metallic  element 
regarded  (by  some  chemists)  as  one  of  the  constituents 
of  didymium.     Symbol  Nd. 

Ne'0-gae'an  (ne'o-je'on),  a.  \_Neo-  +  Gr.  yaia  earth.] 
{Zodl. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  New  World,  or  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Ne-Og'a-mist  (ne-og'a-mTst),  re.  [Gr.  i/edyajoio!  newly 
married.]     A  person  recently  married. 

Ne'o-gen  (ne'o-j5n),  re.  [A'eo-  +  -gen.]  {Chem.)  An 
alloy  resembling  sUver,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  copper, 
zinc,  and  nickel,  with  small  proportions  of  tin,  alumin- 
ium, and  bismuth.  Ure. 

Ne-og'ra-phy  (ne-og'ra-fi^),  n.  \_Neo-  +  -graphy.]  A 
new  method  or  system  of  writing. 

Ne'0-Lat'in  (ne'o-lat'in),  a.  [.Neo- -^  Latin.]  Applied 
to  the  Romance  languages,  as  being  mostly  of  Latin  origin. 

Ne'O-Uth'ic  (ne'6-llth'ik),  a.  [Neo-  -f  -lith  +  -ic] 
{Archseol.  &  Geol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
an  era  characterized  by  late  remains  in  stone. 

The  Neolithic  era  Includes  the  latter  half  of  the  "  Stone  age ; " 
the  human  relics  which  belong  to  it  are  associated  with  the  re- 
mains of  animals  not  yet  extinct.  The  kitchen  middens  of 
Denmark,  the  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland,  and  the  stockaded 
islands,  or  "  crannogs,"  of  the  British  Isles,  belong  to  this  era. 

Zvbbock. 

Ne'0-lo'gl-an  (-lo'jT-an),  a.    Neologic  ;  neological. 

Ne'O-lo'gi-an,  n.    A  neologist. 

We'O-lO'gi-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.     Neologism. 

Ne'0-log'lo  (-loj'ik),     )  a.     [Cf.  F.  neologigue.]    Of 

Ne'0-lOg'lc-al  (-i-kal),  )  or  pertaining  to  neology ; 
employing  new  words ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  containing, 
new  words  or  new  doctrines. 

A  genteel  neological  dictionary.       Chesterfield. 

Ne'O-log'ic-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  neological  manner. 

Ne-Ol'O-gism  (ne-ol'o-jiz'm),  re.    [Cf.  F.  ntologisme.] 

1.  The  introduction  of  new  words,  or  the  use  of  old 
words  in  a  new  sense.  Mrs.  Browning. 

2.  A  new  werd,  phrase,  or  expression. 

3.  A  new  doctrine  ;  specifically,  rationalism. 
Ne-ol'O-gist  (-jtst),  re.     [Cf.  F.  neologiste.]     1.  One 

who  introduces  new  words  or  new  senses  of  old  words 
into  a  language. 

2.  An  innovator  in  any  doctrine  or  system  of  belief, 
especially  in  theology ;  one  who  introduces  or  holds  doc- 
trines subversive  of  supernatural  or  revealed  religion ; 
a  rationalist,  so-called. 

Ne-ol'O-giS'tlo  (-jTs'tik),      )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Ne-ol'O-gls'tic-al  (-ti-kal),  f      neology ;  neological. 

Ne-ol'O-gi-za'tion  (-jT-za'shun),  re.  The  act  or  process 
of  neologizing. 

Ne-Ol'O-gize  (ne-ol'o-jiz),  V.  i.  1.  To  introduce  or  use 
new  words  or  terms  or  new  uses  of  old  words. 

2.  To  introduce  innovations  in  doctrine,  esp.  in  theo- 
logical doctrine. 

Ne-ol'O-gy  (-jy),  re.     [Neo-  +  -logy :  cf.  F.  neologie.] 

1.  The  introduction  of  a  new  word,  or  of  new  words  or 
significations,  into  a  language  ;  as,  the  pres- 
ent nomenclature  of  chemistry  is  a  remarka- 
ble instance  of  neology. 

2.  A  new  doctrine;  esp.  {Theol.),  a  doctrine 
at  variance  with  the  received  interpretation 
of  revealed  truth ;  a  new  method  of  theo- 
logical interpretation ;  rationalism. 

II  Ne'0-me'ni-a  (ne'o-me'nt-a),  re.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  vsofj.'qi'Ca ;  ye'o!  new  -j-  nijf  montjli.] 
The  time  of  the  new  moon  ;  the  beginning  of 
the  month  in  the  lunar  calendar. 

II  Ne'O-me-nOi'de-a  (ne'6-me-noi'de-a),  Q^^  ^j  the  Neo- 
re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Neomenia,  a  representa-  menoidea  (/Ve- 
tive  genus  (see  Neomenia)  -\~  -oid.]  {Zo-  omenio  carina- 
ol.)  A  division  of  vermiform  gastropod  ta).  a  Rudi- 
moUusks,  without  a  shell,  belonging  to  ^'^"n'JeTiOT  ex! 
the  Isopleura.  tremity;  cPos- 

Ne'0-morph  (ne'o-mSrf ) ,  re.     [Neo-  -f-    terior  extrem- 
Gr.  ixop4irj  form.]     (Biol.)   A  structure,     ity-    X2 
part,  or  organ  developed  independently,  that  is,  not  de- 
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rived  from  a  similar  structure,  part,  or  organ,  in  a  prnt 
existing  form. 

Ne'0-nism  (ne'o-ntz'm),  re.     Neologism. 

Ne'O-no'mi-an  (-no'ml-an),  re.  [Neo-  -\-  Gr.  j/d;iio5 
law.]  One  who  advocates  or  adheres  to  new  laws ;  esp. 
one  who  holds  or  believes  that  the  gospel  is  a  new  law. 

Ne'0-no'mi-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Neonomi- 
aus,  or  in  accordance  with  their  doctrines. 

Ne'o-no'mi-an-ism  (-tz'm),  re.  The  doctrines  or  belief 
of  the  Neonomians. 

Ne'0-phyte  (ne'o-fit),  re.  [L.  neophylus,  Gr.  vei^vrot, 
prop.,  newly  planted  ;  w'os  new  -J-  (^i/tos  grown,  ^vt6v 
that  which  has  grown,  a  plant,  fr.  ^veiv  to  grow  :  cf.  F. 
neophyte.  See  New,  and  Be.]  1.  A  new  convert  or 
proselyte  ;  —  a  name  given  by  the  early  Christians,  and 
still  given  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  such  as  have  re- 
cently embraced  the  Christian  faith,  and  been  admitted 
to  baptism,  esp.  to  converts  from  heathenism  or  Judaism. 

2.  A  novice;  a  tyro  ;  a  beginner  in  anything. 

II  Ne'0-pla'SJ-a  (ne'o-pla'z)ii-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i/e'os 
new  -|-  ■nKa.atTQiv  to  form,  mold.]  (^Pliysiol.  &  Med.) 
Growth  or  development  of  new  material ;  neoplasty. 

Ne'O-plasm  (ne'o-plSz'm),  re.  [See  Neoplasia.]  {Phys- 
iol. &  Med. )  A  new  formation  or  tissue,  the  product  of 
morbid  action. 

Ke'0-plas'tic  (ne'6-plSs'tTk),  a.  {Physiol.  &  Med.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  neoplasty,  or  neoplasia. 

Ne'0-plas'ty  (ne'6-pl5s/ty),  re.  [See  Neoplasia.] 
{Physiol.  &  lied.)  Restoration  of  a  part  by  granulation, 
adhesive  inflammation,  or  autoplasty. 

Ne'0-pla-ton'ic  (ne'o-pla-tSn'Ik),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  Neoplatonism  or  the  Neoplatoniste. 

Ne'O-pla'tO-nl'cian  (-pla'to-nTsh'an),  n.  A  Neoplato- 
nist. 

Ne'0-pla'tO-nlsm  (-pla'to-nTz'm),  re.  [Neo-  -f-  Plato- 
nism.]  A  pantheistic  eclectic  school  of  philosophy,  ol 
which  Plotinus  was  the  chief  (A.  D.  205-270),  and  which 
sought  to  reconcile  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  systemc 
with  Oriental  theosophy.  It  tended  to  mysticism  and 
theurgy,  and  was  the  last  product  of  Greek  philosophy. 

Ne'O-pla'to-nlst  (-nist),  re.  One  who  held  to  Neopla- 
tonism ;  a  member  of  the  Neoplatonic  school. 

Ne'0-ra'ma  (-ra'ma  or  -ra'ma),  re.  [Gr.  yeo's  tempU 
-f-  opa/ia  a  view.]  A  panorama  of  the  interior  of  a  build' 
ing,  seen  from  w  ithin. 

Ke-os'slne  (ne-8s'sTn),  re.  [Gr.  veoaaia.  a  bird's  nest.] 
The  substance  constituting  the  edible  bird's  nest. 

Ne'0S-60l'0-gy  (ne'5s-s51'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  ceoo-o-ds  ? 
young  bird  -f  -logy.]    {Zodl.)  The  study  of  young  birds. 

Ne'0-ter'lc  (ne'o-tgr'Ik),  )  a.    [L.  neotericns,  Gr.  yew 

Ne'0-ter'lc-al  (-I-kol),  J  repixos,  fr.  vetirepoi,  corn- 
par,  of  i-e'of  young,  new.]  Recent  in  origin;  modem; 
new.     "  Our  reeo^eWc  verbs."  Fitzed.  Hall. 

Some  being  ancient,  others  neoierical.  Bacon. 

Ne'0-ter'lc,  re.     One  of  modern  times  ;  a  modem. 

Ne'0-ter'ic-al-ly  (-i-kal-ly),  adv.    Recently  ;  newly. 

Ne-Ot'er-ism  (ne-ofer-Tz'm),  re.  [Gr.  i/ewTepicrjixds  in- 
novation.] An  Innovation  or  novelty;  a  neoteric  word 
or  phrase. 

Ne-Ot'er-Ist,  re.  One  who  introduces  new  words  oi 
phrases.  Fitzed.  Hall. 

Ne-Ot'er-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Neoterized; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Neoteeizins.I     [Gr.  vewTeplieiv  to  inno- 
vate.]   To  innovate ;  to  coin  or  introduce  new  words. 
Freely  as  we  of  the  nineteenth  centurj-  neoterize.   Fitzed.  Hall. 

Ne'0-trop'ic-al  (ne'6-trop'i-kol),  a.  [Neo-  -\-  trop- 
ical.] {Geog.  &  Zodl.)  Belonging  to,  or  designating,  a, 
region  of  the  earth's  surface  which  comprises  most  of 
South  America,  the  Antilles,  and  tropical  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Ne'e-zoic  (-zo'ik),  a.  [Neo-  -f  Gr.  fuij  life.]  {Geol.) 
More  recent  than  the  Paleozoic,  —  that  is,  including  the 
Mesozoic  and  Cenozoic. 

Nep  (nep),  re.    [Abbrev.  fr.  Nepeia.]    (Bot.)  Catnip. 

II  Ne'pa  (ne'pa),  ?^.  [L.  nepa  scor- 
pion.] (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  aquatic 
hemipterous  insects.  The  species 
feed  upon  other  insects  and  are 
noted  for  their  voracity  ;  —  called 
also  scorpion  bug  and  water  scor- 
pion. 

Kep'au-lese'  (nep'a-lez'  or  -les'), 
a.     Of  or  pertaining' to  Nepaul,"a 
kingdom  in  Northern  Hindostan.  — 
re.  .nng.  &  pi.     A  native  or  natives  ' 
of  Neiiaul. 

Ne-pen'the  (ne-pgn'the),  re,  [Fr. 
Gr-  i/TiTrei/fl^s  removing  all  sorrow; 
hence,  an  epithet  of  an  Egyptian 
drug  which  lulled  sorrow  for  the 
day ;  vij-  not  -\-  irevSos  sorrow,  grief.] 
A  drug  used  by  the  ancients  to  give   jg.       ,^r  amculata-\ 
relief  from  pain  and  sorrow;  — by    Somewhat  enlarged.' 
some  supposed  to  have  been  opium 
or  hasheesh.    Hence,,  anything  soothing  and  comforting. 
Lulled  with  the  sweet  iiepentlte  of  a  court.  Pope. 
Quaff,  O  quaff  this  kind  jiepeitthe.      Poe. 

Ne-pen'thes  (-thez),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
pyiTrevSrj^.  See  Nepenthe.]  1.  Same  as 
Nepenthe.  Milton. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  climbing  plants 
found  in  India,  Malaya,  etc.,  which  have 
the  leaves  prolonged  into  a  kind  of  stout 
tendril  terminating  in  a  pitcherlike  ap- 
pendage, whence  the  plants  are  often  called 
pitcher  pjlants  and  monkey-ctips.  There  ^^ 
are  about  thirty  species,  of  which  the  best 
known  is  Nepenthes  distillatoria.  See 
Pitcher  plant. 

II  Nep'e-ta  (ngp'e-ta),  re.     [L.]     (Bot.)  Leaves  of  Ne- 
A  genus  of  labiate  plants,  including  the    PTScIf  ™""^° 
catnip  and  ground  ivy. 
Neph'a-lism  (ngf'a-lTz'm),  re.   [Gr.  wjc^oAio-jndt  sobei» 
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aess,  fr.  njc^aAios  sober,  vjj<l>eiv  to  drink  no  wine  :  cf.  F. 
nSphalisme.2    Total  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquor. 

Neph'a-list  (ngf'a-list),  n.  [Cf.  F.  nep/mlisle.]  One 
who  advocates  or  practices  nephalism. 

Neph'e-line  (nSf'e-lTn),  )  n.   [Gr.  ve<f,e\r)  cloud  :  cf.  F. 

Neph'e-llte  (n§f'e-irt),  /  nepheline.  Cf.  Nebula.] 
{Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  at  Vesuvius,  in  glassy  hex- 
agonal crystals ;  also  elsewhere,  in  grayish  or  greenish 
masses  having  a  greasy  luster,  as  the  variety  elaeolite.  It 
is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  soda,  and  potash. 

Neph'e-IO-dom'e-ter  (-16-d5m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  ve^e\T) 
a  cloud  -I-  6S05  way  -f-  -metei-.l  (Meteorol.)  An  instru- 
ment for  reckoning  the  distances  or  velocities  of  clouds. 

Neph'e-lom'e-ter  (-Ibm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  ve<j>6\rj  a  cloud 
-\--meter.2  (Meteqrol.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  or 
registering  tlic  amount  of  cloudiness. 

Neph'ew  (nef'ii ;  in  England  nSv'u  ;  277),  n.  [OE. 
neveu,  nevou,  tievu,  fr.  F.  neveu,  OF.  also,  nevou,  L. 
nepos;  akin  to  AS.  nefa,  D.  neef,  G.  neffe,  OHG.  ne.vo, 
Icel.  nefi  a  kinsman,  Gr.  venoSe?,  pi.,  brood,  young,  Skr. 
nepai  grandson,  descendant.  V262.  Cf.  Nieob,  Nepo- 
tism.] 1.  A  grandson  or  grandchUd,  or  remoter  lineal 
descendant.     [Obs.} 

But  if  any  widow  have  children  or  nephevys  [Rev.  Ver.  grand- 
chilUrenl  1  Tim.  v.  4. 

If  naturalists  say  true  that  nephews  are  often  liker  to  their 
grandfathers  than  to  their  fathers.  ,  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  A  cousin.     [06s.]  S/tak. 

3.  The  son  of  a  brother  or  a  sister,  or  of  a  brother-in- 
law  or  sister-in-law.  Chaucer. 

IINeph'l-Um  (nSf'i-lim),  n.  pi.  [Heb.  nephilim.] 
Giants.  Gen.  vi.  4.    Num.  xiii.  33. 

Neph'o-scope  (nSf'6-skop),  n.  [Gr.  ve(j>oi  a  cloud  -)- 
■scope.2  {Meteorol.)  An  instrument  for  observing  the 
clouds  and  their  velocity. 

II  Ne-phral'gl-a  (ne-frSl'jt-a),  I  n.      [NL.  nephralgia, 

Ne-phral'gy  (ne-frSl'jy),  (      fr.  Gr.  ve^po's  a  kid- 

ney +  a^yos  pain:  cf.  F.  nSphralgie.'i  (Med.)  Neural- 
gia of  the  kidneys;  a  disease  characterized  by  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  kidneys  without  any  structural  lesion 
of  the  latter.  Quain. 

Ne-phrld'l-al  (ue-frid'i-al),  a.  {Zodl.  &  Anat.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  uephridium. 

II  Ne-ptarld'l-um  (-um),  n. ;  pi.  Nephkidia  (-a).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  vec^pt'Sios  of  the  kidneys.]  (Zodl.  &  Anat.)  A 
segmental  tubule;  one  of  the  tubules  of  the  primitive 
urinogenital  organs ;  a  segmental  organ.  See  Illust.  im- 
der  Loeven's  lakva. 

Neph'rite  (ugfrit;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  nephrite.  See 
Nephbitis.]  (3£in.)  A  hard  compact  mineral,  of  a  dark 
green  color,  formerly  worn  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of 
the  kidneys,  whence  its  name  ;  kidney  stone  ;  a  kind  of 
jade.    See  Jade. 

Ne-phrlt'Ic  (ne-frit'ik), )  a.      [L.  nephriticus,  Gr.  i/e- 

Ne-phrit'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )  <^ptTiKd5  :  cf.  F.  nephre- 
lique.  See  Nephritis.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  kid- 
neys or  urinary  organs ;  renal ;  as,  a  nephritic  disease. 

2.  (Med. )  (a)  Affected  with  a  disease  of  the  kidneys ; 
as,  a  nephritic  patient.  (6)  Relieving  disorders  of  the 
kidneys ;  affecting  the  kidneys ;  as,  a  nephritic  medicine. 

Nephritic  stone  (J/m.),  nephrite;  jade.    SeeNEPHEiTE. 

Ne-phrit'lc,  n.  (Sled.)  A  medicine  adapted  to  relieve 
or  cure  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

Ne-phri'tlS  (ue-frl'tTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  veififUm  (sc. 
v6(jo^),  fr.  ve^pos  a  kidney.]  (Med.)  An  inflammation 
of  the  kidneys. 

Nepb'ro-Utll'lc  (ngf'ro-ltth'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ve<pp6g  a  kii- 
ney -{- -lith -\- -ic.^  (3fed.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  gravel, 
or  renal  calculi.  Dunglison. 

Ne-phrol'0-gy  (ne-frol'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  i/e(^pos  a  kidney 
+  -logy.']  A  treatise  on,  or  the  science  which  treats  of, 
the  kidneys,  and  their  structure  and  functions. 

Neph'ro-Stome  (nSf'ro-stom),  n.  [Gr.  ve^po^  a  kid- 
ney -}-  arofia  mouth.]  (Zodl.  &  Anat.)  The  funnel- 
shaped  opening  of  a  uephridium  into  the  body  cavity. 

Ne-phrot'0-my  (ne-frot'6-my),  n.  [Gr.  veippos  a  kid- 
ney +  rip-veiv  to  cut :  cf.  F.  nephrotomie.']  (Surg.) 
Extraction  of  stone  from  the  kidney  by  cutting. 

Nep'O-tal  (nep'6-tal),  a.     Of  or  relating  to  a  nephew. 

Ne-pot'lc  (ne-pot'ik),  a.  [See  Nepotism.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  nepotism. 

The  nepotic  ambition  of  the  ruling  pontiff.     Milman. 

Nep'O-tlsm  (nep'o-tiz'm  ;  277),  n.  [L.  nepos,  nepo- 
tis,  nephew ;  cf.  F.  nepotisme.  See  Nephew.]  Undue 
attachment  to  relations ;  favoritism  shown  to  members 
of  one's  family ;  bestowal  of  patronage  in  consideration 
of  relationship,  rather  than  of  merit  or  of  legal  claim. 

From  nepotism  Alexander  V.  was  safe  ;  for  he  was  without 
kindred  or  relatives.  But  there  was  another  perhaps  more  fatal 
nepotism,  which  turned  the  tide  of  popularity  against  him  —  the 
nepotism  of  his  order.  Milman. 

Nep'O-tist  (-ttst)^  n.     One  who  practices  nepotism. 

Nep'tune  (ngp'tun),  n.  [L.  Neptunus.']  1.  (Rom. 
Myth.)  The  son  of  Saturn  and  Ops,  the  god  of  the  waters, 
especially  of  the  sea.  He  is  represented  as  bearing  a  tri- 
dent for  a  scepter. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  remotest  known  planet  of  our  system, 
discovered  —  as  a  result  of  the  computations  of  Leverrier, 
Bf  Paris  — by  Galle,  of  Berlin,  September  23,  1846.  Its 
mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  2,775,000,000  miles, 
and  its  period  of  revolution  is  about  164.78  years. 

Neptune  powder,  an  explosive  containing  nitroglycerin, 
—  used  m  blastnig.  —  Neptune'e  cup  (irofi/.),  a  very  large, 
cup-shaped,  marme  sponge  ( Thalassema  Neptuni). 

Nep-tu'nl-an  (nSp-tu'ni-an),  a.  [L.  Neptnnius  be- 
longing to  Neptune :  cf.  F.  neptunien.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  ocean  or  sea. 

2.  (Geol.)  Formed  by  water  or  aqueous  solution;  as, 
Neptunian  rocks. 

Neptunian  races  {Bthnol.),  the  Malay  and  Polynesian 
races.  —  Neptunian  theory  (Geol.),  the  theory  of  Werner, 
which  referred  the  formation  of  all  rocks  and  strata  to  the 
agency  of  water ;  —  opposed  to  the  Plutonic  theory. 


Nep-tu'nl-an  (nSp-tu'nt-an),  )  n.     [Cf.  F.  neptunien, 

Nep'tu-nlst  (ngp'tu-nist),  )  neptuniste.2  (Geol.) 
One  who  adopts  the  Neptunian  theory. 

Nep-tU'ni-cen'tllC  (ngp-tii'ni-sen'trTk),  a.  {^Neptune 
+  centric.']  (Astron.)  As  seen  from  Neptune,  or  hav- 
ing Neptune  as  a  center ;  as,  Neptunicentric  longitude 
or  force. 

Nep-tU'nl-um  (nep-tii'nr-iSm),  re.  [NL.]  (Chem.)  A 
new  metallic  element,  of  doubtful  genuineness  and  un- 
certain identification,  said  to  exist  in  certain  minerals,  as 
columbite.  Hermann. 

Ner  (ner),  adv.  &  a.    Nearer.     [06*.]    See  Nerre. 

Nere  (nSr).     [Contr.  fr.  ne  were.]     Were  not.     lObs.] 

Chaucer. 

No're-id  (ne're-Id),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Nereids  (-Idz),  L.  Ne- 
reides^ (ue-re'i-dez).  [L.  Nereis,  -idis,  Gr.  Nijpeis,  Ntj- 
pijis,  -I'Sos,  a  daughter  of  Nereus,  a  nymph  of  the  sea,  fr. 
N5)pcu9  Nereus,  an  ancient  sea  god ;  akin  to  rijpos  wet, 
Skr.  nara  water,  cf.  Gr.  vdetv  to  flow.]  1.  (Class.  3Iyth.) 
A  sea  nymph,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Nereus,  who  were 
attendants  upon  Neptune,  and  were  represented  as  riding 
on  sea  horses,  sometimes  with  the  human  form  entire,  and 
sometimes  with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  species  of  Nereis.  The  word  is  some- 
times used  for  similar  annelids  of  other  families. 

Ne're-Id'i-an(-id'i-«n),  re.  (Zodl.)  Any  annelid  resem- 
bling Nereis,  or  of  the  family  Zycoridse  or  allied  families. 

11  Ne're-Is  (ne're-Ts  or  ne-r5'is),  re.  /  pi.  Nereides  (ne- 
re'i-dez).   [L.]  \.  (Class.  3Iyth.)  A  Nereid.  See  Nereid. 

2.  (Zo'ol. )  A  genus,  including  numerous  species,  of  ma- 
rine chaBtopod  annelids,  having  a  well-formed  head,  with 
two  pairs  of  eyes,  antennae,  four  pairs  of  tentacles,  and 
a  protrusile  pharynx,  armed  with  a  pair  of  hooked  jaws. 


Neritina  (iV.  Ze- 
bra).  Nat.  size. 


Nereis  {Nereis  Pelagica). 

Ne're-ltes  (ne're-its),  re.  pi.  (Paleon.)  Fossil  tracks 
of  annelids. 

II  Ne're-0-cys'tlS  (ne're-o-sis'tis),  n.  [NL.  See  Ne- 
reid, and  Cyst.]     (Bot.)  A  genus  of  gigantic  seaweeds. 

^W^  Nereocystis  Lutkeana,  of  the  North  Pacific,  has  a 
stem  many  fathoms  long,  terminating  in  a  great  vesicle, 
which  is  crowned  with  a  tuft  of 
long  leaves.  The  stem  is  used  by 
the  Alaskans  for  fishing  lines. 

Nerfllng  (nerflTng),  re.   (Zo- 
ol.)  The  id. 

II  Ne-ri'ta  (ne-rl'ta),  re.     [L.,  a 
sort  of  sea  mussel,  (jr.  jTjpIxij!, 

jTjpetTrjs.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  ma-  "X.^''"  ^^^^yM 
rine  gastropods,  mostly  natives  of  \v  ^  .tm 
warm  climates.  _^ 

Ner'itO  (ner'it  or  ne'rlt ;  277),  re.    jj^rft^  (yv-  usluUta). 
(Zool.)  Any  moUusk  of  the  genua  Nat.  size. 

Nerita. 

II  Ner'l-ti'na  (nSr'i-ti'na),  n.   (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  includ- 
ing numerous  species  of  shells  resem- 
bling Nerita  in  form.     They  mostly  in- 
habit brackish  water,  and  are  often  deli- 
cately tinted. 

Ne'ro  (ne'ro),  n.  A  Koman  emperor 
notorious  for  debauchery  and  barbarous 
cruelty ;  hence,  any  profligate  and  cruel 
ruler  or  merciless  tyrant.  —  Ne-ro'lli-ail 
(ne-ro'nt-an),  a. 

Ner'O-11  (ngr'o-li),  re.  [F.  neroli,  said 
to  be  from  the  name  of  an  Italian  prin- 
cess.] (Chem.)  An  essential  oil  obtained  by  distillation 
from  the  flowers  of  the  orange.  It  has  a  strong  odor, 
and  is  used  in  perfumery,  etc. 

Neroli  camphor  ( Chem. ),  a  white  crystalline  waxy  sub- 
stance, tasteless  and  odorless,  obtained  from  neroli  oil ;  — 
called  also  auradin. 

Ner're  (ner're),  adv.  &  a.  [See  Near.]  Nearer. 
[06s.]     [Written  also  neer,  ner.]  Chaucer. 

Never  the  neer,  never  the  nearer ;  no  nearer.    [06s.] 

Nerv'ate  (nerv'at),  a.     (Bot.)  Nerved. 

Ner-va'Uon  (ner-va'shiin),  re.  The  arrangement  of 
nerves  and  veins,  especially  those  of  leaves ;  neuration. 

The  outlines  of  the  fronds  of  ferns,  and  their  nervatiotu  are 
frail  characters  if  employed  alone  for  the  determination  of  ex- 
isting genera.  J.  D.  Hooker. 

Nerve  (nerv),  n.  [OE.  nerfe,  F.  nerf,  L.  nervus, 
akin  to  Gr.  vevpov  sinew,  nerve ;  cf.  vevpd  string,  bovif- 
string ;    perh.    akin   to   E.   needle.     Cf .    Neuralgia.] 

1.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  whitish  and  elastic  bundles  of 
fibers,  with  the  accompanying  tissues,  which  transmit 
nervous  impulses  between  nerve  centers  and  various 
parts  of  the  animal  body. 

IB^^  An  ordinary  nei-ve  is  made  up  of  several  bundles 
of  nerve  fibers,  each  bundle  inclosed  in  a  special  sheath 
(the  perineurium)  and  a'l  bound  together  in  a  connective 
tissue  sheath  and  framework  (the  epineurium)  containing 
blood  vessels  and  lymphatics. 

2.  A  sinew  or  a  tendon.  Pope. 

3.  Physical  force  or  steadiness ;  muscular  power  and 
control ;  constitutional  vigor. 

He  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds. 

Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm.  Milton. 

4.  Steadiness  and  firmness  of  mind ;  self-command  in 
personal  danger,  or  under  suffering ;  unshaken  courage 
and  endurance ;  coolness  ;  pluck  ;  resolution. 

5.  Audacity  ;  assurance.     \_Slang] 

6.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  principal  fibrovascnlar  bundles 
or  ribs  of  a  leaf,  especially  when  these  extend  straight 
from  the  base  or  the  midrib  of  the  leaf. 

7.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  nervures,  or  veins,  in  the  wings 
of  insects. 

Nerve  cell  (A7iat.),  one  of  the  nucleated  cells  with  which 
nerve  fibers  are  connected  ;  a  ganglion  cell.  —  Nerve  fiber 
(Anat.),oai^  of  the  fibers  of  which  nerves  are  made  up. 


These  fibers  are  either  medullated  or  nonmedullated.  In 
both  kinds  the  essential  part  is  the  translucent  threadlike 
axis  cylinder  which  is  continuous  the  whole  length  of  the 
fiber.  —Nerve  stretching (J/e(Z.),  the  operation  of  stretch- 
ing a  nerve  in  order  to  remedy  diseases  such  as  tetanus, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  condition  01 
the  nerve  or  its  connections. 

Nerve  (nerv),  V,  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Nerved  (nervd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Nerving.]  To  give  strength  or  vigor 
to  ;  to  supply  with  force ;  as,  fear  nerved  his  arm. 

Nerved  (nervd),  a.  1.  Having  nerves  of  a  apeeia; 
character;  as,  v/eak-nerved. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  nerves,  or  simple  and  parallel  ribs  or 
veins.  Gray, 

Nerve'less  (nerv'lgs),  a.    1.  Destitute  of  nerves. 

2.  Destitute  of  strength  or  of  courage ;  wanting  vigor ; 
weak;  powerless. 

A  Kingless  people  for  a  nerreless  state.  Byron, 

Awaking,  all  nerveless,  from  an  ugly  dream.     Hawthorne^ 

Nerve'less-ness,  «.     The  state  of  being  nerveless. 

Nerve'-shak'en  (-shak''n),  a.  Affected  by  a  tremor, 
or  by  a  nervous  disease  ;  weakened ;  overcome  by  some 
violent  influence  or  sensation ;  shocked. 

Ner'vi-mo'tlon  (ner'vT-mo'shian),  re.  ^Nerve  -{■  mo- 
tion.] (Physiol.)  The  movement  caused  in  the  sensory 
organs  by  external  agents  and  transmitted  to  the  mus- 
cles by  the  nerves.  Dunglison. 

Ner'vl-mo'tor  (-ter),  re.  [Nerve  -)-  motor.]  (Physiol.', 
Any  agent  capable  of  causing  nervimotion.      Dunglison. 

Nerv'ine  (nerv'in ;  277),  a.  [L.  nervinus  made  oi 
sinews :  cf .  F.  nervin.  See  Nerve.]  (Med. )  Having  the 
quality  of  acting  upon  or  affecting  the  nerves ;  quieting 
nervous  excitement.  ^  re.     A  nervine  agent. 

Ner'vo-mus'cu-Iar  (ner'vj-miis'kii-ler),  a.  {Nerve 
-j-  muscular.]  (Physiol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  both 
nerves  and  muscles ;  cf  the  nature  of  nerves  and  mus- 
cles ;  as,  nervomuscular  energy. 

Ner-vose'  (ner-vos'),  a.  [See  Nebvous.]  (Bol.)  Same 
as  Nerved. 

Ner-vos'1-ty  (ner-vSs'T-ty),  re.  [L.  nervositas  atiength.] 
Nervousness.     [iJ.] 

Nerv'ouB  (nerv'iis),  a.  [L.  nervosus  sinewy,  vigor- 
ous :  cf .  F.  nerveux.  See  Nerve.]  1.  Possessing  nerve ; 
sinewy;  strong;  vigorous.     "  Nervous  arms."        Pope. 

2.  Possessing  or  manifesting  vigor  of  mind ;  character- 
ized by  strength  in  sentiment  or  style ;  forcible ;  spirited ; 
as,  a  nervous  writer. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nerves  ;  seated  in  the  nerves ; 
as,  nervous  excitement ;  a  nervous  fever. 

4.  Having  the  nerves  weak,  diseased,  or  easily  excited ; 
subject  to,  or  suffering  from,  undue  excitement  of  the 
nerves ;  easily  agitated  or  annoyed. 

Poor,  weak,  neii'ous  creatures.  Cheyne. 

5.  Sensitive ;  excitable ;  timid. 

Our  aristocratic  class  does  not  firmly  protest  against  the  unfair 
treatment  of  Irish  Catholics,  because  it  is  nervous  about  the 
land.  M.  Arnold. 

Nervous  fever  (Med.'),  a  low  form  of  fever  characterized 
by  great  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  as  evinced 
by  delirium,  or  stupor,  disordered  sensibility,  etc.  —  Nerv- 
ous system  (Anat.),^the  specialized  coordinating  apparatus 
which  endows  animals  with  sensation  and  volition  In 
vertebrates  it  is  often  divided  into  three  systems :  the 
central,  brain  and  spinal  cord  ;  the  peripheral,  cranial 
and  spinal  nerves;  and  the  sympathetic.  See  Brain, 
Nerve,  Spinal  cord,  under  Spinal,  and  Sympathetic  sys- 
tem, under  Sympathetic,  and  Illust.  in  Appendix.  —Nerv- 
ous temperament,  a  condition  of  body  characterized  by  a 
general  predominance  of  mental  manifestations.   Mayne. 

Nerv'OUS-ly,  adv.    In  a  nervous  manner. 

Nerv'OUS-nesS,  re.     State  or  quality  of  being  nervous. 

Nerv'ure  (-iir),  re.  [F.  See  Nerve.]  1.  (Bot.)  One 
of  the  nerves  of  leaves. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  chitinous  supports,  or  veins,  in 
the  wings  of  insects. 

Nerv'y  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Nervibe  (-i-er);  superl. 
-BEST.]     Strong;  sinewy.     "  His  reen'^  knees."       Keats. 

Nes'cience  (ngsh'ens),  n.  [L.  nescieniia,  fr,  nesciens, 
p.  pr.  of  nescire  not  to  know ;  ne  not  -f-  scire  to  know.] 
Want  of  knowledge  ;  ignorance  ;  agnosticism. 

God  fetched  it  about  for  me,  in  that  absence  and  ncsciencr  of 
mine.  Jij>.  JluU. 

Nese  (nez),  re.    Nofb.     [06s.]  Piers  Plou-man. 

Nesh  (ngsh),  a.  [AS.  hnesc,  hnassc,  akin  to  Goth. 
hnasgus.]    Soft ;  tender ;  delicate.    {Obs.  01  Prov.  Eng.] 

Ness  (ugs;,  re.  [AS.  }>ses,  nes;  akin  to  Icel.  nes,  Sw. 
n'ds,  Dan.  tises,  and  E.  nose.  1/261.  See  Nose.]  A 
nromoutory  ;  a  cape  ;  a  headhmd.  Hakluyt. 

<^W^  Ness  is  frequently  used  as  a  suffix  in  the  names  of 
places  and  promontories ;  as,  Sheerreess. 

-ness  (-ngs).  [AS.  -ness,  -nyss,  -nys  ;  akin  to  OS.  -nissi, 
-nussi,  D.  -7iis,  OHG.  -nissa,  -nassl,  -nussi,  G.  -nis,  -niss, 
Goth,  -inassus.]  A  suffix  used  to  form  abstract  nouns 
expressive  of  quality  or  state;  as,  goodjicss,  greati?fss. 

Ness'ler-ize  (u5s'ler-iz),  v.  t.  [From  Nessler,  the 
chemist.]  (Chem.)  To  treat  or  test,  as  a  liquid,  with  a 
solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  potassium  iodide  and  po- 
tassium hydroxide,  which  is  called  Nessler's  solution 
or  N'essler^s  test,  and  is  used  to  detect  the  presence  of 
ammonia. 

Nest  (nest),  re.  [AS. 
nest;  akin  to  D.  &  G. 
7iest,  Sw.  n'dste,  L.  ni- 
dus, for  nisdus,  Skr. 
nufa  resting  place, 
nest;  cf.  Lith.  lizdas. 
Arm.  neiz,  Gael.  &  Ir. 
nead.  Prob.  from  the 
particle  ni  down,  Skr. 
ni  +  the  root  of  E.  .<nt, 
and  thus  orig.,  a  place 
to  sit  down  in.  V264. 
See  Nether,  and  Sit, 
and  cf.  Eyas,  Nidifioa- 
tion,  Nye.]     1.  The  bed  or  receptacle  prepared  by  a 
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bird  or  a  fowl  for  holding  her  eggs  and  for  hatching  and 
i'earing  her  young. 

The  birds  of  the  air  have  TKSts.      Matt,  viii.  20. 

2.  Hence :  The  place  in  which  the  eggs  of  other  animaU, 
as  insects,  turtles,  etc.,  are  laid  and  batched;  a  snug 
place  in  which  young  animals  are  reared.  Bentley. 

3.  A  snug,  comfortable,  or  cozy  residence  or  situation ; 
a  retreat,  or  place  of  habitual  resort ;  hence,  those  who 
occupy  a  nest,  frequent  a  haunt,  or  are  associated  in  the 
same  pursuit ;  as,  a  nest  of  traitors  ;  a  nest  of  bugs. 

A  little  cottage,  like  some  poor  man's  nest.    Spenser, 

4.  (Geol.)  An  aggregated  mass  of  any  ore  or  mineral, 
in  an  isolated  state,  within  a  rocl£. 

5.  A  collection  of  boxes,  cases,  or  the  like,  of  gradua- 
ted size,  each  put  within  the  one  next  larger. 

6.  {Mech.)  A  compact  group  of  pulleys,  gears,  springs, 
etc.,  worlting  together  or  collectively. 

Nest  egg,  an  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  prevent  the  hen  from 
forsaking  it,  and  to  induce  her  to  lay  more  in  the  same 
place ;  hence,  figuratively,  something  laid  up  as  the  be- 
ginning of  a  fund  or  collection.  Hudibras. 
Nest  (nest),  V,  i.    To  build  and  occupy  a  nest. 

The  king  of  birds  nested  within  his  leaves.      Howell, 
Nest,  V,  t.    To  put  into  a  nest ;  to  form  a  nest  for. 

From  him  who  nested  himself  into  the  chief  power.    South. 
Nest'ful  (-ful),  n, ;  pi.  Nestfuls  (-fulz).     As  much 
or  many  as  will  fill  a  nest. 

Nes'tle  (nes"l),  v,  i,  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Nestled  (-'Id) ; 
p.  pr,  &  vb,  n,  Nestlino  (-ling).]  tAS.  nestlian,]  1.  To 
make  and  occupy  a  nest ;  to  nest.     [Ois.] 

The  kingfisher  .  .  .  ?jes!(e«  in  hollow  banks.    L'Estrange, 

2.  To  lie  close  and  snug,  as  a  bird  in  her  nest ;  to  cud- 
dle up ;  to  settle,  as  in  a  nest ;  to  harbor ;  to  take  shelter. 

Their  purpose  was  to  fortify  in  some  strong  place  of  the  wild 
country,  and  there  nestle  till  succors  came.  Bacon, 

3.  To  move  about  in  one's  place,  like  a  bird  when  shap- 
ing the  interior  of  her  nest  or  a  young  bird  getting  close 
to  the  parent ;  as,  a  child  nestles. 

Nes'tle,  V,  t,    1.  To  house,  as  in  a  nest. 

2.  To  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  young. 

Nes'tling  (nSs'ling),  n.  1.  A  young  bird  which  haa 
not  abandoned  the  nest.  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  A  nest ;  a  receptacle.     [06«.]  Bacon, 

Nes'tlinR,  a.    Newly  hatched ;  being  yet  in  the  nest. 

Nes'tor  (iiSs'tSr),  n,  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  parrots  with 
gray  heads,  of  New  Zealand  and  Papua,  sillied  to  the 
cockatoos.    See  Kaka. 

Nes-tO'rl-aa  (ngs-to'ri-an),  n,  {Eccl.  Hist.)  An  ad- 
herent of  Nestorius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the 
fifth  century,  who  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  for  main- 
taining that  the  divine  and  the  human  natures  were  not 
merged  into  one  nature  in  Christ  (who  was  God  in  man), 
and,  lience,  that  it  was  improper  to  call  Mary  the  mother 
of  God,  though  she  might  be  called  the  mother  of  Christ; 
aJso,  one  of  the  sect  established  by  the  followers  of  Nes- 
torius in  Persia,  India,  and  other  Oriental  countries,  and 
still  in  existence.    Opposed  to  Eutychian. 

Nes-to'rl-an,  a.    1.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Nestorians. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  Nestor,  the  aged  war- 
rior and  counselor  mentioned  by  Homer  ;  hence,  wise  ; 
experienced  ;  aged  ;  as,  Nestorian  caution. 

Nes-tO'rl-an-ism  (-tz'm),  n.  The  doctrmes  of  the 
Nestorian  Christians,  or  of  Nestorius. 

Net  (net),  n,  [AS.  net ;  aldn  to  D.  net,  OS.  net,  netti, 
OHG.  nezzi,  G,  netz,  Icel.  &  Dan.  net,  Sw.  niit,  Goth. 
naii  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  A  fabric  of  twine,  thread, 
or  the  like,  wrought  or  woven  into  meshes,  and  used  for 
catching  fish,  birds,  butterflies,  etc. 

2.  Anything  designed  or  fitted  to  entrap  or  catch ;  a 
snare  ;  any  device  for  catching  and  holding. 

A  man  that  flattereth  his  neighbor  spreadeth  a  net  for  his  feet. 

Prov,  xxix.  5. 
In  the  church's  net  there  are  fishes  good  or  bad.    Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Anything  wrought  or  woven  in  meshes ;  as,  a  net 
for  the  hair ;  a  mosquito  net ;  a  tennis  net, 

4.  (Geom.)  A  figure  made  up  of  a  large  number  of 
straight  lines  or  curves,  which  are  connected  at  certain 
points  and  related  to  each  other  by  some  specified  law. 

Net,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p,  p.  Netted  (-ted) ;  p,  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Netting.]  1.  To  make  into  a  net ;  to  make  in  the 
style  of  network ;  as,  to  net  silk. 

2.  To  take  in  a  net ;  to  capture  by  stratagem  or  wile. 
And  now  I  am  here,  netted  and  in  the  toils.    Sir  W,  Scottt 

3.  To  inclose  or  cover  with  a  net ;  as,  to  net  a  tree. 
Net,  V.  i.     To  form  network  or  netting  ;  to  knit. 
Net,  a,    [F.    See  Neat  clean.]      1.  Without  spot; 

pure;  shining.     [Oi*.] 

Her  breast  all  naked  as  net  ivory.  Spenser. 

2.  Free  from  extraneous  substances  ;  pure  ;  unadul- 
terated ;  neat ;  as,  net  wine,  etc.     [iJ.] 

3.  Not  including  superfluous,  incidental,  or  foreign 
matter,  as  boxes,  coverings,  wraps,  etc.  ;  free  from 
charges,  deductions,  etc. ;  as,  net  proflt ;  net  income ; 
net  weight,  etc.     [Less  properly  written  nett,^ 

Net  tonnage  (Naut,),  the  tonnage  of  a  vessel  after  a 
deduction  from  the  gross  tonnage  has  been  made,  to 
allow  space  for  crew,  machinery,  etc. 

Net,  V.  t,     [imp.  &  p,  p.  Netted  ;  p,  pr.  &vb.r>.  Net- 

riNG.]    To  produce  or  gain  as  clear  profit ;  as,  he  netted 

&  thousand  dollars  by  the  operation. 

Net'flsh'  (nSt'fish'),  n.     (Zool.)  An  astrophyton. 

Neth'er  (nSth'er),  a,     [OE.  nethere,  nithere,  AS.  rei- 

Sera,  fr.  the  adv.  niser  downward ;  akin  to  neoSan  below, 

beneath,  D.  neder  down,  G.  nieder,  Sw.  nedre  below, 

nether,  a.  &  adv.,  and  also  to  Skr.  rai  down.    V201.    Cf. 

Beneath.]    Situated  down  or  below  ;  lying  beneath,  or 

in  the  lower  part ;  having  a  lower  position  ;  belonging 

Jo  the  region  below ;  lower :  under ;  —  opposed  to  upper, 

'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires.      Milton. 

This  darksome  nether  world  her  lifht 

Doth  dim  witli  horror  and  deformity.         Spenaer. 

All  my  Tiether  shape  thus  grew  transformed.      Milton. 
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Neth'er-mOTe'  (nSth'er-mor'),  a.  Lower;  nether. 
lots,)  Holland, 

Neth'er-most'  (-most'),  a,  [AS.  niSemest.  See 
Nethee,  and  cf.  Aftermost.]  Lowest ;  as,  the  nether- 
most hell ;  the  nethermost  abyss.  Milton. 

II  Neth'l-nim  (nSth'i-nim),  n,pl.  [Heb._,  pi.  of  ndthm 
given,  granted,  a  slave  of  the  temple,  fr.  nathan  to  give.] 
{Jewish  Aniiq,)  Servants  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in 
the  menial  services  about  the  tabernacle  and  temple. 

Net'i-£y  (nSt'i-fi),  v,  t,  [Net,  a.  +  -/y.]  To  render 
neat ;  to  clean  ;  to  put  in  order,     [i?.]  Chapman. 

Net'tlng  (-ting),  n.  [From  Net,  m.]  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  maldng  nets  or  network,  or  of  forming  meshes, 
as  for  fancy  work,  fishing  nets,  etc. 

2.  A  piece  of  network ;  any  fabric,  made  of  cords, 
threads,  wires,  or  the  like,  crossing  one  another  with 
open  spaces  between. 

3.  (Nant.)  A  network  of  ropes  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, as  for  holding  the  hammocks  when  not  in  use,  also 
for  stowing  sails,  and  for  hoisting  from  the  gunwale  to 
the  rigging  to  hinder  an  enemy  from  boarding.       Totten, 

Netting  needle,  a  kind  or  slender  shuttle  used  in  nettmg. 
See  Needle,  n,,  3. 

Net'tlng,  n.    Urine.     [Prov.  Eng."]  Halliwell. 

Net'tle  (nSt't'l),  n.  [AS.  netele  ;  akin  to  D.  netel,  G. 
nessel,  OHG.  nezzila,  nazza,  Dan.  nelde,  n'dlde,  Sw.  nds- 
sla;  cf.  Lith.  notere."]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Urtica, 
covered  with  minute  sharp  liairs  containing  a  poison  that 
produces  a  stinging  sensation.  TJrtica  gracilis  is  common 
in  the  Nortliem,  and  U.  chamxdryoides  in  tlie  Southern, 
United  States.  The  common  European  species,  U.  urens 
and  U.  dioica,  are  also  found  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.     U.  pilulifera  is  the  Roman  nettle  of  England. 

I^°°  The  term  nettle  has  been  given  to  many  plants 
related  to,  or  in  some  way  resemblmg,  the  true  nettle  ; 
as :  Australian  nettle,  a  stinging  tree  or  shrub  of  the  ge- 
nus Laportea  (as  L.  t/igas  and  Z.  moroides) ;  — also  called 
nettle  tree.  —  Bee  nettle,  Hemp  nettle,  a  species  of  Galeop- 
sis.  See  under  Hemp. —Blind  nettle.  Dead  nettle,  a  harm- 
less species  of  Lamium.^TaXie,  nettle  (,Bcehmeria cylin- 
drica),  a  plant  common  in  tlie  United  States,  and  related 
to  the  true  nettles. — Hedge  nettle,  a  species  of  Stachys. 
See  under  Hedge. — Eorse  nettle  (-So^anuni  Carolinense). 
See  under  HoKSB.  —  N«ttl6  tree,  (a)  Same  as  Hackberry. 
(6)  &&&  Australian  ncWe  (above). — Spurge  nettle,  a  sting- 
ing American  herb  of  the  Spurge  ixauljlJatropha  urens), 
—  Wood  nettlo,  a  plant  (Zaportf  a  Conarfensis)  which  stings 
severely,  and  is  related  to  the  true  nettles. 

Nettle  cloth,  a  kind  of  thick  cotton  stuff,  japanned,  and 
used  as  a  substitute  for  leather  for  various  purposes.—  Net- 
tle rash  (Med.),  an  eruptive  disease  resembling  the  effects 
of  whipping  with  nettles.  —  Sea  nettle  (Zooi.),  a  medusa. 

Net'tle,  V.  t.  [imp,  &  p,  p.  Nettled  (-t'ld)  ;  p,  pr, 
&  vb.  n.  Nettling  (-tling).]  To  fret  or  sting ;  to  irri- 
tate or  vex;  to  cause  to  experience  sensations  of  dis- 
pleasure or  uneasiness  not  amounting  to  violent  anger. 

The  princes  were  so  nettled  at  the  scandal  of  this  affront,  that 
every  man  took  it  to  himself.  V Estrange, 

Net'tle-blrd'  (-herd'),  n,  (Zool,)  The  European  white- 
throat.     [Prov,  Eng,'] 

Net'tler  (-tier),  n.     One  who  nettles.     [2?.]      Milton, 

Net'tles  (net't'lz),  M.  p?.  [See  Knittle.]  (Naut.)(a) 
The  halves  of  yams  in  the  unlaid  end  of  a  rope  twisted 
for  pointing  or  grafting.  (6)  Small  lines  used  to  sling 
hammocks  under  the  deck  beams,     (c)  Reef  points. 

Net'tllng  (-tling),  n.  (Pope  Making)  (a)  A  process 
(resembling  splicing)  by  which  two  ropes  are  joined  end 
to  end  so  as  to  form  one  rope.  (J)  The  process  of  tying 
together  the  ends  of  yarns  in  pairs,  to  prevent  tangling. 

Net'tllng,  p.  pr.  &  a.     Stmging ;  irritating. 

Nettling  cell  (.Zodl.)^  a  lasso  cell.    See  under  Lasso. 

Net'ty  (-ty),  a.  Like  a  net,  or  network  ;  netted.  [i2.] 

Net'— veined'  (-vand'),  a.  Having  veins,  or  nerves, 
reticulated  or  netted  ;  as,  a  net-veined  wing  or  leaf. 

Net'WOrk'  (-wflrk'),  n.  1.  A  fabric  of  threads,  cords, 
or  wires  crossing  each  other  at  certain  intervals,  and 
knotted  or  secured  at  the  crossings,  thus  leaving  spaces 
or  meshes  between  them. 

2.  Any  system  of  lines  or  channels  interlacing  or 
crossing  like  the  fabric  of  a  net ;  as,  a  network  of  veins ; 
a  network  of  railroads. 

Neu'rad  (nu'rSd),  adv,  [Gr.  vevpov  nerve  -f-  L.  ad  to.] 
{Anat,)  Toward  the  neural  side ;  —  opposed  to  Iisemad. 

Neu'ral  (nu'ral),  a,  [Gr.  vevpov  nerve.]  (Anat.  & 
Zool.)  Relating  to  the  nerves  or  nervous  system;  per- 
taining to,  situated  in  the  region  of,  or  on  the  side  with, 
the  neural,  or  cerebro-spinal,  axis ;  —  opposed  to  hemal. 
As  applied  to  vertebrates,  neural  is  the  same  as  dorsal ; 
as  applied  to  invertebrates  it  is  usually  the  same  as  ven- 
tral.   Cf.  Hemal. 

Neural  iriihlAnat,),  the  cartilaginous  or  bony  arch  on 
the  dorsal  side  of  the  centrum  of  the  vertebra  in  a  seg- 
ment of  the  spinal  skeleton,  usually  inclosing  a  segment 
of  the  spinal  cord. 

Neu-ral'gi-a  (nu-r51'jT-a),  n,  [NL.,  from  Gr.  vevpav 
nerve  -\-  oAyo?  pain.  See  Nerve.]  {Med.)  A  disease, 
the  chief  symptom  of  which  is  a  very  acute  pain,  exacer- 
bating or  intermitting,  which  follows  the  course  of  a 
nervous  branch,  extends  to  its  ramifications,  and  seems 
therefore  to  be  seated  in  the  nerve.  It  seems  to  be  in- 
dependent of  any  structural  lesion.  Dungltson, 

Nen-ral'glc  (-jTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  having 
the  character  of,  neuralgia ;  as,  a  neuralgic  headache. 

Neu-ral'gy  (-JSr),  n.    Neuralgia. 

Neu-rap'0-phys'l-al  (niS-rap'o-fiz'i-al),  a.  {Anat.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  neurapophysis. 

II  Neu'ra-poph'y-sis  (nu'ra-poft-sTs),  re.  /  pi,  NEn- 
RAPOPHTSEs  (-sez).  [NL.  See  Neueo-,  and  Apophysis.] 
{Anat, )  (a)  One  of  the  two  lateral  processes  or  elements 
which  form  the  neural  arch.  (6)  The  dorsal  process  of 
the  neural  arch  ;  neural  spine ;  spinous  process. 

II  Neu-ras'the-nl'a  (niS-rSs'the-ni'a),  n,  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
vevpov  nerve  -f-  icrflei'eia  weakness.]  (Med,)  A  condition 
of  nervous  debility  supposed  to  be  dependent  upon  im- 
pairment in  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord. 
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Nea-ra'tlon  (niS-ra'shiin),  n,  {Biol.)  The  arrange- 
ment or  distribution  of  nerves,  as  in  the  leaves  of  » 
plant  or  the  wings  of  an  insect ;  nervation. 

Neu-rax'is  (niS-raks'is),  n,  [Neuro-  -j-  axis,"]  {Anat,) 
See  Axis  cylinder,  under  Axis. 

Neu'ren-ter'lc  (nu'rSn-tSr'ik),  a.  [Neuro- +enteric,'i 
{Anat,)  Of  or  pertaining  to  both  the  neuron  and  the  en- 
teron ;  as,  the  neurenleric  canal,  which,  in  embryos  of 
many  vertebrates,  connects  the  medullary  tube  and  the 
primitive  intestine.     See  Illust,  of  Ectoderm. 

Neu'll-dln  (nu'ri-din),  re.  [From  Neueine.]  {Physiol. 
Chem,)  A  nontoxic  base,  CeH^Nj,  found  in  the  putres- 
cent matters  of  flesh,  fish,  decaying  cheese,  etc. 

II  Neu'll-lem'ma  (nu'iT-lem'ma),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
vevpov  nerve  -|-  Ae'^ma  peel,  skin.]  (Anat.)  {a)  The  del- 
icate outer  sheath  of  a  nerve  fiber  ;  the  primitive  sheath. 
(b)  The  perineurium. 

Neu-ril'1-ty  (niS-rTl'I-ty),  re.  [Gr.  vevpov  nerve.] 
{Physiol,)  The  special  properties  and  functions  of  the 
nerves  ;  that  capacity  lor  transmitting  a  stimulus  wliich 
belongs  to  nerv_es.  G.  if.  Lewes. 

Neu'rlne  (nu'rtn  or  -ren),  n.  [Gr.  vevpov  a  nerve.] 
{Physiol,  Chem.)  A  poisonous  organic  base  (a  ptomaine) 
formed  in  the  decomposition  of  protagon  with  boiling 
baryta  water,  and  in  the  putrefaction  of  proteid  matter 
It  was  for  a  long  time  considered  identical  with  choline, 
a  crystalline  body  originally  obtained  from  bile.  Chem- 
ically,  however,  choline  is  oxyethyl-ti  imethyl-ammonium 
hydroxide,  while  neurine  is  vinyl-trimethyl-ammonium 
hydroxide.     [Written  also  netirin.'] 

Neu'rism  (nii'riz'm),  re.  [Gr.  vevpov  nerve.]  {Biol.) 
Nerve  force.     See  Vital  force,  under  vital. 

II  Neu-ri'tiS  (nii-ri'tTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vevpov  nerve 
-\- -itis.~\     {Med.)  Inflammation  of  a  nerve. 

Neu'ro-  (nii'ro-).  [Gr.  I'eCpoj'  nerve.]  {Anat.)  A  com- 
bining form  denoting  a  nerve,  of  ov  pertaining  to  a  nerve 
OT  the  nervovs  system. 

Neu'ro-cen'tral  (-sen'tral),  a,  [N'euro-  -f  central,"} 
(Anat,)  Between  the  neural  arch  and  the  centrum  of  a 
vertebra  ;  as,  the  neurocevtral  suture.  Huxley. 

Neu'ro-chord    (nu'ro-kSrd),    re.,    Neu'ro-chor'dal, 

(-k&r'dal),  a.    {Zool.)  See  Neurocord. 

Nen-roc'1-ty  (niS-rSs't-tJ),  n.   {Physiol.)  Nerve  force. 

II  Neu'rO-COBle  (nii'r6-Ee'le),  re.  [Neuro-  -)-  Gr.  ko?Aoi» 
a  hollow.]  {Anat,)  The  central  canal  and  ventricles  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  brain ;  the  myelencephalic  cavity. 

Weu'ro-COrd  (nu'ro-kSrd),  re.  [A^euro--\-cord,2  {Zool,) 
A  cordlike  organ  composed  of  elastic  fibers  situated  above 
the  ventral  nervous  cord  of  annelids,  like  the  earthworm. 
— Neu'ro-cor'dal  (-k6r'dai),  o. 

Neu'ro-ep'l-der'mal  (-Sp'i-der'mal),  a,  [Neuro- + 
epidermal.']  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or  giving  rise  to, 
the  central  nervous  system  and  epidermis  ;  as,  theneuro- 
epidermal,  or  epiblastic,  layer  of  the  blastoderm. 

II  Neu-rogli-a  (nii-rfeg'li-4),  n,  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vevpov 
ligament  -|-  y\ia.  glue.]  {Anat.)  The  delicate  connective 
tissue  framework  which  supports  the  nervous  matter  and 
blood  vessels  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

Neu-rog'ra-phy  (-ra-fy),  re.  [Neuro-  +  -graphy,] 
(Aval.)  A  description  of  the  nerves.  Punglison. 

Neu'ro-ker'a-tln  (nu'ro-k6r'a-tTn),  re.  [Neuro-  -f- 
AeraWre.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  substance,  resembling 
keratin,  present  in  nerve  tissue,  as  in  the  sheath  of  the 
axis  cylinder  of  meduUated  nerve  fibers.  Like  keratin  it 
resists  the  action  of  most  chemical  agents,  and  by  decom- 
position with  sulphuric  acid  yields  leucin  and  tyrosin. 

Neu'ro-log'lc-al  (-loj'I-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
neurology. 

Neu-rol'0-glst  (niJ-rSl'o-jTst),  re.  One  who  is  versed 
in  neurology ;  also,  one  skilled  in  the  treatment  of  nerv- 
ous diseases. 

Neu-rol'o-gy  (-jj),  re.  [Neuro-  -f-  -logy."]  The  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  nervous  system. 

II  Neu-ro'ma  (nii-ro'm4),  re.  [NL.  See  Neueo-,  and 
-OMA.]  {Med,)  A  tumor  developed  on,  or  connected  with, 
a  nerve,  esp.  one  consisting  of  new-formed  nerve  fibers. 

Neu'ro-mere  (nu'rS-mer),  re.  [Neuro-  -j-  -mere,'} 
(Anat,)  A  metameric  segment  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerv- 
ous system. 

Neu'ro-mns'cn-lar  (-mus'kiS-ler),  a.  [Neuro-  -f-  mus- 
cular.]   {Physiol.)  ServomviSculaT. 

II  Neu'ron  (nu'rSn),  re.  /  pi.  Neura  (-ra).  [NL.,  fron* 
Gr.  vevpov  nerve.]  (Anat.)  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  ; 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis  ;  myelencephalon.  £,  G,  Wilder. 

Neu'ro-path'lc  (nu'ro-pSth'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  neuropathy ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  suffering  from,  nerv. 
ous  disease. 

NeU-rop'a-thy  (niS-rSp'a-thJ?),  re.  [Neuro-  +  Gr.  jra- 
crxeiv,  TroBelv,  to  suffer.]  {Med,)  An  affection  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  or  of  a  nerve. 

Neu'ro-pod  (nu'ro-pod),  re.  [Neuro-  -f  ■pod.]  (Zool.) 
A  neuropodous  animal.  G.  Bolleston. 

II  Neu'ro-po'dl-um  (-po'dT-um),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
I'eOpov  a  nerve -j-  tto^iov,  dim.  otirovs,  TroSo?,  the  foot.  3 
(Zool.)  The  ventral  lobe  or  branch  of  a  parapodium. 

Neu-rop'0-dons  (niS-rop'o-das),  a.  [Neuro-  +  -pod 
•\-  -ous.]  (Zool.)  Having  the  limbs  on,  or  directed  to- 
ward, the  neural  side,  as  in  most  invertebrates ;  —  op- 
posed to  hsemapodous.  G.  Bolleston. 

Neu'ro-pore  (nu'ro-por),  re.  [Neuro-  -\-  pore,]  (Anat,) 
An  opening  at 
either  end  of 
the  embryonic  Ct\ 
neural  canal. 
Neu-rop'ter 
( nij-rop'ter ) , 
re.  (Zool.)  One 
of  the  Neurop- 
il Wph  rrmt     One  of  the  Neuroptcra  (Maniispa  intemipta) ; 
,-"  " /"/"P.         a  Young    Larva  ;  h    Mature   Larva.  Both 
le-ra  (,-te-ra),       enlarged    c  Mature  Insect.    Nat.  size, 
re.  pi.      [NL., 

fr.  Gr.  vevpov  nerve  -)-  Trrepov  a  wing,  fr.  7rTea6ai  to  fly-] 
(Zool.)  An  order  of  hexapod  insects  having  two  pairs  oi 
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Jarge,  membranous,  net-veined  wings.  The  mouth  orgsms 
are  adapted  for  chewing.  Tliey  feed  upon  other  insects, 
and  undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis.  The  ant-lion, 
hellgamite,  and  lacewing  fly  are  examples.  Formerly, 
the  name  was  given  to  a  much  more  extensive  group,  in- 
cluding the  true  Neuroptera  and  the  Pseudoneuroptera. 

Neu-rop'ter-al  (nu-r8p'ter-al),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Neuroptera. 

Neu-rop'ter-an  (-on),  n.     {Zool.)  A  neuropter. 

II  NeU-rop'te-riS  (-te-ris),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i/eOpoi/  a 
nerve -f- TTTept's  a  Idnd  of  fern.]  (Paleon.)  An  extensive 
genus  of  fossil  ferns,  of  which  species  have  been  found 
from  the  Devonian  to  the  Triassic  formation. 

Neu-rop'ter-ous  (-ter-us),  a.    (Zool.)  Neuropteral. 

Neu'ro-Ben-sif'er-OUS  (niJ'ro-sSn-sif'er-iis),  a.  INeu- 
TO-  ■\-  sensiferous.2  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to,  or  forming, 
both  nerves  and  sense  organs. 

II  Neu-TO'sis  (nu-ro'sTs),  n. ;  pi.  Neuroses  (-sez). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vevpov  nerve.]  (Med.)  A  functional  nerv- 
ous affection  or  disease,  that  is,  a  disease  of  the  nerves 
without  any  appreciable  change  of  nerve  structure. 

Neu'ro-skel'e-tal  (nii'ro-skgl'e-tal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  neuroskeleton.     [-R.]  Owen. 

Neu'ro-skel'e-ton  (-tttn),  n.  \_Neuro-  -(-  skeleton.'] 
{Anat.)  The  deep-seated  parts  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton 
which  are  in  relation  with  the  nervous  axis  and  locomo- 
tion. Owen. 

Neu'ro-spast  (nu'rS-spSst),  n.  [L.  }ieurospaston,  Gr. 
vevpQ(TrraaTov^  fr.  j/evpocrTraaros  drawn  by  strings.]  A 
puppet.     [i2.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Neu-rot'ic  (nu-r5t'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  ceOpo;/  nerve.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  nerves ;  seated  in  the  nerves  ;  nerv- 
•ous ;  as,  a  neurotic  disease. 

2.  Useful  in  disorders  of,  or  affecting,  the  nerves. 

Neu-rot'ic,  n.     1.  A  disease  seated  in  the  nerves. 

2.  (Med. )  Any  toxic  agent  whose  action  is  mainly  di- 
rected to  the  great  nerve  centers. 

1^^  Neurotics  as  a  class  include  all  those  poisons 
whose  main  action  is  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
They  may  be  divided  into  three  orders  :  (o)  Cerebral  neu- 
rotics, or  those  which  affect  the  brain  only.  (6)  Spinal 
neurotics,  or  tetanies,  those  which  affect  the  spinal  cord. 
<c)  Cereiro-spinal  neurotics,  or  those  which  affect  both 
brain  and  spmal  cord. 

Nea'ro-tome  (nS'ro-tom),  n.  [See  Nehkotomy.]  1.  An 
instrument  for  cutting  or  dissecting  nerves. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  neuromere. 

Neu'ro-tom'lc-al  (-tSm'I-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
neurotomy. 

.  Neu-rot'O-mlst  (nu-rSt'o-mtst),  n.  One  who  is  skilled 
in  or  practices  neurotomy. 

Neu-rot'0-my  (-my),  n.  \_Neuro-  +  Gr.  reixvetv  to  cut.] 

1.  The  dissection,  or  anatomy,  of  the  nervous  system. 

2.  (3fed.)  The  division  of  a  nerve,  for  the  relief  of 
neuralgia,  or  for  other  purposes.  Dunglison. 

II  Neu'ru-la  (uu'ni-la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  Gr.  vevpov  a 
nerve.]  (Zool.)  An  embryo  of  certain  invertebrates  in 
the  stage  when  the  primitive  band  is  first  developed. 

Neu'ter  (nu'ter),  a.  [L.,  fr.  ne  not  -f-  uter  whether ; 
akin  to  E.  whether.  See  No,  and  Whether,  and  cf. 
iJEiTHER.]  1.  Neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other ;  on 
neither  side  ;  impartial ;  neutral.     lArchaic] 

In  all  our  undertakings  God  will  be  either  our  friend  or  our 
enemy  ;  for  Providence  never  stands  neuter.  South. 

2.  (Gram.)  (a)  Having  a  form  belonging  more  espe- 
cially to  words  which  are  not  appellations  of  males  or  fe- 
males ;  expressing  or  designating  that  which  is  of  neither 
sex ;  as,  a  neuter  noun  ;  a  neuter  termination ;  the  neuter 
gender.     (6)  Intransitive  ;  as,  a  neuter  verb. 

3.  (Biol.)  Having  no  generative  organs,  or  imperfectly 
■developed  ones;  sexless.    See  Neoter,  «.,  3. 

Neu'ter,  n.  X.  A  person  who  takes  no  part  in  a  con- 
test j  one  who  is  either  indifferent  to  a  cause  or  forbears 
to  interfere  ;  a  neutral. 

The  world  *8  no  neuter ;  it  will  wound  or  save.    Tmmg. 

2.  (Gram.)  (a)  A  noim  of  the  neuter  gender;  any 
one  of  those  words  which  have  the  terminations  usually 
found  in  neuter  words,     (b)  An  intransitive  verb. 

3.  (Biol.)  An  organism,  either  vegetable  or  animal, 
which  at  its  maturity  has  no  generative  organs,  or  but 
imperfectly  developed  ones,  as  a  plant  without  stamens 
or  pistils,  as  the  garden  Hydrangea  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  im- 
perfectly developed  females  of  certain  social  insects,  as 
of  the  ant  and  the  common  honeybee,  which  perform  the 
labors  of  the  community,  and  are  called  workers. 

Neu'tral  (nii'tral),  a.  [L.  neutralis,  fr.  neuter.  See 
Neuter.]  1.  Not  engaged  on  either  side ;  not  taking 
part  with  or  assisting  either  of  two  or  more  contending 
parties ;  neuter  ;  indifferent. 

The  heart  can  not  possibly  remain  neutral,  but  constantly 
takes  part  one  way  or  the  other.  Shaftesbury, 

2.  Neither  good  nor  bad ;  of  medium  quality ;  mid- 
dling ;  not  decided  or  pronounced. 

Some  things  good,  and  some  things  ill,  do  seem, 

And  neutral  some,  in  her  fantastic  eye.      Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  (Biol.)  Neuter.     See  Neuter,  a.,  3. 

4.  (Chem.)  Having  neither  acid  nor  basic  properties; 
unable  to  turn  red  litmus  blue  or  blue  litmus  red  ;  — 
said  of  certain  salts  or  other  compounds.  Contrasted 
with  acid,  and  alkaline. 

Neutral  axis.  Neutral  BOiface  (Mech.),  that  line  or  plane, 
m  a  beam  under  transverse  pressure,  at  which  the  fibers 
are  neither  stretched  nor  compressed,  or  where  the  lon- 
gitudmal  stress  is  zero.  See  Axis.  —  Neutral  equilibrium 
(Mech.),  the  kind  of  equilibrium  of  a  body  so  placed  that 
when  moved  slightly  it  neither  tends  to  return  to  its  for- 
mer position  nor  depart  more  widely  from  it,  as  a  perfect 
sphere  or  cylinder  on  a  horizontal  plane.  —  Neutral  salt 
(Chem.),  a  salt  formed  by  the  complete  replacement  of 
the  hydrogen  in  an  acid  or  base ;  in  the  former  case  by  a 
positive  or  basic,  in  the  latter  by  a  negative  or  acid,  ele- 
ment or  radical.  —  Neutral  tint,  a  bluish  gray  pigment, 
used  in  water  colors,  made  by  mixing  indigo  or  other 
blue  with  some  warm  color.  The  shades  vary  greatly. 
—  Neutral  vowel,  the  vowel  element  having  an  obscure 


and  indefinite  quality,  such  as  is  commonly  taken  by  the 
vowel  in  many  unaccented  syllables.  It  is  regarded  by 
some  as  identical  with  the  u  in  up,  and  is  called  also  the 
natural  vowel,  as  unformed  by  art  and  effort.  See  Guide 
to  Pronunciation,  §  17. 

Neu'tral  (nu'tral),  n.  A  person  or  a  nation  that  takes 
no  part  in  a  contest  between  others ;  one  who  is  neutral. 

The  neutral,  as  far  as  his  commerce  extends,  becomes  a  party 
in  the  war,  Ji.  G.  Harper. 

Neu'tral-lst,  n.  A  neutral;  one  who  professes  or 
practices  neutrality.  Milman. 

Neu-tral'i-ty  (uu-trSl't-ty),  n.     [Cf.  F.  neutralite.J 

1.  The  state  or  quaUty  of  being  neutral ;  the  condition 
of  being  unengaged  in  contests  between  others  ;  state  of 
taking  no  part  on  either  side  ;  indifference. 

Men  who  possess  a  state  of  neutrality  in  times  of  public  dan- 
ger, desert  the  interest  of  their  fellow  subjects.  Addison. 

2.  Indifference  in  quality  ;  a  state  neither  very  good 
nor  bad.     [06.S.]  bonne. 

3.  (Chem.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  neutral.  See 
Neutral,  a.,  4. 

4.  (International  Law)  The  condition  of  a  nation  or 
government  which  refrains  from  taking  part,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  a  war  between  other  powers. 

5.  Those  who  are  neutral ;  a  combination  of  neutral 
powers  or  states. 

Armed  neutrality,  the  condition  of  a  neutral  power, 
in  time  of  war,  which  holds  itself  ready  to  resist  by  force 
any  aggression  of  either  belligerent. 

Neu'tral-1-za'tlon  (nu'tral-i-za'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
neutralisation.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  neutralizing, 
or  the  state  of  being  neutralized. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  act  or  process  by  which  an  acid  and  a 
base  are  combined  in  such  proportions  that  the  resulting 
compound  is  neutral.     See  Neutral,  a.,  4. 

Neu'tral-lze  (nu'tral-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &,p.  p.  Neutral- 
ized (-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Neutralizimo  (-i'zing).] 
[Cf.  F.  neutraliser.]  1.  To  render  neutral;  to  reduce 
to  a  state  of  neutrality. 

So  here  I  am  neutralized  again.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  (Chem.)  To  render  inert  or  imperceptible  the  pe- 
culiar affinities  of,  as  a  chemical  substance ;  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  ;  as,  to  neutralize  an  acid  with  a  base. 

3.  To  destroy  the  peculiar  properties  or  opposite  dis- 
positions of ;  to  reduce  to  a  state  of  indifference  or  inef- 
ficiency ;  to  counteract ;  as,  to  neutralize  parties  in 
government ;  to  neutralize  efforts,  opposition,  etc. 

Counter  citations  that  neutralize  each  other.    E.  Everett. 

Neu'tral-i'zer  (-i'zer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
neutralizes ;  that  which  destroys,  disguises,  or  renders 
inert  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  body. 

Neu'tral-ly,  adv.  In  a  neutral  manner ;  without  tak- 
ing part  with  either  side  ;  indifferently. 

I  Neu'vaines'  (ne'vanz'),  n.  pi.  [F.  neuvaine,  fr.  LL. 
novena,  fr.  L.  navem.  See  Noon.]  (R.  C.  Ch.)  Prayers 
offered  up  for  nine  successive  days. 

Ne-va'dlte  (ne-va'dit),  n.  (Min.)  A  granitoid  variety 
of  rhyolite,  common  in  Nevada. 

II  N6'v6'  (na'va'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  nix,  nivis,  enow.] 
(Geol.)  The  upper  part  of  a  glacier,  above  the  limit  of 
perpetual  snow.    See  Glacier. 

Nev'en  (nSv"n),  v.  t.  [Icel.  nejna.  V267.]  To 
name ;  to  mention  ;  to  utter.     [Ofts.] 

As  oft  I  heard  my  lord  them  ne«en.  Chaucer. 

Nev'er  (nSv'er),  adv.     [AS.  naefre;  ne  not,  no  -f-  sefre 

ever.]      1.  Not  ever ;    not  at   any  time  ;    at  no  time, 

whether  past,  present,  or  future.  Shah. 

Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near.       Tope. 

2.  In  no  degree  ;  not  in  the  least ;  not. 

"Whosoever  has  a  friend  to  guide  him,  may  carry  his  eyes  in 

another  man's  head,  and  yet  see  never  the  worse.  South. 

And  he  answered  him  to  never  a  word.    Matt.  xx\'ii.  14. 

I!|^°*  Never  is  much  used  in  composition  with  present 
participles  to  form  adjectives,  as  in  Tief  er-ceasing,  never- 
dying,  never-ending,  never-iading,  newer-failing,  etc.,  re- 
taining its  usual  signification. 

Never  a  deal,  not  a  bit.  [Obs.]  Chaucer.  —  Never  bo,  as 
never  before  ;  more  than  at  any  other  time,  or  in  any 
other  circumstances ;  especially ;  particularly  ;  —  now 
often  expressed  or  replaced  by  ever  so. 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dower  and  gift.     Gen.  xxxiv.  12. 


A  fear  of  battery, 
duress. 


.  though  never  so  well  grounded,  is  no 
Blackstone. 


Nev'er-more'  (-mor'),  adv.  Never  again  ;  at  no  time 
hereafter.  Testament  of  Love.    Tyndale. 

Where  springtime  of  the  Hesperides 
Begins,  but  endeth  nevermore.  Longfellow. 

Nev'er-the-lat'er  (-the-lat'er),  adv.  or  conj.  Never- 
theless.    [Obs.] 

Nev'er-the-less'  (-15s'),  adv.  or  conj.  [Never  -\-  the 
(see  The  by  that)  +  less.]  Not  the  less  ;  notwithstand- 
ing ;  in  spite  of  that ;  yet. 

No  chastening  for  the  present  seeroeth  to  be  joyous,  but  griev- 
ous ;  nevertheless,  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousness.  //eft.  xii.  II. 

Syn.  —  However ;  at  least ;  yet ;  still.    See  However. 

Nev'ew  (nSv'ti),  n.    Nephew.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

New  (nu),  a.  [Compar.  Newer (-er) ;  superl.  Newest.] 
[OE.  newe,  AS.  niwe,  neowe ;  akin  to  D.  nieuw,  OS. 
niwi,  OHG.  niuwi,  G.  neu,  Icel.  nyr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  ny, 
Goth,  niujis,  Lith.  naujas,  Russ.  novuii.  It.  mia,  nuadh, 
Gael,  nuadh,  W.  newydd.  Armor,  nevez,  L.  novus,  Gr. 
i/e'os,  Skr.  nava,  and  prob.  to  E.  now.  V263.  See 
Now,  and  cf.  Announce,  Innovate,  Neophyte,  Novel.] 

1.  Having  existed,  or  having  been  made,  but  a  short 
time ;  having  originated  or  occurred  lately ;  having  re- 
cently come  into  existence,  or  into  one's  possession  ;  not 
early  or  long  in  being ;  of  late  origin ;  recent ;  fresh  ; 
modern  ;  —  opposed  to  old  ;  as,  a  new  coat ;  a  we«)  house ; 
areewbook;  a  neu;  fashion.  "  Your  ne«)  wife."    Chaucer. 

2.  Not  before  seen  or  known,  although  existing  be- 
fore ;  lately  manifested  ;  recently  discovered ;  as,  a  new 
metal ;  a  new  planet ;  new  scenes. 

3.  Newly  beginning  or  recurring ;  starting  anew ;  now 


commencing  ;  different  from  what  has  been ;  as,  a  new 
year ;  a  new  course  or  direction. 

4.  As  if  lately  begun  or  made ;  having  the  state  or 
quality  of  original  freshness  ;  also,  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter ;  renovated ;  unworn  ;  untried  ;  imspent ;  as,  res 
and  travel  made  him  a  new  man. 

Steadfastly  purposing  to  lead  a  new  life.    Bk.  of  Com.  Frayei. 

Men  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax  plump,  fat,  and  almost 

new.  Bacon. 

5.  Not  of  ancient  extraction,  or  of  a  family  of  ancient 
descent ;  not  previously  known  or  famous.         Addison. 

6.  Not  habituated ;  not  familiar  ;  unaccustomed. 

New  to  the  plow,  unpracticed  in  the  trace.  rope. 

7.  Fresh  from  anything ;  newly  come. 

New  from  her  sickness  to  that  northern  air.     Vryden. 

New  birth.  See  under  Birth.  —  New  Church,  or  New 
Jerusalem  Church,  the  church  holding  the  doctrines  taught 
by  Emanuel  Swedenborg-  See  Swedenborgian.  —  New 
heart  ( Theol.),  a  heart  or  character  changed  by  the  pov/er  of 
God,  so  as  to  be  governed  by  new  and  holy  motives.  —  New 
land,  land  cleared  and  cultivated  for  the  first  time.  —  New 
light.  (^ooZ.)  See  Crappie.  —  New  moon,  (a)  The  moon 
iu  its  first  quarter,  or  when  it  first  appears  after  being 
invisible,  (b)  The  day  when  the  new  moon  is  first  seen ; 
the  first  day  of  the  lunar  month,  which  was  a  holy  day 
among  the  Jews.  2  Kings  iv.  23.  —  New  Eed  Sandstone 
( Geol.),  an  old  name  for  tlie  formation  immediately  above 
the  coal  measures  or  strata,  now  divided  into  the  Permian 
and  Trias.  See  Sandstone.  —  New  style.  See  Style.  — 
Ne-jv  Testament.  See  under  Testament.  —  New  world,  the 
land  of  the  Western  Hemisphere ;  —  so  called  because 
not  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
until  recent  times. 

Syn.  —  Novel ;  recent ;  fresh ;  modern.    See  Novel. 

New  (nil),  adv.    Newly  ;  recently.  Chaucer 

B^^"  New  is  much  used  in  composition,  adverbially,  iu 
the  sense  of  newly,  recently,  to  qualify  other  words,  as 
in  new-hom,  neu>-formed,  meuj-found,  new-mown. 

Of  new,  anew.    [Obs.l  Chaucer. 

New,  V.  t.  &  i.    To  make  new ;  to  renew.     [06s.] 

Newborn'  (nu'bSrn'),  a.    Recently  born.  Shah. 

New'COme'  (nu'kiim'),  a.    Recently  come. 

New'COm'er  (-kum'er),  n.     One  who  has  lately  come. 

New'el  (nu'Sl),  n.  [From  New.  Cf.  Novel.]  A  nov- 
elty ;  a  new  thing.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

New'el  (nii'81),  n.    [OF.  nual,  F.  noyau  stone,  of  fruit, 
noyau  d'escalier  newel,  fr.  L.  nucalis 
like   a  nut,   fr.  nux,  nucis,  nut.     Cf. 
NowEL  the  inner  wall  of  a  mold.  Nu- 
cleus.]  (Arch.)  The  upright  post  about 
which  the  steps  of  a  circular  staircase 
wind ;  hence,  in  stairs  having  straight 
flights,  the  principal  post  at  the  foot  of    M 
a  staircase,  or  the  secondary  ones  at  the    fc2S 
landings.      See   Hollow   newel,  under 
Hollow. 

New'fan'gle  (nu'fSn'g'l),  a.  [New 
-\- /angle.]  Eager  for  novelties;  de- 
sirous of  changiHg.     [Obs.] 

So  newfangel  be  they  of  their  meat. 

Chaucer. 

New'fan'gle,  v.  t.  To  change  by  in- 
troducing novelties.    [Obs.] 

New'fan'gled  (-g'ld),  a.     1.  New- 
made  ;  formed  with  tie  affectation  of  novelty.     "  A 
newfangled  nomenclature."  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Disposed  to  change ;  inclined  to  novelties  ;  given 
to  new  theories  or  fashions.  ^'■Newfangled  teachers." 
1  Tim.  yi.  (heading).     '^ Newfangled  men."    Latimer, 

New'ian'gled-ness,  n.  Affectation  of,  or  fondnoM 
for,  novelty ;  vain  or  affected  fashion  or  form. 

New'lan'gle-ness  (-g'l-nes),  n.  [OE.  newefangelnes 
See  Fanqle.]    Hevrfangledness.     [Obs,]  Chaucer 

Proud  newfangleness  in  their  apparel.  Bohynson  (Mart's  Utjpia). 

New'fan'gliSt  (-gltst),  n.  One  who  is  eager  for 
novelties  or  desirous  of  change.     [Obs.]  Tooker. 

New'fan'gly  (-gly),  adv.  In  a  newfangled  manner : 
with  eagerness  for  novelty.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  More. 

New'fash'ioned  (nu' fSsh'iind),  a.  Made  in  a  new 
form,  or  lately  come  into_ fashion. 

New'found-land'  (nu'ftind-15nd',  often  nii-found'- 
15nd),  n.  1.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  British  North 
America,  famed  for  the  fishing  grounds  in  its  vicinity. 

2.  A  Newfoundland  dog.  "' 

Newfoundland  dog  (Zool.), 
a  breed  of  large  dogs, 
with    shaggy   hair, 
which    originated    in  _ 

Newfoundland,  noted  ,^^3;ss:'.' 
for    intelligence,  do-  ^-^i^;^^. 


Newel  at  Bottom 
of  Staircase. 


Tennyson. 


cility,  and  swimming 
powers. 

New'ing  (nu'ing), 
n.  [From  New,  v.  t.] 
Yeast ;  barm.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

New'lsh,a.  Some- 
what new ;  nearly 
new.  Bacon. 

New'ly,  adv. 

1.  Lately ;  recently. 
He  rubbed  it  o'er  with 

newtV  gathered  .mnt.^^_        ^^^^  ^j  Newfoundland  Dog. 

2.  Anew  ;  afresh ;  freshly. 

And  the  refined  mind  doth  newly  fashion 

Into  a  fairer  form.  Spenser. 

New'mar'Ttet  (nii'mai''kSt),  n.  [From  Newmarket, 
England.]     A  loiig,^-losely  fitting  cloak. 

New'-mod'el  (nu'mOd'SI),  v.  t.    To  remodel. 

New'neSB  (nu'nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
now ;  as,  the  newness  of  a  system  ;  the  newness  of  a 
scene ;  netvness  of  life. 
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News  (nuz)>  n.  [From  New  :  cf .  F.  nouvelles.  News 
is  plural  in  form,  but  is  commonly  used  with  a  singular 
verb.]  1.  A  report  of  recent  occurrences  ;  information 
of  something  that  has  lately  taken  place,  or  of  sometliing 
before  unknown ;  fresh  tidings ;  recent  intelligence. 

Evil  news  rides  post,  while  good  news  baits.       Milton. 

2.  Something  strange  or  newly  happened. 

It  is  no  news  for  the  weak  and  poor  to  be  a  prey  to  the  strong 
and  rich.  L' Estranrje. 

3.  A  bearer  of  news ;  a  courier;  a  newspaper.     [06i.] 

There  cometh  a  neios  thither  witli  his  horse.      Pepi/s. 

News'-bOOk'  (-b66k'),  n.     A  newspaper.     [06i.] 

News'lJOy'  (-boi'),  »■  A  boy  who  distributes  or  sells 
newspapers. 

News'-let'ter  (-let'ter),  n.  A  circular  letter,  written 
or  printed  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  news.  This 
was  the  name  given  to  the  earliest  English  newspapers. 

News'man  (-mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  Newsmen  (-mgn).  1.  One 
who  brings  news.     \Pbs.\  Spenser. 

2.  A  man  who  distributes  or  sells  newspapers. 

News'mon'ger  (-mtin'ger),  n.  One  who  deals  in 
news  ;  one  who  is  active  in  hearing  and  telling  news. 

riews'pa'per  (-pa'per),  n.  A  sheet  of  paper  printed 
and  distributed,  at  stated  intervals,  for  conveying  intel- 
ligence of  passing  events,  advocating  opinions,  etc. ;  a 
public  print  that  circulates  news,  advertisements,  pro- 
ceedings of  legislative  bodies,  public  announcements,  etc. 

News'room'  (-room'),  n.  A  room  wliere  news  is  col- 
lected and  disseminated,  or  periodicals  are  sold  ;  a  read- 
ing room  supplied  witli  newspapers,  magazines,  etc. 

News'-vend'er  (-vSnd'er),  n.    A  seller  of  newspapers. 

News'— writ'er  (-rlt'Sr),  n.  One  who  gathered  news 
for,  and  wrote,  news-letters.  Macaiday. 

News'y  (-y),  a.  Full  of  news ;  abounding  in  infor- 
mation as  to  current  events.     [_CoUoq.'] 

Newt  (nilt),  n.  [OE.  ewt,  ei-ete,  AS.  efete,  with  n 
prefixed,  an  ewt  being  understood  as  a  newt.  Of.  Eft.] 
{Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  small  aquatic  sala- 
manders. The  common  British  species  are  the  crested 
newt  (Triton  cristatus)  and  the  smooth  newt  (Lophinus 
punctattis).  In  America,  Diemictylus  viridescens  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  species. 


American  Newt  {Diemictylns  viridescene)-    O^ 

New-tO'nl-an   (nii-to'nT-an),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  his  discoveries. 

Newtonian  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton ;  —  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  universe  as  ex- 
pounded ui  Newton's  "  Principia,"  to  the  modern  or 
experimental  philosophy  (as  opposed  to  the  theories  of 
Descartes  and  others),  and,  most  freq^uently,  to  the  math- 
ematical theory  of  universal  gravitation.  —  Newtonian 
telescope  (Aslron.),  a  retiecting  telescope,  in  which  rays 
from  tiie  large  speculum  are  received  by  a  plane  mirror 
placed  diagonally  in  the  axis,  and  near  the  open  end  of 
the  tube,  and  thrown  at  right  angles  toward  one  side  of 
the  tube,  where  the  image  is  formed  and  viewed  through 
the  eyepiece.  —  Newtonian  theory  of  light.  See  the  Note 
under  Light. 

New-tO'ni-an,  «.     A  follower  of  Newton. 

New'— year'  (nu'yer'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  suit- 
able for,  the  commencement  of  the  year  ;  as.  New-year 
gifts  or  odes. 

New'  Year's'  Day'  (nii'  yerz'  da').  The  first  day 
of  a  calendar  year  ;  the  first  day  of  January.  Often  col- 
loquially abbreviated  to  New  Year''s  or  Neio  Year. 

New'  Zea'Iand  (nu'  ze'land).  A  group  of  islands  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean. 

New  Zealand  flax,  (a)  (Bot.)  A  tall,  liliaceous  herb 
(Pkormiit/n  tenax)^  having  very  long,  sword-shaped,  dis- 
tichous leaves  which  furnish  a  fine,  strong  fiber  very 
valuable  for  cordage  and  the  like.  (6)  The  fiber  itself. 
—  New  Zealand  tea  (Bot.),  a  myrtaceous  shrub  (Lepto- 
sperihum  .scopariimi)  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Nex'i-ble  (neks'T-b'l),  a.  [L.  nexibUis,  from  nectere, 
nexum,  to  bind.]     That  may  be  knit  together.     [-R.] 

Nest  (nekst),  a.,  superl.  of  Nigh.    [AS.  nehst,  niehst, 

nyhst,  superl.  of  neah  nigh.     See  Nigh.]     1.  Nearest  in 

place ;  having  no  similar  object  intervening.        Chaucer. 

Her  princely  guest 

Was  next  her  side  ;  in  order  sat  the  rest.         Dryden. 

Fear  followed  me  so  hard,  that  I  iled  the  next  way.    Bunyan. 

2.  Nearest  in  time  ;  as,  the  next  day  or  hour. 

3.  Adjoining  in  a  series  ;  immediately  preceding  or 
following  in  order. 

None  could  tell  whose  turn  should  be  the  next.        Gay. 

4.  Nearest  in  degree,  quality,  rank,  right,  or  relation ; 
as,  the  next  heir  was  an  infant. 

The  man  is  near  of  kin  unto  us,  one  of  our  next  kinsmen. 

Rutli  ii.  20. 
^g^Nexl  is  usually  followed  by  to  before  an  object,  but 
to  is  sometimes  omitted.    In  such  cases  next  is  considered 
by  many  grammarians  as  a  preposition. 

Next  friend  (Law),  one  who  represents  an  infant,  a  mar- 
ried woman,  or  any  person  who  can  not  appear  sui  juris, 
in  a  suit  at  law. 

Next,  adv.    In  the  time,  place,  or  order  nearest  or  im- 
mediately succeeding  ;  as,  this  man  follows  next. 
II  Nex'US  (neks'iis),  re.     [L.]     Connection  ;  tie. 
Man  is  doubtless  one  by  some  eiibtile  nexim  .  .  .  extending 
from  the  new-born  infant  to  the  superannuated  dotard. 

De  Quincey. 

II  Nez'  Per'c6s'  (F.  nS'  par'sa'  ;  E.  na'  per'saz'),  pi.  ; 
sing.  Nez  Perce  (-sa').  [F.,  pierced  noses.]  (Ethnol.) 
A  tribe  of  Indians,  mostly  inhabiting  Idaho. 

II  Ngl'na  (u'ge'na),  n.     [Native  name.]     The  gorilla. 

Nl-ag'a-ra   pe'ri-od  (nt-5g'a-ra  pe'rl-Od).    (Geol.)  K 


subdivision  of  the  American  Upper  Silurian  system,  em- 
bracing the  Medina,  Clinton,  and  Niagara  epochs.  The 
rocks  of  the  Niagara  epoch,  mostly  limestones,  are  exten- 
sively distributed,  and  at  Niagara  Falls  consist  of  about 
eighty  feet  of  shale  supporting  a  greater  thickness  of 
limestone,  which  is  gradually  undermined  by  the  removal 
of  the  shale.     See  Chart  of  Geology. 

Ni'as  (ni'as),  n.  [F.  niais.  See  Eyas.]  A  young  hawk ; 
an  eyas  ;  hence,  an  unsophisticated  person.     \_Obs.'\ 

Nib  (nib),  n.  [A  variant  of  «e6.]  1.  A  small  and 
pointed  thing  or  part ;  a  point ;  a  prong.  "  The  little 
nib  or  fructifying  principle."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird  ;  the  neb. 

3.  The  points  of  a  pen ;  also,  the  pointed  part  of  a 
pen ;  a  short  pen  adapted  for  insertion  in  a  holder. 

4.  One  of  the  handles  which  project  from  a  scythe 
snath  ;  also  [_Prov.  Eng.'],  the  shaft  of  a  wagon. 

Nib,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Nibbed  (nibd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Nibbing.]  To  furnish  with  a  nib ;  to  point ;  to  mend 
the  point  of  ;  as,  to  nib  a  pen. 

Nibbed  (nIbd),  a.     Having  a  nib  or  point. 

Nib'ble  (uib'b'l),  ('.  <.  \_Lmp.&p.p  Nibbled  (-b'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Nibbling  (-bling).]  [Cf.  Nip.]  To  bite 
by  little  at  a  time  ;  to  seize  gently  with  the  mouth ;  to 
eat  slowly  or  in  small  bits. 

Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep.    AViai. 

Nib'ble,  V.  i.  To  bite  upon  something  gently  or  cau- 
tiously ;  to  eat  a  little  of  a  thing,  as  by  taking  small  bits 
cautiously  ;  as,  fishes  nibble  at  the  bait. 

Instead  of  returning  a  full  answer  to  my  book,  he  manifestly 
falls  a,-nibbU7ig  at  one  single  passage.  Tillotson. 

Nib'ble,  n.    A  small  or  cautious  bite. 

Nib'bler  (-bier),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  nibbles. 

Nlb'bling-ly  (-bling-ly),  adv.  In  a  nibbling  manner ; 
cautiously. 

Nib'lick  (niblTk),  n.  A  kind  of  golf  stick  used  to 
lift  the  ball  out  of  holes,  ruts,  etc. 

II  Nl-ca'gua  (ne-ka'gwa),  n.  (Zool.)  The  laughing  fal- 
con.    See  under  Laughing. 

Nic'a-ra'gua  wood'  (nik'a-ra'gwa  w56d').  Brazil 
wood. 

Nic'00-Ute  (nik'ko-llt),  n.  [From  NL.  niccolum 
nickel.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  copper-red  color  and  me- 
tallic luster  ;  an  arsenide  of  nickel ;  —  called  also  copper- 
niclcel,  Icujyfernickel. 

Nice  (nis),  a.  \Compar.  Nicer  (ni'ser)  ;  superl. 
Nicest.]  [OE.,  foolish,  I'r.  OF.  nice  ignorant,  fool,  fr. 
L.  nescius  ignorant  ;  ne  not  ~\-  scius  knowing,  scire  to 
know.  Perliaps  influenced  by  B.  nesh  delicate,  soft.  See 
No,  and  Science.]  1.  Foolish;  silly;  simple;  ignorant; 
also,  weak ;  effeminate.     [0J«.]  Gower. 

But  say  that  we  ben  wise  and  nothing  nice.     Ctiaucer. 

2.  Of  trifling  moment ;  unimportant;  trivial.     [06*.] 
The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  full  of  charge 
Of  dear  import.  .St/ak. 

_ ,  3.  Overscrupulous  or  exacting  ;  hard  to  please  or  sat- 
isfy ;  fastidious  in  small  matters. 

Curious  not  knowing,  not  exact  but  nice.  Pope. 

And  to  taste 
Think  not  I  shall  be  nice.  Milton. 

4.  Delicate ;  refined ;  dainty ;  pure. 

Dear  love,  continue  nice  and  chaste.  Donne. 

A  nice  and  subtile  happiness.  Milton. 

5.  Apprehending  slight  differences  or  delicate  distinc- 
tions ;  distinguishing  accurately  or  minutely ;  carefully 
discriminating ;  as,  a  nice  taste  or  judgment.  "  Our 
author  happy  in  a  judge  so  Mice."  Pope.  "JVice  verbal 
criticism."     Coleridge. 

6.  Done  or  made  with  careful  labor  ;  suited  to  excite 
admiration  on  account  of  exactness;  evidencing  great 
skill ;  exact ;  fine ;  finished  ;  as,  nice  proportions,  nice 
workmanship,  a  nice  application  ;  exactly  or  fastidiously 
discriminated ;  requiring  close  discrimination ;  as,  a  nice 
point  of  law,  a  nice  distinction  in  philosophy. 

The  difference  is  too  nice 
Where  ends  the  virtue,  or  begins  the  vice.         Pope. 

7.  Pleasing ;  agreeable ;  gratifying ;  delightful ;  good ; 
as,  a  nice  party ;  a  nice  excursion  ;  a  nice  person  ;  a  nice 
day  ;  a  nice  sauce,  etc.     {Loosely  &  Colloquially'] 

To  make  nice  of,  to  be  scrupulous  about.    [Obs.]     Shak. 

Syn.  — Dainty;  delicate;  exquisite;  fine;  accurate; 
exact ;  correct ;  precise  ;  particular ;  scrupulous ;  punc- 
tilious ;  fastidious  ;  squeamish ;  finical ;  effeminate ;  silly. 

Nicely,  adv.     In  a  nice  manner. 

Ni'cene  (m'sen  or  ni-sen' ;  277),  a.  [L.  Nicaenus,  fr. 
Nicaea  Nice,  Gr.  Nwaia.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nice,  a 
town  of  Asia  Minor,  or  to  the  ecumenical  council  held 
there  A.  D.  325. 

Nicene  OraeHTheol.),  a  summary  of  Christian  faith,  com- 
posed and  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  against  Arian- 
ism,  A.  D.  325,  altered  and  confirmed  by  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  A.  d.  381,  and  by  subsequent  councils. 

Nlce'ness  (nis'nes),  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  nice. 

Ni'cer-y  (ni'ser-y),  n.     Nicety,     [i?.]  Chapman. 

Ni'ce-ty  (ni'se-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Niceties 
(-tiz).  [OF.  nicete  foolishness.]  1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  nice  (in  any  of 
the  senses  of  that  word). 

The  miller  smiled  of  her  nicety.    Chaucer. 

2.  Delicacy  or  exactness  of  percep- 
tion ;  minuteness  of  observation  or  of 
discrimination ;  precision. 

3.  A  delicate  expression,  act,  mode 
of  treatment,  distinction,  or  the  like ;  a 
minute  distinction. 

The  fineness  and  niceties  of  words.    LocJce. 

To  a  nicety,  with  great  exactness  or 
accuracy. 

Niche  (nich),  n.     [P.,  fr.  It.  nicchia,    _  _ 

prop.,  a  shell-like  recess  in  a  wall,  fr.  ^^^^^    ^jj^    ^^_ 
nicchio  a  shellfish,  mussel,  fr.  L.  myti-    chitectural  Vase. 
lus.]     A  cavity,  hollow,  or  recess,  gen- 
erally within  the  thickness  of  a  wall,  for  a  statue,  bust. 


or  other  erect  ornament.      Heuce,  any  similar  position, 
literal  or  figurative. 

Images  defended  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather  by  niches 
of  stone  wherein  they  are  placed.  Evelyn. 

Niched  (nlcht),  a.  Placed  in  a  niche.  "  Those  niched 
shapes  of  noble  mold."  Tennyson. 

Nick  (nlk),  n.  [AS.  nicor  a  marine  monster ;  akin  to 
D.  nikker  a  water  sprite,  Icel.  nykr,  OHG.  nihhus  a  croc- 
odile,  G.  nix  a  water  sprite ;  cf .  Gr.  vmreiv  to  wash,  Skr. 
nij.  Cf.  Nrx.]  (Northern  3Iyth.)  An  evil  spirit  of  the 
waters. 

Old  Nick,  the  evil  one  ;  the  devil.    [Collog.] 

Nick,  71.  [Akin  to  Nock.]  1.  A  notch  cut  into  some- 
thing ;  as  :  (a)  A  score  for  keeping  an  account ;  a  reck- 
oning. [Oii.]  (b)  (Print.)  A  notch  cut  crosswise  in  the 
shank  of  a  type,  to  assist  a  compositor  in  placing  it  prop- 
erly in  the  stick,  and  in  distribution.  W.  Savage,  (c)  A 
broken  or  indented  place  in  any  edge  or  surface ;  as, 
nicks  in  china. 

2.  A  particular  point  or  place  considered  as  marked 
by  a  nick ;  the  exact  point  or  critical  moment. 

To  cut  it  off  in  the  vei-y  nick.  HowelL 

This  nickol  time  is  the  critical  occasion  for  the  gaining  of  a 
point.  L'  Estrange, 

Nick,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Nicked  (nikt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Nicking.]  1.  To  make  a  nick  or  nicks  in  ;  to 
notch  ;  to  keep  count  of  or  upon  by  nicks  ;  as,  to  nick  a 
stick,  tally,  etc. 

2.  To  mar  ;  to  deface ;  to  make  ragged,  as  by  cutting 
nicks  or  notches  in. 

And  thence  proceed  to  nicking  sashes.  Prior. 

The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 

Have  nicked  his  captainship.  Shak. 

3.  To  suit  or  fit  into,  as  by  a  correspondence  of  nicks ; 
to  taUy  with. 

Words  nicking  and  resembling  one  another  are  applicable  to 
different  signiiications.  Camden. 

4.  To  hit  at,  or  in,  the  nick ;  to  touch  rightly ;  to 
strike  at  the  precise  point  or  time. 

The  just  season  of  doing  things  must  be  nicked,  and  all  acci- 
dents improved.  V  Estrange, 

5.  To  make  a  cross  cut  or  cuts  on  the  under  side  of  (the 
tail  of  a  horse,  in  order  to  make  him  carry  it  higher). 

Nick,  V.  t.     To  nickname  ;  to  style.     [06.S.] 

For  Warbeck,  as  you  nick  him,  came  to  me.         Ford. 

Nick'ar  nut'  (nTk'er  ntit'),  Nick'ar  tree'  (tre'). 
(Bot.)  Same  as  Nicker  not.  Nicker  tree. 

Nick'el  (nik'el),  n.  [G.,  fr.  Sw.  nickel,  abbrev.  from 
Sw.  kopparnickel  copper-nickel,  a  name  given  in  derision, 
as  it  was  thought  to  be  a  base  ore  of  copper.  The  origin 
of  tlie  .second  part  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Cf .  Kubfek- 
nickel,  Copper-nickel.]  1.  (Cliem.)  A  bright  silver- 
wliite  metallic  element.  It  is  of  the  iron  group,  and  is 
hard,  malleable,  and  ductile.  It  occurs  combined  with 
sulphur  in  miUerite,  with  arsenic  in  the  mineral  nicco- 
lite,  and  with  arsenic  and  sulphur  m  nickel  glance.  Sym- 
bol Ni.     Atomic  weight  58.6. 

11^°"  On  account  of  its  permanence  in  air  and  inertness 
to  oxidation,  it  is  used  in  the  smaller  coins,  for  plating 
iron,  brass,  etc.,  for  chemical  apparatus,  and  in  certain 
alloys,  as  German  silver.  It  is  magnetic,  and  is  very 
frequently  accompanied  by  cobalt,  both  being  found  in 
meteoric  iron. 

2.  A  small  coin  made  of  or  containing  nickel;  esp.,  a 
five-cent  piece.     [Colloq.   V.  S.] 

Nickel  silver,  an  alloy  of  nickel,  copper,  and  zinc ;  — 
usually  called  German  silver  ;  called  also  argeretore. 

Nick-el'io  (nTk-Sl'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  nickel ;  specifically,  designating  compounds 
in  wliich,  as  contrasted  with  the  nickelous  compounds, 
the  metal  has  a  higher  valence  ;  as,  nickelic  oxide. 

Nick'el-if'er-OUS  (nTk'el-Tf'er-iis),  a.  [Nickel  -\- 
-fermts.1     Containing  nickel ;  as,  nickeliferous  iron. 

Nick'el-ine  (nik'gl-Tn  or  -en),  n.  1.  (Chem.)  An 
alloy  of  nickel,  a  variety  of  German  silver. 

2.  (3Tin.)  Niccolite. 

Nick'el-OUS  (-us),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  those  compounds  of  nickel  in  which,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  nickelic  compounds,  the  metal  has  a 
lower  valence  ;  as,  nickelous  oxide.  Frankland. 

Nick'er  (-er),  n.  [From  Nick,  v.  <.]  1.  One  of  the 
night  brawlers  of  London  formerly  noted  for  breaking 
windows  with  half-pence.     [Canf]  Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  cutting  lip  which  projects  downward  at  the 
edge  of  a  boring  bit  and  cuts  a  circular  groove  in  the 
wood  to  limit  the  size  of  the  hole  that  is  bored. 

Nick'er  nut'  (nut').  A  rounded  seed,  rather  smaller 
than  a  nutmeg,  having  a  hard  smooth  shell,  and  a  yel- 
lowish or  bluish  color.  The  seeds  grow  in  the  prickly 
pods  of  tropical,  woody  climbers  of  the  genus  Csesnlpi- 
nicC.  C.  Bonduc  has  yellowish  seeds ;  C.  Bonducella 
bluish  gray.     [Spelt  also  neckar  nut,  nickar  nut.] 

Nick'er  tree'  (tre').  (Bot.)  The  plant  producing 
nicker  nuts.     [Written  also  neckar  tree  and  nickar  tree.] 

Nick'ing,  n.  [From  Nick,  v.  t.'j  (Coal  Mining)  (a) 
The  cutting  made  by  the  hewer  at  the  side  of  the  face. 
(b)  pi.  Small  coal  produced  in  making  the  nicking. 

Nic'kle  (nik''l),  n.  (Zool.)  The  European  green 
woodpecker,  or  yaffle  ;  — called  also  nicker  pecker. 

Nick'naok'  (nik'nSk'),  n.     See  Knickknack. 

Nick'aack'er-y  (-er-y),  n.     See  Knickknackeey. 

Nick'name'  (nik'nam'),  n.  [OE.  ekename  surname, 
hence,  a  nickname,  an  ekename  being  understood  as  a 
nekename,  influenced  also  by  E.  nick,  v.  See  Eke,  and 
Name.]  A  name  given  in  contempt,  derision,  or  sportive 
familiarity  ;  a  familiar  or  an  opprobrious  appellation. 

Nick'name',  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Nicknamed  (-namd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Nicknaming.]  To  give  a  nickname  to; 
to  call  by  a  nickname. 

You  nickname  virtue  ;  vice  you  should  have  spoke.    Shak. 

I  altogether  disclaim  what  has  been  nicknamed  the  doctrine 
of  finahtv.  " •■'"" 


ale,    senate,    care,    ftm,    arm,    ask,   final,   all ;    eve,    event;    end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    orb,    3dd ; 
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mc'O-Ial-tan  (uTk'o-la'I-tan),  re.  [So  called  from 
iVicnlas  of  Autiooh,  mentioned  iu  Acts  vi.  5.]  {Eccl. 
Sist.)  One  of  certain  corrupt  persons  in  tlie  early  church 
at  Ephesus,  who  are  censured  in  Rev.  ii.  6,  15. 

Ni-CO'tlan  (m-ko'shan),  re.  [F.  nicotiane  ;  —  so  called 
from  Nicot,  who  first  introduced  it  into  France,  A.  D. 
1560.]    Tobacco,     [i?.]  B.  Jonson. 

Nl-CO'tlan,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  to- 
bacco.    [JJ.]  Bp.  Hall. 

II  Nl-CO'tl-a'na  (-shi-a'n4),  re.  [NL.  See  Nicotian.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  American  and  Asiatic  solanaceous 
herbs,  with  viscid  foliage  and  funnel-shaped  blossoms. 
Several  species  yield  tobacco.     See  Tobacco. 

Ni-CO'U-a-nlne  (ni-ko'shT-a-ntn  or  -neii),  n.  [F.  nico- 
tianine.  See  Nicotian.]  (Chem.)  A  white  wa.xy  sub- 
stance having  a  hot,  bitter  taste,  extracted  from  tobacco 
leaves  and  called  also  tobacco  camphor. 

Nl-COt'Ic  (ni-kBtlk),  a.     {Chem.)  Nicotinic. 

Nl-COt'l-dine  (-I-dln  or  -den),  re.  INicot'me  -f-  pyr- 
idine.2  {Chem.)  A  complex,  oily,  nitrogenous  base, 
isomeric  with  nicotine,  and  obtained  by  the  reduction  of 
certain  derivatives  of  the  pyridine  group. 

Nlc'O-Une  (nik'd-tin  or  -ten),  n.  [F.  nicotine.  See 
Nicotian.]  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  which  is  the  active 
principle  of  tobacco.  It  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  oily 
liquid,  having  an  acrid  odor,  and  an  acrid  burning  taste. 
It  is  intensely  poisonous.  Ui'e. 

Nlc'o-tln'lc  (nik'o-tin'ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  derived  from,  nicotine ;  nicotic  ;  —  used  specifically 
to  designate  an  acid  related  to  pyridine,  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  nicotine,  and  called  nicotinic  acid. 

NlC'tate  (nik'tat),  v.  i.  [L.  nictare,  nictatttm,  from 
nicere  to  beckon.]     To  wink ;  to  nictitate. 

Nlc-ta'tlon  (nik-ta'shun),  re.  [L.  nictatio:  cf.  F. 
nictaiion.1    The  act  of  winking ;  nictitation. 

Nlc'tl-tate  (nik'ti-tat),  v.  i.  [See  Nictate.]  To 
wink ;  to  nictate. 

Nictitating  membrane  [Anat.),  a  tliin  membrane,  found 
in  many  animals  at  the  inner  angle,  or  beneatli  the  lower 
lid,  of  the  eye,  and  capable  of  bemg  drawn  across  the 
eyeball ;  the  third  eyelid ;  the  haw. 

Nlc'tl-ta'tion  (-ta'shiin),  re.    The  act  of  winking. 

Nld'a-men'tal  (uid'a-mSn'tai),  a.  [L.  nidamentum 
materials  for  a  nest,  fr.  reicJws  nest.  See  Nest.]  (Zo'dl.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  bearing,  eggs  or  egg  capsules ;  as, 
the  nidamental  capsules  of  certain  gastropods ;  nida- 
mental  glands.    See  Illust.  of  Dibranohiata. 

Ni'da-ry  (ni'da-ry),  re.  [L.  nidus  a  nest.]  A  collec- 
tion of  nests,     [i?.]  Evelyn. 

Nlde  (nid),  re.  [L.  nidus  a  nest :  cf.  F.  reirf.]  A  nest- 
ful ;  a  brood  ;  as,  a  nide  of  pheasants.     \_Obs.'\ 

Nl'der-lng  (ni'der-iug),  a.  [See  Nioraa.]^  Infamous; 
bastardly.     lObs.']  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Nidg'er-y  (nlj'er-y),  re.  [See  Nidoet.]  A  trifle ;  a 
piece  of  foolery.     [065.]  Skinner. 

Nidg'et  (nlj'gtV  re.  [Written  also  nigget,  nigeot.'] 
[Cf.  F.  nigaud  a  booby,  fool,  OF.  nigir  to  play  the  fool.] 
A  fool;  an  idiot ;  a  coward.     [Ofc.]  Camden. 

Nld'1-fl-cate  (nld'I-fi-kat),  i;.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Nidi- 
ficated (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Nidificating.]  [L. 
nidificare,  nidificatum  ;  nidus  nest-|-  -ficare  (in  comp.) 
to  make.    See  -fy,  and  cf.  Nest.]   To  make  a  nest. 

Where  are  the  fishes  which  nidificated  in  trees  ?    Lowell. 

Nld'I-fl-ca'Uon  (nTd'I-f i-ka'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  nidifica- 
tion.2    The  act  or  process  of  building  a  nest. 

Ni'dlng  (ni'ding),  re.  [Written  also  nithing.']  [AS. 
niSing,  fr.  niS  wiclsedness,  malice,  hatred.]  A  coward  ; 
a  dastard ;  —  a  term  of  utmost  opprobrium.     [OJi.] 

He  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  niding.  Howell. 

Nl'dor  (ni'der),  re.  [L.]  Scent  or  savor  of  meat  or  food, 
cooked  or  cooking.     [06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ni'dor-ose'  (-os'),  a.    Nidorous.     [iJ.]        Arbuthnot. 

Ni'dor-OUB  (-us),  a.  [L.  nidorosus  steaming,  reeking  : 
cf.  F.  nidoreux.  See  Nidge.]  Resembling  the  smell  or 
taste  of  roast  meat,  or  of  corrupt  animal  matter.     [jR.] 

Nld'U-lant  (nld'u-lant),  a.  [L.  nidulans,  p.  pr.  :  cf. 
F.  nidulant.']     1.  Nestling,  as  a  bird  in  its  nest. 

2.  (Bot.)  Lying  loose  iu  pulp  or  cotton  within  a  berry 
or  pericarp,  as  in  a  nest. 

Nld'u-Iate  (-lat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Nibulated 
(-la'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Niddlatlno.]  [L.  nidulari, 
fr.  nidulus,  dim.  of  nidus  a  nest.]  To  make  a  nest,  as  a 
bird.     [iJ.]  Cockeram, 

Nld'u-la'tlon  (-la'shiln),  re.  The  time  of  remaining  in 
the  nest.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Nld'U-Ute  (nid'u-lit),  re.  [L.  nidulus  a  little  nest.] 
(Paleon.)  A  Silurian  fossil,  formerly  supposed  to  consist 
of  eggs. 

II  Nl'dus  (ni'dus),  re. ;  pi.  Nidi  (-di).  [L.  See  Nide, 
Nest.]  A  nest :  a  repository  for  the  eggs  of  birds,  insects, 
etc.;  a  breeding  place ;  esp.,  the  place  or  substance  where 
parasites  or  the  germs  of  a  disease  etiect  lodgment  or 
are  developed. 

Niece  (nes),  n.  [OE.  nece,  F.  niece,  LL.  neptia,  for 
L.  neptis  a  graiiddaugliter,  niece,  akin  to  nepos.  See 
Nephew.]  X.  A  relative,  iu  general ;  especially,  a  de- 
acendant,  whether  male  or  female ;  a  granddaughter  or 
1  grandson.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson.     Wyclif.    Shnk. 

2.  A  daughter  of  one's  brother  or  sister,  or  of  one's 
brother-in-law  or  sister-in-law. 

Nlel  (nef ),  n.     See  Nbip,  the  fist. 

Nl-el'liBt  (nt-Sl'list),  re.  One  who  practices  1*e  style 
of  ornamentation  called  niello. 

Nl-el'lO  (-lo),  re.  [It.  niello,  LL.  nigellum  a  black  or 
blackish  enamel,  fr.  L.  nigellus,  dim.  of  niger  black. 
See  Neoro,  and  cf.  Anneal.]  1.  A  metallic  aUoy  of  a 
deep  black  color. 

2.  The  art,  process,  or  method  of  decorating  metal 
witli  incised  designs  filled  with  tlie  black  alloy. 

3.  A  piece  of  metal,  or  any  other  object,  so  decorated. 

4.  An  impression  on  paper  taken  from  an  ancient  in- 
cised decoration  or  metal  plate. 

Nl'lle  (nlf'l),  rt.     [OP.]     A  trifle.    lObs.-\    Chaucer. 


Nig'sard   (nTg'gerd),  re.      [Icel.   hnoggr   niggardly, 

Btmgy -\- -ard ;  cf.  Sw.  njugg,  AS.  hne&^o.']    A  person 

meanly  close  and  covetous ;  one  who  spends  grudgingly ; 

a  stingy,  parsimonious  fellow ;  a  miser.  Chaucer. 

A  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth.  Milton. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretense.  Pope. 

Nlg'gard,  a.  Like  a  niggard ;  meanly  covetous  or 
parsimonious ;  niggardly ;  miserly ;  stingy. 

Nlg'gard,  v.i.&  i.  To  act  the  niggard  toward ;  to 
be  niggardly.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Nig'gard-ise  (-iz),  re.   Niggardliness.   [06s.]  Spenser. 

Nig'gard-ish,  a.     Somewhat  niggard. 

Nig'gard-ll-ness  (-ll-nSs),  re.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  niggard;  meanness  in  giving  or  spending;  parsi- 
mony; stinginess. 

Niggardliness  is  not  good  husbandry.       Addison. 

Nig'gard-ly,  a.  Meanly  covetous  or  avaricious  in 
dealing  witli  others ;  stingy  ;  niggard. 

Where  the  owner  of  the  house  will  be  bountiful,  it  is  not  for 
the  steward  to  be  niggardly.  Bp.  Hall. 

Syn.  —  Avaricious  ;  covetous  ;  parsimonious ;  sparing ; 
miserly ;  penurious ;  sordid  ;  stingy.    See  Avaeicious. 

Nig'gard-ly,  adv.    In  a  niggard  manner. 

Nig'gard-ness,  re.     Niggardliness.        Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Nlg'gard-OUS  (-us),  a.    Niggardly.     [06s.] 

Covetous  gathering  and  niggardous  keeping.    Sir  T.  More. 

Nlg'gar'l-ship,  re.  Niggardliness.  [06s.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Nig'gard-y  (-y),  re.     Niggardliness.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Nigged  (nlgd),  a.  [Prov.  E.  nig  to  clip  money.] 
{Mason  ry)  Hammer-dressed  ;  —  said  of  building  stone. 

Nig'ger  (nTg'ger),  re.  A  negro;  —  iu  vulgar  derision 
or  depreciation. 

Nig'glsh  (-gisli),  a.  [See  Niggard.]  Niggardly.  [06s.] 

Nlg'gle  (-g'l),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Niggled  (-g'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Niggling  (-gliug).]  [Dim.  of  Prov.  E. 
n?^  to  clip  money ;  cf.  also  Prov.  E.  nig  a,  small  piece.] 
To  trifle  with ;  to  deceive ;  to  mock.  [06s.]  Beau,  ds  Fl. 

Nlg'gle,  V.  i.    1.  To  trifle  or  play. 

Take  heed,  daughter, 
You  niggle  not  with  your  conscience  and  religion.    Maasinger. 

2.  To  act  or  walk  mincingly.     IProv.  Eng."] 

3.  To  fret  and  snarl  about  trifles.     IProv.  Eng.1 
Nlg'gler  (nig'gler),  re.     One  who  niggles. 

Nlgb  (ni),  a.  ICompar.  Nigher  (-er) ;  snperl.  Nigh- 
EST,  or  Next  (nikst).]  [OE.  nigh,  neigh,  neih,  AS. 
ne&h,  neh;  akin  to  D.  na,  adv.,  OS.  ndh,  a.,  OHG-  nah, 
G.  nah,  a.,  nach  to,  after, Icel.  rea  (in  comp.) nigh,  Goth. 
nehtv,  nehwa,  adv.,  nigh.     Cf.  Near,  Neighbor,  Next.] 

1.  Not  distant  or  remote  in  place  or  time  ;  near. 

The  loud  tumult  shows  the  battle  nigh.  Prior. 

2.  Not  remote  in  degree,  kindred,  circumstances,  etc. ; 
closely  allied ;  intimate.    "iW^ft  kinsmen."       Knolles. 

Ye  .  ,  .  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ.    Eph.  ii.  13. 
Syn.  —  Near ;  close ;  adjacent ;  contiguous ;  present ; 
neighboring. 

Nigh,  adv.  [AS.  ne6,h,  neh.  See  Nigh,  a.]  1.  In 
a  situation  near  in  place  or  time,  or  in  the  course  of 
events ;  near. 

He  was  sick,  nigh  unto  death.  Phil.  ii.  27. 

He  drew  not  nigh  unheard  j  the  angel  bright, 
Ere  he  drew  nigh,  his  radiant  visage  turned.      Milton. 

Z.  Almost ;  nearly ;  as,  he  was  nigh  dead. 

Nlgb,  V.  t.  &  i.  To  draw  nigh  (to) ;  to  approach ;  to 
come  near.    [06s.]  Wyclif  (Matt.  iii.  2). 

Nigh, prep.  Near  to;  not  remote  or  distant  from. 
"  Was  not  this  nigh  shore  ?  "  Shak. 

Nlghly,  adv.  In  a  near  relation  in  place,  time,  de- 
gree, etc. ;  within  a  little  ;  almost.     [06s.] 

A  cube  and  a  sphere  .  .  .  nigldy  of  the  same  bigness.    Locke. 

Nlgh'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  nigh. 
[iJ.Jl     "  iVi'f^Areess  of  blood. "  Holinshed. 

rflght  (nit),  re.  [OE.  night,  niht,  AS.  neaht,  niht  ; 
akin  to  V>.  nacht,  OS.  &  OHG.  naht,  6.  nacht,  Icel. 
nott,  Sw.  natt,  Dan.  nat,  Goth,  nahts,  Litli.  naktis,  Russ. 
noche,  W.  nos,  Ir.  nochd,  L.  nox,  noctis,  Gr.  vvi,  vuktos. 
Sin-,  nakta,  nakti.     V265.    Cf.  EQomox,  Nocturnal.] 

1.  That  part  of  the  natural  day  when  the  sun  is  be- 
neath the  horizon,  or  the  time  from  sunset  to  sunrise ; 
esp.,  the  time  between  dusk  and  dawn,  when  there  is  no 
light  of  the  sun,  but  only  moonlight,  starlight,  or  artifi- 
cial light. 

And  God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  He  called 
Night.  Gen.  i.  5. 

2.  Hence  :  {a)  Darkness ;  obscurity ;  concealment. 

Nature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night.  Pope. 
(6)  Intellectual  and  moral  darkness ;  ignorance,  (c)  A 
state  of  affliction  ;  adversity ;  as,  a  dreary  night  of  sor- 
row,    {d)  The  period  after  the  close  of  life ;  deatli. 

She  closed  her  eyes  iu  everlasting  night.  Dryden. 
{e)  A  lifeless  or  unenlivened  period,  as  when  nature 
seems  to  sleep.     "  Sad  winter's  rei^W. "  Spenser, 


^g^  Night  is  sometimes  used,  esp.  with  participles,  in 
the  formation  of  self-explaining  compounds;  as,  night- 
blooming,  night-hom,  reiV/AZ-waroling,  etc. 


Night  by  night.  Night  after  night,  nightly ;  many  nights. 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  have  watched  the  night, 
Ay,  idaht  hi/  night,  in  studying  good  for  England.    Shak. 

—  Night  bird.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  moorhen  (Gallinula  chlo- 
ropiis).    (6)  The  Manx  shearw.ater  (PuJUnus  Anglorum). 

—  Night  blindness.  (Med.)  See  Hemeralopia.  —  Night 
cart,  a  cart  used  to  remove  the  contents  of  privies  by 
night.  —  Night  churr  (Zo'dl.),  the  niglitjar.  —  Night  crow, 
a  bird  that  cries  in  the  night.  —  Night  dog,  a  dog  that 
hunts  in  the  night,  —  used  by  poachers.  —  Night  flro. 
(a)  Fire  burning  in  tlio  night.  (6)  Ignis  fatuus  ;  WiU-o'- 
the-wisp;  Jack-with-.i-lantern.  —  Night  Hyer  (Zoiil.),  any 
creature  that  flies  iu  the  night,  as  some  birds  and  insects. 

—  Night  glass,  a  spyglass  constructed  to  concentrate  a 
large  amount  of  light,  so  as  to  see  objects  di.stinctly  at 
night.  7'o«(!re.— Night  green,  iodine  groon.  —  Niglit  hag, 
a  witch  supposed  to  waiulor  in  the  niglit.  -  Night  hawk 
(Zo'dl.),  an  American  bird  {('hordriles  ]'ir!iiiiiniii)S),  allied 


American   Night  Heron  (Nt/cti- 
corax  grise'us,  var.  mevins). 


to  the  goatsucker.    It  hunts  the  insects  on  which  it  feeds 

toward    evening, 

on  the  wing,  and 

often,  diving  down 

perpendicularly, 

produces  a  loud 

whirring    sound,    _l 

like  that  of  a  spin-  g 

ning  wheel.    Also 

sometimes  applied 

goatsuckerTTt^S    American  N.ght  Hawk  (C  V,rgrmanvs). 
called  also  bull  bat.  —  Night   heron  (Zool.),  any  one  of 
several  species  of  herons  of  the  genus 
Nycticorax,  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.    Tlie  best  known  species  is 
Nycticorax  griseus,  or  N.  nycltcoiar, 
of  Europe,  and  the  American  variety 
(var.  nsevius).    The  yeUow-ci  owned 
night  heron  (Nycticorax  otoZocsms)  in- 
habits the  Southern  States.    Called 
also  qua-bird,  and  spiawk  — 
Night  house,  a  pubhc  house, 
or  inn,  which  is  open  at  night. 

—  Night  key,  a  key  for  unfas- 
tening a  night  latch.  — 
Night  latch,  a  kind  of 
latcli  for  a  door,  which  is 
operated  from  the  out- 
side by  a  key.  ~  Night 
monkey  (Zo'dl.),  an  owl 
monkey.  —  Night  moth 
(Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  the 
noctuids.  —  Night  par- 
rot (Zo'dl.),  the  kakapo. 

—  Night  piece,  a  paint- 
ing representing  some 
uiglit  scene,  as  a  moon- 
light effect,  or  the  like. 

—  Night  rail,  a  loose 
robe,  or  garment,  worn 
either  as  a  nightgown,  or  over  the  dress  at  night,  or  iu 
sickness.  [06s.]  —  Night  raven  (Zo'dl.),  a  bird  of  ill  omen 
that  cries  in  tlie  night ;  esp.,  the  bittern. —  Night  rule,  (a) 
A  tumult,  or  frolic,  in  the  night;  —  as  if  a  corruption  of 
night  revel.  [Obs.]  (6)  Such  conduct  as  generally  rules, 
or  prevails,  at  night. 

Wliat  nigfit  nde  now  about  this  haunted  grove  ?    Shak. 

—  Night  sight.  (Med.)  See  Nyctalopia.  —  Night  snap,  a 
night  tliief.  [Cant]  Beau.  &  Fl.  —  Night  soil,  human  ex- 
crement;—  so  called  because  in  cities  it  is  collected  by 
night  and  carried  away  for  manure.  —  Night  spell,  a  charm 
against  accidents  at  niglit.  —  Night  swallow  (.Zodl.),  the 
nightjar.  —Night  walk,  a  walk  in  the  evening  or  niglit.  — 
Night  walker,  (a)  One  who  walks  in  his  sleep ;  a  somnam- 
bulist ;  a  noctambulist.  (6)  One  who  roves  about  in  the 
night  for  evil  purposes ;  specifically,  a  prostitute  who 
walks  the  streets.  —  Night  walking,  (a)  Walking  in  one's 
sleep ;  somnambulism ;  noctambulism.  (6)  Walking  the 
streets  at  niglit  with  evil  designs.—  Night  warbler  (Zodl.), 
tlie  sedge  warbler  (.(lcroeeprt(7/»s  phragmiiis) ;  —  called 
dXso  niglit  singer.  [Pto?'.  i'reff.]- Night  watch.  (a)Ape^ 
riod  in  the  night,  as  distinguished  by  the  change  of  watch. 
(6)  A  watch,  or  guard,  to  afford  iwotection  in  the  night. 

—  Night  watcher,  one  who  watclies  fei  the  night ;  espe- 
cially, one  who  watches  with  evil  designs.  —  Night  witch. 
Same  as  Night  hag,  above. 

Nlght'-bloom'ing  (nifbloom'ing),  a.  Blooming  in 
the  night. 

Night-blooming  cereus.    (Bat.)  See  Note  under  CEEEns. 

Nlght'cap'  (-kSp/),  re.  1.  A  cap  worn  in  bed  to  pro- 
tect the  head,  or  in  undress. 

2.  A  potion  of  spirit  drank  at  bedtime.  ICantl  Wright, 

Night'dress'  (-drSs'),  re.    A  nightgown. 

Night'ed,  a.     1.  Darkened ;  clouded.     [iS.]        Shak. 

2.  Overtaken  by  night ;  belated.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Night'er-tale  (nit'er-tal),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  nattarpel.'] 
Period  of  night ;  nighttime.     [06s.]  Chancer^ 

Nlght'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Capable  of  seemg  at  night ; 
sharp-eyed.     "  Yout  night-eyed  Tiherlus."       B.  Jonson, 

Night'fall'  (-fal'),  re.     The  close  of  the  day.        Swift. 

Night '-far'lng  (-fSr'ing),  a.  Going 'or  traveling  in 
the  uiglit.  Gay. 

Night'gOWn'  (-goun'),  re.  A  loose  gown  used  for  un- 
dress ;  also,  a  gown  used  for  a  sleeping  garment. 

Nlght'in-gale  (nit'In-gal),  n.    [OE.  nihtegale,  night- 
ingale, AS.   nihie- 
gale ;  niht  night -{-  ^^^^^\,| 
gal  a  71    to     sing,     "'^S^^^i  I 
akin  to  E.  yell ;  c.i. 
D.  nachtegaal,  OS. 
nahtigala,   OHG. 
nahtigala,     G. 
nachtigall,  Sw. 
n'dktergal,    Dan. 
nattergal.     See 
Night,  and  Yell.] 

1.  (Zodl.)  A 
small,  plain,  brown 
and  gray  European 
song  bird(L?/sci;u'a 
luscinia).  It  sings  at  night,  and  is  celebrated  for  the 
sweetness  of  its  song. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  larger  species  {Luscinia  philomela),  of 
Eastern  Europe,  having  similar  habits ;  the  thrush  night- 
ingale.    Tlie  name  is  also  applied  to  other  allied  species. 

Mock  nightingale.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Blackcap,  «.,  1  (a). 

Nlght'ish,  a.     Of  or  pertnining  to  night. 

Nlght'Jar'  (-jiir'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  goatsucker,  esp.  the 
European  species.     See  Illust.  of  Goatsucker. 

Night'less,  a.     Having  no  night. 

Night'long'  (-ISng';  115),  n.     Lasting  all  night. 

Night'ly,  a.  Of  or  pertaiinng  to  the  night,  or  to  every 
night ;  liappening  or  done  by  night,  or  every  niglit ;  as, 
nightly  shades  ;  ho  kept  nightly  vigils. 

Night'ly,  adv.     At  night ;  every  night. 

Nlght'man  (-mSn),  ?!.  /  ;;/.  Niqhtmen  (-ni8n).  One 
whose  Imsinoss  is  emptying  privies  by  night. 

Nlght'mare'  (-miir'),  n.  [Nig/it  -f-  mare  incubus.  See 
Mark  incubus.]  1.  A  fiend  or  incubus  formerly  sup- 
posed to  cause  trouble  in  sleep. 


Nightingale  (iiwcinio 
Itisciiiia). 


use,   unite,   r^de,  full,   iip,   Om ;    pity' ;    food,   t<i'ot ;    out,   oil ;     chair ;    go ;    singr,   igk ;    then,   thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


Deadly  Nightshade 
(Atropa  Belladonna). 


NIGHTSHADE 

2.  A  condition  in  sleep  usually  caused  by  improper 
eating  or  by  digestive  or  nervous  troubles,  and  charac- 
terized by  a  sense  of  extreme  uneasiness  or  discomfort 
(as  of  weight  on  the  chest  or  stomach,  impossibility  of 
motion  or  speech,  etc.),  or  by  frightful  or  oppressive 
dreams,  from  which  one  wakes  after  extreme  anxiety,  in 
a  troubled  state  of  mind  ;  incubus.  Dunglisan. 

3.  Hence,  any  overwhelming,  oppressive,  or  stupefy- 
ing influence. 

Nlght'shade'  (nlf  shad'),  «•  [AS.  nihisjadu.']  {Bot.) 
A  common  name  of  many  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Solanum,  given 
esp.  to  the  Solanum  nigrum,  or 
black  nightshade,  a  low,  branch- 
ing weed  with  small  white  flow- 
ers and  black  globular  berries 
reputed  to  be  poisonous. 

Deadly  nightshade.  Same  as 
Belladonna  (a).  —  Enchanter's 
nightshade.  See  under  Enchant- 
er. —  Stinking  nightshade.  See 
Henbane.  —  Three  -  leaved  night- 
shade.   See  TKiLLinM. 

Night'shirt'  (-sherf ),  71.  A 
kind  of  nightgown  for  men. 

Night'time'  (-tim'),  n.  The 
time  from  dusk  to  dawn ;  —  op- 
posed to  daytime. 

Nlght'ward  (-werd),  a.  Ap- 
proaching toward  night. 

Ni-gran'i-llne  (ni-grSn'i-lTn 

or  -len),  ra.     [L.  niger  black  -|- 

B.  aniline.^   (Chem.)  The  complex,  nitrogenous,  organic 

base  and  dyestuff  called  also  aniline  black. 

Ni-gres'cent  (ni-gr5s'sent),  a.  [L.  nigrescens,  p.  pr. 
of  nigrescere  to  grow  black,  fr.  niger  black.  See  Negbo.] 
Growing  black  ;  changing  to  a  black  color  ;  approaching 
to  blackness.  Johnson. 

Nig'ri-fi-ca'tlon  (nig'ri-fi-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  nigrifi- 
care  to  blacken;  niger  black  -\-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to 
make.  See  -ft.]  The  act  or  process  of  making  black, 
[i?.]  Johnson. 

Ni'grlne  (nl'grin),  n.  [L.  niger  black:  cf.  F.  ni- 
grine.']     (Min.)  A  ferruginous  variety  of  rutUe. 

Nlg'rl-tude  (nTg'rI-tiid),  n.  [L.  nigritudo,  fr.  niger 
black.]     Blackness ;  the  state  of  being  black.         Lamb. 

Nig'ro-man'cie  (-ro-mSn'sy),  re.  Necromancy.  [OJs.] 

Nlg'ro-man'cien  (-sin),  n.    A  necromancer.    [_Obs.~\ 
These  false  enchanters  or  nigromanciens.      Chaucer, 

Nl'gro-sine  (ni'gro-stn  or  -sen),  n.  [Prom  L.  niger 
black.]  {Chem.)  A  dark  blue  dyestutf,  of  the  induUne 
group ;  —  called  also  azodiphenyl  blue. 

II  Ni'gua  (ne'gwa),  re.     [Sp.]     {Zo'ol.)  The  chigoe. 

II  Ni'mi  (ni'hil),  re.     [L.]     Nothing. 

II  Nihil  album  [L.,  white  nothing]  (J)hem.),  oxide  of 
zinc.  See  under  Zinc.  — 1|  Nihil  debet  [L.,  he  owes  noth- 
ing] [Law),  the  general  issue  in  certain  actions  of  debt.  — 
II  Nihil  dleit  [L.,  he  says  nothing]  (Law),  a  declinature  by 
the  defendant  to  plead  or  answer.    Tomlins. 

Nl'hil-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  [L.  nihil  nothing :  cf.  F.  ni- 
hilisme.    See  Annihilate.]     1.  Nothingness ;  nihility. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  nothing  can  be  known  ;  skepti- 
cism as  to  all  knowledge  and  all  reality. 

3.  {Politics)  The  theories  and  practices  of  the  Nihilists. 
Ni'hil-Ist,   n.      [Cf.    P.    nihilisie.      See    NmnjSM.] 

1.  One  who  advocates  the  doctrine  of  nihilism ;  one 
who  believes  or  teaches  that  nothing  can  be  known,  or 
asserted  to  exist. 

2.  (Politics)  A  member  of  a  secret  association  (esp.  in 
Russia),  which  is  devoted  to  the  destruction  of  the  pres- 
ent political,  religious,  and  social  institutions. 

Ni'hll-ls'tlc  (ni'htl-is'tik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
characterized  by,  nihilism. 

Nl-hll'l-ty  (ni-hil'i-ti^),  re.  [Cf.  F.  nihiliti.  See  Ni- 
hilism.]    Nothingness ;  a  state  of  being  nothing. 

NU  (nil).   [See  Nill,  v.  t]  WiU  not.   lObs.}  Chaucer. 

Nil,  n.  &  a.  [L.,  a  contr.  of  nihil.']  Nothing ;  of  no 
account ;  worthless ;  —  a  term  often  used  for  canceling, 
in  accounts  or  bookkeeping.  A.  J.  Ellis. 

Nile  (nil),  re.  [L.  Mlus,  Gr.  Net\os.]  The  great  river 
of  Egypt. 

NUe  bhd.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  The  wryneck.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (b) 
The  crocodile  bird. —Nile  goose  (Zo'ol.),  the  Egyptian 
goose.    See  Note  under  Goose,  2. 

NU'gau  (nil'ga),  re.     {Zo'ol.)  See  Nylghau. 

Nill  (nil),  V.  t"  [imp.  &  p.  p.  NiLLED  (uild)  ;  p.  pr. 
&vb.  re.  N1LLIN6.]  [AS.  nillan,  nyllan ;  ne  not  -j-  wil- 
.lan  to  will.  See  No,  and  Will.]  Not  to  will ;  to  refuse ; 
to  reject.     \_Obs.'] 

Certes,  said  he^  I  nill  thine  offered  grace.      Spenser. 

Nill,  V.  i.    To  be  unwilling ;  to  refuse  to  act. 

The  actions  of  the  wiU  axe  "  velle  "  and  "  nolla,"  to  will  and 
nill.  Burton. 

.  Will  he,  nill  he,  whether  he  wills  it  or  not. 

Nill,  re.   [Cf.Ir.&  Gael.  reewJ  star,  light.   Cf.  Nebttla.] 

1.  Shining  sparks  thrown  off  from  melted  brass. 

2.  Scales  of  hot  iron  from  the  forge.  Knight. 
Nl-lom'e-ter    (ni-15m'e-ter),    n.     [Gr.  NeiAo/iie'Tptoi' ; 

NeiAos  the  Nile  -f-  ixerpov  measure :  cf.  F.  nilometre.l 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  rise  of  water  in  the 
Nile  during  its  periodical  flood. 

Ni'lO-SCOpe  (ni'lo-skop),  re.  [Gr.  NetAoo'icOTretoi' ;  Net- 
A05  the  Nile  \-  o-KOTreti/ to  observe.]     A  Nilometer. 

Ni-lot'ic  (nt-lSfik),  a.  [L.  Nilotieus,  fr.  NUus  the 
Nile,  Gr.  Nei\o9 :  cf.  F.  nilotique.']  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  river  Nile  ;  as,  the  Nilttic  crocodile. 

NUt  (nilt).     [Contr.  fr.  ne  wilt.']    Wilt  not.     I0bs.\ 

Nim  (mm),  V.  t.  [imp.  Nam  (nam)  or  NmuED  (nimd) ; 

p.  p.  NoMEN  (n^men)  or  Nome  (nom).]     [AS.  niman. 

-VT.    Cf.  Nimble.]    To  take  ;  to  steal ;  to  filch.    [06«.] 

This  canon  it  in  his  hand  nam.  Chaucer. 

Nlm-bil'er-ons    (nlm-btfer-iis),    a.    [L.    nimbifer ; 
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nimbus  a  cloud  -f-/erre  to  bear.]  Serving  to  bring  clouds 
or  stormy  weather. 

Nim'ble  (nlm'b'l),  a.  [Compar.  Nimblee  (-bier) ; 
superl.  Nimblest  (-blSst).]  [OE.  nimel,  prob.  orig.,  quick 
at  seizing,  fr.  nimen  to  take,  AS.  niman  ;  akin  to  D.  ne- 
men,  G.  nehmen,  OHG.  neman,  Icel.  nema,  Goth,  nima, 
and  prob.  to  Gr.  veiietv  to  distribute.  V7.  Cf.  Nomad, 
N0MB.]  Light  and  quick  in  motion  ;  moving  with  ease 
and  celerity  ;  lively  ;  svrif  t. 

Through  the  mid  seas  the  nimble  pinnace  sails.       Pope. 

(J^""  Nimble  is  sometimes  used  in  the  formation  of 
self -explaining  compounds;  as.  nimble'iooted,  nimble- 
pinioned,  7iinible-wiuged,  etc. 

Nimble  Will  (Bot.),  a  slender,  branching,  American 
grass  (Muhlenbergia  diffusa),  of  some  repute  for  grazing 
purposes  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Syn.  —  Agile ;  quick  ;  active ;  brisk  ;  lively  ;  prompt. 

Nlmllle-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  nimble  ;  light- 
ness and  quickness  in  motion ;  agility ;  swiftness. 

Nim'bless  (-bles),  re.    Nimbleness.     [Obs.']   Spenser. 

Nlm1)ly,  adv.  In  a  nimble  manner ;  with  agility ; 
with  light,  quick  motion. 

Nim-bose'  (nim-bos'),  a.  [L.  nimbosus,  fr.  nimbus 
cloud.]     Cloudy;  stormy;  tempestuous. 

Nim'bus  (uTm'biis),  re. ;  pi.  L.  Nimbi  (-bi),  E.  Nim- 
buses (-Sz).  [L.,  a  rain  storm,  a  rain  cloud,  the  cloud- 
shaped  splendor  which  enveloped  the  gods  when  they  ap- 
peared on  earth.]  1.  {Fine  Arts)  A  circle,  or  disk,  or  any 
indication  of  radiant  hght  around  the  heads  of  divinities, 
saints,  and  sovereigns,  upon  medals,  pictures,  etc. ;  a 
halo.     See  Aueeola,  and  Gloky,  re.,  5. 

U^""  "The  nimbus  is  of  pa^an  origin."  "As  an  at- 
tribute of  power,  the  nimbus  is  often  seen  attached  to 
the  heads  of  evil  spirits."  Fairholt. 

2.  {Meteor.)  A  rain  cloud  ;  one  of  the  four  principal 
varieties  of  clouds.    See  Cloud. 

Ni-mi'e-ty  (ni-mi'e-ty),  re.  [L.  nimietas,  fr.  nimius, 
a.,  reimis,  adv.,  too  much.]  State  of  being  in  excess.  [iJ.] 

There  is  a  nimiety,  a  too-muchness,  in  all  Germans.  Coleridge. 

Nim'1-OUS  (nim'i-us),  a.  [L.  nimius.']  Excessive ; 
extravagant ;  inordinate.     [O65.] 

Nim'mer  (-mgr),re.     [FromNm.]    A  thief.     [Obs."] 

Nin  (nin).     [Fr.  ne  in.]    Not  in.     [Obs.]       Chaucer. 

Nln'COm-poop  (ntn'kom-poop),  re.  [A  corruption  of 
reore  compos.]    A  fool ;  a  silly  or  stupid  person.     [Low] 

An  old  ninnyhammer,  a  dotard,  a  nincompoop,  is  the  best  lan- 
guage she  can  afford  me.  Addison. 

Nine  (nin),  a.  [OE.  nine,  nihen,  AS.  nigon,  nigan; 
akin  to  D.  &  LG.  negen,  OS.  &  OFries.  nigun,  OHG. 
niun,  G.  neun,  Icel.  niu,  Sw.  nio,  Dan.  ni,  Goth,  niun, 
Ir.  &  Gael,  naoi,  W.  naw,  L.  novem,  Gr.  emea,  Skr. 
navan;  of  unknown  origin.  V307.  Cf.  November.] 
Eight  and  one  more ;  one  less  than  ten ;  as,  reiree  miles. 

Nine  men's  morrla.  See  Morris.  —  Nine  points  circle 
(Geom.),  a  circle  so  related  to  any  given  triangle  as  to 
pass  through  the  three  points  in  which  the  perpendicu- 
lars from  the  angles  of  the  triangle  upon  the  opposite 
sides  (or  the  sides  produced)  meet  the  sides.  It  also 
passes  through  the  three  middle  points  of  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  and  through  the  three  middle  points  of  those 
parts  of  the  perpendiculars  that  are  between  their  com- 
mon point  of  meeting  and  the  angles  of  the  triangle.  The 
circle  is  hence  called  the  reiree  points  or  six  points  circle. 

Nine,  re.  1.  The  number  greater  than  eight  by  a  unit ; 
nine  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  nine  units,  as  9  or  ix. 

The  Nine,  the  nine  Muses. 

Nine'-bark'  (-bark'),  re.  {Sot.)  A  white-flowered 
rosaceous  shrub  {Neillia,  or  Spirxa,  opulifolia),  com- 
mon in  the  Northern  United  States.  The  bark  separates 
into  many  thin  layers,  whence  the  name. 

Nine'-eyes'  (ninlz'),  re.     {Zo'ol.)  The  lamprey. 

Nlne'fold'  (-fold'),  a.    Nine  times  repeated. 

Nlne'holes'  (-holz'),  re.  pi.  A  game  in  which  nine 
holes  are  made  in  the  ground,  into  which  a  ball  is  bowled. 

Nine'-klll'er  (-kll'er),  re.  [So  caUed  because  it  is 
believed  to  kill  and  impale  on  thorns  nine  birds,  etc.,  in 
succession.]     {Zo'ol.)  The  northern  butcher  bird. 

Nine'penoe  (-pens),  re.;  pi.  Ninepehces  (-pen-s5z). 

1.  An  old  English  silver  coin,  worth  nine  pence. 

2.  A  New  England  name  for  the  Spanish  real,  a  coin 
formerly  current  in  the  United  States,  and  valued  at 
twelve  and  a  half  cents. 

Nine'pins  (-pTnz),  re.  pi.  A  game  played  with  nine 
pins,  or  pieces  of  wood,  set  on  end,  at  which  a  wooden 
ball  is  bowled  to  knock  them  down  ;  bowling. 

Ill^^  In  the  United  States,  ten  pins  are  used  for  this 
game,  which  is  therefore  often  called  tenpins. 

Nine'SCOre'  (-skor'),  a.  Nine  times  twenty,  or  one 
hundred  and  eighty.  —  re.  The  product  of  nine  times 
twenty  ;  ninescore  units  or  objects. 

Nine'teen'  (-ten'),  a.  [AS.  nigontyne,  nigontene.  Bee 
Nine,  and  Ten.]  Nine  and  ten  ;  eighteen  and  one  more ; 
one  less  than  twenty ;  as,  nineteen  months. 

Nine'teen',  n.  1.  The  number  greater  than  eighteen 
by  a  unit ;  the  sum  of  ten  and  nine ;  nineteen  units  or 
objects. 

2.  A  symbol  for  nineteen  units,  as  19  or  xix. 

Nine'teenth'   (-tenth'),   a.     [Cf.    AS.   nigonteStSa.] 

1.  Following  the  eighteenth  and  preceding  the  twen- 
tieth ;  coming  after  eighteen  others. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  nineteen  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  is  divided. 

Nine'teentb',  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
nineteen ;  one  of  nineteen  equal  parts  of  anything. 

2.  The  next  in  order  after  the  eighteenth. 

3.  {Mus.)  An  interval  of  two  octaves  and  a  fifth. 
Nlne'ti-etb  (nin'tl-Sth),  a.    1.    Next  m  order  after 

the  eighty-ninth. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  ninety  equal  parts. 

Nine'tl-eth,  re.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
ninety ;  one  of  ninety  equal  parts  of  anything. 

2.  The  next  in  order  after  the  eighty-ninth. 
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Ninth  {Mus.). 


Nlne'ty  (nin'tj^),  a.  [See  Nine,  and  cf.  Forty.]  Nine 
times  ten ;  eighty-nine  and  one  more ;  as,  ninety  men. 

Nine'ty,  n.; pi.  Nineties  (-tiz).  1.  The  sum  of  nine 
times  ten  ;  the  number  greater  by  a  unit  than  eighty-nine ; 
ninety  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  ninety  units,  as  90  or  xc. 

Nin'ny  (nTn'ny),  re.  /  pi.  Ninnies  (-niz).  [Cf.  It. 
ninno,  ninna,  a  baby,  Sp.  nino,  nina,  child,  infant,  It. 
ninna,  ninna  nanna,  lullaby,  prob.  fr.  ni,  na,  as  used  in 
singing  a  chUd  to  sleep.]     A  fool ;  a  simpleton.        Shak. 

Nin'ny-ham'mer  (-hSm'mer),  re.  A  simpleton ;  a 
silly  person.     [Colloq.]  Addison. 

Ninth  (ninth),   a.      [From  Nine;    cf.  AS.  nigoSa.] 

1.  Following  the  eighth  and  preceding  the  tenth  ; 
coming  after  eight  others. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  nine  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided. 

Ninth,  re.  1.  Thequotientof  one  divided  by  nine;  one 
of  nine  equal  parts  of  a  thing ;  the  next  after  the  eighth. 

2.  {Mus.)  {a)  An  interval  containing  an  octave  and 
a  second.     (6)  A  chord  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh  with  the  ninth  added. 

Ninthly,  adv.    In  the  ninth  place. 

Nln'ut  (nin'ut),  re.     {Zo'ol.)   The 
magpie.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Ni'0-bate  (nl'o-bat),  re.     [See  Nio- 
bium.]   {Chem.)  Same  as  Columbate. 

Ni'O-be  (ni'o-be),  re.  [L.  Nioba,  Ni- 
obe,  Gr.  Nio'/St;.]  {Class.  Myth.)  The 
daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  wife  of  Amphion,  king  of 
Thebes.  Her  pride  in  her  children  provoked  Apollo  and 
Diana,  who  slew  them  all.  Niobe  herself  was  changed 
by  the  gods  into  stone. 

Nl-Ob'ic  (ni-Sb'ik),  a.   {Chem.)   Same  as  Columbic. 

Ni'0-blte  (ni'6-bit),  re.   {Min.)  Same  as  Columbite. 

Ni-0'bl-um  (nt-o'bi-iim),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  <fc  E.  Mobe.] 
{Chem.)  A  later  name  of  columbium.     See  Coluubium. 

Ni-O'po  (ne-o'po),  re.  A  kind  of  snuff  prepared  by 
the  natives  of  Venezuela  from  the  roasted  seeds  of  a 
leguminous  tree  {Piptadenia  peregrina),  thence  called 
niopo  tree. 

Nip  (nip),  re.  [LG.  &  D.  nippen  to  sip  ;  akin  to  Dan. 
nippe,  G.  nippen.]  A  sip  or  small  draught ;  esp.,  a 
draught  of  intoxicating  liquor  ;  a  dram. 

Nip,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Nipped  (nipt),  less  prop- 
erly Nipt  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Nipping  (-ping).]  [OB. 
nipen  ;  cf.  D.  nijpen  to  pinch,  also  knippen  to  nip,  clip, 
pinch,  snap,  knijpen  to  pinch,  LG.  knipen,  G.  kneipen, 
knei/en,  to  pinch,  cut  off,  nip,  Lith.  knebti.]  1.  To  catch 
and  inclose  or  compress  tightly  between  two  surfaces, 
edges,  or  points  wliich  are  brought  together  or  closed 
to  pinch  ;  to  close  in  upon. 

May  this  hard  earth  cleave  to  the  Nadir  hell, 

Down,  down,  and  close  again,  and  tiip  me  flat. 

If  I  be  such  a  traitress.  Tennyson, 

2.  To  remove  by  pinching,  biting,  or  cutting  with  two 
meeting  edges  of  anything ;  to  clip. 

The  small  shoots .  .  .  must  be  nipped  off.    Mortimsr. 

3.  Hence :  To  blast,  as  by  frost ;  to  check  the  growth 
or  vigor  of  ;  to  destroy. 

4.  To  vex  or  pain,  as  by  nipping ;  hence,  to  taunt. 
And  sharp  remorse  his  heart  did  prick  and  nip>.    Spenser 

To  nip  In  the  hud,  to  cut  off  at  the  very  commenc»= 
ment  of  growth  ;  to  kiU  in  the  incipient  stage. 

Nip,  re.  1.  A  seizing  or  closing  in  upon ;  a  pinching  j 
as,  in  the  northern  seas,  the  nip  of  masses  of  ice. 

2.  A  pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth. 

3.  A  small  cut,  or  a  cutting  off  the  end. 

4.  A  blast ;  a  killing  of  the  ends  of  plants  by  frost. 

5.  A  biting  sarcasm ;  a  taunt.  Latimer, 

6.  {Naut.)  A  short  turn  in  a  rope. 

Nip  and  tuck,  a  phrase  signifying  equality  in  a  contest. 
[Low,  U.  S.\ 
Nip'per  (nip'per),  re.   1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  nips. 

2.  A  fore  tooth  of  a  horse.  The  nippers  are  four  in 
number. 

3.  A  satirist.     [Obs.]  Ascham. 

4.  A  pickpocket ;  a  young  or  petty  thief.    [Old  Cant] 

5.  {Zo'ol.)  {a)  The  cunner.  (6)  A  European  crab 
{Polybius  Henslowii). 


Nip'per-kin,  re.  [See  1st 
Nip.]  a  small  cup.    [Obs.'] 

Nip'pers  (-perz),  re.  pi. 
[From  2d  Nip.]  1.  SmaU 
pinchers  for  holding,  break- 
ing, or  cutting. 

2.  {Mach.)  A  device  with  fingers  or  jaws  for  seizing  an 
object  and  holding  or  conveying  it ;  as,  in  a  printing  press, 
a  clasp  for  catching  a  sheet  and  conveying  it  to  the  form. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  number  of  rope-yams  wound  together, 
used  to  secure  a  cable  to  the  messenger. 

Nip'plng  (nip'ping),  a.  Biting;  pinching;  painful; 
destructive  ;  as,  a  nipping  frost ;  a  nipping  wind. 

Nip'ping-ly,  adv.    In  a  nipping  manner. 

Nip'pi-tate  (nip'pi-tat),  a.  [Cf.  1st  Nn>.]  Peculiarly 
strong  and  good ; — said  of  ale  or  liquor.     [Old  Cant] 

'T  will  make  a  cup  of  wine  taste  nippitate.    Chapman. 

Nip'pi-ta'tO  (nip'pi-ta'to),  re.  Strong  liquor.  [Old 
Cant]  JBeau.  &  Fl. 

Nip'ple  (nip'p'l),  re.  [Formerly  neble,  a  dim.  of  neb. 
See  Neb,  Nib.]  1.  {Anat.)  The  protuberance  through 
which  milk  is  drawn  from  the  breast  or  mamma ;  the 
mammilla ;  a  teat ;  a  pap. 

2.  The  orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquid,  as  the  oil 
from  an  oil  bag,  is  discharged.     [-R.]  Serham. 

3.  Any  small  projection  or  article  in  which  there  It 
an  orifice  for  discharging  a  fluid,  or  for  other  purposes ; 
as,  the  nipple  of  a  nursing  bottle  ;  the  nipple  of  a  per- 
cussion lock,  or  that  part  on  which  the  cap  is  put  and 
through  which  the  fixe  passes  to  the  charge. 

4.  {Mech.)  A  pipe  fitting,  consisting  of  a  short  piece 
of  pipe,  usually  provided  with  a  screw  thread  at  each 
end,  for  connecting  two  other  fittings. 


Cutting  Nippers. 


ale,   senate,   care,   am,   arm,   ask,   finol,   ;|U ;    eve,   event,   Snd,   fern,   reccmt;    ice,   idea,   ill;    old,   dbey,   6rb,   5dd ; 
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Solder  nipple,  a  short  pipe^  usually  of  brass,  one  end  of 
which  is  tapered  and  adapted  for  attachment  to  the  end 
of  a  lead  pipe  by  soldering. 

Nlp'ple-wort'  (nlp'p'l-wQrf),  "■  (Bot.)  A  yellow- 
flowered  composite  herb  (Lampsana  communis),  for- 
merly used  as  an  external  application  to  the  nipples  of 
women  ;  —  called  also  dock-cress. 

II  Nlr-va'na  (uer-va'na),  re.  [Skr.  nirva7}a.']  In  the 
Buddhist  system  of  religion,  the  final  emancipation  of 
the  soul  from  transmigration,  and  consequently  a  beatific 
enfranchisement  from  the  evils  of  worldly  existence,  as 
by  annihilation  or  absorption  into  the  divine.  See  Bdd- 
omsM. 

Nls  (niz).    [From  ne  is.']    Is  not.    [Obs.']       Chaucer. 

II  Nl'san  (ni'sSu),  n.  [Heb.  nlsan.]  The  first  mouth 
of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  formerly  answering 
nearly  to  the  month  of  April,  now  to  March,  of  the  Chris- 
tian calendar.     See  Abib. 

Ni'sey  (ni'sy),  n.  ;  pi.  Nisbts.    A  simpleton.     [Obs.'] 

II  Nl'si  (ni'si),  conj.     [L.]    Unless ;  if  not. 

^ff^  In  legal  proceedings,  this  word  is  used  to  indicate 
that  any  order,  etc.,  shall  take  effect  at  a  given  time,  it-n- 
less  before  that  time  the  order,  etc.,  is  modified,  or  some- 
thing else  is  done  to  prevent  its  taking  effect.  Continu- 
ance nisi  is  a  conditional  continuance  of  the  case  till  the 
next  term  of  the  court,  unless  otherwise  disposed  of  in 
the  mean  time. 

Nisi  priue  (Zatf),  unless  before;  — a  phrase  applied  to 
terms  of  court,  held  generally  by  a  single  judge,  with  a 
jury,  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes.  The  term  originated  in 
a  legal  fiction.  An  issue  of  fact  being  made  up,  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  English  practice,  appointed  by  the  entry 
on  the  record,  or  written  proceedmgs,  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  from  the  county  of  which  the  proceedings  are  dated, 
at  Westminster,  unless  before  the  day  appointed  (nisi 
prius)  the  judges  shall  have  come  to  the  county  in  ques- 
tion (which  they  always  do)  and  there  try  the  cause.  See 
In  banc,  imder  Banc. 

Nls'te  (uis'te).  [Contr.  from  ne  wiste.]  Wist  not ; 
knew  not.     [Oij.]  Chaucer. 

II  NI'SUS  (nl'sus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  niti,  p.  p.  nisus,  to  strive.] 
A  striving ;  an  effort ;  a  conatus. 

A  nisus  or  energizing  towards  a  presented  object.    HicJcok. 

Nit  (nit),  re.  [AS.  hnitu  ;  akin  to  D.  neet,  G.  niss, 
OHG.  niz;  cf.  Gr.  kokw,  koi/Mos,  loel.  gnit,  Sw.  gnet, 
Dan.  gnid,  Russ.  &  Pol.  gnida,  Bohem.  hriida,  W.  nedd.j 
{Zool. )  The  egg  of  a  louse  or  other  small  insect. 

Nit  grass  (Bot.),  a  pretty  annual  Europtan  grass  (Gas- 
Iridium  lendigerum),  with  small  spikelets  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  nit.    It  is  also  found  in  California  and  Chili. 

Wl'ten-cy  (ni'ten-si?),  re.  [L.  niiens,  p.  pr.  of  nitere  to 
ehine.]     Brightness;  luster.     [iJ.] 

Nl'ten-cy,  re.  [From  L.  nitens,  p.  pr.  of  niti  to  strive.] 
lindeavor  ;  effort ;  tendency.     [iJ.]  Boyle. 

Ni'ter  1    (ui'ter),  re.     [F.  nitre,  L.  nitrum  native  soda, 

Nl'tre  )  natron,  Gr.  virpov ;  cf.  Ar.  nitrun,  natrun, 
natron.  Cf.  Natron.]  1.  (Chem.)  A  wliite  crystalline 
semitransparent  salt ;  potassium  nitrate  ;  saltpeter.  See 
Saitpetes. 

2.  (Che/n.)  Native  sodium  carbonate ;  natron.    [^Obs.'] 

For  though  thou  wash  thee  with  niter,  and  take  thee  much 
Boap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me.  Jer.  ii.  22. 

Cubic  niter,  a  deliquescent  salt,  sodium  nitrate,  found 
as  a  native  incrustation,  like  niter,  in  Peru  and  Chili, 
whence  it  is  known  also  as  Chili  saltpeter.  —  Niter  bush 
(Bot.),  a  genus  (Nitrnria)  of  thorny  shrubs  bearing  edible 
berries,  and  growmg  in  the  saline  plains  of  Asia  and 
Northern  Africa. 

Nith'ing  (ntth'ing),  re.     [OSs.]     See  Nidino. 

Nit'ld  (nJt'Td),  a.  [L.  nitidus,  fr.  nitere.  See  3d 
Neat.]     1.  Bright ;  lustrous ;  shining.     [iJ.]        Boyle. 

2.  Gay;  spruce;  fine;  —  said  of  persons.  [JJ.]  T.  Reeve. 

Nl'tra-nil'lC  (ni'tra-nil'Ik),  a.  \_Nitro-  -\-  chloraij« 
-f -ic]  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a 
complex  organic  acid  produced  as  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  hydroquinone. 

Nl-tran'I-llne  (ni-trSnl-lTn  or  -len),  re.  lNitro--{- 
aniline.']  (Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  nitro  deriva- 
tives of  aniline.  In  general  they  are  yellow  crystalline 
substances. 

Ml'trate  (ni'trat),  re.  [Cf.  F.  nitrate.]  {Chem.)  A  salt 
of  nitric  acid. 

Nitrate  of  allvM,  a  wliite  crystalline  salt  (AgNOs),  used 
in  photography  and  as  a  cauterizing  agent ;  —  called  also 
lunar  caustic. 

Ni'tra-ted  (nl'tra-tgd),  a.  1.  {Chem.)  Combined,  or 
impregnated,  with  nitric  acid,  or  some  of  its  compounds. 

2.  (Photog. )  Prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Nl'tra-tlne  (ni'tra-tin),  re.  {Min.)  A  mineral  occur- 
ring  in  transparent  crystals,  usually  of  a  white,  some- 
times of  a  reddish  gray,  or  lemon-yellow,  color ;  native 
sodium  nitrate.  It  is  used  in  making  nitric  acid  and  for 
manure.     Called  also  soda  niter. 

Ni'tre  (ni'ter),  re.     {Chem.)  See  Niteb. 

Ni'trl-a-ry  (ni'trl-S-ry),  re.  [See  Nitee.]  An  artifi- 
cial bed  of  animal  matter  for  the  manufacture  of  niter 
by  nitrification.     See  NiTErpicATiON,  2. 

Nl'trlc  (nl'trik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  nitrique.  See  Nitee.] 
(Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing,  nitrogen  ;  spe- 
cifically, designating  any  one  of  those  compounds  in 
which,  as  contrasted  with  nitrous  compounds,  the  ele- 
ment has  a  higher  valence ;  as,  nitric  oxide ;  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid,  a  colorless  or  yellowish  liquid  obtained  by 
distilhng  a  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  powerfully 
corrosive,  Ijeing  a  strong  acid,  and  in  decomposition  a 
strong  oxidizer.  —  Nitric  anhydride,  a  white  crystalline 
oxide  of  nitrogen  (NjOn),  called  nitric  pentoxide,  and  re- 
garded as  the  anhydride  of  nitric  acid.  —  Nitric  oxide,  a 
colorless  poisonous  gas  (NO)  obtained  by  treating  nitric 
acid  with  copper.  On  contact  with  the  air  or  with  oxygen. 
It  becomes  reddish  brown  from  the  formation  of  "nitric 
dioxide  or  peroxide. 

Wi'trWe  (ni'trtd  or  -trid),  re.  [From  Nitrooen.] 
(Chem.)  A  binary  compound  of  nitrogen  with  a  more 
metallic  element  or  radical ;  as,  boric  nitride. 

Nl-trlt'er-OUS  (nt-trlfer-Qs),  a.  [Niter  +  -ferous.] 
Bearing  niter ;  yielding,  or  containing,  niter. 


Nl'trt-Il-ca'tlon  (nl'trT-f i-ka'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  nitrifi- 
cation. See  Niteipy.]  1.  (CAejre.)  (a)  The  act,  process, 
or  result  of  combining  with  nitrogen  or  some  of  its  com- 
pomids.  (b)  The  act  or  process  of  oxidizing  nitrogen  or 
its  compounds  so  as  to  form  nitrous  or  nitric  acid. 

2.  A  process  of  oxidation,  hi  which  nitrogenous  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  matter  in  the  presence  of  air,  moisture, 
and  some  basic  substances,  as  lime  or  alkali  carbonate, 
is  converted  into  nitrates. 

5^°"  The  process  is  going  on  at  all  times  in  porous 
sous  and  in  water  contaminated  with  nitrogenous  matter, 
and  IS  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an  organized 
ferment  or  ferments,  called  nitrification  ferments.  In 
former  times  the  process  was  extensively  made  use  of  in 
the  production  of  saltpeter. 

Ni'trl-fi'er  (ni'trl-fi'er),  re.  (Chem.)  An  agent  em- 
ployed in  nitrification. 

Wi'trl-fy  (-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Nitrified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  NiTRiFTiNo  (-fi'Ing).]  [Niter  -\-  -fy :  cf. 
F.  nitrifler.  See  Niter.]  (Chem.)  To  combine  or  im- 
pregnate with  nitrogen  ;  to  convert,  by  oxidation,  into 
nitrous  or  nitric  acid  ;  to  subject  to,  or  produce  by,  nitri- 
fication. 

Wi'tllle  (ni'trll  or  -tril),  re.  [See  Nitro-.]  (Chem.) 
Any  one  of  a  series  of  cyanogen  compounds ;  particular- 
ly, one  of  those  cyanides  of  alcohol  radicals  which,  by 
boiling  with  acids  or  alkalies,  produce  a  carboxyl  acid, 
witli  the  elimination  of  the  nitrogen  as  ammonia. 

1^=  The  iiitriles  are  named  with  reference  to  the  acids 
produced  by  their  decomposition ;  thus,  hydrocyanic  acid 
la  formic  nitrile,  and  methyl  cyanide  is  acetic  nitrile. 

Nl'trlte  (ni'trit),  re.  [Cf.  F.  nitrite.  See  Niter.] 
(Chem.)  A  salt  of  nitrous  acid. 

Amyl  nitrite,  a  yellow  oily  volatile  liquid,  used  in  medi- 
cine as  a  depressant  and  a  vaso-dilator.  Its  inhalation 
produces  an  mstantaneous  flushing  of  the  face. 

Ni'tro-  (ni'tro-).  1.  A  combining  form  or  an  adjective 
denoting  the  presence  of  niter. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  combining  form  (used  also  adjectively) 
desigTiating  certain  compounds  of  nitrogen  or  of  its  acids, 
as  rei/rohydrochloric,  rertrocalcite  ;  also,  designating  the 
group  or  radical  NO2,  or  its  compounds,  as  nitrobenzene. 

Nitro  group,  the  radical  NO2 ;  —  called  also  nitroxyl. 

Ni'tro-ben'zene  (-ben'zen  or  -ben-zen'),  re.  [Nitro-  -\- 
benzene.]  (Chem.)  A  yellow  aromatic  liquid  (CoH^.NO,), 
produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  benzene,  and 
called  from  its  odor  imitation  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  or 
essence  of  mirbane.  It  is  used  in  perfumery,  and  is 
manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  the  preparation  of 
aniline.     Formerly  called  also  nitrobenzol. 

Nl'tro-ben'ZOl    )  (-ben'zol   or  -ben-zol'),  n.     See  Nl- 

Ni'tTO-ben'zole  J     tkobenzene. 

Nl'tro-cal'Clte(-k51'sit),  re.  [Nitro- -{-calcite.]  (Min.) 
Nitrate  of  calcium,  a  substance  having  a  grayish  white 
color,  occurring  in  efflorescences  on  old  walls,  and  in 
limestone  caves,  especially  where  there  exists  decaying 
animal  matter. 

Nl'tro-car'bOl  (-karnjol),  n.  [Nitro-  +  carbon  -f  L. 
o?eum  oil.]     (Chem.)   See  NrrROMETHANE. 

Ni'tro-cellu-loso'  (-sgl'ii-los'),  n.  [Nitro-  -f  cellu- 
lose.]    (Chem.)  See  Gun  cotton,  under  Gun. 

Nl'tro-chlo'ro-form  (-klo'r6-f8rm),  re.  [Nitro-  -f 
chloroform.]     (Chem.)    Same  as  Chlorpicein. 

Ni'tro-form  (ni'tro-fSrm),  re.  [Nitro-  -j-  /ormyl.] 
(Chem.)  A  nitro  derivative  of  methane,  analogous  to 
chloroform,  obtained  as  a  colorless  oily  or  crystalline 
substance,  CH.(N02)3,  quite  explosive,  and  having  well- 
defined  acid  properties. 

Ni'tro-gel'a-tin  (-jel'a-tin),  re.  [Nitro- -\- gelatin.] 
An  explosive  consisting  of  gun  cotton  and  camphor  dis- 
solved in  nitroglycerin.     [Written  also  nitrogelatine.] 

Ni'tro-gen  (ni'tro  -jen),  re.  [L.  nitrum  natron  -J-  -gen  : 
cf.  F.  nitrogene.  See  Nitee.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless 
gaseous  noninetallic  element,  tasteless  and  odorless,  com- 
prising four  fifths  of  the  atmosphere  by  volume.  It  is 
chemically  very  inert  in  the  free  state,  and  as  such  is 
incapable  of  supporting  life  (hence  the  name  azote  still 
used  by  French  chemists)  ;  but  it  forms  many  important 
compounds,  as  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  the  cyanides,  etc., 
and  is  a  constituent  of  all  organized  living  tissues,  animal 
or  vegetable.  Symbol  N.  Atomic  weight  14.  It  was  for- 
merly regarded  as  a  pei-manent  noncondensible  gas,  but 
was  liquefied  in  1877  by  CaUletet  of  Paris,  and  Pictet  of 
Geneva. 

Ni'tro-gen-lze  (-Iz),  v.  t.    [imp.  &p.  v.  Nitrogenized 

(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Nitrogenizikg.]  (Chem.)  To  com- 
bine, or  impregnate,  witli  nitrogen  or  its  compounds. 

Ni-trog'e-nous  (nt-troj'e-niis),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  resembling,  nitrogen;  as,  a  nitrogenous 
principle ;  nitrogenous  compounds. 

Nitrogenous  foods.    See  2d  Note  under  Food,  re.,  1. 

Nl'tro-glyc'er-In  (ni'tro-glTs'er-Tn),  re.  [Niiro-  + 
glycerin.]  (Chem.)  A  liquid  appearing  like  a  heavy  oil, 
colorless  or  yellowish,  and  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  sev- 
eral glycerin  salts  of  nitric  acid,  and  hence  more  prop- 
erly called  glycerin  nitrate.  It  is  made  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  glycerin  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  extremely  unstable  and  terribly  explosive.  A  very 
dilute  solution  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  neurotic  under 
the  name  of  glonoin.     [Written  also  nitroglycerine.] 

ffl^P"  A  great  number  of  explosive  compounds  have  been 
produced  by  mixing  nitroglycerin  witli  different  sub- 
stances ;  as,  dynamite,  or  giant  powder,  nitroglycerin 
mixed  with  siliceous  earth ;  lithofracteur,  nitroglycerin 
with  gunpowder,  or  with  sawdust  .and  nitrate  of  sodium 
or  barium  ;  Colonia  powder,  giinpowder  with  nitroglyc- 
erin ;  dunlin,  nitroglycerin  witli  sawdust,  or  witli  saw- 
dust and  nitrate  of  potassium  and  some  other  substances ; 
lignose,  wood  fiber  and  nitroglycerin. 

Nl'tro-hy'dro-chlo'rlc  (-ht'dro-klo'rtk),  a.  [Nitro-  -f 
hydrochloric]  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Nitrohydrochlorlc  acid,  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  Iiydro- 
chloric  acids,  usually  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the 


former  to  three  of  the  latter,  and  remarkable  for  its  sol- 
vent action  on  gold  and  platinum ;  —  called  also  nitromu^ 
riatic  acid,  and  aqua  7-egiu. 

Ni'trol  (ui'trol),  re.  (Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of 
hydrocarbons  containing  the  nitro  and  the  nitroso  or 
isonitroso  group  united  to  the  same  carbon  atom. 

Nl-tro'le-um  (ni-tro'le-iim),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  nitrum 
natron  -f-  oleum  oil.]     (Chem.)  Nitroglycerin. 

Ni-trol'lc  (nt-trol'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  derived  from, 
or  designating,  a  nitrol ;  as,  a  nitrolic  acid. 

Ni'tro-mag'ne-site  (ni'trS-mSg'ne-sit),  re.  [Nitro-  -{■ 
magnesite.]  (Chem.)  Nitrate  of  magnesium,  a  saline 
efflorescence  closely  resembling  nitrate  of  calcium. 

Ni-trom'e-ter  (nt-trom'e-ter),  re.  [Nitro- -j- -meter  : 
cf.  F.  nitro7nitre.]  (Chem.)  An  apparatus  for  determin-, 
ing  the  amount  of  nitrogen  or  some  of  its  compounds  in 
any  substance  subjected  to  analysis ;  an  azotometer. 

Ni'tro-meth'ane  (ni'tro-meth'an),  re.  [Nitro-  -f- 
methane.]  (Chem.)  A  nitro  derivative  of  methane  ob- 
tained as  a  mobile  liquid  ;  —  called  also  nitrocarbol. 

Ni'tro-mu'rl-at'iC  (ni'tro-mu'rT-St'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
nitromuriatique.  See  Niteo-,  and  Mueiatio.]  (Chem.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  nitric  acid  and  muri- 
atic acid  ;  nitrohydrochloric.     See  Nitrohtdrochloeic. 

Ni'tro-phe'nol  (ni'tro-fe'nol),  re.  [Nitro-  +  phenol.] 
(Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  nitro  derivatives  of  phe- 
nol. They  are  yellow  oily  or  crystalline  substances  and 
have  well-defined  acid  properties,  as  picric  acid. 

Ni'tro-prus'sic  (-priis'sik  or  -prus'sTk),  a.  [Nitro- 
-\-  prussic]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or 
designating,  a  complex  acid  called  nitroprussic  acid,  ob- 
tained indirectly  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  potassium 
ferrocyanide  (yellow  prussiate),  as  a  red  crystalline  un- 
stable substance.  It  forms  salts  called  nitroprussides, 
which  give  a  rich  purple  color  with  alkaline  sulpliides. 

Ni'tro-prus'slfle  (-sTd),  re.     See  Nitroprussic. 

Ni'tro-qui'nol  (-kwi'nol),  re.  [Nitro-  -)~  quinine  -\- 
-ol.]  (Chem.)  A  hypothetical  nitro  derivative  of  quinol 
or  hydroquinone,  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  form- 
ing a  well  defined  series  of  derivatives. 

Nl'tro-sac'cha-rin  (-s5k'ka-rin),  re.  [Nitro-  +  sac- 
charin.] (Chem.)  An  explosive  nitro  derivative  of  cer- 
tain sugars,  analogous  to  nitroglycerin,  gun  cotton,  etc. 

Nl'tro-sal'l-cyl'lc  (-sSl'I-sIl'ik),  a.  [Nitro-  -)-  sali- 
cylic] (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  ni- 
tro derivative  of  salicylic  acid,  called  also  anilic  acid. 

Nl-trose'  (nt-tros'),  a.    (Chem.)  See  Nitrous. 

Ni-tro'SO- ("i-tro'so- or  ni'tro-so-).  (Chem.)  A  prefix 
(also  used  adjectively)  designating  the  group  or  radical 
NO,  called  the  nitroso  group,  or  its  compounds. 

Kl-tro'syl  (ni-tro'sTl),  re.  [Nitroso- + -yl.]  (Chem.) 
The  radical  NO,  called  also  the  nitroso  group.  The  term 
is  sometimes  loosely  used  to  designate  certain  nitro 
compounds;  as,  nitrosyl  sulphuric  acid.  Used  also  ad- 
jectively. 

Nl'tro-syl'lc  (ni'tro-sTl'Tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  containing,  nitrosyl ;  as,  nitrosylic  acid. 

Nl'tl'OUB  (ni'triis),  a.  [L.  nitrosus  full  of  natron  :  cf. 
F.  nitreux.  See  Niter.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining, niter ;  of  the  quality  of  niter,  or  resembling  it. 

2.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  any  one 
of  those  compounds  in  which  nitrogen  has  a  relatively 
lower  valence  as  contrasted  with  nitric  compounds. 

Nitrons  acid  (Chem.),  a  hypothetical  acid  of  nitrogen 
HNO2,  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  forming  a  well 
known  series  of  salts,  viz.,  the  nitrites.  — 'SiXiora  oxide. 
See  Laughing  gas. 

Nl-trox'yl  (nt-trSks'il),  re.  [Nitro-  -|-  orygen  -f  -yl.] 
(Chem.)  The  group  NOj,  usually  called  the  nitro  group. 

II  Nl'trum  (ni'trSm),  re.  [L.,  natron.  See  Niter.] 
(Old  Chem.)  Niter. 

II  Nltmmflanunan8[L.,  flaming  niter]  ( OZrf  Chem.),  ammo- 
nium nitrate  :  —  probably  so  called  because  it  deflagrates 
when  suddenly  heated. 

Ni'try  (ni'try),  a.     (Chem.)  Nitrous.     [Obs.] 

Ni'tryl  (ni'tril),  re.  [Nitro- -\- -yl.]  (Chem.)  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  nitro  group  or  radical. 

Nit'ter  (nTt'ter),  n.  [From  Hit.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  horse 
louse  ;  an  insect  that  deposits  nits  on  horses. 

Nit'tl-ly  (-ti-ly),  adv.    Lousily.     [Obs.]      Jfayward. 

Nit'tingS  (-tingz),  re.  pi.  [Prob.  from  Nit.]  (Min- 
ing) The  refuse  of  good  ore.  Savmond. 

Nlt'ty  (-ty),  a.     Full  of  nits.  B.  jonson. 

Nlt'ty,  a.  [L.  nitidus.  See  NiHD.]  Shining ;  elegant ; 
spruce.     [Obs.]     "  O  sweet,  nitty  youth."  Marston. 

Ni'val  (ni'vol),  a.  [L.  nivalis,  fr.  nix,  nivis,  snow.] 
Abounding  with  snow ;  snowy.     [Obs.]  Johnson. 

NSv'e-ons  (nTv'e-iis),  a.  [L.  niveus,  fr.  nix,  nivis, 
snow.]  Snowy ;  resembling  snow  ;  partaking  of  the 
qualities  of  snow.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Nl'VOse'  (ne'voz'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  nix,  7iivis,  snow.] 
The  fourth  month  of  the  French  republican  calendar 
[1792-lSOG].  It  commenced  December  21,  and  ended 
January  19.     See  Vendemiaire. 

Nls  (nits),  re. //em.  Ni.\E  (-e).     [G.     Cf.  1st  Nick.] 
(Teut.  3Iyth.)  One  of  a  class  of  water  spirits,  commonly 
described  as  of  a  mischievous  disposition. 
The  treacherous  ni:xes  wlio  entice  men  to  a  watery  death.  Tylor. 

Nlx'le  (uTks'I),  re.     Sec  Nix. 

II  Nl-zam'  (ne-ziim'),  ».  [Hind.  &  Ar.  nizam  order,  a 
ruler,  fr.  Ar.  nazama  to  arrange,  govern.]  The  title  of  the 
native  sovereigns  of  Hyderabad,  in  India,  since  1719. 

No  (no),  a.  [OE.  no,  reore,  the  same  word  as  E.  none; 
cf.  E.  a,  an.     See  None.]    Not  any ;  not  one ;  none. 

T.et  there  be  710  strife  .  .  .  between  me  and  tlice.    (?«).  xiii.  8. 

That  goodness  is  no  name,  and  happiness  no  dreani.    Bi/ron. 

^^T"  In  Old  Knclieh  before  a  vowel  the  form  non  or 
7100M wasused.  "jVoniau."  "Noon  apotheicnry."CAat/f6T. 

No,  adv.  [OE.  no, ren,  AS.  na  ;  ne  not  -|-  a  ever.  AS. 
ne  is  akin  to  OHG.  rei,  Goth,  ni,  Russ.  ne,  Ir.,  Gael.  & 
W.  ni,  L.  ne,  Gr.  cij  (in  coinp.),  Skr.  na,  and  also  to  E. 
prefix  vn-.  V193.  See  Aye,  and  cf.  Nay,  Not,  Nich, 
Nefarious.]     Nay  ;  not ;  not  at  all ;  not  in  any  respect 
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or  degree  ;  —  a  word  expressing  negation,  denial,  or  re- 
fusal.    Before  or  after  another  negative,  no  is  emphatic. 
We  do  no  otherwise  than  we  are  willed.  Shak. 

I  am  perplex'd  and  doubtful  whether  or  lo 
I  dare  accept  this  your  congratulation.        Coleridge. 
There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one.      Rom.  iii.  10. 
A'o .'  Nay,  Heaven  forbid.  Coleridge. 

No  (no),  n. ;  pi.  Noes  (noz).  1.  A  refusal  by  use  of 
the  word  no  ;  a  denial. 

2.  A  negative  vote ;  one  who  votes  in  the  negative ; 
as.  to  call  for  the  ayes  a»d  noes  ;  the  noes  have  it. 

No-a'chl-an  (nS-a'ki-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  patriarch  Noah,  or  to  his  time. 

No'ah  (no'a),  re.  [Heb.  Noakh  rest.]  A  patriarch  of 
Biblical  liistory,  in  the  time  of  the  Deluge. 

Noah's  ark.  (ff)  (Zool.)  A  marine  bivalve  shell  (Area 
Nox),  which  somewhat  resembles  an  ark,  or  ship,  m  form. 
(6)  A  cliild's  toy,  consisting  of  an  ark-shaped  box  contam- 
mg  many  different  wooden  animals. 

Nob  (n5b),  n.    [Cf.  Knob.]    The  head.     ILow'] 

Nob,  re.  [Abbrev.  fr.  noble.']  A  person  in  a  superior 
position  in  life ;  a  nobleman.     [Slang'] 

Nob'bl-ly  (-bi-ly),  adv.    In  a  nobby  manner.    \_Slang] 

Nob'bler  (-bier),  re.     A  dram  of  spirits.     \_Australia] 

Nobajy  (-by),  a.  [From  2d  Nob.]  Stylish  ;  modish ; 
elegant ;  showy ;  aristocratic  ;  fashionable.     [Slang] 

No-bll'la-ry  (no-btl'ya-ry),  a.  [F.  noMliaire.  See 
Noble.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nobility.     Filzed.  Hall. 

No-bil'la-ry,  re.     A  history  of  noble  families. 

No-bil'l-£y  (-i-fi),  v.  t.  [L.  nobilis  noble  -f  -fy.']  To 
make  noble  ;  to  nobilitate.     \_Obs.] 

No-bil'i-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  [L.  nobililatus,  p.  p.  of  no- 
bilitare.]    To  make  noble  ;  to  ennoble  ;  to  exalt.    [06.?.] 

Ko-bll'i-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  nobiiilaiion.] 
The  act  of  making  noble.     [06.S.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

No-bil'i-ty  (no-bil'T-ty),  re.  [L.  nobilitas :  cf.  OF. 
nobilUe.  See  Noble.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
noble  ;  superiority  of  mind  or  of  character ;  command- 
ing exceUence ;  eminence. 

Though  she  hated  Amphialus,  yet  the  nobility  of  her  courage 
prevailed  over  it.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

They  thought  it  great  their  sovereign  to  control. 
And  named  their  pride  nobility  of  soul.  Dryden. 

2.  The  state  of  being  of  high  rank  or  noble  birth  ;  pa- 
trician dignity ;  antiquity  of  family ;  distinction  by  rank, 
station,  or  title,  whether  inherited  or  conferred. 

I  fell  on  the  same  argument  of  preferring  virtue  to  nobility  of 
blood  and  titles,  in  the  story  of  Sigismunda.  Dryden. 

3.  Those  who  are  noble ;  the  collective  body  of  nobles 
or  titled  persons  in  a  state ;  the  aristocratic  and  patrician 
class ;  the  peerage  ;  as,  the  English  nobility. 

No'ble  (no'b'l),  a.  \_Compar.  Noblee  (-bier) ;  superl. 
Noblest  (-blgst).]  [F.  noble,  fr.  L.  nobilis  that  can  be  or 
is  known,  well  known,  famous,  highborn,  noble,  fr.  nos- 
cere  to  know.  See  Know.]  1.  Possessing  eminence, 
elevation,  dignity,  etc. ;  exalted ;  above  whatever  is  low, 
mean,  degrading,  or  dishonorable ;  magnanimous ;  as,  a 
noble  nature  or  action  ;  a  noble  heart. 

Statues,  with  winding  ivy  crowned,  belong 

To  7idbler  poets  for  a  nobler  song.  Dryden. 

2.  Grand ;  stately  ;  magnificent ;  splendid ;  as,  a  noble 
edifice. 

3.  Of  exalted  rank ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  nobility ; 
distinguished  from  the  masses  by  birth,  station,  or  title ; 
highborn  ;  as,  noble  blood  ;  a  noble  personage. 

^ff^  Noble  is  used  in  the  formation  of  self-exijlaining 
compounds ;  as,  noble-hom,  reoftie-hearted,  reoftie-minded. 

Noble  metala  (Chem.),  silver,  gold,  and  platinum ;  —  so 
called  from  their  freedom  from  oxidation  and  permanence 
in  air.  Copper,  merciu-y,  aluminium,  palladium,  rhodium, 
iridium,  and  osmium  are  sometimes  included. 

Syn.  —  Honorable  ;  worthy ;  dignified  ;  elevated  ;  ex- 
alted ;  superior ;  sublime ;  great ;  eminent ;  illustrious ; 
renowned  ;  stately ;  splendid ;  magnificent ;  grand ;  mag- 
nanimous ;  generous ;  liberal ;  free. 

No'ble,  re.  1..  A  person  of  rank  above  a  commoner  ; 
a  nobleman ;  a  peer. 

2.  An  English  money  of  account,  and,  formerly,  a  gold 
coin,  of  the  value  of  6s.  8d.  sterling,  or  about  SI. 61. 

3.  (Zool.)  A  European  fish ;  the  lyrie. 

No'ble,  V.  t.    To  make  noble ;  to  ennoble.     [Obs."] 

Thou  nobledest  so  far  forth  our  nature.         Chaucer. 

No'ble-man  (-man),  re.  /  pi.  Noblemen  (-men).  One 
of  the  nobility ;  a  noble ;  a  peer ;  one  who  enjoys  rank 
above  a  commoner,  either  by  virtue  of  birth,  by  office, 
or  by  patent. 

No'ble— mind' ed  (-mind'Sd),  a.  Having  a  noble  mind ; 
honorable ;  magnanimous.  —  No'ble— mlnd'ed-ness,  re. 

No'ble-ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  noble  ; 
greatness ;   dignity  ;    magnanimity ;   elevation  of  mind, 
character,  or  station  ;  nobility ;  grandeur ;  stateliness. 
His  purposes  are  full  of  honesty,  nc^leness,  and  integrity. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

No-bless'   HnS-blgs';    277),   re.     [F.  noblesse.     See 

No-blesse' I  Noble.]  1.  Dignity ;  greatness ;  noble 
birth  or  condition.  \_Obs.]  Chaucer.  Spenser.  B.Jonson. 

2.  The  nobility  ;  persons  of  noble  rank  collectively,  in- 
cluding males  and  females.  Dryden. 

No'ble-wom'an  (no'b'l-wSSm'on),  re. ;  pi.  Noble- 
women (-wim'en).     A  female  of  noble  rank ;  a  peeress. 

No'bley  (no'bla),  re.  [OP.  nobleie.]  1.  The  body  of 
nobles  ;  the  nobility.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Noble  birth ;  nobility  ;  dignity.     lObs.]      Chaucer. 

No'bly  (no'blj^),  adv.  1.  Of  noble  extraction  ;  as,  no- 
Mphom  or  descended. 

2.  In  a  noble  manner ;  with  greatness  of  soul ;  hero- 
ically ;  with  magnanimity  ;  as,  a  deed  nobly  done. 

3.  Splendidly;  magnificently. 

Syn.  —  Illustriously  ;  honorably  ;  magnanimously ; 
heroically ;  worthily ;  eminently ;  grandly. 

No'bod-y  (no'bod-y),  re.  /  pi.  Nobodies  (-iz).  [.No,  a. 
-\-  body.]     1.  No  person ;  no  one ;  not  anybody. 

2.  Hence :  A  person  of  no  influence  or  importance ;  an 
insignificant  or  contemptible  person.     [Collog.] 


Noctiluca  (iV.  milia- 
ris).  Much  enlarged, 
n  Nucleus. 


No'cake  (no'kSk),  re.  [Corrupted  fr,  Indian  nooTchik 
meal.  Palfrey.]  Indian  com  parched,  and  beaten  to 
powder,  —  used  for  food  by  the  North  American  Indians. 

No'cent  (no'sent),  a.  [L.  nocens,  p.  pr.  of  nocere  to 
hurt.  See  Nuisance,  Noxious.]  1.  Doing  hurt,  or  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  hurt ;  hurtful;  mischievous;  noxious; 
as,  nocent  qualities.  /.  Watts. 

2.  Guilty;  —  the  opposite  of  irereocere^.     [Obs.]     Foxe. 

No'cent,  re.    A  criminal.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

No'cent-ly,  adv.     HurtfuUy ;  injuriously.     [iJ.] 

No'Clve  (no'siv),  a.  [L.  nocivus,  fr.  nocere  to  hurt.] 
Hurtful ;  injurious,     [i?.]  Hooker. 

Nock  (nQk),  n.     [See  Notch.]     1.  A  notch.     [Obs.] 

He  took  his  arrow  b}'  the  7iock.  Chai)inan. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  upper  fore  corner  of  a  boom  sail  or  of 
a  trysail. 

Nock,  V.  t.  To  notch ;  to  fit  to  the  string,  as  an  arrow ; 
to  string,  as  a  bow.     [Obs.]  Chapman. 

Noc-tam'bu-la'tion  (n5k-t5m'bia-la'shun),  re.  [L.  nox, 
noctis,  night  +  ambiilare  to  walk :  cf.  F.  nociambula- 
iion.]     Somnambulism ;  walking  in  sleep.  Quain. 

Noc-tam'bu-llsm  (-ITz'm),  re.     Somnambulism. 

Noc-tam'bU-Ust  (-list),  n.     A  somnambulist. 

Noc-tam'bU-lO  (-lo),  re.     A  noctambulist.     [Obs.] 

Noc-tid'i-al  (nok-tld'i-al),  a.  [L.  nox,  noctis,  night 
+  dies  day.]  Comprising  a  night  and  a  day ;  as,  a  noc- 
iidial  day.     [i?.]  Holder. 

Noc-tu'er-ous  (-tTfer-Qs),  a.  [L.  noctifer;  nox,  noc- 
iis +/erre  to  bring.]    Bringing  night.    \Obs.]   Johnson. 

Noc-tll'i-0-nid  (liok-ttl'T-o-nid),  re.  [Etymol.  uncer- 
tain.] {Zool.)  A  South  American  bat  of  the  genus  JS'oc- 
iilio,  having  cheek  pouches  and  large  incisor  teeth. 

II  Noo'tl-lU'ca  (n5k'tl-lu'ka),  re. ;  pi.  Noctiluce  (-se). 
[L.  noctiluca  something  that  shines  by  night,  fr.  nox, 
noctis,  night  +  lucere  to  shine,  lux  light.]  1.  (Old 
Chem. )  That  which  shines  at  night ;  —  a  fanciful  name 
for  phosphorus. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine 
flagellate  Infusoria,  remarkable  for 
their  unusually  large  size  and  com- 
plex structure,  as  well  as  for  their 
phosphorescence.  The  brilliant  dif- 
fuse phosphorescence  of  the  sea  is 
often  due  to  myriads  of  Noctilucae. 

Noc-ti-lu'cln  (-sin),  re.  (Zool.) 
A  fatlike  substance  in  certain  mar 
rine  animals,  to  which  they  owe 
their  phosphorescent  properties. 

Noc'ti-ln'cine  (-sin),  a.  (Zool.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Noctiluca. 

Noc'ti-lu'cons  (-kus),  a.     Shining  in  the  night. 

Noc-tlv'a-gant  (n5k-tiv'a-gant),  a.  [L.  nox,  noctis, 
night  -j-  vagans,  p.  pr.  of  ragari  to  wander  about.] 
(Zool. )  Going  about  in  the  night ;  night-wandering. 

Noc-tlV'a-ga'tion  (-ga'shun),  n.  A  roving  or  going 
about  in  the  night.  Gayton. 

Noc-tiv'a-gOUS  (nSk-tiv'a-gus),  a.  [L.  noctivagus; 
nox,  noctis  -f-  vagus  wandering.]     Noctivagant. 

Noc'tO-graph  (nok'tS-graf),  re.  [L.  nox,  noctis,  night 
+  -graph.]     1.  A  kind  of  writing  frame  for  the  blind. 

2.  Ail  instrument  or  register  which  records  the  pres- 
ence of  watchmen  on  their  beats.  Knight. 

Noo'tU-a-ry  (-tii-a-ry  ;  135),  re.  [L.  noctu  by  night.] 
A  record  of  what  passes  in  the  night ;  a  nightly  journal ; 

—  distinguished  from  diary.     [R.]  Addison. 
Noc'tU-ld  (nSk'tij-Id),  re.   [From  L.  nox,  noctis,  night.] 

(Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  moths  of  the  family  Noc- 
tuidse,  or  Noctuxlitx,  as  the  cutworm  moths,  and  army- 
worm  moths ;  —  so  called  because  they  fly  at  night.  — 
a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  noctuids,  or  iaraWy  Noctuidse. 

Noc'tnle  (-till ;  135),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  noctua  a  night 
owl,  fr.  nox,  noctis,  night.]  (Zool.)  A  large  European 
bat  ( Vespertilio,  or  Noctulina,  aliivolans). 

Noc'tum  (-tfim),  n.  [F.  nocturne,  fr.  L.  nociurnus. 
See  NooTUBKAL,  and  cf  Noctuene.]  1.  An  ofiice  of  de- 
votion, or  act  of  religious  service,  by  night. 

2.  One  of  the  portions  into  which  the  Psalter  was  di- 
vided, each  consisting  of  nine  psalms,  designed  to  be 
used  at  a  night  service.  Hook. 

Noc-tur'nal  (nok-tflr'nal),  a.  [L.  nocturnalis,  noc- 
iurnus, f r.  nox,  no  :iis,  night.  See  Night,  and  cf .  Noc- 
tuen.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  done  or  occurring  in,  the 
night ;  as,  nocturnal  darkness,  cries,  expeditions,  etc.  ; 

—  opposed  to  diurnal.  Dryden. 
2.  Having  a  habit  of  seeking  food  or  moving  about  at 

night ;  as,  nocturnal  birds  and  insects. 

Noc-tUI'nal,  re.  An  instrument  formerly  used  for 
taking  the  altitude  of  the  stars,  etc.,  at  sea.       /.  'Waits. 

Noo-tur'nal-ly,  adv.    By  night ;  nightly. 

Noc-tume'  (nSk-tfim'),  re.  [F.  See  Noctuen.]  (Mus.) 
A  night  piece,  or  serenade.  The  name  is  now  used  for  a 
certain  graceful  and  expressive  form  of  instrumental 
composition,  as  the  nocturne  for  orchestra  in  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Midsummer-Night's  Dream  "  music. 

Noc'n-ment  (nok'ii-ment),  re.  [LL.  nocumentum,  fr. 
'L.  nocere  to  hurt.]     Harm;  injury;  detriment.     [Obs.] 

Noc'U-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  nocuus,  tt.  nocere  to  hurt.] 
Hurtful ;  noxious.     [E.]  —  No«'n-ous-ly,  adv.  _  [E.] 

Nod  (nod),  V.  i.  [OE.  nodden;  cf.  OHG.  hnoton,  ge- 
nuoion,  to  shake,  and  E.  nudge.]  1.  To  bend  or  incline 
the  upper  part    vith  aquick  motion ;  as,  nodding  plumes. 

2.  To  incline  the  head  with  a  quick  motion  ;  to  make 
a  slight  bow ;  to  make  a  motion  of  assent,  of  salutation, 
or  of  drowsiness,  with  the  head  ;  as,  to  nod  at  one. 

3.  To  be  drowsy  or  dull ;  to  be  careless. 

Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream.  Pope. 

Nod,  V.  i.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Nodded  (-ded) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

re.  Nodding.]     1.  To  incline  or  bend,  as  the  head  or 

top ;  to  make  a  motion  of  assent,  of  salutation,  or  of 

drowsiness  with  ;  as,  to  nod  the  head. 

2.  To  signify  by  a  nod ;  as,  to  nod  approbation. 

3.  To  cause  to  bend.     [Poetic] 

By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine.       Keats. 


Nod  (n5d),  re.     1.  A  dropping  or  bending  forward 
the  upper  part  or  top  of  anything. 

Like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast, 
Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down.  Shak. 

2.  A  quick  or  slight  downward  or  forward  motion  of 
the  head,  in  assent,  in  familiar  salutation,  in  drowsiness, 
or  in  giving  a  signal,  or  a  command. 

A  look  or  a  nod  only  ought  to  correct  them  [the  children] 

when  they  do  amiss.  Locke. 

N-'tions  obey  my  word  and  wait  my  nod.  Prior. 

The  land  of  Nod,  sleep. 

Nod'al  (nod'al),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  relating  to,  a 
node ;  as,  a  nodal  point. 

Nodal  line.  Nodal  point,  in  a  vibrating  plate  or  cord,  that 
line  or  point  which  remains  at  rest  while  the  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  in  a  state  of  vibration. 

No'da-ted  (no'da-ted),  a.  [L.  nodatus,  p.  p.  of  nodare 
to  make  knotty,  fr.  nodus  knot.     See  Node.]    Knotted. 

Nodated  hyperbola  (Geom.),  a  certain  curve  of  the  third 
order  having  two  branches  which  cross  each  other,  form- 
ing a  node. 

No-da'tion  (u6-da'shuii),  n.  [L.  nodatio  knottiness.} 
Act  of  making  a  knot,  or  state  of  being  knotted.     [E.] 

Nod'der  (uod'der),  re.  One  who  nods ;  a  drowsy  person. 

Nod'dlng  (-ding),  a.  (Bat.)  Curved  so  that  the  apex 
hangs  down  ;  having  the  top  bent  downward. 

Nod'dle  (-d'l),  re.  [OE.  nodil,  nodle  ;  perh.  fr.  nod,  be- 
cause the  head  is  the  nodding  part  of  the  body,  or  perh. 
akin  to  E.  knot ;  cf.  Prov.  E.  nod  the  nape  of  the  neck.] 

1.  The  head  ;  —  used  jocosely  or  contemptuously. 
Come,  master,  I  have  a  project  in  my  noddle.     L' Estrange. 

2.  The  back  part  of  the  head  or  neck.     [Obs.] 

For  occasion  .  .  .  turneth  a  bald  noddle,  after  she  hath  pre- 
sented her  lock.'!  in  front,  and  no  hold  taken.  Bacon. 

Nod'dy  (-dy),  re.  /  pi.  Noddies  (-diz).  [Prob.  fr.  nod 
to  incline  the  head,  either  as  in  assent,  or  from  drowsi- 
ness.]    1.  A  simpleton ;  a  fool.  VEsirange. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  Any  tern  of  the  genus  Anous,  as  A. 
slolidus.  (b)  The 
arctic  fulmar  (Fiil- 
marus  glacialis). 
Sometimes  also  ap- 
plied to  other  sea 
birds. 

3.  An  old  game 
at  cards. 

Halliwell. 

4.  A  small  two- 
wheeled  one-horse 
vehicle. 

5.  An  inverted  pendulum  consisting  of  a  short  vertical 
flat  spring  which  supports  a  rod  having  a  bob  at  the  top ; 

—  used  for  detecting  and  measuring  slight  horizontal  vi- 
brations of  a  body  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Node  (nod),  re.  [L.  nodus  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  knot. 
Cf.  NoosE,  NowED.]  1.  A  knot ;  a  knob ;  a  protuber- 
ance ;  a  swelling,-. 

2.  Specifically:  (a)  (Astron.)  One  of  the  two  points 
where  the  orbit  of  a  planet,  or  comet,  intersects  the 
ecliptic,  or  the  orbit  of  a  satellite  intersects  the  plane  of 
the  orbit  of  its  primary,  (b)  (Boi.)  The  joint  of  a  stem, 
or  the  part  where  a  leaf  or  several  leaves  are  inserted, 
(c)  (Dialing)  A  hole  in  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  through 
which  passes  the  ray  of  light  which  marks  the  hour  of 
the  day,  the  parallels  of  the  sun's  declination,  his  place 
in  the  ecliptic,  etc.  (d)  (Geom.)  The  point  at  which  a 
curve  crosses  itself,  being  a  double 
point  of  the  curve.  See  Ceunode,  and 
AcNODE.  (e)  (Mech.)  The  point  at 
which  the  lines  of  a  funicular  macliine  •       y 

meet  from  different  angular  directions ;  \^/ 

—  called  also  knot.     \V.  R.  Johnson.      a  Node  (G«om.). 
(/)    (Poet.)    The  knot,   intrigue,   or 

plot  of  a  piece,  (g)  (Med. )  A  hard  concretion  or  incrus. 
tation  which  forms  upon  bones  attacked  with  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  or  syphilis ;  sometimes  also,  a  swelling  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  joint.  Dunglison.  (h)  (3Sus.)  One  ot 
the  fixed  points  of  a  sonorous  string,  when  it  vibrates 
by  aliquot  parts,  and  produces  the  harmonic  tones ;  nodal 
line  or  point,     (i)  (Zo'ol.)  A  swelling. 

Ascending  node  (Astron.),  the  node  at  which  the  body  is 
passing  northerly,  marked  with  the  symbol  Q,  called  the 
Dragon^s  head.  Called  also  northern  node.  —  Descending 
node,  the  node  at  which  the  body  is  moving  southwardly, 
marked  thus  y,  called  Dragon's  tail.  —  Line  of  nodes,  a 
straight  line  joining  the  two  nodes  of  an  orbit. 

Nod'lc-al  (nSdl-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
nodes ;  from  a  node  to  the  same  node  again  ;  as,  the  nod- 
ical revolutions  of  the  moon. 

Nodical  month.    See  Lunar  month,  under  Month. 

No'do-sa'rine  (no'dS-sa'rin),  a.  (Zool.)  Kesembling 
in  form  or  struc-  _ 


Noddy  (,Anov^  stolidus). 


^7^ 


ture  a  foraminif- 
erous  shell  of  the 
genus  Nodosaria. 
—  re.  (Zool.)  A 
f  oraminif  er  of  the 


Nodosarines.  b  Nodosa/- 
ria  communis  (x  1^; 
c  N.  radicula(,x  10). 


genus  Nodosaria  or  of  an  allied  genus. 

No-dose'  (no-dos'),  a.     [L.  nodosus,  fr.  nodus  knot.] 

1.  Knotty  ;  having  numerous  or  conspicuous  nodes. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  nodes  or  prominences;  having  the 
alternate  joints  enlarged,  as  the  antennae  of  certain 
insects. 

No-dOS'i-ty  (no-dSs'i-ty),  re.  [L.  nodositas.]  1.  The 
quality  of  being  knotty  or  nodose;  resemblance  to  a 
node  or  swelling  ;  knottiness.  Holland. 

2.  A  knot ;  a  node. 

No-do'sous  (no-do'sus),  1  a.     Nodose  ;  knotty ;  knot- 
No'dOUS  (no'dvis),  )      ted.     [Obs.] 

Nod'U-lar  (nod'u-ler ;  135),  a.  [Cf.  F.  nedulaire.'] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  form  of,  a  nodule  or  knot. 

Nod'Ule  (-ul),  re.  [L.  nodulus,  dim.  of  nodus  knot : 
cf.  F.  nodule.]  A  rounded  mass  of  irregular  shape ;  a 
little  knot  or  lump. 
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Nod'nled  (nBfl'iild),  a.    Having  little  knots  or  lumps, 
Nod'u-lose'  (■u-los'),  )  a.     (£ot.)  Having 
Nod'n-IOUS  (-liSs),        )      small  nodes  or 

knots ;  diminutively  nodose. 
No'el   (no'Sl),  m.      [P.   noel,  L.   natalis 

birthday,  fr.  natalis  natal.     See   Natal.] 

Same  as  Nowel. 
No-e'ma-tach'0-grapb    (no-e'ma-t5k'6- 

gr4f),  n.  [Gr.  rorjiua  the  understanding  + 
To-xoi  swiftness  +  -graph.'^  An  instrument 
for  determining  and  registering  the  dura- 
tion of  more  or  less  complex  operations  of 
the  mind.  Dunglison. 

No'e-mat'lc  (no'e-mSt'Tk),  )  a.     [Gr.   v6- 

No'e-mat'lc-al  (-i-kal),  (  ij^a  the  un- 
derstanding. See  Noetic]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  understanding.  lObs.^  Cudworth. 

No-e'mlCS  (no-e'mlks),  n.  [Gr.  vornxa.  tlie  under- 
standing. See  Noetic]  The  science  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  intellectual  science. 

No-e'Uan  (n6-e'shan),  re.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the 
followers  of  Noetus,  who  lived  in  the  third  century.  He 
denied  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost. 

No-et'ic  (no-Stlk),  )  a.      [Gr.    voijtiko!,   fr.    voelv  to 

No-et'iC-al  (-t-kal),  j  perceive,  vovs  mind,  intellect.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intellect ;  intellectual. 

I  would  employ  the  word  noetic  to  express  all  those  cognitions 
which  originate  in  the  mind  itself.  Sir  JV.  Hamilton. 

Nof  (n5f).    [Contr.  fr.  ne  of. J    Not  of;  nor  of.  [Ofo.] 

Nog  (nog),  n.     [Abbrev.  fr.  noggin.']     1.  A  noggin. 

2.  A  kind  of  strong  ale.  Halliwell. 

Nog,  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  1.  A  wooden  block, 
of  the  size  of  a  brick,  built  into  a  wall,  as  a  hold  for  the 
nails  of  woodwork. 

2.  One  of  the  square  logs  of  wood  used  in  a  pile  to 
support  the  roof  of  a  mine. 

3.  (Shipbuilding)  A  treenail  to  fasten  the  shores. 
Nog,  V.  t.     [From  2d  NoQ.]     1.  To  fill  in,  as  between 

scantling,  with  brickwork. 

2.  iShipbuHding)  To  fasten,  as  shores,  with  treenails. 

Nog'gen  (-g8n),  a.  [Prop.,  made  of  hemp,  fr.  Prov. 
E.  nogs  hemp.]  Made  of  hemp  ;  hence,  hard ;  rough  ; 
harsh.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

Nog'gin  (-gin),  n.  [It.  noigin,  or  Gael,  noigean. 
Cf.  1st  Noo.]     1.  A  small  mug  or  cup. 

2.  A  measure  equivalent  to  a  gill.     [Prov.  Eng."] 

Nog'glng  (-ging),  n.  [From  Noo,  v.  t.]  Rough  brick 
masonry  used  to  fill  in  the  interstices  of  a  wooden  frame, 
in  building. 

Noght(n5ht),  adv.    Not.     [Ofo.]  Chaucer. 

Nol'ance  (noi'ans),  n.  [Abbrev.  fr.  OE.  anoiance.'] 
[Written  also  noyance.']    Ainoyance.     [OJ.?.]      Tusser. 

Nolo  (noi),  V.  t.     To  annoy.     See  NoY.     [OJs.] 

Noi'er  (noi'er),  n.    An  annoyer.     [06j.]  Tusser. 

Nolls  (noilz),  re.  pi.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Waste 
ftnd  knots  of  wool  removed  by  the  comb  ;  combings. 

Nolnt  (noint),  v.  t.     To  anoint.    \_Obs.]    Sir  T.  North. 

Noi'OUS  (noi'iis),  a.    Annoying  ;  troublesome.    [06s.] 

Noise  (noiz),  re.  [F.  noise  noisy  strife,  quarrel, 
brawl,  fr.  L.  nausea  seasickness,  sickness,  disgust.  See 
Nausea.]     1.  Sound  of  any  kind. 

The  heavens  turn  about  in  a  most  rapid  motion  without  noise 
to  us  perceived.  Bacon. 

^S^  Noise  is  either  a  sound  of  too  short  a  duration  to 
be  oetermined,  like  the  report  of  a  cannon ;  or  else  it  is  a 
confused  mixture  of  many  discordant  sounds,  like  the 
rolling  of  thunder  or  the  noise  of  the  waves.  Neverthe- 
less, the  difference  between  sound  and  noise  is  by  no 
means  precise.  Ganot. 

2.  Especially,  loud,  confused,  or  senseless  sound  ;  clam- 
or; din. 

3.  Loud  or  continuous  talk  ;  general  talk  or  discus- 
Bion ;  rumor ;  report.     "  The  reoise  goes. "  Shak. 

What  noise  have  we  had  about  transplantation  of  diseases  and 
transfusion  of  blood  I  T.  Baker. 

Socrates  lived  in  Athens  during  the  great  plague  which  has 
made  so  much  noise  in  all  ages.  Spectator. 

4.  Music,  in  general ;  a  concert ;  also,  a  company  of 
musicians ;  a  band.     [06i.]  Milton. 

The  king  has  his  noise  of  gypsies.         B.  Jonson. 
Syn.  —  Cry;  outcry;  clamor;  din;  clatter;  uproar. 
Noise,  11.  i.    To  sound  ;  to  make  a  noise.  Milton. 

Noise,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Noised  (noizd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Noising.]     1.  To  spread  by  rumor  or  report. 

All  these  sayings  were  noised  abroad.    Luke  i.  65. 

2.  To  disturb  with  noise.     [Obs.]  Dryden. 

Nolse'ful  (-ful),  a.  Loud  ;  clamorous.  [06s.]  Dryden. 

Noiseless,  d.   Making,  or  causing,  no  noise  or  bustle ; 

without  noise ;  silent ;  as,  the  noiseless  foot  of  time. 

So  noiseless  would  I  live.  Dryden. 

— Noiseless-Iy,  adv.  —  Nolse'less-ness,  re. 

Nol-sette'  (noi-zSf),  re.  (Bot.)  A  hybrid  rose  pro- 
duced in  1817,  by  a  French  gardener,  iV^oiseHe,  of  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  from  the  China  rose  and  the  musk 
rose.  It  has  given  rise  to  many  fine  varieties,  as  the  La- 
marqrte,  the  Marechal  (or  3farshnl)  Niel,  and  the  Cloth 
of  gold.  Most  roses  of  this  class  have  clustered  flowers 
and  are  of  vigorous  growth.  P.  Henderson, 

Nols'1-ly  (noiz'r-15^),  adv.    In  a  noisy  manner. 

Nois'1-ness,  «.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  noisy. 

Nol'some  (noi'sQm),  a.  [For  noysome,  fr.  noy  for 
annoy.  See  Annoy.]  1.  Noxious  to  health  ;  hurtful ; 
mischievous ;  unwholesome  ;  insalubrious  ;  destructive ; 
as,  reouome  effluvia.    "  Noisome  pestilence."   Ps.  xci.  3. 

2.  Offemsive  to  the  smell  or  other  senses ;  disgusting ; 
fetid.    "  Foul  breath  is  noisome.^'  Shak. 

— Nol'some-ly,  ndv.  —  Nol'some-ness,  re. 

Syn.  —  Noxious ;  unwholesome ;  insalubrious ;  mis- 
chievous ;  destructive.— Noisome,  Noxious.  These  words 
have  to  a  great  extent  been  interchanged ;  but  there  is  a 
tendency  to  make  a  distinction  between  Hiem,  applying 
noxious  to  things  that  inflict  evil  directly  ;  as,  a  noxious 


plant,  noxious  practices,  etc.,  and  noisome  to  things  that 
operate  with  a  remoter  influence ;  as,  noisome  vapors,  a 
noisome  pestilence,  etc.  Noisome  has  the  additional 
sense  of  discjusting.  A  garden  may  be  free  from  noxious 
weeds  or  animals ;  but,  if  recently  covered  with  manure, 
it  may  be  filled  with  a  noisome  smell. 

Nols'y  (noiz'y),  a.  [Compar.  Noisier  (-T-er) ;  superl. 
Noisiest.]  [From  Noise.]  1.  Making  a  noise,  esp.  a 
loud  sound  ;  clamorous ;  vociferous ;  turbulent ;  boister- 
ous ;  as,  the  noisy  crowd. 

2.  Full  of  noise.     "Tlie  reoisy  town."  Dryden. 

Nol'de  (nol'de).  [Contr.  fr.  ne  wolde.']  Would  not. 
[06s.]  Chaucer. 

Nole  (nol),  re.    [See  Noll.]    The  head.    [06s.]    Shak. 

II  No'li-me-tan'ge-re  (no'li-me-tan'je-re),  re.  [L., 
touch  me  not.]  1.  {Bot.)  (a)  Any  plant  of  a  genus  of 
herbs  [Imputiens)  having  capsules  which,  if  touched 
when  ripe,  discharge  their  seeds.  See  Impatiens.  (6) 
The  squirting  cucumber.     See  under  Cccumbek. 

2.  (Med.)  A  name  formerly  applied  to  several  varie- 
ties of  ulcerous  cutaneous  diseases,  but  now  restricted 
to  Lupus  exedens,  an  ulcerative  affection  of  the  nose. 

No-U'tion  (no-lTsh'un),  re.  [L.  nolle  not  to  will,  to  be 
unwilling ;  ne  -\-  velle  to  will,  to  be  willing.]  Adverse 
action  of  will ;  unwillingness ;  —  opposed  to  volition. 

A  noUtion  and  a  direct  enmity  against  the  lust.    Jcr.  Taylor. 

Noll  (nol),  re.  [OE.  nol,  AS.  hnoll  top  ;  akin  to  0H6. 
hnol  top,  head.]    The  head  ;  the  noddle.     [06s.] 

Nol-le'1-ty  (n61-le'i-ty),  re.  [L.  nolle  to  be  unwilling.] 
The  state  of  being  unwilling  ;  nolition.     [i?.] 

II  Nol'le  pros'e-qul  (n51'le  prSs'e-kwI).  [L.,  to  be 
unwilling  to  prosecute.]  (Laio)  Will  not  prosecute;  — 
an  entry  on  the  record,  denoting  that  a  plaintiff  discon- 
tinues his  suit,  or  the  attorney  for  the  public  a  prose- 
cution ;  either  wholly,  or  as  to  some  count,  or  as  to  some 
of  several  defendants. 

II  Nolo  con-ten'de-re  (no'lo  k8n-t5n'de-re).  [L.,  I 
do  not  wish  to  contend.]  {Law)  A  plea,  by  the  defend- 
ant, in  a  criminal  prosecution,  which,  without  admitting 
guilt,  subjects  him  to  all  the  consequences  of  a  plea  of 
guilty. 

Nol.  pros.    An  abbrev.  of  Nolle  pkosequi. 

Nol'-pros'  (nSl'prSs'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  -PROSSED 
(-prSsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  -prossing.]  To  discontinue  by 
entering  a  nolle  prosequi  ;  to  decline  to  prosecute. 

Nolt  (nolt),  re.  sing.  &  pi.    Neat  cattle.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

II  Nom  (n&N),  re.     [F.     See  Noun.]    Name. 

II  Nom  de  guerre  (n8N'de-gar'),  literally,  war  name  ; 
hence,  a  fictitious  name,  or  one  assumed  for  a  time.  — 
II  Nom  de  plome  (-plum'),  literally,  pen  name ;  hence,  a 
name  assumed  by  an  author  as  his  or  her  signature. 

II  No'ma  (n^ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  voix-q,  lit.,  a  feed- 
ing.    See  Name.]    (Med.)  See  Canker,  re.,  1. 

Nom'ad  (nSm'ad  ;  277),  re.  [L.  nomas,  -adis,  Gr. 
i/o^ias,  -dSo9,  pasturing,  roaming  without  fixed  home,  fr. 
vofjLoi;  a  pasture,  allotted  abode,  fr.  veiieiv  to  distribute, 
allot,  drive  to  pasture  ;  prob.  akin  to  AS.  niman  to  take, 
and  E.  nimble :  ef.  F.  nomade.  Cf.  Astronomy,  Econ- 
omy, Nimble,  Nemesis,  Numb,  Number.]  One  of  a  race 
or  tribe  that  has  no  fixed  location,  but  wanders  from 
place  to  place  In  search  of  pasture  or  game. 

Nom'ad,  a.    Roving  ;  nomadic. 

Nom'ade  (nBm'Sd),  re.     [F.]    See  Nomad,  re. 

No-ma'dl-an  (n6-ma'dT-an),  re.     A  nomad,     [i?.] 

No-mad'lc  (nS-mad'ik),  a.  [Gr.  vo/uaSiKos.  See  Nom- 
ad.] Of  or  pertaining  to  nomads,  or  their  way  of  life; 
wandering ;  moving  from  place  to  place  for  subsistence ; 
as,  a  nomadic  tribe. —  No-mad'ic-ad-ly  (-i-kal-ly),  adv. 

Nom'ad-ism  (nSm'ad-tz'm),  re.  The  state  of  being  a 
nomad. 

Nom'ad-lze  (-Iz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Nomadized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Nomadizing  (-i'zing).]  To  lead 
the  life  of  a  nomad ;  to  wander  with  flocks  and  herds  for 
the  sake  of  finding  pasturage. 

The  Vogules  nomadize  chiefly  about  the  Rivers  Irtish,  Obi, 
Kama,  and  Volga.  iV.  Tooke. 

No'man-cy  (no'man-sy),  re.  [Cf.  F.  nomaneie,  no- 
mance,  abbrev.  fr.  onomancie.  See  Ohomancy.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  divining  the  destiny  of  persons  by  the 
letters  which  form  their  names. 

No'-man'S'  land'  (no'mSnz'  15nd').  1.  (Naut.)  A 
space  amidships  used  to  keep  blocks,  ropes,  etc. ;  a  space 
on  a  ship  belonging  to  no  one  in  particular  to  care  for. 

2.  Fig. :  An  unclaimed  space  or  time. 

That  no-man's  land  of  twilight.  W.  Black. 

Nom'arch  (nom'ark),  re.  [Gr.  vo/uo;  a  district  + 
-arch.]    The  chief  magistrate  of  a  nome  or  nomajchy. 

Nom'arch-y  (nSm'ark-y),  re.  ;  pi.  NoMAECHies  (-Tz). 
A  province  or  territorial  division  of  a  kingdom,  under 
the  rule  of  a  nomarch,  as  in  modern  Greece ;  a  nome. 

N0IIl1)leS  (nfim'b'lz),  re.  pi.  [F.  nombles,  fr.  L.  lum- 
bulus,  dim.  of  lumbus  a  loin.  Cf.  Numbles,  Umbles, 
Humbles.]  The  entrails  of  a  deer  ;  the  umbles.  [Writ- 
ten also  numbles.]  Johnson. 

Nom'bril  (nSm'brtl),  re.  [F.  nombril,  for  OF.  lom- 
bril,  i.  e.,  ombril,  with  the  article,  a  dim.  fr.  L.  umbili- 
cus the  navel.  See  Navel.]  (Her.)  A  point  halfway 
between  the  fess  point  and  the  middle  base  point  of  an 
escutcheon ;  —  called  also  navel  point.    See  Escutcheon. 

Nome  (nom),  re.  [Gr.  i/o;ii6s,  fr.  veixeiv  to  deal  out, 
distribute.]  1.  A  province  or  political  division,  as  of 
modern  Greece  or  ancient  Egypt ;  a  nomarchy. 

2.  Any  melody  determined  by  inviolable  rules.    [06s.] 

Nome,  re.    [Cf.  Binomial.]    (Alg.)    [Obs.]    See  Term. 

Nome,  No'men  (no'men),  obs.  p.  p.  of  NiM.     Chaucer. 

No'men-cla'tor  (no'mSn-klii'ter),  re.  [L.,  fr.  nomen 
name  -f-  colore  to  call.      See   Name,  and  Calendar.] 

1.  One  who  calls  persons  or  things  by  their  names. 
1[[^°"  In  Rome,  candidates  for  office  were  attended  ench 

by  a  nommcltrlor,  who  informed  the  candidate  of  the 
names  of  the  persons  whom  they  met  and  whose  votes  it 
was  desirable  to  solicit. 

2.  One  who  gives  names  to  things,  or  who  settles  and 


adjusts  the  nomenclature  of  any  art  or  science ;  also,  a 
list  or  vocabulary  of  technical  names. 

No'men-cla'tress  (no'mSn-cla'tres),  re.  A  female  no- 
menclator. 

No'men-cla'tur-al  (no'men-kla'tiir-al ;  135),  a.  Per- 
taining or  according  to  a  nomenclature. 

No'men-Cla'ture  (no'iugn-kla'tiir ;  277),  re.  [L.  reo- 
menclatura :  cf.  F.  nomenclature.     See  Nomenclatob.] 

1.  A  name.     [06s.]  Bacen. 

2.  A  vocabulary,  dictionary,  or  glossary.     [P.] 

3.  The  technical  names  used  in  any  particular  branch 
of  science  or  art,  or  by  any  school  or  individual ;  as,  the 
nomenclature  of  botany  or  of  chemistry ;  the  nomencla- 
ture of  Lavoisier  and  his  associates. 

No'mi-al  (no'mT-al),  re.  [Cf.  Binomial.]  (Alg.)  A 
name  or  term. 

Nom'ic  (nSm'ik),  a.  [Gr.  vofUKo^,  fr.  vo/ios  a  law, 
custom.]  Customary ;  ordinary  ;  —  applied  to  the  usual 
English  spelling,  in  distinction  from  strictly  plionetic 
methods.    H.  Sweet.  —  re.     Nomic  spelling.   A.  J.  Ellis. 

Nom'i-nal  (nom'I-nal),  a.  [L.  nominalis,  fr.  nomen, 
nominis,  name.  See  Name.]  1.  Of  or  pc-taining  to  a 
name  or  names ;  having  to  do  with  the  literal  meaning  of 
a  word  ;  verbal ;  as,  a  nominal  definition.     Bp.  Pearson. 

2.  Existing  in  name  only  ;  not  real ;  as,  a  nominal  dif- 
ference.   "iVorejtreo/ attendance  on  lectures."  Macaulay. 

Nom'i-nal,  re.     1.  A  nominalist.     [06s.]        Camden. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  verb  formed  from  a  noun. 

3.  A  name  ;  an  appellation. 

A  is  the  nominal  of  the  sixth  note  in  the  natural  diatonic 
scale.  Moore  {Encyc.  of  Music). 

Nom'i-nal-lsm  (-tz'm),  n.  The  principles  or  philoso- 
phy of  the  Nominalists. 

Nom'i-nal-ist,  re.  (Metaph.)  One  of  a  sect  of  philoso- 
phers in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  adopted  the  opinion  of 
Roscelin,  that  general  conceptions,  or  universals,  exist 
in  name  only.  Eeid. 

Nom'i-n^-is'tiC  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Nominalists. 

Nom'i-nal-ize  (nSm'i-nal-Iz),  v.  t.  To  convert  into  a 
noun.     [06s.] 

Nom'1-nal-ly,  adv.  In  a  nominal  manner ;  by  name  ; 
in  name  only ;  not  in  reality.  Burke. 

Nom'1-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Nominated 

(-na'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  Si,  vb.  re.  Nominating  (-na'ting).]     [L. 

nominatus,  p.  p.  of  reomirear«  to  nominate,  fr.  reoreierename. 

See  Name.]     1.  To  mention  by  name ;  to  name.     [06s.] 

To  nominate  them  all,  it  is  impossible.  Shak. 

2.  To  call ;  to  entitle  ;  to  denominate.  [06s.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  set  down  in  express  terms ;  to  state.     [06s.] 

Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ?  Shak. 

4.  To  name,  or  designate  by  name,  for  an  office  or 
place  ;  to  appoint ;  esp.,  to  name  as  a  candidate  for  an 
election,  choice,  or  appointment ;  to  propose  by  name,  oi 
offer  the  name  of,  as  a  candidate  for  an  office  or  place. 

Nom'i-nate-ly  (-nat-ly),  adv.  By  name  ;  particularly ; 
namely.     [06s.]  Spelman. 

Nom'i-na'tion  (-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  nominatio :  cf.  F. 
nomination.]  1.  The  act  of  naming  or  nominating; 
designation  of  a  person  as  a  candidate  for  office;  the 
power  of  nominating ;  the  state  of  being  nominated. 

The  nomination  of  persons  to  places  being  ...  a  flower  of  hiB 
crown,  he  would  reserve  to  himself.  Clarendon. 

2.  The  denomination,  or  name.    [06s.]    Bp.  Pearson. 

Nom'i-na-ti'val  ^nSm'I-na-ti'val),  a.  (Gram.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  nominative  case. 

Nom'i-na-tive  (n5m'i-na-tTv),  a.  [L.  nominativus 
belonging  to  a  name,  nominative.]  (Gram.)  Giving  a 
name ;  naming  ;  designating  ;  —  said  of  that  case  or  form 
of  a  noun  which  stands  as  the  subject  of  a  finite  verb.  — 
re.     The  nominative  case. 

Nom'i-na-tive-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  nomina- 
tive ;  as  a  nominative. 

Nom'l-na'tor  (-na'ter),  re.     [L.]    One  who  nominates. 

Nom'i-nee'  (nSm'i-ne'),  re.  [See  Nominate,  and  -eb.] 
A  person  named,  or  designated,  by  another,  to  any  office, 
duty,  or  position  ;  one  nominated,  or  proposed,  by  others 
for  office  or  for  election  to  office. 

Nom'i-nor'  (n8m'i-n8r'),  re.  [See  Nominate,  and 
-OR.]     A  nominator.     [06s.]  Bentham. 

No-moc'ra-cy  (no-mSk'ra-sj?),  n.  [Gr.  i  d^ios  law  -|- 
-cracy,  as  in  democracy.]  Government  in  accordance 
with  a  system  of  law.  Milman. 

No-mOg'ra-phy  (no-m5g'r4-fy),  re.  [Gr.  vofioypa(j>ia ; 
roVo;  law -)- ■ypai^eii'  to  write.]  A  treatise  on  laws;  an 
exposition  of  the  form  proper  for  laws. 

No-mol'O-gy  (no-mSl'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  rd;uos  law  -\- 
-logy.]     1.  The  science  of  law  ;  legislation. 

2.  The  science  of  the  laws  of  the  mind  ;  rational  psy- 
chology. Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Nom'O-pel'mouS  (nSm'6-p51'miis),  a.  [Gr.  voiik 
law,  custom  -\-  neXfia  sole  of  the  foot.]  (Zool.)  Having 
a  separate  and  simple  tendon  to  flex  the  first  toe,  or  hal- 
lux, as  do  passerine  birds. 

Nom'O-thete  (nSm'o-thet),  re.  [Gr.  i/o^oAc'tt;!  ;  vifio^ 
-f- TifleVoi  to  assign  :  cf.F.  reoreioM^/e.]   A  lawgiver.    [R.] 

Nom'O-thet'ic  (nSm'o-thSt'ik),  I  o.    [Gr.  ro^oSfTiKot.] 

Nom'O-thet'iC-al  (-i-kdl),  )      Legislative  ;  enact- 

ing laws;  as,  a  71  oviol helical  j)Ov/e.r.     [P.]    Bp.  Barlow. 

Non  (nSn),  (T.    No;  not.     See  No,  a.  Chaucer. 

Non-  (nSn-).  [L.  non,  OL.  noenu,  noenum,  fr.  neoe- 
num,  lit.,  not  one.  See  None.]  A  prefix  used  in  the 
sense  of  not ;  un-;  in-;  as  in  reoreattention,  or  no?i-atten- 
tion,  no»iconforinity,  reoremetallic,  reonsuit. 

It;^''  Tlie  prefix  non-  may  be  joined  to  the  leading  word 
by  means  of  a  hyphen,  or,  in  most  cases,  the  hyphen  may 
be  dispensed  with.  The  list  of  words  having  the  prefix 
non-  could  easily  be  lengthened. 

Non'a-bU'i-ty  (nSn'A-bTlT-ty),  re.     1.  Want  of  ability. 

2.  (Law)  An  exception  taken  against  a  jJaintiff  in  a 
cause,  wlien  he  is  unable  legally  to  coinmonco  a  suit. 

Non'ac-cept'anoe  (-Sk-sSpt'nns),  ?i.  A  neglect  or  re- 
fusal to  accept. 
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Non-ao'ld  (nSn-Ss'Id),  a.  {Chem.)  Destitute  of  acid 
properties ;  hence,  basic  ;  metallic  ;  positive ;  —  said  of 
certain  atoms  and  radicals. 

Non'ac-Oiuaillt'aiice  (nSn'Sk-kwant'ans),  n.  Want  of 
acquaintance  ;  tlie  state  of  being  imacquaiuted. 

Non-ac'qul-es'cence  (non-ak'kwi-es'seus),  n.  Re- 
fusal of  acquiescence ;  failure  to  yield  or  comply. 

Ncn''&d-mls'SiOIl  (nSn'ad-mlsh'un),  n.  Failure  to  be 
admitted. 

Non'a-dult'  (-a-dultM,  a.     Not  adult  :  immature. 

Non-a'er-0-bi-Ot'iC  (non-a'er-o-bt-ot'ik),  a.  (Siol.) 
Capable  of  living  without  atmospheric  oxygen ;  anaero- 
biotic. 

Ncn'age  (nSn'Sj),  n.  [LJj.  nonagium,  from  L.  nanus 
ninth,  novem  nine.]  (Ecd.)  The  ninth  part  of  movable 
goods,  formerly  payable  to  the  clergy  on  the  death  of 
persons  in  their  parishes.  Mozley  &  W. 

Non'age,  n.  [Pref.  non-  +  age.']  Time  of  life  before 
a  person  becomes  of  age ;  legal  immaturity ;  minority. 

The  human  mind  .  .  .  was  still  in  its  nonage.    Coleridge. 

Non'aged  (-ajd),  a.  Having  the  quality  of  nonage  ; 
being  a  minor  ;  immature.  W.  Browne. 

Non'a-ge-na'rl-an  (uSn'a-je-na'ri-an),  «.  [L.  nona- 
genarius  containing,  or  consisting  of,  ninety,  fr.  nona- 
geni  ninety  each  ;  akin  to  novem  nine.]  A  person  ninety 
years  old. 

Non'a-ges'l-mal  (-jSs'i-mal),  a.  [L.  nonagesimus  the 
ninetieth.  See  Nonagenakian.]  {Astron.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  ninetieth  degree  or  to  a  nonagesimal. 

Non'a-ges'l-mal,  n.  (Astron.)  The  middle  or  highest 
point  of  that  part  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  at  any  given 
moment  above  the  horizon.  It  is  the  ninetieth  degree  of 
the  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the  points  in  which  it  is  in- 
tersected by  the  horizon. 

Non'a-gOn  (non'a-gbn),  n.  [L.  nanus  ninth  -f-  Gr. 
foivia.  angle.]  (Math.)  A  figure  or  polygon  having  nine 
sides  and  nine  angles. 

Non-a'g^l-an  (n5u-a'grl-an),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
(Zool.)  Any  moth  of  the  genus  Nonagria  and  allied  gen- 
era, as  the  spindleworm  and  stalk  borer. 

Non-al'len-a'tlon  (nSn-al'y«n-a'shun),  n.  Failure  to 
alienate ;  also,  the  state  of  not  being  alienated. 

Non'ane  (non'an),  n.  [L.  nanus  nintli.]  {Chem.) 
One  of  a  group  of  metameric  hydrocarbons  (CgHjo)  of  the 
paraffin  series ;  —  so  called  because  of  the  nine  carbon 
atoms  in  the  molecule.  Normal  nonane  is  a  colorless 
volatile  liquid,  an  ingredient  of  ordinary  kerosene. 

Non'ap-pear'ance  (nSn'Sp-per'ans),  n.  Default  of 
appearance,  as  in  court,  to  prosecute  or  defend  ;  failure 
to  appear. 

Non'ap-polnt'ment  (-point'ment),  re.  Neglect  of  mak- 
ing appointment ;  failure  to  receive  an  appointment. 

HOn'ar-rlv'al  (-5r-riv'al),  n.     Failure  to  arrive. 

II  Non'  as-SUmp'sit  (as-sQmp'sTt).  [L.,  he  did  not 
undertake.]  (Law)  The  general  plea  or  denial  in  an  ac- 
tion of  assumpsit. 

Non'at-tend'ance  (-St-tend'ans),  n.  A  failure  to  at- 
tend ;  omission  of  attendance  ;  nonappearance. 

Non'at-ten'tion  (-tSn'shiiii),  re.     Inattention. 

Non'bl-tU'mi-nous  (-bi-tu'mi-niis),  a.  Containing  no 
bitumen ;  not  bituminous. 

Nonce  (nSns),  n.  [For  the  nonce,  OE.  for  the  nones, 
a  corruption  of  for  there  ones,  where  re  in  then  is  a  relic 
of  AS.  m,  in  Sam,  dat.  of  the  article  and  demonstrative 
pronoun,  E.  the.  See  FoE,  Once,  and  The.]  The  one  or 
single  occasion ;  the  present  call  or  purpose ;  —  chiefly 
used  in  the  phrase  for  the  nonce. 

The  miller  was  a  stout  carl  for  the  nones.      Chaucer. 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I  *11  have  prepared  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce.  Shah. 

Nonce  word,  "awordapparently  employed  only /or  Me 
nonce."  Murray  (New  English  Diet.). 

II  Non'cha'lance'  (nSN'sha/Iass'),  n.  [F.  See  Non- 
chalant.]    Indifference  ;  carelessness  ;  coolness. 

II  Non'cha'lant'  (nSN'sha'liiN'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  non  not 
(L.  non)  4-  chaloir  to  concern  one's  self  for,  fr.  L.  ca- 
lere  to  be  warm,  to  be  inflamed  with  desire,  to  be  trou- 
bled. See  Non-,  and  Caldeon.]  Indifferent ;  careless ; 
cool. 

Non'cha-Iant'ly  (nSn'sha-lant'ly),  adv.  In  a  noncha- 
lant, indifferent,  or  careless  manner  ;  coolly. 

Non'clalm'  (non'klam'),  re.  A  failure  to  make  claim 
within  the  time  limited  by  law ;  omission  of  claim. 

Non'CO-he'Sion  (-k6-he'zhun),  n.     Want  of  cohesion. 

Non'CO-in'cl-dence,  re.     Lack  of  coincidence. 

Non'CO-in'Ci-dent  (-in'sT-dent),  a.     Not  coincident. 

Non-com nbat-ant  (nSu-kom'bSt-ant),  re.  (Mil.)  Any 
person  connected  with  an  army,  or  withm  tlie  lines  of  an 
army,  who  does  not  make  it  his  business  to  fight,  as  any 
one  of  the  medical  officers  and  their  assistants,  chaplains, 
and  others ;  also,  any  of  the  citizens  of  a  place  occupied 
by  an  army ;  also,  any  one  holding  a  similar  position  with 
respect  to  the  navy. 

Non'com-mls'sioned  (nSn'kSm-mlsh'iind),  a.  Not 
having  a  commission. 

Noncommissioned  officer  (Mil.),  a  subordinate  officer  not 
i^pointed  by  a  commission  from  the  cliief  executive  or 
supreme  authority  of  the  State ;  but  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  or  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment. 

Non'com-mit'tal  (-mit'tal),  re.  A  state  of  not  being 
committed  or  pledged ;  forbearance  or  refusal  to  commit 
one's  self.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Non'com-man'lon  (-miin'yiJn),  n.  Neglect  or  failure 
of  communion. 

Non'com-ple'tlon  (-ple'shiin),  n.  Lack  of  completion ; 
failure  to  complete. 

Non'com-pU'ance  (-plT'ans),  n.  Neglect  of  compli- 
ance ;  failure  to  comply. 

Non'com-ply'ing  (-piling),  a.  Neglecting  or  refus- 
ing to  comply. 

II  Nen  com'pos  (n8n  kSm'pSs).  1  [L.]       Not    of 

II  Non  com'pos  men'tls  (mgn'tis).  )  sound  mind  ; 
not  having  the  regular  use  of  reason  ;  hence,  also,  as  a 


noun,  an  idiot ;  a  lunatic ;  one  devoid  of  reason,  either 
by  nature  or  from  accident. 

Non'con.  (nSu'kSn),  re^    See  Noncontent. 

Non'con-clud'ing  (-klu'ding),  a.    Not  concluding. 

Non'con-cur'  (non'kon-kQr'),  v.  i.  To  dissent  or  re- 
fuse to  concur. 

Won'con-cur'rence  (-kijr'rens),  n.    Refusal  to  concur. 

Non'con-den'si-ble  (-dSn'sI-b'l),  a.  Not  condensible ; 
incapable  of  being  liquefied  ;  —  said  of  gases. 

Non'con-dens'ing,  a.  (Steam  Engine)  Not  condens- 
ing ;  discharging  the  steam  from  the  cylinder  at  a  pres- 
sure nearly  equal  to  or  above  that  of  the  atmosphere  and 
not  into  a  condenser. 

Non'con-duct'ing  (-diik'ting),  a.  Not  conducting ; 
not  transmitting  a  fluid  or  force ;  thus,  in  electricity, 
wax  is  a  noncund^icting  substance. 

Non'con-duc'tion  (-shiiu),re.  The  quality  of  not  being 
able  to  conduct  or  transmit ;  failure  to  conduct. 

Non'con-duct'or  (-diik'ter),  n.  (Physics)  A  substance 
which  does  not  conduct,  that  is,  convey  or  transmit,  heat, 
electricity,  sound,  vibration,  or  the  like,  or  which  trans- 
mits tliem  with  difficulty ;  an  insulator ;  as,  wool  is  a 
noncoiiductor  of  heat ;  glass  and  dry  wood  are  noncon- 
ductors of  electricity. 

Non'COn-form'illg  (-fSrm'Tng),  a.  Not  conforming  ; 
declining  conformity  ;  especially,  not  conforming  to  the 
established  church  of  a  country. 

Non'oon-form'ist,  re.  One  who  does  not  conform  to 
an  established  church ;  especially,  one  who  does  not  con- 
form to  the  established  churcli  of  England ;  a  dissenter. 

Non-COn-form'i-ty  (-I-ty),  n.  Neglect  or  faUure  of 
conformity ;  especially,  in  England,  the  neglect  or  re- 
fusal to  unite  with  the  established  church  in  its  rites  and 
modes  of  worship. 

II  Non'COn'Stat  (nou'kSn'stSt),  n.  [Law  L.]  It  does 
not  appear  ;  it  is  not  plain  or  clear  ;  it  does  not  follow. 

Non'COn-ta'giOUS  (nSn'kSn-ta'jiis),  a.  Not  conta- 
gious ;    not  catcliing  ;    not   communicable    by  contact. 

—  Non'con-ta'glous-ness,  re. 

Non'con-tent'  (-tSnf ),  re.  (British  House  af  Lards) 
One  who  gives  a  negative  vote  ;  — sometimes  abridged 
into  naneon.  or  non  con. 

Non'con-trib'u-tlng  (-trib'ii-tTng),  )  a.    Not  contrib- 

Non'con-trlb'u-to-ry  (-to-rj),  (     uting. 

Non'da  (non'da),  re.  (Bol.)  The  edible  plumlike  fruit 
of  the  Australian  tree,  Parinariam  Konda. 

Non-dec'ane  (nSn-dgk'an),  re.  [L.  nanus  ninth  + 
decern  ten.]  (Chem.)  A  liydrocarbon  of  the  paraffin 
series,  a  white  waxy  substance,  C^^H^t)  i  —  so  called  from 
the  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule. 

Non'de-Cld'U-ate  (non'de-sTd'u-St),  a.  (ylrea^.)  Char- 
acterized by  the  absence  of  a  decidua ;  indeciduate. 

Non'de-Uv'er-y  (-ITv'er-y),  re.  A  neglect  or  failure  of 
delivery;  omission  of  delivery. 

Non-dep'O-si'tion  (non-dSp'o-ztsh'iin),  re.  A  failure 
to  deposit  or  throw  down. 

Non'de-scrlpt  (nSn'de-skript),  a.  [Pref.  nan-  -f 
L.  descriptus  described.]  Not  hitherto  described ;  novel ; 
hence,  odd  ;  abnormal ;  unclassifiable. 

Non'de-scrlpt,  re.  A  thing  not  yet  described  ;  that  of 
which  no  accoimt  or  explanation  lias  been  given  ;  some- 
thing abnormal,  or  hardly  classifiable. 

Non'de-vel'ep-ment  (-vgl'5p-ment),  n.  Failure  or  lack 
of  development. 

Non'diS-cov'er-y  (-dTs-kfiv'er-jr),  re.  Want  or  failure 
of  discovery. 

Non'dO  (non'do),  re.  (Bat.)  A  coarse  imibelliferous 
plant  (Ligusticum  actxifolium)  witli  a  large  aromatic 
root.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Alleghany  region.  Also 
called  Angelica. 

None  (niin),  a.  &  pran.  [OE.  none,  nan,  nan,  no,  na, 
AS.  nan,  fr.  ne  not  +  an  one.  V193.  See  No,  a.  & 
adv..  One,  and  cf.  Non-,  Null,  a.]  1.  No  one ;  not  one  ; 
not  anything ;  —  frequently  used  also  partitively,  or  as  a 
plural,  not  any. 

There  is  nx>ne  that  doeth  good  ;  no,  not  one.    Fs.  xiv.  3. 

Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it,  but  on  the  seventh  day,  which  is 

the  Sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none.  Ex.  xvi.  26. 

Terms  of  peace  yet  none 

Vouchsafed  or  sought.  Milton. 

None  of  their  productions  are  extant.  Blair. 

Z.  No ;  not  any ;  —  used  adjectively  before  a  vowel,  in 
old  style ;  as,  thou  shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life. 

None  of,  not  at  all ;  not ;  nothing  of ;  —  used  emphatic- 
ally. "  They  knew  that  I  was  none  of  the  register  that 
entered  their  admissions  in  the  universities. "  Fuller.  — 
None-so-pretty  (Bot.),  the  Saxifraga  umbrasa.  See  London 
pride  (a),  under  London. 

None,  re.     [F.]    Same  as  Nones,  2. 

Kon'ef-fect'ive  (nSn'gf-fek'tiv),  a.     1.  Not  effective. 

2.  (Mil.)  Not  fit  or  available  for  duty. 

II  Non-e'gO  (non-e'go),  re.  [L.,  not  I.]  (Metaph.) 
The  union  of  being  and  relation  as  distinguished  from, 
and  contrasted  with,  the  ego.     See  Ego. 

Non'e-Ias'tic  (nSn'e-las'tTk),  a.  Not  having  elasticity. 

Non'e-lect'  (-ISkf),  re.  sing.  &pl.  (Theal.)  A  person 
or  persons  not  elected,  or  chosen,  to  salvation. 

Non'e-lec'tion  (-lek'shun),  re.     Failure  of  election. 

Non'e-lec'trlc  (-e-lek'trik),  1  a.     Not  electric  ;   con- 

Non'e-lec'trlc-al   (-trl-kol),  |      ducting  electricity. 

Non'e-lec'trlc,  re.  (Physics)  A  substance  that  is  not 
an  electric  ;  that  which  transmits  electricity,  as  a  metal. 

Non'em-phat'lc  (-em-fSf  Ik),  1  a.  Having  no  empha^ 

Non'em-phat'ic-al  (-I-kcrl),      j      sis ;  unemphatie. 

Non-en 'tl-ty  (non-en'ti-ty ),  re. ;  pi.  Nonentities  (-tlz). 

1.  Nonexistence  ;  the  negation  of  being. 

2.  A  thing  not  existing.  South. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  of  little  or  no  account.    ICollog.] 
Non'-E-pis'co-pal  (-e-pls'ko-pal),  a.    Not  Episcopal ; 

not  pertaining  to  the  Episcopal  church  or  system. 

Nones  (nonz),  re.  pi.  [L.  nonae,  so  called  because  it 
was  the  ninth  day  before  the  ides,  fr.  nanus  ninth,  from 
novem  nine.  See  Nine,  Nones,  2,  Noon.]  1.  (Kaman 
Cal.)  The  fifth  day  of  the  months  January,  February, 


April,  June,  August,  September,  November,  and  De- 
cember, and  the  seventh  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and 
October.  The  nones  were  nine  days  before  the  idee, 
reckoning  inclusively,  according  to  the  Roman  method. 

2.  [F.  none,  fr.  L.  See  Noon.]  The  canonical  office, 
being  a  part  of  the  Breviary,  recited  at  noon  (formerly 
at  the  ninth  hour,  3  p.  M.)  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

3.  The  hour  of  dinner  ;  the  noonday  meal.    [OJi.] 

At  my  supper  and  sometimes  at  nones.    P.  Plowman. 

Non'es-sen'tlal  (non'Ss-sSn'shal),  a.    Not  essential. 

Non'es-sen'tial,  re.     A  thing  not  essential. 

II  Non'  est'  fac'tum  (u5n'  gst'  fak'tiJm).  [Law  L., 
it  is  not  (his)  deed.]  (Law)  The  plea  of  the  general  issue 
in  an  action  of  debt  on  bond. 

II  Non'  est'  in-Ven'tUS  (in-v6n'tus).  [L.,  he  is  not 
found.]  (Law)  The  return  of  a  sheriff  on  a  writ,  when 
the  defendant  is  not  found  in  his  county.  Bouvier. 

None'SUCh'  (nUn'such'),  re.  A  person  or  thing  of  a 
sort  that  there  is  no  other  such  ;  sometliing  extraordi- 
nary ;  a  thing  that  has  not  its  equal.  It  is  given  as  a 
name  to  various  objects,  as  to  a  choice  variety  of  apple, 
a  species  of  medic  (Medicaga  lupulina),  a  variety  of  pot- 
tery clay,  etc. 

No-net'  (no-nSf),        1  re.    [From  L.  nanus  ninth,  like 

II  No-net'tO  (-nat'to),  I  E.  duet,  fr.  L.  *«).]  (3fus.)  A 
composition  for  nine  instruments,  rarely  for  nine  voices. 

Non'ett  (n5n'5t),  re.     (Zool.)  Tlie  titmouse.     [OJs.] 

Non-ex'e-cu'tlon  (nSn-eks'e-ku'shiia),  re.  Neglect  or 
failure  of  execution  ;  nonperformance. 

Non'ex-ist'ence  (-egz-Tsf  ens),  re.  1.  Absence  of  ex- 
istence ;  the  negation  of  being  ;  nonentity.       A.  Baxter. 

2.  A  thing  that  has  no  existence.  Sir  T.  Browne, 

Non'ex-ist'ent  (-eut),  a.    Not  having  existence. 

Non-ex'por-ta'tlon  (nSn-gks'por-ta'shfin),  re'.  A  fail- 
ure of  exportation  ;  a  not  exporting  of  commodities. 

Non'ex-ten'sUe  (non'gks-tSn'sil),  a.  Not  extensile ; 
incapable  of  being  stretched. 

Non-fea'sance  (nSn-f e'zans),  re.  [Pref.  non-  -\-  OF. 
faisance  a  doing,  fr.  faire  to  do.]  (Law)  An  omission 
or  neglect  to  do  something,  esp.  tliat  which  ought  to 
have  been  done.    Cf.  Malfeasance. 

Non'ful-fill'ment,  re.     Neglect  or  failure  to  fulfill. 

No-nllllon  (no-nil'yOn),  re.  [L.  nanus  ninth  -{-  -illion, 
as  in  E.  millian.']  According  to  the  French  and  Amer- 
ican notation,  a  thousand  octillions,  or  a  unit  with  thirty 
ciphers  annexed ;  according  to  the  English  notation,  a 
million  octillions,  or  a  unit  with  fifty-four  ciphers  an- 
nexed.   See  the  Note  under  Numeration. 

Non-lm'por-ta'tlon  (nSn-Tm'pir-ta'shiin),  n.  Want  or 
failure  of  importation  ;  a  not  importing  of  commodities. 

Non'im-port'lng  (nSn'im-port'ing),  a.  Not  import- 
ing ;  not  bringing  from  foreign  countries. 

Non'ln-flec'tion-al  (n5n'jfn-flek'shi3n-al),  a.  Not  ad- 
mitting of,  or  characterized  by,  inflection. 

Non'ln-hab'it-ant  (-hSb'Tt-unt),  re.  One  who  is  not 
an  inliabitant ;  a  stranger  ;  a  foreigner  ;  a  nonresident. 

Non-in'ter-ven'tlon  (non-Tn'ter-vgn'shCn),  re.  The 
state  or  habit  of  not  intervening  or  interfering ;  as,  the 
noninterveniian  of  one  state  in  the  affairs  of  another, 

No'ni-US  (no'nt-iis),  re.  [Latinized  form  of  Nunez, 
the  name  of  a  Portuguese  mathematician.]     A  vernier. 

Non-]oln'der  (nSn-join'der),  re.  (Law)  The  omission 
of  some  person  who  ought  to  have  been  made  a  plaintiff 
or  defendant  in  a  suit,  or  of  some  cause  of  action  which 
ought  to  be  joined. 

Non-Ju'rant  (n5n-ju'rant),  a.    Nonjuring. 

Non-ju'rlng  (-ring),  a.  [F.  jurer  to  swear,  oi  L.  jti- 
rare,  jurari,  to  swear,  fr.  L.  jus,  juris,  right,  law,  jus- 
tice. See  JuEY.]  Not  swearing  allegiance ;  —  applied  to 
the  party  in  Great  Britain  that  would  not  swear  allegiance 
to  William  and  Mury,  or  their  successors. 

Non-|u'ror  (non-ju'rer  ;  277),  re.  (Eng.  Hist.)  One 
of  those  adherents  of  James  II.  who  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary,  or  to  their  suc- 
cessors, after  the  revolution  of  1G88  ;  a  Jacobite. 

Non-ju'ror-ism  (-iz'm),  re.  (Eng.  Hist.)  The  doc- 
trines, or  action,  of  the  Nonjurors. 

Non-Iim'1-ta'tion  (-lim'I-ta'shiin),  n.  Want  of  limi- 
tation  ;  failure  to  limit. 

II  Non'  U'Ctuet  (nSn'  ll'kwet).  [L.]  It  is  not  clear ;  — 
a  verdict  given  by  a  jury  when  a  matter  is  to  be  deferred 
to  another  day  of  trial. 

Non'ma-llg'nant  (-ma-lTg'nant),  a.  Not  malignant, 
as  a  disease. 

Non-man'u-fac'tur-lng  (nSn-mSn'ii-fSk'tiir-Tng),  a. 
Not  carrying  on  manufactures. 

Non-med'ul-la'ted  (non-mSd'iil-la'tSd),  a.  Not  med- 
uUated;  (Anal.)  without  a  medulla  or  marrow,  or  with- 
out a  medullary  sheath ;  as,  a  nonmedullated  nerve  fiber. 

Non-mem'ber,  re.     One  who  is  not  a  member. 

Non-mem'ber-Ship,  re.    State  of  not  being  a  member. 

Non'met'al  (non'mSt'al),  re.  (Chem.)  Any  one  of  the 
set  of  elements  which,  as  contrasted  vrith  the  metals, 
possess,  produce,  or  receive,  acid  rather  than  basic 
properties  ;  a  metalloid  ;  as,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  chlo- 
rine are  nanmetals. 

Non'me-tal'liC  (non'me-tSl'lik),  a.     1.  Not  metallic. 

2.  (Chetn.)  Resembling,  or  possessing  the  properties 
of,  a  nonmetal  or  metalloid ;  as,  sulphur  is  a  nanmetallic 
element. 

Non-nafu-ral,  a.    Not  natural ;  unnatural. 

Nonne  (niin),  n.    A  nun.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Non'ne-ces'si-ty  (nSn'ne-ses'sI-tJ?),  n.  Absence  of 
necessity  ;  the  quality  or  state  of  being  unnecessary. 

Non'ni-trog'e-nous  (nSn'nt-troj'e-niis),  a.  Devoid 
of  nitrogen ;  as,  a  nonnitrogenous  principle  ;  a  nonnitrog- 
enoustooi.     See  the  Note  under  Food,  re.,  1. 

Non-nu'cle-a'ted(-nii'kle-a'tgd),  a.  Without  a  nucleus. 

Non'ny  (nSn'ny),  n.     A  silly  fellow  ;  a  ninny. 

Non'o-be'dl-ence  (n5n'o-be'di-ens),  n.  Neglect  of 
obedience ;  failure  to  obey. 

Non'Ob-serv'ance  (-ob-zerv'ans),  re.  Neglect  or  fail- 
ure to  observe  or  fulfill. 
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II  Non'  Ob-Btan'te  (nSn'  8b-8tSn'te).  [L.]  1.  Not- 
withstanding  ;  in  opposition  to,  or  in  spite  of,  what  has 
Ven  stated,  or  is  to  be  stated  or  admitted. 

i.  (Law)  A  clause  in  old  English  statutes  and  letters 
patent,  importing  a  license  from  the  crown  to  do  a  thing 
notwithstanding  any  statute  to  the  contrary.  This  dis- 
pensing power  was  abolished  by  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  this  very  reign  [Henry  III.]  the  practice  of  dispensing  with 
statutes  by  a  non  obstante  was  introduced.  Hallam. 

II  Non  obstante  veredicto  [LiL.]  (Law),  a  judgment  some- 
times entered  by  order  of  the  court,  for  the  plaintiff, 
notwithstanding  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.        Stephen. 

No-nO'iC  (no-no'ik),  a.  (Cheni.)  Pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  resembling,  nonane  ;  as,  nonoic  acid,  which 
iS  also  called  pelargonic  acid.     Cf .  Pelakgonic. 

Non'Oiie  (uon'on),  n.  [iVbnane  +  -one,  suffix  denot- 
ing the  third  degree  of  unsaturation.]  (Chem.)  Any  one 
of  several  metameric  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  (C9Hi4) 
of  the  valylene  series. 

Non'OS-yg'e-nOUS  (n5n'5kB-Ij'e-nus),  a.  (Chem.) 
Without  oxygen ;  characterized  by  the  absence  of  oxy- 
gen ;  as,  a  nonoxygenous  alkaloid. 

Non'pa-reil'  (non'pa-rel'),  n.    [See  Nonpabeil,  a.] 

1.  Something  of  unequaled  excellence ;  a  peerless 
thing  or  person ;  a  nonesuch  ;  —  often  used  as  a  name. 

2.  [F.  nonpareille.']  (Print.)  A  size  of  type  next 
smaller  than  minion  and  next  larger  than  agate  (or  ruby). 

^^^  This  line  is  printed  in  the  type  called  nonpareil. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  beautifully  colored  finch  (Passerina 
ciris),  native  of  the  Southern  United  States.  The  male 
has  the  head  and  neck  deep  blue,  rump  and  under  parts 
bright  red,  back  and  wings  golden  green,  and  the  tail 
bluish  purple.  Called  also  painted  finch,  (b)  Any 
other  similar  bird  of  the  same  genus. 

Non'pa-reil',  a.  -[F.,  from  non  not  +  pareil  equal, 
fr.  LL.  pariculus,  dim.  of  L.  par  equal.  See  Non,  and 
Pair,  Peer.]     Having  no  equal ;  peerless. 

Non-pay'ment,  n.    Neglect  or  failure  to  pay. 

Non'per-form'ance,  n.   Neglect  or  failure  to  perform. 

Non-phO'tO-W-ot'lo  (nSn-fo't6-bt-ot'Ik),  a.  (Biol.) 
Capable  of  living  without  light ;  as,  nonphotobiotic  plant 
cells,  or  cells  which  habitually  Uve  in  darkness. 

Non'plane'  (non'plan'),  a.  (Math.)  Not  lying  in  one 
plane  ;  —  said  of  certain  curves. 

Non'plus  (nSn'pliSs),  n.  [L.  non  not  -f-  plus  more, 
further.  See  Plukal.]  A  state  or  condition  which  baf- 
fles reasonor  confounds  judgment ;  insuperable  difficulty ; 
inability  to  proceed  or  decide ;  puzzle  ;  quandary. 

Both  of  them  are  a  perfect  nonplvs  and  baffle  to  all  human 
understanding.  South. 

Non'plus'  (-plus'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Nonplused 
(-plusf)  or  Nonplussed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Nonplusing  or 
Nonplussing.]  To  puzzle ;  to  confound  ;  to  perplex  ;  to 
cause  to  stop  by  embarrassment. 

He  has  been  nonplused  by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring  him  to  tell  what 
it  was  that  he  endeavored  to  prove.  Spectator. 

Non-prep'a-ra'tlon  (n6n-pr§p'a-ra'shun),  n.  Neglect 
or  failure  to  prepare  ;  want  of  preparation. 

Non-pres'en-ta'tlon   (-prSz'Sn-ta'shun),   n.    Neglect 
or  failure  to  present ;  state  of  not  being  presented. 
Non'pro-duc'tion,  n.   A  failure  to  produce  or  exhibit. 
Non'pro-les'sion-al  (-fSsh'Sn-al),  a.    Not  belonging 
to  a  profession ;  not  done  by,  or  proceeding  from,  pro- 
fessional men ;  contrary  to  professional  usage. 

Non'pro-U'cien-cy  (-fish'en-sj^),  n.  Want  of  profi- 
ciency ;  failure  to  make  progress. 

Non'pro-fl'cient  (-fish'ent),  n.  One  who  has  failed 
to  become  proficient. 

Non'  piOS.'  (nSn'  pr8s').  An  abbreviation  of  Non 
prosequitur. 

Non'-pros'  (nSn'prSs'),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Non- 
prossed (-prbsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Non-prossing  (-sing).] 
To  decline  or  fail  to  prosecute ;  to  allow  to  be  dropped 
(said  of  a  suit) ;  to  enter  judgment  against  (a  plaintiff  who 
fails  to  prosecute) ;  as,  the  plaintiff  was  non-prossed. 

II  Non'  prO-sea'Ul-tur  (nSn'  pro-sgk'wi-tur).      [L.  he 
does  not  prosecute.]    (Law)  A  judgment  entered  against 
the  plaintiff  in  a  suit  where  he  does  not  appear  to  prose- 
cute.    See  Nolle  prosequi. 
Non're-cur'rent  (non're-kiir'rent),  a.    Not  recurring. 
Non're-cur'rlng  (-kfir'rTng),  a.    Nonrecurrent. 
Non're-gard'anoe  (-gard'ans),  n.    Want  of  due  re- 
gard ;  disregard ;  slight.     [Oi«.]  Shah. 
Non're'gent   (-re'jent),   n.      (Eng.    Universities)    A 
master  of  arts  whose  regency  has  ceased.     See  Regent. 

Non'ren-dl'tion  (-rSn-dTsh'fin),  re.  Neglect  of  rendi- 
tion ;  the  not  rendering  what  is  due. 

The  honrendition  of  a  service  which  is  due.    S.  E.  Dwight. 
Non're-sem'blance  (-re-zSm'blans),  re.    Want  of  re- 
semblance ;  unlikeness ;  dissimilarity. 

Non-res'1-denoe  (non-rgz'I-dcns),  n.  The  state  or  con- 
dition of  being  nonresident.  Swift. 
Non-res'1-dent  (-dent),  a.    Not  residing  in  a  particu- 
lar place,  on  one's  own  estate,  or  m  one's  proper  place  ; 
as,  a  nonresident  clergyman  or  proprietor  of  lands. 

Non-res'i-dent,  re.  A  nonresident  person ;  one  who 
does  not  reside  in  the  State  or  jurisdiction. 

Non're-sist'ance  (nSn're-ztst'ans),  n.  The  principles 
or  practice  of  a  nonresistant ;  passive  obedience  ;  sub- 
mission to  authority,  power,  oppression,  or  violence  with- 
out opposition. 

Non're-alst'ant  (-ant),  a.     Making  no  resistance. 
Non're-Slst'ant,  re.     One  who  maintains  that  no  re- 
sistance should  be  made  to  constituted  authority,  even 
when  unjustly  or  oppressively  exercised  ;  one  who  advo- 
cates or  practices  absolute  submission  ;  also,  one  who 
holds  that  violence  should  never  be  resisted  by  force. 
Non're-sist'lng,  a.    Not  making  resistance. 
Non-ru'ml-nant  (n5n-ru'mi-nant),  a.      Not    amina- 
ting  ;  as,  a  nonruminant  animal. 

non'sane'  (nBn'san'),  a.  Unsound ;  not  perfect  j  ag, 
a  person  of  nonsane  memory.  Blacktfone. 


Non'sense  (nSn'sSns),  re.  [Pref.  non-  -f  sense :  cf.  F. 
nonse7is.']  1.  That  which  is  not  sense,  or  has  no  sense ; 
words,  or  language,  which  have  no  meaning,  or  which 
convey  no  intelligible  ideas ;  absurdity. 

2.  Trifles ;  things  of  no  importance. 

Nonsense  verses,  lines  made  by  taking  any  words  which 
occur,  but  especially  certain  words  which  it  is  desired  to 
recollect,  and  arranging  them  without  reference  to  any- 
thing but  the  measure,  so  that  the  rhythm  of  the  Une3 
may  aid  in  recalling  the  remembrance  of  the  words. 

Syn.  —  FoUy  ;  silliness ;  absurdity ;  trash ;  balderdash. 

Non-sen'si-cal  (uon-sSn'st-kal),  o.  Without  sense  ; 
unmeaning  ;  absurd  ;  foolish  ;   irrational ;   preposterous. 

—  Non-sen'sl-cal-ly,  adv.  —  Non-sen'sl-cal-ness,  re. 
Non-sen'sl-tive   (-tiv),  a.      Not  sensitive  ;   wanting 

sense  or  perception ;  not  easily  affected. 

II  Non  seq'ul-tur  (sSk'wi-tiir).  [L.,  it  does  not  fol- 
low.] (Logic)  An  inference  which  does  not  follow  from 
the  premises. 

Non-sex'U-al  (-seks'ii-al),  a.  Having  no  distinction 
of  sex ;  sexless ;  neuter. 

Non-Slave'hold'lng  (-slav'hold'ing),  a.  Not  possess- 
ing or  holding  slaves  ;  as,  a  nonslaveholding  State. 

Non'so-Iu'Uon  (nSn'so-lu'shuu),  re.  Failure  of  solu- 
tion or  explanation. 

Non-SOl'ven-cy  (nSn-sol'ven-sj^),  re.  Inability  to  pay 
deb'ts ;  insolvency. 

Non-sol'vent  (-vent),  o.    Not  solvent ;  insolvent. 

Non-SOl'vent,  re.     An  insolvent. 

Non-SO'nant  (-so'nant),  a.  Not  sonant.  —  re.  A  non- 
sonant  or  nonvocal  consonant. 

Non-spar'ing  (nSn-spar'Ing),  a.     Sparing  none. 

Non-Stri'a-ted  (-stri'a-tSd),  a.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Without 
striations  ;  unstriped ;  as,  nonsiriated  muscle  fibers. 

Non'SUb-mis'siOn  (non'sub-mish'un),  re.  Want  of 
submission ;  failure  or  refusal  to  submit. 

Non'SUb-mls'sive  (-mis'siv),  a.    Not  submissive. 

Non'SUCh  (nSn'siich),  re.     See  Nonesuch. 

Non'suit'  (non'suf),  re.  (Law)  A  neglect  or  failure 
by  the  plaintiff  to  follow  up  his  suit ;  a  stopping  of  the 
suit ;  a  renunciation  or  withdrawal  of  the  cause  by  the 
plaintiff,  either  because  he  is  satisfied  that  he  can  not 
support  it,  or  upon  the  judge's  expressing  his  opinion. 
A  compulsory  nonsuit  is  a  nonsuit  ordered  by  the  court 
on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  on  his  own  showing  has 
not  made  out  his  case. 

Non'suit',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p- p.  Nonsuited;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Nonsuitinq.]  (Law)  To  determine,  adjudge,  or 
record  (a  plaintiff)  as  having  dropped  his  suit,  upon 
Ills  withdrawal  or  failure  to  follow  it  up.  "  When  two 
are  joined  in  a  writ,  and  one  is  nonsuited."        Z.  Swift. 

Non'suit',  a.     Nonsuited.  D.  A.  Tyng. 

Non-sure'ty  (non-shur'ty),  re.    Insecurity.     [Obs.'] 

Non-ten'ure  (-ten'iir),  re.  (Law)  a.  plea  of  a  defend- 
ant that  he  did  not  hold  the  land,  as  affirmed. 

Non'tenn'  (nSn'term'),  re.  (Law)  A  vacation  between 
two  terms  of  a  court. 

Non-tox'lc  (-t5ks'ik),  a.    Not  toxic. 

Non'trO-nite(n5n'tro-nit),re.  [So  called  because  found 
in  the  arrondissement  of  A'ontron,  France.]  (Min.)  A 
greenish  yellow  or  green  mineral,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  hydrous  silicate  of  iron. 

Non-U'nl-fonn'lst  (-u'ni-f8rm'Tst),  re.  One  who  be- 
lieves that  past  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  earth  have 
proceeded  from  cataclysms  or  causes  more  violent  than 
are  iiow  operating ;  —  called  also  nonuniformitarian. 

Non-un'lon-lst  (non-un'yiSn-Ist),  n.  One  who  does 
not  belong,  or  refuses  to  belong,  to  a  trades  union. 

Non-US'ance  (-uz'ans),  re.  Neglect  of  using  ;  failure 
to  use.     [ij.]  Sir  T.  Brou-ne. 

Non-us'ei  (-er),  re.     1.  A  not  using ;  failure  to  use. 

An  office  may  be  forfeited  by  misuser  or  nonuser.   Blackstone. 

2.  (Law)  Neglect  or  omission  to  use  an  easement  or 
franchise  or  to  assert  a  right.  Kent. 

Non-Vas'CU-lar  (-v5s'ku-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Destitute  of 
vessels ;  extravascular. 

Non'ver-nac'U-lar  (-ver-nSk'u-ler),  a.  Not  vernacular. 
A  nonveniacuJar  expression.    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Non-VO'cal  (-vo'kal),  a.    Not  vocal ;  destitute  of  tone. 

—  re.     A  nonvocal  consonant. 

Non'yl  (nSn'il),  re.  [iVoraane  + -yZ.]  (Chem.)  The 
hydrocarbon  radical,  CgHjg,  derived  from  nonane  and 
forming  many  compounds.  Used  also  adjectively ;  as, 
nonyl  alcohol. 

Non'y-lene  (nou'I-len),  re.  [iVoreane  -\-  ethjrZeree.] 
(Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  metameric,  imsaturated 
hydrocarbons  (CoHis)  of  the  ethylene  series. 

Non'y-len'lC  (non'i-l§n'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  related  to,  or  designating,  nonylene  or  its  com- 
pounds ;  as,  nonylenic  acid. 

No-nyl'ic  (no-ntl'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  nonyl  or  its  compounds;  as,  nonylic  acid. 

Noo'dle  (noo'd'l),  re.     [Cf.  Noddle,  Noddy.]    A  sim- 
pleton ;  a  blockhead  ;  a  stupid  person ;  a  ninny.     [Lowl 
The  chuckling  grin  of  noodles.       Sydney  Smith. 

Noo'dle,  n.  [G.  nudel  vermicelli.]  A  thin  strip  of 
dough,  made  with  eggs,  rolled  up,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  used  in  soup. 

Nook  (neSk ;  277),  n.  [OE.  noh  ;  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  nine.'] 
A  narrow  place  formed  by  an  angle  in  bodies  or  between 
bodies  ;  a  corner ;  a  recess ;  a  secluded  retreat. 

How  couldst  thou  find  this  dark,  sequestered  nootf  Milton. 

Nook'-Shot'ten  (-shSt't'n),  a.  FuU  of  nooks,  angles, 
or  corners.     [Ohs.  or  Prov.  Eng.'] 

That  nonk-shotten  isle  of  Albion.  Shak. 

No'ii-log'lc-al  (no'o-15j'T-knl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
noology. 

No-bl'O-glSt  (n*-Rl'A-jTat),  re.    One  versod  in  noology. 

No-ol'O-gy  (jj'),  n.  [G.-.  i/Aot,  vav<;,  themiud  -j-  -logy.} 
I  The  floieui'e  of  iutolleetiuil  phenomena. 
I      Noon  (non;,  a.    No.     See  the  Note  under  No.    [Oi.?.] 
I      Noon  (noon),  re.    [AS.  nSn,  orig.,  the  ninth  hour,  f r.  L. 


nana  (sc.  hora)  the  ninth  hour,  then  applied  to  the  church 
services  (called  nones)  at  that  hour,  the  time  of  which 
was  afterwards  changed  to  noon.  See  Nine,  and  cf. 
Nones,  Nunohion.]  1.  The  middle  of  the  day ;  midday  ; 
the  time  when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian ;  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  daytime. 

2.  Hence,  the  highest  point ;  culmination. 

In  the  very  noon  of  tliat  brilliant  life  which  was  destined  to 
be  so  soon,  and  so  fatally,  overshadowed.  Motley, 

High  noon,  the  exact  meridian ;  midday.  — Noon  of  night;, 
midnight.    IPoeiic]    Dryden. 

Noon  (noon),  a.  Belonging  to  midday ;  occurring  at 
midday ;  meridional.  Young. 

Noon,  V.  i.    To  take  rest  and  refreshment  at  noon. 

Noon'day'  (-da'),  re.  Midday  ;  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
day ;  noon. 

Noon'day',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  midday ;  meridional ; 
as,  the  Mooreday  heat.     "Noonday  v/aike."  Addison. 

Noon'-flOW'er  (-flou'er),  re.  (Bot.)  The  goat's  beard, 
whose  flowers  close  at  midday. 

Noon'lng,  «.    A  rest  at  noon  ;  a  repast  at  noon. 

Noon'Shun  (-shun>,  re.    lObs.}  See  Nunchion.  Nares. 

Noon'Stead  (-stSd),  re.  The  position  of  the  sun  a1 
noon.     [Obs.]  Drayton. 

Noon'tide'  (-tid'),  re.  [From  noon  +  tide  time  ;  cf .  AS 
nontld  the  ninth  hour.]    The  time  of  noon  ;  midday. 

Noose  (noos  or  nooz;  277),  re.  [Prob.  fr.  OF.  nous, 
nom.  sing,  or  ace.  pi.  of  nou  knot,  F.  nceud,  L.  nodus. 
Cf.  Node.]  A  running  knot,  or  loop,  which  binds  the 
closer  the  more  it  is  drawn. 

Noose  (nooz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Noosed  (noozd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Noosing.]  To  tie  in  a  noose  ;  to  catch  in 
a  noose  ;  to  entrap ;  to  insnare. 

Noot  (not).    See  1st  Not.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

No'pal  (no'pal),  re.  [Mexican  nopalli.]  (Bot.)  A  cac- 
taceous plant  (Nopalea  cochinellifera),  originally  Mexi- 
can, on  which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds,  and  from  which 
it  is  collected.  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  other 
species  of  Cactacese. 

No'pal-ry  (-ry),  re.  /  pi.  Nopalkies  (-rtz).  A  planta- 
tion of  the  nopal  for  raising  the  cochineal  insect. 

Nope  (nop),  re.     (Zool.)  A  bullfinch.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Nor  (nSr),  conj.  [OE.  nor,  contr.  from  nother.  See 
Neithee.]  a  negative  connective  or  particle,  introdu- 
cing the  second  member  or  clause  of  a  negative  proposi- 
tion, following  neither,  or  not,  in  the  first  member  or 
clause  (as  or  in  affirmative  propositions  follows  either). 
Nor  is  also  used  sometimes  in  the  first  member  for 
neither,  and  sometimes  the  neither  is  omitted  and  im- 
plied by  the  use  of  nor. 

Provide  reither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  brass,  in  your  purses,  nor 

scrip  for  your  journey.  Matt.  x.  9, 10. 

Where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt.    Matt.  vi.  20. 

I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him.  Shak. 

Where  neither  party  is  noi-  true,  nor  kind.  Shak. 

Simois  nor  Santhus  shall  be  wanting  there.    Dryden* 

Nor'bert-lne  (n8r'bert-in),  re.     See  Premonsteaht. 

No'ri-a  (no'ri-a),  re.  [Sp.,  from  Ar.  nd'^Ura.]  A  large 
water  wheel,  turned  by  the  action  of  a  stream  agamst  its 
floats,  and  carrying  at  its  circumference  buckets,  by 
which  water  is  raised  and  discharged  into  a  trough  ;  used 
in  Arabia,  China,  and  elsewhere  for  irrigating  land ;  a 
Persian  wheel. 

No'ri-an(-an),<j.  [From  norite.]  (GeoZ.)  Pertaining  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Laurentian  rocks.     T.  S.  Sunt, 

Nor'lce  (nor'ts),  re.    Nurse.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

No'rie  (no'ri),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Zool.)  The 
cormorant.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Nor'1-mon  (nSr'i-mSn),  re.  /  pi.  Norimons  (-mSnz). 
A  Japanese  covered  litter,  carried  by  men.       B.  Taylor. 

No'lite  (no'rit),  re.  [F.,  fr.iV'orvege  Norway.]  (Min.) 
A  granular  crystalline  rock  consisting  essentially  of  a 
triclinic  feldspar  (as  labradorite)  and  hypersthene. 

No'ri-um  (nyrT-Bm),  re.  [NL.]  (Chem.)  A  supposed 
metal  alleged  to  have  been  discovered  in  zircon. 

Nonn  (nSrm),  re.     [L.  norma  a  rule.     See  Normal,  a.] 

1.  A  rule  or  authoritative  standard ;  a  model;  a  type. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  typical,  structural  unit ;  a  type.  Agassiz. 
Nor'ma  (n8r'ma),  re.     [L.]    1.  A  norm;  a  principle 

or  rule ;  a  model ;  a  standard.  J.  S,  Milf, 

2.  A  mason^s  or  a  carpenter's  square  or  rule. 

3.  A  templet  or  gauge. 

Nor'mal  (nSr'mal),  a.  [L.  normalis,  fr.  norma,  rule, 
pattern,  carpenter's  square ;  prob.  akin  to  noscere  to 
know ;  cf.  Gr,  yvc6pt)uo?  well  known,  yvwfxiav  gnomon, 
also,  carpenter's  square :  cf.  F.  7iormal.  See  Know,  and 
cf.  Abnormal,  Enormous.]  1.  According  to  an  estab- 
lished norm,  rule,  or  principle ;  conformed  to  a  type, 
standard,  or  regular  form ;  performing  the  proper  func- 
tions ;  not  abnormal ;  regular ;  natural ;  analogical. 

Deviations  from  the  normal  type.  Hallanu 

2,  (Qeom.)  According  to  a  square  or  rule ;  perpendic- 
ular ;  forming  a  right  angle.  Specifically :  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  normal. 

3.  (Chem.)  Standard;  original;  exact;  typical.  Spe- 
cifically: (a)  (Quantitative  Analysis)  Denoting  a  solution 
of  such  strength  that  every  cubic  centimeter  contains  the 
same  number  of  milligrams  of  the  element  in  question  as 
the  number  of  its  molecular  weight,  (b)  (Chem.)  De- 
noting certain  hypothetical  compounds,  as  acids  from 
which  tho  real  acids  are  obtained  by  dehydration  ;  thus, 
normal  sulphuric  acid  and  normal  nitric  acid  are  respec- 
tively S.(OH)„,  and  N.(0H)5.  (c)  (Organ,  Chem.)  De- 
noting that  scries  of  hydrocarbons  in  which  no  carbon 
atom  is  vuiited  with  more  than  two  other  carbon  atoms; 
as,  normal  pentano,  he.xano,  etc.     Cf.  Iso-. 

Normal  equations  (Method  of  Least  Square.':),  ft  set  of 
equations  ot  the  flr.'it  degi'oo  equal  in  number  to  the  num- 
ber of  unknown  quantities,  and  derived  frinu  tho  obser- 
vations by  a  specified  process.  The  solution  of  the  nor- 
n\al  equations  gives  the  most  probablo  values  of  the 
unknown  quantities.  —  Normal  group  {(,'col.),  a  group  of 
rocks  taken  aa  a  standard,  ///c/^  -  Normal  place  (of  a 
planet  or  comet)   (Astroii.),  the  apparent   place  in  the 
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heavens  ef  a  planet  or  comet  at  a  specified  time,  the  place 
having  been  determined  by  a  considerable  number  of  ob- 
servations, extending  perhaps  over  many  days,  and  so 
combined  that  the  acoidental  errors  of  observation  have 
largely  balanced  each  other.  —  Normal  school,  a  school 
whose  methods  of  instruction  are  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
imitation ;  an  institution  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

Syn.  —  NoKMAii,  Regular,  Oedinaey.  Regular  and 
ordinary  are  popular  terms  of  well-known  signification  ; 
normal  has  now  a  more  specific  sense,  arising  out  of  its 
use  in  science.  A  thing  is  normal,  or  in  its  normal  state, 
when  strictly  conformed  to  those  principles  of  its  consti- 
tution which  mark  its  species  or  to  the  standard  of  a 
healthy  and  natural  condition.  It  is  abnormal  when  it 
departs  from  tliose  principles. 

Nor'mal  (nSr'mal), «.  [Cf.  F.  normale,  ligne  normale. 
See  Normal,  a.]     1.  (Georo.)  Any  perpendicular. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  straight  line  or  plane  dravm  from  any 
point  of  a  curve  or  surface  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to 
the  curve  or  surface  at  that  point. 

II^°°  The  term  normal  is  also  used  to  denote  the  dis- 
tance along  the  normal  line  from  the  curve  to  the  axis  •f 
abscissas  or  to  the  center  of  curvature. 

Ilor'mal-cy  (-sj^),  n.  The  quality,  state,  or  fact  of  be- 
ing normal ;  as,  the  point  of  normalcy.     [iJ.] 

Nor'mal-i-za'Uon  (-t-zS'shiin),  n.  Reduction  to  a 
standard  or  normal  state. 

Nor'mal-ly,  adv.     In  a  normal  manner.  Darwin. 

N or'man  (-man),  n.  [F.  normand.'\  (Naut. )  A  wooden 
bar,  or  iron  pin.  W.  C.  Russell. 

Nor'man,  a.  [F.  normand,  of  Scand.  origin.  See 
Northman,  and  cf.  Norse.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nor- 
mandy or  to  the  Normans ;  as,  the  Norman  language  ; 
the  Norman  conquest. 

Norman  style  (Arch.),  a  style  of  architecture  which 
arose  in  the  tenth  century,  characterized  by  great  mass- 
iveness,  simplicity,  and  strength,  with  the  use  of  the 
semicircular  arch,  heavy  round  columns,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  ornaments,  among  which  the  zigzag  and  spiral  or 
cable-formed  ornaments  were  prominent. 

Nor'man,  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Normandy ; 
originally,  one  of  the  Northmen  or  Scandinavians  who 
conquered  Normandy  in  the  10th  century;  afterwards, 
one  of  the  mixed  (Norman-French)  race  which  conquered 
England,  under  William  the  Conqueror. 

NOT'man-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  A  Norman  idiom ;  a  custom 
or  expression  peculiar  to  the  Normans.  M.  Arnold. 

Norn  (nSrn),         \n.  [Icel. reo?'m,pl. norrefr.]  1.  (<Seare- 

Nor'na  (nSr'na), )  dinavian  Myth.)  One  of  the 
three  Fates,  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  Their  names 
were  Urd,  Verdandi,  and  Skuld. 

2.  A  tutelary  deity ;  a  genius. 

No-ro'pi-an'lC  (no-ro'pi-au'ik),  a.  [Etyi^ology  un- 
certain.] {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an 
acid  of  the  aromatic  series  obtained  from  opianic  acid. 

Nor'roy  (nor'roi),  re.  [Lit.,  north  king,  fr.  F.  nord 
north  -)-  roi  king.]  (Her.)  The  most  northern  of  the 
English  Kings-at-arms.     See  King-at-arms,  imder  King. 

Norse  (nSrs),  a.  [Dan.  Norsk,  fr.  Nord  north.  See 
North.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Scandinavia,  or  to 
the  language  spoken  by  its  inhabitants. 

Norse,  n.     The  Norse  language. 

Norse'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Norsemen  (-men).  One  of 
the  ancient  Scandinavians ;  a  Northman. 

Nor'tel-ry  (nSr'tel-rT),  n.  [Cf.  Nurture.]  Nurture ; 
education ;  culture  ;  bringing  up.     \_Obs.'] 

Nortelry  .  .  .  learned  at  the  nunnery.  Chaucer. 

North  (n8rth),  n.  [AS.  norS ;  akin  to  D.  noord,  G., 
Sw.,  &  Dan.  nord,  Icel.  norSr.    Cf.  Norman,  Norse.] 

1.  That  one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
at  any  place,  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  true  me- 
ridian, and  to  the  left  hand  of  a  person  facing  the  east ; 
the  direction  opposite  to  the  south. 

2.  Any  country  or  region  situated  farther  to  the  north 
than  another  ;  the  northern  section  of  a  country. 

3.  Specifically :  That  part  of  the  United  States  lying 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.     See  under  Line. 

North,  a.  Lying  toward  the  north ;  situated  at  the 
north,  or  in  a  northern  direction  from  the  point  of  obser- 
vation or  reckoning ;  proceeding  toward  the  north,  or 
coming  from  the  north. 

North  following.  See  Following,  a.,  2. —North  pole, 
that  point  in  the  heavens,  or  on  the  earth,  ninety  degrees 
from  the  equator  toward  the  north.  —  North  preceding. 

See  Following,  a.,  2 North  star,  the  star  toward  which 

the  north  pole  of  the  earth  very  nearly  i)oints,  and  which 
accordingly  seems  fixed  and  immovable  in  the  sky.  The 
star  a.  (alpha)  of  the  Little  Bear,  is  our  present  north  star, 
being  distant  from  the  pole  about  1°  25',  and  from  year 
to  year  approaching  slowly  nearer  to  it.  It  is  called  also 
Gynosura,  poleslar,  and  by  astronomers,  Polaris. 

North,  V.  i.  To  turn  or  move  toward  the  north ;  to 
veer  from  the  east  or  west  toward  the  north. 

North,  adv.    Northward. 

North'east'  (n8rth'est'),  re.  The  point  between  the 
north  and  east,  at  an  equal  distance  from  each ;  the 
northeast  part  or  region. 

North'east',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  northeast ; 
proceeding  toward  the  northeast,  or  coming  from  that 
point ;  as,  a  northeast  course ;  a  northeast  wind. 

Northeast  passage,  a  passage  or  communication  by  sea 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  along  the  north 
coast  of  Asia. 

North'east',  adv.    Toward  the  northeast. 

North'east'er  (-er),  re.  A  storm,  strong  wind,  or  gale, 
coming  from  the  northeast. 

North'east'er-ly,  a.  Pertaining  to  the  northeast ; 
toward  the  northeast,  or  coming  from  the  northeast. 

North'east'er-ly,  adv.    Toward  the  northeast. 

North'east'ern  (-em),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
northeast ;  northeasterly. 

North'east'ward  (-werd),  )  adv.     Toward   the 

North'east'ward-ly  (-werd-li^),  )      northeast. 

North'er  (nSrth'er),  n.  A  wind  from  the  north ;  esp., 
a  strong  and  cold  north  wind  in  Texas  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


North'er-Il-ness  (nSrth'er-lI-nSs),  ».  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  northerly  ;  direction  toward  the  north. 

North'er-ly,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  north ;  to- 
ward the  north,  or  from  the  north  ;  northern. 

North'er-ly,  adv.    Toward  the  north. 

North'ern  (-em),  a.  [AS.  norSeme.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  north  ;  being  in  the  north,  or  nearer  to  that 
point  than  to  the  east  or  west. 

2.  In  a  direction  toward  the  north  ;  as,  to  steer  a  north- 
em  course ;  coming  from  the  north  ;  as,  a  noiihern  wind. 

Northern  diver.  (Zool.)  See  LooN.  —  Northern  lights. 
See  Aurora  borealis,  under  Aurora.  —  Northern  spy 
(Bot.),  an  exceUeut  American  apple,  of  a  yellowish  color, 
marked  with  red. 

North'em-er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  born  or  living  in  the 
north. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Northern  States ;  — 
contradistinguished  from  Southerner.     [i7.  S.] 

North'ern-ly,  adv.     Northerly.     [OJs.]        Hakewill. 

North'em-most'  (-most'),  a.  [Cf.  Nohthmost.] 
Farthest  north. 

North'ing,  n.  1.  (Surv.  &  Navigation)  Distance 
northward  from  any  point  of  departure  or  of  reckoning, 
measured  on  a  meridian ;  —  opposed  to  southing. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  distance  of  any  heavenly  body  from 
the  equator  northward ;  north  declination. 

North'man  (nSrth'man),  n. ;  pi.  Northmen  (-men). 
[AS.  norSman.  See  North,  and  Man,  and  cf.  Norman.] 
One  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Europe  ;  esp. ,  one 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavians ;  a  Norseman. 

North'most'  (-most'),  a.  [AS.  nortSmest.  Cf.  After- 
most.]    Lying  farthest  north ;  northernmost. 

Northmost  part  of  the  coast  of  Mozambique.     De  Foe. 

North'neSS,  n.  A  tendency  in  the  end  of  a  magnetic 
needle  to  point  to  the  north.  Faraday. 

North-umliri-an  (nSrth-iim'bri-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Northumberland  in  England.  ^  re.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Northumberland. 

North'ward  (nSrth'werd),  a.  [AS.  norSweard.l  To- 
ward the  north  ;  nearer  to  the  north  than  to  the  east  or 
west  point. 

North'ward  (-w5rd),       )  adv.     Toward  the  north,  or 

North'wards  (-werdz),  )  toward  a  point  nearer  to 
the  north  than  to  the  east  or  west  point. 

North'ward-ly,  a.     Having  a  northern  direction. 

North'ward-ly,  adv.     In  a  northern  direction. 

North' west'  (n6rth'west'),  n.  [AS.  norSwest.']  The 
point  in  the  horizon  between  the  north  and  west,  and 
equally  distant  from  each  ;  the  northwest  part  or  region. 

North'west',  a.  X.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  direction 
of,  the  point  between  the  north  and  west ;  being  in  the 
northwest ;  toward  the  northwest,  or  coming  from  the 
northwest ;  as,  the  northwest  coast. 

2.  Coming  from  the  northwest ;  as,  a  northwest  wind. 

Northwest  passage,  a  passage  or  communication  by  sea 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  along  the  north 
coast  of  America,  long  sought  for  by  navigators. 

North'west',  adv.     Toward  the  northwest. 

North'west'er  (-er),  n.  A  storm  or  gale  from  the 
northwest ;  a  strong  northwest  wind. 

North'west'er-ly,  a.  Toward  the  northwest,  or  from 
the  northwest. 

North'west'em  (-em),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  be- 
ing in,  the  northwest ;  in  a  direction  toward  the  north- 
west ;  coming  from  the  northwest ;  northwesterly  ;  as,  a 
northwestern  course. 

North'west'ward  (-werdj,  )  adv.     Toward  the 

North'west'ward-ly  (-werd-iy),  J      northwest. 

Nor-we'gi-an  (nor-we'ji-an),  a.  [Cf.  Icel.  Noregr, 
Norvegr,  Norway.  See  North,  and  Wat.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Norway,  its  inhabitants,  or  its  language. 

Nor-we'gl-an,  re.     1.  A  native  of  Norway. 

2.  That  branch  of  the  Scandinavian  language  spoken 
in  Norway. 

Nor-we'gl-wn  (-um),  n.  [NX.  See  Norwegian.] 
(Chem.)  A  rare  metallic  element,  of  doubtful  identifica- 
tion, said  to  occur  in  the  copper-nickel  of  Norway. 

Nor-we'yan  (-yan),  a.    Norwegian.     [06s.]        Shak. 

Nose  (noz),  re.  [AS.  nosu  ;  akin  to  D.  neus,  G.  nase, 
OHG.  nasa,  Icel.  nos,  Sw.  nasa,  Dan.  nose,  Lith.  nosis, 
Russ.  nos',  L.  nasus,  nares,  Skr.  nasa,  nas.  V261.  Cf. 
NisAL,  Nasturtium,  Naze, Nostril,  Nozzle.]  1.  (Anat.) 
The  prominent  part  of  tne  face  or  anterior  extremity  of 
the  head  containing  the  nostrils  and  olfactory  cavities  ; 
the  olfactory  organ.  See  Nostsil,  and  Olfactory  organ 
mider  Olpactort. 

2.  The  power  of  smelling ;  hence,  scent. 

We  are  not  offended  with  a  dog  for  a  better  nose  than  his 
master.  '  Collier. 

3.  A  projecting  end  or  beak  at  the  front  of  an  object ; 
a  snout ;  a  nozzle  ;  a  spout ;  as,  the  nose  of  a  bellows ; 
the  nose  of  a  teakettle. 

Nose  bit  (Carp.),  a  bit  similar  to  a  gouge  bit,  but  hav- 
ing a  cutting  edge  on  one  side  of  its  boring  end.  —  Nose 
hammer  (Mach.),  a  frontal  hammer. —Nose  hole  (Glass 
Making),  a  small  opening  in  a  furnace,  before  which  a 
globe  of  crown  glass  is  held  and  kept  soft  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  flattening  process.  —  Nose  key  (Carp.),  a 
fox  wedge.  — Nose  leaf  (Zoo?.),  a  thin,  broad,  membranous 
fold  of  skin  on  the  nose  of  many  species  of  bats.  It  varies 
greatly  in  size  and  form.  —  Nose  of  wax,  fig.,  a  person 
who  is  pliant  and  easUy  influenced.  "  A  nose  of  wax 
to  be  turned  every  way."  Massittger.  —  Nose  piece,  the 
nozzle  of  a  pipe,  hose,  bellows,  etc, ;  the  end  piece  of  a 
microscope  body,  to  which  an  objective  is  attached.  —  To 
hold,  put,  or  bring  one's  nose  to  the  grindstone.  See  un- 
der Grikdstone.  —  To  lead  by  the  nose,  to  lead  at  pleas- 
ure, or  to  cause  to  follow  submissively ;  to  lead  blindly, 
as  a  person  leads  a  beast.  Shak.  —  To  put  one's  nose  out 
of  Joint,  to  humiliate  one's  pride,  esp.  by  supplanting 
one  in  the  affections  of  another.  [Slang]  —  To  thrust 
one's  nose  into,  to  meddle  officiously  in.  —  To  wipe  one's 
nose  of,  to  deprive  of  ;  to  rob.     [Slang] 

Nose,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Nosed  (nozd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Nosing.]  1.  To  smell ;  to  scent ;  .^ecoe,  to  track, 
or  trace  out. 


2.  To  touch  with  the  nose ;  to  push  the  nose  into  or 
against ;  hence,  to  interfere  with ;  to  treat  insolently. 

Lambs  .  .  .  nosing  the  mother's  udder.      Termgson. 

A  sort  of  national  convention,  dubious  in  its  nature  .  .  . 

nosed  Parliament  in  the  very  seat  of  its  authority.  Burke. 

3.  To  utter  in  a  nasal  manner ;  to  pronounce  with  a 
nasal  twang ;  as,  to  reose  a  prayer.     [JJ.]  Cowley. 

Nose  (noz),  V.  i.     1.  To  smell ;  to  sniff ;  to  scent. 

Audubon. 

2.  To  pry  officiously  into  what  does  not  concern  one. 

Nose'bag'  (-bSg'),  re.  A  bag  in  which  feed  for  a  horse, 
ox,  or  the  like,  may  be  fastened  under  the  nose  by  a 
string  passing  over  the  head. 

Nose'band'  (-baud'),  re.  That  part  of  the  headstall  of 
a  bridle  which  passes  over  a  horse's  nose. 

Nose'bleed'  (-bled'),  n.    1.  A  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

2.  (£ot.)  The  yarrow.     See  Yarrow. 

Nosed  (nozd),  a.  Having  a  nose,  or  such  a  nose ;  — 
chiefly  used  in  composition ;  as,  img-nosed. 

Nose'gay'  (noz'ga'),  n.  [Nose  -\-  gay  in  the  sense  of 
a  gay  or  showy  thing.]  A  bunch  of  odorous  and  showy 
flowers  ;  a  bouquet ;  a  posy.  Pope. 

Nos'el  (niiz''l),  V.  t.  [See  Noursle.]  To  nurse ;  to 
lead  or  teach  ;  to  foster  ;  to  nuzzle.     [Obs.'\ 

If  any  man  use  the  Scripture  ...  to  nosel  thee  in  anything 
save  in  Christ,  he  is  a  false  prophet.  Tyndale. 

Noseless  (noz'lSs),  a.     Destitute  of  a  nose. 

Nose'smart'  (-smart'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  cress,  a 
pungent  cruciferous  plant,  including  several  species  of 
the  genus  Nasturtium. 

Nose'thirl  (-therl),  Nose'thrU  (-thrtl),  re.  Nostril. 
[Obs.l     [Written  also  nosethurl,  nosthrill.']         Chaucer. 

Nos'lng  (noz'ing),  n.  (Arch.)  That  part  of  the  tread- 
board  of  a  stair  which  projects  over  the  riser;  hence, 
any  like  projection,  as  the  projecting  edge  of  a  molding. 

No'sle  (n5z''l),  re.  [SeeNozzLE,  Nose.]  Nozzle.  [Obs.l 

Nos'O-CO'ml-al  (n8s'6-ko'mi-ol),  a.  [L.  nosocomium 
a  hospital,  Gr.  voaoKo/jLelov ;  vocros  disease  -f-  Kojuetv  to 
attend  to.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  hospital ;  as,  nosoco- 
mial atmosphere.  Dunglison. 

No-SOg'ra-phy  (no-s5g'ra-fi^),  n.  [6r.  ydo-os  disease 
+  -graphy :  cf .  F.  nosographie.']  A  description  or  classi- 
fication of  diseases. 

Nos'0-lOg'lc-al  (n5s'o-15j1t-kal),  a.  [Cf.  P.  nosolo- 
gique.'\     Of  or  pertaining  to  nosology. 

No-sol'0-glst  (no-s51'o-jist),  re.  [Cf.  F.  nosologiste.} 
One  versed  in  nosology. 

No-SOl'O-gy  (n6-s51'o-J3?),  re.  [Gr.  voo-os  disease  -|- 
-logy :  cf.  F.  nosologic.^  1.  A  systematic  arrangement, 
or  classification,  of  diseases. 

2.  That  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  dis- 
eases, or  of  the  classification  of  diseases. 

Nos'0-po-et'lc  (n6s'5-po-gt'ik),  a.  [Gr.  roo-os  disease 
-\-  TTOiijTiKo's  productive,  fr.  iroieti'  to  make.]  Producing 
diseases.     [JS.]  Arbuthnot. 

Nost  (nost).  [Contr.  from  ne  wost.']  Wottest  not ; 
knowest  not.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Nos-tal'gl-a  (nSs-tSl'jI-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  voaroi  a 
return  home  -j-  oAyos  pain.]  (Med.)  Homesickness ;  esp., 
a  severe  and  sometimes  fatal  form  of  melancholia,  due 
to  homesickness. 

Nos-tal'glc  (-jTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  nostalgique.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  nostalgia ;  affected  with  nostalgia. 

Nos-tal'gy  (-jj),  re.    Same  as  Noetalgla. 

Nos'tOC  (nSs'tok),  re.  [F.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  algae. 
The  plants  are  composed  of  monilif  orm  cells  imbedded 
in  a  gelatinous  substance. 

IS^^  Nostoc  commune  is  found  on  the  ground,  and  is 
ordmarily  not  seen ;  but  after  a  rain  it  swells  up  into  a 
conspicuous  jellylike  mass,  which  was  formerly  supposed 
to  have  fallen  from  the  sky,  whence  the  popular  names, 
fallen  star  and  star  jelly.    Also  called  witches''  butter. 

Nos'tril  (nBs'tril),  re.  [OE.  nosethril,  nosethirl,  AS. 
nospyrl ;  nos  for  nosu  nose -j- pyrel  opening,  hole,  from 
pyrel 'pierced,  iOT pyrhel,  fr.  purh  through.  V261.  See 
Nose,  and  Through,  and  cf.  Thrill.]  1.  (Anat.)  One  of 
the  external  openings  of  the  nose,  which  give  passage  to 
the  air  breathed  and  to  secretions  from  the  nose  and  eyes ; 
one  of  the  anterior  nares. 

^S^  In  sperm  whales,  porpoises,  and  allied  animala, 
there  is  only  one  nostril,  which  is  situated  on  the  top  of 
the  head  and  called  a  spiracle. 

2.  Perception ;  insight ;  acuteness.     [06*.] 
Methinks  a  man 

Of  yoursagacity  and  clear  nostnl  should 

Have  made  another  choice.  B.  Jonson. 

Nos'tnun  (-triim),  re.  /  pi.  Nostrums  (-trtSmz).  [Neut. 
sing,  of  L.  noster  ours,  fr.  nos  we.  See  Us.]  1.  A  medi- 
cine, the  ingredients  of  which  are  kept  secret  for  the 
purpose  of  restricting  the  profits  of  sale  to  the  inventor 
or  proprietor  ;  a  quack  medicine. 

2.  Any  scheme  or  device  proposed  by  a  quack. 

The  incentives  of  agitators,  the  arts  of  impostors  and  the  nos- 
trums of  CLuacks.  Brougham. 

Not  (nSt).  [Contr.  from  ree  wot.  See  2d  Note.]  Wot 
not ;  know  not ;  knows  not.     [Obs.J  Chaucer. 

Not,  a.    Shorn  ;  shaven.     [06s.]    See  Nott. 

Not,  adv.  [OE.  not,  noht,  nought,  naught,  the  same 
word  as  E.  naught.  See  Naught.]  A  word  used  to  ex- 
press negation,  prohibition,  denial,  or  refusal. 

Not  one  word  spake  he  more  than  was  need.    Chaucer, 

Thou  shalt  not  steal.  Fx.  xx.  16. 

Thine  eyes  are  upon  me,  and  I  am  not.       Job  vii.  8. 

The  question  is,  may  I  do  it,  or  may  I  not  do  it  ?  Sp.  Sanderson. 

Not .  .  .  but,  or  Not  but,  only.  [Obs.  or  Colloq.]  Chauc^. 

II  No'ta-Ml'1-a  (no'ta-biyT-a),  re.  pi.  [Neut.  pi.  of  L 
notabilis  notable.]     Things  worthy  of  notice. 

Not'a-hil'i-ty  (not'a-bTl'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  NoTABnjTiM 
(-tTz).     [Gi.'F.notabilite.']     1.  Quality  of  being  notable. 

2.  A  notable,  or  remarkable,  person  or  thing  ;  a  per- 
son of  note.     "Parisian  reote6iM<ies."  Carlyle. 

3.  A  notable  saying.     [Obs.l  Chaiuitr. 
il8ot'a-?3ie  (nofa-b'l),  a.     [F.  notable,  L.  notabilis,  fr. 
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iiolare  to  uaark,  nota  mark,  note.  See  5th  Note.]    1.  Ca- 
pable of  beiug  uoted ;  noticeable ;  plain ;  sTideut. 

2.  Worthy  of  notice ;  remarkable ;  memorable ;  noted 
or  distingui^ed ;  as,  a  nttable  event,  person. 

(5^^  Notable  in  the  sense  of  eareful,  thrifty,  charac- 
■tertzed  by  thrift  and  cajoaeily  (as,  a  notable  housekeeper) 
is  pronounced  by  many  good  orthoepists,  not'a-b'l,  the 
derivatives  notableness,  and  notably,  being  also  similarly 
pronounced  with  short  o  in  the  first  syllable. 

3.  Well-known  ;  notorious.     [OJi.]  Chaucer. 
Not'a-l)le  (nofa-b'l),  n.     1.  A  person,  or  thing,  of 

distinction. 

2.  (French  Hist.)  One  of  a  number  of  persons,  before 
the  revolution  of  1789,  chiefly  of  the  higher  orders,  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  to  constitute  a  representative  body. 

Not'a-ble-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  notable. 

Not'a-bly,  adv.    In  a  notable  manner. 

II  No-taa'um  (nS-te'um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i/uraios  per- 
taining to  the  notum  or  back.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  back  or 
upper  surface,  as  of  a  bird. 

No'tal  (no'tal),  a.  [Gr.  j'mtoi'  the  back.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  back ;  dorsal. 

II  No-tan'dum  (ni-tSn'diim),  n.  ;  pi.  Notanda  (-da). 
[L.,  fr.  notare  to  observe.]  A  thing  to  be  noted  or  ob- 
served ;  a  notable  fact ;  —  chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

No-ta'ri-al  (n6-ta'ri-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  notarial.']  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  notary  ;  done  or  taken  by  a  notary ;  as, 
a  notarial  seal ;  notarial  evidence  or  attestation. 

No-ta'rl-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  notarial  manner. 

No'ta-ry  (no'ta-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Notaries  (-rlz).  [F.  no- 
taire,  L.  notarius  notary  (in  sense  1),  fr.  nota  mark.  See 
5th  Note.]  1.  One  who  records  in  shorthand  what  is 
said  or  done ;  as,  the  notary  of  an  ecclesiastical  body. 

2.  (Eng.  &  Am.  Law)  A  public  officer  who  attests  or 
certifies  deeds  and  other  writings,  or  copies  of  them, 
usually  under  his  official  seal,  to  make  them  authentic, 
especially  in  foreign  countries.  His  duties  chiefly  relate 
to  instruments  used  in  commercial  transactions,  such  as 
protests  of  negotiable  paper,  ship's  papers  in  cases  of 
loss,  damage,  etc.    He  is  generally  called  a.  notary  public. 

No'tate  (no'tat),  a.  [L.  notatus  marked,  p.  p.  of  no- 
iare  to  msctk.  See  5th  Note.]  (Bo<.  )  Marked  with  spots 
or  hues,  which  are  often  colored.  Henslow. 

No-ta'tlon  (no-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  notatio  a  marking, 
observing,  etymology,  fr.  notare  to  mark,  nota  a  mark ; 
cf.  F.  notation.  See  5th  Note.]  1.  The  act  or  practice 
of  recording  anything  by  marks,  figures,  or  characters. 

2.  Any  particular  system  of  characters,  symbols,  or 
abbreviated  expressions  used  in  an  art  or  science,  to  ex- 
press briefly  technical  facts,  quantities,  etc.  Esp.,  the 
system  of  figures,  letters,  and  signs  used  in  arithmetic 
and  algebra  to  express  number,  quantity,  or  operations. 

3.  Literal  or  etymological  signification.     [06s.] 
"Conscience"  is  a  Latin  word,  and,  according  to  the  very 

notation  of  it,  imports  a  double  or  joint  knowledge.  South. 

Notch  (nocli),  n.  [Akin  to  nock  ;  cf.  OD.  nock,  OSw. 
nocka.  Cf.  Nick  a  notch.]  1.  A  hollow  cut  in  any- 
thing ;  a  nick ;  an  indentation. 

And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes.  Swift. 

2.  A  narrow  passage  between  two  elevations  ;  a  deep, 
close  pass  ;  a  defile ;  as,  the  notch  of  a  mountain. 

Notch,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Notched  (nocht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  NoTCHiNQ.]     1.  To  cut  or  make  notches  in  ;  to 
indent ;  also,  to  score  by  notches  ;  as,  to  notch  a  stick. 
2.  To  fit  the  notch  of  (an  arrow)  to  the  string. 
God  is  all  suft'erance  ;  here  he  doth  show 
No  arrow  notched,  only  a  stringleas  bow.       Herrlck. 

Notch'hoaTd''  (-bord'),  «.  (Carp.)  The  board  which 
receives  the  ends  of  the  steps  in  a  staircase. 

Notch'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  making  notches ;  the  act 
of  cutting  into  small  hollows. 

2.  The  small  hoUow,  or  hollows,  cut ;  a  notch  or  notches. 

3.  (Carp.)  A  method  of  joining  timbers,  scantling, 
etc.,  by  notching  them,  as  at  the  ends,  and  overlapping 
or  interlocking  the  notched  portions. 

4.  (Engin.)  A  method  of  excavating,  as  in  a  bank,  by 
a  series  of  cuttings  side  by  side.     See  also  Gulletino. 

NotCh'weed' (-wed'),  «•  (Bot.)  A  foul-smelling  weed, 
the  stinking  goosef oot  ( Chenopodium  Vulvaria). 

Note  (not),  v.  t.  [AS.  hnltan  to  strike  against,  imp. 
hnat.']    To  butt ;  to  push  with  the  horns.     [Prov.  Eng.~\ 

Note  (not).  [AS.  ndt ;  ne  not  -\-  wat  wot.  See  Not, 
and  Wot.]     Know  not ;  knows  not.     [06s.] 

Note,  n.    Nut.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Note,  n.  [AS.  notu  use,  profit.]  Need  ;  needful  busi- 
ness.    [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Note,  n.  [F.  note,  L.  nota;  akin  to  noscere,  notum, 
to  know.  See  Know.]  1.  A  mark  or  token  by  which 
a  thing  may  be  known ;  a  visible  sign ;  a  character ;  a 
distinctive  mark  or  feature ;  a  characteristic  quality. 

Whosoever  appertain  to  the  visible  body  of  the  church,  they 
have  also  the  notes  of  external  profession.  Hooker. 

She  [the  Anglican  church]  has  the  note  of  possession,  the  note 
of  freedom  from  party  titles,  the  note  of  life  —a  tough  life  and 
a  vigorous.  J.  H.  Newman. 

What  a  note  of  youth,  of  imagination,  of  impulsive  eagerness, 
there  was  through  it  all !  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

2.  A  mark,  or  sign,  made  to  call  attention,  to  point  out 
something  to  notice,  or  the  like ;  a  sign,  or  token,  prov- 
ing or  giving  evidence. 

3.  A  brief  remark ;  a  marginal  comment  or  explana- 
tion ;  hence,  an  annotation  on  a  text  or  author ;  a  com- 
ment ;  a  critical,  explanatory,  or  illustrative  observation. 

Tlie  best  writers  have  been  perplexed  with  notes,  and  obscured 
witlx  lUuBtrations.  Felton. 

4.  A  brief  writing  intended  to  assist  the  memory  ;  a 
memorandum ;  a  minute. 

5.  pi.  Hence,  a  writing  intended  to  be  used  in  speak- 
ing ;  memoranda  to  assist  a  speaker,  being  either  a  syn- 
opsis, or  the  full  text  of  what  is  to  be  said  ;  as,  to  preach 
from  notes ;  also,  a  reporter's  memoranda ;  the  original 
report  of  a  speech  or  ol  proceedings. 

6.  A  short  informal  letter  ;  a  billet. 


7.  A  diplomatic  missive  or  written  communication. 

S.  A  written  or  printed  paper  acknowledging  a  debt, 
and  promising  payment ;  as,  a  promissory  note  ;  a  note  of 
hand ;  a  negotiable  not*. 

9.  A  list  of  items  or  of  charges  ;  an  account.      [06s.] 

Here  is  now  the  smith's  note  for  shoeing.  Shak. 

10.  {Mus.)  (a)  A  character,  variously  formed,  to  indi- 
cate the  length  of  a  tone,  and  variously  placed  upon  the 
staff  to  indicate  its  pitch.  Hence  ;  (6)  A  musical  sound  ; 
a  tone ;  an  utterance ;  a  tune,  (c)  A  key  of  the  piano 
or  organ. 

The  wakeful  bird  .  .  .  tunes  her  nocturnal  note.    Milton. 

That  note  of  revolt  against  the  eighteenth  century,  which  we 

detect  in  Goethe,  was  struck  by  Winckelmann.  W.  Fater. 

11.  Observation  ;  notice  ;  heed. 


Give  orders  to  my  servants  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  absent  hence. 


Shak. 


12.  Notification  ;  information  ;  inteUigence.     r06s.] 

The  king  .  .  .  shall  have  note  of  this.  Shak. 

13.  State  of  being  under  observation.     [06s.j 

Small  matters  .  .  .  continually  in  use  and  in  nottl.      Bacon. 

14.  Keputation ;  distinction ;  as,  a  poet  of  note. 
There  was  scarce  a  family  of  ytote  which  had  not  poured  out 

its  blood  on  the  field  or  the  scalfold.  Prescott. 

15.  Stigma  ;  brand  ;  reproach.  [06s.]  Shak. 
Note  of  hand,  a  promissory  note. 

Note  (not),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Noted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Noting.]     [F.  noter,  L.  notare,  fr.  nota.    See  Note,  »i.] 

1.  To  notice  with  care ;  to  observe ;  to  remark  ;  to 
heed  ;  to  attend  to.  Pope. 

■  No  more  of  that ;  I  have  noted  it  well.  Shak. 

2.  To  record  in  writing;  to  make  a  memorandum  of. 
Every  unguarded  word  .  .  .  was  noted  down.    Macaulay. 

3.  To  charge,  as  with  crime  (with  of  or  for  before  the 
thing  charged) ;  to  brand.     [06s.] 

They  were  both  noted  of  incontinency.  Dryden. 

4.  To  denote ;  to  designate.  Johnson. 
B.  To  annotate,  [i?.]  W.  H.  Dixon. 
6.  To  set  down  in  musical  characters. 

To  note  a  bill  or  draft,  to  record  on  the  back  of  it  a  re- 
fusal of  acceptance,  as  the  ground  of  a  protest,  which  is 
done  officially  by  a  notary. 

Noteliook'  (-b56k'),  n.  1.  A  book  in  which  notes  or 
memorandums  are  written. 

2.  A  book  in  which  notes  of  hand  are  registered. 

Not'ed  (not'Sd),  a.  Well  known  by  reputation  or 
report ;  eminent ;  celebrated  ;  as,  a  noted  author,  or  trav- 
eler. —  Not'ed-ly,  adv.  —  Not'ed-ness,  n. 

Note'ful  (not'ful),  a.    Useful.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Note'less,  a.  Not  attracting  notice ;  not  conspicuous. 
Noteless  as  the  race  from  which  he  sprung.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Noteless-ness,  n.    A  state  of  being  noteless. 

Note'let  (-15t),  n.     A  little  or  short  note ;  a  biUet. 

Note'  pa'per  (pa'per).  Writing  paper,  not  exceeding 
in  size,  when  folded  once,  five  by  eight  inches. 

Not'er  (nofer),  n.     1.  One  who  takes  notice. 

2.  An  annotator.     [06s.] 

Note'WOr'thy  (-wfir'thy),  a.  Worthy  of  observation 
or  notice ;  remarkable. 

Noth'er(nQth'er), cony.  Neither;  nor.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Noth'lng    (niith'ing),    n.      [From    no,    a.  -f-  thing.] 

1.  Not  anything ;  no  thing  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word  thing) ;  —  opposed  to  anything  and  something. 

Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe.  Dryden. 

2.  Nonexistence  ;  nonentity ;  absence  of  being  ;  nihil- 
ity ;  nothingness.  Shak. 

3.  A  thing  of  no  account,  value,  or  note  ;  something 
irrelevant  and  impertinent;  something  of  comparative 
unimportance ;  utter  insignificance ;  a  trifle. 

Behold,  ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of  nought.    7s.  xli.  24. 
'Tis  nothing,  says  the  fool  ;  but,  says  the  friend. 
This  nothing,  sir,  will  bring  you  to  your  end.      Din/den. 

4.  (Ariih.)  A  cipher;  naught. 

Nothing  but,  only ;  mo  more  than.  Chaucer.  —  To  make 
nothing  of.  (a)  To  make  no  difficulty  of ;  to  consider  as 
trifling  or  ummportant.  "  We  are  industrious  to  pre- 
serve our  bodies  from  slavery,  but  we  make  nothing  of 
suffering  our  souls  to  be  slaves  to  our  lusts. ' '  Eay.  (6)  Not 
to  understand  ;  as,  I  could  make  nothing  of  what  he  said. 

Noth'lng,  adv.  In  no  degree ;  not  at  all ;  in  no  wise. 
Adam,  with  such  counsel  nothing  swayed.       Milton. 

The  influence  of  reason  i'>  producing  our  passions  is  nothing 
near  so  extensive  as  is  commonly  believed.  Burke. 

Nothing  off  (Naut.),  an  order  to  the  steersman  to  keep 
the  vessel  close  to  the  wind. 

Noth'lng-a'rl-an  (-a'rT-an),  re.  One  of  no  certain  be- 
lief ;  one  belonging  to  no  particular  sect. 

Noth'lng-ism  (-iz'm),m.  Nihility  ;  nothingness.    [iJ.] 

Noth'lng-ness,  n.     1.  Nihility  ;  nonexistence. 

2.  The  state  of  being  of  no  value ;  a  thing  of  no  value. 

No'tlce  (no'tts),  re.  [F. ,  fr.  L.  notitia  a  being  kuown, 
knowledge,  fr.  noscere,  notum,  to  know.    See  Know.] 

1.  The  act  of  noting,  remarking,  or  observing ;  obser- 
vation by  the  senses  or  intellect ;  cognizance  ;  note. 

How  ready  is  envy  to  mingle  with  the  notices  we  take  of  other 
persons  I  !■  Walts. 

2.  InteUigence,  by  whatever  means  communicated  ; 
knowledge  given  or  received  ;  means  of  knowledge  ;  ex- 
press notification ;  announcement ;  warning. 

I  .  .  .  have  given  liim  notice  that  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and 
Regan  his  ducTiess  will  be  here.  Shak. 

3.  An  announcement,  often  accompiinied  by  comments 
or  remarks ;  as,  book  notices  ;  theatrical  notices. 

4.  A  writing  communicating  information  or  warning. 

5.  Attention  ;  respectful  treatment ;  civility. 

To  take  notice  of,  to  perceive  especially  ;  to  observe  or 
treat  with  particular  attention. 

Syn.  —  Attention  ;  regard  ;  remark ;  note  :  heed  ;  con- 
sideration ;  respect ;  civility ;  intelligence  ;  advice  ;  news. 

No'tlce,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Noticed  (no'ttst) ;  p.  pr. 


&  vb.  n.  Noticing  (no'ti-sing).]     1.  To  observe ;  to  see ; 
to  mark  ;  to  take  note  of ;  to  heed ;  to  pay  attention  to. 

2.  To  show  that  one  has  observed  ;  to  take  pubhc  note 
of  ;  to  remark  upon ;  to  make  comments  on  ;  to  refer  to  ; 
as,  to  notice  a  book. 

This  plant  deserves  to  be  noticed  in  this  place.       Tooke. 

Another  circumstance  was  noticed  in  connection  with  the 

suggestion  last  discussed.  Sir  W.  HumiHmi. 

3.  To  treat  with  attention  and  civility ;  as,  to  notice 
strangers. 

Syn.  —  To  remark ;  observe ;  perceive  ;  see ;  mark ; 
note ;  mind  ;  regard  ;  heed ;  mention.    See  Remark. 

No'tice-a-ble  (no'tis-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  ob- 
served ;  worthy  of  notice ;  likely  to  attract  observation  ; 
conspicuous. 

A  noticeable  man,  with  large  gray  eyes.     Wordsworth. 

No'tice-a-bly,  adv.     In  a  noticeable  manner. 

No'tl-cer  (no'ti-ser),  re.     One  who  notices. 

No'tl-da'ni-an  (no'tl-da'nT-an),  re.  [Gr.  vuitov  back 
-\-  iSttTO!  comely.]  {Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  several  species 
of  sharks  of  the  family  Notidanidse,  or  Mexanchidai. 
Called  also  cow  sharks.     See  Shark. 

No'tl-fl-ca'tion  (no'ti-fi-ka'slmn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  notifi- 
cation. See  NoTiFT.]  1.  The  act  of  notifyiug,  or  giv- 
ing notice  ;  the  act  of  making  known ;  especially,  the 
act  of  giving  official  notice  or  information  to  the  public 
or  to  individuals,  corporations,  companies,  or  societies, 
by  words,  by  writing,  or  by  other  means. 

2.  Notice  given  in  words  or  writing,  or  by  signs. 

3.  The  writing  which  communicates  information ;  an 
advertisement,  or  citation,  etc. 

No'tl-fy  (no'ti-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Notified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  NoTiFTiNG  (-fi'ing).]  [F.  notifier,  L. 
notificare ;  notus  known  (p.  p.  of  noscere  to  know)  -\- 
-ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  Know,  and  -rv.]  1.  To 
make  kiiown  ;  to  declare ;  to  publish ;  as,  to  notify  a  fact 
to  a  person. 

No  law  can  bind  till  it  be  notified  or  promulged.       South. 

2.  To  give  notice  to  ;  to  inform  by  notice ;  to  apprise ; 
as,  the  constable  has  notified  the  citizens  to  meet  at  the 
city  hall ;  the  bell  notifies  us  of  the  time  of  meeting. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  notified  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  he  has  approved  and  signed  the  act. 

Journal  of  the  Senate,  U.  S. 

<^g^  This  application  of  notify  has  been  condemned  : 
but  it  is  in  constant  good  use  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  use  of  certify. 

No'tion  (no'shiin),  re.  [L.  noiio,  fr.  noscere  to  know  : 
cf.  F.  notion.  See  liNow.]  1.  Mental  apprehension  of 
whatever  may  be  known  or  imagined  ;  an  idea ;  a  concep- 
tion ;  more  properly,  a  general  or  universal  conception, 
as  distinguishable  or  definable  by  marks  or  notx. 

What  hath  been  generally  agreed  on,  I  content  myself  to  as, 

sunie  under  the  notion  of  principles.  Sir  1.  Newton. 

Few  agree  in  their  notions  about  these  words.     Cheyne. 

That  notion  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  color,  thought,  wish,  or 
fear  which  is  in  the  mind,  is  called  the  "  idea  "  of  hunger,  cold, 
etc.  /.  Watts. 

Notion,  again,  signifies  either  the  act  of  apprehending,  signal- 
izing, that  IS,  the  remarking  or  taking  note  of,  the  various  notes, 
marks,  or  characters  of  an  object  which  its  qualities  afford,  or 
the  result  of  that  act.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  A  sentiment ;  an  opinion. 

The  extravagant  notion  they  entertain  of  themselves-    Addison. 

A  perverse  wiU  easily  collects  together  a  system  of  notions  to 

justify  itself  in  its  obliquity.  J.  H.  Newman. 

3.  Sense  ;  mind.     [06s.]  Shak. 
4-  An  invention  ;  an  ingenious  device  ;  a  knickknack ; 

as,  Yankee  notions.     [Colloq.'] 

5.  Inclination  ;  intention ;  disposition  ;  as,  I  have  a 
notion  to  do  it.     [Colloq.] 

No'tlon-al  (-al),  a.  1.  Consisting  of,  or  conveying, 
notions  or  ideas  ;  expressing  abstract  conceptions. 

2.  Existing  in  idea  only  ;  visionary  ;  whimsical. 

Discourses  of  speculative  and  notional  things.    Evelyn. 

3.  Given  to  foolish  or  visionary  expectations ;  whim- 
sical ;  fanciful ;  as,  a  notional  man. 

No'tlon-al'i-ty  (-Sl'i-ty),  re.  A  notional  or  ground- 
less opinion.     [JS.]  Glanvill. 

No'tlon-al-ly  (no'shfin-al-iy),  adv.  In  mental  appre- 
hension ;  in  conception  ;  not  in  reality. 

Two  faculties  .  .  .  nationally  or  really  distinct.    Norris. 

No'tion-ate  (-at),  a.    Notional.     [R.] 

No'tion-ist,  n.  One  whose  opinions  are  ungrounded 
notions.     [R.]  Bp.  Hopkins. 

No'tlst  (no'ttst),  re.     An  annotator.     [06s.] 

II  No'tO-bran'chl-a'ta  (no'to-brSn'kt-a'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
See  NoTUU,  and  Branchia.]  (.Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  division  of 
nudibranchiate  mollusks  having  gills  upon  the  back. 
(6)  The  Dorsibranchiata. 

Ncto-bran'chl-ate  (-brSn'kl-at),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Notobrauchiata. 

No'tO-Chord  (no'to-kSrd),  n.  [Gr.  vwtoi/ the  back  4- 
E.  chord.']  (Anat.)  An  elastic  cartilagelike  rod  which 
is  developed  beneath  the  medullary  groove  iu  the  verte- 
brate embryo,  and  constitutes  the  primitive  axial  skele- 
ton around  which  the  centra  of  the  vertebrna  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull  are  developed ; 
the  chorda  dorsalis.     See  Illii.si.  of  Ectoderm. 

No'tO-Chor'dal  (-kSr'dirl),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  notochord  ;  having  a  uotoohord. 

No'tO-dOn'tlan  (-dbn'sbiin),  n.  [Gr.  vSitov  the  back 
-f-  oSoiis,  oSdi'Tos  a  tooth.]  (Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  boiubycid  moths  belonging  to  Aatoiionta,  Ne- 
rice,  and  allied  genera.  The  caterpillar  of  these  motl-.a 
has  a  liunip,  or  spino,  on  its  back. 

II  No'to-po'dl-um  (-po'dY-iim),  re.  /  pi.  L.  Notopodia 
(■&.),  E.  NoTOFODiCMS  (-Omz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  viorov  the 
back  -(-  jToii?,  iroSos,  the  foot.]  (Zt'ol.)  The  dorsal  lobe 
or  branch  of  a  parapodiuni.     See  PARAroniUM. 

No'to-rhl'zal  (no'tftri'zfTl),  a.  [Gr.  riToi"  the  back 
-}- pi'fa  a  root.]  (Sot.)  Having  the  radicle  of  the  em- 
bryo lying  against  the  back  of  one  of  the  cotyledons  ;  ia- 
cumbeut. 
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NCtO-ri'e-ty  (no'to-rl'e-ti^),  re.  [Cf.  F.  noioriete.  See 
Notorious.]  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  notorious ; 
the  state  of  being  generally  or  publicly  known  ;  —  com- 
monly used  in  an  unfavorable  sense  ;  as,  the  notoriety  of 
a  crime. 

Ther  were  not  subjects  in  their  own  nature  so  exposed  to 
public  7iotorie(i/.  Addison. 

No-tO'rl-OUS  (no-to'rt-ils),  a.  [L.  notorius  pointing 
out,  maldng  known,  fr.  noscere,  notum,  to  know :  cf.  F. 
noioire.  See  Know.]  Generally  known  and  talked  of 
by  the  public  ;  universally  believed  to  be  true  ;  manifest 
to  the  world ;  evident ;  —  usually  in  an  unfavorable  sense  ; 
as,  a  notorious  thief  ;  a  notorious  crime  or  vice. 
Your  goodness, 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious.      Sliak. 

Syn.  —  Distinguished  ;  remarkable  ;  conspicuous  ; 
celebrated  ;  noted ;  famous ;  renowned. 

—  Wo-to'ri-ous-ly,  adv.  —  No-to'rl-ous-ness,  re. 

II  No-tor'nis  (no-t6r'nis),  n.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vo'tos  the 
south,    or  southwest  +  opvig    ^d»r» 
bird.]    (Zobl.)  A  genus  of  birds   ^^ 
allied  to  the  gallinules,  but  hav- 
ing rudimentary  wings  and  in- 
capable   of    flight.       Notornis 
Manielli  was  ilrst  known  as  a 
fossil  bird  of  New  Zealand,  but 
subsequently  a  few  individuals 
were  found  living  on  the  south- 
ern island.     It  is  supposed  to 
be  now  nearly  or  quite  extinct. 

II  No'to-the'ri-um    ( no '  to  - 

the'ri-um),  re.      [NL.,   fr.   Gr. 

v^Tov  the  back  -f-  BrjpiQv  a  wild 

animal.]      {Zool.)   An  extinct 

genus  of  gigantic  herbivorous  marsupials,  found  in  the 

Pliocene  formation  of  Australia. 

II  No'tO-tre'ma  (-tre'ma),  TO, 
-f-   rpriixa  a  hole.]     {Zool.) 


Notornie   (Xotornis 
telli). 


Man' 


wTov  back 


Nototrema  (y.  marsiqjiatum). 

Having  the  hair  cut 

Chapman. 

[It.]     {Mus.)  Same  as 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr. 


The  pouched,  or  marsupial, 
frog  of  South  America. 

Not'-pat'ed  (not'pat'ed), 
Nott'-pat'ed,  a.  Same  as 
NOTT-HEADED.  [Ofo.]  Shak. 

Wot'self  (nSt'seli:'),  n. 
(Metaph.)  The  negative  of 
self.  "  A  cognizance  of  not- 
selj."        Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Nott  (not),  a.  [AS.  knot 
shorn.]     Shorn.     [Ois.] 

Wott,  V.  t.  To  shear. 
[Ofe.]  Stow. 

Nott'-head'ed  (-hed'gd),  a. 
close.     [OJs.] 

II  Not-tur'no  (not-toor'no),  re. 

NOCTUKNE. 

II  ?Jo'tUm  (no'tum),  n.  ;  pi.  Nota  (-ta). 
vunov.'\     {Zool.)  The  back. 

||N0'tU3(-tiis),re.   [L.,fr.  Gr.  No'tos.]  The  south  wind. 
Not'wheat'  (nSt'hwef),  n.     \_Nott  +  wheat.']    Wheat 
not  bearded.  Carew. 

Not'With-atand'ing  (-with-stand'ing),  ^rep.     With- 
out prevention,  or  obstruction  from  or  by  ;  in  spite  of. 
We  gentil  women  bee 
Loth  to  displease  any  wight, 

Notwitlistanding  our  great  right.  Chaucer*3  Dream. 
Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculous  cures  were  so 
transported  that  their  gratitude  made  them,  notwithstanding  his 
prohibition,  proclaim  the  wonders  he  had  done.  jDr.  H.  More, 
^g^  Notwithstanding  was,  by  Johnson  and  Webster, 
viewed  as  a  participle  absolute,  an  English  equivalent  of 
the  Latin  reore  obstante.  Its  several  meanings,  either  as 
preposition,  adverb,  or  conjunction,  are  capable  of  being 
explamed  in  this  view.  Later  grammarians,  whUe  admit- 
ting that  the  word  was  originally  a  participle,  and  can  be 
treated  as  such,  prefer  to  class  it  as  a  preposition  or  dis- 
junctive conjunction. 

Syn.  —  In  spite  of ;  despite.  —  Notwithstandino,  In 
SPITE  OF,  Despite.  These  words  and  phrases  are  often 
interchanged,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  them, 
chiefly  in  strength.  Notwithstanding  is  the  weaker  term, 
and  simply  points  to  some  obstacle  that  may  exist ;  as,  I 
shall  go,  notwithstanding  the  rain.  In  spite  or  despite  of 
has  reference  primarily  to  active  opposition  to  be  encoun- 
tered from  others ;  as,  "  I  'U  be,  in  man's  despite,  a  mon- 
arch ;  "  "  I  'U  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world." 
Shale.  Hence,  these  words,  when  applied  to  things.,  sup- 
pose greater  opposition  than  notwithstanding.  We  should 
say.  He  was  thrust  rudely  out  of  doors  in  spite  of  his 
entreaties,"  rather  than  ''^notwithstandina."  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  more  civil  to  say,  "Notioiihstand- 
ing  all  you  have  said,  I  must  still  differ  with  you." 

Not'with-stand'ing,  adv.  or  conj.  [Originally  the 
participle  of  withstand,  with  not  prefixed.]  Neverthe- 
less ;  however ;  although ;  as,  I  shall  go,  notwithstanding 
it  rains. 

I  will  surely  rend  the  kingdom  from  thee,  and  will  give  it  to 
thy  servant.    Notwitlistanding,  in  thy  days  I  will  not  do  it. 

1  Kings  xi.  11, 12. 
They  which  honor  the  law  as  an  image  of  the  wisdom  of  God 
himself,  are,  notwitlistanding,  to  know  that  the  same  had  an  end 
in  Christ.  Hooker. 

You  did  wisely  and  honestly  too,  notwifhstandinp 
She  IS  the  greatest  beauty  in  the  parish.  Fielding. 

Notwithstanding  that,  notwithstanding ;  although. 
These  days  were  ages  to  him,  notwithstanding  that   he  was 
basking  ui  the  smiles  of  the  pretty  JIary.  W.  Irving. 

Nouch  (nouch),  re.  [See  Ouch.]  An  ouch  ;  a  jewel. 
lObs.)  Chaucer. 

II  Nou'gat'  (noo'gS/),  n.     [F.]    A  cake,  sweetmeat,  or 
jonfection  made  with  almonds  or  other  nuts. 
Nonght  (nat),  re.  &  adv.    See  Naught.  Chaucer. 

Nould  (noold).  [Contr.  fr.  ne  would.]  Would  not. 
(Obs.]     "  By  those  who  reowW  repent. "  Fairfax. 

Noule  (noul),  re.  [See  Noll.]  The  top  of  the  head ; 
the  head  or  noil.     [06.S.1  Spenser. 

Hou'me-nal  (nou'me-nol),  a.  {Metaph.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  noumenon ;  real ;  —  opposed  to  phenome- 
*^i-  G.  H.  Lewes. 


II  Nou'me-non  (nou'me-nSn),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vov- 
ixevov  the  thing  perceived,  p.  pr.  pass,  of  I'oetj'  to  perceive, 
voSs  the  mind.]  {3Ielaph.)  The  of  itself  unknown  and 
unknowable  rational  object,  or  thing  in  itself,  which 
is  distinguished  from  the  phenomenon  through  which 
it  is  apprehended  by  the  senses,  and  by  which  it  is  inter- 
preted and  understood  ;  —  so  used  m  the  philosophy  of 
Kant  and  his  followers. 

Noun  (noun),  re.  [O'f.  noun,  mm,  num,  non,  nom,  F. 
nom,  fr.  L.  nomen  name.  See  Name.]  {Cfram.)  A  word 
used  as  the  designation  or  appellation  of  a  creature  or 
thing,  existing  in  fact  or  in  thought ;  a  substantive. 

111^7"  By  some  grammarians  the  term  noun  is  so  used 
as  to  include  adjectives,  as  being  descriptive  ;  but  in  gen- 
eral it  is  limited  to  substantives. 

Noun'al  (-al),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  noun. 

Verbs  which  in  whole  or  in  part  have  shed  their  old  nounal 
coat.  Earle. 

Noun'ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  change  (an  adjective,  verb, 
etc.)  into  a  nomi.  Earle. 

Nour'lce  (nur'is),  re.     A  nurse.     [06«.]  Spenser. 

Nour'ish  (niir'ish),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Nourished 
(-isht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Noueishiho.]  [OB.  norisen,  no- 
rischen,  OF.  nurir,  nurrir,  norir,  norrir,  F.  nourrir,  fr. 
L.  nutrire.  Cf.  NuESE,  Nutriment,  and  see  -isH.]  1.  To 
feed  and  cause  to  grow ;  to  supply  with  matter  which 
increases  bulk  or  supplies  waste,  and  promotes  health ; 
to  furnish  with  nutriment. 

He  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it.    Is.  xliv.  14. 

2.  To  support ;  to  maintain. 

Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band.        Shak. 

3.  To  supply  the  means  of  support  and  increase  to  ;  to 
encourage ;  to  foster ;  as,  to  nourish  rebellion  ;  to  nour- 
ish Vae  Vataes.    "  iVoMrisA  their  contentions. "  Hooker. 

4.  To  cherish ;  to  comfort. 

Ye  have  nourished  your  hearts.  James  v.  5. 

5.  To  educate  ;  to  instruct ;  to  bring  up  ;  to  nurture ; 
to  promote  the  grovrth  of  in  attainments.  Chaucer. 

Nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith.     1  Tim.  iv.  6. 
Syn.  —  To  cherish ;  feed  ;  supply.    See  Nurture. 
Nour'ish,  v.  i.    X.  To  promote  growth ;  to  furnish 
nutriment. 

Grains  and  roots  nourish  more  than  their  leaves.      Bacon. 
2.  To  gain  nourishment,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

Nour'isll,  re.     A  nurse.     lObs.l  Holland. 

Nour'isll-a-ble    (-a-b'l),    a.     [Cf.    F.    nouri-issable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  nourished ;  as,  the  nourishable 
parts  of  the  body.  Grew. 

2.  Capable  of  giving  nourishment.     [0J«.]    Bp.  Hall. 
Nour'ish-er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  nour- 
ishes. Milton. 

Nour'ish-ing,  a.  Promoting  growth  ;  nutritious. 
Nour'lSh-ing-ly,  adv.  Nutritively;  cherishingly. 
Nour'ish-ment  (-ment),  re.     [Cf.  OF.  norrissement.] 

1.  The  act  of  nourishing,  or  the  state  of  being  nour- 
ished ;  nutrition. 

2.  That  which  serves  to  nourish  ;  nutriment ;  food. 

Learn  to  seek  the  ruourishment  of  their  souls.      Hooker. 

Nour'i-ture  (ntir'i-tiir),  re.  Nurture.   [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Nour'sle  (nOr's'l),  v.  t.     [Freq.,  fr.  OE.  nourse.     See 
Nurse.]   To  nurse ;  to  rear ;  to  bring  up.    [OJs.]    [Writ- 
ten also  nosel,  nousel,  nousle,  nowsle,  nnsle,  nuzzle,  etc.] 
She  noursled  him  till  years  he  raught.  Spenser. 

II  Nous  (nous),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vovs  mind.]  Intel- 
lect ;  understanding  ;  talent ;  —  used  humorously. 

Nous'el  1  (nuz''l),  V.  t.     [See  Noose.]    To  insnare ;  to 

Nou'sle  J      entrap.      [06s.]  Johnson. 

Nou'the,  Now'the  (nou'the),  adv.  INow  -)-  the.] 
Just  now ;  at  present.      lObs.] 

But  thereof  needeth  not  to  speak  as  nouthe.      Ctiaucer. 

No-vac'U-Ute  (no-vSk'ii-lIt),  n.  [L.  novacula  a  sharp 
knife,  razor  ;  cf.  F.  novaculite.]  {Min.)  A  variety  of 
siliceous  slate,  of  which  hones  are  made  ;  razor  stone  ; 
Turkey  stone  ;  hon?  stone  ;  whet  slate. 

No-va'tlan  (n6-va'shan),  re.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  the 
sect  of  Novatius,  or  Novatianus,  who  held  that  the  lapsed 
might  not  be  received  again  into  communion  with  the 
church,  and  that  second  marriages  are  unlawful. 

No-va'tian-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  doctrines  or  princi- 
ples of  the  Novatians.  Milner. 

No-va'tion  (-shun),  re.  [L.  novatio ;  novus  new  cf. 
F.  novation.]     1.  Innovation.     [Obs.] 

I  shall  easily  grant  that  novations  in  religion  are  a  main  cause 
of  distempersHn  commonwealths.  Laud. 

2.  {Law)  A  substitution  of  a  new  debt  for  an  old  one ; 
also,  the  remodeling  of  an  old  obligation. 

No-va'tor  (-ter),  re.     An  innovator.     \_Obs.] 

Nov'el  (nSv'el;  92.),  a.  [OF.  novel,  nuvel,  F.  nouvel, 
nouveau,  L.  novellus,  dim.  of  novus  new.  See  New.]  Of 
recent  origin  or  introduction ;  not  ancient ;  new ;  hence, 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  ;  unusual ;  strange ;  surprising. 

5^°°  In  civil  law,  the  novel  or  new  constitutions  are 
those  which  are  supplemental  to  the  code,  and  posterior 
in  time  to  the  other  books.  These  contained  new  decrees 
of  successive  emperors. 

Novel  assignment  {Law),  a  new  assignment  or  specifica- 
tion of  a  suit. 

Syn.  — New;  recent;  modern;  fresh;  strange;  un- 
common ;  rare  ;  unusual.  —  Novel,  New.  Everything  at 
its  first  occurrence  is  new  ;  that  is  novel  which  is  so  much 
out  of  the  ordinary  course  as  to  strike  us  with  surprise. 
That  is  a  new  sight  which  is  beheld  for  the  first  time ; 
that  is  a  novel  sight  which  either  was  never  seen  before 
or  is  seen  but  seldom.  We  have  daily  new  inventions, 
but  a  novel  one  supposes  some  very  peculiar  means  of 
attaining  its  end.  Novel  theories  are  regarded  with  dis- 
trust, as  likely  to  prove  more  ingenious  than  sound. 

Nov'el,  re.  [F.  nouvelle.  See  Notel,  a.]  1.  That 
which  is  new  or  unusual ;  a  novelty. 

2.  pi.  News ;   fresh  tidings.     [06^.] 

Some  came  of  curiosity  to  hear  some  novels.   Latimer. 

3.  A  fictitious  tale  or  narrative,  professing  to  be  con- 


formed  to  real  life  ;  esp.,  one  intended  to  exhibit  the  op. 
eration  of  the  passions,  and  particularly  of  love.  Dryden. 

4.  [L.  novellae  (so.  constitutiones) :  cf .  F.  novelles.^ 
{Law)  A  new  or  supplemental  constitution.  See  the 
Note  under  Novel,  a. 

Nov'el-ette'  (nSv'el-Sf),  re.  [Dim.  of  novel,  n.  See 
Novel.]     A  short  novel. 

Nov'el-ism  (nSv'el-iz'm),  re.     Innovation.     ]_Obs.] 

Nov'el-ist,  re.  1.  An  innovator ;  an  asserter  of  nov- 
elty.    [Ctbs.]  Cudworth. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  nouvelliste,  It.  novellista.]  A  writer  of  news. 
\_Obs.]  Taller  (178). 

3.  [Cf.  F.  nouvelliste.]     A  writer  of  a  novel  or  novels. 
Nov'el-ize  (-iz),  1).  i.     To  innovate.     [Ofo.] 
Nov'el-ize,  v.  t.     \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Novelized  (-izd) ;  p. 

^r.&fi.  re.  Novelizing  (-i'zing).]   1.  To  innovate.  [Ohs.] 

2.  To  put  into  the  form  of  novels  ;  to  represent  by  fic- 
tion.    "  To  reorefee  history. "  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

Nov'el-ry  (-rj?),  re.  [OF.  novelerie.]  Novelty  ;  new 
things.     [Ofe.]  Cliaucer. 

Nov'el-ty  (-tj)^  n. ;  pi.  Novelties  (-tiz).  [OF.  no- 
velte,  F.  nouveauie,  L.  novellitas.]  1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  novel ;  newness ;  freshness ;  recentness  of  origin 
or  introduction. 

Novelty  is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure.  South. 

2.  Something  novel ;  a  new  or  strange  thing. 

No-vem'lier  (n6-vSm'ber),  n.  [L.  November,  or  No- 
vembris  (sc.  me7isis),  the  ninth  month  of  the  old  Roman 
year,  which  began  with  March,  fr.  novem  nine  :  cf.  F. 
Novembre.  See  Nine.]  The  eleventh  month  of  the  year, 
containing  thirty  days. 

•  Nov'e-na-ry  (nov'e-na-ry),  a.  [L.  novenarius,  from 
novem,  nine.]     Of  or  pertainmg  to  the  number  nine.  • 

Nov'e-na-ry,  to.  The  number  of  nine  units;  nine,  col- 
lectively. 

No'vene  (no'ven),  a.  [L.  novenus  nine  each,  in  LL., 
ninth,  fr.  L.  novem  nine.]  Relating  to,  or  dependent  on, 
the  number  nine ;  novenary.     [i?.] 

The  triple  and  novene  division  ran  throughout.    Milman. 

No-ven'ni-al  (n6-vSn'nT-al),  a.  [L.  novennis  of  nine 
years  ;  novem  nine  +  annus  year.]  Done  or  recurring 
every  ninth  year. 

No-ver'cal  (no-ver'kal),  a.  [L.  novercalis,  from  no- 
verca  a  stepmother.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stepmother ; 
suitable  to,  or  in  the  manner  of,  a  stepmother.  Derham. 

Nov'ice  (nov'is),  re.  [F.,  from  L.  novicius,  noviiius, 
new,  from  novus  new.     See   New,  and  cf.  NoviTious.] 

1.  One  who  is  new  in  any  business,  profession,  or  call- 
ing ;  one  unacquainted  or  unskilled  ;  one  yet  in  the  ru- 
diments ;  a  beginner ;  a  tyro. 

I  am  young ;  a  novice  in  the  trade.  Dryden. 

2.  One  newly  received  into  the  church,  or  one  newly 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith.  1  Tim.  iii.  6. 

3.  {Eccl.)  One  who  enters  a  religious  house,  whether 
of  monks  or  nuns,  as  a  probationist.  Shipley, 

No  poore  cloisterer,  nor  no  novys.  Ctiaucer. 

Nov'ice,  a.  Like  a  novice  ;  becoming  a  novice.   [Obs.] 

Nov'lce-Ship  (n5v'is-shTp),  to.  The  state  of  being  a 
novice ;  novitiate. 

No'vl-lu'nar  (no'vT-lu'ner),  a.  [L.  novus  new  -|-  luna 
the  moon.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  new  moon.     [iJ.] 

No-vi'ti-ate  (n6-vish'i-at),  re.  [LL.  novitiaius:  cf. 
F.  noviciat.]  1.  The  state  of  being  a  novice ;  time  of 
initiation  or  instruction  in  rudiments. 

2.  Hence  :  Time  of  probation  in  a  religious  house  be- 
fore taking  the  vows. 

3.  One  who  is  going  through  a  novitiate,  or  period  of 
probation ;  a  novice.  Addison. 

4.  The  place  where  novices  live  or  are  trained,     [i?.] 
No-vi'tious  (no-vish'us),  a.     [L.  novitius,  novicius.^ 

Newly  invented  ;  recent;  new.     [Obs.]       Bp.  Pearson. 

Nov'l-ty  (nov'i-ty),  n.  [L.  novitas,  fr.  novus  new.] 
Newness ;  novelty.     \_Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

No'vum  (no'viim),  re.  A  game  at  dice,  properly  called 
novem  quinque  (L. ,  nine  five),  the  two  principal  throws 
being  nine  and  five.     [OJs.]  Shak. 

Now  (nou),  adv.  [OE.  nou,  nu,  AS.  nu,  nu  ;  akin  to 
D.,  OS.,  &  OHG.  nu,  G.  nu,  nun,  Icel.,  reS,  Dan.,  Sw., 
&  Goth,  nu,  L.  nunc,  Gr.  vv,  vvv,  Skr.  nu,  nu.  VISS. 
Cf.  New.]  1.  At  the  present  time  ;  at  this  moment ;  at 
the  time  of  speaking  ;  instantly  ;  as,  I  will  write  now. 

I  have  a  patient  now  living,  at  an  advanced  age,  who  dis- 
charged blood  from  his  lungs  thirty  years  ago.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Very  lately ;  not  long  ago. 

They  that  but  now,  for  honor  and  for  plate, 

Made  the  sea  blush  with  blood,  resign  their  hate.    Waller. 

3.  At  a  time  contemporaneous  with  something  spoken 
of  or  contemplated ;  at  a  particular  time  referred  to. 

The  ship  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.   Matt.  xiv.  24. 

4.  In  present  circumstances ;  things  being  as  they 
are  ;  —  hence,  used  as  a  connective  particle,  to  introduce 
an  inference  or  an  explanation. 

How  shall  any  man  distinguish  now  betwixt  a  parasite  and  a 

man  of  honor  ?  L' Estrange. 

Why  should  he  live,  now  nature  bankrupt  is  ?     Shak. 

Then  cried  they  all  again,  saying,  Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas. 
Now,  Barabbas  was  a  robber.  John  xviii.  40. 

The  other  great  and  undoing  mischief  which  befalls  men  is, 
by  their  being  misrepresented.  Now,  by  calling  evil  good,  a 
man  is  misrepresented  to  others  in  the  way  of  slander.      South. 

Now  and  again,  now  and  then  ;  occasionally.  —  Now  and 
now,  again  and  again;  repeatedly.  [Obs.]  Chaucer.— 
Now  and  then,  at  one  time  and  another ;  indefinitely  ;  oc- 
casionally ;  not  often';  at  intervals.  "  A  mead  here, 
there  a  heath,  and  nou)  and  then  a  wood."  Drayton.— 
Now  now,  at  this  very  instant;  precisely  now.  [Obs.] 
"  Why,  even  now  now,  at  holding  up  of  this  finger,  and 
before  the  turning  down  of  this."  J.  IFefeto- (1607). —  Now 
.  .  .  now,  alternately ;  at  one  time  ...  at  another  time. 
"  Now  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss."    Pope. 

Now,  a.  Existing  at  the  present  time ;  present,  [i?.  1 
"  Our  now  happiness."  Glanvill. 

Now,  TO.     The  present  time  or  moment ;  the  present. 
Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past ; 
But  an  eternal  now  does  ever  last.  Cknotey, 
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NOW'a-days'  (nou'4-daz'),  adv.    [For  now  on  (OE.  an) 
days.     See  A-,  1.]     In  these  days  ;  at  the  present  time. 
What  men  of  spirit,  nowadat/s^ 
Come  to  give  sober  judgment  of  new  plays  ?    Carrick. 

No'way' (n^wa'),  I a£Z«-  [,No,3..-\-way.  Cf. -wabds.] 

No'ways'  (-waz'), )  Xn  no  manner  or  degree  ;  not  at 
all ;  nowise. 

But  Ireland  will  noways  allow  that  name  unto  it.    Fuller. 

Nowch  (nouch),  re.     See  Nodch.     [06s.]        Chaucer. 

Nowd  (uoud),  re.  (Zobl.)  The  European  gray  gurnard 
[Trigla  gurnardus).     [Written  also  knoud.l 

Now'ed  (noo'Sd),  a.  [P.  none,  p.  p.  of  nouer  to  knot, 
fr.  L.  nodare.  See  Nodated.]  (^Her.)  Knotted ;  tied  in 
a  knot,  as  a  serpent. 

Now'el  (no'51),  re.     [See  Noel.]     [Written  also  noel.'\ 

1.  Christmas ;  also,  a  shout  of  joy  at  Christmas  for  the 
birth  of  the  Savior.     \_Obs.~\ 

2.  (Mus.)  A  kind  of  hymn,  or  canticle,  of  mediaeval 
origin,  sung  in  honor  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  ;  a 
Christmas  carol.  Grove. 

Now'el,  n.  [F.  noyau,  prop.,  a  kernel.  See  Noyau, 
Newel  a  post.]  {Founding)  (a)  The  core,  or  the  inner 
part,  of  a  mold  for  casting  a  large  hollow  object.  (6)  The 
bottom  part  of  a  mold  or  of  a  flask,  in  distinction  from 
the  cope ;  the  drag. 

Nowes  (nooz),  re.  pi.  [From  OF.  nous.  See  Noose, 
Node.]     The  marriage  knot.     [Oi«.]  Crashaw. 

No'where'  (no'hwSr'),  adv.  [AS.  nahwser.  See  No, 
and  Wheke.]  Not  anywhere  ;  not  in  any  place  or  state ; 
as,  the  book  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 

No'whith'er  (no'hwTth'er),  adv.  \_No  +  whither.'] 
Not  any  whither;  in  no  direction;  nowhere.  \_Archaic] 
"Thy  servant  went  nowhilher."  2  Kings  v.  25. 

No'wlse'  (-wiz'),  adv.  [For  in  no  wise.  See  Wise,  re.] 
Not  in  any  manner  or  degree ;  in  no  way ;  noways. 

Others  whose  case  is  nowise  different.  Earle, 

NOWt  (nout),  n.  pi.     (Zuol. )  Neat  cattle. 

Now'the  (nou'the).     See  Nouthe.     [06s.]     Chaucer. 

Nox'lOUS  (uSk'shiis),  a.  [L.  noxius,  fr.  noxa  harm ; 
akin  to  nocere  to  harm,  hurt.  Cf.  Nuisance,  Necro- 
mancy.] 1.  Hurtful ;  harmful ;  baneful ;  pernicious  ; 
injurious  ;  destructive ;  unwholesome ;  insalubrious ;  as, 
noxious  air,  food,  or  climate  ;  pernicious ;  corrupting  to 
morals ;  as,  noxious  practices  or  examples. 

Too  frequent  an  appearance  in  places  of  public  resort  is 
noxioits  to  spiritual  promotions.  Swift. 

2.  Guilty;  criminal,     [i?.] 

Those  who  are  noxious  in  the  eye  of  the  law.    Abp.  BramhaU. 

Syn.  —  Noisome  ;   hurtful ;   harmful ;    injurious ;    de- 
structive ;  pernicious ;  mischievous ;  corrupting ;  bane- 
ful ;  unwholesome ;  insalubrious.    See  Noisome. 
—  Nox'ious-ly,  adv.  —  Nox'ious-ness,  n. 

Noy  (noi),  V.  t.     [See  Annoy.]     To  annoy ;  to  vex. 

[Obs.  or  Frov.  Eng.'\  Piers  Plowman. 

All  that  noyed  his  heavy  spright.  Spenser. 

Noy,  re.   That  which  annoys.  [06s.]   Piers  Plowman. 

Noy'ance  (-ans),  n.     Annoyance.     [06s.]       Spenser. 

II  Noy'au'  (uwa'yo'),  re.  [F.,  prop.,  the  stone  or  nut 
of  a  fruit,  fr.  L.  nucalis  like  a  nut.  See  Newel  a  post.] 
A  cordial  of  brandy,  etc.,  flavored  with  the  kernel  of  the 
bitter  almond,  or  of  the  peach  stone,  etc. 

Noy'er  (noi'er),  re.     An  annoyer.     [06s.]  Tusser. 

Noy'fUl(-ful),  a.   Full  of  annoyance.   [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Noyls  (noilz),  re.  pi.    See  Noils. 

Noy'OUS  (noi'iis),  a.   Annoying ;  disagreeable.    [06s.] 
Watch  the  noyous  night,  and  wait  for  joyous  day.    Spenser. 

No'zle  (n8z"l),  re.     Nozzle.     [06s.] 

Noz'zle  (nSz'z'l),  re.  [A  dim.  of  reose.  V261.]  [Writ- 
ten also  nosle.^  1.  The  nose ;  the  snout ;  hence,  the 
projecting  vent  of  anything  ;  as,  the  nozzle  of  a  bellows. 

2.  Specifically:  (a)  A  short  tube,  usually  tapering, 
fonniug  the  vent  of  a  hose  or  pipe.  (6)  A  short  outlet, 
or  inlet,  pipe  projecting  from  the  end  or  side  of  a  hoUow 
vessel,  as  a  steam-engine  cylinder  or  a  steam  boiler. 

II  Nu'ance'  (nu'aNs'),  re.  [F.]  A  shade  of  difference  ; 
a  delicate  gradation. 

Nub  (nub),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Knob.]  To  push;  to  nudge; 
also,  to  beckon.     IProv.  Eng.] 

Nub,  re.  A  jag,  or  snag ;  a  knob ;  a  protuberance ;  also, 
the  point  or  gist,  as  of  a  story.     \_Colloq.^ 

Nub'bin  (-bin),  re.  A  small  or  imperfect  ear  of  maize. 
iColloq.  U.  5.] 

Nub'ble  (-b'l),  V.  t.  [Cf.  LG.  nubben  to  knock,  cuff.] 
To  beat  or  bruise  with  the  fist.     [06s.]  Ainsworih. 

II  Nu-bec'u-la  (nii-bSk'S-la),  re.  /  pi.  NuBEOtrt,^  (-le). 
[L.,  dim.  of  reM6es  cloud.]  1.  (Astron.)  (a)  A  nebula. 
(6)  pi.  Specifically,  the  Magellanic  clouds. 

2.  {3fed.)  (a)  A  slight  spot  on  the  cornea.  (6)  A 
cloudy  object  or  appearance  in  urine.  Dunglison. 

Nu'bl-a  (uu'bi-a),  re.  [From  L.  reK6es  cloud.]  A  light 
fabric  of  wool,  worn  on  the  head  by  women ;  a  cloud. 

Nu'bl-an  (-on),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Nubia  in  East- 
sm  Africa.  —  re.     A  native  of  Nubia. 

Nu-bU'er-OUS  (nia-blfer-iis),  a.  [L.  nubifer;  nubes 
cloud -|-/er)-e  to  bear:  cf.  F.  nubifire.']  Bringing,  or 
producing,  clouds. 

Nu-blg'e-nous  (nu-bij'e-niis),  a.  [L.  nubes  cloud  + 
■genous.]    Bom  of,  or  produced  from,  clouds.     [iJ.] 

NuOjl-late  (nu'bi-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  nubilaius,  p.  p.  of 
mibilare  to  cloud,  fr.  reM6es  cloud.]     To  cloud.     [06s.] 

Nu'bUe  (nu'bil),  a.  [L.  nubilis,  fr.  nubere  to  marry  : 
ct.  P.  nubile.  See  Nuptial.]  Of  an  age  suitable  for 
marriage;  marriageable.  Prior 

Nu-bU'1-ty  (nu-bil't-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  nubililS.-\  The 
state  of  bemg  marriageable.     [J?.] 

Nu'bl-lose'  (nu'bi-los'),  i  a.  [L.  nubilosus,  nubilus,  fr. 

Nu'bl-lOUS  (nu'bT-ms),  )    re«6escloud.]  Cloudy.  [iJ.] 

HU'ca-inent(nu'k4^ment),re.  [L.reucomereto  fir  cones, 
fr.  nux,  nucis,  a  nut.]  (Bot.)  A  catkin  or  ameut ;  the 
flower  cluster  of  the  hazel,  pine,  willow,  and  the  like. 

Nu'ca-men-ta'ceouB  (-mgn-ta'shiis),  a.  [See  NuoA- 
MENT.]    {Sot.)  Like  a  nut  either  in  structure  or  in  being 


indehiscent ;  bearing  one-seeded  nutlike  fruits.     [Writ- 
ten also  nucumentaceous.'] 

_  II  Nu-cel'lus  (uu-sSl'lus),  re.  /  pi.  NncELLi  (-li).  [NL. , 
dim.  of  nux,  nucis,  a  nut.]     {Bot.)  See  Nucleus,  3  («). 

II  Nu'cha  (nu'ka),  re.  /  jsZ.  NucHJS  (-ke).  [LL.]  (Zoiil.) 
The  back  or  upper  part  of  the  neck ;  tlie  nape. 

Nu'chal  (nu'kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  nucal.J  (Anat.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  back,  or  nape,  of 
the  neck ;  —  applied  especially  to  the  anterior  median 
plate  in  the  carapace  of  turtles. 

Nu-clf'er-OUS  (niS-sTf'er-us),  a.  [L.  nux,  nucis,  nut 
+  -/erous.^     Bearing,  or  producing,  nuts. 

Nu'ci-form  (nu'si-form),  a.  [L.  nux,  nucis,  nut  -)- 
-form.]     {Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  nut ;  nut-shaped. 

Nu'cln  (nii'sin),  re.  [L.  nux,  nucis,  a  nut.]  {Chem.) 
See  JuoLONE. 

Nu'Cle-al  (nu'kle-al),  \  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nu- 

Nu'cle-ar  (nu'kle-er),  )  cleus ;  as,  the  nuclear  spin- 
dle (see  Illust.  of  Kabyokinesis)  or  the  nuclear  fibrils  of 
a  cell ;  the  nuclear  part  of  a  comet,  etc. 

Nu'cle-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  nucleatus  having  a  kernel.] 
Having  a  nucleus  ;  nucleated. 

Nu'cle-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [Cf.  L.  nucleare  to  become 
keruelly.]     To  gather,  as  about  a  nucleus  or  center. 

Nu'cle-a'ted  (-a'ted),  a.  Having  a  nucleus ;  nucle- 
ate ;  as,  nucleated  cells. 

Nu-Cle'l-form  (uii-kle'i-f8rm),  a.  [L.  nucleus  kernel 
-)-  -form.']    Formed  like  a  nucleus  or  kernel. 

Nu'Cle-ln  (nu'kle-Tn),  re.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  con- 
stituent of  the  nuclei  of  all  cells.  It  is  a  colorless 
amorphous  substance,  readily  soluble  in  alkaline  fluids 
and  especially  characterized  by  its  comparatively  large 
content  of  phosphorus.  It  also  contains  nitrogen  and 
sulphur. 

Nu'cle-O-branch  (nu'kle-o-brSnk),  a.  {Zool.)  Be- 
longing to  the  Nucleobranchiata.  —  n.  One  of  the  Nu- 
cleobrancliiata. 

II  Nu'cle-O-bran'chl-a'ta  (-brSn'kl-a'ta),  re.  ^Z.  [NL. 
See  Nucleus,  and  Branchia.]    {Zool.)  See  Hetebopoda. 

II  Nu'Cle-O-ld'l-O-plas'ma  (-Td'T-o-pl5z'ma),  n.  [NL. 
See  Nucleus,  and  Idioplasm  A.]  {Biol.)  Hyaline  plasma 
contained  in  the  nucleus  of  vegetable  cells. 

Nu-Cl6'0-lar  (nii-kle'6-ler),  a.  {Biol.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  nucleolus  of  a  cell. 

'  Nu'Cle-fl-la'ted  (uii'kle-o-la'tSd),  a.  Having  a  nucle- 
ole,  or  second  inner  nucleus. 

Nu'cle-ole  (-51),  re.  [See  Nucleolus.]  The  nucleus 
within  a  nucleus  ;  nucleolus. 

Nu-Cle'0-lU3  (uu-kle'o-lus),  re. ;  pi.  Nucleoli  (-li). 
[L.,  a  little  nut,  dim.  of  nucleus.']     1.  A  little  nucleus. 

2.  {Biol.)  A  small  rounded  body  contained  in  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  cell  or  a  protozoan. 

^W  It  was  termed  by  Agassiz  the  entoblast.  In  the 
protozoa,  where  it  may  be  situated  on  one  side  of  the 
nucleus,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  endoplastule,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  male  part  of  the  repro- 
ductive process.    See  Nucleus. 

Nu'cle-0-pIasm  (nulde-o-plSz'm),  re.  [Nucleus  -f- 
-plasm.'^  {Biol.)  The  matter  composing  the  nucleus  of 
a  cell ;  the  protoplasm  of  the  nucleus ;  karyoplasma. 

Nu'Cle-O-plas'mio  (-plSz'mik),  a.  {Biol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  nucleoplasm ;  —  esp.  applied  to  a  body  formed 
in  the  developing  ovum  from  the  plasma  of  the  nucleus 
of  the  germinal  vesicle. 

Nu'cle-us  (nu'kle-us),  re./  pi.  E.  Nucleuses  (-£z),  L. 
Nuclei  (-i).  [L.,  a  kernel,  dim.  fr.  nux,  nucis,  nut.  Cf. 
Newel  post.]  1.  A  kernel;  hence,  a  central  mass  or 
point  about  which  matter  is  gathered,  or  to  which  accre- 
tion is  made ;  the  central  or  material  portion  ;  —  used 
both  literally  and  figuratively. 

It  must  contain  within  itself  a  nucleus  of  truth.    I.  Taylor. 

2.  (^Astron.)  The  body  or  the  head  of  a  comet. 

3.  (Bot. )  {a)  An  incipient  ovule  of  soft  cellular  tissue. 
(6)  A  whole  seed,  as  contained  within  the  seed  coats. 

4.  {Biol.)  A  body,  usually  spheroidal,  in  a  cell  or  a 
protozoan,  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  proto- 
plasm by  a  difference  in  refrangibility  and  in  behavior 
towards  chemical  reagents.  It  is  more  or  less  protoplas- 
mic, and  consists  of  a  clear  fluid  (achromatin)  through 
which  extends  a  network  of  fibers  (chromatin)  in  which 
may  be  suspended  a  second  rounded  body,  the  nucleolus 
(see  Nuclscplasm).     See  Cell  division,  imder  Division. 

11^°"  The  nucleus  is  sometimes  termed  the  endoplast  or 
enaoblast,  and  in  the  protozoa  is  supposed  to  be  concerned 
in  the  female  part  of  the  reproductive  process.  See  Kab- 
yokinesis. 

5.  {Zo'ol.)  (a)  The  tip,  or  earliest  part,  of  a  univalve 
or  bivalve  shell.  (6)  The  central  part  around  which  ad- 
ditional growths  are  added,  as  of  an  operculum,  (c)  A 
visceral  mass,  containing  the  stomach  and  other  organs, 
in  Tunicata  and  some  moUusks. 

II  Nu'cu-la  (uu'ku-la),  re.     [L.,  little  nut,  dim.  of  nux, 
nucis,  a  nut.]    {Zool.)  A  genus  of  small  ma- 
rine bivalve  shells,  having  a  pearly  interior. 

Nu'cule  (nu'kfil),  re.     [L.  nucida  a  small 
nut.]     {Bot.)  Same  as  Nutlet.  ^       . 

Nu'CU-men-ta'ceOUS  (-kiJ-mgn-ta'shiis),  ^x.p"oxiina). 
a.    {Bot. )  See  Nuoahentaceous. 

Nu-da'tlon  (nfi-da'shiJu),  re.  [L.  nudatio,  fr.  nudare 
to  make  naked,  fr.  nudus  naked.  See  Nude.]  The  act  of 
stripping,  or  making  bare  or  naked. 

Nud'dle  (nfid'd'l),  v.  i.  To  walk  quickly  with  the 
head  bent  forward  ;  — often  with  along.    [Prov.  Eng.J 

Nude  (nud),  a.  [L.  nudus.  See  Naked.]  1.  Bare  ; 
naked  ;  unclothed ;  undraped ;  as,  a  nude  statue. 

2.  {Laio)  Naked ;  without  consideration ;  void ;  as,  a 
nude  contract.    See  Nudum  pactum.  Blackstone. 

The  nude,  the  undraped  human  figure  in  art. 

— Nudely,  adv.  —  Nude'ness,  re. 

Nudge  (nQj),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Nudoed  (niSjd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  NuDGiNO.]  [Cf.  Prov.  G.  kni'ttschen  to 
squeeze,  pinch,  E.  knock.']  To  touch  gently,  as  with  the 
elbow,  in  order  to  call  attention  or  convey  intimation. 


Nud.ge  (nQj),  re.  A  gentle  push,  or  jog,  as  with  the  elbow. 
Nu'di-brach'l-ate  (nu'di-brak'i-at),  a.  [L.  nudus 
naked  +  brachium  an  arm.]     {Zo'ol.)  Having  tentacles 


Carpenter. 
{Zo'ol.)  Of   or  per- 
One  of  the  Nudi- 


Nudibranchiata.  a  Cra- 
iena  gymnota  (X  2).  b 
Ancuta  cristaia  (nat. 
size). 


without  vibratile  cilia. 

Nu'di-branch  (nu'di-brSnk),  a. 
taining  to  the  Nudibranchiata.  —  re. 
branchiata. 

II  Nu'di-bran'oM-a'ta  (-brSn'- 
ki-a'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Nude, 
and  Bbanchia.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  divi- 
sion of  opisthobrauchiate  mol- 
lusks,  having  no  shell  except  wliile 
very  young.  The  gills  are  naked 
and  situated  upon  the  back  or 
sides.     See  Ceratobranohia. 

Nu'di-bran'chi-ate  (-bran'ki- 
at),  a.  &  re.  {Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Nu- 

DIBBANCH. 

Nu'dl-caul  (nu'di-kal),  a.  [L. 
nudus  naked  -\-  caulis  stem.] 
{Bot. )  Having  the  stems  leafless. 

Nu'di-Ii-ca'tion  (nu'dl-fl-ka'- 

shun),  re.  [L.  nudus  naked  -|- 
-ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See 
-FY.]     The  act  of  making  nude. 

Nu'dl-ty  (nu'di-ty),  re.;  pi. 
Nddities  (-tiz).    [Cf.  F.  nudite.] 

1.  The  quaUty  or  state  of  be- 
ing nude  ;  nakedness. 

2.  That  which  is  nude  or  naked  ;  naked  part ;  un- 
draped or  unclothed  portion ;  esp.  {Fine  Arts),  the  hu- 
man figure  represented  unclothed  ;  any  representation 
of  nakedness  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  the  plural  and  in  a  bad 
sense. 

There  are  no  such  licenses  permitted  in  poetry  any  more 
than  in  painting,  to  design  and  color  obscene  nudities.    Dryden. 

IINu'dum  pac'tum  (uu'dum  pSk'tum).  [L.,  a  nude 
pact.]  {Law)  A  bare,  naked  contract,  without  any  con- 
sideration. Tomlins. 

Nu-gac'i-ty  (nu-gSs't-ty),  re.  [L.  nugacitas,  fr.  nv.- 
gax,  -acts,  trifling.]  Futility  ;  trifling  talk  or  behavior  ; 
drollery.     [P.]  Pr.  H.  More. 

II  Nu'gSB  (nu'je),  m_^pZ.     [L.]     Trifles  ;  jests. 

Nu-ga'tlon  (nfi-ga'shun),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  nugation.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  trifling,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

Nu'ga-tO-ry  (nu'gar-to-ry),  a.  [L.  nugaiorius,  fr.  nu- 
gari  to  trifle,  nugae  jests,  trifles.]  1.  Trifling;  vain; 
futile ;  insignificant. 

2.  Of  no  force  ;  inoperative  ;  ineffectual. 

If  all  are  pardoned,  and  pardoned  as  a  mere  act  of  clemency, 
the  very  substance  of  government  is  made  7iW6ra(orj/.    /.  Taylor. 

Nug'get  (niig'ggt),  re.  [Eariier  niggot,  prob.  for  rei- 
got,  an  ingot.  See  Ingot.]  A  lump ;  a  mass,  esp.  a  na- 
tive lump  of  a  precious  metal ;  as,  a  nugget  of  gold. 

Nu'g{-fy  (nu'ji-fi),  V.  t.  [L.  nugae  trifles  -f  -/j/.]  To 
render  trifling  or  futile ;  to  make  silly.    [iJ.]    Coleridge. 

Nui'sance  (nii'sans),  re.  [OE.  noisance,  OF.  noisance, 
nuisance,  fr.  L.  noceniia  guilt,  fr.  nocere  to  hurt,  harm  ; 
akin  to  necare  to  kOl.  Cf.  Necromancy,  Nocent,  Nox- 
ious, Pernicious.]  That  which  annoys  or  gives  trouble 
and  vexation ;  that  which  is  offensive  or  noxious. 

(Eg^  Nuisances  are  public  when  they  annoy  citizens  in 
general ;  private,  when  they  affect  individuals  only. 

Nui'san-cer  (nu'san-ser),  re.  {Law)  One  who  makes 
or  causes  a  nuisance. 

Nul  (niil),  a.  [F.  See  Null,  a.]  {Law)  No ;  not 
any  ;  as,  nul  disseizin ;  nul  tort. 

Null  (niil),  a.     [L.  nullus  not  any,  none ;  ne  not  -)- 
ullus  any,  a  dim.  of  unus  one ;  cf.  F.  nul.     See  No,  and 
One,  and  cf.  None.]     Of  no  legal  or  binding  force  or  va- 
lidity ;  of  no  efficacy ;  invalid  ;  void ;  nugatory ;  useless. 
Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null. 
Dead  perfection  ;  no  more.  Tennyson. 

Null,  re.     1.  Something  that  has  no  force  or  meaning. 

2.  That  which  has  no  value  ;  a  cipher ;  zero.     Bacon. 

Null  method  (Physics),  a  zero  method.    See  under  Zebo. 

Null,  V.  t.  [From  null,  a.,  or  perh.  abbrev.  from  an- 
nul.]   To  annul.     [06s.]  Milton. 

Null,  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  One  of  the  beads  in 
nulled  work. 

Nulled  (niild),  a.     Turned  so  as  to  resemble  nulls. 

Nulled  work  (Cabinetwork),  ornamental  turned  work  re- 
eembUng  nulls  or  beads  strung  on  a  rod. 

Nul'U-bl'e-ty  (niil'lT-bi'e-ty),  re.  [L.  nulUbi  no- 
where.] The  state  or  condition  of  being  nowhere.  [06s.] 

Nul'li-fi-ca'tion  (-f I-ka'shtin),  re.  [L.  nullificatio  con- 
tempt. See  Nullify.]  The  act  of  nullifying ;  a  render- 
ing void  and  of  no  effect,  or  of  no  legal  effect. 

Bight  of  nullification  (U.  S.  Hist.),  the  right  claimed  in 
behalf  of  a  State  to  nullify  or  make  void,  by  its  sover- 
eign act  or  decree,  an  enactraetit  of  the  general  govern' 
meut  which  it  deems  unconstitutional. 

Nul'li-fid'i-an  (-fld'I-an),  a.  [L.  nullus  none  -f  fidei 
f.aith.]  Of  no  f.aith ;  also,  not  trusting  to  faith  for  salva- 
tion ;  —  opposed  to  solijidian.  Fcltham. 

Nul'li-fld'1-an,  n.    An  unbeliever.  B.  Jonson. 

Nul'll-H'er  (nBl'lT-fi'er^,  n.  One  who  nuUifes  or 
makes  void ;  one  who  mamtains  the  right  to  nullify  a 
contract  by  one  of  the  parties. 

Nulll-ly  (-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Nullified  (-fid) ;  p. 
pr.  &vb.}i.  Nullifying  (-fi'Tng).]  [L.  nullificare ;  nul- 
lus none  +  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  Null,  a.,  and 
-FY.]  To  make  void  ;  to  render  invalid ;  to  deprive  of 
legal  force  or  efficacy. 

Such  correspondence  would  at  once  nuKi/V  'he  «onditione  of 
the  probationary  syBtcm.  /.  'Taylor. 

Syii.  —  To  abrog.ate ;  revoke ;  oimul ;  repeal ;  invali- 
date ;  cancel.    See  Abolish. 

Nul'U-pore  (-por),  n.  [L.  nullus  none  -j-  porus  pore.] 
{Bot.)  A  name  for  certain  crustacoous  luariiu'  algio  which 
secrete  carbonate  of  lime  on  their  surface,  and  were 
formerly  thought  to  be  of  animal  nature.     They  are  now 
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considered  corallines  of  the  genera  Melobesia  and  Litho- 
thamnion. 

Nulll-ty  (niil'll-ty),  n.;  pi.  Nullities.  [LL.  nul- 
litas,  fr.  L.  nullus  none :   cf.  F.  nulliie.     See  Null.] 

1.  Tie  quality  or  state  of  being  null ;  nothingness ; 
want  of  efficacy  or  force. 

2.  (Law)  Nonexistence ;  as,  a  decree  of  nullity  of 
marriage  is  a  decree  that  no  legal  marriage  exists. 

3.  That  which  is  null. 

Was  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  the  convention  was  supreme  in 
the  state,  and  yet  a  nullity  f  Macaulay. 

rfumb  (num),  a.  [OE.  nume,  name,  prop.,  seized, 
taken,  p.  p.  of  nimen  to  take,  AS.  niman,  p.  p.  numen. 
V7.  See  NrUBLE,  Nomad,  and  cf.  Bbuumb.]  1.  En- 
feebled in,  or  destitute  of,  the  power  of  sensation  and 
motion  ;  rendered  torpid  ;  benumbed ;  insensible  ;  as,  the 
fingers  or  limbs  are  numb  with  cold.  "  A  stony  image, 
cold  and  numb."  Shak. 

2.  Producing  numbness ;  benumbing ;  as,  the  numb, 
cold  night.     [Ofo.]  Shak. 

Numb,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Numbed  (niimd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  NuMBiNO  (num'Ing).]  To  make  numb ;  to  deprive  of 
the  power  of  sensation  or  motion  ;  to  render  senseless  or 
inert ;  to  deaden ;  to  benumb ;  to  stupefy. 

For  lazy  winter  numhs  the  laboring  hand.        Dryden. 
Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain.  Tennyson. 

Numb'ed-ness  (niim'Sd-ngs),  n.    Numbness.     lObs.J 

Wiseman. 

Nunit)er  (ntim'ber),  n.  [OE.  nombre,  F.  nombre,  L. 
numerus  ;  akin  to  Gr.  i/d/uo;  that  which  is  dealt  out,  fr. 
veixeiv  to  deal  out,  distribute.  See  Numb,  Nomad,  and 
cf.  Numeeate,  Numebo,  Numebous.]  1.  That  which  ad- 
mits of  being  counted  or  reckoned  ;  a  unit,  or  an  aggre- 
gate of  units ;  a  numerable  aggregate  or  collection  of 
individuals ;  an  assemblage  made  up  of  distinct  things 
expressible  by  figures. 

2.  A  collection  of  many  individuals ;  a  numerous  as- 
semblage ;  a  multitude  ;  many. 

Ladies  are  always  of  great  use  to  the  party  they  espouse,  and 
never  fail  to  win  over  riunibers.  Addison. 

3.  A  numeral ;  a  word  or  character  denoting  a  num- 
ber ;  as,  to  put  a  number  on  a  door. 

4.  Numerousness ;  multitude. 

yumber  itself  importeth  not  much  in  armies  where  the  people 
are  of  weak  courage.  Bacon. 

5.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  numerable  or  countable. 
Of  whom  came  nations,  tribes,  people,  and  kindreds  out  of 

number.  2  Esdras  iii.  7. 

6.  Quantity,  regarded  as  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of 
separate  things. 

7.  That  which  is  regulated  by  count ;  poetic  measure, 
as  divisions  of  time  or  number  of  syllables  ;  hence,  po- 
etry, verse  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

I  lisped  in  ntimbers^  for  the  nwmbers  came.  Pope. 

8.  (Gram.)  The  distinction  of  objects,  as  one,  or  more 
than  one  (in  some  languages,  as  one,  or  two,  or  more 
than  two),  expressed  (usually)  by  a  difference  in  the  form 
of  a  word  ;  thus,  the  singular  number  and  the  plural 
number  are  the  names  of  th^  forms  of  a  word  indicating 
the  objects  denoted  or  referred  to  by  the  word  as  one,  or 
as  more  than  one. 

9.  (Math.)  The  measure  of  the  relation  between  quan- 
tities or  things  of  the  same  kind ;  that  abstract  species 
of  quantity  which  is  capable  of  being  expressed  by  fig- 
ures ;  numerical  value. 

Abstract  number.  Abundant  number.  Cardinal  number, 
etc.  See  under  Abstract,  Abundant,  etc.  —  In  ntunbers, 
in  numbered  parts ;  as,  a  book  published  in  numbers. 

Num'ber,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Numbeeed  (-herd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  NcMBEBiNG.]  [OE.  nombren,  noumbren,  F. 
nombrer,  fr.  L.  numerare,  numeratum.    See  Number,  re.] 

1.  To  count ;  to  reckon ;  to  ascertain  the  units  of  ;  to 
enumerate. 

If  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed 
also  be  numbered.  Qen.  xiii.  16. 

2.  To  reckon  as  one  of  a  collection  or  multitude. 

He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors.        Is.  liii.  12. 

3.  To  give  or  apply  a  number  or  numbers  to ;  to  assign 
the  place  of  in  a  series  by  order  of  number  ;  to  designate 
the  place  of  by  a  number  or  numeral ;  as,  to  number  the 
houses  in  a  street,  or  the  apartments  in  a  building. 

4.  To  amount  to ;  to  equal  in  number ;  to  contain ;  to 
consist  of ;  as,  the  army  numbers  fifty  thousand. 

Thy  tears  can  not  number  the  dead.        Campbell. 

Numbering  machine,  a  machine  for  printing  consecutive 
numbers,  as  on  railway  tickets,  bank  bills,  etc. 

Syn.  —  To  count ;  enumerate ;  calculate  ;  teU. 

Num1)er-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  numbers. 

Num'ber-lul  (-ful),  a.    Numerous.     [Ois.] 

Num'ber-Iess,  a.     Innumerable ;  countless. 

Num'ber-ous  (-us),  a.    Numerous.    [Oto.]      Drant. 

Num'bers  (-berz),  n.  pi.  of  Number.  The  fourth  book 
of  the  Pentateuch,  containing  the  census  of  the  Hebrews. 

Numb'flsh'  (num'fish'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  torpedo, 
which  numbs  by  the  electric  shocks  which  it  gives. 

Num'bleB  (niim'b'lz),  n.  pi.    See  Nombles. 

Numb'ness  (ntim'nSs),  n.  The  condition  of  being 
numb ;  that  state  of  a  living  body  in  which  it  loses, 
wholly  or  in  part,  the  power  of  feeling  or  motion. 

Nu'mer-a-ble  (nu'mer-a^b'l),  a.  [L.  numerabilis.  See 
Number,  v.  t.']    Capable  of  being  numbered  or  counted. 

Nu'mer-al  (-al),  a.  [L.  numeralis,  fr,  mameray  num- 
ber: cf.  F.  numeral.  See  Number,  re.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  number ;  consisting  of  nimaber  or  numerals. 

A  long  train  of  mimeral  progressions.  Locke. 

2.  Expressing  number ;  reiffesenting  number ;  as,  nu- 
mtral  letters  or  characters,  as  X  or  10  for  ten. 

Nu'mer-al,  n.  1.  A  figure  or  character  used  to  ex- 
press a  number ;  as,  the  Arabic  numerals,  1,  2,  3,  etc. ; 
the  Roman  numerals,  I,  V,  X,  L,  etc. 

2.  A  word  expressing  a  number. 

Nu'in0r-al-ly,  adv.  According  to  number ;  in  num- 
ier;  numerically. 


Nu'mer-a-ry  (nu'mer-a-rjr),  a.  [JjL.  numerarius  :  cf. 
F.  mtmeraire.2  Belonging  to  a  certain  number ;  count- 
ing as  one  of  a  collection  or  body. 

A  supernumerary  canon,  when  he  obtains  a  prebend,  becomes 
a  numei-ary  canon.  Aylijf'e. 

Nu'mer-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Numerated 
(-a'tSd)  ip.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Numeratins  (-a'ting).]  [L.  nu- 
meralus,  p.  p.  of  numerare  to  count.  See  Number,  v.~] 
(Arith.)  To  divide  off  and  read  according  to  the  rules  of 
numeration ;  as,  to  numerate  a  row  of  figures. 

Nu'mer-a'tlon  (-a'shOn),  n.  [L.  numeratio  a  count- 
ing out :  cf.  F.  numeration.^  1.  The  act  or  art  of  num- 
bering. 

Numeration  is  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unit  more,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  whole  a  new  name  or  sign.  Locke. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  reading  numbers  when  expressed 
by  means  of  numerals.  The  term  is  almost  exclusively 
apphed  to  the  art  of  reading  numbers  written  in  the 
scale  of  tens,  by  the  Arabic  method.         Davies  &  Peck. 

15^°"  For  convenience  in  reading,  numbers  are  usually 
separated  by  commas  into  periods  of  three  figures  each, 
as  1,155,465.  According  to  what  is  called  the  "  EngUsh  " 
system,  the  billion  is  a  million  of  millions,  a  trillion  a 
million  of  billions,  and  each  higher  denomination  is  a 
million  times  the  one  preceding.  According  to  the  sys- 
tem of  the  French  and  other  Continental  nations  and 
also  that  of  the  United  States,  the  billion  is  a  thousand 
millions,  and  each  higher  denomination  is  a  thousand 
times  the  preceding. 

Nu'mer-a-tive  (nu'mer-a-tiv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  numeration  ;  as,  a  numerative  system.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Nu'mer-a'tor  (nu'mer-a'ter),  n.  [L.  numerator :  cf. 
F.  numerateur.1     1.  One  who  numbers. 

2.  (Math.)  The  term  in  a  fraction  which  indicates  the 
nimiber  of  fractional  units  that  are  taken. 

(!l^°"  In  a  vulgar  fraction  the  numerator  is  written 
above  a  line;  thus,  in  the  fraction  |  (five  ninths)  5  is 
the  numerator ;  in  a  decimal  fraction  it  is  the  number 
which  follows  the  decimal  point.    See  Fraction. 

Nu-mer'lc  (nii-mgr'ik),  1  a.     [Cf.  F.  numerique.    See 

Nu-mer'lc-al  (-i-kal),  (  Number,  re.]  1.  Belonging 
to  number ;  denoting  number  ;  consisting  in  numbers  ; 
expressed  by  numbers,  and  not  letters ;  as,  numerical 
characters ;  a  ret(men'coi  equation  ;  a  rewreiericai  statement. 

m^p"  Numerical,  as  opposed  to  algebraical,  is  used  to 
denote  a  value  irrespective  of  its  sign ;  thus,  —5  is  nu- 
merically greater  than  —3,  though  algebraically  less. 

2.  The  same  in  number ;  hence,  identicalW  the  same ; 
identical;  as,  the  same  raMWiencaZ  body.     [Obs.']  South. 

Would  to  God  that  all  my  fellow  brethren,  which  with  me 
bemoan  the  loss  of  their  books,  .  .  .  might  rejoice  for  the  re- 
covery thereof,  though  not  the  same  numerical  volumes.  Fuller. 

Numerical  equation  {Alg.),  an  equation  which  has  all  the 
quantities  except  the  unknown  expressed  in  numbers ;  — 
distinguished  from  literal  eoMoft'ore.  —  Numerical  value  of 
an  equation  or  expression,  that  deduced  by  substituting 
numbers  for  the  letters,  and  reducing. 

Nn-mer'lC,  n.  (Math.)  Any  number,  proper  or  im- 
proper fraction,  or  incommensurable  ratio.  The  term 
also  includes  any  imaginary  expression  like  m  -\-n  ^—i, 
where  m  and  n  are  real  numerics. 

Nu-mer'lc-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  numerical  manner ;  in 
numbers  ;  with  respect  to  number,  or  sameness  in  num- 
ber ;  as,  a  thing  is  numerically  the  same,  or  numerically 
different. 

Nu'mer-lst  (nu'mer-ist),  n.  One  who  deals  in  num- 
bers.    [Obs.^    _  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Nu'me-TO  (nu'me-ro),  n.  [It.,  or  F.  numero  ;  both  fr. 
L.  numerus  number.]     Number  ;  —  often  abbrev.  Ko. 

Nu'mer-OS'1-ty  (uu'mer-os'i-tj?),  n.  [L.  numerosiias.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  numerous ;  numerousness.  [06s.] 

2.  Rhythm  ;  harmony ;  flow.     [Obs."] 

The  numerosity  of  the  sentence  pleased  the  ear.    S.  Parr. 
Nu'mer-OUS    (nu'mer-iSs),    a.     [L.    numerosus.    See 
Number.]     1.  Consisting  of  a  great  number  of  vmits  or 
individu^  objects ;  being  many  ;  as,  a  numerous  army. 
Such  and  so  numerous  was  their  chivalry.  Miltori. 

2.  Consisting  of  poetic  numbers ;  rhythmical ;  meas- 
ured and  counted ;  melodious ;  musical.     [Obs."] 
Such  prompt  eloquence 
Flowed  from  their  hps,  in  prose  or  numerous  verse.    Milton. 

—  Nu'mer-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Nu'mer-ous-ness,  n. 

Nu-mld'1-an  (nS-mid'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ancient  Numidia  in  Northern  Africa. 

Numldlan  crane.    (Zool.)   See  Demoisellb,  2. 

Nu'mis-mat'lc  (nu'mTz-mSt'Tk),  )  a.    [L.  numisma, 

Nu'mls-mat'lc-al  (-mSt'I-kal),  )  nomisma,  a  piece 
of  money,  coin,  fr.  Gr.  ro^i<r|U.a  anything  sanctioned  by 
usage,  the  current  coin,  fr.  vofiC^eiv  to  introduce  a  cus- 
tom, or  usage,  fr.  fo/iios  a  custom,  or  usage,  fr.  ve/ieiv  to 
distribute,  assign:  cf.  F.  numismatique.  See  Nomad.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  coins ;  relating  to  the  science  of  coins 
or  medals. 

Nu'mls-mat'lcs  (-iks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  num,ismatique.1 
The  science  of  coins  and  medals. 

Nu-mls'ma-tist  (mi-miz'ma-tTst),  re.  One  skilled  in 
numismatics;  a  numismatologist. 

Nu-mls'ma-tog'ra-phy  (-tog'ra^fj),  n.  [L.  numisma, 
-atis  (Gr.  vd/iiicrMo)  -f  -graphy.']  A  treatise  on,  or  de- 
scription of,  coins  and  medals. 

Nu-mls'ma-tOl'0-glSt  (-t51'o-jIst),  n.  One  versed  in 
numismatology. 

Nu-mis'ma-tol'0-gy  (-t51'6-j^),  re.  [L.  numisma,  -atis 
-f  -logy.J  The  science  which  treats  of  coins  and  medals, 
in  their  relation  to  history ;  numismatics. 

Num'ma-ry  (nvim'ma-r5f),  a.  [L.  nummarius,  from 
nummus  a  coin.]     Of  or  relating  to  coins  or  money. 

Num'mu-lar  (-mii-ler),  )  a.      [L.   nummularius,    fr. 

Num'mu-la-ry  (-la-rj^),  )  nummulus,  dim.  of  num- 
mus a  coin  :  cf.  F.  nummulaire.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
coin  or  money ;  pecuniary ;  as,  the  nummulary  talent. 

2.  (Pathol.)  Having  the  appearance  or  form  of  a  coin. 
"Nummular  sputa."  Sir  T.  Watson. 

Num'mu-la'tion(niim'mfi-la'shiSn),re.  (Physiol.)  The 
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arrangement  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  in  rouleaux, 
nke  piles  of  coins,  as  when  a  drop  of  human  blood  ia 
examined  under  the  microscope. 

Num'mu-Ute  (niirn'mfi-Ut),  n.  [L.  nummus  a  coin  -f- 
-lite:  cf.  F.  nummulite.']  (Paleon.)  A  fossil  of  the  genus 
Nummulites  and  allied  genera. 

II  Num'mu-U'tes  (-ll'tez),  re. 
[NL.  See  NuMiiULiTE.]  (Pa- 
leon.) A  genus  of  extinct  Ter- 
tiary Foraminif era, .  having  a 
thin,  flat,  round  shell,  containing 
a  large  number  of  small  cham- 
bers arranged  spirally. 

Num'mu-lit'lc  (-ITt'Tk),  a. 
Of,  like,  composed  of,  or  con- 
taining, nummulites  ;  as,  num- 
mulitic  beds. 

Numps  (numps),  re.  [Cf.  Numb.]  A  dolt ;  a  block- 
head.    [Obs.']  Bp.  Parher. 

Num'skull'  (niim'skiil'),  re.  [Numb  -f  skull.1  A 
dunce  ;  a  dolt ;  a  stupid  fellow.     [Colloq.l 

They  have  talked  hke  numskulls.  Arbuthnot- 

Num'skuUed'  (-skiild'),  a.  Stupid ;  doltish.  [CoUoq.'\ 

Nun  (niin),  n.  [OE.  nunne,  AS.  nunne,  fr.  L.  nonna 
nun,  nonnus  monk  ;  cf .  Gr.  vovva,  v6vvo% ;  of  unknown 
origin.  Cf.  NumnsKY.]  1.  A  woman  devoted  to  a  re- 
ligious life,  who  lives  in  a  convent,  under  the  three  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 

The  holy  time  is  quiet  as  a  nun 

Breathless  with  adoration.  Wordsworth. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  white  variety  of  domestic  pigeons 
having  a  veil  of  feathers  covering  the  head.  (6)  The 
smew,     (c)  The  European  blue  titmouse. 

Gray  nuns  (R.  C.  Ch.),  the  members  of  a  religious  order 
established  in  Montreal  in  1745,  whence  branches  were  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  in  1853 ;  —  so  called  from 
the  color  of  their  robe,  and  known  in  religion  as  Sisters 
of  Charity  of  Montreal.  —  Nun  buoy.    See  under  Buoy. 

Nun'chion  (niJn'chiin ;  277),  n.  [OE.  nonechenche, 
for  noneschenche,  prop.,  a  noon  drink  ;  none  noon  -f- 
schenchen,  schenken,  skinken,  to  pour,  AS.  scencan. 
See  Noon,  and  Skink,  v.  i.]  A  portion  of  food  taken  at 
or  after  noon,  usually  between  full  meals  ;  a  luncheon. 
[Written  also  noonshun.']  Hudibras. 

Nun'ci-ate  (niin'shl-at),  re.  One  who  announces;  a 
messenger ;  a  nuncio.     [Obs."]  Uoole. 

Nun'cl-a-ture  (nQn'sht-a-tiir ;  135),  re.  [L.  nunciare, 
nuntiare,  to  announce,  report,  fr.  nuncius,  nuntius,  mes- 
senger :  cf.  F.  nonciature.  It.  nunziatura.  See  Nuncio.] 
The  office  of  a  nuncio.  Clarendon. 

Nun'ci-o  (niin'shi-o),  re.  ;  pi.  Nuncios  (-shi-oz).  [It. 
nunzio,  nuncio,  f  r.  L.  nuncius,  nuntius,  messenger ;  perh. 
akin  to  novus  new,  E.  new,  and  thus,  one  who  brings 
news.    Cf.  Announce.]    1.  A  messenger.    [OJs.]    Shak. 

2.  The  permanent  official  representative  of  the  pope 
at  a  foreign  court  or  seat  of  government.  Distinguished 
from  a  legate  a  latere,  whose  mission  is  temporary  in  its 
nature,  or  for  some  special  purpose.  Nuncios  are  of 
higher  rank  than  internuncios. 

II  Nun'ci-UB  (-sht-iis),  re.  ,•  pi.  NuNon  (-i).  [L.]  (Ro- 
man &  Old  Eng.  Latv)  (a)  A  messenger.  (5)  The  in- 
formation communicated. 

Nun'CU-pate  (niin'kii-pat),  v.  t.  [L.  nuncupatus,  p. 
p.  of  nuncupare  to  nuncupate,  prob.  fr.  nomen  name  -\- 
capere  to  take.]  1.  To  declare  publicly  or  solemnly ; 
to  proclaim  formally.     [Obs."] 

In  whose  presence  did  St.  Peter  nuncitpate  it  ?    Barrow, 

2.  To  dedicate  by  declaration ;  to  inscribe ;  as,  to  nun- 
cupate a  book.     [Obs."]  Evelyn. 

Nun'cu-pa'tlon  (-pa'shun),  re.  [L.  nuncupatio.^ 
The  act  of  nuncupating.     [Ofo.] 

Nun-CU'pa-tlve  (niin-ku'pa-tTv  or  niin'kii-pa'tTv ; 
277),  a.     [Lr.  nuncupativus  nominal :  cf.  F.  nuneupaii/.'] 

1.  Publicly  or  solemnly  declaratory.     [Obs.! 

2.  Nominal ;  existing  only  in  name.     [Obs.j 

3.  Oral ;  not  written. 

Nuncupative  will  or  testament,  a  will  or  testament  made 
by  word  of  mouth  only,  before  witnesses,  as  by  a  soldier 
or  seaman,  and  depending  on  oral  testimony  for  proof. 

Blackstone. 

Nun-CU'pa-tO-ry  (-tS-ri^),  a.    Nuncupative ;  oral. 

Nun'di-nal  (nQn'di-nal),  re.    A  nundinal  letter. 

Nun'di-Iial  (nun'di-nol),  )  a.     [L.  nundinalis,  nundi- 

Nun'di-na-ry  (-na-rj^),  )  narius,  fr.  nundinae  the 
market  day,  the  weekly  market,  prop.,  the  ninth  day,  fr. 
nundinus  belonging  to  nine  days ;  novem  nine  +  diet 
day  :  cf.  F.  nundinal.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fair,  or  to 
a  market  day. 

ITundinal  letter,  among  the  Romans,  one  of  the  first 
eight  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  were  repeated  suc- 
cessively from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  year.  One 
of  these  always  expressed  the  market  day,  which  re- 
turned every  nine  days  (every  eight  days  by  our  reckon- 
ing). 

Nun'dl-nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  [L.  nundinatus,  p.  p.  of 
nundinari  to  attend  fairs,  to  traffic.  See  Nundinal,  a.] 
To  buy  and  sell  at  fairs  or  markets.     [06i.] 

Nun'dl-na'tion  (-na'shiin),  re.  [L.  nundinatio.'}  Traf- 
fic at  fairs ;  marketing ;  buying  and  selling.     [Obs.] 

Common  nundinaiion  of  pardons,    Abp.  Bramhalt 

Nnn-na'tlon  (niin-na'shun),  n.  [From  nun,  the  Ara- 
bic name  of  the  letter  n :  cf.  NL.  nunnatio,  F.  nunna- 
tion.]  (Arabic  Gram.)  The  pronunciation  of  n  at  the 
end  of  words. 

Nun'ner-y  (niin'ner-y),  re.  /  pi.  NuNNERres  (-iz). 
[OE.  nonnerie,  OF.  nonerie,  F.  nonnerie,  fr.  nonne  nun, 
L.  nonna.  See  Nun.]  A  house  in  which  nuns  reside ;  a 
cloister  or  convent  in  which  women  reside  for  life,  under 
religious  vows.    See  Cloister,  and  Convent. 

Nnn'nlsh  (-nish),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 
a  nun ;  characteristic  of  a  nun.  —  Nun'nish-ness,  re. 

Nup  (niip),  re.     Same  as  Nupson.     [Obs.] 

II  Nu'pbar  (nii'far),  re.  [Per.  nUfar.]  (Bot.)  A  genua 
of  plants  found  in  the   fresh-water   ponds  or  Jakes  of 
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Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America ;  the  yellow  water  lily, 
Cf.  Nymph^a. 

Nup'son  (uup's'n),  7t.     [Of  doubtful  origin.]     A  sim- 
pleton ;  a  fool.     [06*.]  B.  Jonson. 
Nup'tial  (nup'shal),   a.      [L.   nuptialis,   fr.   nupiiae 
marriage,  wedding,  fr.  nubere,  nuptum,  prop.,  to  cover, 
to  veil,  hence,  to  marry,  as  the  head  of  the  bride  was 
covered  with  a  veil ;  cf.  Gr.  t'vtj.(f>ri  bride,  nymph :  cf.  F. 
nuptial. 2    Of  or  pertaining  to  marriage ;  done  or  used  at 
a  wedding ;  as,  nuptial  rites  and  cej-emonies. 
Then,  all  in  heut, 
They  light  the  titiptial  torch.  Milt07t. 
Nup'tial,  n.  ;  pi.  Nuptials  (-shalz).    Marriage  ;  wed- 
ding ;  nuptial  ceremony  ;  —  now  only  in  the  plural. 
Celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come.  Shale. 
Preparations  ...  for  the  approaching  nuptials.    Prescott. 
Nnr  (nQr),  n.     [Cf.  Knur.]     A  liard  knot  in  wood ; 
also,  a  hard  knob  of  wood  used  by  boys  in  playing  hockey. 
I  think  I  'm  as  hard  as  a  nur,  and  as  tough  as  whitleather. 

]V.  Howitt. 

Nurl  (nfirl),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Nurled  (nfirld) ; 
p.  pi:  &  vb.  n.  NuRLiNG.]  [Cf.  Knurl.]  To  cut  with 
reeding  or  fluting  on  the  edge  of,  as  coins,  the  heads  of 
screws,  etc.  ;  to  knurl. 

Nurse  (ufirs),  n.  [OE.  nourse,  nurice,  norice,  OF. 
nunice,  norrice,  nouriice,  F.  nourrice,  fr.  L.  nutricia 
nurse,  prop.,  fern,  of  nulricius  tliat  nourislies;  akin  to 
nutrix,  -ids,  nurse,  fr.  nutrire  to  nourish.  See  Nourish, 
and  cf.  Nutritious.]  1.  One  who  nourishes;  a  person 
vvlio  supplies  food,  tends,  or  brings  up  ;  as :  {a)  A  woman 
wlio  has  the  care  of  young  children  ;  especially,  one  who 
suckles  an  infant  not  her  own.  (6)  A  person,  especially 
a  woman,  who  has  the  care  of  the  sick  or  infirm. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  brings  up,  rears,  causes  to 
grow,  trains,  fosters,  or  the  like. 

The  nurse  of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise.  Burke. 

3.  (Naut.)  A  lieutenant  or  first  officer,  who  is  the  real 
commander  when  the  captain  is  unfit  for  his  place. 

4.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  pecuUar  larva  of  certain  trematodes 
which  produces  cercarise  by  asexual  reproduction.  See 
Cercabia,  and  Eedia.  (6)  Either  one  of  the  nurse  sharks. 

Nurse  shark.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  large  arctic  shark  (Somni- 
osus  microcephalus),  having  small  teeth  and  feeble  jaws ; 


Nurse  Shark  (Somniosus  microcephalus). 
—  called  also  sleeper  s/iar/i-,  and  ground  shark,  (b)  A 
large  shark  (Ginglijmostoma  cirratum),  native  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  having  the  dorsal  fins 
situated  behind  the  ventral  fins.  —  To  put  to  nurse,  or  To 
put  out  to  surse,  to  send  away  to  be  nursed  ;  to  place  in 
the  care  of  a  nurse.  —  Wet  nurse.  Dry  nurse.  See  Wet 
NURSE,  and  Dry  nurse,  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Nurse,  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Nursed  (nfirst) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Nursing.]  1.  To  nourish  ;  to  cherish  ;  to  foster  ; 
as  :  (ff)  To  nourish  at  the  breast ;  to  suckle  ;  to  feed  and 
tend,  as  an  infant.  (6)  To  take  care  of  or  tend,  as  a  sick 
person  or  an  invalid  ;  to  attend  upon. 

Sons  wont  to  nurse  their  parents  in  old  age.       Milton. 

Him  in  Egerian  groves  Aricia  bore, 

And  nursed  his  youth  along  the  marshy  shore.    Dryden. 

2.  To  bring  up ;  to  raise,  by  care,  from  a  weak  or 
invalid  condition  ;  to  foster  ;  to  cherish  ;  —  appUed  to 
plants,  animals,  and  to  any  object  that  needs,  or  thrives 
by,  attention.     "  To  nwj-se  the  saplings  taU. "        Milton. 

By  what  hands  [has  vice]  been  nursed  into  so  uncontrolled  a 
dominion  ?  Locke. 

3.  To  manage  with  care  and  economy,  with  a  view  to 
increase  ;  as,  to  nurse  our  national  resources. 

4.  To  caress  ;  to  fondle,  as  a  nurse  does.    A.  Trollope. 
To  nurse  billiard  balls,  to  strike  them  gently  and  so  as 

to  keep  them  in  good  position  during  a  series  of  caroms. 

Nurse'hound'  (-hound'),  n.     {Zo'dl.)  See  Houndfish. 

Nurse'maid'  (-mad'),  n.  A  girl  employed  to  attend 
children. 

Nurse'pond',  n.    A  pond  where  fish  are  fed.    Walton. 

Nurs'er  (nflrs'er),  n.  One  who  nurses  ;  a  nurse  ;  one 
who  cherishes  or  encourages  growth. 

Nurs'er-y  (-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Nurseries  (-Tz).  [Cf.  F.  nour- 
ricerie.']  1.  The  act  of  nursing.  \_Obs.']  "  Her  kind 
nursery."  Shak. 

2.  The  place  where  nursing  is  carried  on ;  as  :  (a)  The 
place,  or  apartment,  in  a  house,  appropriated  to  the  care 

.  of  children.  (6)  A  place  where  young  trees,  shrubs, 
vines,  etc.,  are  propagated  for  the  purpose  of  transplant- 
ing ;  a  plantation  of  young  trees,  (c)  The  place  where 
anything  is  fostered  and  growth  promoted.  "  Fair  Padua, 
nursery  of  arts."    Shak. 

Christian  families  are  the  nurseries  of  the  church  on  earth,  as 
she  is  the  nursenj  of  the  church  in  heaven.  J.  M.  Mason. 

(d)  That  which  forms  and  educates  ;  as,  commerce  is  the 
nnrsenj  of  seamen. 

3.  That  which  is  nursed.     [iJ.]  Milton. 
Nurs'er-y-man  (-mSn),  n. ;  pi.  Nurserymen  (-mgn). 

One  who  cultivates  or  keeps  a  nursery,  or  place  for  rear- 
ing trees,  etc. 

Nurs'lng,  a.  Supplying  or  taking  nourishment  from, 
or  as  from,  the  breast ;  as,  a  nursing  mother  ;  a  nursing 
mfant. 

Nursaing  (-ling),  n.  [Nurse  +  -ling.}  One  who, 
or  that  which,  is  nursed  ;  an  infant ;  a  fondling. 

I  was  his  nursling  once,  and  choice  delight.      Milton. 

Wurs'tle(nflrs"l),r. «.   To  nurse.   SeeNouRSLE.  [Oi,v.] 

Mur'ture  (nflr'tiir  i  135),  n.  [OE.  norture,  norilure, 
OF.  norriture,  norreture,  F.  nourritare,  fr.  L.  nutrilura 
a  nursing,  suckling.  See  Nourish.]  1.  The  act  of  nour- 
ishing or  nursing  ;  tender  care ;  education ;  training. 

A  man  neither  by  nature  nor  by  nurture  wise.     Milton. 

2.  That  which  nourishes ;  food ;  diet.  Spenser. 


Nur'ture  (nfir'tiir ;  135),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Nur- 
tured (-tiJrd) ;  p.pr.&  vb,  n.  Nurturing.]  1.  To  feed ; 
to  nourisli. 

2.  To  educate  ;  to  bring  or  train  up. 

He  was  nurtured  where  he  had  been  born.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Syn. —  To  nourish;  nurse;  cherisli ;  bring  up;  edu- 
cate; tend. —To  Nurture,  Nourish,  Cherish,  fiourish 
denotes  to  supply  with  food,  or  cause  to  grow ;  as,  to 
nourish  a  plant,  to  nourish  rebellion.  To  nurture  is  to 
train  up  with  a  fostering  care,  Uke  tliat  of  a  mother ;  as, 
to  nurture  into  strength  ;  to  nurture  in  sound  principles. 
To  cherish  is  to  hold  and  treat  as  dear ;  as,  to  cherish 
hopes  or  affections. 

Nus'tle  (nus"l),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Nuzzle.]  To  fondle ;  to 
cherish.     [_Obs.'] 

Nut  (nut),  n.  [OE.  nute,  note,  AS.  hnuiu;  akin  to  D. 
noot,  G.  nuss,  OHG.  nuz,  Icel.  /mot,  Sw.  not,  Dan.  nod.'] 

1.  {Bot.)  The  fruit  of  certain  trees  and  shrubs  (as  of 
the  almond,  walnut,  hickory,  beech,  filbert,  etc.),  con- 
sisting of  a  hard  and  indehiscent  shell  Inclosing  a  kernel. 

2.  A  perforated  block  (usually  a  small 
piece  of  metal),  provided  with  an  internal 
or  female  screw  thread,  used  on  a  bolt,  or 
screw,  for  tightening  or  holding  something, 
or  for  transmitting  motion.  See  Illust.  of 
1st  Bolt. 

3.  The  tumbler  of  a  guiUock.         Knight. 

4.  (iV«K/.)  A  projection  on  each  side  of  the  shank  of 
an  anchor,  to  secure  the  stock  in  place. 

Check  nut.  Jam  nut.  Lock  nut,  a  nut  which  is  screwed 
up  tielitly  against  another  nut  on  the  same  bolt  or  screw, 
in  order  to  prevent  accidental  unscrewing  of  the  first  nut. 

—  Nut  buoy.  See  under  Buoy.  —  Nut  coal,  screened  coal 
of  a  size  smaller  than  stove  coal  and  larger  than  pea  coal ; 

—  called  also  chestnut  coal.  —  Snt  crab  (Zo'dl.),  any  leu- 
cosoid  crab  of  the  genus  Ebalia,  as  Ebalia  tuberosa  of  Eu- 
rope. —  Nut  grass  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  Sedge  family 
(Cijperus  rotundas,  var.  Hydra),  which  has  slender  root- 
stocks  bearing  small,  nutlike  tut>ers,  by  which  the  plant 
multiplies  exceeduigly,  especially  in  cotton  fields.  —  Nut 
lock,  a  device,  as  a  metal  plate  bent  up  at  the  corners,  to 
prevent  a  nut  from  becoming  unscrewed,  as  by  jarring. 

—  Nut  pine.  {Bot.)  See  under  Pine.  —  Nut  rush  (Bot.),  a 
genus  of  cyperaceous  plants  (Sclerio)  having  a  hard  bony 
achene.  Several  species  are  found  in  the  United  States 
and  many  more  in  tropical  regions.  —  Nut 
tree,  a  tree  that  bears  nuts.  —  Nut  weevil 
(Zool. ),  any  species  of  weevils  of  the  genus 
Bnlaninus  and  other  alUed  genera,  which 
in  the  larval  state  live  in  nuts. 

Nut,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Nutted  (-ted) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Nutting.]  To  gather 
nuts. 

Nu'tant  (nu'tant),  a.  [L.  nutans,  p. 
pr.  of  nutare  to  nod,  v.  Intens.  fr.  nuere 
(in  comp.)  to  nod;  cf.  Gr.  veveiv.]  Nod- 
ding ;  having  the  top  bent  downward. 

Nu-ta'Uon  (nil-ta'shiin),  n.     [L.  nuta- 
iio  a  nodding,  fr.  nutare  to  nod;  cf.  F.  Nut  Weevil 
nutation.2     I.  The  act  of  nodding.  ifcuirxTx""' 

So  from  the  midmost  the  nutation  spreads, 
Round  and  more  round,  o'er  all  the  sea  of  heads.       Pope. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  very  small  libratory  motion  of  the 
earth's  axis,  by  which  its  inclination  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic  is  constantly  varying  by  a  small  amount. 

3.  {Bot. )  {a)  The  motion  of  a  flower  in  following  the  ap- 
parent movement  of  the  sun,  from  the  east  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  west  in  the  evening.     (6)  Circumnutation. 

Nut'break'er  (nut'brak'er),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  {a)  The  Eu- 
ropean nuthatch,     {b)  The  nutcracker. 

Nut'— brown'  (-broun'),  a.     Brown  as  a  nut  long  kept 
and  dried.      "Tlie  spicy  nut- 
brown  a,\e."  Milton. 

Nut'crack'er  (-krSk'er),  «. 

1.  An  instrument  for  crack- 
ing nuts. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  {a)  A  European 
bird  {Nucifraga  caryocataetes),  allied  to  the  magpie  and 
crow.  Its  color  is 
dark  brown,  spot- 
ted with  white.  It 
feeds  on  nuts, 
seeds,  and  insects. 
(6)  The  American, 
or  Clarke's,  nut- 
cracker {Picicor- 
vus  Columbianus) 
of  Western  North 
America. 

Nut'gall'  (-gal'), 
n,    A  more  or  less 
round  gall  resembling  a  nut,  esp.  one  of  tliose  produced 
on  the  oak  and  used  in  the  arts.     See  Gall,  Gallnut. 

Nut'hatoh' (-h5ch'),n.  [OE.nut- 
hake.  See  2d  Hack.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any 
one  of  several  species  of  birds  of  the 
genus  Sitta,  as  the  European  species 
{Sitta  Europaea).  The  wliite-breast- 
ed  nuthatch  (IS.  Carolinensis),  the 
red-breasted  nuthatcli  (>S.  Canaden- 
sis), the  pygmy  nuthatcli  (<S.  pyg- 
nura),  and  others,  are  American. 

Nut'hook'  (-hook'),  n.  1.  A  hook 
at  the  end  of  a  pole  to  pull  down 
boughs  for  gathering  the  nuts. 

2.  A  thief  who  steals  by  means 
of  a  hook  ;  also,  a  bailiff  who  hooks 
or  seizes  malefactors.  Shak. 

Nut'JOb'ber  (-j(5b'ber),n.  {Zo'dl.) 
The  nutliatcli.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Nut'let  (-ISt),  «.  (Bot.)  A  small 
nut ;  also,  the  stone  of  a  drupe. 

Nut'meg  (-mSg),  n.      [OE.  nofe- 
muge ;  note  nut -J- OF.  muge  musk,    White-breasted    Nut- 
of  the  same  origin  as  E.  musk;  cf.      hutch  (Srttn  Caroli~ 
OP.  noix  mvguelie  nutmeg,  F.  noix 


Nutcracker. 


European  Nutcracker  {Nucifraga 
caryocataetes). 


ncjisis). 


muscade.  See  Nut,  and  Musk.]  (Bot.)  The  kernel  of 
the  fruit  of  the  nutmeg  tree  {Myristicu  fragrans),  a  na- 
tive of  the  Molucca  Islands,  but  cultivated  elsewhere  in 
the  tropics. 

5^°°  This  fruit  is  a  nearly  spherical  drupe,  of  the  size 
of  a  pear,  of  a  yellowisli  color  without  and  almost  white 
withui.  This  opens  into  two  nearly  equal  longitudmal 
valves,  inclosing  the  nut  surrounded  by  its  aril,  which  is 
mace.  The  nutmeg  is  an  aromatic,  very  grateful  to  the 
taste  and  smell,  and  much  used  in  cookery.  Otlier  spe- 
cies of  Myristica  yield  nutmegs  of  inferior  quality. 

American,  Calabash,  or  Jamaica,  nutmeg,  the  fruit  of  a 
tropical  shrub  (Mouodora  Myristica).  It  is  about  the  size 
of  an  orange,  and  contains  many  aromatic  seeds  imbedded 
in  pulp.  —  Brazilian  nutmeg,  the  fruit  of  a  lauraceous  tree, 
Cryptocarija  moscltatu.  —  California  nutmeg,  a  tree  of  the 
Yew  family  ( Torreya  Calif ornica),  growing  in  the  West- 
ern United  States,  and  having  a  seed  which  resembles  a 
nutmeg  m  appearance,  but  is  strongly  impregnated  vrith 
turpentine.  —  Clove  nutmeg,  the  Eavensara  aromatica,  a 
lauraceous  tree  of  Madagascar.  The  foliage  is  used  as  a 
spice,  but  the  seed  is  acrid  and  caustic.  —  Jamaica  nutmeg. 
^&e,  American  nutmeg  (above).  —  Nutmeg  bi;d  (Zo'dl.),  au 
Indian  finch  (Munia  punctularia).  —  Nutmeg  butter,  a  solid 
oil  extracted  from  the  nutmeg  by  expression.  —  Nutmeg 
flower  (iJoi'.),  a  ranunculaceous  herb  (Mijella  sativa)  with 
small  black  aromatic  seeds,  which  are  used  medicinally 
and  for  excluding  moths  from  furs  and  clothing.  —  Nut- 
meg liver  (Med.),  a  name  applied  to  the  liver,  when,  as  the 
result  of  heart  or  lung  disease,  it  undergoes  congestion 
and  pigmentation  about  the  central  veins  of  its  lobules, 
giving  it  an  appearance  resembling  that  of  a  nutmeg.  — 
Nutmeg  melon  (Bot.),  a  small  variety  of  muskmelon  of  a 
rich  flavor.  —  Nutmeg  pigeon  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  several 
species  of  pigeons  of  the  genus  Ilyristicirora,  native  of 
the  East  Indies  and  Australia.  The  color  is  usually  white, 
or  cream-n  liite,  with  black  on  tlie  vi'ings  and  tail.  —  Nat- 
meg  wood  ( Bot. ),  tlie  wood  of  the  Palmyra  palm.  —  Peru- 
vian nutmeg,  tlie  aromatic  seed  of  a  South  American  tree 
(Laurelia  semvervirens).  —  Flume  nutmeg  (Bot.),  a  spicy 
tree  of  Australia  (Atherospernia  moschuta). 

Nut'megged  (niit'megd),  a.    Seasoned  with  nutmeg. 

Nut'peck'er  (-pgk'er),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  The  nuthatch. 

Nu'tri-a  (nu'trT-a),  n.  [Sp.  nutria  an  otter,  fr.  L.  lu- 
tra,  lytra.']    The  fur  of  the  coypu.     See  Coypu. 

Nu'trl-ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  nutricatio,  fr.  nuiri- 
care,  nutricari,  to  suckle,  nourish,  fr.  nutrix  a  nurse.] 
The  act  or  manner  of  feeding.     [Obs.']      Sir  T.  Broime. 

Nu'tri-ent  (nu'tri-ent),  a.  [L.  nulriens,  p.  pr.  of  nu- 
trire. See  Nourish.]  Nutritious ;  nourishing ;  promot- 
ing growth.  ^  n.  Any  substance  which  has  nutritious 
qualities,  i.  e.,  which  nourishes  or  promotes  growth. 

Nu'tri-ment  (-ment),  n.  [L.  mitri7nentum,  fr.  nu- 
trire  to  nourish.  See  Nourish.]  1.  That  which  nour- 
ishes ;  anything  which  promotes  growth  and  repairs  the 
natural  waste  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  ;  food  ;  aliment. 

The  stomach  returns  what  it  has  received,  in  strength  and 
nutriment  diffused  into  all  parts  of  the  body.  South. 

2.  That  which  promotes  development  or  growth. 
Is  not  virtue  in  mankind 
The  nutriment  that  feeds  the  mind  ?  Swift. 

Nu'trl-men'tal  (-men'tal),  a.     Nutritious. 

Nu-tri'tial  (nii-trish'al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
nected with,  nutrition  ;  nutritious.     [Obs.\      Chapman. 

Nu-tri'tion  (nii-trTsh'un),  n.  [Cf.  F.  nutrition.  See 
Nutritious.]  1.  (Physiol.)  In  the  broadest  sense,  a 
process  or  series  of  processes  by  whicli  the  living  organ- 
ism as  a  whole  (or  its  component  parts  or  organs)  is 
maintained  in  its  normal  condition  of  life  and  growth. 

Jgg^  In  this  wide  sense  it  comprehends  digestion,  ab- 
sorption, circulation,  assimilation,  etc.,  in  fact  all  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  nutritive  matter  of  the  food  is  fitted 
for  incorporation  with  the  different  tissues,  and  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes  after  its  assimilation,  prior 
to  its  excretion.    See  Metabolism. 

2.  {Physiol.)  In  a  more  limited  sense,  the  process  by 
whicli  the  living  tissues  take  up,  from  the  blood,  matters 
necessary  either  for  their  repair  or  for  the  performance 
of  their  healthy  functions. 

3.  That  which  nourislies ;  nutriment. 

Fixed  like  a  plant,  on  his  peculiar  spot. 

To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot.  Pope. 

Nu-tri'tlon-al  (-ol),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  nutrition ; 

as,  nutritional  changes. 

Nu-tri'tiOUS  (im-trTsh'tis),  a.  [L.  nulricius,  nulri- 
tius,  from  nutrix,  -ids,  a  nurse,  nutrire  to  nourish.  See 
Nurse,  Nourish.]  Nourishing;  promoting  growth,  or 
preventing  decay  ;  alimental.  —  Nu-trl'tlOUS-ly,  adv. 
—  Nu-tri'tious-ness.  n. 

Nu'tri-tive  (iiii'trT-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  mitritif.J  Of  or 
pertaining  to  nutrition  ;  as,  the  nutritive  functions ;  hav- 
ing the  quality  of  nourisliing  ;  nutritious  ;  nutrimental ; 
ahniental ;  as,  nutritive  food  or  berries. 

Nutritive  plasma.     (Biol.)   See  Idioplasma.  —  Nutritive 

§olyp  (Zo'dl.),  anyone  of  the  zooids  of  a  compound  hy- 
roid,  or  coral,  which  has  a  mouth  and  digestive  cavity. 
— Nu'trl-tive-ly,  nrfc.  —  Nu'trl-tlve-ness,  n. 

Nu'tri-ture  (-tvir  ;  135),  «.     [h.  nutrilura,  fr.  nutrire 
to  nourisli.]     Nutrition  ;  nourishment.    [Oi.«.]    Harvey. 
Nut'shell'  (luit'shSl'),  n.     1.  Tlie  shell  or  hard  exter- 
nal covering  in  wliicli  tlio  kernel  of  a  nut  is  inclosed. 

2.  Hence,  a  thing  of  little  compass,  or  of  little  value. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  A  shell  of  the  genus  Nucula. 

To  be,  or  lie.  In  a  nutshell,  to  bo  within  a  small  compass ; 
to  admit  of  very  brief  or  simple  doterniination  or  state- 
ment.   "  The  remedy  lay  in  a  nutshell."  Macaulay. 

Nut'ter  (nut'ter),  n.     A  gatherer  of  nuts. 

Nut'tlng  (iiiit'tlng),  n.    The  act  of  gathering  nuts. 

Nut'ty  (iiHt'ty),  a.     1.  Abounding  in  nuts. 

2.  Having  a  flavor  like  that  of  nuts ;  as,  nutty  wine. 

Nux'  vom'l-oa  (niiks' v5m'i-ki\).  [NL.,  fr"  L.  ntfj-a 
nut  -|-  vonierc  to  vomit.]  Tlie  seed  of  Strychnos  Kux- 
roiiilca,  a  tree  wliich  abounds  on  the  Malabar  and  Coro- 
niaiidel  coasts  of  the  East  Indies.  From  tlii.i  seed  the 
deadly  poisons  Icnown  as  strychnine  and  ArHCiHC  arc  ob- 
tained.    The  seeds  are  sometimes  called  Quaker  buttons. 

Nuz'zle  (ntlz'z'l),  V.  t.    [imp.  *  ;;.  p.  Nuzzled  (-z'ld) ; 


use,   unite,  rude,   full,   ap,   tun  ;    pity ;    food,   f<>t>t ;    out,   oil ;     oliair ;    go ;    sing,   iQk ;    tben,   thin ;    boN  ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Nuzzling  (-zlTng).]  [See  Nouesle.]  1.  To 
noursle  or  nurse ;  to  foster ;  to  bring  up.     \_Obs.'] 

The  people  had  been  nuzzled  in  idolatry.         Milton. 

2.  [Perh.  a  corruption  of  nestle.  Cf.  Nustle.]  To 
nestle ;  to  house,  as  iu  a  nest. 

Nuz'zle  (uiiz'z'l),  V.  i.     [Dim.  fr.  nose.    See  Nozzle.] 

1.  To  work  with  the  nose,  like  a  swine  in  the  mud. 

And  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheathed,  unaware,  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin.       Shak. 
He  charged  through  an  army  of  lawyers,  sometimes  .  .  .  tiuz- 
zling  like  an  eel  in  the  mud.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  go  with  head  poised  like  a  swine,  with  nose  down. 

Sir  Roger  shook  his  ears,  and  mizzled  along.    Arbuthnot. 

3.  [Cf.  Nuzzle,  v.  t.,  2.]  To  hide  the  head,  as  a  child 
in  the  mother's  bosom ;  to  nestle. 

4.  To  loiter ;  to  idle.     \_Prov.  Eng."]  HalUwell. 
Ny(ni).     [Contr.  fr.  ne /.]    Not  I;  nor  I.     \_Obs.'] 
Ny,  Nye  (ni),  a.  &  adv.    Nigh.     [06«.]         Chaucer. 
Ny'as  (nl'as) ,  n.     See  NiAS. 

II  Nyc'ta-lO'pi-a  (ntk'ta-lo'pt-a),  re.  [L.  nyctalopia, 
fr.  nyclahps  a  nyctalops,  Gr.  wKTa\ai\li.  Gr.  wKTaKoitj/ 
meant,  a  person  affected  either  with  day  blindness  or 
with  night  blindness,  and  in  the  former  case  was  derived 
fr.  fu'f ,  x/uitToj,  night  -|-  u>J/,  uttos,  the  eye  ;  iu  the  latter, 
fr.  vvi  -j-  aAao!  blind  -f-  wi/i.]  (Med.)  (a)  A  disease  of 
the  eye,  in  consequence  of  which  the  patient  can  see 
well  in  a  faint  light  or  at  twilight,  but  is  unable  to  see 
during  the  day  or  in  a  strong  light ;  day  blindness.  (6) 
See  MooNBLiNK. 

S^  Some  writers  (as  Quain)  use  the  word  in  the  oppo- 
site sense,  night  blindness.    See  Hemekalopia. 

Nyc'ta-lops  (nlk'ta-15ps),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  i/uKraAui^.] 
One  afflicted  with  nyctalopia. 

Nyc'ta-lo'py  (-lo'py),  «.     Same  as  Nyctalopia. 

Nyc-the'me-ron  (ntk-the'me-rSn),  re.  [Gr.  vvxdv/J-'- 
pov ;  i/uj,  wKTos,  night  -)-  rjij.epa  day.]  The  natural  day 
and  night,  or  space  of  tw_enty-four  hours. 

Nyc'tl-bune  (ntk'tl-bun),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  South  Ameri- 
can bird  of  the  genus  Nycilbius,  allied  to  the  goatsuckers. 

Nyc'ti-trop'ic  (-trop'tk),  a.  [From  Gr.  vuf,  tokitos, 
aight -|-  TpoTTiKos  turning.]  {Bot.)  Turning  or  bending 
at  night  into  special  positions. 

(S^^  Nyctitropic  movements  of  plants  usually  consist 
in  a  folding  or  drooping  of  the  leaves,  the  advantage  be- 
ing in  lessening  the  radiation  of  heat. 

Nyc'lO-phlle  (uTk'to-fll),  re.  [Gr.  vv^,  tokto's,  night 
-f-  c^iAeii'  to  love.]  [Zo'dl.)  Any  Australian  bat  of  the 
genus  Nyctophilus,  having  a  very  simple  nasal  appendage. 

Ny©  (ni),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  nid  nest,  brood,  L.  nidus 
nest.  See  Nest,  and  cf.  Eye  brood,  Nidb.]  A  brood  or 
flock  of  pheasants. 

II  Ny-en'tek  (nT-eu'tek),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  carnivorous 
mammal  [Ueliciis  nioscaius,  or  H.  orientalis),  native  of 
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Eastern  Asia  and  the  East  Indies.  It  has  a  dorsal  white 
stripe,  and  another  one  across  the  shoulders.  It  has  a 
strong  musky  odor. 

Nyl'ghau  )  (ml'ga  ;  277),  re.     [Hind.  &  Per.  nilgaw, 

Nyl'gau  j  prop., 
a  blue  cow ;  Per.  nil 
blue  -|-  gaw  cow.  See 
Lilac,  and  Cow  the 
animal.]  (Zo'dl.)  A 
large  Asiatic  antelope 
(Boselaphus,  or  Por- 
tax,  tragocamelus), 
found  in  Northern  In- 
dia. It  has  short 
horns,  a  black  mane, 
and  a  bunch  of  long 
hair  on  the  throat. 
The  general  color  is 
grayish  brown.  [Writ- 
ten also  neelghau,  nil- 
gau,  and  nylghaie.'] 

Nymph  (nimf),  re. 
[L.  nympha  nymph, 
bride,  young  woman, 
Gr.  vv it,<^t)  :  cf.  F. 
nymphe.  Cf.  Nuptial.] 
of  the  mountains,  forests,  meadows,  or  waters 

Where  were  ye,  ni/niphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  ?         Milton. 

2.  Hence  :  A  lovely  young  girl ;  a  maiden  ;  a  damsel. 


Nylghau 
(Boselaphus  tragocamelus), 

1.  (Class.  Myth.)  A  goddess 


Xymph.  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remembered. 


Shak. 


3.  (Zo'dl.)  The  pupa  of  an  insect ;  a  chrysalis. 

4._  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  a  subfamily  (Najudes)  of  but- 
terflies including  the  purples,  the  fritillaries,  the  peacock 
butterfly,  etc. ;  —  called  also  naiad. 

II  Nym'pha  (nTm'fa),  re. ;  pi.  Nymphs  (-fe).  [L. 
See  Nymph  a  goddess.]     1.  (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Nymph,  3. 

2.  pi.  (Anat.)  Two  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  within 
the  labia,  at  the  opening  of  the  vulva. 

li  Nym-ph»'a  (nlm-fe'a),  re.  [L., 
the  water  lily,  Gr.  i/u/xt^ata.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  aquatic  plants  having  showy 
flowers  (white,  blue,  pink,  or  yellow, 
often  fragrant),  including  the  white  j 
water  lily  and  the  Egj^ptian  lotus. 

(3^°"  Recent  critics  have  endeavored  ,^ 
to  show  that  this   genus  should  be  ^ 
called  Castalia,  and  the  name  Nym- 
phsea  transferred   to    what    is   now    Nymphzea  (N.  odo- 
known  as  Jfluphar.  rata),  or  Water 

Nymph'al  (nimf'al),  a.   Of  or  per-      ^"y- 
taining    to    a    nymph    or    nymphs;  nymphean. 


One  of  the  Nymphales  {Basilarchia 
arthemis). 


OAKLING 

II  Nym-phales  (nlm-falez),  re.  pi.  [NI.]  (Zo'dl.)  An 
extensive  family  of 
butterflies  includ- 
ing the  nymphs,  i 
the  satyrs,  the 
monarchs,  the  hel- 
iconias,  and  oth- 
ers ;  —  called  also 
brush-footed  but- 
terflies. 

Nym-phe'an 

(nim-fe'an),      a. 
[Gr.  vvfx(^aLO';.   See 
Nymph.]     Of,  per- 
taining to,   or  appropriate  to,   nymphs;    inhabited   by 
nymphs  ;  as,  a  nymphean  cave. 

Nymph'et  (niml'et),  re.  A  little  or  young  nymph. 
IFoetic]     "T'he nyviphets  sporting  there."        Drayton. 

Nymph'ic  (nTmf'ik),   )  a.     [Gr.  vvixijyiKoi  bridal.]    Of 

Nymph'lc-al  (-i-knl),  (      or  pertaining  to  nymphs. 

Nym-phip'a-rous  (nim-fTp'a-riia),  a.  [Nymph  +  L. 
parere  to  produce.]  (Zo'dl.)  Producmg  pupas  or  nymphs. 

Nymph'ish  (nTmf'ish),  a.  Relating  to  nymphs  ;  lady- 
like.    ^' Nymphish  war.'"  Drayton. 

Nymph'Uke'  (-lik'),  I  a.    Resembling,  or  characteris- 

Nymph'ly  (ly),  )      tic  of,  a  nymph. 

Nym'phO-lep'sy    (ntm'fo-lep'sy),   re.     [Gr.   vvn^ri  a 
nymph  -|- Aa/x/Sai/eii/  to  seize.]   A  species  of  demoniac  en- 
thusiasm or  possession  coming  upon  one  who  had  acciden- 
tally looked  upon  a  nymph  ;  ecstasy,     [i?.]  De  Quincey. 
The  nymphclepst/  of  some  fond  despair.  Byron, 

Nym'phO-lep'tiC  (-ISp'tTk),  a.  Under  the  influence 
of  nympholepsy  ;  ecstatic  ;  frenzied.     [Poetic'] 

Nym'pho-ma'nl-a  (-ma'nl-a),  re.  [Gr.  vvix^T]  a  bride 
+  IxavCa.  madness.]  (Med.)  Morbid  and  uncontrollable 
sexual  desire  in  women,  constituting  a  true  disease. 

Nym'phO-ma'ny  (-ma'ny),re.  [Cf.  F.  nymphomanie.'] 
(Med. )  Same  as  Nymphomania  . 

Wym-phot'0-my  (nlm-f  8t'o-m J),  re.  [Nympha  -f  Gr. 
TefLveiv  to  cut.]     (Med.)  Excision  of  the  nymphje. 

Nys  (niz).    Is  not.     See  Nis.         Chaucer.    Spenser, 

II  Nys-tag'mus  (nts-tSg'miis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vu- 
0"ray/^ds  drowsiness, 
fr.  w<TTa^eiv  to  nod 
in  sleep,  to  slum- 
ber.] (Med.)  A  rapid- 
involuntary  oscilla- 
tion of  the  eyeballs. 

Ny-Ula  (ni-ii'la), 
re.  (Zo'dl.)  A  spe- 
c  i  e  s  of  ichneumon  Wyula. 

(Herpestes  nyula).    Its  fur  is  beautifully  variegated  by 
closely  set  zigzag  markings. 


o. 


0(5).  1.  O,  the  fifteenth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, derives  its  form,  value,  and  name  from  the 
Greek  O,  through  the  Latin.  The  letter  came  into  the 
Greek  from  the  Phoenician,  which  possibly  derived  it  ulti- 
mately from  the  Egyptian.  Etymologically,  the  letter  o 
is  most  closely  related  to  a,  e,  and  u  ;  as  iu  E.  bone,  AS. 
ban  ;  E.  stone,  AS.  stan  ;  E.  broke,  AS.  brecan  to  break ; 
E.  bore,  AS.  beran  to  bear ;  E.  dove,  AS.  dSfe ;  E.  toft, 
tiift ;  tone,  t?ine ;  number,  F.  nombre. 

The  letter  o  has  several  vowel  soimds,  the  principal  of 
which  are  its  long  sound,  as  in  ione,  its  short  sound,  as 
in  nod,  and  the  sounds  heard  in  the  words  orb,  son,  do 
(food),  and  wolf  (book).  In  connection  with  the  other 
vowels  it  forms  several  digraphs  and  diphthongs.  See 
Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  107-129. 

2.  Among  the  ancients,  O  was  a  mark  of  triple  time, 
from  the  notion  that  the  ternary,  or  number  3,  is  the 
most  perfect  of  numbers,  and  properly  expressed  by  a 
circle,  the  most  perfect  figure. 

O  was^lso  anciently  used  to  represent  11 :  with  a  dash 
over  it  (O),  11,000. 

0  (o),  n.  ;  pi.  O's  or  Oes  (oz).  1.  The  letter  0,  or  its 
sound.  "Mouthing  out  his  hoUow  oes  and  aes."  Tennyson, 

2.  Something  shaped  like  the  letter  O ;  a  circle  or 
oval.     "  This  wooden  0  [Globe  Theater]."  Shak, 

3.  A  cipher ;  zero.     [iJ.] 

Thou  art  an  0  without  a  iigure,  Shak. 

0'.  [Ir.  o  a  descendant.]  A  prefix  to  Irish  family 
names,  which  signifies  grandson  or  descendant  of,  and  is 
a  character  of  dignity ;  as,  O'Neil,  O'Carrol. 

0'  (o ;  unaccented  6),  prep.  A  shortened  form  of  of  or 
ore.     "At  the  turning  o' the  tide."  Shak. 

0  (o),  a.  [See  One.]  One.  [Obs.']  Chaucer.  "  Alle 
thre  but  o  God."    Piers  Plowman. 

0  (5),  interj.  An  exclamation  used  in  calling  or  di- 
rectly addressing  a  person  or  personified  object ;  also,  as 
an  emotional  or  impassioned  exclamation  expressing  pain, 
grief,  surprise,  desire,  fear,  etc. 

For  ever,  0  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled  in  heaven.    Ps.  cxix.  89. 
0  how  love  I  thy  law  I  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day. 

Ps.  cxix.  97. 

^g^  0  is  frequently  followed  by  an  ellipsis  and  that, 
as  in  expressing  a  wish ;  "  0  [I  wish]  that  Tshmael  might 
live  before  thee  ! "  Gen.  xvii.  18 ;  or  in  expressions  of 
surprise,  indignation,  or  regret :  "  0  [it  is  sad]  that  such 
eyes  .should  e'er  meet  other  object !  "  Sheridan  Knowles, 


...^  A  distinction  between  the  use  of  0  and  ok  is  in- 
sisted upon  by  some,  namely,  that  0  should  be  used  only 
in  direct  address  to  a  person  or  personified  object,  and 
should  never  be  followed  by  the  exclamation  point,  while 
Oh  (or  oh)  should  be  used  in  exclamations  where  no  direct 
appeal  or  address  to  an  object  is  made,  and  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  exclamation  point  or  not,  according  to  the 
nature  or  construction  of  the  sentence.  Some  insist  that 
oh  should  be  used  only  as  an  interjection  expressing 
strong  feeling.  The  form  0,  however,  is,  it  seems,  the 
one  most  commonly  employed  for  both  uses  by  modern 
writers  and  correctors  for  the  press.  "0, 1  am  slain !  " 
Shak.  "0  what  a  fair  and  ministering  angel!"  "0 
sweet  angel !  "    Longfellow. 

0  for  a  kindling  touch  from  that  pure  flame  I    Wordsworth. 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  —  and  oh 

The  difference  to  me  I  Wordsworth. 

Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  1       Couiper. 

We  should  distinguish  between  the  sign  of  the  vocative  and 
the  emotional  interjection,  writing  Ofor  the  former,  and  oh  for 
the  latter.  Earle. 

0  dear,  and  0  dear  me  I  [corrupted  fr.  F.  0  Dieu  !  or  It. 
0  Mo  !  0  God  !  0  Dio  mio !  O  my  God  !  Wyman],  ex- 
clamations expressive  of  various  emotions,  but  usually 
prompted  by  surprise,  consternation,  grief,  pain,  etc. 

Oad(od),  re.    SeeWoAD.     [Obs.'\  Coles. 

Oai  (of),  re.  [See  Aur.]  Originally,  an  elf's  child;  a 
changeling  left  by  fairies  or  goblins ;  hence,  a  deformed 
or  foolish  child  ;  a  simpleton  ;  an  idiot. 

Oafish,  a.    Like  an  oaf ;  simple.  —  Oal'lsh-ness,  re. 

Oak  (ok),  re.  [OE.  oke,  ok,  ak,  AS.  ac ;  akin  to  D. 
eik,  G.  eiche,  OHG.  eih,  Icel.  eik,  Sw.  ek,  Dan.  eeg.] 

1.  (Bot.)  Any  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Quercus.  The 
oaks  have  alternate  leaves,  often  variously  lobed,  and 
staminate  flowers  in  catkins.  The  fruit  is  a  smooth  nut, 
called  an  acorn,  which  is  more  or  less  inclosed  in  a  scaly 
involucre  called  the  cup  or  cupule.  There  are  now  rec- 
ognized about  three  hundred  species,  of  which  nearly 
fifty  occur  in  the  United  States,  the  rest  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  the  other  parts  of  North  America,  a  very  few  barely 
reaching  the  northern  parts  of  South  America  and  Afri- 
ca. Many  of  the  oaks  form  forest  trees  of  grand  propor- 
tions and  live  many  centuries.  The  wood  is  usually  hard 
and  tough,  and  provided  with  conspicuous  medullary 
rays,  forming  the  silver  grain. 

2.  The  strong  wood  or  timber  of  the  oak. 

1^^  Among  the  true  oaks  in  America  are :  Barren  oak, 
or  Black-jack,  Q.  nigra.  —Basket  oak,  Q.  Michatizii.  —Black 


oak,  Q.  tinctoria  ;  —  called  also  yellow  or  quercitron  oak, 

—  Bur  oak  (see  under  Bur),  Q.  maCT'Ocarpa;- called  also 
over-cup  or  mossy-cup  oak.  —  Chestnut  oak,  Q.  Prinus, 
and  Q.  densiflora.  —  Chinquapin  oak  (see  under  Chinqua- 
pin), Q.  prrinoides.  —  Coast  live  oak,  Q.  agrifolia,  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  —  also  called  enceno.  —  Live  oak  (see  under  Live), 
Q.  virens,  the  best  of  all  for  shipbuilding ;  also,  Q.  Chry- 
solepis,  of  California. — Pin  oak.    Same  as  Stoamp  oak. 

—  Post  oak,  Q.  obtusifolia.  —  Ked  oak,  Q.  rubra.  —  Scarlet 
oak,  Q.  coccinea.  —  Scrub  oak,  Q.  ilicifolia,  Q.  undvlata, 
etc. —  Shingle  oak,  §.im6)-«co)-ia.  — Spanish  oak,  Q.falca- 
ta. —  Swamp  Spanish  oak,  or  Pin  oak,  Q.  palustris. —  Swamp 
white  oak,  Q.  bicolor.  —  Water  oak,  Q.  aquatica.  —  Water 
whits  oak,  Q.  lyrata.  —  Willow  oak,  §.  Phellos. 

Among  the  true  oaks  in  Europe  are :  Bitter  oak,  or 
Turkey  oak,  (^.  Cerris  (see  Cekris).  —  Cork  oak,  Q.  Suber. 

—  English  white  oak,  Q.  Robur.  —  Evergreen  oak.  Holly  oak, 
or  Hohn  oak,  Q.  Ilex.  —  Kermea  oak,  Q.  coecifera.  —  Nut- 
gall  oak,  Q.  infectoria. 

^W^  Among  plants  called  oak,  but  not  of  the  genus 
Quercus,  are  :  African  oak,  a  valuable  timber  tree  ( Old- 
Jieldia  Africana).  —  Australian,  or  She,  oak,  any  tree  of  the 
genus  Casuarina  (see  (5asuakina).  —  Indian  oak,  the  teak 
tree  (see  Teak).  —  Jerusalem  oak.  See  under  Jerusalem.  — 
New  Zealand  oak,  a  sapiudaceous  tree  (Aleclryon  excelsum). 

—  Poison  oak,  the  poison  ivy.  See  under  Poison.  —  Silky, 
or  Silk-bark,  oak,  an  Australr,:n  tree  ( Qrevillea  robusla). 

Green  oak,  oak  wood  colored  green  by  the  growth 
of  the  mycelium  of  certain  fungi.  —  Oak  apple,  a  large, 
smooth,  round  gall  produced  on  the  leaves  of  the  Amer- 
ican red  oak  hy  2.z^'&&j  (Cynips covftuens).  It  is  green 
and  pulpy  when  young.  —  Oak  beauty  (Zo'dl.),  a  British 
geometnd  moth  (Bist on  prodromaria)  whose  larva  feeds 
on  the  oak.  —  Oak  gall,  a  gall  found  on  the  oak.  See  2d 
Gall.  —  Oak  leather  (Bot.),  the  mycehum  of  a  fungus 
which  forms  leatherlike  patches  in  the  fissures  of  oak 
wood.  —  Oak  prnner.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Pruner,  the  insect.— Oak 
spangle,  a  kind  of  gall  produced  on  the  oak  by  the  insect 
A'piolepis  lenticularis.  —  Oak  wart,  a  wartlike  gall  on  the 
twigs  of  an  oak.  —The  Oaks,  one  of  the  three  great  annual 
English  horse  races  (the  Derby  and  St.  Leger  being  the 
others).  It  was  instituted  in  1779  by  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  so  called  from  his  estate.  —  To  sport  ons's  oak,  to  be 
"  not  at  home  to  visitors,"  signified  by  closing  the  outer 
(oaken)  door  of  one's  rooms.    [Cant,  Eng.  Univ.] 

Oak'en  (ok"n),  a.    [AS.  acen.]    Made  or  consisting  of 

oaks  or  of  the  wood  of  oaks.  "In  oaiere  bower."  Milton. 

Oaken  timber,  wherewith  to  build  ships.         Paeon. 

Oak'er  (ok'er),  re.     See  Ochee.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

Oakling  (ok'lTng),  re.     A  young  oak.  Evelyn. 
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Oak'um  (ok'fim),  n.  [AS.  acumba  ;  pref.  a-  (cf.  G. 
er-,  Goth,  tis-,  orig.  meaniug,  out)  -|-  cemban  to  comb, 
camb  comb.  See  Comb.]  1.  The  material  obtained  by  un- 
twisting and  pickiug  into  loose  fiber  old  hemp  ropes  ;  — 
used  for  calking  the  seams  of  ships,  stopping  leaks,  etc. 

2.  The  coarse  portion  separated  from  flax  or  hemp  in 
hackling.  Knight. 

WUte  oakum,  that  made  from  untarred  rope. 

Oak'y  (ok'y),  a.    Resembling  oak  ;  strong.   Bp.  Hall. 

Oar  (or),  n.  [AS.  dr;  akin  to  Icel.  or,  Dan.  aare,  Sw. 
dm,-;   perh.   akin  to  E.  row,  v.    V8.     Cf.  Rowlock.] 

1.  An  implement  for  impelling  a  boat,  being  a  slen- 
der piece  of  timber,  usually  ash  or  spruce,  with  a  grip  or 
handle  at  one  end  and  a  broad  blade  at  the  other.  The 
part  which  rests  in  the  rowlock  is  called  the  loom. 

^ff^  An  oar  is  a  kind  of  long  paddle,  which  swings 
about  a  kind  of  fulcrum,  caUed  a  rowlock,  fixed  to  the 
side  of  the  boat. 

2.  An  oarsman  ;  a  rower ;  as,  he  is  a  good  oar. 

3.  (Zool.)  An  oarlike  swimming  organ  of  various  in- 
vertebrates. 

Oar  cock  (Zool.),  the  water  rail.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  Spoon 
oar,  an  oar  having  the  blade  so  curved  as  to  afford  a  bet- 
ter hold  upon  the  water  in  rowing. 

Spoon  Oar.    a  Handle  :    b  Loom  ;  c  Blade. 

—  To  boat  the  oars,  to  cease  rowing,  and  lay  the  oars  in 
the  boat.  —  To  feather  the  oars.  See  under  Feather,  v.  t. 
— To  lie  on  the  oars,  to  cease  pulling,  raising  the  oars  out 
of  water,  but  not  boatmg  them;  hence,  to  cease  from 
work  of  any  kind ;  to  be  idle  ;  to  rest.  —  To  muffle  the  oara, 
to  put  something  round  that  part  which  rests  in  the  row- 
lock, to  prevent  noise  in  rowing.  —  To  put  in  one's  oar, 
to  give  aid  or  advice ;  —  commonly  used  of  a  person  who 
obtrudes  aid  or  counsel  not  invited.  —  To  ship  the  oars,  to 
place  them  in  the  rowlocks.  —  To  toss  the  oare.  To  peak 
the  oars,  to  lift  them  from  the  rowlocks  and  hold  them 
perpendicularly,  the  handle  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat. — To  trail  oars,  to  allow  them  to  trail  in  the  water 
alongside  of  the  boat.  —  To  unship  the  oars,  to  take  them 
out  of  the  rowlocks. 

Oar,  V.  (.  &i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Oaeed  (ord) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  Oakinq.]    To  row.     "  Oared  himself."  Shak. 

Oared  with  laboring  arms.  Pope. 

Oared  (ord),  a.  X.  Furnished  with  oara ;  —  chiefly 
used  in  composition ;  as,  a  four-oared  boat. 

2.  {Zool.)  (a)  Having  feet  adapted  for  swimming. 
(6)  Totipalmate ;  —  said  of  the  feet  of  certain  birds. 
See  Illust.  of  Aves. 

Oared  shrew  (Zool.).  an  aquatic  European  shrew  ( Cros- 
sojjus  ciliatus) ;  —  called  also  black  water  shreio. 

Oar'Ilsll'  (or'fish'),  n.    (Zool.)  Tlie  ribbon  fish. 

Oar'foot'  (-f55f),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  crustacean  of  the 
genus  Eemipes. 

Oar'-foot'ed,  a.    Having  feet  adapted  for  swimming. 

Oar'less,  a.    Without  oars.  Sylvester. 

Oar'lock'  (or'lok'),  n.  (JVaut.)  The  notch,  fork,  or 
other  device  on  the  gunwale  of  a  boat,  in  which  the  oar 
rests  in  rowing.     See  Rowlock. 

Oars'man  (orz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Oaksmen  (-men).  One 
who  uses,  or  is  skilled  in  the  use  of,  an  oar  ;  a  rower. 

At  the  prow  of  the  boat,  rose  one  of  the  oarsmen.  Longfellow. 

Oar'weed' (or'wed'),  K.  (Bot.)  Any  large  seaweed  of 
the  genus  Laminaria  ;  tangle  ;  kelp.    See  Kelp. 

Oar'y  (or'y),  a.  Having  the  form  or  the  use  of  an  oar ; 
as,  the  swan's  oarT/ feet.  Milton.     Addison. 

O'a-sls  (o'a-sTs  or  6-a'sTs ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  Oases  (-sez). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  oao-is;  cf.  Copt,  ouahe.']     A  fertile  or  green 
spot  in  a  waste  or  desert,  esp.  in  a  sandy  desert. 
My  one  oasis  in  the  dust  and  drouth 
Of  city  life.  Tennyson. 

Oast  (ost),  n.  [OE.  ost,  AS.  ast ;  cf.  Gr.  al9os  burning 
heat.]    A  kiln  to  dry  hops  or  malt ;  a  cookie.    Mortivier. 

Oat  (ot),  n.  ;  pi.  Oats  (ots).  [OE.  ote,  ate,  AS.  ata, 
akin  to  Fries,  oat;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  (Bot.)  A 
well-known  cereal  grass  (Avena  sativa),  and  its  edible 
grain ;  —  commonly  used  in  the  plural  and  in  a  collective 
sense. 

2.  A  musical  pipe  made  of  oat  straw.   [Obs.']    Milton. 

Animated  oats,  or  Animal  oata  (Bot.),  a  grass  (Avena 
sterilis)  much  like  oats,  but  with  a  long  spirally  twisted 
awn  which  coils  and  uncoils  with  changes  of  moisture, 
and  thus  gives  the  grains  an  apparently  automatic  mo- 
tion. —  Oat  fowl  (Zool.),  the  snow  buntmg;  —  so  called 
from  its  feeding  on  oats.  [Prov.  Eng.}  —  Oat  grasa  (Bot.), 
the  name  of  several  grasses  more  or  less  resembling  oats, 
as  Danlhonia  spicata,  D.  serice.a,  and  Arrhenatlierum 
avenaceum,  all  common  in  parts  of  the  United  States. 

—  To  feel  one'a  oats,  to  be  conceited  or  self-important. 
[Slang]  —  To  sow  one's  wild  oata,  to  indulge  in  youthful 
dissipation.  Thackeray.  —Wild  o&ts  (Bot.),  aeraas (Avena 
fatua)  much  resembling  oats,  and  by  some  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  the  origmal  of  cultivated  oats. 

Oat'oake'  (ot'kak'),  n.    A  cake  made  of  oatmeal. 
Oat'en  (of'n),  a.     1.  Consisting  of  an  oat  straw  or 
stem ;  as,  an  oaten  pipe.  Milttn. 

2.  Made  of  oatmeal ;  as,  oaten  cakes. 

Oath  (oth),  n.  ;pl.  Oaths  (othz).  [OE.  othe,  oth,  ath, 
AS.  aS;  akin  to  D.  eed,  OS.  eS,  G.  eid,  Icel.  eiSr,  Sw. 
ed,  Dan.  eed,  Goth,  aips ;  cf.  Olr.  oeth.]  1.  A  solemn 
affirmation  or  declaration,  made  with  a  reverent  appeal 
to  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed.  "  I  liave  an 
-'//'  in  heaven."  Shak. 

\i\<i  ''  if  secrecy  for  the  concealing  of  those  [inventions] 
which  v,-c-  tiunk  fit  to  keep  secret.  Bacon. 

£.  A  solemn  affirmation,  connected  with  a  sacred  ob- 
jtict,  or  one  regarded  as  sacred,  as  the  temple,  the  altar, 
the  blood  of  Abel,  the  Bible,  the  Koran,  etc. 

3.  {Laa)  An  appeal  (in  verification  of  a  statement 
niade)  to  a  superior  sanction,  in  such  a  form  as  exposes 
tlie  party  making  the  appeal  to  an  indictment  for  per- 
jury if  tli'=  statement  be  false. 

4.  A  ci'.yeless  and  blasphemous  use  of  the  name  of  tlie 
div.ne  Buing,  or  anything  divine  or  sacred,  by  way  of 


appeal  or  as  a  profane  exclamation  or  ejaculation  ;  an  ex- 
pression of  profane  swearing.    "A terrible  oa</)."   Shak. 

Oath'a-ble  (oth'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  having  an  oath 
administered  to.     [Ois.]  Shak. 

Oath'break'ing  (-brak'Ing),  n.  The  violation  of  an 
oath ;  perjury.  '  Shak. 

Oat'meal'  (ot'mel'),  n.     1.  Meal  made  of  oats.     Gay. 

2.  (Bot. )  A  plant  of  the  genus  Panicum  ;  panic  grass. 

Ob-  (ob-).  [L.  ob,  prep.  Cf.  Epi-.]  A  prefix  signify- 
ing to,  toward,  before,  against,  reversely,  etc. ;  also,  as  a 
simple  intensive  ;  as  in  oilige,  to  bind  to ;  oftstacle,  some- 
thing standing  before  ;  object,  lit. ,  to  throw  against ;  oft- 
ovate,  reversely,  or  oppositely,  ovate.  Ob-  is  commonly 
assimilated  before  c,  f,  g,  and  p,  to  oc-,  of-,  og-,  and  op-. 

Ob-am'bU-late  (ob-5m'biS-lat),  v.  i.  [L.  obambulaius, 
p.  p.  of  obambulare.']     To  walk  about.     \_Obs.'] 

Ob-am'bU-la'tion  (-la'shun),  re.  [L.  obambulatio.'] 
A  waUiing  about.     \_Ohs.']  Gayton. 

II  Ob'bli-ga'tO  (ob'ble-ga'tS),  a.  [It.,  lit.,  bound.  See 
Oblige.]     (Mus.)    Required;  necessary;  indispensable; 

—  applied  to  voices  or  instruments  indispensable  to  the 
just  performance  of  a  musical  composition.  Also  used 
substantively.     [Written  also  obligato.'] 

Ob-Cla'vate  (ob-kla'vat),  a.  [Pref.  ob-  +  clavate.l 
Inversely  clavate. 

Ob'COm-pressed'  (ob'kSm-prSsf),  a.  [Pref.  ob-  + 
compressed.']  Compressed  or  flattened  antero-pbsteri- 
orly,  or  in  a  way  opposite  to  the  usual  one. 

Ob-COn'iC  (ob-k6n'ik),  )  a.     [Pref.    ob-  -\-  conic,   con- 

Ob-COn'ic-al  (-I-kal),  )  ical.']  Conical,  but  having 
the  apex  downward  ;  inversely  conical. 

Ob-cor'date   (6b-k9r'dat),   a.     [Pref.  ob-  -f  cordate.'] 
Heart-shaped,  with  the  attachment  at  the 
pointed  end  ;   inversely  cordate  ;    as,  an 
obcordate  petal  or  leaf. 

Ob-dip'lo-stem'o-nous  (bb-dTp'l6- 
stSm'o-niSs  or  -ste'mo-ufis),  a.  [Pref. 
ob — \-  diplostemonous.]  (Bot.)  Having 
twice  as  many  stamens  as  petals,  those  of 
the  outer  set  being  opposite  the  petals ; 

—  said  of  flowers.  Gray. 

Ob-dlp'lo-stem'o-ny  (-nj^),  n.    (Bot.) 

The  condition  of  being  obdiplostemo-  Obcordate  Leaf- 
jjQ^jg  lets  of  OxaliB. 

Ob'dor-ml'tion  (Sb'dor-mish'iln),  n.  [L.  obdormire 
to  fall  asleep.]     Sleep.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Ob-duce'  (5b-dus'),  V.  t.  [L.  obducere,  obductum; 
ob  (see  Ob-)  -)-  ducere  to  lead.]  To  draw  over,  as  a  cov- 
ering.    [_Obs.]  Sir  31.  Hale. 

Ob-duct'  (ob-diikt'),  V.  t.  [See  Obduce.]  To  draw 
over  ;  to  cover.     lObs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ob-dUC'tion  (Sb-dtik'shan),  n.  [I,,  obductio.]  The 
act  of  drawing  or  laying  over,  as  a  covering.     [Obs.] 

Ob'dU-ra-cy   (Sb'dfi-ra-sy ;   277),  n.      The  quality  or 

state  of  being  obdurate ;   invincible  hardness  of  heart ; 

obstinacy.     "  Oftdwracj/ and  persistency . "  Shak. 

The  absolute  completion  of  sin  in  final  obduracy.     South. 

Ob'dU-rate  (-rat),  a.  [L.  obduratus,  p.  p.  of  obdu- 
rare  to  harden ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -\-  durare  to  harden,  durus 
hard.  See  Duke.]  1.  Hardened  in  feelings,  esp.  against 
moral  or  mollifying  influences ;  unyielding ;  hard-hearted  ; 
stubbornly  wicked, 


Tlie  very  custom  of  evil  makes  the  heart  obdurate  against 

Hooker. 
Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel. 


whatsoever  instructions  to  the  contrary. 


Nay,  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  releuteth  ?  Shak. 
2.  Hard ;  harsh ;  rugged ;  rough  ;  intractable.     "  Ob- 
durate consonants."  Swift. 
11^°*  Sometimes  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  espe- 
cially by  the  older  poets. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart.  Cowper. 
Syn.  —  Hard ;  flrm ;  unbending  ;  inflexible ;  unyield- 
ing; stubborn;  obstinate;  impenitent;  callous:  unfeel- 
ing; insensible  ;  unsusceptible.  —  Obdurate,  Callous, 
Hardened.  Cailous  denotes  a  deadening  of  the  sensi- 
bilities ;  as,  a  callous  conscience.  Hardened  implies  a 
feneral  and  settled  disregard  for  the  claims  of  interest, 
uty,  and  sympathy;  as,  hardened  in  vice.  Obdurate 
implies  an  active  resistance  of  the  heart  and  vrill  against 
the  pleadings  of  compassion  and  humanity. 

—  Ob'du-rate-ly  (-rat-ly),  adv.  —  Ob'du-rate-ness,  re. 

Ob'dU-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.    To  harden.     lObs.] 
Ob'dU-ra'tlon    (ob'dij-ra'shiin),    re.     [L.    obduratio.] 
A  hardening  of  tlie  heart ;  hardness  of  heart.     [_Obs.] 
Ob-dure'  (ob-dur'),  v.  t.    To  harden.     [Obs.]    Milton. 

0V^rt^°m^A>),h     Obdurate;  hard.     iObs.] 
This  saw  his  hapless  foes,  but  stood  obdured.     Milton. 

Ob-dure'ness,  re.,  Ob-dur'ed-ness  (5b-dur'6d-nes),  re. 
Hardness.     lObs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

O'be  (o'be),  n.     See  Obi. 

O-be'ah  (o-be'a),  n.  Same  as  Obl— a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  obi ;  as,  the  obeah  man.  B.  Edwards. 

0-be'dl-ble  (-dt-b'l),  a.    Obedient.    lObs.]    Bp.  Hall. 

0-be'dl-ence  (o-be'dl-ens),  re.  [P.  obedience,  L.  obe- 
dieniia,  oboedientia.    See  Obedient,  and  cf.  Obeisance.] 

1.  The  act  of  obeying,  or  the  state  of  being  obedient ; 
compliance  with  that  which  is  required  by  authority ; 
subjection  to  rightful  restraint  or  control. 

Government  must  compel  tlie  obedience  of  individuals.  Ames. 

2.  Words  or  actions  denoting  submission  to  authority  ; 
dutifulness.  Shak. 

3.  (Eccl.)  (a)  A  following;  a  body  of  adherents;  as, 
the  Roman  Catliolic  obedience,  or  the  whole  body  of  per- 
sons who  submit  to  the  autlioiity  of  tlie  pope,  (b)  A 
cell  (or  offshoot  of  a  larger  monastery)  governed  by  a 
prior,  (e)  One  of  the  three  monastic  vows.  Shipley, 
(d)  The  written  precept  of  a  superior  in  a  religious  order 
or  congregation  to  a  subject. 

Canonical  obedience.  See  under  Canonical.  —  Paaaive 
obedience.    See  under  Passive. 

0-be'dl-en'cl-a-ry  (-Bn'shT-a-rj  or  -sha-rj),  n.  One 
yielding  obedience.     lObs.]  Fo-ie. 


0-be'dl-ent  (o-be'dT-ent),  a.     [OF.  obedient,  L.  obedi- 

ens,  oboediens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  obedire,  oboedire,  to  obey. 

See  Obey.]     Subject  in  will  or  act  to  authority ;  vriUing 

to  obey  ;  submissive  to  restraint,  control,  or  command. 

And  floating  straight,  obedient  to  tlie  stream.        Shak. 

The  chief  his  orders  gives  ;  the  obedient  band, 

With  due  observance,  wait  the  cliief's  command.    Pope. 

Syn.  —  Dutiful ;  respectful ;  compliant ;  submissive. 

0-be'dl-en'tial  (-gn'shal),  o.  [Cf.  F.  obedientiel.] 
According  to  the  rule  of  obedience.     [R.] 

An  obediential  subjection  to  the  Lord  of  Nature.  Sir  JU.  Hale. 

0-be'di-ent-ly  (o-be'dT-ent-lJ^),  adv.  In  an  •bedient 
manner ;  with  obedience. 

0-bel'sance  (o-be'sans  or  6-ba'- ;  277),  n.  [F.  obeis- 
sance  obedience,  fr.  obeissant.  See  Obey,  and  cf.  Obe- 
dience, Abaisahce.]     1.  Obedience.     [Oi«.]      Chaucer. 

2.    A  manifestation   of  obedience  ;    an  expression  of 
deference  or  respect ;  homage  ;  a  bbw  ;  a  courtesy. 
Bathslieba  bowed  and  did  obeisa7ice  unto  the  king.    1  Kinysi.  16. 

0-bei'san-cy  (-san-sy),  re.    See  Obeisance.     [Obs.] 

0-bei'sant  (-sant),  a.  [F.  obeissant,  p.  pr.  of  obeir  to 
obey.]  Ready  to  obey ;  reverent ;  deferential ;  also,  serv- 
ilely submissive.  Chaucer. 

II  0-be11-on  (o-be'll-on),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  o^eAot  a 
spit.]  (Anal.)  The  region  of  the  skull  between  the  two 
parietal  foramina  where  the  closure  of  the  sagittal  suture 
usually  begins. 

OVe-llE'cal  (5b'e-lis'kal),  a.    Formed  like  an  obelisk. 

Ob'e-lisk  (ob'S-lTsk),  n.  [L.  obe- 
liscus,  Gr.  oPe\i(TKos,  dim.  of  o/3eAo5 
a  spit,  a  pointed  pillar  :  cf.  F.  obe- 
lisque.]  1.  An  upright,  four-sided 
pillar,  gradually  tapering  as  it  rises, 
and  terminating  in  a  pyramid  called 
pyramidion.  It  is  ordinarily  mono- 
lithic. Egyptian  obelisks  are  com- 
monly covered  with  hieroglyphic 
writing  from  top  to  bottom. 

2.  (Print.)  A  mark  of  reference  ; 

—  called  also  rfai/^er  [t].  See  Dag- 
gee,  re . ,  2. 

Ob'e-liste,  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p. 
Obelisked  (-ITskt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Obelisking.]  To  mark  or  desig- 
nate with  an  obelisk. 

Ob'e-lize  (-liz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Obelized  (-lizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Obelizing  (-li'zlng).]  [Gr.  hpeXi^eiv, 
fr.  ojSeAos.  See  Obelus.]  To  desig- 
nate with  an  obelus;  to  mark  as 
doubtful  or  spurious.     \_B.] 

II  Ob'e-lus  (-liis),  re.  ;  pi.  Obeli 

^"■••'i--,  ^h  *^;  N^  A  o^^^o'v prop-,  a  Obelisk.  One  of  Cleo 
spit.]  (Print.)  A  mark  [thus  — ,  patra's  Needles,  for 
or  -i-]  ;  —  so  called  as  resembling  a  .... 

needle.  In  old  MSS.  or  editions  of 
the  classics,  it  marks  suspected  pas- 
sages or  readings. 

Ob-eq'ul-tate  (8b-ek'wi-tat),  v.  i.  [L.  obequitatus, 
p.  p.  of  obequitare  to  ride  about.]  To  ride  about.    \_Obs.] 

—  Ob-eq'ui-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiin),  re.     [Obs.]        Cockeram. 
Ob'er-on  (6b'er-on),  re.     [F.,  fr.  OF.  Auberon  ;  prob. 

of  Frankish  origin.]  (Mediaeval  Mythol.)  The  king  ol 
the  fairies,  and  husband  of  Titania  or  Queen  Mab.     Shak. 

Ob'er-ra'tion  (-er-ra'shun),  re.  [L.  oberrare  to  wan- 
der about.]     A  wandering  about.  [Obs.]    Johnson. 

0-bese'  (o-bes'),  a.  [L.  obesus  eaten  away,  lean  ;  also, 
that  has  eaten  itself  fat,  fat,  stout,  p.  p.  of  obedere  to 
devour ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -|-  edere  to  eat.  See  Eat.]  Ex- 
cessively corpulent ;  fat ;  fleshy. 

0-bese'nesS,  «.     Quality  of  being  obese  ;  obesity. 

0-bes'i-ty  (o-bgs'i-ty),  n.  [L.  obesitas:  cf.  F.  obesite.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  obese  ;  incumbrance  of  flesh. 

0-bey'  (o-ba'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Obeyed  (-bad') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Obeying.]  [OE.  obeyen,  F.  obeir,  fr.  L. 
obedire,  oboedire ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -f-  audire  to  hear.  See 
Audible,  and  cf.  Obeisance.]  1.  To  give  ear  to ;  to  exe- 
cute tlie  commands  of ;  to  yield  submission  to  ;  to  comply 
with  the  orders  of. 

Children,  obey  your  parents  in  the  Lord.       E2ih.  vi.  L 
Was  she  thy  God,  that  her  thou  didst  obey  f  Milton. 

2.  To  submit  to  the  authority  of ;  to  be  ruled  by. 

My  will  obeyed  his  will.  Chancer, 

Af  ric  and  India  shall  his  power  obey.  Vryden. 

3.  To  yield  to  the  impulse,  power,  or  operation  of ;  as, 
a  ship  obeys  her  helm. 

0-bey',  V.  i.    To  give  obedience. 

Will  he  obey  when  one  commands  ?  Tennyson. 

^W  By  some  old  writers  obey  was  used,  as  in  the 
French  idiom,  with  the  preposition  to. 

His  servants  ye  are,  to  whom  ye  obey.      Horn.  vi.  16. 

He  commanded  the  trumpets  to  sound  ;  to  which  the  two 
brave  kniglits  obeyiny,  tlicy  performed  their  courses, 

.5t/-  P.  Sidney. 

0-bey'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  yields  obedience.  Holland. 

0-bey'lng-ly,  adv.     Obedieutly ;  submissively. 

Ob-lirm'  (5b-ferni'),  )  v.  I.  [L,  objirmatits,  p.  p.  of  ob- 

Ob-flrm'ate  (-at),  (  firmare  to  make  steadfast.  See 
Ob-,  and  Firm,  v.  t.]  To  make  firm  ;  to  Imvden  in  reso- 
lution.    [Ohs.]  Bp.  Ball.     Sheldon. 

Ob'flr-ma'tion  (Sb'fer-ma'shiSn),  re.  [LL.  objirmotio.] 
Hardness  of  lio.irt ;  obduracy.     [Obs.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ob-fus'cate  (i5b-fKs'kiit),  a.  [L.  obfuscatus,  p.  p.  of 
obf  II scare  to  darken ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -j-  fuscarc,  J'liscatuvi ,  to 
darken,  irom  fiiscus  dark.]  Obfuscated  ;  darkened  ;  ob- 
scured.    [Obs.]     [Written  also  q//wsc(j/e.]    SirT.L'lyol. 

Ob-tus'cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [inip.  &  p.  p.  Obfuscated 
(-k£-t6d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Obpdscatino.]  To  darken ; 
to  obscure ;  to  becloud  ;  hence,  to  confuse  ;  to  bewilder. 

nis  head,  like  ii  smokejack,  the  funnel  unswept,  and  ths  ident 
whirling  round  and  round  about  in  it,  all  olit'uscatcd  nlut  dark- 
ened over  with  fuliginous  matter,  Stenie. 

Clouds  of  passion  which  might  olifttxa/o   the  intellects  of 
ales.  Sir  H'.  Scott. 


merly  at  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  but  now  in 
Central  Park,  New 
York.    Height  71  ft. 


meaner  femalGB. 


»»se,    unite,   rude,   full,   fip,   ftm ;    pity ;    food,   iciht :    out,   oil  •-     chair  i   go ;    sing,  iiik ;    tlien,  thin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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OBFUSCATION 

OVfUS-Ca'tion  (Bb'fas-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  obfiiscalla.'] 
The  act  of  darkening  or  bew-ildering  ;  the  state  of  being 
darkened.  "  Ob/uscation  of  spirits."  Burton.  "  Ob- 
fiucation  of  the  cornea."    E.  Darwin. 

00)1  (o'bT),  n.  [Prob.  of  African  origin.]  1.  A  spe- 
cies of  sorcery,  probably  of  African  origin,  practiced 
among  the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies.  [Written  also 
obe  and  obeah/]  De  Quincey.     B.  Edwards. 

2.  A  cliarm  or  fetich.    [  West  Indies]        B.  Edieards, 

Ob-lm'bri-cate  (Sb-Tm'bri-kSt),  «.  [Pref.  ob-  +  im- 
^/ricate.\  (Bot.)  Imbricated,  with  the  overlapping  ends 
directed  do^iivrard. 

Cblt  (o'bit  0--  5b'i t ;  277),  n.  [OF.  obit,  L.  obittts,  fr. 
obire  to  go  against,  to  go  to  meet,  (so.  mortem)  to  die; 
ob  (see  Ob-)  -}-  ire  to  go.  See  Issue.]  1.  Death  ;  decease ; 
the  dat«  of  one's  death.  Wood. 

2.  A  funeral  solemnity  or  office ;  obsequies. 

3.  A  service  for  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person  on  the 
anniversary  of  tlie  day  of  his  death. 

The  emoluments  and  advantages  from  oblations,  obits,  and 
other  sources,  increased  in  value.  Milman. 

PoBt  obit  [L.  post  obilum].    See  Post-obit. 

IIOb'1-ter  (Sb'i-ter),  adv.  [L.,  on  the  way;  ob  (see 
©B-)  +  iter  a  going,  a  walk,  way.]  In  passing  ;  inciden- 
tally ;  by  the  way. 

II  Obiter  dlctnm  (Lnw),  an  incidental  and  collateral  opin- 
ion uttered  by  a  judge.    See  Dicxtjji,  n.,  2  (a). 

0-Wt'U-al  (o-bit'ii-al ;  135),  a.  [L.  obitus  death.  See 
Obit.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  obits,  or  days  when  obits  are 
celebrated  ;  as,  obitval  days.  Smart. 

0-blt'u-a-rl-ly  (-4-rT-ly),  adv.  In  the  maimer  of  an 
obituary. 

0-blt'n-a-ry  (-rj),  a.  [See  Oett.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tbe  death  of  a  person  or  persons ;  as,  an  obituary  no- 
tice     obituary  poetry. 

O-blt'u-a-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  Obituaries  (-rlz).  [Cf.  F.  obi- 
tuaire.  See  Obit.]  1.  That  which  pertains  to,  or  is 
called  forth  by,  the  obit  or  death  of  a  person  ;  esp.,  an 
accoimt  of  a  deceased  person ;  a  notice  of  the  death  of  a 
person,  accompanied  by  a  biographical  sketch. 

2.  (II.  C.  Ch.)  A  list  of  the  dead,  or  a  register  of  anni- 
Tersary  days  when  serrice  is  performed  for  the  dead. 

Ob-Ject'  (Sb-jgkf),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Objected  ;  v. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Objecting.]  [L.  objectus,  p.  p.  of  objicefe, 
obicere,  to  throw  or  put  before,  to  oppose  ;  ob  (see  Ob-) 
■i-jacere  to  throw :  cf.  F.  objecter.  See  Jet  a  shooting 
forth.]  1.  To  set  before  or  against ;  to  bring  into  oppo- 
sition ;  to  oppose.     [06i.] 

Of  less  account  some  knight  thereto  object. 
Whose  loss  so  great  and  harmful  can  not  prove.  Fairfax. 
Some  strong  impediment  or  other  objecting  itself.    Hooker. 


Pallas  to  their  eyes 
The  mist  objected,  and  condensed  the  ekies. 


Pope. 


2.  To  offer  in  opposition  as  a  criminal  charge  or  by 
way  of  accusation  or  reproach ;  to  adduce  as  an  objection 
•r  adverse  reason. 

He  gave  to  him  to  object  his  heinous  crime.      Spenser. 
Others  object  the  poverty  of  the  nation.       Addison. 

TTic  book  .  .  .  eiveth  liberty  to  object  any  crime  against  such 
u  arc  to  be  ordered.  Whitgift. 

Ob-Ject',  V.  i.  To  make  opposition  in  words  or  argu- 
ment ;  —  usually  followed  by  to.  Sir  T.  More. 

Ob'Ject  (Qb'jgkt),  n.     [L.  objectus.    See  Object,  v.  t.'] 

1.  That  which  is  put,  or  which  may  be  regarded  as 
put,  in  the  way  of  some  of  the  senses  ;  something  visible 
or  tangible  ;  as,  he  observed  an  object  in  the  distance ;  all 
the  objects  in  sight ;  he  touched  a  strange  object  in  the 
dark. 

2.  That  which  is  set,  or  which  may  be  regarded  as  set, 
before  the  mind  so  as  to  be  apprehended  or  known ;  that 
of  which  the  mind  by  any  of  its  activities  takes  cogni- 
zance, whether  a  thing  external  in  space  or  a  conception 
formed  by  the  mind  itself ;  as,  an  object  of  knowledge, 
wonder,  fear,  thought,  study,  etc. 

Object  is  Q  term  for  that  about  which  the  knowing  subject  is 

conversant:   what  the  schoolmen    have  styled  the  "materia 

circa  qu«m."  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  object  of  their  bitterest  hatred.  Jtaraulay. 

3.  That  by  which  the  mind,  or  any  of  its  activities, 
/s  directed  ;  that  on  which  the  purposes  are  fixed  as  the 
end  of  action  or  effort ;  that  which  is  sought  for  ;  end ; 
■im ;  motive  ;  final  cause. 

Object,  beside  its  proper  signification,  came  to  be  abusively 
applied  to  denote  motive,  end,  final  cause.  .  .  .  This  innova- 
tion was  probal)ly  borrowed  from  the  French.   Sir  W.  Ilnwilton. 

I.ct  our  object  be,  our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  noth- 
ing but  our  country.  D.  IVihsler. 

4.  Sight ;  show  ;  appearance  ;  aspect.    [Obs.'}     S/tak. 

He,  advancing  close 
Up  to  the  lake,  past  all  the  rest,  arose 
In  glorious  otgect.  Chapman. 

6.  (Gram.)  A  word,  phrase,  or  clause  toward  which  an 
action  is  directed,  or  is  considered  to  be  directed  ;  as,  the 
object  of  a  transitive  verb. 

Object  glaii,  the  lens,  or  system  of  lenses,  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  telescope,  microscope,  etc.,  whicli  is  toward 
the  ol)ject.  Its  office  is  to  form  an  image  of  the  object, 
which  is  then  viewed  by  the  eyepiece.  Called  also  ob- 
jective. See  Illust.  of  MirnOiiCOPE.  -  Object  lesson,  a 
lesson  in  which  object  te.iching  is  made  use  of.  -  Object 
staO.  (Leveling)  Same  as  Levelixo  .staff.  —  OliJect  teach- 
Inc,  a  method  of  instruction,  in  which  illustrative  objects 
an;  cniplDyed,  each  new  word  or  idea  being  accompanied 
by  a  rcprcHont-ition  of  that  which  it  signifieg ;  —  used  es- 
pecially in  tlie  kindergarten,  for  young  children. 

Ob-Ject' (f>b-jEkt'),  «.  [L.  otjec/M,  p.  p.]  Opposed; 
^sentc.l  in  opposition  ;  also,  exposed.     [Ol«.] 

Ob-)ect'a-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.  Such  as  can  bo  presented  in 
opiMwition  ;  that  may  1k)  put  forward  as  an  objection.  [R.l 

Ob-Jec'Uly  (51>-j6k'tT-n),  v.  t.  [Object  +  -/y.]  To 
cause  to  Iwciinie  an  object ;  to  cause  to  assume  the  char- 
act<'r  of  an  object ;  to  render  objective.        J.  I).  Morell. 

Ob-Jec'tlon  (nb-]6k'ah0n),  n.  [L.  objeclio :  cf.  F. 
oft;>c/ion.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  objecting;  as,  to  prevent 
agreement,  or  action,  by  objection.  .Johnson. 
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2.  That  which  is,  or  may  be,  presented  in  opposition  ; 
an  adverse  reason  or  argument ;  a  reason  for  objecting  ; 
obstacle  ;  impediment ;  as,  I  have  no  objection  to  going ; 
unreasonable  objections.  "  Objections  against  every 
trutli-''  Tyndale. 

3.  Cause  of  trouble ;  sorrow.     [Obs.  or  i?.] 
He  remembers  the  objection  that  lies  in  his  bosom,  and  he 

sighs  deeply.  j,.^,  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  Exception ;  difficulty  ;  doubt ;  scruple. 

Ob-Jec'Uon-a-ble  (5b-jek'shun-a-b'l),  0.  Liable  to  ob- 
jection ;  likely  to  be  objected  to  or  disapproved  of  ;  offen- 
sive ;  as,  objectionable  words.  —  Ob-Jec'tion-a-bly,  adv. 

Ob'ject-lst  (5b'jgkt-Tst),  n.  One  who  adheres  to,  or 
is  skilled  in,  the  objective  philosophy.  Ed.  Rev. 

Ob-Jec'tl-vate  (5b-jek'ti-vat),  v.  t.    To  objectify. 

Ob-Jec'tl-va'tlon  (-va'shun),  n.  Converting  into  an 
object. 

Ob-Jec'tlve  (5b-jgk'tlv),  a. 
or  pertaining  to  an  object. 

2.  (Metaph.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  object ;  contained 
in,  or  having  the  nature  or  position  of,  an  object ;  out- 
ward ;  external ;  extrinsic  ;  — an  epithet  applied  to  what^ 
ever  is  exterior  to  the  mind,  or  which  is  simply  an  object 
of  thought  or  feeling,  and  opposed  to  subjective. 

In  the  Sliddle  Ages,  subject  meant  sultstancc,  and  has  this 
sense  in  Descartes  and  Spinoza  ;  sometimes,  also,  in  Reid.  Sub- 
jective ia  used  by  William  of  Occam  to  denote  that  which  exists 
independent  of  mind  ;  objective,  what  is  formed  hv  the  mind. 
This  shows  what  is  meant  by  realilas  ohjeclira  in  Descartes. 
Kant  and  Fichte  have  inverted  the  meanings.  Subject,  with 
them,  is  the  mind  which  knows  ;  ot/jecl,  that  which  is  known  : 
subjective,  the  varying  conditions  of  the  knowing  mind  ;  objec- 
tive, that  which  is  in  the  constant  nature  of  the  thing  known. 

Tvendeleitburg, 

Objective  means  that  which  belongs  to,  or  proceeds  from,  the 
object  known,  and  not  from  the  subject  knowing,  and  thus  de- 
notes what  is  real,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  ideal  —  what 
exists  iti  nature,  in  contrast  to  what  exists  merely  in  the  thought 
of  the  individual.  Sir  If.  Hamilton. 


OBLIGE 


[Cf.  F.  objectif.-]    \.  Of 


Objective  has  come  to  mean  that  which  has  independent  ex- 
istence or  authority,  apart  from  our  experience  or  thought. 
Thus,  moral  law  is  said  to  have  dliiective  aulhoritu,  that  is,  au- 
thority belonging  to  itself,  and  not  drawn  from  anything  in  our 
nature.  Caldenvood  {Fleming's  Vocahutary). 

3.  (Gram.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  case  which 
follows  a  transitive  verb  or  a  preposition,  being  that  case 
in  which  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  is  placed.  See  Ac- 
cusATn^,  n. 


The  objective  case  is  frequently  used  without  a 

governing  word,  esp.  in  designations  of  time  or  space, 
where  a  preposition,  as  at,  in,  on,  etc.,  may  be  supplied. 

My  troublous  dream  \pn'\  this  night  doth  make  me  sad.  Shak. 
To  write  of  victories  [in  or  ./or]  next  year.      Hudibras. 

Ohjective  line  (Perspective),  a  line  drawn  on  the  geomet- 
rical plane  which  is  represented  or  sought  to  be  repre- 
sented.—Objective  plane  (Perspective),  any  pLine  in  the 
horizontal  plane  that  is  represented.  —  Ohjective  point, 
the  point  or  result  to  which  the  operations  ot  an  army  are 
directed.  By  extension,  the  point  or  purpose  to  which 
anything,  as  a  journey  or  an  argument,  is  airected. 

Syn.  —  Objective,  Subjective.  Objective  is  applied  to 
things  exterior  to  the  mind,  and  objects  of  its  attention ; 
subjective,  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  itself.  Hence,  an 
objective  motive  is  some  outward  thing  awakening  de- 
sire ;  a  subjective  motive  is  some  internal  feeling  or  pro- 
pensity. Objective  views  are  those  governed  bv  outward 
thuigs;  subjective  viev/B  are  produced  or  modified  by  in- 
ternal feeling.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poetry  is  chiefly  objec- 
tive; that  of  Wordsworth  is  eminently  subjective. 

In  the  philosophy  of  mind,  subiective  denotes  what  ia  to  be 
referred  to  the  thinking  subject,  the  ego  ;  objeclive  what  belongs 
to  the  object  of  thought,  the  non-ego.  Sir  If.  Hamilton. 

Ob-]ec'tlve,  w.     1.  (Gram.)  The  objective  case. 

2.  An  object  glass.    See  under  Object,  n . 

3.  Same  as  Objective  point,  under  Objective,  a. 
Ob-Jec'tlve-ly,  adv.     In  the  manner  or  state  of  an  ob- 
ject ;  as,  a  determinate  idea  objectively  in  the  mind. 

Ob-lec'tive-neSB,  n.    Objectivity. 

Is  there  such  a  motion  or  df^jectiveness  of  external  bodies, 
which  produceth  light  ?  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Ob'Jec-tlv'1-ty  (5b'j5k-tTv1-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  objectiviU.-} 
The  state,  quality,  or  relation  of  being  objective  ;  char- 
acter of  the  object  or  of  the  objective. 

The  calm,  the  cheerfulness,  the  disinterested  objectivity  have 
disappeared  [in  the  life  ot  the  Greeks].  J/.  Arnold. 

Ob'ject-lze  (5b'jgkt-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  an  objec^  of  ;  to 
regard  as  an  object ;  to  place  in  the  position  of  an  object. 

In  the  latter,  as  dbjectized  by  the  former,  arise  the  emotions 
and  affections.  Coleridge. 

Ob'ject-less,  a.    Having  no  object ;  purposeless. 

Ob-ject'or  (ob-jSkfer).  n.  [L.,  an  accuser.]  One 
who  ohjcctH  ;  one  who  offers  objections  to  a  proposition 
or  measure. 

Ob-Jib'ways  (5b-jTb'waz),  fi.  pi.    See  Chippeways. 

Ob-jlc'l-ent  (ob-jts'I-cnt),  n.  [L.  objiciens,  p.  pr.  of 
objicere  to  object.]  One  who  makes  objection  ;  an  ob- 
jector.    [7^]  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

OVJU-ra'tlon  (5b'jii-ra'shan),  T).  [L.  objurare  to 
bind  by  oath ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -f  jurare  to  swear,  fr.  jus 
right.]     A  binding  by  oath,     [f}.']  Abp.  Bram/iall. 

Ob-Jnr'Kate  (Ob-jOr'gat),  f.  /.  [imp.  <Sr  p.  p.  Objuh- 
oated  (-gu-tSd) ;  p.  pr.  it  vb.  n.  OBJtniOATiNO.  J  [L.  ob- 
jurgatus,  p.  p.  of  objurgnre  to  chide  ;  06  (see  Ob-)  -f- 
jurgare  to  quarrel,  scold,  fr.  jus  right,  court. 
Sec  Jury.]     To  chide  ;  to  reprove. 

Ob'Jor-ga'tlon  (Bh'jiir-ga'shiin),  n.  [L.  objiir- 
gatio :  cf.  F.  objurgation.]  The  act  of  objurga- 
ting ;  reproof. 

While  the  good  lady  was  bestowing  this  ott/iiroarron 

on  Mr.  Ben  Allen.  Dickent. 

Witit  n  strong  ohjttrgatirm  of  the  elbow  in  his  ribs. 

Lnndor. 

Ob-jur'ga-tO-ry  (Sb-jOr'gA-tS-rJ),  a.  [L.  objur- 
galorius.']    Designed  to  objurgate  or  chide  ;  con- 
taining or  expressing  reproof ;  culpatory.  Bancroft. 
The  objttrgaton/  question  of  the  Pharisees.    Patey. 

Ob-lail'06-O-late  (-ISn'st-i-lat),  a.  [Pref.  ob-  -f 
lanceolnte.'\     Lanceolate  in  the  reversed   order. 


that  is,  narrowing  toward  the  point  of  attachment  more 
than  toward  the  apex.  Gray 

Ob-late' (Sb-laf  or  Sb'lat ;  277),  n.  [L.  o4/u(u«,  used 
as  p.  p.  of  offerre  to  bring  forward,  offer,  dedicate :  ob 
(see  Ob-)  -f-  latus  borne,  for  tlatus.    See    Tolebatk.] 

1.  (Geom.)  FLittened  or  depressed  at  the  poles :  as, 
the  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid. 

2.  Offered  up ;  devoted  ;  consecrated  ;  dedicated  ;  — 
used  chiefly  or  only  in  the  titles  of  Roman  Catholic  or- 
ders.    See  Oblate,  n. 

Oblate  ellipsoid  or  spheroid  (Geom.),  a  solid  generated 
by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  its  minor  axis ;  an 
oblatum.    See  hlbpsoid  of  revolution,  under  Ellipsoid. 

Ob-Iate',  n.  [From  Oblate,  o.]  (E.  C.  Ch.)  (a)  One 
of  an  association  of  priests  or  religious  women  who  have 
offered  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  church.  There 
are  three  such  associations  of  priests,  and  one  of  women, 
called  tblates.    (b)  One  of  the  Oblati. 

Ob-late'ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  oblate. 

II  Ob-la'tl  (Sb-la'tT),  n.  pi.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  oblatus.  See 
Oblate.]  (i?.  C.  Ch.)  (a)  Children  dedicated  in  their 
early  years  to  the  monastic  state,  (t)  A  class  of  persons, 
especially  in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  offered  themselves 
and  their  property  to  a  monastery.  Addis  4:  Arnold, 

Ob-Ia'tlon  (Sb-Ia'shiSn),  n.  [;L.  oblafio :  cf.  F.  obla- 
tion. See  Oblate.]  1.  The  act  of  offering,  or  of  mak- 
ing an  offering.  Locke. 

2.  Aii_i,1;hing  offered  or  presented  in  worship  or  sacred 
service  ;  an  offering  ;  a  sacrifice. 

A  peculiar  .  ,  .  oblation  given  to  God.    Jer.  Taylor. 
A  pin  was  the  usual  oblation.         Sir  IT.  Scnit. 

3.  A  gift  or  contribution  made  to  a  church,  as  for 
the  expenses  of  the  eucharist,  or  for  the  support  of  the 
clergy  and  the  poor. 

Ob-la'tlon-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  makes  an  offering  aa 
an  act  of  worship  or  reverence.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Ob-la'trate  (-trat),  v.  i.  [L.  oblatratus,  p.  p.  of  obla- 
irare  to  bark  against.]  To  bark  or  snarl,  as  a  dog.  [Obs.l 

Ob'la-tra'tlon  (SVli-tra'sbiin),  n.  The  act  of  obla- 
trating  ;  a  barking  or  snarling.  Bp.  Hall. 

II  Ob-la'tum  (Sb-la'ttim),  ;;.  /  pi.  O.ilata  (-ta).  [NL. 
See  Oblate.]  (Geom.)  An  oblate  spheroid  ;  a  figure  de- 
scribed by  tlie  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  its  minor 
axis.    Cf.  Oblongum. 

Ob-lec'tate  (5b-lgk'tat),  v.  t.  [L.  oblectatus,  p.  p.  ot 
oblectare.']     To  delight ;  to  please  greatly.     [06i.] 

Ob'lec-ta'tion  (SlylSk-ta'shBn),  n.  [L.  obleclatio.'i 
Tlie  act  of  pleasing  highly  ;  the  state  of  being  greatly 
pleased ;  delight.     [R.)  Feltham. 

Obll-ga-ble  (5b1i-g&-b'l),  a.  Acknowledging,  or 
complying  with,  obligation  ;  trustworthy.     [J?.] 

The  main  difference  between  peojile  seems  to  be,  that  one  man 
can  come  under  obligations  on  which  you  can  rely,  —  is  oliliga- 
ble;  and  another  is  not.  Fmerson. 

Obll-gate  (-gat),  II.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Oblioatbd 
(-ga'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  OblioatingJ  [L.  obligatus, 
p.  p.  of  obligare.  See  Oblige.]  1.  To  bring  or  place 
under  obligation,  moral  or  legal ;  to  hold  by  a  constrain- 
ing mctiTa.  "  Ofc/ij^a^erf  by  a  sense  of  duty."  Proudfit. 
That 's  your  true  plan  —  to  obligate 
The  present  ministers  of  state.  Churchill. 

2.  To  bind  or  firmly  hold  to  an  act ;  to  compel ;  to 
constrain ;  to  bind  to  any  act  of  duty  or  courtesy  by  a 
formal  pledge. 

That  they  may  not  incline  or  be  obligated  to  any  vile  or  lowly 
occupations.  lamlor. 

Ob'U-ga'tlon  (-ga'shQn),  n.  [F.  obligation,  L.  obli- 
gatio.      Sec  Oblige.]      1.  The  act  of  obligating. 

2.  That  which  obligates  or  constrains ;  the  binding 
power  of  a  promise,  contract,  oath,  or  vow,  or  of  law ; 
that  which  constitutes  legal  or  moral  duty. 

A  tender  conscience  is  a  stronger  o6h(;a(ion  than  a  prison.  Fuller. 

3.  Any  act  by  which  a  person  becomes  bound  to  do 
something  to  or  for  another,  or  to  forbear  something; 
external  duties  imposed  by  law,  promise,  or  contract,  by 
the  relations  of  society,  or  by  courtesy,  kindness,  etc. 

Everyman  has  oi/mafi'(«i.<  which  belong  to  his  station.  Du- 
ties extend  beyond  obligation,  and  direct  the  affections,  desires, 
and  intentions,  as  well  as  the  actions.  Il'heirell. 

4.  The  state  of  being  obligated  or  bound  ;  the  state  ot 
being  indebted  for  an  act  of  favor  or  kindness ;  as,  to 
place  others  under  obligations  to  one. 

6.  (Law)  A  bond  with  a  condition  annexed,  and  a 
penalty  for  nonfulfillment.  In  a  larger  sense,  it  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  duty  to  pay  a  certain  sum  or  do  a 
certain  thing. 

Days  of  obligation.    See  under  Day. 

I'  Ob'U-ga'lo  (Sb'lS-ga'tS).  a.     [It.]    See  Obbuoato. 

ObTl-ga-tO-rl-ly  (Sb'lI-ga-tS-rl-iy),  adv.  In  an  obli- 
gatory manner ;  by  reason  of  obligation.  Eoie. 

Ob11-ga-tO-ri-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
obligatorv. 

Ob'U-ga-tO-ry  (Ob'lT-ga-tS-ry  ;  277),  a.  [L.  obligate- 
rius:  of.  F.  obligatoire.']  Binding  in  law  or  conscience  ; 
imposing  duty  or  obligation  ;  requiring  performance  or 
forbearance  of  some  act ;  —  often  followed  by  on  or 
upon  ;  as,  obedience  is  obligatory  on  a  soldier. 

As  long  OS  the  law  is  obligatorv,  so  long  our  obedience  is  due. 

./ri.  Taylor. 

O-bllge'  («-blij' ;  277),  f.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Obliged 
(*-blijd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Obliging  (*-bli'jIng).]  [OF. 
obligier,  F.  obliger,  L.  obligare ;  oh  (see  Ob-)  -(-  ligare  to 
bind.  See  Lioamrkt,  andcf.  Obligate.]  X.  To  attach, 
as  by  a  bond.     [Obs.'} 

He  had  obliged  all  the  senators  and  magistrates  firmly  to  him- 
'"•■  ISacon. 

2.  To  constrain  by  physical,  moral,  or  legal  force  ;  to 
put  under  obligation  to  do  or  forbear  something. 

The  obliging  power  of  the  law  is  neither  founded  In,  nor  to 
be  measured  by,  the  rewards  and  punishments  annexed  In  it 

-",  mlh. 

Heligion  oMiges  men  to  the  practice  of  those  TiTtue«  «•  v* 
conduce  lo  the  preservation  of  our  health.  7V/>/«o«. 

3.  To  bind  by  some  favor  rendered  ;  to  place  under  a 
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iebt ,  hence,  to  do  a  favor  to ;  to  please ;  to  gratify :  to 
accommodate. 

Thus  man,  by  his  own  strength,  to  heaveu  would  sow. 
And  would  uot  be  obliged  to  Qod  tor  more.  Dryden. 

The  ciiles  lu'lore  it  are  bra38,  and  the  whole  much  obliged  to 
Pope  Itrbim  VIII.  Ei.elyn. 

1  shull  be  more  obliged  to  ycu  than  I  can  express. 

Mrs.  A".  Montagu. 

Ob'll-gee'  (8b'll-je'),  "•  [F-  oblige,  p.  p.  of  oOliger. 
See  Obuok.]  The  person  to  wliom  another  is  bound,  or 
the  person  to  whom  a  bond  is  given.  Blackitmic. 

O-bllge'ment  (4-blTj'ment),  n.     Obligation.     \_R.'] 

I  will  not  re.»iBt,  therefore,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  diviue  or 
human  ohliiiemrnl,  that  you  lay  upon  nie.  Milton. 

O-bU'ger  (S-bli'jer),  71.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
obliges.  "S""  II-  Wotton. 

0-bll'glng;  (-jTng),  a.  Putting  under  obligation  ;  dis- 
posed to  oblige  or  do  favors ;  hence,  helpful ;  civil ;  kind. 

Mons.  Strozzi  has  manv  curiosities,  and  is  very  obliging  to  a 
stranger  who  desires  the  sight  ot  them.  Addison. 

Syn.  — Civil;  compLiisant:  courteous;  kind.  —  Obli- 
aiNO,  Kind,  Complaisant.  One  is  kind  who  desires  to 
see  other*  happy ;  one  is  comiilnismil  who  endeavors  to 
make  them  so  ni  social  intercourse  by  attentions  calcu- 
lated to  please  ;  one  who  is  obliging  performs  some  ac- 
tual service,  01  has  the  disposition  to  Jo  so. 
'-  O-bll'g^g-Iy,  adv.  —  0-bll'glng-ness,  n. 

Ob'U-gOr'  (5b'll-g6r'), ».  The  person  who  binds  him- 
self, or  gives  his  bond  to  another.  Blackslone. 

Ob'U-Iina'tlon  (Bb'll-kwa'shiin),  n.  [L.  obliquatio, 
fr.  tbliquare  to  turn  obliquely.  See  Oblique.]  1.  The  act 
of  becoming  oblique  ;  a  turning  to  one  side  ;  obliquity ; 
as,  the  obliquation  of  the  eyes,   t^.]         Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude,     [i?.] 

0b-ll(iue'  (6b-lek'  or  -lik';  277),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  obli- 
quiis ;  ob  (see  O'b-) -\- liquis  oblique;  cf.  licinus  bent 
upward,  Gr.  Ae'xp'o;  slanting.]     [Written   also  oblike.'} 

1.  Not  erect  or  perpendicular ;  neither  parallel  to,  nor 
kt  right  angles  from,  the  base ;  slanting;  inclined. 

It  has  a  direction  oblique  to  that  of  the  former  motion.    Cfieyne. 

2.  Not  straightforward ;  indirect ;  obscure ;  hence, 
disingenuous  ;  underhand ;  perverse  ;  sinister. 

The  love  we  bear  our  friends  .  .  . 

Hath  in  it  certain  obli'iue  ends.  Drayton. 

This  mode  of  oblique  research,  when  a  more  direct  one  is 

denied,  we  find  to  be  the  only  one  in  our  power.       Ve  Qttincet/. 

Then  would  be  closed  the  restless,  oblique  eye. 

That  looks  for  evil,  like  a  treacherous  spy.     Ifordstcorth. 

3.  Not  direct  in  descent ;  not  following  the  line  of 
father  and  son  ;  collateral. 

His  natural  affection  in  a  direct  line  was  strong,  in  an  oblique 
but  weak.  Baker. 

ObUqne  angle.  Oblique  ascension,  etc.  See  under  AyoLE, 
Ascension,  etc. —  Oblique  arch  (Arc/t.),  an  arch  whose 
jambs  are  not  at  right  angles  with  the  face,  and  whose 
intrados  is  in  consequence  askew.  —  Oblique  bridge,  a 
skew  bridge.  See  under  Bridge,  «.  — Obllqn*  cu»(Gram.), 
any  case  except  the  nominative.  See  Case,  n.  — Oblique 
circle  (Projection's,  a  circle  whose  plane  is  oblique  to  tne 
axis  of  the  primitive  plane.  —  Oblique  flre  ( J^i7. ),  a  fire  the 
direction  of  which  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  line  fired 
at.  —  Oblique  flank  (Fort.),  that  part  of  the  curtain  whence 
the  fire  01  the  opposite  bastion  may  be  discovered.  Wil- 
helm.  —  Oblique  leaf.    (Bot.)  (a)  A  leaf  twisted  or  inclined 

from  the  normal  position,    (b)  A  leaf  hav-  

ing  one  half  different  from  the  other.  — __^ 

Oblique  line  (Geom.),  a  line  that,  meeting 

or  tending  to  meet  another,  makes  ob-    Oblique  Line*. 

lique    angles   with   it.  —  Oblique    motion 

(Mus.),  a  kind  of  motion  or  progression  in  which  one  part  a»- 

cends  or  descends,    -  .         1 

while   the  other    {)     /,       \  {    — j- 

prolongs  or  repeats  J^  *?    j        * 

the  same  tone,  asin 

the  accompanying 

example.  —  Obllqae 

muscle  (Anat.),  a 

muscle  acting  in  a 


Oblique  Motion  (Mut.). 


direction  oblique  to  the  mesial  plane  of  the  body,  or  to 
the  associated  muscles ;  —  applied  especially  to  two  mus- 
cles of  the  eyeball.  —  Oblique  narration.  See  Oblique 
speech.  —  Oblique  planes  (Dialing),  planes  which  declme 
from  the  zenitn,  or  incline  toward  the  horizon.  —  Oblique 
■ailing  (Naut.),  the  movement  of  a  sliip  when  she  sails 
upon  some  rhumb  between  the  four  cardinal  points,  mak- 
ing an  oblique  angle  with  the  meridian.  —  Oblique  speech 
{Rhet.),  speech  which  is  quoted  indirectly,  or  in  a  differ- 
ent person  from  that  employed  by  the  original  speaker. 

—  Oblique  sphere  {Astron.  &  Geog.),  the  celestial  or  terres- 
trial sphere  when  its  axis  is  oblique  to  the  horizon  of  the 
place ;  or  as  it  appears  to  an  observer  at  any  point  on  the 
earth  except  the  poles  and  the  equator.  —  Oblique  step 
(J/H.),  a  step  in  marching,  by  which  the  soldier,  while  ad- 
vancing, gradually  takes  ground  to  the  right  or  left  at  an 
angle  of  about  25°.    It  is  not  now  practiced.     Wilhelm. 

—  Oblique  system  of  coordinates  (Anat.  Geom.),  a  system  in 
which  the  coordinate  axes  are  oblique  to  each  other. 

Ob-llque',  n.    (Geom.)  An  oblique  line. 

Ob-llqne',  f .  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Obliqued  (-lekf  or 
-Ukt') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Obliquing.]  1.  To  deviate  from 
a  perpendicular  line ;  to  move  in  an  oblique  direction. 

Projecting  his  person  towards  it  in  a  line  which  obliqued  from 
the  bottom  of  his  spine.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  {Mil.)  To  march  in  a  direction  oblique  to  the  line 
of  the  column  or  platoon ;  —  formerly  accomplished  by 
oblique  steps,  now  by  direct  steps,  the  men  half-facing 
either  to  the  right  or  left. 

Ob-llque'-an'gled  (-Sn'g'ld),  a.  Having  oblique  an- 
gles ;  as,  an  oblique-angled  triangle. 

Ob-Uqaely,  adv.  In  an  oblique  manner ;  not  directly ; 
indirectly.     "Truths  •6%ue?y  leveled."  Bp.  Fell. 

Declining  from  the  noon  of  day. 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray.  Pope. 

His  diseeurse  tends  obliquely  to  the  detracting  from  others. 

Addison. 

Ob-llqae'ness,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  obliqne. 

eb-Ilq'ul-ty  (5b-lik'wT-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Obliqutties  (-tiz). 
[L.  obliquitas:  cf.  P.  obliquite.^  1.  The  eondition  of 
being  obU^e ;  deviation  from  a  right  line ;  deviation 
froaa  paraHelism  or  perpendicularity ;    the   amount  of 


such  deviation ;  divergence ;  as,  the  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tic to  the  equator. 

2.  Deviation  from  ordinary  rules ;  irregularity ;  devia- 
tion from  moral  rectitude. 

To  disobey  [God]  .  .  .  imports  a  moral  obliquity.    South. 

Ob^te  (Sb'Ut),  a.  [L.  oblitus,  p.  p.  of  obtinere  to 
besmear.]  Indistinct;  slurred  over.  [Ofci.]  "Obscure 
and  oblile  mention."  Fuller. 

Ob-llt'er-ate  (Ob-lTfer-at),  r.  /.  iimp.  &p.p.  Oblit- 
erated (-ii  tid) ;  p.  pr.  Jc  vb.  n.  Obliteiiatino.]  [L.  ob- 
literalus,  p.  p.  of  obliierare  to  obliterate  ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  + 
/i/eru, /i«e)a,  letter.  See  Letter.]  1.  To  erase  or  blot 
out ;  to  efface  ;  to  render  undecipherable,  as  a  writing. 

2.  To  wear  out ;  to  remove  or  destroy  utterly  by  any 
means  ;  to  render  imperceptible  ;  as,  to  obliterate  ideas ; 
to  obliterate  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

The  harsh  and  bitter  feelings  of  this  or  that  experience  are 
slowly  oblileraled.  W.  Black. 

Ob-llt'er-ate  (-St),  a.  (Zool.)  Scarcely  distinct ;  —  ap- 
plied to  the  markings  of  insects. 

Ob-lit'er-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.     [L.  oblHeratio:  cf.  F. 

obliteration.']    The  act  of  obliterating,  or  the  state  of 

being  obliterated  ;  extinction.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Ob-llt'er-a-tive  (-lIt'er-4-tIv),  a.    Tending  or  serving 

to  obliterate. 

Ob-llv'l-on  (Bb-lTvT-iSn),  n.  [L.  oblivio,  akin  to  ob- 
;iti.«ci  to  forget :  cf.  OF.  oblivion.']  1.  The  act  of  for- 
getting, or  the  state  of  being  forgotten ;  cessation  of  re- 
membrance ;  forgetfulness. 

Second  childishness  and  mere  cMivion.  Shak. 

Among  our  crimes  oblivion  may  be  set.  Dryden. 

Tne  origin  of  our  city  will  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion. 

ir.  Irving. 

2.  Official  ignoring  of  offenses ;  amnesty,  or  general 

pardon  ;  as,  an  act  of  oblivion.  Sir  J.  paviea. 

Syn.  —  See  Foegetftjlkess. 

0b-llv'l-0U8  (-fis),  a.   [L.  oblivioms:  cf.  F.  oblivieux.'] 

1.  Promoting  oblivion ;  causing  forgetfulness.  "  The 
oblivious  pool."  Mil/on. 

She  lay  in  deep,  oblivious  slumber.      Longfellow. 

2.  Evincing  oblivion  ;  forgetful. 

Through  age  both  weak  in  body  and  oblivious.    Latimer. 

— 0b-llv'l-ou8-ly,  adv.  —  Ob-Uv'l-ouB-nesB,  n.    Foze. 

Ob-lOC'U-tor  (5b-lQk'iS-ter),  n.  [L.  oblocutor,  oblo- 
quutor,  fr.  obloqui,  oblocutus,  to  speak  against;  ob  (see 
Ob-)  +  loqui  to  speak.  See  Loquacious.]  A  disputer ; 
a  gainsayer.     [^Obs.]  Bale. 

Oblong  (SbaSng ;  115),  a.  [L.  oblor.gus  ;  ob  (see  Ob-) 
-<-  longus  long  :  cf.  F.  oblong.]  Having  greater  length 
thim  breadth,  esp.  when  rectangular. 

Oblong,  n.  A  rectangular  figure  longer  than  it  is 
broad ;  hence,  any  figure  longer  than  it  is  broad. 

The  best  figure  of  a  garden  1  esteem  an  oblong  upon  a  descent. 

Sir  IT.  Temple. 

II  Ob'lon-ga'ta  (SVlSn-ga'ta),  fi.  [NL.]  (Anat.)  The 
medulla  oblongata.  B.  G.  'Wilder. 

Ob'lon-ga'tal  (-tal),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  medulla  oblongata ;  medullar. 

Oblong-lsh  (6V18ng-Tsh),  a.    Somewhat  oblong. 

Ob'long-ly,  adv.     In  au  oblong  form. 

Ob'long-ness,  n.    State  or  quality  of  being  oblong. 

Oblong— O'vate  (-o'vSt),  a.  Between  oblong  and 
ovate,  but  inclined  to  the  latter. 

II  Ob-lon'gnm  (5b-15n'giim),  n.  /  pi.  Oblonoa  (-gi). 
[NL.  See  Oblong.]  (Geom.)  A  prolate  spheroid  ;  a  fig- 
ure described  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  its 
greater  axis.  Cf .  Oblatum,  and  see  Ellipsoid  0/  revolu- 
tion, under  Ellipsoid. 

Ob-Io'qnl-ons  (Bb-lo'kwT-iiB),  a.  Containing  obloquy  ; 
reproachful.     [iJ.]  Naunton. 

^^OblO-qny  (Sblo-kwJ),  n.  [L.  obloquium,  fr.  obloqui. 
See  Oblocutoe.]  1.  Censorious  speech ;  defamatory  lan- 
guage ;  language  that  casts  contempt  on  men  or  their  ac- 
tions ;  blame ;  reprehension. 

Shall  names  that  made  your  city  the  glory  of  the  earth  be 
mentioned  with  obloquy  and  detraction  ?  Addison. 

2.  Cause  of  reproach  ;  disgrace.     [OJj.]  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Reproach  ;  odium  ;  censure  ;  contumely  ;  gain- 
saying ;  reviling ;  calumny ;  slander ;  detraction. 

Oiylnc-ta'tion  (5b1iik-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  obluc/atio,  fr. 
obluctari  to  struggle  against.]  A  struggle  against ;  re- 
sistance ;  opposition.     ^Obs.]  Fotherby. 

Ob'mu-tes'cence  (Sb'miS-tSs'sens),  n.  [L.  obmutes- 
cens,  p.  pr.  of  obmutescere  to  become  dumb :  ob  (see 
Ob-)  -f-  mutescere  to  grow  dumb,  fr.  mutus  dumb.]  1.  A 
becoming  dumb ;  loss  of  speech.  -Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  keeping  silent  or  mute.  Foley. 

Ob-nox'lons  (6b-nok'sh\is),  a.  [L.  obnoxius  ;  ob  {see 
Ob-)  -f  noxius  hurtful.  See  Noxious.]  1.  Subject ;  lia- 
ble ;  exposed ;  answerable ;  amenable  ;  —  with  to. 

The  writings  of  lawyers,  which  are  tied  and  dbnoo:ious  to  their 
particular  laws.  Bacon. 

Esteeming  it  more  honorable  to  live  on  the  public  than  to  be 
olmoxious  to  any  private  purse.  Milton. 

Obnoxious,  first  or  last. 
To  basest  thingc.  Milton. 

2.  Liable  to  censure ;  exposed  to  punishment ;  repre- 
hensible ;  blameworthy.  "  The  contrived  and  interested 
schemes  of  .  .  .  olmoxious  Siafhors."  Bp.  Fell. 

All  are  obnoxious,  and  this  faulty  land. 
Like  fainting  Hester,  does  before  you  stand 
Watching  your  scepter.  JValler. 

3.  Offensive ;  odious ;  hateful ;  as,  an  abnoxious  states- 
man ;  a  minister  obnoxious  to  the  Whigs.  Burke. 

—  Ob-nox'lons-ly,  adv.  —  Ob-nox'ious-ness,  n.  South. 

Ob-nn'bl-late  (ob-nii'bT-lat),  V.  i.  [L.  obnubilaius,  p. 
p.  of  obnubilare  to  obscure.  See  Ob-,  and  Nubilate.] 
To  cloud ;  to  obscure.  lObs.]  Burton.  —  Ob-nu'bl-la'- 
tlon  (-la'shiin),  n.     lObs.]  Beddoes. 

OTjoe  (o'boi  or  o'bG-a),  M.  \lt.,  fr.'F.  hautbois.  See 
Hautboy.]  {Mas.)  One  ef  the  higher  wind  instruments 
in  the  modem  orchestra,  yet  of  great  antiquity,  having  a 


penetrating  pastoral  quality  of  tone,  somewhat  like  tha 
I  hiriiiet  in  form,  but  more  slender,  and  sounded  by  means 
of  a  double  reed  ;  a  hautboy. 


Oboe. 

II  Oboe  d'  amore  [It.,  lit.,  oboe  of  love],  and  II  Oboe  dl  cac- 
cla  [It.,  lit.,  oboe  of  the  chase],  are  names  of  obsolete  mod- 
ifications of  the  oboe,  often  found  in  the  scores  of  Bach 
and  Handel. 

Cbo-lst  (ybo-Tst),  n.     A  performer  on  the  oboe. 

Ob'O-la-ry  (5b'6-la-iy),  «.  [See  Obolus.]  Possessing 
only  small  coins  ;  impoverished.     [B.]  Lamb. 

Ob'ole  (6b'ol),  n.  [Cf.  P.  obole.  See  Oeolub.] 
{Old  Phami.)  A  weight  of  twelve  grains;  or,  according 
to  some,  of  ten  grains,  or  half  a  scruple.  [Written  also 
obol.] 

Ob'0-llze  (bb'o-liz),  V.  t.    See  Obelize. 

Ob'O-lO  (5b'o-lo),  n.  [Cf.  Obolus.]  A  copper  coin, 
used  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  about  one  cent  in  value. 

II  Ob'o-los  (Sb'S-Ws),  n.  ;  pi.  Oboli  (-li).  [L.,  fr.  Or. 
o^oAo!.]  {Gr.  Antiq.)  (a)  A  small  silver  coin  of  Athens, 
the  sixth  part  of  a  drachma,  about  three  cents  in  value. 
(6)  An  ancient  weight,  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm. 

Ob'o-me'gOld  (8b'6-me'goid),  a.  [Pref.  ob-  +  ome- 
goid.]     {Zo'vl.)  Obversely  omegoid. 

Ob-O'val  (5b-o'val),  a.     [Pref.  ob-  -\-  oval.] 

Ob-O'vate  (-vat),  a.  [Pref.  ob-  -\-  ovate.] 
versely  ovate  ;  ovate  with  the  narrow  end 
downward  ;  as,  an  obovale  leaf. 

Ob-rep'tion  (Sb-rSp'slmn),  n.  [L.  obrep- 
tio,  fr.  obrepere,  obreplum,  to  creep  up  to ; 
ob  (see  Ob-)  +  repere  to  creep.]  1.  The  act 
of  creeping  upon  with  secrecy  or  by  sur- 
prise.    [^Obs.]  Cudivorth. 

2.  {Scots  Law)  The  obtaining  gifts  of  es- 
cheat by  fraud  or  surprise.  Bell. 

Ob'reihti'tloas  (Sb'rSp-tTsh'us),  a.  [L. 
obreptitius.  See  Obreption.]  Done  or  ob- 
tained by  surprise  ;  with  secrecy,  or  by  con- 
cealment of  the  truth.     \_B.]  Cotgrave. 

Ob'ro-gate  (5b'ro-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  obrogatvs,  p.  p.  of 
otrogaie  to  obrogate.]  To  annul  indirectly  by  enacting 
a  new  and  contrary  law,  instead  of  by  expressly  abro- 
gating or  repealing  the  old  one.     [06«.]  Bailey. 

II  Ob'rok  (Sb'rSk),  n.  [Russ.  obrok\]  {a)  A  rent.  (6) 
A  poll  tax  paid  by  peasants  absent  from  their  lord's  es- 
tate.    [Russia]  Brande  &  C. 

Ob-scene'  (ob-sen'),  a.  [L.  obscenus,  obscaenus,  ob- 
tcoenus,  ill  looking,  filthy,   obscene :    cf.   F.   obscene.] 

1.  Offensive  to  chastity  or  modesty ;  expressing  or 
presenting  to  the  mind  or  view  something  which  deli- 
cacy, purity,  and  decency  forbid  to  be  exposed ;  impure  ; 
as,  obscene  language  ;  obscene  pictures. 

Words  that  were  ^ce  chaste,  by  frequent  use  grew  obscene 
and  uncleanly.  /■  Watts. 

2.  Foul ;  filthy  ;  disgusting. 

A  girdle  foul  with  grease  binds  his  obscene  attire.   Dryden. 

3.  Inauspicious ;  ill-omened.     [B.]     [A  Latinism] 

At  the  cheerful  light, 
The  groaning  ghosts  and  birds  obscene  take  flight.    Dryden. 
Syn.  —Impure ;  immodest ;  indecent;  unchaste  ;  lewd. 

—  Ob-Bcene1y,  adv.  —  Ob-scene'ness,  n. 

Ob-Bcen'1-ty  (5b-sSn'i-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Obscenities  (-tiz). 
[L.  obseeniias :  cf.  F.  obscenite.]  That  quality  in  words 
or  things  which  presents  what  is  offensive  to  chastity 
or  purity  of  mind  ;  obscene  or  impure  language  or  acts ; 
moral  impurity ;  lewdness ;  obsceneness ;  as,  the  obscen- 
ity of  a  speech,  or  a  picture. 

Mr.  Cowley  asserts  plainly,  that  obscenity  has  no  place  in  wit. 

Dryden. 
No  pardon  vile  obscenity  should  find.  Pope. 

Ob-scnr'ant  (ob-skiir'ant),  n.  [L.  obscurans,  p.  pr. 
of  obscurare  to  obscure.]  One  who  obscures  ;  one  who 
prevents  enlightenment  or  hinders  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Coleridge. 

Ob-scur'ant-ism  (-tz'm),  n.  The  system  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  obscurants.  C.  Kingsley. 

Ob-BCUr'ant-lSt,  n.     Same  as  Obscueant.     Ed.  Rev. 

Ob'SCU-ra'tlon  (ob'skfi-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  obscuratio : 
cf.  F.  obscuration.  See  Obsouee,  v.  t.]  The  act  or  oper- 
ation of  obscuring ;  the  state  of  being  obscured  ;  as,  the 
obscuration  of  the  moon  in  an  eclipse.     Sir  J.  Herschel. 

Ob-Bcnre'  (ob-skiir'),  a.  [Compar.  Obscurer  (-er) ; 
superl.  Obscueest.]  [L.  obscurus,  orig.,  covered ;  ob 
(see  Ob-)  +  a  root  probably  meaning,  to  cover ;  cf.  L. 
scutum  shield,  Skr.  sku  to  cover  :  cf.  F.  obscur.  Cf.  Sky.] 

1.  Covered  over,  shaded,  or  darkened ;  destitute  of 
light ;  imperfectly  illuminated ;  dusky ;  dim. 

His  lamp  shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  darkness.  Prov.  xx.  20. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  darkness  or  night ;  inconspicu- 
ous to  the  sight ;  indistinctly  seen ;  hidden ;  retired ;  re- 
mote from  observation  ;  unnoticed. 

The  obscure  bird 
Clamored  the  livelong  night.  Shak. 

The  obscure  comers  of  the  earth.       .Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  Not  noticeable ;  humble ;  mean.  "  0  base  and  06- 
scure-<m\%3,r."  Shak.    "  An  obscure 'person."  Atterbury. 

4.  Not  easily  understood  ;  not  clear  or  legible  ;  ab- 
struse or  blind ;  as,  an  obscure  passage  or  inscription. 

5.  Not  clear,  fuU,  or  distinct ;  clouded ;  imperfect ;  as, 
an  obscure  view  of  remote  objects. 

Obscure  rays  (Op<.),  those  rays  which  are  not  luminous 
or  visible,  and  which  in  the  spectrum  are  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  visible  portion. 

Syn.— Dark ;  dim ;  darksome ;  dusky ;  shadowy ;  misty ; 
abstruse ;  intricate  ;  difficult ;  mysterious  ;  retired ;  unno- 
ticed ;  unknown ;  humble ;  mean ;  indistinct. 

Ob-BCUre',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Obscueed  (-skiird') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Obscuring.]  [L.  obscurare,  fr.  obscu- 
rus:  cf.  OF.  obscurer.  See  Obscuke,  a.]  To  render 
obscure ;  to  darken  ;  to  make  dim  ;  to  keep  in  the  dark ; 
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to  hide ;  to  make  «6ss  visible,  intelligibM,  legible,  glori- 
ous, beautiful,  or  illustrious. 

They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by  Herne*s  oak,  with  ob- 
tcu7'eu  lights.  Shak. 

Why,  H  is  an  office  of  discovery,  love, 
nd  I   '      ' '  '       ' 


And  I  should  be  obscured. 


Shak. 


There  is  scarce  any  duty  which  has  been  so  obscured  by  the 

writings  of  learned  men  as  this.  Wake. 

And  seest  not  sin  obscures  thy  godlike  frame  ?    Dryden. 

01)-SCUr6'  (ob-skur'),  V.  i.  To  conceal  one's  self  ;  to 
hide ;  to  keep  dark.     \_Obs.'] 

How  I  there  's  bad  news. 
I  must  obscure,  and  hear  it.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

Ob-SOUre',  n.     Obscurity.     \_Obs.']  Milton. 

Ob-SOUre'ly,  adv.    la  au  obscure  manner.        Milton. 

Ob-SCUrs'ment  (-meut),  n.  Tlie  act  of  obscuring,  or 
the  state  of  being  obscured  ;  obscuration.  PomJ'ret. 

Ol)-SCUre'liess,  «._   Obscurity.  Bjp.  Hall. 

Ob-SCUr'er  (ob-skur'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  vifhich, 
obscures.  _ 

Ob-SOU'rI-ty  (ob-sku'rT-ty),  n.  [L.  obscuritas:  cf.  P. 
obscurite.'}  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  obscure  ;  dark- 
ness ;  privacy ;  inconspicuousness  ;  unintelligibleness  ; 
uncertainty. 

You  are  not  for  obscurity  designed.  Dryden. 

They  were  now  brouglit  forth  from  obscurity,  to  be  contem- 
plated by  artists  with  admiration  and  despair.  J/acaulay. 

Syn.  —  Darkness ;  dimness ;  gloom.    See  Dakkness. 

Ob'se-crate  (Sb'se-krat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Obse- 
OHATED  (-kra'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  OBSECKATiNa.]  [L. 
obsecratus,  p.  p.  of  obsecrare,  prop.,  to  ask  on  religious 
grounds ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  +  sacrare  to  declare  as  sacred, 
from  sacer  sacred.]  To  beseech  ;  to  supplicate  ;  to  im- 
plore.    [-K.]  Cockeram. 

Ob'se-cra'tlon  (-kra'shun),  n.  [L.  obsecratio:  ct.  F. 
obsecration.^  1.  The  act  of  obsecrating  or  imploring ;  as, 
the  obsecrations  of  the  Litany,  being  those  clauses  begin- 
ning with  "  By."  Bp.  Stilling  fleet.    Shipley. 

2.  {Eket.)  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  the  orator  im- 
plores the  assistance  of  God  or  man. 

Ob'se-cra-tO-ry  (ob'se-kra-to-ry),  a.  Expressing,  or 
used  in,  entreaty  ;  supplicatory,     [ij.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Ob'se-quent  (5b'se-kwent),  a.  [L.  obsequens,  p.  pr.  of 
obsequi;  ob  (see  Ob-)  +  sequi.  See  Sequence.]'  Obedi- 
ent; submissive;  obsequious.     [05«.]  Fotherby. 

Ob-se'qui-ence  (-se'kvi'T-ens),  ra.  Obsequiousness.  [iS.] 

Ob'se-quies  (ob'se-kwTz),  n.  pi.     See  Obsequy. 

Ob-se'qili-ous  (Sb-se'kwi-us),  a.  [L.  obseguiosus,  fr. 
obsequium  compliance,  fr.  obsequi:  cf.  F.  obsequieux. 
See  Obsequent,  and  cf.  Obsequy.]  1.  Promptly  obedi- 
ent, or  submissive,  to  the  will  of  another ;  compliant ; 
yielding  to  the  desires  of  another ;  devoted.  [Obs.'\ 
His  servants  weeping. 
Obsequious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither.     Addison. 

2.  Servilely  or  meanly  attentive  ;  compliant  to  excess ; 
cringing  ;  fawning ;  as,  obsequious  flatterer,  parasite. 

There  lies  ever  in  "  obsequious  "  at  the  present  the  sense  of  an 
observance  which  is  overdone,  of  an  unmanly  readiness  to  fall 
m  with  the  will  of  another.  Trench. 

3.  [See  Obsequy.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  obsequies ; 
funereal.     [iJ.]     "To  do  oSiejuiOMS  sorrow."         Shah. 

Syn.  —  Compliant ;  obedient ;  servile.    See  Yielding. 

0b-S6'qul-0US-ly,  adv.     1.  In  an  obsequious  manner ; 

compliantly ;  fawningly.  Dryden. 

2.  In  a  manner  appropriate  to  obsequies.     [06i.] 

Whilst  I  awhile  obsequiously  lament 

The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster.  Shak. 

Ob-se'qul-ous-ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  bemg 

obsequious.  South. 

Ob'se-quy  (ob'se-kw^),  n. ;  pi.  Obsequies   (-kwiz). 

[L.  obseguiae,  pi.,  funeral  rites,  fr.  obsequi:  cf.  F.  ob- 

siques.     See  Obsequent,  and  cf.  Obsequious.]     1.  The 

last  duty  or  service  to  a  person,  rendered  after  his  death  ; 

hence,  a  rite  or  ceremony  pertaining  to  burial;  —  now 

used  only  in  the  plural.  Spenser, 

I  will  .  .  .  fetch  him  hence,  and  solemnly  attend, 

With  silent  obsequy  and  funeral  train.  Milton. 

I  will  myself 

Be  the  chief  mourner  at  hie  obsequies.  Dryden. 

The  funeral  obsequies  were  decently  and  privately  performed 

by  his  family.  J.  P.  Mahaffy. 

2.  Obsequiousness,     \_0bs.2  B.  Jonson. 

Ob-serv'a-ble  (ob-zerv'a-b'l),  a.    [L.  observabilis :  cf. 

F.  observable.']     Worthy  or  capable  of  being  observed ; 

discernible  ;  noticeable  ;  remarkable.        Sir  T.  Browne. 

The  difference  is  suificiently  observable.       Southey. 

—  Ob-serv'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Ob-serv'a-bly,  adv. 

Ob-serv'ance  (-ans),  n.  [F.  observance,  L.  observan- 
tia.  See  Observant.]  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  observ- 
ing or  noticing  with  attention  ;  a  heeding  or  keeping  with 
care ;  performance  ;  —  usually  with  a  sense  of  strictness 
and  fidelity ;  as,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  general ; 
the  strict  observance  of  duties. 

It  is  a  custom 
More  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  obsei'vance.    Shak. 

2.  An  act,  ceremony,  or  rite,  as  of  worship  or  respect ; 
especially,  a  customary  act  or  service. of  attention;  a 
form  ;  a  practice  ;  a  rite ;  a  custom. 

At  dances 
These  young  folk  kept  their  observances.        Chaucer. 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility.  Shak. 

Some  represent  to  themselves  the  whole  of  rehgion  as  consist- 
ing in  a  few  easy  obsei-vances.  Rogers. 
O  1  that  wasted  time  to  tend  upon  her, 
To  compass  her  with  sweet  observawces.'      Tennyson. 

3.  Servile  attention ;  sycophancy.     [06s.] 

Salads  and  flesh,  such  as  their  haste  could  get. 
Served  with  observance.  Chapman. 

This  is  not  atheism, 
But  court  observance.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

Syn.  —  Obseevance,  Observation.  These  words  are 
discriminated  by  the  two  distinct  senses  of  observe.  To 
observe  means  (1)  to  keep  strictly ;  as,  to  observe  a  fast 
day,  and  hence,  observance  denotes  the  keeping  or  heed- 
ing with  strictness  ;  (2)  to  consider  attentively,  or  to  re- 
mark ;  and  hence,  ob.v.rvation  denotes  either  the  act  of 
observing,  or  some  remark  made  as  the  result  thereof. 


We  do  not  say  the  obsei'vation  of  Sunday,  though  the 
word  was  formerly  so  used.  The  Pharisees  were  curious 
in  external  observances ;  the  astronomers  are  curious  in 
celestial  observations. 

Love  rigid  honesty. 

And  strict  observance  of  impartial  laws.    Roscommon. 

Ob-serv'an-cy  (8b-zerv'an-sy),  n.  ObservaJace.  [Ofe.] 

II  Ob'ser-van'dum  (ob'zer-vSn'diim),   «.;  pi.  Obser- 

VANDA  (-da).     [L.]     A  thing  to  be  observed.  Swift. 

Ob-serv'ant  (bb-zerv'ant),  a.     [L.  observans,  -antis, 

p.  pr.  of  observare:   cf.  F.  observant.      See  Observe.] 

1.  Taking  notice  ;  viewing  or  noticing  attentively  ; 
watcliful ;  attentive ;  as,  an  observant  spectator  ;  observ- 
ant habits. 

Wandering  from  clime  to  clime  observant  stray'd.    Pope. 

2.  Submissively  attentive ;  obediently  watchful ;  re- 
gardful ;  mindful ;  obedient  (to) ;  —  with  of;  as,  to  be 
observant  of  rules. 

We  are  told  how  observant  Alexander  was  of  his  master  Aris- 
totle. Sir  K.  Digby. 

Ob-serv'ant,  n.  1.  One  who  observes  forms  and 
rules.     \_Obs.]  Hooker. 

2.  A  sycophantic  servant.     [Ote.] 

Silly  ducking  observantSt 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Shak. 

3.  (iJ.  C.  Ch.)  An  Observantine. 
Ob'ser-van'tine  (ob'zer-van'tin),  n.    [Fr.  observan- 

tin.]  (iJ.  C,  Ch.)  One  of  a  branch  of  the  Order  of  Fran- 
ciscans, who  profess  to  adhere  more  strictly  than  the 
Conventuals  to  the  intention  of  the  founder,  especially 
as  to  poverty ;  —  called  also  Observants. 

Ob-serv'ant-ly,  adv.     in  an  observant  manner. 

Ob'ser-Va'tion  (ob'zer-va'shun),  n.  [L.  observatio: 
cf.  F.  observation.']  1.  The  act  or  the  faculty  of  observ- 
ing or  taking  notice  ;  the  act  of  seeing,  or  of  fixing  the 
mind  upon,  anything. 

My  observation,  which  very  seldom  lies.  Shak. 

2.  The  result  of  an  act,  or  of  acts,  of  observing ;  view ; 
reflection ;  conclusion  ;  judgment. 

In  matters  of  human  prudence,  we  shall  find  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  making  wise  observations  on  our  conduct.      /.  Waits. 

3.  Hence :  An  expression  of  an  opinion  or  judgment 
upon  what  one  has  observed ;  a  remark.  "  That 's  a  fool- 
ish observation."  Shak. 

To  obsei'vations  which  ourselves  we  make 

We  grow  more  partial  for  the  observer's  sake.      Pope. 

4.  Performance  of  what  is  prescribed ;  adherence  in 
practice;  observance.     [_Obs.'] 

We  are  to  procure  dispensation  or  leave  to  omit  the  observa^ 
tion  of  it  in  such  circumstances.  Jer.  Taylor. 

5.  (Science)  (a)  The  act  of  recognizing  and  noting 
some  fact  or  occurrence  in  nature,  as  an  aurora,  a  corona, 
or  the  structure  of  an  animal.  (6)  Specifically,  the  act 
of  measuring,  with  suitable  instruments,  some  magni- 
tude, as  the  time  of  an  occultation,  with  a  clock ;  the 
right  ascension  of  a  star,  with  a  transit  instrument  and 
clock ;  the  sun's  altitude,  or  the  distance  of  the  moon 
from  a  star,  with  a  sextant;  the  temperature,  with  a 
thermometer,  etc.     (e)  The  information  so  acquired. 

I^p"  When  a  phenomenon  is  scrutinized  as  it  occurs  in 
nature,  the  act  is  termed  an  observation.  When  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  phenomenon  occurs  are  artificial, 
or  arranged  beforehand  by  the  observer,  the  process  is 
called  an  experiment.    Experiment  includes  observation. 

To  take  an  observation  (Ifaut.),  to  ascertain  the  altitude 
of  a  heavenly  body,  vrith  a  view  to  fixing  a  vessel's  posi- 
tion at  sea. 

Syn.  —  Observance  ;  notice ;  attention ;  remark ;  com- 
ment ;  note.    See  Observance. 

Ob'ser-va'Uon-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  obser- 
vation ;  consisting  of,  or  containing,  observations. 

Chalmers. 

Ob-serv'a-tive(ob-zerv'a-tiv),a.  Observing;  watchful. 

Ob'ser-va'tor  (Sb'zer-va'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who 
observes  or  takes  notice.     \_Obs.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  One  who  makes  a  remark.     \_Obs.]  Dryden. 

Ob-serv'a-tO-ry  (ob-zerv'a-t6-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Observato- 
ries (-riz).  [Cf.  F.  observatoire.]  1.  A  place  or  building 
for  making  observations  on  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  new  observatory  in  Greenwich  Park.       Evelyn. 

2.  A  building  fitted  with  instruments  for  making  sys- 
tematic observations  of  any  particular  class  or  series  of 
natural  phenomena. 

3.  A  place,  as  an  elevated  chamber,  from  which  a  view 
may  be  observed  or  commanded. 

A.  {Mil.)  A  lookout  on  a  flank  of  a  battery  whence  an 
officer  can  note  the  range  and  effect  of  the  fire.  Farrow. 
Ob-serve'  (ob-zerv'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Observed 
(-zervd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Observing.]  [L.  observare,  ob- 
servatum  ;  ob  (see  O^-)  -\-  servare  to  save,  preserve,  keep, 
heed,  observe :  cf.  F.  observer.  See  Serve.]  1.  To  take 
notice  of  by  appropriate  conduct ;  to  conform  one's  ac- 
tion or  practice  to  ;  to  keep ;  to  heed  ;  to  obey ;  to  com- 
ply with ;  as,  to  observe  rules  or  commands  ;  to  observe 
civility. 

Ye  shall  observe  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.    Ex.  xii.  17. 

He  wolde  no  such  cursedness  observe.        Chaucer. 

Must  I  budge  ?    Must  I  observe  you  ?  Shak. 

With  solemn  purpose  to  observe 

Immutably  his  sovereign  will.  Milton. 

2.  To  be  on  the  watch  respecting ;  to  pay  attention  to ; 
to  notice  vrith  care  ;  to  see ;  to  perceive ;  to  discover ;  as, 
to  observe  an  eclipse  ;  to  observe  the  color  or  fashion  of 
a  dress  ;  to  observe  the  movements  of  an  army. 

3.  To  express  as  what  has  been  noticed  ;  to  utter  as  a 
remark  ;  to  say  in  a  casual  or  incidental  way ;  to  remark. 

Ob-serve',  v.  i.  1.  To  take  notice  ;  to  give  attention 
to  what  one  sees  or  hears  ;  to  attend. 

2.  To  make  a  remark ;  to  comment ;  — generally  with 
on  or  upon. 

1  have  barely  quoted  .  .  .  without  observing  upon  it.  Pope. 

Syn. — To  remark.    See  Remark. 

©b-serv'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  observes,  or  pays 
attention  to,  anything;   especially,  one  engaged  in,  or 


trained  to  habits  of,  close  and  exact  observation  ;  as,  an 

astronomical  observer. 

The  observed  of  all  observers.  Shak. 

Careful  observers  may  foretell  the  hour, 
By  sure  prognostic,  when  to  dread  a  shower.       Swift. 

2.  One  who  keeps  any  law,  custom,  regulation,  rite, 
etc. ;  one  who  conforms  to  anything  in  practice.  "  Dili- 
gent observers  of  old  customs."  Spenser. 

These  .  .  .  liearkened  unto  observers  of  times.  Deut.  xviii.  14. 

3.  One  who  fulfills  or  performs;  as,  an  observer  of 
his  promises. 

4.  A  sycophantic  follower.     \_Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 
Ob-serv'er-ship  (ob-zerv'er-shTp),  n.     The  office  or 

work  of  an  observer. 

Ob-serv'ing,  a.  Giving  particular  attention  ;  habit, 
ually  attentive  to  what  passes  ;  as,  an  observing  person ; 
an  observing  mind.  —  Ob-serv'ing-ly,  adv. 

Ob-sess'  (ob-ses'),  v.  t.  [L.  obsessus,  p.  p.  of  obsidere 
to  besiege ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -J-  sedere  to  sit.]  To  besiege  ; 
to  beset.     lObs.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Ob-ses'sion  (ob-sgsh'Hn),  n.  [L.  obsessio  :  cf.  F.  ob- 
session.]    1.  The  act  of  besieging.     [Obs.]         Johnson. 

2.  The  state  of  being  besieged  ;  —  used  specifically  of 
a  person  beset  by  a  spirit  from  without.  Tylor, 

Whether  by  obsession  or  possession,  I 
will  not  determine.  Burton. 

Ob-sld'i-an  (ob-sTd'T-an),  n.  [L. 
Obsidianus  lapis,  so  named,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  after  one  Obsidius,  who 
discovered  it  in  Ethiopia :  cf .  F.  ob- 
sidiane,  obsidienne.  The  later  edi- 
tions of  Pliny  read  Obsianus  lapis, 
and  Obsius,  instead  of  Obsidianus 
lapis,  and  Obsidius.]  (Min.)  A  kind 
of  glass  produced  by  volcanoes.  It 
is  usually  of  a  black  color,  and 
opaque,  except  in  thin  splinters.  uusmian. 

m^^"  In  a  thin  section  it  often  exhibits  a  iluidal  struc. 
ture,  marked  by  the  arrangement  of  microlites  in  the 
lines  of  the  flow  of  the  molten  mass. 

Ob-sld'1-O-aal  (-o-nal),  a.  [L.  obsidionalis,  from  ob- 
sidio  a  siege,  obsidere  to  besiege :  cf.  F.  obsidional.  See 
Obsess.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  siege. 

Obsidional  crown  (i?om.  Antiq.),  a  crown  bestowed  upon 
a  general  who  raised  the  siege  of  a  beleaguered  place,  or 
upon  one  who  held  out  against  a  siege. 

Ob-slg'il-la'tion  (5b-sTj'il-la'shun),  n.  [L.  ob  (see 
Ob-)  -(-  sigillum  a  seal.]  A  sealing  up.   \_Obs.]   Maunder, 

Ob-slgn'  (ob-sin'),  V.  t.  [See  Obsignate.]  To  seal ; 
to  confirm,  as  by  a  seal  or  stamp.     [Obs.]  Bradford. 

Ob-slg'nate  (ob-stg'nat),  v.  t.  [L.  obsignaius,  p.  p. 
of  obsignare  to  seal.  See  Ob-,  and  Sign.]  To  seal ;  to 
ratify.     \_Obs.]  Barrow. 

Ob'sig-na'tion  (Sb'sig-na'shiin),  re.  [L.  obsignatio.'l 
The  act  of  sealing  or  ratifying ;  the  state  of  being  sealed 
or  confirmed ;  confirmation,  as  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  spirit  of  manifestation  will  but  upbraid  you  in  the  shamf 
and  horror  of  a  ead  eternity,  if  you  have  not  the  spirit  of  obsiy 
nation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ob-slg'na-tO-ry  (6b-sTg'na-to-ry),  a.  Ratifying  ;  con- 
firming by  sealing.     [Obs.]  Samuel  'Ward  (1643). 

Ob'so-lesce' (ob'so-15s'),  r.j.  [h.  obsolescere.  See  Ob- 
solescent.]   To  become  obsolescent.    [iJ.]   Fitzed.  Hall. 

Ob'SO-les'cence  (-les'sens),  re.  [See  Obsolescent.] 
The  state  of  becoming  obsolete. 

Ob'so-les'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  obsolescens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  obsolescere,  to  wear  out  gradually,  to  fall  into  dis 
use  ;  ob  (see  Oe-)  -f-  solere  to  use,  be  wont.]  Going  out 
of  use  ;  becoming  obsolete ;  passing  into  desuetude. 

Ob'SO-lete  (ob's6-let),  a.  [L.  obsoletus,  p.  p.  of  obso- 
lescere. See  Obsolescent.]  1.  No  longer  in  use  ;  gone 
into  disuse  ;  disused ;  neglected ;  as,  an  obsolete  word ; 
an  obsolete  statute  ;  —  applied  chiefly  to  words,  writings, 
or  observances. 

2.  {Biol.)  Not  very  distinct ;  obscure ;  rudimental ; 
imperfectly  developed ;  abortive. 

Syn. —  Ancient:  antiquated;  old-fashioned;  antique; 
old ;  disused ;  neglected.    See  Ancient. 

Ob'SO-lete,  f .  «'•  To  become  obsolete ;  to  go  out  of 
use.     IE.]  Fitzed.  Hall. 

Ob'SO-lete-ly,  adv.    In  an  obsolete  manner. 

Ob'SO-lete-ness,  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  obsolete, 
or  no  longer  used ;  a  state  of  desuetude. 

2.  {Biol.)  Indistinctness  ;  want  of  development. 

Ob'SO-let-lsm  (-let-iz'm),  re.  A  disused  word  or 
phrase ;  an  archaism.  Fitzed.  Hall. 

Ob'sta-cle  (ob'sta-k'l),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  obsfaculum,  fr. 
obstare  to  withstand,  oppose ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -f-  stare  to 
stand.  See  Stand,  and  cf.  Oust,  v.]  That  which  stands 
in  the  way,  or  opposes ;  anytliing  that  hinders  progress ; 
a  hindrance ;  au  obstruction,  physical  or  moral. 
If  all  obstacles  were  cut  away. 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Impediment ;  obstruction ;  hindrance ;  diffi- 
culty.   See  Impediment,  and  Obstruction. 

Ob'Stan-cy  (ob'stan-sy),  n.     [L. 
obstaniia,  fr.  obstans,  p.  pr.   of  ob- 
stare.   See  Obstacle.]   Opposition ; 
impediment ;  obstruction,     [Obs.] 
B.  Jonson. 

Ob-stet'llc  (ob-stet'rik),  )  a.  [L. 

Ob-stet'ric-al  (-ri-kal),  (  obste- 
trieius,  fr.  obsletrix,  -ids,  a  mid- 
wife, fr.  obstare  to  stand  before  : 
cf.  F.  obstetrique.  See  Obstacle.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  midwifery,  or 
the  delivery  of  women  in  childbed  ; 
as,  the  obstetric  art. 

Obstetrical  toad  (^^ooi.),  a  European  „,  T^  •„  irr„„^^j7,._ 
toad  of  the  genus  Alytes,  especially  °?l*l"?f,, >°^?N^fi^ 
A.  obsteiricans.  The  egka  are  laid  '^J^'f^rZhi^^ 
in  a  string  which  the  male  winds  *"""=•  <='=-"y">S  eggs, 
around  his  legs,  and  carries  about  until  the  young  are 
hatched. 
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01)-Stet'rl-cate  (iSb-stSt'rT-kat),  V.  i.  [L.  obsteinca- 
ius,  p.  p.  of  obstetricare,  fr.  obstetrix.']  To  perform  the 
office  of  midwife.     [06s.]    "Nature  does  obstetricaie." 

Evelyn. 

Ob-Stet'rl-cate,  v.  t.     To  assist  as  a  midwife.     \_Obs.'\ 

E.  Waierhouse. 

Ob-Stet'rI-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  assisting 
as  a  midwife  ;  delivery.     [0J«.]  Ilj}.  Hall. 

Ob'Ste-trl'cian  (Sb'ste-trlsh'on),  n.  One  skilled  in 
obstetrics ;  an  accoucheur. 

Ob'Ste-tri'clOHS  (-trTsh'Qs),  a.  [See  Obstetric] 
Serving  to  assist  childbirth ;  obstetric ;  hence,  facilita- 
ting any  bringing  forth  or  deliverance.     {_Obs.J 

Yet  Ib  all  human  teaching  but  maieutical,  or  obstetricioita. 

Cudwofth. 

Ob-Stet'llcs  (6b-stgt'rTks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  obstetrique. 
See  Obstetric]  The  science  of  midwifery;  the  art  of 
assisting  women  in  parturition,  or  in  the  troubles  incident 
to  childbirth. 

Ob-8tet'rl-cy  (-rt-sj^),  n.  Obstetrics,  [i?.]  Dunglison. 

Ob'sti-na-oy  (Sb'stl-na-sy),  7J.  [See  Obstinate.]  1.  A 
fixedness  in  will,  opinion,  or  resolution  that  can  not  be 
shaken  at  all,  or  ouly  with  great  difficulty ;  firm  and 
usually  unreasonable  adherence  to  an  opinion,  purpose, 
or  system  ;  unyielding  disposition ;  stubbornness ;  perti- 
nacity ;  persistency ;  contumacy. 

You  do  not  well  in  obstinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contract.  Shak. 

To  shelter  their  ignorance,  or  obstinacy,  under  the  obscurity 
of  their  terms.  Locke. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  difficult  to  remedy, 
relieve,  or  subdue ;  as,  the  obstinacy  of  a  disease  or  evil. 

Syn.  —  Pertinacity ;  firmness  ;  resoluteness ;  infle.\i- 
bility  ;  persistency ;  stubbornness ;  perverseness ;  contu- 
macy. —  Obstinacy,  Pertinacity.  Pertinacity  denotes 
great  firmness  in  holding  to  a  thing,  aim,  etc.  Obstinacy 
IS  erreat  firmness  in  holding  out  against  persuasion,  at- 
tack, etc.  The  former  consists  in  adherence,  the  latter 
in  resistance.  An  opinion  is  advocated  with  pertinacity 
or  defended  with  obstinacy.  Pertinacity  is  often  used  in 
a  good  sense  ;  obstinacy  generally  in  a  bad  one.  "  In  this 
reply  was  included  a  very  gross  mistake,  and  if  with  per- 
iinacity  maintained,  a  capital  error."  .Sir  T.  Browne. 
"  Every  degree  of  obstinacy  in  youth  is  one  step  to  rebel- 
lion."     South. 

Ob'stl-natff'(-nat),  a.  [L.  obstinatus,  p.  p.  of  obsti- 
nare  to  set  about  a  thing  with  firmness,  to  persist  in  ; 
■06  (see  Ob-)  -f-  a  word  from  the  root  of  stare  to  stand. 
See  Stand,  and  cf.  Destine.]  1.  Pertinaciously  adhering 
to  an  opinion,  purpose,  or  course  ;  persistent ;  not  yield- 
ing to  reason,  arguments,  or  other  means  ;  stubborn  ;  per- 
tiuacious  ;  —  usually  implying  unreasonableness. 

I  have  known  great  cures  done  by  obstinate  resolutions  of 

drinking  no  wine.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

No  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate.  Pope. 

Those  obstinate  questionines 

Of  sense  and  outward  things.  Wordsworth. 

2.  Not  yielding ;  not  easily  subdued  or  removed  ;  as, 
obstinate  fever  ;  obstinate  obstructions. 

Syn.  —  Stubborn ;  inflexible  ;  immovable  ;  firm ;  per- 
tinacious ;  persistent ;  headstrong :  opinionated ;  unyield- 
ing ;  refractory  ;  contumacious.    See  Stubborn. 

—  Ob'sti-nate-ly,  adv.  —  Ob'stl-nate-ness,  n. 
Ob'Stl-na'tlon  (-na'shiin),  n.     [L.  obstinatio.']     Obsti- 
nacy ;  stubbornness.     [OJi.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Ob'Sti-pa'tion  (-pa'shun),  n.  [L.  obstipatio  a  close 
pressure  ;  06  (see  Ob-)  -|-  stipare  to  press.]  1.  The  act 
of  stopping  up,  as  a  passage.     [06*.]  Bailey. 

2.  {Med.)  Extreme  constipation.     [06«.]         Hooper. 

Ob-Strep'er-OUS  (5b-strgp'er-iis),  a.  [L.  obstreperus, 
from  obstrepere  to  make  a  noise  at;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -f- 
strepere  to  make  a  noise.]  Attended  by,  or  making,  a 
loud  and  tumultuous  noise  ;  clamorous  ;  noisy ;  vocifer- 
ous. "  The  obstrepei'ous  city."  Wordsworth.  "  Obstrep- 
erous appiohntion."    Addison. 

Beating  the  air  with  their  obstreperous  beaks.    B.  Jonson. 

—  Ob-strep'ei-ons-ly,  adv.  —  Ob-strep'er-ous-ness,  n. 

Ob-Strlc'tlon  (ob-strlk'shun),  n.  [L.  obstringere,  ob- 
strictum,  to  bind  to  or  about.]  The  state  of  being  con- 
strained, bound,  or  obliged ;  that  which  constrains  or 
obliges  ;  obligation  ;  bond.     [J?.]  3Iilton. 

Ob-strlnge'  (ob-strlnj'),  v.  t.  [See  Obstriction.]  To 
constrain;  to  put  under  obligation.    [iJ.]  Bp.  Gardiner. 

Ob-Struct'  (ob-strtikt'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Obstkuct- 
"ED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  OBSTRncTiNo.]  [L.  obstructus,  p.  p. 
of  obstruere  to  buUd  up  before  or  against,  to  obstruct ; 
ob   (see   Ob-)  +  struere  to  pile   up.      See  STRncTUKE.] 

1.  To  block  up ;  to  stop  up  or  close,  as  a  way  or  pas- 
sage ;  to  place  an  obstacle  in,  or  fill  with  obstacles  or 
impediments  that  prevent  or  liinder  passing ;  as,  to  ob- 
struct a  street ;  to  obstruct  the  channels  of  the  body. 

'T  is  he  the  obstructed  paths  of  sound  shall  clear.     Pope. 

2.  To  be,  0.-  come,  iu  the  way  of ;  to  hinder  from  pass- 
ing ;  to  stop ;  to  impede ;  to  retard ;  as,  the  bar  In  the 
harbor  obstructs  the  passage  of  ships ;  clouds  obstruct 
the  light  of  the  sun ;  unwise  rules  obstruct  legislation. 
"Th'  impatience  of  obstructed  love."  Johnson. 

Syn-  —  To  bar ;  barricade ;  stop ;  arrest ;  check ;  inter- 
rupt ;  clog  ;  choke ;  impede ;  retard ;  embarrass ;  oppose. 
0b-8trucf  er  (-er),  re.     One  who  obstructs  or  hinders. 
Ob-8truc'tlon    (5b-struk'shiin),    n.      [L.   obstructio.l 

1.  The  act  of  obstructing,  or  state  of  being  obstructed. 

2.  That  which  obstructs  or  impedes  ;  an  obstacle  ;  an 
impediment ;  a  hindrance. 

A  popular  assembly  free  from  obstructions.  Swift. 

3.  The  condition  of  having  the  natural  powers  ob- 
structed in  their  usual  course;  the  arrest  of  the  vital 
hinctions;  death.     [Poe«e] 

To  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where, 
J.0  he  m  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot.  Shak. 

SjTi. --Obstacle ;  bar;  barrier;  impediment;  clog; 
•check ;  hindrance,  —  Obbthcotion,  Obstacle.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  words  is  that  indicated  by  their 
etymology;  an  obstacle  is  something  standing  in  the 


way ;  an  obstruction  is  something  put  in  the  way.  Ob- 
stacle implies  more  fixedness  and  is  the  stronger  word. 
We  remove  obstructions  ;  we  surmount  obstacles. 

Disparity  in  age  seems  a  greater  o6s(ac^e  to  an  intimate  friend- 
ship than  inequality  of  fortune.  ColUei'. 

The  king  expected  to  meet  with  all  the  obstructions  and  diffi- 
culties his  enraged  enemies  could  lay  in  his  way.        Clarvidon. 

Ob-Struc'tion-lsm  (Sb-struk'shQn-Iz'm),  re.  The  act 
or  the  policy  of  obstructing  progress.    Land.  Lit.  World. 

Ob-struo'tlon-ist,  n.  One  who  hinders  progress  ;  one 
who  obstructs  business,  as  in  a  legislative  body.  —  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  obstructionists.     lEecent} 

ObyStruct'ive  (6b-struk'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  obstructif.'] 
Tending  to  obstruct ;  presenting  obstacles ;  hindering ; 
causing  impediment.  —  Ob-Struot'ive-ly,  adv. 

Ob-Struct'ive,  n.     An  obstructive  person  or  thing. 

Ob'Stru-ent  (8b'stru-ent),  a.  [L.  obstruens,  p.  pr.  of 
obstruere.  See  Obstruct.]  Causing  obstruction  ;  block- 
ing up  ;  hindering ;  as,  an  obstruent  medicine.    Johnson. 

Ob'Stru-ent,  n.  Anything  that  obstructs  or  closes  a 
passage ;  esp.,  that  which  obstructs  natural  passages  in 
the  body ;  as,  a  medicine  which  acts  as  an  obstruent. 

Ob-StU'pe-fac'tion  (5b-stii'pe-f5k'shiSn),  n.  [L.  obstu- 
pefacere  to  s.tw^eiy.']  See  Stupefaction.   [OJ.S.]  Howell. 

Ob-StU'pe-fac'tive  (-tlv),  a.     Stupefactive.     iObs.'] 

Ob-StU'pe-fy  (Sb-stiJ'pe-fi),  V.  t.  [Cf.  L.  obstupefa- 
cere.    See  Ob-,  and  Stupefy.]    See  Stupefy.     [06s.] 

Ob-taln'  (5b-tan'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Obtained 
(-tand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Obtaining.]  [F.  obtenir.,  L. 
obtinere  ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -}-  tenere  to  hold.     See  Tenable.] 

1.  To  hold;  to  keep  ;  to  possess.     [06i.] 

His  mother,  then,  is  mortal,  but  his  Sire 

He  who  obtains  the  monarchy  of  heaven.        Milton. 

2.  To  get  hold  of  by  effort ;  to  gain  possession  of ;  to 
procure  ;  to  acquire,  in  any  way. 

Some  pray  for  riches  ;  riches  they  obtain.      Dryden. 

By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained.        Shak. 

It  may  be  that  I  may  obtain  children  by  her.     Gen.  xvi.  2. 

Syn.  —  To  attain ;  gain  ;  procure  ;  acquire ;  win ;  earn. 
See  Attain. —To  Obtain,  Get,  Gain,  Earn,  Acquire. 
The  idea  of  getting  is  common  to  all  these  terms.  We 
may,  indeed,  with  only  a  slight  change  of  sense,  substi- 
tute get  for  either  of  them ;  as,  to  get  or  to  gain  a  prize  ; 
to  get  or  to  obtain  an  employment ;  to  get  or  to  earn  a 
living  j  to  get  or  to  acq  uire  a  language.  To  gain  is  to  get 
by  striving ;  and  as  this  is  often  a  part  of  our  good  for- 
tune, the  word  gain  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  whatever 
comes  to  us  fortuitously.  Thus,  we  gain  a  victory,  we 
gain  a  cause,  we  gain  an  advantage,  etc.  To  earn  is  to 
deserve  by  labor  or  service  ;  as,  to  earn  good  wages  ;  to 
eai-n  a  triumph.  Unfortunately,  one  does  not  always  get 
or  obtain  what  he  has  earned.  To  obtain  implies  desire 
for  possession,  and  some  effort  directed  to  the  attain- 
ment of  that  which  is  not  immediately  within  our  reach. 
Whatever  we  thus  seek  and  get,  we  obtain,  whether  by 
our  own  exertions  or  those  of  others  ;  whetlier  by  good 
or  bad  means ;  whether  permanently,  or  only  for  a  tune. 
Thus,  a  man  obtains  an  employment ;  lie  obtains  the  in- 
formation he  desired  ;  lie  obtains  an  answer  to  a  letter, 
etc.  To  acquire  is  more  limited  and  specific.  We  acquire 
what  comes  to  us  gradually  in  the  regular  exercise  of  our 
abilities,  whUe  we  obtain  what  comes  in  any  way,  pro- 
vided we  desire  it.  Thus,  we  acquire  knowledge,  prop- 
erty, honor,  reputation,  etc.  What  we  acquire  becomes, 
to  a  great  extent,  permanently  our  own ;  as,  to  acquire  a 
language  ;  to  acquire  habits  of  industry,  etc. 

Ob-taln',  V.  i.  1.  To  become  held  ;  to  gain  or  have 
a  firm  footing ;  to  be  recognized  or  established  ;  to  sub- 
sist ;  to  become  prevalent  or  general ;  to  prevail ;  as,  the 
custom  obtains  of  going  to  the  seashore  in  summer. 

Sobriety  hath  by  use  obtained  to  signify  temperance  in  drink- 
ing. Jer.  Taylor. 

The  Theodosian  code,  several  hundred  years  after  Justinian's 
time,  did  obtain  in  the  western  parts  of  Europe.  Baker. 

2.  To  prevail ;  to  succeed.     [i2.]  Evelyn. 

So  run  that  ye  may  obtain.  1  Cor.  ix.  24. 

There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate,  some  commen- 
dation where  causes  are  fair  pleaded  ;  especially  towards  the 
side  which  obiaineth  not.  Bacon. 

Ob-tain'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  obtained. 

Ob-taln'er  (-er)„  n.     One  who  obtains. 

Ob-taln'ment  (-fnent),  re.  The  act  or  process  of  ob- 
taining ;  attainment.  3Iilton. 

Ob-tect'ed  (Sb-tSkt'gd),  a.  [L.  obtectus,  p.  p.  of  obte- 
gere  to  cover  over.]     1.  Covered  ;  protected.     [Ois.] 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  Covered  with  a  hard  chitinous  case,  as  the 
pupa  of  certain  flies. 

Ob-tem'per  (ob-tSm'per),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  Obtemper- 
ate.]     (Scots  Law)  To  obey  (a  judgment  or  decree). 

Ob-tem'per-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  obtemperare,  obtempe- 
raiuro  to  obey.]    To  obey.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

Ob-tend'  (ob-t5nd'),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Obtended  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Obtendinq.]  [L.  obtendere,  obtentum, 
to  stretch  or  place  before  or  against;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -|- 
tendere  to  stretch.]  1.  To  oppose ;  to  liold  out  in  oppo- 
sition.    [OJs.]  Dryden. 

2.  To  offer  as  the  reason  of  anything ;  to  pretend. 
[Ois.]  Dryden. 

Ob-ten'e-bra'tlon  (Sb-tSn'S-bra'shtin),  re.  [L.  obte- 
nebrare  to  make  dark.]  The  act  of  darkening ;  the  state 
of  being  darkened  ;  darkness.     [_Obs.'\ 

In  every  megrim  or  vertigo,  there  is  an  obtenebration  joined 
with  a  semblance  of  turning  round.  liwon. 

Ob-ten'slon  (Sb-tSn'shtin),  re.  [L.  obtentio.  See  Ob- 
tend.]     The  act  of  obtending.     [OJs.]  Johnson. 

Ob-test'  (5b-t5st'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Obtested  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Obtesting.]  [L.  obtestari  ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -j- 
testari  to  witness,  fr.  testis  a  witness.]  1.  To  call  to  wit- 
ness ;  to  invoke  as  a  witness.     [R.}  Dryden. 

2.  To  beseech  ;  to  supplicate  ;  to  beg  for.     [7i'.] 

Ob-test',  V.  i.     To  protest,     [i?.]        E.  Waterhou.ie. 

Ob'tes-ta'tlon  (Sb'tSs-ta'shilii), ».  [L.  obtestatio.l  The 
act  of  obtesting ;  supplication;  protestation.     [/?.] 

Antonio  asserted  this  with  great  obtestation.        Evelyn. 

Ob'trec-ta'tlon  (Sb'trSk-ta'shiln),  n.  [L.  obtreclatio, 
from  obtrectare  to  detract  from  through  envy.  See  De- 
tract.] Slander  ;  detraction  ;  calumny,    [06s.]  Barrow. 


Ob-trufle'  (ob-trud'),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Obtruded; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Obtruding.]  [L.  oblrudere,  obtrusum; 
ob  (see  Ob-)  -f  trudere  to  thrust.  See  Threat.]  1.  To 
thrust  impertinently  ;  to  present  without  warrant  or  so- 
licitation ;  as,  to  obtrude  one's  self  upon  a  company. 

The  objects  of  our  senses  obtrude  their  particular  ideas  upon 
our  minds,  whether  we  will  or  no.  Locke. 

2.  To  offer  with  unreasonable  importunity ;  to  urge 
unduly  or  against  the  will.  Milton. 

Ob-trude',  v.  i.  To  thrust  one's  self  upon  a  company 
or  upon  attention  ;  to  intrude. 

Syn.  —  To  Obtrude,  Intrude.  To  intrude  is  to  thrust 
one's  self  into  a  place,  society,  etc.,  without  right,  or  un- 
invited ;  to  obtrude  is  to  force  one's  self,  remarks,  opin- 
ions, etc.,  into  society  or  upon  persons  with  whom  one 
has  no  such  intimacy  as  to  justify  such  boldness. 

Ob-trud'er  (-trud'er),  n.     One  who  obtrudes.     Boyle. 

Ob-trun'cate  (Sb-triin'kat),  V.  t.  [L.  obtruncatus,  p. 
p.  of  obtruncare.']     To  deprive  of  a  limb ;  to  lop.     [JS.] 

Ob'tmn-ca'tlon  (Sb'triln-ka'shun),  re.  [L.  obtrunca- 
tio.']     The  act  of  lopping  or  cutting  olf.  [R.~\  Cockeram. 

Ob-tni'slon  (Qb-tru'zhun),  n.  [L.  obtrusiO.  See  Ob- 
trude.] 1.  The  act  of  obtruding;  a  thrusting  upon 
others  by  force  or  unsolicited  ;  as,  the  obtrusion  of  crude 
opinions  on  the  world. 

2.  That  which  is  obtruded.  Milton. 

Ob-tTU'sion-ist,  re.  One  who  practices  or  excuses  ob- 
trusion,   [ij.]  Gent.  Mag. 

Ob-tru'sive  (-sTv),  a.  Disposed  to  obtrude  ;  inclined 
to  intrude  or  thrust  one's  self  or  one's  opinions  upon 
others,  or  to  enter  uninvited ;  forward  ;  pushing ;  intru- 
sive. —  Ob-tru'slve-ly,  adv.  —  Ob-tru'sive-ness,  n. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retired.  Milton. 

Ob-tund'  (5b-tund'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Obtunded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Obtunding.]  [L.  obtundere,  obtusum  ; 
ob  (see  Ob-)  -|-  tundere  to  strike  or  beat.  See  Stutter.] 
To  reduce  the  edge,  pungency,  or  violent  action  of ;  to 
dull ;  to  blunt ;  to  deaden  ;  to  quell ;  as,  to  obtund  the 
acrimony  of  the  gall.     [Archaic']  Harvey. 

They  .  .  .  have  filled  all  our  law  books  with  the  obtunding 
story  of  their  suits  and  trials.  Milton. 

Ob-tund'ent  (-ent),  re.  [L.  obtundens,  p.  pr.  of  obtun- 
dere.'] (Med.)  A  substance  which  sheathes  a  part,  or 
blunts  irritation,  usually  some  bland,  oily,  or  mucilag- 
inous matter  ;  —  nearly  the  same  as  demulcent.     Forsyth. 

Ob-tund'er  (-er),  «.  (Med.)  That  which  obtunds  or 
blunts  ;  especially,  that  which  blunts  sensibility. 

Ob'tU-ra'tlon  (Sb'tii-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  obturare  to  stop 
up  :  cf.  F.  obturation.]  The  act  of  stopping  up,  or  clos- 
ing, an  opening.  [06s.]  "Deaf  by  an  outward  obtu- 
ration." Bp.  Hall. 

Ob'tU-ra'tor  (Sb'tlJ-ra'ter),  re.  [NX.,  fr.  L.  obturare 
to  stop  up :  cf .  P.  obturateurJ]  1.  That  which  closes  or 
stops  an  opening. 

2.  (Surg.)  An  apparatus  designed  to  close  an  unnat- 
ural opening,  as  a  fissure  of  the  palate. 

Ob'tU-ra'tor,  a.  (Anat.)  Serving  as  an  obturator; 
closing  an  opening ;  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of, 
the  obturator  foramen  ;  as,  the  obturator  nerve. 

Obturator  foramen  (Anat.),  an  opening  situated  between 
the  pubic  and  ischial  parts  of  the  innominate  bone  and 
closed  by  the  obturator  membrane  ;  the  thyroid  foramen. 

Ob-tus'an'gU-lar  (5b-tus'an'gii-ler),  a.  See  Obtuse- 
angular.  ^       ^ 

Ob-tuse'  (5b-tus'),  a.     [Compar.  Ob-      v       i 
tuser  (-er) ;  superl.  Obtusest.]    [L.  obtu-        \A 

BUS,  p.  p.  of  obtundere  to  blunt :  cf.  F.  ob-  ]g g 

tus.    See  Obtund.]     1.   Not   pointed  or 
acute ;    blunt ;  —  applied  esp.   to  angles    ^^cle  •  iJlec 
greater  than  a  right  angle,  or  containing     night  Angle, 
more  than  ninety  degrees. 

2.  Not  having  acute  sensibility  or  perceptions  ;  dull ; 
stupid ;  as,  obtuse  senses.  Milton. 

3.  DuU ;  deadened  ;  as,  obtuse  sound.  Johnson. 
Ob-tnse'-an'gled  (-Sn'g'ld),  )  a.  Having  an  ob- 
Ob-tUse'-an'gu-lar  (-Sn'gu-ler),  )     tuse  angle  ;    as, 

an  obtuse-angled  triangle. 

Ob-tUSe'ly,  adv.    In  an  obtuse  manner. 

Ob-tnse'ness,  re.     State  or  quality  of  being  obtuse. 

Ob-tu'sion  (ob-tu'zhiin),  n.  [L.  obtusio,  from  obtun- 
dere to  blunt.  See  Obtund.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
making  obtuse  or  blunt. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dulled  or  blunted  ;  as,  the  obtu- 
sio7i  of  the  senses,  Harvey. 

Ob-tu'si-ty  (-sT-tj?),  n.  Obtuseness.  Land.  Quart.  Rev. 

Ob-um'brant  (Bb-um'brant),  a.  [L.  obmnbrans,  p. 
pr.J     (Zo'dl.)  Overhanging;  as,  o6!«H6ranMeathers. 

Ob-um'brate  (-brat),  v.  I.  [L.  obu^nbratus,  p.  p.  of 
obumbrare  to  overshadow,  cloud  ;  ob  4^  umbrare  to 
shade.]  To  shade ;  to  darken  ;  to  cloud.     [Jf.]    Houell. 

Ob'um-bra'tion  (Sb'iSm-bra'shun),  n.  [L.  obumbra- 
iio.]     Act  of  darkening  or  obscuring,   [i?.]  Sir  T.  More. 

Ob-un'COUS  (bb-iiu'kus),  a.  [L.  obuncus ;  ob  (see 
Ob-)  -j-  uncus  hooked.]  Hooked  or  crooked  in  an  ex- 
treme degree.  Maunder. 

Ob-ven'tlon  (Bb-vBn'shiSn),  re.  [L.  obventio,  fr.  06- 
vcnire  to  come  before  or  iu  the  way  of,  to  befall ;  oh  (see 
Ob-)  -f-  venire  to  come  :  cf.  F.  obvtmtion.]  The  act  of 
happening  incidentally  ;  that  wliich  happens  casually ;  an 
incidental  advantage ;  an  occasional  offering.  [06s.] 
"Tithes  mid  other  obventions."  Spenser, 

Legacies  bequeathed  by  the  deaths  of  princes  and  great  ver- 
sons,  and  other  casualties  and  olwe/ltions.  Puller. 

Ob-vers'ant  (5b-vers'ont),  a.  [L.  obversans,  p.  pr.  of 
obver.sari  to  hover  before  ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -f-  versare  t» 
move  about.]     Conversant ;  familiar.     [06s.]        Bacon. 

Ob-verse'  (5b-vers'),  a.  [L.  obversus,  p.  p.  of  obver- 
tere.  See  Obvbrt.]  Having  the  base,  or  end  next  tho 
attachment,  narrower  than  the  top,  ns  a  leaf. 

Ob'verse  (Ob'vers),  n.  [Cf.  F.  obverse,  obvers.  Se.) 
Obverse,  a.]  1.  The  face  of  a  coin  which  has  the  priri- 
cipal  image  or  inscription  upon  it ;  —  the  other  side  being 
the  reverse. 
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Z.  Anything  necessarily  involved  in,  or  answering  to, 
another ;  the  more  apparent  or  conspicuous  of  two  pos- 
sible sides,  or  of  two  corresponding  things. 

The  fact  that  it  [a  belief]  invariably  exists  being  the  obverse 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  alternative  belief.  JJ.  Spencer. 

Ob-verse1y  (Sb-vers'ly),  adv.    In  an  obverse  matmer. 

Ob-ver'sion  (ob-ver'shiin),  n.  [L.  obversio  a  turning 
towards.]     1.  The  act  of  turning  toward  or  downward. 

2.  (Logic)  The  act  of  immediate  inference,  by  which 
we  deny  the  opposite  of  anything  which  has  been  af- 
firmed ;  as,  aU  men  are  mortal ;  then,  by  obversion,  no 
men  are  immortal.  This  is  also  described  as  "  immedi- 
ate inference  by  privative  conception."  Bain. 

Ob-vert'  (Sb-verf),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Obvekted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Obverting.]  [L.  obvertere ;  06  (see  Ob-) 
+  wrtere  to  turn,     oee  Verse.]     To  turn  toward. 

If  its  base  be  obverted  towards  us.  I.  Watts. 

Ob'vl-ate  (ob'vi-at),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Obviated 
(-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Obviating.]  [L.  obviare ;  ob 
(see  Ob-)  +  viare  to  go,  fr.  via  way.     See  Voyage.] 

1.  To  meet  in  the  way.     [06«.] 

Not  to  stir  a  step  to  obviate  any  of  a  different  religion.    Fuller. 

2.  To  anticipate ;  to  prevent  by  interception  ;  to  re- 
move from  the  way  or  path ;  to  malse  unnecessary ;  as, 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  going. 

To  lay  down  everything  in  its  full  light,  so  as  to  obviate  all 
exceptions.  Woodward. 

Ob'vl-a'tlon  (Sb'vi-a'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  obviating, 
or  the  state  of  being  obviated. 

Ob'vl-ous  (5b'vT-iis),  a.     [L.  obvius  ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  + 

via  way.    See  Voyage.]    1.  Opposing ;  fronting.    [Ofe.] 

To  the  evil  turn 

My  obvious  breast.  Milton. 

2-  Exposed  ;  subject ;  open  ;  liable.    [06^.]    '■'■Obvious 

to  dispute."  Milton. 

3.  Easily  discovered,  seen,  or  understood  ;  readily 
perceived  by  the  eye  or  the  intellect ;  plain ;  evident ; 
apparent ;  as,  an  obvious  meaning ;  an  obvious  remark. 

Apart  and  easy  to  be  known  they  lie, ' 

Amidst  the  heap,  and  obvious  to  the  eye.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Plain  ;  clear ;  evident.    See  Manifest. 
—  Ob'vl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Ob'vi-ous-ness,  n. 

Ob'VO-lUte  (3b'vo-lut),  1  a.     [L.  obvolatus,  p.  p.  of  ob- 

Ob'VO-lU'ted  (-lu'tgd),  (  volvere  to  wrap  round ;  ob 
(see  Ob-)  -|-  volvere  to  roll.]  Overlapping;  contorted; 
convolute  ;  —  applied  primarily,  in  botany,  to  two  oppo- 
site leaves,  each  of  which  has  one  edge  overlapping  the 
nearest  edge  of  tlie  other,  and  secondarily  to  a  circle  of 
several  leaves  or  petals  which  thus  overlap. 

O'by  (o'by),  n.     See  Obi. 

II  O'ca  (o'ka),  n.  [Sp.]  (Boi.)  A  Peruvian  name  for 
certain  species  of  Oxalis  (0,  crenata,  and  0.  tuberosa) 
which  bear  edible  tubers. 

Oo'ca-my  (Sk'ka-my),  n.  [A  corruption  of  alchemy.1 
An  alloy  imitating  gold  or  silver.  [Written  also  ochimy, 
ochymy,  etc.] 

Oc-ca'sion  (5k-ka'zhiin),  n.  [F.  occasion,  L.  occasio, 
fr.  occidere,  occasum,  to  fall  down  ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -}-  ca- 
dere  to  fall.  See  Chance,  and  cf.  Occident.]  1.  A 
falling  out,  happening,  or  coming  to  pass ;  hence,  that 
which  falls  out  or  happens ;  occurrence  ;  incident. 

The  unlooked-for  incidents  of  family  history,  and  its  hidden 
excitements,  and  its  arduous  occasions.  I.  Taylor. 

2.  A  favorable  opportunity ;  a  convenient  or  timely 
chance  ;  convenience. 

Sin,  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  deceived  me. 

Rom.  vii.  11. 
I  '11  take  the  occasion  which  he  gives  to  bring 
Him  to  his  death.  Waller. 

3.  An  occurrence  or  condition  of  affairs  which  brings 
with  it  some  unlooked-for  event ;  that  which  inciden- 
tally brings  to  pass  an  event,  without  being  its  eiBcient 
cause  or  sufficient  reason ;  accidental  or  incidental  cause. 

Her  beauty  was  the  occasion  of  the  war.        Dryden. 

4.  Need  ;  exigency  ;  requirement ;  necessity  ;  as,  I 
have  no  occasion  for  firearms. 

After  we  have  served  ourselves  and  our  own  occasio-ns. 

Jer.  Taylor. 
When  my  occasions  took  me  into  France.        Burke. 

6.  A  reason  or  excuse  ;  a  motive  ;  a  persuasion. 
Whose  manner  was,  all  passengers  to  stay, 
And  entertain  with  her  occasions  sly.  Spenser. 

On  occasion,  in  case  of  need;, in  necessitj;;  as  conven- 
ience requires ;  occasionally.  "  That  we  might  have  in- 
telligence from  him  on  occasion."  Be  Foe. 

Syn.  —  Need ;  incident ;  use.    See  Oppoktunitt. 

Oc-ca'slon  (ok-ka'zhun),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Occa- 
sioned (-zhvind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Occasioning.]  [Cf.  F. 
occasionner.']  To  give  occasion  to;  to  cause;  to  pro- 
duce ;  to  induce ;  as,  to  occasion  anxiety.  South. 

It  we  inquire  whart  it  is  that  occasions  men  to  make  several 
combinations  of  simple  ideas  into  distinct  modes.  Locke. 

Oc-ca'slon-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  occa- 
sioned or  caused.  Barrow. 

Oo-ca'sion-al  (-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  occasionnel.1  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  occasion  or  to  occasions  ;  occurring  at 
times,  but  not  constant,  regular,  or  systematic  ;  made  or 
happening  as  opportunity  requires  or  admits ;  casual ; 
incidental  ;  as,  occasional  remarks,  or  efforts. 

The  .  .  .  occasional  writing  of  the  present  times.    Bagehot. 

2.  Produced  by  accident ;  as,  the  occasional  origin  of 
a  thing.     [OJs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Occasional  cause  {Metaph.),  some  circumstance  preced- 
ing an  effect  which,  without  being  the  real  cause,  be- 
comes the  occasion  of  the  action  of  the  efficient  cause ; 
thus,  the  act  of  touching  gunpowder  with  fire  is  the  occa- 
sional, but  not  the  efficient,  cause  of  an  explosion. 

Oc-ca^Sion-al-ism  (-tz'm),  n.  {Metaph.)  The  system 
of  occasional  causes ;  —  a  name  given  to  certain  theories 
of  the  Cartesian  school  of  philosophers,  as  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  First  Cause,  by  which  they  account  for 
the  apparent  reciprocal  action  of  the  soul  and  the  body. 


Oc-ca'Slon-al'l-ty  ((5k-ka'zhtin-51'I-ty),  n.  Quality  or 
state  of  being  occasional ;  occasional  occurrence.    \_R.'\ 

Oc-ca'sion-al-ly  (8k-ka'zhtin-al-ly),  adv.  In  an  occa- 
sional manner ;  on  occasion ;  at  times,  as  convenience 
requires  or  opportunity  offers ;  not  regularly.     Stewart. 

The  one,  Wolsey,  directly  his  subject  by  birth  ;  the  other, 
his  subject  occasionally  by  his  preferment.  Fuller. 

Oc-ca'slon-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    To  occasion.     \_Obs.'] 

The  lowest  may  occasimiate  much  ill.    J>r.  H.  More. 

Oc-ca'Slon-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  occa- 
sions, causes,  or  produces.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Oc-ca'slve  (-siv),  a.  [L.  occasivus,  fr.  occasus  a  go- 
ing down,  setting  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  fr.  occidere  to 
fall  or  go  down.  See  Occasion.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  setting  sun  ;  falUng ;  descending  ;  western. 

Oc'ce-ca'tion  (Sk'se-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  occaecatio,  fr. 
occaecare  to  make  blind  ;  ob  -(-  caecare  to  blind,  fr.  cae- 
cus  blind.]  The  act  of  making  blind,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing blind.     [iJ.]     "  Tins  inward  occecaWom."     Bp.  Hall. 

Oc'ci-dent  (ok'sl-dent),  n.  [P.,  fr.  L.  oceidens,  occi- 
dentis,  fr.  oceidens,  p.  pr.  of  occidere  to  fall  or  go  down. 
See  Occasion.]  The  part  of  the  horizon  where  the  sun 
last  appears  in  the  evening ;  that  part  of  the  earth  to- 
wards the  sunset ;  the  west ;  —  opposed  to  orient.  Spe- 
cifically, in  former  times,  Europe  as  opposed  to  Asia; 
now,  also,  the  Western  hemisphere.  Chaucer. 

I  may  wander  from  east  to  accident.  ShaL 

Oc'Cl-den'tal  (-dgn'tal),  a.  [L.  occidentalis :  cf.  F. 
occidental.}  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  in,  the 
Occident,  or  west ;  western  ;  —  opposed  to  oriental ;  as, 
occidental  climates,  or  customs ;  an  occidental  planet. 

2.  Possessing  inferior  hardness,  brilliancy,  or  beauty ; 
—  used  of  inferior  precious  stones  and  gems,  because 
those  found  in  the  Orient  are  generally  superior. 

Oc'ci-den'talS  (-talz),  n.  pi.  (£'ccZ.)  Western  Chris- 
tians of  the  Latin  rite.     See  Orientals.  Shipley. 

Oc-cid'U-OUS  (ok-sid'ii-tis),  a.  [L.  occiduus,  fr.  occi- 
dere to  go  down.]     Western ;  occidental,    [i?.]    Blount. 

Oc-clp'i-tal  (ok-sTp'i-t(7l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  occipital] 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  occiput,  or  back  part  of 
the  head,  or  to  the  occipital  bone. 

Occipital  bone  (Anat.),  the  bone  which  forms  the  poste- 
rior segment  of  the  skull  and  surrounds  the  great  fora- 
men by  which  the  spinal  cord  leaves  the  cranium.  In 
the  higher  vertebrates  it  is  usually  composed  of  four 
bones,  which  become  consolidated  in  the  adult.  —  Occip- 
ital point  (Anat.),  the  point  of  the  occiput  in  the  mesial 
plane  farthest  from  the  ophryon. 

Oc-clp'i-tal,  n.     (Anat.)  The  occipital  bone. 

Oc-cip'i-tO-  (ok-sip'i-to-).  [See  Occiput.]  A  combin- 
ing form  denoting  relation  to,  or  situation  near,  the  occi- 
put ;  as,  occipito-a,xial ;  occipito-iiia.stoid. 

Oc-cip'1-tO-ax'l-al  (-aks'I-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  occipital  bone  and  second  vertebra,  or  axis. 

Oc'cl-put  (ok'si-piJt), n.  /  pi.  L.  Occipita  (ok-sip'T-ta), 
E.  Occiputs.  [L.,  fr.  06  (see  Ob-)  +  caput  head.  See 
Chief.]  1.  (Anat.)  The  back,  or  posterior,  part  of  the 
head  or  skull ;  the  region  of  the  occipital  bone. 

2.  (Zool. )  A  plate  which  forms  the  back  part  of  the 
head  of  insects. 

Oc-Cl'sion  (Sk-sizh'un),  n.  [L.  occisio,  fr.  occidere, 
occisum,  to  cut  down,  to  Mil ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -|-  caedere  to 
cut.]    A  killing  ;  the  act  of  killing.  lObs.']  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Oc-Clude'  (bk-klijd'),?).  <•  [L.  occhidere,  occlusum; 
ob  (see  Ob-)  -|-  claudere  to  shut.]  1.  To  shut  up ;  to 
close,     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  (Chem.)  To  take  in  and  retain;  to  absorb;  —  said 
especially  with  respect  to  gases  ;  as  iron,  platinum,  and 
palladium  occlude  large  volumes  of  hydrogen. 

Oc-Clud'ent  (-klud'ent),  a.  [L.  occludens,  p.  pr.  of 
occludere.']  Serving  to  close;  shutting  up.  —  n.  That 
which  closes  or  shuts  up.  Sterne. 

Oc-cluse'  (ok-kl!is'),  a.  [L.  occlusus,  p.  p.  See  Oc- 
clude.]    Shut ;  closed.     [_Obs.~\  Holder. 

Oc-Clu'sion  (5k-klu'zhiin),  n.  [See  Occlude.]  1.  The 
act  of  occluding,  or  the  state  of  being  o.ccluded. 

Constriction  and  occlusion  of  the  orifice.        Howell. 

2.  (Med.)  The  transient  approximation  of  the  edges 
of  a  natural  opening ;  imperforation.  Dunglison. 

Occlusion  of  gaaea  (Chem.  &  Physics),  the  phenomenon 
of  absorbing  gases,  as  exhibited  by  platinum,  palladium, 
iron,  or  charcoal;  thus,  palladium  absorbs,  or  occludes, 
nearly  a  thousand  times  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen,  and 
in  this  case  a  chemical  compound  seems  to  be  formed. 

Oc-crus'tate  (ok-krfis'tat),  V.  t.  [See  Ob-,  and  Crus- 
tated.]     To  incrust ;  to  harden.     [06«.]    Dr.  H.  More. 

Oc-CUlt'  (ok-kiilt'),  a.  [L.  occuUus,  p.  p.  of  occulere 
to  cover  up,  hide ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -|-  a  root  prob.  akin  to 
E.  hell:  cf.  F.  occulte.']  Hidden  from  the  eye  or  the 
imderstanding ;  invisible ;  secret ;  concealed ;  unknown. 

It  is  of  an  occult  kind,  and  is  so  insensible  in  its  advances  as  to 
escape  observation.  /.  Taylor. 

Occult  line  (Geom.),  a  line  drawn  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  figure  or  problem,  but  not  to  appear  in  the 
finished  plan.  —  Occult  qualities,  those  qualities  whose 
effects  only  were  observed,  but  the  nature  and  relations 
of  whose  productive  agencies  were  undetermined ;  —  so 
called  by  the  schoolmen.  —  Occult  sciences,  those  sciences 
of  the  Middle  Ages  which  related  to  the  supposed  action 
or  influence  of  occult  qualities,  or  supernatural  powers, 
as  alchemy,  magic,  necromancy,  and  astrology. 

Oc-CUlt',  V.  t.     To  eclipse ;  to  hide  from  sight. 

Oc'CUl-ta'tlon  (ok'kiJl-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  occidtatio  a 
hiding,  fr.  occultare,  v.  intens.  of  occulere  :  cf.  F.  occul- 
tation.  See  Occult.]  1.  (Astron.)  The  hiding  of  a 
heavenly  body  from  sight  by  the  intervention  of  some 
other  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  —  applied  especially  to 
eclipses  of  stars  and  planets  by  the  moon,  and  to  the 
eclipses  of  satellites  of  planets  by  their  primaries. 

2.  Fig. :  The  state  of  being  occult. 

The  reappearance  of  such  an  author  after  those  long  periods 
of  ocadtation.  Jeffrey. 

Circle  of  perpetual  occnltatlon.    See  under  Circle. 

Oc-CUlt'ed,  a.     1.  Hidden;  secret.     [06«.]        Shah. 


2.  (Astron.)  Concealed  by  the  intervention  of  some 
other  heavenly  body,  as  a  star  by  the  moon. 

Oc-cult'ing  (5k-kiilfing),  n.    Same  as  Occultation. 

Oc-cult'ism  (-iz'm),  re.  A  certain  Oriental  system  of 
theosophy.  A.  P.  Sintiett, 

Oc-CUlt'ist,  n.     An  adherent  of  occultism. 

Oc-CUlt'ly,  adv.     In  an  occult  manner. 

Oc-CUlt'neSS,  n.     State  or  quality  of  being  occult. 

Oc'CU-pan-cy  (ok'kiS-pan-sy),  n.  [See  Occupant.] 
The  act  of  taking  or  holding  possession ;  possession ;  oc- 
cupation. 

Title  by  occujiancy  (Law),  a  right  of  property  acquired 
by  taking  the  first  possession  of  a  thing,  or  possession  ol 
a  thing  which  belonged  to  nobody,  and  appropriating  it. 

Blackstone.    Kent. 

Oc'CU-pant  (SkTsfi-pant),  n.  [L.  occupans,  p.  pr.  of 
occupare :  cf.  F.  occupant.  See  Occupy.]  1.  One  who 
occupies,  or  takes  possession ;  one  who  has  the  actual 
use  or  possession,  or  is  in  possession,  of  a  thing. 

^W  This  word,  in  law,  sometimes  signifies  one  who 
takes  the  first  possession  of  a  thing  that  has  no  owner. 

2.  A  prostitute.     [06s.]  Marston. 

Oc'cu-pate  (-pat),  v.  t.  [L.  occupatus,  p.  p.  of  occu- 
pare.   See  Occupy.]    To  occupy.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Oc'CU-pa'tion  (-pa'shiln),  n.  [L.  occupatio :  cf.  F. 
occupation.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of  occupying  or  tak- 
ing possession  ;  actual  possession  and  control ;  the  state 
of  being  occupied ;  a  holding  or  keeping  ;  tenure  ;  use  ; 
as,  the  occupation  of  lands  by  a  tenant. 

2.  That  which  occupies  or  engages  the  time  and  atten-  . 
tion ;  the  principal  business  of  one's  life ;  vocation  ;  em- 
ployment ;  calling ;  trade. 

Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest.  Cowper. 

Occupation  bridge  (Engin.),  a  bridge  connecting  the 
parts  of  an  estate  separated  by  a  railroad,  a  canal,  or  an 
ordinary  road. 

Syn.  —  Occupancy  ;  possession ;  tenure  ;  use ;  employ- 
ment ;  avocation  ;  engagement ;  vocation  ;  calling ;  office; 
trade ;  profession. 

Oo'ou-pl'er  (Sk'kii-pi'er),  re.  1.  One  who  occupies,  or 
has  possession. 

2.  One  who  follows  an  emplojTnent ;  hence,  a  trades- 
man.    [06s.]     "  Merchants  and  occupiers. "      Holland. 
The  occupiers  of  thy  merchandise.     Ezek.  xxvii.  27. 

Oc'CU-py  (ok'ku-pi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Occupied 
(-pTd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Occupying  (-pi'Tug).]  [OE,  occu- 
pien,  F.  occuper,  fr.  L.  occupare  ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -f-  a  word 
akin  to  capere  to  take.  See  Capacious.]  1.  To  take  or 
hold  possession  of ;  to  hold  or  keep  for  use ;  to  possess. 
Woe  occupieth  the  fine  [end]  of  our  gladness.  Chaucer.. 
The  better  apartments  were  already  occupied.    W.  Irving. 

2.  To  hold,  or  fill,  the  dimensions  of ;  to  take  up  the 
room  or  space  of  ;  to  cover  or  fill ;  as,  the  camp  occupies 
five  acres  of  ground.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

3.  To  possess  or  use  the  time  or  capacity  of ;  to  engage 
the  service  of ;  to  employ ;  to  busy. 

An  archbishop  may  have  cause  to  occupy  more  chaplains  than 

six.  Eng.  Statute  (Hen.  VIII.). 

They  occupied  themselves  about  the  Sabbath.    2  Mace.  viii.  27. 

4.  To  do  business  in ;  to  busy  one's  self  with.     [06s.] 
All  the  ships  of  the  sea,  with  their  mariners,  were  in  thee  to 

occupy  thy  merchandise.  Ezek.  xxvii.  9. 

Not  able  to  occupy  their  old  crafts.    Eohynson  (Morels  Utopia). 

5.  To  use ;  to  expend ;  to  make  use  of.     [06s.] 

AU  the  gold  that  was  occupied  for  the  work.  Ex.  xxxviii.  24. 
They  occupy  not  money  themselves.    Bobynson  (Morels  Utopia), 

6.  To  have  sexual  intercourse  with.     [06s.]       JVares. 
Oc'CU-py,  V.  i.     1.  To  hold  possession ;  to  be  an  oc- 
cupant.    "  Occupy  tiU  I  come."  J/uke  xix.  13. 

2.  To  follow  business ;  to  traffic. 

Oc-CUT'  (ok-kfir'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Occuereb 
(-kfird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Occurring  (-kfir'ring).]  [L. 
occurrere,  occursum  ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  +  currere  to  run.  See 
Course.]     1.  To  meet ;  to  clash.     [06s.] 

The  resistance  of  the  bodies  they  occur  with.    Bentley. 

2.  To  go  in  order  to  meet ;  to  make  reply.     [06s.] 

I  must  occur  to  one  specious  objection.         Bentley. 

3.  To  meet  one's  ^ye ;  to  be  found  or  met  with  ;  to 
present  itself ;  to  offer ;  to  appear ;  to  happen ;  to  take 
place  ;  as,  I  will  write  if  opportunity  occurs. 

In  Scripture,  though  the  word  heir  occur,  yet  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "  heir  "  in  our  author's  sense.  Locke. 

4.  To  meet  or  come  to  the  mind  ;  to  suggest  itself  ;  to 
be  presented  to  the  imagination  or  memory. 

There  doth  not  occur  to  me  any  use  of  this  experiment  for 
profit.  Bacon, 

Oc-cnr'rence  (8k-ki5r'rens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  occurrence^ 
See  Occur.]  1.  A  coming  or  happening  ;  as,  the  occur- 
rence of  a  railway  collision. 

Voyag:es  detain  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  occurrence  and  ex- 
pectation of  sometliing  new.  /.  Watts. 

2.  Any  incident  or  event ;  esp.,  one  which  happens 
without  being  designed  or  expected ;  as,  an  unusual  oc- 
currence, or  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life. 

All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  Event. 

Oc-cur'rent  (-rent),  a.  [L.  occurrens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
occurrere :  cf.  F.  occurrent.  See  Occur.]  Occurring  or 
happening  ;  hence,  incidental ;  accidental. 

Oc-cur'rent,  n.  1.  One  who  meets ;  hence,  an  adver- 
sary.    [06s.]  Holland. 

2.  Anything  that  happens ;  an  occurrence.     [06s.] 

These  we  must  meet  with  in  obvious  occwn-ents  of  the  world. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Oc-CUrse'  (ok-kfirs'),  n.  [L.  occursus.]  Same  as. 
OccuRsioN.     [06s.]  Bentley, 

Oc-cur'sion  (ok-k(lr'shun),  n.  [L.  oceursio.  See 
Occur.]    A  meeting  ;  a  clash ;  a  collision.    lObs.]  Boyle. 

O'cean  (o'shon),  n,  [F.  ocian,  L.  oceanus,  Gr.  oxcea- 
TOs  ocean,  in  Homer,  the  great  river  supposed  to  encom- 
pass the  earth.]     1.  The  wholo  body  of  salt  water  which 
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covers  more  than  three  fifths  of  the  surfacR  Of  the  globe  ; 
—  called  also  the  sea,  or  great  sea. 

Like  the  odor  of  brine  from  the  ocean 

Comes  the  thought  of  other  years.  LonufeUmv. 

2.  One  of  the  large  bodies  of  water  into  which  the 
great  ocean  is  regarded  as  divided,  as  the  Atlantic,  Pa- 
cific, Indian,  Arctic,  and  Antarctic  oceans. 

3.  An  immense  expanse ;  any  vast  space  or  quantity 
without  apparent  limits ;  as,  the  boundless  ocean  of  eter- 
nity ;  an  ocean  of  affairs.  Locke. 

O'cean  (o'shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  main  or 
great  sea ;  as,  the  ocean  waves ;  an  ocean  stream .    Milton. 

O'ce-an'ic  (o'she-an'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  oceanique.  See 
Ocean.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ocean;  found  or 
formed  in  or  about,  or  produced  by,  the  ocean ;  fre- 
quenting the  ocean,  especially  mid-ocean. 

Petrels  are  the  most  aerial  and  oceanic  of  birds.    Darwin. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Oceania  or  its  inhabitants. 

O'cean-Og'ra-phy  (o'shan-og'ra-fy),  n.  \Ocean  -j- 
-graphy."]     A  description  of  the  ocean. 

O'cean-ol'O-gy  (-bl'o-jy),  n.  lOcean  +  -logy.']  That 
branch  of  science  which  relates  to  the  ocean. 

II  0-ce'a-nuS  (6-se'a-niSs),  re.     [L.,  from  Gr.  'Oxeafo's.] 
(Gr.  Myth.)  The  god  of  the  great  outer  sea,  or 
the  river  which  was  believed  to  flow  around 
whole  earth. 

0-cel'la-ry  (o-sSl'- 

la-ry),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ocelli. 

0-ceI'late  (-Itt),  a. 
Same  as  Ocellated. 

O-cel'la-ted  (-iS-tSd 
or  o'sSl-la'tSd),  a.  [L. 
ocellatus,  fr.  ocellus  a 
little  eye,  dim.  of  ocu- 
lus  an  eye.]  1.  Re- 
sembling an  eye. 

2.  Marked  with  eye- 
like spots  of  color ;  as, 
the  ocellated  blenny. 


Ocellated  Turkey. 


Ocelot  (Felis  pardalis). 


Ocellated  turkey  (Zool.),  the  wild  turkey  of  Central 
America  (Meleagris  ocellata). 

II  0-cel'Ius  (o-sel'lus),  n. ;  pi.  Ocelu 
Mi).     [L.,  dim.  of  oc«fcs  an  eye.]    {Zool.) 
(a)  A  little  eye ;  a  minute  simple  eye  found 
in  many  invertebrates.      See  lllust.  of 
Leech,     (b)  An  eyelike  spot  of  color,  as   o  Three  Ocelli  of 
those  on  the  tail  of  the  peacock.  ^  C°o'^p  o  u  Jfd 

O'ce-loid  (o'se-loid),  a.  [Ocelot  +  ^y^\  Enlarged. 
■aid.']     {Zool.)  Resembling  the  ocelot. 

O'ce-lot  (-15t),  «.  [Mexican  ocetott.]  (.^ooZ.)  An  Amer- 
ican feline  car- 
nivore {Felis 
pardalis).  It 
ranges  from  the 
Southwestern 
United  States 
to  Patagonia. 
It  is  covered 
with  blackish 
ocellated  spots 
and  blotches, 
which  are  vari- 
ously arranged. 
The  ground  col- 
or varies  from  reddish  gray  to  tawny  yellow. 

O'cher  I  (o'ker),  n.     [F.  ocre,  L.  ochra,  fr.  Gr.  i<>xP"i 

O'chie  I  from  dixpos  pale,  pale  yellow.]  {Min.)  {a) 
An  impure  earthy  ore  of  iron  or  a  ferruginous  clay,  usu- 
ally red  (hematite)  or  yeUow  (Umonite),  —  used  as  a  pig- 
ment in  making  paints,  etc.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
clays  of  other  colors.  (6)  A  metallic  oxide  occurring  in 
earthy  form  ;  as.  tungstic  ocher  or  tungstite. 

O'cher-ous )  (-ker-us),  a.     [Cf.  F.  ocreux.']     Of  or 

O'Chre-ous  )  pertaining  to  ocher ;  containing  or  re- 
sembling ocher  ;  as,  ocherous  matter ;  ocherous  soil. 

O'cher-y  (o'ker-y),  a.  Ocherous.  [Written  also 
ochrey,  ochry.'] 

Och'i-my  (SkT-mJ),  n.    \Obs.']    See  Occamt. 

II  Och-le'Sls  (5k-le'sls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oxArjo-is  dis- 
turbance, fr.  oxAos  crowd,  mob.]  {Med.)  A  general 
morbid  condition  induced  by  the  crowding  together  of 
many  persons,  esp.  sick  persons,  under  one  roof. 

G.  Gregory. 

Och-lOC'ra-Cy  (Sk-lSk'ra^sj^),  n.  [Gr.  oxAoKpari'a; 
exAo!  the  populace,  multitude  +  Kparelv  to  be  strong,  to 
rule,  (tpaTos  strength :  cf.  F.  ochlocraiie.']  A  form  of 
government  by  the  multitude  ;  a  mobocracy.  Hare. 

Och'lo-crat'lc  (8k'16-krSt'Tk),  \  a.     Of  or  pertaining 

Och'Io-crat'lc-al  (-t-kal),  )  to  ochlocracy ;  hav- 
ing the  form  or  character  of  an  ochlocracy ;  mobocratic. 
—  Och'lo-crat'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

O-chra'ceOUS  (o-kra'shiis),  a.     Ocherous. 

O'Chre  (o'ker),  n.     {Min.)  See  Ocher. 

II  O'chre-a  (o'kre-4),  re.  /  pi.  OcHRE^ffi  (-e).  [L.] 
tiq.)  A  greave  or  legging. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  sheath  formed  by  two 
stipules  united  round  a  stem. 

O'chre-ate(o'kre-St), )  a.     1.  Wearing  or 

O'chre-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  f  furnished  with  an 
ochrea  or  legging  ;  wearing  boots ;  booted. 

A  scholar  undertook  ...  to  address  himself 
ochreated  unto  the  vice  chancellor.  Fuller. 

2.  {Bot.)  Provided  with  ochrese,  or  sheath- 
formed  stipules,  as  the  rhubarb,  yellow  dock, 
and  knotgrass. 

O'chre-OUS  (o'ker-5s),  a.    See  Ocherous. 

O'Chrey  (oOcry),  a.     See  Oohery. 
__  Och'ro-leu'COUS   (Sk'ro-lu'kus),  a.      [Gr. 
uxpa  ocher  -f-  AeuKos  white.]     Yellowish  white  ;  having 
a  faint  tint  of  dingy  yellow.  Gray. 

O'chry  (o'krJJ),  a.    See  Oohery. 


Octagon. 


Octahedron. 


Och'y-my  (SkT-mJ?),  re.     [06s.]    See  Occamt. 

-ock  (-iik).  [AS.  -we]  A  sufilx  used  to  form  diminu- 
tives; as,  bullock,  hilloci. 

O'cra  (o'kra),  n.     {Bot.)  See  Okra. 

II  O'cre-a  (o'kre-4),  re.     [L.]     See  Ochrea. 

O'cre-ate  (ykre-St),  l  a.     [See    Ochrea.]     Same    as 

O'cre-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  (     Ochreate,  Ochreated. 

Oc'ta-  (ok'ta-).     A  prefix  meaning  eight.     See  OcTO-. 

Oc'ta-chord  (5k'ta-k8rd),  re.  [Gr.  OKraxopSo^  with 
eight  strings ;  oktu-  (f oi  oktw  eight)  -f-  x^P^^  string, 
chord:  cf.  F.  octacm'de.']  [3Ius.)  An  instrument  of 
eight  strings;  a  system  of  eight  tones.  [Also  written 
octachord.'] 

Oc'tad  (Sk'tSd),  re.  [Gr.  oxras,  -ciSos,  the  number 
eight.]  {Chem.)  An  atom  or  radical  which  has  a  valence 
of  eight,  or  is  octavalent. 

Oc'ta-e'dral  (Sk'ta-e'dral),  a.    See  Octahedral. 

II  Oc'ta-em'e-ron  (-em'e-rSn),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oKTa- 
rjliepov,  neut.  of  oKTaij/nepos  of  the  eighth  day.]  {Bed.) 
A  fast  of  eight  days  before  a  great  festival.  Shipley. 

Oc'ta-gon  (5k'ta-g6n),  re.  [Gr.  oxTayui'OS  eight-cor- 
nered ;  oKTa-  (for  oktio  eight)  -f-  yiavia  an  angle :  cf.  F. 
octogone.]  1.  {Geom.)  A  plane  figure  of 
eight  sides  and  eight  angles. 

2.  Any  structure  (as  a  fortification)  or 
place  with  eight  sides  or  angles. 

Regular  octagon,  one  in  which  the  sides 
are  all  equal,  and  the  angles  also  are  all 
equal. 

Oc-tag'0-nal  (5k-t5g'o-nal),  a.  Hav- 
ing eight  sides  and  eight  angles. 

Oc-tag'y-nous  (Sk-tSj'T-niis),  a.  \_Octa-  -\-  Gr.  yvnj 
wife.]   {Bot.)  Having  eight  pistils  or  styles ;  octogynous. 

Oc'ta-he'dral  (ok'ta-he'dral),  a.  [See  Octahedron.] 
Having  eight  faces  or  sides ;  of,  pertaining  to,  or  formed 
in,  octahedrons  ;  as,  octahedral  cleavage. 

Octahedral  borax  {Chem.),  borax  obtained  from  a  satu- 
rated solution  in  octahedral  cry.stals,  which  contain  five 
molecules  of  water  of  crystallization  ;  distinguished  from 
common  or  prismatic  borax.  —  Octahedral  iron  ore  {Min.), 
magnetite. 

Oc'ta-he'drlte  (-drit),  re.  {Min.)  Titanium  dioxide 
occurring  in  acute  octahedral  crystals. 

Oc'ta-he'dron  (-dron),  re.  [Gr.  oKTaeSpov,  fr.  oKrae- 
Spo!  eight-sided ;  oKxa-  (for  ok™  eight)  +  eSpa  Beat,  base, 
from  efeo-Sat  to  sit.]  {Geom.)  A  solid 
bounded  by  eight  faces.  The  regular  oc- 
tahedron is  contained  by  eight  equal  equi- 
lateral triangles. 

Oc-tam'er-OUS  (Sk-tSm'er-us),  a.  [Octa- 
-j-  Gr.  /ne'pos  part.]  {Bot.)  Having  the 
parts  in  eights ;  —  said  of  a  flower  with 
eight  members  in  each  set  of  organs. 

Octam'e-ter  (-e-ter),  re.      [Cf.  L.  octa- 
meter  in  eight  feet.    See  Octa-,  and  meter.]    {Pros.)  A 
verse  containing  eight  feet ;  as,  — 

Deep'  injto'  the  |  dark'ness  I  peer'ing,  |  long'  1 1  stood'  there  | 
wond''ring,  |  fear'ing.  Foe, 

Oc-tan'der  (ok-tSn'der),  re.     One  of  the  Octandria. 

II  Oc-tan'drl-a  (-dri-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oxra-  (for 
OKTii  eight)  -{-  avyjp,  avSpo^,  male,  man.]  {Bot.)  A  Lin- 
naean  class  of  plants,  in  which  the  flowers  have  eight  sta- 
mens not  imited  to  one  another  or  to  the  pistil. 

Oc-tan'drl-an  (-dri-an),  )  a.     (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining 

Oc-tan'drous  (-driis),     ) 
eight  distinct  stamens. 

Oc'tane  (ok'tan),  n.  [See  Octa-.] 
{Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  group  of  meta^ 
meric  hydrocarbons  (CgHig)  of  the  meth- 
ane series.  The  most  important  is  a 
colorless,  volatile,  inflammable  liquid, 
found  in  petroleiun,  and  a  constituent 
of  benzene  or  Ugroin. 

Oc-tan'gU-lar  (5k-tSn'gii-ler),  a.  [L. 
octangulus  eight-comered  ;  octo  eight  -f- 
angulus  angle.]  Having  eight  angles ; 
eight-angled.  —  Oc-tan'gu-lar-ness,  n. 

Oc'tant  (Sk'tant),  re.  [L.  oetans,  -anlis.  fr.  octo  eight. 
See  Octave.]  1.  (Geom.)  The  eighth  part  of  a  circle; 
an  arc  of  45  degrees. 

2.  (Astron.  &Astrol.)  The  position  or  aspect  of  a  heav- 
enly body,  as  the  moon  or  a  planet,  when  half  way  be- 
tween conjunction,  or  opposition,  and  quadrature,  or  dis- 
tant from  another  body  45  degrees. 

3.  An  instrument  for  measuring  angles  (generally 
called  a  quadrant),  having  an  arc  which  measures  up  to 
90°,  but  being  itself  the  eighth  part  of  a  circle.  Of. 
Sextant. 

4.  (Math.  &  Crystallog.)  One  of  the  eight  parts  into 
which  a  space  is  divided  by  three  coordinate  planes. 

II  Oo'ta-pla  (Sk'ta-pla),  re.  ;  etymol.  pi.,  but  syntac- 
tically ^ng.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oxra-  (for  okt(o  eight)  -|-  -pla, 
as  in  E.  hexapla  ;  cf.  Gr.  oKTciTrAoos  eightfold.]  A  por- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  prepared  by  Origen  in  the  3d 
century,  containing  the  Hebrew  text  and  seven  Greek 
versions  of  it,  arranged  in  eight  parallel  columns. 

Oc'ta-roon'  (ok'ta-roon'),  n.    See  Octoroon. 

Oc'ta-Style  (ok'ta-stil),  a.     See  Octostyle. 

Oc'ta-teuch  (Sk'ta-tiikj,  re.  [L.  octaieuchns,  Gr.  oktol- 
Tevxo5.]  A  collection  of  eight  books;  especially,  the  first 
eight  books  of  the  Old  Testament,     [i?.] 

Oc-tav'a-lent  (5k-tSv'a-lent),  a.  [Octa-  -\-  L.  valens, 
p.  pr.  See  Valence.]  (Chem,.)  Having  a  valence  of 
eight ;  capable  of  being  combined  with,  exchanged  for, 
or  compared  with,  eight  atoms  of  hydrogen  ;  —  said  of 
certain  atoms  or  radicals. 

Oc'tave  (Bk'tav),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  octava  an  eighth,  fr. 
oclavus  eighth,  fr.  octo  eight.  See  Eight,  and  cf .  Octa- 
vo, Utas.]  1.  Tlie  eighth  day  after  a  church  festival, 
the  festival  day  being  included ;  also,  the  week  following 
a  church  festival.  "The  octaves  of  Easter."  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  {3Ius.)  (a)  The  eighth  tone  in  the  scale  ;  the  inter- 
val between  one  and  eight  of  the  scale,  or  any  interval 


to  the  Octandria;  having 


of  equal  length ;  an  interval  of  five  tones  and  two  semi- 
tones.    (6)  The  whole  diatonic  scale  itself. 

J^^  The  ratio  of  a  musical  tone  to  its  octave  above  is 
1 :  2  as  regards  the  number  of  vibrations  producing  the 
tones. 

3.  (Poet. )  The  first  two  stanzas  of  a  sonnet,  consisting 
of  four  verses  each  ;  a  stanza  of  eight  lines. 

With  mournful  melody  it  continued  this  octave.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Double  octave.  {Mus.)  See  under  Double.  —  Octave  flute 
(Mtis.),  a  small  flute,  the  tones  of  which  range  an  octave 
higher  than  those  of  the  German  or  ordinary  flute ;  — 
called  also  piccolo.    See  Piccolo. 

4.  A  small  cask  of  wine,  the  eighth  part  of  a  pipe. 
Oc'tave  (Sk'tav),  a.     Consisting  of  eight ;  eight. 

Bryden. 

Oc-ta'VO  (ok-ta'v6),  re.  /  pi.  Octavos  (-voz).  [L.  in 
octavo ;  in  in  -|-  octavo,  abl.  of  octavus.  See  Octave.] 
A  book  composed  of  sheets  each  of  which  is  folded  into 
eight  leaves  ;  hence,  indicating  more  or  less  definitely  a 
size  of  book  so  made ;  —  usually  written  8vo  or  8°. 

Oc-ta'VO,  a.  Having  eight  leaves  to  a  sheet ;  as,  an 
octavo  form,  book,  leaf,  size,  etc. 

Oc'tene  (Sk'ten),  re.  [See  Octo-.]  (Chem.)  Same  as 
Octylene. 

Oc-ten'ni-al  (5k-t6n'nT-al),  a.  [L.  octennium  a  peri- 
od of  eight  years ;  octo  eight  +  annus  year.]  Happen- 
ing every  eighth  year;  also,  lasting  a  period  of  eight 
years.    Johnson.  —  Oc-ten'nlral-ly,  adv. 

Oc-tet'  (ok-tSf),  n.  [From  L.  octo  eight,  like  E.  duet, 
fr.  L.  duo.  See  Octave.]  (Mus.)  A  composition  for  eight 
parts,  usually  for  eight  solo  instruments  or  voices. 

Oc'tio  (ok'tlk),  a.  [Octo-  4-  -ic]  (Math.)  Of  the 
eighth  degree  or  order. —  re.  (Alg.)  A  quantic  of  the 
eighth  degree. 

Oo'tile  (ok'tTl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  octil,  a.  See  Octant.] 
Same  as  Octant,  2.     [J?.] 

Oc-til'lion  (5k-tTl'yun),  n.  [L.  octo  eight  +  -illion, 
as  in  E.  million :  cf.  F.  octillion.]  According  to  the 
French  method  of  numeration  (wliich  method  is  followed 
also  in  the  United  States)  the  number  expressed  by  a 
unit  with  twenty-seven  ciphers  annexed.  According  to 
the  English  method,  the  number  expressed  by  a  unit 
with  forty-eight  ciphers  annexed.     See  Numeration. 

Oc'tO-  (ok'to-),  Oc'ta-  (5k'ta-).  [L.  octo  eight,  Gr.  oktm, 
with  a  combining  form  okto-.  Cf.  Eight.]  A  combin- 
ing form  meaning  eight ;  as  in  octodecimal,  o<rfolocular. 

Oc'tO-atO  (5k'to-at),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  an  octoic 
acid ;  a  caprylate. 

Oc-tO'ber  (ok-to'ber),  n.  [L.,  the  eighth  month  of  the 
primitive  Roman  year,  which  began  in  March,  fr.  octo 
eight :  cf.  F.  Oclobre.  See  Octav-e.]  1.  The  tenth 
month  of  the  yesvr,  containing  thirty-one  days. 

2.  Ale  or  cider  made  in  that  month. 

The  country  gentlemen  had  a  posset  or  drink  they  called  Oc- 
tober.  Emerson. 

II  Oc-tOC'e-ra  (5k-t5s'e-ra,),  n.  pi.    [NL.]    Octocerata. 

II  Oc'tO-cer'a-ta  (5k'to-sSr'a-ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  f  r.  Gr. 
OKTu)  eight  -J-  Kepas,  -aros,  a 
horn.]  (Zool.)  A  suborder  of 
Cephalopoda  including  Octopus, 
Argonauta,  and  allied  genera, 
having  eight  arms  around  the 
head  ;  —  called  also  Octopoda. 

Oc'to-chord  (ok'to-kSrd),  n. 
(Mus.)  See  Octachord. 

Oc'to-dec'i-mo   (ok'tS-dSs'i- 
mo),  a.    [L.  octodecim  eighteen. 
See   Octavo,    Decimal,   and   -mo  ] 
Having  eighteen  leaves  to  a  sheet , 
as,  an  octodecimo  form,  book,  leaf, 
size,  etc. 

Oc'tO-dec'1-mo,  re.  /  pi.  Octodeci- 
mos (-moz).  A  book  composed  of 
sheets  each  of  which  is  folded  into 
eighteen  leaves ;  hence,  indicating 
more  or  less  definitely  a  size  of  book, 
whose  sheets  are  so  folded ;  —  usu- 
ally written  18mo  or  18°,  and  called 
eighteenmo. 

Oc'to-den'tate  (Sk'tS-dSn'tat),  a 
[Octo-  -f-  dentate.]  Having  eight 
teeth. 

Oc'tO-dont  (5k'to-d8nt),  a.  [Octo- 
-\-  Gr.  oSou9,  oSoi/TOj.]   (Zool.)  Of  or 
pertaining   to   the    Octodontidx,    a 
family  of  rodents  which  includes  the  coypu,  and  many 
other  South  American  species. 

Oc'to-ed'llc-al  (5k't6-6d'iT-kal),  a.  See  Octahedral. 
[Obs.]  Sir  I.  Browne. 

Oc'tO-fld  (8k't6-fld),  a.  [Octo-  -f-  root  of  L.  findere 
to  split:  cf.  F.  octofide.]  (Bot.)  Cleft  or  separated  into 
eight  segments,  as  a  calyx. 

Oc-tOg'a-my  (5k-t5g'a-my),  re.  [Octo-  -\-  Gr.  yifxat 
marriage.]     A  marrying  eight  times.     [E.]        Chaucer. 

Oc'tO-ge-na'ri-an  (5k'to-je-na'ri-an),  n.  A  person 
eighty  years,  or  more,  of  age. 

Oc-tOg'e-na-ry  (5k-t5j'e-na-ry  or  5k'to-je-;  277),  a. 
[L.  octogenarius,  from  octogeni  eighty  each,  octoginta 
eighty,  fr.  octo  eight.  See  Eight,  Eighty.]  Of  eighty 
years  of  age.     "  Being  then  octogenary,"  Aubrey. 

Oc'tO-gUd  (Sk'tft-gTld),  re.  [Octo-  -f  AS.  gild  pay- 
ment.] (Anglo-Saxon  Law)  A  pecuniary  comuensation 
for  an  injury,  of  eight  times  the  value  of  the  thiug. 

Oc-tog'0-nal  (Sk-tCg'S-iml),  a.  See  Octagonal.  [Obs.] 

II  Oc'tO-gyn'1-a  (5k't6-iTn'5f-a),  re.  J)?.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
OKTM  eight  -(-  yvvrj  a  woman,  female.]  (Bot.)  A  Lin- 
naean  order  of  plants  Iiaving  eiglit  jiistils. 

Oc'tO-gyn'l-an  (-jTn'T-on),        \  a.  (Bot.)  Having  eight 

Oc-tOK'y-nous  (5k-t5j'I-ntis),  )      pistils;   octagvnous. 

Oc-tO'lc  (8k-to'Tk),  o.  [See  Octo-.]  (Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  derived  from,  or  resembling,  octane;  —  used 
specifically,  to  designate  any  one  of  a  group  of  acid«,  tire 
most  iinportmit  of  whicli  is  called  capry/ic  acid. 


Octocerata.  A  Ai  g>. 
nauta  Argo.  (^)  B 
Eledone  veniricosa. 
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Oc'tO-lOC'n-lar  (Sk't6-15k'fi-ler),  a.  \_Octo-  +  locu- 
lar.']     (Bot.)  Having  eight  cells  for  seeds. 

Oc'tO-naph'thene  (-nSf'then  or  -nSp'-),  n.  lOcto-  + 
naphlkene.}  {Chem.)  A  colorless  liquid  hydrocarbon  of 
the  oetyleue  series,  occurring  in  Caucasian  petroleum. 

Oc'tO-na-ry  (Sk'to-na-rJ^),  a.  [L.  ocimiarius,  fr.  octoni 
eight  each,  fr.  octo  eight.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  num- 
ber eight.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Oc'tO-nOC'U-lar  (-nSk'u-ler),  a.  [L.  ocloni  eight  each 
+  E.  ocular.'^    Having  eight  eyes.  Derham. 

Oc'tO-pede  (ok'to-ped),  n.  [_Octo-  +  L.  pes,  pedis, 
foot.]     (Zool.)  An  animal  having  eight  feet,  as  a  spider. 

Oc'tO-pet'al-ous  (-pet'al-iis),  a.  \_Octo-  -f-  petal.'] 
(Bot.)  Having  eight  petals  or  flower  leaves. 

Oc'tO-pod  (5k'to-p5d),  n.  [Gr.  oktwttou;  eight-footed  ; 
oKTio  eight  +  jToiif,  TToSos,  foot :  cf.  F.  octopode.]  (Zool.) 
One  of  the  Octocerata. 

II  Oc-top'0-da  (-tSp'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  {2odl.)  (a) 
Same  as  Ootoceeata.     (b)  Same  as  Akachnida. 

II  Oc'tO-po'di-a  (3k'to-po'di-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
oKTu   eight  -{■  TToSioK  a  little  foot.]     {Zool.)  Same  as 

OCTOOEKATA. 

Oc'tO-pus  (ok'to-piis ;  L.  Sk-to'piis),  n.  [NL.  See  OcTO- 

POD.]    (Zool.) 

A    genus     of      ..a^^^n^Ss,^     ^  A  i  k 

eight  -  armed 
cephalopods, 
including  nu- 
merous spe- 
cies, some  of 
them  of  large 
size.      See 

Devilfish.  „  .         ,^  ,         „  .   .... 

Op/fft   rfl'  Octopus  (Oc/oy>((S -Cai/"«a). 

di-a'tedf  rl'-    "  Young  Male  ;  h  Tip  of  Hectocotylized  Arm. 
dl-a'tgd),  o.    \Ocio-  +  radiated.]    Having  eight  rays. 

Oc'tO-roon'  (5k'to-roon'),  re.  [L.  octo  eight  -f  -roon, 
as  in  quadroon.]  The  offspring  of  a  quadroon  and  a 
white  person ;  a  mestee. 

Oc'tO-sper'mouS  (Sk'tS-sper'mus),  a.  \Pcto-  -|-  Gr. 
<rrrepij.a  seed.]     (Bot.)  Containing  eight  seeds. 

Oc-tOS'ti-chOUS  (5k-t6s'ti-kiis),  a.  [_Octo-  -f-  Gr. 
o-Tt'xos  a  row.]  (Bot.)  In  eight  vertical  ranks,  as  leaves 
on  a  stem. 

Oc'tO-Style  (5k'to-stil),  a.     lOcto-  +  Gr.  crrvko^  a  pil- 
lar :  cf.  F.  octostyle.]    (Arch.)  Having  eight  columns  in 
the  front ;  —  said  of  a  temple  or  portico.    The  Parthe- 
non is  octostyle,  but  most  large  Greek  temples  are  hexn- 
style.    See  Hexastyle.  —  n.    An  octostyle  portico  or 
temple. 
Oc'tO-syl-lal)'IC  (-sTl-15b'ik),  1  a.       [L.     octosyllahus. 
Oc'tO-syl-lab'lc-al  (-T-kal),    )    See  Octo-,  and  Sylla- 
ble.]   Consisting  of  or  containing  eight  syllables. 
Oc'tO-syl'la-ble  (ok'to-stl'la-b'l),  a.    Octosyllabic. 
Oc'tO-syl'la-ble,  re.     A  word  of  eight  syllables. 
Oc'tO-yl  (5k'tS-il).  re.     lOctoic -\- -yl.]     (Chem.)  A 
hypothetical  radical  (CaHuO),  regarded  as  the  essential 
residue  of  octoic  acid. 

II  octroi' (5k'trwa'),  re.  [F.]  1.  A  privilege  granted 
by  the  sovereign  authority,  as  the  exclusive  right  of  trade 
granted  to  a  guild  or  society ;  a  concession. 

2.  A  tax  levied  in  money  or  kind  at  the  gate  of  a 
French  city  on  articles  brought  within  the  walls. 
[Written  also  octroy.] 

Oc'tU-or  (Sk'tii-or ;  135),  re.  [From  L.  octo  eight  -f 
-Kor,  as  in  L.  quatuor.]    (3Ius.)  See  Octet.     [_E.] 

Oo'tU-ple  (Qk'tu-p'l),  a.  [L.  octuphis;  cf.  Gr.  oxra- 
ttAoSs  :  cf.  F.  octuple.]    Eightfold. 

Oc'tyl  (Sk'til),  n.  [Orfane  +  -yl.]  (Chem.)  A  hy- 
pothetical hydrocarbon  radical  regarded  as  an  essential 
residue  of  octane,  and  as  entering  into  its  derivatives ; 
as,  octyl  alcohol. 

Oc'tyl-ene  (-en),  re.  [Octane  -f  ethylene.]  (Chem.) 
Any  one  of  a  series  of  metameric  hydrocarbons  (CgHjg) 
of  the  ethylene  series.  In  general  they  are  combustible, 
colorless  liquids. 

Oc-tyl'lc  (ok-tTl'Tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  containing,  octyl ;  as,  octylic  ether. 

Oc'U-lar  {5k'u-ler),  a.  [L.  ocularis,  oculariiis,  fr.  ocu- 
lus  the  eye :  cf.  F.  oculaire.  See  Eye,  and  cf.  Antlek, 
Inveigle.]  1.  Depending  on,  or  perceived  by,  the  eye  ; 
received  by  actual  sight ;  personally  seeing  or  having 
seen ;  as,  ocular  proof.  .  Shak. 

Thomas  was  an  ocular  witness  of  Christ's  death.    South. 
2.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eye  ;  optic. 
Oc'U-lar,  n.     (Opt.)  The  eyepiece  of  an  optical  instru- 
ment, as  of  a  telescope  or  microscope. 

Oc'U-lar-ly,  adv.     By  the  eye,  or  by  actual  sight. 
Oc'U-la-ry  (-la-ry),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eye  ; 
ocular  ;  optic ;  as,  oculary  medicines.  Holland. 

Oc'u-late  (ok'u-lat),  )  a.   [L.  oculatus,  fr.  oculus  eye.] 
Oc'U-la'ted  (-la'ted),  (      1.  Furnished  with  eyes. 
2.  Having  spots  or  holes  resembling  eyes ;  ocellated. 
Oc'U-11-fonn  {-li-f6rm),   a.      [L.   oculus  the  eye  + 
•form:  cf.  F.  oculiforme.]    In  the  form  of  an  eye;  re- 
sembling an  eye  ;  as,  an  oculiform  pebble. 

II  Oc'u-U'na  ^sk 

(Sk'ii-ll'na),      re.  tSffl  K"s.jmi 

[NL.,  fr.  L.  ocu- 
lus the  eye.] 
(Zool. )  A  genus 
of  tropical  corals, 
usually  branched, 
and  having  a  very 
solid  texture. 

II  Oc'u-11-na'- 

ce-a     (-li-na'- 

s  h  e  -  &  ) ,    re.    pi. 

[NL.,  fr.  NL.  oc- 

ulina  the  name  of 

a  typical   genus.] 

(Zool.)  A  suborder  of  corals  including  many  reef-building 

species,  having  round,  starlike  calicles. 


Ocuhna 
a  Oculina  lartcofa.  Tip  of  Branch,  nat. 
size  ;  b  Part  of  the  same,  enlarged,  with 
the  Animals  expanded  as  in  life. 


Oc'U-Ust  (5k'u-lTst),  re.     [L.  oculus  the  eye :  cf.  F. 

oculiste.]    One  skilled  in  treating  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Oc'U-lO-  (6k'ii-lo-).  A  combining  form  from  L.  oculus 
the  eye. 

Oc'U-lO-mo'tor (-mo'ter),  a.  [^Oculo--\- motor.]  (Anat.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  movement  of  the  eye  ;  —  applied 
especially  to  the  common  motor  nerves  (or  third  pair  of 
cranial  nerves)  which  supply  many  of  the  muscles  of  the 
orbit,  —re.     The  oculomotor  nerve. 

Oc'U-lO-na'sal  (-na'zal),  o.  \_Oculo- -{-nasal.]  (Anat.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  region  of  the  eye  and  the  nose ; 
as,  the  oculonasal,  or  nasal,  nerve,  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  ophthalmic. 

II  Oc'U-lus  (6k'u-liis),  re. ;  pi.  Ootrn  (-li).  [L.,  an 
eye.]     1.  An  eye ;  (Bot.)  a  leaf  bud. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  round  window,  usually  a  small  one. 

O'cy-po'dl-an  (o'sl-po'dl-an),  re.  [Gr.  (i/cut  swift  -)- 
TTOvs,  7roSo9,  foot.]  (Zool.) 
One  of  a  tribe  of  crabs 
which  live  in  holes  in  the 
sand  along  the  seashore, 
and  run  very  rapidly, 
—  whence  the  name. 

Od  (od  or  8d),  7i.     [G., 
fr.  Gr.  66o;  passage.]  (Phys- 
ics)   An   alleged   force  or 
natural    power,    supposed,  ocypodlan  (Ocs(podaarenana). 
by  Reichenbach  and  others, 

to  produce  the  phenomena   of  mesmerism,  and  to  be 
developed  by  various  agencies,   as  by  magnets,   heat, 
light,  chemical  or  vital  action,  etc. ;  —  called  also  odyle, 
or  the  odylic  force.    \_Archaic] 
That  od  force  of  German  Reichenbach 
Which  still,  from  female  finger  tips,  burnt  blue.  Mrs.  Browning. 

II  O'da'lisciue' (F.  o'da'lesk' ;  E.  o'da-lTsk'),  n.  [F.,  fr. 

Txjlt^.  odaliq  chambermaid,  fr.  orfa  chamber,  room.]     A 

female  slave  or  concubine  in  the  harem  of  the  Turkish 

sultan.     [Written  also  odahlic,  odalislc,  and  odalik.] 

Not  of  those  that  men  desire,  sleek 

Odalisques,  or  oracles  of  mode.  Tennyson. 

Odd  (5d),  a.  [Compar.  Oddee  (-er) ;  superl.  Oddest.] 
[OE.  odde,  fr.  Icel.  oddi  a  tongue  of  land,  a  triangle,  an 
odd  number  (from  the  third  or  odd  angle,  or  point,  of  a 
triangle),  orig.,  a  point,  tip;  akin  to  Icel.  oddr  point, 
point  of  a  weapon,  Sw.  udda  odd,  udd  point,  Dan.  od, 
AS.  ord,  OHG.  ort,  G.  ort  place  (cf .  E.  point,  for  change 
of  meaning).]  1.  Not  paired  with  another,  or  remaining 
over  after  a  pairing  ;  without  a  mate ;  unmatched ;  sin- 
gle ;  as,  an  odd  shoe ;  an  odd  glove. 

2.  Not  divisible  by  2  without  a  remainder ;  not  capable 
of  being  evenly  paired,  one  unit  with  another ;  as,  1,  3, 
7,  9, 11,  etc.,  are  odd  numbers. 

I  hope  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers.  Shak. 

3.  Left  over  after  a  definite  round  number  has  been 
taken  or  mentioned  ;  indefinitely,  but  not  greatly,  ex- 
ceeding a  specified  number  ;  extra. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  odd  years  after  the  earth  was  made,  it 
was  destroyed  in  a  deluge.  T.  Bw-net. 

There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads  that  you  remember  not.  Shak. 

4.  Remaining  over ;  unconnected  ;  detached  ;  frag- 
mentary ;  hence,  occasional ;  inconsiderable ;  as,  odd 
jobs  ;  odd  minutes ;  odd  trifles. 

5.  Different  from  what  is  usual  or  common  ;  unusual ; 
singular;  peculiar;  unique;  strange.  " An  odd  action.'" 
Shak.     "  An  odd  expression."  Thackeray. 

The  odd  man,  to  perform  all  things  perfectly,  is,  in  my  poor 
opinion,  Joannes  Sturmius.  Ascham. 

Patients  have  sometimes  coveted  odd  things.  Arbuthnot. 
Locke's  Essay  would  be  a  very  odd  book  for  a  man  to  make 
himself  master  of,  who  would  get  a  reputation  by  critical  writ- 
ings. Spectator. 
Syn. —  Quaint ;  immatched  ;  singular;  unusual;  ex- 
traordinary ;  strange  ;  queer ;  eccentric ;  whimsical ;  fan- 
tastical ;  droll ;  comical.    See  Quaint. 

Odd'  Fel'lOW  (od'  fgl'16).  A  member  of  a  secret  or- 
der, or  fraternity,  styled  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  established  for  mutual  aid  and  social  enjoyment. 
Odd'l-ty  (Bd'I-ty),  n.;  pi.  Oddities  (-tiz).  1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  odd ;  singularity ;  queerness ; 
peculiarity ;  as,  oddity  of  dress,  manners,  and  the  like. 
That  infinitude  of  oddities  in  him.  Sterne. 

2.  That  which  is  odd ;  as,  a  collection  of  oddities. 
Oddly,  adv.     1.  In  an  odd  manner ;  unevenly.     [iJ.] 

2.  In  a  peculiar  manner ;  strangely ;  queerly ;  curious- 
ly.    "  A  figure  a  little  more  oddly  turned."  Locke. 

A  great  black  substance,  .  .  .  very  oddly  shaped.    Swift. 

3.  (3falh.)  In  a  manner  measured  by  an  odd  number. 
Odd'ness,  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  odd,  or  not  even. 
Take  but  one  from  three,  and  you  not  only  destroy  the  odd- 

ness,  but  also  the  essence  of  that  number.  Fotherhy. 

2.  Singularity  ;  strangeness  ;  eccentricity  ;  irregular- 
ity ;  uncouthness ;  as,  the  oddness  of  dress  or  shape  ;  the 
oddness  of  an  event.  Young. 

Odds  (odz),  re.  sing.  &  pi.  [See  Odd,  a.]  1.  Differ- 
ence in  favor  of  one  and  against  another ;  excess  of  one  of 
two  things  or  numbers  over  the  other ;  inequality  ;  ad- 
vantage ;  superiority  ;  hence,  excess  of  chances ;  proba- 
bility. "  Preeminent  by  so  much  odds.'"  Milton.  "  The 
fearful  odds  of  that  unequal  fray."  Trench. 

The  odds 
Is  that  we  scarce  are  men  and  you  are  gods.       Shak. 
There  appeared,  at  least,  four  to  one  odds  against  them.  Swift. 
All  the  odds  between  them  has  been  the  different  scope  .  .  . 
given  to  their  understandings  to  range  in.  Locke. 

Judging  is  balancing  an  account  and  determining  on  which 
Bide  the  odds  lie.  Locke. 

2.  Quarrel ;  dispute ;  debate ;  strife ;  —  chiefly  in  the 
phrase  at  odds. 

Set  them  into  confounding  odds.  Shak. 

I  can  not  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds.  Shak. 

At  odds,  in  dispute  ;  at  variance.  "These  aquirea  at  odds 


did  fall."  Spenser.  "He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime 
or  other,  that  sets  us  all  at  odds."  Shak.  —  It  is  odda,  it 
is  probable.  [Obs.]  Jer.  Taylor.  —  O&ia  and  ends,  that 
which  is  left ;  remnants  ;  fragments ;  refuse ;  scraps ;  mis- 
cellaneous articles.  "  My  brain  is  filled  .  .  .  with  all  kinds 
of  odds  and  ends."    W.  Irving. 

Ode  (od),  re.  [P.,  fr.  L.  ode^  oda,  Gr.  <u8^  a  song,  es- 
pecially a  lyric  song,  contr.  fr.  aoiSij,  fr.  aeC&eiv  to  sing ; 
cf.  Skr.  vad  to  speak,  sing.  Cf .  Comedy,  Melody,  Mon- 
ody.] A  short  poetical  composition  proper  to  be  set  to 
music  or  sung ;  a  lyric  poem ;  esp.,  now,  a  poem  charac- 
terized by  sustained  noble  sentiment  and  appropriate 
dignity  of  style. 

Hangs  odes  upon  hawthorns  and  elegies  on  brambles.    Shak. 
0!  run  ;  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode. 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed'teet.  Hilton. 

Ode  factor,  one  who  makes,  or  who  traffics  in,  odes ;  — 
used  contemptuously. 

Odelet  (od'lSt),  re.     A  little  or  short  ode. 

0-de'on  (6-de'ou),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tiSeiov,  fr.  w5^  : 
cf.  F.  odeon.  See  Ode.]  A  kind  of  theater  in  ancient 
Greece,  smaller  than  the  dramatic  theater  and  roofed 
over,  in  which  poets  and  musicians  submitted  their  works 
to  the  approval  of  the  public,  and  contended  for  prizes ; 

—  hence,  in  modem  usage,  the  name  of  a  hall  for  musical 
or  dramatic  performances. 

II  O-de'um  (-iim),  re.     [L.]    See  Odeon. 

O'di-ble  (o'di-b'l),  a.  [L.  odibilis.  See  Odium.] 
Fitted  to  excite  hatred ;  hateful.     {Obs.]  Bale. 

Od'ic  (od'ik  or  od'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  od.  See 
Od.     [Archaic]  —  Od'lc-al-ly  (od'i-kal-ly  or  5d'-),  adv. 

O'dlil  (o'dlu),  re.  [Icel.  OSin  ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  wood, 
a.  See  Wednesday.]  (Northern  3Iyth.)  The  supreme 
deity  of  the  Scandinavians ;  —  the  same  as  Woden,  of 
the  German  tribes. 

There  in  the  Temple,  carved  in  wood, 

The  image  of  great  Odin  stood.  Longfellow. 

0-dln'io  (o-dTn'Tk),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Odin. 

O'di-OUS  (o'dT-iis ;  277),  a.     [L.  odiosus,  from  odium 
hatredj  cf.  F.  odieux.    See  Odium.]     1.  Hateful ;  de- 
serving or  receiving  hatred  ;  as,  an  odious  name,  system, 
vice.     "All  wickedness  will  be  most  orfiouj."        Sprat. 
He  rendered  himself  odious  to  the  Parliament.     Clarendon. 

2.  Causing  or  provoking  hatred,  repugnance,  or  dis- 
gust ;  offensive ;  disagreeable  ;  repulsive ;  as,  an  odioui 
sight ;  an  odious  smell.  Milton. 

The  odious  side  of  that  polity.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Hateful ;  detestable  ;  abominable  ;  disgusting ; 
loathsome  ;  invidious ;  repulsive  ;  forbidding ;  unpopular. 

—  O'di-ous-ly,  adv.  —  O'dl-ous-ness,  re. 

Od'ist  (od'Ist),  re.    A  writer  of  an  ode  or  odes. 

O'di-um  (o'di-iim),  re.  [L.,  fr.  odi  I  hate.  Cf.  An- 
noy, Noisome.]  1.  Hatred ;  dislike ;  as,  his  conduct 
brought  him  into  odium,  or,  brought  odium  upon  him. 

2.  The  quality  that  provokes  hatred  ;  offensiveness. 

She  threw  the  odium  of  the  fact  on  me.  Dryden. 

II  Oditun  theologlcnm  (the'o-loj'I-kiSm)  [L.],  the  enmity 
peculiar  to  contending  theologians. 

Syn.  —  Hatred  ;  abhorrence ;  detestation ;   antipathy. 

—  Odium,  Hateed.  We  exercise  hatred;  we  endure 
odium.  The  former  has  an  active  sense,-the  latter  a  pas- 
sive one.  We  speak  of  having  a  haired  for  a  man,  but 
not  of  having  an  odium  toward  him.  A  tyrant  incurs 
odium.  The  odium  of  an  offense  may  sometimes  fall  un- 
justly upon  one  who  is  innocent. 

I  wish  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there, 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully.  Shak. 

Yoii  have  .  .  .  dexterously  thrown  some  of  the  odium  of  your 
polity  upon  that  middle  class  which  you  despise.    Beaconsjield. 

Od'ize  (od'iz  or  Sd'iz),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Odized 
(-izd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Odizing.]  To  charge  with  od. 
See  Od.     lArchaic] 

Od'myl  (Sd'mTl),  re.  [Gr.  6S^i^,  ixT/jai,  stench  -f  -yl.] 
(Chem.)  A  volatile  liquid  obtained  by  boiling  sulphui 
with  linseed  oU.     It  has  an  unpleasant  garlic  odor. 

O-dom'e-ter  (S-dSm'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  bSofierpov,  oSofie- 
Tpos,  an  instrument  for  measuring  distances ;  o jos  way 
-}-  fierpov  measure  :  cf.  F.  odometre,  hodometre.]  An 
instrument  attached  to  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle,  to  meas. 
ure  the  distance  traversed ;  also,  a  wheel  used  by  sur. 
veyors,  which  registers  the  miles  and  rods  traversed. 

O'dO-met'rlC-al  (o'do-mgt'rT-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  odo. 
milrique,  hodometriqzie.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  odom. 
eter,  or  to  measurements  made  with  it. 

O-dom'e-trous  (o-dom'e-triis),  a.  Serving  to  measure 
distance  on  a  road,     [if.]  Sydney  Smith. 

O-dom'e-try  (-try),  re.  Measurement  of  distances  by 
the  odometer. 

II  O-don'a-ta  (S-don'ar-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oSoiit, 
oiovTO^,  a 
tooth.]  (Zo- 
ol.) The  di- 
vision of  in- 
sects that 
includes  the 
dragon  flies. 

II  O'don-tal'gl-a 

don-tal'jT-a), 
fr.  Gr.  obovToXyia ;  oSoiis, 
oSdtTo;,  a  tooth  -|-  aAyos 
pain.]  (Med.)  Toothache. 

O'don-tal'gic    (-tai'- 
jTk;277),  a.    [CfW.  odontalgique.]    Of  or  pertaining  to 
odontalgia.  —  re.     A  remedy  for  the  toothache. 

O'don-tal'gy  (-jy\  re.     (Med.)  Same  as  Odontalgia. 

II  O'don-ti'a-sls  (-ti'a-sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oSous, 
oSwTos,  a  tooth.]     Cutting  of  the  teeth  ;  dentition. 

0-don'tO-  (6-d5n'to-).  A  combining  form  from  Gr 
oSov's,  666vT05,  a  tooth. 

0-don'to-blast  (o-d5n'tS-blSst),  re.  [Odonio-  -f  -blast.] 

1.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  more  or  less  columnar  cells  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  pulp  of  a  tooth ;  an  odontoplast. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  formation 
of  dentine. 


[NL., 


a  One  of  the 
Odouata  {.Ag- 
rion  savcium), 
nat.  size. 

6  Larva  of  Ca- 
lopierpx,  some- 
what enlarged. 
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2.  (Zoo!.)  One  of  the  cells  which  secrete  the  chitinous 
teeth  of  MolUisca. 

II  O-don'tO-ce'te  (o-d5n'to-se'te),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  from  Gr. 
oSovg,  bSovroi,  a  tooth  -f-  icrJTo?  a  whale.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  sub- 
division of  Cetacea,  including  the  sperm  whale,  dolphins, 
etc. ;  the  toothed  whales. 

O'don-tog'e-ny  (o'don-tSj'e-nJ),  n.  lOdonto-  +  root 
of  Gr.  yCyveaSa.!.  to  be  born  :  of.  F.  odontogenie.]  (Phys- 
iol.) Generation,  or  mode  of  development,  of  the  teeth. 

O-don'tO-graph  (S-don'to-graf),  ?i.  lOdonto-  -{- 
-graph.']  (Mecli.)  An  instrument  for  marking  or  laying 
off  the  outlines  of  teeth  of  gear  wheels. 

0-don'tO-graph'iC  (-graflk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
odontography. 

O'don-tog'ra-phy  (o'd5n-tog'ra-fy),  n.  A  description 
of  the  teeth. 

0-don'toid  (o-don'toid),  a.  [Gr.  oSoi'ToeiS^s ;  65o«'s, 
oSoi/Tos,  a  tooth  +  etSos  form  :  cf.  F.  odonloide.J  (Anat.) 
(a)  Haying  the  form  of  a  tooth ;  toothlike.  (b)  Oi  or  per- 
taining to  the  odontoid  bone  or  to  the  odontoid  process. 

Odontoid  bone  (Anat.),  a  separate  bone,  in  many  rep- 
tiles, corresponding  to  the  odontoid  process.  —  Odontoid 
process,  or  Odontoid  peg  {Anat.),  the  anterior  process  of 
the  centrum  of  the  second  vertebra,  or  a.\.i3,  in  birds  and 
mammals.    See  Axis. 

II  O'don-tol'cae  (o'dSn-tSl'se),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
oSou's,  6Sdi'T05,  a  tooth  -|-  6Ak69  a  furrow.]  (Paleon.)  An 
extinct  order  of  ostrichlike  aquatic  birds  having  teeth, 
which  are  set  in  a  groove  in  the  jaw.  It  includes  Hes- 
perornis,  and  allied  genera.  See  Hesperornis.  [Written 
also  OdontholciB,  and  Odontoholcese.] 

0-don'tO-llte  (o-dSn'to-lIt),  n.  {Odonto-  +  -lile.] 
(Mm.)  A  fossil  tooth  colored  »  bright  blue  by  phosphate 
of  iron.  It  is  used  as  an  imitation  of  turquoise,  and  hence 
called  bo72e  turquoise. 

O'don-tol'0-gy  (o'd5n-t51'o-jy  ;  277),  n.  [Odonto-  + 
-logy:  cf.  F.  odontologie.~\  The  science  which  treats  of 
the  teeth,  their  structure  and  development. 

II  O'don-toph'0-ra  (-tof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Odon- 
TOPHORE.]     (Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Cephalophora. 

0-don'tO-phore  (o-don'tS-for),  n.  lOdonio-  -\-  Gr. 
^epeii/ to  bear.]  (Zo'ol.)  A 
special  structure  found  in 
the  mouth  of  most  mol- 
lusks,  except  bivalves.  It 
consists  of  several  muscles 
and  a  cartilage  which  sup- 
ports a  chitinous  radula,  or 
lingual  ribbon,  armed  with 
teeth.  Also  applied  to  the 
radula  alone.  See  Radula. 

O'don-toph'0-rous 

(o'd3n-t6f'o-riis),  a.  (Zo- 
ol.)  Having  an  odonto- 
phore. 

0-don'to-plast  (6-don'- 

to-plSst),ra.  \_Odonto--\-GT. 
TrXd(Ta-eiv  to  form,  mold.] 
(Anat.)  An  odontoblast. 

II  P'don-top'te-ryx  (o'dSn-tSp'te-rTks),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  oSous,  ofioj'Tos,  a  tooth  -{-  Trrepuf  a  wing.]  (Paleon.) 
An  extinct  Eocene  bird  having  the  jaws  strongly  serra- 
ted, or  dentated,  but  destitute  of  true  teeth.  It  was 
found  near  London. 

II  0-don'tor-ni'thes  (o-don'tSr-nl'thez),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr,  65ou5,  65di/To?,  a 
tooth  -j-  6pi/t5,  opfiOo?,  a 
bird.]  (Paleon.)  A  group 
of  Mesozoio  birds  having 
the  jaws  armed  with 
teeth,  as  in  most  other 
vertebrates.  They  have  been  divided  into  three  orders  ; 
Odontolcae,  Odontotormas,  and  Saururae. 

0-don'tO-Stom'a-tOU3  (-to-stSm'a-tus),  a.  lOdonto- 
-j- Gr.  o-To/io, -aTos,  the  mouth.]  (.ZooZ.)  Having  tooth- 
like mandibles ;  —  applied  to  certain  insects. 

II  O-don'tO-tor'niBe  (-tSr'me),  re.  p^.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  6Sou';, 
oSdi'To?,  a  tooth  -j-  Topfios  a  socket.]  (Paleon.)  An  or- 
der of  extinct  toothed  birds  having  the  teeth  in  sockets, 
as  in  the  genus  Ichthyornis.     See  Ichthyornis. 

O'dor  (o'der),  re.  [OE.  odor,  odour,  OF.  odor,  odour, 
F.  odeur,  fr.  L.  odor  ;  akin  to  olere  to  smell,  Gr.  ofeiv, 
Lith.  usti.  Cf.  Olfactory,  Osmium,  Ozone,  Redolent.] 
[Written  also  odour.']  Any  smell,  whether  fragrant  or 
offensive ;  scent ;  perfume. 

Meseemed  I  smelt  a  garden  of  sweet  flowers, 

That  dainty  odors  from  them  threw  around.    Spenser. 

To  be  In  bad  odor,  to  be  out  of  favor,  or  in  bad  repute. 

O'dor-a-ment  (-a-ment),  re.  [L.  odoramentum.  See 
Odorate.]    a  perfume  ;  a  strong  scent.  [Obs.]  Burton. 

O'dor-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  odorans,  -antis,  p.  pr.]  Yield- 
ing odors ;  fragrant.  'Holland. 

O'dor-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  odoratus,  p.  p.  of  odorare  to 
perfume,  fr.  odor  odor.]     Odorous.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

O'dor-a'tlng  (-a'ttng),  a.  Diffusing  odor  or  scent ; 
fragrant. 

O'dor-if'er-ous  (-Tf'er-us),  a.  [L.  odorifer ;  odor 
odor  -\-ferre  to  bear.  See  Odor,  and  1st  Bear.]  Bear- 
ing or  yielding  an  odor ;  perfumed ;  usually,  sweet  of 
scent ;  fragrant ;  as,  odoriferous  spices,  particles,  fumes, 
breezes.     Milton.  —  O'dor-if'er-OUS-ly,  adv.  —  O'dor- 

U'er-ous-nesB,  re. 

O'dor-lne  (o'der-tn  or  -en),  re.  (Chem.)  A  pungent 
oily  substance  obtained  by  redistilling  bone  oil.     [Obs.] 

O'dor-less,  a.    Free  from  odor. 

O'dor-OUB  (-us),  a.  [Written  also  odotirous."]  [L. 
odoTus,  fr.  odor  odor :  cf.  OF.  odoros,  odoreux.]  Having 
or  emitting  an  odor  or  scent,  esp.  a  sweet  odor ;  fragrant ; 
Bweet-smelling.    ^^  Odorous  Uoom."  Keble. 

Such  fragrant  flowers  do  give  most  odorous  smell.    Spenser. 

— O'dor-ous-ly,  adv.  — O'dor-ous-neas,  re. 

Ods  (5dz),  interj.  A  corruption  of  Ood^a ;  —  for- 
merly used  in  oaths  and  ejaculatory  phrases.  "  Ods 
bodikin."    "Otis  pity."  Shak. 


a  Odontophore  of  a  Cephalo- 
pod  (Architeuthis) ;  b  Upper 
^^andible  ;  c  Lower  Mandi- 
ble ;  d  Esophagus. 


Jaw  of  Ichthiornis  victor,  one  of 
the  Odontornithes. 


Od'yl    )  (od'Tl),  re.     [Gr.  66ds  passage  -f-  vAr;  matter 
Od'yle  (    or  material.]    (Physics)  ?>ee  Oo.    \_Archaic] 
0-dyl'lo  (o-dll'ik),  a.     (Physics)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
odyle  ;  odic  ;  as,  odylic  force.     \_Archaic] 

Od'ys-sey  (od'is-sj),  re.  [L.  Odyssea,  Gr.  'OSv<raeia, 
fr.  'OSUO-0-6U5  Ulysses  ;  cf.  F.  Odyssee.]  An  epic  poem 
attributed  to  Homer,  which  describes  the  return  of 
Ulysses  to  Ithaca  after  the  siege  of  Troy. 

(E  (e),  a  diphthong,  employed  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  thence  in  the  English  language,  as  the  representative 
of  the  Greek  diphthong  ot.  In  many  words  in  common 
use,  e  alone  stands  instead  of  ce.  Classicists  prefer  to 
write  the  diphthong  oe  separate  in  Latin  words. 

(E'coid  (e'koid),  n.  [Gr.  oTko;  a  house  -|-  -oid.] 
(Anat.)  The  colorless  porous  framework,  or  stroma,  of 
red  blood  corpuscles  from  which  the  zooid,  or  haemo- 
globin and  other  substances  of  the  corpuscles,  may  be 
dissolved  out. 

CE-COl'0-gy  (e-k51'6-jy),  re.  [Gr.  oikos  house  -f  -logy.] 
(Biol.)  The  various  relations  of  animals  and  plants  to 
one  another  and  to  the  outer  world. 

OEj'co-nom'lc-al  (e'kS-nSm'i-kal),  a.   See  Economical. 

(E'CO-nom'ics  (-Tks),  re..    See  Economics. 

(E-eon'0-my  (e-kSn'o-my),  n.     See  EcONOjry. 

(Ec'U-men'ic-al  (ek'li-mgn'i-krtl),  a.  See  Ecumenical. 

II  (E-de'ma  (e-de'ma),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  olS-qua  a 
swelling,  tumor,  fr.  oiSeif  to  swell.]  (Med.)  A  swelling 
from  effusion  of  watery  fluid  in  the  cellular  tissue  be- 
neath the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  ;  dropsy  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue.     [Written  also  edema.] 

(E-dem'a-tOUS  (e-dgm'a-tiis),  a.  (Med.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  oedema ;  affected  with  oedema. 

(E-ll'lad  (e-il'yad  or  il'-),  1  n.      [F.   aHlade,   fr.    ceil 

II  OaU'lade'  (e'yad'),  (     eye.     See   Eyelet.]    A 

glance  of  the  eye ;  an  amorous  look.     [Obs.] 

She  gave  strange  aillades  and  most  speaking  looks.     Skak. 

(E'let  (e'let),  re.  [See  Eyelet.]  An  eye,  bud,  or 
shoot,  as  of  a  plant ;  an  oilet.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

(E-nan'thate  (e-nan'that),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  the 
supposed  cenanthic  acid. 

CE-nan'thic  (-thTk),  a.  [Gr.  olvavBri  the  first  shoot  of 
the  vine,  the,  vine  blossom,  the  vine ;  otinf)  the  vine  -|- 
dv6ri  bloom,  ai/flos  flower.]  (Chem.)  Having,  or  impart- 
ing, the  odor  characteristic  of  the  bouquet  of  wine ; 
specifically  used,  formerly,  to  designate  an  acid  whose 
ethereal  salts  were  supposed  to  occasion  the  peculiar 
bouquet,  or  aroma,  of  old  wine.     Cf.  CEnanthylic. 

(Enanthlc  acid,  an  acid  obtained  from  cerianthic  ether 
by  the  action  of  alkalies.  —  (Enanthic  ether,  an  ethereal 
substance  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  bouquet,  or  aroma, 
of  wine)  found  in  wine  lees,  and  consisting  of  a  complex 
mixture  of  the  ethereal  salts  of  several  of  the  higher 
acids  of  the  acetic  acid  series.  It  has  an  ethereal  odor,  and 
is  used  in  flavoring  artificial  wines  and  liquors.  Called 
also  oil  of  ivine.    See  Essential  oil,  under  Essential. 

(E-nan'thOl  (-thol),  n.  [CEnanthylic  +  L.  oZeum  oil.] 
(Chem.)  An  oily  substance  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  castor  oil,  recognized  as  the  aldehyde  of  cenanthylio 
acid,  and  hence  called  also  cenanthaldehyde. 

(S-nan'thone  (-thon),  n.  [(Enanthic  -f  -one.] 
(Chem.)  The  ketone  of  cenanthic  acid. 

(E-nan'thyl  (-tliTl),  re.  [CEnanthic -\- -yl]  (Chem.) 
A  hydrocarbon  radical  formerly  supposed  to  exist  in 
cenanthic  acid,  now  known  to  be  identical  with  heptyl. 

(E-nan'thyl-ate  (-at),  re.  (Chem.)  A  saltof  oenanthyUc 
acid  ;  as,  potassium  cenanthylale. 

(B'nan-thyl'Ic  (e'nan-tliil'Ik),  o.  (Chem.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  derived  from,  or  containing,  oenanthyl ;  specific- 
ally, designating  an  acid  formerly  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  acid  in  cenanthic  ether,  but  now  known  to 
be  identical  with  heptoic  acid. 

(E'nan-thyl'i-dene  (-T-den),  re.  (Chem.)  A  colorless 
liquid  hydrocarbon,  having  a  garlic  odor ;  heptine. 

(E-nan'thyl-OUS  (e-nan'thil-us),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  designating,  an  acid  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  acid  of  cenanthylic  ether,  but  now  known  to  be  a 
mixture  of  higher  acids,  especially  capric  acid.     [Obs.] 

(E'no-cy'an  (e'n6-si'Sn),  n.  [Gr.  oTi/oj  wine  +  Kvavoi 
a  dark-blue  substance.]  (Chem.)  The  coloring  matter 
of  red  wines. 

(B-nol'0-gy  (e-n51'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  o7ra9  wine  +  -logy.'] 
Knowledge  of  wine,  scientific  or  practical. 

II  (En'O-ma'ni-a  (Sn'o-ma'nT-a  or  e'no-),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  o'vos  wine  +  /xavla  mania.]  (Med.)  (a)  Delirium 
tremens.    Payer,     (b)  Dipsomania. 

<En'0-mel  (Sn'o-mgl),  re.  [Gr.  o'l/o!  wine  -|-  jue'Ai 
honey.]     Wine  mixed  with  honey ;  mead.     [P.] 

(E-nom'e-ter  (e-nom'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  olros  wine  -)- 
-meter.]    See  Alcoholometer. 

(E-noph'l-Ust  (e-nof'T-list),  re.  [Gr.  oTi/os  wine  -f 
(l>i.\e~iv  to  love.]     A  lover  of  wine.     [P.]  Thackeray. 

(E'no-thi-on'lc  (e'no-tht-on'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  oti/os  wine 
-\- thionic]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to  an  acid  now  called 
sulphovinic,  or  ethyl  sulphnric,  acid. 

O'er  (or),  prep.  &  adv.     A  contr.  of  Over. 

<E-soph'a-gus,  re.,  (E'so-phag'e-al,  a., 
etc.     Same  as  Esophagus,  Esophageal,  etc. 

(Es'trl-an  (es'tri-nn),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  gadflies.  —  re.     A  gadfly. 

CBs'tru-al  (es'tru-al),  a.  [See  cEstrus.] 
(Physiol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  sexual  desire ; 
—  mostly  applied  to  brute  animals  ;  as,  the 
cestrual  period ;  cestrual  influence. 

(Es'tru-a'tion  (-a'shun),  re.  (Physiol.) 
The  state  of  being  under  cestrual  influence, 
or  of  having  sexual  desire. 

II  (Es'trus   (Ss'triis),   n.     [L.,   a  gadfly ; 
also,  frenzy,  fr.  Gr.  oto-rpos  gadfly;  hence,  CEstrus  of 
sting,  fury,  insane  desire,  frenzy.]  1.  (Zo'ol.)     ,„,s'^''o5,^/: 
A  genus  of  gadflies.     The  species  whicli  de-     Larva.  Nat! 
posits  its  larvae  in  the  nasal  cavities  of  sheep     size, 
is  CEstrus  ovis. 

2.  A  vehement  desire;  esp.  (Physiol.),  the  periodical 
sexual  impulse  of  animala ;  heat ;  rut. 


[Poetic] 


Of  (Sv),  prep.  [AS.  of  of,  from,  off ;  akin  to  D.  &  OS. 
af,  G.  ab  off',  OHG.  aba  from,  away,  Icel.,  Dan.,  Sw.,  & 
Goth,  of,  L.  ab,  Gr.  airo,  Skr.  apa.  Cf.  Off,  A-  (2),  Ab-, 
After,  Epi-.]  In  a  general  sense,  from,  or  out  from; 
proceeding  from ;  belonging  to ;  relating  to ;  concern- 
ing ;  —  used  in  a  variety  of  applications ;  as : 

1.  Denoting  that  from  which  anything  proceeds;  indi- 
cating origin,  source,  descent,  and  the  like  ;  as,  he  is  of  a 
race  of  kings ;  he  is  of  noble  blood. 

That  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called 
the  Son  of  God.  Luke  i.  35. 

I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto 
you.  1  Cor.  xi.  23. 

2.  Denoting  possession  or  ownership,  or  the  relation 
of  subject  to  attribute  ;  as,  the  apartment  of  the  consul ; 
the  power  of  the  king ;  a  man  of  courage  ;  the  gate  of 
heaven.     "  Poor  o/ spirit."  Macaiilay. 

3.  Denoting  the  material  of  which  anything  is  com- 
posed, or  that  which  it  contains ;  as,  a  throne  of  gold  ; 
a  sword  of  steel ;  a  wreath  of  mist ;  a  cup  of  water. 

4.  Denoting  part  of  an  aggregate  or  whole  ;  belong- 
ing to  a  number  or  quantity  mentioned ;  out  of ;  from 
amongst ;  as,  of  this  little  he  had  some  to  spare ;  some 
of  the  mines  were  unproductive ;  most  of  the  company. 

It  is  o/'the  Lord's  mercies  thatwe  are  not  consumed. 

Lam.  iii.  22. 
It  is  a  duty  to  communicate  of  those  blessings  we  have  re- 
ceived. Franklin. 

5.  Denoting  that  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is  actu- 
ated or  impelled  ;  also,  the  source  of  a  purpose  or  action ; 
as,  they  went  of  their  own  will ;  no  body  can  move  of 
itself ;  he  did  it  of  necessity. 

For  it  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden  their  hearts.    Josh.  xi.  20. 

6.  Denoting  reference  to  a  thing  ;  about ;  concerning ; 
relating  to ;  as,  to  boast  of  one's  achievements. 

Knew  you  o/' this  fair  work  ?  Shak. 

7.  Denoting  nearness  or  distance,  either  in  space  or 
time  ;  from  ;  as,  within  a  league  of  the  town  ;  within  an 
hour  of  the  appointed  time. 

8.  Denoting  identity  or  equivalence ;  —  used  with  a 
name  or  appellation,  and  equivalent  to  the  relation  of 
apposition ;  as,  the  continent  of  America ;  the  city  of 
Rome  ;  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

9.  Denoting  the  agent,  or  person  by  whom,  or  thing 
by  which,  anything  is,  or  is  done ;  by. 

And  told  to  her  of  [by]  some.  Chaucer. 

He  taught  in  their  synagogues,  being  glorified  o/"all. 

Luke  iv.  15. 
[Jesus]  being  forty  days  tempted  of  the  devil.    Luke  iv.  1,  2. 

51^°"  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  sense,  as  applied  to 
persons,  is  nearly  obsolete. 

10.  Denoting  relation  to  place  or  time ;  belonging  to, 
or  connected  with ;  as,  men  of  Athens  ;  the  people  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  in  the  days  of  Herod. 

11.  Denoting  passage  from  one  state  to  another ;  from, 
[Obs.]     "  O  miserable  of  happy."  Milton. 

12.  During ;  in  the  course  of. 

Not  be  seen  to  wink  o/all  the  day.  Shak. 

My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon.  Shak. 

(1^°°  Of  may  be  used  in  a  subjective  or  an  objective 
sense.  "The  love  of  God"  may  mean,  our  love  for 
God,  or  God's  love  for  us. 

5^^  From  is  the  primary  sense  of  this  preposition ;  a 
sense  retained  in  off',  the  same  word  differently  written 
for  distinction.  But  this  radical  sense  disappears  in  most 
of  its  applications ;  as,  a  man  of  genius ;  a  man  of  rare 
endowments ;  a  fossil  of  a  red  color,  or  of  an  hexagonal 
figure ;  he  lost  all  hope  of  relief ;  an  affair  of  the  cabi- 
net ;  he  is  a  man  of  decayed  fortune ;  what  is  the  price 
of  corn  ?  In  these  and  similar  phrases,  of  denotes  prop- 
erty or  possession,  or  a  relation  of  some  sort  involving 
connection.  These  applications,  however,  all  proceeded 
from  the  same  primary  sense.  That  which  proceeds 
from,  or  is  produced  by,  a  person  or  thing,  either  has 
had,  or  still  has,  a  close  connection  with  the  same ;  and 
hence  the  word  was  applied  to  cases  of  mere  connec- 
tion, not  involving  at  all  the  idea  of  separation. 

Of  consequence,  of  importance,  value,  or  influence.  — 
Of  late,  recently ;  in  time  not  long  past.  —  Of  old,  for- 
merly; in  time  long  past. —  Of  one's  self,  by  one's  self; 
without  help  or  prompting  ;  spontaneously. 

Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  Itself 

England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself  ?  Shak, 

Off  (of ;  115),  adv.  [OE.  of,  orig.  the  same  word  as  E. 
of,  prep.,  AS.  of,  adv.  &  prep,  -y/ldi.  See  Op.]  In  a 
general  sense,  denoting  from  or  away  from ;  as  : 

1.  Denoting  distance  or  separation  ;  as,  the  bouse  is  a 
mile  off'. 

2.  Denoting  the  action  of  removing  or  separating ; 
separation  ;  as,  to  take  off  the  hat  or  cloak  ;  to  cut  off, 
to  pare  off,  to  clip  off,  to  peel  off,  to  tear  off',  to  march 
off,  to  fly  off',  and  the  like. 

3.  Denotmg  a  leaving,  abandonment,  departure,  abate- 
ment, interruption,  or  remission  ;  as,  the  fever  goes  off; 
the  pain  goes  off;  the  game  is  off  ;  all  bets  are  off. 

4.  Denoting  a  different  direction  ;  not  on  or  towards ; 
away  ;  as,  to  look  off. 

5.  Denoting  opposition  or  negation.     [Obs.] 

The  questions  no  way  touch  upon  puritanism,  either  off'of  on. 

Ljj.  Saniter-son. 
From  off,  off  from  ;  off.  "  A  live  coal  .  .  .  taken  with 
the  tongs  from,  off'  the  altar."  Is.  vi.  6.  —  Off  and  on.  (a) 
Not  constantly  ;  not  regularly ;  now  and  then ;  occasion- 
ally. (6)  (Naii'f.)  On  different  tacks,  now  toward,  and  now 
away  from,  the  land.  —To  bo  off.  (a)  To  depart;  tfl  es- 
cape ;  as,  he  was  oj?' without  a  moment's  warning.  (6)  To 
bo  abandoned,  as  an  agreement  or  purpose  ;  as,  {he  bet 
was  declared  to  be  off.  [Col/oii.]  —  To  come  off.  To  cut  off, 
To  fall  off,  To  go  off,  etc.  See  under  Come,  Cut,  Fall.  Go. 
etc. —  To  get  off.-  (a)  To  utter;  to  discharge;  as,  to  get 
off'  a  joke.  (6)  To  go  away ;  to  escape ;  as,  lo  get  off 
easily  from  a  trial.  \Colloq.]—1o  take  off,  to  mimic  or 
personate.  —  To  toll  off  (jl/i/.),  to  divide  and  practice  a 
regiment  or  company  in  the  several  formations,  prepar- 
atory to  marching  to  the  general  parade  for  field  exer- 
cises. FatTOw.  —  To  be  well  off,  to  be  in  good  condition. 
—  To  be  ill  off.  To  be  badly  off,  to  be  in  poor  condition. 


Use,    unite,   rude,   fyll,   iip,   tan ;    pity ;    food,    fo"bt ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    tben,    thin ;    boN  ;    zh  = 


z  in  azure. 
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Off  (5f ;  115),  inierj.  Away ;  begone  ;  —  a  command 
to  depart. 

Qft,  prep.  Not  on ;  away  from  ;  as,  to  be  off  one's 
legs  or  off  the  bed ;  two  miles  off  the  shore.        Addison. 

Off  hand.  See  Offhand.  —  Off  side  (Football),  out  of 
play ;  —  said  when  a  player  has  got  in  front  of  the  ball  in 
a  scrimmage,  or  when  the  ball  has  been  last  touched  by 
one  of  his  own  side  behind  him.  —  To  be  off  color,  to  be  of 
a  wrong  color.  — To  be  off  one's  food,  to  have  no  appetite. 

[Coiioa.] 

Off,  a.  1.  On  the  farther  side  ;  most  distant ;  on  the 
side  of  an  animal  or  a  team  farthest  from  the  driver  when 
he  is  on  foot ;  in  the  United  States,  the  right  side  ;  as, 
the  off  horse  or  ox  in  a  team,  in  distinction  from  the 
nigh  or  near  horse  or  ox  ;  the  off  leg. 

3.  Designating  a  time  when  one  is  not  strictly  atten- 
tive to  business  or  affairs,  or  is  absent  from  his  post,  and, 
hence,  a  time  when  affairs  are  not  urgent ;  as,  he  took  an 
off  day  for  fishing ;  an  off  year  in  politics.  "  In  the  off 
season."  Thackeray. 

Off  side,  (a)  The  right  hand  side  in  driving;  the  far- 
ther side.    See  G-ee.    (4)  ( Cricket)  See  Off,  n. 

Off,  n.  (Cricket)  The  side  of  the  field  that  is  on  the 
right  of  the  wicket  keeper. 

Offal  (5f'fal),  K.  iOff  +  fall.]  1.  The  rejected  or 
waste  parts  of  a  butchered  animal. 

2.  A  dead  body  ;  carrion.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  thrown  away  as  worthless  or  unfit  for 
use  ;  refuse  ;  rubbish. 

The  o^als  of  other  profeesions.  South. 

Off'CUt'  (Sfkiif ;  115),  n.    1.  That  which  is  cut  off. 

2.  (Bookbinding)  A  portion  of  the  printed  sheet,  in 
certain  sizes  of  books,  that  is  cut  off  before  folding. 

Of-fence'  (5f-fSns'),  n.    See  Offense. 

Of-fend'  (5f-fSnd'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Offended; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Offendins.]  [OF.  offendre,  L.  offendere, 
offensum ;  o6  (see  Ob-) +/endere  (in  comp.)  to  thrust, 
dash.  See  Defend.]  1.  To  strike  against ;  to  attack ; 
to  assail.    [Ofe.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  displease ;  to  make  angry ;  to  affront. 

A  brother  offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city. 

Prov.  xviu.  19. 

3.  To  be  offensive  to ;  to  harm ;  to  pain ;  to  annoy ;  as, 
strong  light  offends  the  eye ;  to  offend  the  conscience. 

4.  To  transgress ;  to  violate ;  to  sin  against.     [OJi.] 

Marry,  sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law.  Shak. 

6.  (Script.)  To  oppose  or  obstruct  in  duty ;  to  cause 
to  stumble ;  to  cause  to  sin  or  to  fall.     [06s.] 

Who  hath  you  misboden  or  offended.        Chaucer. 

If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out. . . .  And  if  thy  right 
hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off.  Matt.  v.  29,  30. 

Great  peace  have  they  which  love  thy  law,  and  nothing  shall 
offend  them.  Ps.  cxix.  165. 

Of-fend',  V.  i.  1.  To  transgress  the  moral  or  divine 
law ;  to  commit  a  crime ;  to  stumble ;  to  sin. 

Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one 
point,  he  is  guilty  of  all.  James  ii.  10. 

If  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honor, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  dislike,  anger,  or  vexation  ;  to  displease. 
I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it.  Shak. 

To  offend  against,  to  do  an  injury  or  wrong  to ;  to  com- 
mit an  offense  against.  "We  have  offended  against  the 
Lord  already."  2  Chron.  xxviii.  13. 

Of-fend'ant  (-ant),  n.    An  offender.     [iJ.]     Holland. 

Of-fend'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  offends ;  one  wljo  vio- 
lates any  law,  divine  or  human ;  a  wrongdoer. 
I  and  my  son  Solomon  shall  be  counted  offenders.   1  Kings  i.  21. 

Of-fend'ress  (-rSs),  n.    A  woman  who  offends.    Shak. 

Of-fense'  1  (of-fens'),  n.     [F.,  fr.  L.  offensa.    See  Of- 

Of-fence'  I  fend.]  1.  The  act  of  offending  in  any 
sense ;  esp.,  a  crime  or  a  sin,  an  affront  or  an  injury. 

Who  was  delivered  for  cm*  offenses,  and  was  raised  again  for 
our  justification.  Rom.  iv.  25. 

I  have  given  my  opinion  against  the  authority  of  two  great 
men,  but  I  hope  without  offense  to  their  memories.         Dryden. 

2.  The  state  of  being  offended  or  displeased  ;  anger  ; 
displeasure. 

He  was  content  to  give  them  just  cause  of  offense,  when  they 
had  power  to  make  just  revenge.  Sir  P.  .Sidney. 

3.  A  cause  or  occasion  of  stumbling  or  of  sin.  [OJs.] 
Woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  offense  Cometh  !  Matt,  xviii.  7. 
m^^  This  word,  like  expense,  is  often  spelled  with  a  c. 

It  ought,  however,  to  undergo  the  same  change  with  ex- 
pense, the  reasons  bein^  the  same,  namely,  that  s  must 
he  used  in  offensive  as  m  expensive,  and  is  found  in  the 
Latin  offensio,  and  the  French  offense. 

To  take  offense,  to  feel,  or  assume  to  be,  injured  or  af- 
fronted ;  to  become  angry  or  hostile.  —  Wea;pona  of  offense, 
those  which  are  used  in  attack,  in  distinction  from  those 
of  defense,  which  are  used  to  repel. 

Syn.  — Displeasure ;  umbrage ;  resentment ;  misdeed ; 
misdemeanor  ;  trespass  ;  transgression  ;  delinquency ; 
fault ;  sin ;  crime  ;  affront ;  indignity ;  outrage  ;  insult. 

Of-fense'ful  (-ful),  a.  Causing  offense  ;  displeasing ; 
wrong ;  as,  an  offenseful  act.     [^.] 

Of-fense'leSS,  a.    Unoffending ;  inoffensive. 

Of-fen'sl-ble  (-sT-b'l),  a.  That  may  give  offense.  lObs.] 

Of-fen'slon  (-shun),  n.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  offensio  an  offense.] 
Assault ;  attack.     [Ois.]  Chaucer. 

Of-fen^sive  (-sTv),  a.    [Cf.  P.  offensif.    See  Offend.] 

1.  Giving  offense ;  causing  displeasure  or  resentment ; 
displeasing  ;  annoying ;  as,  offensive  words. 

2.  Giving  pain  or  unpleasant  sensations ;  disagreeable; 
revolting ;  noxious ;  as,  an  offensive  smell ;  offensive 
sounds.     "  Offensive  to  the  stomach."  Sacon. 

3.  Making  the  first  attack ;  assaUant ;  aggrdesive  ; 
hence,  used  in  attacking ;  —  opposed  to  defensive  ;  as,  an 
offensive  war ;  offensive  weapons. 

League  offenBive  and  defensive,  a  league  that  requires 
all  the  parties  to  it  to  make  war  together  against  any  foe, 
and  to  defend  one  another  if  attacked. 

Syn.  —  Displeasing  ;    disagreeable  ;    distasteful ;   ob- 


noxious ;  abhorrent ;  disgusting  ;  impertinent ;  rude  ; 
saucy  ;  reproachful ;  opprobrious ;  insulting ;  insolent ; 
abusive ;  scurrilous ;  assailant ;  attacking ;  invading. 

— -  Of-fen'sive-ly,  adv.  —  Of-fen'sive-ness,  n. 

Of-fen'sive  (Sf-fSn'sTv),  n.  The  state  or  posture  of 
one  who  offends  or  makes  attack;  aggressive  attitude; 
the  act  of  the  attacking  party ;  —  opposed  to  defensive. 

To  act  on  the  offensive,  to  be  the  attacking  party. 

Offer  (Sf'ler),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Offered  (-ferd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Offering.]  [OE.  offren,  AS.  offrian  to 
sacrifice,  fr.  L.  offerre ;  ob  (see  Ob-) -\-ferre  to  bear, 
bring.  The  English  word  was  influenced  by  F.  offrir  to 
offer,  ef  the  same  origin.  See  1st  Bear.]  1.  To  present, 
as  an  act  of  worship ;  to  immolate  ;  to  sacrifice  ;  to  pre- 
sent in  prayer  or  devotion  ;  —  often  with  iip. 

Thou  Shalt  offer  every  day  a  bullock  for  a  sin  offering  for 
atonement.  Ex.  xxix.  36. 

A  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices.    1  Pet.  ii.  5. 

2.  To  bring  to  or  before ;  to  hold  out  to ;  to  present 
for  acceptance  or  rejection ;  as,  to  offer  a  present,  or  a 
bribe ;  to  offer  one's  self  in  marriage. 

I  o^erthee  three  things.         2  Sam.  xxiv.  12. 

3.  To  present  in  words ;  to  proffer  ;  to  make  a  pro- 
posal of ;  to  suggest ;  as,  to  offer  an  opinion.  With  the 
infinitive  as  an  objective  :  To  make  an  offer  ;  to  declare 
one's  willingness ;  as,  he  offered  to  help  me. 

4.  To  attempt ;  to  undertake. 

AU  that  offer  to  defend  him.  Shak. 

5.  To  bid,  as  a  price,  reward,  or  wages ;  as,  to  offer  a 
guinea  for  a  ring  ;  to  offer  a  salary  or  reward. 

6.  To  put  in  opposition  to  ;  to  manifest  in  an  offensive 
way  ;  to  threaten  ;  as,  to  offer  violence,  attack,  etc. 

Syn.  —  To  propose ;  propound  ;  move ;  proffer ;  ten- 
der; sacrifice;  immolate. 

Offer,  V.  i.     1.  To  present  itself;  to  be  at  hand. 

The  occasion  offers,  and  the  youth  complies.    Dryden. 
2.  To  make  an  attempt ;  to  make  an  essay  or  a  trial ; 
—  used  with  at.     "Without  offering  at  any  other  rem- 
edy." Swift. 
He  would  be  offering  at  the  shepherd's  voice.    L' Estrange. 
I  will  not  offer  at  that  I  can  not  master.  Bacon. 
Offer,  n     [Cf.  F.  offre,  fr.  offrir  to  offer,  fr.  L.  of 
ferre.    See  Offer,  v.  <.]     1.  The  act  of  offering,  bring- 
ing forward,  proposing,  or  bidding ;  a  proffer ;  a  first  ad- 
vance.    "  This  oJTer  comes  from  mercy . "  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  or  brought  forward ;  a  pro- 
posal to  be  accepted  or  rejected ;  a  sum  offered ;  a  bid. 

When  offers  are  disdained,  and  love  denied.        Pope. 

3.  Attempt ;  endeavor ;  essay ;  as,  he  made  an  offer 
to  catch  the  ball.     "  Some  o/fer  and  attempt. "       South. 

Offer-a-We  (-i-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  offered ;  suit- 
able or  worthy  to  be  offered. 

Of fer-er  (of'fer-er),  n.  One  who  offers ;  esp.,  one  who 
offers  something  to  God  in  worship.  Booker. 

Of'fer-lng,  n.    1.  The  act  of  an  offerer ;  a  proffering. 

2.  That  which  is  offered,  esp.  in  divine  service ;  that 
which  is  presented  as  an  expiation  or  atonement  for  sin, 
or  as  a  free  gift ;  a  sacrifice ;  an  oblation ;  as,  a  sin  offering. 

They  are  polluted  offerings  more  abhorred 

Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice.  Shak. 

3.  A  sum  of  money  offered,  as  in  church  service  ;  as,  a 
missionary  offering.  Specif.  :  (CA.  of  Eng.)  Personal 
tithes  payable  according  to  custom,  either  at  certain  sea- 
sons as  Christmas  or  Easter,  or  on  certain  occasions  as 
marriages  or  christenings. 

[None]  to  the  offering  before  her  should  go.    Chaucer. 

Burnt  offering,  Drink  offering,  etc.   See  under  Burnt,  etc. 

Of fer-to-ry  (-to-ry),  re.  ;  pi.  Offertories  (-riz).  [L. 
offertorium  the  place  to  which  offerings  were  brought,  in 
LL.  offertory  :  cf.  F.  offertoire.']  1.  The  act  of  offering, 
or  the  thing  offered.     \_Obs.  or  i2.]       Bacon.    Bp.  Fell. 

2.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  (a)  An  anthem  chanted,  or  a  voluntary 
played  on  the  organ,  during  the  offering  and  first  part  of 
the  Mass.  (b)  Tliat  part  of  the  Mass  which  the  priest 
reads  before  uncovering  the  chalice  to  offer  up  the  ele- 
ments for  consecration,    (c)  The  oblation  of  the  elements. 

3.  (Ch.  of  Eng.  &  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.)  (a)  The  Scripture 
sentences  said  or  sung  during  the  collection  of  the  offer- 
ings.   (6)  The  offerings  themselves. 

Offer-ture  (-tiJr ;  135),  n.  [LL.  offertura  an  offer- 
ing.]    Offer ;  proposal ;  overture.     [06«.] 

More  offertures  and  advantages  to  his  crown.     Milton. 

Offband'  (of'hSnd'),  a.  Instant;  ready;  extempo- 
raneous ;  as,  an  offliand  speech ;  offhand  excuses.  ^ 
adv.    In  an  offhand  manner ;  as,  he  replied  offhand. 

Office  (bf'fis),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  officium,  for  opificium; 
ops  ability,  wealth,  help-]- /acere  to  do  or  make.  See 
Opulent,  Fact.]  1.  That  which  a  person  does,  either 
voluntarily  or  by  appointment,  for,  or  with  reference  to, 
others ;  customary  duty,  or  a  duty  that  arises  from  the 
relations  of  man  to  man  ;  as,  kind  offices,  pious  offices. 

I  would  I  could  do  a  good  office  between  you.         Shak. 

2.  A  special  duty,  trust,  charge,  or  position,  conferred 
by  authority  and  for  a  public  purpose  ;  a  position  of  trust 
or  authority  ;  as,  an  executive  or  judicial  office  ;  a  mu- 
nicipal office. 

3.  A  charge  or  trust,  of  a  sacred  nature,  conferred  by 
God  himself ;  as,  the  office  of  a  priest  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation, and  that  of  the  apostles  in  the  new. 

Inasmuch  as  1  am  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  magnify  mine 
office.  Rom.  xi.  13. 

4.  That  which  is  performed,  intended,  or  assigned  to 
be  done,  by  a  particular  thing,  or  that  which  anything  is 
fitted  to  perform ;  a  function ;  —  answering  to  duty  in  in- 
telligent beings. 

They  [the  eyes]  resign  their  office  and  their  light.     Shak. 

Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 

Twilight  upon  the  earth.  Milton. 

m  this  experiment  the  several  intervals  of  the  teeth  of  the 

eomb  do  the  office  of  so  many  prisms.  Sir  I.  Neioton. 

6.  The  place  where  a  particular  kind  of  business  or 


service  for  others  is  transacted ;  a  house  or  apartment 
in  which  public  officers  and  others  transact  business ;  as, 
the  register's  office  ;  a  lawyer's  office. 

6.  The  company  or  corporation,  or  persons  collect- 
ively, whose  place  of  business  is  in  an  office ;  as,  I  have 
notified  the  office. 

7.  pi.  The  apartments  or  outhouses  in  which  the  do- 
mestics discharge  the  duties  attached  to  the  service  of  a 
house,  as  kitchens,  pantries,  stables,  etc.     [Eng.] 

As  for  the  offices,  let  them  stand  at  distance.       Bacon. 

8.  (Eccl.)  Any  service  other  than  that  of  ordination 
and  the  Mass ;  any  prescribed  religious  service. 

This  morning  was  read  in  the  church,  after  the  office  waa 
done,  the  declaration  setting  forth  the  late  conspiracy  against 
the  king's  person.  Evelyn. 

Holy  office.  Same  as  Inquisition,  n.,  3.— Hoasea  of  office. 
Same  as  def.  7  above.  C'Ao»ee;'. —  Little  office  (ii.  C.  Ch.), 
an  office  recited  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  —  Office  ' 
bearer,  an  officer ;  one  who  has  a  specific  office  or  duty 
to  perform.  —  Office  copy  (Zaw),  an  authenticated  or  cer- 
tified copy  of  a  record,  from  the  proper  office.  See  Cer- 
tified cojjies,  under  Copt.  Abbott.—  Office-found  (law),  the 
finding  of  an  inquest  of  office.  See  under  Inquest.  — 
Office  holder.    See  Officeholder  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Office  (off is),  V.  t.  To  perform,  as  the  duties  of  an 
office  ;  to  discharge.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Of  fice-bold'er  (-hold'er),  n.  An  officer,  particularly 
one  in  the  civil  service  ;  a  placeman. 

Of fi-cer  (off i-ser),  re.  [F.  officier.  See  Office,  and 
cf.  Official,  re.]  1.  One  who  holds  an  office  ;  a  person 
lawfully  invested  with  an  office,  whether  civil,  military, 
or  ecclesiastical;  as,  a  church  officer;  a  police  officer; 
a  staff  officer.    "  I  am  an  officer  of  state."  Shak. 

2.  (If.  S.  Mil.)  Specifically,  a  commissioned  officer, 
in  distinction  from  a  warrant  officer. 

Field  officer.  General  officer,  etc.  See  under  Field,  Gen- 
eral, etc.  —  Officer  of  the  day  (Mil.),  the  officer  who,  on 
a  given  day,  has  charge  for  that  day  of  the  guard,  prison- 
ers, and  police  of  the  post  or  camp.  —  Officer  of  the  deck, 
or  Officer  of  the  watch  (Naut.),  the  officer  temporarily  in 
charge  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  esp.  a  war  vessel. 

Of  fi-cer,  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Officered  (-serd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Officering.]  1.  To  furnish  with  officers ;  to 
appoint  officers  over.  Marshall. 

2.  To  command  as  an  officer;  as,  veterans  from  old 
regiments  officered  the  recruits. 

Of-fi'cial  (of-fTsh'ral),  a.     [L.  officialis  :  cf.  F.  officiel. 
See  Office,  and  cf.  Official,  re.]    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  office  or  public  trust ;  as,  official  duties,  or  routine. 
That,  in  the  official  mark.s  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  senate.  Shak. 

2.  Derived  from  the  proper  office  or  officer,  or  from 
the  proper  authority ;  made  or  communicated  by  virtue 
of  authority  ;  as,  an  official  statement  or  report. 

3.  (Pharm.)  Approved  by  authority;  sanctioned  by 
the  pharmacopoeia ;  appointed  to  be  used  in  medicine ; 
as,  an  official  drug  or  preparation.    Cf.  Officinal. 

4.  Discharging  an  office  or  function.     [06s.] 
The  stomach  and  other  parts  official  unto  nutrition. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Of-fi'cial,  n.  [L.  officialis  a  magistrate's  servant  or 
attendant:  cf.  F.  official.  See  Official,  a.,  and  cf.  Of- 
ficer.] 1.  One  who  holds  an  office ;  esp.,  a  subordinate 
executive  officer  or  attendant. 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  judge  appointed  by  a  bishop, 
chapter,  archdeacon,  etc.,  with  charge  of  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction.  Blackstone. 

Of-fi'cial-ism  (-iz'm),  re.  The  state  of  being  official ; 
a  system  of  official  government ;  also,  adherence  to  office 
routine  ;  red-tapism. 

Officialism  may  often  drift  into  blunders.       Smiles. 

Of-fl'ci-al'i-ty  (5f-fTsh'T-Sl'i-ty),  n.    See  Officlalty. 

Of-fi'cial-ly  (of-f Ish'al-iy),  adv.  By  the  proper  offi- 
cer ;  by  virtue  of  the  proper  authority ;  in  pursuance  of 
the  special  powers  vested  in  an  officer  or  office ;  as,  ac- 
counts or  reports  officially  verified  or  rendered ;  letters 
officially  communicated  ;  persons  officially  notified. 

Of-fi'cial-ty  (-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  officialite.']  The  charge, 
office,  court,  or  jurisdiction  of  an  official.  Ayliffe. 

Of-ffciant  (Sf-fTsh'«nt),  n.  [L.  officians,  p.  pr.  See 
Officiate.]  (Eccl.)  The  officer  who  officiates  or  per- 
forms  an  office,  as  the  burial  office.  Shipley. 

Of-fi'Ci-a-ry  (of-f  ish'i-a-rj),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
office  or  an  officer ;  official,     [i?.]  Heylin. 

Of-fi'ci-ate  (of-fish'i-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Offi- 
ciated (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Officiating.]  [LL.  offi- 
ciare.  See  Office.]  To  act  as  an  officer  in  performing 
a  duty ;  to  transact  the  business  of  an  office  or  public 
trust ;  to  conduct  a  public  service.  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

Of-fi'ci-ate,  v.  t.  To  discharge,  perform,  or  supply,  as 
an  official  duty  or  fvmction.    [06s.] 

Merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth.  Milton. 

Of-fl'cl-a'tor  (-a'ter),  re.     One  who  officiates.       Tylor. 

Of-fic'i-nal  (of-f is'T-nal  or- off i-sl'nal ,  277),  a.  [F., 
fr.  L.  officina  a  workshop,  contr.  fr.  opificina,  fr.  opifex  a 
workman  ;  opus  work  -{-facere  to  make  or  do.]  1.  Used 
in  a  shop,  or  belonging  to  it.     [06s.  or  i2.]         Johnson. 

2.  (Pharm.)  Kept  in  stock  by  apothecaries; — said 
of  such  drugs  and  medicines  as  may  be  obtained  without 
special  preparation  or  compounding ;  not  magistral. 

^W  This  term  is  often  interchanged  with  vfficial,  but 
in  strict  use  officinal  drugs  are  not  necessarily  official. 
See  Official,  a.,  3. 

Of-fi'GiOUS  (of-fT'sh'iis),  a.  [L.  officiosus:  cf.  F.  offi^ 
deux.  See  Office.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  being  in  ac- 
cordance with,  duty,     [i?.] 

If  there  were  any  lie  in  the  case,  it  could  be  no  more  than  an 
officious  and  venial  one.  Note  on  Gen.  xxvii.  19  {Douay  version). 

2.  Disposed  to  serve ;  kind ;  obliging.     [Archaic} 
Yet  not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 
Officious.  Milton. 

They  were  tolerably  well  bred,  very  officious,  humane,  and 
hospitable.  Burke. 
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3.  Importunately  interposing  services ;  intermeddling 
in  affairs  in  wiiich  one  has  no  concern  ;  meddlesome. 

You  are  too  o[ficious 
In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services.  Shak, 

Syn. —Impertinent;  meddling.    See  Impektinent. 

—  Of-fi'clous-ly,  adv.  —  Of-fi'cious-ness,  n. 
Off'lng  (of'ing;  115),  n.     [From  Off.]     Tiiat  part  of 

the  sea  at  a  good  distance  from  the  shore,  or  where  there 
is  deep  water  and  uo  need  of  a  pilot ;  also,  distance  from 
the  sliore  ;  as,  the  ship  had  ten  miles  offing ;  we  saw  a 
ship  in  the  offing. 

Ofl'lsh,  a.    Shy  or  distant  in  manner.    [Colloq.  U.  5.] 

OH'let,  n.     {Otf'-\-!et.'\     A  pipe  to  let  oft' water. 

Oil'SOOUr'ing'(of'skour'ing),  7j.  \_Off  +  scour.']  That 
which  is  scoured  oft ;  hence,  refuse  ;  rejected  matter  ; 
that  which  is  vile  or  despised.  Lam.  iii.  45. 

Ofl'scum'  (ol'skum'),  »i.  [_Off -\- scum.']  Removed 
scum  ;  refuse  ;  dross. 

Ofl'set'  (of'sSf),  n.  lOff+set.  Cf.  Set-off.]^  In 
general,  that  which  is  set  off,  from,  before,  or  against, 
something ;  as :  — 

1.  {Bat.)  A  short  prostrate  shoot,  which  takes  root  and 
produces  a  tuft  of  leaves,  etc.   See  Tllicst.  of  Houseleek. 

2.  A  sum,  account,  or  value  set  off  against  another  sum 
or  account,  as  an  equivalent ;  hence,  anything  which  is 
given  in  exchange  or  retaliation  ;  a  set-off. 

3.  A  spur  from  a  range  of  hills  or  mountains. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  ledge  on  the  face  of  a  wall, 
formed  by  a  diminution  of  its  thickness,  or  by  the 
weathering  or  upper  surface  of  a  part  built  out  from  it ; 

—  called  also  set-off. 

5.  {Surv. )  A  short  distance  measured  at  right  angles 
from  a  line  actually  run  to  some  point  in  an  irregular 
boundary,  or  to  some  object. 

6.  (Mech. )  An  abrupt  bend  in  an  object,  as  a  rod,  by 
which  one  part  is  turned  aside  out  of  line,  but  nearly 
parallel,  with  the  rest ;  the  part  thus  bent  aside. 

7.  (Print.)  A  more  or  less  distinct  transfer  of  a  printed 
page  or  picture  to  the  opposite  page,  when  the  pages  are 
pressed  together  before  the  ink  is  dry  or  when  it  is  poor. 

Offset  staff  (Surv.),  a  rod,  usually  ten  links  long,  used  in 
measuring  offsets. 

Off-set'  (of-sSf  or  5f'sSt'),  V.  t.  \imp.  &p.  p.  Offset  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Offsettinq.]  1.  To  set  off ;  to  place 
over  against ;  to  balance  ;  as,  to  offset  one  account  or 
charge  against  another. 

2.  To  form  an  offset  in,  as  in  a  wall,  rod,  pipe,  etc. 

Offset,  V.  i.     (Printing)  To  make  an  offset. 

Offshoot'  (5f'shoot'),  n.  I0ff+  shoot.]  That  which 
shoots  off  or  separates  from  a  main  stem,  channel,  fam- 
ily, race,  etc. ;  as,  the  offshoots  of  a  tree. 

Offshore'  (of'shor'),  a.  From  the  shore ;  as,  an  off- 
shore wind  ;  an  offshore  signal. 

Off  skip'  (of'skip'),  «.  \_Off-\-  -skip,  as  in  landskip.] 
(Paint.)  That  part  of  a  landscape  which  recedes  from 
the  spectator  into  distance.     \_R.]  Fairholt. 

Offspring'  (of'sprTng'),  n.  sing.  &pl.  lOff-i-  spring.] 

1.  The  act  of  production ;  generation.     [06i.] 

2.  That  which  is  produced  ;  a  child  or  children  ;  a  de- 
scendant or  descendants,  however  remote  from  the  stock. 

To  the  gods  alone 
Our  future  offspring  and  our  wives  are  known.  Dryden. 

3.  Origin;  lineage;  family.     [_Obs.]  Fairfax. 
Of-fus'cate   (of-fus'kat),  Of'fus-ca'tion  (of'fiis-ka'- 

shiin).     See  Obfuscate,  Obfuscation.     \_Obs.] 

Oft  (oft ;  115),  adv.     [AS.  oft  ;  akin  to  OS.  &  G.  oft, 

OH&.  of  to,  Sw.  ofta,  Dan.  ofte,  Icel.  opt,  Goth,  ufta;  of 

uncertain  origin.    Cf.   Often.]    Often;  frequently;  not 

larely  ;  many  times.     [Poetic]  Chaucer. 

Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends.  Pope. 

Oft,  a.    Frequent ;  often ;  repeated.     [^Poetic] 

Often  (of'n  ;  115),  adv.  \_Compar.  Oftener  (-er) ; 
superl.  Oftenest.]  [Formerly  also  ofte,  fr.  oft.  See 
Oft,  adv.]    Frequently ;  many  times ;  not  seldom. 

Often,    a.      Frequent  ;    common  ;    repeated.      IE.] 

"Thine  often  infirmities."  1  Tim.  v.  23. 

And  weary  thee  with  often  welcomes.    Beau.  ^-  Ft. 

Of  ten-ness,  n.     Frequency.  Hooker. 

Of  ten-Sith'  (-sTth'),  adv.  lOften  -(-  siih  time.]  Fre- 
quently ;  often.     \_Obs.] 

For  whom  I  sighed  have  so  oftensith.       Gascoigne. 

Often-tide'  (-tld'),  adv.  \Often  +  tide  time.]  Fre- 
quently ;  often.     \Obs.]  Robert  of  Brunne. 

Often-times'  (-timz'),  adv.  {Often  +  time.  Cf. 
-w.iKDS.]     Frequently ;  often ;  many  times.  Wordsworth. 

Offer  (offer),  atZv.  Cotnpar.  ot  Oft.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Off  times'  (oft'timz'),  adv.  \_Oft  -\-  time.  Cf.  -wakes.] 
F'requently  ;  often.  Milton. 

Og'am  (og'ffm),  n.     Same  as  Ogham. 

Og'dO-ad  (og'do-ad),  n.  [Gr.  oySoas,  -dSos,  from  ok™ 
eight.]     A  tiling  made  up  of  eight  parts.  Milman. 

Og'dO-as'tioh  (-Ss'tlk),  n.  [Gr.  ov6oo9  the  eighth  -|- 
a-Ti'xos  a  verse.]     A  poem  of  eight  lines.     [04s.]   Selden. 

0-gee'  (o-je'),  n.  [F.  ogive,  aiigive,  LL.  augiva,  of  un- 
certahi  origin  ;  cf.  LL.  ogis  a  support,  prop,  L.  augere  to 
increase,  .strengthen,  Sp.  auge  highest  point  of  power 
or   fortune,   apogee,   Ar.   auj,   an  astronomical   term.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  molding,  the  section  of  which  is  the  form 
of  the  letter  S,  with  the  convex  part  above ;  cyma  re- 
versa.     See  Hhist.  under  Cyma. 

2.  Hence,  any  similar  figure  used  for  any  purpose. 
Ogee  arch  (Arch.),  a  pointed  arch,  each  of  the  sides  of 

which  has  the  curve  of  an  ogee,  that  is,  has  a  reversed 
curve  near  the  apex. 

0-gee'chee  lime'  (o-ge'che  lim').  [So  named  from 
the  Ogeechee  River  in  Georgia.]  (Bot.)  (n)  The  acid, 
olive-shaped,  drupaceous  fruit  of  a  species  of  tupelo 
(Nyssa  cnpitata)  which  grows  in  swamps  in  Georgia  and 
Florida,     (b)  The  tree  which  bears  this  fruit. 

Og'ga-ni'tion  (Sg'ga-nlsh'un),  71.  [I.,  origmmire  t.i 
snarl  at ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -|-  gannire  to  yelp.]  Snarlini; ; 
grumbling.     \_R.]  Bp.  Montagu. 


OgTiam  (Sg'am),  n.  [Ir.]  A  particular  kind  of  writ- 
ing practiced  by  the  ancient  Irish,  and  found  in  inscrip- 
tions on  stones,  metals,  etc.     [Written  also  ogam.] 

O'give  (o'jiv),  n.  [F.  ogive,  OF.  augive  a  pointed 
arch,  LL.  augiva  a  double  arch  of  two  at  right  angles.] 
(Arch.)  The  arch  or  rib  which  crosses  a  Gothic  vault  di- 
agonally. 

O'gle  (o'g'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ogled  (o'g'ld)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ogling  (o'gllng).]  [From  a  Dutch  word 
corresponding  to  G.  dugeln  to  ogle,  f r.  auge  eye ;  cf.  D. 
ooglonken  to  ogle,  OD.  oogen  to  cast  sheep's  eyes  upon, 
ooge  eye.  See  Eye.]  To  view  or  look  at  with  side  glances, 
as  in  fondness,  or  with  a  design  to  attract  notice. 

And  oijling  all  their  audience,  ere  they  speak.    Dryden. 

O'gle,  n.     An  amorous  side  glance  or  look.        Byron. 

O'gler  (o'gler),  n.    One  who  ogles.  Addison. 

O'gli-0  (o'li-o  or  ol'yo),  n.     See  Olio. 

O'gre  (o'ger),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  ogro,  fr.  L.  Orcus  the 
god  of  the  infernal  regions  ;  also,  the  lower  world,  hell.] 
An  imaginary  monster,  or  hideous  giant  of  fairy  tales, 
who  lived  on  human  beings  ;  hence,  any  frightful  giant ; 
a  cruel  monster. 
Ilis  schoolroom  must  have  resembled  an  ogre's  den.  Macaulay. 

O'gre-ish,  a.  ResembUng  an  ogre  ;  having  the  char- 
acter or  appearance  of  an  ogre  ;  suitable  for  an  ogre. 
"  An  ogreish  kind  of  jocularity."  Dickens. 

O'gress  (o'grgs),  n.  [F.  ogresse.  See  Ogre.]  A  fe- 
male ogre.  Tennyson. 

O'gre-ism  (o'ger-12'm),  O'grism  (o'grTz'm),  n.  The 
character  or  manners  of  an  ogre. 

0-gyg'S-an  (6-jTj'i-an),  a.  [L.  Ogygius,  Gr.  'Oyuyios.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Ogyges,  a  mythical  king  of  ancient 
Attica,  or  to  a  great  deluge  in  Attica  in  his  days  ;  hence, 
primeval ;  of  obscure  antiquity. 

Oh  (o),  interj.  [See  O,  interj.]  An  exclamation  ex- 
pressing various  emotions,  according  to  the  tone  and 
manner,  especially  surprise,  pain,  sorrow,  anxiety,  or  a 
wish.     See  the  Note  under  O. 

Ohm  (om),  re.  [So  called  from  the  German  electrician, 
G.  S.  Ohm.]  (Elec.)  The  standard  unit  in  the  measure 
of  electrical  resistance,  being  the  resistance  of  a  circuit 
in  which  a  potential  difference  of  one  volt  produces  a 
current  of  one  ampere.  It  is  equal  to  the  resistance,  at 
the  temperature  of  0^  Centigrade,  of  a  column  of  pure 
mercury  which  is  one  square  millimeter  in  section  and 
106  centimeters  in  length. 

|^°'This  value  having  been  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Electricians  at  Paris,  in  1884,  is  some- 
times called  the  legal  ohm.  Previously  to  this,  the  unit 
adopted  by  a  committee  of  the  British  Association  was  in 
general  use,  known  as  the  B.  A.  unit  of  resistance,  or  B. 
A.  ohm.  The  B.  A.  unit  is  equal  to  1.0112  legal  ohms,  or 
the  legal  ohm  is  equal  to  0.9889  of  a  B.  A.  unit. 

Ohm's  law  (Elec),  the  statement  of  the  fact  that  the 
strength  or  intensity  of  aa  electrical  current  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  electromotive  force,  and  inversely 
proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

0-ho'  (o-ho'),  interj.    An  exclamation  of  surprise,  etc. 

-oil}  (-oid).  [Gr.  -o-6i'6i)s,  fr.  etSo?  form,  akin  to  ISelv  to 
see,  and  E.  wit :  cf.  P.  -aide,  L.  -aides.]  A  suffix  or  com- 
bining form  meaning  like,  resembling,  in  the  form  of;  as 
in  anthropouZ,  asteroid,  spherozti. 

II  0-id'i-um  (6-id'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  f r.  Gr.  dov egg.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  minute  fungi  which  form  a  floccose 
mass  Of  fUaments  on  decaying  fruit,  etc.  Many  forms 
once  referred  to  this  genus  are  now  believed  to  be  tem- 
porary conditions  of  fungi  of  other  genera,  among  them 
the  vine  mildew  (O'idium  Tuckeri),  which  has  caused 
much  injury  to  grapes. 

Oil  (oil),  n.  [OE.  oile,  OF.  oile,  F.  huile,  fr.  L.  ole- 
um; akin  to  Gr.  eAatoi/.  Cf.  Olive.]  Any  one  of  a 
great  variety  of  unctuous  combustible  substances,  not 
miscible  with  water ;  as,  olive  oil,  whale  oil,  rock  oil, 
etc.  They  are  of  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  origin 
and  of  varied  composition,  and  they  are  variously  used 
for  food,  for  solvents,  for  anointing,  lubrication,  illumi- 
nation, etc.  By  extension,  any  substance  of  an  oily  con- 
sistency ;  as,  oil  of  vitriol. 

81^^  The  mineral  oils  are  varieties  of  petroleum.  See 
Petroleum.  The  vegetable  oils  are  of  two  classes,  essen- 
tial oils  (see  under  Essential),  and  natural  oils  which  in 
general  resemble  the  animal  oils  and  fats.  Most  of  the 
natural  oils  and  the  animal  oils  and  fats  consist  of  ethe- 
real salts  of  glycerin,  mth  a  large  number  of  organic 
acids,  principally  stearic,  oleic,  and  palmitic,  forming  re- 
spectively stearin,  olein,  and  pahnitin.  Stearin  and  pal- 
mitin  prevail  in  the  solid  oils  and  fats,  and  olein  in  the 
liquid  oils.  Mutton  tallow,  beef  tallow,  and  lard  are  rich 
in  stearin,  human  fat  and  palm  oil  in  palmitin,  and  sperm 
and  cod-liver  oils  in  olein.  In  making  soaps,  the  acids 
leave  the  glycerin  and  unite  with  the  soda  or  potash. 

Animal  oil.  Bone  oil,  Dippel's  oil,  etc.  (Old  Chem.),  a 
complex  oil  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  animal  sub- 
stances, as  bones.  See  Bone  oil,  under  Bone.  —Drying 
oilB,  Essential  oilB.  (Chem.)  See  under  Drying,  and  Es- 
sential. —  Ethereal  oil  of  wine,  Heavy  oil  of  wine.  (Chem.) 
See  under  Ethereal.—  Fixed  oil.  ( Chem.)  See  luuler  Fi.xed. 
—  Oil  bag  (Zo'ol. ),  a  bag,  cyst,  or  gland  in  animals,  contain- 
ing oil.  —  Oil  beetle  (Zonl.),  any  beetle  of  the  genus  Meloe 
and  allied  genera.  When 
disturbed  they  emit  from 
the  joints  of  the  legs  a  yel- 
lowish oily  liquor.  Some 
species  possess  vesicating 
properties,  and  are  used 
instead  of  cantharides.  — 
OU  box,  or  Oil  cellar  (Mach.), 
a  fixed  box  or  reservoir,  for 
lubricating  a  bearing  ;  cap., 
the  box  for  oil  beneath  the 
journal  of  a  railway  -  car 
axle.  —  Oil  cake.  See  under 
Cake.—  Oil  cock,  a  stopcock  (n)  Oil  Beetle  (Jfelne  mirtusticnl- 
ronneoted  with  an  oil  cup.  '«)■,  (%)  ('')  TriuiiKulus,  or 
See  Oil  Clip.  —  Oil  color.  Early  Larva,  enlarged. 
(a)  A  paint  made  by  grinding  a  coloring  substance  in 
oil.    (o)  Such  paints,  taken  in  a  general  sense.  —  Oil  cup. 


a  cup.  or  small  receptacle,  connected  with  a  bearing  as 
a  lubricator,  and  usually  provided  with  a 
wick,  wire,  or  adjustable  valve  for  regula- 
ting the  delivery  of  oil.  —  Oil  engine,  a  gas  en- 
gine worked  with  the  explosive  vapor  of  pe- 
troleum. —  Oil  gas,  inflammable  gas  procured 
from  oil,  and  used  for  lighting  streets, 
houses,  etc.  —  Oil  gland,  (a)  (Zo'ol.)  A  gland 
which  secretes  oil ;  especially  in  birds,  the 
large  gland  at  the  base  of  the  tail,  (b)  (Bot.) 
A  gland,  in  some  plants,  producing  oil.  — 
Oil  green,  a  pale  yellowish  green,  like  oil.  — 
Oil  of  brick,  empyreumatic  oil  obtained  by 
subjecting  a  brick  soaked  in  oil  to  distilla- 
tion at  a  high  temperature,  —  used  by  lapi- 
daries as  a  vehicle  for  the  emery  by  which 
stones  and  gems  are  sawn  or  cut.  Brande  c&  C.  —  Oil  of 
talc,  a  nostrum  made  of  calcmed  talc,  and  famous  in 
the  17th  century  as  a  cosmetic.  [Obs.]  B.  Jonson.  —  OO. 
of  vitriol  ( Chem. ),  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  —  so  called  from 
its  oUy  consistency  and  from  its  forming  the  vitriols  or 
sulphates.  —  Oil  of  wine,  cenanthic  etlier.  See  under 
QSnanthic.  —  Oil  painting.  (a\  The  art  of  painting  in  oil 
colors.  (6)  Any  kind  of  painting  of  which  the  pigments 
are  originally  ground  in  oil.  —  Oil  palm  (Bot. ),  a  palm 
tree  whose  fruit  furnishes  oil,  esp.  Eia-is  Guineensis. 
See  El/eis.  —  Oil  sardine  (.^ooL),  an  East  Indian  herring 
(Cliipea  scombriiia),  valued  for  its  oil.  —  Oil  shark  (Zo'ol.). 
(a)  The  liver  shark,  (b)  The  tope.  —Oil  still,  a  still  for 
hydrocarbons,  esp.  for  petroleum.  —  Oil  test,  a  test  for 
determining  the  temperature  at  which  petroleum  oils 
give  off  vapor  which  is  liable  to  explode.  —Oil  tree.  (Bot.) 
(a)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Ricinus  (K.  communis),  from  the 
seeds  of  which  castor  oil  is  obtained,  (b)  An  Indian  tree, 
the  mahwa.  See  Mahwa.  (c)  The  oil  palm.  —  To  burn  the 
midnight  oil,  to  study  or  work  late  at  night.  —Volatile  oils. 
See  Essential  oils,  under  Essential. 

Oil  (oil),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Oiled  (oild) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Oiling.]  To  smear  or  rub  over  with  oil ;  to  lu- 
bricate with  oil ;  to  anoint  with  oil. 

OU'bird'  (-herd'),  n.     (Zo'ol.)  See  Guacharo. 

Oil'ClOth'  (-kI5th' ;  115),  n.  Cloth  treated  with  oil  or 
paint,  and  used  lor  making  garments,  covering  floors,  etc. 

Oiled  (oild),  a.  Covered  or  treated  with  oil ;  dressed 
with,  or  soaked  in,  oil. 

Oiled  Bilk,  silk  rendered  waterproof  by  saturation  with 
boiled  oil. 

Oil'er  (oil'er),  re.     1.  One  who  deals  in  oils. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  oils. 

OU'er-y  (-y),  re.  [Cf.  F.  huHerie.]  The  business,  the 
place  of  business,  or  the  goods,  of  a  maker  of,  or  dealer 
in,  oils. 

Oil'i-ness(-T-nes),n.  The  quality  of  being  oily.  Bacon. 

Oil'let  (-let),  n.  [See  Eyelet.]  (Arch!)  (a)  A  small 
opening  or  loophole,  sometimes  circular,  used  in  mediae- 
val fortifications,  (b)  A  small  circular  opening,  and 
ring  of  moldings  surrounding  it,  used  in  window  tracery 
in  Gothic  architecture.     [Written  also  oylet.] 

Oil'man  (-mSn),  re. ;  pi.  Oilmen  (-men).  One  who 
deals  in  oils ;  formerly,  one  who  dealt  in  oils  and  pickles. 

Oil'nuf  (-niif),  re.  (Bot.)  The  buffalo  nut.  See 
Buffalo  nut,  under  Buffalo. 

5!^"  The  name  is  also  ai^plied  to  various  nuts  and  seeds 
yielding  oil,  as  the  butternut,  cocoanut,  oil-palm  nut. 

Oil'seed'  (-sed'),  re.  (Bot.)  (a)  Seed  from  which  oil 
is  expressed,  as  the  castor  bean ;  also,  the  plant  yielding 
such  seed.  See  Castor  bean,  (b)  A.  cruciferous  herb 
(Camelina  sativa).     (c)  The  sesame. 

Oil'skin'  (-skTu'),  n.     Cloth  made  waterproof  by  oil. 

Oil'stone'  (-ston'),  re.  A  variety  of  hone  slate,  or  whet- 
stone, used  for  whetting  tools  when  lubricated  with  oil. 

Oil'y  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Oilier  (-T-er);  superl.  Oili- 
est.] 1.  Consisting  of  oil ;  containing  oil ;  having  the 
nature  or  qualities  of  oil ;  unctuous ;  oleaginous ;  as,  oily 
matter  or  substance.  Bacon. 

2.  Covered  with  oil ;  greasy ;  hence,  resembling  oil ; 
as,  an  oily  appearance. 

3.  Smoothly  subservient ;  supple  ;  compliant ;  plausi- 
ble;  insinuating.     "  This  oi/y  rascal."  iShak. 

His  oily  compliance  in  all  alterations.  Fuller. 

Oily  grain  (Bot,),  the  sesame.  —  Oily  palm,  the  oil  palm. 

Oi'ne-ment(oi'ne-ment),  re.  Ointment.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

II  Oi'no-ma'ni-a  (oi'no-ma'nT-a),  re.     See  OSnohania. 

Oint  (oint),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ointed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  OiNTiNG.]  [F.  oint,  p.  p.  of  oindre,  L.  ungere.  See 
Anoint,  Ointment.]     To  anoint.     [Obs.]  Dryden. 

Oint'ment  (-m«nt),  71.  [OE.  oinement,  OF.  oigne- 
ment,  fr.  F.  oitidre  to  anoint,  L.  ungere,  unguere ;  akin 
to  Skr.  anj,  and  to  G.  anke  (in  Switzerland)  butter. 
The  first  t  in  the  E.  word  is  due  to  the  influence  of 
anoint.  Cf.  Anoint,  Unguent.]  That  which  serves  to 
anoint ;  any  soft  unctuous  substance  used  for  smearing 
or  anointing ;  an  unguent. 

O-jib'ways  (o-jTb'waz),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Ojibway.  (Eth- 
nol.)  Same  as  Chippeways. 

II  O'jO  (o'ho),  re.  [Sp.,  prop.,  an  eye.]  A  spring,  sur- 
rounded by  rushes  or  rank  grass  ;  an  oasis.  [Southwesl- 
ern  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Oke  (ok),  re.  [Turk,  okkuh,  fr. 
Ar.  ukiyiih,  wakiyiih,  prob.  fr. 
Gr.  ouyyt'a,  ouy/ct'a,  an  ounce,  fr. 
L.  unciu.     Cf.  Ounce  a  weight.] 

1.  A  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
weight,  equ.al  to  about  2'[  pounds. 

2.  An  Hungarian  and  Walla- 
chian  measure,  equal  to  about  21 
pints. 

O'ken-ite  (o'kSu-it),  re.  [Prob. 
from  Lorenz  Oken,a  Germiui  nat- 
uralist.] (Min.)  A  massive  and 
fibrous  mineral  of  a  whitish  color, 
chiefly  hydrous  silicate  of  lime. 

O'ker  (o'ker),  n.     (Min.)  See 

OOHEU. 

O'kra  (0'kr.V)    re       (Bot.)   An  okra,  reduced, 

annual    plant   (Abelmoschus,    or 
Hibiscus,  esculenlus),  whose  green  pods,  abounding  in 
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nutritious  mucilage,  are  much  used  for  soups,  stews,  or 
Ijickles  ;  gumbo.     [Written  also  0C7-a  and  ochra.~\ 

-ci  (-51  or -81).  [From  alcolioZ.]  (CAem.)  A  suflSx  de- 
noting that  tlie  substance  in  the  name  of  which  it  appears 
belongs  to  the  series  of  alcohols  or  hydroxyl  derivatives, 
aa  carbinoZ,  glycerol,  etc. 

II  O'lay  (o'li),  n.  pi.  [Tamil  olai.']  Palm  leaves,  pre- 
pared for  being  written  upon  with  a  style  pointed  with 
steel.    [Written  also  oia.]  Balfour  {Cyc.  of  India). 

Old  (old),  «.  Open  country.    {_Obs.~\    See  Wold.  Shak. 

Old,  a.  {Compar.  Older  (-er) ;  superl.  Oldest.]  [OB. 
old,  aid,  AS.  aid,  eald  ;  akin  to  D.  oud,  OS.  aid,  OFries. 
aid,  old,  G.  alt,  Goth,  alpeis,  and  also  to  Goth,  alan  to 
grow  up,  Icel.  ala  to  bear,  produce,  bring  up,  L.  alere  to 
nourish.  Cf.  Adult,  Alderman,  Aliment,  Auld,  Elder.] 

1.  Not  young ;  advanced  far  in  years  or  life  ;  having 
lived  till  toward  the  end  of  the  ordinary  term  of  living ; 
as,  an  old  man ;  an  old  age ;  an  old  horse ;  an  old  tree. 

Let  not  old  age  disgrace  my  high  desire.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
The  melancholy  news  that  we  grow  old.        Young. 

2.  Not  new  or  fresh ;  not  recently  made  or  produced  ; 
having  existed  for  a  long  time ;  as,  old  wine ;  an  old 
friendship.     "  An  oW  acquaintance. "  Camden. 

3.  Formerly  existing ;  ancient ;  not  modern ;  preced- 
ing ;  original ;  as,  an  old  law  ;  an  old  custom  ;  an  old 
promise.  "  The  old  schools  of  Greece."  Milton.  "The 
character  of  the  old  Ligurians."    Addison. 

4.  Continued  in  life  ;  advanced  in  the  course  of  ex- 
istence ;  having  (a  certain)  length  of  existence  ;  —  desig- 
nating the  age  of  a  person  or  thing ;  as,  an  infant  a  few 
hours  old  ;  a  cathedral  centuries  old. 

And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  How  old  art  thou  ?    Gen.  xlvii.  8. 
m^^  In  this  use  old  regularly  follows  the  noun  that 
designates  the  age ;  as,  she  was  eight  years  old. 

5.  Long  practiced  ;  hence,  .skilled  ;  experienced ;  cun- 
ning ;  as,  an  old  offender  ;  old  in  vice. 

Yane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old.    Milton. 

6.  Long  cultivated  ;  as,  an  old  farm  ;  old  land,  as  op- 
posed to  new  land,  that  is,  to  land  lately  cleared. 

7.  Worn  out ;  weakened  or  exhausted  by  use ;  past 
usefulness ;  as,  old  shoes  ;  old  clothes. 

8.  More  than  enough  ;  abundant.     [Ofo.] 

If  a  man  were  porter  of  hell  gate,  he  should  have  old  turning 
the  key.  Shatz. 

9.  Aged ;  antiquated ;  hence,  wanting  in  the  mental 
vigor  or  other  qualities  belonging  to  youth  ;  —  used  dis- 
paragingly as  a  term  of  reproach. 

10.  Old-fashioned  ;  wonted ;  customary  ;  as  of  old  ; 
as,  the  good  old  times ;  hence,  colloquially,  gay ;  jolly. 

11.  Used  colloquially  as  a  term  of  cordiality  and  fa- 
miliarity.    "  Go  thy  ways,  oW  lad. "  Shak. 

Old  age,  advanced  years ;  the  latter  period  of  life.  — 
Old  bachelor.  See  Bachelor,  1.  —  Old  Catholics.  See  im- 
der  Catholic.  —  Old  English.    See  under  English,  ?i.,  2. 

—  Old  Nick,  Old  Scratch,  the  devU.  —  Old  lady  (ZooL),  a 
large  European  noctuid  moth  {Mormo  viaura).  —  Old  maid. 
W)  A  woman,  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  who  has  never 
been  married  ;  a  spinster.  (6)  (Bot.)  AWest  Indian  name 
for  the  pink-flowered  periwinkle  (  Vinca  rosea),  (c)  A 
simple  game  of  cards,  played  by  matching  them.  The 
person  with  whom  the  odd  card  is  left  is  the  old  maid. 

—  Old  man's  beard.  i.£ol.)  (a)  The  traveler's  joy  ( Clematis 
Vitalba).    So  named  from  the  abundant  long  feathery 

awns  of  its  fruit.  (6)  The  Tlllandsia  usneoides.  See 
Tillandsia.  —  Old  man's  head  {Bot.),  a  columnar  cactus 
{Pilocereus  senilis),  native  of  Mexico,  covered  towards 
the  top  with  long  white  hairs.  —  Old  red  sandstone  (Geol.), 
a  series  of  red  sandstone  rocks  situated  below  the  rocks 
of  the  Carboniferous  age  and  comprising  various  strata 
of  sihceouB  sandstones  and  conglomerates.  See  Sand- 
stone, and  the  Chart  of  Geology.  —  Old  school,  a  school 
or  party  belonging  to  a  former  time,  or  preserving  the 
character,  manner,  or  opinions  of  a  former  time ;  as,  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school ;  —  used  also  adjectively ;  as. 
Old- School  Presbyterians.  —  Old  sledge,  an  old  and  well- 
known  game  of  cards,  called  also  all  fours,  and  high, 
low.  Jack,  and  the  game.  —Old  squaw  {Zo- 
ol.),  a  duck  (Clangula  hy emails)  inhab- 
iting the  northern  parts  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  adult  male  is  varied  with 
black  and  white  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  length  of  its  tail. 
Called  also  long- 
tailed  duck,  south 
southerly,  calloio, 
hareld,  andoldwife. 


Old  Squaw  (  Clangula  h'jcmalis).    Male. 

—  Old  style.  (Cfiron.)  See  the  Note  under  Style.  —  Old 
Testament.  See  under  Testament.  —  Old  wife.  [In  the 
senses  6  and  c  written  also  oldwife.]  (a)  A  prating  old 
woman ;  a  gossip. 

Refuse  profane  and  old  wives^  fables.  1  Tim.  \v.  7. 
(b)  {Zo'ol.)  The  local  name  of  various  fishes,  as  the  Euro- 
pean black  sea  bream  ( Cantharus  lineatus),  the  American 
alewife,  etc.  (c)  IZool.)  A  duck;  the  old  squaw.  —  Old 
World,  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Syii.  —  Aged  ;  ancient ;  pristine  ;  primitive  ;  antique ; 
antiquated ;  old-fashioned  ;  obsolete.    See  Ancient. 

Old'en  (old"n),  a.     Old  ;  ancient ;  as,  the  olden  time. 
"  A  minstrel  of  the  olden  stamp."  J.  C.  Shairp. 

Old'en,  V.  i.    To  grow  old ;  to  age.     [JJ.] 

She  had  oldened  in  that  time.  ThackeraTf. 

Old'-fash'loned  (-fSsh'und),   a.    Formed  according 

to  old  or  obsolete  fashion  or  pattern;   adhering  to  old 

customs  or  ideas ;  as,  an  old-fashioned  dress,  girl.    "  OW- 

/asAioreefZ  men  of  wit. "  Addison. 

This  old-fashioned,  quaint  abode.       Longfellow. 

Old'-gen'tle-man-ly  (-jSn't'l-man-ly),  a.     Pertaining 
to  an  old  gentleman,  or  like  one.  Byron. 

Old'ish,  a.     Somewhat  old. 

Old'  lang  syne'  (ISng  sTn').     See  AtJLD  LANG  SYNE. 


Old'-maid'ish  (old'madlsh),  a.     Like  an  old  maid ; 

prim ;  precise ;  particular. 

Old'-mald'ism  (old'mad'iz'm),  M.  The  condition  or 
characteristics  of  an  old  maid.  G.  Eliot. 

Old'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  old ;  old  age. 

Old'Ster  (old'ster),  n.  [Ct.  Yodnqstbe.]  An  old  per- 
son.    \_Jocular']  H.  Kingsley. 

Old'-wom'an-lsh  (-wdom'an-ish),  a.  Like  an  old 
woman  ;  anile.  —  Old^— WOm'an-ish-neSS,  n. 

II  O'le-a  (o'le-a),  n.  [L.,  olive.  See  Olivb.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  trees  including  the  olive. 

J^^"  The  Chinese  Olea  fragrans,  noted  for  Its  fra- 
grance, and  the  American  devilwood  (Olea  Americana) 
are  now  usually  referred  to  another  genus  (Osmanthus). 

O'le-a'ceous  (o'le-a'shus),  a.  [L.  oleaceus  of  the  olive 
tree.]  [Bot.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  natural 
order  of  plants  (Oleacese),  mostly  trees  and  shrubs,  of 
which  the  olive  is  the  type.  It  includes  also  the  ash,  the 
lilac,  the  true  jasmine,  and  the  fringe  tree. 

O'le-ag'i-nous  (-Sj'I-niJs),  a.  [L.  oleaginus,  oleagi- 
neus,  belonging  to  the  olive,  fr.  olea  olive :  cf.  F.  olea- 
gineux.  See  Olive,  Oil.]  Having  the  nature  or  quali- 
ties of  oil ;  oily ;  unctuous. 

O'le-ag'i-nous-ness,  n.     Oillness.  Boyle. 

II  O'le-a'men  (o'le-a'men),  n.  [L.]  {Med.)  A  soft 
ointment  prepared  from  oil.  Bunglison. 

O'le-an'der  (-Sn'der),  n.  [F.  oleandre  (cf.  It.  olean- 
dro,  LL.  lorandrum),  prob.  corrupted,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  laurus  laurel,  fr.  L.  rhododendron,  Gr.  poSoSev- 
Spov ;  poSov  rose  +  &evSpov  tree.]  (Bot.)  A  beautiful 
evergreen  shrub  of  the  IJogbane  family,  having  clusters 
of  fragrant  red  or  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  but  the  red  variety  has  become  common  in 
the  south  of  Europe.  Called  also  rosebay,  rose  laurel, 
and  South-sea  rose. 

^W^  Every  part  of  the  plant  is  dangerously  poisonous, 
and  death  has  occurred  from  using  its  wood  for  skewers 
in  cooking  meat. 

O'le-an'drine  (-drin  or  -dren),  n.  (Chem.)  One  of 
several  alkaloids  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  oleander. 

O'le-as'ter  (-Ss'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  olea  olive,  olive  tree. 
See  Olive,  Oil.]  (Bot.)  (a)  The  wild  olive  tree  (Olea 
Europsea,  var.  sylvestris).  (b)  Any  species  of  the  genus 
Elasagnus.  See  El.eagnus.  The  small  silvery  berries 
of  the  common  species  (Elaeagnvs  hortensis)  are  called 
Trebizond  dates,  and  are  made  into  cakes  by  the  Arabs. 

O'le-ate  (o'le-at),  n.  [Cf.  F.  oleate.l  (Chem.)  A  salt 
of  oleic  acid.  Some  oleates,  as  the  oleate  of  mercury, 
are  used  in  medicine  by  way  of  inunction. 

0-lec'ra-nal  (o-lek'ra-nal),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  olecranon. 

0-lec'ra-non  (o-lSk'ra-non  ;  L.  ol'e-kra'non),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  oj\€Kpavov  ;  wXeirq  elbow  -|-  Kpaviov  the  head.] 
(Anat.)  The  large  process  at  the  proximal  end  of  the 
ulna  which  projects  behind  the  articulation  with  the 
humerus  and  forms  the  bony  prominence  of  the  elbow. 

0-le'fi-ant  (o-le'f  i-ant ;  277),  a.  [F.  oleflant,  fr.  L. 
oZeMTO  oil  + -/care  (in comp.).  Cf. -FY.]  (CAcm.)  Form- 
ing or  producing  an  oil ;  specifically,  designating  a  color- 
less gaseous  hydrocarbon  called  ethylene.     \_Archaie'] 

Ole-line  (o'le-fin  or  -fen),  n.  [From  Olefiant.] 
(Chem.)  Olefiant  gas,  or  ethylene  ;  hence,  by  extension, 
any  one  of  the  series  of  unsaturated  hydrocarbons  of 
which  ethylene  is  a  type.     See  Ethylene. 

O'le-iO  (o'le-ik ;  277),  a.  [L.  oleum  oil :  cf.  F.  ole- 
iqtte.'\  (Physiol.  Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or 
contained  in,  oil ;  as,  oleic  acid,  an  acid  of  the  acrylic  acid 
series  found  combined  with  glyceryl  in  the  form  of  olein 
in  certain  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  such  as 
sperm  oil,  olive  oil,  etc.  At  low  temperatures  the  acid  is 
crystalline,  but  melts  to  an  oily  liquid  above  14°  C. 

O'le-il'er-OUS  (o'le-if'er-Qs),  a.  [L.  oleum  oil  +  -fer- 
ous :  cf.  F.  oleifere.']   Producing  oil ;  as,  oleiferous  seeds. 

01e-in  (o'le-in),  n.  [L.  oleum  oil ;  cf.  F.  oleine.'] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  A  fat,  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  solidifying  at  temperatures  below  0°  C,  found  abun- 
dantly in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  (see 
Palmitin).  It  dissolves  solid  fats,  especially  at  30^0°  C. 
Chemically,  olein  is  a  glyceride  of  oleic  acid ;  and,  as 
three  molecules  of  the  acid  are  united  to  one  molecule  of 
glyceryl  to  form  the  fat,  it  is  technically  known  as  trio- 
lein.   It  is  also  called  elain. 

O'lent  (o'lent),  a.  [L.  olens,  p.  pr.  of  olere  to  smeU.] 
Scented,     [i?.]  B.  Browning. 

O'le-O-graph  (o1e-o-graf),  n.    [L.  oleum  oil  +  -graph.] 

1.  (Chem.)  The  former  figure  assumed  by  a  drop  of 
oil  when  placed  upon  water  or  some  other  liquid  with 
which  it  does  not  mix. 

2.  (Painting)  A  picture  produced  in  oils  by  a  process 
analogous  to  that  of  lithographic  printing. 

O'le-O-mar'ga-rlne  (-mar'ga-rtn  or  -ren),  n.  [L.  ole- 
um oil  -|-  E.  margarine,  margarin."]  [Written  also  oleo- 
margarin.']  1.  A  liquid  oil  made  from  animal  fats  (esp. 
beef  fat)  by  separating  the  greater  portion  of  the  solid 
fat  or  stearin,  by  crystallization.  It  is  mainly  a  mixture 
of  olein  and  palmitin  with  some  little  stearin. 

2.  An  artificial  butter  made  by  churning  this  oil  with 
more  or  less  milk. 

|^=  Oleomargarine  was  wrongly  so  named,  as  it  con- 
tains no  margarin  proper,  but  olein,  palmitin,  and  stearin, 
a  mixture  of  palmitin  and  stearin  having  formerly  been 
called  margarin  by  mistake. 

O'le-om'e-ter  (-om'e-ter),  n.  [L.  oleum  oil  +  ■meter.'] 
(Chem.)  An  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  weight  and 
purity  of  oil ;  an  elaiometer. 

Ole-one  (o'le-on),  re.  \l^.  oleum -\- -one,!.]  (Chem.) 
An  oOy  liquid,  obtained  by  distillation  of  calcium  oleate, 
and  probably  consisting  of  the  ketone  of  oleic  acid. 

O'le-op'tene  (-op'ten),  n.  [L.  oleum  oil  -\-  Gr.  ■mrtvoz 
fleeting.]     (Chem.)  See  El.s:optene.     [J2.] 

O'le-O-res'in  (-o-rez'In),  n.     [L.  oleum  oil  +  E.  resin.] 

1.  (Chem.)  A  natural  mixture  of  a  terebinthinate  oil 
and  a  resin.  / 


2.  (Med.)  A  liquid  or  semiliquid  preparation  extractedl 
(as  from  capsicum,  cubebs,  or  ginger)  by  means  of  ethcr,- 
and  consisting  of  fixed  or  volatile  oil  holding  resin  in. 
solution. 
—  O'le-0-res'ln-ous  (o'le-o-rez'Tn-iis),  a. 

O'le-ose'  (o'le-os'),  I  a.      [L.   oleosus,  fr.  oleum  oil.] 

O'le-OUS  (o'le-iis),   (      Oily.     [J?.]  Bay.    Floyer. 

O'le-OS'i-ty  (-Ss'J-ty),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
oily  or  fat ;  fatness.     \_B.]  B.  Jonson. 

Ol'er-a'ceous  (ol'er-a'shiis),  a.  [L.  oleraceus,  from 
olus,  oleris,  garden  or  pot  herbs,  vegetables.]  Pertain- 
ing to  pot  herbs ;  of  the  nature  or  having  the  qualities  of 
herbs  for  cookery  ;  esculent.  Sir  T.  Brmcne. 

Olf  (bU),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Zool.)  The  Eu- 
ropean bullfinch.     \Prov.  Eng.] 

01-iac'tion  (Sl-fak'shiiii),  n.  [See  Olfactory.]  (Phys- 
iol.) The  sense  by  which  the  impressions  ujade  on  the 
olfactory  organs  by  the  odorous  particles  in  the  atmos- 
phere are  perceived. 

01-fac'tive  (81-f Sk'tTv),  a.    See  Olfactory,  a. 

01-tac'tor  (-ter),  re.     A  smelling  organ  ;  a  nose.      \_E.] 

01-iac'to-ry  (51-fak't6-ry),  a.  [L.  olf  actus,  p.  p.  of  olfa- 
cere  to  smell ;  olere  to  have  a  smell  +  facere  to  make. 
See  Odoe,  and  Fact.]  (Physiol.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
connected  with,  the  sense  of  smell ;  as,  the  olfactory 
nerves ;  the  olfactory  cells. 

Olfactory  organ  (v4?70<.),  an  organ  for  smelling.  Inver- 
tebrates the  olfactory  organs  are  more  or  less  compli- 
cated sacs,  situated  in  the  front  part  of  the  head  and 
lined  with  epithelium  innervated  by  the  olfactory  (or  first 
cranial)  nerves,  and  sensitive  to  odoriferous  particles  con- 
veyed to  it  in  the  air  or  in  water. 

01-fao'tO-ry  (-to-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Olfactories  (-riz).  An 
olfactory  organ ;  also,  the  sense  of  smell ;  —  usuaDy  in. 
the  plural 

Ol'i-ban  (61'T-bSn),  n.    (Chem.)  See  Olibanum. 

0-llb'a-num  (6-lib'a-num),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  Ar.  al-luban. 
frankincense  ;  cf.  Gr.  Ai^afos,  Ai^ai/wTos,  of  Semitic  ori- 
gin.] The  fragrant  gum  resin  of  various  species  of  Bos~ 
loelHa  ;  Oriental  frankincense. 

01'i-l)ene  (bl'I-ben),  n.  (Chem.)  A  colorless  mobile 
liquid  of  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor  obtained  by  the  distil- 
lation of  olibanum,  or  frankincense,  and  regarded  as  a 
terpene ;  —  called  also  conimene. 

Ol'ld  (bl'Td),  )  a.     [L.  olidus,  fr.  olere  to  smell.] 

01'1-dOUS  (-i-dHs),  I  Having  a  strong,  disagreeable 
smell;  fetid.     [Ofo.]  Boyle.     Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ol'i-fant  (ol'i-fant),  n.   [OF.]   1.  An  elephant.    lObs.] 

2.  An  ancient  horn,  made  of  ivory. 

Ol'i-gan'drous  (ol'i-gan'driis),  a.  lOligo-  +  Gr. 
avrjp,  avSpos,  man,  male.]     (Bot.)  Having  few  stamens. 

Ol'1-gan'thOUS  (-thus),  a.  \_Oligo-  -{-  Gr.  afSor 
flower.]     (Bot.)  Having  few  flowers. 

Ol'1-garch  (ol'i-gark),  n.  A  member  of  an  oligarchy ; 
one  of  the  rulers  in  an  oligarchical  government. 

Ol'i-gar'chal  (ol'T-giir'kal),  a.     Oligarchic.       Glover. 

Ol'i-gar'ChlC  (-klk),  l  a.      [Gr.  oAiyapx'Kos  :    cf. 

Ol'l-gar'Chic-al  (-ki-kal),  )  F.  oUgarchique.  See 
Oligarchy.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  oligarchy,  or  govern- 
ment by  a  few.  ^'' Oligarchical  e^\\e%."  Jowett(Thucyd.). 

Ol'i-gar'Chist  (Sl'i-gar'kTst),  n.  An  advocate  or  sup- 
porter of  oligarchy. 

Ol'1-gar'ohy  (-ky),  n. ;  pi.  Oligaechies  (-kiz).  [Gr. 
oAiyapxt'i ;  oAiyos  few,  little  -|-  apx^Lv  to  rule,  govern : 
cf .  F.  oligarchic.]  A  form  of  government  in  which  the 
supreme  power  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons ; 
also,  those  who  form  the  ruUng  few. 

All  oligarchies,  wherein,  a  few  men  domineer,  do  what  they 
Ust.  Burton. 

Ol'i-glst  (ol'T-jist),ra.  [See  Oligist,  a.]  (ilfm.)  Hema- 
tite or  specular  iron  ore  ;  —  prob.  so  called  in  allusion  to 
its  feeble  magnetism,  as  compared  with  magnetite. 

Ol'i-gist  (bl'T-jIst),      )  a.      [Gr.  6Ac'-y«rTos,   superl.  of 

Ol'i-giS'tic  (-jls'tik),  I  oAt'yos  few,  little:  cf.  F. 
oligiste.]     (Min.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  hematite. 

Ol'i-gO-  (ol'T-go-).  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  oAtyot, 
few,  little,  small. 

Ol'i-gO-cene  (-sen),  a.  [^Oligo-  -t-  Gr.  Kaivos  new,  re- 
cent.] (Geol.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  certain 
strata  which  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods.  —  re.  The  Oligocene 
period.     See  the  Chart  of  Geology. 

II  Ol'l-gO-Chae'ta  (-ke'ta),  re.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oAi'yor 
little,  pi.,  few  -f  x<"'")  hair.]     (Zool.)  An 
order  of  Annelida  which  includes  the  earth- 
worms and  related  species. 

Ol'l-gO-chete  (ol'T-go-ket),  a.  (Zool.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Oligochseta. 

Ol'i-gO-clase  (-klas),  n.  [Oligo-  -f  Gr. 
KAatri?  fracture,  fr.  kASc  to  break.]  (Min.) 
A  triclinic  soda^lime  feldspar.  See  Feld- 
spar. 

Ol'i-gom'er-ons      (Sl'T-gom'er-Bs), 
\_Oligo-  -\-  Gr.  fxepot  part.]     (Bot.)  Having  j 
few  members  in  each  set  of  organs ;  as,  an  • 
oligomerous  flower. 

Ol'i-go'my-oid  (ol'i-go'mi-oid),  a.  \_Oli- 
go — |-  Gr.  fiC;,  ixvo';,  a  muscle  -\ — oid.] 
(Anat.)  Having  few  or  imperfect  syringeal 
muscles  ;  —  said  of  some  passerine  birds 
(Oligomyodi). 

Ol'i-go-pet'al-ous  (ol'i-go-pet'al-us),  a. 
\_Oligo — \-petal.]    (Bot.)  Having  few  petals. 

Ol'i-gO-sep'al-OUS  (-sep'al-fis),  a.  \_Oli-  One  of  the  Oli- 
go-  +  sepal.]     (Bot.)  Haymg  few  sepaR  fS^SuariUu, 

Ol'i-gO-Sld'er-ite  (-sid'er-it),  re.  [Oli-  iittoralis),x 
go-  -^  siderite.]  (Min.)  A  meteorite  char-  8.  6  Setse, 
acterized  by -the  presence  of  but  a  small  f"'^'^^  ^°" 
amount  of  metallic  iron.  larged. 

Ol'i-co-sper'mous  (-sper'miSs),  a.  [Oligo-  -\-  Gr. 
(mifi/.a  a  seed.]     (Bot.)  Having  few  seeds. 

Ol'i-gOt'0-koilS  (ol'T-got'o-kiis),  a.  [Oligo-  -\-  Gr. 
■j-o..-(i9  offspring.]     (Zool.)  Producing  few  young. 

O'H-0  (E'lT-o  or  ol'yfi),  re.     [Sp.  oUa  a  round  earthen 
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pot,  a  dish  of  boiled  or  stewed  meat,  fr.  L.  olla  a  pot, 
dish.  Cf.  Olla,  Olla-podeida.]  1.  A  dish  of  stewed 
meat  of  different  kinds.     [Obs/] 

Besides  a  good  olio^  the  dishes  were  trifling.        Evelyn, 

2.  A  mixture  ;  a  medley.  Dryden. 

3.  {3Ius.)  A  collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces. 
01'1-tO-ry  (51'i-to-ry),  a.     [L.  olitorius  belonging  to  a 

kitchen  gardener,  or  to  vegetables,  fr.  alitor  a  kitchen 
gardener,  fr.  olus,  oleris,  vegetables.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to,  or  produced  in,  a  kitchen  garden ;  used  for  kitchen 
purposes  ;  as,  oliiory  seeds. 

At  convenient  distance  towards  the  olitory  garden.    Evelyn. 
II  0-U'va  (o-li'va),  n.    [L.  an  olive.] 
{Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of   polished  marine 
gastropod  shells,  chiefly  tropical,  and 
often  beautifully  colored. 

01'1-va'ceous  (ol't-va'shiis),  a.  [L. 
eliva  olive.]  Resembling  the  olive ;  of 
the  color  of  the  olive ;  olive-green. 

Ol'tva-ry  (ol'T-va-ry),  a.  [L.  oli- 
varius  belonging  to  olives,  fr.  oliva 
an  olive  :  cf.  F.  olivaire.']  (Anat.) 
Like  an  olive. 

Olivary  body  (Anat.),  an  oval  promi- 
nence on  each  side  of  tlie  medulla  ob- 
longata ;  —  called  also  olive. 

Ol'I-VaS'ter  (51'i-vSs'ter),  a.  [L. 
oliva  olive :  cf.  F.  olivatre.']  Of  the 
oolor  of  the  olive ;  tawny. 

Sir  T.  Herbert. 
Ol'lve  (a'lv),  n.     [F.,  fr.  L.  oliva,    „,.      ,^,. 

akin  to  Gr.  eAai'a.  See    Oliva  (OZiua  por- 
OiL.]   1.  (Bot.)  {a)  A      P'""'"'^-    ^^^ 
tree  ( Olea  Europxa)  with  small  oblong 
or    elliptical    leaves,    axillary    clusters 
of  flowers,   and   oval,    one-seeded 
drupes.    The  tree  has  been  culti- 
vated for  its  fruit  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  its  brandies 
are  the  emblems  of  peace. 
The  wood  is  yellowish  brown 
.  and  beautifully  variegated. 
(6)   The  fruit  of  the  olive. 
It  has  been  much  improved 
by  cultivation,  and  is  used 
for  making  pickles.     Olive 
oil  is  pressed  from  its  flesh. 
,.   .     tr.y     T,         ..,,p    •»      2.  (Zool.)  (a)  Any  shell 
^^'^  "'n^i'clf  ^^ILlt  '^™''  °f  the  genus  Oliva  and  allied 
genera ;  —  so  called  from  the 
form.   See  Olita.    (J)  The  oyster  catcher.    \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

3.  {a)  The  color  of  the  olive,  a  peculiar  dark  brownish, 
/ellowish,  or  tawny  green.  (6)  One  of  the  tertiary  colors, 
composed  of  violet  and  green  mixed  in  equal  strength 
and  proportion. 

4.  (Anat.)  An  olivary  body.    See  under  OLrvARr. 

5.  (Cookery)  A  small  slice  of  meat  seasoned,  rolled 
«p,  and  cooked ;  as,  olives  of  beef  or  veal. 

m^p^"  Olive  is  sometimes  used  adjectively  and  in  the  for- 
mation of  self-explaining  compounds  ;  as,  olive  brown, 
olive  green,  oZife-colored,  oZi'tJe-skiimed,  olive  crown, 
olive  garden,  olive  tree,  olive  yard,  etc. 

Bohemian  olive  (Bot.),  a  species  of  Blieagnus  (B.  angus- 
fifolia),  the  flowers  of  which  are  sometimes  used  in 
Southern  Europe  as  a  remedy  for  fevers.  —  Olive  branch, 
(a)  A  branch  of  the  olive  tree,  considered  an  emblem  of 
peace,  (b)  Fig. :  A  child.  —  OUve  brown,  brown  with  a 
tinge  of  green.  —  Olive  green,  a  dark  brownish  green,  like 
the  color  of  the  olive.  —  Olive  oil,  an  oil  expressed  from 
the  ripe  fruit  of  the  olive,  and  much  used  as  a  salad  oil, 
also  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  —  OUve  ore  (Min.),  oliv- 
enite.  —  Wild  olive  (Bot.),  a  name  given  to  the  oleaster  or 
wild  stock  of  the  olive ;  also  variously  to  several  trees 
more  or  less  resembling  the  olive. 

Ol'ive,  a.  Approaching  the  color  of  the  olive ;  of  a 
peculiar  dark  brownish,  yellowish,  or  tawny  green. 

Ol'ived  (51'Ivd),  a.  Decorated  or  furnished  with  olive 
trees.    [J?.]  ^  T.  Warton. 

0-llv'en-lte  (o-ltv'en-it),  n.  (Min.)  An  olive-green 
mineral,  a  hydrous  arseniate  of  copper ;  olive  ore. 

Ol'I-ver  (51'i-ver),  n.  1.  [OF.  oliviere.J  An  olive 
grove.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  [F.  Olivier.'}    An  olive  tree.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

01'1-ver,  n.     A  small  tilt  hammer,  worked  by  the  foot. 

01'1-ve'ri-an  (-Ve'rT-an),  n.  (Eng.  Hist.)  An  adher- 
ent of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Macaulay. 

Ol'lve-wood'  (81'Tv-woSdO,  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  wood 
of  the  olive,  (b)  An  Australian  name  given  to  the  hard 
white  wood  of  certain  trees  of  the  genus  Elseodendron, 
and  also  to  the  trees  themselves. 

Ori-vU  (81'T-vTl),  ra.  [Ci.V.olivile.'\  (Chem.)  A  white 
crystalline  substance,  obtained  from  an  exudation  from 
the  olive,  and  having  a  bitter-sweet  taste  and  acid  prop- 
erties.    [Written  also  olivilc.l  (jh-egory. 

01'1-vlh  (-vin),  ra.  (Chem.)  A  complex  bitter  gum, 
found  on  the  leaves  of  the  olive  tree ;  —  called  also  olivite. 

01'1-vlne  (-vin  or  -ven),  n.  [Cf.  F.  olivine.']  (Min.) 
A  common  name  of  the  yellowish  green  mineral  chryso- 
lite, esp.  the  variety  found  in  eruptive  rocks. 

01'1-vIte  (-vit),  n.    (Chem.)  See  Olivin. 

Oiaa  (61'la),  n.  [See  Olio.]  1.  A  pot  or  jar  having  a 
wide  mouth ;  a  cinerary  urn,  especially  one  of  baked  clay. 

2.  A  dish  of  stewed  meat ;  an  olio ;  an  oUa-podrida. 

II  Ol'Ia-po-dri'da  (-po-dre'd4),  n.  [Sp.,  lit.,  a  rotten 
pot.  See  Olio.]  1.  A  favorite  Spanish  dish,  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  several  kinds  of  meat  chopped  flne,  and 
etewed  with  vegetables. 

2.  Any  incongTuous  mixture  or  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion;  an  olio.  B.  Jonson. 

Oro-gy  (-o-ij^),  n.  [See  -logy.]  A  colloquial  or  hu- 
morous name  for  any  science  or  branch  of  knowledge. 

He  hud  a  Bmattering  o{  mechanics,  of  physiology,  geology, 
mineralogy,  and  nil  other  olopies  whatsoever.  />c  (Jiimcei/. 

II  OVpo  (51'pe),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oAttij.]     Originally,  a 


leather  flask  or  vessel  for  oils  or  liquids ;  afterward,  an 
eartlienware  vase  or  pitclier  vvitliout  a  spout. 

II  0-lU'sa-ttum  (o-lii'sa-tram),  n.  [L.  holusairum, 
olusatrum;  olus  gavden  herb -j- a<ec  black.]  (Bot.)  An 
umbeUiferous  plant,  the  common  Alexanders  of  Western 
Europe  (Smyrnium  Olusatrum). 

O-lym'pi-ad  (o-lim'pT-ad),  n.  [L.  olympias,'  -adis, 
Gr.  oAu^iTTias,  -d&s,  fr.  OAviuvrov  Olympus,  a  mountain  in 
Macedonia:  cf.  F.  olympiade.]  (Greek  Antiq.)  A  period 
of  four  years,  by  whicli  the  ancient  Greeks  reckoned 
time,  being  the  interval  from  one  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games  to  another,  beginning  with  the  victory 
of  Coroebus  in  the  foot  race,  which  took  place  in  the 
year  776  b.  c.  ;  as,  tlie  era  of  the  olympiads. 

O-Iym'pl-an  (-an),  l  a.    [L.  Olympius,  Olyinpicus,  Gr. 

0-lym'pic  (-pik),  (  ■OAun7rtos,'OAv(U,7riKd5,  fr.'OAi;^- 
n-os  :  cf.  F.  olympique.  See  Olympiad.]  Of  or  pertuin- 
ing"  to  Olympus,  a  mountain  of  Thessaly,  fabled  as  the 
seat  of  the  gods,  or  to  Olympia,  a  small  plain  in  Elis. 

Olympic  games,  o?' Olympics  (Greek  Antiq.),  Va&  greatest 
of  the  national  festivals  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  consisting 
of  athletic  games  and  races,  dedicated  to  Olympian  Zeus, 
celebrated  once  in  four  years  at  Olympia,  and  continuing 
five  days. 

0-lym'pl-on'iC  (-pi-Su'Ik),  n.  [Gr.  'OAuftirioi'iKiis  a 
conqueror  in  the  OljTnpic  games.]  An  ode  in  honor  of 
a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games.     [.R.]  Johnson. 

-O'ma  (-o'ma).  [Gr.  -u/ua,  -w/xaro;.]  A  suflfix  used  in 
medical  terms  to  denote  a  morbid  condition  of  some  part, 
usually  some  kind  of  tumor ;  as  in  fibroTOO,  glaucoma. 

II  Om'a-gra  (Sm'a^gra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  w/i05  shoulder 
-j-  aypa  seizure.]     (Med.)  Gout  in  the  shoulder. 

O'ma-has'  (o'ma-haz'),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Omaha  (-ha'). 
(Ethnol. )  A  tribe  of  Indians  who  inhabited  the  soutli  side 
of  the  Missouri  River.  They  are  now  partly  civilized  and 
occupy  a  reservation  in  Nebraska. 

0-man'der  wood'  (o-mSn'der  wd8d').  [Etymol.  un- 
certain.] (Bot.)  The  wood  of  Diospyros  ebenaster,  a 
kind  of  ebony  found  in  Ceylon. 

II  0-ma'Sum  (o-ma'sum),  ra.  [L.]  (^nai.)  The  third 
division  of  the  stomach  of  ruminants.  See  Manyplies, 
and  niust.  under  Ruminakt. 

Om'ber  )  (Sm'ber ;  277),  n.     [F.  hombre,  fr.  Sp.  hom- 

Om'bre  I     bre,  lit.,  a  man,  fr.  L.  homo.    See  Human.] 

A  game   at    cards,  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  and 

usually  played  by  three  persons.  Pope. 

When  ombre  calls,  his  hand  and  heart  are  free. 

And,  joined  to  two,  he  fails  not  to  make  three.      Young. 

Om'bre,  n.  [F.,  of  uncertain  origin.]  (Zo'dl.)  A 
large  Mediterranean  food  flsh  (Umbrina  cirrhosa);  — 
called  also  umbra,  and  umbrine. 

Om-ftrom'e-ter  (om-brom'S-ter),  re.  [Gr.  ofi^po;  rain 
+  -meter:  cf.  F.  ombromitre.^  (Meteorol.)  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  rain  that  falls  ;  a  rain  gauge. 

O-me'ga  (o-me'ga  or  o'me-ga ;  277),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
S>  ix.4ya,  i.  e.,  the  great  or  long  o.  Cf.  Mickle.]  1.  The 
last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet.     See  Alpha. 

2.  The  last ;  the  end  ;  hence,  death. 

*'  Omega  !  thou  art  Lord,"  they  said.  Tennyson. 

Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending ;  hence, 

the  chief,  the  whole.  Bev.  i.  8. 

The  alpha  and  omega  of  science.      Sir  J.  Herschel. 

0-me'gOld  (-gold),  a.  [Omega,  -f-  -oid.'\  Having  the 
form  of  the  Greek  capital  letter  Omega  (fl). 

Om'e-let  (om'e-let  or  om'let ;  277),  re.  [P.  omelette, 
OF.  amelette,  alumete,  alumelle,  perh.  fr.  L.  lamella. 
Cf.  Lamella.]  Eggs  beaten  up  with  a  little  flour,  etc., 
and  cooked  in  a  frying  pan  ;  as,  a  plain  omelet. 

O'men  (ymen),  re.  [L.  omen,  the  original  form  being 
osmen,  according  to  Varro.]  An  occurrence  supposed 
to  portend,  or  show  the  character  of,  some  future  event ; 
any  indication  or  action  regarded  as  a  foreshowing  ;  a 
foretoken ;  a  foreboding  ;  a  prognostic  ;  a  presage  ;  an 
augury. 

Bid  go  with  evil  omen,  and  the  brand 

Of  infamy  upon  my  name.  Milton. 

O'men,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Omened  (o'mSnd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Omening.]  To  divine  or  to  foreshow  by  signs 
or  portents  ;  to  have  omens  or  premonitions  regarding ; 
to  predict ;  to  augur  ;  as,  to  omen  ill  of  an  enterprise. 

The  yet  unknown  verdict,  of  which,  however,  all  omened  the 
tragical  contents.  Sir  I)'.  Scott. 

O'mened  (o'mSnd),  a.  Attended  by,  or  containing, 
an  omen  or  omens ;  as,  happy-oynened  day. 

O-men'tal  (o-mSn'tal),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  omentum  or  the  omenta. 

O-men'tum  (-turn),  re.  ;  pi.  Omenta  (-ta).  [L.] 
(Anat.)  A  free  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  or  one  serving  to 
connect  viscera,  support  blood  vessels,  etc. ;  an  epiploon. 

11^°"  The  great,  or  gastrocolic,  omentum  forms,  in  most 
mammals,  a  great  sac,  which  is  attached  to  the  stomach 
and  transverse  colon,  is  loaded  with  fat,  and  covers  more 
or  less  of  the  intestines ;  the  caul.  The  lesser,  or  gaslro- 
hepatic,  omentum  connects  the  stomacii  and  liver  and 
contains  the  hepatic  vessels.  Tlie  gastrosplenic  omen- 
tum, or  ligament,  connects  the  stomach  and  spleen. 

O'mer  (o'mer),  n.  [Cf.  Homer.]  A  Hebrew  measure, 
the  tenth  of  an  ephah.     See  Bphah.  Ex.  xvi.  36. 

Om'i-let'lO-al  (Sra'T-lSt'i-kal),  a.   Homiletical.  [OA.?.] 

Om'1-nate  (5m'T-nat),  V.  t.  &  i.  [L.  ominatus,  p.  p. 
of  ominari  to  presage,  fr.  omen.'\  To  presage  ;  to  fore- 
show ;  to  foretoken.     [06s.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Om'i-na'tion  (-na'shiSn),  n.  [L.  ominatio.']  The  act 
of  ominating;  presaghig.     [06.t.]  Fuller. 

Om'l-nous  (Sm'I-nus),  a.  [L.  ominosus,  fr.  omen. 
See  Omen.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  omen  or  to  omens ; 
being  or  exhibiting  an  omen  ;  significant;  portentous;  — 
formerly  used  both  in  a  favorable  and  unfavorable  sense ; 
now  chiefly  in  tlie  latter;  foreboding  or  foreshowing  evil; 
inauspicious;  as,  an  o?nf?iows  dread. 

He  lind  a  pood  ominoi/s  name  to  have  mnde  a  pence.    Bacon. 

In  the  lienthcn  worship  of  God,  a  sacrilicc  without  a  heart 
was  accounted  ominous.  South. 

—  Om'l-nous-ly,  adv.  ■-  Om't-nous-ness,  n. 


O-mls'sl-ble  (6-mis'si-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  omit- 
ted ;  tliat  may  be  omitted. 

0-mis'sion  (6-mish'un),  re.  [L.  omissio :  cf.  F.  omis- 
sion. See  Omit.]  1.  The  act  of  omitting ;  neglect  or 
failure  to  do  something  required  by  propriety  or  duty. 

The  most  natural  division  of  all  offenses  is  into  those  of  omis. 
sion  and  those  of  commission.  Addison. 

2.  That  which  is  omitted  or  is  left  undone.  Grew. 

0-mls'slve  (o-mis'siv),  a.  [See  Omit.]  Leaving  out ; 
omitting.    Bp.  Hall.  —  0-mis'slve-ly,  adv. 

O-mit'  (o-mif),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Omitted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Omitting.]  [L.  omiilere,  omissum;  ob  (see 
Ob-)  +  mittere  to  cause  to  go,  let  go,  send.  See  Mis- 
sion.] 1.  To  let  go  ;  to  leave  out ;  to  leave  unmentioned  ; 
not  to  insert  or  name  ;  to  drop. 

These  personal  comparisons  T  omit.  Bacon. 

2.  To  pass  by ;  to  forbear  or  fail  to  perform  or  to  make 
use  of ;  to  leave  undone ;  to  neglect. 

Her  father  omitted  nothing  in  her  education  that  might  make 
her  the  most  accomi)Iished  woman  of  her  age.  Addison. 

O-mit'tance  (-tans),  re.  The  act  of  omitting,  or  the 
state  of  being  omitted  ;  forbearance ;  neglect.         Shnh, 

O-mlt'ter  (6-mTt'ter),  re.     One  who  omits.  Fuller. 

Om'ma-te'al  (om'ma-te'al),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  ommateum. 

II  Om'ma-te'um  (-iim),  re.  /  pi.  Ommatea  (-a).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  o/a/ta,  -arot,  the  eye.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  compound  eye, 
as  of  insects  and  crustaceans. 

II  Om'ma-Ud'i-um  (-tld'I-iim),  n. ;  pi.  Ommatidia  (-&). 
[NL.,  dim,  of  g         hr     d      e^        r  J_ 

G  r .     ofifia,  ''  '^         '       ^^^^ 

-aros,  tlie 
eye.]  (Zo'dl.) 
One    of    the  'Aii==.iaa»— 5^ 

single  eyes  T^ree  Ommatidia  from  the  Eye  of  a  Beetle, 
forming  the  a  Corneal  Facets;  6  Crystalline  Cones;  c  Re- 
compound  tinophora; :  c' The  same  surrounded  by  pig- 
eyes  of  crus-  mented  cells  ;  (/e  Retinulaa ; /Style  ;  J  Khab- 
taceans  in-  <lo™' or  Pedicel.  Much  enlarged, 
sects,  and  other  invertebrates. 

Om'ni-  (om'iiT-).  [L.  omnis  all.]  A  combining  form 
denoting  all,  every,  everywhere  ;  as  in  07«njpotent,  all- 
powerful  ;  onmipresent. 

Oin'ni-i)US  (om'nT-bus),  re.  [L.,  for  all,  dat.  pi.  from 
omnis  all.  Cf.  Bus.]  1.  A  long  four-wheeled  carriage, 
having  seats  far  many  people ;  especially,  one  with  seats 
running  lengthwise,  used  in  conveying  passengers  short 
distances. 

2.  (Glass  Making)  A  sheet-iron  cover  for  articles  in  a 
leer  or  annealing  arch,  to  protect  them  from  drafts. 

Omnibus  bill,  a  legislative  bill  which  provides  for  a  num- 
ber of  miscellaneous  enactments  or  appropriations.  {Par- 
liamentary Cant,  U.  /S.]  — Omnibus  box,  a  large  box  in  a 
theater,  on  a  level  with  the  stage  and  having  communi- 
cation with  it.    [Eng.]    Thackeray. 

Om'ni-COr-pO're-al  (om'ni-kor-po're-al),  a.  [Omni- 
-\-  corporeal.]  Comprehending  or  including  all  bodies; 
embracing  all  substance,     [i?.]  Cudivorih. 

Om-ni'e-ty  (om-ni'e-ty),  re.  That  which  is  all-pervad- 
ing or  all-comprehensive ;  hence,  the  Deity,     [i?.] 

Omniety  formed  nullity  into  an  essence.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Om'ni-fa'ri-OUS  (5m'ni-fa'ri-iis),  a.  [L.  omnifaritis  ; 
omnis  all  -|-  -farius.  Cf.  Bifarious.]  Of  all  varieties, 
forms,  or  kinds.     '■^Omnifarious  learning."       Coleridge. 

Cm-nif'er-OUS  (om-nifer-fis),  a.  [L.  omnifer ;  omnis 
all -f/erre  to  bear.]     All-bearing;  producing  all  kinds. 

Om-nU'io  (-Tk),  a.  [Omni-  -]-  L.  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to 
make.]     All-creating.     "The  omrei^c  word."        Milton. 

Om'nl-forni  (om'ni-fSrm),  a.  [L.  omniformis;  om- 
nis all  -\-  forma  form:  cf.  F.  oinniforme.]  Having 
every  form  or  shape.  Berkeley. 

Om'nl-for'mi-ty  (-fSr'mt-tJ),  re.  The  condition  or 
quality  of  having  every  form.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Om'ni-fy  (om'nT-fi),  V.  I.  [Omni-  -)-  -fy.]  To  render 
universal ;  to  enlarge.     [iJ.] 

Omnify  the  disputed  point  into  a  transcendent,  and  you  may 
defy  the  opponent  to  lay  hold  of  it.  Coleridge. 

Om-nig'e-nOUS  (5m-nTj'e-niis),  a.  [L.  omnige^ius  ; 
omnis  all  +  genus  kind.]     Consisting  of  all  kinds.     [E.] 

Om'ni-graph  (om'nT-graf),  re.  [Omni-  +  -graph.] 
A  pantograph,     [i?.] 

Om'ni-pa'rl-ent  (-pa'rT-ent),  a.  [L.  omniparens  all- 
producing  ;  omnis  &\\ -\- parere  to  bring  forth.]  Produ- 
cing or  bringing  forth  all  things ;  all-producing,     [i?.] 

Om'ni-par'i-ty  (-par'i-ty),  re.  [Omni-  -f-  parity.] 
Equalit)'  in  every  part;  general  equality. 

Om-lUp'a-rOUS  (Sm-nTp'a-ius),  a.  [See  Omnipabi- 
KNT.]     Producing  all  things  ;  omniparient. 

Om'nl-pa'tlent  (om'nt-pa'shent),  a.  [Omni-  +  pa- 
tient.]    Capable  of  enduring  all  things.     [R.]     Carlyle. 

Om'nl-per-clp'i-enoe  (-per-sTp'i-ens),  )  re.   Perception 

Om'nl-per-clp'l-en-cy  (-sip'i-en-sj),  J  of  every- 
thing. 

Om'nl-per-clp'I-ent  (-ent),  a.  lOmni-  -[-percipient.] 
Perceiving  everything.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Om-nlp'o-tence  (5m-nip'o-tens),  In.    [L.  omnipoten- 

Om-nlp'o-ten-oy  (-tcn-sj),  )      iia :  cf.  F.   ojn- 

nipotence.]    1.  The  state  of  being  omnipotent ;  almighty 
power ;  hence,  one  who  is  omnipotent ;  the  Deity. 
Will  Omnipotence  neglect  to  snve 
The  suffering  virtue  of  the  wise  and  brave  ?         Pope. 

2.  Unlimited  power  of  a  partfcular  kind ;  as,  love's 
omnipotence.  Denham. 

Om-nlp'o-tent  (5m-iiTp'6-tent),  a.  [F.,  fr.  h.omnipa- 
tens,  -cutis  ;  omnis  nW -\- potens  powerful,  potent.  See 
Potent.]  1.  Able  in  every  respect  and  for  every  work  ; 
unlimited  in  ability ;  all-powerful ;  almighty  ;  as,  the 
Being  that  can  create  worlds  must  be  omnipotent. 
God's  will  and  pleasure  and  his  omnipotent  power.   Sir  T.  More 

2.  Having  unlimited  power  of  a  particular  kind ;  as, 

omnipotent  love.  Shak. 

The  Omnipotent,  the  Almighty ;  God.  Milton. 

Om-nlp'O-tent-ly,  adv.    In  an  Omnipotent  manner. 
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Om'ni-pres'ence  (Sm'nl-prgz'eus),  n.     [Cf.  F.  omni- 
presence.']   Presence  in  every  place  at  the  same  time ; 
unbounded  or  universal  presence  ;  ubiquity. 
His  omnipresence  fills 
Land,  sea,  and  air,  and  every  kind  that  lives.       Milton. 

Om'nl-pres'en-cy  (-en-sy),  n.    Omnipresence.    [0J«.] 

Om'ni-pres'ent  (-ent),  a.  \_Omni-  +  pi-esent :  cf.  F. 
omnipresent.']  Present  in  all  places  at  tlie  same  time  ; 
ubiquitous  ;  as,  the  omnipresent  Jehovah.  Prior. 

Om'ni-pre-sen'tlal  (-pre-zSn'shal),  a.  Implying  uni- 
versal presence.     [iJ.]  South. 

Om'ni-prev'a-lent  (-prev'a-lent),  a.  \_Omni-  +  prev- 
alent.]   Prevalent  everywhere  or  m  all  things.      Fuller. 

Om-nis'cience  (om-uTsh'ens ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  om- 
niscience.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  omniscient; 
—  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God.  Dry  den. 

Om-nis'cien-oy  (-en-sy),  n.     Omniscience. 

Om-nls'clent  (om-nlsh'ent),  a.  \_Omni-  -f-  L.  sciens, 
-entis,  p.  pr.  of  scire  to  know  :  cf.  F.  omniscient.  See 
Science.]  Having  universal  knowledge ;  knowing  aU 
things ;  infinitely  knowing  or  wise ;  as,  the  omniscient 
God.  —  Om-nis'cient-ly,  adv. 

For  what  can  scape  the  eye 
Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  neart 
Omniscient  ?  JUilton. 

Om-nls'cious  (om-nTsh'us),  a.  [L.  omniscius.  See 
Omniscient.]    All-knowing.     [06«.]  Hakewill. 

Om'ni-spec'tive  (om'ni-splk'tlv),  a.  {Omni-  -j-  L. 
spectus,  p.  p.  of  specere,  spicere,  to  view.]  Beholding 
everything ;  capable  of  seeing  all  things ;  all-seeing. 
[J?.]     "  Omnispective  Power !  "  Boyse. 

Om'nl-um  (5m'nx-iim),  n.  [L.,  of  all,  gen.  pi.  of  om- 
nis  all.]  {Eng.  Stock  Exchange)  The  aggregate  value  of 
the  different  stocks  in  which  a  loan  to  government  is 
now  usually  funded.  M'Culloch. 

Om'ni-um-gath'er-um  (-gSth'er-am),  «.  [A  maca- 
ronic compound  of  L.  omnium,  gen.  pi.  of  omnis  all,  and 
B.  gather.]  A  miscellaneous  collection  of  things  or  per- 
sons ;  a  confused  mixture ;  a  medley.  IColloq.  &  Hv^ 
morous]  Selden. 

Om-nlv'a-gant  (5m-niv'a-gant),  a.  lOmni  -{-  L.  va- 
gans,  p.  pr.  of  vagari  to  wander.]  Wandering  anywhere 
and  everywhere.     [JR.] 

II  Om-nlV'O-ra  (-6-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  OMNrvoEOns.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  group  of  ungulate  mammals  including  the  hog 
and  the  hippopotamus.  The  term  is  also  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  bears,  and  to  certain  passerine  birds. 

Om-nlv'O-rous  (-rus),  a.  [L.  omnivorus;  omnis  all 
+  vorare  to  eat  greedily.  See  Vobacious.]  AU-devour- 
ing ;  eating  everything  indiscriminately ;  as,  omnivorous 
vanity;  esp.  (Zo'iil.),  eating  both  animal  and  vegetable 

food.  —  Om-nlv'o-rous-nesB,  n. 

O'mo-  (o'mo-).  [(ir.  Sifios  the  shoulder.]  A  combining 
form  used  in  anatomy  to  indicate  connection  with,  or 
relation  to,  the  shoulder  or  the  scapula. 

O'mo-hy'old  (-hi'oid),  a.  [Omo-  -f  hyoid.]  (Anai.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  shoulder  and  the  hyoid  bone  ;  as, 
the  omohyoid  muscle. 

O'mo-phag'lc  (-fSj'ik),  a,  [Gr.  (inoi^ayos  ;  diixo^  raw 
-(-  (jiayslv  to  eat.]  Eating  raw  flesh ;  using  uncooked 
meat  as  food  ;  as,  omophagia  feasts,  rites. 

Om'O-plate  (5m'o-plat  or  o'mo-),  n.  [F.,  from  Gr. 
(uMOTrAa-n;.  See  Omo-,  and  Plate.]  {Anat.)  The  shoul- 
der blade,  or  scapula. 

O-mos'te-gite  (o-mSs'te-jit),  n.  [Omo-  -|-  Gr.  o-Teyij 
a  roof.]  {Zool.)  The  part  of  the  carapace  of  a  crustacean 
situated  behind  tlie  cervical  groove. 

O'mo-ster'nal  (o'mo-ster'nal),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  omosternum. 

O'mo-ster'num  (-nilm),  n.  [Omo-  +  sternum.] 
{Anat. )  (a)  The  anterior  element  of  the  sternum  which 
projects  forward  from  between  the  clavicles  in  many 
batrachians  and  is  usually  tipped  with  cartilage.  (6) 
In  many  mammals,  an  interarticular  cartilage,  or  bone, 
between  the  sternum  and  the  clavicle. 

Om'pha-Clne  (5m'fa-sin),  a.  [Gr.  o^K^axiros,  from 
oij.(j>a^  an  unripe  grape  or  olive :  cf .  F.  omphacin.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  expressed  from,  unripe  fruit ;  as,  om- 
phacine  oil. 

Om-phal'lc  (Sm-fSl'ik),  a.  [Gr.  o/x<^aAiK6!  having  a 
boss,  bossy,  fr.  ofi.<j)a\6i  the  navel.  See  Navel.]  {Anat.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  umbilicus,  or  navel. 

Om'pha-lO-  (-lo-).  [Gr.  6/u.i#)iiAos  the  navel.]  A  com- 
bining form  indicating  connection  with,  or  relation  to, 
the  umbilicus,  or  navel. 

Om'plxa-lo-cele'  (-sel'),  n.  [Gr.  ofittoAds  the  navel  -f- 
K^Aij  a  tumor  :  cf.  F.  omphalocele.]  {Med.)  A  hernia  at 
the  navel. 

Om'pha-lOde  (om'fa-lod),  n.  [Omphalo-  -\-  Gr.  eZfos 
form.]  (Bot.)  The  central  part  of  the  hilum  of  a  seed, 
through  which  the  nutrient  vessels  pass  into  the  rhaphe 
or  the  chalaza;  —  called  also  omphalodium. 

Om'pha-lo-man'cy  (-lo-mSn'sy),  n.  [Omphalo-  -f- 
-mancy.]  Divination  by  means  of  a  child's  navel,  to  learn 
how  many  children  the  mother  may  have.  Crabb. 

Om'pha-lo-mes'a-ra'lc  (-mes'a-ra'ik),  a.  [Omphalo- 
•\- mesaraic]     {Anat.)  Omphalomesenteric. 

Om'pha-Io-mes'en-ter'lc  (-mSs'en-ter'ik),  a.  [Om- 
phalo- -\-  mesenteric]  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
umbilicus  and  mesentery ;  omphalomesaraic ;  as,  the 
omphalomesenteric  arteries  and  veins  of  a  fetus. 

Om'pha-lop'sy-chlte  (om'fa-lop'st-kit),  re.  [Om- 
phalo- +  Gr.  \in>x'n  breath,  spirit,  soul :  cf  F.  omphalo- 
psyque.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  of  the  Hesychasts,  from 
their  liabit  of  gazing  upon  the  navel. 

Om'pha-lop'ter  (-*«)>  \  «■    [Gr.  o^c^aAos  the  navel  -|- 

Om'pha-lop'tic  (-tik),  j  ottt^p  one  who  looks,  ottti- 
Ko!  belongmg  to  sight :  cf.  F.  omphaloptre.]  An  optical 
glass  that  is  convex  on  both  sides.     [Obs.]  Hutton. 

II  Om'pha-lOS  (om'fa-los),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  oya^oAos.] 
{Anat.)  The  navel. 

Om'pha-lOt'0-my  (-ISf  o-my),  re.  [Gr.  ofjiijtaMTOixCa  ; 
o/u(f>aA6;  the  navel  -}-  reixveiv  to  cut :  cf.  F.  omphaloto- 
mie.]  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  dividing  the  navel-string. 


O'my  {o'vay),  a.    Mellow,  as  land.  [Prov.  Eng.]  May. 

On  (on),  prep.  [OE.  on,  an,  o,  a,  AS.  on,  an  ;  akin 
to  D.  aan,  OS.  &  G.  are,  OHG.  ana,  Icel.  o,  Sw.  a,  Goth. 
ana,  Russ.  rea,  L.  an-,  in  anhelare  to  pant,  Gr.  avd,  Zend 
ana.  V195.  Cf.  A-,  1,  Ana-,  Anon.]  The  general 
signification  of  ore  is  situation,  motion,  or  condition  with 
respect  to  contact  or  support  beneath ;  as :  — 

1.  At,  or  in  contact  with,  the  surface  or  upper  part  of 
a  thing,  and  supported  by  it ;  placed  or  lying  in  contact 
with  the  surface  ;  as,  the  book  lies  on  the  table,  which 
stands  ore  the  floor  of  a  house  ore  an  island. 

I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight.       Longfellow. 

2.  To  or  against  the  surface  of  ;  —  used  to  indicate  the 
motion  of  a  thing  as  coming  or  falling  to  the  surface  of 
another ;  as,  rain  falls  on  the  earth. 

"Whosoever  shall  fall  on  this  stone  shall  be  broken.  Matt.  xxi.  44. 

3.  Denoting  performance  or  action  by  contact  with  the 
surface,  upper  part,  or  outside  of  anything  ;  hence,  by 
means  of  ;  with  ;  as,  to  play  on  a  violin  or  piano.  Hence, 
figuratively,  to  work  on  one's  feelings ;  to  make  an  im- 
pression ore  the  mind. 

4.  At  or  near ;  adjacent  to ;  —  indicating  situation, 
place,  or  position;  as,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other 
hand ;  the  fleet  is  ore  the  American  coast. 

5.  In  addition  to ;  besides  ; — indicating  multiplication 
or  succession  in  a  series  ;  as,  heaps  on  heaps  ;  mischief  on 
mischief ;  loss  on  loss ;  thought  on  thought.  Shak. 

6.  Indicating  dependence  or  reliance ;  with  confidence 
in  ;  as,  to  depend  on  a  person  for  assistance ;  to  rely  ore  ; 
hence,  indicating  the  ground  or  support  of  anything ;  as, 
he  will  promise  on  certain  conditions  ;  to  bet  ore  a  horse. 

7.  At  or  in  the  time  of ;  during ;  as,  ore  Sunday  we 
abstain  from  labor.     See  At  (synonym). 

8.  At  the  time  of,  conveying  some  notion  of  cause  or 
motive  ;  as,  ore  public  occasions,  the  officers  appear  in 
full  dress  or  uniform.  Hence,  in  consequence  of,  or  fol- 
lowing ;  as,  ore  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  armies 
were  disbanded. 

9.  Toward  ;  for ;  —  indicating  the  object  of  some  pas- 
sion ;  as,  have  pity  or  compassion  ore  him. 

10.  At  the  peril  of,  or  for  the  safety  of.  "  Hence,  ore 
thy  life."  Dry  den. 

11.  By  virtue  of  ;  with  the  pledge  of ;  —  denoting  a 
pledge  or  engagement,  and  put  before  the  thing  pledged ; 
as,  he  affirmed  or  promised  ore  his  word,  or  ore  his  honor. 

12.  To  the  account  of ;  —  denoting  imprecation  or  in- 
vocation, or  coming  to,  falling,  or  resting  upon ;  as,  ore 
us  be  all  the  blame ;  a  curse  ore  him. 

His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children.    Matt,  xxvii.  25. 

13.  In  reference  or  relation  to ;  as,  ore  our  part  expect 
punctuality  ;  a  satire  ore  society. 

14.  Of.     [Obs.]    "  Be  not  jealous  ore  me."         Shak. 

Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root 
That  takes  the  reason  i^risoner  ?  Shak. 

5^°"  Instances  of  this  usage  are  common  in  our  older 
writers,  and  are  sometimes  now  heard  in  illiterate  speech. 

15.  Occupied  with ;  in  the  performance  of ;  as,  only 
three  officers  are  ore  duty  ;  ore  a  journey. 

16.  In  the  service  of ;  connected  with ;  of  the  number 
of ;  as,  he  is  ore  a  newspaper ;  on  a  committee. 

5^^  On  and  upon  are  in  general  interchangeable.  In 
some  applications  tipon  is  more  euphonious,  and  is  there- 
fore to  be  preferred ;  but  in  most  cases  ore  is  preferable. 

On  a  bowline.  (,Naut.)  Same  as  Closehauled.  —  On  a 
wind,  or  On  the  wind  {Naut.),  saiUng  closehauled.  —  On  a 
sudden.  See  under  Sudden.  —  On  board.  On  draught.  On 
fire,  etc.  See  under  Boaed,  Dratjght,  Fire,  etc.  —  On  It, 
On 't,  of  it.  [06s.  or  CoKog.]  <SAaA'.— On  shore,  on  land:  to 
the  shore.  —  On  the  road.  On  the  way.  On  the  wing,  etc.  See 
under  Road,  Wat,  etc.  —  On  to,  upon ;  on  ;  to  ;  —  some- 
times written  as  one  word,  onto,  and  usually  called  a  col- 
loquialism ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  in  analogy  with  into. 

They  have  added  the  -en  plural  form  on  to  an  elder  plural. 

Earle. 

We  see  the  strength  of  the  new  movement  in  the  new  class  of 
ecclesiastics  whom  it  forced  on  to  the  stage.  J.  R.  Green. 

On,  adv.  [See  On,  prep.]  1.  Forward,  in  progres- 
sion ;  onward  ;  —  usually  with  a  verb  of  motion ;  as,  move 
on ;  go  on.     "Time  glides  ore."  Macaulay. 

The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger.       Shak. 

2.  Forward,  in  succession ;  as,  from  father  to  son,  from 
the  son  to  the  grandson,  and  so  on. 

3.  In  continuance ;  without  interruption  or  ceasing ; 
as,  sleep  ore,  take  your  ease ;  say  ore  ;  sing  ore. 

4.  Adhering ;  not  off ;  as  in  the  phrase,  "  He  is  neither 
ore  nor  off,"  that  is,  he  is  not  steady,  he  is  irresolute. 

5.  Attached  to  the  body,  as  clothing  or  ornament,  or 
for  use.     "I  have  boots  ore."  B.  Jonson. 

He  put  071  righteousness  as  a  breastplate.      7s.  lix.  17. 

6.  In  progress ;  proceeding ;  as,  a  game  is  ore. 

^^^  On  is  sometimes  used  as  an  exclamation,  or  a 
command  to  move  or  proceed,  some  verb  being  under- 
stood ;  as,  ore,  comrades ;  that  is,  go  on,  move  on. 

On  and  on,  continuously:  for  a  long  time  together. 
"  Toiling  ore  and  on  and  on."    Longfellow. 

II  On'a-ger  (Sn'a^jer),  re.  ;  pi.  L.  Onagri  (-gri),  E.  Ona- 
GEES  (-jerz).  [L.  onager,  onagrus,  Gr.  oi/aypo;.]  1.  {Rom. 
Antiq.)  A  military  engine  acting  like  a  sling,  which 
threw  stones  from  a  bag  or  wooden  bucket,  and  was 
operated  by  machinery.  Fairholt. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  wild  ass,  especially  the  koulan. 

0-nag'ga  (6-nag'g4),  re.     {Zo'ol.)  The  dauw. 

On'a-gTa'oeoas  (5n'a-gra'shiis),  )  a.     [From  ]SX.  On- 

On'a-gra-rl'e-OUS  (-gra-rl'e-iis),  )  agra  an  old  scien- 
tific name  of  the  evening  primrose  {(Enothera),  fr.  Gr. 
ovdypa.  a  kind  of  plant ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  (Bot.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  resembling,  a  natural  order  of  plants  {Ona- 
gracese  or  Onagrariese),  which  includes  the  fuchsia,  the 
willow-herb  {Epilobium),  and  the  evening  primrose 
{(Enothera). 

O'nan-ism  (o'nan-Tz'm),  re.  [Onan  {Gen.  xxxviii.  9) : 
cf.  F.  onanisme.]     Self-pollution  ;  masturbation. 


II  0-nap'pO  (4-nap'p6),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  nocturnal  South 
American  monkey  (Callithrix  discolor),  noted  for  ito 
agility  ;  —  called  also  ventriloquist  monkey. 

Once  (ons),  71.     [F.]     (Zo'ol.)  The  ounce. 

Once  (wuus),  adv.  [OE.  ones,  anes,  an  adverbial  form 
fr.  one,  on,  an,  one.  See  One,  -waeds.]  1.  By  limitation 
to  the  number  one  ;  for  one  time ;  not  twice  nor  any 
number  of  times  more  than  one. 

Ye  shall  ...  go  round  about  the  city  once.    Josh.  vi.  X 
Trees  that  bear  mast  are  fruitful  but  o7ice  in  two  years.  Baeon^ 

2.  At  some  one  period  of  time  ;  —  used  indefinitely. 
My  soul  had  once  some  foolish  fondness  for  thee.    Addison. 

That  court  which  we  shall  once  govern.         JBp.  Hall. 

3.  At  any  one  time  ;  —  often  nearly  equivalent  to  ever, 
if  ever,  or  whenever ;  as,  once  kindled,  it  may  not  be 
quenched. 

Wilt  thou  not  be  made  clean  ?    When  shall  it  once  be  ? 

Jer.  xiii.  2f. 
To  be  once  in  doubt 
Is  o77ce  to  be  resolved.  Shak. 


Once  is  used  as  a  noun  when  preceded  by  this  or 

that ;  as,  this  once,  that  once.  It  is  also  sometimes  used 
eUiptically,  like  an  adjec'cive,  for  once-existing.  "The 
07ice  provmce  of  Britain."    J.  N.  Pomeroy. 

At  once,  (a)  At  the  same  point  of  time ;  immediately ; 
without  delay.  "  Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
but  go  at  once.'"  Shak.  "  I  .  .  .  withdrew  at  once  and 
altogether."  Jeffrey,  (b)  At  one  and  the  same  time; 
simultaneously ;  in  one  body ;  as,  they  all  moved  at  once. 

—  Once  and  again,  once  and  once  more  ;  repeatedly.  "A 
dove  sent  forth  once  and  again,  to  spy."    Milton. 

II  On-cWi-um  (ou-sid'i-iim),  re.   [NL.]  (Bot.)  A  genua 
of  tropical  orchidaceous  plants, 
the  flower  of  one  species  of  which 
{0.  Papilio)  resembles  a  butterfly. 

On'CO-graph  (5n'ko-gr4f),  re. 
[Gr.  oy/cos  bulk  -|-  -graph.] 
(Physiol.)  An  instrument  for 
registering  the  changes  observ- 
able with  an  oncometer. 

On-COm'e-ter  (8n-k(5m'e-ter), 
re.  [Gr.  oyK09  bulk  -|-  -meter.] 
(Physiol.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  variations  in  size 
of  the  internal  organs  of  the 
body,  as  the  kidney,  spleen,  etc. 

On-cot'0-my  (Sn-kSt'o-mj^),  re. 
[Gr.  oyKos  bulk,  mass  -\-  Tefxveiv 
tocut :  cf.  F.  oncotomie.]  (Surg.)    Oacidmm (Oncidium  Pa. 
The  opening  of  an  abscess,  or  the         pilio),  reduced, 
removal  of  a  tumor,  with  a  cut- 
ting instrument.     [Written  also  onkotomy.]    Dunglison. 

Onde  (5nd),  re.  [AS.  anda  malice,  anger ;  akin  to 
Icel.  andi,  'ond,  breath.]     Hatred  ;  fury ;  envy.     [Obs.] 

II  On'  dlt'  (8n'  de').  [F.]  They  say,  or  it  is  said.  — 
re.     A  flying  report ;  rumor ;  as,  it  is  a  mere  ore  dit. 

-one  (-on).  [From  Gr.  -i^vr],  signifying,  female  descend- 
ant.] (Chem.)  A  suffix  indicating  that  the  substance,  in 
the  name  of  which  it  appears,  is  a  ketone  ;  as,  acetoree. 

-one.  (Chem.)  A  termination  indicating  that  the  hy- 
drocarbon to  the  name  of  which  it  is  affixed  belongs  to 
the  fourth  series  of  hydrocarbons,  or  the  third  series  of 
tmsaturated  hydrocarbons  ;  as,  nonoree. 

One  (wtin),  a.  [OE.  one,  on,  an,  AS.  an;  akin  to  D. 
een,  OS.  ere,  OFries.  eTi,  an,  G.  etre,  Dan.  een,  Sw.  ere, 
Icel.  einn,  Goth,  ains,  W.  un,  Ir.  &  Gael,  aon,  L.  unus^ 
earlier  oinos,  oenos,  Gr.  otvi)  the  ace  on  dice ;  cf .  Skr. 
eka.  The  same  word  as  the  indefinite  article  a,  an, 
V299.  Cf.  2d  A,  1st  An,  Alone,  Anon,  Any,  None, 
Nonce,  Only,  Onion,  Unit.]  1.  Being  a  single  unit,  or 
entire  being  or  thing,  and  no  more  ;  not  multifold  ;  sin- 
gle ;  individual. 

The  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  one.  Gen.  xli.  25. 

O  that  we  now  had  here 
But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England.     Shak. 

2.  Denoting  a  person  or  thing  conceived  or  spoken  of 
indefinitely ;  a  certain.  "  I  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio  " 
[Shak.],  that  is,  of  a  certain  man  named  Claudio. 

3.  Pointing  out  a  contrast,  or  denoting  a  particular 
thing  or  person  different  from  some  other  specified ;  — 
used  as  a  correlative  adjective,  with  or  without  the. 

From  the  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the  other.    Deut.  iv.  02. 

4.  Closely  bound  together ;  undivided  ;  united ;  con- 
stituting a  whole. 

The  church  is  therefore  07ie,  though  the  members  may  be 
many.  Jip.  Pearson, 

5.  Single  in  kind ;  the  same ;  a  common. 

One  plague  was  on  you  all,  and  on  your  lords.     1  Sam.  vi.  4. 

6.  Single  ;  unmarried.     [Obs.] 

Men  may  counsel  a  woman  to  be  one.  Chaucer. 

5!^^  One  is  often  used  in  forming  compound  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  obvious ;  as,  07ze-armed,  oree-celled, 
o?7e-eyea,  oree-handed,  o?ie-heartea,  o?!e-horned,  orec-idead, 
oree-leaved,  one-masted,  oree-ribbed,  oree-story,  one-sylla- 
ble, oree-stringed,  oree-winged,  etc. 

All  one,  of  the  same  or  equal  nature,  or  consequence ; 
as,  he  says  that  it  is  all  one  what  course  you  take.    Shak. 

—  One  day.  (a)  On  a  certain  day,  not  definitely  specified. 
referring  to  time  past. 

One  darj  when  Phoebe  fair. 
With  all  her  band,  was  following  the  chase.     Spenser 
(b)  Referring  to  future  time  :  At  some  uncertain  day  or 
period ;  some  day. 

Well,  I  will  marry  o?7e  day.  Shak. 

One,  re.  1.  A  single  unit ;  as,  one  is  the  base  of  aL 
numbers. 

2.  A,  symbol  representing  a  unit,  as  1,  or  i. 

3.  A  single  person  or  thing.  "The  shining  ones." 
Bunyan.     "  Hence,  with  your  little  orees. "  Shak. 

He  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other.    Matt.  vi.  24. 

That  we  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy 
left  hand,  in  thy  glory.  Mark  x.  37. 

After  one,  after  one  fashion ;  alike.  [OJs.]  Chaucer. — At 
one,  in  agreement  or  concord.    See  At  one,  in  the  Vocab. 

—  Ever  in  one,  continually ;  perpetually;  always.    [Obs.] 


alQ,   senate,   care,   Slxo.,   aria,   ask,   final;   ^11 ;    eve,   event,    ead,   fern,   recant ;    ice,    idea,   iU ;    old,    dbey,    drb,    odd ; 
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Chavcer.  — In  one,  in  union ;  in  a  single  whole.  —  One  and 
one,  One  by  one,  singly  \  one  at  a  time  ;  one  after  another. 
" Raising  one  by  one  the  suppliant  crew."  Dryden. 

One  (wiin),  indef.  pron.  Any  person,  indefinitely ;  a 
person  or  body  ;  as,  what  one  would  have  well  done,  one 
should  do  one's  self. 

It  was  well  worth  one^s  while.         Hawthorne. 

Against  this  sort  of  condemDatioo  one  must  steel  one^s  self  as 
one  best  can.  Q.  Eliot. 

One  is  often  used  witli  some,  any,  no,  each,  every,  such 
a,  many  a,  another,  the  other,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  joined 
with  another,  to  denote  a  reciprocal  relation. 

When  any  one  heareth  the  word.    Matt.  xiii.  19. 

She  knew  every  one  who  was  any  one  in  the  land  of  Bohemia, 

Comptun  Reade. 

The  Feloponnesians  and  the  Athenians  fought  against  one  an- 
other. Jowett  ( Thucyd.), 
The  gentry  received  one  another.        Thackeray. 

One,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  become  one  ;  to  gather  into  a 
single  whole;  to  unite;  to  assimilate.     [Ofe.] 

The  rieh  folk  that  embraced  and  oned  all  their  heart  to  treas- 
ure of  the  world.  Chaucer. 

One'ber'ry  (wiin'ber'ry),  n.  {Bot.)  The  herb  Paris. 
See  Hei'b  Paris,  under  Herb. 

One'-hand'  (-hSnd'),  a.  Employing  one  hand ;  as,  the 
one-hand  alphabet.    See  Dactylology. 

One'— horse'  (-hSrs'),  a.  1.  Drawn  by  one  horse ; 
having  but  a  single  horse ;  as,  a  one-horse  carriage. 

2.  Second-rate;  inferior;  small.     ISlang,  U.S.'] 

0-nel'das  (o-nl'daz),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Oneida  (-da). 
{Ethnol. )  A  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  inhabiting  the  re- 
gion near  Oneida  Lake  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
forming  part  of  the  Five  Nations.  Remnants  of  the  tribe 
now  live  in  New  York,  Canada,  and  Wisconsin. 

0-nei'ro-crlt'lC  (S-nl'ro-krTt'ik),  n.  [Of.  F.  oneiro- 
tyritique.  See  Oneikockitic,  a.]  An  interpreter  of 
dreams.  Bp.  Wa7-burlon.     Addison. 

0-nei'ro-crlt'lC  (-krtt'Ik),  l  a.      [Gr.    oceipo/cpiTiKos  ; 

O-nel'rO-crlt'lO-al(-I-kal),  (  ovdpot  a  dream  -|-  /cpi- 
rtKos  critical,  fr.  KptVeii/  to  discern.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  interpretation  of  dreams.  Addison. 

O-nel'ro-orlt'l-cIsm  (-t-slz'm),  1  n.    The  art  of  inter- 

0-nel'ro-crlt'lCS  (-krlt'Iks),        )      preting  dreams. 

O-nel'ro-man'cy  (-mSu'sjr),  n.  [6r.  o^eipos  a  dream  + 
■money. 1    Divination  by  means  of  dreams.    De  Quincey. 

O'nel-TOs'co-plst  (o'nt-rSs'ko-pTst),  n.  One  who  in- 
terprets dreams. 

0'nel-r03'0O-py  {-'pf),  n.  [Gr.  ofeipos  a  dream  -f- 
•scopy.]     The  interpretation  of  dreams. 

One'll-ness  (wiinli-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  one 
or  single.     [Otis.]  Cudworth. 

Onely  (only),  a.    See  Only.     [Ois.]  Spenser. 

One'ment  (wun'ment),  n.  The  state  of  being  at  one 
or  reconciled.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

One'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  one;  singleness  in 
number ;  individuality ;  unity. 

Our  God  is  one,  or  rather  very  oneness.  Hooker. 

On'er-a-ry  (on'er-a-ry),  a.  [L.  onerarius,  fr.  onus, 
oneris,  load,  turden:  cf.  F.  oniraire.]  Fitted  for,  or 
carrying,  a  burden.  Johnson. 

On'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Onbrated  (-a't§d) ; 
p.  pr.  &,  vb.  n.  ONEKATma.]  [L.  oneratus,  p.  p.  of 
onerare.l    To  load ;  to  burden.     l06s.]  Becon. 

On'er-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  ?i.     The  act  of  loading.    [06s.] 

On'er-OUS  (on'er-us),a.  [L.  onerosus,  fr.  onus,  oneris, 
a  load,  burden:  cf.  F.  otiereux.]  Burdensome;  oppress-, 
ive.    "Too  o?iero«s  a  solicitude."  I,  Taylor. 

Onerous  cause  (Scots  Law),  a  good  and  legal  consider- 
atioti ;  —  opposed  to  gratuitous. 

On'er-OUS-ly,  adv.    In  an  onerous  manner. 

Ones  (ons),  adv.     Once.     \_Obs.~\  Chaucer. 

One'sell'  (wiiu'sSlf'),  pron.  A  reflexive  form  of  the 
indefinite  pronoun  one.  Commonly  written  as  two  words, 
one's  self. 

One's  self  (or  more  properly  oneself),  is  quite  a  modern  form. 
In  Elizabethan  English  we  find  a  man^s  self=  one's  self.  Morris. 

One'— sld'ed  (wiin'sid'Sd),  a.  1.  Having  one  side  only, 
or  one  side  prominent ;  hence,  limited  to  one  side ;  partial ; 
unjust ;  unfair ;  as,  a  one-sided  view  or  statement.  "  Un- 
guarded and  one-sided  language."  T.  Arnold. 

2.  (Bot.)  Growing  on  one  side  of  a  stem  ;  aa,  one-sided 
flowers. 
—  One'-sid'ed-ly,  adv.  —  One'-sid'ed-ness,  n. 

On-ethe'  (on-eth'),  adv.  Scarcely.  See  Unnethe. 
[Obs.]  Chaucer. 

On'gClng  (on'go'ing),  n.  The  act  of  going  forward  ; 
progress;  (pi.)  affairs  ;  business;  current  events. 

The  common  ongoings  of  this  our  commonplace  world,  and 
everyday  life.  Prof.  Wilson. 

On'guent  (Sn'gwent),  re.     [F.]    An  unguent. 

On'-hang'ef  (on'hSug'er),  n.     A  hanger-on. 

On'lon  (un'yuu),  n.  [F.  ognon,  fr.  L.  tmio  oneness, 
unity,  a  single  large  pearl,  an  onion.  See  One,  Union.] 
(Bot.)  A  liliaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Allium  {A.  cepa), 
having  a  strong-flavored  bulb  and  long  hollow  leaves ; 
also,  its  bulbous  root,  much  used  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  name  is  often  extended  to  other  species  of  the  genus. 

Onion  flsh  (Zo'ul.),  the  grenadier,  —  Onion  fly  (Zo'dl.),  a 
dipterous  insect  whose  larva  feeds 
upon  the  onion;  especially,  Antho- 
myia  ceparum  and  Ortalis  flexa.  ~ 
Welsh  onion.  (Bot.)  See  CiBOL. —Wild 
onion  (Bot.),  a  name  given  to  several 
species  of  the  genus  Allium. 

O-nl'ro-crlt'lc  (6-m/r6-krTt1k),  a. 
See  Oneirocbitic. 

On-U-ness    (on'li-ngs),  n.      The 
state  of  being  alone.     [Obs.] 

On-lolt' (5n-15ft'),  arft).    Aloft ;  above  ground.    \_Obs.'\ 
She  kept  her  father's  life  onloft.  Chaucer. 

On'-lOOk'er  (SnlSSk'er),  /».     A  looker-on. 

On'-look'lng,  a.    Looking  on  or  forward. 

Only  (on'iy),  a.     [OE.  only,  anly,  onlich,  AS.  dnlic. 


a  Onion  Fly  (Antho- 
myla  ceparum)  ;  b 
Larva. 


i.  e.,  onelike.  See  One,  and  Like,  a.]  1.  One  alone  ; 
single  ;  as,  the  only  man  present ;  his  only  occupation. 

2.  Alone  iu  its  class ;  by  itself ;  not  associated  with 
others  of  the  same  class  or  kind ;  as,  an  only  child. 

3.  Hence,  figuratively :  Alone,  by  reason  of  superior- 
ity ;  preeminent ;  chief.  "  Motley 's  the  only  wear."  Skak. 

On'ly  (on'ly),  adv.  [See  Only,  a.]  1.  In  one  man- 
ner or  degree ;  for  one  purpose  alone  ;  simply  j  merely  ; 
barely. 

And  to  be  loved  himself,  needs  only  to  be  'Known.    Dryden. 

2.  So  and  no  otherwise ;  no  other  than ;  exclusively ; 
solely ;  wholly.     "  She  being  only  wicked."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Every  imagination  ...  of  his  heart  was  only  evil.    Gen.  vi.  5. 

3.  Singly ;  without  more  ;  as,  OTjZi/-begotteu. 

4.  Above  all  others  ;  particularly.     [Obs.] 

His  most  oyihj  elected  mistress.  Marston. 

Only,  conj.  Save  or  except  (that)  ;  —  an  adversa- 
tive used  elliptically  with  or  without  that,  and  properly 
introducing  a  single  fact  or  consideration. 

He  might  have  seemed  some  secretary  or  clerk  .  .  .  only  that 
his  low,  flat,  unadorned  cap  .  .  .  indicated  that  he  belonged  to 
the  city.  Sic  W.  Scott. 

On'O-ce'rln  (Sn'S-se'rln),  re.  [NL.  Ononis,  the  ge- 
neric name  of  the  plant  -)-  L.  cera  wax.]  (Chem.)  A 
white  crystalline  waxy  substance  extracted  from  the  root 
of  the  leguioinous  plant  Ononis  spinosa. 

O-nol'0-gy  (6-nol'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  o>'09  an  ass  -j-  -logy.] 
Foolish  discourse,     [i?.] 

On'O-man'cy  (5n'o-m5u'sy),  n.  [Gr.  OKO/ua  name  -|- 
-mancy.  Cf.  Nomancy.]  Divination  by  the  letters  of  a 
name;  nomancy.     [i?.]  Camden. 

On'0-nutn'tlc  (on'6-m2n'tik),   )  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

On'0-man'tic-al  (-man'ti-kal),  (      onomancy.     [i?.] 

On'O-mas'tlc  (-ui3s'tik),  a.  [Gr.  oi/o/iao-rtKOt,  from 
ii/ojudfeii/  to  name,  oi-o^ia  name.]  (Law)  Applied  to  a  sig- 
nature when  the  body  of  the  instrument  is  In  another's 
handwriting.  Burrill. 

On'O-maS'tl-COn  (-ti-k3n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oz/ofiao-ri- 
Kov  (sc.  j3i)3Ai'ov),  fr.  ovojiao-riKos.  See  Onomastic]  A 
collection  of  names  and  terms  ;  a  dictionary  ;  specif. ,  a 
collection  of  Greek  names,  with  explanatory  notes,  made 
by  Julius  Pollux  about  A.  d.  180. 

On'0-ma-tech'ny  (Sn'S-ma-tSk'nj^),  n.  [Gr.  oi/o^ta  -f 
Te'wj)  art.]     Prognostication  by  the  letters  of  a  name. 

OH'O-ma-tOl'O-glSt  (-tiJl'o-jist),  n.  One  versed  in  the 
history  of  names.  Souihey. 

On'o-ma-tol'o-gy  (-jy),  n.     [Gr.  oro^ia,  oi/d^ioTos  + 

-logy.]    The  science  of  names  or  of  their  classification. 

O-nom'a-tope  (S-nom'4-top),  n.  [See  Onomatopceia.] 
An  imitative  word  ;  an  onomatopoetic  word. 

On'O-mat'O-pOB'la  (on'o-inSfo-pe'ya ;  L.  -pe'i-4),  «. 
[L.,  fr,  Gr.  oi/o/xaroTrotta  ;  ovoixa,  ovo/xaros,  a  name  -\- 
Troieiv  to  make.]  (Philol.)  The  formation  of  words  in 
imitation  of  sounds ;  a  figure  of  speech  in  which  the 
sound  of  a  word  is  imitative  of  the  sound  of  the  thing 
which  the  word  represents ;  as,  the  buzz  of  bees ;  the 
hiss  of  a  goose  ;  the  crackle  of  fire. 

|TI^°°  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  philologists  that 
all  primary  words,  especially  names,  were  farmed  by  im- 
itation of  natural  sounds. 

On'o-mat'O-poe'lc  (-pe'ik),.a.  Onomatopoetic.  Whitney. 

On'O-mat'O-pO-et'ic  (-p6-St'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  onomatopoeia ;  characterized  by  onomatopoeia ;  imita- 
tive ;  as,  an  onomatopoetic  writer  or  word.  Earle. 

On'0-mat'O-py  (-m5t'6-py),  n.     Onomatopoeia. 

O-nom'0-man'oy  (6-nom'6-mau'sy ),  n.  See  Onomaucy. 

On'on-da'gas  (Sn'on-da'gaz),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Onondaoa 
(-ga).  (Ethnol. )  A  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  inhabiting 
what  is  now  a  part  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They  were 
the  central  or  head  tribe  of  the  Five  Nations. 

On'rush'  (on'rush'),  re.     A  rushing  onward. 

On'set'  (on'seV),  re.  [Ore  +  set.]  1.  A  rushing  or  set- 
ting upon  ;  an  attack ;  an  assault ;  a  storming ;  especially, 
the  assault  of  an  army.  Milton. 

The  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies.  Shak. 

Who  on  that  day  the  word  of  onset  gave.     Wordsworth. 

2.  A  setting  about ;  a  beginning.     lObs.2  Shak. 
There  is  surely  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  time  the  be- 
ginnings and  onsets  of  things.                                               Bacon. 

3.  Anything  set  on,  or  added,  as  an  ornament  or  as  a 
useful  appendage.     lObs.]  Johnson. 

On'set',  V.  t.    1.  To  assault ;  to  set  upon.     \_Obs.] 

2.  To  set  about ;  to  begin.     \_Obs.]  Carew. 

On'slaught'  (on'slaf),  re.  [OE.  on  on  +  slaught, 
slaht,  slaughter.  See  Slaughter.]  1.  An  attack  ;  an 
onset ;  esp. ,  a  furious  or  murderous  attack  or  assault. 

By  storm  and  onslaught  to  proceed.  Hudihras. 

2.  A  bloody  fray  or  battle.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

On'Stead  (Bn'stgd),  re.  [Possibly  a  corruption  of 
homestead.]  A  single  farmhouse  ;  a  steading.  [Prov. 
Eng.  &  Scot.]  Grose.    Jamieson. 

On'tO  (on'tob),  prep.  [On -\- lo.  Cf.  Into.]  On  the 
top  of  ;  upon  ;  on.     See  On  to,  under  On,  prep. 

On'tO-gen'e-slB  (on'to-jen'e-sTs),  \  re.  [See  Ontology, 

On-tOg'e-ny  (on-t5j'e-ny),  )      and  Genesis.] 

(Biol.)  The  liistory  of  the  individual  development  of  an 
organism  ;  the  liistory  of  tlie  evolution  of  the  germ ;  the 
development  of  an  individual  organism,  —  in  distinction 
from  phylogeny,  or  evolution  of  the  tribe.  Called  also 
henogenesis,  henogeny. 

On'tO-ge-net'lc  (5n'to-je-n5t'ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  ontogenesis ;  as,  ontogenetic  phenomena.  — 
On'to-ge-net'lc-al-ly  (-T-kol-iy),  adv. 

On'to-gen'ic  (on'to-jSn'Ik),  a.    (Biol.)  Ontogenetic. 

On'tO-lOg'lO  (-ISj'Tk),  a.     Ontologrcal. 

On'to-log'le-al  (-T-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ontologique.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  ontology. 

On'tO-lOg'lc-al-ly,  "'/);.     In  an  ontological  manner. 

On-tol'o-glst  (on-t51'o-jTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ontologiste.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  or  treats  of  ontology.      Edin.  Rev. 

On-tol'0-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Gr.  oi/ra  the  things  wliich  ex- 
ist (pi.  neut.  of  Civ,  octos,  being,  p.  pr.  of  eXvai.  to  bo)  -j- 


-logy  ■'  cf.  P.  oniologie.]  That  department  of  the  sciencb 
of  metaphysics  which  investigates  and  explains  the  na- 
ture and  essential  properties  and  relations  of  all  beings, 
as  such,  or  the  principles  and  causes  of  being. 

II  O'nus  (o'nus),  re.     [L.]    A  burden ;  an  obligation. 

II  Onus  proband!  (pro-bSu'di)  JXi.],  obligation  to  furnish 
evidence  to  prove  a  thing ;  the  burden  of  proof. 

On'ward  (on'werd),  a.  1.  Moving  in  a  forward  direc- 
tion ;  tending  toward  a  contemplated  or  desirable  end ; 
forward ;  as,  an  onward  course,  progress,  etc. 

2.  Advanced  in  a  forward  direction  or  toward  aa  end. 

Within  a  while,  Philoxenus  came  to  see  how  onward  the 
fruits  were  of  his  friend's  labor.  Sir  P.  Sidney/ 

On'ward,  adv.  Toward  a  point  before  or  in  front ; 
forward ;  progressively ;  as,  to  move  onward. 

Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  still  he  goes.       Pope. 

On'ward-ness,  re.     Progiess ;  advancement. 

On'wards  (Sn'werdz),  adv.     [See  -wards.]    Onward, 

On'y  (on'y'),  a.     Any.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

On'y-Cha  (5n'i-ka),  re.  [NL.,  from  L.  onyx,  -ychis, 
onyx,  also,  a  kind  of  mussel,  Gr.  otoJ,  -ux"?-    See  Onyx.] 

1.  An  ingredient  of  the  Mosaic  incense,  probably  the 
operculum  of  some  kind  of  strombus.  Ex.  xxx.  34. 

2.  The  precious  stone  called  onyx.     \_R.] 

II  0-nych'i-a  (S-ntk'i-a),  n.  [NL.  See  Ontx.]  (Med.) 
(a)  A  wliitlow.  (b)  An  affection  of  a  finger  or  toe,  at- 
tended with  ulceration  at  the  base  of  the  nailj  and  termi- 
nating in  the  destruction  of  the  nail. 

On'y-cho-man'cy  (on'i-k6-mSu'sy),  n.  [Gr.  on;f, 
ovuxos,  a  finger  naU  -f- -reiarecy ."  cf.  F.  onychomancie.] 
Divination  by  the  nails. 

II  On'y-Ohoph'O-ra  (5n'I-k6f'6-ra),  n.pl.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  6n;|,  otoxo5,  a  claw  -f-  tjiepeiv.]    (Zo'dl.)  Malacopoda. 

O'nyx  (o'niks  or  SnTks  ;  277),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  oini|  a 
claw,  finger  nail,  a  veined  gem.  See  Nail,  and  cf.  Ony- 
CHA.]  (Min.)  Chalcedony  in  parallel  layers  of  different 
shades  of  color.  It  is  used  for  making  cameos,  the  fig- 
ure being  cut  in  one  layer  with  the  next  as  a  ground. 

Onyx  marble,  a  banded  variety  of  marble  or  calcium 
carbonate  resembling  onyx.    It  is  obtained  from  Mexico. 

Oo  (o),  a.    One.    [_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

II  O'ii  (o'o),  re.  [Hawaiian.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  beautiful  bird 
(Moho  nobilis)  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  yields  the 
brilliant  yellow  feathers  formerly  used  in  making  the 
royal  robes.     Called  also  yellotv-tu/ted  honeysucker. 

II  0-oe'ci-um  (6-e'shT-um),  re.  ;  pi.  0(ecia  (-a).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  wdi/  an  egg  -f-  oTkos  a  house.]  (Zo'dl.)  One  of 
the  special  zooids,  or  cells,  of  Bryozoa,  destined  to  re- 
ceive and  develop  ova  ;  an  ovicell.    See  Bryozoa. 

O'S-gen'e-slS  (o'o-j5n'e-sTs),  re.  [Gr.  qjoj/  an  egg  + 
E.  genesis.]  (Physiol.)  The  development,  or  mode  of 
origin,  of  the  ova. 

II  O'o-go'nl-iun  (o'o-go'nT-um),  re. ; /)Z.  L.  OoGONiA(-a), 

E.  Oogoniums  (-umz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <i6v  an  egg  -\-  yoi/ot 
offspring.]  (Bot.)  A  special  cell  in  certain  cryptogamous 
plants  containing  oospheres,  as  in  the  rockweeds  (Fucus), 
and  the  orders  Vaucheriex  and  Peronosporese. 

0-oi'dal  (o-oi'dal),  a.      [Gr.  ^joetS^js ;  mov  an  egg  -j- 
etSo!  form.]     (Biol.)  Shaped  like  an  egg. 
Ook(ok),  re.  Oak.  [Obs.]  "Abranched  oo  A. "  CTtrucer. 
O'b-lite  (o'6-lit),  re.      [Gr.   wdf  an  egg  +  -^*'«  •  cf. 

F.  o'olithe.  So  named  from  its  resemblance  to  the  roe  of 
fish.]  (Geol.)  A  variety  cf  limestone,  consisting  of  small 
roimd  grains,  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish.  It  sometimes 
constitutes  extensive  beds,  as  in  the  European  Jurassic. 
See  the  Chart  of  Geology. 

O'S-lit'ic  (o'o-lit'ik),  a.  [Cf.  P.  oolithique.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  oolite  ;  composed  of,  or  resembling,  oolite. 

O'b-log'ic-al  (o'o-16j'i-kol),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  oology. 

O-ol'O-gist  (o-ol'6-jist),  re.    One  versed  in  oology. 

O-ol'O-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Gr.  wov  an  egg  -\-  -logy.]  The 
science  of  eggs  in  relation  to  their  coloring,  size,  shape, 
and  number. 

OClong  (oolSng),  re.  [Chinese,  green  dragon.]  A  Irar 
grant  variety  of  black  tea  having  somewhat  the  flavor  ol 
green  tea.     [Written  also  oulong.] 

Oo'ml-ac  I  (oo'mT-ak),  re.    A  long,  broad  boat  used  by 

Oo'mi-ak  (      the  Eskimos. 

Oon  (on),  a.     One.     \_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Oones  (ons),  adv.     Once.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Oop  (oop),  V.  t.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  To  bind  with  a 
thread  or  cord ;  to  join ;  to  unite.     [Scot.]       Jamieson. 

Oo'paok  1  (oo'pak),  n.     [So  named  from  a  district  in 

Oo'pak    )      China.]     A  kind  of  black  tea. 

O'b-phore  (o'6-for),  re.  [Gr.  cu'oi^opos  egg-bearing; 
cuoc  an  egg  -j-  <j>epei,v  to  bear.]  (iiot.)  An  alternately 
produced  form  of  certain  cryptogamous  plants,  as  ferns, 
mosses,  and  the  like,  wliicli  bears  antheridia  and  arche- 
gonia,  and  so  has  sexual  fructification,  as  contrasted  with 
the  sporophore,  which  is  nonsexual,  but  produces  spores 
in  countless  number.  In  ferns  the  obphore  is  a  minute 
prothallus  ;  in  mosses  it  is  tlie  le.ify  plant. 

O'b-pho-rec'to-my  (o'o-fo-rgk't6-niy),  re.  [Gr.  w'di'egg 
+  (j>epew  to  bear  -|-  cKTOftij  a  cutting  out.]  (Surg.) 
Ovariotomy. 

O'b-phor'lc  (o'o-fSr'Tk),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  nature 
of,  or  belonging  to,  an  otiphore. 

II  0'b-pho-rid'i-uni(o'o-fo-rTd'T-iim),».  ;  pi.  L.  Oopho- 
KiDiA  (-a),  E.  OopiiOKiDiUMS  (-iimz).  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  Gr. 
<i)Oi|)6po5.  See  Oophore.]  (Bot.)  The  niacrosporangiuni 
or  case  for  the  larger  kind  of  spores  in  lieterosporous 
floworless  plants. 

II  O'b-pho-rl'tls  (-ri'tTs),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fo6v  egg  -f- 
ijtepeiv  to  bear  +  -itis.]     (3fed.)  Ovaritis. 

O'b-phyte  (o'o-fit),  n  [Gr.  ioou  an  egg  -j-  (^utov  a 
plant.]  (}>ot.)  Any  plant  of  a  proposed  class  or  grand 
division  (collectively  termed  o'dphytes  or  O'ophyta),  which 
liave  tlieir  sexual  reproduction  accomplished  by  motile 
autherozoids  acting  ou  o6spheres,  either  while  included 
iu  their  oogonia  or  after  exclusion. 

(tjSr"  Tills  class  was  at  first  called  O'dsporecr,  and  ia 
made  to  include  all  algiB  and  fungi  which  have  this  kind 
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of  reproduction,  however  they  may  differ  in  all  other 
respects,  tlie  contrasted  classes  of  Thallopliytes  being 
Protophy/es,  Z ygophijtes,  and  Carpophytes.  The  wliole 
system  has  its  earnest  advocates,  but  is  rejected  by  many 
botanists.    See  Carpophyte. 

O'b-phyt'lC  (o'6-£it'il£),  a.  (Boi.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  oopliyte. 

O-'d'rl-al  (o-o'rT-al),  re.  (Zool.)  A  wild,  bearded  sheep 
inhabiting  tlie  Ladalih  mountains.  It  is  reddish  bro\vn, 
with  a  dark  beard  from  the  chin  to  the  chest. 

O'b-sperm  (o'o-sperm),  re.  [Gr.  <i6v  an  egg  +  E. 
sperm.']  {Biol.)  The  ovum,  after  fusion  with  the  sper- 
iaatozoon  in  impregnation.  Balfour. 

O'b'-sphere  (-sfer),  n.     [  Gr.  Mv  an  egg  +  E.  sphere.^ 

1.  (Bot.)  An  unfertilized,  rounded  mass  oif  protoplasm, 
produced  in  an  oogonium. 

1!^°°  After  being  fertilized  by  the  access  of  anthero- 
zolds  it  becomes  covered  with  a  cell  wall  and  develops 
into  an  oospore,  which  may  grow  into  a  new  plant  like 
the  parent. 

2.  (Bot.)  An  analogous  mass  of  protoplasm  in  the  ovule 
of  a  flowering  plant ;  an  embryonic  vesicle.  Goodale. 

II  O'b-spo-ran'gi-um  (-spo-ran'jT-um^,  re.  ;  pi.  L. 
OospORANQiA  (-a),  E.  Oosporangiums  (-umz).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  (jioi/  an  egg+  cirdpos  seed  -|-  dyyeioi'  vessel.]  (Bot.) 
An  oogonium ;  also,  a  case  containmg  oval  or  rounded 
apores  of  some  other  kind  than  oospores. 

O'b-spore  (-spor),  re.  [Gr.  w6u  an  egg  +  o-?r6po9  a 
seed.]  (Bot.)  (a)  A  special  kind  of  spore  resulting  from 
the  fertilization  of  an  oosphere  by  antherozoids.  (b)  A 
fertilized  oosphere  in  the  ovule  of  a  flowering  plant. 

O'b-spor'lc  (-spSr'ik),  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  oospore. 

0-bS'te-gite  (o-3s'te-jIt),  re.  [Gr.  w6v+  a-Tiyii  a  roof.] 
(Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  plates  which  in  some  Crustacea  in- 
close a  cavity  wherein  the  eggs  are  hatched. 

llO'b-the'ca  __  ___ 
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Obthecae  of  a  marine  Gastropod  iFulqur) ; 
a  Side  view  of  a  single  Ootheca  containing 
the  young ;  b  Profile  view  of  four  OGthe- 
cae  with  a  part  of  the  Stem. 


(o'o-the'ka),  n.; 
pZ.  O  0  T  H  E  c  .E 
(-se).  [NL.,  fi 
G-r.  0)01/  an  eg':; 
-)-  fljJKT)  a  case.  ] 
(Zodl.)  An  egg 
case,  especially 
those  of  many 
kinds  of  mel- 
ius k  s ,  and  of 
some  insects,  as 
the  cockroach. 
Of.  OiEoroM. 

0-bt'l-OOld  (6-8t'i-koid), )  n.     [Gr.  u'otoko!  laying  eggs 

0-bt'O-COid  (-o-koid),  (  (<i)6v  egg' -)- TOKOS  a  bearing, 
TiKTcii'  to  bear)  -\-  -aid.']  (Zo'dl'.)  A  half  oviparous,  or  an 
oviparous,  mammal ;  a  marsupial  or  monotreme. 

O'b-type  (o'o-tip),  re.  [Gr.  woe  +  -type.']  (Zodl.) 
The  part  of  the  oviduct  of  certain  trematode  worms  in 
which  the  ova  are  completed  and  furnished  with  a  shell. 

Ooze  (ooz),  n.  [OE.  wose,  AS.  wase  dirt,  mire,  mud, 
akin  to  wos  juice,  ooze,  Icel.  vas  wetness,  OHG.  waso 
turf,  sod,  G.  loasen.]  X.  Soft  mud  or  slime;  earth  so 
wet  as  to  flow  gently,  or  easily  yield  to  pressure.  "  My 
eon  i'  the  case  is  bedded."  Shak. 

2.  Soft  flow  ;  spring.  Prior. 

3.  The  liquor  of  a  tan  vat. 

Ooze,  V.  i.  [iri^p.  &  p.  p.  Oozed  (oozd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Oozing.]  [Prov.  Eng.  weeze,  wooz.  See  Ooze, 
n.]  1.  To  flow  gently ;  to  percolate,  as  a  liquid  through 
the  pores  of  a  substance  or  through  small  openings. 

The  latent  rill,  scarce  oozing  through  the  grass.    Thomson. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  leak  (out)  or  escape  slowly ;  as,  the  secret 
oozed  out ;  his  courage  oozed  out. 

Ooze,  V.  t.    To  cause  to  ooze.  Alex.  Smith. 

II  O'b-ZO'a  (o'o-zo'a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tiov  an  egg 
-|- fMoi/ an  animal.]     (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  AcRiTA. 

Ooz'y  (ooz'y),  a.  Miry  ;  containing  soft  mud ;  resem- 
bling ooze  ;   as,  the  oozy  bed  of  a  river.  Pope. 

O-pa'cate  (o-pa'kat),  v.  t.  [L.  opacaius,  p.  p.  of  opa- 
care.]    To  darken ;  to  cloud.     [_Obs.]  Boyle. 

O-pac'i-ty  (o-pSs'i-ty),  re.  [L.  opacitas  :  cf.  F.  opaci- 
le.]  1.  The  state  of  being  opaque  ;  the  quality  of  a  body 
which  renders  it  impervious  to  the  rays  of  light ;  want  of 
transparency ;  opaqueness. 

2.  Obscurity  ;  want  of  clearness.  Bp.  Hall. 

O-pa'cous  (o-pa'kiis),  a.  [L.  opactis.  See  Opaque.] 
Opaque.     \_R.]     Milton. — O-pa'OOUS-neSS,  re.     \_R.] 

O-pac'U-lar  (o-p2k'ii-ler),  a.   Opaque.  S.Obs.]    Sterne. 

O'pah^o'pa),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  A  large  oceanic  fish  (Lam- 
pris  guttatus),  inhab- 
iting the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  brilliant 
colors,  which  are  red, 
green,  and  blue,  with 
tints  of  purple  and 
gold,  covered  with 
round  silvery  spots. 
Called  .also  king  of 
the  herrings. 

0-pake'  (o-pak'),  a.    See  Opaque. 

O'pal  (o'pal),  re.  [L.  opalus :  cf.  Gr.  oTraAAios,  Skr. 
upala  a  rock,  stone,  precious  stone  :  cf.  F.  opale.]  (Min.) 
A  mineral  consisting,  like  quartz,  of  silica,  but  inferior  to 
quartz  in  hardness  and  specific  gravity. 

^g^  The  precious  opal  presents  a  peculiar  play  of  col- 
ers  of  delicate  tints,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  gem. 
One  kind,  with  a  varied  play  of  color  in  a  reddish  ground, 
is  called  the  harlequin  02mI.  The  fire  opal  has  colors  like 
the  red  and  yellow  of  flame.  Common  opal  has  a  milky 
appearance.  Menilite  is  a  brown  impure  variety,  occur- 
nng  in  concretions  at  Menilmontant,  near  Paris.  Other 
varieties  are  cacholong,  girasol,  hyalite,  and  geyserite. 

O'pal-esce'  (-Ss'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Opalesced 
(-5st') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Opalescing  (-es'sTng).]  To  give 
forth  a  play  of  colors,  like  the  opal. 


O'pal-es'cence  (o'pal-es'sens),  n.  (3fin.)  A  reflection 
of  a  milky  or  pearly  light  from  the  interior  of  a  mineral, 
as  in  the  moonstone  ;  the  state  or  quality  of  being  opal- 
escent. 

O'pal-es'cent  (-sent),  a.  Reflecting  a  milky  or  pearly 
light  from  the  interior ;  having  an  opaline  play  of  colors. 

O'pal-lne  (o'pol-Tn),  a.  [Cf.  F.  opalin.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  like,  opal  in  appearance ;  having  changeable 
colors  like  those  of  the  opal. 

O'pal-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Opaiized  (-izd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Opalizing.]  [Cf.  F.  opaliser.]  To  con- 
vert into  opal,  or  a  substance  like  opal.  Lyell. 

O-pal'D-type  (S-pal'o-tip),  «.  lOpal  -f  -type.]  (Pho- 
tog.)    A  picture  taken  on  " milky  "  glass. 

0-paque' (o-pak'),  ff.   [F.,  fr.  L.  oijaow.  Cf.  Opacocs.] 

1.  Impervious  to  the  rays  of  light ;  not  transparent ; 
as,  an  opaque  substance.  =  si 

2.  Obscure;  not  clear;  unintelligible.     [,Colloq.] 
0-paque',  re.    That  which  is  opaque  ;  opacity,     "young. 
O-paque'ness,  re.   The  state  or  quality  of  being  imper- 
vious to  light ;  opacity.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Ope  (op),  a.     Open.     [Poetic]  Spenser. 

On  Sunday  heaven's  gate  stands  ope.  Herbert. 

Ope,  V.  t.  &  i.     To  open.     [Poetic] 

Wilt  thou  not  ope  thy  heart  to  know 

What  rainbows  teach  and  sunsets  show  ?     Emerson. 

0-pel'dO-SCOpe  (o-pi'd6-skop),  re.  [Gr.  oifi,  otto?,  voice 
-(-  etSos  form  +  -scope.]  (Physics)  An  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  a  tube  having  one  end  open  and  the  other  end 
covered  with  a  thin  flexible  membrane  to  the  center  of 
which  is  attached  a  small  mirror.  It  is  used  for  exhib- 
iting upon  a  screen,  by  means  of  rays  reflected  from  the 
mirror,  the  vibratory  motions  caused  by  sounds  produced 
at  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  as  by  speaking  or  singing 
into  it.  A.  E.  Dolbear. 

Ope'let  (opISt),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  A  bright-colored  Euro- 
pean actinian  (Anemonia,  or  Anthea,  sulcata);  —  so 
called  because  it  does  not  retract  its  tentacles. 

O'pen  (o'p'n),  a.  [AS.  open;  akin  to  D.  open,  OS. 
opan,  G.  offen,  OHG.  ojfan,  Ipel.  opinn,  Sw.  oi^pen,  Dan. 
aaiere,  and  perh.  to  E.  jjp.  Cf.  Up,  and  Ope.]  1.  Free  of 
access  ;  not  shut  up ;  net  closed ;  affording  unobstructed 
ingress  or  egress  ;  not  impeding  or  preventing  passage  ; 
not  locked  up  or  covered  over ;  —  applied  to  passageways ; 
as,  an  open  door,  window,  road,  etc. ;  also,  to  inclosed 
structures  or  objects  ;  as,  open  houses,  boxes,  baskets,  bot- 
tles, etc.  ;  also,  to  means  of  communication  or  approach 
by  water  or  land  ;  as,  an  open  harbor  or  roadstead. 
Tlirough  the  gate, 
Wide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  passed.        Milton. 

Also,  figuratively,  used  of  the  ways  of  communication 
of  the  mind,  as  by  the  senses ;  ready  to  hear,  see,  etc. ; 
as,  to  keep  one's  eyes  and  ears  open. 

His  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry.      Ps.  xxxiv.  15. 

2.  Free  to  be  used,  enjoyed,  visited,  or  the  like ;  not  pri- 
vate ;  public ;  unrestricted  in  use  ;  as,  an  open  library, 
museum,  court,  or  other  assembly ;  liable  to  the  approach, 
trespass,  or  attack  of  any  one  ;  improtected  ;  exposed. 

If  Demetrius  .  .  .  have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the  law  is 
open  and  there  are  deputies.  Acts  xix.  33. 

The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life, 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries.  Shah. 

3.  Free  or  cleared  of  obstruction  to  progress  or  to 
view ;  accessible  ;  as,  an  open  tract ;  the  open  sea. 

4.  Not  drawn  together,  closed,  or  contracted ;  ex- 
tended ;  expanded ;  as,  an  open  hand ;  open  arms ;  an 
open  flower  ;  an  open  prospect. 

Each,  with  open  arms,  embraced  her  chosen  knight.  Dryden. 
6.  Hence  :  (a)  Without  reserve  or  false  pretense  ;  sin- 
cere ;  characterized  by  sincerity ;  imf eigned  ;  frank ; 
also,  generous ;  liberal ;  bounteous  ;  —  applied  to  per- 
sonal appearance,  or  character,  and  to  the  expression  of 
thought  and  feeling,  etc. 

With  aspect  open,  shall  erect  his  head.  Pope. 

The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature.  Shak. 

The  French  are  always  open,  familiar,  and  talkative.  Addison. 
(b)  Not  concealed  or  secret ;  not  hidden  or  disguised ; 
exposed  to  view  or  to  knowledge ;  revealed  ;  apparent ; 
as,  open  schemes  or  plans ;  open  shame  or  guilt. 

His  thefts  are  too  open.  Shak. 

That  I  may  find  him,  and  with  secret  gaze 

Or  open  admiration  him  behold.  Milton. 

6.  Not  of  a  quality  to  prevent  communication,  as  by 
closing  water  ways,  blocking  roads,  etc. ;  hence,  not 
frosty  or  inclement ;  mild ;  —  used  of  the  weather  or  the 
climate  ;  as,  an  open  season  ;  an  open  winter.        Bacon. 

7.  Not  settled  or  adjusted ;  not  decided  or  deter- 
mined ;  not  closed  or  withdrawn  from  consideration ;  as, 
an  ope7i  account ;  an  open  question ;  to  keep  an  offer  or 
opportunity  open. 

8.  Free  ;  disengaged  ;  unappropriated  ;  as,  to  keep  a 
day  open  for  any  purpose ;  to  be  open  for  an  engagement. 

9.  (Phon.)  (a)  Uttered  with  a  relatively  wide  opening 
of  the  articulating  organs  ;  —  said  of  vowels ;  as,  the  a  in 
far  is  open  as  compared  with  the  5  in  say.  (b)  Uttered, 
as  a  consonant,  with  the  oral  passage  simply  narrowed 
without  closure,  as  in  uttering  i. 

10.  (Mus.)  (a)  Not  closed  or  stopped  with  the  finger ; 
—  said  of  tlie  string  of  an  instrument,  as  of  a  violin,  when 
it  is  allowed  to  vibrate  throughout  its  whole  length,  (b) 
Produced  by  an  open  string  ;  as,  an  open  tone. 

The  open  air,  the  air  out  of  doors.  —  Open  chain.  iChem.) 
See  Closed  chain,  under  Chain.  —  Open  circuit  (Elec),  a 
conducting  circuit  which  is  incomplete,  or  interrupted  at 
some  point ;  —  opposed  to  an  uninterrupted,  or  cloised 
circuit.  —  Open  communion,  communion  in  the  Lord's  sup- 
per not  restricted  to  persons  who  have  been  baptized  by 
immersion.  Cf.  Close  communion,  under  Close,  a.  —  Open 
diapason  (Mus),  a  certain  stop  in  an  organ,  in  which  the 
pipes  or  tubes  are  formed  like  the  mouthpiece  of  a  flageo- 
let at  the  end  where  the  wind  enters,  and  are  open  at  the 
other  end.  —  Open  flank  (Fort.),  the  part  of  the  flank  cov- 
ered by  the  orillon.  —  Open-front  farnace  {Metal. ),  a  blast 
furnace  having  a  forehearth.  —  Open  harmony  (Mus.),  har- 


mony the  tones  of  which  are  widely  dispersed,  or  separated 
by  wide  intervals.  —  Open  hawse  (.Vaui'.),  a  hawse  in  which 
the  cables  are  parallel  or  slightly  divergent.  Cf.  Font 
hawse,  under  Hawse.  —  Open  heajth  (AJelal.),  the  shallow 
hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace.  —  Open-hearth  furnace, 
a  reverberatory  furii.ace;  esp.,  a  kind  of  reverberatory 
furnace  in  vphich  the  fuel  is  gas,  used  in  manufacturing 
steel.  —  Open-hearth  process  ( .S^eeZ  Manuf.),  a  process  by 
which  melted  cast  iron  is  converted  into  steel  by  the  ad- 
dition of  wrought  iron,  or  iron  ore  and  manganese,  and  by 
exposure  to  heat  in  an  open-hearth  furnace  ;  —  also  called 
the  Siemens-Martin  process,  tiora  t\\&  inventors.  —  Open- 
hearth  steel,  steel  made  by  an  open-hearth  process ;  —  also 
called  Siemens- Mart  in  steel.  —  Open  newel.  (Arch.)  See 
Hollow  newel,  under  Hollow.  —  Open  pipe  (Mus.),  a  pipe 
open  at  the  top.  It  has  a  pitch  about  an  octave  higher 
than  a  closed  pipe  of  the  same  length.  —  Open  -  timber 
roof  (Arch.),  a  roof  of  which  the  constructional  parts,  to- 
gether with  the  under  side  of  the  covering,  or  its  linmg, 
are  treated  ornamentally,  and  left  to  form  the  ceiling  of 
an  apartment  below,  as  in  a  church,  a  public  hall,  and 
the  like.  —  Open  vowel  or  consonant.    See  Open,  a.,  9. 

^W^  Open  is  used  in  many  compounds,  most  of  which 
are  self-explaining;  as,  opf re-breasted,  opere-minded. 

Syn.  — Unclosed  ;  uncovered;  unprotected;  exposed; 
plain  ;  apparent ;  obvious ;  evident ;  public  ;  unreserved  ; 
frank  ;  sincere  ;  undissembling ;  artless.  See  Candid,. 
and  Ingenuous. 

O'pen  (o'p'n),  re.     Open  or  unobstructed  space ;  clear 

land,  without  trees  or  obstructions ;  open  ocean  ;  open 

water.     " To  sail  into  the  o/)e». "  Jowett  (Thucyd.). 

Then  we  got  into  the  open.  W.  Black. 

In  open,  in  full  view ;  without  concealment ;  openly. 
[Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

O'pen,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Opened  (o'p'nd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Opening.]  [AS.  openian.  See  Open,  a.]  1.  To 
make  or  set  open ;  to  render  free  of  access ;  to  unclose  ; 
to  unbar  ;  to  unlock ;  to  remove  any  fastening  or  covering 
from ;  as,  to  open  a  door ;  to  open  a  box  ;  to  open  a  room ; 
to  open  a  letter. 

And  all  the  windows  of  my  heart 

I  open  to  the  day.  TVhUtier. 

2.  To  spread  ;  to  expand ;  as,  to  open  the  hand. 

3.  To  disclose  ;  to  reveal ;  to  interpret ;  to  explain. 
The  king  opened  himself  to  some  of  his  council,  that  he  wa» 

sorry  for  the  earl's  death.  Bacon. 

Unto  thee  have  I  opened  my  cause.       Jei:  xx.  12. 

While  he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures.    Lid^e  xxiv.  32. 

4.  To  make  known ;  to  discover ;  also,  to  render  avail* 
able  or  accessible  for  settlement,  trade,  etc. 

The  EngUsh  did  adventure  far  for  to  open  the  North  parts  of 
America.  Abp.  Alihot, 

5.  To  enter  upon ;  to  begin  ;  as,  to  open  a  discussion ; 
to  open  fire  upon  an  enemy;  to  open  trade,  or  corre- 
spondence ;  to  open  a  case  in  court,  or  a  meeting. 

6.  To  loosen  or  make  less  compact ;  as,  to  open  matted 
cotton  by  separating  the  fibers. 

To  open  one's  month,  to  speak. —To  open  up,  to  lay 
open ;  to  discover ;  to  disclose. 

Poetry  that  had  opened  up  so  many  delightful  views  into  the 
character  and  condition  of  our  "  bold  peasantry,  their  country's 
pride."  I'rof.  Wilson. 

O'pen,  V.  i.  1.  To  unclose ;  to  form  a  hole,  breach, 
or  gap  ;  to  be  unclosed ;  to  be  parted. 

The  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  Dathan,  and  covered  the 
company  of  Abiram.  I's.  cvi.  17, 

2.  To  expand ;  to  spread  out ;  to  be  disclosed  ;  as,  the 
harbor  opened  to  our  view. 

3.  To  begin ;  to  commence ;  as,  the  stock  opened  at 
par ;  the  battery  opened  upon  the  enemy. 

4.  (Sporting)  To  bark  on  scent  or  view  of  the  game. 
O'pen— air'  (-Sr'),  a.  Taking  place  in  the  open  air;  out- 
door ;  as,  an  open-air  game  or  meeting. 

O'pen-MU'  (-bil'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  A  bird  of  the  genus 
Anastomus,  allied  to  the  stork ;  —  so  called  because  the 
two  parts  of  the  bill  touch  only  at  the  base  and  tip.  One 
species  inhabits  India,  another  Africa.  Called  also  open- 
beak.    See  Illust.  (m),  under  Beak. 

O'pen-er  (o'p'n-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  opens. 
"  True  opener  of  my  eyes."  Milton. 

O'pen-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  With  eyes  widely  open ;  watch- 
ful ;  vigilant.  Shak. 

O'pen-hand'ed  (-hSnd'Sd),  a.  Generous ;  lilieral ; 
munificent.  —  O'peii-hand'ed-ness,  re.    J.  S.  Mill. 

O'pen-head'ed  (-hgd'gd),  a.     Bareheaded.     [Obs.] 

O'pen-heart'ed  (-hiirf  gd),  a.  Candid  ;  frank  ;  gen- 
erous. Dryden.  —  O'pen-heart'ed-ly,  adv.  —  O'pen- 
Iieart'ed-neBS,  n.     Walton. 

O'pen-lng,  re.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  opening ;  a 
beginning ;  commencement ;  first  appearance  ;  as,  the 
opening  of  a  speech. 

The  opening  of  your  glory  was  like  that  of  light.    Dryden. 

2.  A  place  which  is  open ;  a  breach ;  an  aperture ;  a 
gap,  cleft,  or  hole. 

We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent.  Shak, 

3.  Hence  :  A  vacant  place  ;  an  opportunity ;  as,  an 
opening  for  business.     [Collog.]  Dickens. 

4.  A  thinly  wooded  space,  without  undergrowth,  in  the 
midst  of  a  forest ;  as,  oak  openings.     [If.  S.]       Cooper, 

O'pen-ly,  adv.  [AS.  openlice.]  1.  In  an  open  man- 
ner ;  publicly ;  not  in  private ;  without  secrecy. 

How  grossly  and  openly  do  many  of  us  contradict  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel  by  our  ungodliness  !  Tillotson, 

2.  Without  reserve  or  disguise  ;  plainly ;  evidently. 

My  love  .  .  .  shall  show  itself  more  openly.  Shak, 

O'pen-mouthed'  (-mouthd'),  a.  Having  the  mouth 
open  ;  gaping ;  hence,  greedy  ;  clamorous.     D'Estrange. 

O'pen-ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  open. 

O'pen-work'  (-wfirk'),  re..  1.  Anything  so  constructed 
or  manufactured  (in  needlework,  carpentry,  metal  work, 
etc.)  as  to  show  openings  through  its  substance;  work 
th,at  is  perforated  or  pierced. 

2.  (Mining)  A  quarry  ;  an  open  cut.  Raymond, 

Op'er-a  (Sp'er-a),  re.  [It.,  fr.  opera  work,  composi- 
tion, opposed  to  an  improvisation,  fr.  L.  opera  pains, 
work,  fr.  opus,  operis,  work,  labor :  cf.  F.  opera.    Sea 
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Opbbate.]  1.  A  drama,  either  tragic  or  comic,  of  which 
music  forms  an  essential  part ;  a  drama  wholly  or  mostly 
sung,  consisting  of  recitative,  arias,  choruses,  duets,  trios, 
etc.,  with  orchestral  accompaniment,  preludes,  and  in- 
terludes, together  with  appropriate  costumes,  scenery, 
and  action  ;  a  lyric  drama. 

2.  The  score  of  a  musical  drama,  either  written  or  in 
print ;  a  play  set  to  music. 

3.  Tlie  house  where  operas  are  exhibited. 

II  Opera  bouffe  [F.  opera  opera  +  houffe  comic.  It.  buffo], 
II  Opera  buffa  llt.l,  light,  farcical,  burlesque  opera.  —  Opera 
box,  a  partially  inclosed  portion  of  the  auditorium  of  an 
opera  house  for  t)ie  use  of  a  small  private  party.  —  II  Opera 
comique  [F.],  comic  or  humorous  opera.  —  Opera  flannel, 
a  liglit  flannel,  higlUy  finished,  linighi.  —  Opera  girl 
(Bot.),  an  East  Indian  plant  {Mantisia  saltatoria)  of  the 
Ginger  family,  sometimes  seen  in  hothouses.  It  has  curi- 
ous flowers  which  have  some  resemblance  to  a  ballet  dan- 
cer, whence  the  popular  name.  Called  also  dancing  girls. 

—  Opera  glass,  a  short  telescope  with 
concave  eye  lenses  of  low  power,  usu- 
ally made  double,  that  is,  with  a  tube 
and  set  of  glasses  for  each  eye ;  a  lor- 
gnette ;  —  so  called  because  adapted 
for  use  at  the  opera,  theater,  etc.  — 
Opera  hat,  a  gentleman's  folding  hat. 

—  Opera  house,  specifically,  a  theater 
devoted  to  the  performance  of  operas. 

—  II  Opera  seria  [It.],  serious  or  tragic        onprn  Olaoc 
opera ;  grand  opera.  "P 

Op'er-a-ble  (5p'er-5^b'l),  a.    Practicable.     [Ofo.] 
Op'er-am'e-ter  (5p'er-Sm'e-ter),  n.     [L.  op-ds,  operis, 
pi.  opera  work  +  -tneter,'\     An  instrument  or  machine 
for  measuring  work  done,  especially  for  ascertaining  the 
number  of  rotations  made  by  a  machine  or  wheel  in  man- 
ufacturing cloth  ;  a  counter.  Ure. 
Op'er-ance  (5p'er-ans),  )  n.    The  act  of  operating  or 
Op'er-an-cy  (-an-sy),      (      working  ;  operation.   fS.J 
Op'er-and  (-and),  n.     [From  neuter  of  L.  operandus, 
gerundive  of  operari.    See  Operate.]    {Slath.)  The  sym- 
bol, quantity,  or  thing  upon  which  a  mathematical  oper- 
ation is  performed  ;  —  called  also  faciend. 

Op'er-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  operans,  p.  pr.  of  operari. 
See  Operate.]  Operative.  [iJ.]  Shak.  ^n.  An  op- 
erative person  or  thing.  [JJ.]  Coleridge. 
Op'er-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Operated  (-a'ted); 
p.  pr.  &  vti.  n.  Operating.]  [L.  operatus,  p.  p.  of  ope- 
rari to  work,  fr.  opus,  operis,  work,  labor ;  akin  to  Skr. 
■apas,  and  also  to  G.  iiben  to  exercise,  OHG.  uoben,  Icel. 
eefa.  Cf.  Inure,  Maneuver,  Ure.]  1.  To  perform  a 
tvork  or  labor ;  to  exert  power  or  strength,  physical  or 
mechanical ;  to  act. 

2.  To  produce  an  appropriate  physical  effect ;  to  issue 
in  the  result  designed  by  nature  ;  especially  (Med.'),  to 
take  appropriate  effect  on  the  human  system. 

3.  To  act  or  produce  effect  on  the  mind ;  to  exert 
moral  power  or  influence. 

The  virtues  of  private  persons  operate  but  on  a  few.   Atterbury. 

A  plain,  convincing  reason  operates  on  the  mind  both  of  a 

learned  and  ignorant  nearer  as  long  as  they  live.  Swift. 

4.  (Surg.)  To  perform  some  manual  act  upon  a  hu- 
man body  in  a  methodical  maimer,  and  usually  with  in- 
struments, with  a  view  to  restore  soundness  or  health, 
as  in  amputation,  lithotomy,  etc. 

5.  To  deal  in  stocks  or  any  commodity  with  a  view  to 
speculative  profits.    [Brokers''  Canf\ 

Op'er-ate,  v.  t.    1.  To  produce,  as  an  effect ;  to  cause. 

The  same  cause  would  operate  a  diminution  of  the  value  of 
Btock.  A.  Hamilton. 

2.  To  put  into,  or  to  continue  in,  operation  or  activity  ; 
to  work  ;  as,  to  operate  a  machine. 

Op'er-at'ic  (-St'ik),       )a.     Of  or  pertaming  to  the 

Op'er-at'ic-al  (-i-kal),  J  opera  or  to  operas  ;  charac- 
teristic of,  or  resembling,  the  opera. 

Op'er-a'Uon  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  operatio  :  cf.  F.  opera- 
tion.'] 1.  The  act  or  process  of  operating  ;  agency  ;  the 
sxertion  of  power,  physical,  mechanical,  or  moral. 

The  pain  and  sickness  caused  by  manna  are  the  effects  of  its 
operation  on  the  stomach.  Locke. 

Speculative  painting,  without  the  assistance  of  manual  opera- 
tion, can  never  attain  to  perfection.  Dryden. 

2.  The  method  of  working  ;  mode  of  action. 

3.  That  which  is  operated  or  accomplished ;  an  effect 
brought  about  in  accordance  with  a  definite  plan;  as, 
military  or  naval  operations. 

4.  Effect  produced ;  influence,     \0bs.1 

The  bards  .  .  .  had  great  operation  on  tke  vulgar.    Fuller. 

5.  (Math.)  Something  to  be  done;  some  transforma- 
tion to  be  made  upon  quantities,  the  transformation  be- 
ing indicated  either  by  rules  or  symbols. 

6.  (Surg. )  Any  methodical  action  of  the  hand,  or  of 
the  hand  with  instruments,  on  the  human  body,  to  pro- 
duce a  curative  or  remedial  effect,  as  in  amputation,  etc. 

Calculus  of  operations.    See  under  Calculus. 

Op'er-a-tive  (5p'er-a-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  L.  operativus,  F. 
epiratif.']  1.  Having  the  power  of  acting ;  hence,  exert- 
ing force,  physical  or  moral ;  active  in  the  production  of 
effects ;  as,  an  operative  motive. 

It  holds  in  all  operative  principles.  South. 

2.  Producing  the  appropriate  or  designed  effect ;  effi- 
cacious ;  as,  an  operative  dose,  rule,  or  penalty. 

3.  (Surg.)  Based  upon,  or  consisting  of,  an  operation 
or  operations  ;  as,  operative  surgery. 

Op'er-a-tlve,  n.  A  skilled  worker  ;  an  artisan  ;  esp., 
one  wlio  operates  a  machine  in  a  mill  or  manufactory. 

Op'er-a-tive-ly,  adv.     In  an  operative  manner. 

Op'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  operates  or  produces  an  effect. 

2.  (Surg.)  One  who  performs  some  act  upon  the  hu- 
man body  by  means  of  the  hand,  or  with  instruments. 

3.  A  dealer  in  stocks  or  any  commodity  for  specula- 
tive purposes  ;  a  speculator.     {Brokers''  Cant] 

4.  (Math.)  The  symbol  that  expresses  the  operation 
to  be  performed ;  —  called  also  facient. 

Op'er-a-tO-ry  (5p'er-4-t*-ry),  n.   A  laboratory.  [Obs.] 


O'per-cle  (ypSr-k'!),  n.  [Cf.  F.  opercule.  See  Oper- 
culum.] 1.  (Anal.)  Any  one  of  the  bony  plates  which 
support  the  gill  covers  of  fishes ;  an  opercular  bone. 

2.  (Zo'ol. )  An  operculum. 

0-per'cu-la  (6-por'kij-la),  n.  pi.    See  Operculum. 

0-per'CU-lar  (-ler),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  an 
operculum. 

0-per'cu-lai,  n.  (Anat.)  The  principal  opercular  bone 
or  operculum  of  fishes. 

0-per'ou-late  (-lit),  1  a.    [L.  operculaius,  p.  p. 

O-per'CU-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  )  of  operculare  to  furnish 
with  a  lid,  fr.  operculum  lid.]  1.  (Bot.)  Closed  by  a  lid 
or  cover,  as  the  capsules  of  the  mosses. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Having  an  operculum,  or  an  apparatus  for 
protecting  the  gills ;  —  said  of  shells  and  of  fishes. 

0-per'CU-lif'er-OUS  (-llfer-iis),  a.  [Operculum  -f- 
-ferous.']     (Zo'ol.)  Bearing  an  operculum. 

O-per'cu-li-form  (o-per'kii-lT-f5rm  or  o'per-kii'-),  a. 
[L.  operculum  a  cover  -|-  -form  :  cf.  F.  operculiforme.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  lid  or  cover. 

0-per'CU-lig'e-nous  (6-per'kti-lii'e-uias),  a.  [Oper- 
culum-\- -genous.']  (Zo'ol.)  Producing  an  operculum  ;  — 
said  of  the  foot,  or  part  of  the  foot,  of  certain  moUusks. 

0-per'CU-lum  (o-per'ku-liim),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Opercula 
(-la),  E.  Operculums  (-liimz).  [L.,  a  cover  or  lid,  fr. 
operire  to  cover.]  1.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  lid  of  a  pitcherform 
leaf,     (b)  The  lid  of  the  urnlike  capsule  of  mosses. 

2.  (Anat.)  (a)  Any  lidlike  or  operculiform  process  or 
part ;  as,  the  opercula  of  a  dental  follicle,  (b)  The  fold  of 
integument,  usually  supported  by  bony  plates,  which 
protects  the  gills  of  most  fishes  and  some  amphibians  ; 
the  gill  cover ;  the  gill  lid.  (c)  The  principal  opercular 
bone  in  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  gill  cover. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  TheUd 
closing  the  aperture  of 
various  species  of  shells, 
as  the  common  whelk. 
See  Illust.  of  Gastrop- 
oda,  (b)  Any  lid-shaped 

structure  closing  the  ap-  „  ,      , .,,    „ 

erture  of  a  tube  or  sheU.  Opercula  of  Shells, 

Op'er-et'ta  (Sp'er-et'ta),  n.  [It.,  dim.  of  opera.] 
(Mus.)  A  short,  light,  musical  drama. 

Op'er-ose'  (5p'er-os'),  a.  [L.  operosus,  fr.  opera  pains, 
labor,  opus,  operis,  work,  labor.]  Wrought  with  labor  ; 
requiring  labor  ;  hence,  tedious ;  wearisome.  '■'■  Operose 
proceeding."    Burke.     "A  yesj 'operose  calculation." 

De  Quincey.  —  Op'er-ose'ly,  adv.  —  Op'er-ose'ness,  n. 

Op'er-OS'1-ty  (-os'I-ty),  n.  [L.  operositas.]  Labori- 
ousness.     [iS.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Op'er-ous  (Sp'er-iis),  a.  Operose.  [Obs.'}  Holder. 
—  Op'er-ous-iy,  adv.    [Obs.] 

Op'er-ta'ne-OUS  (-ta'ne-iSs),  a.  [L.  opertaneus;  ope- 
rire  to  hide.]     Concealed  ;  private,     [i?.] 

Ope'tide'  (op'tid'),  n.  [Ope -\- tide.]  Open  time;  — 
applied  to  different  things  :  (a)  The  early  spring,  or  the 
time  when  flowers  begin  opening.  [Archaic]  Nares. 
(b)  The  time  between  Epiphany  and  Ash  Wednesday 
wherein  marriages  were  formerly  solemnized  publicly  in 
churches.  [Bng.]  (c)  The  time  after  harvest  when  the 
common  fields  are  open  to  all  kinds  of  stock.  [Prov. 
Eng.]    Halliwell.    [Written  also  opentide.] 

0-pheI'lo  (o-fgl'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  a  substance  (called  ophelic  acid)  extracted 
from  a  plant  (Ophelia)  of  the  Gentian  fanMly  as  a  bitter 
yellowish  sirup,  used  in  India  as  a  febrifuge  and  tonic. 
_  Oph'i-cleide  (ofl-klid),  n.  [F.  ophicleide,  fr.  Gr. 
O019  a  serpent  -j-  xAei's,  gen. 
kAciSos,  a  key.  So  named 
because  it  was  in  effect  the 
serpent,  an  old  musical  in- 
strument, with  keys  added.] 
(Mus.)  A  large  brass  wind 
instrument,  formerly  used  in  the  orchestra  and  in  mili- 
tary bauds,  having  a  loud  tone,  deep  pitch,  and  a  com- 
pass of  three  octaves ;  —  now  generally  supplanted  by 
bass  and  contrabass  tubas.        Moore  (Bncyc.  of  Music). 

II  0-phld'I-a  (o-fid'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  6ip:Si.ov, 
dim.  of  6(^15  a 
snake.]  (Zo'ol.) 
The  order  of 
reptiles  which 
includes  the 
serpents. 

lll^="The  most 
important  divi- 
sions are  :  the 
Sole7ioghjpha, 
having  erect- 
ile perforated 
fangs,  as  the 
rattlesnake; 
the  Proterogly- 
pha,  or  elapine 
serpents,  hav- 
ing permanent- 
ly erect  fangs, 
as  the  cobra ; 
the  Asinea,  or  colubrine  serpents,  which  are  destitute 
of  fangs ;  and  the  Opoterodonta,  or  Epanodonta,  blind- 
worms,  in  which  the  mouth  is  not  dilatable. 

O-phid'l-an  (-an),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ophidien.]  (Zo'ol.)  One 
of  the  Ophidia ;  a  snake  or  serpent. 

0-phld'i-an,  a.  [Cf.  F.  ophidien.]  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Ophidia ;  belonging  to  serpents. 

0-phid'l-Old  (-oid),  o.  [Ophidion  +  -oid.]  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ophidiidse,  a  family  of  fislies  which  in- 
cludes many  slender  species.  —  n.  One  of  the  Ophidiidx. 


Ophidia. 
A  Head  of  an  Elapine  Snake  (.Bungarus)  \ 
B  Head  of  a  Colubrine  Snake  (Tropidono- 
tvs  nati-ix) ;  C  Head  of  Viperine  or  Soleno- 
glyph  Snake  (Daboia). 


^m. 


fr.  Gr.  o^i'Sioi/  little  snake,  fr.  oi^is  n.  serpent.]  (Zo'ol.) 
The  typical  genus  of  ophidioid  fishes.  [Written  also 
Ophidium.]    See  Illust.  under  Ophidioid. 

O-pbid'i-OUS  (o-fid'i-iis),  a.     Ophidian. 

O'phi-Ol'a-try  (o'fi-ol'a-try),  n.  [Gr.  oc^is  serpent  -f- 
AoTpei'a  worship.]     The  worship  of  serpents. 

O'phi-O-log'lc  (-6-18j'ik),  1  a.     Of   or   pertaining   to 

O'phi-O-log'ic-al  (-T-kal), )     ophiology. 

O'phi-ol'O-glst  (-ol'o-jist),  n.  One  versed  in  the  natu- 
ral history  of  serpents. 

O'phi-Ol'O-gy  (-jy  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  6(J>k  a  serpent  -f- 
-logy:  cf.  F.  ophiologie.]  That  part  of  natural  history 
which  treats  of  the  ophidians,  or  serpents. 

O'phi-O-man'cy  (o'f  i-6-m3n'sy ),  n.  [Gr.  6(^19  a  serpent 
+  -mancy :  cf .  F.  ophiomantie.]  Divination  by  serpents, 
as  by  their  manner  of  eating,  or  by  their  coils. 

II  O'phi-O-mor'pha  (-mSr'la),  n.  pi.     [NL.   See  Ophio- 

MORPHOUS.]         ,      ^-aefWflTrareBs,.^ 

(Zoiii.)   An  ^^0^^^^m^    TJlTrrsC 

orderof  tail-  z^^^®^*'*^^^    I         I  'V) 

less amphib-  ^'^*^J  ^^^  til  I  ( I  ^^ J 

ians    having 

a  slender, 

w  o  r  m  1  i  k  e 

bodv      with  Ophiomorpha.  A  Siphonops  annvlatus,  reduced  ; 

regular    an-  li  Head  ;  C  Posterior  End. 

nulations,  and  usually  with  minute  scales  imbedded  in 

the  skin.     The  limbs  are  rudimentary  or  wanting.     It 

includes  the  c^cilians.     Called  also  Gymnophiona  and 

Ophidobatracliiu. 

O'phi-o-mor'pMte  (-fit),  n.  [Gr.  o(|>is  a  serpent  -f- 
liop<)>rj  form.]     (Paleon.)  An  ammonite. 

O'phi-0-mor'phous  (-ftis),  a.  [Gr.  oi|jis  a  serpent  -f- 
-morphous.]     Having  the  form  of  a  serpent. 

O'phi-oph'a-gOUS  (-of'a-giis),  a.  [Gr.  oi^ts  a  serpent 
-\-  ^ayelv  to  eat :  cf.  F.  ojjhiophage.]  (Zo'ol.)  Feeding 
on  serpents ;  —  said  of  certain  birds  and  reptiles. 

II  O'phi-oph'a-gus,  n.  [NL.  See  Ophiophagous.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  venomous  East  Indian  snakes,  which 
feed  on  other  snakes.  Ophiophagus  elaps  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  deadly  of  poisonous  snakes. 

O'phite  (o'fit ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  oAtTrjs,  fr.  ocjjts  a  serpent.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sferpent.     [Obs.] 

O'phite,  n.  [L.  ophites,  Gr.  6(^11-1)5  (sc.  Ai'flos),  a 
kind  of  marble"  spotted  like  a  serpent :  cf.  F.  ophite.] 
(Min.)  Serpentine  ;  also,  one  of  the  varieties  of  serpen- 
tine or  verd-antique  marble  ;  also,  green  porphyry ;  — 
so  called  from  the  spots  of  different  colors  which  give  it 
a  mottled  appearance  resembling  the  skin  of  a  snake.    . 

O'pMte,  n.  [L.  Ophitae,  pi.  See  Ophite,  a.]  (Eccl. 
Hist.)  A  member  of  a  Gnostic  serpent-worshiping  sect 
of  the  second  century. 

II  O'phi-U'Ch^iS  (o'fT-u'kiis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  b<l>iovxoi, 
lit.,  holding  a  serpent ;  6(fii9  a  serpent  -f-  ex^"'  *°  hold.] 
(Astron.)  A  constellation  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
delineated  as  a  man  holding  a  serpent  in  his  hands ;  — 
called  also  Serpeniarius. 

II  O'phi-U'ra  (-ra),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  0(|)i9  snake  -|- 
oiipd  a  taQ.]     (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  ophiurioid  starfishes. 

O'phi-li'ran  (-u'ran),  c.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Ophiurioidea.  —  n.     One  of  the  Ophiurioidea. 

O'phi-U'rid  (-rid),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Ophhirioid. 

II  O'phi-U'ri-da  (-ri-da),  ra.  ^Z.  [NL.]  (Zo'ol.)  &a.me 
as  Ophiurioidea. 

O'phl-u'ri-oid  (-oid),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Ophiurioidea.  ^  n.  One  of  the  Ophiurioidea.  [Writ- 
ten also  ophiuroid.] 

II  O'phi-U'ri-Oi'de-a  (-oi'de-a),     \n.pl.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

II  O'phi-U-roi'de-a  (-u-roi'de-a),  (  6(()i9  serpent -j- oipa 
tail  +  61S05  fonn.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  class  of  star-shaped  echin- 
oderms  having  a  disklike  body,  with  slender,  articu- 
lated arms,  which  are  not  grooved  beneath  and  are  often 
very  fragile ;  —  called  also  Ophiuroida  and  Ophiuridea. 
See  Illust.  under  Brittle  star. 

II  Oph'ry-On  (5f'rT-5n),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  6^pv'9,  -V05, 
the  brow.]     (Anat.')  The  supraorbital  point. 

Oph-thal'ml-a  (of-thSl'mT-a),  n.  [F.  oplithalniie,  L. 
ophthalmia,  fr.  Gr.  b<j)9a\ij.ia,  fr.  o(J)6oA/x6s  the  eye,  akin 
to  E.  optic.  See  Optic]  (J/ed.)  An  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  or  coats  of  the  eye  or  of  the  eyeball. 

Oph-thal'miC  (of-thal'mTk ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  oc^SoA- 
lj.iK6i:  ct.F.ophlhalniigtie.  See  Ophthalmia.]  (Anat.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  eye  ;  ocular ; 
as  the  ophthalmic,  or  orbitonasal,  nerve,  a  division  of  the 
trigeminal,  which  gives  branches  to  the  lachrymal  gland, 
eyelids,  nose,  and  forehead. 

Ophthalmic  region  {Zo'ol.),  the  space  around  the  eyes. 

Oph-thal'mlte  (-mit),  n.  [Gr.  CK^eaA^os  the  eye.] 
(Zo'ol.)  An  eyestalk  ;  the  organ  which  bears  the  com- 
pound eyes  of  decapod  Crustacea. 

Oph-thal'mo-log'Ic-al  (-mo-i6j'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  ophthalmology. 

Opli'thal-mol'o-gist  (8f'thiQ-mSl'6-jtst),  m.  One 
skilled  in  ophthalmology ;  an  oculist. 

Oph'thal-mol'o-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Gr.  o<l>ea\fi.6?  the  eye  -f 
-logy :  cf.  F.  ophthalmologic.]  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  structure,  functions,  and  diseases  of  the  eye. 

Oph'thal-mom'e-ter  (-mSm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  o(;>eaA;ndi» 
eye  +  -meter.]  (Physiol.)  An  instrument  devised  by 
Helmlioltz  for  measuring  the  size  of  a  reflected  image  on 
the  convex  surface  of  the  cornea  and  lens  of  the  eye,  by 
which  their  curvature  can  be  ascertained. 

Oph-thal'mo-scope  (5f-thSl'mo-skop\  n.  [From  Gr. 
o<(>0aA^6s  tlie  eye  -j-  -scope.]  (Physiol.)  Au  instrumont 
for  viewing  the  interior  of  the  eye,  particularly  the 
retina.  Light  is  thrown  into  the  eye  by  a  mirror  (usually 
concave)  and  the  interior  is  then  exiunined  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  a  lens.  —  Oph-thal'mo-scop'ic  (-skBp'Ik),  a. 

Oph'thal-mos'CO-py  (Sf'thill-niBs'krt-i.yV  n.  [Cf.  F. 
op/ithalmoscopie.]  1.  A  branch  of  physiognomy  which 
deduces  the  knowledge  of  a  person's  temper  and  cliorac- 
ter  from  the  appearance  of  the  eyes. 

2.  Examination  of  the  eye  with  the  ophthalmoscope. 
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OPHTHALMY 

Oph-thal'my  (oJ-thSl'my),  n.    Same  as  Ophthalmia. 

O'pl-an'lc  (o'pi-an'ik),  a.  [From  OPitiM.]  (Chem.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  organic  acid  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  narcotine. 

O'pi-a-nlne  (o'pi-a-uln  or  -nen),  n.  (Chem.)  An  allca- 
loid  found  in  small  quantity  in  opium.  It  is  identical 
with  narcotine. 

O'pi-a-nyl  (-nil),  n.  lOpianic  + -yl.J  (Chem.)  Same 
as  Meconin. 

O'pl-ate  (o'pi-at),  n.      [From  Opium  ;   cf.  F.  opiat.'] 

1.  Originally,  a  medicine  of  a  thicker  consistence  than 
sirup,  prepared  with  opium.  Parr. 

2.  Any  medicine  that  contains  opium,  and  has  the 
quality  of  inducing  sleep  or  repose  ;  a  narcotic. 

3.  Anything  which  induces  rest  or  inaction  ;  that  which 
quiets  uneasiness. 

They  chose  atheism  as  an  opiate.  Bentley. 

O'pl-ate,  a.  [See  Opidm.]  Inducing  sleep ;  somnif- 
erous; narcotic;  hence,  anodyne ;  causing  rest,  dullness, 
or  inaction  ;  as,  the  opiate  rod  of  Hermes.  Milton. 

O'pl-ate  (-at),  V.  t.  To  subject  to  the  influence  of  an 
opiate  ;  to  put  to  sleep.     [^.]  Fenton. 

O'pl-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.    X.  Mixed  with  opiates. 

2.  Under  the  influence  of  opiates. 

O'ple  (o'pe),  n.    Opium.    \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

O-pil'er-OUS  (o-ptfer-us),  a.  [L.  opifer;  ops,  opts, 
help -[-/ene  to  bear.]     Bringing  help.     [JJ.] 

Op'i-tioe  (op'i-tis),  n.  [L.  opificium,  fr.  opifex  work- 
man.    See  Office.]     Workmanship.     [06s.]        Bailey. 

O-pU'1-Cer  (o-pT£'i-ser),  n.  An  artificer;  a  workman. 
[Oftj.]     "The  almighty  opi;?ce7-."  Bentley. 

0-pin'a-lJle  (o-pin'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  opinabilis.^  Capable 
of  being  opined  or  thought.  Holland. 

Op'i-na'tlon  (op'i-na'shun),  n.  [L.  opinatio.  See 
Opine.]    The  act  of  thinking ;  a  supposition.     [06i.] 

0-pin'a-tlve  (o-pTn'a-tiv),  a.  Obstinate  in  holding 
opinions ;  opinionated.  [06«.]  —  0-pin'a-tlve-ly,  adv. 
lObs.'i  Burton.    Sir  T.  More. 

Op'l-na'tor(ep'i-na'ter),  ra.  [L.]  One  fond  of  his  own 
opinions ;  one  who  holds  an  opinion.     [Ofe.]     Glanvill. 

0-pine'  (6-piu'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Opined 
(-pind') ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Opining.]  [L.  opinari,  p.  p.  opi- 
natus  ;  akin  to  opinus  (in  comp.)  thinking,  and  perh.  to 
E.  apt :  cf.  F.  opiner.'\  To  have  an  opinion  ;  to  judge ;  to 
think  ;  to  suppose.  South. 

O-pln'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  opines.  Jer.  Taylor. 

O'pin-las'ter  (o'pTu-yas'ter),  I  a.    [OF.  opiniastre,  F. 

O'pin-ia'tre  (o'pin-ya'ter),  )  opiniatre.  See  Opin- 
ion.]    Opinionated.     [Obs.']  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

O'pin-las'trous  (-yas'trus),  a.  See  Opiniaster.  [06s.] 

0-pin'iate  (o-pln'yat),  V.  t.  To  hold  or  maintain  per- 
sistently.    [Obs.']  Barrow. 

0-pin'ia-ted  (-yS-ted),  a.    Opinionated.     [06s.] 

0-pin'ia-tive  (6-pin'ya-tiv),  a.  Opinionative.  Glan- 
vill. —  0-pin'ia-tive-ly,  adv.  —  O-pin'la-tlve-ness,  n. 

O'pin-la'tor  )  (o'ptn-ya'ter),  n.      One  who  is  opinion- 

O'pln-la'tre )      ated.     [06s.]  South.    Barrow. 

O'pin-la'tre,  a.    See  Opiniaster.     [06s.]  Locke. 

O'pin-lat're-ty  (-yat're-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  opiniatrete.] 
Obstinacy  in  opinions.    [Written  also  opiniatry.}    [06s.] 

O-pin'1-CUS  (o-pTn'i-kiis),  n.  (Her.)  An  imaginary 
animal  borne  as  a  charge,  having  wings,  an  eagle's 
head,  and  a  short  tail ;  —  sometimes  represented  without 
wings. 

0-pln'lng(6-pin'Tng),n.  Opinion.  [06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

0-pln'ion  (o-pTn'yun),  re.  [F.,  from  L.  opinio.  See 
Opine.]  1.  That  which  is  opined;  a  notion  or  convic- 
tion founded  on  probable  evidence  ;  belief  stronger  than 
impression,  less  strong  than  positive  knowledge ;  settled 
judgment  in  regard  to  any  point  of  knowledge  or  action. 

Opinion  is  when  the  assent  of  the  understanding  is  so  far 

gained  by  evidence  of  probability,  that  it  rather  inclines  to  one 

persuasion  than  to  another,  yet  not  without  a  mixture  of  incer- 

tainty  or  doubting.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

I  can  not  put  off  my  opinion  so  easily.  Shak. 

2.  The  judgment  or  sentiment  which  the  mind  forms 
of  persons  or  things  ;  estimation. 

I  have  bought  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.    Shak. 

Friendship  .  .  .  gives  a  man  a  peculiar  right  and  claim  to  the 

good  opinion  of  his  friend.  South. 

However,  I  have  no  opinion  of  those  things.        Bacon. 

3.  Favorable  estimation  ;  hence,  consideration ;  repu- 
tation ;  fame  ;  public  sentiment  or  esteem.     [06s.] 

Thou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  opinion.  Shak. 

This  gained  Agricola  much  opinion,  who  .  .  .  had  made  such 

early  progress  into  laborious  .  .  .  enterprises.  Milton. 

4.  Obstinacy  in  holding  to  one's  belief  or  impressions ; 
opiniativeness ;  conceitedness.     [06s.]  Shak. 

5.  (^Law)  The  formal  decision,  or  expression  of  views, 
of  a  judge,  an  umpire,  a  counselor,  or  other  party  offi- 
cially called  upon  to  consider  and  decide  upon  a  matter 
or  point  submitted. 

To  be  of  opinion,  to  think ;  to  judge.  —  To  hold  opinion 
with,  to  agree  vrith.    \Vbs.]    Shak. 

Syn.  —  Sentiment ;  notion ;  persuasion  ;  idea ;  view ; 
estimation.    See  Sentiment. 

0-pin'ion,  v.  t.     To  opine.     [06s.] 

O-pin'ion-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Being,  or  capable  of  being, 
a  matter  of  opinion  ;  that  can  be  thought ;  not  positively 
settled  ;  as,  an  opinionable  doctrine.  C.  J.  Ellicott. 

0-pin'ion-ate  (-at),  a.    Opinionated. 

O-pln'ion-a'tea  (-a'ted),  a.  Stiff  in  opinion  ;  firmly 
or  unduly  adhering  to  one's  own  opinion  or  to  precon- 
ceived notions  ;  obstinate  in  opinion.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

O-pin'ioa-ate-ly  (-St-ly),  adv.    Conceitedly.  Feltham. 

O-pln'lon-a-tlst  (-a-tlst),  n.     An  opinionist.     [06s.] 

0-pIn'ion-a-tive  (-a-tTv),  a.  1.  Unduly  attached  to 
one's  own  opinions ;  opinionated.  Milton. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  an  opinion;  conjectured.  [06s.] 
"Things  both  opinionative  and  practical."  Bunyan. 

—  0-pln'ion-a-tive-ly,  o(it;.  — 0-pIn'ion-a-tlve-ness,  n. 

0-pin'ion-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  An  opinionated  person ; 
one  given  to  conjecture.     [06s.]  South. 
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One  of  the  Opistho- 
branchia  (Koonsia 
obesa).  b  Bran- 
chia  ;  p  Proboscis  ; 
r  Khinophore  ;  s 
Reproductive  or- 
gans ;  t  Caudal  Cir- 
rus. 


0-pln'ioned  (S-pIn'yund),  a.   Opinionated ;  conceited. 

His  opinioned  zeal  which  he  thought  judicious.    Milton. 

0-pln'ion-lSt  (-yun-ist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  opinioniste.']  One 
fond  of  his  own  notions,  or  unduly  attached  to  his  own 
opinions.  Glanvill. 

0-pip'a-r0U3  (o-ptp'a-riis),  a.  [L.  opiparus,  fr.  ops, 
opts,  riches -j- para7-e  to  provide.]  Sumptuous.  [06s.] 
—  0-pip'a-rous-ly,  adv.    [06s.J  E.  Waterhouse. 

Op'l-SOm'e-ter  (op'i-som'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  oTriau  back- 
wards -{•  -meter.']  An  instrument  with  a  revolving  wheel 
for  measuring  a  curved  line,  as  on  a  map. 

il  O-pls'thi-on  (o-pTs'thi-on),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oTriVetot 
hinder.]  (Anat.)  The  middle  of  the  posterior,  or  dor- 
sal, margin  of  the  great  foramen  of  the  skull. 

II  O-pls'tho-bran'ohl-a  (-thfi-bran'kl-a),  I  n.pl.  [NL., 

II  O-pls'tbo-bran'chl-a'ta  (-kl-a'ta),        )     from   Gr. 
oiri.a6ev  behiad  -1-  ^payx'-o-  gills.]     (Zo'dl.)  A  division  of 
gastropod    Mollusca,   m  which    the 
breathing  organs  are  usually  situated 
behind   the   heart.     It  includes  the 
tectibranchs  and  nudibranchs. 

^  O-pis'tho-bran'clil-ate  (-brSn'kT- 

St),  a.  (Zo'61.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Opisthobranchiata.  — ».  One  of 
the  Opisthobranchiata. 

0-pls'tho-coe'U-an  (-se'li-an), ) 

O-pis'tho-coeaous  (-se'iiis),    )  "■• 

[Gr.  oiTLtrBcv  behind  +  koiAos  hol- 
low.] (Anat.)  Concave  behind  ;  — 
applied  especially  to  vertebrae  in 
which  the  anterior  end  of  the  cen- 
trum is  convex  and  the  posterior 
concave. 

O-pls'tho-dome  (6-pTs'th6-dom), 

n.  [L.  opisthodomus,  Gr.  oiricrSo- 
Sofioq ;  oTTio-flei'  behind  -j-  Sofioi  house : 
cf.  F.  opisthodome.']  (Arch.)  A  back 
chamber  ;  especially,  that  part  of  the  naos,  or  cella,  far- 
thest from  the  main  entrance,  sometimes  having  an  en- 
trance of  its  own,  and  often  used  as  a  treasury. 

II  O-piS'thO-glyph'a  (-glif'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
oiTiaBev  behind  -{-  y\v4>ew  to  carve.]  (Zool.)  A  division 
of  serpents  which  have  some  of  the  posterior  maxillary 
teeth  grooved  for  fangs. 

Op'iS-thOg'ra-phy  (op'is-thog'ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  oma-Biv 
behind  -]-  -graphy.]  A  writing  upon  the  back  of  any- 
thing, as  upon  the  back  of  a  leaf  or  sheet  already  written 
upon  on  one  side.     [-R.]  Scudamore. 

II  Op'ls-tho'mi  (-tho'mi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oTTia^ev 
behind  -f-  cSjtos  the  shoulder.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  order  of  eel- 
like fishes  having  the  scapular  arch  attached  to  the  ver- 
tebrae, but  not  connected  with  the  skull. 

O-pis'tho-pul'mo-nate  (o-pls'tho-pul'mo-nat),  a. 
[Gr.  oTTicrOev  behind  -\-  E.  pulmonale.']  (Zo'dl.)  Having 
the  pulmonary  sac  situated  posteriorly ;  —  said  of  cer- 
tain air-breathing  Mollusca. 

Op'iS;-thOt'io  (op/is-th5t'ik),  n.  [Gr.  mtireev  behind 
-|- oSs,  <or69,  ear.]  (Anat.)  The  inferior  and  posterior  of 
the  three  elements  forming  the  periotic  bone. 

II  Op'is-thOt'0-nOS  (-thof  o-nos),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
ojTtcrflei'  backwards  +  toi/os  a  stretching.]  (Med.)  A 
tetanic  spasm  in  which  the  body  is  bent  backwards  and 
stiffened. 

0-pit'U-la'tion  (o-pit'ij-la'shun),  n.  [L.  opitulalio, 
fr.  opitulari  to  bring  help.]  The  act  of  helping  or  aid- 
ing; help.     [06s  J  Bailey. 

O'pl-um  (o'pi-um),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  oiriov  poppy  juice, 
dim.  of  OTTOS  vegetable  juice.]  (Chem.)  The  inspissa- 
ted juice  of  the  Papaver  somniferum,  or  white  poppy. 

51^°"  Opium  is  obtained  from  incisions  made  in  the 
capsules  of  the  plant,  and  the  best  flows  from  the  fiist 
incision.  It  is  imported  into  Europe  and  America  chiefly 
from  the  Levant,  and  large  quantities  are  sent  to  China 
from  India,  Persia,  and  other  comitries.  It  is  of  a  brown- 
ish yellow  color,  has  a  faint  smell,  and  bitter  and  acrid 
taste.  It  is  a  stimulant  narcotic  poison,  which  may  pro- 
duce hallucinations,  profound  sleep,  or  death.  It  is  much 
used  in  medicine  to  soothe  pain  and  inflammation,  and  is 
smoked  as  an  intoxicant  with  baneful  effects. 
Opium  joint,  a  low  resort  of  opium  smokers.  \^Slang] 
O'ple  tree'  (o'p'l  tre').  [L.  opulus  a  kind  of  maple 
tree.]     The  witch-hazel.     [06s.]  Ainsworth. 

Op'0-bal'sam  (op'o-bal'sam),  1  n.      [L.    opobal- 

II  Op'O-bal'sa-mum  (-bal'sa-miim),  (  samum,  Gr. 
oiroj3aA<Tajaoi' ;  oiro's  vegetable  juice  -|-  pi\craiJ.ov  balsam.] 
(Med. )  The  old  name  of  the  aromatic  resinous  juice  of 
the  Balsamodendron  opobalsamum,  now  commonly  called 
balm  of  Gilead.    See  under  Balm. 

Op'0-del'doc  (-dSl'dok),  n.  [So  called  by  Paracelsus. 
The  first  syllable  may  be  fr.  Gr.  otto;  vegetable  juice.] 

1.  A  kind  of  plaster,  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Mindererus,  —  used  for  external  injuries.     [06s.] 

2.  A  saponaceous,  camphorated  liniment ;  a  solution 
of  soap  in  alcohol,  with  the  addition  of  camphor  and 
essential  oils ;  soap  liniment. 

0-pop'a-nax  (6-p6p'a-naks), 
n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  orroTrdra^ ;  ottos 
vegetable  juice  -j-  rrdva^,  ■uo.- 
vcucei,  a  kind  of  plant :  cf .  F. 
opopanax."]  The  inspissated 
juice  of  an  umbelhf erous 
plant  (the  Opoponax  Chiro- 
num),  brought  from  Turkey 
and  the  East  Indies  in  loose 
granules,  or  sometimes  in 
larger  masses,  of  a  reddish 
yellow  color,  with  specks  of 
white.  It  has  a  strong  smell 
and  acrid  taste,  and  was  for- 
merly used  in  medicine  as  an 
emmenagogue  and  antispas- 
modic. Bungltson.    Common  Opossum   (Didel- 

O-pOS'snm  (S-pos'siim),  n.  P^V^  Virginiana). 

[Of  N.  American  Indian  origin.]    (Zo'dl.)  Any  American 
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marsupial  of  the  genera  Didelphys  and  Chironectes.  The 
common  species  of  the  United  States  is  Didelphys  Vir. 
giniana. 

1!^°°  Several  related  species  are  fovmd  in  South  Amer- 
ica.  The  water  opossum  of  Brazil  (.Chironectes  variega- 
tus).  which  has  the  hind  feet  weobed,  is  provided  with  a 
marsupial  pouch  and  with  cheek  pouches.  It  is  called 
also  yapock. 

Opossum  mouse.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Flying  mouse,  under  Fly- 
ing. —  Opossum  shrimp  (Zo'dl. ),  any  schizopod  crustacean 
of  the  genus  Mysis  and  allied  genera.    See  ScmzopoDA. 

Op'pl-dan  (op'pi-dan),  a.  [L.  oppidanus,  fr.  oppi- 
dum  town.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  town.   [06s.]  Howell. 

Op'pl-dan,  n.     1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  town.     [06s.] 

2.  A  student  of  Eton  College,  England,  who  is  not  a 
King's  scholar,  and  who  boards  in  a  private  family. 

Op-pig'ner-ate  (op-pig'ner-at),  v.  i.  [L.  oppignera- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  oppignerare  to  pawn.  See  Ob-,  and  Pio- 
nerate.]     To  pledge ;  to  pawn.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Op'pi-late  (op'pT-lat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Oppilated 
(-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Oppilating  (-la'ting).]  [L. 
oppilatus,  p.  p.  of  oppilare  to  stop  up  ;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -|- 
pilare  to  ram  down,  to  thrust.]  To  crowd  together ;  to 
fill  with  obstructions  ;  to  block  up.     [06s.]     Cockeram. 

Op'pl-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  re.  [L.  oppilatio:  cf.  P. 
opilation."]  The  act  of  filling  or  crowding  together;  a 
stopping  by  redundant  matter ;  obstruction,  particul.nrly 
in  the  lower  intestines.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Op'pl-la-tlve  (op'pT-la-tTv),  a.  [Cf .  F.  opilatif.  See 
Oppilate.]     Obstructive.     [06s.]  Sheru-ood. 

Op-plete'  (Gp-plef),    1  a.      [L.   oppletus,  p.  p.  of  op. 

Op-plet'ed  (-plet'ed),  )  plere  to  fill  up  ;  ob  (see  Ob-) 
-|- pZcre  to  fUl.]     Pilled ;  crowded.     [06s.]        Johnson. 

Op-ple'tlon  (Sp-ple'shiin),  re.  The  act  of  filling  up,  or 
the  state  of  being  filled  up  ;  fullness.     [06s.] 

Op-pone'  (Sp-pon'),  v.  i.  [L.  opponere.  See  Oppo- 
nent.]    To  oppose.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Op-po'nen-cy  (Sp-po'neu-sy),  n.  The  act  of  opening 
an  academical  disputation ;  the  proposition  of  objections 
to  a  tenet,  as  an  exercise  f^r  a  degree.     \_Eng.'\        Todd. 

Op-po'nent  (-nent),  a.  [L.  opponens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
opponere  to  set  or  place  against,  to  oppose ;  oh  (see  Ob-) 
-j^ ^oreere  to  place.  See  Position.]  Situated  in  front; 
opposite  ;  hence,  opposing ;  adverse ;  antagonistic.  Pope. 

Op-po'nent,  re.  1.  One  who  opposes  ;  an  adversa  ry ; 
an  antagonist ;  a  foe.  Macaiday. 

2.  One  who  opposes  in  a  disputation,  argument,  or 
other  verbal  controversy ;  specifically,  one  who  attacks 
some  thesis  or  proposition,  in  distinction  from  the  >•«- 
spondent,  or  defendant,  who  maintains  it. 

How  becomingly  does  Philopolis  exercise  his  office,  and  sea- 
sonably commit  the  opponent  with  the  respondent,  like  a  long- 
practiced  moderator  1  Dr.  H.  J/o/  e. 

Syn.  —  Antagonist ;  opposer ;  foe.    See  Adversary. 

Op'por-tune'  (op'p5r-tiin'),  a.     [P.  opportun,  L.  op- 

portunus,  lit,  at  or  before  the  port;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -j-  a 

derivative  of  partus  port,  harbor.     See  Port  harbor.] 

Convenient ;  ready ;  hence,  seasonable ;  timely.  Milton. 

This  is  most  opportune  to  our  need.  Shak. 

—  Op'por-tunely,  adv.  —  Op'por-tune'ness,  re. 

Op'por-tune',  v.  <.    To  suit.    [06s.]   Dr.  Clerke  (\&m). 

Op'por-tun'lsm  (-tun'Iz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  opportunisme.'] 
The  art  or  practice  of  taking  advantage  of  opportunities 
or  circumstances,  or  of  seeking  immediate  advantage 
with  little  regard  for  ultimate  consequences.     [Recent] 

Op'por-tun'lst,  n.  [Cf.  P.  opportuniste.]  One  who 
advocates  or  practices  opportunism.     [Recent] 

Op'por-tu'ni-ty  (-tu'uT-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Opportunities 
(-tiz).  [F.  opportunile,  L.  opportunitas.  See  Oppor- 
tune.] 1.  Fit  or  convenient  time ;  a  time  or  place  la> 
vorable  for  executing  a  purpose  ;  a  suitable  combination 
of  conditions ;  suitable  occasion ;  chance. 
A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportunities  than  he  finds.  Bacon, 

2.  Convenience  of  situation  ;  fitness.     [06s.] 

Hull,  a  town  of  great  strength  and  opportunity,  both  to  sea  rnd 
land  aif airs.  31itioa. 

3.  Importunity ;  earnestness.     [06s.]        Jer.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  Occasion  ;  convenience  ;  occurrence.  —  Oppor- 
tunity, Occasion.  An  occasion  is  that  which  falls  in  our 
way,  or  presents  itself  in  the  course  of  events ;  an  oppor- 
tunity is  a  convenience  or  fitness  of  time,  place,  etc.,  foi 
the  doing  of  a  thing.  Hence,  occasions  often  make  op- 
portunities. The  occasion  of  sickness  may  give  opportu- 
nity for  reflection. 

Op-pos'a-bil'i-ty  (Sp-poz'a-bil'it-t^),  re.  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  opposable. 

In  no  savage  have  I  ever  seen  the  slightest  approach  to  oppos- 
ability  of  the  great  toe,  which  is  the  essential  distinguishing 
feature  of  apes  A,  R.  Wallace. 

Op-pos'a-ble  (Sp-poz'a-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
opposed  or  resisted. 

2.  Capable  of  being  placed  opposite  something  else ; 
as,  the  thumb  is  opposable  to  the  forefinger. 

Op-pos'al  (-al),  re.    Opposition.    [R.]    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Op-pose'  (op-poz'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Opposed 
(-pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Opposing.]  [P.  opposer.  Sea 
Ob-,  Pose,  and  cf.  2d  Appose,  Puzzle,  re.  Cf .  L.  opponere, 
oppositum.]  1.  To  place  in  front  of,  or  over  against; 
to  set  opposite ;  to  exhibit. 

Her  grace  sat  down  .  .  . 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state  :  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people.  Shak. 

2.  To  put  in  opposition,  with  a  view  to  counterbalance- 
or  countervail ;  to  set  against;  to  offer  antagonistically. 

I  may  .  .  .  oppose  my  single  opinion  to  his.       Locke. 

3.  To  resist  or  antagonize  by  physical  means,  or  by  ar- 
guments, etc.  ;  to  contend  against ;  to  confront ;  to  re- 
sist ;  to  withstand  ;  as,  to  oppose  the  king  in  battle  ;  to 
oppose  a  bill  in  Congress. 

4.  To  compete  with ;  to  strive  against ;  as,  to  oppose 
a  rival  for  a  prize. 

I  am  .  .  .  too  weak 
To  opTJOsc  your  cunning.  Shak, 

Syn.  —  To  combat ;  withstand ;  contradict ;  deny ;  gain- 
say ;  oppugn ;  contravene ;  check ;  obstruct. 
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Op-pose'  (5p-poz'),  V.  i.    1.  To  be  set  opposite.  Sknk. 

2.  To  act  adversely  or  in  opposition ;  —  witli  against 
OT  to  ;  as,  a  servant  opposed  against  the  act.  [06.s.]  Shak. 

3.  To  make  objection  or  opposition  in  controversy. 
Op-pOSe'leSS,  a.    Not  to  be  effectually  opposed ;  irre- 
sistible.    [Obs.J     "  Your  great  opposeless  wills."    Shak. 

Op-pos'er  (-er),  11.  One  who  opposes  ;  an  onpouent ; 
■1!!  antagonist ;  an  adversary. 

Op'po-Site  (3p'p6-zit),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  oppositus,  p.  p. 
of  opponere.  See  Opponent.]  1.  Placed  over  against ; 
standing  or  situated  over  against  or  in  front ;  facing  ;  — 
often  with  to  ;  as,  a  house  opposite  to  the  Exchange. 

2.  Applied  to  the  other  of  two  things  which  are  en- 
tirely different ;  other ;  as,  the  opposite  sex  ;  the  opposite 
e.^treme. 

3.  Extremely  different ;  inconsistent ;  contrary ;  re- 
pugnant ;  antagonistic. 

Novels,  by  which  the  reader  is  misled  into  another  sort  of 
pleasure  opposite  to  that  which  is  designed  in  an  epic  poem. 

Dry  den. 
.  Particles  of  speech  have  divers,  and  sometimes  almost  oppo- 
'site,  significations.  Locke. 

4.  (Bot.)  (a)  Set  over  against  each  other,  but  separa- 
ted by  the  whole  diameter  of  the  stem, 
as  two  leaves  at  the  same  node.    (6)  Placed 
directly  in  front  of  another  part  or  organ, 
as  a  stamen  which  stands  before  a  petal. 

Op'po-site,  re.  1.  One  who  opposes ;  an 
opponent ;  an  antagonist.     [06s.] 

The  op2)ositas  of  this  day's  strife.     Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  opposed  or  contrary ; 
OS,  sweetness  and  its  opposite. 

The  virtuous  man  meets  with  more  opposites 
and  opponents  than  any  other.  Landor. 

Op'po-site-ly,  adv.  In  a  situation  to 
face  each  other ;  in  an  opposite  manner  or 
direction;  adversely. 

Winds  from  all  quarters  oppositelu  blow.  May. 

Op'po-Site-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  opposite. 

Op-pos'i-tl-fo'lI-OUS  (Bp-pSz'i-tT-fo'li-iis),  a.  [See 
Opposite,  Folious.]  (Bot.)  Placed  at  the  same  node 
with  a  leaf,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  whole  diameter 
of  the  stem  ;  as,  an  oppositifoHous  peduncle. 

Op'po-sl'tion  (Sp'po-zTsh'un),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  opposi- 
tio.  See  Opposite.]  1.  The  act  of  opposing  ;  an  at- 
tempt to  check,  restrain,  or  defeat;  resistance. 

The  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  op2Josition.  Shak. 

Virtue  which  breaks  through  all  oppositioi^       Milton. 

2.  The  state  of  being  placed  over  against ;  situation 
so  as  to  front  something  else.  Milton. 

3.  Repugnance ;  contrariety  of  sentiment,  interest,  or 
purpose ;  antipathy.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  opposes ;  an  obstacle ;  specifically,  the. 
aggregate  of  persons  or  things  opposing  ;  hence,  in  poli- 
tics and  parliamentary  practice,  the  party  opposed  to  the 
party  in  power. 

5.  (Astron.)  The  situation  of  a  heavenly  body  with 
respect  to  another  when  in  the  part  of  the  heavens  di- 
rectly opposite  to  it ;  especially,  the  position  of  a  planet 
or  satellite  when  its  longitude  differs  from  that  of  the 
sun  180°  ;  —  signified  by  the  symbol  § ;  as,  8  'ij.  O,  op- 
position of  Jupiter  to  the  sun. 

6.  (Logic)  The  relation  between  two  propositions 
when,  having  the  same  subject  and  predicate,  they  differ 
in  quantity,  or  in  quality,  or  in  both  ;  or  between  two 
propositions  which  have  the  same  matter  but  a  different 
form. 

Op'po-Sl'tton-lSt,  re.  One  who  belongs  to  the  opposi- 
tion party.  Praed. 

Op-pos'i-tl-pet'al-OUS  (8p-p5z'i-ti-p5t'al-iis),  a.  [See 
Opposite,  and  Petal.]  [Bot.)  Placed  in  front  of  a  petal. 

Op-pos'1-tl-sep'al-ous  (-sep'al-fis),  a.  [See  Opposite, 
and  Sepal.]    {Bot.)  Placed  in  front  of  a  sepal. 

Op-pos'l-tlV9  (5p-p5z'T-tiv),  a.  [Of.  F.  oppositif.  See 
Opposite.  ]   Capable  of  being  put  in  opposition.   Bp.  Hall. 

Op-press'  (op-pr5s'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Oppressed 
(-prist') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Oppeessino.]  [F.  oppresser, 
tiL.  oppressare,  fr.  L.  oppressus,  p.  p.  of  opprimere ;  ob 
(see  Ob-) -^  premere  to  press.  See  Press.]  1.  To  im- 
pose excessive  burdens  upon  ;  to  overload ;  hence,  to 
treat  with  unjust  rigor  or  with  cruelty.  Wyclif. 

For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down.  Shak. 

Behold  the  kings  of  the  earth  ;  how  they  oppress 
Thy  chosen  I  Milton. 

2.  To  ravish ;  to  violate.     [OJj.]  Chaucer. 

3.  To  put  down ;  to  crush  out ;  to  suppress.   [Ofti.] 

The  mutiny  he  there  hastes  to  oppress.  Shak. 

4.  To  produce  a  sensation  of  weight  in  (some  part  of 
the  body) ;  as,  my  lungs  are  oppressed  by  the  damp  air  ; 
excess  of  food  oppresses  the  stomach. 

Op-pres'slon  (5p-presh'un),  n.     [F.,  fr.  L.  oppressio.'] 
1.  The  act  of  oppressing,  or  state  of  being  oppressed. 
.    2.  That  which  oppresses ;    a  hardship   or  injustice ; 
cruelty  ;   severity  ;    tyranny.      "  The   multitude  of  op- 
pressions." Job  XXXV.  9. 

3.  A  sense  of  heaviness  or  obstruction  in  the  body  or 
mind  ;  depression  ;  dullness  ;  lassitude  ;  as,  an  oppres- 
sion of  spirits  J  an  oppression  of  the  lungs. 

There  gentle  Sleep 
First  found  me,  and  with  soft  oppression  seized 
My  drowsed  sense.  Milton. 

4.  Ravishment:  rape.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
0p-preS3'lve    (Sp-pr5s'iv),  a.      [Cf.   F.    oppressi/.] 

1.  Unreasonably  burdensome  ;  unjustly  severe,  rigor- 
ous, or  harsh  ;  as,  oppressive  taxes  ;  oppressive  exactions 
of  service  ;  an  oppressive  game  law.  Macauluy. 

2.  Using  oppression ;  tyrannical ;  as,  oppressive  au- 
thority or  commands. 

3.  Heavy ;  overpowering ;  hard  to  be  borne  ;  as,  op- 
pressive grief  or  woe. 

To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppresjfive  weight.         Pope. 

—  Op-press'lve-ly,  adv.  —  Op-press'ive-ness,  n. 


Ol)-press'or  (8p-pr5s'er),  re.  [L.]  One  who  oppresses; 
one  who  imposes  unjust  burdens  on  others ;  one  who  har- 
asses others  with  unjust  laws  or  unreasonable  severity. 

The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds.       Shak. 
To  relieve  the  oppressed  and  to  punish  the  oppressor.    Swift, 
Op-pres'sure  (Sp-prSsh'ur),  n.     Oppression.     [06s.] 
Op-pro'brl-OUS  (5p-pro'brT-iis),  a.     [L.  opprobriosus, 
fr.   opprobrium.      See  Opprobrium.]      1.  Expressive  of 
opprobrium ;    attaching  disgrace ;   reproachful ;    scurril- 
ous ;  as,  opprobrious  language. 

They  .  .  .  vindicate  themselves  in  terms  no  less  opprobrious 
than  those  by  which  they  are  attacked.  Addison. 

2.  Infamous ;  despised ;  rendered  hateful ;  as,  an  op- 
probrious name. 

This  dark,  opprobrious  den  of  shame.  Milton. 

—  Op-pro1)rl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Op-pro'bri-ous-ness,  «. 

Op-pnybri-um  (-iim),  re.  [L.,  tr.  ob  (see  Ob-)  -\-pro- 
brum  reproach,  disgrace.]  Disgrace ;  infamy ;  reproach 
mingled  with  contempt ;  abusive  language. 

Being  both  dramatic  author  and  dramatic  performer,  he  found 
himself  heir  to  a  twofold  opprobrium.  Be  Quincey. 

Op-pro'bry  (-bry),  n.    Opprobrium.    [06s.]   Johnson. 

Op-pugn'  (5p-piin'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Oppugned 
(-pvmd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Oppugnino.]  [OF.  oppugner, 
L.  oppugnare;  ob  (see  Ob-)  -(-  pugnare  to  fight.  See 
Impugn.]  To  fight  against ;  to  attack  ;  to  be  in  conflict 
with ;  to  oppose  ;  to  resist. 

They  said  tiie  manner  of  their  impeachment  they  could  not 
but  conceive  did  oppugn  the  rights  of  Parliament.       Clarendon. 

Op-png'nan-cy  (op-pi3g'n«n-sy),  re.  [See  Oppuqnant.] 
The  act  of  oppugning ;  opposition  ;  resistance.  Shak. 

Op-pug'nant  (-naut),  a.  [L.  oppugnans,  p.  pr.  of 
oppugnare.  See  Oppugn.]  Tending  to  awaken  hostil- 
ity; hostile;  opposing;  warring.  "  Oppugnani  forces." 
I.  Taylor.  — «.     An  opponent,     [i?.]     Coleridge. 

Op'pug-na'tlon  (Sp'pSg-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  oppugna- 
tio  :  ct.  OF.  oppugnation.']    Opposition.   [iJ.]   Bp.  Hall. 

Op-pugn'er  (op-pun'er),  n.  One  who  opposes  or  at- 
tacks ;  that  which  opposes.  Selden. 

Op-Sim'a-thy  (op-sim'a-thy),  re.  [Gr.  oi|/ino0ta.] 
Education  late  in  life,     [i?.]  Hales. 

Op'si-om'e-ter  (Sp'st-om'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  oi|its  sight  -f 
-meter  :  cf.  F.  opsiometre.^  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  limits  of  distinct  vision  in  different  individuals, 
and  thus  determining  the  proper  focal  length  of  a  lens 
for  correcting  imperfect  sight.  Brande  &  C. 

Op'SO-na'tion  (Sp'so-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  opsonatio.'\ 
A  catering  ;  a  buying  of  provisions.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

Op'ta-ble  (op'ta-b'l),  a.  [L.  optabilis.']  That  may  be 
chosen ;  desirable.     [06s.]  Cockeram. 

Op'tate  (Sp'tat),  V.  i.  [L.  optatus,  p.  p.  of  optare.'] 
To  choose  ;  to  wish  for  ;  to  desire.     [06s.]        Cotgrave. 

Op-ta'tlon  (Sp-ta'shiin),  n,  [L.  optatio.  See  Option.] 
The  act  of  optating ;  a  wish.     [06s.]         Sir  T.  Broicne. 

Op'ta-tive  (op'ta-tTv),  a.  [L.  optativus:  cf.  F.  opia- 
tif.']    Expressing  desire  or  wish.  Fuller. 

Optative  mood  (Oram.),  that  mood  or  form  of  a  verb, 
as  m  Greek,  Sanskrit,  etc.,  in  which  a  wish  or  desire  is 
expressed. 

Op'ta-tive,  re.  [Cf.  P.  optatif.2  1.  Something  to  be 
desired.    [iJ.]  Bacon. 

2.  {Gram.)  The  optative  mood ;  also,  a  verb  in  the 
optative  mood. 

Op'ta-tlve-ly,  adv.  In  an  optative  manner  ;  with  the 
expression  of  desire.     [iS.] 

God  blesseth  man  imperatively,  and  man  blesseth  God  opia- 
iively.  Bp.  Hall. 

Op'tiC  (Sp'tik),  re.  [From  Optic,  a.]  1.  The  organ 
of  sight ;  an  eye. 

The  difference  is  as  great  between 
The  optics  seeing,  as  the  object  seen.  Pope. 

2.  An  eyeglass.     [06j.]  Herbert. 

Op'tiC  (op'tik),        )  a.     [F.  optique,  Gr.  orrTiKo;  ;  akin 
Op'tiC-al  (-ti-kal),  )       to    6i/(is   sight,   o^wTra  I    have 
seen,  o\|io^ai  I  shall  see,  and  to  oo-cre  the  two  eyes,  a)i|/ 
face,  L.  oculus  eye.     See  Ocular,  Eye,  and  cf.  Canopy, 
Ophthalmia.]    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vision  or  sight. 
The  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views.       Milton. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eye ;  ocular ;  as,  the  optic 
nerves  (the  first  pair  of  cranial  nerves)  which  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  retina.     See  Illust.  of  Brain,  and  Eye. 

3.  Relating  to  the  science  of  optics ;  as,  optical  works. 

Optic  angle  {Opt.),  the  angle  included  between  the  optic 
axes  of  the  two  eyes  when  directed  to  the  same  point ;  — 
sometimes  called  6inoc«to-r)araHax.  —  Optic  axis.  {Opt.) 
(a)  A  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  the  eye  perpen- 
dicular to  its  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces.  In  a  nor- 
mal eye  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis  that  objects 
are  most  distinctly  seen.  (6)  The  line  in  a  doubly  refract- 
ing crystal,  in  the  direction  of  which  no  double  refraction 
occurs.  A  uniaxial  crystal  has  one  such  line,  a  biaxial 
crystal  has  two.  —  Optical  circle  (Opt.),  a  graduated  circle 
used  for  the  measurement  of  angles  in  optical  experi- 
ments. —  Optical  square,  a  surveyor's  instrument  with  re- 
flectors for  laying  off  right  angles. 

Op'tlc-al-ly,  adv.  By  optics  or  sight ;  with  reference 
to  optics. 

Optically  active.  Optically  inactive  (Chem.  Physic.<!), 
terms  used  of  certain  metameric  substances  which,  while 
identical  with  eacl>  other  in  other  respects,  diifer  in  this, 
viz.,  that  they  do  or  do  not  produce  right-handed  or  left- 
handed  circular  polarization  of  light.  —  Optically  positive, 
Optically  negative.    See  under  Refraction. 

Op-ti'clan  (op-ttsh'nn),  re.  [Cf.  F.  opticien.  See  Op- 
tic, a.]     1.  One  skilled  in  optics.     [7v.]  A.  Smith. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  optical  glasses  .and  instruments. 

Op'tics  (Qp'tiks),  n.  [Cf .  F.  optique,  L.  optice,  Gr. 
oTTTiKi}  (sc.  eeoipia).  See  Optic]  That  branch  of  phys- 
ical science  which  treats  of  the  nature  and  properties  of 
light,  the  laws  of  its  modification  by  opaque  and  ti-ans- 
parent  bodies,  and  the  phenomena  of  vision. 


Optl-graph  (Sp'tT-graf ),  re.  [Optic  -f-  -graph :  cf.  F. 
opticographe.  See  Optic,  a.]  A  telescope  with  a  diago- 
nal eyepiece,  suspended  vertically  in  gimbals  by  the  ob- 
ject end  beneath  a  fixed  diagonal  plane  mirror.  It  is 
used  for  delineating  landscapes,  by  means  of  a  pencil  at 
the  eye  end  which  leaves  the  delineation  on  paper. 

Op'tl-ma-cy  (-ma-sy),  re.  [Cf.  F.  optimatie.  See  Opti- 
mate.]     1.  Government  by  the  nobility.     [JS.]   Howell. 

2.  Collectively,  the  nobility.     [iJ.] 

Op'ti-mate  (-mat),  a.  [L.  optimas,  -atis,  adj.,  opti- 
mates,  n.  pi.,  the  adherents  of  the  best  men,  the  aristo- 
crats, fr.  optimus  the  best.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
nobility  or  aristocracy.  [jR.]  —  re.  A  nobleman  or  aris- 
tocrat ;  a  chief  man  in  a  state  or  city,     [i?.]    Chapman. 

II  Op'ti-ma'tes  (op'ti-ma'tez),  re.  pi.  [L.  See  Opti- 
mate.]  The  nobility  or  aristocracy  of  ancient  Rome,  as 
opposed  to  the  populares. 

Op'tl-me  (op'ti-me),  re.  [L.,  adv.  fr.  optimus  the 
best.]  One  of  those  who  stand  in  the  second  rank  ot 
honors,  immediately  after  the  wranglers,  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  England.  They  are  divided  into 
senior  and  junior  optimes. 

Op'ti-mlsm  (-miz'm),  n.  [L.  optimus  the  best ;  akin  tc 
optio  choice :  cf.  F.  optimisme.  See  Option.]  1.  {Sletaph.) 
The  opinion  or  doctrine  that  everything  in  nature,  being 
the  work  of  God,  is  ordered  for  the  best,  or  that  the  or- 
dering of  things  in  the  universe  is  such  as  to  produce 
the  highest  good. 

2.  A  disposition  to  take  the  most  hopeful  view ;  —  op- 
posed to  pessimism. 

Op'ti-mist  (-mist),  re.  [Cf .  F.  optimiste.']  1.  {Metaph.) 
One  who  holds  the  opinion  that  all  events  are  ordered 
for  the  best. 

2.  One  who  looks  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  or  takes 
hopeful  views  ;  —  opposed  to  pessimist. 

Op'ti-mls'tic  (-mis'tik),  a.  1.  {Metaph.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  optimism;  tending,  or  conforming,  to  the 
opinion  that  all  events  are  ordered  for  the  best. 

2.  Hopeful ;  sanguine ;  as,  an  optimistic  view. 

Op-tim'i-ty  (6p-tim'i-ty),  n.  [L.  optimitas,  fr.  opM> 
mus  the  best.]    The  state  of  being  best.     [J?.]     Bailey. 

Op'tion  (op'shun),  re.  [L.  optio;  akin  to  optare  to 
choose,  wish,  optimus  best,  and  perli.  to  E.  apt :  cf.  F. 
opiion.'i  1.  The  power  of  choosing ;  the  right  of  choice 
or  election  ;  an  alternative. 

There  is  an  option  left  to  the  United  States  of  America,  whether 
they  wiil  be  respectable  and  prosperous,  or  contemptible  and 
miserable,  as  a  nation.  Washington, 

2.  The  exercise  of  the  power  of  choice  ;  choice. 
Transplantation  must  proceed  from  tlie  option  of  the  people, 

else  it  sounds  hke  an  exile.  Bacon. 

3.  A  wishing  ;  a  wish.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall, 

4.  {Ch.  of  Eng.)  A  right  fonnerly  belonging  to  an. 
archbishop  to  select  any  one  dignity  or  benefice  in  the 
gift  of  a  suffragan  bishop  consecrated  or  confirmed  by 
him,  for  bestowal  by  himself  when  next  vacant;  —  an- 
nulled by  Parliament  in  1845. 

5.  {Stock  Exchange)  A  stipulated  privilege,  given  to  » 
party  in  a  time  contract,  of  demanding  its  fulfillment  on 
any  day  within  a  specified  limit. 

Buyer's  option,  an  option  allowed  to  one  who  contracts 
to  buy  stocks  at  a  certain  future  date  and  at  a  certain 
price,  to  demand  the  delivery  of  the  stock  (giving  one 
day's  notice)  at  any  previous  time  at  the  market  price.  — 
Seller's  option,  an  option  allowed  to  one  who  contracts  to 
deliver  stock  at  a  certain  price  on  a  certain  future  date, 
to  deliver  it  (giving  one  day's  notice)  at  any  previous 
time  at  the  market  price.  Such  options  are  privileges 
for  Iwhich  a  consideration  is  paid.  —  Local  option.  See 
under  Local. 

Syn.  —  Choice  ;  preference ;  selection.  —  Option, 
Choice.  Choice  is  an  act  of  choosing ;  option  often  means 
liberty  to  choose,  and  implies  freedom  from  constraint  in 
the  act  of  choosmg. 

Op'tion-al  (-«!),  a.  Involving  an  option ;  depending 
on  the  exercise  of  an  option ;  left  to  one's  discretion 
or  choice ;  not  compulsory ;  as,  optional  studies ;  it  is 
optional  with  you  to  go  or  stay.  —  re.    See  Elective,  re. 

If  to  the  former  the  movement  was  not  o2}tional,  it  was  the 
same  that  the  latter  chose  when  it  was  optional.  Palfrey^ 

Original  writs  are  either  optional  or  peremptory.    Blackstone. 

Op'tlon-al-ly,  adv.    in  an  optional  manner. 

II  Op'to-coe'le  (5p't6-se'le),  I  re.     [NL.  opiocoelia,  fr. 

II  Op'tO-cee'li-a  (-se'lT-a),  (  Gr.  07rTiK09  optic  +  koi- 
Aos  a  hollow.]  {Anat.)  The  cavity  of  one  of  the  optic 
lobes  of  the  brain  in  many  animals.  £.  G.  Wilder. 

Op'tO-gram  (8p'to-gr5m),  n.  [Optic  -f  -gram  :  cf.  F. 
optogramme.J  (Physiol.)  Au  image  of  external  objects 
fixed  on  the  retina  by  the  photochemical  action  of  hglit 
on  the  visual  purple.     See  Optogbaphy. 

Op-tOg'ra-phy  (5p-tog'ra-fy),  n.  [Optic  +  -graphy.] 
(Physiol.)  The  production  of  an  optogram  on  the  ret- 
ina by  the  photochemical  action  of  light  on  the  visual 
purple  ;  the  fixiition  of  au  image  in  the  eye.  The  object 
so  photographed  shows  white  on  a  purple  or  red  back- 
ground.    See  Visual  purple,  under  Visual. 

Op-tom'e-ter  (op-tSm'e-ter),  n.  [Optic  -{■  -meter.'] 
(Physiol.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  dist.aiice  of 
distinct  vision,  m.iinly  foi'  the  selection  of  eyeglasses. 

Op'U-lence  (op'ili-lens),  re.  [L.  opnlentia :  cf.  F.  opu- 
lence.   See  Opulent.]   Wealth  ;  riches ;  affluence.  Swift. 

Op'U-len-cy  (-Icn-sy),  n.    See  Opulence.  Shak. 

Op'U-lent  (-lent),  a.  [h.  opi/lcns,  opulentus,  fr.  ops, 
opis,  power,  wealth,  riches,  peril,  akin  to  E.  apt :  cf.  F. 
opulent.  Cf.  Copious,  Couple,  Office.]  Hsiving  a  large 
estate  or  property  ;  wealthy;  rich;  afliuent ;  as,  ano;)«- 
lent  city  ;  an  opulent  citizen.  —  Op'U-lent-ly,  adv. 
I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  witn  kingdoms.  Shak. 

II  0-pun'tl-a  (o-pun'slu-A),  re.  [NL.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  cactaceous  plants  ;  the  prickly  pear,  or  Indian  fig. 

II  O'pus  (o'ptts),  re.  /  pi.  Opera  (5p'e-riV).  [L.  See 
Opera.]   A  work  ;  specif.  (Mas.),  a  nuisical  composition. 

^S^  Each  composition,  or  set  of  pieces,  as  the  composer 
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may  choose,  is  called  an  opus,  and  they  are  numbered  in 
the  order  of  their  issue.    (Often  abbrev.  to  op.) 

Opus  incertum.     [L.]    (Arch.)  See  under  Incertum. 

0-pUB'cle  (6-pus"l),  )  n.     [L.  opusculum,  dim.  of  opus 

O-pus'cnle  (-kSl),     /     work :    cf .   F.   opuscule.}     A 
small  or  petty  work. 

II  O-pus'CU-lam  (-kii-lum),  n. ;  pi.  Opcsoula  (-14).  [L.] 
An  opuscule.  Smart. 

O'pyo  (o'pe),  n.     Opium.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

O-qnas'sa  (o-kwas'sa),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  small,  handsome 
trout  [Salvelinus  oguassa),  found  in  some  of  the  lakes  in 
Maine ;  —  called  also 
blueback  trout. 


-^ 


Oquassa.      ^^ 

-or.  [L.  -or :  cf.  OF.  -or,  -ur,  -our,  F.  -eur.']  1.  A 
noun  suffix  denoting  an  act;  a  state  or  quality;  as  in 
error,  fervor,  pallor,  candor,  etc. 

2.  A  noun  suffix  denoting  an  agertt  or  doer  ;  as  in  au- 
ditor, one  who  hears;  donor,  one  wlio  gives;  obligor, 
elevator.  It  is  correlative  to  -ee.  In  general  -or  is  ap- 
pended to  words  of  Latin,  and  -er  to  those  of  English, 
origin.     See  -er. 

Or  (6r),  conj.  [OE.  or,  outher,  other,  aulfter,  either, 
or,  AS.  awSer,  contr.  from  ahwieSer;  a  aye  -f-  hwxSer 
whether.  See  Aye,  and  Whether,  and  cf.  Either.] 
A  particle  that  marks  an  alternative  ;  as,  you  may  read 
or  may  write,  —  that  is,  you  may  do  one  of  the  things  at 
jour  pleasure,  but  not  both.  It  corresponds  to  either. 
You  may  ride  either  to  London  or  to  "Windsor.  It  often 
connects  a  series  of  words  or  propositions,  presenting  a 
choice  of  either  ;  as,  he  may  study  law,  or  medicine,  or 
4iviuity,  or  he  may  enter  into  trade. 

If  man's  convenience,  health, 
Or  safety  Interfere,  his  rights  and  claimB 
Are  paramount.  Cowper. 

d^p"  Or  may  be  used  to  join  as  alternatives  terms  ex- 
pressing unlike  things  or  ideas  (as,  is  the  orange  sour  or 
sweet  ?),  or  different  terms  expressing  the  same  thing  or 
idea ;  as,  this  is  a  sphere,  or  globe. 

^ff^  Or  sometimes  begins  a  sentence.    In  this  case  it 

expresses  an  alternative  or  subjoins  a  clause  differing 

from  the  foregoing.    "  Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  who, 

if  his  son  shall  ask  him  for  a  loaf,  will  give  him  a  stone  ?  " 

Matt.-m.  ^(Rev.Ver.). 

Or  for  either  is  archaic  or  poetic. 

Maugre  thine  heed,  thou  must  for  indigence 

Or  steal,  or  beg,  or  borrow  thy  dispence.         Chaucer, 

Or,  prep.  &  adv.     [AS.  ser  ere,  before.    V204.     See 
Erz,  prep.  &  adv.2    Ere;  before;  sooner  than.     lObs.J 
But  natheless,  while  I  have  time  and  space, 
Or  that  I  fortner  in  this  tale  pace.  Chancer. 

Or  ever,  Or  ere.    See  under  Ever,  and  Erb. 

Or,  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  aurum  gold.  Cf.  Axtreate.]  {Ser.) 
Yellow  or  gold  color,  —  represented  in  drawing  or  engrav- 
ing by  small  dots. 

O'ra  (o'ra),  n.  [AS.  See  2d  Ore.]  A  money  of  accomit 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  valued,  in  the  Domesday  Book, 
at  twenty  pence  sterling. 

1!  O'ra-bas'BU  (o'ra-bas'soo),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  South  Amer- 
ican monliey  of  the  genus  Callithrix,  esp.  C.  Moloch. 

Or'ach    \  (5r'ach),  n.     [F.  arroche,  corrupted  fr.  L. 

Or'aohe )  atriplex,  Gr.  arpac^afos.  Cf.  Arrach.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  {Atriplex)  of  herbs  or  low  shrubs  of  the 
•Goosefoot  family,  most  of  them  with  a  mealy  surface. 

Garden  orache,  a  plant  (Atriplex  hortensis),  often  used 
as  a  pot  herb ; — also  called  mountain  spinach. 

Or'a-cle  (5r'4-k'l),  n.  [F. ,  f r.  L.  oraculum,  f r.  orare 
to  speak,  utter,  pray,  fr.  os,  oris,  mouth.     See  Oral.] 

1.  The  answer  of  a  god,  or  some  person  reputed  to  be 
a  god,  to  an  inquiry  respecting  some  affair  or  future 
event,  as  the  success  of  an  enterprise  or  battle. 

Whatso'er  she  saith,  for  oracles  must  stand.    Drayton. 

2.  Hence :  The  deity  who  was  supposed  to  give  the 
answer  ;  also,  the  place  where  it  was  given. 

The  oracles  are  dumb  ; 
No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving.  Milton. 

3.  The  communications,  revelations,  or  messages  de- 
livered by  God  to  the  prophets  ;  also,  the  entire  sacred 
Scriptures    —  usually  in  the  plural. 

The  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God.      Heb.  v.  12. 

4.  (Jewish  Aniiq.)  The  sanctuary,  or  Most  Holy  place 
in  the  temple  ;  also,  the  temple  itself.        1  Kings  vi.  19. 

Siloa's  brook,  that  fiow'd 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God.  Milton. 

5.  One  who  communicates  a  divine  commaud;  an 
angel ;  a  prophet. 

God  hath  now  sent  his  living  oracle 

Into  the  world  to  teach  his  final  will.  Milton. 

6.  Any  person  reputed  uncommonly  wise  ;  one  whose 
decisions  are  regarded  as  of  great  authority  ;  as,  a  lit- 
erary orarfe.   "  Oracte  of  mode."  Tennyson. 

The  country  rectors  .  .  .  thought  him  an  oracle  on  points  of 
•learning.  Macaulay. 

7.  A  wise  sentence  or  decision  of  great  authority. 
Or'a-cle,  v.  i.   [imp.  &  p.  p.  Oracled  (-k'ld) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  OHACLmo  (-kling).]    To  utter  oracles.     [06s.] 
0-rac'U-lar   (o-rSk'd-ler),    a.     [L.   oraeularius.    See 

Oracle.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  oracle ;   uttering 

oracles ;  forecasting  the  future ;  as,  an  oracular  tongue. 
2.  ReaembMng  an  oracle  in  some  way,  as  in  solemnity, 

wisdom,  authority,  obscurity,  ambiguity,  dogmatism. 

They  have  something  venerable  and  oracular  in  that  un- 
adorned gravity  and  shortness  in  the  expression.  Pope. 

—  O-rac'u-lar-ly,  adv.  —  O-rac'a-lar-ness,  n. 

O-rac'a-lons  (6-rSk'ii-liis),  a.  Oracular;  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  oracle.     [JJ.]     "  Equivocations,  or  oraculous 
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speeches."    Bacon.     "The  oraculous  seer."    Pope. — 
O-rac'u-lous-ly,  adv.  —  0-rac'u-lous-ness,  n. 

0-ra'giOUS  (o-ra'jiis),  a.    [F.  orugeux.}   Stormy.  [iJ.] 

Or'ai-son  (or'I-ziSn),  n.    See  Orison.     [06s.]      Shak. 

O'ral  (o'ral),  a.  [L.  os,  oris,  the  mouth,  akin  to  Skr. 
as.  Cf.  Adobe,  Orison,  Usher.]  1.  Uttered  by  the 
mouth,  or  in  words ;  spoken,  not  written ;  verbal ;  as, 
07'al  traditions ;  oral  testimony ;  oral  law. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mouth  ;  surrounding  or  lin- 
ing the  mouth  ;  as,  oral  cUia  or  cirri. 

O'ral-ly,  adv.     1.  In  an  oral  manner.  Tillotson. 

2.  By,  with,  or  i.a,  the  mouth;  as,  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment orally.     [06s.]  Usher. 

0-rang'  (o-r5ug'),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Obang-octano. 

Or'ange  (or'Snj),  n.  [F. ;  cf.  It.  arancia,  arancio, 
LL.  arangia,  Sp.  naranja,  Pg.  laranja; 
all  fr.  Ar.  naranj.  Per.  ndranj,  na- 
rang^  cf.  Skr.  ndranga  orange  tree. 
Tlie  0-  in  F.  orange  is  due  to  confusion 
with  or  gold,  L.  aurum,  because  the 
orange  resembles  gold  in  color.]  1.  The 
fruit  of  a  tree  of  the  genus  Citrus  ( C. 
Aurantium).  It  is  usually  round,  and 
consists  of  pulpy  carpels,  commonly  ten 
in  number,  inclosed  in  a  leathery  rind, 
which  is  easily  separable,  and  is  reddish 
yellow  when  ripe. 

(J^^  There  are  nimierous  varieties  of 
oranges :  as,  the  bitter  orange,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  original  stock ;  the  navel  orange, 
which  has  the  rudiment  of  a  second  orange  imbedded 
in  the  top  of  the  fruit;  the  blood  orange,  with  a  reddish 
juice  ;  and  the  homed  orange,  in  which  the  carpels  are 
partly  separated. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  tree  that  bears  oranges ;  the  orange  tree. 

3.  The  color  of  an  orange  ;  reddish  yellow. 

Mandarin  orange.  See  Mandarin.  — Mock  orange  (5o^), 
any  species  of  shrubs  of  the  genus  Philadelphus,  wliich 
have  whitish  and  often  fragrant  blossoms.  —  Native  orange, 
or  Orange  thorn  (Bot.),  an  Australian  shrub  (Citriobatus 
varvijiorus) ;  also,  its  edible  yellow  berries.  —  Orange  bird 
(Zool. ),  a  tanager  of  Jamaica  ( Tanagra  zena) ;  —  so  called 
from  its  bright  orange  breast.  —  Orange  cowry  (Zool.),  a 
large,  handsome  cowry  (Cyprosa  aurantia),  highly  valued 
by  collectors  of  shells  on  account  of  its  rarity.  —  Orange 
grass  (Bot.),  an  inconspicuous  annual  American  plant 
(Hypericum  Sarothrn),  having  minute,  deep  yellow  flow- 
ers.—  Orange  oil  (C/iem.),  an  oily,  terpenelike  substance 
obtained  from  orange  rind,  and  distinct  from  ueroli  oil, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  flowers.  —  Orange  pekoe,  a 
kind  of  black  tea.  —  Orange  pippin,  an  orange-colored  ap- 
ple with  acid  flavor.  —  Quito  orange,  the  orangelike  fruit 
of  a  shrubby  species  of  nightshade  (Solanum  Quitoen.ie), 
native  in  Quito.  —  Orange  scale  (Zool.),  any  species  of 
scale  insects  which  in-  _ 

fests  orange  trees;  es- 
pecially, the  purple  scale 
( Mytilaspis  citricoJa ), 
the  long  scale  (M.  Glo- 
veri),  and  the  red  scale 
(Aspidiotus  Aurantii). 

Or'auge,  a.     Of  or 

pertaining  to  an  orange  ; 
of  the  color  of  an  or- 
ange ;  reddish  yellow ; 
as,  an  orange  ribbon. 
Or'ange-ado'  (-ad'), 

n.  [F.,  fr.  orange.1  A 
drink  made  of  orange 
juice  and  water,  corre- 
sponding to  lemonade/ 
orange  sherbet. 

Or'an-geat'  (E.  or'an- 

zhSt';  F.  6'raN'zha'), 
n.  IF., ir.  orange.']  Can- 
died orange  peel ;  also, 
orangeade. 

Or'ange-lsm  (Sr'gnj- 
Iz'm),  n.    Attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  society  of 
Orangemen ;  the  tenets  or  practices  of  the  Orangemen. 

Or'ange-man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One  of  a 
secret  society,  organized  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1795, 
the  professed  objects  of  which  are  the  defense  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  the  support  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  etc. ;  —  so  called  in  honor  of  "WiUiam,  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  became  William  III.  of  England. 

Or'ange-root'  (-roof),  «•    (Bot.)  An  American  ranun- 
culaceous  plant  (Hydrastis  Canaden- 
sis), having  a  yellow  tuberous  root;         j™— —   -.^ 
—  also  called  yellowroot,  golden  seal,       (S^^ '  ^ 
etc. 

Or'an-ger-y  (iSr'Snj-er-j^), 
n.  [F.  orangerie,  fr.  orange. 
See  Orange.]  A  place  for 
raising  oranges;  a  planta- 
tion of  orange  trees. 

Or'ange-taw'ny  (Sr'gnj- 

ta'ny),  a.  &  n.  Deep  orange- 
yellow  ;  dark  yellow.    Shak. 

Or'an-glte  (or'Snj-it),  n. 
(  3Iin. )  An  orange  -  yellow 
variety  of  the  mineral  tho- 
rite, found  in  Norway. 

O-rang'-ou-tang'  (o- 
r3ng'oo-tang'),  n.  [Malayan 
orang  Ulan,  i.e.,  man 
of  the  woods ;  orang 
man  -j-  utan  a  forest, 
wood,  wild,  savage.] 
(Zool.) An  arboreal 
anthropoid  ape  (Simia 
satyrus),  which  inhab- 
its Borneo  and  Suma- 


Orange  Scales,    a  The  Broad  Scale 
(Zecanium  hesperidvm)  ;    b  Pur- 


ple Scale  (Mytilaspis  citricola) ; 
c  Long  Scale  (3lytilaspis  Glov- 
eri)  ;  a  Red  Scale  (Aspidiotus  Au- 


rantii); d'  Male  ;  d"  Female  of 
the  last,  much  enlarged  ;  e  White 
Scale  (Aspidiotus  ivenV).  a,  6,  c, 
d,  e,  are  natural  size. 


Orang-outang.    Adult  Male. 


tra.    Often  called  simply  orang.     [Written  also  orang- 
outan,  orang-utan,  ourang-utang,  and  oran-utan.1 


^ff~  It  is  over  four  feet  high,  when  full  grown,  and  has 
very  long  arms,  which  reach  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ground 
when  the  body  is  erect.  Its  color  is  reddish  brown.  In 
structure,  it  closely  resembles  man  in  many  respects. 

0-ra'rl-an  (o-ra'ri-an),  a.  [L.  orarius,  fr.  ora  coast.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  coast. 

0-ra'tlon  (6-ra'shiin), m.  [L.  oratio,iT.  orare  to  speak, 
utter,  pray.  See  Oral,  Orison.]  An  elaborate  dis- 
course, delivered  in  public,  treating  an  important  subject  . 
in  a  formal  and  dignified  manner ;  especially,  a  discourse 
having  reference  to  some  special  occasion,  as  a  funeral, 
an  anniversary,  a  celebration,  or  the  like ;  ^  distin- 
guished from  an  argument  in  court,  a  popular  harangue, 
a  sermon,  a  lecture,  etc.  ;  as,  Webster's  oration  at  Bun- 
ker Hill. 

The  lord  archbishop  .  .  .  made  a  long  oration.     Bacon 

Syn.  —  Address  ;  speech.    See  Haeansue. 

0-ra'tion,  v.  i.    To  deliver  an  oration.  Donne. 

Or'a-tor  (5r'a-ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  orare  to  speak,  utter.  , 
See  Oration.]  1.  A  public  speaker;  one  who  delivers 
an  oration ;  especially,  one  distinguished  for  his  skill  and 
power  as  a  public  speaker ;  one  who  is  eloquent. 

I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is.  Sliak. 

Some  orator  renowned 
In  Athens  or  free  Rome.  Milton. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  In  equity  proceedings,  one  who  prays 
for  relief ;  a  petitioner.  (6)  A  plaintiff,  or  complainant, 
in  a  bill  in  chancery.  Burrill. 

3.  (Eng.  Universities)  An  officer  who  is  the  voice  of 
the  university  upon  all  public  occasions,  who  writes, 
reads,  and  records  all  letters  of  a  public  nature,  presents, 
with  an  appropriate  address,  those  persons  on  whom  hon- 
orary degrees  are  to  be  conferred,  and  performs  other 
like  duties  ;  —  called  also  public  orator. 

Or'a-tO'ri-al  (5r'a-to'ri-al),  a.  Oratorical.  [iS.]  Swift. 
—  Or'a-to'ri-al-ly,  adv. 

Or'a-tO'ri-an  (-an),  a.    Oratorical.    [06s.]    R.  North. 

Or'a-tO'rl-an,  n.  [Cf.  F.  oratorien.]  (E.  C.  Ch.)  See 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  imder  Oratory. 

Or'a-tor'lc-al  (-tSr'T-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an 
orator  or  to  oratory  ;  characterized  by  oratory  ;  rhetor- 
ical ;  becoming  to  an  orator ;  as,  an  oratorical  triumph ; 
an  oratorical  essay.  —  Or'a-tor'lC-al-ly,  adv. 

Or'a-tO'rl-0  (Sr'a-to'rT-o),  n.  [It.,fr.  L.  oratorius  be- 
longing to  praying.     See  Oeatok,  and   cf.   Oratory.] 

1.  (3Ius.)  A  more  or  less  dramatic  text  or  poem, 
founded  on  some  Scripture  narrative,  or  great  divine 
event,  elaborately  set  to  music,  in  recitative,  arias,  grand 
choruses,  etc. ,  to  be  sung  with  an  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, but  without  action,  scenery,  or  costume,  although 
the  oratorio  grew  out  of  the  Mysteries  and  the  Miracle 
and  Passion  plays,  which  were  acted. 

|t^°°  There  are  instances  of  secular  and  mythological 
subjects  treated  in  the  form  of  the  oratorios,  and  called 
oratorios  by  their  composers;  as  Haydn's  "Seasons," 
Handel's  "Semele,"  etc. 

2.  Performance  or  rendering  of  such  a  composition. 
Or'a-to'rl-OUS  (-iis),  a.     [LL.  oratorius.l     Oratorical 

[05s.]    Jcr.  Taylor.  —  Or'a-tO'rl-ous-ly,  adv.     [06s.] 

Or'a-tor-ize  (6r'a-ter-Iz),  V.  i.  To  play  the  orator. 
[^Jocose  or  derisivel  Dickens. 

Or'a-tO-ry  (Br-a-tS-rj^),  n. ;  pi.  Orato^ues  (-rlz).  [OE. 
oratorie,  fr.  L.  oratorium,  fr.  oratorius  of  praying,  of  an 
orator :  cf.  F.  oratoire.  See  Orator,  Oral,  and  cf.  Ora- 
torio.] A  place  of  orisons,  or  prayer ;  especially,  a 
chapel  or  small  room  set  apart  for  private  devotions. 

An  oratory  [temple]  ...  in  worship  of  Dian.    Chaucer. 

Do  not  omit  thy  prayers  for  want  of  a  good  oratory,  or  plac« 
to  pray  in.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Fathers  of  the  Oratory  (B.  C.  Ch.),  a  society  of  priests 
founded  by  St.  Philip  Neri,  living  in  community,  and  not 
bound  by  a  special  vow.  The  members  are  called  also 
oratorians. 

Or'a-tO-ry,  n.  [L.  oratoria  (sc.  ars)  the  oratorical  art.] 
The  art  of  an  orator;  the  art  of  public  speaking  in  an 
eloquent  or  effective  manner ;  the  exercise  of  rhetorical 
skill  in  oral  discourse ;  eloquence.  "  The  oratory  of 
Greece  and  Rome."  Milton. 

When  a  world  of  men 
■     Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory.  Shak. 

Or'a-tress  (-trSs),  n.  A  woman  who  makes  public 
addresses.  Warner. 

Or'a-trlx  (-triks),  n.  [L.]  A  woman  plaintiff,  or  com- 
plainant, in  equity  pleading.  Burrill. 

Orb  (6rb),  n.  [OF.  orb  blind,  fr.  L.  or6«s  destitute. 
(^rcA.)  A  blank  window  or  panel.     iObs.]      Oxf.  Gloss. 

Orb,  n.    [F.  or6e,  fr.  L.  orbis  circle,  orb.    Cf.  Orbit.] 

1.  .A  spherical  body;  a  globe;  especially,  one  of  the 
celestial  spheres ;  a  sun,  planet,  or  star. 

In  the  small  or6  of  one  particular  tear.  Shak. 

Whether  the  prime  orb. 
Incredible  how  swift,  had  thither  rolled.         Miltwt. 

2.  One  of  the  azure  transparent  spheres  conceived  by 
the  ancients  to  be  inclosed  one  within  another,  and  to 
carry  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  revolutions. 

3.  A  circle ;  esp.,  a  circle,  or  nearly  circular  orbit,  de- 
scribed by  the  revolution  of  a  heavenly  body ;  an  orbit. 

The  schoolmen  were  like  astronomers,  which  did  feign  ec- 
centrics, and  epicycles,  and  such  engines  of  orbs.  Bacon. 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb.  Shak. 

In  orbs 
Of  circuit  inexpressible  they  stood, 
Orb  within  orb.  Milton. 

4.  A  period  of  time  marked  off  by  the  revolution  of 
a  heavenly  body.     [JE.]  Milton. 

5.  The  eye,  as  luminous  and  spherical.    [Poetic} 

A  drop  serene  hath  quenched  their  orbs.         Milton. 

6.  A  revolving  circular  body ;  a  wheel.     [Peetici 

The  orbs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  rolled.  Milton. 

7.  A  sphere  of  action.    [iJ.]  Wordswarth. 

But  in  our  orbs  we  *11  Uve  so  round  and  safe.        Shak. 

8.  Same  as  Moumd,  a  ball  or  globe.     See  1st  MonND. 
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9.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in  a  circle,  as 
ior  defense,  esp.  infantry  to  repel  cavalry. 

Syn.  — Globe;  ball ;  sphere.    See  Globe. 

Orb  (Srb),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Orbed  (8rbd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
tb.  n.  Okbing.]   1.  To  form  into  an  orb  or  circle.  \_Poeiic'] 

MiUon.    Lowell. 

Z.  To  encircle ;  to  surround  ;  to  inclose.     IPoetic] 

The  wheels  were  orbed  with  gold.  Addisun. 

Orb,  V.  i.   To  become  round  like  an  orb.     \_Poeiic'] 

And  orb  into  the  perfect  star.  Teiiiiymn. 

Or'bate  (Sr'bat),  a.  [L.  orbatus,  p.  p.  of  orbare  to 
bereave,  fr.  orbus  bereaved  of  parents  or  children.  See 
Orphan.]    Bereaved  ;  fatherless ;  childless.     [06s.] 

Or-ba'tion  (8r-ba'shuu),  n.  [L.  orbatio.'\  The  state 
of  bemg  orbate,  or  deprived  of  parents  or  children  ;  pri- 
vation, in  general ;  bereavement.     \_Obs.'\  Bp.  Hall. 

Orbed  (orbd),  a.     Having  the  form  of  an  orb  ;  round. 
The  orb^d  eyelids  are  let  down.  Trench. 

Or'bTc  (Sr'bTk),        )  a.     [L.  orbicus,  or  orbitus,  fr.  or- 

Or'Mc-al  (-bi-kal),  f  bis  orb.]  Spherical ;  orbicular  ; 
orblike  ;  circular.     [iJ.]  Bacon. 

Or'bi-cle  (8r'bT-k'l),  re.  [L.  orbiculus,  dim.  of  orbis 
orb.]     A  small  orb,  or  sphere.     [Ofc.]  G.  Fletcher. 

II  Or-bic'U-la  (8r-bik'u-la),  re.  [NL.  See  Okbicle.] 
{Zool.)  Same  as  Discina. 

Or-blc'u-lar  (-ler),  a.  [L.  orbicularis,  fr.  orbiculus, 
dim.  of  orbis  orb :  cf.  F.  orbiculaire.]  Resembling  or 
having  the  form  of  an  orb  ;  spherical ;  circular ;  orbicu- 

late.  —  Or-blc'u-lar-ly,  adv.  —  Or-blc'u-lar-ness,  n. 

Orbicular  as  the  disk  of  a  planet.     De  Quiiicef/. 

Or-blc'U-late  (-ISt),  n.  That  which  is  orbieulate  ;  es- 
pecially, a  solid  the  vertical  section  of  which  is  oval, 
and  the  horizontal  section  circular. 

Or-blc'U-late  (8r-bIk'iS-lat),  1  a.    [L.  orbiculaius.    See 

Or-blc'u-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  f  Orbicu- 
lar.] Made,  or  being,  in  the  form  of  an 
orb ;  having  a  circular,  or  nearly  circular, 
or  a  spheroidal,  outline. 

Orbieulate  leaf  (Bot.),  a  leaf  whose  out- 
line is  nearly  circular. 

Or-bic'U-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  orbieulate  ;  or- 
bicularness.  Dr.  H.  3Iore. 

OrTjU  (6r'bTt),  re.    [L.  orbita  a  track 
or  rut  made  by  a  wheel,  course,  circuit, 
fr.  orbis  a  circle. :  cf.  F.  orbite.     See  2d  Orb.]     1.  {As- 
tron. )  The  path  described  by  a  heavenly  body  in  its  pe- 
riodical revolution  around  another  body ;  as,  the  orbit  of 
Jupiter,  of  the  earth,  of  the  moon. 

2.  An  orb  or  ball.     [Rare  &  Improper'] 

KoU  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye.  Young. 

3.  (Anat.)  Tlie  cavity  or  socket  of  the  skull  in  which 
the  eye  and  its  appendages  are  situated. 

4.  (Zodl.)  The  skin  which  surrounds  the  eye  of  a  bird. 
Or'bit-al   (-«1),   a.      Of    or  pertaining    to   an    orbit. 

"  Orbital  revolution."  J.  D.  Forbes. 

Orbital  index  (Anat.),  in  the  skuU,  the  ratio  of  the  ver- 
tical height  to  the  transverse  widtli  of  the  orbit,  which  is 
taken  as  the  standard,  equal  to  100. 

^■Or'blt-ar  (-er),  a.     [Of.  F.  orbiiaire.2    Orbital.     [/?.] 
V^  Dimglison, 

Or'blt-a-ry  (-S-ry),  a.  Situated  around  the  orbit ;  as, 
the  orbitary  feathers  of  a  bird. 

II  Or'bi-te'la9  (Sr'bi-te'le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  orbis  an 
orb  -|-  tela  a  web.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of  spiders,  in- 
cluding those  that  make  geometrical  webs,  as  the  garden 
spider,  or  Epeira. 

II  Or'bi-to-li'tes  (8r'bI-to-li'tez),  re.  [NL.  See  Okbit, 
and  -LITE.]  (Zool.)  A  genus 
of  living  Foraminifera,  form- 
ing broad,  thin,  circular  disks, 
containing  numerous  small 
chambers. 

Or'bi-to-na'sal  (-na'zal),  a. 
lOrbit  +  nasal.]  (Anat.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  orbit  and 
the  nose  ;  as,  the  orbitonasal, 
or  ophthalmic,  nerve.  OrbitoHtes,  with  part  of  the 

Or'bi-tO-Sphe'nold     (-sfe'-      surface  cut  away  to  show 

■S\  r?i  >  -J    11.         -J  n      'he  mternal  structure. 

noid),a.    lOrbit -\- sphenoid.] 

{Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sphenoid  bone  and  the 

orbit,  or  to  the   orbitosphenoid  bone.  —  re.  The  orbito- 

sphenoid  bone,  which  is  situated  in  the  orbit  on  either 

side  of  the  prespheuoid.    It  generally  forms  a  part  of  the 

sphenoid  in  the  adult. 

Or'bi-tO-sphe-nold'al  (-sfe-noid'al),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  orbitosphenoid  bone ;  orbitosphenoid. 

Or-bit'U-a-ry  (8r-bTt'u-a-ry  ;  135),  a.     Orbital,     [ij.] 

Or'bl-tUdiB'  (8r'bi-tud),  )  re.     [L.  orbiludo,  orbitas,  fr. 

OrTjl-ty  (Sr'bT-ty),  I  orbus :  cf .  F.  orbite.  See 
Orbate.]     Orbation.     lObs.]  Bp  IL II 

II  Or'bU-li'na  (Sr'bu-li'na), /I.     [NL.,  dim   of  L  oibis 
orb.]      {Zool.)   A   genus  of  minute  living       ,<?»t»v. 
Foraminifera  having  a  globular  shell.  /^'  •••!** 

Orb'y  (Srb'J),  a.  [From  2d  Orb.]  Orb-  fl;,  -f  ",  4 
like ;  having  the  course  of  an  orb ;  revolv-  '^''7^^  3' 
ing.     [Obs.]     "  Orby  houi-s."       Chapman. 

Ore  (8rk),  re.  [L.  orcn:  of.  F.  oraue.]  O'Jv''""''''' 
{Zool.)  The  grampus.  [Written  also  ork  °'';'.^,'5  "'"" 
and  orch.]  Milton. 

Or-oa'dl-an  (8r-ka'dT-an),  a.  [L.  Orcades  the  Orkney 
Islands.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Orkney  Islands. 

Or'ce-ln  (8r'se-tn),  re.  {Chem.)  A  reddish  brown 
amorphous  dyestuff,  CiHjNOj,  obtained  from  orcin,  and 
forming  the  essential  coloring  matter  of  cudbear  and 
archil.     It  is  closely  related  to  litmus. 

Or'chal  (8r'kal),  re.     See  Archil. 

Or'Cha-net  (8r'ka-net),  re.  [F.  orcanite.]  (Bot.)  Same 
as  Alkanet,  2.  Ainsworth. 

Or'chard  (Sr'cherd),  re.  [AS.  ortgeard,  wyrtgeard, 
lit.,  wortyard,  i.  e.,  a  yard  for  herbs ;  wyrt  herb  -j-geard 
yard.    See  Wort,  Yard  inclosure.]   1.  A  garden.  [Obs.] 


Orchard  Oriole,  and  Nest. 


2.  An  inclosure  containing  fruit  trees ;  also,  the  fruit 
trees,  collectively ;  —  used  especially  of  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  cherries,  plums,  or  the  like,  less  frequently  of  nut- 
bearing  trees  and  of  sugar  maple  trees. 

Orchard  grass  (Bot. ),  a  tall  coarse  grass  (Dactylis  glome- 
rata),  introduced  into  the  United  States  from  Europe.  It 
grows  usually  in  shady  places,  and  is  of  value  for  forage 
and  hay.  —  Orchard  bouse  (Bort.),  a  glazed  structure  m 
which  fruit  trees  are  reared 
in  pots.  —  Orchard  oriole  (Zo- 
ol.), a  briglit-colored  American 
oriole  (Icterus  spurins),  wliich 
frequents  orchards.  It  is 
smaller  and  darker  than  the 
Baltimore  oriole. 

Or'chard-ing  (Sr'cherd- 
ing),)4.  1.  The  cultivation  of 
orchards. 

2.  Orchards,  in  general. 

Or'chard-ist,  n.  One  who 
cultivates  an  orchard. 

Or'Chel  (8r'kel),  re.   Archil. 

Or'che-sog'ra-phy  (8r'ke- 
s5g'ra-fy),  re.  [Or.  6pxrj<ri.^ 
dance  -f-  -graphy.]     A  treatise  upon  dancing.     \_R.] 

Or'ches-ter  (8r'kes-ter),  re.     See  Orchestra. 

Or-ches'tian  (8r-kes'chan  ;  lOG),  n.  [From  Gr.  opxi?- 
(TT-^s  a  dancer.  See  Orchestra.]  {Zool.)  Any  species 
of  amphipod  crustacean  of  the  genus  Orchestia,  or  fam- 
ily Orchestidse.     See  Beach  flea,  under  Beach. 

Or'ches-tra  (6r'kes-tra;  277),  re.  [L.  orchestra,  Gr. 
opxna-Tpa,  orig. ,  the  place  for  the  chorus  of  dancers,  from 
op^^eio-Sai.  to  dance  ;  cf.  F.  orchestre.]  1.  The  space  in  a 
theater  between  the  stage  and  the  audience ;  —  origi- 
nally appropriated  by  the  Greeks  to  the  cliorus  and  its 
evolutions,  afterward  by  the  Romans  to  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, and  by  the  moderns  to  a  baud  of  instrumental 
musicians. 

2.  The  place  in  any  public  hall  appropriated  to  a  band 
of  instrumental  musicians. 

3.  (Mus.)  (a)  Loosely  :  A  band  of  instrumental  musi- 
cians performing  in  a  theate-',  concert  hall,  or  other  place 
of  public  amusement.  (6)  Strictly  :  A  band  suitable  for 
the  performance  of  symphonies,  overtures,  etc. ,  as  well 
as  for  the  accompaniment  of  opei-as,  oratorios,  cantatas, 
masses,  and  the  like,  or  of  vocal  and  instrumental  solos, 
(c)  A  band  composed,  for  the  largest  part,  of  players  of 
the  various  viol  instruments,  many  of  each  kind,  together 
with  a  proper  complement  of  wind  instruments  of  wood 
and  brass ;  —  as  distinguished  from  a  military  or  street 
band  of  players  on  wind  instruments,  and  from  an  as- 
semblage of  solo  players  for  the  rendering  of  concerted 
pieces,  such  as  septets,  octets,  and  the  like. 

4.  (Mus.)  The  instruments  employed  by  a  full  band, 
collectively ;  as,  an  orchestra  of  forty  stringed  instru- 
ments, with  proper  complement  of  wind  instruments. 

Or'ches-tral  (8r'kes-tral  or  8r-kes'- ;  277),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  orchestra ;  suitable  for,  or  performed 
in  or  by,  an  orchestra. 

Or'Ches-tra'tion  (or'kgs-tra'shtin),  re.  {Mus.)  The 
arrangement  of  music  for  an  orchestra ;  orchestral  treat- 
ment of  a  composition  ;  —  called  also  instrumentation. 

Or'ches-tre  (8r'kes-ter),  n.     [F.]    See  Orchestra. 

Or-Ches'trio  (8r-kes'trik),  a.     Orchestral. 

Or-Ches'tri-on  (-trT-un),  re.  A  large  music  box  imi- 
tating a  variety  of  orchestral  instruments. 

Or'ohld  (Sr'kid),  re.  [See  Orchis.]  {Bot.)  Any  plant 
of  the  order  Orchidncese.     See  Orchidaceous. 

Orohl-da'ceous  (8r'ki-da'3hiJs'),  a.  {Bot.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  a  natural  order  (Orchidacese)  of  endog- 
enous plants  of  which  the  genus  Orchis  is  the  type.  They 
are  mostly  perennial  herbs  having  the  stamens  and  pistils 
united  in  a  single  column,  and  normally  three  petals  and 
three  sepals,  all  adherent  to  the  ovary.  The  flowers  are 
curiously  shaped,  often  resembling  insects,  the  odd  or 
lower  petal  (called  the  lip)  being  unUke  the  others,  and 
sometimes  of  a  strange  and  unexpected  appearance. 
About  one  hundred  species  occur  in  the  United  States, 
but  several  thousand  in  the  tropics. 

11^°"  Over  three  hundred  genera  are  recognized. 

Or-Chid'e-an  (6r-kTd'e-an),  a.     {Bot.)  Orchidaceous. 

Or-chid'e-OUS  _{-us),  a.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Orchidaceous. 

Or'Chld-ol'O-gist  (8r'kTd-ol'o-jist),  re.  One  versed  in 
orchidology. 

Or'chid-ol'o-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Gr.  opx«  the  orchis  + 
-logy.]    The  branch  of  botany  which  treats  of  orchids. 

Or'ohil  (8r'kil),  re.     See  Archil. 

Or-Chll'la  weed'  (8r-kil'la  wed').  {Bot.)  The  lichen 
from  which  archil  is  obtained.     See  Archil. 

Or'chls  (8r'kts),  re.  ;  pi.  Orchises  (-Sz). 
op^is    a  testicle,   the   orchis ; 
—  so  called  from  its  tubers.] 

1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  endoge- 
nous plants  growing  in  the 
Nortli  Temperate  zone,  and 
consisting  of  about  eighty  spe- 
cies. They  are  perennial  herbs 
growing  from  a  tuber  (beside 
which  is  usually  found  the  last 
year's  tuber  also),  and  are 
valued  for  their  showy  flowers. 
See  Orchidaceous. 

2.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the 
same  family  with  the  orchis  ; 
an  orchid  Orclus(0  mnculata),  much 

rtductd. 
my  The    common    names, 
sucli  as  bee  orchis,  fly  orchis,  butterfly  orchis,  etc.,  allude 
to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  flower. 

llOr-cbl'tls  (8r-ki'tts),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  op>(t?  a  testi- 
cle -|-  -itis.]     (Med.)  Inttannnation  of  the  testicles. 

Or-ChOt'O-my  (or-k5t'6-niy),  re,.  [Gr.  opyi!  a  testicle 
-|-  Teij.vei.v  to  cut.]  {Surg.)  The  operation  of  cutting  out 
or  removing  a  testicle  by  the  knife  ;  castration. 


[L.,  fr.  Gr. 


Or'cln  (8r'sTn),  re.  [Etymology  uncertain :  cf.  F. 
orcine.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless  crystalline  substance, 
CiiHg.CHg. (011)2,  which  is  obtained  from  certain  lichens 
{Boccella,  Lecanora,  etc.),  also  from  extract  of  aloes,  and 
artificially  from  certain  derivatives  of  toluene.  It  changes 
readily  into  orcein. 

Ord  (8rd),  re.  [AS.  ord  point.]  An  edge  or  point; 
also,  a  beginning.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Chaucer. 

Ord  and  end,  the  begiiming  and  end.  Cf.  Odds  a7id  ends, 
under  Odds.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]     Chaucer.    Ballivell. 

Or-dain'  (8r-dan'),  v.  I.  \^imp.  &  p.  p.  Ordained 
(-dand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ordaining.]  [OE.  ordeitun, 
OF.  ordener,  F.  ordonner,  fr.  L.  ordinare,  from  ordo, 
ordinis,  order.  See  Order,  and  cf.  Ordinance.]  1.  To 
set  in  order  ;  to  arrange  according  to  rule  ;  to  regulate  ; 
to  set ;  to  establish.  "Battle  well  orrfaraerf."  Spenser, 
The  stake  that  shall  be  ordained  on  either  side.     Chaucer. 

2.  To  regulate,  or  establish,  by  appointment,  decree, 
or  law  ;  to  constitute ;  to  decree ;  to  appoint ;  to  institute. 
Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast  in  the  eightJi  month.    1  Kings  xii.  32. 

And  doth  the  power  that  man  adores  ordain 

Their  doom  ?  Byron. 

3.  To  set  apart  for  an  office  ;  to  appoint. 

Being  ordained  his  special  governor.  Sliak. 

4.  {Eccl.)  To  invest  with  ministerial  or  sacerdotal 
functions ;  to  introduce  into  the  office  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  or  other  forms ;  to 
set  apart  by  the  ceremony  of  ordination. 

Meletius  was  ordained  by  Arian  bishops.    Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

Or-daln'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  ordained  ; 
worthy  to  be  ordained  or  appointed.  Bp.  Hall. 

Or-dain'er  (-erV  re.     One  who  ordains. 

Or-dain'ment  (-ment),  n.     Ordination.    [22.]    Burke. 

Or'dal  (Sr'dol),  re.    Ordeal.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Or-da'li-an  (Sr-da'lT-an),  a.  [LL.  ordalium.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  trial  by  ordeal.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Or'de-al  (Sr'de-al),  re.  [AS.  orddl,  ordsel,  a  judgment ; 
akin  to  D.  oordeel,  G.  urteil,  vrtheil ;  orig.,  what  is  dealt 
out,  the  prefix  or-  being  akin  to  a-  compounded  with 
verbs,  G.  er-,  ur-,  Goth,  us-,  orig.  meaning,  out.  See 
Deal,  v.  &  re.,  and  cf.  Arise,  Ort.]  1.  An  ancient  form 
of  test  to  determine  guilt  or  innocence,  by  appealing  to 
a  supernatural  decision,  —  once  common  in  Europe,  and 
still  practiced  in  the  East  and  by  savage  tribes. 

(5^^  In  England  ordeal  by  fii-e  and  ordeal  by  water 
were  used,  the  former  confined  to  persons  of  rank,  the 
latter  to  the  common  people.  The  ordeal  by  fire  was 
performed,  either  by  handling  red-hot  iron,  or  by  walk- 
ing barefoot  and  blindfold  over  red-hot  plowshares,  laid 
at  unequal  distances.  If  the  person  escaped  unhurt,  he 
was  adjudged  innocent ;  otherwise  he  was  condemned  as 
guilty.  The  ordeal  by  water  was  performed,  either  by 
plunging  the  bare  arm  to  the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  an 
escape  from  mjury  being  taken  as  proof  of  innocence,  or 
by  casting  the  accused  person,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into 
a  river  or  pond,  when  if  he  floated  it  was  an  evidence  of 
guilt,  but  if  he  sunk  he  was  acquitted.  It  is  probable 
that  the  proverbial  phrase,  to  go  throtiph  fire  and  %uaier, 
denoting  severe  trial  or  danger,  is  derived  from  the  or- 
deal.   See  Wager  of  battle,  under  Wager. 

2.  Any  severe  trial,  or  test ;  a  painful  experience. 

Ordeal  bean.  (Bot.)  See  Calabar  bean,  under  Calabar. 
—  Ordeal  root  (Bot.)  the  root  of  a  species  of  Strychnos 
growing  in  West  Africa,  used,  like  the  ordeal  bean,  in 
trials  for  witchcraft.—  Ordeal  tree  (Bot.),  a  poisonous  tree 
of  Madagascar  (Tanghinia,  or  Cerbera,  venenata).  Per- 
sons suspected  of  crime  are  forced  to  eat  the  seeds  of  tlie 
plumlike  fruit,  and  criminals  are  put  to  death  by  being 
pricked  with  a  lance  dipped  in  the  juice  of  the  seeds. 

Or'de-al,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  trial  by  ordeal. 

Or'der  (8r'der),  re.  [OE.  ordre,  F.  ordre,  fr.  L.  ordo, 
ordinis.  Cf.  Ordain,  Ordinal.]  1.  Regular  arrange- 
ment ;  any  methodical  or  established  succession  or  har- 
monious relation  ;  method  ;  system ;  as  ;  (o)  Of  material 
things,  like  the  books  in  a  library,  (h)  Of  intellectual 
notions  or  ideas,  like  the  topics  of  a  discourse,  (c)  Of 
periods  of  time  or  occurrences,  and  the  like. 

The  side  chambers  were  .  .  .  tliirty  in  order.  Ezek.  xli.  6. 
Bright-harnessed  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable.  Milton. 
Good  order  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  things.     Burke. 

2.  Right  arrangement ;  a  normal,  correct,  or  fit  condi- 
tion; as,  the  house  is  in  order;  the  machinery  is  out 
of  order.  Locke. 

3.  The  customary  mode  of  procedure  ;  established  sys- 
tem, as  in  the  conduct  of  debates  or  the  transaction  of 
busuiess;  usage;  custom;  fashion.  Daniel. 

And,  pregnant  with  liis  grander  tiiouglit, 

Brought  tlie  old  order  into  doubt.  Enterson. 

4.  Conformity  with  law  or  decorum  ;  freedom  from 
disturbance  ;  general  tranquillity  ;  public  quiet ;  as,  to 
preserve  order  in  a  community  or  an  assembly. 

5.  That  which  prescribes  a  method  of  procedure ;  a 
rule  or  regulation  made  by  competent  authority ;  as,  the 
rules  and  orders  of  the  senate. 

The  church  luxth  authority  to  establish  that  for  an  order  at 
one  time  which  at  another  time  it  may  abolish.  Hooker. 

6.  A  command ;  a  mandate  ;  a  precept ;  a  direction. 
Upon  this  new  fright,  an  order  was  made  by  both  houses  for 

disarming  all  the  papists  in  England.  Clarendon, 

7.  Hence  :  A  commission  to  purchase,  sell,  or  supply 
goods  ;  a  direction,  in  writing,  to  pay  money,  to  furnish 
supplies,  to  admit  to  a  building,  a  place  of  entertainment, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  orders  for  blankets  are  large. 

In  those  days  were  pit  or(/('?-s  — beshrew  the  uncomfortable 
manager  who  abolished  them.  l.ajnb. 

8-  A  number  of  things  or  persons  arranged  in  a  fixed 
or  suitable  place,  or  relative  position  ;  a  rank  ;  a  row  ;  a 
grade  ;  especially,  a  rank  or  class  in  society  ;  a  group  or 
division  of  men  in  the  same  social  or  other  position  ;  also, 
a  distinct  character,  kind,  or  sort ;  as,  the  higher  or  lower 
orders  of  society ;  talent  of  n  high  order. 

They  are  in  eqiud  order  to  their  several  ends.    Jer.  Taylor. 
Various  orders  various  ensigns  bear.        Oranvdtc. 

Which,  to  Ilia  order  of  mind,  must  have  seemed  little  short  of 
crime.  Jluwl/iome. 
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9.  A  body  of  persons  having  some  common  honorary 
distinction  or  rule  of  obligation ;  esp.,  a  body  of  religious 
persons  or  aggregate  of  convents  living  under  a  common 
rule  ;  as,  the  Order  of  the  Bath ;  the  Franciscan  orde/. 

Find  a  barefoot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  ordei\  to  associate  me.  Shak. 

The  venerable  order  of  the  Knights  Templars.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

10.  An  ecclesiastical  grade  or  rank,  as  of  deacon,  priest, 
or  bishop  ;  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry  ;  —  often 
used  in  the  plural ;  as,  to  take  orders,  or  to  take  holy 
orders,  that  is,  to  enter  some  grade  of  the  ministry. 

11.  {Arch.)  The  disposition  of  a  column  and  its  com- 
ponent parts,  and  of  the  entablature  resting  upon  it,  in 
classical  architecture  ;  hence  (as  the  column  and  entab- 
lature are  the  characteristic  features  of  classical  archi- 
tecture) a  style  or  manner  of  architectural  designing. 

^^  The  Greeks  used  three  different  orders,  easy  to 
distrnguish,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian.  The  Romans 
added  the  Tuscan,  and  clianged  the  Doric  so  that  it  is 
hardly  recognizable,  and  also  used  a  modified  Corinthian 
called  Composite.  The  Renaissance  writers  on  arcliitec- 
ture  recognized  five  orders  as  orthodox  or  classical,  — 
Doric  (the  Roman  sort),  Ionic,  Tuscan,  Corinthian,  and 
Composite.    Bee  Must,  of  Capital. 

12.  (Nat.  Hist.)  An  assemblage  of  genera  having  cer- 
tain important  characters  in  common  ;  as,  the  Carnivora 
and  Insectivora  are  orders  of  Mammalia. 

13^^  The  Linnaean  artificial  orders  of  plants  rested 
mainly  on  identity  in  the  number  of  pistils,  or  agreement 
in  some  one  character.  Natural  orders  are  groups  of 
genera  ngreeing  in  the  fundamental  plan  of  their  flowers 
and  fruit.  A  natural  order  is  usually  (in  botany)  equiv- 
alent to  a  family,  and  may  include  several  tribes. 

13.  (Rhet.)  The  placing  of  words  and  members  in  a 
sentence  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contribute  to  force  and 
beauty  or  clearness  of  expression. 

14.  (Math.)  Raoak  ;  degree ;  thus,  the  order  of  a  curve 
or  surface  is  the  same  as  the  degree  of  its  equation. 

Artificial  order  or  system.  See  Artificial  classification, 
under  Artificial,  and  Note  to  def.  12  above.—  Close  order 
(Mil.),  the  arrangement  of  the  ranks  with  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  pace  between  them  ;  with  a  distance  of 
about  three  yards  the  ranks  are  in  open  order.  —  The  four 
Orders,  The  Orders  four,  the  four  orders  of  mendicant  fri- 
ars. See  Friar.  Chaucer. —  General  orders  (J/'V.),  orders 
issued  which  concern  tlie  whole  command,  or  the  troops 
generally,  in  distinction  from  special  orders.  —  Holy  or- 
ders, (a)  (Eccl.)  The  different  grades  of  the  Christian 
ministry  ;  ordination  to  the  ministry.  See  def.  10  above. 
(6)  {R.  C.  Ch.)  A  sacrament  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
a  special  grace  on  tliQse  ordained.  —  In  order  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  ;  to  the  end  ;  as  means  to. 

The  best  knowledge  is  that  which  is  of  greatest  use  in  order 
to  our  eternal  happiness.  llUoti^on. 

—  Minor  orders  (R.  C.  Ch.),  orders  beneath  the  diaconate 
in  sacramental  dignity,  as  acolyte,  exorcist,  reader,  door- 
keeper. —  Money  order.  See  under  Money.  —  Natural  order. 
(Sot.)  See  def.  12,  Note. —  Order  book,  (a)  A  merchant's 
book  in  which  orders  are  entered.  (6)  (i'/;7. )  A  book  kept 
at  headquarters,  in  which  all  orders  are  recorded  for  the 
information  of  officers  and  men.  (c)  A  book  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  which  proposed  orders  must  be  entered. 
r£ni7.]  — Order  in  Council,  a  royal  order  issued  with  and 
by  the  advice  of  tlie  Privy  CouncU.  [Great  Britain]  — 
Order  of  battle  (Mil.),  the  particular  disposition  given  to 
the  troops  of  an  army  on  the  field  of  battle.  —  Order  of 
the  day,  in  legislative  bodies,  the  special  business  appoint- 
ed for  a  specified  day.  —  Order  of  a  differential  equation 
(Math.),  the  greatest  index  of  differentiation  in  the  equa- 
tion. —  Sailing  orders  [Naut.),  the  final  instructions  given 
to  the  commander  of  a  ship  of  war  before  a  cruise. —  Sealed 
orders,  orders  sealed,  and  not  to  be  opened  until  a  certain 
time,  or  arrival  at  a  certain  place,  as  after  a  ship  is  at  sea. 

—  Standing  order,  (a)  A  continuing  regulation  for  the  con- 
duct of  parliamentary  business.  (J)  (Mil. )  An  order  not 
subject  to  change  by  an  officer  temporarily  in  command. 

—  To  give  order,  to  give  command  or  directions.  Shak.  — 
To  take  order  for,  to  take  charge  of ;  to  make  arrange- 
ments concerning. 

Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Arrangement;  management.  See  DmECTiON. 
Or'der  (Sr'der),  V.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Oedebed  (-derd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ohdeeinq.]  [From  Ohdbk,  re.]  1.  To 
put  in  order ;  to  reduce  to  a  methodical  arrangement ; 
to  arrange  in  a  series,  or  with  reference  to  an  end. 
Hence,  to  regulate  ;  to  dispose ;  to  direct ;  to  rule. 

To  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation  aright.    Fs.  1.  23. 
Warriors  old  with  ordered  spear  and  shield.     Milton. 

2.  To  give  an  order  to ;  to  command ;  as,  to  order 
troops  to  advance. 

3.  To  give  an  order  for ;  to  secure  by  an  order ;  as,  to 
order  a  carriage  ;  to  order  groceries. 

4.  (Ecci. )  To  admit  to  holy  orders  ;  to  ordain  ;  to  re- 
ceive into  the  ranks  of  the  ministry. 

These  ordered  folk  be  especially  titled  to  God.    Chancer. 
Persons  presented  to  be  ordered  deacons.    Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

Order  arms  (J/?7.),  the  command  at  which 
a  gun  is  brought  from  "  shoulder  "  to  a  posi- 
tion with  its  but  resting  on  the  ground ;  also, 
the  position  taken  at  such  command. 

Or'der,  v.  i.  To  give  orders ;  to  issue 
commands. 

Or'der-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  be- 
ing ordered  ;  tractable.     [iJ.] 
Being  very  orderable  in  all  his  sickness.    Fuller. 

Or'der-er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  puts  in 
order,  arranges,  methodizes,   or  regulates. 

2.  One  who  gives  orders. 

Or'der-lng,  n.  Disposition ;  distribution  ; 
management.  South. 

Or'der-lesS,  a.  Being  without  order  or 
regularity ;  disorderly  ;  out  of  rule. 

Or'der-ll-ness  (-It-ngs),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  orderly. 

Or'der-ly,  a.  1.  Conformed  to  order, 
in  order ;  regular  ;  as,  an  orderly  course  or  plan.  Milton. 

2.  Observant  of  order,  authority,  or  rule  ;  hence,  obe- 
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dieut ;  quiet ;  peaceable ;  not  unruly ;  as,  orderly  chil- 
dren ;  an  orderly  community. 

3.  Performed  in  good  or  established  order ;  well-regu- 
lated.    "An  orderly  .  .  .  march."  Clarendon. 

4.  Being  on  duty ;  keeping  order  ;  conveying  orders. 
"  Aids-de-camp  and  orderly  men."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Orderly  book  {Mil. ),  a  book  for  every  company,  in  which 
the  general  and  regimental  orders  are  recorded.  —  Or- 
derly officer,  the  officer  of  the  day,  or  that  ofBcer  of  a 
corps  or  regiment  whose  turn  it  is  to  supervise  for  the 
day  the  arrangements  for  food,  cleanliness,  etc.  Farroic. 
—  Orderly  room,  (a)  The  court  of  the  commanding  officer, 
where  charges  against  the  men  of  the  regiment  are  tried. 
(i)  The  office  of  the  commanding  officer,  usually  in  the 
barracks,  whence  orders  emanate.  Farrow.  —  Orderly 
sergeant,  the  first  sergeant  of  a  company. 

Or'der-ly  (8r'der-ly),  adv.  According  to  due  order; 
regularly  ;  methodically ;  duly. 

You  are  too  blunt ;  go  to  it  orderly.  Shak. 

Or'der-ly,  n.  ;  pi.  Orderlies  (-liz).  1.  (Mil.)  A  non- 
commissioned officer  or  soldier  who  attends  a  superior 
officer  to  carry  his  orders,  or  to  render  other  service. 

Orderlies  were  appointed  to  watch  the  palace.    JIacaulaij. 

2.  A  street  sweeper.     [£rep.]  Mayhew. 

Or'di-na-bil'l-ty  (6r'dT-na-bTl'T-ty),  re.  Capability  of 
being  ordained  or  appointed.     [Ofts.J  Bp.  Bull. 

Or'di-na-ble  (5r'di-na-b'l),  a.  [See  Ordinate,  Or- 
dain.]    Capable  of  being  ordained  or  appointed.     [Ofe.] 

Or'dl-nal  (-nol),  a.  [L.  ordinalis,  fr.  ordo,  ordinis, 
order.  See  Order.]  1.  Indicating  order  or  succession ; 
as,  the  ordinal  numbers,  first,  second,  third,  etc. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  order. 

Or'dl-nal,  n.  1.  A  word  or  number  denoting  order  or 
succession. 

2.  (Ch.  of  Eng. )  The  book  of  forms  for  making,  or- 
daining, and  consecrating  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

3.  (It.  C.  Ch.)  A  book  containing  the  rubrics  of  the 
Mass.     [Written  also  ordinate.'] 

Or'dl-nal-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  be- 
ing ordinal,     [i?.]  Latham. 
Or'di-nance  (Sr'dT-nans),  re.    [OE.  ordenance,  OF.  or- 
denance,  F.  ordonnance.   See  Ordain,  and  cf.  Ordnance, 
Ordonnance.]      1.  Orderly  arrangement ;   preparation  ; 
provision.     [06s.]                                                  Spenser. 
They  had  made  their  ordinance 
Of  victual,  and  of  other  purveyance.         Cltaucer. 

2.  A  rule  established  by  authority  ;  a  permanent  rule 
of  action  ;  a  statute,  law,  regulation,  rescript,  or  accepted 
usage ;  an  edict  or  decree  ;  esp.,  a  local  law  enacted  by  a 
municipal  government ;   as,  a  municipal  ordinance. 

Thou  wilt  die  by  God's  just  ordinance.  Shak. 

By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times.  Sliak. 

Walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
blameless.  Lvki:  i.  6. 

(5^^  Acts  of  Parliament  are  sometimes  called  ordi- 
nances; also,  certain  colonial  laws  and  certain  acts  of 
Congress  under  the  Confederation ;  as,  the  ordinance  of 
1787  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River ;  the  colonial  ordi- 
nance of  1611,  or  1647.  This  word  is  often  used  in  Scrip- 
ture in  the  sense  of  a  law  or  statute  of  sovereign  power. 
Ex.  XV.  25.  Num.  x.  8.  Ezra  iii.  10.  Its  most  frequent 
application  now  in  the  United  States  is  to  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  municipal  corporations.    Wharton  (Law  Li<:t.). 

3.  (Eccl.)  An  established  rite  or  ceremony. 

4.  Rank  ;  order  ;  station.     [06s.]  Shak. 

5.  [See  Ordnance.]  Ordnance ;  cannon.  [OJi.]  Shak. 
Or'dl-nand'  (-nand'),  n.     [L.  ordinandus,  gerundive 

of  ordinare.     See  Ordain.]     One  about  to  be  ordained. 

Or'di-nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  ordinans,  p.  pr.  of  ordinare. 
See  Ordain.]     Ordaining ;  decreeing.     [06s.]         Slmk. 

Or'di-nant,  n.     One  who  ordains.  F.  G.  Lee. 

Or'di-na-rl-ly  (-na-ri-ly),  adv.  According  to  estab- 
lished rules  or  settled  method ;  as  a  rule ;  commonly ; 
usually ;  in  most  cases ;  as,  a  winter  more  than  ordina- 
rily severe. 

Those  who  ordinarily  pride  themselves  not  a  little  upon  their 
penetration.  /.  Taylor. 

Or'di-na-ry  (-nS-rJ^),  a.  [L.  ordinarius,  fr.  ordo,  ordi- 
nis, order :  cf.  F.  ordinaire.  See  Order.]  1.  Accord- 
ing to  established  order ;  methodical ;  settled  ;  regular. 
"  The  oj-dt'rea)-?/ forms  of  law. "  Addison. 

2.  Common ;  customary  ;  usual.  Shak. 
Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversation  than  in 

writing.  Addison. 

3.  Of  common  rank,  quality,  or  ability ;  not  distin- 
guished by  superior  excellence  or  beauty ;  hence,  not 
distinguished  in  any  way ;  commonplace  ;  inferior  ;  of 
little  merit;  as,  men  of  or&'reari/ judgment;  an  ordinary 
book. 

An  ordinary  lad  would  have  acquired  little  or  no  useful 
knowledge  in  such  a  way.  ■  Jfacaulay. 

Ordinary  seaman  (A'avt.),  one  not  expert  or  fuUy  skilled, 
and  hence  ranking  below  an  able  seaman. 

Syn.  —  Normal;  common;  usual;  customary.  See 
Normal.  —  Ordinaet,  Common.  A  thing  is  common  in 
which  many  persons  share  or  partake  ;  as,  a  common  prac- 
tice. A  thing  is  ordinary  when  it  is  apt  to  come  round 
in  the  regular  common  order  or  succession  of  events. 

Or'dl-na-ry,  re.  ;  pi.  Ordinaries  (-riz).  1.  (Law)  (a) 
(Roman  Laio)  An  officer  who  has  original  jurisdiction  in 
his  own  right,  and  not  by  deputation.  (6)  (Eng.  Law) 
One  who  has  immediate  jurisdiction  in  matters  ecclesias- 
tical ;  an  ecclesiastical  judge ;  also,  a  deputy  of  the  bishop, 
or  a  clergyman  appointed  to  perform  divine  service  for 
condemned  criminals  and  assist  in  preparing  them  for 
death,  (c)  (Am.  Law)  A  judicial  officer,  having  generally 
the  powers  of  a  judge  of  probate  or  a  surrogate. 

2.  The  mass  ;  the  common  run.     [06s.] 

I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 

Of  nature's  salework.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  so  common,  or  continued,  as  to  be 
considered  a  settled  establishment  or  institution.     [iJ.] 

Spain  had  no  other  wars  save  those  which  were  grown  into  an 
ordinary.  Bacon. 


4.  Anything  which  is  in  ordinary  or  conamon  use. 

Water  buckets,  wagons,  cart  wheels,  plow  socks,  and  other 
ordinaries.  Sir  \¥.  Scott. 

5.  A  dining  room  or  eating  house  where  a  meal  is  pre- 
pared for  all  comers,  at  a  fixed  price  for  the  meal,  in  dis- 
tinction from  one  where  each  dish  is  separately  charged  ; 
a  table  d'h8te  ;  hence,  also,  the  meal  furnished  at  such  a 
dining  room.  Shak. 

All  the  odd  words  they  have  picked  up  in  a  coffeehouse,  or  a 
gaming  ordinary,  are  produced  as  flowers  of  style.  Swi/'t. 

He  exacted  a  tribute  forlicenses  to  hawkers  and  peddlers  and 
to  ordinaries.  Bancroft. 

6.  (Her. )  A  charge  or  bearing  of  simple  form,  one  of 
nine  or  ten  which  are  in  constant  use.  The  bend,  chev- 
ron, chief,  cross,  fesse,  pale,  and  saltire  are  uniformly 
admitted  as  ordinaries.  Some  authorities  include  bar, 
bend  sinister,  pile,  and  others.     See  Suboedinabt. 

In  ordinary,  (a)  In  actual  and  constant  service  ;  statedly 
attending  and  serving  ;  as,  a  physician  or  chaplain  in  or- 
dinary. An  ambassador  in  ordinary  is  one  constantly 
resident  at  a  foreign  court.  (6)  (Naut.)  Out  of  commis- 
sion and  laid  up :  —  said  of  a  naval  vessel.  —  Ordinary  o« 
the  Mass  (R.  C.  Ch.),  that  part  of  the  Mass  which  is  the 
same  every  day ;  —  called  also  the  canon  of  the  Mass. 

Or'di-na-ry-shlp  (or'dT-ua-ry-shTp),  re.  The  state  of 
being  an  ordinarj'.     [i?.]  Fuller. 

Or'dl-nate  (8r'dl-r.at),  a.  [L.  ordinatus,  p.  p.  of  or- 
dinare. See  Oedain.]  Well-ordered  ;  orderly ;  regular ; 
methodical.     "  A  life  blissful  and  ordrna/e."      Chaucer. 

Ordinate  figure  (J/oM.),  a  figure  whose  sides  and  angles 
are  equal ;  a  regular  figure. 

Or'di-nate,  re.  (Geom.)  The  distance  of  any  point  in 
a  curve  or  a  straight  line,  measured  on  a  line  called  the 
axis  of  ordinaies  or  on  a  line  parallel  to  it,  from  another 
line  called  the  axis  of  abscissas,  on  which  the  correspond- 
ing abscissa  of  the  point  is  measured. 

11^^  The  ordinate  and  abscissa,  talcen  together,  are 
called  coordinates,  and  define  the  position  of  the  point 
with  reference  to  the  two  axes  named,  the  intersection 
of  which  is  called  the  origin  of  coordinates.  See  Co- 
ordinate. 

Or'di-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  To  appoint ;  to  regulate  ;  to 
harmonize.  Bp.  Hall. 

Or'di-nate-ly  (-nat-ly),  adv.  In  an  ordinate  manner  ;. 
orderly.  Chaucer.    Skelton. 

Or'di-na'tion  (-na'shiin),  re.     [L.  ordinaiio  :  cf.  F.  or- 
dination.]     1.  The  act  of  ordaining,  appointing,  or  set- 
ting apart ;  the  state  of  being  ordained,  appointed,  etc. 
The  holy  and  wise  ordination  of  God.     Jer.  Taylor. 

Virtue  and  vice  have  a  natural  ordination  to  the  happiness 
and  misery  of  life  respectively.  -^  orris. 

2.  (Eccl.)  The  act  of  setting  apart  to  an  office  in  the 
Christian  ministry ;  the  conferring  of  holy  orders. 

3.  Disposition  ;  arrangement ;  order.     [-B.] 

Angle  of  ordination  (Geom.),  the  angle  between  the  axes- 
of  coordinates. 

Or'di-na-tive  (-na-ttv),  a.  [L.  ordinativtis.l  Tend- 
ing  to  ordain  ;  directing ;  giving  order.     [iJ.]     Gauden. 

Or'dl-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  ordains  or 
establishes ;  a  director.     [iJ.]  T.  Adams- 

Ord'nanoe  (Srd'nans),  re.  [From  OE.  ordenance,  re- 
ferring orig.  to  the  bore  or  size  of  the  cannon.  See  Or- 
dinance.] Heavy  weapons  of  warfare  ;  cannon,  or  great 
guns,  mortars,  and  howitzers  ;  artillery ;  sometimes,  a 
general  term  for  all  weapons  and  appliances  used  in  war. 
All  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire.  Shak. 

Then  you  may  hear  afar  off  the  awful  roar  of  his  ^Rufus 
Choate's]  rifled  oi'dnance.  F.  hrerett. 

Ordnance  survey,  the  official  survey  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  conducted  by  the  ordnance  department. 

Or'don-nance  (Sr'don-nans),  re.  [F.  See  Ordinance.] 
(Fine  Arts)  The  disposition  of  the  parts  of  any  compo- 
sition with  regard  to  one  another  and  the  whole. 

Their  dramatic  ordonnance  of  the  parts.       Coleridge. 

Or'don-nant  (-nant),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  ordonner.  See 
Ordinant.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  ordonnance.      Dryden. 

Or-do'vl-an  (8r-do'vi-an),  a.&n.    (Geol. )  Ordovician. 

Or'do-vl'clan  (Sr'do-vTsh'an),  a.  [From  L.  Ordovices, 
a  Celtic  people  in  Wales.]  (Geol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
division  of  the  Silurian  formation,  corresponding  in  gen- 
eral to  the  Lower  Silurian  of  most  authors,  exclusive  of 
the  Cambrian.  —  re.     The  Ordovician  formation. 

Or'dure  (Sr'diir ;  135),  re.  [F.  ordure,  OF.  ord  filthy, 
foul,  fr.  L.  horridus  horrid.  See  Horrid.]  1.  Dung ; 
excrement ;  faeces.  Shak. 

2.  Defect;  imperfection;  fault.     [06s.]         Holland. 

Or'dur-OUB  (Sr'diir-iis),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or- 
dure ;  ■^thy.  Drayton. 

Ore  (or),  re.  [AS.  ar."]  Honor ;  grace ;  favor ;  mercy ; 
clemency ;  happy  augury.  _  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Ore,  re.  [AS.  ora;  cf.  ar  brass,  bronze,  akin  to  CH6. 
er,  G.  ehern  brazen,  Icel.  eir  brass,  Goth,  ais,  L.  aes, 
Skr.  ay  IS  iron.  V210.  Cf.  Oea,  Era.]  1.  The  native 
form  of  a  metal,  whether  free  and  uncombined,  as  gold, 
copper,  etc.,  or  combined,  as  iron,  lead,  etc.  Usually 
the  ores  contain  the  metals  combined  with  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, arsenic,  etc.  (called  mineralizers). 

2.  (3fining)  A  native  metal  or  its  compound  with  the 
rock  in  which  it  occurs,  after  it  has  been  picked  over  te 
throw  out  what  is  worthless. 

3.  Metal ;  as,  the  liquid  ore.     [iJ.]  Milton. 
Ore  hearth,  a  low  furnace  in  which  rich  lead  ore  is  re- 
duced ;  —  also  called  Scotch  hearth.                   Raymond. 

O're-ad  (o're-Sd),  n.     [L.   Oreas,  -adis,  Gr.  'Opeias, 
-aSos,  fr.  opo?  mountain  :  cf.  P.  oreade.']    (Class.  Myth.} 
One  of  the  nymphs  of  mountains  and  grottoes. 
Like  a  wood  nymph  light, 

Oread  or  Dryad.  Milton. 

II  O-re'a-des  (o-re'a^dez),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  A 
group  of  butterflies  which  includes  the  satyrs.  See  Sa- 
TTR,  2. 

O-rec'tlc  (o-rSk'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  opcKTiKos,  fr.  o^efis  a 
yearning  after,  from  opdyeLv  to  reach  after.]    {Philos.} 


ale,   senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,    flnral,    g,ll  i    eve,    event,    end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    obey,    6rb,    6dd ;  ■ 
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Of  or  pertaining  to  the  desires ;  hence,  impelling  to  grat- 
ifloation  ;  appetitive. 

Or'e-gon  grape'  (5r'e-gon  grap')-  {Bot.)  An  ever- 
green species  of  barberry  {Berberis  Aquifolium),  of  Ore- 
gon and  California ;  also,  its  roundish,  blue-black  berries. 

0're-lde~(o're-id),  n.     See  Oroide. 

O're-0-don  (o're-o-don),  n.  [Gr.  opos,  -eos,  mountain  -|- 
oSous,  hiovTO^,  tooth.]  (Pale- 
071.)  A  genus  of  extinct  herbivo- 
rous mammals,  abundant  in  the 
Tertiary  formation  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  is  more  or  less 
related  to  the  camel,  hog,  and 
deer. 

O're-0-dont  (-dSnt),  a.    {Pa- 
leon.)  Resembling,  or  allied  to,   ^^^-^^  ^^  q^^^^,„„         ;ii^^ 
the  genus  Oreodon.  much  reduced. 

O're-0-graph'lc      (o're-o- 

grSf'ik),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  oreography. 

O're-Og'ra-phy  (-og'ra^fy),  71.  [Gr.  opos,  -eos,  moun- 
tain -f-  -graphy.J     The  science  of  mountains ;  orography. 

O're-OS'e-lin  (o're-Ss'e-lIn),  71.  (Ckeni.)  A  white 
crystalline  substance  which  is  obtained  indirectly  from 
the  root  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  (Impei-aloria  Oreoseli- 
num),  and  yields  resorcin  on  decomposition. 

li  O're-0-SO'ma  (o're-S-so'ma),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
opos,  -eos,  mountain -f- <7wfta  body.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  genus 
of  small  oceanic  fishes,  remarkable  for  the  large  conical 
tubercles  which  cover  the  under  surface. 

Ore'weed'  (or'wed'),  ».     Same  as  Oarweed. 

Ore'WOOd'  (or'wd6d'),  71.     Same  as  Oarweed. 

Orf  (0rf ),        1  n.     (Zo'dl. )  A  bright-colored   domesti- 

Or'fe  (8r'f6),  )      cated  variety  of  the  id.     See  Id. 

Orf'glld'  (Srf'gild'), "■  [AS.  orf,  yrfe,  cattle,  property 
■\-  gild,  gield,  money,  fine.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  Restitution 
for  cattle  ;  a  penalty  for  taking  away  cattle.  Coivell. 

Or'fray  (8r'fra),  ?j.  [F.  orfraie.  Cf.  Osprey,  Ossi- 
FKA8E.]     (.ZoSZ.)  The  osprey.     \_Ohs.']  Holland. 

Or'frays  (Sr'fraz),  n.  [OF.  orfj-ais,  F.  orfroi;  F.  or 
gold -\- /raise, /rise,  fringe,  ruff.  See  Fraise,  and  cf. 
AuRiPHRTGiATE.]     See  Orphrey.     lObs.J     Rom.  of  R. 

Or'gal  (or'gal),  ?i.     (CAem.)  See  Arhol.     \Ohs.'\ 

Ot'gan  (Sr'gon),  ra.  [L.  organxmi,  Gr.  opyavov ;  akin 
to  epyoi'  work,  and  E.  toork:  cf.  F.  organe.  See  Work, 
and  cf.  Org0E,  Orgy.]  1.  An  instrument  or  medium 
by  which  some  important  action  is  performed,  or  an  im- 
portant end  accomplished ;  as,  legislatures,  courts,  ar- 
mies, taxgatherers,  etc. ,  are  organs  of  government. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  natural  part  or  structure  in  an  animal  or 
a  plant,  capable  of  performing  some  special  action 
(termed  its  function),  wliich  is  essential  to  the  life  or 
well-being  of  the  whole  ;  as,  tlie  heart,  lungs,  etc.,  are 
organs  of  animals ;  the  root,  stem,  foliage,  etc.,  are  or- 
gans of  plants. 

il^°*  In  animals  the  organs  are  generally  made  up  of 
several  tissues,  one  of  which  usually  predominates,  and 
determines  the  principal  fimctions  of  the  organ.  Groups 
of  organs  constitute  a  system.    See  System. 

3.  A  component  part  performing  an  essential  office  in 
the  working  of  any  complex  machine  ;  as,  the  cylinder, 
valves,  crank,  etc.,  are  organs  of  the  steam  engine. 

4.  A  mediimi  of  commu- 
nication between  one  person 
or  body  and  another ;  as^ 
the  secretary  of  state  is  the 
organ  of  communication  be- 
tween the  government  and  a 
foreign  power  ;  a  newspaper 
Is  the  organ  of  its  editor,  or 
of  a  party,  sect,  etc. 

5.  [Cf.  AS.  organ,  fr.  L. 
organiim.l  (Mus.)  A  wind 
instrument  containing  nu- 
merous pipes  of  various  di- 
mensions and  kinds,  which 
are  filled  with  wind  from  a 
bellows,  and  played  upon  by 
means  of  keys  similar  to 
those  of  a  piano,  and  some- 
times by  foot  keys  or  pedals ;  —  formerly  used  in  the  plu- 
ral, each  pipe  being  considered  an  organ. 

The  deep,  majestic,  solemn  organs  blow.  Pope. 

J^p"  Chaucer  uses  the  form  organ  as  a  plural. 
The  merry  organ  .  .  .  that  in  the  church  goon  [go]. 


Church  Organ. 


Barrel  organ,  Choir  organ.  Great  organ,  etc.  See  under 
Barrel,  Choir,  etc. —  Cabinet  organ  (jl/i«.),  an  organ  of 
small  size,  as  for  a  chapel  or  for  domestic  use ;  a  reed 
organ.  —  Organ  bird  (Zo'dl.),  a  Tasmanian  crow  shrike 
{Oynino7-hina  organicum).  It  utters  discordant  notes  like 
those  of  a  hand  organ  out  of  tune. —  Organ  fis.'h  (Zo'dl.), 
the  drumfish.  —  Organ  gun.  (Mil.)  Same  as  Orgtje  (b).  — 
Organ  harmonium  (Mus.),  an  harmonium  of  large  capacity 
and  power. -Organ  of  Carti(Anat.),  a  complicated  struc- 
ture in  the  cochlea  of  the  ear,  including  the  auditory  hair 
cells,  the  rods  or  fibers  of  Corti,  the  membrane  of  Corti, 
etc.  See  Note  under  Ear.  —  Organ  pipe.  See  Pipe,  n.,  1. 
—  Organ-pipe  coral.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Tueipora.  —  Organ  point 
(Mus.),  a  passage  in  which  the  tonic  or  dominant  is  sus- 
tamed  continuously  by  one  part,  while  the  other  parts 
move. 

Or'gan,  v.  t.  To  supply  with  an  organ  or  organs ;  to 
fit  with  organs ;  to  organize.     \_Obs.'\ 

Thou  art  elemented  and  organed  for  other  apprehensions. 
Bp.  Mannyngham. 

Or'gan-dle  )  (-if),  n.   [F.  organdi."]    A  kind  of  trana- 

Or'gan-dy  I      parent  light  muslin. 

Or-gan'lc  (8r-g5n'Tk),  a.  [L.  organicus,  Gr.  opya- 
WKds  :  cf.  F.  organique.']  1.  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
an  organ  or  its  functions,  or  to  objects  composed  of 
organs ;  consisting  of  organs,  or  containing  them  ;  as,  the 
organic  structure  of  animals  and  plants;  exhibiting 
characters  peculiar  to  living  organisms ;  as,  organic 
bodies,  organic  life,  organic  remains.     Cf.  Inorganic. 

2.  Produced  by  the  organs  ;  as,  organic  pleasure.  [7J.] 


3.  Instrumental ;  acting  as  instruments  of  nature  or 
of  art  to  a  certain  destined  function  or  end.     [i?.] 

Tlioseort^aja'c  arts  which  enable  men  to  discourse  and  write 
perspicuously.  Milton. 

4.  Forming  a  whole  composed  of  organs.  Hence  :  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  system  of  organs  ;  inlierent  in,  or  result- 
ing from,  a  certain  organization  ;  as,  an  organic  govern- 
ment ;  Ills  love  of  truth  was  not  inculcated,  but  organic. 

5.  Pertaining  to,  or  denoting,  any  one  of  the  large 
series  of  substances  which,  in  nature  or  origin,  are  con- 
nected with  vital  processes,  and  include  many  substances 
of  artificial  production  which  mayor  may  not  occur  in 
animals  or  plants  ;  —  contrasted  with  inorganic. 

(I^°*  The  principles  of  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry 
are  identical ;  but  the  enormous  number  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  related  series  of  organic  compounds,  together 
\vith  their  remarkable  facility  of  exchange  and  substitu- 
tion, otf  er  an  illustration  of  chemical  reaction  and  homol- 
ogy not  to  be  paralleled  in  inorganic  chemistry. 

Organic  analysis  (Chem.),t\\e  analysis  of  organic  com- 
pounds, concerned  chiefly  with  the  determination  of  car- 
bon as  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  as  water,  oxygen  as  the 
difference  between  the  sum  of  tlie  others  and  100  per 
cent,  and  nitrogen  as  free  nitrogen,  ammonia,  or  nitric 
oxide ;  —  formerly  called  xdtimaie  analysis,  in  distinction 
{TOTap7-oximate  analysis.  —  Organic  chemistry.  See  under 
Chemistry.  —  Organic  compounds.  (Chew.)  See  Carb07i 
compounds,  under  Carbon.  —  Organic  description  of  a 
curve  (Geom.),  the  description  of  a  curve  on  a  plane  by 
means  of  instruments.  Brande  &  C.  —  Organic  disease 
(Med.),  a  disease  attended  with  morbid  changes  in  the 
structure  of  tlie  organs  of  the  body  or  in  the  composition 
of  its  fluids ;  — opposed  to  fxmietional  di.iease.  —Oigajsic 
electricity.  See  under  Electricity.  —  Organic  law  or  laws, 
a  law  or  system  of  laws,  or  declaratioii  of  principles 
fundamental  to  tlie  existence  and  organization  of  a  polit- 
ical or  other  association  ;  a  constitution.  —  Organic  stric- 
ture (Med. ),  a  contraction  of  one  of  the  natural  passages 
of  the  body  produced  by  structural  changes  in  its  walls, 
as  distinguished  from  a  spasmodic  stricture,  which  is  due 
to  muscular  contraction. 

Or-gan'ic-al  (8r-gSn'i-kal),  a.    Organic. 

The  organical  structure  of  human  bodies,  whereby  they  live 
and  move.  Bentley. 

Or-gan'lc-al-ly,  adv.  In  an  organic  manner ;  by  means 
of  organs  or  with  reference  to  organic  functions  ;  hence, 
fundamentally.  Gladstone. 

Or-gan'lc-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
organic. 

Or-gan'1-cism  (-T-siz'm),  n.  (ii/erf.)  The  doctrine  of 
the  localization  of  disease,  or  which  refers  it  always  to  a 
material  lesion  of  an  organ.  Dunglison. 

Or'gan-U'ic  (8r'gan-if'ik),  a.  \_0rga7i  -\-  L.  -flcare 
(in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -FY.]  Making  an  organic  or 
organized  structure ;  producing  an  organism ;  acting 
through,  or  resulting  from,  organs.  Prof.  Pa7'k. 

^  Or'gan-lsm  (Sr'gan-iz'm),  m.     [Cf.    F.    organisxne.'] 

1.  Organic  structure  ;  organization.  "  The  advanta- 
geous organism  of  the  eye. '""  GreTV. 

2.  (Biol.)  An  organized  being  ;  a  living  body,  either 
vegetable  or  animal,  composed  of  different  organs  or 
parts  with  functions  which  are  separate,  but  mutually 
dependent,  and  essential  to  the  life  of  the  individual. 

IS^^  Some  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  are  so  simple  in 
structure  as  to  be  without  org.ans,  but  are  still  caUed  or- 
ganisms, since  they  have  different  parts  analogous  in 
functions  to  the  organs  of  higher  plants  and  animals. 

Or'gan-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  organiste.l  1.  (Mus.)  One 
who  plays  on  the  organ. 

2.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  One  of  the  priests  who  organized  or 
sung  in  parts.     \_Obs.'] 

II  Or'ga-niS'ta  (or'ga-nes'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  an  organist.] 
(Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several  South  American  wrens,  noted 
for  the  sweetness  of  their  song. 

Or-gan'i-ty  (6r-gSn'i-ty),  n.     Organism,     [i?.] 

Or'gan-i'za-bil'l-ty  (8r'gan-I'za-bil'i-ty),  n.  Quality 
of  being  organizable  ;  capability  of  being  organized. 

Or'gan-l'za-ble  (Sr'gan-i'za^b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
organized  ;  esp.  (Biol.),  capable  of  being  formed  into  liv- 
ing tissue ;  as,  organizable  matter. 
"JS  Or'gan-i-za'tion  (-i-za'shtin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  organisa- 
tion.'] 1.  The  act  of  organizing  ;  the  act  of  arranging 
in  a  systematic  way  for  use  or  action  ;  as,  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  army,  or  of  a  deliberative  body.  "  The  first 
organization  of  the  general  government."         Pickering. 

2.  The  state  of  being  organized  ;  also,  the  relations  in- 
cluded in  such  a  state  or  condition. 

What  is  organization  but  the  connection  of  parts  in  and  for 
a  whole,  so  that  each  part  is,  at  once,  end  and  means  ?  Coleridge. 

3.  That  which  is  organized  ;  an  organized  existence ; 
an  organism;  specif.  (Biol.),  an  arrangement  of  parts 
for  the  performance  of  the  functions  necessary  to  life. 


The  cell  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  simple,  the  most  com- 
mon, and  the  earliest  form  of  organization.  McKentlrick. 

Or'gan-ize  (8r'gan-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Organ- 
ized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Organizing  (-i'zTng).]  [Cf. 
F.  organiser,  Gr.  bpyavi^ew.  See  Organ.]  1.  (Biol.)  To 
furnish  with  organs ;  to  give  an  organic  structure  to  ;  to 
endow  with  capacity  for  the  functions  of  life ;  as,  an  or- 
ganized  being  ;  organized  matter  ;  —  in  this  sense  used 
chiefly  in  the  past  participle. 

These  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind,  matter  organized  could 
never  produce.  Hay. 

2.  To  arrange  or  constitute  in  parts,  each  having  a 
special  function,  act,  office,  or  relation  ;  to  systematize ; 
to  get  into  working  order  ;  —  applied  to  products  of  the 
human  intellect,  or  to  human  institutions  and  under- 
takings, as  a  science,  a  government,  an  army,  a  war,  etc. 

This  original  and  supreme  will  organizes  the  government.  ' 

Crnncti. 

3.  (M71S.)  To  sing  in  parts ;  as,  to07-ganize  an  anthem. 
[jR.]  Busby. 

Or'gan-I'zer  (-i'zer),  n.     One  who  organizes. 
Or'gan-Ung  (8r'gi7n-ITng),  71.    (Zo'dl.)  A  large  kind  of 
sea  fish ;  the  orgois. 
Or'ga-no-  (8r'ga-nS-).     [See   Organ.]    A  combining 


form  denoting  relation  to,  or  con7iection  with,  an  organ 
or  organs. 

Or-gan'0-gen  (8r-gan'o-jSiO,  n.  \_Organo-  -f  -gen.'] 
(Chent.)  A  name  given  to  any  one  of  the  four  elements, 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  wliich  are  espe- 
cially characteristic  ingredients  of  organic  compounds ; 
also,  by  extension,  to  other  elements  sometimes  found  in 
the  same  connection  ;  as  sulphur,  phosphorus,  etc. 

Or'ga-no-gen'e-sis  (Sr'ga-no-jSn'e-sTs),  n.  \_Organo- 
-\- genesis.]  1.  (Biol.)  The  origin  and  development  of 
organs  in  animals  and  plants. 

2.  (Biol. )  The  germ  history  of  the  organs  and  systems 
of  organs,  —  a  branch  of  morphogeny.  Haeckel. 

Or'ga-no-gen'io  (Sr'ga-no-jSn'ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  organogenesis. 

Or'ga-nog'e-ny  (-noj'e-ny),  n.    (Biol.)  Organogenesis. 

Or'ga-no-graph'lo  (-no-grSf'Ik),  1  a.     [Cf.  F.  organo- 

Or'ga-no-graph'ic-al  (-I-kal),  )  grapMque.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  organography. 

Or'ga-nog'ra-phist  (-nSg'ra^fist),  n.  One  versed  in 
organography. 

Or'ga-nog'ra-phy  (-f^),  n.  \_Orga7io-  -\-  -graphy :  cf. 
F.  organographie.]  A  description  of  the  organs  of  an- 
imals or  plants. 

Or'ga-no-lep'tic  (-no-lSp'tTk),  a.  [F.  organoleptigue, 
fr.  Gr.  opyavov  an  organ  -j-  Kaixpivav  to  lay  hold  of.] 
(Physiol.')  Making  an  impression  upon  an  organ  ;  plas- 
tic ;  —  said  of  the  effect  or  impression  produced  by  any 
substance  on  tlie  organs  of  touch,  taste,  or  smell,  and 
also  on  the  organism  as  a  whole. 

Or'ga-no-log'io-al  (-ISj'I-kal),  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
organology. 

Or'ga-nol'0-gy  (-nol'S-jy) ,  n.  lOrgan  -{-  -logy :  cf .  F. 
organologie.]  1.  The  science  of  organs  or  of  anything 
considered  as  an  organic  structure. 

The  science  of  style,  as  an  orjjan  of  thought,  of  style  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ideas  and  feelings,  might  be  called  the  organology  of 
style.  De  Quincey. 

2.  That  branch  of  biology  which  treats,  in  particular, 
of  the  organs  of  animals  and  plants.     See  Morphology. 

Or'ga-no-me-tal'lic  (8r'ga-n6-me-tSl'lik),  a.  (Chem.) 
Metalorganic. 

11  Or'ga-non  (8r'ga-non),  1  n.     [NL.  organon,  L.  orga- 

li  Or'ga-num  (-ntim),  (  nu7n.  See  Organ.]  An 
organ  or  instrument ;  hence,  a  method  by  which  philo- 
sophical or  scientific  investigation  may  be  conducted  ;  — 
a  term  adopted  from  the  Aristotelian  writers  by  Lord 
Bacon,  as  the  title  ("Novum  Organon  ")  of  part  of  his 
treatise  on  philosophical  method.  Sir  W.  IIa7nilton. 

Or'ga-non'y-my  (-non'T-my),  ».  [Organo-  +  Gr. 
owyia,  for  ovofna,  a  name.]  (Biol.)  The  designation  or 
nomenclature  of  organs.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

Or'ga-noph'y-ly  (8r'ga-n8f'i-15'),  n.  \_Organo-  -{-  Gr. 
<fiuA^  clan.]  (Biol.)  The  tribal  history  of  organs,  —  a 
branch  of  morphophyly.  Haeckel, 

Or'ga-no-plas'tic  (8r'ga^n6-plas'tTk),  a.  \_Orga710-  -f- 
-plastic]  (Biol.)  Having  the  property  of  producing  the 
tissues  or  organs  of  animals  and  plants  ;  as,  the  organo- 
plastic  cells. 

Or'ga-nos'CO-py  (-nos'ko-p^),  re.  lOrgano-  -{-  -scopy.] 
Phrenology.  Flexning. 

Or'ga-no-troph'lc  (-no-trbftk),  a.  [Organo-  -f  Gr. 
rpi^et-v  to  nourish.]  (Biol.)  Relating  to  the  creation, 
organization,  and  nutrition  of  living  organs  or  parts. 

Or'gan-ule  (8r'gan-ul),  n.  [Dim.  of  or(7an.]  (A7iat.) 
One  of  the  essential  cells  or  elements  of  an  organ.  See 
Sense  organule,  under  Sense.  Huxley. 

Or'ga-ny  (6r'ga-ny),  n.  [AS.  organe,  from  the  Latin. 
See  Origan.]    (Bot.)  See  Origan. 

Or'gan-zlne  (8r'gon-zTn),  n.  [F.  organsin ;  cf.  Sp. 
organsino.  It.  organzino.]  A  kind  of  double  thrown 
silk  of  very  fine  texture,  that  is,  silk  twisted  like  a  rope 
with  different  strands,  so  as  to  increase  its  strength. 

Or'gasm  (Sr'gSz'm),  re.  [F.  orgasme ;  cf.  Gr.  opyo- 
(T^io's  a  kneading,  softening,  prob.  confused  with  opyav 
to  swell,  especially  with  lust ;  to  feel  an  ardent  desire.] 
(Physiol.)  Eager  or  immoderate  excitement  or  action; 
the  state  of  turgescence  of  any  organ;  erethism;  esp., 
the  height  of  venereal  excitement  in  sexual  intercourse. 

Or'geat  (8r'zhSt ;  F.  Sr'zha'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  orge  barley, 
L.  hordeum.]  A  sirup  in  which,  formerly,  a  decoction  of 
barley  entered,  but  which  is  now  prepared  with  an  emul- 
sion of  almonds,  —  used  to  flavor  beverages  or  edibles. 

Or'ge-ls  (8r'je-is),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  See  Organling._ 

Or'gl-as'tlo  (Sr'ji-Ss'tik),  a.  [Gr.  opyiao-Tixos.  See 
Orgy.]   Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  orgies.  Elton. 

Or'gles  (Sr'jTz),  re.  pi.  ;  si7tg.  Orgy  (-jy).  [Tlie  sin- 
gular is  rarely  used.]  [F.  orgie,  orgies,  L.  orgia,  pi.,  Gr. 
opyia ;   akin  to  epyov  work.      See  Organ,  and  Work.] 

1.  A  sacrifice  accompanied  by  certain  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  some  pagan  deity  ;  especially,  the  ceremonies 
observed  by  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  worship  of 
Dionysus,  or  Bacchus,  which  were  characterized  by  wild 
and  dissolute  revelry. 

As  wheOj  with  crowned  cnps,  unto  the  Elian  god, 
Those  priests  high  orgies  held.  Drayton. 

2.  Drunken  revelry ;  a  carouse.  B.  Jonson.   Tennyson. 
Or'gll-lOUB  (6r'gil-lRs),  a.    [OF.  orguillous,  F,  orgueil- 

leiix,  fr.  OF.  orgoil  pride,  F.  or(;neil.]  Proud  ;  haughty. 
[Ohs.]  '  '  S/iak. 

Orgue  (8rg),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  organum  organ,  Gr.  opya- 
vov.  See  Organ.]  (Mil.)  (a)  Any  one  of  a  number  of 
long,  thick  pieces  of  timber,  pointed  and  shod  with  iron, 
and  suspended,  each  by  a  separate  rope,  over  a  gateway, 
to  be  let  down  in  case  of  attack,  (b)  A  piece  of  ordnance, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  musket  barrels  arranged  so 
that  a  match  or  train  may  connect  with  all  their  touch- 
holes,  and  a  discharge  be  secured  almost  or  quite  simul- 
taneously. 

Or'gu'-Ious  (8r'g6-lils),  a.    See  Oroillous.     [Obs.] 

Or'gy  (Sr'jJ),  n. ;  pi.  Orgies  (-jTz).  A  frantic  revel; 
drunken  revelry.    See  Orgies. 

II  Or-gy'1-a  (6r-ji'I-A  or  -ji'ya),  i(.    [NL.,  fr.  6r»ppyuia 
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the  length  of  the  outstretched  arms.  So  named  because, 
when  at  rest,  it  stretches  forward  its  fore  legs  like  arms.  ] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  bombycid  moths  whose  caterpillars 
(esp.  those  of  Orgyia  leucostigma)  are  often  very  injuri- 
ous to  fruit  trees  and  shade  trees.  The  female  is  wing- 
less.   Called  also  vaporer  moth. 


■Orgyia  (.Orgyia  leucostigma).    a  Adult  Male  ;  b  Female  ; 
c  Larva,    Nat.  size. 

Or'I-calche  (Sr'I-kSlk),  n.     [Ois.]     See  Oeiohalch. 

Costly  oricalche  from  strange  Fhcenice.        Spenser. 

Or'1-Chal'ce-OUS  (or'i-kSl'se-Qs),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  orichalch ;  having  a  color  or  luster  like 
that  of  brass.  Maunder. 

Or'i-Chalch  (5r'I-kSlk),  n.  [L.  orichalcum,  Gr.  opei- 
XoAkos;  6po9 mountain -|- xaAKos brass :  ci.'P.orichalqne.'\ 
A  metallic  substance,  resembling  gold  in  color,  but  infe- 
rior in  value  ;  a  mixed  metal  of  the  ancients,  resembling 
brass ;  —  called  also  aurichalcum,  orichalcum,  etc. 

O'rI-el  (o'rT-Sl),  n.  [OF.  oriel  gallery,  corridor,  LL. 
oriolum  portico,  hall,  prob.  fr. 
L.  aureolus  gilded,  applied  to  an 
apartment  decorated  with  gild- 
ing. See  Oriole.]  [Formerly 
written  also  oriol,  oryal,  oryall.'] 

1.  A  gallery  for  minstrels. 
[Ote.]  W.  Hamper. 

2.  A  small  apartment  next  a 
hall,  where  certain  persons  were 
accustomed  to  dine ;  a  sort  of 
recess.     [06i.]  Cowell. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  bay  window.  See 
Bat  window. 

The  beams  that  thro'  the  oriel  shine 
Make  prisms  in  every  carven  glass. 

Tennyson. 

J^""  There  is  no  generally  ad- 
mitted difference  between  a  bay 
window  and  an  oriel.  In  the 
United  States  the  latter  name  is 
often   applied   to   bay  windows  Oriel  (Arch.). 

which  are  small,  and  either  po- 
lygonal or  round ;  also,  to  such  as  are  corbeled  out  from 
the  wall  instead  of  restmg  on  the  ground. 

O'rl-en-cy  (-en-si^),  n.  [See  Oeient.]  Brightness  or 
strength  of  color.     [i2.]  E.  Waierhouse. 

O'rl-ent  (-ent),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  oriens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
oriri  to  rise.     See  Origin.]     1.  Rising,  as  the  sun. 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun.  Milton. 

2.  Eastern;  oriental.     " The on'en^  part."      Hakluyt. 

3.  Bright ;  lustrous ;  superior  ;  pure  ;  perfect ;  pellu- 
cid ;  —  used  of  gems  and  also  figuratively,  because  the 
most  perfect  jewels  are  found  in  the  East.  "  Pearls  round 
smi  orient."  Jer.  Taylor.  "  Orient  gems."  Wordsworth. 
"  Orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass."    Milton. 

O'rl-ent,  n.  1.  The  part  of  the  horizon  where  the 
sun  first  appears  in  the  morning  ;  the  east. 

[Morn]  came  furrowing  all  the  orient  into  gold.      Tennyson. 

2.  The  countries  of  Asia  or  the  East.  Chaucer. 

Best  built  city  throughout  the  Orient.    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

3.  A  pearl  of  great  luster.     [iJ.]  Carlyle. 
O'rl-ent  (-8nt),  v.  t.     [F.  orienter.    Cf.  Orientate.] 

1.  To  define  the  position  of,  in  relation  to  the  orient  or 
east ;  hence,  to  ascertain  the  bearings  of. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  correct  or  set  right  by  recurring  to  first 
principles  ;  to  arrange  in  order  ;  to  orientate. 

O'ri-en'tal  (o'ri-Sn'tal),  a.  [L.  orientalis:  cf.  F.  ori- 
ental.'] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  orient  or  east ;  eastern; 
concerned  with  the  East  or  Orientalism ;  —  opposed  to 
occidental ;  as.  Oriental  countries. 

The  sun's  ascendant  and  oriental  radiations.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

O'ri-en'tal,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the  Orient 
or  some  Eastern  part  of  the  world  ;  an  Asiatic. 

2.  pi.  {Eccl.)  Eastern  Christians  of  the  Greek  rite. 

O'n-en'tal-lsm    (-tz'm),   n.      [Cf.   F.   orientalisme.'] 

1.  Any  system,  doctrine,  custom,  expression,  etc.,  pe- 
cuUar  to  Oriental  people. 

2.  Knowledge  or  use  of  Oriental  languages,  history,  lit- 
erature, etc.  London  Quart.  Rev. 

O'ri-en'tal-lSt,  n.  [Cf.  F.  orientaliste.']  1.  An  in- 
habitant of  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world  ;  an  Oriental. 

2.  One  versed  in  Eastern  languages,  literature,  etc. ; 
as,  the  Paris  Congress  of  Orientalists.  Sir  J.  Shore. 

O'rl-en-tal'i-ty  (o'rT-en-tSl'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  oriental  or  eastern.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

O'rl-en'tal-Ize  (-en'tal-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Orien- 
talized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Orientalizing  (-I'zing).] 
to  render  Oriental ;  to  cause  to  conform  to  Oriental  man- 
ners or  conditions. 

O'rl-en-tate  (o'ri-5n-tat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Orien- 
tated (-ta'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Orientating.]  [From 
Orient.]  1.  To  place  or  turn  toward  the  east ;  to  cause 
to  assume  an  easterly  direction,  or  to  veer  eastward. 

2.  To  arrange  in  order ;  to  dispose  or  place  (a  body) 
80  as  to  show  its  relation  to  other  bodies,  or  the  relation 
of  its  parts  among  themselves. 

A  crystal  is  orientated  when  placed  in  its  proper  position  so 
as  to  exhibit  its  symmetry.  E.  S.  Dana. 

O'rl-en-tate,  v.  i.  To  move  or  turn  toward  the  east ; 
to  veer  from  the  north  or  south  toward  the  east. 

O'rl-en-ta'tlon  (o'ri-6n-ta'shun),  n.  [Of.  F.  orienta- 
tion.'] 1.  The  act  or  process  of  orientating;  determi- 
nation of  the  points  of  the  compass,  or  the  east  point,  in 
taking  hearings. 


2.  The  tendency  of  a  revolving  body,  when  suspended 
in  a  certain  way,  to  bring  the  axis  of  rotation  into  paral- 
lelism with  the  earth's  axis. 

3.  An  aspect  or  fronting  to  the  east ;  especially  {Arch.), 
the  placing  of  a  church  so  that  the  chancel,  containing 
the  altar  toward  which  the  congregation  fronts  in  wor- 
ship, will  be  on  the  east  end. 

4.  Fig.  :  A  return  to  first  principles ;  an  orderly  ar- 
rangement. 

The  task  of  orientation  undertaken  in  this  chapter.  L.  F.  Ward. 

O'rl-ent-ness  (yrl-ent-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  orient  or  bright ;  splendor.     [Obs.]  Fuller. 

Or'i-fice  (ort-fis),  n.  [F.,  from  L.  orificium- ;  os, 
oris,  a  mouth  -}-facere  to  make.  See  Oral,  and  Fact.] 
A  mouth  or  aperture,  as  of  a  tube,  pipe,  etc. ;  an  open- 
ing ;  as,  the  orifice  of  an  artery  or  vein  ;  the  orifice  of  a 
wound.  Shak. 

Etna  was  bored  through  the  top  with  a  monstrous  orifice. 

Addison. 

Or'i-flamb     1  (Sr'i-flSm),  n.     [F.  orifiamme,  OF.  ori- 

Or'i-Qamnie  )  Jlambe,  LL.  auriflamma  ;  L.  aurum 
gold  -{-flamma  flame  ;  cf.  L.  flammula  a  little  banner. 
So  called  because  it  was  a  flag  of  red  silk,  split  into  many 
points,  and  borne  on  a  gilded  lance.]  1.  The  ancient 
royal  standard  of  France. 

2.  A  standard  or  ensign,  in  battle.  "  A  handkerchief 
like  an  oriflamb."  Longfellow. 

And  be  your  orifiamme  to-day  the  helmet  of  Navarre.  Macaulay. 

Or'l-gan  (or'T-gan),  )n.     [Jj.  origanum,  Gi. 

II  0-rig'a-num  (o-rTg'a-nQm),  )  opCyavov,  bpeiyavov, 
prob.  fr.  6po5  mountain  -|-  ■ydfos  brightness,  beauty.  Cf . 
Oegant.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  aromatic  labiate  plants,  in- 
cluding the  sweet  marjoram  (0.  Marjorana)  and  the 
wild  marjoram  (0.  mdgare).  Spenser. 

Or'i-gen-lsm  (Sr'I-jen-iz'm),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The 
opinions  of  Origen  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  3d 
century,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Greek  Fathers. 
Prominent  in  his  teaching  was  the  doctrine  that  all  cre- 
ated beings,  including  Satan,  will  ultimately  be  saved. 

Or'i-gen-ist,  n.     A  follower  of  Origen  of  Alexandria. 

Or'i-gin  (8r'i-jTn),  n.  [F.  origine,  L.  origo,  -iginis, 
fr.  oriri  to  rise,  become  visible  ;  akin  to  Gr.  opi'tii'ai  to 
stir  up,  rouse,  Skr.  r,  and  perh.  to  E.  run.]  1.  The  first 
existence  or  beginning  of  anything ;  the  birth. 

This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment  had  its  origin  in 
the  ancient  chivalry.  Burke. 

2.  That  from  which  anything  primarily  proceeds  ;  the 
fountain ;  the  spring ;  the  cause  ;  the  occasion. 

3.  {Anai.)  The  point  o£  attachment  or  end  of  a  muscle 
which  is  fixed  during  contraction ;  —  in  contradistinction 
to  insertion. 

Orl^  of  coordinate  axes  (Math.),  the  point  where  the 
axes  mtersect.    See  Note  under  Ordinate. 

Syn.  —  Commencement ;  rise  ;  source  ;  spring ;  foun- 
tain ;  derivation  ;  cause  ;  root ;  foundation.  —  Origin, 
Source.  Origin  denotes  the  rise  or  commencement  of  a 
thing ;  source  presents  itself  under  the  image  of  a  foun- 
tain flowing  forth  in  a  continuous  stream  of  influences. 
The  origin  of  moral  evil  has  been  much  disputed,  but  no 
one  can  doubt  that  it  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  calami- 
ties of  our  race. 

I  think  he  would  have  set  out  just  as  he  did,  witli  the  origin 

of  ideas  —  the  proper  starting  point  of  a  grammarian,  who  is  to 

treat  of  their  signs.  Tooke. 

Famous  Greece, 

That  source  of  art  and  cultivated  thought 

Which  they  to  Rome,  and  Romans  hither,  brought.   Waller. 

0-rlg'i-na-l)le   (6-rTj'i-na-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being 
originated. 
O-rig'i-nal    (-nal),   a.     [F.   original,   L.    originalis.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  origin  or  beginning;  preceding 
all  others  ;  first  in  order  ;  primitive ;  primary  ;  pristine  ; 
as,  the  original  state  of  man ;  the  original  laws  of  a 
coimtry ;  the  original  inventor  of  a  process. 

His  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  onginal  brightness.  Milton. 

2.  Not  copied,  imitated,  or  translated  ;  new ;  freeh ; 
genuine  ;  as,  an  original  thought ;  an  original  process  ; 
the  original  text  of  Scripture. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  suggest  new  thoughts  or  com- 
binations of  thought ;  inventive  ;  as,  an  original  genius. 

4.  Before  unused  or  unknown ;  new ;  as,  a  book  full 
of  original  matter. 

Original  sin  ( Theol.),  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  as  related  to 
its  consequences  to  his  descendants  of  the  human  race  ; 
—  called  also  total  depravity.    See  Calvinism. 

0-rlg'l-nal,  n.  [Cf.  F.  original.]  1.  Origin;  com- 
mencement ;  source. 

It  hath  it  original  from  much  girief.  Shak. 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  Onginal  proclaim.  Addison. 

2.  That  which  precedes  all  others  of  its  class ;  arche- 
type ;  first  copy ;  hence,  an  original  work  of  art,  manu- 
script, text,  and  the  like,  as  distinguished  from  a  copy, 
translation,  etc. 

The  Scriptures  may  be  now  read  in  their  own  original.    Milton. 

3.  An  original  thinker  or  writer  ;  an  originator.    [R.] 
Men  who  are  bad  at  copying,  yet  are  good  originals. 

C.  G.  Leland. 

4.  A  person  of  marked  eccentricity.     [Collog.] 

5.  {Zo'dl.  &  Bot.)  The  natural  orwild  species  from  which 
a  domesticated  or  cultivated  variety  has  been  derived ; 
as,  the  wolf  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  original  of  the 
dog,  the  blackthorn  the  original  of  the  plum. 

0-rlg'l-nal-ist,  n.     One  who  is  original.     [iJ.] 

O-rlg'i-nal'l-ty  (-nal'5i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  originalitL] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  original.  Macaulay. 

0-rlg'l-nal-ly  (o-rij'i-nal-ly),  adv.  X.  In  the  origi- 
nal time,  or  in  an  original  manner  ;  primarily  ;  from  the 
beginning  or  origin ;  not  by  derivation,  or  imitation. 

God  is  originally  holy  in  himself.       Bp.  Pearson. 

2.  At  first;  at  the  origin ;  at  the  time  of  formation  or 
construction ;  as,  a  book  originally  written  by  another 
hand.     "  Ori^rireaH?/ a  half  length  [portrait]."    'Walpole. 


Golden  Oriole  (Oriolus  galbula). 


0-rlg'l-nal-neSS  (o-rlj'I-nal-ngs),  n.     The  quaUty  of 

being  original ;  originality,     [it.]  Johnson. 

0-rig'l-nant  (-nant),  a.    Originating ;  original.     [R.] 

An  absolutely  originant  act  of  self  will.      Prof.  Shedd. 

0-rig'i-na-ry   (-nS-ry),   a.      [L.   oxiginarius:    cf.   F. 

originaire.]     1.  Causing  existence  ;  productive.     [R.] 

'J'he  production  of  animals,  in  the  onj/inary  way,  requires  a 
certain  degree  of  warmth.  C/iepne. 

2.  Primitive ;  primary  ;  original.     [iJ.] 

The  grand  originary  right  of  all  rights.  Hickok. 

0-rig'i-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Originated 
(-na'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Originating.]  [From  Ori- 
gin.] To  give  an  origin  or  beginning  to ;  to  cause  to  be  ; 
to  bring  into  existence ;  to  produce  as  new. 

A  decomposition  of  the  whole  civil  and  political  mass,  for  the 
purpose  of  originating  a  new  civil  order.  Burke. 

0-rig'i-nate,  v.  i.  To  take  first  existence ;  to  have 
origin  or  beginning;  to  begin  to  exist  or  act;  as,  the 
scheme  originated  with  the  governor  and  council. 

0-rig'i-na'tion  (-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  originaiio.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  bringing  or  coming  into  existence ;  first 
production.     "The  oW(?iKa<io?i  of  the  universe."    Keill. 

"What  comes  from  spirit  is  a  spontaneous  origination.  Hickok. 

2.  Mode  of  production,  or  bringing  into  being. 

This  eruca  is  propagated  by  animal  parents,  to  wit,  butter- 
flies, after  the  common  origination  of  all  caterpillars.  Ray. 

0-rig'l-na-tlve  (6-rij'T-na-tTv),  a.  Having  power,  or 
tending,  to  originate,  or  bring  into  existence ;  originating. 

H.  i?wsA7?eH.  —  0-rlg'l-na-tlve-ly,  adv. 

0-rlg'i-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.     One  who  originates. 

0-rll'lon  (o-rll'lon),  n.  [F.,  lit.,  a  little  ear,  from 
oreille  an  ear,  fr.  L.  oriculu,  auricula,  dim.  of  auris  an 
ear.  See  Ear.]  (i^or/. )  A  semicircular  projection  made 
at  the  shoulder  of  a  bastion  for  the  purpose  of  covering 
the  retired  flank,  —  found  in  old  fortresses. 

O'ri-ol  (yri-Sl),  n.    See  Oriel. 

O'rl-ole  (-51),  n.  [OF.  m-iol,  oriouz,  orieus, 
F.  lorioi  (for  I'oriol),  fr.  L. 
aureolus  golden,  dim.  of  au- 
reus golden,  fr.  aurum  gold. 
Cf.  Aureole,  Oriel,  Loriot." 
{Zo'dl.)  {a)  Any  one  of 
various  species  of  Old 
World  singing  birds  of 
the  family  Oriolidse. 
They  are  usually  con- 
spicuously colored  with 
yellow  and  black.  The 
European  or  golden  oriole  {Oriolus  galbula,  or  0.  oriolus) 
has  a  very  musical  flutelike  note.  (6)  In  America,  any 
one  of  several  species  of  the  genus  Icterus,  belonging  to 
the  family  Icteridse.  See  Baltimore  oriole,  and  Or- 
chard oriole,  under  Orchard. 

Crested  oriole.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Cassican. 

0-ri'on  (6-ri'on),  n.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'fiptue,  orig.,  a  cel- 
ebrated   hunter  in  the   oldest 
Greek  mythology,  after  whom 
this  constellation  was  named.]  | 
{Astron.)    A   large  and  bright  | 
constellation    on  the    equator,  | 
between    the    stars   Aldebaran  | 
and  Sirius.     It  contains  a  re- 
markable nebula  visible  to  the  | 
naked  eye. 


The   flaming  glories  of  Orion's 
belt.  £.  Ei-erett. 

O-ris'ka-ny  (o-rTs'ka-ny),  a. 
[Prom  Oriskany,  in  New  York.] 
(Geol.)  Designa1;ing,  or  pertain- 1 
ing  to,  certain  beds,  chiefly  lime- 1 
stone,  characteristic  of  the  latest 
period  of  the  Silurian  age. 

Oriskany  period,  a  subdivision  of  the  American  Paleo- 
zoic system  intermediate  or  transitional  in  character 
between  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  ages.  See  Chart  of 
Geology. 

0-ris'mo-log'IC-al  (o-rTs'mo-loj'i-kal),  a.  {Nat.  Hist.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  orismology. 

O'rte-mol'O-gy  (o'rts-mbl'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  opttTiCids  a 
marking  out  by  boundaries,  the  definition  of  a  word  -)- 
-logy.  See  Horizon.]  That  department  of  natural  his- 
tory which  treats  of  technical  terms. 

Or'l-SOn  (or'i-zun),  n.     [OF.  mHson,  oreson,  oreison, 

F.  oraison,  fr.  L.  oratio  speech,  prayer.     See  Oration.] 

A  prayer ;  a  supplication.     [Poetic]        Chaucer.    Shak. 

Lowly  they  bowed,  adoring,  and  began 

Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid.  Milton. 

Or'1-sont  (-zont),  n.    Horizon.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Ork  (ork),  n.     (Zo'dl.)    See  Oro. 

Ork'ney-an  (-ni-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ork- 
ney islands.     "  Orkneyan  skerries."  Longfellow. 

Orle  (8rl),  n.  [F.  orle  an  orle,  a  fillet,  fr.  LL.  orla 
border,  dim.  of  L.  ora  border,  margin.]  1.  (Her.)  A 
bearing,  in  the  form  of  a  fillet,  round  the  shield,  within, 
but  at  some  distance  from,  the  border. 

2.  (Her. )  The  wreath,  or  chaplet,  surmounting  or  en- 
circling the  helmet  of  a  knight  and  bearing  the  crest. 

In  orle,  round  the  escutcheon,  leaving  the  middle  of 
the  field  vacant,  or  occupied  by  something  else ;  —  said 
of  bearings  arranged  on  the  shield  in  the  form  of  an  orle. 

Orle-ans  (6r1e-anz  or  8r'lenz),  n.  [So  called  from 
the  city  of  Orlians,  in  France.]  1.  A  cloth  made  of 
worsted  and  cotton,  —  used  for  wearing  apparel. 

2.  A  variety  of  the  plum.     See  under  Plum.     [Eng.] 

llOr'lO  (Sr'lo),  n.  [Sp.]  (Mus.)  A  wind  instrument 
of  music  in  use  among  the  Spaniards. 

Or'lop  (8r1op),  n.  [D.  overloop  the  upper  deck,  lit., 
a  running  over  or  overflowing,  fr.  overloopen  to  run 
over.  See  Over,  and  Leap,  and  cf.  Overloop.]  (Naut.) 
The  lowest  deck  of  a  vessel,  esp.  of  a  ship  of  war,  con- 
sisting of  a  platform  laid  over  the  beams  in  the  hold,  on 
which  the  cables  are  coiled. 

Or'mer  (8r'mer),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  An  abalone. 


Stars  and  Nebula  in  Orion. 
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Or'mo-ln'  (5r'm6-lu'),  M.  [F.  or  moulu ;  or  gold  (L. 
aurum)  +  moulu,  p.  p.  of  moudre  to  grind,  to  mill,  L. 
molere.  See  Aureate,  and  Mill.]  A  variety  of  brass 
made  to  resemble  gold  by  the  use  of  less  zinc  and  more 
copper  in  its  composition  than  ordinary  brass  contains. 
Its  golden  color  is  often  heightened  by  means  of  lacquer 
of  some  sort,  or  by  use  of  acids.   Called  also  mosaic  gold. 

Ormolu  Tarnish,  a  varnish  applied  to  metals,  as  brass,  to 
give  the  appearance  of  gold. 

II  Oi'muzd  (Sr'muzd),  n.  [Zend  Ahuramazda.']  The 
good  principle,  or  being,  of  the  ancient  Persian  religion. 
See  Ahkiman. 

Om  (6rn),  V.  t.    To  ornament ;  to  adorn.  [OJs.]  Joye. 

Or'na-ment  (Sr'na-ment),  n.  [OE.  omementy  F.  or- 
nement,  fr.  L.  ornamentum,  fr.  omare  to  adorn.]  That 
which  embellishes  or  adorns ;  that  which  adds  grace  or 
beauty ;  embellishment ;  decoration  ;  adornment. 

The  ornament  of  a  meek  and  q^uiet  spirit.   1  Pet.  iii.  4. 

Like  that  long-buried  body  of  the  king 

Found  lying  with  his  urns  and  ornaments.     Tenryson. 

Or'na-ment  (-ment),  v.  t.  \imp.  &p.  p.  Orname',tobd  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ornamenting.]  To  adorn  ;  to  deck  ;  to 
embellish ;  to  beautify ;  as,  to  ornament  a  room,  or  a  city. 

Syn.  —  See  Adorn. 

Or'na-men'tal  (Qr'na-mSn'tal),  a,  [Cf.  F.  omemen- 
tal.']  Serving  to  ornament ;  characterized  by  ornament ; 
beautifying ;  embellishing. 

Some  think  it  most  ornamental  to  wear  their  bracelets  on  their 
wrists  ;  others,  about  their  ankles.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Or'na-men'tal-ly,  adv.    By  way  of  ornament. 

Or'na-men-ta'Uon  (-mgn-ta'shfin),  n.  1.  The  act  or 
art  of  ornamenting,  or  the  state  of  being  ornamented. 

2.  That  which  ornaments ;  ornament,        C.  Kingsley. 

Or'na-ment-er  (8r'na-ment-er),  re.  One  who  orna- 
ments ;  a  decorator. 

Or-nate'  (Sr-naf;  277),  a.  [L.  ornatus,iy.  p.  of  or- 
nare  to  adorn.]  1.  Adorned  ;  decorated  ;  beautiful. 
"  So  bedecked,  omaie,  and  gay."  Milton. 

2.  Finely  finished,  as  a  style  of  composition. 

A  graceful  and  ornate  rhetoric.  Milton. 

Ol-nate',  v.  t.    To  adom ;  to  honor.     [JJ.] 
They  may  ornate  and  sanctify  the  name  of  God.     Latimer. 

Or-nate1y,  adv.    In  an  ornate  manner.   Sir  T.  More. 

Or-nate'ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  ornate. 

Or'na-ture(6r'na-tiir  ;  135),?j.  [L.  ornatera.]  Deco- 
ration; ornamentation,     [i?.]  Holinshed. 

Or-nith'lC  (8r-uTth'ik),  a.  [Gr.  opi/is,  opviflot,  a  bird.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  birds  ;  as,  ornithic  fossils.         Owen. 

Or'nith-lch'nite  (Sr'nTth-Tk'nlt ;  277),  n.  \_Ornitho- 
-\-  Gr.  ix""?  track.]  (Paleon.)  The  footmark  of  a  bird 
occurring  in  strata  of  stone.  Hitchcock. 

Or'nlth-lch-nol'0-gy  (-ik-nSl'o-jy),  re.  \_Ornitho--\- 
ichnology.']  (PaleonT)  The  branch  of  science  which  treats 
of  ornithichnites.  Hitchcock. 

Ornitho-.  [Cf.  Een.]  a  combining  form  fr.  Gr.  op- 
^15,  opvtffos,  a  bird. 

II  Or-ni'tho-del'phl-a  (Sr-nl'tho-da'f  i-a),  re.  pi.  [NL. , 
fr.  Gr.  opi'15  -f-  &e\^v^  the  womb.]  Same  as  Monotse- 
mata.  —  Or'ni-tho-del'phid  (8r'ni-tho-dgl'fid),  a. 

Or'nl-thold-lch'nite  (6r'nT-thoid-Tk'nIt),  re.  [Ornitho- 
-\-  -oid  -)-  Gr.  Ixi-os  footstep,  track.^  {Paleon.)  A  fossil 
track  resembling  that  of  a  bird.  Hitchcock. 

Or-nlth'0-lite  (Sr-mth'o-llt),  re.  lOmiiho-  +  -Hie.} 
(Paleon.)  (a)  The  fossil  remains  of  a  bird.  (6)  A  stone 
of  various  colors  bearing  the  figures  of  birds. 

Or'nl-thO-log'lo  (8r'nT-tho-loj'ik),  1  a.     [Cf.  F.  orni- 

Or'nl-tho-log'ic-al  (-loj'i-kal),  )  thologigue.}  Of 
or  pertaining  to  ornithology. 

Or'nl-thol'0-glst  (-thol'6-jTst),  re.  [Cf.  F.  ornitholo- 
giste.']  One  skilled  in  ornithology ;  a  student  of  orni- 
thology ;  one  who  describes  birds. 

Or'nl-thol'0-gy  (-J3?),  n.  lOmitho-  -f  -logy :  cf.  F. 
omithologie.'\  1.  That  branch  of  zoology  which  treats 
of  the  natural  history  of  birds  and  their  classification. 

2.  A  treatise  or  book  on  this  science. 

Or-nlth'0-man'cy  (6r-uith'o-raau's^^,  re.  [Gr.  opvLBo- 
ftavTeCa  ;  opi/ts,  opviQoSy  a  bird  -j-  juarreta  divination  :  cf. 
F.  ornithomancie.']  Divination  by  means  of  birds,  their 
flight,  etc. 

Omithomancy  grew  into  an  elaborate  science.    J)e  Quincey. 

II  Or-ni'thon  (L.  Sr-nl'th5n ;  E.  6r'nT-th5n),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  hpviBi^v,  ^fr.  opi/ts,  opi/t^os,  a  bird.]  An  aviary ; 
a  poultry  house.  Weale. 

II  Or-nl'tho-pap'pi  (-th6-p5p'pi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  opi'is  a  bird  -\-  jra?r7ros  an  ancestor.]  (Zool.)  An  ex- 
tinct order  of  birds.    It  includes  only  the  Archseopteryx. 

II  Or'nl-thop'0-da  (Sr'ni-thop'S-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Oenitho-,  and  -poda.]  (Paleon.)  An  order  of  herbivo- 
rous dinosaurs  with  birdlike  characteristics  in  the  skele- 
ton, esp.  in  the  pelvis  and  hind  legs,  which  in  some  genera 
had  only  three  functional  toes,  and  supported  the  body 
in  walking  as  in  Iguanodon.     See  Illust.  in  Appendix. 

II  Or'nl-thO-rhyn'chUS  (or'nl-tho-rln'ktSs ;  L.  8r-ni'-), 
n.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  op><i5,  opi/iflo;,  a  bird  +  P^VX"'  snout, 
beak.]     yZool.)  See  Duck  mole,  under  Duck. 

II  Or-nl'thO-sau'rl-a  (Sr-ni'thS-sa'rT-a),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Oenitho-,  and  Sauria.]  (Paleon.)  An  order  of  ex- 
tinct flying  reptiles ;  —  called  also  Pterosaurin. 

II  Or-nl'tho-scel'1-da  (-sSl'T-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
opi/i?,  opvieo;,  a  bird  +  (rK:e'A.o!  a  leg.]  (Zool.)  A  group 
of  extinct  Reptilia,  intermediate  in  structure  (especially 
with  regard  to  the  pelvis)  between  reptiles  and  birds. — 
Or'ni-tho-scel'1-dan  (Sr'nl-tlift-sgl'I-dan),  a. 

Or'nl-thos'co-py  (Sr/nT-thSs'kS-py),  re.     \_Ornitho-  + 
■scopy:  cf.  Gr.  bpviBoa-KOTria  divination  from  birds.]    Ob- 
servation of  birds  and  their  habits.      [R.l     De  Quincey. 
Or'nl-tho-tom'lc-al  (Sr'nT-tho-tSm'I-kol),  a.     Of  or 
pertaining  to  omithotomy. 

Or'nl-tnot'0-mlBt  (-th5t't-mlBt),  re.  One  who  is  skilled 
in  omithotomy. 

Or'nI-thOt'O-my  (-mj),  re.  [Gr.  opviq,  opviflot,  a  bird  -|- 
■tiii.vew  tojjnt.]     The  anatomy  or  dissection  of  birds. 


[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Spa; 
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Or'0-graph'lc  (8r'6-grSf'Tk), )  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

Or'O-graph'iC-al  (-i-kal),        |      orography. 

0-rOg'ra-phy  (o-rog'ra^fi^),  re.  [Gr.  6pos  a  mountain 
+  -grapliy.']  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of 
mountains  and  mountain  systems ;  orology ;  as,  the 
orography  of  Western  Europe. 

II  Or'o-hlp'pus  (or'o-hip'pus),  n. 
mountain     (referring    to    the       rf  ■ 
Rocky  Mountain  region)  -f-  iV-    ^ 
Tros  horse.]     (Paleon.)  A. g&n\is 
of  American  Eocene  mammals 
allied  to  the  horse,  but  having 
four  toes  in  front  and  three  be- 
hind. 

O'rolde  (o'roid),  re.    [F.  or 
gold   (L.   aurum)  -j-  Gr.   e'Sos 
form.]       An  alloy,   chiefly    of 
copper  and  zinc  or  tin,  resem-  orohippus 
bling  gold  in  color  and  brillian-      b  Hind    Foot 
cy.     [Written  also  oreide.']  Tooth,  side  view. 

Or'0-lOg'iC-al    (Sr'S-loj'I-      reduced, 
kal),  a    [Cf.  F.  orologique.']   Of  or  pertaining  to  orology. 

0-rol'O-glst  (6-r51'6-jTst),  re.     One  versed  in  orology. 

0-rol'O-gy  (-jy)i  re.  [Gr.  opos  mountain  -\-  -logy :  cf. 
F.  orologie."^    The  science  or  description  of  mountains. 

O'ro-tund'  (o'ro-ttlnd' ;  277),  a.  [L.  os,  oris,  the  mouth 
-\-  rotundus  round,  smooth.]  Characterized  by  fullness, 
clearness,  strength,  and  smoothness ;  ringing  and  mu- 
sical ;  —  said  of  the  voice  or  manner  of  utterance,  —n. 
The  orotund  voice  or  utterance.  Rush. 

O'ro-tun'di-ty  (-tiin'dT-tJ),  n.  The  orotund  mode  of 
intonation.  ' 

Or'pha-line  (Sr'fa-lin),  re.     See  Orpheline.     [06s.] 

Or'phan  (8r'fan),  re.  [L.  orphanus,  Gr.  bpcjtavog,  akin 
to  L.  orbus.  Cf.  Orb  a  blank  vrindow.]  A  child  be- 
reaved of  both  father  and  mother ;  sometimes,  also,  a 
child  who  has  but  one  parent  living. 

Orphans'  conrt  (Law),  a  court  in  some  of  the  States  of 
the  Union,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  estates  and  per- 
sons of  orphans  or  other  wards.  Bouvier. 

Or'phan,  a.  Bereaved  of  parents,  or  (sometimes)  of 
one  parent. 

Or'phan,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Orphaned  (-fand) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Orphaning.]  To  cause  to  become  an  or- 
phan ;  to  deprive  of  parents.  Yozing. 

Or'phan-age  (-aj ;  48),  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  an 
orphan ;  orphanhood ;  orphans,  collectively. 

2.  An  institution  or  asylum  for  the  care  of  orphans. 

Or'phan-cy  (-sj),  n.     Orphanhood.        Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Or'phan-et  (-et),  re.     A  little  orphan.  Drayton. 

Or'phan-hood  (-h68d),  re.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  an  orphan  ;  orphanage. 

Or'phan-ism  (-iz'm),  re.     Orphanhood.     [iJ.] 

Or'phan-Ot'ro-phism  (-ot'ro-fiz'm),  re.  Tlie  care  and 
support  of  orphans.     [iJ.]  Cotton  Mather  (1711). 

Or'phan-Ot'ro-phy  (-fy),  re.  [L.  orphanotrophium,  Gr. 
optj)avorpo4>€iou  ;  op(]>av6s  an  orphan  ~\-  Tpe'</>eti^  to  feed, 
bring  up.]    1.  A  hospital  for  orphans.    [-R.]   A.Chalmers. 

2.  The  act  of  supporting  orphans,     [i?.] 

Or-pha'ri-on  (6r-fa'ri-Sn),  re.  (Mus.)  An  old  instru- 
ment of  the  lute  or  cittern  kind.  [Spelt  also  orpheoreon.'] 

Or-phe'an  (6r-fe'an  or  6r'fe-on),  a.  [L.  Orpheus,  Gr. 
'Op(f)6ios.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Orpheus,  the  mythic  poet 
and  musician ;  as,  Orphean  strains.  Cowper. 

Or'phe-line  (Sr'fe-lin),  re.  [F.  orphelin.  See  Or- 
phan.]    An  orphan.     [OJs.]  Udall. 

Or'phe-US  (Sr'f e-iis ;  L.  Or'fus),  re.  [L.  Orpheus,  Gr. 
'0p(|)eu's.]  (Gr.Myth.)  The  famous  mythic  Thracian  poet, 
sou  of  the  Muse  Calliope,  and  husband  of  Eurydice.  He 
is  reputed  to  have  had  power  to  entrance  beasts  and  in- 
animate objects  by  the  music  of  his  lyre. 

Or'phic  (Sr'fik),  a.  [L.  Orphicus,  Gr.  "Opc^iKos.] 
Pertaining  to  Orpheus ;  Orphean  ;  as,  Orphic  hymns. 

Or'phrey  (Sr'fry),  re.  [See  Oefeats.]  A  band  of 
rich  embroidery,  wholly  or  in  part  of  gold,  affixed  to  vest- 
ments, especially  those  of  ecclesiastics.  Pugin. 

Or'pi-ment  (8r'pT-ment),  re.  [P.,  fr.  L.  auripigmen- 
tum;  aurum  gold  -{- pigmentum  pigment.  Cf.  Aureate, 
Pigment,  Orpin,  Orpine.]  (Chem.)  Arsenic  sesquisul- 
phide,  produced  artificially  as  an  amorphous  lemon- 
yellow  powder,  and  occurring  naturally  as  a  yeUow  crys- 
talline mineral ;  —  formerly  called  auripigment.  It  is 
used  in  king's  yellow,  in  white  Indian  fire,  and  in  cer- 
tain technical  processes,  as  indigo  printing. 

Our  orpiment  and  sublimed  mercuric.         Chaucer, 

Red  orpiment,  realgar ;  the  red  sulpliide  of  arsenic.  — 
Yellow  orpiment,  king's  yellow. 

Or'pin  (Sr'pin),  re.  [F.,  orpiment,  also,  the  plant 
orpine.  See  Orpiment.]  1.  A  yellow  pigment  of  various 
degrees  of  intensity,  approaching  also  to  red. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  orpine. 

Or'pine  (Sr'pTn),  re.  [P.  orpin  the  genus  of  plants 
which  includes  orpine  ;  —  so  called  from  the  yellow  blos- 
soms of  a  common  species  (Sedum  acre).  See  Orpiment.] 
(Bot.)  A  low  plant  with  fleshy  leaves  (Sedum  telephium), 
having  clusters  of  purple  flowers.  It  is  found  on  dry, 
sandy  places,  and  on  old  walls,  in  England,  and  has  be- 
come naturalized  in  America.  Called  also  stonecrop,  and 
live-forever.     [Written  also  orpin."] 

Or'rach  (Sr'rach),  re.    See  Orach. 

Or're-ry  (-re-ry),  re.  ;  pi.  Orreries  (-rlz).  [So  named 
in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery.] 
An  apparatus  which  illustr.ates,  by 
the  revolution  of  balls  moved  by 
wheelwork,  the  relative  size,  peri- 
odic motions,  positions,  orbits,  etc., 
of  bodies  in  the  solar  system. 

Or'rls  (5r'rTs),re.  [Prob.  corrupt- 
ed from  It.  ireos  iris.  See  Iris.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
genus  Iris  (I.  Florentina) ;  a  kind  of  flower-de-luce.  Its 
rootstock  has  an  odor  resembling  that  of  violets. 

Orris  pea  (^Med.),  an  issue  pea  made  from  orris  root.  — 
Orris  root,  the  fragrant  rootstock  of  the  orris. 


Orrery. 


Orthis  (Oitlnsli/iix). 
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Or'rls  (Sr'rTs),  re.  1.  [Contr.  from  orfrays,  or  from 
arras.]   A  sort  of  gold  or  silver  lace.  Johnson. 

2.  A  peculiar  pattern  in  which  gold  lace  or  silver  lace 
is  worked ;  especially,  one  in  which  the  edges  are  orna- 
mented with  conical  figures  placed  at  equal  distances, 
with  spots  between_them. 

flrse'dew  (Srs'du),     Ire.  Leaf  metal  of  bronze;  Dutch 

Or'se-due  (6r'se-du),  J      metal.     See  under  Dutch. 

II  Or'seille'  (6r'sa'y'),  re.     [F.]     See  Archil. 

Or-sel'lic  (Sr-sSnlk),  a.  [From  F.  orseille  archil. 
See  Archil.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an 
acid  found  in  certain  lichens,  and  called  also  lecanoric 
acid.     [Formerly  written  also  orseillic] 

Or'sel-lin'lc  (8r's§l-lin'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  an  organic  acid  obtained  by  a  partial  de- 
composition of  orselUc  acid  as  a  white  crystalline  sub 
stance,  and  related  to  protocatechuic  acid. 

Ort  (8rt),  n.  ;  pi.  Oets  (Srts).  [Akin  to  LG.  ort,  oi-tels, 
remnants  of  food,  refuse,  OFries.  ort,  OD.  oorete,  ooraeie, 
prob.  from  the  same  prefix  as  in  E.  ordeal  -|-  a  word  akin 
to  ea^.]  A  morsel  left  at  a  meal;  a  fragment ;  refuse; 
—  commonly  used  in  the  plural.  Milton. 

Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  oris  to  crave.  Shak. 

Or'ta-lid'i-an  (6r'ta-lid'T-an),  re.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of 
numerous  small  two-winged  flies  of  the  family  Ortalidse. 
The  larviB  of  many  of  these  flies  live  in  fruit ;  those  of 
others  produce  galls  on  various  plants. 

Or'thid  (Sr'thid),  re.     (Zool.)    A  brachiopod  shell  of 
the  genus  Orthis,  and  allied  genera, 
of  the  famUy  Orthidse. 

II  Or'this  (Sr'thTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  bp96?  straight.]  (Zool.)  An 
extinct  genus  of  Brachiopoda,  abun- 
dant in  the  Paleozoic  rocks. 

Or'thite  (Sr'thit),  n.  [Gr.  opeo's 
straight.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  al- 
lanite  occurring  in  slender  pris- 
matic crystals. 

Or'thO-    (Sr'tho-).      [Gr.    opSos 
straight ;  akin  to  Skr.  urdhva  upright,  vrdh  to  grow,  to 
cause  to  grow.]    1.  A  combining  form  Bignifying  straight, 
right,  upright,  correct,  regular;  as,  orttodromy,  ortho- 
diagonal,  orthodox,  orthographic. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  combining  form  (also  used  adjectively), 
designating :  (a)  (Inorganic  Chem.)  The  one  of  several 
acids  of  the  same  element  (as  the  phosphoric  acids), 
which  actually  occurs  with  the  greatest  number  of  hy- 
droxyl  groups ;  as,  ortAophosphoric  acid.  Cf .  Normal. 
(b)  (Organic  Chem.)  Connection  with,  or  affinity  to,  one 
variety  of  isomerism,  characteristic  of  the  benzene  com- 
pounds ;  —  contrasted  with  meta-  or  para- ;  as,  the  ortho 
position ;  hence,  designating  any  substance  showing  such 
isomerism  ;  as,  an  ortho  compound. 

B^"  In  the  graphic  representation  of  the  benzene  nu- 
cleus (see  Benzene  nucleus,  under  Benzene),  provisionally 
adopted,  any  substance  exhibiting  double  substitution  in 
adjacent  and  contiguous  carbon  atoms,  as  1  <fc  2, 3  &  4,  4  & 
5,  etc.,  is  designated  by  ortho-;  as,  ortAoxylene  ;  any 
substance  exhibiting  substitution  of  two  carbon  atoms 
with  one  intervening,  asl&3,2&4,3&5,4&6,  etc. ,  by 
meta-;  as,  resorcin  or  reietoxylene  ;  any  substance  exhib- 
iting substitution  in  opposite  parts,  as  1  &  4,  2  &  5,  3  &  6, 
hy  para-;  as,  hydroquinone  or  ^jaraxylene. 

Or'thO-car-bon'io  (-kar-bon'ik),  a.  [Ortho-  +  carbon- 
ic] (Chem.)  Designating  a  complex  ether,  C.(0C2He)4, 
which  is  obtained  as  a  liquid  of  a  pleasant  ethereal  odor 
by  means  of  chlorpicrin,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  hypothetical  normal  carbonic  acid,  C.(0H)4. 

Or'tho-cen'ter  (8r'tho-sen'ter),  re.  [Ortho-  -f  center.] 
(Geom.)  That  point  in  which  the  three  perpendiculars 
let  fall  from  tire  angles  of  a  triangle  upon  the  opposite 
sides,  or  the  sides  produced,  mutually  intersect. 

II  Or-thOC'e-ras  (8r-thos'e-ras),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  6p9ds 
straight  -f-  Ke'pas  a  horn.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  genus  of 
Paleozoic  Cephalopoda,  having  a  long,  straight,  conical 
shell.  The  interior  is  divided  into  numerous  chambers 
by  transverse  septa. 


Orthoceras  (  Orthoceras  Daseri),  reduced. 

Or'thO-cer'a-tite  (8r'tho-s5r'a-tit),  n.  [Ortho-  +  Gr. 
Ke'pa9,  -arcs,  a  horn.]  (Zool.)  An  orthoceras;  also,  any 
fossil  shell  allied  to  Orthoceras. 

Or'thO-Clase  (8r'th6-l£las),  re.  [Ortho-  +  Gr.  k\5.v  to 
break.]  (Min.)  Common  or  potash  feldspar  crystalli- 
zing in  the  monoclinic  system  and  having  two  cleavages 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.     See  Feldspar. 

Or'thO-Clas'tlc  (-klSs'tlk),  a.  (Crystallog.)  Breaking 
in  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  —  said  of  the 
monoclinic  feldspars. 

Or'thO-di-ag'0-nal  (-di-5g'o-n«l),  re.  [Ortho-  +  diag- 
onal.] (Ci'ystallog.)  The  diagonal  or  lateral  axis  in  a 
monoclinic  crystal  which  is  at  right  angles  with  the  ver- 
tical axis. 

Or'tho-dome  (8r'tho-dom),  re.  [Ortho-  +  dome.] 
(Crystallog.)  See  the  Note  under  Dome,  4. 

Or'tho-dOS  (8r'tho-d5ks),  a.  [L.  orthodoxus,  Gr.  op9d- 
Sofos ;  opflds  right,  true  -\-  Sofa  opinion,  Soxieiv  to  flunk, 
seem ;  cf.  F.  orthodoxe^  See  Ortho-,  Dogma.]  1.  Sound 
in  opinion  or  doctrine,  especially  in  religious  doctrine  ; 
hence,  holding  the  Christian  faith ;  believing  tlie  doc- 
trines taught  in  the  Scriptures  ;  —  opposed  to  heretical 
and  heterodox  ;  as,  an  orthodox  Cliristian. 

2.  According  or  congruous  with  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  creed  of  a  church,  tho  decree  of  a  council,  or 
the  like  ;  as,  an  orthodox  opinion,  book,  etc. 

3.  Approved;  conventional. 

Ho  saluted  nio  on  both  cheeks  in  the  orthodox  manner. 

//.  R.  JJaweis. 

I^^  The  term  orthodox  differs  in  its  use  among  the 

various  Christian  communions.  The  Greek  Church  styles 


f^e,   unite,   lude,   fijU,   ttp,   «m  ;    pitj^  j    food,    iifot ;    out,    oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    Bing,   igk  ;    tben,   thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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itself  the  "  Holy  Orthodox  Apostolic  Church,"  regarding 
all  other  bodies  of  Christians  as  more  or  less  heterodox. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  regards  the  Protestant 
churches  as  heterodox  in  many  points.  In  the  United 
States  the  term  orthodox  is  frequently  used  with  refer- 
ence to  divergent  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Thus  it  nas  been  common  to  speak  of  the  Trinitarian  Cou- 
gregational  churches  in  distinction  from  the  Unitarian, 
as  Orthodox.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  conserva- 
tive, in  distinction  from  the  "liberal,"  or  Hicksite,  body 
hi  the  Society  of  Friends.  Schaff-Uerzog  Encyc. 

Or'thO-dOS'al  (6r'tho-d5ks'al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
evincing,  orthodoxy ;  orthodox,     [i?.]  Milton. 

Or'thO-dOS-al'i-ty  (-5l'T-ty),  n.  Orthodoxness.     [if.] 

Or'tho-dox'al-ly  (6r'tho-doks'al-ly),  adv.  Orthodox- 
ly.     [iJ.]  Milton. 

Or'tho-dox-as'Uc-al  (-as'tl-kal),  a.  Orthodox.  [06s.] 

Or'tho-dox'ic-al  (-dSks'I-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
evincing,  orthodoxy ;  orthodox. 

Or'thO-dOS'ly  (Sr'tho-doks'iy),  adv.  In  an  orthodox 
manner  ;  with  soundness  of  faith.         Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Or'thO-dOX'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
orthodox ;  orthodoxy.  Waterland. 

Or'thO-dOX'y  (-f),  n.  [Gr.  bpffoSo^Ca  :  cf.  F.  ortko- 
doxie.  See  Orthodox.]  1.  Soundness  of  faith  ;  a  belief 
in  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  or  in  some  es- 
tablished standard  of  faith  ;  —  opposed  to  heterodoxy  or 
to  heresy. 

Basil  himself  bears  full  and  clear  testimony  to  Gregory's  or- 
thodoxy. Waterland. 

2.  Consonance  to  genuine  Scriptural  doctrines ;  —  said 
of  moral  doctrines  and  beliefs;  as,  the  orthodoxy  of  a 
creed. 

3.  By  extension,  said  of  any  correct  doctrine  or  belief. 
Or'tllO-drom'lc  (-dr5m'Tk),  a.    [Oriho-  +  Gr.  Spaiiely 

to  run.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  orthodromy. 

Or'thO-drom'lcS  (-iks),  n.  The  art  of  sailing  in  a  di- 
rect course,  or  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  which  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  any  two  points  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  ;  great-circle  sailing  ;  orthodromy. 

Or'thO-drom'y  (6r'th6-dr5m'y  ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  or- 
thodromie.'J     The  act  or  art  of  sailing  on  a  great  circle. 

Or'tho-ep'lc  (-ep'Ik),      )  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  or- 

Or'tho-ep'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )  thoepy,  or  correct  pronun- 
ciation. —  Or'tho-Sp'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Or'thO-S-plst  (8r'tho-e-pist),  re.  One  who  is  skilled  in 
orthoepy. 

Or'thO-e-py  {-pf  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  opfloeVeia  ;  opBoi  right 
-i-  effos  a  word  :  cf.  F.  orthoepie.  See  Ortho-,  and  Epic] 
The  art  of  uttering  words  correctly  ;  a  correct  pronunci- 
ation of  words ;  also,  mode  of  prommciation. 

Or-thOg'a-my  (6r-thog'a-my),  re.  lOrtho-  -f  Gr.  ydiiio? 
marriage.]  (Bot.)  Direct  fertilization  in  plants,  as  when 
the  pollen  fertilizing  the  ovules  comes  from  the  stamens 
of  the  same  blossom  ;  — opposed  to  heterogamy. 

Or'thOg-nath'lC  (Sr'thog-nSth'Tk),  a.   Orthognathous. 

Or-tllOg'na-tlllSin'(or-thog'na-thiz'm),  n.  (Anat.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  orthognathous.  Huxley. 

Or-thOg'na-thOUS  fthiis;  277),  a.  lOrtho-  +  Gr. 
yvdSoi  the  jaw.]  (Anat.)  Having  the  front  of  the  head, 
or  the  skull,  nearly  perpendicular,  not  retreating  back- 
wards above  the  jaws  ;  —  opposed  to  prognathous.  See 
Gnathic  index,  under  Gnathio. 

Or'tho-gon  (8r'tho-gon),  re.  lOrtho-  -j-  Gr.  yaivia  an- 
gle :  cf.  F.  orthogone,  a.]    (Geom.)  A  rectangular  figure. 

Or-thog'0-nal  (8r-thog'o-nal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  orthogonal.'] 
Right-angled ;  rectangular  ;  as,  an  orthogonal  intersec- 
tion of  one  curve  with  another. 

Orthogonal  projection.    See  under  Orthoqeaphic. 

Or-thOg'O-nal-ly,  adv.  Perpendicularly  ;  at  right  an- 
gles ;  as,  a  curve  cuts  a  set  of  curves  orthogonally. 

Or-thog'ra-pher  (Sr-thog'ra^fer),  n.  One  versed  in 
orthography  ;  one  who  speUs  words  correctly. 

Or'tho-graph'ic  (6r'th6-gr3f'Ik),  1  a.     [Cf.   F.    ortho- 

Or'thO-graph'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )     gruphigue,  L.  or- 

thographus,  Gr.  6p6dypo(;()os.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  or- 
thography, or  right  spelling ;  also,  correct  in  spelling  ;  as, 
orthographical  rules ;  the  letter  was  orthographic. 

Z,  {Geom,.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  right  lines  or  angles. 

Orthographic,  or  Orthogonal,  projection,  that  i)rojection 
which  is  made  by  drawing  lines,  from  every  point  to  be 
projected,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  projection.  Such 
a  projection  of  the  sphere  represents  its  circles  as  seen  in 

Serspective  by  an  eye  supposed  to  be  placed  at  an  infinite 
istance,  the  plane  of  projection  passing  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  sphere  perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  sight. 

Or'thO-graph'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  an  orthographical 
manner :  (o)  according  to  the  rules  of  proper  spelling ; 
(ft)  according  to  orthographic  projection. 

Or-thOg'ra-phist  (or-thog'ra-fist),  n.  One  who  spells 
words  correctly ;  an  orthographer. 

Or-thOg'ra-phize  (-flz),  v.  t.  To  spell  correctly  or  ac- 
cording to  usage ;  to  correct  in  regard  to  spelling. 

In  the  coalesced  into  ith^  which  modern  reaction  has  orthogra- 
phized  to  r  th\  Earle. 

Or-thog'ra-phy  (-fy),  n.  [OE.  ortographie,  OF.  or- 
ihographie,  L.  orthographia,  Gr.  bp8oypa<fiia,  fr.  hpBoypa- 
<|)0i  writing  correctly ;  op9ds  right  +  ypd^eiv  to  write. 
See  Oetho-,  and  Graphic]  1.  The  art  or  practice  of 
writing  words  with  the  proper  letters,  according  to  stand- 
ard usage;  conventionally  correct  spelling;  also,  mode 
of  spelling ;  as,  his  orthography  is  vicious. 

When  spelling  no  longer  follows  the  pronunciation,  but  is  hard- 
ened into  orthography.  Earle. 

2.  The  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  letters,  and 
of  the  art  of  spelling  words  correctly. 

3.  A  drawing  in  correct  projection,  especially  an  ele- 
vation or  a  vertical  section. 

Or-thol'0-gy  (Sr-thol'6-jJ),  re.  [Gr.  opeoAoyt'a;  hpOo^ 
right  +  Koyo^  speech,  description :  cf.  F.  orthologie.']  The 
right  description  of  things,     [i?.]  Fotherby. 

Or'tho-met'ric  (Sr'tho-mgfrik),  a.  [See  Oethome- 
TRT.]  {Crystallog.)  Having  the  axes  at  right  angles  to 
•One  another ;  —  said  of  crystals  or  crystalline  forms. 
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Or-thom'e-try  (6r-thom'e-try),  re.  lOrtho-  -f-  -metry.'] 
The  art  or  practice  of  constructing  verses  correctly ;  the 
laws  of  correct  versification. 

Or'tho-mor'phic  (6r'th6-m6r'flk),  a.  lOrtho-  -f- 
morpJiic.~\     {Geom.)  Having  the  right  form. 

Orthomorphic  projection,  a  projection  in  which  the  angles 
in  the  figure  to  be  projected  are  equal  to  the  correspond- 
ing angles  in  the  projected  figure. 

Or'thO-ped'lc  (-ped'Ik),    I  a.     {Med.)  Pertainmg  to, 

Or'thO-ped'iO-al  (-T-kal),  )  or  employed  in,  orthop- 
edy  ;  relating  to  the  prevention  or  cure  of  deformities  of 
children,  or,  in  general,  of  the  human  body  at  any  age ; 
as,  orthopedic  surgery  ;  an  orthopedic  hospital. 

Or-thop'e-diSt  (Sr-thSp'e-dTst),  re.  {Med.)  One  who 
prevents,  cures, or  remedies  deformities,  esp.  in  children. 

Or-thop'e-dy  (-dy),  re.  lOrtho-  +  Gr.  TraU,  7rat6ds,  a 
child.]  {Med.)  The  art  or  practice  of  curing  the  deform- 
ities of  clilldren,  or,  by  extension,  any  deformities  of  the 
human  body. 

Or-thoph'0-ny  (8r-th5f'6-ny),  n.  lOrtho-  +  Gr.  ((xui/^ 
voice.]     The  art  of  correct  articulation ;  voice  training. 

Or'tbO-pin'a-COid  (8r'tho-pTu'a-koid),  re.  lOrtho-  -\- 
pinacoid.J  {Crystallog.)  A  name  given  to  the  two  planes 
in  the  monoclinic  system  which  are  parallel  to  the  ver- 
tical and  orthodiagonal  axes. 

II  Or'thop-noe'a  (8r'th8p-ne'a),  I  re.      [L.   orthopnoea, 

Or-thOp'ny  (8r-thop'ny),  )      Gr.    opedTri/oia ;  6p- 

609  straight,  right  -|-  imslv  to  breathe  :  cf.  F.  ort]iopnee.~\ 
{Med. )  Specifically,  a  morbid  condition  in  which  respi- 
ration can  be  performed  only  in  an  erect  posture ;  by  ex- 
tension, any  diiBculty  of  breathing. 

II  Or-thop'O-da  (8r-th5p'6-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ok- 
TH0-,  and  -PODA.]  {Zool.)  An  extinct  order  of  reptiles 
which  stood  erect  on  the  hind  legs,  and  resembled  birds 
in  the  structure  of  the  feet,  pelvis,  and  other  parts. 

Or'thO-prax'y  (8r'tho-pr5ks'y),  re.  [Gr.  opSds  straight 
-f-  7rpa^c9  a  doing.]  {Med.)  The  treatment  of  deformi- 
ties in  the  human  body  by  mechanical  appliances. 

II  Or-thop'te-ra  (8r-th5p'te-ra),  re.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
6p9ds  sf  raiglit  -f-  nrfpov  feather,  wing.] 
{Zool. )  An  order  of  mandibiilate  in-    "^MKJ^yK  K^l^C 
sects  including  grasshoppers,  locusts, 
cockroaches,  etc.     See  Hlust.  under  fc. 
Insect. 

(J^"  The  anterior  wings  are  usually 
thickened  and  protect  the  posterior 
wings,  which  are  larger  and  fold  lon- 
gitudinally like  a  fan.  The  Orthop- 
tera  undergo  no  metamorphosis. 

Or-thop'ter-an  (-ter-an),  re.  {Zool.) 
One  of  the  Orthoptera. 

Or-thop'ter-ous  (-iis),  a.  (Zool.)  -g^^^^  „f  „„^  „f  ^^^ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Orthoptera.        Orthoptera  (a  cock- 

Or'thO-rhom'l)ic(8r'tho-rom'bTk),    rcaeh),    much    en- 
a.      lOrtho-  +  rhombic.']     {Crystal-   larged.     a    Ocelli ; 
log.)  Noting  the  system  of  crystalli- 
zation which  has  three  unequal  axes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other ;   tri- 
metric.     See  Crystallization. 

Or'tho-scope     (6r'th6-skop),     re. 
lOrtho-  -j-  -scope.]      (Physiol.)  An 
instrument  designed  to  show  the  condition  of  the  super- 
ficial portions  of  the  eye. 

Or'tho-SCOp'iO  (-skSp'Tk),  a.  (Opt.)  Giving  an  Image 
in  correct  or  normal  proportions ;  giving  a  flat  field  of 
view ;  as,  an  orthoscopic  eyepiece. 

Or'thO-si-llo'ic  (-sT-lTs'Tk),  a.  lOrtho-  -f  silicic] 
(Chem.)  Designating  the  form  of  silicic  acid  having  the 
normal  or  highest  number  of  hydroxyl  groups. 

Or'thO-sper'mOUS  (-sper'mus),  a.  lOrtho-  -f-  Gr. 
cnrepixa  seed.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  seeds  straight,  as  in 
the  fruits  of  some  umbelliferous  plants  ;  —  opposed  to 
codospermous.  Darwin. 

Or'thO-Stade  (8r'tho-stad),  re.  [Gr.  hpBoaTa&Mv  ;  6p- 
605  straight  +  iardvax  to  place.]  (Anc.  Costume)  A  chi- 
ton, or  loose,  ungirded  tunic,  falling  in  straight  folds. 

Or-thOS'ti-Chy  (8r-th8s'tT-ky),  re.  ;  pi.  Oethostichies 
(-kiz).  lOrtho — [-  Gr.  o-ti'xos  row.]  (Bot.)  A  longitu- 
dinal rank,  or  row,  of  leaves  along  a  stem. 

Or'thO-tom'ic  (Sr'tho-tSm'Ik),  a.  lOrtho-  +  Gr.  ri- 
ixveiv  to  cleave.]    (Geom.)  Cutting  at  right  angles. 

Ortbotomic  circle  (Geom.),  that  circle  which  cuts  three 
given  circles  at  right  angles. 

Or-thot'O-mons  (8r-thot'6-mus),  a.  (Crystallog.)  Hav- 
ing two  cleavages  at  right  angles  with  one  another. 

Or-thot'0-my  (-my),  re.  (Geom.)  The  property  of 
cutting  at  right  angles. 

Or'thO-tOne  (8r'tho-ton),  a.  lOrtho-  -j-  Gr.  totos 
tone,  accent.]  (Gr.  Gram.)  Retaining  the  accent;  not 
enclitic ;  —  said  of  certain  indefinite  pronouns  and  ad- 
verbs when  used  interrogatively,  which,  when  not  so 
used,  are  ordinarily  enclitic. 

Or-thot'ro-pal  (8r-thot'ro-pal),  )  a.      lOrtho-  +   Gr. 

Or-thOt'ro-poUS  (-r6-piis),  )       rpdmiv    to   turn : 

cf.  F.  orthotrope.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  axis  of  an  ovule 
or  seed  straight  from  the  hilum  and  chalaza  to  the  ori- 
fice or  the  micropyle ;  atropous. 

m^^"  This  word  has  also  been  used  (but  improperly)  to 
describe  any  embryo  whose  radicle  points  towards,  or  is 
next  to,  the  hilum. 

Or'thO-trop'lc  (8r'tho-tr5p'Tk),  a.  [See  Orthotho- 
pal.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  longer  axis  vertical ;  —  said  of 
erect  stems.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Or'tho-xy'lene  (Br'tho-zilen),  re.  lOrtho-  -\-  xylene.] 
(Chem.)  That  variety  of  xylene  in  which  the  two  methyl 
groups  are  in  the  ortho  position ;  a  colorless,  liquid, 
combustible  hydrocarbon  resembling  benzene. 

Or'tive  (8r'tTv),  a.  [L.  ortivus,  fr.  oriri,  ortus,  to 
rise  :  cf.  F.  ortive.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  time  or  act  of 
rising ;  eastern ;  as,  the  ortive  amplitude  of  a  planet. 

Or'tO-lan  (Sr'to-lan),  re.  [F.,  fr.  It.  orlolano  ortolan, 
gardener,  fr.  L.  hortulanus  gardener,  fr.  hortulus,  dim. 
of  hortus  garden.     So  called  because  it  frequents  the 
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hedges  of  gardens.     See  Yard  an  inclosure,  and  cf.  HoR- 

tulan.]      (Zool.)  (a)  A  European  singing 

bird  (Emberiza  hortulana),  about  the  size 

of  the  lark,  with  black  wings. 

It  is  esteemed  delicious  food 

when  fattened.     Called   also 

bunting,    (b)  In  England,  the 

wheatear  (Saxicola  cenanilie). 

(c)  In  America,  the  sora. 


Ortolan  (Emberiza  hortulana). 


or  Carolina  rail  (Porzana 
Carolina).    See  Sora. 

Or'ty-gan  (Si-'tT-gSn), 
re.      [Gi:.   oprv^,   -uyos, 
quaU.]      (Zool.)    One 
of  several  species  of 
East  Indian  birds  of 
the    genera     Ortygis 
and  Hemipodius.     They  resemble  quails,  but  lack  the 
hind  toe.     See  TnENix. 

Or'val  (8r'vol),  re.  [F.  orvale.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of 
sage  (Salvia  Horminum). 

II  Or'vet'  (8r'va'),  re.     [F.]     (Zool.)  The  blindworm. 

Or'vl-e'tan  (8r'vT-e'tan),  re.  [F.  orvietan:  cf.  It. 
orvietano.  So  called  because  invented  at  Orvieto,  in 
Italy.]  A  kind  of  antidote  for  poisons ;  a  counter  poison 
formerly  in  vogue.     lObs.] 

-0-ry  (-o-ry).  [L.  -orius :  cf.  F.  -aire.]  1.  An  adjec- 
tive suflBx  meaning  of  or  pertaining  to,  serving  for ;  as 
in  auditor)/,  pertaining  to  or  serving  for  hearing ;  pro- 
hihitory,  amendatOT/,  etc. 

2.  [L.  -orium  :  cf.  F.  -aire.]  A  noun  sufSx  denoting 
that  which  pertains  to,  or  serves  for ;  as  in  ambulatory, 
that  which  serves  for  walking ;  consistorj/,  factorj',  etc. 

O'ry-al  (o'rT-ol),  O'ry-all  (-al),  re.     See  Oriel. 

Or'yc-tere  (or'Tk-ter),  re.  [Gr.  bpvKrijp  digger  :  cf.  P. 
oryctire.]     (Zool.)  The  aard-vark. 

O-ryc'ter-ope  (o-rTk'ter-op),  re.  [Gr.  bpvKTrip  digger 
-j-  TTOvs  foot.]     (Zool.)  Same  as  Oryctere. 

Or'yc-tOg'no-sy  (Sr'Tk-tog'no-sy),  re.  [Gr.  opv/crds 
dug  (opva-a-eiv  to  dig)  -|-  yvaicn^  knowledge.]  Mineral- 
ogy. [Ofo.]  — Or'yc-tog-nos'tic(-t5g-n6s'tTk),  a.  —  Oi'- 
yc-tog-nos'tic-al  (-tT-koi),  a.  lObs.]  —  Or'yc-tog-nos'- 

tic-al-ly  (-tT-kal-ly),  adv.     lObs.] 

Or'yc-tog'ra-phy  (-ra-fy),  re.  [Gr.  opu/cTos  dug  -{- 
-graphy.]    Description  of  fossils.    [06s.] 

Or'yc-tO-lOg'io-al  (-t6-loj'T-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  orycto- 
logique.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  oryctology.     [06s.] 

Or'yc-tol'0-gist  (-tol'6-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in  oryc- 
tology.    [06s.]  I 

Or'yc-tOl'0-gy  (-jj^),  n.  [Gr.  hpvuTo^  dug  -f  -logy : 
cf.  F.  oryctologie.]    1.  An  old  name  for  paleontology. 

2.  An  old  name  for  mineralogy  and  geology. 

O'ryx  (o'rTks),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  opuf  a  kind  of  ga- 
zelle or  ante- 
lope.] (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  Af- 
rican  ante- 
lopes which 
includes  the 
gemsbok,  the 
leucoryx,  the 
bisa  antelope 
(0.  beisa),  and 
the  beatrtx  an- 
telope (0.  be- 
atrix)  of  Ara-  ' 
bia. 

II  0-ry'za 

(o  -ri'za),  re. 

[L.,  rice,  Gr.  opv^a.  See  Rice.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasset 

including  the  rice  plant ;  rice. 

II  Os  (os),  re.  /  pi.  OssA  (os'sa).     [L.]     A  bone. 

II  Os,  re.  /  pi.  Ora  (o'ra).  [L.]  A  mouth  ;  an  open- 
ing ;  an  entrance. 

Os  (os),  re.  /  pi.  Osab  (o'sar).  [Sw.  ds  ridge,  chain  of 
hills,  pi.  dsar.]  (Geol.)  One  of  the  ridges  of  sand  or 
gravel  found  in  Sweden,  etc.,  supposed  by  some  to  be  of 
marine  origin,  but  probably  formed  by  subglacial  waters. 
The  osar  are  similar  to  the  kames  of  Scotland  and  the 
eschars  of  Ireland.     See  Eschar. 

O'sage  Or'ange  (o'sfij  or'Snj).  (Bot.)  An  ornamen- 
tal tree  of  the  genus  Madura  (M.  aurantiaca),  closely 
allied  to  the  mulberry  (Morus) ;  also,  its  fruit.  The 
tree  was  first  found  in  the  country  of  the  Osage  Indians, 
and  bears  a  hard  and  inedible  fruit  of  an  orangelike  ap- 
pearance.   See  Bois  d'aec. 

0-sa'ges  (6-sa'jez),  re.  pi.  ;  sing.  Osage  (o-saj').  (Eth- 
nol.)  A  tribe  of  southern  Sioux  Indians,  now  living  in 
the  Indian  Territory. 

0-san'ne  (6-zan'ne),  re.    Hosanna.     [06s.]    diaucer. 

O'sar  (o'sar),  re.  pi.    (Geol.)  See  3d  Os. 

Os'can  (bs'kan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Osci,  a 
primitive  people  of  Campania,  a  province  of  ancient 
Italy.  —  re.    The  language  of  the  Osci. 

Os'cU-lan-cy  (bs'sTl-lan-sy),  re.  The  state  of  oscilla- 
ting ;  a  seesaw  kind  of  motion.     [JJ.] 

II  Os'cil-la'rl-a  (-la'rT-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  oscillare  to 
swing.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  dark  green,  or  purplish 
black,  filamentous,  fresh-water  algae,  the  threads  of 
which  have  an  autom.atic  swaying  or  crawling  motion. 
Called  also  Oscillatoria. 

Os'cil-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Oscillated  (-la'- 
tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Oscillating  (-la'tTng).]  [L.  oscil- 
lare to  swing,  fr.  oscillum  a  swing,  a  little  mask  01 
puppet  made  to  be  hung  from  trees  and  swing  in  the 
wind,  prob.  orig.,  a  little  mouth,  a  dim.  from  os  mouth. 
See  Oral,  and  cf.  Osculate.]  1.  To  move  backward 
and  forward  ;  to  vibrate  like  a  pendvdum ;  to  swing ;  tc 
sway. 

2.  To  vary  or  fluctuate  between  fixed  limits ;  to  act  01 
move  in  a  fickle  or  fluctuating  manner;  to  change  re- 
peatedly, back  and  forth. 

The  amount  of  superior  families  oscillates  rather  thaD 
changes,  that  is,  it  fluctuates  ■within  fixed  limits.       De  Quincey 


Oryx  (Oryx  beatrix). 
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Os'cll-la'tlng  (os'sil-la'ting),  a.  That  oscillates  ;  vi- 
brating; swinging. 

Oscillating  engine,  a  steam  engine  wliose  cylinder  oscil- 
lates on  trunnions  instead  of  being  permanently  fixed  in 
a  perpendicular  or  other  direction.  Weale. 

Os'cU-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.     [L.  oscillatio  a  swinging.] 

1.  The  act  of  oscillating ;  a  swinging  or  moving  back- 
ward and  forward,  like  a  pendulum  ;  vibration. 

2.  Fluctuation  ;  variation ;  change  back  and  forth. 
His  mind  oscillated,  undoubtedly  ;  but  the  extreme  points  of 

Macaularj. 


See   under 


the  oscillation  were  not  very  remote. 

Axis    of   oscillation,  Center    of   oscillation. 
Axis,  and  Center, 

Os'cil-la-tive  (os'sll-la-tiv),  a.  Tending  to  oscillate ; 
vibratory,     [ii.]  /.  Taylor. 

II  Os'cil-la-tO'ri-a  (-la-to'rT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Os- 
cillatory.]    {Bot.)  Same  as  Oscillaria. 

Os'cil-la-tO-ry  (os'sTl-la-tS-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  oscilla- 
toire.  See  Oscillate.]  Moving,  or  characterized  by 
motion,  backward  and  forward  like  a  pendulum  ;  swing- 
ing ;  oscillating ;  vibratory ;  as,  oscillatoi-y  motion. 

Os'clne  (os'sin),  a.     (Zo'dl.)  Relating  to  the  Oscines. 

II  Os'ci-nes  (-si-uez),  n.  pi.  [L.  oscen,  -inis.']  (Zo'dl.) 
Singing  birds ;  a  group  of  the  Passeres,  having  numerous 
syringeal  muscles,  conferring  musical  ability. 

Os-cin'i-an  (os-sin'i-an),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  tlve  Os- 
cines, or  singing  birds. 

Os-cin'i-an,  «.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species 
of  dipterous  flies  of  the  family  Oscinidx. 

^g^  Some,  whose  larvae  live  in  the  stalks,  are  very  de- 
structive to  barley,  wheat,  and  rye  ;  others,  as  the  barley 
fly  ( Oscinis  frit),  destroy  the  heads  of  grain. 

Os'ci-nine  (os'sT-ntn),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ihe  Oscines. 

Os'ci-tan-cy  (-tan-sy),  n.  [See  Oscitant.]  1.  The 
act  of  gaping  or  yawning. 

2.  Drowsiness  ;  dullness ;  sluggishness.  Hallam. 

It  might  proceed  from  the  oscitancy  of  transcribers.  Addison. 

Os'cl-tant  (-tant),  a.  [L.  osciians,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
cucitare :  cf.  F.  oscitant.']     1.  Yawning;  gaping. 

2.  Sleepy  ;  drowsy ;  dull ;  sluggish ;  careless. 
He  must  not  be  oscitant,  but  intent  on  his  charge.    Bwrow. 

Os'ci-tant-ly,  adv.     In  an  oscitant  manner. 

Os'ci-tate  (-tat),  v.  i.  [L.  oscUare;  os  the  mouth  + 
ciiare,  v.  intens.  fr.  ciere  to  move.]     To  gape  ;  to  yawn. 

Os'ci-ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  oscitatio :  cf.  F.  osci- 
lalion.']    The  act  of  yawning  or  gaping.  Addison. 

Os'cu-lant  (os'k>S-lant),  a.  [L.  osculans,  -antis,  p. 
pr.  of  osculari  to  kiss.  See  Osculate.]  1.  Kissing; 
hence,  meeting ;  clinging. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Adhering  closely  ;  embracing; — applied  to 
,«ertain  creeping  animals,  as  caterpillars. 

3.  (Biol.)  Intermediate  in  character,  or  on  the  border, 
between  two  genera,  groups,  families,  etc.,  of  animals 
■or  plants,  and  partaking  somewhat  of  the  characters 
of  each,  thus  forinhig  a  connecting  link  ;  interosculant ; 
as,  the  genera  by  which  two  families  approximate  are 
called  osculant  genera. 

Os'CU-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Osculated  (-la'- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Osculating.]  [L.  osculatus,  p.  p. 
of  osculari  to  kiss,  fr.  oscwium  a  little  mouth,  a  kiss,  dim. 
•of  OS  mouth.    See  Oral,  and  cf.  Oscillate.]    1.  To  kiss. 

2.  (Geom.)  To  touch  closely,  so  as  to  have  a  common 
curvature  at  the  point  of  contact.    See  Osculation,  2. 

Os'cu-late,  v.  i.    1.  To  kiss  one  another ;  to  kiss. 

2.  (Geom.)  To  touch  closely.     See  Osculation,  2. 

3.  (Biol.)  To  have  characters  in  common  with  two 
genera  or  families,  so  as  to  form  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween them ;  to  interosculate.    See  Osculant. 

Os'CU-la'tion  (-la'shiin),  n.  [L.  osculatio  a  kissing : 
<;f .  F.  osculation.']     1.  The  act  of  kissing ;  a  kiss. 

2.  (Geom.)  The  contact  of  one  curve  with  another, 
■when  the  number  of  consecutive  points  of  the  latter 
through  which  the  former  passes  suffices  for  the  com- 
plete determination  of  the  former  curve.      Brands  &  C. 

Os'CU-la-tO-ry  (-la-to-ry),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
kissing ;  kissing.  "  The  oicwZotor?/ ceremony. "  Thackeray. 

2.  (Geom.)  Pertaining  to,  or  having  the  properties  of, 
an  osculatrtx ;  capable  of  osculation  ;  as,  a  circle  may  be 
■osculatory  with  a  curve,  at  a  given  point. 

Osculatory  circle.  (Geom.)  See  Osculating  circle  of  a 
■curi'e,  under  Circle.  —  Osculatory  plane  (to  a  curve  of 
double  curvature),  a  plane  which  passes  through  three 
successive  points  of  the  curve. —Osculatory  sphere  (to  a 
line  of  double  curvature),  a  sphere  passing  through  four 
consecutive  points  of  the  curve. 

Os'CU-la-tO-ry,  n.  [LL.  osculaiorium.  See  Oscu- 
iate.]     (R.  C.  Ch.)  Same  as  Pax,  2. 

Os'OU-la'triX  (-la'triks),  n.  ;  pi.  Osculatbixes  (-ez). 
[NL.]  (Geom.)  A  curve  whose  contact  with  a  given 
curve,  at  a  given  point,  is  of  a  higher  order  (or  involves 
the  equality  of  a  greater  number  of  successive  differen- 
tial coefficients  of  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  taken  at  that 
point)  than  that  of  any  other  curve  of  the  same  kind. 

Os'cule  (os'kul),  n.     [Cf.  F.  oscule.    See  Osculum.] 
(Zo'dl. )  One  of  the  excurrent 
apertures  of  sponges. 

II  Os'CU-lum  (os'kii-ltim), 
n. ;  pi.  OscDLA  (-la).  [L.,  a 
little  mouth.]  (Zo'dl.)  Same 
as  Oscule. 

-0S8  (-os).  [L.  -osus  :  cf. 
F.  -ose.  Cf.  -ous.]  1.  A 
suffix  denoting  full  of,  con- 
taining, having  the  qualities 
of,  lilic ;  as  in  verbose,  full 
of  words;  pilore,  hairy;  glo- 
bose, like  a  globe, 


2.  (Chem.)  A  suflBx  indi- 
cating that  the  substance  to 
the  name  of  which  it  is  af- 
fixed is  a  member  of  the  car- 


Oficules  of  1  Sponge. 
Enlarged. 


bokydratc  group  ;  as  in  cellulose,  sucrose,  dexti'We,  etc. 


Larva  of  a  Butterfly  i_Troilus). 
o  Osmaterium. 


O'Sler  (o'zher),  n.  [F.  osier:  cf.  Prov.  P.  oisis, 
Armor,  ozil,  aozil,  Gr.  oio'05,  oieriia,  oio-al,  L.  vitex, 
and  B.  withy.']  (Bot.)  (a)  A  kind  of  willow  (Salix 
viminalis)  growmg  in  wet  places  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
introduced  into  North  America.  It  is  considered  the  best 
of  the  willows  for  basket  work.  The  name  is  sometimes 
given  to  any  kind  of  willow,  (b)  One  of  the  long,  pliable 
twigs  of  this  plant,  or  of  other  similar  plants. 

The  rank  of  osiers  by  the  murmuring  stream.        Shak. 

Osier  bed,  or  Osier  holt,  a  place  vpliere  willows  are 
grown  for  basket  making.  [Uny.  ]  —  Red  osier,  (a)  A  kind 
of  willow  with  reddish  twigs  ( Saiix  i-ubra).  (6)  An  Ameri- 
can shrub  (Cornus  stolonifera)  which  has  slender  red 
branches ;  —  also  called  osier  cornel. 

O'sier,  a.  Made  of  osiers ;  composed  of,  or  contain- 
ing, osiers.     "  This  osier  cage  of  ours."  Shak. 

O'slered  (o'zherd),  a.  Covered  or  adorned  with 
osiers ;  as,  osiered  banks.     \_Poetic]  Collins. 

O'sier-y  (o'zher-y),  n.     An  osier  bed. 

0-Sl'ris  (o-si'ris),  ra.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 'Oo-ipis;  of  Egyptian 
origin.]  (Myth.)  One  of  the  principal  divinities  of 
Egypt,  the  brother  and  husband  of  Isis.  He  was  figured 
as  a  mummy  wearing  the  royal  cap  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
was  symbolized  by  the  sacred  bull,  called  Apis.  Cf. 
Serapis.  —  0-sir'i-an  (6-sir'i-on),  a. 

Os'aian-Il  (5z'inau-li),  m.  /  pi.  OsMANLis  (-liz).  [So 
called  from  Osman.  See  Ottoman.]  A  Turkish  official ; 
one  of  the  dominant  tribe  of  Turks ;  loosely,  any  Turk. 

Os'mate  (oz'mat),  «.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  osmic  acid. 
[Formerly  written  also  osmiate.] 

II  Os'ma-te'rl-uni  (oz'ma-te'n-um),  n. ;  pi.  Osmate- 
RiA(;-a).  [NL.,fr.  Gr. 
6o-/ii)  smell.]  (Zo'dl.) 
One  of  a  pair  of  scent 
organs  which  the  lar- 
vae of  certain  butter- 
flies emit  from  the  first 
body  segment,  either 
above  or  below. 

Os'ma-ZOme  (5z'ma-zom),  n.  [Gr.  bcrnrj  smell,  odor-f- 
^loiuos broth :  cf.  F.  osmazome.]  (Old  Chem.)  Asubstance 
formerly  supposed  to  give  to  soup  and  broth  their  char- 
acteristic odor,  and  probably  consisting  of  one  or  several 
of  the  class  of  nitrogenous  substances  which  are  called 
extractives. 

Os'mi-am'ate  (oz'ml-Sm'at),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
osmiamic  acid. 

Os'mi-am'lC  (oz'ml-am'ik),  a.  [Osmium  -f-  amido.] 
(Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  nitrogenous 
acid  of  osmium,  H2N2OS2O5,  forming  a  well-known  series 
of  yellow  salts. 

Os'mic  (Sz'mik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived 
from,  or  containing,  osmium  ;  specifically,  designating 
those  compounds  in  which  it  has  a  valence  higher  than 
in  other  lower  compounds  ;  as,  osmic  oxide. 

Osmic  acid.  (Chem.)  (a)  Osmic  tetroxide.  [Obs.]  (b) 
Osmic  acid  proper,  an  acid  analogous  to  sulphuric  acid, 
not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  forming  a  well-known 
and  stable  series  of  salts  (osmates),  wliich  were  formerly 
improperly  called  osmites.  —  Osmic  tetroxide  (Chem.),  a 
white  volatile  crystaUine  substance,  OsOj,  the  most  sta- 
ble and  characteristic  of  the  compounds  of  osmium.  It 
has  a  burning  taste,  and  gives  off  a  vapor,  wliich  is  a 
powerful  irritant  poison,  violently  attacking  the  eyes, 
and  emitting  a  strong  chlorinelike  odor.  Formerly  im- 
properly called  osmic  acid. 

II  Os'ml-dro'sis  (bz'mi-dro'sls),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
oa-ixT)  smell  -j-  ISpovv  to  sweat.]  (Med.)  The  secretion  of 
fetid  sweat. 

Os'mi-OUS  (6z'mi-us),  a.  (Chem.)  Denoting  those 
compounds  of  osmium  in  which  the  element  has  a 
valence  relatively  lower  than  in  the  osmic  compounds ; 
as,  osmious  chloride.     [Written  also  osmous.] 

Osmlous  acid  {Chem.),  an  acid  derived  from  osmium, 
analogous  to  sulphurous  acid,  and  forming  unstable  salts. 
It  is  a  brown  amorphous  substance. 

Os'mlte  (oz'mit),  n.    (Chem.)  A  salt  of  osmious  acid. 

Os'mi-um  (oz'mT-um),  n.  [Gr.  ixrix-q  a  smell,  odor, 
akin  to  ofeii'  to  smell.  So  named  in  allusion  to  the 
strong  chlorinelike  odor  of  osmic  tetroxide.  See  Odor.] 
(Chem.)  A  rare  metallic  element  of  the  platinum  group, 
found  native  as  an  alloy  in  platinum  ore,  and  in  iridos- 
mine.  It  is  a  hard,  infusible,  bluish  or  grayish  white 
metal,  and  the  heaviest  substance  known.  Its  tetroxide 
is  used  in  histological  experiments  to  stain  tissues.  Sym- 
bol Os.     Atomic  weight  191.1.     Specific  gravity  22.477. 

Os-mom'e-ter  (oz-mom'e-ter  -or  OS-),  n.  [Gr.  uitrixo^ 
impulse  -\-  -meter.]  (Physics)  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  amount  of  osmotic  action  in  different  liquids. 

Os-mom'e-try  (-try),  n.  (Physics)  The  study  of  os- 
mose by  means  of  the  osmometer. 

Os'mose  (oz'mos  or  os'-),  n.  [Gr.  oxr/ud;,  equiv.  to 
wats  impulse,  fr.  uidelv  to  push.]  (Chemical  Physics) 
(a)  The  tendency  in  fluids  to  mix,  or  become  equably 
diffused,  when  in  contact.  It  was  first  observed  between 
fluids  of  differing  densities,  and  as  taking  place  through 
a  membrane  or  an  intervening  porous  structure.  The 
more  rapid  flow  from  the  thinner  to  the  thicker  fluid 
was  then  called  endosmose,  and  the  opposite,  slower  cur- 
rent, exosinose.  Both  are,  however,  results  of  the  same 
force.  Osmose  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  molecular 
attraction,  allied  to  that  of  adhesion,  (b)  The  action 
produced  by  tliis  tendency. 

Electric  osmose,  or  Electric  endosmose  (Elec),  the  trans- 
portation of  a  liquid  through  a  porous  septum  by  the  ac- 
tion of  an  electric  current. 

Os-mo'sis  (5z-mo'sis  or  8s-),  n.    [NL.]    Osmose. 

Os-IllOt'lc  (5z-m5t'ik  or  os-),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
havin  r  i.he  property  of,  osmose;  as,  osmotic  force. 

P"  jund  (Sz'numd),  n.  (Bot.)  A  fern  of  the  genus 
O.ih.  'a,  or  flowering  fern.  The  most  remarkable  spe- 
ciei.  ■  rie  Osmund  royal,  or  royal  fern  (Osiiumda  regalis), 
whicli  grows  in  wet  or  boggy  places,  and  has  large  bi- 
pimmte  fronds,  often  with  a  panicle  of  capsules  at  the 


top.     The  rootstock  contains  much  starch,  and  has  been 
used  in  stiffening  linen. 

Os'na-burg  (oz.'ua-bfirg),  re.  A  species  of  coarse  linen, 
originally  made  in  Osnaburg,  Germany. 

O'SO-lier'ry  (o's6-ber'ry),  n.  (Bot.)  The  small,  blue- 
black,  drupelike  fruit  of  the  Nuttallia  cerasiformis,  a 
shrub  of  Oregon  and  California,  belonging  to  the  Cherry 
tribe  of  Rosacese. 

II  Os-phra'di-um  (os-fra'di-tim),  n.  ;  pi.  Osphradu 
(-ai).  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  oir^paSiov  strong  scent,  f  r.  ba-il>pa.iye(78ai 
to  smell.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  olfactory  organ  of  some  Mollusca. 
It  is  connected  with  the  organ  of  respiration. 

Os'prey  I  (os'prS),  n.     [Through  OF.  fr.  L.  ossifraga 

Os'pray  (  (orig. ,  the  bone  breaker) ;  prob.  influenced 
by  oripelargus  (mountain  stork,  a  kind  of  eagle,  Gr. 
opeiTTfAapyo?) ;  cf.  OF.  orpres,  and  F.  orfraie.  See  Ossi- 
FRAGE.]     (Zo'dl.)  The  fishhawk. 

Oss  (os),  1).  t.  [See  OssE,  ?i.]  To  prophesy;  to  pre- 
sage.    \_R.  &  06s.]  R.  Edgeworlh. 

Osse  (os),  n.  [Gr.  otro-a.]  A  prophetic  or  ominous 
utterance.     \_R.  &  Obs.]  Holland. 

Os'se-an  (os'se-an),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  fish  having  a  bony 
skeleton ;  a  teleost. 

Os'se-in  (-in),  n.  [L.  OS  bone.]  (Physiol.  Chem.) 
The  organic  basis  of  bone  tissue  ;  the  residue  after  re- 
moval of  the  fnineral  matters  from  bone  by  dilute  acid  ; 
in  embryonic  tissue,  the  substance  in  which  the  mineral 
salts  are  deposited  to  form  bone  ;  —  called  also  ostein. 
Chemically  it  is  the  same  as  collagen. 

Os'se-let  (-let),  n.     [F.]     1.  A  little  bone. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  internal  bone,  or  shell,  of  a  cuttlefish. 

Os'se-OUS  (-us ;  277),  a.  [L.  osseus,  from  os,  ossis, 
bone  ;  akin  to  Gr.  oareov,  Skr.  asthi.  Cf.  Oyster.]  Com- 
posed of  bone ;  resembling  bone ;  capable  of  forming 
bone  ;  bony  ;  ossific. 

Os'se-ter  (-ter),  n.  [Russ.  osetr''  sturgeon.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  species  of  sturgeon. 

Os'si-an'ic  (os'st-au'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  Ossiav.,  a  legendary  Erse  or  Celtic  bard. 
The  compositiona  might  be  fairly  classed  as  Ossianic.    O.  Eliot. 

Os'sl-Cle  (5s'sl-k'l),  n.  [L.  ossiculum,  dim.  of  os, 
ossis,  a  bone.]  1.  A  little  bone  ;  as,  the  auditory  ossicles 
in  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  numerous  small  calcareous  struc- 
tures forming  the  skeleton  of  certain  echinoderms,  as 
the  starfishes. 

Os-Sic'U-la'ted  (-sik'fi-la'ted),  a.  Having  small  bones. 

II  Os-Sic'U-lum  (6s-sik'u-lum),  n. ;  pi.  OssicuLA  (-la). 
[L.,  a  little  bone.]     (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Ossicle. 

Os-Sit'er-OUS  (^sif'er-tis),  a.  [L.  os,  ossis,  a  bone  + 
-ferous :  cf.  F.  ossifere.']    Containing  or  yielding  bone. 

Os-Sif'ic  (-ik),  a.  [L.  OS,  ossis,  bone  -f-  facere  to 
make :  cf.  F.  ossifique.  See  Fact.]  Capable  of  pro- 
ducing bone;  having  the  power  to  change  cartilage  or 
other  tissue  into  bone. 

Os'si-Q-ca'tion  (os'sl-fi-ka'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  ossifi- 
cation. See  Ossify.]  1.  (Physiol.)  The  formation  of 
bone  ;  the  process,  in  the  growth  of  an  animal,  by  which 
inorganic  material  (mainly  lime  salts)  is  deposited  in 
cartilage  or  membrane,  forming  bony  tissue  ;  ostosis. 

^:^^ 'Besides  the  natural  ossification  of  growing  tissue, 
there  is  the  so-called  accidental  ossification  whicli  some- 
times follows  certain  abnormal  conditions,  as  in  the  ossi- 
fication of  an  artery. 

2.  The  state  of  being  changed  into  a  bony  substance ; 
also,  a  mass  or  point  of  ossified  tissue. 

Os'si-fied  (os'sl-fid),  a.  Changed  to  bone  or  some- 
thing resembling  bone  ;  hardened  by  deposits  of  mineral 
matter  of  any  kind  ;  —  said  of  tissues. 

Os'si-frage  (-fraj),  n.  [L.  ossifraga,  ossifragris,  os- 
prey,  fr.  ossifragus  bone  breaking ;  os,  ossis,  a  bone  -|- 
frangere,  fracium,  to  break.  See  Osseous,  Break,  and 
cf.  OsPREY,  OssiFRAGOUS.]  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  The  lammergeir. 
(b)  The  yomig  of  the  sea  eagle  or  bald  eagle.     [OJs.] 

Os-Sif'ra-gOUS  (os-sTfra-gtis),  a.  [L.  ossifragus.  See 
OssiFRAGE.]     Serving  to  break  bones ;  bone-breaking. 

Os'si-fy  (os'si-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ossified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ossifying  (-fi'ing).]  [L.  os,  ossis,  bone 
+  -/J'-'  cf.  F.  ossifier.  See  Osseous.]  1.  (Physiol.)  To 
form  into  bone  ;  to  change  from  a  soft  animal  substance 
into  bone,  as  by  the  deposition  of  lime  salts. 

2.  Fig. :  To  harden  ;  as,  to  ossify  the  heart.     Ruskin. 

Os'si-fy,  V.  i.  (Physiol.)  To  become  bone  ;  to  change 
from  a  soft  tissue  to  a  hard  bony  tissue. 

Os'si-fy'lng  (-fl'iug),  a.  (Physiol.)  Changmg  into 
bone  ;  becoming  bone  ;  as,  the  ossifyi7ig  process. 

Os-slv'0-rous  (os-siv'6-rus),  a.  [L.  os,  ossis,  bone  + 
vorare  to  devour:  cf.  P.  ossivorc]  Feeding  on  bones; 
eating  bones  ;  as,  ossivm'oiis  quadrupeds.  Derham. 

Os'spring-er  (os'sprTng-er),  re.     The  osprey.     [_R.] 

II  Os'SU-a'ri-um  (os'shu-a'rl-iim),  n.  [L.]  A  charuel 
house ;  an  ossuary.  Walpole. 

Os'SU-a-ry  (os'shii-tt-ry),  re.  ;  pi.  -KIES  (-riz).  [L.  os- 
suarium,  fr.  ossuarius  of  or  for  bones,  fr.  os,  os.'^is,  bone  : 
cf.  F.  oss^taire.]  A  place  where  the  bones  of  the  dead 
are  deposited ;  a  charnel  house.    [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ost  (ost),  re.     See  Oast. 

Os'te-al  (5s'te-nl),  a.     [Gr.  oo-tc'ow  a  bone.]    Osseous. 

Os'te-in  (-in),  re.     [Gr.  ha-riov  bone.]     Ossein. 

II  Os'te-i'tls  (Ss'te-i'tTs),  n.  [NL.  See  Osteo-,  and 
-iTis.]     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  bone. 

Os'tel-er  (5s'tCl-er),  re.    Same  as  Hosteler.      Wyclif. 

Os-tend'  (6s-tSiid'),  v.  I.  [L.  ostendere  to  show.]  To 
exhibit ;  to  manifest.     [OJs.] 

Mercy  to  mean  offenders  wc  '11  oslend.    J.  Webster. 

Os-ten'Sl-bU'1-ty  (Bs-tBu'st-btl'I-ty),  re.  Tho  quality 
or  state  of  being  ostensible. 

Os-ten'sl-l)le  (os-tSn'sT-b'I),  a.  [From  L.  ostensus, 
p.  p.  of  ostendere  to  show,  prop.,  to  stretch  out  before  ; 
fr.  prefix  obs-  (old  form  of  ob-)  -f  tciidere.  to  stretch. 
See  Tend.]  1.  Capable  of  being  shown  ;  proper  or  in- 
tended to  be  shown.     [R.'\  W'aljioh: 

2.  Shown  ;  exhibited  ;  declared ;  avowed ;  prolosued  ; 


use,    unite,   rjide,   full,    fip,    arc,    piL:J ;    tooi,   loot;    out,    oU;      chair;    go;    siuu,   ink;    tben,   tliin ;    boN ;    zli  ::^  z  in  azure. 
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apparent ;  —  often  used  as  opposed  to  real  or  actual ;  as, 
an  ostensible  reason,  motive,  or  aim.  D.  Ramsay. 

Os-ten'sl-bly  (os-tSn'sI-blJ),  adv.  In  an  ostensible 
manner ;  avowedly  ;  professedly ;  apparently.       Walsh. 

Ostensibly,  we  were  intended  to  prevent  filibuBtering  into 
Texas,  but  really  as  a  menace  to  Mexico.  U.  S.  &rant. 

Os-ten'slon  (-shiin),  n.  [L.  ostensio  a  showing :  cf. 
F.  ostension.  SeeOsTEND.]  (^cd. )  The  showing  of  the 
sacrament  on  the  altar  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the 
adoration  of  the  communicants. 

Os-ten'Slve  (-siv),  a.     Showing ;  exhibiting. 

Ostensive  demonstration  (Matk.),  a  direct  or  positive 
demonstration,  as  opposed  to  the  apagogical  or  indirect 
method. 

Os-ten'slve-Iy,  adv.    In  an  ostensive  manner. 

II  Os'ten-so'il-um  (os'tSn-so'ri-iim),  I  n. ;  pi.  L.  -soeia 

Os-ten'so-ry  (5s-tgn'so-ry),  (      (-so'rT-a),    E. 

-30HIE3  (-so-riz).      [NL.  ostensorium :    cf.  F.   ostensoir. 
See  Ostensible!]    (iJ.  C.  Ch.)  Same  as  Monstbance. 

Os'tent  (05'tSnt  or  os-teut'),  n.  [L.  oslenlus,  oslen- 
tum,  fr.  ostendere  (p.  p.  ostensus  and  ostentus)  to  show. 
See  Ostensible.]     1.  Appearance;  air;  mien.        Shak. 

2.  Manifestation  ;  token  ;  portent.  Dryden. 

We  asked  of  God  that  some  osient  might  clear 
Our  cloudy  business,  who  gave  us  sign.  Chapman. 

Os'ten-tate  (os'ten-tat  or  os-tgn'tat),  v.  t.  [L.  osten- 
iatus,  p.  p.  of  ostentare,  v.  intens.  fr.  ostendere.  See 
OsTENT.]  To  make  an  ambitious  display  of  ;  to  show  or 
exhibit  boastingly.     [i?.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Os'ten-ta'tion  (os'tSn-ta'shiiu),  re.  [L.  ostentatio  : 
cf.  F.  oslenlaiion.']  1.  The  act  of  ostentatiug  or  of  mak- 
ing an  ambitious  display ;  unnecessary  show ;  pretentious 
parade  ;  —  usually  in  a  detractive  sense.  "  Much  ostenta- 
tion vain  of  fleshly  arm."  Milton. 

He  knew  that  good  and  bountiful  minds  were  sometimes  in- 
clined to  ostentation.  Atterhury. 

2.  A  show  or  spectacle.     [Obs.l  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Parade;  pageantry;  show;  pomp;  pompous- 
ness ;  vaunting ;  boastmg.    See  Parade. 

Os'ten-ta'tlOUS  (-shtis),  a.    Fond  of,  or  evincing,  os- 
tentation ;  unduly  conspicuous  ;  pretentious  ;  boastful. 
Far  from  being  ostentatious  of  the  good  you  do.    Dryden. 
The  ostejitations  professions  of  many  years.    Macaula/f. 

—  Os'ten-ta'tious-ly,  adv.  —  Os'ten-ta'tlous-ness,  n. 

Os'ten-ta'tor  (os'ten-ta'ter),  re.  [L.]  One  fond  of 
display ;  a  boaster.  Sherwood. 

Os-ten'tive  (os-tSn'tlv),  a.     Ostentatious.     [Ois.] 

Os-ten'tOUS  (-tils),  a.    Ostentatious.  [OJ5.]  Feltham. 

Os'te-0-.     A  combining  form  of  Gr.  hcrreov  a  bone. 

Os'te-0-blast  (-blast),  re.  \_Osteo- -\- -blast.']  (Anat.) 
One  of  the  protoplasmic  cells  which  occur  in  the  osteo- 
genetie  layer  of  the  periosteum,  and  from  or  around 
which  the  matrix  of  the  bone  is  developed  ;  an  osteoplast. 

II  Os'te-0-Cla'siS  (os'te-S-kla'sTs  ;  L.  os'te-ok'la-sTs), 
n.  [NL.  See  Osteoclast.]  (Surg.)  The  operation  of 
breaking  a  bone  in  order  to  correct  deformity. 

Os'ta-0-clast  (os'te-S-klast),  re.  lOsteo-  +  6r.  kKSlv 
So  break.]     1.  (Physiol.)  A  myeloplax. 

|^°°  The  osteoclasts  occur  usually  in  pits  or  cavities 
which  they  appear  to  have  excavated,  and  are  supposed 
to  be  concerned  in  tlie  absorption  of  the  bone  matrix. 

2.  An  instrument  for  performing  osteoclasis. 

Os'te-0-COl'la  (-kol'la),  n.    \Osteo- -\- Gr.  KoAAa  glue.] 

1.  A  kind  of  glue  obtained  from  bones.  Vre. 

2.  A  cellular  calc  tufa,  which  in  some  places  forms 
Incrustations  on  the  stems  of  plants,  —  formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  the  quality  of  unitlag  fractured  bones. 

II  Os'te-0-COm'ma  (-kom'ma),  re. ;  pi.  L.  Osteocom- 
MATA  (-ma-ta),  E.  Osteocommas  (-maz).  [NL.  See  Os- 
TE0-,  and  Comma.]  (Anat.')  A  metamere  of  the  verte- 
brate skeleton  ;  an  osteomere ;  a  vertebra.  Owen. 

Os'te-O-COpe  (-kop),  n.  [Gr.  oo-TeoKOTTOS  ;  ocrreov  a 
bone  -\-  KOTTO!  a  striking,  pain  :  cf.  F.  osteocope.']  (Med.) 
Pain  in  the  bones  ;  a  violent  fixed  pain  in  any  part  of  a 
bone.  —  Os'te-0-COp'lC  (-kop'ik),  a. 

Os'te-0-ora'ni-um  (-kra'uI-Qm),  re.  [Osteo-  -\-  cra- 
nium.] (Anat.)  The  bony  cranium,  as  distinguished 
from  the  cartilaginous  cranium. 

Os'te-O-den'tine  (-den'ttn),  re.  \_Osteo-  -\-  dentine.] 
{Anat.)  A  hard  substance,  somewhat  like  bone,  which  is 
sometimes  deposited  within  the  pulp  cavity  of  teeth. 

Os'te-0-gen  (os'te-o-jen),  n.  \_Osteo-  -f  -gen.]  (Phys- 
iol.) The  soft  tissue,  or  substance,  which,  in  developing 
bone,  ultimately  undergoes  ossification. 

Os'te-0-gen'e-slS  (-jen'e-sTs),  )  re.     [Osteo-  -\-  genesis, 

Os'te-Og'e-ny  (os'te-oj'e-nj),  )  or  the  root  of  Gr. 
yiyvea-Sai  to  be  born  :  cf.  F.  osteogenie.]  (Physiol.)  The 
formation  or  growth  of  bone. 

Os'te-0-ge-net'lC  (os'te-6-je-net'ik),  a.  (Physiol.) 
Connected  with  osteogenesis,  or  the  formation  of  bone  ; 
producing  bone ;  as,  osteogeneiic  tissue  ;  the  osteogenetic 
layer  of  the  periosteum. 

Os'te-O-gen'lo  (-jen'Ik),  a.    (Physiol.)  Osteogenetic. 

Os'te-Og'ra-pher  (-og'ra-fer),  n.     An  osteologist. 

Os'te-Og'ra-phy  (-if),  n.  [Osteo-  +  -graphy.]  The 
description  of  bones ;  osteology. 

Os'te-old  (os'te-oid),  a.  \_Osteo-  +  -aid:  cf.  Gr.  oore- 
wS))!.]     (Anat.)  Resembling  bone  ;  bonelike. 

Os'te-0-lUe  (os'te-6-lIt),  re.  \_Osteo-  +  -lite.]  (Min.) 
A  massive  impure  apatite,  or  calcium  phosphate. 

Os'te-Ol'O-ger  (-ol'o-jer),  n.  One  versed  in  osteology ; 
an  osteologist. 

Os'te-0-log'io  (-o-loj'ik), )  a.      [Cf.  F.  osteologique.] 

Os'te-O-log'lc-al  (-T-kol),  (  Of  or  pertaining  to  oste- 
ology. —  Os'te-0-log'io-al-ly,  adv. 

Os'te-ol'o-glst  (-ol'o-jist),  re.  One  who  is  skilled  in 
osteology ;  an  osteologer. 

Os'te-ol'o-gy  (-jy),  re.  \_Osteo-  -\-  -logy :  cf.  F.  oste- 
ologie.]  The  science  which  treats  of  the  bones  of  the 
vertebrate  skeleton. 

II  Os'te-0'ma  (os'te-o'ma),  re.  /  pi.  OsTEOMATA  (-t4). 
[NL.  See  Osteo-,  and  -oma.]  (Med.)  A  tumor  composed 
mainly  of  bone ;  a  tumor  of  a  bone. 


II  Os'te-0-ma-la'Cl-a  (8s'te-o-ma-Ia'st-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  otn-c'ov  bone -j- fioAaKia  softness.]  (Med.)  A  disease 
of  the  bones,  in  which  tliey  lose  their  earthy  material, 
and  become  soft,  flexible,  and  distorted.  Also  called 
malacia. 

Os'te-0-man'ty  (os'te-o-mSn'ty),  re.  [^Osteo-  -f-  Gr. 
IxavTiia  divination.]   Dii'ination  by  means  of  bones.  [iJ.] 

Os'te-O-mere  (-mer),  re.  [Osteo-  +  -mere.]  (Anat.) 
An  osteocomma.  Owen. 

Os'te-0-phone  (-fon),  re.  [Gr.  oerTe'oi'  bone  -j-  (jjtavij 
voice.]  AL  instrument  for  the  transmission  of  auditory 
vibrations  through  the  bones  of  the  head,  so  as  to  be 
appreciated  as  sounds  by  persons  deaf  from  causes  other 
than  those  affecting  the  nervous  apparatus  of  hearing. 

Os'te-0-plaSt  (-plast),  re.  [Osteo-  -f-  Gr.  Tr\a<ra-eLv  to 
form.]     (Anat.)  An  osteoblast. 

OS''te-0-plaS'tiC  (-te-o-plas'tik),  a.  [Osteo-  +  -plastic] 

1.  (Physiol.)  Producing  bone  ;  as,  osteoplastic  ce]ls. 

2.  (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  replacement  of 
bone  ;  as,  an  osteoplastic  operation. 

Os'te-0-plas'ty  (-plas'ty),  n.  [Osteo-  -\-  -plasty.] 
(Med.)  An  operation  or  process  by  which  the  total  or 
partial  loss  of  a  bone  is  remedied.  Dunglison. 

Os'te-op'ter-yg'1-OUS  (-op'ter-Tj'i-us),  a.  [Osteo-  -f 
Gr.  TTTcpuf  a  fin.]  (Zv'dl.)  Having  bones  in  the  fins,  as 
certain  fishes. 

II  Os'te-0-sar-CO'ma  (-6-sar-ko'ma),  re.  ;  pi.  Osteosae- 
COMATA  (-ta).  [NL.  See  Osteo-,  and  Sarcoma.]  (Med.) 
A  tumor  having  the  structure  of  a  sarcoma  in  which 
there  is  a  deposit  of  bone  ;  sarcoma  connected  with  bone. 

Os'te-0-tome  (os'te-o-tom),  re.  [Osteo-  +  Gr.  riinrnv.] 
(Surg. )  Strong  nippers  or  a  chisel  for  dividing  bone. 

Os'te-Ot'0-miSt  (-of-),  re.     One  skilled  in  osteotomy. 

Os'te-Ot'O-my  (os'te-ot'o-my),  re.  1.  The  dissection 
or  anatomy  of  bones ;  osteology. 

2.  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  dividing  a  bone  or  of  cut- 
ting a  piece  out  of  it,  —  done  to  remedy  deformity,  etc. 

II  Os'te-0-ZO'a  (-6-zo'a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oare'oi/  a 
bone-j-  ^iZov  an  animal.]     (Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Veetebkata. 

Os'ti-a-ry  (os'tl-a-ry),  n. ;  pi.  -EiEs  (-riz).  [L.  ostium 
door,  entrance.  See  Ushee.]  1.  The  mouth  of  a  river  ; 
an  estuary.     [P.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  One  who  keeps  the  door,  especially  the  door  of  a 
church  ;  a  porter.     [Ohs.]  N.  Bacon. 

Os'tlc  (bs'tik),  a.  [From  North  American  Indian 
oshtegu'on  a  head.]  Pertaining  to,  or  applied  to,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Tuscaroras,  Iroquois,  Wyandots,  Winneba- 
goes,  and  a  part  of  the  Sioux  Indians.  Schoolcraft. 

Os'tl-Ole  (os'tT-ol),  re.  [L.  ostiolnm  a  little  door,  dim. 
of  ostium  a  door :  cf.  F.  ostiole.]  (Bot.)  (a)  The  exte- 
rior opening  of  a  stomate.  See  Stomate.  (b)  Any 
small  orifice. 

II  0s-ti'tl3  (Ss-ti'tTs),  n.     [NL.]    (Med.)  See  Osteitis. 

II  Os'ti-um  (os'ti-iim),  n.  ;  pi.  Ostia  (os'tT-a).  [L.] 
(Anat.)  An  opening  ;  a  passage. 

Ost'ler  (os'ler),  n.    See  Hostler. 

Ost'ler-ess,  re.     A  female  ostler.     [E.l        Tennyson. 

Ostler-y  (-y),  n.     See  Hostelry.     [Obs.] 

Ost'men  (oat'men),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Ostmak.  [See  East, 
and  Man.]  East  men;  Danish  settlers  in  Ireland,  for- 
merly so  called.  Lyllelton. 

II  Os-tO'siS  (os-to'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  ba-rdov  a 
bone.]  (Physiol.)  Bone  formation;  ossification.  See 
Ectostosis,  and  Endostosis. 

II  Os-tra'ce-a  (os-tra'she-a),  re.  pi.  [NL. ,  fr.  Gr.  oo-rpa- 
Kov  shell  of  a  testacean.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  bivalve 
moUusks  including  the  oysters  and  allied  shells. 

Os-tra'cean  (-shan),  re.  [L.  ostrea  an  oyster.  See 
Otstee.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  a  famUy  of  bivalves,  of 
which  the  oyster  is  the  type. 

II  Os-tra'cl-On  (-si-on),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oaTpaKiov 
small  shell.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  plectognath  fishes  hav- 
ing the  body  covered  vrith  solid,  immovable,  bony  plates. 
It  includes  the  trunkfishes. 

Os-tra'ci-ont  (-ont),  re.  (Zool.)  A  fish  of  the  genus 
Ostracion  and  allied  genera. 

Os'tra-Cism  (Ss'tra-sTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  oo-Tpcu«ajii6s,  fr. 
OCTTooKifeii' to  ostracize.  See  Osteacize.]  1.  (Gr.  An- 
tiq.)  Banishment  by  popular  vote,  —  a  means  adopted 
at  Athens  to  rid  the  city  of  a  person  whose  talent  and  in- 
fluence gave  umbrage. 

2.  Banishment ;  exclusion  ;  as,  social  ostracism. 

Public  envy  is  as  an  ostracism,  that  eclipseth  men  when  they 
grow  too  great.  Bacon. 

Sentenced  to  a  perpetual  ostracism  from  the  .  .  .  confidence, 
and  honors,  and  emoluments  of  his  country.  A.  Hamilton. 

Os'tra-cite  (-sit),  n.    (Paleon.)  A  fossil  oyster. 

Os'tra-clze  (-siz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ostracized 
(-sizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Osteacizino  (-si'zing).]  [Gr. 
oo-TpoKt'feti',  fr.  oo-TpaKOV  a  tile,  a  tablet  used  in  voting,  a 
shell ;  cf.  oo-Tpeoi/  oyster,  oareoi'  bone.  Cf.  Osseous, 
Oyster.]  1.  (Gr.  Aniiq.)  To  exile  by  ostracism ;  to 
banish  by  a  popular  vote,  as  at  Athens.  Grote. 

2.  To  banish  from  society ;  to  put  under  the  ban  ;  to 
cast  out  from  social,  political,  or  private  favor ;  as,  he 
was  ostracized  by  his  former  friends.  Marvell. 

II  Os-trac'0-da(os-trak'o-da),ra.p?.  (Zooi.)  Ostracoidea. 

II  Os'tra-co-der'mi  (os'- 
tra-ko-der'mi),re.pi.  [NL.> 
fr.  Gr.  o(TTpaKov  shell  of  a 
testacean  -|-  SipfJ^a-  skin.] 
(Zool. )  A  suborder  of  fish- 
es of  which  Ostracion  is 
the  type. 

Os'tra-coia  (Ss'tra- 
koid),a.  (.^ooZ.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Ostracoidea. 
^  re.  One  of  the  Ostra- 
coidea. 

II  Os'tra-col'de-a  (-koi'- 

de-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
oo'TpaKoi'  shell  of  a  testa- 
cean -|-  -Old.]    (Zool.)  An 


Ostracoidea  (Cypridina)  Male. 
Side  view,  much  ei  '-i^riired  \ 
a  a'  Antennas  ;  6  IVain  ; 
c  Simple  Eye;  e  Coi  loound 
Eye;  h  Heart;  m  Atuscle  ; 
r  Testis  ;  t  Caudal  Fork. 


order  of  Entomostraca  possessing  hard  bivalve  shells. 
They  are  of  small  size,  and  swim  freely  about.  [Written 
also  Ostracoda.] 

llOs'tre-a  (5s'tre-a),  re.  [L.,  an  oyster.]  {Zo'ol.)  A 
genus  of  bivalve  MoUusca  which  includes  the  true  oys- 
ters. 

Os'tre-a'ceous  (os'tre-a'shiis),  a.  [L.  ostrea  an  oyster. 
See  Oystee.]  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  oyster,  or  to 
a  shell ;  shelly. 

The  crustaceous  or  ostreaceous  body.       Cudworth. 
Os'tre-a-Clll'ture  (os'tre-a-kiil'tur ;  135),  re.  The  arti- 
ficial cultivation  of  oysters. 

Os'tre-Ogh'a-giSt  (-ofa-jtst),  re.     [Gr.  Sarpeov  an  oys- 
ter -|-  <l>ayelv  to  eat.]     One  who  feeds  on  oysters. 
Os'trich  (os'trich),  re.      [OE.   ostriche,  ostrice,   OF. 
oslruche,  ostruce,  F.  autruche,  L.  avis  strttthio  ; 
avis  bird  +  struihio  ostrich,  fr.  Gr.  arpovSiav, 
fr.  o-Tpovflos  bird,  sparrow.     Cf.  AvLiEY,  Stru- 
THioTJS.]     [Formerly  written  also  estrich.']    (Zo- 
A   large   bird    of    the   genus   Struthio,  of 
which  Struihio  came- 
lus  of    Africa  is  the 
best    known    species. 
It  has  long  and  very 
strong    legs,   adapted 
for     rapid     running ; 
only  two  toes ;  a  long 
neck,   nearly  bare  of 
feathers  ;    and    short 
wings   incapable    of 
flight.  The  adult  male 
is    about    eight    feet 
high. 

11^=  The  South  Ai- 
rican  o&tv\ch (Struthio 
australis)  and  the  Asi- 
atic  ostrich   are  con- 

African  Ostrich  iStruthio  camelus).  ^^^''^^  some'^auth^^s: 
Ostriches  are  now  domesticated  in  South  Africa  in  large 
mmibers  for  the  sake  of  their  plumes.  The  body  of  the 
male  is  covered  with  elegant  black  plumose  feathers, 
while  the  wings  and  tail  furnish  the  most  valuable  white 
plumes. 

Ostrich  farm,  a  farm  on  which  ostriches  are  bred  for  the 
sake  of  their  feathers,  oil,  eggs,  etc.  —  Ostrich  farming, 
the  occupation  of  breeding  ostriches  for  the  sake  of  their 
feathers,  etc.  —  Ostrich  fern  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  fern  {Ono- 
clea  Struthiopleris),  the  tall  fronds  of  which  grow  in  a 
circle  from  the  rootstock.  It  is  found  in  alluvial  soil  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 

Os-trll'er-ous  (os-trif'er-tis),  a.  [L.  ostrifer ;  ostrea 
oyster  -\-ferre.]    Producing  oysters  ;  containing  oysters. 

Os'tro-gOth  (5s'tro-goth),  n.  [L.  Ostrogothi,  pi. 
See  East,  and  Goth.]  One  of  the  Eastern  Goths.  See 
Goth. 

Os'tro-goUl'lc  (-goth'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ostrogoths. 

Os-we'go  tea'  (5s-we'go  te').  (Bot.)  An  American 
aromatic  herb  (3Ionarda  didyma),  with  showy,  bright 
red,  labiate  flowers. 

Ot'a-eous'tic  (ot'a-kous'tik  or  o'ta-),  a.  [Oto- -\- 
acoustic:  cf.  F.  otacoustique.]  Assisting  the  sense  of 
hearing ;  as,  an  otacoustic  instrument. 

Ot'a-COUS'tiC  (-kous'ttk),    1  re.     An  instrument  to  fa- 

Ot'a-COUS'ti-COn  (-ti-kon), )  cilitate  hearing,  as  an 
ear  trumpet. 

O'ta-hel'te  ap'ple  (o'ta-he'te  Sp'p'l).  [So  named 
from  Otaheite,  or  Tahiti,  one  of  the  Society  Islands.] 
(Bot.)  (a)  The  fruit  of  a  Polynesian  anacardiaceous  tree 
(Spondias  dtdcis),  also  called  vi-apple.  It  is  rather 
larger  than  an  apple,  and  the  rind  has  a  flavor  of  turpen- 
tine, but  the  flesh  is  said  to  taste  like  pineapples,  (b)  A 
West  Indian  name  for  a  myrtaceous  tree  (Jambosa 
Malaccensis)  which  bears  crimson  berries. 

II  0-tal'gi-a  (6-t51'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  wroAyia; 
ous,  oiTo?,  the  ear  -j-  aAyos  pain  :  cf.  F.  otalgie.]  (Med.\ 
Pain  in  the  ear ;  earache. 

0-tal'gic  (-jTk),  a.  (3fed.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  otalgia. 
—  re.     A  remedy  for  otalgia. 

0-tal'gy  (-iy  ;  277),  n.    Pain  in  the  ear ;  otalgia. 

O'ta-ry  (o'ta-ry),  re. ;  pi.  Otaries  (-riz).  [Gr.  mrapof 
large-eared,  fr.  o5s,  (otos,  ear :  cf.  F.  otarie.]  (Zo'ol.) 
Any  eared  seal. 

O'the-0-SCOpe  (o'the-o-skop),  n.  [Gr.  ai6etv  to  push 
-|-  -scope.]  (^Physics)  An  instrument  for  exhibiting  the 
repulsive  action  produced  by  light  or  heat  in  an  exhausted 
vessel ;  a  modification  of  the  radiometer.       TV.  Crookes. 

Oth'er  (iith'er),  conj.  [See  Or.]  Either;  — used 
with  other  or  or  for  its  correlative  (as  either  .  ,  .  or  are 
now  used).     [Obs.] 

Other  of  chalk,  other  of  glass.  Chaucer, 

_  Oth'er,  pron.  &  a.  [AS.  oSer;  akin  to  OS.  aSar, 
o8ar,  D.  &  G.  ander,  OHG.  andar,  Icel.  annarr,  Sw.  are- 
nan,  Dan.  anden,  Goth,  anpar,  Skr.  antara:  cf.  L.  alter ; 
all  orig.  comparatives :  cf.  Skr.  anya  other.  V180.  Cf. 
Alter.]  [Formerly  other  was  used  both  as  singular  and 
plural.]  1.  Different  from  that  which,  or  the  one  who, 
has  been  specified ;  not  the  same  ;  not  identical ;  addi- 
tional ;  second  of  two. 

Each  of  them  made  other  for  to  win.         Chaucer. 

Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also.  Matt.  v.  39. 

2.  Not  this,  but  the  contrary ;  opposite ;  as,  the  other 
side  of  a  river. 

3.  Alternate ;  second ;  —  used  esp.  in  connection  with 
every ;  as,  every  other  day,  that  is,  each  alternate  day, 
every  second  day. 

4.  Left,  as  opposed  to  right.     [Obs.] 

.  ^^  A  distaff  in  her  other  hand  she  had.  Spenser. 

^ff^  Other  is  a  correlative  adjective,  or  adjective  pro- 
noun, often  in  contrast  with  one,  some,  that,  this,  etc. 

The  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  other  left.    Matt.  xxiv.  41. 

Ar_d  some  fell  among  thorns  .  .  .  but  other  fell  into  good 
grriund.  Matt.  ziii.  7,  8. 


aie,  senate,   care,   am,   arm,   ask,   flaal,   all ;    eve,   event,   6nd,   fem,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,   obey,   drb,   6dd : 
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It  is  also  used,  by  ellipsis,  with  a  noun,  expressed  or  un- 
derstood. 

To  write  tJiis,  or  to  design  the  other.  Drj/den. 

It  is  written  with  the  indefinite  article  as  one  word,  an- 
other ;  is  used  with  each,  indicating  a  reciprocal  action 
or  relation ;  and  is  employed  absolutely,  or  elliptically 
for  other  thing,  or  other  person,  in  which  case  it  may  have 
a  plural. 

The  fool  and  the  brutish  person  perish,  and  leave  their  wealth 

to  others.  I's.  xlix.  10. 

If  he  is  trimming,  others  are  true.       Jliackeray. 

Other  is  sometimes  followed  by  but,  beside,  or  besides ; 

but  oftener  by  than. 

No  other  but  such  a  one  as  he.  Coleridge. 

Other  lords  beside  thee  have  had  dominion  over  us.  Is.  xxvi.  13. 
For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid. 

1  Cor.  iii.  11. 
The  whole  seven  years  of  .  .  .  ignominy  had  been  little  other 
than  a  preparation  foe  this  very  hour.  Hawthorne. 

Other   acme,  some  others.    [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  —  The 
other  day,  at  a  certain  time  past,  not  distant,  but  indefi- 
nite ;  not  long  ago ;  recently ;  rarely,  the  third  day  past. 
Bind  my  hair  up  :  as  't  was  yesterday  ? 
No,  nor  *'  other  dan.  -S.  Jonson. 

Oth'er  (iith'er),  adv.  Otherwise.  "It  shall  none 
other  he."    Chaucer.    "If  you  tliink  otter."    Shale. 

Oth'er-gates'  (-gats'),  adv.  [Other  +  gate  way.  See 
-WABDS.]     In  another  manner.     [Oij.] 

He  would  have  tickled  you  othergates.  Shak. 

Otb'er-gulse'  (-gfz'),  Oth'er-gruess'  (-g3s'),  a.  &  adv. 

[A  corruption  of  othergates.']     Of  another  kind  or  sort ; 

in  another  way.     "  Otherguess  arguments."       Berkeley. 

Oth'er-ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  other 

or  different ;  alterity  ;  oppositeness. 

Oth'er-ways'  (-waz'),  adv.   See  Otherwise.   Tyndale. 

Oth'er-where'   (-hwSr'),  adv.     In  or  to  some  other 

place,  or  places  ;  elsewhere.  Milton.     Tennyson. 

OUl'er-Whlle'  (-hwil'),      )  adv.     At  another  time,  or 

Oth'er- whiles'  (-hwiiz'),  }     other  times;  sometimes; 

occasionally.     [Archaic'] 

Weighing  otherwhdes  ten  pounds  and  more.    Holland. 

Oth'er-wlse'  (-wiz'),  adv.     [Other  -|-  wise  manner.] 

i.  In  a  different  manner  ;  in  another  way,  or  in  other 

ways ;  differently  ;  contrarily.  Chaucer. 

Thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince. 

And  merited,  alas  1  a  better  fate  ; 

But  Heaven  thought  otherwise.  Addison. 

2.  In  other  respects. 

It  is  said,  truly,  th.at  the  best  men  othertvise  are  not  always  the 
best  in  regard  of  society.  Hooker. 

3.  In  different  circumstances ;  under  other  conditions ; 
as,  I  am  engaged,  otherwise  I  would  accept. 

JI^^  Otherwise,  like  so  and  thus,  may  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  opposite  of  a  previous  adjective,  noun,  etc. 

Let  no  man  think  me  a  fool;  if  otherwise,  yet  as  a  fool  receive 

me.  2  Cor.  xi.  16. 

Her  eyebrows  .  .  .  rather  full  than  otherwise.    Fielding. 

Oth'man  (oth'man),  n.  &  a.    See  Ottoman. 

O'tlc  (o'tik ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  iotikos,  fr.  o5s,  (ixds,  the 
ear :  cf.  F.  clique.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region 
of,  the  ear ;  auricular  ;  auditory. 

O'ti-ose'  (o'shi-os'),  a.  [L.  otiosus,  fr.  otium  ease.] 
Being  at  leisure  or  ease ;  unemployed ;  indolent ;  idle. 
"  Otiose  assent."  Foley. 

The  true  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  that  otiose  and  un- 
profitable cessation  from  even  good  deeds  which  they  would 
enforce.  Alford. 

O'ti-OS'1-ty  (-5s'i-ty),  n.  [L.  otiositas.]  Leisure ;  in- 
dolence ;  idleness ;  ease,     [i?.]  Thackeray. 

II  O'tis  (o'tis),  n.  [E.,  a  kind  of  bustard,  Gr.  liris.] 
{Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  birds  including  the  bustards. 

y  0-tl'tlS  (o-ti'tis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oBs,  corris,  the  ear 
-)-  -itis.]     {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  ear. 

O'tO-  (o'to-).  [Gr.  0B9,  wTos,  the  ear.]  A  combining 
form  denoting  relation  to,  or  situation  near  or  in,  the  ear. 

O-tO'ba  fat'  (o-to'ba  faf ).  (Chem.)  A  colorless  but- 
tery substance  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Myristica  otoba, 
a  species  of  nutmeg  tree. 

0-tOC'o-nite  (o-tok'6-mt),  n.  [Oto-  -\-  Gr.  koms  dust.] 
[Anat.)  (a)  A  mass  of  otoliths.     (6)  An  otolith. 

O'tO-crane  (o'tS-kran),  n.  [Oto-  -f-  Gr.  KpavCov  skull.] 
[Anat.)  The  cavity  in  the  skull  in  which  the  paxts  of  the 
internal  ear  are  lodged. 

O'tO-cra'ni-al  (-kra'ni-al),  a.  [Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  otocrane. 

O'tO-cyst  (o'to-sist),  n.  [Oto-  -f  cyst.]  (ZoSl.  & 
Anat.)  An  auditory  cyst  or  vesicle;  one  of  the  simple 
auditory  organs  of  many  invertebrates,  containing  a  fluid 
and  otoliths  ;  also,  the  embryonic  vesicle  from  which  the 
parts  of  the  internal  ear  of  vertebrates  are  developed. 

0-tOg'ra-phy  (o-tSg'ra-fJ^),  ».  [Oto-  -f-  -graphy.]  A 
description  of  the  ear. 

O'tO-lith  (o'tS-lith), )  ».    [Oto- +  -lith, -life.]    {Anat.) 

O'tO-Ute  (o'to-lit),  I  One  of  tho  small  bones  or  par- 
ticles of  calcareous  or  other  hard  substance  in  the  inter- 
nal ear  of  vertebrates,  and  in  the  auditory  organs  of  many 
invertebrates ;  an  ear  stone.  Collectively,  the  otoliths 
are  called  ear  sand  and  otoconite. 

O'to-Uth'ic  (-ITth'Tk),  1  a.    (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 

O'to-lit'Ic  (-ITt'ik),  •    (     to  otoliths. 

O'to-log'lc-al  (o'to-loj'I-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertainmg  to 
otology. 

O-tOl'O-glst  (o-tSl'o-jIst),  n.  One  skilled  in  otology  ; 
an  aurist. 

0-tOl'O-gy  (-J3^),  n.  [Oto-  +  -logy.]  The  branch  of 
science  which  treats  of  the  ear  and  its  diseases. 

0-tOp'a-thy  (o-tSp'a^thj^),  n.  [Oto-  +  Gr.  naeetv  to 
suffer.]    [Med.)  A  diseased  condition  of  the  ear. 

II  O'tor-rhOB'a  (o'tor-re'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oB?,  wtos, 
the  ear  -|-  peiv  to  flow.]  (Med.)  A  flow  or  running  from 
the  ear,  esp.  a  purulent  discharge. 

O'tO-scope  (o'tS-skop  or  Wo-),  n.  [Oto-  -|-  -scope.] 
An  instrument  for  examining  the  condition  of  the  ear. 

O'tO-scop'lc  (-skBp'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
otoscope  or  to  otoscopy. 


Tracks  of  Otozoum  Moodii  in  Triassic 
Sandstone,   a  Hind  Foot ;  b  Fore  Foot. 


American  Otter  (Lutra  Cana- 
densis). 


Otter  Hound. 


0-tOS'CO-py  (o-tSs'ko-pJ?),  n.  (Med. )  The  examina- 
tion of  the  ear ;  the  art  of  using  the  otoscope. 

0-tOS'te-al  (o-tos'te-al),  n.  [Oto-  -)-  Gr.  oo'Te'oi'  a 
bone.]     (Anat.)  An  auditory  ossicle.  E.  Owen. 

II  O'tO-ZO'um  (o'to-zo'iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 'liro!,  a 
fabled  giant -|-^aJoi' 
an  animal.]  (Pa- 
leon.)  An  extinct 
genus  of  huge  ver- 
tebrates, probably 
dinosaurs,  known 
only  from  four- 
toed  tracks  in  Tri- 
assic sandstones. 

Ot'tar     (St'ter), 
n.     See  Attar. 

Ot'ta-was  (5t'. 

ta-waz),    n.    pi.; 

sing.     Ottawa 

(-wa).       (Ethnol.) 

A  tribe  of  Indians 

who,     when    first 

known,    lived    on 

the  Ottawa  River.     Most  of  them  subsequently  migrated 

to  the  southwestern  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 

Ot'ter  (St'ter),  n.  [OE.  oier,  AS.  otor ;  akin  to  D.  & 
G.  otter,  Icel.  otr,  Dan.  od- 
der, Sw.  utter,  Lith.  udra, 
Russ.  vuidra,  Gr.  tiSpa  wa<- 
ter  serpent,  liydra,  Skr. 
udra  otter,  and  also  to 
E.  water.  V137,  215. 
See  Water,  and  cf.  Hy- 
dra.] 1.  (Zool.)  Any 
carnivorous  animal  of  the 
genus  Imtra,  and  related 
genera.  Several  species 
are  described.  They  have 
large,  flattish  heads,  short 
ears,  and  webbed  toes.  They  are  aquatic,  and  feed  on 
fish.  Their  fur  is  soft  and  valuable.  The  common  otter 
of  Europe  is  Lutra  vulgaris;  the  American  otter  is  L. 
Canadensis ;  other  species  inhabit  South  America  and 
Asia. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  larva  of  the  ghost  moth.  It  is  very  in- 
jurious to  hop  vines. 

Otter  hound.  Otter  dog  (Zo- 
ol.), a  small  breed  of  hounds, 
used  in  England  for  hunting 
otters.  —  Otter  sheep.  See 
Ancon  sheep,  under  Ancon. 
—  Otter  shell  (Zool.),  a  very 
large  bivalve  mollusk  (Schi- 
zothxrus  Nultallii)  found  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  excellent  food,  and 
is  extensively  used  by  the 
Indians.  —  Sea  otter,   (.^ooi.)  See  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Ot'ter,  n.    A  corruption  of  Amnotto. 

Ot'tO  (ot'to),  n.    See  Attak. 

Ot'tO-man  (-mon),  a.  [F.  ottoman :  cf .  It.  ottomano, 
ottomanno ;  —  from  Othoman,  Othman,  or  Osman,  the 
name  of  a  sultan  who  assumed  the  government  of  Tur- 
key about  the  year  1300.  Cf.  Osmanli,  Ottoman  a 
stuffed  seat.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Turks;  as,  the 
Ottoman  power  or  empire. 

Ot'tO-man,  n. ;  pi.  Ottomans  (-manz).     1.  A  Turk. 

2.  [F.  ottomane,  from  ottoman  Turkish.]  A  stuffed 
seat  without  a  back,  originally  used  in  Turkey. 

Ot'tO-mite  (-mlt),  n.     An  Ottoman.     [B..]  Shak 

Ot'trel-lte  (ot'trel-it),  n.  [From  Ottrez,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Luxembourg.]  (Min.)  A  micaceous  mineral  oc- 
curring in  small  scales.  It  is  characteristic  of  certain 
crystalline  schists. 

II  Oua-ka'rl  (wa-ka're),  n.     [From  the  native  name.] 
(Zool.)  Any  Soulih  Ameri- 
can monkey  of  the  genus 
Brachyurus,  especially  B, 
ouakari. 

_  II  Ouan'der-00'  (won'der- 
00'),  71.  (Zool.)  The  wan- 
deroo. 

Oua'rlne'  (wa'ren'),  n. 
[F.]  (Zool.)  A  Brazilian 
monkey  of  the  genus  My- 

II  Ou'bll'ette'  (oo'ble'- 
Sf ),  n.  [F.,  fr.  oublier  to 
forget,  fr.  (assumed)  LL. 
oblitare,  L.  oblivisci,  p.  p. 
oblitus.]  A  dungeon  with  Ona^a.rLXBrachyunts  auaJcari). 
an  opening  only  at  the  top, 

found  in  some  old  castles  and  other  strongholds,  into 
which  persons  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
or  to  perish  secretly,  were  thrust,  or  lured  to  fall. 

Sudden  in  the  sun 
An  ovbliette  winks.    Where  is  he  ?    Gone.      Mrs.  Browning. 

Ouch  (ouch),  n.  [OE.  ouch,  nouche  (a  nouch  being 
taken  for  an  ouch :  cf .  Adder),  fr.  OF.  nusche,  nosche, 
nousche,  buckle,  clasp,  LL.  nusca,  fr.  OHG.  nusca, 
nuscha.]  A  socket  or  bezel  holding  a  precious  stone; 
hence,  a  jewel  or  ornament  worn  on  the  person. 

A  precious  stone  in  a  rich  ouche.       Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Your  brooches,  pearls,  and  ouches.  Shak. 

Ough'ne  (o'ne),  a.    Own.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Ought  (at),  n.  &  adv.     See  Auoht. 

Ought,  imp.,  p.  p.,  or  auxiliary.     [Orig.  the  preterit 

of  the  verb  to  owe.      OE.  oughte,  aughle,  ahte,  AS.  ahte. 

VllO.    See  Owe.]     1.  Was  or  were  under  obligation  to 

pay ;  owed.     [Obs.] 

This  due  obedience  which  they  ought  to  the  king.     Tijndale. 

The  love  and  duty  1  long  have  ought  you.     Spelman. 

[He]  said  .  .  .  you  ought  him  a  thousand  pound.     Shak. 


[Obs.] 
(Zool.)  See  Wistit. 
Chaucer. 
Chaucer. 


Ounce  {Felis  vncia). 


2.  Owned ;  possessed.     [Obs.] 

The  knight  the  which  that  castle  ought.        Spenser. 

3.  To  be  bound  iu  duty  or  by  moral  obligation. 

We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 
weak.  Horn.  xv.  1. 

4.  To  be  necessary,  fit,  becoming,  or  expedient ;  to 
behoove ;  —  in  this  sense  formerly  sometimes  used  im- 
personally or  without  a  subject  expressed.  "  Well  ought 
us  work."  Chaucer. 

To  speak  of  this  as  it  ought,  would  ask  a  volume.  Milton. 
Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  ?  Luke  xxiv.  26. 

^W^  Ought  is  now  chiefly  employed  as  an  auxiliary 
verb,  expressmg  fitness,  expediency,  propriety,  moral 
obhgation,  or  the  like,  in  the  action  or  state  indicated  by 
the  principal  verb. 

Syii.  —  Ought,  Should.  Both  words  imply  obhgation, 
but  ougfit  13  the  stronger.  Should  may  imply  merely  an 
obhgation  of  propriety,  expediency,  etc. ;  ought  denotes 
an  obhgation  of  duty. 

Ought'ness  (at'nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  as  a  tiling 
ought  to  be;  rightuess.     [B.]  jV.  W.  Taylor. 

Ough'where'  (o'hwSr'),  adv.  [AS.  ahwser.]  Any- 
where;  somewhere.     See  Owher.     —    ~ 

Ouis'tl-U  (wis'ti-tT),  n.     [F.] 

Oul  (oul),  n.    An  awl.     [Obs.] 

Oul,  n.    An  owl.     [Obs.] 

Ou'la-Chan  (oo'li-kan),  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Eulachon. 

Ounce  (ouns),  n.  [F.  once,  fr.  L.  uncia  a  twelfth,  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  pound  or  of  a  foot :  cf.  Gr.  ovkos  bulk, 
mass,  atom.  Cf.  2d  Inch,  Oke.]  1.  A  weiglit,  the 
sixteenth  part  of  a  pound  avoirdupois,  and  containing 
4371/2  grains.  * 

2.  (Troy  Weight)  The  twelfth  part  of  a  troy  pound. 
^^'  The  troy  ounce  contains  twenty  pennyweights, 

each  of  twenty-four  grains,  or,  in  all,  480  grains,  and  is  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  troy  pound.  The  troy  ounce  is  also 
a  weight  in  apothecaries'  weight.  [Troy  ounce  is  some- 
times written  as  one  word,  troy  ounce.] 

3.  Fig. :  A  small  portion ;  a  bit.     [Obs.] 

By  ounces  hung  his  locks  that  he  had.        Chaucer. 

Fluid  ounce.    See  under  Fluid,  n. 

Ounce,  n.  [F.  once;  cf.  It.  /ok«o,  Sp.  onza;  prob. 
for  lonce,  taken 
as  Ponce,  fr.  L. 
lynx,  Gr.  Au'yf, 
or  an  (assumed) 
fem.  adj.  lyncea, 
from  lynx.  Cf. 
Lynx.]  (Zool.) 
A  feline  quad- 
ruped (Felis  ir- 
bis,  or  uncia)  ro- 
se mbling  the 
leopard  in  size, 
and  somewhat  in 
color,  but  it  has 
longer  and  thicker  fur,  which  forms  a  short  mane  on  the 
back.  The  ounce  is  pale  yellowish  gray,  with  irregular 
dark  spots  on  the  neck  and  limbs,  and  dark  rings  on  the 
body.  It  inhabits  the  lofty  mountain  ranges  of  Asia. 
Called  also  once. 

Ound'ed  (ound'Sd), )  a.     [F.  onde,  -ke,  fr.  onde,h. 

Oun'dy  (oun'dy),  )  undo,  a  wave.]  Wavy ;  wav- 
ing ;  curly-     [Obs.]    "  Owndie  hair."  Chaucer. 

Ound'ing  (ound'Ing),  vb.  n.     Waving.     [Obs.] 

Ounding,  paling,  winding,  or  bending  ...  of  cloth.   Cliaucer. 

Ouphe  (oof),  n.  [See  Auf.]  A  fairy  ;  a  goblin  ;  an 
elf.    iObs.]    "Like  urchins,  oi(pAes,  and  fairies."  Shak. 

Ouph'en  (oof'n),  a.     Elfish.     [Ob_s.] 

Our  (our),  possessive  pron.  [AS.  ure  our,  of  us  ;  akm 
to  us  us,  to  us,  and  to  G.  unser  our,  of  us,  Goth,  un- 
sara.  V186.  See  Us.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  us ;  be- 
longing to  us ;  as,  our  country  ;  our  rights ;  our  troops ; 
our  endeavors.     See  I. 

The  Lord  is  our  defense.  Ps.  Ixxxix.  18. 

m^^  When  the  noun  is  not  expressed,  ours  is  used  in 
the  same  way  as  hers  for  her,  yours  for  your,  etc. ;  as, 
whose  house  is  that  ?    It  is  ou7-s. 

Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how.      Tennpsoiu 

-our  (-er).     [OF.  -our.]     See  -or. 

Ou-rang'  (oo-rSng'),  n.     (Zool. )  The  orang-outang. 

Ou-rang'-ou-tang'  (oo-r5ng'6o-t5ng'),  n.  (Zool.)  See 
Orang-outans. 

Ou'ra-nog'ra-phlst  (ou'rar-nSg'ra-ftst),  n.  See  Ura- 
nographist. 

Ou'ra-nog'ra-phy  (-f^),  n.    See  'Dranography. 

II  Ou're-hl  (oo'ra-be),  n.  (Zool.)  A  small,  graceful,  and 
swift  African  antelope,  allied  to  theklipspringer. 

Ou-ret'Ic  (ou-rSt'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  ovpr)Ti.x6i,  from  oSpoK 
urine.     Cf.  Uretic]     (Chem.)  Uric. 

Ou-roI'O-gy  (ou-r51'o-jy),  n.    See  Urology. 

Ou-ros'CO-py  (ou-r5s'k6-pJ'),  n.  [Gr.  oBpoi*  urine  -\- 
-scopy.]     Ourology. 

Ours  (ourz),  possessive  pron.    See  Note  under  Our. 

Our-selves'  (our-sSlvz'),  prore.  /  sing.  Ourself  (-sSlf). 
An  emphasized  form  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
plural ;  — used  as  a  subject,  usually  with  ive  ;  also,  alone 
in  the  predicate,  in  the  nominative  or  the  objective  case. 

We  ourselves  might  distinctly  number  in  words  a  great  deal 

further  than  we  usually  do.  Locke. 

Safe  in  ourselves,  while  on  ourselves  we  stand.    Dnide7i. 

153^  The  form  ourself  is  used  only  in  the  regal  or 
formal  style  after  we  or  us,  denoting  a  single  person. 

Unless  we  would  denude  ourse(l'of  nil  force.    Clarctidon. 

•OUS  (-ilfl).  [OP.  -OUS,  -lis,  -OS,  F.  -eux,  fr.  L.  -osus, 
and  -us.  Cf.  -ose.]  1.  An  adjective  suffix  meaning 
full  of,  abounding  in,  hm>ing,  possessing  the  gualilies 
of,  liliX  ;  as  in  gracioj/jf,  abounding  in  grace ;  arduoH.t, 
full  of  ardor  ;  bulbow.f,  having  bulbs,  bulblike ;  riotows, 
poisoiio;f.f,  piteoK,'.',  joyo«j,  etc. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  suffix  denoting  that  the  element  indi- 
cated by  the  name  bearing  it,  has  a  valence  lower  than 
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Gse,   unite,    nfde,   fmiU,    iip,   Orn ;    pity ;    food,   fo'bt ;    out,    oil ;      chair  ;    go ;    sinK,   igk ;    then,    thin ;    bON  •.    zh  —  z  in  azure. 
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See     Ring  Ousel  (Turdus  torquatus). 
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that  denoted  by  the  termination  -ic  ;  as,  nitrous,  sulphur- 
ous,  etc.,  as  contrasted  with  nitrtc,  sulphuric,  etc. 

Ouse  (ooz),  n.  &  V.     See  Ooze.     \_Obs.'] 

Ou'sel  (oo'z'l),  n.  [OE.  osel,  AS.  osle  ;  akin  to  G.  am- 
sel,  OHG.  amsala,  and  perh.  to  L.  merula  blackbird.  Of. 
Meele,  Amsel.]  (Zool.) 
One  of  several  species  of 
European  thrushes,  espe- 
cially the  blackbird  (Meru- 
la merula,  or  Turdus  me- 
rula), and  the  mountain  or 
ring  ousel  (Turdus  torqua- 
tus).    [Written  also  ouzel-l 

Eock  ousel  (Zoo/.),  the 
ring  ousel.  —  Water  ousel 
(Zool.),  the  European  dip- 
per {Cinclus aquaticus),  and 
the  American  dipper  (C. 
Mexicanus). 

Oust    (oust). 
Oast. 

Oust,  V.  I.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Ousted;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Ousting.]  [OF.  osier,  F.  oter,  prob.  fr.  L.  ohstare  to 
oppose,  hence,  to  forbid,  take  away.  See  Obstacle,  and 
cf .  Odstee.]     1.  To  take  away ;  to  remove. 

Multiphcation  of  actions  upon  tlie  case  were  rare,  formerly, 
and  thereby  wager  of  law  ousted.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  To  eject ;  to  turn  out.  Blacksione. 

From  mine  own  earldom  foully  ousted  me.     Tennyson. 

Oust'er  (-er),  n.  [Prob.  fr.  the  OP.  into,  aster,  used 
substantively.  See  Oust.]  A  putting  out  of  possession ; 
dispossession ;  ejection  ;  disseizin. 

_  Ouster  of  the  freehold  is  effected  by  abatement,  intrusion, 
disseizin,  discontinuance,  or  deforcement.  Blacksione. 

Ouater  le  main.  [Ouster  +  F.  la  main  the  hand,  L.  ma- 
nus.]  (Law)  A  delivery  of  lands  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
guardian,  or  out  of  the  king's  hands,  or  a  judgment  given 
for  that  purpose.  Blacksione. 

Out  (out),  adv.  [OE.  out,  ut,  oute,  ute,  AS.  ut,  and 
ute,  utan,  iv.ut;  akin  to  D.  uit,  OS.  ut,  G.  aus,  OHG. 
Hz,  Icel.  ut,  Sw.  ut,  Dan.  xid,  Goth,  ut,  Skr.  ud.  V198. 
Cf.  About,  But,  prep..  Carouse,  Uttek,  a.]  In  its 
original  and  strict  sense,  out  means  from  the  interior  of 
something ;  beyond  the  limits  or  boundary  of  something ; 
in  a  position  or  relation  which  is  exterior  to  something ; 
—  opposed  to  in  or  into.  The  something  may  be  ex- 
pressed after  of,  from,  etc.  (see  Out  of,  below) ;  or,  if 
not  expressed,  it  is  implied  ;  as,  he  is  out ;  or,  he  is  out 
of  the  house,  office,  business,  etc. ;  he  came  out;  or,  he 
came  out  from  the  ship,  meeting,  sect,  party,  etc.  Oui 
is  used  in  a  variety  of  applications,  as  :  — 

1.  Away;  abroad;  off;  from  home,  or  from  a  certain, 
or  a  usual,  place  ;  not  in ;  not  in  a  particular,  or  a  usual, 
place  ;  as,  the  proprietor  is  out;  his  team  was  taken  out. 
■"  My  shoulder  blade  is  owt"  Shak. 

He  hath  been  out  (of  the  country)  nine  years.       Shak. 

2.  Beyond  the  limits  of  concealment,  confinement, 
privacy,  constraint,  etc.,  actual  or  figurative ;  hence,  not 
in  concealment,  constraint,  etc. ;  in,  or  into,  a  state  of 
freedom,  openness,  disclosure,  publicity,  etc. ;  as,  the 
Bun  shines  out;  he  laughed  out ,  to  be  out  at  the  elbows  ; 
the  secret  has  leaked  out,  or  is  out;  the  disease  broke 
out  on  his  face  ;  the  book  is  out. 

Leaves  are  out  and  perfect  in  a  month.  Bacon. 

She  has  not  been  out  [in  general  society]  very  long.    H.  James. 

3.  Beyond  the  limit  of  existence,  continuance,  or  sup- 
ply ;  to  the  end  ;  completely ;  hence,  in,  or  into,  a  con- 
dition of  extinction,  exhaustion,  completion ;  as,  the 
fuel,  or  the  fire,  has  burned  ou<.  "Hear  me  oui."  Dryden. 

Deceitful  men  shall  not  live  out  half  their  days.    Ps.  Iv.  23. 
When  the  butt  is  out,  we  will  drink  water.  Shak. 

4.  Beyond  possession,  control,  or  occupation ;  hence, 
in,  or  into,  a  state  of  want,  loss,  or  deprivation ;  — •  used 
of  ofiSce,  business,  property,  knowledge,  etc.  ;  as,  the 
Democrats  went  out  and  the  Whigs  came  in ;  he  put  his 
money  out  at  interest.  "  Land  that  is  out  at  rack  rent." 
Locke.    "  He  was  out  fifty  pounds."    Bp.  Fell. 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out.  Shak. 

5.  Beyond  the  bounds  of  what  is  true,  reasonable,  cor- 
rect, proper,  common,  etc.  ;  in  error  or  mistake ;  in  a 
wrong  or  incorrect  position  or  opinion  ;  in  a  state  of  dis- 
agreement, opposition,  etc. ;  in  an  inharmonious  relation. 
"  Lancelot  and  I  are  out."  Shak. 

Wicked  men  are  strangely  out  in  the  calculating  of  their  own 

interest.  South. 

Very  seldom  out,  in  these  his  guesses.         Addison. 

6.  Not  in  the  position  to  score  in  playing  a  game  ;  not 
in  the  state  or  turn  of  the  play  for  counting  or  gaining 
scores. 

(d^^  Out  is  largely  used  in  composition  as  a  prefix,  with 
the  same  significations  that  it  has  as  a  separate  word ;  as 
o;rfbound,Oirfbreak,0!;ftiuUding,  outcovae,  outdo,  outdoor, 
oui&eld.    See  also  the  first  Note  under  Over,  adv. 

Day  in,  day  out,  from  the  begiiming  to  the  limit  of  each 
of  several  days ;  day  by  day ;  every  day.  —  Out  and  out. 
(a)  adv.  Completely ;  whoUy ;  openly,  (b)  adj.  Without 
any  reservation  or  disguise ;  absolute  ;  as,  an  out  and  out 
villam.  [As  an  adj.  written  also  out-and-out.]  —  Out  at, 
Out  in.  Out  on,  etc.,  elliptical  phrases,  that  to  wliich  oui 
refers  as  a  source,  origin,  etc.,  being  omitted ;  as,  out  (of 
the  house  and)  at  the  barn ;  out  (of  the  house,  road,  fields, 
etc.,  and)  in  the  woods. 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  west. 
Out  into  the  west,  as  the  sun  went  down.     C.  EingsUy. 
Jn  these  Unes  after  out  may  be  understood,  "  of  the  har- 
bor,"     from  the  shore,"  "of  sight,"  or  some  similar 
ptoase.   The  complete  construction  is  seen  in  the  saying : 

Our  of  the  frying  pan  ra^'o  the  fire. "  — Out  from,  a  con- 
struction similar  to  out  of  (below).    See  Oe  and  Fbom. 

Out  0^  a  phrase  which  may  be  considered  either  as  com- 
posed of  an  adverb  and  a  preposition,  each  having  its  ap- 
propriate office  in  the  sentence,  or  as  a  compound  prepo- 
sition. Considered  as  a  preposition,  it  denotes,  with  verbs 
JOf  movement  or  action, /rom  the  interior  of ;  beyond  the 
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limit ;  from ;  hence,  origin ,  source,  mot  ice,  departure, 
separation,  loss,  etc. ;  —  opposed  to  in  or  i7iio  ;  also  with 
verbs  of  being,  the  state  of  being  derived,  removed,  or 
separated  from.  Examples  may  be  found  in  the  phrases 
below,  and  also  under  Vocabulary  words ;  as,  out  of 
breath;  owio/ countenance. 

Out  of  0683,  beyond  measure,  excessively.  Shak.  —  Out 
of  character,  unbecoming ;  improper.  —  Out  of  conceit  with, 
not  pleased  with.  See  under  Conceit.  —  Out  of  date,  not 
timely;  unfashionable;  antiquated.  —  Out  of  door.  Out  of 
doors,  beyond  the  doors ;  from  the  house  ;  in,  or  into,  tlie 
open  air ;  hence,  figuratively,  shut  out ;  dismissed.  See 
under  DooK,  also,  Out-of-dooe,  Outdook,  Ootdooks,  in 
the  Vocabulary.  "  He 's  guilty,  and  the  question 's  out  of 
door."  Dryden.  —  Out  of  favor,  disliked;  under  displeas- 
ure. —  Out  of  frame,  not  in  correct  order  or  condition ; 
irregular  ;  disarranged.  Latimer.  —  Out  of  hand,  imme- 
diately ;  without  delay  or  preparation.  "  Ananias  .  .  . 
fell  down  and  died  out  of  hand."  Latimer.  —  0\it  of 
harm's  way,  beyond  the  danger  limit ;  in  a  safe  place.  — 
Out  of  joint,  not  in  proper  connection  or  adjustment ;  un- 
hhiged ;  disordered.    ^'' The  time  is  out  of  joint."    Shak. 

—  Out  of  mind,  not  in  mind  ;  forgotten  ;  also,  beyond  the 
limit  of  memory ;  as,  time  <out  of  mind.  —  Out  of  one's 
head,  beyond  commanding  one's  mental  powers;  in  a 
wandering  state  mentally  ;  delirious.  [Colloq.]  —  Out  of 
one's  time,  beyond  one's  period  of  mmority  or  apprentice- 
ship. —  Out  of  order,  not  in  proper  order ;  disarranged  ;  in 
confusion.  —  Out  of  place,  not  in  the  usual  or  proper 
place ;  hence,  not  proper  or  becoming.  —  Out  of  pocket, 
in  a  condition  of  having  expended  or  lost  more  money 
than  one  has  received.  —  Out  of  print,  not  in  market, 
the  edition  printed  being  exhausted ;  —  said  of  books, 
pamphlets,  etc.  —  Out  of  the  question,  beyond  the  limits  or 
range  of  consideration ;  impossible  to  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. —  Out  of  reach,  beyond  one's  reach  ;  inaccessible. 

—  Out  of  season,  not  in  a  proper  season  or  time ;  un- 
timely ;  inopportune.  —  Out  of  sorts,  wanting  certain 
tilings  ;  unsatisfied  ;  unwell ;  unhappy ;  cross.  See  un- 
der Sort,  n.  —  Out  of  temper,  not  in  good  temper ;  irri- 
tated ;  angry.  —  Out  of  time,  not  in  proper  time ;  too  soon, 
or  too  late.  —  Out  of  tune,  not  in  harmony  ;  discordant ; 
hence,  not  in  an  agreeing  temper ;  fretful.  —  Out  of  twist, 
winding,  or  wind,  not  in  a  warped  condition  ;  perfectly 
plain  and  smooth ;  —  said  of  surfaces.  —  Out  of  use,  not  in 
use  ;  unfashionable  ;  obsolete.  —  Out  of  the  way.  (a)  On 
one  side  ;  hard  to  reach  or  find ;  secluded,  (b)  Improper ; 
unusual ;  wrong.  —  Out  of  the  woods,  not  in  a  place,  or 
state,  of  obscurity  or  doubt ;  free  from  difficulty  or  per- 
ils ;  safe.  [Colloq.]  —  Out  to  out,  from  one  extreme  limit 
to  another,  including  the  whole  length,  breadth,  or 
thickness ;  —  applied  to  measurements.  —  Out  West,  in,  or 
towards,  the  West ;  specifically,  in  some  Western  State 
or  Territory.  [  U.  /S.J  —  To  come  out,  To  cut  out.  To  fall 
out,  etc.  See  under  Come,  Cut,  Fall,  etc.  —  To  put  out 
of  the  way,  to  kill ;  to  destroy.  —  Week  in,  week  out.  See 
Day  in,  day  out  (above). 

Out  (out),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  out ;  espe- 
cially, one  who  is  out  of  office  ;  —  generally  in  the  plural. 

2.  A  place  or  space  outside  of  sometliing ;  a  nook  or 
corner  ;  an  angle  projecting  outward  ;  an  open  space ;  — 
chiefly  used  in  the  phrase  ins  and  outs;  as,  the  ins  and 
outs  of  a  question.     See  under  In. 

3.  (Print. )  A  word  or  words  omitted  by  the  compos- 
itor in  setting  up  copy ;  an  omission. 

To  make  an  out  (Print.),  to  omit  something,  in  setting 
or  correcting  type,  which  was  in  the  copy. 
Out,  V.  t.     1.  To  cause  to  be  out ;  to  eject ;  to  expel. 
A  king  outed  from  his  country.  Selden. 

The  French  have  been  outed  of  their  holds.       Heylin. 

2.  To  come  out  with  ;  to  make  known.  \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

3.  To  give  out ;  to  dispose  of ;  to  sell.  \_Obs.\  Chaucer. 
Out,  V.  i.     To  come  or  go  out ;  to  get  out  or  away ;  to 

become  public.     "  Truth  will  0M<."  Shak. 

Out,  interj.  Expressing  impatience,  anger,  a  desire  to 
be  rid  of ;  —  with  the  force  of  command ;  go  out ;  be- 
gone ;  away ;  off. 

Out,  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools  !         Shak, 
Out  upon  or  on  I  equivalent  to  "  shame  upon  !  "  "away 
with  I "  as,  out  upon  you  ! 

Out-aot'  (out-akf),  V.  t.  To  do  or  go  beyond  ;  to  ex- 
ceed in  acting,     [i?.] 

He  has  made  me  heir  to  treasures 
Would  make  me  outact  a  real  widow's  whining.  Otway. 

OU'ta-gam'les  (oo'ta-gSm'Iz),  n.  pi.;  sing.  OuiA- 
GAinE  (-1).     (Ethnol.)  See  1st  Fox,  7. 

Out-ar'gue  (-ar'gii),  V.  t.  To  surpass  or  conquer  in 
argument. 

Out-bab'ble  (-bSb'b'l),  v.  t.  To  utter  foolishly  or  ex- 
cessively ;  to  surpass  in  babbling.     [iJ.]  Milton. 

Out-bal'ance  (-bSl'ans),  v.  t.  To  outweigh  ;  to  exceed 
in  weight  or  effect. 

Let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right 

When  all  his  days  outbalance  this  one  night.   Dryden. 

Out-bar'  (-bar'),  V.  t.     To  bar  out.     [i?.]         Spenser. 

Out-beg'  (-beg'),  V.  t.     To  surpass  in  begging,     [i?.] 

Out-bid'  (-bid'),  V.   t.     limp.    Outbid  or   Outbade 

(-bad') ;  p.  p.  Outbid  or  Outbidden  (-bid'd'n) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  OUTBIDDINS.]     To  exceed  or  surpass  in  bidding. 

Prevent  the  greedy,  and  outbid  the  bold.  Pope. 

Out-bid'der  (-der),  n.    One  who  outbids.       Johnson. 

Out-bleat'  (-blef),  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  bleating. 

Out'blown'  (-Won'),  a.    Inflated  with  wind.   Dryden. 

Out-blush'  (-bliish'),  V.  t.  To  exceed  in  blushing  ;  to 
surpass  in  rosy  color.  T.  Shipman. 

Out'board'  (-bord'),  a.  &  adv.  (Naut.)  Beyond  or 
outside  of  the  lines  of  a  vessel's  bulwarks  or  hull ;  in  a 
direction  from  the  hull  or  from  the  keel ;  —  opposed  to 
inboard  ;  as,  outboard  rigging ;  swing  the  davits  outboard. 

Out'born'  (-b6m'),  a.     Foreign  ;  not  native.     [iJ.] 

Out'bound'  (-bound'),  a.     Outward  bound.      Dryden. 

Out'bounds'  (-boundz'),  n.  pi.  The  farthest  or  ex- 
terior bounds  ;  extreme  limits ;  boundaries.        Spenser. 

Out-bow'  (-bou'),  V.  t.     To  excel  in  bowing.     Young. 

Oufbowed'  (-bod'),  a.  Convex;  curved  outward. 
"  The  convex  or  outbowed  side  of  a  vessel."      Bp.  Sail. 

Out-brag'  (-brSg'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  bragging  ; 
hence,  to  make  appear  inferior. 

Whose  bare  outbragg'd  the  web  it  seemed  to  wear.    Shak. 


Ont-brave^  (out-brav'),*;.  t.    l.  To  excel  in  bravery  or 

in  insolence  ;  to  defy  with  superior  courage  or  audacity. 

2.  To  excel  in  magnificence  or  comeliness. 

The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity.  Shak. 

Out-bray'  (-bra'),  v.  t.     1.  To  exceed  in  braying. 

2.  To  emit  with  great  noise.     [06s.]  Fairfax. 

Out-bra'zen  (-bra'z'n),  v.  t.  To  bear  down  with  a 
brazen  face  ;  to  surpass  in  impudence.  T.  Brown. 

Out'break'  (-brak'),  n.     A  bursting  forth ;  eruption ; 

insurrection.     "  Mobs  and  outbreaks.'"    J.  H.  Newman. 

The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind.  Shak. 

Out'break'lng,  n.    1.  The  act  of  breaking  out. 

2.  That  which  bursts  forth. 

Out-breast'  (-bresf),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  singing.  See 
Breast,  n.,  6.     \_Obs.'\ 

Out-breathe'  (-breth'),  v.  t.  1.  To  breathe  forth. 
" Outbreathed  Hie."  Spenser. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  out  of  breath ;  to  exhaust.        Shak. 

Out-breathe',  v.  i.  To  issue,  as  breath ;  to  be  breathed 
out ;  to  exhale.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Out-bribe'  (-brib'),  v.  t.     To  surpass  in  bribing. 

Out-bring'  (-brtng'),  v.  t.     To  bring  or  bear  out. 

Out-bud'  (-bud'),  V.  i.    To  sprout.   \_Poetic']  Spenser. 

Out-build'  (-bild'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Outbuht 
(-bilf)  or  Outeuilded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Outbuilding.] 
To  exceed  in  building,  or  in  durability  of  building. 

OufbUild'ing  (-bild'ing),  n.  A  building  separate 
from,  and  subordinate  to,  the  main  house ;  an  outhouse 

Out-bum',  V.  t.  &  i.     1.  To  exceed  in  burning. 

2.  To  burn  entirely  ;  to  be  consumed.  Shak. 

Out'burst'  (-bQrsf),  n.    A  bursting  forth. 

Out-cant'  (-kSnf),  V.  i.    To  surpass  in  canting.  Pope. 

Out'cast'  (-kasf ),  a.  [Cf.  Sw.  utkasta  to  cast  out.] 
Cast  out;  degraded.     "  Outeasi,  rejected."  Longfellow. 

Out'cast',  n.  1.  One  who  is  cast  out  or  expelled ;  an 
exUe  ;  one  driven  from  home,  society,  or  country  ;  hence, 
often,  a  degraded  person  ;  a  vagabond. 

The  Lord  .  .  .  gathereth  together  the  outcasts  of  Israel. 

Ps.  cxlvii.  2. 

2.  A  quarrel ;  a  contention.     \_Scot.'\  Jamieson. 

Out'cast'ing,  n.    That  which  is  cast  out.     \_Obs.'] 

Out-cept'  (-sept'),  prep.    Except.    [06s.]   B.  Jonson. 

Out-cheat'  (-chef),  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  cheating. 

Out-climb'  (-klim'),  v.  t.  To  climb  beyond ;  to  sur- 
pass in  climbing.  Davenant. 

Out'come'  (-kiim'),  n.  That  which  comes  out  of,  or 
follows  from,  something  else ;  issue ;  result ;  conse- 
quence;  upshot.     "  The  logical  outcome."    H.  Spencer. 

All  true  literature,  aU  genuine  poetry,  is  the  direct  outcome, 
the  condensed  essence,  of  actual  life  and  thought.  J.  C.  Sliairp. 

Out-com'pass  (-kilm'pas),  V.  t.  To  exceed  the  com- 
pass or  limits  of.  Bacon. 

Out'court'  (-korf),  n.    An  outer  or  exterior  court. 

The  skirts  and  ouicourts  of  heaven.  South. 

Out-oralt'y  (-kraft'y),  V.  t.  To  exceed  in  cunning. 
IE.']  Shak. 

Out'cri'er  (-kri'er),  n.  One  who  cries  out  or  pro- 
claims ;  a  herald  or  crier. 

Out'crop'  (-krop'),  n.  (Geol.)  (a)  The  coming  out  of 
a  stratum  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Lyell.  (6) 
That  part  of  inclined  strata  which  appears  at  the  sur- 
face ;  basset. 

Out-crop'  (-krSp'),  V.  i.  (Geol.)  To  come  out  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  ; —  said  of  strata. 

Out'cry  (-kri'),  n.  1.  A  vehement  or  loud  cry;  a 
cry  of  distress,  alarm,  opposition,  or  detestation  ;  clamor. 

2.  Sale  at  public  auction.        Massinger.     Thackeray. 

Out-dare'  (-dS;r'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  daring ;  to  over- 
come by  courage ;  to  brave.  Shak.    M.  Browning. 

Out-dat'ed  (-dat'Sd),  a.  Being  out  of  date ;  anti- 
quated.    [06s.]  Hammond. 

Out-daz'zle  (-dSz'z'l),  v.  t.     To  surpass  in  dazzling. 

Out-do'  (-dob'),  V.  t.  [imp.  Outdid  (-did') ;  p.  p.  Out- 
done (-diin') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Outdoing.]  To  go  be- 
yond in  performance  ;  to  excel ;  to  surpass. 

An  imposture  outdoes  the  original.       ^Estrange, 
I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay.  Swift. 

Oat'dOOr'  (-dor'),  a.  [For  out  of  door.']  Being,  or 
done,  in  the  open  air  ;  being  or  done  outside  of  certain 
buildings,  as  poorhouses,  hospitals,  etc. ;  as,  outdoor 
exercise  ;  outdoor  relief ;  outdoor  patients. 

Out'doors' (out'dorz' or out'dorz'),  adi).  Abroad;  out 
of  the  house  ;  out  of  doors. 

Out-draw'  (-dra'),  v.  t.  To  draw  out;  to  extract. 
[iJ.]     "He  must  the  teeth  OMWraw."  Gower. 

Out-dream'  (-drem'),  v.  t.  To  pass,  or  escape,  while 
dreaming.     "  To  outdream  dangers."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Out-drink'  (-drink'),  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  drinking. 

Out-dure'  (-dur'),  v.  t.    To  outlast.     [06«.] 

Out-dwell'  (-dwel'),  v.  t.  To  dwell  or  stay  beyond. 
[,Poetic]    "He  owWMieHs  his  hour."  Shak. 

Out'dwell'er  (-dwSl'er),  n.  One  who  holds  land  in  a 
parish,  but  lives  elsewhere.     \_Eng.] 

Out'er  (out'er),  a.  \_Compar.  of  Out.]  [AS.  Utor, 
compar.  of  ut,  adv.,  out.  See  Out,  Utter,  a.]  Being 
on  the  outside  ;  external ;  farthest  or  farther  from  the 
interior,  from  a  given  station,  or  from  any  space  or  posi- 
tion regarded  as  a  center  or  starting  place  ;  —  opposed  to 
inner;  as,  the  ow^er  wall ;  the  outer  conxt  or  gate;  the 
outer  stump  in  cricket ;  the  outer  world. 

Outer  bar,  in  England,  the  body  of  junior  (or  utter)  bar- 
risters ;  —  so  called  because  in  court  they  occupy  a  place 
beyond  the  space  reserved  for  Queen's  counsel. 

Out'er,  n.  (a)  The  part  of  a  target  which  is  beyond 
the  circles  surrounding  the  bull's-eye.  (6)  A  shot  which 
strikes  the  outer  of  a  target. 

Out'er,  n.  [Prom  Out,  v.]  One  who  puts  out,  ousts, 
or  expels ;  also,  an  ouster ;  dispossession.     [-R.] 

Out'er-ly,  adv.    1.  Utterly ;  entirely.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Toward  the  outside.     [i2.]  Grew. 

Out'er-most'  (-mosf),  a.  [See  Uttekmost,  Utmost, 
and  cf.  Outmost.]  Being  on  the  extreme  external  part; 
farthest  outward  ;  as,  the  outermost  row.  Boyle. 
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Ont-face'  (out-fas'),  v.  t.      ^imp.  &  p.  p.  OuTTAOBD 

(-fast') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Outpacino  (-fa'siug).]    To  face 

or  look  (one)  out  of  countenance ;  to  resist  or  bear  down 

by  bold  looks  or  effrontery ;  to  brave.  Shak. 

Having  outfaced  all  the  world.  South. 

Out'fall'  (-fal').  »•  1-  The  mouth  of  a  river;  the 
lower  end  of  a  water  course  ;  the  open  end  of  a  drain, 
culvert,  etc.,  where  the  discharge  occurs. 

2.  A  quarrel;  a  falling  out.     \_Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Out-fang'thef  (-fSng'thgf),  ».  [AS.  ut-fangen-pe6f. 
See  Oct,  Fang,  v.  t.,  and  Thief.]  {Anglo-Saxon  &  0. 
Eng.  Law)  (a)  A  thief  from  without  or  abroad,  taken 
within  a  lord's  fee  or  liberty.  (J)  The  privilege  of  try- 
mg  such  a  thief.  Burrill. 

Out-fawn'  (-fan'),  v.  i.    To  exceed  in  fawning. 

Out-feast'  (-fesf),  V.  t.    To  exceed  in  feasting. 

Out-feat'  (-fef),  V.  t.    To  surpass  in  feats. 

Out'fleld'  (-feld'),  n.  X.  Arable  land  which  has  been 
or  is  being  exhausted.    See  Intibld,  1.     [Scot.~\ 

2.  A  field  beyond,  or  separated  from,  the  inclosed 
land  about  the  homestead  ;  an  uninclosed  or  unexplored 
tract.    Also  used  figuratively. 

The  g/eat  outfield  of  thought  or  fact.  Trench. 

3.  {Baseball)  The  part  of  the  field  beyond  the  dia- 
mond, or  infield.     It  is  occupied  by  the  fielders. 

4.  {Cricket)  The  part  of  the  field  farthest  from  the 
batsman. 

Out'fit  (-fit),  n.  A  fitting  out,  or  equipment,  as  of  a 
ship  for  a  voyage,  or  of  a  person  for  an  expedition  in  an 
unoccupied  region  or  residence  in  a  foreign  land  ;  things 
required  for  equipment ;  the  expense  of,  or  allowance 
made  for,  equipment,  as  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  a  diplomatic  agent  going  abroad. 

Out'fit'ter  (-fit'ter),  n.  One  who  furnishes  outfits 
for  a  voyage,  a  journey,  or  a  business. 

Out-flank'  (-flSnk'),  v.  t  (Mil.)  To  go  beyond,  or  be 
superior  to,  on  the  flank ;  to  pass  around  or  turn  the 
flank  or  flanks  of. 

Out-flat'ter  (-flSf  ter),  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  flattering. 

Ouffllng',  n.    A  gibe  ;  a  contemptuous  remark. 

Out'floW  (-flo'),  n.    A  flowing  out ;  eiHux. 

Out-flow'  (-flo'),  V.  i.    To  flow  out.  Campbell. 

Out-fly'  (-fli'),  V.  t.    limp.   OnTFLEW  (-flii') ;  p.  p. 

OnxFLOWN  (-flou') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  OniFLriNO.]     To 

surpass  iu  flying ;  to  fly  beyond  or  faster  than.         Shok. 

Winged  with  fear  ouifiies  the  wind.  TValler. 

Out-fool',  V.  t.    To  exceed  in  folly,     [i?.]  Young. 

Out'form' (-f6rm'),  n.     External  appearance.     [06«.] 

Out-frown'  (-froun'),  V.  t.  To  frown  down  ;  to  over- 
bear by  frowning.  Shak. 

Out'gate'  (-gat'),  n.    An  outlet.     [06i.]        Spenser. 

Out-gaze'  (-gaz'),  V.  t.  To  gaze  beyond  ;  to  exceed  in 
sharpness  or  persistence  of  seeing  or  of  looking  ;  hence, 
to  stare  out  of  countenance. 

Out-gen'er-al  (-j5n'er-al),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  OuT- 
OENEEALED  (-aid)  Or   OUT&ENERALLED  ;  p.  pr.    &  vb.    u. 

OoTOENEBALiNa  or  OuiGENEEALLiNQ.]  To  exceed  in 
generalship  ;  to  gain  advantage  over  by  superior  military 
skill  or  executive  ability ;  to  outmaneuver.    Chesterfield. 

Out-glve'  (-giv'),  V.  t.    To  surpass  in  giving.  Dryden. 

Out-go'  (-go'),  V.  t.  [imp.  Outwent  (-went') ;  p.  p. 
Outgone  (-gSn' ;  115) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Odtqoino.]  1.  To 
go  beyond  ;  to  exceed  in  swiftness ;  to  surpass ;  to  outdo. 

2.  To  circumvent ;  to  overreach.     [06s.]        Denham. 

Out'go'  (-go'),  K-  /  pi-  Outgoes  (-goz').  That  which 
goes  out,  or  is  paid  out ;  outlay ;  expenditure ;  —  the 
opposite  of  income.  Lowell. 

Out'gO'er  (-go'er),  n.    One  who  goes  out  or  departs. 

Out'gO'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  or  the  state  of  going  out. 
The  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening.    Ps.  Ixv.  8. 

2.  That  which  goes  out ;  outgo  ;  outlay. 

3.  Tlie  extreme  limit ;  the  place  of  ending.     [Obs."] 
The  outgoings  of  the  border  were  at  the  north  bay  of  the  salt 

eea,  at  the  south  end  of  Jordan.  Josh,  xviii.  19. 

Out'gO'ing,  a.  Going  out ;  departing ;  as,  the  outgo- 
ing administration ;  an  outgoing  steamer. 

Out'ground'  (-ground'),  re.  Ground  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  house ;  outlying  land. 

Out-grow'  (-gro'),  V.  t.  [imp.  Outgeew  (-gru') ;  p. 
p.  OuTGHOWN  (-gron') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Outgrowing.] 

1.  To  surpass  in  growing ;  to  grow  more  than.     Shak. 

2.  To  grow  out  of  or  away  from ;  to  grow  too  large,  or 
too  aged,  for  ;  as,  to  outgrow  clothing ;  to  outgrow  use- 
fulness ;  to  outgrow  an  infirmity. 

Out'growth'  (-groth'),  re.  That  which  grows  out  of, 
or  proceeds  from,  anything ;  an  excrescence ;  an  offshoot ; 
hence,  a  result  or  consequence. 

Out'guard'  (-gard'),  n.  {Mil.)  A  guard  or  small  body 
of  troops  at  a  distance  from  the  main  body  of  an  army, 
to  watch  for  the  approach  of  an  enemy ;  hence,  anything 
for  defense  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  thing  to  be 
defended. 

Out'gUSh'  (-gush'),  re.    A  pouring  out ;  an  outburst. 
A  passionate  outgush  of  emotion.        Thackeray. 

Out-gnsh'  (-giish'),  V.  i.     To  gush  out ;  to  flow  forth. 

Out'haul'  (-hal'),  re.  {Naut.)  A  rope  used  for  hauling 
out  a  sail  upon  a  spar  ;  —  opposite  of  inhaul. 

Out-hees'  (-lie.s'),  re.  [Of.  LL.  ntkesium,  hvtesium, 
huesiuni,  Or.  kueis,  and  B.  hue,  in  hue  and  cry.^  Out- 
cry; alarm.     [Obs.A  Chaucer. 

Outh'er  (outh'er),  conj.     Other.     [Obs.-\        Chaucer. 

Out-Ker'od  (-hSr'iid),  V.  t.    To  surpass  (Herod)  in 
violencp.  or  wickedness;    to  exceed  iu  any  vicious  or 
offensive  particular.    "It  o«^iferoc^s  Herod."        Shak. 
Out- Heroding  the  preposterous  fashions  of  the  times. 

.Sir  (('.  Scott. 

Out-hlre'  (-hir'),  v.  t.    To  hire  out.    [Obs.'\    Spenser. 

Out'house'  (-hous'),  n.  A  small  house  or  building  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  main  house  ;  an  outbuilding. 

Out'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  going  out ;  an  airing  ;  an 
excursion ;  as,  a  summer  outing. 

2.  A  feast  given  by  an  apprentice  when  he  is  out  of 
his  time.     [Prov.  Eng.-]  Halliwell. 


Out-Jest'  (out-j5st'),  V.  t.  To  surpass  In  jesting  ;  to 
drive  out,  or  away,  by  jesting.     [R.~\  Shak. 

Out'jet'  (-jSt' ),  n.  That  which  jets  out  or  projects  from 
anytliiug.     [iJ.]  H.  Miller. 

Out-jug'gle  (-jQg'g'l),  V.  t.     To  surpass  iu  jugghng. 

Out'keep'er  (-kep'er),  re.  (Surv.)  An  attachment  to 
a  surveyor's  compass  for  keeping  taUy  iu  chaining. 

Out-knave'  (-nav'),  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  knavery. 

Out-la'bor  (-la'ber),  V.  t.     To  surpass  in  laboring. 

Out'land  (-ISnd),  a.  [Out  -f  land.  See  Outlandish.] 
Foreign  ;  outlandish.     [Obs.l  Struit. 

Out'land-er  (-er),  re.     A  forrigner.     [Obs.^         Wood. 

Out-land'iSh  (-land'Ish),  a.  [AS.  ulleiidise  foreign. 
See  Out,  Land,  and  -ish.]    1.  Foreign ;  not  native. 

Him  did  outlandish  women  cause  to  sin.    Keh.  xiii.  26. 
Its  barley  water  and  its  outlandish  wines.     G,  W.  Cable. 

2.  Hence :  Not  according  with  usage ;  strange  ;  rude  ; 
barbarous  ;  uncouth  ;  clownish  ;  as,  an  outlandish  dress, 
behavior,  or  speech. 

Something  outlandish^  imearthly,  or  at  variance  with  ordinary 
fashion.  '  ^lawthorne. 

—  Out-land'ish-ly,  adv.  —  Out-land'lsh-ness,  re. 

Out-last'  (-last'),  V.  t.  To  exceed  in  duration ;  to  sur- 
vive ;  to  endure  longer  than.  Milton. 

Out-laugh'  (-laf),  V.  t.  1.  To  surpass  or  outdo  in 
laughing.  Dryden. 

2.  To  laugh  (one)  out  of  a  purpose,  principle,  etc.  ;  to 
discourage  or  discomfit  by  laughing ;  to  laugh  down.  [iJ.] 

His  apprehensions  of  being  outlaughed  will  force  him  to  con- 
tinue in  a  restless  obscurity.  Franklin. 

Outlaw'  (ouf  la'),  re.  [AS.  uilaga,  utlah.  See  Out, 
and  Law.]  A  person  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
law,  or  deprived  of  its  protection.  Blackstone. 

Outlaw',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Outlawed  (-lad') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Outlawing.]  [AS.  utlagian.']  1.  To 
deprive  of  the  benefit  and  protection  of  law  ;  to  declare 
to  be  an  outlaw  ;  to  proscribe.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  remove  from  legal  jurisdiction  or  enforcement ; 
as,  to  outlaw  a  debt  or  claim ;  to  deprive  of  legal  force. 
"Laws  outlawed  by  necessity."  Fuller. 

Out'law'ry  {-rf),  n.  ;  pi.  Outlawkies  (-riz).  1.  The 
act  of  outlawing ;  the  putting  a  man  out  of  the  protec- 
tion of  law,  or  the  process  by  which  a  man  (as  an  abscond- 
ing criminal)  is  deprived  of  that  protection. 

2.  The  state  of  being  an  outlaw. 

Out-lay'  (-la'),  V.  t.  To  lay  out ;  to  spread  out ;  to 
display.     [iJ.]  Drayton. 

Outlay'  (-la'),  re.     1.  A  laying  out  or  expending. 

2.  That  which  is  expended  ;  expenditure. 

3.  An  outlying  haunt.     [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 
Out-leap'  (-lep'),  V.  t.     To  surpass  in  leaping. 
Out'leap'  (-lep'),  n.     A  sally,     [i?.]  Locke. 
Out-leain'  (-lem'),  v.  t.     i.  To  excel  or  surpass  in 

learning. 

2.  To  learn  out  [i.  e.,  completely,  utterly]  ;  to  exhaust 
knowledge  of. 

Naught,  according  to  his  mind, 
He  could  outleam.  Spenser. 

Men  and  gods  have  not  outleamed  it  [love].    Emerson. 
Out'let'  (-lef ),  re.    The  place  or  opening  by  which  any- 
thing is  let  out ;  a  passage  out ;  an  exit ;  a  vent. 

Receiving  all,  and  having  no  outlet.  Fuller. 

Out-let' (-ISf),  r.  <.    To  let  out;  to  emit.    [i2.]   Daniel. 

Out-Ue'  (-h'),  V.  t.  To  exceed  in  lying.  Bp.  Hall. 

Out'U'er  (-li'er),  re.     1.  One  who  does  not  live  where 

his  office,  or  business,  or  estate,  is.  Bentley. 

2.  That  which  lies,  or  is,  away  from  the  main  body. 

3.  (Geol.)  A  part  of  a  rock  or  stratum  lying  without, 
or  beyond,  the  main  body,  from  which  it  has  been  sepa- 
rated by  denudation. 

Out'Iimb'  (-lim'),  re.  An  extreme  member  or  part  of 
a  thing;  a  limb.     [Ois.]  Fuller. 

Out'liue'  (-lin'),  re.  1.  (a)  The  line  which  marks  the 
outer  limits  of  an  object  or  figure  ;  the  exterior  line  or 
edge  ;  contour.  (6)  In  art :  A  line  drawn  by  pencil,  pen, 
graver,  or  the  like,  by  which  the  boundary  of  a  figure  is 
indicated,  (c)  A  sketch  composed  of  such  lines ;  the 
delineation  of  a  figure  without  shading. 

Painters,  by  tlieir  outlines,  colors,  lights,  and  shadows,  repre- 
sent the  same  in  their  pictures.  Dryden. 

2.  Fig. :  A  sketch  of  any  scheme ;  a  preliminary  or 
general  indication  of  a  plan,  system,  course  of  thought, 
etc. ;  as,  the  outline  of  a  speech. 

But  that  larger  grief  .  -  . 

Is  given  iu  outline  and  no  more.  Tennyson. 

Syn.  —  Sketch ;  draught ;  delineation.    See  Sketch. 

Outline',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Outlined  (-lind') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Outlining.]     1.  To  draw  the  outline  of. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  sketch  out  or  indicate  as  by  an  outline ; 
as,  to  outline  an  argument  or  a  campaign. 

Out-lln'e-ar  (-Itn'e-er),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  out- 
line ;  being  in,  or  forming,  an  outline.  Trench. 

Out-livo'  (-liv'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Outlived  (-ITvd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Outliving.]  To  live  beyond,  or  longer 
than ;  to  survive. 

They  live  too  long  who  happiness  outlive.     Dryden. 

Out-liv'er  (-ITv'er),  re.     One  who  outlives.     [iJ.] 

Out-look'  (-look'),  V.  t.    1.  To  face  down  ;  to  outstare. 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown.  Shah. 

2.  To  inspect  thoroughly ;  to  select.     [Obs."]     Cotton. 

Out'lOOk',  re.     1.  The  act  of  looking  out ;  watch. 

2.  One  who  looks  out;  also,  the  place  from  which 
one  looks  out ;  a  watchtower.  Lyon  Playfn,ir. 

3.  The  view  obtained  by  one  looking  out;  scope  of 
vision ;  prospect ;  sight ;  appearance. 

Applause 
Which  owes  to  man's  short  outlook  all  its  charms.    Young. 

Outloose'  (-loos'),  re.  A  loosing  from;  an  escape; 
an  outlet;  an  evasion.     [Ob.i.'] 

That  *'  whereas  "  gives  me  an  outloose.  Sclden. 

Outlope'  (-lop')i  n.    An  excursion.     [Obs.]     Florio. 


Ont-lUB'ter )  (out-lfis'ter),  v.  t.    To  excel  in  bright- 

Out-lUS'tre  )      ness  or  luster.  Shak, 

Out'ly'iug  (-li'ing),  a.  Lying  or  being  at  a  distance 
from  the  central  part,  or  the  main  body;  being  on,  or 
beyond,  the  frontier  ;  exterior ;  remote ;  detached. 

Out'ma-neu'ver  1  (-ma-noo'ver),  v.  t.    To  surpass,  or 

Out'ma-noBU'vre  (  get  an  advantage  of,  in  maneuver- 
ing ;  to  outgeneral. 

Out-man'tle  (-man't'l),  v.  t.    To  excel  in  mantling  ; 
hence,  to  excel  in  splendor,  as  of  dress.     [iJ.] 
And  with  poetic  trappings  grace  thy  prose. 
Till  ic  outmantle  all  tne  pride  of  verse.  Cowper. 

Out-march'  (-march'),  V.  i.  To  surpass  in  marching  , 
to  march  faster  than,  or  so  as  to  leave  behind. 

Out-meas'ure  (-mSzh'ur),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  measure 
or  extent ;  to  measure  more  than.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Out'most'  (-mosf),  a.  [OE.  outemest,  utmest,  AS. 
utemest,  a  superl.  fr.  uie  out.  See  Out,  Utmost,  and  cf. 
Outermost.]  Farthest  from  the  middle  or  interior; 
farthest  outward ;  outermost. 

Out-mount'  (-mount'),  V.  i.    To  mount  above.     [iJ.] 

Out-name'  (-nam'),  v.  i.  1.  To  exceed  in  naming  or 
describing,     [i?.] 

2.  To  exceed  in  name,  fame,  or  degree.     [06.5.] 
And  found  out  one  to  outname  thy  other  faults.  Beau.  !f  FU 

Out'ness  (out'nSs),  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  out  or 
beyond ;   separateness. 

2.  {Metaph. )  The  state  or  quality  of  being  distinguish- 
able from  the  perceiving  mind,  by  being  in  space,  and 
possessing  material  quality  ;  externality ;  objectivity. 

The  outness  of  the  objects  of  sense.     Sir  W.  Jiamilttm. 

Out-noise'  (-noiz'),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  noise  ;  to  sur- 
pass in  noisiness.     [R.]  Fuller. 

Out-num'ber  (-num'ber),  V.  t.     To  exceed  in  numbex. ' 

Out'-of-door'  (-ov-dor'),  a.  Being  out  of  the  house ; 
being,  or  done,  in  the  open  air ;  outdoor  ;  as,  out-of-door 
exercise.    See  Out  of  door,  under  Out,  adv. 

Amongst  out-of-door  delights.  G.  Eliot. 

Out'-of-the-way',  a.    See  under  Out,  adv. 

Out-pace'  (-pas'),  V.  t.  [Of.  OuTPAss.]  To  outgo  ;  to 
move  faster  than  ;  to  leave  behind.     [iJ.]  Lamb, 

Out-par'a-monr  (-pSr'a-moor),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in 
the  number  of  mistresses.    [iJ.]  Shak. 

Out'par'ish  (-pSr'Ish),  re.  A  parish  lying  without  the 
walls  of,  or  in  a  remote  part  of,  a  town.  Graunt. 

Out'part'  (-part'),  re.    An  outlying  part,  [i?.]  Ayliffe. 

Out-pass'  (-pas'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Outpace.]  To  pass  be- 
yond ;  to  exceed  in  progress. 

Out-pas'sion  (-pSsh'iin),  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  passion. 

Out'-pa'tient  (-pa'shent),  re.  A  patient  who  is  out- 
side a  hospital,  but  receives  medical  aid  from  it. 

Out-peer'  (-per'J,  v.  t.    To  excel.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Out-play'  (-pla'),  V.  t.  To  excel  or  defeat  in  a  game ; 
to  play  better  than ;  as,  to  be  outplayed  in  tennis  or  ball. 

Out-poise'  (-poiz'),  V.  t.    To  outweigh.  Howell. 

Out'port'  (-port'),  re.  A  harbor  or  port  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  chief  town  or  seat  of  trade.      Macaulay. 

Out'post'  (-posf ),  re.  {3Iil.)  {a)  A  post  or  station 
without  the  limits  of  a  camp,  or  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  body  of  an  army,  for  observation  of  the  enemy. 
(6)  The  troops  placed  at  such  a  station. 

Out-pour'  (-por'),  V.  t.    To  pour  out.  Milton. 

Out'pour',  re.     A  flowing  out ;  a  free  discharge. 

Out-pow'er  (-pou'er),  v.  t.  To  excel  in  power ;  to 
overpower.     [06*.]  Fuller, 

Out-pray'  (-pra'),  v.  t.    To  exceed  or  excel  in  prayer. 

Out-preach'  (-prech'),  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  preaching. 
And  for  a  villain's  quick  conversion 
A  pillory  can  outpreach  a  parson.  Trumbull. 

Out-prize'  (-priz'),  V.  t.  To  prize  beyond  value,  or  in 
excess ;  to  exceed  in  value.     [06«.]  Shak. 

Out'put'  (ouf  puf ),  re.  1.  The  amount  of  coal  or  ore 
put  out  from  one  or  more  mines,  or  the  quantity  of  ma- 
terial produced  by,  or  turned  out  from,  one  or  more  fur- 
naces or  mills,  in  a  given  time. 

2.  {Physiol.)  That  which  is  thrown  out  as  products 
of  the  metabolic  activity  of  the  body ;  the  egesta  other 
than  the  faeces.     See  Income. 

m^^"  The  output  consists  of :  (a)  The  respiratory  prod- 
ucts of  the  lungs,  skin,  and  alimentary  canal,  consisting 
chiefly  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  with  small  quantities 
of  hydrogen  and  carbureted  hydrogen.  (6)  Perspiration, 
consisting  chiefly  of  water  and  salts,  (c)  The  urine, 
which  is  assumed  to  contain  all  the  nitrogen  truly  ex- 
creted by  the  body,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  saline 
matters  and  water.    Foster. 

Out-t[Uench'  (-kwSnch'),  v.  t.  To  quench  entirely  ;  to 
extinguish.    "The  candlelight  OK<g!(enc/;erf."     Spenser. 

Out-rage' (out-raj'),  I".  <.  [Out -{- rage.]  To  rage  in 
excess  of.     [i?.]  Young. 

Out'rage  (out'rSj),  re.  [F.  outrage  ;  OF.  outre,  oltre, 
beyond  (F.  outre,  L.  ultra)  -|-  -age,  as  in  courage,  voyage. 
See  Ultemok.]  1.  Injurious  violence  or  w.intou  wrong 
done  to  persons  or  things ;  a  gross  violation  of  right 
or  decency ;  excessive  abuse ;  vi'anton  mischief ;  gross 
injury.  Chaucer. 

He  wrought  great  outrages,  wasting  all  the  country.    Spcnsa: 

2.  Excess ;  luxury.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  Affront ;  insult ;  abuse.    See  Affront. 

Out'rage  (-raj),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Outraged  (-riljd), 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Outraging  (-ra'jtng).]  [F.  outrager. 
See  Outrage,  re.]  1.  To  commit  outrage  upon ;  to  sub- 
ject to  outrage ;  to  treat  with  violence  or  excessive  abuse. 

Rase  and  insolent  minds  outrage  men  when  they  have  hopa 

of  doing  it  without  a  return.  Atierlntiy. 

This  interview  outrages  all  decency.  Jiroome. 

2.  Specifically,  to  violate ;  to  commit  an  indecent  as- 
sault upon  (a  female). 

Out'rage,  v.  i.  To  be  guilty  of  an  outrage ;  to  act 
outrageously. 

Out-ra'geous  (out-ra'jils),  a.  [OF.  outrageus,  i<: 
outrageux.  See  Outraob,  re.]  Of  the  nature  of  an  out- 
rage ;  exceeding  the  limits  of  right,  reason,  or  decency ; 
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Involving  or  doing  an  outrage ;  furious ;  violent ;  atro- 
cious. "  Outrageous -weeping."  Chaucer.  "The  most 
outrageous  villainies."  Sir  P.  Sidney.  "  Thy  vile,  out- 
rageous crimes."  Shak.  "  Outrageous  panegyric." 
Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Violent ;  furious ;  exorbitant ;  excessive ;  atro- 
cious ;  monstrous ;  wanton ;  nefarious ;  heinous. 

— Out-ra'geous^ly  (outr-ra'jQs-ly ),  adv.—  Out-ra'geous- 
ness,  n. 

II  Ou'trance'  (oo/traNs'),  n.  [F.  See  Outbe.]  The  ut- 
most or  last  extremity. 

II  Combat  a  outrance,  a  fight  to  the  end,  or  to  the  death. 

Out-rank'  (out-rank'),  V.  t.  To  exceed  in  rank; 
hence,  to  take  precedence  of. 

Out-ray'  (-ra');  v.  t.    To  outshine.     [-B.]         Skelton. 

Out-ray',  v.  i.    To  spread  out  in  array.     [_Obs.'] 

And  now  they  outran  to  your  fleet.        Chapman. 

Out-raye'  (-ra'),  v.  i.    See  Outrage,  v,  i.    [Oii.] 
This  warn  I  you,  that  ye  not  suddenly 
Out  of  yourseli  for  no  woe  should  outraye.     Chaucer. 

Out-raze'  (-raz'),  v.  i.    To  obliterate.    \_Ois.']  Sandys. 

II  Ou'tr^'  (oo'tra'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  outrer  to  exaggerate, 
fr.  L.  ultra  beyond.  See  Outraqe.]  Being  out  of  the 
common  course  or  limits  ;  extravagant ;  bizarre. 

Out-reach'  (out-rech'),  v.  t.    To  reach  beyond. 

Out-rea'son  (-re'z'n),  v.  t.  To  excel  or  surpass  in 
reasoning ;  to  reason  better  than.  South. 

Out-reck'on  (-rek"n),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  reckoning  or 
computation.  Bp.  Pearson. 

II  Ou'tre-cul'dance'  (oo'tre-kwe'daNs'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  ou- 
tre beyond  +  cuider  to  think,  L.  cogitare.]  Excessive 
presumption.     [iJ.]  B.  Jonson. 

Out-rede'  (out-red'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  giving  rede, 
or  counsel.     [06^.]     See  Atrede.  Chaucer. 

Out-reign'  (-ran'),  v.  t.  To  go  beyond  in  reigning  ;  to 
reign  through  the  whole  of,  or  longer  than.  [iJ.]  Spenser. 

Out-ride'  (-rid'),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  speed  of  riding ; 
to  ride  beyond  or  faster  than.  Shak, 

Out'rlde',  n.    1.  A  riding  out ;  an  excursion.     [iJ.] 

2.  A  place  for  riding  out.     [iJ.] 

Out'rid'er  (-rid'er),  re.  1.  A  summoner  whose  office  is 
to  cite  men  before  the  sheriff.     [OSs.] 

2.  One  who  rides  out  on  horseback.    [Oii.]   Chaucer, 

3.  A  servant  on  horseback  attending  a  carriage. 
Out'rig'ger  (-rig'ger),  n.     1.  Any  spar  or  projecting 

timber  run  out  for  temporary  use,  as  from  a  ship's  mast, 
to  hold  a  rope  or  a  sail  extended,  or  from  a  building,  to 
support  hoisting  tackle. 

2.  {Naut.)  (a)  A  projecting  support  for  a  rowlock,  ex- 
tended from  the  side  of  a  boat,  (b)  A  boat  thus  equipped. 
(c)  A  projecting  contrivance  at  the  side  of  a  boat  to  pre- 
vent upsetting,  as  projecting  spars  with  a  log  at  the  end. 

Out'rlght'  (-riV),  adv,  1,  Immediately ;  without  de- 
lay ;  at  once  ;  as,  he  was  killed  outright. 

2.  Completely ;  utterly.  Cardinal  ^fanning. 

Out-rllJg'  (-ring'),  V.  t.  To  excel  in  volume  of  riagiug 
sound  ;  to  rin^  louder  than. 

Out-rl'val  (-ri'v«l),  V.  t.    To  surpass  in  a  rivalry. 

Out-rive'(-riv'),t).  <.  To  rive ;  to  sever.  lObs.^  Fairfax. 

Out'road'  )  (-rod'), re.     An  excursion.     [Oto.]  "  Out- 

Out'rode'  )     rodes  by  the  ways  of  Judea." 

Mace.  XV.  41  {Geneva  Bible). 

Out-roar'  (-ror'),  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  roaring. 

Out'ro-mance'  (-r6-mSns'),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  romantic 
character.     [iJ.]  Fuller. 

Out'room'  (-room'),  n.   An  outer  room.    [jR.]  Fuller, 

Out-root'  (-roof),  V.  t.    To  eradicate ;  to  extirpate. 

Out-run'  (-run'),  V.  t.  [imp.  Outran  (-rSn') ;  p.  p. 
Outrun  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Outrunning.]  To  exceed,  or 
leave  behind,  in  running ;  to  run  faster  than ;  to  out- 
strip ;  to  go  beyond. 

Your  zeal  outruns  my  wishes.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  other  disciple  did  outrun  Peter,  and  came  first  to  the 
eepulcher.  John  xx.  4. 

Out-run'ner  (-ner),  n.  An  offshoot;  a  branch,  [i?.] 
"  Some  outrunner  of  the  river."  Lauson, 

Out-rush'  (-rush'),  V,  i.  To  rush  out ;  to  issue,  or  run 
out,  forcibly.  Garth. 

Out-sail'  (-sal'),  V.  t.  To  excel,  or  to  leave  behind,  in 
sailing  ;  to  sail  faster  than.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Out-scent'  (-senf ),  v,  t.    To  exceed  in  odor.     Fuller. 

Out-scold'  (-skold'),  V.  t.  To  exceed  in  scolding.  Shak. 

Out-scorn'  (-sk6m'),  v,  t.  To  confront,  or  subdue, 
with  greater  scorn.  Shak. 

Out'scour'ing  (-skour'Tng),  n.  That  which  is  scoured 
out  or  washed  out.  Buckland. 

Out-scout'  (-skouf ),  V.  t.  To  overpower  by  disdain  ; 
to  outface.     [06s.]  Marston, 

Out-see'  (-se'),  V.  t.  To  see  beyond ;  to  excel  in  cer- 
tainty of  seeing ;  to  surpass  in  foresight. 

Out-sell'  (-sel'),  V.  t.  1.  To  exceed  in  amount  of 
sales  ;  to  sell  more  than. 

2.  To  exceed  in  the  price  of  selling;  to  fetch  more 
than  ;  to  exceed  in  value.  Fuller,    Shak. 

Out'sen'try  (-sSn'try),  n,  {Mil.)  A  sentry  who  guards 
the  entrance  or  approach  to  a  place ;  an  outguard. 

Ont'set'  (-seV),  n.    A  setting  out,  starting,  or  begin- 
ning.    "The  OMfeeZ  of  apolitical  journey."  Burke, 
Giving  a  proper  direction  to  this  outset  of  life.     J,  Hawes. 

Out'set'tler  (-set'tler),  re.  One  who  settles  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  away,  from  others. 

Out-Shine'  (-shin'),  v.  i.  To  shine  forth.  "  Bright, 
outshining  \>e2i.ms."  Shak, 

Out-Shlne',  v.  t.    To  excel  in  splendor. 

A  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind.       Milton. 

Out-shoot'  (-shoot'),  V,  t.  To  exceed  or  excel  in  shoot- 
ing ;  to  shoot  beyond.  Bacon. 

Men  are  resolved  never  to  outshoot  their  forefathers'  mark. 

JYorris. 

Out-shut'  (-shut'),  V,  t.    To  shut  out.     [iJ.]     Donne. 

Out'Slde'  (ouf  Sid'),  re.  1.  The  external  part  of  a  thing ; 
the  part,  end,  or  side  which  forms  the  surface ;  that 


which  appears,  or  is  manifest ;  that  which  is  superficial ; 
the  exterior. 

There  may  be  great  need  of  an  outside  where  there  is  little  or 

nothing  within.  South. 

Created  beings  see  nothing  but  our  outside.       Addison. 

2.  The  part  or  space  which  lies  without  an  inclosure  ; 
the  outer  side,  as  of  a  door,  walk,  or  boundary. 

I  threw  open  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  found  the  family 
standing  on  the  outside.  Spectator. 

3.  The  furthest  limit,  as  to  number,  quantity,  extent, 
etc. ;  the  utmost ;  as,  it  may  last  a  week  at  the  outside. 

4.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  without ;  hence,  an  out- 
side passenger,  as  distinguished  from  one  who  is  inside. 
See  Inside,  re.,  3.     \_Colloq.  Eng.'] 

Out'side'  (out'sid'),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaming  to  the  out- 
side ;  external ;  exterior ;  superficial. 

2.  Reaching  the  extreme  or  farthest  limit,  as  to  ex- 
tent, quantity,  etc.  ;  as,  an  outside  estimate.     [Colloq.'] 

Outside  finish  {Arch.)^  a  term  for  the  minor  parts,  as 
corner  boards,  hanging  stUes,  etc.,  required  to  complete 
the  exterior  of  a  wooden  building  ;  —  rare  in  masonry. 

Out'side'  (out'sid'),  adv.  or  prep.  On  or  to  tlie  out- 
side (of) ;  without ;  on  the  exterior ;  as,  to  ride  outside 
the  coach ;  he  stayed  outside. 

Out'Sid'er  (-sid'er),  re.  1.  One  not  belonging  to  the 
concern,  institution,  party,  etc.,  spoken  of ;  one  discon- 
nected in  interest  or  feeling.      [Recent']        A.  Trollope. 

2.  A  locksmith's  pinchers  for  gi'asping  the  point  of  a 
key  in  the  keyhole,  to  open  a  door  from  the  outside 
when  the  key  is  inside. 

3.  Ahorse  which  is  not  afavorite  in  the  betting.  [Canf\ 
Out-sing'  (-sing'),  V.  t.     To  surpass  in  singing. 
Out-Sit'  (-sTf),  0.  t.     To  remain  sitting,  or  in  session, 

longer  than,  or  beyond  the  time  of ;  to  outstay. 

Out'skirt'  (out'skerf),  ra.    A  part  remote  from  the 

center ;  outer  edge  ;  border  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural ;  as, 

the  outskirts  of  a  town.  Wordsworth. 

The  outskirts  of  his  march  of  mystery.  Keble. 

Out-sleep'  (-slep'),  V,  t.    To  exceed  in  sleeping.  Shak, 

Out-slide'  (-slid'),  V,  i.  To  slide  outward,  onward,  or 
forward ;  to  advance  by  slidiag.     [Poeticl 

At  last  our  grating  keels  outslide.  TFhittier. 

Out-soar'  (-sor'),  v.  t.    To  soar  beyond  or  above. 

Out'sole'  (-sol'),  re.   The  outside  sole  of  a  boot  or  shoe. 

Out-sound'  (-sound'),  V.  i.      To  surpass  in  sounding. 

Out-span'  (-span'),  V.  t.  &  i,  [D.  uitspannen.']  To 
unyoke  or  disengage,  as  oxen  from  a  wagon.  [S.  Africa'] 

Out-spar'kle  (-spiir'k'l),  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  sparkling. 

Out-speak'  (-spek'),  v.  t.    1.  To  exceed  in  speaking. 

2.  To  speak  openly  or  boldly.  T,  Campbell. 

3.  To  express  more  than.  Shak. 
Out-speed'  (-sped'),  v.  t.    To  excel  in  speed. 

Outspeed  the  realized  miracles  of  steam.      Talfourd. 

Out'Spend'  (-spend'),  re.     Outlay  ;  expenditure.  [B.] 
A  mere  outspend  of  savageness.  /.  Taylor. 

Out-spin'  (-spin')^,  V.  t.     To  spin  out ;  to  finish. 

Out-spo'ken  (-spo'k'n),  a.  Speaking,  or  spoken,  free- 
ly, openly,  or  boldly  ;  as,  an  outspoken  man ;  an  outspo- 
ken rebuke.  —  Out-spo'ken-ness,  re. 

Out-sport'  (-sport'),  V.  t.  To  exceed  in  sporting.  [E.] 
"Not  to  outsport  discretion."  Shak. 

Out-spread'  (-spred'),  v,  t.  To  spread  out;  to  ex- 
pand ;  —  usually  as  a  past  part,  or  adj. 

Out-spring'  (-spring'),  V.  i.    To  spring  out ;  to  issue. 

Out-Stand'  (-stand'),  v.  i.  To  stand  out,  or  project, 
from  a  surface  or  mass  ;  hence,  to  remain  standing  out. 

Out-stand',  v.  t,  \,  To  resist  effectually ;  to  with- 
stand ;  to  sustain  without  yielding,     [i?.]       Woodward. 

2.  To  stay  beyond.   "  1  have  outstood  my  time."  Shak. 

Out-Stand'ing,  a.  That  stands  out;  undischarged; 
uncollected  ;  not  paid  ;  as,  outstanding  obligations. 

Revenues  ...  as  well  outstanding  as  collected.  A.  Hamilton. 

Out-Stare'  (-stSr'),  v.  t.  To  excel  or  overcome  in  star- 
ing ;  to  face  down. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look.       Shak. 

Out-Start'  (-start'),  V.  i.   To  start  out  or  up.    Chaucer. 

Out-Stay'  (-sta'),  V.  i.   To  stay  beyond  or  longer  than. 
She  concluded  to  outstay  him.    Mad.  D^Arhlay. 

Out-Step'  (-step'),  V.  t.    To  exceed  in  stepping. 

Out-Stoim'  (-st6rm'),  -o,  t.    To  exceed  in  storming. 

Insults  the  tempest  and  outstorms  the  skies.    J,  Barlow. 

Out'Street'  (-stref),  re.  A  street  remote  from  the  cen- 
ter of  a  town.  Johnson. 

Out-Stretch'  (-strgch'),  v,  t.    To  stretch  out.    Milton. 

Out-Stride'  (-strid'),  v.  t.     To  surpass  in  striding. 

Out-Strike'  (-strik'),  v.  t.  To  strike  out;  to  strike 
faster  than.  Shak. 

Out-Strip'  (-strip'),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Outstripped 

(-stripf) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  re.  Outstripping.]    To  go  faster 

than ;  to  outrun ;  to  advance  beyond ;  to  leave  behind. 

Appetites  which  .  .  .  had  outsttipped  the  hours.    Southey. 

He  still  outstript  me  in  the  race.  Tennyson. 

Out-SUf'fer  (-siiffer),  v,  t.    To  exceed  in  suffering. 

Out-swear'  (-swSr'),  v,  t.    To  exceed  in  swearing. 

Out-sweet'en  (-swef'n),  v.  t.  To  surpass  in  sweet- 
ness.    [E.]  Shak. 

Out-swell'  (-swel'),  V,  t,     1.  To  exceed  in  swelling. 

2.  To  swell  beyond ;  to  overflow.     [Obs.']  Hewyt. 

Out-take' (-tak'),  ^rep.  Except.  [Obs.]  E.  of  Brunne. 

Out-tak'en  (-'n),  p.  p,  or  prep.  Excepted ;  save. 
[Obs.]  Wyclif.     Chaucer. 

Out-talk'  (-tak'),  V.  t.  To  overpower  by  talking ;  to 
exceed  in  talking  ;  to  talk  down.  Shak. 

Out-tell'  (-tSl'),  V.  t.  To  surpass  in  telling,  counting, 
or  reckoning.    "  I  have  outtold  the  clock."    Beau.  &  Fl. 

Out'term'  (-term'),  re.  An  external  or  superficial  thing  ; 
outward  manner ;  superficial  remark,  etc.     [Obs.] 

Not  to  bear  cold  forms,  nor  men's  outtenns.    B.  Jonson. 

Out-throw'  (-thro'),  V.  t,    1.  To  throw  out.    Spenser, 

2.  To  excel  in  throwing,  as  in  ball  playing. 

Out-toll'  (-toil'),  V,  t.     To  exceed  in  toiling. 


Ont-tongne'  (out-tiing'),  v,  t.  To  silence  by  talk, 
clamor,  or  noise.     [iJ.]  Shak, 

Out-top'  (-top'),  v.  t.    To  overtop.     [Obs.] 

Out-trav'el  (-trav'Sl),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  speed  or 
distance  traveled.  Mad.  VArblay. 

Out-twine'  (-twin'),  v.  t.    To  disentangle.     [Obs.] 

Out-val'ue  (-vSl'u),  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  value.    Boyle, 

Out-ven'om  (-ven'iim),  V,  t.    To  exceed  in  venom. 

Out-vie'  (-vi'l,  V.  t.    To  exceed  in  vying.        Bryden. 

Out-vil'laln  (-vTl'lin),  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  villainy. 

Out-voice'  (-vols'),  V.  i.    To  exceed  in  noise.       Shak, 

Out-vote'  (-vof),  V.  t.  To  exceed  in  the  nuinber  of 
votes  given ;  to  defeat  by  votes.  South. 

Out-walk'  (-wak'),  V.  t.  To  excel  in  walking;  to 
leave  behind  in  walking.  B.  Jonson. 

Out'wall'  (-wal'),  re.  The  exterior  wall ;  the  outside 
surface,  or  appearance.  Shak. 

Out'ward  (-werd),      1  adv,   [AS.  uteweard.   See  Out, 

Out'wardS  (-werdz),  )  and  -ward,  -wards.]  From 
the  interior  part ;  in  a  direction  from  the  interior  toward 
the  exterior ;  out ;  to  the  outside ;  beyond ;  off  ;  away  ; 
as,  a  ship  bound  outward. 

The  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward.  Shak, 

Light  falling  on  them  is  not  reflected  outwards.    Sir  I.  Newton, 

Ontward  bound,  bound  in  an  outward  direction  or  to 
foreign  parts ;  —  said  especially  of  vessels,  and  opposed 
to  homeward  bound. 

Out'ward,  a.  1.  Forming  the  superficial  part;  ex- 
ternal; exterior; — opposed  to  inward  ;  as,  an  outward 
garment  or  layer. 

Though  our  outioard  man  perish,  yet  the  inward  man  is  re- 
newed day  by  day.  Cor.  iv.  16. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  outer  surface  or  to  what  is 
external ;  manifest ;  public.    ^^  Sins  outward."    Chaucer. 

An  ouf  ward  honor  for  an  inward  toil.  Shak, 

3.  Foreign  ;  not  civil  or  intestine ;  as,  an  outward  war. 
[Obs.]  Hayward. 

4.  Tending  to  the  exterior  or  outside. 

The  fire  will  force  its  outward  way.  Dryden. 

— -  Out'ward-ly,  adv.  —  Out'ward-ness,  re. 

Outward  stroke.    (Steam  Engine)  See  under  Stroke. 

Out'ward,  re.    External  form  ;  exterior.     [iJ.] 

So  fair  an  outward  and  such  stuff  within.  Shak*. 

Out'wardS  (-werdz),  adv.    See  Outward,  adv. 

Out-watch'  (-woch'),  V.  i.    To  exceed  in  watching. 

Out'way'  (-wa'),  re.     A  way  out ;  exit.     [E.] 

In  divers  streets  and  outways  multiplied.    B.  Fletcher, 

Out-wear'  (-wSr'),  v,  (,  1.  To  wear  out ;  to  consume 
or  destroy  by  wearing.  Milton. 

2.  To  last  longer  than  ;  to  outlast ;  as,  this  cloth  will 
ou^U'eor  the  other.     '^ li  I  the  night  outwear."       Pope. 

Out-wea'ry  (-we'ry),  v.  t.     To  weary  out.         Cowley, 

Out-weed'  (-wed'),  v.  t.    To  weed  out.     [Obs.] 

Out-weep'  (-wep'),  v.  t.    To  exceed  in  weeping. 

Out-weigh'  (-wa'),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  weight  or  value. 

Out-well'  (-wgl'),  V.  t.  To  pour  out.   [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Out-well',  V.  i.    To  issue  forth.  Thomson. 

Out-went'  (-went'),  imp.  of  Outgo. 

Out-whore'  (-hor'),  v.  t.     To  exceed  in  lewdness. 

Out-win'  (-win'),  V.  t.     To  win  a  way  out  of.     [OJs.} 

Out- wind'  (-wind'),  V.  t.  To  extricate  by  winding ; 
to  unloose.    [E.]  Spenser,    Dr.  H.  More. 

Out-wing'  (-wing'),  V,  t.  To  surpass,  exceed,  or  out- 
strip in  flying.  Garth. 

Out-wit'  (-wTf),  V.  t.  To  surpass  in  wisdom,  esp.  in 
cunning  ;  to  defeat  or  overreach  by  superior  craft. 

They  did  so  much  outwit  and  outwealth  us  I    Gauden. 

Out'wlt  (out'wTt),  re.  The  faculty  of  acquiring  wis- 
dom by  observation  and  experience,  or  the  wisdom  so 
acquired  ;  —  opposed  to  inwit.     [Obs.]    Piers  Plowman, 

Out-woe'  (out-wo'),  V.  i.    To  exceed  in  woe.     [Obs.] 

Out-work'  (-wfirk'),  V.  t.  To  exceed  in  working ;  to 
work  more  or  faster  tlian. 

Out'work' (-wfirk'),  re.  {Fori.)  A  minor  defense  con- 
structed beyond  the  main  body  of  a  work,  as  a  ravelin, 
lunette,  hornwork,  etc.  Wilhelm, 

Out- worth'  (-wfirth'),  V,  t.    To  exceed  in  worth.  [E.] 

Out-wrest'  (-rSsf),  ">.  t.  To  extort ;  to  draw  from 
or  forth  by  violence.     [Vbs.]  Spenser, 

Out-write'  (-rif),  v.  t.    To  exceed  or  excel  in  writing. 

Out-za'ny  (-za'ny),  V.  i.  To  exceed  in  buffoonery. 
[Obs.]  B.  Jonson, 

Ou-va'ro-vite  (oo-va'r6-vit),  re.  [Named  from  the 
Russian  Count  Uvaroff.]    {Min.)  Chrome  garnet. 

Ouze  (ooz),  re.  &  V.      See  Ooze.     [Obs.] 

Ou'zel  (oo'z'l),  re.    {Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Ousel. 

The  mellow  ouzel  fluted  in  the  elm.        Tennyson, 

II  O'va  (o'va),  n.  pi.    See  Ovum. 

O'val  (o'val),  a.  [F.  ovale,  fr.  L.  ovum  egg.  Cf.  Ego, 
Ovum.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  eggs ;  done  in  the  egg,  or 
inception;  as,  oj^aZ  conceptions.     [Obs.] 

2.  Having  the  figure  of  an  egg ;  oblong  and  curvilinear, 
with  one  end  broader  than  the  other,  or  with  both  ends 
of  about  the  same  breadth  ;  elliptical. 

3.  {Bot.)  Broadly  elliptical. 

Oval  chuck  (Mech.),  a  lathe  chuck  so  constructed  that 
work  attached  to  it,  and  cut  by  the  turning  tool  in  the 
usual  manner,  becomes  of  an  oval  form. 

O'val,  re.    A  body  or  figure  in  the  shape 
of  an  egg,  or  of  an  ellipse. 
CasBinian    oval  {Oeom.),   the   locus   of   a/ 
point  the  prod-  j 
net    of    whose  I 
distances  from  ' 
two  fixed  points 
is    constant ;  — 
so  called  from 

' ""  '■" -'■      Cassini,    who 

Cassinian  Oval.  first  investigated  the  curve. 

Thus,  in  the  diagram,  if  P 
moves  so  that  PA.  PB  is  constant,  the  point  P  describes  a 
Cassinian  oval.  The  locus  may  consist  of  a  single  closed 
line,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line,  or  of  two  equal  ovale 
about  the  points  A  and  B. 


ale,   senate,   cAre,    am,    arm,   ask,   final,   all ;    eve,    event,    6nd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    &rb,    6dd ; 
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O'Val-bU'min  (o'vSl-bu'mTn),  1  n.      [^Ovuni  +   albu- 

O'val-bu'men  (o'vSl-bu'mSn), )  mire.]  (Physiol. 
Chem. )  The  albumin  from  white  of  eggs ;  egg  albumin  ; 
—  in  distinction  from  serum  albumin.     See  Albumin. 

O-Val'l-form  (o-vSl'i-fSrm),  a.  \_Oval  +  -form.']  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  an  egg ;  having  a  figure  such  that  any 
section  in  the  direction  of  the  shorter  diameter  will  be 
circular,  and  any  in  the  direction  of  the  longer  diameter 
will  be  oval. 

O'val-ly  (o'vnl-ly),  adv.     In  an  oval  form. 

O'vant  (o'vant),  a.  [L.  ovans  triumphant,  p.  pr.  of 
ware  to  exult.]    Exultant.     [Ofts.]  Holland. 

O-va'ri-an  (o-vS'rT-au),  I  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  an 

0-va'ri-al  (o-va'ri-al),    f     ovary. 

0-va'rl-Ole  (-51),  n.  (Zodl.)  One  of  the  tubes  of  which 
the  ovaries  of  most  insects  are  composed. 

O-va'rl-Ot'O-mist  (-ot'6-mlst),  n.  One  who  performs, 
or  is  skilled  in,  ovariotomy. 

0-va'ri-Ot'O-my  (-my),  n.  \_Ovarium  +  Gr.  rifivei.i' 
to  cut.]  {Surg.)  The  operation  of  removing  one  or  both 
of  the  ovaries  ;  oijphorectomy. 

0-va'ri-OUS  (-Ss),  a.  Consisting  of  eggs ;  as,  ovarious 
food.     [iJ.]  Thomson. 

II  O'va-ri'tlS  (o'va-rl'tis),  n.  [NL.  See  OvARinM,  and 
-ms.]     {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  ovaries. 

II  0-va'li-um   (6-va'rT-ilm),  n. ;  pi.  L.   OVAKIA   (-a), 
E.  OvAKiniis  (-umz).     [NL.]     An 
ovary.     See  Ovary. 

O'va-ry  (o'va-rj),  n.  ;  pi.  OvA- 
EIES  (-riz).  [NL.  ovarium,  fr.  L. 
ovum  egg :  cf.  F.  ovaire.  See 
Oval.]  1.  {Bot.)  That  part  of  the 
pistil  which  contains  the  seed,  and 
in  most  flowering  plants  develops 
into  the  fruit.  See  Illust.  of 
Flower, 

2.  {Zodl.  &  Anal.)  The  essen- 
tial female  reproductive  organ  in 
which  the  ova  are  produced.    See 

niust.  of  DiSCOPHORA. 

Cvate  (6'vat),  a.  [L.  ova- 
tus,  from  ovum  egg.     See  Oval.]  ovary  of  Tilia  America- 

1.  Shaped  like  an  egg,  with  the  na  (Linden,  or  Bass- 
lower  extremity  broadest.  '  •"■    •■ 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  the  shape  of 
an  egg,  or  of  the  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  an  egg,  with  the  broader 
end  basal.  Gray.  _ 

O'vate-a-CU'ml-nate  (o'vat-a-ku'mT-nat),  a.  Having 
an  ovate  form,  but  narrowed  at  the  end  into  a  slender 
point. 

O'vate-cyl'ln-dra'ceous  (-sIl'Tn-dra'shus), 
a.  Having  a  form  intermediate  between  ovate 
and  cylindraceous. 

O'va-ted  (o'vi-ted),  a.    Ovate. 

O'vate-lan'ce-0-late  (o'vat-iSn'se-o-lSt),  a. 
Having  a  form  intermediate  between  ovate  and 
lanceolate. 

O'vate-oMong  (-ob'lSng),  a.  Oblong,  with 
one  end  narrower  than  the  other ;  ovato-oblong.     Ovate- 

O'vate-ro-tund'ate  (-ro-ttlnd'at),  a.    Hav-  acuminate 
ing  a  form  intermediate  between  that  of  an     Leaf, 
egg  and  a  sphere  ;  roundly  ovate. 

O'vate-SU'bU-late  (-sii'bu-lat),  a.  Having  an  ovate 
form,  but  with  a  subulate  tip  or  extremity. 

0-va'tion  (6-va'shiin),  n.  [L.  ovatio,  fr.  ovare  to  ex- 
ult, rejoice,  triumph  in  an  ovation;  cf.  Gr.  aveiv  to 
shout :  cf.  F.  ovation.'}  1.  {Bom.  Antig.)  A  lesser  kind 
of  triumph  allowed  to  a  commander  for  an  easy,  blood- 
less victory,  or  a  victory  over  slaves. 

2.  Hence :  An  expression  of  popular  homage  ;  the 
tribute  of  the  multitude  to  a  public  favorite. 

To  rain  an  April  of  ovation  round 

Their  statues.  Tennyson. 

0-va'tO-a-CU'ml-nate  (6-va't6-a-ku'mi-nat),  a.  Same 
as  Ovate-acuminate. 

0-va'tO-cyl'ln-dra'ceOUS  (-stl'Tn-dra'shiis),  a.    Same 

as  OVATE-OYLINDEACEOUS. 

O-va'tO-oblong  (-5b'15ng),  a.  Same  as  Ovate-oblonq. 
O-va'tO-ro-tund'ate  (-ro-tund'St),  a.  Same  as  Ovate- 

EOTUNDATE. 

oven  (iiv"n),  n.  [AS.  ofen;  akin  to  D.  oven,  OHG. 
o/an,  ovan,  G.  ofen,  Icel.  ofn,  Dan.  ovn,  Sw.  ugn,  Goth. 
auhns,  Gr.  ittj/o!,  Skr.  ukha  pot.]  A  place  arched  over 
with  brick  or  stonework,  and  used  for  baking,  heating, 
or  drying ;  hence,  any  structure, 
whether 


wood),  a  Pistil  en- 
larged, with  Recepta- 
cle or  Torus;  b  Section 
of  Ovar)^,  showing  two 
Cells  with  Ovules. 


Ovenbird  (Fm-narius  fuliginostis)  and  Nest, 

for  baking  or  roasting. 

Ov'en-bird'  (-berd'),  n.    {Zodl.)  {a)  Any 
species    of    the    genus    Furnarius, 
allied  to  the  creepers.    They  inhabit 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  construct  curious  oven-shaped 
nests.    (6)  In  the  United  States, 
Seiurus  aurocapillus  ;  —  called 
also   golden-croxoned 
thrush,      (c)  In   Eng. 
land,    sometimes    ap- 
plied   to    the    willow 
warbler,    and   to   the 
long-tailed  titmouse. 

O'ver  (o'ver),  prejo. 
[AS.  ofer  ;  akin  to  D. 
over,  G.  iiber,  OHG.  uMr,  ubar,  Dan.  over,  Sw.  iifver. 


Northern  Ovenbird 
(Seiurus   aurocayiillus). 


Icel,  yjir,  Goth,  %ifar,  L,  super,  Gr,  vtrep,  Skr.  upari. 
V199-  Cf.  Above,  Eaves,  Hyper-,  Orlop,  Super-,  Sov- 
EREIQN,  Up.]  1.  Above,  or  higher  than,  in  place  or  po- 
sition, with  the  idea  of  covering;— opposed  to  wnfier;  as, 
clouds  are  over  our  heads ;  the  smoke  rises  over  the  city. 
Tlie  mercy  seat  that  is  over  the  testimony.  Ex,  xxx.  6, 
Over  them  gleamed  far  oft  the  crimson  banners  of  morning. 

LonfjfeUow. 

2.  Across ;  from  side  to  side  of ;  —  implying  a  passing 
or  moving,  either  above  the  substance  or  thing,  or  on  the 
surface  of  it ;  as,  a  dog  leaps  over  a  stream  or  a  table. 

Certain  lakes  .  .  .  poison  birds  which  fly  over  them.    Bacon. 

3.  Upon  the  surface  of,  or  the  whole  surface  of; 
hither  and  thither  upon ;  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  ;  as,  to  wander  over  the  earth ;  to  walk  over  a  field, 
or  over  a  city. 

4.  Above  ;  —  implying  superiority  in  excellence,  dig- 
nity, condition,  or  value ;  as,  the  advantages  which  the 
Christian  world  has  over  the  heathen.  Swift. 

5.  Above  in  authority  or  station  ;  —  implying  govern- 
ment, direction,  care,  attention,  guard,  responsibility, 
etc. ;  —  opposed  to  under. 

Thou  Shalt  be  over  my  house.  Gen.  xli.  40, 

I  will  malce  thee  ruler  over  many  things.    Ifait.  xxv,  23, 

Dost  thou  not  watch  over  my  sin  ?        Job  xiv,  IG. 

His  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works,       Ps.  cxlv.  9. 

6.  Across  or  during  the  time  of ;  from  beginning  to 
end  of ;  as,  to  keep  anything  over  night ;  to  keep  corn 
over  winter. 

7.  Above  the  perpendicular  height  or  length  of,  with 
an  idea  of  measurement ;  as,  the  water,  or  the  depth  of 
water,  was  over  his  head,  over  his  shoes. 

8.  Beyond  ;  in  excess  of ;  in  addition  to  ;  more  than ; 
as,  it  cost  over  five  dollars,     "  Over  all  this."    Chaucer. 

9.  Above,  implying  superiority  after  a  contest ;  in 
spite  of  ;  notwithstanding ;  as,  he  triumphed  over  diffi- 
culties ;  the  bill  was  passed  over  the  veto. 

11^°'  Over,  in  poetry,  is  often  contracted  into  o'er. 

^^°'Over  his  signature  (or  name)  is  a  substitute  for  the 
idiomatic  English  form,  under  his  signature  (name,  hand 
and  seal,  etc. ),  the  reference  in  the  latter  form  being  to  the 
authority  wider  which  the  writing  is  made,  executed,  or 
published,  and  not  to  the  place  of  the  autograph,  etc. 

Over  all  (Her.),  placed  over  or  upon  other  bearings,  and 
therefore  hiding  them  in  part ;  —  said  of  a  charge.  —  Over 
head  and  ears,  beyond  one's  depth ;  completely :  wholly ; 
hopelessly ;  as,  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  [Colloq.]  — 
Over  the  left.  See  under  Left.  —  To  run  over  (Mach.),  to 
have  rotation  in  such  direction  that  the  crank  pin  trav- 
erses the  upper,  or  front,  half  of  its  path  in  the  forward, 
or  outward,  stroke  ;  —  said  of  a  crank  which  drives,  or  is 
driven  by,  a  reciprocating  piece. 

O'ver  (o'ver),  adv.  1.  From  one  side  to  another ; 
from  side  to  side  ;  across  ;  crosswise  ;  as,  a  board,  or  a 
tree,  a  foot  over,  1.  e.,  a  foot  in  diameter. 

2.  From  one  person  or  place  to  another  regarded  as  on 
the  opposite  side  of  a  space  or  barrier ;  —  used  with  verbs 
of  motion  ;  as,  to  sail  over  to  England  ;  to  hand  over  the 
money ;  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  "  We  will  pass  over 
to  Gibeah."  Judges  xix.  12.  Also,  with  verbs  of  being  : 
At,  or  on,  the  opposite  side ;  as,  the  boat  is  over. 

3.  From  beginning  to  end  ;  throughout  the  course,  ex- 
tent, or  expanse  of  anything ;  as,  to  look  over  accounts, 
or  a  stock  of  goods ;  a  dress  covered  over  with  jewels. 

4.  From  inside  to  outside,  above  or  across  the  brim. 
Good  measure,  pressed  down  .  .  .  and  running  over. 

Luke  vi.  38. 

5.  Beyond  a  limit ;  hence,  in  excessive  degree  or  quan- 
tity ;  superfluously ;  with  repetition ;  as,  to  do  the  whole 
work  over.    "  So  over  violent."  Dryden. 

He  that  gathered  much  had  nothing  over.    Ex.  xvi,  18, 

6.  In  a  manner  to  bring  the  under  side  to  or  towards 
the  top ;  as,  to  turn  (one's  self)  over  ;  to  roll  a  stone  over  ; 
to  turn  over  the  leaves ;  to  tip  over  a  cart. 

7.  At  an  end  ;  beyond  the  limit  of  continuance ;  com- 
pleted ;  finished.  "  Their  distress  was  over."  Macaulay. 
"  The  feast  was  over."    Sir  W.  Scott. 

<SS^  Over,  out,  off,  and  similar  adverbs,  are  often  used 
in  the  predicate  with  the  sense  and  force  of  adjectives, 
agreeing  in  this  respect  with  the  adverbs  of  place,  here, 
there,^  everjjwhere,  nowhere  ;  as,  the  games  were  over  ;  the 
play  IS  over;  the  master  was  out ;  his  hat  is  off. 

51^°°  Over  is  much  used  in  composition,  with  the  same 
significations  that  it  has  as  a  separate  word ;  as  in  over- 
cast,  owcflow,  to  cast  or  flow  so  as  to  spread  over  or 
cover ;  overhang,  to  hang  above ;  overtwxw.,  to  turn  so  as  to 
bring  the  underside  towards  the  top ;  o«e)'act,  overreach, 
to  act  or  reach  beyond,  implying  excess  or  superiority. 

All  over,  (a)  Over  the  whole  ;  upon  all  parts ;  complete- 
ly; as,  he  is  spattered  with  mud  all  over,  (b)  Wholly 
over ;  at. an  end  ;  as,  it  is  all  over  with  him.  —  Over  again, 
once  more ;  with  repetition  ;  afresh  ;  anew.  Dryden.  — 
Over  againBt,  opposite  ;  in  front.  Addison.  —  Over  and 
above,  in  a  manner,  or  degree,  beyond  what  is  supposed, 
defined,  or  usual ;  liesides  ;  in  addition  ;  as,  not  over  and 
above  well.  "  He  .  .  .  gained,  over  and  above,  the  good 
will  of  all  people."  V Estrange.  —  Over  and  over,  repeat- 
edly; again  and  again. —To  boll  over.  See  under  Boil, 
v.i.  —  To  come  it  over.  To  do  over,  To  give  over,  etc.  See 
under  Come,  Do,  Give,  etc.  —  To  throw  over,  to  abandon ; 
to  betray.    Cf .  To  throw  overboard,  under  Overboard. 

O'ver,  a.  Upper ;  covering ;  higher  ;  superior ;  also, 
excessive ;  too  much  or  too  great ;  —  chiefly  used  in  com- 
position ;  as,  oj'ershoes,  overcoaX,  of er-garment,  overlorA, 
ot)erwork,  oiierliaste. 

O'ver,  n.  {Cricket)  A  certain  number  of  balls  (usually 
four)  delivered  successively  from  boliind  one  wickot, 
after  which  the  ball  is  bowled  from  behind  the  other 
wicket  as  many  times,  the  fielders  changing  places. 

O'ver-a-bound'  (-il-bound'),  v.  i.  To  be  exceedingly 
plenty  or  superabundant.  Pope. 

O'ver-act'  (-iikf),  v.  t.  1.  To  act  or  perform  to  ex- 
cess ;  to  exaggerate  in  acting ;  us,  he  overacted  his  part. 

2.  To  act  upon,  or  influence,  unduly.     [Obs.'] 

The  hope  of  inheritance  overacts  them.  Milton. 


O'ver-act'  (o'ver-Skf),  V.  i.  To  act  more  than  is  neces- 
sary ;  to  go  to  excess  in  action.  B.  Jonson. 

O'ver-ac'tlon  (-Sk'shtin),  ra.  Performance  to  excess  ,- 
exaggerated  or  excessive  action. 

O'ver-al-feot'  (-Sf-fSkf),  v.  t.  To  affect  or  care  for 
unduly.     \_Obs.'\  Milton. 

O'ver-ag'1-tate  (-Sj'I-tat),  v.  t.  To  agitate  or  discuss 
beyond  what  is  expedient.  Bp.  Hall. 

O'ver-all  (-al),  adv.    Everywhere.     \Obs.']     Chaucer. 

O'ver-alls  (-alz),  n.  pi.  1.  A  kind  of  loose  trousers 
worn  over  others  to  protect  them  from  soiling. 

2,  Waterproof  leggings.  jB.  D.  Blackmore, 

O'ver-ans-1'e-ty  (-Sn-zi'e-ty),  ra.  The  state  of  being 
overanxious ;  excessive  anxiety. 

O'ver-anx'ious  (-ank'.sliiis),  a.  Anxious  in  an  excess- 
ive or  needless  degree.  —  O'ver-anx'lous-ly,  adv. 

O'ver-arch'  (-arch'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  make  or  place  an 
arcK  over ;  to  hang  over  like  an  arch.  "  Brown  with  over- 
arching shades."  Pope. 

O'ver-arm' (-iirm'),  a.  (Cricket,  etc.)  Done  (as  bowl- 
ing or  pitching)  with  the  arm  raised  above  the  shoulder. 
See  Overhand.  "  An  over-arm  with  a  round-arm  bowler. " 

P..  A.  Proctor. 

O'ver-awe'  (-a'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Overawed  (-ad'); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overawing.]  To  awe  exceedingly ;  to 
subjugate  or  restrain  by  awe  or  great  fear. 

The  king  was  present  in  person  to  overlook  the  mflgistrate8,and 
overawe  these  subjects  with  the  terror  of  his  sword,        Spenser, 

O'ver-aw'ful  (-a'ful),  a.  Awful,  or  reverential,  in  an 
excessive  degree.     [JJ.]  Milton. 

O'ver-bal'ance  (-bSl'ans),  v.  i.  1.  To  exceed  equality 
with  ;  to  outweigh.  Locke. 

2.  To  cause  to  lose  balance  or  equilibrium. 

O'ver-bal'ance  (-bSl'ans),  n.  Excess  of  weight  or 
value ;  something  more  than  an  equivalent ;  as,  an  over- 
balance of  exports.  J.  Edwards. 

O'ver-bar'ren  (-bar'ren),  a.    Excessively  barren. 

O'ver-bat'tle  (-bat't'l),  a.  lOver -\- battle,  a.}  Excess- 
ively  fertile  ;  bearing  rank  or  noxious  growths,  [06s.] 
"  Ove7-battle grounds."  Hooker. 

O'ver-bear'  (-bSr'),  v.  t.  1.  To  bear  down  or  carry 
down,  as  by  excess  of  weight,  power,  force,  etc. ;  to  over- 
come ;  to  suppress. 

The  point  of  reputation,  wh^n  the  news  first  came  of  the  bat- 
tle lost,  did  overbear  the  reason  of  war.  Bacon. 
Overborne  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell,       Dryden. 

They  are  not  so  ready  to  overbear  the  adversary  who  goes  out 
of  his  own  country  to  meet  them,  Jotvett  (Tliucyd.). 

2.  To  domineer  over ;  to  overcome  by  insolence. 

O'ver-bear',  v.  i.  To  bear  fruit  or  offspring  to  excess ; 
to  be  too  prolific. 

O'ver-bear'lng,  a.  1.  Overpowering;  subduing;  re- 
pressing.  /.  V/atts. 

2.  Aggressively  haughty ;  arrogant ;  domineering ;  ty- 
rannical ;  dictatorial ;  insolent. 
—  O'ver-bear'ing-ly,  adv.  —  O'ver-bear'ing-ness,  n. 

O'ver-bend'  (-bSnd'),  v.  i.    To  bend  to  excess. 

O'ver-bend',  v.  i.    To  bend  over,    [i?.] 

O'ver-bid'  (-bid'),  v.  t.  To  bid  or  offer  beyond,  or  in 
excess  of.  Dryden. 

O'ver-blde'  (-bid'),  v.  t.   To  outlive.   [06s.]   Chaucer. 

O'ver-blOW'  (-bio'),  v.  i.  1.  To  blow  over,  or  be  sub- 
dued.    [iJ.l  Spenser. 

2.  {3Ius.)  To  force  so  much  wind  into  a  pipe  that  it 
produces  an  overtone,  or  a  note  higher  than  the  natural 
note  ;  thus,  the  upper  octaves  of  a  flute  are  produced  by 
cverblotving. 

O'ver-blOw',  v.  t.  To  blow  away ;  to  dissipate  by 
wind,  or  as  by  wind. 

When  this  cloud  of  sorrow  's  overblown.         Waller. 

O'Ver-bOard'  (-bSrd'),  adv.  Over  the  side  of  a  ship ; 
hence,  from  on  board  of  a  ship,  into  the  water ;  as,  to 
fall  overboard. 

To  throw  overboard,  to  discard ;  to  abandon,  as  a  de- 
pendent or  friend. 

O'ver-boU'  (-boil'),  v.  i.    To  boil  over  or  unduly. 
Nor  is  it  discontent  to  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 
In  the  hot  throng,  Byron. 

O'ver-bold'  (-bold'),  a.  Excessively  or  presumptuously 
bold;  impudent.    iSAafc  — - O'ver-boldly,  arfv. 

O'ver-bOOk'ish  (-bS5k'i3h),  a.     Excessively  bookish. 

O'ver-bOun'te-OUS,  a.    Bounteous  to  excess. 

O'ver-bOW'  (-bou'),  v.  t.  To  bend  or  bow  over  ;  to 
bend  in  a  contrary  direction.     [06j!.]  Fuller. 

O'ver-breed'  (-bred'),  v.  t.    To  breed  to  excess. 

O'ver-brim'  (-brim'),  v.  i.  To  flow  over  the  brim ;  to 
be  so  full  as  to  overflow.    \_R.~\ 

O'ver-brow'  (-brou'),  v.  t.  To  hang  over  like  a  brow ; 
to  impend  over.     \_Poetic']  Longfellow. 

Did  with  a  huge  projection  overbrow 
Large  space  beneath.  Wordsworth. 

O'ver-build'  (-btld'),  v.  t.     1.  To  build  over.   Milton. 

2.  To  build  too  much  ;  to  build  beyond  the  demand. 

O'ver-buUt'  (-btlf),  n.  Having  too  many  buildings; 
as,  an  overbttilt  part  of  a  town. 

O'ver-bulk'  (-btilk'),  v.  t.  To  oppress  by  bulk ;  to 
overtower.     [06s.  &  Jt.']  Shak. 

O'ver-bur'den  (-bfir'd'n),  v.  t.  To  load  with  too  great 
weight  or  ioo  imich  care,  etc.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

O'ver-bur'den,  n.  The  waste  which  overlies  good 
stone  in  a  quarry.  Raymond. 

O'ver-bur'den-some  (-sQm),  a.     Too  burdensome. 

O'ver-burn'  (-bflrn'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  burn  too  much  ;  to 
be  overzealous. 

O'ver-bus'y  (-bTz'zj^),  a.    Too  busy ;  officious. 

O'ver-buy'  (-bi'),  "•  '-     1.  To  buy  too  much. 

2.  To  buy  at  too  dear  a  rate.  Dryden. 

O'ver-can'o-py  (-kilu'o-py),  v.  t.  To  cover  as  witli  a 
canopy.  Shak. 

O'ver-ca'pa-ble  (-kii'piV-b'l),  a.    Too  capable.     [/?.] 
Orrrcai'able  of  such  pleasing  errors.  Hooker. 

O'ver-care'  (ij'ver-kfir'),  n.    Excessive  care.   Dryden, 
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Cver-care'tul  (o'ver-kSr'ful),  a.    Too  careful.  Shak. 

O'ver-cark'ing  (-kark'ing)',  a.  Too  anxious ;  too  full 
of  care.     [^Archaic']  Fuller. 

O'ver-car'ry  (-kar'ry),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  carry  too  far ;  to 
carry  beyond  the  proper  point.  Hayward. 

O'ver-cast'  (-kasf),  v.  t.  1.  To  cast  or  cover  over ; 
hence,  to  cloud ;  to  darken. 

Those  clouds  that  overcast  your  mom  shall  fly.    Dryilen. 

2.  To  compute  or  rate  too  high.  Bacon. 

3.  {Sewing)  To  take  long,  loose  stitches  over  (the  raw 
edges  of  a  seam)  to  prevent  raveling. 

O'ver-catch'  (-kacl/),  v.  t.    To  overtake.     \_Obs.'] 

O'ver-cau'tiOUS  (-ka'shus),  a.  Too  cautious ;  cautious 
or  prudent  to  excess.  —  O'ver-cau'tlOUS-ly,  adv.  — 
O'ver-cau'tlous-ness,  n. 

O'ver-Change'  (-chanj'),  n.  Too  much  or  too  frequent 
change  ;  fickleness.     [-R.]  Beau.  &  Ft. 

O'ver-charge'  (-charj'),  v.  t.  [Of.  Supercharge,  Suk- 
CHAEGE.]  1.  To  charge  or  load  too  heavily ;  to  burden  ; 
to  oppress  ;  to  cloy.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  fill  too  full ;  to  crowd. 

Our  language  is  overcharged  with  consonants.    Addison. 

3.  To  charge  excessively  ;  to  charge  beyond  a  fair  rate 
or  price. 

4.  To  exaggerate ;  as,  to  overcharge  a  description. 
Overcharged   mine.    {Mil.)   See   Olobe  of  compression, 

under  Globe. 

O'ver-charge',  v.  i.    To  make  excessive  charges. 

O'ver-charge'  (o'ver-charj'),  n.  [Cf.  SnPERCAKGO, 
SuPEKCHAKGE.]     1.  An  excessive  load  or  burden. 

2>  An  excessive  charge  in  an  account. 

O'ver-cllmlj'  (-kllm'),  v.  t.    To  climb  over.      Surrey. 

O'ver-cloud'  (-kloud'),  v.  t.  To  cover  or  overspread 
with  clouds  ;  to  becloud  ;  to  overcast. 

O'ver-Cloy'  {-kloi'),  v.  i.   To  fill  beyond  satiety.  Shah. 

O'ver-coat'  (-kof),  n.  [Cf.  Sukcoat.]  a  coat  worn 
over  the  other  clothing ;  a  greatcoat ;  a  topcoat. 

O'ver-COld'  (-kold'),  a.    Cold  to  excess.        Wiseman. 

O'ver-COl'or  (-kul'er),  v.  t.    To  color  too  highly. 

O'ver-come'  (-kiim'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Overcame  (-kam') ; 
p.  p.  Overcome  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overcoming.]  [AS. 
ofercuman.  See  Over,  Come,  and  cf.  Supervene.]  1.  To 
get  the  better  of  ;  to  surmount ;  to  conquer ;  to  subdue  ; 
as,  to  overcome  enemies  in  battle. 

This  wretched  woman  overcome 
Of  anguish,  rather  than  of  crime,  hath  been.    Spenser. 

2.  To  overflow ;  to  surcharge.     [OJs.]         J.  Philips. 

3.  To  come  or  pass  over ;  to  spread  over.     [Obs.'] 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud.  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  conquer;  subdue;  vanquish;  overpower; 
overthrow;  overturn;  defeat;  crush;  overbear;  over- 
whelm ;  prostrate ;  beat ;  surmount.    See  Conquer. 

O'ver-come',  v.  i.  To  gain  the  superiority;  to  be 
victorious.  Rev.  iii.  21. 

O'ver-COm'er  (-kum'er),  n.     One  who  overcomes. 

O'ver-com'ing  (-kum'Tng),  a.  Conquering  ;  subduing. 
»-  O'ver-oom'lng-ly,  adv. 

O'ver-con'fi-dence  (-kou'f i-dens),  n.  Excessive  con- 
fidence ;  too  great  reliance  or  trust. 

O'ver-con'fi-dent  (-dent),  a.  Confident  to  excess.  — 
O'ver-con'fi-dent-ly,  adv. 

O'ver-COSt'ly  (-kSst'lJ^),  a.    Too  costly.  3Iilton. 

O'ver-count'  (-kounf),  v.  i.  To  rate  too  high ;  to  out- 
number. Shak. 

O'ver-cov'er  (-kiiv'er),  v.  t.    To  cover  up.  Shak. 

O'ver-cred'U-lOUS  (-krgd'fi-liis),  a.     Too  credulous. 

O'ver-crow'  (-kro'),  v.  t.  To  crow,  exult,  or  boast, 
over ;  to  overpower.  Spenser.     Shak. 

O'ver-crowd'  (-kroud'),  v.  t.    To  crowd  too  much. 

O'ver-cun'nlng  (-kun'ning),  a.  Exceedingly  or  excess- 
ively cunning. 

O'ver-cu'rl-OUS  (-ku'riL-5s),  a.    Too  curious. 

O'ver-dare'  (-dSr'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  dare  too  much  or 
rashly ;  to  be  too  daring. 

O'ver-date'  (-daf),  v.  t.  To  date  later  than  the  true 
or  proper  period.  Milton. 

O'ver-deal'  (-del'),  n.    The  excess.     [06*.] 

The  overdeal  in  the  price  will  be  double.      Holland. 

O'ver-del'1-cate  (-del'T-kat),  a.    Too  delicate. 

O'ver-de-light'ed  (-de-lit'gd),  a.  Delighted  beyond 
measure. 

O'ver-dlght' (-dif),  a.  Covered  over.  [OftjJ  Spenser. 

O'ver-dO'  (-dob'),  V.  t.  limp.  Overdid  (-did') ;  p.  p. 
Overdone  (-dun') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overdoing.]  1.  To 
do  too  much ;  to  exceed  what  is  proper  or  true  in  doing ; 
to  exaggerate ;  to  carry  too  far. 

Anything  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing.    ShaJc. 

2.  To  overtask,  or  overtax ;  to  fatigue ;  to  exhaust ; 
as,  to  overdo  one's  strength. 

3.  To  surpass ;  to  excel.     [-R.]  Tennyson. 

4.  To  cook  too  much ;  as,  to  overdo  the  meat. 
O'ver-dC,  v.  i^    To  labor  too  hard ;  to  dc  too  much. 
O'Ver-dO'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  overdoes. 
O'ver-dose'  (-dos'),  v.  t.    To  dose  to  excess  ;  to  give 

an  overdose,  or  too  many  doses,  to. 

O'ver-dose',  n.    Too  great  a  dose ;  an  excessive  dose. 

O'ver-draw'  (-dra'),  v.  t.  limp.  Overdrew  (-dru') ; 
p.  p.  Overdrawn  (-drau') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overdeaw- 
ino.]     1.  To  exaggerate  ;  to  overdo. 

2.  {Banking)  To  make  drafts  upon  or  against,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  proper  amount  or  limit. 

O'ver-dress'  (-drSs'),  v.  t.  To  dress  or  adorn  to  ex- 
cess ;  to  dress  too  much.  Pope. 

O'ver-drlnk'  (-drink'),  v.  t.  &  i.     To  drink  to  excess. 

O'ver-drive'  (-driv'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  drive  too  hard,  or 
far,  or  beyond  strength. 

O'ver-drown'  (-droun'),  v.  t.  To  wet  or  drench  to 
excess.     [06,?.]  W.  Browne. 

O'ver-dry'  (-dri'),  ^>.  t.    To  dry  too  much.        Burton. 

O'Ver-dne'  (-du'),  a.  Due  and  more  than  due ;  de- 
layed beyond  the  proper  time  of  arrival  or  payment, 
etc  ;  as,  an  overdue  vessel ;  an  overdue  note 


O'ver-dye'  (o'ver-di'),  v.  t.  To  dye  with  excess  of 
color ;  to  put  one  color  over  (another).  Shak. 

O'ver-ea'ger  (o'ver-e'ger),  a.  Too  eager;  too  impa- 
tient. —  O'ver-ea'ger-ly,  adv.  —  O'ver-ea'ger-ness,  n. 

O'ver-ear'nest  (-er'nest),  a.  Too  earnest.  —  O'ver- 
ear'nest-ly,  afiv.  —  O'ver-ear'nest-ness,  n. 

O'ver-eat'  (-ef),  v.  t.  &  i.  1.  To  gnaw  all  over,  or  on 
all  sides.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

2.  To  eat  to  excess ;  —  often  with  a  reflexive. 

O'ver-el'e-gant  (-el'e-gant),  a.  Too  elegant.  Johnson. 

O'ver-emp'ty  (-emp'ty;  215),  v.  t.  To  make  too 
empty ;  to  exhaust,     [i?.]  Carew. 

O'ver-est  (o'ver-Sst),  a.  ISuperl.  of  Over.]  Upper- 
most ;  outermost. 

Full  threadbare  was  his  overeste  courtepy.    Chaucer. 

O'ver-es'ti-mate  (-gs'ti-mat),  v.  t.  To  estimate  too 
highly  ;  to  overvalue. 

O'ver-es'ti-mate  (-mat),  n.  An  estimate  that  is  too 
high  ;  as,  an  overestimate  of  the  vote. 

O'ver-ex-cite'  (-eks-sif),  v.  t.    To  excite  too  much. 

O'ver-ex-cite'ment  (-sit'ment),  n.  Excess  of  excite- 
ment ;  the  state  of  being  overexcited. 

O'ver-ex-ert'  (-egz-_ert'),  v.  t.     To  exert  too  much. 

O'ver-ex-er'tion  (-er'shQu),  n.     Excessive  exertion. 

O'ver-ex'qui-site  (-Sks'kwi-zit),  a.  Too  exquisite  ; 
too  exact  or  nice ;  too  careful. 

O'ver-eye'  (-i'),  v.  l.  1.  To  superintend  ;  to  oversee ; 
to  Inspect.     [06*.] 

2.  To  see  ;  to  observe.     [06s.]  Shak. 

O'ver-fall'  (-fal^'),  n.   1.  A  cataract;  a  waterfall.  [06«.] 

2.  {Naut.)  A  turbulent  surface  of  water,  caused  by 
strong  currents  setting  over  submerged  ridges  ;  also,  a 
dangerous  submerged  ridge  or  shoal. 

O'ver-fa-tlgue'  (-fa-teg'),  n.     Excessive  fatigue. 

O'ver-fa-tlgue',  v.  t.  To  fatigue  to  excess  ;  to  tire  out. 

O'ver-feed'  (-fed'),  v.  t.  &  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Overfed 
(-fSd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overfeeding.]  To  feed  to  ex- 
cess ;  to  surfeit. 

O'ver-Oerce'  (-lers'),  a.      Excessively  fierce. 

O'ver-flll'  (-f  11'),  V.  i.    To  fill  to  excess  ;  to  surcharge. 

O'ver-fish'  (-fish'),  v.  t.     To  fish  to  excess. 

O'ver-Uoat'  (-flof),  v.  t.    To  overflow,   [i?.]   Dryden. 

O'ver-flour'lsh  (-fliir'ish),  v.  t.  1.  To  make  excessive 
display  or  flourish  of.  Collier. 

2.  To  embellish  with  outward  ornaments  or  flourishes ; 
to  varnish  over.     [06«.]  Shak. 

O'ver-flow'  (-flo'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Overflowed 
(-flod') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overflowing.]  [AS.  oferflowan. 
See  Over,  and  Flow.]  1.  To  flow  over  ;  to  cover  with, 
or  as  with,  water  or  other  fluid ;  to  spread  over ;  to  inun- 
date ;  to  overwhelm. 

The  northern  nations  overflowed  all  Christendom.    Spenser. 

2.  To  flow  over  the  brim  of  ;  to  fill  more  than  full. 

O'ver-llow',  v.  i.     1.  To  nm  over  the  bounds. 

2.  To  bo  superabundant ;  to  abound.  Rogers. 

O'ver-flow'  (o'ver-flo'),  n.  1.  A  flowing  over,  as  of 
water  or  other  fluid ;  an  inimdation.  Bacon. 

2.  That  which  flows  over ;  a  superfluous  portion ;  a 
superabimdance.  Shak. 

3.  An  outlet  for  the  escape  of  surplus  liquid. 
Overflow  meeting,  a  meeting  constituted  of  the  surplus 

or  overflow  of  another  audience. 

O'ver-flOW'lng  (-flo'ing),  n.  An  overflow  ;  that  which 
overflows ;  exuberance ;  copiousness. 

He  was  ready  to  bestow  the  overflowings  of  his  full  mind  on 
anybody  who  would  start  a  subject.  Macaulay. 

O'ver-flow'lng-ly,  adv.  In  great  abimdance ;  exu- 
berantly. Boyle. 

O'ver-Qush'  (-fiiish'),  v.  t.    To  flush  to  excess.     [JR.] 

O'ver-flUt'ter  (-flut'ter),  v.  t.    To  flutter  over. 

O'ver-Qux' (-flQks'),  re.     Overflow;  exuberance.  [iJ.] 

O'ver-fly'  (-fli'),  v.  t.  limp.  Overflew  (-flu') ;  p.  p. 
Overflown  (-flon') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ovbrplting.]  To 
cross  or  pass  over  by  flight.  Byron. 

O'ver-Iond'  (-fond'),  a.    Fond  to  excess.  Blillon. 

—  O'ver-fond'ly,  adv.  —  O'ver-fond'uess,  n. 

O'ver-force'  (-fors'),  n.     Excessive  force  ;  violence. 

O'ver-lor'ward  (-fSr'werd),  a.     Forward  to  excess ; 

too  forward.  —  O'ver-for'ward-ness,  n. 

O'ver-free'  (-fre'),  a.  Free  to  excess ;  too  liberal ;  too 
familiar.  —  O'ver-free'ly,  adv. 

O'ver-frelght'  (-fraf),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  OVEE- 
preighted  (OvERFRAUGHT  (-fraf),  obs.) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Overfreighting.]  To  put  too  much  freight  in  or  upon ; 
to  load  too  full,  or  too  heavily ;  to  overload. 

O'ver-fre'quent  (-fre'kwent),  a.    Too  frequent. 

O'ver-frieze'  (-frez'),  v.  t.  To  cover  vrith  a  frieze, 
or  as  with  a  frieze.  E.  Hall. 

O'ver-front'  (-friJnt'),  v.  t.  To  confront ;  to  oppose ; 
to  withstand.     [06«.]  Milton. 

O'ver-fruit'ful  (-frut'ful),  a.    Too  fruitful. 

O'ver-tuU'  (-fill'),  a.  [AS.  oferfull.-]  Too  full ;  filled 
to  overflowing ;  excessively  full ;  surfeited.  Shak. 

O'ver-full'ness,  re.  The  state  of  being  excessively  or 
abnormally  full,  so  as  to  cause  overflow,  distention,  or 
congestion ;  excess  of  fullness ;  surfeit. 

O'ver-gar'ment  (-gar'ment),  re.     An  outer  garment. 

O'ver-gar'ri-son  (-gSr'rt-s'n),  v.  t.  To  garrison  to 
excess. 

O'ver-gaz'"  (-gaz'),  v.  t.  To  gaze  over  ;  to  overlook. 
IPoetic']     "Earth's  o'erp'osinj' mountains."  Byron. 

O'ver-get'  (-gSf),  v.  t.  1.  To  reach ;  to  overtake  ;  to 
pass.     lObs-l 

2.  To  get  beyond  ;  to  get  over  or  recover  from,     [i?.] 

O'ver-glld'  (-gild'),  v.  t.  [AS.  ofergyldan.']  To  gild 
over ;  to  varnish. 

O'ver-glrd'  (-gerd'),  v.  t.     To  gird  too  closely.     [2?.] 

O'ver-give'  (-giv'),  v.  t.  To  give  over ;  to  surrender ; 
to  yieM.     [06.s.]  Spenser. 

O'ver-glad'  (-glad'),  a.    Excessively  or  unduly  glad. 

O'ver-glance'  (-glans'),  v.  t.    To  glance  over. 

O'ver-glide'  (-glid'),  v.  t.  To  glide  over.  Wycclt. 


O'ver-gloom'  (o'ver-gloom'),  v.  t.  To  spread  gloom 
over  ;  to  make  gloomy  ;  to  overshadow.     [iJ.] 

Ovenjloomed  by  memories  of  sorrow.    X>e  Quincey. 

O'ver-go'  (-go^.  V.  i.  limp.  Overwent  (-wSuf) ;  p. 
p.  Overgone  (-gon' ;  115) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overgoing.] 
[AS.  ofergan.]     1.  To  travel  over.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

2.  To  exceed  ;  to  surpass.    [06j!.]         Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  To  cover.     [06^;.]  Chapman. 

4.  To  oppress  ;  to  weigh  down.     [06i.]  Shak. 
O'ver-gorge'  (-gSrj'),  v.  t.    To  gorge  to  excess. 
O'ver-grace'  (-gras'),  v.  t.    To  grace  or  houor  exceed- 
ingly or  beyond  desert.     [iJ.]                 ,         Beau.  &  Fl. 

O'ver-grassed'  (-grasf),  a.  Overstocked,  or  _over- 
grown,  or  covered,  with  grass.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

O'ver-great'  (-graf),  a.    Too  great. 

O'ver-great'ness,  re.     Excessive  greatness. 

O'ver-greed'y  (-gred'jf),  a.    Excessively  greedy. 

O'ver-gross'  (-gros'),  a.    Too  gross. 

O'ver-ground'  (-ground'),  a.  Situated  over  or  above 
ground  ;  as,  the  overground  portion  of  a  plant. 

0'ver-gr0V7'  (-gro'),  v.  t.  limp.  Overgrew  (-gru') ;  p. 
p.  Overgrown  (-gron') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Overgrowing.} 

1.  To  grow  over ;  to  cover  with  growth  or  herbage, 
esp.  that  which  is  rank. 

The  green  ...  is  rough  and  overgrown.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  grow  beyond ;  to  rise  above ;  hence,  to  over- 
come;  to  oppress.  [065.]  Mortimer.  "  O'er^rot^JJi  with 
labor. "  Beau.  &  Fl. 

[Usually  in  the  past  participle.] 

0'ver-gr0V7',  v.  i.  To  grow  beyond  the  fit  or  natural 
size  ;  as,  a  huge,  overgroivn  ox.  VEstrange. 

O'ver-growth'  (-groth'),  n.     Excessive  growth. 

O'ver-hail'  (-hal'),  v.  t.    See  Overhaul.     [06s.] 

O'ver-hale'  (-hal'),  v.  t.     See  Overhaul.     [06s.] 

O'ver-hand'  (-iland'),  re.  The  upper  hand;  advan- 
tage ;  superiority ;  mastery. 

He  had  gotten  thereby  a  great  overhand  on  me.    Sir  T.  More, 

O'ver-hand',  a.  1.  {Serving)  Over  and  over ;  —  ap- 
plied to  a  style  of  sewing,  or  to  a  seam,  in  which  two 
edges,  usually  selvedges,  are  sewed  together  by  passing 
each  stitch  over  both. 

2.  {Baseball,  Cricket,  etc.)  Done  (as  pitching  or  bowl- 
ing) with  the  hand  higher  than  the  elbow,  or  the  arm. 
above,  or  higher  than,  the  shoulder. 

Overhand  knot.    See  Illustration  of  Knot. 

O'ver-hand',  adv.     In  an  overhand  manner  or  style. 

O'ver-han'die  (-hSn'd'l),  v.  t.  To  handle,  or  use,  too 
much  ;  to  mention  too  often.  Shak. 

O'ver-hang'  (-hSng'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.p.  Oveehuno 
(-hiing') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overhangino.]  1.  To  impend 
or  hang  over,     [i?.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

2.  To  hang  over ;  to  jut  or  project  over.  Pope. 

O'ver-hang',  v.  i.    To  jut  over.  Milton. 

O'ver-hang',  n.  {Arch.)  1.  In  a  general  sense,  that 
which  juts  out  or  projects  ;  a  projection ;  also,  the  meas- 
ure of  the  projection  ;  as,  the  overhang  is  five  feet. 

2.  Specifically  :  The  projection  of  an  upper  part  (as  a 
roof,  an  upper  story,  or  other  part)  of  a  building  beyond 
the  lower  part ;  as,  the  overhang  of  a  roof,  of  the  eaves, 
etc. 

3.  {Naut.)  The  portion  of  the  bow  or  stem  of  a  vessel 
that  projects  over  the  water  beyond  the  water  line. 

4.  {Mach.)  The  projection  of  a  part  beyond  another 
part  that  is  directly  below  it,  or  beyond  a  part  by  which 
it  is  supported ;  as,  the  overhang  of  a  sHatt ;  i.  e.,  its  pro- 
jection beyond  its  bearing. 

O'ver-hap'py  (-hap'p^),  a.  Exceedingly  happy.  Shak. 

O'ver-hard'en  (-hard''n),  v.  t.  To  harden  too  much ; 
to  make  too  hard.  Boyle. 

O'ver-har'dy  (-har'djf),  a.     Too  hardy  ;  overbold. 

O'ver-haste'  (-hast'),  n.     Too  great  haste. 

O'ver-has'ty  (-has'ty),  a.  Too  hasty  ;  precipitate  ; 
rash.  —  O'ver-has'tl-ly  (-tT-ly),  adv.—  O'ver-has'tl- 
ness,  n. 

O'ver-haul'  (-hal'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Overhauleb 
(-hald') ;  p.  pr.  Si'vo.  re.  Overhauling.]  1.  To  haul  or 
drag  over  ;  hence,  to  turn  over  for  examination ;  to  in- 
spect ;  to  examine  thoroughly  with  a  view  to  corrections 
or  repairs. 

2.  {Naut.)  To  gain  upon  in  a  chase ;  to  overtake. 

To  overhaul  a  tackle,  to  pull  on  the  leading  parts  so  as 
to  separate  the  blocks.  —  To  overhaul  running  rigging,  to 
keep  it  clear,  and  see  that  no  hitch  occurs. 

O'ver-hanl'  (-hal'),  ire.     A  strict  examination  with  a 

O'ver-haul'ing,        )      view  to  correction  or  repairs. 

O'ver-head'  (-hSd'),  adv.  Aloft ;  above ;  in  or  at- 
tached to  the  ceiling  or  roof ;  in  the  story  or  upon  the 
floor  above  ;  in  the  zenith. 

While  overhead  the  ipoon 
Sits  arbitress.  MxHon. 

Also  used  adjectively ;  as,  an  overhead  crane,  gear,  etc. 

Overhead  engine,  a  vertical  steam  engine  in  which  the 
cylinder  stands  above  the  crank.  —  Overhead  work,  a  gen- 
eral term  in  manufactories  for  countershafting  and  gear- 
ing, when  overhead. 

O'ver-hear'  (-her'),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Overheard 
(-herd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overhearing.]  [AS._  oferhie' 
ran.]  X.  To  hear  more  of  (anything)  than  was  intended 
to  be  heard ;  to  hear  by  accident  or  artifice.  Shak. 

2.  To  hear  again.  Shak. 

O'ver-heat'  (-hef),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Superheat.]  To  heat 
to  excess ;  to  superheat.  Coviper. 

O'ver-heav'y  (-hev'i^),  a.     Excessively  heavy. 

O'ver-hele'  (-hel'),  v.  t.  [AS.  oferhelian.]  To  hele  oi 
cover  over.     [06s.]  B.  Jonsor.t 

O'ver-hent',  v.  t.     [See  Hent.]    To  overtake.    lObs.] 
So  forth  he  went  and  soon  them  overhent.       Spenser 

O'ver-high'  (-hi'),  a.    [AS.  oferheah.]    Too  high. 

O'ver-highly,  adv.     Too  highly  ;  too  greatly. 

O'ver-hip'  (-hip'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.p.  Overhipped 
(-hipf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Overhipping.]  lOver  -\-  a  word 
akin  to  K  hop  to  skip.]     To  pass  over  by,  or  as  by,  a 
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hop ;  to  skip  over  ;  hence,  to  overpass.    [Ois.]     "  When 
the  time  is  ove/'Ai/)/. "  Holland, 

O'ver-hold'  (o'ver-hold'),  V.  t.  To  hold  or  value  too 
highly;  to  estimate  at  too  dear  a  rate.     [06i.]        Shak. 

O'ver-hung'  (-hiing'),  a.  1.  CoverejJ.  over ;  orna- 
mented with  hangings.  Carlyle. 

2.  Suspended  from  above  or  from  the  top. 

Overhung  door,  a  sliding  door,  suspended  from  the  top, 
as  upon  rollers. 

O'ver-in'flu-enca  (-in'fiii-ens),  v.  t.  To  influence  in 
an  excessive  degree  ;  to  have  undue  influence  over. 

O'ver-ln-form'  (-tn-fSrm'),  v.  t.  To  inform,  fill,  or 
animate,  excessively.     [-E.]  Johnson. 

O'ver-ls'SUO  (-Tsh'fi),  n.  An  excessive  issue ;  an  is- 
sue, as  of  notes  or  bonds,  exceeding  the  limit  of  capital, 
credit,  or  authority. 

An  overissue  of  government  paper.       Brougham. 

O'ver-ls'sue,  v.  t.    To  issue  in  excess. 

0'ver-}eal'0U3  (-jSl'us),  a.  \_Over  -\-  jealous.  Cf. 
OvEHZEAions.]     Excessively  jealous ;  too  jealous. 

O'ver-Joy'  (-joi'),  v.  t.  To  make  excessively  joyful ; 
to  gratify  extremely. 

O'ver-joy'  (-joi'),  n.    Excessive  joy ;  transport. 

O'ver-Jump'  (-jump'),  v.  t.  To  jump  over ;  hence,  to 
omit ;  to  ignore.  3Iarston. 

O'ver-kfilg'  (-king'),  n.  A  king  who  has  sovereignty 
over  inferior  kings  or  ruling  princes.  J.  R.  Green. 

O'ver-know'tag  (-no'Ing),  a.  Too  knowing  or  too 
cunning. 

O'ver-lalior  (-la'ber),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Overla- 
BOEED  (-herd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Oveelaborino.]  1.  To 
cause  to  labor  excessively  ;  to  overwork.  Dryden. 

2.  To  labor  upon  excessively  ;  to  refine  unduly. 

O'ver-lade'  (-lad'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Oveeladed  ;  p.  p. 
OvEELADEN  (-lad"n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overlading.] 
[Cf.  OvEELOAD.]  To  load  with  too  great  a  cargo;  to 
overburden  ;  to  overload.  Spenser. 

O'ver-land'  (-ISnd'),  a.  Being,  or  accomplished,  over 
the  land,  instead  of  by  sea ;  as,  an  overland  journey. 

O'ver-land',  adv.     By,  upon,  or  across,  land. 

O'ver-land'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  travels  over  lands  or 
countries ;  one  who  travels  overland. 

O'ver-lan'guaged  (-ISn'gwajd ;  48),  a.  Employing 
too  many  words ;  diffuse.  Lowell. 

O'ver-lap'  (-lap'),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  lap  over  ;  to  lap. 

O'ver-lap'  (o'ver-lSp'),  re.  1.  The  lapping  of  one 
thing  over  another;  as,  an  overlap  of  six  inches;  an 
overlap  of  a  slate  on  a  roof. 

2.  (Geol.)  An  extension  of  geological  beds  above  and 
beyond  others,  as  in  a  conformable  series  of  beds,  when 
the  upper  beds  extend  over  a  wider  space  than  the  lower, 
either  in  one  or  in  all  directions. 

O'ver-large'  (-larj'),  a.    Too  large  ;  too  great. 

O'ver-large'ness,  re.     Excess  of  size  or  bulk. 

O'ver-lash'  (-15sh'),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  lash  extrava- 
gant, lashing  lavish.]  To  drive  on  rashly;  to  go  to  ex- 
cess ;  hence,  to  exaggerate  ;  to  boast.     [Obs.']    Barrow. 

O'ver-lash'ing,  re.    Excess;  exaggeration.     [06s.] 

O'ver-late'  (-laf),  a.    Too  late ;  exceedingly  late. 

O'ver-lave'  (-lav'),  v.  t.    To  lave  or  bathe  over. 

O'ver-lav'lsh  (-lav'ish),  a.     Lavish  to  excess. 

O'ver-lay'  (-la'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Overlaid  (-lad') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overlaying.]  1.  To  lay,  or  spread, 
something  over  or  across ;  hence,  to  cover ;  to  over- 
whelm ;  to  press  excessively  upon. 

When  any  country  is  overlaid  by  the  multitude  which  live 

upon  it.  Sir  TV.  Raleigh. 

As  when  a  cloud  his  beams  doth  overlay.       Spenser. 

Framed  of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold.  Milton. 

And  overlay 

With  this  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyss.       Milton. 

2.  To  smother  with  a  close  covering,  or  by  lying  upon. 
This  woman's  child  died  in  the  night ;  because  she  overlaid 

iU  1  Kings  ill.  19. 

A  heap  of  ashes  that  o'erlays  your  fire.        J)ryden. 

3.  (Printing)  To  put  an  overlay  on. 

O'ver-lay'  (-la'),  re.     1.  A  covering.        Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  {Printing)  A  piece  of  paper  pasted  upon  the.  tym- 
pan  sheet  to  improve  the  impression  by  making  it  stronger 
at  a  particular  place. 

O'ver-lay'er  (-la'er),  re.  One  who  overlays ;  that  with 
which  anything  is  overlaid. 

O'ver-lay'lng,  re.    A  superficial  covering ;  a  coating. 

O'ver-lead'  (-led'),  v.  t.  To  domineer  over ;  to  affront ; 
to  treat  with  indignity.     [Obs.'\  Chancer. 

O'ver-leap'  (-lep'),  v.  t.  [AS.  oferhle&pan.  See  Over, 
and  Leap.]  To  leap  over  or  across  ;  hence,  to  omit ;  to 
ignore.     "Let  me  overleap  that  custom."  Shak. 

O'ver-learn'ed  (-lern'gd),  a.  Too  learned.  —  O'ver- 
learn'ed-ly,  adv.  —  O'ver-leam'ad-nesB,  re. 

O'ver-leath'er  (-ISth'er),  re.     Upper  leather.        Shak. 

O'ver-leav'en  (-lSv"n),  v.  t.  To  leaven  too  much ; 
hence,  to  change  excessively ;  to  spoil.     [06i.] 

O'ver-lib'er-al  (-ITb'er-al),  a.    Too  liberal. 

O'ver-Ub'er-al-ly,  adv.    In  an  overliberal  manner. 

O'ver-lick'  (-ITk'),  v.  t.    To  lick  over. 

O'ver-Ue'  (-li'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Overlay  (-la');  p.  p. 
Overlain  (-lau') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Overlying.]  To  lie 
over  or  upon ;  specifically,  to  suffocate  by  lying  upon ; 
as,  to  overlie  an  infant.  Quain. 

A  woman  by  negligence  overlieth  her  child  in  hep  sleeping. 

Chaucer. 

O'ver-llght'  (-Uf ),  re.     Too  strong  a  light.         Bacon. 

O'ver-Ught',  a.    Too  light  or  frivolous ;  giddy. 

O'ver-11-ness  (-IT-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
overly  ;  carelessness.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

O'ver-lln'ger  (-ITn'ger),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  linger  ;  to 
detain  too  long.     [Obs.'i  Fuller. 

O'ver-lip' (-llfp'),  re.  [AS,,  oferlibban.-]  The  upper  lip. 
[OM  Chaucer. 

O'ver-Uve'  (-Itv'),  v.  t.    To  outlive.      Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  culture  of  Northumbria  overlived  the  term  of  its  political 
supremaey.  "^  F.nrle. 


O'Ver-llve'  (o'ver-lTv'),  v.  i.  To  live  too  long,  too  lux- 
uriously, or  too  actively.  Milton.  "  Overlived  in  this 
close  London  life."  Mrs.  Browning. 

O'ver-llv'er  (-ITv'er),  re.     A  survivor.  Bacon. 

O'ver-load'  (-lod'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Overloaded  ; 
p.  pr.  Si  vb.  n.  Overloading.]  [Cf.  Overlade.]  To 
load  or  fill  to  excess ;  to  load  too  heavily. 

O'ver-load'  (-lod'),  n.  An  excessive  load;  the  excess 
beyond  a  proper  load. 

O'ver-log'ic-al  (-ISj'T-kal),  a.  Excessively  logical ;  ad- 
hering too  closely  to  the  forms  or  rules  of  logic. 

O'ver-long'  (-ISng' ;  115),  a.  &  adv.    Too  long.    Shak. 

O'ver-look'  (-look'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Overlooked 
(-ISokf)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overlooking.]  1.  To  look 
down  upon  from  a  place  that  is  over  or  above  ;  to  look 
over  or  view  from  a  higher  position  ;  to  rise  above,  so  as 
to  command  a  view  of ;  as,  to  overlook  a  valley  from  a 
hill.     "The  pile  o'eriooA-erf  the  town."  Dryden. 

[Titan]  with  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them.    Shak. 

2.  Hence  :  To  supervise  ;  to  watch  over ;  sometimes,  to 
observe  secretly ;  as,  to  overlook  a  gang  of  laborers ;  to 
overlook  one  who  is  writing  a  letter. 

3.  To  inspect ;  to  examine ;  to  look  over  carefully  or 
repeatedly.     "  Overlook  this  pedigree."  Shak. 

The  time  and  care  that  are  required 

To  overlook  and  tile  and  polish  well.     Roscommon. 

4.  To  look  upon  with  an  evil  eye ;  to  bewitch  by  look- 
ing upon ;  to  fascinate.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.'\        Shak. 

If  you  trouble  me  I  will  overlook  you,  and  then  your  pigs 
will  die.  C.  Kingsley. 

5.  To  look  over  and  beyond  (anything)  without  seeing 
it ;  to  miss  or  omit  in  looking ;  hence,  to  refrain  from 
bestowing  notice  or  attention  upon ;  to  neglect ;  to  pass 
over  without  censure  or  punishment ;  to  excuse. 

The  times  of  ignorance  therefore  God  overlooked. 

Acts  xvii.  30  (7?eu.  Fer.). 

They  overlook  truth  in  the  judgments  they  pass.    Atterbury. 
The  pardoning  and  overlooking  of  faults.    Addison. 

O'ver-lOOk'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  overlooks. 

O'ver-loop'  (-loop'),  re.     See  Orlop.     [Obs.} 

O'ver-lord'  (-16rd'),  re.  One  who  is  lord  over  another 
or  others  ;  a  superior  lord  ;  a  master.  Freeman. 

O'ver-lord'ship  (-18rd'shTp),  re.  Lordship  or  suprem- 
acy of  a  person  or  a  people  over  others.        J.  B.  Green. 

O'ver-lOUd' (-loud'),  o.     Too  loud;  noisy. 

O'ver-love'  (-liiv'),  v.  t.     To  love  to  excess. 

O'ver-lUS'CiOUS  (-IQsh'tis),  a.     Excessively  luscious. 

O'ver-lUSt'y  (-lust'jf),  a.     Too  lusty,  or  lively.    Shak. 

O'ver-ly,  a.  1.  Careless  ;  negligent ;  inattentive  ;  su- 
perficial ;  not  thorough.     [Archaic']  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Excessive  ;  too  much,     [i?.]  Coleridge. 

O'ver-ly,  adv.    In  an  overly  manner.     [Archaic] 

O'ver-ly'ing  (-li'Ing),  a.  Lying  over  or  upon  some- 
thing ;  as,  overlying  rocks. 

O'ver-mag'ni-fy  (-mag'nT-fl),  v.  l.  To  magnify  too 
much.  Bp.  Hall. 

O'ver-mal'a-pert  (-mSl'a-pert),  a.  Excessively  mala- 
pert or  impudent.     [Obs.]  Prynne. 

O'ver-man'ner  (-mSn'ner),  adv.  In  an  excessive  man- 
ner ;  excessively.     [Obs.]  Wyclif. 

O'ver-march'  (-march'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  march  too  far, 
or  too  much  ;  to  exhaust  by  inarching.  Baker. 

O'ver-mast'  (-mast'),  v.  t.  (Naut.)  To  furnish  (a  ves- 
sel) with  too  long  or  too  heavy  a  mast  or  masts. 

O'ver-mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  v.  t.  To  overpower ;  to 
subdue  ;  to  vanquish ;  to  govern. 

O'ver-match'  (-mach'),  v.  t.  1.  To  be  more  than  equal 
to  or  a  match  for ;  hence,  to  vanquish.  Drayton. 

2.  To  marry  (one)  to  a  superior.     [Obs.]  Burton. 

O'ver-match'  (-mSch'),  re.  One  superior  in  power ; 
also,  an  unequal  match  ;  a  contest  in  which  one  of  the 
opponents  is  overmatched.  Milton.    D.  Webster. 

O'ver-meas'ure  (-mSzh'iir),  v.  t.  To  measure  or  esti- 
mate too  largely. 

O'ver-meas'nre  (-mgzh'lir),  re.  Excessive  measure ; 
the  excess  beyond  true  or  proper  measure  ;  surplus. 

O'ver-med'dle  (-mgd'd'l),  v.  i.     To  meddle  unduly. 

O'ver-med'dling  (-dlTng),  re.  Excessive  interference. 
"  Justly  shent  for  their  overmeddling.'"  Fuller. 

O'ver-mel'low  (-mel'lo),  a.     Too  mellow ;  overripe. 

O'ver-mer'it  (-mgr'It),  re.     Excessive  merit.     Bacon. 

O'ver-mic'kle  (-mTk'k'l),  a.  &  adv.  Overmuch.  [Obs. 
or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

O'ver-mlx'  (-miks'),  v.  t.    To  mix  with  too  much. 

O'ver-mod'est  (-mSd'Sst),  a.  Modest  to  excess ;  bash- 
ful. —  O'ver-mod'est-ly,  adr. 

O'ver-molst'  (-moist'),  a.     Excessively  moist.  Bacon. 

O'ver-mois'ture  (-mois'tiir),  re.     Excess  of  moisture. 

O'ver-more'  (-mor'),  adv.     Beyond  ;  moreover.  [Obs.] 

O'ver-mor'row  (-mor'ro),  re.  The  day  after  or  follow- 
ing to-morrow.     [Obs.]  Bible  (1551). 

O'ver-most'  (-most'),  a.  Over  the  rest  in  authority  ; 
above  all  others ;  highest.     [Obs.]  Fabyan. 

O'ver-mount'  (-mount'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Submount.]  To 
mount  over ;  to  go  higher  than  ;  to  rise  above. 

O'ver-much' (-miicli'),  a.  Too  much.  —  adv.  In  too 
great  a  degree  ;  too  much.  —  ».     An  excess ;  a  surplus. 

O'ver-much'neSS  (-much'nSs),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  in  excess;  superabundance.     [R.]      B.  Jon  son. 

O'ver-mul'tl-ply  (-mul'tT-plI),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  multiply 
or  increase  too  much ;  to  repeat  too  often. 

O'ver-mul'tl-tude  (-tiid),  v.  t.   To  outnumber.    [Obs.] 

O'ver-name'  (-nam'),  v.  t.  To  name  over  or  in  a 
series;  to  recount.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

O'ver-neat'  (-net'),  a.     Excessively  neat.     Sperlaior. 

O'ver-nioe'  (-nis'),  a.  Excessively  nice ;  fastidious. 
Bp.  Hall.  —  O'ver-nlce'ly,  adv.  —  O'ver-nloe'ness,  re. 

O'ver-nlght'  (-nif),  n.  Tlie  fore  part  of  the  night 
last  past ;  the  previous  evening.     [R.]  Shak. 

O'ver-nlght',  adv.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  night  last 
past ;  in  the  evening  before  ;  also,  during  the  night ;  as, 
the  candle  will  not  last  overnight. 

I  had  been  telling  her  all  that  hapiwncd  overnight.    Dickens. 


O'ver-nolse'  (o'ver-noiz'),  V.  t.   To  overpower  by  uoise. 

O'ver-nu'mer-OUS  (-nu'mer-us),  a.  Excessively  nu- 
merous ;  too  many. 

O'ver-oi'flce  (-of'fis),  v.  t.  To  domineer  over  by  vir- 
tue of  office.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

O'ver-ottl'ciOUS  (-5f-flsh'iis),  a.  Too  busy;  too 
ready  to  intermeddle  ;  too  offtcious.  Collier. 

O'ver-paint'  (-pant'),  v.  t.  To  color  or  describe  too 
strongly.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

O'ver-pam'per  (-pSm'per),  v.  t.  To  pamper  excess- 
ively ;  to  feed  or  dress  too  much.  Drayton. 

O'ver-part'  (-part'),  v.  t.  To  give  too  important  or 
difficult  a  part  to.     [06*.]  B.  Jonson. 

O'ver-pass'  (-pas'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Overpassed 
(-past') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Overpassing.]    [Cf.  Surpass.] 

1.  To  go  over  or  beyond ;  to  cross ;  as,  to  overpass  a 
river  ;  to  overpass  limits. 

2.  To  pass  over ;  to  omit ;  to  overlook ;  to  disregard. 

All  the  beauties  of  the  East 
He  slightly  viewed  and  slightly  overpassed.    Milton. 

3.  To  surpass  ;  to  excel.    [R.]  R.  Browning. 
O'ver-pass',  v.  i.    To  pass  over,  away,  or  off. 
O'ver-pas'sion-ate  (-pSsh'iin-at),  a.     Tassionate  to 

excess.  —  O'veir-pas'sion-ate-ly,  adv. 

O'ver-pa'tlent  (-pa'shent),  a.     Patient  to  excess. 

O'ver-pay'  (-pa'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Overpaid 
(-pad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Overpaying.]  To  pay  too  much 
to  ;  to  reward  too  highly. 

O'ver-peer'  (-per'),  v.  t.    To  peer  over ;  to  rise  above. 

O'ver-peo'ple  (-pe'p'I),  v.  t.     To  people  too  densely. 

O'ver-perch'  (-perch'),  v.  t.  To  perch  upon ;  to  fly 
over.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

O'ver-per-suade'  (-per-swad'),  v.  t.  To  persuade  or 
influence  against  one's  inclination  or  judgment.       Pope. 

O'ver-pss'ter  (-pgs'ter),  v.  t.  To  pester  exceedingly 
or  excessively.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

O'ver-pic'ture  (-pik'tiSr ;  135),  v.  t.  To  surpass  nature 
in  the  picture  or  representation  of.  [Obs.]  "  O'erpic- 
turing  th&t  Venus."  Shak. 

O'ver-please'  (-plez'),  v.  t.    To  please  excessively. 

O'ver-plUS  (-plus),  n.  [Over  -f-  L.  plus  more.  See 
Plus,  and  cf.  SuRPLns.]  That  which  remains  after  a 
supply,  or  beyond  a  quantity  proposed  ;  surplus.  Shak. 
" The  overplus  of  a,  great  tovtune."    Addison. 

O'ver-ply'  (-pli'),  v.  t.  To  ply  to  excess ;  to  exert 
with  too  much  vigor  ;  to  overwork.  Milton. 

O'ver-poise'  (-poiz'),  v.  t.  To  outweigh ;  to  overbal- 
ance.    [R.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

O'ver-polae',  re.  Preponderant  weight ;  a  counterbal- 
ance.    [R.]  Mrs.  Brouming. 

O'ver-pol'Iah  (-polish),  v.  t.    To  polish  too  much. 

O'ver-pon'der-OUS  (-pon'der-us),  a.    Too  heavy. 

O'ver-post'  (-post'),  v.  t.  To  post  over ;  to  pass  over 
swiftly,  as  by  post.  Shak. 

O'ver-po'tent  (-po'tent),  a.    Too  potent  or  powerful. 

O'ver-pow'er  (-pou'er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Overpow- 
ered (-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Overpowering.]  To  excel 
or  exceed  in  power ;  to  cause  to  yield  ;  to  vanquish  ;  to 
subdue ;  as,  the  light  overpowers  the  eyes.  "And  over- 
power'd  that  gallant  few."  Wordsworth. 

Syn.  —  To  overbear ;  overcome ;  vanquish  ;  defeat ; 
crush ;  overwhelm ;  overthrow ;  rout ;  conquer ;  subdue. 

O'ver-pow'er,  re.     A  dominating  power.  Bacon. 

O'ver-pow'er-lng,  a.  Excelling  in  power  ;  too  power- 
ful ;  irresistible.  —  O'ver-pow'er-ing-ly,  adv. 

O'ver-praise'  (-praz'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Overprize,  Supee- 
praise.]     To  praise  excessively  or  unduly. 

O'ver-prals'ing,  re.  The  act  of  praising  unduly ;  ex- 
cessive praise.  Milton. 

O'ver-press'  (-prSs'),  v.  t.  1.  To  bear  upon  with  ir- 
resistible force ;  to  crush ;  to  overwhelm.  Shak, 

2.  To  overcome  by  importunity.  Johnson. 

O'Ver-pres'Slire  (-prSsh'lir  ;  135),  re.  Excessive  pres- 
sure or  urging,  London  Alhenmum. 

O'Ver-prize'  (-priz'),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Overpraise.]  To 
prize  excessively  ;  to  overvalue.  Sir  H,  Wotton. 

O'ver-pro-dUO'tlon  (-pro-dflk'shiin),  re.  Excessive 
production ;  supply  beyond  the  demand.  J.  S.  Mill. 

O'ver-prompt'  (-promt' ;  215),  a.  Too  prompt ;  too 
ready  or  eager ;  precipitate.  —  O'ver-prompt'ness,  re. 

O'ver-proof  (-prcJof),  a.  Containing  more  alcohol 
than  proof  spirit ;  stronger  than  proof  spirit ;  that  is, 
containing  more  than  49.3  per  cent  by  weight  of  alcohol. 

O'ver-pro-por'tion  (-pro-por'shiin),  v.  t.  To  make  of 
too  great  proportion. 

O'ver-proud'  (-proud'),  a.  Exceedingly  or  unduly 
proud.     "  Overproud  of  his  victory."  3Iillon. 

O'ver-prov'I-dent  (-prSv'T-dent),  a.     Too  provident. 

O'ver-pro-VoUe'  (-pro-vok'),  v.  t.  To  provoke  excess- 
ively. Bp.  Hall. 

O'ver-quell'  (-kwSl'),  v.  t.  To  quell  or  subdue  com- 
pletely.    [R.]  Bp,  Hall, 

O'ver-lJUi'et-ness  (-kwi'St-nSs),  re.  Too  much  quiet- 
ness. Sir  T.  Browne. 

O'ver-rake'  (-rak'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Oveeraked 
(-rakf)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overeakino.]  (A'aut.)  To  rake 
over,  or  sweep  across,  from  end  to  end,  as  waves  that 
brealc  over  a  vessel  anchored  with  head  to  the  sea. 

O'ver-rank'  (-rilnk'),  a.    Too  rank  or  luxuriant. 

O'ver-rate'  (-riit'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Overrated  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overrating.]    To  rate  or  value  too  highly. 

O'ver-rate',  n.    An  excessive  rate.     [R.]   Massinger. 

O'ver-reach'  (-recli'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Over- 
EEAOHER  (-rochf),  (OvERRAlTOHT  (-rnf),  obs.) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  OvERREAomNO.]  1.  To  reach  above  or  beyond  in 
any  direction. 

2.  To  deceive,  or  got  tlie  better  of,  by  artifice  or  cun- 
ning ;  to  outwit ;  to  cl\oat.  Shak. 

O'ver-reach',  v.  i.  1,  To  roach  too  far;  as:  (a)  To 
strike  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot  against  the  heel  or  shoe 
of  the  forefoot;  —  said  of  horses.  (6)  (Kaui.)  To  sail 
on  one  tack  farther  than  is  necessary.  Shak. 

2,  To  cheat  by  cunning  or  deception. 
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OVERREACH 

O'ver-reach'  (o'ver-rech'),  n.  The  act  of  striking  the 
heel  of  the  fore  foot  with  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot ;  —  said 
of  horses. 

O'ver-reach'er  (-rech'er),  n.  One  who  overreaches ; 
one  who  cheats  ;  a  cheat. 

O'ver-read'  (-red'),  v.  l.  To  read  over,  or  peruse.  Shah. 

O'ver-read'y  (-red'y),  a.  Too  ready.  —  O'ver-read'- 
1-ly  (-if-ly),ndw.  —  O'ver-read'1-ness,  n. 

O'ver-reck'on  (-rek''n),  v.  t.     To  reckon  too  higlily. 

O'ver-red'  (-red'),  v.  t.     To  smear  with  red.     [0J«.] 

O'ver-re-flne'  (-re-flu'),  v.  t.     To  refine  too  much. 

O'ver-re-fine'ment  (-meut),  n.  Excessive  refinement. 

O'ver-rent'  (-rgnf),  v.  t.     To  rent  for  too  much. 

O'ver-rich'  (-rich'),  a.     Excessively  rich. 

O'ver-ride'  (-ridO,  v.  t.  \imp.  Overkode  (-rod'^;  p. 
p.  OvEKKiDDEN  (-rid'd'n),  Overrode,  Overbid  (-rid') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  OvERRiDiNO.]  [AS.  oferridan.'i  1.  To 
ride  over  or  across ;  to  ride  upon  ;  to  trample  down. 

The  carter  overridden  with  [i.  e.,  by]  his  cart.    Chaucer. 

2.  To  suppress ;  to  destroy ;  to  supersede ;  to  annul ; 
as,  one  law  overrides  another ;  to  override  a  veto. 

3.  To  ride  beyond ;  to  pass ;  to  outride,     \0bs.1 

I  overrode  him  on  the  way.  Shak. 

4.  To  ride  too  much ;  to  ride,  as  a  horse,  beyond  its 
strength. 

O'ver-rlgged'  (-rigd'),  a.    Having  too  much  rigging. 

O'ver-rlght'eous  (-ri'chus),  a.  Excessively  righteous ; 
—  usually  implying  hypocrisy. 

O'ver-rlg'ld  (-rlj'id),  a.    Too  rigid ;  too  severe. 

O'ver-rig'or-OUS  (-rig'er-iis),  a.   Too  rigorous ;  harsh. 

O'ver-ripe'  (-rip'),  a.    Matured  to  excess.        Milton. 

Cver-rip'en  (-rip"n),  v.  t.    To  make  too  ripe.    Shak. 

O'ver-roast'  (-rosf),  v.t.     To  roast  too  much.    Shak. 

O'ver-rule'  (-ruK),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Overrijled 
(-ruld') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overruling.]  1.  To  rule  over  j 
to  govern  or  determine  by  superior  authority. 

2.  To  rule  or  determine  in  a  contrary  way ;  to  decide 
against :  to  abrogate  or  alter  ;  as,  God  overrules  the  pur- 
poses of  men ;  the  chairman  overruled  the  point  of  order. 
His  passion  and  animosity  overruled  liis  conscience.  Clarendon. 
Tliese  [difficulties]  I  had  habitually  ouerr«?erf.   F.  W.  Newman. 

3.  (Law)  To  supersede,  reject,  annul,  or  rule  against ; 
as,  the  plea,  or  the  decision,  was  overruled  by  the  court. 

0'ver-rul6',  v.  i.  To  be  superior  or  supreme  in  rul- 
ing or  controlling ;  as,  God  rules  and  overrules.       Shak. 

O'ver-rul'er  (-rul'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
controls,  governs,  or  determines.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

O'ver-rul'ing,  a.  Exerting  controlling  power ;  as,  an 
overruling  Providence.  —  O'ver-rul'ing-ly,  adv. 

O'ver-run'  (-run'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Overran  (-rSn') ;  p.  p. 
Overrun  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overrunning.]  1.  To  run 
over ;  to  grow  or  spread  over  in  excess ;  to  invade  and 
occupy  ;  to  take  possession  of  ;  as,  the  vine  overran  its 
trellis  ;  the  farm  is  overrun  with  witch  grass. 

Those  barbarous  nations  that  overran  tl\e  world.     Spenser, 

2.  To  exceed  in  distance  or  speed  of  running ;  to  go 
beyond  or  pass  in  running. 

Abimaaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  overran  Cushi. 

2  Sam.  xviii.  23. 

3.  To  go  beyond  ;  to  extend  in  part  beyond ;  as,  one 
line  overruns  another  in  length. 

m^^"  In  machinery,  a  sliding  piece  is  said  to  overrun  its 
bearing  when  its  forward  end  goes  beyond  it. 

4.  To  abuse  or  oppress,  as  if  by  treading  upon. 

None  of  them  the  feeble  overran.  Spenser. 

5.  (Print.)  (a)  To  carry  over,  or  back,  as  type,  from 
one  line  or  page  into  the  ne.\t  after,  or  next  before,  (b) 
To  extend  the  contents  of  (a  line,  column,  or  page)  into 
the  next  line,  column,  or  page. 

O'ver-run',  v.  i.  X.  To  run,  pass,  spread,  or  flow  over 
or  by  something ;  to  be  beyond,  or  in  excess. 

Despised  and  trodden  down  of  all  that  oveT^an.    Spenser. 

2.  (Print.)  To  extend  beyond  its  due  or  desired 
length ;  as,  a  line,  or  advertisement,  overruns. 

O'ver-run'ner  (-ner),  n.  One  that  overruns.  Lovelace. 

O'ver-sat'U-rate  (-sSt'Ii-rat ;  135),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Super- 
saturate.]    To  saturate  to  excess. 

O'ver-say' (-sa'), -y.  <.    To  say  over ;  to  repeat.    Ford. 

O'ver-scent'ed  (-sent'ed),  a.     1.  Scented  excessively. 

2.  Covered  or  concealed  by  a  different  odor.      Fuller. 

O'ver-scru'pu-los'i-ty  (-skru'pii-lbs'i-ty),  n.  Over- 
scrupulousness. 

O'ver-scru'pu-lous  (-skru'pu-lfis),  a.  Scrupulous  to 
excess. 

O'ver-scru'pu-lous-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  overscrupulous  ;  excess  of  scrupulousness. 

O'ver-sea'  (-se'),  a.    Beyond  the  sea ;  foreign. 

O'ver-sea'  (-se'),     )  adv.    Over  the  sea  ;  abroad. 

O'ver-seas'  (-sez'j, )  Milton.    Tennyson. 

O'ver-search'  f-serch'),  v.  t.    To  search  all  over. 

O'ver-sea'son  (-se'z'n),  v.  t.     To  season  too  highly. 

O'ver-see'  (-se'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Oversaw  (-sa') ;  p.  p. 
Overseen  (-sen') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ovekseein<}.]  [AS. 
o/ersedn  to  survey,  to  despise.    See  Over,  and  See.] 

1.  To  superintend  ;  to  watch  over ;  to  direct ;  to  look 
or  see  after  ;  to  overlook. 

2.  To  omit  or  neglect  seeing.  Spenser. 
O'ver-see',  v.  i.    To  see  too  far  or  too  much  ;  hence, 

to  be  deceived.     [_Obs.'\ 

The  most  expert  gamesters  may  sometimes  oversee.    Fuller. 

Your  partiality  to  me  is  much  overseen,  if  you  think  me  fit  to 

correct  your  Latin.  Walpole. 

O'ver-seer'  (-ser'  or  -se'er),  n.  One  who  oversees ;  a 
superintendent ;  a  supervisor ;  as,  an  overseer  of  a  mill ; 
specifically,  one  of  certain  public  officers ;  as,  an  overseer 
of  the  poor ;  an  overseer  of  highways. 

O'ver-seer'ship,  n.    The  office  of  an  overseer. 

O'ver-sell'  (-sel'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Oversold 
(-sold') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overselling.]  1.  To  sell  for  a 
nigher  price  than  ;  to  exceed  in  selling  price. 


One  whose  beauty 
Would  oversell  all  Italy. 


Beav.  tf  Ft. 
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2.  To  sell  beyond  means  of  delivery.   [^Brokers''  Canf] 
Oversold  market   (Brokers^  Cant),  a   market   in   which 
stocks  or  commodities  have  been  sold  "short  "to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  them  for  delivery. 

O'ver-set'  (o'ver-sSf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Overset  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Oversetting.]  1.  To  turn  or  tip  (any- 
thing) over  from  an  upright,  or  a  proper,  position  so  that 
it  lies  upon  its  side  or  bottom  upwards ;  to  upset ;  as,  to 
overset  a  chair,  a  coach,  a  ship,  or  a  building.       Dryden. 

2.  To  cause  to  fall,  or  to  fail ;  to  subvert ;  to  over- 
throw ;  as,  to  overset  a  government  or  a  plot.    A  ddison. 

3.  To  fill  too  full.     [Ofts.]  Howell. 
O'ver-set',  v.  i.    To  turn,  or  to  be  turned,  over  ;  to 

be  upset.  Mortimer 

O'ver-set'  (o'ver-sef),  n.  1.  An  upsetting;  over- 
turn ;  overthrow ;  as,  the  overset  of  a  carriage. 

2.  An  excess ;  superfluity.  [Obs.l  "This  overset  of 
wealth  and  pomp."  Bp.  Burnet. 

O'ver-Shade'  (-shad'),  v.  t.  [AS.  ofersceadwian.  See 
Over,  and  Shade,  and  cf.  Overshadow.]  To  cover  with 
shade  ;  to  render  dark  or  gloomy ;  to  overshadow.  Shak. 

O'ver-shad'OW  (-shSd'o),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Over- 
shadowed (-od);  p.  j}r.  &  vb.  n.  Overshadowing.]  [Cf. 
OvERSHADE.]  1.  To  throw  a  shadow,  or  shade,  over ;  to 
darken ;  to  obscure. 

There  was  a  cloud  that  overshadowed  them.    Mark  ix.  7. 

2.  Fig. :  To  cover  with  a  superior  influence.     Milton. 

O'ver-shad'OW-er  (-er),  n.  One  that  throws  a  shade, 
or  shadow,  over  anything.  Bacon. 

O'ver-shad'OW-y  (-y),  a.    Overshadowing.     [^.] 

O'ver-shake'  (-shak'),  v.  t.  To  shake  over  or  away  ; 
to  drive  away ;  to  disperse.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

O'ver-shine'  (-shin'),  v.  t.  1.  To  shine  over  or  upon ; 
to  illumine.  Shak. 

2.  To  excel  in  shilling ;  to  outshine.  Shak. 

O'ver-Shoe'  (-shoo'),  n.  A  shoe  that  is  worn  over  an- 
other for  protection  from  wet  or  for  extra  warmth  ;  esp., 
an  India-rubber  shoe ;  a  galoche. 

O'ver-shoot'  (-shoot'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Overshot 
(-shSf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overshooting.]  1.  To  shoot 
over  or  beyond.    "  Not  to  overshoot  his  game."     South. 

2.  To  pass  swiftly  over ;  to  fly  beyond.  Marte. 

3.  To  exceed  ;  as,  to  overshoot  the  truth.         Cowper. 
To  overshoot  one's  self,  to  venture  toe  far  ;  to  assert  too 

much. 

O'ver-shoot',  v.  i.    To  fly  beyond  the  mark.    Collier. 

O'ver-shot'  (-shot'),  a.    From  Overshoot,  v.  i. 

Overshot  wheel,  a  vertical  water  wheel,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  which  is  covered  with 
cavities  or  buckets,  and  which  \a 
turned  by  water  which  shoots 
over  the  top  of  it,  filling  the 
buckets  on  the  farther  side  and 
acting  chiefly  by  its  weight. 

O'ver-slght'  (-sit'),  re. 

1.  Watchful  care  ;  superintend- 
ence ;  general  supervision. 

2.  An  overlooking;  an  omis- 
sion ;  an  error.  Hooker. 

3.  Escape  from  an  overlooked 
peril.  [^.]  "His  fool-happy 
oversight."  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Superintendence ;     su-        Overshot  Wljeel. 
pervision  ;  inspection  ;  overlook- 
mg ;  inadvertence ;  neglect ;  mistake ;  error ;  omission. 

O'ver-size'  (-siz'),  v.  t.    To  surpass  in  size. 

O'ver-size',  v.  i.    To  cover  with  viscid  matter,     [i?.] 
Oversized  with  coagulate  gore.  Shak. 

O'Ver-sklp'  (-skip'),  v.  t.  To  skip  or  leap  over ;  to 
treat  with  indifference.  Shak. 

O'ver-Sklrt'  (-skerf),  n.  An  upper  skirt,  shorter  than 
the  dress,  and  usually  draped. 

O'ver-Slaugh'  (-sla'),  re.  [D.  overslag.']  A  bar  in  a 
river  ;  as,  the  overslaugh  in  the  Hudson  River.  [Local, 
U.  S.\  Bartleil. 

O'ver-slaugh',  v.  t.  [D.  overslaan."]  To  hinder  or 
stop,  as  by  an  overslaugh  or  an  impediment ;  as,  to  over- 
slaugh a  bill  in  a  legislative  body  ;  to  overslaugh  a  mili- 
tary officer,  that  is,  to  hinder  his  promotion  or  employ- 
ment.    [Local  Cant,  U.  5.] 

O'ver-Sleep'  (-slep'),  v.  i.  To  sleep  beyond ;  as,  to 
oversleep  one's  self  or  one's  usual  hour  of  rising. 

O'ver-sleep',  v.  i.    To  sleep  too  long. 

O'ver-sUde'  (-slid'),  v.  t.    To  slide  over  or  by. 

O'ver-slip'  (-slip'),  i).  *.  To  slip  or  slide  over ;  to 
pass  easily  or  carelessly  beyond  ;  to  omit ;  to  neglect ; 
as,  to  overslip  time  or  opportunity. 

O'ver-Slop' (-slop/),  re.  [AS.  oferslop.l  An  outer  gar- 
ment, or  slop.     [Obs.\  Chaucer. 

O'ver-slow'  (-sis'),  v.  t.  To  render  slow  ;  to  check  ; 
to  curb.     [Obs.'\  Hammond. 

O'ver-slow',  a.    Too  slow. 

O'vers-man  (o'verz-mSn),  re.  /  pi.  OvEESMEN  (-m?n). 

1.  An  overseer  ;  a  superintendent. 

2.  (Scots  Law)  An  umpire ;  a  third  arbiter,  appointed 
when  two  arbiters,  previously  selected,  disagree. 

O'ver-snow'  (o'ver-sno'),  V.  t.  To  cover  with  snow, 
or  as  with  snow.     [Poeticl  Shak.    Dryden. 

O'ver-BOOn'  (-soon'),  adv.    Too  soon.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

O'ver-sor'row  (-s5r'r6),  v.  t.  To  grieve  or  afflict  to 
excess.    [Obs.']  Milton. 

O'ver-soul'  (-sol'),  n.    The  all-containing  soul.     [R.'] 

That  unity,  that  oversoul,  within  which  every  man's  particu- 
lar being  is  contained  and  made  one  wilh  all  other.      Emerson. 

O'ver-sow'  (-so'),  v.  t.  [AS.  ofersawan.']  To  sow 
where  something  has  already  been  sown.    [iJ.] 

His  enemy  came  and  oversowed  cockle  among  the  wheat. 

Matt.  xiii.  25  (Douaij  Version). 

O'ver-span'  (-spSn'),  v.  t.    To  reach  or  extend  over. 

O'ver-speak'  (-spek'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [AS.  oferspi-ecan.l 
To  exceed  in  speaking ;  to  speak  too  much  ;  to  use  too 
many  words. 


OVERTHROW 

O'ver-Spln'  (o'ver-spin'),  V.  t.  To  spin  out  to  too 
great  lengtli ;  to  protract  unduly.  W.  Cartwright. 

O'ver-spread'  (-sprgd'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Over- 
spread ;  ^.  jor.  &  vb.  n.  Overspreading.]  [AS.  ofer- 
sprsedan.]  To  spread  over;  to  cover;  as,  the  deluge 
overspread  the  earth.  Chaucer. 

Those  nations  of  the  North 
Which  overspread  the  world.  Drayton. 

O'ver-spread',  v.  i.    To  be  spread  or  scattered  over. 

O'ver-spring'  (-spring'),  v.  t.  To  spring  or  leap  over. 

O'ver-Stand'  (-stand'),  v.  t.  To  stand  on  the  price  or 
conditions  of,  so  as  to  lose  a  sale  ;  to  lose  by  an  extrav- 
agant  price  or  hard  conditions.     [Obs.'\ 

What  madman  would  o^erstand  liis  niarlcet  twice  ?  J>ryden. 

O'ver-Stare'  (-star'),  v.  t.    To  outstare.   [Obs.^  Shak. 

O'ver-Stare',  v.  i.    To  stare  wildly.     [Obs.']   Ascham. 

O'ver-State'  (-staf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Overstated; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overstating.]  To  state  in  too  strong 
terms  ;  to  exaggerate.  Fuller. 

O'ver-State'inent  (-ment),  n.  An  exaggerated  state- 
ment or  account. 

O'ver-Stay'  (-sta'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Overstayed 
(-stad')  or  Overstaid  (-stad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Over- 
staying.] To  stay  beyond  the  time  or  the  limits  of  ;  as, 
to  overstay  the  appointed  time.  Bp.  Hall, 

O'ver-step'  (-stSp'),  v.t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Overstepped 
(-stSpf ) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overstepping.]  [AS.  ojerstep- 
pan.J    To  step  over  or  beyond ;  to  transgress.        Sfiak. 

O'ver-Btock'  (-stok'),  n.    Stock  in  excess.  Tatler. 

O'ver-StOCk',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Overstocked 
(-stSkf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Overstocking.]  To  fill  too 
full ;  to  supply  in  excess  ;  as,  to  overstock  a  market  with 
goods,  or  a  farm  with  cattle. 

O'ver-store'  (-stor'),  v.  t.  To  overstock.  Sir  M.  Hale, 

O'ver-StO'ry  (-sto'ry),  n.  (Arch.)  The  clearstory,  oi 
upper  story,  of  a  building. 

O'ver-Strain'  (-stran'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ovee- 
strained  (-strand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overstraining.] 
To  strain  one's  self  to  excess.  Dryden. 

O'ver-Strain',  v.  t.  To  stretch  or  strain  too  much  ;  as, 
to  overstrain  one's  nerves.  Ayliffe. 

O'ver-Stralfly  (-stTa,Vlf),adv.  Toostraitly  or  strictly. 
[Obs.-\  Sir  W.  Ealeigh. 

0'ver-Straw'(-stra'),i).<.  Tooverstrew.  [Ofe.]  Shak. 

O'ver-Strew'  (-stru'),  v  t.   To  strew  or  scatter  over. 

O'ver-StriCt'  (-strikf),  a.    Excessively  strict. 

O'ver-Stride'  (-strJd'),  v.  t.   To  stride  over  or  beyond. 

O'ver-Strike'  (-strlk'),  v.  t.    To  strike  beyond.  [Obs.] 

O'ver-strow'  (-stTo'),_v.  t.    See  Overstrew. 

O'ver-stu'di-ous  (-stu'dT-us),  a.   Too  studious. 

O'ver-sub'tile  (-siSb'ttl),  a.    Excessively  subtile. 

O'ver-sum'  (-sCm'),  re.  A  sum  or  quantity  over ;  sur- 
plus.    [Obs.]  Holinshed. 

O'ver-sup-ply'  (-sfip-pli'),  v.  t.    To  supply  in  excess. 

O'ver-sup-ply',  n.    An  excessive  supply. 
A  general  oversupply  or  excess  of  all  commodities.    J.  S.  Mill 

O'ver-sure'  (-shur'),  a.     Excessively  sure. 

O'ver-sway'  (-swa'),  v.  t.     To  bear  sway  over. 

O'ver-swell'  (-swgl'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  swell  or  rise 
above  ;  to  overflow,     [i?.]  Shak. 

O'vert  (o'vert),  a.  [OF.  overt,  F.  ouvert,  p.  p.  ol 
OF.  ov7ir,  F.  ouvrir,  to  open,  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  It. 
aprire,  Olt.  also  oprire,  L.  aperire  to  open,  operire  to 
cover,  deoperire  to  uncover.  Perh.  from  L.  aperire  in- 
fluenced by  F.  couvrir  to  cover.    Cf.  Aperient,  Cover.] 

1.  Open  to  view ;  public ;  apparent ;  manifest. 

Overt  and  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  praise.    Bacon. 

2.  (Law)  Not  covert ;  open  ;  public ;  manifest ;  as,  an 
overt  act  of  treason.  Macaulay 

No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in 
open  court.  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 

tl^p'  In  criminal  law,  an  overt  act  is  an  open  act  done 
in  pursuance  and  manifestation  of  a  criminal  design  ;  the 
mere  design  or  intent  not  being  punishable  without  such 
act.  In  English  law,  market  overt  is  an  open  market ;  a 
pound  overt  is  an  open,  uncovered  pound. 

O'ver-take'  (o'ver-tak'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Overtook  (-t5ok')  j 
p.  p.  Overtaken  (-tak'n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Overtaking.] 

1.  To  come  up  vrith  in  a  course,  pursuit,  progress,  or 
motion ;  to  catch  up  with. 

Follow  after  the  men ;  and  when  thou  dost  overtake  them, 

say  . . .  Wherefore  have  ye  rewarded  evil  for  good.  Ge?i.  xliv.  4. 

He  had  him  overtaken  in  his  flight.  Spenser, 

2.  To  come  upon  from  behind ;  to  discover ;  to  sur« 
prise ;  to  capture ;  to  overcome. 

If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault.  Gal.  vi.  1« 

I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  cliildren.       Shak, 

3.  Hence,  figuratively,  in  the  past  participle  (over- 
taken), drunken.    [Obs.]  ^Holland. 

O'ver-talk'  (-tak'),  v.  i.    To  talk  to  excess.       Milton. 

O'ver-task'  (-task'),  v.  t.     To  task  too  heavily. 

O'ver-tas'  (-taks'),  v.  t.    To  tax  or  to  task  too  heavily 

O'ver-te'di-OUS  (-te'dl-iis),  a.    Too  tedious. 

O'ver-tempt'  (-tgmf;  215),  v.  t.  To  tempt  exceed- 
ingly, or  beyond  the  power  of  resistance.  3filton. 

O'ver-throw'  (-thro'),  v.  i.  [imp.  Overthrew  (-thru') ; 
p.  p.  Overthrown  (-thron') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overthrow- 
ing.] 1.  To  throw  over ;  to  overturn  ;  to  upset ;  to 
turn  upside  down. 

His  wife  overthrew  the  table.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  cause  to  fall  or  to  fail ;  to  subvert ;  to  defeat ; 
to  make  a  ruin  of ;  to  destroy. 

When  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew.       Dryden. 
[Gloucester]  that  seeks  to  overthrow  religion.       Shak. 

Syn.— To  demolish  ;  overturn;  prostrate;  destroy; 
ruin  ;  subvert ;  overcome  ;  conquer ;  defeat ;  discomfit  i 
vanquish ;  beat ;  rout. 

O'ver-throw'  (yver-thro'),  n.  1.  The  act  of  over- 
throwing ;  the  state  of  being  overthrown ;  ruin. 

Your  sudden  overthrow  much  rueth  me.       Spenser. 
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2.  (a)  (Baseball)  The  act  of  throwing  a  ball  too  high, 
aa  over  a,  player's  head.  (6)  (Cricket)  A  faulty  return  of 
the  ball  by  a  fielder,  so  that  the  striker  makes  an  addi- 
tional run. 

O'ver- thwart'  (yver-thwart'),  a.  1.  Having  a  trans- 
verse position ;  placed  or  situated  across ;  hence,  opposite. 
"  Oar  overlhwari  neighbors."  Di-yden. 

2.  Crossing  in  kind  or  disposition  ;  perverse  ;  adverse ; 
opposing.     "  OrertAwart  humor."  Clarendon. 

O'ver-thwart',  adv.  Across ;  crosswise ;  transversely. 
"  Y'cleuohed  overthwart  and  endelong."  Chaucer. 

O'ver-thwart',  prep.  Across ;  from  side  to  side  of. 
"Huge  trees  overthwart  one  another."  Milton. 

O'ver-thwart',  n.  That  which  is  overthwart ;  an  ad- 
verse circumstauce ;  opposition.     [06i.]  Surrey. 

O'ver-thwart',  v.  t.     To  cross ;  to  oppose.     [Oii.] 

O'ver-thwart'ly,  adv.  In  an  overthwart  manner ; 
across ;  also,  perversely.     \Obs.'\  Peacham. 

O'ver-thwart'ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  over- 
Shwart;  perverseuess.     \Olis.'\  Lord  Herbert. 

O'ver-tilt'  (-tllf),  v.  t.    To  tilt  over  ;  to  overturn. 

O'ver-time'  (-tim'),  «.  Time  beyond,  or  in  excess  of, 
&  limit ;  esp. ,  extra  working  time. 

O'ver-tire'  (-tlr'),  v.  t.     To  tire  to  excess ;  to  exhaust. 

O'ver-tlre',  v.  i.    To  become  too  tired.  Bp.  Hall. 

O'ver-ti'tle  (-ti't'n,  v.  t.    To  give  too  high  a  title  to. 

O'vert-ly  (o'vert-lj^),  adv.    Publicly ;  openly. 

O'ver-toU'  (o'ver-toil'),  v.  i.    To  overwork. 

O'ver-toil',  v.  t.    To  weary  excessively  ;  to  exhaust. 
Then  dozed  a  while  herself,  but  overtoiled 
"^tiy  that  day's  grief  and  travel.  Tennyson. 

O'ver-tone'  (-ton'),  n.  [A  translation  of  G.  oberton. 
See  Over,  Tone.]  (Mui.)  One  of  the  harmonics  faintly 
heard  with  and  above  a  tone  as  it  dies  away,  produced 
by  some  aliquot  portion  of  the  vibrating  string  or  column 
rjf  air  which  yields  the  fundamental  tone ;  one  of  the 
natural  harmonic  scale  of  tones,  as  the  octave,  twelfth, 
fifteenth,  etc. ;  an  aliquot  or  "  partial "  tone ;  a  har- 
monic.    See  Harmonic,  and  Tone.  Tyndall. 

O'ver-top'  (-top'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Overtopped 
(-tSpf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Otertopping.]  1.  To  rise  above 
the  top  of ;  to  exceed  iu  height ;  to  tower  above.  "  To 
overtop  old  Pelion."  Shak. 

2.  To  go  beyond ;  to  transcend ;  to  transgress. 

If  kings  presume  to  overtop  the  law  by  which  they  reign,  .  .  . 
they  are  by  law  to  be  reduced  into  order.  Hilton. 

3.  To  make  of  less  importance,  or  throw  into  the  back- 
ground, by  superior  excellence ;  to  dwarf  ;  to  obscure. 

Bacon. 

O'ver-tOW'er  (-tou'er),  v.  t.    To  tower  over  or  above. 

O'ver-tOW'er,  v.  i.     To  soar  too  high.     [iJ.]      Fuller. 

O'ver-trade'  (-trad'),  v.  i.  To  trade  beyond  one's  cap- 
ital ;  to  buy  goods  beyond  the  means  of  paying  for  or  sell- 
ing them ;  to  overstock  the  market. 

0;ver-trad'lng  (-trad'Ing),  n.  The  act  or  practice  of 
buying  goods  beyond  the  means  of  payment ;  a  glutting 
of  the  market. 

O'ver-tread'  (-trSd'),  v.  t.  [AS.  ofertredan.']  To  tread 
over  or  upon. 

O'ver-trip'  (-trip'),  v.  t.     To  trip  over  nimbly. 

0'ver-trou1)led  (-triib"ld),  a.    Excessively  troubled. 

O'ver-trow'  (-tro'),  v.  i.  To  be  too  trustful  or  confi- 
dent ;  to  trust  too  much.    [06*.]     Wyclif  (1  Cor.  iv.  4). 

O'ver-trust'  (-trtisf),  n.     Excessive  confidence. 

O'ver-trust',  v.  t.  &  i.    To  trust  too  much.   Bp.  Hall. 

O'ver-ture  (o'ver-tiir  ;  135),  n.  [OF.  overture,  F.  ou- 
■verture,  fr.  OF.  ovrir,  F.  ouvrir.  See  Overt.]  1.  An 
opening  or  aperture ;  a  recess ;  a  chamber.  [06s.]  Spen- 
ser.   "The  cave's  inmost  owrtore."     Chapman. 

2.  Disclosure ;  discovery  ;  revelation.     [OSi.] 

It  was  he 
That  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us.       Skak. 

3.  A  proposal ;  an  offer ;  a  proposition  formally  sub- 
mitted for  consideration,  acceptance,  or  rejection.  "  The 
great  overture  of  the  gospel."  Barrow. 

4.  (Mus.)  A  composition,  for  a  full  orchestra,  designed 
as  an  introduction  to  an  oratorio,  opera,  or  ballet,  or  as 
an  independent  piece ;  —  called  in  the  latter  case  a  con- 
cert overture. 

O'ver-ture,  v.  t.  To  make  an  overture  to ;  as,  to  over- 
ture a  religious  body  on  some  subject. 

O'ver-turn'  (o'ver-tQm'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Over- 
turned (-tQrnd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overturning.]  1.  To 
turn  or  throw  from  a  basis,  foundation,  or  position  ;  to 
•overset ;  as,  to  overturn  a  carriage  or  a  building. 

2.  To  subvert ;  to  destroy ;  to  overthrow. 

3.  To  overpower ;  to  conquer.  Milton. 
Syn.  —  To  dernolish ;  overthrow.    See  Deuohsh. 
O'ver-turn',  n.    The  act  of  overturning,  or  the  state 

•  of  being  overturned  or  subverted ;  overthrow ;  as,  an 
overturn  of  parties. 

O'ver-turn'a-ble  (-tQm'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being, 
or  liable  to  bo,  overturned  or  subverted. 

O'ver-turn'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  overturns.      South. 

O'ver-vail'  (-val'),  v.  t.    See  Overveil. 

O'ver-Val'U-a'tion  (-vai'iS-a'shun),  n.  Excessive  val- 
uation ;  overestimate. 

O'ver-val'ue  (-vSl'S),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Overval- 
ued (-ud) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overvaluing.]  1.  To  value 
excessively ;  to  rate  at  too  high  a  price.  "To  overvalue 
human  power."  Holyday. 

2.  To  exceed  in  value.     [iJ.]  H.  Brooke. 

O'ver-vell'  (-val'),  v.  t.    To  veil  or  cover.  Shak. 

O'ver-vlew'  (-vu'),  n.  [Cf.  Suhvey.]  An  inspection 
or  overlooking.     [Obs.^  Shak. 

O'ver-VOte'  (-vof),  v.  t.  To  outvote ;  to  outnumber 
m  votes  given.     [i2.]  Eikon  Basilike. 

O'ver-walk'  (-wak'),  v.  t.    To  walk  over  or  upon. 

O'ver-war'  C-wflr'),  v.  t.   To  defeat.    [Obs.']    Warner. 

O'ver-wa'ry  (-wa'rj),  a.     Too  wary  ;  too  cautious. 

O'ver-wash'  (-wSsh'),  v.  t.    To  overflow.    Holinshed. 

O'ver-wast'ed  (-wilst'Sd),  a.  Wasted  or  worn  out ; 
■aonsumed  ;  spent.    [Ote.]  Drayton. 


O'ver-watch'  (o'ver-woch'),  v.  I.  1.  To  watch  too 
much. 

2.  To  weary  or  exhaust  by  watching.  Dryden. 

O'ver-wax'  (-wilks'),  v.  i.  To  wax  or  grow  too  rap- 
idly or  too  much.     [Ois.]  R.  of  Gloucester. 

O'ver-weak'  (-wek'),  a.     Too  weak  ;  too  feeble. 

O'ver-wear'  (-wtr'),  v.  t.  To  wear  too  much ;  to  wear 
out.  Drayton. 

O'ver-wea'ry  (-we'ry),  v.  t.  To  weary  too  much  ;  to 
tire  out.  Dryden. 

O'ver-weath'er  (-wgth'er),  v.  t.  To  expose  too  long 
to  the  infiueuce  of  tlie  weather.     [Obs.~\  Shak. 

O'ver-ween'  (-wen'),  v.  i.  [AS.  oferwenian.  See 
Over,  and  Ween.]  To  think  too  highly  or  arrogantly ; 
to  regard  one's  own  thinking  or  conclusions  too  highly  ; 
hence,  to  be  egotistic,  arrogant,  or  rash,  in  opinion ;  to 
think  conceitedly  ;  to  presume. 

They  that  orerwcen, 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen.     Hilton. 

O'ver-ween'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  overweens.     [iJ.] 
The  conceits  of  a  warmed  or  overweening  brain.    Loclce. 

O'ver-ween'lng,  a.  Unduly  confident ;  arrogant ; 
presumptuous ;   conceited.  —  O'ver-ween'ing-ly,   adv. 

Milton.  —  O'ver-ween'lng-ness,  n. 

Here 's  an  overweening  rogue.  Shale. 

O'ver-ween'ing,  n.    Conceit ;  arrogance.         Milton. 

O'ver-weigh'  (-wa'),  v.  t.  To  exceed  in  weight ;  to 
overbalance  ;  to  weigh  down.  Drayton.    Hooker. 

O'ver-weight'  (-waf ),  n.  \.  Weight  over  and  above 
what  is  required  by  law  or  custom. 

2.  Superabundance  of  weight ;  preponderance. 

O'ver-weight',  a.  Overweighing ;  excessive.  [Obs."] 
"  Of  no  overweight  worth."  Fuller. 

0'ver-well'(-wel'),t)./.  To  overflow.  R.D.Blackmore. 

O'ver-wet'  (-wgf),  n.    Excessive  wetness.     [Oi«.] 
Another  ill  accident  is,  overwet  at  sowing  time.    Bacon. 

O'ver-Whelm'  (-hwSlm'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Over- 
whelmed (-hwSlmd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Overwhelming.] 

1.  To  cover  over  completely,  as  by  a  great  wave  ; 
to  overflow  and  bury  beneath ;  to  submerge  ;  to  ingulf  ; 
hence,  figuratively,  to  immerse  and  bear  down  ;  to  over- 
power; to  crush;  to  bury;  to  oppress,  engross,  etc., 
overpoweringly. 

The  sea  overwlielmed  their  enemies.    Ps.  Ixxviii.  S3. 

Fearfulness  and  trembling  are  come  upon  me,  and  horror  hath 

overwhelmed  me.  Ps.  Iv.  5. 

Foul  deeds  will  rise, 

Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhehn  them.  Shak. 

Gaza  yet  stands  ;  but  all  her  sons  are  fallen. 

All  in  a  moment  overwhelmed  and  fallen.  Milton. 

2.  To  project  or  impend  over  threateningly. 

His  louering  brows  overwhelming  his  fair  sight.      Shak. 

3.  To  cause  tojsurround,  or  to  cover.  Papin. 
O'ver-Whelm';  n.     The  act  of  overwhelming.     [iJ.] 
O'ver-Whelm'ing,    a.      Overpowering ;    irresistible. 

—  O'ver-whelm'lng-ly,  adv. 

O'ver-Wind'  (-wind'),  v.  t.  To  wind  too  tightly,  aa  a 
spring,  or  too  far,  as  a  hoisting  rope  on  a  drum. 

0'ver-wing'(-wing'),i7.i:.  Tooutflank.  [Obs.l  Milton. 

O'ver-wise'  (-wiz'),  a.  Too  wise  ;  affectedly  wise.  — 
O'ver-wisely,  adv.  —  O'ver-wlse'ness,  n. 

O'ver-wit'  (-wlf),  v.  t.    To  out%vit.  Swift. 

O'ver-word'  (-wQrd'),  v.  t.  To  say  in  too  many  words; 
to  express  verbosely.  Hales. 

O'ver-work' (-wQrk'),  V.  ^  [imp.  &  p./).  Overworked 
(-wiJrkt')  or  OvERvmouGHT  (-rat') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ovek- 
WORKING.]  1.  To  work  beyond  the  strength  ;  to  cause 
to  labor  too  much  or  too  long ;  to  tire  excessively ;  as, 
to  overwork  a  horse. 

2.  To  fill  too  full  of  work ;  to  crowd  with  labor. 

My  days  with  toil  are  overwrought.      Longfellow. 

3.  To  decorate  all  over. 

O'ver-work',  v.  i.  To  work  too  much,  or  beyond  one's 
strength. 

O'ver-work',  «.  Work  in  excess  of  the  usual  or  stipu- 
lated time  or  quantity ;  extra  work  ;  also,  excessive  labor. 

O'ver-worn'  (-worn'),  p.  p.  &  a.  from  Overwear,  v.  t. 
Worn  out  or  subdued  by  toil ;  worn  out  so  as  to  be  trite. 

O'ver-wrest'  (-rest'),  v.  t.  To  wrest  or  force  from 
the  natural  or  proper  position.  Shak. 

O'ver-wres'tle  (-res"!),  v.  t.  To  subdue  by  wrestling. 
[Oii.]  Spenser. 

O'ver-wrought'  (-raf ),  p.  p.  &  a.  from  Overwork. 
Wrought  upon  excessively ;  overworked  ;  overexcited. 

O'ver-zeal'  (-zel'),  n.    Excess  of  zeal.  Fairfax. 

O'ver-zeal'ous  (-zel'iis)^a.    Too  zealous. 

O'vl-cap'SUle  (-vl-kSp'sul),  n.     [Ovum  -\-  capsule.'] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  outer  layer  of  a  Graafian  follicle. 

2.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Ootheca. 

O'vi-ceU'  (-s51'),  n.  [Ovum  +  cell.-]  (ZoM.)  One  of 
the  dilatations  of  the  body  wall  of  Bryozoa  in  which  the 
ova  sometimes  undergo  the  first  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment.   See  Illust.  of  Chilostoma. 

0-Vic'U-lar  (o-vik'ii-ler),  a.  [L.  ovum  an  egg.]  (Biol.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  egg. 

O'vl-cyst  (o'vT-sist),  n.  [OvMrn-^-cyst."]  (Zool.)  The 
pouch  in  which  incubation  takes  place  in  some  Tumcata. 

O-Vld'i-an  (o-vld'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Latin  poet  Ovid  ;  resembling  the  style  of  Ovid. 

O'vl-du'cal  (o'vi-du'kal),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  oviducts ;  as,  oviducal  glands. 

O'vl-dUCt  (o'vi-J5kt),  n.  [Ovum  -|-  duct :  cf .  P.  ovi- 
ducte.]  (Anat.)  A  tubp,  or  duct,  for  the  passage  of  ova 
from  the  ovary  to  the  exterior  of  the  animal  or  to  the 
part  where  further  development  takes  place.  In  mam- 
mals the  oviducts  are  also  called  Fallopian  tubes. 

0-Vlf'er-OUS  (S-vIfer-iis),  a.  [Ovma -\- -ferous :  cf. 
v.  ovifire.']  (Biol.)  Egg-bearing; — applied  particularly 
to  certain  receptacles,  as  in  Crustacea,  that  retain  the 
eggs  after  they  have  been  excluded  from  the  formative 
organs,  luitil  tliey  are  hatched. 

O'vl-iorm  (o'vT.fSrm),  a.   [Orum  -f-  -form  :  of.  F.  ovi- 


forme.-}    (Biol.)  Having  the  form  or  figure  of  an  egg ; 

egg-shaped ;  as,  an  oviform  leaf. 

O-vig'er-OUS  (o-vTj'er-us),  a.  [Ovma -\- -gerous :  ef. 
F.  oviglre.]     (Biol.)  Bearing  eggs ;  oviferous. 

O'Vile  (o'vil),  a.     See  Ovine. 

O'vlne  (o'vin),  a.  [L.  ovinus,  fr.  avis  sheep  :  cf.  F. 
ovine.']     Of  or  pertaining  to  sheep  ;  consisting  of  sheep. 

II  0-vip'a-ra  (6-vip'a-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ovipa- 
rous.] (Zo'ol.)  An  artificial  division  of  vertebrates,  in- 
cluding those  that  lay  eggs ;  —  opposed  to  Vivipara. 

O'vl-par'1-ty  (o'vl-par'l-ty),  n.  [See  Oviparous.] 
(Biol.)  Generation  by  means  of  ova.     See  Generation. 

0-vip'a-rous  (o-vlp'a-riis),  a.  [L.  oriparus;  ovum  egg 
-^parere  to  bring  forth:  cf.  F.  ovipare.']  (Physiol.) 
Producing  young  from  eggs ;  as,  an  oviparous  animal,  in 
which  the  egg  is  generally  separated  from  the  animal,  and 
hatclied  after  exclusion  ;  —  opposed  to  viviparous. 

O'Vi-pos'it  (p'vT-poz'it),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ovipos- 
ited ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ovipositing.]  [See  Ovum,  and 
Posit  J   To  lay  or  deposit  eggs ;  —  said  esp.  of  insects. 

O'Vl-pos'it,  V.  t.    To  deposit  or  lay  (an  egg). 

O'vi-pos'lt-ing  (-poz'It-Ing),  )  n.    The  depositing  of 

O'vi-po-Si'tion-(-po-zTsh'un), )      eggs,  esp.  by  insects. 

O'vl-pos'i-tor  (-poz'i-ter),  n.  [L.  ovum  an  egg  -\-  posiy 
tor  a,  placer,  f r. ponere  to  place.]  (Zo'ol.') 
The  organ  with  which  many  insects  and 
some  other  animals  deposit  their  eggs. 
Some  ichneumon  flies  have  a  long  ovi- 
positor fitted  to  pierce  the  eggs  or  larvae 
of  other  insects,  in  order  to  lay  their  own 
eggs  within  the  same. 

O'Vl-saC  (o'vi-sak),  m.    [Ommi-\-sac.]   o  Ovipositor    of 
(Anat.)   (a)  A  Graafian  follicle ;  any  sac     JjJS")"" 
containing  an   ovum  or  ova.     (b)  The 
inner  layer  of  the  fibrous  wall  of  a  Graafian  foUicle. 

O'vist  (o'vTst),  n.    (Biol.)  Same  as  Ovulist. 

II  O'VO-coc'cus  (o'vo-kok'kus),  n. ;  pi.  Ovocooci  (-si). 
[Ovum.  -\-  Gr.   k6kko9  grain,  seed.]     (Biol.) 
A  germinal  vesicle.  Haeckel. 

O'void  (o'void),  \a.     [OvmD.-\-  -aid: 

O-VOid'al  (o-void'al),  j  cf.  F.  ovoide.']  Re- 
sembling an  egg  in  shape ;  egg-shaped  ;  ovate ; 
as,  an  ovoidal  apple. 

O'void  (o'void),  n.  A  solid  resembling  an 
egg  in  shape.  Ovoid. 

O'VO-lO  (o'vo-lo),  n.    [It.  ovolo,  uovolo,  fr.  L.  ovum  an 

egg.     Cf.  Ovule.]   (Arch.)  A -r^ ■ ■; 

round,  convex  molding.     See   'i"''-;"                        '■■    7" 
Illust.  of  Column.  l^rr:— : -^ 

I^^In  Roman  work  it  is  Ovolo 

usually  a  quarter  circle  in  sec- 
tion ;  m  Greek  work  it  is  flatter,  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
echinus ;  that  is,  it  has  in  section  the  elastic  curve  of  the 
shell  of  the  sea  urchin.  In  medieval  architecture  it  is 
not  distinguishable  from  the  multitude  of  convex  mold- 
ings, of  all  sections,  which  are  used. 

0-VOl'O-gy  (6-vol'o-jy),  n.  [Ovam  -f-  -logy.  Cf.  F. 
ovologie.]  That  branch  of  natural  history  which  treat.i 
of  the  origin  and  functions  of  eggs. 

O'VO-plas'ma  (o'vo-plSz'ma),  n.  [Ovmo.  -\-  plasma.] 
(Biol.)  Yolk;  egg  yolk.  Haeckel. 

O'vo-tes'tiis  (-tes'tis),  n.  [NL.  See  Ovum,  and  Tes- 
tis.] (Zo'ol.)  An  organ  which  produces  both  ova  and 
spermatozoids  ;  an  hermaphrodite  gland. 

O'VO-vi-vip'a-rous  (-vt-vip'a-rtis),  a.  [Of um  -\-  vi- 
viparous: cf.  F.  ovovivipare.]  (Biol.)  Oviparous,  but 
hatching  the  egg  while  it  is  within  the  body,  as  some 
fishes  and  reptiles. 

O'vu-lar  (o'viS-ler),  a.  (Biol.)  Relating  or  belonging 
to  an  ovule ;  as,  an  ovular  growth. 

O'VU-la-ry  (-la-ry),  a.     (Biol.)  Pertaining  to  ovules. 

O'VU-late  (-ISt),  a.  (Biol.)  Containing  an  ovule  or 
ovules. 

O'VU-Ia'tlon  (-la'shiin),  n.  (Physiol.)  The  formation 
of  ova  or  eggs  in  the  ovary,  and  the  discharge  of  the  same. 
In  the  mammalian  female  the  discharge  occurs  during 
menstruation. 

O'vule  (o'viil),  n.  [Dim.  of  L.  ovum  an  egg;  cf.  P. 
ovule.  Cf.  Ovolo,  Ovulum.]  (Biol.)  (a)  The  rudiment 
of  a  seed.  It  grows  from  a  placenta,  and  consists  of  a  soft 
nucleus  within  two  delicate  coatings.  The  attached  base 
of  the  orule  is  tlie  hilum,  the  coatings  are  united  with 
the  nucleus  at  the  chalaza,  and  their  minute  orifice  is  the 
foramen,    (b)  An  ovum. 

O'vu-lU'er-oUB  (o'vij-llfer-iis),  a.  [Ovule  -f-  -ferous.'] 
(Biol.)  Producing  ovules. 

O'vu-llst  (o'vii-list),  n.  (Biol.)  A  believer  in  the  the- 
ory (callea  aicaseme-nt  theory),  current  during  the  last 
century,  that  the  egg  was  the  real  animal  germ,  and  ihat 
at  the  time  of  fecundation  the  spermatozoa  simply  gave 
the  impetus  which  caused  the  unfolding  of  the  egg,  iu 
which  all  generations  were  inclosed  one  within  the  other. 
Also  called  ovist. 

O'vu-lite  (-lit),  n.     [Ovum  +  -lite.]    A  fossil  egg. 

II  O'VU-lum  (-liim),  n.  ;  pi.  Ovula  (-la).  [NL.  See 
Ovule.]     (Biol.)  An  ovule. 

II  O'vum  (o'vQm),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Ova  (-va),  E  Ovums 
(-viSmz).  [L.,  an  egg.  See 
Oval.]  1.  (Biol.)  A  more  or 
less  spherical  and  transparent 
mass  of  granular  protoplasm, 
which  by  a  process  of  multipli- 
cation and  growth  develops  into 
a  mass  of  cells,  constituting  a 
new  individual  like  the  parent ; 
an  egg,  spore,  germ,  or  germ 
cell.     See  Illust.  of  Micropyle. 

JC^g^  The  ovum  is  a  typical  cell, 

)y,',^'^i\n  ™"  "'»"-<'';"  substance,  Orumof  n  StnrBsh  (.4,... - 
niK^leus,  and  luioloolufi.  In  man  ,.,■„,,  Forhesit)  a  Cell 
and  the  higher  animals  tho  cell  Wall ;?.  Vitelhis;noGer. 
wall,  a  vertically  striated  mem-  ininnl  A'cuiolc  :  jjOornu- 
brane,  is  called  the  coiia  pelluci-  nal  spot.  Mucli  onlaisod. 
da;  tho  cell  contents,  the  I'lVe?. 
lus ;  the  nucleus,  the  germ  inal  vesicle  ;  and  tho  nucleolus. 


flse.   unite,  rude,   full,   ttp,   tan;    pity;    food,   fo'ct  j    out,  oU*     chair;    go;    slug,   Ink;    then,   thin;    bSN ;    Kh=:z  in  azure. 
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the  germinal  spot.  The  diameter  of  the  ripe  ovum  in 
man  and  the  domestic  animals  varies  between  1-209  and 
1-120  of  an  inch. 

2.  (Arc/t.)  One  of  the  series  of  egg-shaped  ornaments 
into  which  the  ovolo  is  often  carved.  Gwilt. 

Owch  (ouch),  n.    See  Ouch.     [Obs.l  Spenser. 

Owe  (o),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Owed  (od),  (Ought  (at) 
oU.)  i  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Owing  (o'Tng).]  [OS.  owen,  awen, 
aghen,  to  have,  own,  have  (to  do),  hence,  owe,  AS.  agmi 
to  have ;  akm  to  G.  eigeii,  a.,  own,  Icel.  eiga  to  have, 
Dau.  eie,  Sw.  dga,  Goth.  Aigan,  Skr.  If.  VHO.  Cf. 
Ought,  v.,  2d  Own,  Feaugbt.]  1.  To  possess ;  to  have, 
as  the  rightful  owner ;  to  own.     [Ote.] 

Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not.  Shak. 

2.  To  have  or  possess,  as  somethhig  derived  or  be- 
stowed; to  be  obliged  to  ascribe  (something  to  some 
source) ;  to  be  indebted  or  obliged  for ;  as,  he  owed  his 
wealth  to  his  father  ;  he  owed  his  victory  to  his  lieuten- 
ants. Milton. 

O  deem  thy  fall  not  owed  to  man's  decree.  fope. 

3.  Hence :  To  have  or  be  under  an  obligation  to  re- 
store, pay,  or  render  (something)  in  return  or  compensa- 
tion for  something  received  ;  to  be  indebted  in  the  sum 
of ;  as,  the  subject  owes  allegiance ;  the  fortunate  owe 
assistance  to  the  unfortunate. 

The  one  ought  five  hundred  pence,  and  the  other  fifty. 

Bible  (1551). 

A  son  owes  help  and  honor  to  hie  father.      Hohjday. 

5^="  Owe  was  sometimes  followed  by  an  objective  clause 

introduced  by  the  infinitive.    "  Te  owen  to  incUne  and 

bow  your  heart. "  Chaucer. 

4.  To  have  an  obligation  to  (some  one)  on  account  of 
something  done  or  received ;  to  be  indebted  to ;  as,  to  owe 
the  grocer  for  supplies,  or  a  laborer  for  services. 

Ow'el  (o'§l),  a.  [OP.  oel,  owel,  iwel,  ivel,  F.  egal, 
ii.  L.  aegualis.]     (Law)  Equal.  [06s.]  Burrill. 

Ow'el-ty  (-ty),  n.  [OF.  oelie,  ivelte.J  {Law)  Equal- 
ity ;  —  sometimes  written  oveliy  and  ovealty.         Burrill. 

Ow'en  (o'Sn),  a.    [See  Own.]  Own.   [06s.]   Chaucer. 

Ow'en-lte  (o'5n-it),  a.  A  follower  of  Robert  Owen, 
who  tried  to  reorganize  society  on  a  socialistic  basis, 
and  established  an  industrial  community  on  the  Clyde, 
Scotland,  and,  later,  a  similar  one  in  Indiana. 

O'Wher'  (o'hwSr'),  adv.  [AS.  ahwser.l  Anywhere. 
£06s.]    "  If  he  found  owher  a  good  fellow."      Chaucer. 

Ow'ing  (o'lng),  p.  p.  &  a.  [Used  in  a  passive  sense 
for  owed  (AS.  agen.  See  Own).]  1.  Had  or  held  under 
obUgation  of  paying ;  due. 

There  is  more  owing  her  than  is  paid.  Shak. 

2.  Had  or  experienced  as  a  consequence,  result,  issue, 
etc.  ;  ascribable ;  —  with  to ;  as,  misfortunes  are  often 
owing  to  vices;  his  failure  was  owing  to  speculations. 

Owl  (oul),  n.  [AS.  Ule  ;  akin  to  D.  uil,  OHG.  Hwila, 
6.  eule,  Icel.  ugla,  Sw.  tigla, 
J)aii.  ugle.']  1.  (Zool.)  Any 
ipecias  of  raptorial  birds  of 
"the  family  Strigidss.  They 
have  large  eyes  and  ears,  and 
a  conspicuous  circle  of  feath- 
ers around  each  eye.  They 
are  mostly  nocturnal  in  their 
habits. 

J^^  Some  species  have 
erectile  tufts  of  feathers  on 
the  head.  The  feathers  are 
soft  and  somewhat  downy. 
The  species  are  numerous. 
See  Bam  owl.  Burrowing  owl. 
Eared  oicl.  Hawk  owl,  Hornea 
Old,  Screech  oivl.  Snowy  owl, 
under  Bakn,  Bubeowinq,  etc. 

5^°"  In  the  Scriptures  the 
owl  is  commonly  associated 
with  desolation;  poets  and 
story-tellers  introduce  it  as  a 
bird  of  ill  omen.  .  .  .  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  made  it 
the  emblem  of  wisdom,  and 
sacred  to  Minerva,  —  and  in- 
deed its  large  head  and  solemn 
eyes  give  it  an  air  of  wisdom. 
Am.  Cyc. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon. 

Owl  monkey  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  South 
American  nocturnal  monkeys  of  the  genus  Nyctipithecus. 
They  have  very  large  eyes.  Called  also  durukuli.  —  Owl 
moth  (Zobl.),  a  very  large  moth  (Erehus  strix).  The  ex- 
panse of  its  wings  is  over  ten  inches.  —  Owl  parrot  (Zool.), 
the  kakapo.  —  Sea  owl  {ZooD,  the  lumpfish.  —  Owl  train, 
a  cant  name  for  certam  railway  trains  whose  run  is  in 
the  nighttime. 

Owl,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  OwLED  (ould)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  OwLiNO.]     1.  To  pry  about ;  to  prowl.    \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

2.  To  carry  wool  or  sheep  out  of  England.     [06s.] 

^ff^  This  was  formerly  illegal,  and  was  done  chiefly 
by  night. 

3.  Hence,  to  carry  on  any  con- 
trab.and  trade.     [Eng.^ 

Owl'er  (-er),  n.  [From  Owl, 
V.  i.]  One  who  owls;  esp.,  one 
who  conveys  contraband  goods. 
See  OWLING,  n.  [06s.  or  Prov. 
Eng.-\  T.  Brown. 

Owi'er-y  (-y),  n. ;  pi.  Owlekies 
r-tz).    An  abode  or  a  haunt  of 

LWls. 

Owl'et  (-et),  n.  [Dim.  of  owl. 
Cf.  HowLET.]  (Zool.)  A  small 
owl ;  especially,  the  European  spe- 
cies {Athene  noctua),  and  the  Cal- 
ifornia flammulated  owlet  {Me- 
gascops  Jlammeolus). 
mX*  °">tM^oS«.anynoctuid  i^^S^r^lfai^o\%. 


Great  Gray  Owl   COlula 
cinerea). 


Owl'-eyed'  (oulld'),  a.    Having  eyes  like  an  owl's. 

Owl'ing,  n.  [From  Owx,  v.  i.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  The 
offense  of  transporting  wool  or  sheep  out  of  England 
contrary  to  the  statute  formerly  existing.        Blacksione. 

Owl'ish,  a.     Resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  an  owl. 

Owl'ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  Affected  wisdom ;  pompous  dull- 
ness.    [£.] 

Owl'light'  (-lif ),  n.  Glimmering  or  imperfect  light, 
[i?.]  Bp.  Warburton. 

Own  (on),  V.  t.  [OE.  unnen  to  grant,  permit,  be 
pleased  with,  AS.  unnan  to  grant ;  akin  to  OS.  giunnan, 
G.  gonnen,  Icel.  unna ;  of  uncertain  origin.  This  word 
has  been  confused  with  own  to  possess.]  To  grant ;  to 
acknowledge ;  to  admit  to  be  true ;  to  confess ;  to  recog- 
nize in  a  particular  character ;  as,  we  own  that  we  have 
forfeited  your  love. 

The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide  ; 

But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns.  Keats. 

Own,  a.  [OE.  owen,  awen,  auen,  aughen,  AS.  agen, 
p.  p.  of  agan  to  possess;  alcin  to  OS.  egan,  G.  &  D. 
eigen,  Icel.  eiginn,  Sw.  &  Dan.  egen.  VHO.  See  Owe.] 
Belonging  to ;  belonging  exclusively  or  especially  to  ; 
peculiar; — most  frequently  following  a  possessive  pro- 
noun, as  my,  our,  thy,  your,  his,  her,  its,  their,  in 
order  to  emphasize  or  intensify  the  idea  of  property, 
peculiar  interest,  or  exclusive  ownership ;  as,  my  own 
father ;  my  own  composition  ;  my  own  idea ;  at  my  own 
price.  "No  man  was  his  own  [i.  e.,  no  man  was  mas- 
ter of  himself,  or  in  possession  of  his  senses]."       Shak. 

To  hold  one's  own,  to  keep  or  maintain  one's  posses- 
sions; to  yield  nothing;  esp.,  to  suffer  no  loss  or  disad- 
vantage in  a  contest.  Shak. 

Own,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Owned  (ond) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Owning.]  [OE.  ohnien,  ahnien,  AS.  agnian,  fr.  agen 
own,  a.  See  Own,  a.]  To  hold  as  property;  to  have 
a  legal  or  rightful  title  to ;  to  be  the  proprietor  or  pos- 
sessor of ;  to  possess ;  as,  to  own  a  house. 

Own'er  (ou'er),  n.  One  who  owns ;  a  rightful  pro- 
prietor ;  one  who  has  the  legal  or  rightful  title,  whether 
he  is  the  possessor  or  not.  Shak. 

Own'er-less,  a.    Without  an  owner. 

Own'er-Ship,  n.  The  state  of  being  an  owner ;  the 
right  to  own ;  exclusive  right  of  possession  ;  legal  or 
just  claim  or  title ;  proprietorship. 

Owre  (our),  n.  [AS.  Ur;  akin  to  G.  auerochs,  OHG. 
ur,  «rohso,  Icel.  v.rr.']    {Zool.)  The  aurochs.     [06s.] 

nS?=®»w"^^?  s  ^  U-     Tanner's  ooze.     See  Ooze,  3. 
Ow'ser  (ou'zer),  j  ' 

Ox  (Sks),  n.  ;  pi.  Oxen  (5ks''n).  [AS.  oxa  ;  akin  to 
D.  OS,  #.  ochs,  ochse,  OHG.  oliso,  Icel.  oxi,  Sw.  &  Dan. 
oxe,  Goth,  auhsa,  Skr.  ukshan  ox,  bull ;  cf .  Skr.  uksh  to 
sprinkle.  y214.  Cf.  Humid,  Aukochs.]  {Zool.)  The 
male  of  bovine  quadrupeds,  especially  the  domestic  ani- 
mal when  castrated  and  grown  to  its  full  size,  or  nearly 
so.  The  word  is  also  applied,  as  a  general  name,  to  any 
species  of  bovine  animals,  male  and  female. 
All  sheep  and  oxen,  yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Fs.  viii.  7. 

(p^^  The  castratad  male  is  called  a  steer  until  it  at- 
tams  its  full  growth,  and  then,  an  ox ;  but  it  castrated 
somewhat  late  in  life,  it  is  called  a  stag.  The  male,  not 
castrated,  is  called  a  bull.  These  distinctions  are  well 
established  in  regard  to  domestic  animals  of  this  genus. 
When  wild  animals  of  this  kind  are  spoken  of,  ox  is  often 
applied  both  to  the  male  and  the  female.  The  name  ox 
is  never  applied  to  the  individual  cow,  or  female,  of  the 
domestic  kind.  Oxen  may  comprehend  both  the  male  and 
the  female. 

Granting  ox  {Zool.),  the  yak.  —  Indian  ox  {Zool.),  the 
zebu.  —  Javan  ox  (Zool.),  the  banteng.  —  Musk  ox.  {Zool.) 
See  under  Musk.  —  Ox  bile.  See  Ox  gall,  below.  —  Ox  gall, 
the  fresh  gall  of  the  domestic  ox ;  —  used  in  the  arts 
and  in  medicine.  —  Ox  pith,  ox  marrow.  [06s.]  Marston. 
—  Ox  ray  (Zool.),  a  very  large  ray  (Diceroiatis  Oiornse)  of 
Southern  Europe.  It  has  a  hornlike  organ  projecting 
forward  from  each  pectoral  iln.  It  sometimes  becomes 
twenty  feet  long  and  twenty-eight  feet  broad,  and  weighs 
over  a  ton.  Called  also  sea  devil.  —  To  have  the  black 
01  tread  on  one's  foot,  to  be  unfortunate ;  to  know  what 
sorrow  is  (because  black  oxen  were  sacrificed  to  Pluto). 
Leigh  Hunt. 
Os'ac'ld  (Sks'SsTd),  n.  (Chem.)  See  Oxyacid. 
Os'a-lan  (oks'a-15n),  n.  [From  Alloxan,  by  transpo- 
sition of  letters.]  {Chem.)  A  complex  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance (C3N3H5O3)  obtained  from  alloxan  (or  when  urea 
is  fused  with  ethyl  oxamate),  as  a  stable  white  crys- 
talline powder  ;  —  called  also  oxaluramide. 

Os'a-lan'tln  (-lan'tin),  n.  [From  Alloxantin,  by 
transposition  of  letters.]  {Chem.)  A  white  crystalline 
nitrogenous  substance  (CeH4N405)  obtained  by  the  re- 
duction of  parabanic  acid ;  —  called  also' leucoturic  acid. 
Ox'a-late  (-lat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  oxalate.  See  Oxalic] 
{Chem.)  A  salt  of  oxalic  acid. 

Os-al'de-hyde  (5ks-Sl'de-hId),  n.  [Oxalic  -\-  alde- 
hyde.']   {Chem.)  Same  as  Glyoxal. 

Ox'al-eth'yl-ine  (bks'al-gth'il-Tn  or  -en),  n.  [Oxalic 
-f  ethyl  -\-  -ine.]  A  poisonous  nitrogenous  base  (CgHjoNj) 
obtained  indirectly  from  oxamide  as  a  thick  transpar- 
ent oil  which  has  a  strong  narcotic  odor,  and  a  physio- 
logical action  resembling  that  of  atropine.  It  is  probably 
related  to  pyridine. 

Ox-al'iC  (oks-51'ik),  a.  [From  Oxalis:  cf.  F.  oxa- 
lique.']  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  con- 
tained in,  sorrel,  or  oxalis ;  specifically,  designating  an 
acid  found  in,  and  characteristic  of,  oxalis,  and  also 
certain  plants  of  the  Buckwheat  family. 

Oxalic  acid  (Chem.),  a  dibasic  acid,  existing  combined 
in  oxalis  as  an  acid  potassium  oxalate,  and  in  many  plant 
tissues  as  the  calcium  oxalate.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large 
scale,  by  the  action  of  fused  caustic  soda  or  potash  on 
sawdust,  as  a  white  crystalline  substance,  which  has  a 
strong  acid  taste,  and  is  poisonous  in  large  doses.  It  is 
used  in  dyeing,  calico  printing,  bleaching  flax  and  straw, 
the  preparation  of  formic  acid,  and  in  salts  of  lemon  for 
removing  ink  stains,  mold,  etc. 

Ox'a-line  (Sks'i-lTn  or  -len),  n.  [Glyoxal  -\-  -rne.] 
{Chem.)  See  Glyoxaline. 


Os'a-lls  (Sks'a-lits),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  sorrel,  Gr. 
o^oAi's,  fr.  6|vs  sliarp,  pungent,  acid.]  {Sot.)  A  geaua 
of  plants,  mostly  herbs,  with  acid-tasting  trifoliolate  or 
multif oliolate  leaves ;  —  caUed  also  wood  sorrel. 

Ox'a-lite  (-lit),  n.  {3Iin.)  A  yeUow  mineral  consist- 
ing of  oxalate  of  iron. 

Ox'a-lnr-am'ide  (oks'a-liir-am'Td  or  -id),  n.  [Oxa- 
lur'ic -\- amide.]  (Chem.)  Same  as  Oxalan. 
Ox'a-lur'ate  (-at),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  oxaluric  acid. 
Ox'a-lur'iO  (-tk),  a.  ^  [Oxalyl  -\-  iirea..]  {Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  designating,  a  complex  nitrogenous  acid, 
related  to  the  ureids,  and  obtained  from  parabanic  acid 
as  a  white  silky  crystalline  substance. 

Ox'a-lyl  (oks'a-lTl),  n.  [Oxalic  +  -yl.]  {Chem.)  (a] 
A  hydrocarbon  radical  (C2O2)  regarded  af  a  residue  of 
oxalic  acid  and  occurring  in  derivatives  of  it.  (6)  An 
old  name  for  carbonyl.    (c)  An  old  name  for  carboxyl. 

Ox-am'ate  (-Sm'at),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  oxamie  acid. 

Ox'a-meth'ans  (oks'a-mSth'an),  n.  [Oxamie  -f-  ethyl.'] 
{ Chem. )  Ethyl  oxamate,  obtained  as  a  white  scaly  crys- 
talline powder. 

Os'a-meth'yl-ane  (-Tl-an),  n.  [Oxamie  -f-  methyl."^ 
{Chem.)  Methyl  oxamate,  obtained  as  a  pearly  white 
crystalline  substance. 

Ox-am'lc  (oks-am'Tk),  a.  [Oxalic  +  amido.]  {Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  (NHj.CjOj.HOj 
obtained  as  a  fine  crystalline  powder,  intermediate  be- 
tween oxalic  acid  and  oxamide.  Its  ammonium  salt  is 
obtained  by  boiling  oxamide  with  ammonia. 

Ox-am'ide  (-id  o)- -id),  re.  [Oxalic -\-  amide.]  {Chem.) 
A  white  crystalline  neutral  substance  (C202(NH2);)  ob- 
tained by  treating  ethyl  oxalate  with  ammonia.  It  is 
the  acid  amide  of  oxalic  acid.  Formerly  called  also  ox- 
alamide. 

Os-am'1-dine  (oks-Sml-dln  or  -den),  n.  [Oa;ygen  -(- 
amido  -j-  -ine."]  {Chem.)  One  of  a  series  of  bases  con- 
taining the  amido  and  the  isonitroso  groups  united  to  thfr 
same  carbon  atom. 

Os'a-nil-am'lde  (oks'a-ntl-Sm'Id  or  -id),  n.  [Oxan~ 
ilic  -\-  amide.]  {Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  nitroge- 
nous substance,  obtained  indirectly  by  the  action  of 
cyanogen  on  aniline,  and  regarded  as  an  anilide  of  ox- 
amie acid ;  —  called  also  phenyl  oxamide. 

Ox-an'1-late  (oks-5n'i-lat),  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  ox- 
anilic  acid. 

Cx'an-ll'lc  (5ks'5n-il'ik),  a.  [Oxalic  -j-  aniline.'] 
{Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  oxalic  acid  and 
aniline; — used  to  designate  an  acid  obtained  in  white 
crystalline  scales  by  heating  these  substances  together. 

Ox-an'1-lide  (bks-Sn'I-lid  or  -lid),  re.  [Oxalic  -|-  ani- 
line -\-  amirfe.]  {Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  substance, 
resembling  oxanilamide,  obtained  by  heating  aniline  ox- 
alate, and  regarded  as  a  double  anilide  of  oxalic  acid; 
—  called  also  diphenyl  oxamide. 

Ox'bane'  (Sks'ban'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  poisonous  bulbous^ 
plant  {Buphane  toxicaria)  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Oxljlrd' (-herd'),  re.  (ZooZ.)  (a)  The  dunlin.  (6)The- 
sanderling.     (c)  An  African  weaver  bird  {Textor  alector). 

Ox'bit'er  (Sks'hifer),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  The  cow  blackbird. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

Oxljow'  (-bo'),  re.  A  frame  of  wood,  bent  into  the 
shape  of  the  letter  U>  and  embracing  an  ox's  neck  as  a 
kind  of  coUar,  the  upper  ends  passing  through  the  bar  of 
the  yoke ;  also,  anything  so  shaped,  as  a  bend  in  a  river. 

Ox'eye'  (-1'),  re.  [Ox  +  eye.]  1.  {Bot.)  {a)  The  ox- 
eye  daisy.  See  under  Daisy.  (6)  The  com  camomile 
{Anthemis  arvensis).  (c)  A  genus  of  composite  plants 
{Buphlhalmum)  with  large  yellow  flowers. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  {a)  A  titmouse,  especially  the  great  tit. 
mouse  {Parus  major)  and  the  blue  titmouse  {P.  cam- 
leus).  [Prov.  Eng.]  (6)  The  dunlin,  (c)  A  fish ;  the- 
bogue,  or  box. 

Creeping  oxeye  (Bot.),  a  West  Indian  composite  plant 
CWedelia  caJTiosa).  —  Seaside  oxeye  (Bot.),  a  West  Indian; 
composite  shrub  (Borrichia  arborescens). 

Ox'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Having  large,  full  eyes,  like  those- 
of  an  ox.  Burton. 

Ox'fly  (-fli'),  re.     {Zo'ol.)  The  gadfly  of  cattle. 

Ox'ford  (oks'ferd),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  city  op- 
university  of  Oxford,  England. 

Oxford  movement.  See  Tkactaeianism.  —  Oxford  School, 
a  name  given  to  those  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land who  adopted  the  theology  of  the  so-called  Oxford- 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times,"  issued  during  the  period  1833- 
1841.  Shipley.  —  Oxford  tie,  a  kind  of  shoe,  laced  on  the. 
instep,  and  usually  covering  the  foot  nearly  to  the  ankle. 

Ox'gang'  (-gSng'),  re.  [Ox  -f-  gang,  n.,  1.]  (0.  Eng- 
Law)  See  Bovate. 

Ox'goad'  (-god'),  re.     A  goad  for  driving  oxen. 

Ox'head'  (-bed'),  n.  [Cf.  Hogshead.]  Literally,  the^ 
head  of  an  ox  (emblem  of  cuckoldom) ;  hence,  a  dolt ;  a 
blockhead. 

Dost  make  a  mummer  of  me,  oxhead  f      Marston.. 

Os'heal'  (-hel'),  n.    {Bot.)    Same  as  Beae's-poot. 

Ox'heart'  (-hart'),  re.  A  large  heart-shaped  cherry,, 
either  black,  red,  or  white. 

Os'Mde'  (-hid'),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  an  ox,  or  leather: 
made  from  it. 

2.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  measure  of  land.    See  3d  Hide. 

Ox'ld  (oks'id),  re.     {Chem.)    See  Oxide. 

Ox'1-da-bU'I-ty  (5ks'i-da-bil'i-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  oxy.- 
dabilite.]     Capability  of  being  converted  into  an  oxide. 

Ox'1-da-ble  (Sks'i-da^b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  oxydable.]' 
Capable  of  being  converted  into  an  oxide. 

Ox'1-date  (-dat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Oxidated 
(-da'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Oxidating.]  [Cf.  F.  oxyder. 
See  Oxide.]    {Chem.)  To  oxidize.     [06s.] 

Ox'i-da'tion (-da'shiin), re.  [Cf.  F.  oxidation.]  {Chem.} 
The  act  or  process  of  oxidizing,  or  the  state  or  result  of 
being  oxidized. 

Ox'i-da'tor  (oks'i-da'ter),  re.    1.  An  oxidizer.    [06s.] 

2.  A  contrivance  for  causing  a  current  of  air  to  im- 
pinge on  the  flame  of  the  Argand  lamp ;  —  called  also 
oxygenator. 
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Os'lde  (Bks'Id  or  -Id),  n.  [F.  oxygine  oxygen  +  acide 
Bcid  :  cf.  P.  oxyde.  The  French  word  was  correctly 
epelt  oxide,  till  about  the  year  1840,  when,  in  ignorance 
or  forgetfijnesa  of  the  true  history  and  composition  of 
the  word,  the  orthography  was  changed  to  make  it 
represent  the  v  of  6r.  6|v's,  from  which  it  was  supposed 
to  be  directly  derived.]  {Chem.)  A  binary  compound  of 
oxygen  with  an  atom  or  radical,  or  a  compound  which  is 
regarded  as  binary ;  as,  iron  oxide,  ethyl  oxide,  nitrogen 
oxide,  etc. 

H^"  In  the  chemical  nomenclature  adopted  by  Guyton 
de  Morveau,  Lavoisier,  and  their  associates,  the  term 
oxides  was  made  to  include  all  compounds  of  oxygen  which 
had  no  acid  (F.  acide)  properties,  as  contrasted  with  the 
acids,  all  of  which  were  at  that  time  supposed  to  contain 
oxygen.  The  orthography  oxyde,  oxyd,  etc.,  was  after- 
wards introduced  in  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  true 
etymology,  but  these  forms  are  now  obsolete  in  English. 
The  spelling  oxid  is  not  common. 

Os'1-dl'za-ble  (Sks'I-di'za-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
oxidized. 

Os'1-dlze  (-diz),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Oxidized  (-dizd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Oxidizing.]  (Chtm.  To  combine  with 
oxygen,  or  subject  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  or  of  an 
oxidizing  agent.  Specifically :  (a)  To  combine  with 
oxygen  or  with  more  oxygen ;  to  add  oxygen  to  ;  as,  to 
oxidize  nitrous  acid  so  as  to  form  nitric  acid.  (6)  To  re- 
move hydrogen  from  (anything),  as  by  the  action  of 
oxygen;  as,  to  oxidize  alcohol  so  as  to  form  aldehyde, 
(c)  To  subject  to  the  action  of  oxygen  or  of  an  oxidizing 
agent,  so  as  to  bring  to  a  higher  grade,  as  an  -ous  com- 
pound to  an  -ic  compound ;  as,  to  oxidize  mercurous 
chloride  to  mercuric  chloride. 

^T'  In  certain  cases  to  oxidize  is  identical  with  to 
acidify  ;  for,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the  more  oxygen  a  sub- 
stance contains  the  more  nearly  does  it  approximate  to 
acid  qualities  ;  thus,  by  oxidation  many  elements,  as  sul- 
phur, nitrogen,  carbon,  chromium,  manganese,  etc.,  pass 
mto  compounds  which  are  acid  anhydrides,  and  thus 
practically  in  the  acid  state. 

Os'l-dlze'inent  (-ment),  n.    Oxidation.     [JJ.] 

Ox'I-dl'zer  (-di'zer),  7!.  {Chem.)  An  agent  employed 
in  oxidation,  or  which  facilitates  or  brings  about  com- 
bination with  oxygen  ;  as,  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  bromine, 
ate,  are  strong  oxidizers. 

Ox-ld'U-la'ted  (Sks-Id'iJ-la/tSd),  a.  (Chem.)  Existing 
in  the  state  of  a  protoxide ;  —  said  of  an  oxide.     [-R.] 

Ox'ime  (Sks'im  or -em),  n.  {Chem.)  One  of  a  series 
of  isonitroso  derivatives  obtained  by  the  action  of  hy- 
droxylamine  on  aldehydes  or  ketones. 

Ox-ln'dol  (5ks-Tn'dol),  re.  \_Oxy%en-\-indol.']  {Chem.) 
A  white  crystalline  nitrogenous  substance  (CgHjNO)  of 
the  indol  group,  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  dioxindol. 
It  is  a  so-called  lactam  compound. 

Ox'l-Od'ic(8ks't-5d'Tk),a.  [,0xy-{a)  +  iodic.1  {Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  certain  compounds  of  iodine 
and  oxygen. 

Os'lUce  (Sksllk'l,  a.  Characteristic  of,  or  like,  an  ox. 

Oxilp'  (oks'llp'),  n.  [AS.  oxanslyppe.  See  Ox,  and 
Cowslip.]  {Bot.)  The  great  cowslip  {Primula  veris,  var. 
elatior). 

Ox'O-nate  (-o-nat),  n.    {Chem.)  A  salt  of  oxonic  acid. 

Ox-0'nl-an  (5ks-o'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  city 
or  the  university  of  Oxford,  England.  Slacaiday. 

Ox-O'ni-an,  n.  A  student  or  graduate  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, in  England. 

Ox-on'lc  (5ks-on'Tk),  a.  [Prob.  glyosalio  -f  carbonic] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  complex  nitrog- 
enous acid  (C4H5N3O4)  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but 
obtained,  in  combination  with  its  salts,  by  a  slow  oxida- 
tion of  uric  acid,  to  which  it  is  related. 

Ox'peck'er  (5ks'p8k'er),  n.  {Zool.)  An  African  bird 
of  the  genus  Buphaga  ;  the  beefeater. 

Ox'shoe'  (-shoo'),  n.  A  shoe  for  oxen,  consisting  of  a 
flat  piece  of  iron  nailed  to  the  hoof. 

Ox'ter  (Sks'ter),  re.  [AS.  ohsta.']  The  armpit ;  also, 
the  arm.     \_Frov.  Eng.  &  Scot.'} 

Ox'tongue'  (oks'tting'),  re.  {Bat.)  A  name  given  to 
several  plants,  from  the  shape  and  roughness  of  their 
leaves ;  as,  Anchusa  officinalis,  a  kind  of  bugloss,  and 
Helminthia  echioides,  both  European  herbs. 

Ox'y-  (5ks'i-).  {Chem.)  A  prefix,  also  used  adjec- 
tively,  designating :  (a)  A  compound  containing  oxygen. 
(6)  A  compound  containing  the  hydroxyl  group,  more 
properly  designated  by  hydroxy-.    See  Hydroxy-. 

Oxy  acid.    See  Oxyacid  (below). 

Ox'y-a-ce'tlc  (-a-se'ttk  or  -sgt'Ik),  a.  lOxy-  {b)  + 
acetic.^  {Chem.)  Hydroxyacetio ;  designating  an  acid 
called  also  glycolic  acid. 

Ox'y-ac'ld  (-Ss'Id),  re.  \,Oxy-  {a)  -\-  acid.l  {Chem.) 
An  acid  containing  oxygen,  as  chloric  acid  or  sulphuric 
acid  ;  —  contrasted  with  the  hydracids,  which  contain  no 
oxygen,  as  hydrochloric  acid.    See  AciD,  and  Hydroxy-. 

Ox'y-am-mo'nl-a  (-Sm-mo'nt-a),  re.  [Oxy-  (6)  +  am- 
monia.']   {Chem.)  Same  as  Hydeoxylamine. 

Ox'y-ben'zene  (-bSn'zen  or  -bSn-zen'),  n.  [_Oxy-  (6)  -)- 
benzene.]   {Chem.)  Hydroxy  benzene.    Same  as  Phenol. 

Ox'y-ten-ZO'lc  (-bSn-zo'Ik),  a.  iOxy-  {b)  +  benzoic] 
{Chem.)  Hydroxybenzoic ;  pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
any  one  of  several  hydroxyl  derivatives  of  benzoic  acid, 
of  which  the  commonest  is  salicylic  acid. 

Ox'y-bro'mlo  (-bro'mlk),  a.  lOxy-  (a)  +  bromic] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  certain  com- 
pounds of  oxygen  and  bromine. 

Ox'y-bu-tyr'lc  (-bu-tTr'Tk),  a.  lOxy^  (b)  +  butT/ric] 
(Chem.)  Hydroxybutyric ;  designating  any  one  of  a  group 
of  metameric  acids  (C3Hr,.0H.C02H). 

Ox'y-oal'cl-nm  (-kUl'si-iSra),  a.  {Oxy-  (a)  +  cal- 
cium.] Of  or  pertaining  to  oxygen  and  calcium ;  as,  the 
oxycalcium  light.  See  Drdmmond  light. 
Ox'y-ca-pro'lo  (-k4-pro'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  See  Leuoio. 
Ox'y-chlO'rlo  (-klo'rik),  a.  [.Oxy-  (a)  +  chloric.'] 
(Chem.)  (a)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating  in  gen 
eral,  certain  compounds  containing  oxygen  and  chlorine. 


(6)  Formerly  designating  an  acid  now  called  perchloric 
acid.     See  Perchloric. 

Ox'y-cMo'ride  (Sks'I-klo'rid  or  -rid),  re.  lOxy-  (a) 
+  chloride.]  (Chem.)  A  ternary  compound  of  oxygen 
and  chlorine  ;  as,  plumbic  oxychloride. 

Ox'y-crate  (5ks'i-krat),  re.  [Gr.  o^vxpaToi/ ;  6fw  acid 
-f-  Kepavvvvai,  to  mix  :  cf.  F.  oxycrat.]  (Med.)  A  mixture 
of  water  and  vinegar.  Wiseman. 

Ox'y-cy'mene  (-si'men),  n.  \_Oxy-  (6)  -|-  cymene.] 
(Chem.)  Hydroxy  cymene.     Same  as  Carvacrol. 

Ox'y-gen  (oks'I-jgn),  n.  [F.  oxygene,  from  Gr.  ofui 
sharp,  acid  -f-  root  of  yiyveaBai  to  be  born.  So  called 
because  originally  supposed  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
every  acirf.]  1.  (Chem.)  A  colorless,  tasteless,  odorless, 
gaseous  element  occurring  in  the  free  state  in  the  atmos- 
phere, of  which  it  forms  about  23  per  cent  by  weight  and 
about  21  per  cent  by  volume,  being  slightly  heavier  than 
nitrogen.     Symbol  O.     Atomic  weight  15.96. 

(H^p*  It  occurs  combined  in  immense  quantities,  form- 
ing eight  ninths  by  weight  of  water,  and  probably  one 
half  by  weiglit  of  the  entire  soUd  crust  of  the  globe,  be- 
ing an  ingredient  of  silica,  the  silicates,  sulphates,  carbon- 
ates, nitrates,  etc.  Oxygen  combines  with  all  elements 
(except  fluorine),  forming  oxides,  bases,  oxyacid  anhy- 
drides, etc.,  the  process  in  general  being  called  oxida- 
tion, of  which  combustion  is  only  an  intense  modification. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  with  most  substances  it  is  mod- 
erately active,  but  at  higher  temperatures  it  is  one  of 
the  most  violent  and  powerful  chemical  agents  known. 
It  is  indispensable  in  respiration,  and  in  general  is  the 
most  universally  active  and  efficient  element.  It  may  be 
prepared  in  the  pure  state  by  heating  potassium  chlorate. 

This  element  (called  dephlogisticated  air  by  Priestley) 
was  named  oxygen  by  Lavoisier  because  he  supposed  it  to 
be  a  constituent  of  all  acids.  This  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
a  very  few  acids  (as  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  hydric 
sulphide,  etc. ),  but  these  do  contain  elements  analogous 
to  oxygen  in  property  and  action.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  most  elements  approach  the  nearer  to  acid,  qualities 
in  proportion  as  they  are  combined  with  more  oxygen, 
shows  the  great  accuracy  and  breadth  of  Lavoisier's  con- 
ception of  its  nature. 

2.  Chlorine  used  in  bleaching.    {JSfanufacturing  name] 

Ox'y-gen-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Oxygenated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Oxygenating  (a'ting).]  [Cf.  F. 
oxygener.]  (Chem.)  To  unite,  or  cause  to  combine,  with 
oxygen  ;  to  treat  with  oxygen ;  to  oxidize ;  as,  oxygenated 
water  (hydrogen  dioxide). 

Ox'ygen-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  oxygenation.] 
(Chem.)  The  act  or  process  of  combining  or  of  treating 
with  oxygen ;  oxidation. 

Ox'y-gen-a'tor  (5ks'i-j5n-a'ter),  re.    An  oxidizer. 

Ox'y-gen'lc  (_-jSn'Tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  con- 
taining, or  resembling,  oxygen  ;  producing  oxygen. 

II  Ox'y-ge'nl-um  (-je'ni-um),  re.  [NL.]  (CAe7«.)  The 
technical  name  of  oxygen.     [iJ.] 

Ox'y-gen-l'za-ble  (-jSn-i'za-b'l),  a.  (Chem.)  Oxidi- 
zable. 

Ox'y-gen-lze  (-Iz),  V.  ?.  [imp.  &  p.j>.  Oxygenized 
(-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Oxygenizing  (-i'zing).]  (Chem.) 
To  oxidize. 

Ox'y-gen-lze'ment  (-ment),  n.     Oxidation. 

Ox-yg'e-nous  (Sks-ij'e-nusJ,  a.     Oxygenic. 

Ox'y-gon  (oks'i-gon),  re.  [Gr.  o|v's  sharp  -)-  yavio.  an 
angle :  cf.  F.  oxy  gone.]  (Geom.)  A  triangle  having 
three  acute  angles. 

Ox-yg'0-nal  (oks-ig'S-nal),       )  a.    Having  acute  an- 

Ox'y-gO'ni-al  (oks'i-gym-al),  |     gles.  Barloxo. 

Ox'y-haBm'a-cy'a-nln  (-hSm'a^si'a-nTn  or  -he'ma-),  1 

Ox'y-haem'O-cy'a-nin  (-hem'o-si'a-nin  or  -he'mo-),  ) 
n.  [Oxy-  (a)  -f-  hsemacyanin,  hsemocyanin.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  See  H^macyanin. 

Ox'y-haem'O-glo'bln  I  (-hem'o-glo'bin  or  -he'mo-),  re. 

Ox'y-hem'0-glo'bln  )  [Oxy-  (a)  -f  hsemoglobin,  hem- 
oglobin.]   {Physiol.  Chem.)  See  Hemoglobin. 

Ox'y-hy'dro-gen  (-hi'dro-jSn),  a.  [Oxy-  (a)  +  hydro- 
gen.] (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen ;  as,  oxyhydrogen  gas. 

Oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  (Chem.)  See  Blowpipe.  —  Oxy- 
hydrogen microscope,  a  form  of  microscope  arranged  so  as 
to  use  the  light  produced  by  burning  lime  or  limestone 
under  a  current  of  oxyhydrogen  gas. 

Ox'y-mel  (5ks'i-mSl),  n.  [L.  oxymeli,  6r.  6|vVeAt ; 
ofu's  acid  +  fie'Ai  honey.]  (Med.)  A  mixture  of  honey, 
water,  vinegar,  and  spice,  boiled  to  a  sirup.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Ox'y-meth'yl-ene  (-mgth'il-en),  re.  [Oxy-  (a)  -f 
methylene.]  (Chem.)  Formic  aldehyde,  regarded  as  a 
methylene  derivative. 

II  Ox'y-mo'ron  (-m^rSii),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  bivfutopov, 
fr.  oluficupos  pointedly  foolish ;  ofu's  sharp  -{-  /xupo;  fool- 
ish.] (Rhet.)  A  figure  in  which  an  epithet  of  a  contrary 
signification  is  added  to  a  word;  e.  g.,  cruel  kindness ; 
laborious  idleness. 

Ox'y-mu'rl-ate  (-mu'rt-at),  n.  (Old  Chem.)  A  salt 
of  the  supposed  oxymuriatic  acid  ;  a  chloride. 

OzymoTiate  of  lime,  chloride  of  lime. 

Ox'y-mu'rl-at'lC  (-mu'rT-St'ikV  a.  [Oxy-  (a)  -\-  mu- 
riatic: cf.  F.  oxymuriatique.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  consisting  of,  oxygen  and  muriatic  acid,  that  is,  hy- 
drochloric acid.     [Archaic] 

Oxymoriatlc  acid,  chlorine,  formerly  so  called  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  muri- 
atic acid.    [06*.] 

Ox'y-neu'rlne  (-nii'rTn  or  -ren),  n.    (Chem.)  See  Be- 

TAINE. 

Ox-yn'tlC  (8ks-tn'tik),  a.  [Gr.  b^vvetv  to  make  acid.] 
(Physiol.)  Acid  ;  producing  acid  ;  —  applied  especially  to 
certain  glands  and  cells  in  the  stomach. 

II  Ox'y-0'pl-a  (5ks'T-o'pi-a),  Ire.    [NL.  oxyopia,  from 

Ox'y-0'py  (5ks'i-o'py),  (  Gr.  ofu!  sharp  +  oi/(n 
sight.]     (Med.)  Excessive  acutenesa  of  sight. 

Ox'y-phe'nlC  (-fe'nik),  a.  [Oxy-  {b)  -(-  phenol] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  tlie  plioiiol  for- 
merly called  oxi/phenic  acid,  and  now  oxyphenol  and 
pyrocatechin.    See  Pyeocatechin. 

Ox'y-phe'nol  (Bks'I-fe'nol),  re.     (Chem.)   A  phenol, 


CeH4(OH)2,  produced  by  the  distillation  of  catechin ;  — 
called  also  oxyphenic  acid,  and  now  pyrocatechin. 

Ox-yph'0-ny  (Sks-Ifo-n^),  re.  [Gr.  6|i;s  sharp  +  (jxavri 
voice.]     Acuteness  or  shrillness  of  voice. 

Ox'y-QlUln'O-line  (5ks'i-kwin'o-lTn  or  -len),  re.  [Oxy- 
(b) -{- guinoiine.]  (CAcm.)  Hydroxy  quinoline  ;  a  phenol 
derivative  of  quinoline,  —  called  also  carboslyril. 

II  Ox'y-rhyn'cha  (-rin'ka),  re.^Z.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ofus 
sharp  -\-  pvyx"^  snout.]     (Zo'dl.)  The  maioid  crabs. 

Ox-yr'rhO-dine  (oks-tr'ro-din),  re.  [Gr.  b^vppoStvov 
(sc.  €\aiov) ;  6^u5  acid  -f-  poStvos  made  of  roses,  poSov 
rose.]  (Med.)  A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  the  oil  of  roses 
with  one  of  the  vinegar  of  roses.  Floyer. 

Ox'y-salt'  (oks'i-salf),  re.  [Oxy-  (a)  -f-  salt.]  (Chem.) 
A  salt  of  an  oxyacid,  as  a  sulphate. 

Ox'y-sul'phlde  (-sul'f Id  or  -fid),  re.  (Chem.)  A  ter- 
nary compound  of  oxygen  and  sulphur. 

Ox'y-sul'phu-ret  (-siil'fii-rSt),  re.  (Chem.)  An  oxy- 
sulphide.     [Obsolescent] 

Ox'y-tOC'lc  (-tos'ik),  a.  [Gr.  6 Jus  sharp,  quick  -f- 
t6ko9  birth.]  (Med.)  Promoting  uterine  contractions, 
or  parturition.  —  re.  An  oxytocic  medicine  or  agent. 

Ox'y-tOl'U-ene  (-tBl'it-en),  re.  [Oxy-  (a)  -\-  toluene.] 
One  of  three  hydroxy  derivatives  of  toluene,  called  the 
cresols.    See  Cresol. 

Ox'y-tone  (5ks'i-ton),  a.  [Gr.  ofu'roi'os;  ofuy  sharp 
-|-  Torai  tone.]  Having  an  acute  sound;  (Gr.  Gram.), 
having  an  acute  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

Ox'y-tone,  re.     1.  An  acute  sound. 

2.  (Gr.  Gram.)  A  word  having  the  acute  accent  on 
the  last  syllable. 

Ox'y-ton'io-al  (-tSn'T-kal),  a.    (Cfr.  Gram.)  Oxytone. 

O'yer  (o'yer),  re.  [Anglo  F.,  a  hearing,  from  OF.  oir, 
F.  ouir,  to  hear,  L.  audire.  See  Audible.]  (Law)  A 
hearing  or  an  inspection,  as  of  a  deed,  bond,  etc.,  as  when 
a  defendant  in  court  prays  oyer  of  a  writing.  Blackstone. 

Oyer  and  terminer  (Law),  a  term  used  in  England  in 
commissions  directed  to  judges  of  assize  about  to  hold 
court,  directing  them  to  hear  and  determine  cases  brought 
before  them.  In  the  U.  S.  the  phrase  is  used  to  designate 
certain  criminal  courts. 

O'yez'  (o'ySs' ;  277),  interj.  [Anglo-F.  oyez  hear  ye. 
See  Oyer.]  Hear ;  attend  ;  —  a  term  used  by  criers  of 
courts  to  secure  silence  before  making  a  proclamation. 
It  is  repeated  three  times.    [Written  also  oyes.] 

Oylet  (oi'let),  re.     [See  Eyelet.]     1.  See  Eyelet. 

2.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Oillet. 

Oy'noun  (oi'noon),  re.    Onion.     \_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Oys'ter  (ois'ter),  re.  [OF.  oistre,  F.  huitre,  L.  ostrea, 
ostreum,  Gr.  oarpeov;  prob.  akin  to  hariov  bone,  the 
oyster  being  so  named  from 
its  shell.  Cf.  Osseous, 
Ostracize.]  1.  (Zo'dl.)  Any 
marine  bivalve  mollusk  of 
the  genus  Ostrea.  They  are 
usually  found  adhering  to 
rocks  or  other  fixed  objects 
in  shallow  water  along  the 
seacoasts,  or  in  brackish  wa- 
ter in  the  mouths  of  rivers. 
The  common  European  oys-  g  ,^,  withlh^pper  Lobe  of 
ter  (Ostrea  eduhs),  and  the  'Mantle  removed,  a  Muscle ; 
American  oyster  (Ostrea  ftOills;  cc' Mantle  ;  d  Palpi; 
Virginiana),  are  the  most  c  Mouth.;  h  Anus;  z  Intes- 
important  species.  '•"^  '  ^  ^""■ 

2.  A  name  popularly  given  to  the  delicate  morsel  con- 
tained in  a  small  cavity  of  the  bone  on  each  side  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  back  of  a  fowl. 

Fresh-water  oyster  (Zo'dl.),  any  species  of  the  genua 
Etheria,  and  allied  genera,  found  in  rivers  of  Africa  and 
South  America.  They  are  irregular  in  form,  and  attach 
themselves  to  rocks  like  oysters,  but  they  have  a  pearly 
interior,  and  are  allied  to  the  fresh-water  mussels.  —  Oys- 
ter bed,  a  breeding  place  for  oysters ;  a  place  in  a  tidal 
river  or  other  water  on  or  near  the  seashore,  where  oys- 
ters are  deposited  to  grow  and  fatten  for  market.  See  1st 
Scalp,  re.  —  Oyster  catcher  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  wading 
birds  of  the 
genus  Hs-ma-  ^ 
topus,  which  _^ 
frequent  sea--^-  _ 

shores   and__^^     ^?5^^Ss,.l^^^^'*'*"^-   -  -^ 

feed    upon^       '~   '     ■   ^==^  ■= 

shellfish.  The  ^ 
E  u  r  opean   -^ 
species  (H.  os-  j_ 
tralegus),  the   10 
common 
American        Oyster  Catcher  iHsematopua  ostralegua^ 

palliatus),  and  the  California,  or  black,  oyiter  cntchei' 
Off.  Bachmani)  are  the  best  known.  —  Oyster  crab  (Zo'dl.), 
a  small  crab  (Pinnotheres  ostreum) 
which  lives  as  a  commensal  in  the 
gill  cavity  of  the  oyster.  —  Oyster 
dredge,  a  rake  or  small  dragnet  for  ( 
bringing  up  oysters  from  the  bot- 
torn  of  the  sea.  —  Oyster  8sh.  (Zo-\ 
ol.)  (a)  Tlie  tautog.  (b)  The  toad- 
fish.  —  Oyster  plant.  (Bot.)  (a)  A 
plant  of  tlie  genus  Tragopogon  {T. 
porrifoiiKS).  the  root  of  which,  oyj,^  crab  {Pitmo- 
when  cooked,  somewhat  resembles  thercs  oslreum).  Nat. 
the  oyster  in  taste ;  salsify ;  —  called  ^ize. 
also  vegetable  oyster.    Ctt)  A  plant 

found  on  the  seacoast  of  Nortnern  Europe,  America,  and 
Asia  (Mertcnsia  maritima),  the  fresh  leaves  of  which  have 
a  strong  Havor  of  oysters.  —  Oyster  plover.  (Zo'dl.)  Same 
as  Oyster  catcher,  above.  —  Oyster  shell  (Zo'dl.),  the  shell 
of  an  oyster.  —  Oyster  wench,  Oyster  wife,  Oyster  woman, 
a  woman  who  deals  in  oysters.  —  Pearl  oyster.  (Zo'dl.)  See 
under  Pearl.  —  Thorny  oyster  (Zo'dl.),  any  spiny  marina 
shell  of  the  genus  iypondylus. 

Oys'ter-green'  (gron'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  green  mem- 
branous soasveod  (Ulna)  often  found  growing  on  oysters, 
but  common  on  stones,  piles,  etc. 

Oys'ter-lng,  n.    Gathering,  or  dredging  for,  oysters. 

Oys'ter-ling  (ois'ter-ling),  ».  (Zo'dV)  A  young  •yster. 
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O-Ze'na  (6-ze'na),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  ozaena,  Gr.  ofaira, 
fr.  ofetv  to  smell.]  (Med.)  A  discharge  of  fetid  matter 
from  the  nostril,  particularly  if  associated  with  ulceration 
of  the  soft  parts  and  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  nose. 

O'ZO-Oe'llte  (o'zo-se'rit),  n.  [Gr.  ofetf  to  smeU  + 
(Cijpds  wax.]  {Min.)  A  waxlike  mineral  resin; — some- 
times called  native  paraffin,  and  mineral  wax. 

O'ZO-na'tion  (0'26-na'shun),  n.  (Chem.)  The  act  of 
treating  with  ozone ;  also,  the  act  of  converting  into,  or 
producing,  ozone  ;  ozonization. 

O'ZOne  (o'zou  or  6-zon'),  n.  [Gr.  o^toy  smelling,  p. 
pr.  of  ofeif  to  smell.  See  Odoe.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless 
gaseous  substance  (O3)  obtained  (as  by  the  silent  dis- 
charge of  electricity  in  oxygen)  as  an  allotropic  form  of 
oxygen,  containing  three  atoms  in  the  molecule.  It  is 
a  strong  oxidizer,  and  probably  exists  in  the  air,  though 


by  the  ordinary  tests  it  is  liable  to  be  confused  with 
certain  other  substances,  as  hydrogen  dioxide,  or  certain 
oxides  of  nitrogen.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  peculiar 
odor,  which  resembles  that  of  weak  chlorine. 

0-zon'ic  (o-zon'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  resem- 
bling, or  containing,  ozone. 

O-zo'lll-fi-ca'tion  (o-zo'm-fl-ka'shiin),  re.  \_Ozone  + 
L.  -ficare  to  make.  See  -rr.]  {Chem.)  The  act  or  proc- 
ess of  producing,  or  of  subjecting  to  the  action  of,  ozone. 

O'ZO-nl-za'tlon  (o'z6-ni-za'shiin),  n,  {Chem.)  Ozona- 
tion. 

O'zo-nize  (o'zo-niz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ozonized 
(-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ozonizing.]  (Chem.)  (a)  To 
convert  into  ozone,  as  oxygen.     (6)  To  treat  with  ozone. 

O'ZO-nl'zer  (-nl'zer),  n.  (Chem.)  An  apparatus  or 
agent  for  the  production  or  application  of  ozone. 


O'ZO-nom'e-ter  (o'z6-n5m'e-ter),  n.  lOzone  +  -meter.'] 
An  mstrument  for  ascertaining  the  amount  of  ozone  in 
the  atmosphere,  or  in  any  gaseous  mixture.        Faraday. 

O'ZO-no-met'ric  (o'zo-no-met'rtk),  a.  (Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  used  for,  the  determination  of  the  amount 
of  ozone ;  of  or  relating  to  ozouometry. 

O'ZO-nom'e-try  (-nom'e-try),  n.  (Chem.)  The  meas- 
urement or  determination  of  the  quantity  of  ozone. 

0-ZO'no-SCOpe  (6-zo'n6-skop),  n.  [Ozone  -f  -scope.] 
(Chem.)  An  apparatus  employed  to  indicate  the  presence, 
or  the  amount,  of  ozone. 

0-ZO'no-SCOp'iC  (-skSp'ik),  a.  [Ozone  +  Gr.  aKOfreiv 
to  view.]  (Chem.)  Serving  to  indicate  the  presence  or 
the  amount  of  ozone. 

O'ZO-nous  (o'zo-niis  or  o-Eynus),  a.  Pertaining  to. 
or  containing,  ozone. 


P. 


P(pe),  the  sixteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is 
a  uonvocal  consonant  whose  form  and  value  come 
from  the  Latin,  into  which  language  the  letter  was 
brought,  through  the  ancient  Greek,  from  the  Phoeni- 
cian, its  probable  origin  being  Egyptian.  Etymologic- 
ally  P  is  most  closely  related  to  b,  /,  and  v  •  as  hobble, 
hopple ;  /ather,  paternal ;  recipient,  receiiJe.  See  B,  F, 
and  M. 

See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  247,  248,  and  184-195. 

Pa  (pa),  re.    A  shortened  form  of  Paia. 

Fa'age  (pa's] ;  48),  n.  [OF.  paage,  paiage,  F.  peage, 
fr.  (assumed)  LL.  pedaticum,  fr.  L.  pes,  pedis,  foot. 
See  Pedage,  Pedal.]  (0.  JSng.  Law)  A  toll  for  passage 
over  another  person's  grounds.  [Written  also  peage 
and  pedage.]  Burke. 

II  Paard  (pard),  re.  [D., ahorse.]  Thezebra.  [S.Africa] 

Paas  (pas),  re.    Pace.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Paas  (pas),  n.  [D.  paasch.  See  Pasch.]  The  Easter 
festival.    [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlelt. 

Paas  egg.    See  Easter  egg,  under  Eastek. 

Pal)'U-lar  (pSl/u-ler),  a.  [L.  pabularis.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  fit  for,  pabulum  or  food  ;  affording  food. 

PalJ'U-la'tion  (-la'shian),  n.  [L.  pabulatio,  fr.  paba- 
lari  to  feed,  iT.  pabulum  iood.  See  PABULnM.]  1.  The 
act  of  feeding,  or  providing  food.     [Obs.]         Cockeram. 

2.  Food;  fodder;  pabulum.     [Obs.] 

Pab'U-IOUS  (pab'u-liJs),  a.  [L.  pabulosus.]  Afford- 
ing pabulum,  or  food  ;  alimental.    [S.]    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pab'n-lum  (-lum),  re.  [L.,  akin  to  pascere  to  pasture. 
See  Pastoh.]  The  means  of  nutriment  to  animals  or 
plants  ;  food ;  nourishment ;  hence,  that  which  feeds  or 
sustains,  as  fuel  for  a  fire ;  that  upon  which  the  mind 
or  soul  is  nourished;  as,  hxteUectxtSil pabulum. 

Pac  (pak),  re.  A  kind  of  moccasin,  having  the  edges 
of  the  sole  turned  up  and  sewed  to  the  upper.      Knight. 

Pa'ca  (Pg.  pa'ka ;  E.  pa'ka),  re.  [Pg.,  from  the  native 
name.]  (.^00/.)  A  small  South 
American  rodent  (Ccelogenys 
paca),  having  blackish  brown 
fur,  with  four  parallel  rows  of 
white  spots  along  its  sides ; 
the  spotted  cavy.  It  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  agouti  and  the 
Guuiea  pig.  ^^■iiiiiii  iiiwiiiiimiii 

Pa'ca-We  (paHia-bn),  a  [L.  ^^■HKaBilTi  _l 
pacare  to  pacify.]    Placable. 
[B.]  Coleridge. 

Pa-cane' (pa-kan'),  re. 
(Bot.)  A  species  of  hickory. 
See  Pecan. 

Pa'cate  (pa'kat),  a,  [L.  pacatus,  p.  p.  of  pacare  to 
pacify,  fr.  pax,  pacis,  peace.  See  Pat  to  requite.  Peace.] 
Appeased ;  pacified ;  tranquil.     [R.] 

Pa'ca-ted  (pa'ka-tSd),  a.    Pacified ;  pacate. 

Pa-ca'tlon  (pS-ka'shiin),  re.  [L.  pacatio.]  The  act 
of  pacifying ;  a  peacemaking.  Coleridge. 

Face  (pas),  re.  [OE.  pas,  F.  pas,  from  L.  passus  a 
step,  pace,  orig.,  a  stretching  out  of  the  feet  in  walking ; 
cf .  pandere,  passum,  to  spread,  stretch  ;  perh.  akin  to 
E.  patent.  Cf.  Pas,  Pass.]  1.  A  single  movement  from 
one  foot  to  the  other  in  walking  ;  a  step. 

2.  The  length  of  a  step  in  walking  or  marching,  reck- 
oned from  the  heel  of  one  foot  to  the  heel  of  the  other ; 
—  used  as  a  unit  in  measuring  distances ;  as,  he  advanced 
fifty  paces.     "The  height  of  sixty  pace."  Chaucer. 

^W^  Ordinarily  the  pace  is  estimated  at  two  and  one 
half  linear  feet ;  but  in  measuring  distances  by  stepping, 
the  pace  is  extended  to  three  feet  (one  yard)  or  to  three 
and  three  tenths  feet  (one  fifth  of  a  rod).  The  regulation 
marching  pace  in  the  English  and  United  States  armies 
is  28  inches  for  common  and  quick  time,  and  36  or  33 
inches  for  double-quick  time.  The  Roman  pace  ( passus) 
was  from  the  heel  of  one  foot  to  the  heel  of  the  same  foot' 
when  it  next  touched  the  ground,  five  Roman  feet. 

3.  Manner  of  stepping  or  moving ;  gait ;  walk ;  as,  the 
walk,  trot,  canter,  gallop,  and  amble  are  paces  of  the 
horse ;  a  swaggering  pace  ;  a  quick  pace.  Chaucer. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day.  Skak. 

In  the  military  schools  of  riding  a  variety  of  paces  are  taught. 

Walsh. 

4.  A  slow  gait ;  a  footpace.    [06^.]  CJuiucer. 

5.  Specifically,  a  kind  of  fast  amble ;  a  rack. 

6.  Any  single  movement,  step,  or  procedure.     [R.] 
The  first  pace  necessary  for  his  majesty  to  make  is  to  fall  into 

confidence  with  Spain.  Sir  W.  Temple. 


Paca  ( Ccdogenyspaca). 


7.  (Arch.)  A  broad  step  or  platform ;  any  part  of  a 
floor  slightly  raised  above  the  rest,  as  around  an  altar, 
or  at  the  upper  end  of  a  hall. 

8.  ( Weaving)  A  device  in  a  loom,  to  maintain  tension 
on  the  warp  in  pacing  the  web. 

Geometrical  pace,  the  space  from  heel  to  heel  between 
the  spot  where  one  foot  is  set  down  and  that  where  the 
same  foot  is  again  set  down,  loosely  estimated  at  five 
feet,  or  by  some  at  four  feet  and  two  fifths.  See  Roman 
pace  in  the  Note  under  def.  2.  [Obs.]  —  To  keep,  or  hold, 
pace  with,  to  keep  up  with ;  to  go  as  fast  as.  "In  intellect 
and  attainments  he  kept  pace  with  his  age. ' '         Southey. 

Pace  (pas),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Paced  (past) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Pacing  (pa'sing).]  1.  To  go ;  to  walk  ;  specific- 
ally, to  move  with  regular  or  measured  steps.  "  I  paced 
on  slowly."  Pope.    "With  speed  so  pace."   Shak. 

2.  To  proceed ;  to  pass  on.     [Obs.] 

Or  [ere]  that  I  further  in  this  tale  pace.         Chaucer. 

3.  To  move  quickly  by  lifting  the  legs  on  the  same 
side  together,  as  a  horse ;  to  amble  with  rapidity ;  to 
rack. 

4.  To  pass  away ;  to  die.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
Pace,  V.  t.     1.  To  walk  over  with  measured  tread  ;  to 

move  slowly  over  or  upon ;    as,   the  guard  paces  his 
round.     "Pacireg' light  the  velvet  plain."       T.  Warton. 

2.  To  measure  by  steps  or  paces ;  as,  to  pace  a  piece 
of  ground. 

3.  To  develop,  guide,  or  control  the  pace  or  paces  of ; 
to  teach  the  pace ;  to  break  in. 

If  you  can,  pace  your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  it  go.  Shak. 

To  pace  the  web  ( Weaving),  to  wind  up  the  cloth  on  the 
beam,  periodically,  as  it  is  woven,  in  a  loom. 

Faced  (past),  a.  Having,  or  trained  in,  [such]  a  pace 
or  gait ;  trained ;  —  used  in  composition ;  as,  slow-paced  / 
a  thorough-paced  villain. 

Fa'cer  (pa'aer),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  paces ; 
especially,  a  horse  that  paces. 

Pa-cha'  (pa-sha'),  re.     [F.]    See  Pasha. 

II  Pa'oha-ca-mac'  (pa'cha-ka-mak'),  re.  A  divinity 
worshiped  by  the  ancient  Peruvians  as  the  creator  of  the 
universe. 

llPa-Chak'  (pa-chak'),  re.  (Bot.)  The  fragrant  roots 
of  the  Saussurea  Costus,  exported  from  India  to  China, 
and  used  for  burning  as  incense.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  costus  of  the  ancients.     [Written  also  putchuck.]. 

Pa-cha'llc  (pa-sha'lik),  a.  &  re.     See  Pashalic. 

II  Pa-chi'sl  (pa-che'zi),  Par-Che'si  (par-che'zt),  n 
[Hind.,  fr.  pachis  twenty-five,  the  highest  throw  in  the 
game.]  A  game,  somewhat  resembUng  backgammon, 
originating  in  India. 

Pa-Chom'e-ter  (pa-k5m'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  iraxos  thick- 
ness -f-  -meter.]  (Physics)  An  instrument  for  measur- 
uig  thickness,  as  of  the  glass  of  a  mirror,  or  of  paper  ;  a 
pachymeter. 

II  Pa-chon'ta  (pa-chon'ta),  re.  (Bot.)  A  substance  re- 
sembling gutta-percha,  and  used  to  adulterate  it,  ob- 
tained from  the  East  Indian  tree  Isonandra  acuminata. 

Pach'y-  (pSk'i-).  [Gr.  7raxv9  thick.]  A  combining 
form  meaning  thick  ;  as,  pacAs/'Jerm,  pacAj/dactyl. 

Pach'y-car'pons  (pak'I-kar'piis),  a.  [Pachy-  -f  Gr. 
Kapiro!  fruit.]     (Bot.)  Having  the  pericarp  thick. 

Pach'y-dac'tyl  (-dSk'tTl),  re.  [Pachy-  -f  dactyl.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  bird  or  other  animal  having  thick  toes. 

Pach'y-dac'tyl-OUS  (-us),  a.  (Zodl.)  Having  thick 
toes. 

Pach'y-denn  (pakT-derm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  pachyderme.] 
(Zodl.)  One  of  the  Pachydermata. 

Pach'y-der'mal  (-der'mal),  (^.  (Zodl.)  Of  or  relating 
to  the  pachyderms  ;  as,  pachydermal  dentition. 

II  Pach'y-der'ma-ta  (-ma-ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
vaxv&epixoi  thick-skirmed ;  Tragus  thick  -\-  Sep/xa  skin.] 
(Zodl.)  A  group  of  hoofed  mammals  distinguished  for 
the  tliickness  of  their  skins,  including  the  elephant,  hip- 
popotamus, rhinoceros,  tapir,  horse,  and  hog.  It  is  now 
considered  an  artificial  group. 

Pach'y-der'ma-tous  (-ma-tiis),  a.  1.  (Zodl.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  pachyderms. 

2.  Tliick-skinued ;  not  sensitive  to  ridicule. 

Fach'y-der'mold  (-moid),  a.  [Pachyderm  +  -oid.] 
(Zodl.)  Related  to  the  pachyderms. 

Pach'y-glos'sal  (pak't-glSs'sal),  a.  [Pachy-  +  Gr. 
yXiacrcm  tongue.]  (Zodl.)  Having  a  thick  tongue  ;  — 
applied  to  a  group  of  lizards  (Pachy glossse),  including 
the  iguanas  and  agamas. 


Pach'y-men'ln-gl'tlS  (p5k'T-m6n'in-jT'tIs),re.  [Pachy- 
-\- meningitis.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater 
or  outer  membrane  of  the  brain. 

Pa-chym'e-ter  (pa-kTm'e-ter),  re.  [Pachy-  -j-  -meter.] 
Same  as  Pachometek. 

Pach'y-ote  (pSk'I-ot),  re.  [Pachy-  -f  Gr.  o5s,  uto!, 
ear.]  (Zodt.)  One  of  a  family  of  bats,  including  those 
which  have  thick  external  ears. 

Pac'i-fi'a-ble  (pSs'I-fi'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  pac- 
ified or  appeased ;  placable. 

Pa-clf'ic  (pa^sif'ik),  a.  [L.  pacificus:  cf.  F.  paci- 
fique.  See  Pacify.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  peace ;  suited 
to  make  or  restore  peace  ;  of  a  peaceful  character ;  not 
warlike  ;  not  quarrelsome  ;  conciUatory ;  as,  pacific 
words  or  acts ;  a  pacific  nature  or  condition. 

Pacific  Ocean,  the  ocean  between  America  and  Asia,  so 
called  by  Magellan,  its  first  European  navigator,  on  ac- 
count of  the  exemption  from  violent  tempests  which  he 
enjoyed  while  saihng  over  it ;  —  called  also,  simply,  the 
Pacific,  and,  formerly,  the  South  sea. 

Syn.  —  Peacemaking ;  appeasing ;  conciliatory ;  tran- 
quil ;  calm ;  quiet ;  peaceful ;  reconciling ;  mild ;  gentle. 

Fa-cU'ic-a-ble  (-i-ka-b'l),  a.  Placable.  [E.]  Bp.HaU. 

Fa-cif'lc-al  (-i-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  peace ;  pa- 
cific.  [R.]  SirS.Wotton.  —  PA-oil'ic-al-ly,adv.  [R.] 

Fa-clf'i-ca'tion  (pa-sifl-ka'shtin  or  p5s'i-fi-  :  277),  re. 
[L.  pacifiealio  :  cf.  F.  pacification.  See  Pacift.]  The 
act  or  process  of  pacifying,  or  of  making  peace  between 
parties  at  variance  ;  reconciliation.  "  An  embassy  of  pa- 
cification."  Bacon. 

Pa-Cif'i-ca'tor  (-ka'ter ;  277),  re.  [L.]  One  who,  or 
that  which,  pacifies ;  a  peacemaker  Bacon. 

Fa-cU'i-ca-tO-ry  (pa-sif'i-ka-t6-ry),  a.  [L.  paeificato- 
rius.]    Tending  to  make  peace ;  conciliatory.     Barrow. 

Fac'l-fl'er  fp5s'T-fi'er),  re.     One  who  pacifies. 

Fac'i-fy  (-fl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pacified  (-fid) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pacifying  (-fi'Tng).]  [F.  pacifier,  L.  paci- 
ficare;  pax,  pacis,  peace  -|-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make. 
See  Peace,  and  -FY.]  To  make  to  be  at  peace ;  to  ap- 
pease ;  to  calm ;  to  stiU ;  to  quiet ;  to  allay  the  agitation, 
excitement,  or  resentment  of ;  to  tranquillize ;  as,  to 
pacify  a  man  when  angry ;  tp  pacify  pride,  appetite,  or 
importunity.     "Pray  ye, paci/y  yourself."  Shak. 

To  pacify  and  settle  those  countries.  Bacon. 

Pa-cln'i-an  (pa-sin'I-an),  a.  (Anat.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  discovered  by,  FiUppo  Pacini,  an  Italian  physician 
of  the  19th  century. 

Pacinian  corpuscles,  small  oval  bodies  terminating  some 
of  the  minute  branches  of  the  sensory  nerves  in  the  in- 
tegument and  other  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  tactile  organs. 

Pack  (pak),  re.    [Cf.  Pact.]    A  pact.    [Obs.]    Daniel. 

Pack,  re.  [Akin  to  D.  pak,  G.  pack,  Dan.  pakke,  Sw. 
packa,  Icel.  pakki,  Gael.  &  Ir.  pac.  Aim.  pak.  Cf. 
Packet.]  1.  A  bundle  made  up  and  prepared  to  be  car- 
ried ;  especially,  a  bundle  to  be  carried  on  the  back ;  a 
load  for  an  animal ;  a  bale,  as  of  goods.  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  [Cf.  Peck,  re.]  A  number  or  quantity  equal  to  the 
contents  of  a  pack ;  hence,  a  multitude  ;  a  burden.  "  A 
pacA:  of  sorrows."     "  A pacA:  of  blessings."  Shak. 

^^  "  In  England,  by  a  pack  of  meal  is  meant  280  lbs. ; 
of  wool,  240  lbs. ' '  McElrath. 

3.  A  number  or  quantity  of  connected  or  similar  things ; 
as  :  (a)  A  fuU  set  of  playing  cards  ;  also,  the  assortment 
used  in  a  particular  game  ;  as,  a  euchre  pack,  (b)  A 
number  of  hounds  or  dogs,  hunting  or  kept  together. 
(c)  A  number  of  persons  associated  or  leagued  in  a  bad 
design  or  practice ;  a  gang ;  as,  a  pack  of  thieves  or 
knaves,  (d)  A  shook  of  cask  staves,  (e)  A  bundle  ol 
sheet-iron  plates  for  rolling  simultaneously. 

4.  A  large  area  of  floating  pieces  of  ice  driven  together 
more  or  less  closely.  Kane. 

5.  An  envelope,  or  wrapping,  of  sheets  used  in  hydro- 
pathic practice,  called  dry  pack,  wet  pack,  cold  pack, 
etc.,  according  to  the  method  of  treatment. 

6.  [Prob.  the  same  word ;  but  cf.  AS.  pSecan  to  de- 
ceive.] A  loose,  lewd,  or  worthless  person.  See  Bao- 
GAOE.     [Obs.]  Skelton. 

Pack  animal,  an  animal,  as  a  horse,  mule,  etc.,  employed 
m  carrying  packs.  —  Pack  cloth,  a  coarse  cloth,  often  duck, 
used  m  covering  packs  or  bales.  —  Pack  horse.  See  Pack 
animal  (above).  —  Pack  ice.  See  def.  4,  above.  —  Pack 
foth  (Zodl.),  a  small  moth  (Anacampsis  sarcitella)  which, 
m  the  larval  state,  is  very  destructive  to  wool  and  woolen 
fabrics.  —  Pack  needle,  a  needle  for  sewiug  with  pack 
thread.    Piers  Plowman.  —  Pack  saddle,  a  saddle  made 
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for  supporting  the  load  on  a  pack  animal.  ShnJc.  —  Pack 
staff,  a  staff  for  supporting  a  pack ;  a  peddler's  stall'.  — 
Pack  thread,  strong  thread  or  small  twme  used  for  tying 
packs  or  parcels.  —Pack  train  (Mil.),  a  troop  of  packau- 
unals. 

Pack  (pSk),  V.  t,  \imp.  &p.p.  Packed  (pSkt) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  PACKTNa.]  [Akin  to  D.pakken,  G.pac/cen,  Dan. 
pakke,  Sw.  packa,  Icel.  pakka.  See  Pack,  ».]  1.  To 
make  a  pack  of ;  to  arrange  closely  and  securely  in  a 
pack;  hence,  to  place  and  arrange  compactly  as  in  a 
pack ;  to  press  into  close  order  or  narrow  compass ;  as, 
to  pack  goods  in  a  box ;  to  pack  fish. 

Strange  ma.teiis.\s packed  up  with  wonderful  art.    Addison. 
Where  .  .  .  the  bones 
Of  all  ray  buried  ancestors  are  packed.  Shak. 

2.  To  fill  in  the  manner  of  a  pack,  that  is,  compactly 
and  securely,  as  for  transportation ;  hence,  to  fill  closely 
or  to  repletion ;  to  stow  away  within ;  to  cause  to  be 
full ;  to  crowd  into ;  as,  to  pack  a  trunk ;  the  play,  or 
the  audience,  packs  the  theater. 

3.  To  sort  and  arrange  (the  cards)  in  a  pack  so  as  to 
secure  the  game  unfairly. 

And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown.    Pope. 

4.  Hence :  To  bring  together  or  make  up  unfairly  and 
fraudulently,  in  order  to  secure  a  certain  result ;  as,  to 
pack  a  jury  or  a  caucus. 

The  expected  council  was  dwindling  into  ...  a  packed  as- 
sembly of  Italian  bishops.  Atterbunj. 

5.  To  contrive  unfairly  or  fraudulently ;  to  plot.   [06.S.] 
He  lost  his  life  .  .  .  upon  a  nice  point  subtilely  devised  nnd 

packed  by  his  enemies.  Ftdfer. 

6.  To  load  with  a  pack  ;  hence,  to  load  ;  to  encumber  ; 
as,  to  pack  a  horse. 

Our  thighspacked  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey.    Shak. 

7.  To  cause  to  go ;  to  send  away  with  baggage  or  be- 
longings ;  esp.,  to  send  away  peremptorily  or  suddenly ; 
—  sometimes  with  off";  as,  to  pack  a  boy  off  to  school. 

He  .  .  .  must  not  die 
Till  George  hepacked  with  post  horse  up  to  heaven.    Shak. 

8.  To  transport  in  a  pack,  or  in  the  manner  of  a  pack 
(i.  e.,  on  the  backs  of  men  or  beasts).     [  Western  U.  <S.] 

9.  {^Hydropathy)  To  envelop  in  a  wet  or  dry  sheet, 
within  numerous  coverings.     See  Pack,  n.,  5. 

10.  (ilech.)  To  render  impervious,  as  by  filling  or  sur- 
rounding with  suitable  material,  or  to  fit  or  adjust  so  as 
to  move  without  giving  passage  to  air,  water,  or  steam ; 
as,  iopack  a  joint ;  to  pack  the -piston  of  a  steam  engine. 

Pack,  V.  i.  1.  To  make  up  packs,  bales,  or  bundles ; 
to  stow  articles  securely  for  transportation. 

2.  To  admit  of  stowage,  or  of  making  up  for  transpor- 
tation or  storage;  to  become  compressed  or  to  settle 
together,  so  as  to  form  a  compact  mass ;  as,  the  goods 
pack  conveniently ;  wet  snow  packs  well. 

3.  To  gather  in  flocks  or  schools ;  as,  the  grouse  or 
the  perch  begin  to  pack.     \_Eng.'\ 

4.  To  depart  in  haste  ;  —  generally  with  o^  or  away. 

Poor  Stella  must  pack  off  to  town.  Swift. 

You  shall /)acA-, 
And  never  more  darken  my  doors  again.    Tennyson. 

5.  To  unite  in  bad  measures ;  to  confederate  for  ill 
purposes ;  to  join  in  collusion.  \_Obs.'\  "  Go  pack  with 
him."  Shak. 

To  send  packing,  to  drive  away ;  to  send  off  roughly  or 
in  disgrace  ;  to  dismiss  unceremoniously.  "  The  parlia- 
ment .  .  .  presently  ienniimjsaci'irtsr."  South. 

Pack'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.     1.  Act  or  process  of  packing. 

2.  A  bundle  made  up  for  transportation ;  a  packet ;  a 
bale  ;  a  parcel ;  as,  a  package  of  goods. 

3.  A  charge  made  for  packing  goods. 

4.  A  duty  formerly  charged  in  the  port  of  London  on 
goods  imported  or  exported  by  aliens,  or  by  denizens 
who  were  the  sons  of  aliens. 

Pack'er  (-er),  n.  A  person  whose  business  is  to  pack 
things  ;  especially,  one  who  packs  food  for  preservation  ; 
as,  a  pork  packer. 

Fack'et  (-et),  n.  [F.  paquet,  dim.  fr.  LL.  paccus, 
from  the  same  source  as  E.  pack.  See  Pack.]  1.  A 
small  pack  or  package ;  a  little  bundle  or  parcel ;  as, 
a  packet  of  letters.  Shak. 

2.  Originally,  a  vessel  employed  by  government  to  con- 
vey dispatches  or  mails ;  hence,  a  vessel  employed  in 
conveying  dispatches,  mails,  passengers,  and  goods,  and 
having  fixed  days  of  sailing  ;  a  mail  boat. 

Packet  boat,  ship,  or  vessel.  See  Packet,  ra.,  2.  —  Packet 
day,  the  day  for  mailing  letters  to  go  by  packet ;  or  the 
sailmg  day.  —  Packet  note  or  post.    See  under  Paper. 

Paok'et,  V.  t.  \i7np.  &  p.  p.  Paoketed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Packetino.]     1.  To  make  up  into  a  packet  or  bundle. 

2.  To  send  in  a  packet  or  dispatch  vessel. 
Her  husband 
Was 7)aetefC(Z  to  France.  Ford. 

Pack'et,  V.  i.    To  ply  with  a  packet  or  dispatch  boat. 

Pack'Iong'  (-fSng'),  n.  [Chin,  peh  tung.']  {3fetal.) 
A  Chinese  aUoy  of  nickel,  zinc,  and  copper,  resembling 
German  silver. 

Pack  horse.     See  under  2d  Pack. 

Pack'house'  (-hous'),  n.  Warehouse  for  storing  goods. 

Pack'ing,  n,    1,  The  act  or  process  of  one  who  packs. 

2.  Any  material  used  to  pack,  fill  up,  or  make  close. 
Specifically  {Mach.) :  A  substance  or  piece  used  to  make 
a  joint  impervious;  as:  (a)  A  thin  layer,  or  sheet,  of 
yielding  or  elastic  material  inserted  between  the  surfaces 
of  a  flange  joint.  (J)  Tlie  substance  in  a  stuffing  box, 
through  which  a  piston  rod  elides,  (c)  A  yielding  ring, 
as  of  metal,  which  surrounds  a  piston  and  maintains  a 
tight  fit,  as  inside  a  cylinder,  etc. 


.  (Masonry)  Same  as  .Fillino.     [Rare  in  the  U.  .S.] 
;.  A  trick  ;  collusion.     [Ofts.]  Bale. 

Chord  packing  (Bridge  Building),  the  arrangement, 
Bide  by  side,  of  several  parts,  as  bars,  diagonals,  a  post, 
etc.,  on  a  pin  at  the  bottom  of  a  chord.  WaddcH.  —  Pack- 
ing box,  a  stufBng  box.  See  under  Stuffing.  —  Packing 
preu,  a  powerful  press  for  baling  cotton,  wool,  hay,  etc.  — 


Packing  ring.  See  Packing,  2  (c),  and  Hhist.  of  Piston.  — 
Packing  sheet,  (a)  A  large  cloth  for  packing  goods,  (b)  A 
sheet  i}repared  for  packing  hydropathic  patients. 

Pack'man  (pak'man),  n. ;  pi.  Packmen  (-men).  One 
who  bears  a  pack ;  a  peddler. 

Pack  saddle.  Pack  thread.    See  under  2d  Pack. 

Pack'wax'  (-w5ks'),  n.     {Anal.)  Same  as  Paxwax. 

Pack'way'  (-wa'),  n.  A  path,  as  over  mountains,  fol- 
lovifed  by  pack  animals. 

Pa'CO  (pa'ko  ;  Sp.  pii'ko),  )  n.     [Sp.  paeo,  fr.    Peruv. 

Pa'GOS  (pa'kbs),  (     paco.     Cf.    Alpaca.] 

1.  (^o'dl.)  Same  as  Alpaca. 

2.  [Peruv.  paco,  pacu,  red,  reddish,  reddish  ore  con- 
taining silver;perh.  a  different  word.]  (il/m.)  An  earthy- 
looking  ore,  consisting  of  brown  oxide  of  iron  with  mi- 
nute particles  of  native  silver.  Ure. 

Pact  (pakt),  n.  [L.  pactum,  fr.  paciscere  to  make  a 
bargain  or  contract,  fr.  pacere  to  settle,  or  agree  upon  ; 
cf.  pangere  to  fasten,  Gr.  Trriyvvvai.,  Skr.  pa^a  bond,  and 
E.  fang :  cf.  F.  pacte.  Cf.  Peace,  Fadge,  v.\  An  agree- 
ment;  a  league;  a  compact ;  a  covenant.  Bacon. 

The  engagement  and  pact  of  society  whicli  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  constitution.  Burke. 

Pac'tion  (pak'shtln),  n.  [L.  pactio:  cf.  F.  paction. 
See  Pact.]    An  agreement ;  a  compact ;  a  bargain,   [i?.] 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pac'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  by  means 
of,  a  paction.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Pac-ti'tiOUS  (p5k-tish'iis),  a.  [L.  pactitius,  pacti- 
cius.~\     Settled  by  a  pact,  or  agreement,    [i?.]    Johnson. 

Pac-tO'li-an  (pak-to'li-an), «.  Pertaining  to  the  Pacto- 
lus,  a  river  in  ancient  Lydia  famous  for  its  golden  sands. 

Pa'CU  (piiTcoo  or  pSk'u),  n.  (Zool.)  A  South  Amer- 
ican fresh-water  fish  {Myletes  pacu),  of  the  family  Cha- 
racinidse.     It  is  highly  esteemed  as  food. 

Pad  (pad),  n.  [D.  pad.  V21.  See  Path.]  1.  A 
footpath ;  a  road.     [^Ohs.  or  Prov.  Eng.^ 

2.  An  easy-paced  horse  ;  a  padnag.  Addison. 

An  abbot  on  an  ambling /jo(/.  Tennyson. 

3.  A  robber  that  infests  the  road  on  foot ;  a  highway- 
man ;  —  usually  called  a,  footpad.  Gay.     Byrmi. 

4.  The  act  of  robbing  on  the  highway.     \_Obs.'\ 
Pad,  V.  I.     To  travel  upon  foot ;  to  tread.     [06s.] 

Padding  the  streets  for  half  a  crown.        Somerville. 
P&i,v.i.     1.  To  travel  heavily  or  slowly.       Bnnyan. 

2.  To  rob  on  foot.     [Ofo.]  Cotton  Slather. 

3.  To  wear  a  path  by  walking.     \^Prov.  Eng.l 

Pad,  re.  [Peril,  akin  to  pod.']  1.  A  soft,  or  small, 
cushion  ;  a  mass  of  anything  soft ;  stuffing. 

2.  A  kind  of  cushion  for  writing  upon,  or  for  blot- 
ting ;  esp.,  one  formed  of  many  flat  sheets  of  writing 
paper,  or  layers  of  blotting  paper ;  a  block  of  paper. 

3.  A  cushion  used  as  a  saddle  without  a  tree  or  frame. 

4.  A  stuffed  guard  or  protection ;  esp.,  one  worn  on 
the  legs  of  horses  to  prevent  bruising. 

5.  (^Zool.)  A  cushionlike  thickening  of  the  skin  on  the 
under  side  of  the  toes  of  animals. 

6.  A  floating  leaf  of  a  water  lily  or  similar  plant. 

7.  (Med.)  A  soft  bag  or  cushion  to  relieve  pressure, 
support  a  part,  etc. 

8.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber  fixed  on  a  beam  to  fit  the 
curve  of  the  deck.  W.  C.  Russell. 

9.  A  measure  for  fish  ;  as,  sixty  mackerel  goto  a.  pad  ; 
a  basket  of  soles.     {JSng.]  Simmonds. 

Pad  cloth,  a  saddlecloth  ;  a  housing.  —  Pad  saddle.  See 
def.  3,  above.  ^  Pad  tree  (Harness  Making),  a  piece  of 
wood  or  metal  which  gives  rigidity  and  shape  to  a  har- 
ness pad.  Knight. 

Pad,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Padded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Padding.]  1.  To  stuff ;  to  furnish  with  a  pad  or  padding. 

2.  (Calico  Printing)  To  imbue  uniformly  with  a  mor- 
dant ;  as,  to  pad  cloth.  Ure. 

Pad'ar  (pSd'ar),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Groats; 
coarse  flour  or  meal.     lObs.J  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Pad'der  (pSd'der),  re.   1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pads. 

2.  A  highwayman  ;  a  footpad.     [06s.] 

Pad'dlng  (-ding),  re.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  making 
a  pad  or  of  inserting  stuffing. 

2.  The  material  with  which  anything  is  padded. 

3.  Material  of  inferior  value,  serving  to  extend  a 
book,  essay,  etc.  London  Sal.  Rev. 

4.  (Calico  Printing)  The  uniform  impregnation  of 
cloth  with  a  mordant. 

Pad'dle  (pSd'd'l),  v.  i.  [Prob.  for  patlle,  and  a  dim. 
of  pat,  V.  ;  cf.  also  E.  pad  to  tread,  Prov.  G.  paddeln, 
padden,  to  walk  with  short  steps,  to  paddle,  G.  paischen 
to  splash,  dash,  dabble,  F.  patouiller  to  dabble,  splash, 
fr.  patte  a  paw.  V21.]  1.  To  use  the  hands  or  fingers 
in  toying ;  to  make  caressing  strokes.     [06s.]         Shak. 

2.  To  dabble  in  water  with  hands  or  feet ;  to  use  a 
paddle,  or  something  which  serves  as  a  paddle,  in  swim- 
ming, in  paddling  a  boat,  etc. 

As  the  men  were  paddling  for  their  lives.    L*  Estrange. 
While  paddling  ducks  the  standing  lake  desire.       Gay. 

Pad'dle,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Paddled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Paddling  (-dlTng).]  1.  To  pat  or  stroke  amo- 
rously, or  gently. 

To  be  paddling  palms  and  pinchins;  fingers.       .SItak. 

2.  To  propel  with,  or  as  with,  a  paddle  or  paddles. 

3.  To  pad ;  to  tread  upon ;  to  trample.     [Py'ov.  Eng.] 
Pad'dle,  re.     [See  Paddle,  v.  «.]     1.  An  implement 

with  a  broad  blade,  wliich  is  used  without  a  fixed  fulcrum 
in  propelling  and  steering  canoes  and  boats. 

2.  The  broad  part  of  a  paddle,  with  wliicli  the  stroke 
is  made  ;  hence,  any  sliort,  broad  blade,  resembling  that 
of  a  paddle. 

Thou  Shalt  have  a  paddle  upon  thy  weapon.    Dent,  xxiii.  I.'!. 

3.  One  of  the  broad  boards,  or  floats,  at  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  water  wheel,  or  paddle  wlieel. 

4.  A  small  gate  in  sluices  or  lock  gates  to  admit  or  lot 
off  water ;  —  also  called  dough. 

5.  (Zofll.)  A  paddle-shaped  foot,  as  of  the  sea  turtle. 

6.  A  paddle-shaped  implement  for  stirring  or  mixing. 


7.  [In  this  sense  prob.  for  older  spaddle,  a  dim.  of 
spade.]     See  Paddle  staff  (b),he\e!vr.     {Prov.  Eng.~\ 

Paddle  beam  (Shipbuilding),  one  ef  two  large  timbers 
supporting  the  spring  beam  and  paddle  box  of  a  steam 
vessel.  —  Paddle  board.  See  Paddle,  re.,  3.  — Paddle  box, 
the  structure  inclosing  the  upper  part  of  the  paddle 
wheel  of  a  steam  vessel.  —  Paddle  shaft,  the  revolviug 
shaft  which  carries  the  paddle  wheel  of  a  steam  vessel.  — 
Paddle  staff,  (a)  A  staff  tipped  with  a  broail  blade,  u.-ed 
by  mole  catchers.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (b)  A  long-handled 
spade  used  to  clean  a  plowshare  ;  —  called  also  p^ow  strifl'. 
lPr»v.  Eng.]  —  Paddle  steamer,  a  steam  vessel  propelled 
by  padtlle  wheels,  in  distinction  from  a  screw  propeller. 
—  Paddle  wheel,  the  propelling  wheel  of  a  steam  vessel, 
having  paddles  (or  floats)  on  its  circumference,  and  re- 
volving in  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  VL-:ycIV,  l.iii.ni!'. 

Pad'dle-cock'  (pad'd'l-kok'),  re.  (Zooi.)  The  lump- 
fish.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Pad'dle-fish'  (-lish'),  re.  (Zool.)  A  large  panoid  fish 
(Polyodon  spalhula)  found  in  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  It  has  a  long  spatula-shaped  snout.  Called  also 
duck-billed  cat,  and  spoonbill  sturgeon. 


Ventral  view  of  Paddlefish  (Polyodon  ^I'ath.^: 

Pad'dler  (-dler),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  paddles. 

Pad'dle-WOOd'  (-d'l-weSd'),  n.  (Bot.)  Tlie  light,  elas- 
tic wood  of  the  Aspidosperma  excelsum,  a  tree  of  Gaiana 
having  a  fluted  trunk  readily  split  into  plniilrs. 

Pad'dOCk  (pad'diSk),  re.  [OB.  pado'::  toa<i,  frog  -\-^ 
-ock  ;  akin  to  D.  2)"d,  padde,  toad,  Icel.  &  Sw.  padda, 
Dan.padde.]  (Zool.)  A  toad  or  ivog.  Wyelif.  "Loathed 
paddocks."    Spenser. 

Paddock  pipe  (Bot.),  a  hollow-stemmed  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus £5'"'si?^('m,  especially  E.  limosum  and  the  fruiting 
stems  of  E.  arvense  ;  —  called  also  2iadow  x}ii)e  and  toad 
pipe.  See  Equisetxim.  —  Paddock  stone.  See  Toadstone. 
—  Paddock  stool  (Bet.),  a  toadstool. 

Pad'dOck,  re.    [Corrupted  fr.  piarrock.    See  Pareock.] 

1.  A  small  inclosure  or  park  for  sporting.     [06s.] 

2.  A  small  inclosure  for  pasture  ;  esp. ,  one  adjoining  a 
stable.  Evelyn.     Couper. 

Pad'dy  (pSd'dy),  a.  [Prov.  B.  paddy  worm-eaten.] 
Low;  mean;  boorish;  vagabond.  "Such  paddy  per- 
sons."   Digges  (15S5).     "  The  poddy  persons."  Motley., 

Pad'dy,  re.  ;  pi.  Paddies  (-diz).  [Corrupted  fr.  St. 
Patrick,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland.]  A  jocose  or  con- 
temptuous name  for  an  Irishman. 

Pad'dy,  re.  [Either  fr.  Canarese  bhatta  or  Malay 
padl.]  (Bot.)  Unhusked  rice  ;  — commonly  so  called  in 
the  Bast  Indies. 

Paddy  bird.  (Zool.)  See  Java  sparrow,  under  Java. 

Pad'e-li'on  (pad'e-li'un),  n.  [F.  pas  de  lion  lion's 
foot.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  with  pedately  lobed  leaves;  the 
lady's  mantle. 

II  Pa-del'la  (p4-d81'la),  re.  [It.,  prop.,  a  pan,  a  frying 
pan,  fr.  L.  patella  a  pan.]  A  large  cup  or  deep  saucer, 
containing  fatty  matter  in  which  a  wick  is  placed, — 
used  for  public  illuminations,  as  at  St.  Peter's,  in  Rome. 
Called  also  padelle. 

Pad'e-mel'on  (pad'l-mgl'iin),  n.  (Zool.)  See  Wallaby. 

Pad'e-soy'  (-soi'),  re.     See  Paduasoy. 

Padge  (pSj),  re.  (Zool.)  The  barn  owl ;  —  called  also 
pudge,  and  pudge  owl.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

II  Pa'di-Shah'  (pii'de-sha'),  re.  [Per.  padishah.  Cf. 
Pasha.]  Chief  ruler  ;  monarch;  sovereign;  —  a  title  ef 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

Pad'lock'  (pad'lok'),  n.  [Perh.  orig.,  a  lock  for  a  pad 
gate,  or  a  gate  opening  to  a 
path,  or  perh.,  a  lock  for  a 
basket  or  pannier,  and  from 
Prov.  E.  pad  a  pannier.  Cf. 
Pad  a  pa,th,  Peddler.]  1.  A 
portable  lock  with  a  bow  which 
is  usually  jointed  or  pivoted 
at  one  end  so  that  it  can  be 
opened,  the  other  end  being 
fastened  by  the  bolt,  —  used 
for  fastening  by  passing  the 
bow  through  a  staple  over  a 
hasp  or  through  the  links  of 
a  chain,  etc. 

2.  Fig. ;  A  curb  ;  a  restraint. 

Pad'lock',  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Padlocked  (-lokf) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Padlocking.]    To  fasten  with,  or  as  with,  a 
padlock ;  to  stop  ;  to  shut ;  to  confine  as  by  a  padlock. 
Milton.     Tennyson. 

Pad'nag'  (pSd'nSg'),  n.  [1st  pad  +  nag.]  An  am- 
bling nag.     "  An  easy  padnag."  Macavlay, 

Pad'ow  (pSd'o),  re.    (Zool.)  A  paddock,  or  toad. 

Padow  pipe.   (Bot.)  See  Paddock  pipe,  under  Paddock. 

II  Pa-dro'ne  (pa-dro'nS),  n.  ;  pi.  It.  Padroni  (-no),  E. 
Padrones.    [It.  See  Patkon.]   1.  A  patron ;  a  prot  ector. 

2.  The  master  of  a  small  coaster  in  the  Meditorvancan, 

3.  A  man  who  imports,  and  controls  the  earnings  of, 
Italian  laborers,  street  musicians,  etc. 

Pad'u-a-soy' (pSd'u-a-soi'  or  pSd'ii-soi'),  n.  [From 
Padua,  ill  Italy  -\-  F.  soic  silk ;  or  cf.  F.  pou-de-soie.'] 
A  rich  and  heavy  silk  stuff.     [Written  also pcdcsoy.] 

Pa-du'cahS  (pa-du'kilz),  n.pl.;  sing.  PaiiUcah  (-kA). 
(Elhiiol.)  See  Comanches. 

PsB'an  (pe'ffii),  »,.  [L.  paean.  6r.  iraioti',  fr.  riotar  the 
physician  of  the  gods,  later,  Apollo.  Cf.  V.kon,  Peony.] 
[Written  also  pcan.]  1.  An  ancient  Creek  hymn  in 
honor  of  Apollo  as  a  healing  deity,  and,  later,  a  song  ad- 
dressed to  other  deities. 

2.  Any  loud  mid  joyous  song;  a  song  of  triumph. 
Dryden.  "  Public  p:ransoi  congratulation."  De  Quincty. 

3.  Seo  P.KON. 

PsB'do-bap'tlsm  (pe'dfi-bSp'ttz'n;),  ».    Pedobaptism. 


Section  of  Padlock. 


Ose,    unite,   rude,    full,    fip,    flrn ;    pity ;    food,   ftfbt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing:,   ink ;    then,    thin ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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PaB'dO-geil'e-Sls(pe'd6-j8n'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  jrais,  iraiSoi, 
child  -I-   E.   gene-  r  ^—r^ 

tis.1    (zodi.)  Re-        j^-{~t~~^r~t~7r\C^r(~\^ 

production   by        y^  5     I     'i     ^W^^r    \-^«l 
young    or    larval  ^<_\ J  \    I     |_1[3      J^— -^""^ 
animals.  9-''^ 

PSB'dO-ge-net'lC  Psedogenesis.  Larva  of  Cecidomjia,  much 
(  -  je  -  n§t '  ik),    a.      enlarged,     a  Pseudova   or  Germs  ;   6 
(Zo'dl.)  Producing      Daughter  Larroe  in  course  of  develop- 
young  while  in  the     nient. 
immature  or  larval  state ;  —  said  of  certain  insects,  etc. 

Ps'on  (pe'5n),  re.  [L.  paeon,  Gr.  naioiv  a  solemn  song, 
also,  a  pseon,  equiv.  to  iratdf.  See  P^AN.]  {Anc.  Poet.) 
A  fo"t  of  fo!;r  syUables,  one  long  and  three  short,  admit- 
tiug  oi  !it  ■■  combinations,  according  to  the  place  of  the 
Joug  sfUnale.     [Written  also,  less  correctly, pxan.1 

Pae'^-nbie  (pe'4-nln),  n.  {Chem.)  An  artificial  red 
oitroc  'v^---  lyestuff,  called  also  red  coralline. 

I'..      •  -    oe'o-nj?),  TO.    (Bot.)  See  Peony. 

i'^.  ; ,,■'  ia'gan),  re.  [L.  paganus  a  countryman, 
j(es.6j;>-,  .  iii(.ger,  a  pagan,  fr.  paganus  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  co.^nJry,  rustic,  also,  pagan,  tt.pagus  a,  district, 
canton,  the  country,  perh.  orig.,  a  district  with  fixed 
boimdiirie=  cf.  pangere  to  fasten.  Cf.  Painim,  Peas- 
ant, aiifi  V'Ajr,  also  Heathen.]  One  who  worships  false 
goda ;  an  idolater ;  a  heathen ;  one  who  is  neither  a 
Chi'lr'  lisr    K  Mohammedan,  nor  a  Jew. 

K;i^;  ■  ing  the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Chris- 
b&u  i-  ■  ■  '     r  or  man.  Shak, 

Src—  \.ntile;  heathen;  idolater.  —  Paoan,  Gen- 
tuaE,  H«  •  EN.  Gentile  was  applied  to  the  other  nations 
of  i  '!•-  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews.    Pagan  was 

the  name  given  to  idolaters  in  the  early  Christian  church, 
because  the  villagers,  being  most  remote  from  the  cen- 
ters of  instruction,  remained  for  a  long  time  unconverted. 
Heathen  has  the  same  origin.  Pagan  is  now  more  prop- 
erly applied  to  rude  and  uncivilized  idolaters,  whQe 
heathen  embraces  all  who  practice  idolatry. 

Pa'gan,  a.     [L.  paganus  of  or  pertaining  to  the  coun- 
try, pagan.   See  Pagan,  re.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  pagans ; 
relating  to  the  worship  or  the  worshipers  of  false  gods ; 
heathen ;  idolatrous ;  as,  pagan  tribes  or  superstitions. 
And  all  the  rites  of  pagan  honor  paid.        Drj/den. 

Pa'gan-dom  (-diSm),  re.  The  pagan  lands ;  pagans, 
collectively;  paganism,     [i?.] 

Pa-gan'lc  (pa-gSn'Ik),  I  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  pa- 

Pa-gan'lc-al  (-T-kal),  )  gans  or  paganism  ;  heathen- 
ish;  paganish.  [J?.]  "  The  pa jant'c  fables  of  the  gods." 
Cudworth. — Pa-gan'lc-al-ly,  adv.    [if.] 

Pa'gan-ish  (pa'gan-ish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pa- 
gans; heathenish.  "  The  old  pa  jareuA  idolatry . "  Sharp. 

Pa'gan-lsm  (-Tz'm),  re.  [L.  paganismus :  cf .  F.  pa- 
ganisme.  See  Pagan,  and  cf.PAiNiM.]  The  state  of  be- 
ing pagan;  pagan  characteristics;  esp.,  the  worship  of 
idols  or  false  gods,  or  the  system  of  religious  opinions 
and  worship  maintained  by  pagans ;  heathenism. 

Pa-gan'1-ty  (pa-gSn'T-ty),  re.  [L.  paganitas.']  The 
■state  of  being  a  pagan  ;  paganism.     [iJ.]  Cudworth. 

Pa'gan-lze  (pa'gan-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Paganized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Paganizing  (-i'zing).]  To  render 
pagan  or  heathenish;  to  convert  to  paganism.  Hallywell. 

Pa'gan-ize,  v.  i.    To  behave  like  pagans.  Milton. 

Pa'gan-ly,  adv.    In  a  pagan  maimer.      Dr.  S.  More. 

Page  (paj),  re.  [F.,  fr.  It.  paggis,  LL.  pagius,  fr.  Gr. 
•nai&Cov,  dim.  of  a-ois,  TraiSds,  a  boy,  servant;  perh.  akin 
to  L.  puer.  Cf.  Pedagogue,  Puerile.]  1.  A  serving 
boy ;  formerly,  a  youth  attending  a  person  of  high  de- 
gree, especially  at  courts,  as  a  position  of  honor  and  edu- 
cation ;  now  commonly,  in  England,  a  youth  employed  for 
doing  errands,  waiting  on  the  door,  and  similar  service 
In  households ;  in  the  United  States,  a  boy  employed  to 
wait  upon  the  members  of  a  legislative  body. 

He  had  two  pages  of  honor  —  on  either  hand  one.     Bacon. 

2.  A  boy  child.     [OJi.]  Chaucer. 

3.  A  contrivance,  as  a  band,  pin,  snap,  or  the  like,  to 
hold  the  skirt  of  a  woman's  dress  from  the  ground. 

4.  (Brickmaking)  A  track  along  which  pallets  carry- 
ing newly  molded  bricks  are  conveyed  to  the  hack. 

6.  (Zodl.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  beautiful 
South  American  moths  of  the  genus  Urania. 

Page,  V.  t.    To  attend  (one)  as  a  page.     \_Obs.']  Shak. 

Page,  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  vagina;  prob.  akin  to  pagere, 
pangere,  to  fasten,  fix,  make,  the  pages  or  leaves  being 
fastened  together.     Cf.  Pact,  Pageant,  Pagination.] 

1.  One  side  of  a  leaf  of  a  book  or  manuscript. 

Such  was  the  book  from  whose  pages  she  sang.    Longfellow. 

2.  Fig. :  A  record ;  a  writing ;  as,  the  page  of  history. 

3.  (Print.)  The  type  set  up  for  printing  a  page. 
Page,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Paged  (pajd) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Pagino  (pa'jing).]  To  mark  or  number  the  pages 
of,  as  a  book  or  manuscript ;  to  furnish  with  folios. 

Pag'eant  (pSj'ent  or  pa'jent ;  277),  re.  [OE.  pagent, 
pagen,  originally,  a  movable  scaffold  or  stage,  hence,  what 
was  exhibited  on  it,  fr.  LL.  pagina,  a>in  to  pangere  to 
fasten ;  cf .  L.  pagina  page,  leaf,  slab,  compaginare  to  join 
tog«ther,  compages  a  joining  together,  structure.  See 
Paot,  Page  of  a  book.]  1.  A  theatrical  exhibition ;  a 
spectacle.     "Apat^eani  truly  played."  Shak. 

To  see  sad  pageants  of  men's  miseries.         Spenser. 
2.  An  elaborate  exhibition  devised  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  distinguished  personage,  or  of  the  public ; 
a  show,  spectacle,  or  display. 

The  gaze  of  fools,  aai  pageant  of  a  day  I  Fope. 

Vfe  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  you.      Cowper. 

Pag'eant,  a.   Of  the  nature  o£  a  pageant ;  spectacular. 

" Pageant -pomp."  *  Dryden. 

Pag'eant,  v,  t.    To  exhibit  in  show  ;  to  represent ;  to 

mimic.     [iJ.]    "  He  pa^ean/s  us."  Shak. 

Pag'oant-ry  (-ry),  re.    Scenic  shows  or  spectacles, 

taken  collectively ;  spectacular  quality ;  splendor. 

SMCh. pageantry  be  to  the  people  shown.        Dryden. 
The  pageantry  of  festival.       J.  A.  Symonds. 
Syn.  —  Pomp ;  parade  ;  show ;  display  ;  spectacle. 


Chinese  Pagoda. 


Page'hood  (paj'h65d),  re.    The  state  of  being  a  page. 

II  Pag'l-na  (paj'I-na),  re. ;  pi.  Paging;  (-ne).  [L.] 
{Bot.)  The  surface  of  a  leaf  or  of  a  flattened  thaUus. 

Pag'1-nal  (-nal),  a.  [L.  paginalis.J  Consisting  of 
pages.     " Paginal  hooks."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pag'l-na'tlon  (pSj'I-na'shun),  re.  The  act  or  process 
of  paging  a  book ;  also,  the  characters  used  in  number- 
ing the  pages ;  page  number.  Lowndes. 

Pa'glng  (pa'jing),  re.  The  marking  or  numbering  of 
the  pages  of  a  book. 

Pa'god  (pa'g5d),  re.     [Cf.  F.  pagode.    See  Pagoda.] 

1.  A  pagoda,    [ij.]    "  Oi  Bome  qneei pagod."    Pope. 

2.  An  idol.     [_Obs.^  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 
Pa-go'da  (pa-go'd4),  re.     [Pg.  pagoda,  pagode,  fr. 

Hind.  &  Per.  but-kadah  a  house 
of  idols,  or  abode  of  God ;  Per. 
but  an  idol  -|-  kadah  a  house,  a 
temple.]  1.  A  term  by  which  Eu- 
ropeans designate  religious  tem- 
ples and  tower-like  buildings  of 
the  Hindoos  and  Buddhists  of 
India,  Farther  India,  China,  and 
Japan,  —  usually  but  not  always, 
devoted  to  idol  worship. 

2.  An  idol,    [i?.]  Branded  C. 

3.  [Prob.  so  named  from  the 
image  of  a  pagoda  or  a  deity  (cf. 
Skr.  bhagavat  holy,  divine) 
stamped  on  it.]  A  gold  or  silver 
coin,  of  various  kinds  and  values, 
formerly  current  in  India.  The 
Madras  gold  pagoda  was  worth 
about  three  and  a  half  rupees. 

Pa-gCdlte  (pa-go'dit),TO.  (Min.)  Agalmatolite ;  —  so 
called  because  sometimes  carved  by  the  Chinese  into  the 
form  of  pagodas.     See  Agalmatolite. 

II  Pa-gu'ma  (pa-gu'm5,),  re.  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  East  Indian  viverrine  mammals  of  the  genus 
Paguma.    They  resemble  a  weasel  in  form. 

Pa-gn'll-an  (pa-gS'rl-an),  re.  [L.  pagurus  a  kind  of 
crab,  Gr.  Trdyoupos.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  a  tribe  of 
anomuran  crustaceans,  of  which  Pagurus  is  a  type  ;  the 
hermit  crab.    See  Hermit  crab,  under  Heemit. 

Pah  (pa),  interj.  An  exclamation  expressing  disgust 
or  contempt.    See  Bah. 

Fie  I  fie  I  &el  pah!  pah  !  Give  me  an  oimce  of  civet,  good 
apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination.  Sitak. 

II  Pah  (pa),  re.  [From  native  name.]  A  kind  of  stock- 
aded intrenchment.     [New  Zealand]  Farrow. 

Pa'hl  (pa'he),  re.  (Naut.)  A  large  war  canoe  of  the 
Society  Islands. 

Pah1*-Vl'  (pa1a-ve'),  re.     Same  as  Pehlevi. 

II  Pa-hO'e-hO'e  (pa-holl-ho'a),  re.  (3Iin.)  A  name 
given  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  lava  having  a  relatively 
smooth  surface,  in  distinction  from  the  rough-surfaced 
lava,  called  a-a. 

Pah'-Utes'  (pa'uts'),  re.  pi.    (Ethnol.)  See  Utes. 

Paid  (pad),  imp.,  p.  p.,  &  a.  of  Pay.  1.  Receiving 
pay;  compensated;  hired;  as,  a  paid  attorney. 

2.  Satisfied ;  contented.  [06s.]  "  Paid  of  his  pov- 
erty." _  Chaucer. 

Pal-deu'tlcs  (pa-du'tlks),  n.  [Gr.  TraiSeuTuc^,  fr.  Trai- 
Sev'eti'  to  teach,  fr.  jrais,  ffaiSds,  a  boy.]  The  science  or 
art  of  teaching. 

Pal'en  (pa'en),  re.  &  a.    Pagan.     [06«.]         Chaucer. 

Pai'gle  (pa'g'l),  re.  [Etymol.  imcertain.]  (Bot.)  A 
species  of  Primula,  either  the  cowslip  or  the  primrose. 
[Written  also  pagle,  pagil,  peagle,  and  pygil.J 

II  Pal-]a'ma  (pi-ja'ma),  re.    Pyjama. 

PaU  (pal),  re.  [OE.  paile,  AS.  psegel  a  wine  vessel, 
a  pail ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  pegel  a  watermark,  a  gauge  rod, 
a  measure  of  wine,  Dan.  psegel  half  a  pint.]  A  vessel  of 
wood  or  tin,  etc.,  usually  cylindrical  and  having  a  bail, 
—  used  esp.  for  carrying  liquids,  as  water  or  milk,  etc. ; 
a  bucket.    It  may,  or  may  not,  have  a  cover.  Shak. 

PaU'fOl  (-ful),  re. ;  pi.  Pailpuls  (-fulz).  The  quantity 
that  a  pail  will  hold.     '^  3y  pail/uls."  Shak. 

Pall-lasse'  (p51-y5s' ;  F.  p4'yas'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  paille 
straw.  See  Pallet  a  bed.]  An  under  bed  or  mattress  of 
straw.     [Written  also  pa^ZiflMe.] 

Pall'mall'  (pgl'mSl'),  re.  &  a.    See  Pall-mall.   [Obs.} 

Pain  (pan),  re.  [OE.  peine,  F.  peine,  fr.  L.  poena, 
penalty,  punishment,  torment,  pain ;  akin  to  Gr.  jroivij 
penalty.  Cf.  Penal,  Pine  to  languish.  Punish.]  1.  Pun- 
ishment suffered  or  denounced ;  suffering  or  evil  inflicted 
as  a  punishment  for  crime,  or  connected  with  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  ;  penalty.  Chaucer. 
We  will,  by  way  of  mulct  or  pain,  lay  it  upon  him.  Bacon. 
Interpose,  on  pain  of  my  displeasure.  Dryden. 
None  shall  presume  to  fly,  under  pain  of  death.    Addison. 

2.  Any  uneasy  sensation  in  animal  bodies,  from  slight 
umeasiness  to  extreme  distress  or  torture,  proceeding 
from  a  derangement  of  functions,  disease,  or  injury  by 
violence ;  bodily  distress ;  bodily  suffering ;  an  ache  ;  a 
smart.     "  The  paire  of  Jesus  Christ. "  Chaucer. 

0^^  Pain  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body  where 
sensory  nerves  are  distributed,  and  it  is  always  due  to 
some  kind  of  stimulation  of  them.  The  sensation  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  the  peripheral  end  of  the  nerve. 

3.  pi.  Specifically,  the  throes  or  travail  of  childbirth. 
She  bowed  herself  and  travailed,  for  her  pains  came  upon 

her.  1  Sam.  iv.  19. 

4.  Uneasiness  of  mind ;  mental  distress ;  disquietude ; 
anxiety ;  grief ;  solicitude  ;  anguish.  Chaucer. 

In  rapture  as  iopain.  Keble. 

5.  See  Pains,  labor,  effort. 

Bill  cf  pains  and  penalties.  See  under  Bill.  —  To  die 
in  the  pain,  to  be  tortured  to  death.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Pain,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pained  (pand) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Paining.]  [OE.  peinen,  OF.  pener,  F.  peiner  to 
fatigue.  See  Pain,  re.]  1.  To  inflict  suffering  upon  as 
a  penalty ;  to  punish.     [Obs.]  Wyclif  (Acts  xxii.  5). 


2.  To  put  to  bodily  uneasiness  or  anguish ;  to  afBict 
with  uneasy  sensations  of  any  degree  of  intensity;  to 
torment;  to  torture  ;  as,  his  dinner  or  his  wound  pained 
him ;  his  stomach  pained  him. 

Excess  of  cold,  as  well  as  heat,  pains  us.  Locke. 

3.  To  render  uneasy  in  mind ;  to  disquiet;  to  distress; 
to  grieve ;  as,  a  child's  faults  paiji  his  parents. 

I  a.ra  pained  at  my  very  heart.  Jer.  iv.  19. 

To  pain  one's  self,  to  exert  or  trouble  one's  self ;  to 
take  pains ;  to  be  solicitous.  [Obs.]  "  She  pained  her  t« 
do  aU  that  she  might."  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  To  disquiet ;  trouble ;  afflict ;  grieve ;  aggrieve; 
distress ;  agonize  ;  torment ;  torture. 

Paln'a-ble  (pan'a-b'l),  o.  [Cf.  Y.ptnible.]  Causing 
pain ;  painful.     [Obs.] 

The  manacles  of  Astyages  were  not  .  .  .  the  less  weighty  and 
painable  for  being  composed  of  gold  or  silver.  Evelyn. 

Paln'tul  (-ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  pain;  causing  uneasi- 
ness or  distress,  either  physical  or  mental ;  afflictive ; 
disquieting ;  distressing.  Addison. 

2.  Requiring  labor  or  toil ;  difScult ;  executed  with 
laborious  effort ;  as,  a,  painful  service  ;  a,  painful  march, 

3.  Painstaking;  careful;  industrious.   [06s.]  Fuller. 

A  very  painful  person,  and  a  great  clerk.    Jer.  Taylor. 
Nor  must  thepairful  husbandman  be  tired.    Dryden. 
Syn.  —  Disquieting ;  troublecome ;  afflictive ;  distress- 
ing ;  grievous ;  laborious ;  toilsome ;  difficult ;  arduous. 
— Paln'fnl-ly,  adv.  —  Paln'ful-ness,  re. 

Pai'nlm  (pa'nlm),  re.  [OE.  painime  pagans,  pagan- 
ism, fr.  OF.  paienisme  paganism,  LL.  paganismus.  See 
Paganism,  Pagan.]  A  pagan ;  an  infidel ;  —  used  also  ad- 
jectively.    [Written  also  parem  and  pa^jjtm.]   Peacham. 

Paln'less  (panISs),  a.  Free  from  pain ;  without  pain. 
—  PainlesB-Iy,  adv.  —  Paln'less-ness,  re. 

Pains  (panz),  re.  Labor ;  toilsome  effort ;  care  or 
trouble  taken  ;  —  plural  in  form,  but  used  with  a  sin- 
gular or  plural  verb,  commonly  the  former. 

And  all  my /jams  is  sorted  to  no  proof.  ShaJc. 

The  pains  they  had  taken  was  very  great.  Clarendon. 

The  labored  earth  your  pains  have  sowed  and  tilled.    Dryden. 

Pains'tak'er  (-tak'er),  n.  One  who  takes  pains  ;  one 
careful  and  faithful  in  all  work.  Gay. 

Pains'tak'lng,  a.  Careful  in  doing ;  diligent ;  faith- 
ful;  attentive.     "Pararfaii'njr  men."  Harris. 

Pains'tak'lng,  n.  The  act  of  taking  pains  ;  careful- 
ness and  fidelity  in  performance.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Palns'wor'thy  (-wflr'thjf),  a.  Worth  the  pains  oi 
care  bestowed. 

Paint  (pant),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Painted  ;  p.  pr.  &. 
vb.  re.  Painting.]  [OE.  peinten,  fr.  F.  peint,  p.  p.  of 
peindre  to  paint,  fr.  L.  pingere,  pictum  ;  cf .  Gr.  iroi/<i\o! 
many-colored,  Skr.  pig  to  adorn.  Cf .  Depict,  Picture, 
Pigment,  Pint.]  1.  To  cover  with  coloring  matter ;  to 
apply  paint  to ;  as,  to  paint  a  house,  a  signboard,  etc. 
Jezebel  painted  her  face  and  tired  her  head.    2  Kings  ix.  30 

2.  Fig. :  To  color,  stain,  or  tinge ;  to  adorn  or  beautify 
with  colors ;  to  diversify  with  colors. 

I^ot  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood.        Shak 
Cuckoo  buds  of  yellow  hue 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight.  Shak, 

3.  To  form  in  colors  a  figure  or  likeness  of  on  a  flat 
surface,  as  upon  canvas ;  to  represent  by  means  of  colors 
or  hues  ;  to  exhibit  in  a  tinted  image ;  to  portray  with 
paints  ;  as,  to  paint  a  portrait  or  a  landscape. 

4.  Fig.  :  To  represent  or  exhibit  to  the  mind  ;  to  de. 
scribe  vividly  ;  to  delineate ;  to  image ;  to  depict. 

Disloyal  ? 
The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickedness.    Shak. 
If  folly  grow  romantic,  I  must  7?ai?i(  it.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  color ;  picture ;  depict ;  portray  ;  delineate ; 
sketch ;  draw ;  describe. 

Paint,  V.  i.  1.  To  practice  the  art  of  painting ;  as,  the 
artist  paints  well. 

2.  To  color  one's  face  by  way  of  beautifying  it. 

Let  her  2faint  an  inch  thick.  Shak. 

Paint,  n.  1.  (a)  A  pigment  or  coloring  substance. 
(6)  The  same  prepared  with  a  vehicle,  as  oil,  water  with 
gum,  or  the  like,  for  application  to  a  surface. 

2.  A  cosmetic ;  rouge.  Praed. 

Paint'ed,  a.  1.  Covered  or  adorned  with  paint ;  por- 
trayed in  colors. 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 

Upon  a  painted  ocean.  Coleridge. 

2.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Marked  with  bright  colors;  as,  the 
painted  turtle ;  painted  bunting. 

Painted  beanty  (Zool.),  a  handsome  American  butterfly 
( Vanessa  Buntera),  having  a  variety  of  bright  colors.  — 
Painted  cup  (Bot.),  any  plant  of  an  American  genus  of 
herbs  (Castilleia)  in  which  the  bracts  are  usually  bright- 
colorea  and  more  showy  than  the  flowers.  Castilleia  coc- 
cinea  has  brilliantly  scarlet  bracts,  and  is  common  in 
meadows.  —  Painted  finch.  See  Nonpaeeil.  —  Fainted  lady 
(Zool.),  a  bright-colored  butterfly.  See  Thistle  butter- 
fly. —  Fainted  turtle  (Zool.),  a  common  American  fresh- 
water tortoise  (Chrysemys  picia),  having  bright  red  and 
yellow  markings  beneath. 

Paint'er  (panfer),  re.  [OE.  pantere  a  noose,  snare, 
F.  paniiere,  LL.  panthera,  L.  panther  a  hunting  net,  fr. 
Gr.  TTavBripa  ;  was  all  +  ^VP  beast ;  cf .  Ir.  painteir  a  net, 
gin,  snare,  Gael,  painntear.]  (Naiit.)  A  rope  at  the  bow 
of  a  boat,  used  to  fasten  it  to  anything.  Totten. 

Paint'er,  n.  [Corrupt,  of  panther.]  (Zool.)  The 
panther,  or  puma.  [A  form  representing  an  illiterate 
pronimciation,  U.  S.]  J.  F.  Cooper, 

Paint'er,  re.  [See  1st  Paint.]  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  paint ;  esp.  :  (a)  One  who  covers  buildings,  ships, 
ironwork,  and  the  like,  with  paint.  (6)  An  artist  who 
represents  objects  or  scenes  in  color  on  a  flat  surface, 
as  canvas,  plaster,  or  the  like. 

Painter's  colic.  (Med.)  See  Lead  colic,  under  CoLie.  — 
Painter  stainer.    (a)  A  painter  of  coats  of  arms.    (Trabb. 
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^6)  A  member  of  a  livery  company  or  guild  in  London, 
bearing  this  name. 

Palnt'er-ly  (panfer-lj?),  a.  Like  a  painter's  work. 
[OAi.]     "  A  painterly  glose  of  a  visage."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Pamt'er-shlp,  n.  The  state  or  position  of  being  a 
painter.     [^.]  Bp.  Gardiner. 

Palnt'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  or  employment  of  laying  on, 
or  adorning  with,  paints  or  colors. 

2.  {Fine  Arts)  The  work  of  the  painter ;  also,  any 
work  of  art  in  which  objects  are  represented  in  color 
on  a  flat  surface ;  a  colored  representation  of  any  object 
or  scene  ;  a  picture. 

3.  Color  laid  on  ;  paint.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

4.  A  depicting  by  words ;  vivid  representation  in  words. 
Syn.  —  See  Piotueb. 

Paintless,  a.  Not  capable  of  being  painted  or  de- 
scribed.    "  In /(ainrtesi  patience. "  Savage. 

Paln'ture  (pau'tlSr,  135),  n.  [F.  peinture.  See 
Paint,  v.  t.,  and  of.  Pictdbb.]  The  art  of  painting. 
[OJi.]  Chaucer.    Dryden. 

Paint'y  (pant'J^),  a.  UnskUlfully  painted,  so  that  the 
painter's  method  of  work  is  too  obvious ;  also,  having  too 
much  pigment  applied  to  the  sarface.     [^Canf] 

Pair  (pSr),  n.  [F.  paire,  LL.  paria,  L.  paria,  pi.  of 
par  pair,  fr.  par,  adj.,  equal.  Cf.  Apparel,  Par  equali- 
ty, Pebe  an  equal.]  1.  A  number  of  things  resembling 
one  another,  or  belonging  together ;  a  set ;  as,  a  pair  or 
flight  of  stairs.  "A  pair  of  beads."  Chaucer.  Beau. 
&  Fl.  "  Four ^ow- of  stairs."  Macaulay.  [Now  mostly 
or  quite  disused,  except  as  to  stairs.] 

Two  crowDB  in  my  pocket,  two  pair  of  cards.    Beau.  ^-  Fl. 

2.  Two  things  of  a  kind,  similar  in  form,  suited  to  each 
other,  and  intended  to  be  used  together ;  as,  a  pair  of 
gloves  or  stockings ;  a  pair  of  shoes. 

3.  Two  of  a  sort ;  a  span ;  a  yoke ;  a  couple ;  a  brace ; 
as,  a, pair  of  horses ;  a,  pair  of  oxen. 

4.  A  married  couple  ;  a  man  and  wife.  "  A  happy 
pair."    Dryden.     "  The  hapless ^air. "    3Iilton. 

5.  A  single  thing,  composed  of  two  pieces  fitted  to 
each  other  and  used  together  ;  as,  a, pair  of  scissors;  a 
pair  of  tongs  ;  a  pair  of  bellows. 

6.  Two  members  of  opposite  parties  or  opinion,  as  in  a 
parliamentary  body,  who  mutually  agree  not  to  vote  on 
a  given  question,  or  on  issues  of  a  party  nature  during  a 
specified  time  ;  as,  there  were  two  pairs  on  the  final  vote. 
^Parliamentary  Canf] 

7.  {Kinematics)  In  a  mechanism,  two  elements,  or 
bodies,  which  are  so  applied  to  each  other  as  to  mutually 
constrain  relative  motion. 

II^°°  Pairs  are  named  in  accordance  with  the  kind  of 
motion  they  permit ;  thus,  a  journal  and  its  bearing  form 
a  turning  pair,  a  cylinder  and  its  piston  a  sliding  pair,  a 
screw  and  its  nut  a  twisting  pair,  etc.  Any  pair  "in  which 
the  constraining  contact  is  along  lines  or  at  points  only  (as 
a  cam  and  roller  acting  together),  is  designated  a  higher 
pair ;  any  pair  having  constraining  surfaces  which  fit 
each  other  (as  a  cylindrical  pin  and  eye,  a  screw  and  its 
nut,  etc.),  is c&Wea  dulower pair. 

Pair  royal  ( pi.  Paiks  eotal),  three  things  of  a  sort ;  — 
used  especially  of  playing  cards  in  some  games,  as  crib- 
bage  :  as  three  kings,  three  "  eight  spots,''  etc.  Pour  of 
a  kind  are  called  a  double  pair  royal.  "  Something  in  his 
face  gave  me  as  much  pleasure  as  a  pair  rayal  of  natu- 
rals in  my  own  hand.''  Goldsmith.  "  That  great jpaiV 
royal  of  adamantine  sisters  [the  Fates]."  Quarles.  [Writ- 
ten coxmvtXy  parial  and  piial.] 

Syn.  —  Paie,  FLiaHT,  Set.  Originally,  pair  was  not 
confined  to  two  things,  but  was  applied  to  any  number  of 
equal  things  (pares),  that  go  together.  Ben  Jonson 
speaks  of  a  pair  (set)  of  chessmen ;  also,  he  and  Lord 
Bacon  speak  of  a  pair  (pack)  of  cards.  A  "pair  of 
stairs  "  is  still  in  popular  use,  as  well  as  the  later  expres- 
sion, "  flight  of  stairs." 

Pair,  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Paieed  (pSrd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  PAiEiNa.]  1.  To  be  joined  in  pairs;  to  couple;  to 
roate,  as  for  breeding. 

2.  To  suit ;  to  fit,  as  a  counterpart. 

My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  with  thine.    Rowe. 

3.  Same  as  To  pair  off.    See  phrase  below. 

To  pair  off,  to  separate  from  a  company  in  pairs  or 
couples:  specif.  (.Parliamentary  Cant),  to  agree  with 
one  of  the  opposite  party  or  opinion  to  abstain  from  vot- 
ing on  specified  questions  or  issues.    See  Paik,  n.,  6. 

Pair,  V.  t.  1.  To  unite  in  couples ;  to  form  a  pair  of ; 
to  bring  together,  as  things  which  belong  together,  or 
which  complement,  or  are  adapted  to  one  another. 

Glossy  jet  iepaired  with  shining  white.  Pope. 

2.  To  engage  (one's  self)  with  another  of  opposite 
•pinions  not  to  vote  on  a  particular  question  or  class  of 
questions.    IParliamentary  CantJ 

Paired  flns.  (Zool.)  See  under  Fin. 

Pair,  V.  t.    [See  Impaie.]  To  impair.   [OJ.r.]  Spenser. 

Palr'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  impairs.    \_Obs.']      Wyclif. 

Palr'ing;,  n.  [See  Paie,  v.  i.]  1.  The  act  or  process 
of  uniting  or  arranging  in  pairs  or  couples. 

2.  See  To  pair  off,  under  Paik,  v.  i. 

Pairing  time,  the  time  when  birds  or  other  animals  pair. 

Pair'ment  (-ment),  re.    Impairment.    [Obs.^     Wyclif. 

II  Pa'is'  (pa'e'),  n.  [OF.  pais,  F.  paj/s,  country.]  (O. 
S.  Law)  The  country ;  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 

d^T"  A  trial  per  pais  is  a  trial  by  the  country,  that  is, 
by  i»  jury ;  and  matter  in  pais  is  matter  triable  by  the 
country,  or  by  jury. 

II  Pa'1-sa'no  (pa'e-sa'n6),  n.  [Sp.,  of  the  country, 
native.]     {Zool.)  The  chaparral  cock. 

Palse  (paz),  n.    lObs.']    See  Poise.  Chapman. 

Pa'jock  (pS'jok),  re.    A  peacock.     [06*.]  Shak. 

Pak'fong'  (pSk'fSug'),  re.     See  Paokfonq. 

Pal  (pSl),  re.  [Etyruol.  uncertain.]  A  mate  ;  a  part- 
ner ;  esp.,  an  accomplice  or  confederate.     [Slangl 

Pal'ace  (pSl'Ss ;  48%  re.  [OE.  palais,  F.  pnlais,  fr.  L. 
palalium,  fr.  Palatium,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 
on  which  Augustus  had   his  residence.     Cf.  Paladin.] 


1.  The  residence  of  a  sovereign,  including  the  lodgings 
of  high  oflScers  of  state,  and  rooms  for  business,  as  well 
as  halls  for  ceremony  and  reception.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  official  residence  of  a  bishop  or  other  distin- 
guished personage. 

3.  Loosely,  any  unusually  magnificent  or  stately  house. 
Palace  car.     See  under  Cak.  —  Palace  court,  a  court 

havmg  jurisdiction  of  personal  actions  arising  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  palace  at  Whitehall.  The  court  was 
abolished  in  1849.    [Ejig.]    Mozley  &  W. 

Pa-la'ClOUS  (pi-la'shOs),  a.   Palatial.    [Oii.]    Graunt. 

Pal'a-dln  (pai'a-din),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  paladino,  fr.  L. 
palatinus  an  oflScer  of  the  palace.  See  Palatine.]  A 
knight-errant ;  a  distinguished  champion ;  as,  the  pala- 
dins of  Charlemagne.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Paaae-O-  (pa'le-S-).     See  Paleo-. 

Pa'l»-og'ra-pher  (pa'le-8g'ra-fer),  re.,  Pa'Iaa-0- 
graph'lc  (-o-grSf'ik),  a.,  etc.  See  Paleogeaphee,  Pale- 
ookaphic,  etc. 

Pa'lae-o-type  (pa'le-o-tip),  re.  \_Palxo-  -f  -type.'] 
{Phon.)  A  system  of  representing  all  spoken  sounds  by 
means  of  the  printing  types  in  common  use.   Ellis.  —  Pa'- 

laB-0-typ'lc-al  (tlpM,  a.  —  Pa'lse-o-typ'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

II  Pa-laes'tra  (pa-lSs'tra),  re.     See  Palestea. 

Pa-laes'trlc  (-trik),  a.    See  Palesteic. 

Pa-lae'tl-ol'o-glst  (pa-le'shi-ol'o-jist),  re.  One  versed 
in  paltetiology. 

Pa-lae'ti-Ol'O-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Paiaeo-  -t-  setiology.]  The 
science  which  explains,  by  the  law  of  causation,  the  past 
condition  and  changes  of  the  earth.  —  Pa-Ue'tl-0-lOg'- 
ic-al  (-o-lSj'i-kal),  a. 

II  Pal'a-ma  (pSl'a-ma),  re.  /  pi.  Palaile  (-me).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ■naXaij.-r)  the  palm.]  {Zool.)  A  membrane  extend- 
ing between  the  toes  of  a  bird,  and  uniting  them  more  or 
less  closely  together. 

l|Pal'a-me'de-a9(pai'a-me'de-e),re.p?.  [NL.]  {Zool.) 
An  order,  or  suborder,  including  the  kamichi,  and  aUied 
South  American  birds  ;  —  called  also  screamers.  In  many 
anatomical  characters  they  are  allied  to  the  Anseres,  but 
they  externally  resemble  the  wading  birds. 

Pal'am-pore'  (pSl'am-por'),  re.     See  Palempoee. 

II  Pa-lanlia  (pa-lan'ka),  re.  [Cf.  It.,  Pg.,  &  Sp.  pa- 
lanca,  fr.  L.  palanga,  phalanga  a  pole,  Gr.  <|)aAayf.] 
{Mil. )  A  camp  permanently  intrenched,  attached  to  Turk- 
ish frontier  fortresses. 

Pal'an-quin'  (pSl'an-ken'),  re.  [F.  palanquin,  Pg. 
palanquim,  Javan.  ~ 
palangki,  OJavan. 
palangkan,  through 
Prakrit  fr.  Skr.  ^jo- 
ryanka,  palyanka, 
bed,  couch;  pari 
around  (akin  to  E. 
pref .  peri-)  -f-  afika  \  - 
a  hook,  flank,  prob-  -^ 
ably  akin  to  E.  angle 
fishing  tackle.  Cf. 
Palkee.]  An  inclosed  carriage  or  litter,  commonly  about 
eight  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  high,  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  men  by  means  of  two  projecting  poles, 
—  used  in  India,  China,  etc.,  for  the  conveyance  of  a  sin- 
gle person  from  place  to  place.    [Written  also  palankeen.'] 

Pa-lap'te-ryx  (pa-15p'te-rTks),  re.  \_Paleo-  -f  apte- 
ryx.]  {Paleon. )  A  large  extinct  ostrichlike  bird  of  New 
Zealand. 

Pal'a-ta-bll'1-ty  (pSl'a-ta-bll'i-ty),  re.     Palatableness. 

Pal'a-ta-ble  (pSl'a-ta^b'l),  a.  [From  Paiate.]  Agree- 
able to  the  palate  or  taste ;  savory ;  hence,  acceptable ; 
pleasing ;  as,  palatable  food ;  palatable  advice. 

Pal'a-ta-1)le-neSS,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
agreeable  to  the  tastSe  ;  relish  ;  acceiJtableness. 

Pal'a-ta-Wy,  adv.     In  a  palatable  manner. 

Pal'a-tal  (-tal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  palatal.]  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  palate ;  palatine ;  as,  the  palatal  bones. 

2.  {Phonetics)  Uttered  by  the  aid  of  the  palate ;  — 
said  of  certain  sounds,  as  the  sound  of  k  in  kirk. 

Pal'a-tal,  re.  {Phon.)  A  sound  uttered,  or  a  letter  pro- 
nounced, by  the  aid  of  the  palate,  as  the  letters  k  and  y. 

Pal'a-tal-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.    {Phon.)  To  palatize. 

Pal'ate  (pSl'at ;  48),  re.  [L.  'palatum  :  cf.  F.  palais, 
OF.  also palat.]    1.  {Anat.)  The  roof  of  the  mouth. 

1^°°  The  fixed  portion,  or  palate  proper,  supported  by 
the  maxillary  and  palatine  bones,  is  called  the  hai-d  pal- 
ate to  distinguish  it  from  the  membranous  and  muscular 
curtain  which  separates  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  from  the 
pharynx  and  is  caUed  the  soft  palate,  or  velum. 

2.  Kelish ;  taste  ;  liking ;  —  a  sense  originating  in  the 
mistaken  notion  that  the  palate  is  the  organ  of  taste. 

Hard  task  I  to  hit  the  palate  of  such  guests.         Pope. 

3.  Pig. :  Mental  relish  ;  intellectual  taste.     T.  Baker. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  projection  in  the  throat  of  such  flowers  as 
the  snapdragon. 

Pal'ate,  v.  t.    To  perceive  by  the  taste.  \_Obs.]   Shak. 

Pa-la'tlal  (pa-la'shal),  a.  [L.  palatium  palace.  See 
Palace.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  palace  ;  suitable  for  a  pal- 
ace ;  resembling  a  palace  ;  royal ;  magnificent ;  as,  jl/o/q- 
<iaZ  structures.     "P«?a/«a?  style."  A.  Drunnnond. 

Pa-la'tlal,  a.  [From  Palate.]  (.4rea^)  Palatal;  pala- 
tine.    \_Obs.]  Barrow. 

Pa-la'tlal,  re.    A  palatal  letter.    \Obs.]   Sir  W.  Jones. 

Pa-lat'ic  (pa-15t'ik),  a.    {Anat.)  Palatal;  palatine. 

Pa-lat'lc,  re.    (P/i ore.)  A  palatal.    [iJ.] 

Pa-lat'i-nate  (pa-lat'i-nfit),  re.  [F.  palatinal.  See 
Palatine.]  The  province  or  seigniory  of  a  palatine  ;  tlie 
dignity  of  a  palatine^  Howell. 

Pa-lat'i-nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  To  make  a  palatinate  of. 
\_Obs.]  Fuller. 

Pal'a-tlne  (p51'4-tin ;  277),  a.  [F.  palatin,  L.  palati- 
nus, fr.  palatium.  See  Palace,  and  cf.  Paladin.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  palace,  or  to  a  high  oflicer  ef  a  palace ; 
hence,  possessing  royal  privileges. 

Count  palatine,  County  palatine.  See  under  Count,  and 
County.  —  Palatine  hill,  or  The  Palatine,  one  of  the  seven 


hills  of  Rome,  once  occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  CEesarg 
See  Palace. 

Pal'a-tlne  (pSl'a-tin ;  277),  re.  1.  One  invested  with 
royal  privileges  and  rights  within  his  domains  ;  a  count 
palatine.    See  Count  palatine,  under  4th  Count. 

2.  The  Palatine  hill  in  Rome. 

Pal'a-tlne,  a.  [From  Palate.}  {Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  palate. 

Palatine  bones  (Anat.),  a  pair  of  bones  (often  united  in 
the  adult)  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  back  of  and  between 
the  maxillaries. 

Fal'a-tine,  re.    (Anat.)  A  palatine  bone. 

Pal'a-tlve  (pSl'a-ttv),  a.  Pleasing  to  the  taste ;  pala- 
table.    [Obs.]     "Pafc^iw  delights."       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pal'a-tize  (-tiz),  v.  t.  To  modify,  as  t!i?  ton<.=  of  ty,t. 
voice,  by  means  of  the  palate;  as,  to  p  la'ac  .i  ..-tttr 
or  sound.  —  Pal'a-tl-Za'tlon  (-ti-za'slmu  ,,  n.    J  Peile. 

Pal'a-tO-  (p51'4-t6-).  [Prom  Palate.]  A  combining 
form  used  in  anatomy  to  indicate  relatio7-  to,  or  conriKC^ 
Hon  with,  the  palate;  as  in  palatolingual. 

II  Pal'a-tO-na'res  (-na'rez),  re.  pi.  [NL  See  Pal.'.to  , 
and  Naees.]     {Anat.)  The  posterior  narei-      See  K.iKEf.. 

Pal'a-top-ter'y-goid  (-tSp-tSr'i-goid),  r  IX'alato-  -f 
pierygoid.]  {Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  pal.:tino  and  pter- 
ygoid region  of  the  skull ;  as,  the palatop'erygoid  carti- 
lage, or  rod,  from  which  the  palatine  and  pterygoid  bones 
are  developed. 

Pa-la'ver  (pa-la'ver),  re.  [Sp.  palabrv,  or  T'lv  pala- 
vra,  fr.  L.  paraSoia  a  comparison,  a  parable,  I.L.,  a  word. 
See  Paeable.]  1.  Talk;  conversation;  etp.,  idle  or  l» 
guiUng  talk ;  talk  intended  to  deceive ;  flat   ■' y, 

2.  In  Africa,  a  parley  with  the  natives ;  ;.  t^ilk ;  hence, 
a  public  conference  and  deliberation ;  a  delxite. 

This  epoch  of  parliaments  and  eloquentiJa^avers.    Carlyle. 

Pa-la'ver,  v.  t.  &i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Palaveeed  (-verd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Paiaveeing.]  To  make  palaver  with,  or 
to ;  to  use  palaver ;  to  talk  idly  or  deceitfully ;  to  employ 
flattery ;  to  cajole  ;  as,  to  palaver  artfully. 

Palavering  the  little  language  for  her  benefit.    C.  Bronte. 

Pa-la'ver-er  (-er),  re.    One  who  palavers ;  a  flatterer. 

Pale  (pal),  a.  ICompar.  Palee  (pal'er) ;  superl.  Pal- 
est.] [F.  pale,  fr.  palir  to  turn  pale,  L.  pallere  to  be  oi 
look  pale.    Cf.  Appall,  Fallow,  Pall,  v.  i..  Pallid.] 

1.  Wanting  in  color ;  not  ruddy ;  dusky  white  ;  pallid ; 
wan  ;  as,  a,  pale  face ;  a  pale  red ;  a  pale  blue.  "  Pale 
as  a  forpined  ghost."  Chaucer. 

Speechless  he  stood  a.ni  pale.  Milton. 

They  are  not  of  complexion  red  or 2tale.    T.  Randolph. 

2.  Not  bright  or  brilliant ;  of  a  faint  luster  or  hue ; 
dim ;  as,  the  pale  light  of  the  moon. 

The  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick  ; 
It  looks  a  little  paler.  Shak, 

S^^Pale  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  self-explain, 
ing  compounds  ;  as,  pale-coloTei,  pale-eyed,  pale-faced, 
pale-looMng,  etc. 
Pale,  re.    Paleness ;  pallor.     [P.]  Shak. 

Pale,  V.  i.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Paled  (paid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh. 
re.  Paling.]  To  turn  pale ;  to  lose  color  or  luster.  Whittier. 
Apt  iopale  at  a  trodden  worm.    2Irs.  Broivning.. 
Pale,  V.  t.  To  make  pale ;  to  diminish  the  brightness  of. 
The  glowworm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire.  Shak. 

Pale,  re.  [F.  pal,  fr.  L.  palus  :  cf.  D.  paal.  See  Pole 
a  stake,  and  1st  Pallet.]  1.  A  pointed  stake  or  slat, 
either  driven  into  the  ground,  or  fastened  to  a  rail  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  for  fencing  or  inclosing ;  a  ijicket. 

Deer  creep  through  when  apale  tumbles  down.    Mortimer. 

2.  That  which  incloses  or  fences  in  ;  a  boundary ;  a 
limit;  a  fence;  a  palisade.  "  Within  one  jpa?e  or  hedge. " 

Kobynson  {Moj-e's  Utopia). 

3.  A  space  or  field  having  bounds  or  limits ;  a  limited 
region  or  place ;  an  inclosure ;  —  often  used  figuratively. 
" To  walk  the  studious  cloister's poZe. "  Milton.  "Out 
of  the  pale  of  civilization."  Macaulay. 

4.  A  stripe  or  band,  as  on  a  garment.  Chaucer. 

5.  {Her.)  One  of  the  greater  ordinaries,  being  a  broad 
perpendicular  stripe  in  an  escutcheon, , 
equally  distant  from   the    two  edges, 
and  occupying  one  third  of  it. 

6.  A  cheese  scoop.  Simmends. 

7.  {Shipbuilding)  A   shore  for  bra- 
cing a  timber  before  it  is  fastened. 

English  pale  (Hist.),  the  limits  or  ter- 
ritory within  which  alone  the  English 
conquerors  of  Ireland  held  dominion 
for  a  long  period  after  their  invasion  of       „  p„i„  ,=x 
the  country  m  1172.  Spenser.  "     '■^-'• 

Pale,  V.  t.  To  inclose  with  pales,  or  as  with  pales ;  to 
encircle  ;  to  encompass ;  to  fence  off. 


Your  isle,  which  stands]  ribbed  and  paled  in 
"ith  rocks  unscalable  and  roaring  waters. 


Shak. 
II  Pa1e-a  (pS'le-a),  n.  ;  pi.  Pale^e  (-e).     [L.,  chaflE.] 

1.  {Bot.)  {a)  The  interior  chaff  or  hu.sk  of  grasses, 
(t)  One  of  the  chaffy  scales  or  bractlets  growing  on  the 
receptacle  of  many  compound  flowers,  as  the  Coreopsis, 
the  sunflower,  etc. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  pendulous  process  of  the  skin  on  the 
throat  of  a  bird,  as  in  the  turkey ;  a  dewlap. 

Pa'le-a'ceous  (-a'shiis),  a.  [L.  palea  chaff.]  {Bot.) 
Chaffy  ;  resembling  or  consisting  of  paleaj,  or  chaff  ;  fur- 
nislied  with  chaff  ;  as,  a  paleaceous  receptacle. 

Pa'le-arc'tlc  (-iirk'tTk),  a.  [Paleo-  -\-  arctic.']  Belong- 
ing to  a  region  of  the  earth's  surface  which  includes  all 
Europe  to  the  Azores,  Iceland,  and  all  temiierate  Asia. 

Paled  (paid),  a.  [See  5th  Pale.]  1.  Striped.  [Ohs.] 
"  [Buskins]  .  .  .  paled  part  per  part."  Sponser. 

2.  Inclosed  with  a  paling.  "  A  jxi/fi^  green."  Spen.ier. 

II  Pa'le-ecli'1-noi'de-a  (pa'io-6k'T-iioi'd;*-iV), «.  ]J.  [NL. 
See  Paleo-,  and  Echinoidea.]  {Zo'dl.)  An  extinct  order 
of  sea  urchins  found  in  the  Paleozoic  rocks.  Thay  had 
more  than  twenty  vertical  rows  of  plates.  Called  als» 
Palieechini.     [Written  also  Pulxecliinoidea.] 
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Pale'face'  (pal'fas'),  n.  A  white  person ;  —  an  appel- 
lation supposed  to  have  been  applied  to  the  whites  by 
the  American  Indians.  J.  F.  Cooper. 

II  Pa'le-ich'thy-es  (pa'le-Tk'thT-ez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Paleo-,  and  Ichthyolooy.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  comprehensive  di- 
vision of  fishes  wliich  includes  the  elasmobranchs  and 
ganoids.     [Written  also  Pal^ichthyes.'] 

Pale'ly  (pal'ly),a(^y.  [From  Pale,  a.]  In  a  pale  mau- 
ler ;  dimly ;  wanly ;  not  freshly  or  ruddily.    Thackeray. 

Pa.Vem-pore'  (pal'em-por'),  n.  A  superior  kind  of 
dimity  made  in  India,  —used  for  bed  coverings.  [Writ- 
•;en  aXso  palampore,  palamjioor,  etc.]  De  Colange. 

Pale'aess  (pal'nes),  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  pale ;  want  of  freshness  or  ruddiness ;  a  sickly 
white  i!(i!'.5 ;  lack  of  color  or  luster  ;  wanness. 

T-e  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  forsook  ; 

.    livid  prttoiess  spreads  o'er  all  her  look.  Pope. 

Pa-lt'C'CiUe  (pa-len'ka),  K.  i)?.  (B/hnol.)  A  collective 
namf  i-i-^  ihp  Indians~of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

Pa'ia-0-  (pa1e-o-).     [Gr.  TraAaids,  adj.]     A  combining 
form  i.ie.-.u'ng  old,  ancient;  as, palearctic, paleontology, 
1"!    ■  1,  i;<'.  ,)a?eogi-.-iphy.     [Written  also ^a/ieo-.] 

:-b?t'a-luSt  (-bot'a-nist),  ».    One  versed  in  pa- 

_  ..  .  -n'.-t'a-ny  (-ny),  ra.  IPaleo- +  botani/.J  That 
'uv.-iiicii  J .  i«.leontology  which  treats  of  fossil  plants. 

liPa'ie  C  oai'l-da  (-kar'I-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  -n-a- 
Aaio?  ii<<:ti>t4-Kapi's,  -I'Sos,  akind  of  crustacean.]  (Zo'dl.) 
•iHU  ^'i  iilEi-.osTOMATA.     [Written  also  PalseocarUln.'] 

li  Pa  ie-o-orl-noi'de-a  (-krt-noi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
Se"  rAtTin-,  n.nd  Crinoidea.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  suborder  of  Cri- 
noldea  fon.'/.l  chiefly  in  the  Paleozoic  rocks. 

raie-o-crys'tlc  (-krTs'ttk),  a.  \_Paleo-  +  Gr.  Kpu- 
CTToAAo!  ice.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  a  former 
glacial  formation. 

Pa'le-0-gae'an  (-je'an),  a.  [Paleo-  +  Gr.  yala  the 
earth.]  {Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere.    [Written  also  pateoi7£ean.] 

Pa'le-O-graph  (-graf ),  n.     An  ancient  manuscript. 

Pa'le-Og'ra-pher  (-Sg'ra-f  er),  n.  One  skilled  in  pale- 
ography ;  a  paleograpliist. 

Pa'le-0-graph'ic  (-6-gi-$f' Tk),  1  a.     [Cf.  F.  paUogra- 

Pa'le-0-graph'io-al  (-T-kal),  J  phique.l  Of  or  per- 
taining to  paleography. 

Pa'le-Og'ra-phiSt  (-og'ra-fTst),  n.  One  versed  in  pa- 
leography ;  a  paleograplier. 

Pa'le-og'ra-phy  (-(y),  ?J.  [Paleo- -{- -graphy;  cf.  F. 
paleographie.']  1.  An  ancient  manner  of  \vriting;  an- 
cient writings,  collectively ;  as,  Punic  paleography. 

2.  The  study  of  ancient  inscriptions  and  modes  of 
writing ;  the  art  or  science  of  deciphering  ancient  writ- 
ings, and  determining  their  origin,  period,  etc.,  from  ex- 
ternal characters ;  diplomatics. 

_  II  Pa-le'0-la  (pa-le'o-l.a),  n.  ;  pi.  Paleol.e  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  palea.']  {Bot.)  A  diminutive  or  secondary 
palea ;  a  lodicule. 

Pa'le-0-llth  (pa'le-6-lTth),  n.  [Paleo- -{- -nth.']  {Geol.) 
A  relic  of  the  Paleolithic  era. 

Pa'le-O-Uth'ic  (-llth'ik),  a.  {Geol.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  an  era  marked  by  early  stone  implements.  The  Pa- 
leolithic  era  (as  proposed  by  Lubbock)  includes  the  earlier 
half  of  the  "  Stone  Age ;  "  the  remains  belonging  to  it 
are  for  the  most  part  of  extinct  animals,  with  relics  of 
buman  beings. 

Pa'le-Ol'O-gist  (-ol'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in  paleolo- 
gy ;  a  student  of  antiquity. 

Pa'le-ol'O-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Paleo-  -f-  -logy.']  The  study 
or  knowledge  of  antiquities,  esp.  of  prehistoric  antiqui- 
ties ;  a  discourse  or  treatise  on  antiquities ;  archaeology. 

Pa'le-on'tO-graph'iO-al  (-on'to-grSf'T-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  description  of  fossil  remains. 

Pa'le-on-tOg'ra-phy  (-on-tog'r4-fy),  n.  [Paleo-  + 
Gr.  ovTo.  existing  things  -\-  -graphy.]  The  description  of 
fossil  remains. 

Pa'le-on'tO-lOg'lC-al  (-on't6-18j'T-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  paleontology.— Pa'le-on'to-log'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Pa'le-on-tOl'0-glst  (-on-tol'o-jTst),  n.  [Cf .  F.  paleon- 
tologiste.']     One  versed  in  paleontology. 

Pa'le-on-tOl'0-gy  {-if),  n.  [Paleo-  +  Gr.  ovto.  exist- 
ing things  +  -logy.  Cf.  OtrrOLOaY.]  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  ancient  life  of  the  earth,  or  of  fossils  which 
are  the  remains  of  such  life. 

Pa'le-0-phy-tOl'O-glst  (-6-f  i-tSl'o-jTst),  n.  A  paleo- 
botanist. 

Pa'le-0-phy-tOl'O-gy  (-i^),  n.  [Paleo-  -j- pkytology.'} 
Paleobotany. 

Pa'le-or'ni-thol'0-gy  (-Sr'ni-thSl'o-jy),  n.  [Paleo-  + 
ornithology.^  The  branch  of  paleontology  which  treats 
of  fossil  birds. 

Pa'le-0-sau'rus  (-6-sa'rus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iroAaio'r 
ancient  -{-  <ravpos  a  lizard.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of  fossil 
eaurians  found  in  the  Permian  formation. 

Pa'le-0-tech'nic  (-tek'nTk),  a.  [Paleo-  +  iechn^c.^ 
Belonging  to,  or  coimected  with,  ancient  art.  "  TYiepa'- 
/eo^ec/iK^■c  men  of  central  France."  D.  Wilson 

Pa1e-0-there  (-ther),  n.  [F.  paleothere.']  {Paleon. 
Any  species  of  Paleotherium. 

Pa'le-0-the'ri-an  (-the'ri-an),  a.  [F.  paUotherien.l 
{Paleon.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  Paleotherium. 

II  Pa'le-O-the'ri-um  (-vim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iroAaio! 
ancient  -j-  Brjpiov  beast.]  {Paleon.)  An  extinct  genus  of 
herbivorous  Tertiary  mammals,  once  supposed  to  have 
resembled  the  tapir  in  form,  but  now  known  to  have  had 
1  more  slender  form,  with  a  long  neck  like  that  of  a 
Hama.     [Written  also  Palieotlieriuin.'] 

Pa'le-o-the'roia  (-roid),  a.  [Paleothere  -\-  -oid.'] 
[Paleon. )  Resembling  Paleotherium.  —  n.  An  animal 
resembling,  or  allied  to,  the  paleothere. 

Pa1e-8-type  (-tip),  n.    See  PALa:oTYPE. 

Pa'le-OUS  (pa'le-us),  a.  [1,.  palea  chsM.]  Chaffy  ;  like 
chaff ;  paleaceous,     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pa'le-0-ZO'lC  (-o-zo'ik),  a.  [Paleo-  -\-  Gr.  fwij  life,  f r. 
fi^i*  to  live.]     {Geol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  designating, 


Gr. 


Paletot  (a). 


Palette  (1),  with 
Brushes. 


the  older  division  of  geological  time  during  which  life  is 
known  to  have  existed,  including  the  Silurian,  Devonian, 
and  Carboniferous  ages,  and  also  to  the  life  or  rocks  of 
those  ages.    See  Chart  of  Geology. 

Pa'le-0-ZO'lc  (pa'le-6-zo'ik),  re.  {Geol.)  The  Paleozoic 
time  or  strata. 

Pa'le-0-zo-bTo-gy  (-zo-ol'o-jy),  re.  [Paleo— {■  zo'dlogy."] 
The  science  of  extinct  animals,  a  branch  of  paleontology. 

Pale'Sie  (pal'zi),  Pale'sy,  re.    Palsy.    [06s.]   Wyclif. 

Pal'es-tin'i-an  (pal'es-tTn'5f-an),   1  «.     Of  or  pertaiu- 

Pal'es-tin'e-an  (pal'es-tin'e-an),  (     ing  to  Palestine. 

Pa-les'tra  (pa-les'tra),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Palestr.s:  (-tre), 
E.Palestkas  (-traz).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  palaestra,  Gr.  na- 
Kaiarpa,  fr.  TroAat'eii/  to  wrestle.]  [Written  also  palses- 
ira.'\  {Antiq.)  (a)  A  wrestling  school ;  hence,  a  gymna- 
sium, or  place  for  atliletic  exercise  in  general.  (6)  A 
wrestling ;  the  exercise  of  wrestling. 

Pa-les'tri-an  (-tri-an),    )  a.     [L.   palaestricus, 

Pa-leS'trlC  (-trik),  \     vaKaia-rpi- 

Pa-les'tric-al  (-tri-kal), )  kos.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  palestra,  or  to  wrestling. 

Pal'et  (pai'et),  re.  [See  Palea.]  {Bot.) 
Same  as  Palea. 

II  Pal'e-tOt  (pal'e-to  ;  F.  pal'to'),  re.  [F. 
paletot,  OF.  palletoc,  prob.  fr.  L.  palla  (see 
Pall  a)  -\-  F.  toque  cap,  and  so  lit.,  a  frock 
with  a  cap  or  hood ;  cf.  Sp.  paletoque.]  {a) 
An  overcoat.  Dickens,  {b)  A  lady's  outer 
garment,  —  of  varying  fashion. 

Pal'ette  (pSl'et),  re.     [See  Pallet  a  thin 
board.]     1.  (Pam<.)  A  thm,  oval  or  square 
board,  or  tablet,  with  a  thumb  hole  at  one  end  for  hold- 
ing it,  on  which  a  painter  lays  and 
mixes  his  pigm'ents.  [Written  also 
pallet.'] 

2.  {Anc.  Armor)  One  of  the 
plates  covering  the  points  of  junc- 
tion at  the  bend  of  the  shoulders 
and  elbows.  FairhoU. 

3.  {3feck.)  A  breastplate  for  a 
breast  drill. 

Palette  knife,  a  knife  with  a  very  flexible  steel  blade  and 
no  cutting  edge,  rounded  at  the  end,  used  by  painters  to 
mix  colors  on  the  crmdiug  slab  or  palette.  —  To  set  the 
palette  (Faint.),  to  lay  upon  it  the  required  pigments  in 
a  certain  order,  according  to  the  intended  use  of  them 
in  a  picture.  FairhoU. 

Pale'wise'  (pal'wTz'),  adv.  {Her.)  In  the  manner  of  a 
pale  or  pales ;  by  perpendicular  lines  or  divisions ;  as,  to 
divide  an  escutcheon  joafeiut'se. 

Pal'frey  (pal'fry ;  277),  re.  [OE.  palefrai,  OF.  pale- 
frei,  F.  palefroi,  LL.  pailajredus,  parafredus,  from  L. 
paraveredus  a  horse  for  extraordinary  occasions,  an 
extra  post  horse ;  Gr.  Trapd  along,  beside  -\-  L.  veredus  a 
post  horse.]  1.  A  saddle  horse  for  the  road,  or  for  state 
occasions,  as  distinguished  from  a  war  horse.      Chaucer. 

2.  A  small  saddle  horse  for  ladies.  Spenser. 

Call  the  host  and  bid  him  bring 
Charger  and  y:>a(/;'cz/.  Tennyson. 

Pal'freyed  (-frtd),  a.    Mounted  on  a  palfrey.   Tickell. 

Pal'grave  (-grav),  n.     See  Palsgrave. 

II  Pa'li  (pa'li),  re.,  pi.  of  Palus. 

Pali  (pale),  re.  [Ceylonese,  fr.  Skr.  pali  row,  line, 
series,  applied  to  the  series  of  Buddhist  sacred  texts.]  A 
dialect  descended  from  Sanskrit,  and  like  that,  a  dead 
language,  except  when  used  as  the  sacred  language  of  the 
Buddhist  religion  in  Farther  India,  etc. 

Pal'i-fl-ca'tion  (pSl'i-fT-ka'shiin),  re.  [L.  palus  a 
stake  +  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make :  cf .  F.  palificaiion. 
See  -EY.]  The  act  or  practice  of  driving  piles  or  posts 
into  the  ground  to  make  it  firm.     [R.]     Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Pa'll-form  (palT-term),  a.  {Zo'dl.)  Resembling  a 
palus  ;  as,  the  paliform  lobes  of  the  septa  in  corals. 

Pa-Ul'0-gy  (pa-lJl'o-jy),  re.  [L.  palilogia,  Gr.  -na- 
KiXXoyia;  woAtv  again  -\-  Xeyeti/  to  speak.]  {Rhet.)  The 
repetition  of  a  word,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  for  the  sake 
of  greater  emphasis ;  as,  "  The  living,  the  living,  he 
shall  praise  thee."  Is.  xxxviii.  19. 

Pal'imp-sest  (pal'Imp-sest),  re.  [L.  palimpsestus,  Gr. 
naXCfMilrrjcTTog  scratched  or  scraped  again,  naXL/xtpTjuTov  a 
palimpsest ;  ttoXlv  again  +  </")"  to  iiibi  r"b  away  :  cf .  F. 
palimpseste.]  A  parchment  which  has  been  written  upon 
twice,  the  first  writing  having  been  erased  to  make  place 
for  the  second.  Longfellow. 

Pal'ln-drome  (-tn-drom),  re.  [Gr.  iraKivSpoixo^  running 
back  again  ;  tvoXiv  again  -f-  Spaixelv  to  run :  cf .  F.  palin- 
drome.] A  word,  verse,  or  sentence,  that  is  the  same 
when  read  backward  or  forward ;  as,  madam;  Hannah; 
or  Lewd  did  I  live,  &  evil  I  did  dwel. 

Pal'in-drom'ic  (-drom'tk),  I  a.    Of,  pertaining  to,  or 

Pal'in-drom'ic-al  (-i-kal),   (      like,  a  palindrome. 

Pa-lin'dro-niiSt  (pa-lin'dr6-mTst),  re.  A  writer  of 
palindromes. 

Pal'lng  (pal'ing),  re.    1.  Pales,  in  general ;  a  fence 
formed  with  pales  or  pickets ;  a  limit ;  an  inclosure. 
They  moved  within  the  paling  of  order  and  decorum. 

De  Qitincey. 

2.  The  act  of  placing  pales  or  stripes  on  cloth ;  also, 
the  stripes  themselves.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Paling  board,  one  of  the  slabs  sawed  from  the  sides  of  a 
log  to  fit  it  to  be  sawed  into  boards.    [Eng.] 

II  Pal'in-ge-ne'si-a  (pal'Tn-je-ne'si-a),  re.  [NL.]  See 
Palingenesis. 

Pal'in-gen'e-Sls  (-jen'e-sTs), )  re.     [Gr.  iraKi-yyeveaia ; 

Pal'In-gen'e-sy  (-jen'e-sy),  j  n-dAtv  again  +  7^"^- 
<7i;  birth :  cf.  F.  palingenesie.  See  Genesis.]  1.  A 
new  birth ;  a  re-creation  ;  a  regeneration  ;  a  continued 
existence  in  different  manner  or  form. 

2.  {Biol.)  That  form  of  evolution  in  which  the  truly 
ancestral  characters  conserved  by  heredity  are  repro- 
duced in  development ;  original  simple  descent ;  -—  dis- 
tinguished from  kenogenesis.  Sometimes,  in  zoology, 
the  abrupt  metamorphosis  of  insects,  crustaceans,  etc. 


Pal'ln-ge-net'ic  (pal'Tn-je-n6t'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  palingenesis  ;  as,  a  palingenelic  process.  —  Pal'- 

in-ge-net'ic-al-ly  (-T-kai-iy),  adv. 

Pal'i-node  (pal'i-nod),  _re._  [L.  palinodia,  from  Gr. 
TraAti/wSt'a  ;  TrdXti/  again  -j-  (u6^  a  song.  See  Ode.]  1.  An 
ode  recanting,  or  retracting,  a  former  one ;  also,  a  repe- 
tition of  an  ode. 

2.  A  retraction;  esp.,  a  formal  retraction.       Sandys. 

Pal'i-no'dl-al  (-no'dT-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
palinode,  or  retraction.  J.  Q.  Adams. 

Pal'i-no-dy  (-no-dy),  re.   See  Palinode.  [Obs.]  V/ood. 

Pal'i-nu'rus  (pal'i-nu'riis),  n.  [So  called  from  L. 
Palinvrus,  the  pilot  of  iEneas.]  {A'aut.)  An  instrument 
for  obtaining  directly,  without  calculation,  the  true  bear- 
ing of  the  sun,  and  thence  the  variation  of  the  compass. 

Pal'i-sade'  (-sad'),  re.  [F.  palissade,  cf.  Sp.  palizada, 
It.  palizzata,  palizzo,  'LL.  palissata  ;  all  fr.  L.  palus  a 
stake,  pale.  See  Pale  a  stake.]  1.  {Fort.)  A  strong, 
long  stake,  one  end  of  which  is  set  firmly  in  the  ground, 
and  the  other  is  sharpened  ;  also,  a  fence  formed  of  such 
stakes  set  in  the  gi'ound  as  a  means  of  defense. 

2.  Any  fence  made  of  pales  or  sharp  stakes. 

Palisade  cells  (Bot.),  vertically  elongated  parenchyma 
cells,  sucli  as  are  seen  beneath  iilie  epidermis  of  the  upper 
surface  of  many  leaves.  —  Palisade  worm  (Zo'dl.),  a  nema- 
i.toid  worm  (Strongyliis  armatiis),  parasitic  in  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  horse,  in  which  it  produces  aneurisms,  often 
fatal. 

Pal'i-sade',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Palisaded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Palisading.]  [Cf .  F.  palissader.]  To  surround, 
inclose,  or  fortify,  with  palisades. 

Pal'i-sad'ing  (-sad'ing),  n.  (Fort.)  A  row  of  pali- 
sades set  in  the  ground. 

Pai'i-sa'dO  (-sa'do),  re.;  pi.  Palisadoes  (-doz).  A 
palisade.     [Obs.]  '  Shah. 

Pal'i-sa'do,  v.  t.    To  palisade.     [Obs.]  Sterne. 

Pal'ish  (pal'Ish),  a.    Somewhat  pale  or  wan. 

Pal'is-san'der  (pSl'is-sSn'der),  re.  [F.  palissandre."] 
{Bot.)  (a)  Violet  wood.     (6)  Rosewood. 

Pal'is-sy  (pal'Ts-sy  ;  F.  pa'le'se'),  a.  Designating,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  a  kind  of  pottery  made  bv  Bernard  Pal- 
issy,  in  France,  in  the  16th  century. 

PaliEsy  ware,  glazed  pottery  like  that  r  ,ade  by  Bernard 
Palissy  ;  especially,  that havmg  figures'  :  fishes,  reptiles, 
etc.,  in  high  relief. 

II  Pal'kee  (pal'ke),  re.  [Hind,  palki  :  of  the  same  ori- 
gin as  E.  palanquin.]    A  palanquin.  Malcom. 

Pall  (pal),  re.     Same  as  Pawl. 

Pall,  re.  [OE.  pal,  AS.  psel,  from  L.  pallium  cover, 
cloak,  mantle,  pall ;  cf.  L.  palla  robe,  mantle.]  1.  An 
outer  garment ;  a  cloak  or  mantle. 

His  lion's  skin  changed  to  a  paJl  of  gold.       Spenser, 

2.  A  kind  of  rich  stuff  used  for  garments  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.     [06s.]  Wyclif  {Esther  viii.  15). 

3.  {R.  C.  Ch. )  Same  as  Pallium. 

About  this  time  Pope  Gregory  sent  two  archbishop's'pa?teinto 
England,  —  the  one  for  London,  the  other  for  York.        Fuller, 

4.  (Her.)  A  figure  resembling  the  Roman  Catholic 
pallium,  or  pall,  and  having  the  form  of  _ 
the  letter  Y. 

5.  A  large  cloth,  esp.,  a  heavy  black 
cloth,  thrown  over  a  coffin  at  a  funeral ; 
sometimes,  also,  over  a  tomb. 
Warriors  carry  the  warrior's73a?Z.  Tennyson. 

6.  {Feci.)  A  piece  of  cardboard,  cov- 
ered with  linen  and  embroidered  on  one 
side  ;  —  used  to  put  over  the  chalice. 

Pall,  V.  t.    To  cloak.     [R.]  Shak. 

Pall,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Palled  (paid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Palling.]  [Either  shortened  fr.  appall,  or  fr.  F. 
palir  to  grow  pale.  Cf.  Appall,  Pale,  a.]  To  become- 
vapid,  tasteless,  duU,  or  insipid ;  to  lose  strength,  life, 
spirit,  or  taste ;  as,  the  liquor  palls. 

Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover. 

Fades  in  the  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense.    Addison. 

Pall,  V.  t.  1.  To  make  vapid  or  insipid ;  to  make  life- 
less or  spiritless ;  to  dull ;  to  weaken.  Chaucer. 

Reason  and  reflection  .  .  .  pall  all  his  enjoyments.  Atterbury. 

2.  To  satiate  ;  to  cloy  ;  as,  to  pall  the  appetite. 

Pall,  re.    Nausea.     [06s.]  Shaftesbury. 

II  Pal'la  (pal'la),  re.  [L.  See  Pall  a  cloak.]  {Rom. 
Antiq.)  An  oblong  rectangular  piece  of  cloth,  worn  by 
Roman  ladies,  and  fastened  with  brooches. 

Pal-la'di-an  (pSl-la'di-an),  a.  (Arch.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing  to,  or  designating,  a  variety  of  the  revived  classic 
style  of  architecture,  founded  on  the  works  of  Andrea 
Palladia,  an  Italian  architect  of  the  16th  century. 

Pal-la'diC  (pal-la'dik  or  -ISd'Ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of, per- 
taining to,  or  derived  from,  palladium  ;  —  used  specific- 
ally to  designate  those  compounds  in  which  the  element 
has  a  higher  valence  as  contrasted  with  palladious  com- 
pounds. 

Pal-la'di-OUS  (pal-la'di-us),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertam- 
ing  to,  or  containing,  palladium  ;  —  used  specifically  to 
designate  those  compounds  in  which  palladium  has  a 
lower  valence  as  compared  mfh  palladic  compounds. 

Pal-la'di-um  (pal-la'di-fim),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  IIaA^a5lOl', 
fr.  UaAAds,  -dSo;,  Pallas.]  1.  {Gr.  Antiq.)  Any  statue  of 
the  goddess  Pallas ;  esp. ,  the  famous  statue  on  the  preser- 
vation of  which  depended  the  safety  of  ancient  Troy. 

2.  Hence :  That  which  affords  effectual  protection  or 
security  :  a  safeguard  ;  as,  the  trial  by  jury  is  the  palla- 
dium of  our  civil  rights.  Blackstone. 

Pal-la'di-um,  re.  [NL.]  (C/iem.)  A  rare  metallic  ele- 
ment of  the  light  platinum  group,  found  native,  and  also 
alloyed  with  platinum  and  gold.  It  is  a  silver-white  metal 
resembling  platinum,  and  like  it  permanent  and  untar- 
nished in  the  air,  but  is  more  easily  fusible.  It  is  unique 
in  its  power  of  occluding  hydrogen,  which  it  does  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  a  thousand  volumes,  forming  the  alloy 
Pd2H.  It  is  used  for  graduated  circles  and  verniers,  for 
plating  certain  silver  goods,  and  somewhat  in  dentistry. 
It  was  so  named  in  1804  by  WoUaston  from  the  asteroid 
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Pallas,  which  was  discovered  in   1802.      Symbol   Pd. 
Atomic  weight,  106.2. 

Pal-la'il-um-ize  (p5l-la'dT-iim-iz),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Palladiumized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pailadiomizinq 
f-l'zing).]     To  cover  or  coat  with 
palladium.     [-R.] 

Pal'lah  (pSl'la),  n.  {Zodl.) 
A  large  South  African  antelope 
(^pyceros  melampus).  The  male 
has  long  lyrate  and  annulated 
horns.  The  general  color  is  bay, 
with  a  black  crescent  on  the 
croup.    Called  also  roodebok. 

Pal'las  (-las),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
HaAAas,  -dSo9.]  (Gr. Myth.)  Pal- 
las Athene,  the  Grecian  goddess 
of  wisdom,  called  also  Athene, 
and  identified,  at  a  later  period, 
with  tlie  Roman  Minerva. 

Pall'bear-er  (pal'bSr-er),  n.  One  of  those  who  attend 
the  coffin  at  a  funeral ;  —  so  called  from  the  pall  being 
formerly  carried  by  them. 

Pal'let  (pai'Iet),  re.  [OE.  paillet,  F.  paillet  a  heap  of 
straw,  fr.  paille  straw,  fr.  L.  palea  chaff ;  cf.  Gr.  irdKr)  fine 
meal,  dust,  Skr.  pala  straw,  palava  chaff.  Cf.  Pail- 
lasse.]   A  small  and  mean  bed  ;  a  bed  of  straw    3HIton. 

Pal'let,  ra.  IDim.oi pale.  See  Pale  a  stake.]  {He?:) 
A  perpendicular  band  upon  an  escutcheon,  one  half  the 
breadth  of  the  pale. 

Pal'let,  n.  [F.  palette :  cf .  It.  paletta ;  prop,  and 
Grig.,  a  fire  shovel,  dim.  of  L.  pala  a  shovel,  spade.  See 
Peel  a  shovel.]    1.  {Paint.)  Same  as  Palette. 

2.  (Pottery)  (a)  A  wooden  implement  used  by  potters, 
crucible  makers,  etc.,  for  forming,  beating,  and  rounding 
their  works.  It  is  oval,  round,  and  of  other  f  otms.  (b)  A 
potter's  wheel. 

3.  (Gilding)  (a)  An  instrument  used  to  take  up  gold 
leaf  from  the  pillow,  and  to  apply  it.  (b)  A  tool  for  gild- 
ing the  backs  of  books  over  the  bands. 

4.  (Brickmaking)  A  board  on  which  a  newly  molded 
brick  is  conveyed  to  the  hack.  Knight. 

6.  (Mach.)  (a)  A  click  or  pawl  for  driving  a  ratcliet 
wheel.  (6)  One  of  the  series  of  disks  or  pistons  in  the 
chain  pump.  Knight. 

6.  (Horology)  One  of  the  pieces  or  levers  connected 
with  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  or  the 
balance  of  a  watch,  which  receive  thejo^^-JP-vj— C;^^ 
immediate  impulse  of  the  scape-wheel, 
or  balance  wheel.  Brande  &  C 

7.  (Mus.)  In  the  organ,  a  valve  be- 
tween the  wind  chest  and  the  month  of 
a  pipe  or  row  of  pipes. 

8.  (Zool.)  One  of  a  pair  of  shelly 
plates  that  protect  the  siphon  tubes  of 
certain  bivalves,  as  the  Teredo.  See  H- 
lust.  of  Teredo. 

9.  A  cup  containing  three  ounces, 
formerly  used  by  surgeons. 

Pal1i-al  (-ll-al),  a.  [L.  pallium  a  mantle.  See  Pall.] 
(Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  mantle,  especially  to  the 
mantle  of  mollusks ;  produced  by  the  mantle ;  as,  the 
pallial  line,  or  impression,  which  marks  the  attachment 
of  the  mantle  on  the  inner  surface  of  a  bivalve  shell.  See 
Illust.  of  Bivalve. 

Fallial  chamber  (.Zool.),  the  cavity  inclosed  by  the  man- 
tle. —  Pallial  slnna  (Zool.),  an  inward  bending  of  the  pal- 
lial line,  near  the  posterior  end  of  certain  bivalve  shells, 
to  receive  the  siphon.    See  Illust.  of  BrvAivs. 

Pal'li-a-ment  (-a-ment),  n,  [LL.  palliare  to  clothe, 
fr.  L.  pallium  a  mantle.  See  Pall  the  garment.]  A 
dress ;  a  robe.     [Ofo.]  Shak. 

Pal'llard  (p81'yerd),  ra.  [F.  paillard,  orig.,  one  ad- 
dicted to  the  couch,  fr.  paille  straw.  See  Pallet  a  small 
bed.]    1.  A  bom  beggar;  a  vagabond.   [06j.]   Halliwell. 

2.  A.echer;  a  lewd  person.     lObs.J  Dryden. 
Pal-llasse'  (p51-yas'),  n.    See  Paillasse. 
Pal'11-ate  (pal'lT-St),  a.    [L.  palliatus,  fr.  pallium  a 

cloak.    See  Pall  the  garment.]    1.  Covered  with  a  man- 
tle ;  cloaked ;  hidden  ;  disguised.     \_Obs.']         Bp.  Hall. 

Z.  Eased ;  mitigated ;  alleviated.     [06i.]       Bp.  Fell. 

Pal'U-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pailla.ted  (-a'- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Palll/^tino  (-a'tfng).]  1.  To  cover 
with  a  mantle  or  cloak ;  to  cover  up ;  to  hide.     [06j.] 

Being  palliated  with  a  pilgrim's  coat.    Sir  T.  Herbert. 

5.  To  cover  with  excuses  ;  to  conceal  the  enormity  of, 
by  excuses  and  apologies  ;  to  extenuate  ;  as,  to  palliate 
faults. 

They  never  hide  or  palliate  their  vices.  Swift. 

3.  To  reduce  in  violence ;  to  lessen  or  abate  ;  to  miti- 
gate ;  to  ease  without  curing  ;  as,  to  palliate  a  disease. 

To  palliate  dullness,  and  give  ti-me  a  shove.  Cowper. 
Syn.  — To  cover;  cloak;  hide;  extenuate;  conceal.— 
To  Palliate,  Extenuate,  Cloak.  These  words,  as  here 
compared,  are  used  in  a,  figurative  sense  in  reference  to 
our  treatment  of  wrong  action.  We  cloak  in  order  to 
oonceal  completely.  We  extenuate  a  crime  when  we  en- 
deavor-to show  that  it  is  less  than  has  been  supposed ;  we 
palliate  a  crime  when  we  endeavor  to  cover  or  conceal  its 
eaormity,  at  least  in  part.  This  naturally  leads  us  to 
soften  some  of  its  features,  and  thus  palliate  approaches 
extenuate  till  they  have  become  nearly  or  quite  identical. 
"  To  palliate  is  not  now  used,  though  it  once  was,  in  the 
sense  of  wholly  cloaking  or  covering  over,  as  it  might  be, 
pur  Bins,  but  m  that  of  extennating ;  to  palliate  our  faults 
IS  not  to  hide  them  altogether,  but  to  seek  to  diminish 
their  guilt  in  part."  Trench. 

Pal'U-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  palliation.']  1.  The 
act  of  palliating,  or  the  state  of  being  palliated ;  extenua- 
tion ;  excuse  ;  as,  the  palliation  of  faults,  offenses,  vices. 

2.  Mitigation ;  alleviation,  as  of  a  disease.  Bacon. 

3.  That  which  cloaks  or  covers ;  disguise ;  also,  the 
state  of  being  covered  or  disguised.     [06.9.] 

Pal'11-a-tlve  (pSl'lT-a-tTv),  a.  ICt.'F.palliatif.']  Coit- 
iug  to  palliate  ;  serving  to  extenuate  or  mitigate. 


Pallet  (6). 
Anchor ,  Escape- 
ment; pp  Pallets. 


Pal11-a-t!ve  (pSllT-a-tlv),  n.  That  which  palliates ; 
a  paUiative  agent.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pal'U-a-to-ry  (-to-ry),  a.     Palliative ;  extenuating. 

Pal'lid  (-lid),  a.  [L.  pallidus,  fr.  pallere  to  be  or  look 
pale.  See  Pale,  a.]  Deficient  in  color ;  pale  ;  wan  ;  as, 
a  pallid  countenance  ;  pallid  blue.  Spenser. 

Pal-lid'1-ty  (pal-lld'i-ty),  n.     Pallidness ;  paleness. 

Pal'lid-ly  (pSl'lid-lSf),  adv.    In  a  pallid  manner. 

Pal'lld-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pallid  ; 
paleness ;  pallor ;  wanness. 

II  Pal'li-o-braa'clli-a'ta  (pal'lT-o-bran'ki-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]     (Zool.)  Same  as  Brachiopoda. 

Pal'11-O-bran'cM-ate  (-bran'kl-St),  a.  [See  Pallium, 
and  Branchia.]  (Zool.)  Having  tlie  pallium,  or  mantle, 
acting  as  a  giU,  as  in  brachiopods. 

llPal'li-um  (pal'li-um),  n.;pl.  L.  Pallia  (-a),  E.  Pal- 
hums  (-vimz).  [L.  See  Pall  the  garment.]  1.  (Anc. 
Costume)  A  large,  square,  woolen  cloak  which  enveloped 
the  whole  person,  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  by  certain 
Romans.     It  is  the  Roman  name  of  a  Greek  garment. 

2.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  band  of  white  wool,  worn  on  the 
shoulders,  with  four  purple  crosses  worked  on  it ;  a  pall. 

(l^p°"  The  wool  is  obtained  from  two  lambs  brought  to 
thebasilica  of  St.  Agnes,  Rome,  and  blessed.  It  is  worn 
by  the  pope,  and  sent  to  patriarchs,  primates,  and  arch- 
'  bishops,  as  a  sign  that  they  share  in  the  plenitude  of  the 
episcopal  office.  Before  it  is  sent,  the  pallium  is  laid  on 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  where  it  remains  all  night. 

3.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  mantle  of  a  bivalve.  See  Mantle. 
(6)  The  mantle  of  a  bird. 

Pall'— mall'  (pel'mel'),  n.  [OF .  palemail ,  It.  pallama- 
glio  ;  palla  a  ball  (of  German  origin,  akin  to  E.  ball)  -\- 
maglio  hammer,  fr.  L.  malleus.  See  1st  Ball,  and  Mall 
a  beetle.]  A  game  formerly  common  in  England,  in 
which  a  wooden  ball  was  driven  with  a  mallet  through 
an  elevated  hoop  or  ring  of  iron.  The  name  was  also 
given  to  the  mallet  used,  to  tlie  place  where  tlie  game 
was  played,  and  to  the  street,  in  London,  still  called  Pall 
Mall.     [Written  ai&o pail-'mail  seaA pell-mell.'] 

Sir  K.  Dighy.    Evelyn. 

Pal-lO'ne  (pal-lo'na),  n.  [It.,  a  large  ball,  fr.  palla 
ball.  See  Balloon.]  An  Italian  game,  played  with  a 
large  leather  ball. 

Pal'lor  (pal'ler),  n.  [L.,  fr.  pallere  to  be  or  look  pale. 
See  Pale,  a.]  Paleness ;  want  of  color ;  pallidity  ;  as, 
pallor  of  the  complexion.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Palm  (pam),  n.  [OE.  paume,  F.  paume,  L.  palma, 
Gr.  naXaixTi,  akin  to  Skr.  pai}i  hand,  and  E.  fumble.  See 
Fumble,  Feel,  and  cf.  2d  Palm.]  1.  (Anat.)  The  inner 
and  somewhat  concave  part  of  the  hand  between  the 
bases  of  the  fingers  and  the  wrist. 

Clench'd  her  fingers  till  they  bit  ih&palm.    Tennyson. 

2.  A  lineal  measure  equal  either  to  the  breadth  of  the 
hand  or  to  its  length  from  the  wrist  to  the  ends  of  the 
fingers ;  a  hand ;  —  used  in  measuring  a  horse's  height. 

11^°°  In  Greece,  the  palm  was  reckoned  at  three  inches. 
The  Romans  adopted  two  measures  of  this  name,  the 
lesser  palm  of  2.91  inches,  and  the  greater  palm  of  8.73 
inches.  At  the  present  day,  this  measure  varies  in  the 
most  arbitrary  manner,  being  different  in  each  country, 
and  occasionally  varying  in  the  same.  Internal.  Cyc. 

3.  (SailmaJcing)  A  metallic  disk,  attached  to  a  strap, 
and  worn  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  —  used  to  push  the 
needle  through  the  canvas,  in  sewing  sails,  etc. 

4.  (Zo'ol.)  The  broad  flattened  part  of  an  antler,  as  of 
a  full-grown  fallow  deer ;  —  so  called  as  resembling  the 
palm  of  the  hand  with  its  protruding  fingers. 

5.  (JVaui.)  The  flat  inner  face  of  an  anchor  fluke. 
Palm,  n.     [AS.  palm,  L.  palma  ;  —  so  named  f r.  the 

leaf  resembling  a  hand. 
See  1st  Palm,  and  cf. 
Pam.]  1.  (Bot.)  Any  en- 
dogenous tree  of  the  or- 
der PalmSE  or  Palmacese; 
a  palm  tree. 

8^°*  Palms  are  peren- 
nialwoody  plants,  often 
of  majestic  size.  The 
trunk  is  usually  erect  and 
rarely  branched,  and  has 
a  roughened  exterior 
composed  of  the  persist- 
ent bases  of  the  leaf 
stalks.  The  leaves  are 
borne  in  a  terminal 
crown,  and  are  support- 
ed on  stout,  sheathing, 
often  prickly,  petioles. 
They  are  usually  of  great 
size,  and  are  either  pin- 
nately  or  palmately 
many-cleft.  There  are 
about  one  thousand  spe- 


Palm  (Oeonoma  gracilis). 


cies  known,  nearly  all  of  them  growing  in  tropical  or  semi- 
tropical  regions.  The  wood,  petioles,  leaves,  sap,  and  fruit 
of  many  species  are  invaluable  in  the  arts  and  iil  domestic 
economy.  Among  the  best  known  are  the  date  palm,  the 
cocoa  palm,  the  fan  palm,  the  oil  palm,  the  wax  palm,  the 
palmyra,  and  the  various  kinds  called  cabbage  palm  and 
palmetto. 

2.  A  branch  or  leaf  of  the  palm,  anciently  borne  or 
worn  as  a  symbol  of  victory  or  rejoicing. 

A  great  multitude  .  .  .  stood  bofore  the  throne,  and  before 
the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes,  and  }ialm3  in  tlieir  hands. 

Her.  vii.  9. 

3.  Hence :  Any  symbol  or  token  of  superiority,  success, 
or  triumph  ;  also,  victory  ;  triumph  ;  supremacy.  "  Tlie 
^aim  of  martyrdom."  Chaucer. 

So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.  Sliak. 

Molucca  palm  (Bot.),  a  labiate  lierb  from  Asia  (Mohirella 
Ixvis),  having  a  curious  cup-shaped  calyx.  —  Palm  cabbage, 
the  terminal  bud  of  a  cabbage  palm,  u.scil  na  food.  — 
Palm  cat  (Zo'nl.),  the  common  paradoxuro.  —  Palm  crab 
(Zo'ol.),  the  purse  cr.ab.  —  Palm  oil,  a  vegetable  oil,  ob- 
tained from  tlie  fruit  of  several  species  of  palms,  as  the 
African  oil  palm  (EUcis  Ouinectisi.s),  and  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  soap  and  candles.     See  KljKIs.  —  Palm  swift 


(Zo'ol.),  a  small  swift  (Cypselus  Batassiensis)  which  fre- 
quents the  palmyra  and  cocoanut  palms  in  India.  Its 
peculiar  nest  is  attached  to  the  leaf  of  the  palmyra  palm. 
—  Palm  toddy.  Same  as  Palm  wine.  —  Palm  weevil  (Zo'ol. ), 
any  one  of  numerous  species  of  very  large  weevils  of  tiie 
genus  Rhynchopliorus.  The  larvae  bore  into  palm  trees, 
and  are  called  palm  borers,  and  grugru  worms.  They 
are  considered  excellent  food.  —  Palm  wine,  the  sap  of 
several  species  of  pahns,  especially,  in  India,  of  the  wild 
date  palm  (Phosnix  sytvestris),  the  palmyra,  and  the  Cii- 
ryota  urens.  When  fermented  it  yields  by  distillation 
arrack,  and  by  evaporation  jaggery.  Called  also  palm 
toddy. — Palm  worm,  or  Pahnworm.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  The  larva 
of  a  palm  weevil.    (6)  A  centipede. 

Palm  (pam),  V.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Palmed  (pamd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Palmino.]    A.  To  handle.     [Obs.]     Prior. 

2.  To  manipulate  with,  or  conceal  in,  the  palm  of  the 
hand ;  to  juggle. 

They  palmed  the  trick  that  lost  the  game.  Prior. 

3.  To  impose  by  fraud,  as  by  sleight  of  hand  ;  to  put 
by  unfair  means  ;  —  usually  with  off. 

For  you  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  old.      Dryden. 

Pal-ma'ceous  (pSl-ma'shiis),  a.  (j5o<.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  palms ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  palms. 

liPal'ma  ChrlS'tl  (pSl'ma  krts'ti).  [L.,  palm  of 
Christ.]  (Bot.)  A  plant  (Ricinus  communis)  with  orna- 
mental peltate  and  palmately  cleft  foliage,  growing  as  a 
woody  perennial  in  the  tropics,  and  cultivated  as  an  her- 
baceous annual  in  temperate  regions  ;  —  called  also  cas- 
tor-oil plant.     [Sometimes  corrupted  mto  palmcrist.] 

Pal'ma-clte  (-sit),  n.     (Paleon.)  A  fossil  palm. 

Pal'mar  (pSl'mer),  a.  [L.  palmaris,  fr.  palma  the 
palm  of  the  hand  :  cf.  F.  palmaire.]  1.  (Anat.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  corresponding  with,  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  under  side  of  the 
wings  of  birds. 

II  Fal-ma'ri-um  (pSl-ma'ri-ilm),  n.  ;  pi.  Palmaeia 
(-a).  [NL.  See  Palmar.]  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  bifurca^ 
tions  of  the  brachial  plates  of  a  crinoid. 

Pal'ma-ry  (pal'ma^ry),  a.   (Anat.)  Palmar. 

Pal'ma-ry,  a.  [L.  palmarius,  palmaris,  belonging  to 
palms,  deserving  the  palm  or  prize,  fr.  palma  a  palm.] 
Worthy  of  the  palm  ;  palmy ;  preeminent ;  superior ; 
principal;  chief;  3,a.  palmary -wor^.  Bp.  Home. 

Pal'mate  (pal'mat),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  palmic 
acid  ;  a  ricinoleate.     lObsoles.'] 

Pal'mate  (pal'mat),     )  a.    iL-  palmatus  marked  with 

Pal'ma-ted  (-ma-ted),  )  the  palm  of  a  hand,  from 
palma  the   palm  of  the  hand.] 

1.  Having  the  shape  of  the 
hand  ;  resembling  a  hand  with 
the  fingers  spread. 

2.  (Bot.)   Spreading  from  the 
apex  of  a  petiole,  as  the  divisions 
of  a  leaf,  or  leaflets,  so  as  to  re- 
semble the  hand  with  outspread ' 
fingers.  Gray. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  Having  the  an- 
terior toes  united  by  a  web,  as  in 
most  swimming  birds;  webbed. 
See  Illust.  (i)  under  Ayes,  (b) 
Having  the  distal  portion  broad,  flat,  and  more  or  less' 
divided  into  lobes ;  —  said  of  certain  corals,  antlers,  etc. 

Pal'mate-ly  (-mat-lj^),  adv.    In  a  palmate  manner. 

Pal-mat'i-fid  (pal-mat'i-f  id),  a.  [L.  palmatus  pal- 
mate -f-  root  of  findere  to  split.]  (Bot.)  Palmate,  with 
the  divisions  separated  but  little  more  than  halfway  to 
the  common  center. 

Pal-mat'1-lobed  (-lobd),  a.  [L.  palmatus  palmate  -{- 
E.  lobed.]  (Bot.)  Palmate,  with  the  divisions  separated 
less  than  halfway  to  the  common  center. 

Pal-mat'i-sect  (pSi-mSt'l-sekt), 

Pal-mat'i-sect'ed  (pal-mStt-sSkt'Sd),  j 
mate  -j-  secare  to  cut.]   (Bot.)  Divided, 
as  a  palmate  leaf,  down  to  the  midrib, 
EG  that  the  parenchyma  is  interrupted.      tN\  <ta 

Palm'crlst  (pam'krist),  n.  The  pal-  t^^S 
ma  Christi.  (Jonah  iv.  6,  margin,  and  ^^^^ 
Douay  version,  note. ) 

Palmed  (pamd),  a.    Having  or  bear- 
ing a  palm  or  palms. 


Palmate  Leaf. 


[L.   pal- 
matus pal- 


Palmatisected 
Leaf. 


Palmed    deer  (Zo'ol.),  a  stag  of  full 
growth,  bearing  palms.   See  1st  Palm,  4. 

Palm'er  (pam'er),  n.  [From  Palm,  v.  i.]  One  who- 
palms  or  cheats,  as  at  cards  or  dice. 

Palm'er,  n.  [From  Palm  the  tree.]  A  wandering 
religious  votary ;  especially,  one  who  bore  a  branch  of 
palm  as  a  token  that  he  had  visited  the  Holy  Land  and 
its  sacred  places.  Chaucer. 

Pilgrims  andpalmers  plighted  them  together.    P.  Plowman. 

The  pilgrim  had  some  home  or  dwelling  place,  the  palmer  had 
none.  The  pilgrim  traveled  to  some  certain,  designed  place  or 
places,  but  ihopalmer  to  all.  T.  Stavelejj. 

Palm'er-worm'  (-wQrm'),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  Any  hairy- 
caterpillar  which  appears  in  great 
numbers,  devouring  herbage,  and 
wandering  .about  like  a  palmer. 
The  njime  is  applied  also  to  otiu  i 
voracious  insects.  Joeli.  4.  (/i 
In  America,  the  larva  of  any  cue 
of  sever.il  moths,  which  destroys 
the   foliage    of  fruit   and    forest 

trees,  esp.  the  larva  of    Tpsolo-    Polmerworm     (Iraofo- 
■•  s,    which    some-     P'>«^P'>"''Mm-Moih. 


"^-.c/:-^ 


(.%) 


phus  pometcllvs. 

times  appears  in  vast  numbers, 

Pal-mette'  (pJtl-mSf),  n.    [F.,  dim.  of  pnlmc  a  palm.] 
A  floral  ornament,  common  in  Greek 

and    other    ancient    architecture ;  — 
often  called  tiir.  Iinncysiickle  oniament. 

Pal-met'to  (i>.1l-ii'iet'to),  n.  [Dim. 
of  palm,  the  tree  :  cf.  Sp.  palmito.] 
(Bot.)  A  name  given  to  palms  of  sov- 
oral  genera  and  species  growing  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Southern  United 
States.     In  the  United  States,   tlio  Palmctte. 
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name  is  applied  especially  to  the  Chamserops,  or  Sabal, 
Palmetto,  the  cabbage  tree  of  Flor- 
ida and  the  Carolinas.     See  Cab- 
bage tree,  under  Cabbage. 

Boyal  palmetto,  the  West  Indian 
Sabal  umbraculifera,  the  trunk  of 
which,  when  hollowed,  is  used  for 
water  pipes,  etc.  The  leaves  are 
used  for  thatching,  and  for  making 
hats,  ropes,  etc.  —  Saw  palmetto, 
Sabal  seiTulata,  a  native  of  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina,  and  Florida. 
The  nearly  impassable  jungle  which 
it  forms  is  called  palmetto  scrub. 

Pal'mlc  (pSl'mtk),  a.  [Of.  F. 
palmique.']  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  the  castor-oU 
plant  (Ricinus  communis,  or  PaX- 
ma  Christi) ;  —  formerly  used  to 
designate  an  acid  now  called  ricino- 
leic  acid.    [^Obsoles."] 

II  Pal'ml-dac'ty-les  (pSl'mt-dSk'tt-lez),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Palm,  and  Dactyl.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of  wading 
birds  having  the  toes  webbed,  as  the  avocet. 

Fal-mll'er-OUS  (pSl-mlfer-ils),  a.  pj.  palmifer; 
palma  a  palm  -\-ferre  to  bear :  of.  F.  paXmifhre.'\  Bear- 
mg  palms. 

Pal'ml-grade  (pSl'ml-grad),  a.  [L.  palma  palm  of 
the  hand  ■+-  gradi  to  walk.]  (Zool.)  Putting  the  whole 
foot  upon  the  ground  in  walking,  as  some  mammals. 

Pal'mln  (-mTn),  n.  [From  poZma  Christi :  cf.  F.  pal- 
mine.']  (Chem.)  (a)  A  white  waxy  or  fatty  substance 
obtained  from  castor  oiL    (ft)  Ricinolein.     [06s.] 

Fal'ml-ped  (pSl'mt-pSd),  a.  [L.  palmipes,  -edis, 
t)road-footed ;  palma  the  pahn  of  the  hand  -\-pes  a  foot : 
cf.  F.  palmiplde.1  (Zool.)  Web-footed,  as  a  water  fowl. 
^  n.     A  swimming  bird  ;  a  bird  having  webbed  feet. 

II  Pal-mlp'e-des  (pSl-mtp'e-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.) 
Same  as  Natatoees. 

Pal'mls-ter  (pSl'mts-ter),  n.  [From  Palm  of  the 
liand.]    One  who  practices  palmistry.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pal'mlS-try  (-ti^),  n.  [See  Palmisteb.]  1.  The  art 
or  practice  of  divining  or  telling  fortunes,  or  of  judging 
of  character,  by  the  Unes  and  marks  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand ;  chiromancy.  Ascham.     Cowper. 

2.  A  dexterous  use  or  trick  of  the  hand.         Addison. 

Pal'ml-tate  (pal'mT-tat),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  pal- 
mitic acid. 

Fal'mite  (-mit),  n.  [From  Palm.]  (Sot.)  A  South 
African  plant  (Prionium  Palmita)  of  the  Kush  family, 
iaving  long  serrated  leaves.  The  stems  have  been  used 
for  making  brushes. 

Pal-mlt'lO  (pal-mifik),  a.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  obtained  from,  palmitin  or  palm  oU ;  as, 
palmitic  acid,  a  white  crystalline  body  belonging  to  the 
fatty  acid  series.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
and  melts  to  a  liquid  oil  at  62°  C. 

Fal'ml-tin  (pal'mi-tTn),  n.  [So  called  because  abun- 
dant in  palm  oil.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  solid  crystal- 
lizable  fat,  found  abundantly  in  animals  and  in  vegeta- 
bles. It  occurs  mixed  with  stearin  and  olein  in  the  fat 
of  animal  tissues,  with  olein  and  butyrin  in  butter,  with 
olein  in  olive  oU,  etc.  Chemically,  it  is  a  glyceride  of 
palmitic  acid,  three  molecules  of  palmitic  acid  being 
xmited  to  one  molecule  of  glyceryl,  and  hence  it  is  tech- 
nically called  tripalmilin,  ox  glyceryl  tripalmitate. 

Pal'ml-tol'lo  (pal'mi-tSl'ic),  a.  \_Palmilic  -\-  -oleic 
-j-  tc]  ( Chem. )  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  artificial 
acid  of  the  oleic  acid  series,  isomeric  with  linoleic  acid. 

Pal'ml-tone  (pSl'ml-ton),  n.  (Chem.)  The  ketone  of 
palmitic  acid. 

Palm'  Sun'day  (pam'  sun'da).  (Eccl.)  The  Sunday 
next  before  Easter ;  —  so  called  in  commemoration  of 
our  Savior's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the 
multitude  strewed  palm  branches  in  the  way. 

Palm'y  (-f),   a.     1.  Bearing  palms ;    abounding  in 

palms ;  derived  from  palma  ;  as,  a  palmy  shore.     Pope. 

His  golden  eanda  &aA. palmy  wine.        Goldsmith. 

Z.  Worthy  of  the  palm ;  flourishing ;  prosperous. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome.  SkaJc 

Pal-my'ra  (pal-ml'ra),  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  palm 
{Borassus  flabelliformis)  having  a  straight,  black,  up- 
right trunk,  with  palmate  leaves.  It  is  found  native 
?ilong  the  entire  northern  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  to  New  Guinea.  More 
than  eight  hundred  uses  to  which  it  is  put  are  enumer- 
ated by  native  writers.  Its  wood  is  largely  used  for 
building  purposes ;  its  fruit  and  roots  serve  for  food,  its 
sap  for  making  toddy,  and  its  leaves  for  thatching  huts. 

Pa-lo'la  (pa-lo'la),  w.  [Fr.  the  native  name.]  (Zool.) 
An  annelid  (Palola  viridis)  which,  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  swarms  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  about  some  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  where  it  is  collected  for  food. 

II  Pa'lo-me'ta  (pa'lo-ma'ta),  n.     (Zool.)  A  pompano. 

Palp  (palp),  n.  [Gt.'E.  palpe.  See  Palpable.]  (Zool.) 
Same  as  Palpus. 

Palp,  V.  t.  [L.  palpare :  cf.  F.  palper.]  To  have  a 
distinct  touch  or  feeling  of  ;  to  feel.     [Obs.J 

To  bring  apalpid  darkness  o'er  the  earth.    Hey  wood. 

Pal'pa-Ml'i-ty  (pal'pa-btl'T-ty),  n.  The  quaUty  of 
being  palpable,  or  perceptible  by  the  touch.    Arbuthnot. 

Pal'pa-ble  (pal'pa^b'l),  a.    [F.  palpable,  L.  palpa- 
bilis,  fr.  palpare  to  feel,  fitroke ;  cl.  palpus  the  soft  palm 
of  the  hand.]  1.  Capable  of  being  touched  and  felt ;  per- 
ceptible by  the  touch ;  as,  a,  palpable  form.  Shak. 
Darkness  must  overshadow  all  his  bounds. 
Palpable  darkness.                                              Milton. 

2.  Easily  perceptible ;  plain;  distinct;  obvious ;  read- 
ily perceived  and  detected ;  gross ;  as,  palpable  impos- 
ture; palpable  absurdity;  palpable  errors.  "Three 
peTsona palpable."  P.  Plowman. 

[Lies]  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.         Shak. 

— Palfa-ble-ness,  n.  —  Pal'pa-bly,  adv. 


Pal-pa'tlon  (pSl-pa'shun),  n.  [L.  palpatio,  fr.  pal- 
pare.   See  Palpable.]     1.  Act  of  touching  or  feeling. 

2.  (3Ied.)  Examination  of  a  patient  by  touch.     Quain. 

11  Pal-pa'tor  (-tSr),  n.  [L.,  a  stroker.]  (Zool.)  One 
of  a  family  of  clavicorn  beetles,  including  those  which 
have  very  long  maxillary  palpi. 

II  Pal'pe-bra  (pSl'pe-bra),  n.  ;  pi.  PALPEElLffl;  (-bre). 
[L.]     (Zool.)  The  eyelid. 

Pal'pe-bral  (-bral),  a.  [L.  palpebralis,  fr.  palpebra  : 
cf.  F.  palpebral.!     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  eyelids. 

Pal'pe-brate  (-brat),  a.     (Zool!)  Having  eyelids. 

Palped  (pSlpt),  a.     (Zo'ol. )  Having  a  palpus. 

II  Pi'pi(pal'pi),ra.,pZ.  of  Palpus.  XZool.)  SeePALpns. 

Pal'ptcorn  (p51'pi-k6rn),  n.  [See  Palpus,  and 
CoENU.]  (Zool.)  One  of  a  group  of  aquatic  beetles 
(Palpicornia)  having  short  club-shaped  antennae,  and 
long  maxillary  palpi. 

Pal'pi-fer  (-fer),  n.  IPalpus  +  -/er.]  (Zool.)  Bear- 
ing palpi.     Same  as  Palpioke. 

Pal'pl-form  (-pi-f6rm),  a.  IPalpus  -f  -form  :  cf.  F. 
palpiforme.']    (Zool.)  Having  the  form  of  a  palpus. 

Fal'pl-ger  (-jer),  n.  [See  Palpigeeous.]  (Zool.)  That 
portion  of  the  labium  which  bears  the  palpi  in  insects. 

Pal-plg'er-OUS  (pSl-pij'er-iis),  a.  [Palpus  +  -gerous.} 
(Zool. )  Bearing  a  palpus.  Kirby. 

Pal'pl-tant  (p51'pT-tant),  a.  [L.  palpitans,  p.  pr.] 
Palpitating  ;  throbbing  ;  trembling.  Carlyle, 

Pal'pl-tate  (-tat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Palpitated 
(-ta'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Palpitatlno  (-ta'ting).J  [L. 
palpitare,  patpitatum,  v.  intens.  f r.  palpare.  See  Palpa- 
ble.] To  beat  rapidly  and  more  strongly  than  usual ;  to 
throb ;  to  bound  with  emotion  or  exertion ;  to  pulsate 
violently ;  to  flutter ;  —  said  specifically  of  the  heart 
when  its  action  is  abnormal,  as  from  excitement. 

Pal'pl-ta'Uon  (-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  palpiiatio:  cf.  F. 
palpitation."]  A  rapid  pulsation  ;  a  throbbing  ;  esp.,  an 
abnormal,  rapid  beating  of  the  heart  as  when  excited  by 
violent  exertion,  strong  emotion,  or  by  disease. 

Palpless  (pSlp'les),  a.    (Zool.)  Without  a  palpus. 

Pal'po-cll  (p31'p6-sll),  n.  [See  Palpus,  and  Cilium.] 
(Zool.)  Anunute  soft  filamentary  process  springing  from 
the  surface  of  certain  hydroids  and  sponges. 

II  Pal'pus  (-pus),  n. ;  pi.  Palpi  (-pi).  [NL.  See 
Palp.]  (Zool.)  A  feeler;  especially,  one  of  the  jointed 
sense  organs  attached  to  the  mouth  organs  of  insects, 
arachnids,  crustaceans,  and  annelids ;  as,  the  mandibular 
palpi,  majdllary  palpi,  and  labial  palpi.  The  palpi  of 
male  spiders  serve  as  sexual  organs.  Called  also  palp. 
See  Ulust.  of  Aetheogastea  and  Oethopteea. 

Pals'grave'  (palz'grav'),  n.  [D.  paltsgraaf;  palts 
palace  (L.  palatium)  -j-  graaf  count ;  cf .  G.  pfalzgraf. 
See  Palace,  and  Landqeave.]  (Ger.  Mist.)  A  count 
or  earl  who  presided  in  the  domestic  court,  and  had  the 
superintendence,  of  a  royal  household  in  Germany. 

Pals'gra-Vlne'  (-gra^-ven'),  n.  [jy. paltsgravin:  cf.  G. 
pfalzgrafin.]    The  consort  or  widow  of  a  palsgrave. 

Pal'sl-cal  (pal'zT-kal),  a.  [From  Paist.]  Affected 
with  palsy ;  palsied ;  paralytic.     [-K.]  Johnson, 

Pal'sled  (-zid),  a.    Affected  with  palsy;  paralyzed. 

Pal'stave'  (-stav'),  n.  [Dan.  paalstav.]  A  peculiar 
bronze  adz,  used  in  prehistoric  Europe  about  the  middle 
of  the  bronze  age.  Dawkins, 

Pal'ster  (-ster),  n.  [D.  palsleT-sta/.J  A  pilgrim's 
staff.     [Obs.]  Halliwell. 

Pal'sy  (pal'zy),  n. ;  pi.  Palsies  (-ziz).  [OB.  palesie, 
parlesy,  OFi  paralesie,  F.  paralysie,  L.  paralysis.  See 
Paealtsis.]  (Med.)  Paralysis,  complete  or  partial.  See 
Paealysis.    •' One  sick  of  the  ^aZ.?!/."  Marku.Z. 

Bell's  palsy,  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  producing  dis- 
tortion of  one  side  of  the  face ;  —  so  called  from  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  an  English  sm-geon  who  described  it.  — 
Scrivener's  palsy.  See  Writer''s  cramp,  under  Weitee.  — 
Shaking  paliy,  paralysis  agitans,  a  disease  usually  occur- 
ring in  old  people,  characterized  by  muscular  tremors 
and  a  peculiar  shaking  and  tottering  gait. 

Pal'sy,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Palsied  (-zTd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
lift.  n.  Palsying.]  To  affect  with  palsy,  or  as  with 
palsy ;  to  deprive  of  action  or  energy ;  to  paralyze. 

Pal'sy- wort'  (-wUrf),  n.  (Bot.)  The  cowsUp  (Pri- 
mula veris) ;  — so  called  from  its  supposed  remedial  pow- 
ers. Dr.  Prior. 

Pal'ter  (-ter),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Palteeed  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Paltering.]  [See  Paltey.]  1.  To  hag- 
gle.    [Obs.]  Cot  grave. 

2.  To  act  in  an  insincere  or  deceitful  manner  ;  to  play 
false ;  to  equivocate ;  to  shift ;  to  dodge ;  to  trifle. 

Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 
And  will  not  7Ja?(er.  Shak. 

Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour, 

TSoi paltered  with  eternal  God  for  power.      Tennyson. 

3.  To  babble  ;  to  chatter.     [Obs.] 

Pal'ter,  v.  t.  To  trifle  with  ;  to  waste ;  to  squander 
in  paltry  ways  or  on  worthless  things.  [06s.]  '■'■Palter 
out  your  time  in  the  penal  statutes."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Pal'ter-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  palters.  Johnson. 

Pal'ter-ly,  a.  &  adv.  Paltry ;  shabby ;  shabbily ;  pal- 
trily.  [Obs.  OT Prov.  Eng.]  "Inpalterly  clothes."  Pepys. 

Pal'tock  (pSl'tok),  n.  [See  Paletot.]  A  kind  of 
doublet ;  a  jacket.    [06s.]  Piers  Plowman. 

Pal'trl-ly  (pal'trT-ly),  adv.    In  a  paltry  manner. 

Pal'trl-nessJ'n.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  paltry. 

Pal'try  (-trj^),  a.  [Compar.  Paltkiee  (-tri-er) ;  m- 
perl.  Palteiest.]  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  paltry  refuse,  rubbish, 
L6.  palterig  ragged,  palte,  palter,  a  rag,  a  tatter;  Dan. 
pialt,  Sw.  palta,  pi.  paltor.]  Mean ;  vile ;  worthless  ; 
despicable ;  contemptible ;  pitiful ;  trifling  ;  as,  a  paltry 
excuse ;  paltry  gold.  Cowper. 

The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost.       Byron. 

Syn.  —  See  Contemptible. 

Pa-lu'dal  (pa-lii'dal),  a.  [L.  palus,  -udis,  a  marsh.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  marshes  or  fens ;  marshy.     [P.] 

Paludal  fever,  malarial  fever  ,•  —  so  called  because  gener- 
ated in  marshy  districts. 


Pa-ln'da-ment    (pa-lS'da-ment),    n.      See    Paldda 

MEHTUM. 

II  Pa-ln'da-men'tum  (-mgn'tiim),  n.  ,■  pi.  Paluda- 

MENTA(-ta;.    [L.]  (i?om.  ^Kitg.)  A  military  cloak  woio 
by  a  general  and  his  principal  officers. 

II  Pal'U-dic'0-lae  (pal'ii-dik'6-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  li. 
palus,  -vdis,  a  marsh  -\-  colere  to  inhabit.]  (Zool.) 
A  division  of  birds,  including  the  cranes,  rails,  etc. 

Pa-lu'di-cole  (pa-lu'di-kol),  a.  [Cf.  F.  paludicole.] 
(Zool.)  Marsh-inhabiting;  belonging  to  the  Paludicolas. 

II  Pal'U-dl'na  (pal'fi-di'na),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Paludinje  (-n?), 
E.  Paludinas  (-naz).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  palus,  -udis,  a  marsh, 
pool.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  fresh- 
water pectinibranchiate  mollusks,  belonging  to  Palu- 
dina,  ilelantho,  and  allied  genera.  They  have  an  opep 
culated  shell  which  is  usually  green,  often  with  brown 
bands.    See  Jllust.  of  Pond  snail,  under  Pond. 

Pal'U-dl'nal  (-nal),  a.    Inhabiting  ponds  or  swamps. 

Pal'U-dlne  (pSl'ii-dTn),  a.  [L.  palus,  -udis,  a  marsh.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  marsh.  Bucklana. 

Pa-lu'dl-nous  (pa-lu'dT-niis),  a.  1.  (Zool.)  (a)  Palu- 
dinal.     (6)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Paludina. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  marsh  or  fen.     [B.] 

Fa-lU'dlsm  (-diz'm),  n.  (Med.)  The  morbid  phenom- 
ena produced  by  dwelling  among  marshes;  malarial  dis 
ease  or  disposition. 

Pal'u-dose'  (pSl'ii-dos'),  a.     [L.  paludosus  marshy.' 
Growing  or  living  in  marshy  places ; 
marshy. 

Pal'Ule  (pSl'iil),  n.  (2ooZ.)  See 
Palulus  or  Palus. 

II  Pal'u-lus  (pSl'ii-lOs),  n. ;  pi.  Pal- 
ULi  (-li).      [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  palus  a  J^ 
stake.]    (Zool.)  Same  as  Palus. 

II  Palus  (pa'liis),  n. ;  pi.  Pali  (-li). 
[L.,  a  stake.]  (Zool.)  One  of  several 
upright  Blender  calcareous  processes 
which  surround  the  central  part  of  the 
calicle  of  certain  corals. 

Pa-lUS'trai  (pa-liis'tral),  a.  [L.  pa-  Palus.  Section  o{ 
luster,  -ustris.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  a  simple  Coral 
bog  0^  marsh  ;\oggy.    \R.]  i'^SZtl&i 

Pa-lus'trlne  (-tnn),  a.  Of,  pertam-  Pali ;  c  Septum ; 
ing  to,  or  living  in,  a  marsh  or  swamp ;  d  Costa ;  e  Wall 
mlrshy.  or  Theca.    Nat. 

Pal'y  (pal'y),  a.     [From  Pale,  a.]      "^^• 
Pale  ;  wanting  color ;  dim.     [Poetic]     Shah.     Whittier, 

Pal'y,  a.     [Cf.  F.  pale.    See  Pale  a  stake.]    (Her.) 
Divided  into  four  or  more  equal  parts 
by  perpendicular  lines,  and  of  two  dif- 
ferent tinctures  disposed  alternately. 

Pam  (pSm),  n.  [From  Palm  victory ; 
cf.  trump,  fr.  triumph.]  The  knave  of 
clubs.     [06s.]  Pope. 

Pa'ment  (pa'ment),  n.  A  pavement. 
[06s.]  Chaucer. 

II  Pam'pa-no  (pam'pa-no),  n.  [Sp.] 
(.Z"(3oZ.)  SameasPoMPANo. 

Pam'pas  (pSm'paz ;  Sp.  pam'pas),  n. 
pi.  [Sp.,  fr.  Peruv.  pampa  a  field, 
plain.]  Vast  plains  in  the  central  and  southern  part  ol 
the  Argentine  Republic  in  South  America.  The  term  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense  for  the  plains  extending 
from  Bolivia  to  Southern  Patagonia. 

Pampas  cat  iZodl.\  a  South  American  wild  cat  (Felit 
pajeros).  It  has  oblique  transverse  bands  of  yellow  or 
brown.  It  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet  long.  Called 
also  straw  cat.  —  Pampas  deer  (Zool.),  a  small,  reddish- 
brown,  South  American  deer  (Cervus,  or  Blastocerus, 
campestris).  —  Pampas  grass  {Bot.),  a  very  taU  ornamen- 
tal grass  (Gynerium  argenteum)  -mth 
a  silvery-white  sUky  panicle.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  pampas  of  South 
America. 

Pam'per  (pSm'pSr),  v.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Pampered  (-perd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Pampeeing.]  [Cf.  LG.  pa7n- 
pen,  slampampen,  to  live  luxurious- 
ly, pampe  thick  pap,  and  E.  pap.] 

1.  To  feed  to  the  full ;  to  feed  lux- 
uriously ;  to  glut ;  as,  to  pamper  the 
body  or  the  appetite.  "  A  body  .  .  . 
pampered  for  corruption." 

Dr.  T.  Dwight. 

2.  To  gratify  inordinately ;  to  in- 
dulge to  excess ;  as,  to  pamper  pride ; 
to  pamper  the  imagination.     South. 

Pam'pered  (-perd),  a.  Fed  luxu- 
riously; indulged  to  the  fuU ;  hence,  luxuriant.  '■'■  Pam- 
pered  hoMghs.."  Slillon.  " Pampered  insolence."  Pope. 
—  Pam'pered-nesB,  n.  Bp.  HalL 

Pam'per-er  (-pSr-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
pampers.  Cowper. 

Pam'per-lze  (-Iz),  u.  «.  To  pamper.  [B.]  Sydney  Smith. 

II  Pam-pe'ro  (pam-pa'r6),  n.  [Sp.,  iT. pampa  a  plain.] 
A  violent  wind  from  the  west  or  southwest,  which  sweeps 
over  the  pampas  of  South  America  and  the  adjacent  seas, 
often  doing  great  damage.  Sir  W.  Parish. 

Pam-pe'ros  (-roz),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Pampero  (-ro).  [Sp. 
American.]  (Elhnol.)  A  tribe  ot  Indians  inhabiting  the 
pampas  of  South  America. 

Pam'phlet  (pam'flet),  n.  [OE.  pamflet,  pamfilet,paun- 
flet,  possibly  fr.  OF.  palme  the  palm  of  the  hand,  P. 
pamne  (see  Palm)4-  OF./ueillet  a  leaf,  dim.  of  fueil,  m., 
F.  feuille,  f.,  fr.  L.  folium,  pi.  folia,  thus  meaning,  a 
leaf  to  be  held  in  the  hand  ;  or  peril,  through  old  French, 
fr.  L.  Pamphila,  a  female  historian  of  the  first  century 
who  wrote  many  epitomes  ;  prob.,  however,  fr.  OF.  Pam- 
fletfe,  the  Old  French  name  given  to  Pamphilus,  a  poem 
m  Latin  verse  of  the  12th  century,  pamphlets  being 
namedfrom  the  popularity  of  this  poem.]  1.  A  writing; 
a  book.  Testament  of  Lave. 

Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  pamphlet  of  Richard  the  Third.  Axhtm. 

2.  A  small  book  consisting  of  a  few  sheets  of  printed 


Paly  of  Six,  Ar- 
gent and  Gules. 


Pampas  Grass,  mucll 
reduced. 


^e,  senate,   c&re,   &m,   arm,   ask,  fisal,  all ;    eve,  event,   end,  fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,  ill ;    old,   Sbey,   orb,   odd ; 
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paper,  stitched  together,  often  with  a  paper  cover,  but 
not  bound ;  a  short  essay  or  written  discussion,  usually 
on  a  subject  of  current  interest. 

Pam'phlet  (pSm'ilSt),  v.  i.  To  write  a  pamphlet  or 
pamphlets.     [A]  Howell. 

Pam'phlet-eer'  (-er'),  n.  A  writer  of  pamphlets ;  a 
scribbler.  Di-ydeti.    Macaulay. 

Pam'phlet-eer',  v.  i.  To  write  or  publish  pamphlets. 
B(^  pamphleteering  we  shall  not  win.     C.  Kingsley. 

Pam-pln'l-form  (p5m-pln'i-f8rm),  a.  Ih.pampinus 
a  tendril  -f-  -form.']  {Anat.)  In  the  form  of  teudrUs ;  — 
applied  especially  to  the  spermatic  and  ovarian  veins. 

Pam'pre  (pSm'per),  n.  [F.  pampre  a  vine  branch,  L. 
pampinus.']  (Sculp.)  An  ornament,  composed  of  vine 
leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes,  used  for  decorating  spiral 
columns. 

Pam'pro-dac'tyl-OUS  (p5m'pr6-dak'tll-us),  a.  IPan- 
4-  Gr.  jrpo  forward  -f-  SaKTvAos  finger.]  {Zo'dl.)  Having 
all  the  toes  turned  forward,  as  the  colies. 

Pan-  (pSn-),  Pan'ta-  (-t4-),  Pan'to-  (-tS-).  [Gr.  iris, 
in.,  Traj/,  neut.,  gen,  rroi'Td!,  all.]  Combining  forms  sig- 
nifying all,  every;  as,  panorama,  pantheism,  panta- 
graph,  pantograph.  Pan-  becomes  parO'  before  6  or  p, 
as  pamprodactylous. 

Pan,  n.     [OE.    See  2d  Pane.]    1.  A  part ;  a  portion. 

2.  (JFort.)  The  distance  comprised  between  the  angle 
of  the  epaule  and  the  flanked  angle. 

3.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]    A  leaf  of  gold  or  silver. 
Pan,  V.  t.  &  i.    [Cf .  F.  pan  skirt,  lappet,  L.  pannus  a 

cloth,  rag,  W.  panu  to  fur,  to  fuU.]    To  join  or  fit  to- 
gether ;  to  unite.     [Ofc.]  Halliwell. 
Pan  (pan),  n.     [Hind,  pan,  Skr.  parna  leaf.]    The 
betel  leaf  ;  also,  the  masticatory  made  of  the  betel  leaf, 

llPan  (pSn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Hai/.]  (Gr.  Myth.)  The 
god  of  shepherds,  guardian  of  bees,  and  patron  of  fishing 
and  hunting.  He  is  usually  represented  as  having  the 
head  and  trunk  of  a  man,  with  the  legs,  horns,  and  tail 
of  a  goat,  and  as  playing  on  the  shepherd's  pipe,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  invented. 

Pan,  n.  [OE. panne,  A!5.  panne  ;  cf.  D.pan,  Q.p/anne, 
OSOr.  ji/anna.  Ice).,  Sw.,  LL.,  &  Ii.panna,  of  uncertain 
origin;  cf.  L.  patina,  E.  paten.]  1.  A  shallow,  open 
dish  or  vessel,  usually  oi  metal,  employed  for  many  do- 
mestic uses,  as  for  setting  milk  for  cream,  for  frying  or 
baking  food,  etc. ;  also  employed  for  various  uses  in  man- 
ufacturing.    "A  bowl  or  a  pan."  Chaucer. 

2.  (Manuf.)  A  closed  vessel  for  boiling  or  evapora- 
ting.    See  Facuum  pan,  under  Vaoutim. 

3.  The  part  of  a  flintlock  which  holds  the  priming. 

4.  The  skull,  considered  as  a  vessel  containing  the 
brain ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head ;  the  brainpan  ;  the 
cranium.  Chaucer, 

5.  (Carp.)  A  recess,  or  bed,  for  the  leaf  of  a  hinge. 

6.  The  hard  stratum  of  earth  that  lies  below  the  soil. 
See  Hard  pan,  under  Hard. 

7.  A  natural  basin,  containing  salt  or  fresh  water,  or 
mud. 

Flash  In  the  pan.    See  under  Plash.  —  To  savor  of  the 

fian,  to  suggest  the  process  of  cooking  or  burning ;  in  a 
heological  sense,  to  be  heretical.  Ridley.    Southey. 

Pan,  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Panned  (p5nd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Pannino.]  (Mining)  To  separate,  as  gold,  from 
dirt  or  sand,  by  washing  in  a  kind  of  pan.     [U.  S.] 

We  .  ,  .  witnessed  the  process  of  cleaning  up  and  panning 
out,  which  is  the  last  process  of  separating  the  pure  gold  from 
the  fine  dirt  and  black  sand.  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 

P&a,  V.  i.  1,  (Mining)  To  yield  gold  in,  or  as  in,  the 
process  of  panning ;  —  usually  with  out ;  as,  the  gravel 
panned  out  richly. 

2.  To  turn  out  (profitably  or  unprofitably) ;  to  result ; 
to  develop ;  as,  the  investigation,  or  the  speculation, 
panned  out  poorly.    [_Slang,  U.  S.] 

Pan'a-base  (pSn'4-bas),  n.  ]_Pan^  -j-  base.  So  called 
in  allusion  to  the  number  of  metals  contained  in  it.] 
(Min.)  Same  as  Tetrahedrtte. 

Pan'ace'a  (pSu'a^se'a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  navaKeia,  fr. 
iraroK^s  all-healing  ;  was,  vav,  all  -\-  aKeioflat  to  heal.] 

1.  A  remedy  for  all  diseases ;  a  universal  medicine ;  a 
cure-all ;  a  catholicon  ;  hence,  a  relief  or  solace  for  af- 
fliction. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  herb  aUheal. 

Pan'a-ce'an  (-an),  a.  Having  the  properties  of  a 
panacea.     \_R.]    " Panacean  dewa.^'  Whitehead. 

Pa-nache'  (pi-nash'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  penna  a  feather. 
See  Pen  a  feather.]  A  plume  or  bunch  of  feathers,  esp. 
Buch  a  bunch  worn  on  the  helmet ;  any  military  plume, 
or  ornamental  group  of  feathers. 

A  panache  of  variegated  plumes.  Prescott. 

Pa-na'&a  (pa-na'da),  1  n.    [Sp.  panada,  fr.  L.  panis 

Pa-nade/  (pa-uad'),  )  bread :  cf.  P.  panade.  See 
Pantry.]  Bread  boiled  in  water  to  the  consistence  of 
pulp,  and  sweetened  or  flavored.  [Written  also  panac?o.] 

Pa-nade'  (pa-nad'),  n.    A  dagger.     [06s.]     Chaucer. 

Pan'a-ma'  hat'  (pSn'a-ma'  liat').  A  fine  plaited  hat, 
made  in  Central  America  of  the  young  leaves  of  a  plant 
(Carludovica  palmata). 

Pan'-A-mer'l-oan  (-a-mer'i-kan),  a.  [See  Pah-.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  botli  North  and  South  America. 

Pan'-An'gli-can  (-an'gll-kan),  a.  {Pan-  -^  Angli- 
can.'] (Eccl.)  Belonging  to,  or  representing,  the  whole 
Church  of  England ;  used  less  strictly,  to  include  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States ;  as, 
the  Pan-Anglican  Conference  at  Lambeth,  in  1888. 

Pan'a-ry  (pSn'a-ry),  a.  [L.  panis  bread.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  bread  or  to  breadmaking. 

Pan'a-ry,  n.     A  storehouse  for  bread.  Halliwell. 

Pan'cake'  (-kak'),  n.  A  tliin  cake  of  batter  fried  in 
a  pan  or  on  a  griddle ;  a  griddlecake ;  a  flapjack.  "  A 
pancake  for  Shrove  Tuesday."  Shak. 

Pan'carte'  (pSn'karf),  n.  {¥.,  fr.  LL.  pancharla. 
See  Pan-,  and  Carte.]  A  royal  charter  confirming  to  a 
subject  all  his  possessions.     {Obs.]  Holinshed. 


Pance  (pans),  n.    (Bot.)  The  pansy.    [Also  pounce.] 

Panch  (pSnch),  n.    (Naut.)  See  Paunch. 

Panoh'way  (-wa),  n.  [Hind,  panfoi.']  (Naut.)  A 
Bengalese  four-oared  boat  for  passengers.  [Written  also 
panshway  and  paunchwas.]  Malcom. 

Pan-cra'tlan  (pan-kra'shan),  a.   Pancratic ;  athletic. 

Pan-cra'tl-ast  (-shl-Sst),  n.  One  who  engaged  in  the 
contests  of  the  pancratium. 

Pan-cra'tl-as'Uc  (-shT-as'tIk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  pancratium.  G.  West. 

Pan-crat'lc(p5n-krSt'ik),a.  [Gr.  n-ayicpaTiis  all-pow- 
erful.] (Opt.)  Having  all  or  many  degrees  of  power; 
having  a  great  range  of  power;  —  said  of  an  eyepiece 
made  adjustable  so  as  to  give  a  varying  magnifying  power. 

Pan-crat'lc  (pSn-krSt'ik),  1  a.      [See   Pancratium.] 

Pan-crat'lc-al  (-I-kal),  )  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pancratium ;  athletic.  Sir  T.  Brmvne. 

Pan'cra-tiSt  (pSn'kr4-tIst),  re.  An  athlete ;  a  gym- 
nast. 

II  Pan-cra'tl-nm  (pSn-kra'sht-iim),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
■nayKp6.Ti.ov  a,  complete  contest,  fr.  TrovKpanjs  all-power- 
ful; TTois,  iraj',  all -f- KpaTot  strength.]  1.  (Gr.  Antiq.) 
An  athletic  contest  involving  both  boxing  and  wrestling. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  Old  World  amary Hideous  bulbous 
plants,  having  a  funnel-shaped  perianth  with  six  narrow 
spreading  lobes.  The  American  species  are  now  placed 
in  the  related  genus  Hymenocallis. 

Pan'cre-aS(pSn'kre-as;  277),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  nay 
Kp€a9 ;  TTciff,  irav,  all  -j-  Kpe'a;  flesh,  meat :  cf .  P.  pancreas.] 
(Anat.)  Tlie  sweetbread,  a  gland  connected  with  the  in- 
testine of  nearly  all  vertebrates.  It  is  usually  elongated 
and  light-colored,  and  its  secretion,  called  the  pancreatic 
juice,  is  discharged,  often  together  with  the  bile,  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  intestines,  and  is  a  powerful  aid 
in  digestion.    See  Ulust.  of  Digestive  apparatus. 

Pan'cre-at'iO  (-St'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  P.  pancrealigue."] 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pancreas;  as,  the pan- 
creatic  secretion,  digestion,  ferments. 

Pancreatic  Juice  (Physiol.),  a  colorless  alkaline  fluid  se- 
creted intermittently  by  the  pancreatic  gland.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  digestive  fluids,  containing 
at  least  three  distinct  ferments,  trypsin,  steapsin,  and 
nn  amylolytic  ferment,  by  which  it  acts  upon  all  three 
classes  of  food  stuffs.    See  Pancreas. 

Pan'cre-a-tln  (-4-tTn),  n.  [See  Pancreas.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  One  of  the  digestive  ferments  of  the  pancreatic 
juice ;  also,  a  preparation  containing  such  a  ferment, 
made  from  the  pancreas  of  animals,  and  used  in  medicine 
as  an  aid  to  digestion. 

1^°°  By  some  the  term  pancreaiin  is  restricted  to  the 
amylolytic  ferment  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  by  others  it 
is  applied  to  trypsin,  and  by  still  others  to  steapsin. 

Pan'cy  (pSn's^),  re.  See  Pansy.  {Obs.^  Dryden. 
Pan'da  (pSn'da),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  email  Asiatic  mammal 
(Ailurus  fulgens)  having 
fine  soft  fur.  It  is  related 
to  the  bears,  and  inhabits 
the  mountains  of  North- 
ern India. 

II  Pan-da'nus  (p5n-da'- 

nQs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Malay 
pandan.]  (Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  endogenous  plants. 
See  Screw  pine. 

Pan'dar  (pSn'der),  n. 
Same  as  Pander.    "  Seized  by  the  pandar  of  Appius." 

Macaulay. 

Pan'dar-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.    Same  as  Panderism.  Swift. 

Pan'dar-lze  (-Iz),  v.  i.    To  pander.     {Obs.] 

Pan'dar-ous  (-ils),  a.    Pand'erous.    {Obs.] 

Pan-de'an  (p5n-de'an),  a.  [From  4th  Pan.]  Of  or 
relating  to  the  god  Pan. 

Pandean  pipes,  a  primitive  wind  instrument,  consisting 
of  a  series  of  short  hollow  reeds  or  pipes, 
graduated  in  length  by  the  musical  scale,  and 
tastened  together  side  by  side  ;  a  syTinx ;  a 
mouth  organ ;  —  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Pan.    Called  also  Pan's  pipes  and  Panpipes. 

Pan'dect  (pSn'dekt),  re.      [L.  pandecta, 
pandectes,   Gr.  navSeKTri?   all-receiving,  aU- 
containing;  ttSs,  wav,  all  -f-  Se^caBai  to  re- 
ceive :  cf.  F.  pandectes,  pi.]     1.  A  treatise  which  com- 
prehends the  whole  of  any  science. 

[Thou]  upandect  mak'st,  and  universal  book.     Donne. 

2.  pi.  The  digest,  or  abridgment,  in  fifty  books,  of  the 
decisions,  writings,  and  opinions  of  the  old  Roman  ju- 
rists, made  in  the  sixth  century  by  direction  of  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  and  forming  the  leading  compilation  of 
the  Koman  civil  law.  Kent. 

Pan-dem'lc  (pSn-demtk),  a.  [L.  pandemus,  Gr. 
TTai/fiij^o?,  TravSrifjLto^ ;  ffa?,  nau,  all  -j-  5^jaos  the  people  : 
cf.  P.  panLemique.]  Affecting  a  whole  people  or  a 
number  of  countries ;  everywhere  epidemic.  ^  «.  A  pan- 
demic disease.  Harvey. 

Pan'de-mo'nl-um  (pan'de-mo'nT-iim),  re.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  was,  TTOiv,  all  -f  Saifj-mv  a  demon.]  1.  The  great 
hall  or  council  chamber  of  demons  or  evil  spirits.  Milton. 

2.  An  utterly  lawless,  riotous  place  or  assemblage. 

Pan'der  (pan'der),  n.     [Prom  Pandarus,  a  leader  in 
the  Trojan  army,  who  is  represented  by  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare  as  having  procured  for  Troilus  the  posses- 
sion of  Cressida.]     1.  A  male  bawd;  a  pimp ;  a  procurer. 
Thou  art  the  pander  to  her  dishonor.  Shnk. 

2.  Hence,  one  who  ministers  to  the  evil  designs  and 
passions  of  another. 

Those  wicked  ;/«n(ffrs  to  avarice  and  ambition.    Jlurke. 

Pan'der,  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Pandered  (-derd)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vh.  n.  Pandering.]     To  play  the  pander  for. 

Pan'der,  v.  i:     To  act  the  part  of  a  pander. 

Pan'der-age  (-aj ;  48),  n.     Tlie  act  of  pandering. 

Pan'der-lsm  (-Tz'm),  re.  Tlie  employment,  arts,  or 
practices  of  a  pander.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pan'der-ly,  a.  Having  the  quality  of  a  pander.  "  O, 
you  panrfeWj/ rascals."  Shak. 


Panda. 


Pan-der'mite  (p5n-der'mit),  re.  [From  Panderma,  a 
port  on  the  Black  Sea  from  which  it  is  exported.]  (Min.) 
A  hydrous  borate  of  lime,  near  priceite. 

Pan'der-OUS  (pan'der-iSs),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  a  pan- 
der ;  characterizing  a  pander. 

Pan-dic'u-la'ted  (pSn-dik'ii-la'tSd),  a.  [See  Pandic- 
ulation.]   Extended  ;  spread  out ;  stretched. 

Pan-diO'U-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  re.  [L.  pandiculari  to 
stretch  one's  self,  fr.  pandere  to  spread  out.]  A  stretch- 
ing and  stiffening  of  the  trunk  and  extremities,  as  whan 
fatigued  and  drowsy. 

Pan'dit  (pun'dlt ;  277),  re.    See  Pundit. 

Pan'door  (pSn'door),  re.     Same  as  Pandour. 

Pan-do'ra  (p5n-do'ra),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  XlavSupo;  iro9, 
TTav,  all  -\-  Soipov  a  gift.]  1.  (Class.  Myth.)  A  beautiful 
woman  (all-gifted),  whom  Jupiter  caused  Vulcan  to  make 
out  of  clay  in  order  to  punish  the  human  race,  because 
Prometheus  had  stolen  the  fire  from  heaven.  Jupiter 
gave  Pandora  a  box  containing  all  human  ills,  which, 
when  the  box  was  opened,  escaped  and  spread  over  the 
earth.  Hope  alone  remained  in  the  box.  Another  ver- 
sion makes  the  box  contain  all  the  blessings  of  the  gods, 
which  were  lost  to  men  when  Pandora  opened  it. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  n;iarine  bivalves  in  which  one 
valve  is  fiat,  the   other 
convex. 

Pan'dore  (pSn'dor  or 
pSn-dor'),  n.  [P.  See 
Bandore.]  An  ancient 
musical  instrument,  of 
the  lute  kind  j  a  bandore. 
[Written  also pandoran.] 

Pan'dour    (pSn'door), 
re.     One   of   a   class  of 
Hungarian  mountaineers  Pandora  (P.  trilineata).    a  Sid© 
serving  in  the   Austrian      ^jf '^  "''h  the,  animal  expand- 
army; -so  called    from     ed;  6  Dorsal  view. 
Pandur,  a  principal  town  In  the  region  from  which  they 
originally  came.     [Written  also  paredoor.] 

Her  whiskered  pandours  and  her  fierce  hussars.  Campbell 

Pan-dow'dy  (pSn-dou'd^),  re.  A  deep  pie  or  pudding 
made  of  baked  apples,  or  of  sliced  bread  and  apples 
baked  together,  with  no  bottom  crust. 

Pan'du-rate  (pSn'du-rat),        1  a.  {L.pandura  a  pan- 

Pan-du'rl-form  (-du'ri-fSrm), )  dore  -\-  -form :  cf. 
P.  panduriforme.]  Obovate,  with  a  con- 
cavity in  each  side,  like  the  body  of  a 
violin  ;  fiddle-shaped  ;  as,  a  panduriform 
leaf ;  panduriform  color  markings  of  an 
animal. 

Pane  (pan),  re.     [P.  panne.]    The  nar- 
row edge  of  a  hammer  head.    See  Peen. 

Pane,  n.  [OE.  pan  part,  portion  of  a 
thing,  P.  pan  a  skirt,  lappet,  part  or 
piece  of  a  wall,  side,  fr.  L.  pannus  a 
cloth,  fillet,  rag ;  akin  to  E.  vane.  See 
Vane,  and  cf.  Panel,  Pawn  pledge.]  1.  A  division;  a 
distinct  piece,  limited  part,  or  compartment  of  any  sur- 
face ;  a  patch ;  hence,  a  square  of  a  checkered  or  plaided 
pattern. 

2.  One  of  the  openings  in  a  slashed  garment,  showing 
the  bright  colored  silk,  or  the  like,  within ;  hence,  the 
piece  of  colored  or  other  stuff  so  shown. 

3.  (Arch.)  (a)  A  compartment  of  a  surface,  or  a  fiat 
space  ;  hence,  one  side  or  face  of  a  building  ;  as,  an  oc- 
tagonal tower  is  said  to  have  eight  panes,  (b)  Espe- 
cially, in  modern  use,  the  glass  in  one  compartment  of  a 
window  sash. 

4.  In  irrigating,  a  subdivisipti  of  an  irrigated  surface 
between  a  feeder  and  an  outlet  drain. 

5.  (a)  One  of  the  flat  surfaces,  or  facets,  of  any  ob- 
ject having  several  sides,  (b)  One  of  the  eight  facets 
surrounding  the  table  of  a  brilliant  cut  diamond. 

Paned  (pand),  a.  1.  Having  panes;  provided  with 
panes ;  also,  having  openings ;  as,  a  paned  window ; 
paned  window  sash.    "  Paned  hose."  Massinger. 

2.  (Mach.)  Having  flat  sides  or  surfaces;  as,  a  six- 
paned  nut. 

Pan'e-gyr'lc  (pSn't-jTrtk  ;  277),  re.  [L.  panegyricus, 
Gr.  TravviyvpiKoi :  cf.  P.  panegyrique.  See  Panegyric, 
a.]  An  oration  or  eulogy  in  praise  of  some  person  or 
achievement ;  a  formal  or  elaborate  encomium  ;  a  lauda* 
tory  discourse ;  laudation.    See  Synonym  of  Eulogy. 

Pan'e-gyr'lc  (pSn'e-jTr'Ik),  1  a.        [L.    panegyricus, 

Pan'e-gyr'lc-al  (-T-kol),  )  Gr.  vavriyvpiKOi,  from 
jTOi'^'yt/pcs  an  assembly  of  the  people,  a  high  festival ;  7ra9, 
nav,  all  -|-  ayupis,  ayopa,  an  assembly.]  Containing 
praise  or  eulogy  ;  encomiastic ;  laudatory.  "  Panegyric 
strains."   Pope.  —  Pan'e-g^r'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Some  of  his  odes  are  panegi/rical.  Dryden. 

Pa-neg'y-rls  (pa-n5j'i-rTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  natriyv- 
pi9.  See  Panesyeic]  A  festival ;  a  public  assembly. 
{Obs.]  '  S.  Hants. 

Pan'e-gyr'lst  (pSn'e-jir'Tst),  re.  [L.  panegyrista,  Gr. 
Trai/Tjyvpto'njs  one  who  attends  a  Travrjyvpi^  :  cf.  vam}- 
yvpigew  to  celebrate  or  attend  a  public  festival,  to 
make  a  set  speech,  esp.  a  panegyric,  in  a  public  assem- 
bly. See  Panegyric]  One  who  delivers  a  panegyric ;  a 
eulogist ;  one  who  extols  or  praises,  either  by  writing  or 
spe.aking. 

If  these  panegyrists  are  in  earnest.  Burke. 

Pan'e-gy-rize  (pSn'e-jT-riz),  v.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Pan- 
egyrized (-rizd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pankgyrizinq  (-ri'zTng).] 
[Gr.  irofrjyupi'^fii'.  See  Panegyrist.]  To  praise  highly.* 
to  extol  in  a  public  speecli ;  to  write  or  deliver  a  p.ine- 
gyric  upon ;  to  eulogize. 

Pan'e-gy-rlze,  v.  i.  To  indulge  in  p.anegvrice.  Mil  ford. 

Pan'e-gyr'y  (-jTr'J),  «.   A  panegyric.  [Ols.]  Milton. 

Pan'el  (pSn'Sl),  n.  [Orig.,  a  little  piece  ;  OF.  panel, 
panncl,  F.  panncau,  dim.  of  pan  skirt,  lappet,  part  or 
piece  of  a  wall,  side.  See  2d  Pane.]  1.  (.Arch.)  A  siuiken 
compartment  with  raised  margins,  molded  or  otherwise, 
as  in  ceilings,  wainscotings,  etc. 
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2.  {Law)  (a)  A  piece  of  parchment,  or  a  schedule,  con- 
taining the  names  of  persons  summoned  as  jurors  by  the 
sheriff ;  hence,  more  generally,  the  whole  jury.  Black- 
stone,  (b)  {Scots  Law)  A  prisoner  arraigned  for  trial  at 
the  bar  of  a  criminal  court.     Burrill. 

3.  Formerly,  a  piece  of  cloth  serving  as  a  saddle ; 
hence,  a  soft  pad  beneath  a  saddletree  to  prevent  chafing. 

4.  {Joinei-y)  A  board  having  its  edges  inserted  in  the 
groove  of  a  surrounding  frame ;  as,  the  panel  of  a  door. 

5.  {Masonry)  One  of  the  faces  of  a  hewa  stone.  Chvilt. 

6.  {Painting)  A  slab  or  plank  of  wood  upon  which, 
instead  of  canvas,  a  picture  is  painted. 

7.  {inning)  (a)  A  heap  of  dressed  ore.  (6)  One  of  the 
districts  divided  by  pillars  of  extra  size,  into  which  a  mine 
is  laid  off  in  one  system  of  extracting  coal. 

8.  {Dressmaking)  A  plain  strip  or  band,  as  of  velvet 
or  plush,  placed  at  intervals  lengthwise  on  the  skirt  of  a 
'dress,  for  ornament. 

9.  A  portion  of  a  framed  structure  between  adjacent 
posts  or  struts,  as  in  a  bridge  truss. 

Panel  game,  a  method  of  stealing  money  in  a  panel 
house.  —  Panel  house,  a  house  of  i^rostitution  in  which  the 
rooms  have  secret  entrances  to  facilitate  tlieft  by  accom- 
plices of  the  inmates.  —  Panel  saw,  a  handsaw  witli  fine 
teeth,  —  used  for  cutting  out  panels,  etc.  —  Panel  thief, 
one  who  robs  in  a  panel  house. 

Pan'el  (pSu'el),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Paneled  (-Sid)  or 
Panelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  d6.  n.  Paneling  or  Panelling.]  To 
form  in  or  vvitli  panels ;  as,  to  panel  a  wainscot. 

Paneled  back  (Arch.),  the  paneled  work  covering  the 
window  back.    See  Window  back. 

Pan'el-a'tion  (-a'shtin),  re.  The  act  of  impaneling  a 
jury.     [06.S.]     [Written  also  paneHaWon.]  Wood. 

Pane'less  (pan'les),  a.     Without  panes. 

To  patch  his  paneless  window.  Shenstone. 

Pan'el-lng  (pSn'el-Ing),  n.  A  forming  in  panels ;  pan- 
elwork.     [Written  also  panelling. 1 

Pan'el-WOrk' (-wQrk')^ ?i.     {Arch.)  Wainscoting. 

Pan-eulo-glsm  (pan-u'lo-jlz'm),  re.  [See  Pan-,  Eu- 
logy.] Eulogy  of  everything ;  indiscriminate  praise.  [J2.] 
Her  book  has  a  trace  of  the  cant  oi  paneidogism.  National  Kev. 

Panful  (pan'ful),  n. ;  pi.  Panfcls  (-fulz).  [See  5th 
Pan.]    Enough  to  fill  a  pan. 

Pang  (pSng),  re.  [Prob.  for  older  prare(?e.  Cf.  Peong.] 
A  paroxysm  of  extieme  pain  or  anguish  ;  a  sudden  and 
transitory  agony ;  a  throe  ;  as,  the  pangs  of  death. 

Syn.  —  Agony ;  anguish ;  distress.    See  Agony. 

Pang,  V.  t.  To  torture  ;  to  cause  to  have  great  pain 
or  suffering;  to  torment.     [iJ.]  Shah. 

Pan-gen'e-sis  (p5n-jSn'e-sis),  re.  \Pan- -\- genesis. "l 
{Biol.)  An  hypothesis  advanced  by  Darwin  in  explana- 
tion of  heredity. 

11^°°  The  theory  rests  on  the  assumption,  that  the 
whole  organization,  in  the  sense  of  every  separate  atom 
or  unit,  reproduces  itself,  the  cells  throwing  off  minute 
granules  called  gem  mules,  which  circulate  freely  through- 
out the  system,  and  multiply  by  subdivision.  These  gem- 
mules  collect  in  the  reproductive  organs  and  products, 
or  in  buds,  so  that  the  egg  or  bud  contains  gemmules 
from  all  parts  of  tlie  parent  or  parents,  which  in  devel- 
opment give  rise  to  cells  in  the  offspring  similar  to  those 
from  which  they  were  given  off  in  the  parent.  The  hy- 
pothesis also  assumes  that  tliese  gemmules  need  not  in 
all  cases  develop  into  cells,  but  may  lie  dormant,  and  be 
transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  without  pro- 
ducing a  noticeable  effect  until  a  case  of  atavism  occurs. 

Pan'ge-net'lo  (pan'je-net'Ik),  a.  {Biol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  pangenesis. 

Pang'ful  (pang'ful),  a.     Full  of  pangs.      Richardson. 

Pangless,  a.     without  a  pang  ;  painless.         Byron. 

Pan'gO-lin  (pan'g6-lin),  n.  [Malay  pangu.lang.'] 
(Zo'61.)  Anyone  of  sev- 
eral species  of  Manis, 
Pholidotus,  and  r  e  - 
lated  genera,  found  in 
Africa  and  Asia.  They 
are  covered  with  im- 
bricated scales,  and 
feed  upon  ants.  Called 
also  scaly  ant-eater. 

Pan-gOtll'lC      (pan-         Pangolin  (Jfanis  tricuspis). 
goth'ik),  a.    \_Pan-  -(- 

6oihic.\    Of,  pertaining  to,  or  including,  all  the  Gothic 
races.    ^'  Ancestral  Pangothic  stock."  Earle. 

Pan'hel-len'ic  (pSn'hel-lSn'Tk),  a.  [See  Panhelle- 
HiDM.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  all  Greece,  or  to  Panhellen- 
ism  ;  including  all  Greece,  or  all  the  Greeks. 

Pan-hel'len-lsm  (pSn-hSl'len-Iz'm),  n.  A  scheme  to 
unite  all  the  Greeks  in  one  political  body. 

Pan-hel'len-lst,  re.    An  advocate  of  PanheUenism. 

Pan'hel-le'nl-uai  (pSn'hgl-le'nT-iim),  n.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  TlaveKXrivi.ov  ;  was,  rrav,  all  +  "EAArjves  the  Greeks.] 
{Gr.  Antiq.)  An  assembly  or  association  of  Greeks  from 
all  the  states  of  Greece. 

Pan'lc  (pan'ik),  re.  [L.  panicum.l  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Panicum, ;  panic  grass ;  also,  tlie  edible 
grain  of  some  species  of  panic  grass. 

Panic  grass  {Bot.),  any  grass  of  the  genus  Panicum. 

Pan'lc,  a.  [Gr.  TraviKos  of  or  pertaining  to  Ila;'  Pan, 
to  whom  the  causing  of  sudden  fright  was  ascribed  :  cf. 
P.  panique.']  Extreme  or  sudden  and  causeless ;  unrea- 
sonable ;  —  said  of  fear  or  fright ;  as,  panic  fear,  terror, 
alarm.     "  A  ^(zrejc  fright. "  Dry  den. 

Pan'lc,  re.  [Gr.  TO  n-ai'iicdi'  (with  or  without  Seifia, 
fear):  cf.  F.  panique.  See  Panic,  a.]  1.  A  sudden, 
overpowering  fright ;  esp. ,  a  sudden  and  groundless 
fright ;  terror  inspired  by  a  trifling  cause  or  a  misappre- 
hension of  danger;  as,  the  troops  were  seized  with  a 
panic;  they  fled  in  a, panic. 

2.  By  extension :  A  sudden  widespread  fright  or  appre- 
hension concerning  financial  affairs. 

Pan'lc-al  (-t-kal),  a.    See  Panic,  a.     [OJi.]  Camden. 

Pan'1-Cle  (-T-k'l),  re.  [L.  panicula  a  tuft  on  plants, 
dim.  ai  panus  the  thread  wound  upon  the  bobbin  in  a 
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shuttle  ;  cf.  Gr.  jriji/o?,  mji-r) ;  prob.  akin  to  E.  pane :  cf.  F. 
panicule.    See  2d  Pane.]    {Bot.)  A  py- 
ramidal form  of  inflorescence,  in  which 
the  cluster  is  loosely  branched  below  and 
gradually  simpler  toward  the  end. 

Pan'1-cled  (pan'i-k'ld),  a.  {Bot.) 
Furnished  with  panicles  ;  arranged  in, 
or  like,  panicles ;  paniculate. 

Pan'lc-strlck'en  (pan'ik-strik"n), 

Pan'lc-Struck'      (pan'ik-strtik'),     a. 
struck  with  a  panic,  or  sudden  fear. 

Burke. 

Pa-nlc'U-latO  (pa-nTk'iS-lat),  la.     [See   Panicle.] 

Pa-nlc'U-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  f  (So<.)  Same  as  Pan- 
ioled. 

II  Pan'i-cum  (pSn'T-kum),  re.  [L.,  panic  grass.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  grasses,  including  several  hundred  species, 
some  of  wliich  are  valuable  ;  panic  grass. 

Pan-ld'l-O-mor'phic  (p5n-Td'i-o-m6r'fik),  a.  [Pan- 
-\- idiomorphic.']  {Geol.)  Having  a  completely  idiomor- 
phic  structure ;  —  said  of  certain  rocks. 

Pan'ler  (pan'yer  or  -I-er),  n.    See  Pannier,  3.    [Obs.l 

Pan'1-fl-ca'tlon  (pau'I-fl-ka'shiin),  re.  [L.  panis 
bread  -\-  -Jicare  {in  comp.)  to  make  :  cf.  'F.panification.J 
The  act  or  process  of  making  bread.  Ure. 

Pa'nim  (pa'nTm),  re.    See  Painih.     lObs.J        Milton. 

Fan-ls'lam-ism  (pSn-Tz'lam-Tz'm),  re.  IPan-  +  Is- 
lamism.']  A  desire  or  plan  for  the  union  of  all  Moham- 
medan nations  for  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

Pa-niv'0-rous  (pa-niv'6-rtis),  a.  [L.  panis  bread  -f- 
vorare  to  devour.]     Eating  bread  ;  subsisting  on  bread. 

Pan-nade'  (pan-nad'),  re.     The  curvet  of  a  horse. 

Pan'nage  (pSn'nfij ;  48),  re.  [OF.  pasnage,  LL.  pas- 
nadium,  pasiinaticuin,  fr.  pustionare  to  feed  on  mast,  as 
swine,  fr.  L.  pastio  a  pasturing,  grazing.  See  Pastor.] 
{O.  Eng.  Law)  {a)  The  food  of  swine  in  the  woods,  as 
beechnuts,  acorns,  etc. ;  —  called  slso  paions.  (J)  A  tax 
paid  for  the  privilege  of  feeding  swine  in  the  woods. 

Pan'na-ry  (-na^rj),  a.    See  Panary.  Loudon. 

Pan'nel  (pan'nel),  re.  [See  Panel.]  1.  A  kind  of  rus- 
tic saddle.  Tusser. 

2.  {Falconry)  The  stomach  of  a  hawk.         Ainsworth. 

3.  {Mil.)  A  carriage  for  conveying  a  mortar  and  its 
bed,  on  a  march.  Farrow. 

Pan'nler  (pSn'yer  or  -ni-er ;  277),  re.  [F.  panier,  fr. 
L.  panarium  a  bread  basket,  fr.  panis  bread.  Cf.  Pan- 
try.] 1.  A  bread  basket;  also,  a  wicker  basket  (used 
commonly  in  pairs)  for  carrying  fruit  or  other  things  on 
a  horse  or  an  ass.  Mudibras. 

2.  {Mil.  Antiq.)  A  shield  of  basket  work  formerly  used 
by  archers  as  a  shelter  from  the  enemy's  missiles. 

3.  A  table  waiter  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  London. 

4.  A  framework  of  steel  or  whalebone,  worn  by  women 
to  expand  their  dresses ;  a  kind  of  bustle. 

Pan'nlered  (-yerd),  a.  Bearing  panniers.    Wordsworth. 

Pan'nl-kel  (-ni-kel),  re.  [See  Pan  a  dish.]  The  brain- 
pan, or  skull ;  hence,  the  crest.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Pan'nl-ldn  (-km),  re.  [Dim.  of  joareadish.]  A  small 
pan  or  cup.  Marryat.     Thackeray. 

Pan'nose'  (-nos'),  a.  [See  Pannus.]  {Bot.)  Similar 
in  texture  or  appearance  to  felt  or  woolen  cloth. 

II  Pan'nus  (pSn'nils),  re.  [L.,  cloth.  See  2d  Pane.] 
{Med.)  A  very  vascular  superficial  opacity  of  the  cor- 
nea, usually  caused  by  granulation  of  the  eyelids.  Foster. 

Pan'O-is'tlc  (-o-Is'ttk),  a.  [Pare-  -f-  Gr.  wok  an  egg.] 
{Zool.)  Producing  ova  only; —  said  of  the  ovaries  of 
certain  insects  which  do  not  produce  vitelligenous  cells. 

Pan'om-phe'an  (-om-fe'an),  a.  [L.  panomphcftus, 
Gr.  n-avonK^aios.]  Uttering  ominous  or  prophetic  voices ; 
divining.     [iJ.] 

We  want  no  half  gods,  panompJiean  Joves.    Mrs.  Browning. 

Pan'O-pUed  (pan'o-pITd),  a.     Dressed  inj)anoply. 

Pan'0-ply  (-ply),  re.  [Gr.  TtavoTrXCa.;  iraj,  Trai/,  all + 
ottKov  tool,  implement,  in  pi.,  armor,  arms.]  Defensive 
armor  in  general ;  a  full  suit  of  defensive  armor.  Milton. 

We  had  need  to  take  the  Christian  panoply,  to  put  on  the 
whole  armor  of  God.  Bay. 

Pa-nop'ti-con  (pa-nSp'tt-kSn),  re.  [NL.  See  Pan-,  and 
Optic]  1.  A  prison  so  constructed  that  the  inspector  can 
see  each  of  the  prisoners  at  all  times,  without  being  seen. 

2.  A  room  for  the  exhibition  of  novelties. 

Pan'O-ra'ma  (pan'o-ra'ma or -ra'ma;  277),  re.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Tras,  irai',  all  -|-  opana  that  which  is  seen,  a  view, 
fr.  ofiav  to  see.  See  Pan-,  and  Wary.]  1.  A  complete 
view  in  every  direction.  — 

2.  A  picture  presenting  a  view  of  objects  in  every  di- 
rection, as  from  a  central  point. 

3.  A  picture  representing  scenes  too  extended  to  be 
beheld  at  once,  and  so  exhibited  a  part  at  a  time,  by 
being  unroUed,  and  made  to  pass  continuously  before  the 
spectator. 

Pan'O-ramlc  (-rSm'Tk),  \  a.     Of,  pertaining  to,  or 

Pan'0-ram'lc-al  (-it-kal),  )      like,  a  panorama. 

Panoramic  camera.    See  under  Camera. 

Pa-nor'pl-an  (pa-n8r'pi-an),  a.  {Zool.)  Like,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  genus  Panorpa.  —  re.    Same  as  Panorpid. 

Pa-nor'pld  (-pid),  re.     {Zool.)  Any  neuropterous  in- 
sect of  the  genus  Panorpa,  and 
allied  genera.    The  larvae  feed 
on  plant  lice. 

Pan-phar'ma-con  (pan-far'- 
ma-kon),  re.  [NL.  See  Pan-, 
and  Pharmacon.]  A  medicine 
for  all  diseases  ;  a  panacea.  [iJ.] 

Pan'pres'by-te'rl-an    (pan'- 

prez/bT-te'rT-on),  a.      [Pan-  +   ^^"Xl  ^•^Nat'"S?e™-^'^ 
Presbyterian.']       Belonging  to,  '' 

or  representative  of,  those  who  hold  Presbyterian  views 
in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  as,  a  Panpresbyterian  council. 
Pan'sclav'ic  (pan'sklSv'ik  or  -skliiv'Tk),  Pan'sclav'- 
Ism  (-skiav'iz'm),  Pan'solav'ist,   Pan'sola-vo'ni-an 

(-skla-vyni-an).     See  Panslavic,  Panslatism,  etc. 
Pan'Shon  (pSn'shvin),  re.     An  earthen  vessel  wider  at 


the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  — used  for  holding  milk  and 
for  various  other  purposes.     \_Prov.  Eng.'\        Halliwell. 

Pan'sied  (pSu'zTd),  a.  [From  Pansy.]  Covered  or 
adorned  with  pansies.  "  The  pansied  grounds."  Darwin. 

Pan'slav'lc  (-slav'Ik  or  -sliiv'Tk),  a.  iPan-  +  Slavic.'] 
Pertaining  to  all  the  Slavic  races. 

Pan'Slav'lsm  (-slav'Tz'm  or  -slSv'Iz'm),  n.  A  scheme 
or  desire  to  unite  all  the  Slavic  races  into  one  confed- 
eracy. 

Pan'slav'lst  (-tst),  «.     One  who  favors  Panslavism. 

Pan'sla-vo'ni-an  (-sla-vo'nT-on),  a.    See  Panslavio. 

Pan-soph'iC-al  (pan-sof'i-kal),  a.  [See  Pansophy.] 
All-wise;  claiming  universal  knowledge ;  as,  pansophical 
pretenders.     [iJ.]  John  Worthinglon. 

Pan'SO-phy  (pSn'so-fJ^),  re.  \_Pan-  -f  Gr.  o-o<^ia  wis- 
dom, ao<^6s  wise  :  cf.  F.  pansophie.]  Universal  wisdom; 
esp.,  a  system  of  universal  knowledge  proposed  by  Come- 
nius  (1592-1671),  a  Moravian  educator.     [iJ.]       Hartlib. 

Pan-sper'ma-tist  (pan-sper'ma^tlst),  I  re.      {Biol.)  A 

Pan'sper'mist  (pSn'sper'mist),  )        believer  in 

panspermy  ;  one  who  rejects  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation ;  a  biogenist. 

Pan'sper'mio  (pSn'sper'mlk),  a.  {Biol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  panspermy ;  as,  the  panspermia  hypothesis. 

Pan'sper'my  (pan'sper'mj?),  re.  IPan-  +  Gr.  tnrepfia 
a  seed.]  {Biol.)  {a)  The  doctrine  of  the  widespread  dis- 
tribution of  germs,  from  which  under  favorable  circum- 
stances bacteria,  vibrios,  etc.,  may  develop.  (6)  The  doc- 
trine that  all  organisms  must  come  from  living  parents  ; 
biogenesis ;  —  the  opposite  of  spontaneous  generation. 

Pan-Ste're-0-ra'ma  (pSn-stl're-o-ra'mii  or  -ra'ma),  re. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ira;,  irav,  all  -|-  o-xepeos  solid  -|-  opa/ua  a 
view.]  A  model  of  a  town  or  country,  in  relief,  executed 
in  wood,  cork,  pasteboard,  or  the  like.  Brande  &  C. 

Pan'sy  (pSn'zJ^),  re.  /  pi.  Pansies  (-ziz).  [F.  pensie 
thought,  pansy,  fr.  penser  to  think,  L.  pensare  to  weigh, 
ponder.  See  Pensive.]  {Bot.)  A  plant 
of  the  genus  Viola  ( V.  tricolor)  and  its 
blossom,  originally  purple  and  yellow. 
Cultivated  varieties  have  very  large 
flowers  of  a  great  diversity  of  colors. 
Called  also  heart's-ease,  love-in-idleness, 
and  many  other  quaint  names. 

Pant  (pant),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Panted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Panting.]  [Cf. 
F.  panteler  to  gasp  for  breath,  OF.pore- 
leisier  to  be  breathless,  F.  pantois  out  of 
breath  ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  phantom,  the 
verb  prob.  orig.  meaning,  to  have  the  nightmare.]  1.  To 
breathe  quickly  or  in  a  labored  manner,  as  after  exer- 
tion or  from  eagerness  or  excitement ;  to  respire  with 
heaving  of  the  breast ;  to  gasp. 

Pluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  cell.      Drj/den, 

2.  Hence  :  To  long  eagerly ;  to  desire  earnestly. 

As  the  \i&Tt  panteth  after  the  water  brooks.    Ps.  xlii.  1. 
Who pan^s  for  glory  finds  but  short  repose.         Pope, 

3.  To  beat  with  unnatural  violence  or  rapidity  ;  to  pal- 
pitate, or  throb ;  —  said  of  the  heart.  Spenser. 

4.  To  sigh  ;  to  flutter ;  to  languish.    \_Poetic] 

The  whispering  breeze 
Pants  on  the  leaves,  and  dies  upon  the  trees.       Pope. 

Pant,  V.  i.  1.  To  breathe  forth  quickly  or  in  a  labored 
manner  ;  to  gasp  out. 

There  is  a  cavern  where  my  spirit 
"Was  panted  forth  in  anguish.  Shelley. 

2.  To  long  for ;  to  be  eager  after.     [iJ.] 

Then  shall  our  hearts  7jane  thee.  Herbert. 

Pant,  re.  1.  A  quick  breathing ;  a  catching  of  the 
breath  ;  a  gasp.  Drayton. 

2.  A  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Shak. 

Pan'ta-  (pSn'ta-).     See  Pan-. 

Pan'ta-ble  (pan'ta-b'l),  re.    See  Pantoele.    \pbs.] 

Pan'ta-cosm  (pSn'ta-kSz'm),  re.  [Panta-  +  Gr.  ko- 
(7|U09  universe.]     See  Cosmolabe. 

Pan'ta-graph  (-graf),  re.     See  Pantograph. 

Pan-tag'm-el-lsm  (pan-tSg'ru-gl-Tz'm),  re. 
Pantagruel,  one  of  the  characters  of  Rabelais.] 
theory  or  practice  of  the  medical  profession ;  - 
burlesque  or  ridicule. 

2.  An  assumption  of  buffoonery  to  cover  some  serious 
purpose.     [J?.]  Donaldson. 

Pan'ta-let' (pan'ta-lgf),  re.  \T>\m.  oi  pantaloon.]  On© 
of  the  legs  of  the  loose  drawers  worn  by  children  and 
women ;  particularly,  the  lower  part  of  such  a  garment, 
coming  below  the  knee,  often  made  in  a  separate  piece ; 
—  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

Pan'ta-loon'  (-loon'),  re.  \Y.  pantalon,ir.  It.  panta- 
lone,  a  masked  character  in  the  Italian  comedy,  who 
wore  breeches  and  stocldngs  that  were  all  of  one  piece, 
from  Pantaleone,  the  patron  saint  of  Venice,  which,  as  a 
baptismal  name,  is  very  frequent  among  the  Venetians, 
and  is  applied  to  them  by  the  other  Italians  as  a  nick- 
name, fr.  Gr.  nai/TaAe'mi/,  lit.,  aU  Hon,  a  Greek  personal 
name.  ]  1.  A  ridiculous  character,  or  an  old  dotard,  in  the 
Italian  comedy ;  also,  a  buffoon  in  pantomimes.  Addison. 
The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon.  Shak. 

2.  pi.  A  bifurcated  garment  for  a  man,  covering  the 
body  from  the  waist  downwards,  and  consisting  of 
breeches  and  stockings  in  one. 

3.  pi.  In  recent  times,  same  as  Trousers. 
Pan'ta-loon'er-y  (-er-y),  re.    1.  The  character  or  per- 
formances of  a  pantaloon ;  buffoonery.     [JJ.]         Lamb. 

2.  Materials  for  pantaloons. 

Pan'ta-morph  (pan'ta-m8rf),  re.  That  which  assumes, 
or  exists  in,  all  forms. 

Pan'ta-mor'phlc  (pan'ta-m8r'f ik),  a.  [Panta-  +  Gr. 
li.op<lrq  form.]     Taking  all  forms. 

Pan'ta-scope  (-skop),re.  lPanta-+ -scope.]  {Photeg.) 
A  pantascopic  camera. 

Pan'ta-scop'ic  (-skop'ik),  a.  Viewing  all ;  taking  a 
view  of  the  whole.     See  under  Camera. 
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II  Pan'ta-Stom'a-ta  (pSu'ta-st5m'a-ta),  7i.pl.     [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  TTast  TTo-vToSf 
all  -f~  o'TOfj.at   -aroff, 
mouth.]     {Zo'dl.)     j0^^,^ifj 
One  of  the  divisions  "' 

of  Flagellata,  in-        .        c  ..^    „ 
/■Inrlino'  thn  rtinnarlH         ""*  °*    '"^  Pantastomata  (Antho- 
andSlledforZ!         ^'"''"^-    «- Zooid.  greatly  mVgnifled. 

Pan-tech'nl-COn  (-t5k'ni-k5n),  n.  [NL.  See  Pan-, 
and  Technic]  A  depository  or  place  where  all  sorts  of 
manufactured  articles  are  collected  for  sale. 

Pan-tel'e-graph  (-tei'e-graf),  n.  IPan-  +  telegraph.} 
See  under  Telegraph. 

Pant'er  (pant'er),  n.    One  who  pants.  Congreve. 

Pan'ter  (pSn'ter),  ».  {F.panelier.  See  Pantry.]  A 
keeper  of  the  pantry  ;  a  pantler.     \_Obs.']  Tyndale. 

Pan'ter,  n.  [See  Paintek  a  rope.]  A  net ;  a  noose. 
[OJ*.]  Chaucer. 

Pan'teu-ton'lc  (pSn'tfi-t5n'ik),  a.  [Pan-  +  Teii- 
tonic.J    Of  or  pertaining  to  all  the  Teutonic  races. 

Pan'ttae-ism  (pau'the-Tz'm),  «.  [Pan-  +  theism.'] 
The  doctrine  that  the  universe,  taken  or  conceived  of  as 
a  whole,  is  God ;  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  God  but 
the  combined  forces  and  laws  which  are  manifested  in 
the  existing  universe  ;  cosmotheism. 

Pan'the-lst,  n.     One  who  holds  to  pantheism. 

Pan'the-iS'tlc  (-is'ttk),       )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Pan'the-is'tic-al  (-tl-kal),  )  pantheism ;  founded  in, 
or  leading  to,  pantheism.  —  Pan'the-ls'tic-al-ly,  adv. 

Pan'the-ol'O-gist  (-51'6-jist),  n.  One  versed  in  pan- 
theology. 

Pan'the-ol'o-gy  {-jf),  n.  [Pan-  +  theology.}  A 
system  of  theology  embracing  all  religions ;  a  complete 
system  of  theology. 

Pan-tlie'on  {p5n-the'8n  or  pSn'the-8n  ;  277),  n.  [L. 
pantheon,  pantheum,  Gr.  iravSnov  (sc.  iepor),  fr.  Traj'Seios 
of  all  gods ;  iras,  tto.v,  all  +  Seos  a  god  :  cf .  F.  pantheon. 
See  Pan-,  and  Theism.]  1.  A  temple  dedicated  to  all  the 
gods ;  especially,  the  building  so  called  at  Rome. 

2.  The  collective  gods  of  a  people,  or  a  work  treating 
of  them ;  as,  a  divinity  of  the  Greek  ^anrteore. 

Pan'ther  (pan'ther),  n.  [OE.  pantere,  F.  panthere, 
Ti.panthera,  Gr.  irdvdrip, 
prob.  fr.  Skr.  puiidrlka  a 
tiger.]  1.  (Zo'dl.)  A  large 
dark-colored  variety  of 
the  leopard,  by  some 
zoologists  considered  a 
distinct  species.  It  is 
marked  with  large  ring- 
like  spots,  the  centers 
of  which  are  darker  than 
the  color  of  the  body. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  In  America, 
the  name  ia  applied  to 
the  puma,  or  cougar,  and 
sometimes  to  the  jaguar. 

Panther  cat  (Zo'dl.),  the 
ocelot.  —  Panther  cowry  (Zo'dl.),  a  spotted  East  Indian 
cowry  ( Cyprsea  pantherina) ;  —  so  called  from  its  color. 

Pan'ther-ess,  n.     (Zo'dl.)  A  female  panther. 

Pan'ther-ine  (-in),  a.  Like  a  panther,  esp.  in  color ; 
as,  the  pantherine  snake  (Ptyas  mucosus)  of  Brazil. 

Pan'tlle'  (-tW),  n.  [5th pan  +  tile.'}  (Arch.)  A  roof- 
ing tile,  of  peculiar  form,  having  a  transverse  section  re- 
sembling an  elongated  S  laid  on  its  side  ('^~j). 

Pant'lng-ly  (pant'ing-ly),  adv.  With  palpitation  or 
rapid  breathing.  Shak. 

Pan'tl-SOC'ra-Cy  (p5n'ti-s8k'ra-sy),  n.  [Panto-  -|-  Gr. 
Itros  equal  +  Kpcmiv  to  rule.]  A  Utopian  commuuitj',  in 
which  all  should  rule  equally,  such  as  was  devised  by 
Coleridge,  Lovell,  and  Southey,  in  their  younger  days. 

Pan-tls'O-Crat  (pan-tTs'6-krSt),  re.     A  pantisocratist. 

Pan'tl-SO-crat'lC  (pSn'tT-s6-kr5t'ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  pantisocracy. 

Pan'tl-SOC'ra-tlSt  (-s5k'ra-tist),  n.  One  who  favors 
or  supports  the  theory  of  a  pantisocracy.  Macaulay. 

Pan'tler  (pSu'tler),  n.  [F.  panetier.  See  Panter, 
Pantrt.]  The  servant  or  officer,  in  a  great  family,  who 
has  charge  of  the  bread  and  the  pantry.     [Obs.}      Shak. 

Pan'tO-  (pan'to-).     See  Pan-. 

Pan'tO-Chro-nom'e-ter  (p5u'to-kro-n5m'e-ter),  n. 
[Panto-  +  chronometer.}  An  instrument  combining  a 
compass,  sundial,  and  universal  time  dial.    Brande  &  C. 

Pan-tO'fle  (pan-too'f'l),  re.  [F.  pantoufle.}  A  slippe* 
for  the  foot.     [Written  also  pantable  andpanioble.} 

Pan'to-graph  (p5n't6-graf ),  n.    [Panto-  +  -graph  : 
cf.  F.  pantographe.}  An  instrument  for 
copying  plans,  maps,  and  other  draw- 
ings, on  the  same,  or  on  a  reduced  or  an 
enlarged,  scale.     [Written 
also  pantagraph,  and  in- 
correctly pentagraph.} 

Skew  pantograph,  a  kind 
of  pantograph  for  drawing 
a  copy  which  is  inclined 
with  respect  to  the  orig- 
inal figure  :  —  also  called 
plagiograph. 

Pan'to-graph'lo  (-grSf- 
Ik),     Pan'to-graph'io-al     „    .        . 

(-T-kal),  a.     [Gi.V.  panto-      Paitograph. 

graphique.}    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pantograph ;  relating 

to  pantography. 

Pan-tOg'ra-phy  (pSn-tSg'ra-fJ^),  re.  [Cf .  F.  pantogra- 
p/iie.}    A  general  description  ;  entire  view  of  an  object. 

Pan'to-log'lc-al  (pSn'tS-lSj't-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  pantology. 

Pan-tOl'0-gIst  (pSn-t31'o-iTst),  re.  One  versed  in  pan- 
I'^logy  ;  a  writer  of  pantology. 

i''an-toro-gy  (-jj),  n.  [Panto-  +  -logy.}  A  system- 
atic view  of  all  branches  of  human  knowledge ;  a  work 
of  Mniversal  information. 

Pan-tom'e-ter   (-tSm'e-ter),  n.      [Panto-  -f  -meter  : 


Panther  (Felis  leopardus,  or 
jiardus). 


cf.  F.  pantomktre.J  An  instrument  for  measuring 
angles  for  determinmg  elevations,  distances,  etc. 

Pan-tom'e-try  (pan-t6m'e-try),  n.  Universal  measure- 
ment.   [iJ.]— Pan'tO-met'rio(pan'to-met'rik),  a.  [B.} 

Pan'tO-mlme  (pan'to-mlm),  re.  [F. ,  f r.  L.  pantomimus, 
Gr.  iravToyon/aos,  lit.,  all-imitating;  n-as,  Trai/rds,  aU  + 
fitixeltreai.  to  imitate:  cf.  It.  pantomimo.     See  Mimic] 

1.  A  universal  mimic  ;  an  actor  who  assumes  many 
parts ;  also,  any  actor.     [Obs.} 

2.  One  who  acts  his  part  by  gesticulation  or  dumb  show 
only,  without  speaking ;  a  pantomimist. 

[He]  saw  a  paiitomitne  perform  so  well  that  he  could  follow 
the  performance  from  the  action  alone.  Tylor. 

3.  A  dramatic  representation  by  actors  who  use  only 
dumb  show  ;  hence,  dumb  show,  generally. 

4.  A  dramatic  and  spectacular  entertainment  of  which 
dumb  acting  as  well  as  burlesque  dialogue,  music,  and 
dancing  by  Clown,  Harlequin,  etc. ,  are  features. 

Pan'tO-mime,  a.  Representing  only  in  mute  actions  ; 
pantomimic  ;  as,  a  pantomime  dance. 

Pan'tO-mim'ic  (-mlni'Ik),  )  a.  [Cf.  F.pantomimigue.} 

Pan'tO-mim'ic-al  (-i-kal), )  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pantomime ;  representing  by  dumb  show.  "  Pantomimic 
gesture."  Bp.  Warburton.  —  Pan'tO-mlm'lC-al-ly,  adw. 

Pan'tO-ml'mlst  (pSn'to-mi'mTst),  n.  An  actor  in 
pantomime  ;  also,  a  composer  of  pantomimes. 

Pan'ton  (-tSn),  n.  [F.  patin.  See  Patten.]  (Far.) 
A  horseshoe  to  correct  a  narrow,  hoofbound  heel. 

Pan-toph'a-glst  (pSn-tof 'a-jTst),  re.  [See  Pantopha- 
GOPS.]  A  person  or  an  animal  that  has  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing all  kinds  of  food. 

Pan-toph'a-gOUS  (-gQs),  a.  [Gr.  Trai/TO^ayos ;  TTtts, 
n-ai'T05,  all  -f-  ^ayelv  to  eat.]     Eating  all  kinds  of  food. 

Pan-topb'a-gy  (-jj),  re.  [Gr.  navTo<i>a.yia..}  The  habit 
or  power  of  eating  all  kinds  of  food. 

II  Pan-top'o-da  (-t5p'o-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Panto-, 
& -PODA.]    (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  PrcNOQONiDA. 

Pan'to-scop'lc  (pan'to-skop'ik),  a.  [Panto-  -\-  -scope 
+  -ic.}  Literally,  seeing  everything ;  —  a  term  applied  to 
eyeglasses  or  spectacles  divided  into  two  segments,  the 
upper  being  designed  for  distant  vision,  the  lower  for 
vision  of  near  objects. 

Pan'try  (pSn'try),  re. ;  pi.  Pantries  (-tiTz).  [OE. 
panirie,  F.  paneterie,  fr.  panetier  pantler,  LL.  paneta- 
rius  baker,  panetus  small  loaf  of  bread,  L.  panis  bread. 
Cf.  Company,  Pannier,  Pantler.]  An  apartment  or 
closet  in  which  bread  and  other  provisions  are  kept. 

Pan-Ur'giC  (pan-flr'jlk),  a.  [Cf.  Gr.  navovpyiKo? 
knavish.]  Skilled  in  all  kinds  of  work.  "  Tiie  paniirgic 
Diderot."  J.  3Iorley. 

Pan'Ur-gy  (pSn'iir-jj^),  re.  [Gr.  navovpyia,  f r.  navovp- 
70s,  properly,  ready  to  do  anything;  hence,  knavisli, 
roguish;  was,  nav,  all  -f-  epyov  work.]  Skill  in  all  kinds 
of  work  or  business ;  craft.     [B.}  Bailey. 

Pan'yard  (pSn'yerd),  re.  See  Pannier.  [Obs.}  Pepys. 

Pa'nym  (pa'nTm),  re.  &  a.     See  Painim.     [Obs.} 

Pan-ZO'ism  (pSu-zo'iz'm),  re.  [Pan — (-  Gr.  ^Qov  an 
animal.]  (Biol.)  A  term  used  to  denote  all  of  tlie  ele- 
ments or  factors  which  constitute  vitality  or  vital  en- 
ergy. H.  Spencer. 

II  Pa'O-lO  (pa'o-lo),  re.  [It.  Cf.  Paul.]  An  old  Ital- 
ian silver  coin,  worth  about  ten  cents. 

Pap  (pap),  re.     [Cf.  OSw.  papp.    Cf.  Pap  soft  food.] 

1.  (Anat.)  A  nipple  ;  a  mammilla ;  a  teat.       Dryden. 

The  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked.      Luke  xi.  27. 

2.  A  roimded,  nipplelike  hiU  or  peak ;  anything  re- 
sembling a  nipple  in  shape  ;  a  mamelon.  Macaulay. 

Pap,  re.  [Cf.  D.  pap,  G.  pappe,  both  perh.  fr.  L. 
papa,  pappa,  the  word  with  which  infants  call  for  food  : 
cf.  It.  pappa.}  1.  A  soft  food  for  infants,  made  of 
bread  boiled  or  softened  in  milk  or  water. 

2.  Nourishment  or  support  from  official  patronage  ; 
as,  treasury  pap.     [Collog.  &  Contemptuous} 

3.  The  pulp  of  fruit.  Ainsworth. 
Pap,  V.  t.  To  feed  with  pap.  Beau,  dc  Fl. 
Pa-pa'  (pa-pa'  or  pa'pa),  re.    [F.  papa,  L.  papa ;  cf . 

Gr.  Trdiras,  jramras,  a  child's  word  meaning  father.  Cf . 
Pope.]    1.  A  child's  word  for  father. 

2.  A  parish  priest  in  the  Greek  Church.  Shipley. 

Pa'pa-bo'te  (pa'pa^bo'ta),  re.  [Probably  of  Creole  ori- 
gin.]    (Zo'dl.)  The  upland  plover.     [Local,  U.  S.} 

Pa'pa-cy  (pa'pa-sy),  n.  [LL.  papatia,  fr.  L.  papa  a 
father,  bishop.  See  Pope.]  1.  The  office  and  dignity 
of  the  pope,  or  pontiff,  of  Rome  ;  papal  jurisdiction. 

2.  The  popes,  collectively ;  the  succession  of  popes. 

3.  The  Roman  Cathohc  religion  ;  —  commonly  used  by 
the  opponents  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  disparagement 
or  in  an  opprobrious  sense. 

Pap'a-gay  (pap'a-ga),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Popinjay,  1  (J). 

Pa-pa'in  (pa-pa'in),  re.  [From  Papaw.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  A  proteolytic  ferment,  like  trypsin,  present  in  the 
juice  of  the  green  fruit  of  the  papaw  (Carica  Papaya)  of 
tropical  America. 

Pa'pal  (pS'pnl),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  papa  bishop.  See  Pa- 
pacy.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pope  of  Rome  ;  pro- 
ceeding from  the  pope ;  ordered  or  pronounced  by  the 
pope  ;  as,  pupal  jurisdiction  ;  a  papal  edict ;  tlie  papal 
benediction.  SUbnan. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church. 
'•P«^aZ  Christians."  Bp.  Burnet. 

Papal  crosB.  See  Illusl.  3  of  Cross.  —  Papal  crown,  the 
tiara. 

Pa'pal-lst  (pii'p<7l-Tst),  re.    A  papist.    [Obs.}    Baxter. 

Pa-pal'i-ty  (pa-p51'T-ty),  re.  [LL.  pripalUas ;  cf.  F. 
papaule.}    The  papacy.    [Obs.}    Ld.  Berners.    Milton. 

Pa'pal-ize  (pa'pal-iz),  v.  t.    To  make  papal.     [R.} 

Pa'pal-lze,  v.  i.    To  conform  to  popery.  Cou'per. 

Pa'pal-ly,  adv.     In  a  papal  manner ;  popishly. 

Pa'pal-ty  (-t?),  re.     The  papacy.     [Ofo.]  Milton. 

Pa'pa-pho'bl-a  (pa'pil-fo'bT-ft),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  papa 
bishop  -j-  Gr.  (^o/Seic  to  fear.]  Intense  fear  or  dread  of 
the  pope,  or  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,     [if.] 

Pa'par-chy  (pa'p4r-k5'),re.  [L.  papa  bishop -j- -orcAy,] 
Government  by  a  pope  ;  papal  rule. 


II  Pa-pa'ver  (pa,-pa'ver),  re.  [L.,  poppy.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants,  including  the  poppy. 

Pa-pav'er-a'ceOUS  (pa-pav'er-a'shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  natural  order  of  plants 
(Papaveracese)  of  which  the  poppy,  the  celandine,  and 
the  bloodroot  are  well-known  examples. 

Pa-pav'er-ine  (pa-pav'er-m  or  -en),  re.  (Chem.)  An 
alkaloid  found  in  opium.  It  has  a  weaker  therapeutic 
action  than  morphine. 

Pa-pav'er-OUS  (pa-pav'er-iis),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  poppy ;  of  the  nature  of  the  poppy.     Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pa-paw'  (pa-pa'),  re.  [Prob.  from  the  native  name 
in  the  West  Indies  ;  cf.  Sp.  pa- 
paya papaw,  papaya  the  fruit 
of  the  papaw.]  [Written  also 
pawpaw.}  1.  (Bot.)  A  tree 
(Carica  Papaya)  of  tropical 
America,  belonging  to  the  order 
Passiflorese.  It  has  a  soft,  spon- 
gy stem,  eighteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  crowned  with  a  tuft  of 
large,  long-stalked,  palmately 
lobed  leaves.  The  milky  juice 
of  the  plant  is  said  to  have  the 
property  of  making  meat  ten- 
der. Also,  its  dull  orange-col- 
ored, melon-shaped  fruit,  which 
is  eaten  both  raw  and  cooked 
or  pickled. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  tree  of  the  genus 
Asimina  (A.  triloba),  growing  in 
the  western  and  southern  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  produ- 
cing a  sweet  edible  fruit ;  also, 
the  fruit  itself.  Gray. 

Pap'boat'  (pSp'bof ),  re.  1.  A 
kind  of  sauce  boat  or  dish. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  large  spiral  Bast  Indian  marine  shell 
(Turbinella  rapjia) ;  —  so  called  because  used  by  native 
priests  to  hold  the  oil  for  anointing. 

Pape  (pap),  re.     [Cf.  F.  pape,  fr.  L.  papa.   See  Pope.] 
A  spiritual  father  ;  specifically,  the  pope.     [Obs.} 
:    Pa'pe-]ay  (pa'pe-ja),  re.  A  popinjay.  [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Pa'per  (pa'per),  re.  [F.  papier,  it.  L.  papyrus  papy- 
rus, from  which  the  Egyptians  made  a  kiiidT)f  paper, 
Gr.  n-aTTupos.  Cf.  Papyrus.]  1.  A  substance  in  the 
form  of  thin  sheets  or  leaves  intended  to  be  written 
or  printed  on,  or  to  be  used  in  wrapping.  It  is  made 
of  rags,  straw,  bark,  wood,  or  other  fibrous  material, 
which  is  first  reduced  to  pulp,  then  molded,  pressed,  and 
dried. 

2.  A  sheet,  leaf,  or  piece  of  such  substance. 

3.  A  printed  or  written  instrument ;  a  document,  es- 
say, or  the  like ;  a  writing ;  as,  a  paper  read  before  a 
scientific  society. 

They  brought  a  paper  to  me  to  be  signed.       Di'yden. 

4.  A  printed  sheet  appearing  periodically  ;  a  newspa- 
per ;  a  journal ;  as,  a  daily  paper. 

5.  Negotiable  evidences  of  indebtedness  ;  notes ;  bills 
of  exchange,  and  the  like ;  as,  the  bank  holds  a  large 
amount  of  his  paper. 

6.  Decorated  hangings  or  coverings  for  walls,  made  of 
paper.     See  Paper  hangings,  below. 

7.  A  paper  containing  (usually)  a  definite  quantity ;  as, 
a,  paper  of  pins,  tacks,  opium,  etc. 

8.  A  medicinal  preparation  spread  upon  paper,  in- 
tended for  external  application  ;  as,  cantharides  ^aper. 

(J^^  Paper  is  manufactured  in  sheets,  the  trade  names 
of  vifhich,  together  with  the  regular  sizes  in  inches,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table.  But  paper  makers  vary 
the  size  somewhat. 


Tropical  Papaw  (_Carica 
Papaya). 


trade  name. 


Antiquarian 

Atlas 

Atlas,  Double 

Atlas,  Small 

Colombier 

Copy,  or  Bastard 

Crown 

Crown,  Double 

Demy 

Demy,  Short 

Elephant 

Elephant,   Double,  or  Grand 

Eagle 

Emperor . 

Fan,  Large 

Fan,  Sniall 

Flat  Cap 

Foolscap 

Foolscap,  Double 

i'oolscap,  Sheet  and  a  half  .    . 
Foolscap,  Sheet  and  a  third .    . 

Imperial 

Imperial  and  a  half 

Imperial,  Double 

Letter ^   .    .    .    . 

Aledium •    .    .    . 

Medium,  Double 

Middle  Hand 

Middle  Uand,  Double     .    .    . 

Note 

Note,  Packet 

Post,  Commercial 

Post,  Double 

Post,  Large 

Post.  Packet 

Post,  Small 

Pott,  or  Pot 

Pott,  or  Pot,  Double    .... 

Royal 

Ko.val  and  a  half 

lioyal,  Double  Super  .... 

Roval,  Super 

Small  Hand 


30   x20 
22i  X  ir§ 


27   X17 


.32  >  22 
33  x.'!2 
«    X32 


24  X  19 

38  X  2.1 

22  xlG 

33  X21 


2,5  X20 

.in  X2« 

42  X2r 

27  Xil 


20ix 

20  X 
30   X 

21  X 
20ix 


23i  X 

Hi  X 
27  X 
24J  X 
2.'!    X 


20* 
13 

ii 

30J  X22 


10  X 
lljx 

17    X 

.SlU  X 
20!  X 
181  X 
lil"  X 
I5j  X 

so  X 
24   X 


27   X 

ISIJX 


53  X  31 
S3  X  26 
55  X  31J 
31  X  25 
34ix  2Si 


20   X  IS 
2S   X  23 


40  X  26| 

72   X  48 


X  IS 
X  19 


In  the  utanufttcture  of  books,  etc.,  n  sheet,  of  whatever 


fise,   unite,   THde,   full,   ap,   arn  ;    pity ;    food,   fo^ot ;    out,   oU ;     chair ;    go  ;    singi  iQk ;    tben,   thin ;    boN ;    zh  =:  z  in  aztire. 
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PAPER 


Bfze  originally,  is  termed,  when  folded  once,  a,  folio ;  folded 
twice,  a  quarto,  or  4/o ;  tliree  times,  an  octavo,  or  &vo ; 
four  times,  a  sexiodecim  o,  or  XUmo ;  five  times,  a  S2mo  ; 
three  times,  with  an  oifcut  folded  twice  and  set  in,  a 
duodecimo,  or  12mo/  four  times,  with  an  ottcut  folded 
three  times  and  set  m,  a  2imo. 

(Jig^  Paper  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  combination, 
having  commonly  an  obvious  signification  ;  as,  paper  cut- 
ter or  paper-cutter ;  paper  knife,  paper-'kmie,  or  pa- 
perknife ;  paper  maker,  paper-maker,  or  pope^inaker ; 
paper  mill  or  paper-mill ;  paper  weight,  paper-weight, 
or  pap^'weight,  etc. 

BaBinoss  paper,  checks,  notes,  drafts,  etc.,  given  in  pay- 
ment of  actual  indebtedness  ;  — opposed  to  accommoda- 
tion jmper.  —  Fly  paper,  paper  covered  with  a  sticky 
preparation,  —  used  for  catcliing  flies.  —  Laid  paper.  See 
under  Laid.  —Paper  birch  (Bat.),  the  canoe  birch  tree 
{Betula  papyracea).  —  Paper  blockade,  an  ineffective  block- 
ade, as  by  a  weak  naval  force.  — Paper  boat  (Naut.),  a 
boat  made  of  water-proof  paper.  — Paper  car  wheel  (Rail- 
read),  a  car  wheel  having  a  steel  tire,  and  a  center  formed 
of  compressed  paper  held  between  two  plate-iron  disks. 
Forney.  —  Paper  credit,  credit  founded  upon  evidences  of 
debt,  such  as  promissory  notes,  duebills,  etc.  —  Paper 
banger,  one  who  covers  walls  with  paper  hangings.  —  Pa- 
per hangings,  paper  printed  witli  colored  figures,  or  other- 
wise made  ornamental,  prepared  to  be  pasted  against  the 
walls  of  apartments,  etc. ;  wall  paper.  —  Paper  house,  an 
audience  composed  of  people  who  have  come  in  on  free 
passes.  [Con (J  — Paper  money,  notes  or  bills,  usually  is- 
sued by  government  or  by  a  banking  corporation,  prom- 
ising payment  of  money,  and  circulated  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  coin.  —  Paper  mulberry.  (Bot.)  See  under 
Mulberry.  —  Paper  muslin,  glazed  muslin,  used  for  lin- 
ings, etc.  —  Paper  nautilus.  (,Zodl.)  See  argonauta.  — 
Paper  reed  (Bot.),  the 
papyrus.  —  Paper  sail- 
or. (Zool.)  See  Argo- 
nauta. —  Paper  ataln- 
er,  one  who  colors  or 
stamps  wall  paper. 
J)e  Colange.  —  Paper 
wasp  (Zool.),  any 
wasp  which  makes  a 
nest  of  paperlike  ma^ 
terial,  as  the  yellow 
jacket.— Paper  weight, 

ajiy   object    used    as         gheu  of  Paper  Nautilus  (V)- 
a  weight  to  prevent  ^  ^'^' 

loose  papers  from  being  displaced  by  wind,  or  otherwise. 

—  Parchment  paper.  See  Papyrine.  —  Tissue  paper,  thin, 
gauzelike  paper,  such  as  is  used  to  protect  engravings 
in  books.  —Wall  paper.    Same  as  Paper  hangings,  above. 

—  Waste  paper,  paper  thrown  aside  as  worthless  or  use- 
less, except  for  uses  of  little  account.  —  Wove  paper,  a 
witing  paper  with  a  uniform  surface,  not  ribbed  or  water- 
marked. 

Pa'per  (pa'per),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  paper ;  made 
of  paper ;  resembling  paper ;  existing  only  on  paper ;  un- 
substantial ;  as,  a  paper  box ;  s.  paper  army. 

Pa'per,  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Papered  (pa'perd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Papering.]  1.  To  cover  with  paper  ;  to  furnish 
with  paper  hangings  ;  as,  to  paper  a  room  or  a  house. 

2.  To  fold  or  inclose  in  paper. 

3.  To  put  on  paper ;  to  make  a  memorandum  of.  [06j.] 
Pa'per-welght'  (-waf),  «•     See  under  Paper,  n. 
Pa'per-y  (-y),  a.    Like  paper  ;  having  the  thinness  or 

consistence  of  paper.  Gray. 

Pa-pes'cent  (pi-pSs'sent),  a.  [From  Pap  soft  food.] 
Containing  or  producing  pap ;  like  pap.    [i2.]   Arbtcthnot. 

Pa'pess  (pa'pSs),  n.  [F.  papesse.']  A  female  pope  ; 
i.  e.,  the  fictitious  pope  Joan.     [Obs.'i  Bp.  Hall. 

II  Pa'pe-terle'  (p4'pe-tre'),  n.  [F.,  paper  manufac- 
ture, fr.  papier  paper.]  A  case  or  box  containing  paper 
and  materials  for  writing. 

Pa'phl-an  (pa'fi-an),  a.  [L.  Paphius,  Gr.  IIai|)ios, 
from  IIa(^os  the  city  Paphos.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pa- 
phos,  an  ancient  city  of  Cyprus,  having  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Venus ;  hence,  pertaining  to  Venus,  or  her  rites. 

Pa'phl-an,  n.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Paphos. 

II  Pa'pler'-ma'cW  (pVpya'ma'sha'),  n.  [F.  papier 
mache,  lit.,  chewed  or  mashed  paper.]  A  hard  and 
strong  substance  made  of  a  pulp  from  paper,  mixed 
with  size  or 
glue,  etc.  It 
is  formed  in- 
to various  arti- 
cles, usually 
by  means  of 
molds. 

II  Pa-j)ll'l-o 

(pa-pil'i-o  or 
■yt),  n.  [L., 
a  butterfly.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus 
of  butterflies. 

(1^=*  Former- 
ly it  included 
numerous  spe- 
cies which  are 
now  placed  in 
other  genera.  By  many  writers  it  is  now  restricted  to 
the  swallow-tailed  butterflies,  like  Papilio  polyxenes,  or 
asterias,  and  related  species. 

Pa-pll'io-na'ceous  (pa-pll'yo-na'shus),  a.  1.  Resem- 
bling the  butterfly. 

2.  {Bot.)  (a)  Having  a  winged  corolla 
jomewhat  resembling  a  butterfly,  as  in 
the  blossoms  of  the  beau  and  pea.  (b)  Be- 
longing to  that  suborder  of 
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Papilio'  (Papilio  pnlj/xenes).     a  Larva  ; 
6  Pupa  ;  c  Acfult  Butterfly. 


leguminous  plants  {Popili- 
onaeese)  which  includes  the 
bean,  pea,  vetch,    clover, 
and  locust. 
II  Pa-pll'1-o'nea  (pa-pTi'-    „    .,.  ^,  ^^^ 

Y-o'nez),n.p?.     [NL.     See  "  ^SP''"?"^?'""^  ^'''■«'«'' ' '' Jhe 
PAPILIO.]     t^oo?.)  The  di-         Petals  of  same,  separated, 
vision  of  Lepidoptera  which  includes  the  butterflies. 

fl  Pa-pil'i-on'1-des  (-on'i-de«),  n.  pi.     [NL.]     (,Zodl.) 
Hie  typical  butterflies. 


Pa-I^la  (p4-pT11a),  n. ;  pi.  Papills;  (-le).  [L.,  a 
nipple,  pimple.]  Any  minute  nipplelike  projection ;  as, 
the  papillse  of  the  tongue. 

Pap'il-lar  (pSp'Tl-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  papillaire.']  Same 
as  Papillose. 

Pap'il-la-ry  (pap'il-U-ry  ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  papil- 
laire.']  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  papilla  or 
papillae  ;  bearing,  or  covered  with,  papillae ;  papillose . 

Pap'li-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  cover  with  papillae  ;  to 
take  the  form  of  a  papilla,  or  of  papillae. 

Pap'll-late  (-lat),  a.    Same  as  Papillose. 

Pa-pilli-lorm  (pa-pTl'li-f6rm),  a.  [Papilla  -f-  -form.] 
Shaped  like  a  papilla  ;  mammilliform. 

II  Pap'll-lo'ma  (pap'Il-lo'ma),  7?.  ;  pi.  Papillomata 
(-ta).  [NL.  See  Papilla,  and  -oma.]  (Med.)  A  tumor 
formed  by  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  of  the  skin  or 
mucous  membrane,  as  a  corn  or  a  wart.  Quain. 

Pap'il-lo'ma-tOUS  (-tus),  a.  (Med.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  consisting  of,  papillomata. 

Pap'll-lose'  (pap'il-los';  277),  a.  [Cf.  V.  papilleux.'] 
Covered  with,  or  bearing,  papillae ;  resembling  papillae  ; 
papillate ;  papillar ;  papillary. 

Pap'il-lOte  (-lot),  n.  [F.,  fr.  papillon  a  butterfly.] 
A  small  piece  of  paper  on  which  women  roll  up  their 
hair  to  make  it  curl ;  a  curl  paper. 

Pap'Il-lOUS  (-lus),  a.     Papillary ;  papillose. 

Pa-pU1u-la<e  (pa-ptl'lfi-lSt),  a.  {Zool.)  Having  a 
minute  papilla  in  the  center  of  a  larger  elevation  or  de- 
pression. 

Pa'pl-on  (pa'pT-5u),  n.  [Prob.  from  native  name :  cf. 
Sp.  papion.]  {Zool.)  A  West  African  baboon  {Cyno- 
cepkalus  sphinx),  allied  to  the  chacma.  Its  color  is  gen- 
erally chestnut,  varying  in  tint. 

Pa'plsm  (pa'piz'm),  n.  [P.  papisme.  See  Pape, 
Pope.]    Popery  ;  —  an  offensive  term.  3Iilton. 

Pa'plst  (pa'pTst),  M.  [F.  papiste.  SeePAPE,  Popu.] 
A  Koman  Catholic ;  one  who  adheres  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  and  the  authority  of  the  pope ;  —  an  offensive  des- 
ignation applied  to  Roman  Catholics  by  their  opponents. 

Pa-pls'tlC  (pa^pis'tlk),  1  a.     [Cf.  F.  papistique.']     Of 

Pa-pls'tlc-al  (-tl-kal),  I  or  pertaining  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  its  doctrines  and  ceremonies ;  pertaining  to 
popery ;  popish ;  —  used  disparagingly.  "The  old  papis- 
tic-worship."    T.  Warton. — Pa-pls'tlc-al-ly,  0(?v. 

Pa'plst-ry  (pa'pTst-ry),  n.  The  doctrines  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  popery,    [i?.]    Whilgift. 

Pa'plzed  (pa'pizd),  a.  [From  Pape.]  Conformed  to 
popery.     \_Obs.'\     "  Papized  ■wtitetB."  Fvller. 

Pa-poose'  (pa^poos'),  n.  A  babe  or  young  child  of 
Indian  parentage  in  North  America. 

Pap'pl-fonn  (pSp'pT-fSrm),  a.  (Boi.)  Resembling  the 
pappus  cf  composite  plants. 

Pap-poose'  (pap-poos'),  n.    Same  as  Papoose. 

Pappoose  root.    (Bot.)  See  Cohosh. 

Pap-pose'  (pSp-pos'or  pSp'pos'),  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished 
with  a  pappus  ;  downy. 

Pap'pous  (pSp'pus),  a.     (Bot.)  Pappose. 

Pap'pus  (pap'pus),  n.  [L.,  an  old  man  or  grand- 
father ;  hence,  a  substance  re- 
sembling gray  hairs,  Gr.  Trair- 
TTOS.]  (Bot.)  The  hairy  or 
feathery  appendage  of  the 
achenes  of  thistles,  dandelions, 
and  most  other  plants  of  the 
order  Compositae ;  also,  the 
scales,  awns,  or  bristles  which 
represent  the  calyx  in  other 
plants  of  the  same  order. 

Pap'py  (-py),  a.  [From 
Pap  soft  food.]  Like  pap ; 
soft ;  succulent ;  tender.  Bay. 

Pap'U-an  (pap'oo-an),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Papua. 

Pap'U-ans  (-anz),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Papuan  (-an).  (Eth- 
nol.)  The  native  black  race  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea, 
and  the  adjacent  islands. 

llPap'U-la  (pSp'iS-la),  n.;  pi.   Papula  (-le).      [L.] 

1.  (Med.)  A  pimple ;  a  small,  usually  conical,  eleva- 
tion of  the  cuticle,  produced  by  congestion,  accumulated 
secretion,  or  hypertrophy  of  tissue ;  a  papule.        Quain. 

2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  numerous  small  hollow  proc- 
esses of  the  integument  between  the  plates  of.  starfishes. 

Pap'u-lar  (-ler),  a.     1.  Covered  with  papules. 

2.  (Med.)  Consisting  of  papules  ;  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  papules;  as,  3, papular  eruption. 

Pap'ule  (pap'iil),  n.;  pi.  Papules  (-filz).  Same  as 
Papula. 

Pap'll-lose'  (-fi-los'),  a.  (Biel.)  Having  papulae  ;  pap- 
illose ;  as,  3,  papulose  leaf. 

Pap'U-lOUS  (-lus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  paj/uleux."]  Covered 
with,  or  characterized  by,  papulae  ;  papulose. 

Pap'y-ra'ceous  (pap'T-ra'shus),  a.  [L.  papyraceus 
made  of  papyrus.^  Made  of  papyrus ;  of  the  consistency 
of  paper ;  papery. 

Pa-pyr'e-an  (pa-pTr'e-sn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
papyrus,  or  to  paper ;  papyraceous. 

Pap'y-rine  (p5p'i-rTn  or  -Ten),  n.  [Cf.  F.  papyrin 
made  of  paper.  See  Paper.]  Imitation  parchment,  made 
by  soaking  unsized  paper  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Pa-pyr'O-graph  (pa-pTr'6-graf),  n.  IPapyrus  -f 
-grapk.^  An  apparatus  for  multiplying  writings,  draw- 
ings, etc.,  in  which  a  paper  stencil,  formed  by  writing  or 
drawing  with  corrosive  ink,  is  used.  The  word  is  also 
used  of  other  means  of  multiplying  copies  of  writings, 
drawings,  etc.  See  Coptgeaph,  Hectograph,  Mani- 
fold. 

Pap'y-rog'ra-phy  (pap'T-rog'ra-f^),  n.  The  process 
of  multiplying  copies  of  writings,  etc.,  by  means  of  the 
papyrograph.  —  Pap'y-ro-graph'iO  (-ro-grSf'Ik),  a. 

Pa-py'ms  (pa-pi'rus),  n.  ;  pi.  Papyri  (-ri).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
TTairupog.  See  Paper.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  taU  rushlike  plant 
(Cyperus  Papyrus)  of  the  Sedge  family,  formerly  grow- 
ing in  Egypt,  and  now  found  in  Abyssinia,  Syria,  Sicily, 


Achenes  with  Pappus,  a 
Plumose  Pappus  of  Sous- 
surea ;  b  Membranaceous 
Pappus  of  Ch^eiiactis  ,*  c 
Capillary  Pappus  of  Dan- 
deuon  ;  a  Awnhke  Pappus 
of  Bidens. 


Papyrus  (Cypena 
Papyrus). 


PARABOLICAL 

etc.  The  stem  is  triangular  and  about 
an  inch  thick. 

2.  The  material  upon  which  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  wrote.  It  was  formed 
by  cutting  the  stem  of  the  plant  into 
thin  longitudinal  slices,  which  were 
gummed  together  and  pressed. 

3.  A  manuscript  written  on  papy- 
rus; esp.,pZ.,  written  scrolls  made  of 
papyrus ;  as,  the  papyri  of  Egypt  or 
Herculaneum. 

Paque  (pak),  n.  [F.  paque.'i  See 
Pasch  and  Easter. 

Par  (pSr),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Parr. 

Par,  prep.  [F.,  fr.  L.  per.  See 
Per.]  By  ;  with  ;  —  used  frequently 
in  Early  English  in  phrages  taken 
from  the  French,  being  sometimes 
written  as  a  part  of  the  word  which 
it  governs ;  as,  par  amour,  or  para.- 
mour ;  par  cas,  OTparca.se  ;  par  fay, 
or  parfay. 

Par  (par),  M.  [L.  par,  adj.,  equal.   See  Peer  an  equal.] 

1.  Equal  value ;  equality  of  nominal  and  actual  value  f 
the  value  expressed  on  the  face  or  in  the  words  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  value,  as  a  bond  or  other  commercial  paper. 

2.  Equality  of  condition  or  circumstances. 

At  par,  at  the  original  price  ;  neither  at  a  discount  nor 
at  a  premium.  — Above  par,  at  a  premium.  —Below  par,  at 
a  discount.  —  On  a  par,  on  a  level ;  in  the  same  condition, 
circumstances,  position,  rank,  etc.  ;  as,  their  pretensions 
are  on  a  par  ;  his  ability  is  on  a  par  witli  his  amtiition. 

—  Par  of  exchange.     See  under  Exchange.  —  Par  value, 
nominal  value  ;  face  value. 

Par'a-  (pSr'a-).  [Gr.  Trapd  beside ;  prob.  akin  to  E, 
for- in  forgive.  Cf.  For-.]  1.  A  prefix  signifying  aZonj'. 
side  of,  beside,  beyond,  against,  amiss  ;  as  parable,  lit- 
erally, a  placing  beside ;  paradox,  that  which  is  contrary 
to  opinion ;  parachronism. 

2.  (Chem?)  A  prefix  denoting :  (a)  lAkeness,  similarity, 
or  connection,  or  that  the  substance  resembles,  but  is 
distinct  from,  that  to  the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed  ; 
as  paraldehyde,  paraconine,  etc. ;  also,  an  isomeric 
modification,  (b)  Specifically  :  (Organ.  Chem.)  That  two 
groups  or  radicals  substituted  in  the  benzene  nucleus  are 
opposite,  or  in  the  respective  positions  1  and  4  ;  2  and  5 ; 
or  3  and  6,  as  paraxylene ;  paroxybenzoic  acid.  Cf .  Or- 
THO-,  and  Meta-.     Also  used  adjectively. 

llPa-ra'  (pairs'),  n.  [Turk.,  fr.  Per.  parah  a  piece.] 
A  piece  of  Turkish  money,  usually  copper,  the  fortieth 
part  of  a  piaster,  or  about  one  ninth  of  a  cent. 

Par'a-ban'lC  (par'a-bSnTk),  a.  [Gr.  irapapaCvetv  to 
pass  over.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a 
nitrogenous  acid  which  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
uric  acid,  as  a  white  crystalline  substance  (C5N2H2OS) ; 

—  also  called  oxalyl  urea. 

Par'a-Uast  (pSr'a-blSst),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  vapap\a<rriv€i.v 
to  grow  beside.  See  Para-,  and -blast.]  (£20/.)  A  por- 
tion of  the  mesoblast  (of  peripheral  origin)  of  the  devel- 
oping embryo,  the  cells  of  which  are  especially  concerned 
in  forming  the  first  blood  and  blood  vessels.  C.  S.  Minot. 

Par'a-Was'tlo  (-blSs'tik),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  parablast ;  as,  the  parablastic  cells. 

Par'a-We  (par'a^b'l),  a.  [L.  parabilis,  iT.  parare  to 
provide.]    Procurable.     [0J«.]  Sir  I.  Browne. 

Par'a-ble,  n.  [F.  parabole,  L.  parabola,  fr.  Gr.  n-apor 
jSoAij  a  placing  beside  or  together,  a  comparing,  compari- 
son, a  parable,  fr.  TrapajSoAAeti/  to  throw  beside,  compare ; 
irapa  beside  -f-  pd^Ketv  to  throw ;  cf.  Skr.  gal  to  drop. 
Cf.  Emblem,  Gland,  Palaver,  Parabola,  Parley,  Pa- 
role, Symbol.]  A  comparison ;  a  similitude  ;  specific- 
ally, a  short  fictitious  narrative  of  something  which 
might  really  occur  in  life  or  nature,  by  means  of  which 
a  moral  is  drawn ;  as,  the  parables  of  Christ.  Chaucer. 
Declare  unto  us  the  parable  of  the  tares.     Matt.  ziii.  3& 

Syn.  —  See  Allegory,  and  Note  under  Apologue. 

Far'a-ble,  v.  t.    To  represent  by  parable.   [iJ.] 

"Which  by  the  ancient  sages  was  thus  parabled.     Milton. 

Pa-rab'O-la  (pa-rSb'S-la),  «.;  pi.  Parabolas  (-] 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jrapa/SoA^  ;  — so  called  because 
its  axis  is  parallel  to  the  side  of  the  cone. 
See  Parable,  and  cf.  Parabole.]  (Geom.) 
(a)  A  kind  of  curve ;  one  of  the  conic  sec- 
tions formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
surface  of  a  cone  with  a  plane  parallel  to 
one  of  its  sides.  It  is  a  curve,  any  point 
of  which  is  equally  distant  from  a  fixed 
point,  called  the /ocas,  and  a  fixed  straight 
line,  called  the  directrix.  See  Focus.  (6) 
One  of  a  group  of  curves  defined  by  the 
equation  y^^aXf,  where  re  is  a  positive 
whole  number  or  a  positive  fraction.  For  the  cubicai 
parabola  n:=3;  for  the  semicubical  parabola  n=:§. 
See  under  Cubical,  and  Semicubical.  The  parabolas 
have  infinite  branches,  but  no  rectilineal  asymptotes. 

II  Pa-rab'O-le  (-le),  B.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  7rapo|3oA>).  See  Par- 
able.]    (Ehet.)  Similitude  ;  comparison. 

Par'a-bol'lo  (par'a-bol'Ik),  )  a.     [Gr.  Tropo^oAiKos  fig- 

Par'a-bol'lc-al  (-T-kal),  )  urative :  cf.  F.  para- 
bolique.  See  Parable.]  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  parable ; 
expressed  by  a  parable  or  figure ;  allegorical ;  as,  para- 
bolical instruction. 

2.  [From  Parabola.]  (Geom.)  (a)  Having  the  form 
or  nature  of  a  parabola ;  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a 
parabola ;  as,  a  parabolic  curve.  (6)  Generated  by  the 
revolution  of  a  parabola,  or  by  a  line  that  moves  on  a 
parabola  as  a  directing  curve  ;  as,  a, parabolic  conoid. 

Parabolic  conoid,  a  paraboloid  ;  a  conoid  whose  directing 
curve  is  a  parabola.  See  Conoid.  —  ParaboUc  mirror  ( Opt. ), 
a  mirror  having  a  paraboloidal  surface  which  gives  for  par- 
allel rays  (as  those  from  very  distant  objects)  images  free 
from  aberration.  It  is  used  in  reflecting  telescopes.— 
Parabolic  spindle,  the  solid  generated  by  revolving  the  por- 
tion of  a  parabola  cut  off  by  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles 
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to  the  axis  of  the  curve,  about  that  line  as  an  axis. — 
Parabolic  spiral,  a  spiral  curve  conceived  to  be  formed  by 
the  periphery  of  a  aemiparabola  when  its  axis  is  wrapped 
about  a  circle;  also,  any  other  spiral  curve  haviug  an 
inalogy  to  the  parabola. 

Par'a-l)Ol'ic-al-ly  (pSr'a-b51'i-kal-iy),  adv.  1.  By 
way  of  parable ;  in  a  parabolic  manner 

2.  In  the  form  of  a  parabola. 

Par'a-bOl'l-form  (-i-f6rm),  a.  \_Parabola -{- -form.'] 
Resembling  a  parabola  in  form. 

Pa-rab'O-lism  (pa-rSb'o-liz'm),  n.  [From  Parabola.] 
{Alg.)  The  division  of  the  terms  of  an  equation  by  a 
known  quantity  that  is  involved  in  the  first  term.    [Oi«.] 

Pa-raVo-list  (-list),  n.    A  narrator  of  parables. 

Pa-rab'0-loid  (-loid),  n.  [_Parabola,  +  -oid :  cf.  F. 
paraboloide.]  {Geom.)  The  solid  generated  by  the  ro- 
tation of  a  parabola  about  its  axis ;  any  surface  of  the 
second  order  whose  sections  by  planes  parallel  to  a  given 
line  are  parabolas. 

1^^  The  term  paraboloid  has  sometimes  been  applied 
also  to  the  parabolas  of  the  higher  orders.  Mutton. 

Par'a-bO-Iold'al  (pSr'a-b6-loid'al),  a.  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  a  paraboloid. 

II  Par'a-bron'ohl-um  (-brSn'kl-iim),  n.  ;  pi.  Paea- 
BSONCHIA  (-&).  [NL.  See  Para-,  Bronchia.]  {Anat.)  One 
of  the  branches  of  an  ectobronchium  or  entobronchium. 

Par'a-Cel'Sl-an  (-sSl'si-an  or  -shan),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  in  conformity  with,  the  practice  of  Paracelsus, 
a  Swiss  physician  of  the  15th  century.  Ferrand. 

Par'a-cel'sl-an,  n.  A  follower  of  Paracelsus  or  his 
practice  or  teachings.  Makewill. 

Par'a-cel'Blst  (-sist),  n.    A  Paracelsian. 

II  Par'a-cen-te'slS  (-s5n-te'sls),  n.  [L. ,  f r.  Gr.  Trapa- 
KWTijo-is,  fr.  Trapoucei'Teti'  to  pierce  at  the  side,  to  tap.] 
{Med.)  The  perforation  of  a  cavity  of  the  body  with  a 
trocar,  aspirator,  or  other  suitable  instrument,  for  the 
evacuation  of  effused  fluid,  pus,  or  gas  ;  tapping. 

Par'a-cen'tric  (-sSn'trlk),    )  a.     [Pref.  para-  -f-  cen- 

Par'a-Cen'tric-al  (-tri-kal),  f  trie,  -ical :  cf.  F.para- 
lentrique.']  Deviating  from  circularity ;  changing  the 
distance  from  a  center. 

Paracentric  curve  (Math.),  a  curve  having  the  property 
that,  when  its  plane  is  placed  vertically,  a  body  descend- 
ing along  it,  by  the  force  of  gravity,  will  approach  to,  or 
recede  from,  a  fixed  point  or  center,  by  equal  distances 
in  equal  times ;  —  called  also  a  paracentric.  —  Paracentric 
motion  or  velocity,  the  motion  or  velocity  of  a  revolving 
body,  as  a  planet,  by  which  it  approaches  to,  or  recedes 
from,  the  center,  without  reference  to  its  motion  in  space, 
or  to  its  motion  as  reckoned  in  any  other  direction. 

Par'a-chor'dal  (-kSr'dal),  a.  [Pref.  para-  -f  chordal.] 
(Anat.)  Situated  on  either  side  of  the  notochord ;  —  ap- 
plied especially  to  the  cartilaginous  rudiments  of  the 
skull  on  each  side  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  notochord. 
^  re.    A  parachordal  cartilage. 

Pa-rach'ro-nism  (pa-rSk'rS-nTz'm),  re.  [Pref.  para- 
+  6r.  xpovo!  time  :  cf .  F.  parachronisme.']  An  error  in 
chronology,  by  which  the  date  of  an  event  is  set  later 
than  the  time  of  its  occurrence.    [-R.] 

Par'a-Chrose  (pSr'a-kros),  a.  [Gr.  TTapdxpoxm  false 
coloring;  irapd  beside,  beyond -|- xpws  color.]  {3fin.) 
Changing  color  by  exposure.  Mohs. 

Par'a-Chute  (-shut),  re.  [F.,  fr.  parer  to  ward  off, 
guard  +  chute  a  fall.  See  Pabbt, 
and  Chute,  Chance.]  1.  A  con- 
trivance somewhat  in  the  form  of 
an  umbrella,  by  means  of  which  a 
descent  may  be  made  from  a  bal- 
loon, or  any  eminence. 

2.  (ZoSl.)  A  web  or  fold  of  skin 
which  extends  between  the  legs  of 
certain  mammals,  as  the  flying 
squirrels,  colugo,  and  phalangister. 

Par'a-clete  (-klet),  re.  [L.  para- 
cletus,  Gr.  Trapd/cAijTO?,  from  napa- 
KaKetv  to  call  to  one,  to  exhort, 
encourage ;  Trapa  beside  -j-  Ka\eZv 
to  call.]  An  advocate ;  one  called 
to  aid  or  support ;  hence,  the  Consoler,  Comforter,  or 
Intercessor ;  — a  term  applied  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

From  which  interceBsion  especially  I  conceive  he  hath  the 
name  of  the  Faraclete  given  him  by  Christ.  Bp.  Pearson. 

Par'a-close  (-klos),  n.    (,Arch.)  See  Parclose. 

Par'aC-mas'tlC  (pSr'Sk-mSs'ttk),  a.  [Gr.  irapaxiia- 
ffTiK09.  See  Para-,  and  AoME.]  (ilfecZ.)  Gradually  decreas- 
ing ;  past  the  acme,  or  crisis,  as  a  distemper.  Dunglison. 

Par'a-con'ic  (-a-k6n'Ik),  a.  [Pref.  para.-  -f  acoreitic] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  anorganic  acid  ob- 
tained as  a  deliquescent  wliite  crystalline  substance,  and 
isomeric  with  itaconic,  citraconic,  and  mesaconic  acids. 

Par'a-CO'nlne  (-ko'nTn  or  -nin),  n.  [Pref.  para-  + 
Conine.]  (Chem.)  A  base  resembling  and  isomeric  with 
conine,  and  obtained  as  a  colorless  liquid  from  butyric 
aldehyde  and  ammonia. 

II  Par'a-CO-rol'Ia  (-kS-rSl'la),  n.  [Pref.  para-  +  co- 
rolla.'] {Bot.)  A  secondary  or  inner  corolla;  a  corona, 
as  of  the  Narcissus. 

Par'a-cros'tlC  (-krSs'ttk),  n.  [Pref.  para-  -f-  acrostic.'] 
A  poetical  composition,  in  which  the  first  verse  contains, 
in  order,  the  first  letters  of  all  the  verses  of  the  poem. 

Brande  &  C. 

Par'a-cy-an'O-gen  (-si-Sn'S-jSn),  «.  [Pref.  para-  -f 
cyanogen.]  (Chem.)  A  polymeric  modification  of  cyano- 
gen, obtained  as  a  brown  or  black  amorphous  residue  by 
heating  mercuric  cyanide. 

Par'a-«5y'mene  (-si'men),  re.  [Pref.  para-  +  cymene.] 
{Chem.)  Same  as  Cymene. 

II  Par'a-dac'ty-lum  (-dSk'tl  iHm),  n.;  pi.  Paradac- 
*YLA  (,-lk).  [NL.  See  Para-,  and  Dactyi,.]  (Zo'dl.) 
Tlie  side  of  a  toe  or  finger. 

Pa-rade'  (pi-rad'),  n.  [¥.,  fr.  Sp.  parada  a  halt  or 
stopping,  an  assembhngfor  exercise,  a  place  where  troops 
are  assembled  to  exercise,  fr.  parar  to  stop,  to  prepare. 


See  Pare,  v.  t.]  1.  The  ground  where  a  military  dis- 
play is  lield,  or  where  troops  are  drilled. 

2.  {Mil.)  An  assembly  and  orderly  arrangement  or 
display  of  troops,  in  full  equipments,  for  inspection  or 
evolutions  before  some  superior  officer ;  a  review  of  troops. 
Parades  are  general,  regimental,  or  private  (troop,  bat- 
tery, or  company),  according  to  the  force  assembled. 

3.  Pompous  show  ;  formal  display  or  exhibition. 

Be  rich,  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parade.         Swift. 

4.  That  which  is  displayed ;  a  show ;  a  spectacle  ;  an 
imposing  procession ;  the  movement  of  any  body  mar- 
shaled in  military  order  ;  as,  a  parade  of  firemen. 

In  state  returned  the  graudiJ«/'ac/e.  Swift. 

6.  Posture  of  defense ;  guard.     \A  Gallicism] 

When  they  are  not  iuparade,  and  upon  their  guard.    Locke. 

6.  A  public  walk ;  a  promenade. 

SresB  parade.  Undress  parade.  See  under  Dress,  and 
Undress.  —  Parade  rest,  a  position  of  rest  for  soldiers,  in 
which,  however,  they  are  required  to  be  silent  and  mo- 
tionless.   Wilhelm. 

Syn.  —  Ostentation ;  display  j  show.  —  Pa- 
rade, Ostentation.  Parade  is  a  pompous 
exhibition  of  things  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
play; ostentation  now  generally  indicates  a 
parade  of  virtues  or  other  qualities  for  which 
one  expects  to  be  honored.  "  It  was  not  in 
the  mere  parade  of  royalty  that  the  Mexican 
potentates  exhibited  their  power."  Robert- 
son. "  We  are  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of 
titles,  the  ostentation  of  learning,  and  the 
noise  of  victories."    Spectator. 

Pa-rade'  (pa-rad'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Paraded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Parading.]  [Cf . 
F.  parader.]  1.  To  exhibit  in  a  showy  or 
ostentatious  manner ;  to  show  off. 

Parading  all  her  sensibility.        Byron. 

2.  To  assemble  and  form ;  to  marshal ;  to 
cause  to  maneuver  or  march  ceremoniously ; 
aa,  to  parade  troops. 

Pa-rade',  v.  i.  1.  To  make  an  exhibition  or  specta- 
cle of  one's  self,  as  by  walking  in  a  public  place. 

2.  To  assemble  in  military  order  for  evolutions  and 
inspection  ;  to  form  or  march,  as  in  review. 

Par'a-dlgm  (p5r'a-dim),  n.  [F.  paradigme,  L.  para- 
digma,  fr.  Gr.  TrapdSet.yp.a,  fr.  napaSeLKVvvai  to  show  by 
the  side  of,  to  set  up  as  an  example ;  irapi  beside  -f  &i- 
KviivaL  to  show.  See  Paba-,  and  Diction.]  1.  An  ex- 
ample ;  a  model ;  a  pattern.  [JJ.]  "  The  paradigms 
and  patterns  of  all  things."  Cudworth. 

2.  (Gram.)  An  example  of  a  conjugation  or  declen- 
sion, showing  a  word  in  all  its  different  forma  of  inflec- 
tion. ■ 

3.  (Ehet.)  An  illustration,  as  by  a  parable  or  fable. 
Par'a-dlg-mat'ic  (pSr'a-dig-m5t'ik),  I  a.    [Gr.  irapa- 
Par'a-dlg-mat'iC-al  (-mSt'I-kal),         )       SeiyiJ-arLKos.] 

Exemplary.  —  Par'a-dig-mat'ic-al-ly,  adv.    lObs.] 

Par'a-^g-mat'iC,  n.  (Bed.  Mist.)  A  writer  of  me- 
moirs of  religious  persons,  as  examples  of  Christian  ex- 
cellence. 

Par'a-dlg'ma-tize  (-dig'm&-tiz),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p. 

Paradigmatized  (-tizd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Paradigmati- 

ziNG  (-ti'zing).]    [Gr.  irapoSetynaTtfeif.    See  Paradigm.] 

To  set  forth  as  a  model  or  example.     [Obs.]    Hammond. 

Par'a-dl-sa'lC  (pSr'a-dit-sa'ik), )  a.     Of  or  pertaining 

Par'a-dl-sa'iC-sd  (-sa'I-kal),       )       to,  or  resembling, 

paradise ;  paradisiacal.  "Para&Vatea?  pleasures."  Gray. 

Par'a-dl'Sal  (pSr'a-di'sal),  a.    Paradisiacal. 

Par'a-dlse  (-dls),  re.     [OE.  &  F.  paradis,  t/.  paradi- 

sus,  fr.  Gr.  TrapttSeitros  park,  paradise,  fr.  Zend  pairi- 

daeza  an  inclosure ;  pairi  around  (akin  to  Gr.  irepi)  +  diz 

to  throw  up,  pile  up ;  cf.  Skr.  dih  to  smear,  and  E.  dough. 

Cf.  Parvis.]     1.  The  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  Adam 

and  Eve  were  placed  after  their  creation. 

2.  The  abode  of  sanctified  souls  after  death. 

To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise.    Luke  xxiii.  4S. 
It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 
Singing  in  Paradise.  Lonafellow. 

3.  A  place  of  bliss ;  a  region  of  supreme  felicity  or 
delight ;  hence,  a  state  of  happiness. 

The  earth 
Shall  be  all  pararfise.  Milton. 

Wrapt  in  the  very  paradise  of  some  creative  vision.  Beaconsfield. 

4.  (.4rcA.)  Anopen 
space  within  a  mon- 
astery or  adjoining  a 
church,  as  the  space 
within  a  cloister,  the 
open  court  before  a 
basilica,  etc. 

5.  A  churchyard  or 
cemetery.     [Obs.] 

Oxf.  Gloss. 
FooVe  paradise.  See 
under  Fool,  and  Lim- 
bo. —  Grains  of  para- 
dise. (Bot.)  See  Mele- 
qneta  pepper,  under 
Pepper.  —  Paradise 
bird.  (Zo'ol.)  Same  as 
Bird  of  paradise. 
Among  the  most 
beautiful  species  are 
the  superb  (Lophori- 
na  superba)  j  tlie  mag- 
nificent (Diphyllodes 
magnijica) ;  and  the 
six-shafted  paradise 
bird  {Parotid  sejila- 
ta).  Tlie  long-billed 
paradise  birds  (Epi-  a  Tho  EmernUl  (Paradinwa  apoda) : 
TOOc/tin.-r;)  also  include  b  The  Six-shuftcd  iParotia  st^rila- 
some  highly  orna-  ta);  cThel<.iae{Cmcinnuru3re<jius). 
mental  species,  as  the 

twelve-wired  paradise  bird  (Sclencides  alba),  which  ia 
black,  yellow,  and  wliite,  with  six  long  breast  leathers 
on  each  side,  ending  in  long,  slender  filaments.   See  Bird 
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■Paradise  fish  (Zo'dl.),  a 
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Paradise  Grackle 
{Astrapia  gularis). 


f  resli  -water 
Asiatic  fish 
{ilacropodus 
viridiauralus) 
haviug  very 
large  fins.  It 
is  often  kept 
alive  as  an  or- 
namental fish. 

—  Paradise  fly- 
catcher   (  Z  0- 

ol.),  any  flycatcher  of  the  genus  Terpsiphone,  having  the 
middle  tail  feathers  extremely  elongated.  The  adult 
male  of  2\  paradisi  is  white,  with  the  head  glossy  dark 
green,  and  crested.  —  Paradise  grackle  (Zo'ol.),  a  very 
beautiful  bird  of  New  Guinea,  of  the 
genus  Aslrapia,  having  dark  velvety 
plumage  with  brilliant  metallic  tints. 

—  Paradise  nut  (Bot.),  the  sapucaia  nut. 
See  Sapucaia  nut.  [Local,  U.  S.]  — 
Paradise  whidah  bird.  (Zo'ol.)  See  Whi- 

DAH. 

Par'a-dlse  (pSr'a-dis),  v.  t.  To  af- 
fect or  exalt  with  visions  of  felicity ;  to 
entrance ;  to  bewitch.  [R.]  Marslon. 

Par'a-dis'e-an  (-dis'e-an),  a.  Para-  g; 
disiacal.  ?* 

Par'a-dlsed  (-dist),  a.  Placed  in 
paradise ;  enjoying  delights  as  of  para- 
dise. 

Par'a-dlB'1-ac  (pSr'a-dTs'T-SkV  1 

Par'a-dl-sl'a-cal  (-dl-si'a^kai), ; 

[L.  paradisiacus.]    Of  or  pertaining  ^ 
to  paradise  ;  suitable  to,  or  like,  para-  T 
disc.    C.  ICingsley.    T.  Burnet.    "  A 
paradisiacal  &ceae."  Pope. 

The  valley  .  .  .  is  of  quite  paradisiac 
beauty.  G.  Eliot. 

Par'a-dls'1-al  (pSr'a.dTs1-al),  I 

Par'a-dis'1-an  (-dls'i-an), 

Paradisiacal.     [R.] 

Par'a-dls'lO  (-tk),  a.  Paradisiacal. 
[R.]  Broome. 

Par'a-dls'io-al  (-T-kal),  a.    Paradisiacal. 

Par'a-dOS  (pSr'a-dos),  n. ;  pi.  Paradoses  (-5z5.  [P., 
fr.  parer  to  defend  -f-  dos  back,  L.  dorsum.]  (Fort.)  An 
intercepting  mound,  erected  in  any  part  of  a  fortification 
to  protect  the  defenders  from  a  rear  or  ricochet  fire  ;  8- 
traverse.  Farrow, 

Par'a-dox  (-doks),  re. ;  pi.  Paradoxes  (-Sz).  [F. 
paradoxe,  L.  paradoxu7n,  fr.  Gr.  n-apdSo^ov;  Trapd  be- 
side, beyond,  contrary  to  +  SoksIv  to  tliiuk,  suppose 
imagine.  See  Para-,  and  Dogma.]  A  tenet  or  propo- 
sition contrary  to  received  opinion ;  an  assertion  or  sen- 
timent seemingly  contradictory,  or  opposed  to  common 
sense ;  that  which  in  appearance  or  terms  is  absurd,  but 
yet  may  be  true  in  fact. 

A  gloss  there  is  to  color  that  paradox,  and  make  it  appear  in 
show  not  to  be  altogether  unreasonable.  Hooker, 

This  was  sometime  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives  it 
proof.  Shak. 

Hydrostatic  paradox.    See  under  Hydrostatic. 

Par'a-dOS'al  (-dSks'al),  a.    Paradoxical.     [Obs.] 

Par'a-dOS'lc-al  (-i-kal),  a.  1.  Of  tlie  nature  of  a 
paradox. 

2.  Inclined  to  paradoxes,  or  to  tenets  or  notions  con- 
trary to  received  opinions.  Southey, 

—  Par'a-dox'lc-al-ly,  atit;.  —  Par'a-dos'lc-al-ness,  n. 
Par'a-dox'er  (-doks'er),  re.,  Par'a-dox'Ist  (-dSks'lstX. 

n.    One  who  proposes  a  paradox. 

II  Par'a-dox'1-des  (-dSks'I-dez),  re.     [NL.]     (Paleon.'y 
A  genus  of  large  trilobites  characteristic 
of  the  primordial  formations. 

Par'a-dox-ol'o-gy  (-doka-8i'6-jy),  re. 
[Paradox  -f-  -logy.]  The  use  of  para- 
doxes.    [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne.\ 

Par'a-dox'ure  (-doks'iir),  n.     [Gr. 

irapcifio Jos  incredible,  paradoxical  _-f-  ou- 1 
pa  tail.  So  called  because  its  tail  is  un-  \ 
like  that  of  the  other  animals  to  which  it 
was  supposed  to  be  related.]  (Zool.) 
Any  species  of  Paradoxurus,  a  genus  of 
Asiatic  viverrine  mammals  allied  to  the 
civet,  as  the  musang,  and  the  luwack 
or  palm  cat  (Paradoxurus  hermaphrodi^ 
tus).    See  MusANs. 

Par'a-dox'y  (pSr'a-dSks'J),  n.  1.  A 
paradoxical  statement ;  a  paradox. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  paradoxical.  Coleridge. 

Par'al-fin  (pitr'5f-fTn),  Par'aMlne  (-flu  or  -feu),  n. 

[F.  paraffine,  fr.  L.  parum  too  little  -j-  ajfinis  akin.  So 
named  in  allusion  to  its  chemical  inactivity.]  (Chem.) 
A  white  waxy  substance,  resembling  spermaceti,  tasteless 
and  odorless,  and  obtained  from  coal  tar,  wood  t.ir,  pe- 
troleum, etc.,  by  distillation.  It  is  used  as  an  illumi- 
nant  and  lubricant.  It  is  very  inert,  not  being  acted 
upon  by  most  of  the  strong  chemical  reagents.  It  was 
formerly  reg.arded  as  a  definite  compound,  but  is  now 
known  to  be  a  complex  mixture  of  several  higher  hydro- 
carbons of  the  methane  or  marsh-gas  series ;  hence,  by 
extension,  any  substance,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gase- 
ous, of  the  same  chemical  series  ;  thus  coal  gas  and  kero- 
sene consist  largely  of  paraffins. 

IIi;^^  In  the  present  chemical  usage  this  word  is  spelt 
paraffin,  but  in  commerce  it  is  commonly  spelt  paraffine. 

Native  parafBn.  See  Ozocerite.  —  Paraffin  series.  See 
Methane  scries,  under  Methane. 

Par'age  (pSr'Sj ;  48),  71.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ^wr,  adj.,  equal. 
Cf.  Peerage,  Peer  an  equal.]  1.  (Old  Eng,  Law)  Equal- 
ity of  condition,  blood,  or  dignity;  also,  equality  in  tho 
partition  of  an  inheritance.  Spelman. 

2.  (Feudal  Law)  Equality  of  condition  between  per- 
sona holding  unequal  portions  of  a  fee.  BurHll, 
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PARAGENESIS 

8.  Kindred;  family;  birth.  [Oii.]  Ld.  Semers. 
We  claim  to  be  of  lii^h. parage,  Chaucer, 

Par'a-gen'e-SlS  (par'a^jen'e-sis),  re.  [Pref.  para-  -j- 
genesis.']  {Min.)  The  science  which  treats  of  minerals 
with  special  reference  to  their  origin. 

Par'a-gen'lo  (-ik),  a.  [Pref .  para-  +  the  root  of  -ye'j/os 
birth.]  (Biol.)  Originating  in  the  character  of  the  germ, 
or  at  the  first  commencement  of  an  individual ;  —  said  of 
peculiarities  of  structure,  character,  etc. 

Par'a-glolj'U-lin  (-glob'fi-lln),  re.  [Pref.  para-  + 
globulin.^  {Physiol.  Chem.]  An  albuminous  body  in 
blood  serum,  belonging  to  the  group  of  globulins.     See 

FiBRINOPLASTlN. 

II  Par'a-glos'sa  (-glos'sa),  n. ;  pi.  PAfiAGL0S3.s;  (-se). 
[NL.,  from  Gr.  -n-apa  beside  +  yAwo-cra  tongue.]  (Zodl.) 
One  of  a  pair  of  small  appendages  of  the  hngua  or  labium 
of  certain  insects.     See  Illusi.  under  Htmenopteba. 

Par'ag-nath  (par'Sg-nSth),  re.     {Zodl.)  Same  as  Pab- 

AONATHUS. 

Pa-rag'na-thOUS  (pa-rSg'na-thus),  a.  {Zodl.)  Having 
both  mandibles  of  equal  length,  the  tips  meeting,  as  in 
certain  birds. 

II  Pa-rag'na-thus  (pa-r5g'na-thus),  re.  /  pi.  Paeagna- 
THi  (-thi).  [NL.  See  Paea-,  and  Gnathic.]  {Zodl.)  (a) 
One  of  the  two  lobes  which  form  the  lower  lip,  or  meta- 
stome,  of  Crustacea.  (6)  One  of  the  small,  homy,  tooth- 
like jaws  of  certain  annelids. 

II  Par'a-gO'ge  (pSr'a-go'je),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  -rvapayuiyri, 
from  -Kapayeiv  to  lead  beside,  protract  ;  irapa  beside  -\- 
ayeii'  to  lead.]  1.  {Gram.)  The  addition  of  a  letter  or 
syllable  to  the  end  of  a  word,  as  wiihouten  for  without. 

2.  (Med.)  Coaptation.     \_Obs.']  Dunglison. 

Par'a-gog'lc  (-goj'ik),     )  a.     [Cf.  F.  paragogique.] 

Par'a-gOg'lC-al  (-i-kal),  J  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
stituting, a  paragoge ;  added  to  the  end  of,  or  serving 
to  lengthen,  a  word. 

Faragogic  letters,  in  the  Semitic  languages,  letters  which 
are  added  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  words,  to  express  ad- 
ditional emphasis,  or  some  change  in  the  sense. 

Par'a-gon  (pSr'a-g5n),  re.  [OF.  paragon,  F.  paran- 
gon;  cf.  It.  'paragons,  ^^. paragon, parangon ;  prob.  fr. 
Gr.  TvapaKovav  to  rub  against ;  Tvapa.  beside  -|-  iiKovT]  whet- 
stone ;  cf.  LGr.  vapaKovri  a  polishing  stone.]  1.  A  com- 
panion ;  a  match  ;  an  equa).  'iObs.']  Spenser. 
Philoclea,  who  indeed  had  no  paragon  but  her  sister. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Emulation;  rivalry;  competition.     [_Obs.'] 

Full  many  feats  adventurous 
Performed,  inparagon  of  proudest  men.       Spenser. 

3.  A  model  or  pattern ;  a  pattern  of  excellence  or  per- 
fection ;  as,  a  paragon  of  beauty  or  eloquence.         Udall. 

Man,  .  .  .  the  paragon  of  animals  1  Shak. 

The  riches  of  sweet  Mary's  son, 
Eoy-rabbi,  Israel'spara^o/i.  Emerson. 

4.  {Print.)  A  size  of  type  between  great  primer  and 
double  pica.    See  the  Note  under  Type. 

Par'a-gon,  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  paragonner,  F.  parangon- 
ner.'\  1.  To  compare ;  to  parallel ;  to  put  in  rivalry  or 
emulation  with.   [06*.]       "  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  compare  with ;  to  equal ;  to  rival.  [iJ.]  Spenser. 

In  arms  anon  to  pai-agon  the  morn, 

The  morn  new  rising.  Glover. 

3.  To  serve  as  a  model  for;  to  surpass.     [OJi.] 

He  hath  achieved  a  maid 
Th&t  paragons  description  and  wild  fame.  Shak. 

Par'a-gon,  v.  i.  To  be  equal ;  to  hold  comparison.  [i2.] 
Few  or  none  could  .  .  .  paragon  with  her.      Shelton. 

Pa-rag'O-nlte  (pa-rSg'6-nIt),  re.  p?rom  Gr.  irapayuiv, 
p.  pr.  of  napayeiv  to  mislead.]  {Min.)  A  kind  of  mica  re- 
lated to  muscovite,  but  containing  soda  instead  of  potash. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  paragonite  schist  of  the  Alps. 

Par'a-gram  (p5r'a-gram),  re.  [Gr.  wapa.ypap.ij.a  that 
which  one  writes  beside.    SeePAKAGEAPH.]   A  pun. 

Puns,  which  he  calls  paragranis.  Addison. 

Par'a-gram'ma-tlst  (-gram'ma-tlst),  re.     A  punster. 

II  Pajia-gran'dl-ne  (it.  pii'ra-gran'de-nS ;  B.  pSr'a- 
grSn'di-ne),  re.  [It.,  from,  parare  to  parry -f- jrarediree 
hail.]  An  instrument  to  avert  the  occurrence  of  hail- 
storms.    See  Parageele.  Knight. 

Par'a-graph  (par'a^graf),  re.  [F.  paragraphe,  LL. 
paragraphus,  fr.  Gr.  jrapdypa^ot  (ac.  ypaiJ-nri)  a  line  or 
stroke  drawn  in  the  margin,  fr.  rrapaypa^eiv  to  write 
beside ;  rrapd  beside  -}-  ypd(j>ei.v  to  write.  See  Paea-,  and 
Geaphic,  and  cf.  Paraph.]  1.  Originally,  a  marginal 
mark  or  note,  set  in  the  margin  to  call  attention  to 
something  in  the  text,  e.g., a, change  of  subject ;  now, the 
character  Tf,  commonly  used  in  the  text  as  a  reference 
mark  to  a  footnote,  or  to  indicate  the  place  of  a  division 
into  sections. 

^^.  This  character  is  merely  a  modification  of  a  capi- 
tal jP  (the  initial  of  the  word  paragraph),  the  letter  being 
reversed,  and  the  blaek  part  made  white  and  the  white 
part  black  for  the  sake  of  distinctiveness. 

2.  A  distinct  part  of  a  discourse  or  writing ;  any  sec- 
tion or  subdivision  of  a  writing  or  chapter  which  relates 
to  a  particular  point,  whether  consisting  of  one  or  many 
sentences.  The  division  is  sometimes  rtoted  by  the  mark 
[H],  but  usually,  by  beginning  the  first  sentence  of  the 
paragraph  on  a  new  Une  and  at  more  than  the  usual  dis- 
tance from  the  margin. 

3.  A  brief  composition  complete  in  one  typographical 
section  or  paragraph;  an  item,  remark,  or  quotation 
comprised  in  a  few  lines  forming  one  paragraph  ;  as,  a 
column  of  news  paragraphs  ;  an  editorial  paragraph. 

Par'a-graph,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Paeageaphed 
(-graft) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Paeageaphing.]  1.  To  divide 
into  paragraphs ;  to  mi»rk  with  the  character  IT. 

2.  To  express  in  the  compass  of  a  paragraph ;  as,  to 
paragraph  an  article. 

3.  To  mention  in  a  paragraph  or  paragraphs. 
Par'a-graph' er  (-graf 'er),  re.  A  writer  of  paragraphs ; 

a  paragraphist. 
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Par'a-graph'lc  (pSr'a-grSflk),  l  a.    Pertaining  to,  Or 

Par'a-£7aph'ic-al  (-grafl-kal),  j  consisting  of,  a  par- 
agraph  or  paragraphs. — Par'a-graph'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Par'a-graph'lst  (-grafist ;  277),  n.     A  paragrapher. 

Par'a-gra-pMS'tiC-al  (par'ar-gra-fts'ti-kal),  a.  Of  or 
relating  to  a  paragrapliist.     [i2.]  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Pa-ra'  grass'  (pa^ra'  gras').  {Bot.)  A  valuable  pas- 
ture grass  {Panicum  barbinode)  introduced  into  the 
Southern  United  States  from  Brazil. 

II  Pa'ra'grele'  {pa/ia'gTtV),  re.  [F.,  fr.  parer  to  guard 
-f-  g7-ele  had.]  A  lightning  conductor  erected,  as  in  a 
vineyard,  for  drawing  off  the  electricity  in  the  atmos- 
phere in  order  to  prevent  hailstorms.  IFrance^    Knight. 

Par'a-guay'an  (par'a-gwi'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Paraguay.  —  re.     A  native  or  inliabitant  of  Paraguay. 

Pa'ra-guay'  tea'  (pa/ra-gwi'  te'  or  pSr'a-gwa'  te'). 
See  Mate,  the  leaf  of  the  Brazilian  holly. 

Par'all  (pSr'al),  re.  See  Appaeel.  [06«.]  "In  the 
parail  of  a  pilgrim."  Piers  Plowman. 

Par'a-keet'  (pSr'a-kef ),  re.  {Zodl.)  Same  as  Paeea- 
keet. 

Par'a-lao'tlC  (par'a-lSk'tTk),  a.  [Pref.  para-  +  lac- 
tic.'] {Physiol.  Chem.)  Designating  an  acid  called  par- 
alaclic  acid.    See  Lactic  acid,  imder  Lactic. 

Par'al-bu'min  (pSr'ai-bu'mtn),  re.  [Pref.  para-  -f- 
albumi7i.']  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  proteidlike  body  found 
in  the  fluid  from  ovarian  cysts  and  elsewhere.  It  is  gen- 
erally associated  with  a  substance  related  to,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  glycogen. 

Par-al'fie-hyde  (p5r-5I'de-hid),  re.  [Pref.  para-  -f 
aldehyde.']  {Chem.)  A  polymeric  modification  of  alde- 
hyde obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

II  Par'a-leip'sls  (pSr'a-lIp'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trapci- 
Aen//is,  fr.  napaXei-n-^iv  to  leave  on  one  side,  to  omit; 
irapa  beside  -j-  Xeiireiv  to  leave.]  {Ehet.)  A  pretended  or 
apparent  omission ;  a  figure  by  which  a  speaker  artfully 
pretends  to  pass  by  what  he  reaUy  mentions ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, if  an  orator  should  say,  "  I  do  not  speak  of  my 
adversary's  scandalous  venality  and  rapacity,  his  brutal 
conduct,  his  treachery  and  malice."  [Written  also  par- 
alepsis,  paralepisy,  paralipsis.'] 

II  Par'a-lep'sls  (-ISp'sis),  re.  [NL.]  See  Paealeipsis. 

_Pa-ra'll-an  (pa-ra'll-an  or  p5r-al'yan  ;  106),  n.  [Gr. 
TTopoAos  near  the  sea ;  napa.  beside  -J-  aXs  the  sea.]  A 
dweller  by  the  sea.     [iJ.] 

II  Par'a-U-pom'e-non  (par'a-lT-pSm'e-non),  re.  pi.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  TTapakemoiJ.4v(av  of  things  omitted,  pass.  p.  pr. 
(neuter  genitive  plural)  fr.  wapaXelTretv  to  omit.]  A  title 
given  in  the  Douay  Bible  to  the  Books  of  Chronicles. 

Il^°°  In  the  Septuagint  these  books  are  called  IlapaAei.- 
iTop-evuiV  TrpiaTov  and  Scvrepov,  which  is  understood,  after 
Jerome's  explanation,  as  meaning  that  they  are  sui^ple- 
mentary  to  the  Books  of  Kings.  W.  Smith. 

Par'a-Up'Sls  (-lip'sis),  re.     [NL.]    See  Paealeipsis. 

Par'al-lac'tic  (par'al-lSk'tik),  i  a.     [Cf.  F.  parallac- 

Par'al-lac'tic-al  (-ti-kal),  )      iique.']    Of  or  per- 

taining to  a  parallax. 

Par'al-las  (par'al-15ks),  re.  [Gr.  irapdWvafts  alterna- 
tion, the  mutual  inclination  of  two  lines  forming  an  an- 
gle, fr.  wapoAAacro-eti'  to  change  a  little,  go  aside,  deviate ; 
TTopd  beside,  beyond  +  aWacraeiv  to  change  :  cf.  F.  pa- 
rallaxe.  Cf.  Paeallei,.]  1.  The  apparent  displacement, 
or  difference  of  position,  of  an  object,  as  seen  from  two 
different  stations,  or  points  of  view. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  apparent  difference  in  position  of  a 
body  (as  the  sun,  or  a  star)  as  seen  from  some  point 
on  the  earth's  surface,  and  as  seen  from  some  other  con- 
ventional point,  as  the  earth's  center  or  the  sun. 

Annual  parallax,  the  greatest  value  of  the  heliocentric 
parallax,  or  the  greatest  annual  apparent  change  of  place 
of  a  body  as  seen  from  the  earth  and  sun  ;  as,  the  annual 
parallax  of  a  fixed  star.  — Binocular  parallax,  the  appar- 
ent difference  in  position  of  an  object  as  seen  separately  by 
one  eye,  and  then  by  the  other,  the  head  remaining  un- 
moved. —  Diurnal,  or  Geocentric,  parallax,  the  parallax  of 
a  body  with  reference  to  the  earth's  center.  This  is  the 
kind  of  parallax  that  is  generaDy  understood  when  the 
term  is  used  witliout  qualification.  —  Heliocentric  paral- 
lax, the  parallax  of  a  body  with  reference  to  the  sun,  or 
the  angle  subtended  ct  the  body  by  lines  dravra  from 
it  to  the  earth  and  sun ;  as,  the  heliocentric  parallax  of 
a  planet.  —  Horizontal  parallax,  the  geocentric  parallax  of 
a  heavenly  body  when  in  the  horizon,  or  the  angle  sub- 
tended at  the  body  by  the  earth's  radius.  —  Optical  paral- 
lax, the  apparent  displacement  in  position  imdergone  by 
an  object  when  viewed  by  either  eye  singly.  Brande  &  C. 
—  Parallax  of  the  cross  wires  (of  an  optical  instrument), 
their  apparent  displacement  when  the  eye  changes  its  po- 
sition, caused  by  their  not  being  exactly  in  the  focus  of 
the  object  glass.  —  Stellar  parallax,  the  annual  parallax 
of  a  fixed  star. 

Par'al-lel  (-lel),  a.  [F.  parallele,  L.  parallelus,  fr. 
Gr.  jiapdAAijAos ;  Trapa  beside  +  oAAijAui'  of  one  another, 
fr.  aAAo5  other,  akm  to  L.  alius.  —^--^^—^-^^-^ 
See  Alien.]    1.  (Geom.)  Extended  n  i  r  ■ 

in  the  same  direction,  and  in  aU         Parallel  Lines, 
parts  equally  distant ;  as,  parallel  lines ;  parallel  planes. 
Revolutions  .  .  .  parallel  to  the  equinoctial.    JUaklwjt. 

^ff^  Curved  Hues  or  curved  planes  are  said  to  be  par- 
allel when  they  are  in  aU  parts  equally  distant. 

2.  Having  the  same  direction  or  tendency  ;  running 
side  by  side  ;  being  in  accordance  (with) ;  tending  to  the 
same  result ;  —  used  with  to  and  with. 

When  honor  runsparallel  with  the  laws  of  God  and  our  coun- 
try, it  can  not  be  too  much  cherished.  Addison. 

3.  Continuing  a  resemblance  through  many  particu- 
lars ;  applicable  in  all  essential  parts ;  like  ;  similar  ;  as, 
a  parallel  case ;  a  parallel  Ttaasage.  Addison. 

Parallel  bar.  (a)  {Steam  Eng.)  A  rod  in  a  parallel  mo- 
tion which  is  parallel  with  the  working  beam,  (ft)  One  of 
a  pair  of  bars  raised  about  five  feet  above  the  floor  or 
ground,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  —  used  for  gymnastic 
exercises.  —  Parallel  circles  of  a  sphere,  those  circles  of 
the  sphere  whose  planes  are  parallel  to  each  other.  —  Par- 
aJlel  columns,  or  Parallels  (Printing),  two  or  more  passages 
of  reading  matter  printed  side  by  side,  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  the  similarity  or  discrepancy  between  them. 
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—  Parallel  forces  (Mech.),  forces  which  act  in  directioBS 
parallel  to  each  other.  —  Parallel  motion,  (a)  (Much.)  A 
jointed  system  of  links,  rods,  or  bars,  by  which  the  mo- 
tion of  a  reciprocating  piece,  as  a  piston  rod,  may  be 
guided,  either  approximately  or  exactly  in  a  straight  line. 
Mankine.  (ft)  (Mas.)  The  ascending  or  descending  of  two 
or  more  parts  at  fitted  intervals,  as  tliirds  or  sixths.—  Par- 
allel rod  {Locomotive  Eng.),  a  metal  rod  that  connects 
the  crank  pins  of  two  or  more  driving  wheels ;  —  called 
also  coupling  rod,  in  distinction  from  the  connecting  rod. 
Bee  Must,  of  Locomotive, 
In  App.  — Parallel  ruler,  an 
instrument  for  drawing 
parallel  lines,  so  construct- 
ed as  to  have  the  succes- 
sive positions  of  the  ruling 
edge  parallel  to  each  oth- 
er ;  also,  one  consisting 
of  two  movable  parts,  the  opposite  edges  of  which  are 
always  parallel.  —  Parallel  sailing  (Saul.),  sailing  on  a 
parallel  of  latitude.  —  Parallel  sphere  (Astron.  &  Geog.), 
that  position  of  the  sphere  in  wliich  the  circles  of  daily 
motion  are  parallel  to  the  horizon,  as  to  an  observer  at 
either  pole.  —  Parallel  vise,  a  vise  having  jaws  bo  guided 
as  to  remain  parallel  in  all  positions. 

Par'al-lel  (par'al-151),  re.  1.  A  line  which,  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  is  equidistant  from  another  line ;  a 
parallel  line,  a  parallel  plane,  etc. 

Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design, 

Sure  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line  ?         Pope* 

2.  Direction  conformable  to  that  of  another  line. 

Lines  that  from  tiieii parallel  decline.  Garth, 

3.  Conformity  continued  through  many  particulars  or 
in  all  essential  points  ;  resemblance  ;  similarity. 

'Twixt  earthly  females  and  the  moon 

All  parallels  exactly  run.  Swift,. 

4.  A  comparison  made ;  elaborate  tracing  of  similar- 
ity ;  as,  Johnson's  pur-oHeZ  between  Dryden  and  Pope. 

5.  Anything  equal  to,  or  resembling,  another  in  all  es- 
sential particulars ;  a  counterpart. 

None  but  thyself  can  be  thy  parallel.  Fope, 

6.  {Geog.)  One  of  the  imaginary  circles  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  parallel  to  the  equator,  marking  the  lati- 
tude ;  also,  the  corresponding  line  on  a  globe  or  map. 

7-  {3Iil.)  One  of  a  series  of  long  trenches  constructed 
before  a  besieged  fortress,  by  the  besieging  force,  as  a 
cover  for  troops  supporting  the  attacking  batteries. 
They  are  roughly  parallel  to  the  line  of  outer  defenses 
of  the  fortress. 

8.  {Print.)  A  character  consisting  of  two  parallel  ver- 
tical lines  (thus,  ji)  used  in  the  text  to  direct  attention 
to  a  similarly  marked  note  in  the  margin  or  at  the  foot 
of  a  page. 

Limiting  parallels.  See  under  Limit,  v.  t.  —  Parallel  of 
altitude  (Astron.),  one  of  the  small  circles  of  the  sphere, 
parallel  to  the  horizon ;  an  almucantar.  —  Parallel  of  dec- 
lination (Astron.),  one  of  the  small  circles  of  the  sphere, 
parallel  to  the  equator.  ~  Parallel  of  latitude,  (a)  ( Geog.) 
See  def.  6,  above,  (ft)  (Astron.)  One  of  the  small  circles 
of  the  sphere,  parallel  to  the  ecliptic. 

Par'al-lel,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Paeallbled  (-ISld) ; p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Paralleling  (-iel'ing).]  1.  To  place  or  set 
so  as  to  be  parallel ;  to  place  so  as  to  be  parallel  to,  or  to 
conform  in  direction  with,  something  else. 

The  needle  .  .  .  doth  parallel  and  place  itself  upon  the  true 
meridian.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  to  conform  to  something  else  in 
character,  motive,  aim,  or  the  like. 

His  Hf  e  is  paralleled 
Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice.    ShaJc. 

3.  To  equal ;  to  match ;  to  correspond  to.  Shak. 

4.  To  produce  or  adduce  as  a  parallel.     [JJ.]      Locke. 

My  young  remembrance  can  uot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it.  Shak. 

Par'al-lel,  v.  i.  To  be  parallel ;  to  correspond ;  to  be 
like.     [Obs.2  Bacon. 

Par'al-lel'a-hle  (-lel'a^b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  par- 
alleled, or  equaled.     [iJ.]  Bp.  Mall, 
Par'al-lel-ism  (-ISl-Tz'm),  re.    [Gr.  ;rapaAAi)Ai!r(x6s,  fr. 
jrapaAATjAi'feti'  to  place  side  by  side,  or  parallel :  cf.  F. 
parallelisme.1    1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  parallel. 

2.  Resemblance  ;  correspondence ;  similarity. 

A  close  parallelism  of  thought  and  incident.    T.  Warton. 

3.  Similarity  of  construction  or  meaning  of  clauses 
placed  side  by  side,  especially  clauses  expressing  the 
same  sentiment  with  slight  modifications,  as  is  common 
in  Hebrevif  poetry  ;  e.  g. :  — 

At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell : 

Where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  down  dead.    Judg.  v.  27. 

Par'al-lel-is'tio  (-is'tik),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  par- 
allelism ;  involving  parallelism. 

The  antithetic  or  parallelistic  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  en. 
tirely  lost.  Milman. 

Par'al-lel-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.    To  render  parallel.    [iS.] 

Par'al-lel-less,  a.    Matchless.    [It.) 

Par'al-lel-ly,  adv.  In  a  parallel  manner ;  with  paral- 
lelism.    [iJ.]  Dr.  IT.  More. 

Par'al-lel'O-gram  (-ISl'S-grSm),  n.     [Gr.  TrapoAATjAo- 

ypa/i/aoc;  TrapdAAr/Afls  parallel -)-Ypa<J)eii'  

to  write :  cf.  F.  paralUlogramme.    See      /  7 

Parallel,   and  -geam.]     {Geom.)    A    /  / 

right-lined  quadrilateral  figure,  whose    /  / 

opposite  sides  are  parallel,  and  conse-  / _/ 

quently  equal ;  —  sometimes  restricted     p.-.ueIoCTam        ! 
m  popular  usage  to  a  rectangle,  or     ^'"»"'=»"6""u. 
quadrilateral  figure  which  is  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and 
with  right  angles. 

Parallelogram  of  velocities,  forces,  accelerations,  momenta, 
etc.  (Mech.),  a  parallelogram  the  diagonal  of  which  rep- 
resents the  resultant  of  two  velocities,  forces,  accelera- 
tions, momenta,  etc.,  both  in  quantity  and  direction,  when 
the  velocities,  forceSj  accelerations,  momenta,  etc.,  are 
represented  in  quantity  and  direction  bythetwoadjacent 
sides  of  the  parallelogram. 

Par'al-lel'0-gram-mat'lo  (-grSm-mSttk),  a.  Ql  or 
pertaining  to  a  parallelogram  ;  parallelogrammic. 


ale,   senate,   care,    %m,   arm,    ask,    final,   all ;    eve,   event,    §nd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   HI ;    old,   obey,    drb,    5dd ; 
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Par'al-lel'o-gram'mlc    (par'oi-igi'o-gram'mTk),  i 
Par'al-lel'o-gram'mic-al  (-gram'ml-kol),  ) 

Having  the  properties  of  a  parallelogram.     [iJ.] 

Par'al-lel'O-pi'ped  (-pi'pSd),  «.  [Gr.  jrapaAAsjAeTri- 
ireSoi'  a  body  with  parallel  surfaces ;  7rapdAAT)Aos  parallel 
+  erviTreSov  a  plane  surface,  tTri'ireSos  on  the  ground,  or 
level  with  it,  level,  flat ;  iirC  on  +  tt^Sov  the 
ground:  ct.  F.  paralUlopipede.']  (Geom.' 
A  solid,  the  faces  of  which  are  six  parallel- 
ograms, the  opposite  pairs  being  parallel, 


el- 
el,  Ui 


and  equal  to  each  other ;  a  prism  whose  parallelopiped. 
base  is  a  parallelogram. 

Par'al-lel'0-pip'e-don  (-pip'e-dSn;  277),  n.  [NL.] 
A  parallelepiped.  Hutton. 

Par'a-log'io-al  (pSr'a-loj'T-kal),  a.  Containing  paral- 
ogism; illogical.    '■'Paralogical  doubt."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pa-ral'0-gism  (pa-rSl'6-jTz'm),n.  [Gr.  irapoAo-yicr^os, 
fr.  TrapoAoyifeo-flai  to  reason  falsely ;  napa.  beside  -\-  \oyC- 
(ecrSai  to  reason,  Adyo!  discourse,  reason :  cf.  F.  paru- 
logisnie.']  (Logic)  A  reasoning  which  is  false  in  point 
of  form,  that  is,  which  is  contrary  to  logical  rules  or  for- 
mulae ;  a  formal  fallacy,  or  pseudo-syllogism,  in  which 
the  conclusion  does  not  follow  from  the  premises. 

Pa-ral'0-gize  (-jiz),  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pakaioqized 

(-jlzd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pabalogizing  (-ji'zTng).]  [Gr. 
TTopoAoyifeo-eai.]  To  reason  falsely  ;  to  draw  conclusions 
not  warranted  by  the  premises,     [i?.] 

Pa-ral'0-gy  (-jy),  ».  [Gr.  napaXoyCa ;  irapa  beside, 
beyond  4- Aoyo!  reason.]     False  reasoumg;  paralogism. 

Par'a-lyse  (pSr'a-lIz),  v.  t.    Same  as  Paralyze. 

Pa-ral'y-sls  (pa-rSl'i-sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  TrapaXvcns, 
It.  jrapaXvew  to  loosen,  dissolve,  or  disable  at  the  side ; 
napd  beside  -f-  \ijeiv  to  loesen.  See  Paka-,  and  Loose, 
and  cf.  Palsy.]  (Med.)  Abolition  of  function,  whether 
complete  or  partial ;  esp.,  the  loss  of  the  power  of  vol- 
untary motion,  with  or  without  that  of  sensation,  in  any 
part  of  the  body  ;  palsy.  See  Hemiplegia,  and  Paba- 
PLEQiA.  Also  used  figuratively.  "  Utter  paralysis  of 
jnemory."  G.  Eliot. 

MischieToua  practices  arising  out  of  the  paralysis  of  the  pow- 
ers of  ownership.  Ituke  of  Argyll  (1887). 

Par'a-lyt'Io  (pSr'Wtt'Ik),  a.  [L.  paralyticus,  Gr. 
trapaAuTiKos  :  cf.  F.  paralytique.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  paralysis  ;  resembling  paralysis. 

2.  Affected  with  paralysis,  or  palsy. 

The  cold,  shaking,  para^yft'c  hand.  Prior. 

3.  Inclined  or  tending  to  paralysis. 

Paralytic  secretion  (Physiol.),  the  fluid,  generally  thin 
and  watery,  secreted  from  a  gland  after  section  or  pa- 
ralysis of  its  nerves,  as  the  paralytic  saliva. 

Par'a-lyt'ic,  «.     A  person  affected  with  paralysis. 

Par'a-lyt'ic-al  (-I-kal),  a.    See  Paealttic. 

Par'a-ly-za'tlon  (-IT-za'shiin),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  paralyzing,  or  the  state  of  being  paralyzed. 

Par'a-lyze  (par'a-llz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Paealyzed 
(-lizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Paralyzing  (-li'zing).]  [F. 
paralyser.  See  Paralysis.]  1.  To  affect  or  strike  with 
paralysis  or  palsy. 

2.  Fig. :  To  unnerve ;  to  destroy  or  impair  the  energy 
of  ;  to  render  ineffective  ;  as,  the  occurrence  paralysed 
the  community  ;  despondency  paralyzed  his  efforts. 

Par'am  (par'am),  re.  (Chem.)  A  white  crystalline 
nitrogenous  substance  (C2H4N4) ;  —  called  also  dicyan- 
diamide. 

Par'a-mag-net'ic  (p5r'a-mSg-net'ik),  a.  [Pref.  para- 
-f-  magnetic.'}  Magnetic,  as  opposed  to  diamagnetic.  — 
n.  A  paramagnetic  substance.  Faraday.  —  Par'a-mag- 
net'ic-al-ly  (-I-kai-ly),  adv. 

Par'a-mag'net-lsm  (-mag'ngt-i2''m),  re.  Magnetism, 
as  opposed  to  diamagneiism.  Faraday. 

Par'a-ma-le'Ic  (-ma-le'ik),  a.  [Pref.  para--\-  maleic.'] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  obtained 
from  malic  acid,  and  now  caiXeA.  fumaric  acid.     [OJj.] 

Par'a-ma'Uc  (-ma'lTk),  a.  [Pref.  para-  +  malic.'] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  organic  acid 
metaraeric  witli  malic  acid. 

Par'a-mas'toid  (-mSs'toid),  a.  [Pref.  para-  +  mas- 
toid.'} (Anat.)  Situated  beside,  or  near,  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  paroccipital ;  —  applied 
especially  to  a  process  of  the  skull  in  some  animals. 

Par'a-mat'ta  (-mat'ta),  n.  [So  named  from  Para- 
matta, in  Australia.]  A  light  fabric  of  cotton  and  worsted, 
resembling  bombazine  or  merino.  Beck{Draper^s  Diet.). 

Par'a-ment  (pSr'a-ment),  re.      [Sp.  para.mento,  from 

parar  to  prepare,  L.  parare.']     Ornamental  hangings, 

furniture,  etc.,  as  of  a  state  apartment ;  rich  and  elegant 

robes  worn  by  men  of  rank  ;  —  chiefly  in  the  plural.  [Ofo.] 

Lords  in  paranients  on  their  coursers.  Chauoer. 

Chamber  of  paraments,  presence  chamber  of  a  monarch. 

II  Pa'ra-men'tO  (pa'ra-mSn'to),  re.  [Sp.]  Ornament; 
decoration.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Par'a-mere  (par'a-mer),  n.  [Pref.  para-  +  -mere.'] 
(Zo'nl.)  One  of  the  symmetrical  halves  of  any  one  of  the 
radii,  or  spheromeres,  of  a  radiate  animal,  as  a  starfish. 

Pa-ram'e-ter    (pa-ram'e-ter),    n.       [Pref.   para-    -(- 

meter:  cf.  F. paramitre.~]  1.  (a)  (Moth.)  A  term  ap- 
plied _  to  some  characteristic  magnitude  whose  value, 
invariable  as  long  as  one  and  the  same  function,  curve, 
surface,  etc.,  is  considered,  serves  to  distinguish  that 
fimotion,  curve,  surface,  etc.,  from  others  of  the  same 
kind  or  family.  Brande  &  C.  (b)  Specifically  (Conic 
Sections),  in  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  a  third  propor- 
tional to  any  diameter  and  its  conjugate,  or  in  the  parab- 
ola, to  any  abscissa  and  the  corresponding  ordinate. 

IS^W^  The  parameter  of  the  principal  axis  of  a  conic  sec- 
tion is  called  the  latus  rectum. 

2.  (Crystallog.)  The  ratio  of  the  three  crystallographic 
axes  which  determines  the  position  of  aiy  plane;  also, 
the  fundamental  axial  ratio  for  a  given  species. 

II  Par'a-nie-trl'tlS  (par'A-me-tri'tTs),  re.  [NL.  See 
Para-,  and  Metritis.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the 
cellular  tissue  in  the  vicinity  of  the  uterus. 


Par'a-ml-Og'ra-pher  (par/a-mi-6g'r4-fer),  n.  [Gr. 
Trapoi/aia  proverb  +  -graph  -f-  -er.]  A  collector  or  writer 
of  proverbs.     [iJ.] 

Par'a-mi'tome  (-ml'tom),  re.  [Pref.  para-  -j-  mitome.  ] 
(Biol. )  The  fluid  portion  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell. 

llPa'ra-mo  (Sp.  pa'ra-mo  ;  E.  pa-ra'mo),  re.  ;  pi.  Pa- 
ramos (-moz).  [Sp.  paravio.]  A  high,  bleak  plateau  or 
district,  with  stunted  trees,  and  cold,  damp  atmosphere, 
as  in  the  Andes,  in  South  America. 

Par'a-morph  (par'a-mSrf),  n.  [Pref.  para-  +  Gr. 
li-opiftT)  form.]  (Mill.)  A  kind  of  pseudomorph,  in  which 
there  has  been  a  change  of  physical  characters  without 
alteration  of  chemical  composition,  as  the  change  of  arag- 
onite  to  calcite. 

Pat'a-mor'phisin  (par'a-mSr'flz'm),  n.  (Min.)  The 
change  of  one  mineral  species  to  another,  so  as  to  in- 
volve a  change  in  physical  characters  without  alteration 
of  chemical  composition. 

Par'a-mor'phous  (-fus),  a.  (Min.)  Relating  to  para- 
morphism  ;  exhibiting  paramorphism. 

Par'a-mount  (par'a-mount),  a.  [OF.  par  amont 
above  ;  par  through,  by  (L.  per)  -f-  amont  above.  See 
Amount.]  Having  the  highest  rank  or  jurisdiction ;  su- 
perior to  all  others  ;  chief  ;  supreme  ;  preeminent ;  as,  a 
paramount  duty.     "  A  traitor  paramount."  Bacon. 

Lady  paramount  (.Archery),  the  lady  making  the  best 
score.  —  Lord  paramount,  the  king. 

Syn.  —  Superior ;  principal ;  preeminent ;  chief. 

Par'a-mount,  «.     The  highest  or  chief.  Milton. 

Par'a-mount'ly,  adv.     In  a  paramount  manner. 

Pai'a-mour  (-moor),  re.  [F.  par  amour',  \it.,hy  or 
with  love.  See  2d  Par,  and  Amour.]  1.  A  lover,  of  either 
sex ;  a  wooer  or  a  mistress  (formerly  in  a  good  sense, 
now  only  in  a  bad  one) ;  one  who  takes  the  place,  with- 
out possessing  the  rights,  of  a  husband  or  wife ;  —  used 
of  a  man  or  a  woman. 

The  seducer  appeared  with  dauntless  front,  accompanied  by 
his  paramour.  Macaulaij. 

2.  Love;  gallantry.  [Oti.]  " For  paramour  and  jol- 
lity." Chaucer. 

Par'a-mour',  Par'a-mours'  (-moorz'),  adv.  By  or 
with  love,  esp.  the  love  of  the  sexes  ;  —  sometunes  writ- 
ten as  two  words.     [06s.] 

For  par  amour.  I  loved  her  first  ere  thou.    Chaucer. 

Par-am'y-lum  (par-am'I-lilm),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trapa 
beside -|- a/iuAoj' starch.]  (Chem.)  A  substance  resem- 
bling starch,  found  in  the  green  frothy  scum  formed  on 
the  surface  of  stagnant  water. 

Par'a-naph'tha-lene  (par'a-nSf'tha-len),  re.  [Pref. 
para-  -|-  naphthalene.]  (Chem.)  Anthracene  ;  —  caUed 
also  parayiaphthaline.     [Obs.] 

II Par'a-noi'a  (par'a-noi'a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irapa- 
voia.]     (Med.)  Mental  derangement ;  insanity. 

Par-an'thra-cene  (par-an'thra^sen),  re.  [Pref.  par2i,- 
-\- anthracene.]  (Chem.)  An  inert  isomeric  modification 
of  anthracene.  ' 

Par'a-nu'cle-US  (pSr'a^nu'kle-iis),  re.  [Pref.  para-  -f- 
nucleus.]    (Biol.)  Same  as  Nucleolus. 

Pa-ra'  nut'  (pa-ra'  niit').     (Bot.)  The  Brazil  nut. 

Par'a-njmpll  (par'a-nlmf ),  re.  [L.  paranymphus,  Gr. 
7rapdwiJ.4)0?  ;  Trapa  beside,  near  -j-  vvfxtjii]  a  bride  :  cf.  F. 
paranymphe.]  1.  (Gr.  Antiq.)  (a)  A  friend  of  the 
bridegroom  who  went  with  him  in  his  chariot  to  fetcli 
home  the  bride.  Milton,  (b)  The  bridesmaid  who  con- 
ducted the  bride  to  the  bridegroom. 

2.  Hence  :  An  ally  ;  a  supporter  or  abettor.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Par'a-nym'phal  (-nim'fal),  a.    Bridal ;  nuptial.  [R.] 
At  some  paranympiial  feast.  Ford. 

Par'a-pec'tln  (-pek'tln),  re.  [Pref.  para-  +  pectin.] 
(Chem.)  A  gelatinous  modification  of  pectin. 

Par'a-pegm  (par'a-pem),  re.  [L.  parapegma,  Gr.  Tra- 
pa7njyp.a,  fr.  TrapaTrr\yyvva.i  to  fix  beside  ;  Trapa  beside  -|- 
TTTjyvvvaito&x:  ci.F.  parapegme.]  An  engraved  tablet, 
usually  of  brass,  set  up  in  a  public  place. 

1^^  Parapegms  were  used  for  the  publication  of  laws, 
proclamations,  etc.,  and  the  recording  of  astronomical 
phenomena  or  calendar  events. 

Par'a-pep'tone  (-pep'ton),  re.  [Pref.  para-  -j-  pep- 
tone.] (Physiol.  Chem.)  An  albuminous  body  formed  in 
small  quantity  by  the  peptic  digestion  of  proteids.  It 
can  be  converted  into  peptone  by  pancreatic  juice,  but 
not  by  gastric  juice. 

Par'a-pet  (-pet),  m.  [F.,iT.\t.parapetto,  ir.  parare 
to  ward  off,  guard  (L.  parare  to  prepare,  pi-ovide)  -\- 
petto  the  breast,  L.  pectus.     See  Parry,  and  Pectoral.] 

X.  (Arch.)  A  low  wall,  especially  one  .serving  to  pro- 
tect the  edge  of  a  platform,  roof,  bridge,  or  the  like. 

2.  (Fort.)  A  wall,  rampart,  or  elevation  of  earth,  for 
covering  soldiers  from  an  enemy's  fire ;  a  breastwork. 
See  niust.  of  Casemate. 

Par'a-pet'al-ous  (-pet'ffl-us),  a.  [Vref.  para- -\- petal.] 
(Bot.)  Growing  by  the  side  of  a  petal,  as  a  stamen. 

Par'a-pet'ed,  a.     Having  a  parapet. 

Par'aph  (pSr'aif),  re.  [F.  paraphe,  parn.fe,  contr.  fr. 
paragraphe.]  A  flourish  made  with  t!ie  pen  at  the  end 
of  a  signature.  In  tlie  Middle  Ages,  tliis  formed  a  sort 
of  rude  safeguard  against  forgery.  Brande  &  C. 

Par'aph,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Paraphed  (-aft) ;  ;;.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Paraphing.]  [Cf.  F.  parapher,  paraj'er.]  To 
add  a  paraph  to  ;  to  sign,  esp.  with  the  initials. 

II  Par'a-pher'na  (par'iVfer'na),  n.  pi.  [L.]  (Bom. 
Law)  Tlie  property  of  a  woman  whicli,  on  lier  marriage, 
was  not  made  a  part  of  herdower,  but  remained  Iier  own. 

Par'a-pher'nal  (-nal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  paraphenuiL]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  paraphernalia ;  as,  paraphernal  pro))- 
erty.  Kent. 

Par'a-pher-na'11-a  (-fer-na'lY-a  or  -nill'ya ;  106),  re.  pi. 
[LL.  paraphernaHa  hnna,  fr.  L.  parapherna,  pi.,  para- 
plierna,  Gr.  Trapa((>epi'a  ;  iropa  beside  +  ^epvr;  a  bride's 
dowry,  fr.  <j>epeii'  to  bring.  See  1st  Bear.]  1.  (Law) 
Something  reserved  to  a  wife,  over  and  above  her  dower, 
being  chiefly  apparel  and  ornaments  suited  to  her  degree. 

2.  Appendages  ;  ornaments  ;  finery  ;  equipments. 


II  Par'a-pbl-mo'sls  (p5r'a-fi-mo'8is),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Trapa(jbi(xa)(r« ;  Trapa  beyond  -j-  (fiLixoiv  to  muzzle.]  (Med.) 
A  condition  in  which  the  prepuce,  after  being  retracted 
behind  the  glans  penis,  is  constricted  there,  and  can  not 
be  brought  forward  into  place  again. 

Par'a-phos-phor'ic  (pSr'a-fos-fSr'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  para- 
-\- phosphoric]     (Chem.)   Pyrophosphoric.     [Obs.] 

II  Par'a-phrag'ma  (-frag'ma),  re. ,-  pi.  Paraphkagma- 
TA  (-ta).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trapa  beside  -|-  (ppdyfia,  -aros,  an 
inclosure.]  (Zo'ul.)  One  of  the  outer  divisions  of  an  en» 
dosternite  of  Crustacea.  —  Par'a-phrag'mal  (-mol),  a. 

Far'a-phrase  (pSr'a-lraz),  n.  [L.  paraphrasis,  Gr. 
Trapcic^pacrts,  from  7rapa(/)pd^etz/  to  say  the  same  thing  in 
other  words ;  irapd  beside  +  <#)pafeti'  to  speak :  cf.  F. 
paraphrase.  See  Paba-,  and  Phrase.]  A  restatement 
of  a  text,  passage,  or  work,  expressing  the  meaning  of 
the  original  in  another  form,  generally  for  the  sake  of 
its  clearer  and  fuller  exposition ;  a  setting  forth  the  sig- 
nification of  a  text  in  other  and  ampler  terms ;  a  free 
translation  or  rendering  ;  —  opposed  to  metaphrase. 

In  paraphrase,  or  translation  with  latitude,  the  author's  words 

are  not  so  strictly  followed  as  his  sense.  Dryden. 

Excellent  2>araphrases  of  the  Psalms  of  David.    /.  Ditraeli. 

His  sermons  a  living  paraphrase  upon  his  practice.    South. 

The  Targums  are  also  called  the  Chaldaic  or  Aramaic  Para- 
phrases. Shipley. 

Par'a-phrase,  11.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Paraphrased 
(-frazd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Paraphrasing  (-fra'zT)ig).]  To 
express,  interpret,  or  translate  with  latitude ;  to  give  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  other  language. 

We  are  put  to  construe  and  paraphrase  our  own  words. 

Bp.  Siillingjleet. 

Par'a-phrase,  v.  i.    To  make  a  paraphrase. 

Par'a-phra'ser  (-fra'zer),  re.    One  who  paraphrsises. 

Par'a-phra'sian  (-ira'zhan),  n.    A  paraphraser.  [R.'^ 

Par'a-phrast  (-frSst), re.  \\j.paraphrastes,GT.  Trapaijipa- 
<7Tr)5  ;  cf.  F.  paruphraste.]    A  paraphraser.     T.  Warton. 

Far'a-phras'tic  (-frSs'tik),    I  a.    [Gr.  Trapa(f>paa-TiK6i  : 

Par'a-phras'tic-al  (-ti-koi),  )  cf.  F.  poraphrastique.] 
Paraphrasing  ;  of  the  nature  of  paraphrase  ;  explaining, 
or  translating  in  words  more  clear  and  ample  than  those 
of  the  author ;  not  literal ;  free.  —  Par'a-phras'tlc- 
al-ly,  adv. 

II  Pa-raph'y-SlS  (p4-r5f'i-sis),  n.  ;  pi.  Paraphyses 
(-sez).  [NL.,  £r.  Gr.  Trapa beside-j- (^vo-ts  growth.]  (Bot.) 
A  minute  jointed  filament  growing  among  the  archegonia 
and  antheridia  of  mosses,  or  with  the  spore  cases,  etc., 
of  other  flowerless  plants. 

II  Far'a-ple'gi-a  (par'a-ple'ji-a),  1  n.   [NL.  paraplegia, 

Par'a-ple'gy  (pSr'a-ple'jy),  I  fr.  Gr.  jrapaTrArj-yta 
hemiplegia,  fr.  TrapaTrA^o-o-etv  to  strike  at  the  side ;  irapa 
beside -|- TrATjo-o-eii' to  strike  :  ci.  F.  paraplegic.]  (Med.) 
Palsy  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  on  both  sides,  caused 
usually  by  disease  of  the  spinal  cord.  —  Par'a-pleg'ic 
(-plej'Tk  or  -ple'jik),  a,_ 

II  Par'a-pleu'ra  (-plu'ra),  re.  /  pi.  PARAPLEURffl  (-re). 
[NL.  See  Para-,  and  2d  Pleura.]  (Zool.)  A  chitinou.' 
piece  between  the  metasternum  and  the  pleurou  of  cei'- 
tain  insects.  ,— :=^a}v  J 

||Par'a-po'di-um  (-po'dT-iim),    ("""""^iva 
n.; pi.  Parapodia  (-a).   [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Trapd  beside  +  noSiov,  dim.    ji 
of  TTOus  foot.]   (.^ooZ.)  One  of  the  ^^ 
lateral  appendages  of  an  annelid ;  ^'- 
—  called  also  foot  tubercle. 

d^^  They  may  serve  for  loco- 
motion, respiration,  and  sensa- 
tion, and  often  contain  spines  or 
set3s.  When  well  developed,  a 
dorsal  part,  or  re  o/oporfrwTn,  and  T,  j.  „  it-  1 
Lr."MSi;L'^°5  "««'-"^<'*"'"'    BXl^iri;eafleWf)o°r! 


are  distinguished. 


sal  Cirrus  ;  v  Ventral  Cir- 


Par'a-poph'y-sis  (-pof'i-sTs),   rus  ;   r  Notopodium  ; 
n.;pl.  Parapophyses  (-sez).  [NL.    Neuropodium  ;  s  s'  Fasci- 
See     Para-,     and    Apophysis.]    clesofbetis. 
(Anat.)  The  ventral  transverse,  or  capitular,  process  of 
a  vertebra.     See  Vertebra. — Par-ap'0-phys'ic-al  (pSr- 
ap'o-fiz'i-kffl),  a. 

II  Pa-rap'te-rum  (pa-rap'te-rum),  re.  ;  pi.  Paraptera 
(-ra).  [NL.  See  Para-,  and  Pteron.]  (Zo'oi.)  A  special 
plate  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  mesothorax  and  meta- 
thorax  of  certain  insects. 

Far'a-quet'  (par'a-kef),  1  n.  [See  Paroquet.]  (Zo'ol.) 

Par'a-qui'tO  (-ke'toj,        )      See  Parrakeet. 

Far'a-sang  (par'a-sang),  re.  [L.  parasanga,  Gr.  Trapa- 
o-ayyijs,  from  Old  Persian ;  cf.  Per.  /arson g.]  A  Per- 
sian measure  of  length,  which,  according  to  Herodotus 
and  Xenophon,  was  thirty  stadia,  or  somewhat  more  than 
three  and  a  half  miles.  The  measure  varied  in  differ- 
ent times  and  places,  and,  as  now  used,  is  estimated  at 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  English  miles. 

II  Par'a-sce'nl-um  (-se'iiT-Qm ),  re. ;  pi.  Parascenia  (-4). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trapao-KTJrtoi';  Trapa  beside  -\-  ct/ctji/?;  stage.] 
(Greek  &  Rom.  Antiq.)  One  of  two  apartments  adjoin- 
ing tlie  stage,  probably  used  as  robing  rooms. 

II  Far'a-SCe've  (-se've),  re.  [L.,from  Gr.  Trapaa-K6uij, 
lit.,  prepar.ation.]  1.  Among  the  Jews,  the  evening  be- 
fore the  Sabbath.     [Obs.]       Mark  xv.  42  (Douay  Ver.). 

2.  A  preparation.     [R.'\  Donne. 

Par'a-SChe-mat'iC  (-ske-miJt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Trapacr;^;7)Ma- 
Ti'feii'  to  chiingo  from  the  true  form.]  Of  or  ]iert:iining 
to  a  change  from  the  right  form,  as  in  the  formation  of  a 
word  from  anotlior  by  a  change  of  termination,  gender, 
etc.  Max  J\liiller. 

II  Far'a-se-le'ne  (-se-le'n^),  n. ;  pi.  Parasklen;k  (-ne). 
[NL.,  from  Gr.  iropa  beside  -}-  (rekqim)  the  moon:  cf.  F. 
jxrnisethic.]  (Meteor.)  A  mock  moon  ;  nn  image  of  the 
moon  which  sometimes  appears  at  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  two  lunar  halos.     Cf.  Parhelion. 

II  Far'a-sl'ta  (-si'tA),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  (a)  An 
artiHcnal  group  formerly  made  for  parasitic  insects,  us 
lice,  ticks,  mites,  etc,  (/))  A  division  of  oopopod  Crus- 
tacea, having  a  sucking  mouth,  as  the  lerueans.  Tliey  «r« 
mostly  parasites  on  fishes.     Calted  also  fliphonostomata. 


Oae,    iinite,    rude,   full,   tip,    Om ;    pity ;    food,    fo'ot ;    out,   oil ;      ctaair ;    bo  ;    sing,   ink  ;    tlien,    thin  ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Pai'a-Sl'tal  (pSr'a^sJ'tal),  a.  {Sot.  &  Zo'ol.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  parasites ;  parasitic. 

Par'a-Site  (-sit),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  parasitus,  Gr.  jrapa- 
ffiTO!,  lit.,  eating  beside,  or  at  the  table  of,  another ;  irapd 
beside  -j-  cnrelv  to  feed,  from  <7ito5  wheat,  grain,  food.] 

1.  One  who  frequents  the  tables  of  the  rich,  or  who 
lives  at  another's  expense,  and  earns  his  welcome  by 
flattery ;  a  hanger-on ;  a  toady  ;  a  sycophant. 

Thou,  with  trembling  fear, 
Or  like  a  fawning  parasite,  obey'st.  Milton. 

Parasites  were  called  such  smell-feasts  as  would  seek  to  be 
£ree  guests  at  rich  men's  tables.  Udall. 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  plant  obtairung  nourishment  imme- 
diately from  other  plants  to  which  it  attaches  itself,  and 
whose  juices  it  absorbs;  —  sometimes,  but  erroneously, 
called  epiphyte,  (b)  A  plant  living  on  or  within  an  ani- 
mal, and  supported  at  its  expense,  as  many  species  of 
fungi  of  the  genus  Torrubia. 

3.  (Zool.)  (a)  An  animal  which  lives  during  the  whole 
or  part  of  its  existence  on  or  in  the  body  of  some  other 
animal,  feeding  upon  its  food,  blood,  or  tissues,  as  lice, 
tapeworms,  etc.  (6)  An  animal  which  steals  the  food  of 
another,  as  the  parasitic  jager.  (c)  An  animal  wliich 
habitually  uses  the  nest  of  another,  as  the  cowbird  and 
the  European  cuckoo. 

Par'a-sit'ic  (-sTt'Ik),      )  a.     [L.  pnra.nlicus,  Gr.  tto- 

Par'a-Sit'ic-al  (-I-kal),  )  poo-iTi/cos  :  cf.  F.  parasi- 
tique.']  1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  parasite  ;  fa\viiing  for  food 
or  favors  ;  sycophantic.  "Porasrtic  preachers."  3Iillon. 

2.  {Bot.  &  Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  parasites ;  living 
on,  or  deriving  nourishment  from,  some  other  living  ani- 
mal or  plant.     See  Pakasite,  2  &  3. 

Parasitic  gull.  Parasitic  Jagsr.    (Zool.)  See  Jageb. 

— Par'a-sii'lc-al-ly,  ^fJy.  —  Par'a-slt'lc-al-ness,  n. 

Par'a-sit'i-Clde  (-T-sid),  n.  [Parasite  -f  L.  caedere 
to  kill.]    Anything  used  to  destroy  parasites.        Quain. 

Par'a-Si'Usm  (-si'tiz'm;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pnrasi- 
tisme.2  1.  The  state  or  behavior  of  a  parasite  ;  the  act 
of  a  parasite.     "  Court  parasitism."  Milton. 

2.  {Bot.  &  Zool.)  The  state  of  being  parasitic. 

Par'a-Sd'  (p5r'a-s61';  277),  re.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  or  Pg. 
parasol,  or  It.  parasole  ;  It.  parare  to  ward  off,  Sp.  & 
Pg.  parar  (L.  parare  to  prepare)  +  It.  sole  sun,  Sp.  & 
Pg.  sol  (L.  sol).  See  Parry,  Solar.]  A  kind  of  small 
umbrella  used  by  women  as  a  protection  from  the  sun. 

Par'a-sol',  v.  t.    To  shade  as  with  a  parasol.     [iJ.] 

Par'a-sol-ette'  (-sol-Sf),  re.     A  small  parasol. 

Par'a-sphe'nold  (-sfe'noid),  a.  [Pref.  para-  -f-  sphe- 
noid.l  {Anat.)  Near  the  sphenoid  bone; — applied  es- 
pecially to  a  bone  situated  immediately  beneath  the  sphe- 
noid in  the  base  of  the  skull  in  many  animals.  —  re.  The 
parasphenoid  bone. 

Pa-ras'ti-Chy  (pa-rSs'tT-ky),  re.  [Pref.  para-  -f-  Gr. 
TTixoi  a-  row.]  {Bot.)  A  secondary  spiral  in  phyllotaxy, 
as  one  of  the  evident  spirals  in  a  pine  cone. 

II  Par'a-syn-ax'ls  (pSr'a-stn-Sks'is),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
srapacniVafis,  from  Trapamivdyeiv  to  assemble  illegally  or 
secretly.]     {Civil  Law)  An  unlawful  meeting. 

Par'a-syn-thet'iC  (-sln-thSt'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  irapacrvvBe- 
Tos.  See  Paea-,  and  Synthetic]  Formed  from  a  com- 
pound word.  " Parasynthetic  deiiyntiyes."  Br. Murray. 

Par'a-tac'tic  (-tak'ttk),  a.  {Gram.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  characterized  by,  parataxis. 

II  Par'a-tas'lS  (-taks'Is),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Traparafis  a 
placing  beside,  fr.  Traparaa'cretv  to  place  beside.]  {Gram.) 
The  mere  ranging  of  propositions  one  after  another, 
without  indicating  their  connection  or  interdependence  ; 
—  opposed  to  syntax.  Brande  &  C. 

II  Pa-rat3l'e-sls  (pa-rSth'e-sTs),  re.  ;  pi.  Pabatheses 
(-sez).  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Trapofleo-is  a  putting  beside,  from 
T-apariBevai  to  put  beside.]  1.  {Gram.)  The  placing  of 
two  or  more  nouns  in  the  same  case ;  apposition. 

2.  {Rhet.)  A  parenthetical  notice,  usually  of  matter 
to  be  afterward  expanded.  Smart. 

3.  {Print. )  The  matter  contained  within  brackets. 

4.  (Eccl.)  A  commendatory  prayer.  Shipley. 
Par'a-thet'lc  (pSr'a^thgtlk),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

parathesis. 

II Pa'ra'ton'nerre'  (pa'ra/to'nSr'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  po:;er 
to  parry  +  <orereerre  thunderbolt.]  A  conductor  of  light- 
ning ;  a  lightning  rod. 

Par-aun'ter    (pSr-an'ter),    adv.      [Par    -{■   aunter."] 

Peradventure.     See  Paeaventure.     [OSs.]         Chaucer. 

II  Pa-rauque'  (pa-rok'),  re.     {Zool.)  A  bird  {Nyclidro- 

mus  albicollis)  ranging  from  Texas  to   South  America. 

It  is  allied  to  the  night  hawk  and  goatsucker. 

Par'a-vail'  (par'a-val'),  a.    [OF.  par  aval  below ;  par 

through  (L.  per)  -{-  aval  down ;   a-  (L.  ad)  -\-  val  (L. 

vallis)  a  valley.    Cf.  Paramount.]    {Eng.  Law)  At  the 

bottom ;  lowest.  Cowell. 

It^^  In  feudal  law,  the  tenant  paravail  is  the  lowest 

tenant  of  the  fee,  or  he  who  is  immediate  tenant  to  one 

who  holds  over  of  another.  Wharton. 

Par'a-vant' (pSr'a^vanf),  \adv.  [OF.  par  avant. 

Par'a-vaunt'  (-vanf  or  -vanf),)      See   Par,  and  1st 

AvAONT.]     1.  In  front ;  publicly.     [0J«.]  Spenser. 

2.  Beforehand ;  first.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

Par'a-ven'ture  (-vgn'tiJr ;  135),  adv.      [Par  +  aven- 

ture.~\    Peradventure ;  perchance.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Par'a-xan'thln  (-zSn'thin),  n.     [Pref.  para-  +  xan- 

ihin.'l    {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  crystalline  substance  closely 

related  to  xanthin,  present  in  small  quantity  in  urine. 

Par-ax'i-al  (par-5ks'i-al),  a.  [Pref.  parar  -j-  azial."] 
^Anat.)  On  either  side  of  the  axis  of  the  skeleton. 

Par'a-xylene  (par'a^zi'len),  n.  {Chem.)  A  hydrocar- 
bon of  the  aromatic  series  obtained  as  a  colorless  liquid 
by  the  distillation  of  camphor  with  zinc  chloride.  It  is 
one  of  the  three  metamers  of  xylene.  Cf.  Metahee,  and 
Xylene. 

Partoll'  (par'boil'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Parboiled 
(-boild') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Parboiling.]  [OE.  parboilen, 
OF.  parbouillir  to  cook  well ;  par  through  (see  Par) 
-{■  bouillir  to  boil,  L.  bullire.     The   sense  has  been 


influenced  by  E.  part.  See  1st  Bon..]  1.  To  boil  or  cook 
thoroughly.     [Obs.']  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  boil  in  part ;  to  cook  partially  by  boiUng. 

Par'ttreak'  (pair'brak'),  V.  i.  &  i.  [Par  -J-  break."]  To 
throw  out;  to  vomit.     [06s.]  Skelion. 

Parljreak',  re.    Vomit.     {Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Par'buc'kle  (par'btik'k'l),  re.  (a)  A  kind  of  purchase 
for  hoisting  or  lowering  a  cylindrical  burden,  as  a  cask. 
The  middle  of  a  long  rope  is  made  fast  aloft,  and  both 
parts  are  looped  around  the  object,  which  rests  in  the 
loops,  and  rolls  ic  them  as  the  ends  are  hauled  up  or 
payed  out.  (6)  A  double  sling  made  of  a  single  rope,  for 
slinging  a  cask,  gun,  etc. 

Par'l)UC'kle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Parbuckled  (-k'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Parbucklino  (-kling).]  To  hoist  or  lower 
by  means  of  a  parbuckle.  Totten. 

Par'csB  (par'se),  re.  pi.    [L.]   The  Fates.  See  Fate,  4. 

Par-case'  (piir-kas'),  adv.  [Par  -\-  case.]  Perchance  ; 
by  chance.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Par'ceX  (par'sSl  or  -sel ;  92),  n.  [F.  parcelle  a  small 
part,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  parlicella,  dim.  of  L.  pars.  See 
Part,  re.,  and  cf.  Particle.]  1.  A  portion  of  anything 
taken  separately ;  a  fragment  of  a  whole  ;  a  part.  [Ar- 
chaic] "  A parce?  of  her  woe."  Chaucer. 
Two  parcels  of  the  white  of  an  egg.       Arhuthnot. 

The  parcels  of  the  nation  adopted  different  forms  of  self-gov- 
ernment. J.  A.  SymomJs. 

2.  {Law)  A  part ;  a  portion ;  a  piece ;  as,  a  certain 
piece  of  land  is  part  and  parcel  of  another  piece. 

3.  An  indiscriminate  or  indefinite  number,  measure, 
or  quantity ;  a  collection  ;  a  group. 

This  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  disposing.  Shak. 

4.  A  number  or  quantity  of  things  put  up  together  ;  a 
bundle ;  a  package  ;  a  packet. 

'T  is  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage.  Cowper. 

Bill  of  parcels.  See  under  6th  Bill.  —  Parcel  office,  an 
office  where  parcels  are  received  for  keeping  or  forward- 
ing and  delivery.  —  Parcel  post,  that  department  of  the 
post  office  concerned  with  the  collection  and  transmission 
of  parcels.  —  Part  and   parcel.    See  under  Part. 

Par'oel,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Parceled  (-sgld  or  -seld) 
or  Parcelled;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Parceling  or  Parcel- 
ling.] 1.  To  divide  and  distribute  by  parts  or  portions  ; 
—  often  with  otit  or  into.  "Their  woes  are  parceled, 
mine  are  general."  Shak. 

These  ghostly  kings  would  parcel  out  my  power.    Dryden. 
The  broad  woodland  jjarceled  into  farms.      Tennyson. 

2.  To  add  a  parcel  or  item  to ;  to  itemize.    [iJ.] 

That  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  up  into  a  parcel ;  as,  to  parcel  a  custom- 
er's purchases  ;  the  machine  ^arceZs  yarn,  wool,  etc. 

To  parcel  a  rope  {Naut.).,  to  wind  strips  of  tarred  canvas 
tightly  around  it.  Totten.  — To  parcel  a  seam  (Naut.),  to 
cover  it  with  a  strip  of  tarred  canvas. 

Par'cel,  a.  &  adv.     Part  or  halt ;  in  part ;  partially. 

Shak.     [Sometimes  hyphened  with  the  word  following.] 

The  worthy  dame  wasparce?-blind.        .Sir  W.  Scott. 

One  that . . .  wasparce^bearded  [partially  bearded].  Tennyson. 

Parcel  poet,  a  half  poet ;  a  poor  poet.  [06s.]   B.  Jonson. 

Par'cel-lng,  re.  [Written  also  parcelling.']  1.  The 
act  of  dividing  and  distributing  in  portions  or  parts. 

2.  (Naut.)  Long,  narrow  slips  of  canvas  daubed  with 
tar  and  wound  about  a  rope  like  a  bandage,  before  it  is 
served  ;  used,  also,  in  mousing  on  the  stays,  etc. 

Par'oel-mele'  (-mel'),  adv.  [See  Parcel,  and  Meal 
a  part.]    By  parcels  or  parts.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Par'ce-na-ry  (par'se-na-rj?),  re.  [See  Parcener,  Part- 
ner.] {Law)  The  holding  or  occupation  of  an  inherita- 
ble estate  which  descends  from  the  ancestor  to  two  or 
more  persons ;  coheirship. 

J^^  It  differs  in  many  respects  from  joint  tenancy, 
which  is  created  by  deed  or  devise.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  no  essential  distinction  between  parcenary  and 
tenancy  in  common.  Wharton.    Kent. 

Par'ce-ner  (-ner),  n.  [OF.  parfonnier,  parsonnier, 
fr.  parzon,  parfun,  pardon,  part,  portion,  fr.  L.  par- 
titio  a  division.  See  Partition,  and  cf.  Partner.]  {Law) 
A  coheir,  or  one  of  two  or  more  persons  to  whom  an  es- 
tate of  inheritance  descends  jointly,  and  by  whom  it  is 
held  as  one  estate. 

Parch  (parch),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Parched  (parcht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Parching.]  [OE.  perchen  to  pierce, 
hence  used  of  a  piercing  heat  or  cold,  OF.  perchier,  an- 
other form  of  percier,  F.  percer.  See  Pierce.]  1.  To 
bum  the  surface  of ;  to  scorch ;  to  roast  over  the  fixe,  as 
dry  grain ;  as,  to  parch  the  skin  ;  to  parch  com. 

Ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor  parched  com.    Zev.  xsiii.  14. 

2.  To  dry  to  extremity  ;  to  shrivel  with  heat ;  as,  the 
mouth  is  parched  from  fever. 

The  ground  below  is  parched.  Dryden. 

Farcb,  v.  i.  To  become  scorched  or  superficially  burnt ; 
to  be  very  dry.     "ParcA  in  Afric  sun."  Shak. 

Parch'ed-ness,  re.    The  state  of  being  parched. 

Par-che'sl  (par-che'zT),  n.    See  Pachisi. 

Parch'lng  (parch'ing),  a.  Scorching ;  burning ;  dry- 
ing. "Sxunraer's parching  heat."  Shak.  —  Parch'lng- 
ly,  adv. 

Parch'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OE.  parchemin,  perchemin, 
F.  parchemin,  LL.  pergamenum,  L.  pergamena,  perga- 
mina,  fr.  L.  Pergamenus  of  or  belonging  to  Pergamus 
an  ancient  city  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  where  parchment 
was  first  used.]  1.  The  skin  of  a  lamb,  sheep,  goat, 
young  calf,  or  other  animal,  prepared  for  writing  on. 
See  Vellum. 

But  here 's  aparchment  with  the  seal  of  CsEsar.       Shak. 

2.  The  envelope  of  the  coffee  grains,  Inside  the  pulp. 

Parclmieiit  paper.    See  Papyrine. 

Par'cl-ty  (par'st-ty),  re.  [L.  parcitas,  fr.  parens  spar- 
ing.]    Sparingness.     [05s.] 


Par'close'  (pSrldos'),  n.  [OF.  See  Pebclose.]  {Eccl. 
Arch.)  A  screen  separating  a  chapel  from  the  body  oS 
the  church.  ["Written  also  ;:ia)-adose  and  ^ercZose.]  Hook. 

Pard   (pard),  re.     [L.  pardus,   Gr.   irdpSet;   cf.   Skr. 
^rdaAu  tiger,  panther.]     {Zool.)  A  leopard ;  a  panther. 
And  more  pinch-spotted  make  them 
Than  pard  or  cat  o'  mountain.  Shak. 

Par'dale  (par'dSl),  re.  [L.  prirdalis,  Gr.  n-apSoAre. 
Cf.  Pard.]     {Zool.)  A  leopard.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Par-de'  (par-de'  or  par'de).  Par-die'  (par-de'),  adv.  or 
interj.  [F.  pardi,  for  par  Bieu  by  God.]  Certainly  ; 
surely ;  truly  ;  verily ;  —  originally  an  oath.  [Writtea 
also  pardee,  pardieux,  perdie,  etc.]     [06s.] 

He  was,  parde,  an  old  fellow  of  yours.       Chancer. 

Par'dine  (par'din),  a.     (Zool.)  Spotted  like  a  pard. 

Pardlne  lynx  (2odl.),  a  species  of  lynx  (Felis  lyardina) 
inhabiting  Southern  Europe.  Its  color  is  rufous,  spotted 
with  black. 

Par'do  (-do),  re.  [Pg.  pardao,  fr.  Skr.  pratdpa  splen- 
dor, majesty.]  A  money  of  account  in  Goa,  India,  equiv- 
alent to  about  2s.  6d.  sterling,  or  60  cts. 

Par'don  (par'd'n),  n.  [F.,  fr.  pardonner  to  pardon. 
See  Pardon,  v.  t.]  1.  The  act  of  pardoning ;  forgive- 
ness, as  of  an  offender,  or  of  an  offense ;  release  from 
penalty ;  remission  of  punishment ;  absolution. 

Pardon,  my  lord,  for  me  and  for  my  tidings.     Shak, 
But  infinite  in  pardon  was  my  judge.  Milton. 

Used  in  expressing  courteous  denial  or  contradiction ; 
as,  I  crave  your  pardon;  or  in  indicating  that  one  has 
not  understood  another ;  as,  I  beg  pardon. 

2.  An  official  warrant  of  remission  of  penalty. 

Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  my  brother.        Shak. 

3.  The  state  of  being  forgiven.  South. 

4.  {Law)  A  release,  by  a  sovereign,  or  officer  having 
jurisdiction,  from  the  penalties  of  an  offense,  being  dis- 
tinguished from  amnesty,  which  is  a  general  obliteration 
and  canceling  of  a  particular  line  of  past  offenses. 

Syn.  —  Forgiveness ;  remission.    See  Forgiveness. 

Par'don,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pardoned  (-d'nd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pardoning.]  [Either  fr.  pardon,  n.;  or 
from  F.  pardonner,  LL.  perdonare ;  L.  per  through, 
thoroughly,  perfectly  -\-  donare  to  give,  to  present.  See 
Par-,  and  Donation.]  1.  To  absolve  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  fault  or  the  punishment  of  crime ;  to  free 
from  penalty  ;  —  applied  to  the  offender. 

In  this  thing  the  Lord  pardon  thy  servant.     2  Kings  v.  38. 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me  ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me.     Shak. 

2.  To  remit  the  penalty  of ;  to  suffer  to  pass  without 
punishment ;  to  forgive  ;  —  applied  to  offenses. 

I  pray  thee,  pardon  my  sin.  1  Sam.  xv.  25. 

Apollo,  pardon 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thine  oracle  1  Shak. 

3.  To  refrain  from  exacting  as  a  penalty. 

1  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it.  Shak, 

4.  To  give  leave  (of  departure)  to.     [06s.] 

Even  now  about  it  1  1  wiW  pardon  you.  Shak. 

Pardon  me,  forgive  me ;  excuse  me ;  —  a  phrase  used 
also  to  express  courteous  denial  or  contradiction. 

Syn.— To  forgive;  absolve;  excuse;  overlook ;  remit ; 
acquit.    See  Excuse. 

Par'don-a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf .  F.  pardonnable.]  Ad- 
mitting of  pardon ;  not  requiring  the  execution  of  pen- 
alty ;  venial ;  excusable  ;  —  applied  to  the  offense  or  to 
the  offender  ;  as,  a  pardonable  fault,  or  culprit. 

Par'don-a-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
pardonable ;  as,  the  pardonableness  of  sin.       Bp.  Hall. 

Par'don-a-bly,  adv.  In  a  maimer  admitting  of  par- 
don ;  excusably.  Dryden. 

Par'don-er  (-er),  re.    1.  One  who  pardons.         Shak. 

2.  A  seller  of  indulgences.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Par'don-lng,  a.  Relating  to  pardon ;  having  or  exer- 
cising the  right  to  pardon ;  willing  to  pardon ;  merciful ; 
as,  the  pardonitig  power  ;  a  pardoning  God. 

Pare  (pSr),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pared  (pSrd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Paring.]  [F.  parer  to  pare,  as  a  horse's  hoofs, 
to  dress  or  curry,  as  leather,  to  clear,  as  anchors  or  ca- 
bles, to  parry,  ward  off,  fr.  L.  parare  to  prepare.  Cf. 
Empire,  Parade,  Pardon,  Parry,  Prepare.]  1.  To  cut 
off,  or  shave  off,  the  superficial  substance  or  extremities 
of ;  as,  to  pare  an  apple ;  to  pare  a  horse's  hoof. 

2.  To  remove ;  to  separate ;  to  cut  or  shave,  as  the 
skin,  rind,  or  outside  part,  from  anything ;  —  followed 
by  off  or  away  ;  as,  to  pare  off  the  rind  of  fruit ;  to  pare 
away  redundancies. 

3.  Fig. :  To  diminish  the  bulk  of  ;  to  reduce ;  to  lessen. 
The  king  began  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege  of  clergy.  Bacon. 

Par'e-gor'ic  (pSr'e-gSrlk),  a.  [L.  paregoricus,  Gr. 
irapijyopiKos,  from  Trap^yopos  addressing,  encouraging, 
soothing ;  Trapa  beside  -f-  dyopa  an  assembly ;  cf.  F.  pare- 
gorique.  See  Allegory.]  Mitigating;  assuaging  or 
soothing  pain ;  as,  paregoric  elixir. 

Par'e-gor'lc,  n.  {Med.)  A  medicine  that  mitigates 
pain ;  an  anodyne  ;  specifically,  camphorated  tincture  of 
opium  ;  —  called  also  paregoric  elixir. 

Pa-rel'COn  (pa-rel'kSn),  n.  [Gr.  ira^e'Axeiv  to  draw 
aside,  to  be  redundant ;  iropa  beside  -\-  tAxeif  to  draw.] 
{Gram.)  The  addition  of  a  syllable  or  particle  to  the  end 
of  a  pronoun,  verb,  or  adverb. 

Par'e-lec'tro-nom'lc  (pSr'e-lek'tro-nBmtk),  a.  {Phys- 
iol.) Of  or  relating  to  parelectronomy ;  as,  the  parelee- 
tronomic  part  of  a  muscle. 

Par-e'leC-tron'O-my  (par-e'lek-trSn'o-my),  n.  [Pref. 
para-  -f  electro-  -\-  Gr.  to/lcos  law.]  {Physiol.)  A  condi- 
tion of  the  muscles  induced  by  exposure  to  severe  cold, 
in  which  the  electrical  action  of  the  muscle  is  reversed. 

N  Pa-reiaa  (pa-rel'la),  \  n.      [Cf.  F.  parelle.]     {Sot.) 

II  Pa'relle' (pa'rSl'),  )  (a)  A  name  for  two  kinds  of 
dock  {Rumex  Paiientia  and  R.  Hydrolapathum).  (6)  A 
kind  of  lichen  {Lecanora  parella)  once  used  in  dyeing 
and  in  the  preparation  of  litmus. 

II  Pa-rem'bo-le   (pa-rSm'bo-le),   n.     [NL.,  from   6r. 
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T7apeij.poKv  an  inBSrtion  beside.  Seo  Paba-,  and  Embo- 
lus.]    (Rhei.)  A  feind  of  parenthesis. 

Pare'ment  (ptr'ment),  n.     See  Parament.     [OJs.] 
II  Par'emp-tO'SlS  (par'6mp-to'sIs),  n.     [NL.,  from,Gr. 
napefiTTToKn!   a  coming  in   beside  ;    Trapa  beside  +  eja- 
irtiTTcii'  to  fall  in.]    Same  as  Paeembolb. 

Pa-ren'Chy-ma  (pa-rSn'ki-ma),  Ji.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
Trapeyxv/Jt-a,  fr.  Trapeyx^'''  '^  pour  in  beside  ;  irapa  beside 
+  ev  in  +  xe'f  to  pour:  cf.  F.  parenehyme.']  {Biol.) 
The  soft  cellular  substance  of  the  tissues  of  plants  and 
animals,  like  the  pulp  of  leaves,  the  soft  tissue  of  glands, 
and  the  like. 

Pa-ren'chy-mal  (-mal),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  con- 
sisting of,  parenchyma. 

Par'en-chym'a-tOUS  (pSr'en-kTm'a-tiSs),  )  a.    [Cf.  F. 

Pa-ren'chy-mous  (pa-rSn'lcI-mus),  )     paren- 

chymateux.l  Of,  pertainiug  to,  or  connected  with,  the 
parenchyma  of  a  tissue  or  an  organ ;  as,  parenchymatous 
degeneration. 

11  Pa-ren'e-sls  (pa^ren'e-sTs),  ra.  [L.  paraenesis,  Gr. 
TrapatVco-15,  fr.  Trapawelv  to  advise.]    Exhortation.     [J?.] 

Par'e-net'lo  (pSr'e-ngt'Tk),  1  a.      [Gr.    irapaifeTtKo's  : 

Par'e-net'ic-al  (-iJtal),  )  cf.  F.  parenelique.} 
Hortatory  ;  encouraging ;  persuasive.     [iJ.]    F.  Potter. 

Par'ent  (pSr'ent  or  par'snt;  277),  n.  [L.  parens, 
-entis ;  akin  to  parere  to  bring  forth;  cf.  Gr.  wopeti' to 
give,  beget :  cf.  F.  parent.  Cf.  Part.]  1.  One  who  be- 
gets, or  brings  forth,  offspring ;  a  father  or  a  mother. 

Children,  obey  yonr  parents  in  the  Lord.    Eph.  vi.  1. 

2.  That  which  produces  ;  cause  ;  source  ;  author ;  be- 
getter ;  as,  idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice. 

Regular  industry  is  the  parent  of  sobriety.    Channing. 

Parent  cell.  (Biol.)  See  Mother  cell,  under  Mother,  also 
Cyttoa.  —  Parent  nucleus  (Biol.),  a  nucleus  which,  in  cell 
division,  divides,  and  gives  rise  to  two  or  more  daughter 
nuclei.  See  Karyokinesis,  and  Cell  division,  under  Divi- 
sion. 

Par'ent-age  (-Sj ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  parentage  rela- 
tionship.] Descent  from  parents  or  ancestors ;  parents 
or  ancestors  considered  with  respect  to  their  rank  or 
character ;  extraction ;  birth  ;  as,  a  man  of  noble  par- 
entage. "  Wilt  thou  deuy  thy  parentage  f  "  Shak. 
Though  men  esteem  thee  low  of  parentage.        3filton. 

Pa-ren'tal  (pa-rSn'tal),  a.  [L.  pnrentalis.']  X.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  parent  or  to  parents  ;  as,  parental  au- 
thority ;  parental  obligations. 

2.  Becoming  to,  or  characteristic  of,  parents ;  tender  ; 
affectionate ;  devoted ;  as,  parental  care. 

The  careful  course  and  i?arenfa?  provision  of  nature. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pa-ren'tal-ly,  adv.    In  a  parental  manner. 

Par'en-ta'tlon  (pSr'Sn-ta'shQn),  n.  [L.  parentatio, 
fr.  parentare  to  offer  a  solemn  sacrifice  in  honor  of  de- 
ceased parents.  See  Parent.]  Something  done  or  said 
in  honor  of  the  dead  ;  obsequies.     [06s.]     Abp.  Potter. 

Par'en-tele'  (p3r'en-tel'),  n.  [F.  parentele,  L.  paren- 
tela.']    Kinship;  parentage.     [06^.]  Chaucer. 

Pa-ren'the-sls  (pa^rSn'the-sts),  n. ;  pi.  Parenthesbs 
(-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TrapeVflecrts,  fr.  wapevTLffevai,  to  put 
in  beside,  insert ;  Trapd  beside  -(-  ev  in  -f-  rifieVai  to  put, 
place.  See  Para-,  En-,  2,  and  Thesis.]  1.  A  word, 
phrase,  or  sentence,  by  way  of  comment  or  explanation, 
inserted  in,  or  attached  to,  a  sentence  which  would  be 
grammatically  complete  without  it.  It  is  usually  inclosed 
within  curved  lines  (see  def.  2  below),  or  dashes.  "  Sel- 
dom mentioned  without  a  derogatory  pa!'«n;Aem." 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Don't  suffer  every  occasional  thought  to  carry  you  away  into 
a  long  parenthesis.  iVafts. 

2.  {Print.)  One  of  the  curved  lines  (  )  which  inclose  a 
parenthetic  word  or  phrase. 

I^^  Parenthesis,  in  technical  pammar,  is  that  part  of 
a  sentence  which  is  inclosed  within  the  recognized  sign ; 
but  many  phrases  and  sentences  which  are  punctuated 
by  commas  are  logically  parenthetical.  In  def.  1,  the 
phrase  "  by  way  of  comment  or  explanation  "  is  inserted 
tor  explanation,  and  the  sentence  would  be  grammatically 
complete  without  it.  The  present  tendency  is  to  avoid 
using  the  distinctive  marks,  except  when  confusion  would 
arise  from  a  less  conspicuous  separation. 

Fa-ren'the-slze  (-siz),  v.  t.  To  make  a  parenthesis 
of ;  to  include  within  parenthetical  marks.  Lowell. 

Par'en-thet'ic  (par'en-thgt'Ik),  1  a.     [Cf.  Gr.  irapeV- 

Par'en-thet'lc-al  (-t-kal),  }  0^705.]  1.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  parenthesis ;  pertaining  to,  or  expressed  in, 
or  as  in,  a  parenthesis;  as,  a, parenthetical  clause ;  a. par- 
enthetic remark. 

A  parentfie^icaZ  observation  of  Moses  himself .       Hales. 

2.  Using  or  containing  parentheses. 

Par'en-thet'lc-al-ly,  adv.  in  a  parenthetical  manner ; 
by  way  of  par'^nthesis  ;  by  parentheses. 

Par'ent-hood  (pSr'ent-hSod),  n.  The  state  of  a  par- 
ent ;  the  office  or  character  of  a  parent. 

Pa-ren'tl-clde  (pa-rSn'tT-sId),  ».  [L.  parenticida  a 
parricide ;  parens  parent  +  caedere  to  kill.]  1.  The  act 
of  one  who  kills  one's  own  parent.     [iJ.] 

2.  One  who  kills  one's  own  parent ;  a  parricide.    [iJ.] 

Par'enMess  (pSr'ent-lgs),  a.    Deprived  of  parents. 

Par-ep'1-aid'y-mls  (par-Sp't-dtd'I-mls),  «.  [NL.  See 
Paba-,  and  Epididymis.]  (Anat.)  A  small  body  contain- 
tag  convoluted  tubules,  situated  near  the  epididymis  in 
man  and  some  other  animals,  and  supposed  to  be  a  rem- 
nant of  the  anterior  part  of  the  WolfBan  body. 

Par'er  (pSr'er),  n.  [From  Pare,  v.  <.]  One  who,  or 
that  which,  pares ;  an  instrument  for  paring. 

IIPa-rer'gon(pa-rer'g5n),B.  [L.]  SeePARERQY.  [OSs.] 

r&t'iSH-ey  (pSr'er-J5r),  re.  [L.  parergon,  Gr.  Tropepyoi- ; 
irapa  beside  -f  epyov  work.]  Something  unimportant, 
incidental,  or  superfluous.     [Ofts.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Par'e-PlB  (pSr'e-sTs),  re.  [NL. ,  from  Gr.  Trapeo-is,  f r. 
TTopievoi  to  let  go ;  irapd  from  -|-  teVai  to  send.]  (Med.) 
Incomplete  paralysis,  affecting  motion  but  not  sensation. 

Par-eth'moM  (pSr-Sth'moid),  a.  [Pref.  para-  -f  eth- 
mtid.'i     (Anai.)  Near  or  beside  the  ethmoid  bone  or 


cartilage ;  —  applied  especially  to  a  pair  of  bones  in  the 
nasal  region  of  some  fishes,  and  to  the  ethmoturbinals  in 
some  higher  animals,  —  n.     A  parethmoid  bone. 

Pa-ret'ic  (pa-rSt'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertainmg  to  paresis ; 
affected  with  paresis. 

Par-fay' (par-fa'),  in/er/.  [Par -{- fay.']  By  my  faith; 
verily.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

PaV'flt  (par'ftt),  a.    Perfect.     [06s.]  Chancer. 

Par'fit-ly,  adv.     Perfectly.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Par-forn'  (p'ar-fSrn'),  Par-foum'  (-foorn'),  v.  I.  To 
perform.     [06s.]  Chaucer.    Piers  Plowman. 

Par'gas-ite  (par'gas-It),  n.  [So  called  from  Pargas, 
in  Finland.]  (3Iin.)  A  dark  green  aluminous  variety  of 
anjphibole,  or  hornblende. 

Parge'board'  (parj'bord'),  n.     See  Bargeboard. 

Par'get  (par'jet),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pargeted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pakqf.ting.]  [OE.  pargeten,  also  spar- 
geten,  sparchen ;  of  uncertain  origin.-]  1.  To  coat  with 
parget;  to  plaster,  as  walls,  or  the  interior  of  flues;  as, 
to  parget  the  outside  of  their  houses.  Sir  T,  Herbert. 
The  pargeted  ceiling  with  pendants.    B.  L.  Stevenson. 

2.  To  paint;  to  cover  over.     [06s.] 

Par'get,  v.  i.     1.  To  lay  on  plaster. 

2.  To  paint,  as  the  face.     [06s.]  B,  Jonson. 

Par'get,  n.     1.  Gypsum  or  plaster  stone. 

2.  Plaster,  as  for  lining  the  interior  of  flues,  or  for 
stuccowork.  Knight. 

3.  Paint,  especially  for  the  face.    [06s.]         Drayton. 

Par'get-er  (-er),  re.    A  plasterer.  Johnson. 

Par'get-ing,  n.  [Written  also  pargetting.']  Plaster- 
work;  esp.  :  (a)  A  kind  of  decorative  plasterwork  in 
raised  ornamental  figures,  formerly  used  for  the  internal 
and  external  decoration  of  houses.  (6)  In  modern  archi- 
tecture, the  plastering  of  the  inside  of  flues,  intended  to 
give  a  smooth  surface  and  help  the  draught. 

Par'get-0-ry  (-6-ry),  re.  Something  made  of,  or  cov- 
ered with,  parget,  or  plaster.     [06s.]  Milton. 

Par-he'llc  (par-he'lik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  parhelia. 

Par-hel'ion  (piir-hel'yun  or  -he'li-on),  re.;  pi.  Par- 
helia (-ya  or  -IT-a).  [L.  parelion,  Gr.  irapriXiov,  irap^Aios  ; 
TTOpa  beside  -f-  rjAioi  the  sun.]  A  mock  sun  appearing  in 
the  forn  of  a  bright  light,  sometimes  near  the  sun,  and 
tinged  with  colors  like  the  rainbow,  and  sometimes  oppo- 
site to  the  sun.  The  latter  is  usually  called  an  anthelion. 
Often  several  mock  suns  appear  at  the  same  time.  Cf. 
Paraselene. 

II  Par-he'11-um  (par-he1i-iim),  re.    See  Parhelion. 

Par'l-  (par'i-).  [L.  f'S"-,  parts,  equal.]  A  combining 
form  signifying  equal  ;  as,  ^aridigitate,  paj'tpinnate. 

Pa'ri-ah  (pa'rl-a ;  277),  n.  [From  Tamil  paraiyan, 
pi.  paraiyar,  one  of  the  low  caste,  fr.  parai  a  large 
drum,  because  they  beat  the  drums  at  certain  festivals.] 

1.  One  of  an  aboriginal  people  of  Southern  India,  re- 
garded by  the  four  castes  of  the  Hindoos  as  of  very  low 
grade.  They  are  usually  the  serfs  of  the  Sudra  agricul- 
turalists.   See  Caste.  Balfour  {Cyc.  of  India). 

2.  An  outcast ;  one  despised  by  .society. 

Pariah  dog  (Zo'ol.),  a  mongrel  race  of  half-wild  dogs 
which  act  as  scavengers  in  Oriental  cities.  —  Pariah  kite 
(Zo'ol.),  a  species  of  kite  (Milvus  govinda)  which  acts  as  a 
scavenger  in  India. 

Pa-rl'al  (pa-ri'al),  re.    See  Pair  royal,  under  Pair,  re. 

Pa'rl-an  (pa'rl-an),  a.  [L.  Parius.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Pares,  an  island  in  the  ^gean  Sea  noted  for  its 
excellent  statuary  marble ;  as,  Parian  marble. 

Parian  cbronlcle,  a  most  ancient  chronicle  of  the  city  of 
Athens,  engraved  on  marble  in  the  Isle  of  Paros,  now 
among  the  Arundelian  marbles. 

Pa'rl-an,  n.    \.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Paros. 

2.  A  ceramic  ware,  resembling  unglazed  porcelain 
biscuit,  of  which  are  made  statuettes,  ornaments,  etc. 

II  Par'l-dlg'l-ta'ta  (pSr'T-dTi'i-ta'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Pari-,  and  Digitate.]     {Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Artiodactyla. 

Par'1-dlg'l-tate  (-dij'i-tat),  a.  {Anat.)  Having  an 
even  number  of  digits  on  the  hands  or  the  feet.      Owen. 

II  Pa'rl-es  (pa'rT-ez),  re.  ,•  pi.  Paeietes  (pa-ri'e-tez). 
[See  Pabbetes.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  triangular  middle  part  of 
each  segment  of  the  shell  of  a  barnacle. 

Pa-ri'e-tal  (pa-rl'e-tal),  a.  [L.  parietalis,  fr.  paries, 
-ietis,  a  wall :  cf .  F.  parietal.    Cf .  Paeeetary,  Pellitohy.  ] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  wall ;  hence,  pertaining  to 
buildings  or  the  care  of  them. 

2.  Resident  within  the  walls  or  buildings  of  a  college. 
At  Harvard  College,  the  ofBcers  resident  within  the  college 

walls  constitute  a  permanent  standing  committee,  called  the 
Parietal  Committee.  B.  II.  Hall  (1856). 

3.  (Anal.)  {a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  parietes.  (6) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  parietal  bones, 
which  form  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  cranium, 
between  the  frontals  and  occipitals. 

4.  (Bot.)  Attached  to  the  main  wall  of  the  ovary,  and 
not  to  the  axis ;  —  said  of  a  placenta. 

Pa-rl'e-tal,  n.    1.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  parietal  bones. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  special  scales,  or  plates,  cover- 
ing the  back  of  the  head  in  certain  reptiles  and  fishes. 

Pa-rl'e-ta-ry  (-tS-ijy,  a.    See  Parietal,  2. 

Pa-rl'e-ta-ry,  re.  [L.  parietaria.  fr.  parietarius  parie- 
tal. Cf.  Pellitoey,  Parietal.]  (5o<.  )  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  Parietaria.    See  1st  Pellitoey. 

II  Pa-rl'e-tes(-tez),  n.p?.  [L.  paries  a  wall.]  l.(Anat.) 
The  walls  of  a  cavity  or  an  organ  ;  as,  the  abdominal  pa- 
rietes  ;  the  parietes  of  the  cranium. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  sides  of  an  ovary  or  of  a  capsule. 

Pa'rl-et'lc  (pa'rT-St'ic),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  an  acid  found  in  the  lichen  Parmelia  pari- 
etina,  and  called  also  chrysophanic  acid. 

Pa-rl'e-tlnO  (pil-ri'e-tin),  re.  [L.  parietinus  parietal : 
cf.  parietinae  ruined  walls.]  A  piece  of  a  fallen  wall ; 
a  ruin.     [06s.]  Burton. 

Pa-rl'e-tO-  (p4-ri'e-to-).  (Anat.)  A  combining  form 
used  to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  pari- 
etal bones  or  the  parietal  segment  of  the  skull;  as,  the 
parie^o-mastoid  suture. 


Pa-rlg'e-nin  (pa-rTj'e-ntn),  re.  [Parillin  -f  -gen  -^ 
-in.]  (Chem.)  A  curdy  white  substance,  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  parillin. 

Pa-ril'lin  (pa-rTl'lIn),.  re.  [Shortened  fr.  sarsaparil- 
lin.]  (Chem.)  A  glucoside  resembling  saponin,  found  in 
the  root  of  sarsaparilla,  smilax,  etc.,  and  extracted  as  a 
bitter  white  crystalline  substance  ;  —  called  also  smila- 
cin,  sarsaparilla  saponin,  and  sarsaparillin. 

Par'lng  (pSr'ing),  re.  [From  Pare,  v.  t.]  1.  The  act 
of  cutting  off'  the  surface  or  extremities  of  anything. 

2.  That  which  is  pared  off.  Pope. 

Pare  off  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  parings  raise 
your  hills.  Mortimer. 

Par'l-pin'nate  (par'T-pTn'nat),  a.  [P«jz-  ■]- pinnate.] 
(Bot.)  Pinnate  with  an  equal  number  of  leaflets  on  each 
side  ;  having  no  odd  leaflet  at  the  end. 

Par'is  (par'is),  re.  [From  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam.^ 
(Bot.)  A  plant  common  in  'Enxo-pe  (Paris  quadrifolia) ; 
herb  Paris  ;  truelove.     It  has  been  used  as  a  narcotic. 

^^^^  It  much  resembles  the  American  genus  Trillium, 
but  has  usually  four  leaves  and  a  tetramerous  flower. 

Par'is,  n.    The  chief  city  of  France. 

Paris  green.  See  under  Geeen,  re.  —  Parlii  white  (Chem..), 
purified  chalk  used  as  a  pigment ;  whiting ;  Spanish  white. 

Par'ish  (par'Tsh),  re.  [OE.  parishe,  paresche,  parosche, 
OF.  parodsse,  parosse,  paroiche,  F.  paroisse,  L.  parochia, 
corrupted  f r.  paroecia,  Gr.  TrapoiKta,  f r.  TrdpoiKos  dwelling 
beside  or  near ;  Trapd  beside  +  oTko5  a  house,  dwelling ; 
akin  to  L.  vicus  village.  See  Vicinity,  and  cf.  Paeo- 
CHIAL.]  1.  (Eccl.  &  Eng.  Laic)  (a)  That  circuit  of 
ground  committed  to  the  charge  of  one  parson  or  vicar, 
or  other  minister  having  cure  of  souls  therein.  Cowell. 
(6)  The  same  district,  constituting  a  civil  jurisdiction, 
with  its  own  officers  and  regulations,  as  respects  the 
poor,  taxes,  etc. 

^W"  Populous  and  extensive  parishes  are  now  divided, 
under  various  jjarliamentary  acts,  into  smaller  ecclesias- 
tical districts  for  spiritual  purposes.  Mozley  &  W. 

2.  An  ecclesiastical  society,  usually  not  bounded  by 
territorial  limits,  but  composed  of  those  persons  who 
choose  to  unite  under  the  charge  of  a  particular  priest, 
clergyman,  or  minister ;  also,  loosely,  the  territory  in 
which  the  members  of  a  congregation  live.     [f.  S.] 

3.  In  Louisiana,  a  civil  division  corresponding  to  a 
county  in  other  States. 

Par'ish,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  parish  ;  parochial ; 
as,  a  parish  church  ;  parish  records  ;  a  parish  priest ; 
maintained  by  the  parish  ;  as,  parish  poor.  Vryden. 

Parish  clerk,  (a)  The  clerk  or  recording  officer  of  a  par- 
ish. (6)  A  layman  who  leads  in  the  responses  and  other- 
wise assists  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England.  — 
Parish  court,  in  Louisiana,  a  court  in  each  parish. 

Par'ish-en'  (-Sn'),  re.  A  parishioner.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Pa-rish'lon-al  (pa-rish'un-ol),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  parish  ;  parochial,     [jf?.]  £p.  Hall. 

Pa-rish'ion-er  (-§r),  re.  [F.  paroissien,  LL.  parochia- 
re«s.]  One  who  belongs  to,  or  is  connected  with,  a  parish. 

Pa-rl'sian  (pa-rlzh'an;  277),  re.  [Cf.  F.  parisien.] 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Paris,  the  capital  of  France. 

Pa-rl'sian,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Paris. 

II  Pa'ri'Sl'enne'  (pa're'ze'gu'),  re.  [F.]  A  female  na- 
tive or  resident  of  Paris. 

Par'1-SOl'O-gy  (pSr'i-s51'6-jJ),  re.  [Gr.  n-dpio-ot  almost 
equal,  evenly  balanced  -)-  -logy.]  The  use  of  equivocal 
or  ambiguous  words,     [i?.] 

Par'l-syl-lab'le  (-sil-iab'Ik), )  a.      [_Pari-  -f  syllabic, 

Par'i-syl-lato'ic-al  (-T-kal),  (  4cal:  cf.'F.parisyl- 
labique.]  Having  the  same  number  of  syllables  m  all  its 
infiections. 

Par'i-tor  (pSrT-ter),  re.  [Abbrev.  fr.  apparitor:  cf. 
L.parito' a  servant,  attendant.]  An  apparitor.  "Sum- 
moned by  an  host  of  poWtors."  Pryden. 

Par'1-tO-ry  (-to-ry),  re.    Pellitory.     [06s.]      Chaucer. 

Par'l-ty  (-ty),  re.  IL, paritas,  fr.  par,  paris,  equal: 
cf.  F.  parite.  See  Pair,  Peer  an  equal.]  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  equal  or  equivalent ;  alike  state  or  de- 
gree ;  equality  ;  close  correspondence ;  analogy ;  as,  par- 
ity otTeSLSomng.  "Nopari^y  of  principle."  De  Quincey. 
Equality  of  length  and  parity  of  numeration.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Park  (park),  re.  [AS.  pearroc,  or  perh.  rather  fr.  F. 
pare ;  both  being  of  the  same  origin  ;  cf.  LL.  parcus, 
parricus,  Ir.  &  Gael,  pairc,  W.  park,  parwg.  Cf.  Pad- 
dock an  inclosure,  Parrock.]  1.  (Eng.  Law)  A  piece 
of  ground  inclosed,  and  stored  with  beasts  of  the  chase, 
which  a  man  may  have  by  prescription,  or  the  king's 
grant.  Mozley  &  W. 

2.  A  tract  of  ground  kept  in  its  natural  state,  about  or 
adjacent  to  a  residence,  as  for  the  preservation  of  game, 
for  walking,  riding,  or  the  like.  Chaucer. 

While  in  the  park  I  sing,  the  listening  deer 

Attend  my  passion,  and  forget  to  fear.  Waller. 

3.  A  piece  of  ground,  in  or  near  a  city  or  town,  in- 
closed and  kept  for  ornament  and  recreation  ;  as,  Hyde 
Park  in  London  ;  Central  Park  in  New  York. 

4.  (Mil.)  A  space  occupied  by  the  animals,  wagons, 
pontoons,  and  materials  of  all  kinds,  as  ammunition,  ord- 
nance stores,  hospital  stores,  provisions,  etc.,  when 
brought  together ;  also,  the  objects  themselves ;  as,  a 
pork  of  wagons  ;  a, park  of  artillery. 

5.  A  partially  inclosed  basin  in  which  oysters  are 
grown.     [Written  alsoj5«rc.] 

Park  of  artillery.  See  under  Artillery.  —  Pork  phae- 
ton, a  small,  low  carriage,  for  use  in  parks. 

Park,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Parked  (parkt)  ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Parking.]   1.  To  inclose  in  a  park,  or  as  in  a  park. 

How  are  wo  parked,  and  bounded  in  a  pale.         Shak. 

2.  (Mil.)  To  bring  together  in  a  park,  or  compact 
body ;  as,  to  park  the  artillery,  the  wagons,  etc. 

Park'er  (-5r),  n.    The  keeper  of  a  park.   Sir  M.  Hale. 

II  Par-ke'rl-a  (piir-kS'rt-A),  n.  [NL.  So  named  from 
W.  K.  Parker,  a  British  zoijlogist]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus 
of  large  arenaceous  fossil  Foromiuifera  found  in  the 
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CretaceouB  rocks.    The  species  are  globular,  or  nearly 
BO,  and  are  of  all  sizes  up  to  that  of  a  tennis  ball. 

Parkes'lne  (parksTn  or  -en),  n.  [So  called  from  Mr. 
Parkes,  the  inventor.]  A  compound,  originally  made 
from  gun  cotton  and  castor  oil,  but  later  from  different 
materials,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  vulcanized  India 
rubber  and  for  ivory  ;  —  called  also  xylotile. 

Park'leaves'  (park'levz'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  European  spe- 
cies of  Saint  John's-wort ;  the  tutsan.     See  Tutsan. 

Par'iance  (par'lans),  n.  [OF.,  f r.  P.  parler  to  speak. 
See  Parley.]  Conversation  ;  discourse  ;  talk ;  diction ; 
phrase;  as,  in  legal  pai-lance  ;  in  common  parlance. 

A  hate  of  gossip  parlance  and  of  sway.      Tenmjson. 

II  Par-lan'dO  (par-lan'do),  )  a.  &  adv.     [It.]     {Mus.) 

II  Par-lan'te  (par-lan'ta),  )  Speaking ;  in  a  speaking 
or  declamatory  manner;  to  be  sung  or  played  in  the  style 
of  a  recitative. 

Parle  (pari),  I!.  «.  [F. parler.  See  Paelet.]   To  talk; 

to  converse ;  to  parley.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Finding  himself  too  weak,  began  to parh.       Milton. 

Parle,  n.    Conversation ;  talk  ;  parley.    [Ofts.] 

They  ended  parle^  and  both  addressed  for  fight.    Milton. 

Par'ley  (par'ly),  n. ;  pi.  Paeleys  (-liz).  [F.  parler 
speech,  talk,  fr.  parler  to  speak,  LL.  parabolare,  fr.  L. 
parabola  a  comparison,  parable,  in  LL.,  a  word.  See 
Paeable,  and  cf.  Paeliament,  Paeloe.]  Mutual  dis- 
course or  conversation  ;  discussion ;  hence,  an  oral  con- 
ference with  an  enemy,  as  witli  regard  to  a  truce. 

We  yield  on  parletj,  but  are  stormed  in  vain.    Dryden. 

To  beat  a  parley  (Mil.),  to  beat  a  drum,  or  sound  a 
trumpet,  as  a  signal  for  holding  a  conference  with  the 
enemy. 

Parley,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Paeleyed  (-ltd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Paeleying.]  To  speak  with  another ;  to  con- 
fer on  some  point  of  mutual  concern ;  to  discuss  orally ; 
hence,  specifically,  to  confer  orally  with  an  enemy ;  to 
treat  with  him  by  words,  as  on  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
an  armistice,  or  terms  of  peace. 

They  are  at  hand. 
To  parley  or  to  fight ;  therefore  prepare.  Shak. 

'Parlla-ment  (pSrIT-ment),  «.  [OE.  parlement,  F. 
parlement,  fr.  parler  to  speak ;  cf.  LL.  parlamenium, 
parliamentum.  See  Paeley.]  1.  A  parleying;  a  discus- 
sion ;  a  conference.     [Obs.'] 

But  first  they  held  their  parliament.      Rom.  of  R. 

2.  A  formal  conference  on  public  affairs ;  a  general 
council ;  esp.,  an  assembly  of  representatives  of  a  nation 
or  people  having  authority  to  make  laws. 

They  made  request  that  it  might  be  lawful  for  them  to  sum- 
mon a  parliament  of  Gauls.  Golding. 

3.  The  assembly  of  the  three  estates  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  viz.,  the  lords 
spiritual,  lords  temporal,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
commons,  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons,  constituting  the  legislature,  when  sum- 
moned by  the  royal  authority  to  consult  on  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  and  to  enact  and  repeal  laws. 

15^°"  Though  the  sovereign  is  a  constituent  branch  of 
Parliament,  the  word  is  generally  used  to  denote  the 
three  estates  named  above. 

4.  In  France,  before  the  Revolution  of  1789,  one  of 
the  several  principal  judicial  courts. 

Farllament  heel,  the  inclination  of  a  ship  when  made  to 
careen  by  sliif  ting  her  cargo  or  ballast.  —  Parliament  hlsge 
(Arch.),  a  hinge  with  so  great  a  projection  from  the  wall 
or  frame  as  to  allow  a  door  or  shutter  to  swing  back  fiat 
against  the  wall.  —  Long  Parliament,  Romp  FarUament.  See 
under  Long,  and  Rump. 

Par'Ua-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.  Parliamentary.    [Obs."] 

Par'lia-men-ta'rx-an  (-mSn-ta'rl-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Parhameut.  Wood. 

Par'Ua-men-ta'ri-an,  n.  1.  {Eng.  Hist.)  One  who  ad- 
hered to  the  Parliament,  in  opposition  to  King  Charles  I. 

Walpole. 

2.  One  versed  in  the  rules  and  usages  of  Parliament 
or  similar  deliberative  assemblies;  as,  an  accomplislied 
parliamentarian. 

Par'lla-men'ta-ri-ly  (-mSu'tar-rT-ly),  adv.  In  a  par- 
liamentary manner. 

Par'lia-men'ta-ry  (-men'ta-ry),  a.  [Cf.  P.  parlemen- 
taire.1  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Parliament ;  as,  parlia- 
mentary authority.  Bacon. 

2.  Enacted  or  done  by  Parliament ;  as,  a  parliamen- 
tary act.  Sir  31.  Hale. 

3.  According  to  the  rules  and  usages  of  Parliament  or 
of  deliberative  bodies;  as,  a, parliamentary  motion. 

Parllameatary  agent,  a  person,  usually  a  solicitor,  pro- 
fessionally employed  by  private  parties  to  explain  and 
recommend  claims,  bUls,  etc.,  under  consideration  of 
Parliament.  [Eng.]  —Parliamentary  train,  one  of  the 
trains  which,  by  act  of  Parliament,  railway  companies 
are  required  to  run  for  the  conveyance  of  third-class  pas- 
sengers at  a  reduced  rate.    [Eng.] 

Parlor  (par'ler),  n.  [OE.  parlour,  parlur,  F.  par- 
Uyir,  LL.  parlatorium.  See  Paeley.]  [Written  also 
parlour.']  A  room  for  business  or  social  conversation, 
for  the  reception  of  guests,  etc.  Specifically :  (a)  The 
apartment  in  a  monastery  or  nunnery  where  the  inmates 
are  permitted  to  meet  and  converse  with  each  other,  or 
with  visitors  and  friends  from  without.  Piers  Plowman. 
(6)  In  large  private  houses,  a  sitting  room  for  the  family 
and  for  familiar  guests,  —  a  room  for  less  formal  uses 
than  the  drawing-room.  Esp.,  in  modern  times,  the  din- 
ing room  of  a  house  having  few  apartments,  as  a  London 
house,  where  the  dining  parlor  is  usually  on  the  ground 
floor,  (c)  Commonly,  in  the  United  States,  a  drawing- 
room,  or  the  room  where  visitors  are  received  and  enter- 
tained. 

IIS^  "  In  England  peaple  who  have  a  drawing-room  no 
longer  eall  it  a  parlor,  as  they  calle*  it  ef  eld  and  till 
recently."  Fiized.  Hall. 

FaSlor  car.    See  Palace  car,  under  Cab. 


Parlons  (parlSs),  a.  [For  perlous,  a  contr.  fr.  peril- 
ous.'} 1.  Attended  with  peril;  dangerous;  as,  &  parlous 
cough.    \_Obs.']    "  A  parlous  snuffing."         Beau.  &  Fl. 

2.  Venturesome  ;  bold ;  mischievous ;  keen.  [Ofo.] 
"  A.  parlous 'boy.'"    Shak.     "  A  parlous  wiW^    Dryden. 

—'Paz'lons-ly,  adv.  [06s.]  — Par'lous-ness,  m.  [06s.] 

Par'me-san'  (par'me-zan'),  a.  [P.  parmesan.  It.  par- 
migiano.1    Of  or  pertaining  to  Parma  in  Italy. 

Parmesan  cheese,  a  kind  of  cheese  of  a  rich  flavor, 
though  from  skimmed  milk,  made  in  Parma,  Italy. 

II  Par-nas'si-a  (par-nashl-a),  n. 
[NL.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbs 
growing  in  wet  places,  and  having 
white  flowers  ;  grass  of  Parnassus. 

Par-nas'slan  (-nash'an),  a.  [L. 
Parnassius.']  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Parnassus. 

Par-nas'slan,  n.  [See  Parnas- 
sus.] (.ZTooi. )  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  butterflies  belonging  to 
the  genus  Parnassius.  They  in- 
habit the  mountains,  both  in  the 
Old  World  and  in  America. 

Par-nas'SUS  (-nas'sus),  n.  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  napi'ao-os.]  {Ane.  Geog.  & 
Gr.  3Iylh.\  A  mountain  in  Greece, 
sacred  to  ApoUo  and  the  Muses,  and 
famous  for  a  temple  of  Apollo  and 
for  the  CastaUau  spring. 

Grass  of  Parnassus.  (Bot.)  See  un- 
der Grass,  and  Paenassia.  —  To 
climb  Parnassus,  to  write  poetry. 
[Colloq.] 

Par'oc-clp'i-tal   (pSr'Sk-slpT- 

tal),  a.     [Pref.  paror  -\-  occipital.']    Parnassia  (P.  Caroli- 
{Anat.)  Situated  near  or  beside  the  niana).  (X) 

occipital  condyle  or  the   occipital 
bone ;  paramastoid  ;  —  applied  especially  to  a  process  of 
the  skull  in  some  animals. 

Pa-ro'Chl-al  (pa-ro'ki-al),  a.  \JAj.  parochialis,  from 
L.  parochia.  See  Paeish.]  Of  or  pertaming  to  a  parish ; 
restricted  to  a  parish ;  as,  parochial  duties.  "  Paro- 
chial pastors."  Bp.  Atterbury.  Hence,  limited;  nar- 
row.   "  The _parocAiaZ  mind."     'W.  Black. 

Pa-ro'Chl-al-ism  (-Iz'm),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  parochial  in  form  or  nature  ;  a  system  of  manage- 
ment peculiar  to  parishes. 

Pa-ro'chi-al'i-ty  (-51'i-ty),  n.  The  state  of  being  pa- 
rochial.    [iJ.]  Sir  J.  Harriot. 

Pa-ro'chi-al-lze  (-al-iz),  v.  t.  To  render  parochial ; 
to  form  iuto  parishes. 

Pa-ro'chi-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  parochial  manner ;  by  the 
parisli,  or  by  parishes.  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

Pa-ro'chl-an  (-«n),  a.  [See  Paeochlal,  Pakishionee.] 
Parochial.     [06s.]     "  Parochian  churches."         Bacon. 

Pa-ro'chi-an,  n.  [LL.  parochianus.]  A  parishioner. 
[06s.]  Ld.  Burleigh. 

Pa-rod'Ic  (pa-rSd'lk), )  a.     [Gr.  7ropwSiKds :  cf.  F.  pa- 

Pa-rod'ic-ai  (-I-kal),  )  rodique.]  'Having  the  char- 
acter of  parody. 

Very  paraphrastic,  and  sometimes  pororffca?.    T.  Warton. 

Par'O-dist  (par'S-dist),  n.  [Cf.  P.  parodiste.]  One 
who  writes  a  parody ;  one  who  parodies.  Coleridge. 

Par'O-dy  (-dy),  n. ;  pi.  Paeodies  (-diz).  [L.  parodia, 
Gr.  TTapifSCa ;  Trapd  beside  -J-  taS-q  a  song :  cf.  F.  parodie. 
See  Pae'a-,  and  Ode.]  1.  A  writing  in  which  the  lan- 
guage or  sentiment  of  an  author  is  mimicked ;  especially, 
a  kind  of  literary  pleasantry,  in  which  what  is  written  on 
one  subject  is  altered,  and  applied  to  another  by  way  of 
burlesque;  travesty. 

The  lively  parody  which  he  wrote  ...  on  Dryden's  "  Hind 
and  Panther  ''  was  received  with  great  applause.         Macaulay. 

2.  A  popular  maxim,  adage,  or  proverb.     [06s.] 

Par'O-dy,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Parodied  (-did) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Parodying.]     [Cf.  P.  parodier.]    To  write  a 
parody  upon ;  to  burlesque. 
I  have  translated,  or  rather  parodied,  a  poem  of  Horace.  Pope. 

Par'0-ket'  (-kef),  n.     (Zo'ol.)  See  Paroquet. 

Pa-rol'  (pa-rol';  277),  n.  [See  Parole,  the  same 
word.]     1.  A  word  ;  an  oral  utterance.     [06s.] 

2.  (Law)  Oral  declaration ;  word  of  mouth ;  also,  a 
writing  not  under  seal.  Blackstone. 

Pa-rol',  a.  Given  or  done  by  word  of  mouth ;  oral ; 
also,  given  by  a  writing  not  under  seal ;  as,  parol  evi- 
dence. 

Parol  arrest  (Law),  an  arrest  in  pursuance  of  a  verbal 
order  from  a  magistrate.  —  Parol  contract  (Law),  any  con- 
tract not  of  record  or  under  seal,  whether  oral  or  writ- 
ten ;  a  simple  contract.  Chitty.    Story. 

Pa-role'  (pa-rol'),  n.  [P.  parole.  See  Parley,  and  cf. 
Parol.]    1.  A  word ;  an  oral  utterance.     [05s.] 

2.  Word  of  promise ;  word  of  honor ;  plighted  faith ; 
especially  {Mil.),  promise,  upon  one's  faith  and  honor, 
to  fulfill  stated  conditions,  as  not  to  bear  arms  against 
one's  captors,  to  return  to  custody,  or  the  like. 

This  man  had  forfeited  his  military  parole. 

3.  {3fil.)  A  watchword  given  only  to  officers  of  guards ; 
—distinguished  from  countersign,  which  is  given  to  all 


4.  (Law)  Oral  declaration.    See  1st  Parol,  2. 

Pa-role',  a.    See  2d  Parol, 

Pa-role',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Paroled  (-rold') ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Paeoling.]  {Mil.)  To  set  at  liberty  on  pa- 
role ;  as,  to  parole  prisoners. 

Par'0-mol'O-gy  (par'o-mSl'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  fr.  jrapo/iioAo- 
yCa,  fr.  arapo/xoAoyeti'  to  grant ;  Trapa  by,  near  -|-  ofj-oKo- 
yelv  to  speak  together,  agree.  See  Homologous.]  {Bhet.) 
A  concession  to  an  adversary  in  order  to  strengthen 
one's  own  argument. 

II  Par'O-no-ma'si-a  (-n6-ma'zhT-a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  wa- 
ptvoixacrla,  fr.  Trapofo^iafeiv  to  form  a  word  by  a  slight 
change  ;  Trapa  beside  -j-  ovojaafeti/  to  name,  fr.  ovo/jm.  a 
name.]    {Bhet.)  A  play  upon  words ;  a  figvu-e  by  which 


the  same  word  is  used  in  different  senses,  or  words  sim- 
ilar in  sound  are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other,  so  as  to 


paronomasia  ;  consisting  in  a  play  upon  words. 

Par'0-nom'a-sy  (-nom'a-sy),  n.  [Cf.  ¥.paronomasie.] 
Paronomasia,     [li.]  B.  Jonson. 

II  Par'0-nycll'i-a(;nTk'r-a),m.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  napuivvxCa; 
Trapd  beside  +  6iru$,  oto;(05,  a  nail.]  {3fed.)  A  whitlow, 
or  felon.  Quincy. 

Par'0-nym  (p5r'6-nim),  n.  A  paronymous  word. 
[Written  also  parqnyme,] 

Pa-ron'y-mons  (pa-rbn'T-miis),  a.  [Gr.  n-apioio/ynos ; 
napd  beside,  near  -|-  o>/op.a  a  name.]  1.  Having  the 
same  derivation ;  allied  radically;  conjugate;  —  said  of 
certain  words,  as  man,  mankind,  manhood,  etc. 

2.  Having  a  similar  sound,  but  different  orthography 
and  different  meaning; — said  of  certain  words,  as  all 
and  awl ;  hair  and  hare,  etc. 

Pa-ron'y-my  (-my),  n.  The  quality  of  being  parony- 
mous ;  also,  the  use  of  paronymous  words. 

II  Par'O-oph'O-ron  (par'o-6f'o-r5n),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
Trapa  (see  Para-)  +  <uoi' an  egg-\-<l>4peivto  bear.]  {Anat.) 
A  small  mass  of  tubules  near  the  ovary  in  some  animals, 
and  corresponding  with  the  parepididymis  of  the  male. 

Par'O-quet'  (par'6-ket'),  n.  [P.  perroquet,  or  Sp.  pe- 
riquito ;  both  prob.  orig.  meaning,  little  Peter.  See  Pae- 
ROT.]  (ZoiiZ.)  Same  as  Paerakeet.  [Written  also  paj-o- 
ket,  parroquet,  and.  perroquet.] 

Paroquet  auk  or  auklet  (Zo'ol.].  a  small  auk  (Cyclor- 
rhynchus  psiliaculus)  inliabiting  tlie  coast  and  islands  of 
Alaska.  The  upper  parts  are  dark  slate,  under  parts 
white,  bill  orange  red.    Called  also  peiToquet  auk. 

II  Pa-ror'chls  (pa-rSr'kts),  n.  [NL.  See  Paea-,  and 
Oechis.]  {Anat.)  The  part  of  the  epididymis,  or  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testicle, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Wolffian  body. 

Pa-ros'te-al  (pa-r5s'te-al),  a.  {Physiol.)  Of  or  per- 
tauimg  to  parostosis;  as,  parosteal  ossiflcation. 

II  Par'OS-to'sls  (pkr'bs-to'sis),  n.  [NL.  See  Faba-, 
and  OsTOSis.]  {Physiol.)  Ossification  which  takes  place 
in  purely  fibrous  tracts ;  the  formation  of  bone  outside 
of  the  periosteum. 

Par'OS-tOt'lc  (-tSt'ik),  a.    Pertaining  to  parostosis. 

Pa-rot'io  (pa-rot'Ik),  a.  [See  Parotid.]  {Anat.)  On 
the  side  of  the  auditory  capsule  ;  near  the  external  ear. 

Parotic  region  (Zo'ol.),  the  space  around  the  ears. 

Pa-rOt'id  (-id),  a.  [L.  parotis,  -idis,  Gr.  Trapuris, 
-C&os ;  Trapd  beside,  near  +  o6s,  cItos,  the  ear :  cf .  P. 
parotide.]  (Anat.)  {a)  Situated  near  the  ear;  —  ap- 
plied especially  to  the  salivary  gland  near  the  ear.  (6) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  parotid  gland. 

Parotid  gland  (Anat.),  one  of  the  salivary  glands  situa- 
ted just  iu  front  of  or  below  the  ear.  It  is  the  largest  of 
the  salivary  glands  m  man,  and  its  duct  opens  into  the 
interior  of  the  mouth  opposite  the  second  molar  of  the 
upper  jaw. 

Pa-rot'ld,  n.    (Anat.)  The  parotid  gland. 

Par'O-ti'tls  (par'o-tT'tis),  n.  [NL.  See  Parotid,  and 
-iTis.]    (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  parotid  glands. 

Epidemic,  or  Infectious,  parotitis,  mumps. 

Par'o-toid  (par'o-toid),  a.  [Parotid.  +  -oid.]  {Anat.'\ 
Resembling  the  parotid  gland ;  —  applied  especially  to 
cutaneous  glandular  elevations  above  the  ear  in  many 
toads  and  frogs.  —  K.  A  parotoid  gland. 

II  Pa-rou'si-a  (pa-rou'zhi-a),  m.  [NL.,fr.  Gr. Trapoi/o-ia. 
See  Parusia.]  (a)  The  natirity  of  our  Lord.  (6)  The 
last  day.  Shipley, 

II  Par'o-va'ri-um  (par'o-va'ri-um),  n.  [NL.  See 
Para-,  and  Ovarium.]  (Anat.)  A  group  of  tubules,  a 
remnant  of  the  Wolffian  body,  often  f  oiuidnear  the  ovary 
or  oviduct ;  the  epoophoron. 

Paj'OS-ysm  (par'oks-iz'm),  n.  [P.  paroxysme,  Gr. 
TTapo^vup-oi,  fr.  Trapo^vviw  to  sharpen,  irritate ;  Trapd 
beside,  beyond  -\-  h^vveiv  to  sharpen,  from  ofus  sharp.] 

1.  {3Ied.)  The  fit,  attack,  or  exacerbation,  of  a  disease 
that  occurs  at  intervals,  or  has  decided  remissions  or  in- 
termissions. Arbuthnot. 

2.  Any  sudden  and  violent  emotion ;  spasmodic  pas- 
sion or  action  ;  a  convulsion  ;  a  fit. 

The  returning  ;)aroa7/sms  of  diffidence  and  despair.    South. 
Par'OX-ys'mal  (-iz'mol),  a.    Of  the  nature  of  a  par- 
oxysm ;  characterized  or  accompanied  by  paroxysms ;  as, 
a  paroxysmal  pain ;  paroxysmal  temper.  —  Par'OS-ys'- 
mal-ly,  adv. 

Par-OS'y-tone  (pSr-oks'i-ton),  n.  [Gr.  Trapo|ilToi/os,  a. 
See  Para-,  and  Oxytone.]  (Gr.  Gram.)  A  word  having 
an  acute  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable. 

Par-quet'  (par-ka'  or  -ket'),  n.   [P.  See  Parquetry.] 

1.  A  body  of  seats  on  the  floor  of  a  music  hall  or 
theater  nearest  the  orchestra  ;  but  commonly  applied  to 
the  whole  lower  floor  of  a  theater,  from  the  orchestra 
to  the  dress  circle ;  the  pit. 

2.  Same  as  Parquetry. 

Par'quet-age  (par'ket-aj),  n.    See  Parquetry. 

Par'qxiet-ed,  a.  Formed  in  parquetry ;  inlaid  with 
wood  in  small  and  differently  colored  figures. 

One  room  parqueted  with  yew,  which  I  liked  well.    Evelyn. 

Par'Quet-ry  (-ry),  n.  [F.  parquetei  ip,  fr.  paiquei  in- 
laid flooring,  fr.  parquet,  dim.  of 
pare  an  inclosure.  See  Park.] 
A  species  of  joinery  or  cabinet-- 
work consisting  of  an  inlay  of 
geometric  or  other  patterns,  gen- 
erally of  different  colors,  —  used 
especially  for  floors. 

Par-quette'  (par-kgf),  w.  See 
Parquet. 

Parr  (par),  n.  [Cf.  Gael.  &  Ir. 
bradan  a  salmon.]  {Zo'il.)  (a)  A 
young  salmon  in  the  stage  when 


Parquetry. 


ale,  senate,  c&ie,  Sum,   arm,   ask,  final,  gll;    eve,   event,  £nd,  fern,   recent;    ice,   idea,  all;    old,   obey,  drb,  oddt 
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( Conurus  Caroli- 
nensis). 


it  has  dark  transverse  bands  ;  —  called  also  samlet,  skeg- 
ger,  and  fingerling.     (b)  A  young  leveret. 

Par'ra-keet'  (par'ra-kef),  Par'a-keet',  re.  [See  Paro- 
quet.] (Zo'ol-)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  small 
parrots  having  a  graduated  tail,  wliich 
is  frequently  very  long ;  —  called  also 
paroquet  and  paraquet. 

'^^  Many  of  the  Asiatic  and  Aus- 
tralian species  belong  to  the 
fenus  Paleornis :  others 
elong  to  Polytelis,  Platy- 
cercus,  Psephotus,  Euphe- 
ma,  and  allied  genera.  The 
American  parrakeets  most- 
ly belong  to  the  genus 
Comirus,  as  the  Carolina 
parrakeet  { C.  Carolinensis). 

Par'ral  (pSr'ral),  )  n.  [F. 

Par'rel  (pSr'rSl),  )       ap- 
pareil.     See  Apparel,  re.] 

1.  (Naut.)  The  rope   or 
collar  by  which  a  yard  or 
spar  is  held  to  the  mast  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be 
hoisted  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  Totten. 

2.  A  chimney-piece.  Halliwell. 
H  Par-ra'qua  (pJtr-ra'kwa),  TO.     (Zo'dl.)  A  curassow  of 

the  genus  Ortalida,  allied  to  the  guan. 

H  Par-rhe'si-a  (par-re'zht-a  or  -si-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  6r. 
nappriaCa ;  jrapa  beside,  beyond  -|-  p7)<ri!  a  speaking.] 
{H/iet.)  Boldness  or  freedom  of  speech. 

Par'rl-cl'dal  (pSr'rt-sI'dal),  a.  [L.  parricidalis,  par- 
ricidialis.  See  Parricide.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  parri- 
cide ;  guilty  of  parricide. 

Par'ri-clde  (par'rT-sid),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L. parricicia  ; paler 
father  +  caedere  to  kill.  See  Father,  Homicide,  and  cf. 
Patricide.]  1.  Properly,  one  who  murders  one's  own 
father ;  in  a  wider  sense,  one  who  murders  one's  father 
or  mother  or  any  ancestor. 

2.  [L.  parricidium.']  The  act  or  crime  of  murdering 
one's  own  father  or  any  ancestor. 

Par'ri-old'1-OUS  (-sTd'I-us),  a.     Parricidal.     \_Obs.'] 

Par'rock  (par'ruk),  11.  [AS.  pearruc,  pearroc.  See 
Park.]  A  croft,  or  small  field ;  a  paddock.  \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Par'rot  (pSr'rtit),  re.  [Prob.  fr.  F.  Pierrot,  dim.  of 
Pierre  Peter.  F.  pierrot  is  also  the  name  of  the  spar- 
row. Cf.  Paroquet,  PetreI;,  Petrify.]  1.  {Zo'dl.)  In 
a  general  sense,  any  bird  of  the  order  Psiitaci. 

2.  (Zodl.)  Any  species  oiPsittacus,Chrysotis,Pionus, 
and  other  genera  of  the  family  Psittaeidse,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  parrakeets,  macaws,  and  lories.  They 
have  a  short  rounded  or  even  tail,  and  often  a  naked 
space  on  the  cheeks.  The  gray  parrot,  or  jako  (P.  eritha- 
cus),  of  Africa  (see  Jako),  and  the  species  of  Amazon, 
or  green,  parrots  (Chrysotis)  of  America,  are  examples. 
Many  species,  as  cage  birds,  readily  learn  to  imitate 
sounds,  and  to  repeat  words  and  phrases. 

Carolina  parrot(.2'ooZ.),  the  Carolina  parrakeet.  See  Par- 
rakeet. —  Night  parrot, or  Owl  parrot.  (Zodl.)  SeeKAKA- 
po.  —  Parrot  coal,  cannel  coal ;  —  so  called  from  the  crac- 
kling and  chattering  sound  it  makes  in  burning.  [Eng.  & 
Scot.]  —Parrot  green.  (Chem.)  See  Sc?ieele''c  green,  under 
Green,  n.  —  Parrot  weed  (Bot. ),  a  suffrutescent  plant  (Boc- 
coniafnitescens)  of  the  Poppy  family,  native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America.  It  has  very  large,  sinuate,  pinnatifid 
leaves,  and  small,  panicled,  apetalous  flowers.  —  Parrot 
wrasse,  Parrot  fleh  {Zodl.),  any  fish  of  the  genus  Scants. 
One  species  (.3.  Crelensis),  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  is 
esteemed  by  epicures,  and  was  higlily  prized  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Par'rot,  v.  t.    To  repeat  by  rote,  as  a  parrot. 

Par'rot,  v.  i.^  To  chatter  like  a  parrot. 

Par'rot-er  (-er),  ».  One  who  simply  repeats  what  he 
has  heard.     [iJ.]  J.  S.  Mill. 

Par'rot-ry  (-ry),  re.  Servile  imitation  or  repetition. 
[iJ.]   Coleridge.   "The  supine  parrotry."    Fitzed.  Hall. 

Par'rot' S-blll'  (pSr'riits-bTF),  re.  [So  called  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  curved  superior  petal  to  a  parrot's 
bill.]    (JSoi!.)  The  glory  pea.    See  under  Glory. 

Par'ry  (pSr'ry),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Parried  (-rid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Parryiho.]  [F.  par^,  p.  p.  of  parer. 
See  Pare,  v.  ;.]  1.  To  ward  off ;  to  stop,  or  to  turn 
aside ;  as,  to  parry  a  thrust,  a  blow,  or  anything  that 
means  or  threatens  harm.  Locke. 

Vice  parries  wide 
The  undreaded  volley  with  a  sword  of  straw.    Cowpo: 

2.  To  avoid  ;  to  shift  or  put  off  ;  to  evade. 

The  French  government  has  parried  the  payment  of  our 
claims.  E.  Everett. 

Par'ry,  v.  i.  To  ward  off,  evade,  or  turn  aside  some- 
thing, as  a  blow,  argument,  etc.  Locke. 

Vxc'Ty,  re. ;  pi.  Parries  (-riz).  A  warding  off  of  a 
thrust  or  blow,  as  in  sword  and  bayonet  exercises  or  in 
boxing ;  hence,  figuratively,  a  defensive  movement  in  de- 
bate or  other  intellectual  encounter. 

Parse  (pars),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Parsed  (parst) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Parsing.]  [L.  pars  apart;  pars  orationis 
a  part  of  speech.  See  Part,  re.]  {Gram.)  To  resolve 
into  its  elements,  as  a  sentence,  pointing  out  the  several 
parts  of  speech,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  by  gov- 
ernment or  agreement ;  to  analyze  and  describe  gram- 
matically. 

I.et  him  construe  the  letter  into  English,  and  parse  it  over 
pertectly.  Aseham. 

Far'see  (par'se  or  par-se'),  n.  [Hind.  &  Per.  pdrsl 
a  Persian,  a  follower  of  Zoroaster,  a  fire  worshiper.  Cf. 
Persian.]  1.  One  of  the  adherents  of  the  Zoroastrian 
or  ancient  Persian  religion,  descended  from  Persian  refu- 
gees settled  in  India ;  a  fire  worshiper ;  a  Gheber. 

2.  The  Iranian  dialect  of  much  of  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  the  Parsees. 

Par'see-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  religion  and  customs  of 
the  Parsees. 

Pars'er  (pars'er),  n.    One  who  parses. 

Par'sl-mo'nl-ous  (par'sT-mo'nT-iis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  par- 
aimonieux.     See  Parsimony.]     Exhibiting  parsimony ; 


sparing  in  expenditure  of  money ;  frugal  to  excess ; 
penurious ;  niggardly  ;  stingy.  —  Par'Si-mo'nl-OUS-ly, 
adv.  —  Par'si-mo'ni-ous-ness,  re. 

A  prodigal  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a  parsimonious.  Bacon, 

Extraordinary  funds  for  one  campaign  may  spare  us  the  ex- 
pense of  many  years  ;  wh-;reas  a  long,  parsimonioits:  war  will 
drain  us  of  more  men  and  money.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Covetous  ;  niggardly  ;  miserly ;  penurious  ; 
close;  saving;  mean;  stingy;  frugal.    See  Avaricious. 

Par'si-mo-ny  (par'sl-mo-ny),  TO.  [L.  parsimonia, 
parcimonia  ;  cf .  parcere  to  spare,  parsus  sparing :  cf .  F. 
parcimonie.']  Closeness  or  sparingness  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  money; — generally  in  a  bad  sense;  excessive  fru- 
gality ;  niggardliness.  Bacon. 

Awful  parsimony  presided  generally  at  the  table.    Thackeray. 

Syn.  —  Economy  ;  frugality ;  illiberaJity ;  covetous- 
ness ;  closeness ;  stinginess.    See  Economy. 

Parsley  (pars'lj^),  re.  [OE.  persely,  persil,  F.  persil, 
L.  petroselinum  rock  parsley,  Gr.  werpoa-ekwov  ;  TreVpo; 
stone -f- o's'^'i'oi' parsley.  Cf.  Celery.]  (Bot.)  An  aro- 
matic umbelliferous  herb  {Carum  Petroselinum),  having 
finely  divided  leaves  which  are  used  in  cookery  and  as 
a  garnish. 

As  she  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley,  to  stuff  a  rabbit.  Shale. 

Fool's  parsley.  See  under  Fool.  — Hedgo  parsley.  Milk 
parsley.  Stone  parsley,  names  given  to  various  weeds  of 
similar  appearance  to  the  parsley.  —  Parsley  fern  (Bot.),  a 
small  fern  with  leaves  resembling  parsley  ( Cryptogramme 
crispa).  —  Parsley  piert  (Bot.),  a  small  herb  (Alchemilla 
arvensis)  formerly  used  as  a  remedy  for  calculus. 

Pars'nip  (pars'nlp),  n.  [OE.  parsnepe,  from  a  French 
form,  fr.  L.  pastinaca  ;  cf.  pastinare  to  dig  wp,pastinum 
a  kind  of  dibble ;  cf.  OF.  pastenade, pastenaque.']  {Bot.) 
The  aromatic  and  edible  spindle-shaped  root  of  the  cul- 
tivated form  of  the  Pastinaca  saliva,  a  bieunial  umbel- 
liferous plant  which  is  very  poisonous  in  its  wild  state ; 
also,  the  plant  itself. 

Cow  parsnip.  See  Cow  parsnip.  —  Meadow  parsnip,  the 
European  cow  parsnip.  —  Poison  parsnip,  the  wild  stock  of 
the  parsnip.  —  Water  parsnip,  any  plant  of  the  umbellifer- 
ous genus  Sium,  the  species  of  which  are  poisonous. 

Par'son  (par's'n),  n.  [OE.  persone  person,  parson, 
OF.  persone,  F.  personne  person,  LL.  persona  (sc.  eccle- 
sine),  fr.  L.  persona  a  person.  See  Person.]  1.  {Eng. 
Eccl.  Law)  A  person  who  represents  a  parish  in  its  eccle- 
siastical and  corporate  capacities  ;  hence,  the  rector  or 
incumbent  of  a  parochial  church,  who  has  full  possession 
of  all  the  rights  thereof,  with  the  cure  of  souls. 

2.  Any  clergyman   having  ecclesiastical  preferment ; 

one  who  is  in  orders,  or  is  licensed  to  preach  ;  a  preacher. 

He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach.      Longfellow, 

Parson  bird  (Zodl.),  a  New  Zealand  bird  (Prosthemadera 
Novseseelandix)  remarkable  for  its  powers  of 
mimicry  and  its  ability  to  articulate  words. 
Its  color  is  glossy  black,  with  a  curious  tuft  of 
long,  curly,  white  feathers  on  each  side  of  the 
throat.    It  is  often  kept  as  a  cage  bird. 

Pai-'son-age  (-aj),  n.  1.  {Eng.  Eccl. 
Law)  A  certain  portion  of  lands,  tithes, 
and  offerings,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
parson  of  a  parish. 

2.  The  glebe  and  house,  or  the 
house  only,  ovmed  by  a  parish  or 
ecclesiastical  society,  and  appropri- 
ated to  the  maintenance  or  use  of 
the  incumbent  or  settled  pastor. 

3.  Money  paid  for  the  support  of 
a  parson.     [Scot."] 

What  have  I  been  paying  stipend  and 
teind,  parsonage  and  vicarage,  for  ? 

Sir  IF.  Scott. 

Par'soned  (-s'nd),  a.    Furnished  with  a  parson. 
Par-son'lc  (par-s5n'ik),  )  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
Par-SOn'lC-al  (-i-kal),      |      parson ;  clerical. 

Yainglory  glowed  in  hi& parsonic  heart.       Colman. 

—  Par-son'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Pai'son-ish  (par's'n-ish),  a.  Appropriate  to,  or  like, 
a  parson  ;  —  used  in  disparagement.     [Colloq.1 

Part  (part),  re.  [F.  part,  L.  pars,  gen.  partis;  cf. 
parere  to  bring  forth,  produce.  Cf.  Parent,  Depart, 
Parcel,  Partner,  Party,  Portion.]  1.  One  of  the  por- 
tions, equal  or  unequal,  into  which  anything  is  divided, 
or  regarded  as  divided ;  something  less  than  a  whole ;  a 
number,  quantity,  mass,  or  the  like,  regarded  as  going  to 
make  up,  with  others,  a  larger  number,  quantity,  mass, 
etc.,  whether  actually  separate  or  not ;  a  piece ;  a  frag- 
ment ;  a  fraction ;  a  division ;  a  member ;  a  constituent. 

And  kept  back  part  of  the  price,  .  .  .  and  brought  a  cwtain 
2mrt  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles^  feet.  Acts  v.  2. 

Our  ideas  of  extension  and  number  —  do  they  not  contain  a 

secret  relation  of  the  parts  ?  Locke. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  X  hfeve  met.         Tennyson . 

2.  Hence,  specifically :  (a)  An  equal  constituent  por- 
tion ;  one  of  several  or  many  like  quantities,  numbers, 
etc.,  into  which  anything  is  divided,  or  of  which  it  is 
composed ;  proportional  division  or  ingredient. 

An  homer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah.    Ex.  xvi.  36. 
A  thought  which,  quartered,  hath  but  onepart  wisdom, 
And  ever  three  parts  coward.  Shak, 

{b)  A  constituent  portion  of  a  living  or  spiritual  whole  ; 
a  member  ;  an  organ  ;  an  essential  element. 
All  the  parts  were  formed  . . .  into  one  harmonious  body.  Locke. 
The  pulse,  the  glow  of  every  part.  Keble, 

(c)  A  constituent  of  character  or  capacity ;  quality  ;  fac- 
ulty ;  talent ;  —  usually  in  the  plural  witli  a  collective 
sense.  "Men  of  considerable  poWs."  Burke.  "Great 
quickness  of  parts."    ■JSIiicaulay. 

Which  maintained  so  politic  a  state  of  evil,  that  they  will  not 
admit  any  good  part  to  intermingle  with  them.  Shak, 

{d)  Quarter ;  region ;  district ;  —  usually  in  tlie  plural. 
"The  uttermost  port  of  the  heaven."    Neh.  i.  9. 

All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears.   Dryden. 
(e)  {Math.)  Such  portion  of  any  quantity,  as  when  taken 


Parson  Bird. 


a  certain  number  of  times,  will  exactly  make  that  quan- 
tity ;  as,  3  is  a  part  of  12  ;  —  the  opposite  of  mvltiple. 
Also,  a  line  or  other  element  of  a  geometrical  figure. 

3.  That  which  kelongs  to  one,  or  which  is  assumed  by 
one,  or  which  falls  to  one,  in  a  division  or  apportionment ; 
share  ;  portion  ;  lot ;  interest ;  concern ;  duty  ;  otiice. 

We  have  no  part  in  David.  2  Sam,  xx.  1. 

Accuse  not  Nature  I  she  hath  done  her  part  ; 
Do  thou  but  thiue.  Milton. 

Let  me  bear 
My  part  of  danger  with  an  equal  share.         Lh-yden, 

4.  Hence,  specifically  :  (a)  One  of  the  opposing  parties 
or  sides  in  a  conflict  or  a  controversy ;  a  faction. 

For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our  }>art.  Mark  ix.  40. 
Make  whole  kingdoms  take  her  brother's  2^art.  Waller. 
(6)  A  particular  character  in  a  drama  or  a  play  ;  an 
assumed  personification  ;  also,  the  language,  actions,  and 
influence  of  a  character  or  an  actor  in  a  play  ;  or,  figura- 
tively, in  real  life.  See  To  act  a  part,  under  Act. 
That  par* 

Was  aptly  fitted  and  naturally  performed.  Shak, 

It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so  capital  a  calf.      Shak. 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  ririe  ; 

Act  well  your;;ar/,  there  all  the  honor  lies.  Pope. 

(c)  (Mus.)  One  of  the  different  melodies  of  a  concerted 
composition,  which  heard  in  union  compose  its  harmony ; 
also,  the  music  for  each  voice  or  instrument ;  as,  the 
treble,  tenor,  or  bass^ar^;  the  violin  ^art,  etc. 

For  my  part,  so  far  as  concerns  me ;  for  my  share.  — 
For  the  most  part.  See  under  Most,  a.  —  In  good  part, 
as  well  done  ;  favorably  ;  acceptably :  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner. Hooker.  —  In  ill  part,  uiifavorably ;  with  displeas- 
ure. —  In  part,  in  some  degree  ;  partly.  —  Part  and  parcel, 
an  essential  or  constituent  portion ;  —  a  reduplicative 
phrase.  Cf.  might  and  main,  kith  and  kin,  etc.  She  was 
.  . .  part  and  parcel  of  the  race  and  place."  Hoivitt.—  Part 
of  speech  (Gram,.),  a  sort  or  class  of  words  of  a  particular 
character ;  thus,  the  nouu  is  a  part  of  speech  denoting  the 
name  of  a  thing ;  the  verb  is  a  part  of  speech  which  as- 
serts something  of  the  subject  of  a  sentence. —  Part  owner 
(Law),  one  of  several  owners  or  tenants  in  common.  See 
Joint  tenant,  under  Joint.— Part  singing,  singing  in  which 
two  or  more  of  the  harmonic  parts  are  taken.—  Part  song, 
a  song  in  two  or  more  (commonly  four)  distinct  vocal 
parts.  ^^ Apart  song  differs  from  a  madrigal  in  its  ex- 
clusion of  contrapuntal  devices ;  from  a  glee,  in  its  being 
sung  by  many  voices,  instead  of  by  one  only,  to  each 
part."    Stainer  &  Barrett. 

Syn. —  Portion  ;  section  ;  division  ;  fraction :  fragment ; 
piece  ;  share ;  constituent.    See  Portion,  and  Section. 

Part  (part),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Parted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Parting.]  [F.  partir,  L.  partire,  partiri,  p.  p. 
partitiis,  fr.  pars,  gen.  partis,  a  part.     See  Part,  re.] 

1.  To  divide  ;  to  separate  into  distinct  parts  ;  to  break 
into  two  or  more  parts  or  pieces ;  to  sever.  "  Thou  shaft 
port  it  in  pieces. "  Lev.ii.6. 

There,  [celestial  love]  parted  into  rainbow  hues.    Keble. 

2.  To  divide  into  shares ;  to  divide  and  distribute  ;  to 
allot ;  to  apportion  ;  to  share. 

To  part  his  throne,  and  share  his  heaven  with  thee.    Fope. 
They  parted  my  raiment  among  them.    John  xix.  24. 

3.  To  separate  or  disunite ;  to  cause  to  go  apart ;  to 
remove  from  contact  or  contiguity ;  to  sunder. 

The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but  death  part 

thee  and  me.  Suth  1. 17. 

While  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  theni,  and  carried 

up  into  heaven.  Zvke  xxiv.  51. 

The  narrow  seas  that  part 

The  French  and  English.  Shak. 

4.  Hence :  To  hold  apart ;  to  stand  between ;  to  inter- 
vene betwixt,  as  combatants. 

The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers.    Shak. 

5.  To  separate  by  a  process  of  extraction,  elimination, 
or  secretion  ;  as,  to  part  gold  from  silver. 

The  liver  minds  his  own  affair,  .  .  . 

And  parts  and  strains  the  vital  juices.  Prior, 

6.  To  leave  ;  to  quit.     [Obs.'] 

Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies.    Shak. 

To  part  a  cable  (Naut.),  to  break  it.  —  To  part  company, 
to  separate,  as  travelers  or  companions. 

Part,  V.  i,  1.  To  be  broken  or  divided  into  parts  or 
pieces ;  to  break ;  to  become  separated  ;  to  go  asunder ; 
as,  a  Tope  parts  ;  his  haii  parts  in  the  middle. 

2.  To  go  away ;  to  depart ;  to  take  leave  ;  to  quit  each 
other ;  hence,  to  die ;  —  often  with  from. 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted.      Shak. 
He  owned  that  he  had  parted  from  the  duke  only  a  few 
hours  before.  Macuulay. 

His  precious  bag,  which  he  would  by  no  meanspart  from. 

G.  Eliot. 

3.  To  perform  an  act  of  parting ;  to  relinquish  a  con- 
nection of  any  kind ;  —  followed  by  with  or/roro. 

Ceha,  for  thy  sake,  I  part 

With  all  that  grew  so  near  my  heart.  Waller. 

Powerful  hands  .  .  .  will  not  port 

Easily  from  possession  won  with  arms.  Milton. 

It  was  strange  to  him  that  a  father  should  feel  no  tenderness 

at partm<7  with  an  only  son.  ,•].  TroUope. 

4.  To  have  a  part  or  share ;  to  partake.  [Ofts.]  "  They 
shall  pari  alike."  1  Sam.  xxx.  24. 

Part,  orft).     Partly ;  in  a  measure.     [R.']  Shak. 

Part'a-We  (-iV-b'l),  a.    See  Partible.  Camden. 

Part'age  (-itj ;  48),  n.  [F.  See  Part,  v,  &  re.]  1.  Di- 
vision ;  the  act  of  dividing  or  sharing.     [0/«.]      Fuller. 

2.  Part;  portion;  sliare.     [OJi.]  Ford. 

Par-take'  (p'ar-tak'),  v.  i.  [imp.  Partook  (-t66k') ; 
p.  p.  Partaken  (-tak''n) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb,  n.  Partaking.] 
[Part  -J-  take.l  1.  To  take  a  part,  portion,  lot,  or  share, 
in  common  with  others ;  to  have  a  share  or  part ;  to  par- 
ticipate ;  to  share ;  as,  to  partake  of  a  feast  with  others. 
"  Brutes pnrtoAc  in  this  faculty."  Locke. 

When  I  against  myself  with  thee  partaX'e.  Sliak, 

2.  To  have  something  of  the  properties,  character,  or 
office  ;  —  usually  followed  by  of. 

The  attorney  of  tho  Duchy  of  Lancaster  pnrtaies  partly  of  a 
judge,  and  partly  of  an  attorney-general.  Bacon, 


iise,    unite,   rflde,   UfW,   ilp,    Qm  j    pity;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oU ;      chair;    go;    sing,   iQk ;    tlien,    thin;    boN  j    zh  =  z  In  azure. 
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PARTAKE 

Par-tak*)'  (par-tak'),  V.  t.  1.  To  partake  of ;  to  have 
a  part  or  share  in  ;  to  share. 

Let  every  on&pariake  tlie  general  joy.         Dryden. 

2.  To  admit  to  a  share ;  to  cause  to  participate ;  to 
give  a  part  to.     [OJi.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  distribute  ;  to  communicate.     [06i.]  Shak. 
Par-tak'er  (par-tak'er),  n.    1.  One  who  partakes ;  a 

sharer ;  a  participator. 

Partakers  of  their  spiritual  things.     Horn.  xv.  27. 
■Wish  m'ipartaker  in  thy  happiness.  Shak. 

2.  An  accomplice ;  an  associate ;  a  partner.     lObs.J 
Partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  propliets. 

Matt,  xxiii.  30. 

Par'tan   (par'tan),  n.      [Cf.   Ir.  &   Gael,   partan.} 
(Zo'dl.)  An  edible  British  crab.     IProv.  Eng.} 
Part'ed  (part'gd),  a.     1.  Separated  ;  divided. 

2.  Endowed  with  parts  or  abilities.   [06.$.]   B.  Jonson. 

3.  {Bot.)  Cleft  so  that  the  divisions  reach  nearly,  but 
not  quite,  to  the  midrib,  or  the  base  of  the  blade  •  —  said 
of  a  leaf,  and  used  chiefly  in  composition ;  as,  three- 
parled,  &ve-parted,  etc.  ^  Gray. 

Part'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  parts  or 
separates.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Par-terre'  (par-tar'  or  -tar'),  re.  [F.,fr.  par  on,  by 
(L.  per)  +  terre  earth,  ground,  L.  terra.    See  Tebbace.] 

1.  (JSoii.)  An  ornamental  and  diversified  arrangement 
of  beds  or  plots,  in  which  flowers  are  cultivated,  with  in- 
tervening spaces  of  gravel  or  turf  for  walking  op. 

2.  The  pit  of  a  theater ;  the  parquet.     IFrance'] 
Par-the'nl-ad  (par-the'nl-Sd),  n.    [See  Pakthenic] 

A  poem  in  honor  of  a  virgin.     [OJs.] 

Par-then'lC  (-thSu'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  napSeviKoi,  fr.  wapBi- 
fos  a  maid,  virgin.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Spartan  Par- 
thenise,  or  sons  of  unmarried  women. 

Par'the-no-gen'e-SlS  (piir'the-no-jen'e-sTs),  re.  [Gr. 
n-opSeVos  a  virgin  +  E.  genesis.']  1.  {Biel.)  The  produc- 
tion of  new  individuals  from  virgin  females  by  means  of 
ova  which  have  the  power  of  developing  without  tlie  in- 
tervention of  the  male  element ;  the  production,  without 
fertilization,  of  cells  capable  of  germination.  It  is  one 
of  the  phenomena  of  alternate  generation.  Cf.  Heteros- 
AMY,  and  Metagenesis. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  production  of  seed  without  fertilization, 
believed  to  occur  through  the  nonsexual  formation  of  an 
embryo  extraneous  to  the  embryonic  vesicle. 

Par'the-nO-ge-net'lC  (-je-net'Ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  produced  by,  parthenogenesis ;  as,  parthe- 
nogenetic  forms.  —  Par'the-no-ge-net'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Par'the-no-gen'1-tlve  (-jeu'I-tiv),  a.  (Biol.)  Parthe- 
nogenetic. 

Par'the-nog'e-ny  (par'the-nSj'e-ny),  re.  (Biol.)  Same 
as  Parthenogenesis. 

Par'the-non  (p"ar'the-n5n),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Tlapeeviiv, 
fr.  TrapfleVos  a  virgin,  1.  e.,  Athene,  the  Greek  goddess 
called  also  Pallas.]  A  celebrated  marble  temple  of 
Athene,  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  It  was  of  the  pure 
Doric  order,  and  has  had  an  important  influence  on  art. 

II  Par-then'O-pe  (par-thSn'o-pe),  re.  [L.,  the  name  of 
a  Siren,  fr.  Gr.  UapSei'OTnj.]  1.  (Gr.  Myth.)  One  of  the 
Sirens,  who  threw  herseK  into  the  sea,  in  despair  at  not 
being  able  to  beguile  Ulysses  by  her  songs. 

2.  One  of  the  asteroids  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  dis- 
covered by  M.  de  Gasparis  in  1850. 

Par'tU-an  (par'tht-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient 
Parthia,  in  Asia.  —  re.    A  native  of  Parthia. 

Parthian  arrow,  an  arrow  discharged  at  an  enemy  when 
retreating  from  him,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
Parthians ;  hence,  a  parting  shot. 

Par'Ual  (par'shal),  a.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  partialis,  fr.  L. 
pars,  gen.  partis,  a  part :  cf.  (for  sense  1)  F.  partiel. 
See  Part,  re.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  affecting,  a  part 
only ;  not  general  or  universal ;  not  total  or  entire  ;  as, 
9, partial  eclipse  of  the  moon.  ^'■Partial  dissolutions  of 
the  earth."  T.  Burnet. 

2.  Inclined  to  favor  one  party  in  a  cause,  or  one  side 
of  a  question,  more  than  the  other ;  biased  ;  not  indiffer- 
ent ;  as,  a  judge  should  not  be  partial. 

Ye  have  heen  partial  in  the  law.  Mat.  ii.  9. 

3.  Having  a  predilection  for ;  inclined  to  favor  unrea- 
sonably;  foolishly  fond.    "  A ^artia?  parent."        Pope. 

i^ot  partial  to  an  ostentatious  display.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  (Bot.)  Pertaining  to  a  subordinate  portion;  as,  a 
compound  umbel  is  made  up  of  several  partial  umbels ; 
a  leaflet  is  often  supported  by  a  partial  petiole. 

Partial  differentials,  Partial  differential  coefficiente.  Par- 
tial differentiation,  etc.  (of  a  function  of  two  or  more  vari- 
ables), the  differentials,  differential  coefficients,  differen- 
tiation, etc.,  of  the  function,  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
some  of  the  variables  are  for  the  time  constant.  —  Partial 
fractions  lAlg.),  fractions  whose  sum  equals  a  given  frac- 
tion. —  Partial  tones  (Music),  the  simple  tones  which  in 
combination  form  an  ordinary  tone ;  the  overtones,  or 
harmonics,  which,  blending  with  a  fundamental  tone, 
cause  its  special  quality  of  sound,  or  timbre,  or  tone 
color.    See,  also.  Tone. 

Par'tlal-ism  (par'ahal-Iz'm),  re.  Partiality ;  specific- 
ally (Theol.),  the  doctrine  of  the  Partialists. 

Par'tlal-lSt,  n.     1.  One  who  is  partial,     [i?.] 

2.  (Theol.)  One  who  hoJds  that  the  atonement  was 
made  only  for  a  part  of  mankind,  that  is,  for  the  elect. 

Par'ti-al'1-ty  (piir'shT-51'T-ty  or  -shSl'i-ty;  277),  re. 
[Cf.  F.  partialite.}  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  par- 
tial ;  inclination  to  favor  one  party,  or  one  side  of  a  ques- 
tion, more  than  the  other ;  undue  bias  of  mind. 

2.  A  predilection  or  inclination  to  one  thing  rather 
than  to  others  ;  special  taste  or  liking ;  as,  a  partiality 
for  poetry  or  painting.  Boget. 

Par'tlal-lze  (-shnl-Iz),  v.  t.  &  ».  To  make  or  be  partial. 
[2?.] 

Par'tlal-ly,  adv.  1.  In  part ;  not  totally ;  as,  par- 
tially true;  the  sun  partially  eclipsed.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  In  a  partial  manner ;  with  undue  bias  of  mind ;  with 
unjust  favor  or  dislike ;  as,  to  judge/jarHaHj/.         Shak. 
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Part'l-bll'l-ty  (part'T-bil'I-ty),  n.  [From  Partible.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  partible  ;  divisibility  ;  sepa- 
rabiUty  ;  as,  the  partihiliiy  of  an  inheritance. 

Part'l-We  (part'I-b'l),  a.  [L.  partibilis,  fr.  partire  to 
part,  divide,  fr.  L.  pars:  cf.  F.  partible.  See  Part.] 
Admitting  of  being  parted ;  divisible ;  separable  ;  suscep- 
tible of  severance  or  partition  ;  as,  an  estate  of  inheritance 
may  be  partible.     "  Make  the  molds  partible."      Bacon. 

Par-tiC'i-pa-ble  (piir-tifs'i-pa-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
participated  or  shared,     [i?.]  JS'ori-is. 

Par-tic'1-pant  (-pant),  a.  [L.  participans,  p.  pr.  of 
participare :  cf .  F.  participant.  See  Paeticipate.] 
Sharing ;  participating ;  having  a  share  or  part.     Bacon. 

Par-tlc'1-pant,  n.    A  participator ;  a  partaker. 

Participants  in  their  .  .  .  mysterious  rites.    Bp.  }]'a7-burto7i. 

Par-tlc'l-pant-ly,  adv.     In  a  participant  manner. 

Par-tic'1-pate  (par-tls'I-pat),  a.  [L.  participatus,  p. 
p.  of  participare  to  participate  ;  pars,  partis,  part  +  ea- 
pere  to  take.  See  Past,  and  Capacious.]  Acting  in 
common ;  participating.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Par-tlc'i-pate  (-pat),  ■;;.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Participated 
(-pa'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Participating.]  To  have  a 
share  in  common  with  others ;  to  take  a  part ;  to  par- 
take ;  — followed  by  in,  formerly  by  of;  ?s,  to  partici- 
pate in  a  debate.  Shak. 
So  would  he  participate  of  their  wants.    May  ward. 

Mine  may  come  when  men 
With,  angels  may  participate,  Milton. 

Par-tlc'l-pate,  v.  t.  l.  To  partake  of ;  to  share  in ;  to 
receive  a  part  of.     [iJ.] 

Fit  to  participate  all  rational  delight.  Milton. 

2.  To  impart,  or  give,  a  share  of.     [06«.]        Drayton. 

Par-tlc'I-pa'tion  (-pa'shiin),  ?«.     [P.  participation,  L. 

participatio.]     1.  The  act  or  state  of  participating,  or 

sharing  in  common  with  others ;  as,  a  participation  in 

joys  or  sorrows. 

These  deities  are  so  t>y  participation.    Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

What  an  honor,  that  God  should  admit  us  into  such  a  blessed 

participation  of  himself  I  Alterbury. 

2.  Distribution  ;  division  into  shares.  [06s.]  Ealeigh. 

3.  Community ;  fellowship ;  association.    [06«.]  Shak. 
Par-tlc'1-pa-tlve  (par-tts'i-pS-tTv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  par- 

ticipalif.']     Capable  of  participating. 

Par-tlc'1-pa'tor  (-pa'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  partici- 
pates, or  shares  with  another ;  a  partaker. 

Par'tl-cip'i-al  (par'ti-stp'i-ol),  a.  [L.  participialis  : 
cf.  F.  participal.  See  Participle.]  Having,  or  partak- 
ing of,  the  nature  and  use  of  a  participle  ;  formed  from 
a  participle  ;  s,s,  a,  participial  iioun.  Lowth. 

Par'ti-cip'1-al,  n.    A  participial  word. 

Par'ti-cip'1-al-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  iimp.  &  p.  p.  Paeti- 
ciPiALizED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Paeticipializing.] 
To  form  into,  or  put  in  the  form  of,  a  participle.     [iJ.] 

Par'ti-clp'i-al-ly,  adv.  In  the  sense  or  manner  of  a 
participle. 

Par'ti-Cl-ple  (par'ti-sl-p'l),  re.  [F.  participe,  L.  par- 
ticipium,  fr.  particeps  sharmg,  participant ;  pars,  gen. 
partis,  a  part  -)-  capere  to  take.      See  Participate.] 

1.  ((?)■««!. ^  A  part  of  speech  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  both  verb  and  adjective ;  a  form  of  a  verb,  or  verbal 
adjective,  modifying  a  noun,  but  taking  the  adjuncts  of 
the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived.  In  the  sentences :  a 
letter  is  written  ;  6e!)i5r  asleep  he  did  not  hear ;  exhausted 
by  toil  he  will  sleep  soundly,  —  written,  being,  and  ex- 
hausted are  participles. 

By  a  jiarticiple,  [I  understand]  a  verb  in  an  adjectival  aspect. 

£arle. 

|It^°*  Present  participles,  called  also  imperfect,  or  in- 
complete, participles,  end  in  -ing.  Past  participles, 
called  also  perfect,  or  complete,  jiorticiples,  for  the  most 
part  end  in  -ed,  -d,  -t,  -en,  or  -n.  A  participle  when  used 
merely  as  an  attribute  of  a  noun,  without  reference  to 
time,  is  called  an  adjective,  or  a  participial  adjective; 
as,  a  written  constitution ;  a  rolling  stoue ;  the  exhausted 
army.  The  verbal  noun  in  -ing  has  the  form  of  the  pres- 
ent participle.    See  Verbal  noun,  under  Verbal,  a. 

2.  Anything  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  different 
things.     [065.] 

The  participles  or  confines  between  plants  and  hving  crea- 
tures. Bacon. 
Pai'tl-cle  (par'ti-k'l),  re.  [L.  particula,  dim.  otpars, 
gen.  partis,  a  part :  cf.  P.  particule.  See  Paet,  and  cf. 
Paecel.]  1.  A  minute  part  or  portion  of  matter ;  a 
morsel ;  a  little  bit ;  an  atom  ;  a  jot ;  as,  a  particle  of 
sand,  of  wood,  of  dust. 

The  small  size  of  atoms  which  unite 
To  make  the  smallest par/irfe  of  light.      Blachnore. 

2.  Any  very  small  portion  or  part ;  the  smallest  por- 
tion ;  as,  he  has  not  a  particle  of  patriotism  or  virtue. 

The  houses  had  not  given  their  commissioners  authority  in 
the  least  ^ara'cfe  to  recede.  Clarendon. 

3.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  (a)  A  crumb  or  little  piece  of  conse- 
crated host,  (b)  The  smaller  hosts  distributed  in  the 
communion  of  the  laity.  Bp.  Fitzpatrick. 

4.  (Gram.)  A  subordinate  word  that  is  never  inflected 
(a  preposition,  conjunction,  interjection) ;  or  a  word  that 
can  not  be  used  except  in  composition ;  as,  ward  in 
ha.cb.ward,  ly  in  lovely. 

Par'ti-col'ored,  a.    Same  as  Party-colored. 
Par-tic'U-lar  (par-tTk'iS-ler),  a.     [OE.  pariiculer,F. 
particulier,'L.  particularis.  See  Particle.]    1.  Relating 
to  a  part  or  portion  of  anything  ;  concerning  a  part  sep- 
arated from  the  whole  or  from  others  of  the  class  ;  sepa- 
rate ;  sole  ;  single  ;  individual ;  specific  ;  as,  the  partic- 
ular stars  of  a  constellation.  Shak. 
Make]  Qat^h  particular  hair  to  stand  an  end, 
'  fike  quills  upon  the  fretful  porpentine.  Shak. 
Seken  in  every  balk  and  every  heme 
Particular  sciences  for  to  lerne.                 Chaucer. 
2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  single  person,  class,  or  tiling ; 
belonging  to  one  only  ;  not  general ;  not  common ;  hence, 
personal ;   pecuUar  ;   singular.     "  Thine  own  piarticular 
wrongs."                                                                         Shak. 
Wheresoever  one  plant  draweth  such  a  particular  juice  out  of 
the  earth.                                                   .                                  Bacon. 
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3.  Separate  or  distinct  by  reason  of  superiority ;  dis- 
tinguished ;  important ;  noteworthy  ;  unusual ;  special ; 
as,  he  brought  uo  particular  news  ;  she  was  fhe particu- 
lar beUe  of  the  party. 

4.  Concerned  with,  or  attentive  to,  details ;  minute  ; 
circumstantial ;  precise ;  as,  a  full  and  particular  ac- 
count of  an  accident ;  hence,  nice ;  fastidious ;  as,  a  mas 
particular  in  his  dress. 

5.  (Law)  (a)  Containing  a  part  only  ;  limited ;  as,  a 
particular  estate,  or  one  precedent  to  an  estate  in  re- 
mainder. (6)  Holding  a  particular  estate  ;  as,  a  particu- 
lar tenant.  Blackstone. 

6.  (Logic)  Forming  a  part  of  a  genus ;  relatively  lim- 
ited in  extension ;  affirmed  or  denied  of  a  part  of  a  sub- 
ject;  as,  a  particular  proposition;  —  opposed  to  anM'er- 
sal:  e.  g.  (particular  affirmative)  Some  men  are  wise, 
(particular  negative)  Some  men  are  not  wise. 

Particular  average.  See  under  Average.  —  Particular 
Baptist,  one  of  a  branch  of  the  Baptist  denomination 
tlie  members  of  which  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  particular 
or  individual  election  and  reprobation.  —  Particular  lien 
(.Zaw)^  a  lien,  or  a  right  to  retain  a  thing,  for  some  charge 
or  claim  growing  out  of,  or  connected  with,  that  particu- 
lar thing.  —  Particular  redemption,  the  doctrine  that  the 
purpose,  act,  and  provisions  of  redemjition  are  restricted 
to  a  limited  number  of  tlie  human  race.    See  Calvinism. 

Syn.  —  Minute;  individual;  respective;  appropriate; 
peculiar  ;  especial ;  exact ;  specific ,  precise  ;  critical ; 
circumstantial.    See  Minute. 

Par-tlc'U-lar  (par-tTk'fi-ler),  re.    1.  A  separate  or  dis- 
tinct member  of  a  class,  or  part  of  a  whole  ;  an  individ- 
ual fact,  point,  circumstance,  detail,  or  item,  which  may 
be  considered  separately  ;  as,  the  particulars  of  a  story. 
Particula7-s  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  reveal.    Bacon. 

It  is  the  greatest  interest  oi  jjarticulars  to  advance  the  good  of 
the  community.  V Estrange. 

2.  Special  or  personal  peculiarity,  trait,  or  character  ; 
individuality  ;  interest,  etc.     [06s.] 

For  \\\B particular  I  'U  receive  him  gladly.  ShaJc. 

If  XhQ particulars  of  each  person  be  considered.    Milton. 

Temporal  blessings,  whether  such  as  concern  the  public  .  .  . 

or  such  as  concern  our  jturticular.  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

3.  (Law)  One  of  the  details  or  items  of  grounds  of 
claim  ;  —  usually  in  the  \il.  ;  also,  a  bill  of  particulars ;  a 
minute  account ;  as,  a, particular  at  premises. 

The  reader  has  a  particular  of  the  books  wherein  this  law 
was  written.  ^  Ayliffe. 

Bill   of  particulars.  "See  under  Bill.  —  In  particular, ' 
specially;  peculieffly;  particularly.    "This,  in  particvr 
Zar,  happens  to  the  lungs."  Blackmore.  —  Ta  go  into  par- 
ticulars, to  relate  or  describe  in  detail  or  minutely. 

Par-tic'U-}ar-isni  (-Tz'm),  re.    [Cf.  'E.pa^licularisme.'] 

1.  A  minute  description  ;  a  detailed  statement.    [i2.] 

2.  (Theol.)  The  doctrliie  of  particular  election. 

3.  (German  Politics)  Devotion  to  the  interests  oi 
one's  own  kingdom  or  province  rather  than  to  those  of 
the  empire. 

Par-tic'U-lar-Ist,  re.  [Cf.  F.  particulariste.']  One  who 
holds  to  particularism.  —  Par-tiC'U-lar-is'tic,  a. 

Par-tlc'u-lar'1-ty  (-lar'I-ty),  re.  ;  pi.  Particdlaeities 
(-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  pariicularite.]  1.  The  state  or  quaUty 
of  being  particular ;  distinctiveness ;  circumstantiality  ; 
minuteness  in  detail. 

2.  That  which  is  particular  ;  as  :  (a)  Peculiar  quality ; 
individual  characteristic  ;  peculiarity.  "  An  old  heathen 
altar  viitii  this  particularity.'"  Addison.  (6)  Special  cir- 
cumstance ;  minute  detail ;  particular.  "  Even  descend- 
ing to  parrtci<to»/fes."  Sir  P.  Sidney,  (c)  Something 
of  special  or  private  concern  or  interest. 

Let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 
Particularities  and  petty  sounds 
To  cease  I  Shak. 

Par-tlc'u-lar-i-za'tlon  (par-tTk'ii-ler-i-za'shnn),  n. 
The  act  of  particularizing.  Coleridge. 

Par-tlc'U-lar-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Particu- 
larized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Particularizing  (-i'zTng).] 
[Cf.  F.  particulariser.']  To  give  as  a  particular,  or  as 
the  particulars ;  to  mention  particularly ;  to  give  the 
particulars  of ;  to  enumerate  or  specify  in  detail. 

He  not  only  boasts  of  his  parentage  as  an  Israelite,  but  par- 
ticularises  his  descent  from  Benjamin.  Atterbury. 

Par-tlc'U-lar-lze,  v.  i.  To -mention  or  attend  to  par- 
ticulars ;  to  give  minute  details;  to  be  .circumstantial ; 
as,  to  particularise  in  a  narrative. 

Par-tlc'U-lar-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  particular  manner; 
expressly  ;  with  a  specific  reference  or  interest ;  in  par- 
ticular; distinctly. 

2.  In  an  especial  manner ;  in  a  high  degree ;  as,  a 
particularly  fortunate  man  ;  a  particularly  bad  failure. 

This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil  I  particularly  regarded  as  a 
great  part  of  his  character.  Dryden. 

Pai-tlc'U-lai-ment  (-ment),  re.  A  particular ;  a  de- 
tail.    [06jt.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Par-tlc'u-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  ParticleJ  To 
particularize.     [06s.]  G.  Fenton. 

Par-tic'u-late  (-lat),  a,  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  par- 
ticle. 

2.  Referring  to,  or  produced  by,  particles,  such  as 
dust,  minute  germs,  etc.     [B.] 

The  smallpox  is  ^particulate  disease.        Tyndall. 

Part'lng  (part'Ing),  a.  [From  Paet,  r.]  1.  Serving 
to  part ;  dividing ;  separating. 

2.  Given  when  departing ;  as,  a  parting  shot ;  a,  part- 
ing salute.     "  Give  him  that  parKrejr  kiss. "  Shak 

3.  Departing.     "Speed  the partirejr  guest."         Pope. 

4.  Admitting  of  being  parted  ;  partible. 

Parting  fellow,  a  partner.  [Obs.]  Chaucer.  —  Parting 
pulley.  See  under  Pulley.  —  Parting  sand  (Founding), 
dry,  nonadhesive  sand,  sprinkled  upon  the  partings  of 
a  mold  to  facilitate  the  separation.  —  Parting  strip  (Arch, ), 
in  a  sash  window,  one  of  the  thin  strips  of  wood  let  into 
the  pulley  stile  to  keep  the  sashes  apart ;  also,  the  thin 
piece  inserted  in  the  vrindow  box  to  separate  the  weights. 
—  Parting  tool  (Mach.),  a  thin  tool,  used  in  turning  cr 
planing,  for  cutting  a  piece  in  two. 
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Part'lng:  (part'Ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  parting  or  di- 
-riding ;  the  state  of  being  parted  ;  division ;  separation. 
" The paj'ft'njr  of  the  way."  Ezeh.  xxi.  21. 

2.  A  separation ;  a  leave-taking.  Shak. 

And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 

The  Ufe  from  out  young  hearts.  Byron. 

3.  A  surface  or  line  of  separation  where  a  division 
occurs. 

4.  {Founding)  The  surface  of  the  sand  of  one  section 
of  a  mold  wliere  it  meets  that  of  another  section. 

5.  (Chem.)  Tlie  separation  and  determination  of  al- 
loys ;  esp.,  the  separation,  as  by  acids,  of  gold  from  silver 
In  tlie  assay  button. 

6.  (Geol.)  A  joiut  or  fissure,  as  in  a  coal  seam. 

7.  (Naut.)  The  breaking,  as  of  a  cable,  by  violence. 

8.  {3Iin.)  Lamellar  separation  in  a  crystallized  miner- 
al, due  to  some  other  cause  than  cleavage,  as  to  the  pres- 
ence of  twinning  lamellae. 

Par'tl-san  (par'tl-zan),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  pardgiano.  See 
Party,  and  cf.  Partisan  a  truncheon.]  [Written  also 
partisan.'}  1.  An  adherent  to  a  party  or  faction;  esp., 
one  who  is  strongly  and  passionately  devoted  to  a  party 
or  an  interest.  '^  The  violence  oi  a  partisan."  Macaulay. 
Both  sides  had  theix partisans  in  the  colony.     Jefferson. 

2.  {3Iil.)  (a)  The  commander  of  a  body  of  detaclied 
light  troops  engaged  in  making  forays  and  harassing  an 
•enemy,     (b)  Any  member  of  such  a  corps. 

Par'tl-san,  a.  [Written  also  ^artizon.]  1.  Adherent 
to  a  party  or  faction ;  especially,  having  the  cliaracter  of 
T)lind,  passionate,  or  unreasonable  adherence  to  a  party  ; 
as,  blinded  hy  partisan  zeal. 

2.  {3fil.)  Serving  as  a  partisan  in  a  detached  com- 
mand i  as,  a  partisan  officer  or  corps. 

Partisan  ranger  (.Mil.),  a  member  of  a  partisan  corps. 

Par'tl-san,  n.  [F.pei-tuisane,  prob.  fr.  It.  partigiana, 
influenced  in  Frencli  by  OF.  pertuisier  to  pierce.  It  was 
-prob.  so  named  as  the  weapon  of  some  partisans,  or  party 
men.  Cf.  Partisan  one  of  a  corps  of  light  troops.]  A 
kind  of  halberd  or  pike  ;  also,  a  truncheon ;  a  staff. 

And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  jiartisans  a  grave.    Shak. 

Par'tl-san-shlp,  n.  Tbe.  state  of  being  a  partisan,  or 
adlierent  to  a  party ;  feelings  or  conduct  appropriate  to 
a  partisan. 

II Par-tl'ta  (par-te'ta),  ra.  [It.]  (Jlfui.)  A  suite;  aset 
of  variations. 

Par'tlte  (par'tit),  a.  [L.  partitus,  p.p.  of  partire  to 
part,  divide,  from  pars.  See  Part,  and  cf.  Party,  a.] 
{Bot. )  Divided  nearly  to  tlip  base ;  as,  a  partite  leaf  is  a 
silnple  leaf  separated  down. nearly  to  the  base. 

Par-tl'tlon  (par-tTsh'Qn),  «.  [F.  partition,  L.  partitio. 
See  Part,  v.']  1.  The  act  of  parting  or  dividing ;  the 
atate  of  being  parted ;  separation  ;  division ;  distribution ; 
as,  the  partition  of  a  kingdom.  '' 

And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition.  Shah. 

2.  That  which  divides  or  separates;  that  by  which 
different  things,  or  distinct  parts  of  tlie  same  thing,  are 
separated  ;  separating  boundary ;  dividing  line  or  space  ; 
specifically,  an  interior  wall  dividing  one  part  or  apart- 
■ment  of  a  house,  an  inclosure,  or  the  like,  from  another  ; 
as,  a  biicK  partition  ;  lath  and  plaster  partitions. 

No  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass.        Bryden. 

3.  A  part  divided  off  by  walls ;  an  apartment ;  a  com- 
partment, [i?.]  "  Lodged  in  a  small  parWiion."  Milton. 

4.  (Law)  The  severance  of  common  or  undivided  in- 
terests, particularly  in  real  estate.  It  may  be  effected 
"by  consent  of  parties,  or  by  compulsion  of  law. 

5.  {Mus.)  A  score. 

Partition  of  numbers  (Math.),  the  resolution  of  integers 
into  parts  subject  to  given  conditions.  Brands  &  C. 

Par-ti'tlon,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Partitioned  (-iind) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Partitioning.]  1.  To  divide  into  parts 
or  shares ;  to  divide  and  distribute  ;  as,  to  partition  an 
estate  among  various  heirs. 

2.  To  divide  into  distinct  parts  by  lines,  walls,  etc. ; 
.as,  to  partition  a  house. 
Uniform  without,  though  severally  7)ar({(ioned  within.  Bacon. 

Par-tl'tion-ment  (-ment),  n.    The  act  of  partitioning. 

Par'tl-tlve  (piir'ti-tiv), a.  ICi.F.partiti/.l  {Gram.) 
Denoting  a  part ;"  as,  a  partitive  genitive. 

Par'ti-tlve,  n.  {Gram.)  A  word  expressing  partition, 
or  denoting  a  part. 

Par'tl-tive-ly,  adv.    In  a  partitive  manner. 

Part'let  (p'art'lgt),  n.  [Dim.  of  part.]  1,  A  covering 
for  the  neck,  and  sometimes  for  the  shoulders  and  breast ; 
originally  worn  by  both  sexes,  but  later  by  women  alone  ; 
a  ruff.     lObs.']  ~  Fuller. 

%  A  hen ;  —  so  called  from  the  ruflaing  of  her  neck 
feathers.    "Dame  ParWert,  the  hen."  Shak. 

Part'ly,  adv.  In  part ;  in  some  measure  or  degree  ; 
mot  wholly.     '■'■Ipartly  believe  it."  1  Cor.  xi.  18. 

Part'ner  (part'ner),  n.  [For  parcener,  influenced 
by  part.^  1.  One  who  has  a  part  in  anything  with  an 
other ;  a  partaker ;  an  associate ;  a  sharer.  "  Partner  of 
his  fortime."  Shak.  Hence  :  (a)  A  husband  or  a  wife. 
(J)  Either  one  of  a  couple  who  dance  together,  (c)  One 
who  shares  as  a  member  of  a  partnership  in  the  manage- 
ment, or  in  the  gains  and  losses,  of  a  business. 

My  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life.  Milton. 

2.  (Law)  An  associate  in  any  business  or  occupation ; 
a  member  of  a  partnership.     See  Partnership. 

3.  pi.  (Naut.)  A  framework  of  heavy  timber  surround- 
ing an  opening  in  a  deck,  to  strengthen  it  for  the  support 
of  a  mast,  pump,  capstan,  or  the  like.   "^ 

Dormant,  or  Silent,  partner.    See  under  Dormant,  a. 
Syn.  — Associate  :  colleague  ;  coadjutor;  confederate; 
partaker ;  participator ;  companion ;  comrade ;  mate. 

Part'ner,  i>.  «.    To  associate;  to  join.     [Ofo.]      Shak. 
Part'ner-shlp,  n.     1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being 


a  partner ;   as,  to  be  in  partnership  with  another ;  to 
have  partnership  in  the  fortunes  of  a  family  or  a  state. 

2.  A  division  or  sharing  among  partners  ;  joint  posses- 
sion or  interest. 

Rome,  that  ne'er  knew  three  lordly  heads  before, 
First  fell  by  ioXoX partnership  of  power.  Rowe. 

He  does  possession  keep. 
And  is  too  wise  to  hazard  partnership.  Ih-yden. 

3.  An  alliance  or  association  of  persons  for  the  prose- 
cution of  an  undertaking  or  a  business  on  joint  account ; 
a  company ;  a  firm  ;  a  house ;  as,  to  form  a  partnership. 

4.  (Law)  A  contract  between  two  or  more  competent 
persons  for  joining  together  their  money,  goods,  labor, 
and  skill,  or  any  or  all  of  them,  under  an  understanding 
that  there  shall  be  a  communion  of  profit  between  them, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  legal  trade,  busi- 
ness, or  adventure.  Kent.    Story. 

(B^""  Community  of  profit  is  absolutely  essential  to, 
though  not  necessarily  the  test  of,  a  partnership. 

5.  (Arith.)  See  Fellowship,  Ji.,  6. 

Limited  partnership,  a  form  of  partnership  in  which  the 
firm  consists  of  one  or  more  general  partners,  jointly  and 
severally  responsible  as  ordinary  partners,  and  one  or 
more  special  partners,  who  are  not  liable  for  the  debts  of 
the  partnership  beyond  the  amount  in  cash  they  contrib- 
ute as  capital. — Partnership  in  commendam,  the  title  given 
to  the  limited  partnership  (F.  societe  en  commandite)  of 
the  French  law,  introduced  into  the  code  of  Louisiana. 
Burrill.  —  Silent  partnership,  the  relation  of  partnership 
sustained  by  a  person  who  furnishes  capital  only. 

Par-took'  (par-t66k'),  imp.  of  Partake. 

Par'trldge (par'trlj), n.  \0^.partriche,peririche, OF. 
pertris,  perdriz,  F. 
perdrix,  L.  perdix, 
-icis,  fr.  Gr.  jre'pStf.] 
(Zobl.)  1.  Any  one  of 
numerous  species  of 
small  gallinaceous 
birds  of  the  genus 
Perdix  and  several 
related  genera  of  the 
family  Perdicidas,  of 
the  Old  World.  The 
partridge  is  noted  as 
s  game  bird. 

Full  many  a  tatpartrwh  had  he  in  mew.    Chaucer. 

'^^  The  common  European,  or  gray,  partridge  (Per- 
dix cinerea)  and  the  red-legged  partridge  (Caccabis  ru- 
bra) of  Southern  Europe  and  Asia  are  well-known  species. 

2.  Any  one  of  several  species  of  quail-like  birds  be- 
longing to  Colimis,  and  allied  gene 

^W^  Among  them  are  the 
bobwhite  ( Colinus  Virginianus) 
of  the  Eastern  States;  the 
plumed,  or  moimtain,  partridge 
(Oreortyx  pictus)  of  California ;  A 
the  Massena  partridge  (Cyrto-  £"■ 
"     •  ■  the  Call-'/ 


European  Gray  Partridge. 


(Callipepla 


Massena  Partridge. 


Partridge  Berry  (if.  repens). 


nyx  Montezumse) , 
fomia  partridge 
Californica). 

3.  The  rnffed  grouse  (.Boraasa 
umbellus),    [New  Eng.'] 

Bamboo  partridge  (Zo'ol.),  a  spurred  partridge  of  the 
genus  Bambusicola.  Several  species  are  f  ouna  in  China 
and  the  East  Indies.  —Night  partridge  (Zo'ol.).,  the  wood- 
cock. [Local,  V.  /S.] — Painted  partridge  (Zo'ol.),  a  fran- 
colin  of  South  Africa  (Francolinus  pictus). —Vaitiidge 
berry.  (Bot.)  (a)  The 
scarlet  berry  oi  a  traU- 
iug  American  p  1  a  nt 
(Mitchella  repens)  of 
the  order  Rubiacese, 
having  roundish  ever- 
green leaves,  and  white 
fragrant  flowers  some- 
times tinged  with  pur- 
ple, growing  in  pairs 
with  the  ovaries  unit- 
ed, and  producing  the 
berries  wliich  remain  over  winter  ;  also,  the  plant  itself, 
(fe)  The  fruit  of  the  creeping  wintergreen  (Guultheria 
proeumbens) ;  alro,  the  plant  itself.  —  Partridge  dove. 
(Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Mountain  witch,  under  Mountain.  — 
Partridge  pea  (Bot.),  a  yellow-flowered  leguminous  herb 
(Cassia  Chamxcrista),  common  in  sandy  fields  in  the 
Eastern  United  States.  —  Partridge  shell  (Zo'ol.),  a  large 
marine  univalve  shell  (Dolium  perdix),  having  colors  va- 
riegated like  those  of  the  partridge.  —  Partridge  wood,  (a) 
A  variegated  wood,  much  esteemed  for  cabinetwork.  It 
Is  obtained  from  tropical  America,  and  one  source  of  it  is 
said  to  be  the  legummous  tree  Andira  inermis.  Called 
also  pheasant  wood,  (b)  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
dark-colored  and  striated  wood  of  some  kind  of  palm, 
which  is  used  for  walking  sticks  and  umbrella  handles. 
—  Sea  partridge.  See  Gilthead  (J).  —  Seesee  partridge 
(Zo'ol.),  an  Asiatic  sand  partridge  (Ammoperdix  Bon- 
hami) ;  —  so  called  from  itsnote.  —  Snow  partridge  (Zo'ol.), 
a  large  spurred  partridge  (Lerwa  nivicola)  which  inhab- 
its the  high  mountains  of  Asia.  —  Spruce  partridge.  See 
undev Spruce.  — \Wood  partridge,  o?-HiU  partridge  {Zo'ol.), 
any  small  Asiatic  partridge  of  the  genus  Arboricola. 

Par'ture  (par'tfir),  n.    Departure.    [Ofti.]    Spenser. 

Par-tU'ri-ate  (par-tu'rT-at),  v.  i.  [See  Pahtueient.] 
To  bring  forth  young.     [06«.] 

Par-tu'rl-en-oy  (-en-s^),  n.    Parturition. 

Par-tu'rl-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  parturiens,  p.  pr.  otpar- 
turire  to  desire  to  bring  forth,  fr.  parere,  partum,,  to 
bring  forth.  See  Parent.]  Bringing  forth,  or  about 
to  bring  forth,  young;  fruitful.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Par-tU'rl-la'clent  (-f  a'shent),  n.  [L.  parturire  to  de- 
sire to  bring  forth +/ffeere  to  make.]  (Med.)  Amedicine 
tending  to  cause  parturition,  or  to  give  relief  in  child- 
bearing.  Dungli.ion. 

Par-tU'rl-OUS  (-tls),  a.    Parturient.    [Ofo.]    Vruylon. 

Par'tU-ri'tlon  (par'tft-rTsh'un),  n.  [L.  pnrtvritiu,  fr. 
parturire:  cf.  F.  parturition.  See  Parturient.]  1.  The 
act  of  bringing  forth,  or  being  delivered  of,  young  ;  the 
act  of  giving  birth ;  delivery ;  childbirth. 

2.  That  which  is  brought  forth  ;  a  birth.     [06*.] 


Par-tU'rl-tlve  (par-tu'ri-tlv),  a.  Pertaining  to  partu- 
rition ;  obstetric.     [i2.] 

Par'ty  (par'ty),  n. ;  pi.  Parties  (-tiz).  [P.  parti 
and  partie,  f  r.  P.  partir  to  part,  divide,  L.  partire,  par- 
tiri.  See  Part,  t;.]  1.  A  part  or  portion.  [Ofo.]"The 
most  pari?/ of  thy  time."  Chaucer. 

2.  A  number  of  persons  united  in  opinion  or  action, 
as  distinguished  from,  or  opposed  to,  the  rest  of  a  com- 
munity or  association ;  esp.,  one  of  the  parts  into  which  s 
people  is  divided  on  questions  of  public  policy. 

Win  the  noble  Brutus  to  our  party.  Shak. 

The  peace  both  parties  want  is  like  to  last.      Dryden. 

3.  A  part  of  a  larger  body  or  company  ;  a  detachment ; 
especially  (Mil.),  a  small  body  of  troops  dispatched  on 
special  service. 

4.  A  number  of  persons  invited  to  a  social  entertain- 
ment ;  a  select  company ;  as,  a  dinner  party ;  also,  the 
entertainment  itself  ;  as,  to  give  a,  party. 

5.  One  concerned  or  interested  in  an  affair  ;  one  who 
takes  part  with  others ;  a  participator ;  as,  he  was  a 
party  to  the  plot ;  a,  party  to  the  contract. 

6.  The  plaintiff  or  the  defendant  in  a  lawsuit,  whether 
an  individual,  a  firm,  or  corporation ;  a  litigrmt. 

The  cause  of  both /jariiVs  shall  come  before  the  judges. 

Ex.  xxii.  9. 

7.  Hence,  any  certain  person  who  is  regarded  as  being 
opposed  or  antagonistic  to  another. 

If  the  jury  found  that  Vna  party  slain  was  of  English  race,  it 
had  been  adjudged  felony.  Sir  J.  Davies, 

8.  Cause ;  side  ;  interest. 

Have  you  nothing  said 
Upon  this  party  'gainst  the  Duke  of  Albany  ?       Shak. 

9.  A  person;  as,  he  is  a  queerpartj/.  [Now  accounted 
a  vulgarism.] 

"For  several  generations,  our  ancestors  largely  em- 
ployed party  for  person ;  but  this  use  of  the  word,  when 
It  appeared  to  be  reviving,  happened  to  strike,  more  par- 
ticularly, the  fancy  of  the  vulgar ;  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  that  the  polite  have  chosen  to  leave  it  in  their 
undisputed  possession."  Fitzed.  Ball. 

Party  jury  (Law),  a  jury  composed  of  different  parties, 
as  one  which  is  half  natives  and  half  foreigners.  —  Party 
man,  a  partisan.  Swift.  —  Party  spirit,  a  factious  and 
unreasonable  temper,  not  uncommonly  shown  by  party 
men.  Whately.  —  Party  verdict,  a  joint  verdict.  Shak.  — 
Party  wall,  (a)  (Arch.)  A  wall  built  upon  the  dividing  line 
between  two  adjoining  properties,  usually  having  half  its 
tliickness  on  each  property.  (6)  (Law)  A  wall  that  sepa- 
rates adjoining  houses,  as  in  a  block  or  row. 

Par'ty,  a.    [F.  parti  divided,  fr.  partir  to  divide.  See 
Part,  v.,  and  cf.  Partite.]    1.  (Ser.) 
Parted  or  divided,  as  in  the  direction 
or  form  of  one  of  the  ordinaries ;  as,  an 
escutcheon  party  per  pale. 

2.  Partial ;  favoring  one  party. 
I  will  be  true  judge,  and  uoipiaHy. 

Chaucer, 

Charter  party.    See  under  Charter. 

Par'ty,  acZw.  Partlj^.  \Obs.']  Chaucer.    „    ^ 

Par'ty-coat'ed  (-kot'gd),  a.  Having  ^"'■'y  P"  ^"'6. 
a  motley  coJM:,  or  coat  of  divers  colors.  Shak. 

Par'ty-col'ored  1  (-kQl'erd),  a.     Colored  with  difl'er- 

Par'tl-COl'ored  )  ent  tints ;  variegated ;  as,  ^party- 
colored  Rower.    " Parti-colored  larahs."  Shak. 

Par'ty-lsm  (-Tz'm),  7i.    Devotion  to  party. 

Par'um-bil'ic-al  (pSr'iim-bTl'i-k«l),  a.  [Pref.  para.- 
-)-  umbilical.']  (Anat.)  Near  the  umbilicus;  —  applied 
especially  to  one  or  more  small  veins  which,  in  man, 
connect  the  portal  vein  with  the  epigastric  veins  in  the 
front  wall'  of  the  abdomen. 

II  Pa-ru'sl-a  (pa-ru'zhi-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trapoxxria 
presence,  fr.  rrapelvai  to  be  present ;  Trapa  beside  -j-  eXvai. 
to  be.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  of  speech  hy  which  the  present 
tense  is  used  instead  of  the  past  or  the  future,  as  in  the 
animated  narration  of  past,  or  in  the  prediction  of  future, 
events. 

Par'va-nlm'1-ty  (par'vi-nTm'I-tJ?),  n.  [L.  parvus  lit- 
tle --|-  animus  mind.]  The  state  or  quality  of  having  a 
little  or  ignoble  mind ;  pettiness ;  meanness  ;  —  opposed 
to  magnanimity.  t>e  Quincey. 

Par've-nu'  (par've-nii' ;  F.  par've-nu'),  n.  [F.,  prop, 
p.  p.  of  parvenir  to  attain  to,  to  succeed,  to  rise  to  high 
station,  L.  pervenire  to  come  to  ;  per  through  +  venire 
to  come.  See  Par,  prep.,  and  Come.]  An  upstart;  a 
man  newly  risen  into  notice. 

Par'Vls    1  (par'vis),  M.     \F.pan>is,ir.ISL.paraijisus, 

Par'vlse )  fr.  L.  pardilisus.  See  Paradise.]  A 
court  of  entrance  to,  or  an  inclosed  space  before,  a 
church ;  hence,  a  church  porch ;  —  sometimes  formerly 
used  as  a  place  of  meeting,  as  for  lawyers.  Chaticer, 

Par'vl-tude  (par'vT-tud),  1  n.     [L.  pamitas,  fr.  par- 

Par'vl-ty  (par'vT-ty),  )  vus  little :  cf.  OF.  par- 
vite.]    Littleness.     [Obs."]  Glnnvill.     Pay. 

Par'VO-lln  (par'vS-lTn),  n.  (Physiol.  Che.yn.)  A  non- 
oxygenous  ptomaine,  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of  albu- 
minous matters,  especially  of  horseflesh  and  mackerel. 

Par'VO-llne  (-lin  or  -len),  n.  (Chem.)  A  liquid  base, 
CqHjjN,  of  the  pyriduie  group,  found  in  coal  tar ;  also, 
any  one  of  the  series  of  isomeric  substances  of  which  it 
is  the  type. 

II  Pas  (F.  pa;  OE.  pas),  n.  [F.  See  Pace.]  1.  A  pace ; 
a  step,  as  in  a  dance.  Chaucer. 

2.  Right  of  going  foremost ;  precedence.     Arbuthnoi. 

Pa'san  (pii'sau),  n.     (Zo'ol.)  The  gemsbok. 

Pasch  (pSsk),  )  n.     [AS.  pascha,  L.  pascha,  Gr. 

II  Pas'cha  (pSs'kA),  )  Traaxa,  fr.  Heb.  pcsach,  fr.  pa 
sack  to  pass  over :  cf.  OF.  pasijuc,  F.  paque.  Cf.  Pas- 
chal, Paas,  Paque.]    The  passover ;  the  feast  of  Easter. 

Pasch  egg.  See  ^arfer  e.^g,  under  Easter.  —  Paech  flower. 
See  Pasqiic  Jlower,  under  Pasque. 

Pas'chal  (piSs'kol),  a.  [L.  paschal  is:  cf.  F.  pascal 
See  Pasch.]  Of  or  pertainmg  to  the  passover,  or  to 
Easter ;  as,  paschal  lamb  ;  paschal  eggs.        Longfellow. 

Paschal  candle  (K.  C.  Ch.),  a  large  wax  candle,  blessed 
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and  placed  on  the  altar  on  Holy  Saturday,  or  the  day 
before  Easter. — Pasclial  flower.  See  Pasqueflower, under 
Pasque. 

Pa-seng'  (pa-seng'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  wild  or  bezoar 
goat.     See  Goat. 

Fash  (pash),  V.  t.  [Prob.  of  imitative  origin,  or  possi- 
bly akin  to  bou:  to  fight  with  the  fists.]  To  strike;  to 
crush ;  to  smash ;  to  dash  in  pieces.  [OJj.]  P.  Plowman. 
"  I  '11  pash  him  o'er  the  face."  Shale. 

Pash,  n.  [Scot.,  the  pate.  Cf.  Pash,  v.  i.']  1.  The 
head  ;  the  poU.     [A]     "  A  rough  ^asA. "  Shak. 

2.  A  crushing  blow.     [04«.] 

3.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain  or  snow.     IProv.  Eng.'] 
Pa-sha'  (pa-sha' ;  277),  n.     [Turk,  pasha,  basha  ;  cf . 

Per.  basha,  badshah ;  perh.  a  cor- 
ruption of  Per.  padishah.  Cf. 
Bashaw,  Padishah,  Shah.]  An 
honorary  title  given  to  officers  of 
high  rank  in  Turkey,  as  to  gov- 
ernors of  provinces,  military  com- 
manders, etc.  The  earlier  form  was 
bashaw.    [Written  also  ^jacte.] 

HOT-  There  are  three  classes  of 
pashas,  whose  rank  is  distin- 
guished by  the  number  of  liorse- 
tails  borne  on  their  standards,  be- 
ing one,  two,  or  three,  a  pasha  of 
three  tails  being  the  highest. 

Pa-Sha'llc  (-Itk),  n.  [Written 
also  pachalic.']    [Turk.]    The  jurisdiction  of  a  pasha. 

Pa-shaw  (pa-sha'),  n.    See  Pasha. 

Pas'l-graph'lc  (pas'T-grSflk),  I  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

Pas'i-graph'lc-al  (-i-kal),         |     to  pasigraphy. 

Pa-slg'ra-phy  (pa-sig'ra-fy),  n.  [6r.  irao-i  for  all 
(dat.  pi.  of  n-a;  <ili)  +  -graphy.']  A  system  of  universal 
writing,  or  a  manner  of  writing  that  may  be  understood 
and  used  by  all  nations.  Good. 

Pas'l-la'ly  (pSs'I-la'ly),  n.  [Gr.  iraai  for  all  (dat.  pi. 
of  jras  all)  +  AoAt;  tallying.]  A  form  of  speech  adapted 
to  be  used  by  all  mankind  ;  universal  language. 

Pask  (paslc),  n.     [See  Pasque.]    See  Pasch. 

Pas'py  (pas'pj),  n.  [F.  passe-pied.']  A  kind  of  min- 
uet, in  triple  time,  of  French  origin,  popular  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  for  some  time  after ;  —  called 
also  passing  measure,  and  passymeasure.     Percy  Smith. 

Pasque  (pSsk),  71.     [OF.  pasque.']    See  Pasch. 

Pasque  flower  (Boi.),  a  name  of  several  plants  of  the 
genus  Anemone,  section  Pulsatilla.  They 
are  perennial  herbs  witli  rather  large 
purplish  blossoms,  which  appear  in  early 
spring,  or  about  Easter,  whence  the  com- 
mon name.    Called  also  campana. 

Pas'quil  (pas'kwtl),  n.  [It.  pasguillo.'} 
See  Pasquin.     [£.]  Burton. 

Pas'quil,  v.  t.    [iJ.]    See  Pasquin. 

Pas'quil-ant  (-ant),  n.    A  lampooner  ; 
upasquiler.     [if.]  Coleridge. 

Pas'quil-er  (-er),  n.     A  lampooner. 
[iJ.]  Burton. 

Pas'quln  (pas'kwTn),  n.  \lt.pasquino 
■■■  mutilated  statue  at  Rome,  set  up 
gainst  the  wall  of  the  palace  of  the 
<  Jrsini ;  —  so  called  from  a  witty  cobbler 
or  tailor,  near  whose  shop  the  statue  was 
dug  up.  On  this  statue  it  was  customary 
to  paste  satiric  papers.]  A  lampooner ; 
also,  a  lampoon.    See  Pasquinade. 

The  Grecian  wits,  who  satire  first  began, 

Were  plea&unt  pasquins  on  the  life  of  man 
Dryden. 

Pas'quln,  v.  t.    To  lampoon ;  to  satirize.     [iZ.] 

To  see  himself  pasquined  and  affronted.        Dryden. 

Pas'quln-ade'  (pSs'kwifn-ad'),  n.  IF.  pasquinade.  It. 
pasquinata.1  A  lampoon  or  satirical  writing.  Macaulay. 

Pas'quin-ade',  v.  t.     To  lampoon  ;  to  satirize. 

Pass  (p4s),  V.  i.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Passed  (p4st);  p.  pr. 

&,  vb.  n.  Passing.]   [F.  passer,  LL.  passare,  fr.  L.  passus 

step,  or  from  pandere,  passum,  to  spread  out,  lay  open. 

See  Pace.]    1.  To  go ;  to  move ;  to  proceed  ;  to  be  moved 

or  transferred  from  one  point  to  another ;  to  make   a 

transit ;  —  usually  with  a  following  adverb  or  adverbial 

phrase  defining  the  kind  or  manner  of  motion  ;  as,  to 

pass  on,  by,  out,  in,  etc. ;   to  pass   swiftly,  directly, 

smoothly,  etc. ;  to  pass  to  the  rear,  under  the  yoke,  over 

the   bridge,  across  the  field,   beyond  the  border,  etc. 

"  But  now  pass  over  [i.  e. ,  pass  on]. "  Chaucer. 

On  high  behests  his  angels  to  and  fro 

Passed  frequent.  Milton. 

Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouths, 

And  from  their  bodies  passed.  Coleridge. 

2.  To  move  or  be  transferred  from  one  state  or  con- 
dition to  another;  to  change  possession,  condition,  or 
circumstances ;  to  undergo  transition ;  as,  the  business 
has  passed  into  other  hands. 

Others,  dissatisfied  with  what  they  have,  .  .  .  pass  from  just 
to  unjust.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  To  move  beyond  the  range  of  the  senses  or  of  knowl- 
edge ;  to  pass  away ;  hence,  to  disappear  ;  to  vanish  ;  to 
depart ;  specifically,  to  depart  from  life  ;  to  die. 

Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably.  Shak. 

Beauty  is  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass,    Dryden. 
The  passing  of  the  sweetest  soul 
That  ever  looked  with  human  eyes.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  move  or  come  into  being  or  under  notice ;  to 
come  and  go  in  consciousness ;  hence,  to  take  place ;  to 
occur ;  to  happen  ;  to  come  ;  to  occur  progressively  or 
in  succession ,  to  be  present  transitorily. 

So  death  pasfied  upon  all  men.  Rom.  v.  12. 

Our  own  consciousness  of  what  passes  within  our  own  mind. 

/.  Watfs. 

5.  To  go  by  or  glide  by,  as  time ;  to  elapse ;  to  be 
Bpent ;  as,  their  vacation  passed  pleasantly. 

Now  the  time  is  far  passed.  Mark  vi.  35. 

8.  To  go  from  one  person  to  another;  hence,  to  be 
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given  and  taken  freely ;  as,  clipped  coin  will  not  pass ; 
to  obtain  general  acceptance ;  to  be  held  or  regarded ;  to 
circulate  ;  to  be  current ;  —  followed  by  for  before  a 
word  denoting  value  or  estimation.  "  Let  him  pass  for 
a  man."  Shak. 

False  eloquence  passeth  only  where  true  is  not  understood. 

Felton. 
This  will  not  pass  for  a  fault  in  him.       Atterhury. 

7.  To  advance  through  all  the  steps  or  stages  neces- 
sary to  validity  or  effectiveness ;  to  be  carried  through 
a  body  that  has  power  to  sanction  or  reject ;  to  receive 
legislative  sanction ;  to  be  enacted ;  as,  the  resolution 
passed  ;  the  bill  passed  both  houses  of  Congress. 

8.  To  go  through  any  inspection  or  test  successfully  ; 
to  be  approved  or  accepted ;  as,  he  attempted  the  exam- 
inations, but  did  not  expect  to  pass. 

9.  To  be  suffered  to  go  on  ;  to  be  tolerated  ;  hence,  to 
continue ;  to  live  along.     "  The  play  may  ^ass. "     Shak. 

10.  To  go  unheeded  or  neglected  ;  to  proceed  without 
hindrance  or  opposition ;  as,  we  let  this  act  pass. 

11.  To  go  beyond  bounds  ;  to  surpass ;  to  be  in  excess. 
[Oii.]     "  Tins ^aM«i,  Master  Ford."  Shak. 

12.  To  take  heed  ;  to  care.     [Ote.] 

As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  Ij;ass  not.        Shak. 

13.  To  go  through  the  intestines.  Arbuthnot. 

14.  (Law)  To  be  conveyed  or  transferred  by  will,  deed, 
or  other  instrument  of  conveyance ;  as,  an  estate  passes 
by  a  certain  clause  in  a  deed.  Mozley  &  W. 

15.  {Fencing)  To  make  a  lunge  or  pass ;  to  thrust. 

16.  {Card  Playing)  To  decline  to  play  in  one's  turn  ; 
in  euchre,  to  decline  to  make  the  trump. 

She  would  not  play,  yet  must  not 7;ass.  Friar. 

To  bring  to  pass,  To  come  to  pass.  See  under  Bking,  and 
Come.  —  To  pass  away,  to  disappear ;  to  die  ;  to  vanish. 
"The  heavens  shetll  pass  away."  2  Pet.  Hi.  10.  "I  thought 
to  pass  att'ay  before,  but  yet  alive  I  am,"  Tennyson.  — 
To  pass  by,  to  go  near  and  beyond  a  certain  person  or 
place ;  as,  he  iiassed  by  as  we  stood  there.  —To  pass  into, 
to  change  by  a  gradual  transition ;  to  blend  or  unite  with. 
—  To  pass  on,  to  proceed. —  To  pass  on  or  upon,  (a)  To 
happen  to ;  to  come  upon ;  to  affect.  "  So  deatli  passed 
up07i  all  men."  Mom.  v.  12.  "  Provided  no  indirect  act 
;ja«s  !<jion  our  prayers  to  defile  them. "  Jer.  Taylor.  (6) 
To  determine  concerning ;  to  give  judgment  or  sentence 
upon.  "  We  may  not  pass  upon  his  life."'  Shak.  —  To  pass 
off,  to  go  away  ;  to  cease  ;  to  disappear ;  as,  an  agitation 
passes  off.  —  To  pass  over,  to  go  from  one  side  or  end 
to  the  other ;  to  cross,  as  a  river,  road,  or  bridge. 

Pass  (pas),  V.  t.  1.  In  simple,  transitive  senses  ;  as : 
(o)  To  go  by,  beyond,  over,  through,  or  the  like  ;  to  pro- 
ceed from  one  side  or  the  other  of  ;  as,  to  pass  a  house,  a 
stream,  a  boundary,  etc.  (6)  Hence  :  To  go  from  one 
limit  to  the  other  of ;  to  spend ;  to  live  through ;  to 
have  experience  of ;  to  undergo ;  to  suffer.  "  To  pass 
commodiously  this  life. "  Milton. 

She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed.  Shale. 
(c)  To  go  by  without  noticing ;  to  omit  attention  to ;  to 
take  no  note  of ;  to  disregard. 

Please  you  that  I  may  pass  this  doing.  Shak, 

I  pass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  array.    Dryden. 
{d)  To  transcend ;  to  surpass ;  to  excel ;  to  exceed. 
And  strive  to  pass  .  .  . 
Their  native  music  by  her  skillful  art.         SpeTiser. 
Whose  tender  power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  desolate  hour.  Byron, 
(e)  To  go  successfully  through,  aa  an  examination,  trial, 
test,  etc.  ;  to  obtain  the  formal  sanction  of,  as  a  legisla- 
tive body ;  as,  he  passed  his  examination ;  the  bill  passed 
the  senate. 

2.  In  causative  senses ;  as :  (a)  To  cause  to  move  or 
go ;  to  send  ;  to  transfer  from  one  person,  place,  or  con- 
dition to  another  ;  to  transmit ;  to  deliver ;  to  hand ;  to 
make  over  ;  as,  the  waiter  passed  biscuit  and  cheese ;  the 
torch  was  passed  from  band  to  hand. 

I  had  only  time  to  2yass  my  eye  over  the  medals.    Addison. 
"Waller  passed  over  five  thousand  horse  and  foot  by  New- 
bridge. Clarendon. 

(b)  To  cause  to  pass  the  lips ;  to  utter ;  to  pronoimce  ; 
hence,  to  promise  ;  to  pledge  ;  as,  to  pass  sentence.  Shak. 

Father,  thy  word  is  passed.  Milton. 

(c)  To  cause  to  go  by ;  to  make  an  end  of ;  to  finish. 

This  night 
We  '11  pass  the  business  privately  and  well.        Shak. 

(d)  To  cause  to  advance  by  stages  of  progress ;  to  carry 
on  with  success  through  an  ordeal,  examination,  or  ac- 
tion ;  specifically,  to  give  legal  or  official  sanction  to ;  to 
ratify;  to  enact;  to  approve  as  valid  and  just;  as,  he 
passed  the  bill  through  the  committee ;  the  senate  passed 
the  law.  (e)  To  put  in  circulation  ;  to  give  currency  to  ; 
as,  to  pass  counterfeit  money.  "  Pass  the  happy  news." 
Tennyson.  (/)  To  cause  to  obtain  entrance,  admission, 
or  conveyance ;  as,  to  pass  a  person  into  a  theater,  or 
over  a  railroad. 

3.  To  emit  from  the  bowels ;  to  evacuate. 

4.  (Naut.)  To  take  a  turn  with  (a  line,  gasket,  etc.), 
as  around  a  sail  in  furling,  and  make  secure. 

5.  {Fencing)  To  make,  as  a  thrust,  pimto,  etc.    Shak. 
Passed  midshipman.    See  under  Midshipman.  —  To  pass 

a  dividend,  to  omit  the  declaration  and  payment  of  a  di^-i- 
dend  at  the  time  when  due.  —  To  pass  away,  to  spend  : 
to  waste.  "  Lest  she  pass  aivay  the  flower  of  her  age.'' 
Ecclus.  xlii.  9.  —  To  pass  by.  (a)  To  disregard  ;  to  neglect. 
ib)  To  excuse ;  to  spare ;  to  overlook.  —  To  pass  off,  to  im- 
pose fraudulently ;  to  palm  off.  "  Passed  himself  off  as 
a  bishop."  Macaulay. — To  pass  (something)  on  or  upon 
(some  one),  to  put  upon  as  a  trick  or  cheat ;  to  palm  off. 
"  She  passed  the  child  on  her  husband  for  a  boy. "  Dry- 
den. —  To  pass  over,  to  overlook ;  not  to  note  or  resent ; 
as,  to  pass  over  an  affront. 

Pass,  n.  [Cf.  F.  pas  (for  sense  1),  and  passe,  fr.  pas- 
ser to  pass.  See  Pass,  v.  i.]  1.  An  opening,  road,  or 
track,  available  for  passing ;  especially,  one  through  or 
over  some  dangerous  or  otherwise  impracticable  barrier ; 
a  passageway ;  a  defile ;  a  ford ;  as,  a  mountain  pass. 

**  Try  not  the  pass  '.  "  the  old  man  said.     Longfellow. 
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2.  {FeniAng)  A  thrust  or  push  ;  an  attempt  to  stab  or 
strike  an  adversary.  Shak. 

3.  A  movement  of  the  hand  over  or  along  anything ; 
the  manipulation  of  a  mesmerist. 

4.  {Rolling  Metals)  A  single  passage  of  a  bar,  rail, 
sheet,  etc.,  between  the  rolls. 

5.  State  of  things ;  condition ;   predicament. 

Have  Ills  daughters  brought  him  to  this  pass.       Shak. 
Matters  have  been  brought  to  this  pass.  South. 

6.  Permission  or  license  to  pass,  or  to  go  and  come ;  a 
passport ;  a  ticket  permitting  free  transit  or  admission; 
as,  a  railroad  or  theater  pass  ;  a  military  ^aw. 

A  ship  sailing  under  the  flag  and  ijoss  of  an  enemy.    Kent. 

7.  Fig. :  a  thrust ;  a  sally  of  wit.  Shak. 

8.  Estimation;  character.     [06s.] 

Common  speech  gives  him  a  worthy  ^^tass.  Shuk. 

9.  [Cf.  Passcs.]   a  part ;  a  division.  lObs.J  Chaucer. 
Pass  boat  {Naut.),  a  punt,  or  similar  boat.  —  Pass  book. 

(a)  A  book  in  which  a  trader  enters  articles  bought 
on  credit,  and  then  passes  or  sends  it  to  the  purchaser. 
(6)  See  Bank  book.  —Pass  box  {Mil.),  a  wooden  or  metal- 
lic box,  used  to  carry  cartridges  from  the  service  maga- 
zine to  the  piece.  —  Pass  check,  a  ticket  of  admission  to  a 
place  of  entertainment,  or  of  readmission  for  one  who 
goes  away  in  expectation  of  returning. 

Pass'a-ble  (pas'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  passable.']  1.  Ca- 
pable of  being  passed,  traveled,  navigated,  traversed, 
penetrated,  or  the  like  ;  as,  the  roads  are  not  passable  ; 
the  stream  is  passable  in  boats. 

Hi«  body  's  a  ijassable  carcass  if  it  be  not  hurt;  it  is  a  thorough- 
fare lor  steel.  .  Shak. 

2.  Capable  of  being  freely  circulated  or  disseminated  ; 
acceptable  ;  generally  receivable ;  current. 

With  men  as  with  false  money  — one  piece  is  more  or  less 

passable  than  another.  L^ Estrange. 

Could  they  have  made  the  sianier  passable.     Collier, 

3.  Such  as  may  be  allowed  to  pass  without  serious  ob- 
jection ;  tolerable  ;  admissible ;  moderate ;  mediocre. 

Jly  version  will  appear  a  passable  beauty  when  the  original 
muse  is  absent.  Dryden. 

Pass'a-ble-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  passable. 

Pass'a-hly,  adv.     Tolerably ;  moderately. 

II  Pas'sa-ca'glia  (pas'sa-ka'lya),  1  n.     [Sp.  pasacalle 

II  Pas'sa-ca'glio  (pas'sa-ka'lyo ),  )  a  certain  tune  on 
the  guitar,  prop.,  a  tune  played  in  passing  through  the 
streets.]  {3Ius.)  An  old  Italian  or  Spanish  dance  tune, 
in  slow  three-four  measure,  with  divisions  on  a  ground 
bass,  resembling  a  chaconne. 

Pas-sade'  (pSs-sad'),  )  n.      [F.   passade ;    cf. 

Pas-sa'do  (-ss'do  or  -sa'dS), )  Sp.  pasada.  See  Pass, 
V.  ).]     1.  {Fencing)  A  pass  or  thrust.  Shak. 

2.  {Man.)  A  turn  or  course  of  a  horse  backward  or 
forward  on  the  same  spot  of  ground. 

Pas'sage  (pSs'saj ;  48),  M.  [F.  passage.  See  Pass,  v, 
«.]  1.  The  act  of  passing ;  transit  from  one  place  to  an- 
other ;  movement  from  point  to  point ;  a  going  by,  over, 
across,  or  through ;  as,  the  passage  of  a  man  or  a  car- 
riage ;  the  passage  of  a  ship  or  a  bird ;  the  pas-tage  ol 
light ;  the  passage  of  fluids  through  the  pores  or  chan- 
nels of  the  body. 

What  I  are  my  doors  opposed  against  my  passage?  Shak. 

2.  Transit  by  means  of  conveyance ;  journey,  as  by 
water,  carriage,  car,  or  the  like ;  travel ;  right,  liberty, 
or  means,  of  passing ;  conveyance. 

The  ship  in  which  he  had  taken  passage.    Macaulay. 

3.  Price  paid  for  the  liberty  to  pass  ;  fare  ;  as,  to  pay 
one's  passage. 

4.  Removal  from  life ;  decease ;  departure ;  death, 
[i?.]     "Endure  thy  mortal joojiog'e."  Milton. 

When  he  is  fit  and  season'd  for  hie  passage.        Shak. 

5.  Way ;  road ;  path ;  channel  or  course  through  or 
by  which  one  passes ;  way  of  exit  or  entrance ;  way  of 
access  or  transit.  Hence,  a  common  avenue  to  various 
apartments  in  a  building ;  a  hall ;  a  corridor. 

And  with  his  pointed  dart 
Explores  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart.     Dryden. 
The  Persian  army  had  advanced  into  the  .  .  ,  passages  at 
Cilicia.  South. 

6.  A  continuous  course,  process,  or  progress ;  a  con- 
nected or  continuous  series  ;  as,  the  passage  of  tune. 

The  conduct  and  passage  of  affairs.     Sir  J.  Daviea. 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action.         Shak. 

7.  A  separate  part  of  a  course,  process,  or  series ;  an 
occurrence  ;  an  incident ;  an  act  or  deed.  "  In  thy  pas- 
sages of  life."  Shak. 

The  .  .  .  almost  incredible^ossasre  of  their  unbelief.     South. 

8.  A  particular  portion  constituting  a  part  of  some- 
thing continuous ;  esp.,  a  portion  of  a  book,  speech,  or 
musical  composition ;  a  paragraph  ;  a  clause. 

How  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun.      Young. 

9.  Reception;  currency.     [06s.]  Sir K.  Digby. 

10.  A  pass  or  an  encounter ;  as,  a  passage  at  arms. 

No  passages  of  love 
Betwixt  us  twain  henceforward  evermore.      Tennyson. 

11.  A  movement  or  an  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

12.  In  parliamentary  proceedings :  (a)  The  course  of 
a  proposition  (bill,  resolution,  etc. )  through  the  several 
stages  of  consideration  and  action ;  as,  during  its  passage 
through  Congress  the  bill  was  amended  in  both  Houses. 
(6)  The  advancement  of  a  bill  or  other  proposition  from 
one  stage  to  another  by  an  affirmative  vote ;  esp.,  the 
final  affirmative  action  of  the  body  upon  a  proposition ; 
hence,  adoption  ;  enactment ;  as,  the  passage  of  the  bill 
to  its  third  reading  was  delayed.  "  The  passage  of  the 
Stamp  Act."  jP.  Sosack. 

The  final  question  was  then  put  upon  its  passage.  Gushing. 
In  passage,  in  passing;  cursorily.  "These  .  .  .  have 
been  studied  hnt  in  passage."  iJacon. —Middle  passage. 
Northeast  passage.  Northwest  passage.  See  under  Middle, 
Northeast,  etc.  —  Of  passage,  passing  from  one  place, 
region,  or  climate,  to  another ;  migratory  ;  —  said  es- 
pecially of  birds.    "Birds  of  passage."    Longfellow. — 
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Passage  hawk,  a  hawk  taken  on  its  passage  or  migration. 

—  Passage  money,  money  paid  for  conveyance  of  a  passen- 
ger, —  usually  for  carrying  passengers  by  water. 

Syn.  — Vestibule;  hall;  corridor.    See  Vestibule. 

Pas'sa-ger  (pas'si-jer),  n.  [See  Passengek.]  A  pas- 
senger ;  a  bird  or  boat  of  passage.     [_Obs.~\    Ld.  Berners. 

Pas'sage-way'  (pSs'sSj-wa'),  n,  A  way  for  passage  ; 
a  hall.    See  Passage,  5. 

Pas'sant  (E.  pSs'sant;  P.  pa/saN'),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of 
passer.  See  Pass,  v.  i.]  1.  Passing  from  one  to  another ; 
in  circulation ;  current.     [Ofo.] 

Many  opinions  are  passant.       Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Cursory;  careless.     [06s.] 

On  a.  passant  review  of  what  I  wrote  to  the  bishop.    .SiV  P.  Fett. 

3.  Surpassing;  excelling.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

4.  {Her.)  Walking ;— said  of  any  animal  on  an  es- 
cutcheon, which  is  represented  as  walk- 
ing with  the  dexter  paw  raised.  ^ 

II  Pas's6',  masc.  1  (pa'sa')j  '^-       [^0 

II  Pas's68',/em..  )  Past;  gone  by; 
hence,  past  one's  prime ;  worn ;  faded ; 
aS)  a  pnssee  belle.  Ld.  hytton. 

Passe'garde'  (E.  pas'gard' ;  F.  pa'- 
s'gard'),  11.    [F.]   {Anc.  Armor)  A  ridge 
or  projecting  edge  on  a  shoulder  piece 
to  turn  the  blow  of  a  lance  or  other     ^ion  Passant. 
weapon  from  the  joint  of  the  armor. 

Passe'ment(E.  pas'ment;F.  pa's'maN'),«.  [F.J  Lace, 
gimp,  braid,  etc.,  sewed  on  a  garment.         Sir  ]V.  Scoit. 

Passe-men'terle  (E.  pas-meu'trT  ;  F.  pa's'maN't're'), 
n.     [F.]     Beaded  embroidery  for  women's  dresses. 

Pas'3en-ger  (pas'seu-jer),  n.  [OE.  &  F.  passager. 
See  Passage,  and  cf.  Messenger.]  1.  A  passer  or  passer- 
by ;  a  wayfarer.  Shale. 

2.  A  traveler  by  some  established  conveyance,  as  a 
coach,  steamboat,  railroad  train,  etc. 

Passenger  falcon  (Zool.),  a  migratory  hawk.   Ainsworth. 

—  Passenger  pigeon 
(Zo'dl.),  the  common 
wild  pigeon  of  North 
America  (Ectopistes 
migratorius),  so 
called  on  accoiuit 
of  its  extensive  mi- 
grations. 

II  Passe'  par'tout' 

(pas'  par'too'),  n. 
[F.,  from  passer  to 
pass  -f-  partout  ev- 
erywhere.] 1.  That 
by  which  one  can 
pass  anywhere ;  a 
safe-conduct.  [Obs.J 
Dryden, 

2.  A  master  key ; 
a  latchkey. 

3.  A  light  picture  frame  or  mat  of  cardboard,  wood,  or 
the  like,  usually  put  between  the  picture  and  the  glass, 
and  sometimes  serving  for  several  pictures. 

Pass'er  (pas'er),  n.    One  who  passes ;  a  passenger. 

Pass'er-by'  (-bi'),  n.    One  who  goes  by ;  a  passer. 

II  Pas'se-res  (pas'se-rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  passer  a 
sparrow.]  {JZool.)  An  order,  or  suborder,  of  birds,  in- 
cluding more  than  half  of  all  the  known  species.  It  em- 
braces all  singing  birds  (Oscines),  together  with  many 
other  small  perching  birds. 

Pas-sei''l-£onn  (pas-ser'I-fdrm),  a.  {Zo'dl.)  Like  or 
belonging  to  the  Passeres. 

Pas'ser-ine  (pSs'ser-tn  or  -in),  a.  [L.  passerinus,  fr. 
passer  a  sparrow.]  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pas- 
seres. 

The  columbine,  gallinaceouB,  and  passerine  tribes  people  the 
fruit  trees.  Sydney  Smith. 

Pas'ser-lne,  n.    (Zool.)  One  of  the  Passeres. 

Pas'si-bil'i-ty  (pSs'si-bil'i-ty),  n.  [L.  passibilitas: 
cf.  F.  passibilite.l  The  quality  or  state  of  being  passi- 
ble ;  aptness  to  feel  or  suffer ;  sensibility.         Hakewill. 

Pas'si-ble  (pSs'sT-b'l),  a.  [L.  passibilis,  fr.  pati,  to 
suffer:  cf.  F.  passible.  See  Passion.]  Susceptible  of 
feeling  or  suffering,  or  of  impressions  from  external 
agents. 

ApoUinarius,  which  held  even  deity  itself  ^osnbZe.    Hooker. 

Pas'sl-ble-ness,  n.    Passibility.  Brerewood. 

II  Pas'sl-Ho'ra  (pSs'sT-flo'ra),  n.  [NL.,  from  L.  passio 
passion  (fr.  pati,  passus,  to  suffer)  -\-  flos,  floris,  flower.] 
(Bat.)  A  genus  of  plants,  including  the  passion  flower, 
it  is  the  type  of  the  order  Passiflorese,  which  includes 
about  nineteen  genera  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  species. 

II  Pas'sim  (pSs'sIm),  adv.  [L.]  Here  and  there ;  ev- 
erywhere ;  as,  this  word  occurs  passim  in  the  poem. 

Pass'lng  (pas'ing),  71.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  passes  ;  the  act  of  going  by  or  away. 

Passing  bell,  a  toDing  of  a  bell  to  announce  that  a  soul 
is  passing,  or  has  passed,  from  its  body  (formerly  done  to 
invoke  prayers  for  the  dying) ;  also,  a  tolling  during  the 
passing  of  a  funeral  procession  to  tlie  gr.ive,^  or  during 
funeral  ceremonies.  Sir  W.  Scott.     Longfellow. 

Pass'lng,  a.  X.  Relating  to  the  act  of  passing  or 
going  ;  going  by,  bejond,  tlirough,  or  away  ;  departing. 

2.  Exceeding ;  surpassing ;  eminent.  Chaucer.  "  Her 
passing  deformity."  Shcik. 

Passing  note  [Mus.),  a  character  indicatmg  a  passing 
J0"6.  —  Passing  tone  (Mus.),  a  tone  introduced  between 
two  other  tones,  on  an  unaccented  portion  of  a  measure, 
for  the  sake  of  smootlier  melody,  but  forming  no  essen- 
tial part  of  the  harmony. 

Pass'lng,  adv.  Exceedingly ;  excessively  ;  surpass- 
ingly; an,  passing  fair;  passing  strange.  "You  appre- 
hend pawinf?  shrewdly."  Shale. 

Pass'lng-ly,  ndv.     Exceedingly.  Wyclif. 

Pas'SlOn  (pitsli'iSn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  passio,  fr.  pati, 
passus,  to  sulfer.  See  Patient.]  1.  A  suffering  or  en- 
during of  imposed  or  inflicted  pain ;    any  suifering  or 


distress  (as,  cardiac  passion) ;  specifically,  the  suffering 
of  Christ  between  the  time  of  the  last  supper  and  his 
death,  esp.  in  tlie  garden  and  upon  the  cross.  "  The  pas- 
sions of  tliis  time."  Wyclif  {Rom.  viii.  18). 
To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  ahve  after  his ^ossioo,  by 
many  infalhble  proofs.  Aci.s  i.  S. 

2.  The  state  of  being  acted  upon  ;  subjection  to  an  ex- 
ternal agent  or  influence  ;  a  passive  condition ;  —  op- 
posed to  action. 

A  body  at  rest  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active  power  to  move, 
and,  when  set  in  motion,  it  is  rather  a  passion  than  an  action 
in  it.  Locke. 

3.  Capacity  of  being  affected  by  external  agents ;  sus- 
ceptibility of  impressions  from  external  agents.     [2J.] 

Moldiible  and  not  moldable,  scissible  and  not  scissible,  and 
many  oi)MiT  jjassions  of  matter.  Bacon. 

4.  The  state  of  the  mind  when  it  is  powerfully  acted 
upon  and  influenced  by  something  external  to  itself  ;  the 
state  of  any  particular  faculty  which,  under  sucli  condi- 
tions, becomes  extremely  sensitive  or  uncontrollably  ex- 
cited ;  any  emotion  or  sentiment  (specifically,  love  or 
anger)  in  a  state  of  abnormal  or  controlling  activity  ;  an 
extreme  or  inordinate  desire  ;  also,  the  capacity  or  sus- 
ceptibility of  being  so  affected  ;  as,  to  be  in  a,  passion  ; 
the  passions  of  love,  hate,  jealousy,  wrath,  ambition,  ava- 
rice, fear,  etc. ;  a  passion  for  war,  or  for  drink ;  an  orator 
should  have  passion  as  well  as  rhetorical  skill.  "  A^os- 
siora  fond  even  to  idolatry."  Macaulay.  "  Her  pas«'o» 
is  to  seek  roses."  Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 

We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  you.     Acts  xiv,  15. 
The  nature  of  the  human  minfl  can  not  be  sufficiently  under- 
stood, without  considering  the  affections  and;)as5('o?i.',  or  those 
modifications  or  actions  of  the  mind  consequent  upon  the  ap- 
prehension of  certain  objects  or  events  in  which  the  mind  gen- 
erally conceives  good  or  evil.  Hatcheson. 
The  tQtm  passion,  and  its  nAvQ^h  passionately,  often  express  a 
ver^  strong  predilection  for  any  pursuit,  or  object  of  taste  — 
a  kind  of  enthusiastic  fondness  lor  anything.  Cogan. 
The  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering7jas^^fo«.  Shak. 
The  ruling  7ia5SiO«,  bo  it  what  it  will, 
The  ruling  ^josijoji  conquers  reason  still.             Pope. 
Who  walked  in  every  path  of  human  life, 
Felt  every  iiassion.                                          Akenside. 
When  statesmen  are  ruled  by  faction  and  interest,  they  can 
have  no  passion  lor  the  glory  of  their  country.                Addison. 

5.  Disorder  of  the  mind  ;  madness.     [06s.]         Shak. 

6.  Passion  week.    See  Passion  week,  below.    iJ.  of  Gl. 
Passion   flower  {Bot.),    any   flower    or 

plant  of  the  genus  Passijlora  ;  —  so 
named  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
parts  of  the  flower  to  the  instruments  of 
our  Savior's  crucifixion. 

EI^°°  The  flowers  are  showy,  and  the 
fruit  is  sometimes  highly  esteemed  (see 
Geanadilla,  and  Maypop).  The  roots 
and  leaves  are  generally  more  or  less 
noxious,  and  are  used  in  medicine.  The 
plants  are  mostly  tendril  climbers,  and 
are  commonest  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
America,  though  a  few  species  are  Asi- 
atic or  Australasian. 

Passion  music  (Mus.),  originally,  music 
set  to  the  gospel  narrative  of  tlie  pas- 
.sion  of  our  Lord  ;  after  the  Reformation, 
a  kind  of  oratorio,  with  narrative,  cho- 
rals, airSj  and  choruses,  having  for  its  theme  the  passion 
and  crucifixion  of  Christ.  —  Passion  play,  a  mystery  play, 
in  which  the  scenes  connected  with  the  passion  of  our 
Savior  are  represented  dramatically.  —  Passion  Sunday 
(Eccl.),  the  fifth  Sunday  in  Lent,  or  the  second  before 
Easter.  —  Passion  week,  the  last  week  but  one  in  Lent,  or 
the  second  week  preceding  Easter.  "  The  name  of  Pas- 
sion week  is  frequently,  but  improperly,  applied  to  Holy 
Week."  Shipley. 

Syn.  — Passion,  Feeling,  Emotion.  When  stay  feel- 
ing or  emotion  completely  masters  the  mind,  we  call  it  a 
passion  ;  as,  a  passion  for  music,  dress,  etc. ;  especially 
IS  anger  (when  thus  extreme)  called  passion.  The  mind, 
in  such  cases,  is  considered  as  having  lost  its  self-control, 
and  become  the  passive  instrument  of  the  feeling  in 
question. 

Pas'slon  (pSsh'iin),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Passioned 
(-und) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Passioning.]  To  give  a  passion- 
ate character  to.     [iS.]  Keats. 

Pas'slon,  V.  i.  To  suffer  pain  or  sorrow ;  to  experience 
a  passion  ;  to  be  extremely  agitated.  [06s.]  "  Dumbly 
she  passions,  frantically  she  doteth."  Shak. 

Pas'slon-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  passion  or 
the  passions ;  exciting,  influenced  by,  or  ministering  to, 
the  passions.  —  n.  A  passionary. 

Pas'slon-a-ry  (-a-ry),  n.  [L.  passionarius :  cf.  F.  pas- 
sionnaire.J  A  book  in  which  are  described  the  sufferings 
of  saints  and  martyrs.  T.  Warton. 

Pas'slon-ate  (-at),  a.  [LL.  passionatus :  cf .  F.  joas- 
sionne.']  1.  Capable  or  susceptible  of  passion,  or  of 
different  passions;  easily  moved,  excited,  or  agitated; 
specifically,  easily  moved  to  anger ;  irascible  ;  quick- 
tempered; as,  a  passionate  nature. 

Homer's  Achilles  ia  haughty  and  passionate.  Prior. 

2.  Characterized  by  passion  ;  expressing  passion ;  ar- 
dent in  feeling  or  desire  ;  vehement ;  warm ;  as,  a  pas- 
sionate friendship.     "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim."      Shak. 

3.  Suffering;  sorrowful.     [06s.]  Shak. 
Pas'slon-ate  (-at),  v.  t.     1.  To  affect  with   passion ; 

to  impassion.     [06s.] 

Great  pleasure,  mixed  with  pitiful  regard, 

Tlie  godly  king  and  queen  did  passionate.      Sl'enser. 

2.  To  express  feelingly  or  sorrowfully.     [06s.]    Shak. 

Pas'slon-ate-ly  (-ttt-iy),a(/t'.  1.  In  a  passionate  man- 
ner; with  strong  feeling  ;  .ardently. 

Sorrow  expresses  itseU'  .  .  .  loud\y  iir\d  passionately.    South. 

2.  Angrily  ;  irascibly.  Locke. 

Pas'sion-ate-ness,  n.  Tlie  state  or  quality  of  being 
passionate. 

Pas'slon-lst, ».  {P-  C.  Ch.)  A  member  of  a  religious 
order  founded  in  Italy  in  1737,  and  introduced  into  the 
United  States  in  18.52.     Tlie  members  of  the  order  unite 
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the  austerities  of  the  Trappists  with  the  activity  and 
zeal  of  the  Jesuits  and  Lazarists.  Called  also  Barefooted 
Clerks  of  the  Most  Holy  Cross. 

Pas'Sion-leSB  (pSsh'tin-lgs),  a.  Void  of  passion ;  with- 
out anger  or  emotion ;  not  easily  excited  ;  calm.  "  Self- 
contained  and  passionless."  Tennyson. 

Pas'sion-tlde'  (-tid'),  n.  IPassion  -f  tide  time.]  The 
last  fortnight  of  Lent. 

Pas'sive  (pas'sTv),  a.     [L.  passivus:   cf.  F.  passif. 

See  Passion.]     1.  Not  active,  but  acted  upon ;  suffering 

or  receiving   impressions  or  influences ;    as,  they  were 

passive  spectators,  not  actors  in  the  scene. 

The  passive  air 

Upbore  their  nimble  tread.  Milton. 

The  mind  is  wholly  passive  in  the  reception  of  ell  its  simple 
ideas.  Locke. 

2.  Receiving  or  enduring  without  either  active  sym- 
pathy or  active  resistance ;  without  emotion  or  excite- 
ment ;  patient ;  not  opposing  ;  unresisting ;  as,  passive 
obedience ;  passive  submission. 

The  best  virtue, passive  fortitude.       Massinger. 

3.  {Chem.)  Inactive;  inert;  not  showing  strong  af- 
finity ;  as,  red  phosphorus  is  comparatively  passive. 

4.  {Med.)  Designating  certain  morbid  conditions,  as 
hemorrhage  or  dropsy,  characterized  by  relaxation  of 
the  vessels  and  tissues,  with  deficient  vitality  and  lack 
of  reaction  in  tlie  affected  tissues. 

Passive  congestion  (Med.),  congestion  due  to  obstruction 
to  the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  affected  part.  — 
Passive  iron  (Cliem.),  iron  which  has  been  subjected  to 
the  action  of  heat,  of  strong  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  etc.  It 
is  then  not  easily  acted  upon  by  acids.  —  Passive  move- 
ment (il/erf.),  a  movement  of  a  part,  in  orfier  to  exercise 
it,  made  without  the  assistance  of  the  muscles  which  or- 
dinarily move  the  part.  —  Passive  obedience  (as  used  by 
writers  on  government  I,  obedience  or  submission  of  the 
subject  or  citizen  as  a  duty  in  all  cases  to  the  existing 
government.  —  Passive  prayer,  among  mystic  divines,  a 
suspension  of  the  activity  of  the  soul  or  intellectual  fac- 
ulties, the  soul  remaining  quiet,  and  yielding  only  to 
the  impulses  of  grace.  —  Passive  verb,  or  Passive  voice 
(Gram.),  a  verb,  or  form  of  a  verb,  which  expresses  the 
effect  of  the  action  of  some  agent ;  as,  in  Latin,  doceor, 
I  am  taught ;  in  English,  she  is  loved  ;  the  picture  is  ad- 
mired by  all ;  he  is  assailed  by  slander. 

Syn.  — Inactive  ;  inert;  quiescent;  unresisting ;  un- 
opposiug  ;  suffering ;  enduring ;  submissive  ;  patient. 

Pas'sive-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  passive  manner ;  inertly  ; 
unresistingly. 

2.  As  a  passive  verb  ;  in  the  passive  voice. 

Pas'sive-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pas- 
sive ;  unresisting  submission. 

To  be  an  effect  implies  passiveiiess,  or  the  being  subject  to 
the  power  and  action  of  its  cause.  J.  Edwards. 

Pas-slv'i-ty   (pSs-siv'T-tS^),    n.      [Cf.  F.  passivitS.'i 

1.  Passiveness; — opposed  to  activity.        Jer.  Taylor. 
I  am  thrown  into  a  state  of  humiliating  passivity.    G.  Eliot. 

2.  {Physics)  The  tendency  of  a  body  to  remain  in  a 
given  state,  either  of  motion  or  rest,  till  disturbed  by 
another  body ;  inertia.  Cheyne. 

3.  {Chem.)  The  quality  or  condition  of  any  substance 
which  has  no  inclination  to  chemical  activity  ;  inactivity. 

Pass'-key'  (pas'ke'),  n.  A  key  for  opening  more 
locks  than  one  ;  a  master  key. 

Passless,  a.     Having  no  pass ;  impassable.    Cowley. 

Pass'man  (-mSn),  n.  ; pi.  Passmen  (-mgn).  One  who 
passes  for  a  degree,  without  honors.  See  Classman,  2. 
[_Eng.  Univ. 2 

Pass'o'ver  (pas'5'ver),  n.  [Pass  -\-  over.  Cf.  Pasch.] 
{Jewish  Antiq.)  (a)  A  feast  of  the  Jews,  instituted  to 
commemorate  the  sparing  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt,  when 
God,  smiting  the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptians,  passed  over 
the  houses  of  the  Israelites  which  were  marked  with  the 
blood  of  a  lamb.  (6)  The  sacrifice  offered  at  the  feast 
of  the  passover ;  the  paschal  lamb.  Ex.  xii. 

Pass'-pa-role'  (pas'pa-rol'),  n.  [F.  passe-parole.'l 
{Mil. )  An  order  passed  from  front  to  rear  by  word  of 
mouth. 

Pass'port  (pAs'port),  n.  [F.  passeport,  orig.,  a  per- 
mission to  leave  a  port  or  to  sail  into  it ;  passer  to  pass 
-f  port  a  port,  harbor.    See  Pass,  and  Port  a  harbor.] 

1.  Permission  to  pass  ;  a  document  given  by  the  com- 
petent officer  of  a  state,  permitting  the  person  therein 
named  to  pass  or  travel  from  place  to  place,  without  mo- 
lestation, by  land  or  by  water. 

Caution  in  srantiug  passports  to  Ireland.    Clarendon. 

2.  A  document  carried  by  neutral  merchant  vessels  in 
time  of  war,  to  certify  their  nationality  and  protect  them 
from  belligerents  ;  a  sea  letter. 

3.  A  license  granted  in  time  of  war  for  the  removal  of 
persons  and  effects  from  a  hostile  country  ;  a  safe-con- 
duct. Bm-rill. 

4.  Figuratively :  Anything  which  secures  advance- 
ment and  general  acceptance.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

lli&passport  is  his  innocence  and  grace.        Dryden. 

II  Pas'sus  (pSs'siis),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Passus,  E.  Passdses 
(-Sz).  [L.,  a  step,  apace.  See  Pace.]  A  division  or  part ; 
a  canto ;  as,  ttie  passus  of  Piers  Plowman.     See  2d  Fit. 

Pass'WOrd'  (pas'wQrd'),  n.  A  word  to  be  given  before 
a  person  is  allowed  to  pass ;  a  watchword  ;  a  counter- 
sign. Macaulay. 

Pas'sy-meas'ure  (pSs'sy-niSzh'iSr),  n.  [Corrupted  fr. 
It.  passamc~::o.']     [06s.]     See  Paspy.  Shak. 

Past  (past),  a.  [From  Pass,  ;>.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  former  time  or  state  ;  ncitlier  present  nor  future ; 
gone  by  ;  elapsed  ;  ended  ;  spent ;  as,  past  troubles ;  past 
offenses.     "  Past  ages."  Milton. 

Past  master.    See  under  Master. 

Past,  TO.  A  former  time  or  state ;  a  state  of  things 
gone  by.     "  The  past,  at  least,  is  secure."     D.  Webster. 

The  present  is  only  intelligible  in  the  light  of  the  past,  often 
a  very  remote  past  indeed.  lYcnch. 

Past,  prep.  1.  Beyond,  in  position,  or  degree ;  fur- 
tlior  than  ;   beyond  tho  roacli  or  influence   of.     "  Who 
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PAST 

■being pa jZ  feeling."  £pA.  iv.  19.  "  Galled  pai<  endur- 
ance."   Macaulay. 

Until  "we  be  past  thy  borders.         Kum.  sxi.  22. 

Love,  when   once  past   government,  is  consequently  past 

shame.  VEstrange. 

2.  Beyond,  in  time ;  after  ;  as,  past  the  hour. 

Is  it  not  past  two  o'clock  ?  Shak. 

3.  Above;  exceeding;  more  than.     [iJ.] 

Not  pas^  three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Skak. 

Bows  not  past  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long.    SpeKser. 
Past  (past),  adv.     By  ;  beyond ;  as,  he  ran  past. 

The  alarum  of  drums  swept  j>ast.  Longfellow. 
Paste  (past),  n.  [OF.  paste,  F.  pate,  L.  pasta,  fr.  Gr. 
n-acrn)  barley  broth ;  cf.  irocrTa  barley  porridge,  n-ao-Tos 
sprinkled  with  salt,  Ttacra^i.v  to  sprinkle.  Cf.  Pastt,  n., 
Patty.]  1.  A  soft  composition,  as  of  flour  moistened 
with  water  or  milk,  or  of  earth  moistened  to  the  con- 
sistence of  dough,  as  in  making  potter's  ware. 

2.  Specifically,  in  cookery,  a  dough  prepared  for  the 
crust  of  pies  and  the  like  ;  pastry  dough. 

3.  A  kind  of  cement  made  of  flour  and  water,  starch 
and  water,  or  the  like,  — used  for  unitiug  paper  or  other 
substances,  as  in  bookbinding,  etc.,  —  also  used  in  calico 
printing  as  a  vehicle  for  mordant  or  color. 

4.  A  highly  refractive  vitreous  composition,  variously 
colored,  used  in  making  imitations  of  preeious  stones  or 
gems.     See  Stkass. 

5.  A  soft  confection  made  of  the  inspissated  juice  of 
fruit,  licorice,  or  the  like,  with  sugar,  etc. 

6.  (Min.)  The  mineral  substance  in  which  other  min- 
erals are  imbedded. 

Paste  eel  (Zool.),  the  vinegar  eel.    See  under  Vinegae. 

Paste,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pasted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Pasting.]  To  unite  with  paste;  to  fasten  or  join  by 
means  of  paste. 

Paste'board'  (-bord'),  «.  1-  A  stiff  thick  kind  of 
paper  board,  formed  of  sevaral  single  sheets  pasted  one 
upon  another,  or  of  paper  macerated  and  pressed  into 
molds,  etc. 

2.  {Coo/i-ery)  A  board  on  which  pastry  dough  is  rolled  ; 
a  molding  board. 

Pas'tel  (pas'tgl),  re.  [F.  ;  cf.  It.  pastello.  Cf.  Pas- 
til.] 1.  A  cra.yon  made  of  a  paste  composed  of  a  color 
ground  with  gum  water.  [Sometimes  incorrectly  written 
pastil.']     "  Charming  heads  in  jDorfe/."  ^V.  Black. 

2.  (Bol.)  A  plant  ailording  a  blue  dye;  the  woad 
{Isatis  ihictoria) ;  also,  the  dye  itself. 

Past'er  (past'er),  re.  1.  One  who  pastes  ;  as,  a.  paster 
in  a  government  department. 

2.  A  slip  of  paper,  usually  bearing  a  name,  intended 
to  be  pasted  by  the  voter,  as  a  substitute,  over  another 
name  on  a  printed  ballot.     ICant,  U.  S.] 

Pas'tern  (pSs'tern),  re.  [OY.pasturon,  F.  paturon,  fr. 
OF. pasture  a  tether,  for  beasts  while  pasturing;  prop., 
a  pasturing.  See  Pasture.]  1.  Tliat  part  of  the  foot  of 
the  horse,  and  allied  animals,  between  the  fetlock  and 
the  coffin  joint.     See  Illust.  of  Horse. 

^W^  The  upper  bone,  or  phalanx,  of  the  foot  Is  called 
the  great  pastern  hone ;  the  second,  the  small  pastern 
hone  ;  and  the  third,  in  the  hoof,  the  coffin  bone. 

Pastern  joint,  the  joint  in  the  hoof  of  the  horse,  and  al- 
lied animals,  between  the  great  and  small  pastern  bones. 

2.  A  shackle  for  horses  while  pasturing.  Knight. 

3.  A  patten.     [06i.]  Dryden. 
Pas-tenr'lsm    (p5s-ter'iz'm),    n.      [Fr.    Pasteur,    a 

French  scientist.]  1.  A  method  of  treatment,  devised 
by  Pasteur,  for  preventing  certain  diseases,  as  hydropho- 
bia, by  successive  inoculations  with  an  attenuated  virus 
of  gradually  increasing  strength. 

2.  Pasteurization. 

Pas-teur'1-za'tion  (-T-za'shun),  n.  A  process  devised 
by  Pasteur  for  preventing  or  checking  fermentation  in 
fluids,  such  as  wines,  milk,  etc.,  by  exposure  to  a  tem- 
perature of  140^  F.,  thus  destroying  the  vitality  of  the 
contained  germs  or  ferments. 

Pas-teur'ize  (-iz),  v.t.    1.  To  subject  to  pasteurization. 

2.  To  treat  by  pasteurism. 

II  Pas-tic'ci-0  (piis-tet'che-o),  n.  [It.,  fr.  joajto.  See 
Paste.]     1.  A  medley  ;  an  olio.     [2J.]      H.  Swinburne. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  (a)  A  work  of  art  imitating  directly 
the  work  of  another  artist,  or  of  more  artists  than  one. 
(6)  A  falsified  work  of  art,  as  a  vase  or  statue  made  up  of 
parts  of  original  works,  with  missing  parts  supplied. 

Pas'til  (pSs'ttl),        1  n.     [F.  pastille,  L.  pastillus  a 

Pas-tille'  (pSs-teK),  (  little  loaf,  a  lozenge,  dim.  of 
pastus  food.  See  Pastdre,  and  cf.  Pastel.]  1.  {Phar- 
macy) A  small  cone  or  mass  made  of  a  paste  of  gum, 
benzoin,  cinnamon,  and  other  aromatics,  —  used  for  fumi- 
gating or  scenting  the  air  of  a  room. 

2.  An  aromatic  or  medicated  lozenge  ;  a  troche. 

3.  See  Pastel,  a  crayon. 

Pas'tlme'  (pas'tim'),  re.  \_Pass  -\-  tijne  :  cf.  F.  passe- 
temps."]  Tliat  which  amuses,  and  serves  to  make  time 
pass  agreeably ;  sport ;  amusement ;  diversion. 
Pas'tlme',  v.  i.  To  sport ;  to  amuse  one's  self.  [iJ.] 
Pas'tor  (pas'ter),  re.  [L.,  it.  pascere,  pastum,  to  pas- 
ture, to  feed.  Cf.  Pabulum,  Pasture,  Food.]  1.  A 
sliepherd  ;  one  who  has  the  care  of  flocks  and  lierds. 

2.  A  guardian  ;  a  keeper;  specifically  (Eccl.),  a  min- 
ister having  the  charge  of  a  church  and  parish. 

3.  {Zool.)  A  species  of  starling  {Pastor  roseus),  native 
of  the  plains  of  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe.  Its 
head  is  crested  and  glossy  greenish  black,  and  its  back 
is  rosy.     It  feeds  largely  upon  locusts. 

Pas'tor-age  (-tj  ;  48),  re.  The  office,  jurisdiction,  or 
duty,  of  a  pastor  ;  pastorate. 

Pas'tor-al  (-nl),  a.  [L.  pastoralis:  cf.  F.  pastoral. 
See  Pastor.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  shepherds  ;  hence, 
relating  to  rural  life  and  scenes  ;  as,  !i  pastoral  life. 

2.  Relating  to  the  care  of  souls,  or  to  the  pastor  of  a 
church;  as,  pastoral  duties  ;  a  pastoral  letteT. 

Faatoral  staff  (Eccl.),  a  staff,  usually  of  the  form  of  a 
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shepherd's  crook,  borne  as  an  official  emblem  by  a  bish- 
op, abbot,  abbess,  or  other  prelate  privileged  to  carry  it. 
See  Crook,  and  Crosier.  —  Pastoral  theology,  that  part  of 
theology  which  treats  of  the  duties  of  pastors. 

Pas'tor-al  (pas'ter-al),  n.  1.  A  poem  describing  the 
life  and  manners  of  shepherds ;  a  poem  in  which  the 
speakers  assume  the  character  of  shepherds ;  an  idyl ;  a 
bucolic. 

A  pastoral  is  a  poem  in  which  any  action  or  passion  is  repre- 
sented by  its  effects  on  a  country  life.  Rambler. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  cantata  relating  to  rural  life  ;  a  compo- 
sition for  instruments  characterized  by  simplicity  and 
sweetness  ;  a  lyrical  composition  the  subject  of  which  is 
taken  from  rural  life.  Moore  {Encyc.  of  Music). 

3.  {Eccl.)  A  letter  of  a  pastor  to  his  charge ;  specific- 
ally, a  letter  addressed  by  a  bishop  to  his  diocese  ;  also 
{Prot.  Epis.  Ch. ),  a  letter  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  to  be 
read  in  each  parish. 

II  Pas'to-rale  (pas'to-ra'la),  re.  [It.]  1.  {Mtts.)  A 
composition  in  a  soft,  rural  style,  generally  in  6-8  or 
12-8  time. 

2.  A  kind  of  dance  ;  a  kind  of  figure  used  in  a  dance. 

Pas'tor-al-ly  (pas'ter-al-ly),  adv.  1.  In  a  pastoral  or 
rural  manner. 

2.  In  the  manner  of  a  pastor. 

Pas'tor-ate  (-fit),  re.  [Cf.  F.  pastoral.  See  Pastor.] 
The  oflice,  state,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  pastor. 

Pas'tor-less,  a.     Having  no  pastor. 

Pas'tor-ling  (-ling),  re.    An  insignificant  pastor,    [if.] 

Pas'tor-ly ,  a.     Appropriate  to  a  pastor.  Milton . 

Pas'tor-Ship,  re.     Pastorate.  Bp.  Bull. 

Pas'try  (pas'try),  re.;  pi.  Pastries  (-triz).  1.  The 
place  where  pastry  is  made.     lObs.]  Shak. 

2.  Articles  of  food  made  of  paste,  or  having  a  crust 
made  of  paste,  as  pies,  tarts,  etc. 

Pastry  cook,  one  whose  occupation  is  to  make  pastry ; 
as,  the  pastry  cook  of  a  hotel. 

Pas'tur-a-ble  (pas'tiSr-a-b'l ;  135),  a.    Fit  for  pasture. 

Pas'tur-age  (-fij ;  48),  re.  [OF.  pasturage,  F.  patu- 
rage.  See  Pasture.]  1.  Grazing  ground  ;  grass  land 
used  for  pasturing  ;  pasture. 

2.  Grass  growing  for  feed  ;  grazing. 

3.  Tlie  business  of  feedmg  or  grazing  cattle. 
Pas'ture  (pas'tiir;  135),  re.     [OF.  pasture,  F.  pature, 

L.  pastura,  fr.  pascere,  pastum,  to  pasture,  to  feed.  See 
Pastor.]     1.  Food;  nourishment.     lObs.] 

Toads  and  frogs  his  pasture  poisonous.  Spenser. 

2.  Specifically :  Grass  growing  for  the  food  of  cattle  ; 
the  food  of  cattle  taken  by  grazing. 

3.  Grass  land  for  cattle,  borses,  etc. ;  pasturage. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastu7-es.    Ps.  xxiii.  2. 
So  graze  as  you  find  pasture.  Stiak. 

Pas'ture,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Pastured  (-turd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pasturing.]  To  feed,  esp.  to  feed  on  grow- 
ing grass ;  to  supply  grass  as  food  for ;  as,  the  farmer 
pastures  fifty  oxen ;  the  land  will  pasture  forty  cows. 

Pas'ture,  v.  i.     To  feed  on  growing  grass ;  to  graze. 

Pas'ture-less,  a.     Destitute  of  pasture.  Milton. 

Pas'tur-er  (-er),  re.  One  who  pastures ;  one  who 
takes  cattle  to  graze.     See  Agister. 

Pas'ty  (pas'ty),  a.  Like  paste,  as  in  color,  softness, 
stickiness.     "  A  pa«/y  complexion. "  G.Eliot. 

Pas'ty,  re.  ;  pi.  Pasties  (-tiz).  [OF.  paste,  F.  pale. 
See  Paste,  and  cf.  Patty.]  A  pie  consisting  usually  of 
meat  wholly  surrounded  with  a  crust  made  of  a  sheet  of 
paste,  and  often  baked  without  a  dish ;  a  meat  pie.  "  If 
ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty."  Shak.  "Apple  pasties." 
Dickens. 

A  \&r%Q pasty  baked  in  a  pewter  platter.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pat  (pSt),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Patted  (-tSd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Patting.]  [Cf.  G.  paischen,  Prov.  G.  patzen,  to 
strike,  tap.]  To  strike  gently  with  the  fingers  or  hand ; 
to  stroke  lightly  j  to  tap  ;  as,  to  pat  a  dog. 

Gay  pais  my  shoulder,  and  you  vanish  quite.       Pope. 

Pat,  re.  1.  A  light,  quick  blow  or  stroke  with  the 
fingers  or  hand ;  a  tap. 

2.  A  small  mass,  as  of  butter,  shaped  by  pats. 
It  looked  like  a  tessellated  work  otpats  of  butter.    Dickens. 

Pat,  a.  [Cf.  pat  a  light  blow,  D.  te  pas  convenient, 
pat,  where  pas  is  fr.  F.  passer  to  pass.]  Exactly  suit- 
able ;  fit ;  convenient ;  timely.  "Pat  allusion."  Barrow. 

Pat,  adv.    In  a  pat  manner. 

I  foresaw  then  't  would  come  in  pat  hereafter.      Steime. 

II  Pa-ta'ca  (pa-ta'ka),  re.  [Sp.]  The  Spanish  dollar ; 
—  called  also  patacoon.     [Obs.l 

II  Pa'tache'  (pa/tash'),  n.  [F.  &  Sp.  patache,  P.  pa- 
tacho.]  {Naut.)  A  tender  to  a  fleet,  formerly  used  for 
conveying  men,  orders,  or  treasure.  [Spain  &  Portugal] 

Pat'a-COOn'  (p5t'a-koon'),  re.     [Sp.]    See  Pataca. 

II  Pa-ta'gl-um  (pa-ta'jT-um),  re.  /  pi.  Patagia  (-a). 
[L.,  an  edge  or  borderj  1.  {Anat.)  In  bats,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  integumeM  uniting  the  fore  limb  with  the 
body  and  extending  between  the  elongated  fingers  to 
form  the  wing  ;  in  birds,  the  similar  fold  of  integuinent 
uniting  the  fore  limb  with  the  body. 

2.  {Zool.)  One  of  a  pair  of  small  vesicular  organs  sit- 
uated at  the  bases  of  the  anterior  wings  of  lepidopterous 
insects.     See  Illust.  of  Butterfly. 

Pat'a-gO'nl-an  (pSt'4-go'nT-nn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Patagonia.  —  re.     A  native  of  Patagonia. 

Pat'a-mar  (p5t'a-mar),  re.  [From  the  native  name.] 
{Naut.)  A  vessel  resembling  a  gra]j,  used  in  the  coasting 
trade  of  Bombay  and  Ceylon.    [Wntten  also  pattemar.] 

Pa-tas'  (pa-fas'),  re.  {Zool.)  A  West  African  long- 
tailed  monkey  {Cercopithecus  ruber) ;  the  red  monkey. 

Pat'a-vln'i-ty  (p5fa-vTn'i-ty),  re.  [L.  patavinitas,  fr. 
Patavium:  cf.  F.  patavinite.]  The  use  of  local  or  pro- 
vincial words,  as  in  the  pecuUar  style  or  diction  of  Livy, 
the  Roman  historian ;  —  so  called  from  Patavium,  now 
Padua,  the  place  of  Livy's  nativity. 

Patcb  (pSch),  re.  [OE.  pacche  ;  of  uncertain  origin, 
perh.  for  placche  ;  cf.  Prov.  E.  platch  patch,  LG.  plakk. 
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plakhe.]    1.  A  piece  of  cloth,  or  other  suitable  material, 
sewed  or  otherwise  fixed  upon  a  garment  to  repair  or 
strengthen  it,  esp.  upon  an  old  garment  to  cover  a  hole. 
Patches  set  upon  a  little  breach.  Shak. 

2.  Hence :  A  small  piece  of  anything  used  to  repair  a 
breach ;  as,  a  patch  on  a  kettle,  a  roof ,  etc. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  black  sUk  stuck  on  the  face,  or 
neck,  to  hide  a  defect,  or  to  heighten  beauty. 

Your  black  patches  you  wear  variously.    Beau.  &;  Ft. 

4.  {Gun.)  A  piece  of  greased  cloth  or  leather  used  as 
wrapping  for  a  rifie  ball,  to  make  it  fit  the  bore. 

5.  Fig.  :  Anything  regarded  as  a  patch ;  a  small  piece 
of  ground ;  a  tract ;  a  plot ;  as,  scattered  patches  of  trees 
or  growing  corn. 

Employed  about  this  patch  of  ground.  Bumjan. 

6.  {Mil. )  A  block  on  the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  to  do  away 
with  the  effect  of  dispart,  in  sighting. 

7.  A  paltry  fellow  ;  a  rogue ;  a  ninny  ;  a  fool.  [Obs. 
01  Collog.]     "  Tbou  scurvy  patch."  Shak. 

Patch  ice,  ice  in  overlapping  pieces  in'  the  sea.  —  Soft 
patch,  a  patch  for  covering  a  crack  in  a  metallic  vessel,  as 
a  steam  boiler,  consisting  of  soft  material,  as  putty,  cov- 
ered and  held  in  place  by  a  plate  bolted  or  riveted  fast. 

Patch  (p5ch),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Patched  (pScht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Patching.]  1.  To  mend  by  sewing  on  a 
piece  or  pieces  of  cloth,  leather,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  patch 
a  coat. 

2.  To  mend  with  pieces ;  to  repair  with  pieces  fastened 
on  ;  to  repair  clumsily ;  as,  to  patch  the  roof  of  a  house. 

3.  To  adorn,  as  the  face,  with  a  patch  or  patches. 

Ladies  who  patched  both  sides  of  their  faces.  Spectator. 

4.  To  make  of  pieces  or  patches;  to  repair  as  with 
patches ;  to  arrange  in  a  hasty  or  clumsy  manner ;  — 
generally  with  up;  as,  to  patch  up  a  truce.  "If  you  '11 
patch  a  quaiiel."  Shak. 

PatCh'er  (-er),  n.   One  who  patches  or  botches.   Foxe. 

Patch'er-y  l-J?),  re.  Botchery  ;  covering  of  defects ; 
bungling ;  hypocrisj'.     [i?.]  Shak. 

PatCh'ing-ly,  adv.     Knavishly  ;  deceitfully.     [Obs.] 

Pa-tChOU'li   I  (pa-choo'll),    71.      [Cf.    F.    patchouli; 

Pa-tChOU'ly  )  prob.  of  East  Indian  origin.]  1.  {Bot.) 
A  miutlike  plant  {Pogostemon  Patchouli)  of  the  East  In- 
dies, yielding  an  essential  oil  from  which  a  highly  valued 
perfume  is  made. 

2.  The  perfume  made  from  this  plant. 

Patchouly  camphor  (Chem.),  a  substance  homologous 
with  and  resembling  borneol,  found  in  patchouly  oil. 

Patch'work'  (pach'wQrk'),  re.  Work  composed  of 
pieces  sewed  together,  esp.  pieces  of  various  colors  and 
figures ;  hence,  anything  put  together  of  incongruous  or 
ill-adapted  parts  ;  something  irregularly  or  clumsily  com- 
posed ;  a  thing  patched  up.  Swi/t. 

Patch'y  (-y),  a.  Full  of,  or  covered  with,  patches ; 
abounding  in  patches. 

II  Pa't6'  (pa'ta'),  a.    {Her.)  See  Pattb. 

II  Pa't6' (pa'ta'),  re.  [F.patk.]    1.  A  pie.    See  Patty. 

2.  {Fort.)  A  kind  of  platform  with  a  parapet,  usually 
of  an  oval  form,  and  generally  erected  in  marshy  grounds 
to  cover  a  gate  of  a  fortified  place.     [R.] 

Pate  (pat),  re.  [Cf .  LG.  &  Prov.  G.  pattkopf,  jxitzkopf, 
scabby  head;  pait,  patz,  scab  -(-  Ao/ji/  head.]  1.  The 
head  of  a  person ;  the  top,  or  crown,  of  the  head.  [Now 
generally  used  in  contempt  or  ridicule.] 

His  mischief  shall  return  upon  his  own  head,  and  his  violent 

dealing  shall  come  down  upon  his  own/ja^e.  Ps.  vii.  16. 

Fat  paunches  have  lean  pafes.  Shak, 

2.  The  skin  of  a  caU's  head. 

Pat'ed  (pat'gd),  a.  Having  a  pate ;  —  used  only  in 
composition  ;  as,  \on%-pated  ;  straXiovi-paled. 

Pa-tee'  (pa-te'),  re.     See  Pattee. 

Pat'e-fac'tion  (pSf  e-fak'slmn),  re.  [L.  patefactio,  fr. 
patefacere  to  open  ;  patere  to  lie  open  -j-  facere  to 
make.]  The  act  of  opening,  disclosing,  or  manifesting; 
open  declaration.  Jer.  Taylor. 

II  Pat'e-la  (p5t'e-14),  re.  [Hind,  palela,.]  A  large  flat- 
bottomed  trailing  boat  peculiar  to  the  river  Ganges  ;  — 
called  also  puteli. 

II  Pa-tel'la  (pa-tgl'la),  n. ;  pi.  Patell/e  (-le).  [L.,  a 
small  pan,  the  kneepan,  dim.  of  patina,  paiena,  a  pan, 
dish.]     1.  A  small  dish,  pan,  or  vase. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  kneepan;  the  cap  of  the  knee. 

3.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine  gastropods,  including 
many  species  of  limpets.  The  shell  has  the  form  of  a 
fiattened  cone.  The  common  European  limpet  {Patella 
vulgala)  is  largely  used  for  food. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  apothecium  in  lichens,  which  is 
orbicular,  flat,  and  sessUe,  and  has  a  special  rim  not  a 
part  of  the  thallus. 

Pa-tel1ar  (-ler),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
patella,  or  kneepan. 

Pa-tel'11-Jorm  (-lT-f8rm),  a.  [Patella  -\-  -form :  cf .  F. 
pattelliforme.]     1.  Having  the  form  of  a  patella. 

2.  {Zool.)  Resembling  a  limpet  of  the  genus  Patella. 

II  Pa-tel'lu-la  (-liS-la),  re. ;  pi.  PATELLULiE  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  patella.  See  Patella.]  {Zool.)  A  cuplike 
supker  on  the  feet  of  certain  insects. 

Pat'en  (pSt'en),  n.  [LL.  patina,  patena,  f r.  L.  patina, 
patena,  a  pan  ;  cf.  L.  patere  to  be  apen,  E.  patent,  and 
Gr.  Trarairq  a  kind  of  flat  dish :  cf.  F.  patene.  Cf.  Pa- 
tina.]    1.  A  plate.     [Obs.] 

2.  {Eccl.)  The  plate  on  which  the  consecrated  bread 
is  placed  in  the  Eucharist,  or  on  which  tlie  host  is  placed 
during  the  Mass.  It  is  usuaDy  small,  and  so  formed  as 
to  fit  the  chalice,  or  cup,  as  a  cover. 

[Written  aiso patin,  potine.] 

II  Pat'e-na  (pat'e-na ;  It.  pa-ta'na),  re.  [LL.]  {Eccl.) 
A  paten. 

II  Pa-te'na  (pa-te'na),  re.  [Cf.  Pg.  patena  a  paten.]  A 
grassy  expanse  in  the  hill  region  of  Ceylon. 

Pa'ten-cy  (pa'ten-s^    or   pSt'-),  re.     [See    Patent.] 

1.  The  condition  of  being  open,  enlarged,  or  spread. 

2.  The  state  of  being  patent  or  evideat. 
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Pat'ent  (pafent  or  pa'tent;  277),  a.  [L.  patens, 
-entis,  p.  pr.  of  patere  to  be  opeu :  cf.  F.  patent.  Cf. 
Fathom.]  1.  {O/tener pronounced  pa'tent  in  this  sense) 
Open ;  expanded ;  evident ;  apparent ;  unconcealed  ;  man- 
ifest; public;  conspicuous. 

He  had  received  instructions,  both  pa(en«  and  secret.    Motley. 

2.  Open  to  public  perusal ;  —  said  of  a  document  con- 
ferring some  right  or  privilege  ;  as,  letters  patent.  See 
Letters  patent,  under  3d  Letxek. 

3.  Appropriated  or  protected  by  letters  patent ;  se- 
cured by  offlciaf  authority  to  the  exclusive  possession, 
control,  and  disposal  of  some  person  or  party ;  patented  ; 
as,  a  patent  right ;  patent  medicines. 

Madder  ...  in  King  Charles  the  First's  time,  was  made  a 
patent  commodity.  Mortimer. 

4.  (Bat.)  Spreading ;  forming  a  nearly  right  angle  with 
the  stem  or  branch ;  as,  a,  patent  leaf. 

Patent  leather,  a  varnished  or  lacquered  leather,  used 
for  boots  and  shoes,  and  in  carriage  and  harness  work.  — 
Patent  office,  a  government  bureaii  for  the  examination  of 
inventions  and  the  granting  of  patents.  —  Patent  right, 
(a)  The  exclusive  right  to  an  invention,  and  the  control 
of  its  manufacture.  (6)  {Law)  The  right,  granted  by  the 
sovereign,  of  exclusive  control  of  some  business  of  manu- 
facture, or  of  the  sale  of  certain  articles,  or  of  certain 
offices  or  prerogatives.  —  Patent  rolls,  the  registers,  or 
records,  of  patents. 

Pat'ent,  «.  [Cf .  F.  patente.  See  Patent,  a.]  1.  A 
letter  patent,  or  letters  patent ;  an  official  document, 
issued  by  a  sovereign  power,  conferring  a  right  or  privi- 
lege on  some  person  or  party.  Specifically :  (a)  A  writing 
securing  to  an  inventor,  for  a  term  of  years,  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  his  invention.  (6)  A  document  making  a 
grant  and  conveyance  of  public  lands. 

Four  other  gentlemen  of  quality  remained  mentioned  in  that 
patent.  Fuller. 

S^^  In  the  United  States,  by  the  act  of  1870,  patents 
for  uiventions  are  issued  for  seventeen  years,  without  the 
privilege  of  renewal  except  by  act  of  Congress. 

2.  The  right  or  privilege  conferred  by  such  a  docu- 
ment ;  hence,  figuratively,  a  right,  privilege,  or  license  of 
the  nature  of  a  patent. 

If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  patent  to 
offend.  Shak. 

Pat'ent,  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Patented  ;  p.  pr.  &vb.n. 
Patenting.]  To  grant  by  patent ;  to  make  the  subject 
of  a  patent ;  to  secure  or  protect  by  patent ;  as,  to  patent 
an  invention;  to  patent  public  lands. 

Pat'ent-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Suitable  to  be  patented ; 
capable  of  being  patented. 

Pat'ent-ee'  (pit'en-te'  or  pa'ten-te'),  re.  One  to  whom 
a  grant  is  made,  or  a  privilege  secured,  by  patent.  Bacon. 

Pat'ent-ham'mered  (pat'ent-hitrn'merd  or  pa'tent-), 
a.  {Stone  Cutting)  Having  a  surface  dressed  by  cutting 
with  a  hammer  the  head  of  which  consists  of  broad  tmn 
riiisels  clamped  together. 

Pa'tent-ly  (pa'tent-ly ;  see  Patent,  a.,  1),  adv.  Open- 
ly; evidently. 

llPat'e-ra  (pat'e-ra),  w.  /  ^?.  Patek^  (-re).  [L.,  fr. 
patere  to  lie  open.]  1.  A  saucerlike  vessel  of  earthen- 
ware or  metal,  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  liba- 
tions and  sacriiices. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  circular  ornament,  resembling  a  dish, 
often  worked  in  relief  on  friezes,  and  the  like. 

Pat'e-re'ro  (pat'e-re'ro),  n.     See  Pedebebo.     [06s.] 

II  Pa'ter-fa-miri-as  (pa'ter-fa-mTl'T-Ss),  n.  ;  pi.  Pa- 

TBESFAMiTiiAS  (pa'trez-).     [L.,  fr.  pater  father  -f-  fami- 

lias,  gen.  of  familia  family.]     {Rom.  Law)  The  head  of 

\      a  family  ;  in  a  large  sense,  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  ; 

one  who  is  his  own  master. 

Pa-ter'nal  (pa-ter'nal),  a.  [L.  paternus,  fr.  pater  a 
father:  cf.  F.  patemel.  See  Fathee.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  father ;  fatherly ;  showing  the  disposition 
of  a  father  j  guiding  or  instructing  as  a  father ;  as,  pa- 
ternal care.    "  Under  ^aiernaZ  rule."  Hilton. 

2.  Received  or  derived  from  a  father  ;  hereditary ;  as, 
a,  paternal  estate. 

Their  small  pateimal  field  of  corn.  Dryden. 

Paternal  government  (Polit.  Science),  the  assumption  by 
the  governing  power  of  a  quasi-fatherly  relation  to  the 
people,  involving  strict  and  intimate  supervision  of  their 
Dusmess  and  social  concerns,  upon  the  theory  that  they 
are  incapable  of  managing  their  own  afEairs. 

Pa-ter'nal-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  (Polit.  Science)  The  the- 
ory or  practice  of  paternal  government.  See  Paternal 
government,  under  Paternal.  London  Times. 

Pa-ter'nal-ly,  adv.    In  a  paternal  manner. 

Pa-ter'nl-ty  (-nl-ty),  n.  [L.  patemitas:  cf.  F.  pa- 
temiti.  See  Pateknal.]  1.  The  relation  of  a  father  to 
his  children ;  fathership ;.  fatherhood ;  family  headship  ; 
as,  the  divine  paternity. 

The  world,  while  it  had  scarcity  of  people,  underwent  no 
other  dominion  than  paternity  and  eldership.      Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Derivation  or  descent  from  a  father ;  male  parent- 
age ;  as,  the  paternity  of  a  child. 

3.  Origin  ;  authorship. 

The  paternity  of  these  novels  was  .  .  .  disputed.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Pa'ter-nos'ter  (pa'ter-nSs'ter),  n.     [L.,  Our  Father.] 

1.  The  Lord's  prayer,  so  called  from  the  first  two 
words  of  the  Latin  version. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  beadlike  ornament  in  moldings. 

3.  (Angling)  A  line  with  a  row  of  hooks  and  bead- 
)haped  sinkers. 

Paternoster  pump.  Paternoster  wheel,  a  chain  pump ;  a 
noria.  —  Paternoster  while,  the  space  of  time  required  for 
repeatnig  a  paternoster.     Udall. 

Path  (p4th),  n, ;  pi.  Paths  (pathz).  [AS.  pieS,  paS  ; 
akin  to  D.  pad,  G.  pfad,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf.  Gr. 
iraro?,  Skr.  patha,  path.  V21.]  1.  A  trodden  way  ;  a 
footway. 

The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread.     Dryden. 

2-  A  way,"  course,  or  track,  in  which  anything  moves 
or  hiij  moved ;  route ;  passage ;  an  established  way  ;  as. 
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the  path  of  a  meteor,  of  a  caravan,  of  a  storm,  of  a  pesti- 
lence.   Also  used  figuratively,  of  a  course  of  life  or  action. 
All  thejjotts  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth.    Ps.  xxv.  10. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grav  e.  Gray. 

Path  (path),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pathed  (pathd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pathinq.]  To  make  a  path  in,  or  on 
(something),  or  for  (some  one).  [iJ.]  "  Pathing  young 
Henry's  unadvised  ways."  Drayton. 

Path,  V.  i.     To  walk  or  go.     [i2.]  Shak. 

Path'e-mat'lC  (path'e-mSt'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  TroSTjiaaTiKos, 
fr.  Trae-qiia  a  suffering,  naOelv,  to  suffer.]  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  designating,  emotion  or  suffering.  [i2.]  Chalmers. 

Pa-thet'lc  (_pa-thgt'ik),  a.  [L.  patheticiis,  Gr.  7ra0i)- 
TiKos,  fr.  TraSelv,  Trao-j^eii',  to  suffer :  cf.  F.  pathelique. 
See  Pathos.]  1.  Expressing  or  showing  auger ;  pas- 
sionate.    [05s.] 

2.  Affecting  or  moving  the  tender  emotions,  esp.  pity 
or  grief ;  full  of  pathos ;  as,  a  pathetic  song  or  story. 
^  Pathetic  actioa."  Macaulay. 

No  theory  of  the  passions  can  teach  a  man  to  he  pathetic. 

E.  Porter. 

Pathetic  muscle  (Anal.),  the  superior  oblique  muscle  of 
the  eye. —Pathetic  nerve  (Anat.),  the  fourth  cranial,  or 
trochlear,  nerve,  which  supplies  the  superior  oblique, 
or  pathetic,  muscle  of  the  eye.  —  The  pathetic,  a  style  or 
manner  adapted  to  arouse  the  tender  emotions. 

Pa-thet'iC-al  (-t-kol),  a.  Pathetic,  [i?.]  — Pa-thet'- 
ic-al-ly,  adv.  —  Pa-thet'lc-al-nes3,  n. 

Path'e-tlsm  (path'e-tTz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pathetisme.'] 
See  Mesmewsm.  L.  Sunderland. 

Path'flnd'er  (path'find'er),  re.     One  who  discovers  a 
way  or  path ;  one  who  explores  untraversed  regions. 
The  cow  is  the  true  pathfinder  and  pathmaker.    J.  Burroughs. 

Path'lC  (path'ik),  n.  [L.  pathicus,  Gr.  TrafliKos,  pas- 
sive, fr.  TraStlv,  iraoT^etv,  to  suiter.]  A  male  who  submits 
to  the  crime  against  nature  ;  a  catamite.  [iJ.]  B.  Jonson. 

Path'ic,  a.     [Gr.  ttclBlko^.']     Passive  ;  suffering. 

Path'less  (path'lSs),  a.  Having  no  beaten  path  or 
way ;  untrodden ;  impenetrable  ;  as,  pathless  woods. 

Through  the  heavens'  yjHQ,paih}ess  way.       Milton. 

Path'mak'er  (-mak'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
makes  a  way  or  path. 

Path'0-gene  (path'6-jen),  n.  [See  Pathooenic] 
(Biol.)  One  of  a  class  of  virulent  microorganisms  or 
bacteria  found  in  the  tissues  and  fluids  in  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease  ;  a 
pathogenic  organism ;  a  pathogenic  bacterium ;  —  opposed 
to  zymogene. 

Path'0-gen'e-siS  (-jen'e-sTs),  ii.     (Med.)  Pathogeny. 

Path'0-ge-net'lc  (-je-net'ik),  a.     (Med.)  Pathogenic. 

Path'O-gen'ic  (-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  iraBo^  disease  +  the 
root  of  yeVo!  birth.]  (Med.  &  Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  pathogeny ;  producing  disease  ;  as,  a,  pathogenic  organ- 
ism; a, pathogenic  bacteTmm. 

Pa-thog'e-ny  (pa-thoj'e-nj?),  n.  (3fed.)  (a)  The  gen- 
eration, and  method  of  development,  of  disease  ;  as,  the 
pathogeny  of  yellow  fever  is  unsettled,  (b)  That  branch 
of  pathology  which  treats  of  the  generation  and  develop- 
ment of  disease. 

Pa-thOg'no-mon'lC  (pa-thog'nfi-mon'ik),  a.  [Gr. 
TradoyvuifjioviKOi  skilled  in  judging  of  diseases  ;  Troflos  a  dis- 
ease -\-  yvuijjLOviKO';  skilled  :  cf.  F.  pathognomonique.  See 
Gnomic]  (Med.)  Specially  or '  decisively  characteristic 
of  a  disease ;  indicating  with  certainty  a  disease ;  as,  a 
pathognomonic  symptom. 

The  true  pathognomonic  sign  of  love,  jealousy.    Arhuthnot. 

Pa-thog'no-my  (pa-thog'no-my),  n.  [Gr.  najSo^  pas- 
sion ■{-  yviaft.Ti  a  judgment,  fr.  yvuivai,  yiyviiaKeiv,  to 
know.]  Expression  of  the  passions  ;  the  science  of  the 
signs  by  which  human  passions  are  indicated. 

Path'O-lOg'iC  (pSth'o-loj'ik),  )  a.     [Gr.  waeoAoyt/cos  : 

Path'0-log'ic-al  (-loj'i-kal),  )  cf.  F.  pathologigue.l 
Of  or  pertaining  to  pathology. — Path'0-log'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Pa-thol'O-giSt  (pa-th51'o-jist),  re.  [Cf.  F.  patholo- 
giste.']  One  skilled  in  pathology ;  an  investigator  in  pa- 
thology ;  as,  the  pathologist  of  a  hospital,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  diseases. 

Pa-thol'0-gy  (-jy),  n. ;  pi.  Pathologies  (-jTz).  [Gr. 
iraSoj  a  suffering,  disease  -[--logy:  cf.  F.  pathologic.} 
(3Ied.)  The  science  which  treats  of  diseases,  their  na- 
ture, causes,  progjess,  symptoms,  etc. 

(1^°*  Pathology  is  general  or  special,  according  as  it 
treats  of  disease  or  morbid  processes  in  general,  or  of 
particular  diseases ;  it  is  also  subdivided  into  internal 
and  external,  or  medical  and  surgical  pathology.  Its  de- 
partments are  nosology,  letiology,  morbid  anatomy,  symp- 
tomatology, and  therapeutics,  which  treat  respectively  of 
the  classification,  causation,  organic  changes,  symptoms, 
and  cure  of  diseases. 

Cellular  pathology,  a  theory  that  gives  prominence  to 
the  vital  action  of  cells  in  the  healthy  and  diseased  func- 
tions of  the  body.  Virchow. 

II  Path'O-poe'la  (path'S-pe'ya),  n. ;  pi.  -iab  (-yaz). 
[NL.,  from  Gr.  iraBotToda.;  waSos  passion  +  Troieii'  to 
make.]  (Ehet.)  A  speech,  or  figure  of  speech,  designed 
to  move  the  passions.  Smart. 

Pa'thOS  (pa'th5s),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  n-oflot  a  suffering, 
passion,  fr.  naOeiv,  vdcrx^i.v,  to  suffer ;  cf.  ttoi/os  toil,  L. 
paii  to  suffer,  E.  patient.l  That  quality  or  property  of 
anything  which  touches  the  feelings  or  excites  emotions 
and  passions,  esp.,  that  which  awakens  tender  emotions, 
such  as  pity,  sorrow,  and  the  like  ;  contagious  warmth  of 
feeling,  action,  or  expression  ;  pathetic  quality  ;  as,  the 
pathos  of  a  picture,  of  a  poem,  or  of  a  cry. 

The  combination  of  incident,  and  the  pathoc  of  catastroplie. 

T.  Warton. 

Path'way'  (pAth'wa'),  n.  A  footpath  ;  a  beaten  track ; 
any  path  or  course.     Also  used  figuratively.  Shak. 

Ip  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life  ;  and  in  the  pathway 

thereof  there  is  no  d'eatli.  Pvoi}.  xii.  2H. 

We  tread  the  iJa(/iioay  arm  in  arm.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pat'1-ble  (pSt'I-b'l),  a.  [L.  patibitis,  fr.  pati  to  suf- 
fer.]    Sufferable ;  tolerable;  endurable.  [Oi«.]  Bailey. 
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Pa-tlb'U-la-ry  (pa-tib'u-la-r5f),  a.  [L.  patibulum  a 
gallows  :  cf.  F.  patibulaire.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
gallows,  or  to  execution.     [iZ.]  Carlyle. 

Pa-tii)'U-la'ted,  a.  Hanged  on  a  gallows.  [iJ.] 
Pa'tience  (pa'shens),  n.  [F.  patience,  fr.  L.  patien- 
tia.  See  Patient.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
patient ;  the  power  of  suffering  with  fortitude  ;  uncom- 
plaining endurance  of  evils  or  wrongs,  as  toil,  pain,  pov- 
erty, insult,  oppression,  calamity,  etc. 

Strengthened  with  all  might,  .  .  .  unto  txM  2^atience  and  long- 

suffering.  Col.  i.  11. 

I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load.  Shak. 

Who  hath  learned  lowliness 

From  his  Lord's  cradle,  2>atience  from  his  cross.     Kehle 

2.  The  act  or  power  of  calmly  or  contentedly  waiting 
for  sometliing  due  or  hoped  for ;  forbearance. 

Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all.    Matt,  xviii.  29. 

3.  Constancy  in  labor  or  application ;  perseverance. 
He  learned  with  piatience,  and  with  meekness  taught.    Harte. 

4-  Sufferance  ;  permission.     [Ofts.]  Hooker. 

They  stay  upon  your  patience.  Shak. 

5.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  dock  (Bumex  Patientia),  less  com- 
mon in  America  than  in  Europe  ;  monk's  rhubarb. 

6.  (Card  Playing)  Solitaire. 

Syn.  — Patience,  Resignation.  /"oHereee  implies  the 
quietness  or  self-possession  of  one's  own  spirit  under 
sufferings,  provocations,  etc. ;  resignation  implies  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  another.  The  Stoic  may  have  pa- 
tience ;  the  Christian  should  have  both  patience  and  res- 
ignation. 

Pa'tient  (pa'shent),  a.     [F.,  fr.  L.  ]>atiens,  -entis,  p. 

pr.  of  ^aft  to  suffer.     Cf.  Patbos,  Passion.]     1.  Having 

the  quality  of  enduring  ;  physically  able  to  suffer  or  bear. 

Patient  of  severest  toil  and  hardship.       Bp.  Fell. 

2.  Undergoing  pains,  trials,  or  the  like,  without  mur- 
muring or  fretfulness ;  bearing  up  with  equanimity 
against  trouble ;  long-suffering. 

3.  Constant  in  pursuit  or  exertion ;  persevering ; 
calmly  diligent ;  as,  patient  endeavor. 

Whatever  I  have  done  is  due  to  patient  thought.   Sir  1.  Newton. 

4.  Expectant  with  calmness,  or  without  discontent; 
not  hasty ;  not  overeager ;  composed. 

Not  patient  to  expect  the  turns  of  fate.  Prior. 

5.  Forbearing;  long-suffering. 

Be  patient  toward  all  men.       1  Thess.  v.  14, 

Pa'tient,  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  passively 
affected ;  a  passive  recipient. 

Malice  is  a  passion  so  impetuous  and  precipitate  that  it  often 
involves  the  agent  and  the  patient.  Gov.  of'  Tongue. 

2.  A  person  under  medical  or  surgical  treatment ;  — 
correlative  to  physician  or  nurse. 

Like  a  physician,  .  .  .  seeing  hi&putient  in  a  pestilent  fever. 

Sir  J'.  Sidney. 

In  patient,  a  patient  who  receives  lodging  and  food,  as 
well  as  treatment,  in  a  hospital  or  an  infirmary.—  Out  pa- 
tient, one  who  receives  advice  and  medicine,  or  treatment, 
from  an  infirmary. 

Pa'tient,  v.  t.  To  compose  ;  to  calm.  [06i.]  "  Patient 
yourself,  madam."  Shak. 

Pa'tient-ly,  adv.     In  a  patient  manner.  Coujier. 

Pat'in  (pat'in),  Pat'ine,  re.  A  plate.  See  Paten. 
"  Inlaid  mih. paiines  of  bright  gold."  Shak. 

Pat'i-na  (pat't-na ;  It.  pa'te-na),  re.  [It.,  f r.  L.  patina 
a  dish,  a  pan,  a  kind  of  cake.  Cf.  Paten.]  1.  A  dish  or 
plate  of  metal  or  earthenware ;  a  patella. 

2.  (Fine  Arts)  The  color  or  incrustation  which  age 
gives  to  works  of  art ;  especially,  the  gre^n  rust  which 
covers  ancient  bronzes,  coins,  and  medals.  Fairholt. 

II  Pa'ti-0  (pa'te-o),  re.  [Sp.,  a  court.]  (il/e^a?.)  A  paved 
yard  or  floor  where  ores  are  cleaned  and  sorted,  or 
where  ore,  salt,  mercury,  etc.,  are  trampled  by  horses,  to 
effect  intermixture  and  amalgamation. 

<^ff^  Tlie  patio  process  is  used  to  reduce  silver  ores  by 
amalgamation. 

Pat'ly  (pat'li^),  adv.     Fitly  ;  seasonably.         Barrow. 

Pat'ness,  n.  Fitness  or  appropriateness ;  striking 
suitableness ;  convenience. 

The  description  with  equal pa^ess  may  suit  both.    Barrow. 

Pa'tois'  (pa'twa'),  re.  [F.]  A  dialect  peculiar  to  the 
illiterate  classes ;  a  provincial  form  of  speech. 

The  jargon  ti.n^  patois  of  several  provinces.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pa-tonce'  (pa-t5ns'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  patte  d'once  paw  of 
an  ounce.]  (Her.)  Having  the  arms  growing  broader 
and  floriated  toward  the  end ;  —  said  of  a  cross.  See 
Illust.  9  of  Cross. 

Pa'trl-al  (pa'trT-al),  a.  [L.  patria  fatherland,  coun- 
try, fr.  pater  father.]  (Lat.  Gram.)  Derived  from  the 
name  of  a  country,  and  designating  an  inhabitant  of  the 
country ;  gentile  ;  —  said  of  a  noun.  —  n.  A  patrial  noun. 
Thus  Romanus,  a  Roman,  and  Troas,  a  woman  of  Troy, 
are  patrial  nouns,  or  patrinls.  Andrews. 

Pa'trl-arch  (-ark),  n.  [F.  pntriarche,  L.  patriarcha, 
Gr.  )iaTpiapx>)s,  fr.  irarpid  lineage,  especially  on  the  fa- 
ther's side,  race  ;  TraTijp  father  -f-  apyoj  a  leader,  chief, 
fr.  apx"f  to  lead,  rule.  See  Father,  Archaic]  1.  The 
father  and  ruler  of  a  family ;  one  who  governs  his  family 
or  descendants  by  paternal  right ;  —  usually  applied  to 
heads  of  families  in  ancient  history,  especially  in  Biblical 
and  Jewish  history  to  those  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Moses. 

2.  (R.  C.  Ch.  &  Gr.  Ch.)  A  dignitary  superior  to  the 
order  of  archbishops ;  as.  the  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, of  Alexandria,  or  of  Aiitioch. 

3.  A  venerable  old  mau ;  an  elder.  Also  used  figura- 
tively. 

The  2>atriarch  hoary,  the  sugo  of  Lis  kith  and  the  hanilot. 

Longfellow. 

The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  trees.      Dryden. 

Pa'trl-ar'chal  (-iir'kirl),  (I.   [Ct.F.  patriarcal.']  1.  Of 

or  pertaining  to  a  patriarch  or  to  patriarchs ;  possessed 

by,  or  subject  to,  patriarchs ;  as,  patriarchal  authority 

or  jurisdiction ;  a  patriarchal  see ;  a  patriarchal  church. 
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2-  CharacteriBtic  of  a  patriarch ;  venerable. 

About  whose  patriarchal  knee 
Late  the  little  children  clung.  Tennyson. 

3.  {Ethnol.)  Having  an  organization  of  society  and 
government  in  which  the  head  of  the  family  exercises 
authority  over  all  its  generations. 

Patriarchal  cross  (Her.),  a  cross,  the  shaft  of  which  is  in- 
tersected by  two  transverse  beams,  the  upper  one  being 
the  smaller.  See  Illust.  (2)  of  Ckoss.  —Patriarchal  dispen- 
sation, the  divine  dispensation  under  which  the  patriarchs 
lived  before  the  law  given  by  Moses. 

Pa'trl-ar'Chate  (pa'trT-ar'kat),n.    [Cf.  V .  pairiarcat.l 

X.  The  office,  dignity,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  residence  of  an  ecclesiastical  patriarch. 

3.  {Ethnol.)  A  patriarchal  form  of  government  or 
society.     See  Patkiakchal,  a.,  3. 

Pa'trl-arch-dom  (pa'trl-ark-diim),  n.  The  office  or 
jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch ;  patriarchate.     [iJ.] 

Pa'trl-ar'Chlc  (-iJr'kik),  a.  [L.  palriarchicus,  Gr. 
naTpiapx^Ko^.^    Patriarchal. 

Pa'tn-arch-lsm  (-ark-Tz'm),  n.  Government  by  a 
patriarch,  or  the  head  of  a  family. 

Pa'tri-arch-Ship,  n.     A  patriarchate.  Ayliffe. 

Pa'tri-arch'y  (-ark'y),  n.  [Gr.  TTaTpi.apx^a.']  1.  The 
jurisdiction  of  a  patriarch ;  patriarchsliip.      Brerewood. 

2.  Government  by  a  patriarch ;  patriarchism. 

Pa-tri'clan  (pa-trish'an),  a.  [L.  patricius,  fr.  patres 
fathers  or  senators,  pi.  of  pater:  cf.  F. patricien.  See 
Pateenal.]  1.  {Horn.  Anliq.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Roman  joi/^cei  (fathers)  or  senators,  or  patricians. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  appropriate  to,  a  person  of  high 
birth  ;  noble ;  not  plebeian. 

Born  in  fh^  patrician  file  of  society.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
His  horse's  hoofs  wet  with  patrician  blood.     Addison. 

Pa-tri'cian,    n.      [L.    patricius :  cf.    F.   patricien.^ 

1.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  Originally,  a  member  of  any  of  the 
families  constituting  the  populus  Romanus,  or  body  of 
Roman  citizens,  before  the  development  of  the  plebeian 
order  ;  later,  one  who,  by  right  of  birth  or  by  special 
privilege  conferred,  belonged  to  the  nobihty. 

2.  A  person  of  high  birth  ;  a  nobleman. 

3.  One  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  Christian  Fa- 
thers ;  one  versed  in  patristic  lore.     [-R.]         Coleridge. 

Pa-trl'cian-lBin  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  rank  or  character  o£ 
patricians. 

Pa-tri'ci-ate  (pa-trtsh'T-St),  n.  The  patrician  class; 
the  aristocracy ;  also,  the  office  of  patriarch.       Milman. 

Pat'rl-ci'dal  (pSt'rT-si'dal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
patricide ;  parricidal. 

Pat'rl-cide  (pat'rl-sid),  n.  [L.  pater  father  -f-  caedere 
to  kill.    Cf.  Paeeicide.]    1.  The  murderer  of  his  father. 

2.  The  crime  of  one  who  murders  his  father.  Same 
as  Paeeicide. 

Pat'ri-mo'ni-al  (-mo'ni-al),  a.  [L.  patrimonialis  : 
cf.  F.  patrimonial.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  patrimony  ; 
'uherited  from  ancestors  ;  as,  a  patrimonial  estate. 

Pat'ri-mo'ni-al-ly,  adv.     By  inheritance. 

Pat'ri-mo-ny  (pSt'rT-mo-ny),  re. ;  pi.  Pateimonies 
(-niz).  [L.  patrimonium,  fr.  pater  father  :  cf.  F.  patri- 
moine.  See  Pateenal.]  1.  A  right  or  estate  inherited 
from  one's  father  ;  or,  in  a  larger  sense,  from  any  ances- 
tor.   " 'Reave  the  orphan  of  his  joa/rmore!/."  Sha/c. 

2.  Formerly,  a  church  estate  or  endowment.  Shipley. 

Pa'trl-Ot  (pa'trl-8t ;  277),  n.  [F.  patriate  ;  cf .  Sp.  pa- 
triota,  It.  patriotio  ;  all  fr.  Gr.  TraTpiuTT)!  a  fellow-coun- 
tryman, fr.  jrarpios  established  by  forefathers,  fr,  Trarfip 
father.  See  Fathee.]  One  who  loves  his  country,  and 
zealously  supports  its  authority  and  interests.  Bp.  Hall. 
Such  tears  tLspatriots  shed  for  dying  laws.  Fopt. 

Pa'trl-Ot,  a.     Becoming  to  a  patriot ;  patriotic. 

Pa'tri-Ot'lC  (-St'ik ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  patriotique,  Gr. 
n-aT(ji<oTiKd9  belonging  to  a  fellow-countryman.]  Inspired 
by  patriotism  ;  actuated  by  love  of  one's  country ;  zeal- 
ously and  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  service  of  one's 
country;  as,  a  pa/rzo/fe  statesman,  vigilance. 

Pa'tri-ot'lc-al  (-T-kol),  a.  Patriotic  ;  that  pertains  to 
a  patriot.  —  Pa'tri-ot'io-al-ly,  adv. 

Pa'trl-Ot-ism  (pa'trl-ot-iz'm),  n.  [Cf .  F.  patriotisme.} 
Love  of  country ;  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  one's  coun- 
try ;  the  virtues  and  actions  of  a  patriot ;  the  passion 
which  inspires  one  to  serve  one's  country.  Berkeley. 

Pa'trl-pas'slan  (pa'tri-pSsh'an ;  277),  n.  [LL.  Pa- 
tripassiani,  pi. ;  L.  pater  father  +  pati,  passus,  to  suf- 
fer: cf.  F.  patripassiens.']  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  body 
of  believers  in  the  early  church  who  denied  the  independ- 
ent preexistent  personality  of  Christ,  and  who,  accord- 
ingly, held  that  the  Father  suffered  in  the  Son  ;  a  mon- 
archian.  — Pa'trl-pas'sian-lsm  (-iz'm),  re. 

Pa'trist  (pa'trTst),  n.     One  versed  in  patristics. 

Pa-tris'tlC  (pa^tris'tTk),  1  a.   [F.  patristique.    See  Pa- 

Pa-tris'tlc-al  (-tT-kol),  ji  tebnal.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  church. 

The  voluminous  editor  of  Jerome  and  of  tons  of  patristic  the- 
ology. /.  Taylor. 

Pa-tris'tlcs  (-tiks),  re.  That  department  of  historical 
theology  which  treats  of  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  church. 

Pa'trl-zate  (pa'trl-zat),  v.  i.  [L.  patrissare,  patri- 
tare;  cf.  Gr.  ■n-a.TpiA^ei.v.']   To  imitate  one's  father.    [iJ.] 

Pa-troc'i-nate  (pa-tros'T-nat),  V.  t.  [L.  patrocinatus, 
p.  p.  of  patrocinari  to  patronize,  fr.  patronus  patron.] 
Xo  support ;  to  patronize.     [06s.]  Vrquhart. 

Pa-trOC'i-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  n.  The  act  of  patrocina- 
tmg  or  patronizing.  [06i.]  "  Patrocinations  of  trea- 
son." Bp.  Hall. 

Pa-troc'1-ny  (pa-trSs't-ny),  n.  [L.  patrocinium.'] 
[Ois.]    See  Pateocination.  Gauden. 

Pa-trol'  (pa^trol'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pateolled 
(-trold') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pateollins.]  [F.  patrouiller, 
O.  &  Prov.  F.  patouiller  to  paddle,  paw  about,  patrol,  fr. 
patte  a  paw ;  cf .  D.  poot  paw,  G.  p/ote,  and  E.  pnt,  v.] 
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To  go  the  rounds  along  a  chain  of  sentinels  ;  to  traverse 
a  police  district  or  beat. 

Pa-trol'  (pa-trol'),  V.  t.  To  go  the  rounds  of,  as  a  sen- 
try, guard,  or  policeman ;  as,  to  patrol  a  frontier ;  to 
patrol  a  beat. 

Pa-trol',  n.  [F.  pairouille,  OF.  patouille.  See  Pa- 
TEOL,  «/.  i.]  1.  {Mil?)  {a)  A  going  of  the  rounds  along 
the  chain  of  sentmels  and  between  the  posts,  by  a  guard, 
usually  consisting  of  three  or  four  men,  to  insure  greater 
security  from  attacks  on  the  outposts.  (J)  A  movement, 
by  a  small  body  of  troops  beyond  the  line  of  outposts,  to 
explore  the  country  and  gain  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 
whereabouts,  (e)  The  guard  or  men  who  go  the  rounds  for 
observation  ;  a  detachment  wliose  duty  it  is  to  patrol. 

2.  Any  perambulation  of  a  particular  line  or  district  to 
guard  it ;  also,  the  men  thus  guarding ;  as,  a  customs 
patrol ;  a  fire  patrol. 

In  France  there  is  an  army  of  patrols  to  secure  her  fiscal  reg- 
ulations. A.  Hamilton. 

Pa-trole'  (pa-trol'),  n.  &  V.     See  Pateol,  re.  &  v. 

Pa-trol'man  (pa-trol'man),  re. ;  pi.  Patrolmen  (-men). 
One  who  patrols ;  a  watchman  ;  especially,  a  policeman 
who  patrols  a  particular  precinct  of  a  town  or  city. 

Pa'tron  (pa'trun  ;  277),  n.  [F.jtr.Jj.  p,Xronus,ir.pa- 
ter  a  fatlier.  See  Pateenal,  and  cf.  Pateoon,  Padeone, 
Patteen.]  1.  One  who  protects,  supports,  or  counte- 
nances ;  a  defender.  '^Patron  of  my  life  and  liberty." 
Shak.     "The  po<;'ore  of  true  holiness."    Spenser. 

2.  {Rom.  Antiq.)  (a)  A  master  who  had  freed  liis  slave, 
but  still  retained  some  paternal  rights  over  him.  {b)  A 
man  of  distinction  imder  whose  protection  another  person 
placed  himself,     (c)  An  advocate  or  pleader. 

Let  him  who  works  the  client  wrong 

Beware  the2^atroit's  ire.  Macaiday. 

3.  One  who  encourages  or  helps  a  person,  a  cause,  or  a 
work ;  a  f  urtherer ;  a  promoter  ;  as,  a  patron  of  art. 

4.  {Eccl.  Law)  One  who  has  the  gift  and  disposition 
of  a  benefice.     lEng.] 

5.  A  guardian  saint ;  —  called  also  patron  saint. 

6.  {Naut.)  See  Padeone,  2. 

Patrons  of  Husbandry,  the  gp'angers.    See  Geanger,  2. 

Pa'tron,  v.  t.  To  be  a  patron  of ;  to  patronize ;  to 
favor,     \_0bs.1  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pa'tron,  a.  Doing  the  duty  of  a  patron ;  giving  aid 
or  protection ;  tutelary.  Dryden. 

Patron  saint  (R.  C.  Ch.),  a  saint  regarded  as  the  peculiar 
protector  of  a  country,  community,  church,  profession, 
etc.,  or  of  an  individual. 

Pat'ron-age  (pat'riin-aj ;  277),  n.  [F.  patronage. 
Cf.  LL.  patronaticum,  and  L.  patronatus.]  1.  Special 
countenance  or  support ;  favor,  encouragement,  or  aid, 
afforded  to  a  person  or  a  work;  as,  the patro7iage  of  let- 
ters ;  patronage  given  to  an  author. 

2.  Business  custom.     [Commercial  CantJ 

3.  Guardianship,  as  of  a  saint ;  tutelary  care.  Addison. 

4.  The  right  of  nomination  to  political  oflSce ;  also,  the 
offices,contracts,  honors,  etc.,  which  a  public  officer  may 
bestow  by  favor. 

5.  {Eng.  Law)  The  right  of  presentation  to  church 
or  ecclesiastical  benefice ;  advowson.  Blackstone. 

Pat'ron-age,  v.  t.  To  act  as  a  patron  of ;  to  main- 
tain ;  to  defend,     \0bs.1  Shale. 

Pat'ron-al  (-al),  a.  {L. patronalis :  ci.  F. patronal.'] 
Patron;  protecting;  favoring,     [i?.]        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pat'ron-ate  (-at),  n.  [L.  patronatus.]  The  right  or 
duty  of  a  patron  ;  patronage,     [i?-]  Westm.  Rev. 

Pa'tron-ess  (pa'trtin-es),  re.    [Cf.  F.  patronnesse.']    A 

female  patron  or  helper.  Spenser. 

Night,  best7)a(rone5S  of  grief.  Milton- 

Pat'ron-i-za'tlon  (paf  riin-I-za'shiui),  re.  The  act  of 
patronizing  ;  patronage ;  support.     [iJ.] 

Pat'rcn-ize  (pat'rtin-iz  ;  277),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Patronized  (-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pateohizinq  (-I'zing).] 

1.  To  act  as  patron  toward ;  to  support  j  to  counte- 
nance ;  to  favor  ;  to  aid. 

This  idea  has  been  patronized  by  two  States  only.  A.  Hamilton. 

2.  To  trade  with  customarily ;  to  frequent  as  a  cus- 
tomer.   [Commercial  Cant] 

3.  To  assmne  the  air  of  a  patron,  or  of  a  superior  and 
protector,  toward ;  —  used  in  an  unfavorable  sense  ;  as, 
to  patronize  one's  equals. 

Pat'ron-l'zer  (-i'zer),  n.    One  who  patronizes. 

Pat'ron-i'zing  (-i'zing),  a.  Showing  condescending 
favor ;  assuming  the  manner  or  airs  of  a  superior  toward 
another. — Pat'ron-i'zing-ly,  adv.    Thackeray. 

Pa'tron-less  (pa'trun-les),  a.    Destitute  of  a  patron. 

Pat'ro-nom'a-tOl'0-gy  (pat'r6-nom'a-tol'o-jy),  re.  [Gr. 
iraTijp,  7roTpd9,  a  father  -\-  E.  onomatology.]  That  branch 
of  knowledge  which  deals  wdth  personal  names  and  their 
origin  ;  the  study  of  patronymics. 

Pat'ro-nym'ic  (-nTm'Ik),  a.  [L. patronymictts,  Gr.  Tra- 
TpcawfiiKos ;  Trar^p  father  -f-  ovo/xandjne  :  cf.  F.  patrony- 
mique.]  Derived  from  ancestors,  as  a  name ;  expressing 
the  name  of  ancestors ;  as,  a  patronymic  denomination. 

Pat'ro-nym'ic,  re.  [Gr.  ■ira.TpiawiJiiKou.']  A  modifica- 
tion of  the  father's  name  borne  by  the  son ;  a  name  de- 
rived from  that  of  a  parent  or  ancestor ;  as,  Pelides,  the 
son  of  Peleus;  Johnson,  the  son  of  John;  3Iacdonald, 
the  son  of  Donald ;  Paulowits,  the  son  of  Paul ;  also, 
the  surname  of  a  family ;  the  family  name.  M.  A.  Lower. 

Pat'ro-nym'ic-al  (-T-kal),  a.     Same  as  Pateonyjhic. 

Pa-troon'  (pa-troon'),  n.  [D.  patroon  ^ , 

a  patron,  a  protector.  See  Pateon.] 
One  of  the  proprietors  of  certain  tracts 
of  land  with  manorial  privileges  and 
right  of  entail,  under  the  old  Dutch 
governments  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey. 

Pa-troon'ship,  n.     The  office  of  a 
patroon.  Irving. 

II  Pat't^'  (pa'tu'),  1  a.  [F.  patte,  fern. 

Pat-tee'  (pat-te'), )     pattee,  fr.  patte 
paw,  foot.    Cf.  Patten.]    (Her.)  Narrow  at  the  inner, 
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and  very  broad  at  the  outer,  end,  or  having  its  arms  of 
that  shape  ;  —  said  of  a  cross.  See  Illust.  (8)  of  Cross, 
[Written  oAao  pate,  patee.] 

Pat'te-mar  (p5t'te-mar),  re.     See  Patamae. 

Pat'ten  (pat'tSn),  re.  [F.  patin  a  high-heeled  slioe, 
fr.  patte  paw,  foot.  Cf.  Panton,  Patte.]  1.  A  clog  or 
sole  of  wood,  usually  supported  by  an  iron  ring,  worn  to 
raise  the  feet  from  the  wet  or  the  mud. 

The  patten  now  supports  each  frugal  dame.  Gai/, 

2.  A  stilt.     [Prov.  Eng.]  HalliwelL 

Pat'tened  (-tgnd),  a.  Wearing  pattens.  "&omepat- 
tened  girh"  Jane  Austen. 

Pat'ter  (pat'ter),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Patteeed  (-terd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Patteeing.]     [Freq.  of  pat  to  strike 

gently.]     1.  To  strike  with  a  quick  succession  of  slight, 

sharp  sounds ;  as,  pattering  rain  or  hail ;  pattering  feet. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard.    Thomson. 

2.  To  mutter  ;  to  mumble ;  as,  to  patter  with  the  lips. 
Tyndale.  [In  this  sense,  and  in  the  following,  perh.  from 
paternoster.] 

3.  To  talk  glibly ;  to  chatter;  to  harangue.    [Colloq.'] 

I  've  gone  out  nn^pattered  to  get  money.      Jfayhew. 
Pat'ter,  v.  t.    I.  To  spatter ;  to  sprinkle.    [R.]  "  And 

palter  the  water  about  the  boat."  J.  R.  Drake. 

2.  [See  Pattee,  v.  i.,  2.]    To  mutter,  as  prayers. 
(The  hooded  clouds]  pai^er  their  doleful  prayers.  Longfellow, 
To  patter  flash,  to  talk  in  thieves'  cant.    [Slang] 
Pat'ter,  re.     1.  A  quick  succession  of  slight  sounds ; 

as,  the  patter  of  rain ;  the  patter  of  little  feet. 

2.  Glib  and  rapid  speech ;  a  voluble  harangue. 

3.  The  cant  of  a  class ;  patois ;  as,  thieves'  patter ; 
gypsies'  patter. 

Pat'ter-er  (-er),  re.  One  who  patters,  or  talks  glibly ; 
specifically,  a  street  peddler.     [Cant,  Eng.] 

Pat'tern  (-tern),  n.  [OE.  patron,  F.  patron,  a  patron, 
also,  a  pattern.  See  Pateon.]  1.  Anything  proposed 
for  imitation  ;  an  archetype  ;  an  exemplar ;  that  which 
is  to  be,  or  is  worthy  to  be,  copied  or  imitated ;  as,  a 
pattern  of  a  machine. 

I  will  be  the  pattei~n  of  all  patience.  Shak. 

2.  A  part  showing  the  figure  or  quality  of  the  whole ; 
a  specimen  ;  a  sample ;  an  example  ;  an  instance. 

He  compares  ih^  pattern  with  the  whole  piece.       Swift. 

3.  Stuff  sufficient  for  a  garment ;  as,  a  dress  pattern. 

4.  Figure  or  style  of  decoration ;  design ;  as,  wall 
paper  of  a  beautiful  pattern. 

5.  Something  made  after  a  model ;  a  copy.  Shak. 

The  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens.       Heb.  i.\.  23. 

6.  Anything  cut  or  formed  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  cut- 
ting or  forming  objects;  as,  a  dressmaker's^arterre. 

7.  (Founding)  A  full-sized  model  around  which  a  mold 
of  sand  is  made,  to  receive  the  melted  metal.  It  is  usually 
made  of  wood  and  in  several  parts,  so  as  to  be  removed 
from  the  mold  without  injuring  it. 

Pattern  boz,  chain,  or  cylinder  (Figure  Weaving),  de- 
vices, in  a  loom,  for  presenting  several  shuttles  to  the 
picker  in  the  proper  succession  for  forming  the  figure.  — 
Pattern  card,  (a)  A  set  of  samples  on  a  card,  (b)  (  Weav- 
ing) One  of  the  perforated  cards  in  a  Jacquard  apparat;us. 
—  Pattern  reader,  one  who  arranges  textile  patterns.  — 
Pattern  wheel  (Horology),  a  count-wheel. 

Pat'tern,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Patterned  (-ternd); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Patteening.]  1.  To  make  or  design 
(anything)  by,  from,  or  after,  something  that  serves  as  a 
pattern  ;  to  copy ;  to  model ;  to  imitate.  Milton. 

[A  temple]  patterned  from  that  which  Adam  reared  in  Para- 
dise. Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  To  serve  as  an  example  for  ;  also,  to  parallel. 

To  pattern  after,  to  imitate  ;  to  follow. 

Pat'ty  (-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Patties  (-tiz).  [F.  pate.  See 
Pasty.]    A  little  pie. 

Pat'ty-pan'  (-pan'),  n.    1.  A  pan  for  baking  patties. 

2.  A  patty.     [Obs.] 

Pat'u-lous  (p5t'u-lus),  a.  [L.  patulus,  fr.  patere  to 
be  open,  extend.]  Open  ;  expanded  ;  slightly  spreading; 
having  the  parts  loose  or  dispersed ;  as,  apatulous  calyx ; 
apatulou!  cluster  of  flowers. 

The  eyes  are  large  trnd  patulous.         Sir  J.  HiU. 

II  Pan  (pa),  re.     See  Pah. 

Pau-cil'6-q.uent  (pa-sil'o-kwent),  a.  Uttering  few 
words ;  brief  in  speech.'     [iJ.] 

Pau-cU'O-quy  (-kwjr),  n.  [1,.  paucHoquium  ;  paucua 
little  +  loqui  to  speak.]     Brevity  in  speech.     [P.] 

Pau'ci-spl'ral  (pa'si-spi'rol),  a.  [L.  paucus  few  -\- 
E.  spiral.]  (Zool.)  Having  few  spirals,  or  whorls ;  as, 
a,  paucispiral  operculum  or  shell. 

Pau'cl-ty  (pa'si-ty),  n.  [L.  paucitas,  fr.  paucus  few, 
little :  cf.  F.  paucite.  See  Few.]  1.  Fewness ;  small- 
ness  of  number ;  scarcity.  Hooker. 

Revelation  denies  it  by  the  stem  reserve,  the pauciVy,  and  the 
incompleteness,  of  its  communications.  /.  Taylor. 

2.  Smallness  of  quantity ;  exiguity ;  insufficiency ;  as, 
paucity  of  blood.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pau'gle  1  (pa'gy),  re. ;  pi.  Paugies  (-gTz).     [Corrupted 

Pau'gy  (  from  Amer.  Indian  mishcuppauog.  See 
ScDP.]    (Zool.)  The  SCMT^.    See  Poegt,  and  Soup. 

Pau-hau'gen  (pa-ha'gen),  re.  [North  Amer.  Indian.] 
(Zool.)  The  menhaden";  —  called  aX&o poghaden. 

Paul  (pal),  n.    See  PawIi. 

Paul,  re.'    An  Italian  silver  coin.    See  Paolo. 

Paul'dron(-driin),  re.  [See  PowLDRON.]  (Mil.  Antiq.) 
A  piece  of  armor  covering  the  shoulder  at  the  junction 
of  the  body  piece  and  arm  piece. 

Paull-an  (pa1T-an), )  re.    {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 

Pau'li-an-lst  (-ist),  )  Paul  of  Samosata, a biahop  of 
Antioch  in  the  third  century,  who  was  deposed  for  de- 
nying the  divinity  of  Christ. 

Pau-li'cian  (pa-llsh'an),  n.  [Btymol.  uncertain.] 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  Christian  dualists  original 
ting  in  Armenia  in  the  seventh  century.  They  rejected 
the  Old  Testament  and  a  part  of  the  New. 
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Pau'lin  (pa'lin),  n.    (.Naut.)  See  Tabpaui-in. 

Pau'Une  (pa'lin),  a.  [L.  Paulinus,  fr.  Paulus  Paul.] 
Of  or  pertaiuing  to  tlie  apostle  Paul,  or  his  writings ;  re- 
sembling, or  conforming  to,  the  writmgs  of  Paul ;  as, 
the  Pauline  epistles ;  Pauline  doctrine. 

My  religion  had  always  been  Pauline.    J.  II.  Newman, 

Paul'lSt  (pal'ist),  n.  (iJ.  C.  Ch.)  A  member  of  The 
Institute  of  the  Missionary  Priests  of  St.  Paul  the  Apos- 
tle, founded  in  1858  by  the  Bev.  I.  T.  Hecker  of  New 
York.  The  majority  of  the  members  were  formerly 
Protestants. 

II  Pau-low'ni-a  (pa-lo'nt-a),  n.  [NL.  So  named  from 
the  Russian  princess  Amxa,  Pavlovna."]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  trees  of  the  order  ScTophulariacex,  consisting  of  one 
species,  Paulownia  imperialis. 

^W^  The  tree  is  native  to  Japan,  and  has  immense 
heart-shaped  leaves,  and  large  purplish  flowers  in  pani- 
cles. The  capsules  contain  many  little  winged  seeds, 
which  are  beautiful  microscopic  objects.  The  tree  is 
hardy  in  America  as  far  north  as  Connecticut. 

Faum  (pam),  V.  t.  &  i.  [See  Palm  to  cheat.]  To 
palm  off  by  fraud ;  to  cheat  at  cards.     \_Obs.'\         Swift. 

Paunoe  (pans),  ?j.  [See  Pansy.]  (Boi.)  The  pansy. 
"The  pretty  pa !H!Ce."  Spenser. 

Paunch  (panch  or  panch ;  277),  n.  [OF.  panche, 
pance,  F.  pause,  L.  panlex,  panlicis.']  1.  {Anal.)  The 
belly  and  its  contents ;  the  abdomen  ;  also,  the  first 
stomach,  or  rumen,  of  ruminants.     See  Rumen. 

2.  (JVaut.)  A  paunch  mat ;  —  called  also ^ojjcA. 

3.  Tlie  thickened  rim  of  a  bell,  struck  by  the  clapper. 
Paunch  mat  (Naut.).  a  thick  mat  made  of  strands  of 

rope,  used  to  prevent  the  yard  or  rigging  from  chafing. 

Paunch,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Paunched  (pancht  or 
pancht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Paunching.]  1.  To  pierce  or  rip 
the  belly  of ;  to  eviscerate ;  to  disembowel.  Shak. 

2.  To  stuff  with  food.     [06.J.]  Udall. 

Paunch'y  (-y),  a.    Pot-bellied.    [iJ.]  Dickens. 

Paune  (pan),  n.    A  kind  of  bread.     See  Pone. 

Pau'per  (pa'per),  n.  [L.  See  Poor.]  A  poor  person ; 
especially,  one  dependent  on  private  or  public  charity. 
Also  used  adjectively ;  as,  pauper  immigrants,  pauper 
labor. 

Pau'per-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pauperisme.J  The 
state  of  being  a  pauper ;  the  state  of  indigent  persons 
requiring  support  from  the  community.  Whately. 

Syn.  —  Poverty  ;  indigence  ;  penury  ;  want ;  need  ; 
destitution.    See  Povekty. 

Pau'per-l-za'tion  (-I-za'shiln),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  reducing  to  pauperism.  C  Kingsley. 

Pau'per-lze  (pa'per-Iz),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  ^.  Pauper- 
ized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Pauperizing  (-I'zmg).]  To 
reduce  to  pauperism ;  as,  to  pauperize  the  peasantry. 

l[Pau-rop'0-aa  (pa-rSp'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
iraCpos  small  -f-  -poda.1  (^Zool.)  An  order  of  small  myri- 
apods  having  only  nine  pairs  of  legs  and  destitute  of  tra- 
cheae. 

Pause  (paz),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  pausa.  See 
Pose.]  1.  A  temporary  stop  or  rest ;  an 
intermission  of  action;  interruption;  sus- 
pension ;  cessation. 

2.  Temporary  inaction  or  waiting ;  hesi- 
tation ;  suspense ;  doubt. 

I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin.  Shak. 

3.  In  speaking  or  reading  aloud,  a  brief 
arrest  or  suspension  of  voice,  to  indicate  the 
limits  and  relations  of  sentences  and  their 
parts. 

4.  In  writing  and  printing,  a  mark  indi- 
cating the  place  and  nature  of  an  arrest  of 
voice  in  reading ;  a  punctuation  point ;  as, 
teach  the  pupil  to  mind  fhe  pauses. 

6.  A  break  or  paragraph  in  writing. 

He  writes  with  warmth,  which  usually  neglects  method,  and 
those  partitions  and  pauses  which  men  educated  in  the  schools 
observe.  Locke. 

6.  (if as.)  A  hold.    See  4th  Hold,  7. 

Syn.  —  Stop ;  cessation ;  suspension. 

Pause,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Paused  (pazd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
v6.  re.  Pausing.]  [Ct.  F. pauser,  h.  pausar'e.  See  Pause, 
n.,  Pose.]  1.  To  make  a  short  stop ;  to  cease  for  a  time ; 
to  intermit  speaking  or  acting ;  to  stop ;  to  wait ;  to  rest. 
"Tarry, ^aifse  a  day  or  two."  Shak. 

Pausing  a  while,  thus  to  herself  she  mused.      Milton. 

Z.  To  be  intermitted  ;  to  cease  ;  as,  the  music  pauses. 

3.  To  hesitate  ;  to  hold  back ;  to  delay.  [iJ.] 

Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  f    Take  thy  forfeiture.    Shak. 

4.  To  stop  in  order  to  consider;  hence,  to  consider; 
to  reflect.     [i2.]    "  Take  time  to  pawse. "  ISkak. 

To  pause  upon,  to  deliberate  concerning.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  intermit ;  stop ;  stay ;  wait ;  delay ;  tarry ; 
hesitate;  demur. 

Pause,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  stop  or  rest ;  —  used  refiex- 
ively.     \_E.-\  Shak. 

Paus'er  (paz'er),  n.    One  who  pauses.  Shak. 

Paus'ing-ly,  adv.    "With  pauses  ;  haltingly.        Shak. 

II  Paux'i  (paks'i),  re.  [From  the  native  name :  cf.  Sp. 
pauji.']  [Zo'dl.)  A  curassow  {Ourax  paiixi),  which,  in 
Soutli  America,  is  often  domesticated. 

Pav'age  (pav'aj ;  48),  n.  [Gt.  F.  pavage.}  See  Pa- 
viAGE.     [72.] 

Pav'an  (pav'on  or  pa-v5n'),  n.  [F.  pavane  ;  cf.  It.  & 
Sp.  pavana,  and  Sp.  pavon,  pavo,  a  peacock,  L.  pavo.']  A 
stately  and  formal  Spanish  dance  for  which  full  state 
costume  is  worn ;  —  s»  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its 
movements  to  those  of  the  peacock.  [Written  also  pa- 
vane, paven,  pavinn,  and  pavin.^ 

II  Pa'v6'  (pa/va'),  n.  [F.,  from  paver  to  pave.  See 
Pave.]    The  pavement. 

II  Nymyhe  du  pave  (nSNf  du  pi'vS'),  a  prostitute  who 
solicits  m  the  street.    [A  Itw  euphemism] 


Pave  (pav),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Paved  (pavd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Paving.]  [F.  paver  to  pave,  LL.  pavare,  from 
L.  pavire  to  beat,  ram,  or  tread  down  ;  cf.  Gr.  irat'eti' 
to  beat,  strike.]  1.  To  lay  or  cover  with  stone,  brick, 
or  other  material,  so  as  to  make  a  firm,  level,  or  conven- 
ient surface  for  horses,  carriages,  or  persons  on  foot,  to 
travel  on ;  to  floor  with  brick,  stone,  or  other  solid  ma- 
terial ;  as,  to  pave  a  street ;  to  pave  a  court. 

With  silver  paved,  and  all  divine  with  gold.    Dryden. 

To  pave  thy  realm,  and  smooth  the  broken  ways.    Gay. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  smooth,  easy,  and  safe  ;  to  prepare, 

as  a  path  or  way ;  as,  to  pave  the  way  to  promotion  ;  to 

pave  the  way  for  an  enterprise. 

It  might  open  VinApave  a  prepared  way  to  his  own  title.  Bacon. 

Pave'ment  (pav'ment),  «.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  pavamentum, 
L.  pavimenlum.  See  Pave.]  That  with  which  anything 
is  paved  ;  a  floor  or  covering  of  solid  material,  laid  so  as 
to  make  a  hard  and  convenient  surface  for  travel ;  a 
paved  road  or  sidewalk;  a  decorative  interior  floor  of 
tiles  or  colored  bricks. 

The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold.      Milton. 

Pavement  teeth  (Zool.),  flattened  teeth  wliich  in  certain 
fishes,  as  the  skates  and  cestracionts,  are  arranged  side 
by  side,  like  tUes  in  a  pavement. 

Pave'ment,  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  pavement;  to 
pave.     [Ofc.]     " 'B.ovi  liciHy  pavemented !  "     Bp.  Hall. 

Pav'en  (pSv'en),  re.     See  Pavan. 

Pav'er  (piiv'er),  re.  One  who  paves ;  one  who  lays  a 
pavement.     [Written  also  pavier  and  pavior."] 

Pav'e-sade'  (pav'e-s'ad'),  n.  [F.  See  Pavxse.]  A 
canvas  screen,  formerly  sometimes  extended  along  the 
side  of  a  vessel  in  a  naval  engagement,  to  conceal  from 
the  enemy  the  operations  on  board. 

Pa-vese'  (pa-yez'),  Pa-vesse'(-vSs'),  re.  Pavise.  [06i.] 

Pa'yl-age  (pa'vi-Sj  or  pav'yaj ;  106),  n.  (Law)  A  con- 
tribution or  tax  for  paving  streets  or  highways.  Bouvier. 

Pav'i-an  (pav'i-an),  re.    See  Pavan. 

Pav'id  (pSv'Td),  a.  [L.  pavidus,  from  pavere  to  be 
afraid.]    Timid;  fearful,     [i?.]  Thackeray. 

Pa-Vid'i-ty  (pa-vid'I-tj^),  n.    Timidity.     [.S.] 

Pav'ier  (pav'yer),  re.     A  paver. 

Pa'Vi-in  (pa'vi-in),  re.  (Chem.)  A  glucoside  found  in 
species  of  the  genus  Pavia  of  the  Horse-chestnut  family. 

Pa-vil'ion  (pa-vTl'yiin),  n.  [F.  pavilion,  fr.  L.  pa- 
pilio  a  butterfly,  also,  a  tent,  because  spread  out  like  a 
butterfly's  wings.]  1.  A  temporary  movable  habitation ; 
a  large  tent ;  a  marquee ;  esp.,  a  tent  raised  on  posts. 
"  [The]  Greeks  do  pitch  their  hx&ve pavilions."      Shak. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  single  body  or  mass  of  building,  con- 
tained within  simple  walls  and  a  single  roof,  whether 
insulated,  as  in  the  park  or  garden  of  a  larger  edifice, 
or  united  with  other  parts,  and  forming  an  angle  or  cen- 
tral feature  of  a  large  pile. 

3.  (Mil. )  A  flag,  colors,  ensign,  or  banner. 

4.  (Her.)  Same  as  Tent  (/7er.). 

5.  That  part  of  a  brilliant  which  lies  between  the  gir- 
dle and  collet.    See  Illust.  of  Brilliant. 

6.  (Anat.)  The  auricle  of  the  ear ;  also,  the  fimbriated 
extremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 

7.  A  covering ;  a  canopy ;  figuratively,  the  sky. 

Thepavilion  of  heaven  is  bare.  SheUey. 

Pa-vil'ion,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pavilioned  (-yiind) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pavilioning.]  To  furnish  or  cover  with, 
or  shelter  in,  a  tent  or  tents. 

The  field  pavilioned  with  his  guardians  bright.    Milton. 

Pav'in  (pav'in),  re.    See  Pavan. 

Pav'ing  (pav'ing),  re.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  laying 
a  pavement,  or  covering  some  place  witli  a  pavement. 

2.  A  pavement. 

Pav'ior  (pav'yer),  re.     1.  One  who  paves ;  a  paver. 

2.  A  rammer  for  driving  paving  stones. 

3.  A  brick  or  slab  used  for  paving. 

Pa-vise'  (pa-vez'),  re.  [OF.  pavaix,  F.  pavois  ;  cf .  It. 
jmvese,  LL.  pavense;  perh.  named 
from  Pavia  in  Italy.]  (3Iil.  Anliq.) 
A  large  shield  covering  the  whole  body, 
carried  by  a  pavisor,  who  sometimes 
screened  also  an  archer  with  it.  [Writ- 
ten a\io  pavais,  pavese,  and^ffwesie.] 
Fairholt. 

Pa-Vis'or  (pa-vez'er),  re.  (Mil.  An- 
tiq.)  A  soldier  who  carried  a  pavise. 

II  Pa'VO  (pa'vo),  re.  [L.,  a  peacock. 
See  Peacock.]  1.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of 
birds,  including  the  peacocks. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  Peacock,  a  constel- 
lation of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Pa'VOn  (pa'vSn),  re.  A  small  trian- 
gular flag,  esp.  one  attached  to  a 
knight's  lance ;  a  pennon. 

Pa-vone'  (pa- von'),  re.  [Cf.  It.  pavone,  Sp.  pavon,  fr. 
L.  pavo."]    (Zool.)  A  peacock.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Pa-vo'ni-an  (pA-vo'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
peacock.     [iJ,]  Southey. 

Pav'0-nine  (pav'6-nln),  a.  [L.  pavoninus,  fr.  pavo  a 
peacock.  See  Peacock.]  1.  (Zool.)  Like,  or  pertaining 
to,  the  genus  Pavo. 

2.  Cliaracteristic  of  a  peacock ;  resembling  the  tail  of 
a  peacock,  as  in  colors  ;  iridescent.  P.  Cleaveland. 

Paw  (pa),  re.  [OE.  pawe,  poue,  OF.  poe  :  cf.  patte, 
LG.  pole,  a.  pool,  G.  pfote.']  1.  The  foot  of  a  quadru- 
ped liaving  claws,  as  the  lion,  dog,  cat,  etc.  Miltnii. 

2.  The  hand.     [Jocose']  Dri/den. 

Paw  clam  (Zool.),  the  tridacna ;  —  so  called  because 
shaped  like  an  animal's  pair. 

Paw,  V.  i.  To  draw  the  forefoot  along  the  ground ; 
to  beat  or  scrape  with  tlie  forefoot.  Job  xxxix.  21. 

Paw,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pawed  (pad) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Pawing.]  1.  To  pass  the  paw  over  ;  to  stroke  or  handle 
with  the  paws ;  hence,  to  liandle  fondly  or  rudely. 

2.  Te  scrape  or  beat  with  the  forefoot. 

His  liot  courser  pawed  tlie  Hungarian  plain.        TickeV. 


Pawk  (pak),  n.     (Zool.)  A  small  lobster.  Travis. 

Paw'ky  (pa'ky),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  psecean  to  deceive.] 
Arch ;  cumiing  ;  sly.     [Scot.l  Jamieson. 

Pawl  (pal),  re.  [W.  pawl  a  pole,  a  stake.  Cf.  Polk 
a  stake.]  (Mach.)  A  pivoted  tongue,  or  sliding  bolt,  on 
one  part  of  a  machine,  adapted  to  fall  into  notches,  or 
interdental  spaces,  on  another  part,  as  a  ratcliet  wheel, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  motion  in  one  direction 
and  prevent  it  in  the  reverse,  as  in  a  windlass ;  a  catch, 
click,  or  detent.  See  Illust.  of  Ratchet  wheel.  [Writ- 
ten 2i\sopaul,  OT pall.] 

Pawl  iiiVt,  (Naut.),  a  heavy  timber,  set  abaft  the  windlass, 
to  receive  the  strain  of  the  pawls.  —  Pawl  rim  or  ring 
(Naut.),  a  stationary  metallic  ring  surrounding  the  base 
of  a  capstan,  having  notches  for  the  pawls  to  catch  in. 

Pawl,  V.  t.   To  stop  with  a  pawl ;  to  drop  the  pawls  of. 

To  pawl  the  capstan.    See  under  Capstan. 

Pawn  (pan),  re.    See  Pan,  the  masticatory. 

Pawn,  ji.  [OE.  paune,  poun,  OF.  peon,  poon,  F. 
pion,  LL.  pedo  a  foot  soldier,  fr.  L.  pes,  pedis,  foot.  See 
Foot,  and  cf.  Pioneer,  Peon.]  (Chess)  A  man  or  piece 
of  the  lowest  rank. 

Pawn,  re.  [OF.  pan  pledge,  assurance,  skirt,  piece, 
F.  pan  sliirt,  lappet,  piece,  from  L.  pannus.    See  Pane.] 

1.  Anything  delivered  or  deposited  as  security,  as  for 
the  payment  of  money  borrowed,  or  of  a  debt ;  a  pledge. 
See  Pledge,  re.,  1. 

As  for  mortgaging  or  pawning,  .  .  .  men  will  not  take  pa^yns 
without  use  li.  e.,  interest].  Bacon. 

2.  state  of  being  pledged ;  a  pledge  for  the  fulfillment 
of  a  promise.     [J2.] 

Redeem  f  rpm  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown.        Shak. 
As  the  morning  dew  is  a  pawn  of  the  evening  fatness.    Donne. 

3.  A  stake  hazarded  in  a  wager.    [Poetic] 

My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 

To  wage  against  thy  enemies.  Shak. 

In  pawn.  At  pawn,  in  the  state  of  being  pledged. 
"  Sweet  wife,  my  honor  is  at  pawn."  Shak.  —  Pawn  ticket, 
a  receipt  given  by  the  pawnbroker  for  an  article  pledged. 

Pawn,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pawned  (pand) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Pawning.]  1.  To  give  or  deposit  in  pledge,  or  aa 
security  for  the  payment  of  money  borrowed  j  to  put  in 
pawn;  to  pledge  ;  as,  to pawre  one's  watch. 

And  pawned  the  last  remaining  piece  of  plate.    Dryden. 

2.  To  pledge  for  the  f ulfilhnent  of  a  promise  ;  to  stake  j 
to  risk ;  to  wager ;  to  hazard. 

Pawning  his  honor  to  obtain  his  lust.  Shak. 

Pawn'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.^    Capable  of  being  pawned. 

Pawn'bro'ker  (-bro'ker),  re.  One  who  makes  a  busi- 
ness of  lending  money  on  the  security  of  personal  prop- 
erty pledged  or  deposited  in  his  keeping. 

Pawn'bro'king,  re.     The  business  of  a  pawnbroker. 

Pawn-ee'  (pan-e'),  re.  (Law)  One  to  whom  a  pledge  is 
delivered  as  security  ;  one  who  takes  anything  in  pa\vn. 

Pawnees'  (pa'nez'),  re.  pi.  ;  sing.  Pawnee  (-ne'). 
(Elhnol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  (called  also  Loups)  who 
formerly  occupied  the  region  of  the  Platte  river,  but  now 
live  mostly  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The  term  is  often 
used  in  a  wider  sense  to  include  also  the  related  tribes  of 
Rickarees  and  Wichitas.     Called  also  Pani. 

Pawn'er  (pan'er),     )  n.      (Law)  One  who  pawns  or 

Pawn-Or'  (pan-6r'),  I  pledges  anything  as  securitj 
for  the  payment  of  borrowed  money  or  of  a  debt. 

Paw'paw'  (pa'pa'),  re.     (Bot.)  See  Papaw. 

PaJE  (paks),  re."  [ij.  jDfta:  peace.  See  Peace.]  1.  (Eccl.) 
The  kiss  of  peace ;  also,  the  embrace  in  tlie  sanctuary 
now  substituted  for  it  at  High  Mass  in  Roman  Catholio 
churches. 

2.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  tablet  or  board,  on  which  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  of  some  saint, 
and  which,  in  the  Mass,  was  kissed  by  tlie  priest  and 
then  by  the  people,  in  mediseval  times ;  an  osculatory. 
It  is  still  used  in  communities,  confraternities,  etc. 

Kiss  the  pax,  and  be  quiet  like  your  neighbors.    Chapman. 

Pas'll-lose'  (paks'il-los'),  a.  [L.  paxillus  a  small 
stake.]    (Geol.)  Resembling  a  little  stake. 

II  Pas-il'lUS  (paks-Tl'liis),  re.  : pi.  Paxilli  (-li).  [L.,  a 
peg.]  (Zool.)  One  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  spines  covering 
the  surface  of  certain  starfishes.  They  are  pillarlike, 
with  a  flattened  summit  whicli  is  covered  with  minute 
spinules  or  granules.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Pax'was'  (paks'waks'.),  Ji.  [For faxwax,  fr.  AS.  feax 
hair  (akin  to  OHG.  fahs)  -f-  weaxan  to  grow.  See  Wax 
to  grow,  and  cf.  Faxed,  Pectinate.]  (Anat.)  The  strong 
ligament  of  the  back  of  tlie  neck  iu  quadrupeds.  It  con- 
nects the  back  of  the  skull  with  the  dorsal  spines  of  the 
cervical  vertebrEe,  and  helps  to  support  the  head.  Called 
also  paxywaxy  a.nd  pncku'ax. 

Pax'y-wax'y  (-y-waks'y),  re.    (Anat.)  See  Paxwax. 

Pay  (pa),  V.  t.  [OF.  peier,  f  r.  L.  picare  to  pitch,  pix 
pitch :  cf.  OF.  peis  pitch,  F  po(.!-.  See  Pitch  a  black 
substance.]  (Naut.)  To  cover,  as  the  bottom  of  a  vessel, 
a  seam,  a  spar,  etc.,  with  tar  or  pitch,  or  a  waterproof 
composition  of  tallow,  resin,  etc. ;  to  smear. 

Pay,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Paid  (pSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Paying.]  [OE.  paien,  F.  payer,  f r.  L.  pacare  to  pacify, 
appease,  fr.  poj;,  poci's,  peace.  See  Peace.]  1.  To  sat- 
isfy, or  content ;  specifically,  to  satisfy  (another  person) 
for  service  rendered,  property  delivered,  ate. ;  to  dis- 
cliarge  one's  obligation  to ;  to  make  due  return  to ;  to 
compensate  ;  to  remunerate ;  to  recompense ;  to  requite ; 
as,  to  pay  workmen  or  servants. 

May  no  penny  alo  tlieni  pay  [t.  o.,  satisfy].     P.  Plowman. 
[Slicl  )>ays  nic  witli  disdain.  Dryden. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively:  To  compensate  justly;  to  re- 
quite according  to  merit ;  to  reward  ;  to  punish ;  to  retort 
or  retaliate  upon. 

For  which,  or  pay  me  quickly,  or  I  '11  f>ay  you.    JS.  Jonson. 

3.  To  discharge,  as  a  debt,  demand,  or  obligation,  by 
giving  or  doing  what  is  duo  or  required  ;  t»  deliver  the 


fise,   unite,  ryde,   t^W,   iip,   am ;    pitj-  j    food,  ftffet ;    ont,   oil ;     chair ;    go ;    sing,   igk ;    tben,   thin ;    bow ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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amount  or  value  of  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  owing ; 
to  discharge  a  debt  by  delivering  (money  owed).  "Paj? 
me  that  thou  owest."  Matt,  xviii.  28. 

Have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  paif  thee  all.    Matt,  xviii.  26. 
If  they  pov  this  tax,  they  starve.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  discharge  or  fulfill,  as  a  duty  ;  to  perform  or 
render  duly,  as  that  which  has  been  promised. 

This  day  liave  I  paid  my  vows.  Prov.  vii.  14. 

5.  To  give  or  offer,  witliout  an  implied  obligation  ;  as, 
to  pay  attention  ;  to  pay  a  visit. 

Not  paying  me  a  welcome.  Shak. 

To  pay  oft.  (a)  To  make  compensation  to  and  discharge  ; 
as,  to  pay  off  the  crew  of  a  ship,  lb)  To  retort  or  revenge 
upon;  to  requite;  topimish.  (e)  To  allow  (a  thread,  cord, 
etc.)  to  run  ott' ;  to  unwind.  —  To  pay  one's  duty,  to  ren- 
der homage,  as  to  a  sovereign  or  other  superior.  —  To  pay 
out  (Na.ut.),  to  pass  out;  hence,  to  slacken;  to  allow  to 
run  out ;  as,  to  pay  out  more  cable.  See  under  Cable.  — 
To  pay  the  piper,  to  bear  the  cost,  expense,  or  trouble. 
[ColloQ.] 

Pay   (pa),  V.  i.    1.  To  give  a  recompense ;  to  make 
payment,  requital,  or  satisfaction  ;  to  discharge  a  debt. 
The  wicked  borrowetli,  andpayeih  not  again.    P.«.  xxxvii,  21. 

2.  Hence,  to  make  or  secure  suitable  return  for  ex- 
pense or  trouble  ;  to  be  remunerative  or  profitable  ;  to 
be  worth  the  effort  or  pains  required  ;  as,  it  will  pay  to 
ride  ;  it  will  pay  to  wait ;  politeness  always  pays. 

To  pay  for.    (a)  To  make  amends  for ;  to  atone  for  ;  as, 

men  often  pay  for  their  mistakes  with  loss  of  property  or 

reputation,  sometimes  with  life,  (b)  To  give  an  equivalent 

for ;  to  bear  the  expense  of ;  to  be  mulcted  on  account  of. 

'T  was  1  paid  for  your  sleeps  ;  "1  watched  your  wakings. 

Beau.  S,-  Ft. 
—  To  pay  off.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Naui.)  To  fall  to  lee- 
ward, as  tlie  head  of  a  vessel  under  sail,  —  To  pay  on. 
[Etymol.  uncertain.]  To  beat  witlr  vigor;  to  redouble 
blows.  [Colloq.]— To  pay  round.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
(Naut.)  To  turn  the  ship's  head. 

Pay,  n.     1.  Satisfaction ;  content.  Chaucer. 

2.  An  equivalent  or  return  for  money  due,  goods  pur- 
chased, or  services  performed  ;  salary  or  wages  for  work 
or  service  ;  compensation ;  recompense  ;  payment ;  hire  ; 
as,  the  pay  of  a  clerk  ;  the  pay  of  a  soldier. 

Where  only  merit  constant  pay  receives.  Pope. 

There  is  neither  pay  nor  plunder  to  be  got.    L^ Estrange. 

Full  pay,  the  whole  amount  of  wages  or  salary  ;  maxi- 
mum pay ;  especially,  the  highest  pay  or  allowance  to 
civil  or  military  officers  of  a  certain  rank,  without  deduc- 
tions.—Half  pay.  See  under  Half. —Pay  day,  the  day 
of  settlement  of  accounts.  —  Pay  dirt  {Mining),  earth 
which  yields  a  profit  to  the  miner.  [  Western  U.  S.]—  Pay 
office,  a  place  where  payment  is  made.  —  Pay  roll,  a  roll  or 
list  of  persons  entitled  to  payment,  with  the  amounts  due. 

Pay'a-ble (pa'a-b'l). a.  iCt^. payable.  Cf.  Pacable.] 

1.  That  may,  can,  or  should  be  paid ;  suitable  to  be 
paid ;  justly  due.  Drayton. 

Thanks  are  a  tribute  payabUhy  the  poorest.       South. 

2.  {Law)  (a)  That  may  be  discharged  or  settled  by 
delivery  of  value,     (i)  Matured ;  now  due. 

Pay-ee'  (pa-e'),  re.  The  person  to  whom  money  is  to 
be,  or  has  been,  paid  ;  the  person  named  in  a  bill  or  note, 
to  whom,  or  to  whose  order,  the  amount  is  promised  or 
directed  to  be  paid.     See  Bill  of  exchange,  under  Bill. 

Pay'en(pa'gn),  re.  &a.   Pagan.   [F.]   [Ofc.]   Chaucer. 

Pay'er  (pa'er),re.  One  who  pays;  specifically,  the  per- 
son by  whom  a  bill  or  note  has  been,  or  should  be,  paid. 

Pay'mas'ter  (pa'mas'ter),  re.  One  who  pays;  one 
who  compensates,  rewards,  or  requites ;  specifically,  an 
officer  or  agent  of  a  government,  a  corporation,  or  an 
employer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pay  salaries,  wages,  etc., 
and  keep  account  of  the  same. 

Pay'ment  (pa'ment),  re.      [E.  payement,  paiement. 
See  Pay  to  requite.]     1.  The  act  of  paying,  or  giving 
compensation ;  the  discharge  of  a  debt  or  an  obligation. 
No  man  envieth  the  payment  of  a  de"l)t.  Bacon. 

2.  That  which  is  paid  ;  the  thing  given  in  discharge  of 
a  debt,  or  an  obligation,  or  in  fulfillment  of  a  promise ; 
reward;  recompense;  requital;  return.  Shak. 

3.  Punishment ;  chastisement.     [J?.] 

Payn  (pan),  re.  [OF.  &  F.  pain,  fr.L.  panis  bread.] 
Bread.     [OJs.]  Piers  Plowman. 

Payn'de-main'  (pan'de-man'),  re.  [OF.  pain  bread 
-|-  demaine  manorial,  lordly,  own,  private.  See  Patn, 
and  Demesne.  Said  to  be  so  called  from  the  figure  of 
our  Lord  impressed  upon  it.]  The  finest  and  whitest 
bread  made  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  —  called  also  payne- 
main,  payman.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Pay'nim  (pa'nTm),  n.  &  a.     See  Painim. 

Payn'ize  (pan'Tz),  v.  t.  [From  Mr.  Payne,  the  in- 
ventor.] To  treat  or  preserve,  as  wood,  by  a  process 
resembling  kyanizing. 

Pay-or'  (pa-Sr'),  re.     {Law)  See  Payeb.     [i?.] 

Payse  (paz),  v.  t.    To  poise.     \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

Pay'tine  (pal'tTn  or  -ten),  re.  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid 
obtained  from  a  white  bark  resembling  that  of  the  cin- 
chona, first  brought  from  Payta,  in  Peru. 

Pea  (pe),  re.  [OF.  peis.  See  Poise.]  The  sliding 
weight  on  a  steelyard.     [Written  also^ee.] 

Pea,  re.     {Naui.)  See  Peak,  re.,  3. 

Pea,  re.  /  pi.  Peas  (pez)  or  Pease  (pez).  [OE.  pese, 
f r.  AS.  pisa,  or  OF.  peis,  F.  pais  ;  both  f r.  L.  pisum  ;  cf. 
6r.  7rio-09,  7rt'<7oc.  The  final  i  was  misunderstood  in  Eng- 
lish as  a  plural  ending.  Cf.  Pease.]  1.  (So;;.  )  A  plant, 
and  its  fruit,  of  the  genus  Pisum,  of  mauy  varieties, 
much  cultivated  for  food.  It  has  a  papilionaceous  flower, 
and  the  pericarp  is  a  legume,  popularly  called  apod. 
JS^^  When  a  definite  number,  more  than  one,  is  spoken 
of,  the  plural  form  peas  is  used ;  as,  the  pod  contained 
nme  peas ;  but,  in  a  collective  sense,  the  form  pease  is 
preferred  ;  as,  a  bushel  of  pease;  they  had  pease  at  din- 
ner. This  distinction  is  not  always  preserved,  the  form 
peae  being  used  in  both  senses. 

2.  A  name  given,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  to 
the  seed  of  several  leguminous  plants  (species  of  Dolichos, 
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Pea  Weevil 
{Bruchus 
pisi).    X.2X 


{Zool.)  An  Amer- 


Peabody  Bird. 


Cicer,  Abrus,  etc.),  esp.  those  having  a  scar  {hilum)  of  a 
different  color  from  the  rest  of  the  seed. 

<^^  The  name  pea  is  given  tomany  leguminous  plants 
more  or  less  closely  related  to  the  common  pea.  See  the 
Phrases,  below. 

Beach  pea  (Bot,),  a  seashore  plant,  Lalhyrus  mariii- 
mus.  —  Black-eyed  pea,  a  West  Indian  name  for  Dolichos 
sphccrospernius  and  its  seed.  —  Butterfly  pea,  the  Ameri- 
can plant  Clitoria  Mariana,  having  showy  blossoms.  — 
Chick  pea.  See  Chick-pea.  —  Egyptian  pea.  Same  as 
Chick-pea.  —  Everlasting   pea.     See  under  ■Everlasting. 

—  Glory  pea.  See  under  Glory,  re.  —  Hoary  pea,  any 
plant  of  the  genus  Tephrosia :  goat's  rue.  — Issue  pea, 
OrriB  pea.  (Med.)  See  under  Issue,  and  Orris.  —  Milk 
pea.  (Bot.)  See  under  Milk.  —Pea  berry,  a  kind  of  coffee 
bean  or  grain  which  grows  single,  and  is  round  or  pea- 
shaped  ;  —  often  used  adjectively ;  as,  23ea-berry  coffee.  — 
Pea  bug.  {Zo'dl. )  Same  as  Pea  weevil.  —  Pea  coal,  a  size  of 
coal  smaller  than  nut  coal.  —  Pea  crab  (Zo'dl.),  any  small 
crab  of  the  genus  Pimiolheres,  living  as  a  commensal  in 
bivalves;  esp.,  the  European  species  (P.  pisum)  which 
lives  in  the  common  mussel  and  the  cockle.  —  Pea  dove 
(Zo'dl.),  the  American  ground  dove.  —  Pea-flower  tribe 
(Bot.),  a  suborder  (Papilionncea')  of  leguminous  plants 
having  blossoms  essentially  like  that  of  tlie  pea.  G.  Ben- 
tham.  —  lea,  maggot  (Zo'dl.),  the  larva  of  a  European  moth 
(Tortrix  pisi),  wliich  is  very  destructive  to  peas. —Pea 
ore  (Min.),  argillaceous  oxide  of  iron,  occurring  in  round 
grains  of  the  size  of  a  pea ;  pisoUtic  ore.  —  Pea  starch,  the 
starch  or  flour  of  the  common  pea,  which  is 
sometimes  used  in  adulterating  wlieat  flour, 
pepper,  etc. —  Pea  tree  (Bot.),  the  name  of 
several  leguminous  shrubs  of  the  genus  Co- 
ragana,  natives  of  Siberia  and  China.  —  Pea 
vine.  (Bot.)  (a)  Any  plant  which  bears  peas. 
(J)  A  kind  of  vetch  or  tare,  common  in  the 
United  States  (Lathyrus  Americana,  and 
other  similar  species).  —  Pea  weevil  (Zo'dl.),  a, 
small  weevil  (Bruchus  pisi)  whicli  destroys 
peas  by  eating  out  the  interior.  —  Pigeoa  pea. 
(Bot.)  See  Pigeon  pea.— Sweet  pea  (iJo<.),the 
annual  plant  Lathyrus  odoratus ;  also,  its 
many-colored,  sweet-scented  blossoms. 

Pea'bird'  (pe'berd'),  n.    {Zo'df)  The  wryneck ; 
called  from  its  note.     i_Prov.  Bng.l 

Pea'boa-y  bird'  (pe'bod-J  herd'), 
ican   sparrow  {Zonotri- 
chia  albicollis)  having  a 
conspicuous  white  throat. 
The  name  is  imitative  of 
its  note.  Called  also  white- 
throated  sparrow. 

Peace  (pes),  re.  [O'&.pees, 
pais,  OF.  pais,  pais,  pes,  F.  paix., 
L.  pax,  pacis,  akin  to  pacere,  pd^ 
ciscere,  pacisci,  to  make  an  agree- 
ment, and  prob.  also  pangere  to 
fasten.  Cf.  Appease,  Fair,  a., 
Fay,  v..  Fang,  Pacify,  Pact, 'Pay 
to  requite.]  A  state  of  quiet  or 
tranquillity ;  freedom  from  disturb- 
ance or  agitation ;  calm  ;  repose ;  specifically  :  (a)  Ex- 
emption from,  or  cessation  of,  war  with  public  enemies, 
(i)  Public  quiet,  order,  and  contentment  in  obedience  to 
law.  (c)  "Exemption  from,  or  subjection  of,  agitating 
passions ;  tranquillity  of  mind  or  conscience,  {d)  Recon- 
ciliation ;  agreement  after  variance  ;  harmony ;  concord. 
"  The  eternal  love  and  pees.'"  Chaucer. 

^S^  Peace  is  sometimes  used  as  an  exclamation  in 
commanding  silence,  quiet,  or  order.  "  Peace  !  foolish 
woman."  Shak. 

At  peace,  in  a  state  of  peace.  —  Breach  of  the  peace.  See 
under  Breach,  —  Justice  of  the  peace.    See  under  Justice. 

—  Peace  of  God.  (Law)  (a)  A  term  used  in  wills,  indict- 
ments, etc. ,  as  denotuig  a  state  of  peace  and  good  conduct. 
(6)  ( Theol.)  The  peace  of  heart  which  is  the  gift  of  God.  — 
Peace  offering,  (a)  (/ewwA  vire^jg.)  A  voluntary  offering  to 
God  in  tokeu  of  devout  homage  and  of  a  sense  of  friendly 
communion  with  Him.  (J)  A  gift  or  service  offered  as 
satisfaction  to  an  offended  person.  —  Peace  officer,  a  civil 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to 
prevent  riots,  etc.,  asasheriff  or  constable.  — To  hold  one's 
peace,  to  be  silent ;  to  refrain  from  speaking.  —  To  make 
one's  peace  with,  to  reconcile  one  with,  to  plead  one's 
cause  with,  or  to  become  reconciled  with,  another.  "  I 
wiU  make  your  peace  with  him."    Shak. 

Peace,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  make  or  become  quiet ;  to  be  si- 
lent; to  stop.  [J?.]  "Pence  your  tattlings."  Shak. 
When  the  thunder  would  not  T^eace  at  my  bidding.    Shah. 

Peace'a-ble  (-a-b'l'),  a.  [OE.  peisible,  F.  paisible.'] 
Being  in  or  at  peace ;  tranquil ;  quiet ;  free  from,  or  not 
disposed  to,  war,  disorder,  or  excitement ;  not  quarrel- 
some. —  Peace'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Peaoe'a-bly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  Peaceful ;  pacific ;  tranquil ;  quiet :  mild  ;  un- 
disturbed ;  serene ;  still.  —  Peaceable,  Peaceful.  Peace- 
able describes  the  state  of  an  individual,  nation,  etc.,  in 
reference  to  external  hostility,  attack,  etc. ;  peaceful, 
in  respect  to  internal  disturbance.  The  former  denotes 
"in  the  spirit  of  peace ; "  the  latter,  "in  the  possession  or 
enjoyment  of  peace."  A  peaceable  disposition ;  a  peace- 
able adjustment  of  difficulties ;  a  peacefxd  life,  scene. 

Peace'break'er  (pes'brak'er),  re.     One  who  disturbs 

the  public  peace.  —  Peace'break'ing,  re. 

Peace'ful  (-ful),  a,.  1.  Possessing  or  enjoying  peace  ; 
not  disturbed  by  war,  tumult,  agitation,  anxiety,  or  com- 
motion ;  quiet ;  tranquil ;  as,  a  peaceful  time  ;  a  peace- 
ful country ;  ^peaceful  end. 

2.  Not  disposed  or  tending  to  war,  tumult,  or  agita- 
tion ;  pacific  ;  mild ;  calm ;  peaceable ;  as,  peaceful  words. 

Syn. —  See  Peaceable. 
— Peace'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Peace'ful-ness,  re. 

Peaceless,  a.    Without  peace ;  disturbed.     Sandys. 

Peace'mak'er  (-mak'er),  re.  One  who  makes  peace 
by  reconciling  parties  that  are  at  variance.     Matt.  v.  9. 

—  Peace'mak'lng,  n. 

Peach  (pech),  v.  l.  [See  Appeach,  Impeach.]  To  ac- 
cuse of  crime ;  to  inform  against.     [Ois.]  Foxe. 

Peach,  V.  i.  To  turn  informer;  to  betray  one's  ac- 
complice.    ILow'] 

If  I  be  ta'en,  I  'II  peach  for  this.  Shah. 
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Peach  (pech),  re.  [OE.  peche,  peshe,  OF.  pesche,  F, 
peche,  fr.  'LJj.  persiea,  L.  Persicum  (sc.  malum)  a  Per- 
sian apple,  a  peach.  Cf.  Persian,  and  Parsee.]  {Bot.y 
A  well-known  high-flavored  juicy  fruit,  containing  one 
or  two  seeds  in  a  hard  almond-like  endocarp  or  stone ; 
also,  the  tree  which  bears  it  {Primus,  or  Amygdalus, 
Persica).  In  the  wild  stock  the  fruit  is  hard  and  inedible. 

Guinea,  or  Sierra  Leone,  peach,  the  large  edible  berry  of 
the  Sarcocephuhis  esculentus,  a  rubiaceous  climbing 
shrub  of  west  tropical  Africa.  —  Palm  peach,  the  fruit  of  a 
Venezuelan  palm  tree  (Bactris  speciosa).  —  Peach  color, 
the  pale  red  color  of  the  peach  blossom.—  Peach-tree  boror 
(Zo'dl.),    the  ^.  ,- 

larva  of  a  V^    ^/ 

clear  wing  _=__^     iv^k^  ^ 
moth   (.^ge-  '^^^^i^55^@^^^P'  ffii^^   C 

ria,  or  San- 
nina,  exilio- 
sa)  of  the 
family  y-Epe- 
riida:,  which 
is  very  de- 
structive to 
peach   _  trees 

by  boring  in    pcach-tree  Borer  (.Egeria  exitiosa').    a  Adult 
1 11  e    w  o  o  a  ,        Female  Moth  :  b  Larva  ;  c  Burrow  of  Larva 
usually    near       in  the  base  of  a  Peach  Tree,  much  reduced, 
the    ground ; 
also,  the  moth  itself.    See  Wust.  under  Borer. 

Peach'-corored  (pech'kul'erd),  a.  Of  the  color  of  a 
peach  blossom.     "PeacA-coto'erZ  satin."  Shak. 

Peach'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  peaches.     \_Low']     Foxe. 

Pea'chlck'  (pe'chlk'),  re.  {Zo'dl.)  The  chicken  of  the 
peacock. 

Peach'y  (pech'y),  a.    Resembling  a  peach  or  peaches. 

Pea'COCk'  (pe'kok'),  re.  [OE.  pecok.  Pea-  in  this 
word  is  from  AS.  pe&,  pawa,  peacock,  fr.  L.  pavo,  prob. 
of  Oriental  origin  ;  cf.  Gr.  raios,  rawt,  Per.  tdus,  tHwus, 
Ar.  toivUs.  See  Cock  the  bird.]  1.  (Zoo/. )  The  male  of 
any  pheasant  of  the  ge- 
nus Pavo,  of  which  at 
least  two  species  are 
known,  native  of  South- 
ern Asia  and  the  East 
Indies. 

(!l^="  The  upper  tail 
coverts,  which  are  long 
and  capable  of  erection, 
are  each  marked  with  a  ,r-c^ 
black  spot  bordered  by  fi^^ 
concentric  bands  of  bril- 
liant blue,  green,  and 
golden  colors.  The  com- 
mon domesticated  spe- 
cies is  Pavo  cristatus. 
The  Javan  peacock  (P. 
muticus)  is  more  bril- 
liantly colored  than  the 
common  species. 

2.  In  common  usage, 
the  species  in  general  or  collectively ;  a  peafowl. 

Peacock  butterfly  (^oo/.),  a  handsome  European  butter- 
fly (Hamudryas  to)  hav- 
ing ocelli  like  those  of 
a  peacock.— Peacock  fish 
{Zo'dl.),  the  European  ' 
blue-striped  wrasse  (La- 
brus  variegatus) ;  —  so 
called  on  account  of  its 
brilliant  colors.  Called 
also  cook  wrasse  and 
cook.  —  Peacock  pheas- 
ant (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of 
several  species  of  hand- 
some Asiatic  pheasants 
of  the  genus  Polyplec- 
tron.  They  resemble 
the  peacock  in  color. 

Pea'fowl'  (pe'foul'),  re.  [See  Peacock.]  {Zo'dl.)  The 
peacock  or  peahen ;  any  species  of  Pavo. 

Pe'age  (pe'Sj),  re.     See  Paage. 

Pea'grit'  (pe'grlf),  n.  {Min.)  A  coarse  pisolitic  lime- 
stone.   See  Pisolite. 

Pea'hen'  (pe'hen'),  re.  [See  Peacock.]  {Zo'dl.)  The 
hen  or  female  peafowl. 

Pea'-iack'et  (pe'jSk'gt),  re.  [Prob.  fr.  D.  pij,  pije, 
a  coat  of  a  coarse  woolen  stuff.]  A  thick  loose  woolen 
jacket,  or  coat,  much  worn  by  sailors  in  cold  weather. 

Peak  (pek),  re.  [OE.  pek,  AS.peac,  perh.  of  Celtic 
origin;  cf.  Ir.  peac  a  sharp-pointed  thing.     Cf.   Pike.] 

1.  A  point ;  the  sharp  end  or  top  of  anything  that 
terminates  in  a  point ;  as,  the  peak,  or  front,  of  a  cap. 
"  Run  your  beard  into  apeak."  Beau.  &  Ft. 

2.  The  top,  or  one  of  the  tops,  of  a  hill,  mountain,  or 
range,  ending  in  a  point ;  often,  the  whole  hill  or  moun- 
tain, esp.  when  isolated ;  as,  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.  Keats, 

3.  {Naut.)  {a)  The  upper  aftermost  corner  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail ;  —  used  in  many  combinations  ;  as,  peak' 
halyards,  peak-'brails,  etc.  (6)  The  narrow  part  of  a 
vessel's  bow,  or  the  part  of  the  hold  within  it.  (c)  The 
extremity  of  an  anchor  fluke ;  the  bill.  [In  the  last 
sense  written  aXso  pea  and  pee.] 

Fore  peak.    (Naut.)  See  under  Fore. 

Peak,  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Peaked  (pekt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Peaking.]  1.  To  rise  or  extend  into  a  peak  or 
point ;  to  form,  or  appear  as,  a  peak. 

There  peaketh  up  a  mighty  high  mount.      Holland. 

2.  To  acquire  sharpness  of  figure  or  features  ;  hence,  to 
look  thin  or  sickly.    "  Dwindle,  peak,  and  pine."   Shak. 

3.  [Cf.  Peek.]  To  pry ;  to  peep  slyly.  Shak, 
Peak  arch  (Arch.),  a  pointed  or  Gothic  arch. 

Peak,  V.  t.  (Naut.)  To  raise  to  a  position  perpen- 
dicular, or  more  nearly  so ;  as,  to  peak  oars,  to  hold 
them  upright ;  to  peak  a  gaff  or  yard,  to  set  it  nearer 
the  perpendicular. 

Peaked  (pekt  or  pek'Sd),  a.  1.  Pointed  ;  ending  in 
a  point ;  as,  a  peaked  roof. 


Peacock.    (Ki) 


Peacock  Butterfly  (ffamarfr?/a9 
lo).    «) 
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2.  {Oflener  pek'Sd)  Sickly  ;  not  robust.     ICoUoq.'] 

Peall'lng  (pSk'Tng),  a.  X.  arean ;  sneaking.    [  Vulgar] 

2.  Pining;  sickly;  peakish.     \Colloq.'] 

Peak'lsh,  a.  1.  Of  or  relating  to  a  peak,  or  to  peaks  ; 
belonging  to  a  mountainous  region.  "  Her  peakish 
spring."    Drayton.    ^^  Sis  peakish  dialect."    Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Having  peaks ;  peaked. 

3.  Having  features  thin  or  sharp,  as  from  sickness ; 
hence,  sickly,     IColloq.]  Smart. 

Peak'y  (-f),  a.  1.  Having  a  peak  or  peaks.  Tennyson. 
2.  Sickly;  peaked.     [Colloq.J 

Peal,  (pel),  n.     [Etymol.  uncertain.]     (Zo'dl.)  A  small 
salmon  ;  a  grilse  ;  a  aewin.     [Prov.  Bng.] 
Peal,  V.  i.    To  appeal.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Peal,  n.  [An  abbrev.  of  F.  aijpel  a  call,  appeal,  ruifle 
Of  a  drum,  fr.  appeller  to  call,  L.  appellare.  See  Ap- 
peal.] 1.  A  loud  sound,  or  a  succession  of  loud  sounds, 
as  of  bells,  thunder,  cannon,  shouts  of  a  multitude,  etc. 
"  A  fair  peal  of  artillery. "  Hay  ward. 

Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no.  Sliak. 

And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal^  afar.        Byron. 
2.  A  set  of  bells  tuned  to  each  other  according  to  the 
diatonic  scale  ;  also,  the  changes  rung  on  a  set  of  bells. 
To  ring  a  peal.    See  under  RiNS. 
Peal,  V.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pealed  (peld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Peaj.ino.]     1.  To  utter  or  give  out  loud  sounds. 

There  let  the  pealing  organ  blow.  Milton. 

2.  To  resound  ;  to  echo. 

And  the  whole  air  pealed 
"With  the  cheers  of  our  men.  Longfellow. 

Peal,  V.  t.     1.  To  utter  or  give  forth  loudly ;  to  cause 
to  give  out  loud  sounds ;  to  noise  abroad. 
The  warrior's  name. 
Though peafetf  and  chimed  on  all  the  tongues  of  fame. 

J.  Barlow. 

2.  To  assail  with  noise  or  loud  sounds. 

Nor  was  his  ear  la&a  pealed.  Milton. 

3.  To  pour  out.     [Prov.  Bng.']  Halliwell. 
Pean  (pen),  ra.     [OF.  pene,  F.  panne.]    {Her.)  One  ot 

the  furs,  the  ground  being  sable,  and  the  spots  or  tufts  or. 

Pe'an  (pe'an),  n.  A  song  of  praise  and  triiunph.  See 
Pjean. 

Pe'an-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  [6r.  TTMavicFiio?,  fr.  7raiavC(eiv 
to  chant  the  paean.]  The  song  or  shout  of  praise,  of  bat- 
tle, or  of  triumph.     [iJ.]  Mitford. 

Pea'nut  (pe'nut),  n.  {Bat.)  The  fruit  of  a  trailing 
leguminous  plant  (Arachis  hypogsea)  ;  also,  the  plant  it- 
self, which  is  widely  cultivated  for  its  fruit. 

ffi^^'The  fruit  is  a  hard  pod,  usually  containing  two  or 
three  seeds,  sometimes  but  one,  which  ripen  beneath  the 
soil.    Called  also  earthnut,  groundnut,  and  goober. 

Pear  (pSr),  n.  [OE.  pere,  AS.  peru,  L.  pirum :  cf.  F. 
poire.  Cf.  Peeet.]  (.Bo^.  )  The  fleshy  pome,  or  fruit,  of 
a  rosaceous  tree  (Pyrus  communis),  cultivated  in  many 
varieties  in  temperate  climates  ;  also,  the  tree  which 
bears  this  fruit.    See  Pear  family,  bel«w. 

Pear  blight,  (a)  (Boi.)  A  name  of  two  distinct  diseases 
of  pear  trees,  both  causing  a  destruction  of  the 
branches,  viz.,  that  caused  by  a  minute  insect  -, 
^Xyleborus  pyri),  and  that  caused  by  the  freez-  yo 
ing  of  thd  sap  in  winter.  A.  J.  Downing.  (6)  ^^. 
(Zo'dl.)  A  very  small  beetle  (Xyleborus  pyri) 
whose  larvsB  bore  in  the  twigs  of  pear  trees  and 
cause  them  to  wither.  —  Pear  family  (Bot.),  a 
suborder  of  rosaceous  plants  (Pomese),  char-  Pear  Bhght 
acterized  by  the  calyx  tube  becoming  fleshy  (.Xyleborus 
in  fruit,  and,  combined  with  the  ovaries,  Pl/n). 
forming  a  pome.  It  includes  the  apple,  pear, 
guince,  service  berry,  and  hawthorn.  —  Pear  gan^e  (P/iys- 
tcs),  a  kind  of  gauge  for  measuring  the  exhaustion  of  an 
air-pump  receiver ;  —  so  called  because  consisting  in  part 
of  a  pear-shaped  glass  vessel.  —Pear  shell  (Zo'dl.),  any 
marine  gastropod  shell  of  the  genus  Pyrula,  native  of 
tropical  seas  ;  —  so  called  from  the  shape.  —  Pear  slug 
(Zo'dl.),  the  larva  of  a  sa\vfly  which  is  very  injurious  to 
the  foliage  of  the  pear  tree. 


Pear  Slug  (Selandria  cerasi}.    a  Leaf  of  Pear,  with  Young 
LarvjB  feeding ;  6  Full  Grown  Larva  ;  c  Adult  Fly  x  2. 

Pearch  (perch),  n.    [06s.]    See  Perch. 

Pearl  (perl),  n.    A  fringe  or  border.     [06s.]  ^  v.  t. 
To  fringe ;  to  border.     [06s.]    See  Pukl. 

Pearl  stitch.    See  Purl  stitch,  under  Purl. 

Pearl,  n.  [OE.  perle,  F.  perle,  LL.  perla,  perula, 
probably  fr.  (assumed)  L.  pirula,  dim. 
of  L.  pirum  a  pear.  See  Pear,  and 
cf.  PuBL  to  mantle.]  1.  (Zo'dl.)  A 
shelly  concretion,  usually  rounded, 
and  having  a  brilliant  luster,  with  va- 
rying tints,  found  in  the  mantle,  or  be- 
tween the  mantle  and  shell,  of  certain 
bivalve  moUusks,  especially  in  the 
pearl  oysters  and  river  mussels,  and 
sometimes  in  certain  univalves.  It  is  Pearl.  Section 
,  usually  due  to  a  secretion  of  shelly  showing  the  micro- 
substance  around  some  irritating  for-  much  enlSed"^' 
eign  particle.  Its  substance  is  the 
same  as  nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl.  Pearls  which  are 
round,  or  nearly  round,  and  of  flne  luster,  are  highly  es- 
teemed as  jewels,  and  compare  in  value  with  the  precious 
stones. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  something  resembling  a  pearl ; 
something  very  precious. 

1  see  thee  compassed  with  thy  kingdom'speart.    Shak. 
And  thosB  pearls  of  dew  she  wpare.  Milt&n. 

3.  Nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl. 

4.  IZoU.')  A  fish  allied  to  the  turlof  ;  tUo  brlU. 
6.  (Zo'dl.)  A  light-colored  tern. 


6.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  circle  of  tubercles  which  form 
the  bur  on  a  deer's  antler. 

7.  A  whitish  speck  or  film  on  the  eye.   [06s.]  Hilton. 

8.  A  capsule  of  gelatin  or  similar  substance  contain- 
ing some  liquid  for  medicinal  application,  as  ether. 

9.  (Print.)  A  size  of  type,  between  agate  and  diamond. 
G®~  This  line  is  printed  in  the  type  railed  jiearl. 

Ground  pearl.  (Zo'dl.)  See  under  Ground.  —  Pearl  barley, 
kernels  of  barley,  ground  so  as  to  form  small,  round 
grams.  —  Pearl  diver,  one  who  dives  for  pearl  oysters.  — 
Pearl  edge,  an  edge  of  small  loops  on  the  side  of  some 
kuids  of  ribbon  ;  also,  a  narrow  kind  of  tliread  edging  to 
be  sewed  on  lace.  —  Pearl  eye,  cataract.  [R.]  —  Pearl  gray, 
a  very  pale  and  delicate  blue-gray  color.  —  P^arl  millet, 
Egyptian  millet  (Pen  icillaria  snicala).  —  Pearl'moss.  See 
Carrageen.  —Pearl  moth  (Zo'dl.),  any  moth  of  the  genus 
Margaritia  ;— so  called  on  account  of  its  pearly  color.  — 
Pearl  oyster  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  large 
tropical  marine  bivalve 
moUusks  of  the  genus 
Meleagrina,  or  ilarqa- 
ritifera,  found  in  the 
East  Indies  (especially 
at  Ceylon),  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  on  the  coast 
of  Australia,  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  America. 
Called  also  ixarl  shell, 
mid  pearl  mussel.  —  Pearl 
powder.  See  Pearl-white, 
below.  —  Pearl  sago,  sago 
in  the  form  of  small 
pearly  grains.  —  Pearl 
sinter  (Ilin. ),  finrite.  — 
Pearl  spar  (Min. ),  a  crys- 
tallized variety  of  dolo- 
mite, having  a  pearly 
luster.  —  Pearl  white,  (a) 
Basic  bismuth  nitrate.  Pearl  Oyster  (Margariiifera)  at- 
or  bismuth  subchloride ;  tached  to  a  stone  by  its  Byssus. 
—  used  chiefly  as  a  cos- 
metic. (6)  A  variety  of  white  lead  blued  with  indigo  or 
Berlin  blue. 

Pearl  (perl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pearl  or  pearls ; 
made  of  pearls,  or  of  mother-of-jearl. 

Pearl,  v.  t.  l.  To  set  or  adorn  with  pearls,  or  with 
mother-of-pearl.     Used  also  figuratively. 

2.  To  cause  to  resemble  pearls;  to  make  into  small 
round  grains  ;  as,  to  pearl  barley. 
Pearl,  v.  i.     l.  To  resemble  pearl  or  pearls. 
2.  To  dive  or  hunt  for  pearls ;  as,  to  go  pearling. 
Pearl-a'ceous  (perl-a'shiis),  a.    Resembling  pearl  or 
mother-of-pearl ;  pearly  in  quality  or  appearance. 

Pearl'ash'  (perl'Ssh'),  n.  (Chem.)  A  white  amor- 
phous or  granular  substance  which  consists  principally  of 
potassimn  carbonate,  and  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction. 
It  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  wood  ashes,  and  evaporating 
the  lye,  and  has  been  an  important  source  of  potassium 
compounds.     It  is  used  in  making  soap,  glass,  etc. 

Pearl'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  Having  a  pearly  speck  in  the 
eye ;  afflicted  with  the  cataract. 

Pearl'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  Any  fish  whose  scales 
yield  a  pearl-like  pigment  used  in  manufacturing  artifi- 
cial pearls,  as  the  bleak,  and  whitebait. 
Pearl'lns  (-inz),       l  n.  pi.     [Prob.   a  corruption  of 
Pearl'lngS  (-Tngz), )     purflings.     See  Purfle.]      A 
kind  of  lace  of  silk  or  thread.     [Scot.]         Sir  W.  Scott. 
Pearl'lte  (perllt),        I  n.     (3fin.)  A  glassy  volcanic 
Pearl'StOne'  (-ston'),  (      rock  of  a  grayish  color  and 
pearly  luster,  often  having  a  spherulitic  concretionary 
structure  due  to  the  curved  cracks  produced  by  contrac- 
tion in  cooling.    See  Illusi.  under  Perlitic. 

Pearl'WOrt'  (-wfirf),  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  sev- 
eral species  of  Sagina,  low  and  inconspicuous  herbs  of 
the  Chickweed  family. 

Pearl'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Containing  pearls  ;  abounding  with, 
or  yielding,  pearls ;  as,  pearly  shells.  Milton. 

2.  Resembling  pearl  or  pearls ;  clear ;  pure ;  transpar- 
ent ;  iridescent ;  as,  the  pearly  dew  or  flood. 

Pear'main  (pSr'man;  277),  n.  (Bot.)  The  name  of 
several  kinds  of  apples ;  as,  the  blue  pearmain,  winter 
pearmain,  and  red  pearmain. 

Pear'-shaped'  (-shapf),  a.    Of  the  form  of  a  pear. 
_  Peart  (pert),  a.     [A  variant  of  pert,  a.]    Active ; 
lively ;  brisk ;  smart ;  —  often  applied  to  convalescents  ; 
as,  she  is  quite  peart  to-day.    [O.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.] 
There  was  a  tricksy  girl,  I  wot,  albeit  clad  in  gray, 
As  peart  as  bird,  as  straight  as  bolt,  as  fresh  as  flowers  in 
May.  TVanier  (1592). 

Peas'ant  (pSz'ant),  n.  [OF.  pdisant  (the  t  being 
perh.  due  to  confusion  with  the  p.  pr.  of  verbs),  pa?- 
san,  P.  paysan,  fr.  OP.  &  P.  pays  country,  fr.  L.  pagus 
the  country.  See  Pagan.]  A  countryman ;  a  rustic  ; 
especially,  one  of  the  lowest  class  of  tillers  of  the  soil  in 
European  countries. 
Syn.— Countryman;  rustic;  swain;  hind. 
Peas'ant,  a.    Rustic  ;  rural.  Spenser. 

Peas'ant-llke'  (-lik'),  a.     Rude ;  clownish ;  illiterate. 
Peas'ant-ly,  a.    Peasantlike.     [06s.]  3Iilton. 

Peas'ant-ry  (-ry),  n.  1.  Peasants,  collectively ;  the 
body  of  rustics.     "A  bold  ^easaniry."  Goldsmith. 

2.  Rusticity  ;  coarseness.     [06s.]  Bp.  Butler. 

Peas'COd'  (pez'kod' ;  277),  n.  The  legume  or  pericarp, 
or  the  pod,  of  the  pea. 

Pease  (pez),  n. ;  obs.  pi.  Peases  (-Sz),  Peasen  (-en). 
[See  Pea.]  1.  A  pea.  [06s.]  "A  peose."  "Bread 
.  .  .  of  beans  and  of  peses."  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  A  plural  form  of  Pea.    See  the  Note  under  Pea. 
Pea'Stone'  (pe'ston'),  n.     (Min.)  Pisolite. 
Peas'weep'  (pez'wep'),  re.     [So  called  from  its  note.] 
[Prov.  Eng.]    (Zo'dl )  (a)  The  pewit,  or  lapwing.     (6) 
The  greenfinch. 

Peat  (pet),  re.  [Cf.  Pet  a  fondling.]  A  small  person ; 
a  pet;  —  sometimes  used  contemptuously.  [Obs.]  Shak. 
Peat,  re.  [ProL.  for  beat,  prop., material  used  to  make 
the  fire  burn  better,  fr.  AS.  betan  to  hotter,  mend  (a 
fire),  but  advantage.  See  Better,  Boot  advantage.]  A 
substance  of  vegetable  origin,  consisting  of  roots  and 


Peba  (Tatusia  novemcincta). 


fibers,  moss,  etc.,  in  various  stages  of  decomposition,  and 
found,  as  a  kind  of  turf  or  bog,  usually  in  low  situations, 
where  it  is  always  more  or  less  saturated  with  water.  It 
is  often  dried  and  used  tor  fuel. 

Peat  bog,  a  bog  containing  peat ;  also,  peat  as  it  occurs- 
in  such  places;  peat  moss. —  Peat  moss,  (a)  The  plants 
which,  when  decomposed,  become  peat.  (6)  A  fen  pro- 
ducing peat,  (c)  (Bot.)  Moss  of  the  genus  Sphagnum, 
which  often  grows  abundantly  in  boggy  or  peaty  places. 
—  Peat  reek,  the  reek  or  smoke  of  peat ;  hence,  also,  the 
peculiar  flavor  given  to  whisky  by  being  distilled  with 
peat  as  fuel.    [Scot.] 

Peat'y  (pet'y),  a.  Composed  of  peat ;  abounding  in 
peat ;  resembling  peat. 

Pelja  (pe'ba),  n.  [Cf.  Pg.  peba.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  arma^ 
dillo  (Tatusia  novem- 
cincta) which  is  found 
from  Texas  to  Para- 
guay ;  —  called  also  ta- 
iouhou. 

Peb'ble  (pSb'b'l),  i 
[AS.  papolstmi ;  cf.  L." 
papula  pimple,  mote.  . 
See  Stone.]  1.  A  small ' 
roundish  stone  or  bowl- 
der; especially,  a  stone 
vporn  and  rounded  by  the  action  of  water ;  a  pebble- 
stone. "  The  ^:ie66/es  on  the  hungry  beach."  Shak. 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore.        Milton. 

2.  Transparent  and  colorless  rock  crystal ;  as,  Brazilian. 
pebble  ;  —  so  called  by  opticians. 

Pebble  powder,  slow-burning  gunpowder,  in  large  cu- 
bical grains.  —  Scotch  pebble,  varieties  of  guartz,  as  agate,, 
chalcedony,  etc.,  obtained  from  cavities  in  amygdaloid. 

Pelj'ble,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pebbled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Peeblino.]  To  grain  (leather)  so  as  to  produce  a 
surface  covered  with  small  rounded  prominences. 

Peb'bled  (-b'ld),  a.    Abounding  in  pebbles.    Thomson. 

Peb'ble-Stone'  (peb'b'l-ston').  A  pebble  ;  also,  peb- 
bles collectively.     ^^  Chains  ot  pebblestone."      Marlowe. 

PebTjly  (-bly),  a.  Full  of  pebbles;  pebbled.  "A 
hard,  pe6W2/ bottom."  Johnson. 

II  P6'brine'  (pa'bren'),  n.  [F.]  An  epidemic  disease 
of  the  silkworm,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  minute 
vibratory  corpuscles  in  the  blood. 

Pe-can'  (pe-kSn'),  re.  [Cf.  F.  pacane  the  nut.]  (Bot.) 
A  species  of  hickory  (Carya  olivseformis),  growing  in 
North  America,  chiefly  in  the  Mississippi  valley  and  in 
Texas,  where  it  is  one  of  the  largest  of  forest  trees ; 
also,  its  fruit,  a  smooth,  oblong  nut,  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  with  a  thin  shell  and  well-flavored  meat. 
[Written  also  pacane.] 

Pec'a-ry  (pSk'a-ry),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Peccary. 

Pec'ca-bil'1-ty  (pek'ka-bll'T-ty),  re.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  peccable ;  liability  to  sin. 

The  common  peccability  of  mankind.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Pec'ca-ble  (pgk'ka-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  P.  peccable.  See 
Peccant.]  Liable  to  sin  ;  subject  to  transgress  the  di< 
vine  law.    "A  frail  and  fflecca6ie  mortal."   Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pec'ca-dil'lO  (-dtl'Io),  n. ;  pi.  Peccadillos  (-loz), 
[Sp.  pecadillo,  dim.  of  pecado  a  sin,  fr.  L.  peccatum. 
See  Peccant.]  A  slight  trespass  or  offense ;  a  petty- 
crime  or  fault.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pec'can-cy  (pek'kan-sy),  n.  [L.  peccantia.]  1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  peccant. 

2.  A  sin ;  an  offense.  IF.  Montagu. 

Pec'cant  (-kant),  a.  [L.  peccans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
peccare  to  sin :  cf.  P.  peccant.]  1.  Sinning ;  guilty  of 
transgression ;  criminal ;  as,  peccant  angels.         3Iilton. 

2.  Morbid ;  corrupt ;  as,  peccant  humors.  Bacon. 

3.  Wrong;  defective;  faulty.     [B.]  Ayliffe.. 
Pec'cant,  re.    An  offender.     [06s.]                'Whitlock. 
Pec'cant-ly,  adv.    In  a  peccant  manner. 
Pec'ca-ry  (pSk'ka-ry),  re.  /  pi.  Peccaries  (-rTz^.  [From 

the  native   South  American  name  :    cf.   F.  pecari,  Sp- 
pecar.]     (Zo'dl.)  A  pachyderm  of  the  genus  Bicotyles, 

JES^  The  collared  peccary,  or  ta- 
jagu  (Bicotyles  iorquatus),  is  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  small  hog, 
and  has  a  white  ring  around  the  | 
neck.  It  ranges  from  Arkansas  to 
Brazil.  A  larger  species  (D.  labia- 
tus),  with  white  cheeks,  is  found  in 
South  America. 

llPec-ca'vl  (pgk-ka'vi).  [L.]  I 
have  sinned ;  —  used  colloquially  to 
express  confession  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  an  offense.  Aubrey. 

Pec'co  (pSk'ko),  n.   See  Pekoe. 

Peck,  re.  [Peril,  akin  to  pack  ; 
or,  orig.,  an  indefinite  quantity,  and 
fr.  peck,  V.  (below)  :  cf.  also  F.  picotin  a  peck.]  1.  The 
fourth  part  of  a  bushel ;  a  dry  measure  of  eight  quarts ; 
as,  a, peck  of  wheat.     "  A  peck  of  provender."         Shak. 

2.  A  great  deal ;  a  large  or  excessive  quantity.  "  A 
peck  of  troubles."  Sir  T.  North.  "  Apeck  of  uncertain- 
ties and  doubts. "    Milton. 

Peck,  V  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pecked  (pSltt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Peckinq.]  [See  Pick,  v.]  1.  To  strike  witli  the 
beak ;  to  thrust  the  beak  into ;  as,  a  bird  pecks  a  tree. 

2.  Hence  :  To  strike,  pick,  thrust  against,  or  dig  into, 
with  a  pointed  instrument ;  especially,  to  strike,  pick, 
etc.,  with  repeated  quick  movements. 

3.  To  seize  and  pick  up  with  tlie  beak,  or  as  with  the 
beak ;  to  bite  ;  to  eat ;  —  often  with  tip.  Addison. 

This  fellow  pecks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas.  Shak. 

4.  To  make,  by  striking  with  the  beak  or  a  pointed 
instrument ;  as,  to  peck  a  hole  in  a  tree. 

Peck,  V.  i.  1.  To  make  strokes  with  the  beak,  op 
with  a  pointed  instrument.  Carew. 

2.  To  pick  up  food  with  the  beak ;  hence,  to  oat. 

[The  hen]  went  peckina  by  his  side.  Dryiten. 

To  pock  at,  to  attack  with  petty  and  repeated  blows; 
to  carp  at ;  to  nag ;  to  tease. 


Collared  Peccary  (Bi- 
cotyles torquatus). 
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FecK  (pSk):  T»-  A  quick,  sharp  stroke,  as  with  the 
beak  of  a  bird  or  a  pointed  instrument. 

Peck'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pecks ; 
specif.,  a  bird  that  pecks  holes  in  trees ;  a  woodpecker. 

2.  An  instrument  for  pecldng ;  a  picli.  Garth. 

Flower  pecker.  {Zo'ol.)  See  under  Flower. 

Peck'lsh,  a.  Inclined  to  eat;  hungry.  [CoUoq.J 
"  When  shall  I  feel  peckish  again  ?  "  Beaconitfleld. 

Pec'kled  (pek'k'ld),  a.    Speckled ;  spotted.     [06*.] 

II  Pe-OOp'te-riS  (pe-kop'te-rls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iriKav 
to  comb  +  ireTpi's  a  kind  of  fern.]  {Paleon.)  An  exten- 
sive genus  of  fossil  ferns; — so  named  from  the  regular 
comblike  arrangement  of  the  leaflets. 

II  Pec'O-ra  (pek'6-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pecus.  See 
Pecuniary.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  extensive  division  of  ruminants, 
including  the  antelopes,  deer,  and  cattle. 

Peo'tate  (pSk'tat),  n.     {Chem.)  A  salt  of  pectic  acid. 

Peo'ten  (-tSn),  n.  [L.  pecten,  -inis,  a  comb,  a  kind 
of  shellfish.  See  Pectinate.]  1.  (Anat.)  (a)  A  vascu- 
lar pigmented  membrane  projecting  into  the  vitreous  hu- 
mor within  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  birds,  and  in  many 
reptiles  and  fishes ;  —  also  called  marsupium.  (b)  The 
pubic  bone. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  species  of 
bivalve  mollusks  of  the  genus 
Pecten,  and  numerous  allied 
genera  (family  Peclinidx) ;  a 
scallop.     See  Scallop.  „    .     ,r,N ,  rr ,         r 

3.  (Zool.)  The  comb  of  a  ^''^''°i?c^4La5''°('wr"™' 
scorpion.     See  Comb,  4  (6). 

Pec'tlC  (pek'tik),  a.  [Gr.  5n7KTos  curdled.]  (Chem.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  pectin ;  derived  from  pectin ;  specific- 
ally, designating  an  acid  obtained  from  ordinary  vegeta- 
ble jelly  (pectin)  as  an  amorphous  substance,  tough  and 
horny  when  dry,  but  gelatinous  when  moist. 

Pec'tln  (pek'tin),  n.  [Gr.  thj/ctos  curdled,  congealed, 
from  miyvvvai.  to  make  fast  or  stiff :  cf.  P.  pectine.'] 
{Chem.)  One  of  a  series  of  carbohydrates,  commonly 
called  vegetable  jelly,  found  very  widely  distributed  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  in  ripe  fleshy  fruits, 
as  apples,  cranberries,  etc.  It  is  extracted  as  variously 
colored,  translucent  substances,  which  are  soluble  in  hot 
water  but  become  viscous  on  cooling. 

Peo'tl-nal  (-tt-nal),  a.  [L.  pecten  comb.  See  Pecti- 
nate.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  comb ;  resembling  a  comb. 

Pec'ti-nal,  n.  A  fish  whose  bones  resemble  comb 
teeth.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Peo'tl-nate  (pSk'tT-ntt),  )  a.       [L. 

Pec'ti-na'ted  (-na'ted),  5  pectina- 
tus,  p.  pr.  of  pectinare  to  comb,  from 
pecten,  -inis,  a  comb ;  cf.  Gr.  nextLv 
to  comb,  AS.  /eax  hair,  OHG.  fahs, 
E.  paxwax.]  1.  Resembling  the  teeth 
of  a  comb. 

2.  {A^at.  iKii.)  Having  very  narrow, 
close  divisions,  in  arrangement  and 
regularity  resembUng  those  of  a  comb ; 
comblike  ;  as,  a, pectinate  leaf  ;  pecti- 
nated muscles.  See  Ulust.  (e)  of  An- 
tenna. 

3.  Interlaced,  like  two  combs. 
[-R.]  "  Our  &agexa pectinated,  or  shut 
together."  Sir  T.  Broione. 

Pectinate  claw  (.Z'oo?.),  a  claw  having 
a  serrate  edge,  found  m  some  birds, 
and  supposed  to  be  used  in  cleaning 
the  feathers. 

Pec'tl-nate-ly  (-uat-iy),  adv.  in  a 
pectinate  manner. 

Peo'ti-na'tlon  (-na'shiin),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
pectinated ;  that  which  is  pectinated.        Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  act  of  combing  ;  the  combing  of  the  head. 

3.  {Nat.  Hist.)  Comblike  toothing. 

Peo-tln'e-al  (pek-tTn'e-al),  a.  [See  Pecten.]  {Anat.) 
(a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pecten.  (6)  EeUting  to,  or 
connected  with,  the  pubic  bone. 

Pec-tin'i-branch  (pgk-tin'T-brSnk), 

n.     {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Pectinibranchi- 
ata.     Also  used  adjectively. 

II  Peo'ti-ni-bran'chi-a'ta  (pgk'tT-nT- 
brSn'ki-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pecten, 
and  Branohia.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  division  of 
Gastropoda,  including  those  that  have 
a  comblike  gill  upon  the  neck. 

Peo'U-ni-bran'chi-ate  (-at),  a.    [L. 

pecten,  -inis,  a  comb  +  E.  branchiate.'] 

(.ZooZ.)  Having  pectinated  gills.  A  Pectinibranch 

Peo-tin'l-form    (pek-tm'i-fSrm),  a.     i.Cfepidulafor- 
ComMike  in  form.  '"™'"^-    (>^> 

Pec-tlze' (-tiz'),  1'.  ?.  [Gr.  TnjKTo!  solid.]  To  congeal; 
to  change  into  a  gelatinous  mass.     [iJ.]         H.  Spencer. 

Peo'to-lite  (pek'to-llt),  n.  [L.  pecten  a  comb  -f  -lite.] 
(Min.)  A  whitish  mineral  occurring  in  radiated  or  fibrous 
crystalline  masses.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  lime  and 
soda. 

Peo'tO-ral  (-ral),  a.  [L.  pectoralis,  fr.  pectus,  -oris, 
the  breast ;  cf.  F.  pectoral.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
breast,  or  chest ;  as,  the  pectoral  muscles. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  good  for,  diseases  of  the  chest  or 
lungs  ;  as,  a  pectoral  remedy. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  Having  the  breast  conspicuously  colored; 
as,  tlie  pectoral  sandpiper. 

Pectoral  arch,  or  Pectoral  girdle  {Anat.),  the  two  or  more 
bony  or  cartilaginous  pieces  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton 
to  which  the  fore  limbs  are  articulated  ;  the  shoulder  gir- 
dle. In  man  it  consists  of  two  bones,  the  scapula  and 
clavicle,  on  each  side.  —  Pectoral  cross  (Eccl.),  a  cross 
worn  on  the  breast  by  bishops  and  abbots,  and  sometimes 
also  by  canons.  —  Pectoral  fins,  or  Pectorals  {Zo'dl.),  fins 
situated  on  the  sides,  behind  the  gills.  See  Must,  under 
Fin.  —  Pectoral  raU.  (.Zo'dl.)  See  Land  rail  (b)  under 
Land.  —  Pectoral  sandpiper  (.^oo?.),  the  jacksnipe  (5). 

Pec'tO-ral,  n.  [L.  pectorale  a  breastplate,  neut.  of 
pectoralis.]     1.  A  covering  or  protection  for  the  breast. 


Pectinate  Frond  of 
a  Fern  (Pojijijodi- 
umpectinatum). 


2.  {Eccl.)  (a)  A  breastplate,  esp.  that  worn  by  the 
Jewish  high  priest.  (6)  A  clasp  or  a  cross  worn  on  the 
breast. 

3.  A  medicine  for  diseases  of  the  chest  organs,  espe- 
cially the  lungs. 

Pec'tO-ral-ly  (p5k't6-ral-iy),  adv.  As  connected  with 
the  breast. 

Pec'to-ri-lo'qul-al  (-rT-lo'kwT-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pectori- 
logue.]     Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  pectoriloquy. 

Pec'tO-rll'O-quism  (-rTl'o-kwIz'm),  n.     Pectoriloquy. 

Pec'to-ril'O-quous  (-kwiis),  a.    Pectoriloquial. 

Pec'tO-rll'O-quy  (-kwj-),  n.  [L.  pectus,  -oris,  the 
breast  + /og«i!  to  speak:  cf.  F.  pectoriloquie.]  {Med.) 
The  distiifct  articulation  of  the  sounds  of  a  patient's 
voice,  heard  on  applying  the  ear  to  the  chest  in  ausculta- 
tion. It  usually  indicates  some  morbid  change  in  the 
lungs  or  pleural  cavity. 

Pec'tose' (pek'tos'),  n.  [Peciic -f  cellulose.]  {Chem.) 
An  amorphous  carbohydrate  found  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, esp.  in  unripe  fruits.  It  is  associated  with  cellu- 
lose, and  is  converted  into  substances  of  the  pectin  group. 

Pec-tO'sic  (pSk-to'sik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
resembling,  or  derived  from,  pectose ;  specifically,  des- 
ignating an  acid  supposed  to  constitute  largely  ordinary 
pectin  or  vegetable  jelly. 

II  PeC-tOS'tra;Ca  (pSk-tSs'tra-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
7n)KT09  fixed  +  oaTpaKoj'  shell  of  a  testacean.]  {Zo'dl.)  A 
degenerate  order  of  Crustacea,  including  the  Rhizoceph- 
ala  and  Cirripsdia. 

Pec'tOUS  (pek'tiis),  a.  {Chem.)  Of ,  pertaining  to,  or 
consisting  of,  pectose. 

II  Pec'tns  (pSk'tus),  n. ;  pi.  Pectora  (pSk't6-ra).  [L., 
the  breast.]     {Zo'dl.)  The  breast  of  a  bird. 

Pec'Ul  (pgk'ul),  n.    See  Picul. 

Pec'u-late  (pSk'fi-lat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Peculated 
(-la'tid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Peculating.]  [L.  peculatus, 
p.  p.  of  peculari  to  peculate,  akin  to  pectilium  private 
property.  See  Peculiar.]  To  appropriate  to  one's  own 
use  the  property  of  the  public ;  to  steal  public  moneys 
intrusted  to  one's  care  ;  to  embezzle. 
An  oppressive, . .  .  rapacious,  and  2>eculating  despotism.   BurJce. 

Pec'U-la'tion  (-la'.shfin),  n.  The  act  or  practice  of 
peculating,  or  of  defrauding  the  public  by  appropriating 
to  one's  own  use  the  money  or  goods  intrusted  to  one's 
care  for  management  or  disbursement ;  embezzlement. 

Every  British  subject  .  .  .  active  in  the  discovery  of  pecula- 
tions has  been  ruined.  Burke. 

Pec'U-la'tor  (pSk'u-la'tSr),  n.  [L.]  One  who  pecu- 
lates.    "Peewtotors  of  the  public  gold."  Covjper. 

Pe-cul'iar  (pe-kill'yer ;  277),  a.  [L.  peculiaris,  fr. 
peculiian  private  property,  akin  to  pecunia  money: 
cf.  OF.  jieculier.  See  Pecuniary.]  1.  One's  own ;  be- 
longing solely  or  especially  to  an  individual;  not  pos- 
sessed by  others  ;  of  private,  personal,  or  characteristic 
possession  and  use ;  not  owned  in  common  or  in  partici- 
pation. 

And  purify  unto  himself  ^peculiar  people.    Titus  ii.  14. 
Hymns  .  .  .  that  Christianity  hath  pecH/iar  unto  itself. 

Nooker. 

2.  Particular  ;  individual ;  special ;  appropriate. 
While  eacti peculiar  power  forgoes  his  wonted  scat.    Milton. 

My  fate  is  Juno's  most  peculiar  care.  Drydeii. 

3.  Unusual ;  singular ;  rare ;  strange ;  as,  the  sky  had 
a  peculiar  appearance. 

Syn.  —  Peculiar,  Special,  Especial.  Peculiar  is  from 
the  Roman  peculium,  which  was  a  thing  emphatically 
and  distinctively  one's  own,  and  hence  was  dear.  The 
former  sense  always  belongs  to  peculiar  (as,  a  peculiar 
style,  peculiar  manners,  etc.),  and  usually  so  much  of  the 
latter  as  to  involve  feelings  of  interest ;  as,  peculiar  care, 
watchfulness,  satisfaction,  etc.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
belongs  to  special  and  especial.  They  mark  simply  the 
relation  of  species  to  genus,  and  denote  that  there  is 
something  in  this  case  more  than  ordinary ;  as,  a  sxie- 
cial  act  of  Congress ;  especial  pains,  etc. 

Beauty,  which,  either  waking  or  asleep. 
Shot  forth  peculiar  graces.  Milton. 

For  naught  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give.        Shak. 

Pe-CUl'lar,  n.  1.  That  which  is  peculiar ;  a  sole  or 
exclusive  property ;  a  prerogative  ;  a  characteristic. 

Revenge  is  ...  the  peculiar  of 'Heaven.  South. 

2.  {Eng.  Canon  Law)  A  particular  parish  or  church 
which  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary. 

Court  of  Peculiars  (Eng.  Law),  a  branch  of  the  Court  of 
Arches  having  cognizance  of  the  affairs  of  peculiars. 
Blackstone.  —  Dean  of  peculiars.    See  under  Dean,  1. 

Pe-cul'iar'1-ty  (pe-kiil'yar'i-ty  ;  277),  n.  ;  pi.  Pecul- 
iarities (-tiz).  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  peculiar ; 
individuality ;  singularity.  Sivift. 

2.  That  which  is  peculiar ;  a  special  and  distinctive 
characteristic  or  habit ;  particularity. 

The  sranUest  pecuKarH;/  of  temper  or  manner.    Macaulaij. 

3.  Exclusive  possession  or  right.     lObs.]      Bp.  Hall. 
Pe-CUl'iar-ize   (pe-kul'yer-iz),   V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p. 

Peculiakized  (-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pecuharizing 
(-i'zing).]  To  make  peculiar ;  to  set  apart  or  assign,  as 
an  exclusive  possession.     [JR.]  Dr.  John  Smith. 

Pe-CUl'lar-ly,  adv.  In  a  peculiar  manner  ;  particu- 
larly ;  In  a  rare  and  striking  degree ;  unusually. 

Pe-CUl'lar-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pe- 
culiar ;  peculiarity.  Mede. 

II  Pe-culi-um  (pS-kulT-iim),  ».     [L.    SeePECuLUR.] 

1.  {Rom.  Law)  The  savings  of  a  son  or  a  siave  with 
the  father's  or  master's  consent ;  a  little  property  or 
stock  of  one's  own ;  any  exclusive  personal  or  separate 
property.  Burrill. 

2.  A  special  fund  for  ijrivate  and  personal  uses. 

A  slight  peculium  only  subtracted  to  supply  his  snuff  box  and 
tobacco  pouch.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pe-CU'ni-al  (-nT-«l),  a.    Pecuniary.     [Obs.]    Chaucer. 
Pe-CUn'ia-ri-ly  (pe-kun'yfi-rl-iy),  adv.   In  a  pecuniary 
manner  ;  as  regards  money. 


Pe-cnn'la-ry  (pe-kiin'ya-rj? ;  277),  a.     [L.  peoinia-' 
rius,  fr.  pecunia  money,  orig.,  property  in  cattle,  fr.  pe- 
cus cattle  ;  cf.  F.pecuniaire.  See  Fee,  and  cf .  Peculiar.] 

1.  Relating  to  money ;  monetary  ;  as,  pecuniary  affairs 
or  losses. 

2.  Consisting  of  money ;  as,  a  pecuniary  penalty ;  a 
pecuniary  reward.       _  Burke. 

Pe-CU'ni-OUS  (pe-ku'nl-us),  a.  [L.  pecuniosus,  fr. 
pecunia  :  cf.  F.  pecunieux .]  Abounding  in  money ; 
wealthy ;  rich.     [Obs.]  Sherwood. 

Ped  (ped),  n.  [OE.  See  Peddler.]  A  basket ;  a 
hamper  ;  a  pannier.     [Obs.]  Halliwell. 

Ped'age  (ped'aj),  ?i.  ['Lh.  pedagium,  for  pedalicum. 
See  Paage.]  A  toll  or  tax  paid  by  passengers,  entitling 
them  to  safe-conduct  and  protection.     [Obs.]    Spelman. 

Ped'a-gog'ic  (ped'a-goj'Ik),  n.  [From  Pedagogic,  a.  : 
cf.  G.  pedagogik.]    See  Pedagogics. 

Ped'a-gog'ic  (-goj'ik),     1  a.     [Gr.   waiSayMyiitds :    cf. 

Ped'a-gog'ic-al  (-i-kal),  J  'e.pedagogique.  See  Ped- 
agogue.] Of  or  pertaming  to  a  pedagogue ;  suited  to, 
or  characteristic  of,  a  pedagogue. 

Ped'a-gog'ics  (-iks),  n.  The  science  or  art  of  teach- 
ing ;  the  principles  and  rules  of  teaching  ;  pedagogy. 

Ped'a-gOg-lsm  (pSd'a-gog-Tz'm ;    277),    n.      [Cf.   F. 

pedagogisme.]     The  system,  occupation,  character,  or 

manner  of  pedagogues.  Hilton. 

Avocations  of  pedantry  and  pedagogism.       De  Foe- 

Ped'a-gogue  (ped'a-g6g),  n.  [F.  pedagogue,  L.  pae- 
dagogus,  Gr.  TratSayojyo^  ;  n-ats,  TratSos,  a  boy  -j-  ayet,v  to 
lead,  guide ;  cf .  dywyds  leading.  See  Page  a  servant, 
Agent.]  1.  {Gr.  Antiq.)  A  slave  who  led  his  master's 
children  to  school,  and  had  the  charge  of  them  generally. 

2.  A  teacher  of  children  ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
teach  the  young ;  a  schoolmaster. 

3.  One  who  by  teaching  has  become  foiinal,  positive, 
or  pedantic  in  his  ways ;  one  who  has  the  manner  of  a 
schoolmaster ;  a  pedant.  Goldsmith. 

Ped'a-gogue,  v.  t.  [Cf.  L.  paedagogare  to  instruct.] 
To  play  the  pedagogue  toivard.     [Obs.]  Prior. 

Ped'a-gO'gy  (pSd'a-go'jy  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  TraiSayioyia : 
cf.  F.  pedagogie.]     Pedagogics  ;  pedagogism.         South. 

Pe'dal  (pe'dal  m  def.  1 ;  277),  a.  [L.  pedalis,  fr.  pes, 
pedis,  foot.  See  Foot,  and  cf.  Pew.]  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  foot,  or  to  feet,  literally  or  figuratively ;  spe- 
cifically {Zo'dl.),  pertaining  to  the  foot  of  a  mollusk;  as, 
the  pedal  ganglion. 

2.  (ped'al)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pedal ;  having  pedals. 

Pedal  curve  or  surface  (Geom.),  the  curve  or  surface 
wliich  is  the  locus  of  the  feet  of  perpendiculars  let  fall 
from  a  fixed  point  upon  the  straight  lines  tangent  to  a 
given  curve,  or  upon  the  planes  tangent  to  a  given  surface. 
— Pedal  note  (Mus.),  the  note  which  is  hela  or  sustained 
through  an  organ  point.  See  Organ  point,  under  Organ. 
—Pedal  organ  (Mus.),  an  organ  which  has  pedals  or  a  range 
of  keys  moved  by  the  feet ;  that  portion  of  a  full  orgac 
which  is  played  with  the  feet. 

Ped'al  (ped'al),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pSdale,  It.  pedale.  See 
Pedal,  a.]  1.  {mech.)  A  lever  or  key  acted  on  by  the 
foot,  as  in  the  pianoforte  to  raise  the  dampers,  or  in  the 
organ  to  open  and  close  certain  pipes ;  a  treadle,  as  in  a 
lathe  or  a  bicycle. 

2.  {Geom.)  A  pedal  curve  or  surface. 

Pe-da'li-an  (pe-da'li-an),  a.  Relating  to  the  foot,  or 
to  a  metrical  foot ;  pedal.     [i2.]  Ilaunder. 

Pe-dal'i-ty  (pe-dSl'i-ty),  n.  The  act  of  measuring  by 
paces.     [J?.]  Ash, 

Pe-da'ne-OUS  (pe-da'ne-us),  a.  [L.  pedaneus  of  the 
size  of  a  foot.]     Going  on  foot ;  pedestrian.     [P.] 

Ped'ant  (ped'ant),  n.  [F.  pedant.  It.  pedante,  fr.  Gr. 
waiSeveiv  to  instruct,  from  jrais  boy.    See  Pedagogue.] 

1.  A  schoolmaster  ;  a  pedagogue.     [Obs.]        Bryden. 

Apedant  that  keeps  a  school  i'  th'  church.         Skak, 

2.  One  who  puts  on  an  air  of  learning ;  one  who  makes 
a  vain  display  of  learning ;  a  pretender  to  superior  knowl- 
edge. Addison. 

A  scholar,  yet  surely  no  pedant,  was  he.    Goldsmith. 

Pe-dan'tic  (pe-d5n'tTk),  l  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

Pe-dan'tic-al  (-tt-kal),  )  pedant ;  characteristic  of, 
or  resembling,  a  pedant ;  ostentatious  of  learning ;  as,  a 
pedantic  writer ;  a  pedantic  description ;  a  pedantical 
affectation.    "  Figures  pedantical."  Shak. 

Pe-dan'tic-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  pedantic  manner. 

Pe-dan'tlC-ly  (^tlk-l^),  adv.    Pedantically.     [E.] 

Ped'ant-ism  (pSd'ant-iz'm),  n.  The  ofiice,  disposi- 
tion, or  act  of  a  pedant ;  pedantry.     [Obs.] 

Ped'ant-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  pedantiser.]  To  play 
the  pedant ;  to  use  pedantic  expressions.     [R.] 

Ped'an-tOC'ra-oy  (ped'an-tgk'ra-sy),  n.  [Pedant -\- 
iemocracy.]    The  sway  of  pedants.     [R.]       J.  S.  Mill. 

Ped'ant-ry  (ped'ant-ry),  n.  [tm.F.pedanterie.]  The 
acts,  character,  or  manners  of  a  pedant ;  vain  ostenta- 
tion of  learning.  "  This  ^edan/T-y  of  quotation. "  Cowley. 

'T  is  a  practice  that  savors  much  oi pedantry.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ped'ant-y  (-y),  n.  An  assembly  or 
clique  of  pedants.     [Obs.]         Milton. 

Pe-da'ri-an  (pe-da'rl-an),  n.  [L. 
pedarius,  fr.  pedarius  belonging  to 
the  foot,  fr.  pes,  pedis,  foot.]  {Rom. 
Atitiq.)  One  of  a  class  eligible  to  the 
office  of  senator,  but  not  yet  chosen, 
who  could  sit  and  speak  in  the  senate, 
but  could  not  vote  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause he  might  indicate  his  opinion  by 
walking  over  to  the  side  of  the  party 
he  favored  when  a  vote  was  taken. 

Ped'a-ry  (pSd'a-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Peda- 
RIES  (-rlz).  [L.  pedarius  of  the  foot.] 
A  sandal.     [Obs.]  Latimer. 

II  Pe-da'ta  (pe-da'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Pedate.]  {Zo'dl.)  An  order  of 
holothurians,  including  those  that 
;Ki"e  ?iQbulanral  suckers,  or  feet,  and 
ai.  internal  gill. 


Pedata  {Pentacta 
minuta).  a  Feet ; 
t  Tentacles.    X  8 
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Ped'ate  (pSd'St),  a.  [L.  pedatus,  p.  p.  of  pedare  to 
furnish  with  feet,  fr.  pes, 
pedis,  a  toot.'}  {Bot.)  Fal- 
mate,  with  the  lateral  lobes 
cleft  into  two  or  more  seg- 
ments ;  —  said  of  a  leaf.  — 
—  Ped'ate-ly,  udv. 

Pe-darWid  (pS-dat'i- 
fld),a     [Pedate  +  root  ot  Pedate  Leaf. 

L.  Jindere  to  split.]     (Boi.) 

Cleft  in   a  pedate  manner,  but   having  the  lobes  dis- 
tinctly connected  at  the  base  ;  —  said 
of  a  leaf. 

Ped'dle  (pSd'd'l),  v.  i.  [From 
Peddler.]  1.  To  travel  about  with 
wares  for  sale;  to  go  from  place  to 
place,  or  from  house  to  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  retailing  goods ;  as,  to 
peddle  without  a  license. 

2.  To  do  a  small  business;  to  be 
busy  about  trifles ;  to  piddle. 

Ped'dle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Peddled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&.  vb.  n.  Peddhno  (-dlTug).]  To  sell  from  place  to 
place;  to  retail  by  carrying  around  from  customer  to 
customer ;  to  hawk ;  hence,  to  retail  in  very  small  quan- 
tities ;  as,  to  peddle  vegetables  or  tinware. 

Ped'dler  (pSd'dler),  n.  [OE.  pedlere,  pedlare,  also  ped- 
dare,peoddare,  fr.  OE.  ped  a  basket,  of  unknown  origin.] 
One  who  peddles ;  a  traveling  trader ;  one  who  travels 
about,  retailing  small  wares  ;  a  hawker.  [Written  also 
pedlar  !mA pedler.~\  " Some  vagabond  huckster  or  ped- 
dler."  Hakluyt. 

Ped'dler-y  (-y),  n.  [Written  also  pedlary  and  ped- 
lery.']  1.  The  trade,  or  the  goods,  of  a  peddler;  hawk- 
ing ;  small  retail  business,  like  that  of  a  peddler. 

2.  Trifling ;  trickery.  [Oi«.]  "  Look  .  .  .  into  these 
their  ieceitlul peddleries."  Milton. 

Ped'dllng,  a.     1.  Hawking ;  acting  as  a  peddler. 

2.  Petty ;  insignificant.  "  The  miserable  remains  of  a 
peddling  commerce."  Burke. 

Ped'er-ast  (ped'er-5st),  n.  [G-r.  naiSepaa-rni  ;  ■n-al';, 
■TraiSds,  a  boy  -f-  ^po-v  to  love :  cf.  F.  pederaste.)^  One 
guilty  of  pederasty ;  a  sodomite. 

Ped'er-as'tlo  (-Ss'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  TraiSepao-TiKO!.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  pederasty. 

Ped'er-as'ty  (ped'er-as'ty),  n.  [Gr.  TraiSepao-Tca :  cf. 
F.  pederastie.~\    The  crime  against  nature  ;  sodomy. 

Ped'e-re'ro  (pSd'e-re'ro),  n.  [Sp.  pedrero,  fr.  OSp. 
pedra,  Sp.  piedra,  a  stone,  L.  petra,  fr.  Gr.  Tvirpa.  So 
named  because  it  was  at  first  charged  with  stones.] 
(Mil.)  A  term  formerly  applied  to  a  short  piece  of  cham- 
bered ordnance.      [Written  aiso paterero  and pelerero.^ 

II  Pe-de'SlS  (pe-de'sls),  n.  [NL.,  from  6r.  n-^Sijo-i;  a 
leaping.]  Same  as  Brownian  movement,  under  Bbownian. 

Ped'es-tal  (pgd'Ss-tal),  «.  [Sp.  pedestal;  cf.  F.  pie- 
destal,  It.  piedestallo ;  f r.  L.  pes,  pedis,  foot  +  OHG. 
stal  standing  place.,  station,  place,  akin  to  E.  stall.  See 
Foot,  and  Stall,  and  cf.  Footstall.]  1.  (Arch.)  The 
base  or  foot  of  a  column,  statue,  vase,  lamp,  or  the  like ; 
the  part  on  which  an  upright  work  stands.  It  consists 
of  three  parts,  the  base,  the  die  or  dado,  and  the  cor- 
nice or  surbase  molding.     See  Ulust.  of  Column. 

Build  him  apedestal,  and  say,  "  Stand  there  1 "   Cowper. 

2.  (a)  {Railroad  Cars)  A  casting  secured  to  the  frame 
of  a  truck  and  forming  a  jaw  for  holding  a  journal  box. 
(6)  {Mach.)  A  pillow  block  ;  a  low  housing,  (c)  (Bridge 
Building)  An  iron  socket,  or  support,  for  the  foot  of  a 
brace  at  the  end  of  a  truss  where  it  rests  on  a  pier. 

Pedestal  coil  (Steam  Heating),  a  group  of  connected 
straight  pipes  arranged  side  by  side  and  one  above  an- 
other, —  used  as  a  radiator. 

Pod'es-taled  (-tnld),  a.     Placed  on,  or  supported  by, 

a  pedestal ;  figuratively,  exalted.  Hawthorne. 

Pedestaled  haply  in  a  palace  court.  Keats. 

Pe-des'trl-al  (pe-d5s'tri-al),  a.  [L.  pedester,  -estris. 
It.  pes,  pedis,  a  foot:  cf.  F.  pedestre.  See  Pedal.]  Of 
■or  pertaining  to  the  feet ;  employing  the  foot  or  feet. 

Pe-des'tri-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  pedestrial  manner. 

Pe-des'tri-an  (-an),  a.  Going  on  foot ;  performed  on 
foot;  as,  a  pedestrian  journey. 

Pe-des'tri-an,  n.  A  walker ;  one  who  journeys  on  foot ; 
a  foot  traveler ;  specif.,  a  professional  walker  or  runner. 

Pe-des'trl-an-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  act,  art,  or  prac- 
tice of  a  pedestrian  ;  walking  or  running  ;  traveling  or 
racing  on  foot. 

Pe-des'tri-an-lze  (-Iz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pedes- 
trianized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pedesteianizino  (-i'- 
zTng).]     To  practice  walking  ;  to  travel  on  foot. 

Pe-des'tri-ous  (-us),  a.  Going  on  foot ;  not  winged. 
[06«.]    '^Pedestrious  animals."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ped'e-ten'tOUS  (pgd'e-tSn'tlas),  a.  [L.  pes,  pedis,  foot 
-f  tendere  to  stretch  out :  cf.  L.  pedetentim  by  degrees.] 
Proceeding  step  by  step  ;  advancing  cautiously.     [iJ.] 

That  pedetentous  pace  and  perletentous  mind  in  which  it  be- 
hooves the  wise  and  virtuous  improver  to  walk.    Sydney  Smitli. 

Ped'i-  (pgd'i-),  Ped'O-  (pSd'S-).  [See  Foot.]  Com- 
bining forms  from  L.  pes,  pedis,  foot,  as  pedipalp,  pedi- 
reme,  pedometer. 

Pe'di-al  (peMT-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  the  foot,  or  to  any 
or(;aii  called  a  foot ;  pedal.  Dana 

Ped'i-cel  (ped'i-sgl),  n.     [F.  pedicelle.    See  Pedicle.] 

1.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  stalk  which  supports  one  flower  or 
fruit,  whether  solitary  or  one  of  many  ultimate  divisions 
of  a  common  peduncle.  See  Peduncle,  and  Ulust.  of 
Flower,  (b)  A  slender  support  of  any  special  organ,  as 
that  of  a  capsule  in  mosses,  an  air  vesicle  in  algje,  or  a 
sporangium  in  ferns. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  slender  stem  by  which  certain  of  the 
lower  animals  or  their  eggs  are  attached.  See  Ulust.  of 
Aphis  lion. 

3.  (Anat.)  (a)  The  ventral  part  of  each  side  of  the 
neural  arch  connbotiug  it  with  the  centrum  of  a  vertebra. 


-  --  -I  Spine  of 
Starfish  {Asteruis)  hear- 
ing a  group  of  Pcdieet- 
larice  ;  o  Three-jawed 
Pedicellaiia  of  a  Sea 
Urchin.    Enlarged. 


(b)  An  outgrowth  of  the  frontal  bones,  which  supports 
the  antlers  or  horns  in  deer  and  allied  animals. 

Ped'i-celed  (ped'I-seld),  a.     Pedicellate. 

II  Ped'1-cel-la'rl-a   (-sel-la'rT-a),   n. ;    pi.    Pedicella- 
rm;  (-e).   [NL.  See  Pedicel.]  (Zool.)  A  peculiar 
forcepslike  organ  which  occurs  in  large  numbers 
upon  starfishes  and  echini.     Those  of  starfishes 
have  two  movable  jaws,  or  blades,  and  are  usu- 
ally nearly,  or  quite,  sessile  ;  those  of 
echini  usually  have  three  jaws  and  a 
pedicel.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Ped'l-cel'late  (-sSl'iat),  a.  Having 
a  pedicel ;  supported  by  a  pedicel. 

II  Ped'i-cel-U'na  (-sel-li'ua),  n.  [NL. 
See  Pedicel.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of 
Bryozoa,  of  the  order  Entoprocta,  hav- 
ing a  beU-shaped  body  supported  on  a 
slender  pedicel.  See  lUust.  under  En- 
toprocta. 

Ped'i-cle  (-k'l),  n.  [L.  pedicu- 

lus  a  little  foot,  dim.  otpes  foot ;    pedicellaria: 
cf.  F.  pedicule.    See  Pedal,  and 
cf.  Pedicel.]    Same  as  Pedicel. 

Pe-dlc'U-lar  (pe-dik'ii-ler),  a. 
[L.  pedicularis,  fr.  pediculus  a 
louse :   cf.  F.  pediculaire.'\     Of 
or  pertaining  to  lice ;  having  the  lousy  distemper  (phthi- 
riasis);  lousy.  Southey. 

Pe-dic'U-late  (-lat),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Pediculati. 

II  Pe-diC'U-la'ti  (-la'tr),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pedicle.] 
(Zool.)  An  order  of  fishes  including  the  anglers.  See 
Ulusts.  of  Angler  and  Batfish. 

Pe-dlc'U-la'tlon  (-la'shiSn),  n.     (Med.)  Phthiriasis. 

Ped'i-CUle  (ped'i-kul),  n.     [See  Pedicle.]     A  pedicel. 

II  Pe-dlc'U-U'na  (pe-dik'ii-li'na),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pe- 
diculus.] (Zool.)  A  division  of  parasitic  hemipterous 
insects,  including  the  true  lice.     See  Ulust.  in  Appendix. 

Pe-dic'U-IOUS  (-liis),  a.     [L.  pediculosus.!    Pedicular. 

II  Pe-dlc'U-luS  (-lus),  n.;  pi.  Pediculi  (-IT).  [L.,  a 
louse.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  wingless  parasitic  Hemip- 
tera,  including  the  common  lice  of  man.     See  LonsE. 

Ped'1-fonu  (pgd'i-fSrm),  a.  [Pecfi-  -j-  -/orm.^  Shaped 
like  a  foot. 

Pe-dig'er-OUS  (pe-dtj'er-iis),  a.  [Pedi-  -f-  -gerous.J 
(Zool.)  Bearing  or  having  feet  or  legs. 

Ped'1-gree  (p5d'i-gre),  n.  [Of  unknown  origin  ;  pos- 
sibly f  r.  F.par  degres  by  degrees,  —  for  a  pedigree  is  prop- 
erly a  genealogical  table  which  records  the  relationship 
of  families  by  degrees;  or,  perh.,  fr.  F.  pied  de  grue 
crane's  foot,  from  the  shape  of  the  heraldic  genealogical 
trees.]  1.  A  line  of  ancestors ;  descent ;  lineage  ;  geneal- 
ogy ;  a  register  or  record  of  a  line  of  ancestors. 

Alterations  of  surnames  .  .  .  have  obscured  the  truth  of  our 
pedigrees.  Camden. 

His  vanity  labored  to  contrive  us  o. pedigree.       Milton. 

I  am  no  herald  to  inquire  of  m^rC^  pedigrees.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  Jews  preserved  the  pedigrees  of  their  tribes.    Atierhury. 

2.  (Stock  Breeding)  A  record  of  the  lineage  or  strain 
of  an  animal,  as  of  a  horse. 

Ped'i-lU'vy  (pSd'i-lu'vy),  n.  IPedi-  -f  L.  lucre  to 
wash:  cf.  It.  &  &p.  pediluvio,  F. pediluve.l  The  bath- 
ing of  the  feet ;  a  bath  for  the  feet.     [06s.] 

II  Pe-dlm'a-na  (pe-dim'a-na),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pes, 
pedis,  foot+  manus  hand.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  mar- 
supials, including  the  opossums. 

Ped'1-mane (p§d'i-man),  n.  [Cf .  F. pedimane.l  (Zool.) 
A  pedimanous  marsupial ;  an  opossum. 

Fe-dim'a-nous  (pe-dTm'a-niis),  a,  [See  Pedimana.] 
(Zool.)  Having  feet  resembling  hands,  or  with  the  first 
toe  opposable,  as  the  opossums  and  monkeys. 

Ped'l-ment  (pSd'T-ment),  n.  [L.  pes,  pedis,  a  foot. 
See  Foot.]  (Arch.)  Originally,  in  classical  architecture, 
the  triangular  space  forming  the  gable  of  a  simple  roof ; 
hence,  a  similar  form  used  as  a  decoration  over  porticoes, 
doors,  windows,  etc. ;  also,  a  rounded  or  broken  frontal 
having  a  similar  position  and  use.     See  Temple. 

Ped'l-men'tal  (-men'tal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
pediment ;  resembling  a  pediment. 

Ped'i-palp  (pSd'T-palp),  m.  [Gi.F.pedipalpe.']  (Zool.) 
One  of  the  Pedipalpi. 

II  Ped'i-pal'pl(-pSi'p!),re.pZ. 

[NL.  See  Pedipalpus.]  (Zool.) 
A  division  of  Arachnida,  includ- 
ing the  whip  scorpions  (The- 
lyphonus)  and  allied  forms. 
Sometimes  used  in  a  wider 
sense  to  include  also  the  true 
scorpions. 

Ped'i-pal'pous    (-pSl'pus),        "^  3 

a.  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to,  or  re-  One  of  the  Pedipalpi  (Phnj- 
sembling,  the  pedipalps.  '""  '"«"""^)- 

Ped'i-pal'pus  (-piis),  n. ;  pi.  Pedipalpi  (-pi).  [NL. 
See  Pes,  and  Palpus.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  second  pair 
of  mouth  organs  of  arachnids.  In  some  they  are  leglike, 
but  in  others,  as  the  scorpion,  they  terminate  in  a  claw. 

Ped'1-reme  (pSd'i-rem), «.  [Ped?- -f- L.  re?n  «i  oar.] 
(Zool. )  A  crustacean,  some  of  whose  feet  serve  as  oars. 

Ped'lM  I  (PS<l''er),  n.    See  Peddler. 

Pe'dO-bap'tlsm  (pe'dS-bSp'tTz'm  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  jrai?, 
TraiSos,  a  child  +  F,  baptism.']  The  baptism  of  infants 
or  of  small  children.     [Written  also  psedobaptism. ] 

Pe'dO-bap'tlst  (-tTst\  n.  One  who  advocates  or  prac- 
tices infant  baptism.     [Written  also  pivdobnptist.'] 

Ped'o-man'cy  (pSd'S-inSn'sy),  n.  \_Pedi-,  pedo-  + 
-7nancy.']  Divination  by  examining  the  soles  of  the 
feet. 

Pe-dom'e-ter  (i)t-d5ni'u-ter),  n.  [Pedi-,  pedo-  -)-  -me- 
ter:  cf.  V.  p(idoiiielrc.~\  (Mcch.)  An  instrument  for  in- 
dicating the  number  of  steps  taken  in  walking,  and  so 
ascertaining  the  distance  passed  over.     It  is  usually  in 


the  form  of  a  watch  ;  an  oscillating  weight  affected  by 
the  motion  of  the  body  causes  the  index  to  advance  a  cer- 
tain distance  at  each  step. 

Ped'O-met'ric  (ped'o-mSt'rik),  )  a.     Pertaining  to,  or 

Ped'0-met'ric-al  (-mgt'ri-kal),  (  measured  by,  a  pe- 
dometer. 

Ped'o-mo'tive  (-mo'tiv),  a.  [_Pedi-, pedo- -{-motive.'] 
Moved  or  worked  by  the  action  of  the  foot  or  feet  on  a 
pedal  or  treadle. 

Pe-dOt'ro-phy  (pe-dot'r6-fJ),  n.  [Gr.  7roi6oTpo<^i'a, 
fr.  7rat5,  TratSos,  a  child  -\-  Tpi^eLv  to  nourish  :  cf.  F. 
pedotrophie.]    The  art  of  nourishing  children  properly. 

II  Pe'dre-gal'  (pa'drii-gal'),  n.  [Sp.,  a  stony  place,  fr. 
T^iedra  stone.]     A  lava  field.     \_Mexico  &  Western  U.  S.] 

Pe-dun'cle  (pe-dun'k'l),  n.    [Formed  fr.  (assumed)  L. 
pedunculus,  dim.  of  pes,  pedis,  a  foot :  cf .  F. 
pedoncule.]    1.  (Bot.)  The  stem  or  stalk  that 
supports  the  flower  or  fruit  of  a  plant,  or  a  clus- 
ter of  flowers  or  fruits. 

^W^  The  ultimate  divisions  or  branches  of  a 
peduncle  are  called  pedicels.  In  the  case  of  a 
solitary  flower,  the  stalk  would  be  called  a  pe- 
duncle if  the  flower  is  large,  and  a  pedicel  it  it 
is  small  or  delicate. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  sort  of  stem  by  which  certain 
shells  and  barnacles  are  attached  to  other  ob- 
jects.   See  Ulust.  of  Barnacle. 

3.  (Anat.)  A  band   of    nervous  or  fibrous 
matter  connecting  different  parts  of  the  brain ; 
as,  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  ;  the  pe-  «  ■?'??"" 
dvncles  of  the  pineal  gland.  °    '''" 

Pe-dun'cled  (-k'ld),  a.  Having  a  peduncle;  sup- 
ported on  a  peduncle  ;  pedunculate. 

Pe-dun'ou-laf  (-kiS-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pSdonculaire.'] 
Of  or  iiertaining  to  a  peduncle  ;  growing  from  a  pedun- 
cle ;  as,  a  peduncular  tendril. 

II  Pe-dun'cu-la'ta  (-kfi-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pe- 
duncle.] (Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  Cirripedia,  including 
the  stalked  or  goose  barnacles. 

Pe-dun'CU-late  (-kJi-lat),     l  a.     (Biol.)  Having  a  pe- 

Pe-dun'cu-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  j  dnncle  ;  growing  on  a 
peduncle  ;  as,  a  pedunculate  flower ;  a  pedunculated  eye, 
as  in  a  lobster. 

Pee  (pe),  71.    See  1st  Pea. 

Pee,  n.     (Naut.)  Bill  of  an  anchor.     See  Peak,  3  (c). 

Peece  (pes),  n.  &  v.     [Obs.]    See  Piece.         Spenser. 

II  Pee'chl  (pe'chi),  n.     (Zo'ol.)  The  dauw. 

Peek  (pek),  V.  i.  [OE.  piken  :  cf .  F.  piquer  to  pierce, 
prick,  E.  pique.  Cf.  Peak.]  To  look  slyly,  or  with  the 
eyes  half  closed,  or  through  a  crevice ;  to  peep.  ICollog.'] 

Peek'a-bOO  (-a-b<)o),  n.     A  child's  game  ;  bopeep. 

Peel  (pel),  n.  [OE.  pel.  Cf.  Pile  a  heap.]  A  small 
tower,  fort,  or  castle  ;  a  keep.     [Scot.] 

Peel,  n.  [F.  pelle,  L.  pala.]  A  spadelike  implement, 
variously  used,  as  for  removing  loaves  of  bread  from  a 
baker's  oven  ;  also,  a  T-shaped  implement  used  by  print- 
ers and  bookbinders  for  hanging  wet  sheets  of  paper  on 
lines  or  poles  to  dry.     Also,  the  blade  of  an  oar. 

Peel,  V.  t.  [Confused  with  peel  to  strip,  but  fr.  F. 
piller  to  pillage.  See  Pill  to  rob.  Pillage.]  To  plun- 
der; to  pillage  ;  to  rob.     \_Obs.] 

But  govern  ill  the  nations  under  yoke, 

Peeling  their  provinces.  MiUon. 

Peel,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Peeled  (peld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Peeling.]  [F.  peler  to  pull  out  the  hair,  to  strip,  to 
peel,  fr.  L.  pilare  to  deprive  of  hair,  fr.  pilus  a  hair  ;  or 
perh.  partly  fr.  F.  peler  to  peel  off  the  skin,  peril,  fr.  L. 
pellis  skin  (cf.  Fell  skin).  Cf.  Peruke.]  1.  To  strip 
off  the  skin,  bark,  or  rind  of ;  to  strip  by  drawing  or 
tearing  off  the  skin,  bark,  husks,  etc. ;  to  flay ;  to  decor- 
ticate ;  as,  to  peel  an  orange. 

The  skillful  sliepherd  peeled  me  certain  wands.      Shak. 

2.  To  strip  or  tear  off  ;  to  remove  by  stripping,  as  the 
skin  of  an  animal,  the  bark  of  a  tree,  etc. 

Peel,  V.  i.  To  lose  the  skin,  bark,  or  rind ;  to  come 
off,  as  the  skin,  bark,  or  rind  does ;  —  often  used  with 
an  adverb  ;  as,  the  hark  peels  easily  or  readily. 

Peel,  n.     The  skin  or  rind  ;  as,  the  peel  of  an  orange. 

Pee'le  (pele),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  graceful  and  swift  South 
African  antelope  (Pelea  capreola).  The  hair  is  woolly, 
and  ash-gray  on  the  back  and  sides.  The  horns  are  black, 
long,  slender,  straight,  nearly  smooth,  and  very  sharp. 
Called  also  rheeboc,  and  rehboc. 

Peel'er  (pel'er),  n.     One  who  peels  or  strips. 

Peel'er,  n.     [See  Peel  to  plunder.]     A  pillager. 

Peel'er,  n.  A  nickname  for  a  policeman  ;  —  so  called 
from  Sir  Robert  Peel.     [British  Slang]     See  Bobby. 

Peelliouse'  (-hous'),  7i.    See  1st  Peel.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Peen  (pen),  n.     [Cf.  G.  pinne  pane  of  a  hammer.] 
(a)  A  round-edged,  or  hemispherical,  end  to 
the    head   of  a   hammer   or   sledge,   used   to  oj 
stretch   or  bend   metal   by   indentation,     (b) 
The  sharp-edged  end  of  the  head  of  a  mason's 
hammer.     [Spelt  a\so  pane,  pei7i,  and  pirnd.] 

Peen,  v.  t.  To  draw,  bend,  or  straighten, 
as  metal,  by  blows  with  the  peen  of  a  ham- 
mer or  sledge. 

Peenge  (penj),  v.  i.    To  complain.     [>Sco/.] 

Peep  (liep),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Peeped  „  i.^j„_ 
(pept) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Peeping.]  [Of  imita- 
tive origin  ;  cf.  OE.  pipen,  F.  piper,  pfpier,  L.  pijiire, 
pipare,  pipiare,  D.  &  G.  piepen.  Senses  2  and  3  per- 
haps come  from  a  transfer  of  sense  from  the  aonnd  which 
chickens  make  upon  the  first  breaking  of  the  shell  to  the 
act  accompanying  it ;  or  perhaps  from  the  influence  of 
peek,  or  peak.  Cf.  Pipe.]  1.  To  cry,  as  a  chicken 
hatching  or  newly  hatched  ;  to  chirp  ;  to  cheep. 

There  was  none  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth, 
or  peeped.  ys.  x.  W. 

2.  To  begin  to  appear ;  to  look  forth  from  conceal- 
ment ;  to  make  the  first  appearance. 
When  flowers  first  peeped,  and  trees  did  blossoius  bear.  Diijden. 
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3.  To  look  cautiously  or  slyly ;  to  peer,  as  through  a 
crevice ;  to  pry. 

I^eep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark.  Shak. 

From  her  cabined  loophole  peep.  Milton, 

Peep  Bight,  an  adjustable  piece,  pierced  with  a  small 

hole  to  peep  tlirough  in  aiming,  attached  to  a  rille  or 

other  firearm  near  the  breech. 

Peep  (pep),  n.   1.  The  cry  of  a  young  chicken ;  a  chirp. 

2.  First  outlook  or  appearance. 

Olt  have  we  seen  him  at  the^eep  of  dawn.         Gray. 

3.  A  sly  look  ;  a  look  aa  through  a  crevice,  or  from  a 
place  of  concealment. 

To  take  V  other  peep  at  the  stars.  Swift. 

4.  {,Zodl.)  (a)  Any  small  sandpiper,  as  the  least  sand- 
piper (Tringa  minutiUa).  (6)  The  European  meadow 
pipit  (Anthus  praiensis). 

Peep  show,  a  small  show,  or  object  exhibited,  wliich  is 
viewed  through  an  orifice  or  a  magnifying  glass.  —  Peep- 
o'-day  boys,  the  Irish  insurgents  of  1784  ;  —  so  called  Irom 
their  visiting  the  houses  of  the  loyal  Irish  at  daybreak  in 
search  of  arms.    [Cant] 

Peep'er  (pep'er),re.  1.  A  chicken  just  breaking  the 
shell ;  a  young  bird. 

2.  One  who  peeps  ;  a  prying  person ;  a  spy. 

"Who  'e  there  ?  peejiers,  .  .  .  eavesdroppers  ?     J.  Webster. 

3.  The  eye;  as,  to  close  the  peeper*.     ICoHoq.'i 
Peep'hole'  (-hoi'),  n.     A   hole,  or  crevice,  through 

wlncli  one  may  peep  without  being  discovered. 

Peep'lng  hole'.    See  Peephole. 

Pee'pul  tree'  (pe'piil  tre').  [Hind,  plpnl,  Skr.  pip- 
pala.}  {Bot.)  A  sacred  tree  (Ficus  religiosu)  of  the 
Buddhists,  a  kind  of  fig  tree  which  attains  great  size 
and  venerable  age.  See  Bo  tree.  [Written  also  pippu^ 
tree,  and  pipal  tree.'] 

Peer  (per),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Peered  (perd) ;  p. 

fr.  &  vb.  n.  Peering.]     [OF.  parir,  pareir,  equiv.  to 
.  paraitre  to  appear,  L.  parere.    Of.  Appear.]    1.  To 
come  in  sight ;  to  appear.     [Poetic'] 

So  honor peerei/i  In  the  meanest  habit.  Shak. 

See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown  I    B.  Jonson. 
2.  [Perh.  a  different  word ;  cf.  OE.  piren,  LG.  piren. 
Cf.  Pry  to  peep.]    To  look  narrowly  or  curiously  or  in- 
tently ;  to  peep  ;  as,  the  peering  day.  Milton. 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads.     Shak. 
As  if  through  a  dungeon  grate  he  peered.      Coleridge. 
Peer,  n.    [OE.  per,  OF.  per,  F.  pair,  it.  L.  par  equal. 
Cf.  Apparel,  Pair,  Par,  n..  Umpire.]     1.  One  of  the 
same  rank,  quality,  endowments,   character,   etc. ;    an 
equal ;  a  match ;  a  mate. 

In  song  he  never  had  his  peer.  Dryden. 

Shall  they  consort  only  with  their  peers  f    I.  Taylor. 

2.  A  comrade ;  a  companion ;  a  fellow ;  an  associate. 

He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  did  surpass.         Spenser. 

3.  A  nobleman  ;  a  member  of  one  of  the  five  degrees 
of  the  British  nobility,  namely,  duke,  marquis,  earl,  vis- 
count, baron ;  as,  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

A  noble  peer  of  mickle  trust  and  power.        Milton. 

House  of  Peers,  The  Peers,  the  British  House  of  Lords. 
See  Parliament.  —  Spiritual  peers,  the  bisliops  and  arch- 
bishops, or  lords  spiritual,  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Peer,  v.  t.     To  make  equal  in  rank,     [i?.]        Heylin. 

Peer,  v.  i.     To  be,  or  to  assume  to  be,  equal.     [iJ.] 

Peer'age  (-fij ;  48),  n.  [See  Peer  an  equal,  and  cf. 
Parage.]     1.  The  rank  or  dignity  of  a  peer.  Blackstone. 

2.  The  body  of  peers ;  the  nobility,  collectively. 

When  Charleraain  with  all  his  peerage  fell.        Milton. 

Peer'dom  (-dtim),  re.  Peerage  ;  also,  a  lordship.  [Obs.'] 

Peer'ess,  n.  The  wife  of  a  peer  ;  a  woman  ennobled 
in  her  own  right,  or  by  right  of  marriage. 

Peer'ie  1  (per'I),  a.     [See  1st  Peer,  2.]     Inquisitive ; 

Peer'y  )  suspicious ;  sharp.  [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 
"Two  peer)/ gray  eyes."  Sir  W.Scott. 

Peer'less   (per'les),   a.     Having  no  peer    or    equal ; 

matchless;  superlative.    "  Her peerZess  feature."    Shak. 

Unvailed  her  peerless  light.  Milton. 

—  Peerless-ly,  adv.  —  Peer'less-ness,  n. 

Peert  (pert),  a.     Same  as  Peart. 

Peet'weet  (pet'wet),  n.    Same  as  Pewit  (a  &  6). 

Pee'vlsh  (pe'vTsh),  a.  [OE.  pevische  ;  of  uncertain 
origin,  perh.  from  a  word  imitative  of  the  noise  made 
by  fretful  children  -f-  -ish.]  1.  Habitually  fretful ;  eas- 
ily vexed  or  fretted ;  hard  to  please  ;  apt  to  complain ; 
querulous ;  petulant.  "  Her peei;tiA  babe."  'Wordsworth. 
She  is  peevish,  sullen,  f  reward.  Shak. 

2.  Expressing  fretfulness  and  discontent,  or  unjustifi- 
able dissatisfaction ;  as,  a  peevish  answer. 

3.  Silly ;  chBcksh  ;  trifling.     [Obs.] 

To  send  auch peevish  tokens  to  a  king.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  9"erulous ;  petulant ;  cross  ;  ill-tempered ; 
testy ;  captious ;  discontented.    See  Fretpul. 

Pee'vlsh-ly,  adv.     In  a  peevish  manner.  Shak. 

Fee'vish-nesB,  n.  The  quality  of  being  peevish  ;  dis- 
position to  murmur ;  sourness  of  temper. 

Syn.  —  See  Petulance. 

Pee'vlt  (pe'vit),  Pee'Wlt  (pe'wit),  n.  {ZoU.)  See 
Pewit. 

Peg  (p8g),  n.  [OE. pegge ;  cf.  Sw.  pigg,  Dan.  pigs, 
point,  prickle,  and  E.  peak!]  1.  A  small,  pointed  piece 
of  wood,  used  in  fastening  boards  together.  In  attach- 
ing the  soles  of  boots  or  shoes,  etc. ;  as,  a  shoe  peg. 

2.  A  wooden  pin,  or  nail,  on  which  to  hang  things,  as 
coats,  etc.  Hence,  colloquially  and  figuratively :  A  sup- 
port ;  a  reason ;  a  pretext ;  as,  a,  peg  to  hang  a  claim  upon. 

3.  One  of  the  pins  of  a  musical  instrument,  on  which 
the  strings  are  strained.  Shak. 

4.  One  of  the  pins  used  for  marking  points  on  a  crib- 
bage  board. 

5.  A  step ;  a  degree  ;  esp.  in  the  slang  phrase  "  To 
taie  one  down  apes'." 

To  screw  papal  authority  to  the  highest  peg.     Barrow. 
And  took  your  grandees  down  a  iieg.         Hudibras. 


Pegasus  (Pegasus 
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Peg  ladder,  a  ladder  with  but  one  standard,  into  which 
cross  pieces  are  inserted.  —  Peg  tankard,  an  ancient  tank- 
ard marked  with  pegs,  so  as  to  divide  the  liquor  into 
equal  portions.   "  Drink  down  to  your  pey. "  Longfellow. 

—  Peg  tooth.  See  Fleam  tooth,  under  Fleam.  —  Peg  top, 
a  boy's  top  which  is  spun  by  throwing  it.—  Screw  peg,  a 
small  screw  without  a  head,  for  fastening  soles. 

Peg  (pSg),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pegged  (p5gd)  ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  n.  Pegging  (-ging).]  X.  To  put  pegs  into ;  to  fas- 
ten the  parts  of  with  pegs  ;  as,  to  peg  shoes  ;  to  confine 
as  with  pegs ;  to  restrict  or  limit  closely. 

I  will  rend  an  oak 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails.  Shak. 

2.  (Cribbage)  To  score  with  a  peg,  as  points  in  the 
game;  as,  she pesr^red  twelve  points.     [Collog.] 
Feg,  V.  i.    To  work  diligently,  as  one  wlio  pegs  shoes  ; 

—  usually  with  on,  at,  or  away  ;  as,  to  peg  away  at  a  task. 
II  Pe'ga-flor'  (pa'ga-dor'),  n.    [Sp.,  a  sticker.]   {Zo'ol.) 

A  species  of  remora  {Echeneis  naucrates).     See  Remora. 

Pe-ga'se-an  (pe-ga'se-on),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Pegasus,  or,  figuratively,  to  poetry. 

Peg'a-soia  (peg'a-soid),  a.  [Pegasus -\- -oid.]  (Zo'ol.) 
Like  or  pertaining  to  Pegasus. 

Peg'a-SUS  (-SUS),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  nTJya<ros.]  1.  (Gr. 
Myth. )  A  winged  horse  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the 
body  of  Medusa  when  she  was  slain.  He  is  noted  for 
causing,  with  a  blow  of  his  hoof,  Hippocrene,  the  inspir- 
ing fountain  of  the  Muses,  to  spring  from  Mount  Heli- 
con. On  this  account  he  is,  in  modern  times,  associated 
with  the  Muses,  and  with  ideas  of  poetic  inspiration. 

Each  spurs  his  jaded  Pegasus  apace.  Byron. 

2.  (Asiron.)  A  northern  constellation  near  the  vernal 
equinoctial  point.  Its  three  brightest  stars,  with  the 
brightest  star  of  Andromeda,  form 
the  square  of  Pegasus. 

3.  {Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  small  fishes, 
having  large  pectoral  fins,  and  the 
body  covered  with  hard,  bony  plates. 
Several  species  are  linown  from  the 
East  Indies  and  Cliina. 

Peg'ger  (peg'gei),  n.  One  who 
fastens  with  pegs. 

Peg'ging  (-ging),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  fastening  with  pegs. 

Pegm  (pern),  n.  [L.  pegma  a 
movable  stage,  Gr.  Trijy/aa,  orig.,  a 
framework.]  A  sort  of  moving  ma- 
chine employed  in  the  old  pageants. 
[Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Peg'ma-tlte  (p5g'ma-tit),  n. 
[Prom  Gr.  TrrjyfjLa  something  fastened  together,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  quartz  and  feldspar  in  graphic  granite :  cf .  F. 
pegmatite.  See  Pegm.]  (il/m.)  (a)  Graphic  granite.  See 
under  GRANrrE.  (b)  More  generally,  a  coarse  granite  oc- 
curring as  vein  material  in  other  rocks. 

Peg'ma-tit'lC  (-tit'ik),  a.  (3Iin.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  pegmatite  ;  as,  the  pegmatitic  structure 
of  certain  rocks  resembling  graphic  granite. 

Peg'ma-tOid  (pSg'ma-toid),  a.  [Pegmatite  -\-  -oid.] 
(Min.)  Resembling  pegmatite ;  pegmatitic. 

Peg'O-man'Cy  (-o-man'sy),  n.  [Gr.  mjy^  fountain  -\- 
-mancy.]     Divination  by  fountains.     [R.] 

Peg'roots'  (peg'roots'),  n.     Same  as  Setterwort. 

Peh1e-Vl' (pa'la-ve'),  re.  [VaxssePahlavi.]  An  an- 
cient Persian  dialect  in  which  words  were  partly  repre- 
sented by  their  Semitic  equivalents.  It  was  in  use  from 
the  3d  century  (and  perhaps  earlier)  to  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century,  and  later  in  religious  writings.  [Written 
also  Pahlavi.] 

Pein  (pen),  n.    See  Peen. 

Pei-ram'e-ter  (pi-rSm'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  ireipa.  a  trial  + 
-meter.]  A  dynamometer  for  measuring  the  force  re- 
quired to  draw  wheel  carriages  on  roads  of  different 
constructions.  G.  Francis. 

Pel-ras'tic  (pt-rSs'tik),  a.  [Gr.  5r«poo-TiK05,  fr.  iretpav 
to  try,  fr.  Treipa  a  trial.]  Fitted  for  trial  or  test ;  ex- 
perimental; tentative;  treating  of  attempts. 

Peise  (piz),  re.  [See  Poise.]  A  weight ;  a  poise.  [Obs.] 
"  To  weigh  pence  with  apewe."  Piers  Plowman. 

Peise,  V.  t.    To  poise  or  weigh.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down.  Shak. 

Pel'trel  (pa'trel),  re.     {Ane.  Armor)  See  Peytrel. 

Pe-jor'a-tive  (pe-j5r'a^tiv),  a.  [F.  pejoratif,  fr.  L. 
pejor,  used  as  compar.  of  malus  evil.]  Implying  or  im- 
puting evil ;  depreciatory  ;  disparaging ;  unfavorable. 

Pek'an (pSk'an),  re.  [F.petere.]  (^TooZ.)  See  Fisher,  2. 

Pek'oe  (pEk'o  or  pe'ko),  re.  [Chin,  pih-haou  :  cf.  F. 
peko'e.]     A  kind  of  black  tea.     [Written  also  pecco.] 

Pela  (pe'la),  re.    (Zo'ol.)  See  Wax  insect,  under  Wax. 

Pel'age  (pel'aj ;  48),  re.  [F.  pelage,  fr.  L.  pilus  hair.] 
(Zo'ol.)  The  covering,  or  coat,  of  a  mammal,  whether  of 
wool,  fur,  or  hair. 

Pe-la'gl-an  (pe-la'ji-an),  a.  [L.  pelagius,  Gr.  ireAi- 
710s,  fr.  Tre'Aa-yos  the  sea  :  cf.  F.  pelagien.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  tlie  sea  ;  marine ;  pelagic  ;  as,  pelagian  shells. 

Pe-la'gi-an,  n.  [L.  Pelagianus:  cf.  F.  pelagien.] 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of  Pelagius,  a  British  monk, 
born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century,  who  denied 
the  doctrines  of  hereditary  sin,  of  the  connection  be- 
tween sin  and  death,  and  of  conversion  through  grace. 

Pe-la'gi-an,  a.  [Cf.  P.  pelagien.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Pelagius,  or  to  his  doctrines'. 

Pe-Ia'gi-an-lsm  (-Tz'm),  re.  [Cf.  P.  pelagianisme.] 
The  doctrines  of  Pelagius. 

Pe-lag'iC  (-ISj'ik),  a.  [L.  pelagicus.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  ocean ;  —  applied  especially  to  animals  that 
live  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  away  from  the  coast. 

Pel'ar-gon'ic  (pel'ar-gon'Ik)  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  designating,  an  organic  acid  (called  also  nonoie 
acid)  found  in  the  leaves  of  the  geranium  (Pelargonium) 
and  allied  plants. 

II  Pel'ar-gO'ni-um  (-go'ni-iim),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ttc- 
Aapyo?  a  stork.]     (Bot.)  A  large  genus  of  plants  of  the 
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order  Geranlacex,  differing  from  Geranium  in  having  c 
spurred  calyx  and  an  irregular  covoUa. 

(I^°°  About  one  hundred  and  seventy  species  are 
known,  nearly  all  of  them  natives  of  South  Africa,  and 
many  having  very  beautiful  blossoms.  See  the  Note  un- 
der Geranium. 

Pe-las'gi-an  (pe-las'jl-an), )  a.      [L.    Pelasgns,    Gr. 

Pe-las'gic  (pe-las'jlk),         )      neAaayds  a  Pelasgian.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pslasgians,  an  ancient  peo- 
ple of  Greece,  of  roving  habits. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Wandering. 

Pel'e-can  (pel'e-kan),  re.    (Zool.)  See  Pelican. 

II  Fel'e-can'l-for'mes  (-kSu'I-fSr'mez),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Pelican,  and  -form.]  (Zo'ol.)  Those  birds  that  are 
related  to  the  pelican  ;  the  Totipalmi. 

Pel'e-COid  (-koid),  re.  [Gr.  weAe/cus  a  hatchet  +  -oid  ] 
(Georn.)  A  figure,  somewhat  hatchet- 
shaped,  bounded  by  a  semicircle  and 
two  inverted  quadrants,  and  equal  in 
area  to  the  square  A  B  C  D  inclosed  by 
the  chords  of  the  four  quadrants. 
[Written  also  peKcoirf.]        3Iath.  Diet. 

II  Pel'e-cyp'0-da  (-stp'o-da),  re.  pi. 
[NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  Tre'Aexut  a  hatchet  -f  -po- 
da.]  (Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Lamellieranchia. 

Pel'e-grxne  (-grin),  a.  See  Pere- 
grine.   [Obs.] 

Pel'er-ine  (pel'er-in  or  -en),  re.  [F. 
p'elerine  a  tippet,  fr.  pelerin  a  pilgrim,  fr.  L.  peregrinus 
foreign,  alien.  See  Pilgrim.]  A  woman's  cape ;  espe- 
cially, a  fur  cape  that  is  longer  in  front  than  behind. 

Pelf  (p51f),  re.  [OE.  pelfir  booty,  OF.  pel/re,  akin  to 
pel/rer  to  plunder,  and  perh.  to  E.  pillage.  Cf.  Pilfer.] 
Money  ;  riches  ;  lucre  ;  gain ;  —  generally  conveying  the 
idea  of  something  ill-gotten  or  worthless.  It  has  no  plu' 
ral.  "Mucky pey."  Spenser.  " Paltry peZ/."  Burke. 
Can  their  pe^/" prosper,  not  got  hy  valor  or  industry  ?  Fuller. 

Peli'lsh,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  pelf.  Stanyhurst. 

Pel'fray  (pSI'fra),  )  re.     Pelf ;  also,  figuratively,  rub- 

Pel'fry  (pel'frj?),    f      bish ;  trash.    [Obs.]    Cranmer, 

Pel'1-can  (pel'i-kan),  re.     [F.  pe- 
lican,  L.  pelicamis,  pelecanus,  Gr. 
TreAeKai/,     TreAfKcts,     TreAe'/cayOff,     the 
woodpecker,  and  also  a  watei  bu'd 
of  the  pelican  kind, 
fr.   weKexav  to  hew 
with  an  ax,  fr.  ire- 
AeKws  an  ax,  akin  to 
Skr.   p  ar  a  g  u  .] 
[Written  also  pele- 
e  an  .]     1.  (Zo'ol.) 
Any  large    web- 
footed  bird  of  the 
genus  Pelecanus,  of 
which  about  adozen 
species  are  known. 
They  have  an  enor- 
mous bill,  to  the  lower  edge  o€  which  is  attached  a  pouch 
in  which  captured  fishes  are  temporarily  stored. 

^W^  The  American  white  pelican  (Pelecanus  erythro- 
rhynchos)  and  the  brown  species  {P.  fxtscus)  are  abundant 
on  the  Florida  coast  in  winter,  but  breed  about  the  lakes 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  British  America. 

2.  (Old  Chem.)  A  retort  or  still  having  a  curved  tube 
or  tubes  leading  back  from  the  head  to  the  body  for  con- 
tinuous condensation  and  redistillation. 

8^°°  The  principle  is  still  employed  in  certain  modem 
forms  of  distilling  apparatus. 

Frigate  pelican  (Zo'ol.),  the  frigate  bird.  See  under 
Frigate.  —  Pelican  fish  (Zo'ol.),  a  deep-sea  fish  (Eurypha- 
rynx  pelecanoides)  oi  the  order  ii/ojneri,  remarkable  for 
the  enormous  development  of  the  jaws,  which  support  a 
large  gular  pouch.  —  Pelican  flower  (Bot.),  the  very  large 
and  curiously  shaped  blossom  of  a  climbing  plant  {Ans- 
tolochia  grandiflora)  of  the  West  Indies ;  also,  the  plant 
itself .  — Pelican  ibis  (Zo'dl.),  a  large  Asiatic  wood  ibis 
(Tantalus  leucocephalus).  The  head  and  throat  are  des- 
titute of  feathers ;  the  plumage  is  white,  with  the  quill8 
and  the  tail  greenish  black. — Pelican  in  her  piety  (in  her- 
aldry and  symbolical  art),  a  representation  of  a  pelican  in 
the  act  of  wounding  her  breast  in  order  to  nourish  her 
young  with  her  blood  ;  —  a  practice  fabulously  attributed 
to  the  bird,  on  account  of  which  it  was  adopted  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  Redeemer,  and  of  charity.  —  Pelican's  foot 
(Zo'ol.),  a  marine  gastropod  shell  of  the  g«nus  Aporrhais, 
esp.  Aporrhais  pes-pelicani  of  Europe. 

Pel'ick  (-Tk),  re.   (Zo'ol.)  The  American  coot  (ii'MKco). 

Pel'i-coid  (pSl'T-koid),  re.    See  Pelecoid. 

II  Pel'1-CO-sau'ri-a  (pSl'T-k6-sa'ri-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  nekiKa  a  wooden  bowl  (but  taken  to  mean,  pelvis) 
-\-  o-aCpos  a  lizard.]  (Paleon.)  A  suborder  of  Thero- 
morpha,  including  terrestrial  reptiles  from  the  Permian 
formation. 

Pe'll-om  (pe'lT-8m),  re.  [See  Pelioma.]  (Min.)  A 
variety  of  iolite,  of  a  smoky  blue  color ;  pelioma. 

II  Pe'll-O'ma  (pe'li-o'ma),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TrcAi'to/iio, 
fr.  jreAios  livid.]     1.  (ilfeti.)  A  livid  ecchymosis. 

2.  (Min.)  See  Peliom. 

Pe-lisse'  (pe-les'),  re.  [V.,iT.\j.  pelliceus,pellicius, 
made  of  skins,  fr.  pellis  a  skin.  Cf.  Pelt  skin.  Pilch, 
and  see  2d  Pell.]  An  outer  garment  for  men  or  women, 
originally  of  fur,  or  lined  with  fur ;  a  lady's  outer  gar- 
ment, made  of  silk  or  other  fabric. 

Pell  (p5I),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Pelt,  v.  i.]  To  pelt ;  to  knock 
about.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

Pell,  re.  [OF.  pel,  P.  peau,  L.  pellis  a  skin.  See  PelIi 
a  skin.]     1.  A  skin  or  hide;  a  pelt. 

2.  A  roll  of  parchment ;  a  parchment  record. 

Clerk  of  the  pells,  formerly,  an  officer  of  the  exchequer 
who  entered  accounts  on  certain  parchment  rolls,  called 
pell  rolls.    [Eng.] 

Pellack  (pSnak),  re.  [Cf.  Qai&l.  peileag.']  (Zool.)  A 
porpoise. 

Pell'age  (pSl'aj),  re.  [See  2d  Pell.]  A  customs  duty 
on  skins  of  leather. 
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PelOa^gra  (pSl'14-gr4),  n.  [It.]  (Med.)  An  erythem- 
atous affection  of  the  skin,  with  severe  constitutional 
and  nervous  symptoms,  endemic  in  Northern  Italy. 

Pel'la-grln  (p51'la-grin),  n.  One  vcho  is  afflicted  with 
pellagra.  Cliambers^s  Bncyc. 

Pellet  (pSl'lSt),  n.  [F.  pelote,  LL.  pelota,  pilota,  fr. 
L.  pila  a  ball.  Cf.  Platoon.]  1.  A  little  ball ;  as,  a 
pellet  of  wax  or  paper. 

2.  A  bullet ;  a  ball  for  firearms.     {_0bs.2  Bacon. 

As  swift  as  apellet  oat  of  a  gun.  Chaucer. 

Pellet  molding  (Arch.),  a  narrow  band  ornamented  with 
small,  flat  disks. 

Pel'let,  V.  t.    To  form  into  small  balls.    [06s.]    Shak. 

Pel1et-ed,  a.  Made  of,  or  like,  pellets ;  furnished 
with  pellets.     [iJ.]     "  This  peKeifed  storm."  Shak. 

II  Pel'U-bran'cm-a'ta    (pSl'lt-brSn'ki-a'ta),    n.   pi 
[NL.,  fr.  pellis  garment  -f-  branchia  a 
gill.]    (Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  Nudibran- 
chiata,  in  which  the  mantle  itself  serves 
as  a  gill. 

Pel'11-cle  (pellT-k'I),  n.  [L.  pellicula, 
dim.  of  pellis  skin :   cf.  F.  pellicule.'] 

1.  A  thin  skin  or  film. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  thin  film  formed  on  the 
surface  of  an  evaporating  solution. 

Pel-llc'U-lar  (pel-llk'u-ler),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  pellicle.  Henslow. 

Pel-liae  (pel-ll'le),'  n.  (Zodl.)  The 
redshank ;  —  so  called  from  its  note. 
[Prov.  Eng.'] 

Pel'li-to-ry  (p51'lT-t$-rJ),  n.  [OE. 
pariiorie,  OF.  paritoire,  F.  parietaire  ; 
(cf.  It.  &  Sp.  parietaria),  L.  parietaria 
the  parietary,  or  pellitory,  the  wall 
plant,  fr.  parietarius  belonging  to  the  One  of  the  Pelli- 
walls,  f r.  paries,  parietis,  a  wall.  Cf.  branchiata 
Pametaky.]  (^o<.)  The  common  name  roi'ca?'  '''''"" 
of  the  several  species  of  the  genus 
Parietaria,  low,  harmless  weeds  of  the  Nettle  family  ;  — 
also  called  wall  pellitory,  and  lichwort. 

15^^  Parietaria  officinalis  is  common  on  old  walls  in 
Europe ;  P.  Pennsylvanica  is  found  in  the  United  States ; 
and  six  or  seven  more  species  are  found  near  the  Medi- 
terranean, or  in  the  Orient. 

Pelll-to-ry,  re.  [Sp.  pelitre,  fr.  L.  pyrethrum.  See 
Bertkah.]  (Bot.)  (a)  A  composite  plant  (Anacyclus 
Pyrethrum)  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  having  finely 
divided  leaves  and  whitish  flowers.  The  root  is  the  offic- 
inal pellitory,  and  is  used  as  an  irritant  and  sialogogue. 
Called  also  bertram,  and  pellitory  of  Spain,  (b)  The 
feverfew  (Chrysanthemum  Parthenium) ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause it  resembles  the  above. 

Pell'-mell'  (pel'mSl'),  n.    See  Pall-mall. 

Pell'meU',  adv.  [F.  pele-mele,  prob.  fr.  pelle  a  shovel 
-{-  meter  to  mix,  as  when  different  kinds  of  grain  are 
heaped  up  and  mixed  with  a  shovel.  See  Peel  shovel. 
Medley.]  In  utter  confusion ;  with  confused  violence. 
"Men,  horses,  chariots,  crowded pellmell."  Milton. 

Pel-lu'cid  (pgl-lu'sid),  a.  [L.  pellucidus ;  per  (see 
Pek-) -f-  feci(i«s  clear,  bright :  ci.V.  pellucide.']  Trans- 
parent ;  clear ;  limpid ;  translucent ;  not  opaque.  "  Pel- 
lucid crystal."  Dr.  H.  More.  ^'Pellucid  streams." 
Wordsworth. 

Pel'lu-cid'I-ty  (pel'lii-sTd'i-ty),  1  re.  \Jj. pelludditas.l 

Pel-lu'cid-ness  (pSl-lii'sTd-nes), )  The  quality  or 
■ftate  of  being  pellucid  ;  transparency ;  translucency  ; 
clearness ;  as,  the  pellucidity  of  the  air.  Locke. 

Pel-lu'cld-ly,  adv.     in  a  pellucid  manner. 

II  Pel'ma  (pSl'ma),  re.  ,•  pi.  Pelmata  (-ta).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  jr€'A|iia.]     (Zoiil.)  The  under  surface  of  the  foot. 

Pe-lO'pi-um  (pe-lo'pi-um),  n.  [NI;.,  fr.  L.  Pelops, 
brother  of  Niobe,  Gr.  ITeXoi//.]  (Chem.)  A  supposed  new 
metal  found  in  columbite,  afterwards  shown  to  be  iden- 
tical with  columbium,  or  niobium. 

.  Pel'0-pon-ne'sian  (pSl'o-p5n-ne'shan  or  -zhan),  a. 
[L.  Peloponnesius,  fr.  Peloponnesus,  6r.  XleKonovvriaos, 
fit.,  the  Island  of  Pelops ;  rteAoi/i,  -ottos,  Pelops  -)-  vijcros 
an  island.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Peloponnesus,  or 
southern  peninsula  of  Greece.  —  re.  A  native  or  an  in- 
habitant of  the  Pelopomiesus. 

II  Pe-lO'rl-a  (pe-lo'rl-a),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  jreAiopios 
monstrous.]  (Bot.)  Abnormal  regularity  ;  the  state  of 
certain  flowers,  which,  being  naturally  irregular,  have 
become  regular  through  a  symmetrical  repetition  of  the 
special  irregularity. 

Pe-lO'rlc  (pe-lo'rik),  a.  (Bot.)  Abnormally  regular 
or  symmetrical.  Darwin. 

Pel'0-tage  (p51'o-taj),  re.     [F.]     Packs  or  bales  of 
Spanish  wool. 

Pelt  (pSlt),  re.  [Cf.  G.  pelz  a  pelt,  fur,  fr.  OF.  pelice, 
F.  pelisse  (see  Pelisse)  ;  or  perh.  shortened  fr.  peltry.'] 

1.  The  skin  of  a  beast  with  the  hair  on  ;  a  raw  or  un- 
dressed hide ;  a  skin  preserved  with  the  hairy  or  woolly 
covering  on  it.    See  4th  Fell.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Raw  pelts  clapped  about  them  for  their  clothes.     Fuller. 

2.  T^e  human  skin.     [_Jocose'\  Dryden. 

3.  (Falconry)  The  body  of  any  quarry  killed  by  the 
hawk. 

Pelt  rot,  a  disease  affecting  the  hair  or  wool  of  a  beast. 
Pelt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pelted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Pelting.]  [OE.  pelten,  pulten,  pilten,  to  thrust,  throw, 
strike ;  cf.  L.  pultare,  equiv.  to  pulsare  (v.  freq.  fr. 
pellere  to  drive),  and  B.  pulse  a  beating.]  1.  To  strike 
with  something  thrown  or  driven  ;  to  assail  with  pellets 
or  missiles  ;  as,  to  pelt  with  stones  ;  pelted  with  hail. 

The  chidden  billows  seem  to  pelt  the  clouds.       Shak, 
2.  To  throw  ;  to  use  as  a  missile. 

My  Phillis  me  with  pelted  apples  plies.        Dryden. 
Pelt,  V.  i.     1.  To  throw  missiles.  Sliak. 

2.  To  throw  out  words.     [06s.] 

Another  smothered  seems  topelt  and  swear.        Shak, 
Felt,  n.    A  blow  or  stroke  from  something  thrown. 


llPel'ta  (pSl't4),  re.;  pi.  PELTiE  (-te).     [L.,  a  shield, 
fr.  Gr.   rre'^TTj.]     1.  (Anliq.)  A  small  shield,  especially 
one  of  an  approximately  elliptic  form,  or  crescent-shaped. 
2.  (Bot.)  A  flat  apothecium  liaving  no  rim. 
Pel'tate  (pSl'tat),      I  a.     [Cf.  F.  pelte.    See  Pelta.] 
Pel'ta-ted  (-ta-ted),  J       Shield-shaped ; 
soutiform ;  (Bot.)  having  the  stem  or  sup- 
port  attached  to  the  lower  surface,  in- 
stead of  at  the  base  or  margin  ;  —  said  of 
a  leaf  or  other  organ.  —  Pel'tate-ly  (-tat- 
ly),  adv. 
Pelt'er  (pelt'er),  re.     One  who  pelts. 
Pel'ter  (pBl'ter),  n,     A  pinchpenny ;   a 
mean,   sordid  person ;    a  miser ;   a  skin- 
flint.    [06s.]    "Let  such  pe«ers  prate."    f 'vV'"','^ ''^^f 
^     Gascoigne,   »"-^3'*°"<J'fe- 
Pel'ti-Iorm  (pSl'tt-fSrm),  a.  \_Pelta  +  -/orrei.]  Shield- 
like, with  the  outline  nearly  circular ;  pellate.     Henslow. 
Pel'tlng  (pel'tTng),  a.    Mean ;  paltry.    [06s.]    Shak. 
Pelt'ry  (pSlt'ry ),  re.     [F.  pelleterie  peltry,  furriery,  f r. 
pelletier  a  furrier,  fr.  OF.  pel  skin,  P.  peazi,  L.  pellis. 
See  Pelt  a  skin,  Pell,  re..  Fell  a  skin.]    Pelts  or  skins, 
collectively ;  skins  with  the  fur  on  them  ;  furs. 
Pelt'ry-ware'  (-wSr'),  n.    Peltry.     [06s.] 
II  Pe-lu'dO  (pa-16o'do),  n.    [Sp.  peludo  hairy.]   (Zo'ol.) 
The  South  American  hairy  armadillo  (Dasypus  villosus). 
Pe-lu'si-ac  (pe-lu'shl-Sk),  a.    [L.  Pelusiacus.]    Of  or 
pertaining  to  Pelusium,  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt ;  as,  the 
Pelusiae  (or  former  eastern)  outlet  of  the  Nile. 

Pel'VlC  (pgl'vik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region 
of,  the  pelvis ;  as,  pelvic  cellulitis. 

Pelvic  arch,  or  Pelvic  girdle  (Anal.),  the  two  or  more 
bony  or  cartilaginous  pieces  of  the  vertebrate  skeleton  to 
which  the  hind  limbs  are  articulated.  When  fuUy  ossi- 
fied, tlie  arch  usually  consists  of  three  principal  bones  on 
each  side,  tlie  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubis,  which  are  often 
closely  united  in  the  adult,  forming  the  innominate  bone. 
See  Innominate  bone,  under  Innominate. 

Pel-vlm'e-ter  (pgl-vTm'e-ter),  n.  [Pelvis  -(-  -meter  : 
cf.  F.  pelvimetre.~\  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
dimensions  of  the  pelvis.  Coxe. 

Pel'vls  (pSl'vis), n.    [L.,a  basin,laver  ;  cf.  Gr.  ireAAa, 
jreAAis,  bowl.]    1.  (Anat.)  The  pelvic  arch,  or  the  pelvic 
arch  together  with  the  sacrum.    See  Pelvic  arch,  under 
Pelvic,  and  SACRnM. 
2.  (Zodl.)  The  calyx  of  a  crinoid. 
Pelvis  of  the  kidney  (Anat.),  the  basinlike  cavity  into 
which  the  ureter  expands  as  it  joins  the  kidney. 
Pent'IUi-can  (pem'mT-kan),  re.  [Written  also^emiccre.] 

1.  Among  the  North  American  Indians,  meat  cut  in 
thin  slices,  divested  of  fat,  and  dried  in  the  sim. 

Then  onpemican  they  feasted.  Longfellow. 

2.  Meat,  without  the  fat,  cut  in  thin  slices,  dried  in 
the  sun,  pounded,  then  mixed  with  melted  fat  and  some- 
times dried  fruit,  and  compressed  into  cakes  or  in  bags. 
It  contains  much  nutriment  in  small  compass,  and  is  of 
great  use  in  long  voyages  of  exploration. 

II  Pem-phl'gUS  (pem-fi'gus),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ird/j.^ii^, 
-lyos,  a  bubble.]  (Med.)  A  somewhat  rare  skin  disease, 
characterized  by  the  development  of  blebs  upon  different 
parts  of  the  body.  Quain, 

Pen  (p5n),  re.  [OE.  penne,  OF.  penne,  pene,  F.  penne, 
fr.  L.  penna.l    1.  A  feather.     [06s  ]  Spenser. 

2.  A  wing.     [06s.]  Milton. 

3.  An  instrument  used  for  writing  with  ink,  formerly 
made  of  a  reed,  or  of  the  quill  of  a  goose  or  other  bird, 
but  now  also  of  other  materials,  as  of  steel, 
gold,  etc.  Also,  originally,  a  stylus  or  other 
instrument  for  scratching  or  graving. 

Graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock. 
Job  xix.  24. 

4.  Fig.  :  A  writer,  or  his  style  ;  as,  he  has  a 
sharp  »ere.     "Those  learned peres."      Fuller. 

5.  (Zool.)  The  internal  shell  of  a  squid. 

6.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Zodl.)  The  male 
of  the  domestic  swan.     [Prov.  Eng.l 

Bow  pen.  See  Bow-pen.  —  Dotting  pen,  a  pen 
for  drawing  dotted  lines.  —  Drawing,  or  Ruling, 
pen,  a  pen  for  ruling  lines,  having  a  pair  of 
blades  between  which  the  ink  is  contained.— 
Fountain  pen.  Geometric  pen.  See  under  Foun- 
tain, and  Geometric.  —  Music  pen,  a  pen  hav- 
ing five  points  for  drawing  the  five  lines  of  the 
staff.  —  Pen  and  ink,  or  pen-and-ink,  executed 
or  done  with  a  pen  and  ink  ;  as,  a  pen  and  ink 
sketch. — Pen  feather.  Apia  feather.  [Obs.\ — 
Pen  name.  See  under  Name.  —  Sea  pen  (.Zo'ol.), 
a  pennatula.    [Usually  written  sea-pen.] 

Pen,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Penned  (p5nd) ; 
p.  pr.   &  vb.  re.  Penning  (-ning).]     To      n^^'shdl" 
write  ;   to  compose  and  commit  to  paper ;      o  f  S  q  u  i  d' 
to  indite ;  to  compose ;  as,  to  pen  a  sonnet.      (Loligo). 
"  A  prayer  elaborately /lerereerf. "       Milton. 

Pen,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Penned  (pSnd)  or  Pent 
(pent);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Penning.]  [OE.  pennen,  AS. 
pennan  in  on-pennan  to  unfasten,  prob.  from  the  same 
source  as  pin,  and  orig.  meaning,  to  fasten  with  a  peg. 
See  Pin,  re.  &  v.]  To  shut  up,  as  in  a  pen  or  cage  ;  to 
confine  in  a  small  inclosure  or  narrow  space  ;  to  coop  up, 
or  shut  in ;  to  inclose.  "  Away  with  her,  and  pen  her 
up."  Shak. 

Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve.    Milton. 

Pen,  re,.  [From  Pen  to  shut  in.]  A  small  inclosure ;  as, 
a  pen  for  sheep  or  for  pigs. 

My  father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen.  Shak. 

Pe'nal  (pe'nnl),  a.  [L.  poenalis,  f  r.  poena  punishment : 
cf.  F.  penal.  See  Pain.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  punish- 
ment, to  penalties,  or  to  crimes  and  offenses ;  pertaining 
to  criminal  jurisprudence :  as :  (a)  Enacting  or  threat- 
ening punishment ;  as,  a  penal  statute ;  the  penal  code. 
(6)  Incurring  punishment ;  subject  to  a  penalty ;  as,  a 
penal  act  or  oifense.  (c)  luHicted  as  punishment ;  used 
as  a  means  of  punisliment ;  as,  a  penal  colony  or  settle- 
ment.    "Adamantine  chains  and /^enoi  fire."    Milton, 


Penal  code  (Law),  a  code  of  laws  concerning  crimes  and 
offenses  and  their  punishment.  —  Penal  laws.  Penal  stat- 
utes (Law),  laws  prohibiting  certain  acts,  and  imposing 
penalties  for  committuig  them.  —  Penal  servitude,  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labor,  in  a  prison,  in  lieu  of  trans- 
portation, [ffreai  £/;■<.]— Penal  suit.  Penal  action  (Law), 
a  suit  for  penalties. 

Pe-nal'i-ty  (pe-nSl't-ty),  n.  [Cf .  LL.  poenaliias.  See 
Penalty.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  penal ;  liability 
to  punishment.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pe'nal-lze  (pe'nal-Iz),  v.  t.     1.  To  make  penal. 

2.  (S^ort.)  Toputapenaltyon.  See  Penalty,  3.  [Eng.'] 

Pe'nal-ly  (pe'nal-ly),  adv.    In  a  penal  manner. 

Pen'al-ty  (pen'al-ty),  re.  /  pZ.  Penalties  (-tiz).  [F. 
penalite.  See  Penal.]  1.  Penal  retribution ;  punish- 
ment for  crime  or  offense;  the  suffering  in  person  or 
property  which  is  annexed  by  law  or  judicial  decision  to 
the  commission  of  a  crime,  offense,  or  trespass. 

Death  is  the  peyialty  imposed.  Milton. 

2.  The  suffering,  or  the  sum  to  be  forfeited,  to  which  a 
person  subjects  himself  by  covenant  or  agreement,  in 
case  of  noriulfillment  of  stipulations  ;  forfeiture ;  fine. 

The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond.  Shak. 

3.  A  handicap.     [Sporting  Cant] 

11^°"  The  term  penalty  is  in  law  mostly  applied  to  a 
pecuniary  punishment. 

Bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  See  under  Bill.  —  On,  or 
Under,  penalty  of,  on  pain  of ;  with  exposure  to  the  pen- 
alty of,  in  case  of  transgression. 

.   Pen'ance  (pen'ans),  re.     [OF.  penance,  peneance,  L. 
paenitentia  repentance.     See  Penitence.]     1.  Repent- 
ance.    [06s.]  Wyclif  (Luke  xv.  7). 
2.  Pain;  sorrow;  suffering.   [06s.]   "Joy  ot petiance 
he  feeleth  none."  Chaucer, 
3.(Eccl.)  A  means  of  repairing  a  sin  committed,  and 
obtaining  pardon  for  it,  consisting  partly  in  the  perform- 
ance of  expiatory  rites,  partly  in  voluntary  submission 
to  a  punishment  corresponding  to  the   transgression. 
Penance  is  the  fourth  of  the  seven  sacraments  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.                  Schaff-Herzog  Encyc. 
And  bitterpenance,  with  an  iron  whip.         Spenser. 
Quoth  he,  **  The  man  hath  -penance  done. 
And  penance  more  will  do."  Coleridge. 

Pen'ance,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Penanced  (-anst).] 
To  impose  penance  on  ;  to  condemn  to  suffering  as  a 
penance  ;  to  punish.   "  Some  penanced  lady  eU."   Keats. 

Pen'ance-Iess,  a.     Free  from  penance.     [P.] 

Pe-nang'  nut'  (pe-nang'  nut')-  [From  the  native 
name.]     (-Bo^.)  The  betel  nut.    Balfour  (Cyc.  of  India). 

Pen-an'nu-lar  (pen-Sn'nii-ler),  a.  [L.  pene,  paene, 
almost  -\-  E.  annular.']  Nearly  annular  ;  having  nearly 
the  form  of  a  ring.     "^  Pena^mular  relics."      D.Wilson. 

Pe'na-ry  (pe'ua-ry),  a.    Penal.     [06s.]  Gauden. 

II  Pe-na'tes  (pe-na'tez),  re.  pi.  [L.]  (Pom.  Antig.) 
The  household  gods  of  the  ancient  Romans.  They  pre- 
sided over  the  home  and  the  family  hearth.    See  Lae. 

Pen'aunt  (pen'ant),  re.  [OF,  penant,  peneani.  See 
Penitent.]    A  penitent.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Pence  (pens),  re.,  pi.  of  Penny.     See  Penny. 

Pen'cel  (pen'sSl),  re.  [See  Pennonoel.]  A  small, 
narrow  flag  or  streamer  borne  at  the  top  of  a  lance ;  — 
called  also  perenoneeZ.  [06s.]  Piers  Plowman.  Chaucer. 

II  Pen'Chant'  (paN'shaN'), re.  [F.,  tr.pencher  to  bend, 
fr.  (assumed)  LL.  pendicare,  L.  pendere.  See  Pendant.] 
Inclination;  decided  taste  ;  bias;  as,  a, penchant  ior  art, 

Pen'chute'  (pSn'shoof),  re.    See  Penstock. 

Pen'cil  (pSn'sTl),  re.  [OF.  pincel,  F.  pinceau,  'L.peni- 
cillum,penicillus,  equiv.  topeniculus,  dim.  of  joereis  a  tail. 
Cf.  Penioil.]  1.  A  small,  fine  brush  of  hair  or  bristles 
used  by  painters  for  laying  on  colors. 

With  &\xhti\& 2^encel  depainted  was  this  storie.    Chaucer. 

2.  A  slender  cylinder  or  strip  of  black  lead,  colored 
chalk,  slate,  etc.,  or  such  a  cylinder  or  strip  inserted  in 
a  small  wooden  rod  intended  to  be  pointed,  or  in  a  case, 
which  forms  a  handle,  —  used  for  drawing  or  writing. 
See  Graphite. 

3.  Hence,  figuratively,  an  artist's  ability  or  peculiar 
manner;  also,  in  general,  the  act  or  occupation  of  the 
artist,  descriptive  writer,  etc. 

4.  (Opt.)  An  aggregate  or  collection  of  rays  of  light, 
especially    when    diver- 
ging from,  or  converging 
to,  a  point. 

5.  (Geom.)  A  number 
of  lines  that  intersect  in 
one  point,  the  point  of  in-  Pencils  of  Rays  (4). 
tersection  being  called  the  pencil  point, 

6.  (3Ied.)  A  small  medicated  bougie. 

Pencil  case,  a  holder  for  a  pencil  lead.— Pencil  flower 
(Bot.),  an  American  perennilu  leguminous  herb  (Stylo- 
santhes  elatior).  —  Pencil  lead,  a  slender  rod  of  black 
lead,  or  the  like,  adapted  for  insertion  iu  a  holder. 

Pen'cil,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p,  p.  Penciled  (-slid)  or  Pen- 
cilled ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  re.  Penciling  or  Pencilling.]  To 
write  or  mark  with  a  pencil ;  to  paint  or  draw.  Cowper. 
Where  nature  pe/jciVs  butterflies  on  flowers.        Ilcu-te. 

Pen'clled   (pSn'sTld),  a.      [Written   also  pencilled.] 

1.  Painted,  drawn,  sKetched,  or  marked  with  a  pencil. 

2.  Radiated  ;  having  pencils  of  rays. 

3.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Marked  with  parallel  or  radiating  lines. 
Pen'cll-ing  (-sTl-Tng),  71.     [Written  also  pencilling."] 

1.  The  work  of  the  pencil  or  brush  ;  as,  delicate  pen- 
ciling in  a  picture. 

2.  (Brickwork)  Lines  of  wliito  or  black  paint  drawn 
along  a  niortnr  joint  in  a  brick  wall.  Knight. 

Pen'cU-late  (-sTI-lit),    |  a.      Shaped  like  a  pencil ; 

Pen'cll-Ia'ted  (-la'tSd),  I      penicillate. 

Pen'cralt'  (-knUf),  «.  1.  Penmanship;  skill  in 
writing;  chirography. 

2.  Tlio  art  of  composing  or  writing ;  authorsliip. 

I  would  not  givo  a  groat  for  that  person*s  knowledge  iu  pen. 
cri{ft.  Sleme. 


Use,    unite,   r^de,    fyll,    fip,    Orn  ;    pits'  i    ttfbd,   fdbt ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   Ink  ;    then,   thin  ;    bON  ;    xh  =  x  in  azure. 
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Pendant  (2). 


Pend  CpSnd),  n.    Oil  cake ;  penock.     {_India] 

Pend,  V.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Fended  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Pending.]     [h.  pendere.'\    1.  Tohaug;  to  depend.  [iJ.] 

Pending  upon  certain  powerful  motions.       /.  Taylor. 

2.  To  be  undecided,  or  in  process  of  adjustment. 

Fend,  v.  t.  [Cf.  pen  to  shut  in,  or  AS.  pyndan,  E. 
pound  an  inc\OB\]ie.'\    To  pen ;  to  confine.     [iJ.] 

Fended  within  the  limits  ...  of  Greece.  Udatl. 

Pend'ant  (pSnd'ant),  n.  [F.,  orig.  p.  pr.  oipendre  to 
hanj,  L.  pendere.  Cf.  Pendent,  Pansy,  Pensive,  Poise, 
Ponder.]  1.  Something  wliich  hangs  or  depends  ;  some- 
thing suspended ;  a  hanging  appendage,  especiaUy  one  of 
an  ornamental  character,  as  to  a  chandelier  or  an  ear- 
drop ;  also,  an  appendix  or  addition,  as  to  a  book. 

Some  hang  upon  the  pendants  of  her  ear.         Pope. 

Many  .  .  .  liave  been  pleased  with  tliis  work  and  its  iicudattf, 
the  Tales  and  Popular  Fictions.  Aeig/tfley. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  hanging  ornament  on  roofs,  ceilings,  etc., 

much  used  in  the  later  styles  of  Gothic  

architecture,  where  it  is  of  stone,  and  an 
important  part  of  the  construction. 
There  are  imitations  in  plaster  and  wood, 
which  are  mere  decorative  features.  "  [A 
bridge]  with  .  .  .  pendants  graven  fair." 

(Spenser. 

3.  {Fine  Arts)  One  of  a  pair ;  a  coun- 
terpart ;  as,  one  vase  is  the  pendant  to 
the  other  vase. 

4.  A  pendulum.  [06^.]  Sir  K.  Digby. 

5.  The  stem  and  ring  of  a  watch,  by 
which  it  is  suspended.  \U.  S.I    Knight. 

Pendant  post  (Arch.),  a  part  of  the  framing  of  an  open- 
timber  roof ;  a  post  set  close  against  the 
wall,  and  resting  upon  a  corbel  or  other 
solid  support,  and  supporting  the  ends  of  a 
collar  beam  or  any  part  of  the  roof. 

Pend'ence  (-ens),  n.  [See  Pendent.] 
Slope ;  inclination.  [06s.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Pend'en-cy  (-en-sj?),  n.  1.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  pendent  or  suspended. 

2.  The  quaUty  or  state  of  being  unde- 
cided, or  in  continuance ;  suspense ;  as,  the 
pendency  of  a  suit.  Ayliffe. 

Pend'ent  (pend'ent),  a.  [L.  pendens, 
-entis,  p.  pr.  of  pendere  to  hang,  to  be  sus- 
pended. Cf.  Pendant.]  1.  Supported 
from  above ;  suspended  ;  depending ;  pen- 
dulous; hanging ;  as,  a  ^endenHeaf.  "The 
pendent  world."  Shak. 

Often  their  tresses,  when  shaken,  with  pend- 
ent icicles  tinkle.  Zongfellow. 

2.  Jutting  over;  projecting;  overhang- 
ing.  "  A  vapor  sometime  like  a . .  .pendent  rock."  Shak. 

Pen-den'tive  (p8n-dgn'tlv),  n.  [F.  pendentif,  fr.  L. 
pendere  to  hang.]  {Arch.)  (a)  The  portion  of  a  vault 
by  means  of  which  the  square  space  in  the  middle  of  a 
building  is  brought  to  an  octagon  or  circle  to  receive  a 
cupola.  (6)  That  part  of  a  groined  vault  which  is  sup- 
ported by,  and  springs  from,  one  pier  or  corbel. 

Pend'ent-ly,  adv.    In  a  pendent  manner. 

Pen'dlce  (pgn'dls),  n.  [See  Pentice.]  A  sloping 
roof ;  a  lean-to ;  a  penthouse.     [Ots.]  Fairfax. 

Pen'dl-Cle  (pen'di-k'l),  n.  [Cf.  Appendiole.]  An 
appendage ;  something  dependent  on  another  ;  an  appur- 
tenance ;  a  pendant.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pen'dl-cler  (-kler),  n.  An  inferior  tenant ;  one  who 
rents  a  pendicle  or  croft.    [jScoi.]  Jamieson. 

Pend'lng  (pind'ing),  a.  [L.  pendere  to  hang,  to  be 
suspended.  Cf .  Pendent.]  Not  yet  decided ;  in  continu- 
ance ;  in  suspense  ;  as,  a  pending  suit. 

Pend'lng,  prep.    During ;  as,  pending  the  trial. 

Pen-drag'on  (pSn-drag'iin),  n.  A  chief  leader  or 
king;  a  head;  a  dictator; — a  title  assumed  by  the  an- 
cient British  chiefs  when  called  to  lead  other  chiefs. 

The  dread  Fendragon^  Britain's  king  of  kings.    Tennyson. 

Pen'du-lar  (pSn'dii-ler ;  135),  a.    Pendulous. 

Pen'dU-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  To  swing  as  a  pendulum.  [iJ.] 

Pen'dule  (-dul),  n.    [F.]    A  pendulum.  [R.~\  Evelyn. 

II  Pen'du'line' (paN'du'lenO,  n.  [F.  See  Penddxum.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  European  titmouse  (Parus,  or  ^githalus,  pen- 
dulinus).  It  is  noted  for  its  elegant  pendulous  purse- 
like neat,  made  of  the  down  of  willow  trees  and  Uned 
with  feathers. 

Pen'du-l08'l-ty  (pen'du-lSs'i-tj?),  n.  [See  Pendulous.] 
The  state  or  quality  of  being  pendulous.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pen'du-Ious  (pSn'dii-liis),  a.  [L.  pendulus,  fr.  pen- 
dere to  hang.  See  Pendant,  and  cf.  Pendulum.]  1.  De- 
pending ;  pendent  loosely ;  hanging ;  swinging.  Shak. 
"  The  pendulous  round  earth."    Milton. 

2.  Wavering ;  unstable  ;  doubtful.  [iJ.]  "A  pendu- 
lous state  of  mind."  Atterbury. 

3.  {Bot.)  IncUned  or  hanging  downwards,  as  a  flower 
on  a  recurved  stalk,  or  an  ovule  which  bangs  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  ovary. 

Pen'du-lous-ly,  adv.    In  a  pendulous  manner. 
Pen'dU-lOUS-ness,  n.    The  quahty  or  state  of  being 
pendulous  ;  the  state  of  hanging  loosely ;  pendulosity. 

Pen'du-lum  (-lum),  n. ;  pi. 
?ENDULUMS  (-lumz).  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  pendulus  hanging,  swing- 
ing. See  Pendulous.]  A  body 
60  suspended  from  a  fixed 
point  as  to  swing  freely  to 
and  fro  by  the  alternate  action 
of  gravity  and  momentum.  It 
is  used  to  regulate  the  move- 
ments of  clockwork  and  other 
machinery. 

(1^°°  The  time  of  oscillation 
of  a  pendulum  is  independent 
of  the  arc  of  vibration,  pro- 
vided this  arc  be  small. 

Ballistic  pendulmn.  See  under  Ballistic 


Pendulume. 
a  Common  Pendulum. 
b  Gridiron  Pendulum. 

-  Compensation 


pendnlam,  a  clock  pendulum  in  which  the  effect  of 
changes  of  temperature  on  the  length  of  the  rod  is  so 
counteracted,  usually  by  the  opposite  expansion  of  dif- 
ferent metals,  that  the  distance  of  the  center  of  oscilla- 
tion from  the  center  of  suspension  remains  invariable; 
as,  the  mercurial  compensation  pendulum,  in  which  the 
expansion  of  the  rod  is  compensated  by  the  opposite  ex- 
pansion of  mercury  in  a  jar  constituting  the  bob ;  the 
gridiron  pendulum,  in  which  compensation  is  effected 
by  the  opposite  expansion  of  sets  of  rods  of  different 
metals.  —  Compound   pendulum,  an  ordinary  pendulum  ; 

—  so  called,  as  being  made  up  of  different  parts,  and 
contrasted  with  simple  pendulum,.  —  Conical,  or  Revolv- 
ing, pendulum,  a  weight  connected  by  a  rod  with  a  fixed 
point,  and  revolving  in  a  horizontal  circle  about  the 
vertical  from  that  point.  —  Pendulum  bob,  the  weight 
at  the  lower  end  of  a  pendulum.  —  Pendulum  level,  a 
plumb  level.  See  under  Level.  —  Pendulum  wheel,  the 
balance  of  a  watch.  —  Simple,  or  Theoretical,  penduliun,  an 
imaginary  pendulum  having  no  dimensions  except  length, 
and  no  weight  except  at  the  center  of  oscillation ;  in  other 
words,  a  material  point  suspended  by  an  ideal  Ime. 

II  Pe-nel'0-pe  (pe-ngl'S-pe),  n.  [From  L.  Penelope, 
the  wife  of  Ulysses,  the  hero  of  the  Odyssey,  6r.  IIyji/c- 
Aottt).]  {Zo'dl. )  A  genus  of  curassows,  including  the  guans. 
Pen'e-tra-bll'i-ty  (pgn'e-tr4^bTl'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pe- 
netrabilite.']  The  quality  of  being  penetrable  ;  suscep- 
tibility of  being  penetrated,  entered,  or  pierced.  Cheyne. 
Pen'e-tra-We  (pSn'e-tra-b'l),  a.  [li.  penetrabilis :  cf. 
F.  penetrable.'}  Capable  of  being  penetrated,  entered, 
or  pierced.    Used  also  figuratively. 

And  pierce  his  on\y  penetrable  part.         Drt/den. 
I  am  not  made  of  stones, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreats.  Shak. 

—  Pen'e-tra-We-ness,  re.— Pen'e-tra-bly,  adv. 
Pen'e-trall  (-tral),  n.    Penetralia.     [06s.]     Harvey. 
II  Pen'e-tra'11-a  (-tra'li-^),  n.  pi.    [L.,  fr.  penetrans 

penetrating,  internal.  See  Penetrate.]  1.  The  recesses, 
or  innermost  parts,  of  any  thing  or  place,  especially  of  a 
temple  or  palace. 

2.  Hidden  things  or  secrets ;  privacy ;  sanctuary  ;  as, 
the  sacred  penetralia  of  the  home. 

Pen'e- trance  (pSn'e-trans),  (  n.    The  quality  or  state 

Pen'e-tran-cy  (-tran-sy),  J  of  being  penetrant ; 
power  of  entering  or  piercing ;  penetrating  power  or 
quality ;  as,  the  penetrancy  of  subtile  effluvia. 

Pen'e-trant  (pSn'e-trant),  a,  [L.  penetrans,  p.  pr.  of 
penetrare:  cf.  F.  penetrant.'}  Having  power  to  enter  or 
pierce  ;  penetrating ;  sharp ;  subtile ;  as,  penetrant  cold. 
"  Penetrant  and  powerful  arguments."  Boyle. 

Pen'e-trate  (-trat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Penetrated 
(-tra'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Penetkatino.]  [L.  penetratus, 
p.  p.  of  penetrare  to  penetrate  ;  akin  to  penitus  inward, 
inwardly,  and  perh.  to  penes  with,  in  the  power  of,  penus 
store  of  food,  innermost  part  of  a  temple.]  1.  To  enter 
into ;  to  make  way  into  the  interior  of  ;  to  effect  an  en- 
trance into ;  to  pierce  ;  as,  light  penetrates  darkness. 

2.  To  affect  profoundly  through  the  senses  or  feel- 
ings ;  to  touch  with  feeling ;  to  make  sensible  ;  to  move 
deeply;  as,  to ^ene<ra<e  one's  heart  with  pity.         Shak. 

The  translator  of  Homer  should  wewe/ra^e  himself  withasense 
of  the  plainness  and  directness  of  Homer's  style.       M.  Arnold. 

3.  To  pierce  into  by  the  mind ;  to  arrive  at  the  inner 
contents  or  meaning  of,  as  of  a  mysterious  or  difficult 
subject ;  to  comprehend  ;  to  understand. 

Things  which  here  were  too  subtile  for  us  to  penetrate.    Pay. 
Pen'e-trate,  v.  i.    To  pass ;  ;o  make  way ;  to  pierce. 
Also  used  figuratively. 

Preparing  to  penetrate  to  the  north  and  west.    J.  R.  Green. 
Born  where  Heaven's  influence  scarce  cti.n  penetrate.   Pope. 
The  sweet  of  life  t\iQX penetrates  so  near.        Daniel. 
Pen'e-tra'ting  (-tra'ting),  a.     1.  Having  the  power 
of  entering,  piercing,  or  pervading ;  sharp ;  subtile ;  pen- 
etrative; a.B,  a,  penetrating  oior. 

2.  Acute;  discerning;  sagacious;  quick  to  discover; 
as,  a,  penetrating  mind. 
Pen'e-tra'ting-ly,  adv.    In  a  penetrating  manner. 
Pen'e-tra'tlon  (-tra'shiin),  n.    [L.  penetratio :  cf .  F. 
pSnet7-ation.}     1.   The  act  or  process  of  penetrating, 
piercing,  or  entering ;  also,  the  act  of  mentally  penetra- 
ting into,  or  comprehending,  anything  difficult. 
And  to  each  inward  part. 
With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen. 
Shoots  invisible  virtue  even  to  the  deep.         Milton. 
A  penetration  into  the  difiiculties  of  algebra.      Watts. 
2.  Acuteness ;  Insight ;  sharp  discernment ;  sagacity ; 
as,  a  person  of  singular  penetration.  Walpole. 

Syn.  —  Discernment ;  sagacity  ;  acuteness ;  sharpness ; 
discrimination.    See  Discernment,  and  SAGAcrrr. 
Pen'e-tra-tlve    (-trS-tiv),    a.      [Cf.    F.  penetratif."] 
X.  Tending  to  penetrate  ;  of  a  penetrating  quality ; 
piercing ;  as,  the  penetrative  sun. 

His  look  became  keen  and  penetrative.    Hawthorne. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  affect  or  impress  the  mind 
or  heart;  impressive;  a.s,  penetrative  &ha,-aie.  Shak. 

3.  Acute ;  discerning ;  sagacious  ;  as,  penetrative  wis- 
dom.   ^^'She penetrative  eye.^^  Wordsworth. 

Led  on  by  skill  otpenetrative  soul.        Grainger. 

Pen'e-tra-tive-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  pene- 
trative. 

Pen'fish'  (pEn'fTsh'),  n.    {Zool.)  A  squid. 

Pen'fold'  (pSn'fold'),  n.    See  Pinfold. 

Pen'gO-lln  (p5n'go-lTn),  n.     (Zool.)  The  pangolin. 

Pen'guin  (pen'gwTn),  n.  [Perh.  orig.  the  name  of 
another  bird,  and  fr.  W.  pen  head  +  gwyn  white  ;  or 
perh.  from  a  native  South  American  name.]  1.  {Zool.) 
Any  bird  of  the  order  Impennes,  or  Ptilopteri.  They  are 
covered  with  short,  thick  feathers,  almost  scalelike  on 
the  wings,  which  are  without  true  quills.  They  are  un- 
able to  fly,  but  use  their  wings  to  aid  in  diving,  in  which 
they  are  very  expert.  See  King  penguin,  under  King, 
and  Jackass  penguin,  under  Jaceass. 

ISS^  Penguins  are  found  in  the  south  temperate  and 
antarctic  regions.  The  king  penguins  (Apienodytes  Pata- 
chonica,  and  A.  longirostris)  are  the  largest ;  the  jackasa 


Penguin.    The  Rock  Hopper 
(^Catarractes  demersus). 


penguins  (Spheniscus)  and  the  rock  hoppers  ( Catarractei) 
congregate  in  large  numbers  at 
their  breeding  grounds. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  egg-shaped  fleshy 
fruit  of  a  West  Indian  plant  {Bro- 
melia  Pinguin)  of  the  Pineapple 
family  ;  also,  the  plant  itself,  which 
has  rigid,  pointed,  and  spiny-toothed 
leaves,  and  is  used  for  hedges. 
[Written  also  pinguin.^ 

Arctic  penguin  (Zo'dl.),  the  great 
auk.    See  Auk. 

Pen'guin-er-y  (p5n*gwin-er-f), 

n.    (Zo'ol.)  A  breeding  place,  or 

rookery,  of  penguins. 

Penliold'er  (pen'hold'er),  n.     A 

handle  for  a  pen. 

Pen'house'  (-hous'),  n, 
A  penthouse.     [06s.] 

Pen-i'ble  (pSn-e'b'l),  a. 
[OF.  penible.  Cf.  Pain- 
able.]  Painstaking  ;  as- 
siduous. [06.5.]  Chaucer. 
Pen'i-cll  (p6n'I-sTl),  n. 
[L.  penicillum,  penicillus, 
a  painter's  brush,  a  roll 
of  lint,  a  tent  for  wounds.] 
{3fed.)  A  tent  or  pledget  for  wounds  or  ulcers. 

Pen'i-Cil'late  (-sTl'lSt),  a.     [Cf.  P.  penicilU.      See 
Penicil.]      (Biol.)  Having  the  form   of  a  pencil ;   fur- 
nished with  a  pencil  of  fine  hairs ;  ending  in  a  tuft  of  hairs 
like  a  camel's-hair  brush,  as  the  stigmas  of  some  grasses. 
Peu'l-cUll-Iorm  (-sTl'lI-fSrm),  a.    (Bot.)  Penicillate. 
Pen-ln'SU-la  (pSn-In'sii-la ;  135),  n.      [L.  peninsula, 
or  paeninsula  ;  paene  almost  -j-  insula  an  island.    See 
Isle.]    A  portion  of  lani^  nearly  surrounded  by  water, 
and  connected  with  a  larger  body  by  a  neck,  or  isthmus. 
Pen-in'SU-lar  (-ler),  a.     let.  F.  peninsulaire.']    Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  peninsula;  as,  a  peninstdar  form  ;  pen- 
insular  people  ;  the  peninsular  war. 

Pen-in'su-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Peninsu- 
lated  (-la'tSd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Peninsulating.]  To 
form  into  a  peninsula.     [2f.] 

South  Kivcr  . . .  peninsulates  Castle  Hill  farm.     W.  BentUy. 
Pe'niS  (pe'nis),  n.     [L.]    (Anat.)  The  male  member, 
or  organ  of  generation. 

Pen'i-tence  (p5n'T-tens),  n.  [F.  penitence,  L.  paeni- 
tentia.  See  Penitent,  and  cf.  Penance.]  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  penitent ;  the  disposition  of  a  peni. 
tent ;  sorrow  for  sins  or  faults ;  repentance  ;  contrition. 
"  Penitence  of  his  old  guilt."  Chaucer. 

Death  is  deferred,  and  penitence  has  room 
To  mitigate,  if  not  reverse,  the  doom.  Drydert 

Syn.  —  Repentance  ;  contrition ;  compunction. 

Pen'1-ten-cer  (-ten-ser),  n.  [F.  penitencier.']  A  priest 
who  heard  confession  and  enjoined  penance  in  extraor- 
dinary cases.  [Written  also ^erai^enser.]  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Pen'i-ten-cy  (-sy),  n.    Penitence.    lObs.} 

Pen'1-tent  (-tent),  a.  IP.  petiitent,'L.  jmenitens,  -entis, 
poenitens,  p.  pr.  of  paenitere,  poenitere,  to  cause  to  re- 
pent, to  repent ;  prob.  akin  to  poena  punishment.  See 
Pain.]  1.  Feeling  pain  or  sorrow  on  account  of  sins  or 
offenses ;  repentant ;  contrite  ;  sincerely  affected  by  a 
sense  of  guilt,  and  resolved  on  amendment  of  life. 

Be  penitent,  and  for  thy  fault  contrite.  Milton. 

The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  cheered.    Dryden. 

2.  Doing  penance.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Pen'i-tent,  n.  1.  One  who  repents  of  sin ;  one  sorrow- 
ful on  account  of  his  transgressions. 

2.  One  under  church  censure,  but  admitted  to  pen- 
ance ;  one  undergoing  penance. 

3.  One  imder  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 

1^°*  Penitents  is  an  appellation  given  to  certain  fra- 
ternities in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  distinguished  by 
their  habit,  and  employed  in  charitable  acts. 

Pen'l-ten'tlal  (-tSn'shal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  penitentiel.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  penitence,  or  to  penance  ;  expressing 
penitence  ;  of  the  nature  of  penance  ;  as,  the  penitential 
book;  penitential  tears.  "Penitential  stripes."  Cowper. 

Guilt  that  all  ihe  penitential  flies  of  hereafter  can  not  cleanse. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pen'l-ten'tlal,  n.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  book  formerly  usea 
by  priests  hearing  confessions,  containing  rules  for  the 
imposition  of  penances ;  —  called  also  penitential  book. 

Pen'l-ten'tlal  ly,  adv.    In  a  penitential  manner. 

Pen'1-ten'tla-ry  (-sha^rj?),  a.    [Cf.  F.  penitentiaire.'] 

1.  Relating  to  penance,  or  to  the  rules  and  measures 
of  penance.     "  A  penitentiary  tax."         Abp.  Bramhall. 

2.  Expressive  of  penitence ;  as,  a  penitentiary  letter. 

3.  Used  for  punishment,  discipline,  and  reformation. 
^^Penitentiary  houses."  Blackstone. 

Pen'i-ten'tla-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  Penitentiaries  (-rlz).  [Cf. 
F.  penitencier.  See  Penitent.]  1.  One  who  prescribes 
the  rules  and  measures  of  penance.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  does  penance.     [06s.]  Hammond. 

3.  A  small  building  in  a  monastery  where  penitents 
confessed.  Shipley. 

4.  That  part  of  a  church  to  which  penitents  were  ad- 
mitted. Shipley. 

5.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  (a)  An  office  of  the  papal  court  which 
examines  cases  of  conscience,  confession,  absolution  from 
vows,  etc.,  and  delivers  decisions,  dispensations,  etc.  Its 
chief  is  a  cardinal,  called  the  Grand  Penitentiary,  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope.  (6)  An  officer  in  some  dioceses 
since  A.  d.  1215,  vested  with  power  from  the  bishop  to 
absolve  in  cases  reserved  to  him. 

6.  A  house  of  correction,  in  which  offenders  are  con- 
fined for  punishment,  discipline,  and  reformation,  and  in 
which  they  are  generally  compelled  to  labor. 

Pen'l-ten'tia-ry-ship,  n.  The  office  or  condition  of 
a  penitentiary  of  the  papal  court.     [iJ.]  Wood. 

Pen'1-tent-ly,  adv.    in  a  penitent  manner. 
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PENTADELPHOUS 


Three  Forms  of  Pen- 
nants. 


Penk  (pSnk),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  raiwaow.  See  Pink,  n.,  4. 
[Frov.  Eng.~\  Walton. 

Fen'knUe'  (pSn'nlf),  n.  :  pi.  Penknives  (-uIvz').  IPen 
-j-  knife.~\  A  small  pocketknife  ;  formerly,  a  knife  used 
for  making  and  mending  quill  pens. 

Pen'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Penmen  (-men).  1.  One 
who  uses  the  pen ;  a  writer ;  esp. ,  one  skilled  in  the  use 
of  the  pen ;  a  calligrapher ;  a  writing  master. 

2.  An  author ;  a  composer.  South. 

Pen'man-ship,  n.  The  use  of  the  pen  in  writing  ;  the 
art  of  writing ;  style  or  manner  of  writing ;  chirography ; 
as,  good  or  hud penvianship. 

II  Fen'na  (pSu'na),  n.  ,■  pi.  Penn^  (-ne).  [L.]  {ZoSl.) 
A  perfect,  or  normal,  feather. 

Pen-na'ceous  (pSn-na'shus),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Like  or  per- 
taining to  a  normal  feather. 

Pen'nach  (pen'nSsh),  n.  [OF.  pennache.  See  Pa- 
nache.]  A  bunch  of  feathers ;  a  plume.    \_Obs.']  Holland. 

Pen'nached  (-nasht),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  pennache.  See 
Panache.]    Variegated ;  striped.     [06s.]  Evelyn. 

Pen'nage  (-nSj),  n.  [L.  penna  feather.]  Feathery 
covering;  plumage.     [Ofo.]  Holland. 

Pen'nant  (-nant),  n.  [OE.  pe- 
non, penoim.pynoun,  OF.  penon, 
F.  pennon,  fr.  L.  penna  feather. 
See  Pen  a  feather,  and  cf.  Pen- 
non, Pinion.]  {Nnitt.)  {a)  Asmall 
flag ;  a  pennon.  The  narrow,  or 
long,  pennant  (called  also  lohip 
or  coach  whip)  is  a  long,  narrow 
piece  of  bunting,  carried  at  the 
masthead  of  a  government  vessel 
in  commission.  The  broad  pen- 
nant is  an  oblong,  nearly  square 
flag,  carried  at  the  masthead  of  a 
commodore's  vessel.  "With  flags 
and  pennants  trimmed."  Dray- 
ton,    (b)  A  rope  or  strap  to  which  a  purchase  is  hooked 

Pen'nate  (pgn'nSt),         )  a.     [L.  pen- 

Pen'na-ted(p§u'na-tSd),  |    na<«s  feath- 
ered, winged,  from  joenna  feather,  wing.] 

1.  Winged  ;  plume-shaped. 

2.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Pinnate. 
II  Pen-nat'U-la  (pen-nat'S-la),  n. ;  pi. 

L.Pennatul^  (-le),  E.  Pennatulas  (-laz). 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  penna  a  feather.]  (Zo'dl.) 
Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  Pennat- 
ula,  Pteroides,  and  allied  genera  of  Al- 
cyonaria,  having  a  featherlike  form  ;  a 
sea-pen.  The  zooids  are  situated  along 
one  edge  of  the  side  branches. 

II  Pen-nat'u-la'ce-a  (-la'she-4),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  See  Pennatula.]  (2'oo?.)  A  divi- 
sion of  alcyonoid  corals,  including  the  sea^ 
pens  and  related  kinds.  They  are  able 
to  move  about  by  means  of  the  hollow 
muscular  peduncle,  which  also  serves  to 
support  them  upright  in  the  mud.  See 
Pennatula,  and  //fei^  under  Alcyonaeia. 

Penned  (p5nd),   a.     1.  Winged;  hav- 
ing plumes.     [Ois.] 

2.  Written    with    a   pen;     composed. 
"  Their  pe?ine(i  speech."  Shale. 

Pen'ner    (pen'ner),  n.       1.  One  who 
pens  ;  a  writer.  Sir  T.  North. 

2.  A  case  for  holding  pens.     [Ofo.] 

Pen'nl-form  (-nT-f6rm),  a.     [L.  penna 
feather  +  -form :  cf.   F.  penniforme.']  Pennatula  (Pm- 
Having  the  form  of  a  feather  or  plume.        natula    aculea- 

Pen-nlg'er-OUS  (pSn-ntj'er-us),  a.  [L.  ''');h  J?  """.?• 
penniger ;  penna  feather  -\-  gerere  to  '""h  the  zooids 
bear.]   {Zool.)  Bearing  feathers  or  quills.    |fz^^" 

Pen'nl-less    (pSn'nT-lSs),    a.      [From 
Penny.]     Destitute  of  money  ;  impecunious ;  poor.  — 
Pen'ni-less-ness,  n. 

Pen'nl-nerved'  (-nervd'),  a.  [L.  penna  feather  -f-  E. 
nerve.']    Pinnately  veined  or  nerved. 

Pen-nlp'0-tent  (pgn-ntp'o-tent),   a.      [L. 

pennipotens  ;  penna  wing  -|-  potens  strong.] 

Strong  of  wing ;  strong  on  the  wing.     [Poetic'] 

Davies  (Holy  Roode). 

Pen'non  (pSn'nun),  n.     [Cf.   Pinion.]     A 
wing ;  a  pinion.  Milton. 

Pen'non,  n.    [See  Pennant.]    A  pennant ; 
a  flag  or  streamer.  Longfellow. 

Pen'non-ceF,  Pen'non-celle'  (-uiSn-sSi'),  n. 
[OF.  penoncel.    See  Pennant.]    See  Pencel. 

Pen'ny  (pSn'ny),  a.     [Perh.  a  corruption  of 
pvn,  iOT pound.]    Denoting  pound  weight  for 
one  thousand  ;  —  used  in  combination,  with  re- 
spect to  nails ;   as,  tenpenny  nails,  nails  of  which  one 
thousand  weigh  ten  pounds. 

Pen-ny,  n. ;  pi.  Pennies  (-nTz)  or  Pence  (pgns).  Pen- 
nies denotes  the  number  of  coins  ;  pence  the  amount  of 
pennies  in  value.  [OE.  peni,  AS.  penig,  pening,  pen- 
ding ;  akin  to  D.  penning,  OHG.  pfenning,  pfenting,  G. 
pfennig,  Icel.  penningr ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  An 
English  coin,  formerly  of  copper,  now  of  bronze,  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  English  shilling  in  account  value,  and 
equal  to  four  farthings,  or  about  two  cents ;  —  usually 
indicated  by  the  abbreviation  d.  (the  initial  of  denarizis). 

.(E^"  "The  chief  Anglo-Saxon  coin,  and  for  a  lone  pe- 
riod the  only  one,  corresponded  to  the  denarius  of  the 
Continent  .  .  .  [and  was]  called  penny,  denarius,  or  den- 
ier. R.  S.  Poole.  The  ancient  silver  penny  was  worth 
about  three  pence  sterling  (see  Pennyweight).  Tlie  old 
Scotch  penny  was  only  one  twelfth  the  value  of  the 
English  com.  In  the  United  States  the  word  penny  is 
popularly  used  for  cent. 

2.  Any  small  sum  or  coin ;  a  groat ;  a  stiver.       S?iak. 

3.  Money,  in  general ;  as,  to  turn  an  honest  penny. 

What /jf'wjj?/ hath  Rome  borne, 
what  men  provided,  whnt  munition  sent  ?  Shak. 

4.  (Script.)  See  Denahius. 


Penny  cress  (So<.),  an  annual  herb  of  the  Mustard  fam- 
ily, having  round,  flat  pods  like  silver  pennies  {Thlaspi 
arvense).  Dr.  Prior.  — Penny  dog  {Zo'dl.),  a  kind  of  sliark 
found  on  the  south  coast  of  Britain  ;  the  tope.  —  Penny 
father,  a  penurious  person  ;  a  niggard.  [Ohs.]  Robynson 
{Morels  Ul02na).  —  ?enny  grass  {Bot.),  pennyroyal.  [R.] 
—  Penny  post,  a  post  carrying  a  letter  for  a  penny  ;  also, 
a  mail  carrier.  —  Penny  wise,  wise  or  prudent  only  in 
small  matters ;  saving  small  sums  while  losing  larger ;  — 
used  chiefly  in  the  phrase,  penny  loise  and  pound  foolish. 

Pen'ny  (pen'ny),  a.     Worth  or  costing  one  penny. 

Pen'ny-a-lin'er  (-a-lin'er),  n.  One  who  furnishes 
matter  to  public  journals  at  so  much  a  line ;  a  poor  writer 
for  hire  ;  a  hack  writer.  Thackeray. 

Pen'ny-roy'al  (-roi'ol),  n.  [A  corruption  of  OE.  pul- 
iall  royal. .  OE.  puliall  is  ultimately  derived  f r.  L.  pulei- 
um,  or pidegium  regium  (so  called  as  being  good  against 
fleas),  f  r.  pulex  a  flea ;  and  royal  is  a  translation  of  L.  re- 
gium, in  puleium  regium.]  (Bot.)  An  aromatic  herb 
(Mentha  Pulegium)  of  Europe  ;  also,  a  North  American 
plant  (Hedeonia  pulegioides)  resembling  it  in  flavor. 

Bastard  pennyroyal.  {Bot. )  See  Blue  curls,  under  Blue. 

Pen'ny-weight'  (-waf),  n.  A  troy  weight  contain- 
ing twenty-four  grains,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  an 
ounce  ;  as,  a  pennyweight  of  gold  or  of  arsenic.  It  was 
anciently  the  vveigiit  of  a  silver  penny,  whence  the  name. 

Pen'ny- wort'  (-wfirf),  n.  (Bot.)  A  European  trail- 
ing herb  (lAnaria  Cymbalaria)  with  roundish,  reuiform 
leaves.     It  is  often  cultivated  m  hanging  baskets. 

Marsh,  or  Water,  pennywort.   (Bot.)  See  under  Marsh, 

Pen'ny-worth'  (pSn'ny-wQrth' ;  colloq.  pSn'niirth),  n. 

1.  A  penny's  worth ;  as  much  as  may  be  bought  for  a 
penny.     "  A  dear  penMJ/ii'OrtA."  Evelyn. 

2.  Hence :  The  full  value  of  one's  penny  expended  ;  due 
return  for  money  laid  out ;  a  good  bargain ;  a  bargain. 

The  priests  sold  the  hGtint pennyworilis.  Locke. 

3.  A  small  quantity ;  a  trifle.  Bacon. 
Pen'ock  (pen'ok),  n.    See  Pend,  n. 
Pen'O-log'ic-al  (pen'6-loj'T-kal),  a.     Of  or  pertaining 

to  penology. 

Pe-nol'0-g^St  (pe-n51'o-jTst),  n.  One  versed  in,  or  a 
student  of,  penology. 

Pe-nol'O-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Gr.  Troivri,  or  L.  poena,  punish- 
ment +  -logy.]  The  science  or  art  of  punishment. 
[Written  &\so  pcenology.] 

Pen'rack'  (pen'rSk'),  n.    A  rack  for  pens  not  in  use. 

Pens  (pSns),  ra.,  pi.  of  Penny.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Pen'sa-tive(p5n'sa-tTv),a.    Pensive.    \_Obs.]   Shelton. 

Pen'sel  (-sSl),  n.    A  pencel.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Pen'Sl-ble  (-si-b'l),  a.     Held  aloft.     [Obs.]       Bacon. 

Pen'slle  (-sil ;  277),  a.     [L.  pensilis,  fr.  pendere  to 
hang :  cf.  OF.  petisil.     See  Pendant.]     Hanging ;  sus- 
pended ;  pendent ;  pendulous.  Bacon. 
The  long,  pensile  branches  of  the  birches.     JV.  llowitt. 

Fen'sile-ness,  n.  State  or  quality  of  being  pensile  ; 
pendulousness. 

Pen'Sion  (pen'shun),  n.     [F. ,  f r.  L.  pensio  a  paying, 

payment,  fr.  pendere,  pensum,  to  weigh,  to  pay ;  akin  to 

pendere  to  hang.    See  Pendant,  and  cf.  Spend.]    1.  A 

payment ;  a  tribute ;  something  paid  or  given.     [Obs.] 

The  stomach's _pen5zo?i,  and  the  time's  expense.    Sylvester. 

2.  A  stated  allowance  to  a  person  in  consideration  of 
past  services ;  payment  made  to  one  retired  from  serv- 
ice, on  account  of  age,  disability,  or  other  cause ;  espe- 
cially, a  regular  stipend  paid  by  a  government  to  retired 
public  officers,  disabled  soldiers,  the  families  of  soldiers 
killed  in  service,  or  to  meritorious  authors,  or  the  like. 

To  all  that  kept  the  city  pensions  and  wages.    1  Esd.  iv.  56. 

3.  A  certain  sum  of  money  paid  to  a  clergyman  in  lieu 
of  tithes.     [Eng.]  Mozley  &  W. 

4.  [F.,  pronounced  paN'sy8N'.]  A  boarding  house  or 
boarding  school  in  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  etc. 

Pen'sion,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pensioned  (-shiind) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pensioning.]  To  grant  a  pension  to  ;  to 
pay  a  regular  stipend  to,  in  consideration  of  service  al- 
ready performed  ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  off;  as,  to 
pension  off  a  servant. 

One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  pensioned  Quarles.    Pope. 

Pen'sion-a-ry  (-a-rj),  a.  1.  Maintained  by  a  pen- 
sion ;  receiving  a  pension ;  as,  pensionary  spies.    Donne. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  pension  ;  as,  a,  pensionary  provision 
for  maintenance. 

Pen'sion-a-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Pensionaries  (-riz).  [Cf .  F. 
pensionnaire.  Cf.  Pensioner.]  1.  One  who  receives  a 
pension  ;  a  pensioner.  E.  Hall. 

2.  One  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  towns  in  Holland. 

Grand  pensionary,  the  title  of  the  prime  minister,  or 
president  of  the  Council,  of  Holland  when  a  republic. 

Pen'sion-er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  in  receipt  of  a  pension  ; 
hence,  figuratively,  a  dependent. 

The  ficWQ  pensioners  of  Morpheus'  train,         Milton. 
Old  pensioners  ...  of  Chelsea  Hospital.    Macaulay. 

2.  One  of  an  honorable  band  of  gentlemen  who  attend 
the  sovereign  of  England  on  state  occasions,  and  receive 
an  annual  pension,  or  allowance,  of  £150  and  two  horses. 

3.  [Cf.  P.  pensionnaire  one  who  pays  for  his  board. 
Cf.  Pensionary,  n.]  In  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
England,  one  who  pays  for  liis  living  in  commons  ;  —  cor- 
responding to  commoner  at  Oxford.  Ld.  Lyiton. 

Pen'slTCe  (-stv),  a.  [F.  pensif,  fr.  penser  to  think,  fr. 
L.  pensare  to  weigh,  ponder,  consider,  v.  intens.  fr.  pen- 
dere to  weigh.  See  Pension,  Poise.]  1.  Thoughtful, 
sober,  or  sad  ;  employed  in  serious  reflection ;  given  to, 
or  favorable  to,  earnest  or  melancholy  musing. 

The  pensive  secrecy  of  de.^ert  cell.  ^filfon. 

Anxious  cares  the  pensive  nymph  oppressed.        Popt: 

2.  Expressing  or  suggesting  tlioughtf  ulness  with  sad- 
ness ;  as,  pensive  numbers.  Prior. 

Pon'sived  (-sTvd),  a.     Made  pensive.     [P.]        Shak. 

Pen'sive-ly  (-sTv-lJ),  adv.    In  a  peiLsive  manner. 

Pen'slve-ness,  re.  Tlie  state  of  being  pensive  ;  serious 
thoughtf ulness ;   seriousness.  Hooker. 


Pen'StOCk'  (pen'stok'),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain  ;  perh. 
fr.  pen  an  iiiclosure  -j-  stock.]  1.  A  close  conduit  or 
pipe  for  conducting  water,  as  to  a  water  wheel,  or  for 
emptying  a  pond,  or  for  domestic  uses. 

2.  The  barrel  of  a  wooden  pump. 

Pent  (pSnt),  p.  p.  ox  a.  [From  Pen,  v.  t.]  Penned  or 
shut  up  ;  confined  ;  — often  with  up. 

Here  in  the  body  pent.  J.  jilontgomery. 

No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  your  powers.    J.  M.  Sewalh 

Pen'ta-  (pen'ta^).  [Gr.  Trei/ra-,  a  later  combining  form 
of  nivre  five.  See  JFive.]  1.  A  combining  form  denoting 
Jive  ;  as,  jpentocapsular  ;  pentagon. 

2.  (Cheni.)  Denoting  the  degree  of  Jive,  either  as  re- 
gards quality,  property,  or  composition ;  as,  penta&v.\- 
phide  ;  pentoyA&o^  etc.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Pen'ta-lia'sio  (-ba'slk),  a.  [Penta-  -\-  basic]  (Chem.) 
Capable  of  uniting  with  five  molecules  of  a  monacid 
base ;  having  five  acid  hydrogen  atoms  capable  of  substi- 
tution by  a  basic  radical ;  —  said  of  certain  acids. 

Pen'ta-cap'SU-lar  (-kap'sii-ler),  a.  [Penta-  -\-  cap- 
sidar.]     (Bot.)  Having  five  capsules. 

Pen'ta-che'ni-«m  (-ke'nl-iim),  «.  [NL.  See  Penta-, 
and  Achenium.]  (Bot.)  A  dry  fruit  composed  of  five 
carpels,  which  are  covered  by  an  epigynous  calyx  and 
separate  at  maturity. 

Pen'ta-chlO'ride  (-klo'rTd  or  -rid),  re.  [Penta-  -|- 
chloride.]  (Chem.)  A  chloride  having  five  atoms  of 
chlorine  in  each  molecule. 

Pen'ta-cliord  (pgn'ta-k8rd),  n.  [L.  pentachordus  five- 
stringed,  Gr.   Trei'TaxopSos  ;  TrevTa-  five  -f-  X°P^V  string.] 

1.  An  ancient  instrument  of  music  with  five  strings. 

2.  An  order  or  system  of  five  sounds.  Busby. 
Pen-tac'ld(pgn-tSs'Td),a.    [Penta.- -{-acid.]    (Chem.) 

Capable  of  neutralizing,  or  combining  with,  five  molecules 
of  a  monobasic  acid  ;  having  five  hydrogen  atoms  capa- 
ble of  substitution  by  acid  residues  ;  —  said  of  certain 
complex  bases. 

Pen'ta-Cle  (pgn'ta-k'l),  n.  [Gr.  ireVre  five.]  A  figure 
composed  of  two  equilateral  triangles  intersecting  so  as 
to  form  a  six-pointed  star,  —  used  in  early  ornamental 
art,  and  also  with  superstitious  import  by  the  as- 
trologers and  mystics  of  the  Middle  .««u(ai,«&. 
Ages.  f£€.^^^i 

Pen'ta-coc'cous   (-kok'kiis),  a.fy.'^:'    '> '.■-■«■  K 
[See  Penta-,  Coccus.]   (Bot.)  Com- 
posed of  five   united  carpels  with 
one  seed  in  each,  as  certain  fruits. 

Pen'ta-con'ter    (-kon'ter),    n. 

(Gr.  Antiq.)  See  Penteconter. 

Pen-tao'ri-nin  (pen-tak'ri-mn), 
n.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  red  and 
purple  pigment  found  in  certain 
crinoids  of  the  genus  Pentacrinus. 

Pen-tac'ri-nite  (pgn-tak'rl-nTt), 
n.  [Penta-  +  6r.  Kpivov  a  lily.] 
(Zo'dl.)  Any  species  of  Pentacrinus. 

Pen-tac'rl-noid(pgn-tak'ri-noid), 
n.    [Pentacrinus  + -oid.]     (Zooi.)  Pentaorinoids,  or 
An  immature  comatula  when  it  is     „  j""!  u  c  c  e  s'li  ^e 
still  attached  by  a  stem,  and  thus      stages  of  Growth, 
resembles  a  Pentacrinus. 

II  Pen-tac'ri-nus  (-niis),  re.  [NL.  See  Penta-,  and  Cei- 
NUM.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of 
large,  stalked  crinoids,  of 
which  several  species  occur  in 
deep  water  among  the  West 
Indies  and  elsewhere. 

Pen-ta'cron  (pgn-ta'krSu), 

re.  /  pi.  L.  Pentacra  (-kra),  E. 
Pentacrons  (-krSnz).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  TreVre  five  +  aKpov  a 
summit.]  (Geom.)  A  solid 
having  five  summits  or  angu- 
lar points. 

Pen'ta-cros'Uo  (pgn'ti- 

krSs'tik),  re.  [Penta,-  -)-  acros- 
tic] A  set  of  verses  so  dis- 
posed that  the  name  fonning 
the  subject  of  the  acrostic  oc- 
curs five  times  —  the  whole  set 
of  verses  being  divided  into 
five  different  parts  from  top 
to  bottom. 

Pen'tad  (pgu'tSd),  n.  [Gr. 
nevTo.?,  -aSos,  a  body  of  five, 
fr.  rrevre  five.]  (Chem.)  Any  element,  atom,  or  i-adical, 
having  a  valence  of  five,  or  which  can  be  combined  \vith, 
substituted  for,  or  compared  with,  five  atoms  of  hydrogen 
or  other  monad  ;  as,  nitrogen  is  a  pentad  in  the  ammo- 
nium compounds. 

Pen'tad,  o.     (Chem.)  Having  the  valence  of  a  pentad. 

Pen'ta-dac'tyl    i  (peu'ta-dSk'tTl),   a.     [Gr.   ■KevraSa- 

Pen'ta-dac'tyle  I  k™Ao5  with  five  fingers  or  toos. 
See  Penta-,  and  Dactyl.]  1.  (Anat.)  Having  five 
digits  to  the  hand  or  foot. 

2.  Having  five  appendages  resembling  fingers  or  toes. 

Pen'ta-dac'tyl-Oid  (-old),  a.  [Pentadactyl  -\-  -oid.'] 
(Altai.)  Having  tlie  form  of,  or  a  structure  modifiej' 
from,  a  pentadactyl  limb.  i 

Pen'ta-deo'ano  (-dgk'iin),  re.  [Penta-  -\-  Gr.  6eVa 
ten.]  (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon  of  the  paraflSn  series, 
(CinHjj) found  in  petroleum,  tar  oil,  etc., and  obtained  as 
a  colorless  liquid  ;  —  so  called  from  the  fifteen  carbon 
atoms  in  tho  molecule. 

Pen'ta-dec'a-to'lo  (-A-to'Tk),  a.  [Penta-  -\-  decatoic] 
(Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  pentadec- 
auo,  or  designating  an  acid  related  to  it. 

Pen'ta-de-oyl'lc  (-d*-sTl'Tk),  a.  [Pet)la-  -\-  decylic] 
(Chem.)  Same  as  Quinoecvlic. 

Pen'ta-del'phous  (-dPl'fiis),  a.  [Penlti-  -|-  Gr.  aSeA- 
ij>6<;  brother.]  (Jlo/.)  Having  tlie  stamens  arranged  iu 
fivo  clusters,  those  of  each  cluster  having  their  fllnmeiits 
more  or  less  united,  as  the  flowers  of  the  linden. 


Pentacrinus  (P.  Macleaya' 
ints).  Head  with  upper 
part  of  Stem.    (J^) 
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Pen'ta-fld  (pSn'ta-fTd),  a.  \_Penta.  +  root  of  L.  fin- 
dere  to  split.]     (Bot.)  Divided  or  cleft  into  five  parts. 

Pen'ta-glOt  (-glot),  n.  IPenta-  +  -glot,  as  in  poly- 
glot.2    A  work  in  five  different  tongues. 

Pen'ta-gon  (-gon),  n.      [Gr.  TrevxayMcoi' ;  irevra-  (see 
Penta-)  +  yuivCa  angle  :  cf.  L.  pentagonium, 
F.  pentagone.J    (Geom.)  A  plane  figure  hav- 
ing five  angles,  and,  consequently,  five  sides ; 
any  figure  having  five  angles. 

Regular  pentagon,  a  pentagon  in  which  the 
angles  are  all  equal,  and  the  sides  all  equal.       Pentagon. 

Pen-tag'O-nal  (pen-t5g'o-nal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pentagonal, 
penta  gone,  L.  pentagonus,  pentagonius,  Gr.  7rei/T«tywi'os.] 
Having  five  corners  or  angles. 

Pentagonal  dodecahedron.    See  Dodecahedron,  and  Py- 

EITOHEDRON. 

Pen-tag'o-nal-ly,  adv.  In  the  form  of  a  pentagon  ; 
with  five  angles.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pen-tag'0-nous  (-nus),  a.    Pentagonal. 

Pen'ta-gram  (pen'ta^grSm),  re.  [Gr.  TrevTdypafi.fi.oi', 
neut.  of  Trii/ToLypaix.fiot  having  five  lines.  See  Penta-,  and 
-GRAM.]  A  pentacle  or  a  pentalpha.  "Like  a  wizard 
pentagram.''''  Tennyson. 

Pen'ta-graph'lc  (-grSf'ik),   1  a.    [Corrupted  fr.  pan- 

Pen'ta-graph'lC-al  (-T-kal), )  lographic,  -ical.']  Pan- 
tographic.     See  Pantograph. 

II  Pen'ta-gyn'l-a  (-jln'I-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vevra- 
(see  Penta-)  +  yuiTj  female.]  (Bot.)  ALinnaean  order 
of  plants,  having  five  styles  or  pistils. 

Pen'ta-gyn'i-an  (-jTn'i-an),         l  a.      {Bot.)    Of   or 

Pen-tag'y-nous  (p§n-taj'I-nus), )  pertaining  to 
plants  of  the  order  Pentagynia  ;  having  five  styles. 

Pen'ta-he'dral  (pen'ta-he'dral),  a.  Having  five  sides ; 
as,  a  pentahedral  figure. 

Pen'ta-hed'rlc-al  (-hSd'rT-kal),  a.  Pentahedral.  [JJ.] 

Fen'ta-he'dron  (-he'drSn),  «.  \_Penta-  -\-  Gr.  iSpa 
Beat,  base.]     A  solid  figure  having  five  sides. 

Pen'ta-ne'drous  (-drus),  a.  Pentahedral.   'Woodward. 

Pen'tail'  (pSn'tal'),  re.    (Zo'ol.)  A  pecu- 
liar   insectivore   (Ptilocercus    Lowii)   of 
Borneo  ;  —  so  called  from  its  very  long, 
quill-shaped   tail,  which  is 
base  and  plumose  at  the  tip. 

II  Pen-tal'pha  (pgn-t5i'f  A), 

Gr.  7reVTaA(|)a  ;  cf.  F.  pentalpha.   See  Pen-     Pentalpha. 
TA-,  and  Alpha.]    A  five-pointed  star,  re- 
sembling five  alphas  joined  at  their  bases ;  —  used  as  a 
symbol. 

II  Pen-tam'e-ra  (-tSm'e-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pen- 
TAMRBous.]  {Zo'ol.)  An  extensive  divi- 
sion of  Coleoptera,  including  those  that 
normally  have  five-jointed  tarsi.  It 
embraces  about  half  of  all  the  known 
species  of  the  Coleoptera. 

Pen-tam'er-an  (-er-an),  re.   {Zo'ol.) 
One  of  the  Pentamera. 

Pen-tam'er-ous  (-Qs),  a.  [Penta- 
-f  Gr.  jiif'pos  part.]  1.  {Biol.)  Divided 
into,  or  consisting  of,  five  parts ;  also, 
arranged  in  sets,  with  five  parts  in 
each  set,  as  a  flower  with  five  sepals, 
five  petals,  five,  or  twice  five,  stamens,  Penlameran 
and  five  pistils.  (.Plutynus  cu- 

2.  {Zo'ol. )  Belonging  to  the  Pentamera.     /"y^""'')- 

II  Pen-tam'e-rus  (-e-rus),  re.  [NL.  See  Pentamebocs.] 
(Pa/eore.)  A  genus  of  extinct  Pale-  i 

ozoic  brachiopods,  often  very  abim-    "  '♦S?^  ^<««7*\  0 
dant  in  the  Upper  Silurian. 

Pentamems  limestone  (GeoL),  a  Si- 
lurian limestone  composed  largely 
of  the  shells  of  Pentamems. 

Pen-tam'e;ter  (-e-ter),  re.    [L. , 

fr.   Gr.  7rei/TdjueTpo5 ;  Trevra-   (se-, 
Penta-) +i<i6Vpoi/  measure.]  {Gr.  J._ 
&  L.  Pros.)  A  verse  of  five  feet.      3 

I®^  The  dactylic  pentameter 
consists  of  two  parts  separated 
by  a  diaeresis.  Each  part  consists 
of  two  dactyls  and  a  long  sylla- 
ble. The  spondee  may  take  the  place  of  the  dactyl  in 
the  first  part,  but  not  in  the  second.  The  elegiac  distich 
consists  of  the  hexameter  followed  by  the  pentameter. 

Harkness. 

Pen-tam'e-ter,  a.     Having  five  metrical  feet. 

Pen'ta-meth'yl-ene  (pgn'ta-methll-en),  re.  \_Penta- 
-\-  methylene.']  {Chem.)  A  hypothetical  hydrocarbon, 
CgHid,  metameric  with  the  amylenes,  and  the  nucleus  of 
a  large  number  of  derivatives; — so  named  because  re- 
garded as  composed  of  five  methylene  residues.  Cf .  Tei- 
METHTiENE,  and  Tetramethtlene. 

II  Pen-tan'dli-a  (pen-tan'dri-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
srefTa-  (see  Penta-)  +  avr/p,  ai/Spos,  man,  male.]  {Bot.) 
A  Linntean  class  of  plants  having  five  separate  stamens. 

Pen-tan'drl-an  (-an),     )  a.    {Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 

Pen-tan'drous  (-drus), )  the  class  Pentandria ;  hav- 
ing five  stamens. 

Pen'tane  (pSn'tan),  re.  [See  Penta-.]  {Chem.)  Any 
one  of  three  metameric  hydrocarbons,  C5H12,  of  the 
methane  or  paraffin  series.  They  are  colorless,  volatile 
liquids,  two  of  which  occur  in  petroleum.  So  called 
because  of  the  five  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule. 

Pen'tan'gle  (pSn'tSn'g'l),  re.  [Penta^  -\-  angle."]  A 
pentagon,     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pen-tan'gu-lar  (p5n-tSn'gii-ler),  a.  IPenta.-  +  angu- 
lar.]   Having  five  corners  or  angles.    [jR.] 

Pen'ta-pet'al-OUS  (pSn'ta-pefal-us),  a. 
IPenta^-]- petal.]  {Bot.)  Having  five  petals, 
or  flower  leaves. 

Pen-taph'yl-lous  (p5n-t5frtl-lus  or  pgn'- 
ta-f illus),  a.  [Penta-  -{■  Gr.  <f>vWov  leaf.] 
[Bot.)  Having  five  leaves  or  leaflets. 

Pen-tap'0-dy  (pgn-tSp'S-dJ^),  re.  {_Penia- 
+  Gr.  jTou's,  TToSos,  foot.]    {Pros.)  A  meas-  ^^^^P^*j'°"^ 
ure  or  series  consisting  of  five  feet,  """" 


Pentamerus  (Pentame- 
7'us  jixemlof/afeatus). 
a  Front ;  6  Profile. 
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Pen'tap-tOte  (pSn't5p-tot),  re.  [L.  {pi.)  penlaptota, 
Gr.  TrevTaTTTwTos  with  five  cases ;  irei/Ta-  (see  Penta-)  -\- 
TTTwTog  falling.]     {Gram.)  A  noun  having  five  cases. 

Pen'tap-tych  (-tik),  re.  IPenta-  -j-  Gr.  n-ruf ,  irruxo?, 
a  fold.]  {Fine  Arts)  A  picture,  or  combination  of  pic- 
tures, consisting  of  a  centerpiece  and  double  folding 
doors  or  wings,  as  for  an  altarpiece. 

Pen'tar-Chy  (pen'tar-ky),  re.  [Gr.  jrcvrapxia :  cf.  F. 
pentarchie.  See  Penta-,  and  -abchy.]  A  government  in 
the  hands  of  five  persons  ;  five  joint  rulers.  P.  Fletcher. 
"  The pentarchy  of  the  senses."    A.  Brewer. 

Pen'ta-spast  (pen'ta-spSst),  re.  [L.  peniaspaston,  Gr. 
irevra-  (see  Penta-)  +  anav  to  puU :  cf.  F.  pentaspaste.] 
A  purchase  with  five  pulleys,     [i?.] 

Pen'ta-sper'mous  (-sper'mils),  a.  [Penta-  +  Gr. 
(rvepp.a  seed.]     {Bot.)  Containing  five  seeds. 

Pen'ta-Stich  (-stik),  «.  [Gr.  TrcvTao-Tixo?  of  five 
verses ;  ircvra-  (see  Penta-)  +  a-rixo^  line,  verse.]  A 
composition  consisting  of  five  verses. 

Pen-tas'tl-chous  (pSn-tas'ti-kQs),  a.  IPenta-  +  Gr. 
cttCxp';  a  row.]  {Bot.)  Having,  or  arranged  in,  five  verti- 
cal ranks,  as  the  leaves  of  an  apple  tree  or  a  cherry  tree. 

II Pen'ta-Stom'1-da  (pSn'ta^stom'I-da), n.pl.  [NL., fr. 
■n-evra-  (see  Penta-)  -]-  o-ro/xa  a  mouth.]     (Zo'dl.)  Same 

as  LiNGCATULlNA. 

Pen'ta-Style  (-stil),  a.     [Penta-  +  Gr.  aTvAos  a  pil- 
lar.]    {Arch.)  Having  five  columns 
in  front ;  —  said  of  a  temple  or  por- 
tico in  classical  architecture.  —  re. 
A  portico  having  five  columns. 

Pen'ta-teuch  (-tuk),  re.     [L.pen-  Pentastyle. 

tateuchits,  Gr.  TrevrdTevxos  ;  irevTa- 
(see  Penta-)  -f-  reixo^  *  ^o""'  implement,  a  book,  akin  to 
Teiixeti'  to  prepare,  make  ready,  and  perh.  to  E.  text. 
See  Five,  and  Text.]  The  first  five  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  collectively ;  —  called  also  the  Law  of  Moses, 
Booh  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  etc. 

Pen'ta-teu'cbal  (-tCkol),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Pentateuch. 

Pen'ta-Ull-on'ic  (-tht-Sn'ik),  a.  [Penta-  -f-  thionic] 
{Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  of  sulphur 
obtained  by  leading  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  solution  of 
sulphur  dioxide ;  —  so  called  because  it  contains  five 
atoms  of  sulphur. 

II  Pen-tath'lon  (pgn-tathaSn),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vevra- 
6\ov;  Tre'i/Te  five  -|-  a^Aoi'  a  contest.]  {Gr.  Antiq.)  A 
fivefold  atliletic  performance  peculiar  to  the  great  na- 
tional games  of  the  Greeks,  including  leapiog,  foot  racing, 
wrestling,  throwing  the  discus,  and  throwing  the  spear. 

Pen'ta-tom'ic  (pen'ta^tom'Ik),  a.  [Pentar  -f  atomic] 
{Chem.)  {a)  Having  five  atoms  in  the  molecule.  (6)  Hav- 
ing five  hydrogen  atoms  capable  of  substitution. 

Pen-tav'a-lent  (pgn-tSv'a-lent),  a.  [Penta-  -f  L.  va- 
lens, -p.  pT.  See  Valence.]  {Chem..)  Having  a  valence 
of  five  ;  —  said  of  certain  atoms  and  radicals. 

Pen'te-Con'ter  (pen'te-kon'ter),  re.  [Gr.  Trei'TijKoi'TOpos 
(sc.  roOs),  fr.  TrevTrjKovTa  fifty.]  {Gr.  Antiq.)  A  Grecian 
vessel  with  fifty  oars.     [Written  also pentaconter.] 

Pen'te-COSt  (-kSst ;  115),  re.  [L.  pentecoste,  Gr.  -n-ev- 
Tr]KoiTTri  (sc.  riixipa)  the  fiftieth  day,  Pentecost,  fr.  wivrq- 
Koo-Tos  fiftieth,  fr.  nevrfiKovTo.  fifty,  fr.  Tre'i/TC  five.  See 
Five,  and  cf.  Pingster.]  1.  A  solemn  festival  of  the 
Jews ;  —  so  called  because  celebrated  on  the  fiftieth  day 
(seven  weeks)  after  the  second  day  of  the  Passover 
(which  fell  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  Jewish  month  Nisan) ; 

—  hence  called,  also,  the  Feast  of  Weeks.  At  this  fes- 
tival an  offering  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest  was 
made.  By  the  later  Jews  it  was  generally  regarded  as 
commemorative  of  the  gift  of  the  law  on  the  fiftieth  day 
after  the  departure  from  Egypt. 

2.  A  festival  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  other  churches 
in  commemoration  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  apostles,  which  occurred  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  — 
called  also  Whitsunwlay.  Shah. 

Pen'te-cos'tal  (-kos'tal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pen- 
tecost or  to  Whitsuntide. 

Pen'te-COS'tals  (-t^lz),  «.  pi.  Offerings  formerly 
made  to  the  parish  priest,  or  to  the  mother  church,  at 
Pentecost.  Shipley. 

Pen'te-COS'ter  (-ter),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i7€VTrjKocrTTJp, 
from  TrevT-^Koi'Ta  fifty.]  {Gr.  Antiq.)  An  officer  in  the 
Spartan  army  commanding  fifty  men.  3Titford. 

Pen'te-COS'ty  (-ty),  re.  ;  pi.  Pentecosties  (-tiz).  [Gr. 
7rei/TJjK0(rTi/s,  fr,  7reyTJjKO(7T6s  the  fiftieth,  irevrriKQVTa fifty.] 
{Gr.  Antiq.)  A  troop  of  fifty  soldiers  in  the  Spartan  army; 

—  called  also  penlecostys.  Jowett  { Thucyd. ). 
Pen-tel'ic  (pen-tgl'Ik),  I  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Mount 
Pen-tel'i-can  (-T-k«n),  (      Pentelicus,    near    Athens, 

famous  for  its  fine  white  marble  quarries ;  obtained  from 
Mount  Pentelicus  ;  as,  the  Pentelic  marble  of  which  the 
Parthenon  is  built. 

Pen'tene  (pgn'ten),  n.  [See  Penta-.]  (CAem.)  Same 
as  AnnxENE. 

Pent'house'  (pent'hous'),  re.  [A  corruption  of  pen- 
tice.]  A  shed  or  roof  sloping  from  the  main  wall  or 
building,  as  over  a  door  or  window  ;  a  lean-to.  Also 
figuratively.   "The^ere^Aouie  of  his  eye."  Sir 'W.  Scott. 

Pent'house',  a.  Leaning;  overhanging.  "Pent- 
house Vid."  Shnk.    "IHy  penthouse  eyebrows."    Dryden. 

Pen'tlce  (pen'tTs),  re.  [F.  appentis  a  penthouse.  See 
Append.]    A  penthouse.     [Obs.]  Sir  H.  'Wotton. 

Pen'tUe'  (pgn'til'),  re.     See  Pantile. 

Pen'tine  (pen'tin  or -ten),  re.  [See  Penta-.]  {Chem.) 
An  unsaturated  hydrocarbon,  CsHg,  of  the  acetylene  se- 
ries.    Same  as  Valertlene. 

Pen-tO'lc  (pgn-to'ik),  a.  [See  Penta-.]  {Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  designating,  an  acid  (called  also  valeric 
acid.)  derived  from  pentane. 

Pen'tone  (pgn'ton),  re.  [See  Penta-.]  (CA«m.)  Same 
as  Valylene. 

Pen-tox'ide  (pen-t5ks'Id  or  -id),  re.  [Pere^a-  +  ox- 
ide.] {Chem.)  An  oxide  containing  five  atoms  of  oxygen 
in  each  molecule ;  as,  phosphorus  pentoxide,  P2O5. 
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Pen'tre-mlte  (pgn'tre-mit),  n. 

of  Pentremites. 

II  Pen'tre-ml'tes  (pgn'tre-mi'tez),  re.     [NL.,  fromGr. 
n-eVre  five  -j-  L.  remus  an  oar.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  crinoids  be- 
longing to  the  Blastoidea.  They 
have  five  petal-hke  ambulacra. 

Pent'roof  (pent'roof),  re. 
[F.  pente  slope  -j-  E.  roof,  or 
from  penthouse  roof.]  See 
Lean-to. 

Pen'trough'  (pen'trof),  re. 
A  penstock. 

Pen'tyl  (pen'tTl),  re.     [Pen- 
tar -f-  -yl.]     {Chem.)  The  hypothetical  radical,  CgH,,,  of 
pentane  and  certain  of  its  derivatives.     Same  as  Amyl. 

Pen-tyl'lC  (pSn-tTl'Ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  containing,  pentyl ;  as,  pentylic  alcohol. 

Pe'nu-Chle  (pe'niik'l),  Pin'0-cle  (pin'S-k'l),  re.  A 
game  at  cards,  played  with  forty-eight  cards,  being  all  the 
cards  above  the  eight  spots  in  two  packs. 

Pe'nult  (pe'nijlt  or  pe-nult' ;  277),  re.  [Abbreviated 
fr.  penullima.]  {Gram.  &  Pros.)  The  last  syllable  but 
one  of  a  word ;  the  syllable  preceding  the  final  one. 

Pe-nul'tl-ma  (pe-nul'tl-ma),  re.  [L.  (sc.  syllaba),  fr. 
penult 'bmiis,,  paemdtimus,  the  last  but  one ;  paene  al- 
most -\-  ultimus  the  last.]     Same  as  Pentjlt. 

Pe-nul'tl-mate  (-mat),  a.  Last  but  one ;  as,  the  pe- 
nultimate syllable,  the  last  syllable  but  one  of  a  word. 

Pe-nul'ti-mate,  re.    The  penult. 

Pe-num'bra  (pe-niim'bra),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  paene  al- 
most -|-  umbra  shade.] 

1.  An  incomplete  or' 
partial  shadow. 

2.  {Astron.)  The  shad- 
ow cast,  in  an  eclipse, 
where  the  light  is  partly, 
but  not  wholly, -cut  off 
by  the  intervening  body ; 
the  space  of  partial  illu- 
mination between  the  umbra,  or  perfect  shadow,  on  all 
sides,  and  the  full  light.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

.  1^^  The  faint  shade  surrounding  the  dark  central  por- 
tion of  a  solar  spot  is  also  called  the  penumbfra,  and  some- 
times umbra. 

3.  {Paint.)  The  part  of  a  picture  where  the  shade  Im- 
perceptibly blends  with  the  light. 

Pe-num'bral  (-bral),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  penum- 
bra ;  resembling  a  penumbra ;  partially  illuminated. 

Pe-nu'ri-OUS  (-nii'rT-iis),  a.  [From  Penury.]  1.  Ex- 
cessively sparing  in  the  use  of  money ;  sordid  ;  stingy  -, 
miserly.    "  A  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth."  Milton. 

2.  Not  bountiful  or  liberal ;  scanty. 

Here  creeps  along  a  poor,  p^nwious  stream.      C  Pitt. 

3.  Destitute  of  money ;  Buffering  extreme  want.  [Obs.] 
"  My  penurious  band."  Shak. 

Syn.  —Avaricious;  covetous;  parsimonious;  miserly; 
niggardly  ;  stingy.    See  Avaricious. 
—  Pe-nu'ri-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Pe-nu'ri-ous-ness,  re. 

Pen'U-ry  (pgn'iS-ry),  re.  [L.  penuria  ;  cf.  Gr.  Treii/a 
hunger,  TrevCa  poverty,  need,  TreVrjs  one  who  works  for 
his  daily  bread,  a  poor  man,  nevecrBai.  to  work  for  one's 
daily  bread,  to  be  poor :  cf .  F.  penurie.]  1.  Absence  of 
resources ;  want ;  privation ;  indigence  ;  extreme  poverty ; 
destitution.  "Aj)ere?«-y  of  military  forces."  Bacon. 
They  were  exposed  to  hardship  and  pennnj.  Sprat. 
It  arises  in  r>either  from  pe?iur>/  of  thought.      Lanc/or. 

2.  Penuriousness ;  miserliness.     [Obs.]      Jer.  Taylor. 

Pen'wip'er  (-wip'er),  re.  A  cloth,  or  other  material, 
for  wiping  oft  or  cleaning  ink  from  a  pen. 

Pen'wom'an  (-w66m'an),  re. ;  pi.  Penwomen  (-wTm'- 
gn).    A  female  writer ;  an  authoress.  Johnson. 

Pe'on  (pe'gn),  re     See  Poon. 

Pe'on,  re.  [Sp.  peon,  or  Pg.  peao,  one  who  travels 
on  foot,  a  foot  soldier,  a  pawn  in  chess.  See  Pawn  in 
chess.]  1.  A  foot  soldier  ;  a  policeman ;  also,  an  ofllca 
attendant;  a  messenger.     [India] 

2.  A  day  laborer ;  a  servant ;  especially,  in  some  of  the 
Spanish  American  countries,  a  debtor  held  by  his  cred- 
itor in  a  form  of  qualified  servitude,  to  work  out  a  debt. 

3.  {Chess)  See  2d  Pawn. 

Pe'on-age  (-aj ;  48),  re.  The  condition  of  a  peon. 
Pe'on-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  Same  as  Peonage.  D.  Webster- 
Pe'O-ny  (pe'o-uy),  re.  ;pl.  Peonies  (-niz).  [OE.  pione, 
pioine,  pioni,  OF.  pione,  F.  pivoive,  L.  paeonia,  Gr. 
TTaiMi/i'a,  fr.  'ila.iiav,  llaidi',  the  god  of  healing.  Cf. 
P/EAN.]  {Bot.)  A  plant,  and  its  flower,  of  the  ranuncula- 
ceous  genus  Pseonia.  Of  the  four  or  five  species,  one  is 
a  shrub ;  the  rest  are  perennial  herbs  with  showy  flowers, 
often  double  in  cultivation.  [Written  also  pseony,  and 
piony.] 

Peo'ple  (pe'p'l),  re.  [OE.  peple,  people,  OF.  pueple, 
F.  petiple,  fr.  L.  populus.  Cf.  Populace,  Public,  Pueb- 
lo.] 1.  The  body  of  persons  who  compose  a  community, 
tribe,  nation,  or  race ;  an  aggregate  of  individuals  form- 
ing a  whole ;  a  community ;  a  nation. 

Unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be.    Gen.  xUx.  10. 

The  ants  are  a.  people  not  strong.       Prov.  xxx.  25. 

Before  many  peo2>Ze5,  and  nations,  and  tongues.   Bev.  x.  11. 

Earth's  monarchs  are  her  peoples.  Whittier. 

A  government  of  all  the  people,  by  all  the  people,  for  all  the 

)7c.  T.Parker. 

People  is  a  collective  noun,  generally  construed 


people. 


with  a  plural  verb,  and  only  occasionally  used  in  the  plu- 
ral form  (peoples),  in  the  sense  of  nations  or  races. 

2.  Persons,  generally;  an  indefinite  number  of  men 
and  women ;  folks ;  population,  or  part  of  population ; 
as,  country  people ;  —  sometimes  used  as  an  indefinite 
subject  of  a  verb,  like  ore  in  French,  and  man  in  Ger- 
man ;  as,  people  in  adversity. 

People  were  tempted  to  lend  by  great  premiums.       Sw\ft. 

People  have  lived  twenty-four  days  upon  nothing  btit  watei. 

Arbuthnot, 
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3.  The  masB  of  a  community,  as  distinguished  from  a 
special  class ;  the  commonalty  ;  the  populace ;  the  vul- 
gar ;  the  common  crowd  ;  as,  nobles  and  people. 

And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people.   Addison. 

4.  With  a  possessive  pronoun :  (a)  One's  ancestors  or 
family ;  kindred ;  relations ;  as,  my  people  were  English. 
(p)  One's  subjects ;  fellow  citizens ;  companions ;  follow- 
ers.    "You  slew  great  number  of  AisjDe»j;)te."         Skak. 

Syn.  —People,  Nation.  When  speaking  of  a  state,  we 
use  people  for  the  mass  of  the  community,  as  distm- 
guished  from  their  rulers,  and  nation  for  the  entire  polit- 
ical body,  including  the  rulers.  In  another  sense  of  the 
term,  nation  describes  those  who  are  descended  from  the 
same  stock ;  and  in  this  sense  the  Germans  regard  them- 
selves as  one  nation,  though  politically  subject  to  differ- 
ent forms  of  government. 

Peo'ple  (pe'p'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Peopled  (pe'p'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Peopling  (pe'pling).]  [Cf.  OF.  popler, 
puepler,  F.  peupler.  Cf.  Populate.]  To  stock  with  peo- 
ple or  inhabitants ;  to  fill  as  with  people ;  to  populate. 
"Peopled  heaven  with  angels."  Dryden. 

Ab  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sunbeams.         Milton. 

Peo'pled  (pe'p'ld),  a.  Stocked  with,  or  as  with,  peo- 
ple;  inhabited.     "  The  peopled  3,11."  Gi-uy. 

Peo'ple-less,  a.    Destitute  of  people.  Pve. 

Peo'pler  (-pier),  n.  A  settler  ;  an  inhabitant.  "  Peo- 
plers  of  the  peaceful  glen."  J.  S.  Blackie. 

Peo'pllsh  (pe|j)lish),  a.    Vulgar.     [06s.]      Chancer. 

Pe-O'ri-as  (pe-o'ri-az),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Peoria  (-a). 
(Ethnol.)  An  Algonquin  tribe  of  Indians  who  formerly 
inhabited  a  part  of  IlUnois. 

Pe-paS'Uc  (pe-pas'tik),  a.  &  n.  [Gr.  neTraiveiv  to 
ripen,  suppurate :  cf.  F.  pepastigue.l    (Med.)  Same  as 

MATUKATrVE. 

Pep'e-rino  (p§p'e-rin),  )  re.     [It.  peperino,  L.  piper 

II  Pep'e-rl'no  (-re'n6),  )  pepper.  So  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  color.]  (Geol.)  A  volcanic  rock,  formed  by 
the  cementing  together  of  sand,  scoria,  cinders,  etc. 

II  PepOls  (pgp'lis),  re.  [L.,  a  kind  of  plant,  Gr.  ne- 
irAtV.]  iBot.)  A  genus  of  plants  including  water  purslane. 

II  Pep'lus  (pep'lus),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  TreVAos.]  1.  An 
upper  garment  worn  by  Grecian  and  Roman  women. 

2.  A  kind  of  kerchief  or  shawl  formerly  worn  by  Eng- 
lisliwomen.     [Obs.}  FairhoU. 

II  Pe'po  (pe'po),  re.  [L.,  a  kind  of  melon,  from  Gr. 
n-eVMi/.]  (Bat.)  Any  fleshy  fruit  with  a  firm  rind,  as  a 
pumpkin,  melon,  or  gourd.     See  Goued. 

Pep'per  (pSp'per),  re.  [OE.  peper,  AS.  pipor,  L. 
piper,  fr.  Gr.  irsVepi,  mirepi,  akin  to  Skr.  pippala, 
pippalLI  1.  A  well-known,  pungently  aromatic  condi- 
ment, the  dried  berry,  either  whole  or  powdered,  of  the 
Piper  nigrum. 

^^  Common,  or  black,  pepper  is  made  from  the  whole 
berry,  dried  just  before 
maturity  ;  white  pepper  is 
made  from  the  ripe  oerry 
after  the  outer  skin  has 
been  removed  by  macer- 
ation and  friction.  It  has 
less  of  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties of  the  plant  than  the 
black  pepper.  Pepper  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  car- 
minative stimulant. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  plant  which 
yields  pepper,  an  East  In- 
dian woody  climber  {Piper 
nig)-um),  with  ovate  leaves 
and  apetalous  flowers  in  „,  ,  ,,  ,„. 
spikes  opposite  the  leaves.  ^'^'^  ^'^PP'^'^  '■^'P"'  "'»™"'> 
The  berries  are  red  when  ripe.  Also,  by  extension,  any 
one  of  the  several  hundred  species  of  the  genus  Piper, 
widely  dispersed  throughout  the  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions  of  the  earth. 

3.  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Capsicum,  and  its  fruit ;  red 
pepper ;  as,  the  bell  pepper. 

I^^^lhe  term  pepper  has  been  extended  to  various 
other  fruits  and  plants,  more  or  less  closely  resembling 
the  true  pepper,  esp.  to  the  common  varieties  of  Capsi- 
cum.   See  Capsicum,  and  the  Phrases,  below. 

African  pepper,  the  Guinea  pepper.  See  under  Guinea. 
—  Cayenne  pepper.  See  under  Cayenne. — Chinese  pepper, 
the  spicy  berries  of  tlie  Xanihoxylitm  piperit urn,  a,  siieciea 
of  prickly  ash  found  in  China  and  Japan.—  Guinea  pepper. 
See  under  Guinea,  and  Capsicum.  —Jamaica  pepper.  See 
Allspice.  —  Long  pepper,  (a)  The  spike  of  berries  of 
Piper  longum,  an  East  Indian  shrub.  (6)  The  root  of 
Piper,  ov  Macropiiier,  methysticum.  See  Kava. — Mala- 
guetta,  or  Melegueta,  pepper,  the  aromatic  seeds  of  the 
Amomum  Melegueta,  an  African  plant  of  the  Ginger 
family.  They  are  sometimes  used  to  flavor  beer,  etc., 
under  the  name  of  grains  of  Paradise.—  Red  pepper.  See 
Capsicum.  —  Sweet  pepper  bush  (Bot.),  an  American  shrub 
(Clethra  clnifolia),  with  racemes  of  fragrant  white  flow- 
ers; —  called  also  white  alder. —  Vemet  box  or  caster,  a 
small  box  or  bottle,  with  a  perforated  lid,  used  for  sprink- 
ling ground  pepper  on  food,  etc.  —  Pepper  corn.  See  in 
tlie  Vocabulary.— Pepper  elder  (Bot.),  a  West  Indian  name 

I^X^'^'^^  plants  of  the  Pepper  family,  species  of  Piper 
and  Feperomia.  —  Pepper  moth  (Zool.),  a  European  moth 
[o'slon  betularia)  having  white  wmgs  covered  with  small 
black  specks.  —  Pepper  pot,  a  mucilaginous  soup  or  stew 
of  vegetables  and  cassareep,  much  esteemed  in  the  West 
Indies.  —  Pepper  root.  (Bot.)  See  Coralwort.  —  Pepper 
sauce,  a  condiment  for  the  table,  made  of  small  red  pep- 
pers steeped  in  vinegar.  — Pepper  tree  (Bot.),  an  aromatic 
tree  (Driinys  axillaris)  of  tlie  Magnolia  family,  common 
m  JNew  Zealand.   See  Peruvian  mastic  tree,  under  Mastic. 

Pep'per,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Peppered  (-perd) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Peppewng.]  1.  To  sprinkle  or  season  with 
pepper. 

2.  Figuratively :  To  shower  shot  or  other  missiles,  or 
blows,  upon ;  to  pelt ;  to  fill  with  shot,  or  cover  with 
bruises  or  wounds.  "I  have  peppered  two  of  tliein." 
"  I  am  peppered,  I  warrant,  for  tliis  world."  Shak. 

Pep'per,  v.  i.    To  fire  numerous  shots  (at). 

Pep'per-brand'  (-britndO,  re.    (Bot.)  See  lat  Bunt. 


Pep'per-corn'  (p6p'per-kdru'),  re.  1.  A  dried  berry  of 
the  black  pepper  (Piper  nigrum). 

2.  Anytliing  insignificant ;  a  particle. 

Pep'per  dulse'  (dills').  (Bot.)  A  variety  of  edible 
seaweed  (Laurencia  pinnaiifida)  distinguished  for  its 
pungency.     [Scot.']  Lindley. 

Pep'per-er  (-er),  re.  A  grocer;  —  formerly  so  called 
because  he  sold  pepper.     [Obs.l 

Pep'per-grass'  (-gras'),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  Any  herb  of  the 
cruciferous  genus  Lepidium,  especially  the  garden  pep- 
pergrass,  or  garden  cress,  Lepidium  sativum; — called 
also  pepperwort.  All  the  species  have  a  pungent  flavor. 
(b)  The  common  pillwort  of  Europe  (Pilularia  globulif- 
era).     See  Pillwokt. 

Pep'per-idge  (-Tj),  re.  [Cf.  NL.  berberis,^,.  barberry.] 
(Bot.)  A  North  American  tree  (Nyssa  multiflora)  with 
very  tougli  wood,  handsome  oval  polished  leaves,  and  very 
acid  berries, — the  sour  gum,  or  common  tupelo.  See 
Tupelo.     [Written  also  piperidge,  and  pipperidge.] 

Pepperidge  bnsh  (Bot.),  the  barberry. 

Pep'per-lng,  a.     Hot ;  pungent ;  peppery.         Swift. 

Pep'per-mint  (-mint),  re.  [Pepper  +  mint.]  1.  (Bot.) 
An  aromatic  and  pungent  plant  of  the  genus  3Ientha 
(M.  piperita),  much  used  in  medicine  and  confectionery. 

2.  A  volatile  oil  (oil  of  peppermint)  distilled  from  the 
fresh  herb  ;  also,  a  well-known  essence  or  spirit  (essence 
of  peppermint)  obtained  from  it. 

3.  A  lozenge  of  sugar  flavored  with  peppermint. 
Peppermint  camphor.     (Chem.)   Same   as  Menthol. — 

Peppermint  tree  (Bot. ),  a  name  given  to  several  Australian 
species  of  gum  tree  [Eucalyptus  amyydalina,  E.  xnperita, 
E.  odorata,  etc.)  which  have  hard  and  durable  wood,  and 
yield  an  essential  oU. 

Pep'per-wort'  (-wflrf),  re.    (Bot.)  See  Pepperoeass. 

Pep'per-y  (-^),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pepper; 
having  the  qualities  of  pepper ;  hot ;  pungent. 

2.  Fig :  Hot-tempered ;  passionate  ;  choleric. 

Pep'sln  (pep'sin),  re.  [Gr.  7re'i/(is  a  cooking,  digesting, 
digestion,  fr.  TviivTeiv,  7re'o-<rctf,  to  cook,  digest :  cf.  P. 
pepsine.  Cf.  Dyspepsia.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  An  un- 
organized proteolytic  ferment  or  enzyme  contained  in 
the  secretory  glands  of  the  stomach.  In  the  gastric 
juice  it  is  united  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (0.2  per 
cent,  approximately)  and  the  two  together  constitute 
the  active  portion  of  the  digestive  fluid.  It  is  the  active 
agent  in  the  gastric  juice  of  all  animals. 

^W  As  prepared  from  the  glandular  layer  of  pigs'  or 
calves'  stomachs  it  constitutes  an  important  article  of 
pharmacy. 

Pep'sin-hy'dro-chlo'rlc  (-hi'dro-klo'rik),  a.  (Phys- 
iol. Chem.)  Same  as  Peptohydrochlorio. 

Pep-sln'o-gen  (pSp-sm'S-jeu),  re.  [Pepsin  -f  -gen.] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  The  antecedent  of  the  ferment  pepsin. 
A  substa'ice  contained  in  the  form  of  granules  in  the 
peptic  ceUs  of  the  gastric  glands.  It  is  readily  converti- 
ble into  pepsin.    Also  called  propepsin. 

Pep'tic  (pep'tik),  a.  [L.  peplicus,  Gr.  jreirTi/cdt.  See 
Pepsin.]  1.  Relating  to  digestion ,  promoting  digestion  ; 
digestive  ;  as,  peptic  sauces. 

2.  Able  to  digest.     [R.] 

Tolerably  nutritive  for  a  mind  as  yet  eopeptic.    Carlyle. 

3.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  Pertaining  to  pepsin ;  resembling 
pepsin  in  its  power  of  digesting  or  dissolving  albuminous 
matter ;  containing  or  yielding  pepsin,  or  a  body  of  like 
properties;  as,,  the  peptic  glands. 

Pep'tic,  re.     1.  An  agent  that  promotes  digestion. 

2.  pi.  The  digestive  organs. 

Is  there  some  magic  in  the  place. 
Or  do  my  pe/j^ics  differ  ?  Tennyson. 

Pep'tlCS  (-tiks),  re.     The  science  of  digestion. 

Pep'tO-gen  (-to-jgn),  re.  [Peptone -{-  -gen.]  (Physiol.) 
A  substance  convertible  into  peptone. 

Pep'tO-gen'ic  (-jen'ik),  a.     Same  as  Peptogenous. 

Pep-t0g:'e-n0US  (pep-tSj'e-niis),  a.  (Physiol.  Chem.) 
Capable  of  yielding,  or  being  converted  into,  peptone. 

Pep'to-hy'dro-oWo'ric  (pgp'to-hi'dro-klo'rlk),  a. 
[See  Peptone,  and  Hydrochloric]  (Physiol.  Chem.) 
Designating  a  hypothetical  acid  (called  peptohydrochloric 
acid,  pepsinhydrochloric  acid,  and  chloropeplic  acid) 
which  is  supposed  to  be  formed  when  pepsin  and  dilute 
(0.1-0.4  per  cent)  hydrochloric  acid  are  mixed  togetlier. 

Pep'tone  (pep'ton),  re.  [Gr.  ffen-Tos  cooked.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  (a)  The  soluble  and  diffusible  substance  or  sub- 
stances into  which  albuminous  portions  of  the  food  are 
transformed  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  and  pancre- 
atic juices.  Peptones  are  also  formed  from  albuminous 
matter  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  and  boiling  dilute 
acids,  (b)  Collectively,  in  a  broader  sense,  all  the  prod- 
ucts resulting  from  the  solution  of  albuminous  matter  in 
either  gastric  or  pancreatic  juice.  In  this  case,  liowever, 
intermediate  products  (albumose  bodies),  such  as  antial- 
buTnose,  hemialbumose,  etc.,  are  mixed  with  tlie  true 
peptones.     Also  termed  alhuwinose. 

^W^  Pure  peptones  are  of  three  kinds,  amphoveptone, 
antipeptone,  and  hemipeptone,  and,  unlike  tlie  albumose 
bodies,  are  not  precipitated  by  saturating  tlieir  solutions 
with  ammonium  sulphate. 

Pep'tO-nize  (pep'to-niz),  v.  t.  (Physiol.)  To  convert 
into  peptone  ;  to  digest  or  dissolve  by  means  of  a  proteo- 
lytic ferment ;  as,  peptonized  food. 

Pep'tO-noid  (-noid),  re.  [Peptone  +  -aid.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  A  substance  reUited  to  peptone. 

II  Pep'tO-nu'rl-a  (-nu'rt-a),  re.  [NL.  See  Peptone, 
and  Urine.]  (Med.)  The  presence  of  peptone,  or  a  pep- 
tonelike body,  in  tlie  urine. 

Pep'tO-tOX'Ine  (-tSks'Tn  or  -en),  re.  [Peptone  -\-  toxic 
-\-  -ine.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  toxic  alkaloid  found  occa- 
sionally associated  witli  tlie  peptones  formed  from  fibrin 
by  pepsiiihydrocliloric  acid. 

Pe'quots  (pe'kwSts),  re.,  pi. ;  sing.  Pequot  (-kw5t). 
(Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  who  formerly  inliabited 
Eastern  Connecticut.     [Written  also  Pequods.] 

Per-  (per-  or  pSr-).     [See  Per.]     1.  A  prefix  used  to 


signify  through,  throughout,  by,  for,  or  as  an  intensive ; 
as  perhaps,  by  hap  or  chance ;  perennial,  that  laets 
throughout  the  year ;  perforce,  through  or  by  force ; 
perfoliate,  perforate ;  perspicuous,  evident  throughout  or 
very  evident ;  perplex,  literally,  to  entangle  very  much. 

2.  (Chem.)  Originally,  denoting  that  the  element  to 
the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed  in  the  respective  com- 
pounds exercised  its  highest  valence  ;  now,  only  that  the 
element  has  a  higher  valence  than  in  other  similar  com- 
pounds ;  thus,  barium  peroxide  is  the  liighest  oxide  of 
barium ;  while  nitrogen  and  manganese  peroxides,  so- 
called,  are  not  the  highest  oxides  of  those  elements. 

Per  (per),  prep.  [L.  Cf .  Far,  For-,  Pardon,  and  of. 
Par,  prep.]  Through ;  by  means  of ;  through  the  agency 
of ;  by  ;  for  ;  for  each ;  as,  per  annum ;  per  capita,  by 
heads,  or  according  to  individuals ;  per  curiam,  by  the 
court ;  per  se,  by  itself,  of  itself.  Per  is  also  sometimes 
used  with  English  words. 

Per  annum,  by  the  year ;  in  each  successive  year ;  an- 
nually. —  Per  cent,  Per  centum,  by  the  hundred ;  in  the 
hundred ;  —  used  esp.  of  proportions  of  ingredients,  rate 
or  amount  of  interest,  and  tlie  like ;  commonly  used  in 
the  shortened  form  per  cent.  —  Per  diem,  by  the  day.  [For 
other  phrases  from  the  Latin,  see  Quotations,  Phrases, 
etc.,  from  Foreign  Languages,  in  the  Supplement.] 

Per-act'  (per-Skf),  V.  t.  [L.  peructus,  p.  p.  of  pera- 
gere.]  To  go  through  with;  to  perform.  [Obs.]  Sylvester, 

Per'a-CUte'  (per'a-kuf ),  a.  [L.  peracutus.  See  Per-, 
and  Acute.]  Very  sharp ;  very  violent ;  as,  a  peracute 
fever.     [R.]  Harvey. 

Per'ad-ven'ture  (per'ad-ven'tiSr  ;  277),  adv.  &  conj. 
[OE.  per  aventure,  F.  par  aventure.    See  Per,  and  Ad- 
venture.]    By  chance  ;    perhaps ;   it  may  be  ;  if ;  sup- 
posing.    "  It peradventure  he  speak  against  me."  Shak. 
Peradventure  there  be  fifty  righteous  within  the  cit;r. 

Gen.  sviii.  24. 

Per'ad-ven'ture,  re.  Chance ;  hap  ;  hence,  doubt ; 
question ;  as,  proved  beyond  a  peradventure.  South. 

Pe-ra6'0-pod  (pe-re'o-pod),  re.  [Gr.  Trepaiot  on  the  op- 
posite side  +  -pod.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  thoracic  legs  of 
a  crustacean.    See  Illust.  of  Crustacea. 

Per'a-grate  (per'a-grat),  V.  t.  [L.  peragratus,  p.  p, 
of  peragrare.]    To  travel  over  or  through.     [Obs.] 

Per'a-gra'tlon  (-gra'shun),  n.  [L.  peragratio :  cf .  P. 
peragration.]  The  act  or  state  of  passing  through  any 
space  ;  as,  the  peragration  of  the  moon  in  her  monthly 
revolution.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Per-amlJU-late  (per-5m'bii-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Perambulated  (-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Perambula- 
ting.] [li.  perambulatus,  p.  p.  oi  perambulare  to  per- 
ambulate ;  per  through  -}-  ambulare  to  walk.  See  Per-, 
and  Amble.]  To  walk  through  or  over ;  especially,  to 
travel  over  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  or  examining  ■, 
to  inspect  by  traversing  ;  specifically,  to  inspect  officially 
the  boundaries  of,  as  of  a  town  or  parish,  by  walking 
over  the  whole  line. 

Per-am'bu-late,  v.  i.  To  walk  about ;  to  ramble  ;  to 
stroll ;  as,  he  peram  bulated  in  tlie  park. 

Per-am'bU-la'tlon  (-la'slmu),  re.  1.  The  act  of  per- 
ambulating; traversing.  Bacon. 

2.  An  annual  survey  of  boundaries,  as  of  a  town,  a 
parish,  a  forest,  etc. 

3.  A  district  within  which  one  is  authorized  to  make  a 
tour  of  inspection.  "  The  .  .  .  bounds  of  his  own  per- 
ambulation.''''    [Obs.]  Holyday. 

Per-am'bU-la'tor  (per-am'biJ-la'ter),  re.  1.  One  who 
perambulates. 

_  2.  A  surveyor's  instrument  for  measuring  distances. 
It  consists  of  a  wheel  arranged  to  roll  along  over  the 
ground,  vrith  an  apparatus  of  clockwork,  and  a  dial  plate 
upon  whicli  the  distance  traveled  is  shown  by  an  index. 
See  Odometer. 

3.  A  low  carriage  for  a  child,  propelled  by  pushing. 

II  Per'a-me'les  (per'a-mie'lez),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jr^pa 
a  pouch  -|-  L.  meles  a  badger.]  (Zo'ol.)  Any  marsupial  ol 
the  genus  Perameles,  which  includes  numerous  species 
found  in  Australia.  They  somewhat  resemble  rabbits  in 
size  and  form.     See  Plust.  under  Bandicoot. 

Per'bend  (per'bend),  n.     See  Perpender. 

Per'break'  (per'brak'),  V.  i.     [Obs.]    See  Parbreak. 

Per-bro'mate  (per-bro'mat),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
perbromic  acid. 

Per-bro'mic (-mik),  a.  [Prof. per- -f  6rom?'c.]  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  highest  oxygen  acid, 
HBr04,  of  bromine. 

Per-bro'mide  (-mid  or -mid),  re.  (Chem.)  A  bromide 
having  a  liigher  proportion  of  bromine  than  any  other 
bromide  of  the  same  substance  or  series. 

II  Per'ca  (per'kil),  re.  [L.,  a  perch.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus 
of  fishes,  including  the  fresh-water  perch. 

II  Per'cale'  (F.  par'kal' ;  E.  per-kiil'),  n.  [F.]  A  fine 
cotton  fabric,  liaving  a  linen  finish,  and  often  printed  on 
one  side,  —  used  for  women's  and  children's  wear. 

II  Per'ca'line'  (F.  pSi-'kii'lfii' ;  E.  pEr'ka-len'),  n .  [F.] 
A  fine  kind  of  French  cotton  good.s,  usually  of  one  color. 

Per-car'bide  (per-kiir'bTd  or  -bid),  n.  [Pvei.  per-  -j- 
carbide.]  (Chem.)  A  compound  containing  a  relatively 
large  aiuount  of  carbon.     [P.] 

Per-car'bu-ret  (-bfi-rSt),  n.  [Pref.  per-  -(-  carburet.} 
(Chem.)  A  percarbide.     [Oh.-ioles.] 

Per-car'bu-ret'ed,  a.  (Chem.)  Combined  with  a  rel- 
atively large  aiiioinit  of  carbou. 

Per-case'  diEi-kiis'),  adv.  [OE.  per  cas.  See  Par- 
case.]     Pcrliaps ;  perchance.     [OteJ  Bacon. 

Perce  (pCvs),  v.  t.     To  pierce.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Per-celv'a-ble  (pcr-sev'iV-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
perceived  ;  perceptible.  —  Per-celv'a-bly,  adv. 

Per-celv'ance  (-ens),  n.  Power  of  perceiving.  [06,?.] 
"  The  senses  and  coniniou  percei'ri/Hce."  Miltoti. 

Per-ceive'  (pSr-sev'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Peroeivbd 
(-sovd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Perceiving.]  [OF.  perret'oir, 
perceveir,  L.  percijicre,  perceptum  ;  per  (see  Pkh-)  -(- 
caperc  to  take,  receive.  See  Capacious,  and  cf.  Pekcep- 
TioN.]    1.  To  obtain  knowledge  of  througli  tho  sejises  j 
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to  receive  impressions  from  by  means  of  the  bodily  ■Or- 
gans ;  to  take  cognizance  of  the  existence,  character,  or 
identity  of,  by  means  of  the  senses;  to  see,  hear,  or 
feel;  as,  to  perceive  a  distant  ship;  to  perceive  a  dis- 
cord. Heid. 

2.  To  take  intellectual  cognizance  of;  to  appreliend 
by  the  mind ;  to  be  convinced  of  by  direct  intuition  ;  to 
note ;  to  remark ;  to  discern ;  to  see ;  to  understand. 

Jeausperceived  their  wickedness.   Matt.  xsii.  18. 

You  may,  fair  lady. 

Perceive  I  speak  sincerely.  Sftak. 

Till  we  ourselves  see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and  perceive  it  by 

our  own  understandings,  we  are  still  in  the  dark.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  affected  or  influenced  by.     [jR.] 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  tlie  collection  of  the 
matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  here  below.  Bacon. 

Syn.  — To  discern;  distinguish;  observe;  see;  feel; 
know ;  understand.  —  To  Perceive,  Discern.  To  perceive 
a  thing  is  to  apprehend  it  as  presented  to  the  senses  or 
the  intellect ;  to  discern  is  to  mark  dilferences,  or  to  see 
a  thing  as  distinguished  from  others  around  it.  We  may 
perceice  two  persons  afar  oft  without  being  able  to  discern 
whether  they  are  men  or  women.  Hence,  discern  is  often 
used  of  an  act  of  the  senses  or  the  mind  involving  close, 
discriminating,  analytical  attention.  We  perceive  that 
which  is  clear  or  obvious ;  we  discern  that  which  requires 
much  attention  to  get  an  idea  of  it.  "  We  perceive  lighli 
darkness,  colors,  or  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  anything. 
We  discern  characters,  motives,  the  tendency  and  conse- 
quences of  actions,  etc."  Crabb. 

Per-celV'er  (per-sev'er),  n.  One  who  perceives  (in  any 
of  the  senses  of  the  verb).  Milton. 

Perce'ly  (piirs'lj^,  n.     Parsley.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Fer-cent'age  (per-sSnt'aj),  n.  IPer  cent  -j-  -age,  as 
in  average.  See  Per,  and  Cent.]  (Com.)  A  certain 
rate  per  cent ;  the  allowance,  duty,  rate  of  interest,  dis- 
count, or  commission,  on  a  hundred. 

Per'cept  (per'sSpt),  n.  [From  L.  percipere,  percep- 
tuvi.^    That  which  is  perceived>  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  modern  distinction  between  percept  and  concept,  the  one 
sensuous,  the  other  intellectual.  3Iax  Miiller. 

Per-cep'tl-bll'l-ty  (per-sSp'ti-btl'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
perceptibilile.']  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  percep- 
tible ;  as,  the  perceptibility  of  light  or  color. 

2.  Perception.     IE.}  Dr.  H.  More. 

Per-cep'ti-ble  (per-sSp'tT-b'l),  a.  [L.  perceptibilis : 
cf.  F.  perceptible.  See  Perceive.]  Capable  of  being 
perceived ;  cognizable ;  discernible ;  perceivable. 

With  a  perceptible  blast  of  the  air.  Bacon. 

— Per-cep'ti-ble-ness,  n.  —  Per-cep'ti-My,  adv. 

Per-cep'tlon  (-shiin),  n.  [L.  perceptio :  cf.  F.  per- 
ception. See  Perceive.]  1.  The  act  of  perceiving ;  cog- 
nizance by  the  senses  or  intellect ;  apprehension  by  the 
bodily  organs,  or  by  the  mind,  of  what  is  presented  to 
them  ;  discernment ;  apprehension ;  cognition. 

2.  (Metaph.)  The  faculty  of  perceiving;  the  faculty, 
or  peculiar  part,  of  man's  constitution  by  which  he  has 
knowledge  thrOHgh  the  medium  or  instrumentality  of 
the  bodily  organs ;  the  act  of  apprehending  material  ob- 
jects or  qualities  through  the  senses;  —  distinguished 
from  conception.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Matter  hath  no  life  nor  perception,  and  is  not  conscious  of  its 
own  existence.  Beniley. 

3.  The  quality,  state,  or  capability,  of  being  affected 
by  something  external ;  sensation ;  sensibility.        [06s.] 

This  experiment  discovereth  perception  in  plants.    Bacon. 

4.  An  idea ;  a  notion.     [06s.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

(|^°"  "  The  word  perception  is,  in  the  language  of  phi- 
losophers previous  to  Reid,  used  in  a  very  extensive  sig- 
nification. By  Descartes,  Malebrauche,  Locke,  Leibnitz, 
and  others,  it  is  employed  in  a  sense  almost  as  unexclu- 
sive  as  consciousness,  in  its  widest  signification.  By  Reid 
this  word  was  limited  to  our  faculty  acquisitive  of  knowl- 
edge, and  to  tliat  branch  of  this  faculty  wliereby,  through 
the  senses,  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  external  world. 
But  lus  limitation  did  not  stop  here.  In  the  act  of  exter- 
nal perception  he  distinguished  two  elements,  to  wliich 
he  gave  the  names  of  perception  and  sensation.  He  ought 
perhaps  to  have  called  these  perception  proper  and  sen- 
sation proper,  when  employed  in  his  special  meaning." 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Per-cep'tlve  (-tlv),  a.  [Cf .  F.  perceptij.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  act  or  power  of  perceiving ;  having  the 
faculty  or  power  of  perceiving;  used  in  perception. 
*'  His  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties."  Motley. 

Per'cep-tiv'1-ty  (per's5p-ttv'T-t^),  re.  The  quality  or 
gtate  of  being  perceptive ;  power  of  perception.      Locke. 

II  Per-ces'O-ces  (per-ses'6-sez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
perca  a  perch  -)-  esox,  -ocis,  a  pike.]  {Zool.)  An  order 
of  fishes  including  the  gray  mullets  {MugiV),  the  barra- 
cudas, the  silversides,  and  other  related  fishes.  So  called 
from  their  relations  both  to  perches  and  to  pikes. 

Perch  (perch),  n.  [Written  also  pearck.']  [OE. 
perche,  F.  perche,  L. 
perca,  fr.  Gr.  Trc'pKi? ; 
cf.  TrepKi'dff  d?rk  -  col- 
ored, Skr.  prfni  spot- 
ted, speckled,  and  E. 
freckle.']      (Zool.) 

1.  Any  fresh-water  _ 
fish  of  the  genus  Perca    ^               ,        .        t,     ,.  ^  t. 
o„/i    /^f    o=S„..„i    „(-i,.^-    Common  American  Perch  (Perca 
and    of    several    other                  Americana).    (.H) 
alhed    genera    of    the 

family  Percidx,  as  the  common  American  or  yellow 
perch  (Perca  flavescens,  or  Americana),  and  the  Euro- 
pean perch  (P.  fluviatilis). 

2.  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  spiny-finned  fishes 
belonging  to  the  Percidse,  Serranidse,  and  related  fami- 
lies, and  resembling,  more  or  less,  the  true  perches. 

Black  perch,  (n)  The  black  bass.  (6)  The  flasher,  (c) 
The  sea  bass.  —  Blue  perch,  the  cunner.  —  Gray  perch,  the 
fresh-water  drum.  —  Red  perch,  the  rosefish.  —  Eed-bellied 
perch,  the  long-e.ared  pondfish.  —  Perch  pest,  a  small 
crustacean,  parasitic  in  the  mouth  of  the  perch.— Silver 
oerch,  the  yellowtail.  —  Stone,  or  Striped,  perch,  the  pope. 
-'White  perch,  the  Roccvs,  or  Morone,  Americanus,  a 


small   silvery    serranoid  market  fish  of  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Perch  (perch),  n.  [F.  perche,  L.  perlica.]  1.  A  pole  ; 
a  long  staff ;  a  rod ;  esp.,  a  pole  or  other  support  for  fowls 
to  roost  on  or  to  rest  on ;  a  roost ;  figuratively,  any  ele- 
vated resting  place  or  seat. 


Aschauntecleer  among  his  wives  all 
Sat  on  hi&perche,  that  was  in  his  hall. 


Chaucer. 


Not  making  his  high  place  the  lawless  percft 

Of  winged  ambitions.  Tenni/son. 

2.  (a)  A  measure  of  length  containing  five  and  a  half 
yards ;  a  rod,  or  pole.  (6)  In  land  or  square  measure  :  A 
square  rod  ;  the  100th  part  of  an  acre,  (c)  In  solid 
measure  :  A  mass  16J  feet  long,  1  foot  in  height,  and  1§ 
feet  in  breadth,  or  24J  cubic  feet  (in  local  use,  from  22 
to  2-5  cubic  feet) ;  —  used  in  measuring  stonework. 

3.  A  pole  connecting  the  fore  gear  and  hind  gear  of  a 
spring  carriage  ;  a  reach. 

Perch,  V.  i.  [uHp.  &  p.  p.  Perched  (percht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  PERCHIN&.]  [F.  percher.  See  Perch  a  pole.] 
To  alight  or  settle,  as  a  bird  ;  to  sit  or  roost. 

Wreus  make  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  percli.      Sltak. 

Perch,  V.  t.     1.  To  place  or  set  on,  or  as  on,  a  perch. 

2.  To  occupy  as  a  perch.  Milton, 
Per-chance'  (per-clians'),  adv.      [F.  par  by  (L.  per) 

-)-  chance.  See  Par,  and  Chakce.]  By  chance ;  per- 
haps ;  peradventure. 

Perch'ant  (perch'ant),  n.  [F.]  A  bird  tied  by  the 
foot,  to  serve  as  a  decoy  to  otlier  birds  by  its  fluttering. 

Perch'er  (perch'er),  n.  [From  Perch,  v.  i.]  1.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  perches.  J.  Burroughs. 

Z.  (Zool.)  One  o2  the  Insessores. 

3.  [From  Perch  a  pole.]  A  Paris  candle  anciently 
used  in  England  ;  also,  a  large  wax  candle  formerly  set 
upon  the  altar.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

Per'che-ron  (per'she-rSn),  n.  [F.]  One  of  a  breed 
of  draught  horses  criginating  in  Perche,  an  old  district  of 
France ;  —  called  also  Percheron-Norman. 

Per-cWo'rate  (per-klo'rat),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
perchloric  acid. 

Per-chlo'rlc  (-rik),  a.  IPrei. per- -\- chloric. 2  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  de.signating,  the  highest  oxygen  acid 
(HCIO4),  of  chlorine  ; —  called  also  hi/perchloric. 

Per-chlo'rlde  (-rid  or  -rid),  n.  (chem.)  A  chloride 
having  a  higher  proportion  of  chlorine  than  any  other 
chloride  of  the  same  substance  or  series. 

Per-chro'mlc  (-kro'mlk),  a.  [Pref .  per-  -\-  chromic.'] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  certain  one  of 
the  highly  oxidized  compounds  of  chromium,  which  lias 
a  deep  blue  color,  and  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hy- 
drogen peroxide. 

Per'cl-form  (per'si-f6rm),  a.  [NL.  &  L.  perca  a  perch 
-j- ./oc7«.]     (Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the  Perciformes. 

II  Per'cl-for'mes  (-fSr'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  An 
extensive  tribe  or  suborder  of  fishes,  including  the  true 
perches  (Percidse)  ;  the  pondfishes  (Centrarchidae) ;  the 
scifenoids  (Scisenidse)  ;  the  sparoids  (Sparidx) ;  the  ser- 
ranoids  (Serranidse),  and  some  other  related  families. 

Per-Cip'i-ence  (per-sip'i-ens),  1  n.     The  faculty,  act, 

Per-cip'l-en-cy  (-en-sj),  y      or   power    of   per- 

ceiving ;  perception.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Per-cip'1-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  percipiens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
percipere.  See  Pekcefve.]  Having  the  faculty  of  per- 
ception ;  perceiving ;  as,  &  percipient  being.  Beniley.  — 
n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  is  percipient.  Glanvill. 

Per-Close'  (per-kl6z'  or  -klos'),  n.  [OF.  parclose  an 
inclosed  place ;  L.  per  through  -\-  claudere,  clausum,  to 
shut.]     1.  (Eccl.  Arch.)  Same  as  Parclose. 

2.  Conclusion ;  end.     lObs.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Per'cold  (per'koid),  a.  [L.  perca  a  perch  -f-  -oid :  cf . 
F.  percoide.]  (Zool.)  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  tlie 
perches,  or  family  Percidx.  —  n.  Any  fish  of  the  genus 
Perca,  or  allied  genera  of  the  family  Percidse. 

II  Per-coi'de-a  (per-koi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.) 
Same  as  Perciformes. 

Per'co-Iate  (per'k6-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Perco- 
lated (-la'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pescolatikg.]  [L.  per- 
colatus,  p.  p.  of  percolare  to  percolate ;  per  through  + 
colare  to  strain.]  To  cause  to  pass  through  fine  inter- 
stices, as  a  liquor ;  to  filter ;  to  strain.         Sir  M.  Hale. 

Per'co-late,  v.  i.  To  pass  through  fine  interstices  ;  to 
filter ;  as,  water  percolates  through  porous  stone. 

Per'CO-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  percolatio.]  The 
act  or  process  of  percolating,  or  filtering ;  filtration ; 
straining.  Specifically  (Pharm.),  the  process  of  exhaust- 
ing the  virtues  of  a  powdered  drug  by  letting  a  liquid 
filter  slowly  through  it. 

Per'CO-la'tor  (per'kS-la'ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  filters.   "  [Tissues]  act  sis percolators."  Henfrey. 

II  Per'CO-mor'phl  (per'k6-m6r'fi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
perca  perch  -f-  Gr.  iJ.op<f>ri  form.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of 
fishes  including  the  perches  and  related  kinds. 

Per'CU-laced  (per'kii-Iast),  a.  [Prob.  corrupt,  f r.  pori- 
culUsed.]    (//"er.)  Latticed.    See  Lattice,  re.,  2. 

Per-OUr'rent  (per-kSr'rent),  a.  [L.  percurrens,  p.  pr. 
of  percurrere  to  run  through ;  per  through  -\-  currere  to 
run.]     Running  through  the  entire  length. 

Per-Cur'SO-ry  (per-kQr'so-ry),  a.  [L.  percursor  one 
•who  runs  through,  fr.  percurrere.  See  Percurrent.] 
Running  over  slightly  or  in  haste  ;  cursory.     \_R-] 

Per-cuss'  (per-kus'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Percussed 
(-kiist') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Percussing.]  [L.  percussus,  p. 
p.  of  percutere;  per  -f-  guaiere  to  shake,  strike.  See 
Quash.]  To  strike  smartly  ;  to  strike  upon  or  against ; 
as,  to  percuss  the  chest  in  medical  examination. 

Flame  percussed  by  air  giveth  a  noise.  Bacon. 

Per-cuss',  v.  i.  (Med.)  To  strike  or  tap  in  an  exam- 
ination by  percussion.     See  Percussion,  3.  Quain. 

Per-CUB'sion  (-kush'un),  n.  [L.  percussio:  cf.  F. 
percussion.  See  Percuss  ]  1.  The  act  of  percussing,  or 
of  striking  one  body  against  another  ;  forcible  collision, 
esp.  such  as  gives  a  sound  or  report.  Sir  I.  Newton. 


Z.  Hence :  The  effect  of  violent  collision ;  vibratorj' ' 
shock ;  impression  of  sound  on  the  ear. 

The  thunderlike  percussion  of  thy  sounds.         Sliak. 

3.  (Med.)  The  act  of  tapping  or  striking  the  surface 
of  the  body  in  order  to  learn  the  condition  of  the  pavts 
beneath  by  the  sound  emitted  or  the  sensation  imparted 
to  the  fingers.  Percussion  is  said  to  be  immediate  if  the 
blow  is  directly  upon  the  body  ;  if  some  intervening  sub- 
stance, as  a  pleximeter,  is  used,  it  is  called  mediate. 

Center  of  percussion.  See  under  Centek.  —  Percussion 
bullet,  a  bullet  containing  a  substance  which  is  exploded 
by  percussion;  an  explosive  bullet.  —  Percussion  cap,  a 
small  copper  cap  or  cup,  containing  fulminating  powder, 
and  used  with  a  iiercussion  lock  to  explode  gunpowder.  — 
Percussion  fuze.  See  under  Fuze.  —  Percussion  lock,  the 
lock  of  a  gun  that  is  fired 
by  percussion  upon  fulmi-  \ 
nating  powder.  —  Percussion 
match,  a  matcli  wliich  ig- 
nites by  percussion.  —  Per- 
cussion powder,  powder  so. 
composed  as  to  ignite  by 
slight  percussion ;  fulmina-  „  ■      t     , 

ting     powder.  —  Percussion  Percussion  Lock, 

sieve,  Percussion  table,  a  machine  for  sorting  ores  by  agi- 
tation in  running  water. 

Per-cuss'ive  (per-kiis'Tv),  a.  Striking  against ;  per- 
cutient ;  as,  percussive  force. 

Per-CU'Uent  (-kii'shent),  a.  [L.  perculiens,  p.  pr.  of 
percutere.  See  Percuss.]  Striking  ;  having  the  power 
of  striking.  ^  n.  That  which  strikes,  or  lias  power  to 
strike.  Bacon. 

Per'di-cine(per'dT-sin),  a.  [SeePERDrx.]  (Zool.)  Ot 
or  pertaining  to  the  family  Perdicidx,  or  partridges. 

Per-die'  (per-de'),  adv.    See  Parde.  Spenser. 

Per'dl-fOil  (per'di-foil),  re.  [L.  perdere  to  lose  -\- fo- 
lium leaf.]  (Bot.)  K  deciduous  plant; — opposed  to 
evergreen.  J.  Barton-. 

Per-di'tion  (per-dTsh'iin),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  perditio,  fr. 
perdere,  perditum,  to  ruin,  to  lose ;  ^jer  (cf.  Skr.  jmra 
away)  +  -dere  (only  in  comp.)  to  put ;  akin  to  Gr.  rifle'- 
vat,  E.  do.  See  Do.]  1.  Entire  loss ;  utter  destruction ; 
ruin;  esp.,  the  utter  loss  of  the  soul,  or  of  final  happi- 
ness in  a  future  state  ;  future  misery  or  eternal  death. 

The  mere  2>erdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  Shak. 

If  we  reject  the  truth,  we  seal  our  own  pei-dition.    J.  M.  Mason* 

2.  Loss  or  diminution.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Per-di'tion-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  ruined; 
worthy  of  perdition,     [i?.]  Pollok. 

II  Per'dik  (per'diks),  n.  [L.,  a  partridge,  Gr.  jre'pSif.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  birds  including  the  common  European 
partridge.  Formerly  the  word  was  used  in  a  much  wider 
sense  to  include  many  allied  genera. 

Per-du'   (per-dii'  or  per'diS),  re.      [See  Perdu,  a.] 

1.  One  placed  on  watch,  or  in  ambush. 

2.  A  soldier  sent  on  a  forlorn  hope.  Shak. 
Per-du'  1  (per-du'  or  per'dij),  a.  [F.  perdu,  f. perdue, 
Per-due' )     lost,  p.  p.  of  perdre  to  lose,  L.  perdere. 

See  Perdition.]   1,  Lost  to  view ;  in  concealment  or  am- 
busli ;  close. 

He  should  lie  perdue  who  is  to  walk  the  round.     Fuller. 

2.  Accustomed  to,  or  employed  in,  desperate  enter- 
prises; hence,  reckless ;  hopeless.   "  A ^ec5«e  captain." 

Beau.  &  Fl. 

Per'dU-elllon  (per'dfi-Sl'yUn),  n.  [L.  perduellio; 
per  -\-  duellum,  bellum,  war.]    (Civil  Law)  Treason. 

Per'du-lOUS  (per'dii-luB),  a.  [See  Peedu,  c]  Lost; 
thrown  away.     [Obs.]  Abp.  Bramhall. 

Per-dur'a-hll'i-ty  (per-dur'^-bTl'i-tj^),  n.  Durability  ; 
lastingness.     \_Archaic]  Chaucer. 

Per-dur'a-ble  (per-dur'a-b'l ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  per- 
durable, OF.  pardurable.  See  PerdureJ  Very  dura- 
ble ;  lasting  ;  continuing  long.  [^Archaic]  Chaucer.  Shak. 
—  Per-dur'a-bly.  adv._  ^Archaic] 

Per-dur'ance  (per-dur'ans),         )  n.     Long  continu- 

Per'du-ra'tion  (per'dli-ra'shiSn),  |      ance.     [Archaic] 

Per-dure'  (per-dur'),  v.  i.  [L.  perdurare ;  per 
through  -I-  durare  to  last.]  To  last  or  endure  for  a  long 
time ;  to  be  perdurable  or  lasting.     [Archaic] 

The  Tain&perdures  while  its  energizing  may  construct  a  thou- 
sand lines.  Hickoh 

Per-dy  (per-de'),  adv.    Truly.    See  Paede.     [06s.] 
Ah,  dame  I  perdy  ye  have  not  done  me  right.    Spenser. 

Pare  (per),  n.    A  peer.     [06sJ  Chaucer. 

Per-e'gal  (per-e'gal),  a.  [OF.  par  very  (L.  per)  -^ 
egal  equal,  L.  aequalis.J  Fully  equal.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 
' 'Peregal  to  the  best. "  Spenser. 

Per'e-gri-nate  (pSr'e-grT-nat),  v.  i.  [L.  peregrinatus, 
p.  p.  of  peregrinari  to  travel.  See  Pilgrim.]  To  travel 
from  place  to  place,  or  from  one  country  to  another; 
hence,  to  sojourn  in  foreign  countries. 

Per'e-gri-nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  pere- 
grinatus, p.  p.]  Having  traveled ; 
foreign.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Per'e-grl-na'tlonC-na'shOn),  n.  [L. 

peregrinalio :  cf.  F.  peregrination.] 
A  traveling  from  one  country  to  an- 
other;  a  wandering;   sojourn  in  for- 
eign countries.    "  His  peregrination  1 
abroad."  Bacon. 

Per'e-gri-na'tor  (pSr'e-gri-na'ter), 
re.  [L.]  One  who  peregrinates ;  one 
who  travels  about. 

Per'e-grine  (-gi-Tn;  277),  a.  [L. 
peregrinus.  See  Pilgrim.]  Foreign  ; 
not  native ;  extrinsic  or  from  without ; 
exotic.  [Spelt  also  pelegrine.]  "Pere- 
grine and  preternatural  heat."  Bacon. 

Peregrine  falcon  (Zool.),  a  courageous 
and  swift  falcon  {Fnlco  peregrinus),  re- 
markable for  its  wide  distribution  over 
all  the  continents.  The  adult  i^lumage 
is  dark  bluish  ash  on  the  back,  nearly  Peregrine 
black  on  the  head  and  cheeks,  white 
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beneath,  barred  with  black  below  the  throat.  Called  also 
peregnne  liawk,  duck  hawk,  game  hawk,  and  great-footed 
l:awK. 

Per'e-grine  (pSr'e-grTn ;  277),  n.  The  peregrine  falcon. 

Per'e-grln'l-ty  (per'e-grln'I-ty),  n.  [L.  peregrinitas  : 
Df.  F.  perSgrinite.J  X.  Foreignness ;  strangeness.  [Ois.] 
"  Somewhat  of  a  peregrinity  in  their  dialect."   Johnson. 

2.  Travel;  wandering.     [iJ.]  Carlyle. 

Per'el  (per'el),  re.     Apparel.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Per-empt'  (pSr-emf ;  215),  v.  t.  [L.  peremptus,  p.  p. 
of  perimere  to  take  away  entirely,  to  destroy  ;  per  (see 
Pek-)  +  OL.  emere  to  take.  See  Redeem.]  {Law)  To 
destroy  ;  to  defeat.     [iJ.]  Ayliffe. 

Per-emp'tlon  (per-Smp'shUn),  re.  [L.  peremplio :  cf. 
F.  peremption.^   (iaio)  A  quashing ;  a  defeating.  [06j.] 

Per'emp-tO-n-ly  (per'Smp-to-rT-ly),  adv.  In  a  peremp- 
tory manner ;  absolutely  ;  positively.  Bacon. 

Per'emp-tO-rl-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  peremp- 
tory ;  positiveness. 

Per'emp-tO-ry  (pgr'emp-to-rjr ;  277),  a.  [L.  peremp- 
torius  destructive,  deadly,  decisive,  final :  cf.  F.  peremp- 
toire.  See  Perempt.]  1.  Precluding  debate  or  expostu- 
lation ;  not  admitting  of  question  or  appeal ;  positive  ; 
absolute  ;  decisive  ;  conclusive ;  final. 

Think  of  heaven  with  hearty  purposes  aad perempton/  desi":n8 
to  get  thither.  Jer.  Taj/lor. 

2.  Positive  in  opinion  or  judgment ;  decided ;  dicta- 
torial ;  dogmatical. 

Be  not  too  positive  and  peremptory.  Bacon. 

Briefly,  then,  for  we  are  peremptory.  Shak. 

3.  Firmly  determined ;  unawed.     IPoeticI  Shak. 

Peremptory  challenge.  (Lato)  See  under  Chailen»e.  — 
Peremptory  mandamus,  a  final  and  absolute  mandamus.  — 
Peremptory  plea,  a  plea  by  a  defendant  tending  to  im- 
peach the  plaintiff's  right  of  action ;  a  plea  in  bar. 

Syn.  —  Decisive ;  positive  ;  absolute ;  authoritative  ; 
express;  arbitrary;  dogmatical. 

Per-en'ni-al  (p§r-8n'nT-al),  a.  [L.  perennis  that  lasts 
the  whole  year  through ;  per  through  +  annus  year.  See 
Per-,  and  Annttal.]  1.  Lasting  or  continuing  through 
the  year ;  as,  perennial  fountains. 

2.  Continuing  without  cessation  or  intermission  ;  per- 
petual ;  unceasing  ;  never  failing. 

The  perennial  existence  of  bodies  corporate.     Burke. 

3.  {JBot.)  Continuing  more  than  two  years;  as,  a^er- 
ennial  stem,  or  root,  or  plant. 

Syn.  —  Pei-petual ;  unceasing ;  never  failing  ;  endur- 
ing ;  continual ;  constant ;  permanent ;  uninterrupted. 

Per-en'nl-al,  n.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  plant ;  a  plant 
which  lives  or  continues  more  than  two  years,  whether 
it  retains  its  leaves  in  winter  or  not. 

Per-en'nl-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  perennial  manner. 

II  Per-en'nl-bran'chl-a'ta  (-bran'kT-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Perennial,  and  Branchia.]  {Zool.)  Those  Batracliia 
which  retain  their  gills  through  life,  as  the  menobranchus. 

Per-en'nl-bron'chl-ate  (-brSn'kl-at),  a.  [See  Peren- 
kiaIj,  and  Branchiate.]  1.  {Anat.)  Having  branchiae,  or 
gills,  through  life ;  —  said  especially  of  certain  Amphibia, 
like  the  menobranchus.  Opposed  to  caducibranchiate. 
2.  {Zool.)  Belonging  to  the  Perennibranchiata. 
Per-en'nl-ty  (per-en'ni-tj^),  re.  [Til.  perennitas.]  The 
quality  of  being  perennial.     [iJ.]  Derham. 

Per'er-ra'tion  (pSr'gr-ra'shiiii),  re.  [L.  pererrare,  per- 
erratum,  to  wander  through.]  A  wandering,  or  ram- 
bling, through  various  places,  [i?.]  Howell. 
Per'fect  (per'fSkt),  a.  [OE.  parfit,  OF.  parfit,  parfet, 
parfait,  F.  par/ait,  L.  perfect-as,  p.  p.  of  perficere  to 
carry  to  the  end,  to  perform,  finish,  perfect ;  per  (see 
Pbe-)  -\-facere  to  make,  do.  See  Fact.]  1.  Brought  to 
consummation  or  completeness  ;  completed  ;  not  defect- 
ive nor  redundant ;  having  all  the  properties  or  qualities 
requisite  to  its  nature  and  kind  ;  without  flaw,  fault,  or 
blemish ;  without  error ;  mature ;  whole  ;  pure ;  sound  ; 
right;  correct. 

My  strength  is  made ^er/eci  in  weakness.    2  Cor.  xii.  9. 

Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  ^perfect  sun.         Shak. 

1  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.  Shak. 

O  most  entire  and  perfect  sacrifice  t  Keble. 

God  made  thee  perfect,  not  immutable.         Milton. 

2.  Well  informed  ;  certain  ;  sure. 

I  am  perfect  that  the  Pannonians  are  now  in  arms.    Shak. 

3.  {Bot.)  Hermaphrodite;  having  both  stamens  and 
pistils ;  —  said  of  a  flov/er. 

Perfect  cadence  (Mus.),  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
close  in  the  harmony,  as  upon  the  tonic  preceded  by  the 
dominant.  —  Perfect  chord  (Mus. ),  a  concord  or  union  of 
sounds  which  is  perfectly  coalescent  and  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  as  the  unison,  octave,  fifth,  and  fourth  ;  a  perfect  con- 
sonance ;  a  common  chord  in  its  original  position  of  key- 
note, third,  fifth,  and  octave.  —Perfect  nnmber  (Arith.),  a 
number  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  divisors ,  as,  28,  whose 
aliquot  parts,  or  divisors,  are  14,  7,  4,  2, 1.  See  Abundant 
nuJTiiec,  under  Abundant.  Brande  &  C— Perfect  tense 
{Oram.),  a,  tense  which  expresses  an  act  or  state  com- 
pleted. 

Syn.  —  Finished  ;  consummate ;  complete ;  entire ; 
faultless ;  blameless ;  unblemished. 

Per'fect  (per'fSkt),  re.  (Gram.)  The  perfect  tense,  or 
a  form  in  that  tense. 

Per'fect  (per'fSkt  or  per-f Skt';  277),  ti.  t.  [imp.  &p.p. 
Perfected  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Perfecting.]  [L.  perfectus, 
f.  11.  ot  perficere.  See  Perfect,  a.]  To  make  perfect ;  to 
finish  or  complete,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  wanting ;  to  give 
to  anything  all  that  is  requisite  to  its  nature  and  kind. 
God  dwelleth  in  us,  and  his  love  ii  perfected  in  us. 

1  ./oftiriv.  12. 

Inquire  into  the  natiire  and  properties  of  the  things, .  .  .  and 
thereby  perfect  our  ideas  of  their  diBtinet  species.  Lnrke. 

Perfecting  press  (Print.),  a  press  in  wliich  the  printing 
on  DOth  sides  of  the  papar  is  completed  in  one  passage 
through  the  machine. 

Syn.  —  To  finish ;  accomplish ;  complete ;  consummate. 


Per'fect-er  (pgr'f5kt-er  or  per-fekfer),  n.  One  who, 
or  that  whicli,  makes  perfect.  "The  .  .  .  per/ecter  of 
our  faith."  Barrow. 

Per-fect'1-bU'l-an  (per-fSk'tt-bilT-an),  re.  A  perfec- 
tionist.   IB.}  Ed.  Bev. 

Per'fec-Ub'1-Ust  (per'fgk-tTl/i-lTst),  re.  A  perfection- 
ist.    See  also  ILLUMINATI,  2.     [iJ.] 

Per-fect'1-bil'i-ty  (per-fgk'ti-bli'i-ty),  n.      [Cf.   F. 

perfectibilite.']  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  perfectible. 

Per-fect'1-ble  (per-fek'tT-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  perfectible.} 
Capable  of  becoming,  or  being  made,  perfect. 

Per-fec'tion  (-shiin),  n.     [F.  perfection,  L.  perfectio.} 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perfect  or  complete, 
so  that  nothing  requisite  is  wanting ;  entire  development ; 
consummate  culture,  skill,  or  moral  excellence ;  the  high- 
est attainable  state  or  degree  of  excellence ;  maturity ; 
as,  perfection  in  an  art,  in  a  science,  or  in  a  system ;  per- 
fection in  form  or  degree  ;  fruits  in  perfection. 

2.  A  quality,  endowment,  or  acquirement  completely 
excellent ;  an  ideal  faultlessness ;  especially,  the  divine 
attribute  of  complete  excellence.  Shak. 

Wliat  tongue  can  her  peifections  tell  ?    5»r  P.  Sidney. 
To  perfection,  in  the  highest  degree  of  excellence ;  per- 
fectly ;  as,  to  imitate  a  model  to  perfection. 

Per-fec'tion,  v.  t.    To  perfect.     [Ois.]  Foote. 

Per-fec'tion-al  (-«i),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  perfec- 
tion; characterized  by  perfection.     [iJ.]     Bp.  Pearson. 

Per-feo'tion-ate  (-at),  v.  t.     To  perfect.  Bryden. 

Per-fec'tlon-lsm  (-iz'm),  re.  The  doctrine  of  the  Per- 
fectionists. 

Per-fec'tlon-lst,  n.  One  pretending  to  perfection  ; 
esp.,  one  pretending  to  moral  perfection ;  one  who  be- 
lieves that  persons  may  and  do  attain  to  moral  perfection 
and  sinlessness  in  tliis  life.  South. 

Per-fec'tion-ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  F.  perfectionne- 
ment.']  The  act  of  bringing  to  perfection,  or  the  state  of 
having  attained  to  perfection.     [iJ.]  I.  Taylor. 

Per-fect'lve  (per-f5k'tlv),  a.     Tending  or  conducing 

to  make  perfect,  or  to  bring  to  perfection ;  —  usually  f ol- 

lowed  by  o/.     "  A  ^^er/ecitt'e  alteration. "  Fuller. 

Actions  perfective  of  their  natures.  Ray. 

Per-fec'tlve-ly,  adv.     in  a  perfective  manner. 

Per'fect-ly  (per'fekt-ly),  adv.  In  a  perfect  manner 
or  degree  ;  in  or  to  perfection  ;  completely  ;  wholly  ; 
thoroughly  ;  faultlessly.  "  Perfectly  invae."  3Iilton. 
As  many  as  touched  were  made  perfectly  whole.  Matt.  xiv.  3(j. 

Per'fect-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  per- 
fect ;  perfection.  "  Charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  per- 
fectness."  Col.  iii.  14. 

Per-fer'vid  (per-fer'vid),  a.  [Pref.  per-  +  fervid.} 
Very  fervid  ;  too  fervid ;  glowing  ;  ardent. 

Per-fl'clent  (per-fish'ent),  a.  [L.  perficiens,  p.  pr.  of 
perficere  to  perform.  See  PerfectJ  Making  or  doing 
thoroughly;  efficient;  effectual.     [R.}  Blackstone. 

Per-fi'Gient,  re.  One  who  performs  or  perfects  a 
work  ;  especially,  one  who  endows  a  charity.     \_B.} 

Por-fld'1-OUS  (per-fid'i-iis  ;  277),  a.    [L.  perfidiosus.} 

1.  Guilty  of  perfidy ;  violating  good  faith  or  vows  ; 
false  to  trust  or  confidence  reposed ;  treacherous ;  faith- 
less; as,  a  perfidious  fnend.  Shak. 

2.  Involving,  or  characterized  by,  perfidy.  "  Involved 
in  this  perfidious  fraud."  3filton. 

Per-fld'1-OUS-ly,  adv.    In  a  perfidious  manner. 

Per-fld'l-ons-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  perfidi- 
ous ;  perfidy.  Clarendon. 

Per'fl-dy  (per'fi-dj^),  re. ;  pi.  Perfidies  (-diz).  [L. 
perfidia,  fr.  L.  perfidus  faithless;  per  (cf.  Skr.  para 
away)  +_fides  faith  :  cf.  F.  perfidie.  See  Faith.]  The 
act  of  violating  faith  or  allegiance ;  violation  of  a  prom- 
ise or  vow,  or  of  trust  reposed  ;  faithlessness  ;  treachery. 
The  ambition  and  perfidy  of  tyrants.  Macaulay. 
His  perfidy  to  this  sacred  engagement. 

Per'flt  (per'fit),  a.    Perfect.     iObs.} 

Per-fls'  (per-fiks'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  per-  + 
fix.}     To  fix  surely  ;  to  appoint.     \_Obs.} 

Per'fla-ble  (per'fla-b'l),  a.  [L.  perfla- 
bilis.  See  Perflate.]  Capable  of  being 
blown  through.     ^Obs.} 

Per-flate'  (per-flaf),  v.  t.  [L.  perflatus, 
p.  p.  of  perflare  to  blow  through.]  To  blow 
through.     [Obs.l  Harvey. 

Per-fla'tlon  f-fla'shfin),  re.  [li.perflatio.} 
The  act  of  perflating.     [06s.]      Woodward. 

Per-foli-ate  (-fo'lT-St),  a.    [Pref.  per-  + 
L.  folium  leaf.]    1.  (Bot.)  Having  the  basal 
part  produced  around  the  stem; — said  of  Perfoliate 
leaves  which  the   stem  apparently  passes     Leaves   (of 
directly  through. 

2.  (Zool.)  Surrounded  by  a  circle  of  hairs, 
or  projections  of  any  kind. 

Per'fO-ra'ta  (per'fo-ra'ta),  re.  pi.  [Nli.  See  Peefo- 
RATE.]  (Zool.)  (a)  A  division  of 
corals  including  those  that  have  a 
porous  texture,  as  Porites  and  Madre- 
pora  ;  —  opposed  to  Aporosa.  (b)  A 
division  of  Foraminifera,  including 
those  having  perforated  sliells. 

Per'fO-rate  (per'fo-rat),  v.  t.    \imp. 
&  p.  p.  Perforated  (-ra'tgd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.   Perforating.]     [L.  perfo- _       ^^.    „    ,     . 
ratus,  p.  p.  of  iKrforare  to  perforate ;  0°^°*  %l"i„°lhM 
per  through  +  forare  to  bore.     See     buUoiile.^).    Much 
Bore,  v.}    To  bore  tln-ovigh  ;  to  pierce     enlarged, 
through  with  a  pointed  instrument ; 
to  make  a  hole  or  holes  through  by  boring  or  piercing ; 
to  pierce  or  penetrate  the  surface  of.  Bacon. 

Per'fO-rate  (-fo-rSt),      1  a.    Pierced  with  a  hole  or 

Per'f  o-ra'ted  (-ra'tSd),  (  holes,  or  with  pores ;  having 
transparent  dots  resembling  holes. 

Per'Jo-ra'tlon  (-ra'slum),  re.    [Of.  P.  perforation.} 

1.  Tlie  act  of  perforating,  or  of  boring  or  piercing 
through.  Bacon. 


B aj>  t  is  ia 
perfoliata), 
Keduced. 


2.  A  hole  made  by  boring  or  piercing ;  an  aperture. 

"  SlemieT  perforations."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Per'fo-ra-tlve  (per'fo-rS-tl v),  a.  [Cf.  F.  perforati/.} 
Having  power  to  perforate  or  pierce. 

Per'fo-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  perforateur.}  One 
who,  or  that  which,  perforates ;  esp.,  a  cephalotome. 

Per-force'  (per-f ors'),  adv.  [F.  par  (L.  per)  -{- force.} 
By  force ;  of  necessity  ;  at  any  rate.  Shak. 

Per-force',  v.  t.    To  force  ;  to  compel.     [Obs.} 

Per-form'  (per-f6rm'),  V.  t.  [ivip.  &  p.  p.  Performed 
(-fSrmd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Performing.]  [OE.  perfor- 
men,  parfourmen,  parfournen,  OF.  paifornir,  purfour- 
nir,  to  finish,  complete ;  OF.  &  F.  par  fsee  Par)  -|- 
foumir  to  furnish,  complete.  The  word  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  form  ;  cf .  L.  performare  to  form  thoroughly. 
See  Furnish.]  1.  To  carry  through ;  to  bring  to  com- 
pletion ;  to  achieve  ;  to  accomplish ;  to  execute ;  to  do. 

I  will  cry  unto  God  most  high,  unto  God  that  j^erformeth  all 
things  for  me.  Bs.  Ivii.  2. 

Great  force  to  perform  what  they  did  attempt.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  discharge ;  to  fulfill ;  to  act  up  to ;  as,  to  per' 
form  a  duty ;  to  perform  a  promise  or  a  vow. 

Tlo perform  your  father's  will.  Shak.- 

3.  To  represent ;  to  act ;  to  play,  as  in  a  drama. 

Perform  a  part  thou  hast  not  done  before.  Shak. 

Syn.  — To  accomplish;  do;  act;  transact;  achieve; 
execute  ;  discharge  ;  fulfill ;  effect ;  complete  ;  consum- 
mate.   See  Accomplish. 

Per-form',  v.  i.  To  do,  execute,  or  accomplish  some- 
thing  ;  to  acquit  one's  self  in  any  business ;  esp.,  to  repre- 
sent something  by  action ;  to  act  a  part ;  to  play  on  a 
musical  instrument ;  as,  the  players  perform  poorly ;  the 
musician  perfortns  on  the  organ. 

Per-form'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Admitting  of  being  per- 
formed, done,  or  executed ;  practicable. 

Per-form'ance  (-ans),  re.    1.  The  act  of  performing ; 
the  carrying  into  execution  or  action ;  execution ;  achieve- 
ment ;   accomplishment ;   representation  by  action ;   as., 
the  performance  of  an  undertaking  or  a  duty. 
Promises  are  not  binding  where  the  performance  is  impossible. 

Baley. 

2.  That  which  is  performed  or  accompUshed ;  a  thing 
done  or  carried  through ;  an  achievement;  a  deed  ;  an  act: 
a  feat ;  esp.,  an  action  of  an  elaborate  or  public  character. 
"Her walking  and  other  actnal  jte? form a7tces."  Shak. 
"  Hia  musical  peiformances."    Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Completion  ;  consummation  ;  execution  ;  ac- 
complishment ;  achievement ;  production  ;  work  ;  act ; 
action ;  deed ;  exploit ;  feat. 

Per-form'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  performs,  accomplishes, 
or  fulfills ;  as,  a  good  promiser,  but  a  bad  performer ; 
especially,  one  who  shows  skill  and  training  in  any  art ; 
as,  a  performer  of  the  drama ;  a  performer  on  the  harp. 

Per'frl-cate  (per'fri-kat),  V.  t.  [L.  perfricatus,  p.  p. 
of  perfricare.}    To  rub  over.     \_Obs.}  Bailey. 

Per-fu'ma-tO-ry  (per-fu'ma-to-ry),  a.  Emitting  per- 
fume ;  perfuming.  _[i?.]  Sir  E.  Leigh. 

Per-fume'  (per-f um'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Perfumed 
f-fumd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Perfuming.]  [P.  parfumer 
(cf.  Sp.  perfumar) ;  par  (see  Par)  -\-  fumer  to  smoke, 
L.  fumare,  fr.  fumus  smoke.  See  Fume.]  To  fill  or 
impregnate  with  a  perfume  ;  to  scent. 

And  Carmel's  flowery  to-p  perfumes  the  skies.        Pope.. 

Per'fume  (per'f um  or  per-f iim';  277),  re.  [F.  par- 
fum  ;  cf .  Sp.  perfume.  See  Perfume,  v.}  1.  The  scent, 
odor,  or  odoriferous  particles  emitted  from  a  sweet-smell- 
ing substance ;  a  pleasant  odor ;  fragrance ;  aroma. 

No  rich  perfumes  refresh  the  fruitful  field.  Pope. 

2.  A  substance  that  emits  an  agreeable  odor. 

And  thou  shalt  make  it  ajjetfume.    Ex.  xsi.  35.. 

Per-fum'er  (per-fum'er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  perfumes. 

2.  One  whose  trade  is  to  make  or  sell  perfumes. 

Per-fum'er-y  (-J),  n.     1.  Perfumes,  in  general. 

2.  [Gi.'P.  parfumerie.}  The  art  of  preparmg  perfumes. 

Per-flinc'tO-rl-ly  (per-fiJnk'to-ri-ly),  adv.  In  a  per- 
functory manner ;  formally  ;  carelessly.  Boyle. 

Per-func'tO-rl-nesS,  re.  The  quaUty  or  state  of  being 
perfunctory.  Whitlock. 

Per-func'tO-ry  (-rj^),  a.  llj.  perfunctorius,  fr. perfunc- 
tus  dispatched,  p.  p.  of  perfungi  to  discharge,  dispatch ; 
per  (see  Per)  +  fungi  to  perform.      See  Function.] 

1.  Done  merely  to  get  rid  of  a  duty ;  performed  me- 
chanically and  as  a  thing  of  rote  ;  done  in  a  careless  and 
superficial  mariner ;  characterized  by  indifference ;  as, 
perfunctory  admonitions.  Macaulay. 

2.  Hence :  Mechanical ;  indifferent ;  listless ;  careless. 
"Pofunctory  in  his  devotions."  Sharp. 

Per-func'tU-rate  (-tfi-rat ;  135),  v.  t.  To  perform  m 
a  perfunctory  manner  ;  to  do  negligently.     \_B.} 

Per-fuse'  (per-fuz'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Perfused 
(-f uzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Perfusing.]  [L.  perfusus,  p.  p. 
of  perfundere  to  pour  over ;  per  4-  funderc  to  pour.] 
To  sutluse  ;  to  filHull  or  to  excess,  Harvey. 

Per-fu'sion  (-f u'zhiSn),  n.  [L.  perfusio.}  The  act  of 
perfusing. 

Per-fu'slve  (-sTv),  a.  Of  a  nature  to  flow  over,  or  to 
spread  through. 

Per'ga-me'ne-ous  (per'ga-me'ne-usj,  1  a.    [L.  pergor 

Per'ga-men-ta'ceous  (-mSn-tii'shus),  )  mena  parch- 
ment.    See  Parchment.]     Lilce  parchment. 

Per-haps'  (pSr-hilps'),  adv.  [Per  -f-  hap  chance.] 
By  chance  ;  peradventure ;  perchance  ;  it  may  be. 

And  pray  God,  if  per/iaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart  may  be 
for;;ivon  tlioe.  Arft:  viii.  22. 

Per'l-  (pSr'I-).  [Gr.  nepC,  prep.]  A  prefix  used  to 
signify  around,  by,  near,  ot>er,  beyond,  or  to  give  an  in- 
tensive, sense ;  as,  pen'motvr,  the  measure  nrounvl ;  pcri- 
gee,  point  near  the  earth  ;  /len'ergy,  work  beyond  what  is 
needed  ;  jjov'spherioal,  quite  sphmical. 

Pe'rl  (po'rT),  re. ;  pi.  Pkris  (-rtz).  [Per.  perl  a  fe- 
male genius,  a  fairy.]  (Persian  Myth.)  .4n  imaginary 
being,  male  or  female,  like  an  elf  or  fairy,  represented 


lise,    unite,   r\fAe,   fall,   tip,   taa ;    pity  ;    food,   ft^t ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    tlicn,    tli'in ;    boN  ;    zli  =  z  in  .azure. 
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as  a  descendant  of  fallen  angels,  excluded  from  paradise 

till  penance  is  accomplished.  Moore. 

Per'l-a'gua  (per'i-a'gwi),  n.     See  PlEOOUE. 

Per'1-anth  (per'i-auth),  n.  [Pref.  peri-  -\-  Gr.  ai/flo? 
flower:  cf.  F.  perianthe.']  (Bot.)  (a)  The  leaves  of  a 
flower  generally,  especially  when  the  calyx  and  corolla 
are  not  readily  distinguished.  (6)  A  saclike  involucre 
which  incloses  the  young  fruit  in  most  hepatic  mosses. 
See  Illust.  of  Hepatica. 

II  Per'i-an'Uli-um  (-an'thl-um),  n.  [NL.]  {Bot.)  The 
perianth. 

Per'i-apt  (-Spt),  n.   [Gr.  TrfpCaTrrov,  fr.  jrepiaTTTOS  hung 

about,  TrepidjTTeLv  to  hang  about ;  vrepi  about  +  a.TTTei.v 

to  tie :  cf.  F.  periapte.']    A  charm  worn  as  a  protection 

against  disease  or  mischief ;  an  amulet.  Coleridge. 

Now  help,  ye  charming  spells  andperiapts,         ShaJc. 

Per'l-as'tral  (-Ss'tral),  a.  Among  or  around  the  stars. 
"Comets  in periastral  passage."  R.  A.  Proctor. 

Per'i-as'tron  (-tron),  ?«.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irepi  about 
+  aarpov  a  star.]  {Asiron.)  That  point,  in  the  real  or 
apparent  orbit  of  one  star  revolving  around  another,  at 
which  the  former  is  nearest  to  the  latter. 

Per'l-au'ger  (-a'ger),  n.    See  Pirogue.        W.  Irving. 

Per'i-blast  (-blast),  a.  [Gr.  nepi^Kaa-Tavei.v  to  grow 
around.  See  Peki-,  and  -blast.]  [Biol.)  The  protoplas- 
mic matter  which  surrounds  the  entoblast,  or  cell  nucle- 
us, and  undergoes  segmentation.  —  Per'i-blas'tlc,  a. 

Per'I-blem  (-bl§m),  n.  [Pref.  peri-  -\-  root  of  Gr.  j3Aa- 
(TTOLveiv  to  sprout.]  (Bot.)  Nascent  cortex,  or  immature 
cellular  bark. 

II  Po-rlb'0-lOS  (pe-rTb'o-15s),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  mpCPo- 
Ao5,  fr.  Trepi'^oAos,  adj.,  going  round,  fr.  vrepi^aWeiv  to 
throw  round ;  cf.  L.  peribolus.']  In  ancient  architecture, 
an  inclosed  court,  esp.  one  surrounding  a  temple. 

Per'i-bran'Chi-al  (pSr'T-bran'kl-nl),  a.  {Anal.)  Sur- 
rounding the  branchiae  ;  as,  a,  peribronchial  cavity. 

Per'l-bron'ohl-al  (-brSn'ki-al),  a.  {Anal.)  Around 
the  bronchi  or  bronchial  tubes ;  as,  the  peribronchial 
lymphatics. 

II  Per'I-cam'bl-um  (-kSm'bT-iim),  n.  [NL.  See  Peki-, 
and  Cambium.]  {Boi.)  A  layer  of  thin-walled  young 
cells  in  a  growing  stem,  in  which  layer  certain  new  ves- 
sels originate. 

Per'1-car'dl-ac  (-kar'di-ffls:),  1  a.     {Anal.)  Of   or  per- 

Per'1-car'di-al  (-kar'di-al),  )  taming  to  the  pericar- 
dium ;  situated  aromid  the  heart. 

Pericardial  fluid  (Physiol.),  a  serous  fluid  of  a  pale  yellow 
color  contained  in  the  pericardium. 

Per'i-car'di-an  (-an),  a.    (Anal.)  Pericardiac. 

Per'l-car'dic  (-dik),  a.     (Anat.)  Pericardiac. 

II  Per'i-car-di'tis  (-kiir-di'tls),  n.  [NL.  See  Pebicae- 
DIUM,  and  -iTis.]  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  pericardi- 
um. Dunglison. 

Per'1-car'fll-um  (-kar'dt-ilm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trepi- 
KapSiov,  fr.  TrepiKopSto!  about  or  near  the  heart;  nepi 
about  -\-  Kap&ia.  heart.]  {Anat.)  The  double  baglike  fold 
of  serous  membrane  which  incloses  the  heart. 

S^p"  The  inner  layer  is  closely  adlierent  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  heart,  and  is  called  the  cardiac  pericar- 
dium.  The  outer  layer  loosely  incloses  the  heart  and  the 
adherent  inner  layer,  and  is  called  the  j^arielal  pericar- 
diuin.  At  the  base  of  the  heart  the  two  layers  are  con- 
tinuous, and  form  a  narrow  closed  cavity  filled  with  fluid, 
in  which  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  cause  little  friction. 

Per'1-carp  (pSr'T-karp),  n.  [Gr.  vepixap-n-iov  ;  irepi 
around  -)-  Kapird;  fruit  :  cf.  F.  pericatpe.]  (Bot.)  The 
ripened  ovary;  the  walls  of  the  fruit.  Seelllusts.  of  Cap- 
sule, Deupe,  and  Legume. 

Per'i-car'pl-al  (-kar'pt-al),  1  a.    {Boi.)  Of  or  pertain- 

Per'i-car'plo  (-kar'pik),       )      ing  to  a  pericarp. 
'  Per'i-cel'lU-lar  (-sSl'iJ-ler),  a.     {Anat.)   Surrounding 
a  cell ;   as,  the  pericellular  lymph   spaces  surrounding 
gangUon  cells. 

Per'l-chaeth  (-keth),  re.  [See  Pekich.etium.]  {Bot.) 
The  leafy  involucre  surrounding  the  fruit  stalk  of 
mosses ;  perichaetium  ;  perichete. 

Per'i-Chae'tial  (-ke'shal),  a.  {Boi.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  pericha;th. 

II  Per'i-chae'ti-um  (-ke'shi-um),  n. ;  pi.  PEBicHiETLA 
(-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irept  about  +  x"-^'")  flowing  hair,  fo- 
liage.]    {Boi.)  Same  as  Peeich^th. 

Per'i-ChsB'tOUS  (-tiis),  a.  [See  PEEiCHiETiuM.]  {Zool.) 
Surrounded  by  setae  ;  —  said  of  certain  earthworms  (ge- 
nus Perichxius). 

Per'i-Chete  (-ket),  n.     Same  as  PebicBjETH. 

Per'i-Chon'dri-al  (-kon'dri-al),  a.  {Anal.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  perichondrium ;  situated  around  cartilage. 

II  Per'i-Chon-dri'tis  (-kon-dri'tls),  n.  [NL.  See  Peei- 
CHONDBiUM,  and  -iTis.]  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  tlie 
perichondrium. 

II  Per'l-chon'drl-mn  (-kon'dri-um),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Trept  around  +  Xoi'Spos  cartUage.]  {Anat.)  The  mem- 
brane of  fibrous  connective  tissue  which  closely  invests 
cartilage,  except  where  covering  articular  surfaces. 

Per'l-chor'dal  (-kSr'dal),  a.  {Anat.)  Around  the  no- 
tochord ;  as,  a,  perichordal  column.     See  Epichoedal. 

Per'i-Clase  (per'I-klas),  )  re.     [Pref.  peri-  -f  Gr.  kKov 

Per'l-cla'Site  (-kla'sit),  )  to  break.]  (Min.)  A  gray- 
ish or  dark  green  mineral,  consisting  essentially  of  mag- 
nesia (magnesium  oxide),  occurring  in  granular  forms  or 
in  isometric  crystals. 

II  Per'i-clin'l-um  (-klm'i-iSm),  re. ;  pi.  Peeiclinia  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irepi  around  -f-  KAt'n;  a  bed.]  {Bot.)  The 
involucre  which  surrounds  the  common  receptacle  in 
composite  flowers. 

Pe-rlc'li-tate  (pe-rTk'lT-tat),  v.  t.     [L.  pericliiatus,  p. 
ip.  of  periclitari,  ir.  periculum.J    To  endanger.     [OJs.] 
Periclilating,  pardi  I  the  whole  family.  Sterne. 

Pe-rlc'U-ta'tion  (-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  periclitatio  :  cf.  F. 
piriclitatien.']     1.  Trial ;  experiment.     [06i.] 

2.  The  state  of  being  in  peril.     [06s.] 

II  Pe-ric'O-pe  (-rlk'S-pe),  n.  [L. ,  section  of  a  book,  Gr. 
irepucoTnii ;   Trepi  around  -j-  KonTew  to  cut.]     A  selection 


or  extract  from  a  book  ;  especially  {Theol.),  a  selection 
from  the  Bible,  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  churches  or 
used  as  a  text  for  a  sermon. 

Per'l-cra'ni-al  (pSr'I-kra'nl-al),  a.  {Anal.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  pericranium. 

Per'1-cra'ni-um  (-iim),  re.  [NL.]  {Anal.)  The  peri- 
osteum which  covers  the  cranium  externally  ;  the  region 
around  the  cranium. 

Pe-ric'U-lOUS  (pe-rTk'fi-lus),  a.  [L.  periculosus.  See 
Peeilous.]     Dangerous  ;  full  of  peril.    [06i.] 

II  Pe-ric'H-lum  (-liim),  «.  ;  pi.  Pebicula  (-la).  [L.] 
{Rom.  &  0.  Eng.  Law)     1.  Danger ;  risk. 

2.  In  a  narrower,  judicial  sense :  Accident  or  casus,  as 
distinguished  from  dolus  and  culpa,  and  hence  relieving 
one  from  the  duty  of  performing  an  obhgation. 

Per'1-derm  (per'I-derm),  re.  1.  {Bot.)  The  outer  layer 
of  bark. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  hard  outer  covering  of  hydroids  and 
other  marine  animals ;  the  perisarc. 

II  Per'l-dl-as't0-l8  (-dt-Ss'to-le),  re.  {Physiol.)  The 
almost  inappreciable  time  %vhich  elapses  between  the 
systole  and  the  diastole  of  the  heart. 

II  Pe-rid'i-um  (pe-rTd'i-!im),  re.;  pi.  Pebidia  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trepi  about  -|-  -t'Siof,  a  dim.  ending.]  {Bot.) 
The  envelope  or  coat  of  certain  fungi,  such  as  the  puff- 
balls  and  earthstars. 

Per'1-dot  (per'i-dSt),  re.  [F.  peridot.^  (il/ire.)  Chrys- 
olite. 

Per'i-do-Ute  (-do-tIt),  re.  ICi.F.peridoiite.']  {Min.) 
An  eruptive  rock  characterized  by  the  presence  of  chrys- 
olite (peridot).  It  also  usually  contains  pyroxene,  en- 
statite,  chromite,  etc.    It  is  often  altered  to  serpentine. 

I^''  The  chief  diamond  deposits  in  South  Africa  occur 
in  a  more  or  less  altered  peridotite. 

Per'i-drome  (-drom),  re.  [Gr.  nepCSpono^,  fr.  irepi'Spo- 
fi09  running  around,  fr.  nepi.Spaij.uu  to  run  round ;  Trept 
round  -\-  SpapL^iv  to  run :  cf.  F. peridrome.']  {Archxol.) 
The  space  between  the  columns  and  the  wall  of  the  cella, 
in  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  temple. 

Per'i-e'cians  (-e'shauz),  re.  pi.    See  Pebkecians. 

II  Per'i-en'te-ron  (-en'te-ron),  re.  [NL.  See  Pebi-,  and 
Enteeon.]     {Anal.)  The  primitive  perivisceral  cavity. 

Per'l-er'gy  (per'I-er'jy),  re.  [Gr.  irepiepyi'a,  fr.  irepi- 
epvo!  overcareful;  irepC  about,  beyond  -{-  epyov  work.] 

1.  Excessive  care  or  diligence.     [06.S.] 

2.  {Ehet.)  A  bombastic  or  labored  style.     [-R.] 
Per'l-gan'gU-On'ic  (-gan'gli-on'Ik),  a.     {Anat.)  Sur- 
rounding a  gangUon ;  as,  the  perigangl ionic  glands  of 
the  frog. 

Per'i-gas'trlc  (-gas'trik),  a.  {Zool.)  Surrounding  the 
stomach;  —  applied  to  the  body  cavity  of  Bryozoa  and 
various  other  Invertebrata. 

Per'i-ge'an  (-je'on),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  perigee. 

Perlgean  tides,  those  springtides  which  occur  soon  after 
the  moon  passes  her  perigee. 

Per'1-gee  (pSrT-je),      Ire.     [NL.  perigeum,  fr.   Gr. 

Per'l-ge'um  (-je'iim),  J  Trept  about,  near  -(-  yii  the 
earth:  cf.  F.  perigee.^  {Aslron.)  That  point  in  the 
orbit  of  the  moon  which  is  nearest  to  the  earth ;  —  op- 
posed to  apogee.  It  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  used  of 
the  nearest  points  of  other  orbits,  as  of  a  comet,  a  planet, 
etc.     Called  also  epigee,  epigeum. 

Per'i-gen'e-siS  (-jgn'e-sis),  n.  {Biol.)  A  theory  which 
explains  inheritance  by  the  transmission  of  the  type  of 
growth  force  possessed  by  one  generation  to  another. 

Per'i-ge-net'ic  (-je-ngt'ik),  a.  {Biol.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  perigenesis. 

Per'i-gone  (per'i-gon),  w.  [Pref.  peri-  -\-  Gr.  yovrj 
productive  organs.]  1.  {Boi.)  («>  Any  organ  inclosmg 
the  essential  organs  of  a  flower ;  a  perianth.  (6)  In 
mosses,  the  involucral  bracts  of  a  male  flower. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  sac  which  surrounds  the  generative  bod- 
ies in  the  gonophore  of  a  hydroid. 

II  Per'i-gO'ni-um  (-go'ni-iim),  re.  /  pi.  Peeigonia  (-a). 
[NL.]     Same  as  Pekigone. 

Per'i-gord  pie'  (per'i-g8rd  pi')-  [From  Perigord,  a 
former  province  of  France.]  A  pie  made  of  trufiJes, 
much  esteemed  by  epicures. 

Perl-graph  (-graf ),  re.  [Gr.  Treptyparf)!)  outline ;  Trept 
round,  about  -f-  ypaijietv  to  write.]  A  careless  or  inac- 
curate deUaeation  of  anything.     [iJ.] 

II  Per'i-gyn'i-um  (-jin'I-iSm),  re.  /  pi.  Peeigynia  (-a). 
[NL.  See  Peeigynous.]  {Bot.)  Some  unusual  appendage 
about  the  pistil,  as  the  bottle- 
shaped  body  in  the  sedges,  and 
the  bristles  or  scales  in  some 
other  genera  of  the  Sedge  family, 
or  Cyperacess. 

Pe-rlg'y-nous  (pe-rTj^-nus),  a. 
[Pref.  peri — |-  Gr.  yi/i'^  woman.] 
(Boi.)  Having  the  ovary  free,  but 
the  petals  and  stamens  borne  on 
the  calyx  ;  —  said  of  a  flower  such 
as  that  of  the  cherry  or  peach. 

Per'i-hel'ion  (per'T-hel'yQn  or  -he'li-Sn), )  re.   /      pi. 

Perl-he'U-um  (per't-hell-um),  )    Pebihel- 

lA  (-hel'ya  or  -heli-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trept  about,  near 
-)-  i)Atos  the  sun.]  (Asir07i.)  That  point  of  the  orbit  of  a 
planet  or  comet  which  is  nearest  to  the  sun ;  —  opposed 
to  aphelion. 

Per'U  (pgr'il),  re.  [F.  peril,  fr.  L.  periculum,  peri- 
clum,  akin  to  peritus  experienced,  skilled,  and  E.  fare. 
See  Fare,  and  cf.  Expeeience.]  Danger ;  risk  ;  hazard ; 
jeopardy ;  exposure  of  person  or  property  to  injury,  loss, 
or  destruction. 

In  jierils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers.    2  Cor.  xi.  26. 
Adventure  hard 
With  peril  great  achieved.  Milton. 

At,  or  On,  one's  peril,  with  risk  or  danger  to  one ;  at 
the  hazard  of.    "  Ore  thy  soul's  peril."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Hazard  ;  risk ;  jeopardy.    See  Dangee. 
Per'll,  V.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Peeiled  (-tld)  or  Peeilled  ; 


Perigynous  Flower. 


p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Peeiling  or  Peeillino.]    To  expose  to 
danger  ;  to  hazard  ;  to  risk  ;  as,  to  peril  one's  life. 

Per'll  (pgr'Il),  V.  i.    To  be  in  danger.   [06i.]  Milton. 

II  Pe-ril'la  (pe-rll'la),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  {Boi.) 
A  genus  of  labiate  herbs,  of  which  one  species  {Perilla 
ocimoides,  or  P.  Kankinensis)  is  often  cidtivated  for  its 
purple  or  variegated  foliage. 

Per'U-ous  (per'Il-tis),  a.  [OF.  perillous,  perilleus, 
F.  lierilleux,  L.  periculosus.  See  Peril.]  [Written  alec 
perillous.']  1.  Full  of,  attended  with,  or  involving,  peril; 
dangerous  ;  hazardous ;  as,  a  perilous  undertaking. 

Infamous  hills,  aud  sandy,  perilous  wilds.         Milton. 

2.  Dariug ;  reckless  ;  dangerous.     [OJs.]       Latimer. 
For  I  am^)c/"(7ous  with  knife  in  hand.         Chaucer. 

—  Per'11-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Per'il-ous-ness,  re. 

Per'Mymph  (per'I-limf),  re.  (Anat.)  The  fluid  which 
surrounds  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear, 
and  separates  it  from  the  walls  of  the  chambers  in  which 
the  labyrinth  lies. 

Per'i-lym-phan'gl-al  (p5r'i-lTm-f5u'ji-al),  a.  {Anat.) 
Around,  or  at  the  side  of,  a  lymphatic  vessel. 

Per'l-lym-phat'lc  (-fSt'ik),  a.  {Anat.)  {a)  Pertain, 
ing  to,  or  containing,  perilymph.     (6)  Perilymphangial. 

Per-lm'e-ter  (pSr-Tm'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  TreptVerpos ;  n-epi 
around -}-/iie'Tpof  measure  :  cf.F.^ej-ireie/T-e.]  1.  (Geom.) 
The  outer  boundary  of  a  body  or  figure,  or  the  sum  of 
all  the  sides. 

2.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  extent  and 
shape  of  the  field  of  vision. 

Per'i-met'ric  (pSr'i-met'rik),  )a.     Of  or  pertaining 

Per'i-met'rlc-al  (-ri-kal),  (  to  the  parimeter,  or 
to  perimetry  ;  as,  a  perimetric  chart  of  the  eye. 

Per-im'e-try  (pSr-Tm'e-try),  re.  The  art  of  using  the 
perimeter ;  measurement  of  the  field  of  vision. 

Per'i-morph  (pSr'i-m8rf ),  re.  [Pref.  peri-  +  Gr.  p-op^iri 
form.  ]  (il/m. )  A  crystal  of  one  species  inclosing  one  of 
another  species.     See  Endomoeph. 

Per'i-my'sial  (-nuzh'al  or  -i-al),  a.  {Anat.)  (a)  Sur- 
rounding a  muscle  or  muscles,  (i)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  perimysium. 

II  Per'i-my'sl-um  (-mizh'i-um),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trepi 
about  -f  p.vs  muscle.]  {Anal.)  The  connective  tissue 
sheath  which  surrounds  a  muscle,  and  sends  partitions 
inwards  between  the  bundles  of  muscular  fibers. 

II  Per'i-nae'um  (-ne'iim),  re.     Same  as  PESiNEnM. 

Per'i-ne'al  (-ne'al),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  perineum. 

Per'i-ne'0-plaS'ty  (-ne'o-plSs'ty),  re.  \_Perineum  -f 
-plasty.']  {Med.)  The  act  or  process  of  restoring  an  in- 
jured perineum. 

Per'i-ne-or'rha-phy  (-ne-or'ra-fy),  re.  [^Perineum  -\- 
Gr.  poTrretf  to  sew.]  {Med.)  The  operation  of  sewing 
up  a  ruptured  perineum. 

II  Per'i-ne-phri'Us  (-ne-frl'tts),  re.  [NL.  See  Peri-,  and 
Nephritis.]  {3Ied.)  Inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue 
around  the  kidney.  —  Per'i-ne-phrit'ic  (-f rit'ik),  a. 

II  Per'l-ne'um  (-ne'iSm),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TreptVatoi/, 
treptVeos.]  {Anat.)  The  region  which  is  included  within 
the  outlet  of  the  pelvis,  and  is  traversed  by  the  urmo- 
genital  canal  and  the  rectum. 

Per'i-neu'rl-al  (-nii'ri-al),  a.  {Anat.)  Surrounding 
nerves  or  nerve  fibers  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  perineu- 
rium. 

11  Per'I-neu'rl-um(-iIm),re.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.irept  about + 
vevpov  a  nerve.]  {Anat.)  The  connective  tissue  sheath 
which  surrounds  a  bundle  of  nerve  fibers.  See  Epinbu- 
EiDM,  and  Neurilemma. 

Per'i-nu'cle-ar  (-nu'kle-er),  a.  {Biol.)Oi  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  nucleus  ;  situated  around  a  nucleus ;  as,  the  peri' 
nuclear  protoplasm. 

Pe'ri-Od  (pe'rl-tid),  re.  [L.  periodus,  Gr.  n-ept'oSos  a  go- 
ing round,  a  way  round,  a  circumference,  aperiod  of  time ; 
Trept  round,  about  -|-  b&os  a  way  :  cf .  F.  periode."]  1.  A 
portion  of  time  as  limited  and  determined  by  some  re- 
curring phenomenon,  as  by  the  completion  of  a  revolution 
of  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  a  division  of  time,  as  a 
series  of  years,  months,  or  days,  in  which  something  is 
completed,  and  ready  to  recommence  and  go  on  in  the 
same  order ;  as,  the  period  of  the  sun,  or  the  earth,  or  a 
comet. 

2.  Hence :  A  stated  and  recurring  interval  of  time ; 
more  generally,  an  interval  of  time  specified  or  left  in- 
definite ;  a  certain  series  of  years,  mouths,  days,  or  the 
like ;  a  time ;  a  cycle ;  an  age ;  an  epoch ;  as,.the  period 
of  the  Roman  republic. 

How  by  art  to  make  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary 
period.  Bacon. 

3.  {Geol.)  One  of  the  great  divisions  of  geological  time  j 
as,  the  Tertiary  period ;  the  Glacial  period.  See  the 
Chart  of  Geology. 

4.  The  termination  or  completion  of  a  revolution,  cy- 
cle, series  of  events,  single  event,  or  act ;  hence,  a  limit ; 
a  bound  ;  an  end ;  a  conclusion.  Bacon. 

So  spake  the  archangel  Jlichael ;  then  paused. 
As  at  the  world's  great  jteriod.  Milton. 

Evils  which  shall  never  end  till  eternity  hath  aperiod. 

Jer.  Taylor. 
This  is  the  period  of  my  ambition.  Shak. 

5.  {Rhei.)  A  complete  sentence,  from  one  full  stop  to 
another  ;  esp.,  a  well-proportioned,  harmonious  sentence. 
"  Devolved  his  rounded  periods."  Tennyson. 

Periods  are  beautiful  when  they  are  not  too  long.    B.  Jonson. 

tS^^  The  period,  according  to  Heyse,  is  a  compound 
sentence  consisting  of  a  protasis  and  apodosis ;  according 
to  Becker,  it  is  the  appropriate  form  for  the  coordinate 
propositions  related  by  antithesis  or  causality.         Gibbs. 

6.  {Print.)  The  punctuation  point  [.]  that  marks  the 
end  of  a  complete  sentence,  or  of  an  abbreviated  word. 

7.  {Blaih.)  One  of  several  similar  sets  of  figures  or 
terms  usually  marked  by  points  or  commas  placed  at 
regular  intervals,  as  in  numeration,  in  the  extraction  of 
roots,  and  in  circulating  decimals. 


ale,   senate,    care,   &m,    arm,    ask,   final,   all ;    eve,    event,    end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill :    Sid,    obey,    orb,    ddd ; 
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8.  {Med.)  The  time  of  the  esacerbatiou  and  remission 
of  a  disease,  or  of  the  paroxysm  and  intermission. 

9.  {Mus.)  A  complete  musical  sentence. 

The  period,  the  present  or  current  time,  as  distinguished 
from  all  other  times. 

Syn.  —  Time ;  date  ;  epoch ;  era ;  a^e  ;  duration ;  limit ; 
bound :  end ;  conclusion ;  determination. 

Pe'ri-oa  (pe'ri-ud), «;.  i.  To  put  an  end  to.  \_Obs.'\  Shah. 

Pe'rl-Od,  V.  i.  To  come  to  a  period ;  to  conclude. 
[06s.]  "You  may  periOfZ  upon  this,  that,"  etc.  Fellhmn. 

Per-i'0-date  (per-i'6-dat),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  per- 
iodic acid. 

Per'l-Od'lc  (per't-od'Tlj),  a.  [Pref.  per- +  iodic.'] 
(^Chern.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  designating,  the 
highest  oxygen  acid  (HIO4)  of  iodine. 

Pe'rl-Od'JC  (pe'rT-od'il£),  )  a.     [L.  periodicus,  Gr.  ire- 

Pe'ri-od'le-al  (-T-lial),  )  pioSiKot:  of.  F.  pirio- 
digue.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  period  or  periods,  or  to 
division  by  periods. 

The  periodical  times  of  all  the  satellites.    Sir  J.  Herschel. 

2.  Performed  in  a  period,  or  regular  revolution  ;  pro- 
ceeding in  a  series  of  successive  circuits  ;  as,  the  period- 
ical motion  of  the  planets  round  the  sun. 

3.  Happening,  by  revolution,  at  a  stated  time  ;  return- 
ing regularly,  after  a  certain  period  of  time ;  acting, 
happening,  or  appearing,  at  fixed  intervals ;  recurring ; 
as,  periodical  epidemics. 

The  periodic  return  of  a  plant's  flowering.      Henslow. 
To  influence  opinion  through  th^  periodical  press.  Courthope. 

4.  {Ehet.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  period;  constituting 
a  complete  sentence. 

Periodic  comet  (^rf?'on.),  acomet  that  moves  about  the 
sun  in  an  elliptic  orbit ;  a  comet  that  has  been  seen  at 
two  of  its  approaches  to  the  sun.  —  Periodic  function 
(Math.),  a  function  whose  values  recur  at  fixed  intervals 
as  the  variable  miiformly  increases.  The  trigonometric 
functions,  as  sin  x,  tan  x,  etc.,  are  periodic  fmictions. 
Exponential  functions  are  also  periodic,  having  an  imagi- 
nary period,  and  the  elliptic  functions  have  not  only  a 
real  but  an  imaginary  period,  and  are  hence  called  doubly 
periodic.  —  Periodic  law  (C/(em.),  the  generalization  that 
the  properties  of  the  chemical  elements  are  periodic 
functions  of  their  atomic  weights.  "  In  other  words,  if 
the  elements  are  grouped  in  the  order  of  their  atomic 
weights,  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  the  same  properties 
recur  periodically  throughout  the  entire  series."  The 
following  tabular  arrangement  of  the  atomic  weights 
shows  the  regular  recurrence  of  groups  (under  I.,  II., 
III.,  IV.,  etc.),  each  consisting  of  members  of  the  same 
natural  family.  The  gaps  in  the  table  indicate  the  prob- 
able existence  of  unknown  elements. 

TABLE  OF  THE  PERIODIC    LAW    OF  THE    CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS. 
[The  vertical  columD3  contain  the  Periodio  Group?. 3 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

R20 

RO 

R203 

RH4 
R02 

RH, 
R2O5 

RH, 
ROi 

RH 
R2O7 

H 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Li 

7 

Be 
9 

B 

11 

c 
12 

N 
14 

0 

16 

F 
19 

Na 
23 

J'^ 

Al 

Si 
28 

P 
31 

S 
S2 

01 
35.5 

K 
39 

Ca 

40 

So 
44 

Ti 

48 

v 

61 

Or 

62 

Mn 
66 

& 

Zn 
65 

Ga 

70 

Ge 
72 

As 

75 

Se 
79 

Br 

80 

Rb 
85.2 

Sr 
87.5 

T 

89 

Zr 
90.5 

Cb 
94 

Mo 
90 

- 

(fol) 

Od 
112 

In 
113.5 

Sn 
1J8 

Sb 
120.3 

Te 
125 

I 

127 

Cb 
133 

Ba 
137 

La 
138.6 

Ce 
141.5 

Di 

146 

- 

- 

(-) 

- 

Tb 
1?3 

- 

Ta 
182 

W 
184 

- 

(t^ 

SI 

Tl 
204 

Pb 

206 

Bi 

2e8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Th 
232 

- 

U 
239 

- 

VIII. 

R04 


■  A  similar  relation  had  been  enunciated  in  a  crude 

way  by  Newlands ;  but  the  law  in  its  effective  form  was 
developed  and  elaborated  by  Mendelejeff,  whence  it  is 
sometimes  called  Mendelejeff's  law.  Important  exten- 
sions of  it  were  also  made  by  L.  Meyer.  By  this  means 
Mendelejeff  predicted  with  remarkable  accuracy  the 
hy^jothetical  elements  ekaboron,  ekaluminium,  and  eka- 
silicon,  afterwards  discovered  and  named  respectively 
scandium,  gallium,  and  germanium. 
—Periodic  star  (Aslron.),  a  variable  star  v/hose  changes  of 
briglituess  recur  at  fixed  periods.  —  Periodic  time  of  a 
heavenly  body  (Astron.),  the  time  of  a  complete  revolu- 
tion of  the  body  about  the  sun,  or  of  a  satellite  about  its 
primary. 

Pe'rl-od'lc-al,  n.  A  magazine  or  other  publication 
whicli  appears  at  stated  or  regular  intervals. 

Pe'ri-od'iC-al-lst,  n.  One  who  publishes,  or  writes  for, 
a  periodical. 

Pe'rl-od'lc-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  periodical  manner. 

Pe'ri-od'io-al-ness,  n.    Periodicity. 

Pe'rl-o-dic'i-ty  (pe'ri-o-dis'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Periodici- 
ties (-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  periodicite.']  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  periodical,  or  regidarly  recurrent ;  as,  the  perio- 
dicity in  the  vital  phenomena  of  plants.  Henfrey. 

Per-1'O-dlde  (per-i'S-did  or  -did),  n.  [Pret.  per-  -|-  io- 
dide.'] An  iodide  containing  a  liiglier  proportion  of  iodine 
than  any  otiier  iodide  of  the  same  substance  or  series. 

Per'l-O-don'tal  (pSr'i-o-d5n'tol),  a.  [Pref.  peri-  -\- 
Gr.  oSoiis,  oS6t'to5,  tooth.]  M9(a<.)  Surrounding  tlie  teeth. 

Pe'rl-od'0-scope    (pe'ri-od'6-skop),   re.      [Period  -f 

•scope.]     (Med.)  A  table  or  other  means  for  calculating 

the  periodical  functions  of  women.  Ihmglison. 

II  Per'l-OB'cl  (pSr'i-e'sI^, )  re.  pi.     [NL.  perioeci,  fr.  Gr. 

Per'l-CB'clans  (-shanz),  (      TrepCoLKOi ;   irepi  around  -(- 


oTkos  house,  dwelling.]  Those  who  live  ca  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  but  on  opposite  meridians,  so  that  it 
is  noon  in  one  place  when  it  is  midnight  in  the  other. 
Compare  Antosci. 

Per'i-O-ple  (per'i-6-p'l),  re.  [F.  periople,  from  Gr. 
n-epi  about  +  ottAtj  the  hoof  of  a  Iiorse.]  (Anat.)  The 
external  smooth  horny  layer  of  the  hoof  of  the  horse 
and  allied  animals. 

Per'i-op'lic  (-op'lTk),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  periople ;  connected  with  the  periople. 

Per'i-OS'te-al  (-os'te-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  around 
bone  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  periosteum. 

II  Per'i-OS'te-um  (-um),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trepiotrreo? 
round  tlie  bones ;  irepi  around  -j^  b<Trdov  a  bone  :  cf .  L. 
periosteon.]  (Anat.)  The  membrane  of  fibrous  connect- 
ive tissue  %vhich  closely  invests  all  bones  except  at  the 
articular  surfaces. 

11  Per'i-os-ti'tis  (-os-ti'tTs),  re.  [NL.  See  Periosteum, 
and  -ms.]     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  periosteum. 

II  Per'i-os'tra-cum  (-os'tra-kum),  n. ;  pi.  Periostka- 
CA  (-ka).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trept  around  -f-  oarpaKov  shell  of 
a  testacean.]  (Zool.)  A  chitinous  membrane  covering 
the  exterior  of  many  shells ;  —  called  also  epidermis. 

Per'i-O'tic  (-o'tlk),  a.  [Pref.  peri-  -H  Gr.  o5s,  cords, 
the  ear.]  (Anat.)  Surrounding,  or  pertaining  to  the  re- 
gion surrounding,  the  internal  ear ;  as,  the  periotic  cap- 
sule.—?i.     A  periotic  bone. 

Per'i-pa-te'cian  (-pa-te'shan),  re.  A  peripatetic.  \_Ols.] 

Per'i-pa-tet'ic  (-tet'Tk),  a.  [L.  ^jo-ipa^ertctw,  Gr. 
ireptTraTTjTtKos,  fr.  jreptiraTeti'  to  walk  about ;  rrept  about 
-f-  TraTeii/  to  walk :  cf.  F.  peripatetique.']  1.  Walldng 
about ;  itinerant. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  philosophy  taught  by  Aris- 
totle (who  gave  his  instructions  while  walking  in  the 
Lyceum  at  Athens),  or  to  his  followers.  *'  The  true  peri- 
patetic school."  Howell. 

Per'1-pa-tet'ic,  re.  1.  One  who  walks  about;  a  pe- 
destrian ;  an  itinerant.  Taller. 

2.  A  disciple  of  Aristotle  ;  an  Aristotelian. 

Per'i-pa-tet'ic-al  (-T-kal),  a.  Peripatetic.  [_It.]  Hales. 

Per'1-pa-tet'i-Clsm  (-T-stz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  peripate- 
iisme.]  The  doctrines  or  philosophical  system  of  the 
peripatetics.    See  Peripatetic,  n.,  2.       Lond.  Sat.  Rev. 

II  Pe-rip'a-tUS  (pe-rip'a-tus),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vepiira- 
Tos  a  walking  about.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  lowly  organ- 
ized arthropods,  found  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
tropical  America.    It  constitutes  the  order  Malacopoda. 

Per'1-pet'al-OUS  (pgr'T-pet'al-us),  a.  (Bot.)  Surround- 
ing, or  situated  about,  the  petals. 

Pe-riph'er-al  (pe-rlfer-ol),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  peripliery  ;  constituting  a  periphery  ;  peripheric. 

2.  (Anat.)  External;  away  from  the  center;  as,  the 
peripheral  portion  of  the  nervous  system. 

Per'l-pher'io  (per'I-fer'ik),  1  a.   [Cf.  P.  periphSrigue. 

Per'i-pher'ic-aJ.  (-i-kol),  )  See  Pekiphery.]  See 
Peripheral. 

Pe-riph'er-y  (pe-rTf'er-y),  re.  /  pi.  Peripheries  (-Tz). 
[L.  peripheria,  Gr.  mpi.<fiepeia;  wep'  around  -|-  (pepciv  to 
bear,  carry :  cf.  F.  peripherie.]  1.  Tlie  outside  or  su- 
perficial portions  of  a  body ;  the  surface. 

2.  (Geom.)  The  circumference  cf  a  circle,  ellipse,  or 
other  figure. 

Pei'i-phrase  (per'i-fraz),  «.  [L.  periphrasis,  Gr. 
TTepi<fipa(7Lg,  fr.  Trepii^pafeo-flat  to  think  about,  to  be  ex- 
pressed periphrastically ;  Trepi^-f-^pafeif  to  speak:  cf.  F. 
periphrase.  See  Phrase.]  (Ehet.)  The  use  of  more 
words  than  are  necessary  to  express  the  idea ;  a  round- 
about, or  indirect,  way  of  speaking ;  circumlocution. 
"  To  describe  by  enigmatic  periphrases."      De  Quincey. 

Per'i-phrase,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Periphrased 
(-frazd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Periphrasing.]  [Cf.  F.  peri- 
phraser.]    To  express  by  periphrase  or  circumlocution. 

Per'i-phrase,  v.  i.    To  use  circumlocution. 

II  Pe-riph'ra-sis  (pe-rTf'ra-sis),  re. ;  pi.  Periphbases 
(-sez).     [L.]     See  Pebiphkase. 

Per'i-phraS'tiC  (pSr'T-fras'tlk),  )  a.     [Gr.  7repi0pao-Ti- 

Per'i-phras'tiC-al  (-tt-kal),  )  kos  :  cf .  F.  peri- 
phrastique.]  Expressing,  or  expressed,  in  more  words 
than  are  necessary ;  characterized  by  periphrase ;  cir- 
cumlocutory. 

PeriphraBtic  conjugation  (Gram.),  a  conjugation  formed 
by  the  use  of  the  simple  verb  with  one  or  more  auxiliaries. 

Per'i-phras'tlc-al-ly,  adv.    With  circumlocution. 

Per'i-plast  (pSr'I-plSst'),  n.  [Pref.  jieri-  -f-  Gr.  irAcicr- 
creiv  to  mold,  form.]  (Biol.)  Same  as  Periblast.  — 
Per'i-plas'tlC  (-plas'tTk),  a.  Huxley. 

II  Per'lp-neu-mo'ni-a  (pSr'ip-niS-nio'nT-a),  )   n.        [L. 

Per'lp-neu'mo-ny  (per'ip-nu'mo-ny),  )  peripneu- 
monia, Gr.  vepLTTvevixovia :  cf.  F.  peripncumonie.  See 
Peri-,  Pneumonia.]    (Med.)  Pneumonia.     (Obsoles.) 

Pe£d[p-neu-inon'ic  (per'Tp-uu-mon'Ik),  a.^  [L.  peri- 
pnCumonicus,  Gr.  nepinvcvuovucog :  cf.  F.  peri2Jneumo- 
nigiie.]     (Bled.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  peripneumonia. 

Per'l-proct  (pSr'I-prokt), «.  [Pref. jyeri- -j-  Gr.  irpw/tTos 
the  anus.]  (Zool.)  Tlie  region  surrounding  the  anus, 
particularly  of  echinoderms. 

II  Per'i-proo-ti'tls  (per'I-prSk-tl'tis),  n.  [NL.  See 
Peri-,  and  Proctitis.]  (Med.)  Inflamm.ition  of  the  tis- 
sues about  the  rectum. 

Pe-rip'ter-al  (pe-rtp'ter-al),  a.  [Gr.,  fr.  Trept -)- Trre- 
pof  feather,  wing,  row  of  columns.]  (Arch.)  Having 
columns  on  all  sides ;  —  said  of  an  edifice.    See  Apteral. 

Pe-rip'ter-ous  (-us),  a.     1.  (Arch.)  Peripteral. 

2.  (Zool.)  Featlierod  all  around. 

Per'1-sarc  (pSr'T-siirk),  re.  [Pref.  ;)er»--l-Gr.  trapf, 
<rapK05,  flesh.]  (ZoYjI.)  Tlie  outer,  hardened  integument 
whicli  covers  most  hydroids. 

Pe-ris'clan  (iie-iTsli'on),  a.  [Gr.  n-epiV/ctos ;  Jrepi 
around  -j-  o-Ki'a  sliadow  :  cf.  F.  piriscien.]  Having  the 
shadow  moving  all  around. 

Pe-rls'clans  (-«nz),  \  re.  pi.     [NL.     See  Pubisoian.] 

II  Pe-rlS'cl-1  (-T-i),  )  Tlioso  who  live  within  a  polar 
circle,  wliose  sliadows,  during  some  summer  days,  will 


[NL.,  from  Gr. 


move  entirely  round,  falling  toward  every  point  of  the 
compass. 

Per'l-soope  (pBr'i-skop),  re.  [Pref.  peri-  -\-  scope.] 
A  general  or  comprehensive  view.     [R.] 

Per'l-scop'ic  (-skSpTk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  periscopique.] 
Viewing  all  around,  or  on  all  sides. 

PeriBcopic  spectacles  {Opt.),  spectacles  having  concavo- 
convex  or  convexo-concave  lenses  with  a  considerable 
curvature  correspoudmg  to  that  of  the  eye,  to  increase 
the  distinctness  of  objects  viewed  obliquely. 

Per'ish  (pgr'ish),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Perished 
(-Tsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Perishing.]  [OE.  perissen,  per- 
isshen,  F.  perir,  p.  pr.  pirissunl,  L.  perirc  to  go  or  run 
through,  come  to  nothing,  perish ;  jjer  through  +  ire  to 
go.  Cf .  Issue,  and  see  -ISH.]  To  be  destroyed ;  to  pass 
away ;  to  become  nothing ;  to  be  lost ;  to  die  ;  hence,  to 
wither  ;  to  waste  away. 

I  perish  with  hunger  I  iuJe  xv.  17. 

Grow  up  and 2JenVt,  as  the  summer  fly.         Milton. 

The  thoughts  of  a  soul  tli&i  perish  in  thinking.    Locke. 

Per'lsh,  V.  i.    To  cause  to  perish.     [Obs.]         Bacon. 

Per'ish-a-bil'i-ty  (-a-bTl'J-ty),  n.    Perichableness. 

Per'ish-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [F.  pSrissable.]  Liable  to 
perish  ;  subject  to  decay,  destruction,  or  death  ;  as,  j»er- 
ishable  goods  ;  out  perishable  bodies. 

Per'lsh-a-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  perish- 
able ;  liability  to  decay  or  destruction.  Locke. 

Per'ish-a-bly,  adv.  In  a  perishable  degree  or  manner. 

Per'ish-ment  (-ment),  re.  [Ci.  OF.  perissement.]  The 
act  of  perishing.     [R.]  Udall. 

II  Per'i-so'ma  (pSr'J-so'ma),  re.  ;  pi.  Pebisomata  (-ta). 
[NL.]    (Zool.)  Same  as  Peeisome. 

Per'i-some  (per'i-som),  re.  [Pref.  peri-  -\-  -some  body.] 
(Zool.)  The  entire  covering  of  an  invertebrate  animal,  as 
an  echinoderm  or  coelenterate  ;  the  integument. 

Per'l-sperm  (-sperm),  «.  [Cf.  F.  perisperme.  See 
Peri-,  and  Sperm.]  (Bot.)  The  albumen  of  a  seed,  espe- 
cially that  portion  which  is  formed  outside  of  the  embryo 
sac.  —  Per'i-sper'mlc  (-sper'mtk),  a. 

Per'l-spher'lc   (-sfSr'ik),    )  a.      Exactly    spherical ; 

Per'i-spher'ic-al   (-T-kol),  (     globular. 

II  Per'1-spom'e-non  (-spom'e-non),  n. ;  pi.  Peeispomk- 

NA  (-na).  [NL.,  from  Gr.  TrepKntdiixevog,  pr.  pass.  p.  of 
TTcpiawav  to  draw  around,  to  circumflex  ;  Trepi  around  -)- 
o-?rai^  to  draw.]  (Gr.  Gram.)  A  word  which  has  the  cir- 
cumflex accent  on  the  last  syllable.  Goodwin. 

Per'i-spore  (per'I-spor),  re.  (Bot.)  The  outer  cover- 
ing of  a  spore. 

Per'iS-sad  (-Ts-sad),  a.  [Gr.  Trepto-o-ds  odd,  from  vepC 
over.]  (Chem.)  Odd;  not  even;  —  said  of  elementary 
substances  and  of  radicals  whose  valence  is  not  divisible 
by  two  without  a  remainder.     Contrasted  with  artiad. 

Per'isse  (pSr'is),  v.  i.    To  perish.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

Per'is-so-dac'tyl  (per'Ts-s6-dSk'til),  re.  (Zool.)  One 
of  the  Perissodactyla. 

II  Per'is-so-dac'ty-la  (-tl-la),  re.  pi 
irepicrads  odd  (fr.  Trept  over)  -j- 
SaKTvKog  finger.]  (Zool.)  A  di- 
vision of  ungulate  mammals,  in- 
cluding those  that  have  an  odd 
number  of  toes,  as  the  horse, 
tapir,  and  rhinoceros ;  —  opposed 
to  Artiodaciyla. 

Per'is-so-log'io-aK-loj'i-kal), 
a.  [Cf.  P.  perissologigue.]  Re- 
dundant or  excessive  in  words. 
[R.] 

Per'is-sol'0-gy  (-sol'o-jy),  re. 
[L.  pcrissologia,  Gr.  Trepio-croAo- 
yia ;  Trepttrcrds  odd,  superfluous 
-|-  Adyos  discourse.]  Superfluity 
of  words.     [R.]      G.  Camplell. 

II  Per'i-stal'sis  (per'i-stsi'- 
sis),  re.  [NL.  See  Peristaltic] 
(Physiol. )  Peristaltic  contraction 
or  action. 

Per'i-stal'tic  (-tTk),  a.    [Gr. 

Trepto-ToATtKo;  clasping  and  com- 
pressing, fr.  TrepttrTe'AAeij/  to  sur- 
round, wrap  up  ;  mpC  round  + 
o-TeAAeti'  to  place,  arrange :  cf. 
F. peristaltigue.]  (Physiol.)  Ap- 
pUed  to  the  peculiar  wormlike 
wave  motion  of  the  intestines 
and  other  similar  structures,  pro- 
duced by  the  successive  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscular  fibers  of 
their  walls,  forcing  their  con- 
tents onwards;  as,  peristaltic 
movement.  —  Per'i-stal'tlc-al- 
ly  (-tT-k«l-ly),  "di: 

llPer'is-te'ri-a  (pSr'Ts-te'- 
ri-a),  ji.     [NL.     See  Peristerion.]     (Bot.)  A  genus  ol 
orciiidaceous  plants.     See  Dove  plant. 

II  Per'lS-te'rl-On  (-on),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  neftioTepeum 
a  dovecote,  a  kind  of  verbena,  fr.  Trfptorepa  a  dove, 
pigeon;  cf.  L.  pcrislereon.]  (Bot.)  The  herb  vervain 
( f'crbena  ollicinalis). 

Pe-riS'ter-ite  (pt-rTs'ter-it),  n.  [Gr.  Trepio-Tepci  a 
pigeon.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  albite,  whitish  and  slightly 
iridescent  lilce  a  pigeon's  neck. 

Pe-rls'ter-0-mor'phous  (-ij-mCi-'fils),  a.     [Gr.  irepi- 

arepd  a  pigeon  +  -vwrphous.]  (Zool.)  Like  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  pigeons  or  Coluiubse. 

Pe-rls'ter-op'0-dous  (-8i)'6-dils),  a.  [Gr.  irepio-npa  a 
pigeon  -f  jroiJs,  ttoWs,  foot.]  (Zool.)  Having  pigeonliUe 
feet ;  —  said  of  tliose  gallinaceous  birds  that  rest  on  all 
four  toes,  as  tlie  curassows  and  megapods. 

Pe-rls'tO-le  (pS-rTs'ti^-lf ),  re.  [NL.  :  cf.  F.  pMstolc. 
See  Peristaltic]  (Phys^iol.)  Peristaltic  action,  espe- 
cially of  the  intestines. 

II  Pe-ris'to-ma  (pc-rls'tft-mil),  n. ;  pi.  Peristomata 
(pSr'i-stBm'A-tiV).    [NL.]    Same  as  Peuistomk 


3 

Perissodactyla. 
C  Manus  of  Tapir  i  r  Ra- 
dius ;  u  Ulnar  ;  a  Sca- 
phoid ;  b  Lunar ;  0  Cu- 
neiform ;  e  Trtrpezoid ; 
/Jlognum;  h  Unciform; 
J7i  ni  Metncarpals,  and 
n  Phalanges,  in  the  sec- 
ond, third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  Digits,  2.  3,  4,  5. 
D  Manus  of  Horse  :  abc 
e  f  ft  same  as  in  C;  p 
I'lsifomi;  vt  Metacarpal, 
or  Cannon  Bone,  ana  n 
PlKilunges  of  third  Dijrit, 
3.  Tlie  rudimentary  sec- 
ond and  fourth  IMetacar- 
puls,  or  Splint  Bonos,  are 
seen  one  on  each  side 
of  ni. 


Use,    dnlte,   r^de,   full,   up,   flrn ;    pity  ;    food,    fo"bt ;    out,    oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sing,   Ink  ;    tlien,    tl»in  ;    bON  ;    zli  =  z  iu  azure. 
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Perl-Stome  (pSrT-stom),  re.  [Pref.^en-  +  Gr.  trrotia, 
-aTos,  mouth.]  1.  (Bot.)  The  fringe  of  teeth  around  the 
orifice  of  the  capsule  of  mosses.  It 
consists  of  4,  8, 16,  32,  or  64  teeth,  and 
may  be  either  single  or  double. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  lip,  or  edge  of  the 
aperture,  of  a  spiral  shell.  (6)  The 
membrane  surrounding  the  mouth  of 
an  invertebrate  animal. 

Per'i-StO'mi-al  (per't-sto'mT-al),  a. 
{Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  peristome,    peristome  {Bot.). 

U  Per'i-StO'mi-um  (->im)i  «•     V^^-1  Enlarged. 

Same  as  Peeistohe. 

Per'i-StrepMc  (per'T-strSf'ik),  a.  [Gr.  mpi.<Trpe<S>eu> 
Eo  turn  round.]  Turning  around  ;  rotatory  ;  revolving; 
as,  3,  peristrepkic  painting  (of  a  panorama). 

Per'i-Style  (-stil),  n.  [L.  peristylum.,  Gr.  nepicnuXov, 
trepCa-TvKo'i ;  vepi  about  -\-  o-rOAos  a  column  :  of.  F.  peri- 
style.'] {Arch.)  A  range  of  columns  with  their  entab- 
lature, etc. ;  specifically,  a  complete  system  of  columns, 
whether  on  all  sides  of  a  court,  or  surrounding  a  build- 
ing, such  as  the  cella  of  a  temple.  Used  in  the  former 
sense,  it  gives  name  to  the  larger  and  inner  court  of  a 
Roman  dwelling,  Vnn  peristyle.     See  Colonnade. 

Per'i-sys'tO-le  (-sis'to-le),  n.  [Pref.  peri-  +  systole  : 
cf.  F.  perisystole.']  {Physiol.)  The  interval  between 
the  diastole  and  systole  of  the  heart.  It  is  perceptible 
only  in  the  dying. 
Pe-rlte'  (pe-rif),  a.  [L.  peritus.]  Skilled.  [06i.] 
II  Per'I-the'cl-um  (p§r'i-the'shi-iJm  or  -si-um),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trepi  around  -]-  Orjicq  box.]  {Sot.)  An  organ 
in  certain  fungi  and  lichens,  surrounding  and  enveloping 
the  masses  of  fructification.  Henslow. 

Pe-rit'O-mOUS  (pe-rTt'o-mils),  a.  [Gr.  Tj-epiVo^iot  cut 
off  all  around.  See  Peri-,  and  Tome.]  (3Iin.)  Cleaving 
in  more  directions  than  one,  parallel  to  the  axis. 

Per'l-tO-nsB'um  (pSr'i-to-ne'iim),  n.  {Anat.)  Same 
as  Peritoneum. 

Per'i-to-ne'al  (-ng'al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  peritoneal.']  {Anat.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  peritoneum. 

Per'l-to-ne'um  (-um),  re.  [L.  peritoneum,  peritonae- 
um, Gr.  ireptToi'aioi',  vrepiTOf  aios,  fr.  TTepi.T(ivei,v  to  stretch 
all  around  or  over  ;  mpC  around  -\-  TeCveiv  to  stretch.] 
{Anai.)  The  smooth  serous  membrane  which  lines  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  or  the  whole  body  cavity  when 
there  is  no  diaphragm,  and,  turning  back,  surrounds  tlie 
viscera,  forming  a  closed,  or  nearly  closed,  sac.  [Writ- 
ten also  peritonxum.'] 

II  Per'i-to-nl'tis  (-ni'tis),  n.  [NL.  See  Peritoneum, 
and  -iTis.]     {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum. 

Per'i-tra'Ohe-al  (-tra'ke-al),  a.  {Zool.)  Surrounding 
the  trachefe. 

Per'i-trems  (per'i-trem),  n.  [Pref.  peri-  -\-  Gr.  rpij^-a 
a  hole.]  {Zo'ol.)  (a)  That  part  of  the  integument  of  an 
insect  which  surrounds  the  spiracles.  (6)  The  edge  of 
the  aperture  of  a  univalve  shell. 

II  Pe-rlt'rt-Cha  (pe-rTt'rl-ka),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  nepi 
about  -j-  0pif,  Tpixos,  hair.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  cili- 
ated Infusoria  having  a  circle  of  cUia  around  the  oral 
disk  and  sometimes  another  around  the  body.  It  in- 
cludes the  vorticellas.    See  Voeticella. 

II  Per'i-tro'chi-um  (per'i-tro'kt-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
irepiTpdxioi/ ;  wepi  around  +  rpoxo!  a  wheel.]  {Mech.) 
The  wheel  which,  together  with  the  axle,  forms  the  axis 
in  peritrochio,  which  see  under  Axis. 

Per-U'ro-pal  (per-it'r6-pal  or  per'i-tro'pol ;  277),  a._ 
[Gr.  iTeptTpo7T05,  f r.  TreptTpeVetv  to  turn  around ;  irepi 
around  -]-  TpeVeti'  to  turn :  cf.  F.  piritrope.]  1.  Rota- 
tory ;  circuitous.    [It.'] 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  the  axis  of  the  seed  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  pericarp  to  which  it  is  attached. 
Per-it'ro-pous  (-pus),  a.     Peritropal. 
II  Per'i-typh-li'tis   (p5r'i-tif-li'tis),   n.      [XL.     See 
Peri-,  and  Typhlitis.]  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  about  the  caecum. 

Per'1-u'ter-lne  (-u'ter-in  or  -in),  a.  {Med.)  Surround- 
ing the  uterus. 

Per'1-vas'CU-lar  (-vas'ku-ler),  a.  {Anat.)  Around  the 
blood  vessels ;  as,  perivascular  lymphatics. 

Per'l-ver'te-'bral  (-ver'te-bral),  a.  {Anat.)  Surround- 
ing the  vertebrae. 

Per'1-vls'cer-al  (-vTs'ser-ol),  a.  {Anat.)  Around  the 
viscera ;  as,  the  perivisceral  cavity. 

Per'i-vi-tel'Iine  (-vT-tel'lTn),  a.  [Peri-  -f  intelline.'] 
{Biol.)  Situated  around  the  vitellus,  or  between  the  vitel- 
lus  and  zona  pellucida  of  an  ovum. 

Per'i-wig  (per'i-wig),  i.  [OE.  perrwige,  perwicke, 
corrupt,  fr.  F.  perruque  ;  cf.  OD.  peruyk,  from  French. 
See  Peruke,  and  cf .  Wig.]  A  headdress  of  false  hair, 
usually  covering  the  whole  head,  and  representing  the 
natural  hair  ;  a  wig.  Shale. 

Per'i-Wlg,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  PEHiwiaoBD  (-wigd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  PERiwiaeiNo  (-wlg-ging).]  To  dress 
with  a  periwig,  or  with  false  hair.  Swift. 

Per'i-win'lsle  (-wTn'k'l),  n.    [From  AS.  pinewincla  a 
shellfish,  in  which  pine-  is  fr.  'L.pina, 
pinna,  a  kind  of  mussel,  akin  to  Gr. 
nCvva.      Cf.  Winkle.]     {Zool.)  Any 
small  marine  gastropod  shell  of  the 
genus  Littorina.     The  common  Euro- 
pean species  {Littorina 
littorea),  in  Europe  ex-  *«ii  i  cA  a 
tensively  used  as  food,  r^ 
has    recently     become 
naturalized  abundantly 
on  the  American  coast. 
See  Littorina. 

11^°'  In  America  the 
name  is  often  applied  to 
several  large  univalves, 
as  Fulgur  carica,  and  F.  canaliculata. 

Per'i-wln'kle,  re.  [OE.  pervenke,  AS.  pervinee,  fr.  L. 
■pet'vinca.']    {Bot.)  A  trailing  herb  of  the  genus  Vinca. 


Periwinkles,  a  American  VeT\- 
^m'k\e  (Littorina  patliata).  h 
European  Periwinkle  (i.  litto- 
rea).   Nat.  size. 


t^°  The  common  periwinkle  ( Vinca  minor)  has  oppo- 
site evergreen  leaves  and  solitary  blue  or  white  flowers 
in  their  axils.  In  America  it  is  often  miscalled  m,yrtle. 
See  under  Myrtle. 

Per'Jen-et  (per'jen-St),  re.  [Cf.  Pear,  and  Jenneting.] 
A  kind  of  pear.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Per'jure  (per'jfir  ;  135),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Perjured 
(-jurd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Perjuring.]  [F.  parjurer,  L. 
perjurare,  pejerare ;  per  through,  over  +  jurare  to 
swear.  See  Jury.]  1.  To  cause  to  violate  an  oath  or  a 
vow ;  to  cause  to  make  oath  knowingly  to  what  is  untrue ; 
to  make  guilty  of  perjury ;  to  forswear ;  to  corrupt ;  — 
often  uied  reflexively ;  as,  he  perjured  himself. 
Want  will  perjure 
The  ne'er-touched  vestal.  Shak, 

2.  To  make  a  false  oath  to ;  to  deceive  by  oaths  and 
protestations.     [Obs.] 

And  witli  a  virgin  innocence  did  pray 

For  me,  that  2}erjurcil  her.  J.  Fletcher. 

Syn.  —  To  Perjure,  Forswear.  These  words  have 
been  used  interchangeably ;  but  there  is  a  tendency  to 
restrict  peijure  to  that  species  of  forswearing  which  con- 
stitutes the  crime  of  perjury  at  law,  namely,  the  willful 
violation  of  an  oath  administered  by  a  magistrate  or  ac- 
cording to  law. 

Per'jure,  n.  [L.  perjurus :  cf .  OF.  parjur,  F.  par- 
jure.]     A  perjured  person.     [06s.]  Shuk. 

Per'Jured  (-jiSrd),  a.  Guilty  of  perjury ;  having 
sworn  falsely ;  forsworn.  Shak.  '^Perjured  persons." 
1  Tim.  i.  10.     "  Tlieir  perjured  oath."    Spenser. 

Per'jur-er  (-jfir-er),  re.  One  who  is  guilty  of  perjury ; 
one  who  perjures  or  forswears,  in  any  sense. 

Per-ju'rl-OUS  (per-jQ'rT-us),  )  a.   [L.  perjuriosus,  per- 

Per'JU-rOUS  (per'jiS-riis),  )  jurus.]  Guilty  of  per- 
jury ;  containing  perjury.     [Obs.']    Quarles.    B.  Jonson. 

Per'ju-ry  (per'jfi-ry),  n.;  pi.  Perjuries  (-rlz).  [L. 
perjurium.    See  Perjure,  v.]    1.  False  swearing. 

2.  {Law)  At  common  law,  a  willfully  false  statement 
in  a  fact  material  to  the  issue,  made  by  a  witness  under 
oath  in  a  competent  judicial  proceeding.  By  statute  the 
penalties  of  perjury  are  imposed  on  the  making  of  will- 
fully false  affirmations. 

J^^  If  a  man  swear  falsely  in  nonjudicial  affidavits,  it 
is  made  perjury  by  statute  in  some  jurisdictions  in  the 
United  States. 

Perk  (perk),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Perked  (perkt)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Perking.]  [Cf.  W.  perczi  to  trim,  to  make 
smart.]  To  make  trim  or  smart ;  to  straighten  up ;  to 
erect ;  to  make  a  jaunty  or  saucy  display  of ;  as,  to  perk 
the  ears  ;  to  perk  up  one's  head.      Cowper.    Sherburne. 

Perk,  V.  i.  To  exalt  one's  self;  to  bear  one's  self 
loftily.     "To peri  over  them."  Barrow. 

To  perk  it,  to  carry  one's  self  proudly  or  saucily.  Poj^e. 

Perk,  a.  Smart ;  trim ;  spruce ;  jaunty  ;  vain.  "  Perk 
as  a  peacock."  Spenser. 

Perk,  V.  i.     To  peer ;  to  look  inquisitively.      Dickens. 

Per'kin  (per'kin),  n.     A  kind  of  weak  perry. 

Per'kin-ism  (per'kln-iz'm),  n.  {Med.)  A  remedial 
treatment,  by  drawing  the  pointed  extremities  of  two 
rods,  each  of  a  different  metal,  over  the  affected  part ; 
tractoration,  —  first  employed  by  Dr.  Elisha  Perkins  of 
Norwich,  Conn.     See  Metallotherapy. 

Perk'y  (perk'jr),  a.     Perk ;  pert ;  jaunty ;  trim. 

There  amid  perky  larches  and  pines.        Tennyson. 

Per-Ia'ceous  (per-la'shQs),  a.  [See  Pearl.]  Pearly ; 
resembling  pearl. 

Perlld  (per'lTd),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  Any  insect  of  the  genus 
Perla,  or  family  Perlidse.    See  Stone  jiy,  under  Stone. 

Per'Ute  (-lit),  n.    {Min.)  Same  as  Pearlite. 

Per-lit'lc  (per-lTt'tk),  a.    {Min.)  Relating  to  or  re- 
sembling perlite,  or  pearlstone ;  as, 
the    perlitic    structure    of    certain 
rocks.    See  Pearlite. 

Per'lOUS  (perliis),  a.  Perilous. 
[Obs.]  Spenser. 

Per'lns-tra'tlon  (-liis-tra'shtin), 
n.  [L.  perlustrare  to  wander  all 
through,  to  survey.  See  3d  Luster.] 
The  act  of  viewing  aU  over.  [Ar- 
chaic] Howell. 

Per'ma-na-ble  (per'ma-na-b'l),  a. 
Permanent;  durable.     [Obs.']  Pearlite  or  Pearlstone, 

Lydgate. 

Per'ma-nence  (-nens),      1  re.  [Cf. 

Per'ma-nen-cy  (-nen-si?), )  F.  permanence.]  _  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  permanent ;  continuance  in  the 
same  state  or  place ;  duration ;  fixedness ;  as,  the  per- 
manence of  institutions ;  fhe  permanence  of  nature. 

Per'ma-nent  (-nent),  a.  [L.  permanens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  permanere  to  stay  or  remain  to  the  end,  to  last ;  per 
-\-  manere  to  remain :  cf.  P.  permanent.  See  Per-,  and 
Mansion,]  Continuing  in  the  same  state,  or  without  any 
change  that  'destroys  form  or  character ;  remaining  un- 
altered or  unremoved  ;  abiding ;  durable  ;  fixed  ;  stable ; 
lasting;  as,  a  permanent  impression. 

Eternity  st&nds permanent  and  fixed.  Dryclen. 

Permanent  gases  (,Chem.  &  Physics),  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide ;  —  also  called  j7iconaen- 
sible  or  incoercible  gases,  before  their  liquefaction  in  1877. 
—  Permanent  way,  the  roadbed  and  superstructure  of  a 
finished  railway ;  —  so  called  in  distinction  from  the  con- 
tractor's tefnporary  way.  —  Permanent  white  (Chem.),  ba- 
rium sulphate  (heavy  svar),  used  as  a  white  pigment  or 
paint,  in  distinction  from  white  lead,  which  tarnishes  and 
darkens  from  the  formation  of  the  sulphide. 

Syn.  —  Lasting  ;  durable  ;  constant.    See  Lasting. 

Per'ma-nent-ly,  adv.    In  a  permanent  manner. 

Psr-man'ga-nate  (per-mSn'ga-nSt),  «.  {Chem.)  A 
salt  of  permanganic  acid. 

Potaaalum  permanganate.  (Chem.)  See  Potassium  per- 
manganate, under  Potassium. 

Per'man-gan'lc  (-man-gan'ic),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  designating,  one  of  the  higher  acids  of  manga- 
nese, HMn04,  which  forms  salts  called  permanganates. 


showing  Perlitic 
structure. 


Per-man'slon  (per-man'shun),  re.      [L.   permansiOi 

See  Permanent.]   Continuance.    [Ois.]   Sir  T.  Browne- 

Per'me-a-bil'i-ty  (per'me-a-bTl'I-ty),  n.  [Cf .  F.  per- 
meabilite.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  permeable. 

Magnetic  permeability  (Physics),  the  specific  capacity  of 
a  body  for  magnetic  induction,  or  its  conducting  power 
for  lines  of  magnetic  force.  Sir  W.  Thomson. 

■per'me-a-ble  (per'me-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  permeaUlis  -•  cf. 
F.  permeable.  See  Permeate.]  Capable  of  being  per- 
meated, or  passed  through  ;  yielding  passage  ;  passable  ; 
penetrable  ;  —  used  especially  of  substances  which  allow 
the  passage  of  fluids ;  as,  wood  is  permeable  to  oil ;  glass 
is  permeable  to  light.  I.  Taylor. 

Per'nie-a-bly,  adv.    In  a  permeable  manner. 

Per'me-ant  (-out),  a.  IL.  permeans, -p.  in-.]  Passing 
through ;  permeating.     [P.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Per'me-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Permeated 
(-a'ted)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Permeating.]  \L.  permeatus, 
p.  p.  oi permeare  to  permeate  ;  per  -\-  meare  to  go,  pass.] 

1.  To  pass  through  the  pores  or  iuterstices  of  ;  to  pene- 
trate and  pass  through  witliout  causing  rupture  or  dis- 
placement ;  —  applied  especially  to  fluids  which  pass 
through  substances  of  loose  texture ;  as,  water  perme- 
ates sand.  Woodward. 

2.  To  enter  and  spread  through  f  to  pervade. 

God  was  conceived  to  be  diffused  througfiout  the  whole  world, 
topeinieate  and  pervade  all  things.  Cudicorlh. 

Per'me-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  re.  The  act  of  permeating, 
passing  tlirough,  or  spreading  throughout,  the  pores  or 
iuterstices  of  any  substance. 

Here  is  not  a  mere  involution  only,  but  a  spiritual  permeation 
and  inexistence.  Bp.  Ball. 

Per'mi-an  (per'mT-an),  a.  [From  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Permia,  where  the  Permian  formation  exists.] 
{Geol.)  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  period,  and  also  to 
the  formation,  next  following  the  Carboniferous,  and  re- 
garded as  closing  the  Carboniferous  age  and  Paleozoic 
era.  —  n.    The  Permian  period.     See  Chart  of  Geology. 

Per'mi-ans  (-«nz),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Permian  (-an). 
{Ethnol.)  A  tribe  belonging  to  the  Finnic  race,  and. 
inhabiting  a  portion  of  Russia. 

Per-mls'ci-ble  (per-mis'st-b'l),  a.  [L.  permiscere  tO' 
mingle;  per -^ miscere to m'lx.]   Capable  of  being  mixed. 

Per-miss'  (per-mTs'),  re.  [See  Permit.]  A  permitted, 
choice ;  a  rhetorical  figure  in  which  a  thing  is  commit- 
ted to  the  decision  of  one's  opponent.     [Obs.]      Milton. 

Per-mlS'sl-bil'i-ty  (-si-btl'I-ty),  re.  The  quality  of 
being  permissible ;  permissibleness  ;  allowableness. 

Per-mis'si-ble  (-si-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  permitted  ; 
ahowable  -,  admissible.  — Fer-mis'si-ble-ness,  re.  — Per- 
mis'si-bly,  adv. 

Per-mis'sion  (per-mish'iJn),  re.  [L.  permissio :  cf. 
'F.  permission.  See  Permit.]  The  act  of  permitting  or 
allowing ;  formal  consent ;  authorization ;  leave  ;  license 
or  liberty  granted. 

High  permission  oi  all-ruling  Heaven.  Milton. 

You  have  given  me  your  permission  for  tliis  address.    Hryden. 

Syn.  —  Leave ;  liberty ;  license.  —  Leave,  Permission. 
Leave  implies  that  the  recipient  may  decide  whether  to 
use  the  license  granted  or  not.  Permission  is  the  ab- 
sence on  the  part  of  another  of  anything  preventive,  and 
in  general,  at  least  by  implication,  signifies  approval. 

Per-miS'Sive  (-mTs'sTv),  a.  1.  Permitting  ;  granting 
leave  or  liberty.     "  By  his  permissive  wilL"  Milton. 

2.  Permitted  ;  tolerated ;  suffered.  Milton. 

Per-mls'sive-ly,  adv.    In  a  permissive  manner. 

Per-mis'tion  (-chiin),  re.  [L.  permistio,  permixtio,  fr. 
permiscere,  permistum,  and  permixtum.  See  Permisci- 
ELE.]  The  act  of  mixing  ;  the  state  of  being  mingled  ; 
mixture.     [Written  also  permixiion.] 

Per-mit'  (per-mtf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Permitted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Permitting.]  [L.  permittere,  permis- 
sum,  to  let  tb  rough,  to  allow,  permit ;  per  -\-  mittere  to 
let  go,  send.  See  Per-,  and  Mission.]  1.  To  consent  to ; 
to  allow  or  suffer  to  be  done ;  to  tolerate ;  to  put  up  with. 

What  things  God  doth  neither  command  nor  forbid  ...  he 
permiiieih  with  approbation  either  to  be  done  or  left  undone. 

Booker. 

2.  To  grant  (one)  express  license  or  liberty  to  do  an  act ; 
to  authorize ;  to  give  leave ;  —  followed  by  an  infinitive. 

Thou  art  permitted  to  speak  for  thyself.    Acts  xxvi.  1. 

3.  To  give  over ;  to  resign ;  to  leave ;  to  commit. 

Let  us  not  aggravate  our  sorrows, 

But  to  the  gods  permit  the  event  of  things.      Addison. 

Syn.  —  To  allow ;  let ;  grant ;  admit ;  sutTer ;  toler- 
ate ;  endure ;  consent  to.  —  To  Allow,  Permit,  Suffer. 
Tolerate.  To  allow  is  more  positive,  denoting  (at  least 
originally  and  etymologically)  a  decided  assent,  either 
directly  or  by  implication.  To  pernrit  is  more  negative, 
and  imports  only  acquiescence  or  an  abstinence  from  pre- 
vention. The  distinction,  however,  is  often  disregarded 
by  good  writers.  To  suffer  has  a  stronger  passive  or  nega- 
tive sense  than  to  permit,  sometimes  implying  against  the 
will,  sometimes  mere  indiiiereuce.  To  tolerate  is  to  en- 
dure what  is  contrary  to  will  or  desire.  To  suffer  and 
to  tolerate  are  sometimes  used  without  discrimination. 

Per-mit',  v.  i.     To  grant  permission ;  to  allow. 

Per'mit  (per'mTt  or  per-mit' ;  277),  re.  Warrant ;  li- 
cense ;  leave  ;  permission  ;  specifically,  a  written  license 
or  permission  given  by  a  person  or  persons  haidng  author- 
ity ;  as,  apermit  to  land  goods  subject  to  duty. 

Per-mit'tance  (per-mtt'tans),  re.  The  act  of  permit- 
ting ;  allowance  ;  permission ;  leave.  Milton. 

Per'mit-tee'  (per'mit-te'),  re.  One  to  whom  a  permis- 
sion or  permit  is  given. 

Per-mit'ter  (per-mit'ter),  n.    One  who  permits. 

A  permittcr,  or  not  a  hinderer,  of  sin.    J.  Edwards, 

Per-mls'  (-mTks'),  v.  t.    To  mix ;  to  mingle.     [06^.] 

Per-mlx'tlon  (-chiin),  re.     See  Permistion. 

Per-mut'a-ble  (per-mii'ta-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  permuta- 
ble.]    Capable  of  being  permuted  ;  exchangeable.  —  Per- 

mut'a-ble-ness,  re.  —  Per-mut'a-bly,  adv. 

Per'mu-ta'tlon  (per'mii-ta'shtin),  re.  [L.  permuta- 
tio :  cf.  F.  permutation.     See  Permute.]     1.  The  act  of 
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permuting ;  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another ;  mutual 
transference  ;  interchange. 

The  violent  couvulsions  and  permutations  that  have  been 
made  in  property.  Bttrke. 

2.  (Matli.)  (a)  The  arrangement  of  any  determinate 
number  of  things,  as  units,  objects,  letters,  etc.,  in  all 
possible  orders,  one  after  the  other ;  —  called  also  alter- 
nation. Cf.  Combination,  n.,  4.  (6)  Any  one  of  such 
possible  arrangements. 

3.  (Law)  Barter;  exchange. 

Permutation  lock,  a  lock  in  which  the  parts  can  be 
transposed  or  shifted,  so  as  to  require  different  arrange- 
ments of  the  tumblers  on  different  occasions  of  unlocking. 

Per-mute'  (per-miit'),  V.  t.  [L.  pennutare,  permu- 
tatum ;  per  -|-  mutare  to  change :    cf.   F.  permuter.'] 

1.  To  interchange ;  to  transfer  reciprocally. 

2.  To  exchange ;  to  barter ;  to  traffic.     [OJs.] 

Bouglit,  trucked,  pvmuted,  or  given.       liakluyt. 

Per-mut'er  (-mut'er),  n.     One  who  permutes. 

Pern  (pern),  V.  t.  [See  Pernancy.]  To  take  profit 
of ;  to  make  profitable.     [Ote.]  Sylvester. 

Pern,  n.     (Zodl.)  The  honey  buzzard. 

Per'nan-cy  (per'nan-sj),  n.  [OF.  prenance,  fr.  pren- 
dre, jirenre,  penre,  to  take,  L.  premiere,  prehendere.'\ 
(Law)  A  taking  or  reception,  as  the  receiving  of  rents  or 
tithes  in  khid,  the  receiving  of  profits.  Blackstone. 

Per'nel  (-nSl),  n.    See  Pimpernel.     [Ofo.] 

Per-ni'cion  (per-nlsh'iSn),  n.  [See  2d  Pernicioos.] 
Destruction ;  perdition.     [06s.]  Hitdibras. 

Per-nl'ClOUS  (-Qs),  a.  \Ij.  pernix, -icis.l  Quick  ;  swift 
(to  burn).     [iS.]  3Iilton. 

Per-ni'clOUS,  a.  [L.  perniciosus,  from  pernicies  de- 
struction, from  pernecare  to  kill  or  slay  outright ;  per  -f- 
necare  to  kill,  slay :  cf .  F.  pernicieux.  Cf .  Nuisance,  Nec- 
BOMAKCT.]  Having  the  quality  of  injuring  or  killing ;  de- 
structive J  very  mischievous  ;  baleful ;  malicious ;  wicked. 
Let  this  peryiicious  hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar.  Shak. 

Pernicious  to  his  liealth.  Prescott. 

Syn.  —  Destructive  ;  ruinous ;  deadly  ;  noxious  ;  in- 
jurious ;  baneful ;  deleterious ;  hurtful ;  mischievous. 

— Per-ni'cious-ly,  adv.  —  Per-ni'cious-ness,  n. 

Per-nic'i-ty  (-nts'i-ty),  n.  [L.  pemicUus.  See  1st 
Peknicious.]     Swiftness;  celerity.     [2?.]  Ray. 

II  Per'ni-0  (per'ni-o),  TO.     [L.]     (il/ed.) 'A  chilblain. 

Per'nOC-ta'li-an  (per'n5k-ta'li-an),  n.  One  who 
watches  or  keeps  awake  all  night. 

Per'noo-ta'tion  (-shun),  m.  [L.  pemoctatio,  ix.  per- 
noctare  to  stay  all  night ;  per  +  nox,  noctis,  night.]  The 
act  or  state  of  passing  the  whole  night ;  a  remaining  all 
night.     "Po-nocta^iora  in  prayer."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Per'nor  (per'nor),  n.  [See  Pern,  v.']  (Law)  One 
who  receives  the  profits,  as  of  an  estate. 

Per'not'  fur'nace  (pSr'no'  fQr'nas).  [So  called  from 
Charles  Pemot,  its  inventor.]  A  reverberatory  furnace 
with  a  circular  revolving  hearth,  —  used  in  maMng  steel. 

Per'ny-1  moth'  (per'nT-i  moth').  (Zo'ol.)  A  silk- 
producing  moth  (Attacus  JPemyi)  which  feeds  upon  the 
oak.  It  has  been  introduced  into  Europe  and  America 
from  China. 

Per-Ol'sMte  (pgr-of'skTt),  n.  [From  von  Perovski,  of 
St.  Petersburg.]  (Min.)  A  titanate  of  lime  occurring  in 
octahedral  or  cubic  crystals.     [Written  also  Perovskite.'] 

Pe-rogue'  (pe-rog'),  n.     See  PiRoauE. 

Per'0-nate  (per'o-nat),  a.  [L.  peronatus  rough- 
Ijooted,  fr.  pero, -onM,  a  kind  of  rough  boot.]  (Bot.)  A 
term  applied  to  the  stipes  or  stalks  of  certain  fungi 
which  are  covered  with  a  woolly  substance  which  at 
length  becomes  powdery.  Henslow. 

Per'O-ne'al  (-ne'al),  a.  [Or.  Trepdnj  the  fibula.] 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fibula  ;  in  the  region  of 
the  fibula. 

Per'0-rate  (-rat),  v.  i.  [See  Peroration.]  To  make 
a  peroration;  to  harangue.     \^Colloq.'\ 

Per'O-ra'tlon  (-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  peroratio,  fr.  pero- 
rare,  peroratum,  to  speak  from  beginning  to  end  ;  per  -(- 
orare  to  speak.  See  Per-,  and  Oration.]  (Rhet.)  The 
concluding  part  of  an  oration ;  especially,  a  final  sum- 
ming up  and  enforcement  of  an  argument.  Burke. 

Per-OX'i-da'tion  (per-6ks'i-da'shun),  re.  Act,  process, 
or  result  of  peroxidizing ;  oxidation  to  a  peroxide. 

Per-OX'lde  (per-bks'id  o?- -Id),  re.  (Chem.)  An  oxide 
containing  more  oxygen  than  some  other  oxide  of  the 
same  element.  Formerly  peroxides  were  regarded  as 
the  highest  oxides.     Cf.  Per-,  2. 

Per-ox'i-dlze  (-i-diz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Peuoxi- 
DizEo  (-dizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Peroxidizing.]  (Chem.) 
To  oxidize  to  the  utmost  degree,  so  as  to  form  a  peroxide. 

Per-pend'  (-pSnd'),  v.  t.  [L.  perpendere,  perpensum  ; 
per  -\-  pendere  to  weigh.]  To  weigh  carefully  in  the 
mind.     [7f.]     "  Per^jered  my  words. "  Shak. 

Per-pend',  w,  t.  To  attend ;  to  be  attentive.  [R.^  Shak. 

Per-pend'er  (-sr),  re.  [F.  parpaing,  pierre  par- 
paigne ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  (Masonry)  A  large  stone 
reaching  tlirough  a  wall  so  as  to  appear  on  both  sides  of 
it,  and  acting  as  a  binder  ;  —  called  also  perbend,  per- 
pend stone,  and  perpent  stone. 

Per-pen'dl-Ole  (-p5u'dT-k'l),  n.  [h.  perpendiciilum; 
per  -\-  pendere  to  hang  :  cf .  F.  perpendicule.']  Some- 
thing hanging  straight  down  ;  a  plumb  line.     [Ofo.] 

Per'pen-dic'U-lar  (per'pSn-dlk'ii-ler),  a.  [L.  perpen- 
dicu/aris,  pcrpendicularius :  cf.  F.  perpendiculaire. 
See  Perpendicle,  Pension.]  1.  Exactly 
upriglit  or  vertical ;  pointing  to  the  ze- 
nitli ;  at  riglit  angles  to  tlie  plane  of  the 
horizon;  extending  in  a  right  line  from 
any  point  toward  the  center  of  tlie  earth. 

2.  (Oeom.)  At  right  angles  to  a  given  i— 
line  or  surface;  as,  the  line  atHsyjec^ere-   „rf  prrpendic- 
dicular  to  the  line  be.  ular  Lino  ;  be 

Perpendicular  style  (^rc/(.),  a  name  given     ft""''""'''' 
to  tlie  latest  variety  of   English  Gothic 
arclutecture,  wliich  prevailed  from  the  close  of  the  14th 


century  to  the  early  part  of  the  16th ;  —  probably  so 
called  from  the  vertical  style  of  its  window  muUions. 

Per'pen-dic'U-lar  (per'pen-dlk'ii-ler),  re.  1.  A  line 
at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  a  vertical 
line  or  direction. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  line  or  plane  falling  at  right  angles  on 
another  line  or  surface,  or  making  equal  angles  with  it 
on  each  side. 

Per'pen-dic'u-lar'i-ty  (-lar'i-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  perpen- 
dieularite.]   Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  perpendicular. 

Per'pen-dic'U-lar-ly  (-dtk'ij-ler-iy),  adv.  In  a  per- 
pendicular manner  ;  vertically. 

Per'pend  stone'  (per'pend  ston').     See  Perpender. 

Per-pen'sion  (per-pgii'slmn),  re.  [See  Perpend.] 
Careful  consideration  ;  pondering.   [Ofti.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Per-pen'sl-ty  (-sT-ty),  re.    Perpension.     \_Obs.'] 

Per'pent    stone'  (per'pSnt  ston').     See  Perpender. 

Per-pes'sion  (per-pSsl/iin),  re.  [L.  perpessio,  fr.  per- 
peti,  perpessiis,  to  bear  steadfastly  ;  per  -f-  pati  to  bear.] 
Suffering  ;  endurance.     lObs.']  Bp.  Pearson. 

Per'pe-tra-ble  (per'pe-tra-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
perpetrated.  R.  North. 

Per'pe-trate  (-trat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Perpetrated 
(-tra'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Perpetrating.]  [L.  perpe- 
traius,  p.  p.  of  perpetrure  to  effect,  perpetrate  ;  per  + 
patrare  to  perform.]  To  do  or  perform ;  to  carry 
through  ;  to  execute,  commonly  in  a  bad  sense  ;  to  com- 
mit (as  a  crime,  an  offense) ;  to  be  guilty  of ;  as,  to  per- 
petrate a  foul  deed. 

Wliat  the  worst  perpetrate,  or  best  endure.        Younr/. 

Per'pe-tra'tlon  (-tra'shiin),  re.  [L.  perpetratio  :  cf. 
F.  perpetration.']  1.  The  act  of  perpetrating ;  a  doing  ; 
—  commonly  used  of  doing  something  wrong,  as  a  crime. 

2.  The  thing  perpetrated  ;  an  evil  action. 

Per'pe-tra'tor  (-tra'ter),  re.  [L.]  One  who  perpe- 
trates ;  esp.,  one^vho  commits  an  offense  or  crime. 

Per-pet'U-a-ble  (per-pgt'ii-4-b'l ;  135),  a.  Capable  of 
being  perpetuated  or  continued. 

Varieties  are  peJ7?e(ya&/e,  like  species.  ■  Gray. 

Per-pet'n-al  (-al),  a.  [OE.  perpetuel,  F.  perpetuel, 
fr.  Li.  perpetualis,  fr.  perpetuus  continuing  tliroughout, 
continuous,  fr.  perpes,  -etis,  lasting  throughout.]  Never- 
ceashig ;  continuing  forever  or  for  an  unlimited  time ; 
unfailing ;  everlasting ;  continuous. 

Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night.  Shak. 

Perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets.  Milton. 

Circle  of  perpetual  apparition  or  occultation.  See  under 
Circle.  —  Perpetual  calendar,  a  calendar  so  devised  that  it 
may  be  adjusted  for  any  month  or  year.  —  Ferpetaal  cu- 
racy iCh.  of  Eng.),  a  curacy  in  which  all  the  tithes  are  ap- 
propriated, and  no  vicarage  is  endowed.  Blackstone.  — 
Perpetual  motion.  See  under  Motion.  —  Perpetual  screw. 
See  Endless  screw,  under  Screw. 

Syn.  —  Continual;  unceasing;  endless;  everlasting; 
incessant ;  constant ;  eternal.    See  Constant. 

Per-pet'U-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  perpetual  manner  ;  con- 
stantly ;  continually. 

The  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
being  perpetually  read  in  churches,  have  proved  a  kind  of 
standard  for  language.  Swift. 

Per-pet'U-al-ty  (-ty),  n.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  perpetual.     \_Obs.']  Testament  of  Love. 

Per-pet'U-ance  (-ans),  re.     Perpetuity.     \_Obs.'] 

Per-pet'U-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Perpetuated 
(-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Perpetuating.]  [L.  perpelua- 
lus,  p.  p.  oi perpetuare  to  perpetuate.  See  Perpetual.] 
To  make  perpetual ;  to  cause  to  endure,  or  to  be  contin- 
ued, indefinitely;  to  preserve  from  extinction  or  obliv- 
ion ;  to  eternize.  Addison.     Burke. 

Per-pet'U-ate  (-St),  a.  [L.  perpetuatus,  p.  p.]  Made 
perpetual ;  perpetuated.     [iJ.]  Southey. 

Per-pet'U-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  perpetuation.] 
The  act  of  making  perpetual,  or  of  preserving  from  ex- 
tinction through  an  endless  existence,  or  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time  ;  continuance.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Per'pe-tU'i-ty   (per'pe-tu'I-ty),  n.      [L.  perpetuilas: 
cf.  P.  perpeluite.']    1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  per- 
petual ;  as,  the  perpetuity  of  laws.  Bacon. 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fame.  Byron. 
Theperjjetuity  of  a  single  emotion  is  insanity.    /.  Taylor. 

2.  Something  that  is  perpetual.  South. 

3.  Endless  time.  "  AJid  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity, 
go  hence  in  debt."  Shak. 

4.  (Annuities)  (a)  The  number  of  years  in  which  the 
simple  interest  of  any  sum  becomes  equal  to  the  prin- 
cipal, (b)  The  number  of  years'  purchase  to  be  given  for 
an  annuity  to  continue  forever,    (c)  A  perpetual  annuity. 

5.  (Law)  (a)  Duration  without  limitations  as  to  time. 
(b)  The  quality  or  condition  of  an  estate  by  which  it  be- 
comes inalienable,  either  perpetually  or  for  a  very  long 
period  ;  also,  the  estate  itself  so  modified  or  perpetuated. 

Per-plex'  (per-plSks'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Perplexed 
(-plSksf) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Perplexing.]  [L.  perplexari. 
See  Perplex,  a.]  1.  To  involve ;  to  entangle  ;  to  make 
intricate  or  complicated,  and  difficult  to  be  unraveled  or 
understood  ;  as,  to  perplex  one  with  doubts. 

No  artful  wilduess  to  7^er;)/e.r  the  scene.  Pope. 

Whnt  was  thought  ohsQurQ,  perplexed ,  imd  too  hard  for  our 
weak  parts,  will  lie  open  to  the  understanding  in  a  f«ir  view. 

Locke. 

2.  To  embarrass ;  to  puzzle ;  to  distract ;  to  bewilder  ; 
to  confuse  ;  to  trouble  with  ambiguity,  suspense,  or  anxi- 
ety.    "Po^j/ered  beyond  self-explication."  Shak. 

We  arc  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair.    2  Cor.  iv.  8. 

We  can  distinguish  no  general  truths,  or  at  least  shall  bo  apt 

to  perplex  the  imnd.  Locke. 

3.  To  plague  ;  to  vex  ;  to  torment.  Glanvlll, 
Syn.  —  To  entangle ;  involve  ;  complicate ;  embarrass ; 

puzzle  ;  bewilder ;  confuse ;  distract.    See  Embarrass. 

Per-ples',  a.  [L.  perplexus  entangled,  intricate  ;  per 
-\-  plc.ctcrc,  plexum,  to  plait,  braid  :  cf.  F.perpleTe.  Seo 
Per-,  and  Plait.]    Intricate ;  difficult.    [Obs.]    Glanvill. 

Per-plexed'  (per-plBksf),  a.  Entangled,  involved, 
or  confused ;   hence,  embarrassed  ;   puzzled  ;   doubtful ; 


anxious.  —  Per-plex'ed-ly     (per-pl5ks'Sd-iy),     adv.  — 
Per-plex'ed-ness,  re. 

Per-plex'ing  (per-pl5ks'ing),  a.    Embarrassing ;  puz- 
zling; troublesome.     "Pe)7;te(n(;  thoughts."      Milton. 
Per-plex'1-ty  (-T-ty),  n. ;  p/.  Perplexities  (-tiz).    [L. 
perplexitas:  cf.  F.  perplexile.]     The  quality  or  state  of 
being  perplexed  or  puzzled  ;    complication  ;   intricacy ; 
entanglement ;   distraction  of  mind   througli  doubt  or 
difficulty  ;  embarrassment ;  bewilderment ;  doubt. 
By  their  own  jierplexities  involved, 
They  ravel  more.  dfilton. 

Per-plex'ive-ness  (-Tv-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
perplexing  ;  tendency  to  perplex.    [Obs.]    Dr.  H.  More. 

Per-ples'ly,  adv.  ^Perplexedly.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Per'po-ta'tion  (per'p6-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  perpotalio, 
fr.  perpotare.  See  Per-,  and  Potation.]  Tlie  act  of 
drinking  excessively ;  a  drinking  bout.     [Obs.] 

Per'qul-site  (per'kwT-zTt),  re.  [L.  perquisitum,  fr. 
perquisitus,  p.  p.  of  perqiiirere  to  ask  for  diligently ; 
per  +  quaerere  to  seek.  See  Per-,  and  Quest.]  1.  Some- 
thing gained  from  a  place  or  employment  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  salary  or  fixed  wage.;  for  services 
rendered ;  especially,  a  fee  allowed  by  law  to  an  officer 
for  a  specific  service. 

The  pillage  of  a  place  taken  by  storm  was  regarded  as  the 
perquisite  of  the  soldiers.  Prescott. 

The  best  perquisites  of  a  place  are  the  advantoges  it  gives  a 
man  of  doing  good.  Addison. 

2.  pi.  (Law)  Things  gotten  by  a  man's  own  industry, 
or  purchased  with  his  own  money,  as  opposed  to  things 
which  come  to  him  by  descent.  Mozley  cfc  W. 

Per'qui-slt-ed,  a.  Supplied  with  perquisites.  [06«.] 
"  Perquisited  varlets  frequent  stand. "  Savage. 

Per'qui-si'tion  (-zlsh'iln),  re.  [Cf.  F.  perquisition.] 
A  thorough  inquiry  or  search.     [P.]  Berkeley. 

Per-ra'dl-al  (per-ra'di-al),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Situated  around 
the  radii,  or  radial  tubes,  of  a  radiate. 

Per'rie  (per're),  n.  [F.  pierreries,  pi.,  ir. pierre  stone, 
L.  petra.]  Precious  stones;  jewels.  \_Obs.]  [Written 
a\&operre,  perrye,  etc.]  Chaucer. 

Per'rl-er  (per'rT-er),  n.  [OF.  perriere,  perrier,  F. 
perrier.  Cf.  Pederero.]  (Mil.)  A  short  mortar  used 
formerly  for  throwing  stone  shot.  Hakluyt. 

Per'ro-quet'(p6r'r6-kSt';F.  pa'rS'ka'),re.  [F.]  (Zo- 
ol.)   See  Paroquet,  Parrakeet. 

II  Per'ruque'  (pii'ruk'),  re.     [F.]     See  Peruke. 

Per-ru'qui-er  (per-ru'kl-er ;  F.  pii'ru'kya'),  n.  [F.] 
A  maker  of  perukes  or  wigs. 

Per'ry  (pSr'ry),  n.  [OF.  per^,  F.  poire,  fr.  poire  a 
pear,  L.  pirum.  See  Pear  the  fruit.]  A  fermented 
liquor  made  from  pears  ;  pear  cider.  Mortimer. 

Vet'ty,  re.     A  sudden  squall.     See  Pirry.     [06*.] 

Pers  (pers),  a.    [F.  pers.]    Light  blue  ;  grayish  blue  ; 

—  a  term  applied  to  different  shades  at  different  periods. 

—  re.     A  cloth  of  sky-blue  color.     [Obs.]     "  A  long  sur- 
coaX  oi  pers."  Chaucer. 

Per'salt'  (per'salf),  n.  (Chem.)  A  term  formerly 
given  to  the  salts  supposed  to  be  formed  respectively  by 
neutralizing  acids  with  certain  peroxides.     [Obsolesi] 

Per'sant  (per'sant),  o.  [F.  perfant,  p.  pr.  of  percer 
to  pierce.]     Piercing.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Per'scru-ta'tion  (-skru-ta'shtln),  re.  [L.  perscruta- 
tio,  fr.  perscrutari  to  search  through.]  A  thorough 
searching ;  a  minute  inquiry  or  scrutiny.  Carlyle. 

Per'se-COt  (per'se-kot),  re.     See  Pehsicot. 

Per'se-cute  (-kut),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Persecuted 
(-ku'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Persecuting.]  [F.  persecuter, 
L.  persequi, perseculus,  to  pursue,  prosecute  ;  2'cr  -\-  sequi 
to  follow,  pursue.  See  Per-,  and  Second.]  1.  To  pur- 
sue in  a  manner  to  injure,  grieve,  or  afflict ;  to  beset  with 
cruelty  or  malignity  ;  to  harass ;  especially,  to  afflict, 
harass,  punish,  or  put  to  death,  for  adherence  to  a  par- 
ticular religious  creed  or  mode  of  worship. 

Do  good  to  them  that  hate  you.  and  pray  for  them  which 
despitefully  use  you,  e.nll  persecute  you.  Matt.  v.  44. 

2.  To  harass  with  importunity  ;  to  pursue  with  per- 
sistent solicitations  ;  to  annoy.  Johnson. 

Syn.  —  To  oppress ;  harass ;  distress ;  worry  ;  annoy. 

Per'se-CU'tlon  (-kii'shiin),  re.  [F.  persecution,  L.  per- 
secutio.]  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  persecuting  ;  espe- 
cially, the  infliction  of  loss,  pain,  or  death  for  adherence 
to  a  particular  creed  or  mode  of  worsliip. 

Persecution  produces  no  sincere  com'iction.         Paley. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  persecuted.     Locke. 

3.  A  carrying  on  ;  prosecution.     [Obs.] 
Per'se-CU'tlve  (per'se-ku'tTv),  a.     Tending  to  perse- 
cute ;  persecutiug. 

Per'se-CU'tor  (per'se-ku'ter),  re.  [L. :  cf.  F.  persecu- 
teur.]     One  who  persecutes,  or  harasses.  Shak. 

Per'se-CU'trlx  (-trtks),  re.  [L.]  A  woman  who  per- 
secutes. 

Per'se-ld  (-se-Td),  re.  (Astron.)  One  of  a  group  of 
shooting  stars  wliich  appear  yearly  about  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, and  cross  the  heavens  in  paths  apparently  radiating 
from  the  constellation  Perseus.  Tliey  are  believed  to  be 
fragments  once  connected  with  a  comet  visible  in  1SC2. 

Per'se-US  (por'se-iSs;  L.  per'siis),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr. 
nepereu'?.]  1.  (CTnss.  it/v/Wi.)  A  Grecian  legendary  hero, 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  who  slew  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 

2.  (Astr07i.)  A  constellation  of  tlie  nortliern  honii- 
spliore,  near  Taurus  and  Cassiopeia.  It  contains  a  star 
cluster  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  nebula. 

Per-sev'er  (per-sBv'er),  r.V.     To  persevere.     [Obs.] 

Per'se-ver'ance  (per's^-ver'ons),  n.  [F.  pcrsM- 
rnnce,  L.  pcrsererantia.]  1.  The  act  of  persevering ; 
persistence  in  anytliing  undertaken  ;  continued  pur.suit 
or  prosecution  of  any  business,  or  enterprise  begun. 
"The  king-becoming  graces  .  .  .  perseverance,  mercy, 
lowliness."  Shak. 

Whoso  constant  pcrsex^eranct  overcame 
Whnte'or  his  cruel  nmlico  could  invent.  iliUon. 


2.  Discrimination.     [Obs.] 


Sir  J.  Harrington, 
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PERSEVERANT 

3.  (Theol.)  Continuance  in  a  state  of  grace  until  it  is 
aucceeded  by  a  state  of  glory ;  sometimes  called  Jinal 
perseverance,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  See 
Calvinism. 

Syn.  —  Persistence  ;  steadfastness ;  constancy ;  stead- 
iness; pertinacity. 

Per'se-ver'ant  (per'se-ver'ant),  a.     [L.  perseverans, 
•amis,  p.  pr.  :  cf.  F.  perseverant.']     Persevering,     [ii.] 
-  "  Perseverant  faith."       Whitby.  —  Per'se-ver'ant-iy, 
adv.    [iJ.] 

Per'se-vere'  (-ver'),  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Peesevered 
(-verd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Persevering.]  [F.  perseverer, 
\j.  perseverare,  fr.  perseverus  very  strict ;  per  +  severus 
itriot,  severe.  See  Per-,  and  Severe.]  To  persist  in  any 
business  or  enterprise  undertaken  ;  to  pursue  steadily  any 
project  or  course  begun  ;  to  maintain  a  purpose  in  spite 
of  counter  influences,  opposition,  or  discouragement ; 
not  to  give  over  or  abandon  what  is  undertaken. 
Thrice  happy,  if  they  know 
Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright.  Hilton. 

Syn.  —  To  Persevere,  Continue,  Persist.  The  idea 
of  not  laying  aside  is  common  to  these  words.  Continue 
is  the  generic  term,  denoting  simply  to  do  as  one  has 
done  hitherto.  To  persevere  is  to  continue  in  a  given 
course  in  spite  of  discouragements,  etc.,  from  a  desire  to 
obtain  our  end.  To  persist  is  to  continue  from  a  deter- 
mination of  will  not  to  give  up.  Persist  is  frequently 
used  in  a  bad  sense,  implying  obstinacy  in  pursuing  an 
unworthy  aim. 

Per'se-ver'ing  (-ver'Ing),  a.  Characterized  by  per- 
severance ;  persistent.  —  Per'se-ver'lng-ly ,  adv. 

Per'sian  (per'shan),  a.  [From  Persia:  cf.  It.  Per- 
siano.  Cf.  Parsee,  Peach,  Persic]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Persia,  to  the  Persians,  or  to  their  language. 

Persian  berry,  the  fruit  of  Rhamnus  infectorius,  a  kind 
of  buckthorn,  used  for  dyeing  yellow,  and  imported 
chiefly  from  Trebizond.  —  Persian  cat.  (Zool.)  Same  as 
Angora  cat,  under  Angora.  —  Persian  columns  (Arch.),  col- 
umns of  which  the  shaft  represents  a  Persian  slave;  — 
called  also  Persians.  See  Atlantes.  —  Persian  drill 
(Mech.),  a  drill  which  is  turned  by  pushing  a  nut  back 
and  forth  along  a  spirally  grooved  drill  holder.  —  Persian 
fire  (Med.),  mabngant  pustule.  —  Persian  powder.  See  /n- 
sect  powder,  under  Insect.  — Persian  red.  See  Indian  red 
(a),  under  Indian.  — Persiaa  wheel,  a  noria ;  a  tympanum. 
See  Noria. 

Per'sian,  n.     1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Persia. 

2.  Ths  language  spoken  in  Persia. 

3.  A  thin  silk  fabric,  used  formerly  for  linings.    Seek. 

4.  pi.  (Arch.)  See  Persian  col  limns,  uadeT  Persia.1}!,  a. 
Por'slc  (per'sTk),  a.      [L.   Persicus.     Cf.   Persian.] 

Of  or  relating  to  Persia,  —n.    The  Persian  language. 

II  Per'si-ca'rl-a  (per'si-ka'ri-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  LL. 
persicarius  a  peach  tree.  See  Peach.]  (Bot.)  See 
Lady's  thumb. 

Fer'si-COt  (per'sT-kot;  F.  par'se'ko'))  »■  [F.  See 
Peach.]  A  cordial  made  of  the  kernels  of  apricots, 
nectarines,  etc.,  with  refined  spirit. 

Il  Per'si'llage'  (F.  ptr'se'flazh' ;  E.  per'sl-f  azh),  n. 
[F.,  fr.  persifler  to  quiz,  fr.  L.  per-\-V.  siffler  to  whistle, 
hiss,  L.  sibilare,  sifilare.^  Frivolous  or  bantering  talk; 
a  frivolous  manner  of  treating  any  subject,  whether  se- 
rious or  otherwise  ;  light  raillery.  Hannah  More. 
II  Per'si'fleur'  (par'se'fler'),  n.  [F.]  One  who  indulges 
in  persiflage  ;  a  banterer ;  a  quiz.  Carlyle. 
Per-Sim'mon  (per-sim'miiu),  n.  [Virginia  Indian.] 
(Boi.)  An  American  tree  (Biospyros  Virginiana)  and  its 
fruit,  found  from  New  York  southward.  The  fruit  is 
like  a  plum  in  appearance,  but  is  very  harsh  and  astrin- 
gent until  it  has  been  exposed  to  frost,  when  it  becomes 
palataljhe  and  nutritious. 

Japanese  persimmon,  Diospyros  Kaki  and  its  red  or  yel- 
low edible  fruit,  which  outwardly  resembles  a  tomato, 
but  contains  a  few  large  seeds. 

Per'sls  (per'sis),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  kind  of 
coloring  matter  obtained  from  lichens. 
Per'slsm  (-siz'm),  n.  A  Persian  idiom. 
Per-slst'  (per-sisf),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  I'ersisted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Persisting.]  [L.  persistere  ;  per  -\-  sislere 
to  stand  or  be  fixed,  fr.  stare  to  stand  :  cf.  F.  persister. 
See  Per-,  and  Stand.]  To  stand  firm ;  to  be  fixed  and 
unmoved  ;  to  stay ;  to  continue  steadfastly ;  especially, 
to  continue  fixed  in  a  course  of  conduct  against  oppos- 
uig  motives;  to  persevere; — sometimes  conveying  an 
unfavorable  notion,  as  of  doggedness  or  obstinacy. 

If  they  persisc  in  pointing  their  batteries  against  particular 
persons,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the  making  repnsals.      Addison. 
Some  positive,  jDer5is;m,7  fops  we  know. 
Who,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  so.  Pope. 

That  i&CQ  persists. 
It  floats  up  ;  it  turns  over  in  my  mind.    Mrs.  Browning. 
Syn.  —  See  Persevere,  and  Insist. 
Per-slst'ence  (-ens),       1  n.  [See  Persistent.]  1.  The 
Per-slst'en-oy  (-en-sj),  j      quality  or  state  of  being 
persistent ;  staying  or  continuing  quaUty ;  hence,  in  an 
unfavorable  sense,  doggedness  ;  obstinacy. 

2.  The  continuance  of  an  effect  after  the  cause  which 
first  gave  rise  to  it  is  removed ;  as :  (a)  (Physics)  The 
persistence  oi  Tuotion.  (b)  (Physiol.)  Visual  persistence, 
or  persistence  of  the  visual  impression  ;  auditory  per- 
sistence, etc. 

Per-sist'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  persistens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
persistere.  See  Persist.]  1.  Inclined  to  persist ;  hav- 
ing staying  qualities  ;  tenacious  of  position  or  purpose. 

2.  (Biol.)  Remaining  beyond  the  period  when  parts  of 
the  same  kind  sometimes  fall  off  or  are  absorbed ;  per- 
manent ;  as,  persistent  teeth  or  gills ;  a  persistent  calyx ; 
—  opposed  to  deciduous,  and  caducous. 
Per-sist'ent-ly,  adv.     In  a  persistent  manner. 
Per-siSt'Ing,  a.      Inclined  to  persist ;  tenacious   of 
purpose  ;  persistent.  —  Per-slst'ing-ly,  adv. 
Per-SiSt'lve  (-Tv),  a.     See  Persistent.  Shak. 

Per-SOlve'  (-s61v'),  v.  t.  [L.  persolvere.']  To  pay 
wholly,  or  fully.     [06^.]  E.  Hall. 

Par'son   (per's'n ;  277),   «.      [OE.  persone,  persoun. 
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person,  parson,  OF.  persone,  F.  personne,  L.  persona  a 
mask  (used  by  actors),  a  personage,  part,  a  person,  fr. 
personare  to  sound  through ;  per  -\-  sonare  to  sound. 
See  Per-,  and  Sound  a  noise,  and  cf.  Parson.]  1.  A 
character  or  part,  as  in  a  play ;  a  specific  kind  or  mani- 
festation of  individual  character,  whether  in  real  life,  or 
in  literary  or  dramatic  representation  ;  an  assumed  char- 
acter.   [Archaic^ 

His  first  appearance  upon  the  stage  in  his  new  person  of  a 
sycophant  or  juggler.  Bacon. 

No  man  can  long  put  on  a  person  and  act  a  part.    Jer.  Taylor. 
To  bear  rule,  which  was  thy  part 
And  person,  hadst  thou  known  thyself  aright.    Milton. 

How  diltereut  is  the  same  man  from  himself,  as  he  sustains 
the  person  of  a  >nagistrate  and  that  of  a  friend  1  South. 

2.  The  bodily  form  of  a  human  being ;  body ;  outward 
appearance  ;  as,  of  comely  person. 

A  S&ir persone,  and  strong,  and  young  of  age.    Chaucer. 

If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person.  Sfiak. 

Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  hev  pemon  shined.     Milton. 

3.  A  living,  self-conscious  being,  as  distinct  from  an 
animal  or  a  thing ;  a  moral  agent ;  a  human  being ;  a 
man,  woman,  or  child. 

Consider  what  person  stands  for ;  which,  I  think,  is  a  think- 
ing, intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and  reflection.         Locke. 

4.  A  human  being  spoken  of  indefinitely ;  one  ;  a  man  ; 
as,  any  person  present. 

5.  A  parson  ;  the  parish  priest.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

6.  (Theol.)  Among  Trinitarians,  one  of  the  three  sub- 
divisions of  the  Godhead  (the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost);  an  hypostasis.  "Three  persons  and  one 
God."  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

7.  (Gram.)  One  of  three  relations  or  conditions  (that 
of  speaking,  that  of  being  spoken  to,  and  that  of  being 
spoken  of)  pertaining  to  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  and  thence 
also  to  the  verb  of  which  it  may  be  the  subject. 

(jE^"""  A  noun  or  pronoun,  when  representing  the  speak- 
er, 13  said  to  be  in  the  first  person  ;  when  representing 
what  is  spoken  to,  in  the  second  person;  when  repre- 
senting what  is  spoken  of,  in  the  third  person. 

8.  (Biol.)  A  shoot  or  bud  of  a  plant ;  a  polyp  or  zooid 
of  the  compound  Hydrozoa,  Anthozoa,  etc. ;  also,  an  in- 
dividual, in  the  narrowest  sense,  among  the  higher  ani- 
mals. Haeckel. 

True  corms,  composed  of  united  personse  .  .  .  usually  arise 
by  gemmation,  .  .  .  yet  in  sponges  and  corals  occasionally  by 
fusion  of  several  originally  distinct  j»er5ojts.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Artificial,  or  Pictitious,  person  (Laiv),  a  corporation  or 
body  politic.  Blackstone.  —Natural  person  (Laiv),  a  man, 
woman,  or  child,  in  distinction  from  a  corporation.  —  In 
person,  by  one's  self ;  with  bodily  presence  ;  not  by  repre- 
sentative. "Tlie  king  himself  in  person  is  set  forth." 
Shak.^In  the  person  of,  in  the  place  of ;  actingfor.  Shak. 

Per'son  (per's'n  ;  277),  v.  t.  To  represent  as  a  per- 
son ;  to  personify ;  to  impersonate.     [Ois.]  Milton. 

II  Per-SO'na  (per-so'na),  n.  ;  pi.  Pebson/E  (-ne).  [L.] 
(Biol.)  Same  as  Person,  «.,  8. 

Per'son-a-ble  (per'stin-a-b'l),  a.     1.  Having  a  well- 
formed  body,  or  person  ;  graceful ;  comely ;  of  good  ap- 
pearance ;  presentable ;  as,  a  personable  man  or  woman. 
Wise,  warlike,  personable,  courteous,  and  kind.     Spenser. 

The  king,  ...  so  visited  with  sickness,  was  not  personable. 

E.  Hall. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  Enabled  to  maintain  pleas  in  court.  Cow- 
ell,     (b)  Having  capacity  to  take  anything  granted. 

Per'SOn-age  (-Sj ;  48),  n.  [F.  personnage.']  1.  Form, 
appearance,  or  belongings  of  a  person ;  the  external  ap- 
pearance, stature,  figure,  air,  and  the  like,  of  a  person. 
"In personage  stately."  Hayward. 

The  damsel  well  did  view  his  personage.       Spenser. 

2.  Character  assumed  or  represented.  "The  actors 
and ^erionffgre,!  of  this  fable."  Broome.  "Disguised  in 
a.ts.lsepersonage.^''   Addison. 

3.  A  notable  or  distinguished  person;  a  conspicuous 
or  peculiar  character;  as,  an  illustrious  ^ersona^e/  a 
comely  pe«ona<?e  of  stature  tail.  .  Spenser. 

Per'SOn-al  (-al),  a.    Ih.  personalis :  cf.  F.  personnel. 1 

1.  Pertaining  to  human  beings  as  distinct  from  things. 
Every  man  so  termed  by  way  of  personal  difference.    Hooker. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  particular  person ;  relating  to, 
or  affecting,  an  individual,  or  each  of  many  individuals ; 
peculiar  or  proper  to  private  concerns ;  not  puKic  or 
general ;  as,  personal  comfort ;  personal  desire. 

The  words  are  conditional,  —  If  thou  doest  well,  —  and  so  per- 
sonal to  Cain.  Locke. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  external  or  bodily  appearance ; 
corporeal ;  as,  personal  charms.  Addison. 

4.  Done  in  person,  without  the  intervention  of  another. 
'■^Personal  communication."  Fabyan. 

The  immediate  and  TJersOTia?  speaking  of  God.        White. 

5.  Relating  to  an  individual,  his  character,  conduct, 
motives,  or  private  affairs,  in  an  invidious  and  offensive 
manner  ;  as,  personal  reflections  or  remarks. 

6.  (Gram.)  Denoting  person  ;  a,s,  a, personal  ■prononia. 
Personal  action  (Laiv),  a  suit  or  action  by  which  a  man 

claims  a  debt  or  personal  duty,  or  damages  in  lieu  of  it ; 
or  wherein  he  claims  satisfaction  in  damages  for  an  injury 
to  his  person  or  property,  or  the  specific  recovery  of 
goods  or  chattels  ;  —  opposed  to  real  action.  —  Personal 
equation.  (Astron.)  See  under  Equation.  —  Personal  es- 
tate or  property  (Law),  movables  ;  chattels ;  —  opposed  to 
real  estate  or  property.  It  usually  consists  of  things  tem- 
porary and  movable,  includmg  all  subjects  of  property 
not  of  a  freehold  nature. —  Personal  identity  (Metaph^,  t\iei 
persistent  and  continuous  unity  of  the  individual  person, 
which  is  attested  by  consciousness.  —  Personal  pronoun 
(Gram.),  one  of  the  pronouns  /,  thou,  he,  she,  it,  and  their 
plurals.  —  Personal  representatives  (Laio),  the  executors 
or  administrators  of  a  person  deceased.  —  Personal  rights, 
rights  appertaining  to  the  person  ;  as,  the  rights  of  per- 
sonal security,  personal  liberty,  and  private  property.  — 
Personal  tithes.  See  under  Tithe. —  Personal  verb  (ffram.), 
a  verb  which  is  modified  or  inflected  to  correspond  with 
the  three  persons. 

Per'SOn-al,  n.    (Law)   A  movable  ;  a  chattel. 
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Per'SOn-al-ism  (per'siin-al-rz'm),  n.  The  quality  o» 
state  of  being  personal ;  personality.     [iJ.] 

Per'son-al'1-ty  (-Sl'i-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Personalities  (-tiz). 
[Cf.  F.  personnalite.  Cf.  Personalty.]  1.  That  which 
constitutes  distinction  of  person ;  individuality. 

Personality  is  individuaUty  existing  in  itself,  but  with  a  na- 
ture as  a  ground.  Coleridge. 

2.  Something  said  or  written  which  refers  to  the  per- 
son, conduct,  etc.,  of  some  individual,  especially  some- 
thing of  a  disparaging  or  offensive  nature ;  personal  re- 
marks; as,  indulgence  in  personalities. 

Shsirp  2^ersotialities  were  exchanged.       Macaulay. 

3.  (Law)  That  quality  of  a  law  which  concerns  the 
condition,  state,  and  capacity  of  persons.  Burrill. 

Per'son-al-ize  (per'stin-al-iz),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p. 
Personalized  (-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Personalizino 
(-I'zTng).]  To  make  personal.  "They  personalize 
death."  H.  Spencer. 

Per'SOn-al-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  personal  manner;  by 
bodily  presence ;  in  person ;  not  by  representative  or 
substitute ;  as,  to  deliver  a  letter  personally. 

He,  being  cited,  personally  came  not.         Grafton 

2  With  respect  to  an  individual;  as  regards  the  per- 
son ;  individually ;  particularly. 

She  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  per. 
sonalhj  to  the  king.  Bacon. 

3.  With  respect  to  one's  individuality;  as  regards  one's 
self ;  as,  personally  I  have  no  feeling  in  the  matter. 

Per'son-al-ty  (-ty),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being  a  per- 
son ;  personality.     [JS.] 

2.  (Law)  Personal  property,  as  distinguished  from 
realty  or  real  property. 

Per'son-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Personated 
(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Personating  (-a'ting).]  [L. 
personare  to  cry  out,  LL.,  to  extol.  See  Person.]  To 
celebrate  loudly  ;  to  extol ;  to  praise.     [06s.] 


In  fable,  hymn,  or  song  60  personating 
Their  gods  ridiculous. 


Milton. 


Per'son-ate,  v.  t.  [L.  personatus  masked,  assumed, 
fictitious,  fr.  persona  a  mask.  See  Person.]  1.  To  as- 
sume the  character  of ;  to  represent  by  a  fictitious  ap- 
pearance ;  to  act  the  part  of ;  hence,  to  counterfeit ;  to 
feign  ;  as,  he  tried  to  personate  his  brother  ;  a  persomited 
devotion.  Hammond. 

2.  To  set  forth  in  an  unreal  character  ;  to  disguise  ;  to 
mask,     [i?.]     "  A  personated  maie."  Milton. 

3.  To  personify  ;  to  typify ;  to  describe.  Shak. 
Per'son-ate,  v.  i.    To  play  or  assume  a  character. 
Per'son-ate  (-at),  a.    IL.  personatus  rmksked.'}    (Bot.) 

Having  the  throat  of  a  bilabiate  corolla  nearly  closed  by 
a  projection  of  the  base  of  the  lower  lip  ;  masked,  as  in 
the  flower  of  the  snapdragon. 

Per'SOn-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  personating, 
or  of  counterfeiting  the  person  or  character  of  another. 

Per'son-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  One  who  personates.  "  The 
personators  of  these  actions."  B.  Jonson. 

Per'SOn-e'i-ty(-e'i-ty),n.  Personality,  [i?.]  Coleridge. 

Per-son'i-fl-ca'tlon  (per-son'i-f i-ka'shiSn),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
personnijication.']  1.  The  act  of  personifying;  imper- 
sonation ;  embodiment.  C.  Knight. 

2.  (Ehet.)  A  figure  of  speech  in  which  an  inanimate 
object  or  abstract  idea  is  represented  as  animated,  or 
endowed  with  personality ;  prosopopoeia ;  as,  the  floods 
clap  their  hands.   "  Confusion  heard  his  voice."    Milton. 

Per-son'i-fi'er  (-fi'er),  n.     One  who  personifies. 

Per-son'1-ly  (-fi),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  personified 

(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Personipyinq  (-fi'ing).]  \_Person 
-\-  -fy :  cf .  F.  personnifier.']  1.  To  regard,  treat,  or  rep. 
resent  as  a  person ;  to  represent  as  a  rational  being. 

The  poets  take  the  liberty  oi personifying  inanimate  things. 

Chesterfield* 

2.  To  be  the  embodiment  or  personification  of  ;  to  im- 
personate ;  as,  he  personifies  the  law. 

Per'son-lze  (per'siin-iz),  V.  t.    To  personify.     [iJ.] 

Milton  iivis personized  them.        J.  Richardson, 

II  Per'son'nel'  (F.  par'so'nal' ;  E.  per'siln-n51'),  n.  [F. 
See  Personal.]  The  body  of  persons  employed  in  soma 
public  service,  as  the  army,  navy,  etc. ;  —  distinguished 
from  materiel. 

Per-spec'tive  (per-spSk'ttv),  a.  [L.  perspicere,  per- 
spectum,  to  look  through ;  per  +  spicere,  specere,  to 
look  :  cf.  F.  perspectif;  or  from  E.  perspective,  n.  See 
Spy,  v.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  science  of  vision ; 
optical.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  art,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
laws,  of  perspective. 

Perspective  plane,  the  plane  or  surface  on  which  the 
objects  are  delineated,  or  the  picture  drawn  ;  the  plane 
of  projection;  —  distinguished  from  the  ground  plane, 
which  is  that  on  which  the  objects  are  represented  as 
star  ding.  When  this  plane  is  oblique  to  the  principal 
face  of  the  object,  the  perspective  is  called  oblique  per- 
spective ;  when  parallel  to  that  face,  parallel  perspective, 
—  Perspective  shell  (Zool.),  any  shell  of  the  genus  Sola- 
rium and  allied  genera.    See  Solarium. 

Per-speo'tive,  re.  [F.  perspective,  fr.  perspectif:  cf. 
It.  perspettiva.  See  Perspective,  o..]  1.  A  glass  through 
which  objects  are  viewed.  [06s.]  "  Not  a  perspective, 
but  a  mirror. "  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  That  which  is  seen  through  an  opening ;  a  view  ;  a 
vista.     ^'' The  perspective  oiVde."  Goldsmith. 

3.  The  effect  of  distance  upon  the  appearance  of  ob- 
jects, by  means  of  which  the  eye  recognizes  them  as  be- 
ing at  a  more  or  less  measurable  distance.  Hence,  aerial 
perspective,  the  assumed  greater  vagueness  or  uncer- 
tainty of  outhne  in  distant  objects. 

Aerial  perspective  is  the  expression  of  space  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  sharpness  of  edge,  vividness  of  color,  etc.     Buskin. 

4.  The  art  and  the  science  of  so  delineating  objects 
that  they  shall  seem  to  grow  smaller  as  they  recede 
from  the  eye ;  —  called  also  linear  perspective. 

5.  A  drawing  in  linear  perspective. 
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Cube  seen  in  Isomet- 
rical  Perspective. 


laometrical  perspective,  an  inaccurate  term  for  a  me' 
chanical  way  of  representing  objects 
in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  ojf  a 
cube.  —  Perapective  glass,  a  telescope 
which  shows  objects  in  the  right 
position. 

Per-spec'tlve-Iy    (p5r-spgk'tTv- 

ly),  adv.     1.  Optically  ;  as  through 
a  glass.    [iJ.] 

You  see  them  perspectively.    Shak. 
2.  According  to  the  rules  of  per- 
spective. 

Per-spec'to-graph  (-to-graf),  n. 

[L.  perspeclus  (p.  p.  of  perspicere  to 
look  through)  -f-  -graph.']  An  instrument  for  obtaining, 
and  transferring  to  a  picture,  the  points  and  outlines  of 
objects,  so  as  to  represent  them  in  their  proper  geomet- 
ric relations  as  viewed  from  some  one  point. 

Per'spec-tOg'ra-phy  (per'spSk-tog'ra-fJ),  n.  Tlie 
science  or  art  of  delineating  objects  according  to  the 
laws  of  perspective  ;  the  theory  of  perspective. 

Per'spl-ca-ble  (per'spl-ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  perspicaMlis, 
fr.  perspicere.']     Discernible.     lObs.]  Herbert. 

Per'spl-ca'clous  (-ka'shus),  a.  [L.  perspicax,  -acis, 
fr.  perspicere  to  look  through :  cf.  F.  perspicace.  See 
Perspective.]  1.  Having  the  power  of  seeing  clearly; 
quick-sighted  ;  sharp  of  sight. 

2.  Fig. :  Of  acute  discernment ;  keen. 

— Per'spl-ca'clous-ly ,  odi'. — Per'spl-ca'clous-ness,  n. 

Per'spl-cac'i-ty  (-kSs'I-ty),  n.  [L.  perspicacitas :  cf. 
V.  perspicacite.  See  Perspicacious.]  The  state  of  being 
perspicacious  ;  acuteness  of  sight  or  of  intelligence  ; 
acute  discernment.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Per'spi-ca-cy  (per'spT-ka-sy),  n.  Perspicacity.   [06s.] 

Per-spi'cience  (per-spish'ens),  n.  [L.  perspicienlia, 
fr.  perspiciens,  p.  pr.  of  perspicere.  See  Perspective.] 
The  act  of  looking  sharply.     [Ofo.]  Bailey. 

Per'spi-Cil  (per'spT-sIl),  n.  [LL.  perspicilla,  fr.  L. 
perspicere  to  loo'k  through.]  An  optical  glass;  a  tele- 
scope.    [06i.]  _  Crashaiv. 

Per'spi-CU'1-ty  (-ku'i-ty),  n.  [h.  perspicuHas:  cf.  F. 
perspicuite.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trans- 
parent or  translucent.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  perspicuous  to  the  understand- 
ing ;  clearness  of  expression  or  thought. 

3;  Sagacity ;  perspicacity. 

Syn.  —  Clearness  ;  perspicuousness  ;  plainness ;  dis- 
tinctness ;  lucidity ;  transparency.    See  Clearness. 

Per-Splo'U-OUS  (per-spik'sS-iSs),  a.  [L.  perspicuus, 
from  perspicere  to  look  through.     See  Perspective.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  seen  through  ;  transparent ;  trans- 
lucent ;  not  opaque.     [06«.]  Peacham. 

2.  Clear  to  the  understanding ;  capable  of  being  clearly 
understood ;  clear  in  thought  or  in  expression ;  not  ob- 
scure or  ambiguous;  as,  9, perspicuous  writer;  perspicu- 
ous statements.  "  The  purpose  is  pej'spj'ewoMs."  Shak. 
—  Per-splc'u-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Per-spic'u-ous-ness,  m. 

Per-spir'a-bil'i-ty  (per-spir'a-bTl'i-ty),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  perspirable. 

Per-spir'a-ble(-a-b']),a.  \_Gi.'F. perspirable.]  1.  Ca- 
pable of  being  perspired.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Emitting  perspiration ;  perspiring.     \_R.]    Bacon. 

Per'spl-ra'tion  (per'spT-ra'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  perspi- 
ration.]    1.  The  act  or  process  of  perspiring. 

2.  That  which  is  excreted  through  the  skin  ;  sweat. 

^W^  A  man  of  average  weight  throws  off  through  the 
skin  during  24  hours  about  18  ounces  of  water,  300  grains 
of  solid  matter,  and  400  grains  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Ordi- 
narily, this  constant  exhalation  is  not  apparent,  and  the 
excretion  is  then  termed  insensible  perspiration. 

Per-splr'a-tlve  (per-spIr'a-tTv),  a.  Performing  the 
act  of  perspiration  ;  perspiratory. 

Per-spir'a-lO-ry  (-tS-i^),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
producing,  perspiration ;  as,  the  perspiratory  ducts. 

Per-splre'  (per-spir'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Perspired 
(-splrd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Perspiring.]  [L.  perspirare 
to  breathe  through ;  per  +  spirare.  See  Pes-,  and  Spir- 
it.] 1.  {Physiol.)  To  excrete  matter  through  the  skin  ; 
esp.,  to  excrete  fluids  through  the  pores  of  the  skin ;  to 
sweat. 

2.  To  be  evacuated  or  excreted,  or  to  exude,  through 
the  pores  of  the  skin ;  as,  a  fluid  perspires. 

Per-splre',  v.  t.    To  emit  or  evacuate  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin  ;  to  sweat ;  to  excrete  through  pores. 
Firs  .  .  .  perspire  a  ilne  balsam  of  turpentine,      Smollett. 

Per-Strep'er-OUS  (-strSp'er-tis),  a.  [L.  perstrepere  to 
make  a  great  noise  J  Noisy;  obstreperous.  [Obs.]   Ford. 

Per-Strlnge'  (per-strTnj'),  V.  t.  [L.  perstringere  ;  per 
-f  slringere  to  bind  up,  to  touch  upon.]  1.  To  touch; 
to  graze ;  to  glance  on.     [_Obs.] 

2.  To  criticise  ;  to  touch  upon,     [i?.]  Evelyn. 

Per-suad'a-ble  (per-swad'a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  per- 
suaded. —  Per-snad'a-We-ness,  re.  —  Per-suad'a-bly, 
adv. 

Per-Suade'  (per-swad'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Per- 
SDADED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Persdadinq.]  [L.  persaadere, 
persuasum;  per  -j-  suadere  to  advise,  persuade  :  cf.  F. 
persuader.  See  Per-,  and  Suasion.]  1.  To  influence 
or  gain  over  by  argument,  advice,  entreaty,  expostula- 
tion, etc. ;  to  draw  or  incline  to  a  determination  by  pre- 
senting sufficient  motives. 

Almost  thou  persuades!  me  to  be  a  Christian.    Acis  xxvi.  28. 
We  will  persuade  liim,  be  it  possible.  Shak. 

a.  To  try  to  influence.    [Obsolescent] 

Hearken  not  unto  Hezekiuh,  when  he  persiiacJeth  you. 

2  Kings  xviii.  32. 

3.  To  convince  by  argument,  or  by  reasons  offered  or 
suggested  from  reflection,  etc.  ;  to  cause  to  believe. 

Beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you.    Heh.  vi.  9. 

4.  To  inculcate  by  argument  or  expostulation  ;  to  ad- 
vise ;  to  recommend.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Syn.  — To  convince;  induce;  prevail  on;  win  over; 
ailuia  J  enUc«.    See  Convince. 


Per-snade'  (per-swad'),  v.  i.    To  use  persuasion ;  to 

plead  ;  to  prevail  by  persuasion.  Shak. 

Per-suade',  n.     Persuasion.     [Obs.]         Beau.  iSc  Fl. 

Per-suad'ed,  p.  p.  &  a.  Prevailed  upon  ;  influenced 
by  argument  or  entreaty;  convinced.  —  Fer-SUad'ed-ly, 
adv.  —  Per-suad'ed-ness,  re. 

Per-suad'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  per- 
suades or  influences.     "  Powerful  persKOf/ers."    Milton. 

Per-sua'si-bil'i-ty  (per-swa'si-bil'I-ty),  re.  Capabil- 
ity of  being  persuaded.  Hawthorne. 

Per-SUa'sl-ble  (-swa'si-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  L.  persuasibilis 
persuasive,  F.  persuasible  persuasible.]  1.  Capable  of 
being  persuaded  ;  persuadable. 

2.  Persuasive.     [Obs.]  Bale. 

—  Per-sua'si-ble-ness,  re.  —  Per-sua'sl-bly,  adv. 

Per-sua'sion  (-zlitin),  «.  [L.  persuasio  :  cf.  F.  per- 
suasio7i.]  1.  The  act  of  persuading;  the  act  of  influ- 
encing the  mind  by  arguments  or  reasons  offered,  or  by 
anything  that  moves  the  mind  or  passions,  or  inclines 
the  will  to  a  determination. 

For  thou  hast  all  the  arts  of  Gne persuasion.       Otway. 

2.  The  state  of  being  persuaded  or  convinced ;  settled 
opinion  or  conviction,  which  has  been  induced. 

If  the  general  per5wasioji  of  all  men  does  so  account  it.  Hooker. 
My  f^rm  2}ersuasion  is,  at  least  sometimes, 
That  Heaven  will  weigh  man's  virtues  and  his  crimes 
With  nice  attention.  Cowper. 

3.  A  creed  or  belief ;  a  sect  or  party  adhering  to  a  cer- 
tain creed  or  system  of  opinions ;  as,  men  of  the  same 
persuasion  ;  all  persuasions  are  agreed. 

Of  whatever  state  ar  persuasion,  religious  or  political.  Jefferson. 

4.  The  power  or  quality  of  persuading ;  persuasiveness. 


Is 't  possible  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  \o.c)^ persuasion  ? 


Shak. 


5.  That  which  persuades  ;  a  persuasive.     [P.] 

Syn.  — See  Conviction. 

Per-sua'sive  (-swa'si v ;  277),  a.  [Cf .  F.  persuasif.] 
Tending  to  persuade ;  having  the  power  of  persuading  ; 
a.s, persuasive  eloquence.    " Persuasive  words."  Milton. 

Per-sua'slve,  re.  That  which  persuades  ;  an  induce- 
ment; an  incitement;  an  exhortation.  —  Per-sua'sive- 
ly,  adv.  —  Per-sua'sive-ness,  n. 

Per-SUa'SO-ry  (-s6-ry),  a.  Persuasive.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Per-SUl'p3iate  (per-siil'fat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  sulphate 
of  the  peroxide  of  any  base.     [iJ.] 

Per-sul'phide  (-fid  or  -fid),  n.  (Chem.)  A  sulphide 
containing  more  sulphur  than  some  other  compound  of 
the  same  elements  ;  as,  iron  pyrites  is  a  persulphide  ;  — 
formerly  called  persulphuret. 

Per-sul'pho-cy'a-nate  (-fo-sT'a-uat),  n.  (Chem.)  A 
salt  of  persulphocyanic  acid.     [R.] 

Per-SUl'phO-cy-an'ic  (-st-an'Ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  designating,  a  yellow  crystalline  substance 
(called  also  perthiocyanic  acid),  analogous  to  sulphocy- 
anic  acid,  but  containing  more  sulphur. 

Per-sul'pho-cy-an'0-gen  (-st-Sn'o-jSn),  re.  {Chem.) 
An  orange-yellow  substance,  produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  or  boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  and  sulphocyanate 
of  potassium;  —  called  also  pseudosulphocyanogen,  per- 
thiocyanogen,  and  formerly  sulphocyanogen. 

Per-SUl'phu-ret  (-sul'fii-ret),  n.  {Chem.)  A  persul- 
phide.    [Obs.] 

Pert  (pert),  a.  [An  aphetio  form  of  OE.  &  OF.  apert 
open,   known,   true,   free,   or  impudent.      See  Apeet.] 

1.  Open  ;  evident ;  apert.     [Obs.]       Piers  Plowman. 

2.  Lively;  brisk;  sprightly;  smart.     [Obs.]        Shak. 

3.  Indecorously  free,  or  presuming ;  saucy ;  bold  ;  im- 
pertinent.    "  A  very  jjert  manner."  Addison. 

The  squirrel,  flippant,  pert,  and  full  of  play.    Cowper. 

Pert,  V.  i.    To  behave  with  pertness.    [Obs.]    Gauden. 

Per-taln'  (per-tan'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pertained 
(-tand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pertaining.]  [OE.  partenen, 
OF.  partenir,  fr.  L.  pertinere  to  stretch  out,  reach,  per- 
tain ;  per  -\-  tenere  to  hold,  keep.  See  Per-,  and  Tena- 
ble, and  cf.  Appertain,  Pertinent.]  1.  To  belong  ;  to 
have  cormection  with,  or  dependence  on,  something,  as  an 
appurtenance,  attribute,  etc. ;  to  appertain ;  as,  saltness 
pertains  to  the  ocean  ;  flowers  pertain  to  plant  life. 

Men  hate  those  who  affect  that  honor  by  ambition  which  per- 
taineth  not  to  them.  Hayward. 

2.  To  have  relation  or  reference  to  something. 

These  words  pertain  unto  us  at  this  time  as  they  pertained  to 
them  at  their  time.  Latimer. 

Per-ter'e-bra'tion  (-tSr'e-bra'shiin),  n.  [L.  pertere- 
b'latus,  p.  p.  of  perterebrare  to  bore  through.]  Tlie  act 
of  boring  through.     [Obs.]  Ainsworth. 

Per-thi'o-cy-an'o-gen  (-thT'o-si-5n'o-35n),m.  {Chem.) 
Same  as  Persulphoctanogen. 

Perth'lte  (perth'it),  re.  [So  called  from  Perth,  in  Can- 
ada.] {Min.)  A  kind  of  feldspar  consisting  of  a  lamina- 
ted intertexture  of  albite  and  orthoclase,  usually  of  dif- 
ferent colors.  — Per-thit'lo  (per-thtt'Tk),  a. 

Per'tl-na'CiOUS  (per'ti-na'shiis),  a.  [L.  pertinax, 
-acis  ;  per  -\-  tenax  tenacious.   See  Per-,  and  Tenacious.] 

1.  Holding  or  adhering  to  any  opinion,  purpose,  or  de- 
sign, with  obstinacy  ;  perversely  persistent ;  obstinate  ; 
as,  pertinacious  plotters  ;  a.  pertinacious  beggar. 

2.  Resolute  ;  persevering ;  constant ;  steady. 
Diligence  is  a  steady,  constant,  and  pertinacious  study.  South. 
Syn.  —  Obstinate  ;  stubborn  ;  inflexible ;  unyielding ; 

resolute  ;  determined  ;  firm ;  constant ;  steady. 

—  Per'tl-na'clous-ly,  adv.  —  Per'tl-na'clous-ness,  n. 

Per'ti-nac'1-ty  (-nSs'T-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  pertinacite.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  pertinacious  ;  obstinacy ; 
perseverance ;  persistency.  Macaiday. 

Syn.  —  See  Obstinacv. 

Per'tl-na-cy  (iier'tT-na-sj^),  re.  [L.  pertinere  to  per- 
tain. See  Pertinence.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
pertinent ;  pertinence.     [Obs.] 

Per'tl-na-cy,  n.  [L.  pertinacia,  fr.  pertinax.  See 
Pertinacious.]     Pertinacity.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 


Per'tl-nate  (per'tT-nat),  a.    Pertinacious.     [Obs."] 
Per'ti-nate-ly,  adv.     Pertinaciously.     [06s.] 
Per'ti-nence  (-tl-nens), )  «.    [Cf.  F.  pertinence.    See 
Per'tl-nen-cy  (-neu-sy),  )      Pertinent.]     The  quality 
or  state  of  being  pertinent ;  justness  of  relation  to  the 
subject  or  matter  in  hand ;  fitness ;  appositeness  ;  rele- 
vancy ;  suitableness. 
The  fitness  and  pertinency  of  the  apostle's  discourse.    Bentley 
Per'tl-nent  (per'ti-nent),  a.     [L.  pertinens,  -etitis,  p. 
pr.  of  pertinere  :  cf.  F.  pertinent.   See  Pertain.]   1.  Be- 
longing or  related  to  the  subject  or  matter  in  hand ;  fit  or 
appropriate  in  any  way  ;  adapted  to  the  end  proposed ; 
apposite  ;  material ;  relevant ;  as,  pertinent  illustrations 
or  arguments  ;  pertinent  evidence. 

2.  Regarding  ;    concerning  ;    belonging  ;    pertaining. 

[P.]     "Pertinent  unto  faith."  Hooker. 

Syn.  —  Apposite  ;  relevant ;  suitable ;  appropriate  ;  fit. 

—  Per'ti-nent-ly,  adv.  —  Per'ti-nent-ness,  re. 
Pert'ly  (pert'ly),  adv.    In  a  pert  manner. 
Pert'ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  pert. 
Per-tran'sient  (per-tran'shent),  a.     [h.  pertransiens. 

p.  pr.  oi pertransire.]    Passing  through  or  over.     [P.] 

Per-turb'  (per-tfirb'),  V.  t.  [L.  perlnrbare,  perturbcu- 
turn  ;  per  -j-  turbare  to  disturb,  fr.  turba  a  disorder  :  cf. 
OF.  perturber.  See  Per-,  and  Turbid.]  1,  To  disturb  ,- 
to  agitate ;  to  vex  ;  to  trouble  ;  to  disquiet. 

Ye  that  .  .  .  perturb  so  my  feast  with  crying.      Chaucer. 

2.  To  disorder  ;  to  confuse.     [P.]         Sir  T.  Browne., 

Per-turb'a-bll'1-ty  (-a-bTl'i-ty),  re.  Tlie  quality  or 
state  of  being  perturbable. 

Per-turb'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Liable  to  be  perturbed  or 
agitated  ;  li?Me  to  be  disturbed  or  disquieted. 

Per-turb'ance  (-ans),  re.  Disturbance ;  perturbation, 
[is.]     "PertMr6nnce  of  the  mind."  Sharp. 

Per'tur-bate  (per'tiir-bat  or  per-tQrb'at),  v.  t.  [From 
L.  perter6o<!(S,  p.  p.]   To  perturb.    [06s.]    Dr.  H.  More. 

Per'tur-bate  (-bat),  a.    Perturbed  ;  agitated.     [P.] 

Per'tur-ba'tion  (per'tur-ba'shun),  re.  [L.  perturba. 
tio :  cf.  F.  perturbation.]  1.  The  act  of  perturbing,  or 
the  state  of  being  perturbed  ;  esp.,  agitation  of  mind. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  disturbance  in  the  regular  elliptic  or 
other  motion  of  a  heavenly  body,  produced  by  some 
force  additional  to  that  which  causes  its  regular  motion ; 
as,  the  perturbations  of  the  planets  are  caused  by  their 
attraction  on  each  other.  Newcomb, 

Per'tur-ba'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  per» 
turbation,  esp.  to  the  perturbations  of  the  planets.  "  The 
perturbational  theory."  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

Per'tur-ba-tlve  (per'tiir-ba-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  caus9 
perturbation  ;  disturbing.  Sir  J.  HerscheL 

Per'tur-ba'tor  (-ba'ter),  n.     A  perturber.     [P.] 

Per-turbed'  (per-tflrbd'  or  per-tQrb'Sd),  a.  Agitated  ; 
disturbed  ;  troubled.  Shak.  —  Per-turb'ed-ly  (-tfirb'- 
Sd-ly),  adv. 

Per-turb'er  (-tiirb'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
perturbs,  or  causes  perturbation. 

Per-tus'ate  (per-tus'St),  a.  [See  Peetuse.]  {Pot.) 
Pierced  at  the  apex. 

Per-tuse'  (-tiis'),      )  a.    [L.  periusus,  p.  p.  of  pertunf 

Per-tused'  (-tusf),  )  dere  to  beat  or  thrust  through, 
to  bore  through  ;  per  -j-  tundere  to  beat :  cf .  F.  pertus, 
Cf.  Pierce.]     Punched ;  pierced  with,  or  having,  holes. 

Per-tu'sion  (-tu'zhiin),  re.  [L.  pertusio.]  1.  The  act 
of  puncliing  or  piercing  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  as, 
pertusion  of  a  vein.     [P.]  Arbuthnot, 

2.  A  punched  hole  ;  a  perforation.  Bacon. 

II  Per-tUS'SiS  (per-tus'sts),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  per  through, 
very  -|-  iussis  cough.]     (Med.)  The  whooping  cough. 

Per'uke  (pSr'uk ;  277),  re.  [F.  perruque.  It.  perrucca^ 
parrucca,  fr.  Ij.  pilus  hair.  Cf.  Periwig,  Wig,  Peel  tc 
strip  off,  Plush,  Pile  a  hair.]     A  wig  ;  a  periwig. 

Per'uke,  v.  t.     To  dress  with  a  peruke.     [P.] 

II  Per'U-la  (pSr'u-la),  n.  /  pi.  Perul-E  (-le).  [L.,  dim. 
oipera  wallet,  Gr.  trfipa. :  cf.  ¥.  perule.]  1.  {Bol.)  One 
of  the  scales  of  a  leaf  bud. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  pouchlike  portion  of  the  perianth  in  cer- 
tain orchids. 

Per'ule  (-ul),  re.    Same  as  Perula. 

Pe-rus'al  (pe-ruz'al),  n.  [From  Peruse.]  1.  The 
act  of  carefuUy  viewing  or  examining.     [P.]  Taller. 

2.  The  act  of  reading,  especially  of  reading  through 
or  with  care.  Woodward. 

Pe-ruae'  (je-ruz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Perused 
(-ruzd') ;  p.  pr.  si'vb.  re.  Perusing.]     [Pref.  per-  -\-  tise.] 

i.  To  observe  ;  to  examine  with  care,  [if.] 
Myself  I  then  perused,  and  limb  by  limb 
Surveyed.  Milton. 

2.  To  read  through ;  to  read  carefully.  Shak. 

Pe-rus'*r  (-riizfer),  n.     One  who  peruses. 

Pe-ru'Vi-an  (pe-ru'vl-an),  a.  [Cf.  F.  peruvien,  Sp. 
peruviana.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Peru,  in  South  Amer- 
ica. .—  re.     A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of  Peru. 

Peruvian  balsam.    See  Balsam  of  Peru,  under  Balsam. 

—  Peruvian  bark,  the  bitter  bark  of  trees  of  various  spe- 
cies of  Cinchona.  It  acts  as  a  powerful  tonic,  and  is  a 
remedy  for  malarial  diseases.  This  property  is  due  to 
several  alkaloids,  as  quinine,  cinchonme,  etc.,  and  their 
compounds ;  —  called  also  Jesuit's  bark,  and  cinchona. 
See  Cinchona. 

Per-vade'  (per-vad'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pervaded  ; 
p.  pr.  it  vb.  re.  Pervading.]  [L.pervadere,  peit'asum  ; 
per  -f-  vadere  to  go,  to  walk.      See  Per-,  and  Wade.] 

1.  To  pass  or  flow  through,  as  an  aperture,  pore,  or 
interstice ;  to  permeate. 

That  labyrinth  is  easily  petTaded.       Btackst07tc. 

2.  To  pass  or  spread  through  the  whole  extent  of ;  to 
be  dilfused  tfiroughout. 

A  spirit  of  cabal,  intripuo,  and  proselytism  pervaded  all  their 
thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Jiurke. 

Per-va'slon  (-vii'zhau),  n.  [L.  pervasio.  See  Per- 
vade.] The  act  of  pervading,  passing,  or  spreading 
through  the  whole  extent  of  a  thing.  Boyle, 

Per-va'slVO  (-sTv),  a.     Tending  to  pervade,  or  having 


Ose,    unite,   r^de,   full.   Up,   Orn ;    pity ;    food,    fo"<>t ;    out,    oJl ;      chair ;    go  j    sing,   igk  ;    tlien,    thin  ;    bow  i    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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power  to  spread  throughout;  of  a  pervading  quality. 
^^  CiyUization pervasive  and  general."  M.  Arnold. 

Per-Verse'  (per-vers'),  a.  [L.  perversus  turned  the 
wrong  way,  not  right,  p.  p.  oi  pervertere  to  turn  around, 
to  overturn :  cf.  F.  2}^''vers.  See  Peeveet.]  1.  Turned 
aside ;  hence,  specifically,  turned  away  from  the  right ; 
willfully  erring ;  wicked ;  perverted. 

The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse.  Milton. 

2.  Obstinate  in  the  wrong ;  stubborn  ;  intractable ; 
hence,  wayward ;  vexing  ;  contrary. 

To  so  perverse  a  sex  all  grace  is  vain.  Vnjden. 

Sjm.  —  Pro  ward  ;  untoward  ;  wayward  ;  stubborn ; 
ungovernable  ;  intractable ;  cross ;  petulant ;  vexatious. 
—  Peeverse,  Fkowakd.  One  who  is  froward  is  capri- 
cious, and  reluctant  to  obey.  One  who  is  perverse  has  a 
settled  obstinacy  of  will,  and  likes  or  dislikes  by  the  rule 
of  contradiction  to  the  will  of  others. 

Per-Versed'  (-versf),  a.     Turned  aside.     \_Obs.'\ 

Per-vers'ed-ly  (-vers'5d-ly),  adv.    Perversely.    [OJs.] 

Per-verse'ly,  adv.     in  a  perverse  manner. 

Per-verse'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  per- 
verse.   "  Virtue  hath  some  perwrjeneOT."  Donne. 

Per-ver'sion  (per-ver'shQn),  n.  [L.  perversio :  cf.  F. 
perversion.  See  Pervert.]  The  act  of  perverting,  or  the 
state  of  being  perverted ;  a  turning  from  truth  or  right ; 
a  diverting  from  the  true  intent  or  object ;  a  change  to 
something  worse ;  a  turning  or  applying  to  a  wrong  end  or 
Mse.    "  Violations  and  perversions  of  the  laws."    Bacon. 

Per-ver'sl-ty  (per-ver'sT-ty),  n.  [L.  perversitas :  cf. 
F.  perversite.^  The  quality  or  state  of  being  perverse  ; 
perverseness. 

Per-ver'slve  (-sTv),  a.    Tending  to  pervert. 

Per-vert'  (-vert'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Perverted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Perverting.]  [F.  pervertir,  L.  pervertere, 
perversum ;  per  -\-  veriere  to  turn.  See  Per-,  and 
Verse.]     1.  To  turn  another  way  ;  to  divert.     [06i.] 

Let 's  follow  him,  ajid  pervert  the  present  wrath.    Skak. 

2.  To  turn  from  truth,  rectitude,  or  propriety ;  to  di- 
vert from  a  right  use,  end,  or  way  ;  to  lead  astray ;  to 
corrupt ;  also,  to  misapply ;  to  misinterpret  designedly ; 
as,  to  pervert  one's  words.  Dryden. 

He,  in  the  serpent,  had  perverted  Eve.  Milton. 

Per-vert',  v.  i.  To  become  perverted ;  to  take  the 
wrong  course.     [iJ.]  Testament  of  Love. 

Per'vert  (per'vert),  n.  One  who  has  been  perverted ; 
one  who  has  turned  to  error,  especially  in  reUgion;  — 
opposed  to  convert.     See  the  Synonym  of  Conyert. 

That  notorious Tperi-e/-^,  Henry  of  Navarre.    Thackeray. 

Per-vert'er  (per-verfer),  n.  One  who  perverts  (a 
person  or  thing).  "His  own  parents  his  perverters." 
.South.     "  A  perverter  oi  his  law."    Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

Per-vert'i-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  perverted. 

Per-ves'ti-gate  (-vgs'tT-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  pervestigatus, 
p.  p.  of  pervestigare.']  To  investigate  thoroughly.  [04*.] 

Per-ves'ti-ga'tlon  (-ga'shtin),  n.  [L.  pervestigatio.'] 
Thorough  investigation.     [06*.]  Chillingwortk. 

Per'vl-al  (per'vt-al),  a.  [See  Pervious.]  Pervious. 
[06s.]  —  Per'vi-al-ly,  adv.    \_Obs.']  Chapman. 

Per'vl-ca'cious  (-ka'shus),  a.  [L.  pervicax,  -«m.] 
Obstinate  ;    willful ;    refractory.      [OJs.]  —  Per'vl-ca'- 

cions-\y, adv.  [OJs.]— Per'vl-oa'olous-ness, n.  [06*.] 

Psr'Vi-cac'l-ty(-kSs'i-ty), re.  Obstinacy;  pervicacious- 
ness.     [Ote.]  Bentley. 

Per'vl-ca-cy  (per'vl-k^-sj^),  re.  [L.  pervicacia.1  Per- 
vicaeity.     [OJs.] 

Per-Vlg'i-Ia'tion  (per-vTj'T-la'shiin),  re.  [L.  pervigi- 
-latio,  fr.  pervigila7-e.J    Careful  watching.     [06i.] 

Per'Vl-OUS  (per'vl-iis),  a.  [L.  pervius  ;  per  -j-  via  a 
way.  See  Per-,  and  VOYAOE.]  1.  Admitting  passage; 
,  capable  of  being  penetrated  by  another  body  or  substance ; 
permeable ;  as,  a  pervious  soil. 

[Boors]  .  .  .  pervious  to  winds,  and  open  every  way.    Pope. 

2.  Capable  of  being  penetrated,  or  seen  through,  by 
-physical  or  mental  vision.     [iS.] 

God,  whose  secrets  are  pervious  to  no  eye.    Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Capable  of  penetrating  or  pervading.  [Obs.^  Prior. 

4.  (Zool.)  Open;  —  used  synonymously  with  perfo- 
rate, as  applied  to  the  nostrils  of  birds. 

Per'vl-ous-neSS,  n.  The  quality  or  stats  of  being 
pervious ;  as,  the  perviottsness  of  glass.  Boyle. 

Per'vls  (-vTs),  n.    See  Pakvis. 

Per'y  (pSr'j?),  re.    A  pear  tree.     See  PmiE.     lObs.'] 

II  Pes  (pez),  re.  /  pi.  Pedes  (pe'dez).  [L.,  the  foot.] 
{Anat.)  The  distal  segment  of  the  hind  limb  of  verte- 
brates, including  the  tarsus  and  foot. 

Pe-sade'(pe-sad';  F.  pe-zad'),re.  [F.]  (ifare.)  The  mo- 
tion of  a  horse  wlien,  raising  his  fore  quarters,  he  keeps 
his  hind  feet  on  the  ground  without  advancing  ;  rearing. 

Pes'age  (p§s'aj ;  48),  re.  [F.,  ir.peser  to  weigh.]  A 
fee,  or  toll,  paid  for  the  weighing  of  merchandise. 

Pes'ane  (pSs'an),  n.     {Ana.  Armor)  See  PusANE. 

Pes'ant-ed  (p5z'ant-ed),  a.  IF.  pesant  heavy. ^  Made 
heavy  or  dull ;  debased.  [06s.]  "  Pesanted  to  each 
lewd  thought's  controL"  Marston. 

Pe-schlt'o  (pS-shlf  o),  n.    See  Peshito. 

Pese  (pez),  re.    [See  Pea.]    A  pea.     [Ois.]     Chaucer. 

II  Pe-se'ta  (pa-sa'ta),  re.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  silver  coin, 
and  money  of  account,  equal  to  about  nineteen  cents,  and 
divided  into  100  centesimos. 

Pe-Shit'O  (p5-8hTf  6),     j  n.    [Syriac  peshUtot  simple.] 

Pe-Shlt'tO  (pe-shifto), )  The  earliest  Syriac  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  translated  from  the  original  He- 
brew ;  also,  the  incomplete  Syriac  version  of  the  New 
Testament.     [Written  also  ^escA^o.] 

Pes'ky  (pSs'ky),  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Pestering ; 
vexatious;  troublesome.  Used  also  as  an  intensive. 
IColloq.  &  Low,  XJ.  S.I  Judd. 

II  Pe'so  (pa'so),  re.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  doUar ;  also,  an 
Argentine,  Chilian,  Colombian,  etc.,  coin,  equal  to  from 
75  cents  to  a  dollar ;  also,  a  pound  weight. 

Pes'sa-ry  (pes'sa^ry),  re.  ;  pi.  Pessaries  (-rtz).  [L.  pes- 
sarium,  pessum,  pessus,  Gr.  ttco-ctos:  cf.  F.  pesiffM-e.] 
,  {Med.)  (a)  An  instrument  or  device  to  be  introduced  into 
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and  worn  in  the  vagina,  to  support  the  uterus,  or  remedy 
a  malposition.  (6)  A  medicinal  substance  in  the  form  of 
a  bolus  or  mass,  designed  for  introduction  into  the  vagina ; 
a  vaginal  suppository. 

Pes'si-mism  (pSs'si-mtz'm),  n.  [L.  pessimus  worst, 
superl.  of  7)e;or  worse :  cf.  F.  pessimisine.     Cf.  Impair.] 

1.  (Metaph. )  The  opinion  or  doctrine  that  everything 
in  nature  is  ordered  for  or  tends  to  the  worst,  or  that 
the  world  is  wholly  evil ;  —  opposed  to  optimism. 

2.  A  disposition  to  take  the  least  hopeful  view  of  things. 
Pes'si-miSt  (-mTst),  n.     [L.  pessimus  worst :  cf.  F. 

pessimiste.']  1.  (Metaph.)  One  who  advocates  the  doc- 
trine of  pessimism  ;  —  opposed  to  optimist. 

2.  One  who  looks  on  the  dark  side  of  things. 

Pes'Si-mist   (pes'sT-mTst),  la.     (Metaph.)  Of  or  per- 

Pes'Si-mis'tic  (-mls'tik),  j  taining  to  pessimism  ; 
characterized  by  pessimism ;  gloomy ;  foreboding.  "  Giv- 
ing utterance  to  pessimistic  doubt."  Encyc.  Brit. 

Pes'Si-mis'tiC-al  (-tl-kal),  a.     Pessimistic. 

Pes'si-mlze  (-miz),  v.  i.  To  hold  or  advocate  the 
doctrine  of  pessimism.  London  Sat.  Rev. 

II  Pes'SU-ius  (-sii-liis),  re.  /  pi.  Pessuli  (-11).  [L.,  a 
bolt.]  (Anat. )  A  delicate  bar  of  cartilage  connecting  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  extremities  of  the  first  pair  of  bron- 
chial cartilages  in  the  syrinx  of  birds. 

Pest  (pest),  re.  Ih.  peslis  :  ci.F.peste.J  1.  A  fatal 
epidemic  disease  ;  a  pestilence;  specif.,  the  plague. 

England's  sufferings  by  that  scourge,  the  pest,    Coivper. 

2.  Anything  which  resembles  a  pest ;  one  who,  or  that 
which,  is  troublesome,  noxious,  mischievous,  or  destruc- 
tive ;  a  nuisance.     "  A  pesZ  and  public  enemy. "     South. 

Pes'ta-loz'zl-an  (pes'ta-lSz'zI-an  or  -15t'sT-an),  a. 
Belonging  to,  or  characteristic  of,  a  system  of  elemen- 
tary education  which  combined  manual  training  with 
other  instruction,  advocated  and  practiced  by  Jean  Henri 
Pestalozzi  (1746-1827),  a  Swiss  teacher.  —  re.  An  advo- 
cate or  follower  of  tlie  system  of  Pestalozzi. 

Pes'ta-loz'zl-an-ism  (-Iz'm),  re.  The  system  of  edu- 
cation introduced  by  Pestalozzi. 

Pes'ter  (p6s'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Pestered  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pesteripo.]  [Abbrev.  fr.  impester,  fr. 
OF.  empaistrier,  empestrer,  to  entangle  the  feet  or  legs, 
to  embarrass,  F.  empetrer  ;  pref.  em-,  en-  (L.  in  in)  -\- 
LL.  pastorium,  pastoria,  a  fetter  by  whicli  horses  are 
prevented  from  wandering  in  the  pastures,  f r.  L.  pastori- 
us  belonging  to  a  herdsman  or  shepherd,  parfo;-  a  herds- 
man. See  In,  and  Pasture,  Pastor.]  1.  To  trouble ; 
to  disturb ;  to  annoy  ;  to  harass  with  petty  vexations. 

We  are  pestered  with  mice  and  rats.    Dr.  H.  More. 
A  multitude  of  scribblers  daily  ^jes^er  the  world.    Dryden. 

2.  To  crowd  together  in  an  annoying  way ;  to  over- 
crowd ;  to  infest.     [06s.]  Milton. 
All  rivers  and  pools  .  .  .  pestered  full  with  iiEhee.    Hollayid. 

Pes'ter-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  pesters  or  harasses. 

Pes'ter-ment  (-ment),re.  The  act  of  pestering,  or  the 
state  of  being  pestered ;  vexation ;  worry.  "  The  trouble 
and  pesierreierei  of  children."  B.  Franklin. 

Pes'ter-OUS  (-iis),  a.  Inclined  to  pester.  Also,  vexa- 
tious; encumbering;  burdensome.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Pest'ful  (pSst'ful),  a.  Pestiferous.  "  After  long  and 
pestful  calms."  Coleridge. 

Pest'hOUSe'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  or  hospital  for  per- 
sons who  are  infected  with  any  pestilential  disease. 

Pes'tl-duct  (pSs'ti-diikt),  re.  [L.  pestis  pest  -|-  ductus 
a  leading,  fr.  ducere  to  lead.]  That  which  conveys  con- 
tagion or  infection.     [06s.]  Donne. 

Fes-tU'er-OUB  (pes-tif'er-tis),  a.  [L.  pestiferus,  pes- 
tifer;  pestis  pest -j-ferre  to  bear:    cf.   F.  pestifere.'] 

1.  Pest-bearing ;  pestilential ;  noxious  to  health  ;  ma- 
lignant ;  infectious ;  contagious ;  as,  pestiferous  bodies. 
"Poor,  pestiferous  creatures  begging  alms."  Mvelyn. 
"Unwholesome  and  ^es/j/eroas  occupations. "    Burke. 

2.  Noxious  to  peace,  to  morals,  or  to  society  ;  vicious ; 
hurtful ;  destructive  ;  as,  a  pestiferous  demagogue. 

Pestiferous  reports  of  men  very  nobly  held.        Shak. 

Pes-tU'er-OUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  pestiferous  mamier. 

Pes'tl-lence  (pSs'tT-lens),  re.  [F.  pestilence,  L.  .pesti- 
lentia.  See  Pestilent.]  1.  Specifically,  the  disease 
known  as  the  plague ;  hence,  any  contagious  or  infectious 
epidemic  disease  that  is  virulent  and  devastating. 

The  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness.     Ps.  xci.  6. 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  is  pestilent,  noxious,  or  pernicious 
to  the  moral  character  of  great  numbers. 

I  '11  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear.  Shak. 

Pestilenca  weed  (Bat.),  the  butterbur  coltsfoot  (Petasites 
vulgaris),  so  called  because  formerly  considered  a  remedy 
for  the  plague.  Dr.  Prior. 

Pes'ti-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  pesiilens,  -entis,  fr.  pestis 
pest :  cf.  F.  pestilent.]  Pestilential ;  noxious  ;  perni- 
cious; mischievous.  "  GoTiniit  and  pestilent."  Milton. 
"  What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this  same  !  "  Shak. 

Pes'tl-len'tlal  (-len'shol),  a.      [Cf.  F.  pesiilentiel.'] 

1.  Having  the  nature  or  qualities  of  a  pestilence ;  pro- 
ducing, or  tending  to  produce,  pestilence.  "  Sends  the 
pestilential  vapors."  Longfellow. 

2.  Hence  :  Mischievous ;  noxious  ;  pernicious  ;  morally 
destructive. 

So  pestilential,  so  infectious  a  thing  is  sin.     Jer.  Taylor. 

Pes'tl-len'tlal-ly,  adv.    Pestilently. 

Pes'tl-len'tious  (-shiis),  a.    Pestilential.    [06s.] 

Pes'tl-lent-ly  (pSs'tl-lent-lJ^),  adv.  In  a  pestilent 
manner  ;  mischievously  ;  destructively.  "  Above  all 
measure  pestilently  noisome."  Dr.  H.  More. 

Pes'tl-lent-ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  pestilent. 

Pes'til-la'tlon  (pSs'til-la'shtin),  re.  [JAi.  pestillum,  L. 
pistillum.  See  Pestle.]  The  act  of  pounding  and  bruis- 
ing with  a  pestle  in  a  mortar.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pes'tle  (p5s"l;  277),  re.  [OE.  pestel,  OF.  pestel,  LL. 
pestellum,  L.  pistillum,  pistillus,  a  pounder,  pestle,  fr. 
pisere,  pinsere,  to  pound,  crush  ;  akin  to  Gr.  TTriaa-eiv, 
Skr.  pish.  Cf.  Pistil.]  1.  An  implement  for  pounding 
and  breaking  or  braying  substances  in  a  mortar. 
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2.  A  constable's  or  baUifi's  staff;  —  so  called  from  its 
shape.     [06s.]  Chapman. 

3.  The  leg  and  leg  bone  of  an  animal,  especially  of  a 
pig ;  as,  a  pestle  of  pork. 

Pes'tle  (pes"l ;  277),  v.t.&i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pestled 
(-'Id) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pestling  (-ling).]  To  pound,  pul- 
verize, bray,  or  mix  with  a  pestle,  or  as  with  a  pestle ;  to 
use  a  pestle. 

Pet  (pSt),  re.  [Formerly  peat,  perhaps  from  Ir.  peat, 
akin  to  Gael,  peala."]  1.  A  cade  lamb ;  a  lamb  brought 
up  by  hand. 

2.  Any  person  or  animal  especially  cherished  and  in- 
dulged ;  a  fondling  ;  a  darling  ;  often,  a  favorite  child. 

The  love  of  cronies,  jyets,  and  favorites.  Tatler, 

3.  [Prob.  fr.  Pet  a  fondling,  hence,  tlie  behavior  or 
humor  of  a  spoiled  child.]  A  slight  fit  of  peevishness 
or  fretfulness.     "In  a ^e<  she  started  up."       Tennyson, 

Pet,  a.  Petted  ;  indulged  ;  admired ;  cherished  ;  as, 
a^e^cliild;  a  pet  lamb;  a  pet  theory. 

Some  young  lady's  ^je?  curate.  F.  Harrison. 

Pet  cock.  [Pexh.ioT  petty  cock.']  (JfocA.)  A  little  faucet 
in  a  water  pipe  or  pump,  to  let  air  out,  or  at  the  end  of  a 
steam  cylinder,  to  drain  it. 

Pet,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Petted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Vwi- 
TiNG.]  To  treat  as  a  pet ;  to  fondle  ;  to  indulge ;  as,  she 
was  petted  and  spoiled. 

Pet,  V.  i.    To  be  in  a  pet.      Feltham. 

Pet'al  (pet'al ;  277),  re.  [Gr.  veTaXov 
a  leaf,  a  leaf  or  plate  of  metal,  f r.  irera- 
Aos  outspread,  broad,  flat :  cf.  F.  petale. 
See  Fathom.]  1.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  /—^~^^ 
leaves  of  the  corolla,  or  the  colored  (?^^^I 
leaves  of  a  flower.  See  Corolla,  and 
Illust.  of  Flower. 

2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  expanded  ambu- 
lacra which  form  a  rosette  on  the  back  ^^'"J?.  °*  I-ocuBt 
of  certain  Echini.  Blossom. 

Pet'aled  (p6t'ald),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  petals ;  as,  a  pet- 
aled  flower ;  —  opposed  to  apetalous,  and  much  used  in 
compounds  ;  as,  one-peialed,  thiee-petaled,  etc. 

Pet'al-ll'er-OUS  (pgt'al-Tfer-iis),  a.  [Petal  +  -fer- 
ous.^     Bearing  petals. 

Pe-tal'i-Iorm  (pe-tSl'T-f6rm),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the 
form  of  a  petal ;  petaloid  ;  petal-shaped. 

Pet'al-lne  (pet'al-Tn),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pitalin.']  (Bot.) 
Pertaining  to  a  petal ;  attached  to,  or  resembling,  a  petal, 

Pet'al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  re.  [Gr.  TreToAiirjUos,  fr.  TreTaAoc^ 
leaf  :  cf.  F.  petalisme.']  (Gr.  Antiq.)  A  form  of  sentence 
among  the  ancient  Syracusans  by  which  they  banished 
for  five  years  a  citizen  suspected  of  having  dangerous 
influence  or  ambition.  It  was  similar  to  the  ostracism  in 
Athens  ;  but  olive  leaves  were  used  instead  of  shells  for 
ballots. 

Pet'al-lte  (-it),  re.  [Cf.  F.  petalite.']  (Min.)  A  rare 
mineral,  occurring  crystallized  and  in  cleavable  masses, 
usually  white,  or  nearly  so,  in  color.  It  is  a  silicate  of 
alumina  and  lithia. 

Pe-tal'0-dy  (ft-tWo-df),  n.  [Petal  -[-  Gr.  eWw 
form.]  (Bot.)  The  metamorphosis  of  stamens  or  pistils 
into  petals,  as  in  double  flowers. 

Pet'al-Oid  (pet'al-oid),  a.  [Petal -{- -oid :  cf.  F.  pi- 
taloide.']    (Bot.)  Petaline. 

Pet'al-old'e-OUS  (-oid'e-\3s),  a,  (Bot,)  Having  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  perianth  petaline. 

PetaloideouB  division,  that  division  of  endogenous  plants 
in  which  the  perianth  is  whoUy  or  partly  petaline,  em- 
bracing the  Luiacese,  Orchidacae,  Amaryllidess,  etc. 

II  Pet'a-los'tl-cha  (pet'4-15s'ti-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  froM 
Gr.  TreraXov  a  leaf  -f-  o-Tt'xos  a  row.]  (Zool.)  An  order 
of  Echini,  including  the  irregular  sea  urchins,  as  the  spa- 
tangoids.     See  Spatangoid. 

Pet'al-OUS  (pSt'al-iis),  a.  Having  petals ;  petaled;  — 
opposed  to  apetalous. 

II  Pet'a-lum  (pSt'a^liSm),  re.  ;  pi.  Petala  (-la).  [NL.] 
A  petal. 

Pe-tar'  (pa-tar'),  re.  See  Petard.  [06s.]  "  Hoist 
with  his  own  petar. "  Shak, 

Pe-tard'  (pe-tard'),  re.  [F.  petard,  fr.  peter  t»  break 
wind,  to  crack,  to  explode,  L.  pedere,  peditum.']  (Mil.) 
A  case  containing  powder  to  be  exploded,  esp.  a  conical  or 
cylindrical  case  of  metal  filled  with  powder  and  attached 
to  a  plank,  to  be  exploded  against  and  break  down  gates, 
barricades,  drawbridges,  etc.     It  has  been  superseded. 

Pet'ar-deer'  )  (pSfar-der'),  re.    [F.  petardier.l    (Mil.) 

Pet'ar-dler'  )     One  who  managed  a  petard. 

II  Pet'a-SUS  (p§f  a-siis),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  TreVooros.] 
(Gr,  &  Bom.  Antig.)  The  winged  cap  of  Mercury;  also, 
a  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned  hat  worn  by  Greeks  and 
Komans. 

Pe-tau'rlst  (pe-ta'rTst),  re.  [L.  petaurista  a  rope- 
dancer,  Gr.  7reTaupi(77->;s,  fr.  TreTaupi'feii'  to  dance  on  a 
rope,  fr.  Triravpov  a  pole,  a  stage  for  ropedancers  :  cf.  F. 
petauriste.l  (Zool.)  Any  flying  marsupial  of  the  genera 
Petaurus,  Phalangista,  Acrobata,  and  allied  genera.  See 
Flying  mouse,  under  Flying,  and  Phalangistee. 

II  Pe-tech'i-aB  (pe-tSk'I-e),  n.  pi.;  sing.  Petechia  (-T-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  XAj.  peteccia ;  cf.  F.  petechie.  It.  petecchia,  Sp. 
petequia,  Gr.  jrtTTa/ciov  a  label,  plaster.]  (Med.)  Small 
crimson,  purple,  or  livid  spots,  like  flea-bites,  due  to  ex- 
travasation of  blood,  wliich  appear  on  the  skin  in  malig- 
nant fevers,  etc. 

Pe-tech'1-al  (pe-tSk'T-al  or  pe-te'kT-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pe- 
techial, LL.  petecchialis.']  (3fed.)  Characterized  by,  or 
pertaining  to,  petechise  ;  spotted. 

Petechial  fever,  a  malignant  fever,  accompanied  with 
livid  spots  on  the  skin. 

Pe'ter  (pe'ter),  re.  A  common  baptismal  name  for  a 
man.     The  name  of  one  of  the  apostles. 

Peter  boat,  a  fishing  boat,  sharp  at  both  ends,  orMnally 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  but  now  common  in  certain  English 
rivers.  —  Peter  Funk,  the  auctioneer  in  a  mock  auction. 
[Cant,  U.  S.\ — Peter  pence,  or  Peter's  pence,  (a)  An  an- 
nual tax  or  tribute,  formerly  paid  by  the  English  people 
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to  the  pope,  being  a  penny  for  every  house,  payable  on 
Lammas  or  St.  Peter's  day ;  —  called  also  Rome  scot,  and 
hearth  money,  (b)  In  modem  times,  a  voluntary  contri- 
bution made  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  private  purse  of 
the  pope.  —  Peter's  Ash  (Zo'ol.),  a  haddock ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause the  black  spots,  one  on  each  side,  behind  the  gills, 
are  traditionally  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  fingers 
of  St.  Peter,  when  he  caught  the  fish  to  pay  the  tribute. 
The  name  is  applied,  also,  to  other  fishes  having  similar 
spots. 

P6'ter  (pe'ter),  v.  i.  {_i7np.  &  p.  p.  Petehed  (-terd) , 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  re.  Petering.]  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  To  be- 
come exhausted  ;  to  run  out ;  to  fail ;  —  used  generally 
with  out;  as,  that  mine  has  petered  out ;  his  political  in- 
fluence has  pe^ere^/ out.     [Slang,  U.S.'] 

Pet'er-«1  (pSt'er-el),  re.     {Zo'61.)  See  Petrel. 

Pet'e-re'ro  (pSt'e-re'ro),  re.     (Mil.)  See  Pederero. 

Pe'ter-man  (pe'ter-mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  Petermen  (-men). 
A  fisherman  ;  —  so  called  after  the  apostle  Peter.  [An 
obs.  local  term  in  Eng.]  Chapman. 

Pe'ter-Sham  (-sham),  n,  [Named  after  Lord  Peter- 
sham.'] A  rough,  knotted  woolen  cloth,  used  chiefly  for 
men's  overcoats ;  also,  a  coat  of  that  material. 

Pe'ter-wort'  (-wflrf),  n.  (Bot.)  See  Saint  Peter's- 
wort,  under  Saint. 

Pet'1-O-lar  (pet'i-o-ler),  1  a.  ICt.F.  pStiolaire.]  (Bot.) 

Pet'1-O-la-ry  (-IS-ry),  J  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  peti- 
ole, or  proceeding  from  it  ;  as,  a  petiolar  tendril ;  grow- 
ing or  supported  upon  a  petiole  ;  as,  a  petiolar  gland ; 
a  petiolar  bud. 

Pet'i-0-late  (pSt'i-S-ltt),  )  a.     [Cf.  F.  petiole.]     (Bot. 

Pet'1-O-la'ted  (-la'tSd),     )      &  Zo'dl.)  Having  a  stalk 
or  petiole ;  as,  apetiolate  leaf ;  the  petio- 
lated  abdomen  of  certain  Hymenoptera. 

Pet'1-Ole  (-51),  re.  [F.  petiole,  it.  L.pe- 

tiolus  a  little  foot,  a  fruit  stalk ;  cf.  pes, 

pedis,  afoot.]   1.  (Bot.)  A  leafstalk  ;  the 

,  footstalk  of  a  leaf,  connecting  the  blade 

with  the  stem.    See  Ulusl.  of  Leap. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  stalk  or  peduncle. 

Pet'1-Olea  (-old),  a.     Petiolate. 

Pet'1-Ol'U-late   (-ol'ii-lat),   a.     (Bot.) 
Supported  by  its  own  petiolule.      Gray. 

Pet'1-o-lule  (-0-lul),  re.    [Cf .  F.  peti- 
olule.]    (Bot.)  A  small,  petiole,  or  the   ivy  Leaf,  show- 
petiole  of  a  leaflet.  ing  :  a  Petiole  ; 

Pet'lt  (pSt'f  ;  F.  pe-te'),  a.     [F.    See     ^PY'^^''  <^  P"t 
Petty.]      Small;    little;    insignificant;     of  "le  Branch. 
mean  ;  —  same  as  Petty.  lObs.,  except  in  legal  language.] 

By  what  email,  petit  hints  does  the  mind  catch  hold  of  and 
recover  a  vanishing  notion.  South. 

Petit  constable,  an  inferior  civil  officer,  subordinate  to 
the  high  constable.  — Petit  jury,  a  jury  of  twelve  men, 
impaneled  to  try  causes  at  the  bar  of  a  court ;  —  so  called 
in  distinction  from  the  grand  jury.  —  Petit  larceny,  the 
stealing  of  goods  of,  or  under,  a  certain  specified  small 
value ;  —  opposed  to  grand  larceny.  The  distinction  is 
abolished  in  England.  —  Petit  maitre  (matr').  [F.,  lit.,  little 
master.]    A  fop ;  a  coxcomb ;  a  ladies'  man.     Goldsmith. 

—  Petit  serjeanty  (Eng.  Law),  the  tenure  of  lands  of  the 
crown,  by  the  service  of  rendering  annually  some  imple- 
ment of  war,  as  a  bow,  an  arrow,  a  sword,  a  flag,  etc. 

—  Petit  treason,  formerly,  in  England,  the  crime  of  kill- 
ing a  person  to  whom  the  offender  owed  duty  or  sub- 
jection, as  one's  husband,  master,  mistress,  etc.  The 
crime  is  now  not  distinguished  from  murder. 

Pe-ti'tion  (pe-tTsh'iin),  n.  [F.  pel'Uion,  L.  petitio,  fr. 
petere,  petitum,  to  beg,  ask,  seek ;  perh.  akin  to  'E.  feath- 
er, or  find.]  1.  A  prayer;  a  supplication  ;  an  implora- 
tion ;  an  entreaty ;  especially,  a  request  of  a  solemn  or 
formal  kind  ;  a  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Being,  or  to  a 
person  of  superior  power,  rank,  or  authority ;  also,  a  sin- 
gle clause  in  such  a  prayer. 
A  house  of  prayer  and  petition  for  thy  people.  1  Mace.  vii.  37. 
This  last  petition  heard  of  all  her  prayer.  Dryden. 
2.  A  formal  written  request  addressed  to  an  official 
person,  or  to  an  organized  body,  having  power  to  grant 
it ;  specifically  (Law),  a  supplication  to  government,  in 
either  of  its  branches,  for  the  granting  of  a  particular 
grace  or  right ;  —  in  distinction  from  a  memorial,  which 
cails  certain  facts  to  mind  ;  also,  the  written  document. 
Petition  of  right  (Law),  a  petition  to  obtain  possession 
or  restitution  of  property,  either  real  or  personal,  from 
the  Crown,  which  suggests  such  a  title  as  controverts  tlie 
title  of  the  Crown,  grounded  on  facts  disclosed  in  the 
petition  itself.  Mozley  &  W.  —  The  Petition  of  Right  (Bnq. 
Hist.),  the  parliamentary  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  assented  to  by  Charles  I. 

Pe-ti'tion,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Petitioned  (-und) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Petitionino.]     To  make  a  prayer  or  re- 
quest to ;  to  ask  from  ;  to  solicit ;  to  entreat ;  especially, 
to  make  a  formal  written  supplication,  or  application  to, 
as  to  any  branch  of  tlie  government ;  as,  to  petition  the 
court ;  to  petition  the  governor. 
You  have  . .  .  petitioned  all  the  gods  for  my  prosperity.    Shak. 
Pe-ti'tion,  V.  i.    To  make  a  petition  or  solicitation. 
Pe-tl'tion-a-ri-ly  (-a-ri-ly),  adv.     By  way  of  begging 
the  question  ;  by  an  assumption.     [iJ.]     Sir  T.  Browne. 
Pe-ti'tion-a-ry  (-rj),  a.     1.  Supplicatory  ;  making  a 
petition. 

Pardon  Rome,  and  thy  petitionary  countrymen.     Shak. 
2.  Containing  a  petition ;  of  the  nature  of  a  petition  ; 
as,  a  petitionary  epistle.  Swift. 

Pe-ti'tion-ee'  (-5'),  re.    A  person  cited  to  answer,  or 
defend  against,  a  petition. 
Pe-tl'tion-er  (-er),  «.     One  who  presents  a  petition. 
Pe-ti'tion-ing,  n.    The  act  of  presenting  a  petition  ;  a 
supplication. 

Pet'i-tor  (pgf  r-ter),  re.  [L.,  fr.  pfi^ere  to  seek.]  One 
who  seeks  or  asksj  aseeker;  anapplicant.  [/?.]  Fuller. 
Pot'i-tO-ry  (-to-rjf),  a.  [L.  petitorius,  fr.  petere,  peti- 
tum, to  beg,  ask:  cf.  F. petitoire.]  Petitioning  ;  solicit- 
ing ;  supplicating.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
Petitory  suit  or  action  (Admiralty  Lniv),  a  suit  in  which 
the  mere  title  to  property  is  litigated  and  sought  to  be 
enforced,  as  distinguished  from  a  possessory  suit ;  also 
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(Scots  Law),  a  suit  wherein  the  plaintiff  claims  something 
as  due  him  by  the  defendant.  Burrilt. 

Pe-tong' (pe-tong'),  re.     (Metal.)  See  Packfong. 

Pe-tral'o-gy  (pe-tr51'o-jy),  n.    See  Petrology. 

Pet'ra-ry  (pet'rS-ry),  re.  [L.  petra  stone.  Cf.  Sp. 
petraria,  and  E.  Pederero.]  An  ancient  war  engine  for 
hurling  stones. 

Pe-tre'an  (pe-tre'an),  a.  [L.  petraeus,  Gr.  jrfTpaios,  f r. 
ireVpa  a  rock.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  rock.       G.  S.  Faber. 

Pe'tre  (pe'ter),  re.     See  Saltpeter. 

Pet'rel  (pSt'rel ;  377),  n.  [F.  petrel;  a  dim.  of  the 
name  Peter,  L.  Petrus,  Gr.  irerpo?  a  stone  (Johti  i.  42) ; 
—  probably  so  called  in  allusion  to  St.  Peter's  walk- 
ing on  the  sea.  See  Petrify.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of 
numerous  species  of  long- 
winged  sea  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  Procellaridse. 
The  small  petrels,  or  Mother 
Carey's  chickens,  belong  to 
Oceanites,  Oceanodroma, 
Procellaria,  and  several  al- 
lied genera. 

Diving  petrel,  any  bird  of 
the  genus  Pelecanoides.  They 
chiefly  inhabit  the  southern 
hemisphere.  —  Fulmar  petrel, 
Giant  petrel.  See  Fulmar.  — 
Pintado  petrel,  the  Cape  pigeon.  See  under  Cape.  — 
Stormy  petrel,  any  one  of  several  small  petrels,  especially 
Procellaria  pelagica,  or  Mother  Carey's  chicken,  com- 
mon on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Pe-tres'cence  (pe-tres'sens),  re.  The  process  of  chan- 
ging into  stone ;  petrifaction. 

_Pe-tres'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  petra  rock,  stone,  Gr. 
TreVpa.]  Petrifying;  converting  into  stone ;  a,s,  petrescent 
water.  Boyle. 

Pet'ri-fac'tion  (pSt'rT-fSk'shun),  re.     [See  Petrify.] 

1.  Tlie  process  of  petrifying,  or  changing  into  stone  ; 
conversion  of  any  organic  matter  (animal  or  vegetable) 
into  stone,  or  a  substance  of  stony  hardness. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  petrified. 

3.  That  which  is  petrified ;  popularly,  a  body  incrusted 
with  stony  matter ;  an  incrustation. 

4.  Fig.:  Hardness;  callousness;  obduracy.  "Petri- 
faction of  the  soul."  Cudworth. 

Pet'ri-fac'tlve  (-tiv),  a.  1.  Having  the  quality  of 
converting  organic  matter  into  stone ;  petrifying. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  petrifaction. 

The  .  .  .  petrifactive  mutations  of  hard  bodies.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pe-trif'iC  (pe-trif'Tk),  a.  ICi.V.petrifique.]  Petri- 
fying ;  petrifactive. 

Death  with  his  mace  petrific,  cold  and  dry.       Milton. 

Pet'rl-fl-cate  (pSt'iI-f  i-kat  or  pe-trlf'T-kat),  v.  t.  To 
petrify.     [_Obs.] 

Our  hearts petrificated  were.      J.  Hal!  (1640). 

Pet'ri-fl-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  petrification. 
See  Petrify.]     1.  See  Petrifaction. 

2.  Fig.  :  Obduracy ;  callousness.  Hallywell. 

Pet'ri-fy  (p5t'rT-fi),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Petrified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  re.  Petrifying  (-fi'Tng).]  [L.  petra 
rock,  Gr.  Tterpa  (akin  to  TreVpo?  a  stone)  -|-  -fy  :  cf .  F. 
pkrifier.  Cf.  Parrot,  Petrel,  Pier.]  1.  To  convert, 
as  any  animal  or  vegetable  matter,  into  stone  or  stony 
substance. 

A  river  that  petrifies  any  sort  of  wood  or  leaves.    Kirwan. 

2.  To  make  callous  or  obdurate  ;  to  stupefy  ;  to  para- 
lyze ;  to  transform,  a,3  by  petrifaction  ;  as,  to  petrify  the 
heart.     Young.     '■•  Petrifying  accnvsicy."    Sir  IV.  Scott. 
And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce.  Pope. 

The  poor,  petrified  journeyman,  quite  unconscious  of  what 
he  was  doing.  De  Quincey. 

A  hideous  fatalism,  wliich  ought,  logically,  to  petrify  your 
volition.  G.  Mliot. 

Pet'rl-£y,  v.  i.  1.  To  become  stone,  or  of  a  stony 
hardness,  as  organic  matter  by  calcareous  deposits. 

2.  Fig. :  To  become  stony,  callous,  or  obdurate. 
Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow, 
And  petrify  with  grief.  Dryden. 

Pe'trine  (pe'trin),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Peter ; 
as,  the  Peirine  Epistles. 

Pet'ro-  (pet'ro-).  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  TreVpa 
a  rock,  TreVpoj  a  stone  ;  as,  petrology,  petroglyxAac. 

Pe-trog'a-le  (pe-trSg'a-le),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  niipa.  a 
rock  -f-  yoXri  a  weasel.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  Australian  kanga- 
roo of  the  genus  Petrogale,  as  the  rock  wallaby  (P.  pe- 
nicillala). 

Pet'ro-glyph'ic  (pSf  ro-glTftk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  petroglyphy. 

Pe-trogay-phy  (pe-troglT-fy),  re.  [Petro-  +  Gr. 
y\v(j)eLv  to  carve.]  The  art  or  operation  of  carving  fig- 
ures or  inscriptions  on  rock  or  stone. 

Pet'ro-graph'io  (pSt'ro-grSf'ik),  1  a.     Pertaining   to 

Pet'ro-graph'ic-al  (-T-kol),  )     petrography. 

Pe-trog'ra-phy  (pe-trog'ra-fy),  re.  [Petro- -j--graj}hy.] 

1.  The  art  of  writing  on  stone. 

2.  The  scientific  description  of  rocks ;  that  department 
of  science  which  investigates  the  constitution  of  rocks  ; 
petrology. 

Pet'ro-hy'oid  (pSt'ro-hl'oid),  a.  [Petro-  +  hyoid.] 
(Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  petrous,  or  periotic,  portion 
of  the  skull  and  the  hyoid  arch ;  as,  the  petrohyoid  mus- 
cles of  the  frog. 

Pe-trol'  (pe-trol';  277),  n.     Petroleum.     [P.] 

Pet'ro-la'tum  (pSfrfi-la'tum),  n.  (Chem.  &  Pharm.) 
A  semisolid  unctuous  substance,  neutral,  and  without 
taste  or  odor,  derived  from  petroleum  by  distilling  o(T 
the  ligliter  portions  .and  purifying  the  residue.  It  is  a 
yellowish,  fatlike  mass,  transparent  in  thin  layers,  and 
somewhat  fluorescent.  It  is  used  as  a  bland  protective 
dressing,  and  as  a  substitute  for  fatty  materials  in  oint- 
ments. U.  S.  Pharm. 

m^^  Petrolatum  is  the  officinal  name  for  the  purified 
product.     Cosmnline  and  vaseline  are  commercial  names 


for  substances  essentially  the  same,  but  differing  sUghtly 
in  appearance  and  consistency  or  fusibility. 

Pe-tro'le-um  (pe-tro'le-iim),  n.  [NL.,  f  r.  L.  petra  a 
rock  -|-  oleum  oil :  cf .  F.  petrole.  Cf .  Petrify,  and  On..] 
Rock  oil,  mineral  oil,  or  natural  oil,  a  dark  brown  or 
greenish  inflammable  liquid,  which,  at  certain  points, 
exists  in  the  upper  strata  of  the  eartli,  from  whence  it 
is  pumped,  or  forced  by  pressure  of  the  gas  attending 
it.  It  consists  of  a  coiuple.x  mixture  of  various  hydro- 
carbons, largely  of  the  methane  series,  but  may  vary 
much  in  appearance,  composition,  and  properties.  It  is 
refined  by  distillation,  and  the  products  include  kerosene, 
benzine,  gasoline,  parafiin,  etc. 

Petroleum  spirit,  a  volatile  liquid  obtained  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  crude  petroleum  at  a  temperature  of  170° 
Fahr.,  or  below.  The  term  is  rather  loosely  applied  to 
a  considerable  range  of  products,  including  benzine  and 
ligroin.  The  terms  j^etroleinn  ether,  and  naj'htha,  are 
sometimes  applied  to  the  still  more  volatile  products,  in- 
cluding rhigolene,  gasoline,  cymogene,  etc. 

II  P^'tro'leur'  (pS'trS'ler'),  re.  m.  \  [F.]      One  who 

II  P6'tro'leuse'  (pa'tro'lez'),  re.  /.  )  makes  use  of 
petroleum  for  incendiary  purposes. 

Pet'ro-line  (pet'ro-lln  or  -len),  n.  (Chem.)  A  par- 
affin obtained  from  petroleum  from  Rangoon  in  India, 
and  practically  identical  with  ordinary  paraffin. 

Pet'ro-log'lo  (-ISj'ik),      )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  pe- 

Pet'ro-log'ic-al  (-T-kol),  )      trology. 

Pet'ro-log'lo-al-ly,  adv.     According  to  petrology. 

Pe-trol'o-glst  (pe-tr51'6-jist),  n.  One  who  is  versed 
in  petrology. 

Pe-trol'0-gy  (-J3?);K.  [Petro- -\- -logy.]  1.  The  de- 
partment of  science  which  is  concerned  with  the  mineral- 
ogical  and  chemical  composition  of  rocks,  and  with  their 
classification ;  lithology. 

2.  A  treatise  on  petrology. 

Pet'ro-mas'toid  (pSt'ro-mils'toid),  a.  [Petro-  +  mas- 
toid.] (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  petrous  and 
mastoid  parts  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  periotic. 

Pet'rO-my'ZOnt  (-mi'zSnt),  re.  [Petro-  -\-  Gr.  iiv^eiv 
to  suck  in.]     (Zo'dl.)  A  lamprey. 

Pet'ro-nel  (p5t'r6-nSl),  re.  [OF.  petrinal,  fr.  peitrine, 
petrine,  the  breast,  F.poitrine;  —  so  called  because  it 
was  placed  against  the  breast  in  order  to  fire.  See  Poi- 
trel.]  a  sort  of  hand  cannon,  or  portable  firearm,  used 
in  France  in  the  15th  century. 

Pe-tro'sal  (pe-tro'sal),  a.  [See  Petrous.]  (Anat.)  (a) 
Hard  ;  stony  ;  petrous ;  as,  the  petrosal  bone  ;  petrosal 
part  of  the  temporal  bone,  (b)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in 
the  region  of,  the  petrous,  or  petrosal,  bone,  or  the  cor> 
responding  part  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Petrosal  bone  (Anat.),  a  bone  corresponding  to  the  pe- 
trous portion  of  the  temporal  bone  of  man  ;  or  one  form- 
ing more  or  less  of  the  periotic  capsule. 

Pe-tro'sal,  re.  (Anat.)  (a)  A  petrosal  bone,  (h)  The 
auditory  capsule.  Owen. 

Pet'ro-sl'les  (pSfrS-si'leks),  re.  [Petro-  +  iiVea:.] 
(Min.)  Felsite. 

Pet'ro-si-li'clous  (-sT-lish'Qs),  a.  Containing,  or  con- 
sisting of,  petrosilex. 

Pet'ro-ste'a-rine  (-ste'a-rTn),  n.  [Petro-  -f-  stearine.'] 
A  solid  unctuous  material,  of  which  candles  are  made. 

Pe'trous  (pe'trus),  a.  [L.  pelrosus,  fr.  petra  a 
stone.]  1.  Like  stone;  hard,  stony;  rocky;  as,  the 
petrous  part  of  the  temporal  bone.  Hooper. 

2.  (Anat.)  Same  as  Petrosal. 

Pet'ti-chaps  (-tT-ch5ps),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Pettychaps. 

Pet'ti-coat  (pSt'tl-kot),  re.  [Petty  -\-  coat.]  A  loose 
under-garment  worn  by  women,  and  covering  the  body 
below  the  waist. 

Petticoat  government,  government  by  women,  whether 
in  politics  or  domestic  affairs.  [Colloq.]  —  Petticoat  pipe 
(Locomotives),  a  short,  flaring  pipe  surrounding  tlie  blast 
nozzle  in  the  smoke  box,  to  equalize  the  draft. 

Pet'ti-fog  (-fog),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pettifogged 
(-fogd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pettifogging  (-fog'ging).]  [Pet- 
ty-\- fog  to  pettifog.]  To  do  a  petty  business  as  a  law- 
yer ;  also,  to  do  law  business  in  a  petty  or  tricky  way. 
"  He  takes  no  money,  but  pettifogs  gratis."      S.  Butler. 

Pet'ti-fog,  V.  t.  To  advocate  like  a  pettifogger ;  to 
argue  trickily ;  as,  to  pettifog  a  claim.     [Colloq.] 

Pet'ti-fog'ger  (-fSg'ger),  n.  A  lawyer  who  deals  in 
petty  cases ;  an  attorney  whose  methods  are  mean  and 
tricky ;  an  inferior  lawyer. 

A  pettijoyyer  was  lord  chancellor.         Macaulap. 

Pet'ti-fog' ger-y  (-f),  n. ;  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).    The  practice 
or  arts  of  a  pettifogger ;  disreputable  tricks  ;  quibbles. 
Quirks  of  law,  and  pettif'oyoeries.  Harrow. 

Pet'ti-fog'ging  (-ging),  a.     Paltry  ;  quibbling ;  mean, 

Pet'ti-fog'ging,  re.     Pettifoggery. 

Pet'ti-fog'U-lize  (-f5g'ii-llz),  v.  i.  To  act  as  a  petti- 
fogger; to  use  contemptible  tricks.  He  Quincey. 

Pet'ti-ly,  adr.     In  a  petty  manner ;  frivolously. 

Pet'ti-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pettj' 
or  paltry ;  littleness ;  nie;uines.s. 

Pet'tlsh  (-ttsh),  a.  [From  Pet.]  Fretful ;  peevish  } 
moody;  capricious;  inclined  to  ill  temper.  "A  pettish 
kind  of  humor."  Sterne. — Pst'tlsh-ly,  drft'.  —  Pet'- 
tlsh-ness,  re. 

Pet'tl-toes  (-tT-toz),  n.  pi.  [Petty  -f-  toes.]  The  toes 
or  feet  of  a  pig,  — often  used  as  food  ;  sometimes,  in  con- 
tempt, the  hiinmn  feet.  Shak. 

II  Pet'tO  (pi3t't6),  re.     [It.,  fr.  L.  pectus.]    The  breast. 

In  petto,  in  the  breast ;  hence,  in  secrecy  ;  in  reserve. 

Pet'ty  (-ty),  a.  [Compar.  Pettier  (-tl-er) ;  supert. 
Pettiest.]  [OK.  petit,  F.  petit;  prol)ab!y  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, and  akin  to  E.  piece.  Cf.  I^tit.]  Little ;  trifling ; 
iiuonsiderable  ;  also,  interior ;  subonlinate  ;  as,  a  petty 
fault ;  a  petty  prince.  Denhain. 

Like  n  petty  god 
I  wulki'd  about,  nilmirod  of  nil.  Milton. 

Petty  averages.  See  under  Average.  —  P«tty  cash,  money 
expended  or  received  in  small  items  or  amounts.  —  Petty 
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officer,  a  subofficer  in  the  navy,  as  a  gunner,  etc.,  corre- 
sponding to  a  noncommissioned  officer  in  tlie  army. 

|lg^=  For  petty  constable,  petty  jury,  petty  larceny, 
petty  treason,  see  Petit. 

Syn.  —  Little  ;  diminutive  ;  inconsiderable  ;  inferior ; 
trifling ;  trivial ;  unimportant ;  frivolous, 

Pet'ty-chaps  (pet'ty-chops),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  small  European  singing  birds  of  the 
subfamily  Sylviinse,  as  the  willow  warbler,  the  chift- 
chatt,  and  the  golden  warbler  (Sylvia  horlensis). 

Pet'ty-Whin  (-hwin),  n.  [Petty  +  whin.]  (Bot.) 
The  needle  furze.     See  under  Needle. 

Pet'U-lance  (pet'u-lans ;  135),  I  n.       [L.    petulantia  : 

Pet'U-lan-cy  (pet'ft-lon-sy),  (  cf.  F.  petulance.  See 
Petulant.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  petulant ;  tem- 
porary peevishness ;  pettishness ;  capricious  ill  humor. 
^' The petulancy  of  our  words."  B.  Jonson. 

Like  pritle  in  some,  and  like  petulance  in  others.  Clarendon. 
The  lowering  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown.     Cowper. 

Syn.  —  Petulance,  Peevishness.  —  Peevishness  implies 
the  permanence  of  a  sour,  fretful  temper ;  petulance  im- 
plies temporary  or  capricious  irritation. 

Pet'U-lant  (-lont),  a.  [L.  petulans,  -antis,  prop.,  mak- 
ing slight  attacks  upon,  from  a  lost  dim.  of  petere  to  fall 
upon,  to  attack  :  ct.  F.  petulant.  See  Petition.]  1.  For- 
ward ;  pert ;  insolent ;  wanton.     [06«.]  Burton. 

2-  Capriciously  fretful ;  characterized  by  ill-natured 
freakishness ;  irritable.    "  Peiuian^  moods."    Macaulay. 

Syn.  — Irritable;  ill-humored;  peevish;  cross;  fret- 
ful ;  querulous. 

Pet'U-lant-ly,  adv.     In  a  petulant  manner. 

Pe-tul'ci-ty  (pe-tuI'sT-ty),».  [See  Petuloous.]  Wan- 
tonness ;  friskiness.     \_Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Pe-tUl'COUS  (-kus),  0.  [L.  petulcios.  Cf.  Petulant.] 
Wanton  ;  frisky  ;  histful.     \_Obs.']  J.  V.  Cane. 

Pe-tu'ni-a  (pe-tu'nl-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Btaz.  petim  to- 
bacco. ]  (Bot. )  A  genus  of  solanaceous  herbs  with  funnel- 
form  or  salver-shaped  corollas.  Two  species  are  common 
in  cultivation,  Petunia  violacea,  with  reddish  purple 
flowers,  and  P.  nyctaginiflora,  with  white  flowers.  There 
are  also  many  hybrid  forms  with  variegated  corollas. 

Pe-tunse'    )  (pe-tuns'),  n.    [From  the  Chinese.]   Pow- 

Pe-tuntse'  [      dered  feldspar,  kaolin,  or  quartz,  used 

Pe-tuntze' )      in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

Pet'worth  mar'ble  (pSt'wflrth  mar'b'l).  A  kind  of 
shell  marble  occurring  in  the  Wealden  clay  at  Petworth, 
in  Sussex,  England  ;  —  called  also  Sussex  marble. 

PetZ'ite  (-sit),  re.  [From  Petz,  who  analyzed  it.] 
{Min.)  A  telluride  of  silver  and  gold,  related  to  hessite. 

Peu-ced'a-nin  (pfi-sSd'a-nTn),  re.  [Chem.)  A  tasteless 
white  crystalline  substance,  extracted  from  the  roots  of 
the  sulphurwort  {Peucedanum),  masterwort  {Imperato- 
Tia),  and  other  related  plants;  —  called  also  imperatorin. 

Peu'cil  (pii'sTl),  n.  [Gr.  tteukij  pine  tree.]  {Chem.) 
A  liquid  resembling  camphene,  obtained  by  treating  tur- 
pentine hydrochloride  with  lime.    [Written  a\sopeucyl.'\ 

Pew  (pii),  n.  [OE. pewe,  OF.  puie  parapet,  balustrade, 
balcony,  f r.  L.  podium  an  elevated  place,  a  jutty,  balcony, 
a  parapet  or  balcony  in  the  circus,  where  the  emperor  and 
other  distinguished  persons  sat,  Gr.  ttoSioj/,  dim.  of  ttou's, 
vroSos,  foot; — hence  the  Latin  sense  of  a  raised  place 
(orig.  as  a  rest  or  support  for  the  foot).  See  Foot,  and 
cf.  Podium,  Pot.]  1.  One  of  the  compartments  in  a 
church  which  are  separated  by  low  partitions,  and  have 
long  seats  upon  which  several  persons  may  sit ;  —  some- 
times called  slip.  Pews  were  originally  made  square,  but 
are  now  usually  long  and  narrow. 

2.  Any  structure  shaped  like  a  church  pew,  as  a  stall, 
formerly  used  by  money  lenders,  etc.  ;  a  box  in  a  thea- 
ter ;  a  pen ;  a  sheepfold.     iObs.l  Pepys.     Milton. 

Pew  opener,  an  usher  in  a  cliurch.    [Eng.\  Dickens. 

Pew,  V.  t.    To  furnish  with  pews.     \_E.'\  Ash. 

Pe'wee    (pe'we),    n.       [So    called    from    its    note.] 

1.  {Zo'dl.)  A  common  American  ty- 
rant flycatcher  {Sayornis  phosbe,  or  S. 
fuscus).  Called  also^ewrt,  and phcebe. 

2.  The  woodcock.        \_Local,  U.  5.] 

Wood    pewee    {Zo'dl.), 
(Contopus  virens)  similar  to 
pewee   (see  Pewee,   1),  but 
smaller  size. 

Pe'wet  (pe'wet),  re.    {Zool. 
Same  as  Pewit. 

Pew'Iel'lOW  (pu'fel'IS), 
n.  1.  One  who  occupies 
the  same  pew  with  another. 

2.  An  intimate  associate ; 
a  companion.  Shak. 

Pe'wit  (pe'wTt),  re. 
[Prob.  of  imitative  origin  ; 
cf.  OD.  piewit,  D.  kievit, 
a.  kibitz.^  {Zo'dl.)  {a)  The 
lapwing.  (6)  The  European  PeweeCSayonuspAcKbe).  (Ji) 
black-headed,  or  laughmg,  j-        /     \/s/ 

gull  {Xema  ridibundus).  See  under  Laughing,  (c)  The 
pewee.     [Written  also  peevit,  peewit,  pewet.'] 

Pew'ter  (pu'ter),  n.  [OE.  pewtyr,  OF.  peutre,  peau- 
tre,  piautre :  cf .  D.  peauter,  piauter,  It.  peltro,  Sp.  &  Pg. 
peltre,  LL.  peutreum,  pestrum.  Cf.  Spelter.]  1.  A 
hard,  tough,  but  easily  fusible,  alloy,  originally  consisting 
of  tin  with  a  little  lead,  but  afterwards  modified  by  the 
addition  of  copper,  antimony,  or  bismuth. 

2.  Utensils  or  vessels  made  of  pewter,  as  dishes,  por- 
ringers, drinking  vessels,  tankards,  pots. 

IJ^"  Pewter  was  formerly  much  used  for  domestic  uten- 
sils.   Inferior  sorts  contain  a  large  proportion  of  lead. 

Pew'ter-ei'  (-er),  n.  One  whose  occupation  it  is  to 
make  utensils  of  pewter  ;  a  pewtersmith.  Shak. 

Pew'ter-y  (-y),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  resembling,  pew- 
ter ;  as,  a  pewtery  taste. 

Pcs'i-ty  (peks'i-ty),  re.  [L.  pexitas,  fr.  pexus  woolly, 
nappy,  p.  p.  of  pectere  to  comb.]     Nap  of  cloth.      [06s.] 


Pey'er'S  glands'  (pi'erz  glSndz').  [So  called  from  J. 
K.  Peyer,  who  described  them  in  1677.]  {Anat.)  Patches 
of  lymphoid  nodules  in  the  walls  of  the  small  intestines  ; 
agminated  glands  ;  —  called  also  Peyer's  patches.  In  ty- 
phoid fever  they  become  the  seat  of  ulcers  which  are  re- 
garded as  the  characteristic  organic  lesion  of  that  disease. 

Pey'trel  (pii'trel),  re.  [OF.  peitral.  See  Poiteel.] 
{Anc.  Armor)  The  breastplate  of  a  horse's  armor  or  har- 
ness. [Spelt  also ^ertreZ.]   See  Poitrel.  [06«.]   Chaticer. 

II  Pe-zi'za(pe-zi'za),  n.  [NL.,  corrupt,  from  L.  pezica 
a  sessile  mushroom,  f r.  Gr.  Tre'f  19,  f r.  Tre^a,  7rou5,  a  foot.  ] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  fungi  embracing  a  great  number  of 
species,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  regular 
cuplike  form  and  deep  colors. 

Pez'i-ZOld  (pez'i-zoid),  0.  [_Peziza  -\-  -oid.']  {Bot.) 
Resembling  a  fungus  of  the  genus  Peziza  ;  having  a  cup- 
like form. 

II  Plen'nig  (pfSn'nig),  re. ;  pi.  Pfennigs  (-nigz),  G. 
Pfennige  (-nig-e).  [G.  See  Penny.]  A  small  copper 
coin  of  Germany.  It  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  mark, 
or  about  a  quarter  of  a  cent  in  United  States  currency. 

II  Pha-cellUS  (fa-sel'liis),  re.  /  pi.  Phacelli  (-li).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  (/jtxKeAos  a  bundle  of  fagots.]  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the 
filaments  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  gastric  cavity  of 
certain  jellyfishes. 

Phac'O-Chere  (fak'S-ker),  n.  [Gr.  ijiaKOi  a  lentil  seed, 
a  wart -f- Yotpo?  a  pig.]     {Zool.)  The  wart  hog. 

Pha'COld  (fa'koid),  a.  [Gr.  ^axo;  a  lentil  -)-  -oid.} 
Resembling  a  lentil ;  lenticular. 

Phac'O-lite  (fSk'S-lIt),  n.     [Gr.  <j>aK6?  lentil  4-  -lile.^ 
(Min.)  A  colorless  variety  of  chabazite  ; 
the  original  was  from  Leipa,  in  Bohemia. 

II  Pha'cops  (fa'kops),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
(paKoi  a  lentil  +  <"'/'>  wtos,  the  eye.]  {Pale- 
on.)  A  genus  of  trilobites  found  in  the  Si- 
lurian and  Devonian  formations.  Phacops 
bufo  is  one  of  the  most  common  species. 

PhSB-a'cian  (fe-a'slmn),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Phaeacians,  a  f,abulous  sea- 
faring people  fond  of  the  feast,  the  lyre, 
and  tiie  dance,  mentioned  by  Homer. 

Phae'no-gam  (fe'no-gSm),  re.  {Bot.) 
Ahy  plant  of  theclass  Ph«nogamia. 

II  Phae'no-ga'mi-a  (fe'no-ga'ml-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,' fr. 
(^atVeii' to  show -|- yafios  marriage.]  (i?oZ.)  The  class  of 
flowering  plants  including  all  which  have  true  flowers 
with  distinct  floral  organs  ;  phanerogamia. 

Phae'no-ga'ml-an  (-ga'mi-an),  i  a.    Same  as  PhjENog- 

Phae'no-gam'ic  (-gam'lk),        (     amods. 

PhaB-nog'a-mous  (fe^nog'sUmiis),  a.  {Bot.)  Having 
true  flowers  with  distinct  floral  organs  ;  flowering. 

Phae-nom'e-non,  re.     [L.]     See  Phenomenon. 

Phae'O-SpOre  (fe'o-spor),  re.  [Gr.  (^atos  dusky  -|-  E. 
spoi'e.']  {Bot.)  A  brownish  zoospore,  characteristic  of 
an  order  {Phososporese)  of  dark  green  or  olive-colored 
algae.  —  Phae'O-spor'lc  (-spSr'Ik),  a. 

Pha'S-thon  (fa'e-thi5n),  n.  [L.,  Phaethon  (in  sense  1), 
fr.  Gr.  Sae'flwi',  fr.  <j>ae9ei.v,  (fideiv,  to  shine.  See  Phan- 
tom.] 1.  {Class.  Myth.)  The  son  of  Helios  (Phoebus), 
that  is,  the  son  of  light,  or  of  the  sim.  He  is  fabled  to 
have  obtained  permission  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
in  doing  which  his  want  of  skill  would  have  set  the  world 
on  fire,  had  he  not  been  struck  with  a  thunderbolt  by 
Jupiter,  and  hurled  headlong  into  the  river  Po. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  oceanic  birds  including  the  tropic 
birds. 

Pha'e-ton  (-t5n),  re.  [F.  phaeton  a  kind  of  carriage, 
fr.  Phaethon  Phaethon,  the  son  of  Helios.  See  Phae- 
thon.] 1.  A  four-wheeled  carriage  (with  or  without  a 
top),  open,  or  having  no  side  pieces,  in  front  of  the  seat. 
It  is  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses. 

2.  See  Phaethon. 

3.  {Zo'dl. )  A  handsome  Amer- 
ican butterfly  {Euphydryas,  or 
Melitasa,  Phaeton).  The  upper 
side  of  the  wings  is  black, 


Phaeton  (3).  a  Larva  i  6  Pupa ;  r  Butterfly  with  Wings  reversed 
on  right  side. 

with  orange-red  spots  and  marginal  crescents,  and  sev- 
eral rows  of  cream-colored  spots ;  —  called  also  Baltimore. 

Phag'e-de'na  (faj'e-de'na),  re.  [L.  phagedaena,  Gr. 
i^ays&awa,  fr.  (fiayelv  to  eat.]  {Med.)  (a)  A  canine  appe- 
tite ;  bulimia.  [06s.]  {b)  Spreading,  obstinate  ulceration. 

Phag'e-den'io  (-den'Ik),    )  a.  [L.  phagedaenicus,  Gr. 

Phag'e-den'ic-al  (-T-k«l),  |  (^ayeSatwco;  :  cf.  F.  pha- 
gedenique.']  {Med.)  Of,  like,  or  pertaining  to,  phagedena ; 
used  in  the  treatment  of  phagedena ;  as,  a  phagedenic 
ulcer  or  medicine.  ^  re.     A  phagedenic  medicine. 

Phag'e-de'nOUS  (-de'niis),  a.     {3fed.)  Phagedenic. 

Phag'0-cyte  (fag'6-sit),  re.  [Gr.  ^ayeti/  to  eat  -|-  kuto! 
a  hollow  vessel.]  {Physiol.)  A  leucocyte  which  plays  a 
part  in  retrogressive  processes  by  taking  up  (eating),  in 
the  form  of  fine  granules,  the  parts  to  be  removed. 

II  Pha-i'no-pep'la  (ft-i'no-pep'la),  «.  [NL.,from  Gr. 
cjiaetvo?  shining  +  TreVAos  robe.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  small  crested 
passerine  bird  (Pha'inopepla  nitens),  native  of  Mexico 
and  the  Southwestern  United  States.  The  adult  male 
is  of  a  uniform  glossy  blue-black ;  the  female  is  brown- 
ish.    Called  also  black  flycatcher. 

Phak'O-SCOpe  (fak'o-skop),  re.  [Gr.  i^axd;  a  lentil,  or 
a  lenticular  body  +  -scope.']  (Physiol.)  An  instrument 
for  studying  the  meclianism  of  accommodation. 

II  Pha-lae'na  (fa-le'na),  71.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <j>aKMva,  <j>d\- 
Aaiva,  a  kind  of  moth.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  Linnsean  genus  which 
included  the  moths  in  general. 


.   (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to   the  phalanges. 


Squirrel  Phalanger  (Belt- 
deus  sciureiis). 

(Anat.)  Phalangeal. 


Pha-lse'nld  (fa-le'nTd),  n.  [Gr.  <t>a.\ai.vo.,  (fydkXatva,  a 
kind  of  motli.]  (Zool.)  Any  moth  of  the  family  Phalse- 
nidte,  of  which  the  cankerworms  are  examples  ;  a  geom- 
etrid. 

Pha-lan'ge-al  (-iSn'je-ni),  i 

Pha-lan'gal  (fa-lan'gal), 
See  Phalanx,  2. 

Pha-lan'ger  (fa-ian'jer), 
re.  [Cf.  F.  phalanger.  See 
Phalanx.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  mar- 
supial belonging  to  Phalan- 
gista,  Cuscus,  Pelavrus,  and 
other  genera  of  the  family 
Phalangistidx.  They  are 
arboreal,  and  the  species  of 
Petaurus  are  furnished  with  \ 
lateral  parachutes.  See  Fly- 
ing phalanger,  under  Flying. 

II  Pha-lan'ges   (-jez),   re., 
pi.  of  Phalanx. 

Pha-lan'gi-al  (-jT-ol), )  „ 

Pha-lan'gi-an  (-an),     j    ' 

Pha-lan'gid  (-jid),  n. ;  pi.  Phalangides  (-jT-dez). 
(Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Phalangoidea. 

Pha-lan'gi-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  phalanginm  a  kind  of 
venomous  spider,  Gr.  (^oAayytov,  f r.  4>aAay^  a  spider.  Cf. 
Phalanx.]  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Phalangoidea. 

Pha-lan'gist  (-jTst),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  arboreal  mar- 
supial of  the  genus  Phalangista.  The  vulpine  phalan- 
gist  (P.  vulpina)  is  the  largest  species,  the  full  grown 
male  being  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long.  It  has  a 
large  bushy  tail. 

Phal'an-gis'ter  (fal'Sn-jTs'ter),  I  re.     (Zo'dl.)  Same  as 

Phal'an-gis'tlne  (-tTn_  or  -tin),  )     Phalangist. 

Phal'an-gite  (fal'an-jit),  re.  [Gr.  <|)oAayyi.'Tr;s  :  cf.  F. 
phalangites    A  soldier  belonging  to  a  phalanx.     [Ofo.] 

II  Phal'an-gOl'de-a (-goi'de-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  P/iO' 
langium  the  daddy  longlegs 
(see  Phalangious)  +  Gr. 
etSos  form.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  divi- 
sion of  Arachnoidea,  includ- 
ing the  daddylonglegs  or  har- 
vestman  (Phalangium)  and 
many  similar  kinds.  They 
have  long,  slender,  many- 
jointed  legs  ;  usually  a  round- 
ed, segmented  abdomen ;  and 
chelate  jaws.  They  breathe 
by  tracheae.  Called  also  Pha- 
langides, Phalangidea,  Pha- 
langiida,  and  Opilionea. 
Pha'lan'st^re'    (fa'laN'- 


Phalangoidea. 


star'),m.   [F.]  A  phalanstery,   vl  Under  side  of  a  male  P/ia- 

Ph4l'a£-ste'ri-an    (fal'an-      fi"?"""  •  i  P^J.R!,'!  ■.  ^^he- 


licera  or  Mandible  ;  g  li  kl 
Bases  of  the  Legs  ;  d  Ab- 
domen. 
B    One   of    the    Chelicerse, 
much  enlarged. 


Phal'an-ste'ri-an   (fai'an- 

ste'ri-an),  a.  [F.  phalunste- 
rien,  a.  &  n.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  phalansterianism. 

Phal'an-ste'rl-an,  n.    One 
who  favors  the  system'of  phalansteries  proposed  by  Fou- 
rier. 

Pha-lan'ster-ism  (fa-15n'ster-Tz'm),  Ire.     A 

Phal'an-Ste'ri-an-ism  (fSl'Sn-ste'rT-an-Tz'm),  /  sys- 
tem of  phalansteries  proposed  by  Fourier  ;  Fourierism. 

Phal'an-ster-y  (fSl'an-stSr-y),  re.  /  pi.  -ies  (-Iz).  [F. 
phalanstere,  fr.  Gr.  (^aAayf  a  phalanx  +  o-repeos  firm, 
solid.]  1.  An  association  or  community  organized  on 
the  plan  of  Fourier.     See  Fourierism. 

2.  The  dwelling  house  of  a  Fourierite  community. 

Phalanx  (f a'lanks  or  fai'Snks ;  277),  re. ;  pi.  E.  Pha- 
lanxes (-gz),  L.  Phalanges  (fa-lSn'jez).  [L.,  from  Gr. 
iJxiAoyf.]  1.  (Gr.  Antiq.)  A  body  of  heavy-armed  in-' 
fantry  formed  in  ranks  and  files  close  and  deep.  There 
were  several  different  arrangements,  the  phalanx  vary- 
ing in  depth  from  four  to  twenty-five  or  more  ranks  of 
men.     "In  cubic  joAaZarex  firm  advanced."  Milton. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tower.  Pope. 

2.  Any  body  of  troops  or  men  formed  in  close  array, 
or  any  combination  of  people  distinguished  for  firmness 
and  solidity  of  union. 

At  present  they  formed  a  Mmi^d. phalanx.    Macaulay. 
The  sheep  recumbent,  and  the  sheep  that  grazed. 
All  huddling  into  phalanx,  stood  and  gazed.       Cowper.. 

3.  A  Fourierite  community  ;  a  phalanstery. 

4.  (Anat. )  One  of  the  digital  bones  of  the  hand  or  foot, 
beyond  the  metacarpus  or  metatarsus ;  an  internode. 

5.  [_pl.  Phalanges.]  (Bot.)  A  group  or  bundle  of  sta- 
mens, as  in  polyadelphous  flowers. 

Phal'a-rope  (fSl'a-rop),  n.     [Gr.   (#)oAap6s  having  a 
patch  of  white 
-\-  7rou5,    7ro56s, 
a  foot :    cf.  F. 
phal  arope.'] 
(Z o'dl.)    Any  ' 
species  of  Phalaro- 
pus  and  allied  gen- 
era of    small  wad- 
ing birds  (Grallx), 
having  lobate  toes. 
They  are  often  seen 
far  from   land, 
swimming  in  large 
flocks.     Called  also 
sea  goose. 

Phal 'lie    (-Ilk), 

a.  [Gr.  <#)aAAi.Kds.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  phallus,  or  to 
phallism. 

Plial'll-cism  (-IT-siz'm),  re.    See  Phallism. 

Phallism  (-ITz'm),  re.  The  worship  of  the  genera- 
tive principle  in  nature,  symbolized  by  the  phallus. 

Phallus  (fal'liJs),  re.  ;  pi.  Phalli  (-li).  [L.,  a  phal- 
lus (in  sense  1),  Gr.  <()aAAd5.]     1.   The  emblem  of  the 


larope 
{Phataroptis  fulicurius). 


ale,   senate,   carB;    am,   arm,   ask,   linai,   jOl .;    eve,   event,   gnd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   iU ;    old,    obey,    orb,   odd ; 
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frenerative  power  in  nature,  carried  in  procession  in  the 
Bacchic  orgies,  or  worshiped  in  various  ways. 

2.  (Anai.)  The  penis  or  clitoris,  or  the  embryonic  or 
primitive  organ  from  which  either  may  be  derived. 

3.  (Boi.)  A  genus  of  fungi  which  have  a  fetid  and  dis- 
gusting odor ;  the  stinkhorn. 

Phane  (fan),  n.    See  Fane.     [0J«.]  Joye. 

Phan'er-lte  (fSn'er-it),  a.  [Gr.  <l>a.v€p6i  visible,  from 
faiveiv  to  bring  to  light.]     Evident ;  visible. 

Phanerlte  series  (Geol.),  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
earth's  crust,  consisting  of  deposits  produced  by  causes 
in  obvious  operation. 

li  Phan'e-ro-car'pae  (fan'e-ro-kar'pe),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
from  Gr.  i^ai/epos  evident  +  Kopiros  fruit  (but  taken  to 
mean,  ovary).]     (Zodl.)  Same  as  Acraspeda. 

Phan'er-O-CO-don'lc (-er-o-ko-don'ik),  a.  [Gr.  <f>avep6i 
evident  +  kmSwi/ a  bell.]  (Zo'ol.)  Having  an  umbrella- 
shaped  or  bell-shaped  body,  with  a  wide,  open  cavity 
beneath  ;  —  said  of  certain  jellyfishes. 

Phan'er-0-crys'tal-line  (-kris'tirl-lln  or  -ITn),  a.  [Gr. 
^wepos  visible  -f-  E.  crystalline.']  {Geol.)  Distinctly  crys- 
talline ;  —  used  of  rocks.    Opposed  to  cryptocrystalline. 

II  Phan'e-ro-dac'ty-la  (-e-r6-d5k'ty-la),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.(#>ai^6p6s  evident +  6aKTuAos  finger.]  {Zo'dl.)  Same 
as  Saukor*;. 

II  Phan'e-ro-ga'ml-a  (fSn'e-r6-ga'mi-a'/,  n.  pi.    [NI-., 

fr.  Gr.  ^arcpos  visible  (fr.  (fiaivsw  to  bring  to  light)  -)- 
voiftos  marriage.]  (Bot.)  That  one  of  the  two  primary 
divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  which  contains  the 
phanerogamic,  or  flowering,  plants. 

Phan'er-0-ga'ml-an  (-er-o-ga'mT-an),  a.  (Boi.)  Phan- 
erogamous. 

Phan'er-o-gam'Ic  (-o-gSmTk),     1  a.    (Bot.)  Having 

Phan'er-Og'a-moUS  (-og'a-mus),  J  visible  flowers 
containing  distinct  stamens  and  pistils ;  —  said  of  plants. 

Phan'er-0-gl03'sal  (-o-gl8s'sal),  a.  [Gr.  <j>avep6?  evi- 
dent -)-  yXSia-aa  tongue.]  (Zo'dl.)  Having  a  conspicuous 
tongue  ;  —  said  of  certain  reptiles  and  insects. 

Phan'ta-SCOpe  (fSu'ta-skop),  n.  [Gr.  ^lavTaaiKa.  im- 
age -| — scope.']  An  optical  instrument  or  toy,  resem- 
bling the  phenakistosoope,  and  illustrating  the  same 
principle  ;  —  called  also  phantasmascope. 

Phan'tasm  (fSn'tSz'm),  n.  [L.  phantasma.  See 
Phantom,  and   cf.  Fantasm.]      [Spelt  also  fantasm.] 

1.  An  image  formed  by  the  mind,  and  supposed  to  be 
real  or  material ;  a  shadowy  or  airy  appearance ;  some- 
times, an  optical  illusiom  ;  a  phantom  ;  a  dream. 

They  be  hut  phantasms  or  apparitions.    Sir  W,  Raleigh. 

2.  A  mental  image  or  representation  of  a  real  object ; 
B fancy;  auction.  Cudworth. 

Figures  or  little  features,  of  which  the  description  had  pro- 
duced in  you  no  phantasm  or  expectation.  Jer.  Taylor. 

II  Phan-tas'ma  (-tSz'ma),  n.     [L.]     A  phantasm. 

Phan-tas'ma-go'rl-a  (-go'rl-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
^avratriia  a  phantasm  -f-  a-yopa  an  assembly,  fr.  aycipeiv 
to  gather:  ci.^.  phantasniagorie.]  1.  An  optical  effect 
produced  by  a  magic  lantern.  The  figures  are  painted 
in  transparent  colors,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  glass  is 
opaque  black.  The  screen  is  between  the  spectators 
and  the  instrument,  and  the  figures  are  often  made  to 
appear  as  if  in  motion,  or  to  merge  into  one  another. 

2.  The  apparatus  by  which  such  an  effect  is  produced. 

3.  Fig. :  A  medley  of  figures ;  illusive  images.  "  This 
mental  phantasmagoria.''''  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Phan-tas'ma-go'ri-al  (-al),  a.  Of,  relating  to,  or  re- 
sembling, phantasmagoria ;  pliantasmagoric. 

Phan-tas'ma-gor'iC  (-gSr'tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
phantasmagoria ;  phantasniagorial.  Hawthorne. 

Phan-tas'ma-go-ry  (-g6-rf ), ».  See  Phantasmagoria. 

Phan-tas'mal  (-mal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  of  the  nature 
of,  or  resembling,  a  phantasm  ;  spectral ;  illusive. 

Phan-taB'ma-scope  (-ma^skop),  n.  See  Phantascope. 

Phan'tas-mat'lc-al  (fSn'tSz-mat'i-kal),  a.  [L.  phan- 
tasmaticus.]    Phantasmal.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Phan-tas'ma-tog'ra-phy   (fSn-tSz'ma-tSg'ra-fj?),   n. 

[Gr.  ^avraa-iia,  ^afT-acr/iiaTOs,  phantasm  +  -graphy.] 
A  description  of  celestial  phenomena,  as  rainbows,  etc. 

Phan-tas'tic  (fSn-tas'tik),     l         See  Fantastic 

Phan-tas'tio-al  (-tSs'ti-kal),  f  "■    ^^^  *  antastic. 

Phan'ta-sy  (-ta-sy),  n.    See  Fantasy,  and  Fancy. 

Phan'tom  (fSn'tiim),  n.  [OE.  fantome,  fantosme, 
/antesme,  OF.  fantosme,  F.  fantome,  fr.  L.  phantasma, 
Gr.  (^avTacT/xa,  fr.  ^aiveiv  to  show.  See  FANCY,  and  cf. 
Phaeton,  Phantasm,  Phase.]  That  which  has  only  an 
apparent  existence  ;  an  apparition  ;  a  specter ;  a  phan- 
tasm ;  a  sprite ;  an  airy  spirit ;  an  ideal  image. 

Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise.         Pope. 
She  was  11  phantom  of  delight.        'Wordsworth. 

Phantom  ship.  See  Flying  Dutchman,  under  Flyino.  — 
Phantom  tumor  {Med.),  a  swelling,  especially  of  the  abdo- 
men, due  to  muscular  spasm,  accumulation  of  flatus,  etc., 
simulating  an  actual  tumor  in  appearance,  but  disappear- 
ing upon  the  administration  of  an  ansesthetic. 

Phan'tom-at'iC,  a.     Phantasmal.     [iJ.]        Coleridge. 

Pha'raoh  (fa'rS  or  fa'rS-o),  n.  [Heb.  paroh;  of 
Egyptian  origin  :  cf.  L.  pharao,  Gr.  ^apam.     Cf.  Faro.] 

1.  A  title  by  which  the  sovereigns  of  ancient  Egypt 
were  designated. 

2.  See  Faso. 
Pharaoh's  chicken  (Zo'dl.), 

the  gier-eagle,  or  Egyptian 
vulture;  — so  called  because 
often  sculptured  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  It  is  nearly 
white  in  color. —Pharaoh's 
rat  (Zo'dl.',,  the  common  ich- 
neumon. 

Pha'ra-on  (fa'ra-5n),   n. 
Same  as  Pharaoh,  2. 
Phar'a-on'lc  (f  Sr'S-Cn'Tk 

or  fa'rS-),  a.  [Cf.  F.  phara- 

onique.]    Of  or  pertaining 

to  the   Pharaohs,  or  kings  Pharaoh's  Chicken  (Neophron 

iA  ancient  Egypt.  percjiopterus). 


pliare  (fSr),  n.     [See  Pharos.]     1.  A  beacon  tower  ; 

a  lighthouse.     [06«.] 

2.  Hence,  a  harbor.  Howell. 

Phar'l-sa'ic  (far'i-sa'Ik),  1  a.     [L.   Pharisaicus,   Gr. 

Phar'1-sa'ic-al  (-i-kol),  \  ^apto-aiKos  :  cf.  F.  pha- 
risa'igue.  See  Pharisee.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Pharisees  ;  resembling  the  Pharisees.  "  The  Pharisaic 
sect  among  the  Jews."  Cudworth. 

2.  Hence :  Addicted  to  external  forms  and  ceremonies ; 
making  a  show  of  religion  without  the  spirit  of  it ;  cer- 
emonial ;  formal ;  hypocritical ;  self-righteous.  "  Excess 
of  outward  and pAarisfficaZ  holiness."  Bacon.  "■Phar- 
isaical ostentation."    Macaulay. 

—  Phar'i-sa'ie-al-ly,  adv.  —  Phar'i-sa'lc-al-ness,  n. 

Fhar'l-sa-ism  (fSr'i-sa-iz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  pharisa- 
isme.]  1.  The  notions,  doctrines,  and  conduct  of  the 
Pharisees,  as  a  sect.  Sharp. 

2.  Rigid  observance  of  external  forms  of  religion, 
without  genuine  piety  ;  hypocrisy  in  religion  ;  a  censori- 
ous, self-righteous  spirit  in  matters  of  morals  or  man- 
ners.    "  A  piece  of  pAansaisni."  Hammond. 

Phar'i-se'an  (-.se'on),  a.  [L.  Pharisaeus,  Gr.  3>apt- 
<raio!.]  Following  the  practice  of  the  Pharisees  ;  Phar- 
isaic.    [Obs.]    "  Pharisean  disciples."  Milton. 

Phar'i-see  (far'T-se),  re.  [L.  Pharisaeus,  Gr.  *apio-ai- 
0?,  from  Heb.  parash  to  separate.]  One  of  a  sect  or  party 
among  the  Jews,  noted  for  a  strict  and  formal  observance 
of  rites  and  ceremonies  and  of  the  traditions  of  the  eld- 
ers, and  whose  pretensions  to  superior  sanctity  led  them 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  other  Jews. 

Phar'i-see-ism  (-12'm),  re.  _  See  Pharisaism. 

Phar'ma-ceu'tic  (far'ma-su'tik),  1  a.       [L.  pharma- 

Phar'ma-ceq'tic-al  (-tl-kfll),  j  ceuticus,  Gv. 
ifia-piiaKevTiKo's,  fr.  (l>apfiaKev£i.v :  cf.  F.  pharmaceutique. 
See  Pharmacy.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  knowledge  or 
art  of  pharmacy,  or  to  the  art  of  preparing  medicines  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  formulas  of  pharmacy ;  as,  phar- 
maceutical preparations.  —  Phar'ma-oeu'tic-al-ly,  adv. 

Pharmaceutical  chemistry,  that  department  of  chemistry 
which  ascertains  or  regulates  the  composition  of  medici- 
nal substances. 

Phar'ma-ceu'tlCS  (-tiks),  re.  The  science  of  prepar- 
ing medicines. 

Phar'ma-cen'tlst  (-ttst),  re.  One  skilled  in  pharmacy ; 
a  druggist.    See  the  Note  under  Apothecary. 

Phar'ma-Cist  (far'ma-stst),  re.  One  skilled  in  phar- 
macy ;  a  pharmaceutist ;  a  druggist. 

Phar'ma-co-dy-nam'ics  (-kS-dt-nSm'Tks),  re.     [Gr. 

(pdpiiaKov  medicine  +  E.  dynamics.]  That  branch  of 
pharmacology  which  considers  the  mode  of  action,  and 
the  effects,  of  medicines.  DungI ison. 

Phar'ma-GOg-no'sis  (-kog-no'sTs),  re.    [Gr.  ^apiJ.aKov 

a  drug  -|-  ■yi'Mcris  a  knowing.]  That  branch  of  pharma- 
cology which  treats  of  unprepared  medicines  or  simples ; 

—  called  also pharmacography,  and  pharmacomathy. 
Phar'ma-COg'nO-sy  (-kog''no-sy ),  re.    Pharmacognosis. 

Phar'ma-cog'ra-phy  (-kSg'ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  ^lapp-oKov 
a  drug  +  -graphy.']    See  Phaehacognosis. 

Phar-mac'O-lite  (far-mak'o-lit),  re.  [Gr.  <f,a.pfi.aKov 
drug,  poisonous  drug  +  -^''*-'  of.  F.  pharmacoliihe.] 
(Min.)  A  hj'drous  arsenate  of  lime,  usually  occurring  in 
silky  fibers  of  a  white  or  grayish  color. 

Phar'ma-col'O-gist  (fiir'ma-koI'o-jTst),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
pharmacologiste.]     One  skilled  in  pharmacology. 

Phar'ma-COl'O-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Gr.  rfidpixaKov  drug  + 
-logy:  cf.  F.  pharmacologic.]  1.  Knowledge  of  drugs 
or  medicines ;  the  art  of  preparing  medicines. 

2.  A  treatise  on  the  art  of  preparing  medicines. 

Phar'ma-com'a-thy  (-kSm'a-thy),  re.  [Gr.  <tidpp.aKov 
a  drug  -|-  navOdveiv  to  learn.]    See  Pharmacognosis. 

Phar'ma-COn  (-kbn),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <j)dpiJiaKov.']  A 
medicine  or  drug  ;  also,  a  poison.  Dunglison. 

Phar'ma-CO-pce'ia  (-ko-pe'ya),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
^apfiaKOTToua  the  'preparation  of  medicines ;  <j>dpij.aKov 
medicine  -f-  Troi.e'iv  to  make.]  1.  A  book  or  treatise  de- 
scribing the  drugs,  preparations,  etc.,  used  in  medicine  ; 
especially,  one  that  is  issued  by  official  authority  and 
considered  as  an  authoritative  standard. 

2.  A  chemical  laboratory.     lObs.]  Dunglison. 

Ph^r'ma-COp'O-liSt  (-kop'o-lTst),  re.  [L.  pharmaco- 
pola,  Gr.  (j>apfiaKoiTa>\ri? ;  ^dp/u.aKOi'  medicine  -|-  truiKelv 
to  sell.]     One  who  sells  medicines ;  an  apothecary. 

Phai'ma-CO-Sid'er-ite  (far'ma-k6-sid'er-it),  re.  [Gr. 
{ftdpfioKov  drug,  poison  -|-  E.  siderite.]  (Min.)  A  hydrous 
arsenate  of  iron  occurring  in  green  or  yellowish  green 
cubic  crystals ;  cube  ore. 

Phar'ma-cy  (-sy),  re.  [OE.  fermacie,  OP.  farmacie, 
pharmacie,  F.  pharmacie,  Gr.  <l>apfiaK€ia,  fr.  <|)op;aa- 
Keveii'  to  administer  or  use  medicines,  fr.  (jidpixaxov  medi- 
cine.] 1.  The  art  or  practice  of  preparing  and  preserv- 
ing drugs,  and  of  compounding  and  dispensing  medicines 
according  to  prescriptions  of  physicians  ;  tlie  occupation 
of  an  apothecary  or  a  pharmaceutical  chemist. 

2.  A  place  where  medicines  are  compounded  ;  a  drug 
store  ;  an  apothecary's  shop. 

Pha'ro  (fa'ro),  re.    1.  A  pharos ;  a  lighthouse.    [_Obs.] 

2.  See  Faro. 

Pha-rol'O-gy  (fS-rSl'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  c^opo?  a  lighthouse 
+  -logy.]  The  art  or  science  which  treats  of  lighthouses 
and  signal  lights. 

Pha'ros  (fa'rSs),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  (Jiapos-,  fr.  <I>apo9  an 
island  in  the  Bay  of  Alexandria,  where  king  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  built  a  famous  lighthouse.]  A  lighthouse 
or  beacon  for  the  guidance  of  seamen. 

He  .  .  .  built  a  phnros,  or  lighthouse.      Artiuthnot. 

Pha-ryn'gal  (fa-rTn'gol),  a.    Pliaryngeal.     H.  Sweet. 

Phar'yn-ge'al  (fitr'In-je'ol  or  fil-rln'je-rrl),  a.  [See 
Pharynx.]  (Anal.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pharynx ; 
in  the  region  of  tlie  pharynx. 

Phar'yn-ge'al,  ?i.  (Ana/.)  A  pharyngeal  bone  or  car- 
tilage ;  especially,  one  of  tlie  lower  pharyngeals,  which 
belong  to  the  rudimentary  fifth  branchial  arch  in  many 
fishes,  or  one  of  the  upper  pharyngeals,  or  pharyngo- 


branchials,  which  are  the  dorsal  elements  in  the  ceiD' 
plete  branchial  arches. 

II  Phar'yn-gi'tiS  (fSr'in-ji'tis),  re.  [NL.  See  Phab- 
YNX,  and  -iTis.]     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  pharynx. 

Pha-ryn'go-toran'chi-al  (fa-rin'go-brSn'kT-ai),  s. 

\_Phar7jnx  -f-  branchial.]  (Anai.)  Of  or  pertaining  ts 
the  pharynx  and  the  branchi* ;  —  applied  especially  to 
the  dorsal  elements  in  the  branchial  arches  of  fishes. 
See  Pharyngeal.  ^  re.  A  pharyngobranchial,  or  upper 
pharyngeal,  bone  or  cartilage. 

II  Pha-ryn'go-bran'chi-i  (-i),  n.  pi.    [NL.    See  Phab. 

YNX,  and  Branchia.]     (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Leptocardia. 

llPhar'yn-gOg'na-thl  (far'Tn-gSg'na-thi),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Pharynx,  and  Gnathic]  (Zo'dl.)  A  division  of 
fishes  in  which  the  lower  pharyngeal  bones  are  united. 
It  includes  the  scaroid,  labroid,  and  embioticoid  fishes. 

Pha-ryn'gO-lar'yn-ge'al  (fa^rln'go-lar'Tn-je'al  or -lar 
rin'je-al),  a.  ^Pharynx  -\-  laryngeal.]  Of  or  pertaining 
both  to  tlie  pharynx  and  the  larynx. 

II  Pha-ryn'gop-neus'ta    (fa-rTn'gop-nus'ta),   n.  pi. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <^dpvy^  the  pharynx  -f-  irvelv  to  breathe.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  group  of  invertebrates  including  the  Tunicata 
and  Enteropneusta.  —  Pha-ryn'gop-neus'tal  (-tal),  a. 

Pha-ryn'gO-tome  (fa-rtn'go-tom),  n.  (Surg.)  An  in- 
strument for  incising  or  scarifying  the  tonsils,  etc. 

Phar'yn-gOt'0-my  (fSr'Tn-g6t'6-my),  re.  ^Pharynx 
-f-  Gr.  Tep.veiv  to  cut :  cf.  F.  pharyngotomie.]  (Sm'g.) 
(a)  The  operation  of  making  an  incision  into  the  phar- 
ynx, to  remove  a  tumor  or  anything  that  obstructs  the 
passage,     (b)  Scarification  or  incision  of  the  tonsils. 

Phar'ynx  (fSr'inks ;  277),  re.  /  pi.  Pharynges  (fa- 
rin'jez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ijjdpvy^,  -iiyyo5  :  cf.  F.  pharynx.] 
(Anat.)  The  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  between  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  and  the  esophagus.  It  has  one  or 
two  external  openings  through  the  nose  in  the  higher 
vertebrates,  and  lateral  branchial  openings  in  fishes  and 
some  amphibians. 

Phas'CO-lome  (fas'kS-lom),  re.  [Gr.  ifxio-KwAos  pouch 
-f-  (iOs  mouse.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  marsupial  of  the  genus  Phas- 
colomys ;  a  womijat. 

Phase  (faz),  re.  ;  2'>l-  Phases  (-Sz).  [NL.  phasis,  Gr. 
<j)da-i';,  fr.  iftaivstv  to  make  to  appear  :  cf.  F.  phase.  See 
Phenomenon,  Phantom,  and  cf.  Emphasis.]  1.  That 
wliich  is  exhibited  to  the  eye ;  the  appearance  which 
anything  manifests,  especially  any  one  among  different 
and  varying  appearances  of  the  same  object. 

2.  Any  appearance  or  aspect  of  an  object  of  mental 
apprehension  or  view ;  as,  the  problem  has  many  phases. 

3.  (Astron.)  A  particular  appearance  or  state  in  a  reg- 
ularly recurring  cycle  of  changes  with  respect  to  quan- 
tity of  illumination  or  form  of  enlightened  disk ;  as,  the 
phases  of  the  moon  or  planets.     See  Plusi.  under  Moon. 

4.  (Physics)  Any  one  point  or  portion  in  a  recurring 
series  of  changes,  as  in  the  changes  of  motion  of  one  of 
the  particles  constituting  a  wave  or  vibration  ;  one  por- 
tion of  a  series  of  such  changes,  in  distinction  from  a  con- 
trasted portion,  as  the  portion  on  one  side  of  a  positioB 
of  equilibrium,  in  contrast  vi'ith  that  on  the  opposite  side. 

Pha'sel  (fa'zel),  re.  [L.  phasehis,  phaseolus,  Gr. 
<^(ia->)Aos,  (^ocrioAo! :  cf.  F.  phaseole,  faseole.  Cf.  Fes- 
els.]     The  French  bean,  or  kidney  bean. 

Phase'Iess  (faz'les),  a.  Without  a  phase,  or  visible 
form,    [i?.]   "  A  pAa«ete«  and  increasing  gloom. "    Poe. 

II  Pha-se'0-lus  (fa^se'o-lHs),  re.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  leguminous  plants,  including  the  Lima  bean,  the  kid- 
ney bean,  the  scarlet  runner,  etc.     See  Bean. 

Pha'se-O-man'nite  (fa'se-o-mSn'nlt),  n.  [So  called 
because  found  in  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  bean  (Phaseolus 
vulgaris).]    (Chem.)  Same  as  Inosite. 

II  Pha'SiS  (fa'sis),  n.  /  pi.  Phases  (-sez).  [NLJ  See 
Phase.  Creech. 

Phasm  (fSz'm),       )  re.     [L.  phasma,  Gr.  (fidcrfjia.    See 

Phas'ma  (fSz'ma),  )  Phase.]  An  apparition  ;  a  phan- 
tom ;  an  appearance.    [_B.]    Hammond.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Phas'mid  (fSz'mid),  re.  [See  Phasm.  Probably  so 
called  from  its  mimicking,  or  appearing  like,  inanimate 
objects.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  orthopterous  insect  of  the  family 
Phasmidx,  as  a  leaf  insect  or  a  stick  insect. 

Phas'sa-Chate  (fas'sa-kat),  re.  [Gr.  <j)da-<Ta  the  wood 
pigeon  -j-  axdrri';  the  agate.]  (Min.)  The  lead-colored 
agate  ;  —  so  called  in  reference  to  its  color. 

Phat'a-gin  (fSt'a-jIn),  re.  [Cf.  Gr.  t^arrdyr]^ ;  per- 
haps from  native  name.]  (Zo'dl. )  The  long-tailed  pango- 
lin (Manis  tetradactyla) ;  — called  also  ipi. 

Pheas'ant  (fSz'ant),  re.  [OE.  fesant,  fesatint,  OF. 
faisant,  faisan,  P.  Jaisan,  L.  phasianiis,  Gr.  <^ao-tai»os 
(sc.  opi-is)  the  Phasian  bird,  pheasant,  fr.  iI>ao-is  a  river 
in  Colchis  or  Pontus.]  1.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  large  gallinaceous  birds  of  tlie  genus  Phasia- 
ntis,  and  many  other  genera  of  the  family  Phasianidas, 
found  chiefly  in  Asia. 

(Eg^  The  common,  or  English,  pheasant  (Phasianus 
CoTchieus)  is  now  found  over  most  of  temperate  Europe, 
but  was  introduced  from  Asia.  The  mig-nccked  iiheas- 
mil  (P.  torquatus)  and  the  green  pheasant  (P.  versicolor) 
have  been  introduced  into  Oregon.  The  golden  pheas- 
ant (Thnitmalca  picta)  is  one  of  the  most  beautifiu  spe- 
cies. The  ••iilrer  pheasant  (Euplocnmus  ni/c/ilhemeriis)  of 
Cliina,  and  several  related  species  from  Southern  Asia, 
are  very  beautiful. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  ruffed  grouse.     ISoulhern  U.  S.] 

m^"  Various  other  birds  are  locally  colled  ;)/leoin»l^!, 
as  the  lyre  bird,  the  leipoa,  etc. 

Flreback  pheasant.  See  Pirebaok.  —  Gold,  or  Oclden, 
pheasant  (iCo'dl.),  a,  Chinese  pheasant  (Thaumalea  picta\ 


Golden  Pheasant  (Thaumtika  picia). 
having  rich,  varied  colors.    The  crest  is  amber-colored. 
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Che  rump  is  golden  yellow,  and  the  under  parts  are  scar- 
let. —  Mountain  pheasant  (ZooL)^  the  ruif ed  grouse.  [Lo- 
cal, U.  S.\  — Pheasant  coucal  {ZooL),  a  large  Australian 
cuckoo  ( Centropus  jjhasianus).  The  general  color  is  black, 
with  chestnut  wings  and  brown  tail.  Called  also  pheas- 
ant euekoo.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  allied 
species. — Pheasant  dack.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  pintail.  (6)  The 
hooded  merganser.  —  Pheasant  parrot  (ZooL),  a  large  aud 
beautiful  Australian  parrakeet  (Fiaiycercus  Adelaldev- 
sis).  The  male  has  the  back  black,  the  leathers  margined 
with  yellowish  blue  and  scarlet,  the  quills  deep  blue, 
the  wing  coverts  and  cheeks  light  blue,  the  crown,  sides 
of  the  neck,  breast,  and  middle  of  the  belly  scarlet.  — 
Pheasant's  eye.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  red-flowered  lierb  (Adonis 
aa^MmMaWs)  of  the  Crowfoot  family^  — called  also  pkeas- 
aiiVs-eye  Adonis,  (b)  The  garden  pmk  (Dianthus plumn- 
rius)-,  —  called  also  Pheasant' s-eye  pink.  —  Pheasant  shell 
(Zo'dt),  any  marme  univalve  shell  of  the  genus  Phasia- 
nella,  of  which  numerous  species  are  found  in  tropical 
seas.  The  shell  is  smooth  and  usually  richly  colored,  the 
colors  often  forming  blotches  like  those  of  a  pheasant. 
—  Pheasant  wood.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Partridge  wood  (a), 
under  Parteidge.  —  Sea  pheasant  (ZooL),  the  pintail.  — 
Water  pheasant.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  sheldrake.  (4)  The 
hooded  merganser. 

Pheas'ant-ry  (fez'ant-rf),  n.  [Cf.  F.  faUanderie.'] 
A  place  for  keeping  and  rearing  pheasants.  Gwilt. 

Phe'be  (fe'be),  ra.     (Zo'dl.)  See  Fhceee. 

Pheer  (fer),  n.    See  1st  Feke.     [OJs.]  Spenser. 

Pheese  (fez),  v.  t.  To  comb  ;  also,  to  beat ;  to  worry. 
[Obs.  or  LocaV]    See  Feaze,  v. 

Pheese,  n.  Fretful  excitement.  {Obs.  or  Local}  See 
Feaze,  n. 

Phel'lo-derm  (fSllo-derm),  n.  [Gr.  i^eAAds  cork  + 
•derm.']  (Bot.)  The  continuous  layers  of  cork  cells 
found  in  certain  kinds  of  bark. 

Phello-Ken  (-jSn),  re.  [Gr.  <j>eW6i  cork  -f  -gen.l  {Bot.) 
The  tissue  of  young  cells  which  produces  cork  cells. 

Phel'lO-plas'tlcS  (fa'16-pl5s'tiks),  n.  [Gr.  <|)eAAds 
cork  +  n\d<Taeiv  to  mold.]     Art  of  modeling  in  cork. 

Phen'a-Clte  (f5n'a-sit),  n.  [Gr.  (^eVaf,  -aK05,  impos- 
tor, deceiver.]  {3fin.)  A  glassy  colorless  mineral  occur- 
ring in  rhombohedral  crystals,  sometimes  used  as  a  gem. 
It  is  a  silicate  of  glucina,  and  receives  its  name  from  its 
deceptive  similarity  to  quartz. 

Phen'a-kls'tO-SCOpe  (-kis'to-skop),  n.  [Gr.  <t>evaKL- 
crrrj';  a  deceiver  + -scope.]  A  revolving  disk  on  which 
figures  drawn  in  dlEEerent  relative  attitudes  are  seen 
successively,  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  an  ob- 
ject in  actual  motion,  as  an  animal  leaping,  etc.,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  persistence  of  the  successive  visual  im- 
pressions on  the  retina.  It  is  often  arranged  so  that  the 
figures  may  be  projected  upon  a  screen. 

Phe-nan'threne  (fe-n5n'thren),  ra.  IPhenyl  +  an- 
thracene.] (Chem.)  A  complex  hydrocarbon,  CijHio, 
found  in  coal  tar,  and  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance with  a  bluish  fluorescence. 

Phe-nan'thri-dine  (-thrl-dtn  or  -den),  n.  IPhenan- 
(hrene  -|-  pyr«Hree.]  (Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  hydro- 
carbon base,  CjsHgN,  analogous  to  phenanthrene  and 
quinoline. 

P&e-nan'thro-llne  (-thrS-lTn  or  -len),  n.  {Phenan- 
threne -\-  <\mnoline.]  (Chem.)  Either  of  two  metameric 
nitrogenous  hydrocarbon  bases,  CijHgNs,  analogous  to 
phenanthridine,  but  more  highly  nitrogenized. 

Phene  (fen),  n.     {Chem.)  Benzene.     \_Obs.'] 

Phe'ne-tol  (f e'ne-tol),  n.  {Phenyl  +  efhyl  +  L.  ole- 
um  oil.]  {Chem.)  The  ethyl  ether  of  phenol,  obtained 
as  an  aromatic  liquid,  CeHj.O.CjH^. 

Pbe'nic  (fe'nik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  resembling,  phenyl  or  phenol. 

Phenic  acid  (C/ifiOT.),  phenol.    [Obsoles.] 

Phe-nl'cian  (fe-nish'an),  a.  &  re.     See  Ph(enician. 

Phen'i-cine  (fSn'i-sTn),  n.  [Gr.  (fiolvi.^  purple  red  : 
of.  F.  phenicine.]  {C/iem.)  (a)  A  purple  powder  pre- 
cipitated when  a  sulphuric  solution  of  indigo  is  diluted 
with  water.  (6)  A  coloring  matter  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on 
phenyUc  alcohol.  JVatts. 

Phe-nl'ciOUS_(fe-nTsh'iis),  a.  [L.  phoeniceus,  Gr.  <|)ot- 
viKeos,  from  (fioivi.^  purple  red.]  01  a  red  color  with  a 
Blight  mixture  of  gray.  Dana. 

Phen'i-COp'ter  (fSn'T-kSp'ter),  n.  [L.  phoenicopte- 
rus,  Gr.  (j>OLViK6wTepo';,  i.e.,  red-feathered  ;  Aoivif ,  ijoi- 
MKos,  purple  red  +  irrspov  feather :  cf.  F.  phenicoptere.] 
{Zo'dl.)  A  flamingo. 

Phe'nix  (fe'nlks),  re. ;  pi.  Phendcbs  (-ez).  [L.  pAoe- 
nia;,  Gr.  <^oii/tJ.]  [Written  also pAareia;.]  1.  {Gr.  3Iyth.) 
A  bird  fabled  to  exist  single,  to  be  consumed  by  fire  by 
its  own  act,  and  to  rise  again  from  its  ashes.  Hence,  an 
emblem  of  immortality. 

2.  {Astron. )  A  southern  constellation. 

3.  A  marvelous  person  or  thing.     {B.]  Latimer. 
II  Phen'O-ga'ml-a  (fen'o-ga'ml-a  or  -fe'nS-),  n.  pi. 

{Bot.)  Same  as  Ph.enoqamia. 

PJien'o-ga'mi-an  (-ga'mT-5n),  Phen'o-gam'lc  (-gam'- 
ik),  Phe-nog'a-mouB  (fe-nog'a-miis),  a.  {Bot.)  Same 
as  Ph.s;nogamian,  Ph^nooamic,  etc. 

Phe'nol  (f  e'nol ;  277),  ra.  [Gr.  <j>aCveiv  to  show  +  -ol  : 
cf.  'F.  phenol.]  (Chem.)  1.  A  white  or  pinkish  crystal- 
line substance,  CoHgOH,  produced  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  many  organic  bodies,  as  wood,  coal,  etc., 
and  obtained  from  the  heavy  oil  from  coal  tar. 

t^°*  It  has  a  pecuUar  odor,  somewhat  resembhng  creo- 
sote, which  IS  a  complex  mixture  of  phenol  derivatives. 
It  IS  of  the  type  of  alcohols,  and  is  called  also  phetiyl  aleo- 
nol,hut  has  acid  properties,  and  hence  is  popularly  called 
carbolic  acid,  and  was  formerly  called  phenic  acid.  It  is 
a  powerful  caustic  poison,  and  in  dilute  solution  has  been 
used  as  an  antiseptic. 

2.  Any  one  of  the  series  of  hydroxyl  derivatives  of 
which  phenol  proper  is  the  type. 

Glacial  phenol  (Chem.),  pure  crystallized  phenol  or  car- 
bolic acid.  —  Phenol  acid  (Chem.),  any  one  of  a  series  of 
compounds  which  are  at  once  derivatives  of  both  phenol 
and  some  member  of  the  fatty  acid  series ;  thus,  salicylic 
acid  IS  a  phenol  acid.  —  Phenol  alcohol  (Chem.),  any  one 


of  a  series  of  derivatives  of  phenol  and  carbinol  whjoh 
have  the  properties  of  both  combined  ;  thus,  saligenin  is 
a  phenol  alcohol.  —  Phenol  aldehyde  (Chem.),  any  one  of  a 
series  of  compounds  having  both  phenol  and  aldehyde 
properties.  —  Phenol  phthalein.     See  under  PhthaiiEIN. 

Phe'no-late  (fe'no-14t),  n.  {Phenol  + -ate.]  {Chem.) 
A  compound  of  phenol  analogous  to  a  salt. 

Phe-nom'e-nal  (fe-nSm'e-nal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  phenome- 
nal.] Relating  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  phenomenon  ; 
hence,  extraordinary ;  wonderful ;  as,  a  phenomena.! 
memory.  —  Phe-nom'e-nal-ly,  adv. 

Phe-nom'e-nal-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  {Metaph.)  That  the- 
ory which  limits  positive  or  scientific  knowledge  to  phe- 
nomena only,  whether  material  or  spiritual. 

Phe-nom'e-nist  (-ntst),  ra.  One  who  believes  in  the 
theory  of  phenomenaUsm. 

Phe-nom'e-nol'o-gy  (-uol'o-jy-),  re.  {Phenomenon  + 
-logy :  cf.  F.  phenomenologie.]  A  description,  history, 
or  explanation  of  phenomena.  "  The  phenomenology 
of  the  mind."  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Phe-nom'e-non  (-non),  ra.  /  pi.  Phenomena  (-na). 
{Jj.  phaenomenon,  Gr.  <^aLv6ii.evov,  fr.  ^paivea-ffai  to  ap- 
pear, (j>aCveiv  to  show.  See  PHANTOM.]  1.  An  appear- 
ance ;  anything  visible  ;  whatever,  in  matter  or  spirit,  is 
apparent  to,  or  is  apprehended  by,  observation ;  as,  the 
phenomena  of  heat,  light,  or  electricity  ;  phenomena  of 
imagination  or  memory. 

In  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  and  in  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  mind.  Stewart. 

2.  That  which  strikes  one  as  strange,  unusual,  or  un- 
accountable ;  an  extraordinary  or  very  remarkable  per- 
son, thing,  or  occurrence  ;  as,  a  musical  joAereojnereore. 

Phe'nose' (fe'nosO,  ra.  [P/iereyl+dextrose.]  {Chem.) 
A  sweet  amorphous  deliquescent  substance  obtained  indi- 
rectly from  benzene,  and  isomeric  with,  and  resembling, 
dextrose. 

Phe'nyl  (fe'nTl),  re.  [Gr.  -fiaiveiv  to  bring  to  light  -f- 
-yl :  cf.  F.  phenyle.  So  called  because  it  is  a  by-product 
of  illuminating  gas.]  {Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon  radical 
(CgHj)  regarded  as  the  essential  residue  of  benzene,  and 
the  basis  of  an  immense  number  of  aromatic  derivatives. 

Phenyl  hydrate  (CAem.),  phenol  or  carbolic  acid.  —Phe- 
nyl hydrazine  (Chem.),  a  nitrogenous  base  (CcHs-NoHs) 
produced  artificially  as  a  colorless  oil  which  unites  with 
acids,  ketones,  etc.,  to  form  weU-crystallized  compounds. 

Phe'nyl-am'ine  (-am'Tn  or  -en),  n.  {Phenyl  +  amine.] 
{Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  certain  class  of  organic  bases  re- 
garded as  formed  from  ammonia  by  the  substitution  of 
phenyl  for  hydrogen. 

Phe'nyl-ene  (fe'nTl-en),  n.  {Chem.)  A  hypothetic 
radical  (C(;H4)  occurring  in  certain  derivatives  of  ben- 
zene ;  as,  phenylene  diamine. 

Phe-nyl'lc  (fe-nTl'ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
derived  from,  or  containing,  phenyl. 

Phenyllc  alcohol  (Chem.),  phenol. 

Phe'on  ffe'Sn),  re.  [Prob.  from  Old 
French.]  (Her.)  A  bearing  represent- 
ing the  head  of  a  dart  or  javelin,  with 
long  barbs  which  are  engrailed  on  the 
inner  edge. 

Phi'al  (fi'al), ra.  {^e.fiole,  'L.phiala 
a  broad,  flat,  shallow  cup  or  bowl,  Gr. 
tj>id\ri.  Cf.  ViAL.]  A  glass  vessel  or 
bottle,  especially  a  small  bottle  for  medicines  ;  a  vial. 

Phi'al,  V.  t.     {imp.  &  p.  p.  Phialed  (-aid) ;  p.  pr. 

&  rb.  re.  Phlalino.]     To  put  or  keep  in,  or  as  in,  a  phial. 

Itaphial  *d  wrath  may  tTate  exhaust-       Shenstone. 

PMl'a-beg  (fTl'a-beg),  re.     See  Filibes. 

Phll'a-del'phi-an  (-d61'fi-an),  a.  [Gr.  ,l)i\aSekipCa. 
brotherly  love,  from  i,i.\dSe\<j)o';  brotherly ;  <^iAos  loved, 
loving,  friendly  +  ciSeAc/ids  brother.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  or  to  one  of  the  cities  named 
Philadelphia,  esp.  the  modern  city  in  Pennsylvania. 

Phil'a-del'phl-an,  re.  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
Philadelphia. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist. )  One  of  a  society  of  mystics  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  —  called  also  the  Family  of  Love.  Tatter. 

Phll'a-le'thlSt  (-le'thist),  n.  {Philo-  +  Gr.  aA-ijfleia 
truth.]     A  lover  of  the  truth.     {Obs.]  Brathwait. 

Phi-lan'der  (f  i-lan'der),  v.  i.  [Gr.  <t)i\ai'Spos  fond  of 
men  ;  </)i'Aos  loving  +  av-qp  man.]  To  make  love  to  wom- 
en ;  to  play  the  male  flirt. 

You  can't  go  philandering  after  her  again.    6.  Eliot. 

Phl-lan'der,  «.    A  lover.     {E.]  Congreve. 

Phi-lan'der,  re.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  South  American  opos- 
sum (Didelphys  philander),  (b)  An  Australian  bandi- 
coot (Perameles  lagotis). 

Phi-lan'der-er  (-er),  re.  One  who  hangs  about  women ; 
a  male  flirt.     {E.]  C.  Kingsley. 

Phll'an-thrope  (fil'Sn-throp),  re.  [F.]  A  philanthro- 
pist.    {Obs.]  E.  North. 

Phil'an-throp'io  (-throp'ik),  )  a.     [Cf.  F.  philanthro- 

Phil'an-throp'iC-al  (-T-kal),  )  pique.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  philanthropy  ;  characterized  by  philanthropy ; 
loving  or  helping  mankind  ;  as,  a  philanthropic  enter- 
prise. —  Phil'an-throp'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

PhU'an-throp'l-Mlsm  (-i-niz'm),  re.  A  system  of  edu- 
cation on  so-called  natural  principles,  attempted  in  Ger- 
many in  the  last  century  by  Basedow,  of  Dessau. 

Phil'an-throp'i-nist  (-nist),  n.  An  advocate  of,  or 
believer  in,  philanthropinism. 

Phl-lan'thro-pist  (fi-lan'thro-pTst),  re.  [Gr.  ^iKdv- 
fipcoTTOs ;  i|)iA.os  loving  -|-  oi/flpmjros  man :  cf.  F.  philan- 
thrope.] One  who  practices  philanthropy ;  one  who  loves 
mankind,  and  seeks  to  promote  the  good  of  others. 

Phi-lan'thlO-pis'tic  (-pTs'tIk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
characteristic  of,  a  philanthropist,    [i?.]  Carlyle. 

IPhi-lan'thro-py  (-py),  ra.  {L.phildnthropia,  Gr.  <j>i,- 
Kai/Spanria  :  cf.  F.  philanthropie.]  Love  to  mankind ; 
benevolence  toward  the  whole  human  family ;  universal 
good  will ;  desire  and  readiness  to  do  good  to  all  men ; 
—  opposed  to  misanthropy.  Jer.  Taylor. 
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Phll'a-tel'lC  (fll'a-tSl'Ik),  a.      Of  or  pertaining  to 

philately. 

Phi-lat'e-Ust  (fT-15t'e-list),  re.  One  versed  in  philat- 
ely ;  one  who  collects  postage  stamps. 

Phi-lat'e-ly  (-Ij*),  ra.  {Philo-  +  Gr.  dre'Aeta  exemp- 
tion from  tax ;  cf.  frank  to  send  iree.]  The  collection 
of  postage  stamps  of  various  issues. 

Phil'a-to-ry  (fll'a-to-ry),  re.  {O'F.filatiere,  philatiere. 
See  Phylacteey.]  (Eccl.)  A  kind  of  transparent  reli 
quary  with  an  ornamental  top. 

Phil'au-ty  (f  il'a-ty),  «.  [Gr.  <f,i\a.vTia  ;  4>CKog  loving 
-f- avTo!  self.]  Self-love;  selfishness.  {Obs.]  Beaumont. 
_  Phil'har-mon'iC  (lil'har-mSn'Ik),  a.  {Philo-  +  Gr. 
ap^oi'ia  harmony  :  cf .  F.  philharmonique.]  Loving  har. 
mony  or  music. 

Phil-hel'lene  (fTl-hel'len),  re.  A  friend  of  Greece,  or 
of  the  Greeks  ;  a  philhellenist.  Emerson. 

Phil'hel-len'io  (-hel-len'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
philhellenism. 

Phil-hel'len-ism  (-hel'len-Tz'm),  n.    Love  of  Greece. 

Phil-heiaen-lst,  re.  {Philo-  +  Gr.  "EhXriv  a  Greek :  cf. 
F.  philhelUne.]  A  friend  of  Greece  ;  one  who  supports 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks  ;  particularly,  one  who  supported 
them  in  their  struggle  for  independence  against  the 
Turks;  aphilhellene. 

Phil'i-beg  (f il'I-beg),  re.    See  Filibeg.     {Scot.] 

Phil'ip  (fil'ip),  ra.  [So  called  from  their  notes.] 
(Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  European  hedge  sparrow,  (b)  The 
house  sparrow.     Called  sClsophip.     {Prov.  Eng.] 

Phl-lip'pi-an  (fi-lTp'pi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Philippi,  a  city  of  ancient  Macedonia.  ^  ra.  A  native  or 
an  inhabitant  of  Philippi. 

Phi-lip'plc  (-pTk),  ra.  [L.  Philippicnis  belonging  to 
PhUip,  Philippic,  Gr.  iiAiTririicds,  fr.  *tAi7nros  Philip 
<t)C\iTn7oi  fond  of  horses :  cf.  F.  philippique.]  1.  An) 
one  of  the  series  of  famous  orations  of  Demosthenes,  the 
Grecian  orator,  denouncing  Philip,  king  of  Macedon. 

2.  Hence  :  Any  discourse  or  declamation  abounding  in 
acrimonious  invective. 

Phi-lip'pi-um  (fi-lip'pT-iim),  re.  [NL.  So  named 
from  Philippe  Plantamour,  of  Geneva,  Switzerland.] 
(Chem.)  A  rare  and  doubtful  metallic  element  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  mineral  samarskite. 

Phil'ip-pize  (fil'ip-piz),  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Phildp- 
PIZED  (-plzd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Philibpizinq.]  [Gr.  </>t- 
Aiirn-i'feii/  to  be,  on  Philip's  side.]  1.  To  support  or 
advocate  the  cause  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

2.  [See  Philippic]  To  write  or  speak  in  the  style  of  a 
philippic.  De  Quincey, 

Phi-lis'ter  (f i-lTs'ter),  re.  [G.]  A  Phihstine  ;  —  a 
cant  name  given  to  townsmen  by  students  in  German 
universities. 

Phi-lis'tine  (fT-lTs'tin),  re.  [L.  Philistinus,  Heb. 
Plishthi,  pi.  Plishlhim.]  1.  A  native  or  an  inhabitant  of 
ancient  iPhihstia,  a  coast  region  of  southern  Palestine. 

2.  A  bailiff.     {Cant,  Eng.]     {Obs.]  Swift. 

3.  A  person  deficient  in  liberal  culture  and  refinement ; 
one  without  appreciation  of  the  nobler  aspirations  and 
sentiments  of  humanity ;  one  whose  scope  is  limited  to 
selfish  and  material  interests.     {Eecent]  M.  Arnold, 

Phl-lis'tine,  a.    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Philistines. 

2.  Uncultured ;  commonplace. 

Phi-lis'tin-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  The  condition,  character, 
aims,  and  habits  of  the  class  called  Philistines.  See  Phi- 
listine, 3.     {Eecent]  Carlyle. 

On  the  side  of  beauty  and  taste,  vulgarity;  on  the  side  of  mor- 
als and  feeling,  coarseness  ;  on  the  side  of  mind  and  spirit,  un- 
intelligence,  —  this  is  Philistinism.  M.  Aimold. 

Phil'Ups-lte  (f il'lTps-it),  re.  [So  named  after  John 
Phillips,  an  English  mineralogist.]  (Min.)  (a)  A  hy- 
drous silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda,  a  zeolitic  min- 
eral commonly  occurring  in  complex  twin  crystals,  often 
cruciform  in  shape  ;  —  called  also  christianite. 

Phil-lyg'e-nln  (f Il-lTj'e-nin),  ra.  {Phillyrm  -\-  -gen  -f- 
-ire.]  (Chem.)  A  pearly  crystalline  substance  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  phiUyrin. 

II  Phil-lyr'e-a  (-Itr'e-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <fiiAAup«a, 
^iKvpea..]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  evergreen  plants  growing 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  bearing  a 
fruit  resembling  that  of  the  olive. 

Phil'ly-rin  (fil'li-rin),  re.  (Chem.)  A  glucoside  ex- 
tracted from  PhElyrea  as  a  bitter  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance.    It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  febrifuge. 

Philo-.  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  (J>iAo5  loving, 
fond  of,  attached  to ;  as,  philosophy,  philotechmc. 

Phi-log'y-nist  (fl-loj'I-nist),  re.  [See  Philogynt.] 
A  lover  or  friend  of  women  ;  one  who  esteems  woman  as 
the  higher  type  of  humanity ;  —  opposed  to  misogynist. 

Phl-lOg'y-ny  (-ny),  re.  [Gr.  ^t\oywCa ;  c^iAo?  loving 
+  yvv-ij  woman.]  Fondness  for  women ;  uxoriousness  ; 
—  opposed  to  misogyny.    {E.]  Byron. 

Phll'O-hel-le'nl-an  (fll'o-hgl-le'ni-an),  re.  A  philhel- 
lenist. 

Phi-Iol'O-ger  (fT-181'o-jer),  re.  [Cf.  L.  philologus  a 
man  of  letters,  Gr.  <j>iK6\oyoq,  originally,  fond  cf  talking; 
hence,  fond  of  learning  and  literature ;  i^itAos  loving  -|- 
Adyos  speech,  discourse.]     A  philologist.  Burton. 

Phll'0-lo'gi-an  (fil'6-lo'jT-an),  re.  A  philologist.    [J?.] 

Plul'o-Iog'io-al  (-loj'i-kal),  )  a.  [Cf.  F. philologigue.) 

Phil'o-log'io  (-loj'Ik),  I       Of   or    pertaining   to 

philology.  —  Phil'0-lOg'iC-al-ly,  adv. 

Phi-lol'O-giSt  (fi-lol'o-jist),  re.  One  versed  in  philol- 
ogy. 

Phl-lol'o-gize  (-jiz),  V.  i.  To  study,  or  make  critical 
comments  on,  language.  Evelyn. 

PhU'o-logue  (f  il'o-log),  re.  [Cf.  F.  philologue.]  A 
philologist,     [ij.]  Carlyle. 

Phi-lol'o-gy  (fi-151'o-jy),  re.  [L.  philologia  love  of 
learning,  interpretation,  philology,  Gr.  (|)tAoAoyt'a :  cf.  F. 
philologie.  See  Philologek.]  1.  Criticism  ;  grammat- 
ical learning.     [JR.]  Johnson. 

2.  The  study  of  language,  especially  in  a  philosophical 
manner  and  as  a  science  ;  the  investigation  of  the  laws 
of  human  speech,  the  relation  of  different  tongues  to  one 
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another,  and  the  historical  development  of  languages ; 
linguistic  science. 

1^°"  Philology  comprehends  a  knowledge  of  the  ety- 
mology, or  origin  and  combination,  of  words ;  grammar, 
the  construction  of  sentences,  or  use  of  words  in  lan- 
guage ;  criticism,  the  interpretation  of  authors,  the  affin- 
ities of  different  languages,  and  whatever  relates  to  the 
history  or  present  state  of  languages.  It  sometimes  in- 
cludes rhetoric,  poetry,  history,  and  antiquities. 

3.  A  treatise  on  the  science  of  language. 

Phll'O-math  (fTl'o-mSth),  n.  [Gr.  i^iAo^noSijs ;  ^t'Aos 
loving,  a  friend  +  ij-oSti  learning,  fr.  iiaBelv,  fiavdavsiv, 
to  learn.]     A  lover  of  learning ;  a  scholar.     Chesterfield. 

Phll'O-math'e-mat'lc  (-e-mSt'Tk),  n.     A  philomath. 

Phil'O-math'lC (-mSth'ik), (T.  [Cf.  ¥.  philomathique.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  philomathy. 

2.  Having  a  love  of  learning  or  letters. 
Phl-lom'a-thy   (fi-lom'4-thy),    n.       [Gr.    ij>i.KoiJ.aJBia, 

<f>iAo;iia9eia.]     The  love  of  learning  or  letters. 

Phll'O-mel  (fll'o-mSl),  n.  Same  as  Philomela,  the 
nightingale.     [Poetic']  3Iilton.    Cowper. 

Phll'O-me'la  (-me'la),  n.  [L.  philomela,  Gr.  <f)iAo- 
/i^Ao,  according  to  the  legend,  from  <SiAofi7jAa  Philomela 
(daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens),  who  was  changed 
into  a  nightingale.]    1.  The  nightingale  ;  philomel.  Shak. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A,genu3  of  birds  including  the  nightingales. 

Phil'o-mene  (-men),  n.     The  nightingale.     lObs.J 

Phil'o-mot  (-mot),  a.  [See  Pilemot.]  Of  the  color 
of  a  dead  leaf.     [06«.]  Addison. 

Phil'O-mu'siC-al  (-m>i'2i-k«l ;  277),  a.  [Philo-  -\- 
musical.']    Loving  music,     [i?.]  Bushy. 

Phll'O-pe'na  (fll'o-pe'na),  n.  [Probably  a  corruption 
fr.  G.  vielliebchen,  LG.  vielliebken,  or  D.  veelliehken,  a 
philopena,  literally,  much  loved  ;  but  influeuced  by  Gr. 
^I'Aos  a  friend,  and  L.  poena  penalty,  from  an  idea  that 
the  gift  was  a  penalty  of  friendship  or  love.]  A  present 
or  gift  which  is  made  as  a  forfeit  in  a  social  game  that  is 
played  in  various  ways  ;  also,  the  game  itself.  [Written 
a,\ao  fillipeen  stnd  phillippine.'] 

It^^  One  of  the  ways  may  be  stated  as  follows :  A  per- 
son finding  a  nut  with  two  kernels  eats  one,  and  gives 
the  other  to  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex,  and  then  which- 
ever sa,ja  philopena  first  at  the  next  meeting  wins  the 
present.    The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  kernels  eaten. 

PWi'0-pO-lem'lc  (fil'6-p6-lSm'Ik),  )  a.     [Gr.    (^iAotto- 

PhU'O-po-lem'lC-al  (-lem'i-kal),  )  Ae/x.0!  fond  of 
war,  warlike ;  c/k'Aos  loving  +  TroAenio!  Affar.]  Fond  of 
polemics  or  controversy.     [iJ.] 

Phll'O-pro-gen'i-tive  (-pro-jSn'I-tiv),  a.  Having  the 
love  of  offspring ;  fond  of  children. 

PWl'O-pro-gen'i-tive-ness,  n.  [Philo-  +  L.  progenies 
offspring.]  {Phreru)  The  love  of  offspring  ;  fondness  for 
children. 

Phl-lOS'O-phas'ter  (fi-15s'6-fSs'ter),  n.  [L.,  a  bad 
philosopher,  fr.  philosophus :  cf.  OF.  philosophastre.^  A 
pretender  to  philosophy.     [Obs.l  Dr.  H.  More. 

Pbl-lOS'O-phate  (-fat),  v.  i.  [L.  pMlosopkatus,  pi  p. 
of  philosophari  to  philosophize.]  To  play  the  philoso- 
pher ;  to  moralize.     [OJj.]  Barrow. 

Phl-lOS'0-pha'tlon  (-f  a'shun),  n.  Philosophical  spec- 
ulation and  discussion.     [Obs.]  Sir  W.  Petty. 

Phil'O-sophe  (fitl'o-sof ;  F.  fe'lS'zof),  n.  [F.,  a  phUos- 
opher.]  A  philosophaster ;  a  philosopher.    [^.]    Carlyle. 

Phl-IOS'O-pheme  (ft-18s'o-fem),  n.  [Gr.  ^aoa-6(l>T]fi.a, 
from  <j>i\oa-o4>eiv  to  love  knowledge.]  A  philosophical 
proposition,  doctrine,  or  principle  of  reasoning.     [E.'] 

This,  the  most  venerable,  and  perhaps  the  moat  ancient,  of 
Grecian  myths,  is  e. philosopheme.  Coleridge. 

Phl-lOS'0-pher  (-fer),  n.  [OE.  philosophre,  F.  phi- 
losophe,  L.  philosophus,  Gr:  <^(A6(ro<^o$ ;  <^tAo;  loving  -)- 
(ro0o;  wise.  Cf.  Philosophy.]  1.  One  who  philoso- 
phizes ;  one  versed  in,  or  devoted  to,  philosophy. 

Then  certain  philosophers  of  the  Epicureans,  and  of  the  Sto- 
ics, encountered  him.  Acts  xvii.  18. 

2.  One  who  reduces  the  principles  of  philosophy  to 
practice  in  the  conduct  of  life  ;  one  who  lives  according 
to  the  rules  of  practical  wisdom ;  one  who  meets  or  regards 
all  vicissitudes  with  calmness. 

3.  An  alchemist.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Philosopher's  stone,  an  imaginary  stone  which  the  alche- 
mists formerly  sought  as  the  instrument  of  converting 
the  baser  metals  into  gold. 

PhU'O-SOph'lC  (fn'o-sSf'Tk  ;  277),  1  a.      [L.    philoso- 

Phll'O-SOph'lC-al  (fn'o-sSf'T-kal),  J  phicus :  cf.  F. 
philosophique.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  philosophy ;  versed 
in,  or  imbued  with,  the  principles  of  philosophy ;  hence, 
characterizing  a  philosopher ;  rational ;  wise ;  temper- 
ate ;  calm  ;  cool.  —  Phll'0-soph'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

PU-lOB'O-phlsm  (fT-15s'o-f iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  phUoso- 
phisme-l  Spurious  philosophy ;  the  love  or  practice  of 
bophiatry.  Carlyle. 

Phl-los'0-phlst  (-fist),  re.  iCt.V.pMlosophiste.']  A 
pretender  in  philosophy. 

Phl-los'0-phls'tio  (-f  is'ttk),  la.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
,  Phl-los'o-pWs'tlc-al  (-ti-kal), )  the  love  or  practice 
,'  >i  aophistry.     [ij.] 

Phl-lOS'O-phlze  (-fiz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Philoso- 
i-HizED  (-fizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Philosophizinq  (-fi'ztng).] 
To  reason  like  a  philosopher ;  to  search  into  the  reason 
and  nature  of  things  ;  to  investigate  phenomena,  and  as- 
sign rational  causes  for  their  existence. 

Man  pM7osop/ifaes  as  he  lives.  He  may  ;,7h7osoi)*!>  well  or 
Ul.  but  philosophize  he  must.  .S,V  W.  llamiVon. 

Phl-lOS'0-phl'zer  (-fi'zer),  re.  One  who  philosophizes. 

Fm-los'0-phy  (-fjr),  re.  ;  pi.  Philosophies  (-fIz).  [OE. 
philosophie,  F.  philosophie,  L.  philosophia,  from  Gr. 
0iAoo-oc^ia.  See  Philosophee.]  1.  Literally,  the  love 
of,  inducing  the  search  after,  wisdom  ;  in  actual  usage, 
thf,  knowledge  of  phenomena  as  explained  by,  and  re- 
solved into,  causes  and  reasons,  powers  and  laws. 

Il^~"  When  applied  to  any  particular  department  of 
knowledge,  philosophy  denotes  the  general  laws  or  prin- 
ciples  under  which  all  the  subordinate  phenomena  or 


facts  relating  to  that  subject  are  comprehended.  Thus 
philosophy,  when  applied  to  God  and  the  divine  govern- 
ment, is  called  theology ;  when  applied  to  material  ob- 
jects, it  is  called  physics;  wlien  it  treats  of  man,  it  is 
called  anthropology  and  psychology,  with  which  are  con- 
nected logic  and  ethics;  when  it  treats  of  the  necessary 
conceptions  and  relations  by  which  philosophy  is  possi- 
ble, it  is  called  metaphysics. 

.J^^  "  Philosophy  has  been  defined  :  —  the  science  of 
things  divme  and  human,  and  the  causes  in  which  they 
are  contained  ;  —  the  science  of  effects  by  their  causes  ;  — 
the  science  of  sufficient  reasons ;  —  the  science  of  things 
possible,  inasmuch  as  they  are  possible  ;  —  the  science  of 
thmgs  evidently  deduced  from  first  principles  ;  —the  sci- 
ence of  truths  sensible  and  abstract ;  —  the  application  of 
reason  to  its  legitimate  objects ;  —  the  science  of  the  rela^ 
tions  of  all  knowledge  to  the  necessary  ends  of  human 
reason ;  —  the  science  of  the  original  form  of  the  ego,  or 
mental  self ;  —  the  science  of  science  ;  —  the  science  of 
the  absolute  ;  —  the  science  of  the  absolute  indifference 
of  the  ideal  and  real."  Sir  W.Hamilton. 

2.  A  particular  philosophical  system  or  theory ;  the 
hypothesis  by  which  particular  phenomena  are  explained. 

[Books]  of  Aristotle  and  his  yj/iiVoso/jftte.      Chaucer. 

We  shall  in  vain  interpret  their  words  by  the  notions  of  our 

philosophy  and  the  doctrines  in  our  schools.  Locke. 

3.  Practical  wisdom ;  calmness  of  temper  and  judg- 
ment ;  equanimity ;  fortitude  j  stoicism ;  as,  to  meet  mis- 
fortune with  philosophy. 

Then  had  he  spent  all  his  philosophy.        Chaucer. 

4.  Reasoning ;  argumentation. 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  argued  then,  .  .  . 

Vain  wisdom  all,  and  ialsG  phitosojjhy.  Milton. 

5.  The  course  of  sciences  read  in  the  schools.  Johnson. 

6.  A  treatise  on  philosophy. 

Philosophy  of  the  Academy,  that  of  Plato,  who  taught 
his  disciples  in  a  grove  in  Athens  called  the  Academy.  — 
Philo3ophy  of  the  Garden,  that  of  Epicurus,  who  taught 
in  a  garden  in  Athens.  —  Philosophy  of  the  Lyceum,  that 
of  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  who 
delivered  his  lectures  in  the  Lyceum  at  Athens.  —  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Porch,  that  of  Zeno  and  the  Stoics ;  —  so 
called  because  Zeno  of  Citium  and  his  successors  taught 
in  the  porch  of  the  PoicUe,  a  great  hall  in  Athens. 

Phll'O-StOr'gy  (fil'o-stSr'jy),  n.  [Gr.  ^iXoaropyia ; 
<|>iAos  loving  -|-  o-Topyi;  affection.]  Natural  affection,  as 
of  parents  for  their  children.     [JS.] 

Phil'O-tech'nlc  (-tSk'ntk),     )  a.    [Philo-  +  Gr.  Texvv 

Phll'O-tecli'nic-al  (-nt-kal),  |  an  art :  cf .  F.  philo- 
technique.']    Fond  of  the  arts,     [i?.] 

Phil'ter  (fll'ter),  re.  [F.  philtre,  L.  philtrum,  Gr. 
<j}i\Tpov,  fr.  (J3L\eLv  to  love,  (jtCKos  dear,  loving.]  A  potion 
or  charm  intended  to  excite  the  passion  of  love.  [Writ- 
ten also  philtre.~\  Addison. 

Phil'ter,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  PHiLTEiiED  (-terd) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Philteeino.]  1.  To  impregnate  or  mix  with  a 
love  potion  ;  as,  to  philter  a  draught. 

2.  To  charm  to  love ;  to  excite  to  love  or  sexual  desire 
by  a  potion.  Gov.  of  Tongue. 

II  Phi-mo'slS  (fl-mo'sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^i>mo-is  a 
muzzling,  fr.  c^ijiio!  muzzle.]  {Med.)  A  condition  of  the 
penis  in  which  the  prepuce  can  not  be  drawn  back  so  as 
to  uncover  the  elans  penis. 

Phl'ton-ess  (fl'tSn-Ss),  re.    Pythoness;  witch.    [Obs.} 

Phiz  (f iz),  re.  ;  pi.  Phizes  (-Sz).  [Contr.  fr.  physiog- 
nomy.]    The  face  orvisage.     [Colloq.]  Couper. 

II  Phle-bl'tlS  (fle-bi'tis),  re.  [NL.,fr.  Gr. c^Aei^,  ^Ae^ds, 
a  vein  -(-  -itis.]     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  a  vein. 

Phleb'O-gram  (fleb'o-grSm),  n.  [Gr.  <^Aei/<>  </)AePos  -f 
-gram.]  {Physiol.)  A  tracing  (with  the  sphygmograph) 
of  the  movements  of  a  vein,  or  of  the  venous  pulse. 

Phleb'O-Ute    (-lit),     )  n.    [Gr.  <j>ke<ji,  <^Aej3o5,  a  vein  -f 

Phleb'0-llth  (-Itth),  (  -lite,  -lith.]  {Med.)  A  small 
calcareous  concretion  formed  in  a  vein ;  a  vein  stone. 

Phle-bol'0-gy  (fle-bSl'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  4,\4^,  ^Ae^ds,  a 
vein  -)-  -logy.]  A  branch  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the 
veins. 

Phle-bOt'O-mist  (-b8t'6-mTst),  re.  [Cf.  F.  phUboto- 
miste.]    {Med.)  One  who  practices  phlebotomy. 

Phle-bot'O-mlze  (-miz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Phleboto- 
mized (-mizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Phlebotomizing  (-mi'- 
zTng).]  [Cf.  F.  phlebotomiser.]  To  let  blood  from  by 
opening  a  vein  ;  to  bleed.     [R.]  Howell. 

Phle-bOt'0-my  (-my),  re.  [L.  phlebotomia,  Gr.  4>\e- 
/3oTO|iito ;  (jtKeij/,  (^Af^ds,  a  vein  +  reiiveiv  to  cut :  cf .  F. 
phlebotomie.  Cf.  Fleam.]  {3Ted.)  The  act  or  practice 
of  opening  a  vein  for  letting  blood,  in  the  treatment  of 
disease ;  venesection ;  bloodletting. 

Phlegm  (flSm),  re.  [F.  phlegme,  fiegme,  L.  phlegma, 
fr.  Gr.  <()Ae'y/oia  a  flame,  inflammation,  phlegm,  a  morbid, 
clammy  humor  in  the  body,  fr.  <j)\iyeLv  to  burn.  Cf. 
Phlox,  Flagrant,  Flame,  Bleak,  a.,  and  Fulminate.] 

1.  One  of  the  four  humors  of  which  the  ancients  sup- 
posed the  blood  to  be  composed.  See  Humor.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  {Physiol.)  Viscid  mucus  secreted  in  abnormal  quan- 
tity in  the  respiratory  and  digestive  passages. 

3.  {Old  Chem.)  A  watery  distilled  liquor,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  spirituous  liquor.  Crabb. 

4.  Sluggishness  of  temperament;  dullness;  want  of 
interest ;  indifference  ;  coldness. 

They  judge  with  fury,  but  they  write  with  phlegm.    Pope. 

Phleg'ma-gOg^e  (flgg'ma-gSg),  re.  [Gr.  ^Aeyjua- 
yojyds  carrying  off'  phlegm ;  ^\iyij.a  phlegm  -)-  dyeii/  to 
lead.]   {Old  Med.)  A  medicine  supposed  to  expel  phlegm. 

II  Phleg-ma'si-a  (flSg-ma'zhT-a),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
<t>Keyfi.a<Ti.a.  See  Phlegm.]  {JIfed.)  An  iiiflanimatioii ; 
more  particularly,  an  inflammation  of  the  internal  organs. 

II  Phlegmasia  dolens  (do'lSnz)  [NL.],  milk  leg. 

Phleg-mat'lc  (flSg-mSt'Ik  ;  277),  a.  [L.  phlegnialicus, 
Gr.  (^yAey/aoTiKO! :  cf.  F.  phlegmntique.]  1.  Watery. 
[Obs.]     '^  A(\ueo\ma,nd  phlegmatic."         Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Abounding  in  phlegm  ;  as,  phlegmatic  humors ;  a 
phlegmatic  constitution.  Harvey. 

3.  Generating  or  causing  phlegm.  "  Cold  and  phleg- 
matic habitations."  Sir  T.  Browne. 


4.  Not  easily  excited  to  action  or  passion  ;  cold ;  dull ; 
sluggish;  heavy;  &s,  a,  phlegmatic  person.  Addison. 

Phlegmatic  temperament  (Old  Physiol.),  lymphntic  tem- 
perament.   See  under  Lymphatic. 

Phleg-mat'lc-al  (flSg-mat'I-kal),  a.  Phlegmatic.  Ash. 

Phleg-mat'ic-al-iy,  adv.     In  a  phlegmatic  manner. 

Phleg-mat'ic-ly  (-ik-ly),  a.     Phlegmatically.     [Obs.] 

Phleg'mon  (flSg'mon),  m.  [L.  phlegmone, phlegmon, 
inflammation  beneath  the  skin,  Gr.  4i\eyfiov^,  f  r.  ^Keyeiv 
to  burn  :  cf.  F.  phlegmon.]  {Med.)  Purulent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  cellular  or  areolar  tissue. 

Phleg'mon-OUS  (-us),  a.  [Ci.F.phlegmoneux.]  Hav- 
ing the  nature  or  properties  of  phlegmon  ;  as,  phlegmon- 
ous pneumonia.  Harvey. 

Phleme  (flem),  n.    {Surg.  &  Far.)  See  Fleam. 

II  Phle'um  (fle'iim),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (f)AE'a)s  a  kind  of 
marsh  plant.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses,  including  the 
timothy  {Phleum  pratense),  which  is  highly  valued  for 
hay ;  cat's-tail  grass.  Gray. 

PhlCem  (flo'Sm),  re.  [Gr.  (JiAods  bark.]  {Bot.)  That 
portion  of  fibrovascular  bundles  which  corresponds  to  the 
inner  bark  ;  the  liber  tissue ;  —  distinguisheil  from  xylem. 

Phlo-gls'tian  (flo-jis'chan),  re.  A  believer  in  the 
existence  of  phlogiston. 

Phlo-gls'tic  (-tik),  a.  1.  {Old  Chem.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  phlogiston,  or  to  belief  in  its  existence. 

2.  {Med.)  Inflammatory;  belonging  to  inflammations 
and  fevers. 

Phlo-gis'tlc-al  (-ti-kal),  a.    {Old  Chem.)  Phlogistic. 

Phlo-gls'ti-cate  (-ti-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Phlo- 
GisTicATED  (-ka'ted)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Phlogistic ating.] 
{Old  Chem.)  To  combine  phlogiston  with ; — usually  in 
the  form  and  sense  of  the  p.  p.  or  the  adj. ;  as,  highly 
phlogisticated  substances. 

PhlO-giS'ti-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiin),  re.  {Old  Chem.)  The 
act  or  process  of  combining  with  phlogiston. 

PhiO-glS'ton  (flo-jTs'ton ;  277),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <(>Ao- 
yicrrds  burnt,  set  on  fire,  fr.  (|)Aoyi'feii/  to  set  on  fire,  to 
burn,  fr.  <l>\6^,  <l>\oy6s,  a  flame,  blaze.  See  Phlox.]  {Old 
Chem.)  The  hypothetical  principle  of  fire,  or  inflamma- 
bility, regarded  by  Stahl  as  a  chemical  element. 

(^^  This  was  supposed  to  be  united  with  combustible 
(prdogisticated)  bodies  and  to  be  separated  from  incom- 
bustible (dephlogisticated)  bodies,  the  phenomena  of 
flame  and  burning  being  the  escape  of  phlogiston.  Soot 
and  sulphur  were  regarded  as  nearly  pure  phlogiston. 
The  essential  principle  of  this  theory  was,  that  combus- 
tion was  a  decomposition  rather  than  the  union  and  com- 
bination which  it  has  since  been  shown  to  be. 

PhlO-gOg'e-nOUS  (-gSj'e-niis),  o.  [Gr.  4>\6i,  ^Koyoi, 
fire  -f-  -genous.]     {Med.)  Causing  inflammation. 

PhlOg'0-pite  (fl5g'o-pit),  re.  [Gr.  (^Xoyiono';  firelike.] 
{Min. )  A  kind  of  mica  having  generally  a  peculiar  bronze- 
red  or  copperlike  color  and  a  pearly  luster.  It  is  a  sili- 
cate of  alumina,  with  magnesia,  potash,  and  some  fluorine. 
It  is  characteristic  of  crystalline  limestone  or  dolomite 
and  serpentine.     See  Mica. 

II  PhlO-gO'SlS  (flo-go'sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i^Xoyiaaif 
burning  heat.]  {Med.)  Inflammation  of  external  parts 
of  the  body ;  erysipelatous  inflammation. 

Phlo-gOflC  (-gBt'Tk),  a.  {Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
phlogosis. 

PhlO-ram'Ine  (-rSm'Tn  or  -en),  re.  [P/;Zo>-oglucin  -f- 
amine.]  {Chem.)  A  basic  amido  derivative  of  phloro- 
glucin,  having  an  astringent  taste. 

Phlo-ret'lc  (-rSt'Ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  designating,  an  organic  acid  obtained  by 
the  decomposition  of  phloretin. 

Phlor'e-tin(flor'e-tin),re.  [From Phlorizin.]  {Chem.) 
A  bitter  white  crystalline  substance  obtained  by  the  de- 
composition of  phlorizin,  and  formerly  used  to  some  ex- 
tent as  a  substitute  for  quinine. 

Phlor'i-zin  (flSr'i-zTn),  re.  [Gr.  <^Aoid9,  i^Aods,  bark 
-j-  pC^a  root.]  {Chem.)  A  bitter  white  crystalline  glu- 
coside  extracted  from  the  root  bark  of  the  apple,  pear, 
cherry,  plum,  etc.     [Formerly  also  written  phloridzin.] 

Phlor'O-glu'cln  (flor'6-glu'sTn),  re.  [PhloreWn  -\-  Gr. 
•yAuKv's  sweet.]  {Chem.)  A  sweet  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, metameric  with  pyrogallol,  and  obtained  by  the 
decomposition  of  phloretin,  and  from  certain  gums,  as 
catechu,  kino,  etc.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  phenols. 
[Called  a.\so phi oroglucinol.J 

Phlo'rol  (flo'rol),  re.  [Phloretic  -f  -ol.]  {Chem.)  A 
liquid  metameric  with  xylenol,  belonging  to  tlie  class  of 
phenols,  and  obtained  by  distilling  certain  salts  of  phlo- 
retic acid. 

Phlo'rone  (-ron),  re.  [Phlorol  -\-  quinoree.]  {Chem.) 
A  yellow  crystalline  substance  having  a  peculiar  un- 
pleasant odor,  resembling  the  quinones,  and  obtained 
from  beechwood  tar  and  coal  tar,  as  also  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  xylidine;  —  called  also  xyloquinone. 

PhlOS  (fi5ks),  re.  [L.,  a  kind  of  flower,  fr.  Gr.  <^AdJ 
flame,  fr.  ^Aeycii'  to  burn.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  Amorican 
herbs,  having  showy  red,  white,  or  purple  flowers. 

Phlox  worm  (Zool.),  the  larva  of  an  American  moth 
(IJeliothis  phlnxiphaga).  It  is  destructive  to  phlo.\e8. — 
Phlox  Bubulata,  the  moss  pink.    See  under  Moss. 

Phlyc-ten'u-lar  (flTk-tSn'u-ler),  a.  [Gr.  AAuktoico 
a  blister  or  pustule.]  {Med.)  Characterized  by  tho 
presence  of  small  pustules,  or  whitish  elevations  resem- 
bling pustules ;  as,  phlyctenular  ophtlmlinin. 

II  PhO'ca  (fo'ka),  n. '  [L.,  a  seal,  fr.  Gr.  (/iuki).]  {Zool.) 
A  genus  of  seals.  It  includes  the  common  harbor  seal 
.and  .allied  species.     See  Seal. 

Pho-ca'cean  (fft-ka'shon),  n.  {Zoot.)  Any  species  ol 
Plinoa ;  a  seal. 

Pho'cal  (fo'knl),  (7,    {Zool  )  Pertaining  to  seals. 

Pho-cen'ic  (fft-sSn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  tptoKaiva  a  porpoise.] 
{Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  dolphin  oil  or  porpoise  oil; 
—  said  of  an  acid  (cnllod  also  deiphinic  acid)  subse- 
quoutly  found  to  he  identical  with  valeric  ncid.       Watts. 

Pho-ce'nln  (fft-se'nTn),  n.  [Cf.  F.phochiiiie.]  (CA«m.) 
See  Delphin. 
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PhO'cIne  (fo'sTn),  a.  [L.  joAoca  a  seal.]  (Zo'dl.)Oiot 
pertaining  to  the  seal  tribe  ;  phocal. 

Pho'CO-dont  (fo'ko-dSnt),  K.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  Pho- 
codontia. 

II  PhO'CO-aon'ti-a  (fo'ko-don'sht-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  <pij>Kyj  a  seal  -f-  oSov?,  656vto?,  a  tooth.]  {Zool.)  A 
group  of  extinct  carnivorous  whales.  Their  teeth  had 
compressed  and  serrated  crowns.  It  includes  Squalodon 
and  allied  genera. 

PlMBlje  (fe'be),  n.     (Zool.)  The  pewee,  or  pewit. 

Phoe'bUS  (-bus),  n.  [L. ,  fr.  Gr.  *oi|3os,  f r.  <|)oi(3o5  pure, 
bright.]     1.  {Class.  3Iyih.)  At^oIIo  ;   the  sun  god. 

2.  The  sun.     "■  Phoibus 'gins  arise."  Shak. 

Phoe-nl'clan  (fe-ntsh'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Phoenicia.  —  n.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Phoenicia. 

Phce-nl'clOUS  (fe-nish'iis),  a.     See  Phenicious. 

II  PhC8'nl-C0p'te-rus  (fe'nT-kSp'te-rtis),  n.  [NL.  See 
Phknicopter.]  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  birds  which  includes 
the  flamingoes. 

II  PhtB'nlx  (f e'niks),  n.  [L.,  a  fabulous  bird.  See 
Phenix.]    1.  Same  as  Phenix.  Shak. 

2.  {Boi.)  A  genus  of  palms  including  the  date  tree. 

PhO'lad  (fo'lSd),  n.    {Zool.)  Any  species  of  Pholas. 

PhO-la'de-an  (fo-la'de-an),  n.     {Zool.)  Pholad. 

llPhO'Ias  (fo'lSs),  m. ;  pi.  Pholades 
(-la-dez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <^ioAa;,  -aSos,  a 
kind  of  mollusk.]  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  nu- 
merous species  of  marine  bivalve  mol- 
lusks  of  the  genus  Pholas,  or  family  Pho- 
ladidx.  They  bore  holes  for  themselves 
in  clay,  peat,  and  soft  rocks. 

Pho'nal  (fo'nal),  a.  [Gr.  (|ia)r))  the 
voice.]  Of  or  relating  to  the  voice ;  as, 
phonal  structure.  Max  Miiller. 

Pho'nas-cet'lcs  (-nSs-sSt'iks),  n.  [Gr. 
t^iMvaaKelv  to  practice  the  voice ;  i^(avr) 
voice  +  a.<TKetv  to  practice.]  Treatment 
for  restoring  or  improving  the  voice. 

Pho-na'tlon  (fo-na'shiin),  n.  [Gr. 
i^iiovr]  the  voice.]  The  act  or  process  by 
whicli  articulate  sounds  are  uttered  ;  the 
utterance  of  articulate  sounds  ;  articulate 
speech. 

Pho-nau'to-graph  (fo-na'to-gi-af), 

[Phono-  +  Gr.    avrds    self  -j-  -graph.']    Bakeri).   Inte- 
{Physics)  An    instrument    by    means   of   Valve     (x'f 
which  a  sound  can  be  made  to  produce  a  ' 

visible  trace  or  record  of  itself.  It  consists  essentially 
of  a  resonant  vessel,  usually  of  paraboloidal  form,  closed 
at  one  end  by  a  flexible  membrane.  A  stylus  attached 
to  some  point  of  the  membrane  records  the  movements 
of  the  latter,  as  it  vibrates,  upon  a  moving  cylinder  or 
plate. 

PhO-nel'dO-SCOpe  (fo-nl'do-skop),  ».  \_Phono-  +  Gr. 
€1609  form  -j-  -scope.]  {Physics)  An  instrument  for  study- 
ing the  motions  of  sounding  bodies  by  optical  means. 
It  consists  of  a  tube  across  the  end  of  which  is  stretched 
a  film  of  soap  solution  thin  enough  to  give  colored  bands, 
the  form  and  position  of  which  are  affected  by  sonorous 
vibrations. 

PhO-net'lC  (fo-nSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  (^ufrjTiKOS,  fr.  (juairq  a 
sound,  tone  ;  akin  to  Gr.  t^avai.  to  speak  :  cf.  F.  phone- 
tique.  See  Ban  a  proclamation.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  voice,  or  its  use. 

2.  Representing  sounds  ;  as,  phonetic  characters ;  — 
opposed  to  ideographic  ;  as,  a  phonetic  notation. 

Phonetic  spelling,  spelling  in  phonetic  characters,  each 
representing  one  sound  only ;  —  contrasted  with  Romanic 
spelling,  or  that  by  the  use  of  the  Roman  alphabet. 

Pho-net'ic-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  phonetic  manner. 

Pho'ne-ti'cian  (f  o'ne-tTsh'an),  n.  One  versed  in  pho- 
netics ;  a  phonetist. 

Pho-net'lcs  (fo-ngt'iks),  n.  1.  The  doctrine  or  sci- 
ence of  sounds,  especially  those  of  the  human  voice ; 
phonology. 

2.  The  art  of  representing  vocal  sounds  by  signs  and 
written  characters. 

Pho'ne-tlsm  (fo'ne-tiz'm),  n.  The  science  which 
treats  of  vocal  sounds.  J,  Peile. 

Pho'ne-tlst  (-tist),  n.  1.  One  versed  in  phonetics ; 
a  phonologist. 

2.  One  who  advocates  a  phonetic  spelling. 

PhO'ne-tl-za'tion  (fo'ne-tl-za'shun  ;  277),  n.  The  act, 
art,  or  process  of  representing  sounds  by  phonetic  signs. 

PhO'ne-tize  (fo'ne-tlz),  v.  t.  To  represent  by  pho- 
netic signs.  Lowell. 

Phon'lc  (fon'Tk ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  <l,uvrj  sound :  cf.  F. 
phonique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  sound  ;  of  the  nature  of 
sound ;  acoustic.  Tyndall. 

Phon'Ics  (-Iks),  n.    See  Phonetics. 

PhO'no-  (f^no-).  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  (^lavri 
sound,  tone  ;  as,  pAoraograph,  pAoraology. 

PhO'no  (fo'no),  n.  {Zool.)  A  South  American  butter- 
fly {Ithonia  phono)  having  nearly  transparent  wings. 

Pho'no-camp'tlC  (-kamp'tik),  a.  [Phono-  +  Gr. 
najiTrreti'  to  bend:  cf.  F.  phonocamptique.]  Reflecting 
sound.     [P.]     " Phonocampiic  objects."  Derham. 

Pbo'no-gram    (fo'no-gram),   n.      [Phono-  -f  -gram.] 

1.  A  letter,  character,  or  mark  used  to  represent  a 
particular  sound. 

F/ionograms  are  of  three  kinds  :  (1)  Verbal  signs,  which  stand 
for  entire  words  ;  (2)  Syllabic  signs,  which  stand  for  the  articu- 
lations of  which  words  are  composed  ;  (3)  Alphabetic  signs,  or 
letters,  which  represent  the  elementary  sounds  into  which  the 
syllable  can  be  resolved.  /.  Taylor  ( The  Alphabet). 

2.  A  record  of  sounds  made  by  a  phonograph. 
Pho'no-graph  (-graf),  n.     [Phono-  -f-  -graph.]    1.  A 

character  or  symbol  used  to  represent  a  sound,  esp.  one 
used  in  phonography. 

2.  {Physics)  An  instrument  for  the  mechanical  regis- 
tration and  reproduction  of  audible  sounds,  as  articulate 
speech,  etc.  It  consists  of  a  rotating  cylinder  or  disk 
covered  with  some  material  easily  indented,  as  tinfoil, 
wax,  paraffin,  etc.,  above  which  is  a  thin  plate  carrying 


a  stylus.  As  the  plate  vibrates  under  the  influence  of  a 
sound,  the  stylus  makes  minute  indentations  or  undu- 
lations in  the  soft  material,  and  these,  when  the  cylin- 
der or  disk  is  again  turned,  set  the  plate  in  vibration, 
and  reproduce  the  sound. 

PhO-nog'ra-pher  (fo-nog'ra-fer),  n.  1.  One  versed 
or  skilled  in  phonography. 

2.  One  who  uses,  or  is  skilled  in  the  use  of,  the  pho- 
nograph.    See  Phonosraph,  2. 

Pho'no-graph'io  (fo'no-graf'Ik),  i  a.     [Cf.  F.  phono- 

Pho'no-graph'ic-al  (-graf'i-kal),  j  graphique.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  phonography  ;  based  upon  phonography. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  phonograph ;  done  by  the 
phonograph. 

Pho'no-graph'lc-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  phonographic  man- 
ner ;  by  means  of  a  phonograph. 

Pho-nog'ra-phist  (Jo-uog'ra-flst),  n.     Phonographer. 

PhO-nog'ra-phy  (-fy),  n.  [Phono-  -j-  -graphy.]  1.  A 
description  of  the  laws  of  the  human  voice,  or  of  sounds 
uttered  by  the  organs  of  speech. 

2.  A  representation  of  sounds  by  distinctive  charac- 
ters ;  commonly,  a  system  of  shorthand  writing  invented 
by  Isaac  Pitman,  or  a  modifiication  of  his  system,  much 
used  by  reporters. 

^W^  The  consonants  are  represented  by  straight  lines 
and  curves ;  the  vowels  by  dots  and  short  dashes ;  but  by 
skilled  phonographers,  in  rapid  work,  most  vowel  marks 
are  omitted,  and  brief  symbols  for  common  words  and 
combinations  of  words  are  extensively  employed.  The 
following  line  is  an  example  of  phonography,  in  which  aU 
the  sounds  are  indicated :  — 


( ^-y .  ^ 


.<-/T 


They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.         Milton. 
3.  The  art  of  constructing,  or  using,  the  phonograph. 
PhO'no-Ute   (fo'n6-lit),  n.      [Phono-  +  -lite:  cf.  F. 
phonoliihe.]     (Min.)  A    compact,  feldspathic,    igneous 
rock  containing  nephelite,  haiiynite,  etc.    Thin  slabs  give 
a  ringing  sound  when  struck ;  —  called  also  clinkstone. 
PhO-nol'0-ger  (fo-nol'S-jer),  n.     A  phonologist. 
PhO'no-log'ic  (fo'no-loj'ik),  )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 
PhO'no-log'lC-al  (-loj'I-kal),  (      phonology. 
PhO-nol'0-glSt  (fo-nol'o-jist),  n.    One  versed  in  pho- 
nology. 

PhO-nol'0-gy  (-j^),  n.  [Phono-  -)-  -logy.]  The  science 
or  doctrine  of  the  elementary  sounds  uttered  by  the  hu- 
man voice  in  speech,  including  the  various  distinctions, 
modifications,  and  combinations  of  tones ;  phonetics. 
Also,  a  treatise  on  sounds. 

Pho-nom'e-ter  (fo-nom'e-ter),  n.  [Phono-  -{-  -meter.] 
{Physics)  An  instrument  for  measuring  sounds,  as  to 
their  intensity,  or  the  frequency  of  the  vibrations. 

Pho'no-mo'tor  (fo'no-mo'ter),  n.  [Phono-  +  motor.] 
(Physics)  An  instrument  in  which  motion  is  produced  by 
the  vibrations  of  a  sounding  body. 

Pho-nor'ga-non  (f6-n6r'ga-n5n),  n.  [NL.  See  Phono-, 
and  Oroanon.]     A  speaking  machine. 

Pho'no-scope  (f o'nS-skop),  n.  [Phono-  -{■  -scope.] 
(Physics)  (a)  An  instrument  for  observing  or  exhibit- 
ing the  motions  or  properties  of  sounding  bodies  ;  espe- 
cially, an  apparatus  invented  by  Konig  for  testing  the 
quality  of  musical  strings.  (6)  An  instrument  for  pro- 
ducing luminous  figures  by  the  vibrations  of  sounding 
bodies. 

PhO'no-type  (-tip),  n.     [Phono-  -f  type.]    A  type  or 
character  used  in  phonotypy. 
PhO'no-typ'lc  (-tlp'ik),    )  a.     Of   or   pertaining   to 
PhO'no-typ'lC-al  (-i-kal), )       phonotypy  or  a  phono- 
type  ;  as,  a  phonotypic  alphabet. 

Pho-not'y-plst  (fo-nSt'I-pIst  or  fo'no-tl'plst),  n.  One 
versed  in  phonotypy. 

Pho-not'y-py  (-py ;  277),  n.  A  method  of  phonetic 
printing  of  the  English  language,  as  devised  by  Mr.  Pit- 
man, in  which  nearly  all  the  ordinary  letters  and  many 
new  forms  are  employed  in  order  to  indicate  each  ele- 
mentary sound  by  a  separate  character. 

11  Phor'mins  (fSr'mTnks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <Jidp/ui-yf.] 
A  kind  of  lyre  used  by  the  Greeks.  Mrs.  Browmng. 

II  Phor'mi-uni  (f8r'mi-iim),  n.  [NL.  fr.  Gr.  <j>opij.Cov 
a  plaited  mat,  a  kind  of  plant.]  (Sot.)  A  genus  of  lilia- 
ceous plants,  consisting  of  one  species  (Phormium  ienax). 
See  Flax -plant. 

Phor'one  (for'on),  n.  [Caxaphor  -)-  acetone.]  (Chem.) 
A  yellow  crystalline  substance,  having  a  geraniumlike 
odor,  regarded  as  a  complex  derivative  of  acetone,  and 
obtained  from  certain  camphor  compounds. 

II  Pho-ro'nis  (fo-ro'nts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Phoronis,  a 
surname  of  lo,  Gr.  iopuivCg.]  (Zool.) 
A  remarkable  genus  of  marine  worms 
having  tentacles  around  the  mouth 
It  is  usually  classed  with  the  gephyr- 
eans.  Its  larva  (Actinotrocha)  un- 
dergoes a  peculiar  metamorphosis. 

II  Phor'0-no'ml-a  (for'o-no'mt-a), 
n.     [NL.]     See  Phoronomics. 

Phor'O-nom'lCS  (-nomlks),  n. 
[Gr.  tjyopa.  a  carrying,  motion  + 
vd^io!  a  law.]  The  science  of  motion , 
kinematics.     [P-]  Weisbach 

Phos'gene  (fos'jen),  a.  [Gr.  <^ms 
light  -|-  the  root  of  yevea-$ai.  to  be 
born  :  cf.  F. phosgene.]  (Old  Chem.) 
Producing,  or  produced  by,  the  ac- 
tion of  light ;  —  formerly  used  spe- 
cifically to  designate  a  gas  now  called 
carbonyl  chloride.    See  Caebonyl. 

Phos'gen-lte  (-j5n-it),  n.    (Min  )    ^^^°'°}^'  e^'^rged 
A  rare  mineral  occurrmg  in  tetrago-  "stome*  Tentacle^' 
nal  crystals  of  a  white,  yellow,  or     ^  stom'ach ;  i  Intes- 
grayish  color  and  adamantine  luster,      tine. 
It  is  a  chlorocarbonate  of  lead. 

PhOS'pham  (-fSm),  n.  [Phosphoraa  -{■  awimonia.] 
(Chem.)  An    inert    amorphous  white    powder,   PN2H, 
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obtained  by  passing  ammonia  over  heated  phosphorus. 
[Spelt  also  phosphame.]  — PhOS-pham'ic  (-fSm'Tk),  a. 

PUos'phate  (fos'fat),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  phos- 
phoric acid. 

PhOS-phat'ic(fos-fat'Tk),a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  phosphorus,  phosphoric  acid,  or  phosphates; 
as,  phospliaiic  nodules. 

Fhospbatic  diathesis  (il/e(7.),  a  habit  of  body  which  leads 
to  the  undue  excretion  of  phosphates  with  the  urine. 

II  PhOS'pha-tU'ri-a  (fos'fa-tu'ri-a),  re.  [NL.  See 
Phosphate,  and  Urine.]  (Med.)  The  excessive  dis- 
charge of  phosphates  in  the  urine. 

PhOS'phene  (fSs'fen),  n.  [Gr.  jiuii  light  -f-  ^aivew 
to  show.]  (Physiol.)  A  luminous  impression  produced 
through  excitation  of  the  retina  by  some  cause  other 
than  the  impingement  upon  it  of  rays  of  light,  as  by 
pressure  upon  the  eyeball  when  the  lids  are  closed.  Cf. 
After-image. 

PhOS'pIude  (-fid  or  -fid),  n.  (Chem.)  A  binary  com- 
pound of  phosphorus. 

Phos'phine  (-fin  or  -fen),  re.  (Chem.)  A  colorless 
gas,  PH3,  analogous  to  ammonia,  and  having  a  disagreea- 
ble odor  resembling  that  of  garlic.  Called  also  hydrogen 
phosphide,  and  formerly,  phosphureied  hydrogen. 

^0^  It  is  the  most  important  compound  of  phosphorus 
aiidhydrogen,  and  is  produced  by  the  action  of  caustic 
potash  on  phosphorus.  It  is  spontaneously  inflammable, 
owing  to  impurities,  and  in  burning  produces  peculiar 
vortical  rings  of  smoke. 

Phos-phin'ic  (-fin'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  certain  acids  analogous  to  the  phosphonic 
acids,  but  containing  two  hydrocarbon  radicals,  and  de- 
rived from  the  secondary  phosphines  by  oxidation. 

PhOS'phite  (fos'fit),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  phosphor- 
ous acid. 

Phos-phon'lc  (-fSn'Tk),  a.  [Phosphoric  -\-  sulphoreic] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  certain  deriva- 
tives of  phosphorous  acid  containing  a  hydrocarbon  rad- 
ical, and  analogous  to  the  sulphonic  acids. 

Plios-pho'nl-uin  (fos-fo'nl-tim),  n.  [Phosphomi  -\- 
axamonium.]  (Chen.)  The  hypothetical  radical  PHj, 
analogous  to  ammonium,  and  regarded  as  the  nucleus  ol 
certain  derivatives  of  phosphine. 

Phos'phor  (f os'f or),  re.  [Cf.  G.  phosphor  See  Phos- 
phorus.]    1.  Phosphorus.     [Obs.]  Addison. 

2.  The  planet  Venus,  when  appearing  as  the  morning 
star;  Lucifer.    [Poetic]  Pope.    Tennyson. 

PhOS'phor-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Phosphora- 
ted (-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Phosphorating.]  (Chem.) 
To  impregnate,  or  combine,  with  phosphorus  or  its  com- 
pounds ;  as,  phosphorated  oil. 

PhOS'phor-bronze'  (-bronz'  or  -bronz'),  re.  [Phos- 
phor -j-  bronze.]  (Metal.)  A  variety  of  bronze  possessing 
great  hardness,  elasticity,  and  toughness,  obtained  by 
melting  copper  with  tin  phosphide.  It  contains  one  or 
two  per  cent  of  phosphorus  and  from  five  to  fifteen  per 
cent  of  tin. 

Phos-pho're-oiis  (-fo're-iis),  a.  Phosphorescent.  [Obs.] 

Phos'phor-esce'  (fos/for-es'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Phosphoresced  (-est') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Phosphorescing 
(-es'sing).]  To  shine  as  phosphorus  ;  to  be  phosphores- 
cent ;  to  emit  a  phosphoric  light. 

PhOS'phor-es'cence  (-Ss'sens),  n.  [Cf.  P.  phospho- 
rescence.] 1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  phosphores- 
cent ;  or  the  act  of  phosphorescing. 

2.  A  phosphoric  light. 

Phos'phor-es'cent  (-sent),  a.  [Cf.  F.  phosphores- 
cent.] Shining  with  a  phosphoric  light ;  luminous  with- 
out sensible  heat.  —  n.     A  phosphorescent  substance. 

Phos-phor'lo  (fos-fSr'Ik),  a.     [Cf.  F.  phosphorique.] 

1.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  phosphorus;  resem- 
bling, or  containing,  phosphorus ;  specifically,  designa- 
ting those  compounds  in  which  phosphorus  has  a  higher 
valence  as  contrasted  with  the  phosphorous  compounds. 

2.  Phosphorescent.     "&. phosphoric  sea."         Byron 
Glacial  phosphoric   acid.    (Chem.)   (a)   Metaphosphoric 

acid  in  the  form  of  glassy  semitransparent  masses  or 
sticks.  (6)  Pure  normal  phosphoric  acid.  —  Phosphoric 
acid  (CAem.),  a  white  crystalline  substance,  H3PO4,  which 
is  the  most  highly  oxidized  acid  of  phosphorus,  and  forms 
an  important  and  extensive  series  of  compounds,  viz., 
the  phosphates.  —  Soluble  phosphoric  acid.  Insoluble  phos- 
phoric acid  (Agric.  CAem.),  phosphoric  acid  combined  in 
acid  salts,  or  in  neutral  or  basic  salts,  which  are  respec- 
tively soluble  and  insoluble  in  water  or  in  plant  juices.  — 
Reverted  phosphoric  acid  (Agric.  Chem.),  phosphoric  acid 
changed  from  acid  (soluble)  salts  back  to  neutral  or  basic 
(insoluble)  salts. 

Phos-phor'ic-al  (-i-kal),  a.  {Old  Chem.)  Phosphoric. 

Phos'phor-ite  (fos'f5r-it),  re.  (Min.)  A  massive  vari- 
ety of  apatite. 

Phos'phor-lt'lc  (-Tt'Tk),  a.  (Min.)  Pertaining  to  phos- 
phorite ;  resembling,  or  of  the  nature  of,  phosphorite. 

Phos'phor-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.    To  phosphorate. 

Phos'phor-ized  (fos'f5r-izd),  a.  Containing,  or  im- 
pregnated with,  phosphorus. 

Phos'phor-o-gen'ic  (-o-jen'Ik),  a.  [Phosphorus  -{■ 
-gen  -\-  -ic]  Generating  phosphorescence ;  as,  phosphor- 
ogenic  rays. 

Phos-phor'O-SCOpe  (fbs-for'o-skop),  re.  [Phosphorus 
-j-  -scope.]  (Physics)  An  apparatus  for  observing  the 
phosphorescence  produced  in  different  bodies  by  the 
action  of  light,  and  for  measuring  its  duration. 

Phos'phor-OUS  (f5s'f5r-us),  a.  [Cf.  F.  phosphoreux.] 
(Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  phosphorus;  resembling 
or  containing  phosphorus ;  specifically,  designating  those 
compounds  in  which  phosphorus  has  a  lower  valence  as 
contrasted  with  the  phosphoric  cora^onuAs ;  aB,phosphor- 
ous  acid,  H3PO3. 

Fhos'phor-us  (-us),  re.  /  pi.  Phosphori  (-1).  [L.,  the 
morning  star,  Gr.  <^uo-(/)dpos,  lit.,  light  bringer ;  <Jims  light 
-|-  ^eptLv  to  bring.]     1.  The  morning  star  ;  Phosphor. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  poisonous  nonmetallic  element  of  the 
nitrogen  group,  obtained  as  a  white,  or  yellowish,  translu- 
cent waxy  substance,  having  a  characteristic  disagreeable 
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amell.  It  is  very  active  chemically,  must  be  preserved 
under  water,  and  unites  with  oxygen  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  giving  a  faint  glow,  —  whence  its  name. 
It  always  occurs  combined,  usually  in  phosphates, 
as  in  the  mineral  apatite,  in  bones,  etc.  It  is  used  in 
the  composition  on  the  tips  of  friction  matches,  and  for 
many  other  purposes.  The  molecule  contains  four  atoms. 
Symbol  P.    Atomic  weight  31.0. 

3.  (Chem.)  Hence,  any  substance  which  shines  in  the 
dark  like  phosphorus,  as  certain  phosphorescent  bodies. 
Bologna  phosphoros  (Chem.),  sulphide  of  bariima,  which 
shines  in  the  dark  after  exposure  to  Ught;  — so  called 
because  this  property  was  discovered  by  a  resident  of 
Bologna.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  com- 
pounds having  similar  properties.  —  Metallic  pbosphorus 
tChem.),  an  allotropic  modification  of  phosphorus,  ob- 
tained as  a  gray  metallic  crystalline  substance,  having 
very  inert  chemical  properties.  It  is  obtained  by  heat- 
ing ordinary  phosphorus  in  a  closed  vessel  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. —  Phosphorus  disease  (Med.),  a  disease  common 
among  workers  in  phosphorus,  giving  rise  to  necrosis  of 
the  jawbone,  and  other  symptoms.  —  Red,  or  Amorphous, 
phosphorus  (Chem.),  an  allotropic  modification  of  phos- 
phorus, obtained  as  a  dark  red  powder  by  heating  ordi- 
nary phosphorus  in  closed  vessels.  It  is  not  poisonous,  is 
QOt  phosphorescent,  and  is  only  moderately  active  chem- 
ically. It  is  valuable  as  a  chemical  reagent,  and  is  used 
in  the  composition  of  the  friction  surface  on  which  safety 
matches  are  ignited.  —  Solar  phosphorl  ( Chem. ),  phosphor- 
escent substances  which  shine  in  the  dark  after  exposure 
to  the  sunlight  or  other  intense  light. 

PhOS'phor-yl  (fSs'fSr-Tl),  n.  lPhosph07-u3  -\-  -yl.l 
{Chem.)  The  radical  PO,  regarded  as  the  typical  nucleus 
of  certain  compounds. 

PhOS'phU-ret  (fSs'fii-rSt),  n.  (Chem.)  A  phosphide. 
lObsoles.'] 

PhOS'phU-ret'ed  (-rSt'Sd),  a.    (Chem.)  Impregnated, 
or  combined,  with  phosphorus.      [_Obsoles.'\    [Written 
also  phosphttretted.1 
PhoBphureted  hydrogen.    (Chem.)  See  Phosphine. 
PhO'tlC  (fo'tik),  a.  [Gr.  4,us,  <#iwtos,  light.]  (Physiol.) 
Eelating  to  the  production  of  light  by  the  lower  animals. 
Pho'Ucs   (fo'tiks),    n.      (Physics)   The   science   of 
iight ;  —  a  general  term  sometimes  employed  when  optics 
is  restricted  to  light  as  producing  vision.  Knight. 

Pho'tO  (fo'to),  n.;  pi.  Photos  (-toz).  A  contraction 
of  Photograph.     [CoHog.] 

Pho'tO-  (fo'to-).  A  combining  form  from  (Jr.  <j>oii, 
^MTos,  light;  as  photography,  phototype,  photometer. 

Pho'tO-W-Ot'lo  (-bt-5t'ik),  a.  [Photo-  +  biotic.'] 
{Biol. )  Requiring  light  to  live ;  incapable  of  living  TOth- 
out  light ;  as,  photobiotic  plant  ceUs. 

Pho'tO-chem'ic-al  (-kgm'T-kal),  a.  \_Photo-  +  chem- 
ical.'\  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  chemical  action 
of  light,  or  produced  by  it ;  as,  the  photochemical  changes 
Df  the  visual  purple  of  the  retina. 

_  Pho'tO-Chem'ls-try(-kgm'Is-tr^),re.  [Photo- -i- chem- 
istry.] (Chem.)  The  branch  of  chemistry  which  relates 
to  the  effect  of  light  in  producing  chemical  changes,  as 
in  photography. 
Pho'tO-Chro'mIc  (f  o'to-kro'mtk),  )  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
Pho'tO-Ohro-mat'iC  (-kro-mSt'ik),  |  ing  to  photoch- 
romy ;  produced  by  photochromy. 

PhO-tOOh'ro-my  (fo-tok'ro-mf  or  fo'to-kro'mf ;  277), 
n.  [Photo-  -)-  Gr.  xP'^f-"-  color.]  The  art  or  process  of 
reproducing  colors  by  photography. 

Pho'tO-drome  (fo'to-drom),  n.  [Photo-  -f-  Gr.  Spaiiclv 
to  run.]  (Physics)  An  apparatus  consisting  of  a  large 
wheel  with  spokes,  which  when  turning  very  rapidly  is  il- 
luminated by  momentary  flashes  of  light  passing  through 
slits  in  a  rotating  disk.  By  properly  timing  the  succes- 
sion of  flashes  the  wheel  is  made  to  appear  to  be  motion- 
less, or  to  rotate  more  or  less  slowly  in  either  direction. 
Pho'to-e-lec'trlc  (-e-lek'trTk),  a.  [Photo-  +  elec- 
iric.2  Acting  by  the  operation  of  both  light  and  elec- 
tricity ;  —  said  of  apparatus  for  producing  pictures  by 
electric  light. 

Pho'tO-e-lec'tro-type  (f o'tS-e-lSk'tro-tlp),  n.  (Print. ) 
An  electrotype  plate  formed  in  a  mold  made  by  photo- 
graphing on  prepared  gelatine,  etc. 

PhO'tO-en-grav'lng  (-Sn-grav'ing),  n.  [Photo-  + 
engraving.}  The  process  of  obtaining  an  etched  or  en- 
graved plate  from  the  photographic  image,  to  be  used  in 
printing ;  also,  a  picture  produced  by  such  a  process. 

PhO'tO-ep'l-nas'ty  (-Sp'i-nSs'ty),  n.  [See  Photo-,  and 
Epinastic]  (Bot.)  A  disproportionately  rapid  growth  of 
the  upper  surface  of  dorsiventral  organs,  such  as  leaves, 
through  the  stimulus  of  exposure  to  light.  Bncyc.  Brit. 
PhO'tO-gal'va-nog'ra-phy  (fo'to-gSl'va-nSg'ra^fy),  n. 
[Photo-  -f-  galvanography.']  The  art  or  process  of  mak- 
ing photo-electrotypes.  Sir  D.  Brewster. 
Pho'tO-gen  (fo'to-jSn),  ra.  [Photo- + -gen."]  (Chem.) 
A  light  hydrocarbon  oil  resembling  kerosene.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  distilling  coal,  paraffin,  etc.,  and  is  used  as  a 
lubricant,  illuminant,  etc.     [Written  also  photogene.'] 

Pho'tO-gene  (-jen),  n.  [See  Photooen.]  1.  A  pho- 
tograph.    [Obsoles.'] 

2.  A  more  or  less  continued  impression  or  image  on 
the  retina.  H.  Spencer. 

Pho'tO-gen'iC  (-jSn'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pho- 
togeny  ;  producing  or  generating  light. 

Pho-tog'e-ny  (fo-tSj'e-ny),  n.  [See  Photooen.]  Sea 
Photoqbaphy.     [Obsoles.'] 

Pho'to-glyJ)h'ic  (fo'tS-glTf'ik),  a.  [Photo-  +  Gr. 
yMij)ei.v  to  engrave.]  Pertaining  to  the  art  of  engraving 
by  fiie  action  of  light.     [Written  also photoglyptic.'] 

Photoglyphlc  engraving,  a  process  of  etching  on  copper; 
steel,  or  zmc,  by  means  of  the  action  of  light  and  certain 
chemicals,  so  that  from  the  plate  impressions  may  be 
taKBn-  Sir  D.  Brewster. 

Pho-togay-phy  (fS-t3g1T-fy),  n.  Photoglyphic  en- 
graving.    See  under  PHairoG5,YPmc. 

Pho/to-glyp'tlo  (fo'to -glTp'tlk),  a.  Same  as  Photo- 
<3LYPmo. 

Pho'to-gram  (-grXm),  re.  [Photo- -^ -gram.]  A  pho- 
tograpli.   \r.]      "       "        <-  -r  y         J        p 


PhO'tO-g^aph  (fyto-graf),  re.  [Photo- + -graph.]  A 
picture  or  Ukeness  obtained  by  photography. 

Pho'to-graph,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Photogeaphed 
(-graft) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Photogkapuing  (-graf'ing).]  To 
take  a  picture  or  likeness  of  by  means  of  photography  ; 
as,  to  photograph  a  view ;  to  photograph  a  group. 

He  makes  his  pen  drawings  on  white  paper,  and  they  are  af  ter- 
vraids photographefl  on  wood.  Hamerton. 

Also  used  figuratively. 

He  is  photographed  on  my  mind.    Lady  D.  Hardy. 

Pho'to-graph,  v.  i.  To  practice  photography  ;  to  take 
photographs. 

Pho-tog'ra-pher  (f  o-tSg'ra-f er),  n.  One  who  practices, 
or  is  skilled  in,  photography. 

PhO'tO-graph'lC  (fo'to-graf'Ik),  1  a.      [Cf .   F.  photo- 

PhO'tO-graph'lc-al  (-i-kal),  J  graphique.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  photography ;  obtained  by  photography ; 
used  in  photography  ;  as,  a  photographic  picture  ;  a  pho- 
tographic camera.  —  PhCtO-graph'lO-al-ly,  adv. 

Photographic  printing,  the  process  of  obtaining  pictures, 
as  on  chemically  prepared  paper,  from  photographic  neg- 
atives, by  exposure  to  light. 

PhO-tOg'ra-phlBt  (fo-t6g'ra-fTst),  n.    A  photographer. 

PhO-tOg'ra-phom'e-ter  (-f5m'e-ter),  n.  [Photograph 
+  -nneter.]  (Photog.)  An  instrument  for  determining 
the  sensibility  of  the  plates  employed  in  photographic 
processes  to  luminous  rays. 

PhO-tOg'ra-phy  (-ff),n.  [Photo- -\- -graphy :  cf.  F. 
photographie.]  1.  The  science  which  relates  to  the  action 
of  light  on  sensitive  bodies  in  the  production  of  pictures, 
the  fixation  of  images,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  art  or  process  of  producing  pictures  by  this  ac- 
tion of  light. 

^W'  The  well-focused  optical  image  is  thrown  on  a 
suHace  of  metal,  glass,  paper,  or  other  suitable  substance, 
coated  with  collodion  or  gelatin,  and  sensitized  with  the 
chlorides,  bromides,  or  iodides  of  silver,  or  other  salts 
sensitive  to  light.  The  exposed  plate  is  then  treated  with 
reducing  agents,  as  pyrogallic  acid,  ferrous  sulphate,  etc., 
to  develop  the  latent  image.  The  image  is  then  fixed  by 
washing  off  the  excess  of  unchanged  sensitive  salt  with 
sodium  hyposulphite  (thiosulphate)  or  other  suitable  re- 
agents. 

Pho'tO-graV'ure  (fo'to-grav'fir),  n.  [F.]  A  photo- 
engraving ;  also,  the  process  by  which  such  a  picture  is 
produced. 

Pho'tO-hell-O-graph  (-he'li-6-graf),  n.  [Photo-  -f 
heliograph.]  (Physics)  A  modified  kind  of  telescope 
adapted  to  taking  photographs  of  the  sun. 

PhO'tO-Uth'O-graph  f-lith'o-graf ),  re.  [Photo-  +  lith- 
ograph.] A  lithographic  picture  or  copy  from  a  stone 
prepared  by  the  aid  of  photography. 

PhO'tO-Uth'O-graph,  v.  t.  To  produce  (a  picture,  a 
copy)  by  the  process  of  photolithography. 

PhO'tO-li-thog'ra-pher  (-lT-th5g'ra-fer),  re.  One  who 
practices,  or  one  who  employs,  photolithography. 

PhO'tO-lith'O-graph'lc  (-lith'o-grafik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  photolithography  ;  produced  by  photolithog- 
raphy. 

PhO'tO-li-thOg'ra-phy  (-li-th5g'ra-fi^),  n.  The  art  or 
process  of  producing  photolithographs. 

PhO'tO-lOg'lc  (-loj'ik),      )  a.  Pertaining  to  photology, 

PhO'tO-lOg'lc-al  (-i-kal),  j      or  the  doctrine  of  light. 

PhO-tol'0-gist  (fo-tol'o-jist),  n.  One  who  studies  or 
expounds  the  laws  of  light. 

PhO-tOl'0-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Photo-  +  -logy :  cf.  F.  pho- 
tologie.]  The  doctrine  or  science  of  light,  explaining  its 
nature  and  phenomena  ;  optics. 

PhO'tO-mag-net'ic  (fo'tS-mag-ngt'Ik),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  photomagnetism. 

PhO'tO-mag'net-iBm  (-mag'n5t-Tz'm),  n.  That  branch 
of  science  which  treats  of  the  relation  of  magnetism  to 
light.  Faraday. 

PhO'tO-me-Chan'lc-al  (fo't6-me-kSn'i-kal),  a.  Per- 
taining to,  or  designating,  any  photographic  process  in 
which  a  printing  surface  is  obtained  without  the  inter- 
vention of  hand  engraving. 

PhO-tom'e-ter  (f6-tom'e-ter),  n.  [Photo-  +  -meter: 
cf.  F.  photometre.]  (Physics)  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  intensity  of  light,  or,  more  especially,  for  com- 
paring the  relative  intensities  of  different  lights,  or  their 
relative  illuminating  power. 

PhO'tO-met'ric  (fo'to-met'rik),  )  a.     [Cf.  F.  photome- 

PhO'tO-met'ric-al  (-ri-kal),  )  irique.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  photometry,  or  to  a  photometer. 

PhO-tom'e-tri'clan  (f6-tom'e-trTsh'an),  re.  One  en- 
gaged in  the  scientific  measurement  of  light. 

Pho-tom'e-try  (fo-tSm'e-trJ),  re.  [Cf .  F.  photometric.] 
That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  measurement 
of  the  intensity  of  light. 

Pho'to-ml'cro-graph  (fo'to-mi'kro-graf ),  n.  [Photo- 
-\-  micro-  -f-  -graph.]  1.  An  enlarged  or  macroscopic  pho- 
tograph of  a  microscopic  object.     See  Microphotogeaph. 

2.  A  microscopically  small  photograph  of  an  object. 

PhCtO-mi-crog'ra-phy  (-mt-kr5g'ra-fj),  n.  The  art 
of  producing  photomicrographs. 

PhO'tO-phOl)i-a  (-fo'bi-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <^w,  (jxaros, 
light -f  <Jio^os  fear.]  (3Ied.)  A  dread  or  intolerance  of 
light.  Sir  T.  Watson. 

PhO'tO-phone  (fo'to-fon),  n.  [Photo-  -\-  Gr.  tjyiovrj 
sound.]  (Physics)  An  apparatus  for  the  production  of 
sound  by  the  action  of  rays  of  light.  A.  G.  Bell. 

Pho'tO-phon'iC  (-fon'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
photophone. 

Pho-toph'O-ny  (fo-tSf'6-n5'),  re.  The  art  or  practice 
of  using  the  photophone. 

Pho-top'sl-a  (fo-tSp'si-a,),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  c/iut,  (/iw- 
Tos,  light  -|-  oi/<i?  sight.]  (Med.)  An  affection  of  the  eye, 
in  which  the  patient  perceives  luminous  rays,  flashes, 
coruscations,  etc.     See  Phosphene. 

PhO-top'sy  (-sy),  re.     Same  as  Photopsia. 

PhO'tO-re-llef  (fo'to-rS-lef ),  n.  A  printing  surface 
in  rebel,  obtained  by  photographic  means  and  subse- 
quent manipulations.  Knight. 


Pho'to-scope  (fo'to-skop),  re.  [Photo-  +  -scope.] 
(Physics)  Anything  employed  for  the  observation  of  light 
or  luminous  effects. 

Pho'to-soop'lc  (-sk5p'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
photoscope  or  its  uses. 

PhO'tO-SCUlp'ture  (fo'to-skiilp'tiir  ;  135),  re.  [Photo- 
-f  sculpture.]  A  process  in  which,  by  means  of  a  num- 
ber of  photographs  simultaneously  taken  from  different 
points  of  view  on  the  same  level,  rough  models  of  the 
figure  or  bust  of  a  person  or  animal  may  be  made  with 
great  expedition. 

PhO'to-sphere  (fyto-sfer),  re.  [Photo-  -)-  sphere.]  A 
sphere  of  light ;  esp. ,  the  luminous  envelope  of  the  sun. 

PhO'to-spher'lO  (-sfgr'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
photosphere. 

Pho-tot'O-nus  (fd-t5t'o-niis),  re.  [NL.  See  Photo-, 
and  Tone.]  (Bot.)  A  motile  condition  in  plants  result- 
ing from  exposure  to  light.  —  Pho'to-ton'io  (-ton'ik),  a. 

PhO'tO-trop'lC  (fo'to-trop'ik),  a.  [Photo-  +  Gr. 
rpeneiv  to  turn.]     (Bot.)  Same  as  Helioteopic. 

Pho'tO-type  (fo'tS-tip),  re.  [Photo-  +  -type.]  A  plate 
or  block  with  a  printing  surface  (usually  in  relief)  ob- 
tained from  a  photograph ;  also,  any  one  of  the  many 
methods  or  processes  by  which  such  a  printing  surface  is 
obtained. 

Pho'tO-typ'lc  (-tip'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pho- 
totype or  phototypy. 

Pho'to-ty-pog'ra-phy  (fo'tS-tt-pog'ra-fy),  re.  [Photo- 
-{-  typography.]     Same  as  Phototypy. 

PhO-tOt'y-py  (fo-tot'I-py  or  fo'to-ti'py),  re.  The  art 
or  process  of  producing  phototypes. 

Pho'tO-sy-lOg'ra-phy  (fo'to-zt-15g'ra-fy),  re.  [Photo- 
-f-  xylography.]  The  process  of  producing  a  representa- 
tion of  an  object  on  wood,  by  photography,  for  the  use  of 
the  wood  engraver. 

Pho'tO-zln'CO-graph  (-zTn'ko-graf),  re.  A  print  made 
by  photozincography.  —  PhCtO-Zin'CO-graph'ic,  a. 

PhO'tO-Zin-COg'ra-phy  (-zin-kog'ra^fy ),  re.  [Photo-  -{- 
zincography.]  A  process,  analogous  to  photolithography, 
for  reproducing  photographed  impressions  transferred  to 
zmc  plate. 

Plurag'mo-COne  (frag'm6-kon),  re.  [Gr.  <^oay/u,a, 
^pay/jLoi,  a  fence,  an  inclosure  -f-  kuvos  a  cone.]  (Zo'dl.) 
The  thin  chambered  shell  attached  to  the  anterior  end 
of  a  belemnite.     [Written  also  phragmacone.] 


a  Phragmocone  of^Belemnite  ;  b  Probstracum  ;  c  Section  of 
luard  or  Kostrum.    (J^) 

Phrag'mo-al'phon  (-si'ISn),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  siphon 
of  a  phragmoopne. 

Phras'al  (iraz'al),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  phrase; 
consisting  of  a  phrase  ;  as,  a  phrasal  adverb.         Ea7-le. 

Phrase  (fraz),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  pfirasis  diction,  phrase- 
ology, Gr.  (j>pd(ris,  fr.  ^pd(ei.v  to  speak.]  1.  A  brief  ex- 
pression, sometimes  a  single  word,  but  usually  two  or 
more  words  forming  an  expression  by  themselves,  or  be- 
ing a  portion  of  a  sentence ;  as,  an  adverbial  phrase. 

"  Convey  "  the  wise  it  call.  "  Steal  I  "  foh  1  a  flco  for  the 
phrase.  Shak. 

2.  A  short,  pithy  expression  ;  especially,  one  which  is 
often  employed  ;  a  peculiar  or  idiomatic  turn  of  speech ; 
as,  to  err  is  human. 

3.  A  mode  or  form  of  speech  ;  the  manner  or  style  in 
which  any  one  expresses  himself ;  diction ;  expression. 
'^Phrases  of  the  hearth,"  Tennyson. 

Thou  speak'st 
In  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst.  Sliak. 

4.  (Mus.)  A  short  clause  or  portion  of  a  period. 

^W'  A  composition  consists  first  of  sentences,  or  pe- 
riods ;  these  are  subdivided  into  sections,  and  these  into 
phrases. 

Phrase  book,  a  book  of  idiomatic  phrases.  J.  S.  Blackie. 

Phrase,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Phrased  (frazd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Phrasing.]  [Cf.  F.  phraser.]  To  express  in 
words,  or  in  peculiar  words ;  to  call ;  to  style.  "  These 
suns  —  for  so  they  phrase  'em."  Shak. 

Phrase,  v.  i.    1.  To  use  proper  or  fine  phrases.     [E.] 

2.  (Mus.)  To  group  notes  into  phrases ;  as,  he  phrases 
well.    See  Phrase,  re.,  4. 

Phraseless,  a.    Indescribable.  Shak. 

Phra'se-0-gram  (fra'ze-o-gr5m),  re.  [Gr.  (^pao-is  a 
phrase  -f-  -gram.]  (Phonography)  A  symbol  for  a  phrase. 

Phra'Se-0-log'lC  (-loj'Tk),     fa.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Phra'se-0-lOg'ic-al  (-i-k«l),  J  phraseology  ;  consist- 
ing of  a  peculiar  form  of  words.  "  This  verbal  or  p/irn.se- 
ological  answer."  Bp.  Pearson. 

Phra'se-Ol'O-glst  (-51'o-jIst),  re.  A  collector  or  coiner 
of  phrases. 

Phra'se-ol'o-gy  (-51'6-jy),  re.  [Gr.  (jipaai^,  (jipiafm, 
phrase  +  -logy:  cf.  F.  phraseologie.]  1.  Manner  of 
expression  ;  peculiarity  of  diction  ;  style. 

Most  completely  nationalin  his  .  .  .phraseology.     1.  Taylor. 

2.  A  collecfloujjf-phrases ;  a  phrase  book.     [R.] 

Syn.  —  Diction  ;  style.    See  Diction. 

Phras'lng  (fraz'Tng),  n.  X.  Method  of  expression; 
association  of  words. 

2.  (3Ius.)  The  act  or  method  of  grouping  the  notes  so 
as  to  form  distinct  musical  phrases. 

Phra'try  (frit'try),  re. ;  pi.  Phratries  (-trlz).  [Gr. 
^poLTpa,  ^pa.Tpia.]  (Gr.  Antiq.)  A  sujjdivision  of  a  phyla, 
or  tribe,  in  Athens. 

Phre-at'lc  (fre-St'Tk),  a.  [F.  phrSatiqiie,  from  Gr. 
>j>peap,  -aros,  a  well.]  (Geol.)  Subterranean  ;— applied 
to  sources  supplying  wells. 

Phre-net'lc  (fre-nSt'tk),  )  a.       [L.    phreneticta,    Gr. 

Phre-net'lc-al  (-T-koI),  (  ^petrqTMot,  •jtpevi.TLKOi :  cf 
F.  phrenitiqiie.  See  Frantic,  and  cf.  Frenetic]  Re- 
lating to  phreuitis;  suffering  from  frenzy;  delirioviB; 
mad  ;  frantic  ,•  frenetic.  —  Phre-netlc-al-ly,  adr. 

Phre-net'io,  n.    One  who  is  phrenetic.  Hatvey, 
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Phren'lC  (frSn'tk),  a.  [Gr.  ^priv,  ^pevoi,  the  midriff, 
or  diaphragm,  the  heart,  the  mind  :  ct'.  F.  phrenique.'] 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  diapliragm;  diaphrag- 
matic ;  as,  the  phrenic  nerve. 

Phren'lCS  (-iks),  n.  That  branch  of  science  which 
relates  to  the  mind  ;  mental  philosophy.     \_R.'] 

Phre'nlsm  (fre'niz'm),  n.  [See  Phrehic]  (Biol.) 
See  Vital  force,  under  Vital. 

II  Phre-nl'tlS  (fre-ni'tTs),  «.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  <^pei/iTts,  fr. 
^p^i/,  <|>pej'd!.]  1.  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  brain,  or 
of  the  meninges  of  the  brain,  attended  with  acute  fever 
and  delirium  ;  —  called  also  cephalitis. 

2.  See  Frenzy. 

Phre'no-graph  (fre'no-graf),  re.  [Gr.  ^priv,  tj>pev6g, 
the  midriff  + -jfTO^A.]  (Physiol.)  An  instrument  for 
registering  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  or  midriff, 
in  respiration. 

Phre-nol'O-ger  (fre-nSl'o-jer),  n.     A  phrenologist. 

Phren'O-lOg'ic  (fren'o-lSj'ik  or  fre'no-),  a.  [Of.  F. 
phrenologique.']     Phrenological. 

Phren'0-log'lc-al  (-I-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
phrenology.  —  Phren'o-log'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Phre-nol'O-glSt  (fre-nol'o-jlst),  re.  [Cf.  F.  phrinolo- 
giste.']     One  versed  in  phrenology  ;  a  craniologist. 

Phre-nol'o-gy  (-jy)^  re.  [Gr.  <^>)i',  (fipepo^,  the  mind 
-)-  -logy :  cf.  F.  phrenologie.']  1.  The  science  of  the 
special  f  auctions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  brain,  or  of 
the  supposed  connection  between  the  various  faculties 
of  the  mind  and  particular  organs  in  the  brain. 

2.  In  popular  usage,  the  physiological  hypothesis  of 
Gall,  that  the  mental  faculties,  and  traits  of  character, 
are  shown  on  the  surface  of  the  head  or  skull ;  craniol- 

11^°"  Gall  marked  out  on  his  model  of  the  head  the 
places  of  twenty-six  organs^  as  round  inclosures  with 
vacant  interspaces.  Spurzheim  and  Combe  divided  the 
whole  acalp  into  oblong  and  conterminous  patches, 

Encyc.  Brit. 


A  Chart  of  Phrenology. 
1  Amativeneas  ;  2  Philoprogenitiveness  :  3  Concentrativeness  ; 
3  a  Inhabitiveness  ;  4  Adhesiveness  :  5  Combativeness  ;  6  De- 
etructiveness  ;  6  a  AUraentiveness  :  7  Secretiveness  ;  8  Ac- 
quisitiveness :  9  Constructiveness ;  10  Self-esteem  ;  11  Love  of 
Approbation  ;  12  Cautiousness  ;  13  Benevolence  ;  14  Venera- 
tion ;  15  Firmness  ;  16  Conscientiousness  ;  17  Hope;  18  Won- 
der ;  19  Ideality  ;  19  a  (Not  determined) ;  20  Wit ;  21  Imita- 
tion ;  22  Individuality  ;  23  Form  ;  24  Size  ;  25  Weight :  26 
Coloring  ;  27 Locality  ;  28  Number  ;  29  Order  ;  30  Eventuality; 
31  Time  ;  32  Tune  ;  33  Language  ;  34  Comparison  ;  35  Cau- 
sality.   [Some  raise  the  number  of  organs  to  forty-three.] 

Phie'no-mag'net-lsm  (fre'no-mSg'ngt-tz'm),  re.  [Gr. 
^p^v,  (Jipero!,  the  mind  -j-  E.  magnetism..']  The  power 
of  exciting  the  organs  of  the  brain  by  magnetic  or  mes- 
meric influence. 

Phre'no-sin  (fre'no-sTn),  re.  [See  Phrenic]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  body,  related  to  cerebrin,  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  brain. 

Phren'sled  (frSn'zTd),  p.  p.  &  a.     See  Frenzied. 

Phren'sy  (-z^),  n.  Violent  and  irrational  excite- 
ment ;  dehrium.    See  Frenzt. 

Phren'sy,  v,  t.    To  render  frantic. 

Phren'tlc  (frSu'ttk),  n.  &  a.    See  Phrenetic.    [06j.] 

Phry-ga'ne-ld  (frt-ga'ne-Td),  re.  (Zool.)  Any  insect 
belonging  to  the  Phryganeides. 

II  Phryg'a-ne'l-des  (frig'a-ne'i-dez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Phryganea,  the  typical  genus,  fr.  Gr.  <j>pvyavoi  a  dry 
Btick.]  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of  neuropterous  insects  which 
includes  the  caddice  flies ;  —  called  also  Trichoptera. 
See  Trichoptera.     [Written  also  Phryganides.'] 

Phryg'i-an  (frij'I-an),  a.  [L.  Phrygius,  Gr.  *pi;'yios, 
fr.  *puyia  Phrygia,  a  country  of  Asia  Itfmor.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Phrygia,  or  to  its  inhabitants. 

Phrygian  mode  (Mus.),  one  of  the  ancient  Greek  modes, 
Tery  bold  and  vehement  in  style  ;  —  so  called  because  fa- 
med to  have  been  invented  by  the  Phrygian  Marsyas. 
Moore  {Encyc.  of  Mtcsich—VhTygia.n  stone,  a  light,  spongy 
Stone,  resembling  a  pumice, —  used  by  the  ancients  in 
dyeing,  and  said  to  be  drying  and  astringent. 

Phryg'1-an,  re.     l.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Phrygia. 

2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Montanist. 

Phthal'ate  (thSl'at),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  phthalic 
acid. 

Phthal'e-ln  (th51'e-Tn),  n.  [See  Phthalic]  (Chem.) 
One  of  a  series  of  artificial  organic  dyes  made  as  con- 
densation products  of  the  phenols  with  phthalic  acid,  and 
well  represented  by  phenol  phthalei'n.  Their  alkaline  so- 
lutions are  fluorescent. 


Phenol  phthaloln,  a  white  or  yellowish  white  crystal- 
line substance  made  from  phthalic  acid  and  phenol.  Its 
solution  in  alkaUes  is  briUiaut  red,  but  is  decolorized  by 
acids,  and  as  this  reaction  is  exceedingly  delicate  it  is 
used  as  an  indicator. 

Phthal'lc  (thSl'Ik),  a.  [S&phthalene  +  .ic.l  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  dibasic  acid  obtained  by 
the  oxidation  of  naphthalene  and  allied  substances. 

Phthalic  acid  (Chem.),  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
06H4.(CO2H)2,  analogous  to  benzoic  acid,  and  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  brilliant  dyestuffs  called  the 
phthaleins. 

Phthal'We  (thai'Id  or  -id),  re.  [P/i^Aaiyl-f  anhydrttZe.] 
(Chem.)  A  lactone  obtained  by  reduction  of  phthalyl 
chloride,  as  a  white  crystalline  substance  ;  hence,  by  ex- 
tension, any  one  of  the  series  of  which  phthalide  proper 
is  the  type.     [Written  also  phthalid.] 

Phtbal'i-mide  (thSl'I-mid  or  -mid),  re.  \_Phthalio  -f 
imide.}  (Chem.)  Animido  derivative  of  phthalic  acid,  ob- 
tained as  a  white  crystalline  substance,  C|;Hj.(00)2.NH, 
which  has  itself  (like  succinimide)  acid  properties,  and 
forms  a  series  of  salts.    Cf.  Imido  acid,  under  Imido. 

Phthal'ln  (-Tn),  re.  (Chem.)  A  colorless  crystalline 
substance  obtained  by  reduction  from  phthalei'n,  into 
which  it  is  easily  converted  by  oxidation ;  hence,  any 
one  of  the  series  of  which  phthalin  proper  is  the  type. 

Phthal'yl  (thSl'Tl),  «.  \_Phthalic  +  -yl.-]  (Chem.) 
The  hypothetical  radical  of  phthalic  acid. 

II  Phthi-rl'a-SlS  (thl-ri'a-sts),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  <i,9eipia.- 
o-is,  fr.  ^Bcip  louse.]  (Med.)  A  disease  (morbus  pedicu- 
loses) consisting  in  the  excessive  multiplication  of  lice 
on  the  human  body. 

Phthis'lc  (tiz'ik),  re.     Same  as  Phthisis. 

Fhthis'ic-al  (-T-kal),  a.  [L.  phthisicns,  Gr.  (^eitrixos : 
cf.  F.  phthisique.  See  Phthisis.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
phthisis ;  affected  with  phthisis  ;  wasting  ;  consumptive. 

Phthls'lck-y  (-ik-y),  a.  Having  phthisis,  or  some 
symptom  of  it,  as  difficulty  in  breathing. 

Phthls'1-Ol'O-gy  (tIz'I-51'o-J3?),  re.  [Phthisis  +  -logy.^ 
(Med.)  A  treatise  on  phthisis.  Diinglison. 

II  Phthis'ip-neu-mo'nl-a    ( t  h  T  z'Tp-nu-mo'ni-a),  ( 

Phthis'lp-neu'mo-ny  (thTz'Tp-nu'mo-ny),  )  "• 

[NL.     See  Phthisis,  Pneumonia.]     (Med.)  Pulmonary 
consumption. 

Phthl'slS  (thl'sTs;  277),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^fliVis,  fr. 
4)SUiv  to  pass  or  waste  away  :  cf.  F.  phthisic.]  (3fed.)  A 
wasting  or  consumption  of  the  tissues.  The  term  was 
formerly  applied  to  many  wasting  diseases,  but  is  now 
usually  restricted  to  pulmonary  phthisis,  or  consumption. 
See  Consumption. 

Fibroid  phthisis.    See  under  Fibroid. 

Phthon'gal  (thSn'gal),  a.  [Gr.  (^floyyos  voice.] 
Formed  into,  or  characterized  by,  voice  ;  vocalized ;  — 
said  of  all  the  vowels  and  the  semivowels,  also  of  the 
vocal  or  sonant  consonants  g,  d,  b,  I,  r,  v,  z,  etc. 

Phthon'gal,  re.     A  vocalized  element  or  letter. 

Phthon-gom'e-ter  (thSn-gSm'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  (ftOoyyo^ 
voice  -j-  -meter.^  An  instrument  for  measuring  vocal 
sounds.  Whewell. 

Phtor  (t6r),  re.  [F.  phthore,  fr.  Gr.  (i>6eCpew  to  de- 
stroy.]    (OW  CAem.)  Fluorine.     [Written  also  ^Attor.] 

Phy'clte  (fl'sit),  re.  [Gr.  <^0ko5  seaweed.]  (Chem.) 
See  Ertthrite,  1. 

Phy'CO-Chrome  (fi'ko-krom),  re.  [Gr.  (fyvKO'S  seaweed 
+  xP'^f-"-  color.]  (Bot.)  A  bluish  green  coloring  matter 
of  certain  algae. 

Phy'CO-cy'a-nIn  (-sI'a-nTn),  )  re.     [Gr.  AuKos  sea- 

Phy'CO-cy'a-nine  (-nln  or  -nen), )  weed  4-  E.  cya- 
nin.]     A  blue  coloring  matter  found  in  certain  algse. 

Phy'CO-e-ryth'rln  (-e-rith'rin),      1  re.   [Gr.  <iv((09  sea- 

Phy'GO-e-ryth'rlne  (-rin  or  -ren),  J  weed  +  E.  eryih- 
rin,  -ine.~\  A  red  coloring  matter  found  in  algae  of  the 
subclass  Floridese. 

Phy-oog'ra-phy  (fl-kog'ri-phy),  re.  [Gr.  ^vKos  sea- 
weed +  -graphy.]    A  description  of  seaweeds. 

Phy-col'0-gy  (f I-kSl'o-ji^),  re.  [Gr.  <j>vKoi  seaweed  + 
-logy.]    The  science  of  algae,  or  seaweeds ;  algology. 

II  Phy'CO-ma'ter  (fi'ko-ma'ter),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^v- 
KO!  seaweed -f- L.  mater  mother.]  (Bot.)  A  gelatin  in 
which  the  algae  spores  have  been  supposed  to  vegetate. 

Phy'CO-phaB'lne  (-fe'In  or  -en),  re.  [Gr.  00/tos  sea- 
weed -|-  (l>ai.6i  dusky.]  A  brown  coloring  matter  found 
in  certain  algae. 

Phy'co-san'thln  (fl'ko-zSn'thin),    )  re.      [Gr.    i^Skos 

Phy'CO-san'thine  (-thin  or  -then),  )  seaweed  -f- 
^avSoi  yellow.]  A  yellowish  coloring  matter  found  in 
certain  algae. 

Phy-lao'ter  (f  i-lSk'ter),  n.    A  phylactery.      Sandys. 

Phy-lac'tered  (-terd),  a.    Wearing  a  phylactery. 

Phyl'ac-ter'ic  (f  Il'ak-tSr'Ik), )  a.     of  or  pertaining 

Phyl'ac-ter'iC-al  (-T-kalj,         )      to  phylacteries. 

Phy-lac'ter-y  (f  i-lSk'ter-^),  re. ;  pi.  Phylacteries 
(-Tz).  [OE.  Jilateri,  OF.  filatire,  filatiere,  F.  phylactire, 
L.  phylacterium,  Gr.  ^vXaKi-npiov,  fr.  (j)v\aKrrip  a  watch- 
er, guard,  <l>v\a.(Tcrei,v  to  watch,  guard.     Cf.  Philatory.] 

1.  Any  charm  or  amulet  worn  as  a  preservative  from 
danger  or  disease. 

2.  A  small,  square  box,  made  either  of  parchment  or 
of  black  calfskin,  containing  slips  of 
parchment  or  vellum  on  which  are 
written  the  scriptural  passages  Exodus 
xiii.  2-10,  and  11-17,  Deut.  vi.  4^-9,13- 
22.  They  are  worn  by  Jews  on  the 
head  and  left  arm,  on  week-day  morn- 
ings, during  the  time  of  prayer. 

Schaff-Herzog  Encyc. 

3.  Among  the  primitive  Christians,  a  case  in  which 
the  relics  of  the  dead  were  inclosed. 

Phy-lac'tO-carp  (-to-karp),  re.  [Gr.  <j)v\a.(T(Teiv  to  guard 
-f-  Kapiroi  fruit.]  (Zool.)  A  branch  of  a  plumularian  hy- 
droid  specially  modified  in  structure  for  the  protection 
of  the  gonothecfe. 

II  Phy-lac'to-lae'ma  (-le'ma), )  re.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

II  Phy-laC'tO-lae'ma-ta  (-t&),   (    <t>vKa<ra€iv  to  guard  -I- 


Phylacteries. 


'Phrla.cto'nEmata  (Plumatella  are- 
thusa).  yl  Tip  of  a  Branch  with 
two  zooids,  one  (/)  expanded, 
and  one  (a)  contracted  ;  m  m' 
Retractor  Muscles  ;  n  n'  Eeten- 
tor  Muscles  ;  y  A  bud  ;  V  Fu- 
niculus ;  w  Statoblasts ;  e  En- 
docyet ;  ;  Retracted  Tentacles. 
£  End  view  ota;  I  Sphincter. 


Aatjidsthe  gullet.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  fresh- 
water Bryozoa  in  which  the  tentacles  are  ar- 
ranged on  a  horseshoe-shaped  lophophore, 
and  the  mouth  is  covered  by  an  epistome. 
Called  also  Lophopoda,  and  hippocrepians. 

Phy-lac'to-lae'ma-tous  (fi-iSk'tS- 
le'ma-tiis),  a.  (Zool. )  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Phylactolaema. 

II  Phy-laC  to -le'ma 

( -le'ma ),  ||  Phy-lac'to- 
le'ma-ta  (-ta),  re.  pi. 
[NL.]  (Zool.)  Same  as 
Phylactol^ma. 

Phy'laroh  (liTark),  re. 
[L.  phylarchus,  Gr.  <f>v- 
Aapxos.  See  Phyle,  and 
-ARCH.]  (Gr.Antig.)  The 
chief  of  a  phyle,  or  tribe. 

Phy'larch-y  (-y),  re. 
[Gr.  ^v\apxCa.]  The  of- 
fice of  a  phylarch ;  gov- 
ernment of  a  class  or  tribe. 

(I  Phy'le  (fi'le),  re. ;  pi. 
Phyl^  (-le).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <^uA^  a  body  of  men  united 
by  ties  of  blood  or  habitation.]  A  local  division  of  the 
people  in  ancient  Athens ;  a  clan  ;  a  tribe. 

Phyl'lite  (fTI'lIt),  re.  [See  Phyllo-.]  (Mre.)  (a)  A 
mineral  related  to  ottrelite.  (b)  Clay  slate  ;  argillaceous 
schist. 

Phyl'lo-  (fil'lo-).  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  ijiiJWov 
a  leaf  ;  a.s,  phyllopod,  phyllotaxy. 

II  F.hyl'lo-hran'chi-a  (-brSn'ki-a),  re.  /  pi.  Phyllo- 
ERANCHi^  (-e).  [NL.  See  Phyllo-,  and  Branchia.] 
(Zool.)  A  crustacean  gill  composed  of  lamellae. 

II  Phyl'Io-cla'di-um  (-kla'dt-um),  re.  ;  pi.  Phyllocla- 
DIA  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (fniAAoi'  a  leaf  -(-  xAaSos  a  sprout.] 
(Bot.)  A  flattened  stem  or  branch  which  more  or  less 
resembles  a  leaf,  and  performs  the  functions  of  a  leaf  as 
regards  respiration  and  assimilation. 

Phyl'lo-cy'a-nln  (-sI'a-nTn),  «.  [Phyllo-  -f  cyanin.] 
(Chem.)  A  blue  coloring  matter  extracted  from  chloro- 
phyll.    [Written  also  phyllocyunine.] 

Phyl'lo-cyst  (-sist),  «.  [Phyllo-  -f  cyst.]  (Zool.) 
The  cavity  of  a  hydrophyllium. 

Phyl'lode  (fil'lod),  re.     (Bot.)  Same  as  Phyllodium. 

Phyl'lo-din'eous  (fTl'lo-din'e-tis),  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
phyllodia  ;  relating  to  pliyllodia. 

II  Phyl-io'di-um  (f  Il-lo'dT-um),  re. ;  pi.  Phyllodia  (-&), 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (^uAAwStjs  leaf  like  ;  ^vAAoi/ 
leaf  +  etSo9  form.]  (Bot.)  A  petiole  di- 
lated into  the  form  of  a  blade,  and  usually 
with  vertical  edges,  as  in  the  Australian 
acacias. 

Phyl'lo-dy  (fT116-dJ),  re.  [See  Phyllo- 
dium.] (Bot.)  A  retrograde  metamorpho- 
sis of  the  floral  organs  to  the  condition  of 

Phyl'lOld  (-loid),  a.  [Phyllo-  -\-  -oid.] 
Resembling  a  leaf. 

Phyl'lO-ma'nl-a  (fTl'lo-ma'nT-i),  n. 
[Phyllo-  -f-  matiia.]  (Bot.)  An  abnormal 
or  excessive  production  of  leaves. 

Phyl'lome  (fll'lom),  re.  [Gr.  <|)i;AA(o/u.a  Phyllodia  of 
foliage,  fr.  (^wAAoi/ a  leaf .]  (.Bot. )  A  foliar  ^cacia  BaU 
part  of  a  plant  j    any   organ  homologous  "ana. 

with  a  leaf,  or  produced  by  the  metamorphosis  of  a  leaf, 

II  Phyl'lO-mor-phO'sis  (-16-m6r-fo'sis),  re.  [NL.  See 
Phyllo-,  Morphosis.]  (Bot.)  The  succession  and  varia- 
tion of  leaves  during  diiferent  seasons.  iJ.  Brown. 

Phyl-loph'a-gan  (ftl-lof'a-gon),  n.  [Phyllo-  -f  Gr. 
^ayelv  to  eat.]  (Zool.)  (a)  One  of  a  group  of  marsupials 
including  the  phalangists.  (b)  One  of  a  tribe  of  beetles 
which  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  plants,  as  the  chafers. 

Phyl-loph'a-gons  (-giis),  a.  (Zool.)  Subsisting  on 
leaves ;  leaf-eating. 

Phyl-loph'0-rons  (-o-rus),  a.  [Phyllo-  -\-  Gr.  ijiipeir 
to  bear.]    (Bot.)  Leaf-bearing ;  producing  leaves. 

Phyl'lo-pod  (f  il'lo-p6d),  re.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Phyl- 
lopoda.     [Also  used  adjectively.] 

II  Phyl-lop'0-da  (f il-15p'o-dA),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^vK- 
\ov  a  leaf  -|-  , 
-poda.]  (Zo- 
ol.) An  order 
of  Entomos- 
traca  includ- 
ing a  large 
number  of 
species,  most 
of  which  live 
in  fresh  wa- 
ter. They 
have  flat- 
tened or  leaf-  phyiiopoda.  4  Under  Side  of  Female  (^pra  can- 
like  legs,  01-  cinformis).  a  a'  Antennse  ;  6  Labrum  ;  c  First 
ten  very  nu-  Pa'irof  Lege;  c?c/^  Thoracic  Legs;  eFoliaceou* 
m  6  r  o  u  s  Appendages ;  /  Abdomen.  (J^  £  Mandible, 
which  they  enlarged, 
use  in  swimming.    Called  also  Branchiopoda. 

(t^p""  In  some,  the  body  is  covered  with  a  bivalve  shell 
(Holosiraca) ;  in  others,  as  Apus,  by  a  shield-shaped  cara- 
pace (Monoslraca) ;  in  others,  like  Artemia,  there  is  no 
carapace,  and  the  body  is  regularly  segmented.  Some- 
times the  group  is  made  to  include  also  the  Cladocera. 

Phyl-lop'O-dOUS  (-dils),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Phyllopoda. 

Phyl'lo-rhine  (fil'lo-rtn),  a.  [Phyllo-  -f-  Gr.  p«, 
pii/ds,  the  nose.]  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  Phyllorhina 
and  other  related  genera  of  bats  that  have  a  leaflike 
membrane  around  the  nostrils. 

II  Phyl'lo-SO'ma  (-so'ma),  re.  [NL.  See  Phyllo-, 
and  -some  body.]  (Zool.)  The  larva  of  the  spiny  lobsters 
(Palinurus  and  allied  genera).  Its  body  is  remarkably 
thin,  flat,  and  transparent ;  the  legs  are  very  long. 
Called  also  glass-crab,  and  glass-shrimp. 
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PhyllO-BtOme  (ni'lo-stom),  re.  IPhyllo- +  Gt.  inona 
tnouth.]  (Zool.)  Any  bat  of  the  genus  Phyllostoma,  or 
allied  genera,  having  large  membranes  aroimd  the  mouth 
and  nose  ;  a  nose-leaf  bat. 

Phyl-lOS'tO-mld  (fTl-los'to-mld),  n.    A  phyllostome. 

Phyl'lo-tac'tlc  (fil'lo-tSk'tlk),  a.  (Sot.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  phyllotaxy. 

Phyl'lo-tax'y  (-tSks'J^),    1  re.     IPhyllo-  +  Gr.  raf w 

Phyl'lO-tax'lS  (-tSks'Is), )  order.]  {Bot.)  The  order 
or  arrangement  of  leaves  on  the  stem ;  the  science  of 
the  relative  position  of  leaves. 

PhyllOUS  (ftl'lus),  a.  (Bol.)  Homologous  with  a 
leaf  ;  having  primarily  the  nature  of  a  leaf ;  as,  the  se- 
pals, petals,  stamens,  and  pistils  are  phyllous  organs. 

Phyl'lO-xan'thln  ff tl'lo-zSn'thin),  n.  IPhyllo-  -\- 
Gr.  faiiBoi  yellow.]  (Boi.)  A  yellow  coloring  matter 
extracted  from  chlorophyll. 

Phyl'lOX-e'ra  (fTl'lSks-e'ra),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  <#)uA- 
Aov  leaf  -)-  frjpos  dry.]  1.  {Zo'dl.)  A  small  hemipterous 
insect  {Phylloxera  vastalrix)  allied  to  the  aphids.  It 
attacks  the  roots  and  leaves  of  the  grapevine,  doing 
great  damage,  especially  in  Europe. 

jl^°°  It  exists  in  several  forms,  some  of  which  are 
winged,  others  wingless.  One  form  produces  galls  on  the 
leaves  and  twigs,  another 
affects  the  roots,  causinj 
galls  or  swellings,  an( 
often  killing  the  vine. 


Phylloxera,  a  b  Dorsal  and  Ventral  View  of  the  Wingless 
Form  from  the  Root ;  c  Winged  Female  from  the  Leaf  ; 
d  Wingless  Form  from  the  Leaf.    All  much  enlarged. 

2.  The  diseased  condition  of  a  vine  caused  by  the  in- 
sect just  described. 

Phy'lO-gen'e-SiS  (fi'Io-jSn'e-sTs),  )n.   [Gr.<fiCAoi'race, 

Phy-lOg'e-ny  (f t-loj'e-nj),  l      tribe  -|-  B.  gene- 

sis, or  root  of  Gr.  yCyvecrOat  to  be  born.]  The  history  of 
genealogical  development ;  the  race  history  of  an  animal 
or  vegetable  type  ;  the  historic  evolution  of  the  phylon 
or  tribe,  in  distinction  from  ontogeny,  or  the  development 
of  the  individual  organism,  and  from  biogenesis,  or  life 
development  generally. 

Phy'lO-ge-net'lC  (ft'lo-je-nSt'ik),  a.  Relating  to  phy- 
logenesis, or  the  race  history  of  a  type  of  organism. 
—  Phy'-lo-ge-net'ic-al-ly  (-i-kal-ly),  adv. 

llPhy'lon  (filBn),  n.;  pi.  Phtla  (-la). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^v\ov  race,  tribe.]  (Biol.)  A 
tribe. 

II  Phylum  (fi'lum),  re. ;  pi.  Phtla  (-la). 
[NL.  See  Phtlon.]  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the 
larger  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom;  a 
branch ;  a  grand  division. 

II  Phy'ma  (f i'ma),  n. ;  pi.  Phtmata  (-t4). 

SNL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^ifjia,  fr.  ^vfiv  to  produce.] 
Med.)  A  tubercle  on  any  external  part  of 
the  body.  ^  „. 

II  Phy'sa  (fi'sa),  n.    [NL. ,  f  r.  Gr.  <^5<7a  Common  Phjm. 
a  bellows.]      (Zool.)  A  genus  of  fresh-    stropha).  Nat. 
water  Pulmonifera,  having  reversed  spi-    size, 
ral  shells.    See  Pond  snail,  under  Pond. 

II  Phy-sall-a  (ft-sa'li-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (l>vaaU.C<!  a 
bladder,  fr.  4>vo-a  a  bellows.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  large  oce- 
anic Siphonophora  which  in- 
cludes the  Portuguese  man-of- 
war. 

5^^  It  has  a  large  air  sac, 
or  noat,  with  a  sail-like  crest 
on  its  upper  side.  Numerous 
zooids  of  different  kinds  are  at- 
tached to  the  imder  side  of  the 
float.  Some  of  the  zooids  have 
very  long  tentacles ;  some  have 
a,  mouth  and  digest  food ;  oth- 
ers produce  gonophores.  The 
American  species  {Bhysalia 
arethusa)  is  brilliantly  colored, 
the  float  being  pink  or  pur- 
ple, and  bright  blue;  the  zo- 
oids blue.  It  is  noted  for  its 
virulent  stinging  powers,  as 
well  as  for  its  beautiful  col- 
ors, graceful  motions,  and  its 
ability  to  sail  to  windward. 

II  Phy-sa'll-»  (-e),  n.  pi. 
[NL.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  order  of 
Siphonophora  which  includes 
Phvsalia. 

ifPhys'e-ma'rl-a  (fTs'6-ma'- 

rT-a,),  n.pl.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
<|>uoT)Ha  a  blowing.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  group  of  simple  marine  or- 
ganisms, usually  classed  as  the 
lowest  of  the  sponges.  They  PhjsaMa.iPhysaliaar(!thuaa). 
have  inflated  hollow  bodies.  Oi) 

Phy-se'ter  (ft-se'ter),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  (^uinjnip,  fr. 
(^i/o-ai/ to  blow :  ct.F.  physe/ire.']  1.  (Zo'dl.)  The  genus 
that  includes  the  sperm  whale. 

2.  A  filtering  machine  operated  by  air  pressure. 

Phys'1-an'thro-py  (ftz'i-Sn'thrS-pJf),  re.  [Gr.  (fivVw 
nature  -f-  avOpomos  man.]  The  philosophy  of  human  life, 
or  the  doctrine  of  the  constitution  and  diseases  of  man, 
and  their  remedies. 

Phys'lC  (ftz'Tk),  re.  [OE.  phisike,  flsike,  OP.  phi- 
sique,  F.  physique  knowledge  of  nature,  pliysics,  L.  phy- 
nica,  physice,  fr.  Gr.  (^uo-iKij,  fr.  <|>U(riKd9  natural,  from 
4>vaK  nature,  fr.  ^vtiv  to  produce,  grow,  akin  to  E.  be. 


See  Be,  and  of.  Physics,  Physique.]  1.  The  art  of  heal- 
ing diseases ;  the  science  of  medicine ;  the  theory  or 
practice  of  medicine.     "  A  doctor  of  phisik."     Chaucer. 

2.  A  specific  internal  application  for  the  cure  or  relief 
of  sickness ;  a  remedy  for  disease ;  a  medicine. 

3.  Specifically,  a  medicine  that  purges  ;  a  cathartic. 

4.  A  physician.     [iJ.]  Shak. 
Physic  nut  (£o<.),  a  small  tropical  American  euphorbia- 

ceous  tree  {Jatropha  Curcas),  and  its  seeds,  which  are 
well  flavored,  but  contain  a  drastic  oil  which  renders 
them  dangerous  if  eaten  in  large  quantities. 

Phys'ic  (f  iz'ik),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Physicked  (-Ikt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Physicking  (-ik-Tng).]  1.  To  treat  with 
physic  or  medicine ;  to  administer  medicine  to,  esp.  a 
cathartic ;  to  operate  on  as  a  cathartic  ;  to  purge. 

2.  To  work  on  as  a  remedy  ;  to  heal ;  to  cure. 

The  labor  we  deliglit  in  physics  pain.  Shale. 

A  mind  diseased  no  remedy  can  physic.  Byron. 

Phys'lc-al  (-T-kal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  nature 
(as  including  all  created  existences) ;  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  nature ;  also,  of  or  relating  to  natural  or 
material  things,  or  to  the  bodily  structure,  as  opposed 
to  things  mental,  moral,  spiritual,  or  imaginary ;  mate- 
rial ;  natural ;  as,  armies  and  navies  are  the  physical 
force  of  a  nation  ;  the  body  is  the  physical  part  of  man. 

Labor,  in  the  physical  world,  is  .  .  .  employed  in  putting  ob- 
jects in  motion.  J.  S.  JliU. 

A  society  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  ruled  by  mere  physical 
force.  Macaulay. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  physics,  or  natural  philosophy ; 
treating  of,  or  relating  to,  the  causes  and  connections  of 
natural  phenomena  ;  as,  physical  science  ;  physical  laws. 
"Physical  philosophy."  Pope. 

3.  Perceptible  through  a  bodily  or  material  organiza- 
tion ;  cognizable  by  the  senses  ;  external ;  as,  the  phys- 
ical, opposed  to  the  chemical,  characters  of  a  mineral. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  physic,  or  the  art  of  medicine ; 
medicinal ;  curative  ;  healing ;  also,  cathartic ;  purgative. 
[Ote.]     "PAi/«cai  herbs."  Sir  T.  North. 

Is  Brutus  sick  ?  and  is  it  physical  ^.     ^ 

To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humors  \/ 

Of  the  dank  morning  ?  Shain, 

Physical  astronomy,  that  part  of  astronomy  which  treats 
of  the  causes  of  the  celestial  motions  ;  specifically,  that 
which  treats  of  the  motions  resulting  from  universal 
gravitation.  —  Physical  education,  training  of  the  bodily 
organs  and  powers  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  health 
and  vigor.  —  Physical  examination  iAJed.>,  an  examination 
of  the  bodily  condition  of  a  person.  —  Physical  geography. 
See  under  Geogkaphy.  —  Physical  point,  an  indelinitely 
small  portion  of  matter  ;  a  point  conceived  as  Ijeing  with- 
out extension,  yet  having  physical  properties,  as  weight, 
inertia,  momentum,  etc. ;  a  material  pomt.— Physical  signs 
(Med.),  the  objective  signs  of  the  bodily  state  afforded 
by  a  physical  examination. 

Phys'ic-al-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  physical  manner ;  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nature  or  physics ;  by  phycical  force  ; 
not  morally. 

J  am  not  now  treating  physically  of  light  or  colors.     Locke. 

2.  According  to  the  rules  of  medicine.     [Ofo.] 

He  that  Uves  physically  must  live  miserably.        Cheyiie. 

Phy-si'cian  (ft-zlsh'an),  n.  [OE.  fisician,  fisicien, 
OF.  physicien,  a  physician,  in  F.,  a  natural  philosopher, 
an  experimentalist  in  physics.  See  Physic]  1.  A  per- 
son skilled  in  physic,  or  the  art  of  healing ;  one  duly 
authorized  to  prescribe  remedies  for,  and  treat,  diseases ; 
a  doctor  of  medicine. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  one  who  ministers  to  moral 
diseases  ;  as,  a  physician  of  the  soul. 

Phy-si'cianed  (fT-zIsh'and),  a.  Licensed  as  a  physi- 
cian.    \_Obs.']     "  A physicianed  a-potheca.ry.'''      Walpol^i 

Phys'i-Cism  (fiz'I-siz'm),  re.  The  tendency  of  the 
mind  toward,  or  its  preoccupation  with,  physical  phe- 
nomena ;  materialism  in  philosophy  and  religion. 

Anthropomorphism  grows  into  theology,  whilephysiclsm  (if  I 
may  so  call  it)  develops  into  science.  Huxley. 

Phys'1-clst  (-sTst),  re.     1.  One  versed  in  physics. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  believer  in  the  theory  that  the  fimda- 
mental  phenomena  of  life  are  to  be  explained  upon 
purely  chemical  and  physical  principles  ;  —  opposed  to 
vitalist. 

Phys'ick-ing  (-ik-Tng), />.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  fr.  Physic,  v.  t. 

Phys'i-CO-  (f Tz'I-ko-).  [Fr.  Gr.  (^uo-tKos  natural,  phys- 
ical.] A  combining  form,  denoting  relation  to,  or  depend- 
ence upon,  natural  cavses,  or  the  science  of  physics. 

Phys'l-CO-chem'lc-al  (-kem'i-kol),  a.  \_Physico- ■{■ 
chemical.']  Involving  the  principles  of  both  physics  and 
chemistry  ;  dependent  on,  or  produced  by,  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  physical  and  chemical  agencies.  Huxley. 

Phys'1-CO-lOg'lc  (-k6-15j'Ik),  re.  \_Physico-  -f  logic.'] 
Logic  illustrated  by  physics. 

Phys'i-co-log'ic-al  (-T-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
physicologic.  Swift. 

Phys'1-COl'o-gy  (-kSl'o-j^),  re.  iPhysico-  -f  -logy.] 
Physics.     [iJ.]— Phys'i-col'O-gist  (-jist),  re.     [i?.] 

Phys'l-co-inath'e-mat'Ics(fTz'T-ko-m5th'e-mSt'iks), 

re.     IPhysico-  +  mathematics.]    Mixed  mathematics. 

Phys'i-co-phl-los'o  phy  (-fi-los'o-fj),  re.  \_Physico- 
-\- philosophy.]     The  philosophy  of  nature. 

Phys'1-co-the-ol'o-gy  (-the-51'o-ji^),  re.  [Physico-  -f 
theology.]  Theology  or  divinity  illustrated  or  enforced 
by  physics  or  natural  philosophy. 

Phys'lCB  (f  iz'iks),  n.  [See  Physio.]  The  science  of 
nature,  or  of  natural  objects  •  that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  laws  and  properties  of  matter,  and 
the  forces  acting  upon  it ;  especially,  that  department  of 
natural  science  which  treats  of  the  causes  (as  gravita- 
tion, heat,  light,  magnetism,  electricity,  etc.)  that  mod- 
ify the  general  properties  of  bodie.! ;  natural  philosophy. 

111^°"  Chemistry,  though  a  branch  of  general  physics, 
is  commonly  troated  as  a  science  by  itself,  and  the  appli- 
cations of  pliysical  principles  which  it  involves  constitute 
a  branch  called  chemical  physics,  which  treats  more  espe- 
cially of  those  physical  properties  of  matter  which  are  used 
by  chemists  in  defining  and  distiiignishing  substances. 


PhyS'i-O-crat  (fTzT-o-fcrSt),  n.  [Gr.  ({iu'(ri5  nature  + 
(cpoTeii/  to  rule.]  One  of  the  followers  of  Quesnay  of 
France,  who,  in  the  18th  century,  founded  a  system  of 
political  economy  based  upon  the  supremacy  of  natural 
order.     F.  A.  TFaMer.  —  Phys'i-0-crat'ic  (-krat'Ik),  a. 

Phys'i-Og'e-ny  (-oj'e-ny),  re.  [Gr.  (/jOo-ts  nature  -j- 
root  of  yCyve<r6aL  to  be  born.]  (Biol.)  The  germ  history 
of  the  functions,  or  the  history  of  the  development  of 
vital  activities,  in  the  individual,  being  one  of  the 
branches  of  ontogeny.     See  Morphogeny.  Haeckel. 

Phys'l-Og'no-mer  (-og'no-mer),  n.     Physiognomist. 

Phys'i-Og-nom'ic  (-og-nom'ik),  l  a.  [Gr.  <\>vcnoyvuiij.o- 

Phys'i-Og-nom'lC-al  (-T-kal),  j  hkos  :  cf .  F.  physi- 
ognomonique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  physiognomy ;  ac- 
cording with  the  principles  of  physiognomy.  —  Phys'l- 

og-nom'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Phys'i-og-nom'ics  (-Tks),  re.  Same  as  Physiognomy,  1. 

Phys'i-Og'no-mist  (-og'no-mTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  physiog- 
nomisle.]     1.  One  skilled  in  physiognomy.  Dry  den. 

2.  One  who  tells  fortunes  by  physiognomy.     Holland. 

Phys'i-Og'no-mize  (-miz),  v.  t.  To  observe  and  study 
the  physiognomy  of.     [J?.]  Southey. 

Phys'i-Og'no-mon'iC  (-mon'Ik),  a.     Physiognomic. 

Phys'i-og'no-my  (ITz'T-og'no-my  ;  277),  re.  ;  pi.  Phys- 
iognomies (-niTz).  [OE.  flsonomie,  phisonomie,  fisnamie, 
OF.  phisonomie,  F.  physiognomic,  physiognomonie,  from 
Gr.  ^vcrioyv(iifj.ovla  ;  ^v(ti.<;  nature  -}-  yviiiynjiv  one  who 
knows  or  examines,  a  judge,  fr.  yvwvai.,  yiyrdaKeiv,  to 
know.  See  Physic,  and  Know,  and  cf .  Phiz.]  1.  The  art 
and  science  of  discovering  the  predominant  temper,  and 
other  characteristic  qualities  of  the  mind,  by  the  out- 
ward  appearance,  especially  by  the  features  of  the  face. 

2.  The  face  or  countenance,  with  respect  to  tlie  tem- 
per of  the  mind ;  particular  configuration,  cast,  or  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  as  denoting  character. 

3.  The  art  of  telling  fortunes  by  inspection  of  the 
features.     lObs.]  Bale. 

4.  The  general  appearance  or  aspect  of  a  thing,  with- 
out reference  to  its  scientific  characteristics  ;  as,  the 
physiognomy  of  a  plant,  or  of  a  meteor. 

Phys'i-Og'0-ny  (-5g'o-ny),  re.  [Gr.  (^u'o-is  nature  -]- 
ydvos  birth.]     The  birth  of  nature,     [i?.]  Coleridge, 

Phys'i-O-graph'iC  (-6-graf'Tk),  )  a.      [Cf.  F.  physio- 

Phys'1-O-graph'ic-al  (-T-kal),  J  grnpMque.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  physiography. 

Phys'i-Og'ra-phy  (-3g'ra-fy),  re.  [Gr.  <J>vo-is  nature  -f 
-graphy :  cf.  'E.  physiographic.]  The  science  which  treats 
of  the  earth's  exterior  physical  features,  climate,  life,  etc., 
and  of  the  physical  movements  or  changes  on  the  earth's 
surface,  as  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean,  the 
secular  variations  in  heat,  moisture,  magnetism,  etc. ; 
physical  geography. 

Phys'i-Ol'a-try  (-ol'a-tr^),  re.  [Gr.  .#>uVi9  nature  -f- 
AttTpeta  service.]  The  worship  of  the  powers  or  agen- 
cies of  nature  ;  materialism  in  religion ;  nature  worship. 
"  The  physiolatry  of  the  Vedas."  M.  Williams. 

Phys'i-Ol'O-ger  (-ol'o-jer),  re.     A  physiologist. 

Phys'i-0-lOg'lc  (-o-15j'Tk),  a.  [L.  physiologicus,  Gr. 
i^uo-ioAoytKos :  cf.  F.  physiologique.]    Physiological. 

Phys'1-O-lOg'lC-al  (-T-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  phys- 
iology ;  relating  to  the  science  of  the  functions  of  living 
organisms ;  as,  physiological  botany  or  chemistry. 

Phys'i-0-log'iC-al-ly,  adv.   in  a  physiological  manner. 

.Phys'i-ol'o-gist  (-ol'S-jTst),  re.  [Cf.  F.  pkysiologiste.] 
One  who  is  versed  in  the  science  of  physiology  ;  a  student 
of  the  properties  and  functions  of  animal  and  vegetable 
organs  and  tissues. 

Phys'i-Ol'O-gize  (-jlz),  v.  i.  To  speculate  in  physiology; 
.  to  make  physiological  investigations.  Cudworlh. 

Phys'i-ol'o-gy  (-ol'o-jy),  ?».  /  pi.  Physiologies  (-jiz). 
[L.  physiologia,  Gr.  (^uo-ioAoyia ;  ^vcri.^  nature  -f-  Aoyos 
discourse :  cf.  F.  physiologic.]  1.  The  science  which 
treats  of  the  phenomena  of  living  organisms ;  the  study 
of  the  processes  incidental  to,  and  characteristic  of,  life. 

^W^  It  is  divided  into  animal  and  vegetable  physnol- 
oay,  dealing  with  animal  and  vegetable  life  respectively. 
When  applied  especially  to  a  study  of  the  functions  of  the 
organs  and  tissues  in  man,  it  is  called  human  physiology, 

2.  A  treatise  on  physiology. 

Mental  physiology,  the  science  of  the  functions  and  phe- 
nomena of  the  mind,  as  distinguished  from  a  philosoph- 
ical explanation  of  the  same. 

Phys'1-oph'y-ly  (f Tz'T-5f 'T-ly),  re.  [Gr.  (^uVt?  nature  -f 
if>v\ri  a  clan.]  (Biol.)  The  tribal  history  of  the  functions, 
or  the  history  of  the  paleontological  development  of  vital 
activities,  —  being  a  branch  of  phytogeny.  See  Morpho- 
PHYLY.  "  Hneckel. 

Phy-slque'  (fT-zek'),  re.  [F.  See  Physio.]  The  nat- 
ural constitution,  or  physical  structure,  of  a  person. 

With  his  white  hair  and  splendid  i)A.vs/(?«e.    Mrs.  Stowe. 

Phys'no-my  (fTz'no-mJ^J,  re.     Physiognomy.     [06*.] 

Phys'O-cllSt,  re.     (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Physoclisti. 

Jl  Phys'o-clis'tl  (fTz'S-klTs'tl),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
(|)Ctra  a  bellows  -\-  KAeieii/  to  close.]  (Zodl.)  An  order  of 
teleost  fishes  in  which  the  air  bladder  has  no  opening. 

Phys'O-grade  (fTz'o-grild  or  fi's6-),  re.  [Gr.  (jivaa  a 
bellows  +  L.  gradi  to  walk,  go.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  siphono- 
phore  which  has  an  air  sac  for  a  float,  as  tlie  Physnlia. 

II  Phy-soph'o-rae  (ft-s8f'*-re),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
AiJo-a  a  bellows -|- (^e'p6ii»  to  bear.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  order  of 
Siphonophora,  furnished  with  an  air  sac,  or  float,  and  a 
series  of  nectocalyces.     See  Hliist.  under  Nectocalyx. 

Phy'so-pod  (fi'sft-pi5d),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Phy- 
sopoda ;  a  thrips. 

II  Phy-SOp'0-da  (ft-s5p'ft-d.^),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (frvoa 
a  bellows  -|-  -poda.]     (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Thvsanoptera, 

Phy'so-Stlg'mlne  (fi'so-stTg'mln  or  -nienl,  >i.  (Chem.) 
An  alkaloid  found  in  the  Calabar  bean  (the  seinl  of  Phy- 
so.<:ligma  vciienosiim),  and  extracted  as  a  white,  tasteless, 
substance,  amorphous  or  crystalline  ;  ■  ■■  formerly  called 
escrine,  with  which  it  was  regarded  as  identical. 

_ll  Phy-SOS'tO-ml  (ft-siJs'tS-mi),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
<j>iiaa  a  bellows  -|-  ariS/oia  mouth.]    (Zo'dl.)  An  order  of 
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fishes  in  which  the  air  bladder  is  provided  with  a  duct, 
and  the  ventral  fins,  when  present,  are  abdominal.  It  in- 
cludes the  salmons,  herrings,  carps,  catfishes,  and  others. 

Phy-SOS'tO-mous  (f t-sSs'to-mus),  a.  (Zodl.)  (a)  Hav- 
ing a  duct  to  the  air  bladder.  (6)  Pertaining  to  the 
Physostomi. 

II  Phy-tel'e-phas  (f t-tel'e-fas),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <j>vt6v 
a  plant  +  eAc'i^ia?  the  elephant;  also,  ivory.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  South  American  palm  trees,  the  seeds  of  which 
finrnish  the  substance  called  vegetable  ivory. 

Phy-tiv'0-rous  (ft-ttv'o-rus),  a.  [_Phyto-  -t-  L.  vo- 
rare  to  eat  greedily.]  Feeding  on  plants  or  herbage  ; 
phytophagous ;  as,  phyiivorous  animals.  Ray. 

Phy'tO-  (fi'to-).  [See  Physic]  A  combining  form  from 
Gr.  4,vTriv  a  plant ;  as,  pAy^ochemistvy,  pAj/tography. 

Phy'tO-chein'lC-al  (-kgm'I-kal),  a.  Relating  to  phy- 
tochemistry.  R-  Hunt. 

Phy'tO-chem'ls-try  (-is-try),  n.  \_Phyto-  +  chemis- 
try.'] Chemistry  in  its  relation  to  vegetable  bodies; 
vegetable  chemistry.  R.  Hunt. 

Phy-tOCh'i-my  (ft-t5k'T-my),  n.  [F.  phytochimie ; 
Gr.  </)uToi/  a  plant  -|-  F.  chimie  chemistry.]  Phytochem- 
istry.     [_Obsoles.'\ 

Phy'to-gen'e-sls  (fi'to-jSn'e-sTs),  \n.     \_Phyto--\- 

Phy-tog'e-ny   (fi-t5j'e-ny),  )      genesis,  or  root 

of  Gr.  yiyve<r9ai.  to  be  born.]  The  doctrine  of  the  gener- 
ation of  plants. 

Phy'to-ge'o-graph'lc-al  (-je'o-grSf'T-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  pliytogeography. 

Phy'to-ge-og'ra-phy  (fi'to-je-5g'ra-fy),  re.  [Phyto-  + 

geography.]    The  geographical  distribution  of  plants. 

Phy'tO-glyph'lC  (-glif'ik),  a.  Relating  to  phytog- 
lyphy. 

Phy-togay-phy  (f t-tSg'li-fi^),  re.  iPhyto-  +  Gr.  y\v- 
<fieiv  to  engrave.]    See  Nature  printing,  under  Nature. 

Pliy'tO-grapMc-al  (fi'tS-grSf'i-kal),  a.  [Cf.  'P.phy 
tographique.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  phytograiJhy. 

Phy-tog'ra-phy  (f t-tog'ra-fy),  re.  IPhyto-  -\-  -graphy  : 
cf.  F.  phytographie.]  Tlie  science  of  describing  plants 
in  a  systematic  manner  ;  also,  a  description  of  plants. 

Phy'told  (fi'toid),  a.  iPhyto-  +  -oid.'\  Resembling 
a  plant ;  plantlike. 

II  Phy'to-lac'ca  (fi't6-15k'ka),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <^uTdy 
plant  +  It.  lacca  lac]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous 
plants,  some  of  them  having  berries  which  abound  in  in- 
tensely red  juice  ;  poke,  or  pokevveed. 

Phy'tO-lite  (fl'tS-irt),  n.  IPhyto-  -f  -lile:  cf.  F. 
phytolithe.]     An  old  name  for  a  fossil  plant. 

Phy'to-ll-thol'o-gist  (-IT-thSl'o-jTst),  re.  One  versed 
in  phytolithology  ;  a  paleobotanist. 

Phy'to-li-thol'0-gy  (-iy),  re.  IPhyto-  -f  lithology.} 
The  branch  of  science  wliich  treats  of  fossil  plants ;  — 
usually  called  paleobotany,  sometimes  paleophytology. 

Phy'tO-lOg'lc-al  (-15i'i-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  phytologique.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  phytology  ;  botanical. 

Phy-tOl'0-gist  (fi-tol'6-jlst),  re.  One  skilled  in  phytol- 
ogy ;  a  writer  on  plants  ;  a  botanist.  Evelyn. 

Phy-tol'0-gy  (-jy),  re.  \_Phyto-  -f-  -logy :  cf.  F.  phy- 
iologie.]  The  science  of  plants ;  a  description  of  the 
kinds  and  properties  of  plants ;  botany.     Sir  T.  Browne. 

Phy'tO-mer  (fl'to-mer),  )  re.  INli. phytomeron, 

II  Phy-tom'e-ron  (ft-tom'e-r6n),  (  fr.  Gr.  (fivTov  plant 
+  nepo!  share.]  (Bot.)  An  organic  element  of  a  flower- 
ing plant ;  a  phyton. 

II  Phy'ton  (fl'ton),  re.  .■  pi.  Phytons  (-t5nz).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  <1>vt6v  plant.]  (Bot.)  One  of  the  parts  which  by 
their  repetition  make  up  a  flowering  plant,  each  being  a 
single  joint  of  a  stem  with  its  leaf  or  leaves ;  a  phytomer. 

Phy-ton'0-my  (f t-ton'o-my),  re.  iPhyto-  +  Gr.  vdfto; 
law :  cf.  F.  phytonomie.]  The  science  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  plants. 

Phy'tO-pa-thol'0-gIst  (fI't6-pa^th51'o-jTst),  re.  One 
skilled  in  diseases  of  plants. 

Phy'tO-pa-thol'0-gy  (-iy),  »•  IPhyto- -\- pathology.] 
The  science  of  diseases  to  which  plants  are  liable. 

II  Phy-toph'a-ga  (ft-tof'a-ga),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
<j>vt6v  a  plant  -f-  <j>ayelv  to  eat.]  (Zodl.)  A  division  of 
Hymenoptera ;  the  sawfiies. 

Phy'tO-phag'lo  (fi't6-f Sj'ik),  a.  (Zool. )  Phytophagous. 

Phy-toph'a-gOUS  (ft-tofa-giis),  a.  IPhyto-  +  Gr.  ^ 
ijiaysw  to  eat.]  (Zool.)  Feeding ou  plants;  herbivorous  ; 
as,  a  phytophagous  animal. 

Phy-toph'a-gy  (-j^),  n.     The  eating  of  plants. 

Phy'to-phys'1-ol'o-gy  (fi't6-flz'l-51'6-jy),  re.  iPhyta- 
-\-  physiology.]     Vegetable  physiology. 

Phy-tOt'O-mlst  (fi-t5t'o-mist),  re.  One  versed  in 
phytotomy. 

Phy-tOt'0-my  (-m^),  re.  IPhyto-  -|-  Gr.  Te/iveu/  to 
cut.]    The  dissection  of  plants ;  vegetable  anatomy. 

II  Phy'to-zo-a'rl-a  (fI'to-z6-a'ri-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Phttozoon.]    (Zool.)  Same  as  Infusoria. 

II  Phy'tO-ZO'bn  (-zo'Sn),  re.  ;  pi.  Phytozoa.  (-a).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  (^UToi'  -f-  fuoi/  an  animal.]  (Zool.)  A  plantlike 
animal.     The  term  is  sometimes  appUed  to  zoophytes. 

Phyz  (fiz),  re.    See  Phiz. 

PI  (pi),  re.  [See  Pica,  Pie  magpie,  service-book.] 
(Prwit.)  A  mass  of  type  confusedly  mixed  or  unsorted. 
[Written  also^ie.] 

PI,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Prpaj  (pid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
PiEiNG  (pi'ing).]  (Print.)  To  put  into  a  mixed  and  dis- 
ordered condition,  as  type ;  to  mix  and  disarrange  the 
type  of  ;  as,  to  7)1  a  form.     [Written  also  ^Jie.] 

Pl-ag'a-ba  (pT-5s'a^ba),  n.    See  Piassava. 

Pl'a-cle  (pi'a-k'l),  re.     [L.  piaculum  a  propitiatory 

sacrifice,  that  which  requires  expiation,  a  wicked  action, 

£r.  piare  to  appease,  to  expiate,  pius  pious.]     A  heinous 

ofiiense  which  requires  expiation.     [iJ.]  Howell. 

Pi-ac'U-lar  (pi-ak'fS-ler),  a.     [L.  piacularis:  cf.  F. 

piaculaire.]     1.  Expiatory ;  atoning.     Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

2.  Requiring  expiation  ;    criminal ;    atrociously   bad. 

" Piacular  pollution."  Ve  Quincey. 

Pl-ao'U-lar'i-ty  (-ISr'T-ty),  re.     The  quality  or  state  of 

being  piacular  ;  criminality ;  wickedness.      De  Quincey. 

Pl-ac'n-lOUS  (-liis),  a.    Same  as  Piacular. 


Pl'al  (pi'al),  a.    (Anat.)  Pertaining  to  the  pia  mater. 

llPi'a  ma'ter  (pi'a  ma'ter).  [NL.,fr.  L.  ^ia  (fern, 
of  pius  tender,  kind)  -f-  mater  mother.]  (Anat.)  The 
delicate  and  highly  vascular  membrane  immediately  in- 
vesting the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

II  Plan  (pyan),  re.  [Pg.  pian,  epian,  or  Sp.  pian  ; 
from  the  native  name  in  South  America:  cf.  F.  ^iare.] 
(Med. )  The  yaws.    See  Yaws. 

Pi'a-net'  (pl'a-n5t'),  re.     [Cf.  Pie   magpie.]     (Zool.) 

(a)  The  magpie.     [Written  also  pianate,  and  pyenaie.] 

(b)  The  lesser  woodpecker.     [OJs.]  Bailey. 
Pi-a-nette'  (,pi-a-nSf ),  re.     [Dim.  of^tareo.]     (Mus.) 

A  small  piano  ;  a  pianino. 

II  Pl'a-nl'no  (pe'a-ne'no),  re.  [It.,  dim.  of  piano,  adj. 
See  Piano.]    (Mus.)  A  pianette,  or  small  piano. 

II  Pi'a-nis'si-mo  (pe'a-nis'sl-mo),  a.  [It.,  superl.  of 
piano.]  (Mus.)  Very  soft;  —  a  direction  to  execute  a 
passage  as  softly  as  possible.     (Abbrev.  pp.) 

Pl-an'lst  (pi-an'ist),  71.  [Cf.  F.  pianiste.  It.  pianista.] 
A  performer,  esp.  a  skilled  performer,  on  the  piano. 

II  Pi-a'no  (pe-a'no),  a.  &  adv.  [It.,  even,  smooth,  soft, 
fr.  L.  planus  even,  level.]  (Mus.)  Soft ;  — adirection  to 
the  performer  to  execute  a  certain  passage  softly,  and 
with  diminished  volume  of  tone.     (Abbrev.  p. ) 

Pl-an'O  (pT-au'6),  1  re.  [It.  piano  soft  (fr.  L. 

Pi-an'0-£or'te  (-for'ta  ;  277),)  planus  even,  smooth; 
see  Plain,  a.)  +  It.  forte  strong,  fr.  L.  fort  is  (see  Fokt).] 
(3Iiis. )  A  well-known  musical  instrument  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  harpsichord,  and  consisting  of  a  series  of 
wires  of  graduated  length,  thickness,  and  tension,  struck 
by  hammers  moved  by  keys. 

Dumb  piano.  See  Dioitorium.  —  Grand  piano.  See  under 
Grand.  —  Square  piano,  one  with  a  horizontal  frame  and 
an  oblong  case.  —  Upright  piaoo,  one  with  an  upright 
frame  and  vertical  wires. 

Pi-an'O-graph  (pT-an'6-graf),  re.  [Piano  -(-  -graph.] 
(Mus. )  A  form  of  melodiograph  applied  to  a  piano. 

Pi'a-pec  (pi'a-pgk),  re.  [Cf.  Pie  a  magpie.]  (Zool.) 
A  West  African  pie  (Ptilostonms  Senegalensis). 

Pl'a-rlSt  (pi'a-rist),  re.  i'L.pius  pious.]  (R.  C.  Ch.) 
One  of  a  religious  order  who  are  the  regular  clerks  of 
the  Scuole  Pie  (religious  schools),  an  institute  of  second- 
ary education,  founded  at  Rome  in  the  last  years  of  the 
ICth  century.  Addis  &  Arnold. 

Pi-as'sa-Va  (pi-as'sa^va),  re.  [Pg.  pjasafta.]  A  fibrous 
product  of  two  Brazilian  pabn  trees  (Attalea  funifera 
and  Leopoldinia  Piassaba),  —  used  in  making  brooms, 
and  for  other  purposes.   Called  also  piafaba  and  piasaba. 

Pl-as'ter  (pl-Ss'ter),  re.  [F.  piastre.  It.  piastra  a, 
thin  plate  of  metal,  a  dollar,  LL.  piastra,  fr.  L.  emplas- 
trum.  See  Plaster.]  A  silver  coin  of  Spain  and  various 
other  countries.  See  Peso.  The  Spanish  piaster  (com- 
monly called  peso,  or  peso  puro)  is  of  about  the  value  of 
the  American  dollar.  The  Italian  piaster,  or  scudo,  was 
worth  from  80  to  100  cents.  The  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
piasters  are  now  worth  about  four  and  a  half  cents. 

Pl-as'tre  (pl-Ss'ter),  re.     See  Piaster. 

Pi-a'tlon  (pt-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  piatio.  See  PiAOLB.] 
The  act  of  making  atonement ;  expiation,     \_0.bs.] 

II  Pl-at'tl  (pe-at'te),  re.  pi.  [It.,  prop.,  plates.]  (Mus.) 
Cymbals.     [Written  also  j5j/aMi.] 

Pi-az'za  (pi-az'za),  re.  /  pi.  Piazzas  (-zaz).  [It.,  place, 
square,  market  place,  L.  platea  street,  courtyard.  See 
Place.]  An  open  square  in  a  European  town,  especially 
an  Italian  town;  hence  (Arch.),  an  arcaded  and  roofed 
gallery;  a  portico.  In  the  United  States  the  word  is 
popularly  applied  to  a  veranda. 
We  walk  by  the  obelisk,  and  meditate  in  jpiazzas.     Jer.  Taylor. 

Pib'OOrn'  (pTb'kSm'),  re.  [W.  pib  pipe  -j-  corn  horn.] 
(Mus.)  A  wind  instrument  or  pipe,  with  a  horn  at  each 
end,  —  used  in  Wales. 

Pl'broch  (pe'brSk),  re.  [Gael,  piobaireachd  pipe  mu- 
sic, fr.  piobair  a  piper,  fr.  pioba  pipe,  bagpipe,  from 
English.  See  Pipe,  re.]  A  Highland  air,  suited  to  the 
particular  passion  wliich  the  musician  would  either  ex- 
cite or  assuage  ;  generally  applied  to  those  airs  that  are 
played  on  the  bagpipe  before  the  Highlanders  when  they 
go  out  to  battle.  Jamieson. 

Plc  (pik),  re.  [Cf.  F.  pic]  A  Turkish  cloth  measure, 
varying  from  18  to  28  inches. 

Pi'ca  (piHta),  re.  [L.  pica  a  pie,  magpie  ;  in  sense  3 
prob.  named  from  some  resemblance  to  the  colors  of  the 
magpie.  Cf.  Pie  magpie.]  1.  (Zool.)  The  genus  that 
includes  the  magpies. 

2.  (Med.)  A  vitiated  appetite  that  craves  what  is 
imflt  for  food,  as  chalk,  ashes,  coal,  etc. ;  chthonophagia. 

3.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  service-book.     See  Pie.     lObs.] 

4.  (Print.)  A  size  of  type  next  larger  than  small  pica, 
and  smaller  than  English. 

j|@°=  This  line  is  printed  in  pica. 


„.^  Pica  is  twice  the  size  of  nonpareil,  and  is  used  as 
a  standard  of  measurement  in  casting  leads,  cutting 
rules,  etc.,  and  also  as  a  standard  by  which  to  designate 
several  larger  kinds  of  type,  as  double  pica,  two-line  pica, 
four-line  pica,  and  the  like. 

Small  pica  (Print.),  a  size  of  type  next  larger  than  long 
primer,  and  smaller  than  pica. 

^°This  line  is  printed  in  small  pica. 

II  Pic'a-dor'  (pek'a-d6r'),  re.  [Sp.]  A  horseman  armed 
with  a  lance,  who  in  a  bullfight  receives  the  first  attack 
of  the  bull,  and  excites  him  by  pricking  him  without 
attempting  to  kill  him. 

Plc'a-mar'  (ptk'a-mar'),  re.  [L.  pix,  pieis,  pitch  -f 
amarus  bitter.]  (Chera.)  An  oily  liquid  hydrocarbon 
extracted  from  the  creosote  of  beechwood  tar.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  certain  derivatives  of  pyrogallol. 

Pic'a-pare  (pTk'a-pSr),  re.     (Zool.)  The  finfoot. 

Pic'ard  (pik'erd),  re.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of 
Adamites  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  —  so  called  from  one 
Picard  of  Flanders.     See  ADAiarrE. 

Plc'a-resque'  (pik'a-rSsk' ;  F.  pe'ka/rask'),  a.  [F., 
fr.  Sp.  piearo  rogue.]    Applied  to  that  class  of  literature 


in  which  the  principal  personage  is  the  Spanish  picarn 
meaning  a  rascal,  a  knave,  a  rogue,  an  adventurer. 

II  Pi-ca'rl-ae  (pT-ka'ri-e),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  picus  s 
woodpecker.]  (Zool.)  An  extensive  division  of  birdi 
which  includes  the  woodpeckers,  toucans,  trogons,  horn. 
biUs,  kingfishers,  motmots,  rollers,  and  goatsuckers.  Bj 
some  writers  it  is  made  to  include  also  the  cuckoos, 
swifts,  and  humming  birds. 

Pi-ca'ri-an  (-an),  a.  (Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
PicariGe.  —  re.     One  of  the  Picariae. 

PiD'a-roon'  (pTk'a-roon'),  re.  [Sp.  picaron,  aug.  of 
piearo  roguish,  n.,  a  rogue.]  One  who  plunders;  es- 
pecially, a  plunderer  of  wrecks ;  a  pirate  ;  a  corsair ;  a 
marauder ;  a  sharper.  _  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Pic'a-yune'  (ptk'a-un'),  re.  [From  the  language  of 
the  Caribs.]  A  small  coin  of  the  value  of  six  and  » 
quarter  cents.     See  Fippenny  bit.     \_Local,  U.  S.] 

Pic'a-yun'ish    (pik'a-un'ish),    a.      Petty ;    paltry 
mean;  as,  a, jnca^junish  hn&mess.     \_Colloq.  U.S.] 

Pio'oa-dil  (pTk'ka-dll),  1  n.     [OF.  piccadilles  the  sev 

Pio'ca-dllly  (-dilly),  (  eral  divisions  or  pieces  fas- 
tened  together  about  the  brim  of  the  collar  of  a  doublet, 
a  dim.  fr.  Sp.  pioado,  p.  p.  oipicar  to  prick.  See  Pike.1 
A  high,  stiff  collar  for  the  neck ;  also,  a  hem  or  band 
about  the  skirt  of  a  garment,  —  worn  by  men  in  the  17th 
century. 

Plc'cage  (pTk'kaj ;  48),  re.  [LL.  piccagium,  fr.  F. 
piquer  to  prick.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  Money  paid  at  fairs 
for  leave  to  break  ground  for  booths.  Ainsworth. 

PlC'ca-lU'U  (pik'ka-lil'll),  re.  A  pickle  of  various 
vegetables  with  pungent  spices,  —  originally  made  in  the 
Bast  Indies. 

II  Pic'CO-lO   (pikTio-lo  ;   It.   pek'-),  re.      [It.,   small.] 

1.  (Mus.)  A  small,  shrill  flute,  the  pitch  of  which  is  an 
octave  higher  than  the  ordinary  flute ;  an  octave  flute. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  small  upright  piano. 

3.  (Mus.S  An  organ  stop,  with  a  high,  piercing  tone. 
Pice  (pis),  re.     [B\ni.  paisa.]    A  small  copper  coin  of 

the  East  Indies,  worth  less  than  a  cent.  Malcom. 

II  PlC/e-a  (pTs'e-a),  re.  [L.,  the  pitch  pine,  from  pix, 
picis,  pitch.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  coniferous  trees  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  including  the  Norway  spruce  and 
the  American  black  and  white  spruces.  These  trees  have 
pendent  cones,  which  do  not  readily  fall  to  pieces,  in 
this  and  other  respects  differing  from  the  firs. 

Pl'cene  (pl'sen),  re.  [See  PiCEOus.]  (Chem.)  A  hy. 
drocarbon  (C22HJ4)  extracted  from  the  pitchy  residue  of 
coal  tar  and  petroleum  as  a  bluish  fluorescent  crystal- 
line substance. 

Plc'e-OUS  (pis'e-ijs  or  pish'iis),  a.  [L.  piceus,  fr.  pix, 
picis,  pitch.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  pitch ;  resembling 
pitch  in  color  or  quality ;  pitchy. 

Pi'chey  (pe'cha),  re.  [Native  name.]  (Zool.)  A  Bra^ 
zilian  armadillo  (Dasypus  minutus) ;  the  little  armadilla 
[Written  also  pichiy.] 

II  Pl'Chl-Oi-a'gO  (pe'che-se-a'go),  re.  [Native  name.] 
(Zool.)  A  small, 
burrowing.  South 
American  edentate 
(Chlam,yphorus 
truncatus),  allied  to 
the  armadillos.  The 
shell  is  attached 
only  along  the  back. 
[Written  also  »ic/i«-  „.  ,  .  .  ,„,, 
cieoo.']  ricmaago  iChlamyphorus  truncatus). 

Plch'U-rlm  bean'  (pTch'iS-rTm  ben')-  (Bot.)  The  seed 
of  a  Brazilian  lauraceous  tree  (Nectandra  Puchury)  of  a 
taste  and  smell  between  those  of  nutmeg  and  of  sassafras, 
■ —  sometimes  used  medicinally.  Called  also  sassafras  nut. 

II  Pi'cl  (pi'si),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  picus  a  woodpecker.] 
(Zool.)  A  division  of  birds  including  the  woodpeckers 
and  wrynecks. 

Pl'ci-form  (pi'si-fSrm),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Piciformes. 

II  Plc'l-for'mes  (pis'I-fOr'mez),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pi- 
cus, and  -FORM.]  (Zodl.)  A  group  of  birds  including 
the  woodpeckers,  toucans,  barbets,  colics,  kingfishers, 
hombills,  and  some  other  related  groups. 

Pl'cine  (pi'sin),  a.  (Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
woodpeckers  (Pici),  or  to  the  Piciformes. 

Pick  (pik),  V.  t.  \imp.  &p.  p.  Picked  (pTkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Picking.]  [OE.  picken,  pikken,  to  prick,  peck  j 
akin  to  Icel.  pikka,  Sw.  picka,  Dan.  pikke,  D.  pikken,  G. 
picken,  F.  piquer,  W.  pigo.  Cf.  Peck,  v..  Pike,  Pitch  to 
throw.]     1.  To  throw;  to  pitch.     \_Obs.] 

As  high  as  I  could  pick  my  lance.  Skak. 

2.  To  peck  at,  as  a  bird  with  its  beak  ;  to  strike  at 
with  anything  pointed ;  to  act  upon  vrith  a  pointed  in. 
strument ;  to  pierce  ;  to  prick,  as  with  a  pin. 

3.  To  separate  or  open  by  means  of  a  sharp  point  01 
points  ;  as,  to  pick  matted  wool,  cotton,  oakum,  etc. 

4.  To  open  (a  lock),  as  by  a  wire. 

5.  To  pull  apart  or  away,  especially  with  the  fingers ; 
to  pluck ;  to  gather,  as  fruit  from  a  tree,  flowers  from 
the  stalk,  feathers  from  a  fowl,  etc. 

6.  To  remove  something  from  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment, with  the  fingers,  or  with  the  teeth ;  as,  to  pick  the 
teeth ;  to  pick  a  bone ;  to  pick  a  goose  ;  to  pick  a  pocket. 

Did  you  pick  Master  Blender's  purse  ?  Shak 

He  picks  clean  teeth,  and,  busy  as  he  seems 
With  an  old  tavern  quill,  is  hungry  yet.  Cowper 

7.  To  choose :  to  select ;  to  separate  as  choice  or  de- 
sirable ;  to  cull ;  as,  to  pick  one's  company ;  to  pick 
one's  way  ;  —  often  with  out.  "  One  man  picked  out  oi 
ten  thousand. "  Shak 

8.  To  take  up  ;  esp.,  to  gather  from  here  and  there  ; 
to  collect ;  to  bring  together ;  as,  to  pick  rags  ;  —  often 
with  up ;  as,  to  pick  up  a  baU  or  stones ;  to  pick  up 
information. 

9.  To  trim.     \_Obs.]  Chaucet-. 
To  pick  at,  to  tease  or  vex  by  pertinacious  annoyance. 

—  To   pick  a   bone   with.     See  under  Bone.  —  To  pick  a 
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thank,  to  curry  favor.  [06*.]  Robynson  (Morels  Utopia). 
—  To  pick  off.  (a)  To  pluck  ;  to  remove  by  picking.  (6) 
lo  shoot  or  bring  down,  one  by  one ;  as,  sharpshooters 
pick  off  the  enemy.  —  To  pick  out.  (a)  To  mark  out ;  to 
variegate ;  as,  to  pick  out  any  dark  stuff  with  lines  or 
spots  of  bright  colors.  (6)  To  select  from  a  number  or 
quantity.  —  To  pick  to  pieces,  to  pull  apart  piece  by 
piece;  hence  [Colloq.],  to  analyze;  esp.,  to  criticise  in 
detail.  —  To  pick  a  quarrel,  to  give  occasion  of  quarrel 
intentionally.  — To  pick  up.  (a)  To  take  up,  as  with  the 
fingers,  (ft)  To  get  by  repeated  efforts ;  to  gather  here 
and  there ;  as,  to  pick  up  a  livelihood ;  to  pick  up  news. 

Pick  (pik),  V.  i.  1.  To  eat  slowly,  sparingly,  or  by 
morsels;  to  nibble. 

Why  stand'st  thou  picking  f    Is  thy  palate  sore  ?     Dryden. 

2.  To  do  anything  nicely  or  carefully,  oi  by  attending 
to  small  things ;  to  select  something  with  care. 

3.  To  steal ;  to  pilfer.  "  To  keep  my  hands  from  pick- 
ing and  stealing."  Book  of  Com.,Prayer. 

To  pick  up,  to  improve  by  degrees ;  as,  he  is  picking  up 
in  health  or  Business.    [Colloq.  U.  S.} 

Pick,  n.  [F.  pic  a  pickax,  a  pick.  See  Pick,  v.,  and 
of.  Pike.]  1.  A  sharp-pointed  tool  for  picking  ; — often 
used  in  composition  ;  as,  a  tooth^icA  /  a  picklock. 

2.  {Mining  &  Mech.)  A  heavy  iron  tool,  curved  and 
sometimes  pointed  at  both  ends,  wielded  by  means  of  a 
wooden  handle  inserted  in  the  middle,  —  used  by  quar- 
ryuien,  roadmakers,  etc.  ;  also,  a  pointed  hammer  used 
for  dressing  millstones. 

3.  A  pike  or  spike ;  the  sharp  point  fixed  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  buckler.  [06*.]  "  Take  down  my  buckler  .  .  . 
and  grind  the  pick  on 't."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

4.  Choice  ;  right  of  selection  ;  as,  to  have  one's  pick. 
France  and  Russia  have  the  pick  of  our  stables.    Ld.  Lytton. 

5.  That  which  would  be  picked  or  chosen  first;  the 
best ;  as,  the  pick  of  the  flock. 

6.  (Print.)  A  ijarticle  of  ink  or  paper  imbedded  in 
the  hollow  of  a  letter,  filling  up  its  face,  and  occasioning 
a  spot  on  a  printed  sheet.  MacKellar. 

7.  (Painting)  That  which  is  picked  in,  as  with  a  pointed 
pencil,  to  correct  an  unevenness  in  a  picture. 

8.  ( Weaving)  The  blow  which  drives  the  shuttle,  — 
the  rate  of  speed  of  a  loom  being  reckoned  as  so  many 
picks  per  minute ;  hence,  in  describing  the  fineness  of  a 
fabric,  a  weft  thread  ;  as,  so  maxty  picks  to  an  inch. 

Pick  dressing  (Arch.)^  in  cut  stonework,  a  facing  made 
by  a  pointed  tool,  leaving  the  surface  in  little  pits  or  de- 
pressions. —  Pick  hammer,  a  pick  with  one  end  sharp  and 
the  other  blunt,  used  by  miners. 

Plck'a-back'  (pik'a-bSk'),  adv.  On  the  back  or  shoul- 
ders ;  as,  to  ride  pickaback.  [Written  also  pickapack, 
pickback,  a,ni  pickpack.^ 

A  woman  stooping  to  take  a  child  pickaback.    B.  Jefferies. 

Plck'a-nln'ny  (-nin'ny),  n.  ;  pi.  PiCKAHlNNiEs  (-niz). 
[Cf.  Sp.  pequeno  little,  young.]  A  small  child ;  espe- 
cially, a  negro  or  mulatto  infant.   [U.  S.  &  West  Indies^ 

Plck'a-pacIC  (-pSk'),  adv.    Pickaback. 

Plck'ax'    )  (-Sks'),  m.    [A  corruption  of  OE.  pikois, 

Plck'axe'  i  pikeii,  F.  picois,  fr.  pic.  See  Pick,  n.] 
A  pick  with  a  point  at  one  end,  a  transverse  edge  or 
blade  at  the  other,  and  a  handle  inserted  at  the  middle ; 
a  hammer  with  a  flattened  end  for  driving  wedges  and  a 
pointed  end  for  piercing  as  it  strikes.  S/tak. 

PlokOjack'  (-bak'),  adv.    On  the  back. 

Flck'ed  (pikt;  often  pTk'Sd,  esp.  in  senses  1  &  4),  a. 

1.  Pointed ;  sharp.  "Picieci  and  polished."  Chapman. 

Let  the  stal'^e  be  made  picked  at  the  top.      Mortimer. 

2.  (Zool.)  Having  a  pike  or  spine  on  the  back ;  — said 
of  certain  fishes. 

3.  Carefully  selected ;  chosen ;  as,  picked  men. 

4.  Fine ;  spruce;  smart ;  precise  ;  dainty.  [06«.]  Sfiak. 
Picked  dogfish.     (Zool.)    See  under  DoGWSH.  —  Picked 

ou^  ornamented  or  relieved  with  lines,  or  the  like,  of  a 
different,  usually  a  lighter,  color ;  as,  a  carriage  body 
dark  green,  picked  out  with  red. 

Pick'ed-ness  (ptk'ed-nSs),  n.  1.  The  state  of  being 
sharpened  ;  pointedness. 

2.  Fineness ;  spruceness  ;  smartness.     [Oft*.] 

Too  much  pickedness  is  not  manly.  B.  Joyison. 

Plck-eer'  (pik-er'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pickeeeed 
(-erd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pickbeking.]  [F.  picorer  to  go 
marauding,  orig.,  to  go  to  steal  cattle,  ultimately  fr.  L. 
pecus,  pecoris,  cattle ;  cf.  F.  picoree,  Sp.  pecorea  rob- 
bery committed  by  straggling  soldiers.]  To  make  a 
raid  for  booty  ;  to  maraud  ;  also,  to  skirmish  in  advance 
of  an  army.    See  Picaroon.     [Ofo.]  Bp.  Burnet. 

Pick-eer'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  pickeers.     lObs.] 

Plok'er  (pTk'er),  n.  [From  Pick.]  1.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  picks,  in  any  sense,  —  as,  one  who  uses  a 
pick  ;  one  who  gathers ;  a  thief ;  a  pick ;  a  pickax ;  as, 
a  coiton  picker.    "Piciers  and  stealers."  Shak. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  machine  for  picking  fibrous  materials  to 
pieces  so  as  to  loosen  and  separate  the  fiber. 

3.  ( Weaving)  The  piece  in  a  loom  which  strikes  the 
end  of  the  shuttle,  and  impels  it  through  the  warp. 

4.  (Ordnance)  A  priming  wire  for  cleaning  the  vent. 
Flck'er-el  (-el),  n.     [Dim.  of  Pike.]     [Written  also 

pickerelW]    1.  A  young  or  small  pike.     [Ofti.] 

Bet  [better]  is,  quoth  he,  a  pike  than  tipickerel.     Chaucer. 

2.  (Zo'el.)  (a)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  fresh- 
water fishes  of  the  genus  Esox,  esp.  the  smaller  species. 
(6)  The  gl'asseye,  or  wall-eyed  pike.    See  Wall-eyb. 

11^°"  The  federation,  or  chain,  pickerel  (Esej:  reticula- 
tus)  and  the  brook  pickerel  (E.  Ameriamns)  are  the  most 
common  American  species.  They  are  used  for  food,  and 
are  noted  for  their  voracity.  About  the  Great  Lakes  the 
pike  IS  called  pickerel. 


Pickerel  (B.  reliculatus).  \ 
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Pickerel  weed  (Bot. ),  a  blue-flowered  aquatic  plant  (Pon- 
tederia  cordata)  having  large  arrow-shaped  leaves.  So 
called  because  common  in  slow-moving  waters  where 
pickerel  are  often  found. 

Plck'er-ing  (pTk'er-Tng),  n.  [Probably  a  corruption  of 
Pickerel.]  (Zool.)  The  sauger  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Piok'er-y  (-y),  n.  [From  Pick  to  steal ;  or  perhaps 
from  Pickeer.]     Petty  tneft.     lScot.1  Holinshed. 

Pick'et  (pTk'gt),  n.  [F.  piquet,  properly  dim.  of 
pique  spear,  pike.  See  Pike,  and  cf.  Piquet.]  1.  A 
stake  sharpened  or  pointed,  especially  one  used  in  fortifi- 
cation and  encampments,  to  mark  bounds  and  angles ;  or 
one  used  for  tethering  horses. 

2.  A  pointed  pale,  used  in  making  fences. 

3.  [Probably  so  called  from  the  picketing  of  the 
horses.]  (Mil.)  A  detached  body  of  troops  serving  to 
guard  an  army  from  surprise,  and  to  oppose  reconnoiter- 
ing  parties  of  the  enemy  ;  —  called  also  outlying  picket. 

4.  By  extension,  men  appointed  by  a  trades  union,  or 
other  labor  organization,  to  intercept  outsiders,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  working  for  employers  with  whom  the 
organization  is  at  variance.     [Canf} 

5.  A  military  punishment,  formerly  resorted  to,  in 
which  the  offender  was  forced  to  stand  with  one  foot  on 
a  pointed  stake. 

6*.  A  game  at  cards.     See  Piquet. 

Inlying  picket  (Mil.),  a  detachment  of  troops  held  ii 
camp  or  quarters,  detailed  to  march  if  called  upon.— 
Picket  fence,  a  fence  made  of  pickets.  See  def .  2,  above.  — 
Picket  ^ard  (Mil.),  a  guard  of  horse  and  foot,  always 
in  readiness  in  case  of  alarm.  —  Picket  line.  (Mil.)  (a)  A 
position  held  and  guarded  by  small  bodies  of  men  placed 
at  intervals.  (6)  A  rope  to  which  horses  are  secured 
when  groomed.  —  Picket  pin,  an  iron  pin  for  picketing 
horses. 

Pick'et,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Picketed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Picketing.]    1.  To  fortify  with  pointed  stakes. 

2.  To  inclose  or  fence  with  pickets  or  pales. 

3.  To  tether  to,  or  as  to,  a  picket ;  as,  to  picket  a  horse. 

4.  To  guard,  as  a  camp  or  road,  by  an  outlying  picket. 

5.  To  torture  by  compelling  to  stand  with  one  foot  on 
a  pointed  stake.     [Ofts.] 

Plck'e-tee'  (pik'e-te'),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Picotee. 
Pick'-fault'  (pik'falf),  n.    One  who  seeks  out  faults. 
Plck'lng,  n.     1.  The  act  of  digging  or  breaking  up, 
as  with  a  pick. 

2.  The  act  of  choosing,  plucking,  or  gathering. 

3.  That  which  is,  or  may  be,  picked  or  gleaned. 

4.  Pilfering ;  also,  that  which  is  pilfered. 

5.  pi.  The  pulverized  shells  of  oysters  used  in  making 
walks.     [Eng-I  Simmonds. 

6.  (Mining)  Bough  sorting  of  ore. 

7.  Overburned  bricks.  Simmonds. 
Plck'lng,  a.   1.  Done  or  made  as  with  a  pointed  tool ; 

as,  a.  picking  sound. 

2.  Nice ;  careful.     [Oftj.] 

He  was  too  warm  an.  picking  work  to  dwell.     Dryden. 

Picking  peg.   (Weaving)  See  Picker,  n.,  3. 

Plc'kle  (pik'k'l),  n.     [06s.]     See  Picle. 

PlC'kie,  n.  [Cf.  D.  pekel.  Probably  a  dim.  fr.  Pick, 
V.  t.,  alluding  to  the  cleaning  of  the  fish.]  1.  (a)  A  solu- 
tion of  salt  and  water,  in  which  fish,  meat,  etc.,  may  be 
preserved  or  corned  ;  brine,  (b)  Vinegar,  plain  or  spiced, 
used  for  preserving  vegetables,  fish,  eggs,  oysters,  etc. 

2.  Any  article  of  food  which  has  been  preserved  in 
brine  or  in  vinegar. 

3.  (Founding)  A  bath  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  nitric 
acid,  etc.,  to  remove  burnt  sand,  scale  rust,  etc.,  from 
the  surface  of  castings,  or  other  articles  of  metal,  or  to 
brighten  them  or  improve  their  color. 

4.  A  troublesome  child  ;  as,  a  little  ^icWe.     [Colloq."] 
To  be  in  a  pickle,  to  be  in  a  disagreeable  position  ;  to  be 

in  a  condition  of  embarrassment,  difficulty,  or  disorder. 
"How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle f"  Skak.—lo  put  a 
rod  in  pickle,  to  prepare  a  particular  reproof,  punishment, 
or  penalty  for  future  application. 

Plc'kle,  V,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pickled  (-k'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Pickling  (-klTng).]  1.  To  preserve  or  season 
in  pickle ;  to  treat  with  some  kind  of  pickle ;  as,  to 
pickle  herrings  or  cucumbers. 

2.  To  give  an  antique  appearance  to ;  —  said  of  copies 
or  imitations  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters. 

Pic'kled  (-k'ld),  a.     Preserved  in  a  pickle. 

Plc'kle-her'ring  (pik'k'l-hSr'ring),  n.  1.  A  herring 
preserved  in  brine ;  a  pickled  herring.     [Obs.]         Shak. 

2.  A  merry-andrew ;  a  buffoon.     [Obs."]  Addison. 

Piclder  (pTk'kler),  n.     One  who  makes  pickles. 

Picklock'  (pik'lSk'),  n.  1.  An  instrument  for  pick- 
ing locks.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  picks  locks ;  a  thief.  "  A  picklock  of  se- 
crets." Jer.  Taylor. 

Plck'mire'  (-mir'),  n.  [So  called  from  its  picking  its 
food  from  the  mire.l  (Zool.)  The  pewit,  or  black-headed 
gull.     [Prov.  Fng.i 

Plck'nick  (pik'iiik),  n.    See  Picnic. 

Plck'pack'  (-pak'),  adv.    Pickaback. 

Plck'pen'ny  (-pSn'ny),  n. ;  pi.  Pickpennies  (-niz).  A 
miser ;  also,  a  sharper.  Dr.  S.  More. 

Pick'pock'et  (-pSk'St),  n.  One  who  steals  purses  or 
other  articles  from  pockets.  Bentley. 

Pick'purse'  (-pOrs'),  re.  One  who  steals  purses,  or 
money  from  purses.  Latimer,     Shak. 

Plck'sy  (-sy),  n.    See  Pixr. 

Plck'tiiank'  (-thSnk'),  n.  One  who  strives  to  put  an- 
other under  obligation  ;  an  ofScious  person  ;  hence,  a 
flatterer.     Used  also  adjectively. 

SmilinK  jiickthanks,  and  base  newsmongers.         Shak. 

Pick'tOOth   '  'M   71-        loothpick.    [Obs.]    Swift. 

Pl'cle  (pil  "  [••nr~,.  n:  pightel  or  pingle.]    A 

small  piece  o'  '  ..•^■\')i'il  w  i  a  a  hedge  ;  a  close.  [Ubs.'] 

[Written  also  ,...;^..,. ] 

Plc'nlC  (pli  iiVk),  ».  [Gf.  F.  piquenique.  See  Pick, 
v.,  and  cf.  KnokivMACK.]  Formerly,  an  entertainment 
at  which  each  person  contributed  some  dish  to  a  common 


table  ;  now,  an  excursion  or  pleasure  party  in  which  the 
members  partake  of  a  collation  or  repast  (usually  in  the 
open  air,  and  from  food  carried  by  themselves). 

Picnic  (pTk'nik),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Picnicked 
(-nikt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Picnicking  (-nik-ing).]  To  go  on 
a  picnic,  or  pleasure  excursion  ;  to  eat  in  picnic  fashion. 

Plc'nick-er  (-nik-er),  n.  One  who  takes  part  in  a  picnic. 

Pi'coid  (pi'koid),  a.  [Picus  +  -oid.J  (Zool.)  Like 
or  pertaining  to  the  Pici. 

PiC'0-line  (pTk'o-lIn  or  -len),  n.  [L.  pix,  picis,  pitch 
-^  oleum  oil -p -me.]  (Chem.)  Any  one  of  three  iso- 
meric bases  (C|jH,N)  related  to  pyridine,  and  obtained 
from  bone  oil,  acrolein  ammonia,  and  coal-tar  naphtha, 
as  colorless  mobile  liquids  of  strong  odor ;  —  called  also 
methyl  jtyridine. 

Pic'0-tee' (pik'6-te').      Ire.    [F.  picote   dotted, 

PiC'0-tine'  (pik'o-ten'),  I  pricked.]  (Bot.)  A  variety 
of  carnation  having  petals  of  a  light  color  variously  dot- 
ted and  spotted  at  the  edges. 

Pic'quet  (pik'ket  or  pik-kgf),  re.    See  Piquet. 

Pi'ora  (pi'kra),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vriicpos  sharp,  bitter.] 
(Med. )  The  powder  of  aloes  with  canella,  formerly  offic- 
inal, employed  as  a  cathartic. 

Pi'crate  (pi'krat),  re.     (Chem.)  A  salt  of  picric  acid. 

Pl'cric  (pi'krik  or  pTk'rik),  a.  [Gr.  jriKpos  bitter.] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  strong  organic 
acid  (called  picric  acid),  intensely  bitter. 

il^°°  Picric  acid  is  obtained  by  treating  phenol  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  as  a  brilliant  yellow  crystalline  sub- 
stance, CeHjiNOsSs-OH.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  silk  and 
wool,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  as  it  is 
very  unstable  when  heated.  Called  also  trinitrophenol, 
and  formerly  carbazotic  acid. 

Plc'rlte  (pTk'rit),  re.  [From  Gr.  n-iKpos  bitter.]  (Min.) 
A  dark  green  igneous  rock,  consisting  largely  of  chryso- 
lite, with  hornblende,  augite,  biotite,  etc. 

Pio'ro-llte  (pik'r6-litV  re.  [Gr.  irixpos  bitter  -f  -lite  : 
ct.F.  picrolithe.']   (Min.)  A  fibrous  variety  of  serpentine. 

Plc'ro-mel  (-mgl),  re.  [Gr.  TTiKpo!  bitter  +  /xeM 
honey:  ci.  F.  pic7-om,el.'\  (Old  Chem.)  A  colorless  vis- 
cous substance  having  a  bitter-sweet  taste. 
.(!!^°°  It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  bile,  but  is  now  known  to  be  a  mixture, 
principally  of  salts  of  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids. 

PiC'ro-tOS'In  (pTk'ro-toks'in  or  pi'kro-),  re.  [Gr.  Trixpot 
bittei -\-  toxic  -\-  -in.]  (Chem.)  A  bitter  white  crystalline 
substance  found  in  the  cocculus  indicus.  It  is  a  pecuhar 
poisonous  neurotic  and  intoxicant,  and  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  several  neutral  substances. 

Pi'cryl  (pi'krilor-pik'rTl),  re.  [Picric -^-y I. ]  (Chem.) 
The  hypothetic  radical  of  picric  acid,  analogous  to  phenyl. 

PiCt'lSh  (pTkt'ish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Picts ; 
resembling  the  Picts.     "  The  Pictish  veei."  Byron. 

Pic'tO-graph  (pik'to-graf),  re.  [See  Picture,  and 
-GRAPH.]  A  picture  or  hieroglyph  representing  and  ex- 
pressing an  idea.  —  Plc'tO-graph'lC  (-grSf  Ik),  a. 

PlC-tO'ri-al  (pik-to'rl-al),  a.  [L.  pictorius,  fr.  pictor 
a  painter,  fr.  pingere  to  paint.  See  Paint.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  pictures ;  illustrated  by  pictures ;  forming 
pictures ;  representing  with  the  clearness  of  a  picture ; 
as,  a. pictorial  dictionary ;  a, pictorial  imagination.  "  Pic- 
torial rhetoric."    Ruskin. — Plc-tO'rl-al-ly,  adr. 

Plc-tor'ic  (-tor'ik),     1  „      -p.  ^„  .  ,      r/if,„  T 

Pic-tor'lc-al(-i-kal),  r-    Pictorial.    [Obs.-\ 

Picts  (pikts),  re.  pi.  ;  sing.  PicT  (pTkt).  [L.  Picti; 
cf.  AS.  Peohtas.']  (Ethnol.)  A  race  of  people  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  who  inhabited  Scotland  in  early  times. 

II  PiC-tU'ra  (plk-tu'ra),  n.  [L.,  a  painting.]  (Zool.) 
Pattern  of  coloration. 

Plc'tur-a-ble  (pik'tfir-a-b'l ;  135),  a.  Capable  of  ba- 
ing  pictured,  or  represented  by  a  picture. 

PlC'tur-al  (-al),  a.    Pictorial.     [iJ.]         Sir  W.  ScoU. 

Plc'tur-al,  re.    A  picture.     [Oft*.]  Spenser. 

Plo'ture  (pTk'tflr ;  135),  re.  [L.  pictura,  fr.  pingere, 
pictum,  to  paint :  cf .  F.  peinture.  See  Paint.]  1.  Tha 
art  of  painting  ;  representation  by  painting,     [Ofti.] 

Any  well-expressed  image  .  .  .  either  in iJiciure  or  sculpture. 

Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  A  representation  of  anything  (as  a  person,  a  land- 
scape, a  building)  upon  canvas,  paper,  or  other  surface, 
produced  by  means  of  painting,  drawing,  engraving,  pho- 
tography, etc. ;  a  representation  in  colors.  By  extension, 
a  figure ;  a  model. 

Ficiures  and  shapes  are  but  secondary  objects.    Bacon. 
The  young  king's  picture  .  .  .  in  virgin  wax.    Howell. 

3.  An  image  or  a  resemblance ;  a  representation,  either 
to  the  eye  or  to  the  mind ;  that  which,  by  its  likeness, 
brings  vividly  to  mind  some  other  tiling ;  as,  a  child  ia 
the  picture  of  his  father  ;  the  man  is  the  picture  of  grief. 

My  eyes  make  pictures  when  they  are  shut.     Coleiitlge. 

^^F"  Picture  is  often  used  adjectively,  or  in  forming 
self^explaining  compounds :  as,  picture  book  or  picture- 
book,  picture  frame  or  pdciure-ixsane,  picture  seller  or 
picture-seiXer,  etc. 

Picture  gallery,  a  gallery,  or  large  apartment,  devoted 
to  the  exhibition  of  pictures.  —  Picture  rod,  a  rod  or  metal 
tube  fixed  to  the  walls  of  a  room,  from  which  pictures  are 
hung.  —  Picture  writing,  (a)  The  art  of  recording  events, 
or  of  expressing  messages,  by  means  of  pictures  repre- 
senting the  actions  or  circumstances  m  question.  Tylor, 
(b)  The  record  or  message  so  represented;  as,  the  picture 
writing  of  the  American  Indians. 

Syn,  —  Picture,  Painting.  Every  kind  of  representa- 
tion by  drawing  or  painting  is  a  picture,  whether  mad* 
with  oil  colors,  water  colors,  pencil,  crayons,  or  India 
ink;  strictly,  a  painting  is  a  picture  niaife  by  ineajis  ol 
colored  paints,  usually  applied  moist  with  a  brush. 

Plo'ture,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pictured  (-tfird  ;  135) ; 
}>.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Picturing.]  To  draw  or  paint  a  resem- 
blance of;  to  delineate;  to  represent;  to  form  or  preseut 
an  ideal  likeness  of ;  to  bring  before  the  mind.  "  I  .  . . 
do  picture  it  in  my  miud."  Spenser. 

I  have  not  seen  him  so  pictured.  Shak. 

Pictured  (-tfird),  a.  Furnished  with  pictures  ;  repre> 
seuted  by  a  picture  or  pictures  ;  as,  a  pictured  scene. 
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Pic'tur-er  (plk'tflr-er ;  135),  n.  One  who  makes  pic- 
tures ;  a  painter.     [iJ.]  Fuller. 

Plc'tur-esque'  (-esk'),  a.  [It.  piiioresco  :  cf.  F.  pit- 
ioresque.  See  Pictorial.]  Forming,  or  fitted  to  form, 
a  good  or  pleasing  picture  ;  representing  with  the  clear- 
ness or  ideal  beauty  appropriate  to  a  picture ;  expressing 
that  peculiar  kind  of  beauty  which  is  agreeable  in  a  pic- 
ture, natural  or  artificial ;  graphic ;  vivid  ;  as,  a  pictur- 
esque scene  or  attitude  ;  picturesque  language. 

"What  is  picturesque  as  placed  in  relation  to  the  beautiful  and 
the  sublime  ?  It  is  .  .  .  the  characteristic  pushed  into  a  sensi- 
ble excess.  !>>:  Quincey. 

—  Plc'tur-esque'ly,  adv.  —  Plc'tur-esque'ness,  n. 

Plc'tur-esqu'ish,  a.     Somewhat  picturesque.     [iS.] 

PlC'tUr-lze  (-!z),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  PlCTUEIZED  (-izd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  PicTUEiziNG.]     [iJ.]     1.  To  picture. 

2.  To  adorn  with  pictures. 

PIC'Ul  (pik'iil),  n.  [Jav.  &  Malay  pikul,  fr.  pikul 
to  carry  on  the  back,  to  carry  a  burden;  n.,  a  man's 
burden.]  A  commercial  weight  varying  in  different 
countries  and  lior  different  commodities.  In  Borneo  it 
is  135|  lbs. ;  in  China  and  Sumatra,  133^  lbs. ;  in  Japan, 
133}  lbs. ;  but  sometimes  130  lbs.,  etc.  Called  also,  by 
the  Chinese,  tan.     [Written  siiso  pecul,  and  pecal.~\ 

Plc'U-let  (pTk'ii-let),  re.  [Dim.  of  Pious.]  (Zool.) 
Any  species  of  very  small  woodpeckers  of  the  genus  Pi- 
cumnus  and  allied  genera.  Their  tail  feathers  are  not 
stiff  and  sharp  at  the  tips,  as  in  ordinary  woodpeckers. 

II  Pl'CUS  (pi'kiis),  re./  pi.  Pici  (pi'si).  [L.,  a  wood- 
pecker.] (Zool.)  A  genus  of  woodpeckers,  including 
some  of  the  common  American  and  European  species. 

Pld'dle  (pTd'd'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Piddled  (-d'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  PiDDLiNQ  (-dling).]  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  pittla 
to  keep  picking  at,  Sw.  pela  to  pick.]  1.  To  deal  in 
trifles ;  to  concern  one's  self  with  trivial  matters  rather 
than  with  those  that  are  important.     [Obs.~\       Ascham. 

2.  To  be  squeamishly  nice  about  one's  food.        Swift. 

3.  To  urinate  ;  —  a  child's  word. 
Pld'dler  (pid'dler),  re.     One  who  piddles. 
Pid'dling  (pTd'dllng),  a.    Trifling  ;  trivial ;  frivolous  ; 

paltry ;  —  applied  to  persons  and  things. 

The  ignoble  hucksterage  of  piddling  tithes.        Milton. 

Pid'dOCk  (-dfik),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  {Zool.) 
Any  species  of  Pholas  ;  a  pholad.     See  Pholas. 

Pie  (pi),  re.  [OE.  pie,  p)ye  ;  cf.  Ir.  &  Ga,el.  pirihe  pie, 
also   Gael,  pige  an  earthen  jar  or  pot.      Cf.  Pigqin.] 

1.  An  article  of  food  consisting  of  paste  baked  with 
something  in  it  or  under  it ;  as,  chicken  pie ;  venison 
pie;  mince  pie;  apple  »/e/  pumpkin ^t'e. 

2.  See  Camp,  re.,  5.  [Prov.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 
Pie  crust,  the  paste  of  a  pie. 

Pie,  re.  [F.  pie,  L.  pica;  cf.  picus  woodpecker,  pin- 
gere  to  paint ;  the  bird  being  perhaps  named  from  its 
colors.  Cf.  Pi,  Pica,  Paint,  Speight.]  1.  {Zool.)  (a) 
A  magpie,  {b)  Any  other  species  of  the  genus  Pica,  and 
of  several  allied  genera.     [Written  also  pye.J 

2.  (-R.  C.  Ch.)  The  service  book. 

3.  (Print.)  Type  confusedly  mixed.     See  Pi. 

By  cock  and  pie,  an  adjuration  equivalent  to  "  by  God 
and  the  service  book."  Skak.  —  Hree  pie  (Zool.),  any 
Asiatic  bird  of  the  genus  Sendrociita,  alhed  to  the  mag- 
pie.— Wood  pie.    (Zool.)  See  i^rerecA  pie,  under  French. 

Pie,  V.  t.     See  Pi. 

Ple'bald'  (pi'bald'),  a.  [Pie  the  party-colored  bird 
-(-  6oW.]  1.  Having  spots  and  patches  of  black  and 
white,  or  other  colors;  mottled;  pied.  "A  piebald 
steed  of  Thracian  strain."  Dryden. 

2.  Fig.:  Mixed.     "  PieJaW  languages. "       Hudibras. 

Piece  (pes),  ra.  [O'E.  pece,  F.  piece,  Lh.  pecia,  petia, 
peiium,  probably  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W.  peth  a  thing, 
a  part,  portion,  a  little,  Armor,  pez,  Gael.  &  Ir.  cuid 
part,  share.  Cf.  Petty.]  1.  A  fragment  or  part  of  any- 
thing separated  from  the  whole,  in  any  manner,  as  by 
cutting,  splitting,  breaking,  or  tearing ;  a  part ;  a  por- 
tion ;  as,  a  piece  of  sugar ;  to  break  in  pieces. 

Bring  it  out  piece  by  piece.        Ezek.  xxiv.  6. 

2.  A  definite  portion  or  quantity,  as  of  goods  or  work ; 
as,  a  piece  of  broadcloth ;  a  piece  of  wall  paper. 

3.  Any  one  thing  conceived  of  as  apart  from  other 
things  of  the  same  kind  ;  an  individual  article ;  a  dis- 
tinct single  effort  of  a  series ;  a  definite  performance ; 
especially  :  (a)  A  literary  or  artistic  composition  ;  as,  a 
piece  of  poetry,  music,  or  statuary.  (6)  A  musket,  gun, 
or  cannon ;  as,  a  battery  of  six  pieces ;  a  fowling  piece. 

(c)  A  coin  ;  as,  a  sixpenny  piece  ;  —  formerly  applied 
specifically  to  an  English  gold  coin  worth  22  shillings. 

(d)  A  fact ;  an  item ;  as,  a  piece  of  news ;  a  piece  of 
knowledge. 

4.  An  individual;  —  applied  to  a  person  as  being  of  a 
certain  nature  or  quality ;  often,  but  not  always,  used 
slightingly  or  in  contempt.  "  If  I  had  not  been  a  piece 
of  a  logician  before  I  came  to  him."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue.  Shak. 

His  own  spirit  is  as  unsettled  a  piece  as  there  is  in  all  the 

world.  Coleridge. 

5.  {Chess)  One  of  the  superior  men,  as  distinguished 
from  a  pawn. 

6.  A  castle;  a  fortified  building.  [Obs.1  Spenser. 
Of  a  piece,  of  the  same  sort,  as  if  taken  from  the  same 

whole;  like  ;  — sometimes  followed  by  wrtA.  Dryden.— 
Piece  of  eight,  the  Spanish  piaster,  formerly  divided  into 
eight  reals.  —  To  give  a  piece  of  one's  mind  to,  to  speak 
plainly,  bluntly,  or  severely  to  (another).  Thackeray.  — 
Piece  broker,  one  who  buys  shreds  and  remnants  of  cloth 
to  sell  again.  —  Piece  goods,  goods  usually  sold  by  pieces 
or  fixed  portions,  as  shirtings,  calicoes,  sheetings,  and 
the  like. 

Piece,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Pieced  (pest) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Piecing  (pe'sing).]  1.  To  make,  enlarge,  or  repair, 
by  the  addition  of  a  piece  or  pieces  ;  to  patch  ;  as,  to 
piece  a  garment ;  —  often  with  out.  Shak. 

2.  To  unite ;  to  join ;  to  combine.  Fuller. 

His  adversaries  .  .  .  pieced  themselves  together  in  a  joint  op- 
position against  him.  Fuller. 


Piece  (pes),  V.  i.  To  unite  by  a  coalescence  of  parts ; 
to  fit  together ;  to  join.     "  It  pieced  better. "         Bacon. 

Plece'less,  a.     Not  made  of  pieces ;  whole  ;  entire. 

Piece'ly,  adv.     In  pieces  ;  piecemeal.     [OJs.] 

Piece'ineal'_(-mel'),  adv.     [OE.  pecemele ;   pece  a 

piece  -|-  AS.  mselum,  dat.  pi.  of  mxl  part.     See  Meal  a 

portion.]     1.  In  pieces;  in  parts  or  fragments.     "On 

which  it  piecemeal  brake."  Chapman. 

The  beasts  will  tear  thee  piecemeal.         Tennyson. 

2.  Piece  by  piece  ;  by  little  and  little  in  succession. 

Piecemeal  they  win,  this  acre  first,  then  that.        Pope. 

Plece'meal',  a.  Made  up  of  parts  or  pieces ;  single ; 
separate.     "  These  piecemeal  guilts."      Gov.  of  Tongue. 

Pieoe'meal',  re.     A  fragment;  a  scrap.     E.Vaughan. 

Piece'mealed^  (-meld'),  a.     Divided  into  pieces. 

Plece'ner  (-uer),  re.  i.  One  wlio  supplies  rolls  of 
wool  to  the  slubbing  machine  in  woolen  mills. 

2.  Same  as  Piecer,  2. 

Pie'cer  (pe'ser),  re.     1.  One  who  pieces ;  a  patcher. 

2.  A  child  employed  in  a  spinning  mill  to  tie  together 
broken  threads. 

Piece'work'  (pes'wflrk'),  re.  Work  done  by  the  piece 
or  job ;  work  paid  for  at  a  rate  based  on  the  amount  of 
work  done,  rather  than  on  the  time  employed. 

The  reaping  f^M'^  piecework,  at  so  much  per  acre.    B.  Jejfenes. 

Pied  (pid),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Pi,  or  Pie,  v. 

Pied  (pid),  a.  [From  Pie  the  party-colored  bird.] 
Variegated  with  spots  of  different  colors  ;  party-colored ; 
spotted  ;  piebald.  "  Pied  coats."  Burton.  "  Meadows 
trim  with  daisies  pied."    Milton. 

Pied  antelope  (Zool.),  the  bontebok.  —  Pled-bllled  grebe 
(Zool.),  the  dabchick.  —  Pied  blackbird  (Zool.),  any  Asi- 
atic thrush  of  the  genus  Turdulus.  —Pied  finch.  (Zool.) 
(a)  The  chaffinch,    (b)  The  snow  bunting.    [Frov.  Eng.] 

—  Pled  flycatcher  (Zo^l.)■^Sl,  common  European  flycatcher 
(Ficedula  atricapilla).    The  male  is  black  and  white. 

Pied'mont  (ped'mont),  a.  [F.  pied  foot  -f  mont 
mountain.]  (Gfeol.)  Noting  the  region  of  foothills  near 
the  base  of  a  mountain  chain. 

Pied'mont-ite  (ped'mont-it),  re.  {Min.)  A  manga^ 
nesian  kind  of  epidote,  from  Piedmont.     See  Epidote. 

Pled'ness  (pid'nes),  rej_The  state  of  being  pied.  Shak. 

II  Pl^'dOUChe'  (pya'dobsh'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  peduccio 
console,  corbel.]  A  pedestal  of  small  size,  used  to  sup- 
port small  objects,  as  busts,  vases,  and  the  like. 

Pied'stall'  (ped'stal'),  re.     See  Pedestal.     [Obs.'\ 

Pie'man  (pi:'m5n),'re.  /  pi.  Piemen  (-men).  A  man  who 
makes  or  sells  pies. 

Piend  (pend),  re,     [Cf.  Dan.  pind  a  peg.]    See  Peen. 

il  Pi-e'no(pe-a'no),  a.  [It.,  ir.  Ju.  plenus  inil.']  {Mus.) 
Full ;  having  all  the  instruments. 

Ple'plant'  (pi'planf),  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  {Rheum 
Rhuponticum)  the  leafstalks  of  which  are  acid,  and  are 
used  in  making  pies  ;  the  garden  rhubarb. 

Pie'pou'dre   1  (pi'pou'der),  re.     [Lit.,  dusty  foot,  i.  e., 

Pie'pO'W'der  )  dusty-footed  dealers,  fr.  F.  pied  foot 
-\- poudreux  dusty.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  An  ancient  court 
of  record  in  England,  formerly  incident  to  every  fair  and 
market,  of  which  the  steward  of  him  who  owned  or  had 
the  toll  was  the  judge.  Blackstone. 

Pier  (per),  re.  [OE.  pere,  OF.  piere  a  stone,  F.pierre, 
fr.  L.  petra,  Gr.  rrerpa.  Cf.  Peteiey.]  1.  {Arch.)  {a) 
Any  detached  mass  of  masonry,  whether  insulated  or 
supporting  one  side  of  an  arch  or  lintel,  as  of  a  bridge  ; 
the  piece  of  wall  between  two  openings.  (6)  Any  addi- 
tional or  auxiliary  mass  of  masonry  used  to  stiffen  a  wall. 
See  Buttress. 

2.  A  projecting  wharf  or  landing  place. 

Abutment  pier,  the  pier  of  a  bridge  next  the  shore ;  a 
pier  which  by  its  strength  and  .stability  resists  the  thrust 
of  an  arch.  —  Pier  glass,  a  mirror,  of  high  and  narrow 
shape,  to  be  put  up  between  windows.  —  Pier  table,  a 
table  made  to  stand  between  windows. 

Pier'age  (per'aj ;  48),  re.   Same  as  Wharfage.   Smart. 

Pierce  (pers ;  277),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pierced 
(perst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Piercing  (per'sing).]  [OE. 
percen,  F.  percer,  OF.  percier,  perchier,  parchier  ;  perh. 
fr.  (assumed)  LL.  pertusiare  for  pertusare,  fr.  L.  per- 
tundere,  pertusum,  to  beat,  push,  bore  through;  per 
through  4"  tundere  to  beat :  cf .  OF.  pertuisier  to  pierce, 
F. pertuis ahole.  Cf.  Contuse,  Parch,  Pektuse.]  1.  To 
thrust  into,  penetrate,  or  transfix,  with  a  pointed  instru- 
ment.    "Ipierce  .  .  .  her  tender  side."  Dryden. 

2.  To  penetrate  ;  to  enter ;  to  force  a  way  into  or 
through  ;  to  pass  into  or  through  ;  as,  to  pierce  the  ene- 
my's line ;  a  shot  pierced  the  ship. 

3.  Fig.  :  To  penetrate  ;  to  affect  deeply ;  as,  to  pierce 
a  mystery.     "Pierced  with  grief."  Pope. 

Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  ?  Shak. 

Pierce,  v.  i.    To  enter ;  to  penetrate ;  to  make  a  way 

into  or  through  something,  as  a  pointed  instrument  does ; 

—  used  literally  and  figuratively. 

And  pierced  to  the  skin,  but  bit  no  more.         Spenser. 

She  would  not  jjzerce  further  into  his  meaning.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Pierce'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  pierced. 

Pierced  (perst),  a.    Penetrated  ;  entered  ;  perforated. 

Pier'cel  (per'sSl),  re.  [Cf.  F.perce.']  A  kind  of  gim- 
let for  making  vents  in  casks ;  —  called  also  piercer. 

Pier'cer(-ser),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pierces 
or  perforates  ;  specifically  :  (o)  An  instrument  used  in 
forming  eyelets ;  a  stiletto.     (6)  A  piercel. 

2.  {Zool.)  (a)  The  ovipositor,  or  sting,  of  an  insect. 
(6)  An  insect  provided  with  an  ovipositor. 

Pier'cing  (-stng),  a.  Forcibly  entering,  or  adapted 
to  enter,  at  or  by  a  point ;  perforating ;  penetrating  ; 
keen  ;  —  used  also  figuratively  ;  as,  a  piercing  instru- 
ment, or  thrust.     "P!er<'>!(?  eioqueiK-e."  Shak. 

—  Pler'cing-ly,  adv.  —  Fier'cing-ness,  re- 
Pl-e'ri-an  (pt-e'rT-on),  a.    [L.  Pieriux,  from  Mount 

Pierus,  in  Thessaly,  sacred  to  ths  Muses.]     Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Pierides  or  Muses. 

Drink  deep,  or  tai  1 1  not  the  Pierian  Bprin^.        Pope. 


Pi'er-id  (pI'er-Td),  n.  [See  Pierides.]  {Zool.)  Any 
butterfly  of  the  genus  Pieris  and  related  genera.  See 
Cabbage  butterfly,  under  Cabbage. 

II  Pi-er'i-des  (pi-er'i-dez),  n.pl.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ntepi^es. 
See  Pierian.]    {Class.  Myth.)  The  Muses. 

Pi'et  (pi'et),  re.  [Dim.  of  Pie  a  magpie :  cf.  F.  piette 
asmew.]  {Zool.)  (a)  The  dipper,  or  water  ouzel.  [Scot.'] 
(i)  The  magpie.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Jay  plet  (Zool.),  the  European  jay,  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
Sea  piet  {Zo'ol.),  the  oyster  catcher.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

II  Pi-e-ta'  (pe-a-ta'),  re.  [It.]  {Fine  Arts)  A  repre- 
sentation of  the  dead  Christ,  attended  by  the  Virgin 
Mary  or  by  holy  women  and  angels.  3follett. 

PS'e-tlsm  (pi'e-tTz'm),  re.  [Cf.  6.  pietismiis,  F.  pii- 
tisme.]     1.  The  principles  or  practice  of  the  Pietists. 

2.  Strict  devotion  ;  also,  affectation  of  devotion. 

The  Schone  Seele,  that  ideal  of  gentle  pietism,  in  "  Wilhelm 
Meister."  W.  Pater. 

Pi'e-tist  (-tist),  re.  [Cf.  G.  pietist,  F.  pietiste.  See 
Piety.]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  class  of  religious  re- 
formers in  Germany  in  the  17th  century  who  sought  to 
revive  declining  piety  in  the  Protestant  churches ;  — 
often  applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  those  who  make  a 
display  of  religious  feeling.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Pi'e-tis'tic  (-tis'tik),      I  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pi- 

Pl'e-tis'tic-ai  (-ti-kal),  j  etists  ;  hence,  in  contempt, 
affectedly  or  demonstratively  religious.  Addison. 

II  Pi-e'tra  du'ra  (pe-a'tra  doo'ra).  [It.,  hard  stone.] 
{Fine  Arts)  Hard  and  fine  stones  in  general,  such  as  are 
used  for  inlay  and  the  like,  as  distinguished  from  the 
softer  stones  used  in  building ;  thu.s,  a  Florentine  mosaic 
is  a  familiar  instance  of  work  in  pietra  dura,  though 
the  ground  may  be  soft  marble. 

Pl'e-ty  (pi'e-ty),  re.  [F.  pieU  ;  cf.  It.  piet'b, ;  both  fr. 
L.  pietas  piety,  fr.  pius  pious.     See  Pious,  and  cf.  Pity.] 

1.  Veneration  or  reverence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
love  of  his  character ;  loving  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God,  a.nd  earnest  devotion  to  his  service. 

Piety  is  the  only  proper  and  adequate  relief  of  decaying  man. 

liambler. 

2.  Duty  ;  dutifulness ;  filial  reverence  and  devotion ; 
affectionate  reverence  and  service  shown  toward  parents, 
relatives,  benefactors,  country,  etc. 

Conferred  upon  me  for  the  piety 
Which  to  my  country  1  was  judged  to  have  shown.    Milton. 

Syn.  —  Religion ;  sanctity  ;  devotion ;  godliness  ;  holi- 
ness.   See  Religion. 

Pie'wipe'  (pi'wlp'),  n.  [So  called  from  its  note.] 
{Zo'ol.)  The  lapwing,  or  pewit.     [P7-ov.  Eng.'] 

Pi'e-ZOm'e-ter  (pl'e-zom'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  irie'feii'  to 
press  + -reie^er  .•  cf.  F.  piezom'elre.]  1.  {Physics)  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  compressibility  of  liquids. 

2.  {Physics)  A  gauge  connected  with  a  water  main  to 
show  the  pressure  at  that  point. 

II  Pif'fe-ro  (pef'fa-r6).  Ire.      [It.  piffero.]     {Mus.)  A 

II  Pif'fa-ra  (pef'fa-ra),  )  fife ;  also,  a  rude  kind  of 
oboe  or  a  bagpipe  with  an  inflated  skin  for  reservoir. 

Pig  (pig),  re.    A  piggin.     [yiiitt&n  &\so  pigg.] 

Pig,  re.  [Cf.  D.  big,  bigge,  LG.  bigge,  also  Dan.  pige 
girl,  Sw.  piga,  Icel.  pika.]  1.  The  young  of  swine,  male 
or  female ;  also,  any  swine  ;  a  hog.  "  Two  pigges  in  a 
poke."  Chaucer. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Any  wild  species  of  the  genus  Sus  and  re- 
lated genera. 

3.  [Cf.  Sow  a  channel  for  melted  iron.]  An  oblong 
mass  of  cast  iron,  lead,  or  other  metal.  See  Mine  pig, 
under  Mine. 

4.  One  who  is  hoggish ;  a  greedy  person.     [Low] 
Masked  pig.  (^oo?.)  See  under  Masked.— Pig  bed  (Forered- 

ing),  the  bed  of  sand  in  which  the  iron  from  a  smelting 
furnace  is  cast  into  pigs.  —  Pig  iron,  cast  iron  in  pigs,  or 
oblong  blocks  or  bars,  as  it  comes  from  the  smeltmg  fur- 
nace. See  Pig,  4.  —  Pig  yoke  (Naut.),  a  nickname  for  a 
quadrant  or  sextant.  — A  pig  in  a  poke  (that  is,  hag),  a 
blind  bargain  ;  something  nought  or  bargained  for,  with- 
out the  quality  or  the  value  being  known.    [  Collog.] 

Pig,  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pigged  (pigd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Pigging  (-ging).]  1.  To  bring  forth  (pigs) ;  to 
bring  forth  in  the  manner  of  pigs ;  to  farrow. 

2.  To  huddle  or  lie  together  like  pigs,  in  one  bed. 

Pi'geon  (pij'iin),  re.     [F.,  fr.  L.  pipio  a  young  pip- 
ping or  chirpmg  bird,  fr.  pipire  to  peep,  chirp. 
Cf.  Peep  to  chirp.]    1.  {Zo'ol.)  Any  bird  of  the 
order  Columbae,  of  which  numerous  species 
occur  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

ffi^^  The  common  domestic  pigeon, 
or  aove,  was  derived  from  the  Old 
World  rock  Tpi^eon  (Columba  livia). 
It  has  given  rise  to  numerous 
very  remarkable  varieties,  such 
as  the   carrier,  fantail,  nun, 
pouter,    tumbler,    etc.      The 
common  wild  pigeons  of  the 

Eastern  United:  States  are  the       j^^^^  pj  eo„  ( Colurriba 
passenger  pigeon,  and  the  Car-  livia). 

olina  dove.  See  under  Passen- 
ger, and'DovE.    See,  Siiso,  F?-uit  pigeon.  Ground  pigeon. 
Queen  pigeon.  Stock  pigeon,  under  Fruit,  Ground,  etc. 

2.  An  unsuspecting  victim  of  sharpers ;  a  gull.  [Slang] 

Blue  pigeon  (Zo'ol.),  an  Australian  passerine  bird  (Grau- 
calus  melanops) ; —  called  also  black-faced  crow.  —  Green 
pigeon  (Zo'ol.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  Old  World 
pigeons  belonging  to  the  family  Treronids;.  —  Imperial 
pigeon  (Zo'ol.),  any  one  of  the  large  Asiatic  fruit  pigeons 
of  the  genus  Carpophaga.  —  Pigeon  berry  {Bot.),  the  pur- 
plish black  fruit  of  the  pokeweed ;  also,  the  plant  itself. 
See  PoKEvnEED.  —  Pigeon  English  [perhaps  a  corruption  of 
business  English],  an  extraordinary  and  grotesque  dia- 
lect, employed  in  the  commercial  cities  of  China,  as  the 
medium  of  communication  between  foreign  merchants 
and  the  Chinese.  Its  base  is  English,  with  a  mixture  of 
Portuguese  and  Hindoostanee.  Johnson's  Cyc.  —  Pigeon 
grass  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  foxtail  grass  (Sttaria  glauca),  oi 
some  value  as  fodder.  The  seeds  are  eagerly  eaten  by 
pigeons  and  other  birds.  —Pigeon  hawk.  {Zo'ol.)  (a)  A 
small  American  falcon  (Falco  columbarius).     The  adult 
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Pigeon  Hawk  (Falco  colunibor 
rius).    Adult  male. 


male  is  dark  slate-blue  above,  streaked  with  black  on 
the  back;  beneath,  whitish 
or  buff,  streaked  with 
brown.  The  tail  is  banded. 
(W  The  American  sharp- 
shinned  hawk  (Accipiier  ve- 
lex,  or  fusciis). —  Pigeon 
hole,  (a)  A  hole  for  pigeons 
to  enter  a  pigeon  house.  (6) 
See  PioEONHOLE.  (c)  pi.  An 
old  English  game,  in  which 
balls  were  rolled  through 
little  arches.  Halliwell.  — 
Pigeon  houEe,  a  dovecote.  — 
Pigeon  pea  (BoL),  the  seed 
of  Cajanus  Indicus;  a  kind 
of  pulse  used  for  food  in  tiie 
East  and  West  Indies ;  also, 
the  plant  itself.  —  Pigeon 
plum  (iJo(. ),  the  edible  drupes 
of  two  West  African  species 
of  Chrysobnlimus  (C.  ellipii- 
ctts  and  C.  litieus).  —  Pigeon 
tremex.  (Zool.)  See  under 
Teemex.— Pigeon  wood(-Bo/.), 
a  name  in  the  West  Indies 
for  the  wood  of  several  very 
different  kinds  of  trees,  species  of  Sipfiolis,  Diospyros, 
and  Coccoloha.  —Pigeon   woodpecker  iZo'dl.),  the  flicker. 

—  Prairie  pigeon.  (Zo'dl.)    (a)  The  upland  plover,    (b)  The 
golden  plover.    [Local,  U.  S.\ 

Pl'geon  (plj'un),  V.  t.  To  pluck  ;  to  fleece  ;  to  swin- 
dle by  tricks  in  gambling.  [^Slang]  Smart. 
He  'sjngeoJieci  and  undone.                  Obset-ver. 

Fi'geon-breast'ed  (-brest'ed),  a.  Having  a  breast 
like  a  pigeon,  —  the  sternum  being  so  prominent  as  to 
constitute  a  deformity ;  chicken-breasted. 

Pl'geon-fOOt'  (-foof ),  n.  (Bot.)  The  dove's-foot  ge- 
ranium {Geranium  molle). 

Pi'geon-heart'ed  (-hart'Sd),  a.  Timid  ;  easily  fright- 
ened ;  chicken-hearted.  Beau,  ds  Fl. 

Pl'geon-hole'  (-hoi'),  n.  A  small  compartment  in  a 
desk  or  case  for  the  keeping  of  letters,  documents,  etc. ; 

—  80  called  from  the  resemblance  of  a  row  of  them  to 
the  compartments  in  a  dovecote.  Burke. 

Pl'geon-hole',  v.  t.  To  place  in  the  pigeonhole  of  a 
case  or  cabinet ;  hence,  to  put  away  ;  to  lay  aside  indefi- 
nitely ;  as,  to  pigeonhole  a  letter  or  a  report. 

Pl'geon-Uv'erea  (-liv'erd),  a.    Pigeon-hearted. 

Pl'geon-ry  (-ry),  ».    A  place  for  pigeons ;  a  dovecote. 

Pl'geon-toed'  (-tod'),  a.    Having  the  toes  turned  in. 

Plg'-eyed'  (pTg'Id'),  a.    Having  small,  deep-set  eyes. 

Pig'Hsh'  (-fish'),  n.  {Zool.)  {a)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  salt-vpater  grunts ;  —  called  also  hogfish.  (6)  A 
Bculpin.  The  name  is  also  applied  locally  to  several 
other  fishes. 

Plg'foot'  (-fSof),  n.  {Zool.)  A  marine  fish  {Scorpxna 
porcus),  native  of  Europe.  It  is  reddish  brown,  mottled 
with  dark  brown  and  black. 

Plgg  (pig),  "•    A  piggin.    See  1st  Pig.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Plg'ger-y  (pTg'ger-J),  n.  ;  pi.  Pisqeeies  (-iz).  A  place 
where  swine  are  kept. 

Plg'gln  (-gin),  n.  [Scot. ;  cf.  Gael,  pigean,  dim.  of 
pigeadh,  pige,  an  earthen  jar,  pitcher,  or  pot,  Ir.  pigin, 
pighead,  W.  piccyn.']  A  small  wooden  pail  or  tub  with 
an  upright  stave  for  a  handle,  — often  used  as  a  dipper. 

Plg'glsh  (-gtsh),  a.  Relating  to,  or  like,  a  pig ;  greedy. 

Plg'-head'ed  (-hed'Sd),  a.  Having  a  head  like  a  pig  ; 
hence,  figuratively :  stupidly  obstinate  ;  perverse ;  stub- 
born.   B.  Jonson. — Pig'-head'ed-ness,  n. 

Pight  (pit),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Pitch,  to  throw ;  —  used 
also  adjectively.    Pitched  ;  fixed ;  determined.     [06s.] 

[His  horee^pight  him  on  the  pommel  of  his  head.  Chaucer. 
I  found  him  jnght  to  do  it.  Shak. 

PIgh'tel  (pi'tgl),  n.  [Cf.  Pight,  Piclb.]  A  small  in- 
closure.     [Written  also  pighlle.']     lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng.'] 

Plg'-Jawed' (pTg'-jad'),  a.  {Zool.)  Having  the  upper 
jaw  projecting  beyond  the  lower,  with  the  upper  incisors 
in  advance  of  the  lower ;  —  said  of  dogs. 

Pig-me'an  (plg-me'an),  a.    See  Pygmean. 

Pig'ment  (ptg'ment),  n.  [L.  pigmentum,  fr.  the  root 
of  pingere  to  paint :  cf.  F.  pigment.  See  Paint,  and  cf. 
Pimento,  Oepiment.]  1.  Any  material  from  which  a 
"lye,  a  paint,  or  the  like,  may  be  prepared ;  particularly, 
the  refined  and  purified  coloring  matter  ready  for  mixing 
with  an  appropriate  vehicle. 

2.  {Physiol.)  Any  one  of  the  colored  substances  found 
in  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  and  fluids,  as  bilirubin, 
urobilin,  chlorophyll,  etc. 

3.  Wine"  flavored  with  spices  and  honey.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Pigment  cell  (P/ji/«"o?.),  a  small  cell  containing  coloring 

matter,  as  the  pigmented  epithelial  cells  of  the  choroid 
and  iris,  or  the  pigmented  connective  tissue  cells  in  the 
skin  of  fishes,  reptiles,  etc, 
PIg-men'tal  (plg-men'tal),         )  a.    Of  or  pertaining 
Pig'men-ta-ry  (pig'mgn-tS-rj^),  )      to  pigments  ;  fur- 
nished with  pigments.  Dunglison. 
Pigmentary  degeneration  {Med.),  a  morbid  condition  in 
which  an  undue  amount  of  pigment  is  deposited  in  the 
tissues. 

Pig'men-ta'tion  (pTg'mgn-ta'shun),  n.  (Physiol.)  A 
deposition,  esp.  an  excessive  deposition,  of  coloring  mat- 
ter ;  as,  pigmentation  of  the  liver. 

Plg'ment-ed  (pig'ment-5d);  a.  Colored  ;  specifically 
[Biol.),  filled  or  imbued  with  pigment;  as,  pigmented 
epithelial  cells ;  pigmented  granules. 

Pig-men'tOMS  (pTg-mSn'tus),  a.    Pigmental. 

Pig'my  (pig'mjf),  n.     Same  as  Pygmt. 

Pigmy  falcon.    {Zoiil.)  Same  as  Talconet,  2  (a). 

PIg'ner-ate  (-uer-at),  v.  t.  [L.  pigneratus,  p.  p.  of 
pignerare  to  pledge.]    1.  To  pledge  or  pawn.     iObs.'] 

2.  To  receive  in  pawn,  as  a.pawnbroker  does.    [Ofts.] 

I'lg'no-ra'tlon  (-no-ra'shfin),  n.  \1Aj.  pignoratio,  L. 
pigneratio,  fr.  pignerare  to  pledge,  fr.  pignus,  gen. 
•oris  and  -eris,  a  pledge,  a  pawn  :  cf.  F.  pignoration.'] 

1.  The  act  of  pledging  or  pavming. 


2.  (Civil  Law)  The  taking  of  cattle  doing  damage,  by 

way  of  pledge,  till  satisfaction  is  made.  Burrill. 

Plg'no-ra-tive  (pig'no-ra-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.pignorati/.] 
Pledging ;  pawning.     [JB.J 

II  Pig'nus  (-nus),  n. ;  pi.  Pignoka  (-n6-ra).  [L.] 
{Bom.  Law)  A  pledge  or  pawn. 

Pig'nut  (-ntit),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  See  Groundnut  (d). 
(b)  The  bitter -flavored  nut  of  a  species  of  hickory 
(Gary a  glabra,  or  porcina) ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 

Plg'pen'  (-pSiiO,  n.     A  pen,  or  sty,  for  pigs. 

Pig'skln'  (-skin'),  n.  The  skin  of  a  pig,  — used 
chiefly  for  making  saddles ;  hence,  a  colloquial  or  slang 
term  for  a  saddle. 

Pigs'ney  (plgz'ny),  n.  [Perh.  a  dim.  of  Dan.  pige  a 
girl,  or  Sw.  piga  ;  or  from  E.  pig's  eye.]  A  word  of 
endearment  for  a  girl  or  woman.  [Ofo.]  [Written  also 
pigsnie,  pigsny,  etc.]  Chaucer. 

Pig'-Stick'lng  (pig'stlk'Ing),  n.  Boar  hunting;  — 
so  called  by  Anglo-Indians.     {Colloq.]  Thackeray. 

Pig'sty  (-sti'),  n.  ;  pi.  Pigsties  (-stiz').     A  pigpen. 

Pig'tail'  (-till'),  n.     1.  The  tail  of  a  pig. 

2.  {Hair  Dressing)  A  cue,  or  queue.     J.  &  H.  Smith. 

3.  A  kind  of  twisted  chewuig  tobacco. 

The  tobacco  he  usually  cheweth,  caWed. pigtail.     Swift. 

Plg'talled'  (-tald'),  a.  Having  a  tail  like  a  pig's ;  as, 
the  piglaited  baboon. 

Plg'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  several  an- 
nual weeds.    See  Goosepoot,  and  Lamb's-quaeteks. 

Plg'wid'geon  (-wij'iin),  n.  [Written  also  pigwid- 
gin  and pigwiggen.]  A  cant  word  for  anything  petty  or 
small.     It  is  used  by  Drayton  as  the  name  of  a  fairy. 

Pi'ka  (pi'ka),  ».  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of 
rodents  of  the  genus  La- 
gomys,  resembling  small 
tailless  rabbits.  They  in- 
habit the  high  mountains 
of  Asia  and  America. 
Called  also  calling  hare, 
and  crying  hare.  See 
Chief  haee. 

Pike  (pik),  n.  [F. 
pique  ;  perhaps  of  Celtic 
origin;  cf.  W.  pig  a 
prick,  a  point,  beak. 
Arm.  pik  pick.  But  cf.  also  L.  picus  woodpecker  (see 
Pie  magpie),  and  E.  spike.  Cf.  Pick,  n.  &  v..  Peak, 
PiQUB.]  1.  (Mil.)  A  foot  soldier's  weapon,  consisting  of 
a  long  wooden  shaft  or  staff,  with  a  pointed  steel  head. 
It  is  now  superseded  by  the  bayonet. 

2.  A  pointed  head  or  spike ;  esp.,  one  in  the  center  of 
a  shield  or  target.  Beau.  tSc  Fl. 

3.  A  hayfork.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Tusser. 

4.  A  pick.     \_Prov.  Eng.]  Wright.    Raymond. 

5.  A  pointed  or  peaked  hill.     \_B.] 

6.  A  large  haycock.     [Pro«.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

7.  A  turnpike  ;  a  toll  bar.  Dickens. 

8.  (Zool.)  sing.  &  pi.  A  large  fresh-water  fish  (Esox 
lucius),  found  in  Europe  and  America,  highly  valued  as 
a  food  fish;  — called  also  pick- 
erel, gedd,  luce,  saadjack. 


Dwarf  Pika  (Lagomt/s  pusillus). 
OA) 


Pike  {Esox  lucius). 

^S"  Blue  pike,  grass  pike,  green  pike,  wall-eyed  pike, 
And  yellow  pike,  axe,  names,  not  of  true  pike,  but  of  the 
wall-eye.    See  Wall-eye. 

Gar  pike.  See  under  Gae.  — Pike  perch  (Zool.),  any 
fresh-water  fish  of  the  genus  Stizostedion  (formerly 
Lucioperca).  See  Wall-eye,  and  Sauger.  —  Pike  pole,  a 
long  pole  with  a  pike  in  one  end,  used  in  directing  float- 
ing logs. —  Pike  whale  (Zool.),  a  finback  whale  of  the 
North  Atlantic  (Balsenoptera  rostrata),  having  an  elon- 
gated snout ;  —  called  also  piked  whale.  —  Sand  pike  (Zo- 
ol.), the  lizard  fish.  —  Sea  piko  (Zool.),  the  garfish  (a). 

Piked  (pikt  or  pik'gd ;  277),  a.  Furnished  with  a  pike ; 
ending  in  a  point ;  peaked  ;  pointed.  "  With  their  piked 
targets  bearing  them  down."  Milton. 

Pike'-de-vant'  (pik'de-vSnf),  n.  IPike  point  (fr.  F. 
pique)  +  F.  devant  before.]     A  pointed  beard.     [Obs.] 

PIke'let  (plk'let),  \n.     A  light,  thin  cake  or   muffin. 

Pike'lin  (-ITn),       )      IProv.  Eng.]  Wright. 

Plke'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Pikemen  (-men).  1.  A 
soldier  armed  with  a  pike.  Knolles. 

2.  A  miner  who  works  with  a  pick.  Beaconsfield. 

3.  A  keeper  of  a  turnpike  gate.  T.  Hughes. 
Pike'Staff  (-staf),  n.  1.  The  staff,  or  shaft,  of  a  pike. 
2.  A  staff  with  a  spike  in  the  lower  end,  to  guard 

against  slipping.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pike'tail'  (-tal'),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Pintail,  1. 

Pik'ro-llte  (pTk'ro-lIt),  «.     (Min.)  See  PiCROLiTE. 

Pi'lage  (pilaj ;  48),  n.    See  Pelage. 

Pi-las'ter  (pT-lSs'ter),  n.  [F.  pilastre, 
It.  pilastro,  LL.  pilastrum,  fr.  L.  pila  r, 
pillar.  See  PiLLAE.]  (Arch.)  An  upright 
architectural  member  right-angled  in  plan, 
constructionally  a  pier  (see  Piee,  1  (b)),  but 
architecturally  corresponding  to  a  column, 
having  capital,  shaft,  and  base  to  agree 
with  those  of  the  columns  of  the  same 
order.  In  most  cases  the  projection  from 
the  wall  is  one  third  of  its  width,  or  less. 

Pl-las'tered  (-terd),  a.  Furnished  with 
pilasters. 

II  Pl-lau'  (pT-la')i  "•     See  Pillau. 

Pilch  (iulch),"«.     [AS.  py/ce,  pyUce, 
LL.  pellicia.     See  Pelisse,  and  Pelt  skin.]     A  gown  or 
case  of  skin,  or  one  trimmed  or  lined  with  fur.     [06.?.] 

Pll'chard  (pTl'cherd),  n.     [Cf.  Ir.  pilseir,  W.  pilcod 


Pilaster. 


Pilchard. 


minnows.]     (Zool.)  A  small  European  food  fish  (Clttpea 
pilchardus)  resembling  the  herring,   ^   but    thicker 
and  rounder. 
It  is  some- 
times   taken 
in  great  num- 
bers   on    the  •  -=- 
coast  of  Eng-  ^ 
land. 

Fools  are  as  like  husbands  asjnlckards  are  to  herrings.    Hhak. 

Pilch'er  (pilch'er),  n.  [From  Pilch.]  A  scabbard, 
as  of  a  sword.     \_Obs.]  Shak. 

Pilch'er,  n.     (Zool.)  The  pilchard. 

Pil'crow  (pil'kro),  n.  [A  corruption  of  Parageaph.] 
(Print.)  A  paragraph  mark,  H.     [06s.]  Tusser. 

Pile   (pil),  n.     [L.  pilus  hair.     Cf.  Peeuke.]     1.    A 

hair  ;  hence,  the  fiber  of  wool,  cotton,  and  the  like ;  also, 

the  nap  when  thick  or  heavy,  as  of  carpeting  and  velvet. 

Velvet  soft,  or  plush  with  shaggy  pile.        Coioper. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  covering  of  hair  or  fur. 

Pile,  n.  [L.  pilum  javelin.  See  Pile  a  stake.]  The 
head  of  an  arrow  or  spear.     [06s.]  Chapman. 

Pile,  n.  [AS.  pil  arrow,  stake,  L.  pilum  javelin  ;  but 
cf.  also  L.  pila  pillar.]  1.  A  large  stake,  or  piece  of  tim- 
ber, pointed  and  driven  into  the  earth,  as  at  the  bottom 
of  a  river,  or  in  a  harbor  where  the  ground  is  soft,  for 
the  support  of  a  building,  a  pier,  or  other  superstructure, 
or  to  form  a  cofferdam,  etc. 

<S^^  Tubular  iron  piles  are  now  much 
used. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  pile.]  (Her.)  One  of  the 
ordinaries  or  subordinaries  having  the 
form  of  a  wedge,  usually  placed  pale- 
wise,  with  the  broadest  end  uppermost. 

Pile  bridge,  a  bridge  of  which  the  road- 
way is  supported  on  piles.  —  Pile  cap,  piie  (2). 
a  beam  resting  upon  and  connecting  the 
heads  of  piles.—  Pile  driver,  or  Pile  engine,  an  apparatus  for 
driving  down  piles,  consisting  usually  of 
a  high  frame,  vrith  suitable  appliances 
for  raising  to  a  height  (by  animal  or 
steam  power,  the  explosion  of  gunpow- 
der, etc.)  a  heavy  mass  of  iron,  which 
falls  upon  the  pile.  —  File  dwelling.  See 
Lakedwellings,  under  Lake.  —  Pile  plank 
(Hydraul.  Eng.),  a  thick  plank  used  as 
a  pile  in  sheet  piling.  See  Sheet  piling, 
under  Piling.  —  Pneumatic  pile.  See  un- 
der Pneumatic.  —  Screw  pile,  one  with  a 
screw  at  the  lower  end,  and  sunk  by  ro- 
tation aided  by  pressure. 

Pile,  V.  t.    To  drive  piles  into  ;  to  fill  , 
with  piles  ,  to  strengthen  with  piles. 

To  sheet-pile,  to  make  sheet  piling  in 
or  around.    See  Sheet  piling,  under  2d  Piling. 

PUe,  n.  [F.  pile,  L.  pila  a  pillar,  a  pier  or  mole  of 
stone.  Cf.  PiLLAH.]  1.  A  mass  of  things  heaped  to- 
gether ;  a  heap ;  as,  a  pile  of  stones ;  a  2}ile  of  wood. 

2.  A  mass  formed  in  layers ;  as,  a  pile  of  shot. 

3.  A  funeral  pile ;  a  pyre.  Dryden. 

4.  A  large  building,  or  mass  of  buildings. 

The  j)ifc  o'erlooked  the  town  and  drew  the  fight.    Dryden. 

5.  (Iron  Manuf.)  Same  as  Fagot,  n.,  2. 

6.  (Elec.)  A  vertical  series  of  alternate  disks  of  two 
dissimilar  metals,  as  copper  and  zinc,  laid  up  with  disks 
of  cloth  or  paper  moistened  with  acid  water  between 
them,  for  producing  a  current  of  electricity ;  —  commonly 
called  Volta's  pile,  voltaic  pile,  or  galvanic  pile. 

d^^  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  forms  of 
apparatus  designed  to  produce  a  current  of  electricity,  oi 
as  synonymous  with  battery :  as,  for  instance,  to  an  appa- 
ratus for  generating  a  current  of  electricity  by  the  action 
of  heat,  usually  called  a  thermopile. 

7.  [F.  pile  pile,  an  engraved  die,  L.  pila  a  pillar.] 
The  reverse  of  a  coin.     See  Reveese. 

Cross  and  pile.  See  under  Ceoss.  —Dry  pile.  See  under 
Dry. 

Pile,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Piled  (pild) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Piling.]  1.  To  lay  or  throw  into  a  pile  or  heap ;  to  heap 
up  ;  to  collect  into  a  mass ;  to  accumulate  ;  to  amass  ; 
—  often  with  up  ;  as,  to  pile  up  wood.  "  Hills  2>iled  on 
hills."   Dryden.    "  Life ^j7ed  on  life."     Tennyson. 

The  labor  of  an  age  in  piled  stones.  Milton. 

2.  To  cover  with  heaps,  or  in  great  abundance  ;  to  fill 
or  overfill ;  to  load. 

To  pile  arms  or  muskets  (Mil.),  to  place  three  puns  to- 
gether so  that  they  may  stand  upright,  supporting  each 
other ;  to  stack  arms. 

Pile-ate  (pT'le-St  or  pTl'e-), )  a.  [L.  pileatus,  f r.  pileus 

Pi'le-a'ted  (-a'ted  ;  277),        (        a    felt  cap    or   hat.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  cap  for  the  head. 

2.  (Zool.)  Having  a  crest  covering  the  pileus,  or  wholo 
top  of  the  head. 

Pileated  woodpecker  (Zool.),  a  large 
American  woodpecker  ( Ceophlanis  jii- 
leatus).  It  is  black,  with  a  oright  red 
pointed  crest.  Called  also  logcock,  and 
woodcock. 

Piled  (pild),  a.  [From  2d  Pile.] 
Having  a  pile  or  point ;  pointed. 
[06.S.]  "Magus  threw  a  spear  well 
piled."  Chapman. 

Piled,  a.  [From  1st  Pile.]  Hav- 
ing a  pile  or  nap.  "Three-piled  vel- 
vet." L.  Bnrrif  (IGU). 

Piled,  a.  [From  Cth  Pile'.]  (Iron 
Manuf.)  Formed  from  a  pile  or  fag- 
ot ;  as,  piled  iron. 

Pl-le'i-form  (pt-le'T-lSrm),  a.  [Pi- 
leus -\-  -form.]  Having  the  form  of  a 
pileus  or  cap  ;  pileate. 

Plle'ment  (pil'mcnt),  n.  [From 
Pile  to  lay  into  a  lieap.]  An  accumu- 
lation ;  a  heap.     [06,?.]         Bp.  Hall. 


Pllentcd  Wood- 
pecker. 
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II  Pl-len'tum  (pt-lgn'tum),  n.  ;  pi.  Pilenta  (-ta).  [L.] 
(Rom.  Antiq.)  An  easy  chariot  or  carriage,  used  by  Ro- 
man ladies,  and  in  wliich  the  vessels,  etc.,  for  sacred  rites 
were  carried. 

II  Pi'le-0-rhi'za  (pi'le-o-ri'za),  n.  ;  pi.  Pileokhiz^  (-ze). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trt'Aeos  a  cap  +  pi^a.  root.]  (BoL)  A  cap  of 
cells  which  covers  the  growing  extremity  of  a  root ;  a 
rootcap. 

Pi'le-OUS  (pi'le-us),  a.  [See  Pllocs.]  Consisting  of, 
or  covered  with,  hair  ;  hairy  ;  pilose. 

Pil'er  (pil'er),  re.     One  who  places  things  in  a  pile. 

Piles  (pilz),  re.  pi.  [L.  pila  a  ball.  Cf.  Pill  a  med- 
icine.] (il/erf.)  Tiie  small,  troublesome  tumors  or  swell- 
ings about  the  anus  and  lower  part  of  the  rectum  which 
are  technically  called  hemorrhoids.  See  Hemokrhoids. 
[The  singular  pile  is  sometimes  used.] 

Blind  piles,  hemorrhoids  which  do  not  bleed. 

Pi'le-us  (pi'le-iis),  re.  ;  pi.  PiLBi  (-1).    [L.,  a  felt  cap.] 

1.  {Rom.  Antiq.)  A  kind  of  skuU  cap  of  felt. 

2.  {Sot. )  The  expanded  upper  portion  of  many  of  the 
fungi.     See  iVIusHROOM. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  top  of  the  head  of  a  bird,  from  the  bill 
to  the  nape. 

Pile'worm'  (pil'wfirm'),  n.    (Zool.)  The  teredo. 

Pile'-WOrn'  (-worn'),  a.  Having  the  pile  worn  off ; 
threadbare. 

Pile'WOrt'  (-wCrf),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  {Ranunculus 
Ficaria  of  Linnaeus)  whose  tuberous  roots  have  been  used 
in  poultices  as  a  specific  for  the  piles.  Forsyth. 

Pil'fer  (pil'fer),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pilfered  (-ferd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pilfering.]  [OF.  pelfrer.  See  Pelf.] 
To  steal  in  small  quantities,  or  articles  of  small  value ; 
to  practice  petty  theft. 

Pil'fer,  V.  t.  To  take  by  petty  theft ;  to  filch  ;  to  steal 
little  by  httle. 

And  not  a  year  but  pilfers  as  he  goes 

Some  youthful  grace  that  age  would  gladly  keep.    Cowper. 

Pil'fer-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  pilfers ;  a  petty  thief. 

Pil'fer-lng,  a.  Thieving  in  a  small  way.  Shak.  —  n. 
Petty  theft.  —Pil'fer-ing-ly,  adv. 

Pil'fer-y  (->•),  re.     Petty  theft.     [iJ.]       Sir  T.  North. 

Pil-gar'llc  (pTl-garlik),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  One 
who  has  lost  his  hair  by  disease ;  a  sneaking  fellow,  or 
one  who  is  Iiardly  used. 

Pil'grim  (pil'grim),  re.  [OE.  pilgrim,  pelgrim,  pile- 
grim,  pelegrim ;  cf.  D.  pelgrim,  OHG-.  piligrim,  G. 
pilger,  F.  pelerin,  It.  pellegrino;  all  fr.  L.  peregrinus  a 
foreigner,  fr.  pereger  abroad  ;  ^er  through  -^  agrer  land, 
field.   See  Per-,  and  Acre,  and  cf.  Pelerine,  Peregrine.] 

X.  A  wayfarer ;  a  wanderer  ;  a  traveler  ;  a  stranger. 
Strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.        Heb.  si.  13. 

2.  One  who  travels  far,  or  in  strange  lands,  to  visit  some 
holy  place  or  shrine  as  a  devotee ;  as,  apilgrim  to  Loretto ; 
Canterbury  pilgrims.     See  Palmer.  P.  Plowman. 

Pil'grim,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pilgrim,  or  pilgrims ; 
making  pilgrimages.     "Wifh pilgrim  ste^s."       Milton. 

Pilgrim  fathers,  a  name  popularly  given  to  the  one  hun- 
dred and  two  English  colonists  who  landed  from  the  May- 
flower and  made  the  first  settlement  in  New  England  at 
Plymouth  in  1620.  They  were  separatists  from  the  Church 
of  England,  and  most  of  them  had  sojourned  in  Holland. 

Pil'grim,  V.  i.  To  journey ;  to  wander  ;  to  ramble. 
\_R.']  Grew.     Carlyle. 

Pll'grim-age  (-aj ;  48),  n.    [OE.  pilgrimage,  pelrin- 

age ;  cf  F.  pelerinage.']     1.  The  journey  of  a  pilgrim ;  a 

long  journey  ;  especially,  a  journey  to  a  shrine  or  other 

sacred  place.     Fig.,  the  journey  of  human  life.        Shak. 

The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage.    Gen.  xlvii.  9. 

2.  A  tedious  and  wearisome  time. 

In  prison  hast  thou  spent  a.  pilgrimage.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Journey ;  tour ;  excursion.    See  Journey. 

Fll'grim-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  To  wander  as  a  pilgrim  ;  to 
go  on  a  pilgrimage.     [OSs.]  B.  Jonson. 

II  Pi-lid'i-um  (pt-lid'i-um),  re. ;  pi.  PiLiDiA  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ttlUSmv,  dim.  of  ttiAos  a  cap.]  (Zool.)  The 
free-swimming,  hat-shaped  larva  of 
certain  nemertean  worms.  It  has  no 
resemblance  to  its  parent,  and  the 
young  worm  develops  in  its  interior. 

II  Pi-lif'e-ra  (pt-life-ra),  n.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Piliferous.]  (Zool.) 
Same  as  Mammalia. 

Pl-llf'er-OUS  (-er-us),  a.  [L.  pi- 
lus  hair  -|-  -ferous :  of.  F.  pilifere.'] 

1.  Bearing  a  single  slender  bristle, 
or  hair. 

2.  Beset  with  hairs. 
Pll'i-form   (pil'i-f8rm),   a.      [L. 

pilus    hair  -f-  -form.~\      (Bot.)  Re- 
sembling hairs  or  down. 

Pi-lig'er-ous  (pt-lTj'er-iis),  a.  [L. 
pilus  hair  +  -gerous:  cf.  F.  pi- 
ligere.']  Bearing  hair ;  covered  with 
hair  or  down  ;  pilif erous. 

Pil'ing  (pH'Tng),  re.  [See  Pile  a 
heap.]     1.  The  act  of  heaping  up. 

2.  (Iron  Maniif.)  The  process  of  building  up,  heating, 
and  working,  fagots,  or  piles,  to  form  bars,  etc. 

Pil'ing,  re.  [See  Pile  a  stake.]  A  series  of  piles; 
piles,  considered  collectively ;  as,  the  piling  of  a  bridge. 

Pag  piling,  sheet  piles  connected  together  at  the  edges 
by  dovetailed  tongues  and  grooves.  —  Sheet  piling,  a 
series  of  piles  made  of  planks  or  half  logs  driven  edge  to 
edge,  —  used  to  form  the  walls  of  cofferdams,  etc. 

Pill  (pil),  re.  [Cf.  Peel  skin,  or  Pillion.]  The  peel 
or  skin.  [O&s.]  "  Some  be  covered  over  with  crusts,  or 
hard  pills,  as  the  locusts."  Holland. 

Pill,  V.  i.    To  be  peeled  ;  to  peel  off  in  flakes. 

Pill,  V.  t.  [Cf .  L.  pilare  to  deprive  of  hair,  and  E.  pill, 
n.  (above).]    1.  To  deprive  of  hair ;  to  make  bald.  [06«.] 

%  To  peel ;  to  make  by  removing  the  skin. 
\S&co\i'] pilled  white  streaks  ...  in  the  rods.     Gen.  xxx.  37. 


Pilidium  of  Nemer- 
tean, much  en- 
larged, c  Apical 
Cilium,  or  Lash ; 
h  Cephalic  Lobe  ; 
m  Mouth  :  i  Intes- 
tine ;  V  Bands  of 
Cilia ;  o  Young 
Nemertean  devel- 
oping in  the  in- 
terior, showing 
Head  with  two 
Eyes. 


Pill  (pTl),  V.  I.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pilled  (pTld) ;  p.  pT. 
&  vb.  n.  Pilling.]  [F.  piller,  L.  pilare  ;  cf.  It.  pigliare 
to  take.  Cf.  Peel  to  plunder.]  To  rob  ;  to  plunder ;  to 
pillage  ;  to  peel.    See  Peel,  to  plunder.  [Ois.]  Spenser. 

Fillers  and  robbers  were  come  in  to  the  field  to  pill  and  to 
rob.  Sir  T.  Malory. 

Pill  (pTl),  n.  [P.  pilule,  L.  pilula  a  pill,  little  ball, 
dim.  of  L.  pila  a  ball.  Cf.  Piles.]  1.  A  medicine  in  the 
form  of  a  little  ball,  or  small  round  mass,  to  be  swallowed 
whole. 

2.  Figuratively,  something  offensive  or  nauseous  which 
must  be  accepted  or  endured.  Udall. 

Pill  beetle  {Zool.),  any  small  beetle  of  the  genus 
Byrrhus,  having  a  rounded  body,  with  the  head  concealed 
beneath  the  thorax.  —  Pill  bug  (Zodl.),  any  terrestrial 
isopod  of  the  genus  Arma- 
dillo, having  the  habit  of 
rolUng  itself  into  a  ball 
when  disturbed.  Called 
also  pill  wood  louse. 

Pillage  (pil'Iaj ;  48),  re. 
[P.,  fr.  piller  to  plunder. 
See  Pill    to   plunder.] 

1.  The  act  of  pillaging  ; 
robbery.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  taken 
from  another  or  others  by  open  force,  particularly  and 
chiefly  from  enemies  in  war ;  plunder ;  spoil ;  booty. 

Wliich  pillage  tliey  with  merry  march  bring  home.     Shak. 

Syn.  — Plunder  :  rapine;  spoil;  depredation.  —  Pil- 
lage, Plunder.  Pillage  refers  particularly  to  the  act  of 
stripping  the  sufferers  of  their  goods,  while  plunder  re- 
fers to  the  removal  of  the  tilings  thus  taken ;  but  the 
words  are  freelj'  interchanged. 

Pil'lage,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pillaged  (-lajd ;  48)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.   Pillaging  (-la-jing).]     To  strip  of 
money  or  goods  by  open  violence ;  to  plunder  ;  to  spoil ; 
to  lay  waste ;  as,  to  pillage  the  camp  of  an  enemy. 
Mummius  .  .  .  took,  pillaged,  and  burnt  their  city.    Arbuthnot. 

Pil'lage,  V.  i.  To  take  spoil ;  to  plunder  ;  to  ravage. 
They  were  su^ered  to  pillage  wherever  they  went.  Macaulay. 

Pil'la-ger  (-IS-jer),  n.     One  who  pillages.  Pope. 

Pil'lar  (-ler),  n.  [OE.  piler,  F.  pilier,  LL.  pilare, 
pilariuTn,  pilarius,  fr.  L.  pila  a  pillar.  See  Pile  a  heap.] 

1.  The  general  and  popular  term  for  a  firm,  upright, 
insulated  support  for  a  superstructure ;  a  pier,  column, 
or  post ;  also,  a  column  or  shaft  not  supporting  a  super- 
structure, as  one  erected  for  a  monument  or  an  ornament. 

Jacob  set  Sipillar  upon  her  grave.    Gen.  yxyv.  20. 
The  palace  .  .  .  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Dryden. 

2.  Figuratively,  that  which  resembles  such  a  pillar  in 
appearance,  character,  or  office ;  a  supporter  or  main- 
stay ;  as,  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  a,  pillar  of  the  state. 
"  Tou  are  a  weU-deserving^iHar."  Shak. 

By  day  a  cloud,  by  night  a  pillar  of  fire.         Milton. 

3.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  portable  ornamental  column,  for- 
merly carried  before  a  cardinal,  as  emblematic  of  his  sup- 
port to  the  church.     [Obs.J  Skelton. 

4.  (Man.)  The  center  of  the  volta,  ring,  or  manege 
ground,  around  which  a  horse  turns. 

From  pillar  to  post,  hither  and  thither ;  to  and  fro ; 
from  one  place  or  predicament  to  another ;  backward 
and  forward.  [CoMoo.] —Pillar  saint.  See  Stylite.  —  Pil- 
lars of  the  f6,uc63.    See  Fauces,  1. 

Pil'lar,  a.  (Mach. )  Having  a  support  in  the  form  of 
a  pillar,  instead  of  legs  ;  as,  a  pillar  drill. 

Pillar-bloclc'  (-blok'),  re.     See  under  Pillow. 

Pillared  (-lerd),  a.  Supported  or  ornamented  by 
pillars;  resembling  a  piUar,  or  pillars.  "The  pillared 
arches."    Sir  W.  Scott,     "  Pillared  name."     Thomson. 

Pil'lar-et  (-ler-gt),  re.     A  little  pQlar.     [JJ.]      Fuller. 

Pillar-ist,  re.    (Eccl.  Hist.)  See  Stylite. 

I[  Pil-lau''  (pil-la'),  n.  [Per.  &  Turk,  pilau.}  An 
Oriental  dish  consisting  of  rice  boiled  with  mutton,  fat, 
or  butter.     [Written  aAsopilau.l 

Pilled  (pild),  a.  [See  3d  Pill.]  Stripped  of  hair ; 
scant  of  hair ;  bald.    [Ofo.]    " Pilled  heard."   Chaucer. 

Pilled'-gar'lic  (pTld'gar'lTk),  re.     See  Pilgarlic. 

Pill'er  (pil'er),  re.    One  who  pills  or  plunders.     [06s.] 

Pill'er-y  (-f),  re.  /  pi.  Pillerbes  (-iz).  Plunder ; 
pUlage.     [Obs.J  Daniel. 

Pil'Iion  (pTl'yvin),  re.  [Ir.  pillin,  pilliun  (akin  to 
Gael,  pillean,  pillin),  fr.  Ir.  &  Gael,  pill,  peall,  a  skin 
or  hide,  prob.  fr.  L.  pellis.  See  Pell,  n..  Pell  skin.]  A 
panel  or  cushion  saddle  ;  the  under  pad  or  cushion  of  a 
saddle ;  esp. ,  a  pad  or  cushion  put  on  behind  a  man's  sad- 
dle, on  which  a  woman  may  ride. 

His  [a  soldier's]  shank  pillion  without  stirrups.     Spenser. 

Pillo-rize  (pTl'16-riz),  v.  t.  To  set  in,  or  punish  with, 
the  pillory ;  to  pillory.     [iJ.] 

Pil'lo-ry  (-vf),  n.  ;  pi. 
Pillories  (-riz).  \¥.pilori; 
cf.  Pr.  espitlori,  LL.  pilori- 
cum,  pilloricum,  pellericum, 
pellorium,  piliorium.,  spi- 
lorium;  perhaps  from  a  de- 
rivative of  L.  speculari  to 
look  around,  observe.  Cf. 
Speculate.]  A  frame  of  ad- 
justable boards  erected  on  a 
post,  and  having  holes  through 
which  the  head  and  hands  of 
an  offender  were  thrust  so  as 
to  b»  exposed  in  front  of  it. 
Shak. 

Plllo-ry,   V.  i.     [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Pilloried  (-rid) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  Pillorying.]     [Cf.  P.  pilorier.']    1.  To  set  in, 

or  punish  with,  the  pillory.    "  Hungering  for  Puritans  to 

pillory."  Macaulay. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  expose  to  public  scorn.   Gladstone. 


Pil'low  (pTllo),  n.  [OE.  pilwe,  AS.  pyle,  fr.  L.  pul~ 
vinus.']  1.  Anything  used  to  support  the  head  of  a  per- 
son when  reposing ;  especially,  a  sack  or  case  filled  with 
feathers,  down,  hair,  or  other  soft  material. 

[Resty  sloth]  finds  the  Aovm  pillow  hard.  Shak. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  piece  of  metal  or  wood,  forming  a  sup- 
port to  equalize  pressure  ;  a  brass ;  a  pillow  block.    [R.'] 

3.  (Naut. )  A  block  under  the  inner  end  of  a  bowsprit. 

4.  A  kind  of  plain,  coarse  fustian. 

Lace  pillow,  a  cushion  used  in  making  hand-wrought  lace. 

—  Pillow  bier  [OE.  pilwebere  ;  cf.  LG.  Jiire  a  pillowcase], 
a  pillowcase ;  pillow  slip.  [Obs.]  Chaucer.  —  Pillow  block 
{Mach.),  a  block,  or  standard, 
for  supporting  a  journal,  as  of 
a  shaft.  It  is  usually  bolted  to 
the  frame  or  foundation  of  a 
machine,  and  is  often  furnished 
with  journal  boxes,  and  a  mova- 
ble cover,  or  cap,  for  tightening  ' 
the  bearings  by  means  of  bolts ; 

—  called   sa&o  pillar   block,  or  piiio,v  ^XoOn. 
plumber   block.  —  Pillow   lace, 

handmade  lace  wrought  with  bobbins  upon  a  lace  pil- 
low. —  Pillow  of  a  plow,  a  crosspiece  of  wood  which  serves 
to  raise  or  lower  the  beam.  —  Pillow  sham,  an  ornamental 
covering  laid  over  a  pillow  when  not  in  use.  —  Pillow 
slip,  a  pillowcase.    * 

Pil'low  (pTllo),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pillowed  (-lod) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pillowing.]  To  rest  or  lay  upon,  or  as 
upon,  a  pillow  ;  to  support ;  as,  to  pillota  tlie  head. 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave.  Milton. 

Pillow-case'  (-kas'),  re.  A  removable  case  or  cover- 
ing for  a  pillow,  usually  of  white  linen  or  cotton  cloth. 

Pil'lowed  (-lod),  a.  Provided  with  a  pillow  or  pil- 
lows ;  having  the  head  resting  on,  or  as  on,  a  pillow. 

Pillowed  on  buckler  cold  and  hard.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pil'lOW-y  (-lo-y),  a.    Like  a  pillow.  Keats. 

Pill'-wil'let  (-wil'let),  n.  [So  named,from  its  note.] 
(Zool.)  The  willet. 

Pill' worm' (-wfirm'),  re.  (Zool.)  Any  myriapod  of  the 
genus  lulus  and  alUed  genera  which  rolls  up  spirally ;  a 
galleyv'orm.    See  Illust.  under  Myriapod. 

Pill'WOrt'  (-wQrt'),  re.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Pilularia ;  minute  aquatic  cryptogams,  with  small  pill- 
shaped  fruit ;  —  sometimes  called  peppergrass. 

Pi'lO-oar'pine  (pi'16-kiir'pTn  or  -pen),  n.  [From  NL. 
Pilocarpus  pennatifolius  jaborandi ;  L.  pilus  hair  -|-  Gr. 
KapTTos  fruit :  cf.  P.  pilocarpine.']  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid 
extracted  from  jaborandi  (Pilocarpus  pennatifolius)  as 
a  white  amorphous  or  crystalline  substance  which  has  a 
peculiar  effect  on  the  vasomotor  system. 

Pi-lose'  (pi-los'  or  pilos' ;  277),  a.     [L.  pilosus,  fr. 

pilus  hair.  See  Pile.]  1.  Hairy ;  full  of,  or  made  of,  hair. 

The  heat-retaining  property  of  the  pilose  covering.    Owen. 

2.  (Zool.)  Clothed  thickly  with  pile  or  soft  down. 

3.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  long,  slender  hairs ;  resembling 
long  hairs  ;  hairy ;  as,  pilose  pubescence. 

Pi-los'i-ty  (pt-los'i-ty),  re.  [Cf.  P.  pilosite.1  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  pilose  ;  hairiness.  Bacon. 

Pi'lOt  (pi'lut),  n.  [P.  pilote,  prob.  from  D.  peillood 
plummet,  sounding  lead ;  j)eilen,  pegelen,  to  sound,  meas- 
ure (fr.  D.  &  G.  jicil,  pegel,  a  sort  of  measure,  water 
mark)  -\-  load  lead,  akin  to  E.  lead.  The  pUot,  then,  is 
the  lead,  man,  i.  e.,  he  who  throws  the  lead.  See  Pail, 
and  Lead  a  metal.]  1.  (Naut.)  One  employed  to  steer 
a  vessel ;  a  helmsman  ;  a  steersman.  Pryden. 

2.  Specifically,  a  person  duly  qualified,  and  licensed 
by  authority,  to  conduct  vessels  into  and  out  of  a  port, 
or  in  certain  waters,  for  a  fixed  rate  of  fees. 

3.  Figuratively :  A  guide ;  a  director  of  another 
through  a  difficult  or  unknown  course. 

4.  An  instrument  for  detecting  the  compass  error. 
6.  The  cowcatcher  of  a  locomotive.     [V.  <S.] 

Pilot  balloon,  a  small  balloon  sent  up  in  advance  of  a 
large  one,  to  show  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind.  — 
Pilot  bird.  {Zool.)  (a)  A  bird  found  near  the  Caribbee 
Islands  ;  —  so  called  because  its  presence  indicates  to 
mariners  their  approach  to  these  islands.  Crabb.  (6) 
The  black-bellied  plover.  [Local,  V.  5.]  — PUot  boat,  a 
strong,  fast-sailing  boat  used  to  carry  and  receive  pilots 
as  they  board  and  leave  vessels.  —  Pilot  bread,  ship  bis- 
cuit.—  Pilot  cloth,  a  coarse,  stout  kind  of  cloth  for  over- 
coats. —  Pilot  engine,  a  locomotive  going  in  advance  of  a 
train  to  make  sure  that  the  way  is  clear.  —  Pilot  flsh. 
{Zool.)  (a)  A 
pelagic  caran- , 
gold  fish  {Nau- 
crates  ductor) ; 
—7  so  named  be- 
cause it  is  often  ^ 
seen  in  compa-' 
ny  with  a  shark, 
swimming  nea,r 
a    ship,  on   ac-  Pilot  Fish  (^Naucrates  ductor).    (J^) 

count  of  which 

sailors  imagine  that  it  acts  as  a  pilot  to  the  shark.  (6) 
The  rudder  fish  {Seriola  sonata).  —  Pilot  Jack,  a  flag  or 
signal  hoisted  by  a  vessel  for  a  pilot.  —  Pilot  Jacket,  a  jjea 
jacket.  —  Pilot  nut  (Bridge  Building),  a  conical  nut  ap- 
plied temporarily  to  the  threaded  end  of  a  pin,  to  protect 
the  thread  and  guide  the  pin  when  it  is  driven  into  a 
hole.  WaddelL  —  faot  snake.  {Zool.)  {a)  A  large  North 
American  snake  (Coluber  obsoleius).  It  is  lustrous  black, 
with  white  edges  to  some  of  the  scales.  Called  also 
mountain  black,  snake,  {b)  The  pine  snake.  —  Pilot  whale. 
{Zool.)  Same  as  Blackfish,  1. 

Pi'lOt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Piloted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Piloting.]  [Cf.  P.  piloter.^  1.  To  direct  the  course  of, 
as  of  a  ship,  where  navigation  is  dangerous. 

2.  Figuratively  :  To  guide,  as  through  dangers  or  dif- 
ficulties.    "The  art  ofpiWirej' a  state."  Berkeley. 

Piaot-age  (-aj;  48),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pilotage.']  1.  The 
pilot's  skill  or  knowledge,  as  of  coasts,  rocks,  bars,  and 
channels.     [Obs.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  The  compensation  made  or  allowed  to  a  pilot. 

3.  Guidance,  as  by  a  pilot.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Pi'lOt-ism  (-Tz'm),  )  re.  Pilotage  ;  skill  in  the  duties 
Pi'lot-ry  (-rS?),        }     of  a  pilot.     [R.] 
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Pil'Onr  (pTI'oor),  n.     A  piller ;  a  plunderer.     [06s.] 

Pl'loas  (pT'liSs),  a.    See  Pilose. 

Pll'ser  (pil'ser),  n.    Ah  insect  that  flies  into  a  flame. 

Pll'U-lar  (ptl'it-ler),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pills  ;  re- 
sembling a  pill  or  pills ;  as,  apilular  mass. 

Pil'U-lOUS  (-lus),  a.  [L.  pilula  a  pill.  See  Pill.] 
Like  a  pill ;  small ;  insignificant,     [i?.]  G.  Eliot. 

Pil'we  (pll'we),  n.     A  pillow.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Pily  (pi'ly),  a.    (Zool.)  Like  pile  or  wool. 

Pl-mar'ic  (pt-mar'Ik),  a.  [NL.  Pinus  maritima,  an 
old  name  for  P.  Pinaster,  a  pine  which  yields  galipot.] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  found  in 
galipot,  and  isomeric  with  abietic  acid. 

Pl-mel'ic  (pi-mel'ik),  a.  [Gr.  TTLfiekri  fat.]  (Chem.) 
(a)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  substance  obtained 
from  certain  fatty  substances,  and  subsequently  shown 
to  be  a  mixture  of  suberic  and  adipic  acids.  (6)  Desig- 
nating the  acid  proper  (C5H]q(C02H),)  which  is  obtained 
from  camphoric  acid. 

Plm'e-Ute  (plm'e-llt),  n.  [Gr.  jTijieA))  fat.]  (i)/jn.) 
An  apple-green  mineral  having  a  greasy  feel.  It  is  a 
hydrous  silicate  of  nickel,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  iron.  , 

PI'ment  (pi'ment),  re.  [F.  See  Pimento.]  Wine  fla- 
vored with  spice  or  honey.     See  Pigment,  3.     [06s.] 

Pl-men'ta  (pT-mSn'ta),  n.     (Bot.)  Same  as  Pimento. 

Pl-men'tO  (-to),  n.  [Sp.  pimiento,  piniienta  ;  cf.  Pg. 
pivienta,  F.  piment ;  all  fr.  L.  pigmenium  a  paint,  pig- 
ment, the  juice  of  plants ;  hence,  something  spicy  and 
aromatic.  See  Pigment.]  {Bot.)  Allspice  ;  —  applied 
both  to  the  tree  and  its  fruit.     See  Allspice. 

Plm'U-CO  (pimli-ko),  n.     (Zodl.)  The  friar  bird. 

Pimp  (pimp),  n.  [Cf .  P.  pimpant  smart,  sparkish ; 
perh.  akin  to  piper  to  pipe,  formerly  also,  to  excel.  Cf. 
Pipe.]  One  who  provides  gratification  for  the  lust  of 
others;  a  procurer;  a  pander.  Swift. 

Pimp,  V.  i.  limp.  Sip.  p.  Pimped  (pTmt ;  215) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Pimping.]  To  procure  women  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  others'  lusts ;  to  pander.  Dnjden. 

Plm'per-nel  (ptm'per-uSl),  n.  [F.  pimprenelle  ;  cf. 
Sp.  pimpinela,  It.  pimpinella ;  perh.  from  LL.  bipin- 
nella,  for  blpinnula  two-winged,  equiv.  to  L.  bipennis ; 
his  twice  -|-  penna  feather,  wing.  Cf.  Pen  a  feather.] 
(Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Anagallis,  of  which  one  spe- 
cies {A.  arvensis)  has  small  flowers,  usually  scarlet,  but 
sometimes  purple,  blue,  or  white,  which  speedily  close 
at  the  approach  of  bad  weather. 

Water  pimpernel.    (Bot.)  See  Brooktweed. 

II  Pim'pil-lO  (-pTl-lo),  n.  (Bot.)  A  West  Indian  name 
for  the  prickly  pear  ( Opiintia) ;  —  called  also  pimploes. 

Plm'pl-nel  (-pi-nel),  n.  [See  Pimpernel.]  (Bot.) 
The  burnet  saxifrage.     See  under  Saxifrage. 

Plmp'lng  (plmp'ing),  a.  [Cf .  G.  pimpelig,  pimpelnd, 
sickly,  weak.]   1.  Little  ;  petty  ;  pitiful.  [06s.]  Crabbe. 

2.  Puny  ;  sickly.     [Local,  U.  S.^ 

Plm'ple  (pTm'p'l),  re.  [AS.  pipelian  to  blister ;  cf.  L. 
papula  pimple.]  1.  (Med.)  Any  small  acuminated  ele- 
vation of  the  cuticle,  whether  going  on  to  suppuration  or 
not.     "AH  eyes  can  see  a  ^imp?e  on  her  nose."      Pope. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  swelling  or  protuberance  like  a  pimple. 
"  A  pimple  that  portends  a  future  sprout."         Cowper. 

Plm'pled  (-p'ld),  a.    Having  pimples.  Johnson. 

Plm'ply  (-plj?),  a.     Pimpled. 

Plmp'shlp  (pimp'ship),  re.  The  office,  occupation,  or 
person  of  a  pimp.     [iJ.] 

Pin  (pen),  V.  t.     {Metal  Working)  To  peen. 

Pin  (pin),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Pen  to  confine,  or  Pintold.]  To 
inclose ;  to  confine ;  to  pen  ;  to  pound. 

Pin,  re.  [OE.  pinne,  AS.  pinn  a  pin,  peg  ;  of.  D.  pin, 
Q.  pinne,Icel.  pinni,  W.  pin,  Gael.  &  Ir.  pinne;  all  fr. 
L.  pinna  a  pinnacle,  pin,  feather,  perhaps  orig.  a  differ- 
ent word  from  penna  feather.  Of.  Fin  of  a  fish,  Pen  a 
feather.]  1.  A  piece  of  wood,  metal,  etc.,  generally  cy- 
lindrical, used  for  fastening  separate  articles  together,  or 
as  a  support  by  which  one  article  may  be  suspended  from 
another ;  a  peg ;  a  bolt. 

With  pi7is  of  adamant 
And  chains  they  made  all  fast.  Milton. 

2.  Especially,  a  small,  pointed  and  headed  piece  of 
brass  or  other  wire  (commonly  tinned),  largely  used  for 
fastening  clothes,  attaching  papers,  etc. 

3.  Hence,  a  thing  of  small  value  ;  a  trifle. 

He  .  .  .  did  not  care  a  2)z«  for  her.  Spectator. 

4.  That  which  resembles  a  pin  in  its  form  or  use  ;  as  : 
(a)  A  peg  in  musical  instruments,  for  increasing  or  relax- 
ing the  tension  of  the  strings.  (6)  A  linchpin,  (c)  A 
rolling-pin.  (d)  A  clothespin,  (e)  {Mach. )  A  short  shaft, 
sometimes  forming  a  bolt,  a  part  of  which  serves  as  a 
iournal.  See  Ulust.  of  Knuckle  joint,  under  Knuckle. 
(/)  {Joinery)  The  tenon  of  a  dovetail  joint. 

B.  One  of  a  row  of  pegs  in  the  side  of  an  ancient 
drinking  cup  to  mark  how  much  each  man  should  drink. 

6.  The  bull's  eye,  or  center,  of  a  target ;  hence,  the  cen- 
ter.    iObs."]     "The  very;>m  of  his  heart  cleft."     Shak. 

7.  Mood  ;  humor.   [06s.]   "  In  merry  ^I're."    Cowper. 

8.  {Med.)  Caligo.    See  Caligo.  Shak. 

9.  An  ornament,  as  a  brooch  or  badge,  fastened  to  the 
clothing  by  a  pin  ;  as,  a  Masonic  pin. 

10.  The  leg ;  as,  to  knock  one  off  his  pins.     [Slangi 
Banking  pin  (Horol.),  a  pin  against  which  a  lever  strikes, 

to  hmit  its  motion.  —Pin  driU  (Meek.),  a  drill  with  a  cen- 
tral pm  or  projection  to  enter  a  hole,  for  enlarging  the 
hole,  or  for  smking  a  recess  for  the  head  of  a  bolt,  etc.  ;  a 
couuterbore.  —  Pin  graoa.  (Bot.)  See  Alfilaria.  —  Pin 
hole,  a  small  hole  made  by  a  pin  ;  hence,  any  very  small 
aperture  or  perforation.  —  Pin  lock,  a  lock  havuig  a  cylin- 
drical bolt;  a  lock  in  which  pins,  arranged  by  the  key, 
are  used  instead  of  tumblers.  —  Pin  money,  an  allowance 
of  money,  as  that  made  by  a  husband  to  his  wife,  for 
private  and  personal  expenditure.  —  Pin  rail  (Naut.),  a 
rail,  usually  within  the  bulwarks,  to  hold  belaying  pins. 
Sometimes  applied  to  theyiye  rail.  Called  also  -pin  rack. 
—  Pin  wheel,  (a)  A  contrate  wheel  in  which  the  cogs  are 
cylindrical  pins.  (6)  (Fireworks)  A  small  coil  which  re- 
volves on  a  common  pin  and  makes  a  wheel  of  yellow  or 
colored  fire. 


Pin  (pin),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pinned  (pTnd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Pinning.]  [See  Pin,  re.]  To  fasten  with,  or  as 
with,  a  pin  ;  to  join ;  as,  to  pin  a  garment ;  to  pin  boards 
together.  "As  if  she  would  ^ire  her  to  her  heart."  Shak. 

To  pin  one's  faith  upon,  to  depend  upon  ;  to  trust  to. 

Pi'na  cloth'  (pi'na  klSth' ;  115).  A  fine  material  for 
ladies'  shawls,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  etc.,  made  from 
the  fiber  of  the  pineapple  leaf,  and  perhaps  from  other 
fibrous  tropical  leaves.  It  is  delicate,  soft,  and  transpar- 
ent, with  a  slight  tinge  of  pale  yellow. 

Pln'a-COld  (pin'a-koid),  re.  [Gr.  iriVaf,  -okos,  a  tab- 
let -) — oid.^  {Crystallog.)  A  plane  parallel  to  two  of 
the  crystalline  axes. 

Pi-nac'0-lin  (pi-nSk'o-lTn),  n.  [Pinacone  -{■  L.  oieum 
oil.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless  oily  liquid  related  to  the  ke- 
tones, and  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  pinacone ; 
hence,  by  extension,  any  one  of  the  series  of  which  pi- 
nacolin  proper  is  the  type.     [Written  also  pinacoline.'] 

Pln'a-COne  (pin'a-kon),  re.  [From  Gr.  irivai,  -a/cos,  a 
tablet.  So  called  because  it  unites  with  water  so  as  to 
form  tablet-shaped  crystals.]  {Chem.)  A  white  crys- 
talline substance  related  to  the  glycols,  and  made  from 
acetone  ;  hence,  by  extension,  any  one  of  a  series  of  sub- 
stances of  which  pinacone  proper  is  the  type.  [Written 
also  pinakone.'] 

II  Pln'a-CO-the'ca  (plu'a-ko-the'ka),  re.  [L.  pinaco- 
theca,  fr.  Gr.  Trti/aKoflij/o) ;  irCva^,  -okos,  a  picture  -f-  O-qkt) 
repository.]     A  picture  gallery. 

Pln'a-lore'  (pin'a-for'),  re.  [Pin  -j-  afore.']  An  apron 
for  a  child,  to  protect  the  front  part  of  the  dress ;  a  tier. 

II  Pln'a-ko-thek'  (-kS-thek'),  re.     [G.]     Piuacotheca. 

Pl-nas'ter  (pT-nas'tero>' pi-),  re.  [L.,  fr.  pireusapine.] 
{Bot.)  A  species  of  pine  (Pinus  Pinaster)  growing  in 
Southern  Europe. 

II  Pl'nax  (pi'naks),  re./  pi.  Pinaces  (pTn'a-sez).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  TTiVaf  tablet.]  A  tablet ;  a  register ;  hence,  a  list 
or  scheme  inscribed  on  a  tablet,     [i?.]      Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Pince'-nez'  (pSNs'na'),  re.  [F.  pincer  to  pinch  -|- 
nez  nose.]     Eyeglasses  kept  on  the  nose  by  a  spring. 

Pln'cers  (pin'serz),  re.  pi.  [Cf .  F.  pince  pinchers,  fr. 
pincer  to  pinch.    See  Pinch,  Pinchers.]     See  Pinchers. 

Pinch  (pinch),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Pinched  (pincht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pinching.]  [F.  pincer,  probably  fr.  OD. 
pitsen  to  pinch ;  akin  to  G.  pfetzen  to  cut,  pinch  ;  per- 
haps of  Celtic  origin.  Cf.  Piece.]  1.  To  press  hard  or 
squeeze  between  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  between  teeth 
or  claws,  or  between  the  jaws  of  an  instrument ;  to  squeeze 
or  compress,  as  between  any  two  hard  bodies. 

2.  To  seize  ;  to  grip ;  to  bite  ;  —  said  of  animals.    [06s.] 
He  [the  hound]  pinched  and  pulled  her  down.    Chapman. 

3.  To  plait.     [06s.] 

Full  seemly  her  wimple  ipinched  was.  Cliaucer. 

4.  Figuratively :  To  cramp ;  to  straiten  ;  to  oppress  ; 
to  starve ;  to  distress ;  as,  to  be  pinched  for  money. 

Want  of  room  .  .  .  pinching  a  whole  nation.    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

5.  To  move,  as  a  railroad  car,  by  prying  the  wheels 
with  a  pinch.     See  Pinch,  re.,  4. 

Finch,  V.  i.  1.  To  act  with  pressing  force ;  to  com- 
press ;  to  squeeze ;  as,  the  shoe  pinches. 

2.  {Hunt.)  To  take  hold;  to  grip,  as  a  dog  does.  [06s.] 

3.  To  spare  ;  to  be  niggardly  ;  to  be  covetous.  Gower. 
The  wretch  whom  avarice  bids  to  pinch  and  spare.  Franklin. 
To  pinch  at,  to  find  fault  with ;  to  take  exception  to. 

[06s.]  Chaucer. 

Pinch,  re.  1.  A  close  compression,  as  with  the  ends 
of  the  fingers,  or  with  an  instrument ;  a  nip. 

2.  As  much  as  may  be  taken  between  the  finger  and 
thumb ;  any  very  small  quantity ;  as,  a  pinch  of  snuff. 

3.  Pain;  pang.     " Necessity's  sharp ^irecA. "        Shak. 

4.  A  lever  having  a  projection  at  one  end,  acting  as  a 
fulcrum,  —  used  chiefly  to  roll 
heavy  wheels,  etc.    Called  also 
pinch  bar. 

At  a  pinch.  On  a  pinch,  in  an 
emergency ;  as.  he  could  ore  a 
pinch  read  a  little  Latin. 

Plnchlieck  (-bek),  re.  [Said 
to  be  from  the  name  of  the  in- 
ventor ;  cf.  It.  prendsbecco.l 
An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  re- 
sembling gold  ;  a  yellow  metal,  composed  of  about  three 
ounces  of  zinc  to  a  pound  of  copper.  It  is  much  used  as 
an  imitation  of  gold  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  jewelry. 

Pinch'beck,  a.  Made  of  pinchbeck ;  sham  ;  cheap  ; 
spurious  ;  unreal.  "A  pinchbeck  throne."  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Plnch'COCk'  (-kok'),  re.  A  clamp  on  a  flexible  pipe  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  a  fluid  through  the  pipe. 

Pln'chem  (pTn'chem),  re.  {Zodl.)  The  European  blue 
titmouse.     [Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Plnch'er  (pinch'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
pinches. 

Plnch'ers  (-erz),  n.  pi.  [From  Pinch.]  An  instru- 
ment having  two  handles  and 
two  grasping  jaws  working  on 
a  pivot ;  —  used  for  griping 
things  to  be  held  fast,  draw- 
ing nails,  etc. 

<^^  This  spelling  is  preferable  to  jiiticers,  both  on 
account  of  its  derivation  from  the  English  pinch,  and 
because  it  represents  the  common  pronunciation. 

Plnch'fist'  (-fist'),  n.     A  closefisted  person  ;  a  miser. 

Pinch'lng,  a.  Compressing  ;  nipping  ;  griping  ;  nig- 
gardly ;  as,  pirec/jM;;/ cold  ;  a /)/»f'/;?>?,7  parsimony. 

Pinching  bar,  a  pinch  bar.  See  Pinch,  re,.,  4. —  Pinching 
nut,  a  clieck  nut.    See  under  Check,  n. 

Pinch'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  pinching  way. 

Plnch'pen'ny  (-pSn'ny),  7s.     A  miserly  person. 

Pln'CoM-ln  (pTn'kBf-Tn),  n.  [From  Pincoff,  an  Eng- 
lish manufacturer.]  A  commercial  preparation  of  garan- 
cin,  yielding  tine  violet  tints. 

Plnc'plnc'  (pTnk'pInk'),  re..  [Named  from  its  note.] 
(Zool.)  An  African  wren  warbler  (Drymoica  tcxtrix). 


Pinch  (4). 


Pinchers. 


Wliite  Pine  (Pinus  Strobus). 


Pln'Cnsh'iOn  (pTn'kSosh'iin),  re.     A  small  cushion,  in 

which  pins  may  be  stuck  for  use. 

Pln'dal  (-dal),  I  re.     [D.jBi'mrfe?.]     (-Boi;.)  The  peanut 

Pln'dar  (-der),  j  {Arackis  hypogxa) ;  — so  called  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Pln-dar'io  (pTn-dar'ik),  a.  [L.  Pindaricus,  Gr.  Tltv- 
SapiKos,  f r.  IliVSapos  (L.  Pindarus)  Pindar  :  cf.  F.  pinda- 
rique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pindar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet ; 
after  the  style  and  manner  of  Pindar ;  as,  Pindaric  odes. 
—  re.     A  Pindaric  ode. 

Pln-dar'ic-al  (-T-kal),  a.    Pindaric. 

Too  extravagant  and  Pindarical  for  prose.     Cowley, 

Pln'dar-ism  (-der-tz'm),  n.    Imitation  of  Pindar.  i 

Pin'dar-lst,  re.     One  who  imitates  Pindar. 

Pin'der  (-der),  re.  [AS.  pyndan  to  pen  up,  ii.  pund  a 
pound.]     One  who  impounds  ;  a  poundkeeper.     [06s.] 

Pine  (pin),  re.  [AS.  pin,  L.  poena  penalty.  See  Pain.] 
Woe  ;  torment ;  pain.    [06s.]    "Pj/'^e  of  hell. "    Chaucer. 

Fine,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pined  (pind) ;  p.  pr.  Si  vb. 
re.  Pining.]  [AS.  pinan  to  torment,  fr.  pin  torment.  See 
1st  Pine,  Pain,  re.  &  f.]  1.  To  infiict  pain  upon  ;  to  tor- 
ment ;  to  torture ;  to  aflSict.  [06s.]  Chaucer.  Shak. 
That  people  i\\u.t  pyned  him  to  death,  liers  Plowman. 
One  is  pined  in  prison,  another  tortured  on  the  rack.    jBp.  Halt. 

2.  To  grieve  or  mourn  for.     [P.]  Milton. 

Pine,  V.  i.     1.  To  suffer ;  to  be  afflicted.     [06s.] 

2.  To  languish  ;  to  lose  flesh  or  wear  away,  under  any 
distress  or  anxiety  of  mind  ;  to  droop  ;  —  often  used  with 
aivay.     "The  roses  wither  and  the  lilies ^iree."    Tickell. 

3.  To  languish  with  desire  ;  to  waste  away  with  long- 
ing for  something  ;  — usually  followed  hy  for. 

For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pined.         Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  languish ;  droop  ;  flag ;  wither ;  decay. 

Pine,  re.     [AS.  pin ,  t,.  pinus.]     1.  (£o^ )  Any  tree  of 
the     coniferous    genus 
Pinus.     See  Pinus. 

K^^  There  are  about 
twenty-eight  species  in 
the  United  States,  of 
which  the  white  pine 
(P.  Strobus),  the  Geor- 
gia pine  (P.  australis), 
the  red  pine  (P.  resino- 
sa),  and  the  great  West 
Coast  sugar  pine  (P. 
L  amber tia,na)  are 
among  the  most  valua- 
ble. The  Scotch  nine 
or  fir,  also  called  Nor- 
way or  Riga  pine  (Pi- 
nus sylvestris),  is  the 
only  British  species. 
The  mdinneis  any  pine 
tree,  or  species  of  pine, 
which  bears  large  edi- 
ble seeds.    See  Pinon. 

The  spruces,  firs, 
larches,    and   true    ce- 
dars, though  formerly  considered  pines,  are  now  com- 
monly assigned  to  other  genera. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  pine  tree. 

3.  A  pineapple. 

Ground  pine.  (So^.)  See  under  Ground.— Norfolk  Island 
pine  (Bot.),  a  beautiful  coniferous  tree,  the  Arnucaria  ex- 
celsa.  —  Pine  barren,  a  tract  of  infertile  land  which  is  cov- 
ered with  pines.  [Southern  U.  ^.]  — Pine  borer  (Zool.), 
any  beetle  whose  larvge  bore  into  pine  trees.  —  Pine 
finch.  (Zool.)  See  Pinefinch,  in  the  V ocabulary .  —  Pine 
grosbeak  (Zool.),  a  large  grosbeak  (Pinicola  enucleator) 
which  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  both  hemispheres. 
The  adult  male  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  —  Pine 
lizard  (Zool.),  a  small,  very  active,  mottled  gray  lizard 
(Sceloporus  undulalus),  native  of  the  Middle  States;  — 
called  also  swift,  broirn  scorpion,  and  alligator. — Pine 
marten.  (Zool.)  (o)  A  European  weasel  (Mustela  marles), 
called  also  sweet  marten,  and  yellow-breasted  marten.  (6) 
The  American  sable.  See  Sable.—  Pine  moth  ( Zool. ),  any 
one  of  several  species  of  small  tortricid  moths  of  the 

fenus  Retinia,  whose  larvae  burrow  in  the  ends  of  the 
ranchlets  of  pine  trees,  often  doing  great  damage.—  Pine 
mouse  (Zool.),  an  American  wild  mouse  (Arvicola  pineto- 
Tum),  native  of  the  Middle  States.  It  lives  in  pine  for- 
ests.—  Pine  needle  (Bot.),  one  of  the  slender  needle-shaped 
leaves  of  a  pine  tree.  See  Pinus.  —  Pine-needle  wool.  See 
Pine  wool  (below).  —  Pine  oil,  an  oil  resembling  turpen- 
tine, obtained  from  fir  and  pine  trees,  and  used  in  mak- 
ing varnishes  and  colors. —Pine  snake  {Zool.),  a  large 
harmless  North  American  snake  (Pituophis  melanoleu- 
cus).  It  is  whitish,  covered  with  bromi  blotches  having 
black  margins.  Called  also  6»??snofe  The  Western  pine 
snake  (P.  Sayi)  is  chestnut-browni,  mottled  with  black 
and  orange.  —  Pine  tree  (Bot.),  a  tree  of  the  genus  Pinus; 
pine.  —  Pine-tree  money,  money  coined 
m  Massachusetts  in  tlie  seventeenth 
century,  and  so  called  from  its  bear- 
ing a  figure  of  a  pine  tree.  —  Pine 
weevil  (Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  weevils  whose  larvjB  bore  in 
the  wood  of  pine  trees.  Several  spe- 
cies are  known  in  both  Europe  and 
America,  belonging  to  the  genera  Pis- 
sodcs,  IJitlobius,  etc.  — Pine  wool,  a  fiber 
obtained  from  pine  needles  by  steaming 
them.  It  is  lu-epared  on  a  large  scale  in 
some  of  the  Southern  United  States,  .ind 
has  many  uses  in  the  economic  arts :  — 
called  also  pine-needle  wool,  and  pine- 
irood  wool. 

Pl'ne-al  (pi'ne-nl  or  pin'e-fil ;  277), 
a.  [L.  pinca  the  cone  of  a  pine,  from 
pineus  of  the  pine,  from  pinus  a  pine  : 
cf.  F.  pitifalc.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
pine  cone ;  resembling  a  pino  cone. 

Pineal  gland  (Anat.),  a  gl.-indlike  body 
in  the  roof  of  the  third  xcntrii'lo  of  the 
vertebrate  brain  ;  — cm  lied  also  pineal 
body,  cpiphi/sls,  coiiariiini.  \\\  some  an-  pjnoWcevil(ri>j!0- 
imnls  it  is  connected  with  a  rudimeu-  rf,.,, sirohi).  a  Lor 
tary  eye,  the  so-cnllod  pineal  cue,  and  va  ;  h  Pupa  !  c 
in  other  animals  it  is  supposed  to  be  Adult  Weevil 
the  remnant  of  a  dorsal  median  eye.  ( x2J(f). 
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Pineapple,  Plant  and 
Fruit. 


Plne'ap'ple  (pin'Sp'p'l),  n.  {Bot.)  A  tropical  plant 
{Ananassa  sativa) ;  also,  its  fruit ; 
—  so  called  from  tiie  resemblance 
of  the  latter,  in  shape  and  external 
appearance,  to  the  cone  of  the  pine 
tree.  Its  origin  is  unknown,  though 
conjectured  to  be  American. 

Pine'as'ter  (pin'as'ter),  n. 
Pinaster. 

PIne'-clad'  (pinldad'), 

Pine'-crowned'  (-kround'). 
Clad  or  crowned  with  pine  trees; 
as,  pine-clad  Iiills. 

Pine'drops'  (-drops'),  »■    (Bot.) 
A  reddish  herb  (Pterospora  andromedea)  of  the  United 
States,  found  parasitic  on  tlie  roots  of  pine  trees. 

Fiue'finch'  (-finch'),  n.     {Zo'61.)  (a)  A  small  Amer- 
ican bird   (Spinus,  or  Chryso- 
miiris,  spinus); — called    also 
pine  siskin,  and  American  sis- 
kin.    (6)  The  pine  grosbeak. 

II  Pl-nen'chy-ma  (pt-nen'kT- 

ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irCva^  a 
tablet  +  -enchyma,  as  in  paren- 
chyma.J  (i?o<. )  Tabular  paren- 
chyma, a  form  of  cellular  tissue 
in  which  the  cells  are  broad 
and  flat,  as  in  some  kinds  of  pinefinch  (Spinus  spmws). 
epidermis. 

Pln'er-y  (pin'er-y),  n. ;  pi.  Pineries  (-iz).  1.  A  pine 
forest ;  a  grove  of  pines. 

2.  A  hothouse  in  which  pineapples  are  grown. 

Pine'sap'  (pin'sap'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  reddish  fleshy  herb 
of  the  genus  Monotropa  {31.  hypopiiys),  formerly  thought 
to  be  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  pine  trees,  but  more  proba- 
bly saprophytic. 

II  Pl-ne'tum  (pt-ne'tum),  n.  [L.,  a  pine  grove.]  A 
plantation  of  pine  trees  ;  esp.,  a  collection  of  living  pine 
trees  made  for  ornamental  or  scientific  purposes. 

Plne'weed'  (pin'wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  low,  bushy, 
nearly  leafless  herb  (Hypericum  Sarothra),  common  in 
sandy  soil  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

Pln'ey  (pin'^),  a.    See  Pint. 

Pin'ey,  a.  [Of  East  Indian  origin.]  A  term  used  in 
designating  an  East  Indian  tree  (the  Valeria  Indica  or 
piney  tree,  of  the  order  Dipterocarpese,  which  grows  in 
Malabar,  etc. ),  or  its  products. 

Pioey  dammar,  Piney  resin,  Piney  vamteli,  a  pellucid, 
fragrant,  acrid,  bitter  resin,  which  exudes  from  the  piney 
treei  (  Valeria  Indica)  wlien  wounded.  It  is  used  as  a  var- 
nisi,  in  mailing  candles,  and  as  a  substitute  for  incense 
and  for  amber.  Called  also  liquid  copal,  and  white  dam- 
■mo7;  —  Piney  tallow,  a  solid  fatty  substance,  resembling 
talloiv,  obtained  from  the  roasted  seeds  of  the  Valeria 
Indica  ;  —  called  also  dupada  oil.  —  Piney  thietle  {Bot.),  a 
plant  (Atractylis  gummtfera),  from  the  bark  of  which, 
■whefl  wounded,  a  gummy  substance  exudes. 

Plu'-eyed'  (pTn'id'),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  stigma 
■visible  at  the  throat  of  a  gamopetalous  corolla,  while  the 
stamens  are  concealed  in  the  tube  ;  —  said  of  dimorphous 
flowers.    The  opposite  of  thrum-eyed. 

Pin'leath'er  (ptn'feth'er),  ».  A  feather  not  fuUy 
developed ;  esp. ,  a  rudimentary  feather  just  emerging 
through  the  skin. 

Pin'feath'ered  (-feth'erd),  a.  Having  part,  or  all, 
of  the  feathers  imperfectly  developed. 

Pin'flsh'  (-fish'),  re.  [So  called  from  their  sharp  dor- 
sal spines.]  (Zool.)  (a)  The  saUor's  choice  (Diplodus, 
or  Lagodon,  rhomboides).  (b)  The  salt-water  bream 
(Diplodus  Holbrooki). 

^S"  Both  are  excellent  food  fishes,  common  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  south  of  Cape  Hatteras.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  other  allied  species. 

Pin'lold'  (-fold'),  n.      [For  pindfold.      See  Pinder, 

Pound  an  inclosure,  and  Fold  an  inclosure.]    A  place  in 

which  stray  cattle  or  domestic  animals  are  confined ;  a 

pound ;  a  penf old.  Shak. 

A  parish  pinfold  begirt  by  its  high  hedge.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ping  (pTng),  n.  [Probably  of  imitative  origin.]  The 
sound  made  by  a  bullet  in  striking  a  solid  object  or  in 
passing  through  the  air. 

Ping,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Pinged  (pingd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Pinging.]    To  make  the  sound  called  ping. 

Pln'gle  (pin'g'l),  w.  [Perhaps  fr.  pin  to  impound.] 
A  small  piece  of  inclosed  ground.     \Ohs.  or  Prov.  Eng."] 

Ping'Ster  (pTng'ster),  n.     See  Pinkster. 

Pin-gUlC'U-la  (pTn-gwJk'fi-la),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pingui- 
cuhis  somewhat  fat,  fattish.]     (Bot.)  See  Butterwort. 

Pin'gUid  (pTn'gwTd),  a.  [Jj.  pinguis  fat.}  Fat;  unc- 
tuous ;  greasy."  [06j.]  "  Some  clays  are  more  pin- 
guid," ilortimer. 

Pin-gniid'I-nous  (pTn-gwTd'T-nils),  a.  [L.  pinguedo 
fatness,  fr.  jO!77(7!/u  fat.]     Containing  fat ;  fatty.     [Ofe.] 

Pin'gXli-tude  (pin'gwi-tud),  n.  [L.  pinguitudo,  from 
pinguis  fat.]     Fatness ;  a  growing  fat ;  obesity.     [7J.] 

Pin'hold'  (pTn'hold'),  n.    A  place  where  a  pin  is  fixed. 

Pi'niC  (pi'nik),  ffl.  [L.  pinus  pine.]  (Chem.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  pine  ;  obtained  from  the  pine  ;  former- 
ly, designating  an  acid  which  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
common  resin,  — now  called  abietic,  or  sylvic,  acid. 

Pin'lng  (pin'ing),  a.  1.  Languishing ;  drooping  ; 
wasting  away,  as  with  longing. 

2.  Wasting ;  consuming.  "  The  pining  malady  of 
France."  Shak, 

Pin'ing-ly,  adv.   In  a  pining  manner ;  droopingly.  Poe. 

Pin'ion  (ptn'yun),  n.  (Zool.)  A  moth  of  the  genus 
lAthophane,  as  L.  antennata,  whose  larva  bores  large 
holes  in  young  peaches  and  apples. 

Pin'ion,  n.  [of.  pignon  a  pen,  F.,  gable,  pinion  (in 
sense  5);  cf.  Sp. pi??OM  pinion;  fr.  L.  pinna  pinnacle, 
feather,  wing.  See  Pin  a  peg,  and  cf.  Pen  a  feather. 
Pennant,  Pennon.]     1.  A  feather ;  a  quill.  Shak. 

2.  A  wing,  literal  or  figurative. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome.         Pope, 


Pinion  and  Spur 
Wheel. 


3.  The  joint  of  a  bird's  wing  most  remote  from  the 
body.  Johnson. 

4.  A  fetter  for  the  arm.  Ainsworth. 
5-  (Mech.)  A  cogwheel  with  a  small  number  of  teeth, 

or  leaves,  adapted  to  engage  with  a 
larger  wheel,  or  rack  (see  Rack)  ;  esp., 
such  a  wheel  having  its  leaves  formed 
of  the  substance  of  the  arbor  or  spin- 
dle which  is  its  axis. 

Lantern  pinion.  See  under  Lantern. 
—  Pinion  wire,  wire  fluted  longitudi- 
nally, for  making  the  pinions  of  clocks 
and  watches.  It  is  formed  by  being 
drawn  through  holes  of  the  shape  re- 
quired for  the  leaves  or  teeth  of  the 
pinions. 

Pin'ion   (pln'yun),  V.  t.     [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Pinioned  (-yiind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Pinioning.]     1.  To  bind  or  confine  the  wings  of;  to 
confine  by  binding  the  wings.  Bacon. 

2.  To  disable  by  cutting  off  the  pinion  joint.   Johnson. 

3.  To  disable  or  restrain,  as  a  person,  by  binding  the 
arms,  esp.  by  binding  the  arms  to  the  body.  .    Shak. 

Her  elbows  pinioned  close  upon  her  hips.       Cowper. 

4.  Hence,  generally,  to  confine ;  to  bind ;  to  tie  up. 
"  Pinioned  up  by  formal  rules  of  state."  Norris. 

Pin'loned  (-ytind),  a.     Having  wings  or  pinions. 

Pin'ion-ist,  n.    (Zool.)  Any  wmged  creature. 

Pin'ite  (pTn'it  or  pi'nit),  n.  [So  called  from  Pini,  a 
mine  ir  Saxony.]  (Min.)  A  compact  granular  crypto- 
crystaUine  mineral  of  a  dull  grayish  or  greenish  white 
color.  It  is  a  hydrous  alkaline  silicate,  and  is  derived 
from  the  alteration  of  other  minerals,  as  iolite. 

Pl'nite  (pi'nit),  M.  [L.joiKui  the  pine  tree.]  1.  (Pa- 
leon.)  Any  fossil  wood  which  exhibits  traces  of  having 
belonged  to  the  Pine  family. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  sweet  white  crystalline  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  gum  of  a  species  of  pine  (Pinus  Lam- 
bertina).     It  is  isomeric  with,  and  resembles,  quercite. 

Pink  (pink),  n.  [D.  pink.}  (Naut.)  A  vessel  with  a 
very  narrow  stem ;  —  called  also  pinky.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pink  Btern  (Naut.),  a  narrow  stem. 

Pink,  V.  i.  [D.  pinken,  pinkoogen,  to  blink,  twinkle 
with  the  eyes.]    To  wink ;  to  blink.    [Obs.}   L'Estrange. 

Pink,  a.    Half-shut ;  winking.     [Ofo.J  Shak. 

Pink,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pinked  (pinkt)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Pinking.]  [OE.  pinken  to  prick,  probably  a  nasal- 
ized form  of  pick.}  1.  To  pierce  with  small  holes ;  to  cut 
the  edge  of,  as  cloth  or  paper,  in  small  scallops  or  angles. 

2.  To  stab ;  to  pierce  as  with  a  sword.  Addison. 

3.  To  choose  ;  to  cull ;  to  pick  out.  [_Obs.']  Herbert. 
Pink,  n.  A  stab.  Grose. 
Pink,  re.     [Perh.  akin  to  pick ;  as  if  the  edges  of  the 

petals  were  picked  out.  Cf.  Pink,  v.  t.}  1.  (Bot.)  A 
name  given  to  several  plants  of  the  caryophyllaceous 
genus  Dianthus,  and  to  their  flowers, 
which  are  sometimes  very  fragrant  and 
often  double  in  cultivated  varieties.  The 
species  are  mostly  perennial  herbs,  with 
opposite  linear  leaves,  and  handsome  five- 
petaled  flowers  with  a  tubular  calyx. 

2.  A  color  resulting  from  the  combina- 
tion of  a  pure  vivid  red  with  more  or  less 
white  ;  —  so  called  from  the  common  color 
of  the  flower.  Dryden. 

3.  Anything  supremely  excellent ;  the 
embodiment  or  perfection  of  something. 
"  The  vesy  pink  of  courtesy."  Shak. 

4.  (Zool?)  The  European  minnow ;  —  so  called  from 
the  color  of  its  abdomen  in  summer.     [Prov.  Eng.} 

Bunch  pink  is  Dianthus  barbatns.  —  Cia-ns,,  or  Indian, 
pink.  See  under  China.  —  Clove  pink  is  Dianthus  Cary- 
ophyllus,  the  stock  from  which  carnations  are  derived.  — 
Garden  pink.  See  Pheasant's  Eye.  —  Meadow  pink  is  ap- 
plied to  Dianthus  deltoides ;  also  to  the  ragged  robin.  — 
Maiden  ^mk,  Dianthus  deltoides. — Moss  pink.  See  under 
Moss.  —  Pink  needle,  the  pin  grass ;  —  so  called  from  the 
long,  tapering  points  of  the  carpels.  See  Alfilabia.  — 
Sea  pink.    See  Thrift. 

Pink,  a.  Resembling  the  garden  pink  in  color ;  of  the 
color  called  pink  (see  6th  Pink,  2) ;  as,  a  pink  dress ;  pink 
ribbons. 

Pink  eye  (jWerf.),  a  popular  name  for  an  epidemic  variety 
of  ophthalmia,  associated  with  early  and  marked  redness 
of  the  eyeball.  —  Fmk  salt  ( Chem.  &  Dyeing),  the  double 
chlorides  of  (stannic)  tin  and  ammonium,  formerly  much 
used  as  a  mordant  for  madder  and  cochineal.  —  Pink 
saucer,  a  small  saucer,  the  inner  surface  of  wliich  is  cov- 
ered with  a  pink  pigment. 

Pinked  (pinkt),  a.  Pierced  vnth  small  holes ;  worked 
in  eyelets ;  scalloped  on  the  edge.  Shak. 

Pink'-eyed'  (pink'id'),  a.  [Pink  half-shut  -f  eye.} 
Having  small  eyes.  Holland. 

Pink'ing,  re.     1.  The  act  of  piercing  or  stabbing. 

2.  The  act  or  method  of  decorating  fabrics  or  garments 
vrith  a  pinking  iron ;  also,  the  style  of  decoration ;  scal- 
lops made  with  a  pinking  iron. 

Pinking  iron,  (a)  An  instnunent  for  scalloping  the  edges 
of  ribbons,  flounces,  etc.    (i)  A  sword.    [Colloq.] 

Pink'ish,  a.     Somewhat  pink. 

Plnk'ness  (-nes),  n.     Quality  or  state  of  being  pink. 

Pink'root'  (-roof),  n.  1.  (Med.)  The  root  of  Spige- 
lia  Marilandica,  used  as  a  powerful  vermifuge ;  also,  that 
of  S.  Anthelmia.     See  definition  2  (below). 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  perennial  North  American  herb  (Spi- 
gelia  Marilandica),  sometimes  cultivated  for  its  showy 
red  blossoms.  Called  also  Carolina  pink,  Maryland 
pinkroot,  and  worm  grass,  (b)  An  annual  South  Ameri- 
can and  West  Indian  plant  (Spigelia  Anthelmia). 

Pink'Ster  (-ster),  re.  [D.  pinkster,  pinksteren,  fr.  Gr. 
TTevTrjKocn-ri.  See  Pentecost.]  Whitsuntide.  [Written 
also  pingster  and  pinxter.} 

Pinkster  flower  (Bot.),  the  rosy  flower  of  the  Azalea  nudi- 
ftorn  ;  also,  the  shrub  itself  ;  —  called  also  Pivj/er  bloma- 
chee  by  the  New  York  descendants  of  the  Dutch  settlers. 


Pink. 


(3)  (Pmna  iit- 
dis)    0  Byssus     C^) 


Pink'  stem' (pink'  stern').  [See  1st  Pink.]  (Naui.) 
See  Chebacco,  and  1st  Pink. 

Plnk'-sterned' (-sternd'),  a.  [See  1st  Pink.]  (Naul.) 
Having  a  very  narrow  stern  ;  —  said  of  a  vessel. 

Plnk'y  (-y),  re.  (Naut.)  See  1st 
Pink. 

11  Pin'na  (pTn'na),  re.  ;  pi.  L.  Pin- 
nae (-ne),  E.  Pinnas  (-naz).  [L.,  a 
feather.]  1.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  leaflet  of 
a  pinnate  leaf.  See  Tliust.  of  Bipin- 
nate  leaf,  under  Bipinnate.  (b)  One 
of  the  primary  divisions  of  a  decom- 
pound leaf. 

2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  divisions  of 
a  pinnate  part  or  organ. 

3.  [L.  pinna,  akin  to  Gr.  Trivva.} 
(Zool.)  Any  speciesof  Pinna,  a  genus 
of  large  bivalve  mollusks  found  in  all 
warm  seas.  The  byssus  consists  of  a 
large  number  of  long,  silky  fibers, 
which  have  been  used  in  manufactur- 
ing woven  fabrics,  as  a  curiosity. 

4.  (Anat.)  The  auricle  of  the  ear.  ^'""^  ' 
See  Ear. 

Fin'nace  (-nSs;  48),  re.  [F.  pinasse;  cf.  It.  pinassa, 
pinazza,  Sp.  pinaza  ;  all  from  L.  pinus  a  pine  tree,  any- 
thing made   of   pine,  e.  g.,  a  ship.     Cf.  Pine  a  tree.] 

1.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  small  vessel  propelled  by  sails  oi 
oars,  formerly  employed  as  a  tender,  or  for  coast  defense ; 
—  called  originally,  spynace  or  spyne.  (b)  A  man-of- 
war's  boat. 

Whilst  o\XT pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs.  Shak. 

2.  A  procuress;  a  pimp.     [Obs.}  B.  Jonson. 
Pin'na-cle  (-na-k'l),  n.     [OE.  pinacle,  F.  pinacle,  L. 

pinnaculum,  fr.  pinna  pinnacle,  feather. 
See  Pin  a  peg.]  1.  (Arch.)  An  architec- 
tural member,  upright,  and  generally  end- 
ing in  a  small  spire,  —  used  to  finisli  a  but- 
tress, to  constitute  a  part  in  a  proportion, 
as  where  pinnacles  flank  a  gable  or  spire, 
and  the  like.  Pinnacles  may  be  considered 
primarily  as  addad  weight,  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  resist  the  thrust  of  an  arch,  etc. 
Sowie  renowned  metropolis 
With  glistering  spires  and  j^innuctes  adorned. 

Milton. 
2.    Anything  resembling  a  pinnacle  ;    a  i 
lofty  peak ;  a  pointed  summit. 
Three  silentpinnacles  of  aged  snow.  Tennyson. 
The  slippery  tops  of  human  state, 
The  gilded iJiHwac/es  of  fate.         Cowley. 

Pln'na-cIe,  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pinna- 
cled (-k'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pinnacling  I|| 
(-kling).]    To  build  or  furnish  with  a  pinna- 
cle or  pinnacles.  T.  Warton. 

Pln'nage  (-naj;  48),  TO.     [Cf.  Pinfold.] 
Poundage  of  cattle.     See  Pound.     [Obs.} 

Pln'nate  (pTn'nut),     )  a.     [L.  pinnatus  feathered,  fr 

Pin'na-ted  (-nS-ted),  )  pinna  a  feather. 
See  PiN  a  peg,  Pen  feather.]  1.  (Bot.)  Con- 
sisting of  several  leaflets,  or  separate  portions, 
arranged  on  each  side  of  a  common  petiole, 
as  the  leaves  of  a  rosebush,  a  hickory,  or  an 
ash.  See  Abruptly  pinnate,  and  lllusi.,  under 
Abeuptlt. 

2.  (Zool.)  Having  a  winglike  tuft  of  long 
feathers  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 

Pinnated  grouse  (Zool.),  the  prairie  chicken. 

Pin'nate-ly  (-nat-ly),  adv.  In  a  pinnate  ^l",^''^! 
manner. 

Pln-nat'i-Hd  (pin-nSfT-f id ;   277),  a,     [L. 
pinnatus  feathered  +  loot  oifindere  to  split : 
cf.  F.  pinnatifide.}    (Bot.)  Divided  in  a  pinnate  manner, 
with  the  divisions  not  reaching  to  the  midrib. 

Pin-nat'i-lo'bate  (-lo'bat),  a.  [See 
Pinnate,  and  Lobate.]  (Bot.)  Having 
lobes  arranged  in  a  pinnate  manner. 

Pin-nat'i-ped  (-ped),  a.  [L.  pinnatus 
feathered -J- pes,  jueA'i,  foot:  cf.  F.  pin- 
natipede.}  (Zool.)  Having  the  toes  bor- 
dered by  membranes ;  fin-footed,  as  cer- 
tain birds. 

Pin-nat'i-ped,  to.  (Zool.)  Any  bird 
which  has  the  toes  bordered  by  mem- 
branes. 

Pin'ner  (pTn'ner),  TO.  1.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  pins  or  fastens,  as  with  pins. 

2.  (Costume)  (a)  A  headdress  like  a  cap,  with  long 
lappets,  (b)  An  apron  with  a  bib ;  a  pinafore,  (c)  A 
cloth  band  for  a  gown.     [Obs.} 

With  kerchief  starched,  and  pinners  clean.  Gay, 

3.  A  pin  maker. 

Pin'ner,  to.  [See  Pin  to  pound.]  One  who  pins  or 
impounds  cattle.     See  Pin,  v.  t.     [Obs.} 

Pin'net  (-net),  to.     A  pinnacle.     [iJ.]       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pin'ni-fonn  (pTn'nT-f8rm),  a.  [L.  pinna  feather,  fin 
-\- -form.}     Shaped  like  a  na  or  feather.         Sir  J.  Hill. 

II  Pin'ni-gra'da  (-gra'da\  to.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  pinna  a 
feather  -{-  gradi  to  walk,  move.]  (Zool.)  Same  as  PiN- 
nipedla. 

Pin'ni-grade  (pin'nt-grad),  to.  (Zool.)  An  animal  ot 
the  seal  tribe,  moving  by  short  feet  that  serve  as  paddles. 

Pin'ni-ped  (-pSd),  re.  [L.  pinna  feather,  fin  -\- pes, 
pedis,  a  foot :  cf.  F.  pinnipede.}  (Zool.)  (n)  One  of 
tlie  Pinnipedia  ;  a  seal,     (b)  One  of  the  Pinnipedes. 

II  Pin-nip'e-des  (pTn-nTp't-dez),  to.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.) 
Same  as  Steganopodes. 

II  Pin'ni-pe'di-a  (pin'ni-pe'di-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  So 
called  because  their  webbed  feet  are  used  as  paddles 
or  fins.]  (Zool.)  A  suborder  of  aquatic  carnivorous 
mammals  including  the  seals  and  walruses  ;  —  opposed 
to  Fissipedia. 


Pinnacle. 


Poison 
Sumac. 
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Pln'nOCk(pIn'nak),TO.   [Of  uncertain  origin.]  {Zo'ol.) 

(«)  Tlie  hedge  sparrow.     \_Prov.  Eng.']     (b)  The  tomtit. 

Pln'no-there  (pin'no-ther),  re.  [Gr.  rrivi/a  a  pinna  + 
trip  an  animal.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  crab  of  the  genus  Pinno- 
theres.   See  Oyster  crab,  under  Oystee. 

II  Pin'nu-la  (pin'nu-I4),  n. ;  pi.  PiNNULiE  (-le).  [L.] 
Same  as  Pinndle. 

Pin'nu-late  (-lat),  a.  [See  Pinnule.]  (Bot.)  Having 
each  pinna  subdivided ;  —  said  of  a  leaf,  or  of  its  pinnae. 

Pin'nu-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  a.    {ZoSl.)  Having  pinnules. 

Pln'nule  (pTn'nfll),  n.  [L.  pinnula,  dim.  of  pinna 
ftather:  cf.  F.  pinnule.']  1.  (£of.)  One  of  the  small 
divisions  of  a  decompound  frond  or  leaf.  See  Illust.  of 
Bipinnate  leaf,  under  Bipinnate. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  small,  slender  organs, 
or  parts,  when  arranged  in  rows  so  as  to  have  a  plumelike 
appearance ;  SiS,  a,  pinnule  of  a  gorgonia  ;  t\\e  pinnules  of 
a  ciinoid. 

Pin'ny-wln'kleS  (ptn'ny-wTn'k'lz),  n.  pi.  An  instru- 
ment of  torture,  consisting  of  a  board  with  holes  into 
which  the  fingers  were  pressed,  and  fastened  with  pegs. 
[Written  also  pilliewinkles.']    IScot.']  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pin'0-cle  (pTn'o-k'l),  n.    See  Penuchle. 

Pl-nole'  (pi-nol'),  n.  1.  An  aromatic  powder  used  in 
Italy  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate. 

2.  Parched  maize,  ground,  and  mixed  with  sugar,  etc. 
Mixed  with  water,  it  makes  a  nutritious  beverage. 

Plii'on(pen'yon;  Sp.  pe-nyon'),n.  [Sp.i>inon.]  (Bot.) 
{a)  The  edible  seed  of  several  species  of  pine  ;  also,  the 
tree  producing  such  seeds,  as  Finns  Pinea  of  Southern 
Europe,  and  P.  Parryana,  cembroides,  edulis,  and 
monophijlla,  the  nut  pines  of  Western  North  America, 
(i)  See  Monkey's  puzzle.     [Written  d.\s,o  pignon.] 

Pin'patch'  (pin'pach'),  n.  {Zool.)  The  common  Eng- 
lish periwinkle.     [^Prov.  Eng.] 

Pint  (pint),  n.  [OE.  pinte,  F.  pinte,  f r.  Sp.  pinta  spot, 
mark,  pint,  fr.  piniar  to  paint ;  a  mark  for  a  pint  prob. 
having  been  made  on  or  in  a  larger  measure.  See  Paint.] 
A  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  half  a  quart,  or  four  gills, 
—  used  in  liquid  and  dry  measures.     See  Quart. 

Pint,  n.    (Zool.)  The  laughing  gull.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Pln-ta'dO  (pin-ta'do  ;  Sp.  peu-ta'do),  n. ;  pi.  Pinta- 
dos (-doz).  [Sp.,  painted,  fr.  piniar  to  paint.]  {Zool.) 
Any  bird  of  the  genus  Numida.  Several  species  are 
found  in  Africa.  The  common  pintado,  or  Guinea  fowl, 
the  helmeted,  and  the  crested  pintados,  are  the  best 
knomi.    See  Guinea  fowl,  under  Guinea. 

Pln'tall'  (pin'tal'),  n.  \.  {Zool.)  A 
northern  duck  {Dajila  acuta),  native  of 
both  continents.  The  adult  male  has 
a  long,  tapering  tail.  Called  also  gray 
duck,  piketail,  picket-tail,  spike-tail, 
split-tail,  spriglail,  sea  pheasant, 
and  gray  widgeon. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  sharp- 
tailed  grouse  of  the 
great  plains  and 
Rocky    Moun- 
tains {Pedio- 
■cubtes    pkasia- 
n  ellus) ;  — 
called  also^in- 
iailed  grouse, 
pintailed 
chicken,  sprig- 
tail,  and  sharptail, 

Pin'-talled'  (-tald'),  a.  (Zool.)  Having  a  tapered  tail, 
with  the  middle  feathers  longest ;  —  said  of  birds. 

Pln'tle  (pin't'l),  n.  [A  diminutive  of  Pro.]  1.  A 
ilittle  pin. 

2.  {Mech.)  An  upright  pivot  pin ;  as :  (a)  The  pivot 
j)iu  of  a  hinge.    (6)  A  hook  or  pin  on  which  a 
rudder  hangs  and  turns,     (c)  A  pivot  about 
which  the  chassis  swings,  in  some  kinds  of 
■gun  carriages,     {d)  A  Mngbolt  of  a  wagon. 

Pln'tOS  (pen'toz),  re.  pi. ;  sing.  Pinto  (-to). 
,[Sp.,  pdinted,  mottled.]  {Ethnol.)  A  moun- 
tain tribe  of  Mexican  Indians  living  near 
Acapulco.  They  are  remarkable  for  having  ^  Pintle  of 
4he  dark  skin  of  the  face  irregularly  spotted  a  Hinge  or 
with  white.    Called  also  speckled  Indians,         Rudder. 

Pln'Ule  (ptn'ul),  re.  [Cf.  Pinnule.]  (Asiron.)  One  of 
■the  sights  of  an  astrolabe.     \_Obs.] 

II  Pi'nns  (pi'nus),  re.  [L.,  a  pine  tree.]  {Bot.)  A  large 
.genus  of  evergreen  coniferous  trees,  mostly  found  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  genus  formerly  included  the 
firs,  spruces,  larches,  and  hemlocks,  but  is  now  limited 
■to  those  trees  which  have  the  primary  leaves  of  the 
branchlets  reduced  to  mere  scales,  and  the  secondary 
ones  {pine  needles)  acicular,  and  usually  in  fascicles  of 
two  to  seven.    See  Pine. 

Pln'weed'  (pTn'wed'),  re.  {Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Lechea,  low  North  American  herbs  with  branching 
stems,  and  very  small  and  abundant  leaves  and  flowers. 

Pln'wonn'  (-wQrm'),   re.     {Zool.)  A  small  nematoid 
worm  {Oxynrus  vermicularis),  which  is  parasitic  chiefly 
in  the  rectum  of  man.     It  is  most  common  in  children 
and  aged  persons. 
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Pintail  {Dajila  acuta).    Male. 


Pinworm  iOxywnm). 
A  Female  I  B  C  Male  ;  D  Embryo  within  the  EgR. 
a  Head  i  6  Pharynx  ;  c  Stomach  ;  d  Anus  ;  o  Ovary  ;  r  Gen- 
ital Onflce  !  s  Spicules  of  Male.    All  enlarged. 

II  Plnx'lt  (pTnks'Tt).  [L.,  perfect  indicative  3d  sing, 
of  pingerc  to  paint.]  A  word  appended  to  the  artist's 
name  or  initials  »n  a  painting,  or  engi-aved  copy  of  a 
painting ;  as.  Bubens  pinxit,  Rubens  painted  (this). 

Plnx'ter  (pinks'ter),  re.    See  Pinkster. 


Pln'y  (pin'y),  a.  Abounding  with  pines.  [Written 
3,\so  piney.]     "  The  pirei^  wood. "  Longfellow. 

Pl'O-ned  (pi'6-nSd),  a.    A  Shakespearean  word  of  dis- 
puted meaning ;  perh.,  "  abounding  ic  marsh  marigolds." 
Thy  banks  with  piojiec^  and  twilled  brims.         Shak. 

Pl'0-neer'  (pi'6-ner'),  re.  [F.  pionnier,  orig.,  a  foot 
soldier,  OF.  peonier,  f r.  OF.  peon  a  foot  soldier,  F.  pion. 
See  Pawn  in  chess.]  1.  {3fil.)  A  soldier  detailed  or  em- 
ployed to  form  roads,  dig  trenches,  and  make  bridges,  as 
an  army  advances. 

2.  One  who  goes  before,  as  into  the  wilderness,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  others  to  follow ;  as,  pioneers  of 
civilization  ;  pioneers  of  reform. 

Pi'0-neer',  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pioneeeed  (-nerd') ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pioneering.]  To  go  before,  and  prepare 
or  open  a  way  for ;  to  act  as  pioneer. 

Pi'O-ner'  (pi'6-ner'V  71.     A  pioneer.     [Obs.]        Shak. 

Pi'O-ny  (-n^),  re.    (Bot.)  See  Peony. 

Pl'Ot  (pi'iit),  re.  [See  Piet.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  magpie. 
lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Holland. 

Pl'OUB  (pi'iis),  a.  [L.  pius :  cf.  F.  pieux.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  piety ;  exhibiting  piety  ;  reverential ;  duti- 
ful; religious;  devout;  godly.  "Pt'ous  hearts."  3Iil- 
ton.    "PioMi  poetry."  Johnson. 

Where  was  the  martial  brother's  ^(o«s  care  ?        Pope. 

2.  Practiced  under  the  pretext  of  religion  ;  prompted 
by  mistaken  piety  ;  as,  pious  errors ;  pious  frauds. 

Syn.  —  Godly ;  devout ;  religious  ;  righteous. 

Fl'OUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  pious  manner. 

Pip  (pifp)t  ^-  [OE.  pippe,  D.  pip,  or  F.  pSpie  ;  from 
LL.  pipila,  fr.  L.  pituita  slime,  phlegm,  rheum,  in  fowls, 
the  pip.  Cf.  PrruiTE.]  A  contagious  disease  of  fowls, 
characterized  by  hoarseness,  discharge  from  the  nostrils 
and  eyes,  and  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  mouth, 
forming  a  "  scale  "  on  the  tongue.  By  some  the  term 
pip  is  restricted  to  this  last  symptom,  the  disease  being 
called  roup  by  them. 

Pip,  re.  [Formerly  pippin,  pepin,  P.  pepin.  Cf.  Pip- 
pin.]    (Bot.)  A  seed,  as  of  an  apple  or  orange. 

Pip,  n.  [Perh.  for  pick,  P.  pique  a  spade  at  cards,  a 
pike.  Cf.  Pique.]  One  of  the  conveational  figures  or 
"  spots  "  on  playing  cards,  dominoes,  etc.  Addison. 

Pip,  V.  i.  [iynp.  &  p.  p.  Pipped  (ptpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Pipping.]  [See  Peep.]  To  cry  or  chirp,  as  a 
chicken ;  to  peep. 

To  hear  the  chick  pip  and  cry  in  the  egg.        Boyle. 

Pi-pa  (pi'pa)>  re. ;  pl-  PiPAS  (-paz).    (Zool.)  The  Su- 
rinam  toad  (Pipa 
A  mericana),  noted  for 
its  peculiar  breeding 
habits. 

51^=  The  male 
places  the  eggs  on  the 
back  of  the  female, 
where  they  soon  be- 
Qome  inclosed  in  cap-  J 
sules  formed  by  the 
thickening  of  the 
skin.  The  incubation 
of  the  eggs  takes  place 
in  the  capsules,  and 
the  young,  when 
hatched,  come  forth 
with  well  developed 
legs. 

Plp'age  (plp'aj),  re, 


Pipa,  or  Surinam  Toad. 


_     Transportation,  as  of  petroleum 

oil,  by  means  of  a  pipe  conduit ;  also,  the  charge  for  such 
transportation. 

Pi'pal  tree'  (pe'pal  tre').     Same  as  Peepul  tree. 

Pipe  (pip),  re.  [AS.  pipe,  probably  fr.  L.  pipare,  pi- 
pire,  to  chirp ;  of  imitative  origui.  Cf.  Peep,  Pibroch, 
Fife.]  1.  A  vrind  instrument  of  music,  consisting  of  a 
tube  or  tubes  of  straw,  reed,  wood,  or  metal ;  any  tube 
which  produces  musical  sounds ;  as,  a  shepherd's  pipe  ; 
thepipes  of  an  organ.  "  Tunable  as  sylvan  pipe. ' '  Stilton. 
Now  had  he  rather  hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe.       Shak. 

2.  Any  long  tube  or  hollow  body  of  wood,  metal,  earth- 
enware, or  the  like  ;  especially,  one  used  as  a  conductor 
of  water,  steam,  gas,  etc. 

3.  A  small  bowl  with  a  hollow  stem,  — used  in  smok- 
ing tobacco,  and,  sometimes,  other  substances. 

4.  A  passageway  for  the  air  in  speaking  and  breath- 
ing ;  the  windpipe,  or  one  of  its  divisions. 

5.  The  key  or  sound  of  the  voice.     [P.]  Shak. 

6.  The  peeping  whistle,  call,  or  note  of  a  bird. 

The  earliest  ptjic  of  hal£-awakencd  birds.      Tmmjson. 

7.  pl.  The  bagpipe  ;  as,  the  pipes  of  Lucknow. 

8.  (Mining)  An  elongated  body  or  vein  of  ore. 

9.  A  roll  formerly  used  in  the  English  exchequer, 
otherwise  called  the  Great  Boll,  on  which  were  taken 
down  the  accounts  of  debts  due  to  the  king ;  —  so  called 
because  put  together  like  a  pipe.  Mozley  &  W. 

10.  (Naut.)  A  boatswain's  whistle,  used  to  call  the 
crew  to  their  duties  ;  also,  the  sound  of  it. 

11.  [Cf .  P.  pipe,  f  r.  pipe  a  wind  instrument,  a  tube, 
fr.  L.  pipare  to  chirp.  See  Etymol.  above.]  A  cask 
usually  containing  two  hogsheads,  or  126  wine  gallons ; 
also,  the  quantity  which  it  contains. 

Pipe  fitter,  one  who  fits  pipes  together,  or  applies  pipes, 
as  to  an  engine  or  a  buildmg.  —  Pipe  fitting,  a  piece,  as 
a  coupling,  an  elbow,  a  valve,  etc.,  used  for  connecting 
lengths  of  pipe  or  as  accessory  to  a  pipe.  —Pipe  office,  an 
ancient  oiBce  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  which  the 
clerk  of  the  pipe  made  out  leases  of  crown  lands,  aocoimts 
of  sheriffs,  etc.  [finff.]  — Pipe  tree  (Hot.),  tlie  lilac  and 
the  mock  orange  ;  —  so  called  because  their  .stems  were 
formerly  used  to  make  pipe  stems ;  —  called  also  pipe 
privet.—  Pipe  wrench,  or  Pipe  tongs,  a  jawed  tool  lor  Kr[\y. 
ping  a  pipe,  in  turning  or  holding  It.  —  To  smoke  the  pipe 
of  peace,  to  smoke  from  the  same  pipe  in  token  of  amity 
or  preparatory  to  making  a  treaty  of  peace,  —  a  custom 
of  the  American  Indians. 

Pipe,  V.  i.    1.  To  play  on  a  pipe,  fife,  flute,  or  other 
tubular  wind  instrument  of  inusio. 
Wo  have  jnped  unto  you,  and  ye  linve  not  danced.   Matt.  xi.  17. 


2.  (Naut.)  To  call,  convey  orders,  etc.,  by  means  »f 
signals  on  a  pipe  or  whistle  carried  by  a  boatswain. 

3.  To  emit  or  have  a  tihrill  sound  like  that  of  a  pipe ; 
to  whistle.    "  Oft  in  the  pipm^r  shrouds."    Wordsworth. 

4.  (Metal.)  'To  become  hollow  in  the  process  of  solidi- 
fying ;  —  said  of  an  ingot,  as  of  steel. 

Pipe  (pip),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Piped  (pipt) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  re.  Piping.]   1.  To  perform,  as  a  tune,  by  playiug  on  a 

pipe,  flute,  fife,  etc.  ;  to  utter  in  the  shrill  tone  of  a  pipe. 

A  robin  . . .  waapiping  a  few  querulous  notes.    W.  Irving, 

2.  (Naut.)  To  call  or  direct,  as  a  crew,  by  the  boat- 
swain's whistle. 

As  fine  a  ship's  company  as  was  ever  piped  oloft.    Marryat 

3.  To  furnish  or  equip  with  pipes ;  as,  to  pipe  an  en- 
gine, or  a  building. 

Pipe'  clay'  (kla')-  A  plastic,  unctuous  clay  of  a 
grayish  white  color,  —  used  in  making  tobacco  pipes  and 
various  kinds  of  earthenware,  in  scouring  cloth,  and  in 
cleansing  soldiers'  equipments. 

Pipe'clay',  v.  t.  1.  To  whiten  or  clean  with  pipe  clay, 
as  a  soldier's  accouterments. 

2.  To  clear  off;  as,  to  jDi}5ec?<72/ accounts.  [Slang,  Eng.] 

Piped  (pipt),  a.  Formed  with  a  pipe  ;  having  a  pipe 
or  pipes ;  tubular. 

Plpe'flSh'  (pip'fish'),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  lophobranch 
fish  of  the  geavLS  Siphosloma,  or  Syngnathus,  and  allied 
genera,  having  a  long  and  very  slender  angular  body,  cov- 
ered with  bony  plates.  The  mouth  is  small,  at  the  end 
of  a  long,  tubular  snout.  The  male  has  a  pouch  on  his 
belly,  in  which  the  incubation  of  the  eggs  takes  place. 


New  England  Pipefish  (Sijyhostomafuscum).    (^) 
Pipe'lay'er  (-la'er),  re.,  or  Pipe'  lay'er.    1.  One  who 

lays  conducting  pipes  in  the  ground,  as  for  water,  gas,  etc. 
2.  (Polit.  Cant)  A  politician  who  works  in  secret ;  — 

in  this  sense,  usually  written  as  one  word.     [U.  S.] 

Pipelay'ing,  re.,  or  Pipe'  lay'lng.   1.  The  laying  of 

conducting  pipes  underground,  as  for  gas,  water,  etc. 

2.  (Polit.  Cant)  The  act  or  metliod  of  making  combi- 
nations for  personal  advantage  secretly  or  slyly ;  —  in 
this  sense,  usually  -written  as  one  word.     [U.  S.] 

Plpe'mouth'  (-mouth'),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  fish  of  the 
genus  Pistularia  ;  —  called  also  tobacco  pipefish.     See 

PlSTULAHIA. 

II  Pl'per  (pi'per),  re.     [L.]    See  Pepper. 

Pip'er  (pip'er),  re.  1.  (Mus. )  One  who  plays  on  a  pipe, 
or  the  like,  esp.  on  a  bagpipe.  "  The  hereditary  piper 
and  his  sons."  Macaulay. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  common  European  gurnard  (Trigla 
lyra),  having  a  large  head,  with  prominent  nasal  projec- 
tions, and  with  large,  sharp,  opercular  spines,  (b)  A 
sea  urchin  (Goniocidaris  hystrix)  having  very  long  spines, 
native  of  both  the  American  and  European  coasts. 

To  pay  the  piper,  to  bear  the  cost,  expense,  or  trouble. 

Plp'er-a'ceoUS  (plp'er-a'shus),  «.  [L.  pnper  pepper.] 
(Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  order  of  plants  (Piperacese) 
of  which  the  pepper  (Piper  nigrum)  is  the  type.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  genera  and  a  thousand  species,  mostly 
tropical  plants  with  pungent  and  aromatic  qualities. 

Pi-per'lC  (pi-pSr'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  designating,  a  complex  organic  acid  found 
in  the  products  of  different  members  of  the  Pepper  fam- 
ily, and  extracted  as  a  yellowish  crystalline  substance. 

Pip'er-ldge  (pTp'er-Tj),  re.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Pepperidge. 

Pl-per'i-dlne  (pt-per'i-dln  or  -den),  re.  (Chem.)  An 
oily  liquid  alkaloid,  C^HjiN,  having  a  laot,  peppery,  am- 
moniacal  odor.  It  is  related  to  pyridine,  and  is  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  piperine. 

Plp'er-lne  (pTp'er-Tn  or  -en),  n.  [L.  piper  pepper  :  cf. 
P.  piperin,  piperine.]  (Chem.)  A  white  crystalline 
compound  of  piperidine  and  piperic  acid.  It  is  obtained 
from  black  pepper  (Piper  nigrum)  and  other  species. 

Pip'er-O'nal  (ptp'er-o'nal  or  pip'er-o-nal),  re.  (Chem.) 
A  white  crystalline  substance  obtained  by  oxidation  of 
piperic  acid,  and  regarded  as  a  complex  aldehyde. 

Pl-per'y-lene  (pl-pSr't-len),  re.  [Plper'idme  -f-  acet- 
ylene.]  (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  decompo- 
sition of  certain  piperidine  derivatives. 

Pipe'Stem'  (pip'stSra'),  re.  The  hollow  stem  or  tube 
of  a  pipe  used  for  smoking  tobacco,  etc. 

Took  a  long  reed  for  a.pipestem.        Longfellow. 

Plpe'Stone'  (pip'eton'),  n.  A  kind  of  clay  slate,  carved 
by  the  Indians  into  tobacco  pipes.     Cf.  Catlinite. 

Pi-pette'  (pi-pSf),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  pipe.]  A  small 
glass  tube,  often  with  an  enlargement  or  bulb  in  the 
middle,  and  usually  graduated,  —  used  for  transferring 
or  delivering  measured  quantities. 

Pipe'Vine'  (piiyvin'),  re.  (Bot.)  The  Dutchman's  pipe. 
See  under  Dutchman. 

Plpe'wort'  (-wflrf),  n.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  a  genus 
(Eriocavlon)  of  aquatic  or  marsh  herbs  with  soft  grasi- 
like  leaves. 

Plp'lng  (pip'Ing),  a.  [From  Pipe,  v.]  1.  Playing  on  a 
musical  pipe.  "  Lowing  herds  and /)iji«'n<7  swains."  Stvifi 

2.  Peaceful;  favorable  to,  or  characterized  by,  the 
music  of  the   pipe  rather  than  of  the 
drum  and  fife.  Shak. 

3.  Emitting  a  high,  shrill  sound. 

4.  Simmering;  boiling;  sizzling ;  hiss- 
ing ;  —  from  the  sound  of  boiling  fluids. 

Piping  crow,  Piping  crow  shrike,  Pip- 
ing roller  (Zoi'd.),  any  Austr.ilian  bird  i 
of  the  jxeuus  Gt/mnorhina,  esp.  (i.  tibi- 
<■«»/,  which  is  black  and  white,  and  the 
size  of  a  small  crow.  Called  also  ca- 
ruck.  —  Piping  frog  (Zo'ol.),  a  small 
American  tree  frog  {Hiihi.  Pirkrrijiriil) 


Pipine  Frog. 


&. 


which  utters  a  liiph,  shrill  note  in  early  spring.  —  Piping 
hot,  boiling  hot ;  hisaiue'hot;  very  hot.   [Volloq.]  ililttn. 
Plp'lng,  n,    1.  A  small  cord  covered  with  cloth, — 
used  as  trimming  for  women's  dresses. 


flee,    iiDite,   rjide,   full,   tip,   Urn ;    pity ;    food,   Uiot ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go  ;    Blng,   iQk  ;    tlion,    thin ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  iu  azure. 
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PIPISTREL 
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PISTOLET 


American  Pipit  {Antkus 
Pensilvanicus). 


2>  Pipes,  collectively  ;  as,  the  piping  of  a  house. 

3.  The  act  of  playing  on  a  pipe ;  the  shrill  notes  of 
birds,  etc. 

4.  A  piece  cut  off  to  be  set  or  planted ;  a  cutting ;  also, 
propagation  by  cuttings. 

Pl-pis'trel  (pi-ple'trel),        )  n.      [F.  pipistrelle,  It. 

Plp'l-Strelle'  (pTp'i-strgl'), )  pipistrello.']  {Zool.)  A 
p-nall  European  bat  ( Vesperugo  pipisirellus)  ;  —  called 
also  flitiermouse. 

Pip'it  (pip'It),  n.  [So  named  from  its  call  note.] 
{Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  small  singing  birds 
belonging  to  Anthus  and  allied 
genera,  of  the  family  3Iotacil- 
lidse.  They  strongly  resemble 
the  true  larks  in  habits,  colors, 
and  the  great  length  of  the 
hind  claw.  They  are,  there- 
fore, often  called  titlarks,  and 
pipit  larks. 

^W  The  meadow  pipit  (An- 
thus prntensis) ;  the  tree  pipit, 
or  tree  lark  (A.  trivialis) :  and 
the  rock  pipit,  or  sea  lark  (A.  obscurus)  are  well-known 
European  species.  The  common  American  pipit,  or  brown 
lark,  IS  Antlius  Pensilvanicus.  The  Western  species  (A. 
Spraguei)  is  called  the  American  skylark,  on  account  of 
its  musical  powers. 

Fip'Mn,  n.     [Dim.  of  Pipe.]    A  small  earthen  boiler. 

Plp'pln  (pip'pin),  n.  [Probably  fr.  OE.  pippin  a 
seed,  as  being  raised  from  the  seed.  See  PlP  a  seed.] 
(Bot.)  (a)  An  apple  from  a  tree  raised  from  the  seed  and 
not  grafted ;  a  seedling  apple.  (6)  A  name  given  to 
apples  of  several  different  kinds,  as  Newtown  pippin, 
summer  pippin,  fall  pippin,  golden  pippin. 

We  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin.  Shak. 

Normandy  pippins,  sun-dried  apples  for  winter  use. 

Pip'pul  tree'  (pip'piil  tre').     Same  as  Peepul  tree. 

Pl'pra  (pi'pra),  n.  ;  pi.  Pipras  (-praz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
TTOTpa  a  woodpecker.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  small  clamatorial  birds  belonging  to  Pipra  and 
allied  genera,  of  the  family  Pipridx.  The  male  is  usu- 
ally glossy  black,  varied  with  scarlet,  yellow,  or  sky 
blue.     They  chiefly  inhabit  South  America. 

Pl'prlne  (pi'prln),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pipras,  or  the  family  Pipridie. 

Plp-Sls'se-wa  (pip-sts'se-wa),  re.  [From  American 
Indian.]  (Bot.)  A  low  evergreen  plant  (Chimaphila 
umbellata),  with  narrow,  wedge-lanceolate  leaves,  and  an 
umbel  of  pretty  nodding  fragrant  blossoms.  It  has  been 
used  in  nephritic  diseases.     Called  alao  prince's  pine. 

Plp'y  (pip'y),  a.  Like  a  pipe  ;  hollow-stemmed.  Keats. 

Pl'quan-cy  (pe'kau-sy  or  pik'- ;  277),  n.  [See  Pl- 
(jnANT.]    The  quality  or  state  of  being  piquant. 

Pl'quant  (pe'kant  or  pik'ant ;  277),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of 
piquer  to  prick  or  sting.  See  Pike.]  Stimulating  to  the 
taste ;  giving  zest ;  tart ;  sharp ;  pungent ;  as,  a  piquant 
sauce.  Used  also  figuratively ;  as,  a  piquant  anecdote. 
"Ab  piquant  to  the  tongne  as  salt."  Addison.  "Piquant 
railleries."     Gov.  of  Tongue. 

Fi'ciuant-ly,  adv.     In  a  piquant  manner. 

II  P1'CIU6'  (pe'ktt'))  »•  l^-y  p.  P-  of  piquer  to  pricX.] 
A  cotton  fabric,  figured  in  the  loom,  —  used  as  a  dress 
goods  for  women  and  children,  and  for  vestings,  etc. 

Fi(iue  (pek),  n.   (Zool. )  The  jigger.     See  Jiggee. 

Pique  (pek),  n.  [P.,  fr.  piquer.  See  Pike.]  1.  A 
feeling  of  hurt,  vexation,  or  resentment,  awakened  by  a 
social  slight  or  injury;  irritation  of  the  feelings,  as 
through  wounded  pride ;  stinging  vexation. 

Men  take  up  piques  and  displeasures.    Dr.  H.  More. 
Wars  had  arisen  .  .  .  upon  a  personalpiguc.    DeQuincey. 

2.  Keenly  felt  desire ;  a  longing. 

Though  it  have  the  pique,  and  long, 

'Tis  still  for  something  in  the  wrong,         Rudibras. 

3.  (Card  Playing)  In  piquet,  the  right  of  the  elder 
hand  to  count  thirty  in  hand,  or  to  play  before  the  adver- 
sary counts  one. 

Syn.  —  Displeasure ;  irritation  ;  grudge  ;  spite.  Piqtte, 
Spite,  Gkudge.  Pique  denotes  a  quick  and  often  tran- 
sient sense  of  resentment  for  some  supposed  neglect  or 
injury,  but  it  is  not  marked  by  malevolence.  Spite  is  a 
stronger  term,  denoting  settled  iU  will  or  malice,  with  a 
desire  to  injure,  as  the  result  of  extreme  irritation. 
Orudge  goes  still  further,  denoting  cherished  and  secret 
enmity,  with  an  unforgiving  spirit.  A  pique  is  usually  of 
recent  date  ;  a  grudge  is  that  which  has  long  subsisted ; 
spite  implies  a  disposition  to  cross  or  vex  others. 

Pique,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Piqued  (pekt) ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  n.  PiQuiNO  (pe'king).]  [F.  piquer.  See  Pike.]  X.  To 
wound  the  pride  of ;  to  sting  ;  to  nettle ;  to  irritate ;  to 
fret ;  to  offend ;  to  excite  to  anger. 

Pique  her,  and  soothe  in  turn.  Byron. 

2.  To  excite  to  action  by  causing  resentment  or  jeal- 
ousy ;  to  stimulate ;  to  prick  ;  as,  to  pique  ambition,  or 
curiosity.  Prior. 

3.  To  pride  or  value  ;  —  used  reflexively. 

Men  .  .  .  pi/iue  themselves  upon  their  skill.         Locke. 
Syn.  — To  offend  ;  displease  ;  irritate  ;  provoke;  fret ; 

nettle;  sting;  goad;  stimulate. 

Pique,  V.  i.  To  cause  annoyance  or  irritation.  "  Every 

verse  hath  something  in  it  that  piques."  Taller. 

Pl-queer'  (pe-ker'),  v.  i.     See  Pickeeb.     [iJ.] 
Pl-queer'er  (-er),  n.     See  Pickeeeee.     [-K.] 
Plqu'et  (pTk'et),  n.     See  Picket.     [JJ.] 
Pl-quet'  (pe-kef  or  pik'gt),  n.     [F.,  prob.  fr.  pique. 

See  Pique,  Pike,  and   cf.  Picket.]     A  game  at  cards 

played  between  two  persons,  vrith  thirty-two  cards,  all 

the  deuces,  threes,  fours,   fives,   and  sixes,  being  set 

aside.     \yi-!:itten  s.'iso  picket  xa&picquet.'] 
Pl'ra-cy  (pl'ra-a^),  n.  ;  pi.  Pteacies  (-siz).     [Cf.  LL. 

piratia,  Gr.  Tretpareia.     See  Pirate.]     1.  The  act  or 

crime  of  a  pirate. 

2.  (Common  Law)  Robbery  on  the  high  seas;    the 


taking  of  property  from  others  on  the  open  sea  by  open 
violence,  without  lawful  authority,  and  with  intent  to 
steal ;  —  a  crime  answering  to  robbery  on  land. 

(1^°°  By  statute  law  several  other  offenses  committed 
on  the  seas  (as  trading  with  known  pirates,  or  engaging 
in  the  slave  trade)  have  been  made  piracy. 

3.  "  Sometimes  used,  in  a  quksi-figurative  sense,  of 
violation  of  copyright ;  but  for  this,  infringement  is  the 
correct  and  preferable  term."  Abbott. 

Pi-ra'gua  (pi-ra'gwa),  n.     See  Pieogue. 

Pl-rai'  (pe-raiO,  n.     (Zool.)  Same  as  Piraya.- 

Pl-ram'e-ter  (pt-rSm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  velpa.  trial  -|- 
-meter.^  A  dynamometer  for  ascertaining  the  power 
required  to  draw  carriages  over  roads. 

Pl'ra-ru'cu  (pe'ra-roo'koo),  re.  [From  the  native 
South  American  name.]     (Zool.)  Same  as  Aeapaima. 

Pi'rate  (pi'rat ;  48),  re.  [L.  pirata,  Gr.  Treipanjs,  fr. 
neLpav  to  attempt,  undertake,  from  making  attempts  or 
attacks  on  ships,  ireipa  an  attempt,  trial  ;  akin  to  E. 
peril :  cf.  F.  pirate.  See  Peril.]  1.  A  robber  on  the 
high  seas  ;  one  who  by  open  violence  takes  the  property 
of  another  on  the  high  seas  ;  especially,  one  who  makes 
it  his  business  to  cruise  for  robbery  or  plunder ;  a  free- 
booter on  the  seas  ;  also,  one  who  steals  in  a  harbor. 

2.  An  armed  ship  or  vessel  which  sails  without  a  legal 
commission,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  other  vessels 
on  the  high  seas. 

3.  One  who  infringes  the  law  of  copyright,  or  pub- 
lishes the  work  of  an  author  without  permission. 

Pirate  perch  (Zool.),  a  fresh-water  percoid  fish  of  the 
United  States  (Aphredoderus  Sayanus).  It  is  of  a  dark 
olive  color,  speckled  with  blackish  spots. 

Pi'rate,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pirated  (-ri-tSd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Pirating.]  [Cf.  F.  pirater.^  To  play  the  pi- 
rate ;  to  practice  robbery  on  the  high  seas. 

Pi'rate,  v.  t.  To  publish,  as  books  or  writings,  without 
the  permission  of  the  author. 

They  advertised  they  would  pirate  his  edition.       Fope. 

Pl-rat'lC  (pt-rSt'ik),  a.     Piratical. 

Pl-rat'lc-al  (-T-kal),  a.  [L.  piraticus,  Gr.  jretpariKos  : 
cf.  F.  piratique.2  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pirate  ;  acquired 
by,  or  practicing,  piracy  ;  as,  a  piratical  undertaking. 
"  Piratical  printers."     Pope.  —  Pl-rat'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

II  Pl-ra'ya  (pe-rS'ya),  n.  [Prom  the  native  name.] 
(Zool.)  A  large  voracious  fresh-water  fish  (Serrasalmo 
piraya)  of  South  America,  having  lancet-shaped  teeth. 

Plr'le  (ptr'i),  re.     (JVaut.)  See  Pieey. 

Plr'le,  re.  [See  Peae.]  (5oi:.  )  A  pear  tree.  [Written 
also  pery,  pyrie.2     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

II  Pl'ri-rl'gua  (pe're-re'gwa),  re.  [From  the  native 
name.]  (Zool.)  A  South  American  bird  (Guira  guira) 
allied  to  the  cuckoos. 

Plrl  (perl),  V.  t.     [Cf.  Purl.]     1.  To  spin,  as  a  top. 

2.  To  twist  or  twine,  as  hair  in  making  fishing  lines. 

Pirn  (pern),  re.  [Etymo!.  uncertain.]  A  quill  or  reed 
on  which  thread  or  yam  is  wound  ;  a  bobbin  ;  also,  the 
wound  yarn  on  a  weaver's  shuttle  ;  also,  the  reel  of  a 
fishing  rod.     [Scot.'] 

Pl-rogue'  (pi-rog'),  n.  [Originally  an  American  In- 
dian word :  cf.  F.  pirogue,  Sp.  piroga,  piragiia.']  A 
dugout  canoe ;  by  extension,  any  small  boat.  [Written 
variously,  periauger,  perogue,  piragua,  periagua,  etc.] 

Plr'OU-ette'  (pir'56-8t'),  re.    [F. ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  A  whirling  or  turning  on  the  toes  in  dancing. 

2.  (Man.)  The  whirling  about  of  a  horse. 
Plr'OU-ette',  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pirouetted  (-gt'tSd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pirouetting.]  [F.  pirouetter.']  To  per- 
form a  pirouette  ;  to  whirl,  like  a  dancer. 

Plr'ry  )  (pir'ri),  re.     [Cf.  Scot,  pirr  a  gentle  breeze, 

Plr'rie  )  Icel.  byrr  a  prosperous  wind,  bylr  a  blast  of 
wind.]     A  rough  gale  of  wind.     [Obs.]         Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Pls'as-phal'tum  (pis'Ss-fai'tum),  n.  See Pissasphalt. 

Pl'say  (pe'za),  n.     (Arch.)  See  Pise. 

Pls'ca-ry  (pTs'ka-r^),  re.  [L.  piscarius  relating  to 
fishes  or  to  fishing,  fr.  pisds  a  fish.]  (Law)  The  right  or 
privilege  of  fishing  in  another  man's  waters.  Blackstone. 

PlS-ca'tlon  (pTs-ka'shiin),  re.  [L.  piscatio,  fr.  piscari 
to  fish.]     Fishing  ;  fishery.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Pls-ca'tor  (-t3r),  re.     [L.t  ■  A  fisherman  ;  an  angler. 

Pls'oa-to'rl-al  (pTs'keUto'n-al), )  a.    [L.  piscatorius, 

Pls'ca-tO-ry  (pifs'ka-to-rjr),  J      fr.  piscator  a  fish- 

erman, fr.  piscari  to  fish,  fr.  piscis  a  fish.  See  Fish  the 
animal.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  fishes  or  fishing.  Addison. 

II  Pls'ces  (-sez),  re.  ^L  [L.  _p«m  a  fish.]  l.(Astron.) 
(a)  The  twelfth  sign  of  the  zodiac,  marked  ^  in  almanacs. 
(6)  A  zodiacal  constellation,  including  the  first  point  of 
Aries,  which  is  the  vernal  equinoctial  point ;  the  Fish. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  class  of  Vertebrata  that  includes  the 
fishes.  The  principal  divisions  are  Elasmobranchii, 
Ganoidei,  and  Teleostei. 

PlS'cl-cap'ture  (pis'si-kSp'tiJr),  re.  Capture  of  fishes, 
as  by  angling,     [i?.]  W.  H.  Eussell. 

PlS'ci-CUl'tur-al  (-tilr-al),  a.   Relating  to  pisciculture. 

Pls'cl-CUl'ture  (-kul'tiir ;  135),  re.  [L.  piscis  a  fish  -f 
E.  culture.']    Fish  culture.     See  under  Fish. 

Pls'ci-cnl'tur-lst,  re.    One  who  breeds  fish. 

Pls'cl-lorm  (pTs'sI-fSrm),  a.  [L.  piscis  fish  -{-  -form^ 
Having  the  form  of  a  fish  ;  resembling  a  fish. 

II  Pls-ol'na  (pis-si'na),  re.  [L.,  a  cistern,  fishpond,  fr. 
piscis  a  fish.]  (Arch.)  A  niche  near  the  altar  in  a 
church,  containing  a  small  basin  for  rinsing  altar  vessels. 

PlS'ol-nal  (pTs'sT-nrtl  or  pis-si'nal),  a.  [L.  piscinalis  : 
cf .  F.  piscinal.J    Belonging  to  a  fishpond  or  a  piscina. 

PlS'cine  (pis'sin),  a.  ['L.  piscis  a  &sh.]  (Zool.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  fish  or  fishes  ;  as,  piscine  remains. 

PlS-clV'O-rous  (pTs-siv'o-riis),  a.  [L.  piscis  a  fish  -f- 
vorare  to  devour  :  cf.  F. piscivore.]  (Zo'ol.)  Feeding  or 
subsisting  on  fish. 

II  Pl's6'  (pe'za'),  re.      [F.  pisS,  from  piser  to  stamp, 
pound,  L.  pisare.]   (Arch.)  A  species  of  wall  made  of  stiff 
earth  or  clay  rammed  in  between  molds  which  are  car- 
ried up  as  the  wall  rises ;  —  called  also  pise  work.   Gwilt. 
Plsta  (pish),  interj.    An  exclamation  of  contempt. 


Pish  (pish),  V.  i.    To  express  contempt.  Pope. 

II  Pi'shu  (pe'shoo),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  The  Canada  lynx. 
[Written  also  peeshoo.] 

Pl'si-f Ortn  (pi'sT-fSrm),  a.  [L.  pisum  a  pea  -f-  -form  : 
cf.  F.  pisiforme.]  Resembling  a  pea  or  peas  in  size  and 
shape  ;  as,  pisiform  iron  ore. 

Pl'sl-form,  n.  (Anat.)  A  small  bone  on  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  carpus  in  man  and  many  mammals.  See  Xllust.  of 
Artiodactyla. 

Pis'mire  (pTs'mir ;  277),  n.  [Piss  -\-  mire  ;  so  called 
because  it  discharges  a  moisture  vulgarly  considered 
urine.     See  Mire  an  ant.]     (Zo'ol.)  An  ant,  or  emmet. 

Pl'SO-lite  (pi'so-lite),  re.  [Gr.  tilaov  a  pea  -)-  -lite  : 
cf.  F.  pisolithe.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  calcite,  or  calcium 
carbonate,  consisting  of  aggregated  globular  concretions 
about  the  size  of  a  pea ;  — called  aiso  peastone,  peagrit. 

MS^  Oolite  is  similar  in  structure,  but  the  concretions 
are  as  small  as  the  roe  of  a  fish. 

Pi'SO-llt'lo  (-ITt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pisolithique.]  (Min.) 
Composed  of,  containing,  or  resembling,  pisolite. 

Pls'O-phalt  (pTs'6-f51t),  re.  [For  pissasphalt.]  (Min.) 
Pissasphalt.     [Obs.] 

Piss  (pis),  V.  t.  &  i.  [OE.  pissen,  F.  pisser;  akin  to 
It.  pisciare,  D.  &  G.  pissen,  Dan.  pisse,  Icel.  pissa."} 
To  discharge  urine ;  to  urinate.  Shak. 

Piss,  re.    Urine. 

Plss'a-bed'  (-a-bed'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  name  locally  ap- 
plied to  various  wild  plants,  as  dandelion,  bluet,  oxeye 
daisy,  etc. 

Fis'sas-phalt  (pTs'sSs-fSlt),  re.  [L.  pissasphaltus,  Gr. 
Trta'a'aa"<^aATos ;  irCacra  pitch  -j-  aat^aATOs  asphalt :  cf. 
P.  pissasphalte.]  (Min.)  Earth  pitch  ;  a  soft,  blaek 
bitumen  of  the  consistence  of  tar,  and  of  a  strong  smell. 
It  is  inflammable,  and  intermediate  between  petroleum 
and  asphalt.  [Written  also  pisasphaltum,  pisasphalt, 
etc.] 

Plst  (pTst),  re.     (Man.)    See  Piste. 

Pis-ta'cmo  (pTs-ta'sh6  ;  277),  re.  [It.  pisiacchio  (cf. 
Sp.  pistacho,  F.  pistache),  fr.  L.  pistacium,  Gr.  Trio-TaKi;, 
Trio-TiiKiov,  fr.  Per.  pistah.  Cf.  Pistindt.]  (Bot.)  The  nut 
of  the  Pistacia  vera,  a  tree  of  the  order  Anacardiaceae, 
containing  a  kernel  of  a  pale  greenish  color,  which  has  a 
pleasant  taste,  resembling  that  of  the  almond,  and  yields 
an  oil  of  agreeable  taste  and  odor ;  • —  called  also  pista- 
chio nut.  It  is  wholesome  and  nutritive.  The  tree  grows 
in  Arabia,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Sicily.  [Written  also  pista- 
chio.] 

W  Pls-ta'cl-a  (pTs-ta'shi-a),  n.  [NL.  See  Pistachio.], 
(Bot. )  The  name  of  a  genus  of  trees,  including  the  tree- 
which  bears  the  pistachio,  the  Mediterranean  mastic 
tree  (Pistacia  Lentiscus),  and  the  species  (P.  Terebin- 
ihus)  which  yields  Chian  or  Cyprus  turpentine. 

Pls'ta-oite  (pis'ta-sit),  re.  [Cf.  F.  pistacite.  So  called 
from  its  green  color.    See  Pistachio.]     (Min.)  Epidote. 

Pis'ta-reen'  (pis'ta-ren'),  re.  An  old  Spanish  silver 
coin  of  the  value  of  about  twenty  cents. 

Pis'ta-zlte  (pis'ta-zlt),  n.    (Min.)  Same  as  Pistacite. 

Piste  (pest),  re.  [F.,  fr.  'L.  pisere,  pinsere, pistum,  to 
pound.]  (Man.)  The  track  or  tread  a  horseman  makes 
upon  the  ground  he  goes  over.  Johnson. 

Pls'tel  (pTs'tel),  Pls'tll  (-til),  n.    An  epistle.     [Obs.J 

PiS'tlo  (pis'tik),  a.  ['L.pisticuSjGi.mirri.Koi.]  Pure; 
genuine.     [P.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Pis'lll  (-til),  n.  [L.  pistillum,  pistillus,  a  pestle  :  cf. 
F.  pistil.  See  Pestle.]  (Bot.)  The  seed-bearing  orgaa 
of  a  flower.  It  consists  of  an  ovary,  containing 
the  ovules  or  rudimentary  seeds,  and  a  stigma, 
which  is  commonly  raised  on  an  elongated  por- 
tion called  a  style.  When  composed  of  one  carpel 
a  pistil  is  simple  ;  when'composed  of  several,  it  is 
compound.   See  Illusts.  of  Flower,  and  Ovary. 

PlS'tll-la'ceOUS  (-la'shfis),  a.  (Bot.)  Grow- 
ing on,  or  having  the  nature  of,  the  pistil ;  ot 
or  pertaining  to  a  pistil.  Barton. 

Pls'tll-late  (-lat),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  pis-  „  stigma ; 
til  or  pistils ;  —  usually  s?.id  of  flowers  having  b  Style ;  c 
pistils  but  no  stamens.  Ovary ;   d 

PlS'tll-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),  re.  [I,,  pistillum  Keceptacle-. 
a  pestle.]  The  act  of  pounding  or  breaking  in  a  mortar ; 
pestillation.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Pls'til-Ud'l-um  (-ITd'i-fim),  re.  ;  pi.  Pistillidia  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  'E.  pistil.]     (Bot.)  Same  as  Aechegonium. 

Pls'til-lif 'er-OUS  (-lif'er-us),  a.  [Pistil  -\-  -ferous  :  cf. 
P.  pistillifere.]    (Bot.)  Pistillate. 

Pls'til-lO-dy  (-lo-dj?),  re.  [Pistil  -\-  Gr.  etSo9  form.] 
(Bot.)  The  metamorphosis  of  other  organs  into  pistils. 

Pls'tol  (-till),  re.  [F.  pistole,  pistolet,  It.  pistola; 
prob.  from  a  form  Pistola,  for  Pisioja,  a  town  in  Italy 
where  pistols  were  first  made.  Cf.  Pistole.]  The  small- 
est firearm  used,  intended  to  be  fired  from  one  hand, 
—  now  of  many  patterns,  and  bearing  a  great  variety  of 
names.    See  lllust.  of  Revolves. 

Pistol  carbine,  a  firearm  with  a  removable  but-piece, 
and  thus  capable  of  being  used  either  as  a  pistol  or  a  car- 
bine.—  Pistol  pipe  (Metal.),  a  pipe  in  which  the  blast  for 
a  furnace  is  heated,  resembling  a  pistol  in  form.  —  Pistol 
shot,  (a)  The  discharge  of  a  pistol,  (b)  The  distance  to 
which  a  pistol  can  propel  a  ball. 

Pls'tol,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pistoled  (-tUld)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Pistoling.]  [Cf.  F.  pistoler.]  To  shoot  with  a 
pistol.     '^To  pistol  a  ■poacher."  Sydney  ' Smith, 

Pls'tO-lade'  (-tS-lad'),  re.     [F.]    A  pistol  shot, 

Pls-tole'  (pTs-tol'),  n.  [F.  ;  probably  a  name  given  ir 
jest  in  France  to  a  Spanish  coin.  Cf.  Pistol.]  The  name 
of  certain  gold  coins  of  various  values  formerly  coined  in 
some  countries  of  Europe.  In  Spain  it  was  equivalent 
to  a  quarter  doubloon,  or  about  $3.90,  and  in  Germany 
and  Italy  nearly  the  same.  There  was  an  old  Italian 
pistole  worth  about  S5.40. 

Pls'tO-leer'  (pTs'to-ler'),  re.  [Cf.  F.  pistolier.]  One 
who  uses  a  pistol.     [P.]  Carlyle. 

Pls'to-let' (pTs'to-lgf ),  re.    [F.,  a  Aim.  of  pistole.' 


Pista. 


small  pistol. 
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Pls'ton  (pTs'tfin),  «.  [F.  piston;  cf.  It.  pistone  pis- 
ton, also  pestone  a  large  pestle ;  all  f r.  L.  pinsere,  pisium, 
to  pound,  to  stamp.  See  Pestle,  Pistil.]  (3Iach.)  A 
sliding  piece  which  either  is  moved  by, 
or  moves  against,  fluid  pres»ure.  It 
usually  consists  of  a  short  cylinder  fit- 
ting within  a  cylindrical  vessel  along 
which  it  moves,  back  and  forth.  It  is 
used  in  steam  engines  to  receive  motion 
from  the  steam,  and  in  pumps  to  trans- 
mit motion  to  a  fluid;  also  for  other 
purposes. 

Piston  head  (Steam  Eng.),  that  part  of 
a  piston  which  is  made  fast  to  the  piston 
rod.  —  Piston  rod,  a  rod  by  which  a  pis- 
ton is  moved,  or  by  which  it  communi- 
cates  motion.  —  Piston  valve  (Steam  Eng. ),  -f  iBton. 

a  slide  valve,  consisting  of  a  piston,  or  o  Follower ;  6  Cyl- 
connected  pistons,  working  iu  a  cylin-  "ider,  shown  in 
drical  case  which  is  provided  with  ports  ?,'' "J;"  °  °  '\,;J-^' 
that  are  traversed  by  the  valve.  (cf)  pSk>n  Rol ' 

Pit  (pTt),  re.  [OB.  pit,  put,  AS.  pytt  a 
pit,  hole,  L.  puteus  a  well,  pit.]  1.  A  large  cavity  or 
hole  in  the  ground,  either  natural  or  artificial ;  a  cavity 
in  the  surface  of  a  body  ;  an  indentation ;  specifically : 
(a)  The  shaft  of  a  coal  mine ;  a  coal  pit.  (J)  A  large 
hole  in  the  ground  from  which  material  is  dug  or  quar- 
ried ;  as,  a  stone  pit ;  a  gravel  pit ;  or  in  which  material 
Is  made  by  burning ;  as,  alimepiY;  a  charcoalpii.  (c)  A 
vat  sunk  in  the  ground  ;  as,  a  tan  pit. 

Tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit.  Shak. 

2.  An  abyss ;  especially,  the  grave,  or  hades. 

Back  to  the  infernalpji  I  drag  thee  chained.      Milton. 
He  keepeth  back  his  soul  from  the  pit.    Job  xxxiii.  18. 

3.  A  covered  deep  hole  for  entrapping  wild  beasts ;  a 
pitfall ;  hence,  a  trap ;  a  snare.     Also  used  figuratively. 

The  anointed  of  the  Lord  was  taken  in  their  pits.    Lam.  iv.  20. 

4.  A  depression  or  hollow  in  the  surface  of  the  human 
body ;  as :  (o)  The  hollow  place  under  the  shoulder  or 
arm ;  the  axilla,  or  armpit,  (b)  See  Pit  of  the  stomach 
(below),  (c)  The  indentation  or  mark  left  by  a  pustule, 
as  in  smallpox. 

5.  Formerly,  that  part  of  a  theater,  on  the  floor  of 
the  house,  below  the  level  of  the  stage  and  behind  the 
orchestra ;  now,  in  England,  commonly  the  part  behind 
the  stalls  ;  in  the  United  States,  the  parquet ;  also,  the 
occupants  of  such  a  part  of  a  theater. 

6.  An  inclosed  area  into  which  gamecocks,  dogs,  and 
other  animals  are  brought  to  fight,  or  where  dogs  are 
trained  to  kill  rats.  "As  fiercely  as  two  gamecocks  in 
the  pit."  Locke. 

7.  [Cf.  D.pii,  akin  to  E.  pith.']  (Bot.)  (a)  The  endo- 
carp  of  a  drupe,  and  its  contained  seed  or  seeds ;  a  stone ; 
as,  a  peach  pit ;  a  cherry  pit,  etc.  (6)  A  depression  or 
thin  spot  in  the  wall  of  a  duct. 

Cold  pit  (Hort.),  an  excavation  in  the  earth,  lined  with 
masonry  or  boards,  and  covered  with  glass,  but  not  arti- 
ficially heated,  —  used  in  winter  for  the  storing  and  pro- 
tection of  half-hardy  plants,  and  sometimes  in  the  spring 
as  a  forcing  bed.  —  Pit  coal,  coal  dug  from  the  earth ; 
mineral  coal.  —  Pit  frame,  the  framework  over  the  shaf  1} 
of  a  coal  mine.  —  Pit  head,  the  surface  of  the  ground  at 
the  mouth  of  a  pit  or  mine.  —  Pit  kiln,  an  oven  for  coking 
coal.  —  Pit  martin  (Zo'ol.),  the  bank  swallow.  [Prov.  Eng7\ 
—  Pit  of  the  stomach  (Anat.),  the  depression  on  the  middle 
line  of  the  epigastric  region  of  the  abdomen  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  sternum ;  the  mf  rastemal  depression.  —  Pit  saw 
(Meeh.),  a  saw  worked  by  two  men,  one  of  whom  stands 
on  the  log  and  the  other  beneath  it.  The  place  of  the 
latter  is  often  in  a  pit,  whence  the  name.  —  Pit  viper 
(Zool.),  any  viperine  snake  having  a  deep  pit  on  each  side 
of  the  snout.  The  rattlesnake  and  copperhead  are  exam- 
ples.—  Working  pit  (Min.),  a  shaft  in  which  the  ore  is 
hoisted  and  the  workmen  carried ;  —  in  distinction  from 
a  shaft  used  for  the  pumps. 

Pit,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  PrrTED  (-tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Pitting.]     1.  To  place  or  put  into  a  pit  or  hole. 

They  lived  like  beasts,  and  were  pitted  Uke  beasts,  tumbled 
into  the  grave.  T.  Granger. 

2.  To  mark  with  little  hollows,  as  by  variolous  pus- 
tules ;  as,  a  face  pitied  by  smallpox. 

3.  To  introduce  as  an  antagonist ;  to  set  forward  for 
or  in  a  contest ;  as,  to  pit  one  dog  against  another. 

II  Pl'ta  (pe'ta),  re.  fSp.]  (.Bo<.)  (a)  A  fiber  obtamed 
from  the  Agave  Americana  and  other  related  species,  — 
used  for  making  cordage  and  paper.  Called  also  pita  fiber, 
and  pita  thread,     (b)  The  plant  which  yields  the  fiber. 

Plt'a-ha'ya  (pTf  ii-ha'ya),  re.  [Sp. ;  prob.  from  the 
native  name.]  {Bot.)  A  cactaceous  shrub  {Cereus  Piia- 
jaya)  of  tropical  America,  which  yields  a  delicious  fruit. 
Plt'a-pat'  (pit'a-pSf),  adv.  [An  onomatopoetic  re- 
duplication of  pat  a  light,  quick  blow.]  In  a  flutter ; 
with  palpitation  or  quick  succession  of  beats.  Lowell. 
"  The  fox's  heart  went  pitapat."    L'Estrange. 

Plt'a-pat',  re.  A  light,  repeated  sound ;  a  pattering, 
as  of  the  rain.  "  The  pitapat  of  a  pretty  foot."  Dryden. 
Pitch  (pich),  re.  [OE. pich,  AS.  pic,  L.  pix;  akin  to 
Gr.  iriVo-a.]  1.  A  thick,  black,  lustrous,  and  sticky  sub- 
stance obtained  by  boiling  down  tar.  It  is  used  in  calk- 
ing the  seams  of  ships ;  also  in  coating  rope,  canvas, 
wood,  ironwork,  etc.,  to  preserve  them. 
He  that  toucheth  pitch  shall  be  deiiled  therewith.  Ecclus.  xiii.  1. 
2.  (Geol.)  See  Pitchstone. 

Amboyna  pitch,  the  resin  of  Dammara  australis.  See 
Kauri.  —  Burgundy  pitch.  See  under  Burgundy.  —  Canada 
pitch,  the  resinous  exudation  of  the  hemlock  tree  (Abies 
Canadensis) ;  hemlock  gum.  —  Jew's  pitch,  bitumen.  — 
Mineral  pitch.  See  Bitumen  and  Asphalt.  —  Pitch  coal 
(Min.),  bituminous  coal.  —  Pitch  peat  (Min.),  a  black  ho- 
mogeneous peat,  with  a  waxy  luster.  —  Pitch  pine  (Bot.), 
any  one  of  several  species  of  pine,  yielding  pitch,  esp.  the 
Finns  rigida  of  North  America. 

Pitch,  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Pitched  (pTcht) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Pitching.]  [See  Pitch,  n.]  1.  To  cover  over  or 
smear  with  pitch.  Qen.  vi.  14. 

2.  Fig. :  To  darken ;  to  blacken ;  to  obscure. 

The  welkin  j9i(cAe(Z  with  sullen  cloud.         Addison. 


Pitch  (pTch),  V.  t.  [OE.  picchen  ;  akin  to  E.  pick, 
pike.'\  1.  To  throw,  generally  with  a  definite  aim  or 
purpose  ;  to  cast ;  to  hurl  ;  to  toss  ;  as,  to  pitch  quoits ; 
to  pitch  hay ;  to  pitch  a  ball. 

2.  To  thrust  or  plant  in  the  ground,  as  stakes  or  poles ; 
hence,  to  fix  firmly,  as  by  means  of  poles ;  to  establish  ; 
to  arrange  ;  as,  to  pitch  a  tent ;  to  pitch  a  camp. 

3.  To  set,  face,  or  pave  with  rubble  or  undressed  stones, 
as  an  embankment  or  a  roadway.  Knight. 

4.  To  fix  or  set  the  tone  of ;  as,  to  pitch  a  tune. 

5.  To"set  or  fix,  as  a  price  or  value.    [06*.]        Shak. 
Pitched  battle,  a  general  battle ;  a  battle  in  which  the 

hostile  forces  liave  fixed  positions  ;  —  in  distinction  from 
a  skirmish.  —  To  pitch  into,  to  attack ;  to  assault ;  to 
abuse.    [Slang] 

Pitch,  V.  i.  1.  To  fix  or  place  a  tent  or  temporary 
habitation  ;  to  encamp.  "  Laban  with  his  brethren 
pitched  in  the  Mount  of  Gilead."  Gen.  xxxi.  25. 

2.  To  light ;  to  settle ;  to  come  to  rest  from  flight. 

The  tree  whereon  they  [the  bees]  pitch.     Mortimer. 

3.  To  fix  one's  choice  j  — with  ore  or  upon. 

Pitch  upon  the  best  course  of  life,  and  custom  will  render  it 
the  more  easy.  Tillotson. 

4.  To  plunge  or  fall ;  esp. ,  to  fall  forward ;  to  decline  or 
slope ;  as,  to  pitch  from  a  precipice ;  the  vessel  pitches  iu 
a  heavy  sea ;  the  fleld  pitches  toward  the  east. 

Pitch  and  pay,  an  old  aphorism  which  inculcates  ready- 
money  payment,  or  payment  on  delivery  of  goods.  Shak. 

Pitch,  re.  1.  A  throw ;  a  toss ;  a  cast,  as  of  something 
from  the  hand ;  as,  a  good  pitch  in  quoits. 

Pitch  and  toss,  a  game  played  by  tossing  up  a  coin,  and 
calling  "  Heads  or  tails  y'  hence  :  To  play  pitch  and  toss 
with  (anything),  to  be  careless  or  trust  to  luck  about  it. 
"  I'o  play  pilch  and  toss  with  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try." G.  Eliot.  — FiteJi  farthing.  See  Chuck  farthing, 
under  5th  Chuck. 

2.  (Cricket)  That  point  of  the  ground  on  which  the 
baU  pitches  or  lights  when  bowled. 

3.  A  point  or  peak ;  the  extreme  point  or  degree  of  ele- 
vation or  depression  ;  hence,  a  limit  or  bound. 

Driven  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  heaven,  down 

Into  this  deep.  Milton. 

Enterprises  of  great  pitch  and  moment.  Shak, 

To  lowest  pitch  of  abject  fortune.  Milton. 

He  lived  when  learning  was  at  its  highest  pitch.    Addison. 

The  exact  pitch,  or  limits,  where  temperance  ends.     Sharp. 

4.  Height ;  stature.     [0J«.]  Hudibras. 

5.  A  descent ;  a  fall ;  a  thrusting  down. 

6.  The  point  where  a  declivity  begins  ;  hence,  the  de- 
clivity itself ;  a  descending  slope  ;  the  degree  or  rate  of 
descent  or  slope  ;  slant ;  as,  a  steep  pitch  in  the  road  ; 
the  pitch  of  a  roof. 

7.  {Mus. )  The  relative  acuteness  or  gravity  of  a  tone, 
determined  by  the  number  of  vibrations  which  produce 
it ;  the  place  of  any  tone  upon  a  scale  of  high  and  low. 

^W^  Musical  tones,  with  reference  to  absolute  pitch, 
are  named  after  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  j 
with  reference  to  relative  pitch,  in  a  series  of  tones  called 
the  scale,  they  are  called  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight.  Eight  is  also  one  of  a  new  scale  an  octave 
higher,  as  one  is  eight  of  a  scale  an  octave  lower. 

8.  (Mining)  The  liihit  of  ground  set  to  a  miner  who 
receives  a  share  of  the  ore  taken  out. 

9.  (Mech.)  (a)  The  distance  from  center  to  center 
of  any  two  adjacent  teeth  of  gearing,  measured  on  the 
pitch  line;  —  caWeA  a^so  circular  pitch,  (b)  The  length, 
measured  along  the  axis,  of  a  complete  turn  of  the  thread 
of  a  screw,  or  of  the  helical  lines  of  the  blades  of  a  screw 
propeller,  (c)  The  distance  between  the  centers  of  holes, 
as  of  rivet  holes  iu  boiler  plates. 

Concert  pitch  (Mus.),  the  standard  of  pitch  used  by  or- 
chestras, as  iu  concerts,  etc.  — Diametral  pitch  (Gearing), 
the  distance  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  pitch 

g roper,  or  circular  pitch,  that  the  diameter  of  a  circle 
ears  to  its  circumference  ;  it  is  sometimes  described  by 
the  number  expressing  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  number  of  teeth  in  a  wheel  by  the  diameter  of  its 
pitch  circle  in  inches ;  as,  4  pitch,  8  pitch,  etc.  —  Pitch 
chain,  a  chain,  as  one  made  of  metaUic  plates,  adapted 
for  working  with  a  sprocket  wheel.  —  Pitch  line,  or  Pitch 
circle  (Gearing),  an  ideal 
line,  iu  a  toothed  gear  or  a'\ 

rack,  bearing  such  a  rela-        /.,  /v,  "--. .-— '^,  Vo 

tiou    to  a  corresponding       i  •'-  '  .^\  ,-\ 

line  in  another  gear,  with 
which  the  former  works, 
that  the  two  Imes  will  have 
a  common  velocity  as  iu 
rolling  contact ;  it  usually 
cuts  the  teeth  at  about 
the  middle  of  their  height, 
and,  in  a  circular  gear,  is  a 

circle  concentric  with  the        „  „  and  c  c  Pitch  Lines, 
axis  of  the  gear ;  the  Ime, 

or  circle,  on  which  the  pitch  of  teeth  is  measured.  —  Pitch 
of  a  root  (Arch.),  the  inclination  or  slope  of  the  sides  ex- 
pressed by  the  height  in  parts  of  the  span  ;  as,  one  half 
pitch  ;  whole  pitch  ;  or  by  the  height  in  parts  of  the  half 
span,  especially  among  engineers ;  or  by  degrees,  as  a 
pitch  of  30°,  of  45°,  etc. ;  or  by  the  rise  and  run,  that  is, 
the  ratio  of  the  height  to  tlie  half  span ;  as,  a  pitch  of  six 
rise  to  ten  run.    Equilateral  pitch  is  where  the  two  slop- 
ing sides  with  the  span  form  an  equilateral  triangle.— 
Pitch  of  a  plane  (Carp.),  tlie  slant  of  the  cutting  iron.   - 
Pitch  pipe,  a  wind  instrument  used  by  choristers  in  r' 
lating  the  pitch  of  a  tune.  —Pitch   point  (Gearinr 
point  of  contact  of  the  pitch  lines  of  two  gears, 
rack  and  pinion,  which  work  together. 
Pltch'-hlack'  (-bWk'),  a.     Black  as  pitch 

Pltch'blende'  (-biSnd'),  «■     [1st  pitd 

(Min.)  A  pitch-black  mineral  consistinr 
oxide  of  uranium  ;  uraninite.     See  UrA' 

Pitch'-aark',  a.     Dark  as  pitch  ;  ' 

PltCh'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who 
hay,  quoits,  a  ball,  etc. ;  speci' 
player  who  delivers  the  ball  to  f 

2.  A  sort  of  crowbar  for  digt 


PltCh'er  (pi  ch'er),  re.  [OE.  picher,  OP.  pickier,  OHG. 
pehhar,  pehhdri ;  prob.  of  the  same  origin  as  E.  beaker. 
Cf.  Beaker.]  1.  A  wide-mouthed,  deep  vessel  for  hold- 
ing liquids,  with  a  spout  or  protruding  lip  and  a  handle; 
a  water  jug  or  jar  with  a  large  ear  or  handle. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  tubular  or  cuplike  appendage  or  expansion 
of  the  leaves  of  certain  plants. 

American  pitcher  plants,  the  species  of  Sarracenia.  See 
Sarracenia.  —  Australian  pitcher  plant,  the  Cephalotus 
follicularis,  a  low  saxif  ragaceous  herb  having  two  kinds 
of  radical  leaves,  some  oblanceolate  and  entire,  others 
transformed  into  little  ovoid  pitchers,  longitudinally 
triple-winged  and  ciliated,  the  moutli  covered  with  a  lid 
shaped  like  a  cockleshell.  —  California  pitcher  plant,  the 
Darlingtonia  California.  See  Darlingtonia.  —  Pitcher 
plant,  any  plant  with  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  leaves  transformed 
into  pitchers  or  cuplike  organs,  es- 
pecially the  species  of  Nepenthes.  | 
See  Nepenthes. 

Pitoh'er-lul  (pTch'er-ful),  re. ;  pi. 
PiTOHERFDLS  (-ful?-).  The  quantity 
a  pitcher  will  hold. 

Pltch'-faced'  (-fast'),  a.    (Stone 
Cutting)  Having  the  arris  defined  by 
a  line  beyond  which  the  rock  is  cut        „.    ^,      m     j 
away,   so  as    to    give    nearly  true        i  itcher  Wants, 
edges ;  —  said  of  squared  stones  that  "       ''racenfa  ' 

are  otherwise  quarry-faced. 

Pitch'fork'  (-f6ik'),re.  A  fork,  or  farming  utensil, 
used  iu  pitching  hay,  sheaves  of  grain,  or  the  like. 

Pitch'fork',  V.  t.  To  pitch  or  throw  with,  or  as  with, 
a  pitchfork. 

He  has  been  pitch/orled  into  the  footguards.     G.  A.  Sala. 

Pitch'i-ness  (-T-nSs),  n.  [Prom  Pitchy.]  Blackness, 
as  of  pitch  ;  darkness. 

PltCh'ing,  re.  1.  The  act  of  throwing  or  casting ;  a 
cast ;  a  pitch ;  as,  wild  pitching  in  baseball. 

2.  The  rough  paving  of  a  street  to  a  grade  with  blocks 
of  stone.  Mayhew. 

3.  (Hydraul.  Eng.)  A  facing  of  stone  laid  upon  a 
bank  to  prevent  wear  by  tides  or  currents. 

Pitching  piece  (Carp.),  the  horizontal  timber  supporting 
the  floor  of  a  platform  of  a  stairway,  and  against  which 
the  stringpieces  of  the  sloping  parts  are  supported. 

PItCh'-ore'  (-or'),  n.    (Min.)  Pitchblende. 

PitOh'Stone'  (-ston'),  re.  (Geol.)  An  igneous  rock  of 
semiglassy  nature,  having  a  luster  like  pitch. 

Pltch'work'  C-wiirk'),  n.  The  work  of  a  coal  miner 
who  is  paid  by  a  share  of  his  product. 

PitCh'y  (-y),  a.  [From  Ist  Pitch.]  1.  Partaking  of 
the  qualities  of  pitch ;  resembling  pitch. 

2.  Smeared  with  pitch. 

3.  Black ;  pitch-dark ;  dismal.   " Pitchy  night."  Shak. 
Pit'e-OUS  (pit'e-iis),  a.      [OE.  pilous,  OP.  pitos,  F 

piteux.    See  Pity.]     1.  Pious ;  devout.     [06s.] 

The  Lord  can  deliver  piteous  men  from  temptation.     Wyclif. 

2.  Evincing  pity,  compassion,  or  sympathy ;  compas- 
sionate;  tender.     "  [She]pj<co!(s  of  his  case."       Pope, 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pitous.         Chaucer, 

3.  Fitted  to  excite  pity  or  sympathy ;  wretched  ;  mis- 
erable ;  lamentable ;  sad ;  as,  a  piteous  case.      Spenser. 

The  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear.  Sfiak. 

4.  Paltry ;  mean ;  pitiful.  "  Piteous  amenda."  Milton. 
Sy n.  —  Sorrowful ;  mournful ;  affecting ;  doleful ;  wo- 

ful ;  rueful ;  sad ;  wretched  ;  miserable  ;  pitiable ;  piti- 
ful; compassionate. 

— Plt'e-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Pit'e-ous-ness,  re. 

Pit'fall'  (-fal'),  re.  A  pit  deceitfully  covered  to  entrap 
wild  beasts  or  men  ;  a  trap  of  any  kind.       Sir  T.  North. 

Plt'lall'ing,  a.  Entrapping  ;  insnaring.  [i?.]  "  Full 
of  .  .  .  contradiction  and ^iZ/aHrajT  dispenses."  Milton. 

Pith  (pith),  re.  [AS.  piSa  ;  akin  to  D.  pit  pith,  ker- 
nel, LG.  pedd«.  Cf.  Pit  a  kernel.]  1.  (Bot.)  The  soft 
spongy  substance  in  the  center  of  the  stems  of  many 
plants  and  trees,  especially  those  of  the  dicotyledonous 
or  exogenous  class.    It  consists  of  cellular  tissue. 

2.  (a)  (Zool.)  The  spongy  interior  substance  of  a 
feather,     (b)  (Anal.)  The  spinal  cord ;  the  marrow, 

3.  Hence :  That  which  contains  the  strength  or  life ; 
the  vital  or  essential  part ;  concentrated  force ;  vigor ; 
strength  ;  importance  ;  as,  the  speech  lacked  pith. 

Enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment.  Shak. 

Pith  paper.    Same  as  Rice  paper,  under  Rice. 
Pith,  V.  t.    (Physiol. )  To  destroy  the  central  nervous 
system  of  (an  animal,  as  a  frog),  as  by  passing  a  stout 
wire  or  needle  up  and  down  the  vertebral  canal. 

II  Pl-the'cl  (pT-the'si),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TriSTiicot  an 
ape.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  mammals  including  the  apes 
and  monkeys.  Sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  Primates. 
Plth'e-COld  (ptth'e-koid),  a.  [Gr.  tti'Stikos  an  ape  + 
-oid.']  (Zool.)  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Pithecia, 
or  subfamily  Pithecinse,  which  includes  the  saki,  oua- 
kari,  and  other  allied  South  American  monkeys. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  antliropoid  apes  in  particu- 
lar, or  to  the  higher  apes  of  the  Old  World,  collectively. 
Pith'ful  (-ful),  a.    Full  r.1    tth.    IR.']      W.  Browne. 
Plth'1-lY  (-^  '  '.tl>y  naanner. 

P*''    ■  \r  state  of  being  pithy. 

\  or  of  strength  ;  feeble. 
■p."     Gladstone. 
\a.  pockmark. 
'.hy  ;     robust.      f '.'  '' 
■■    '"-'cAi,     r. 


jlse,    unite,    r^ide,    full,   Up,   lim ;    pity ;    food,    t^ot ;    out,   oil ; 
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Plt'^a-ble  (plt'i-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  pitiable,  F.  pi- 
toyable.']  Deserving  pity  ;  worthy  of,  or  exciting,  com- 
passion ;  miserable  ;  lamentable  ;  piteous  ;  as,  pitiable 
persons;  a, pitiable  condition;  unliable  wretchedness. 

Syn.  —  Sorrowful ;  wof ul ;  sad.    See  Piteous. 

—  Plt'1-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Pit'i-a-bly,  adv. 

Plt'i-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  pities.  Gauden. 

Plt'i-tul  (-ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  pity;  tender-hearted; 
compassionate;  kind;  merciful;  sympathetic. 

The  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy.    James  v.  11. 

2.  Piteous  ;  lamentable  ;  eliciting  compassion. 

A  thing,  indeed,  very  pitiful  and  horrible.     Spenser. 

3.  To  be  pitied  for  littleness  or  meanness  ;  miserable  ; 
paltry ;  contemptible  ;  despicable. 

That  'b  villainous,  and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the 
tool  that  uses  it.  Shak. 

Syn.  —Despicable ;  mean ;  paltry.  See  Contemptible. 
— Plt'i-ful-ly,  adv. —Pifi-tvl-neas,  n. 

Pit'MesB,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  pity ;  hard-hearted  ; 
merciless ;  as,  a  pitiless  master ;  pitiless  elements. 

2.  Exciting  no  pity  ;  as,  a,  pitiless  condition. 

—  Plt'Uess-ly,  adv.  —  Plt'i-less-ness,  n. 

Pit'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Pitmen  (-men).  1.  One  who 
worl£3  in  a  pit,  as  in  mining,  in  sawing  timber,  etc. 

2.   (Mach.)  The  connecting  rod  in  a  sawmill ;  also, 
sometimes,  a  connecting  rod  in  other  ma-       a 
ohinery. 

Pl-tOt's' tube' (pe-toz' tuV).  (Hydraul.)       i 
A  bent  tube  used  to  determine  the  velocity 

of  running  water,  by  placing    the  curved   

end  imder  water,  and  observing  the  height  ^ 

to  which  the  fluid  rises  in  the  tube  ;  a  Isind 

of  current  meter.  '     ~ 

Plt'pan'  (pTt'pSnO,  n.  A  long,  flat-bot-  ^\^°ll  Tube, 
tomed  canoe,  used  for  the  navigation  of  riv-  of  the  Water, 
ers  and  lagoons  in  Central  America.  Sqnier. 

Pit'pat'  (pTt'pat'),  n.  &  adv.    See  Pitapat. 

Pit'ta  (pit'ta),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  a  large  group 
of  bright-colored  clamatorial 
birds  belonging  to  Pitta,  and 
allied  genera  of  the  family 
Pittidse.  Most  of  the  species 
are  varied  with  three  or  more 
colors,  such  as  blue,  green, 
crimson,  yellow,  purple,  and 
black.  They  are  called  also 
ground  thrushes,  and  Old 
World  ant  thrushes  ;  but  they 
are  not  related  to  the  true 
thruslies. 

S^^  The  pittas  are  most 
abundant  in  the  East  Indies,  Bengal  Ktta(Pt«acoronata). 
but    some   inhabit   Southern 

Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.    They  live  mostly  upon  the 
ground,  and  feed  upon  insects  of  various  kinds. 

Pit'ta-cal  (pifta-kSl),  n.  [Gr.  iriTxa,  Triiraa,  pitch  -f 
(MiAds  beautiful :  cf.  F.  pittacale.']  (Chem.)  A  dark  blue 
substance  obtained  from  wood  tar.  It  consists  of  hydro- 
carbons which  when  oxidized  form  the  orange-yellow 
eupittonic  compounds,  the  salts  of  which  are  dark  blue. 

Fit'tance  (pit'tans),  n.  [OE.  pitance,  pitaunce,  F. 
pitance;  cf.  It. pietanza,lAj. pitancia, pittantia, pictan- 
tia  ;  perh.  fr.  L.  pietas  pity,  piety,  or  perhaps  akin  to  E. 
petty.  Of.  Petty,  and  Pity.]  1.  An  allowance  of  food 
bestowed  in  charity ;  a  mess  of  victuals  ;  hence,  a  small 
charity  gift ;  a  dole.    "  A  goodpitaMmce."         Chaucer, 

One  half  only  of  fhis  pittance  was  ever  given  him  in  money. 

Macaulay. 

2.  A  meager  portion,  quantity,  or  allowance ;  an  incon- 
siderable salary  or  compensation.  "  The  small  pittance 
of  learning  they  received."  Sivift, 

The  inconsiderable  pittance  of  faithful  professors.    Fuller. 

Plt'ted  (-tSd),  a.  1.  Marked  with  little  pits,  as  in 
smallpox.     See  Pit,  v.  t.,  2. 

2.  [Bot.)  Having  minute  thin  spots;  as,  pitted  i\xcts 
in  the  vascular  parts  of  vegetable  tissue. 

Plt'ter  (-ter),  n.  A  contrivance  for  removing  the  pits 
'kova  peaches,  plums,  and  other  stone  fruit. 

Pit'ter,  V.  i.  To  make  a  pattering  sound ;  to  mur- 
mur; as,  pt<^erinj  streams.     \_Obs.'\  R.  Greene. 

Pit'tle-pat'tle  (plf  t'l-pSt't'l),  v.  i.  To  talk  unmean- 
ingly ;  to  chatter  or  prattle,     [it.]  Latimer. 

Pi-tU'1-ta-ry  (pt-tu'I-tfi-r^),  a.  [L.  pituita  phlegm, 
pituite :  cf.  F.  pituitaire.']  (Anat.)  (a)  Secreting  mucus 
or  phlegm ;  as,  the  pituitary  membrane,  or  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  nasal  cavities.  (6)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  pituitary  body ;  as,  the  pituitary  fossa. 

Pituitary  body  or  gland  (Anai.),  a  glandlike  body  of 
unknown  function,  situated  in  the  pituitary  fossa,  and 
connected  with  the  inf  undibulum  of  the  brain ;  the  hy- 
pophysis. —  Plttiltary  fosia  (Anat.),  the  ephippium. 

Plt'U-lte  (pit'ij-it),  71.     [L.  pituita:  cf.  F.  pituite. 
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Fucus;  phlegm. 

[L.  pituitosus:  cf.  F. 
iWing,  nit-  •;(■<>  ^i- 
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lence  ;  sympathy  ;  fellow-sufiering  ;  fellow-feeling.  — 
Pity,  Sympathy,  Compassion.  Sympathy  is  literally /e^ 
low-feeling,  and  therefore  requires  a  certain  degree  of 
equality  in  situation,  circumstances,  etc.,  to  its  fullest  ex- 
ercise. Compassion  is  deep  tenderness  for  another  under 
severe  or  inevitable  misfortune.  Pity  regards  its  object 
not  only  as  suffering,  but  weak,  and  hence  as  inferior. 

Plt'y  (pit'y ),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pitied  (-Id) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Pityino.]  1.  To  feel  pity  or  compassion  for;  to 
have  sympathy  with ;  to  compassionate ;  to  commiserate  ; 
to  have  tender  feelings  toward  (any  one),  awakened  by  a 
knowledge  of  suffering. 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them 
that  fear  him.  Fs.  ciii.  13. 

2.  To  move  to  pity  ;  —  used  impersonally.     [Obs."] 
\t  pitieth  them  to  see  her  in  the  dust.    Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

Pit'y,  V.  i.    To  be  compassionate ;  to  show  pity. 

I  will  mot  pity,  nor  spare,  nor  have  mercy.    Jer.  xiii.  14. 

Plt'y-ing,  a.  Expressing  pity;  as,  a  pitying  eye, 
glance,  or  word. — Pit'y-lng-ly,  adv. 

II  Plt'y-ri'a-sls  (pTt'I-ri'a-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iriTupi- 
o(7is,  f  r.  iri-Tvpov,  lit. ,  bran.]  {3Ied. )  A  superficial  affection 
of  the  skin,  characterized  by  irregular  patches  of  thin 
scales  which  are  shed  in  branlike  particles. 

II  Pityriasis  versicolor  [NL.l  (Med.),  a  parasitic  disease  of 
the  skin,  characterized  by  the  development  of  reddish  or 
brownish  patches. 

Pit'y-roid  (ptt'I-roid),  a.  [Gr.  n-irupoi'  bran  -f  -aid.] 
Having  the  form  of,  or  resembling,  bran.  Smart. 

II  Pl'i  (pe'u),  adv.  [It.,  from  L.  plus.  See  Plus.] 
{Mus.)  A  little  more ;  as,  piu  allegro,  a  little  more 
briskly. 

PiV'Ot  (pTv'iit),  n.  [F. ; 
prob.  akin  to  It.  piva  pipe,  F. 
pipe.  See  Pipe.]  1.  A  fixed 
pin  or  short  axis,  on  the  end  of 
which  a  wheel  or  other  body 
turns. 

2.  The  end  of  a  shaft  or  ar- 
bor which  rests  and  turns  in  a 
support ;  as,  the  pivot  of  an 
arbor  in  a  watch. 

3.  Hence,  figuratively :  A  turning  point  or  condition ; 
that  on  wliich  important  results  depend ;  as,  the  pivot  of 
an  enterprise. 

4.  (Mil.)  The  officer  or  soldier  who  simply  turns  in  his 
pla«e  while  the  company  or  line  moves  around  him  in 
wheeling ;  —  called  also  pivot  man. 

Pivot  bridge,  a  form  of  drawbridge  in  which  one  span, 
called  the  pivot  span,  turns  about  a  central  vertical  axis. 
—  Pivot  gun,  a  gun  mounted  on  a  pivot  or  revolving  car- 
riage, so  as  to  turn  in  any  direction.  —  Pivot  tooth  (Den- 
tistry),  an  artificial  crown  attached  to  the  root  of  a  natu- 
ral tooth  by  a  pin  or  peg. 

Piv'ot,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pivoted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Pivoting.]    To  place  on  a  pivot.  Clarke. 

Plv'Ot-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pivot  or  turn- 
ing point ;  belonging  to,  or  constituting,  a  pivot ;  of  the 
nature  of  a  pivot;  as,  the  pivotal  opportunity  of  a  ca- 
reer ;  the  pivotal  position  in  a  battle. 

PlX  (piks),  n.  &  V.    See  Pyx. 

Pix'y  )  (-i),  n.  ;  pi.  Pixies  (-Tz).     [For  Pucksy,  from 

Pix'le  )  Puck.']  1.  An  old  English  name  for  a  fairy ; 
an  elf.     [Written  also  picfoy.] 

2.  (Bot.)  A  low  creeping  evergreen  plant  (Pyzidan- 
thera  barbulata),  with  mosslike  leaves  and  little  white 
blossoms,  found  in  New  Jersey  and  southward,  where  it 
flowers  in  earliest  spring. 

Pixy  ring,  a  fairy  ring  or  circle.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  Pixy 
stool  (Bot.),  a  toadstool  or  mushroom.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Plx'y-led'  (-ISd'),  a.    Led  by  pixies ;  bevpildered. 

II PlZ'zl-ca'tO  (pet'se-ka'tS).  [It.,  pinched.]  (Mus.) 
A  direction  to  violinists  to  pluck  the  string  with  the  fin- 
ger, instead  of  using  the  bow.     (Abbrev.  pizz.) 

Plz'zle  (pTz'z'l),  n.  [Cf.  Prov.  G.  pissel,  pesel,  pei- 
sel,  peserich,  D.  pees  a  tendon  or  spring.]  The  penis ;  — 
so  called  in  some  animals,  as  the  bull.  Shak. 

Pla'ca-bU'i-ty  (pla'ka-bTl'i-ty),  n.  [h.  placabilitas  : 
cf.  F.  placabiliie.'i  The  quality  or  state  of  being  placa- 
ble or  appeasable  ;  placable  disposition. 

Pla'ca-ble  (pla'k4-b'l),  a.  [L.  placabilis,  fr.  placare 
to  quiet,  pacify :  cf.  F.  placable.  See  Placate.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  appeased  or  pacified ;  ready  or  wilhng  to  be 
pacified ;  willing  to  forgive  or  condone. 

Methought  I  saw  )mn  placable  and  mild.  Milton. 

Pla'ca-ble-neSB,  n.    The  quality  of  being  placable. 

Pla-card'  (pla^kard'  or  plSk'ard;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
plaquer  to  lay  or  clap  on,  plaque  plate,  tablet ;  probably 
from  Dutch,  cf.  T>.  plakken  to  paste,  post  u^,plak  a  flat 
piece  of  wood.]  1.  A  public  proclamation ;  a  manifesto 
or  edict  issued  by  authority.     [Obs.l 

AW  placards  or  edicts  are  published  in  his  name.     Howell. 

2.  Permission  given  by  authority;  a  license ;  as,  to  give 
a,  placard  to  do  something.     [Obs.]  _      Fuller. 

3.  A  written  or  printed  paper,  as  an  advertisement  or 
a  declaration,  posted,  or  to  be  posted,  in  a  public  place  ; 
a  poster. 

4.  (Anc.  Armor)  An  extra  plate  on  the  .'ower  part  of 
^  T  breastplate  or  backplate.  Planche. 

[Cf.  Placket.]  A  kind  of  stomacher,  often  adorned 
wels,  worn  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  later. 
ard',  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Placarded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
ACARDING.]     1.  To  post  placards  upon  or  with- 
nlacard  a  wall ;  to  placard  the  city. 

•^ce  by  placards  ;  as,  to  placard  a  sale, 
"^t),  n.    Same  as  Placard,  4  &  5. 

V.  t.     [imp.   &  p.  p.   Placated 

n.  Placating.]     [L.  placatus,  p. 

akin  to  placere  to  please.     See 

acify;  to  conciliate.   "Tliere- 

'  and  placated."     Cudworth. 

n.     [li.  placotio.']    The  act 
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courtyard,  from  Gr.  irkaTela  a  street,  properly  fem.  of 
TrAaru's  flat,  broad  ;  akin  to  Skr.  prthu,  Lith.  platus.  Cf. 
Flawn,  Piazza,  Plate,  Plaza.]  1.  Any  portion  of 
space  regarded  as  measured  off  or  distinct  from  all  other 
space,  or  as  appropriated  to  some  definite  object  or  use ; 
position  ;  ground  ;  site  ;  spot ;  rarely,  unbounded  space. 
Here  is  the /jtoce  appointed.  Shak- 

Vf  hut  place  can  be  for  us 
Within  heaven's  bound  ;'  Hilton. 

The  word  place  has  sometimes  a  more  confused  sense,  and 
stands  for  that  space  which  any  body  takes  up  ;  and  so  the  uni- 
verse is  a  ^j^ace.  Locke, 

2.  A  broad  way  in  a  city ;  an  open  space  ;  an  area ;  a 
court  or  short  part  of  a  street  open  only  at  one  end. 
"  Hangman  boys  in  the  marketplace."  Shak, 

3.  A  position  which  is  occupied  and  held  ;  a  dwelling ; 
a  mansion  ;  a  village,  town,  or  city ;  a  fortified  town  or 
post ;  a  stronghold ;  a  region  or  country. 

Are  you  native  of  this  place  ?  Shak. 

4.  Rank  ;  degree  ;  grade  ;  order  of  priority,  advance- 
ment, dignity,  or  importance  ;  especially,  social  rank  or 
position  ;  condition  ;  also,  official  station ;  occupation ; 
calling.    "The  enervating  magic  of  ^tace."    Hawthorne. 

Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants.  Bacon, 

I  know  my  place  as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs.    Shak, 

5.  Vacated  or  relinquished  space ;  room  ;  stead  (the 
departure  or  removal  of  another  being  or  thing  being  im- 
plied).    "  In  pZace  of  Lord  Bassanio."  Shak. 

6.  A  definite  portion  or  passage  of  a  document. 

The  ^Zace  of  the  scripture  which  he  read  was  this.    Acts  viii.  32. 

7.  Ordinal  relation  ;  position  in  the  order  of  proceed- 
ing ;  as,  he  said  in  the  first  place. 

8.  Eeception ;  effect ;  —  implying  the  making  room  for. 

My  word  hath  no  place  in  you.         John  viii.  .37. 

9.  (Ast)^on.)  Position  in  the  heavens,  as  of  a  heavenly 
body  ;  —  usually  defined  by  its  right  ascension  and  dec- 
lination, or  by  its  latitude  and  longitude. 

Place  of  arms  (Mil.),  a  place  calculated  for  the  rendez- 
vous of  men  in  arms,  etc.,  as  a  fort  which  affords  a  safe 
retreat  for  hospitals,  magazuies,  etc.  Wilhelm.  —  High 
place  (ScripD.a,  mount  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered. 

Him  that  offereth  in  the  high  place."  Jer.  xlviii.  35. 
—  In  place,  in  proper  position ;  timely.  —  Out  of  place, 
inappropriate ;  ill-timed ;  as,  his  remarks  were  out  of 
place.  —  Place  kick  (Football),  the  act  of  kicking  the  ball 
after  it  has  been  placed  on  the  ground.  —  Place  name, 
the  name  of  a  place  or  locality.  London  Academy.  — 
To  give  place,  to  make  room  ;  to  yield ;  to  give  way ;  to 
give  advantage.  "Neither  give  place  to  the  devil." 
Eph.  iv.  27.  "  Let  aU  the  rest  give  place,"  Shak,  —To 
have  place,  to  have  a  station,  room,  or  seat ;  as,  such 
desires  can  have  no  place  in  a  good  heart.  —  To  take 
place,  (a)  To  come  to  pass ;  to  occur ;  as,  the  ceremony 
will  not  take  place,  (b)  To  take  precedence  or  priority. 
Addison,  (c)  To  take  effect ;  to  prevail.  "  If  your  doc- 
trine toi-es  «/ace. "  Berkeley.  But  none  of  these  ex- 
cuses would  ^17 i-e  place,"  Spenser.  —  To  take  the  place 
of,  to  be  substituted  for. 

Syn.  —  Situation  ;  seat ;  abode ;  position ;  locality ;  lo- 
cation ;  site ;  spot ;  office ;  employment ;  charge ;  func- 
tion ;  trust ;  ground ;  room ;  stead. 

Place  (plas),  v,  t,  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Placed  (plast) ;  p. 
i>r.  &  j; J.  re.  Placing  (pla'sing).]  [Cf.  F.  placer.  See 
Place,  «.]  1.  To  assign  a  place  to ;  to  put  in  a  particu- 
lar spot  or  place,  or  in  a  certain  relative  position ;  to  di- 
rect to  a  particular  place  ;  to  fix;  to  settle;  to  locate; 
as,  to  place  a  book  on  a  shelf  ;  to  place  balls  in  tennis. 

Upon  my  head  they  placed  a  fruitless  crown.        Shak. 

2.  To  put  or  set  in  a  particular  rank,  office,  or  posi-  \ 
tion  ;  to  surround  with  particular  circumstances  or  rela- 
tions in  life ;  to  appoint  to  a  certain  station  or  condition 
of  life ;  as,  in  whatever  sphere  one  is  placed. 

Place  such  over  them  to  be  rulers.    Ex.  xviii.  21. 

3.  To  put  out  at  interest ;  to  invest ;  to  loan ;  as,  to 
place  money  in  a  bank. 

4.  To  set ;  to  fix ;  to  repose ;  as,  to  place  confidence 
in  a  friend.     "My  resolution 'spfaced."  Shah. 

5.  To  attribute ;  to  ascribe  ;  to  set  down. 

Place  it  for  her  chief  virtue.  Shak. 

To  place  (a  person),  to  identify  him.    [Colloq.  U.  <S.] 

Syn.  —  See  Put. 

II  Pla-ce'bO  (pla-se'b6),  n.  [L.,  I  shall  please,  fut.  of 
placere  to  please.]  1.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  The  first  antiphon 
of  the  vespers  for  the  dead. 

2.  (Med.)  A  prescription  intended  to  humor  or  satisfy. 

To  sing  placebo,  to  agree  with  one  in  his  opinion  ;  to  be 
complaisant  to.  Chaucer, 

Place'ful  (plas'ful),  a.   In  the  appointed  place.  [06s.] 

Place'less,  a.     Having  no  place  or  office. 

Place'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Placemen  (-men).  One 
who  holds  or  occupies  a  place ;  one  who  has  an  office  un- 
der government.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Place'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  placement.']  X.  The 
act  of  placing,  or  the  state  of  being  placed. 

2.  Position;  place. 

Pla-cen'ta  (pla-sSn'tJ),  re. ;  pi.  L.  PLACENT.a;  (-te),  E. 
Placentas  (-taz).  [L.,  a  cake,  Gr.  irAaxous  a  flat  cake, 
from  jrAaKoet?  flat,  fr.  TrAa^,  ttAoucos,  anything  flat  and 
broad.]  1.  (Anat.)  The  vascular  appendage  which  con- 
nects the  fetus  with  the  parent,  and  is  cast  off  in  parturi- 
tion vrith  the  afterbirth. 

IS^"  In  most  mammals  the  placenta  is  principally  de- 
veloped from  the  allantois  and  chorion,  and  tufts  of  vas- 
cular vilU  on  its  surface  penetrate  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  parental  uterus,  and  thus  establish  a  nutritive  and 
excretory  connection  between  the  blood  of  the  fetus  and 
that  of  the  parent,  though  the  blood  itself  does  not  flow 
from  one  to  the  other. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  part  of  a  pistil  or  fruit  to  which  the 
ovules  or  seeds  are  attached. 

Pla-cen'tal  (-tal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pla- 
centa ;  having,  or  characterized  by  having,  a  placenta^ 
as,  a.  placental  mammal. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Placentalia. 

Pla-cen'tal,  n.    (Zodl.)  One  of  the  Placentalia. 
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llPlac'en-ta'll-a(plSs'en-ta'lT-a),n.pZ.  [NL.]  {Zool.) 
A  division  of  Mammalia  including  those  tliat  have  a  pla- 
centa, or  al!  tlie  orders  above  the  marsupials. 

Pla-cen'ta-ry  (pla-sen'ta^ry),  a.  Having  reference  to 
the  placenta  ;  as,  the placentari,  system  of  classification. 

Plac'en-ta'tion  (plas'en-ta'shiSn),  m.  1.  (^kq;;.)  The 
mode  of  formation  of  tlie  placenta  in  different  animals ; 
as,  the  placentaiion  of  mammals. 

2.  (Sot.)  The  mode  in  wliich  the  placenta  is  arranged 
or  composed;  as,  axile placental io7i;  paiietnlplacenlation. 

PlaC'en-tU'er-OUS  (-tif'er-iis),  a.  IPlacenIa  -f-  -fer- 
ous.^     (Bot.  &  Zo'ol.)  Having  or  producing  a  placenta. 

Pla-cen'ti-form  (pla-seu'ti-fSrm),  a.  IPlacenta  -f- 
-form.^  {Bot.)  Having  the  shape  of  a  placenta,  or  circu- 
lar thickened  disk  somewhat  thinner  about  the  middle. 

Pla-cen'tious  (-shus),  a.  [See  Please.]  Pleasing; 
amiable.     [Ofe.]     "  A. placeniious  ■person."  Fuller. 

Place'-proud'  (plas'proud'),  a.  Proud  of  rank  or 
office.  Beau.  <&  Fl. 

Pla'cer  (pla'ser),  n.  One  who  places  or  sets.  Spenser. 

Plac'er  (plSs'er  ;  Sp.  pla-ther'),  n.  [Sp.]  A  deposit 
of  earth,  sand,  or  gravel,  containing  valuable  mineral  in 
particles,  especially  by  the  side  of  a  river,  or  in  the  bed 
of  a  mountain  torrent.    [U.  <S.] 

II  Pla'cet  (pla'sSt),  n.  [L.  placet  it  pleases.]  1.  A 
vote  of  assent,  as  of  the  governing  body  of  a  university, 
of  an  ecclesiastical  council,  etc. 

2.  Tlie  assent  of  the  civil  power  to  the  promulgation 

of  an  ecclesiastical  ordinance.  Shipley. 

The  king  ,  ,  .  annulled  the  royoXplacet.    J.  P.  Peters. 

Plac'ld  (plSs'Id),  a.  [L.  placidus,  originally,  pleas- 
ing, mild,  from  placere  to  please :  cf.  F.  placide.  See 
Please.]  Pleased;  contented;  unruffled;  undisturbed; 
serene  ;  peaceful ;  tranquil ;  quiet ;  gentle.  "  ThaX  placid 
aspect  and  meek  regard."  Milton.  "Sleeping  .  .  .  the 
placid  sleep  of  infancy."  3Iacaulay. 

Pla-Cid'i-ty  (pla-sTd'T-tJ^),  re.  [L.  placiditas :  cf.  F. 
placidite.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  placid  ;  calm- 
ness; serenity.  Hawthorne. 

Plac'ld-ly  (plSs'5fd-iy),  adv.    In  a  placid  manner. 

Plac'id-ness,  «.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  placid. 

Plac'lt  (plas'it),  n.  [L.  placitum.  See  Plea.]  A 
decree  or  determination  ;  a  dictum.  \_Obs.']  "The  plac- 
its  and  opinions  of  other  philosophers."  Evelyn. 

PlaC'i-tO-ry  (-tS-rJ^),  a.  [See  Placit.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  pleas  or  pleading,  in  courts  of  law.   \_Obs.']  Clayton. 

II  Plac'l-tum  (plSs'T-tiim),  re.  /  pi.  Placita  (-ta).  [LL. 
See  Placit.]  1.  A  public  court  or  assembly  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  over  which  the  sovereign  presided  when  a  con- 
sultation was  held  upon  affairs  of  state.        Brande  &  C. 

2.  (Old  Eng.  Law)  A  court,  or  a  cause  in  court. 

3.  (Law)  A  plea ;  a  pleading ;  a  judicial  proceeding ; 
a  suit.  Burrill. 

Plack  (pl5k),  re.  [F.  plague  a  plate  of  metal.  Cf. 
Plaque.]  A  small  copper  coin  formerly  current  in  Scot- 
land, worth  less  than  a  cent. 

With  not  a  plack  in  the  pocket  of  the  poet.    Prof.  Wilson. 

Plack'et  (-St),  n.  [F.  plaquer  to  lay  or  clap  on.  See 
Placard.]  1.  A  petticoat,  esp.  an  under  petticoat ; 
hence,  a  cant  term  for  a  woman.     \_Obs.']       Beau.  &  Fl. 

2.  The  opening  or  slit  left  in  a  petticoat  or  skirt  for 
convenience  in  putting  it  on  ;  —  called  also  placket  hole. 

3.  A  woman's  pocket. 

Plac'O-derm  (pI5k'o-derm),  n.  [Gr.  irAdif ,  TrAaxo's,  tab- 
let +  S^pf-a-  skin.]     {Paleon. )  One  of  the  Placodermi. 

Plac'O-der'mal  (-der'mol),  a.  (Paleon.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  placoderms ;  like  the  placoderms. 

II  Plac'0-der'ma-ta  (-ma-ta),  re.  ^;.  [NL.]  (Paleon.) 
Same  as  Placodebmi. 

II  Plac'O-der'mi  (-ml),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jrArif,  ttKo.- 
(to!,  a  tablet  -f-  Sipfia  skin.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  group 
of  fishes,  supposed  to  be  ganoids.  The  body  and  head 
were  covered  with  large  bony  plates.  See  lllust.  under 
Pterichthys,  and  Coccosteus. 

Plac'O-ga'noId  (plSk'o-ga'noid  or  plSk'o-gSn'oid),  a. 
(Zo'ol. )  Pertaining  to  the  Placoganoidei. 

II  Plac'0-ga-nol'de-i  (plSk'o-ga-noi'de-I),  re.  ^?.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  irAoi^,  ttAokos,  a  tablet  -f-  NL.  ganoidei.  See  Ga- 
noidel]  (Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  ganoid  fishes  including 
those  that  have  large  external  bony  plates  and  a  cartilagi- 
nous skeleton. 

PlaC'Old  (plSk'oid),  a.  [Gr.  n-Aaf,  n-AaKc';,  a  tablet  -f 
■oid.2  (Zo'ol.)  Platelike ;  having  irregular,  platelike,  bony 
scales,  often  bearing  spines  ;  pertaining  to  the  placoids. 

PlaC'Oid,  re.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  Any 
fish  having  placoid  scales,  as  the 
sharks,     (b)  One  of  the  Placoides. 

II  Pla-col'des  (pla-koi'dez),  re. 
pi.  [NL.]  (.^ooZ.)  Agroup  of  fishes 
.including  the  sharks  and  rays ;  the 
Elasmobranchii ;  —  called  also  Pla- 
eoidei. 

PIa-COid'1-an  (pla-koid'I-an),  re. 
(Zo'ol. )  One  of  the  placoids. 

II  Pla-coph'0-ra  (pl4-k8f'o-ra), 
n.  pi.  [NL. ,  f rom  Gr.  TrAaf ,  irAoKos, 
tablet  -|-  i\>ipeiv  to  bear.]  (Zo'ol.) 
A  division  of  gastropod  MoUusca, 
including  the  chitons.  The  back  is 
covered  by  eight  shelly  plates. 
Called  also  Polyplacophora.  See 
lllust.  under  Chiton,  and  Iso- 
pleura. 

H  Pla'ga  (pla'g4),  n.  ;  pi.  Plag^ 
(-je).     [L.  plaga  a  blow,  a  welt,  a  stripe.]    (Zo'ol.)  A 
stripe  of  color. 

Pla'gal  (pla'gal),  a.  [F.,  from  Gr.  TrAayio;  sidewise, 
slanting.]  (Mus.)  Having  a  scale  running  from  the  dom- 
inant to  its  octave  ;  —  said  of  certain  old  church  modes 
or  tunes,  as  opposed  to  those  called  authentic,  which  ran 
from  the  tonic  to  its  octave. 

Plagid  cadence,  a  cadence  in  which  the  final  chord  on 
the  tonic  is  preceded  by  the  chord  on  the  subdominant. 


One  of  the  Placophora 
( Trachydermon  rtt- 
fier).  a  Anterior 
Plate  i  b  One  of 
Central  Plates  ;  c 
Posterior  Plate  ;  ii 
Insertion  Plates. 


Pla'gate  (pla'gtt),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Having  plagae,  or  irreg- 
ular elongated  color  spots. 

Plage  (plaj),  n.  [_¥.,  iv. 'L.  plaga.']  A  region  ;  coun- 
try.    [Obs.]     ^' The  plages  oi  the  noTth."  Chaucer. 

Pla'gla-rism  (pla'ja-rTz'm  or  pla'jT-a- ;  277),  re.  [Cf. 
'F.  plagiarisme.]     1.  The  act  or  practice  of  plagiarizing. 

2.  That  which  is  plagiarized. 

Pla'gla-rist  (-rTst),  re.  One  who  plagiarizes,  or  pur- 
loins the  words,  writings,  or  ideas  of  another,  and  passes 
them  off  as  his  own ;  a  literary  tliief ;  a  plagiary. 

Pla'gla-rize  (-riz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Plagiarized 
(-rizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Plagiarizing.]  To  steal  or 
purloin  from  the  writings  of  another ;  to  appropriate 
without  due  acknowledgment  (the  ideas  or  expressions 
of  another). 

Pla'gia-rize,  v.  i.    To  commit  plagiarism. 

Pla'gia-ry  (-ry),  re.  ;  pi.  Plagiaries  (-riz).  [L.  plagi- 
arius  a  kidnaper,  a  literary  thief,  fr.  plagium  kidnap- 
ing ;  cf.  plaga  a  net,  perh.  akin  to  E.  plait :  cf.  F.  pla- 
giaire.']     1.  Amanstealer;  a  kidnaper.     \_Obs.'] 

2.  One  who  purloins  another's  expressions  or  ideas, 
and  offers  them  as  his  own  ;  a  plagiarist.  Dryden. 

3.  Plagiarism ;  literary  theft.  Milton. 

Pla'gte-ry,  a.    1.  Kidnaping.   [Ofo.]        E.  Browne. 

2.  Practicing  plagiarism.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pla'gl-he'dral  (pla'jl-he'dral),  a.  [Gr.  irAayio;  ob- 
lique -)-  'ihpa.  base,  seat.]  (Crystallog.)  Having  an  oblique 
spiral  arrangement  of  planes,  as  levogyrate  and  dextro- 
gyrate crystals. 

Pla'gi-0-Ce-phal'lC  (pla'jT-o-Se-fai'lk),  a.  [Gr.  Trka- 
Ytos  oblique  -p  Kv^aKri  the  head.]  (Anat.)  Having  an 
oblique  lateral  deformity  of  the  skull. 

Pla'gl-0-ceph'a-ly  (-sSf'a-ly),  re.  (Anat.)  Oblique  lat- 
eral deformity  of  the  skull. 

PIa'gl-0-clase  (-klas),  re.  [Gr.  TrAayios  oblique  -j-  KXav 
to  break.]  (Min.)  A  general  term  used  of  any  triclinic 
feldspar.    See  the  Note  under  Feldspar. 

Pla'gi-0-nlte  (-nit),  re.  [Gr.  TrAa-yio?  oblique.  So  called 
in  allusion  to  its  unusually  oblique  crystallization.] 
(Min.)  A  sulphide  of  lead  and  antimony,  of  a  blackish 
lead -gray  color  and  metallic  luster. 

Pla'gl-0-Stom'a-tOUS  (-stSm'a-tus),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Same 
as  Plagiostomous. 

Pla'gl-O-Stome  (pla'ji-6-stom),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the 
Plagiostomi. 

II  Pla'gi-OS'tO-mi  (-os'to-mi),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
TrAayios  slanting  -f-  crTo^aa,  -aros,  mouth.]  (Zo'ol.)  An 
order  of  fishes  including  the  sharks  and  rays  ;  —  called 
also  Plagiostomata. 

Pla'gl-OS'to-mous  (-mus),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  relating 
to  the  Plagiostomi. 

II  Pla'gl-0-trem'a-ta  (-o-trgm'a-ta),  n.pl.  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr. 
TrAayios  slanting  -\-  rpij/aa,  rp^juaTOS,  a  hole.]  (Zo'ol.) 
Same  as  LEPiDosAtmiA. 

Pla'gl-0-trop'ic  (-troptk),  a.  [Gr.  7rAayio5  aslant  -|- 
TpeTreu/ to  turn.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  longer  axis  inclined 
away  from  the  vertical  line. 

II  Pla'gl-um  (pla'jT-um),  re.  [L.]  (Civil  Law)  Man- 
stealing;  kidnaping. 

Pla-gose'  (pla-gos'),  a.  [L.plagosus.  See  Plague.] 
Fond  of  flogging ;  as,  aplagose  master.     [iJ.] 

Plague  (plag),  re.  [L.  plaga  a  blow,  stroke,  plague ; 
akin  to  Gr.  TrArjy^,  fr.  7rAija-<T6iv  to  strike ;  cf.  L.  plangere 
to  strike,  beat.  Cf.  Plaint.]  1.  That  which  smites, 
wounds,  or  troubles ;  a  blow ;  a  calamity ;  any  afflictive 
evil  or  torment ;  a  great  trial  or  vexation.  Shak. 

And  men  blasphemed  God  for  the  plague  of  hail.  Wyclif. 
The  different p/offue  of  each  calamity.  Shak. 

2.  (Med.)  An  acute  malignant  contagious  fever,  that 
often  prevails  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Turkey,  and  has 
at  times  visited  the  large  cities  of  Europe  with  frightful 
mortality ;  hence,  any  pestilence  ;  as,  the  great  London 
plague.    "  A  plague  upon  the  people  fell."      Tennyson. 

Cattle  plague.  See  Rinderpest.  —  Plague  mark.  Plague 
spot,  a  spot  or  mark  of  the  plague ;  hence,  a  token  of 
something  incurable. 

Plague,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Plagued  (plagd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Plaguing.]  1.  To  infest  or  afflict  with  disease, 
calamity,  or  natural  evil  of  any  kind. 

Thus  were  they  plagued 
And  worn  with  famine.  Milton. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  vex ;  to  tease  ;  to  harass. 

She  wiW  plague  the  man  that  loves  her  most.    Spenser. 

SjTi.  —  To  vex ;  torment ;  distress  ;  afflict ;  harass ; 
annoy ;  tease ;  tantalize ;  trouble ;  molest ;  embarrass ; 
perplex. 

Plague'ful  (-ful),  a.  Abounding,  or  infecting,  with 
plagues ;  pestilential ;  as,  plagueful  exhalations. 

Plague'leSS,  a.     Free  from  plagues  or  the  plague. 

Pla'guer  (pla'ger),  re.     One  vi'ho  plagues  or  aimoys. 

Pla'gui-ly  (pla'gi-IJ^),  adv.  In  a  plaguing  manner  ; 
vexatiously  ;  extremely.  [_Colloq.'\  "  Ronsard  is  so  pta- 
guily  stiff  and  stately."  Landor. 

Pla'guy  (pla'gy),  a.  Vexatious ;  troublesome  ;  tor- 
menting;  as,  a  ^iagrw)/ horse.  \Colloq.'\  Also  used  ad- 
verbially ;  as,  "  He  is  so  plaguy  proud."  Shak 
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Plaice  (plas),  re.    [F. 
plaisc,    plais,    prob. 
fr.  L.  platessa  flatfish, 
plaice.     See  Place.] 
(Zo'ol.)  (a) 
A    Euro- 
pean food 
fish(PZ«H- 
ronectes 
platessa),  allied   to  the 
flounder,    and   growing 
to  the  weight  of  eight 
or  ten  pounds  or  more. 
(6)   A  large    American 
flounder   (Paralichtkys 
dentatus ;  —  called  also  brail,  puckermouth,  and  summer 


European  Plaice.    ()^) 


flounder.    The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  allied' 
species.     [Written  also  p/n/se.] 

Plaice  mouth,  a  mouth  like  that  of  a  plaice  ;  a  small  or 
wry  mouth.    [R.]  B.  Jonson. 

Plaid  (pISd  ;  in  Scot,  plad ;  277),  n.  [Gael,  plaide  a 
blanket  or  plaid,  contr.  fr.  peallaid  a  sheepskin,  fr.  peall 
a  skin  or  hide.  Cf.  Pillion.]  1.  A  rectangular  garment 
or  piece  of  cloth,  usually  made  of  the  checkered  material 
called  tartan,  but  sometimes  of  plain  gray,  or  gray  with 
black  stripes.     It  is  worn  by  both  sexes  in  Scotland. 

2.  Goods  of  any  quality  or  material  of  the  pattern  of  a 
plaid  or  tartan  ;  a  checkered  cloth  or  pattern. 

Plaid,  a.  Having  a  pattern  or  colors  which  resemble 
a  Scotch  plaid ;  checkered  or  marked  with  bars  or  stripes 
at  right  angles  to  one  another ;  as,  plaid  muslin. 

Plaid'ed,  a.  1.  Of  the  material  of  which  plaids  are 
made;  tartan.     " In plaided  vest."  Wordsworth. 

2.  Wearing  a  plaid.  Campbell. 

Plaid'ing  (plad'Ing  or  plad'-),  re.     Plaid  cloth. 

Plain  (plan),  V.  i.     [OE.  pluyne,  pleyne,  fr.  F.  plain- 

dre.    See  Plaint.]    To  lament ;  to  bewail ;  to  complain. 

[Archaic  &  Poetic]  Milton. 

We  with  piteous  heart  unto  you  pleyne.      Chaucer. 

Plain,  V.  t.  To  lament ;  to  mourn  over ;  as,  to  plain 
a  loss.     [Archaic  &  Poetic]  Sir  J.  Harrington, 

Plain,  a.  [Compar.  Plainer  (-er);  superl.  Plain- 
est.] [F.,  level,  flat,  fr.  L.  planus,  perhaps  akin  to  E. 
floor.  Cf.  Llano,  Piano,  Plan,  Plane  level,  a  level  sur- 
face.] 1.  Without  elevations  or  depressions ;  flat ;  level ; 
smooth ;  even.     See  Plane. 

The  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places p/am. 

Isa.  xl.  i. 

2.  Open ;  clear  ;  unencumbered ;  equal ;  fair. 

Our  troops  beat  an  army  in  plain  fight.  Felton. 

3.  Not  intricate  or  difficult ;  evident ;  manifest ;  obvi- 
ous; clear;  unmistakable.     '"T  is  a  plain  ca,se."  Shak. 

4.  (a)  Void  of  extraneous  beauty  or  ornament ;  with- 
out conspicuous  embellishment ;  not  rich  ;  simple.  (6) 
Not  highly  cultivated  ;  unsophisticated  ;  free  from  show 
or  pretension  ;  simple  ;  natural  ;  homely ;  common. 
"P/om  yet  pious  Christians."  Hammond.  ^^The plain 
people."  A.  Lincoln,  (c)  Free  from  affectation  or 
disguise ;  candid  ;  sincere  ;  artless ;  honest ;  frank.  "An 
honest  mind,  and  plain."  Shak.  (d)  Not  luxurious; 
not  highly  seasoned  ;  simple ;  as,  plain  food,  (e)  With- 
out beauty;  not  handsome  ;  homely;  as,  ap?am  woman. 
(/ )  Not  variegated,  dyed,  or  figured  ;  as,  plain  muslin. 
(g)  Not  much  varied  by  modulations ;  as,  a  plain  tune. 

Plain  battle,  open  battle  ;  pitched  battle.  [Obs.]  Chau- 
cer.—'Plain  chant.  (Mus.)  Same  as  Plain  song,  helow. — 
Plain  chavUNaut.),  a  chart  laid  down  on  Mercator's  projec- 
tion. —  Plain  dealer,  (a)  One  who  practices  plain  dealing. 
(6)  A  simpleton.  [Obs.]  /SAoi.  —  Plain  dealing.  See  under 
Dealing.  —  Plain  molding  (Join.),  molding  of  which  the 
surfaces  are  plain  figures.  —  Plain  sewing,  sewing  of  seams 
by  simple  and  common  stitches,  in  distinction  from  fancy 
work,  embroidery,  etc. ;  —  distinguished  also  from  de- 
signing and  fitting  garments.  —  Plain  song,  (a)  The  Gre- 
gorian chant,  OT  canto  fermo;  the  prescribed  melody  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  service,  sung  in  unison,  in  tones  of 
equal  length,  and  rarely  extending  beyond  the  compass 
of  an  octave.  (6)  A  simple  melody.  —  Plain  speaking, 
plainness  or  bluntness  of  speech. 

Syn.  — Level;  flat;  smooth;  open;  artless;  unaffect- 
ed ;  undisguised  ;  frank  :  sincere  ;  honest ;  candid  ;  ingen- 
uous ;  unembelllshed  ;  downright ;  blunt ;  clear ;  simple  ; 
distinct ;  manifest ;  obvious ;  apparent.    See  Manifest. 

Plain,  adv.  In  a  plain  manner ;  plainly.  "  To  speak 
short  and ptewre."  Chaucer.  "To  tell  you^te're."  Shak. 

Plain,  re.    [Cf.  OF.  plaigne,  F.  plaine.   See  Plain,  a.] 

1.  Level  land;  usually,  an  open  field  or  a  broad 
stretch  of  land  with  an  even  surface,  or  a  surface  little 
varied  by  inequalities ;  as,  the  plain  of  Jordan ;  the 
American  plains,  or  prairies. 

Descending  fro  the  mountain  into  playn.     Chaucer. 
Him  the  Ammonite 
Worshiped  in  Rabba  and  her  watery  p?ajH.       Milton. 

2.  A  field  of  battle.     [Obs.]  Arbuthnot. 

Lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain.  Shak. 

Plain,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Plained  (pland) ;  p.  pr.  & 
1)6.  re.  Plaining.]  [Cf.  Plane,  xj.]  1.  To  plane  or  level ; 
to  make  plain  or  even  on  the  surface,     [i?.] 

We  would  rake  Europe  rather,  plain  the  East.     Wither. 

2.  To  make  plain  or  manifest ;  to  explain. 

What 's  dumb  in  show,  I  '11  plain  in  speech.        Shak. 

Plain'ant  (-ant),  re.  [See  1st  Plain.]  (Law)  One 
who  makes  complaint ;  the  plaintiff.     [Obs.] 

Plaln'-deal'ing  (-del'Tng),  a.  Practicing  plain  deal- 
ing ;  artless.    See  Plain  dealing,  under  Dealing.   Shak. 

Plain'-heart'ed  (-hart'ed),  a.  Frank ;  sincere ;  art- 
less.   Miiion.  —  Plaln'-heart'ed-ness,  re. 

Flain'lng,  re.     Complaint.     [Poetic]  Shak. 

Plaln'ing,  a.     Complaining.     [Poetic]  Bryant. 

Plain'-lald'  (plan'liid'),  a.  (Aaul.)  Consistiug  of 
strands  twisted  together  in  the  ordinary  way ;  as,  a 
plain-laid  rope.     See  lllust.  of  Cordage. 

Plain'ly,  adv.     In  a  plain  manner  ;  clearly. 

Plain'neSS,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  plain. 

Plains'man  (planz'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  One 
who  lives  in  the  plains. 

Plain'-spo'ken  (plau'spo'k'n),  a.  Speaking  with  plain, 
unreserved  sincerity  ;  also,  spoken  sincerely  ;  as,  plain- 
spoken  words.  Dryden. 

Plaint  (plilnt),  re.  [OE.  plaintc,  pleynic,  F.  plainle, 
fr.  L.  plangere,  planctum  (planrta,  fem.  p.  p.),  to  beat, 
beat  the  breast,  lament.  Cf.  Complain,  Plague,  Plan- 
gent.] X.  Audible  expression  of  sorrow  ;  lamentation  ; 
compliiint ;  hence,  a  mournful  song ;  a  lament.  Chau- 
cer. "The  Psalmist's  mournful ^j/h/h/."  Wordsicorth. 
Thus  he  resolved,  but  first  from  inwnrd  prief 
His  bursting  passion  iwio  plaints  thus  poured.       Milton. 

2.  An  accusation  or  protest  on  account  of  an  injury. 

There  are  three  just  grounda  ol  wnr  with  Spain  :  one  ot 
plaint,  two  upon  defense.  liacim- 
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3.  (Law)  A  private  memorial  tendered  to  a  court,  in 
which  a  person  sets  forth  his  cause  of  action ;  the  exhib- 
iting of  an  action  in  writing.  Blacksione. 

Flalnt'Iul  (planf  ful),  a.  Containing  a  plaint ;  com- 
plaining ;  expressing  sorrow  with  an  au(fible  voice.  "  My 
plaintful  tongue."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Plain'tUf  (plan'ttf),  n.  [F.  plainllf  making  com- 
plaint, plaintive ;  in  Old  French  equiv.  to  plaignant 
complainant,  prosecutor,  fr.  plaindre.  See  Plaint,  and 
cf.  Plaintive.]  (Law)  One  who  commences  a  personal 
action  or  suit  to  obtain  a  remedy  for  an  injury  to  his 
rights  ;  —  opposed  to  defendant. 

Plain'tUf,  a.    See  Plaintive.     [06*.]  Prior. 

Plain'tive  (-tTv),  a.    [F.  plaintij.    See  Plaintiff,  «.] 

1.  Repining;  complaining;  lamenting.  Dryden. 

2.  Expressive  of  sorrow  or  melancholy  ;  mournful  j 
sad.     "  The  most  plaintive  ditty."  Landor. 

—  Plaln'tlve-ly,  adv.  —  Plaln'tlve-ness,  jv. 

Plaint'less  (plant'lSs),  a.  Without  complaint;  un- 
repining.     "  Plaintless  patience."  Savage. 

Plal'sance'  (pla'zaHs'),  n.     [F.]     See  Pleasance. 

Plaise  (plas),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Plaice.     [Obs.'] 

Plais'ter  (plas'ter),  n.     [Ofo.]     See  Plaster. 

Plait  (plat;  colloq.  plet;  277),  n.  [OE.  playle,  OF. 
pleit,  L.  plicalum,  plicitum,  p.  p.  of  plicare  to  fold,  akin 
to  plectere  to  plait.  See  Ply,  and  cf.  Plat  to  weave. 
Pleat,  Plioht  fold.]  1.  A  flat  fold;  a  doubling,  as  of 
cloth ;  a  pleat ;  as,  a  box  plait. 

The  plaits  and  foldings  of  the  drapery.      Additon. 

2.  A  braid,  as  of  hair  or  straw ;  a  plat. 

FoUih  plait.    (Med.)  Same  as  Plica. 

Plait,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Plaited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Plaiting.]  1.  To  fold  ;  to  double  in  narrow  folds  ;  to 
pleat ;  as,  to  plait  a  ruffle. 

2.  To  interweave  the  strands  or  locks  of  ;  to  braid  ;  to 
plat ;  as,  to  plait  hair ;  to  plait  rope. 

Plait'ed,  a.  Folded ;  doubled  over ;  braided ;  figura- 
tively, involved ;  intricate ;  artfuL 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides.      S/iak. 

Plalt'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  plaits. 

Plan  (pl5n),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  planus  flat,  level.  See 
Plain,  a.]  1.  A  draught  or  form ;  properly,  a  represen- 
tation drawn  on  a  plane,  as  a  map  or  a  chart ;  especially, 
a  top  view,  as  of  a  machine,  or  the  representation  or  de- 
lineation of  a  horizontal  section  of  anything,  as  of  a 
building ;  a  graphic  representation ;  a  diagram. 

2.  A  scheme  devised ;  a  method  of  action  or  procedure 
expressed  or  described  in  language  ;  a  project ;  as,  the 
plan  of  a  constitution ;  the  plan  of  an  expedition. 

Qod'e  plans  like  lilies  pure  and  white  unfold.    3f.  H.  Smith. 

3.  A  method ;  a  way  of  procedure ;  a  custom. 

The  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  wlio  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  wlio  can.  Wordsworth. 

Body  plan,  Floor  plan,  etc.  See  under  Body,  Flooe,  etc. 
Syn.  — Scheme  ;  draught ;  delineation  ;  plot;  sketch  ; 
project ;  design  ;  contrivance ;  device.    See  Scheme. 

Plan,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Planned  (plSnd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
■vb.  n.  Planning.]  1.  To  form  a  delineation  of ;  to 
draught ;  to  represent,  as  by  a  diagram. 

2.  To  scheme ;  to  devise ;  to  contrive ;  to  form  in  de- 
sign ;  as,  to  plan  the  conquest  of  a  country. 

Even  in  penance,  j^lanmng  sins  anew.  Goldsmith. 
II  Pla-na'rl-a  (pl4-na'rT-a),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Planabi^  (-e),  E. 
-MAS  (-4z).  [NL.  See  Planary.]  (2'oo/.)  Any  species 
of  turbellarian  worms  belonging  to  Planaria,  and  many 
allied  genera.  The  body  is  usually  flat,  thin,  and  smooth. 
Some  species,  in  warm  countries, 
are  terrestrial.  ^ 

Pla-na'rl-an  (-an),  n.    (Zo'61.) 

One  of  the  Planarida,  or  Dendro- 
coela ;     any  turbellarian    worm.  — 

Pla-na'rl-an,  a. 

II  Pla-nar'1-da  (pl4-nSr'I-da),  re. 
pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of 
TurbeUaria ;  the  Deudrocoela. 

Pla-na'ri-oid  (pla-na'rT-oid),  a. 
\_Planaria  +  -oid.'\  (Zool.)  Like 
the  planarians. 

Pla'na-ry  (pla'na-rj),  a.  [L. 
planarius  level.  See  Plane,  a.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  plane,     [i?.] 

Planch  (plSnch),  re.  iY.planche."]  Planarians. 

A  plank.     [06j.]  Ld.  Berners.  a  Planaria.  or  Fovia, 

Planch,    V.    t.       [imp.    &  p.    p.      lUtoralis(X2);bPro- 
Planched  (plSncht)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.     thiostomum  (x  7). 
n.  Planching.]  [F.  planche  a  board,  plank.  See  Plank.] 
To  make  or  cover  with   planks  or  boards ;   to  plank. 
[0J«.]     "  To  that  vineyard  is  a planehed  gate."       Shak. 

Planch'er  (-er),  re.     [F.,  fr.  planche.    See  Planch.] 

1.  A  floor  of  wood ;  also,  a  plank.     [Obs.']         Bacon. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  under  side  of  a  cornice ;  a  soffit. 
Planch'er,  v.  t.    To  form  of  planks.    [Obs.]    Golding. 
Planch'et  (-St),  re.    [F.  planchette  a  small  board,  dim. 

of  planche.  See  Planch.]  A  flat  piece  of  metal ;  espe- 
cially, a  disk  of  metal  ready  to  be  stamped  as  a  coin. 

Plan'Ghette'(E.  pl5n-sh5t';F.  pliiN'shSt'),  re.  [F.  See 
Planchet.]    1.  A  circumferentor.    See  Circumferentoe. 

2.  A  small  tablet  of  wood  supported  on  casters  and 
having  a  pencil  attached.  The  characters  produced  by 
the  pencil  on  paper,  while  the  hand  rests  on  the  instru- 
ment and  it  is  allowed  to  move,  are  sometimes  translated 
as  of  oracular  or  supernatural  import. 

Planch'lng  (plSnch'Tng),  re.  The  laying  of  floors  in  a 
building  ;  also,  a  floor  of  boards  or  planks.  Carew. 

Plane  (plan),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  platanus,  Gr.  TrAarai/os,  fr. 
irAaTws  broad ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  its  broad  leaves 
and  spreading  form.  See  Place,  and  cf .  Platane,  Plan- 
tain the  tree.]     (Bot.)  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Platanus. 

Biff' "  The  Oriental  plane  (Platanus  orientalis)  is  a  na- 
tive of  Asia.  It  rises  with  a  straight,  smooth,  branching 
atem  to  a  great  height,  with  palmated  leaves,  and  long 


pendulous  peduncles,  sustaining  several  heads  of  small 
close-sitting  flowers.  The  seeds  are  downy,  and  collected 
into  round,  rough,  hard  balls.  The  Occidental  plane  (Pla- 
tanus occidentalis),  which  grows  to  a  great  height,  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  where  it  is  popularly  called 
sycamore,  buttonwood,  and  butlonhall,  names  also  appUed 
to  the  California  species  (Platanus  raceinosa). 

Plane  (plan),  a.  [L.  planus :  cf.  F.  plan.  See  Plain, 
a.]  Without  elevations  or  depressions ;  even ;  level ;  flat ; 
lying  in,  or  constituting,  a  plane  ;  as,  &  plane  surface. 

^Sff^  In  science,  this  word  (instead  of  plain)  is  almost 
exclusively  used  to  designate  a  flat  or  level  surface. 

Plane  angle,  the  angle  included  between  two  straight 
lines  in  a  plane.  —  Plane  chart,  Plane  curve.  See  under 
Chart  and  Curve.  —  Plane  figure,  a  figure  all  points  of 
which  lie  in  the  same  plane.  If  bounded  by  straight 
lines  it  is  a  rectilinear  plane  figure,  if  by  curved  lines  it 
is  a  curvilinear  plane  figure.  —  Plane  geometry,  that  part 
of  geometry  which  treats  of  the  relations  and  properties 
of  plane  figures.  —  Plane  problem,  a  problem  which  can 
be  solved  geometrically  by  the  aid  of  the  right  line  and 
circle  only. —  Plane  sailing  (Naut.),  the  method  of  com- 
puting a  sliip's  place  and  course  on  the  supposition  that 
the  earth's  surface  is  a  plane.  —  Plane  scale  (NaiU.),  a  scale 
for  the  use  of  navigators,  on  which  are  graduated  chords, 
sines,  tangents,  secants,  rhumbs,  geographical  miles, 
etc.  —  Plane  surveying,  surveying  in  which  the  curvature 
of  the  earth  is  disregarded  ;  ordmary  field  and  topograph- 
ical surveying  of  tracts  of  moderate  extent.  —  Fhine  table, 
an  instrument  used  for  plotting  the  lines  of  a  survey  on 
paper  in  the  field.  —  Plane  trigonometry,  the  branch  of 
trigonometry  in  which  its  principles  are  applied  to  plane 
triangles. 

Plane,  re.     [F.  plane,  L.  plana.    See  Plane,  v.  &  a.~\ 

1.  (Geom.)  A  surface,  real  or  imaginary,  in  which,  if 
any  two  points  are  taken,  the  straight  line  which  joins 
them  lies  wholly  in  that  surface  ;  or  a  surface,  any  sec- 
tion of  which  by  a  like  surface  is  a  straight  line ;  a  sur- 
face without  curvature. 

2.  (Astron.)  An  ideal  surface,  conceived  as  coinciding 
with,  or  containing,  some  designated  astronomical  line, 
circle,  or  other  curve ;  as,  the  plane  of  an  orbit ;  the 
plane  of  the  ecliptic,  or  of  the  equator. 

3.  (Blech.)  A  block  or  plate  having  a  perfectly  flat 
surface,  used  as  a  standard  of  flatness  ;  a  surface  plate. 

4.  (Joinery)  A  tool  for  smoothing  boards  or  other  sur- 
faces of  wood,  for  forming 
moldings,  etc.     It  consists 
of    a  smooth-soled   stock,' 


usually  of  wood,  from  the    i 
under  side  or  face  of  which  ill 


Jack  Plane. 


projects  slightly  the  steel 
cutting  edge  of  a  chisel, 
called  the  iron,  which  inclines  backward,  with  an  aper- 
ture in  front  for  the  escape  of  shavings ;  as,  the  jack 
plane  ;  the  &va.oot\\mg  plane  ;  the  molding  ^Zane,  etc. 

Objective  plane  (-Sur?;.),  the  horizontal  plane  upon  which 
the  object  which  is  to  be  delineated,  or  whose  place  is  to 
be  determined,  is  supposed  to  stand.  —  Perspective  plane. 
See  Perspective.  —  Plane  at  Infinity  (Geom.),  a  plane  in 
which  points  infinitely  distant  are  conceived  as  situated. 
—  Plane  iron,  the  cutting  chisel  of  a  joiner's  plane.  — 
Plane  of  polarization.  (Opt.)  See  Polarization. — Plane 
of  projection,  (a)  The  plane  on  which  the  projection  is 
made,  corresponding  to  the  perspective  plane  in  perspec- 
tive ;  —  called  also  principal  plane,  (b)  (Descriptive  Ge- 
om.) One  of  the  planes  to  which  points  are  referred  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  their  relative  position  in 
space. —  Plane  of  refraction  or  reflection  (Ojd^),  the  plane 
in  which  lie  both  the  incident  ray  and  the  refracted  or 
reflected  ray. 

Plane,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Planed  (pland) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Planing.]  [Cf.  F.  planer,  L.  planare,  fr.  planus. 
See  Plane,  a.,  Plain,  a.,  and  cf.  Planish.]  1.  To  make 
smooth ;  to  level ;  to  pare  off  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of,  as  of  a  board  or  other  piece  of  wood,  by  the 
use  of  a  plane ;  as,  to  plane  a  plank. 

2.  To  efface  or  remove. 

He  planed  away  the  names  . . .  written  on  hia  tables.    Chaucer. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  make  plain  or  smooth.     [iJ.] 
What  student  came  but  that  you  jAaned  her  path.    Tennyson. 
Plane'-par'al-lel   (-pSr'al-lSl),   a.      (Optics)  Having 

opposite  surfaces  exactly  plane  and  parallel,  as  a  piece 
of  glass. 

Plan'er  (plan'er),  re. 
planes ;    a    planing    ma^ 
chine ;  esp.,  a  machuie  for 
planing  metals. 

2.  (Print.)  A  wooden 
block  used  for  forcing 
down  the  type  in  a  form, 
and  making  the  surface 
even.  Hansard. 


1.  One  who,  or  that  which. 


One  Form  of  Planer,  1. 

a  Bed  ;  h  Upright ;  c  Table  or  Platen  ;  d  Crosshead  ;  e  Head  ; 

/  Cutting  Tool ;  g  Driving  Pulley. 

Planer  centers.    See  under  Center. 

Pla'ner  tree'  (pla'ner  tre').  [From  J.  S.  Planer,  a 
German  botanist.]  (Bot.)  A  small-leaved  North  Ameri- 
can tree  (Planera  aquatica)  related  to  the  elm,  but  hav- 
ing a  vringless,  nutlike  fruit. 


Plan'et  (plSn'St),  n.  [OE.  planete,  F.  planlte,  L. 
planeta,  fr.  Gr.  irKavrirt)';,  and  TrAariis  a  planet;  prop., 
wandering,  fr.  TTKavatrBa-L  to  wander,  f r.  TtKain]  a  wander- 
ing.] 1.  (Astron.)  A  celestial  body  which  revolves  about 
the  sun  in  an  orbit  of  a  moderate  degree  of  eccentricity. 
It  is  distinguished  from  acome<  by  the  absence  of  a  coma, 
and  by  having  a  less  eccentric  orbit.     See  Solar  system. 

It^^  The  term  2>lanel  was  first  used  to  distinguish  those 
stars  which  have  an  apparent  motion  through  tlie  constel- 
lations from  the  fixed  stars,  which  retain  their  relative 
places  unchanged.  The  inferior  planets  are  Mercury  and 
Venus,  which  are  nearer  to  the  sun  than  is  the  earth ; 
the  superior  planets  are  Mars,  the  asteroids,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune,  which  are  farther  from 
the  sun  than  is  the  earth.  Primary  planets  are  those 
which  revolve  about  the  sun ;  secondary  j)lanels,  or  moons, 
are  those  wliich  revolve  around  tlie  primary  planets  as 
satellites,  and  at  the  same  time  revolve  with  them  about 
the  sun. 

2.  A  star,  as  influencing  the  fate  of  men. 

There  's  some  ill  jtlanet  reigns.  Shak. 

Planet  gear.  (Mnch.)  See  Epicyclir  train,  under  Epi- 
c YCLic.  —  Planet  wheel,  a  gear  wlieel  whicli  revol  ves  around 
the  wheel  with  which  it  meshes,  in  an  epicyclic  train. 

Plane'  ta'ble  (plan'  ta'b'l).     See  under  Plane,  a. 

Plan'e-t'a'rl-Um  (plan'e-tS'ri-um),  n.  [NL.  :  cf.  F. 
planetaire.    See  Planetary.]    An  orrery.    See  Orrery. 

Plan'et-a-ry  (plan'6t-a-ry),  a.  [Cf.  L.  planetarius 
an   astrologer,  F.  planetaire  planetary.     See  Planet.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  planets ;  as,  planetary  in- 
habitants; planetary  motions  ;  planetary  year. 

2.  Consisting  of  planets;  as,  a  planetary  system. 

3.  (Astrol.)  Under  the  dominion  or  influence  of  a 
planet.     "  Skilled  in  the pZaree/«ry  hours."         Drayton. 

4.  Caused  by  planets.     "A pteie/aJT/ plague."    Shak. 
5-  Having  the  nature  of  a  planet ;  erratic  ;  revolving ; 

wandering.     "Erratical  and  yjZoreeto'^  life."         Fuller. 

Planetary  days,  the  days  of  the  week  as  shared  among 
the  planets  known  to  the  ancients,  each  having  its  day. 
Button.  —  Planetary  nebula,  a  nebula  exhibiting  a  uniform 
disk,  like  that  of  a  planet. 

Plan'et-ed,  a.     Belonging  to  planets,     [i?.]      Yonng. 

Pla-net'ic  (pla,-nSt'ik),  I  o.     [L.  planeticus,  Gr.  vrAa- 

Pla-net'lc-al  (-T-kal),  |  i/rjTiKos.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  planets.     [Obs."]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Plan'et-Old  (pian'6t-oid),  n.  [Planet  -f  -oid.]  (As- 
tron.) A  body  resembling  a  planet ;  an  asteroid. 

Plan'et-oid'al  (-oid'al),  a.     Pertaining  to  a  planetoid. 

Plane'  tree' (plan' tre').     (Bot.)  Same  as  1st  Plane. 

Plan'et-StrlCk'en(plSn'St-strik"n),  (  a.    Affected  by 

Plan'et-Struck'  (pl5n'6t-striik'),  )  the  influence 
of  planets  ;  blasted.  Milton. 

Like  planet-slriclen  men  of  yore 
He  trembles,  smitten  to  the  core 
By  strong  compunction  and  remorse.      Wordsworth. 

Plan'et-ule  (-51),?!.   A  little  planet,  [i?.]    Conybeare. 

Plan'gen-cy  (plSn'jen-sy),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  plangent ;  a  beating  sound,     [i?.] 

Plan'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  plangens,  -entis,  fr.  plan- 
gere  to  beat.  See  Plaint.]  Beating;  dashing,  as  a 
wave,     [i?.]     ^^  The  plangent  via\e."  H.Taylor. 

Plan'!-  (plSn'i-  or  pla'ni-),  Pla'no-  (pla'no-).  [L.  2)la- 
nus.  See  Plane,  a.]  Combining  forms  signifying  flat, 
level,  plane  ;  as^Zarej'folious,  7j/a«!metry,p?ano-concave. 

Plan'i-fO'11-OUS  (plSn'i-fo'lI-iis),  a.  [Plani-  -f  L.  /o- 
liumleai.']     (.Bo/.)  Flat-leaved. 

Plan'1-form  (-fSrm),  a.  (Anal.)  Having  a  plane  sur- 
face ;  as,  a planiform,  gliding,  or  arthrodial  articulation. 

Pla-nim'e-ter  (pla-nTm'e-ter),  n.  [Plani-  -{■  -meter. 
Cf.  Planometeb.]  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
area  of  any  plane  figure,  however  irregular,  by  passing  a 
tracer  around  the  bounding  line  ;  a  platometer. 

Plan'l-met'rlc  (plSn'i-mSt'rik ;  277),  1  a.        [Cf.    F. 

Plan'1-met'rlc-al  (-rl-kol),  )     planime- 

trique.']     Of  or  pertaining  to  planimetry. 

Pla-nlm'e-try  (pla-nTm'e-trJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  planimS- 
trie.']  The  mensuration  of  plane  surfaces  ;  —  distin- 
guished from  stereometry,  or  the  mensuration  of  volumes. 

Plan'lng  (plan'ing),  a.  &  vb.  n.  fr.  Plane,  v.  t. 

Planing  machine,  (a)  See  Planer,  (i)  A  complex  ma- 
chine for  planing  wood,  especially  boards,  containing 
usually  a  rapidly  revolving  cutter,  which  chips  off  the 
surface  in  small  shavings  as  the  piece  to  be  planed  is 
passed  under  it  by  a  feeding  apparatus. 

Pla'ni-pen'nate  (pla'ni-p?n'nat),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Planipennia. 

II  Pla'ni-pen'nl-a  (pla'ni-p5n'nT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  planus  plane  -^ penna  wing.]  (Zool.)  A  suborder  of 
Neuroptera,  including  those  that  have  broad,  flat  wings, 
as  the  ant-lion,  lacewing,  etc.     Called  also  Planipennes. 

Plan'i-pet'al-ous  (plan'i-pet'al-tis),  a.  [Plani-  + 
petal.']     (Bot.)  Having  flat  petals. 

Plan'lsh  (plSu'ish),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Planished 
(-Tsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Planishing.]  [OF.  planir,  F. 
planer.  See  Plane,  v.,  and  -ish.]  To  make  smooth  or 
plane,  as  a  metallic  surface  ;  to  condense,  toughen,  and 
polish  by  light  blows  with  a  hammer. 

Plan'ish-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  plan- 
ishes. Weale. 

Plan'lsh-ing,  a.  &  vb.  n.  from  Planish,  v.  t. 

Planishing  rolls  (Coining),  rolls  between  which  metal 
strips  are  passed  while  cold,  to  bring  them  to  exactly  the 
required  thickness. 

Plan'i-sphere  (plSn'i-sfer),  n.  [Plani-  -f-  sphere:  cf. 
F.  planisphere.  See  Plain,  and  Sphere.]  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  circles  of  the  sphere  upon  a  plane ;  espe- 
cially, a  representation  of  the  celestial  sphere  upon  a 
plane  with  adjustable  circles,  or  other  appendages,  for 
showing  the  position  of  the  heavens,  the  time  of  rising 
and  setting  of  stars,  etc.,  for  any  given  date  or  hour. 

Plan'l-spher'lc  (-sfer'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
planisphere. 

Plank  (plSnk),  n.  [OE.  planke,  OF.  planque,  planche, 
F.  planche,  f r.  L.  planca ;  cf .  Gr.  irAci|,  TrAaitos,  any- 
thing flat  and  broad.     Cf.  Planch.]     1.  A  broad  piece 


ale,  senate,   c^re,   &m,   arm,   ask,  final,   all ;    eve,   event,   6nd,  fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,  ill ;    old,   bbey,   5rb,   Sdd ; 
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of  sawed  timber,  differing  from  a  board  only  in  being 
thicker.     See  Boaed. 

2.  rig. :  That  which  supports  or  upholds,  as  a  board 
does  a  swimmer. 

His  charity  is  a  better  plank  than  the  faith  of  an  intolerant 
and  bitter-minded  bigot.  Southey. 

3.  One  of  the  separate  articles  in  a  declaration  of  the 
principles  of  a  party  or  cause ;  as,  a  plank  in  the  na- 
tional platform.     [^Canf] 

Plank  road,  or  Plank  way,  a  road  surface  formed  of 
planks.  [U.  S.]—t:o  walk  the  plank,  to  walk  along  a  plank 
laid  across  the  bulwark  of  a  ship,  until  one  overbalances 
it  and  falls  into  the  sea ;  —  a  method  of  disposing  of  cap- 
tives practiced  by  pirates. 

Plank  (plSnk),  V.  t.  [imp.  &J>.  p.  Planked  (plSnkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Plankinq.]  1.  To  cover  or  lay  with 
planks ;  as,  to  plank  a  floor  or  a  ship.  "  Planked  with 
pine."  Dryden. 

2.  To  lay  down,  as  on  a  plank  or  table ;  to  stake  or  pay 
cash ;  as,  to  plank  money  in  a  wager.    \_Colloq.  U.  S.'] 

3.  To  harden,  as  hat  bodies,  by  felting. 

4.  (Woolen  Manuf.)  To  splice  together  the  ends  of 
alivera  of  wool,  for  subsequent  drawing. 

Planked  shad,  shad  split  open,  fastened  to  a  plank,  and 
roasted  before  a  wood  fire. 

Plank'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  laying  planks ;  also, 
planks,  collectively ;  a  series  of  planks  in  place,  as  the 
wooden  covering  of  the  frame  of  a  vessel. 

2.  The  act  of  splicing  slivers.    See  Plank,  v.  t.,  i. 

Plank'-Sheer'(-sher'),  n.  (Shipbuilding)  The  course 
of  plank  laid  horizontally  over  the  timberheads  of  a  ves- 
sel's frame. 

Plan'less  (plSu'lSs),  a.    Having  no  plan. 

Plan'ner  (-ner),  n.     One  who  plans ;  a  projector. 

Pla'no-  (pla'no-).    See  Plani-. 

Plan'O-blast  (plSn'o-blSst),  n.  [Gr.  wKavaaOat.  to  wan- 
der +  -blast.']    (Zool.)  Any   free-swim- 
ming gonophore  of  a  hydroid  ;  a  hydroid 
medusa. 

Pla'no-con'cave  (pla'no-k5n'kav),  a. 
l^Plano-  +  concave.]  Plane  or  flat  on 
one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other ;  as,  a 
plano-concave  lens.     See  Lens. 

P 1  a'n  0-C  0  n'l  C-a  1  (-kSn'f-kal),  a.  Planoblast  of  a 
IPlano-  +  conical.]  Plane  or  flat  on  one  Hydroid  (Bou- 
side,  and  conical  on  the  other.  Grew,     smnvmia). 

Pla'no-oon'vex  (-kSn'vgks),  a.  \_Plano-  +  convex.] 
Plane  or  flat  on  one  side,  and  convex  on  the  other  ;  as,  a 
plano-convex  lens.    See  Convex,  and  Lens. 

Pla'no-hor'l-zon'tal  (-hSr'i-zSn'tal),  a.  \_Plano-  + 
horizontal.]  Having  a  level  horizontal  surface  or  po- 
sition. Lee. 

Pla-nom'e-ter  (pla-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [Piano-  +  -meter. 
Of.  Planimetee.]  An  instrument  for  gauging  or  testing 
a  plane  surface.    See  Surface  gauge,  under  Surface. 

Pla-nom'e-try  (-try),  n.  (3Iech.)  The  art  or  process 
•of  producing  or  gauging  a  plane  surface. 

Pla'no-or-blc'U-lar  (pla'uo-8r-bik'u-ler),  a.  \_Plano- 
+  orbicular.]  Plane  on  one  side,  and  spherical  on  the 
other. 

II  Pla-nor'blS  (pla-nSr'bts), 
n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  planus  flat  -|- 
orhis  a  circle.]  (Zool.)  Any 
fresh-water  air-breathing  mol- 
lusk  belonging  to  Planorbis 
and  other  allied  genera,  having 
shells  of  a  discoidal  form. 

Pla'ttO-SUtU-late  (pla'nS-   Kanorbis  (Planorbis  Heart- 

„— ,.  J.  ,j..  V     „       r  D, ^*^  r     «,,  natus^.    iVat.  size. 

8u'bu-lat),  a.     \_Plano-  -\-  su-  ' 

iulate.]    Smooth  and  awl-shaped.    See  Subulate. 

Plant  (plSnt),  re.  [AS. plante,  h.  planta.]  1.  A  vege- 
table ;  an  organized  living  being,  generally  without  feel- 
ing and  voluntary  motion,  and  having,  when  complete,  a 
root,  stem,  and  leaves,  though  consisting  sometimes  only 
of  a  single  leafy  expansion,  or  a  series  of  cellules,  or  even 
a  single  cellule. 

Jl^^  Plantsare  divided  by  their  structure  and  methods 
of  reproduction  into  two  series,  phsenogamous  or  flower- 
ing plants,  which  have  true  flowers  and  seeds,  and  cryp- 
togamous  or flowerless plants,  whichha/ve  no  flowers,  and 
reproduce  by  minute  one-celled  spores.  In  both  series 
are  minute  and  simple  forms  and  others  of  great  size  and 
complexity. 

As  to  their  mode  of  nutrition,  plants  may  be  consid- 
ered as  self-supporting  and  dependent.  Self-supporting 
plants  always  contain  chlorophyll,  and  subsist  on  air 
and  moisture  and  the  matter  dissolved  in  moisture,  and 
as  a  general  rule  they  excrete  oxygen,  and  use  the  car- 
bonic acid  to  combine  with  water  and  form  the  material 
for  their  tissues,  dependent  plants  comprise  all  fungi 
and  many  flowering  plants  of  a  parasitic  or  saprophytic 
tiature.  As  a  rule,  they  have  no  chloroph5;ll,  and  subsist 
mainly  or  wholly  on  matter  already  organized,  thus  util- 
izing carbon  compounds  already  existing,  and  not  ex- 
«r8tmg  oxygen.  But  there  are  plants  which  are  partly 
■dependent  and  partly  self-supporting. 

The  movements  of  climbing  plants,  of  some  insectivor- 
ous plants,  of  leaves,  stamens,  or  pistils  in  certain  plants, 
and  the  ciliary  motion  of  zoospores,  etc.,  may  be  consid- 
ered a  kind  of  voluntary  motion. 

2.  A  bush,  or  young  tree ;  a  sapling ;  hence,  a  stick  or 
staff.     "  A  ptorai  of  stubborn  oak. "  Dryden. 

3.  Tlie  sole  of  the  foot.  [P.]  "  Knotty  legs  and 
pian^i  of  clay."  B.  Jonson. 

4.  (Com.)  The  whole  machinery  and  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  carrying  on  a  trade  or  mechanical  business ; 
also,  sometimes  including  real  estate,  and  whatever  rep- 
resents investment  of  capital  in  the  means  of  carrying  on 
A  business,  but  not  including  material  worked  upon  or 
finished  products ;  as,  the  plant  of  a  foundry,  a  mill,  or 
a  railroad. 

5.  A  plan ;  an  artifice  ;  a  swindle ;  a  trick.     [Slang] 

It  was  n't  a  bad  plant,  that  of  mine,  on  Fikey.     Dickens. 
8.  (Zool.)  (a)  An  oyster  which  has  been  bedded,  in 
distinction  from  one  o£  natural  growth,      (b)  A  young 
oyster  suitable  for  transplanting.     [Local,  V.  S.] 


Plant  bug  (Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  hemipterous 
insects  which  injure  the  foliage  of 
plants,  as  Lygus  lineolaris,  which 
damages  wheat  and  fruit  trees.  — 
Plant  cutter  {.Zool.),  a  South  Amer- 
ican passerine  bird  of  the  genus  Phy- 
totoma,  family  Phytotomiam.  It  has 
a  serrated  bill  with  which  it  cuts  ofiE 
the  young  shoots  and  buds  of  plants, 
often  doing  much  injury.  —  Plant  louse 
(Zodl.).^  any  smtvU  hemipterous  insect 
which  infests  plants,  especially  those 
of  the  families  Aphiase  and  Psyllidie  ; 
an  aphid. 


Tarnished  Plant 
Bug  {Lygus  lineo- 
laris). 


Plant  (plSnt),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Planted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Planting.] 
[AS.  plantian,  L.  plantare.  See 
Plant,  n.]  1.  To  put  in  the  ground 
and  cover,  as  seed  for  growth  ;  as,  to  plant  maize. 

2.  To  set  in  the  ground  for  growth,  as  a  young  tree, 
or  a  vegetable  with  roots. 

Thou  Shalt  noi  plant  thee  a  grove  of  any  trees.    Deut.  xvi.  21. 

3.  To  furnish,  or  fit  out,  with  plants ;  as,  to  plant  a 
garden,  an  orchard,  or  a  forest. 

4.  To  engender  ;  to  generate  ;  to  set  the  germ  of. 

It  engenders  choler,p?aH(e;/i  anger.  Shak. 

6.  To  furnish  with  a  fixed  and  organized  population  ; 
to  settle  ;  to  establish  ;  as,  to  plant  a  colony. 

Planting  of  countries  is  like  planting  of  woods.     Bacon. 

6.  To  introduce  and  establish  the  principles  or  seeds 
of ;  as,  to  plant  Christianity  among  the  heathen. 

7.  To  set  firmly ;  to  fix  ;  to  set  and  direct,  or  point ; 
as,  to  plant  cannon  against  a  fort ;  to  plant  a  standard 
in  any  place ;  to  plant  one's  feet  on  solid  ground ;  to 
plant  one's  fist  in  another's  face. 

8.  To  set  up ;  to  install ;  to  instate. 

We  will  plant  some  other  in  the  throne.  Shak. 

Plant,  V.  i.     To  perform  the  act  of  planting. 

I  have  jtlanted ;  ApoUos  watered.        1  Cor.  iii.  6. 

Plant'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  planted  ;  fit 
to  be  planted.  B.  Edwards. 

Plant'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.     A  word  used  once  by  Shake- 
speare to  designate  plants  in  general,  or  anything  that  is 
planted. 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon.  Shak.  ( Trail,  iii.  sc.  2). 

Plan'taln  (plSn'tan ;  48),  n.     [Cf.  F.  plantain-arbre, 
planianier,  Sp.  pl&nia- 
no,pldtano;  prob.  same 
word   as  plane   tree.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  treelike 
perennial  herb  (Musa 
paradisiaca)  of  tropic- 
al regions,  bearing  im- 
mense leaves  and  large 
clusters  of  the  fruits 
called  plantains.  See 
Musa. 

2.  The  fruit  of  this 
plant.  It  is  long  and 
somewhat  cylindrical, 
slightly  curved,  and, 
when  ripe,  soft,  fleshy, 
and  covered  with  a 
thick  but  tender  yel- 
lowish skin.  The  plan- 
tain is  a  staple  article 
of  food  in  most  tropical 
countries,  especially 
when  cooked. 

Plantain  cutter,  or  Plantain  eater  (Zool.),  any  one  of 
several  large  African  birds  of  the  genus  Musophaga,  or 
family  Musophagidas,  especially  Musophaga  violacea. 
See  TuEACO.  They  are  allied  to  the  cuckoos.  —  Plan- 
tain squirrel  (Zo'dll),  a  Java  squirrel  (Sciwus  plantani) 
which  feeds  upon  plantains.  — Plantain  tree  (Sot.),  the 
treelike  herb  Musa  paradisiaca.    See  def .  1  (above). 

Plan'taln,  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  plantago.  Cf.  Plant.] 
(Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Plantago,  but  especially 
the  P.  major,  a  low  herb  with  broad  spreading  radical 
leaves,  and  slender  spikes  of  minute  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Europe,  but  is  now  found  near  the  abode  of 
civilized  man  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Indian  plantain.  (Soi.)  See  under  Indian.— Mud  plantain, 
a  homely  North  American  aquatic  plant  (Heteranihera 
reniformis),  having  broad,  remform  leaves.  —  Rattlesnake 
plantain,  an  orchidaceous  plant  (Goodyera  pubescens), 
with  the  leaves  blotched  and  spotted  with  wMte.— Rib- 
wort plantain.  See  Ribwoet.  —  Kobin's  plantain,  the 
Erigeron  bellidifolium,  a  common  daieylike  plant  of 
North  America.  —  Water  plantain,  a  plant  of  the  genus 
Alisma,  having  acrid  leaves,  and  formerly  regarded  as  a 
specific  against  hydrophobia.    Loudon. 

Plant'al  (plSnt'ffl),  a.  [L.  planta  a  plant.]  Belong- 
ing to  plants ;  as,  ptentaHife.    [Obs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Plan'tar  (plSn'ter),  a.  [L.  plantaris,  fr.  planta  the 
sole  of  the  foot.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sole 
of  the  foot ;  as,  the  plantar  arteries. 

Plan-ta'tlon  (plSn-ta'shiSn),  n.  [L.  plantatio  :  cf.  F. 
plantation.]  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  planting,  or  set- 
ting in  the  earth  for  gi'owth.     [i?.] 

2.  The  place  planted  ;  land  brought  under  cultivation ; 
a  piece  of  ground  planted  with  trees  or  useful  plants  ; 
esp.,  in  the  United  States  and  West  Indies,  a  large  estate 
appropriated  to  the  production  of  the  more  important 
crops,  and  cultivated  by  laborers  who  live  on  the  estate  ; 
as,  &  cotton  plantation  ;  a,  coflee  plantation. 

3.  An  original  settlement  in  a  new  country ;  a  colony. 
While  these  23lantations  were  forming  in  Connecticut. 

B.  TnnnbuU. 

Plant'-cane'  (plSnt'kan'),  n.  A  stalk  or  shoot  of 
sugar  cane  of  the  first  growth  from  the  cutting.  The 
growth  Df  the  second  and  following  years  is  of  inferior 
quality,  and  is  called  rnltoon. 

Plant'-eat'lng  (-et'Ing),  a.  Eating,  or  subsisting  on, 
plants  ;  as,  a  plant-eating  beetle.    • 


Plantain  Tree  (Musa  paradisiaca). 


stage  when  it 
has  become 
fixed  and 
changed  to  a 
Gastrula. 


Plant'ed  (plSnt'Sd),  a.  (Joinery)  Fixed  in  place,  as 
a  projecting  member  wrought  on  a  separate  piece  of  stuff ; 
as,  ^planted  molding. 

Plant'er  (-er),  m.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  plants 
or  sows  ;  as,  a  planter  of  corn ;  a  machine  planter. 

2.  One  who  owns  or  cultivates  a  plantation ;  as,  a 
sugar  planter  ;  a  coffee  planter. 

3.  A  colonist  in  a  new  or  uncultivated  territory ;  as, 
the  first  planters  in  Virginia. 

Plant'er-ship,  n.  The  occupation  or  position  of  a 
planter,  or  the  management  of  a  plantation,  as  in  the 
United  States  or  the  West  Indies. 

Plant'i-Cle  (-T-k'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  Plant.]  A  young 
plant,  or  plant  in  embryo.  E.  Darwin. 

II  Plan'U-gra'da  (plSn'ti-gra'da),  M.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.) 
A  subdivision  of  Carnivora  having  plantigrade  feet.  It 
includes  the  bears,  raccoons,  and  allied  species. 

Plan'ti-grade  (plSn'ti-grad),  a.  [L.  planta  sole  of 
the  foot  +  gradi  to  walk  :  cf.  F.  plantigrade.]  (Zool.) 
(a)  Walking  on  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  pertaining  to  the 
plantigrades,  (b)  Having  the  foot  so  formed  that  the 
heel  touches  the  ground  when  the  leg  is  upright. 

Plan'tl-grade,  n.  (Zool.)  A  plantigrade  animal,  or 
one  that  walks  or  steps  on  tlie  sole  of  the  foot,  as  man, 
and  the  bears. 

Plant'ing  (plSnt'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  or  operation  of 
setting  in  the  ground  for  propagation,  as  seeds,  trees, 
shrubs,  etc. ;  the  forming  of  plantations,  as  of  trees  ;  the 
carrying  on  of  plantations,  as  of  sugar,  coffee,  etc. 

2.  That  which  is  planted  ;  a  plantation. 

Trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord.    Isa.  Ixi.  3. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  laying  of  the  first  courses  of  stone  in  a 
foundation.     [Eng.] 

Plant'less,  a.    Without  plants  ;  barren  of  vegetation. 

Plant'let,  n.    A  little  plant. 

Plan-tOC'ra-cy  (plSn-tSk'ra-sj^),  n.  [Planter  -f  -cracy, 
as  in  democracy.]  Government  by  planters ;  planters, 
collectively.     [E.] 

Plant'^e  (plSnt'iil),  n.  [F.,  dim.  oiplante  a  plant,  L. 
planta.]  (Bot.)  The  embryo  which  has  begun  its  devel- 
opment in  the  act  of  germination. 

II  Plan'U-la  (plSn'i-la),  n.  ;  pi.  PLANUioffi  (-le).  [L., 
a  little  plane.]  1.  (Biol.)  In  embryonic 
development,  a  vesicle  filled  with  fluid, 
formed  from  the  morula  by  the  diver- 
gence of  its  cells  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  rise  to  a  central  space,  around  which 
the  cells  arrange  themselves  as  an  envel- 
ope  ;  an  embryonic  form  intermediate  i^gj "  J  The 
between  the  morula  and  gastrula.  Some-  same  in  a  later 
times  used  as  synonymous  with  gastrula. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  very  young,  free-swim- 
ming larva  of  the  cojlenterates.  It  usu- 
ally has  a  flattened  oval  or  oblong  form, 
and  is  entirely  covered  with  cilia. 

Planx'ty  (plSnks'ty),  n.  [Cf.  L.  plangere  to  mourn 
aloud.]  (Mus.)  An  Irish  or  Welsh  melody  for  the  haif^ 
sometimes  of  a  mournful  character. 

Plaque  (plak),  n.  [F.  Cf.  Plack,  and  see  Placaed.] 
Any  flat,  thin  piece  of  metal,  clay,  ivory,  or  the  like,  used 
for  ornament,  or  for  painting  pictures  upon,  as  a  slab, 
plate,  dish,  or  the  like,  hung  upon  a  wall ;  also,  a  smaller 
decoration  worn  on  the  person,  as  a  brooch. 

Plash    (plSsh),    n.      [OD.   plasch.     See   Plash,    v.] 

1.  A  small  pool  of  standing  water ;  a  puddle.  Bacon. 
"These  shallow ^toAei."    Barrow. 

2.  A  dash  of  water ;  a  splash. 

Plash,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Plashed  (piasht) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Plashing.]     [Cf.  D.  plassen,  G.  platschen.    Cf. 

Splash.]    To  dabble  in  water;  to  splash.     '^ Plashing 

among  bedded  pebbles."  Keats. 

Far  below  himplashed  the  waters.      Longfellow. 

Plash,  V.  t.    1.  To  splash,  as  water. 

2.  To  splash  or  sprinkle  with  coloring  matter  ;  as,  to 
plash  a  wall  in  imitation  of  granite. 

Flash,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Plashed  (plSsht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Plashinq.]  [OF.  plaissier,  plessier,  to  bend. 
Cf.  Pleach.]  To  cut  partly,  or  to  bend  and  intertwine 
the  branches  of  ;  as,  to  plash  a  hedge.  Evelyn. 

Plash,  n.  The  branch  of  a  tree  partly  cut  or  bent, 
and  bound  to,  or  intertwined  with,  other  branches. 

Plash'et  (-St),  n.  [Plash  +  -el.]  A  small  pond  or 
pool ;  a  puddle. 

Plash'lng,  re.  1.  The  cutting  or  bending  and  inter- 
twining the  branches  of  small  trees,  as  in  hedges. 

2.  The  dashing  or  sprinkling  of  coloring  matter  on  the 
walls  of  buildings,  to  imitate  granite,  etc. 

Plash'OOt  (-oot),  re.  A  hedge  or  fence  formed  of 
branches  of  trees  interlaced,  or  juiai/icrf.    [06s.]    Carew. 

Plash'y  (-y),  a.  [From  1st  Plash.]  1.  Watery; 
abounding  with  puddles  ;  splashy.  '^  Plashy  ieiis."  Mil- 
ton. "The  p?as/(2/ earth."    Wo7-dsu'orth. 

2.  Specked,  as  if  plashed  with  color.  Keats. 

Plasm  (plSz'm),  re.  [L.  plasma  anything  formed  or 
molded,  that  which  is  molded,  Gr.  nXaafia,  -aros,  from 
TrAoo-o-eif  to  form,  mold :  cf.  F.  plas)iie.     Cf .  Plasma.] 

1.  A  mold  or  matrix  in  which  anything  is  cast  or 
formed  to  a  particular  shape.     [P.]  Woodward. 

2.  (Biol.)  Same  as  Plasma. 

Plas'ma  (plSz'ma),  re.  [See  Plasm.]  1.  (Min.)  A 
variety  of  quartz,  of  a  color  between  grass  green  and 
leek  green,  which  is  found  associated  with  common 
chalcedony.  It  was  much  esteemed  by  the  ancients  (oi 
making  engraved  ornaments. 

2.  (Biol.)  The  viscous  material  of  an  animal  or  vege 
table  cell,  out  of  which  the  various  tissues  are  formed 
by  a  process  of  differentiation ;  protoplasm. 

3.  Unorganized  niaterial ;  elementary  matter. 

4.  (Jlfed.)  A  mixture  of  starch  and  glycerin,  used  as  i 
sub.ititute  for  ointments.  U.  S.  Disp 

Blood  plasma  (Phy.^inl.),  the  colorless  fluid  of  the  blood, 
in  which  the  red  and  white  blood  corpuscles  are  sus- 
pended. —  Muscle  plasma  (Physiol.),  the  fundamental  pari 
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of  muscle  fibers,  a  thick,  viscid,  albuminous  fluid  con- 
tained within  the  sarcolemma,  which  on  th  j  death  of  the 
muscle  coagulates  to  a  semisolid  mass. 

Plas-mat'lc  (plaz-mafik),  |  a.       [Gr.    7rXa<7/aaT«d5.] 

Plas-mat'ic-al  (-t-kol),  jf  1.  Forming ;  shaping  ; 
molding.     [06s.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  {Biol. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  plasma ;  having  the 
character  of  plasma ;  containing,  or  conveying,  plasma. 

Flas-ma'tlon  (-ma'shiin),  re.  [L.  plasmatic.']  The 
act  of  forming  or  molding.     [iJ.]  Graflon. 

Plas-ma'tor  (plSz-ma'ter),  re.  [L.]  A  former ;  a 
fashioner.  [iJ.]  "  The  sovereign  plasmalor,  God  Al- 
mighty." Urquhart. 

Plas'ma-ture  (-ma-tflr),  n.    Form  ;  mold.     [iJ.] 

Plas'mic  (-mik),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with,  plasma;  plasmatic. 

Plas'min  (-min),  n.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  proteid 
body,  separated  by  some  physiologists  from  blood  plasma. 
It  is  probably  identical  with  fibrinogen. 

Plaa-mo'dl-al  (jilSz-mo'di-al),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to,  or  like,  a  Plasmodium ;  as,  the  plasmodial 
form  of  a  life  cycle. 

II  Plaa-mo'dl-um  f-ilm),  n. ;  pi.  Plasmodia  (-a).  [NL. 
See  Plasma.]  1,  (Biol.)  A  jellylike  mass  of  free  proto- 
plasm, without  any  surrounding  wall  or  membrane, 
formed  by  the  imion  of  amoeboid  cells,  and  endowed 
with  life  and  power  of  motion. 

2.  (Zo'ol. )  A  naked  mobile  mass  of  protoplasm,  formed 
by  the  union  of  several  amoebalike  young,  and  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  Mycetozoa 
and  other  low  organisms. 

Flas'mo-gen  (piaz'mo-j5n),  n.  \_Plasma  -f-  -gen."] 
(Biol.)  The  important  living  portion  of  protoplasm,  con- 
sidered a  chemical  substance  of  the  highest  elaboration. 
Germ  plasm  and  idioplasm  are  forms  of  plasmogen. 

II  Plas'SOn  (plSs'son),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irAao-o-eif  to 
form.]  (Biol.)  The  albuminous  material  composing  the 
body  of  a  cytode. 

I^p"  It  is  considered  simpler  than  the  protoplasm  of  an 
ordinary  cell  in  that  it  has  not  undergone  diilerentiation 
into  the  inner  cell  nucleus  and  the  outer  cell  substance. 

Saeckel. 

Plas'ter  (pUs'ter),  n.  [AS.,  a  plaster  (in  sense  1),  fr. 
L.  emplastrum,  Gr.  eiXTrXaiTTpov,  e^Tr\a<TTOv,  fr.  ejuTrAao"- 
a€Lv  to  daub  on,  stuff  in  ;  ev  in  -j-  ^Aaaaetv  to  mold  :  cf. 
OF.  piastre  a  plaster  (in  sense  2),  F.  platre.  Cf.  Plas- 
tic, Emplaster,  Piaster.]  [Formerly  written  also 
plaister.]  1.  (Med.)  An  external  application  of  a  con- 
sistency harder  than  ointment,  prepared  for  use  by 
spreading  it  on  linen,  leather,  silk,  or  other  material.  It 
is  adhesive  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  body,  and 
is  used,  according  to  its  composition,  to  produce  a  me- 
dicinal effect,  to  bind  parts  together,  etc.  ;  as,  a  porous 
plaster  ;  sticking  plaster. 

2.  A  composition  of  lime,  water,  and  sand,  with  or 
without  hair  as  a  bond,  for  coating  walls,  ceilings,  and 
partitions  of  houses.     See  Mobtar. 

3.  Calcined  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  especially 
when  ground,  as  used  for  making  ornaments,  figures, 
moldings,  etc. ;  or  calcined  gypsum  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Flaater  cast,  a  copy  of  an  object  obtained  by  pouring 
plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  water  into  a  mold.  —  Plaster 
of  Paria.  [So  called  because  originally  brought  from  a 
suburb  of  Paris.]  (Chem.)  Anhydrous  calcium  sulphate, 
or  calcined  gypsum,  which  forms  with  water  a  paste 
which  soon  sets  or  hardens,  and  is  used  for  casts,  mold- 
ings, etc.  The  term  is  loosely  applied  to  any  plaster 
stone  or  species  of  gypsum.  —  Plaster  of  Paris  bandage 
(Surg. ),  a  bandage  saturated  with  a  paste  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  which  on  drying  forms  a  perfectly  fitting  splint.  — 
Plaster  stone,  any  species  of  gypsum.    See  Gypsum. 

Plas'ter,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Plastered  (-terd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Plastering.]  [Cf.  OF.  plastrer  to  plaster 
(in  sense  2),  F.  plairer.']  1.  To  cover  with  a  plaster,  as 
a  wound  or  sore. 

2.  To  overlay  or  cover  with  plaster,  as  the  ceilings 
and  walls  of  a  house. 

3.  Fig. :  To  smooth  over ;  to  cover  or  conceal  the  de- 
fects of  ;  to  hide,  as  with  a  covering  of  plaster.        Bale. 

Plas'ter-or  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  applies  plaster  or 
mortar.     "  Thy  iatixei  was  a  plasterer."  Shak. 

2.  One  who  makes  plaster  casts.  "The  plasterer 
doth  make  his  figures  by  addition."  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Plas'ter-lng,  ».     1.  Same  as  Plaster,  re.,  2. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  overlaying  witli  plaster. 

3.  A  covering  of  plaster ;  plasterwork. 
Plas'ter-ly,   a.    Resembling  plaster  of  Paris.     [iJ.] 

"  Out  of  gypseous  ot plasterly  ground."  Fuller. 

Plas'ter-work'  (-wfirk'),  «.  Plastering  used  to  finish 
architectural  constructions,  exterior  or  interior,  espe- 
cially that  used  for  the  lining  of  rooms.  Ordinarily, 
mortar  is  used  for  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  and 
pure  plaster  of  Paris  for  the  moldings  and  ornaments. 

Plas'ter-y,  a.     Of  the  nature  of  plaster. 

The  Btone  .  .  .  is  a  poor  pZosterj/ material.        Ckmgh. 

-plas'UC  (-plSs'tik).  [Gr.  irAacTTtKcSs  fit  for  molding, 
plastic,  fr.  TrAao-o-eiv  to  mold,  to  form.]  A  combining 
form  signifying  developing,  Jorming,  growing ;  as,  het- 
aroplastie,  monoplastic,  ipolyplastic. 

Plas'tlc  (plSs'tik),  a.     [L.  plasticus,  Gr.  ttAootiko!, 
fr.  TrAacro-eii'  to  form,  mold  :  cf.  F.  plastique."]     1.  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  give  form  or  fashion  to  a  mass  of  mat- 
ter ;  as,  the  plastic  hand  of  the  Creator.  Prior. 
See  plastic  Nature  working  to  this  end.  Pope. 

2.  Capable  of  being  molded,  formed,  or  modeled,  as 
clay  or  plaster;  —  used  also  figuratively  ;  as,  the  plastic 
mind  of  a  child. 

3.  Pertaining  or  appropriate  to,  or  characteristic  of, 
molding  or  modeling ;  produced  by,  or  appearing  as  if 
produced  by,  molding  or  modeling  ;  —  said  of  sculpture 
and  the  kindred  arts,  in  distinction  from  painting  and 
the  graphic  arts. 

Medallions  .  .  .  fraught  with  the  plastic  beauty  and  eraee  of 
the  palmy  days  of  Italian  art.  J.  S.  Harford. 


Plastic  clay  (Oeol.),  one  of  the  beds  of  the  Eocene  pe- 
riod ;  —  so  called  because  used  in  making  pottery.  Zyell. 
—  Plastic  element  (Physiol.),  one  that  bears  witliin  it  the 
germs  of  a  higher  form.  —  Plastic  exudation  (Med.),  an 
exudation  thrown  out  upon  a  wounded  surface  and  con- 
stituting the  material  of  repair  by  which  the  process  of 
healing  is  effected.  —  Plastic  foods.  (Physiol.)  See  the 
second  Note  under  Food. —Plastic  force.  (Physiol.)  &ee 
under  Force.  —  Plastic  operation,  an  operation  in  plastic 
surgery.  —  Plastic  surgery,  that  brancli  of  surgery  wliich 
is  concerned  with  the  repair  or  restoration  of  lost,  in- 
jured, or  deformed  parts  of  the  body. 

Plas'tlc-al  (plas'tT-kal),  a.    See  Plastic.     [JJ.] 
Plas'tic-al-ly,  adv.     in  a  plastic  manner. 
Plas-tlc'i-ty  (plSs-tis'I-ty),  re.     [Cf.  F.  plasticite.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  plastic. 

2.  (Physiol.)  Plastic  force.  Dunglison. 
Plas'tid  (plSs'tid),           1  n.      [Gr.    TrAaffTis,    -iSos,    a 
Plas'tide  (-tid  or -tid),  )    creator.]   1.  (Biol.)  A  for- 
mative particle  of  albuminous  matter;  a  monad  ;  a  cy- 
tode.    See  the  Note  under  Morphon.  Haeckel. 

2.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  many  minute  granules  found  in 
the  protoplasm  of  vegetable  cells.  They  are  divided  by 
their  colors  into  three  classes,  chloroplastids,  chromo- 
plastids,  and  leucoplastids. 

II  Plas'ti-dO-ZO'a  (pl5s'tT-d6-zo'a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  n-Ado-Tis,  -iSos,  creator  -|-  ^woi'  animal.]  (Zool.) 
Same  as  Protozoa. 

Plas'tl-dule  (pl5s'ti-dul),  n.  [Dim.  fr.  Plastid.] 
(Biol.)  One  of  the  small  particles  or  organic  molecules 
composing  the  body  of  a  moner  or  plastid.  Haeckel. 

Plas'tln  (plSs'tin),  re.  [Gr.  irKaarreiv  to  form,  mold.] 
(Biol.)  A  substance  associated  with  nuclein  in  cell  nuclei, 
and  by  some  considered  as  the  fundamental  substance  of 
the  nucleus. 

KaS-tOg'ra-phy  (plSs-tSg'ra-fy),  re.  [Gr.  TrXaaroypa- 
<l>ia.;     irAao-TOS    formed,    molded  -j-  ypd<f>ei.v   to    write.] 

1.  The  art  of  forming  figures  in  any  plastic  material. 

2.  Imitation  of  handwriting ;  forgery. 

Plas'tron  (plSs'trSn),  re.  [F.  plastron  breastplate, 
plastron,  LL.  plastra  a  thin  plate  of  metal.  See  Pias- 
ter.] 1.  A  piece  of  leather  stuffed  or  padded,  worn  by 
fencers  to  protect  the  breast.  Dryden. 

2.  (Anc.  Armor)  An  iron  breastplate,  worn  under  the 
hauberk. 

3.  (Anat.)  The  ventral  shield  or  shell  of  tortoises  and 
turtles.     See  Testudinata. 

4.  A  trimming  for  the  front  of  a  woman's  dress,  made 
of  a  different  material,  and  narrowing  from  the  shoul- 
ders to  the  waist. 

-plas'ty  (-plas't^).  [Gr.  TTkaatTeiv  to  mold,  form.]  A 
combining  form  denoting  the  act  ot  process  of  forming, 
development,  growth  ;  as,  axAoplasty,  yerineoplasty. 

Plat  (plSt),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Platted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Platting.]  [See  Plait.]  To  form  by  interlay- 
ing or  interweaving;  to  braid;  to  plait.  "They  had 
platted  a  crown  of  thorns."  Matt,  xxvii.  29. 

Plat,  n.    Work  done  by  platting  or  braiding ;  a  plait. 
Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  tied  in  formal  7*i(.         Shak. 

Plat,  re.  [Cf.  Plat  flat,  which  perh.  caused  this 
spelling,  and  Plot  a  piece  of  ground.]  A  small  piece  or 
plot  of  ground  laid  out  with  some  design,  or  for  a  spe- 
cial use  ;  usually,  a  portion  of  flat,  even  ground. 

This  fiowery  plat,  the  sweet  recess  of  Eve.       Milton. 
I  keep  smooth  plat3  of  fruitful  ground.        Tennyson. 

Plat,  v.  t.    To  lay  out  in  plats  or  plots,  as  ground. 

Plat,  a.  [F.  plat.  See  Plate,  re.]  Plain;  flat; 
level.     [06^.]  Gower. 

Plat,  adv.    1.  Plainly ;  flatly ;  downright.     [Obs.] 

But,  sir,  ye  lie,  1  '.el!  you  plat.  Rom.  of  R. 

2.  Flatly;  smoothly;  evenly.     [Ofo.]  Drant. 

Plat,  n.  \.  The  flat  or  broad  side  of  a  sword.  lObs. 
or  Prov.  Eng."]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  plot ;  a  plan  ;  a  design ;  a  diagram ;  a  map  ;  a 
chart.  lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng.J  "To  note  all  the  islands, 
and  to  set  them  down  in  plat. "  Hakluyt. 

Plat'an  (-an),  re.  111.  platanus.  See  Plane  the  tree.] 
[Written  also  p?ataree.]     The  plane  tree.  Tennyson. 

Plat'a-nlst  (-a-nist),  re.  [L.  platanista  a  sort  of  fish, 
Gr.  TTAaravtcrTTiji  :  ci.  V.  plataniste.']   (Zool.)  The soosoo. 

II  Plat'a-nus  (-nfls),  re.  [See  Plane  the  tree.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  trees  ;  the  plane  tree. 

Plat'band'  (-bSnd'),  n.  [F.  plate-bande  ;  plat,  plate, 
flat,  level  -\-  bande  a  band.]  1.  A  border  of  flowers  in  a 
garden,  along  a  wall  or  a  parterre ;  hence,  a  border. 

2.  (Arch.)  (a)  Aflat  molding,  or  group  of  moldings, 
the  width  of  which  much  exceeds  its  projection,  as  the 
face  of  an  architrave,  (b)  A  list  br  fillet  between  the 
flutings  of  a  column. 

Plate  (plat),  re.  [OF.  plate  a  plate  of  metal,  a  cuirass, 
F.  plat  a  plate,  a  shallow  vessel  of  silver,  other  metal,  or 
earth,  fr.  plat  flat,  Gr.  TrAanis.  See  Place,  re.]  1.  A 
flat,  or  nearly  flat,  piece  of  metal,  the  thickness  of  which 
is  small  in  comparison  with  the  other  dimensions ;  a 
thick  sheet  of  metal ;  as,  a  steel  plate. 

2.  MetalUc  armor  composed  of  broad  pieces. 

Mangled  .  .  .  throughj^^afe  and  mail.  Milton. 

3.  Domestic  vessels  and  utensils,  as  flagons,  dishes, 
cups,  etc. ,  wrought  in  gold  or  silver. 

4.  MetalUc  ware  which  is  plated,  in  distinction  from 
that  which  is  genuine  silver  or  gold. 

5.  A  small,  shallow,  and  usually  circular,  vessel  of 
metal  or  wood,  or  of  earth  glazed  and  baked,  from  which 
food  is  eaten  at  table. 

_  6.  [Cf.  Sp.  plata  silver.]  A  piece  of  money,  usually 
silver  money.  [OJs.]  "Realms  and  islands  were  as 
plates  dropp'd  from  his  pocket."  Shak. 

7.  A  piece  of  metal  on  which  anything  is  engraved  for 
the  purpose  of  being  printed  ;  hence,  an  impression  from 
the  engraved  metal ;  as,  a  book  illustrated  with  plates ; 
a  fashion  plate. 

8.  A  page  of  stereotype,  electrotype,  or  the  like,  for 
printing  from ;  as,  publisher's  plates. 

9.  That  part  of  an  artificial  set  of  teeth  which  fits  to 


the  mouth,  and  holds  the  teeth  in  place.    It  may  be  ot" 
gold,  platinum,  silver,  rubber,  celluloid,  etc. 

10.  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  timber  laid  upon  a  wall,  or 
upon  corbels  projecting  from  a  wall,  and  supporting  the 
ends  of  other  timbers  ;  also  used  specifically  of  the  roof 
plate  wliich  supports  the  ends  of  the  roof  trusses  or,  in 
simple  work,  the  feet  of  the  rafters. 

11.  (Her.)  A  roundel  of  silver  or  tinctured  argent. 

12.  (Photog.)  A  sheet  of  glass,  porcelain,  metal,  etc., 
with  a  coating  that  is  sensitive  to  light. 

13.  A  prize  given  to  the  winner  in  a  contest. 

^ff^  Plate  is  sometimes  used  in  an  adjectival  sense  or 
in  combination,  the  plirase  or  compound  bemg  in  most 
cases  of  obvious  signification  ;  as,  plate  basket  or  plate- 
basket,  plate  rack  or  plate-rac^. 

Home  plate.  (Baseball)  See  Home  base,  under  Home. 
—  Plate  armor,  (a)  See  Plate,  re.,  2.  (6)  Strong  metal 
plates  for  protecting  war  vessels,  fortifications,  and  the 
like.  —  Plate  bone,  tlie  shoulder  blade,  or  scapula.  —  Plate 
girder,  a  girder,  the  web  of  whicli  is  formed  of  a  single 
vertical  plate,  or  of  a  series  of  such  plates  riveted  to- 
gether. —  Plate  glass.  See  under  Glass.  —  Plate  iron, 
wrought  iron  plates.  —  Plate  layer,  a  workman  who  lays 
down  the  rails  of  a  railway  and  fixes  them  to  the  sleejicrs 
or  ties.  —  Plate  mark,  a  special  mark  or  emblematic  figure 
stamped  upon  gold  or  silver  plate,  to  indicate  tlie  pi  nee 
ot  manufacture,  the  degree  of  purity,  and  tlie  like; 
thus,  the  local  mark  for  London  is  a  lion.  — Plate  paper, 
a  heavy  spongy  paper,  for  printing  from  engraved  plates. 
Fair/iol/.  —  Fla.te  press,  a  press  with  a  flat  carriage  and 
a  roller,  —  used  for  printing  from  engraved  steel  or  cop- 
per plates.  —  Plate  printer,  one  who  prints  from  engraved 
plates.  — Plate  printing,  tlie  act  or  process  of  printing 
from  an  engraved  plate  or  plates.  —  Plate  tracery.  (Arcli.) 
See  under  Tracery.  —  Plate  wheel  (ilech.),  a  wheel,  the 
rim  and  hub  of  which  are  cowiiected  by  a  continuous  plate 
ot  metal,  instead  of  by  arms  or  spokes. 

Plate  (plat),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Plated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Platdjo.]  1.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  gold,  silver,  or 
other  metals,  either  by  a  mechanical  process,  as  hammer- 
ing, or  by  a  chemical  process,  as  electrotyping. 

2.  To  cover  or  overlay  with  plates  of  metal ;  to  arm 
with  metal  for  defense. 

Thus  lilated  in  habiliments  of  war.  Shak. 

3.  To  adorn  with  plated  metal ;  as,  a  plated  harness. 

4.  To  beat  into  thin,  flat  pieces,  or  laminse. 

5.  To  calender  ;  as,  to  plate  paper. 

Pla-teau'  (pla-to'l,  n.  ;  pi.  F.  Plateaux  (F.  -to' ;  E. 
-toz'),  E.  Plateaus  (-toz').  [F.,  fr.  OF.  platel,  properly, 
a  little  plate.  See  Plate.]  1.  A  flat  surface ;  especially, 
a  broad,  level,  elevated  area  of  land ;  a  table-land. 

2.  An  ornamental  dish  for  the  table  ;  a  tray  or  salver. 

Plate'ful  (plat'ful),  re.  ;  pi.  Platepols  (-fulz).  Enough 
to  fill  a  plate  ;  as  much  as  a  plate  will  hold. 

Plate'-gllled'  (-giW),  a.  (Zodl.)  Having  flat,  or 
leaflike,  gills,  as  the  bivalve  moUusks. 

Pla'tel  (pla'tei),  n.  [OF.  See  Plateau.]  A  small 
dish.     [JJ.] 

Plat'en  (plSt'Sn),  n.  [F.  platine,  fr.  plat  flat.  See 
Plate,  and  cf.  Platin.]  (Much.)  (a)  The  part  of  a 
printing  press  which  presses  the  paper  against  the  type, 
and  by  which  the  impression  is  made.  (6)  Hence,  an 
analogous  part  of  a  typewriter,  on  which  the  paper  rests 
to  receive  an  impression,  (c)  The  movable  table  of  a 
machine  tool,  as  a  planer,  on  which  the  work  is  fastened, 
and  presented  to  the  action  of  the  tool ;  —  also  called  table. 

Plat'er  (plafer),  re.  1.  One  who  plates  or  coats  arti- 
cles with  gold  or  silver ;  as,  a  B\\\et  plater, 

2.  A  machine  for  calendering  paper. 

Plat'er-esiiue'  (pl5f  er-Ssk'),  a.  [Sp.  plateresco ,  from 
plata  silver.]  (Arch.)  Resembling  silver  plate; — said 
of  certain  architectural  ornaments. 

Plat'e-trope  (piat'e-trop),  re.  [Gr.  n-Adro?  breadth  -|- 
TpeVeiK  to  turn.]   (Anat.)  One  of  a  pair  of  paired  organs. 

Plat'lorm'  (-fSrm'),  n.  IPlat,  a.  +  -form:  cf.  F. 
plateforme.']  1.  A  plat ;  a  plan ;  a  sketch ;  a  model ;  a 
pattern.    Used  also  figuratively.     [0J«.]  Bacon. 

2.  A  place  laid  out  after  a  model.     lObs."] 

Half  the  platfoi-m  just  reflects  the  other.  Fojie. 

3.  Any  flat  or  horizontal  surface ;  especially,  one  that 
is  raised  above  some  particular  level,  as  a  framework  of 
timber  or  boards  horizontally  joined  so  as  to  form  a  roof, 
or  a  raised  floor,  or  portion  of  a  floor ;  a  landing ;  a  dais ; 
a  stage,  for  speakers,  performers,  or  workmen ;  a  stand- 
ing place. 

4.  A  declaration  of  the  principles  upon  which  a  person, 
a  sect,  or  a  party  proposes  to  stand  ;  a  declared  policy  or 
system  ;  as,  the  Saybrook  platform  ;  a  political  platform,. 
"  The  platform  of  Geneva."  Hooker. 

5.  (Naut.)  A  light  deck,  usually  placed  in  a  section  of 
the  hold  or  over  the  floor  of  the  magazine.     See  Orlop. 

Platform  car,  a  railway  car  without  permanent  raised 
sides  or  covering ;  a  flat.  —  Platform  scale,  a  weighing  ma- 
chine, with  a  flat  platform  on  which  objects  are  weighed. 

Plat'form'.  v.  t.    1.  To  place  on  a  platform,     [i?.] 

2.  To  form  a  plan  of  ;  to  model ;  to  lay  out.     [OS.?.] 
Church  discipline  isplatformed  in  the  Bible.     Milton. 

Plat-hel'minth  (plSt-ha'mTnth),  re.  (Zool.)  One  of 
the  Platyelrainthes. 

II  Plat'hel-min'thes  (plSt'hgl-mTn'thez),  re.  pi.  [NL.] 
(ZoqI.  )  Same  as  Platyelminthes. 

Plat'in  (plat'in),  re.    (3fach.)  See  Platen. 

Plat'i-na  (plSt'I-na  or  pla-te'na;  277),  re.  [Sp.  or 
NL.    See  Platinum.]    (Chem.)  Platinum. 

Platlna  mohr,  platinum  black.  —  Platina  yellow,  a  pig- 
ment prepared  from  platinum. 

Plat'ing  (plat'ing),  re.  1.  The  art  or  process  of  cov- 
ering  anything  with  a  plate  or  plates,  or  with  a  metal, 
particularly  of  overlaying  a  base  or  dull  metal  with  a 
thin  plate  of  precious  or  bright  metal,  as  by  mechanical 
means  or  by  electro-magnetic  deposition. 

2.  A  thin  coating  of  metal  laid  upon  another  metal. 

3.  A  coating  or  defensive  armor  of  metal  (usually 
steel)  plates. 

Pla-tln'lc  (pla-tin'ik),  a.    (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to^ 


ale,   senate,   care,    &ib,    firm,   ask,   final,   ^11 ;    eve,   event,    6nd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   HI ;    old,    obey,    6rb,    5dd ; 
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or  containing,  platinum ;  —  used  specifically  to  designate 
those  compounds  in  which  the  element  has  a  higher  va- 
lence, as  contrasted  with  the  platinous  compounds  ;  as, 
plaiinic  chloride  (PtCl4). 

Plat'1-ni-ohlo'rlc  (pl5t'i-nT-klo'rik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of, 
(.ertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  consisting  of  plat- 
inic  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  obtained  as  a 
brownish  red  crystalline  substance,  called  platinichloric, 
or  chloroplatinic,  acid. 

Plat'1-nlf'er-OUS  (-nTfer-iis),  a.  [Platinum  -\-  -fer- 
ous.']    Yielding  platinum  ;  as,  platinife'-ous  sand. 

Plat'i-ni-rld'1-um  (-nt-rid'i-um),  m.  {Chem.&Min.) 
A  natural  alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium  occurring  in 
grayish  metallic  rounded  or  cubical  grains  with  platinum. 

Plat'1-nize  (plSt'I-niz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Plati- 
nized (-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Platinizing  (-ni'zTng).] 
To  cover  or  combine  with  platinum. 

Plat'1-no-Chlo'rlc  (-no-klo'rTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  derived  from,  or  designating,  an  acid  consisting 
of  platinous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  called  joto/i- 
nochloric,  or  chloroplaiinons,  acid. 

Plat'l-nO-chlO'ride  (-rid  or-rii),  n.  {Chem.)  A  double 
chloride  of  platinum  and  some  other  metal  or  radical ;  a 
ealt  of  platinoehloric  acid. 

Plat'i-no-cy-an'ic  (-st-Sn'ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  derived  from,  or  designating,  an  acid  compound 
of  platinous  cyanide  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  obtained 
ae  a  cinnabar-red  crystalline  substance. 

Plal'1-no-cy'a-nlde  (-si'a-ntd  or  -nld),  n.  {Chem.) 
A  double  cyanide  of  platinum  and  some  other  metal  or 
radical ;  a  salt  of  platinocyanic  acid. 

Plat'1-node  (pl5t'i-nod),  n.  [Platinum  +  Gr.  oSdi  a 
way.]    {Physics)  A  cathode.     [R.2 

PIat'1-noid  (-noid),  a.  [Platinum  +  -oid.l  Resem- 
bling pUitinum. 

Plat'I-noid,  n.  {Chem.)  An  alloy  of  German  silver 
containing  tungsten,  —  used  for  forming  electrical  resist- 
ance coils  and  standards. 

Plat'1-no-type  (pl5f T-no-tlp), n.  [Platinum -{--type.'] 
(Photog.)  1.  A  permanent  photograpliic  picture  or  print 
in  platinum  black. 

2.  The  process  by  which  such  pictures  are  produced. 

Plat'1-nous  (-nus),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  platinum  ;  —  used  specifically  to  designate 
those  compounds  in  which  the  element  has  a  lower  va- 
lence, as  contrasted  with  the  platinic  compounds ;  as, 
platinous  chloride  (PtCl2). 

Plat'1-nnm  (piat'I-num  or  plA-te'niSm),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Sp.  platina,  from  plata  silver,  LL.  plata  a  thin  plate  of 
metal.  See  Plate,  and  cf.  Platina.]  {Chem.)  A  me- 
tallic element,  intermediate  in  value  between  silver  and 
gold,  occurring  native  or  alloyed  with  other  metals,  also 
as  the  platinum  arsenide  (sperrylite).  It  is  a  heavy  tin- 
white  metal  which  is  ductile  and  malleable,  but  very  in- 
fusible, and  characterized  by  its  resistance  to  strong 
chemical  reagents.  It  is  used  for  crucibles,  for  stills 
for  sulphuric  acid,  rarely  for  coin,  and  in  the  form  of  foil 
and  wire  for  many  purposes.  Specific  gravity  21.5.  Atomic 
weight  194.3.    Symbol  Pt.    Formerly  called  platina. 

Platinum  black  {Chem.),  a  soft,  dull  black  powder,  con- 
sisting of  finely  divided  metallic  platinum  obtamed  by 
reduction  and  precipitation  from  its  solutions.  It  absorbs 
oxygen  to  a  high  degree,  and  is  employed  as  an  oxidizer. 
—  Platinum  lamp  (Elec),  a  kind  of  incandescent  lamp  of 
which  the  luminous  medium  is  platinum.  See  under  In- 
candescent. —  Platinum  metals  (Chem.),  the  group  of  me- 
tallic elements  which  in  their  chemical  and  physical 
properties  resemble  platinum.  These  consist  of  the  light 
platinum  group,  viz.,  rhodium,  ruthenium,  and  palla- 
aium,  whose  specific  gravities  are  about  12 ;  ana  the 
heavy  platinum,  group,  viz.,  osmium,  iridium,  and  plati- 
num, whose  specific  gravities  are  over  21.  —  Platinum 
(ponge  {Chem.),  metallic  platinum  in  a  gray,  porous, 
spongy  form,  obtained  by  reducing  the  double  chloride 
of  platinum  and  ammonium.  It  absorbs  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, and  certain  other  gases,  to  a  high  degree,  and  is  em- 
ployed as  an  agent  in  oxidizing. 

Plat'i-tnde  (pl5t'I-tud),  n.  [F.,  from  plat  flat.  See 
Plate.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  fiat,  thin,  or 
insipid ;  flat  conmionness ;  triteness  ;  staleness  of  ideas 
or  language. 

To  hammer  one  golden  grain  of  wit  into  a  sheet  of  infinite 
ylatitude.  ■  Motley. 

2.  A  thought  or  remark  which  is  flat,  dull,  trite,  or 
weak  ;  a  truism  ;  a  commonplace. 

PlaM-tu'dl-na'ri-an  (piat'I-ta'dt-na'rT-an),  n.  One 
addicted  to  uttering  platitudes,  or  stale  and  insipid  tru- 
isms.    "  K  ^o\it\c&\  platitudinarian."  G.Eliot. 

Plat'l-tu'dl-nlze  (-tii'dT-niz),  v.  i.  To  utter  plati- 
tudes or  truisms. 

Plat'1-tU'di-nOUS  (-tii'di-nas),  a.  Abounding  in  plat- 
itudes ;  of  the  nature  of  platitudes  ;  uttering  platitudes. 
— Plat'1-tu'dl-nous-ness,  n. 

Plat'ly  (plSt'iy),  a.    Flatly.     See  Plat,  a.     [Obs.-] 

Plat'ness,  n.    Flatness.     [Obs.']  Palsgrave. 

Pla-tom'e-ter  (pla-tSm'e-tgr),  n.  [Gr.  ttAotu's  flat  -\- 
,  •meter.']     See  Planihetee. 

Pla-ton'lc  (pla-t5n'ik),  1  a.    [L.  Platonicus,  Gr.  II\a- 

Pla-ton'lc-al  (-i-kal),  j  tuviko^-.  cf.  F.  plato- 
nique.}  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Plato,  or  his  philosophy, 
school,  or  opinions. 

2.  Pure ;  passionless  ;  nonsexual ;  philosophical. 
I  Platonic  bodies,  the  five  regular  geometrical  solids; 
namely,  the  tetrahedron,  hexahedron  or  cube,  octahe- 
dron, dodecahedron,  and  icosahedron.  —  Platonic  love,  a 
pure,  spiritual  affection,  subsisting  between  persons  of 
opposite  sex,  unmixed  with  carnal  desires,  and  regarding 
the  mind  only  and  its  excellences ;  —  a  species  of  love 
for  which  Plato  was  a  warm  advocate.  —  Platonic  year 
{A.itron.),  a  period  of  time  determined  by  the  revolution 
of  the  equinoxes,  or  the  space  of  time  in  which  the  stars 
and  constellations  return  to  their  former  places  in  respect 
to  the  equinoxes :  —  called  also  great  year.  This  revolu- 
tion, which  is  calculated  by  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, IS  accomplished  in  about  2«,000  years.  Barlow. 
Pla-ton'lc,  n.  A  follower  of  Plato  ;  a  Platonist. 
Pla-tOn1c-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  Platonic  manner. 


Pla'tO-nlsm  (pla'tS-nTz'm),  n.    [Cf.  F.  Platonisme."] 

X.  Tho  doctrines  or  philosophy  of  Plato  or  of  his  fol- 
lowers^ 

^W^  Plato  believed  God  to  be  an  infinitely  wise,  just, 
andpowerful  Spirit ;  and  also  that  he  formed  the  visible 
universe  out  of  preexistent  amorphous  matter,  according 
to  perfect  patterns  of  ideas  eternally  existent  in  his  own 
mind.  Philosophy  he  considered  as  being  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  nature  of  things,  as  discoverable  in  those  eternal 
ideas  after  which  all  thmgs  were  fashioned.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  knowledge  of  what  is  eternal,  exists 
necessarily,  and  is  unchangeable  ;  not  of  the  temporary, 
the  dependent,  and  changeable ;  and  of  course  it  is  not 
obtained  through  the  senses  ;  neither  is  it  the  product  of 
the  understanding,  which  concerns  itself  only  with  the 
variaole  and  the  transitory ;  nor  is  it  the  result  of  expe- 
rience and  observation ;  but  it  is  the  product  of  our  rea- 
son, which,  as  partaking  of  the  divine  nature^has  innate 
ideas  resembling  the  eternal  ideas  of  God.  By  contem- 
plating these  innate  ideas,  reasoning  about  them,  and 
comparing  them  with  their  copies  in  the  visible  universe, 
reason  can  attain  that  true  knowledge  of  things  which  is 
called  philosophy.  Plato's  professed  followers,  the  Aca- 
demics and  the  New  Platouists,  differed  considerably 
from  him,  yet  are  called  Platonists.  Murdoch. 

2.  An  elevated  rational  and  ethical  conception  of  the 
laws  and  forces  of  the  universe ;  sometimes,  imaginative 
or  fantastic  philosophical  notions. 

Pla'tO-nist  (-nist ;  277),  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the 
philosophy  of  Plato ;  a  follower  of  Plato.        Hammond. 

Pla'tO-niZe  (-niz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Platonized 
(-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Platonizinq.]  To  adopt  the 
opinions  of  Plato  or  his  followers.  Milner, 

Pla'tO-nize,  v.  t.  To  explain  by,  or  accommodate  to, 
the  Platonic  philosophy.  Enfield. 

Pla'tO-nl'zer  (-ni'zer),  n.     One  who  Platonizes. 

Pla-tOOn'  (pla-toon'),  re.  [F.  peloton  a  ball  of  thread, 
a  knot  or  group  of  men,  a  platoon,  fr.  pelote  a  ball 
formed  of  things  wound  round.  See  Pellet.]  {3Iil.) 
(a)  Formerly,  a  body  of  men  who  fired  together ;  also,  a 
small  square  body  of  soldiers  to  strengthen  the  angles  of 
a  hollow  square.  (6)  Now,  in  the  United  States  service, 
half  of  a  company. 

Piatt  (pISt),  re.     {Sfining)  See  Lodge,  n.     Eaymond. 

Platt'deutsch'  (plSt'doitsh'),  n.  The  modern  dialects 
spoken  in  the  north  of  Germany,  taken  collectively ; 
modern  Low  German.  See  Low  German,  under  German. 

Plat'ten  (plat't'n),  •!).  «.  [See  Plat,  a.]  {Glass  Mak- 
ing) To  flatten  and  make  into  sheets  or  plates ;  as,  to 
platten  cylinder  glass. 

Plat'ter  (-ter),  re.  [From  Plat  to  braid.]  One  who 
plats  or  braids. 

Plat'ter,  n.  [Probably  fr.  OF.  platel,  F.  plateau.  See 
Plateau.]  A  large  plate  or  shallow  dish  on  which  meat 
or  other  food  is  brought  to  the  table. 

The  attendants  .  .  .  speedily  brought  in  several  large,  smok- 
ing platters,  filled  with  nuge  pieces  of  beef.  SirW.  Scott. 

Plat'ter-faced'  (-fast'),  a.    Having  a  broad,  flat  face. 

Plat'tblg  (-ting),  re.  Plaited  strips  of  bark,  cane, 
straw,  etc.,  used  for  making  hats  or  the  like. 

Plat'y  (plat'j^),  a.    Like  a  plate  ;  consisting  of  plates. 

Plat'y-  (plSt'J-).  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  TrAarut 
broad,  wide,  flat ;  as,  platy^wB,  p/a^ycephalous. 

Plat'y-ce-phal'lc  (-se-fai'ik),    )  a.     [Platy-  -f  Gr. 

Plat'y-ceph'a-lous  (-sgf'a-liis), )  Kc^aK-fi  head.] 
{Anat.)  Broad-headed. 

Plat'yo-ne'mlc  (plSt'Tk-ne'mlk),  a.  [Platy-  -\-  Gr. 
KvrnjLii  leg:  cf.  F.  platycnemique.']  (Anat.)  Of,  relating 
to,  or  characterized  by,  platycnemism. 

Pla-tyc'ne-mlsm  (pla-ttk'ne-mTz'm),  n.  (Anat.)  Lat- 
eral flattening  of  the  tibia. 

Plat'y-ceell-an  (plSt'i-se1i-an),  a.  [Platy-  +  Gr. 
(coiAos  hollow.]  {Anat.)  Flat  at  the  anterior  and  con- 
cave at  the  posterior  end ;  —  said  of  the  centra  of  the 
vertebrae  of  some  extinct  dinosaurs. 

II  Plat'y-el-mln'thes  (-Sl-min'thez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Platy-,  and  Helminthes.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  class  of  hel- 
minthes  including  the  cestodes,  or  tapeworms,  the  trema- 
todes,  and  the  turbellarians.     Called  also  Jlaiworms. 

II  Plat'y-hel'mi-a  (-hgl'mt-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  {Zo'ol.) 
Same  as  Platyelminthes.     [Written  also  Platyelmia.] 

Pla-tym'e-ter  (pla-tlm'e-ter),  n.  [Platy-  ■+-  -meter.'] 
{Elec. )  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the  capacity  of  con- 
densers, or  the  inductive  capacity  of  dielectrics. 

Plat'y-pod  (piatl-pSd),  n.  [Platy-  +  -pod.]  {Zo'ol.) 
An  animal  having  broad  feet,  or  a  broad  foot. 

II  Pla-typ'0-da  (pla-tip'6-da),  n.  i>Z.  [NL.]  {Zo'ol.) 
Same  as  Phosobranchiata. 

II  Pla-typ'te-ra  (pla-ttp'te-rA),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
jrAaTut  broad  -|-  Trrcpov  a  wing.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  division  of 
Pseudoneuroptera  including  the  species  which  have  four 
broad,  flat  wings,  as  the  termites,  or  white  ants,  and  the 
stone  flies  {Perla). 

Plat'y-pUS  (plSt'T-pus),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irAa-ru's  -}- 
TTOu's  foot.]    {Zo'ol.)  The  duck  mole.     See  under  Duck. 

Plat'y-rhlne  (plSt'I-rin),  a.  [Platy-  -f  Gr.  pi's,  pii'os, 
nose.]  {Anat.)  Having  the  nose  broad  ;  —  opposed  to 
leptorhine.  —  re.     {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  Platyrhini. 

II  Plat'y-rhl'ni  (-ri'ni),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TrAarus 
broad  -)-  pi's,  pifot,  nose.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  mon- 
keys, including  the  American  species,  which  have  a 
broad  nasal  septum,  thirty-six  teeth,  and  usually  a  pre- 
hensile tail.     See  Monkey.     [Written  also  P/n<(/cr//i«i.] 

Plaud  (plad),  V.  t.    To  applaud.     [Obs.]      Chapman. 

Plau'dlt  (pla'dit),  re.  [From  L.  plaudile  do  ye  praise 
(which  was  said  by  players  at  the  end  of  a  performance), 
2d  pers.  pi.  imperative  of  plaudere.  Cf.  Plausible.]  A 
mark  or  expression  of  applause  ;  praise  bestowed. 

Not  in  the  sliouts  and  plaudits  of  the  throng.     Zonafeilow. 

Syn.  —  Acclamation  ;  applau.se  ;  encomium  ;  commen- 
dation ;  approbation  ;  approval. 

Plau'dl-tO-ry  (-dT-to-rj;),^/.  Applauding ;  commending. 

Plau'sl-bll'1-ty  (pla'zT-bTl'T-ty),  re.     fCf.  F.  phmsibi- 
lite.]     1.  Something  worthy  of  praise.     [06«.] 
Integrity,  fidelity,  and  other  gracious  ;)to!/»i6iWifs.  E.  Viruahan. 


2.  The  quality  of  being  plausible ;  speciousness. 

To  give  any  plausibility  to  a  scheme.     De  Quincey. 

3.  Anything  plausible  or  specious.  jB.  Browning. 

Plau'si-ble  (pla'zT-b'l),  a.  [L.  plausibilis  praise- 
worthy, from  plaudere,  plausum,  to  applaud,  clap  the 
hands,  strike,  beat.]  1.  Worthy  of  being  applauded; 
praiseworthy ;  commendable ;  ready.  [Obs.]  Bp.  Socket. 

2.  Obtaining  approbation  ;  superficially  pleasing ;  ap- 
parently right ;  specious  ;  as,  a  plausible  pretext ;  plau- 
sible manners ;  a  plausible  delusion.  "  Plausible  and 
popular  arguments."  Clarendon. 

3.  Using  specious  arguments  or  discourse;  as,  a, plau- 
sible speaker. 

Syn. —Plausible,  Specious.  Pfa««'We  denotes  that 
which  seems  reasonable,  yet  leaves  distrust  in  the  judg- 
ment. Specious  describes  that  which  presents  a  fair  ap- 
pearance to  the  view  and  yet  covers  something  false. 
Specious  refers  more  definitely  to  the  act  or  purpose  of 
false  representation ;  plausible  has  more  reference  to  tho 
effect  on  the  beholder  or  hearer.  An  argument  may  be 
specious  when  it  is  not  plausible  because  its  sophistry  ie 
so  easily  discovered. 

Plau'Si-ble-lze  (-Iz),  v.  t.    To  render  plausible.    [iJ.] 
Plau'si-ble-ness,  re.    Quality  of  being  plausible. 
Plau'si-bly,  arfi).     1.  In  a  plausible  manner. 
2.  Contentedly;  readily.     [Obs.] 

The  'Roms.ns plausibly  did  give  consent.  Shdk, 

Plau'slve  (pla'slv ;  277),  a.    [L.  plaudere,  plausum, 
to  applaud.]   1.  Applauding ;  manifesting  praise.  Young, 
2.  Plausible;  specious.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Play  (pla),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Played  (plad) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Playing.]  [OE.  pleien,  AS.  plegian,  pie- 
gan,  to  play,  akin  to  plega  play,  game,  quick  motion, 
and  probably  to  OS.  plegan  to  promise,  pledge,  D.plegen 
to  care  for,  attend  to,  be  wont,  G.  pflegen  ;  of  unknown 
origin.  V28.  Cf.  Plight,  re.]  1.  To  engage  in  sport 
or  lively  recreation ;  to  exercise  for  the  sake  of  amuse- 
ment ;  to  frolic ;  to  sport. 

As  Canace  -vr&zpleying  in  her  walk.  Chaucer. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  'play  f       Pope. 
And  some,  the  darlings  of  their  Lord, 
Plmy  smiling  with  the  flame  and  sword.  Kehle. 

2.  To  act  with  levity  or  thoughtlessness  ;  to  trifie  ;  to> 
be  careless. 

"  Nay,"  quod  this  monk,  "  I  have  no  lust  to  pleye."  Chaucer. 
Men  are  apt  to  pla    with  their  healths.    Sir  TT.  Temple. 

3.  To  contend,  or  take  part,  in  a  game ;  as,  to  pla^- 
ball ;  hence,  to  gamble ;  as,  he  played  for  heavy  stakes. 

4.  To  perform  on  an  instrument  of  music  ;  as,  to  play 
on  a  fiute. 

One  that  .  .  .  can  play  well  on  an  instrument.  Ezek.  xxxiii.  32. 
Play,  ray  friend,  and  charm  the  charmer.     Granville. 

5.  To  act ;  to  behave ;  to  practice  deception. 

His  raother played  false  with  a  smith.  Shak, 

6.  To  move  in  any  manner  ;  especially,  to  move  regu- 
larly with  alternate  or  reciprocating  motion ;  to  eper- 
ate  ;  to  act ;  as,  the  fountain  plays. 

The  heart  beats,  the  blood  circulates,  the  lungs pjay.   Cheyne. 

7.  To  move  gayly ;  to  wanton ;  to  disport. 

Even  as  the  waving  sedges  TJ^ay  with  wind.         Shak. 
The  setting  sun 
Plays  on  their  shining  arms  and  burnished  helmets.  Addison. 
All  fame  is  foreign  but  of  true  desert, 
Plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  to  the  heart.        Pope. 

8.  To  9<st  on  the  stage  ;  to  personate  a  character. 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night.  Shah 

Courts  are  theaters  where  some  men  play.      Donne. 

To  play  Into  a  person's  hands,  to  act,  or  to  manage- 

matters,  to  his  advantage  or  benefit.  —  To  play  off,  tO' 

affect ;  to  feign ;  to  practice  artifice.  —  To  play  upon,  (a) 

To  make  sport  of ;  to  deceive. 

Art  thou  alive  ? 
Or  is  it  fantasy  itisA  plays  upon  our  eyesight  ?        Shak. 
(6)  To  use  in  a  droll  manner ;  to  give  a  droll  expression^ 
or  application  to  ;  as,  to  play  upon  words. 

Play,  V.  t.    1.  To  put  in  action  or  motion  ;  as,  to  play- 
cannon  upon  a  fortification ;  to  play  a  trump. 
First  Peace  and  Silence  all  disputes  control, 

Then  Order  7)Zays  the  soul.  Herbert. 

2.  To  perform  music  upon ;  as,  to  play  the  fiute  or 
the  organ. 

3.  To  perform,  as  a  piece  of  music,  on  an  instrument ; 
as,  to  play  a,  waltz  on  the  violin. 

4.  To  bring  into  sportive  or  wanton  action ;  to  exhibit 
in  action  ;  to  execute ;  as,  to  play  tricks. 

Nature  here 
Wantoned  as  in  her  prime,  and  played  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies.  Milton, 

6.  To  act  or  perform  (a  play) ;  to  represent  in  mimic 
action  ;  as,  to  play  a  comedy  ;  also,  to  act  in  the  char- 
acter of  ;  to  represent  by  acting ;  to  simulate ;  to  behave- 
like  ;  as,  to  play  King  Lear ;  to  play  the  woman. 

Thou  canst  jtlay  the  rational  if  thou  wilt.    Sir  IT.  Scott. 

6.  To  engage  in,  or  go  through  with,  as  a  contest  for 
amusement  or  for  a  wager  or  prize  ;  as,  to  play  a  game 
at  baseball. 

7.  To  keep  in  play,  as  a  hooked  fish,  in  order  to  land  it. 
To  play  off,  to  display ;  to  show ;  to  put  in  exercise  ;  as, 

to  play  off  tvicka.  —To  play  one's  cards,  to  manage  one's 

means  or  opportunities  ;  to  contrive.  —  Played  out,  tired 

out ;  exhausted ;  at  the  end  of  one's  resources.    [Colloq.] 

Play,  n.     1.  Amusement ;  sport ;  frolic ;  gambols. 

2.  Any  exercise,  or  series  of  actions,  intended  for 
amusement  or  diversion  ;  a  game. 

John  naturally  loved  rough  play.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  The  act  or  practice  of  contending  for  victory, 
amusement,  or  a  prize,  as  at  dice,  cards,  or  billiards ; 
gaining ;  as,  to  lose  a  fortune  in  play. 

4.  Action  ;  use  ;  employment ;  exercise  ;  practice ;  as, 
fair  play  ;  foul  play  ;  sword  play  ;  a  play  of  wit.  "  The 
next  who  comes  iu play."  Zh-yden. 

5.  A  dramatic  composition ;  a  comedy  or  trngecly ;  » 


Qae,    unite,    rjide,   fi^ll,    tip,    tun ;    pity  j    food,    frfbt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go  ;    sing.    Ink  ;    tlien,    thin  ;    bON  ;    zh  ~  z  in  azure. 
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eompositiou  in  which  characters  are  represented  by  dia- 
logue and  action. 

A  play  ought  to  be  a  just  image  of  tiuman  nature.    Dryden. 

6.  The  representation  or  exhibition  of  a  comedy  or 
tragedy ;  as,  he  attends  every  play. 

7.  Performance  on  an  instrument  of  music. 

8.  Motion  ;  movement,  regular  or  irregular ;  as,  the 
play  of  a  wheel  or  piston  ;  hence,  also,  room  for  motion ; 
free  and  easy  action.  "  To  give  them  play,  front  and 
rear."  Hilton. 

The  joints  are  let  exactly  into  one  another,  that  they  have  no 
play  between  them.  Moxon. 

9.  Hence,  liberty  of  acting ;  room  for  enlargement  or 
display  ;  scope  ;  as,  to  give  full  play  to  mirth. 

Play  actor,  an  actor  of  dramas.  Prynne.  —  Play  debt,  a 
gambling  debt.  Arbuthnot.  —  Play  pleasure,  idle  amuse- 
ment. [Obs.]  Bacon.  —  A  play  upon  words,  the  use  of  a 
word  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  capable  of  double  meaning ; 
punning.  —  Play  of  colors,  prismatic  variation  of  colors. 
—  To  bring  into  play,  To  come  in  play,  to  bring  or  come 
into  use  or  exercise.  —  To  hold  in  play,  to  lieep  occupied 
or  employed. 

I,  with  two  more  to  help  me, 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play.  Macaulay. 

II  Pla'ya  (pla'ya),  n.  [Sp.]  A  beach  ;  a  strand ;  in 
the  plains  and  deserts  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Ari- 
zona, a  broad,  level  spot,  on  which  water  accumulates 
after  rains,  and  which  subsequently  becomes  dry  by  evap- 
oration. Bartlett. 

Play 'bill'  (pla'bll'),  n.  A  printed  programme  of  a 
play,  with  the  parts  assigned  to  the  actors. 

Play'bOOk'  (-bSiik'),  n.  A  book  of  dramatic  composi- 
tions ;  a  book  of  the  play.  Swift. 

Play'day'  (-da'),  n.  A  day  given  to  play  or  diversion ; 
ja  holiday.  Swift. 

Play'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  plays,  or  amuses  him- 
self ;  one  without  serious  aims ;  an  idler ;  a  trifler.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  plays  at  any  game. 

3.  A  dramatic  actor.  Shak. 

4.  One  who  plays  on  an  instrument  of  music.  "A 
cunning  joZai/er  on  an  harp."  1  Sam,  xvi.  16. 

5.  A  gamester  ;  a  gambler. 

Play'fel'low  (-f51'16),  re.  A  companion  in  amusements 
or  sports ;  a  playmate.  Shak. 

Play'fere'  (-fer'),  n.  iPlay  +  1st  fere.']  A  playfel- 
low.    [Ofe.]     'ihXso,  playfeer,  playphere.]     Holinshed. 

Play'ful  t-ful).  a.  Sportive  ;  gamboling ;  frolicsome ; 
indulging  a  sportive  fancy ;  humorous ;  merry ;  as,  a 
playful  child ;  a  playful  writer.  —  Play'Iul-ly,  adv.  — 

Play'fol-ness,  n. 

f  lay'gamo'  (-gam'),  n.    Play  of  children.         Locke. 

Play'gO'er  (-go'er),  re.  One  who  frequents  playhouses, 
or  attends  dramatic  performances. 

Play'gO'ing,  a.  Frequenting  playhouses ;  as,  the  play- 
going  public.  —  re.     The  practice  of  going  to  plays. 

Play'ground'  (-ground'),  n.  A  piece  of  ground  used 
ior  recreation ;  as,  ttie  playground  of  a  school. 

Play'house'  (-lious'),  re.  [AS.  pleghUs.]  1.  A  build- 
ing used  for  dramatic  exliibitions  ;  a  theater.  Shak. 

2.  A  house  for  children  to  play  in ;  a  toyhouse. 

Play'lng,  a.  &  vb.  n.  of  Plat. 

Playing  cards.    See  imder  Cabd. 

Play'mak'er  (-mak'er),  n.    A  playwright,     [i?.] 

Play'mate'  (pla'maf),  re.  A  companion  in  diversions ; 
a  playfellow. 

Play'SOme  (-siim),  a.  Playful ;  wanton ;  sportive. 
[iJ.]    iJ.  Prowreirej'.  —  Play'some-ness,  re.    [iJ.] 

Playte  (pht),  re.    {Naut.)  See  Plett. 

Play'tlUng'  (pla'thTng'),  n.  A  thing  to  play  with  ;  a 
toy ;  anything  that  serves  to  amuse. 

A  child  knows  his  nurse,  and  by  degrees  the  playthings  of  a 
little  more  advanced  age.  Locke. 

Play'tlme'  (-tim'),  re.     Time  for  play  or  diversion. 

Play'wrlght'  (-rity,  re.    A  maker  or  adapter  of  plays. 

Play'writ'er  (-riVer),  re.  A  writer  of  plays ;  a  dram- 
latist ;  a  playwright.  Leaky. 

II  Pla'za  (E.  pla'za  ;  Sp.  pla'tha),  n.  [Sp.  See  Plage.] 
A  public  square  in  a  city  or  town. 

Plea  (pie),  re.  [OE.  plee,  plai,  plait,  fr.  OF.  plait, 
plaid,  plei,  LL.  placitum  judgment,  decision,  assembly, 
<;ourt,  fr.  L.  placitum  that  which  is  pleasing,  an  opinion, 
sentiment,  from  placere  to  please.  See  Please,  and  cf. 
Placit,  Plead.]  1.  {Law)  That  which  is  alleged  by  a 
j)arty  in  support  of  his  cause  ;  in  a  stricter  sense,  an  alle- 
gation of  fact  in  a  cause,  as  distinguished  from  a  de- 
murrer;  in  a  still  more  limited  sense,  and  in  modern 
practice,  the  defendant's  answer  to  the  plaintiff's  decla- 
ration and  demand.  That  which  the  plaintiff  alleges  in 
his  declaration  is  answered  and  repelled  or  justified  by 
the  defendant's  plea.  In  chancery  practice,  a  plea  is  a 
special  answer  showing  or  relying  upon  one  or  more 
things  as  a  cause  why  the  suit  should  be  either  dismissed, 
delayed,  or  barred.  In  criminal  practice,  theplea  is  the 
defendant's  formal  answer  to  the  indictment  or  informa- 
tion presented  against  him. 

2.  (Law)  A  cause  in  court ;  a  lawsuit ;  as,  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.    See  under  Common. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Coiu:t  shall  have  cognizance  of  pleas 
real,  personal,  and  mixed.  Laws  of  Massachusetts. 

3.  That  which  is  alleged  or  pleaded,  in  defense  or  in 
justification;  an  excuse;  an  apology.  "Necessity,  the 
tyinnVs  plea."  Milton. 

No  plea  must  serve  ;  't  is  cruelty  to  spare.    Denham, 

4.  An  iirgent  prayer  or  entreaty. 

Pleas  of  the  crown  (Eng.  Law^,  criminal  actions. 

Pleach  (plech),  V,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pleached 
(plecht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pleaching.]  [Cf.  OF.  plaissier 
to  bend,  and  also  F.  plisser  to  plait,  L.  plicare,  plicitum, 
to  fold,  lay,  or  wind  together.  Cf.  Plash  to  pleach.]  To 
unite  by  interweaving,  as  branches  of  trees ;  to  plash  ;  to 
interlock.     [Oii.]     "  The  pleached  hov/er."  Shak. 

Plead  (pled),  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pleaded  (collog. 


Plead  (plSd)  or  Pled)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Plbadinq.]  [OE. 
pleden,  plaiden,  OF.  plaidier,  F.  plaider,  fr.  liL.  pla~ 
citare,  fr.  placitum.  See  Plea.]  X.  To  argue  in  support 
of  a  claim,  or  in  defense  against  the  claim  of  another  ;  to 
urge  reasons  for  or  against  a  tiling ;  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade  one  by  argument  or  supplication ;  to  speak  by  way 
of  persuasion  ;  as,  to  plead  for  the.  life  of  a  criminal ;  to 
plead  with  a  judge  or  with  a  father. 

O  that  one  might  plead  for  a  man  with  God,  as  a  man  plead- 
eth  for  his  neighbor  1  Job  xvi.  21. 

2.  {Law)  To  present  an  answer,  by  allegation  of  fact, 
to  the  declaration  of  a  plaintiff ;  to  deny  the  plaintiff's 
declaration  and  demand,  or  to  allege  facts  which  show 
that  he  ought  not  to  recover  iu  the  suit ;  in  a  less  strict 
sense,  to  make  an  allegation  of  fact  in  a  cause  ;  to  carry 
on  the  allegations  of  the  respective  parties  in  a  cause ;  to 
carry  on  a  suit  or  plea.    Blackstone.    Burrill.    Stephen. 

3.  To  contend  ;  to  struggle.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
Plead  (pled),  V.  t.    1.  To  discuss,  defend,  and  attempt 

to  maintain  by  arguments  or  reasons  presented  to  a  tribu- 
nal or  person  having  authority  to  determine  ;  to  argue 
at  the  bar  ;  as,  to  plead  a  cause  before  a  court  or  jury. 
Every  man  should  iJ^ead  his  own  matter.  Sir  1\  More. 
^ff"  In  this  sense,  argue  is  more  generally  used  by 
lawyers. 

2.  To  allege  or  cite  in  a  legal  plea  or  defense,  or  for 
repelling  a  demand  in  law ;  to  answer  to  an  indictment ; 
as,  to  plead  usury;  to  .pieod  a  statute  of  limitations;  to 
plead  not  guilty.  Kent. 

3.  To  allege  or  adduce  in  proof,  support,  or  vindica- 
tion ;  to  offer  in  excuse  ;  as,  the  law  of  nations  may  be 
pleaded  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  ambassadors.    Spenser. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness,  in  excuse  o£  faults. 

L>ryd€n. 

Plead'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  pleaded  ; 
capable  of  being  alleged  in  proof,  defense,  or  vindication ; 
as,  a  right  or  privilege  pleadable  at  law.  Dryden. 

Plead'er  (-er),  n.  [Of.  F.  plaideur.]  1.  One  who 
pleads ;  one  who  argues  for  or  against ;  an  advocate. 

So  fair  a  pleader  any  cause  may  gain.         Dryden. 

2.  {Law)  One  who  draws  up  or  forms  pleas;  the 
draughtsman  of  pleas  or  pleadings  in  the  widest  sense  ; 
as,  a  special  pleader. 

Plead'lng,  re.  The  act  of  advocating,  defending,  or 
supporting,  a  cause  by  arguments. 

Plead'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  pleading  manner. 

Plead'ingS  (-Ingz),  re.  pi.  {Law)  The  mutual  pleas 
and  repUes  of  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  or  written 
statements  of  the  parties  in  support  of  their  claims,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  declaration  of  the  plaintiff,  until  issue 
is  joined,  and  the  question  made  to  rest  on  some  single 
point.  Blackstone. 

Pleas'ance  (plSz'ans),  re.  [F.  plaisance.  See  Please.] 

1.  Pleasure  ;  merriment ;  gayety  ;  delight;  kindness. 
[Archaic]  Shak.  "  Full  great  pZesarece. "  Chaucer.  "A 
reaXra  oi  pleasance."     Tennyson. 

2.  A  secluded  part  of  a  garden.     [Archaic] 

The  pleasances  of  old  Elizabethan  houses.      Ruskin. 
Pleas'ant  (plSz'ant),  a.     [F.  plaisanl.     See  Please.] 

1.  Pleasing ;  grateful  to  the  mind  or  to  the  senses ; 
agreeable  ;  as,  a,  pleasant  journey;  pleasant  weather. 

Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity  1  Ps.  cxxxiii.  1. 

2.  Cheerful ;  enlivening ;  gay ;  sprightly  ;  humorous  ; 
sportive  ;  as,  pleasant  company ;  a  pleasant  fellow. 

From  grave  to  light,  iTompleasant  to  severe.    Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Pleasing  ;  gratifying  ;  agreeable  ;  cheerful ; 
good-humored  ;  eiilivening ;  gay  ;  lively  ;  merry ;  sport- 
ive ;  humorous ;  jocose ;  amusing ;  witty.  —  Pleasant, 
Pleasing,  Agreeable.  Agreeable  is  applied  to  that  which 
agrees  with,  or  is  in  harmony  with,  one's  tastes,  charac- 
ter, etc.  Pleasant  and  pleasing  denote  a  stronger  degree 
of  the  agreeable.  Pleasant  refers  rather  to  the  state  or 
condition ;  pleasing,  to  the  act  or  effect.  Where  they 
are  applied  to  the  same  object,  pleasing  is  more  energetic 
than  pleasant ;  as,  she  is  always  pleasant  and  always 
pleasing.  The  distinction,  however,  is  not  radical  and 
not  rigidly  observed. 

Pleas'ant,  n.    A  wit ;  a  humorist ;  a  buffoon.    [Obs.] 

Pleas'ant-ly,  adv.     In  a  pleasant  manner. 

Pleas'ant-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
pleasant. 

Pleas'ant-ry  (-rj),  re.  ;  pi.  Pleasanteies  (-riz).  [F. 
plaisanierie.  See  Pleasant.]  That  which  denotes  or 
promotes  pleasure  or  good  humor ;  cheerfulness ;  gay- 
ety ;  merriment ;  especially,  an  agreeable  playfulness  in 
conversation  ;  a  jocose  or  humorous  remark ;  badinage. 

The  grave  abound  in  pleasantries,  the  dull  in  repartees  and 
points  of  wit.  Addison. 

The  keen  observation  and  ironical  pleasantry  of  a  finished 
man  of  the  world.  Macaulay. 

Pleas'ant-tongued'  (-tungd'),  a.   Of  pleasing  speech. 

Please  (plez),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pleased  (plezd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pleasing.]  [OE.  plesen,  OF.  plaisir,  fr. 
L.  placere,  aldn  to  placare  to  reconcile.  Cf .  Complacent, 
Placable,  I'lacid,  Plea,  Plead,  Pleasure.]  1.  To  give 
pleasure  to ;  to  excite  agreeable  sensations  or  emotions 
in ;  to  make  glad ;  to  gratify ;  to  content ;  to  satisfy. 

I  pray  to  God  that  it  may  plesen  you.         Chaucer. 
What  next  I  bring  shs^pUase  thee,  be  assured.  Milton. 

2.  To  have  or  take  pleasure  in  ;  hence,  to  choose  ;  to 
wish  ;  to  desire  ;  to  will. 

Whatsoever  the  Lord  pleased,  that  did  he.    Ps.  cxxxv.  6. 

A  man  doing  as  he  wills,  and  doing  as  he  pleases,  are  the  same 

thing  in  common  speech.  J.  Edwards. 

3.  To  be  the  wiU  or  pleasure  of ;  to  seem  good  to  ;  — 
used  impersonally.  "  It  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him 
should  all  fullness  dwell."  Col.  i.  19. 

To-morrow,  may  it  pteose  you.  Shak. 

To  be  pleased  In  or  with,  to  approve ;  to  have  compla- 
cency in ;  to  take  pleasure  in.  —  To  be  pleased  to  do  a 
thing,  to  take  pleasure  in  doing  it ;  to  have  the  will  to  do 
it ;  to  think  proper  to  d  o  it.  Dryden. 


Please  (plez),  v.  %.  l.  To  afford  or  impart  pleaame; 
to  excite  agreeable  emotions. 

What  pleasing  seemed,  for  her  now  pleases  mere.    Milton. 
For  we  that  live  toplease,  mnsX please  to  live.    Johnson. 
2.  To  have  pleasure ;  to  be  willing,  as  a  matter  of  afford- 
ing pleasure  or  showing  favor  ;  to  vouchsafe ;  to  consent. 
Heavenly  stranger,  pieose  to  taste 
These  bounties.  Milton. 

That  he  would  ^J^eose  to  give  me  my  liberty.       Swift, 
Pleased  (plezd),  a.   Experiencing  pleasure.  — Pleas'- 

ed-ly  (piez'ed-iy),  adv.  —  Pleas'ed-ness,  n. 

Please'man  (plez'man),  n.  An  officious  person  who 
courts  favor  servilely ;  a  pickthank.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Pleas'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  pleases  or  gratifies. 

Pleas'ing,  a.  Giving  pleasure  or  satisfaction ;  causing 
agreeable  emotion  ;  agreeable  ;  delightful ;  as,  a  pleas- 
ing pzoapect ;  pleasitig  via.rmets.  '' Pleasing  baTm.ony." 
Shak.  '^  Pleasing  ieaXuTes."  Macaulay. — Pleas'lng- 
ly,  adv.  —  Pleas'ing-ness,  re. 

Syn. —Gratifying;  delightful;  agreeable.   See  Plbab- 

ANT. 

Pleas'ing,  «.  An  object  of  pleasure.  [Obs.]   Chaucer. 
Pleas'ur-a-ble  (plSzh'lir-a-b'l ;  135),  a.     Capable  of 
affording  pleasure  or  satisfaction ;  gratifying ;  abound- 
ing in  pleasantness  or  pleasantry. 

Planting  of  orchards  is  very  . . .  pleasurable.     Bacon. 
O,  sir,  you  are  very  pleasurable.  B.  Jonson. 

—  Pleas'ur-a-ble-ness,  re.  —  Pleas'ur-a-bly,  adv. 

Pleas'ure  (plSzh'iir ;  135),  re.  [F.  plaisir,  originally 
an  infinitive.  See  Please.]  1.  The  gratification  of  the 
senses  or  of  the  mind ;  agreeable  sensations  or  emotions ; 
the  excitement,  relish,  or  happiness  produced  by  the  ex- 
pectation or  the  enjoyment  of  something  good,  delight- 
ful, or  satisfying;  — opposed  to^aire,  sorrow,  etc. 
At  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore.   Ps.  xvi,  IL 

2.  Amusement ;  sport ;  diversion  ;  self-indulgence ; 
frivolous  or  dissipating  enjoyment ;  hence,  sensual  grati- 
fication ;  —  opposed  to  labor,  service,  duty,  self-denial, 
etc.    "Not  sunk  in  carnal ^Zea jure."  Milton, 

He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall  be  a  poor  man.    Prov.  xxi.  17. 
Lovers  of  pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God.     2  Tim.  iii.  4. 

3.  What  the  will  dictates  or  prefers  as  gratifying  or 
satisfying ;  hence,  will ;  choice ;  wish ;  purpose.  "  He 
will  do  hispleasure  on  Babylon."  Isa.  xlviii.  14. 

Use  your  pleasure  ;  if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come, 
let  not  my  letter.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  pleases ;  a  favor ;  a  gratification.  Shak, 

Festus,  willing  to  do  the  Jews  a.  pleasure.    Acts  xxv.  9. 

At  pleasure,  by  arbitrary  will  or  choice.  Dryden.  —  To 
take  pleasure  in,  to  have  enjoyment  in.    Ps.  cxlvii.  11. 

i^"  Pleasure  ic  used  adjectively,  or  in  the  formation 
of  self-explaining  compounds ;  as,  pleasure  boat,  pleas- 
tire  ground,  pleasure  fiouse,  etc. 

Syn.  —  EnjojTnent ;  gratification ;  satisfaction  ;  com- 
fort ;  solace  ;  joy  ;  gladness  ;  delight ;  will  ;  choice  ; 
preference  ;  purpose  ;  command ;  favor ;  kindness. 

Pleas'ure,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pleasubed  (-iSrd) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pleabueing.]     To  give  or  afford  pleasure 

to  ;  to  please  ;  to  gratify.  Shak. 

[Rolled]  his  hoop  to  pleasure  Edith.        Tennyson. 

Pleas'ure,  v.  i.  To  take  pleasure  ;  to  seek  or  pursue 
pleasure ;  as,  to  go  pleasuring. 

Pleas'ure-ful  (-ful)>  a.    Affording  pleasure.     [E.] 

Pleas'ure-less,  a.    Devoid  of  pleasure.  G.  Eliot. 

Pleas'ur-er  (-er),  n,     A  pleasure  seeker.  Dickens. 

Pleas'ur-ist,  re.  A  person  devoted  to  worldly  pleas- 
ure.    [E.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pleat  (plet),  re.  &  v.  t.    See  Plait. 

Plebe  (pleb),  n.  [F.  plebe,  fr.  L.  plebs,]  1.  The 
common  people  ;  the  mob.     [Obs.] 

The  plebe  with  thirst  and  fury  prest.       Sylvester, 

2.  [Cf.  Plebeian.]  A  member  of  the  lowest  class  in 
the  military  academy  at  West  Point.     [Cant,  U.  S.] 

Ple-be'lan  (ple-be'yan),  a.  [L.  plebeius,  from  plebs, 
plebis,  the  common  people :  cf .  F.  plebeien.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Roman  pieij,  or  common  people. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  common  people ;  vulgar  \ 
common  ;  as,  plebeian  sports ;  a  plebeian  throng. 

Ple-be'lan,  n.  1.  One  of  the  plebs,  or  common  people 
of  ancient  Rome,  in  distinction  from  a,  patrician. 

2.  One  of  the  common  people,  or  lower  ranks  of  men. 

Ple-be'lance  (-yans),  n.    1.  Plebeianism.     [Obs.] 

2.  Plebeians,  collectively.     [Obs.l 

Ple-be'lan-lsm  (-yan-iz'm),  re.    [C5f.  F.  plebeianisme.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  Ijeing  plebeian. 

2.  The  conduct  or  manners  of  plebeians ;  vulgarity. 
Ple-be'lan-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Plebeianized 

(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Plebeianizing.]  To  render  ple- 
beian, common,  or  vulgar. 

Ple-blc'0-list  (-bik'o-llst),  n.  [L.  plebs  the  common 
people  -f-  colere  to  cultivate.]  One  who  flatters,  or  courts 
the  favor  of,  the  common  people ;  a  demagogue.     [iS.] 

Pleb'i-fl-ca'tion  (plSb'I-f i-ka'shun),  re.  [L.  plebs  the 
common  people  -f-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -ft.] 
A  rendering  plebeian ;  the  act  of  vulgarizing.     [B,.] 

You  begin  with  the  attempt  to  popularize  learning  .  .  .  but 
you  will  end  in  the  plebijication  of  knowledge.  Coleridge. 

Ple-bls'cl-ta-ry  (ple-bis'si-ta-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  plebiscite.  The  Century. 

Pleb'i-scite  (pl5b1-sit),  re.  [F.  plebiscite,  fr.  L.  pie- 
biscilum.]  A  vote  by  universal  male  suffrage ;  especially, 
in  Prance,  a  popular  vote,  as  first  sanctioned  by  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  of  1791.     [Written  sl&o  plebiscit.] 

Plebiscite  we  have  lately  taken,  in  popular  use,  from  the 
French.  Fitzed.  Hall. 

II  Ple'bls-Cl'tum  (ple'bTs-si'tiim),  n.  [L.,  fr.  plebs, 
plebis,  common  people  -{-  scitum  decree.]  {Rom.  An- 
tig.)  A  law  enacted  by  the  common  people,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  tribune  or  some  subordinate  plebe- 
ian magistrate,  without  the  intervention  of  the  senate. 

Plec'tUe  (plSk'tri),  a.  [L.  plectilis.]  Woven ;  plait- 
ed.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne, 
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One  of  the  Plectoguathi:  Cowfish 
iOstracion  quadriconie). 


Pleo'tOgnath  (plSk'tSg-nSth),  a.  {Zo'dl.)  Of  or  per- 
taiiung  to  the  Plectoguathi.  —  n.  Cae  of  the  Plectognathi. 

II  Plec-tOg'na-thl  (plek-tSg'na-thi),  n  pi.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  TrAeKTOs  twisted 
(fr.  irAeVeti'  to  plait, 
twist) -j- •yi'dflos  jaw.] 
{Zo'dl.)  An  order  of 
fishes  generally  hav- 
ing the  maxillary 
bone  united  with  the 
premaxillary,  and 
{he  articular  united 
with  the  dentary. 

^W°  The  upper  jaw  is  immovably  joined  to  the  skull ; 
the  ventral  fins  are  rudimentary  or  wanting;  and  the 
body  is  covered  with  bony  plates,  spines,  or  small  rough 
ossicles,  like  shagreen.  The  order  mcludes  the  diodons, 
filefishes,  globeflshes,  and  trunkfishes. 

Plec'tog-nath'lc  (plSk'tSg-nSth'ik),     1  a.  (Zool.)  Of 

Plec-tog'na-thous  (plSk-tog'na.-thfis),  J  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Plectognathi. 

II  Pleo'to-spon'dy-11  (plSk'to-spon'dl-li),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  TrAeKTO!  plaited  +  crrroi'SuAos,  <T<j>6i'Sv\oi,  a  verte- 
bra.] {Zool.)  An  extensive  suborder  of  fresh-water 
physostomous  fishes  having  the  anterior  vertebrae  united 
and  much  modified ;  the  Eventognathi. 

Plec'to-spon'dy-lous  (-liis),  a.  {Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Plectospondyli. 

llPlec'trum  (plSk'triSm),  n.;  pi.  L.  Plectra  (-tra), 
E.  Pleotkums  (-triimz).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  jrAiJKxpoi'  anything 
to  strike  with,  fr.  wk^traeiv  to  strike.]  A  small  instru- 
ment of  ivory,  wood,  metal,  or  quill,  used  in  playing  upon 
the  lyre  and  other  stringed  instruments. 

Fled  (plSd),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Plead.  IColloq.}  Spenser. 

Pledge  (plSj),  M.  lOF .  plege,  pleige,  ■pledge,  gaamn- 
ty,  LL.  plegium,  plivium ;  akin  to  OF.  plevir  to  bail, 
guaranty,  perhaps  fr.  L.  praebere  to  proffer,  offer  (sc. 
fidem  a  trust,  a  promise  of  security),  but  of.  also  E. 
play.  V28.  Cf.  Prebend,  Replevin.]  1.  {Law)  The 
transfer  of  possession  of  personal  property  from  a  debtor 
to  a  creditor  as  security  for  a  debt  or  engagement ;  also, 
the  contract  created  between  the  debtor  and  creditor  by 
a  thing  being  so  delivered  or  deposited,  forming  a  species 
of  bailment ;  also,  that  which  is  so  delivered  or  deposited ; 
something  put  in  pawn. 

ffl^""  Pledge  is  ordinarily  confined  to  personal  proper- 
ty ;  the  title  or  ownership  does  not  pass  by  it ;  possession 
is  essential  to  it.  In  all  these  points  it  differs  from  a 
mortgage  [see  Mortgage]  ;  and  m  the  last,  from  the  kij- 
potteea  of  the  Roman  law.  See  Hypotheca.   Slory.  Kent. 

2.  {Old  Eng.  Law)  A  person  who  undertook,  or  be- 
came responsible,  for  another ;  a  bail ;  a  surety  ;  a  hos- 
tage.    "I  am  Grumio's^Zsiij'e."  Shak. 

3.  A  hypothecation  without  transfer  of  possession. 

4.  Anything  given  or  considered  as  a  security  for  the 
performance  of  an  act ;  a  guarantee ;  as,  mutual  interest 
is  the  best  pledge  for  the  performance  of  treaties.  "  That 
voice,  their  WveMest  pledge  of  hope."  Milton. 

5.  A  promise  or  agreement  by  which  one  binds  one's 
self  to  do,  or  to  refrain  from  doing,  something ;  especially, 
a  solemn  promise  in  writing  to  refrain  from  using  intox- 
icating liquors  or  the  like ;  as,  to  sign  the  pledge  ;  the 
mayor  had  made  no  pledges. 

.  6.  A  sentiment  to  which  assent  is  given  by  drinking 
one's  health  ;  a  toast ;  a  health. 

Dead  pledge.  [A  translation  of  LL.  mortuum  vadium.] 
{Law)  A  mortgage.  See  Mortgage.  —  Living  pledge.  [A 
translation  of  LL.  mvum  vadium.]  {Law)  The  conveyance 
of  an  estate  to  another  for  money  borrowed,  to  be  held  by 
him  until  the  debt  is  paid  out  of  the  rents  and  profits.  — 
»o  hold  in  pledge,  to  keep  as  security.  —  To  put  in  pledge, 
to  pawn ;  to  give  as  security. 

Syn.  —  See  Earnest. 

Pledge,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pledged  (plSjd) ;  p.  pr. 
Si  vb.  n.  Pledging.]  [Cf.  OF.  pleiger  to  give  security. 
See  Pledge,  ra.]  1.  To  deposit,  as  a  chattel,  in  pledge 
or  pawn ;  to  leave  in  possession  of  another  as  security ; 
as,  to  pledge  one's  watch. 

2.  To  give  or  pass  as  a  security ;  to  guarantee  ;  to  en- 
gage ;  to  plight ;  as,  to  pledge  one's  word  and  honor. 

"VVe  mutuaWy  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunee,  and 
our  sacred  honor.  The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

3.  To  secure  performance  of,  as  by  a  pledge.     [06s.] 

To  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand.  Shak. 

4.  To  bind  or  engage  by  promise  or  declaration ;  to 
engage  solemnly  ;  as,  to  pledge  one's  self. 

5.  To  invite  another  to  drink,  by  drinking  of  the  cup 
first,  and  then  handing  it  to  him,  as  a  pledge  of  good 
will ;  hence,  to  drink  the  health  of ;  to  toast. 

Pledge  me,  my  friend,  and  drink  till  thou  be'st  wise.    Cowley. 

Pledg-ee'  (plSj-e'),  n.  The  one  to  whom  a  pledge  is 
given,  or  to  whom  property  pledged  is  delivered. 

Pledge'less  (plSj'lSs),  a.     Having  no  pledge. 

Pledge-or'  I  (plSj-Sr'),  n.    {Law)  One  who  pledges,  or 

Pledg-or'  )  delivers  anything  in  pledge  ;  a  pledger ; 
—  opposed  to  pledgee. 

1!^°'  This  word  analogically  requires  the  e  after  g,  but 
Che  spelhng  pledgor  is  perhaps  commoner. 

Pledg'er  (pliSj'er),  n.    One  who  pledges. 

Pledg'er-y  (-y ),  n.  [Cf.  OP.  pleigerie.l  A  pledging ; 
suretyship.     [06s.]  r      e    s> 

Pledg'et  (-St),  n.  [Prov.  E.,  a  small  plug.]  1.  A 
Jmall  plug.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

2.  (JVaut.)  A  string  of  oakum  used  in  calking. 

3.  {Med.)  A  compress,  or  small  flat  tent  of  lint,  laid 
jver  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  the  like,  to  exclude  air,  retain 
aressmgs,  or  absorb  the  matter  discharged. 

II  Ple-gep'0-da  (ple-jgp'S-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
irArjvi)  a  stroke  -)-  -poda.  In  allusion  to  the  rapid  strokes 
of  the  vibrating  cilia.]    {Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Infusoria. 

Ple'lad  (ple'yr/d),  n.     One  of  the  Pleiades. 

rie'la-des  (ple'ya-dez ;  277),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  HAei- 
Mes.]    1.  {Myth.)  The  seven  daugliters  of  Atlas  and  tlie 


nymph  Pleione,  fabled  to  have  been  made  by  Jupiter  a 
constellation  in  the  sky. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  group  of  small  stars  in  the  neck  of  the 
constellation  Taurus.  Job  xxxviii.  31. 

Ill^"  Alcyone,  the  brightest  of  these,  a  star  of  the  tliird 
magnitude,  was  considered  by  Madler  the  central  point 
around  which  our  universe  is  revolving,  but  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  of  such  motion.  Only  six  pleiads  are 
distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  whence  tlie  ancients 
supposed  that  a  seventh  sister  had  concealed  herself  out 
of  shame  for  having  loved  a  mortal,  Sisyphus. 

Plein  (plan),  a.    Plam.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Plein,  V.  i.  &  t.    To  complain.    See  Plain.     [06s.] 

Plein,  a.  [OF.  &F.,  fr.  L.  »Ze»MS.]  Full;  complete. 
[06s.]     "P^em  remission."     Chaucer.  —  Pleln'ly,  a<i«. 

Plero-cene  (pli'6-sen),  a.    {Geol.)  See  Pliocene. 

Plei-Oph'yl-lOUS  (pli-i5f'il-lvis  or  pli'S-f II'-),  a.  [Gr. 
irK^iuiv  more  -f-  <j>v\\ov  leaf.]  {Pot.)  Having  several 
leaves  ;  —  used  especially  when  several  leaves  or  leaflets 
appear  where  normally  there  should  be  only  one. 

II  Plel'O-sau'rus  (pli'o-sa'rUs),  n.  [NL.]  {Paleon.) 
Same  as  Pliosaitrus. 

Plels'tO-cene  (plls'to-sen),  a.  [Gr.  TrAeiffTOs  most  -{- 
Kaivos  new.]  {Geol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  epoch,  or 
the  deposits,  following  the  Tertiary,  and  immediately 
preceding  man.  —  n.  The  Pleistocene  epoch,  or  deposits. 

Ple'nal  (ple'nal),  a.  [L.  plenus  full.  Cf.  Plenary.] 
Full ;  complete ;  as,  aplenal  view  or  act.     [06s.] 

Ple'na-rl-ly  (-na-ri-ly),  adv.     In  a  plenary  manner. 

Ple'na-ll-ness,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  plenary. 

Plen'ar-ty  (plSn'ar-Qr  or  plen'-),  n.  The  state  of  a 
benefice  when  occupied.  Blackstone. 

Ple'na-ry  (ple'na-ry  ;  277),  a.  [LL.  plenarius,  fr.  L. 
plenus  full.  See  Plenty.]  Full ;  entire  ;  complete ;  ab- 
solute; as,  a,  plenary  license  ;  plenary  authority. 

A  treatise  on  a  subject  should  be  pfaory  or  full.    1.  Watts. 

Plenary  indulgence  (ij.  C.  Ch.),  an  entire  remission  of 
temporal  punishment  due  to,  or  canonical  penance  for,  all 
sins.— Plenary  inspiration.  (Theol.)  See  under  Inspiration. 

Ple'na-ry,  n.     {Law)  Decisive  procedure.     [Obs."] 

Plene  (plen),  a.  [L.  plenus  full.]  Full ;  complete  ; 
plenary.     [06s.] 

Ple'nl-corn  (ple'nt-kSrn),  n.  [L.  plenus  full  -f-  cornu 
horn.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  ruminant  having  solid  horns  or  antlers, 
as  the  deer.  Brande  &  C. 

Plen'i-lu'na-ry  (pl8n'i-lu'na-rj^),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  full  moon.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Plen'1-lune  (-liin),  n.  [L.  plenilunium  ;  plenus  full 
-f-  luna  the  moon.]     The  full  moon.     [06s.]   B.  Jonson. 

Ple-nlp'0-tence  (ple-nip'o-tens), )  n.    The  quality  or 

Ple-nip'0-ten-cy  (-ten-sy),  )    state  of  being  ple- 

nipotent.     [2?.] 

Ple-nip'o-tent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  plenus  full  -f-  poiens, 
-enlis,  potent.]     Possessing  fuU  power,     [i?.]       Milton. 

Plen'i-po-ten'tl-a-ry  (plgn'i-po-tgn'shl-a-rj? ;  277),  n.  ; 
pi.  Plenipotentiaries  (-riz).  [LL.  plenipoteiitiarius :  cf. 
F.  plenipotentiaire.']  A  person  invested  with  full  power 
to  transact  any  business ;  especially,  an  ambassador  or 
envoy  to  a  foreign  court,  with  full  power  to  negotiate  a 
treaty,  or  to  transact  other  business. 

Plen'i-po-ten'ti-a-ry,  a.  Containing  or  conferring  full 
power ;  invested  with  full  power ;  as,  plenipotentiary 
license  ;  plenipotentiary  ministers.  Howell. 

Plen'ish  (plSn'Ish),  v.  t.  [See  Replenish.]  1.  To 
replenish.     [06s.]  T.  Reeve. 

2.  To  furnish  ;  to  stock,  as  a  house  or  farm.     [Scot.'] 

Plen'lsh-ing,  n.    Household  furniture ;  stock.    [Scot.] 

Ple'nist  (ple'nist),  n.  [L. plenus  full :  cf .  F. pleniste.] 
One  who  holds  that  all  space  is  full  of  matter. 

Plen'I-tUde  (plen'i-tud),  n.  [L.  plenitudo,  fr.  plenus 
full :  cf.  F.  plenitude.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
full  or  complete  ;  fullness ;  completeness  ;  abundance ; 
as,  the  plenitude  of  space  or  power. 

2.  Animal  fullness  ;  repletion  ;  plethora.     [06s.] 

Plen'i-tU'dl-na'rl-an  (;tu'dT-na'rT-an),  n.     A  plenist. 

Plen'1-tU'di-na-ry  (-tu'di-na-ry),  a.  Having  pleni- 
tude ;  full ;  complete  ;  thorough.     [06s.] 

Plen'te-OUS  (plSn'te-iis),  a.  [From  Plenty.]  1.  Con- 
taining plenty  ;  abundant ;  copious ;  plentiful ;  sufficient 
for  every  purpose  ;  as,  a  plenteous  supply.  "  Reaping 
plenteous  crop.''''  Milton. 

2.  Yielding  abundance ;  productive ;  fruitful.  "  The 
seven  plenteous  years."  Gen.  xli.  34. 

3.  Having  plenty  ;  abounding  ;  rich. 

The  Lord  shall  make  thee  plenteous  in  goods.  Deut.  xxviii.  11. 
Syn. —Plentiful;  copious;  full.    See  Ample. 

—  Plen'te-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Plen'te-ous-ness,  n. 

Plen'te-VOUS  (-vus),  a.    Plenteous.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Plen'ti-ful  (-ti-ful),  a.  1.  Containing  plenty;  copi- 
ous ;  abundant ;  ample ;  as,  a  plentiful  harvest ;  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water. 

2.  Yielding  abundance  ;  prolific  ;  fruitful. 

If  it  be  a  long  winter,  it  is  commonly  a  more  plentiful  year. 

Bacon. 

3.  Lavish;  profuse;  prodigal.    [06s.] 

He  that  is  plentiful  in  expenses  will  hardly  be  preserved  from 
decay.  Bacon. 

—  Plen'tl-ful-ly,  adv.  —  Plen'ti-f ul-ness,  n. 

Plen'ty  (plfin'ty),  n. ;  pi.  Plenties  (-tiz),  in  Shak. 
[OE.  plentee,  plente,  OF.  plenle,  fr.  L.  plenitas,  fr.  ple- 
nus full.  See  Full,  a.,  and  cf.  Complete.]  Full  or 
adequate  supply  ;  enough  and  to  spare  ;  sufficiency ;  spe- 
cifically, abundant  productiveness  of  the  earth ;  am- 
ple supply  for  human  wants ;  abundance  ;  copiousness. 
" PZeH/)/ of  corn  and  wine. "  Goi.  xxvii.  28.  "Promises 
Britain  peace  and plcnti/."    Shak. 

Houses  of  office  stuffed  with  plentee.         Chaucer. 

The  toeining  clouds 

Descend  In  gladsome  pkntij  o'er  the  world.    Thomson. 

Syn.  —  Abundance ;  exuberance.    See  Abundance. 

Plen'ty,  a.    Plentiful;  abundant.     [Obs.  ox  Colloq.] 

If  reasons  were  a.s  plenty  as  blackberries.    Shak.  {Folio  ed.). 

Those  countries  where  shrubs  are  plenty.    Goldsmith. 


II  Ple'num  (ple'num),  n.  [L.,  fr.  plenus  full.]  That 
state  in  which  every  part  of  space  is  supposed  to  be  full 
of  matter  ;  —  opposed  to  vacuum.  G.  Francis. 

Ple'O-Chro'io  (ple'o-kro'ik),  a.  Having  the  property 
of  pleochroism. 

Ple-OCh'ro-ism  (ple-5k'ro-Tz'm),  n.  [Gr.  TrAei'wf  more 
-|-  xpo"  color.]  {Crystallog.)  The  property  possessed  by 
some  crystals,  of  showing  different  colors  when  viewed 
in  the  direction  of  different  axes. 


Ple-OCh'ro-mat'ic  (-mSt'Ik),  a.    Pleochroic. 

Ple'O-chrO'ma-tlsm  (ple'o-kro'ma-tiz'm),  n.  Ple« 
ochroism. 

Ple-OCh'ro-OUS  (ple-5k'ro-us),  a.     Pleochroic. 

Ple'O-mor'phic  (ple'6-m8r'f  ik),  a.  Pertaining  to  ple< 
omorphism  ;  as,  the  pleomorphic  character  of  bacteria. 

Ple'O-mor'phlsm  (-fiz'm),  n.  [Gr.  TrAei'wf  more  -|- 
IJ.optj>rj  form.]  1.  {Ciystallog.)  The  property  of  crystal- 
lizing under  two  or  more  distinct  fundamental  forms,  in- 
cluding dimorp/iism  and  trimorphism. 

2.  {Biol.)  The  theory  that  the  various  genera  of  bac- 
teria are  phases  or  variations  of  growth  of  a  number  of 
Protean  species,  each  of  which  may  exhibit,  according  to 
undetermined  conditions,  all  or  some  of  the  forms  char- 
acteristic of  the  different  genera  and  species. 

Ple'o-mor'phOUB  (-fiis),  a.  Having  the  property  of 
pleomorphism. 

Ple'O-nasm  (ple'o-nSz'm),  n.  [L.  pleonasmus,  Gr. 
jrAcoi'acr/itdi,  fr.  irKeovd^eiv  to  be  more  than  enough,  to 
abound,  fr.  wAeoi/,  neut.  of  ttAewi',  7r\eCuiv,  more,  compar. 
of  iroAvs  much.  See  Full,  a.,  and  cf.  Poly-,  Plus.] 
{Rhet.)  Redundancy  of  language  in  speaking  or  writing ; 
the  use  of  juore  words  than  are  necessary  to  express  the 
idea ;  as,  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes. 

Ple'o-nast  (-nSst),  n.  One  who  is  addicted  to  pleo- 
nasm.    [R.]  C.  Reade. 

Ple'O-naste,  n.  [Gr.  jrAe6j/a(rT05  abundant,  rich  :  cf. 
F.  pleonaste.]     {Min.)  A  black  variety  of  spinel. 

Ple'O-nas'tlC  (-nSs'tIk),     1  a.     [Cf .  F.  pleonastique.] 

Ple'0-nas'tio-al  (-ti-kal), )  Of  or  pertaining  to  pleo- 
nasm ;  of  the  nature  of  pleonasm ;  redundant. 

Ple'0-nas'tlc-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  pleonastic  manner. 

Ple'0-pod  (ple'o-p5d),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Pleopods  (-podz), 
L.  Pleopoda  (ple-8p'o-da).  [Gr.  ■aKeXv  to  swim  -|-  -pod.] 
{Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  abdominal  legs  of  a  crustacean.  See 
niust.  under  Crustacea. 

Ple'rome  (ple'rom),  n.  [Gr.  n-Aiipwfia  that  which  fills 
up,  fr.  vXripovv  to  fill.]  {Bot.)  The  central  column  of 
parenchyma  in  a  growing  stem  or  root. 

Ple-roph'O-ry  (ple-r5f'o-rJ),  n.  [Gr.  jrAi)po(^opta  ; 
n-A^pijs  full  -\-  ^ipew  to  bear.]  Fullness ;  full  persuasion. 
[06s.]     "  A ^^ero/>/^o^■2/ of  assurance."  Bp.  Hall. 

Ples'ance  (plSz'ans),  n.  Pleasance.   [06s.]   Chaucer. 

Plesh  (plSsh),  n.    A  pool ;  a  plash.    [06s.]    Spenser. 

Ple'si-O-mor'phism  (ple'sT-o-m6r'fIz'm),  n.  [Gr. 
7rA7)o-to9  near  -f-  iiop(f>y^  form.]  {Crystallog.)  The  property 
possessed  by  some  substances  of  crystallizing  in  closely 
similar  forms  while  unlike  in  chemical  composition. 

Ple'Si-0-mor'phOUS  (-fiis),  a.    Nearly  alike  in  form. 

Ple'si-0-saur  (-sar),  ».  {Paleon.)  One  of  the  Plesio^ 
sauria. 

II  Ple'si-0-sau'll-a  (-sa'rl-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Plbsio- 
SAURUS.]  {Paleon.)  An  extinct  order  of  Mesozoic  marma 
reptiles  including  the  genera  Plesiosaurus,  Pliosaurus 
and  allied  forms  ;  —  called  also  Saiiropferygia. 

Ple'si-0-sau'rl-an  (-an),  n.     {Paleon.)  A  plesiosaur. 

II  Ple'Sl-0-sau'rUB  (-sa'rus),  n. ;  pi.  Plesiosauri  (-ri). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  otAtjctios  near  -{-  o-aipos  a  lizard.]  {Paleon.) 
A  genus  of  large  extinct  marine  reptiles,  having  a  very 
long  neck,  a  small  head,  and  paddles  for  swimming.  It 
lived  in  the  Mesozoic  age. 


Plesiosaurus  {Plesiosaurus  dolichodeirus).    A  Ventral  side  of 
the  Skeleton  ;  £  C  Dorsal  and  Lateral  views  of  the  Skull. 

Ples-slm'e-ter  (plSs-sim'e-ter),  n.    See  Pleximeteb. 

Plete  (plet),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  plead.   [06s.]  P.  Plowman. 

Pleth'0-ra  (plSth'6-r4),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vXrid^pr,,  fr. 
7r\rj6eiv  to  be  or  become  full.  Cf.  Pleonasm.]  1.  Over- 
fullness  ;  especially,  excessive  fullness  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels ;  repletion  ;  that  state  of  the  blood  vessels  or  of  the 
system  when  the  blood  exceeds  a  healthy  standard  in 
quantity  ;  hyperaemia ;  —  opposed  to  aniem  ia. 

2.  State  of  being  overfull ;  excess ;  superabundance. 

He  labors  under  a  plethora  of  wit  and  imagination.    Jfjfrey. 

Pleth'O-ret'ic  (-rSt'Ik),  a.  Plethoric.  [06s.]  Johnson. 

Ple-thor'lc  (ple-thBr'Tk  or  pl6th'i5-rTk  ;  277),  a.  [Gr. 
7rArj9a)piKos  ;  cf.  F.  pUlhoiique.]  Having  a  full  habit  ol 
body  ;  characterized  by  plethora  or  excess  of  blood ;  as, 
a  plethoric  constitution  ;  —  used  also  metaphorically. 
"Plethoric  phrases."  Sydney  Smith.  "Plethoric  full- 
ness of  thought."    De  Quinct'V. 

Ple-thor'ic-al  (plc-thBr'I-knl),  «.  Plethoric,  [i?.]  — 
Ple-thor'lc-al-ly,  adv.  Burke. 

Pleth'o-ry  (plSth'6-ry),  n.    Plethora.        Jer.  Taiilor. 

II  Pleth'ron  (-rBn),     (  n.  ;  pi.  Pi,ethua  {-!•&).     [NL., 

II  Pleth'rum  (-riim),  )  fr.  Gr.  jrAeepoc]  {Gr.  An- 
tiq.)  A  long  measure  of  100  Greek,  or  101  English,  feet; 
also,  a  square  measure  of  10,000  Greek  feet. 

PleUl'ys-mo-graph  (plgtli'Is-nio-gnVf),  n.  [Or.  jtXij. 
fluCT/uds  an  enlargement  -J-  -graph.]  {Physiol.)  An  in- 
strument for  determining  and  registering  the  variations 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,    ap,    ttm ;    pity ;    food,    fo'fot ;    out,   oil ;      chaU ;    go ;    sing,   luk ;    then,    tliln ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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In  the  size  or  volume  of  a  limb,  as  the  arm  or  leg,  and 
hence  the  Tariations  in  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  limb. 
—  PletJl'ys-mo-graph'iC  (plSth'Ts-mo-grSf  Ik),  a. 

Pletll'ys-mog'ra-phy  (pleth'Is-mog'ra-fy),  n.  (Phys- 
iol.) The  study,  by  means  of  the  plethysmograph,  of  the 
Tariations  in  size  of  a  limb,  and  hence  of  its  blood  supply. 

II  Pleu'ra  (plu'ra),  n.,pl.  of  Pleukon. 

Pleu'ra,  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Pleure  (-re),  E.  Pledras  (-raz). 
[NL.,  n.fem.,  fr.  Gr.  irXevpa  a  rib,  the  side.]  1.  {Anat.) 
Jo)  The  smooth  serous  membrane  which  closely  covers 
the  lungs  and  the  adjacent  surfaces  of  the  thorax ;  the 
pleura!  membrane.  (J)  The  closed  sac  formed  by  the 
pleural  membrane  about  each  lung,  or  the  fold  of  mem- 
brane connecting  each  lung  with  the  body  wall. 

2.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Pleuron. 

Pleu'ral  (plu'rffl),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pleura  or  pleurse,  or  to  the  sides  of  the  thorax. 

II  Pleu-ral'gl-a  (plu-ral'jT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TrAeupa 
rib  +  iiAyos  pain.]  (Med.)  Pain  in  the  side  or  region  of 
the  ribs. 

II  Pleu'ra-poph'y-sls  (plu'ra-p5f'T-sTs),  n.  ;  pi.  Pleu- 
kapophyses  (-sez).  [NL.  See  Pledra,  and  Apophysis.] 
(Anat.)  One  of  the  ventral  processes  of  a  vertebra,  or 
the  dorsal  element  in  each  half  of  a  hemal  arch,  forming, 
or  corresponding  to,  a  vertebral  rib.  —  Pleu-rap'O- 
phys'1-al  (plfl-rSp'o-fTz'T-al),  a.     Oiven. 

PleU-ren'Chy-ma  (plfi-rgn'ki-ma),  n.  [Gr.  irAeupa 
side -{- -enchyma,  as  in  parenchyma. '\  (Bot.)  A  tissue 
consisting  of  long  and  slender  tubular  cells,  of  which 
wood  is  mainly  composed. 

Pleu'rlC  (plu'rTk),  a.     (Anat.)  Pleural. 

Pleu'ri-sy  (plii'ri-sy),  n.  [F.  pleuresie,  L.  pleurisis, 
pleuritis,  Gr.  TrAevpixts  (sc,  rotros),  fr.  irAevpa  rib,  side.] 
(Med. )  An  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  usually  accompa- 
nied with  fever,  pain,  difficult  respiration,  and  cough,  and 
with  exudation  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

Pleniiay  root.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  large  tuberous  root  of  a 
kind  of  milkweed  (Asclepias  tuberosa)  which  is  used  as 
a  remedy  for  pleuritic  and  other  diseases.  (6)  The  plant 
itself,  which  has  deep  orange-colored  flowers ;  — called 
also  butterfly  weed. 

Pleu'rite  (plu'rit),  n.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Pleuron. 

Pleu-rit'iC  (pliJ-rit'ik),  l  a.  [L.  pleuriticus,  Gr.  n-Aeu- 

Pleu-rit'lc-al  (-i-kal),  J  pniKoi-.  d.'F.pleuretique.l 
(Med. )  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  pleurisy ;  as,  pleuritic 
symptoms,     (b)  Suffering  from  pleurisy. 

II  Pleu-rl'tls  (plu-ri'tis),  n.     [L.]     (Med.)  Pleurisy. 

Pleu'ro-  (plu'ro-).  [See  Pleura.]  A  combining  form 
denoting  7-e?a<!ore  to  a  side;  specii.,  conneclion  with,  or 
situation  in  or  near,  the  pleura  ;  as,^Ze«roperitoneum. 

II  Pleu'ro-brach'l-a  (-brSk'I-a),  n.  [NL.  See  Pleuro-, 
and  Bbachidm.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  ctenophores  having 
an  ovate  body  and  two  long  plumose  tentacles. 

Pleu'ro-branch  (plu'ro-brank),  n.  [See  Plbuso-,  and 
Branchia.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  the  gills  of  a  crustacean 
that  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  thorax. 

II  Pleu'ro-bran'chi-a  (-brSn'ki-a),  n. ;  pi.  Pleuro- 
BEANCHLE  (-e).     [NL.]    (Zool.)  Same  as  Plecbobranch. 

Pleu'ro-carp  (plu'ro-karp),  n.  [Pleuro-  +  Gr.  xapirot 
fruit.]     (Bot.)  Any  pleurocarplc  moss. 

Pleu'ro-car'plc  (-kar'ptk),  1  a.    (Bot.)    Side-fruited; 

Pleu'ro-car'pous  (-piis),  )  — said  of  tuoso  xrue 
mosses  in  wliich  the  pedicels  or  the  capsules  are  from 
lateral  archegonia ;  —  opposed  to  acrocarpous. 

II  Pleu'ro-cen'trum  (-sen'triim),  ra.  [NL.  SeePiEUEO-, 
and  Centrum.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the  lateral  elements  in 
the  centra  of  the  vertebrije  in  some  fossil  batrachians. 

II  Pleu-rod'e-res  (plu-rSd'e-rez),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
irAeupa  the  side  -J-  Sipt)  the  neck.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of 
fresh-water  turtles  in  which  the  neck  can  not  be  re- 
tracted, but  is  bent  to  one  side,  for  protection.  The 
matamata  is  an  example. 

Pleu'ro-dont  (plS'ro-dont),  a.  [Pleuro-  -f  Gr.  oSov't, 
686i'T05,  a  tooth.]  (Anat.)  Having  the  teeth  consolidated 
with  the  iimer  edge  of  the  jaw,  as  in  some  lizards. 

Pleu'ro-dont,  n.  (Zool.)  Any  lizard  having  pleuro- 
dont  teeth. 

II  Pl_eu'ro-dyn'I-a  (plu'rS-dTn'i-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ffAevpa  side -f- oSv'^  pain.]  (Med.)  A  painful  affection 
of  the  side,  simulating  pleurisy,  usually  due  to  rheuma- 
tism. 

II  Pleu'ron  (plu'rSn),  re.  /  pi.  Pleura  (-ra).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  TrAeupw  a  rib.]  (Zool.)  (a)  One  of  the  sides  of,  an 
animal.  (6)  One  of  the  lateral  pieces  of  a  somite  of  an 
insect,  (c)  One  of  the  lateral  processes  of  a  somite  of  a 
crustacean. 

Pleu'ro-nec'told  (plu'ro-nek'toid),  a.  [NL.  Pleuro- 
nectes  name  of  a  genus  (fr.  Gr.  wAeupa  rib  -)-  v^KTr)?  a 
swimmer)  -|-  -oid.'\  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the  Pleuro- 
neetidse,  or  Floimder  family. 

Pleu'ro-per'i-car'dl-al  (-pgrt-kar'dT-al),  a.  (Anat.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pleura  and  pericardium. 

Pleu'ro-per'ip-neu'mo-ny  (-ip-nii'mo-ny),  n.  [Plezi- 
TO-  -{-  peripneumony.']     (Med.)  Pleuropneumonia. 

Pleu'ro-per'i-to-ne'al  (-T-t6-ne'ol),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  pleural  and  peritoneal  membranes  or 
cavities,  or  to  the  pleiu-operitoneum. 

Pleu'ro-per'i-to-ne'um  (-um),  ».  [Pleuro-  +  peri- 
toneum.'] (^Anat.)  The  pleural  and  peritoneal  membranes, 
or  the  membrane  lining  the  body  cavity  and  covering  the 
surface  of  the  inclosed  viscera  ;  the  peritoneum ;  —  used 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  animals  in  which  the  body 
cavity  is  not  divided. 

^W^  Peritoneum  is  now  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
pleuroperilmienm,  the  pleurse  being  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  peritoneum,  when  the  body  cavity  is  undivided. 

Pleu'ro-pnen-mo'ni-a  (-niS-mo'nT-a),  n.    [Pleuro-  + 

pneumonia.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  pleura  and 
lungs ;  a  combination  of  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  esp.  a 
kind  of  contagious  and  fatal  lung  plague  of  cattle. 

11  Pleu-rop'te-ra  (plfi-rop'te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ffAevpa  side  +  Trrepov  wing.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of  Insec- 
tivora,  including  the  colugo. 


II  Pleu'ro-Slg'ma  (plu'rS-sTg'ma),  ra.  [NL.  See  Pleu- 
ro-, and  Sigma.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  diatoms  of  elongated 
elliptical  shape,  but  having  the  sides  slightly  curved  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  S-  Pleurosigma  angulatum  has  very 
fine  striations,  and  is  a  favorite  object  for  testing  the 
high  powers  of  microscopes. 

II  PleU-rOS'te-On  (plu-r3s'te-Bn),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Pleuros- 
TEA  (-a),  E.  -ONS  (-onz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jrAevpa  a  lib  -f 
o(TTeov  a  bone.]  (Anat.)  The  antero-lateral  piece  which 
articulates  with  the  ribs  in  the  sternum  of  birds. 

II  Pleu'ro-thOt'0-nus  (plu'r6-th5t'o-nus),  n.  [NL.,fr. 
Gr.  TrAeupdeei/  from  the  side  -f  t6i'05  a  stretching.  ]  (Med. ) 
A  species  of  tetanus,  in  which  the  body  is  curved  later- 
ally- Quain.    Bunglison. 

II  Pleu-rot'0-ma  (plu-rSt'S-ma),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Pleuroto- 
tuB,  (-me),  E.  Pleurotomas  (-m^z).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  nKeupa  the  side -|- ro^iij  a  cut.]  (Zool.) 
Any  marine  gastropod  belonging  to  Pleurot- 
oma,  and  other  allied  genera  of  the  family 
Pleurotomidse.  The  species  are  very  numer- 
ous, especially  in  tropical  seas.  The  outer 
lip  has  usually  a  posterior  notch  or  slit. 

Plev'in  (plgv'in),  n.  [OF  plevine.  See 
Replevin.]    A  warrant  or  assurance.    [Obs.] 

Ples'1-form  (plgks'T-fSrm),  a.  [Plexus  + 
-form  :  of.  F.  plezi/orme.]  Like  network  ; 
complicated.  Quincy. 

Plex-lm'e-ter  (plgks-im'e-ter),  n.  [Gr. 
irArjIi!  stroke,  percussion  (from  Trkyjcraeiv  to 
strike)  +  -meter.]  (Med.)  A  small,  hard, 
elastic  plate,  as  of  ivory,  bone,  or  rubber, 
placed  in  contact  with  the  body  to  receive  Pleurotoma 
the  blow,  in  examination  by  mediate  percus-  i^-.  Saby- 
sion.     [Written  also  plexometer.]  lonica). 

Plex'ure  (pKks'ur ;  135),  n.  [See  Plexus.]  The  act 
or  process  of  weaving  together,  or  interweaving;  that 
which  is  woven  together.  H.  Brooke. 

Plex'US  (-us),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Plexus,  E.  Plexuses  (-ez). 
[L.,  a  twining,  braid,  fr,  plectere,  plexum,  to  twine, 
braid.]  1.  (Anat.)  A  network  of  vessels,  nerves,  or  fibers. 

2.  (Math.)  The  system  of  equations  required  for  the 
complete  expression  of  the  relations  which  exist  be- 
tween a  set  of  quantities.  Brande  &  C. 

Pley  (pla),  V.  &,  n     See  Plat.     [Ois.]         Chaucer. 

Pleyn  (plan),  a.    Full.    See  Plein.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Ployt  (plit),  n.    (Naut.)  An  old  term  for  a  river  boat. 

PU'a-bll'l-ty  (pli'a-bil'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  pliable ;  flexibility  ;  as,  pliability  of  disposition. 
"  Pliability  of  movement."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pll'a-ble  (pll'a-b'l),  a.  [P.,  fr.  plier  to  bend,  to  fold. 
See  Ply,  v.]  1.  Capable  of  being  plied,  turned,  or  bent ; 
easy  to  be  bent ;  flexible ;  pliant ;  supple  ;  limber ;  yield- 
ing; as,  willow  is  a,  pliable  plant. 

2.  Flexible  in  disposition;  readily  yielding  to  influ- 
ence, arguments,  persuasion,  or  discipline ;  easy  to  be 
persuaded ;  —  sometimes  in  a  bad  sense ;  as,  a  pliable 
youth.  "Pliable  she  promised  to  be."  Dr.  H.  More. 
— Pll'a-ble-ness,  «.  —  Pll'a-bly,  adv. 

Pll'an-cy  (-an-sy),  a.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
pliant  in  any  sense ;  as,  the  pliancy  of  a  rod.  "Avaunt 
all  sp^ciona pliancy  of  mind."  Wordsworth. 

Pli'ant  (-ant),  a.  [F.  pliant,  p.  pr.  of  plier  to  bend. 
See  Ply,  v.]  1.  Capable  of  plying  or  bending  ;  readily 
yielding  to  force  or  pressure  without  breaking ;  flexible  ; 
pliable ;  lithe ;  limber ;  plastic  ;  as,  a,  pliant  thread  ;  pli- 
ant wax.  Also  used  figuratively :  Easily  influenced  for 
good  or  evil ;  tractable  ;  as,  a  pliant  heart. 

The  will  was  then  ductile  a.u&  pliant  to  right  reason.    South. 

2.  Favorable  to  pliancy.  [P.]  "  A  pliant  hour."  Shak. 
—  Pli'ant-ly,  adv.  —  PU'ant-ness,  «. 

II  PU'ca  (pU'ka),  n.  [LL.,  a  fold,  fr.  L.  plicare  to  fold. 
See  Ply,  v.]  1.  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  hair  (Plica 
polonica),  in  which  it  becomes  twisted  and  matted  to- 
gether. The  disease  is  of  Polish  origin,  and  is  hence 
called  also  Polish  plait.  Bunglison. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  diseased  state  in  plants  in  which  there  is 
an  excessive  development  of  small  entangled  twigs,  in- 
stead of  ordinary  branches. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  bend  of  the  wing  of  a  bird. 
PU'cate  (pll'kat),     la.   [1,.  plicatus,  p.  p.  ot  plicare 
Pli'ca-ted  (-ka-tsd),  J      to   fold.] 

Plaited ;  folded  like  a  fan  ;  as,  a  plicate 
leaf.  — Pli'cate-ly  (-kit-lj^),  adv. 

Pll-ca'tion  (plt-ka'shiin)',  n.  A  fold- 
ing or  fold  ;  a  plait.  Pichardson. 

PUc'a-ture  (plik'a^tfir;  135),  ra. 
[L.  plicatura,  fr.  plicare  to  fold.]  A 
fold  ;  a  doubling ;  a  plication. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

PUc'l-den'tlne  (plTsT-den'tin),  ra. 
[LL.  plica  fold  +  E.  dentine.]  (Anat.) 
A  form  of  dentine  which  shows  sinuous 
lines  of  structure  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  tooth, 

Piled  (plid),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Ply. 

Pll'ers  (pli'erz),  n.  pi.    [From  Ply  to  bend, 
fold.]  A  kind  of  small  pinchers  with  long  jaws, — 
used  for  bending  or  cutting  metal  rods 
or  wire,  for  handling  small  objects  such 
as  the  parts  of  a  watch,  etc. 

Pllf  orm  (-fSrm),  a.  [Ply  a  fold  ->r 
-form.]  In  the  form  of  a  ply,  fold, 
or  doubling.     [Obs.]  Pennant. 

Pllgbt  (plit),  obs.  imp.  &  p.  p.  of 
Plight,  to  pledge.  Chaucer. 

Plight,  obs.  imp.  &p.p.  of  Pluck. 
Chaucer. 

Plight,  V.  t.  [OE.  pliten;  proba- 
bly through  Old  French,  fr.  LL.  plec- 
tare,  L.  plectere.  See  Plait,  Ply.]  To 
weave ;  to  braid ;  to  fold  ;  to  plait. 
[Obs.]  "  To  aew  aniplight."  Chaucer. 


Plicate  Leaf. 


A  plighted  garment  of  divers  cotors. 

Milton. 


Pliers,  a  Square- 
nosed  Pliers ;  b 
Pliers  used  by 
Gas  Fitters. 


Plight  (pUt),  ra.  A  network  ;  a  plait ;  a  fold  ;  rarelji, 
a  garment.  [Obs.]  "Msmy  a.  folded  plight."  Spenser. 
Plight,  n.  [OE.  pliht  danger,  engagement,  AS.  pliht 
danger,  fr.  ple6n  to  risk;  akin  to  D.  plicht  duty,  G. 
pfiicht,  Dan.  pligt.  V28.  Cf.  Play.]  1.  That  which 
is  exposed  to  risk ;  that  which  is  phghted  or  pledged  ; 
security ;  a  gage  ;  a  pledge.  "  That  lord  whose  hand  must 
take  my  plight."  Shak. 

2.  [Perh.  the  same  word  as  plight  a  pledge,  but  at 
least  influenced  by  OF.  plite,  pliste,  ploit,  ploi,  a  condi- 
tion, state  ;  cf.  E.  plight  to  fold,  and  F.  pli  a  fold,  habit, 
plier  to  fold,  E.  ply.]  Condition  ;  state ;  —  risk,  or  ex. 
posure  to  danger,  often  being  implied ;  as,  a  luckless 
plight.     "Yourp%Ai  is  pitied."  Shak. 

To  bring  our  craft  all  in  another  plight.  Chancer. 
Plight,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Plighted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Flighting.]  [AS.  pKAtora  to  expose  to  danger,  pliht 
danger ;  cf.  D.  yerplichten  to  oblige,  engage,  impose  a 
duty,  G.  vsTpjlichten,  Sw.  implikta,  Dan.  ioTpligte.  See 
Plight,  ra.]  1.  To  pledge  ;  to  give  as  a  pledge  for  the 
performance  of  some  act ;  as,  to  plight  faith,  honor,  word ; 
—  never  applied  to  property  or  goods.  "  To  do  thein 
plighte  their  troth."  Piers  Plowman. 

He  j^ighted  his  right  hand 
Unto  another  love,  and  to  anotner  land.       Spenser, 
Here  my  inviolable  faith  I  plight.  J}ry(/cn. 

2.  To  promise ;  to  engage ;  to  betroth. 
Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 
The  bridegroom  from  fhe plighted  bride.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pllght'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  plights. 

Plim  (plim),  D.  t.  [Cf.  Plump.]  To  swell,  as  grain  or 
wood  with  water.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Grose. 

Plim'soll'S  mark'  (pltm'sSlz  mark').  (Naut.)  A 
mark  conspicuously  painted  on  the  port  side  of  all  Brit- 
ish sea-going  merchant  vessels,  to  indicate  the  limit  of 
submergence  allowed  by  law ;  —  so  called  from  Samuel 
Plimsoll,  by  whose  efforts  the  act  of  Parliament  to  pre- 
vent overloading  was  procured. 

Plinth  (plinth),  ra.  [L.  plinthus,  Gr.  v\Cv6oi  a  brick 
or  tile,  a  plinth,  perh.  akin  to  'E.  flint:  cf.  F.  plinthe.] 
(Arch.)  In  classical  architecture,  a  vertically  faced  mem- 
ber immediately  below  the  circular  base  of  a  column ; 
also,  the  lowest  member  of  a  pedestal ;  hence,  in  gen- 
eral, the  lowest  member  of  a  base  ;  a  sub-base  ;  a  block 
upon  which  the  moldings  of  an  architrave  or  trim  are 
stopped  at  the  bottom.    See  Illust.  of  Column. 

PU'O-cene  (pli'6-sen),  a.  [Written  also  pleiocene-l 
[Gr.  n-Aeiwi/  more  +  Koavoi  new,  recent.]  (Geol.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  characterizing,  the  most  recent  division 
of  the  Tertiary  age. 

Pli'O-cene,  ra.  (Geol.)  The  Pliocene  period  or  deposits. 

II  Pli'O-hip'pUS  (-hip'pus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  E.  pliocene 
-\-  Gr.  IVffos  horse.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  genus  of 
horses  from  the  Pliocene  deposits.  Each  foot  had  a  sin- 
gle toe  (or  hoof),  as  in  the  common  horse. 

II  PU'O-Sau'mS  (-sa'rfis),  ra.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  irXiCiav 
greater  -f-  (raupos  lizard.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  genus 
of  marine  reptiles  allied  to  Plesiosaurus,  but  having  a 
much  shorter  neck. 

?lltt  (plTt),  ra.  [^M&a.  plete.]  An  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment or  torture  resembling  the  knout,  used  in  Russi.'x, 

PlOC  (pl6k),  ra.  [F.]  (Naut.)  A  mixture  of  hair  and 
tar  for  covering  the  bottom  of  a  ship. 

II  PlO'ce  (plo'se),  ra.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ttAok^  complication,  fr. 
irAe'/ccH'  to  entwine.]  (Rhet.)  A  figure  in  which  a  word 
is  separated  or  repeated  by  way  of  emphasis,  so  as  not 
only  to  signify  the  individual  thing  denoted  by  it,  but 
also  its  peculiar  attribute  or  quality;  as,  "His  wife's  a 
wife  indeed."  Bailey. 

Plod  (plod),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Plodded  (-dSd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  ra.  Plodding.]  [Cf.  Gael,  plod  a  clod,  a  pool; 
also,  to  strike  or  pelt  with  a  clod  or  clods.]  1.  To  travel 
slowly  but  steadily ;  to  trudge.  Shak. 

2.  To  toil ;  to  drudge ;  especially,  to  study  laboriously 
and  patiently.    "  Plodding  schoolmen."  Drayton. 

Plod,  V.  t.    To  walk  on  slowly  or  heavily. 

The  ploughman  homeward ,pZoc/5  his  weary  way.      Gray, 

Plod'der  (-der^,  ra.    One  who  plods ;  a  drudge. 

Plod'ding  (-ding),  a.  Progressing  in  a  slow,  toilsome 
manner ;  characterized  by  laborious  diligence ;  as,  a  plod- 
ding peddler ;  a  plodding  student ;  a  man  of  plodding 
habits.  —  Plod'ding-ly,  adv. 

Plonge  (plonj),  V.  t.  [See  Plunge.]  To  cleanse,  as 
open  drains  which  are  entered  by  the  tide,  by  stirring  up 
the  sediment  when  the  tide  ebbs. 

II  Plon'g^e'  (pl8N'zha'),  ra.  [F.  See  Plunge.]  (,Mil.) 
A  slope  or  sloping  toward  the  front ;  as,  the  plongSe  of  a 
parapet ;  the  plongee  of  a  shell  in  its  course.  [Some- 
times -vrcitten  plonge.] 

Plot  (pl5t),  ra.  [AS.  plot;  cf.  Goth,  plats  a  patch. 
Cf.  Plat  a  piece  of  ground.]  1.  A  small  extent  of 
ground  ;  a  plat ;  as,  a  garden  pioi.  Shah. 

2.  A  plantation  laid  out.     [Obs."]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  (Surv.)  A  plan  or  draught  of  a  field,  farm,  estate, 
etc.,  drawn  to  a  scale. 

Plot,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Plotted  (-ted) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  ra.  Plotting.]  To  make  a  plot,  map,  or  plan,  of ;  to 
mark  the  position  of  on  a  plan ;  to  delineate. 
This  treatise  plotteth  down  Cornwall  as  it  now  standeth.  Carew. 
Plot,  re.  [Abbrev.  from  comploi.]  1.  Any  scheme, 
stratagem,  secret  design,  or  plan,  of  a  complicated  na- 
ture, adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  purpose, 
usually  a  treacherous  and  mischievous  ene  ;  a  conspira- 
cy ;  an  intrigue  ;  as,  the  Rye-house  Plot. 

I  have  overheard  a.plot  of  death.  Shak. 

O,  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  ot plots  and  their  last  fatal  periods  I    Addison. 

2.  A  share  in  such  a  plot  or  scheme  ;  a  participation  in 
any  stratagem  or  conspiracy.     [Obs.] 

And  when  Christ  saith,  Who  marries  the  divorced  commits 
adultery,  it  is  to  be  understood,  if  he  had  any  plot  in  the  di- 
vorce. Milton. 
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3.  Contrivance  ;  deep  reach  of  thought ;  ability  to  plot 
or  intrigue.    [OJs.]     "  A  man  oi  much  plot."    Denham. 

4.  A  plan ;  a  purpose.  "  No  other  plot  in  their  reli- 
gion but  to  serve  God  and  save  their  souls."  Jer.  Taylor, 

5.  In  fiction,  the  story  of  a  play,  novel,  romance,  or 
poem,  comprising  a  complication  of  incidents  which  are 
gradually  unfolded,  sometimes  by  xmexpected  means. 

If  the  plot  or  intrigue  must  be  natural,  and  such  as  springs 
irom  the  subject,  then  the  winding  up  of  the  plot  must  be  a 
probable  consequence  of  all  tliat  went  before.  Pope. 

Syn.  — Intrigue ;  stratagem;  conspiracy;  cabal;  com- 
bination; contrivance. 

Plot  (pl5t),  V.  i.     1.  To  form  a  scheme  of  mischief 

against  another,  especially  against  a  government  or  those 

who  administer  it ;  to  conspire.  S/tak. 

The  vricked plolteth  against  the  just.    Ps.  xxxvii.  12. 

2.  To  contrive  a  plan  or  stratagem ;  to  scheme. 

The  prince  did  plot  to  be  secretly  gone.    iSir  11.  Wotton. 

Plot,  V.  t.  To  plan ;  to  scheme  ;  to  devise ;  to  con- 
trive secretly.  "  Plotting  an  unprofitable  crime."  Dry- 
den.     "  Plotting  now  the  fall  of  others."  Milton. 

PlOt'Iul  (-ful),  a.     Abounding  with  plots. 

PlO-tln'l-an  (pl6-tiu'T-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Plotinists  or  their  doctrines. 

PlO-tl'nist  (plo-ti'nTst),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  disciple 
of  Plotinus,  a  celebrated  Platonic  philosopher  of  the 
third  century,  who  taught  that  the  human  soul  emanates 
from  the  divine  Being,  to  whom  it  is  reunited  at  death. 

Plot'-prOOl'  (pl5t'proof'),  a.  Secure  against  harm  by 
plots.  Shak. 

PlOt'ter  (plSt'ter),  n.  One  who  plots  or  schemes  ;  a 
contriver  ;  a  conspirator ;  a  schemer.  Di-yden. 

Plough  (plou),  n.  &  V.     See  Plow. 

PlOV'er  (pliiv'er),  n.  [OF.  plovier,  F.  pluvier,  prop., 
the  rain  bird,  f  r.  LL.  (assumed)  pluviarius,  f  r.  L.  pluvia 
rain,  from  pluere  to  rain ;  akin  to  E.  float,  G.  fliessen  to 
flow.  See  Float.]  1.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  spe- 
cies of  limicoline  birds  belonging  to  the  family  Charadri- 
dse,  and  especially  those  belonging  to  the  subfamily  Cha- 
radrinx.    They  are  prized  as  game  birds. 

2.  {Zool.)  Any  grallatorial  bird  allied  to,  or  resem- 
bling, the  true  plovers,  as  the  crab  plover  (Bromas  ar- 
deola) ;  the  American  upland,  or  field,  plover  {Bartramia 
longicauda) ;  and  other  species  of  sandpipers. 

^W^  Among  the  more  important  species  are  the  black- 
beWed,  or  black- 
breasted,  plover 
(Charadrtus  squa- 
tarola)  of  America 
and  Europe; — 
called  also  gray 
plover,  bvll-heaa 
plover,  Swiss 
plover,  sea  plover, 
and  oxeye:  the 
golden  plover  (see 
under  Golden)  ; 
the  ring  or  ringed 
plover  {jEgialilis 
niaticnla).  See 
KiNGNECK.  The 
piping  plover 
{.illgialitis  meloda) ;  Wilson's  plover  (JB.  Wilsonia) ;  the 
mountain  plover  {.lE.  montana) ;  and  the  semipalmated 
plover  (^.  semipalmata),  are  all  small  American  species. 

Bastard  plover  (Zool.),  the  lapwing.  —  Long-legged,  or 
Yellow-legged,  plover.  See  Tattleb.  —  Plover's  page,  the 
■dunlin.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  'B.tK.'\s.  plover,  or  Stone  plover,  the 
black-bellied  plover.  [Prov.  Eng.] — Whistling  plover. 
<a)  The  golden  plover.    (6)  The  black-bellied  plover. 

Plow  )  (plou),  ».  [OE.plouh,  plou,  AS.  plok;  sikia 
Plough  )  to  D.  ploeg,  G.  pflug,  OHG.  pfluog,  pfluoh, 
Icel.  plogr,  Sw.  plog,  Dan.  ploug,  plov,  Russ.  plug',  Lith. 
plugas.']  1.  A  well-known  implement,  drawn  by  horses, 
mules,  oxen,  or  other  power,  for  turning  up  the  soil  to 
prepare  it  for  bearing  crops ;  also  used  to  furrow  or  break 
up  the  soil  for  other  purposes ;  as,  the  subsoil  plow  ;  the 
draining  plow. 

Where  fern  succeeds  ungrateful  to  the  plow.    Dryden. 

2.  Pig. :  Agriculture ;  husbandry.  Johnson. 

3.  A  carucate  of  land ;  a  plowland.     [06i.]     lEng.'\ 

Johan,  mine  eldest  son,  shall  have  ^tou'es  five. 

Tale  of  Gamelyn. 

4.  A  joiner's  plane  for  making  grooves ;  a  grooving 
plane. 

5.  (Bookbinding)  An  implement  for  trimming  or  shav- 
ing off  the  edges  of  books. 

6.  {Astron.)  Same  as  Chaelbs's  Wain. 

ice  plow,  a  plow  used  for  cutting  ice  on  rivers,  ponds, 
etc.,  into  cakes  suitable  for  storing.  [W.  S.]  —Mackerel 
plow.  See  under  Mackeeel.  —  Plow  alms,  a  penny  for- 
merly paid  by  every  plowland  to  the  church.  Cornell.  — 
Plow  beam,  that  part  of  the  frame  of  a  plow  to  which  the 
draught  is  applied.  See  Beam,  n.,  9.  —  Plow  Monday,  the 
Monday  after  Twelth  Day,  or  the  end  of  the  Christmas 
holidays.  —  Plow  staff,  (a)  A  kind  of  long-handled  spade 
or  paddle  for  cleaning  the  plowshare ;  a  paddle  staff. 
(b)  A  plow  handle.  —  Snow  plow,  a  structure,  usually  A- 
ahaped,  for  removing  snow  from  sidewalks,  railroads, 
etc.,  — drawn  or  driven  by  a  horse  or  a  locomotive. 
Plow,  I  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Plowed  (ploud)  or 
Plough,  )  Ploughed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Plowing  or 
Ploughing.]  1.  To  turn  up,  break  up,  or  trench,  with 
a  plow ;  to  till  with,  or  as  with,  a  plow  ;  as,  to  plow  the 
ground  ;  to  plow  a  field. 

2.  To  furrow  ;  to  make  furrows,  grooves,  or  ridges  in  ; 
to  run  through,  as  in  sailing. 

Let  patient  Octavia  plow  thy  visage  up 

With  her  prepared  nails.  Shak, 

With  speed  wo  plow  the  watery  way.  Pope. 

3.  (Bookbinding)  To  trim,  or  shave  off  the  edges  of, 
as  a  book  or  paper,  with  a  plow.     See  Plow,  n.,  5. 

4.  (Joinery)  To  cut  a  groove  in,  as  in  a  plank,  or  the 
edge  of  a  board ;  especially,  a  rectangular  groove  to  re- 
ceive the  end  of  a  shelf  or  tread,  the  edge  of  a  panel,  a 
tongue,  etc. 


Black-bellied  Plover  (Charadrius  squata- 
rola).    Male. 


To  plow  In,  to  cover  by  plowing ;  as,  to  plow  in  wheat. 
—  To  plow  up,  to  turn  out  of  the  groimd  by  plowing. 

Plow      I  (plou),  V.  i.    To  labor  with,  or  as  with,  a 

Plough  J      plow ;  to  till  or  turn  up  the  soil  with  a 

plow  ;  to  prepare  the  soil  or  bed  for  anything.  Shak, 

Doth  the  plowman  plouf  all  day  to  sow  ?    Isa.  xxviii.  24. 

Plow'a-ble     )  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  plowed  ; 

FlOUgh'a-ble  i      arable. 

Plow'bote'      I  (-bof),  n.     (,Eng.  Law)  Wood  or  tim- 

Plough'bote'  (  ber  allowed  to  a  tenant  for  the  repair 
of  instruments  of  husbandry.     See  Bote. 

Plow'boy      1  (-boi'),  n.    A  boy  that  drives  or  guides 

PlOUgh'boy' )      a  team  in  plowing ;  a  young  i^ustic. 

Plow'er      I  (-er),  n.     One  who  plows  ;  a  plowman  ;  a 

PlOUgh'er )      cultivator. 

PlOW'foot'      K-fe6f),  n.      An  adjustable   staff  for- 

PlOUgh'tooV  j  merly  attached  to  the  plow  beam 
to  determine  the  depth  of  the  furrow.     Piers  Plowman. 

PlO^h^^g'  }  ^-S^'^S'),  n.    Same  as  Plowqate. 
PlOW'gate'      I  (-gaf),   n.    The  Scotch  equivalent  of 
FlOUgh'gate'  (      the  English  word  plowland. 

Not  having  one  plowgate  of  land.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
PlOW'head'      I  (-hSd'),  n.    The  clevis  or  draught  iron 

Plough'head'  f     of  a  plow. 

PlOW'land'      1  (-laud'),  n.     l.  Land  that  is  plowed, 

PlOUghland'  (      or  suitable  for  tillage. 

2.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  The  quantity  of  land  allotted  for 
the  work  of  one  plow  ;  a  hide. 

PlOW'man      )  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  -men   (-men).      1.  One 

Plough'man  )  who  plows,  or  who  holds  and  guides 
a  plow  ;  hence,  a  husbandman.         Chaucer.    Macaulay. 

2.  A  rustic  ;  a  countryman ;  a  field  laborer. 

Plowman's  spikenard  (Bot.),  a  European  composite  weed 
( Conyza  squarrosa),  having  fragrant  roots.         Dr.  Prior. 

Plow'polnt'      1  (-point'),  n.     A  detachable   share  at 

Plough'point'  I  the  extreme  front  end  of  the  plow 
body. 

Plow'share'      1  (-shSr'),  n.     The  share  of  a  plow,  or 

PlOUgh'Share' )  that  part  which  cuts  the  slice  of 
earth  or  sod  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow. 

Plowshare  bone  (Anat.),  the  pygostyle. 

PlOW'tall'     1  (-tal'),  n.    The  hind  part  or  handle  of 

Plough'tail' )     a  plow. 

PlOW'wright'     1  (-rif ),  n.    One  who  makes  or  re- 

Plough'wrlght' )     pairs  plows. 

Ploy  (ploi),  n.     Sport ;  frolic.     IProv.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

Ploy,  V.  i,  [Prob.  abbrev.  fr.  deploy.']  (Mil.)  To  form 
a  column  from  a  line  of  troops  on  some  designated  sub- 
division ;  —  the  opposite  of  deploy.  Wilhelm. 

Ploy'ment  (-ment),  n.  (3fil.)  The  act  or  movement 
of  forming  a  column  from  a  line  of  troops  on  some  desig- 
nated subdivision  ;  —  the  opposite  of  deployment. 

Pluck  (pluk),  V.  t,  [imp.  &p.p.  Plucked  (plilkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Plucking.]  [AS.  pluccian;  akin  to  LG. 
&  D.  plukken,  G.  pfliicken,  Icel.  plokka,  plukka,  Dan. 
plukke,  Sw.  plocka,     V27.]     1.  To  pull ;  to  draw. 

Its  own  nature  .  . .  plucks  on  its  own  dissolution.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Especially,  to  pull  %vith  sudden  force  or  effort,  or  to 
pull  off  or  out  from  something,  with  a  twitch  ;  to  twitch  ; 
also,  to  gather,  to  pick ;  as,  to  pluck  feathers  from  a  fowl ; 
to  pluck  hair  or  wool  from  a  skin ;  to  pluck  grapes. 

I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude.      Milton. 
E'en  children  followed,  with  endearing  wile, 
Au^  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 

Goldsmith. 

3.  To  strip  of,  or  as  of,  feathers  ;  as,  to  pluck  a  fowl. 

They  which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her,    Ps.  Ixxx.  12. 

4.  (Eng.  Universities)  To  reject  at  an  examination  for 
degrees.  C.  Bronte. 

To  pluck  away,  to  pull  away,  or  to  separate  by  pulling ; 
to  tear  away.  —  To  pluck  down,  to  pull  down  ;  to  demol- 
ish ;  to  reduce  to  a  lower  state.  —  To  pluck  off,  to  pull  or 
tear  off ;  as,  to  pluck  off  the  skiu.  —  To  pluck  up.  (a)  To 
tear  up  by  the  roots  or  from  the  foundation  ;  to  eradi- 
cate ;  to  exterminate  ;  to  destroy ;  as,  to  pluck  up  a  plant ; 
to  pluck  up  a  nation.  Jer.  xii.  17.  (o)  To  gather  up  ;  to 
summon ;  as,  to  lAuck  up  courage. 

PlUCl:,  V.  i.  To  make  a  motion  of  pulling  or  twitch- 
ing ;  —  usually  with  at ;   as,  to  pluck  at  one's  gown. 

Pluck,  n.     1.  The  act  of  plucking  ;  a  pull ;  a  twitch. 

2.  [Prob.  so  called  as  hevag  plucked  out  after  the  ani- 
mal is  killed ;  or  cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  pluc  a  lump,  a  knot,  a 
bunch.]     The  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal. 

3.  Spirit ;  courage  ;  indomitable  resolution ;  fortitude. 
Decay  of  English  spirit,  decay  of  manly  pluck.     Thackeray. 

4.  The  act  of  plucking,  or  the  state  of  being  plucked, 
at  college.     See  Pluck,  v.  i.,  4. 

5.  (Zool.)  The  lyrie.     [_Prov.  Eng."] 

Plucked  (plukt),  a.     Having  courage  and  spirit.   [iJ.] 

PlUCk'er,  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  plucks. 

Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings.  Shak. 

2.  A  machine  for  straightening  and  cleaning  wool. 

Pluqlt'1-ly  (-T-iy),  adv.     In  a  plucky  manner. 

Plu^'i-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  plucky. 

Pluckless,  a.    Without  pluck  ;  timid  ;  faint-hearted. 

Pluck'y  (-y),  a.  \_Compar.  Pluckiee  (-T-er) ;  stiperl. 
Pluckiest.]  Having  pluck  or  courage  ;  characterized 
by  pluck ;  displaying  pluck  ;  courageous  ;  spirited  ;  as, 
a  plucky  race. 

If  you  're  plucky,  and  not  over  subject  to  fright.    Barham. 

PlutC  (pliif),  V.  t.  [Prob.  of  imitative  origin.]  To 
throw  out,  as  smoke,  dust,  etc.,  in  puffs.     [Scot."] 

Pluff,  n.  1.  A  puff,  as  of  smoke  from  a  pipe,  or  of 
dust  from  a  puffball ;  a  slight  explosion,  as  of  a  small 
quantity  of  gunpowder.     [Scot.] 

2.  A  hairdresser's  powder  ^uff ;  also,  the  act  of  using 
it.     \_Scot.'] 

Plug  (plug),  re.  [Akin  to  D.  plug,  G.  pflock,  Dan. 
plok,plyg,  Sw.  plugg;  cf.  W.  ploc.']  1.  Any  piece  of 
wood,  metal,  or  other  substance  used  to  stop  or  fill  a 
hole ;  a  stopple. 


2.  A  flat  oblong  cake  of  pressed  tobacco.     [J7.  S.] 

3.  A  high,  tapering  silk  hat.     [Slang,  U.  &.] 

4.  A  worthless  horse.     [Slang,  U.S.^ 

5.  (Building)  A  block  of  wood  let  into  a  wall,  to 
afford  a  hold  for  nails. 

Fire  plug,  a  street  hydrant  to  which  hose  may  be  at- 
tached. \U.  <S.]— Hawse  plug  (Naut.),  a  plug  to  stop  a 
hawse  hole. —Plog  and  feather.  (Stone  Workin(/)  See 
Feathee,  n.,  7. —  Plug  centerbit,  a  centerbit  ending  in  a 
small  cylinder  instead  of  a  point,  so  as  to  follow  and  en- 
large a  hole  previously  made,  or  to  form  a  counterbore 
around  it.  — Plug  rod  (Steatn  Eng.),  a  rod  attached  to  the 
beam  for  working  the  valves,  as  m  the  Cornish  engine.  — 
Plug  valve  (Mech.),  a  tapering  valve,  which  turns  in  a  case 
like  the  plug  of  a  faucet. 

Plug  (pliig),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Plugged  (pliSgd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Plugging  (-ging).]  To  stop  with  a  plug  ; 
to  make  tight  by  stopping  a  hole. 

Plug'ger  (-ger),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  plugs. 

Plug'glng,  re.     1.  The  act  of  stopping  with  a  plug. 

2.  The  material  of  which  a  plug  or  stopple  is  made. 

Plum  (plilm),  re.  [AS.  plUme,  fr.  L.  prunum  ;  akin 
to  Gr.  iTpovvov,   TTpovixvov.    Cf.  Peune  q   dried   plum.] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  edible  drupaceous  fruit  of  the  Prunus 
domestica,  and  of  several  other  species  of  Prunus  ;  also, 
the  tree  itself,  usually  called  plum  tree. 

The  buUace,  the  damson,  and  the  numerous  varieties  oiplum, 
of  our  gardens,  although  growing  into  thornless  trees,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  varieties  of  the  blackthorn,  produced  by  long  culti- 
vation. G.Beniham. 

(I@^  Two  or  three  hundred  varieties  of  plums  derived 
from  the  Prunus  domestica  are  described  ;  among  them 
the  greengage,  the  Orleans,  the  damson,  the  purple  gage,, 
or  Reine  Claude  Violetie,  and  the  German  prune,  are 
some  of  the  best  known. 

(1I^°°"  Among  the  true  plums  are  :  Beach  plum,  the  Pru- 
nus maritinia,  and  its  crimson  orpurple  globular  drupes. 

—  Bnllace  plum.  See  Bullace.  —  Chickasaw  plum,  the 
American  Prunns  Chicasa,  and  its  round  red  drupes.  — 
Orleans  plum,  a  dark  reddish  purple  plum  of  medium  size, 
much  grown  in  England  for  sale  in  the  markets.  —  Wild 
plum  of  America,  Prunus  Americana,  with  red  or  yellow 
fruit,  the  original  of  the  Iowa  plum  and  several  other 
varieties. 

Among  plants  called  plum,  but  of  other  genera  than 
Prunus,  are :  AuBtralian  plum,  Oarqillia  arborea  and  C. 
australis,  of  the  same  family  with  the  persimmon.  — 
Blood  plum,  the  West  African  H^matostaplies  Burteri.  — 
Cocoa  plum,  the  Spanish  nectarine.  See  under  Nectaeine. 

—  Date  plum.  See  under  Date.  —  Gingerbread  plum,  the 
West  African  Parinariuni  nfiacrophyllum.  —  Gopher  plum, 
the  Ogeecliee  lime.  —  Gray  plum,  Guinea  plum.  See  under 
Guinea.  —  Indian  plum,  several  species  of  Flacourtia. 

2.  A  grape  dried  in  the  sun ;  a  raisin. 

3.  A  handsome  fortune  or  property  ;  formerly,  in  cant 
language,  the  sum  of  £100,000  sterling  ;  also,  the  person 
possessing  it. 

Pltmi  bird.  Plum  budder  (Zool.),  the  European  bullfinch. 

—  Plum  ^ouger  (iTooZ.),  a  weevil,  or  curculio  (Coccotorus 
scutellans),  which  destroys  plums.  It 
makes  round  holes  in  the  pulp,  for  the 
reception  of  its  eggs.  Tlie  larva  bores 
into  the  stone  and  eats  the  kernel.  — 
Plum  weevil  (Zool.),  an  American  weevil 
which  is  very  destructive  to  plums,  nec- 
tarines, cherries,  and  many  other  stone 
fruits.  It  lays  its  eggs  in  crescent- 
shaped  incisions  made  with  its  jaws.  The 
larva  lives  upon  the  pulp  around  the 
stone.  Called  also  turk,  and  plum  cur- 
culio.   See  lllust.  under  Cueculio. 

II  Plu'ma  (plu'ma),  re.  ;  pi.  Pluile  (-me).  [L.]  (Zool.) 
A  feather, 

Plum'age  (plum'aj),  n,  [F.,  iromplume  a  feather.] 
(Zo'dl.)  The  entire  clothing  of  feathers  of  a  bird, 

^W  It  consists  of  the  contour  feathers,  or  the  ordi- 
nary feathers  covering  the  head,  neck,  and  body ;  the 
tail  feathers,  with  their  upper  and  lower  coverts ;  the 
wing  feathers,  including  primaries,  secondaries,  and  ter- 
tiaries,  with  their  coverts ;  and  the  down  which  lies  be- 
neath the  contour  feathers.    See  lllust.  under  Bibd. 

Flu-mas'sa-ry  (pW-mSs'sa-ry),  «.  [Cf.  F.  plumas- 
seau."]     A  plume  or  collection  of  ornamental  feathers. 

II  Plu'mas'sler'  (plu'ma'syS'),  n.  [F.]  One  who  pre- 
pares or  deals  in  ornamental  plumes  or  feathers. 

Plumb  (plum),  n.  [F.  plomb,  L.  plumbum  lead,  a 
leaden  ball  or  bullet ;  cf.  Gr.  ju.dA«^os,  |u.6Atj3os,  (uoAupSos. 
Cf.  Plummet,  Plunge.]  A  little  mass  or  weight  of  lead, 
or  the  like,  attached  to  a  line,  and  used  by  builders,  etc., 
to  indicate  a  vertical  direction ;  a  plummet ;  a  plumb 
bob.     See  Plumb  line,  below. 

Plumb  bob.  See  BoE,  i.  —  Plumb  Joint,  in  sheet-metal 
work,  a  lap  joint,  fastened  by  solder.  —  Plumb  level.  See 
under  Level.  —Plumb  line,  (a)  The  cord  by  which 
a  plumb  bob  is  suspended  ;  a  ijlummet.  (b)  A  line 
directed  to  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  earth.  — 
Plumb  rule,  a  narrow  board  with  a  plumb  line, 
used  by  builders  and  carpenters. 

Plumb,  a.  Perpendicular  ;  vertical ;  conform- 
ing to  the  direction  of  a  line  attached  to  a  plumb  ; 
as,  the  wall  is  plumb. 

Plumb,  adv.  In  a  plumb  direction ;  perpendic- 
ularly.    "  Pft«re J  down  he  f alls. "  Milton. 

Plumb,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Plumbed  (plOmd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Plumbing  (plQm'Ing).]  1.  To 
adjust  by  a  plumb  line  ;  to  cause  to  be  perpendic- 
ular ;  as,  to  plumb  a  building  or  a  wall. 

2.  To  sound  with  a  plumb  or  plummet,  as  the    ijuj"' 
dBpth  of  water  ;  hence,  to  examine  by  tests ;    to 
ascertain  the  depth,  quality,  dimension,  etc;  to  sound; 
to  fathom  ;  to  teat. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  plumb  his  intellect.    Zrf.  Lytttti. 

3.  To  seal  with  lend  ;  as,  to  plumb  a  drainpipe. 

4.  To  supply,  as  a  building,  with  a  system  of  plumbing. 
Plumb'age  (pltini'Sj ;  4S|,  n.     Leadwoik.     [A'.] 
Plum-ba'gln   (i>ltlm-ba'jin),  re.     [L.  plumhuga  lead- 
wort,  fr.  plumbum  lead:   cf.  F.  plombagin.']     (Chem.) 
A  crystalline  subatnnce  said  to  be  found  in  the  root  of  a 
certain  plant  of  the  Leadwort  (Pluvibago)  family. 


Plum  Gouger. 
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PLURALITY 


Plum'ba-gln'e-OUS  (plum'ba-jin'e-us),  a.  {Sot)  Per- 
taining to  a  natural  order  {Plumhaginex)  of  gamopetal- 
0U3  herbs,  of  which  Plumbago  is  the  type.  The  order 
includes  also  the  marsh  rosemary,  the  thrift,  and  a  few 
other  genera. 

Flum-bag'l-nous  (plum-bSj'T-nus),  a.  Kesembling 
plumbago  ;  consisting  of,  or  containing,  plumbago  ;  as,  a 
phimbaginous  slate. 

Plnm-lja'gO  (plum-ba'go),  n.  [L.,  from  plumbum 
lead.]    1.  (il/m.)  Same  as  Graphite. 

2.  (Boi.)  A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  with  pretty 
Balver-shaped  corollas,  usually  blue  or  violet ;  leadwort. 

Plum'be-an  (plum'be-an),    \a.     [Ij.  pluvibeus,  from 

Plum'be-OUS  (plum'be-iis), )  plumbum  the  metal 
lead.]     1.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  lead.      J.  Ellis. 

2.  Dull ;  heavy  ;  stupid.     [72.]  J-  P.  Smith. 

Plumll'er  (plum'er),  n.  [F.  plombier.  See  Pldmb.] 
One  who  works  in  lead;  esp.,  one  who  furnishes,_ fits, 
and  repairs  lead,  iron,  or  glass  pipes,  and  other  apparatus 
for  the  conveyance  of  v/ater,  gas,  or  drainage  in  buildings. 

Plumli'er  block'  (bl5k').    A  pillow  block. 

Plumb'er-y  (-y),  n.  [F.  plomberie.}  1.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  plumber.     [06«.] 

2.  A  place  where  plumbing  is  carried  on  ;  lead  works. 

Plum'blc  (pliim'bik),  a.  [From  Plumbum.]  {Chem.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  containing,  lead ;  — 
used  specifically  to  designate  those  compounds  in  which 
it  has  a  higher  valence  as  contrasted  v/ith  plumbous  com- 
pounds ;  as,  plumbic  oxide. 

Plum-bil'er-OUS  (plum-bTfer-Qs),  a.  IPlumbum  -f- 
•ferous.  ]     Producing  or  containing  lead.  Kirioan. 

Plumb'lng  (plum'Ing),  n.  1.  The  art  of  casting  and 
working  in  lead,  and  applying  it  to  building  purposes ; 
especially,  the  business  of  furnishing,  fitting,  and  re- 
pairing pipes  for  conducting  water,  sewage,  etc.      Gwilt. 

2.  The  lead  or  iron  pipes,  and  other  apparatus,  used 
in  conveying  water,  sewage,  etc.,  in  a  building. 

PlumHllsm  (plum'bTz'm),  n.  [From  Plumbum.] 
(Med.)  A  diseased  condition,  produced  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  lead,  common  among  workers  in  this  metal  or  in 
its  compounds,  as  among  painters,  typesetters,  etc.  It 
is  characterized  by  various  symptoms,  as  lead  colic,  lead 
line,  and  wrist  drop.  See  under  Colic,  Lead,  and  Wrist. 

Plum'bOUS  (-bus),  a.  [From  Plumbum.]  (Chem.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing,  lead  ;  —  used  speciftcally 
to  designate  those  compounds  in  which  it  has  a  lower 
valence  as  contrasted  with  plumbic  compounds. 

II  Plum'bum  (-biim),  n.  [L.]  (Chem.)  The  technical 
name  of  lead.     See  Lead. 

Plume  (plum),  n.     [F.,  fr.   L.  pluma.     Cf.  Fly,  r'.] 

1.  A  feather;  esp.,  a  soft,  downy  feather,  or  a  long, 
conspicuous,  or  handsome  feather. 

Wings  .  .  .  of  many  a  colored  pZumc.  Milton. 

2.  (Zool.)  An  ornamental  tuft  of  feathers. 

3.  A  feather,  or  group  of  feathers,  worn  as  an  orna- 
ment ;  a  waving  ornament  of  hair,  or  other  material  re- 
sembling feathers. 

HiB  high  plume,  that  nodded  o'er  his  head.      Dryden. 

4.  A  token  of  honor  or  prowess ;  that  on  which  one 
prides  himself ;  a  prize  or  reward.  "  Ambitious  to  win 
from  me  some  pfeme."  Milton. 

5.  (Bot.)  A  large  and  flexible  panicle  of  inflorescence 
resemblhig  a  feather,  such  as  is  seen  in  certain  large  or- 
namental grasses. 

Plume   bird  {Zool.),  any  bird  that  yields  ornamental 

glumes,  especially  the  species  of  Epimarchus  from  New 
■umea,  and  some  of  the  herons  and  egrets,  as  the  white 
heron  of  Florida  (Ardea  candidlssima).  —  Flume  grass. 
(Bot.)  (<t)  A  kind  of  grass  (Erianthus  saccharoides)  with 
the  spikelets  arranged  in  great  silky  plumes,  growing  in 
swamps  in  the  Southern  United  States.  (J)  The  still 
finer  E.  Ravennse  from  the  Mediterranean  region.  The 
name  is  sometimes  extended  to  the 
whole  genus.  — Plume  moth  (Zooi.), 
any  one  of  numerous  small,  slen- 
der moths,  belonging  to  the  family 
Pterophoridie.  Most  of  them  have 
the  wings  deeply  divided  into  two 
or  more  plumelike  lobes.  Some 
species  are  injurious  to  the  grape- 
vme.  —  Plums  nutmeg  (Bot.),  an 
aromatic  Australian  tree  (Athero- 
sperma  moschata),  whose  numer- 
ous carpels  are  tipped  with  long 
plumose  persistent  styles. 

Plume,  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Plumed  (plumd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Plumino.]  [Cf.  F.  plum^r  to  pluck,  to  strip, 
L.  plumare  to  cover  with  feathers.]  1.  To  pick  and 
adjust  the  plumes  or  feathers  of ;  to  dress  or  prink. 

Phiming  her  wiDgs  among  the  breezy  bowers.     W.  Irving. 

2.  To  strip  of  feathers ;  to  pluck ;  to  strip ;  to  pUlage ; 
also,  to  peel.     [OJi.]  Bacon.    Dryden. 

3.  To  adorn  with  feathers  or  plumes.  "Farewell  the 
plumed  troop."  Shak. 

4.  To  pride  ;  to  vaunt ;  to  boast ;  —  used  reflexively  ; 
as,  be  plumes  himself  on  his  skill.  South. 

Plumed  adder  (ZooL),  an  African  viper  ( Vipera,  or  Olo- 
tho,  cornuta),  having  a  plumelike  structure  over  each  eye. 
It  is  venomous,  and  is  related  to  the  African  pufE  adder. 
Called  also  horned  vlver  and  hornsynan.  —  Plumed  par- 
tridge (Zool.),  the  California  mountain  quail  (Oreortyx 
pictus).    See  Mountain  quail,  under  Mountain. 

Plume'less  (plilm'les),  a.    Without  plumes. 

Plume'let  (-ISt),  re.  yPlume  ^ -let.']  A  small  plume. 
I  When  tosy  plumelets  tuft  the  larch.  Tennyson. 

Plnm'er-y  (plum'er-j^),  n.  Plumes,  collectively  or  in 
general;  plumage.     [iJ.]  Southey. 

Plu'mi-corn  (plu'mT-k5m),  ra  \Jj.  pluma  feather  4- 
eornu  horn.]  (Zool.)  An  ear  tuft  of  feathers,  as  in  the 
homed  owls. 

Plu-mig'er-ous  (plS-mTj'er-us),  a.  [L.  plumiger ; 
pluma  a  feather  +  gerere  to  bear.]  Feathered ;  hav- 
ing feathers,     [fi.]  Bailey 

Plu-mll'i-fonn  (plu-mTl'T-f8rm),  a.     [L.  plumula,  or 


Phime  Moth  of  the 
Grapevine  (Oxyptilus 
periscelidactylus). 


plumella  a  little  feather  (dim.  of  pluma  feather)  -f 
-form.']     Having  the  form  of  a  plume  or  feather,     [i?.] 

Plu'mi-ped  (plu'ml-ped),  a.  [L.  plumipes,  -edis  ; 
pluma  a  feather  -\-pes  :  cf.  F.  plumipede.']  (Zool.)  Hav- 
ing feet  covered  with  feathers.  ^  re.     A  plumiped  bird. 

Plum'met  (plum'mSt),  n.  [OE.  plommet,  OF.  plom^ 
met,  ii.  plom,  plum,  lead,  F.  plomb.  See  Plumb.]  1.  A 
piece  of  lead  attached  to  a  line,  used  in  sounding  the 
depth  of  water. 

I  '11  sink  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded.    Sha/c. 

2.  A  plumb  bob  or  a  plumb  line.    See  under  Plumb,  re. 

3.  Hence,  any  weight. 

4.  A  piece  of  lead  formerly  used  by  school  children 
to  rule  paper  for  writing. 

Plummet  line,  a  line  with  a  plummet ;  a  sounding  line. 

Plum'mlng  (-mtng),  re.  [See  Plumb.]  (Min.)  The 
operation  of  finding,  by  means  of  a  mine  dial,  the  place 
where  to  sink  an  air  shaft,  or  to  bring  an  adit  to  the 
work,  or  to  find  which  way  the  lode  inclines. 

Plum'my  (-my),  a.  [From  Plum.]  Of  the  nature  of 
a  plum  ;  desirable ;  profitable;  advantageous.  \_Colloq.'] 
"  For  the  sake  of  getting  soraethmg plummy."  G.  Eliot. 

Plu-mose'  (plii-mos'),  )  a.      [L.  plumosus,  fr.  pluma 

Plu'mous  (plii'mus),  (     feather ;    cf.   F.  plumeux.'] 

\.  Having  feathers  or  plumes. 

2.  Having  hairs,  or  other  parts,  arranged  along  an  axis 
like  a  feather;  feathery  ;  plumelike ;  as,  &  plumose  leaf  ; 
plumose  tentacles. 

Plu'mo-Slte  (-mo-sit),re.    (Min.)  Same  as  Jamesonite. 

Plu-mos'1-ty  (plii-m5s'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  plumose. 

Plump  (plump),  a.  ICompar.  Plumper  (-er) ;  superl. 
Plumpest.]  [OE.  plomp  rude,  clumsy ;  akin  to  D. 
plomp,G:.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  plump ;  probably  of  imitative 
origin.  Cf.  Plump,  adv.]  Well  rounded  or  filled  out ; 
full ;  fleshy ;  fat ;  as,  a,  plump  baby ;  plump  cheeks.  Shak. 
The  god  of  wine  did  ii]s  plump  clusters  bring.     T.  Carew. 

Plump,  re.  A  knot ;  a  cluster  ;  a  group ;  a  crowd ;  a 
flock  ;  as,  a,  plump  of  trees,  fowls,  or  spears.     [Obs.'] 

To  visit  islands  and  the  jylumps  of  men.     Chapman. 

Plump,  V.  i.  [Cf.  T>.  plompen,  G.  plumpen,  Sw. 
plumpa,  Dan.  plumpe.  See  Plump,  a.]  1.  To  grow 
plump ;  to  swell  out ;  as,  her  cheeks  have  plumped. 

2.  To  drop  or  fall  suddenly  or  heavily,  all  at  once. 
"  Dulcissa^^Mn;jo«  into  a  chair."  Spectator. 

3.  To  give  a  plumper.    See  Plumper,  2. 

Plump,  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Plumped  (pliimt ;  '215) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Plumping.]  1.  To  make  plump ;  to  fill 
(out)  or  support ;  —  often  with  up. 

To  plump  up  the  hollowness  of  their  history  with  improbable 
miracles.  Fuller. 

2.  To  cast  or  let  drop  all  at  once,  suddenly  and  heav- 
ily ;  as,  to  plump  a  stone  into  water. 

3.  To  give  (a  vote),  as  a  plumper.     See  Plumper,  2. 
Plump,    adv.      [Cf.   D.   plomp,   interj.,   G.   plump, 

plumps.  Cf.  Plump,  a.  &  v.]  Directly;  suddenly;  per- 
pendicularly. " 'E&M. plump."  Beau.  &  Fl. 
Plump'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
plumps  or  swells  out  something  else  ;  hence,  something 
carried  in  the  mouth  to  distend  the  cheeks. 

2.  (English  Elections)  A  vote  given  to  one  candidate 
only,  when  two  or  more  are  to  be  elected,  thus  giving 
him  the  advantage  over  the  others.  A  person  who  gives 
his  vote  thus  is  said  to  plump,  or  to  plump  his  vote. 

3.  A  voter  who  plumps  his  vote.     {Eng.] 

4.  A  downright,  unqualified  lie.     \_Colloq.  or  Louf] 
Plumply,  adv.     Fully ;   roundly ;  plainly  ;  without 

reserve.     \_Colloq.'\ 

Plump'ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  plump. 

Plump'y  (-y),  a.  Plump  ;  fat ;  sleek.  "  Plumpy 
Bacchus."  Shak. 

II  Plu'mu-la  (plu'mu-la),  re.  ;  pi.  L.  Plumuls;  (-le),  E. 
-las  (-laz).    [L.    See  Plumule.]    1.  (Bot.) 
A  plumule. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  down  feather. 

PlU'mu-la'ceous  (-la'shus),  a.  (Zool.) 
Downy ;  bearing  down. 

PlU'mu-lar  (-ler),  a.  (Bot.)  Relating  to 
a  plumule. 

II  Plu'mu-la'rI-a  (-la'rT-a),  m.  /  pi.  L. 
PLUMULARI.S;  (-e),  E.  Plumularias  (-az). 
[NL.]  (Zool.)  Any  hydroid  belonging  to 
Plumularia  and  other  genera  of  the  family 
Plumularidse.  They  generally  grow  in 
plumelike  forms. 

Plu'mu-la'ri-an  (-an),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  ^p^'^tacea). 
Plumularia.    Also  used  adjectively. 

PlU'mule  (plu'mijl),  re.  {h.  plumula,  dim.  of  pluma 
a  feather :  cf.  F.  plumule."]  1.  (Bot.) 
The  first  bud,  or  gemmule,  of  a  young 
plant ;  the  bud,  or  growing  point,  of 
the  embryo,  above  the  cotyledons. 
See  Illust.  of  Radicle.  Gray. 

2.  (Zoiil.)  (a)  A  do\vn  feather,  (b) 
The  af tershaft  of  a  feather.  See  Il- 
lust. under  Feather,  (c)  One  of  the 
featherlike  scales  of  certain  male  but- 
terflies. 

Plu'mu-lose'  (plii'mii-los'),  a.  Having  hairs  branch- 
ing out  laterally,  like  the  parts  of  a  feather. 

Plum'y  (plum'y),  a.  Covered  or  adorned  with 
plumes,  or  as  with  plumes ;  feathery.  "  His  plumy 
crest."  Addison.  "The  plumy  trees."  J.S.Blackie. 
Plun'der  (plun'der),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Plundered 
(-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Plunderinq.]  [G.  plundern  to 
plunder,  plunder  frippery,  baggage.]  1.  To  take  the 
goods  of  by  force,  or  without  right ;  to  pillage  ;  to  spoil ; 
to  sack ;  to  strip  ;  to  rob ;  as,  to  plunder  travelers. 

Nebuchadnezzar  p?«nt/€rs  the  temple  of  God.       South. 
2.  To  take  by  pillage ;  to  appropriate  forcibly ;  as,  the 
enemy  plundered  all  the  goods  they  found. 

Syn.  —  To  pillage ;  despoil ;  sack ;  rifle ;  strip ;  rob. 


Plumularia 


a  Plumule. 


Plnu'der  (plun'der),  re.     1.  The  act  of  plundering  ot 

pillaging  ;  robbery.     See  Syn.  of  Pillage. 

Inroads  and  plunders  of  the  Saracens.     Sir  T.  ^Torth, 

2.  That  which  is  taken  by  open  force  from  an  enemy; 
pillage ;  spoil ;  booty  ;  also,  that  which  is  taken  by  theft 
or  fraud.     "  He  shared  in  the  plunder."  Cowper. 

3.  Personal  property  and  effects  ;  baggage  or  luggage. 
ISlang,  Southwestern  U.  S.] 

Plun'der-age  (-fij  ;  48),  n.  (Mar.  Law)  The  embez- 
zlement of  goods  on  shipboard.  Wharton. 

Plun'der-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  plunders  or  pillages. 

Plunge  (pltinj),  V.  t.  limp.  &  ^.  p.  Plunged  (plunjd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Plunging  (pliin'jmg).]  [OE.  ploungen, 
OF.  plongier,  P.  plonger,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  plumbicare, 
ir.  L.  plumbum  lead.  See  Plumb.]  1.  To  thrust  into 
water,  or  into  any  substance  that  is  penetrable ;  to  im- 
merse ;  to  cause  to  penetrate  or  enter  quickly  and  forci- 
bly ;  to  thrust ;  as,  to  plunge  the  body  into  water ;  to 
plunge  a  dagger  into  the  breast.  Also  used  figuratively ; 
as,  to  plunge  a  nation  into  war.  "  To  plunge  the  boy 
in  pleasing  sleep."  Dryden, 

Bound  and  plunged  him  into  a  cell.  Tennyson. 

We  shall  be  plunged  into  perpetual  errors.      /.  Watts. 

2.  To  baptize  by  immersion, 

3.  To  entangle ;  to  embarrass ;  to  overcome.     [Ofcs.] 

Plunged  and  graveled  with  three  lines  of  Seneca. 

Sir  T.  BroKue 
Plunge,  V.  i.     1.   To  thrust  or  cast  one's  self  intfl 
water  or  other  fluid  ;  to  submerge  one's  self ;  to  dive,  or 
to  rush  in  ;  as,  he  plunged  into  the  river.    Also  used  fig- 
uratively ;  as,  to  plunge  into  debt. 

Forced  toplunge  naked  in  the  raging  sea.       Dryden. 
To  plunge  into  the  guilt  of  a  murther.         Tillotson. 

2.  To  pitch  or  throw  one's  self  headlong  or  violently 
forward,  as  a  horse  does. 

Some  wild  colt,  which  .  .  .  flings  and  plunges.    Bp.  Hall. 

3.  To  bet  heavily  and  with  seeming  recklessness  on 
a  race,  or  other  contest ;  in  an  extended  sense,  to  risk 
large  sums  in  hazardous  speculations.     ICanf] 

Plunging  Are  (Gun.),  firing  directed  upon  an  enemy 
from  an  ^evated  position. 

Plunge,  re.  1.  The  act  of  thrusting  into  or  submer- 
ging ;  a  dive,  leap,  rush,  or  pitch  into,  or  as  into,  water ; 
as,  to  take  the  water  with  a  plunge. 

2.  Hence,  a  desperate  hazard  or  act ;  a  state  of  being 
submerged  or  overwhelmed  with  difficulties,     [i?.] 

She  was  brought  to  that  plunge,  to  conceal  her  husband's  mur- 
der or  accuse  her  son.  Sir  F.  Sidney. 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm, 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  this  ^ilunge  of  sorrows  ?    Addison. 

3.  The  act  of  pitching  or  throwing  one's  self  headlong 
or  violently  forward,  like  an  unruly  horse. 

4.  Heavy  and  reckless  betting  in  horse  racing ;  hazard- 
ous speculation.     ICant] 

Plunge  bath,  an  immersion  by  plunging ;  also,  a  large 
bath  in  which  the  bather  can  wholly  immerse  himself.  — 
Plunge,  or  Plunging,  battery  (Elec),  a  voltaic  battery  so 
arranged  that  the  plates  can  be  plunged  into,  or  withi 
drawn  from,  the  exciting  liquid  at  pleasure. 

Plun'ger  (pliin'jer),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
plunges ;  a  diver. 

2.  A  long  solid  cylinder,  used,  instead  of  a  piston  or 
bucket,  as  a  forcer  in  pumps. 

3.  One  who  bets  heavily  and  recklessly  on  a  race  ;  a 
reckless  speculator.     [Carei] 

4.  (Pottery)  A  boiler  in  which  clay  is  beaten  by  a 
wheel  to  a  creamy  consistence.  Knight. 

5.  (Gun.)  The  firing  pin  of  a  breechloader. 

Plunger  bucket,  a  piston,  without  a  valve,  in  a  pump.  — 
Plunger  pole,  the  pump  rod  of  a  pumping  engine.  —  Plun- 
ger pump,  a  pump,  as  for 
water,  having  a  plunger, 
instead  of  a  piston,  to  act 
upon  the  water.  It  may 
be  single-acting  or  dou- 
ble-acting. 

Plun'ket  (plun'kgt), 
re.  A  kind  of  blue  color ; 
also,  anciently,  a  kind  of 
cloth,  generally  blue. 

Plu'per'Ject  (piu'per'- 

fSkt),a.  [L.^fesmore-|- 
perfectus  perfect :  cf .  P. 
plus-que-parfaitflj.  plus- 
quamperfectum.]  More 
than  perfect ;  past  per- 
fect ;  —  said  of  the  tense 
which  denotes  that  an  action  or  event  was  completed 
at  or  before  the  time  of  another  past  action  or  event. 
—  re.    The  pluperfect  tense ;  also,  a  verb  in  the  pluper- 

Plu'rsi  (plii'ral),  a.  [L.  pluralis,  from  plus,  pluris, 
more  :  cf .  P.  pluriel,  OF.  plurel.  See  Plus.]  Relating 
to,  or  containing,  more  than  one ;  designating  two  or 
more  ;  as,  a  plural  word. 

Plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one.  Shak. 

Plural  number  (Gram.),  the  number  which  designates 
more  than  one.    See  Number,  re.,  8. 

Pln'ral,  re.  (Gram.)  The  plural  number;  that  form 
of  a  word  which  expresses  or  denotes  more  than  one; 
a  word  in  the  plural  form. 

PlU'ral-lsm  (-iz'm),  re.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  plural,  or  in  the  plural  number. 

2.  (Eccl.)  The  state  of  a  pluralist ;  the  holding  of  mora 
than  one  ecclesiastical  living  at  a  time.     lEng.] 

PlU'ral-ISt,  re.     (Eccl.)  A  clerk  or  clergyman  who 
holds  more  than  one  ecclesiastical  benefice.     lEng.] 
Of  the  parochial  clergy,  a  large  proportion  v&ttpluralists. 

macaulay. 

Plu-ral'1-ty  (plu-ra'T-tJ),  re. ;  pi.  Pluraltiks  (-tiz). 
[L.  pluralitas ;  cf.  P.  pluralitk]  1.  The  state  of  being 
plural,  or  consisting  of  more  than  one  ;  a  number  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  of  the  same  kind ;  as,  a,  plurality 
of  worlds ;  the  plurality  of  a  verb. 
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2.  The  greater  number  ;  a  majority ;  also,  the  greatest 
of  several  uumbers ;  in  elections,  the  excess  of  the  votes 
given  for  one  candidate  over  tliose  given  for  anotlier,  or 
for  any  other,  candidate.  When  there  are  more  than 
two  candidates,  the  one  who  receives  the  plurality  of  votes 
liiay  have  less  than  a  majority.     See  Majority. 

Take  the  plurality  of  the  world,  and  they  are  neither  wise  nor 
good.  L'Bsirange, 

3.  (Ecd.)  See  Plurality  of  benefices,  helovf. 

Plurality  of  beneflcea  (EccL),  the  possession  by  one  cler- 
gyman of  more  than  one  benefice  or  living.  Each  bene- 
fice thus  held  is  called  a,  plurality.    [£ng.] 

PlU'ral-1-za'tlon  (plu'ral-T-za'shiSn),  n.  The  act  of 
pluralizing.  _  ^-  Spencer. 

PlU'ral-lze  (plu'ral-iz),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Plueal- 
izED  (-izd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pluralizing  (-T'ziug).]  1.  To 
make  plural  by  using  the  plural  termination ;  to  attribute 
plurality  to ;  to  express  in  the  plural  form. 

2.  To  multiply ;  to  make  manifold.     [J?.] 

Flu'ral-lze,  v.  i.  1.  To  take  a  plural ;  to  assume  a 
plural  form ;  as,  a  noun  pluralizes.  Earle. 

2.  (Eccl.)  To  hold  more  than  one  benefice  at  the  same 
time.     [JEng.^ 

PlU'ral-l'zer  (-i'zer),  n.     (Eccl.)  A  pluralist.     [iJ.] 

PlU'ral-ly,  adv.     In  a  plural  manner  or  sense. 

PlU'rl-  (plii'rT-).  [See  Plus.]  A  combining  form  from 
Ij.  plus,  pluris, -more,  many;  as  ^teriliteral. 

II  Plu'rl-es  (-ez),  re.  [So  called  from  L.  pluries  many 
times,  often,  which  occurs  in  the  first  clause.]  {Law) 
A  writ  issued  in  the  third  place,  after  two  former  writs 
have  been  disregarded.  Mozley  <Sc  W. 

PlU'rl-fa'rl-OUS  (-fa'rl-Qs),  a.  [L.  plurifarius,  fr.  L. 
plus,  pluris,  many.  Cf .  Bifaeiods.]  Of  many  kinds  or 
fashions ;  multifarious. 

Plu'rl-foll-O-late  (-f o1i-6-lat),  a.  IPluri-  -\-foHolate.2 
{Bot.)  Having  several  or  many  leaflets. 

PlU'rl-lU'er-al(-lTt'er-al),a.  \_Pluri--\-literal.1  Con- 
sisting of  more  letters  than  three.  ~n,  A  pluriliteral 
word. 

PlU'rl-loe/U-lar  (-15k'u-ler),  a.     \_Pluri^  +  loeular.'\ 
Having  several  cells  or  loculi ;  specifically 
(Bot),  having  several  divisions  containing 
seeds ;  as,  the  lemon  and  the  orange  are 
plurilocular  fruits. 

Plurilocnlar  aporanela  (Bot.),  many-celled 
sporangia,  each  cell  containing  a  single 
spore,  as  in  many  algse. 

PlU-rlp'a-rous  (pW-rTp'a-riJs),  a.  [_Plu- 
ri-  -\-  L.  par  ere  to  bring  forth.]  Producing 
several  young  at  a  birth ;  as,  a  pluriparous  animal. 

Plu'n-par'tUe  (plu'rl-par'tit),  a.  lPhiri--\- partite.} 
(Bot. )  Deeply  divided  into  several  portions. 

PlU'rl- pres'ence  (-prSz'ens),  n.  \_Pluri-  -J-  presence.  ] 
Presence  in  more  places  than  one.     [-B.]  Johnson. 

Plu'ri-sy  (plii'rT-sy),  re.  \Jj.  phis,  pluris,  more.]  Su- 
perabundance; excess;  plethora.     [0J«.]  Shak. 

Plus  (plus),  a.  [L.,more;  akin  to  Gr.  irAei'coi',  ttAeW, 
and  E.  full.    See  Full,  a.,  and  cf.  Pro,  Pleonasm.] 

1.  (Math.)  More,  required  to  be  added ;  positive,  as 
distinguished  from  negative ;  —  opposed  to  minus. 

2.  Hence,  in  a  literary  sense,  additional ;  real ;  actual. 

Success  goes  invariably  with  a  certain  pJus  or  positive  power. 

Emerson. 

Plus  sign  (Math.),  the  sign  (+)  which  denotes  addition, 
or  a  positive  quantity. 

Plush  (pliish),  re.  [r.  pluche,  peluche  (cf.  It.  pelus- 
so),  fr.  L.  pilus  hair.  See  Pile  hair,  and  cf.  Peruke.]  A 
textile  fabric  with  a  nap  or  shag  on 
one  side,  longer  and  softer  than  the 
nap  of  velvet.  Cowper. 

Plush'y  (-f),  a.  Like  plush ;  soft 
and  shaggy.  _       S.  Kingsley. 

Plu'tar-chy  (plu'tar-k^),  n.  [Gr. 
irAovTos  wealth  -^-  -archy.']  Plutoc- 
racy ;  the  rule  of  wealth.     [iJ.] 

Plu'te-al  (plu'te-al),  a.  (Zool.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pluteus. 

II Plu'te-us  (-lis),  re.  ; pi.  L.  Plutei 
(-i),  E.  Pluteuses  (-§z).  [L.,  a  shed.] 
(Zool.)  The  free-swimming  larva  of 
sea  urchins  and  ophiurans,  having 
several  long  stiff  processes  inclosing 
calcareous  rods. 

PlU'tO  (plu'tS),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
IIAoiiTttii'.]  (Class.  Myth.)  The  son 
of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  brother  of  Ju- 
piter and  Neptune ;  the  dark  and 
gloomy  god  of  the  Lower  World. 

Pluto   monkey  (Zool.),  a  long-tailed  African  monkey 
(Cercopithecus  phito),  having  side 
whiskers.      The   general   color   is 
black,  more  or  less  grizzled ;  the 
frontal  band  is  white. 

PlU-tOC'ra-cy  (plfi-tok'ra-sj?),  re. 
[Gr.  irAouTOKparta ;  ttAoOtoj  wealth 
-|-  Kparelv  to  be  strong,  to  rule,  fr. 
KpaTO!  strength :  cf .  F.  plulocra- 
tie.'j  A  form  of  government  in 
which  the  supreme  power  is  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  classes ; 
government  by  the  rich ;  also,  a 
controlling  or  influential  class  of 
rich  men. 

Plu'tO-orat  (pIu'tS-kr$t),re.  One 
whose  wealth  gives  him  power  or 
influence  ;  one  of  the  plutocracy. 

PlU'tO-orat'lc  (-krSt'ik),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  plutocracy;  as, 
plutocratic  ideas.  Bugehot. 

Pln-tOl'0-gy  (pHi-tSl'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  ttAoCtos  wealth  -f 
-logy.']    The  science  whicli  treats  of  wealth. 

PlU-tO'nl-an  (plS-to'nt-on),  a.  [L.  Plutonius,  Gr. 
UAovTui/io; :  cf.  F.  plutonien.']    Plutonic.  Poe. 


Pluteue  of  common 
Sea  Urchin  (Stron- 
gylocentrotus).  a 
Mouth;  6  Stomach; 
d  s  Water  Tubes : 
e  Rudiment  of  Sea 
Urchin;  c.&^^  Four 
PI  u  teal  Arms. 
Much  enlarged. 


Pluto  Monkey. 


Pln-to'nl-an  (pW-to'nT-an),  n.    (Geol.)  A  Plutonist. 

PlU-ton'ic  (-tSn'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  plutonique.  See  Plu- 
to.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Pluto  ;  Plutonian  ;  hence, 
pertaining  to  the  interior  of  the  eartli ;  subterranean. 

2.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  system  of  the 
Plutonists ;  igneous  ;  as,  the  Plutonic  theory. 

Plutonic  action  (Geol.),  the  influence  of  volcanic  heat 
and  other  subterranean  forces  under  pressiu-e.  —  Plutonic 
rocks  (Geol.),  granite,  porphyry,  and  some  other  igneous 
rocks,  supposed  to  have  consolidated  from  a  melted  state 
at  a  great  depth  from  the  surface.  Cf .  Intrusive  rocks,  un- 
der Intrusive.  —  Plutonic  theory.    (Geol.)  See  Plutonism. 

PlU'tO-nism  (plil'to-nTz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  plutonisme.} 
The  theory,  early  advanced  in  geology,  that  the  succes- 
sive rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  were  formed  by  igneous 
fusion  ;  —  opposed  to  the  Neptunian  theory. 

Plu'tO-nist  (-nist),  re.  [Ci. 'S .  plutoniste.']  One  who 
adopts  the  geological  theory  of  igneous  fusion ;  a  Pluto- 
nian.    See  Plutonism. 

PlU'tUS  (-tus),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  nAoOros.]  (Class. 
Myth.)  The  son  of  Jason  and  Ceres,  and  the  god  of 
wealth.  He  was  represented  as  bearing  a  cornucopia, 
and  as  blind,  because  his  gifts  were  bestowed  without 
discrimination  of  merit. 

PlU'Vl-al  (-vi-ol),  a.  [L.  pluvialis,  fr.  pluvia  rain  : 
cf.  F.  pluvial.  See  Plover.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rain  ; 
rainy.     [iJ.] 

2.  (Geol.)  Produced  by  tlie  action  of  rain. 

Plu'vl-al,  re.  [LL.  pluviale  a  garment  which  keeps 
off  the  rain  :  cf.  F.  pluvial.^     A  priest's  cops. 

Plu'vl-am'e-ter  (-5m'e-ter),  re.     See  Pluviometer. 

Plu'vl-a-met'rlc-al  (-a-mSt'rt-kal),  a.    See  Pluvio- 

METRICAL. 

Plu'vl-an  (plu'vT  an),  re.     (Zool.)  The  crocodile  bird. 

Plu'vl-om'e-ter  C-6m'e-ter),  re.  [1j.  pluvia  rain  -|- 
-meter:  cf.  F.  phiviometre.']  An  instrument  for  ascer- 
taining the  amount  of  rainfall  at  any  place  in  a  given 
time  ;  a  rain  gauge. 

Plu'vi-0-met'ric-al  (-o-mSt'rT-k«l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pluvi- 
ometrigue.2  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pluviometer;  deter- 
mined by  a  pluviometer. 

II  PlU'vi'6se'  (F.  plu've'oz';  E.  plu'vT-oz),  n.  [F.  See 
Pluvious.]  The  fifth  month  of  the  French  republican 
calendar  adopted  in  1793.  It  began  January  20,  and 
ended  February  18.     See  Vendemiaire. 

Plu'vl-OUS  (plu'vT-iis),  a.  [L.  pluviosus,  pluvius,  fr. 
pluvia  rain  :  cf.  F.  pluvieux.  See  Pluvial,  a.]  Abound- 
ing in  rain ;  rainy  ;  pluvial.  Sir  t.  Browne. 

Ply  (pli),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Plied  (plid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Plying  (pli'ing).]  [OE.  plien,  F.  plier  to  fold,  to 
bend,  fr.  L.  plicare  ;  akin  to  Gr.  jrAeKcii',  G.  flechten.  Cf . 
Apply,  Complex,  Display,  Duplicity,  Employ,  Exploit, 
Implicate,  Plait,  Pliant,  Flax.]  1.  To  bend.  [06«.] 
As  men  may  warm  wax  with  handesp?ie.    Chaucer. 

2.  To  lay  on  closely,  or  in  folds ;  to  work  upon  steadily, 
or  with  repeated  acts ;  to  press  upon ;  to  urge  impor- 
tunately; as,  to  ply  one  with  questions,  with  solicita- 
tions, or  with  drink. 

AnHpUes  him  with  redoubled  strokes.         Dryden. 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  night.         Shak. 

3.  To  employ  diligently ;  to  use  steadily. 

Gojj?ythy  needle  ;  meddle  not.  Shak. 

4.  To  practice  or  perform  with  diligence  ;  to  work  at. 

Their  bloody  task,  unwearied,  still  Vaey  ply.     Waller. 
Ply,  V.  i.    1.  To  bend  ;  to  yield.     [06i.] 

It  would  rather  burst  atwo  thanptlye.        Chaucer. 
The  wiUcnJ plied,  and  gave  way  to  the  gust.    VEstrange. 

2.  To  act,  go,  or  work  diligently  and  steadily;  espe- 
cially, to  do  something  by  repeated  actions ;  to  go  back 
and  forth  ;  as,  a  steaxner  plies  between  certain  ports. 

Ere  half  these  authors  be  read  (which  will  soon  be  •with  plying 

hard  and  daily).  Milton. 

He  was  forced  to  ply  in  the  streets  as  a  porter.    Addison. 

The  heavy  hammers  and  mallets  ;>Zief/.    Longfellow. 

3.  (Naut.)  To  work  to  windward  ;  to  beat. 

Ply,  re.  [Cf.  F.  pli,  fr.  plier.  See  Ply,  r.]  1.  A 
fold  ;  a  plait ;  a  turn  or  twist,  as  of  a  cord.     ,Arbuthnot. 

2.  Bent ;  turn ;  direction  ;  bias. 

The  late  learners  can  not  so  well  take  the  ply.     Bacon. 

Boswell,  and  others  of  Goldsmith's  cotemporaries,  .  .  .  did 
not  understand  the  secret  i?Zies  of  his  character.  W.  Irving. 

The  czar's  mind  had  taken  a  strange  ply,  which  it  retained  to 
the  last.  Macaulay. 

^^^Ply  is  used  in  composition  to  designate  folds,  or 
the  number  of  webs  interwoven  ;  as,  arthree-jj^)/  carpet. 

Ply'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  plies  ;  specif- 
ically :  (a)  pi.  A  kind  of  balance  used  in  raising  and  let- 
ting down  a  drawbridge.  It  consists  of  timbers  joined  in 
the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,     (b)  pi.  See  Pliers. 

Plyght  (plit),  V.  &  re.    See  Plight.    [OSs.]    Chaucer. 

Plym'OUth  Breth'ren  (plTm'iith  brSth'rSn).  The 
members  of  a  religious  sect  which  first  appeared  at 
Plymouth,  England,  about  1830.  They  protest  against 
sectarianism,  and  reject  all  official  ministry  or  clergy. 
Also  called  Brethren,  Christian  Brethren,  Plymouthists, 
etc.     The  Darbyites  are  a  division  of  the  Brethren. 

Pne-om'e-ter  (ne-6m'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  ttvcIv  to  breathe 
+  -meter.}     (Physiol.)  A  spirometer. 

Pneu-mat'lc  (nfi-mat'Ik),  )  a.     [L.  pneiimaticiis,  _Gr. 

Pneu-mat'lc-al  (-T-kal),  (  TrceujuaTiKO!,  fr.  Trvev/xa, 
TTvevfiaTOi,  wind,  air,  nvelv  to  blow,  breathe ;  cf.  OHG. 
fnehan  :  ci.  F.  pneuniatigiie.  Cf.  Pneumonia.]  1.  Con- 
sisting of,  or  resembling,  air ;  Iiaving  tlie  properties  of 
an  elastic  fluid  ;  gaseous ;  —  opposed  to  dense  or  solid. 

The  pneumatical  substance  being,  in  some  bodies,  the  native 
spirit  Of  the  body.  Bacon. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  air,  or  to  elastic  fluids  or  their 
properties ;  pertaining  to  pueumntics ;  as,  pneumatic  ex- 
periments.    "Pneiimritical  discoveries."  Stewart. 

3.  Moved  or  worked  by  tlio  pressure  or  flow  of  air ;  as, 
a  pneumatic  instrument ;  a,  pneumatic  engine. 


4.  (Biol.)  Fitted  to  contain  air  ;  having  cavities  filled 
with  air  ;  as,  pneumatic  cells ;  pneumatic  bones 

Pneumatic  action,  or  Pneumatic  lever  (Mus.),  a  contriv- 
ance for  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  keys  and  other 
movable  parts  in  an  organ,  by  causing  compressed  air 
from  the  wind  chest  to  move  them.  —  Pneumatic  dispatch, 
a  system  of  tubes,  leading  to  various  points,  through 
which  letters,  packages,  etc. ,  are  sent,  by  the  flow  and 
pressure  of  air.  —  Pneumatic  elevator,  a  hoisting  machine 
worlsed  by  compressed  air.  —  Pneumatic  pile,  a  tubular 
pile  or  cylinder  of  large  diameter  sunk  by  atmospheric 
pressure.  —  Pneumatic  pump,  an  air-exhausting  or  forcing 
pump.  —  Pneumatic  railway.  See  Atmos])heric  railway, 
under  Atmospheric.  —  Pneumatic  syringe,  a  stout  tube 
closed  at  one  end,  and  provided  with  a  piston,  for  show- 
ing that  the  heat  produced  by  comprsssing  a  gas  will 
ignite  substances.  —  Pneumatic  trough,  a  trough,  generally 
made  of  wood  or  sheet  metal,  having  a  perforated  slielf , 
and  used,  when  filled  with  water  or  mercury,  for  collect- 
ing gases  in  chemical  operations.  —  Pneumatic  tube.  See- 
Pneumatic  dispatch,  above. 

Pneu'ma-tlc'1-ty  (nu'ma^tTs'i-t5'),re.  (Biol.)  The  state 
of  being  pneumatic,  or  of  having  a  cavity  or  cavities  filled 
with  air;  as,  the pneumaticity  of  the  bones  of  birds. 

Pneu-mat'lcs  (ui5-mat'iks),  re.    [Cf.  F.  paeumaiique.'} 

1.  That  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the  mechan- 
ical properties  of  air  and  other  elastic  fluids,  as  of  their 
weight,  pressure,  elasticity,  etc.    See  Mechanics. 

2.  (Philos.  &  Theol. )  The  scientific  study  or  knowledge 
of  spiritual  beings  and  their  relations  to  God,  angels,  and. 
men. 

Pneu'ma-tO-  (nu'ma-t6-  or  nii-mSt'o-).  A  combining' 
form  from  Gr.  TTvevfxa,  Tri'eujuaTOs,  wind,  air,  breath,  res~ 
piration  ;  as,  pneumatogiii.ph,  pneumatology. 

Pneu-mat'O-cele  (nii-mSt'6-sel),  re.  [Pneumato-  -f- 
Gr.  K)jAr)  a  tumor  :  ci.  F.  pneumatocele.}  (3Ied.)  A  dis- 
tention of  the  scrotum  by  air ;  also,  hernia  of  the  lungs. 

Pneu-mat'O-cyst  (-sTst),  re.  IPneumato-  -f-  cyst.'\ 
(Zool.)  A  cyst  or  sac  of  a  siphonophore,  containing  air, 
and  serving  as  a  float,  as  in  Physalia. 

Pneu-mat'O-gram  (-grSm),  re.  [Pneumato-  -)-  -gram.'] 
(Physiol. )  A  tracing  of  the  respiratory  movements,  ob. 
tained  by  a  pneumatograph  or  stethograph. 

Pneu-mat'0-graph  (-graf),  re.  IPneumato-  -j-  -graph.'] 
(Physiol.)  An  instrument  for  recording  the  movements 
of  the  thorax  or  chest  wall  during  respiration;  —  also 
called  stethograph. 

Pneu'ma-to-log'lc-al  (nu'ma-to-loj'I-kol),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
pneumatologique.}     Of  or  pertaining  to  pneumatology. 

Pneu'ma-tOl'0-glSt  (nu'ma-t51'6-jist),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
pneumatologiste.}     One  versed  in  pneumatology. 

Pneu'ma-tOl'0-gy  (-jy),  re.  IPneumato-  -\-  -logy:  cf. 
F.  pneumatologie.}  1.  The  doctrine  of,  or  a  treatise  on, 
air  and  other  elastic  fluids.     See  Pneumatics,  1. 

2.  (Philos.  &  Theol.)  The  science  of  spiritual  being  oi 
phenomena  of  any  description. 

Pneu'ma-tom'e-ter  (-tbm'e-ter),  re.  IPneumato-  -|- 
-meter.}  (Physiol.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  force  exerted  by  the  lungs  in  respiration. 

Pneu'ma-tom'e-try  (-try),  re.     See  Spirometky. 

Pneu-mat'0-phore  (nli-mSt'o-for), re.  IPneumato--^' 
Gr.  <f>ipsi.v  to  bear.]    (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  Pneumonophora. 

Pneu'ma-tO-thO'rax  (nii'ma-to-tho'rSks),  re.  IPneu- 
mato--{- thorax.}    (Med.)  See  Pneumothorax. 

Pneu'mo-  (nu'mo-).  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  ttvcv. 
(jLinv,  TTfev/uoi'os,  a  lung  ;  &s,  pneumog&str'ic,  pneumology. 

Pneu'mo-coc'cus  (-kok'lciis),  re.  [See  Pheumo-,  and 
Coccus.]  (Biol.)  A  form  of  micrococcus  found  in  the 
sputum  (and  elsewhere)  of  persons  suffering  with  pneu- 
monia, and  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  this  disease. 

Pneu'mo-gas'triC  (-gas'trik),  a.  IPneumo-  -\-  gas- 
tric] (Anal.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lungs  and  the 
stomach.  —  re.     The  pneumogastric  nerve. 

Pneumogastric  nerve  (Anat.),  one  of  the  tenth  pair  of 
cranial  nerves  which  are  distributed  to  the  pharynx, 
esophagus,  larynx,  lungs,  heart,  stomach,  liver,  and 
spleen,  and,  in  fishes  and  many  amphibia,  to  the  bran- 
chial apparatus  and  also  to  the  sides  of  the  body. 

Pneu'mo-graph  (nii'mo-graf),  re.  Same  as  Pneumat- 
ograph. 

Pneu-mog'ra-phy  (nii-mSg'r&-fy),  n.  \_Pneumo-  -f 
-graphy.}    A  description  of  the  lungs.  Dunglisen. 

Pneu-mol'0-gy  (nii-m51'6-jy),  re.  IPneumo-  -\-  -logy.} 
(Anat.)  The  science  which  treats  of  the  lungs, 

Pneu-mom'e-ter  (niJ-mSm'e-ter),  re.  [Pneumo-  -f- 
-meter.]     (Phi/siol.)  A  spirometer. 

Pneu-mom'e-try  (-try),  re.  Measurement  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  lungs  for  air.  Dunglison. 

Pneu-mo'nl-a  (nij-mo'nI-&),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  nvtv- 
fiovia,  fr.  TTvevfiuji',  pi.  Trfevfiove?  the  lungs,  also,  ttAcu- 
lj.aiv,  which  is  perh.  the  original  form.  Cf.  Pneumatic, 
Pulmonary.]    (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

(J^""  Catarrhal  pneumonia,  or  Broncho-pneumonia,  is  in- 
flammation of  the  lung  tissue,  associated  with  catarrh 
and  with  marked  evidences  of  inflammation  of  bronchial 
membranes,  often  chronic  ;  —  also  called  lobular  pneumo- 
nia, from  its  affecting  single  lobules  at  a  time.  —  Croupous 
pneumonia,  or  ordinary  pneumonia,  is  an  noute  all'ection 
characterized  by  sudden  onset  with  a  chill,  high  fever, 
rapid  course,  and  sudden  decline  ;  —  also  called  lobar 
pneumonia,  from  its  affecting  a  wliole  lobe  of  the  lung  at 
once.  See  under  Croupous.  —  Fibroid  pneumonia  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  lying  be- 
tween the  lobules  of  the  lungs,  and  is  very  slow  in  its 
course,  producing  shrinking  and  atrophy  of  the  lungs. 

Pneu-mon'ic  (nu-m5n'Tk),  rt.  [Gr.  jri'tunoi'iKos  :  cf. 
F.  pneumonique.]  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lungs; 
pulmonic,  (b)  Of  or  pertaining  to  pneumonia  ;  as,  pneu- 
monic symptoms. 

Pneu'-mon'lc,  re.  (Med.)  A  medicine  for  affections 
of  tile  lungs.  Coxe. 

Pneu'mo-nlt'lc  (nu'mS-nlt'Ik),  a.  (Med.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  pneumonitis. 

II  Pneu'mo-nl'tls  (-ni'tts),  n.  [NL.  See  Pneumo-, 
and  -itis.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  lungs  ;  pneu- 
monia. 
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Pneu'mo-nom'e-ter  (im'mo-u5m'e-ter),  re.  [See 
Pneumo-, and  -meteb.]  {Physiol.)  A  spirometer  ;  a  pneu- 
mometer. 

II  Pneu'mo-noph'o-ra  (-nSf 6-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
6r.  TTvevfAiov  a  lung  -)-  (jyepeLv  to  bear.]  (Zool.)  The  di- 
vision of  Siphonophora  wliicli  includes  the  Physalia  and 
allied  genera ;  —  called  also  Pneuviatophorse. 

Pneu'mo-ny  (nii'md-ny),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pneumonie.'] 
See  Pnedmonia. 

II  Pneu'mo-bt'o-ka  (-of  6-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pneu- 
M0-,  and  OoTicoiD.]     {Zool.)  Same  as  Sacropsida. 

II  Pneu-moph'0-ra  (nu-mof'6-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Pneumonophora.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of  holothurians 
having  an  internal  gill,  or  respiratory  tree. 

Pneu'mo-skel'e-ton  (nfi'mo-skSl'e-tiin),  n.  IPneumo- 
-\-  skeleton.}  (Zool.)  A  chitinous  structure  which  sup- 
ports the  gill  in  some  invertebrates. 

Pneu'mo-ther'a-py  (-thgr'a-py),  n.  [Gr.  wevi/^a  air 
+  therapy. '\  {Med.)  Tlie  treatment  of  disease  by  inha- 
lations of  compressed  or  rarefied  air. 

Pneu'mo-tho'ras  (-tho'raks),  n.  [Gr.  OT/eO/ao  air  + 
E.  thorax.']  {3Ied.)  A  condition  in  which  air  or  other 
gas  is  present  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest ;  —  called  also 
pneumatothorax. 

II  Pnl-ga'11-OIl  (nt-ga'li-on),  n.  [NL. ,  fr.  Gr.  TrviyaXioiv 
nightmare,  fr.  Tn/i'-yeti/ to  throttle.]     {lied.)  Nightmare. 

Pnyx  (mks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jri/u'f.]  {Gr.  Antiq.) 
The  place  at  Athens  where  the  meetings  of  the  people 
were  held  for  making  decrees,  etc. 

Po'a  (po'a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ti-oa  grass.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  grasses,  including  a  great  number  of  species, 
as  the  kinds  called  meadow  grass,  Kentucky  blue  grass, 
June  grass,  and  spear  grass  (which  see). 

Poach  (poch),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Poached  (pocht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Poaching.]  [F.  packer  to  place  in  a 
pocket,  to  poach  eggs  (the  yolk  of  the  egg  being  as  it 
were  pouched  in  the  white),  from  poche  pocket,  pouch. 
See  Pouch,  v.  &  «.]  1.  To  cook,  as  eggs,  by  breaking 
them  into  boiling  water  ;  also,  to  cook  with  butter  after 
breaking  in  a  vessel.  Bacon. 

2.  To  rob  of  game;  to  pocket  and  convey  away  by 
stealth,  as  game ;  hence,  to  plunder.  Garth. 

Poach,  V.  i.  To  steal  or  pocket  game,  or  to  carry  it 
away  privately,  as  in  a  bag ;  to  kill  or  destroy  game  con- 
trary to  law,  especially  by  night ;  to  hunt  or  fish  unlaw- 
fully ;  as,  to  poach  for  rabbits  or  for  salmon. 

Poach,  V.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  packer  to  thrust  or  dig  out 
with  the  fingers,  to  bruise  (the  eyes),  F.  ponce  thumb,  L. 
poUex,  and  also  E.  poach  to  cook  eggs,  to  plunder,  and 
poke  to  thrust  against.]  1.  To  stab ;  to  pierce  ;  to  spear, 
as  fish.     [OJs.]  Carew. 

2.  To  force,  drive,  or  plunge  into  anything.     \_Obs.J 
Uis  hoTSQ  pocking  one  of  his  legs  into  some  hollow  proimd. 

Sir  }F.  Temple. 

3.  To  make  soft  or  muddy  by  trampling.       Tennyson. 

4.  To  begin  and  not  complete.     {Obs.]  Bacon. 
Poach,  V.  i.    To  become  soft  or  muddy. 

Chalky  and  clay  lands  .  .  .  chap  in  summer,  and  poach  in 
■vinter.  Mortimer. 

Poach'ard  (-erd),  re.  [From  Poach  to  stab.]  [Writ- 
ten also pocard, pochard.]  {Zool.)  (a)  A  common  Euro- 
pean duck  {Aythya  JeTina) ;  —  called  also  goldkead, 
poker,  and  fresh-water,  or  red-headed,  widgeon.  (6)  The 
American  redhead,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Euro- 
pean poachard. 

Red-crested  poachard  (Zool.),  an  Old  World  duck  (Branta 
?-«_/!rea).— Scaup  poachard,  the  scaup  duck.  —  Tufted  poach- 
ard, a  scaup  duck  (Aythya,  or  Fuligula 
cristata);  native  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Poach'er  (poch'er),  n.  1.  One  who 
poaches ;  one  who  kills  or  catches  game 
or  fish  contrary  to  law. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  American  wid- 
geon.    [Local,  V.  <?.] 

Sea    poacher    (Zool.), 
lyrie. 

Poach'1-ness  (-T-ngs), 

n.    The  state  of  being       JSIKB^fltKBS^ '  j^ 
poachy  ;  marshiness.  dlPHT -•ffT^^HF'    J' 

Poach'y  (-J),  a. 
[See  Poach  to  stab.] 
Wet  and  soft ;  easily 
penetrated  by  the 
feet  of  cattle ;  —  said 
of  land. 

Poak    1  (pok),  re.     Waste  matter  from  the  preparation 

Poake  (      of  skins,  consisting  of  hair,  lime,  oil,  etc. 

Po'can  (po'kSn),  re.  (Bot.)  The  poke  {Phytolacca 
decandra) ;  —  called  also  pocan  bush. 

Po'chard  (po'cherd),  re.     {Zool.)  See  Poachard. 

Pock  (pok),  re.  [OE.  pokke,  AS.  pocc,  poc ;  akin  to 
D.  pok,  G.  pocke,  and  perh.  to  E.  poke  a  pocket.  Cf. 
Pox.]  (Med.)  A  pustule  raised  on  the  surface  of  the 
body  in  variolous  and  vaccine  diseases. 

Of  pokkes  and  of  scab  and  every  sore.  Chaucer. 

Pock'arred  (-ard),  a.     See  Pockmarked.     [Obs.] 

Pock'-bro'ken  (-bro'k'n),  a.  Broken  out,  or  marked, 
with  smallpox ;  pock-fretten. 

Pock'et  (pok'gt),  re.  [OE.  poket,  Prov.  F.  &  OF. 
poquette,  F.  pochette,  dim.  fr.  pogue,  pouque,  F.  poche  ; 
probably  of  Teutonic  origin.  See  Poke  a  pocket,  and  cf. 
Poach  to  cook  eggs,  to  plunder,  and  Pouch.]  1.  A  bag 
or  pouch  ;  especially,  a  small  bag  inserted  in  a  garment 
for  carrying  small  articles,  particularly  money  ;  hence, 
figuratively,  money ;  wealth. 

2.  One  of  several  bags  attached  to  a  billiard  table,  into 
which  the  balls  are  driven. 

3.  A  large  bag  or  sack  used  in  packing  various  articles, 
as  ginger,  hops,  cowries,  etc. 

5^^  In  the  wool  or  hop  trade,  the  pocket  contains  half 
a  sack,  or  about  168  lbs.  ;  but  it  is  a  variable  quantity,  the 
articles  bemg  sold  by  actual  weight. 


American   Poachard,  or  Redhead 
(Ai/thya  Americana).    Mole. 


4.  {Arch.)  A  hole  or  space  covered  by  a  movable  piece 
of  board,  as  in  a  floor,  boxing,  partitions,  or  the  like. 

5.  {Mining)  (a)  A  cavity  in  a  rock  containing  a  nug- 
get of  gold,  or  other  mineral ;  a  small  body  of  ore  con- 
tained in  such  a  cavity.     (6)  A  hole  containing  water. 

6.  (Naut.)  A  strip  of  canvas,  sewn  upon  a  sail  so  that 
a  batten  or  a  light  spar  can  be  placed  In  the  interspace. 

7.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Pooch. 

I^^Pocket  is  often  used  adjectively,  or  in  the  forma- 
tion of  compound  words  usually  of  obvious  signification ; 
as,  pocket  comb,  pocket  compass,  jiocket  edition,  pocket 
handkerchief,  pocket  money,  pocket  picking,  or  pocket- 
picking,  etc. 

Out  of  pocket.  See  under  Out,  jjcep.— Pocket  borough,  a 
borough  "  owned  "  by  some  person.  See  under  Borough. 
[Bng.f— docket  gopher  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Ameri- 
can rodents  of 
the    genera 

Geom  ys,  and  _«__™, 

Thomomys,         ^A/  / ;  •  JBHBiSr^-^^^WWF^iy    ? 

family  Geomy- 

dsi.  They  have 

large  external 

cheek  pouches, 

and  are  f pssori-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^"yr^^m'Z^^^ 

aim  their  hab-  -tr^f^t^  ^j.     '^ji\i,"/^^^;,^:^^ 

'''^.' .    ^-Jl^y  '""  Pocket  Gopher  (Geoniystursanus). 

habit    North 

America,  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  west  to  the  Pacific. 
Called  also  pouched  gopher.  —  Pocket  mouse  (Zool.),  any 
species  of  American  mice  of  the  family  Saccomyida: 
Thf;y  have  external  cheek  pouches.  Some  of  them  are 
ad.'ipted  for  leaping  (genus  Z^/^Mr^om ?/.«),  and  are  called 
kangaroo  mice.  They  are  native  of  the  Southwestern 
United  States,  Mexico,  etc.  —  Pocket  piece,  a  piece  of 
money  kept  in  the  pocket  and  not  spent.  —  Pocket  pistol, 
a  pistol  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket.—  Pocket  sheriff  {Eng. 
Laic),  a  sherilf  appointed  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
crown,  without  a  nomination  by  the  judges  in  the  ex- 
chequer.   Burrill. 

Pock'et  (pok'et),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pocketed  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pocketing.]  1.  To  put,  or  conceal,  in  the 
pocket ;  as,  to  pocket  the  change. 

He  would  pocket  the  expense  of  the  license.       Sterne. 

2.  To  take  clandestinely  or  fraudulently. 

He  2)ocketed  pay  in  the  names  of  men  who  had  long  been 
dead.  Jlacaufay. 

To  pocket  a  ball  (Billiards),  to  drive  a  ball  into  a  pocket 
of  the  table.  —To  pocket  an  insult,  affront,  etc.,  to  receive 
an  affront  without  open  resentment,  or  without  seeking 
redress.    "'Irmiat  jiocket  uj>  these  wrongs."  Shak. 

Pock'et-bOOk'  (-bo6k'),  n.  A  small  book  or  case  for 
carrying  papers,  money,  etc.,  in  the  pocket ;  also,  a  note- 
book for  the  pocket. 

Pock'et-ful  (-fill),  re./  pi.  Pocketfuls  (-fulz).  As 
much  as  a  pocket  will  hold  ;  enough  to  fill  a  pocket ;  as, 
pocketfuls  of  chestnuts.  • 

Pock'et-knife'  (-ulfO,       ■ 
re.  ,•  pi.  -KNIVES  (-nivz). 

A  knife  with  one  or  more       

blades,  which  fold  into  ^  gcale  ;  B  Spring :  C  Tang  of 
the  handle  so  as  to  admit  Blade  ;  D  Kick, 

of  being  carried  in  the  pocket. 

Pock'-fret'ten  (pok'frgf  t'n),  n.    See  Pockmarked. 

Pock'i-ness  (-I-ngs),  re.    The  state  of  being  pocky. 

Pock'mark  (-mark),  re.  A  mark  or  pit  made  by  small- 
pox. 

Pock'marked'  (pok'markf),  a.  Marked  by  small- 
pox ;  pitted. 

Pock'-pit'ted  (-pTt'tSd),  a.    Pockmarked  ;  pitted. 

Pock'-pud'dlng  (-pud' ding),  re.  A  bag  pudding;  a 
name  of  reproach  or  ridicule  formerly  applied  by  the 
Scotch  to  the  English. 

Pock'WOOd'  (-w68d'),  re.  [So  called  because  formerly 
used  as  a  specific  for  the  pock.]     {Bot.)  Lignum-vitae. 

Pock'y  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Pockiee  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Pockiest.]  Full  of  pocks;  affected  with  smallpox  or 
other  eruptive  disease.  Bp.  ILall. 

II  PO'CO  (poTso),  ad«.  [It.]  (il/u*.)  A  little  ;  —  used 
chiefly  in  phrases  indicating  the  time  or  movement ;  as, 
poco  piii  allegro,  a  little  faster  ;  poco  largo,  rather  slow. 

II  Poco  a  poco  [It.l  (Mus.)  Little  by  little ;  as,  poco  a 
poco  crescendo,  gradually  increasing  m  loudness. 

Po'cock  (po'kok),  re.    Peacock.     [Obs.]         Chaucer. 

Po'CO-CU-ran'te  (po'kS-koo-ran'tS),  re.  [It.  poco  cu- 
rante  caring  little.]    A  careless  person  ;  a  trifler.     [2J.] 

Po'co-cu-ran'tlsm  (-k66-ran'tiz'm),  re.  Carelessness ; 
apathy;  indifference.     [iJ.]  Carlyle. 

Po-CO'SOn  (po-ko's'n),  re.  Low,  wooded  grounds  or 
swamps  in  Eastern  Maryland  and  Virginia.  [Written 
also  xioquoson.]  Washington. 

Poc'u-lent  (pbk'u-lent),  a.  [L.  poculentus,  fr.  pocu- 
fefliacup.]  Fit  for  drink.  [Obs.]  "  Some  of  those  herbs 
which  are  not  esculent,  are  .  .  .  poculent."  Bacon. 

Poc'U-li-form  (pok'u-li-f8rm),  a.  [L.  poeidum  a  cup 
+  -form :  cf.  F.  poculiforme.]  Having  the  shape  of  a 
goblet  or  drinking  cup. 

-pod  (-pod).  [See  Foot.]  A  combining  form  or  suffix 
from  Gr.  ttous,  ttoSo;,  foot;  as,  deca^orf,  an  animal  having 
ten  feet ;  phyllopod,  an  animal  having  leaflike  feet ; 
myriaporf,  hexapod. 

Pod  (p5d),  re.  [Probably  akin  to  pudding,  and 
perhaps  the  same  word  as  pad  a  cushion ;  cf. 
also  Dan.  pude  pillow,  cushion,  and  also  E.  cod 
a  husk,  pod.]  1.  A  bag ;  a  pouch.  [Obs.  or 
Prov.  Eng.]  Tusser. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  capsule  of  a  plant,  especially  a 
legume ;  a  dry  dehiscent  fruit.  See  Ulust.  of 
ANGiosPERmons. 

3.  {Zool.)  A  considerable  number  of  animals 
closely  clustered  together ;  —  said  of  seals. 

Pod  auger,  or  Pod  bit,  an  auger  or  bit  the 
channel  of  which  is  straight  instead  of  twisted. 

Pod,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Podded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pod- 
ding.]    To  swell;  to  fill ;  also,  to  produce  pods. 

-po-da  (-po-da).     A  New  Latin  plural  combining  form 


Pod. 


or  suffix  from  Gr.  jrov's,  wo66i,foot ;  as,  hexapoda,  myri- 
apoda.     See  -pod. 

Pod'a-gra  (p6d'a-gra),n.  [L.  See  Podagric]  {Med., 
Gout  in  the  joints  of  the  foot ;  —  applied  also  to  gout  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

Po-dag'rlc    (p6-dag'rTk),  )  a.      [L.    podagricus,    Gr. 

PO-dag'riC-al  (-ri-kal),  (  TroSaypiKos,  fr.  TToSaypo 
gout  in  the  feet ;  novg,  ttoSos,  foot  -{-  dypa  a  catching.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  gout ;  gouty ;  caused  by  gout. 

2.  Afflicted  with  gout.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Pod'a-grous  (pod'a-grus),  a.     Gouty;  podagric. 
Po-dal'gi-a  (p6-dal'ji-a),  re.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ttovs,  iroids, 

foot  +  oAyos  pain.]  {Med.)  Pain  in  the  foot,  due  to 
gout,  rheumatism,  etc. 

II  Po-dar'thruin  (p6-dar'thr5m),  re. ;  pi.  Podarthba 
(-thra).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ttous,  jtoSos,  foot  +  ap9po}/  joint.] 
{Anat.)  The  foot  joint;  in  birds,  the  joint  between  the 
metatarsus  and  the  toes. 

Pod'ded  (pod'ded),  a.    Having  pods. 

Pod'der  (-der),  re.     One  who  collects  pods  or  pulse. 

Po-des'ta  (E.  po-dgs'ta ;  It.  po-das-ta'),  n.  [It.  po- 
desth,  fr.  L.  potestas  power,  magistracy.    See  Potent.] 

1.  One  of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  Italian  republics 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Brande  <St  O. 

2.  A  mayor,  alderman,  or  other  magistrate,  in  some 
towns  of  Italy. 

II  Po-de'ti-um  (po-de'sht-iim),  re.  /  pi.  Podetia  (-a), 
E.  PoDETiUMS  (-umz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  n-oiis,  Trofiot,  foot.j 
(Bot.)  A  stalk  which  bears  the  fructification  in  soma 
lichens,  as  in  the  so-called  reindeer  moss. 

Podge  (p5j),  re.  [Cf.  G.  patsche  puddle,  mire.]  1.  A 
puddle ;  a  plash.  Skinner. 

2.  Porridge.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Podg'y  (-y),  o.     Fat  and  short ;  pudgy. 

Pod'i-cal  (pod'i-kal),  a.  [lj.podex,podicis,  the  anus.] 
{Zool.)  Anal ;  —  applied  to  certain  organs  of  insects. 

llPod'i-ceps  (-T-s5ps),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  podex,  podicia, 
anus -|- pes  foot.]     (.^oo?.)  See  Grebe. 

II  Po'<U-um  (po'di-iim),  re.  /  pi.  Podia  (-4).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  TToSioi/,  dim.  of  n-oiJs,ToS6s,  foot.  See  Pew.]  l.{Arch.) 
A  low  wall,  serving  as  a  foundation,  a  substructure,  or 
a  terrace  wall.  It  is  especially  employed  by  archaeolo- 
gists in  two  senses ;  {a)  The  dwarf  wall  surrounding  the 
arena  of  an  amphitheater,  from  the  top  of  which  the 
seats  began.  (6)  The  masonry  under  the  stylobate  of  a 
temple,  sometimes  a  mere  foundation,  sometimes  con- 
taining chambers.     See  Lllust.  of  Cohjmn. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  foot. 

Pod'Iey  (pod'lj?),  re.    {Zool.)  A  young  coalfish. 

Pod'O-  (pSd'o-).  [See  Foot.]  A  combining  form  ot 
prefix  from  Gr.  ttows,  ttoSos,  foot,  as,  podocarp,  podo- 
cephalous,  podo\ogy. 

Pod'O-branch  (-brSnk),  re.  [See  PoDO-,  and  Bbanchia.  ] 
(Zool.)  One  of  the  branchiae  attached  to  the  bases  of 
the  legs  in  Crustacea. 

II  Pod'O-hran'chi-.l  (-brSn'kT-a),  re.  /  pi.  Podobrah- 
CHLB  (-e).     [NL.]     {Zool.)  Same  as  Podobranch. 

Pod'O-carp  (-karp),  re.  [Podo-  -\-  Gr.  Kapiroi  fruit.] 
(Bot.)  A  stem,  or  footstalk,  supporting  the  fruit. 

Pod'O-ceph'a-lOUS  (-sSf'a-liis),  a.  [Podo-  -\-  Gr.  ice- 
(^oAiJ  head.]  (Bot.)  Having  a  head  of  flowers  on  a  long 
peduncle,  or  footstalk. 

II  Pod'O-gyn'l-um  (-iinT-um),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  n-out, 
jToJds,  foot  4- •yvi'7)  woman.]    (jBo<.)  Same  as  Basigtnium. 

II  Pod'oph-thal'ml-a  (pod'Sf-thai'ml-a),  n.  pi.    [NL. 

See  PoDOPHTHALMlc]  {Zool.)  The  stalk-eyed  Crustacea, 
—  an  order  of  Crustacea  having  the  eyes  supported  on 
movable  stalks.  It  includes  the  crabs,  lobsters,  and 
prawns.     Called  also  Podophthalmata,  and  Decapoda. 

Pod'oph-thal'mic  (-thSl'mTk),     )  a.      [Podo-  +  Gr. 

Pod'Oph-thal'mOUS  (-thSl'miSs),  )  o4>9aKix6s  an  eye.] 
(Zool.)  (a)  Having  the  eyes  on  movable  footstalks,  or 
pedicels.     (6)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Podophthalmia. 

Pod'oph-thal'mite  (-mit),  re.  {Zool.)  The  eyestalk  of 
a  crustacean. 

Pod'o-phyllln  (p5d'o-fTl'lIn),  re.  [From  Podophyi/- 
LUM.]  (Chem.)  A  brown  bitter  gum  extracted  from  the 
rootstalk  of  the  May  apple  (Podophyllum  peltatum).  It 
is  a  complex  mixture  of  several  substances. 

Pod'O-phyl'lOUS  (-liis),  a.  1.  {Zool.)  Having  thin, 
flat,  leaflike  locomotive  organs. 

2.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or  composing,  the  layer  of 
tissue,  made  up  of  laminae,  beneath  a  horse's  hoof. 

II  Pod'O-phyllum  (-liim),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iroiis,  tto- 
Sdt,  foot  +  ^vWov  leaf.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbs  of 
the  Barberry  family,  having  large  palmately  lobed  pel- 
tate leaves  and  a  solitary  whitish  flower.  There  are  two 
species,  the  American  Podophyllum  peltatum,  or  May 
apple,  and  the  Himalayan  P.  Emodi. 

2.  (Med.)  The  rhizome  and  rootlet  of  the  May  apple 
(Podophyllum  peltatum),  —  used  as  a  cathartic  drug. 

Pod'O-SCaph  (p5d'6-sk5f),  re.  [Podo-  +  Gr.  <rKa<j>ot 
boat.]  A  canoe-shaped  float  attached  to  the  foot,  for 
walking  on  water. 

Pod'O-spenn  (-sperm),  re.  [Podo-  -f-  Gr.  avepfia.  seed :  ^ 
cf.  F.  podosperme.]    {Bot.)  The  stalk  of  a  seed  or  ovule. 

II  Pod'0-Stom'a-ta  (-stSm'a^ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
jTOus,  TToSds,  foot  +  (TToy-a,  -aT09,  mouth.]  {Zool.)  An 
order  of  Bryozoa  of  which  Rhabdopleura  is  the  type. 
See  Rhabdopleura. 

II  Pod'o-the'ca  (-the'ka),  re. ;  pi.  Podotheo^  (-se). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ttoiJs,  7ro«d9,  foot  -f  eij/cj)  case.]  (Zo'dl.) 
The  scaly  covering  of  the  foot  of  a  bird  or  reptile. 

II  Po-drl'da   (po-dre'da), 
[Sp.,  rotten.]  A  miecellaneous 
dish  of  meats.     See  Olla-po-  | 

DHIDA. 

Po-du'ra  (po-du'ra),  re.  ; ; 
L.  PoDUR/E  (-re),  E.  Poduras 
(-raz).  [NL. ;  Gr.  Trov?,  ttoSos, 
foot-|-ovpd  tail.]  (Zool.)  Any 
small  leaping  thysanurous  in- 
sect of  the  genus  Podura  and  related  genera ;  a  springtail. 


Podura  {Poiivra  vilJosaf. 
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Podnia  Bcal*  {Zaol.),  one  of  the  minute  scales  with 
whicli  the  body  of  a  podura  is  covered.  They  are  used 
as  test  objects  for  the  microscope. 

Po-dn'rid  (po-du'rld),  n.  (Zo'61.)  Any  species  of  Po- 
dura or  allied  genera.  —  a.    Pertaining  to  the  poduras. 

Po'e  (po'*),  n.     Same  as  Poi. 

Po'e-tod'  (pye-berd'),  n.     {Zo'dl.)  The  parson  bird. 

PoB'cl-le  (pe'sT-le),  n.    Same  as  Poicile. 

PoB'cl-Ut'lc  (-llt'ik),  a.  [Gr.  jtoiki'Aos  many-colored, 
variegated.]  (Geol.)  (a)  Mottled  with  various  colors; 
variegated ;  spotted ;  —  said  of  certain  rocks.  (6)  Specif- 
ically: Of  or  pertaining  to,  or  characterizing,  Triassic 
and  Permian  sandstones  of  red  and  other  colors.  [Also 
written  poikililie.'] 

Poe-cU'O-pod  (pe-sTl'o-pSd),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pcecilopode.'] 
yZool.)  One  of  the  Poecilopoda.    Also  used  adjeotively. 

II  POB'Cl-lop'0-da  (pe'sT-18p'6-da),  11.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
ffoiiciAo!  variegated,  manifold  +  -poda.'\  (Zo'dl.)  (a) 
Originally,  an  artificial  group  including  many  parasitic 
Entcmostraca,  together  with  the  horseshoe  crabs  {Limu- 
loidea).  (6)  By  some  recent  writers  applied  to  the  Me- 
rostomata. 

Po'em  (pS'Sm),  n.  [L.  poema,  Gr.  Troi'ijjto,  fr.  iroieiv 
to  make,  t©  compose,  to  write,  especially  in  verse  :  cf.  F. 
poeme.'i  1.  A  metrical  composition ;  a  composition  in 
verse  written  in  certain  measures,  whether  in  blank 
verse  or  in  rhyme,  and  characterized  by  imagination  and 
poetic  diction ;  —  contradistinguished  from  prose  ;  as,  the 
poems  of  Homer  or  of  Milton. 

2.  A  composition,  not  in  verse,  of  which  the  language 
is  highly  imaginative  or  impassioned  ;  as,  a  prose  poem; 
the  poems  of  Ossian. 

Po'em-at'lo  (-St'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  TrocijAiaTiKo?.]  Pertaining 
to  a  poem,  sr  to  poetry  ;  poetical,     [it.]  Coleridge. 

Po-e'na-mn  (p6-e'n4-mii),  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of 
jade  or  nephrite,  —  used  in  New  Zealand  for  the  manu- 
facture of  axes  and  weapons. 

Poe-nol'0-gy  (pe-nBl'o-jy),  n.    See  Penology. 

II  Po-eph'a-ga  (p4-Sf'a-ga),  «.  p?.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jro>)- 
(^oyo!  grass  eating ;  noa  grass  -|-  ^ayeiv  to  eat.]  {Zo'61.^ 
A  group  of  herbivorous  marsupials  mcluding  the  kanga- 
roos and  their  allies.  —  Po-eph'a-gons  (-giis),  a, 

Po'8-sy  (po'e-sy),  n.  [F.  poesie  (cf.  It.  poesia),  L.  po- 
esis,  from  Gr.  jroii)<ris,  from  Troteii'  to  make.     Cf.  Post.] 

1.  The  art  of  composing  poems ;  poetical  skill  or  fac- 
ulty ;  as,  the  heavenly  gift  of  poesy.  Shak. 

2.  Poetry ;  metrical  composition ;  poems. 

Music  and  poesi/  used  to  quicken  you.  Sha^. 

3.  A  short  conceit  or  motto  engraved  on  a  ring  or 
other  thing ;  a  posy.  Bacon. 

Po'et  (po'et),  n,  [F.  poete,  L.  poeta,  fr.  Gr.  jrotrjTi)?, 
fr.  TToielv  to  make.  Cf.  Poem.]  One  skilled  in  making 
poetry ;  one  who  has  a  particular  genius  for  metrical 
composition ;  the  author  of  a  poem ;  an  imaginative 
thinker  or  writer. 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven.  Shnk. 
Xpoet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies.       Dryden. 

Poet  laureate.    See  under  Laureate. 

Po'et-as'ter  (-Ss'ter),  n.  An  inferior  rhymer,  or  writer 
of  verses ;  a  dabbler  in  poetic  art. 

The  talk  of  forgotten  poetasters.         Macavlay. 

Po'et-aS'try  (-try),  n.  The  works  of  a  poetaster.  [iJ.] 

Po'et-ess,  n.     [Cf.  F.  poetesse.']    A  female  poet. 

PO-et'lC  (po-5t'ik),  I  a.     [L.  poeiicus,  Gr.  iron)TtK(54 : 

Po-et'lc-al  (-T-kal),  (  cf.  F.  poetique.']  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  poetry ;  suitable  for  poetry,  or  for  writing  po- 
etry ;  as,  poetic  talent,  theme,  work,  sentiments.     Shak. 

2.  Expressed  in  metrical  form ;  exhibiting  the  imag- 
inative or  the  rhythmical  quality  of  poetry ;  as,  a  poetical 
composition ;  poetical  prose. 

Poetic  license.    See  License,  n.,  4. 

Po-et'lc-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  poetic  manner. 

Po-et'lcs  (po-St'Iks),  71.  [Cf.  F.  pokique,  L.  po'itica, 
poetice,  Gr.  ttoiijtikij  (sc.  Te'xi^).]  The  principles  and 
rules  of  the  art  of  poetry.  J.  Warton. 

Po-et'i-OUle  (-t-kill),  n.     A  poetaster.         Sioinburne. 

Po'et-lze  (po'St-iz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Poetized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Poetizinq.]  [Cf.  F.  poetoer.] 
To  write  as  a  poet ;  to  compose  verse  ;  to  idealize. 

I  versify  the  truth,  noi  poetize.  Donne. 

Po'et-ry  (-rj?),  n.  [OF.  poeterie.  See  Poet.]  1.  The 
art  of  apprehending  and  interpreting  ideas  by  the  fac- 
ulty of  imagination ;  the  art  of  idealizing  in  thought  and 
in  expression. 

For  poetry  is  the  blossom  and  the  fragrance  of  all  human 
knowledge,  liuman  thoughts,  human  passions,  emotions,  lan- 
guage. Coleridge. 

2.  Imaginative  language  or  composition,  whether  ex- 
pressed rhythmically  or  in  prose.  Specifically :  Metrical 
composition ;  verse ;  rhyme ;  poems  collectively ;  as,  he- 
roic poetry  ;  dramatic  poetry ;  lyric  or  Pindaric  poetry. 
"  The  planetlike  music  of  poetry. "  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

S)ie  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  andjjoe^ry.  Shak. 

Po'et-Ship,  n.  The  state  or  personality  of  a  poet,  [i?.] 
Pog'gy  (pSg'gy),  n.    {Zodl.)  (a)  See  Porgy.    (J)  A 
email  whale. 
Po'gy  (p^gj?  or  pBg'J),  n.     (Zoo!.)  The  menhaden. 

^ff^Pogy  is  often  confounded  with  porgy,  and  there- 
fore incorrectly  applied  to  various  fishes. 

Poh  (po),  interj.  An  exclamation  expressing  contempt 
or  disgust ;  bah  1 

Po-ha'gen  (p6-ha'gen),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Pauhaugen. 

Po'l  (po'e),  n.  A  national  food  of  the  Hawaiians,  made 
by  baking  and  pounding  the  kalo  (or  taro)  root,  and  re- 
ducing it  to  a  thin  paste,  which  is  allowed  to  ferment. 

Pol'cUo  (poi'sl-le),  or  Pffl'cl-le  (pe'cT-le),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  ttoikiAt)  (sc.  aroa) ;  cf.  L.  poecHe.']  The  fres- 
coed porch  or  gallery  in  Athens  where  Zeno  tatight. 

li.  Browning. 


Polgn'an-cy  (poin'on-sj),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  poignant ;  as,  the  poignancy  of  satire ;  the  poign- 
ancy of  grief.  Swift. 

Polgn'ant  (-ant),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  poindre  to  sting,  fr. 
L. pim^ere  to  prick,  sting.  See  Pungent.]  1.  Pricking; 
piercing ;  sharp ;  pungent.  "  Kispoignant  spear."  Spen- 
ser.   "  Poynaunt  Bauce."    Chaucer. 

2.  Fig. :  Pointed ;  keen ;  satirical. 

His  wit  .  .  .  became  more  lively  and  poignant.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Polgn'ant-ly,  adv.    in  a  poignant  manner. 

Pol'kl-llt'lc  (poi'kl-lit'Ik),  a.    (Geol.)  See  PcEciLmo. 

P0i'kl-l0-03rte  (poi'kI-16-sIt),  n.  [Gr.  ttoiiciAo!  diver- 
sified, changeable  -|-  kuVo9  a  hollow  vessel.]  {Physiol.) 
An  irregular  form  of  corpuscle  fotmd  in  the  blood  in 
cases  of  profound  anaemia,  probably  a  degenerated  red 
blood  corpuscle. 

Pol'kl-lO-ther'mal  (-ther'mnl), )  a.       [Gr.      iroiKiAo5 

Poi'kl-IO-tber'mlC  (-ther'mlk),  )  changeable  -f  E. 
thermal,  thermic.']  (Physiol.)  Having  a  varying  body 
temperature.    See  Homoiotherilal. 

Pol'kl-lO-tlier'moas  (-miis),  a.  (Physiol.)  Poikilo- 
thermal. 

llPoln'Cl-a'na(poin'sT-a'n4),n.  [NL.  Named  after  M. 
de  Poind,  a  governor  of  the  French  West  Indies.]  (Bot.) 
A  prickly  tropical  shrub  (Csesalpinia,  formerly  Poinci- 
ana,  pulcherrima),  with  bipinnate  leaves,  and  racemes  of 
showy  orange-red  flowers  with  long  crimson  filaments. 

1^°"  The  genus  Poinciana  is  kept  up  for  three  trees 
of  Eastern  Africa,  the  Mascareue  Islands,  and  India. 

Poind  (poind),  V.  t.  [See  Pound  to  confine.]  1.  To 
impound,  as  cattle.     [Obs.  or  Scot.]  Flavel. 

2.  To  distrain.     [8001.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Polnd'er  (-er),  n.  1.  The  keeper  of  a  cattle  pound  ; 
a  pinder.    [Obs.  or  Scot.]  T.  Adams. 

2.  One  who  distrains  property.     [Scot.]       Jamieson. 

II  Poln-set'tl-a  (poin-sSt'tt-a),  n.  [NL.  Named  after 
Joel  R.  Poinsett  of  South  Carolina.]  (Bot.)  A  Mexican 
shrub  (Euphorbia  pulcherrima)  with  very  large  and  con- 
spicuous vermilion  bracts  below  the  yellowish  flowers. 

Point  (point),  v.t.  Sr  i.    To  appoint.   [06s.]  Spenser. 

Point,  n .  [F.  point,  and  probably  also  pointe,  L.  punc- 
ium,  puncta,  fr.  pungere,  punctum,  to  prick.  See  Pun- 
gent, and  cf.  PuNCTO,  Puncture.]  1.  That  which  pricks 
or  pierces;  the  sharp  end  of  anything,  esp.  the  sharp 
end  of  a  piercing  instrument,  as  a  needle  or  a  pin. 

2.  An  instrument  which  pricks  or  pierces,  as  a  sort  of 
needle  used  by  engravers,  etchers,  lace  workers,  and 
others ;  also,  a  pointed  cutting  tool,  as  a  stone  cutter's 
point ;  — called  also  pointer, 

3.  Anything  which  tapers  to  a  sharp,  well-defined  ter- 
mination. Specifically:  A  small  promontory  or  cape ;  a 
tract  of  land  extending  into  the  water  beyond  the  com- 
mon shore  line. 

4.  The  mark  made  by  the  end  of  a  sharp,  piercing  in- 
strument, as  a  needle  ;  a  prick. 

5.  An  indefinitely  small  space ;  a  mere  spot  indicated 
or  supposed.  Specifically :  (Geom.)  That  which  has  nei- 
ther parts  nor  magnitude  ;  that  which  has  position,  but 
has  neither  length,  breadth,  nor  thickness,  —  sometimes 
conceived  of  as  the  limit  of  a  line  ;  that  by  the  motion 
of  which  a  line  is  conceived  to  be  produced. 

6.  An  indivisible  portion  of  time ;  a  moment ;  an  in- 
stant ;  hence,  the  verge. 

When  time's  iisipoint  begun 
Made  he  all  souls.  SirJ.Davies. 

Behold,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die.      Gen.  xxv.  32. 

7.  A  mark  of  punctuation ;  a  character  used  to  mark 
the  divisions  of  a  composition,  or  the  pauses  to  be  ob- 
served in  reading,  or  to  point  off  groups  of  figures,  etc. ; 
a  stop,  as  a  comma,  a  eemicoion,  and  esp.  a  period ;  hence, 
figuratively,  an  end,  or  conclusion. 

AJid  there  fnpoint,  for  ended  is  my  tale.       Cha\icer. 
Commas  anApoints  they  set  exactly  right.  Pope. 

8.  Whatever  serves  to  mark  progress,  rank,  or  relative 
position,  or  to  indicate  a  transition  from  one  state  or  po- 
sition to  another ;  degree ;  step ;  stage  ;  hence,  pcsition 
or  condition  attained  ;  as,  a,poirit  of  elevation,  or  of  de- 
pression; the  stock  fell  off  five  points;  be  won  by  ten 
points.  "  A po2K<  of  precedence."  Selden.  "Creeping 
on  from  point  to  point."    Tennyson. 

A  lord  full  fat  and  in  gooipoint.  Chaucer. 

9.  That  which  arrests  attention,  or  indicates  qualities 
or  character ;  a  salient  feature ;  a  characteristic ;  a  pe- 
culiarity ;  hence,  a  particular ;  an  item ;  a  detail ;  as,  the 
good  or  bad  poinds  of  a  man,  a  horse,  a  book,  a  story,  etc. 

He  told  him,  point  for  point,  in  short  and  plain.    Chmuer. 
In  point  of  religion  and  in  point  of  honor.         Bacon. 
Shalt  thou  dispute 
With  Him  the  point!:  of  liberty  ?  Milton. 

10.  Hence,  the  most  prominent  or  important  feature, 
as  of  an  argiunent,  discourse,  etc. ;  the  essential  matter ; 
esp.,  the  proposition  to  be  established;  as,  the  point  of 
an  anecdote.    "Here  lies  the po!n«."  Shak. 

They  will  hardly  prove  his  point.  ArhiitUnot. 

11.  A  small  matter ;  a  trifle  ;  a  least  consideration ;  a 
punctilio. 

This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  iioints.  Shak. 

[He)  cared  not  for  God  or  man  a  point.  .Spenser. 

12.  (Mus.)  A  dot  or  mark  used  to  designate  certain 
tones  or  time  ;  as :  (a)  (Anc.  Mus.)  A  dot  or  mark  dis- 
tinguishing or  characterizing  certaiTi  tones  or  styles ;  as, 
points  of  perfection,  of  augmentation,  etc. ;  hence,  a 
note  ;  a  tune.  "  Sound  the  trumpet  —  not  a  levant,  or  a 
flourish,  but  apo)>!/ of  war."  Sir  W.  Scott,  (b)  (Mod. 
3fus.)  A  dot  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a  note,  to 
raise  its  value,  or  prolong  its  time,  by  one  half,  as  to 
make  a  whole  note  equal  to  three  half  notes,  a  half 
note  equal  to  three  quarter  notes. 

13.  (Astron.)  A  fixed  conventional  place  for  reference, 
or  zero  of  reckoning,  in  the  heavens,  usually  the  inter- 
section of  two  or  more  great  circles  of  tlie  sphere,  and 
named  specifically  in  each  case  according  to  tlie  position 


intended  ;  as,  the  equinoctial  points ;  the  solstitial 
points  ;  the  nodal  points  ;  vertical  points,  etc.  See 
Equinoctial,  Nodal. 

14.  (Her.)  One  of  the  several  different  parts  of  the 
escutcheon.    See  Escutcheon. 

15.  (Naut.)  (a)  One  of  the  points  of  the  compass  (see 
Points  of  the  compass,  below) ;  also,  the  difference  be- 
tween two  points  of  the  compass;  as,  to  fall  oft  a, point, 
(b)  A  short  piece  of  cordage  used  in  reefing  sails.  See 
Reef  point,  under  Reef. 

16.  (Anc.  Costume)  A  string  or  lace  used  to  tie  to^ 
gether  certain  parts  of  the  dress.  Sir  W.  Soott, 

17.  Lace  wrought  with  the  needle ;  as,  point  de  Ve- 
nise  ;  Brussels  point.     See  Point  lace,  below. 

18.  pi.  (Railways)  A  switch.    [_Eng.] 

19.  An  item  of  private  information ;  a  hint ;  a  tip ; 
a  pointer.     [_Cant,  U.  S.] 

20.  (Cricket)  A  fielder  who  is  stationed  on  the  off 
side,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  from,  and  a  little  in 
advance  of,  the  batsman. 

21.  The  attitude  assumed  by  a  pointer  dog  when  he 
finds  game  ;  as,  the  dog  came  to  a  point.    See  Pointbb. 

22.  (Type  Making)  A  standard  unit  of  measure  for 
the  size  of  type  bodies,  being  one  twelfth  of  the  thick- 
ness of  pica  type.   See  Point  system  of  type,  under  Typb. 

23.  A  tyne  or  snag  of  an  antler. 

24.  One  of  the  spaces  on  a  backgammon  board. 

25.  (Fencing)  A  movement  executed  with  the  saber 
or  foil ;  as,  tierce  point. 

|I^~  The  word  point  is  a  general  term,  much  used  In 
the  sciences,  particularly  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  per- 
spective, and  physics,  but  generally  either  in  the  geomet- 
rical sense,  or  in  that  of  degree,  or  condition  of  change, 
and  with  some  accompanying  descriptive  or  qualifying 
term,  under  which,  in  the  vocabulary,  the  specific  uses 
are  explained  ;  as,  boiling  point,  carbon  point,  dry  point, 
fteezmg  point,  melting  po!a<,  vanishing  point,  etc. 

At  all  points,  in  every  particular,  completely ;  perfect- 
ly. Shak.—A.t  point,  In  point.  At,  In,  or  On,  the  point, 
as  near  as  can  be ;  on  the  verge  ;  about  (see  About,  ijrep., 
6)  (  8.S,  at  the  point  of  death ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  speak- 
ing, "/rapoin*  to  fall  down."  Chaucer.  Cains  Sidius 
Geta,  at  point  to  have  been  taken,  recovered  himself  so 
valiantly  as  brought  the  day  on  his  side. ' '  Milton.  —  Dead 
point.  (Mach.)  Same  as  Bend  center,  under  Dead.  —  Far 
point  (Med.),  in  ophthalmology,  the  farthest  point  at 
which  objects  are  seen  ;distinctly.  In  normal  eyes  the 
far  point  is  infinitely  distant.  —  Near  point  (Med.)^  the 
nearest  point  at  wliicn  objects  are  seen  distinctly ;  either 
with  the  two  eyes  together  (binocular  near  point),  or 
with  each  eye  separately  (monocw/nj"  near  j)oint).  —  Nine 
points  of  the  law,  all  but  the  tenth  point ;  the  greater 
weight  of  authority.  —  On  the  yolnt.  See  At  iMint,  above. 
—  Point  lace,  lace  wrought  with  the  needle,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  made  on  the  pillow.  —  Point  net,  a 
machine-made  lace  imitating  a  kind  of  Brussels  lace 
(Brussels  groimd).  —  Point  of  concurrence  ( Geom.),  a  point 
common  to  two  lines,  but  not  a  point  of  tangency  or  of 
intersection,  as,  for  instance,  that  in  which  a  cycloid 
meets  its  base.  —  Point  of  contrary  flexure,  a  point  at  which 
a  curve  chauges  its  direction  of  curvature,  or  at  which 
its  convexity  and  concavity  change  sides.  —  Point  of  ordei. 
in  parliamentary  practice,  a  question  of  order  or  propri- 
ety under  the  rules. —  Point  of  sight  (Persp.),  in  a  per- 
spective drawing,  the  point  assumed  as  that  occupied  by 
the  eye  of  the  spectator.  —  Point  of  view,  the  relative  po- 
sition from  whio'i  anything  is  seen  or  any  subject  is  con- 
sidered.—  Points  of  the  compass  {Naut.),  the  thirty-two 
points  cf  division  of  the  compass  card  in  the  manner's 
compass;  the  corresponding  pomts  by  which  the  circle 
of  the  horizon  is  supposed  to  be  divided,  of  which  the 
four  marking  the  directions  of  east,  west,  north,  and 
south,  are  called  cardinal  points,  and  the  rest  are  named 
from  their  respective  directions,  as  N.  by  E.,  N.  N,  E., 
N.  E.  by  N.,  N.  E.,  etc.  See  Illust.  under  Compass.  —  Point 
paper,  paper  pricked  through  so  as  to  form  a  stencil  for 
transferring  a  design.  —  Point  system  of  type.  See  under 
Type.  —  Singular  point  (Geom.),  a  point  of  a  curve  which 
possesses  some  property  not  possessed  by  points  in  gen- 
eral on  the  curve,  as  a  cusp,  a  point  of  inflection,  a  node, 
etc.  —  To  carry  one's  point,  to  accomplish  one's  object,  as 
in  a  controversy.  —  To  make  a  point  of,  to  attach  special 
importance  to.  —  To  make,  or  gain,  a  point,  to  accomplish 
that  which  was  proposed ;  also,  to  make  advance  by  a 
step,  grade,  or  position.  —  To  mark,  or  score,  a  point,  as  in 
biUiards,  cricket,  etc.,  to  note  down,  or  to  make,  a  suc- 
cessful liit,  run,  etc.  —  To  strain  a  point,  to  go  beyond  the 
proper  limit  or  rule ;  to  stretch  cue's  authority  or  con- 
science. —Vowel  point,  in  Hebrew,  and  certain  other  East- 
ern and  ancient  languages,  a  mark  placed  above  or  below 
the  consonant,  or  attached  to  it,  representing  the  vowel, 
or  vocal  sound,  which  precedes  or  follows  the  consonant. 

Point  (point),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pointed  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Pointing.]  [Cf.  V.  pointer.  See  Point,  n.]  1.  To 
give  a  point  to;  to  sharpen  ;  to  cut,  forge,  grind,  or  file 
to  an  acute  end ;  as,  to  point  a  dart,  or  a  pencil.  Used 
also  figuratively ;  as,  to  2>oint  a  moral. 

2.  To  direct  toward  an  object ;  to  aim ;  as,  to  point  a 
•run  at  a  wolf,  or  a  cannon  at  a  fort. 

a.  Hence,  to  direct  the  attention  or  notice  of. 

Whosoever  should  'oe  guided  through  his  battles  by  Minerva, 
anHijfointeil  to  every  scene  of  them.  Pope. 

4.  To  supply  with  punctuation  marks  ;  to  punctuate ; 
as,  to  point  a  composition. 

5.  To  mark  (as  Hebrew)  with  vowel  points. 

6.  To  give  particular  prominence  to ;  to  designate  in 
a  special  manner ;  to  indicate,  as  if  by  pointing ;  ns,  the 
error  was  po«! to/ out.  Pope. 

He  points  it,  however,  by  no  deviation  from  his  straightt'or. 
ward  manner  of  speech.  Dickens. 

7.  To  indicate  or  discover  by  a  fixed  look,  as  game. 

8.  (Masonry)  To  fill  up  and  finish  the  joints  of  (a  wall\ 
by  introducing  additional  cement  or  mortar,  and  bring- 
ing it  to  a  smooth  surface. 

9.  (Stone  Cutting)  To  cut,  as  a  surface,  with  a  pointed 
tool. 

To  point  a  rope  (Nnut.),  to  taper  and  neatly  flnisli  off 
the  end  by  inturweaviug  the  nettles.  —  To  point  a  sail 
(Navf.),  to  attix  points  through  the  eyelet  holes  of  the 
reefs.  —  To  point  off,  to  divide  into  periods  or  groups,  or 
to  separate,  by  pointing,  as  figures.  —  To  point  the  y&rds 
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adv.    Exactly.     [OJs.] 


Shak. 


fof  a  vessel)  (Naut.),  to  brace  them  so  that  the  wind  shall 
strike  the  sails  obliquely.  Totten. 

Point  (point),  V.  i.  1.  To  direct  the  point  of  some- 
thing, as  of  a  finger,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  an 
object,  and  attracting  attention  to  it ;  —  with  at. 

Now  must  tlic  woild  jJoi'til  at  poor  Katharine.       Shak. 
Point  at  the  tattered  coat  and  rag;j;ed  shoe.    Drijden. 

2.  To  indicate  the  presence  of  game  by  a  fixed  and 
steady  look,  as  certain  hunting  dogs  do. 

He  treads  with  caution,  and  \\Q  points  with  fear.       Gay. 

3.  (Med.)  To  approximate  to  the  surface  ;  to  head ;  — 
said  of  an  abscess. 

To  point  at,  to  treat  witli  scorn  or  contempt  by  pointing 
or  directing  attention  to.  —  To  point  well  (Naut.),  to  sail 
close  to  the  wind  ;  —  said  of  a  vessel. 

Polnt'al  (-ol),  n.  [From  Point  :  cf.  F.  poinlal  an 
upright  wooden  prop,  OF.  pointille  a  prick  or  prickle.] 

1.  (Bot.)  The  pistil  of  a  plant. 

2.  A  kind  of  pencil  or  style  used  with  the  tablets  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  "A  pair  of  tables  [i.  e.,  tablets]  .  .  . 
and  apointel."  Chaucer. 

3.  (Arch.)  See  Potntel.     lObs.  or  R.l 

Point' -blank'  (-blSnk'),  n.  [F.  point  point  +  blanc 
white.]  1.  The  white  spot  on  a  target,  at  which  an 
arrow  or  other  missile  is  aimed.     [Oi^.]  Johnson. 

2.  (ilM.)  {a)  With  all  small  arms,  the  second  point  in 
which  the  natural  line  of  sight,  when  horizontal,  cuts  the 
trajectory.  (6)  With  artillery,  the  point  where  the  pro- 
jectile first  strikes  the  horizontal  plane  on  which  tlie  gun 
stands,  tlie  axis  of  the  piece  being  horizontal. 

Polnt'-blank',  a.  1.  Directed  in  a  line  toward  the 
object  aimed  at ;  aimed  directly  toward  the  mark. 

2.  Hence,  direct ;  plain  ;  unqualified  ;  —  said  of  lan- 
guage ;  as,  a  point-blank  assertion. 

Point-blank  rangs,  the  extent  of  the  apparent  right  line 
of  a  ball  discharged.  —  Point-blank  shot,  the  shot  of  a  gun 
pointed  directly  toward  tlie  object  to  be  liit. 

Point'-blank',  adv.     In  a  point-blank  manner. 

To  sin  point-blank  against  God's  word.  Fuller. 

Point'  d'ap'pui'  (pwSN'  dap'pwe').  [F.]  (Mil.)  See 
under  Apphi. 

Point'-de-Vlce'  i  (E.  point'de-vis' ;  P.  pwSN'de-vez'), 

Polnt'-de-Vise'  (  a.  [OE.  at  point  devis  ;  at  at  -j- 
point  point,  condition  -(-  devis  exact,  careful,  OF.  devis 
fixed,  set.  See  Device.]  Uncommonly  nice  and  exact ; 
precise ;  particular. 

You  are  TaX\ieT point-devise  in  your  accouterments.     Shak. 
Thus  he  grew  up,  in  logic  point-derice. 
Perfect  in  grammar,  and  in  rhetoric  nice.    Zong/elloiu. 

Polnt'-de-vlce', 

Point'-de-vlse', 

Point'ed  (point'Sd),  a.  1.  Sharp;  having  a  sharp 
point ;  as,  a  pointed  rock. 

2.  Cliaracterized  by  sharpness,  directness,  or  pithiness 
of  expression  ;  terse  ;  epigrammatic  ;  especially,  directed 
to  a  particular  person  or  thing. 

His  moral  pleases,  not  hispointed  wit.  Pope. 

Jointed  arch  (A)-ch.),  an  arch  with  a  pointed  crown.  — 
Pointed  style  (Arch.),  a  name  given  to  that  style  of  archi- 
tecture in  which  the  pointed  arch  is  the  predominant 
feature  ;  —  more  commonly  called  Gothic. 

—  Polnt'ed-ly,  adv.  —  Polnt'ed-ness,  n. 

Polnt'el  (point'Sl),  n.  [From  Point.  Of.  Pointal.] 
See  Pointal. 

Point'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  points. 
Specifically :  (a)  The 
hand  of  a  time- 
piece. (6)  (Zo'dl.) 
One  of  a  breed  of 
dogs  trained  to 
stop  at  scent  of 
game,  and  with 
the  nose  point  it 
out  to  sportsmen, 
(c)  pi.  [Astron.) 
The  two  stars  (Merak  and  Dubhe)  in  the  Great  Bear,  the 
line  between  which  points  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the 
north  star.  See  Tllust.  of  Uesa  Major,  (d)  pi.  (li^aut.) 
Diagonal  braces  sometimes  fixed  across  the  bold. 

Polnt'ing,  n.     1.  The  act  of  sharpening. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  designating,  as  a  position  or  direction, 
by  means  of  something  pointed,  as  a  finger  or  a  rod. 

3.  The  act  or  art  of  punctuating ;  punctuation. 

4.  The  act  of  filling  and  finishing  the  joints  in  masonry 
with  mortar,  cement,  etc.  ;  also,  the  material  so  used. 

5.  The  rubbing  off  of  the  point  of  the  wheat  grain  in 
the  first  process  of  high  milling. 

6.  (Sculpt.)  The  act  or  process  of  measuring,  at  the 
various  distances  from  tiie  surface  of  a  block  of  marble, 
the  surface  of  a  future  piece  of  statuary ;  also,  a  process 
used  in  cutting  the  statue  from  the  artist's  model. 

Point'ing-stock'  (-st5k'),  n.  An  object  of  ridicule  or 
scorn  ;  a  laughingstock.  Shak. 

Point'less,  a.  Having  no  point ;  blunt ;  wanting  keen- 
ness ;  obtuse;  as,  a,  pointless  sword;  a  pointless  remav^. 

Syn.  —  Blunt ;  obtuse ;  dull ;  stupid. 

Point'less-ly,  adv.     Without  point. 

Point'let-ed  (-let-gd),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  small,  dis- 
tinct point ;  apiculate.  Henslow. 

Poin'lrel  (poin'trel),  n.     A  graving  tool.  Knight. 

PointS'man  (pointz'man),  n. ;  pi.  -men  (-men).  A  man 
who  has  charge  of  railroad  points  or  switches.     [_Eng.^ 

Poise  (poiz),  n.  [OE.  pois,  peis,  OF.  pois,  pels,  F. 
poids,  fr.  L.  pensum  a  portion  weighed  out,  pendere  to 
weigh,  weigh  out.  Cf.  Avoirdupois,  Pendant,  Poise, 
i>.]  [Formerly  written  also  peise.']  1.  Weight ;  grav- 
ity ;  that  which  causes  a  body  to  descend ;  heaviness. 
"  Weights  of  an  extraordinary  p'oise."  Evelyn. 

2.  The  weight,  or  mass  of  metal,  used  in  weighing, 
to  balance  the  substance  weighed. 

3.  The  state  of  being  balanced  by  equal  weight  or 
power ;  equipoise ;  balance ;  equilibrium ;  rest.  Bentley. 


Pointer 


4.  That  which  causes  a  balance  ;  a  counterweight. 

Men  of  an  unbounded  imagination  often  want  tho  poise  of 
judgment.  Dryden. 

Poise  (poiz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Poised  (poizd) ;  p. 
pr.&vb.  n.  Poisins.]  [OE.  poisen,  peisen,  OF.  &  F.  pe- 
ser,  to  weigh,  balance,  OF.  il  peise,  il  poise,  he  weighs, 
F.  il  pese,  fr.  L.  pensare,  v.  intens.  fr.  pendere  to  weigh. 
See  Poise,  n.,  and  cf.  Pensive.]  [Formerly  written  also 
peise.]  1.  To  balance;  to  make  of  equal  weight;  as, 
to  poise  the  scales  of  a  balance. 

2.  To  hold  or  place  in  equilibrium  or  equiponderance. 

Nor  yet  was  earth  suspended  in  the  sky  ; 

^OT  poised,  did  on  her  own  foundation  lie.       Dryden. 

3.  To  counterpoise  ;  to  counterbalance. 

One  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensuality.      Shak. 
To  poise  with  solid  sense  a  sprightly  wit.         Dryden. 

4.  To  ascertain,  as  by  the  balance  ;  to  weigh. 

He  can  not  sincerely  consider  the  strength,  _po/se  the  weight, 
and  discern  the  evideiice.  South. 

5.  To  weigh  (down) ;  to  oppress.     [06«.] 

Lest  leaden  slumber_peise  me  down  to-morrow.      Shak. 
Poise,  V.  i.    To  hang  in  equilibrium ;  to  be  balanced  or 
suspended ;  hence,  to  be  in  suspense  or  doubt. 
The  slender,  graceful  spars 
Poise  aloft  in  air.  LongfeUow. 

Pois'er  (poiz'er),  n.  (Zool. )  The  balancer  of  dipterous 
insects. 

Poi'son  (poi'z'n),  n.  [P.  poison,  in  Old  French  also, 
a  potion,  fr.  L.  potio  a  drink,  draught,  potion,  a  poison- 
ous draught,  fr.  potare  to  drink.  See  Potable,  and  cf. 
Potion.]  1.  Any  agent  which,  when  introduced  into  the 
animal  organism,  is  capable  of  producing  a  morbid, 
noxious,  or  deadly  effect  upon  it ;  as,  morphine  is  a 
deadly  poison  ;  the  poison  of  pestilential  diseases. 

2.  That  which  taints  or  destroys  moral  purity  or 
health  ;  as,  the  poison  of  evil  example  ;  the  poison  of  sin. 

Poison  ash.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  tree  of  the  genus  Amyris  (A. 
balsamifera)  found  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  trunk 
of  which  a  black  hquor  distills,  supposed  to  have  poison- 
ous guaUties.  (b)  The  poison  sumac  (Rhus  venenata). 
[U.  5.]  —  Poison  dogwood  (Bot.),  poison  sumac.  —  Poison 
fang  ( Zool. ),  one  of  tlie  superior  maxillary  teeth  of  some 
species  of  serpents,  which,  besides  having  the  cavity  for 
the  pulp,  is  either  perforated  or  grooved  by  a  longitudi- 
nal canal,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  the  duct  of  the 
poison  gland  terminates.  See  Illust.  under  Pang.  —  Poi- 
son gland  (Biol.),  a  gland,  in  animals  or  plants,  which 
secretes  an  acrid  or  venomous  matter,  that  is  conveyed 
along  an  organ  capable  of  inflicting  a  wound.  —  Poison 
hemlock  (Bot.),  a  poisonous  umbelliferous  plant  ( Cont«m 
maculatum).  See  Hemlock.  — 
Poison  ivy  (Bot.),  a  poisonous 
climbing  plant (iil/iK«  Toxicoden- 
dron) of  North  America.  It  is 
common  on  stone  walls  and  on 
the  trunks  of  trees,  and  has  tri- 
foliate, rhombic-ovate,  variously 
notched  leaves.  Many  people 
are  poisoned  by  it,  if  they  touch 
the  leaves.  See  Poison  sumac. 
Called  also  poison  oak,  and  mer- 
cury.  —  Poison  nut.  (Bot.)  (a) 
Nux  vomica,  (b)  The  tree  which 
yields  this  seed  (Strychnos  Nux- 
vomica).  It  is  found  on  the  Mal- 
abar and  Coromandel  coasts.  — 
Poison  oak  (Bot.),  the  poison  ivy  ; 
also,  the  more  shrubby  Rhus  ai- 
versiloba  of  California  and  Oregon. 
Same  as  Poison  gland,  above.  See  Illust.  under  Fang. 
Poison  snmac  (Bot.)j  a  poisonous 
shrub  of  the  genus  Rhus  (R.  vene- 
nata) ;  —  also  called  poison  ash,  poi- 
son dogwood,  and  poison  elder.  It 
has  pinnate  leaves  on  graceful  and 
slender  common  petioles,  and  usual- 
ly grows  in  swampy  places.  Both 
this  plant  and  the  poison  ivy  (Rhus 
Toxicodendron)  have  clusters  of 
smooth  greenish  white  berries, 
while  the  red-fruited  species  of  this 
genus  are  harmless.  The  tree  (Rhus 
vernicifera)  which  yields  the  cele- 
brated Japan  lacquer  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  poison  sumac,  and  is 
also  very  poisonous.  The  juice  of  ■d.^,„„  o„™„„^d;. 
the  poison  sumac  also  forms  a  lac-  ^™°lf  ""f,?,^-'^''"' 
quer  similar  to  that  of  Japan.  venenata). 

Syn.  —  Venom ;  virus ;  bane ;  pest ;  malignity.  —  Poi- 
son, Venom.  Poison  usually  denotes  something  received 
into  the  system  by  tlie  mouth,  breath,  etc.  Venom  is 
something  discharged  from  animals  and  received  by 
means  of  a  wound,  as  by  the  bite  or  sting  of  serpents, 
scorpions,  etc.  Hence,  venom  specifically  implies  some 
malignity  of  nature  or  purpose. 

Poi'son,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Poisoned  (-z'nd)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Poisoning.]  [Cf.  OP.  poisonner,  F.  empois- 
soner,  L.  potionare  to  give  to  drink.     See  Poison,  n.] 

1.  To  put  poison  upon  or  into  ;  to  infect  with  poison ; 
as,  to  poison  an  arrow;  to  powora  food  or  drink.  "The 
ingredients  of  out  poisoned  chalice."  Shak. 

2.  To  injure  or  kill  by  poison  ;  to  administer  poison  to. 

If  jov.  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  taint ;  to  corrupt ;  to  vitiate  ;  as,  vice  poisons 
happiness  ;  slander  poisoned  his  mind. 

Whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth.         Coleridge. 

Poi'son,  v.  i.    To  act  as,  or  convey,  a  poison. 

Tooth  that  poisoTis  if  it  bite.  Shak. 

Poi'SOn-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  poisoning ; 
poisonous.     [Obs.]     '^ Poisonable  heresies,"         Tooker. 

2.  Capable  of  being  poisoned. 

Poi'son-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  poisons.  Shak. 

Poi'sOn-OUS  (-lis),  a.  Having  the  qualities  or  effects 
of  poison',;  venomous ;  baneful ;  corrupting ;  noxious. 
Shnk.  —  l*oi'son-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Poi'son-ous-ness,  n. 

PoI'soniSOme  (-sum),  a.  Poisonous.  [Obs.]    Holland. 

Pol'sure  (poi'zhiir),  n.    [See  Poise.]    Weight.    [Ohs.] 

Poi'trel  '(poi'trel),  n.  [OE,  poitrel,  P.  poitrail,  fr.  L. 
pectorale  a  breastplate,  fr.  pectoralis,  a.     See  Pectoral, 


Poison  Ivy. 
Poison  sac.  (Zool.) 


a.]    (Anc.  Armor)  The  breastplate  of  the  armor  of  a 
horse.     See  Pevtrel.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Poize  (poiz),  n.     See  Poise.     [Ois.] 

Po-kal'  (po-kal'),  n.     [G.]     A  tall  drinking  cup. 

Poke  (pok),  n.  (Bot.)  A  large  North  American  herb 
of  the  genus  Phytolacca  (P.  decandra),  bearing  dark  pur- 
ple juicy  berries ;  —  called  also  garget,  pigeon  berry, 
pocan,  and  pokeweed.  The  root  and  berries  have  emetic 
and  purgative  properties,  and  are  used  in  medicine.  The 
young  slioots  are  sometimes  eaten  as  a  substitute  for 
asparagus,  aud  the  berries  are  said  to  be  used  in  Europe 
to  color  wine. 

Poke,  n,     [AS.  poca,  poha,  pohha  ;  akin  to  Icel.  pokx 

OD.  poke,  and  perh.  to  E.  pock  ;  cf.  also  Gael,  poca,  ai;a 

OP.  poque.    Cf.  Pock,  Pocket,  Pouch.]    1.  A  bag ;  a 

sack;  a  pocket.  "  He  drew  a  dial  from  his poi'e."  Shak, 

They  wallowed  as  pigs  in  apoke.  Chaucer 

2.  A  long,  wide  sleeve ;  —  called  also^cjA'e  sleeve. 

To  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke  (that  is,  in  a  bag),  to  buy  a 
thing  without  knowledge  or  examination  of  it.    Camden. 

Poke,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Poked  (pokt) ;  p.pr.  &  vb, 
n.  Poking.]  [Cf.  LG.  poken  to  prick,  pierce,  thrust, 
pok  a  dagger,  knife,  D.  pook,  G.  pocken  to  beat,  also  Ir. 
poc  a  blow,  Gael,  puc  to  push.]  1.  To  thrust  or  push 
against  or  into  with  anything  pointed ;  hence,  to  stir 
up ;  to  excite  ;  as,  to  poke  a  fire. 

He  poked  John,  and  said  "  Sleepest  thou  ?  "    Chaucer. 

2.  To  thrust  with  the  horns  ;  to  gore. 

3.  [Prom  5th  Poke,  3.]  To  put  a  poke  on ;  as,  to  poke 
an  ox.     [Colloq.  XJ.  5.] 

To  poke  fun,  to  excite  fun ;  to  joke ;  to  jest.    [Colloq^ 

—  To  poke  fun  at,  to  make  a  butt  of  ;  to  ridicule.  [Colloq.] 
Poke,  ".  i.     To  search  ;  to  feel  one's  way,  as  in  the 

dark ;  to  grope ;  as,  to  poke  about. 

A  man  must  have  poked  into  Latin  and  Greek.      Prior. 

Poke,  n.     1.  The  act  of  poking ;  a  thrust ;  a  jog;  as, 

a  poke  in  the  ribs.  Ld.  Lytton. 

2.  A  lazy  person  ;  a  dawdler ;  also,  a  stupid  or  unin- 
teresting person.     [Slang,  U.  S.]  Bartlett, 

3.  A  contrivance  to  prevent  an  animal  from  leaping  or 
breakmg  through  fences  It  consists  of  a  yoke  with  a 
pole  inserted,  pointed  forward.     [U.  S.] 

Poke  bonnet,  a  bonnet  with  a  straight,  projecting  front. 

Poke'bag'  (-bSg'),  n.    [So  called  in  allusion  to  its  bag- 

like  nest.]     (Zool.)  The  European  long-tailed  titmouse; 

—  caWed  also  poke-pudding.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Pok'er  (pok'er),  n.  [Prom  Poke  to  push.]  1.  One 
who  pokes. 

2.  That  which  pokes  or  is  used  in  poking,  especially 
a  metal  bar  or  rod  used  in  stirring  a  fire  of  coals. 

3.  A  poking-stick.  Decker. 

4.  (Zool.)  Thepoachard.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Poker  picture,  a  picture  formed  in  imitation  of  bister- 
washed  drawings,  by  singeing  the  surface  of  wood  with  a 
heated  poker  or  other,  iron.  Fairholt, 

Pok'er,  n.  [Of  uncertain  etymol.]  A  game  at  cards 
derived  from  brag,  and  first  played  about  1835  in  the 
Southwestern  United  States.  Johnson's  Cyc, 

Pok'er,  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  pokker  the  deuce,  devil,  also 
W.  pwca,  pwci,  a  hobgoblin,  bugbear,  and  E.  puck.'^ 
Any  imagined  frightful  object,  especially  one  supposed 
to  haunt  the  darkness  ;  a  bugbear.     [Colloq.  XJ.  S.] 

Pok'er-ish,  a.    Infested  by  pokers ;  adapted  to  excite 
fear;  as,  apokerish  place.     [Colloq.  U.  S.] 
There  is  something  pokerish  about  a  deserted  dwelling.  Lowell. 

Pok'er-ish,  a.     Stiff  like  a  poker.     [Colloq.] 

Pok'et  (pok'et),  n.    A  pocket.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Poke'weed'  (pok'wed'),m.  (Bot.)  See  Poke,  the  plant. 

Pok'ey  (poTjy),  a.    See  Poky. 

Pok'ing  (pok'ing),  a.    Drudging  ;  servile.     [Colloq.'] 
Bred  to  some  poking  profession.  Gray. 

Pok'ing-Stick'  (-stik'),  n.  A  small  stick  or  rod  of 
steel,  formerly  used  in  adjusting  the  plaits  of  ruffs.   Shak. 

Pok'y  (po'ky),  a.  [Written  also  pokey.]  1.  Confined ; 
cramped.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  Dull ;  tedious ;  uninteresting.     [Colloq.] 

Po-lac'ca  (po-15k'ka),  n.  [It.  polacca,  polaccra,  po- 
lacra;  cf.  F.  polaque,  polacre,  Sp.  polacre.]  [Written 
also  polacre.]  1.  (Naut.)  A  vessel  with  two  or  three 
masts,  used  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  masts  are  usu- 
ally of  one  piece,  and  without  tops,  caps,  or  crosstrees. 

2.  (Miis.)  See  Polonaise. 

Po'lack  (po'ISk),  n.     A  Polander.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Po-la'cre  (po-la'ker),  n.     Same  as  Polacca,  1. 

Poland-er  (po'land-er),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Poland ;  a  Pole. 

Po'lar  (po'ler),  a.  [Cf.  P.  polaire.  See  Pole  of  the 
earth.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  of  the  poles  of  the 
earth,  or  of  a  sphere ;  situated  near,  or  proceeding  from, 
one  of  the  poles ;  as,  polar  regions ;  polar  seas ;  polar 
winds. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  magnetic  pole,  or  to  the 
point  to  which  the  magnetic  needle  is  directed. 

3.  (Geom.)  Pertaining  to,  reckoned  from,  or  having 
a  common  radiating  point ;  as,  polar  coordinates. 

Polar  axle,  that  axis  of  an  astronomical  instrument,  as 
an  equatorial,  which  is  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis.  — 
Polar  bear  (Zool.),  a  large  bear  (Ursus,  or  Thalarctos, 
marilimvs)  inhabiting  the  arctic  regions.  It  sometimes 
measures  nearly  nine  feet  in  length  and  weighs  1,600 
pounds.  It  is  partially  amphibious,  very  powerful,  and 
the  most  carnivorous  of  all  the  bears.  The  fur  is  white, 
tinged  with  yellow.  Called  also  white  bear.  See  Bear.  — 
Polar  body  or  cell  (Biol.),  a  tiny  globule  formed  by  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  germinal  vesicle  and  some  of  the 
surroundmg  protoplasm  in  the  maturation  of  the  ovum. 
First,  a  nuclear  spindle  with  two  stars  at  its  poles  is 
formed,  then  one  end  of  the  spindle  becomes  projected  into 
a  protoplasmic  prominence  on  the  surface  of  the  egg,  and 
finally  a  portion  of  this  prominence  is  constricted  off  from 
the  egg  and  forms  the  polar  body.  The  portion  of  the  spin- 
dle remaining  in  the  egg  is  ultimately  converted  into  the 
female  pronucleus.  —  Polar  circles  (Astron.  &  Geog.),  two 
circles,  each  at  a  distance  from  a  pole  of  the  earth  equal 
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to  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  or  about  23°  28',  the  north- 
ern called  the  arctic  circle,  and  the  southern  the  antarctic 
circle.  —  Polar  clock,  a  tube,  containing  a  polarizing  ap- 
paratus, turning  on  an  axis  parallel  to  that  of  the  earth, 
and  indicating  the  hour  of  the  day  on  an  hour  circle,  by 
being  turned  toward  tlie  plane  of  maximum  polarization 
of  the  light  of  the  sky,  which  is  always  90°  from  the 
«un.  —  Polar  coordinates.  See  under  3d  Coordinate.  — 
Polar  diaJ,  a  dial  whose  plane  is  parallel  to  a  great  circle 
passing  through  the  poles  of  the  earth.  Mutli.  Diet.  — 
Polar  distance,  the  angular  distance  of  any  point  on  a 
sphere  from  one  of  its  poles,  particularly  of  a  heavenly 
body  from  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens.  —  Polar  equation 
of  a  line  or  surface,  an  equation  which  expresses  the  re- 
lation between  the  polar  coordinates  of  every  point  of 
the  line  or  surface.  —  Polar  forces  (Physics),  forces  that 
are  developed  and  act  in  pairs,  with  opposite  tendencies 
or  properties  in  the  two  elements,  as  magnetism,  electric- 
ity, etc.  —Polar  hare  iZool.),  a  large  hare  of  Arctic  Amer- 
ica {Lepus  arcticus),  which  turns  pure  white  in  winter. 
It  is  probably  a  variety  of  the  common  European  hare 
(2..  timidus). — Polar  lights,  the  aurora  borealis  or  aus- 
tralis.  —Polar,  or  Polaric,  opposition  or  contra.Bt {Logic), 
an  opposition  or  contrast  made  by  the  existence  of  two 
opposite  conceptions  wliich  are  the  extremes  in  a  species, 
as  white  and  black  in  colors  ;  hence,  as  great  an  opposi- 
tion or  contrast  as  possible.  —  Polar  projection.  See  un- 
der Projection.  —  Polar  spherical  triangle  {Sp/ieric:),  a 
spherical  triangle  whose  three  angular  points  are  pole»  of 
the  sides  of  a  given  triangle.  See  4th  Pole,  2.  —  Polar 
•eihide(Zodl.),  the  right  whale,  or  bowhead.    See  Whale. 

Po'lar  (po'ler),  re.  (Conic  Sections)  The  right  line 
drawn  through  the  two  points  of  contact  of  the  two  tan- 
gents drawn  from  a  given  point  to  a  given  conic  section. 
The  given  point  is  called  the  pole  of  the  line.  If  the  given 
point  lies  within  the  curve  so  that  the  two  tangents  be- 
come imaginary,  there  is  still  a  real  polar  line  which  does 
not  meet  the  curve,  but  which  possesses  otlier  proper- 
ties of  the  polar.  Thus  the  focus  and  directrix  are  pole 
and  polar.  There  are  also  poles  and  polar  curves  to  curves 
of  higher  degree  than  the  second,  and  poles  and  polar 
planes  to  surfaces  of  the  second  degree. 

Pol'ar-chy  (p51'ar-kj),  n.    See  Polyarchy. 

Po-lar'lo  (po-lar'Ik),  a.    See  Polar.     [iJ.] 

Po'lar-i-ly  (po'ler-l-ljr),  adv.  In  a  polary  manner; 
with  polarity.     [iJ.]  Sir  I.  Browne. 

Po'lar-lm'e-ter  (po'ler-Im'e-ter),  n.  {Polar  -f  -me- 
ter.J  (Opt.)  An  instrument  for  determining  the  amount 
of  polarization  of  light,  or  the  proportion  of  polarized 
light,  in  a  partially  polarized  ray. 

Po'lar-lm'e-try  (-try),  re.  (Opt.)  The  art  or  process  of 
measuring  tlie  polarization  of  light. 

llPo-la'rlS  (po-la'ris),  n.  [NL.  See  Polah.]  (As- 
tron.)  The  polestar.     See  North  star,  under  North. 

Po-lar'1-scepe  (po-lSr'i-skop),  re.  [Polar  -\-  -scope.] 
(Opt.)  An  instrument  consisting  essentially  of  a  polar- 
izer and  an  analyzer,  used  for  polarizing  light,  and  an- 
alyzing its  properties. 

Pe-lar'tsoop'lc  (p6-15r'i-sk5p'ik),  a.  (Opt.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  polariscope ;  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
polariscope  ;  as,  polariscopic  observations. 

Po'lar-ls'CO-py  (po'ler-is'ko-py),  n.  (Opt.)  The  art  or 
process  of  making  observations  with  the  polariscope. 

Po'Iar-ls'tlc  (-is'tik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  exhibiting, 
poles  ;  having  a  polar  arrangement  or  disposition ;  aris- 
ing from,  or  dependent  upon,  the  possession  of  poles  or 
polar  characteristics  ;  as,  polaristic  antagonism. 

Po-lar'l-ty(po-iar'i-ty),n.  iCi.'e.polarite.']  X.  (Phys- 
ics) That  quality  or  condition  of  a  body  in  virtue  of 
which  it  exhibits  opposite,  or  contrasted,  properties  or 
powers,  in  opposite,  or  contrasted,  parts  or  directions ; 
or  a  condition  giving  rise  to  a  contrast  of  properties 
corresponding  to  a  contrast  of  positions,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, attraction  and  repulsion  in  the  opposite  parts  of 
a  magnet,  the  dissimilar  phenomena  corresponding  to 
the  different  sides  of  a  polarized  ray  of  light,  etc. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  property  of  the  conic  sections  by  virtue 
of  which  a  given  point  determines  a  corresponding  right 
line  and  a  given  right  line  determines  a  corresponding 
point.     See  Polar,  re. 

Po'lar-1'za-ble  (po'ler-i'za-b'l),  a.  Susceptible  of  po- 
larization. 

Po'lar-1-za'tlon  (-T-za'shQn),  n.   [Cf.  F.  polarisation.] 

1.  The  act  of  polarizing ;  the  state  of  being  polarized, 
or  of  having  polarity. 

2.  (Opt.)  A  peculiar  affection  or  condition  of  the  rays 
of  light  or  heat,  in  consequence  of  which  they  exhibit 
different  properties  in  different  directions. 

dl^"  If  a  beam  of  light,  which  has  been  reflected  from 
a  plate  of  unsilvered  glass  at  an  angle  of  about  SB-",  be 
received  upon  a  second  plate  of  glass  similar  to  the 
former,  and  at  the  same  angle  of  incidence,  the  light 
will  be  readily  reflected  when  the  two  planes  of  inci- 
dence are  parallel  to  each  otlier,  but  will  not  be  re- 
flected when  the  two  planes  of  incidence  are  perpendicu- 
lar to  each  other.  The  light  has,  therefore,  acquired 
new  properties  by  reflection  from  the  first  plate  of  glass, 
and  is  called  polarized  light,  while  the  modification  which 
the  light  has  experienced  by  this  reflection  is  called  po- 
larization. The  plane  in  which  the  beam  of  liglit  is  re- 
flected from  the  first  mirror  is  called  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation. The  angle  of  polarization  is  the  angle  at  which  a 
beam  of  light  must  be  reflected,  in  order  that  the  polar- 
ization may  be  the  most  complete.  The  term  polariza- 
tion was  derived  from  the  theory  of  emission,  and  it  was 
conceived  that  each  luminous  molecule  has  two  poles 
analogous  to  the  poles  of  a  magnet ;  but  this  view  is  not 
now  held.  According  to  the  undulatory  theory,  ordinary 
light  18  produced  by  vibrations  transverse  or  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  direction  of  the  ray,  and  so  distributed  as  to 
show  no  distinction  as  to  any  particular  direction.  But 
when,  by  any  means,  these  vibrations  are  made  to  take 
place  in  one  plane,  the  light  is  said  to  be  plane  polar- 
ized. If  only  a  portion  of  the  vibrations  lie  in  one  plane 
the  ray  is  said  to  be  partially  polarized.  Light  may  be 
polarized  by  several  methods  otlier  tlian  by  reflection, 
as  by  refraction  througli  most  crystalline  media,  or  by 
being  transmitted  obliquely  through  several  plates  of 
glass  with  parallel  faces.  If  a  beam  of  polarized  light 
be  transmitted  through  a  crystal  of  quartz  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis,  the  plane  of  polarization  will  be  changed 


by  an  angle  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  crys- 
tal. This  phenomenon  is  called  rotatory  polarization.  A 
beam  of  light  reflected  from  a  metallic  surface,  or  from 
glass  surfaces  under  certain  peculiar  conditions,  acquires 
properties  still  more  complex,  its  vibrations  being  no 
longer  rectilinear,  but  circular,  or  elliptical.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  called  circular  or  elliptical  polarization. 

3.  (Elec.)  An  effect  produced  upon  the  plates  of  a 
voltaic  battery,  or  the  electrodes  in  an  electrolytic  cell, 
by  the  deposition  upon  them  of  the  gases  liberated  by 
the  action  of  the  current.  It  is  chiefly  due  to  the  hydro- 
gen, and  results  in  an  increase  of  the  resistance,  and  the 
setting  up  of  an  opposing  electro-motive  force,  both  of 
which  tend  materially  to  weaken  the  current  of  the 
battery,  or  that  passing  through  the  cell. 

Po'lar-ize  (po'ler-Tz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Polarized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Polarizing  (-i'zing).]  [Cf.  F. 
polariser.]     To  communicate  polarity  to. 

Po'lar-i'zer  (-i'zer),  n.  (Physics)  That  which  polar- 
izes ;  especially,  the  part  of  a  polariscope  which  receives 
and  polarizes  the  light.  It  is  usually  a  reflecting  plate, 
or  a  plate  of  some  crystal,  as  tourmaline,  or  a  doubly  re- 
fracting crystal. 

Po1ar-y  (po'ler-J^),  a.  Tending  to  a  pole ;  having  a 
direction  toward  a  pole.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Po'la'tOUChe'  (po'la'toosh'),  n.  [F.]  (Zool.)  A 
flying  squirrel  (Sciuropterus  volans)  native  of  Northern 
Europe  and  Siberia ;  —  called  also  minene. 

Pol'der  (pol'der),  re.  [D.]  A  tract  of  low  land  re- 
claimed from  the  sea  by  means  of  high  embankments. 
[Holland  &  Belgium] 

Pold'way  (pold'wa'),  «■  [Cf.  POLEDAVY.]  A  kind 
of  coarse  bagging,  —  used  for  coal  sacks.  Weale. 

Pole  (pol),  re.  [Cf.  G.  Pole  a  Pole,  Polen  Poland.] 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Poland ;  a  Polander. 

Pole,  re.  [AS.  pal,  L.  palus,  akin  to  pangere  to  make 
fast.  Cf.  Pale  a  stake,  Pact.]  1.  A  long,  slender  piece 
of  wood ;  a  tall,  slender  piece  of  timber ;  the  stem  of  a 
small  tree  whose  branches  have  been  removed ;  as,  spe- 
cifically :  (a)  A  carriage  pole,  a  wooden  bar  extending 
from  the  front  axle  of  a  carriage  between  the  wheel 
horses,  by  which  the  carriage  is  guided  and  held  back. 

(b)  A  flag  pole,  a  pole  on  which  a  flag  is  supported. 

(c)  A  Maypole.  See  Maypole,  (d)  A  barber's  pole,  a 
pole  painted  in  stripes,  used  as  a  sign  by  barbers  and 
hairdressers,  (e)  A  pole  on  which  climbing  beans,  hops, 
or  other  vines,  are  trained. 

2.  A  measuring  stick  ;  also,  a  measure  of  length  equal 
to  5^  yards,  or  a  square  measure  equal  to  SOJ  square 
yards ;  a  rod  ;  a  perch.  Bacon. 

Pole  bean  (Bot.),  any  kind  of  bean  which  is  customarily 
trained  on  poles,  as  the  scarlet  runner  or  the  Lima  bean. 

—  Pole  flounder  (.Zool.),  a  large  deep-water  flounder  ( (?Z?/p- 
tocephalus  cynoglossus),  native  of  the  northern  coasts  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  much  esteemed  as  a  food  fish ; 

—  called  also  craig  flounder,  and  pole  fluke.  —  Pole  lathe, 
a  simple  form  of  lathe,  or  a  substitute  for  a  lathe,  in 
which  the  work  is  turned  by  means  of  a  cord  passing 
around  it,  one  end  being  fastened  to  the  treadle,  and  the 
other  to  an  elastic  pole  above.  —  Pole  mast  (Naut.),  a  mast 
formed  from  a  single  piece  or  from  a  single  tree.  —  Pole 
of  a  lena  (Opt.),  the  point  where  the  principal  axis  meets 
the  surface.  —  Pole  plate  (Arch.),  a  horizontal  timber 
resting  on  the  tiebeams  of  a  roof  and  receiving  the  ends 
of  the  rafters.  It  differs  from  the  plate  in  not  resting  on 
the  wall. 

Pole,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Poled  (pold) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Poling.]  1.  To  furnish  with  poles  for  support;  as, 
to  pole  beans  or  hops. 

2.  To  convey  on  poles ;  as,  to  pole  hay  into  a  barn. 

3.  To  impel  by  a  pole  or  poles,  as  a  boat. 

4.  To  stir,  as  molten  glass,  with  a  pole. 

Pole,  re.  [L.  polus,  Gr.  iroAos  a  pivot  or  hinge  on 
which  anything  turns,  an  axis,  a  pole ;  akin  to  viXeiv  to 
move ;  cf.  P.  pole.]  1.  Either  extremity  of  an  axis  of  a 
sphere ;  especially,  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  earth's 
axis ;  as,  the  north  pole. 

2.  (Spherics)  A  point  upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere 
equally  distant  from  every  part  of  the  circumference  of 
a  great  circle  ;  or  the  point  in  which  a  diameter  of  the 
sphere  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  such  circle  meets 
the  surface.  Such  a  point  is  called  the  pole  of  that  cir- 
cle ;  as,  the  pole  of  the  horizon ;  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic ; 
the  pole  of  a  given  meridian. 

3.  (Physics)  One  of  the  opposite  or  contrasted  parts 
or  directions  in  which  a  polar  force  is  manifested ;  a 
point  of  maximum  intensity  of  a  force  which  has  two 
such  points,  or  which  has  polarity ;  as,  the  poles  of  a 
magnet ;  the  north  pole  of  a  needle. 

4.  The  firmament ;  the  sky.     [Poetic] 

Shoots  against  the  dusky  ^o?e.       Milton, 

5.  (Geom.)  See  Polarity,  and  Polar,  n. 
Magnetic  pole.   See  under  Magnetic  —  PoleB 

of  the  earth,  or  Terrestrial  poles  (Oeog.),  tlie 
two  opposite  points  on  the  eartli's  surface 
through  which  its  axis  passes.  —  Poles  of  the 
heavens,  or  Celestial  poles,  the  two  opposite 
points  in  the  celestial  sphere  wliich  coincide 
with  the  earth's  axis  produced,  and  about 
which  the  heavens  appear  to  revolve. 

Pole'as'    I  (pol'Sks'),  re.    [OE.  pollax  ;  cf. 

Pole'axe'  )      CD.  pollexe.   See  Poll  head, 
and   Ax.]      Anciently,   a  kind   of   battle-ax 
with  a  long  liandle  ;  later,  an  ax  or  hatchet 
with  a  short  handle,  and  a  head  variously  patterned  ;  — 
used  by  soldiers,  and  also  by  sailors  in  boarding  a  vessel. 

Pole'cat'  (pol'kSf),  re.  [Probably  fr.  F.  ponle  hen, 
and  originally,  a  poul- 
try cat,  because  it 
feeds  on  poultry. 
See  Poultry.]  (Zo- 
ol.) (a)  A  small  Euro- 
pean carnivore  of  the 
Weasel  family  (Pnto- 
rius  fcelidus).  Its 
scent  glands  secrete    European  Polecat  ( Putorim  fcetidii.i). 


Poleax. 


a  substance  of  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  odor.  Called 
also  fiichet,  foulmart,  and  European  ferret,  (b)  The 
zorilla.     The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  allied  species. 

Pole'da'vy  (pol'da'v^),  re.  [Etymology  uncertain.] 
A  sort  of  coarse  canvas ;  poldway.    \Obs.]  Howell. 

Pole'less,  a.    Without  a  pole ;  as,  apoleless  chariot. 

Pol'e-march  (p8l'e-mark1.  re.  [Gr.  TroAefiapxos  ;  TrdAe- 
juos  war+  dpxos  leader,  from  apx^i-v  to  be  first.]  (Gr. 
Aniiq. )  In  Athens,  originally,  the  military  commander- 
in-chief  ;  but,  afterward,  a  civil  magistrate  who  had  juris- 
diction in  respect  of  strangers  and  sojourners.  In  other 
Grecian  cities,  a  high  military  and  civil  officer. 

Po-lem'lc  (po-lgm'ik^,  a.  [Gr.  TtoAe^it/cd;  warlike,  fr. 
TToAejaos  war :  cf.  F.  polemique.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
controversy  ;  maintaining,  or  involving,  controversy  ;  con- 
troversial; disputative  ;  as,  a  polemic  discourse  or  essay ; 
polemic  theology. 

2.  Engaged  in,  or  addicted  to,  polemics,  or  to  contro- 
versy ;  disputatious ;  as,  a  polemic  writer.  South. 

Po-lem'io,  re.  1.  One  who  writes  in  support  of  one 
opinion,  doctrine,  or  system,  in  opposition  to  another; 
one  skilled  in  polemics ;  a  controversialist ;  a  disputant. 
The  sarcasms  and  invectives  of  the  youn^ polemic.    Macaulap. 

2.  A  polemic  argument  or  controversy.     [R.] 

Po-lem'lc-al  (-I-kal),  a.  Polemic  ;  controversial ;  dis- 
putatious. —  Po-lem'Ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Polemical  and  impertinent  disputations.    Jer.  Taylor, 

Po-lem'l-cist  (-I-sTst),  re.    A  polemic.     [R.] 

Po-lem'lcs  (-iks),  re.  [Cf.  F.  polemique.]  The  art 
or  practice  of  disputation  or  controversy,  especially  on 
religious  subjects;  that  branch  of  theological  science 
which  pertains  to  the  history  or  conduct  of  ecclesiastical 
controversy. 

Pol'e-mist  (pSl'e-mTst),  re.     A  polemic.     [R.] 

Pol'e-mo'nl-a'ceous  (pol'e-mo'nT-a'shiis),  a.  (Bot.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  natural  order  of  plants  (Polemo- 
niacese),  which  includes  Polemonium,  Phlox,  Qilia,  and 
a  few  other  genera. 

II  Pol'e-mo'nl-um  (-mo'nT-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iroAe- 
f-iiviov  a  kind  of  plant.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  gamopet- 
alous  perennial  herbs,  including  the  Jacob's  ladder  and 
the  Greek  valerian. 

Po-lem'O-SCOpe  (p6-lSm'o-skop),  re.  [Gr.  wdAefios 
war  -|-  -scope :  cf.  F.  polemoscope.]  An  opera  glass  or 
field  glass  with  an  oblique  mirror  arranged  for  seeing 
objects  that  do  not  lie  directly  before  the  eye ;  —  called 
also  diagonal,  or  side,  opera  glass. 

Pol'e-my  (pol'e-my),  re.  [See  Polemic]  Warfare ; 
war  ;  hence,  contention ;  opposition.     [Obs.] 

II  Po-len'ta  (po-lgn't4),  re.  [It.,  fr.  L.  polenta  peeled 
barley.]  Pudding  made  of  Indian  meal ;  also,  porridge 
made  of  chestnut  meal.     [Italy] 

Pol'er  (pol'er),  re.     One  who  poles. 

Pol'er,  re.  An  extortioner.  See  Poller.  [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Pole'Star'  (pol'star'),  «.  1.  Polaris,  or  the  north  star. 
See  North  star,  under  North. 

2.  A  guide  or  director. 

Pole'wards  (pol'werdz),  adv.  Toward  a  pole  of  the 
earth.     "  The  regions  further  pototiards. "         Whewell. 

Pole'wlg  (pol'wTg),  re.  [Cf.  PoLLiwiG.]  (2'ooZ.)  The 
European  spotted  goby  (Gobius  minutus) ;  — called  also 
pollybait.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Po'ley  (po'ly),  re.    (Bot.)  See  Poly. 

Poley,  a.  Without  horns ;  polled.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
"ThatpoZey  heifer."  H.  Kingsley. 

Poll-a-nlte  (po'll-a-nit),  n.  [Gr.  n-oAiaiVeo^ai  to  be- 
come gray.]  (Min.)  Manganese  dioxide,  occurring  in 
tetragonal  crystals  nearly  as  hard  as  quartz. 

Pol'1-cate  (pSl'I-kat),  a.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Pollicatb. 

Po-Uce'  (po-les'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  politia  the  condition 
of  a  state,  government,  administration,  Gr.  n-oAiTcia,  fr. 
iroAiTcueij'  to  be  a  citizen,  to  govern  or  administer  a 
state,  f r.  n-oAi'-njs  citizen,  f r.  wdAis  city ;  akin  to  Skr.  pur, 
puri.  Cf.  Policy  polity,  Polity.]  1.  A  judicial  and 
executive  system,  for  the  government  of  a  city,  town,  or 
district,  for  the  preservation  of  rights,  order,  cleanliness, 
health,  etc.,  and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  pre- 
vention of  crime ;  the  administration  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  a  city,  incorporated  town,  or  borough. 

2.  That  which  concerns  the  order  of  the  community ; 
the  internal  regulation  of  a  state. 

3.  Tlie  organized  body  of  civil  officers  in  a  city,  town, 
or  district,  whose  particular  duties  are  the  preservation 
of  good  order,  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

4.  (Mil. )  Military  police,  the  body  of  soldiers  detailed 
to  preserve  civil  order  and  attend  to  sanitary  arrange- 
ments in  a  camp  or  garrison. 

6.  The  cleaning  of  a  camp  or  garrison,  or  the  state  of 
a  camp  as  to  cleanliness. 

Police  commissioner,  a  civil  ofllcer,  usually  one  of  a 
board,  commissioned  to  regulate  and  control  the  ap- 
pointment, duties,  and  discipline  of  the  police.  —  Police 
constable,  or  Police  officer,  a  policeman.  —  Police  court,  a 
minor  court  to  try  persons  brought  before  it  by  the  po- 
lice.—  Police  Inspector,  an  officer  of  police  ranking  next 
below  a,  superintendent.  —  Police  jury,  a  body  of  officers 
who  collectively  exercise  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases  of 
pohce,  as  levying  taxes,  etc. ;  —  so  called  in  Louisiana. 
liouvier.  —  Police  Justice,  or  Police  magistrate,  a  judge  of 
a  police  court. — Police  offenses  (Law),  minor  ofl'enses 
against  the  order  of  the  community,  of  which  a  police 
court  may  have  final  jurisdiction.  —  Police  station,  the 
headquarters  of  tlie  police,  or  of  a  section  of  tlu-m  ;  the 
place  where  the  police  assemble  for  orders,  and  to  which 
they  take  arrested  persons. 

Po-lice',  ('.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Policed  (-lest') ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  H.  Policing.]    1    To  keep  in  order  by  police. 

2.  (Mil.)  To  make  clean  ;  as,  to  police  a  camp. 

Po-Ucea'  (po-losf),  a.  Regulated  by  laws  for  the 
mainteiiaiu'O  of  peace  and  order,  enforced  by  organized 
adniiniatration.     "  AjJo/fVffc/ kingdom."  Howell. 

Po-lice'man  (po-los'mnn),  re.  /  pi.  Policemen  (-men). 
A  member  of  a  body  of  police ;  a  constable. 

Po-U'clal  (p4-llsh'al),  a.  Relating  to  the  police.   [/?.] 
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Pol'l-Clefl  (p511-sTd),  a.    Policed.     [06i.]        Bacon. 

Pol'l-cy  (p81'I-sy),  n.  ;  pi.  Policies  (-sTz).  [L.  poli- 
tia,  Gr.  TroAixeia :  of.  F.  police,  OF.  policie.  See  Po- 
UCE,  re.]    1.  Civil  polity.     [OJs.] 

2.  The  settled  method  by  which  the  government  and 
affairs  of  a  nation  are,  or  may  be,  administered ;  a  sys- 
tem of  public  or  official  administration,  as  designed  to 
promote  the  external  or  internal  prosperity,  of  a  state. 

3.  The  method  by  which  any  institution  is  adminis- 
tered ;  system  of  management ;  course. 

4.  Management  or  administration  based  on  temporal 
or  material  interest,  rather  than  on  principles  of  equity 
or  honor ;  hence,  worldly  wisdom  ;  dexterity  of  manage- 
ment ;  cunning ;  stratagem. 

6.  Prudence  or  wisdom  in  the  management  of  public 
and  private  affairs ;  wisdom  ;  sagacity ;  wit. 

The  very  policy  of  a  hostess,  finding  his  purse  so  far  above 
his  clothes,  Sid  detect  liim.  Fuller. 

6.  Motive ;  object ;  inducement,     [06i.] 

What  policy  have  you  to  bestow  a  benefit  where  it  is  counted 
en  injury  ?  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Syn.  —  See  Politt. 

Pol'l-cy,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  PoLioiED  (-std) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  PoLioYiNO.]  To  regulate  by  laws ;  to  reduce  to 
order.     [Ofo.]  "■  Policying  oi  cities."  Bacon. 

Pol'l-cy,  n.  [F.  police;  cf.  Pr.  polissia,  Sp.  pdliza, 
It.  pdlinea  ;  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  L.  pollex  thumb  (as 
being  used  in  pressing  the  seal),  in  LL.  also,  seal ;  or  cf. 
LL.  politicum,  polelicum,  polecticum,  L.  polyplychum, 
account  book,  register,  fr.  Gr.  ttoAutttuxos  having  many 
folds  or  leaves ;  7roA.vs  many  +  tvtvx'I  fold,  leaf,  from 
jm/Va-eii'  to  fold ;  or  cf.  LL.  apodixa  a  receipt.]  1.  A 
ticket  or  warrant  for  money  in  the  public  funds. 

2.  The  writing  or  instrument  iu  which  a  contract  of 
insurance  is  embodied  ;  an  instrument  in  writing  contain- 
ing the  terms  and  conditions  on  whioli  one  party  engages 
to  indemnify  another  against  loss  arising  from  certain 
hazards,  perils,  or  risks  to  which  his  person  or  property 
may  be  exposed.    See  Insurance. 

3.  A  method  of  gambling  by  betting  as  to  what  num- 
bers will  be  drawn  in  a  lottery ;  as,  to  play  policy. 

Interest  policy,  a  policy  that  shows  by  its  form  that  the 
assured  has  a  real,  substantial  interest  in  the  matter  in- 
sured. —  Open  policy,  one  in  which  the  value  of  tlie  goods 
or  property  insured  is  not  mentioned.  —  Policy  book,  a 
book  to  contain  a  record  of  insurance  policies.  —  Policy 
holder,  one  to  whom  an  insurance  policy  has  been  granted. 
—  Policy  shop,  a  gambling  place  where  one  may  bet  on  the 
numbers  wliicli  will  be  drawn  in  lotteries.  —  Valued  policy, 
one  iu  which  the  value  of  the  goods,  property,  or  interest 
insured  is  specified.  —  Wager  policy,  a  policy  that  shows 
on  the  face  of  it  that  the  contract  it  embodies  is  a 
pretended  insurance,  founded  on  an  ideal  risk,  where  the 
insured  has  no  interest  in  anything  insured. 

Fol'lng  (pol'ing),  n.  [From  Pole  a  stick.]  1.  The 
act  of  supporting  or  of  propelling  by  means  of  a  pole  or 
poles  ;  as,  the  poling  of  beans ;  the  poling  of  a  boat. 

2.  (Gardening)  The  operation  of  dispersing  worm 
oasts  over  the  walks  with  poles. 

3.  One  of  the  poles  or  planks  used  in  upholding  the 
side  earth  in  excavating  a  tunnel,  ditch,  etc. 

Pol'lsh  (pol'ish),  a.  [From  Pole  a  Polander.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Poland  or  its  inhabitants,  —n.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Poles. 

Pol'ish  (pSl'ish),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Polished  (-Isht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Polishing.]  [F.  polir,  L.  polire.  Cf. 
Polite,  -ish.]  1.  To  make  smooth  and  glossy,  usually 
by  friction ;  to  burnish ;  to  overspread  with  luster  ;  as,  to 
polish  glass,  marble,  metals,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  to  refine ;  to  wear  off  the  rudeness,  coarse- 
ness, or  rusticity  of ;  to  make  elegant  and  polite ;  as,  to 
polish  life  or  manners.  Milton. 

To  polish  off,  to  finish  completely,  as  an  adversary. 
[Slang]  W.  H.  Russell. 

Pol'ish,  V.  i.  To  become  smooth,  as  from  friction  ; 
to  receive  a  gloss ;  to  take  a  smooth  and  glossy  surface ; 
as,  steel  polishes  well.  Bacon. 

Pol'ish,  n.    1.  A  smooth,  glossy  surface,  usually  pro- 
duced by  friction  ;  a  gloss  or  luster. 
Another  prism  of  clearer  glass  and  better  polish.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Anything  used  to  produce  a  gloss. 

3.  Fig. :  Refinement ;  elegance  of  manners. 

This  Roman  polish  and  this  smooth  behavior.    Addison. 

Pol'lsh-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  polished. 

Pol'lShed  (-isht),  a.  Made  smooth  and  glossy,  as  by 
friction  ;  hence,  highly  finished  ;  refined ;  polite ;  as,  pol- 
ished plate  ;  polished  manners ;  polished  verse. 

Pol'lshed-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  polished. 

Pol'ish-er  (-ish-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pol- 
ishes ;  also,  that  which  is  used  in  polishing.        Addison. 

Pol'lsh-lng,  a.  &  n.  from  Polish. 

Polishing  Iron,  an  iron  burnisher ;  esp.,  a  small  smooth- 
ing iron  used  in  laundries.  —  Polishing  slate,  (a)  A  gray 
or  yellow  slate,  found  in  Bohemia  and  Auvergne,  and 
used  for  polishing  glass,  marble,  and  metals.  (6)  A  kind 
of  hone  or  whetstone ;  hone  slate.  —  Polishing  snake,  a 
tool  used  in  cleaning  lithographic  stones.  —  Polishing 
whetd,  a  wheel  or  disk  coated  with,  or  composed  of, 
abrading  material,  for  polishing  a  surface. 

Pol'lsh-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  polishing,  or  the 
state  of  being  polished.     [iJ.] 

Po-Ute'  (po-lif),  a.  [Compar.  Politer  (-er) ;  superl. 
Politest.]  [L.  poliius,  p.  p.  of  polire  to  polish :  cf.  F. 
poll.    Bee  Polish,  v.J    1.  Smooth ;  polished.     [06s.] 

Rays  of  light  falling  on  apotite  surface.    Sir  1.  Newton. 

2.  Smooth  and  refined  in  behavior  or  manners ;  well 
bred  ;  courteous  ;  complaisant ;  obliging ;  civU. 

He  marries,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  polite.       Pope. 

3.  Characterized  by  refinement,  or  a  high  degree  of 
finish  ;  as,  polite  literature.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Polished ;  refined ;  well  bred ;  courteous ;  affa- 
ble ;  mrbcne ;  civil ;  courtly ;  elegant ;  genteel. 

Po-lite',  ».  t.  T»  polish  ;  to  refine ;  to  render  polite. 
lObs.-]  Ray. 


Po-lltely  (po-lit'iy),  adv.  1.  In  a  polished  manner ; 
so  as  to  be  smooth  or  glossy.     \_Obs.']  Milton. 

2.  In  a  polite  manner  ;  with  politeness. 

Po-Ute'ness,  n.  1.  High  finish ;  smoothness ;  bur- 
nished elegance.     [i5.]  Evelyn. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  polite ;  refinement  of 
manners ;  urbanity ;  courteous  behavior ;  complaisance ; 
obliging  attentions. 

Syn.  —  Courtesy ;  good  breeding ;  refinement ;  urban- 
ity ;  courteousness ;  affability  ;  complaisance  ;  civility  ; 
gentility  ;  courtliness.  —  Politeness,  Couktest.  Polite- 
ness denotes  that  ease  and  gracefulness  of  manners  which 
first  sprung  up  in  cities,  connected  with  a  desire  to  please 
others  by  anticipating  their  wants  and  wishes,  and  studi- 
ously avoiding  whatever  might  give  them  pain.  Courtesy 
is,  etymologically,  the  politeness  of  courts.  It  displays 
itself  in  the  address  and  manners ;  it  is  shown  more  espe- 
cially in  receiving  and  entertaining  others,  and  is  a  union 
of  dignified  complaisance  and  kindness. 

II  Pol'l-tesse'  (E.  pSl'I-t6s' ;  F.  pS'lJ'tgs'),  n.  [F.] 
Politeness. 

Pol'1-tlc  (pSl'i-tTk),  a.  [L.  politicus  political,  Gr. 
TToAiTtKot  belonging  to  the  citizens  or  to  the  state,  fr. 
TToAiVij?  citizen :  cf.  F.  politique.  See  Police,  and  cf. 
Political.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  polity,  or  civil  gov- 
ernment ;  political ;  as,  the  body  politic.  See  under 
Body. 
He  with  his  people  made  all  bnlon* politic  body.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  promoting,  a  policy,  especially  a 
national  policy ;  well-devised ;  adapted  to  its  end,  wheth- 
er right  or  wrong  ;  —  said  of  things ;  as,  a.  politic  treaty. 
"  Enrich'd  viiVii politic  grave  counseL"  Shak. 

3.  Sagacious  in  promoting  a  policy ;  ingenious  in  devis- 
ing and  advancing  a  system  of  management ;  devoted  to 
a  scheme  or  system  rather  than  to  a  principle  ;  hence,  in 
a  good  sense,  wise ;  prudent ;  sagacious ;  and  in  a  bad 
sense,  artful ;  unscrupulous  ;  cunning  ;  —  said  of  persons. 

Politic  with  my  frieud,  smooth  with  mine  enemy.    Shak. 

Syn.  —  Wise  ;  prudent ;  sagacious ;  discreet ;  provi- 
dent ;  wary ;  artful ;  cunning. 

Pol'1-tlc,  n.     A  politician.     [Archaic']  Bacon 

Swiftly  the  politic  goes  ;  is  it  dark  ?  he  borrows  a  lantern  ; 

Slowly  the  statesman  and  sure,  guiding  his  feet  by  the  stars. 

Lowell. 

Po-llt'1-Cal  (po-lltl-kal),  a.  1.  Having,  or  conform- 
ing to,  a  settled  system  of  administration.  [iJ.]  "  A 
political  government."  Evelyn. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  public  policy,  or  to  politics  ;  re- 
lating to  affairs  of  state  or  administration ;  as,  a  polit- 
ical writer.    "  The  political  state  of  Europe."        Foley. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  party,  or  to  parties,  in  the 
state ;  as,  his  ^oKiica?  relations  were  with  the  Whigs. 

4.  Politic ;  wise  ;  also,  artful.  [Obs.]  Sterne. 
Political  economy,  that  branch  of  political  science  or 

philosophy  which  treats  of  the  sources,  and  methods  of 
production  and  preservation,  of  the  material  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  nations. 

Po-lit'1-cal-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  Zeal  or  party  spirit  in 
politics. 

Po-lit'1-cal-ly,  adv.     1.  In  a  political  manner. 

2.  Politicly;  artfully.     [Od«.]  KnoUes. 

Po-llt'1-oas'ter  (-kSs'ter),  re.  [Ci.lt.  polilicastro.']  A 
petty  politician ;  a  pretender  in  politics.  Milton. 

Pol'i-tl'Clan   (pSl'i-tlsh'an),   re.     [Cf.   F.  politicien.'] 

1.  One  versed  or  experienced  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment ;  one  devoted  to  politics ;  a  statesman. 

While  empiric  politicioMS  use  deceit.  Dryden. 

2.  One  primarily  devoted  to  his  own  advancement  in 
public  office,  or  to  the  success  of  a  political  party ;  — 
used  in  a  depreciatory  sense ;  one  addicted  or  attached 
to  politics  as  managed  by  parties  (see  Politics,  2) ;  a 
schemer ;  an  intriguer  ;  as,  a  mere  politician. 

Like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 

To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not.  Shak. 

The  politician  .  .  .  ready  to  do  anything  that  he  apprehends 
for  his  advantage.  South. 

Pol'l-tl'clan,  a.  Cunning ;  using  artifice ;  politic  ; 
artful.     "■  DX-Tneuning politician  lords."  Milton. 

Po-lit'i-cist  (po-lTt'T-sIst),  Ji.   A  political  writer.    [iJ.] 

Pol'i-tlc-ly  (p51'i-tik-ly),  adv.  In  a  politic  manner ; 
sagaciously ;  shrewdly ;  artfully.  Pope. 

Pol'1-tlCS  (-tiks),  re.  [Cf.  F.  politique,  Gr.  jroAirtK^ 
(sc.  eTTio-Tiifij)).  See  Politic]  1.  The  science  of  govern- 
ment; that  part  of  ethics  which  has  to  do  with  the 
regulation  and  government  of  a  nation  or  state,  the  pres- 
ervation of  its  safety,  peace,  and  prosperity,  the  defense 
of  its  existence  and  rights  against  foreign  control  or  con- 
quest, the  augmentation  of  its  strength  and  resources, 
and  the  protection  of  its  citizens  in  their  rights,  with  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  their  morals. 

2.  The  management  of  a  political  party ;  the  conduct 
and  contests  of  parties  with  reference  to  political  meas- 
ures or  the  administration  of  public  affairs ;  the  advance- 
ment of  candidates  to  office ;  in  a  bad  sense,  artful  or 
dishonest  management  to  secure  the  success  of  political 
candidates  or  parties  ;  political  trickery. 

When  we  say  that  two  men  are  talking  politics,  we  often 
mean  that  they  are  wrangling  about  some  mere  party  question. 

P.  Jl .  Robertson. 

Pol'1-tlze  (p81'i-t!z),  V.  i.  To  play  the  politician ;  to 
dispute  as  politicians  do.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Pol'1-ture  (-tiir ;  135),  re.  [L.  politura,  fr.  polire  to 
polish.     See  Polish,  t'.]    Pohsh;  gloss.    [06s.]    Donne. 

Pol'l-ty  (-ty),  re.  /  pi.  Polities  (-tiz).  [L.  politia,  Gr. 
noKneia :  cf.  F.  politie.  See  1st  Policy,  Police.]  1.  The 
form  or  constitution  of  the  civil  government  of  a  Eation 
or  state;  the  framework  or  organization  by  which  the 
various  departments  of  government  are  combined  into  a 
systematic  whole.  Blackstone.    Hooker. 

2.  Hence  :  The  form  or  constitution  by  which  any  in- 
stitution is  organized  ;  the  recognized  principles  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  any  human  institution. 

Nor  is  it  possible  that  any  form  of  polity,  much  less  polity 
ecclesiastical,  should  be  good,  unless  God  himself  be  author  of 
it.  Hooker. 


3.  Policy;  art;  management.     [06s.]         B.  Jonsen. 

Syn.  —  Policy.  —  Polity,  Policy.  These  two  words 
were  originally  the  same.  Polity  is  now  confined  to  the 
structure  of  a  government ;  as,  civil  or  ecclesiastical  pol- 
ity ;  while  policy  is  applied  to  the  scheme  of  management 
of  pubhc  affairs  with  reference  to  some  aim  or  result ;  as, 
foreign  or  domestic  policy.  Policy  has  the  further  sense 
of  skillful  or  cunning  management. 

Po-lltz'er-1-za'tion  (po-ltts'er-I-za'shiin),  n.  {3fed.) 
The  act  of  inflating  the  middle  ear  by  blowing  air  up  the 
nose  during  the  act  of  swallowing;  —  so  called  from 
Prof.  Politzer  of  Vienna,  who  first  practiced  it. 

Pol'lve  (pSllv),  re.    A  pulley.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Polta  (pol'ka),  re.  [Pol.  Polka  a  Polish  woman :  cf. 
F.  &  G.  polka.']  1.  A  dance  of  Polish  origin,  but  now 
common  everywhere.  It  is  performed  by  two  persons 
in  common  time. 

2.  {3Ius.)  A  lively  Bohemian  or  Polish  dance  tune  in 
2-4  measure,  with  the  third  quaver  accented. 

Folka  Jacket,  a  kind  of  knit  jacket  worn  by  women. 

Poll  (p51),  re.  [From  Polly,  the  proper  name.]  A  par- 
rot ;  —  familiarly  so  called. 

Poll,  n.  [Gr.  oi  TroAAoi  the  many,  the  rabble.]  One 
who  does  not  try  for  honors,  but  is  content  to  take  a  de- 
gree merely  ;  a  passman.    [Cambridge  Univ.,  Enff.] 

Poll  (pol),  re.  [Akin  to  LG.  polle  the  head,  the  crest 
of  a  bird,  the  top  of  a  tree,  OD.  pol,  polle,  Dan.  puld  the 
crown  of  a  hat.]  1.  The  head ;  the  back  part  of  the 
head.     "  All  flaxen  was  his  poll."  Shak. 

2.  A  number  or  aggregate  of  heads ;  a  list  or  register 
of  heads  or  individu^s. 

We  are  the  greater  po??,  and  in  true  fear 
They  gave  us  our  demands.  Shak. 

The  muster  file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon  my  life,  amounts  not 
to  fifteen  thousand  po?^  Shak. 

3.  Specifically,  the  register  of  the  names  of  electors 
who  may  vote  in  an  election. 

4.  The  casting  or  recording  of  the  votes  of  registered 
electors ;  as,  the  close  of  the  poll. 

All  soldiers  quartered  in  the  place  are  to  remove,  .  .  .  and  not 
to  return  till  one  day  after  the  poll  is  ended.  Blackstone, 

6.  pi.  The  place  where  the  votes  are  cast  or  recorded ; 
as,  to  go  to  the  polls. 

6.  The  broad  end  of  a  hammer ;  the  but  of  an  ax. 

7.  (.Z'ooi.)  The  European  chub.    See  Pollard,  3  (a). 
Poll  book,  a  register  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  an 

election.  —  Poll  evil  (Fai:),  an  inflammatory  swelling  or 
abscess  on  a  horse's  head,  confined  beneath  the  great 
ligament  of  the  neck.  —  Poll  ^ici.  (Mining),  a  pole  having 
a  heavy  spike  on  the  end,  forming  a  kind  of  crowbar.  — 
Poll  tax,  a  tax  levied  by  the  head,  or  poll ;  a  capitation  tax. 

Poll,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Polled  (pold) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  PoLLiNO.]  1.  To  remove  the  poll  or  head  of;  hence, 
to  remove  the  top  or  end  of ;  to  clip ;  to  lop ;  to  shear  j 
as,  to  poll  the  head  ;  to  poll  a  tree. 

When  he  [Absalom]  polled  his  head.     2  Sam.  xiv.  26. 

His  death  did  so  grieve  them  that  they  j^olled  themselves ; 
they  clipped  off  their  horse  and  mule's  hairs.  Sir  T.  North, 

2.  To  cut  off ;  to  remove  by  clipping,  shearing,  etc. ; 
to  mow  or  crop  ;  — sometimes  with  off;  as,  to  poll  the 
hair ;  to  poll  wool ;  to  poll  grass. 

Who,  as  he  polled  off  his  dart's  head,  so  sure  he  had  decreed 
That  all  the  counsels  of  their  war  he  would  jjoll  off  like  it. 

Chapman. 

3.  To  extort  from  ;  to  plunder ;  to  strip.     [06s.] 

Vfhich  polls  and  pills  the  poor  in  piteous  wise.    Spenser. 

4.  To  impose  a  tax  upon.     [06s.] 

5.  To  pay  as  one's  personal  tax. 

The  man  thatpolled  but  twelve  pence  for  hie  head.   Dryden. 

6.  To  enter,  as  polls  or  persons,  in  a  list  or  register ; 
to  enroll,  esp.  for  purposes  of  taxation ;  to  enumerate 
one  by  one. 

Polling  the  reformed  churches  whether  they  equalize  in  num. 
ber  those  of  his  three  kingdoms.  Milton. 

7.  To  register  or  deposit,  as  a  vote ;  to  elicit  or  call 
forth,  as  votes  or  voters  ;  as,  he  polled  a  hundred  votes 
more  than  his  opponent. 

And  poll  for  points  of  faith  his  trusty  vote.       Tickell. 

8.  {Law)  To  cut  or  shave  smooth  or  even ;  to  cut  in  a 
straight  line  without  indentation  ;  as,  a  polled  deed.  See 
Deed  poll.  Burrill. 

To  poll  a  jury,  to  call  upon  each  member  of  the  jury  to 
answer  individually  as  to  his  concurrence  in  a  verdict 
which  has  been  rendered. 

Poll,  V.  i.    To  vote  at  an  election.  Beaconsfield. 

Poiaack  (pol'lak),  re.  [Cf.  G.  &  D.  pollack,  and  Gael. 
pollag  a  little  pool,  a  sort  of  fish.]  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  marine 
gadoid  food  fish  of  Europe  {Pollachius  virens).  Called 
also  greenfish,  greenling,  laii,  leet,  lob,  lythe,  and  whit- 
ing pollack.     (6)  The  American  pollock ;  the  coalfish. 

Poll'age  (pol'aj),  re.  A  head  or  poll  tax  ;  hence,  ex- 
tortion.    [06s.]  Foxe. 

Pol'lan  (pol'lan),  re.  [Cf.  Gael,  pollag  a  kind  of  fish.] 
{Zo'dl.)  A  lake  whitefish  (Coregonus  pollan),  native  of 
Ireland.     In  appearance  it  resembles  a  herring. 

Pol'lard  (pol'lerd),  re.  [From  Poll  the  head.]  1.  A 
tree  having  its  top  cut  off  at  some  height  above  the 
ground,  that  it  may  throw  out  branches.  Pennant. 

2.  A  clipped  coin;  also,  a  counterfeit.  [06s.]  Camden. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  fi^h,  the  chub.  (6)  A  stag  that  has 
cast  its  antlers,    (c)  A  hornless  animal  (cow  or  sheep). 

Pol'lard,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Pollarded  ;  p.pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Pollarding.]  To  lop  the  tops  of ,  as  tree. • ;  to  poll; 
as,  to  pollard  willows.  Evelyn. 

Poll'ax'  (pol'aks'),  re.    A  poleax.     [06s,j      Chaucer. 

Polled  (pold),  a.  Deprived  of  a  poll,  or  of  something 
belonging  to  the  poll.  Specifically ;  (a)  Lopped ;  —  said 
of  trees  having  their  tops  cut  off.  (6)  Cropped ;  hence, 
bald;  —  said  of  a  person.  "The  jooHed  bachelor."  Beau. 
&  Fl.  (c)  Having  east  the  antlers  ;  —  said  of  a  stag,  {d) 
Without  horns ;  as,  polled  cattle  ;  polled  sheep. 

Pol'len  (pol'len),  re.  [L.  pollen  fine  flour,  fine  dust; 
cf.  Gr.  TTaK;\.]     1.  Pine  bran  or  flour.     [06s.]       Bailey. 
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2.  (Bot.)  The  fecundating  dustlike  cells  of  the  anthers 
of  flowers.    See  Flowek,  and  Illust.  of  Filament. 

Pollen  grain  (Bot.),  a  particle  or  cell  of  pollen.  —  Pollen 
mass,  a  poUinium.  Gray.  —  Pollen  sac,  a  compartment  of 
an  antlier  containing  pollen,  —  usually  there  are  four  in 
each  anther.  —  Pollen  tube,  a  slender  tube  which  issues 
from  the  pollen  grain  on  its  contact  with  the  stigma, 
which  it  penetrates,  thus  conveying,  it  is  supposed,  the 
fecundating  matter  of  the  grain  to  the  ovule. 

Pol'len-a'rl-OUS  (p51'lgn-a'ri-us),  a.  Consisting  of 
meal  or  pollen. 

Pol'lened  (-ISnd),  a.   Covered  with  pollen.  Tennyson. 

Pol'len-il'er-ous  (-If'er-us),  a.  \_Pollen  +  -ferous.'] 
{Bot.)  Producing  pollen  ;  polliniferous. 

Pol'len-lB  (-Tn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pollenine.']  {Chem.)  A 
substance  found  in  the  pollen  of  certain  plants,     [i?.] 

Pol'len-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  j>.  Pollenized 
(-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pollenizino  (-i'zing).]  To  sup- 
ply with  pollen ;  to  impregnate  with  pollen. 

PoU'er  (pol'er),  n.  [From  Poll.]  One  who  polls  ; 
specifically :  (a)  One  who  polls  or  lops  trees.  (6)  One 
who  polls  or  cuts  hair ;  a  barber.  [-K.]  (c)  One  who 
extorts  or  plunders.  [Ofts.]  Bacon,  (d)  One  who  regis- 
ters voters,  or  one  who  enters  his  name  as  a  voter. 

II  Pollex  (p81'lBks),  re. ;  pi.  Pollices  (-It-sez).  [L., 
the  thumb.]  (Anat.)  The  first,  or  preaxial,  digit  of  the 
fore  limb,  corresponding  to  the  hallux  in  the  hind  limb  ; 
the  thumb.  In  birds,  the  poUex  is  the  joint  which  bears 
the  bastard  wing. 

Pol'Ii-cate  (-li-kat),  a.  [L.  pollex,  poUicis,  a  thumb.] 
{Zo'ol.)  Having  a  curved  projection  or  spine  on  the  in- 
ner side  of  a  leg  joint ;  —  said  of  insects. 

Pol-Uc'l-ta'Uon  (pSl-lits'i-ta'shun),  re.  [L.  polHcita- 
tio,  fr.  pollicitari  to  promise,  v.  intens.  fr.  polliceri  to 
promise  ;  cf.  F.  pollicitation.'}  1.  A  voluntary  engage- 
ment, or  a  paper  containing  it ;  a  promise.     Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  (Roman  Law)  A  promise  without  mutuality ;  a 
promise  which  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  person  to 
Vphom  it  is  made.  Bouvier. 

Pol'U-nate  (p51'li-nat),  a.    (Zool.)  PoUinose. 

Pol'li-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  (Bot.)  To  apply  pollen  to  (a 
stigma).  —  Pol'll-na'tion  (-na'shiln),  re.     (Bot.) 

II  Pol-Iinc'tor  (pol-lTnk'tSr),  re.  [L.,  fr.  pollingere.'] 
(Bom.  Antiq.)  One  who  prepared  corpses  for  the  funeral. 

Poll'ing  (pol'Tng),  n.  [See  Poll  the  head.]  X.  The 
act  of  topping,  lopping,  or  cropping,  as  trees  or  hedges. 

2.  Plunder,  or  extortion.     [06s.]  E.  Hall. 

3.  The  act  of  voting,  or  of  registering  a  vote. 
Polling  booth,  a  temporary  structure  where  the  voting 

at  an  election  is  done ;  a  poUing  place. 

Pol'Il-nlf'er-OUS  (pbl'll-ntfer-iis),  a.  [L.  pollen, 
-inis,  pollen  -|-  -ferous:  cf.  F.  polUnifire.l  (Bot.)  Pro- 
ducing pollen  ;  poUeniferous. 

II  Pol-lln'l-um  (pol-lin'i-um),  re.  /  pi.  Pollinu.  (-a). 
[NL.  See  Pollen.]  (Bot.)  A  coherent  mass  of  pollen, 
as  in  the  milkweed  and  most  orchids. 

PolTI-noso'  (pSl'lI-nos'),  a.  [L.  pollen,  -inis,  dust.] 
(Zool.)  Having  the  surface  covered  with  a  fine  yellow 
dust,  like  poUen. 

Poiai-wlg  (pSnt-wTg),  \n.   lOE. polwigle.  Cf.  Poll 

Pol'11-wog  (p81'lT-w5g),  )  head,  and  Wiggle.]  (Zo- 
ol.) A  tadpole  ;  — called  alsopurwiggy  and  porwigle. 

Pollock  (polluk),  re.  [See  Pollack.]  (ZoSl.)  A 
marine  gadoid  fish  (Pollachius  carbonarius),  native  both 
of  the  European  and  American  coasts.  It  is  allied  to  the 
cod,  and  like  it  is  salted  and  dried.  In  England  it  is 
called  coalfish,  lob,  podley,  podling,  pollack,  etc. 
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Ponn-clte  (pSl'lii-sit),  re.  [See  Pollux,  and  4th  Cas- 
tor.] (Min.)  A  colorless  transparent  mineral,  resem- 
bling quartz,  occurring  with  castor  or  castorite  on  the 
island  of  Elba.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  csesia. 
Called  also  pollux. 

Pol-lutC  (p51-lut'),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Polluted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Polluting.]  [L.  pollutus,  p.  p.  of  polluere  to 
defile,  to  pollute,  from  a  prep,  appearing  only  in  comp.  + 
luere  to  wash.  See  Position,  Late.]  1.  To  make  foul, 
impure,  or  unclean ;  to  defile  ;  to  taint ;  to  soil ;  to  des- 
ecrate ; — used  of  physical  or  moral  defilement. 

The  land  was  polluted  with  blood.       Ps.  cvi.  38. 
Wickedness  . . .  hath  polluted  the  whole  earth.    2  Esd.  xv.  6. 

2.  To  violate  sexually ;  to  debauch  ;  to  dishonor. 

3.  (Jewish  Law)  To  render  ceremonially  unclean ;  to 
disqualify  or  unfit  for  sacred  use  or  service,  or  for  social 

•  intercourse. 

Neither  shall  ye  pollute  the  holy  things  of  the  children  of 

Israel,  lest  ye  die.  JV^wm.  xviii.  32. 

They  have  polluted  themselves  with  blood.    Lam.  iv.  14. 

Syn.  — To  defile;  soil;  contaminate;  corrupt;  taint, 

vitiate ;  debauch  ;  dishonor ;  ravish. 

,     Pol-lute',  a.    [L.  pollutus.']    Polluted.   [.K.]  Milton. 

Pol-lut'ed,  'J.  Defiled ;  made  unclean  or  impure  ;  de- 
bauched. —  Po^lut'od-ly,  adv.  —  Pol-lut'ed-ness,  n. 

Pol-lnt'er(-t  0,  n.    One  who  pollutes.  Dryden. 

Pol-Iutlnp:  '■  Adapted  or  tending  to  pollute  ;  caus- 
ing defilf.riinivi.  ot  pollution.  —  Pol-lut'ing-ly,  adv. 

Pol-lU'Uon  (plUu'shtin),  re.  [L.  polluiio  :  cf.  F.  pol- 
lution.} 1.  T!te  act  of  polluting,  or  the  state  of  being 
polluted  (in  any  j  nse  of  the  verb) ;  defilement ;  unclean- 
ne^s;  iii.purity. 

2.  (M'ld.)  The  3n..iHsioii  of  semen,  or  sperm,  at  other 
times  than  in  sexual  intercourse.  Dunglison. 

II  Pollux  (pSl'l'ikcj  n.  [L.,  the  twin  brother  of  Cas- 
tor; also,  the  conitelluticn.]    1.  (Asiron.)  A  fixed  star 


of  the  second  magnitude,  in  the  constellation  Gemini. 
Cf.  3d  Castor. 

2.  (Min.)  Same  as  Follucite. 

Polly  (pSl'ly),  n.  A  woman's  name  ;  also,  a  popular 
name  for  a  parrot. 

Polly-WO^  (-li-wSg),  n.   (Zool.)  A  poUiwig. 

Po'lO  (po'lo),  n.  [Of  Eastern  origin ;  —  properly,  the 
ball  used  in  the  game.]  1.  A  game  of  ball  of  Eastern 
origin,  resembling  hockey,  with  the  players  on  horseback. 

2 .  A  similar  game  played  on  the  ice,  or  on  a  prepared 
floor,  by  players  wearing  skates. 

Po'lO-nalse'  (po'lo-naz'),  a.  [F.  polonais,  polonaise, 
Polish.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Poles,  or  to  Poland. 
[Written  also  Polonese.'\ 

PO'lO-nalse'  (po'lo-naz' ;  277),  n.  [Written  also  Po- 
lonese  and  Polonaise.']    1.  The  Polish  language. 

2.  An  article  of  dress  for  women,  consisting  of  a  body 
and  an  outer  skirt  in  one  piece. 

3.  (Mus.)  A  stately  Polish  dance  tune,  in  3-4  measure, 
beginning  always  on  the  first  beat  with  a  quaver  fol- 
lowed by  a  crotchet,  and  closing  on  the  third  beat  after  a 
strong  accent  on  the  second  beat ;  also,  a  dance  adapted 
to  such  music  ;  a  i>olacca. 

Po'lO-nese'  (-nez'  or  -nes'),  a.  &  re.     See  Polonaise. 

Po-lo'ny  (po-lo'ni^),  n.  [Prob.  corrupt,  fr.  Bologna.] 
A  kind  of  sausage  made  of  meat  partly  cooked. 

Pol'ron  (pol'riin),  re.     See  Pauldron. 

Polt  (polt),  re.  [Cf.  E.  pelt,  L.  pultare  to  beat,  strike.] 
A  blow  or  thump.    Halliwell.  —  a.    Distorted. 

Polt  foot,  a  distorted  foot.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Polt'-fOOt'    (polt'-fd6t'},  )  a.   Having  a  distorted  foot, 

Polt'-j00t'«d  (-fdSt'gd), )     or  a  clubfoot  or  clubfeet. 

B.  Jonson. 

Pol-troon'  (p51-troon'),  re.  [P.  poltron,  from  It.  pol- 
trone  an  idle  fellow,  sluggard,  coward,  ^oHj'o  idle,  lazy, 
also,  bed,  fr.  OHG.  polstar,  bolstar,  cushion,  G.  polster, 
akin  to  E.  bolster.  See  Bolster.]  An  arrant  coward  ; 
a  dastard ;  a  craven  ;  a  mean-spirited  wretch.         Shak. 

Pol-troon',  a.    Base  ;  vile ;  contemptible ;  cowardly. 

Pol-troon'er-y  (-er-y),  ».  [F.  poltronnerie ;  cf.  It. 
poltroneria.]    Cowardice ;  want  of  spirit ;  pusillanimity. 

Pol-troon'ish,  a.    Resembling  a  poltroon ;  cowardly. 

Pol've-rlne  (p51've-rin),  re.  [It.  polverino,  fr.  polvere 
dust,  L.  pulvis,  -veris.  See  Powder.]  Glassmaker's 
ashes ;  a  kind  of  potash  or  pearlash,  brought  from  the  Le- 
vant and  Syria,  —  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  glass. 

Pol'wlg  (pSl'wTg),  re.    (^ooi.)  A  polliwig.    Holland. 

Pol'y-  (pBlT-).  [See  Full,  a.]  A  combining  form  or 
prefix  from  Gr.  7roAv'9,  many ;  as,  polygon,  a  figure  of 
many  angles ;  polyaXomic,  having  many  atoms ;  poly- 
chord,  polyconic. 

Po'ly  (po'iy),  re.  [L.  polium,  the  name  of  a  plant, 
perhaps  Teucrium  polium,  Gr.  iroKiov.]  (Bot.)  A  whit- 
ish woolly  plant  (Teucrium  Polium)  of  the  order  Labi- 
atx,  found  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region.  The 
name,  with  sundry  prefixes,  is  sometimes  given  to  other 
related  species  of  the  same  genus.     [Spelt  alsopoley.] 

Poly  mountain.    See  Polt-mountain,  in  Vocabulary. 

Pol'y-ac'ld  (pol'i-Ss'Td),  a.  IPoly- -{- acid.]  (Chem.) 
Capable  of  neutralizing,  or  of  combining  with,  several 
molecules  of  a  monobasic  acid ;  having  more  than  one 
hydrogen  atom  capable  of  being  replaced  by  acid  radi- 
cals ;  —  said  of  certain  bases ;  as,  calcium  hydrate  and 
glycerin  are  polyacid  bases. 

Pol'y-a-COUS'Uo  (-a-kous'tTk  or  -kSos'ttk),  a.  IPoly- 
+  acoustic:  cf.  F.  polyacoustique.]  Multiplying  or  mag- 
nifying sound.  —  re.     A  polyacoustic  instrument. 

Pol'y-a-cous'tios  (-tTks),  re.  The  art  of  multiplying 
or  magnifying  sounds. 

II  Pol'y-a'cron  (-a'krSn),  n. ;  pi.  Polyacra  (-kr4),  E. 
Polyacrons  (-krSnz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ttoAi/s  many  -|-  axpov 
summit.]  (Geom.)  A  solid  having  many  summits  or  an- 
gular points ;  a  polyhedron. 

II  Pol'y-ac-tln'i-a  (-3k-tln'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Poly-,  and  Actinia.]  (Zool.)  An  old  name  for  those 
Anthozoa  which,  like  the  actinias,  have  numerous  sim- 

T)l6  fj6rit/£LCl6S 

II  Pol'y-a-del'phi-a  (-a-del'fi-a,),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
iroAus  many  +  aSe\4>6';  brother.]  (Bot.)  A  Linnsean  class 
of  plants  having  stamens  united  in  three  or  more  bodies 
or  bundles  by  the  filaments. 

Pol'y-a-del'phi-an  (-an), )  a.     (Bot.)    Belonging    to 

Pol'y-a-del'phous  (-f  iis),  )  the  class  Polyadelphia ; 
having  stamens  united  in  three  or  more  bundles. 

II  Pol'y-an'dri-a  (-Sn'dri-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Poly- 
andry.] (Bot.)  A  Linnsean  class  of  monoclinous  or  her- 
maphrodite plants,  having  many  stamens,  or  any  number 
above  twenty,  inserted  in  the  receptacle. 

Pol'y-an'drl-an  (-an),  a.    (Bot.)  Polyandrous. 

Pol'y-ail'drlc(-drik),a.  IGi.  F.  polyandrique.]  Per- 
taining to,  or  characterized  by,  polyandry ;  mating  with 
several  males.     "  Polyandric  societies."        H.Spencer. 

Pol'y-an'drous  (-drBs),  a.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to  the 
class  Polyandria ;  having  many  stamens,  or  any  number 
above  twenty,  inserted  in  the  receptacle. 

Pol'y-an'dry  (-dry),  re.  IPoly-  -\-  Gr.  avrip,  ivSpoj, 
man,  male :  cf.  F.  polyandrie.]  The  possession  by  a 
woman  of  more  than  one  husband  at  the  same  time ;  — 
contrasted  with  monandry. 

11^="  In  law,  this  falls  under  the  head  of  polygamy. 

Pol'y-an'thUS  (-Sn'thiSs),  re.  ;  pi.  Polyanthuses  (-6z). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iroKvavBo^  rich  in  flowers ;  iroAus  many  -j- 
di/So!  flower.]  [Written  also  poZyare/Aoi.]  (Bot.)  (a)'S\\e 
oxlip.  So  called  because  the  peduncle  bears  a  many- 
flowered  umbel.  See  Oxlip.  (b)  A  bulbous  flowering 
plant  of  the  genus  Narcissus  (N.  Tazetla,  or  N.  polyan- 
thus of  some  authors).    See  Illust.  of  Narcissus. 

Pol'y-ar'chlSt  (-iir'ktst),  «.  One  who  advocates  poly- 
archy ;  —  opposed  to  monarchist.  Cudworlh. 

Pol'y-ar'chy  (-kj?),  n.  IPoly-  -f  -archy  :  cf .  F.  poly- 
archie.  Cf.  PoLAROHY.]  A  government  by  many  per- 
sons, of  whatever  order  or  class.  Cudworth. 


Pol'y-a-tom'lc  (p81'T-a-t5m1k),  a.  IPoly-  -f  atomic.'] 
(Chem.)  (a)  Having  more  than  one  atom  in  the  mole- 
cule ;  consisting  of  several  atoms.  (6)  Having  a  valence 
greater  than  one.     lObs.] 

Pol'y-au-tOg'ra-phy  (-a-tSg'ra-fj?),  n.  IPoly-  -f  ail- 
tography.]  The  act  or  practice  of  multiplying  copies  of 
one's  own  handwriting,  or  of  manuscripts,  by  printing 
from  stone,  —  a  species  of  lithography. 

Pol'y-ba'Sic  (-ba'slk),  a.  IPoly-  -{-  basic.)  (Chem.) 
Capable  of  neutralizing,  or  of  combining  with,  several 
molecules  of  a  monacid  base  ;  having  several  hydrogen 
atoms  capable  of  being  replaced  by  basic  radicals  ;  —  said 
of  certain  acids ;  as,  sulphuric  acid  is  polybasic. 

Pol'y-ba'site  (-ba'slt),  n.  [See  Polybasic]  (Min.) 
An  iron-black  ore  of  silver,  consisting  of  silver,  sulphur, 
and  antimony,  with  some  copper  and  arsenic. 

II  Pol'y-bran'cM-a  (pSl'I-brSn'ki-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Poly-,  and  Branchia.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  division  of 
Nudibranchiata  includ- 
ing those  which  have 
nvraierous  branchiae  on 
the  back. 

P  0 1'y-b  r  o'm  i  d  e 

(-bro'mid  or  -mid),  n.     One  of  the  Polybranchia  {Doto). 
IPoly-  -\-  bromide.]     (Chem.)   A  bromide  containing 
more  than  one  atom  of  bromine  in  the  molecule. 

Pol'y-car'pel-la-ry  (-kar'pSl-la-rJ),  a.  (Bot.)  Com- 
posed of  several  or  numerous  carpels;  —  said  of  such 
fruits  as  the  orange. 

Pol'y-car'pic  (-kar'pik), )  a.     IPoly-  -f-  Gr.  Kopirot 

Pol'y-car'pous  (-pQs),  )  fruit.]  (Bot.)  (a)  Bear- 
ing fruit  repeatedly,  or  year  after  year.  (6)  Having 
several  pistils  in  one  flower. 

(I  Pol'y-ChaB'ta  (-ke'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  ttoAvs 
many -f  j^atTTj  hair.]  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  two  principal 
groups  of  Chaetopoda.  It  includes  those  that  have 
prominent  parapodia  and  fascicles  of  setse.  See  JllusL 
under  Parapodia. 

Pol'y-ChlO'rlde  (-klo'rtd  or  -rid),  re.  IPoly-  -j-  chlo- 
ride.] (Chem.)  A  chloride  containing  more  than  one 
atom  of  chlorine  in  the  molecule. 

Pol'y-clWEr'a-ny  (-kgr'a-nj),  n.  [Gr.  noKvKoipavCri, 
fr.  TToAuKoipafos  wide-ruling.]  A  government  by  many 
chiefs,  princes,  or  rulers.    [OJs.]  Cudworth. 

Pol'y-Chord  (p51'i-k6rd),  a.  [Gr.  jr-oAu'xopSos  ;  n-oAus 
many  4-  x'>P^'n  string,  cord.]     Having  many  strings. 

Pol'y-Chord,  re.  (Mus.)  (a)  A  musical  instrument 
of  ten  strings,  (b)  An  apparatus  for  coupling  two  octave 
notes,  capable  of  being  attached  to  a  keyed  instrument. 

Pol'y-ohrest  (-krest),  re.  [Gr.  TroAvxPlfrros  useful  for 
many  purposes ;  iroAvs  many  -|-  x/")<''™s  useful,  fr.  xP^- 
crSat  to  use  :  cf.  F.  polychreste.]  (Med.)  A  medicine  that 
serves  for  many  uses,  or  that  cures  many  diseases.  lObs.] 

Polychrest  salt  (Old  Med.  Chem.),  potassium  sulphate, 
specifically  obtained  by  fusing  niter  with  sulphur. 

Pol'y-ciuro-lsm  (-kr6-Tz'm),  n.  IPoly-  -\-  Gr.  xP"'" 
color.]    Same  as  Pleochroism. 

Pol'y-chro-ite  (-it),  re.  IPoly-  -\-  Gr.  xpoa  color :  cf. 
F.  polychrdite.]  (Chem.)  The  coloring  matter  of  saf- 
fron ;  —  formerly  so  called  because  of  the  change  of 
color  on  treatment  with  certain  acids;  —  called  also 
crocin,  and  safranin. 

Pol'y-chro'mate  (-kro'mtt),  re.  [See  Polychhomic] 
(Chem.)  A  salt  of  a  poly  chromic  acid. 

Pol'y-Chro'mate,  re.  [See  Polychromatic]  (Chem.) 
A  compound  which  exhibits,  or  from  which  may  be  pre- 
pared, a  variety  of  colors,  as  certain  solutions  derived 
from  vegetables,  which  display  colors  by  fluorescence. 

Pol'y-chro-mat'lc  (-kro-mSt'ik),  a.  IPoly-  -f  chro- 
matic]   Showing  a  variety,  or  a  change,  of  colors. 

Polychromatic  acid  (Old  Chem.),  a  substance  obtained 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  aloes. 

Pol'y-Chrome  (-krom),  n.  IPoly-  +  Gr.  xP^M-a  color.] 
(Chem.)  Esculin  ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  its  fluores- 
cent solutions.     IB.] 

Pol'y-Chrome,  a.  [Cf.  F.  polychrome.]  Executed 
in  the  manner  of  polychromy  ;  as,  polychrome  printing. 

Pol'y-chro'mlo  (-kro'mtk),  a.  \_Poly-  •\-  (sense  1)  Gr. 
XpSilxa,  or  (sense  2)  chromic]     1.  Polychromatic. 

2.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  any  one  of 
several  acids  (known  only  in  their  salts)  which  contain 
more  than  one  atom  of  chromium. 

Pol'y-Chro'mous  (-mus),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  poly- 
chromy ;  many-colored ;  polychromatic. 

Pol'y-chro'my  (-mj),  n.  IPoly-  -{■  Gr.  xP^f-'^  color.] 
(Anc  Art)  The  art  or  practice  of  combining  different 
colors,  especially  brilliant  ones,  in  an  artistic  way. 

Pol'y-Chro'ni-OUS  (-kro'ni-iSs),  a.  IPoly-  -f  Gr.  vpo- 
vioi  for  a  long  time,  xpows  time.]  Enduring  through  a 
long  time ;  chronic. 

Pol'y-clln'ic  (p51'if-klin'Tk),  n.  IPoly-  -f-  clinic.'] 
(Med.)  A  clinic  in  which  diseases  of  many  sorts  are 
treated ;  especially,  an  institution  in  which  clinical  in- 
struction is  given  in  all  kinds  of  disease. 

Pol'y-con'lo  (-kSn'Ik),  a.  IPoly-  -\-  conic)  Pertain- 
ing te,  «r  based  upon,  many  cones. 

P«ly«onie  proJectUn  (Map  Makino),  a  projsction  of  the 
earth's  surface,  or  any  portion  thereof,  by  which  each 
narrow  zone  is  projected  upon  a  conical  surface  that 
touches  the  spliere  along  this  zone,  the  conical  surface 
being  tlieu  unrolled.  Tliis  projection  differs  from  co)}ic 
projection  in  that  tlie  latter  assumes  but  one  cone  for 
file  whole  map.  Polyconic  projection  is  that  in  use  in 
the  United  States  coast  and  geodetic  survey. 

Pol'y-cot'y-le'don  (pBl'I-kSt'I-le'diin),  n.  IPoly-  -f 
colyledon:  cf.  F.  polycolylidonc]  (Bot.)  A  plant  that 
has  many,  or  more  than  two,  cotyledons  in  the  seed.  — 
Pol'y-oot'y-led'on-ous  (-ISd'Hn-iis),  a. 

Pol'y-cot'y-lcd'on-a-ry  (-ISd'Sn-a-r^),  «.  IPoly- -\- 
cotyledonary.]  (Aval.)  Having  the  villi  of  the  placenta 
collected  into  definite  patches,  or  cotyledons. 

Po-lyc'ra-oy  (po-lIk'rA-sy),  n.  IPoly-  -\-  -cracy,  as 
in  democracy.]  Government  by  many  rulers ;  polyarchy. 
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PoI'y-crot'lC  (p51'i-kr5t'ik),  a.  [Poly-  +  Gr.  xpo- 
reii/  to  beat.]  (Physiol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  poly  ero- 
tism ;  manifesting  polycrotism ;  as,  a  poly  erotic  pulse ; 
a,  polycrotic  pulse  curve. 

PO-lyo'ro-Usm  (po-lik'ro-tiz'm),  n.  (Physiol.)  Tliat 
Btate  or  condition  of  the  pulse  in  which  the  pulse  curve, 
or  sphygmogram,  shows  several  secondary  crests  or  ele- 
vations ;  —  contrasted  with  7nonoc70tism  and  dicrotism. 

Pol'y-cys'tid  (pSl'i-sis'tid),  n.  (Zodl.)  (a)  One  of 
the  Polycystidea.  (b)  One  of  the  Polycystina.  —  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  Polycystidea,  or  to  the  Polycystina. 

II  Pol'y-cys-Ud'e-a  (-sis-tid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Poly-,  and  Ctstidea.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  Gregarinae 
including  those  that  have  two  or  more  internal  divisions 
of  the  body. 

II  Pol'y-cys-ti'na  (-sis-ti'na),».^Z.  [NL.  See  Poly-, 
and  Cyst]  (Zo- 
ol.)  A  division  of 
Kadiolaria  i  n  - 
eluding  numer- 
ous minute  ma- 
rine species.  The 
skeleton  is  com- 
posed of  silica, 
and  is  often  very 
elegant  in  form 
and  sculpture. 
Many  have  been 
found  in  the  fos-  PolycyBtina. 


)il  state. 


A  Rhopalocanium  ornatum , 
B  yetalospiris  diaboh'scus ;    C  Halicalt/j)- 


E  Steplianastt-um  rhombus.    All  much  en- 
larged. 


(-sis'tin  or  -tin), 
a.  (Zo'ol.)  Per- 
taining to  the  Polycystina.  — n.    One  of  the  Polycystina. 

II  Pol'y-oyt-ta'ri-a  (-slt-ta'rT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
iroAu!  many  -)-  nvTrapiov,  dim.  fr.  kv'to5  a  hollow  vessel.] 
(Zodl.)  A  division  of  Radiolaria.  It  includes  those  hav- 
ing one  or  more  central  capsules. 

Pol'y-dac'tyl-ism  (-dSk'til-Tz'm),  n.  {.Poly-  +  Gr. 
SaK7T/Ao!  finger:  of.  F.  polydactylisme.']  (Anat.)  The 
possession  of  more  than  the  normal  number  of  digits. 

II  Pol'y-dlp'sl-a  (-dip'si-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jtoAus 
vmch -\- &i\\ja.  thirst.]  (Med.)  Excessive  and  constant 
thirst  occasioned  by  disease. 

Pol'y-e'dron  (-e'drSn),  n.     See  Polyhedkon. 

Pol'y-e'drous  (-drus),  a.    See  Polyhedral. 

Pol'y-el'dlc  (-i'dtk),  a.  \_Poly-  +  Gr.  etSos  form.] 
(Zodl. )  Passing  through  several  distinct  larval  forms ;  — 
having  several  distinct  kinds  of  young. 

Pol'y-ei'dlsm  (-I'dTz'm),  n.  (Zodl.)  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  polyeidic. 

Pol'y-em'ljry-O-nate  (-Sm'brT-S-nat),  a.  [Poly-  -\- 
embryonale.l  (Bot.)  Consisting  of,  or  having,  several 
embryos ;  polyembryonic. 

Pol'y-em'bry-on'lc  (-Qn'Tk),  a.  [Poly-  -{-  embryonic.'] 
(Bot.)  Polyembryonate. 

Pol'y-em'bry-0-ny  (-5m'brI-6-ny),  n.  [See  Poly-, 
and  Embryo.]  (Bot.)  The  production  of  two  or  more 
embryos  in  one  seed,  due  either  to  the  existence  and 
fertilization  of  more  than  one  embryonic  sac  or  to  the 
origination  of  embryos  outside  of  the  embryonic  sac. 

Pol'y-foU  (pol't-foil),  n.  [Poly-  -{-/oil,  n.]  (Arch.) 
Same  as  Multipoil. 

II  Po-lyg'a-la  (po-ltg'a-la),  n.  [L.,  milkwort,  fr.  Gr. 
jroAiiyoAov ;  ttoAv?  much -f-yoAa  milk.]  (Sot.)  A  genus 
of  bitter  herbs  or  shrubs  having  eight  stamens  and  a 
two-celled  ovary  (as  the  Seneca  snakeroot,  the  flowering 
wintergreen,  etc.) ;  milkwort. 

Pol'y-ga-la'ceous  (pSl'I-ga-la'shiis),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  natural  order  of  plants  (Polygalacex)  of 
which  Polygala  is  the  iype. 

Po-lyg'a-lic  (po-lTg'a-lik),  a.  (Chein.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  obtained  from,  Polygala ;  specifically,  designa- 
ting an  acrid  glucoside  (called  polygalic  acid,  senegin, 
etc.),  resembling,  or  possibly  identical  with,  saponin. 

II  Pol'y-ga'nfl-a  (pol'I-ga'mT-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Po- 
LYQAMOua.]  (Bot.)  (a)  A  Linnaean  class  of  plants,  char- 
acterized by  having  both  hermaphrodite  and  unisexual 
8owers  on  the  same  plant,  (b)  A  name  given  by  Lin- 
naeus to  five  orders  of  plants  having  syngenesious  flowers. 

Pol'y-ga'ml-an   (-an),   a.     (Bot.)  Polygamous. 

Po-lyg'a-mlst  (po-lig'a-mTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  polyga- 
miste,  poll/game,  Gr.  woAu'ya/nos,  a.]  One  who  practices 
polygamy,  or  maintains  its  lawfulness. 

Po-lyg'a-mlze  (-mlz),  v.  i.  To  practice  polygamy ;  to 
marry  several  wives.  Sylvester.    Coleridge. 

Po-lyg'a-mous  (-mus),  a.  [Gr.  noKvyaixo?  living  in 
polygamy;  ttoAi;!  many -f- yajios  marriage.  Cf.  Bigamy.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  polygamy  ;  characterized  by,  or 
involving,  polygamy ;  having  a  plurality  of  wives ;  as, 
polygamous  marriages ;  —  opposed  to  monogamous. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Pairing  with  more  than  one  female. 

Most  deer,  cattle,  and  sneep  are  polygamous.     Darwin. 

3.  (Bot.)  Belonging  to  the  Polygamia;  bearing  both 
hermaphrodite  and  unisexual  flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

Po-lyg'a-my  (-mf),  n.  [Gr.  Tro\vyaij.Ca ;  cf.  F.  polyga- 
mie.1  1.  The  having  of  a  plurality  of  wives  or  husbands 
at  the  same  time ;  usually,  the  marriage  of  a  man  to 
more  than  one  woman,  or  the  practice  of  having  several 
wives,  at  the  same  time ;  —  opposed  to  monogamy ;  is, 
the  nations  of  the  East  practiced  polygamy.  See  the 
Note  under  Bigamy,  and  of.  Polyandry. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  The  state  or  habit  of  having  more  than  one 
mate. 

3.  (Bot. )  The  condition  or  state  of  a  plant  which  bears 
both  perfect  and  unisexual  flowers. 

Pol'y-gas'tri-an  (pol'I-gas'trT-an),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of 
the  Polygastrica.     \_Obs.'\ 

Pol'y-gas'tric  (-trik),  a.  [Poly-  +  gastric :  cf.  F. 
pohjgastrique.']  1.  (Anat.)  Having  several  bellies;  — 
applied  to  muscles  which  are  made  up  of  several  bellies 
3eparated  by  short  tendons. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Pertaining  to  the  Polygastrica.     [Obs.~\ 


Polygons. 


Pol'y-gas'trlo  (pSl'i-gSs'trlk),  ».  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the 
Polygastrica. 

II  Pol'y-gas'trl-ca  (-tri-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.  So  called 
because  they  were  supposed  to  have  several  stomachs,  or 
digestive  cavities.]     (.Z'ooZ.)  The  Infusoria.     [Obs.'] 

Pol'y-gen'e-siS  (-jgu'e-sls),  (  re.    [Poly-  -\-  genesis,  or 

PO-lyg'e-ny  (po-llj'e-ny-),  J  root  of  Gr.  yiyveaeM 
to  be  born.]  (Biol.)  The  theory  that  living  organisms 
originate  in  cells  or  embryos  of  different  kinds,  instead 
of  coming  from  a  single  cell ;  —  opposed  to  monogenesis, 

Pol'y-ge-net'iC  (p51'i-je-n6t'ik),  a.  1.  Having  many 
distinct  sources  ;  originating  at  various  places  or  times. 

2.  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  polygenesis ;  polyphyletic. 

Polygenetit  mountain  range  (Geol.),  one  which  is  com- 
posite, or  consists  of  two  or  more  monogenetic  ranges, 
each  having  had  its  own  history  of  development.     Dana. 

Pol'y-gen'ic  (-jeu'Ik),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or  relating  to 
polygeny  ;  polygenetic. 

Po-lyg'e-nism  (p6-lij'e-niz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  polyge- 
nisme.]  (Biol.)  The  doctrine  that  animals  of  the  same 
species  have  sprung  from  more  than  one  original  pair. 

Po-lyg'e-nist  (-nist),  re.  (Biol.)  One  who  maintains 
that  animals  of  the  same  species  have  sprung  from  more 
than  one  original  pair  ;  —  opposed  to  monogenist. 

Po-ly|;'e-nouS  (-nus),  a.  [Poly-  -f-  -genous :  cf .  Gr. 
iTo\vyevrji  of  many  families.]  Consisting  of,  or  contain- 
ing, many  kinds ;  as,  a,  polygenous  vaoant3.m.      Kirwan. 

Pol'y-glot  (pol'i-glot),  a.  [Gr.  TroAv'-yAwxTot  many, 
tongued  ;  ttoAu?  many  -f-  yAwrra,  yAoxra'a,  tongue,  lan- 
guage: cf.  F.  polyglotte.^  1.  Containing,  or  made  up 
of,  several  languages ;  as,  a  polyglot  lexicon,  Bible. 

2.  Versed  in,  or  speaking,  many  languages. 

Pol'y-glot,  n.  1.  One  who  speaks  several  languages, 
[i?.]    "  A  polyglot,  or  good  Vmgaist."  Howell. 

2.  A  book  containing  several  versions  of  the  same 
text,  or  containing  the  same  subject  matter  in  several 
languages  ;  esp.,  the  Scriptures  in  several  languages. 

Enriched  by  the  publication  oi polyglots.    Abp.  Xewcoriie. 

Pol'y-glot'tOUS  (-glSt'ttis),  a.  [See  Polyglot.]  Speak- 
ing many  languages  ;  polyglot.  [JJ.]  "  The  polyglottous 
tribes  of  America. "  3Iax  MUller. 

Pol'y-gon  (pol':-g5n),  n.  [Gr.  jroAuywyos  polygonal ; 
iroAus  many  +  yoivia  angle  :  cf.  F.  polygene.]  (Geom.) 
A  plane  figure   hav-  ,_ 

ing  many  angles,  and   r^^^    v 
consequently  many  /  \ 

sides ;  esp. ,  one  whose  L  ) 

perimeter  consists  of  \  / 

more  than  four  sides ;    ^^^..-^ 
any     figure     having 
many  angles. 

Polygon  of  forces  (Mech.),  a  polygonal  figure,  the  sides 
of  which,  taken  successively,  represent,  in  length  and 
direction,  several  forces  acting  simultaneously  upon  one 
point,  so  that  the  side  necessary  to  complete  the  figure 
represents  the  resultant  of  those  forces.  Cf.  Parallelo- 
gram of  forces,  under  Parallelogbam. 

Pol'y-go-na'ceons  (-go-na'shus),  a.  [See  Polygo- 
num.] (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  natural  order  of  apet- 
alous  plants  (Polygonacex),  of  which  the  knotweeds 
(species  of  Polygonum)  are  the  type,  and  which  includes 
also  the  docks  (Eumex),  the  buckwheat,  rhubarb,  sea 
grape  ( Coccoloba),  and  several  other  genera. 

Po-lyg'0-nal  (p6-lig'o-nal),  a.    Having  many  angles. 

Polygonal  nnmbers,  certain  figurate  numbers.  See  imder 
FlOtlBATE. 

Pol'y-go-neu'tic  (p51'i-g6-nu'tTk),  a.  [Poly-  +  Gr. 
yoi/ij  offspring.]  (Zo'ol.)  Having  two  or  more  broods  in 
a  season. 

Pol'y-go-nom'e-try  (-nom'e-trj^),  re.  [Polygon  -)- 
•meiry.']  The  doctrine  of  polygons ;  an  extension  of  some 
of  the  principles  of  trigonometry  to  the  case  of  polygons. 

Po-lyg'o-nous  (po-lig'6-nus),  a.    Polygonal. 

II  Po-lyg'o-num  (-num),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iroAuyoi'oc  a 
kind  of  a  plant ;  woAtis  many  +  yo'ru  the  knee,  a  joint  of 
a  plant.  So  called  in  allusion  to  the  numerous  joints.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  embracing  a  large  number  of 
species,  including  bistort,  knotweed,  smartweed,  etc. 

Po-lyg'o-ny  (-nj),  n.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Polygonum. 

II  Pol'y-gor'dl-US  (p61'i-g6r'dl-iis),  n.  [NL.  See 
Poly-,  and  GoKcnis.]  (Zo'ol. )  A  genus  of  marine  anne- 
lids, believed  to  be  an  ancient  or  ancestral  type.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  of  structure  and  want  of 
parapodia.  It  is  the  type  of  the  order  Archiannelida,  or 
Gymnotoma.     See  Lobven'b  laeva. 

Pol'y-gram  (p51'I-grSm),  re.  [Gr.  TToAuypa^ifios  marked 
with  many  stripes ;  iroAus  mapy  -j-  ypaixfi-q  a  line.]  A 
figure  consisting  of  many  lines.     [J2.  j  _        Barlow. 

Pol'y-graph  (-graf),  re.  [Gr.  7ro\vypd<j)os  writing 
much ;  ttoAvs  much,  many  -f-  ypa<fieti'  to  write  :  cf.  F. 
polygraphe.']  1.  An  instrument  for  multiplying  copies 
of  a  writing ;  a  manifold  writer ;  a  copying  machine. 

2.  In  bibliography,  a  collection  of  different  works, 
either  by  one  or  several  authors.  Brande  &  C. 

Pol'y-graph'lo  (-graf'Tk),    1  a.      [Cf.    F.  polygra- 

Pol'y-graph'lC-al  (-T-kol),  )  phique."]  1.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  employed  in,  polygraphy ;  as,  a  polygraphia 
instrument. 

2.  Done  with  a  polygraph  ;  as,  s, polygraphic  copy. 

PO-lyg'ra-phy  (po-lTg'ra-fj^),  n,  [Gr.  7ro\vypa<l)ia  ; 
TToAus  much  -|-  ypd<j)ei.v  to  write:  cf.  F.  polygraphic.'] 

1.  Much  writing;  writing  of  many  books.  [Obs.]  Fuller. 

2.  The  art  of  writing  in  various  ciphers,  and  of  deci- 
phering the  same.     [R.] 

3.  The  art  or  practice  of  using  a  polygraph. 
Pol'y-grooved'  (pol'i-groovd'),  a.    [Poly-  -f  groove.] 

Having  many  grooves ;  as,  a  polygrooved  rifle  or  gun  (re- 
ferring to  the  rifling). 

Pol'y-gyn  (-jTn),  n.  [Cf .  F.  polygyne.  See  Polygy- 
ny.]    (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  order  Polygynia. 

II  Pol'y-gyn'i-a  (-jin'i-a),  re.  joZ.  [NL.  See  Polygyny.] 
(Bot.)  A  Linnasan  order  of  plants  having  many  styles. 


Pol'y-gyn'l-an  (p51'i-jin'I-an),  1  a.       (Bot.)    Having 

"  ;        )      many  styles;   ba- 

longiug  to  the  order  Polygynia. 


Po-lyg'y-nous  (po-ilj'i-nus), 


Po-lyg'y-nist  (-nIst),  re.  One  who  practices  or  advo- 
cates  polygyny.  H.  Spencer. 

Po-iyg'y-ny  (-ny),  n.  [Poly-  -f-  Gr.  yvvri  woman, 
wife.]  The  state  or  practice  of  having  several  wives  at 
the  same  time ;  marriage  to  several  wives.     H.  Spencer. 

Pol'y-ha'lite  (p51'r-ha'lit),  re.  [Poly-  -f-  Gr.  oAs  salt.] 
(Min.)  A  mineral  usually  occurring  in  fibrous  masses,  of 
a  brick-red  color,  being  tinged  with  iron,  and  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda. 

Pol'y-he'dral  (pbl'T-he'dral),  )  a.  [See  Polyhedron.] 

Pol'y-hed'ric-al  (-hSd'Ti-kal),  j  (Geom.)  Having 
many  sides,  as  a  solid  body. 

Polyhedral  angle,  an  angle  bounded  by  three  or  more 
plane  angles  having  a  common  vertex. 

Pol'y-he'dron  (-he'dr5n),  re.;  pi.  E.  PoLYHEDsoNa. 
(-dronz),  L.  Polyhedra  (-dra).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iroKvehpoi 
with  many  seats  or  sides ;  iroAv's  many  +  'i&pa  a  seat  or 
side :  cf.  F.  poly'edre.]  1.  (Geom.)  A  body  or  solid 
contained  by  many  sides  or  planes. 

2.  (Opt.)  A  polyscope,  or  multiplying  glass. 

Pol'y-he'drous  (-drus),  a.    Polyhedral. 

Pol'y-his'tor  (-his'tor),  n.  [Gr.  TToAutffTwp  very 
learned.]     One  versed  in  various  learning.     [R.] 

Pol'y-hym'nl-a  (-hIm'nT-a),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  iro- 
Kvixvia.;  n-oAiis  many -f  u^tos  hymn.]  (Anc.  Myth.)  The 
Muse  of  lyric  poetry. 

Pol'y-1'O-dide  (-i'6-dld  or  -did),  n.  (Chem.)  An  iodide 
having  more  than  one  atom  of  iodine  in  the  molecule. 

Po-lyl'O-gy  (p6-lll'6-jy),  n.  [Gr.  n-oAuAoyi'a ;  iroKut 
much  -|-  Aoyos  discourse.]      Talkativeness.     [R.] 

Po-lyl'D-quent  (-kwent),  a.  [Poly-  -\-  L.  loquens,  p, 
pr.  of  loqui  to  speak.]     Garrulous  ;  loquacious.     [R.] 

Pol'y-mas'tism  (pSl'i-mas'tiz'm),  n.  [Poly-  -f  Gr. 
fiao-Tos  a  breast.]  (Anat.)  The  condition  of  having  more 
than  two  mammae,  or  breasts. 

Pol'y-matll'lc  (-mSth'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  polymaihique. 
See  PoLYMATHY.]  Pertaining  to  polymathy ;  acquainted 
with  many  branches  of  learning. 

Po-lym'a-thlst  (p6-lim'a-thTst),  n.  One  versed  in 
many  sciences ;  a  person  of  various  learning. 

Po-lym'a-thy  (-thy),  re.  [Gr.  noXvixadia. ;  ttoAijs  much 
-)-  p.aBtiv,  fnavSdvetv  to  learn.]  The  knowledge  of  many 
arts  and  sciences ;  variety  of  learning.  Johnson. 

Pol'y-me-nis'COU8  (pBl'I-me-nTs'kiis),  a.  [See  Poly-, 
and  Meniscus.]  (Zo'dl.)  Having  numerous  facets;  — 
said  of  the  compound  eyes  of  insects  and  crustaceans. 

Pol'y-mer  (pol'i-mer),  re.  [See  Polymeric]  (Chem.) 
Any  one  of  two  or  more  substances  related  to  each  other 
by  polymerism ;  speciflcally,  a  substance  produced  from 
another  substance  by  chemical  polymerization.  [For- 
merly also  written  polymere.] 

Pol'y-mer'lc  (-mSr'Ik),  a.  [Poly-  +  Gr.  /ite'pot  part.] 
(Chem.)  Having  the  same  percentage  composition  (that 
is,  having  the  same  elements  united  in  the  same  propor- 
tion by  weight),  but  different  molecular  weights ;  —  often 
used  with  with  ;  thus,  cyanic  acid  (CNOH),  f ulminic  acid 
(CsNjOjHj),  and  cyanuric  acid  (C3N3O3H3),  are  polymeric 
with  each  other. 

^ff^  The  figures  expressing  the  number  of  atoms  of 
each  element  in  a  number  of  polymeric  substances  are 
respectively  multiples  and  factors  of  each  other,  or  have 
some  simple  common  divisor.  The  relation  may  be  merely 
a  numerical  one,  as  in  the  example  given  above,  or  a 
chemical  one,  as  in  the  case  of  aldehyde,  paraldehyde, 
and  metaldehyde. 

Po-lym'er-lsm  (p6-llm'er-iz'm),  n.  (Chem.)  (a)  The 
state,  quality,  or  relation  of  two  or  more  polymeric  sub- 
stances.    (6)  The  act  or  process  of  forming  polymers. 

Pol'y-iner'l-za'tlon(p51'i-mgr'i-za'shun),  re.  (Chem.) 
The  act  or  process  of  changh.g  t,>  a  poiym:i:c  ^'orm;  the 
condition  resulting  from  sucn  ^b  \uge. 

Pol'y-mer-lze  (p81'i-mer  I  ^,  > .  t.  (Chem.)  To  cause 
polymerization  of ;  toproduc- ;  jlymtrsfroni :  to  increase 
the  molecular  weight  of,  wiviiojt  cJiauginrr  the  atomic 
proportions  ;  thus,  certain  a'Adi polymeHzc  aldehyde. 

Pol'y-mer-lze,  v.  i.  (Ch'sm.)  To  change  into  another 
substance  having  the  same  atomic  propor.i<ms,  but  a 
higher  molecular  weight;  to  undergo  po! '."taerization ; 
thus,  aldehyde  polymerizes  in  forming  para'clehyde. 

Po-lym'er-OUS  (po-lim'Sr  uti),  a.  1.  (Bot.)  Having 
many  parts  or  members  in  eacl  set.  Gray. 

2.  (Chem.)  Polymeric.     [Oi.i.]  I 

Po-lym'nl-a  (po-lim'nT-&),  n.    See  Polyhymnia. 

Pol'ym-nlte  (pSl'im-nit),  re.  [Gr.  sroAiV"'os  full  of 
moss;  jToAws  much -f- juvioi/  moss.]  (Min.)  A  stone 
marked  with  dendrites  and  bl  ck  liuee,  and  f.o  disposed 
as  to  represent  rivers,  manjiiis,  eti;. 

Pol'y-morpll  (p51'i-m8rf  ;.n.  [0 r,  iroAv^opcf os  multi- 
form ;  jToAiJs  many  -|-  p-op^-n  form :  cf.  F.  polymorphe.] 
(Crystallog.)  A  substance  cap.ible  of  crystallizing  in  sev- 
eral distinct  forms ;  also,  any  one  of  these  forms.  CL 
Allomorph. 

Pol'y-mor'phlc  (-mSr'fifk),  a.    Polymorphous. 

Pol'y-mor'phlsm  (-fiz'm),  71.    1.  (Ci-ystallog.)  Bm» 

as  PlEOMOREHISM. 

2.  (Biol.)  (a)  The  capability  of  a8snmii:,g  different 
forms ;  the  capability  of  widely  vaiying  iu  form.  (6) 
Existence  in  many  forms;  the  coexist  nee,  in  the  same 
locality,  of  two  or  more  distinct  fonts  iidependent  of 
sex,  not  connected  by  intermefliate  gridatiojs,  but  pro- 
duced from  common  parents. 

II  Pol'y-mor-pho'sis  (-mSr-  fo'Sis),  n.  [NL.  See  Polt-, 
and  MoRPHOsis.]  (Zo'dl.)  ITie  assuuptioii  of  several 
structural  forms  without  a  correspoi  ding  difference  in 
function  ;  —  said  of  sponges,  etc. 

Pol'y-mor'phous  (-mSr'fBs),  a.  X,  Ha^/ing,  or  as- 
suming, a  variety  of  formis..  characters,  or  styles;  as,  a 
polymorphous  author.  '  De  Quinccy. 

2.  (Biol.)  Having,  or  .itouning  -n,  3everal  distinct 
forms ;  —  opposed  to  monom  orphic. 


« 
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Pol'y-mor'phy  (p51'I-m6r'£y),  n.  Existence  in  many 
forms;  polymorphism. 

Po'ly-moun'tain  (po'lj^-moun'ttn),  n.  (Bot.)  (a) 
Same  a3  Poly,  n.  (b)  The  closely  related  Teucrium 
montanum,  formerly  called  Folium  montanum,  a  plant 
of  Southern  Europe,  (c)  The  Barlsia  alpina,  a  low 
purple-flowered  herb  of  Europe. 

II  Pol'y-my'o-dae  (p51'T-ml'6-de),  n.  pi.     [NL. 
PoLYMYOiD.]    (Zool.)  Same  as  Osgines. 

Pol'y-my'0-dOUS  (-dSs),  a.     {Zool.)  Polymyoid. 

Po-lym'y-Old  (pS-lTm'i-oid),  a.  [Poly-  +  Gr.  y-vi, 
javos,  muscle  +  -oid.']  {Zool.)  Having  numerous  vocal 
muscles ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Polymyodae. 

Pol'y-neme  (pSl'I-nem),  n.  [_Poly-  +  Gr.  lojiaa  thread.  ] 
{Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  tropical  food 
fishes  of  the  family  Polynemidx.  They  have  several 
slender  filaments,  often  very  long,  below  the  pectoral  fin. 
Some  of  them  yield  isinglass  of  good  quality.  Called  also 
threadfish. 

Pol'y-ne'moid  (-nS'moid),  a.  [Polyneme  +  -oid."] 
(Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  polynemes,  or  the  family 
Polynemid^. 

Pol'y-ne'slan  (-zhan  or  -shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Polynesia  (the  islands  of  the  eastern  and  central  Pa- 
cific), or  to  the  Polynesians. 

Pol'y-ne'slans  (-zhanz  or  -shanz),«.  pi.  ;  sing.  Poly- 
nesian. (Ethnol.)  The  race  of  men  native  in  Polynesia. 

Po-lyn'1-a  (po-lin'I-4),  n.  [Euss.  poluineia  a  warm 
place  in  water,  i.  e.,  a  place  which  does  not  freeze.] 
The  open  sea  supposed  to  surround  the  north  pole.  Kane. 

Pol'y-no'ml-ai  (pol'T-no'mT-al),  n.  \_Poly-  -\-  -nomial, 
as  in  monomial,  binomial :  cf.  F.  polynome.']  {Alg.)  An 
expression  composed  of  two  or  more  terms,  connected 
Ijy  the  signs  plus  or  minus  ;  as,  a^  —  2ab  -\-  b'. 

Pol'y-no'ml-ai,  a.  X.  Containing  many  names  or 
terms  ;  multinomial ;  as,  the  polynomial  theorem. 

2.  Consisting  of  two  or  more  words ;  having  names 
consisting  of  two  or  more  words ;  as,  a  polynomial 
name ;  polynomial  nomenclature. 

Pol'y-nu'cle-ar  (-nu'kle-er),  a.  [.Poly-  +  nuclear.l 
(Biol.)  Containing  many  nuclei. 

Pol'y-nu-cle'o-lar  (-nu-kle'o-ler),  a.  [Poly-  -\-  nucle- 
olar.2    (i?joZ.)  Having  more  than  one  nucleolus. 

Pol'y-om'ma-tOUS  (-5m'ma-tus),  a.  [Poly-  -f-  Gr. 
vfifia,  -axos,  the  eye.]     Having  many  eyes. 

Pol'y-on'O-mous  (-8n'6-mQs),  a.  [Poly-  -\-  Gr.  oTO^ia, 
mvfia,  name  :  cf.  Gr.  iroAuuioi/iioi.]  Having  many  names 
or  titles ;  polyonymous.  Sir  W.  Jones. 

Pol'y-on'0-my  (-my),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  n-oXviawiiCa  a  mul- 
titude of  names.]  The  use  of  a  variety  of  names  for  the 
same  object.  G.  S.  Faber. 

Pol'y-O-nym  (p51'if-o-nIm),  n.  1.  An  object  which 
has  a  variety  of  names. 

2.  A  polynomial  name  or  term. 

Pol'y-on'y-mous  (-5n'T-miis),  a.    Polyonomous. 

Pol'y-op'tron  (-op'tr5n).  In.      [IfL.,  from  Gr.  ttoAvs 

Pol'y-op'trum  (-trum),  )  many  +  677x09  seen.] 
{Opt.)  A  glass  through  which  objects  appear  multiplied, 
but  diminished  in  size.     [iJ.] 

Pol'y-O-ra'ma  (-o-ra'mi-  or  -ra'ma),  n.  [Poly-  -\-  Gr. 
opaiiLa  a  sight,  view.]  A  view  of  many  objects ;  also,  a 
sort  of  panorama  with  dissolving  views. 

Pol'yp  (pSl'ip),  n.  [L.  polypus,  Gr.  ■noKvnov;,  ttoKv- 
iro5o5,  literally,  many-footed ;  ttoAuj  many  +  Troiis,  ttoSoi, 
foot :  cf.  F.  polype.  See  Poly-  and  Foot,  and  cf.  Poly- 
PODE,  Polypody,  Poitlp.]  {Zool.)  (a)  One  of  the  feeding 
or  nutritive  zooids  of  a  hydroid  or  coral.  (6)  One  of  the 
Anthozoa.  (c)  pi.  Same  as  Anthozoa.  See  Anthozoa, 
Madreporabia,  Hydroid.    [Written  also  fioZj(pe.] 

Frosh-water  polyp,  the  hydra.  —  Polyp  stem  (Zool.),  t\ia.t 
portion  of  the  stem  of  a  siphouophore  which  bears  the 
polypites,  or  feeding  zooids. 

Po-lyp'a-rOUS  (po-lip'a-rQs),  a.  [Poly- -\- Tj.  parere 
to  produce.]  Producing  or  bearing  a  great  number; 
bringing  forth  many. 

Pol'y-pa-ry  (pol'T-pa-ri^),  re.  ;  pi.  PoLYPARiBS  (-riz). 
£See  Polyp.]    {Zool.)  Same  as  Polypidom. 

Pol'ype  (pSl'ip),  n.     [F.]    (2'oS;.)  See  Polyp. 

Pol'y-pe'an  (pSl'i-pe'an),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  polyp,  or  polyps. 

Pol'y-pe-ryth'rln  (pSl'T-pe-rith'rtn),  n.  [Polyp  + 
Gr.  epuflpds  red.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  coloring  matter 
iuund  in  many  simple  Anthozoa  and  some  hydroids, 

Pol'y-pet'al-OUS  (-pSt'al-ils),  a.  [Poly- 
-{-petal.'\  {Bot.)  Consisting  of,  or  having, 
several  or  many  separate  petals ;  as,  a  poly- 
petalous  corolla,  flower,  or  plant.   Martyn. 

Po-lyph'a-gous  (p6-Hf'a-gus),  a.  [L. 
polyphagus,  Gr.  TroKv<l><xyo'; ;  jroAv'5  much, 
many  -(-  (jtayeiv  to  eat :  ci.  F.  polyphage.J 
Eating,  or  subsisting  on,  many  kinds  of 
food ;  as,  polyphagous  animals. 

Po-lyph'a-gy  (-jj),  n.  The  practice  or 
faculty  of  subsisting  on  many  kinds  of  food. 

Pol'y-phar'ma-cy  (pol'i-far'ma^s5f),  n.  [Poly-  +  Gr. 
'jiapix.aKeCa  the  using  of  medicine,  fr.  <j>apiJ.aKov  medicine : 
cf.  F.  polypharmacie.']  (Med.)  (a)  The  act  or  practice  of 
prescribing  too  many  medicines.  (6)  A  prescription  made 
up  of  many  medicines  or  ingredients.  Dunglison. 

Pol'y-phe'mus  (-fe'mus),  re.     [L.  Polyphemus  the 
one  -  eyed 
Cyclops 
who    was 
blinded  by 
XTlysses.] 
{Zool.)  A  very 
large  American 
moth  ( T^.lea  poly- 
phemus)    belong, 
ing   to   the  Silk- 
worm    family 
(Bombycidse).  Its      -,  ,     , 
larva,     which     is     Polyphemus.    Male  Imago, 


very  large,  bright  green,  with  silvery  tubercles, 
and  with  oblique  white 
stripes  on  the  sides,  feeds 
on  the  oak,  chestnut, 
willow,  cherry,  apple, 
and  other  trees.  It  pro- 
duces a  large  amount  of 
strong  silk.  Called  also 
American  silkworm.  "^^S^  ~S 

Pol'y-phone    (pBiT-  ^ 

fon),  n.  A  character  or  Polyphemus.  Larva,  eatmg  leaf, 
vocal  sign  representing  more  than  one  sound,  as  read, 
which  is  pronounced  red  or  red. 

Pol'y-phon'ic  (p51'i-f Sn'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  m\v'paiv(K ;  no- 
Avs  many  -j-  <j>uirij  sound  :  cf.  F.  polyphone.']  1.  Having 
a  multiplicity  of  sounds. 

2.  Characterized  by  polyphony ;  as,  Assyrian  poly- 
phonic characters. 

3.  {Mus.)  Consisting  of  several  tone  series,  or  melodic 
parts,  progressing  simultaneously  according  to  the  laws 
of  counterpoint ;  contrapvmtal ;  as,  a  polyphonic  compo- 
sition ;  —  opposed  to  homophonic,  or  monadic. 

Po-lyph'O-nism  (po-lif'6-niz'm),  re.     Polyphony. 

Po-lyph'O-nlst  (-nist),  n.  1.  A  proficient  in  the  art 
of  multiplying  sounds ;  a  ventriloquist. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  master  of  polyphony  ;  a  contrapuntist. 

Po-lyph'0-noU8  (-nSs),  a.    Same  as  Polyphonic. 

Po-lyph'O-ny  (-nj),  n.  [Gr.  TfoAvc^ui'ia.]  1.  Multi- 
plicity of  sounds,  as  in  the  reverberations  of  an  echo. 

2.  Plurality  of  sounds  and  articulations  expressed  by 
the  same  vocal  sign. 

3.  (Mus.)  Composition  in  mutually  related,  equally 
important  parts  which  share  the  melody  among  them ; 
contrapuntal  compositsion ;  —  opposed  to  homophony,  in 
which  the  melody  is  given  to  one  part  only,  the  others 
filling  out  the  harmony.    See  Counterpoint. 

Pol'y-phore  (pol'J-for),  n.  [Poly-  -\-  Gr.  i^ipeiv  to 
bear.]    (Bot.)  A  receptacle  which  bears  many  ovaries. 

Pory-phy-let'lo  (-ft-lSt'Ik),  a.  [Poly-  +  Gr.  <l,v\ri 
clan.]  (Biol.)  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  de- 
scent from  more  than  one  root  form,  or  from  many  differ- 
ent root  forms ;  polygenetic  ;  —  opposed  to  monophylelic. 

Po-lyph'yl-lous  (po-llfil-liis  or  pol'T-fTl'-),  a.  [Gr. 
TToAuc^uAAos ;  ttoAus  many  +  <f)uAAoi'  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Many- 
leaved  ;  as,  a  polyphyllous  calyx  or  perianth. 

llPol'y-pl  (pol'I-pi),  n.pl.  [NL.]  {Zoiil.)  The  An- 
thozoa. 

Pol'y-pide  (-pTd  or  -pid),  n.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  ordi- 
nary zooids  of  the  Bryozoa.     [Spelt  also  polypid.'\ 

Po-lyp'1-dom  (po-lTp'i-diim),  re.  [Polypus  -\-  L.  do- 
mus  house.]  {Zool.)  A  coral,  or  corallum ;  also,  one  of 
the  coral-like  structures  made  by  bryozoans  and  hydroids. 

II  Po'ly'pler'  (po'le'pya'),  re.     [F.]     A  polypidom. 

II  Pol'y-plt'e-ra  (pSl'i-pif'e-ra),  re.  pZ.  [NL.]  (Zool.) 
The  Anthozoa. 

Pol-y-plf'er-OUS  (-er-iis),  a.  [Polypus  -f-  -ferous.'] 
{Zool. )  Bearing  polyps,  or  polypites. 

Pol'y-plp'a-rous  (-pTp'a-riis),  a.  [Polypus  -)-  L.  pa- 
rere to  produce.]     (Zool.)  Producing  polyps. 

Pol'y-pite  (pol'i-pit),  re.  1.  {Zool.)  (a)  One  of  the 
feeding  zooids,  or  polyps,  of  a  coral,  hydroid,  or  siphono- 
phore ;  a  hydranth.  See  Illust.  of  Campanhlaeian. 
(6)  Sometimes,  the  manubrium  of  a  hydroid  medusa. 

2.  (Paleon.)  A  fossil  coral. 

II  Pol'y-pla-coph'o-ra  (pSl'I-pla-kSfS-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Poly-,  and  Placophora.]     {Zool.)  See  Placophora. 

PoVy-plas'tlc  (-plSs'tik),  a.  [Poly-  +  -plasiic.'] 
(Biol.)  Assuming,  or  having  the  power  of  assuming, 
many  forms ;  as,  a  polyplastie  element  which  does  not 
preserve  its  original  shape. 

Pol'y-pode  (pol'I-pod),  re.  [Cf.  F.  polypode.  See 
Polypody.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Polypodium ; 
polypody.     [Written  also  polypod.'] 

Pol'y-pode,  re.  [Gr.  ttoKvitovs,  TToAvrroSos,  the  wood 
louse,  mille-pei:  cLF.  polypode.  See  Polyp.]  {Zool.) 
An  animal  having  many  feet ;  a  myriapod. 

Pol'y-po'dl-um  (p51'i-po'dT-um),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  iroAu- 
noSiov,  dim.  of  ttoAuttovs.  See  Polyp,  and  cf.  2d  Poly- 
pode.] (Bot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  order  Filices  or 
ferns.  The  fructifications  are  in  uncovered  roundish 
points,  called  sori,  scattered  over  the  inferior  surface  of 
the  frond  or  leaf.    There  are  numerous  species. 

Pol'y-po'dy  (p51'I-po'dy),  re.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Polypodium. 

Pol'y-pold  (p61'I-poid),  a.  [Polyp  + -oid.l  X.{Zodl.) 
Like  a  polyp  ;  having  the  nature  of  a  polyp,  but  lacking 
the  tentacles  or  other  parts. 

2.  (Med.)  Resembling  a  polypus  in  appearance;  hav- 
ing a  character  like  that  of  a  polypus. 

II  P0l'y-p0-me-du'S8B  (p51'T-po-me-dii'se),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Polyp,  and  Medusa.]    (Zool.)  Same  as  Hydeozoa. 

Po-lyp'O-rous  (po-lTp'o-rQs ;  277),  a.  [Poly-  -\-  po- 
rous.']   Having  many  pores.  Wright. 

II  Po-lyp'O-rUS  (-rus),  n. ;  pi.  Polypori  (-ri).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  TToAiis  many  +  nopo^  a  pore.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
fungi  having  the  under  surface  full  of  minute  pores; 
also,  any  fungus  of  this  genus. 

1!!^°"  Polyporus  fomentorivs  was  formerly  dried  and 
cut  m  slices  for  tinder,  called  amadou.  P.  betulinus  is 
common  in  America,  and  forms  very  large  thick  white 
semicircular  excrescences  on  birch  trees.  Several  species 
of  Polyporu.^  are  considered  edible. 

Pol'y-pous  (p51'I-pus),  (T.  [Cf.  F.  polypeux.  See  Pol- 
yp.] Of  the  nature  of  a  polypus ;  having  many  feet  or 
roots,  like  the  polypus ;  affected  with  polypus. 

Pol'y-prag-mat'lc   (-prSg-mSt'Ik), )  a.      [Poly-   + 

Pol'y-prag-mat'ic-al  (-T-k«l),  )  pragmatic, 
-icnl.']     Overbusy ;  officious,     [/v.]  Heywood. 

Pol'y-prag'ma-ty  (-prSg'ma-ty),  re.  [Poly-  -f  Gr. 
7rpav;iiaT«'a  business.]  The  stnte  of  being  overbusy.    [jB.] 

II  Pol'y-pro'to-don'ta    (poi'l-pro'tft-dOn'ti),  _«.  pi. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ttoAu';  many  +  Trpairos  first  -f-  ofioii?,  ofidi'Tos, 
tooth.]  (Zuiil.)  A  division  of  marsupials  in  whicli  there 
are  more  th.an  four  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw. 


II  Po-iyp'te-roI'de-1  (po-ltp'te-roi'de-i),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
See  PoLYPTEEtts,  and  -oiD.]  (Zool.)  A  suborder  of  dxist- 
ing  ganoid  fishes  having  numerous  fins  along  the  back. 
The  bichir,  or  Polypterus,  is  the  type.  See  Illust.  under 
Crossopteeyoian. 

II  Po-lyp'te-rus  (p6-lTp'te-riis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jtoAOs 
many  -{-  inepov  feather,  wing.]  (Zool.)  An  African  ge- 
nus of  ganoid  fishes  including  the  bichir. 

II  Pol'yp-tO'tOn  (p51'Tp-to't5n),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  iroAu- 
iTTuTos  having,  or  being  in,  many  cases ;  iroAiis  many  -|- 
n-TOMTis  case.]  (Ehet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  word  is  re- 
peated in  different  forms,  cases,  numbers,  genders,  etc., 
as  in  Tennyson's  line,  — ' '  My  own  heart's  heart,  and 
ownest  own,  farewell. " 

Pol'y-pus  (pSl'i-pus),  re.  ;  pi.  E.  Polypcses  (-5z),  L. 
Polypi  (-pi).  [L.  See  Polyp.]   1.  (.^ooZ.  )  Same  as  Polyp. 

2.  (Med. )  A  tumor,  usually  with  a  narrow  base,  some- 
what resembling  a  pear,  —  found  in  the  nose,  uterus, 
etc.,  and  produced  by  hypertrophy  of  some  portion  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 

Pol'y-rhl'ZOUS  (-ri'ziSs),  «.  [Gr.  jToAv'ppi^os  ;  ttoAus 
many  4-  pi'fa  root.]  {Bot.)  Having  numerous  roots,  or 
rootlets. 

Pol'y-sche'ma-tlst  (-ske'ma-tTst),  a.  [Poly-  -f-  Gr. 
CTXrJiiia  form,  manner.]  Having,  or  existing  in,  many  dif- 
ferent forms  or  fashions ;  multiform. 

Pol'y-SCOpe  (pSl'i-skop),  re.  [Gr.  TroAvo-Kon-ot  far- 
seeing  ;  TToAiis  much,  many  -\-  crKoireiv  to  view :  cf.  F. 
polyscope.']  1.  {Opt.)  A  glass  which  makes  a  single  ob- 
ject appear  as  many ;  a  multiplying  glass.  Hutton. 

2.  (Med.)  An  apparatus  for  affording  a  view  of  the 
different  cavities  of  the  body. 

Pol'y-sep'al-OUS  (-sSp'al-us),  a.  [Poly-  +  sepal."] 
{Bot. )  Having  the  sepals  separate  from  each  other. 

Pol'y-si-liC'ic  (-sT-lIs'Ik),  a.  [Poly-  -\-  silicic.'] 
(Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  compounds  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  two  or  more  molecules  of  silicic  acid. 

Polysilicic  acid  (Chem.),  any  one  of  a  series  of  acids 
formed  by  the  condensation  of  two  or  more  molecules  of 
silicic  acid,  with  elimination  of  water. 

Prt'y-spast  (pol'i-spSst),  re.  [L.  polyspaston,  fr.  Gr. 
TToAuo'Trao'TOi/,  fr.  TroAvCTTrao'Tos  drawn  by  several  cords  ; 
TToAii;  many -j- (Tirai/ to  draw  :  ci.¥.  polyspaste.]  (Surg.) 
A  machine  consisting  of  many  pulleys ;  specifically,  an 
apparatus  formerly  used  for  reducing  luxations. 

Pol'y-Sper'mOUB  (-sper'mfis),  a.  [Gr.  Trokvantpnos  ; 
TToAv!  many -j-  <rjrep(u.o  seed.]  {Bot.)  Containing  many 
seeds  ;  as,  a  polyspermous  capsule  or  berry.        Martyn. 

Pol'y-sper'my  (-sper'm^),  re.  (Biol.)  Fullness  of 
sperm,  or  seed  ;  the  passage  of  more  than  one  spermato- 
zoon into  the  vitellus  in  the  impregnation  of  the  ovum. 

Pol'y-spor'OHS  (-spor'iis),  a.  [Poly- +  spore.]  (Bot.', 
Containing  many  spores. 

II  Pol'y-Stom'a-ta  (-st6m'a-ta),  re.  pi.     [NL..  from  Gr. 
n-oAiJs  many  -f-  o-ro/ia, -0x05,  mouth.]   (Zo- 
ol.) A  division  of  trematode  worms  having 
more  than  two  suckers.    Called  also  Poly- 
stomea  and  Polystoma. 

Pol'y-stome  (p51'i-stom),  a.  [Gr.  TTo- 
Auo-xo^oios  many-mouthed  ;  ttoAus  -j-  a-rofia 
mouth.]     {Zo'ol.)  Having  many  mouths. 

Pol'y-stome,  re.  (,^ooL)  An  animal  hav- 
ing many  mouths ;  —  appUed  to  Protozoa. 

Pol'y-Style  (-stil),  a.  [Gr.  ffoAvcxTvAos 
with  many  colunms ;  jroAus  many  -|-  a-xvAo9 
column:  cf.  "F.  poly  style.]  (Arch.)  Hav- 
ing many  columns ;  —  said  of  a  building, 
especially  of  an  interior  part  or  court; 
as,  a  poly  style  hall.  ^  re.  A  polystyle  hall 
or  edifice. 

Pol'y-SUl'phlde  (-sul'fid   or  -fid),  re. 
[Poly-  -j-  sulphide.]    (Chem.)  A  sulphide 
having  more  than  one  atom  of  sulphur  in 
the  molecule ;  —  contrasted  with  monosul-  One  of  the  Poly- 
phide-  stomata  (Poll/- 

Pol'y-sul'phu-ret  (-f ia-r5t), re.  (CAem.)   «'°"',«"'>  "» 

A  polysulphide.    [Obsoles.]  ppn'r^l,?^" 

nmf  ««   *-#j     /    -,  1V1  .«,  \    \       r^        Iteproauc- 

Pol'y-syl-lab'lo  (-sil-lSb'ik),  )  a.  [Gr.     tive  Organsi 

Pol'y-Syl-lab'lC-al  (-I-kal),     )     tto\v-    s  stomach ;  6 
cniAAa^os  ;   TroAv's  many  -|-  <™AAa/3)j  syl-    PosteriorSuck. 
lable :  cf.  F.  polysyllaUque.]    Pertainmg    IniJirged  °° 
to  a  polysyllable ;  containing,  or  charac- 
terized by,  polysyllables ;  consisting  of  more  than  three 
syllables. 

Pol'y-syl-lab'l-cism  (-T-sIz'm),  n.    Polysyllabism. 

Pol'y-syl'la-Mc'l-ty  (-sH'la-bls'I-tj^),  re.  Polysylla- 
bism.  Earle. 

Pol'y-syl'la-blsm  (-silla-Mz'm),  re.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  polysyllabic, 

Pol'y-syl'la-ble  (-sTl'14-b'l),  re.  [Poly-  -\-  syllable.] 
A  word  of  many  syllables,  or  consisting  of  more  syllables 
than  three ;  —  words  of  less  than  four  syllables  being 
called  monosyllables,  dissyllables,  and  trisyllables, 

Pol'y-syn-det'lc  (-sIn-dSt'Tk),  a.  Characterized  by 
polysyndeton,  or  the  multiplication  of  conjunctions. 
—  Pol'y-syn-det'Ic-al-ly  (-T-kol-iy),  adv. 

II  Pol'y-syn'de-ton  (-sTn'de-t5n),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
TToAus  many  -f-  aiivSero';  bound  together,  fr.  avi'Stlv  to 
bind  together;  aiiv  with  -f-  Selv  to  bind.]  (P/iet.)  A 
figure  by  which  the  conjunction  is  often  repeated,  as  in 
the  sentence,  "  We  have  ships  and  men  and  mouey  and 
stores."    Opposed  to  asi/ndeton. 

Pol'y-syn'the-sls  (-tlie-sTs),  re.    [Poly-  -f  synthesis.] 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  combining  many  separate  ele- 
ments into  a  whole. 

2.  (Philol.)  The  formation  of  a  word  by  tlie  combina- 
tion of  several  simple  words,  as  in  the  aboriginal  lan- 
guages of  America  ;  agglutin.ition.  Latham. 

Pol'y-syn-thet'lc  (-sln-thSt'Ik),  a.  [Poly-  +  syn- 
thetic]    Characterized  by  polysynthesis  ;  agglutinative. 

Polysynthotlc  twinning  (Alin.),  repeated  twinninir.  like 
that  of  tlie  trioliuic  feldspar,  producing  fine  parallel 
bands  ui  alternately  reversed  positions. 

Pol'y-syn-thet'1-clsm  (-T-stz'm), «.    Polysynthesis. 


use,   unite,   r^de,   fuiU,   up,   <irn ;    pity ;    food,  ft>t>t ;    out,  oil  j     chair ;    go ;    sins,  iQk ;    then,   tUin ;    bow  ;    zh  =:  z  in  azure. 
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Pol'y-tech'nlc  (pSl'I-tek'nik),  a.     [Gr.  Tro\\n^yya% ; 

'ffoAOt  inauy  +  Te'xi")  an  art :  cf.  F,  polytechnique.2  Com- 
prelieiiding,  or  relating  to,  many  arts  and  sciences  ;  —  ap- 
plied particularly  to  schools  in  which  many  branches  of  art 
and  science  are  taught  with  especial  reference  to  their 
practical  application ;  also  to  exhibitions  of  machinery 
and  industrial  products. 

Pol'y-tech'nio-al  (-ni-kal),  a.     Polytechnic. 

Pol'y-tech'nics  (-niks),  n.    The  science  of  the  me- 

II  Pol'y-Uia-la'ml-a  (-tha-la'mT-a),  n.  pi. 
PoLYTHALAMOus.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of 
Foraminifera  including  those  having  a  many- 
chambered  shell. 

Pol'y-thal'a-mous  (-thai'a-mus),  a. 

lPoly-  +  GT.  flaAa/ios  a  chamber.]  {Zool.) 
Many-chambered ;  —  applied  to  shells  of 
Foraminifera  and  cephalopods.  See  Ulust. 
of  Nautilus. 

Pol'y-the-lsm  (p51'T-the-Tz'm),  n.  \_Poly- 
■\-  Gr.  fleos  god :  cf.  P.  polytheisme.']  The 
doctrine  of,  or  belief  in,  a  plurality  of  gods. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  gradual  development 
of  pohjtheism  from  the  primitive  monotheism  may 
be  learned.  Schaff-Herzog.  Polythalamia 

Pol'y-the-lst,  n.     [Cf.  F.  polytheiste.']    creiMula)."' 
One  who  believes  in,  or  maintains  the  doc-       (x  15J 
trine  of,  a  plurality  of  gods. 

Pol'y-the-is'tlc  (-Ts'tik),      1  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

Pol'y-the-is'tic-al  (-tT-kal),  )  polytheism ;  character- 
ized by  polytheism;  professing  or  advocating  polythe- 
ism ;  as,  polytheistic  worship ;  a  polytheistic  author,  or 
nation.  —  Pol'y-the-ls'tlc-al-ly ,  adv. 

Pol'y-the-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.  To  adhere  to,  advocate,  or 
inculcate,  the  doctrine  of  polytheism.  3Hlman. 

Pol'y-the'llsm  (-the'llz'm),  n.  iPoly-  -f  Gr.  AtjA^  a 
nipple.]  (Anat. )  The  condition  of  having  more  than  two 
teats,  or  nipples. 

Po-lyt'0-COUS  (p6-lTt'o-kus),  a.  [Gr.  -nokmoKot ;  tto- 
Au;  many  -\-  tokos  offspring.]  1.  (Sot.)  Bearing  fruit 
repeatedly,  as  most  perennial  plants ;  polycarpic. 

2.  {Zool.)  Producing  many  eggs  or  young. 

Po-lyt'o-mous  (-o-mus),  a.  IPoly-  -f-  Gr.  toujj  a  cut- 
ting, fr.  Tiixveiv  to  cut.]  {Bot.)  Subdivided  into  many 
distinct  subordinate  parts,  which,  however,  not  being 
jointed  to  the  petiole,  are  not  true  leaflets ;  —  said  of 
leaves.  Henslow. 

Po-lyt'0-my  (-mj),  n.  (Logic)  A  division  into  many 
members.  jF.  Bowen. 

Pol'y-tung'State  (p51'l-tilng'stat),  n.  A  salt  of  poly- 
tungstic  acid. 

Pol'y-tung'stic  (-stik),  a.  (Chem.)  Containing  sev- 
eral tungsten  atoms  or  radicals ;  as,  poly tungstic  acid. 

Polytnngstlc  acid  (Chem.),  any  one  of  several  complex 
acids  of  tungsten  containing  more  than  one  atom  of  tung- 
sten. 

Pol'y-type  (-tip),  n.  [Poly-  +  -type.}  {Print.)  A  cast, 
or  facsimile  copy,  of  an  engraved  block,  matter  in  type, 
etc.  (see  citation) ;  as,  apolytype  in  relief. 

By  pressing  the  wood  cut  into  semifluid  metal,  an  intaglio 
matrix  is  produced  ;  and  from  this  matrix,  in  a  similar  way,  a 
polytype  in  relief  is  obtained.  Hansard. 

Pol'y-type,  a.  {Print.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  polytypes ; 
ebtained  by  polytyping ;  as,  apolytype  plate. 

Pol'y-type,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Polyttped  (-tipt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  PoLYTYPiHO  (-ti'ping).]  {Print.)  To  pro- 
duce a  poly  type  of  ;  as,  to  poly  type  an  engraving. 

II  Pol'y-U'll-a  (-ii'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  See  Poly-,  and 
Urine.]  {3Ied.)  A  persistently  excessive  flow  of  watery 
urine,  with  low  specific  gravity  and  without  the  presence 
of  either  albumin  or  sugar.  It  is  generally  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  thirst. 

Po-lyv'a-lent  (po-lTv'a-lent),  a.  [Poly-  +  L.  valens, 
p.  pr.     See  Valbnt.]     {Chem.)  Multivalent. 

Pol'yve  (pSl'iv),  n.     [See  Polive.]    A  pulley.    [Ofo.] 

II  Pol'y-ZO'a  (p81'T-zo'4),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  n-oAus 
many  +  f^of  an  animal.]  {Zool.)  Same  as  Bbyozoa. 
See  Illust.  under  Beyozoa,  and  Phylactol^mata. 

Pol'y-ZO'an  (-an),  n.  {Zool.)  (a)  Any  species  of 
Polyzoa ;  one  of  the  Polyzoa.     (6)  A  polyzodn. 

II  Pol'y-ZO-a'rl-Uin  (-zo-a'rt-iim),  re.  ;  pi.  Polyzoaeia 
(-4).     [NL.]     {Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Polyzoary. 

PoVy-zo'a-ry  (-zo'a-rj^),  re.  {Zool.)  The  compound 
organism  of  a  palyzoan. 

Pol'y-zon'jd  (-zon'al),  a.  \_Poly-  -f-  zonaW]  Consist- 
ing of  many  zones  or  rings. 

Polyzonal  lens  ( Opt.),  a  lens  made  up  of  pieces  arranged 
in  zones  or  rings,  —  used  in  the  lanterns  of  lighthouses. 

II  Pol'y-ZO'bn  (-zo'Bn),  re.;  pi.  Polyzoa  (-4).  [NL. 
See  PoLYZoAN.]  {Zool.)  One  of  the  individual  zooids 
forming  the  compound  organism  of  a  polyzoan. 

Pom'ace  (piSm'Ss ;  277),  n.  [L.  pomum  a  fruit,  LL., 
an  apple :  cf.  LL.  pomagium,  pomacium.']  The  sub- 
stance of  apples,  or  of  similar  fruit,  crushed  by  grinding. 

Fo'ma-cen'trold  (po'ma-sen'troid),  a.  [Gr.  irSiiux  a 
cover  -f-  KevTpov  a  prickle  +  -oid.']  {Zool.)  Pertaining 
to  the  Pomacentridss,  a  family  of  bright-colored  tropical 
fishes  having  spiny  opercula ;  — often  called  coral  fishes. 

Po-ma'oeous  (po-ma'shiis),  a.  [LL.  pomum  an  ap- 
ple.] 1.  {Bot.)  (a)  Like  an  apple  or  pear;  producing 
pomes,  (ft)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  suborder  {Pomese)  of 
rosaceous  plants,  which  includes  the  true  thorn  trees, 
,  the  quinces,  service  berries,  medlars,  and  loquats,  as  well 
as  the  apples,  pears,  crabs,  etc. 

2.  Like  psmace. 

Pe-made' (po-mad' ;  277), «.  [F.  pommatfe  pomatum, 
OF.  pgmade  cider  (cf.  Sp.  pomada,  It.  pomata,  LL.  po- 
meta  a  drink  made  of  apples),  from  L.  pomum  fruit,  LL., 
an  apple.    Cf.  Pomatum.]     1.  Cider.     [06s.] 

Piers  Plowman. 

2.  Perfumed  ointment ;  esp.,  a  fragrant  unguent  for 
the  hair ;  pematum ;  —  originally  made  from  apples. 

Po-man'der  (p4-mSn'der  or  po'mSn-),  n.    [Sp.  poma.'] 


Pomegranate.  Flowering  Branch, 
and  Fruit  whole  and  in  section. 


(o)  A  perfume  to  be  carried  with  one,  often  in  the  form 
of  a  ball,  (ft)  A  box  to  contain  such  perfume,  formerly 
carried  by  ladies,  as  at  the  end  of  a  chain  ;  —  more  prop- 
erly ^omareder- ftoa:.  [Ofts.]  Bacon. 
Fo'ma-rine  (po'ma-rin),  a.  [Gr.  n-wjua  a  lid  +  pi's, 
pivos,  nose.]  {Zool.)  Having  the  nostril  covered  with  a 
scale. 

Pomarine  jager  (Zool.),  a  North  Atlantic  jager  (Sterco- 
rarius  pomarinus)  having  the  elongated  middle  tail 
feathers  obtuse.    The  adult  is  black. 

Po-ma'tum  (pS-ma'tiim),  n.  [See  Pomade.]  A  per- 
fumed unguent  or  composition,  chiefly  used  in  dressing 
the  hair ;  pomade.  Wiseman. 

Po-ma'tum,  v.  t.     To  dress  with  pomatum. 

Pome  (pom),  n.  [L.  pomum  a  fruit :  cf.  F.  pomme 
apple.  Cf.  Pomade.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  fruit  composed  of 
several  cartilaginous  or  bony  carpels  inclosed  in  an  ad- 
herent fleshy  mass,  which  is  partly  receptacle  and  partly 
calyx,  as  an  apple,  qumce,  or  pear. 

2.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  A  ball  of  silver  or  other  metal,  which 
is  filled  with  hot  water,  and  used  by  the  priest  in  cold 
weather  to  warm  his  hands  during  the  service. 

Pome,  V.  i.  [Cf.  F.  pommer.  See  Pome,  re.]  To 
grow  to  a  head,  or  form  a  head  in  growing.     [Ofts.] 

Pome'gran'ate  (pSm'gran'at ;  277),  n.  [OE.  pom- 
garnet,  OF.  pome  de 
grenate,  F.  grenade,  L. 
pomum  a  fruit  -j-  grana- 
tus  grained,  having  many 
grains  or  seeds.  See 
Pome,  and  Gaenet, 
Geain.]  1.  {Bot.)  The 
fruit  of  the  tree  Punica 
Granatum ;  also,  the  tree 
itself  (see  Balaustine), 
wliich  is  native  in  the  Ori- 
ent, but  is  successfully 
cultivated  in  many  warm 
countries,  and  as  a  house 
plant  in  colder  climates. 
The  fruit  is  as  large  as  an 
orange,  and  has  a  hard 
rind  containing  many 
rather  large  seeds,  each 
one  separately  covered 
with  crimson,  acid  pulp. 

2.  A  carved  or  embroidered  ornament  resembling  a 
pomegranate.  Ex.  xxviii.  33. 

Pom'el  (piim'Sl),  re.    A  pommel.     \_Obs.']        Chaucer. 

Pom'e-lo  (pom'5-16),  re.  [Cf.  Pompelmous.]  A  vari- 
ety of  shaddock,  called  also  grape  fruit. 

Pome'ly  (pom'ly),  a.  [OF.  pomele,  F.  pommele. 
See  Pome.]  .Dappled.  [Ofti.]   " Pomely  gray."   Chaucer. 

Pom'e-ra'ni-an  (p5m'e-fa'ni-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Pomerania,  a  province  of  Prussia  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 
—  re.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Pomerania. 

Pomeranian  dog  (Zool.),  the  loup-loup,  or  Spitz  dog. 

Pome'wa'ter  (pQm'wa'ter),  re.  A  kind  of  sweet,  juicy 
apple,     [yfiitten  also  po'mwater.J  Shak. 

Pom'ey  (pSm'y),  re.  /  pi.  Pomeys  (-Tz).  [F.  pomme 
grown  round,  or  Uke  an  apple,  p.  p.  oi  pommer  to  pome.] 
{Her.)  A  figure  supposed  to  resemble  an  apple ;  a  roun- 
del, —  always  of  a  green  color. 

Pom'fret  (-frSt),  re.  [Perhaps  corrupt,  fr.  Pg.  pam- 
pano  a  kind  of  fish.]  {Zool.)  {a)  One  of  two  or  more 
species  of  marine  food  fishes  of  the  genus  Stromateus 
{S.  niger,  S.  argenteus)  native  of  Southern  Europe  and 
Asia,     (ft)  A  marine  food  fish  of  Bermuda  (i?ra»!ai?aj!). 

Po-mll'er-OUS  (po-mlfer-fis),  a.  [L.  pomifer;  po- 
mum fruit -|- /erre  to  bear;  cf.  F.  pomifere.'\  {Bot.) 
{a)  Bearing  pomes,  or  applelike  fruits.  (6)  Bearing 
fruits,  or  excrescences,  more  or  less  resembling  an  apple. 

Pom'mage  (pfim'mtj ;  48),  re.     See  Pomace. 

llPom'mi'  (po'ma'),  a.  [F.  See  Pomey.]  {Her.) 
Having  the  ends  terminating  in  rounded  protuberances 
or  single  balls  ;  —  said  of  a  cross. 

II  Pomme'  blanche'  (pom'  blaNsh').  [F.,  literally, 
white  apple.]     The  prairie  turnip.     See  under  Pbaieie. 

Pom'mel  (pum'mel),  re.  [OE.  pomel,  OF.  pomel,  F. 
pommeau,  LL.  pomellus,  fr.  L.  pomum  fruit,  LL.  also, 
an  apple.  See  Pome.]  A  knob  or  ball ;  an  object  resem- 
bling a  ball  in  form ;  as  :  (a)  The  knob  on  the  hilt  of  a 
sword.  Macaulay.  (ft)  The  knob  or  protuberant  part 
of  a  saddlebow,  (c)  The  top  (of  the  head).  Chaucer, 
{d)  A  knob  forming  the  finial  of  a  turret  or  pavilion. 

Pom'mel,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pommeled  (-mgld)  or 
Pommelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pommeling  or  Pommelling.] 
To  beat  soundly,  as  with  the  pommel  of  a  sword,  or  with 
something  knoblike  ;  hence,  to  beat  with  the  fists. 
[Written  also  pummel.1 

Pom-mel'lon  (pSm-mel'yun),  n.  [See  Pommel  :  cf. 
LL.  pomilio  pygmy.]  (Mil.)  The  cascabel,  or  hindmost 
knob,  of  a  cannon.     [iJ.] 

II  Pom'met't6'  (po'ma'ta'),  a.  [F.]  Having  two  balls 
or  protuberances  at  each  end  ;  — said  of  a  cross. 

Po'mo-log'ic-al  (po'mo-13j'i-kal),  a. 
[Cf.  F.  pomologigue.'}  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  pomology. 

Po  -  mol'O  -  gist  (po  -  mSl'o  -  jTst),  re. 
One  versed  in  pomology ;  one  who  culti- 
vates fruit  trees. 

PO-mol'0-gy  (-jy),  re.  [L.  pomum 
fruit  +  -logy :  cf.  F.  pomologie.]  The 
science  of  fruits ;  a  treatise  on  fruits ; 
the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  fruit  trees. 

Po-mo'na  (po-mo'na),  re.  [L.,  from  pomum  fruit.] 
{Class.  Myth.)  The  goddess  of  fruits  and  fruit  trees. 

Pomp  (pomp),  re,  [OE.  pompe,  F.  pompe,  L.  pompa 
fr.  Gr.  TToixirri  a  sending,  a  solemn  procession,  pomp,  fr. 
TTe/xTrciv  to  send.  Cf.  Pump  a  shoe.]  1.  A  procession 
distinguished  by  ostentation  and  splendor;  a  pageant. 

"  All  the  pomps  of  a  Roman  triumph."  Addison 


--^ 


2.  Show  of  magnificence ;  parade  ;  display ;  power. 

Syn. —  Display ;  parade;  pageant;  pageantry;  splen. 
dor  ;  state  ;  magnificence  ;  ostentation  ;  grandeur ;  pride. 

Pomp  (pomp),  V.  i.  To  make  a  pompous  display  ;  to 
conduct.     \_Ohs.'\  B.  Jonson. 

Pom'pa-dour  (pom'pa-diTor ;  F.  pQN'pa'door'),  re.  A 
crimson  or  pink  color  ;  also,  a  style  of  dress  cut  low  and 
square  in  the  neck ;  also,  a  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  by 
drawing  it  straight  back  from  the  forehead  over  a  roll ;  — 
so  called  after  the  Marchioness  de  Pompadour  of  France. 
Also  much  used  adjectively. 

Pom'pa-no  (p6m'pa-no),  re.  [Sp.  pAmpano."]  [yfut- 
ten  also  ^a??ipareo.]  {Zo- 
ol.) 1.  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  marine  fishes 
of  the  genus  Trachyno- 
tus,  of  which  four  spe- 
cies are  found  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United 
States ; — called  alBopalo- 
meta. 

(J^^.They  have  a  bril-  Carolina  Pompano  (Trachynotia 
liant  silvery    or    golden  CaroUnus). 

luster,  and  are  highly  es- 
teemed as  food  fishes.    The  round  pompano  (T.  rhom- 
boides)  and  the  Carolina  pompano  (Z\  Carolinus)  are  the 
most  common.    Other  species  occur  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

2.  A  California  harvest  fish  {Stromateus  simillimus), 
highly  valued  as  a  food  fish. 

Pompano  shell  (ZooZ.),  a  small  bivalve  shell  of  the  genus 
Donax;  —  so  called  because  eaten  by  the  pompano. 
[Florida] 

Pom-pat'lc  (pom-pSt'Tk),  a.  [L  pompalicus.']  Pomp- 
ous.    [Obs.'\  Barrow. 

Pom'pel-mous  (pSm'pSl-mQs),  re.  ;  pi.  Pompelmouses 
(-Sz).  [D.pompelmoes  ;  cf.  G.  pompelmtise,  F.  pample- 
mousse,  audF . pompoleon.}  {Bot.)  A  shaddock,  esp.  one 
of  large  size. 

Pom'pet  (pBm'pet),  re.  [OF.  pompette.']  {Print.) 
The  ball  formerly  used  to  ink  the  type. 

Pom'phO-lys  (p6m'f6-liks),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  jro/oH^dAuf 
a  bubble,  the  slag  on  the  surface  of  smelted  ore,  from 
jro^(()os  a  blister.]     1.  {Old  Chem.)  Impure  zinc  oxide. 

2.  {Sled.')  A  skin  disease  in  which  there  is  an  eruption 
of  bullae,  without  inflammation  or  fever. 

Pom-pil'lion  (p5m-pll'yiin),  re.  An  ointment  or  poma- 
tum made  of  black  poplar  buds.     [Oft*.]  Cotgrave. 

Pom'pl-on  (pura'pi-lin),  re.  [OF.  pompon.  See  Pump- 
kin.]   See  PuMPiON. 

Pom'pire  (pom'pir),  re.  [L.  pomum  a  fruit,  LL.  also, 
an  apple  +  pirum  a  pear.]     A  pearmain.     [Obs.'] 

Pom-pole-on  (-po'le-5n),  re.     {Bot.)  See  Pompelmous. 

Pom'pon  (p8m'p5n),  n.  [F.]  1.  Any  trifling  orna- 
ment for  a  woman's  dress  or  bonnet. 

2.  {3Iil.)  A  tuft  or  ball  of  wool,  or  the  like,  sometimes 
worn  by  soldiers  on  the  front  of  the  hat,  instead  of  a 
feather. 

Pom-pos'1-ty  (p6m-p5s'T-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Pomposities 
(-tiz).  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pompous ;  pom- 
pousuess.  Thackeray. 

II  Pom-po'SO  (p5m-po'so),  a.  &  adv.  [It.]  {Jifus.) 
Grand  and  dignified  ;  in  grand  style. 

Pomp'OUS  (pSmp'us),  a.  [F.  pompeux,  L.  pomposus. 
See  Pomp.]  1.  Displaying  pomp ;  stately ;  showy  with 
grandeur;  magnificent;  as,  a  pompous  procession. 

2.  Ostentatious  ;  pretentious ;  boastful ;  vainglorious ; 

as,  pompous  manners  ;  a  pompous  style.     "  Pompous  m 

high  presumption."  Chaucer. 

The  pompous  vanity  of  the  old  schoolmistress.    Thackeray.. 

—  Pomp'ous-ly,  adv.  —  Pomp'ous-ness,  re. 
Pomp'tine  (pSmp'tln),  a.    See  Pontine. 
Pom'wa'ter  (pQm'wa'ter),  re.     Same  as  Pomewatee. 
Pon'cho    (pSn'cho),'re./ p/.  Ponchos  (-choz).     [Sp.J 

1.  A  kind  of  cloak  worn  by  the  Spanish  Americans, 
having  the  form  of  a  blanket,  with  a  silt  in  the  middle 
for  the  head  to  pass  through.  A  kind  ot  poncho  made  of 
rubber  or  painted  cloth  is  used  by  the  mounted  troops  in 
the  United  States  service. 

2.  A  trade  name  for  camlets,  or  stout  worsteds. 
Pond   (p6nd),   re.     [Probably  originally,   an  inclosed 

body  of  water,  and  the  same  word  as  pound.  See  Pound 
an  inclosure.]  A  body  of  water,  naturally  or  artifi- 
cially confined,  and  usually  of  less  extent  than  a  lake. 
"Throughporerfor  pool."  Milton. 

Pond  hen  (Zool.),  the  American  coot.     See  Coot  (a). 

—  Pond  Illy  (Bot.),  the  water  lily.  See  under  Water, 
and  Illust.  under  NYMPlliBA.  —  Pond   snail   (Zool.),  any 


Pond  Snails.    A  Phyna  hcterostroplia ;  B  Linnma  megasoma; 
C  Melantho  decisa,  nat.  size. 

gastropod  living  in  fresh-water  ponds  or  lakes.  The  most 
common  kinds  are  air-breathing  snails  (Pulmonifera)  be- 
longing to  Limnsea,  Physa,  Plauorbis,  and  allied  genera. 
The  operculated  species  are  pectiiiibranchs,  belonging 
to  Melantho,  Valvnta,  and  various  other  genera.  —  Pond 
spice  (Bot.),  an  American  shrub  (Teiianthera  genicidata) 
of  the  Laurel  family,  with  small  oval  leaves,  and  axillary 
clusters  of  little  yellow  flowers.  The  whole  plant  is 
spicy.  It  grows  in  ponds  and  swamps  from  Virginia  to 
Florida.  —  Pond  tortoise.  Pond  turtle  (Zool.),  any  fresh- 
water tortoise  of  the  family  Emydidie.  Numerous  spe^ 
cies  are  found  in  North  America. 
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Pond  (pSnd),  V.  I.  To  make  into  a  pond  ;  to  collect,  as 
water,  in  a  pond  by  damming. 

Pond,  V.  t.     [See  PoNDEK.]    To  ponder.     [OJi.] 

Pleaseth  you,  pond  your  suppliant's  plaint.     Spemtr, 

Pon'der  (pBn'der),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Pondered 
(-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pondering.]  [L.  ponderare,  f  r. 
pondus,  ponderis,  a  weight,  fr.  pendere  to  weigh  :  of.  F. 
panderer.    See   Pendant,  and    cf.   Pound  a  weight.] 

1.  To  weigh.     [06i.] 

2.  To  weigh  in  the  mind ;  to  view  with  deliberation ; 
to  examine  carefully ;  to  consider  attentively. 

Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet.  Prov.  iv.  26. 

Syn.  —  To  Ponder,  Consider,  Muse.  To  consider 
means  to  view  or  contemplate  with  fixed  thought.  To 
ponder  is  to  dwell  upon  with  long  and  anxious  attention, 
with  a  view  to  some  practical  result  or  decision.  To  m  use 
is  simply  to  think  upon  continuous  with  no  definite 
object,  or  for  the  pleasure  it  gives.  We  consider  any  sub- 
ject which  is  fairly  brought  before  us ;  we  ponder  a  con- 
cern involving  great  interests ;  we  muse  on  the  events  of 
childhood. 

Pon'der,  v.  i.  To  think ;  to  deliberate  ;  to  muse ;  — 
usually  followed  by  ore  or  over.  Longfellow. 

Pon'der-a-bll'l-ty  (-a-bll'I-tj^),  n.  [Cf.  r.  pondera- 
bilite-l    The  quality  or  state  of  being  ponderable. 

Pon'der-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  ponderabiUs :  cf .  F.  pon- 
derable.'] Capable  of  being  weighed  ;  having  appreciable 
weight.  —  Pon'der-a-ble-ness,  n. 

Pon'der-al  (-hi),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pondiral.]  Estimated 
or  ascertained  by  weight ; — distinguished  from  numeral ; 
as,  a  ponderal  drachma.     [iJ.]  Arbuthnot. 

Pon'der-ance  (-ans),  n.  [L.  ponderans,  p.  pr.  of 
ponderare  to  weigh  :  cf.  OF.  ponderant  of  %veight.] 
Weight;  gravity.     [iJ.]  Gregory. 

Pon'der-a-ry  (-a-rj),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  weight ; 
as,  a ponderary  system,     [i?.]  M'Culloch. 

Pon'der-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  ponderatus,  p.  p.  of  pon- 
derare.   See  Ponder.]    To  consider ;  to  ponder.     [J?J 

Pon'der-ate,  v.  i.    To  have  weight  or  influence,    [it.] 

Pon'der-a'tion  (-a'shQn),  n.  [L.  ponderatio :  cf .  F. 
ponderation.']    The  act  of  weighing,     [ii.]    Arbuthnot. 

Pon'der-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  ponders. 

Pon'der-lng,  a.  Deliberating.— Pon'der-lng-ly,  adv. 

Pon'der-os'1-ty  (-Ss'I-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Ponderosities  (-tlz). 
[OF.  ponderosite.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ponder- 
ous ;  weight ;  gravity ;  heaviness ;  ponderousness  ;  as,  the 
ponderosity  of  gold.  Ray. 

Pon'der-OUS  (p5n'der-iis),  a.  [L.  ponderosus,  from 
pondus,  -eris,  a  weight :  cf.  F.  pondereux.  See  Ponder.] 

1.  Very  heavy ;  weighty ;  as,  a  ponderous  shield  ;  a 
ponderous  load  ;  the  ponderous  elephant. 

The  sepulcher  .  .  . 
Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws.        Shak. 

2.  Important;  momentous;  forcible.  "Your  more 
ponderous  and  settled  project."  Shak. 

3.  Heavy ;  dull ;  wanting  lightness  or  spirit ;  as,  a 
ponderous  style ;  a  ponderous  joke. 

Ponderous  spar  (Min.),  heavy  spar,  or  barytes.  See 
Barite. 

Pon'der-OUS-ly,  adv.    in  a  ponderous  manner. 

Pon'der-ous-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
ponderous ;  ponderosity. 

Pond'flsh'  (pSnd'flsh'),  n. 
merous  species  of  American 
fresh-water  fishes  belonging 
to  the  family  Centrarchidie  ; 
—  called  also  pond  perch,  and 
sunfish. 

m^^  The  common  pondfish 
of  New  England  (Lepomis 
gibbosus)  is  called  also  bream, 

f'tmpkin  seed,  and  sunny.  See 
o  N  p  1 3  H .     The  long-eared 
pondfish  (Lepomis  auritus)  of 
the  Eastern  United  States  is  distinguished  by  its  very 
long  opercular  flap. 

Pond'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  Any  aquatic  plant  of 
the  genus  Potamogeton,  of  which  many  species  are  found 
in  ponds  or  slow-moving  rivers. 

Choke  pondweed,  an  American  water  weed  (Anacharis, 
or  Elodea,  Canadensis).  See  Anacharis.  —  Homed  pond- 
weed,  the  Zannichellia  jpalustris,  a  slender,  branching 
aquatic  plant,  having  pomted  nutlets. 

Pone  (pon),  n.  [Of  Amer.  Indian  origin.]  A  kind 
of  johnnycake.    [Written  also  pawne.]    [Southern  U.  S.^ 

Po'nent  (po'nent),  a.  [OF.,  fr.  It.  ponente,  properly. 
Betting  (applied  to  the  setting  sun),  fr.  L.  ponens,  p.  pr. 
of  ponere  to  set,  put.]    Western;  occidental,     [i?.] 

Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  poneni  winds.      Milton. 

Pon-gee'  (p5n-je'),  n.  [Of  East  Indian  origin.]  A 
fabric  of  undyed  silk  from  India  and  China. 

Pon-ghee'  (p5n-ge'),  n.  [From  the  native  name.]  A 
Buddhist  priest  of  the  higher  orders  in  Burmah.  Malcom. 

Pon'go  (pSn'go),  n.  {Zodl.)  Any  large  ape;  espe- 
cially, the  chimpanzee  and  the  orang-outang. 

Pon'lard  (pSn'yerd),  n.  [F.  poignard  (cf.  It.  pxt- 
gnale,  Sp.  punal),  fr.  L.  pugio,  -onis;  probably 
akin  to  pugnus  fist,  or  fr.  pugnus  fist,  as  held  in 
the  fist.  See  Pugnacious.]  A  kind  of  dagger,  — 
usually  a  slender  one  with  a  triangular  or  square 
blade. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs.    Shak. 

Pon'lard,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  poniarded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Poniarding.]  To  pierce  with  a 
poniard  ;  to  stab.  Cowper. 

Po'nl-bU'I-ty  (po'nT-bll'T-ty),  n.  [L.  ponere 
to  place.]  The  capability  of  being  placed  or  lo- 
cated.    [Obs.l  Barrow. 

II  Pons  (pSnz),  n. ;  pi.  Pontes  (pSn'tez).  [L., 
a  bridge.]  (Anat.)  A  bridge ;  —  applied  to  sev-  p.„:.,.j 
eral  parts  which  connect  others,  but  especially  """"^"• 
to  the  pons  Varolii,  a  prominent  band  of  nervous  tissue 
situated  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and 


(Zool.)  Any  one  of  nu- 


Pondtish  (.Lepomis  gib- 
bosus).   (^) 


connected  at  each  side  with  the  hemispheres  of  the  cere- 
bellum ;  the  mesocephalon.     See  Brain. 

II  Pons  asinomm.  [L.,  literally,  bridge  of  asses.]  See 
Asses'  bridge,  under  Ass. 

Pon'tage  (pSn'taj ;  48),  n.  [LL.  pontagium,  from  L. 
pons,  pontis,  a  bridge :  cf.  F.  pontage.]  (O.  Eng.  Law) 
A  duty  or  tax  paid  for  repairing  bridges.  Ayliffe. 

Pon-tee'  (pon-te'  or  pSn'te),  n.  [F.  pontil,  pontis.] 
(Glass  Making)  An  iron  rod  used  by  glass  makers  for 
manipulating  the  hot  glass  ;  —  called  aXso  puntil,  puntel, 
punty,  and  ponty.     See  Fascet. 

Pon'tlc  (pon'tik),  a.     [L.  Ponlicus,  Gr.  novTiKOs,  fr. 
TToi'TOs  the  sea,  especially,  the  Black  Sea.]     Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Pontus,  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea. 
_ll  Pon'ti-fex  C-tT-fSks),  n.  /  pi.  PoNTiFicBs  (pon-tif'it- 
sez).     [L.]     A  high  priest ;  a  pontiff. 

Pon'tlH  (-tif),  n.  [F.  pontife,  L.  pontifex,  -ficis ; 
pons,  pontis,  a  bridge  (perhaps  originally,  a  way,  path) 
-^facere  to  make.  Cf.  Pontoon.]  A  high  priest.  Es- 
pecially :  (a)  One  of  the  sacred  college,  in  ancient  Rome, 
which  had  the  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  of 
religion,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Pontifex  3Iaxi- 
mus.  Dr.  W.  Smith.  (6)  (Jewish  Antiq.)  The  chief 
priest,     (c)  (E.  C.  Ch.)  The  pope. 

Pon-tU'io  (pSn-tif'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  L.  pontificius.]  1.  Re- 
lating to,  or  consisting  of,  pontiffs  or  priests.  "  The  pon- 
lijic  college  with  their  augurs  and  flamens."         Milton. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pope  ;  papal.        Shenstone. 

Pon-tlf'iC-al  (-I-kal),  a.  [L.  pontijicalis :  cf.  F.  pon- 
tifical. See  Pontiff.]  I.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pontiff, 
orhigh  priest ;  as,  pontifical  authoiity;  hence,  belonging 
to  the  pope  ;  papal. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  building  of  bridges.     [B.] 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wondrous  art 

Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock 

Over  the  vexed  abyss.  ililton. 

Pon-tlf'lC-al,  n.  [F.]  1.  A  book  containing  the  offices, 
or  formulas,  used  by  a  pontiff.  South. 

2.  pi.  The  dress  and  ornaments  of  a  pontiff.  "Dressed 
raiviW pontificals.''''  Sir  W.Scott. 

Pon-tll'i-cal'i-ty  (-I-kSl'I-tJf),  ».  The  state  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  pope ;  the  papacy,     [if.]  Bacon. 

Pon-til'ic-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  pontifical  manner. 

Pon-tU'i-Cate  (-kat),  n.  [L.  pontificatus :  cf.  F.  pon- 
tificat.  See  Pontiff.]  1.  The  state  or  dignity  of  a  high 
priest ;  specifically,  the  office  of  the  pope.  Addison. 

2.  The  term  of  office  of  a  pontiff.  Milman. 

Pon-tlf'i-cate  (-kat),  v.  i.  (It.  C.  Ch.)  To  perform 
the  duty  of  a  pontiff. 

Pon'ti-flce  (pon'tl-f Is),  n.  [L.  pons,  pontis,  a  bridge 
-\- facere  to  make.  Cf.  Pontiff.]  Bridgework  ;  struc- 
ture or  edifice  of  a  bridge,     [if.]  Milton, 

Pon'ti-fl'cial  (-fish'al),  a.  [L.  pontificius.]  Papal; 
pontifical.         [Ofo.]     "  Poniificial  writers."       Burton. 

Pon'tl-fl'ciah  (-f ish'on),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pontiff  or  pope.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Pon'tl-fl'clan,  n.  One  who  adheres  to  the  pope  or 
papacy  ;  a  papist.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Montagu. 

Pon'tll  (pon'tll),  n.     [F.]     Same  as  Pontes. 

Pon'tile  (-til),  a.  [L.  pontilis  pertaining  to  a  bridge.] 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pons  Varolii.     See  Pons. 

Pon'tine  (-tin),  a.  [L.  Pontinus  or  Pomptinus,  an 
appellation  given  to  a  district  in  Latium,  near  Pometia.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  extensive  marshy  district  between 
Rome  and  Naples.     [Written  also  Pomptine.] 

Pont'Ie-ViS  (p8nt'le-vTs ;  F.  p8N'le-ve'),  n.  [F.,  prop- 
erly, a  drawbridge.]  (Man.)  The  action  of  a  horse  iu 
rearing  repeatedly  and  dangerously. 

Pon-ton'  (p8n-toon'),  n.     [F.]    See  Pontoon. 

Pon-toon'  (pSn-tobn'),  n.  [F.  ponton  (cf .  It.  ponione), 
from  L.  ponto,  -onis,  fr.  pons,  pontis,  a  bridge,  perhaps 
originally,  a  way,  path;  cf.  Gr.  iraros  path,  Skr.  path, 
pathi,  panthan.  Cf.  Punt  a  boat.]  1.  (3/iZ.)  A  wooden 
flat-bottomed  boat,  a  metallic  cylinder,  or  a  frame  cov- 
ered with  canvas,  India  rubber,  etc.,  forming  a  portable 
float,  used  in  building  bridges  quickly  for  the  passage  of 
troops. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  low,  flat  vessel,  resembling  a  barge,  fur- 
nished with  cranes,  capstans,  and  other  machinery,  used 
in  careening  ships,  raising  weights,  drawing  piles,  etc., 
chiefly  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  a  lighter. 


Pontoon  bridge,  a 
bridge  formed  with 
pontoons.  —  Pontoon 
train,  the  carriages  of 
the  pontoons,  and  the 
materials  they  carry 
for  making  a  pontoon 
bridge. 

Il^*  The  French 
spelling  ponton  often 
appears  in  scientific 
works,  but  pontoon  is 
the  more  common 
form. 

Pon-toon'lng,  n.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of  con- 
structing pontoon  bridges.  "  Army  instruction  in  pon- 
tooning."  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Pont'VO-lant'  (pQnt'vo-lSnt';  F.  pSn'vo'ISn'),  n.  [F. 
pont  hviige -\- volant  flying.]  (Mil.)  A  kind  of  light 
bridge,  used  in  sieges,  for  surprising  a  post  or  outwork 
which  has  but  a  narrow  inoat ;  a  fiyiiig  bridge. 

Pon'ty  (pSn'ty),  n.    (Glass  Making)  See  Pontes. 

Po'ny  (po'ny),  re.  ;  pi.  Ponies  (-ntz).  [Written  also 
poney.]     [Gael,  ponaidh.]    1.  A  small  horse. 

2.  Twenty-five  pounds  sterling.     [Slang,  Eng.] 

3.  A  translation  or  a  key  used  to  avoid  study  in  get- 
ting lessons;  a  crib.     [College  Cant] 

4.  A  small  glass  of  beer.     [Slang] 

Pony  chaise,  a  light,  low  chaise,  drawn  by  a  pony  or  a 
pair  of  ponies.  —  Pony   engine,  a  small  locomotive  used 


Pontoon  Bridge. 
a  Side  view  of  a  Pontoon  ;  6  End 
Tiewof  Pontoonsconnected  to  form 
a  Bridge  ;  c  Pontoons  :  d  Balks  or 
Joists  ;  /  Cheeses,  or  Floor  Planks, 
in  a  Bridge,  shown  in  Plan. 


Poodle. 


for  switching  cars  from  one  track  to  another.  [U.  S.]  — 
Pony  truck  (Locomotive  Engine),  a  truck  which  has  only 
two  wheels.  —  Pony  truss  (Bridge  Building),  a  truss  which 
has  so  little  height  that  overhead  bracing  can  not  be  used. 

Pood  (pood),  n.  [Russ.  pud'.]  A  Russian  weight, 
equal  to  forty  Russian  pounds  or  about  thirty-six  English 
pounds  avoirdupois. 

Poo'dle  (poo'd'l),  re.  [G. 
pudel.]  (Zo'ol.)  Ahieed  ot 
dogs  having  curly  hair,  and 
often  showing  remarkable 
intelligence  in  the  per- 
formance of  tricks. 

Pooh  (\)ob),interJ,  [Of 
imitatjve  origin ;  cf.  Icel. 
pU.]  Pshaw  !  pish !  non- 
sense 1  —  an  expression  of 
scorn,  dislike,  or  contempt. 

Pooh'-pooh'  (-poo'),  V.  t. 
To  make  light  of  ;  to  treat  with  derision  or  contempt,  as 
if  by  saying ^ooA .'  pooh.'    [Colloq.]  Thackeray. 

II  Poo'koo  (poo'koo),  n.  [From  the  native  name.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  red  African  antelope  (Kobus  lardonj)  allied 
to  the  water  buck. 

Pool  (pool),  re.  [AS.  pol ;  akin  to  LG.  pool,  pohl, 
D.  poel,  G.  pfuhl ;  cf.  Icel.  pollr,  also  W.  pwll,  Gael. 
poll.]  \.  A  small  and  rather  deep  collection  of  (usually) 
fresh  water,  as  one  supplied  by  a  spring,  or  occurring  in 
the  course  of  a  stream ;  a  reservoir  for  water ;  as,  the 
pools  of  Solomon.  Wyclif. 

Charity  will  hardly  water  the  ground  where  it  must  first  fill 

apool.  Bacon. 

The  sleepy  iJooZ  above  the  dam.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  small  body  of  standing  or  stagnant  water ;  a  pud- 
dle.   "  The  filthy  mantled  poo/ beyond  your  cell. "  Shak. 

Pool,  n.  [F.  poule,  properly,  a  hen.  See  Pullet.] 
[Written  also  poule.]  1.  The  stake  played  for  in  cer- 
tain games  of  cards,  billiards,  etc. ;  an  aggregated  stake- 
to  which  each  player  has  contributed  a  share  ;  also,  the 
receptacle  for  the  stakes. 

2.  A  game  at  billiards,  in  which  each  of  the  players 
stakes  a  certain  sum,  the  winner  taking  the  whole  ;  also, 
in  public  billiard  rooms,  a  game  in  which  the  loser  pays 
the  entrance  fee  for  all  who  engage  in  the  game ;  a  game 
of  skill  in  pocketing  the  balls  on  a  pool  table. 

^^^  This  game  is  played  variously,  but  commonly  with 
fifteen  balls,  besides  one  cue  ball,  the  contest  being  to- 
drive  the  most  balls  into  the  pockets. 

He  plays  ^ooZ  at  the  billiard  houses.         Thackeray. 

3.  In  rifle  shooting,  a  contest  in  which  each  competi- 
tor pays  a  certain  sum  for  every  shot  he  makes,  the  net 
proceeds  being  divided  among  the  winners. 

4.  Any  gambling  or  commercial  venture  in  which  sev- 
eral persons  join. 

5.  A  combination  of  persons  contributing  money  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  or  depressing  the  mar- 
ket price  of  stocks,  grain,  or  other  commodities ;  also, 
the  aggregate  of  the  sums  so  contributed ;  as,  the  pool 
took  all  the  wheat  offered  below  the  limit ;  he  put  §10,000 
into  the  pool. 

6.  (Eailroads)  A  mutual  arrangement  between  com- 
peting lines,  by  which  the  receipts  of  all  are  aggregated, 
and  then  distributed  pro  rata  according  to  agreement. 

7.  (Law)  An  aggregation  of  properties  or  riglits,  be- 
longing to  different  people  in  a  community,  in  a  com- 
mon fund,  to  be  charged  with  common  liabilities. 

Pin  pool,  a  variety  of  the  game  of  billiards  in  which 
small  wooden  pins  are  set  up  to  be  knocked  down  by  the 
balls. — Pool  ball,  one  of  the  colored  ivory  balls  used  in 
playing  the  game  at  billiards  called  pool.  —  Pool  snipo- 
(2o'dl.),  the  European  redshank.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  Pool 
table,  a  billiard  table  with  pockets. 

Pool,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  PooCED  (poold) ;  p  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Pooling.]  To  put  together ;  to  contribute  to  a 
common  fund,  on  the  basis  of  a  mutual  division  of  prof- 
its or  losses;  to  make  a  common  interest  of;  aa,  the 
companies  poo/eti  their  traffic. 

Finally,  it  favors  the  pooling  of  all  issues.     (T.  S.  Grant. 

Pool,  V.  i.  To  combine  or  contribute  with  others,  aa 
for  a  commercial,  speculative,  or  gambling  transaction. 

Pool'er  (-er),  n.    A  stick  for  stirring  a  tan  vat. 

POOl'lng,  n.  (Law)  The  act  of  uniting,  or  an  agree- 
ment to  unite,  an  aggregation  of  properties  belonging  to 
different  persons,  with  a  view  to  common  liabilities  or 
profits. 

Poon  (poon),  ».  [Canarese  ponne.]  A  name  for  sev- 
eral East  Indian  trees,  or  their  wood,  used  for  the  masta 
and  spars  of  vessels,  as  Calophyllum  angustifolium,  C. 
inophyllum,  and  Sterculia  fatida ; — called  »,\s,o peon. 

Poo'uac  (poo'nSk),  re.  A  kind  of  oil  cake  prepared 
from  the  cocoanut.     See  Oil  cake,  under  Cake. 

Poon'ga  oil'  \poon'g!l  oil').  A  kind  of  oil  used  in 
India  for  lamps,  and  for  boiling  with  dammar  for  pitch- 
ing vessels.  It  is  pressed  from  the  seeds  of  a  legumi- 
nous tree  (Pongamia  glabra). 

Poop  (poop),  re.     (Arch.)  See  2d  Poppy. 

Poop,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pooped  (poopt)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Pooping.]  [Cf.  D.  poepen.  See  Pop.]  To  make 
a  noise  ;  to  pop  ;  also,  to  break  wind. 

Poop,  n.  [F.  poupe  ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  popa.  It.  poppa  ; 
all  fr.  L.  puppis.]  (Naut.)  A  deck  raised  above  the  after 
part  of  a  vessel ;  the  hindmost  or  after  part  of  a  vessel's 
hull ;  also,  a  cabin  covered  by  such  a  deck.  See  Poop 
deck,  under  Deck.     See  also  Roundhouse. 

With  wind  in  poop,  the  vessel  plows  the  sea.    Ihijdeti. 
The  poop  was  beaten  gold.  Shak. 

Poop,  V.  t.  (Naut.)  (a)  To  break  over  the  poop  or 
stern,  as  a  wave.  "  A  sea  which  he  thought  was  going 
to  poop  lier."  Lord  Dufjerin.  (b)  To  strike  in  the 
stern,  as  by  collision. 

Pooped  (poopt), ;).  p.  &  a.  (Naut. )  (a)  Having  a  poop ; 
furmshod  withjv  poop,     (b)  Struck  on  the  poop. 

Poop'lng  (poop'fng),  re.  (Nant.)  The  act  or  shock  of 
striking  a  vessel's  stern  by  a  following  wave  or  vessel. 


use,    unite,   rwde,    full,    fip,    firn ;    pity ;    food,    fo'ot ;    out,   oil ;      cKair ;    go ;    sing,   iijk ;    tlien,    thin ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Poor  (poor),  a.  \_Compar.  Poorer  (-er ;  254) ;  superl. 
Poorest.]  [OE.  poure  or  povre,  OF.  povre,  F.  pauvre, 
L.  pauper ;  the  first  syllable  of  which  is  probably  akin 
to  paucus  few  (see  Paucity,  Few),  and  the  second  to 
parare  to  prepare,  procure.  See  Few,  and  cf.  Parade, 
PAtrpEB,  PoYBKTr.]  1.  Destitute  of  property ;  wanting 
in  material  riches  or  goods ;  needy ;  indigent. 

^W^  It  is  often  synonymous  with  indigent  and  with 
necessitous,  denoting  extreme  want.  It  is  also  applied 
to  persons  who  are  not  entirely  destitute  of  property,  but 
who  are  not  rich ;  as,  a  poor  man  or  woman  ;  poor  people. 

2.  {Law)  So  completely  destitute  of  property  as  to  be 
entitled  to  maintenance  from  the  pubhc. 

3.  Hence,  in  very  various  applications :  Destitute  of 
such  qualities  as  are  desirable,  or  might  naturally  be 
expected ;  as :  (a)  Wanting  in  fat,  plumpness,  or  flesh- 
iness ;  lean ;  emaciated ;  meager ;  as,  a  poor  horse,  ox, 
dog,  etc.  "  Seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them,  poor 
and  very  ill-favored  and  lean-fleshed."  Gen.  xli.  19. 
(6)  Wanting  in  strength  or  vigor  ;  feeble  ;  dejected  ;  as, 
poor  health ;  poor  spirits.  "  His  genius  .  .  .  poor  and 
cowardly."  Bacon,  (c)  Of  little  value  or  worth  ;  not 
good  ;  inferior  ;  shabby  ;  mean  ;  as,  poor  clothes  ;  poor 
lodgings.  "A poor  vessel."  Clarendon,  (d)  Destitute 
of  fertility  ;  exhausted  ;  barren ;  sterile  ;  —  said  of  land  ; 
as,  poor  soil,  (e)  Destitute  of  beauty,  fitness,  or  merit ; 
as,  a  poor  discourse;  a  poor  picture.  (/)  Without  pros- 
perous conditions  or  good  results ;  unfavorable  ;  unfor- 
tunate ;  uncomfortable  ;  as,  a  poor  business ;  the  sick 
man  had  a  poor  night,  (jr)  Inadequate  ;  insufficient ;  in- 
significant ;  as,  a  poor  excuse. 

That  1  have  wronged  no  man  will  be  a  poor  plea  or  apology 
at  the  last  day.  Calamy. 

4.  Worthy  of  pity  or  sympathy ;  —  used  also  some- 
times as  a  term  of  endearment,  or  as  an  expression  of 
modesty,  and  sometimes  as  a  word  of  contempt. 

And  for  mine  own  poor  part, 

Look  you,  1  'II  go  pray.  Shak. 

Poor,  little,  pretty,  fluttering  thing.  Prior. 

6.  Free  from  self-assertion ;  not  proud  or  arrogant ; 

meek.     "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit. "  3Iati.  v.  3. 

Poor  law,  a  law  providing  for,  or  regulating,  the  relief 

or  support  of  the  poor.  —  Poor  man's  treacle  (Boi. ),  garlic ; 

—  so  called  because  it  was  thought  to  be  an  antidote  to 
animal  poison.  [Eng.]  J5r.  Pn'or.  —  Poor  man's  weather- 
glasB  iBot.),  the  red-ilowered  pimpernel  (Anagallis  arven- 
sis),  which  opens  its  blossoms  only  in  fair  weather.  —  Poor 
rate,  an  assessment  or  tax,  as  in  an  English  parish,  for  the 
relief  or  support  of  the  poor.— Poor  soldier  iZool.),  the  friar 
bird.  —  The  poor,  those  whoare  destitute  of  property ;  the 
indigent ;  the  needy.  In  a  legal  sense,  those  who  depend 
on  charity  or  maintenance  by  the  public.  '  I  have  ob- 
served the  more  public  provisions  are  made  for  the  poor, 
the  less  they  provide  for  themselves."    Franklin. 

Poor  (poor),  n.  {Zool.)  A  small  European  codfish 
{Gadus  minutus) ;  —  called  also powier  cod. 

Poor'box'  (-boks'),  n.  A  receptacle  in  which  money 
given  for  the  poor  is  placed. 

PoorllOUSe'  (-hous'),  n.  A  dwelling  house  for  a  num- 
ber of  paupers  maintained  at  public  expense ;  an  alms- 
house ;  a  workhouse. 

Poor'-john'  (-jon'),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  small  European 
fish,  similar  to  the  cod,  but  of  inferior  quality. 

Poor-John  and  apple  pies  are  all  our  fare.    Sir  J.  Harrington. 

Poor'Il-ness  (-lT-n6s),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing poorly ;  ill  health. 

Poorly,  adv.  1.  In  a  poor  manner  or  condition ; 
without  plenty,  or  sufficiency,  or  suitable  provision  for 
comfort ;  in  indigence ;  as,  to  live  poorly. 

2.  With  little  or  no  success ;  indifferently  ;  with  little 
profit  or  advantage ;  as,  to  do  poorly  in  business. 

3.  Meanly ;  without  spirit. 

Nor  i3  their  courage  or  their  wealth  so  low, 

That  from  his  wars  they  poorly  would  retire.      Drydai. 

4.  Without  skill  or  merit ;  as,  he  performs  poorly. 
Poorly  off,  not  well  off ;  not  rich. 

Poorly,  a.  Somewhat  iU  ;  indisposed ;  not  in  health. 
"  Having  been  poorly  in  health."  T.  Scott. 

Poor'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  poor  (in 
any  of  the  senses  of  the  adjective).  Bacon. 

Poor'-splr'it-ed  (-spir'It-gd),  a.  Of  a  mean  spirit; 
cowardly  ;  base.  —  Poor'-splr'lt-ed-ness,  n. 

Poor'-Wlll'  (poor'wTl'),  n.  [So  called  in  imitation  of 
its  note.]  {Zool.)  A  bird  of  the  Western  United  States 
(Phalsenopiilus  Nuttalli)  allied  to  the  whip-poor-will. 

Poor'-wll'lle  (-wTl'lT),  n.  [So  called  in  imitation  of 
its  note.]     (Zool.)  The  bar-tailed  godwit.     [,Prov.  Eng.l 

Pop  (pop),  n.  [Of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  Poop.]  X.  A 
small,  sharp,  quick  explosive  sound  or  report ;  as,  to  go 
off  with  a  pop.  Addison. 

2.  An  unintoxicating  beverage  which  expels  the  cork 
with  a  pop  from  the  bottle  containing  it ;  as,  ginger  pop; 
lemon  pop,  etc.  Hood. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  European  redwing.     \_Prov.  Eng."] 
Pop  com.    (a)  Com,  or  maize,  of  peculiar  excellence 

for  popping ;  especially,  a  kind  the  grains  of  which  are 
small  and  compact.  \b)  Popped  com ;  com  which  has 
been  popped. 

Pop,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Popped  (p5pt)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Popping.]  1.  To  make  a  pop,  or  sharp,  quick  sound  ; 
as,  the  muskets  popped  away  on  aU  sides. 

2.  To  enter,  or  issue  forth,  with  a  quick,  sudden  move- 
ment ;  to  move  from  place  to  place  suddenly  ;  to  dart ; 

—  with  in,  out,  upon,  off,  etc. 

He  that  killed  my  king  .  .  . 
Popp  d  in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes.       Shak. 
A  trick  ot popping  up  and  down  every  moment.     Swift. 

3.  To  burst  open  with  a  pop,  when  heated  over  a  fire ; 
as,  this  com  pops  well. 

Pop,  V.  t.  1.  To  thrust  or  push  suddenly;  to  offer 
suddenly ;  to  bring  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  notice ; 
as,  to  pop  one's  head  in  at  the  door. 

He  popped  a  paper  into  his  hand.  Milton. 


2.  To  cause  to  pop;  to  cause  to  burse  open  by  heat, 
as  grains  of  Indian  com  ;  as,  to  pop  com  or  chestnuts. 

To  pop  off,  to  thrust  away,  or  put  off  promptly ;  as,  to 
vop  one  off  with  a  denial.  Locke.  —  To  pop  the  question, 
to  make  an  offer  of  marriage  to  a  lady.  [Co7Zo2.]  Dickens. 

Pop  (pbp),  adv.  Like  a  pop ;  suddenly ;  unexpectedly. 
'■'■Pop  goes  his  pate."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Pope  (pop),  n.  [AS.  papa,  L.  papa  father,  bishop. 
Cf.  Papa,  Papal.]  1.  Any  ecclesiastic,  esp.  a  bishop. 
iObs.']  Foze. 

2.  The  bishop  of  Rome,  the  head  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.    See  Note  imder  Cardinal. 

3.  A  parish  priest,  or  a  chaplain,  of  the  Greek  Church. 

4.  {Zool.)  A  fish;  the  ruff. 

Pope  Joan,  a  game  at  cards  played  on  a  round  board 
with  compartments.  —  Pope's  eye,  the  gland  surrounded 
with  fat  in  the  middle  ot  the  thigh  of  an  ox  or  sheep. 
R.  D.  Blacknwre.  —  Pope's  nose,  the  rump,  oruropygium, 
of  a  bird.    See  Ueopygium. 

Pope'dom  (-diini),  n.  [AS.  papedom,.'\  1.  The  place, 
office,  or  dignity  of  the  pope ;  papal  dignity.  Shak. 

2.  The  jurisdSction  of  the  pope. 

Pope'Ilng  (-ling),  n.    1.  A  petty  or  deputy  pope. 

2.  An  adherent  of  the  pope.     [.B.]  Marlowe. 

Pop'e-lote  (pop'e-lot),  n.  A  word  variously  explained 
as  "  a  little  puppet,"  "a  little  doll,"  or  "a  young  but- 
terfly."   Cf.  PoPET.     {Obs.l 

So  gay  a.popelote,  so  sweet  a  wench.  Chaucer. 

Pop'er-y  (pop'er-y),  n.  The  religion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  comprehending  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices;  —  generally  used  in  an  opprobrious  sense. 

Pop'et  (pop'St),  n.    A  puppet.     lObs.J  Chaucer. 

Pop'gun'  (pSp'giin'),  n.  A  child's  gun  ;  a  tube  and 
rammer  for  shooting  pellets,  with  a  popping  noise,  by 
compression  of  air. 

Pop'in-Jay  (pSpln-ja),  n.  [OE.  popingay,  papejay, 
OF.  papegai,  papegaut ;  cf.  Pr.  papagai,  Sp.  &  Pg.  pa- 
pagayo.  It.  pappagallo,  LGr.  Trairayas,  NGr.  7ra;ra-ydA- 
Aos  ;  in  which  the  first  syllables  are  perhaps  imitative  of 
the  bird's  chatter,  and  the  last  either  fr.  L.  gallus  cock, 
or  the  same  word  as  E.  jay,  P.  geai.     Cf.  Papaqay.] 

1.  {Zool.)  {a)  The  green  woodpecker.   (6)  A  parrot. 
The  pye  and  popyngay  speak  they  know  not  what.    Tyndale. 

2.  A  target  in  the  form  of  a  parrot.     [Scot.'] 

3.  A  trifling,  chattering  fop  or  coxcomb.  "To  be  so 
pestered  with  a  ^opirejo?/."  Shak. 

Pop'iSh  (poi/ish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pope  ; 
taught  or  ordained  by  the  pope ;  hence,  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  —  often  used  opprobri- 
ously.  --  Pop'ish-ly,  adv.  —  Pop'ish-ness,  n. 

Poplar  (pSpaer),  n.  [OE.  popler,  OF. 
poplier.  F.  peuplier,  fr.  L.  populus  pop- 
lar.] (Bot?)  1.  Any  tree  of  the  genus 
Populus  ;  also,  the  timber,  which  is  soft, 
and  capable  of  many  uses. 

my  The  aspen  poplar  is  Populus  tre- 
muTa  and  P.  tremiiXoides  ;  Balsam  poplar 
is  P.  balsamifera  ;  Lombardy  poplar  (P. 
dilatata)  is  a  tall,  spiry  tree  ;  white  poplar 
is  Populus  alba. 

2.  The  timber  of  the  tulip  tree  ;  — 
called  also  white  poplar.     lU.  S.J 

Po-ples'y  (p6-pfeks'y),  n.  Apoplexy. 
[06s.]  Chaucer. 

Poplin  (poplin),  n.  [F.  popeline, 
papeline.J  A  fabric  of  many  varieties, 
usually  made  of  silk  and  worsted,  —  used 
especially  for  women's  dresses. 

Irish  poplin,  a  fabric  with  silk  warp  and 
worsted  weft,  made  in  Ireland. 

Pop-Ut'e-al  (pop-llt'e-al ;  277),  a.  [From  L.  poples, 
-itis,  the  ham.]  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ham ;  in 
the  region  of  the  ham,  or  behind  the  knee  joint ;  as,  the 
popliteal  space. 

Pop-llt'lc  (pSp-nttk),  a.    {Anat.)  Popliteal. 

Pop'per  (pop'per),  n.  A  utensil  for  popping  corn, 
usually  a  wire  basket  with  a  long  handle. 

Pop'per,  n.    A  dagger.     [06*.]  Chaucer. 

Pop'pet  (pSp'pSt),  n.    1.  See  Pijppet. 

2.  {Naut.)  One  of  certain  upright  timbers  on  the  bilge 
ways,  used  to  support  a  vessel  in  launching.  Totten. 

3.  {Mach.)  An  upright  support  or  guide  fastened  at 
the  bottom  only. 

Poppet  head.  Puppet  head.    See  Headstock  (o;). 

Pop'pied  (p5p'plfd),  a.  [See  1st  Poppy.]  1.  Mingled 
or  interspersed  with  poppies.     ^^Poppied  com."    Keats. 

2.  Affected    with   poppy  juice;    hence,  figuratively, 
drugged ;  drowsy ;  listless  ;  inactive.     [JS.] 
The  poppied  sails  doze  on  the  yard. 

Pop'plng  (pop'ping),  a.  &  K.  from  Pop. 

Popping  crease.    {Cricket)  See  under  Crease. 

Pop'ple  (-p'l),  V.  i.  [Cf. 
Pop.]  To  move  quickly  up 
and  down ;  to  bob  up  and  down, 
as  a  cork  on  rough  water ;  also, 
to  bubble.  Cotton. 

Pop'ple,  ra.  1.  The  poplar. 
IProv.  Eng.  &  Local,  U.  S.J 

2.  Tares.  [06s.]  "To sow 
popple  among  wheat."     Bale. 

Pop'py  (-py),  n. ;  pi.  Pop- 
pies (-piz).  [OE.  popy,  AS. 
popig,  L.  papaver.2  {Bot.) 
Any  plant  or  species  of  the  ge- 
nus Papaver,  herbs  with  showy 
polj'petalous  flowers  and  a 
milky  juice.  From  one  spe- 
cies {Papaver  somniferum) 
opium  is  obtained,  though  all 
the  species  contain  it  to  some 
extent;  also,  a  flower  of  the 
plant.   See  Hlust.  of  Capsule. 


Lombardy  Pop- 
lars. 


Lowell. 


Poppy  (Papaver  Phoeas), 
reduced,  a  Flower ;  b  Cap- 
sule. 


California  poppy  (Bo^),  any  yellow-flowered  plant  of  the 
genus  Eschschottzia.  —  Corn  poppy.  See  under  Corn.  — 
Horn,  or  Horned,  poppy.  See  under  Horn.  —  Poppy  bee 
(Zool.),  a  leaf-cutting  bee  (Anthocopa  papa-yeris)  which 
uses  pieces  cut  from  poppy  petals  for  the  lining  of  its 
cells ;  —  called  also  upholsterer  6ee.— Prickly  poppy  (Bot.), 
Argemone  Mexicana,  a  yellow-flowered  plant  of  the  JPoppy 
family,  but  as  prickly  as  a  thistle.— Poppy  seed,  the  seed 
of  the  opium  poppy  (P.  somniferum).  —  Spatllng  poppy 
(Bot.),  a  species  ot  Silene  (S.  infiata).    See  Catchply. 

Pop'py  (pSp'pJ^),  I  n.    [F.  poupee  doll,  puppet, 

Pop'py-head'  (-hgd'),  (  See  Puppet.]  {Arch.)  A 
raised  ornament  frequently  having  the  form  of  a  finial 
It  is  generally  used  on  the  tops  of  the  upright  ends  or 
elbows  which  terminate  seats,  etc.,  in  Gothic  churches. 

Pop'u-lace  (p5p'ii-las),  re.  [F.  populace,  f  r.  It.  pepo- 
laccio,  popolazzo,  fr.  popolo  people,  L.  populus.  See 
People.]  The  common  people ;  the  vulgar  ;  the  multi- 
tude, —  comprehending  all  persons  not  distinguished  by 
rank,  office,  education,  or  profession.  Pope. 

To  .  .  .  calm  the  peers  and  please  the  populace.  Daniel. 
They  .  .  .  call  us  Britain's  barbarous  popwtoccs.    Tennyson. 

Syn.  —  Mob ;  people  ;  commonalty. 

Pop'u-la-cy  (-14-sy),  re.     Populace.    [06s.]    Feltham. 

Poi>'u-lar  f-ler),  a.  [L.  popularis,  fr.  populus  people : 
cf.  F.  populaire.  See  People.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  ta 
the  common  people,  or  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
as  distinguished  from  a  select  portion ;  as,  the  popular 
voice  ;  popular  elections.  ^^ Popular  states."  Bacon. 
"  So  thepopular  vote  inclines."    Milion. 

The  men  commonly  held  in  popular  estimation  are  greatest  at 
a  distance.  J.  H.  Newman. 

2.  Suitable  to  common  people;  easy  to  be  compre- 
hended ;  not  abstruse  ;  familiar ;  plain. 

Homilies  are  plain  SiUdi  popular  instructions.    Hooker. 

3.  Adapted  to  the  means  of  the  common  people ;  pos- 
sessed or  obtainable  by  the  many  ;  hence,  cheap  ;  com- 
mon ;  ordinary  ;  inferior ;  as,  popular  prices ;  popular 
amusements. 


The  smallest  figs,  called  popular  figs,  . 
the  basest  and  of  least  account. 


are,  of  all  others, 
Holland. 

4.  Beloved  or  approved  by  the  people ;  pleasing  to 
people  in  general,  or  to  many  people  ;  as,  a  popular 
preacher ;  a  popular  law ;  a  popular  administration. 

5.  Devoted  to  the  common  people;  studious  of  the 
favor  of  the  populace.     [iJ.] 

Baiih 2)opular  humanity  is  treason.  Addison. 

6.  Prevailing  among  the  people ;  epideiilic ;  as,  a  pop- 
ular disease.     [06s.]  Johnson, 

Popular  action  (Law),  an  actien  in  which  any  person 
may  sue  for  a  penalty  imposed  by  statute.       Btachstone. 

II  Pop'U-la'res  (pop'ii-la'rez),  n.  pi.  [L.]  The  people, 
or  the  people's  party,  in  ancient  Rome,  as  opposed  to 
the  optimates. 

Pop'U-lar'1-ty  (-15rT-t^),  re.  ;  pi.  PopuLAEiTiBs  (-tiz). 
[L.  popularitas  an  effort  to  please  the  people  :  cf.  F. 
popularite.']  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  popular ; 
especially,  the  state  of  being  esteemed  by,  or  of  being  iu 
favor  with,  the  people  at  large ;  good  will  or  favor  pro- 
ceeding from  the  people ;  as,  the  popularity  of  a  law,  a 
statesman,  or  a  book. 

Apopularity  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  time,    ifacaulay 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  adapted  or  pleasing  to 
common,  poor,  or  vulgar  people ;  hence,  cheapness ;  infe- 
riority; vulgarity. 

This  gallant  laboring  to  avoid  popularity  falls  into  a  habit  ol 
affectation.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  Something  which  obtains,  or  is  intended  to  obtain, 
the  favor  of  the  vulgar ;  claptrap. 

Popularities,  and  circumstances  which  . . .  sway  the  ordinary 
judgment.  Bacon. 

4.  The  act  of  courting  the  favor  of  the  people.  [06s.] 
"Indicted  .  .  .  for popwfart^j/i and  ambition."  Holland. 

5.  Public  sentiment ;  general  passion.     [iJ.] 

A  little  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  madness  of  popularity 
to  cease.  Bancroft. 

Pop'U-lar-l-za'Uon  (-ler-T-za'shUn),  n.  The  act  of 
making  popular,  or  of  introducing  among  the  people. 

Pop'u-lar-ize  (pop'fi-ler-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Popularized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Popclabizino  (-i'- 
zlng).]  [Cf.  F.  populariser.']  To  make  popular;  to 
make  suitable  or  acceptable  to  the  common  people  ;  to 
make  generally  known ;  as,  to  popularize  philosophy. 
"  The  popularizing  of  religious  teaching. "  Milman. 

Pop'u-lar-1'zer  (-I'zer),  re.    One  who  popularizes. 

Pop'U-lar-ly,  adv.    In  a  popular  manner ;  so  as  to  be 
generally  favored  or  accepted  by  the  people ;  commonly ; 
currently  ;  as,  the  story  was  popularly  reported. 
The  victor  knight. 
Bareheaded,  popularly  low  had  bowed.         Dryden. 

Pop'u-lar-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pop- 
ular ;  popularity.  Coleridge. 

Pop'u-late  (pop'iJ-lat),  a.  [L.  populus  people.  See 
People.]    Populous.    r06s.]  Bacon. 

Pop'u-late  (-lat),  V.  t.    [imp.  &p.p.  Populated  (-15'- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Populating.]     To  furnish  with  in> 
habitants,  either  by  natural  increase  or  by  immigration  ^ 
or  colonization ;  to  cause  to  be  inhabited  ;  to  people. 

Pop'u-late,  V.  i.    To  propagate.     [06s.] 

Great  shoals  of  people  which  go  on  to  populate.    Bacon. 

Pop'U-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  populatio :  cf.  F. 
population.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of  populating ;  mal- 
tij)lication  of  inhabitants. 

2.  The  whole  number  of  people,  or  inhabitants,  in  a 
country,  or  portion  of  a  country ;  as,  a,  population  of  teo 
millions. 

Pop'U-la'tor  (pop'u-la'ter),  re.     One  who  populates. 

Pop'u-li-cide'  (-li-sid'),  re.  [Jj.  populus  people  -|-  cae 
dere  to  kill.]     Slaughter  of  the  people.     [iJ.] 

Pop'U-lin  (-lin),  n.  [L. populus  poplar:  cf.  F.popw- 
line.]  {Chem,.)  A  glucoside,  related  to  salicin,  found  in 
the  bark  of  certain  species  of  the  poplar  {Populus),  an(J 
extracted  as  a  sweet  white  crystalline  substance. 
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POPULOSITY 

Pop'U-los'l-ty  (pSp/fi-lSs'I-tj^),  n.  [L.  populositas  : 
cf.  F.  populosile.'i    Populousness.     [06i.] 

Pop'U-louS  (pop'fl-lus),  a.  [L.  populosus,  fr.  populus 
people  :  cf.  F.  populeax.j  1.  Abounding  in  people  ;  full 
of  inhabitants ;  containing  many  inhabitants  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  country. 

Heaven,  yet  populous,  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms.         Milton. 

2.  Popular;  famous.     [OJs.]  '         J-  Webster. 

3.  Common;  vulgar.     [OJj.]       Arden  oj Feversham. 

4.  Numerous;  in  large  number.  \_Obs.']  '  The  dust 
.  .  .  raised  by  your  7)opM/0".s  troops. "  Shak. 

— Pop'u-lous-ly,  ai«.  —  Pop'u-lous-ness,  M. 

Po-ralUe'  (po-ral'),  »•  [OF.  pouraille.  See  Poor.] 
Poor  people  ;  the  poor.     [OJ.S.]  Chaucer. 

Por'bea'gle  (pSr'be'g'l),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  A  species  of  shark 
(Lamnacornubica),  about     /5 
eight  feet  long,  having  a 
pointed 
nose 
and  a 
cres- 
cent- 
shaped 

tail;  — called  also 
mackerel     shark, 
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Porbeagle  {Lamna  cornubica). 


^Written  also probeagle.'] 

Por'cate  (por'kat),  a.  [L.  porca  a  ridge  between  two 
furrows.]  (Zool.)  Having  grooves  or  furrows  broader 
than  the  intervening  ridges  ;  furrowed. 

Por'ce-laln  (p8r'se-lTn),  n.     {Bol.)  Purslain.     [OJi.] 

Por'ce-laln  (277),  n.  [B'.  porcelaine.  It.  porcellana, 
orig.,  the  porcelain  shell,  or  Venus  shell  {Cyprasa  porcel- 
lana), from  a  dim.  fr.  L.  porous  pig,  probably  from  the 
Tesemblance  of  the  shell  in  shape  to  a  pig's  back.  Por- 
celain was  called  after  this  shell,  either  on  account  of  its 
smoothness  and  whiteness,  or  because  it  was  believed  to 
be  made  from  it.  See  Pork.]  A  fine  translucent  or  semi- 
translucent  kind  of  earthenware,  made  first  in  China  and 
Japan,  but  now  also  in  Europe  and  America; — called 
also  China,  or  China  ware. 

Porcelain,  by  being  pure,  is  apt  to  break.       Dryden. 

Ivory  porcelain,  porcelain  with  a  surface  like  ivory,  pro- 
duced by  depolishmg.  See  Depolishino.  —  Porcelain  clay. 
See  under  Clay.  —  Porcelain  crab  (Zool. ),  any  crab  of  the 
genus  Porcellana  and  allied  genera  (family  Porcellanidx). 
They  have  a  smooth,  polished  carapace.  —Porcelain  Jasper. 
(Min.)  See  Porcelanite.  —  Porcelain  printing,  the  trans- 
ferring of  an  impression  of  an  engraving  to  porcelain.  — 
Porcelain  shell  (Zoo?.),  a  cowry. 

Por'ce-laln-ized  (-izd),  a.  {Geol.)  Baked  like  potter's 
clay ;  —  applied  to  clay  shales  that  have  been  converted 
by  heat  into  a  substance  resembling  porcelain. 

Por'oe-la'ne-OUS  (-se-la'ne-iis),     f  a.     1.  Of   or    per- 

Por'cel-la'ne-OUS  (-sSl-la'ne-iSs),  (  taining  to  porce- 
lain ;  resembling  porcelain ;  as,  porcelaneous  shells. 

2.  {Zool.)  Having  a  smooth,  compact  shell  without 
pores  ;  —  said  of  certain  Foraminif  era. 

Por'ce-la-nlte  (-se-la-nit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  porcelanite.'] 
{Min.)  A  semivitrified  clay  or  shale,  somewhat  resem- 
bling jasper ;  —  called  also  porcelain  jasper. 

Por'ce-la'nous  (-se-la'nus),    I  a.     Porcelaneous. 

Por'cei-la'nous  (-sSl-la'nus),  j  Ure. 

Porch  (porch),  n.    [F.  porche,  L.  porlicus,  fr.  porta  a 
gate,  entrance,  or  pas- 
sage.   See  Port  a  gate, 
and   cf.    Portico.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  covered 
and  inclosed  entrance 
to  a  building,  whether 
taken  from  the  interior, 
and  forming  a  sort  of 
vestibule  within  the 
main  wall,  or  projecting 
without  and  with  a  sep- 
arate roof.    Sometimes 

the  porch  is  large  enough    _-,  r- — 

to   serve   as  a    covered  JpeBSMlW^iVtev 
walk.      See   also    Car-   _     ,      _,       ,  „     .,,..„ 
riage  porch,  under  CA.-R-   Wooden  Church  Porch,  15th  Cen- 
BiAOE,  and  Loggia. 

The  graceless  Helen  in  the  porch  I  spied 

Of  Vesta's  temple.  Dryden. 

2.  A  portico  ;  a  covered  walk.     [OJi.] 

Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  find  us.    Shak. 

The  Porch,  a  public  portico,  or  great  hall,  in  Athens, 
where  Zeno,  the  philosopher,  taught  his  disciples ;  hence, 
sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  the  school  of  the  Stoics. 
It  was  called  ^7  ttoikiAt)  (ttoo..     [See  Poicile.] 

Por'clne  (pdr'sin),  a.  [L.  porcinus,  from  porous  a 
swine.  See  Pokk.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  swine  ;  clmrac- 
teriatic  of  the  hog.     "  Porcine  cheeks."  G.  Eliot. 

Por'CU-plne  (pSr'ku-pin),  n.  [OE.  porkepyn,  porpen- 
tine,  OF.  porc-espi,  F.  pore-epic  (cf.  It.  porco  spina, 
porco  spinoso,  Sp.  puerco  espino,  puerco  espin,  fr.  L. 
porous  swine  4-  spina  thorn,  spine).  The  last  part  of  the 
French  word  is  perhaps  a  corruption  from  the  It.  or  Sp. ; 
cf.  F.  epi  ear,  a  spike  of  grain,  L.  spica.  See  Pork, 
Spike  a  large 
nail.  Spine.] 
1.  (Zodl.)  A.ny 
Old  World  ro- 
dent of  the  ge- 
nua Hystrix, 
having  the 
bank  covered 
with  long, 
sharp,  erectile 
spines  or  quills, 
sometiiuos  a 
foot  long.  The 
common  species  of  Europe  and  Asia  {Hystrix  cristata)  is 
the  best  known. 


Canada  Porcupine- 


Common  Porcupine  (^Hystrix  cristata). 


2.  {Zool.)  Any  species  of  Erethizon  and  related  gen- 
era, native  of  America.  They  are 
related  to  the  true  porcupines, 
but  have  shorter  spines,"  and  are 
arboreal  in  their  habits.  The  Can- 
ada porcupine  {Erethizon  dorsa- 
tus)  is  a  well  known  species. 

Porcupine  ant-eater  {Zool.),  the 
echidna.  —  Porcupine  crab  {Zool.), 
a  large  spiny  Japanese  crab  (Acan- 
tholithodes  hystrix).  —  Porcupine 
disease.  (Med.)  See  Ichthyosis.— 
Porcupine  flsh  (Zool.),  any  plectog- 
uath  fish  having  the  body  covered 
with  sphies  which  become  erect 
when  the  body  is  inflated.  See 
DiODON,  and  Globefish.  —  Porcu- 
pine grass  (Bot.),  a  grass  (Stipa 
spartea)  with  grams  bearing  a  stout 
twisted  awn,  which,  by  coiling  and 
uncoiling  through  changes  in  mois- 
ture, propels  the  sharp  -  pointed 
and  barbellate  grain  into  the  wool 
and  flesh  of  sheep.  It  is  found 
from  Illinois  westward.  See  Illus- 
tration in  Appendix.  —  Porcupine  wood  (Bot.),  the  hard 
outer  wood  of  the  cocoa  palm ;  —  so  called  because,  when 
cut  horizontally,  the  markings  of  the  wood  resemble  the 
quills  of  a  porcupine. 

Pore  (por),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  porus,  Gr.  irdpos  a  passage, 
a  pore.  See  Fare,  v.]  1.  One  of  the  minute  orifices 
in  an  animal  or  vegetable  membrane,  for  transpiration, 
absorption,  etc. 

2.  A  minute  opening  or  passageway ;  an  interstice  be- 
tween the  constituent  particles  or  molecules  of  a  body ; 
as,  the  pores  of  stones. 

Pore,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  PoEED  (pord) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Poring.]  [OE.  poren,  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  D. 
porren  to  poke,  thrust,  Gael,  purr."]  To  look  or  gaze 
steadily  in  reading  or  studying  ;  to  fix  the  attention  ;  to 
be  absorbed ;  —  often  with  on  or  upon,  and  now  usually 
with  over.  "  Painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book."  Shak. 
The  eye  grows  weary  with  poring  perpetually  on  the  same 
thing.  Brydeti. 

Pore'bllnd'  (-blind'),  a.  [Probably  mfluenced  by 
pore,  V.  See  Purblind.]  Nearsighted;  shortsighted; 
purblind.     [Obs.J  Bacon. 

Por'er  (por'er),  n.     One  who  pores. 

Por'gy  (pSr'gy),  n.  ;  pi.  Porgies  (-giz).  [See  Paugie.] 
{Zool.)  (a)  The  scup.  (J)  The  sailor's  choice,  or  pin- 
fish,  (c)  The  margate  fish,  {d)  The  spadefish.  (e)  Any 
one  of  several  species  of  embiotocoids,  or  surf  fishes,  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  name  is  also  given  locally  to  sev- 
eral other  fishes,  as  the  bur  fish.  [Written  also  porgee, 
porgie,  and  paiigy.] 

II  Po-rl£'e-ra  (po-rtfe-r^),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  porus 
pore +/ene  to  bear.]  {Zool.)  A  grand  division  of  the 
Invertebrata,  including  the  sponges ;  —  called  also  Spon- 
gix,  Spongida,  and  Spongiozoa.  The  principal  divisions 
are  Calciapongiae,  Keratosa  or  Fibrospongias,  and  Silicea. 

Po-rif'ei-an  (-er-an),  n.     (Zool.)  One  of  the  Porifera. 

II  Po-rlf'e-ra'ta  (-e-ra'ta),  n.  pi.    [NL.]    The  Porifera. 

Po'rl-form  (po'rT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  porus  pore  -f-  -form  : 
cf.  F.  poriforme.']  Resembling  a  pore,  or  small  puncture. 

Po'rlme  (po'rim),  n.  [Gr.  jropi^ios  practicable.] 
(Math.)  A  theorem  or  proposition  so  easy  of  demonstra- 
tion as  to  be  almost  self-evident,     [i?.]  Crabb. 

Por'i-ness  (por'i-nSs),  n.     Porosity.  Wiseman. 

Po'rlsm  (po'rTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  TropLo-ixaa,  thing  procured, 
a  deduction  from  a  demonstration,  fr.  nopC(eiv  to  bring, 
provide:  cf.  F.  porisme.]  1.  (Geom.)  A  proposition 
affirming  the  possibility  of  finding  such  conditions  as  will 
render  a  certain  determinate  problem  indeterminate  or 
capable  of  innumerable  solutions.  Play  fair. 

2.  (Gr.  Geom.)  A  corollary.  Brande  (Sc  C. 

d^^  Three  books  of  porisms  of  Euclid  have  been  lost, 
but  several  attempts  to  determine  the  nature  of  these 
propositions  and  to  restore  them  have  been  made  by  mod- 
ern geometers. 

Po'rlS-mat'lC  (po'rtz-mSt'Ik),  1  a.     Of  or   pertaining 

Po'rls-mat'lo-al  (-T-kal),  J   to  a  porism ;  poristic. 

Po-rls'tlC  (p6-rTs'tTk),  1  a.  [Gr.  jropio-nKos  forprovid- 

Po-ris'tlC-^  (-ti-kal),  )  ing,  jropioros  provided.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  porism  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  porism. 

Po'rlte (po'rit), re.  ICi.V.porite.  SeePoRE,re.]  (Zool.) 
Any  coral  of  the  genus  Porites,  or  family  Poritidse. 

II  PO-rl'tes  (po-ri'tez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trdpo;  a  pore.] 
(Zool.)  An  important  genus  of  reef-building  corals  hav- 
ing small  twelve-rayed  callcles,  and  a  very  porous  coral. 
Some  species  are  branched,  others  grow  in  large  massive 
or  globular  forms. 

Pork  (pork),  re.  [F.  pore,  L.  porous  hog,  pig.  See 
Farrow  a  litter  of  pigs,  and  cf.  Porcelain,  Porpoise.] 
The  flesh  of  swine,  fresh  or  salted,  used  for  food. 

Pork'er  (pork'er),  re.    A  hog.  Pope. 

Pork'et  (-St),  re.  [Dim.  of  F.  pore.  See  Pork.]  A  young 
hog  ;  a  pig.     [iJ.]  Dryden.     W.  Howitt. 

Pork'llllg  (-ling),  re.     A  pig ;  a  porket.  Tusser. 

Pork'wood'  (-wdSd'),  re.  (Bot.)  The  coarse-grained 
brownish  yellow  wood  of  a  small  tree  (Pisonia  obtusata) 
of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  Also  called  jiigeon 
wood,  beefwood,  and  corkwood. 

Por'ne-ras'tlo  (pSr'ne-rSs'tik),  a.  [Gr.  nopvri  harlot  -f- 
epav  to  love.]  Lascivious ;  licentious.   [iJ.]  F.  Harrison. 

Por'no-gnraph'lc  (por'no-grSf'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  pornogr.aphy  ;  lascivious ;  licentious  ;  as,  porno- 
graphic writing. 

Por-nog'ra-phy  (p6r-ni5g'rii-f  J),  n.  [Gr.  irdpi/ij  a  har- 
lot -f-  -graphy.']  1.  Licentious  painting  or  literature; 
especially,  the  p.ainting  anciently  employed  to  decorate 
the  walls  of  rooms  devoted  to  bacchanalian  orgies. 

2.  (Med.)  A  treatise  on  prostitutes,  or  prostitution. 

Po-rOB'i-ty  (pft-r5s'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  porositL]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  porous  ;  —  opposed  to  density. 

Po-rot'lo  (p6-r5t'Ik),  re.  [Gr.  Trwpo?  callus.]  (Sled.) 
A  medicine  supposed  to  promote  the  formation  of  callus. 


PORT 

Por'ous  (por'ils),  a.  [Cf.  F.  poreux.  See  Pore,  n.] 
Full  of  pores  ;  having  interstices  in  the  skin  or  in  the 
substance  of  the  body  ;  having  spiracles  or  passages  for 
fluids ;  permeable  by  liquids ;  as,  a  porous  skin  ;  porous 
wood.     "The  veins  of  poroMs  earth."  Milton, 

Por'OUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  porous  manner. 

Por'OUS-neSB,  re.     1.  The  quality  of  being  porous. 

2.  The  open  parts  ;  the  interstices  of  anything.    [iJ.] 

They  will  forcibly  get  into  the  porousness  of  it.    Sir  K.  Dighy. 

Por'pen-tlne  (pSr'pSn-tin),  re.    Porcupuie.    [Ofo.] 

Shak. 

Por'pesse  (pSr'pSs),  n.    A  porpoise.     [06«.] 

Por'phy-ra'ceous  (p6r'f  i-ra'shfis),  a.    Porphyritic. 

Por'phyre  (-fir),  re.     Porphyry.     [Obs.]  Locke. 

Por'phy-rlte  (p6r'fi-rit),  re.  (Min.)  A  rock  with  a 
porphyritic  structure  ;  as,  augite  porphyrite. 

Por'phy-rit'lc  (-rTt'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  porphyritigue.} 
(Min.)  Relating  to,  or  resembling,  porphyry,  that  is, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  distinct  crystals,  as  of 
feldspar,  quartz,  or  augite,  in  a  relatively  fine-grained 
base,  often  aphanitic  or  cryptocrystalline. 

Por'phy-rl-za'tlon  (-rl-za'shun),  re.  TJie  act  of  por- 
phyrizing,  or  the  state  of  being  porphyrized. 

Por'phy-rlze  (pdr'fl-r!z),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  porphyriser^ 
Gr.  TTop^vpi'^eiy  to  be  purplish.]  To  cause  to  resemble 
porphyry ;  to  make  spotted  in  composition,  like  porphyry. 

Por'phy-ro-gen'I-tlsm  (-jSn'T-ttz'm),  re.    [LL.  per- 

phyro  genitus,  fr.  Gr.  TToptjjvpoyevinijros ;  TTop/^vpa  purple 
-|-  root  of  yiyvetrSai  to  be  born.]  The  principle  of  suc- 
cession in  royal  families,  especially  among  the  Eastern 
Roman  emperors,  by  which  a  younger  son,  if  born  after 
the  accession  of  his  father  to  the  throne,  was  preferred 
to  an  elder  son  who  was  not  so  born.  Sir  T.  Palgrave. 
Por'phy-iy  (pSr'fl-ry),  «.  ;  pi.  Porphyries  (-rlz). 
[F.  porphyre,  L.  porphyrites,  fr.  Gr.  Trop<j>vplTrii  like 
purple,  fr.  7rop(jivpa  purple.  See  Purple.]  (Geo!.)  A 
term  usedsomewhat  loosely  to  designate  a  rock  consist- 
ing of  a  nne-grained  base  (usually  feldspathic)  through 
which  crystals,  as  of  feldspar  or  quartz,  are  disseminated. 
There  are  red,  purple,  and  green  varieties,  which  are 
highly  esteemed  as  marbles. 

Porphyry  shell  (Zool.),  a  handsome  marine  gastropod 
shell  (Uliva  iwrjihyria),  having  a  dark  red  or  brown  pol- 
ished surface,  marked  vrith  light  spots,  like  porphyry. 

llPor'pl-ta  (p6r'pi-ta),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  iropTn;  a 
brooch.]  (Zool.)  A  genus 
of  bright-colored  Sipho- 
nophora  found  floating  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  the 
ocean.  The  individuals  are 
round  and  disk-shaped,  with 
a  large  feeding  zooid  in  the 
center  of  the  under  side, 
surrounded  by  smaller  nu- 
tritive and  reproductive  zo- 
oids,  and  by  slender  dactylo- 
zooids  near  the  margin.  The 
disk  contains  a  central  float, 
or  pneumatocyst. 

Por'poise  (pSr'pus),  re. 
[OE.  porpeys,  OF.  porpeis, 
literally,  hog  fish,  from 
L.  porcus  swine  -)-  piscis 
fish.    See  Pork,  and  Fish.] 

1.  (Zool.)  Any  small  ce- 
tacean of  the  genus  PhocBe- 
na,  especially  P.  communis, 
or  P.  phocsena,  of  Europe, 

and  the  closely  allied  American  species  (P.  Americana) 
Hie  color  is  dusky  or  blackish  above,  paler  beneath. 
They  are  closely  allied  to  the  dolphins,  but  have  a 
shorter  snout.  Called  also  harbor  porpoise,  herring 
hog,  puffing  pig,  and  snuffer. 

2.  (Zoiil.)  A  true  dolphin  (Delphinus)  ;  —  olten  so 
called  by  sailors. 

Skunk  porpoise,  or  Bay  porpoise  (Zool),  a  North  Amer- 
ican porpoise  (Lagenorhync/ius  acutus),  larger  than  the 
common  species,  and  with  broad  stripes  of  white  and 
yellow  on  the  sides.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

II  Por'po-rl'no  (p8r'p6-re'no),  n.  [It.]  A  composition 
of  quicksilver,  tin,  and  sulphur,  forming  a  yellow  powder, 
sometimes  used  by  mediaeval  artists,  for  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy, instead  of  gold.  Fairholt. 

Por'pus  (pSr'piJs),  re.    A  porpoise,     \_0bs.1         Swift. 

Por-ra'ceoUS  (p5r-ra'shtis),  a.  [L.  porraceus,  from 
porrum,  porrus,  a  leek.]  Resembling  tlie  leek  in  color ; 
greenish,     [i?.]     "  PoiTaceowx  vomiting. "        Wiseman. 

Por-rect'  (pBr-rSkf),  a.  [L.  porrectus,  p.  p.  oiporri- 
gere  to  stretch  out  before  one's  self,  to  put  forth.]  Ex- 
tended  horizontally  ;  stretched  out. 

Por-rec'tlon  (-rSk'shtin),  re.  [L.  porrectio:  cf.  F. 
porreclion.']     The  act  of  stretching  forth. 

Por'ret  (pBr'rSt),  re.  [F.  porrette,  fr.  L.  porrum,  por- 
rus, leek.  See  PoKRACEOUS.]  A  scallion  ;  a  leek  or  small 
onion.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Por'rldge  (-rTj),  re.  [Probably  corrupted  fr.  pottage  ; 
peril,  influenced  by  OE.  porree  a  kind  of  pottage,  OF. 
porrie,  fr.  L.  pornim,  porrus,  leek.  See  Pottaoe,  and 
cf.  PoBitiNOER.]  A  food  made  by  boiling  some  legumi- 
nous or  farinaceous  substance,  or  the  meal  of  it,  in  water 
or  in  milk,  making  a  kind  of  broth  or  thin  pudding  ;  as, 
barley  poi-ridge,  mW^pori'tdgc,  bean  porridge,  etc. 

Por'rln-ger  (-iTn-jer),  re.  [OE.  pottavger,  for  }iotta- 
ger ;  cf.  F.  potager  a  soup  basin.  Sec  Porrihoe.]  A 
porridge  dish  ;  esp.,  a  bowl  or  cup  from  which  children 
eat  or  are  fed  ;  as,  a  silver  porringer.  Wordsworth. 

Port  (port),  n.     [From   Oporto,  in  Portugal,  i.  e.,  0  " 
portu  the  port,  L.  partus.     See  Port  harbor.]     A  dark 
red  or  jiurple  astriiigont  wine  made  in  Portugal.     It  con- 
tains a  large  peroontage  of  alcohol. 

Port,  n.  [AS.  port,  L.  partus :  cf.  F.  port.  Sec  Fare, 
v.,  Ford,  and  1st,  3d,  &  4th  Port.]     1.  A  place  where 
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ships  may  ride  secure  from  storms ;  a  sheltered  inlet, 
iay,  or  cove ;  a  harbor ;  a  haven.   Used  also  figuratively. 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports  and  piers  and  roads,       Shak. 
We  are  in  port  if  we  have  Tliee.  Keble. 

2.  In  law  and  commercial  usage,  a  harbor  where  ves- 
sels are  admitted  to  discharge  and  receive  cargoes,  from 
whence  they  depart  and  where  they  finish  their  voyages. 
Free  port.  See  under  Free. —Port  bar.  (ifaui.)  (a)  A 
boom.  See  Boom,  4,  also  Bak,  3.  (b)  A  bar,  as  of  sand,  at 
the  mouth  of,  or  in,  a  port.  —  Port  charges  ( Com.),  charges, 
as  wharfage,  etc. ,  to  which  a  ship  or  its  cargo  is  subjected 
in  a  harbor.  —  Port  of  entry,  a  harbor  where  a  custom- 
house is  established  for  the  legal  entry  of  merchandise. 
-  Port  toll  (law),  a  payment  made  for  the  privilege  of 
bringing  goods  into  port.  —  Port  warden,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  a  port ;  a  harbor  master. 

Port  (port),  n.    [F.  parte,  L.  porta,  akin  to  partus; 

of.  AS.  poiie,  fr.  L.  porta.    See  Poet  a  harbor,  and  cf. 

PoETE.]     1.  A  passageway;  an  opening  or  entrance  to 

an  inclosed  place  ;  a  gate  ;  a  door  ;  a  portal.     \_Archaie] 

Him  I  accuse 

The  city  ports  by  this  hath  entered.  Shak. 

From  their  ivory  pori  the  cherubim 

Forth  issuing.  Uilton. 

2.  (Nant.)  An  opening  in  the  side  of  a  vessel ;  an  em- 
brasure through  which  cannon  may  be  discharged ;  a 
porthole  ;  also,  the  shutters  which  close  such  an  opening. 

Her  »or?s  being  within  sixteen  inches  of  the  water. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  (3Iach.)  A  passageway  in  a  machine,  through  which 
a  fluid,  as  steam,  water,  etc.,  may  pass,  as  from  a  valve 
to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine ;  an 
opening  in  a  valve  seat,  or  valve  face. 

Air  port.  Bridle  port,  etc.  See  under  Air,  Bridle,  etc. 
—  Port  bar  (A'aut.),  a  bar  to  secure  the  ports  of  a  ship  in  a 
gale.  —  Port  lid  (Naut. ),  a  lid  or  hanging  door  for  closing 
the  portholes  of  a  vessel.  —  Steam  port,  and  Exhauat  port 
(Steam  Engine),  the  ports  of  the  cylmder  communica- 
ting with  the  valve  or  valves,  for  the  entrance  or  exit 
of  the  steam,  respectively. 

Port,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ported  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Porting.]     [F.  porter,  L.  portare  to  carry.     See  Port 

demeanor.]     1.  To  carry ;  to  bear  ;  to  transport.  [Ofo.] 

They  are  easily  ported  by  boat  into  other  Bhires.    Fuller. 

2.  (Mil.)  To  throw,  as  a  musket,  diagonally  across  the 

body,  with  the  lock  in  front,  the  right  hand  grasping  the 

small  of  the  stock,  and  the  barrel  sloping  upward  and 

crossing  the  point  of  the  left  shoulder ;  as,  to  part  arms. 

Began  to  hem  him  round  with  jjorted  spears.    Milton. 

Arms  port,  a  position  in  the  manual 
of  arms,  executed  as  above. 

Port,  n.  [F.  port,  fr.  porter  to  car- 
ry, L.  portare,  prob.  akin  to  E.  fare, 
V.  See  Port  harbor,  and  cf.  Com- 
port, Export,  Sport.]  The  manner  in 
which  a  person  bears  himself ;  deport- 
ment ;  carriage  ;  bearing ;  demeanor  ; 
hence,  manner  or  style  of  living  ;  as, 
a  proud  port.  Spenser. 

And  of  his  _por£  as  meek  as  is  a  maid. 

Chaucer. 

The  necessities  of  pomp,  grandeur,  and 
a  suitable  port  in  the  world.  South. 

Port,  n.  [Etymology  uncertain.] 
{Naiit.S  The  larboard  or  left  side  of 
a  ship  (looking  from  the  stern  toward 
the  bow) ;  as,  a  vessel  heels  to  port. 
See  Note  under  Larboard.  Also  used 
adjectively.  Arms  Port. 

Fort,  V.  t.     (^Naut.)  To  turn  or  put 
to  the  left  or  larboard  side  of  a  ship ;  —  said  of  the  helm, 
and  used  chiefly  in  the  imperative,  as  a  command ;  as, 
port  your  helm. 

llPor'ta  (por'ta),  re.;  pi.  PoRTiE  (-te).  [L.,  a  gate. 
See  Port  a  hole.]  (Anat.)  (a)  The  part  of  the  liver  or 
other  organ  where  its  vessels  and  nerves  enter ;  the  hilus. 
(6)  The  foramen  of  Monro.  B.  6.  Wilder. 

Port'a-bil'i-ty  (port'a-bTl'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  portable  ;  fitness  to  be  carried. 

Port'a-ble  (port'a-b'l),  a.  lli.partabilis,  fr.  portare 
to  carry :  cf.  P.  portable.  See  Port  demeanor.]  1.  Ca- 
pable of  being  borne  or  carried ;  easily  transported ; 
conveyed  without  difficulty ;  as,  a  portable  bed,  desk, 
engine.  Seuth. 

2.  Possible  to  be  endured ;  supportable.     [Oi«.] 

How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now  1        Shak. 

Portable  forge.  See  under  Forge.  —  Portable  steam  en- 
gine.   See  under  Steam  engine. 

Port'a-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
portable ;  portability. 

Por'tace  (por'tas ;  48),  n.     See  Poetass.     [Ois.] 

Port'age  (port'aj ;  48),  re.  [From  2d  Port.]  {Naut.) 
(a)  A  sailor's  wages  when  in  port.  (6)  The  amount  of  a 
sailor's  wages  for  a  voyage. 

Port'age,  re.    [3d  Poet.]    A  porthole.    [06s.]    Shak. 

Por'tage  (por'taj),  re.  [F.,  iiom.  porter  to  carry.  See 
Poet  to  carry.]     1.  The  act  of  carrying  or  transporting. 

2.  The  price  of  carriage  ;  porterage.  Bp.  Fell. 

3.  Capacity  for  carrying;  tonnage.     [06s.]    Hakluyt. 

4.  A  carry  between  navigable  waters.     See  3d  Caeey. 
Por'tage  (por'taj),  v.  t.  &  i.     To  carry  (goods,  boats, 

etc.)  overland  between  navigable  waters. 

Por'tage  group' (groop').  [So  called  from  the  town- 
ship ot  Portage  in  New  York.]  (Geol.)  A  subdivision 
of  the  Chemung  period  in  American  geology.  See  Chart 
of  Geology. 

Por'ta-gue  (por'ta-gS),  re.  [See  Poetugdese.]  A 
Portuguese  gold  coin  formerly  current,  and  variously 
estimated  to  be  worth  from  three  and  one  half  to  four 
and  one  half  pounds  sterling.  [06s.]  [Written  also  josr- 
tegue  and  portigue.'] 

Ten  thousand  portagues,  besides  great  pearls.    Marlowe. 


Por'tal  (por'tal),  re.  [OF.  portal,  F.portail,  JAj.  par- 
tale,  fr.  L.  porta  a  gate.  See  Poet  a  gate.]  1.  A  door 
or  gate  ;  hence,  a  way  of  entrance  or  exit,  especially  one 
that  is  grand  and  imposing. 

Thick  with  sparkling  orient  gems 
The  portal  shone.  Milton. 

From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east.  Shak. 

2.  {Arch.)  {a)  The  lesser  gate,  where  there  are  two 
of  different  dimensions.  (6)  Formerly,  a  small  square 
corner  in  a  room  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  apart- 
ment by  wainscoting,  forming  a  short  passage  to  another 
apartment,  (c)  By  analogy  with  the  French  portail, 
used  by  recent  writers  for  the  whole  architectural  com- 
position whicli  surrounds  and  includes  the  doorways  and 
porches  of  a  church. 

3.  {Bridge  Building)  The  space,  at  one  end,  between 
opposite  trusses  when  these  are  terminated  by  inclined 
braces. 

4.  A  prayer  book  or  breviary  ;  a  portass.     [06s.] 
Portal  bracing  (^nV/ffe  Building),  a  combination  of  struts 

and  ties  which  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  inclined  braces  at  a 
portal,  serving  to  transfer  wind  pressure  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  trusses  to  an  abutment  or  pier  of  the  bridge. 

Por'tal  (por'tal),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
porta,  especially  the  porta  of  the  liver ;  as,  the  portal 
vein,  which  enters  the  liver  at  the  porta,  and  divides  into 
capillaries  after  the  manner  of  an  artery. 

^ff^  Portal  is  applied  to  other  veins  which  break  up 
into  capillaries ;  as,  the  renal  portal  veins  in  the  frog. 

II  Por'ta-men'tO  (It.  por'ta^man'to  ;  E.  por'ta-meu'to), 
re.  [It.,  fr.  portare  to  carry.]  {Mus.)  In  singing,  or  in 
the  use  of  the  bow,  a  gradual  carrying  or  lifting  of  the 
voice  or  sound  very  smoothly  from  one  note  to  another ; 
a  gliding  from  tone  to  tone. 

Por'tance  (por'tans),  n.  See  Port,  carriage,  demean- 
or.    [06s.]  Spenser.    Shak. 

Por'tass  (-tSs),  n.  [OF.  parte-hars  a  kind  of  prayer 
book,  so  called  from  being  portable ;  cf.  LL.  portijo- 
riuin."]  A  breviary ;  a  prayer  book.  [Written  variously 
portaee,  portasse,  partesse,  partise,  parthose,  porlos,  par- 
tus, portuse,  etc.]  [06s.]  Spenser.  Camden. 
By  God  and  by  ilns  porthors  I  you  swear.    Chaucer. 

Por'tate  (-tat),  a.  [L.  portaius,  p.  p.  of  portare  to 
carry.]  (Her.)  Borne  not  erect,  but  diagonally  athwart 
an  escutcheon  ;  as,  a  cross  portate. 

Por'ta-tive  (  ta-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  portatif.']  1.  Port- 
able.    r06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  {Physics)  Capabls  of  holding  up  or  carrying;  as, 
the  portative  force  of  a  magnet,  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
or  of  capillarity. 

Port'cluse  (portldus),  n.    A  portcullis.     [OJj.] 

Port'cray'on  (-kra'un),  n.    [F.  porte-crayon ;  porter 
to    carry  -}-  crayon    a 
crayon.]     A    metallic 

handle  with  a  clasp  for  Portcrayon, 

holding  a  crayon. 

Port-cunis  (port-kiillTs),  re.  [OF.  parte  coulisse,  co- 
leice,  a  sliding  door,  fr.  L.  colare,  colatum,  to  filter,  to 
strain :  cf.  F.  couler  to  glide.  See 
Poet  a  gate,  and  cf.  Ccllis,  Colan- 
DEE.]  1.  (Fort.)  A  gratmg  of  iron 
or  of  timbers  pointed  with  iron,  hung 
over  the  gateway  of  a  fortress,  to  be 
let  down  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
an  enemy.  "  Let  the  portcullis  fall." 
Sir  W.  Scott. 


She  , 


tlie  huge  portcullis  high  updrew. 
Milton. 


2.  An  English  coin  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  struck  for  the  use  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  —  so  called  from 
its  bearing  the  figure  of  a  portcullis 
on  the  reverse. 

Port-cul'lls,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Poetcullised  (-list) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Postcullising.]  To  obstruct  with,  or 
as  with,  a  portcullis ;  to  shut ;  to  bar. 
\_E.-]  Shak. 

Porte  (port ;  F.  p6rt),  re.  [F.  parte 
a  gate,  L.  porta.  See  Poet  a  gate.] 
The  Ottoman  court ;  the  government 

of  the  Turkish  empire,  officially  called  „  _/,,'„'-„    .  rii..^ 

*.i,..     c   17-  r>     J       £    ^    4-1.      *-..  Portcullis,  jl  Cham 

the  Sublime  Parte,  from  the  gate  by  which  the  Port- 
(port)  of  the  sultan's  palace  at  which  cuUis  is  raised  ;  B 
justice  was  administered.  £  Chains  by  which 

II  Porte'-CO'Ch^re'  (pSrVkS'shSr'),  *J;^Si"connSed 
n.  [F.  See  Poet  a  gate,  and  Coach.]  ^ifh  [he  Krtcul- 
(Arch.)  A  large  doorway  allowing  ve-  lis  J), 
hides  to  drive  into  or  througli  a  build- 
ing. It  is  common  to  have  the  entrance  door  open  upon 
the  passage  of  the  porte-cochere.  Also,  a  porch  over  a 
driveway  before  an  entrance  door. 

Port'ed  (port'ed),  a.    Having  gates.     [Obs.} 

We  took  the  sevenfold-/)orted  Thebes.       Chapman. 

Por'te-gue  (por'te-gii),  re.    See  Portague.     [06s.] 

Porte'mon-naie'  (port'mun-na'),«.  [F.,  fr.  porter  to 
carry  -f-  monnaie  money.]  A  small  pocketbook  or  wallet 
for  carrying  money. 

Por-tend'  (por-tend'),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Portended  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Poetending.]  [L.  portendere,  porten- 
tum,  to  foretell,  to  predict,  to  impend,  from  an  old 
preposition  used  in  comp.  -|-  tendere  to  stretch.  See 
Position,  Tend.]  1.  To  indicate  (events,  misfortunes, 
etc. )  as  in  the  future ;  to  foreshow ;  to  foretoken  ;  to 
bode  ;  — now  used  esp  of  unpropitious  signs.  Bacon. 
Many  signs  portended  a  dark  and  stormy  day.    Macaiday. 

2.  To  stretch  out  before.  [iJ.]  "  Doomed  to  feel 
the  great  Idomeneus'  portended  steel."  Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  foreshow ;  foretoken ;  betoken ;  forebode ; 
augur ;  presage ;  f ore^adow ;  threaten. 

Por-ten'slon  (-tSn'shiin),  re.  The  act  of  foreshowing  ; 
foreboding.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 


Por-tent'  (pSr-tenf;  277),  re.     [L.  porientum.    See 

Portend.]     That  which  portends,  or  foretokens;  esp., 

that  which  portends  evil ;  a  sign  of  coming  calamity ; 

an  omen ;  a  sign.  Shak. 

My  loss  by  diieportents  the  god  foretold.         Dryden. 

Por-tent'ive  (-Tv),  a.     Presaging;  foreshadowing. 

Por-tent'OUS  (-vis),  a.  [L.  portentosus.}  1.  Of  the 
nature  of  a  portent ;  containing  portents ;  foreshadow, 
ing,  esp.  foreshadowing  ill ;  ominous. 

For,  I  bcheve,  they  are  portentous  things.  Shak. 

Victories  of  strange  and  almost  j)0)-*en(ous  splendor.  Macaulay. 

2.  Hence:  Monstrous;  prodigious ;  wonderful ;  dread- 
ful ;  as,  a  beast  of  portentous  size.  Roscommon. 

—  Por-tent'ous-ly,  adv.  —  Por-teut'ous-ness,  re. 

Por'ter  (por'ter),  re.     [F.  portier,  L.  portarius,  from 

porta  a  gate,  door.    See  Poet  a  gate.]    A  man  who  has 

charge  of  a  door  or  gate  ;  a  doorkeeper ;  one  who  waits 

at  the  door  to  receive  messages.  Shak. 

To  him  thej?orier  openeth.  John  x.  3. 

Por'ter,  n.  [P.  po7-teur,  fr.  porter  to  carry,  L.  por- 
tare.  See  Poet  to  carry.]  1.  A  carrier  ;  one  who  car- 
ries or  conveys  burdens,  luggage,  etc. ,  for  hire. 

2.  {Forging)  A  bar  of  iron  or  steel  at  the  end  of 
which  a  forging  is  made;  esp.,  a  long,  large  bar,  to 
the  end  of  which  a  heavy  forging  is  attached,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  forging  is  lifted  and  handled  in 
hammering  and  heating  ;  —  called  also  porter  bar. 

3.  A  malt  liquor,  of  a  dark  color  and  moderately  bit- 
ter taste,  possessing  tonic  and  intoxicating  qualities. 

d^^  Porter  is  said  to  be  so  called  as  having  been  first 
used  chiefly  by  the  London  porters,  and  this  application 
of  the  word  is  supposed  to  be  not  older  than  1750. 

Por'ter-age  (-tj),  n.  1.  The  work  of  a  porter ;  the 
occupation  of  a  carrier  or  of  a  doorkeeper. 

2.  Money  charged  or  paid  for  the  carriage  of  burdens 
or  parcels  by  a  porter. 

Por'ter-ess,  n.    See  Portress. 

Por'ter-house,  re.    A  house  where  porter  is  sold. 

Porterhouse  gteak,  a' steak  cut  from  a  sirloin  of  beef,  in- 
cluding the  upper  and  under  part. 

Por'tesse  (por'tSs),  re.  See  Portass.  [OJs.]   Tyndale. 

Port'flre'  (port'fir'),  re.  A  case  of  strong  paper  filled 
with  a  composition  of  niter,  sulphur,  and  mealed  powder, 

—  used  principally  to  ignite  the  priming  in  proving  guns, 
and  as  an  incendiary  material  in  shells. 

Port-Iol'Io  (port-fol'yo  or-fo1T-6),re.  \¥ . portefeuille ; 
porter  to  carry  -j-  feuille  a  leaf.  See  Poet  to  carry,  and 
Folio.]  1.  A  portable  case  for  holding  loose  papers, 
prints,  drawings,  etc. 

2.  Hence :  The  office  and  functions  of  a  minister  of 
state  or  member  of  the  cabinet ;  as,  to  receive  the  port' 
folio  of  war ;  to  resign  the  portfolio. 

Port'glave'  (port'glav'),  re.  [F.  porte-glaive  ;  porter 
to  carry  -|-  glaive  a  sword.]    A  sword  bearer.     [06s.] 

Port'greve' (-grev'X  1  «•      IAS.  portgerefa;  port   a 

Port'grave'  (-grav'), )  harbor  +  gerefa  a  reeve  or 
sheriff.  See  Eeeve  a  steward,  and  cf.  Portreeve.]  In 
old  English  law,  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  port  or  mari- 
time town  ;  a  portreeve.     [06s.]  Fabyan. 

Port'hole'  (-hoi'),  n.  (Naut.)  An  embrasure  in  a 
ship's  side.    See  3d  Poet. 

Porfhook'  (-hook'),  re.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  iron  hooka 
to  which  the  port  hinges  are  attached.  J.  Knawles. 

Port'hors'  (-hSrs'),  n.    See  Portass.  [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Por'tl-CO  (por'ti-k6),M.;p/. 
Porticoes  (-koz)  or  Porticos. 
[It.,  L.  porticus.  See  Porch.] 
(Arch.)  A  colonnade  or  cov- 
ered ambulatory,  especially  in 
classical  styles  of  architec- 
ture; usually,  a  colonnade  at 
the  entrance  of  a  building. 

Por'tl-coed  (-kod),  a.  Fur- 
nished with  a  portico. 

II  Por'tifcre'  (p8r'tySr'),  n. 
[P.,  fr.  parte  gate,  door.  See 
Poet  a  gate.]  A  curtain  hang- 
ing across  a  doorway. 

Por'tl-gue  (por'tT-gii),  re.  See  Poetague.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Por'tin-gal  (por'tin-gal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Por- 
tugal; Portuguese.     [06s.]  ^  re.    A  Portuguese.    [06s.] 

Por'tion  (por'shun),  n.  [P.,  from  L.  partia,  akin  to 
pars,  partis,  a  part.  See  Part,  re.]  1.  That  which  is 
divided  off  or  separated,  a"?  a  part  from  a  whole  ;  a  sepa- 
rated part  of  anything. 

2.  A  part  considered  by  itself,  though  not  actually  cut 
off  or  separated  from  the  whole. 

These  are  parts  of  his  ways  ;  but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard 

of  him  I  Job  xxvi.  14. 

Portions  and  parcels  of  the  dreadful  past.      Tennyson. 

3.  A  part  assigned ;  allotment ;  share  ;  fate. 

The  lord  of  that  servant .  .    will  appoint  him  h\E  portion  with 

the  unbelievers.  Luke  xii.  46. 

Man's  portion  is  to  die  and  rise  again.  Keble. 

4.  The  part  of  an  estate  given  to  a  child  or  heir,  or 
descending  to  him  by  law,  and  distributed  to  him  in  the 
settlement  of  the  estate ;  an  inheritance. 

Give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me.    Luke  xv.  12. 

5.  A  wife's  fortune  ;  a  dowry.  Shak. 
Syn.  —Division ;  share  ;  parcel ;  quantity ;  allotment ; 

dividend.  —  Portion,  Part.  Part  is  generic,  having  a 
simple  reference  to  some  whale.  PoHion  has  the  addi- 
tional idea  of  such  a  division  as  bears  reference  to  an 
individual,  or  is  allotted  to  some  object ;  as,  a  portion  of 
one's  time  ;  a  poWi'oB  of  Scripture. 

Por'tion,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Portioned  (-shSnd')  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Portioning.]  1.  To  separate  or  divide 
into  portions  or  shares ;  to  parcel ;  to  distribute. 

And  portion  to  his  tribes  the  wide  domain.        Pop«. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  portion  or  inheritance. 

Him  portioned  maids,  apprenticed  orphans,  bleet.  Pope. 
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Por'Uon-er  (por'shun-er),  n.     1.  One  wlio  portions. 

2.  (Eccl.)  See  Portionist,  2. 

Por'tlon-iSt  (por'slmn-Ist),  n.  1.  A  scholar  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  who  has  a  certain  academical  allowance 
or  portion ;  —  corrupted  into  postmaster.  Shipley. 

2.  {Eccl.)  One  of  the  incumbents  of  a  benefice  which 
has  two  or  more  rectors  or  vicars. 

Por'tlon-less,  a.     Having  no  portion. 

Por'tlse  (-tis),  n.    See  Portass.     \_Obs.'\ 

Port'land  ce-ment'  (port'land  se-mSut'  or  sSm'Snt). 
A  cement  having  the  color  of  tlie  Portland  stone  of 
England,  made  by  calcining  an  artificial  mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  clay,  or  sometimes  certain  natural 
limestones  or  chalky  clays.  It  contains  a  large  p'-opor- 
tion  of  clay,  and  hardens  under  water. 

Port'land  stone'  (ston').  A  yellowish-white  calca- 
reous freestone  from  the  Isle  of  Portland  in  England, 
much  used  in  building. 

Port'land  vase'  (vas').  A  cele- 
brated cinerary  urn  or  vase  found 
in  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  kept  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Port'last  (-last),  n.  (IVatd.)  The 
portoise.     See  Portoise. 

Port'li-ness     (port'lT-nSs),     n. 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
portly ;  dignity  of  mien  or  of  per- 
sonal appearance ;  stateliness. 

Such  pride  is  praiso  ;  such  portliness 
is  honor.  Spetiser. 

2.  Bulkiness ;  corpulence. 
Porl'ly,  a.    [From  Port  demeanor.]    1.  Having  a  dig- 
nified port  or  mien ;  of  a  noble  appearance ;  imposing. 

2.  Bulky ;  corpulent.  "  A joort?»/ personage."  Dickens. 

Fort'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Poktmen  (-mgn).  An  inhab- 
itant or  burgess  of  a  port,  esp.  of  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Port-man'teau  (p6rt-man't6),  n.  ;  pi.  Portmanteaus 
{-toz).  [F.  porte-manteau ;  porter  to  carry  -f-  manteuu 
a  cloak,  mantle.  See  Port  to  carry,  and  Mantle.]  A 
bag  or  case,  usually  of  leather,  for  carrying  wearing 
apparel,  etc.,  on  journeys.  Thackeray. 

Port-man'lle  (-t'l),  n.    A  portmanteau.    \_Obs.'] 

Port'mote'  (port'mof),  n.  In  old  English  law,  a 
court,  or  mote,  held  in  a  port  town.    [OAs.]    Blackstone. 

Por'toir  (por'toir),  n.  [OF.,  f  r.  porter  to  bear.]  One 
who,  or  that  which,  bears ;  hence,  one  who,  or  that 
which,  produces.     [06s.] 

Branches  .  .  .  which  were  2Jortoirs^  and  bare  grapes.  Holland. 

Por'tOise  (por'tTz),  n.  [Perhaps  fr.  OF.  porteis  por- 
tative, portable.]     (Naut. )  The  gunwale  of  a  ship. 

To  lower  the  yards  a-portoisej  to  lower  them  to  the  gun- 
wale.— To  ride  a-portoise,  to  ride  at  anchor  with  the  lower 
yards  and  topmasts  struck  or  lowered,  as  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

Por'tos  (por'tSs),  n.    See  Portass.    \_Obs.'] 

Port'pane  (port'pan),  n.  [From  L.  porlare  to  carry  + 
pan;s  bread;  prob. through  French.]  A  cloth  for  carry- 
ing bread,  so  as  not  to  touch  it  with  the  hands.     \_Obs.'] 

Por'trait  (por'trat),  n.  [F.,  originally  p.  p.  of  por- 
traire  to  portray.  See  Portray.]  1.  The  likeness  of  a 
person,  painted,  drawn,  or  engraved  ;  commonly,  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  human  face  painted  from  real  life. 

1x1  portraits^  the  grace,  and,  we  may  add,  the  likeness,  con- 
eists  more  in  the  general  air  than  in  the  exact  similitude  of 
every  feature.  Sir  J.  Reijuobls. 

^W^  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  sometimes  extended 
so  as  to  include  a  photographic  likeness. 

2.  Hence,  any  graphic  or  vivid  delineation  or  descrip- 
tion of  a  person  ;  as,  a  portrait  in  words. 

Portrait  bust,  or  Portrait  statue,  a  bust  or  statue  repre- 
senting the  actual  features  or  person  of  an  individual ;  — 
in  distmction  from  an  ideal  bust  or  statue. 

Por'trait,  v.  t.   To  portray ;  to  draw.    [Ofo.]  Spenser. 

Por'trait-iSt,  re.   A  portrait  painter,    [i?.]    Hamerton. 

Por'tral-ture  (por'tra-tiir  ;  135),  n.     [F.  portraiture.^ 

1.  A  portrait  ;  a  likeness ;  a  painted  resemblance  ; 
hence,  that  which  is  copied  from  some  example  or  model. 

For,  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his.  Shak. 

Divinity  maketh  the  love  of  ourselves  the  pattern  ;  the  love 
of  our  neighbors  but  the  portraiture.  Bacon. 

2.  Pictures,  collectively  ;  painting.     lObs.'j     Chaucer. 

3.  The  art  or  practice  of  making  portraits.       Walpole. 
Por'trai-ture,  v.  t.     To  represent  by  a  portrait,  or  as 

by  a  portrait ;  to  portray,     [i?.]  Shaftesbury. 

Por-tray'  (por-tra'),  v.  t.  [Written  also  pourtray.'] 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Portrayed  (-trad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pob- 
trayino.]  [OE.  pourtraien,  OF.  portraire,  pourtraire, 
F.  portraire,  fr.  L.  protrahere,  protraclum,  to  draw  or 
drag  forth  ;  pro  forward,  forth  -|-  trahere  to  draw.  See 
Trace,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Protract.]  1.  To  paint  or  draw 
the  likeness  of  ;  as,  to  portray  a  king  on  horseback. 

Take  a  tile,  and  lay  it  before  thee,  and  iiortran  upon  it  the 
city,  even  Jerusalem.  Ezek.  iv.  1. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  to  describe  in  words. 

3.  To  adorn  with  pictures,     [fl.] 

Spear  and  helmets  thronged,  and  shields 
Various  with  boastful  arguments  portrayed.      Milton. 
_   Por-tray'al  (-ol),  re.     The  act  or  process  of  portray- 
ing ;  description  ;  delineation. 

Por-tray'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  portrays.         Chaucer. 

Port'reeve'  (port'rev'),  n.    A  port  warden. 

Por'tress  (por'trSs),  n.     A  female  porter.         Milton. 

Port-roy'al-lst  (port-roi'«l-i.st),  n.  (Eccl.  Illit.)  One 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Port  Royal 
des  Champs,  near  Pari.s,  when  it  was  the  home  of  the 
Jaiisemsts  in  the  17th  century,  among  them  being  Ar- 
nauld,  Pascal,  and  other  famous  scholars.  Cf.  Jansenist. 

Port'sale'  (port'saV),  n.  IPort  gate  +  sale.}  Public 
or  ojien  sale  ;  auction.     [Ofe.]  Jlollantl. 

Por'tu-a-ry  (por'tu-S-i-y ;  135),  n.  [Cf.  Portass.] 
(£.  C.  C'/j.)  A  breviary,     (jing.-] 


Por'tU-guese  (por'tiS-gez),  a.  [Cf.  F.  portugais,  Sp. 
portugues,  Pg.  portuguez.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  Portugal, 
or  its  inhabitants.  —  n.  sing.  &  pi.  A  native  or  inhab- 
itant of  Portugal ;  people  of  Portugal. 

Portuguese  man-of-war.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Physalia. 
II  Por'tU-la'oa  (L.  pSr'tiJ-la'ka ;    E.  por'tu-lSk'a),  n. 
[L.,  purslane.]     {Bot.)  A  genus  of  polypetalous  plants; 
also,  any  plant  of  the  genus. 

1!I^°"  Portulaca  oleracea  is  the  common  purslane.  P. 
grandiflora  is  a  South  American  herb,  widely  cultivated 
for  its  showy  crimson,  scarlet,  yellow,  or  wliite,  ephem- 
eral blossoms. 

Por'tU-la-Oa'ceOUS  (por'tii-la-ka'shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  natural  order  of  plants  (Portulacacese), 
of  which  Portulaca  is  the  type,  and  which  includes  also 
the  spring  beauty  {Claytonia)  and  other  genera. 

Por'wi'gle  (pSr'wi'g'l),  ?i.     See  Polliwig. 

Por'y  (por'y),  a.  Porous ;  as,  joor?/ stone.  [E.}  Dryden. 
II  Po's6'   (po'za'),   a.      [F.,   placed,  posed.]      {Her.) 
Standing  still,  with  all  the  feet  on  the  ground  ;  —  said  of 
the  attitude  of  a  lion,  horse,  or  other  beast. 

Pose  (poz),  n.  [AS.  gepose;  of  uncertain  origin  ;  cf. 
W.  pas  a  cough,  Skr.  kcis  to  cough,  and  E.  wheeze.']  A 
cold  in  the  head  ;  catarrh.     [Ofts.]  Chaucer. 

Pose  (poz),  re.  [F.  pose,  fr.  poser.  See  Pose,  v.  <.] 
The  attitude  or  position  of  a  person  ;  the  position  of  the 
body  or  of  any  member  of  the  body  ;  especially,  a  posi- 
tion formally  assumed  for  the  sake  of  effect ;  an  artifi- 
cial position ;  as,  the  pose  of  an  actor  ;  the  pose  of  an 
artist's  model  or  of  a  statue. 

Pose,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Posed  (pozd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Posing.]  [F.  poser  to  place,  to  put,  L.  pausare  to 
pause,  in  LL.  also,  to  place,  put,  fr.  L.  pausa  a  pause, 
Gr.  7ra0<ris,  fr.  Trau'eii'  to  make  to  cease,  prob.  akin  to  E. 
few.  In  compounds,  this  word  appears  corresponding  to 
L.  ponere  to  put,  place,  the  substitution  in  French  hav- 
ing been  probably  due  to  confusion  of  this  word  with  L. 
positio  position,  fr.  ponere.  See  Few,  and  cf.  Appose, 
Dispose,  Oppose,  Pause,  Repose,  Position.]  To  place  in 
an  attitude  or  fixed  position,  for  the  sake  of  effect ;  to 
arrange  the  posture  and  drapery  of  (a  person)  in  a  studied 
manner ;  as,  to  pose  a  model  for  a  picture ;  to  pose  a 
sitter  for  a  portrait. 

Pose,  V.  i.  To  assume  and  maintain  a  studied  attitude, 
with  studied  arrangement  of  drapery  ;  to  strike  an  atti- 
tude ;  to  attitudinize  ;  figuratively,  to  assume  or  affect  a 
certain  character  ;  as,  she  poses  as  a  prude. 

He  .  .  .  posed  before  her  as  a  hero.     Thackeray. 

Pose,  V.  I.  [Shortened  from  appose,  for  oppose.  See 
2d  Appose,  Oppose.]  1.  To  interrogate ;  to  question. 
[Obs.}     "  She  .  .  .  posed  him  and  sifted  him."     Bacon. 

2.  To  question  with  a  view  to  puzzling  ;  to  embarrass 
by  questioning  or  scrutiny  ;  to  bring  to  a  stand. 

A  question  wherewith  a  learned  Pharisee  thought  to  iwse  and 
puzzle  him.  Harrow. 

Posed  (pozd),  o.  Firm  ;  determined  ;  fixed.  "  A 
most  jMsed  .  .  .  and  grave  behavior."    [Obs.]    Urquhart. 

Pos'er  (poz'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  puzzles  ; 
a  difficult  or  inexplicable  question  or  fact.  Bacon. 

Po'sied  (po'zid),  a.     Inscribed  with  a  posy. 

In  posted  lockets  bribe  the  fair.  Gay. 

Pos'ing-ly  (poz'Iug-ly),  adv.    So  as  to  pose  or  puzzle. 

Pos'it  (pSz'it),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Posited  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Positing.]  [L.  ponere,  positum,  to  place.  See 
Position.]  1.  To  dispose  or  set  firmly  or  fixedly  ;  to 
place  or  dispose  in  relation  to  other  objects.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  {Logic)  To  assume  as  real  or  conceded ;  as,  to  posit 
a  principle.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Po-Si'tion  (p6-zTsli'iin),  n.  [F.  position,  L.  positio, 
fr.  ponere,  positum,  to  put,  place  ;  prob.  for  posino,  fr. 
an  old  preposition  used  only  in  comp.  (akin  to  Gr.  Trpos) 
-j-  sinere  to  leave,  let,  permit,  place.  See  Site,  and  cf. 
Composite,  Compound,  v..  Depone,  Deposit,  Expound, 
Impostor,  Opposite,  Propound,  Pose,  v..  Posit,  Post,  re.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  posited,  or  placed  ;  the  manner 
in  wliich  anything  is  placed  ;  attitude  ;  condition  ;  as,  a 
firm,  an  inclined,  or  an  uprigbt  position. 

We  have  different  prospects  of  the  same  thing,  according  to 
our  Aiflex&wt positions  to  it.  Locke. 

2.  The  spot  where  a  person  or  tiling  is  placed  or  takes 
a  place  ;  site  ;  place  ;  station  ;  situation  ;  as,  the  posi- 
tion of  man  in  creation  ;  the  fleet  changed  it&  position. 

3.  Hence :  The  ground  which  any  one  takes  in  an  argu- 
ment or  controversy ;  the  point  of  view  from  which  any 
one  proceeds  to  a  discussion  ;  also,  a  principle  laid  down 
as  the  basis  of  reasoning  ;  a  proposition  ;  a  thesis ;  as,  to 
define  one's  position  ;  to  appear  in  a  false  position. 

Let  not  the  proof  of  any  position  depend  on  the  positions  that 
follow,  but  always  on  those  which  go  before.  /.  ifatts. 

4.  Relative  place  or  standing ;  social  or  official  rank : 
as,  a  person  of  position ;  hence,  office  ;  post ;  as,  to  lose 
one's  jiosition.  Thackeray. 

5.  {Arith. )  A  method  of  solving  a  problem  by  one  or  two 
suppositions ;  —  called  also  the  rule  of  trial  and  error. 

Angle  of  position  (Ast7'on.),  tlie  angle  which  any  line 
(as  that  joining  two  stars)  makes  with  another  fixed  line, 
specifically  with  a  circle  of  declination.  —  Double  position 
(Arith.),  the  method  of  solving  problems  by  proceeding 
with  each  of  two  assumed  nuinbers,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem,  and  by  comparing  the  difference 
of  the  results  with  those  of  the  numbers,  deducing  the 
correction  to  be  applied  to  one  of  them  to  obtain  the  true 
result.  —  Guns  of  position  {Mil.),  heavy  fiehlpieces,  not 
designed  for  quick  niovenieuts.  —  Position  finder  {Mil.'\,  a 
range  finder.  See  under  Range.  —  Position  micrometer, 
a  micronittter  applied  to  the  tube  of  an  astronomical  tele- 
scope for  measuring  angles  of  position  in  the  field  of  view. 
—  Single  position  {Arith.),  the  method  of  solving  jirob- 
lems,  in  which  the  result  obtained  by  opcM-ating  with  an 
assumed  number  is  to  the  true  ri'sult  as  tlio  iiunilipr  as- 
sumed is  to  the  luiniluM'  rcquirrd.  —  Strategic  position 
{Mil.),  a  position  taken  up  by  an  army  or  a  large  (lotacli- 
ment  of  troops  fen-  tlie  purpose  of  chocking  or  observing 
an  opposing  force. 

Syii.  —  Situation ;  station  ;  place ;  condition ;  attitude  ; 
posture ;  proposition  ;  assertion  ;  thesis. 


Po-Sl'tion  (po-zTsh'iin),  v.  t.  To  indicate  the  position 
of  ;  to  place.     [E.]  Encyc.  Brit. 

Fo-si'tlon-al  (-al),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  position. 
Ascribing  unto  plants  positional  operations.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

POS'i-tive  (poz'i-ti  v),  a.  [OE.  positif,  F.  positif,  L. 
posilivus.  See  Position.]  1.  Having  a  real  position, 
existence,  or  energy ;  existing  in  fact ;  real ;  actual ;  — 
opposed  to  reei/afee.     "Posi/ive  good."  Bacon. 

2.  Derived  from  an  object  by  itself ;  not  dependent  on 
changing  circumstances  or  relations ;  absolute  ;  —  op- 
posed to  relative  ;  as,  the  idea  of  beauty  is  not  positive, 
but  depends  on  the  different  tastes  of  individuals. 

3.  Definitely  laid  down  ;  explicitly  stated  ;  clearly  ex- 
pressed ;  —  opposed  to  implied  ;  as,  a  positive  declara- 
tion or  promise. 

Positive  words,  that  he  would  not  bear  arms  against  King 
Edward's  son.  Bacon. 

4.  Hence  :  Not  admitting  of  any  doubt,  condition, 
qualification,  or  discretion  ;  not  dependent  on  circum- 
stances or  probabilities  ;  not  speculative ;  compelling  as- 
sent or  obedience  ;  peremptory ;  indisputable ;  decisive ; 
as,  positive  instructions  ;  positive  truth  ;  positive  proof. 
"  '"i  is  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions."  Shah. 

5.  Prescribed  by  express  enactment  or  institution ; 
settled  by  arbitrary  appointment ;  —  said  of  laws- 

In  laws,  that  which  is  natural  bindeth  universally  ;  that  which 
is  positive,  not  so.  "  Hooker. 

6.  Fully  assured ;  confident ;  certain ;  sometimes,  over- 
confident ;  dogmatic  ;  overbearing  ;  —  said  of  persons. 


Some  positive,  persisting  fops  we  know, 
That,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  so. 


Pope. 


7.  Having  the  power  of  direct  action  or  influence  ;  as, 
a  positive  voice  in  legislation.  Swift, 

8.  (Photog.)  Corresponding  with  the  original  in  respect 
to  the  position  of  lights  and  shades,  instead  of  having  the 
lights  and  shades  reversed  ;  as,  a  positive  picture. 

9.  (Chem.)  (a)  Electro-positive,  (b)  Hence,  basic  ;  me- 
tallic ;  not  acid  ;  —  opposed  to  negative,  and  said  of  met- 
als, bases,  and  basic  radicals. 

Positive  crystal  (Opt.),  a  doubly  refracting  crystal,  in 
which  the  index  of  refraction  for  the  extraordinary  ray  is 
greater  than  for  the  ordinary  ray,  and  the  former  is  re- 
fracted nearer  to  the  axis  than  tlie  latter,  as  quartz  and 
ice;  —  opposed  to  negative  crystal,  or  one  in  which  this 
characteristic  is  reversed,  as  Iceland  spar,  tourmaline, 
etc.  —  Positive  degree  ((r'roin.),  that  state  of  an  adjective 
or  adverb  which  denotes  sLmide  quality,  without  com- 
i  parison  or  relation  to  increase  or  diminution ;  as,  wise, 
noble.  —  Positive  electricity  (Elec),  the  kind  of  electricity 
which  is  developed  when  glass  is  rubbed  mth  silk,  or 
which  appears  at  that  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  attached 
to  the  plate  that  is  not  attacked  by  the  exciting  liquid ; 
—  formerly  called  vilreons  electiicily  ;—  omosed  to  nega- 
tive electricity.  —  Positive  eyepiece.  See  under  Eyepiece.  — 
Positive  law.  See  Jfunicijjal  Zaio,  under  Law.  —  Positive 
motion  (Mach.),  motion  wliich  is  derived  from  a  driver 
through  unyielding  intermediate  pieces,  or  by  direct  con- 
tact, and  not  through  elastic  connections,  nor  by  means  of 
friction,  gi'avity,  etc. ;  definite  motion.  —  Positive  philoso- 
phy. See  Positivism.  —  Positive  pole,  (q)  (ff/ec.)  The  pole 
of  a  battery  or  pile  which  yields  positive  or  vitreous 
electricity  ;  — opposed  to  negative  iwle.  (b)  (Magnetism) 
The  north  pole.  [/?.]  — Positive  quantity  (.k?;/.),  an  affirm- 
ative quantity,  or  one  affected  hy  the  sign  jilus  [+].  — 
Positive  rotation  (Mecli.),  left-handed  rotation.  —  Positive 
sign  (Math.),  the  sign  [-f  ]  denoting  2}lus,  or  more,  or  addi- 
tion. 

Pos'i-tive,  re.  1.  That  which  is  capable  of  being  af- 
firmed ;  reality.  South, 

2.  Tliat  which  settles  by  absolute  appointment. 

3.  (Gram.)  The  positive  degree  or  form. 

4.  (Photog.)  A  picture  in  which  the  lights  and  shades 
correspond  in  position  with  those  of  the  original,  instead 
of  being  reversed,  as  in  a  negative.  B.  Hunt. 

5.  (Elec.)  The  positive  plate  of  a  voltaic  or  electro- 
lytic cell. 

Pos'i-tive-ly,  adv.  In  a  positive  manner ;  absolutely ; 
really  ;  expressly  ;  witli  certainty ;  indubitably  ;  peremp- 
torily ;  dogmatically ;  —  opposed  to  negatively. 

Good  and  evil  which  is  removed  may  be  esteemed  good  or 
evil  comparatively,  and  not  positively  or  simply.  Bacon. 

Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause,  my  lord, 
Before  Ij^ositively  speak  herein.  Shak. 

I  would  ask  .  .  .  whether  .  .  .  the  divine  law  does  not  posi- 
tively require  humility  and  meekness.  Sjirat. 

Positively  charged  or  electrified  (Elec),  having  a  charge 
of  positive  electricity;  —opposedto  negatively  electrified. 

Posl-tive-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  posi- 
tive ;  reality ;  actualness ;  certainty  ;  confidence  ;  per- 
emptoriness ;  dogmatism.     See  Positive,  a. 

Positivertess,  pedantry,  and  ill  manners.  Sw{fi. 

The  positiveness  of  sins  ol  commission  lies  both  in  the  hab- 
itude of  the  will  and  in  the  executed  act  too ;  the  jiositivencss 
of  sins  of  omission  is  in  the  habitude  of  the  will  only,      yorris, 

Pos'i-tiv-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  A  system  of  philosophy 
originated  by  M.  Auguste  Comte,  which  deals  only  with 
positives.  It  excludes  from  philosophy  everything  but 
the  natural  phenomena  or  jiropertics  of  knowable  things, 
togotlier  with  their  invariable  relations  of  coexistence 
and  su<;cession,  as  occurring  in  time  and  space.  Such 
relations  are  denominated  lair.':,  which  are  to  be  discov- 
ered by  observation,  experiment,  and  comparison.  This 
liliilosophy  holds  nil  inquiry  into  causes,  both  efficient 
and  final,  to  bo  useless  and  unprofitable. 

Pos'1-tiv-Sst,  n.  A  believer  in  positivism.  —  a.  Relat- 
ing to  positivism. 

Pos'i-tlv'i-ty  (-tiv'I-ty),  re.    Positiveness.    J.  Mnrley. 

Pos'i-ture  (-tur ;  13,')),  re.    See  Posture.    [Ofo.] 

Pos'net  (pQz'nSt),  re.  [OF.  poconci,  dim.  of  po<,<m  a, 
pot,  a  vessel.]     A  little  basin ;  a  porringer ;  a  skillet. 

Pos'o-log'lc  (p5s'o-15i'ik),  (  0.     [Cf.  F.  posologiqiie."] 

Pos'o-log'ic-al  (-inj'T-l('(l),  l      IN-rtaining  to  po.sology. 

Po-SOl'o-gy  (pft-!*Ql'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  jrdoros  how  lunoli  -f- 
-logy  :  ci.  l<'.  piKiologie.}  {j\led.)  The  science  or  doctrine 
of  doses  ;  doaology. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    ilp,    -Qrn  ;    pity  ;    food,    f<rot  ;    out,    oil  ;      chair  ;    g-o ;    slug,    ink ;    tlieu,    thlu ;    boN  ;    zh  =  as  in  aaure. 
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Pos'po-lite  (pSs'po-lit),  re.  IFol.  pospolite  ruszenie  a 
general  summona  to  arms,  an  arriere-ban  ;  pospolity  gen- 
eral +  ruszenie  a  stirring.]  A  kind  of  militia  iu  Poland, 
consisting  of  the  gentry,  which,  in  case  of  invasion,  was 
summoned  to  the  defense  of  the  country. 

Poss  (pSs),  V.  t.  [See  Push.]  To  push  ;  to  dash  ;  to 
throw.     \_Obs.  OT  Prov.  Eng.'} 

A  cat  .  .  .  passed  them  [the  rats]  about.    Piers  Plowman. 

Pos'ae  (pos'se),  n.    See  PossE  comitatus. 

In  posse.    See  In  posse  in  the  Vocabulary. 

II  Pos'se  COm'i-ta'tUS  (kom'T-ta'tiis).  [L.  posse  to 
be  able,  to  have  power  +  LL.  comitatus  a  county,  from 
comes,   comitis,   a  count.       See  ConNTY,   and   Fowee.] 

1.  {Law)  The  power  of  the  county,  or  the  citizens  who 
may  be  summoned  by  the  sheriff  to  assist  the  authorities 
in  suppressing  a  riot,  or  executing  any  legal  precept  which 
is  forcibly  opposed.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  collection  of  people ;  a  throng ;  a  rabble.   [CoZZog.] 
m^^  The  word  comitatus  is  often  omitted,  and  posse 

alone  used.    "  A  whole  posse  of  enthusiasts."       Carlyle. 
As  if  the  passion  that  rules  were  the  sheriff  of  the  place,  and 
came  off  with  all  the  7Josse.  Locke. 

Pos-sess'  (poz-zes'  or  p8s-s6s' ;  277),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p. 
p.  Possessed  (-zSsf  or  -sest') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Possess- 
ing.] [L.  possessus,  p.  p.  of  possidere  to  have,  possess, 
from  an  inseparable  prep.  (cf.  Position)  -\-  sedere  to  sit. 
See  Sit.]  1.  To  occupy  in  person ;  to  hold  or  actually 
have  in  one's  own  keeping  ;  to  have  and  to  hold. 

Houses  and  fields  and  vineyards  shall  be  possessed  again  in 
this  land.  Jer.  xxxii.  15. 

Yet  beauty,  though  injurious,  hath  strange  power, 
After  offense  returning,  to  regain 
Love  once  possessed,  Milton. 

2.  To  have  the  legal  title  to  ;  to  have  a  just  right  to  ; 
to  be  master  of  ;  to  own  ;  to  have  ;  as,  to  possess  prop- 
erty, an  estate,  a  book. 

I  am  yours,  and  all  that  1  possess.  Shak. 

3.  To  obtain  occupation  or  possession  of ;  to  accom- 
plish ;  to  gain ;  to  seize. 

How  ...  to  possess  the  purpose  they  desired.    Spenser. 

4.  To  enter  into  and  influence ;  to  control  the  will  of  ; 
to  fill ;  to  affect ;  —  said  especially  of  evil  spirits,  pas- 
sions, etc.     " 'Weakness possesseth  me."  Shak. 

Those  which  were  possessed  with  devils.    3Iatt.  iv.  24. 
For  ten  inspired,  ten  thousand  are  possessed.    Jioscommon. 

5.  To  put  in  possession  ;  to  make  the  owner  or  holder 
of  property,  power,  knowledge,  etc. ;  to  acquaint ;  to  in- 
form :  —  followed  by  of  or  with  before  the  thing  pos- 
sessed, and  now  commonly  used  reflexively. 

I  have  j^ossessed  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose.      Shak. 
Record  a  gift  ...  of  all  he  dies  poi-sessed 
Unto  his  son.  Shak. 

"We  possessed  ourselves  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Addison. 
To  possess  our  minds  with  an  habitual  good  intention.  Addison. 
Syn.— To  have;  hold;  occupy;  control;  own. —  Pos- 
sess, Have.  Have  is  the  more  general  word.  To  possess 
denotes  to  have  as  a  property.  It  usually  implies  more 
permanence  or  definiteness  of  control  or  ownership  than 
lis  involved  in  having.  A  man  does  not  possess  his  wife 
and  children :  they  are  (so  to  speak)  part  of  himself.  For 
the  same  reason,  we  have  the  faculties  of  reason,  under- 
standing, will,  sound  judgment,  etc. :  they  are  exercises 
of  the  mind,  not  possessions. 

Pos-ses'Slon  (pSz-zSsh'Qn  or  p5s-sSsh'iin),  n.  [P. 
possession,  L.  possessio.'^  1.  The  act  or  state  of  pos- 
sessing, or  holding  as  one's  own. 

2.  (Law)  The  having,  holding,  or  detention  of  prop- 
erty in  one's  power  or  command ;  actual  seizin  or  occu- 
pancy ;  ownership,  whether  rightful  or  wrongful. 

Ig^  Possession  may  be  either  actual  or  constructive ; 
actual,  when  a  party  has  the  immediate  occupancy ;  con- 
structive, when  he  has  only  the  right  to  such  occupancy. 

3.  The  thing  possessed ;  that  which  any  one  occupies, 
owns,  or  controls ;  in  the  plural,  property  in  the  aggre- 
gate; wealth;  dominion;  as,  foTeign possessions. 

When  the  young  man  heard  that  saying,  he  went  away  sor- 
rowful, ^or  he  had  great  possessiojis.  Matt.  xix.  22. 
Ananias,  with  Sapphira  his  wife,  sold  ^possession.    Acts  v.  I. 
The  house  of  Jacob  shall  possess  their  possessions.    06. 17. 

4.  The  state  of  being  possessed  or  controlled,  as  by  an 
evil  spirit,  or  violent  passions ;  madness ;  frenzy ;  as, 
demoniacal  possession. 

How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the  man  ?  Shak. 
To  give  possession,  to  put  in  another's  power  or  occu- 
pancy. —  To  put  In  possession,  (a)  To  invest  with  owner- 
ship or  occupancy;  to  provide  or  furnish  with;  as,  to 
put  one  in  possession  of  facts  or  information,  (ft)  (Law) 
To  place  one  in  charge  of  property  recovered  in  eject- 
ment or  writ  of  entry. —  To  take  possession,  to  enter  upon, 
or  to  bring  within  one's  power  or  occupancy.  —  Writ  of 
possession  (Law),  a  precept  directing  a  sheriff  to  put  a 
person  in  peaceable  possession  of  property  recovered  in 
ejectment  or  writ  of  entry. 

Pos-ses'sion,  v.  t.    To  invest  with  property.     [05«.] 

Pos-ses'slon-a-ry  i-t-rf),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pos- 
session ;  arising  from  possession. 

Pos-ses'Slon-er  (-er),  n.     1.  A  possessor ;  a  property 

holder.     [06s.]     "  Posses,storeer-«  of  riches. "       E.Hall. 

Having  been  of  old  freemen  and  possessioners.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  An  invidious  name  for  a  member  of  any  religious 
community  endowed  with  property  in  lands,  buildings, 
etc.,  as  contrasted  with  mendicant  friars.  [06s.]  Wyclif. 

Pos'ses-Si'val  (-si'val),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pos- 
"■"ssive  case ;  as,  a  possem-uaZ  termination.  Earle. 

Pos-sess'ive  (p5z-zes'iv  or  pos-ses'iv),  a.  [L.  pos- 
sessivus ;  cf.  F.  possessif.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  posses- 
sion ;  having  or  indicating  possession. 

Possessive  case  (Eng.  Gram.),  the  genitive  case;  the 
case^  of  nouns  and  pronoims  which  expresses  ownership, 
origin,  or  some  possessive  relation  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other ;  as,  Homer's  admirers ;  the  pear''s  flavor ;  the  dog''s 
faithfulness.  —  Possessive  pronoun,  a  pronoun  denoting 
ownership;  as,  his  name ;  ner  home ;  my  book. 


Pos-sess'lve  (p5z-z5s'iv  or  p5s-sgs'-),  n.    1.  (Gram.) 
The  possessive  case. 
2.  {Gram.)  A  possessive  pronoun,  or  a  word  in  the 

possessive  case. 

Pos-sess'ive-ly,  adv.    In  a  possessive  manner. 

Pos-sess'or  (-er),  re.  [L. :  cf.  F.  possesseur.']  One 
who  possesses ;  one  who  occupies,  holds,  owns,  or  con- 
trols ;  one  who  has  actual  participation  or  enjoyment, 
generally  of  that  which  is  desirable  ;  a  proprietor.  "Pos- 
sessors of  eternal  glory. "  Law. 
As  if  he  had  heen possessor  of  the  whole  world.    Sharp. 

Syn.  —  Ovpner ;  proprietor  ;  master ;  holder  ;  occupant. 

Pos-sess'0-ry  (-o-ry),  a.  [L.  possessorius :  cf.  F. 
possessoire.'}  Of  or  pertaining  to  possession,  either  as  a 
fact  or  a  right ;  of  the  nature  of  possession  ;  as,  a  pos- 
sessory interest ;  a  possessory  lord. 

Possessory  action  or  suit  (Law),  an  action  to  regain  or 
obtain  possession  of  something.    See  under  Petitoky. 

Pos'set  (pSs'sSt),  n.  [W.  posel  curdled  milk,  posset.] 
A  beverage  composed  of  hot  mUk  curdled  by  some  strong 
infusion,  as  by  wine,  etc.,  —  much  in  favor  formerly. 
"  I  have  drugged  their  posset"  Shak. 

Pos'set,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Posseted  ;  p.  pr,  &  vb. 
n.  Posseting.]  1.  To  curdle  ;  to  turn,  as  milk  ;  to  co- 
agulate ;  as,  to  posset  the  blood.    [06s.]  Shak. 

2.  To  treat  with  possets  ;  to  pamper.  [iJ.]  "  She  was 
cosseted  and  joosse/ed. "  O.  W.  Holmes. 

Pos'si-bll'1-ty  (p5s'si-bil'i-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Possibilities 
(-tiz).  [F.  possibilite,  L.  possibiliias.}  1.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  possible  ;  tlie  power  of  happening,  being, 
orexisting.  "  All ^oss!6!7;72/ of  error. "  Hooker.  "Latent 
possibilities  of  excellence."    Johnson. 

2.  That  which  is  i)0ssible  ;  a  contingency ;  a  thing  or 
event  that  may  or  may  not  happen  ;  a  contingent  interest, 
as  in  real  or  personal  estate.  South.     Burrill. 

Pos'si-ble  (p8s'si-b'l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  possibilis,  iv. 
posse  to  be  able,  to  have  power ;  potis  able,  capable 
+  esse  to  be.  See  Potent,  Am,  and  cf.  Host  a  landlord.] 
(japable  of  existing  or  occurring,  or  of  being  conceived 
or  thought  of ;  able  to  happen ;  capable  of  being  done  ; 
not  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things ;  —  sometimes  used 
to  express  extreme  improbability ;  barely  able  to  be,  or 
to  come  to  pass ;  as,  possibly  he  is  honest,  as  it  is  possible 
that  Judas  meant  no  wrong. 

"With  God  all  things  are  possible.     Matt.  xix.  26. 

Syn.— Practicable  ;  likely.    See  Peacticable. 

Pos'sl-bly,  adv.  In  a  possible  manner ;  by  possible 
means ;  especially,  by  extreme,  remote,  or  improbable 
intervention,  change,  or  exercise  of  power ;  by  a  chance ; 
perhaps ;  as,  possibly  he  may  recover. 

Can  we  .  .  .  possibly  his  love  desert  ?  Milton. 

"When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return.  Shak. 

Pos'sum  (pSs'sSm),  n.  [Shortened  from  opossum.^ 
{Zo'dl.)  An  opossum.     \_Colloq.  U.  S."] 

To  play  possum.  To  act  possum,  to  feign  ignorance,  in- 
difference or  inattention,  with  the  intent  to  deceive ;  to 
dissemble  ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  habit  of  the  opossum, 
which  feigns  death  when  attacked  or  alarmed. 

Post-  (post-).  [L.  post  behind,  after  ;  cf.  Skr.  pafca 
behind,  afterwards.]  A  prefix  signifying  behind,  back, 
after  ;  as,  ^osZcommissure,  ^osMot,  ^osiscript. 

Post,  a.  [F.  aposter  to  place  in  a  post  or  position, 
generally  for  a  bad  purpose.]  Hired  to  do  what  is 
wrong ;  suborned.     [06s.]  Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Post,  re.  [AS.,  fr.  L.  posiis,  akin  to  ponere,  positum, 
to  place.  See  Position,  and  cf.  4th  Post.]  1.  A  piece  of 
timber,  metal,  or  other  solid  substance,  fixed,  or  to  be 
fixed,  firmly  in  an  upright  position,  especially  when  in- 
tended as  a  stay  or  support  to  something  else ;  a  pillar ; 
as,  a  hitching  pos<  /  a  fence  ^os<;  fiie  posts  of  a  house. 

They  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  side 

posts  and  on  the  upper  doorpost  of  the  houses.  Ex.  xii.  7. 

Then  by  main  force  pulled  up,  and  on  his  ohoulders  bore, 

The  gates  of  Azza,  post  and  massy  bar.  Milton. 

Unto  his  order  he  was  a  noble  post.  Chaucer. 

H^p"  Post,  in  the  sense  of  an  upright  timber  or  strut,  is 
used  in  composition,  in  such  words  as  Tsing-post,  queen- 
post,  cTown-post,  gatepost,  etc. 

2.  The  doorpost  of  a  victualer's  shop  or  inn,  on  which 
were  chalked  the  scores  of  customers ;  hence,  a  score  ;  a 
debt.     [06s.] 

When  God  sends  coin 
I  will  discharge  your  post.  S.  Rowlands. 

From  pillar  to  post.  See  under  Pillae.  —  Knight  of  tho 
post.  See  under  Knight.  —  Post  hanger  (J/acA.),  a  bearing 
for  a  revolving  shaft,  adapted  to  be  fastened  to  a  post.  — 
Post  hole,  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  set  the  foot  of  a  post  in. 
—  Post  mill,  a  form  of  windmill  so  constructed  that  the 
whole  fabric  rests  on  a  vertical  axis  firmly  fastened  to  the 
ground,  and  capable  of  being  turned  as  the  direction  of 
the  wind  varies.  —  Post  and  stall  ( Coal  Mining),  a  mode 
of  working  in  which  pillars  of  coal  are  left  to  support  the 
roof  of  the  mine. 

Post,  re.  [F.  paste,  LL.  posta  station,  post  (where 
horses  were  kept),  properly,  a  fixed  or  set  place,  fem.  fr. 
L.  positus  placed,  p.  p.  of  ponere.  See  Position,  and 
cf.  Post  a  pillar.]  1.  The  place  at  which  anything  is 
stopped,  placed,  or  fixed ;  a  station.  Specifically  :  (a)  A 
station,  or  one  of  a  series  of  stations,  established  for  the 
refreshment  and  accommodation  of  travelers  on  some 
recognized  route ;  as,  a  stage  or  railway  post.  (6)  A  mil- 
itary station ;  the  place  at  which  a  soldier  or  a  body  of 
troops  is  stationed  ,  also,  the  troops  at  such  a  station,  (c) 
The  piece  of  ground  to  which  a  sentinel's  walk  is  limited. 

2.  A  messenger  who  goes  from  station  to  station  ;  an 
express  ;  especially,  one  who  is  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  letters  and  parcels  regularly  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  a  letter  carrier  ;  a  postman. 

In  certain  places  there  be  always  fresh  posts,  to  carry  that 
further  which  is  brought  unto  them  by  the  other.      Abp.  Ahbot. 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  posf.  Shak. 

3.  An  established  conveyance   for  letters  from   one 


place  or  station  to  another ;  especially,  the  governmentai 
system  in  any  country  for  carrying  and  distributing  let' 
ters  and  parcels  ;  the  post  office  ;  the  mail ;  hence,  thff 
carriage  by  which  the  mail  is  transported. 

I  send  you  the  fair  copy  of  the  poem  on  duUness,  which  I 
should  not  care  to  hazard  by  the  common  post.  Pope. 

4.  Haste  or  speed,  like  that  of  a  messenger  or  mail 
carrier.     [06s.]     "In  j»os<  he  came."  Shak. 

5.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  station,  especially  of  a 
postal  station.     [06s.] 

He  held  the  office  of  postmaster,  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
post,  for  several  years.  Palfrey. 

6.  A  station,  office,  or  position  of  service,  trust,  or 
emolument ;  as,  the  post  of  duty  ;  the  post  of  danger. 

The  iio.'it  of  honor  is  a  private  station.        Addison. 

7.  A  size  of  printing  and  writing  paper.  See  the  Ta- 
ble under  Paper. 

Post  and  pair,  an  old  game  at  cards,  in  which  each  player 
had  a  hand  of  three  cards.  B.  Jonson.— Tost  bag,  a  mail 
bag.  —  Post  bill,  a  bill  of  letters  mailed  by  a  postmaster. 

—  Post  chaise,  or  Post  coach,  a  carriage  usually  with  four 
wheels,  for  the  conveyance  of  travelers  who  travel  post. 
Post  day,  a  day  on  which  the  mail  arrives  or  departs. 

—  Post  hackney,  a  hired  post  horse.  .Sir  H.  Wotton.  — 
Post  horn,  a  horn,  or  trumpet,  carried  and  blown  by  a 
carrier  of  the  public  mail,  or  by  a  coachman.  —  Post 
horse,  a  horse  stationed,  intended,  or  used  for  the  post. 

—  Post  hour,  hour  for  posting  letters.  Bicketis.  —  Toat 
ofice.  (a)  An  office  under  governmental  superintend- 
ence, where  letters,  papers,  and  other  mailable  matter, 
are  received  and  distributed ;  a  place  appointed  for  at- 
tending to  all  business  connected  with  the  mail.  (6)  The 
governmental  system  for  forwarding  mail  matter. — Post- 
oface  order.  See  Money  order,  under  Money.  —Post  road, 
or  Post  route,  a  road  or  way  over  which  the  mail  is  car- 
ried. —  Post  town,  (a)  A  town  in  wliich  post  horses  are 
kept.  (6)  A  town  in  which  a  post  office  is  established  by 
law.  —  To  ride  post,  to  ride,  as  a  carrier  of  dispatches, 
from  place  to  place ;  hence,  to  ride  rapidly,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  —  To  travel  post,  to  travel,  as  a  post 
does,  by  relays  of  horses,  or  by  keeping  one  carriage  to 
which  fresh  horses  are  attached  at  each  stopping  place. 

Post  (post),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Posted  ;  p.  pr.  &.  vb.  n. 
Posting.]  1.  To  attach  to  a  post,  a  wall,  or  other  usual 
place  of  affixing  public  notices ;  to  placard ;  as,  to  post  & 
notice  ;  to  post  playbills. 

IS^^  Formerly,  a  large  post  was  erected  before  the 
sheriff's  office,  or  in  some  public  place,  upon  which  legal 
notices  were  displayed.  This  way  of  advertisement  has 
not  entirely  gone  out  of  use. 

2.  To  hold  up  to  public  blame  or  reproach  ;  to  adver- 
tise opprobriously ;  to  denounce  by  public  proclamation  ; 
as,  to  post  one  for  cowardice. 

On  pain  of  being  posted  to  your  sorrow 

Fail  not,  at  four,  to  meet  me.  Granville. 

3.  To  enter  (a  name)  on  a  list,  as  for  service,  promo- 
tion, or  the  like. 

4.  To  assign  to  a  station ;  to  set ;  to  place ;  as,  to  post 
a  sentinel.  "  It  might  be  to  obtain  a  ship  for  a  lieuten- 
ant, .  .  .  ox  to  get  Yava. posted."  De  Quincey. 

5.  {Bookkeeping)  To  carry,  as  an  account,  from  the 
journal  to  the  ledger ;  as,  to  post  an  account ;  to  trans- 
fer, as  accounts,  to  the  ledger. 

You  have  not  posted  your  books  these  ten  years.    Arbuthnot. 

6.  To  place  in  the  care  of  the  post ;  to  mail ;  as,  to 
post  a  letter. 

7.  To  inform  ;  to  give  the  news  to ;  to  make  (one)  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  a  subject ;  —  often  vrith  up. 

Thoroughly  posted  up  in  the  politics  and  literature  of  the 
day.  ■  Land.  Sat.  Jiev, 

To  post  off,  to  put  off ;  to  delay.  r06s.]  "  Why  did  I, 
venturously,  pos/  off  so  great  a  business  ?"  Baxter.— 
To  post  over,  to  hurry  over.    [06s.]    Fuller. 

Post,  V.  i.     [Cf.  OF.  poster.    See  4rth  Post.]     1.  To 

travel  with  post  horses  ;  figuratively,  to  travel  in  haste. 

"  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  your  husband."  Shak. 

And  ]iost  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest.         Milton. 

2.  {Man.)  To  rise  and  sini  in  the  saddle,  in  accordance 
with  the  motion  of  the  horse,  esp.  in  trotting.     l_Eng.2 

Post,  adv.  With  post  horses ;  hence,  in  haste  ;  as,  to 
travel  post. 

Post'-ab-do'men  (posfSb-do'mSn),  re.  [Pref .  post-  -\- 
abdomen.^  {Zo'dl.)  That  part  of  a  crustacean  behind 
the  cephalothorax  ;  —  more  commonly  called  abdomen. 

Post'a-ble  (posVa-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  carried 
by,  or  as  by,  post.     [06s.]  W.  Montagu. 

Post'act'  (-Skf),  re.    An  act  done  afterward. 

Post'age  (-aj),  re.  The  price  established  by  law  to  be 
paid  for  the  conveyance  of  a  letter  or  other  mailable 
matter  by  a  public  post. 

Postage  stamp,  a  government  stamp  required  to  be  put 
upon  articles  sent  oy  mail  in  payment  of  the  postage, 
esp.  an  adhesive  stamp  issued  and  sold  for  that  purpose. 

POSt'al  (-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  postal.']  Belonging  to  the 
post  office  or  mail  service  ;  as,  postal  arrangements ; 
postal  authorities. 

Postal  card,  or  Post  card,  a  card  sold  by  the  govern- 
ment for  transmission  through  the  mails,  at  a  lower  rate 
of  postage  than  a  sealed  letter.  The  message  is  written 
on  one  side  of  the  card,  and  the  direction  on  the  other.  — 
Postal  money  order.  See  Money  order,  under  Money.  — 
Postal  note,  an  order  payable  to  bearer,  for  a  sum  of 
money  (in  the  United  States  less  than  five  dollars  under 
existing  law),  issued  from  one  post  office  and  payable  at 
another  specified  office.  —  Postal  Union,  a  union  for  postal 
purposes  entered  into  by  the  most  important  powers,  or 
governments,  which  have  agreed  to  transport  maU  mat- 
ter through  their  several  territories  at  a  stipulated  rate. 

Post-a'nal  (post-a'nal),  a.  [Pref.  post-  -)-  anal.'] 
{Anat.)  Situated  behind,  or  posterior  to,  the  anus. 

Post-ax'l-al  (-aks'i-al),  a.  [Pref.  post-  -j-  azial."] 
{Anat.')  Situated  behind  any  transverse  axis  in  the  body 
of  an  animal ;  caudal ;  posterior  ;  especially,  behind,  or 
on  the  caudal  or  posterior  (that  is,  ulnar  or  fibular)  side 
of,  the  axis  of  a  vertebrate  limb. 
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POflfboy'  (post'boi')i  n.  1.  One  who  rides  post 
horses  ;  a  postilion  ;  a  courier. 

2.  A  boy  who  carries  letters  from  the  post. 

Post'-cap'taln  (-kap'tln),  n.  A  captain  of  a  war 
eessel  whose  name  appeared,  or  was  "posted,"  in  the 
seniority  list  of  the  British  navy,  as  distinguished  from 
a  commander  whose  name  was  not  so  posted.  The  term 
was  also  used  in  the  United  States  uavy ;  but  no  such 
commission  as  post-captain  was  ever  recognized  in  either 
service,  and  the  term  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

II  Post'ca'va  (-ka'va),  n.  ;  pi.  Postcav^  (-ve).  [NL. 
Bee  Post-,  and  Cave,  )i.]  (Anat.)  The  inferior  vena 
cava.  —  Post'ca'val  (-vol),  a.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

Post-clav'1-cle  (post-klSv'I-k'l),  n.  [Pref-.  post-  + 
clavicle.2  (Anat.)  A  bone  in  the  pectoral  girdle  of  many 
fishes  projecting  backward  from  the  clavicle.  —  POSt'- 
Ola-vlc'U-lar  (posf  kla-vTk'fl-ler),  a. 

Post-com'mls-sure  (post-kSm'mi-sbiir  or  post'k5m- 

mish'ur),  n.      [Pref.  post-  +  commissure.}      {Anat.)  A 

transverse  commissure  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  roof 

of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain  ;  the  posterior  cere- 

'  bral  commissure.  S.  G.  Wilder. 

Post'COm-mun'lon  (post'kSm-rnun'yun),  n.  [Pref. 
post-  +  communion.'}  1.  {Ck.  of  Eng.  &  Prot.  Epis. 
Ch.)  The  concluding  portion  of  the  communion  service. 

2.  {B.  C.  Ch.)  A  prayer  or  prayers  which  the  priest 
says  at  Mass,  after  the  ablutions. 

II  Post-COr'nu  (post-kSr'nu),  re.  ;  pi.  Postcoentta  (-a). 
[NL.  See  Post-,  and  Cornu.]  (Anat.)  The  posterior 
horn  of  each  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain.   S.  G.  Wilder. 

Post'date'  (post'daf),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Post- 
dated ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Postdating.]  [Pref.  post-  + 
date.']  1.  To  date  after  the  real  time  ;  as,  to  postdate  a 
contract,  that  is,  to  date  it  later  than  the  time  when  it 
was  in  fact  made. 

2.  To  affix  a  date  to  after  the  event. 

Post'date',  a.    Made  or  done  after  the  date  assigned. 

Of  these  [predictions]  some  vrere  postdate ;  cunningly  made 
after  the  thing  came  to  pass.  Fuller. 

Post'date',  re.  A  date  put  to  a  bill  of  exchange  or 
other  paper,  later  than  that  when  it  was  actually  made. 

Post'dl-lU'Vl-al  (-di-lu'vl-ol),  )  a.     [Pref.  post-  +  di- 

Post'di-lu'Vl-an  (-an),  )        luvial,    diluvian.'] 

Being  or  happening  after  the  flood  in  Noah's  days. 

Post'di-lU'Vt-an,  re.     One  who  lived  after  the  flood. 

Post'-dls-sei'zln  (-dIs-se'zTn),  re.  [Pref.  post-  -f-  dis- 
seizin.} {0.  Eng.  Law)  A  subsequent  disseizin  committed 
by  one  of  lands  which  the  disseizee  had  before  recovered 
of  the  same  disseizor ;  a  writ  founded  on  such  subse- 
quent disseizin,  now  abolished.  Burrill.     Tomlins. 

Post'-dls-sel'zor  (-z8r),  n.  [Pref.  post-  -\-  disseizor.} 
(0.  Eng.  Law)  A  person  who  disseizes  another  of  lands 
which  the  disseizee  had  before  recovered  of  the  same  dis- 
seizor. Blackslone. 

II  Post'6-a  (posf  e-a),  re.  [L. ,  after  these  or  those 
(things),  afterward.]  (Law)  The  return  of  the  judge 
before  whom  a  cause  was  tried,  after  a  verdict,  of  what 
was  done  in  the  cause,  which  is  indorsed  on  the  nisi 
prius  record.  Wharton. 

Pos'tel  (p8s''l),  n.    Apostle.     [Ois.]  Chaucer. 

Post'en-ceph'a-Ion  (po3fgn-s5f'a-15n),  n.  (Anat.) 
The  metencephalon. 

Post'en'try  (post'Sn'try),  re.      [Pref.  post-  +  entry.} 

1.  A  second  or  subsequent  entry,  at  the  customhouse, 
of  goods  which  had  been  omitted  by  mistake. 

2.  (Bookkeeping)  An  additional  or  subsequent  entry. 
Post'er  (-er),  re.     1.  A  large  bill  or  placard  intended 

to  be  posted  in  public  places. 

2.  One  who  posts  bills  ;  a  billposter. 

Post'er,  re.  1.  One  who  posts,  or  travels  expeditiously ; 
■  courier.    "Poiiers  of  the  sea  and  land. "  Shak. 

2.  A  post  horse.     "Porfera  at  full  gallop. "     C.  Lever. 

Pos-te'ri-or  (pSs-te'rI-er),  a.  [L.  posterior,  compar. 
of  posterus  coming  after,  from  post  after.     See  Post-.] 

1.  Later  in  time  ;  hence,  later  in  the  order  of  proceed- 
ing or  moving ;  coming  after  ;  —  opposed  to  prior. 

Hesiod  was  joos/en'or  to  Homer.  Broome. 

2.  Situated  beliind  ;  hinder  ;  —  opposed  to  anterior. 

3.  (Anat.)  At  or  toward  the  caudal  extremity  ;  cau- 
dal ;  —  in  human  anatomy  often  used  for  dorsal. 

4.  (Bot.)  On  the  side  next  the  axis  of  inflorescence  ;  — 
said  of  an  axillary  flower.  Gray. 

Pos-te'rl-or'1-ty  (-5r'I-ty),  re.  [Of.  F.  posteriorite.} 
The  state  of  being  later  or  subsequent :  as,  posteriority 
of  time,  or  of  an  event ;  —  opposed  to  priority. 

POB-te'rl-or-ly  (p5s-te'rl-er-ly),  adv.  Subsequently 
In  time  ;  also,  behind  in  position. 

Pos-te'rl-ors  (-erz),  re.  pi.  The  hinder  parts,  as  of  an 
animal's  body.  Swift. 

P08-ter'l-ty  (pSs-tgrT-ty),  re.  [L.  poster-ilas :  cf.  F. 
posterite.  See  Posterior.]  1.  The  race  that  proceeds 
from  a  progenitor ;  offspring  to  the  furthest  generation ; 
the  aggregate  number  of  persons  who  are  descended  from 
.an  ancestor  or  a  generation  ;  descendants  ;  —  contrasted 
with  ancestry  ;  as,  the  posterity  of  Abraham. 

It  [the  crown]  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity.     Shak. 

2.  Succeeding  generations  ;  future  times.  Shak. 

Their  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  posterity.    Smalridge. 

Pos'tem  (pos'tSrn),  re.  [OF.  posterne,  posterle,  F. 
poterne,  fr.  L.  posterula,  fr.  posterus  coming  after.  See 
Posterior.]  1.  Originally,  a  back  door  or  gate ;  a  pri- 
vate entrance  ;  hence,  any  small  door  or  gate. 

He  by  a  privy  postern  took  hia  flight.  Spemer. 

Outsat  the  postern,  by  the  abbey  wall.  Shak. 

2.  (Fort.)  A  subterraneous  passage  communicating 
between  the  parade  and  the  main  ditch,  or  between  the 
ditches  and  the  interior  of  the  outworks.  Mahnn. 

Pos'tem,  a.  Back  ;  being  behind  ;  private.  "  The 
postern  door."  Dryden. 

Pos'te-ro-  (p8s'te-ro-).  A  combining  form  meaning 
posterior,  back ;  as,  postero-mleriox,  situated  back  and 
below  ;  ;>os<ero-Iateral,  situated  back  and  at  the  side. 


Post'es-Ist'  (post'Sgz-Tst'),  V.  i.  [Pref.  post-  +  exist.} 
To  exist  after  ;  to  live  subsequently.     \_Obs.  or  B.} 

Post'es-ist'ence  (-ens),  re.     Subsequent  existence. 

Post'ex-ist'ent  (-eut),  a.  Existing  or  living  after. 
[P.]     "  Fostexislent  B.to\vi&."  Cudworth. 

Post'faot'  (post'fakf),  a.  [See  Post-,  and  Fact.] 
Relating  to  a  fact  that  occurs  after  another. 

Post'fact',  n.  A  fact  that  occurs  after  another. 
"  Confirmed  upon  the postfact."  Fuller. 

II  Post'fac'tum  (-fSk'tiim),  n.  [LL.]  (Bom.  &  Eng. 
Lato)  Same  as  Postfact. 

Post'-fine'  (post'fin'),  re.  [Fret,  post- -{- fine.}  (0. 
Eng.  Law)  A  duty  paid  to  the  king  by  the  cognizee  in 
a  line  of  lands,  when  the  same  was  fully  passed  ;  —  called 
also  the  king's  silver. 

Post'flx  (-fiks),  n.  ;  pi.  Postfixes  (-ez).  [Pref.  joorf- 
+  -fix,  as  in  prefix :  cf.  F.  postfixe.}  (Gram.)  A  letter, 
syllable,  or  word,  added  to  the  end  of  another  word ;  a 
sufiix.  Parkhurst. 

POBt-flx'  (-f  Iks'),  V.  i.  To  annex  ;  specifically  (Gram.), 
to  add  or  annex,  as  a  letter,  syllable,  or  word,  to  the  end 
of  another  or  principal  word  ;  to  suffix.  Parkhurst. 

Post-fron'tal  (-fron'tal),  a.  [Pref.  post-  -\-  frontal.} 
(Anat.)  Situated  behind  the  frontal  bone  or  the  frontal 
region  of  the  skull ;  —  applied  especially  to  a  bone  back 
of  and  below  the  frontal  in  many  animals.  ^  re.  A  post- 
frontal  bone. 

II  Post-fur'ca  (-f fir'ka),  re.  ;  pi.  PosTFCRca;  (-se).  [NL. , 
fr.  post  behind -|- /urea  a  fork.]  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the 
internal  thoracic  processes  of  the  sternum  of  an  insect. 

Post-gen'i-ture  (-jSn'I-tiSr  ;  135),  n.  [Pref.  post-  + 
L.  genitura  birth,  geniture.]  The  condition  of  being 
born  after  another  in  the  same  family  ;  —  distinguished 
ixoin  primogeniture.     [P.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Post-gle'nold  (-gle'uoid),  r.  [Pref.  post-  -\-  glenoid.} 
(Anat.)  Situated  behind  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone. 

Post'haste'  (-hast'),  re.  Haste  or  speed  in  traveling, 
like  that  of  a  post  or  courier.  Shak. 

Post'haste',  adv.  With  speed  or  expedition  ;  as,  he 
traveled  posthaste  ;  to  send  posthaste.  Shak. 

Pos-thet'O-my  (pSs-thgt'o-my),  re.  [Gr.  Troirfh)  ^re- 
puce -)-  Te'/iii'"''  to  cut.]   (Med.)  Circumcision.  Dunglison. 

Post'house'  (post'hous'),  n.  1.  A  house  esta.blished 
for  the  convenience  of  the  post,  where  relays  of  horses 
can  be  obtained. 

2.  A  house  for  distributing  the  mails  ;  a  post  ofiice. 


postumus,  properly,  last ;  hence,  late  bom  (applied  to 
children  born  after  the  father's  death,  or  after  he  had 
made  his  will),  superl.  of  posterus,  posterior.  See  Pos- 
terior.] 1.  Born  after  the  death  of  the  father,  or  taken 
from  the  dead  body  of  the  mother ;  as,  a  posthumous 
son  or  daughter. 

2.  Published  after  the  death  of  the  author ;  as,  post- 
humous works  ;  a  posthumous  edition. 

3.  Being  or  continuing  after  one's  death;  as,  a, post- 
humous reputation.  Addismi.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Post'hu-mous-ly,  adv.  In  a  postEiimous  manner; 
after  one's  decease. 

Pos'tlc  (pSs'tik),  a.  [L.  posticus,  iv.posl  after,  be- 
hind.]    Backward.     \_Obs.}  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pos'U-COUS  (p5s'tit-kiis),  n.  [lii.  posticus.}  (Bot.)  (a) 
Posterior,  (b)  Situated  on  the  outer  side  of  a  filament ; 
—  said  of  an  extrorse  anther. 

Pos'tll  (pSs'tTl),  n.  [F.  pastille,  apostille,  LL.  pos- 
tilla,  probably  from  L.  post  ilia  (sc.  verba)  after  those 
(words).  Cf.  Apostil.]  1.  Originally,  an  explajiatory 
note  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  so  called  because  written 
after  the  text ;  hence,  a  marginal  note ;  a  comment. 

Langton  also  made  posiils  upon  the  whole  Bible.     JFoax. 

2.  (P.  C.  Ch.  &  Luth.  Ch.)  A  short  homily  ct  com- 
mentary on  a  passage  of  Scripture ;  as,  the  first  postils 
were  composed  by  order  of  Charlemagne. 

Pos'tll,  V.  t.  [Cf.  LL.  postillare.}  To  write  marginal 
or  explanatory  notes  on ;  to  gloss.  Bacon. 

Pos'tll,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  POSTILED  (-tTld)  or 
PosTiLLED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Postiling  or  Postilling.] 
To  write  postils,  or  marginal  notes ;  to  comment ;  to  pos- 
tulate. 

Postiling  and  allegorizing  on  Scripture.    J.  H.  Newman. 

Pos'tll-er  (-er),  re.  [Written  also  joorfi'rter.]  One  who 
writes  marginal  notes ;  one  who  illustrates  the  text  of  a 
book  by  notes  in  the  margin.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pos-tll'lon  (pos-tTl'yun),  n.  [F.  postilion.  It.  pos- 
tiglione,  fr.  posta  post.  See  Post  a  postman.]  One  who 
rides  and  guides  the  first  pair  of  horses  of  a  coach  or 
post  chaise ;  also,  one  who  rides  one  of  the  horses  when 
one  pair  only  is  used.     [Written  sXso  poslillion.} 

Pos'tll-late  (pSs'til-lat),  V.  t.  [LL.  postillatus,  p.  p.  of 
postillare.}    To  explain  by  marginal  notes ;  to  postil. 

Tracts  .  .  .  postulated  by  his  own  hand.        C.  Knight. 

Pos'til-late,  V.  i.     1.  To  vrrite  postils  ;  to  comment. 

2.  To  preach  by  expounding  Scripture  verse  by  verse, 
in  regular  order. 

Pos'tll-la'tion  (-la'shun),  re.  [LL.  postillatio.}  The 
act  of  postillating ;  exposition  of  Scripture  in  preaching. 

Pos'tll-la'tor  (pSs'ttl-la'ter),  re.  [LL.]  One  who  pos- 
tulates ;  one  who  expounds  tlie  Scriptures  verse  by  verse. 

Pos'til-ler  (-ler),  n.     See  I'ostiler. 

Post'ing  (post'Tng),  n.     1.  The  act  of  traveling  post. 

2.  (Bookkeeping)  Tlie  act  of  transferring  an  account, 
as  from  tlie  journal  to  tlie  ledger. 

Posting  house,  a  posthouse. 

Post'U-mln'i-ar  (post'II-mTn'T-er), )  a.      [See    Post- 

Post'U-mln'l-OUS  (-IT-mTn'T-Ci.s),  (  L  I  m  i  N  i  u  m  .  ] 
Contrived,  done,  or  existing  subsequently.  "  Po.itliinini- 
ous  after  applications  of  them  to  their  purposes."  South. 

Post'U-mln'l-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  in- 
volving, the  right  of  postliminium. 


II  Post'll-mln'l-um  (posf  IT-min'i-iim),  )  re.     [L.  post- 

Post-lim'1-ny  (post-lim'I-n5^),  (      Hminium; 

post  after  -j-  limen,  liminis,  a  threshold.]  1.  (Bom. 
Antiq.)  The  return  to  his  own  country,  and  his  former 
privileges,  of  a  person  who  had  gone  to  sojourn  in  a 
foreign  country,  or  had  been  banished,  or  taken  by  an 
enemy.  Burrill. 

2.  (Internal.  Law)  The  right  by  virtue  of  which  per- 
sons and  things  taken  by  an  enemy  in  war  are  restored 
to  their  former  state  when  coming  again  under  the 
power  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged.  Kent. 

Post'lude  (posf  lud),  re.  [Pref.  post-  -\-  -lude,  as  in 
prelude.}     (Mus.)  A  voluntary  at  the  end  of  a  service. 

Post'man  (-mou),  re.  /  pi.  Postmen  (-men).  1.  A  post 
or  courier  ;  a  letter  carrier. 

2.  (Eng.  Law)  One  of  the  two  most  experienced  bar- 
risters in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  who  have  precedence 
in  motions ;  —  so  called  from  the  place  where  he  sits. 
The  other  of  the  two  is  called  the  tubman.         Whishaw. 

Post'mark'  (-mark'),  re.  The  mark,  or  stamp,  of  a 
post  office  on  a  letter,  giving  the  place  and  date  of  mail- 
ing or  of  arrival. 

Post'mark',  v.  t.  {imp.  &p.p.  Postmabked  (-markf ) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Postmarking.]  To  mark  with  a  post-ofiSce 
stamp  ;  as,  to  postmark  a  letter  or  parcel. 

Post'mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  re.  1.  One  who  has  charge 
of  a  station  for  the  accommodation  of  travelers  ;  one  who 
supplies  post  horses. 

2.  One  who  has  charge  of  a  post  office,  and  the  distri. 
bution  and  forwarding  of  mails. 

Post'mas'ter-gen'er-al  (-jSn'er-al),  re. ;  pi.  Postmas- 
ters-general. The  chief  officer  of  the  post-office  de- 
partment of  a  government.  In  the  United  States  the 
postmaster-general  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

Post'mas'ter-Shlp,  re.     The  office  of  postmaster. 

Post'me-rld'1-an  (-me-rtd'T-on),  a.  [L.  postmeridi- 
amis; post  a,iteT-(-meridianus.  See  Meridian.]  1.  Com- 
ing after  the  sun  has  passed  the  meridian ;  being  in,  or 
belonging  to,  the  afternoon.    (Abbrev.  p.  M.) 

2.  Fig.,  belonging  to  the  after  portion  of  life  ;  late.  [P.] 

II  Post-mor'tem  (-mSr'tgm),  a.  [L.,  after  death.]  Af- 
ter death  ;  as,  post-mortem  rigidity. 

Post-mortem  examination  (Med.),  an  examination  of  the 
body  made  after  the  death  of  the  patient ;  an  autopsy. 

II  Post-na'res  (-na'rez),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Post-,  and 
Nares.]     (j4rea^)  The  posterior  nares.     See  Naees. 

Post-na'tal  (-na'tal),  a.  [Pref.  post-  -f  natal.} 
After  birth  ;  subsequent  to  birth ;  as,  postnatal  infanti- 
cide ;  postnatal  diseases. 

Post'nate  (post'nat),  a.  [LL.  posinatus  second  or 
subsequently  born  ;  L.  post  after  -{-  natus  born.]  Sub- 
sequent. "  The  graces  and  gifts  of  the  spirit  are  post- 
nate."     {Archaic}  Jer.  Taylor. 

Post'  note'  (post'  not').  (Com.)  A  note  issued  by  a 
bank,  payable  at  some  future  specified  time,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  note  payable  on  demand.  Burrill. 

Post-nup'tlal  (post-nup'shal),  a.  [Pref.  post-  -f  nup- 
tial.} Being  or  happening  after  marriage  ;  as,  a  post- 
nuptial settlement  on  a  wife.  Kent. 

Post-O'blt  (-o'blt  or  -ob'it),  re.,  or  Post-Ol)lt  bond'. 
[Pref.  post-  -\-  obit.}  (Law)  A  bond  in  which  the  ob. 
ligor,  in  consideration  of  having  received  a  certain  sum 
of  money,  binds  himself  to  pay  a  larger  sum,  on  unusual 
interest,  on  the  death  of  some  specified  individual  from 
whom  he  has  expectations.  Bouvier, 

II  Post-ob'lon-ga'ta  (-5b'15n-ga'ti),  re.  [NL.  See 
Post-,  and  Oblongata.]  (Anat.)  The  posterior  part  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

Post-OC'U-lar  (-Sk'ti-ler),  a.  &  re.  [Pref.  post-  -|-  ocu- 
lar.}    (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Postorbital. 

Post'  office  (post'  of'fis),  re.    See  rmder  4th  Post. 

Post-0'ral  (-o'ral),  a.  [Pref.  post-  -f  oral.}  (Anat."^ 
Situated  behind,  or  posterior  to,  the  mouth. 

Post-or'blt-al  (-6r'bTt-al),  a.  [Pref.  post-  -f  orbital.} 
(Anat.  &  Zo'dl.)  Situated  behind  the  orbit ;  as,  the  post- 
orbital  bone ;  the  postorbital  scales  of  some  fishes  and 
reptiles.  —  re.     A  postorbital  bone  or  scale. 

Post'pald'  (post'pad'),  a.  Having  the  postage  pre- 
paid, as  a  letter. 

Post-pal'a-tlne  (-pSl'a-tlu),  a.  [Pref.  post- -{- pala~ 
tine.}  (Anat.)  Situated  behind  the  palate,  or  behind  the 
palatine  bones. 

Post-pU'o-cene  (-pli'6-sen),  a.  (Geol.)  [Pref .  ^orf- -|- 
pliocene.}  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  period  immediately 
following  the  Pliocene ;  Pleistocene.  Also  used  as  a  noun. 
See  Quaternary. 

Post-pone'  (post-pon'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Postponed 
(-pond') ;  p.  pr.  Sz  vb.  re.  Postponing.]  [L.  postponere, 
postpositum  ;  post  after  -|-  ponere  to  place,  put.  See 
Post-,  and  Position.]  1.  To  defer  to  a  future  or  later 
time ;  to  put  off ;  also,  to  cause  to  be  deferred  or  put  off ; 
to  delay;  to  adjourn;  as,  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  a  bill  to  the  following  day,  or  indefinitely. 

His  praise  postponed,  and  never  to  be  paid.     Cowpei. 

2.  To  place  after,  behind,  or  below  something,  in  re- 
spect to  precedence,  preference,  value,  or  importance. 

All  other  considsrations  should  give  way  and  be  postponed  to 
this.  Locke. 

Syn.  —  To  adjourn  ;  defer ;  delay  ;  procrastinate. 

Post-pone'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  postponing  ; 
a  defermig,  or  putting  off,  to  a  future  time ;  a  temporary 
delay.  Macaiilay. 

Post-pon'ence  (-ens),  re.  [From  L.  postponens,  p.  pr.] 
The  act  of  postponing,  in  sense  2.     [Obs.}  Johnson. 

Post-pon'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  postpones. 

Post-pose'  (-POZ'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  POSTPOSBD 
(-pozd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Postposino.]  (V.  poslposrr. 
Sec  I'osT-,  and  Posj. '■•  <-]    To  postpone.    [Obs.}   Fuller. 

Post-pos'lt  (-pife'It),  v.  t.  [L.  poslpositus,  p.  p.  See 
Postpone.]     To  postiione.     [Obs.}  Felthtim. 

Post'po-Si'tion  (liost'pft-zTsh'iln),  re.  [Cf.  F.  po.itpo- 
sition.     Sec  l\)sTroNE.]     1.  The  act  of  placing  niter,  or 
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the  state  of  being  placed  after.  "  The  postposition  of  the 
nominative  case  to  the  verb."  Mede. 

2.  A  word  or  particle  placed  after,  or  at  the  end  of, 
another  word ;  —  distinguished  tram,  preposition. 

POSt'pO-sI'tlon-al  (post'p6-zish'iin-ol),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  postposition. 

PoBt-pos'I-tive  (-poz'i-tiv),  a.  [See  Postpone.]  Placed 
after  another  word ;  as,  a  postpositive  conjunction ;  a 
postpositive  letter.  —  Post-pos'i-tlve-ly,  adv. 

Post-pran'dl-al  (-pr3n'di-al),  a.  [Pref .  post-  +  pran- 
dial.} Happening,  or  done,  after  dinner;  after-dinner  ; 
aa,  postprandial  sT^eecheB.  ■   ^ 

Pos-tre'mo-gen'i-ture  (pos-tre'mo-jSn'I-tur ;  135),  n. 
[L.  postremus  last  +  genitura  birth,  geniture.]  The 
right  of  the  youngest  born.  ilozley  &  W. 

Post're-mote'  (posfre-mof),  a.  [Pref.  post-  -f-  re- 
mole.']     More  remote  in  subsequent  time  or  order. 

Post'rid'er  (post'rid'er),  n.  One  who  rides  over  a 
post  road  to  carry  the  mails.  Bancroft. 

II  Post-soap'U-la  (post-skSp'u-la),  n.  [NL.  See  Post-, 
and  Scapula.]  i^Anat.)  The  part  of  the  scapula  behind 
or  below  the  spine,  or  mesoscapula. 

Post-scap'u-lar  (-ler),  a.  {Anat.)  01  or  pertaining 
to  the  pcstscapula ;  infraspinoua. 

II  Post-sce'nl-um  (-se'nT-iim),  n.  [L.,  fr.  post  -\-  scena 
a  scene.]  The  part  of  a  theater  behind  the  scenes ;  the 
back  part  of  the  stage  of  a  theater. 

Post-scribe'  (-skrlb'),  v.  t.  [L.  postscribere.  See 
PosTSCEiPT.]   To  make  a  postscript  to.    [iJ.]   T.  Adams. 

Post'SCript  (post'skrTpt),  n.  [L.  postscriptus,  (as- 
sumed) p.  p.  of  postscribere  to  write  after ;  post  after  + 
scribere  to  write :  cf.  F.  postscriptum.  See  Post-,  and 
ScEiBB.]  A  paragraph  added  to  a  letter  after  it  is  con- 
cluded and  signed  by  the  writer ;  an  addition  made  to  a 
book  or  composition  after  the  main  body  of  the  work  has 
been  finished,  containing  something  omitted,  or  some- 
thing new  occurring  to  the  writer.     [Abbrev.  P.  <?.] 

Post'SOript-ed,  a.  Having  a  postscript;  added  in  a 
postscript.     [JJ.]  J.  Q.  Adams. 

II  Post'SCU-tellum  (-sku-tSl'lfim),  n.  [NL.  See 
Post-,  and  Soutellum.]  (Zool.)  The  hindermost  dorsal 
piece  of  a  thoracic  somite  of  an  insect ;  the  plate  behind 
the  scutellum. 

Post-sphe'nold  (-sfe'noid),  a.  [Pref.  post-  -j-  sphe- 
noid.} (Anal.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  posterior  part  of 
the  sphenoid  bone. 

Post-tem'po-ral  (-tSm'po-ral),  a.  [Pref.  post-  -j-  tem- 
poral.} (Anat.)  Situated  back  of  the  temporal  bone  or 
the  temporal  region  of  the  skull ;  —  applied  especially  to 
a  bone  which  usually  connects  the  supraclavicle  with  the 
skull  in  the  pectoral  arch  of  fishes,  —n.  A  post-tem- 
poral bone. 

Post-ter'tl-a-ry  (-ter'shT-a-r^  or  -&\\a-rf),  a.  [Pref. 
post-  +  tertiary.}  (Geol.)  Following,  or  more  recent 
than,  the  Tertiary  ;  Quaternary. 

II  Post'-tra'gus  (post'tra'gus),  re.  [NL.  See  Post-, 
and  Tragus.]  (Anat.)  A  ridge  within  and  behind  the 
tragus  in  the  ear  of  some  animals. 

Post'-tym-pan'ic  (post'tim-pSn'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  posl- 
-\- tympanic.}  {Anat.)  Situated  behind  the  tympanum, 
or  in  the  skull,  behind  the  auditory  meatus. 

Pos'tU-lant  (pos'tu-lant ;  135),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  postu- 
lans,  p.  pr.  of  postulare.  See  Postulate.]  One  who 
makes  a  request  or  demand  ;  hence,  a  candidate. 

Pos'tU-late  (-lat),  n.  [L.  posiulatum  a  demand,  re- 
quest, prop.  p.  p.  of  postulare  to  demand,  prob.  a  dim.  of 
poscere  to  demand,  prob.  iot  porcscere ;  akin  to  G.  for- 
schen  to  search,  investigate,  Skr.  prach  to  ask,  and  L.  pre- 
cari  to  pray :  cf.  F.  postulat.  See  Pbat.]  1.  Something 
demanded  or  asserted ;  especially,  a  position  or  supposi- 
tion assumed  without  proof,  or  one  which  is  considered 
as  self-evident;  a  truth  to  which  assent  may  be  de- 
manded or  challenged,  without  argument  or  evidence. 

2.  (Geom.)  The  enimciation  of  a  self-evident  problem, 
in  distinction  from  an  axiom,  which  is  the  enunciation  of 
a  self-evident  theorem. 

The  distinction  between  &  postulate  and  an  axiom  lies  in  this, 
—  that  the  latter  is  admitted  to  be  self-evident,  while  tlie  former 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  two  reasoners,  and  admitted  by 
both,  but  not  as  a  proposition  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
deny.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Pos'tU-late,  a.    Postulated.     \_Obs.}  Hudibras. 

Pos'tu-late  (-lat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Postulated 
(-la'tSd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Postulating.]  1.  To  beg,  or 
assume  without  proof ;  as,  to  postulate  conclusions. 

2.  To  take  without  express  consent ;  to  assume. 

The  Byzantine  emperors  appear  to  have  .  .  .  postulated  a  sort 
of  paramount  supremacy  over  this  nation.  W.  Tooke. 

3.  To  invite  earnestly  ;  to  solicit.  \_Obs.}  Bp.  Burnet. 
Pos'tU-la'ted  (-la'ted),  a.    Assumed  without  proof; 

as,  a  postulated  inference.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

POB'tU-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  poslulatio :  cf.  F. 
postulation.}  The  act  of  postulating,  or  that  which  is 
postulated ;  assumption ;  solicitation  ;  suit ;  cause. 

Pos'tU-la-tO-ry  (-la-to-ry),  a.  [L.  posiulaiorius.}  Of 
the  nature  of  a  postulate.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Pos'tU-la'tum  (,-la'tilm),  re. ;  pi.  Postulata  (-ta).  [L. 
See  Postulate,  n.]    A  postulate.  Addison. 

Fos'tU-UOUS  (pos'tiS-miiB),  a.   See  Posthumous.   [i2.] 

Pos'tur-al  (pos'tiir-al ;  135),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
posture. 

Pos'ture  (pSs'tiSr ;  135),  n.  [F.,  -fr.  L.  positura,  fr. 
ponere,  posiium,  to  place.)  See  Position.]  1.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  body ;  the  situa^;ion  or  disposition  of  the  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  body  with  respect  to  each  other,  or  for 
a  particular  purpose ;  especially  {Fine  Arts),  the  position 
of  a  figure  with  regard  to  the  several  principal  members 
by  which  action  is  expressed ;  attitude. 

Atalanta,  the  posture  of  whose  limbs  ^as  so  lively  expressed 

. .  one  would  nave  sworn  the  very  picture  had  run. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
In  most  strange  nos(Mres 
We  have  seen  him  set  himself.  Shak. 

TWiepo5(wre  of  a  poetic  figure  is  a  description  of  his  heroes  in 
.the  performance  oi  such  or  such  an  action.  Dryden. 


2.  Place  ;  position  ;  situation.     lObs.} 


Milton. 


His  [man's]  noblest  posture  and  station  in  this  world. 

Sir  M.Hale. 

3.  State  or  condition,  whether  of  external  circum- 
stances, or  of  internal  feeling  and  will;  disposition; 
mood  ;  as,  a  posture  of  defense ;  the  posture  of  affairs. 
The  several  postures  of  his  devout  soul.     Atierbury. 

Syn.  —  Attitude ;  position.    See  Attitude. 

Pos'ture  (pSs'tiir  ;  135),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Postueed 
(-tiird) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  re.  Posxueing.]  To  place  in  a  par- 
ticular position  or  attitude  ;  to  dispose  the  parts  of,  with 
reference  to  a  particular  purpose ;  as,  to  posture  one's 
self  ;  to  posture  a  model.  Howell. 

Pos'ture,  V.  i.  1.  To  assume  a  particular  posture  or 
attitude  ;  to  contort  the  body  into  artificial  attitudes,  as 
an  acrobat  or  contortionist ;  also,  to  pose. 

2.  Fig. ;  To  assume  a  character ;  as,  to  posture  as  a  saint. 

Pos'tur-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  postures. 

II  Post-zyg'a-poph'y-sls  (post-zig'a-p5f 'i-sTs),  n. ;  pi. 
Postzyqapophyses  (-sez).  [NL.  See  Post-,  and  Zyga- 
P0PHYSI8.]     {Anal. )  A  posterior  zygapophysis. 

Po'sy  (po'zj),  re.  ; pi.  Posies  (-zIz).  [Contr.  fr.  poesy.} 

1.  A  brief  poetical  sentiment ;  hence,  any  brief  senti- 
ment, motto,  or  legend ;  especially,  one  inscribed  on  a 
ring.     "  The  posy  of  a  ring."  Shak. 

2.  [Probably  so  called  from  the  use  of  flowers  as  hav- 
ing an  enigmatical  significance.  Wedgwood.}  A  flower ; 
a  bouquet ;  a  nosegay.   "  Bridegroom's  posies."    Spe7iser. 

We  make  a  difference  between  suffering  thistles  to  grow 
among  us,  and  wearing  them  for  2>osies.  Swift. 

Pot  (p5t),  re.  [Akin  to  LG.  pott,  D.  pot,  Dan.  polle, 
Sw.  potta,  Icel.  poitr,  F.pot ;  of  unknown  origin.]  1.  A 
metallic  or  earthen  vessel,  appropriated  to  any  of  a  great 
variety  of  uses,  as  for  boiling  meat  or  vegetables,  for 
holding  liquids,  for  plants,  etc. ;  as,  a  quart  ^oi/  a  flower 
pot ;  a  bean  pot. 

2.  An  earthen  or  pewter  cup  for  liquors ;  a  mug. 

3.  The  quantity  contained  in  a  pot ;  a  potful ;  as,  a 
pot  of  ale.     "  Give  her  3, pot  and  a  cake."  De  Foe. 

4.  A  metal  or  earthenware  extension  of  a  flue  above 
the  top  of  »  chimney ;  a  chimney  pot. 

5.  A  crucible  ;  as,  a  graphite  pot ;  a  melting  pot. 

6.  A  wicker  vessel  for  catching  fish,  eels,  etc. 

7.  A  perforated  cask  for  draining  sugar.  Knight. 

8.  A  size  of  paper.     See  Pott. 

Jack  pot.  See  under  2d  Jack.  —  Pot  cheese,  cottage 
cheese.  See  under  Cottage. — Pot  companion,  a  compan- 
ion in  drinking.  —Pot  hanger,  apothook.  —  Pot  herb,  any 
plant,  the  leaves  or  stems  of  which  are  boiled  for  food,  as 
spinach,  lamb's-quarters,  purslane,  and  many  others.  — 
Pot  hunter,  one  %vlio  kills  anything  and  everything  that 
will  help  to  fin  his  bag ;  also,  a  hunter  who  shoots  game 
for  the  table  or  for  the  market.  —  Pot  metal,  (o)  The 
metal  from  which  iron  pots  are  made,  different  from 
common  pig  iron.  (6)  An  alloy  of  copper  with  lead  used 
for  making  large  vessels  for  various  purposes  in  the  arts. 
Ure.  (c)  A  kind  of  stained  glass,  the  colors  of  which  are 
incorporated  with  the  melted  glass  in  the  pot.  Kniyhi.  — 
Pot  plant  {Bot.),  either  of  the  trees  which  bear  the  mon- 
key-pot.—Pot  wheel  (Hydraul.),  auoria.  —To  go  to  pot, 
to  go  to  destruction  ;  to  come  to  an  end  of  usefulness  ; 
to  become  refuse.    [Colloq.]    Dry  den.    J.  G.  Saxe. 

Pot,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Potted  (-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Potting.]  To  place  or  inclose  in  pots ;  as :  (a)  To 
preserve  seasoned  in  pots.  ^''Potted  fowl  and  fish."  Dry- 
den,  (b)  To  set  out  or  cover  in  pots ;  as,  potted  plants 
or  bulbs,  (e)  To  drain ;  as,  to  pot  sugar,  by  taking  it 
fr*m  the  cooler,  and  placing  it  in  hogsheads,  etc.,  having 
perforated  heads,  through  which  the  molasses  drains  off. 
B.  Edwards,    {d)  {Billiards)  To  pocket. 

Pot,  V.  i.    To  tipple ;  to  drink.     [Obs.  orProv.  Eng.} 
It  is  less  labor  to  plow  than  to  pot  it.        Feltham. 

Po'ta-We  (po'ta-b'l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  potabilis,  fr.  po- 
tare  to  drink ;  akin  to  Gr.  ttotos  a  drinking,  irda-i!  a 
drink,  Skr.  pa  to  drink,  Olr.  ibim  I  drink.  Cf.  Poison, 
Bib,  Imbibe.]  Fit  to  be  drunk ;  drinlrable.  "  Water 
fresh  and  potable."  Bacon. — re.  A  potable  liquid;  a 
beverage.     "Vseiviia  potables."  J.Philips. 

Po'ta-Me-ness,  re.    The  quality  of  being  drinkable. 

Pot'age  (pbt'aj ;  48),  re.    See  Pottage. 

Pot'a-ger  (-a-jer),  re.  [F.,  fr.  potage  soup,  porridge. 
See  Pottage.]    A  porringer.     [Obs.}  Grew. 

Po-tag'ro  (po-tSg'ro),  re.    See  Potaego. 

Pot'ale'  (pot'al'),  re.  The  refuse  from  a  grain  distil- 
lery, used  to  fatten  swine. 

Po-ta'ml-an  (p6-ta'mT-an),  re.  [Gr.  -noTaixoi  river.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  river  tortoise;  one  of  a  group  of  tortoises 
{Potamites,  or  Trionychoidea)  having  a  soft  shell, 
webbed  feet,  and  a  sharp  beak.     See  Trionyx. 

Pot'a-mog'ra-phy  (pSt'a-mSg'ra-fy),  re.  [Gr.  irora- 
fj.o's  river  -|-  -graphy.}  An  account  or  description  of 
rivers ;  potamology. 

Pot'a-mol'o-gy  (-mol'S-jJ),  re.  [Gr.  Trora/nds  river  -f- 
-logy.}  A  scientific  account  or  discussion  of  rivers;  a 
treatise  on  rivers ;  potamography. 

II  Pot'a-mo-spon'gl-8B  (pot'a-mo-spon'ji-e),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ttoto/xos  river  +  ciroyyia  a  sponge,]  {Zo'ol.) 
The  fresh-water  sponges.     See  Spongilla. 

Po'tance  (po'tons),  re.  [F.  potence.  See  Poi'EiloP., 
Potency.]  ( Watch  Making)  The  stud  in  which  the  bear- 
ing for  the  lower  pivot  of  the  verge  is  made. 

Po-tar'gO  (po-tar'go),  re.  [Cf.  Botakgo.]  A  kind  of 
sauce  or  pickle.  King. 

Pot'ash'(pot'5sh'),m.  [Pot  +  ash.}  (CAm.)  (a)  The 
hydroxide  af  potassium,  or  potassium  hydrate,  a  hard 
white  brittle  substance,  KOH,  having  strong  caustic  and 
alkaline  properties  ;  —  hence  called  also  caustic  potash. 
(i)  The  impure  potassium  carbonate  obtained  by  leach- 
ing wood  ashes,  either  as  a  strong  solution  {lye),  or  as  a 
white  crystalline  substance  {peorlash). 

Pot'ash'es  (-ez),  re.  pZ.     (CT em.)  Potash.     [06.5.] 

Po-tas'sa  (po-tas'sa),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  E.  potosA.]  (Chem.) 
(a)  Potassium  oxide.     [Obs.}     (i)  Potassium  hydroxide,  , 
commonly  called  caustic  potash. 


Pot'ass-a&i'lde  (p5t'as-5m1d  or  -id),  re.  [Potassma 
■\- amide.}  {Chem.)  A  yellowish  brown  substance  ob- 
tained by  heating  potassium  in  ammonia. 

Po-tas'Slc  (po-tas'sik),  a.  {Chem. )  Pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  potassium. 

Po-tas'sl-um  (p6-tSs'si-um),  re.  [NL.  See  Potassa, 
Potash.]  {Chem.)  An  alkali  element,  occurring  abim- 
dantly  but  always  combined,  as  in  the  chloride,  sulphate, 
carbonate,  or  silicate,  in  the  minerals  sylvite,  kainite, 
orthoclase,  muscovite,  etc.  Atomic  weight  39.0.  Sym- 
bol K  {Kalium). 

E^^  It  is  reduced  from  the  carbonate  as  a  soft  white 
metal,  lighter  than  water,  which  oxidizes  with  the  great- 
est readiness,  and,  to  be  preserved,  must  be  kept  under 
liquid  hydrocarbons,  as  naphtha  or  kerosene.  Its  com- 
pounds are  very  important,  being  used  in  glass  mak- 
ing, soap  making,  in  fertilizers,  and  in  many  drugs  and 
chemicals. 

Potassium  permanganate,  the  salt  KMnOj,  crystallizing 
in  dark  red  prisms  having  a  greenish  surface  color,  ana 
dissolving  in  water  with  a  beautiful  purple  red  color ;  — 
used  as  an  oxidizer  and  disinfectant.  The  name  chame-  ' 
lean  mineral  is  applied  to  this  salt  and  also  to  potassium 
manganate.  —  PotaBsium  bitartrate.  See  Cream  o/ tartar, 
under  Cbeam. 

Pot'aBB-Os'yl  (pof  Ss-Bksll),  re.  [Potassmm  -f  ox- 
ygen -|-  -yl.}  (Chem.)  The  radical  KO,  derived  from, 
and  supposed  to  exist  in,  potassium  hydroxide  and  other 
compounds. 

Po-ta'tlon  (p6-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  potatio,  fr.  potare.  See 
Potable.]    1.  The  act  of  drinking.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  A  draught.     "Potatton«  pottle  deep."  Shak. 

3.  Drink;  beverage.     "  Tbin  potations."  Shak. 
Po-ta'tO  (-to),  re.  /  pi.  Potatoes  (-toz).     [Sp.  patata 

potato,  batata  sweet  potato,  from  the  native  American 
name  (probably  batata)  in  Hayti.]  {Bot.)  (a)  A  plant 
{Solanum  tuberosum)  of  the  Nightshade  fainily,  and  its 
esculent  farinaceous  tuber,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
varieties  used  for  food.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
but  a  form  of  the  species  is  found  native  as  far  north  as 
New  Mexico.    (6)  The  sweet  potato  (see  below). 

Potato  beetle.  Potato  bug.  (.Zo'ol.)  {a)  Abeetle  (Doryphora 
decemlineata)  which  feeds,  both  in  the  larval  ana  adult 
stages,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  potato,  often  doing  great 
damage.     Called  also  Colorado  potato  beetle,  ana  Do- 


Potato  Beetles.  A  Colorado  Beetle  {Doryphora  decemlineata,'). 
a  Larva  i  ft  Pupa ;  c  Adult  Beetle.  B  Three-striped  Potato 
Beetle  iLema  trilineata).    All  nat.  size. 

ryphora.  See  Colorado  beetle.  (6)  The  Lema  triline. 
ata,  a  smaller  and  more  slender  striped  beetle  which 
feeds  upon  the  potato  plant,  but  does  less  injury  than  the 
preceding  species.  —Potato  fly  iZo'ol.),  any  one  of  several 
species  of  blister  beetles  infesting  the  potato  vine.  The 
black  species  (Lytta  atrata),  the  striped  (X.  vittata),  and 
the  gray  (i.  cinerea,  or  Fabricii)  are  the  most  common. 
See  Blister  beetle,  under  Blister.  —  Potato  rot,  a  disease 
of  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a 
kind  of  mold  {Peronospora  infestans),  which  is  first  seen 
upon  the  leaves  and  stems.  —  Potato  weevil  {Zo'ol.),  au 
American  weevil  (Baridius  trinotattis)  whose  larva  lives 
in  and  kills  the  stalks  of  potato  vines,  often  causing  se- 
rious damage  to  the  crop.  —  Potato  whisky,  a  strong,  fiery 
liquor,  having  a  hot,  smoky  taste,  and  rich  in  amy!  alco- 
hol (fusel  oil) ;  it  is  made  from  potatoes  or  potato  starch, 
—  Potato  worm  (Zo'ol.),  the  large  green  larva  of  a  sphinx, 
or  hawk  moth  (Mucrosila  quinqvemacnlata) ;  —  called 
also  tomato  worm.  See  Must,  under  Tomato.  —  SeaoWe 
potato (iJo^),  Ivomcea  Pes-Capr:e,  a  kind  of  morning-glory 
with  rounded  and  emarghiate  or  bilobed  leaves.  [West 
Indies] — Sweet  potato  (Bot.),  a  climbing  plant  (Ipomcea 
Batatas)  allied  to  the  morning-glory.  Its  farinareous 
tubers  have  a  sweetish  taste,  and  are  used,  when  cooked, 
for  food.  It  is  probably  a  native  of  Brazil,  but  is  culti- 
vated extensively  in  the  warmer  parts  of  every  continent, 
and  even  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey.  The  name  potatt 
was  applied  to  this  plant  before  it  was  to  the  Solanum 
tuberosum,  and  this  is  the  "potato"  of  the  Southern 
United  St'ates.  —  Wild  potato.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  vine  (Ipomcea 
pandurata)  having  a  pale  purplish  flower  and  an  enor- 
mous root.  It  is  common  in  sandy  places  in  the  United 
States.  (J)  A  similar  tropical  American  plant  (/.  fasti- 
giata)  which  it  is  thought  may  have  been  the  original 
stock  of  the  sweet  potato. 

Po-ta'tor  (-tor),  re.     [L.]    A  drinker.    [B.}    Southey. 

Po'ta-tO-ry  (po'ta-t6-ry ),  a.  [L.  potatorius,  from  po- 
tare to  drink.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  drinking.  Ld.  l/ytton. 
-  Pot'-bel'lled  (pot'bSl'lid),  a.  Having  a  protuberant 
belly,  like  the  bottom  of  a  pot. 

Pot'-bel'ly  (-ly),  n.    A  protuberant  belly. 

Pofboil'er  (-boil'er),  re.  A  term  applied  derisively  to 
any  literary  or  artistic  work,  and  esp.  a  painting,  done 
simply  for  money  and  the  means  of  living.     [Cant} 

Pot1)oy'  (-boi'),  re.  A  boy  who  carries  pots  of  ale, 
beer,  etc.  ;  a  menial  in  a  public  house. 

Potch  (pSch),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Poach  to  stab.]  To  thrust ; 
to  push.     [Obs.}    "  I  'U potch  at  him  some  way."    Shak. 

Potch,  V.  t.    See  Poach,  to  cook.     [Obs.]      Wiseman. 

Potch'er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  potches. 

Potcher  engine  (Paper  Mah'no),  a  machine  in  which 
washed  rags  are  stirred  in  a  bleaching  solution. 

Pot'e-ca-ry  (pSt'e-ka-ry),  re.     An  apothecary.     [Obs.} 

Po-teen'  (p6-ten'),  re.  [Cf.  Ir.  potaim,  poitim,  I 
drink,  poitin  a  small  pot.]  Whisky ;  especially,  whisky 
illicitly  distilled  by  the  Irish  peasantry.  [Written  also 
potheen,  and.  potteen .} 

Po'te-lot  (po'te-16t),  re.  [F.  ;  cf.  G.  pottloth  black 
lead.]     {Old  Chem.  &  Min.)  Molybdenum  sulphide. 

Po'tence  (po'tens),  re.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  potentia  staff, 
crutch,  L. ,  might,  power.  See  Potency.]  Potency;  ca- 
pacity.    [R.}  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
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Po'ten-oy  (po'ten-sj),  n.  [L.  poientia,  from  polens, 
-entis,  potent.  See  Potent,  and  of.  Potance,  Potence, 
Puissance.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  potent ;  phys- 
ical or  moral  power ;  inherent  strength ;  energy ;  ability 
to  effect  a  purpose;  capability;  efficacy;  influence. 
"'Dingaoi  potency."  Hawthorne. 

A  place  ot potency  and  sway  o*  the  state.  Shak. 

Po'tent  (po'tent),  a.  [L.  potens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  posse 
to  be  able,  to  have  power,  fr.  potis  able,  capable  (akin  to 
Sl£r.  paii  master,  lord)  -|-  esse  to  be.  See  Host  a  land- 
lord. Am,  and  cf.  Despot,  Podesta,  Possible,  Power, 
Puissant.]  1.  Producing  great  physical  effects ;  forci- 
ble ;  powerful ;  efficacious ;  as,  a  potent  medicine. 
''  Harsh  axiipotent  injuries."  Shak. 

Moses  once  more  hispoteni  rod  extends.         Milton. 

2.  Having  great  authority,  control,  or  dominion ;  puis- 
sant; mighty;  influential;  as,  a, potent  prince.  '■^ X po- 
tent dukedom."  Shak. 
Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors.  Sliak. 

Z.  Powerful,  in  an  intellectual  or  moral  sense ;  having 
great  influence ;  as,  po^mnnterest ;  a  potent  argument. 

Cross  potent.    (Her.)   See  lUust.  (7)  of  Ckoss. 

Syn.  — Powerful;  mighty;  puissant;  strong;  able; 
efficient ;  forcible ;  efficacious ;  cogent ;  influential. 

Po'tent,  n.   1.  A  prince  ;  a  potentate.     [06s.]    Shak. 

2.  [See  Potence.]    A  staff  or  crutch.    [06s.] 

3.  (Her.)  One  of  the  furs;   a  surface  composed  of 
patches  which  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent crutch  heads  ;  they  are  always  al- 
ternately argent  and  azure,  unless  oth- 
erwise specially  mentioned. 

Counter  potent  (Her.),  a  fur  differing 
from  potent  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
patches. 

Po'ten-ta-cy  (po'ten-ta-sy),  n.  [See 
Potentate.]    Sovereignty     [06s.]  p^^^^^  ^^,,  j. 

Po'ten-tate  (-tat),  ra.     iJJj.  potenta- 
tus,  f r.  poteniare  to  exercise  power :  cf  F.  potentat.    See 
Potent,  a.]   One  who  is  potent ;  one  who  possesses  great 
power  or  sway ;  a  prince,  sovereign,  or  monarch. 

The  blessed  and  only  potentate.        1  Tim.  vi.  15. 
Cherub  and  seraph,  potentates  and  thrones.       Milton. 

PO-ten'tlal  (po-tSn'shal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  potentiel.  See 
Potency.]  1.  Being  potent;  endowed  with  energy  ade- 
quate to  a  result ;  efficacious ;  influential.  [06s.]  "  And 
hath  in  his  effect  a  -voice potential."  Shak. 

2.  Existing  in  possibility,  not  in  actuality.  "A  poten- 
tialheio."  Carlyle. 

Potential  existence  means  merely  that  the  thine:  may  be  at 
ome  time  ;  actual  existence,  that  it  now  is.     Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Potential  cautery.  See  under  Cautery.  —  Potential  en- 
ergy. (Mech.)  See  the  Note  under  Energy.  —  Potential 
mood,  or  mode  (Gram.),  that  form  of  the  verb  which  is 
used  to  express  possibility,  liberty,  power,  will,  obliga- 
tion, or  necessity,  by  the  use  of  may,  can,  must,  might, 
could,  would,  or  should  ;  as,  I  may  go  ;  he  can  write. 

PO-ten'tlal,  n.  1.  Anything  that  may  be  possible  ;  a 
possibility ;  potentiality.  Sacon. 

2.  {3Iath.)  In  the  theory  of  gravitation,  or  of  other 
forces  acting  in  space,  a  function  of  the  rectangular  co- 
ordinates which  determine  the  position  of  a  point,  such 
that  its  differential  coefficients  with  respect  to  the  coor- 
dinates are  equal  to  the  components  of  the  force  at  the 
point  considered ;  —  also  called  potential  function,  ot  force 
function.  It  is  called  also  Newtonian  potential  when 
the  force  is  directed  to  a  fixed  center  and  is  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  center. 

3.  (Elee.)  The  energy  of  an  electrical  charge  meas- 
ured by  its  power  to  do  work  ;  hence,  the  degree  of  elec- 
trification as  referred  to  some  standard,  as  that  of  the 
earth ;  electro-motive  force. 

Po-ten'ti-al'i-ty  (-shi-Sl'i-tjr),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  potential ;  possibility,  not  actuality ;  inherent 
capability  or  disposition,  not  actually  exhibited. 

Pc-ten'tial-ly  (p6-tSn'shal-ly),  adv.  1.  With  power ; 
potently.     [06s.] 

2.  In  a  potential  manner ;  possibly,  not  positively. 

The  duration  of  human  souls  is  only  potentially  infinite. 

Bentley. 

Po-ten'tl-ate  (-shi-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Potenti- 
ated (-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Potentiating.]  To  ren- 
der active  or  potent.  Coleridge. 

Po-ten'ti-om'e-ter  (-Sm'e-ter),  n.  \_Potential  -{-  -me- 
ter.'] {Elec.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  or  comparing 
electrical  potentials  or  electro-motive  forces. 

Po'ten-tize  (po'ten-tlz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  PoTEN- 
tized  ;  p.  j>r.  &  vb.  re.  Potentizing.]  To  render  the 
latent  power  of  (anything)  available.  Dunglison. 

Po'tent-ly  (po'tent-lj),  adv.  With  great  force  or  en- 
ergy; powerfully;  efficaciously.  "You  a,ie potently  o-p- 
posed."  Shak. 

Po'tent-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  po- 
tent ;  powerfuhiess  ;  potency ;  efficacy. 

Po'tes-tate  (po'tSs-tat),  re.  A  chief  ruler ;  a  poten- 
tate.    [06s.]     Wyclif.    "■  An  iroaa  potestate."    Chaucer. 

Po-tes'ta-tlve  (po-tBs'ta-ttv),  a.  [L.  potestativus,  fr. 
potestas  power :  cf.  F.  potestaiif.  See  Potent.]  Au- 
thoritative.    [06s.]  Bp.  Pearson. 

Pot' gun'  (pSt'gun'),  n.  1.  A  pot-shaped  cannon ;  a 
mortar.    [06s.]    "  Twelve  ^oi^wres  of  brass."    Hakluyt, 

2.  A  popgun.     [06s.]  Swift. 

Poth'e-ca-ry  (poth'e-kS-rJ),  n.  An  apothecary.  [06s.] 

Po-theen'  (p6-then'),  re.    See  Poteen. 

Poth'er  (piSth'er),  re.  [Cf .  D.  peuteren  to  rummage, 
poke.  Cf.  Potter,  Pudder.]  Bustle ;  confusion ;  tu- 
mult ;  flutter ;  bother.  [Written  also  potter,  and  pud- 
der.} "  What  a  potter  and  stir  !  "  Oldham.  "Coming 
on  with  a  terrible  pother."    Wordsivorth. 

Poth'er,  V.  i.     To  make  a  bustle  or  stir ;  to  be  fussy. 

Poth'er,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pothered  (-erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  PoTBEBDJO.]  To  harass  and  perplex  ;  to  worry. 
" Pothers  and  wearies  himself."  Locke. 


Pot'hole'  (pBt'hol'),  re.  A  circular  hole  formed  in  the 
rocky  beds  of  rivers  by  the  grinding  action  of  stones  or 
gravel  wliirled  round  by  the  water  in  what  was  at  first  a 
natural  depression  of  the  rock. 

Pot'hOOk'  (pot'hSbk'),  re.  1.  An  S-shaped  hook  on 
which  pots  and  kettles  are  hung  over  an  open  fire. 

2.  A  written  character  curved  like  a  pothook ;  (pi.)  a 
scrawled  writing.  "  I  long  to  be  spelling  her  Arabic 
scrawls  and  pothooks. ' '  Dry  den. 

Pofhouse'  (-hous'),  re.     An  alehouse.  T.  Warton. 

II  Po'tl-ChO-ma'nl-a  (po'tT-sh6-ma'ni-a),  I  _ 

II  Po'ti-ChO-ma'nle  (-ma'ni ;  P.  po'te'sho'ma'ne'),  (  " 
[F.  potichomanie ;  potiche  a  porcelain  vase  -j-  manie 
mania.]  The  art  or  process  of  coating  the  inside  of  glass 
vessels  with  engravings  or  paintings,  so  as  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  painted  ware. 

Po'tlon  (po'shiin),  re.  [Jj.potio,  trompotare  to  drink  : 
cf.  F.  potion.  See  Poison.]  A  draught ;  a  dose  ;  ^usually, 
a  draught  or  dose  of  a  liquid  medicine.  Shak. 

Po'Uon  (po'shun),  V.  t.    To  drug.     [06s.]         Speed. 

Pot'Ud'  (p5t'lid'),  re.    The  lid  or  cover  of  a  pot. 

PotUd  valve,  a  valve  covering  a  round  hole  or  the  end 
of  a  pipe  or  pump  barrel,  resembling  a  potlid  in  form. 

Pot'luck'  (-liik'),  re.    Whatever  may  chance  to  be  in 
the  pot,  or  may  be  provided  for  a  meal. 
A  woman  viYiosQ potluck  was  always  to  be  relied  on.    G.  Eliot. 

To  take  potluck,  to  take  what  food  may  chance  to  be 
provided. 

Fot'man  (-man),  re.  /  pi.  Potmen  (-men).  1.  A  pot 
companion.     [06s.]  Life  of  A.  Wood  {K^). 

2.  A  servant  in  a  public  house  ;  a  potboy. 

II  Po-tOO'  (po-too'),  re.  (Zool.)  A  large  South  Ameri- 
can goatsucker  (Nyctibius  grandis). 

II  Po'tO-roo'  (po'to-roo'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  small  kanga- 
roo belonging  to  Hypsiprymnus,  Bettongia,  and  allied 
genera,  native  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Called  also 
kangaroo  rat. 

Pot'pie'  (pbt'pi'),  re.  A  meat  pie  which  is  boiled  m- 
stead  of  being  baked. 

Pot'pour'ri'  (po'pob're'),  re.  [P. ,  f  r.  pot  pot  -f  pourri, 
p.  p.  of  pourrir  to  rot,  L.  pulrere.  Cf.  Olla-podrida.] 
A  medley  or  mixture.  Specifically :  (a)  A  ragout  com- 
posed of  different  sorts  of  meats,  vegetables,  etc.,  cooked 
together.  (6)  A  jar  or  packet  of  flower  leaves,  perfumes, 
and  spices,  used  to  scent  a  room,  (c)  A  piece  of  music 
made  up  of  different  airs  strung  together  ;  a  medley. 
(d)  A  literary  production  composed  of  parts  brought  to- 
gether without  order  or  bond  of  connection. 

PotS'dam  group'  (pots'dSm  groop').  I^Geol.)  A  sub- 
division of  the  Primordial  or  Cambrian  period  in  Ameri- 
can geology  ;  —  so  named  from  the  sandstone  of  Pots- 
dam, New  York.     See  Chart  of  Geology. 

Pot'shard'  (pot'shard'),  )  re.    A  potsherd.     [06s.] 

Pot'share'  (pot'shar'),     (  Spenser. 

Pot'sherd'  (-sherd'),  re.  IPot  +  sherd  or  shard.]  A 
piece  or  fragment  of  a  broken  pot.  Job  ii.  8. 

Pot'stone'  (-ston'),  re.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  steatite 
sometimes  manufactured  into  culinary  vessels. 

Pot'-SUre' (-shur'),  a.  Made  confident  by  drink.  [06s.] 

Pott  (pot),  re.    "a  size  of  paper.     See  under  Paper. 

Pot'tage  (pot'taj ;  48),  re.  [P.  potage,  fr.  pot  pot.  See 
Pot,  and  cf.  Porridge,  Porringer.]  A  kind  of  food  made 
by  boiling  vegetables  or  meat,  or  both  together,  in  water, 
until  soft ;  a  thick  soup  or  porridge.  [Written  also 
potage.l  Chaucer. 

Then  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and  pottage  of  lentils.   Gen.  xxv.  34. 

Pot'tain  (-tan),  re.    Old  pot  metal.     [06s.]    Holland. 

Pot-teen'  (p5t-ten'),  re.    See  Poteen. 

Pot'ter  (pot'ter),  re.     [Cf.  F.  polier.]     1.  One  whose 

occupation  is  to  make  earthen  vessels.  Ps.  ii.  9. 

The  potter  heard,  and  stopped  his  wheel.    Longfellow. 

2.  One  who  hawks  crockery  or  earthenware.  [_Prov. 
Eng.]  De  Quineey. 

3.  One  who  pots  meats  or  other  eatables. 

4.  (Zool.)  The  red-bellied  terrapin.     See  Terrapin. 
Potter's  asthma  (Med.),  emphysema  of  the  lungs ;  —so 

called  because  very  prevalent  among  potters.  Parkes.  — 
Potter's  clay.  See  under  Clay.  —  Potter's  field,  a  pubhc 
burial  place,  especially  in  a  city,  for  paupers,  unknown 
persons,  and  criminals  ;  —  so  named  from  the  field  south 
of  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  Matt,  xxvii.  7.  —  Potter's  ore. 
See  Alqcifou. —  Potter's  wheel,  a  horizontal  revolving  disk 
on  which  the  clay  is  molded  into  form  vrith  the  hands  or 
tools.  "  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel." 
Shak.— Totter  wasp  (Zool.),  a  small  soli- 
tary wasp  (Eumenes  fraterna)  which  con- 
structs a  globular  nest  of  mud  and  sand 
in  which  it  deposits  insect  larvae,  such  as 
cankerworms,  as  food  for  its  young. 

Pot'ter,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pottered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pottering.]  [Cf. 
W.pwtio  to  poke,  or  OD.  poteren  to  search 
one  thoroughly,  Sw.  pdta,  peta,  to  pick, 
E.  pother,  put.]  1.  To  busy  one's  self 
with  trifles ;  to  labor  with  little  purpose, 
energy,  or  effect ;  to  trifle  ;  to  pother. 
Pottering  about  the  Mile  End  cottages. 

MrSi.  Humphry  Ward. 

2.  To  walk  lazily  or  idly  ;  to  saunter. 

Pot'ter,  V.  t.  To  poke  ;  to  push  ;  also,  to  disturb  ;  to 
confuse  ;  to  bother.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Pot'tern  (pSt'tern),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  potters. 

Pottern  ore,  a  species  of  ore  which,  from  its  aptness  to 
vitrify  like  the  glazing  of  potters'  wares,  the  mmers  call 
by  this  name.  Botjle. 

Pot'ter-y  (-ter-y),  re. ;  p/.  Potteries  (-Tz).  [¥.pote- 
rie,  fr.  pot.  See  Pot.]  1.  The  vessels  or  ware  made  by 
potters ;  earthenware,  glazed  and  baked. 

2.  The  place  where  earthen  vessels  are  made. 

Pot'tlng  (-ting),  re.     1.  Tippling.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  placing  in  a  pot;  as,  the  potting  of 
plants ;  the  potting  of  meats  for  preservation. 

3.  Tlie  process  of  putting  sugar  in  casks  for  cleansing 
and  draining.     [West  Indies]  B.Edwards. 


Potter  Wasp, 
with  three 
of  its  Cells. 


Potto  (^Perochcticiti 
potto). 


Pot'tle  (pSt't'l),  re.   [OE.  potel,  OF.  potel,  dim.  of  pot. 
See  Pot.]     1.  A  liquid  measure  of  four  pints. 

2.  A  pot  or  tankard.  Shak. 

A  dry  pottle  of  sack  before  him.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  A  vessel  or  small  basket  for  holding  fruit. 

He  had  a  . . .  pottle  of  strawberries  in  one  hand.    Dickeru. 

Pottle  draught,  taking  a  pottle  of  liquor  at  one  draught. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

llPot'tO  (-to),  re.  (.Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  nocturnal  mammal 
(Perodicticus  potto)  of  the  Lemur 
family,  found  in  West  Africa.  It 
has  rudimentary  forefingers.  Called 
also  aposoro,  and  bush  dog.  (6) 
The  kinkajou. 

Pott's'    dls-ease'  (p6tz'  diz- 

ez').  (Med.)  Caries  of  the  verte- 
brae, frequently  resulting  in  curva- 
ture of  the  spine  and  paralysis  of 
the  lower  extremities ;  —  so  named 
from  Percival  Pott,  an  English 
surgeon. 

Pott's  fracture,  a  fracture  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  fibula,  with  dis- 
placement of  the  tibia.  Dunglison. 

Pot'u-lent  (p5t'u-lent),  a.  [L. 
potulentus,  fr.  potus  a  drinking,  drink,  it.potare  to  drink.] 

1.  Fit  to  drink  ;  potable,     ["'^s.]  John.ion. 

2.  Nearly  drunk  ;  tipsy.     [Obs.] 
Pot'-val'Iant  (pSt'vSl'yant  \  17.    Having  the  courago 

given  by  drink.  Smollett. 

Pot'-wal'lop-er  (-wSl'lUp-er),  re.  X.  A  -voter  in  cer- 
tain boroughs  of  England,  where,  before  fne  passage  of 
the  reform  bill  of  1832,  the  qualification  ^  ■v  suffrage  was 
to  have  boiled  (walloped)  his  ovm  pot  in  the  parish  for 
six  months. 

2.  One  who  cleans  pots  ;  a  scullion.    [Slang,  U.  5.] 

Pouch  (pouch),  re.  [P.  poche  a  pocket,  pouch,  bag ; 
probably  of  Teutonic  origin.  See  Poke  a  bag,  and  cf. 
Poach  to  cook  eggs,  to  plunder.]  1.  A  small  bag  ;  usu- 
ally, a  leathern  bag ;  as,  a  pouch  for  money ;  a  shot 
pouch  ;  a  mail  pouch,  etc. 

2.  That  which  is  shaped  like,  or  used  as,  a  pouch ;  as: 
(a)  A  protubera/it  belly ;  a  paunch  ;  —  so  called  in  ridi- 
cule. (6)  (Zo'dl.)  A  sac  or  bag  for  carrying  food  or 
young  ;  as,  the  cheek  pouches  of  certain  rodents,  and  the 
pouch  of  marsupials,  (c)  (Med.)  A  cyst  or  sac  contain- 
ing fluid.  S.  Sharp,  (d)  (Bot.)  A  silicle,  or  short  pod, 
as  of  the  shepherd's  purse,  (e)  A  bulkhead  in  the  hold 
of  a  vessel,  to  prevent  grain,  etc.,  from  shifting. 

Pouch  mouth,  a  mouth  with  blubbered  or  swollen  lips. 

Pouch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pouched  (poucht)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Pouching.]    1.  To  put  or  take  into  a  pouch. 

2.  To  swallow ;  —  said  of  fowls.  Derham. 

3.  To  pout.     [06s.]  Ainsworth. 

4.  To  pocket ;  to  put  up  with.     [P.]       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pouched  (poucht),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Having  a  marsu- 
pial pouch  ;  as,  the  pouched  badger,  or  the  wombat.  (6) 
Having  external  cheek  pouches ;  as,  fhe  pouched  gopher, 
(c)  Having  internal  cheek  pouches;  as,  the  pouched 
squirrels. 

Pouched  dog.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Zebra  wolf,  under  Zebra.  — 
Pouched  frog  (Zo'dl.),  the  nototrema,  the  female  of  which 
has  a  dorsal  pouch  in  which  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  in 
which  the  young  pass  through  their  brief  tadpole  stage. 
—  Pouched  gopher,  or  Pouched  rat.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Pocket 
gopher,  under  Pocket.  —  Pouched  mouse.  (Zo'dl.)  See 
Pocket  mojise,  under  Pocket. 

Pou'Chet  hos'  (pou'chSt  boks').     See  Pouncet  box. 

Pouch'-mouthed'  (pouch'mouthd'),  a.  Having  a 
pouch  mouth ;  blobber-lipped. 

Pou-chong'  (pob-shong'),  re.  A  superior  kind  of  sou- 
chong tea.  Le  Colange. 

Pouch'-shell'  (pouch'sh61'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  A  small  Brit- 
ish and  American  pond  snail  (Bulinus  hypnorum). 

Pou'dre  (poo'der),  re.  [See  Powder.]  Dust ;  powder. 
[06s.]  Chaticer. 

Poudre  marchaunt  [see  Merchant],  a  kind  of  flavoring 
powder  used  in  the  Middle  Ages.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Pou-drette'  (pob-dr5t'),  re.  [P.,  dim.  of  poudre  dust, 
powder.  See  Powder.]  A  manure  made  from  night  soil, 
dried  and  mixed  with  charcoal,  gypsum,  etc. 

Pou-laine'  (poo-lan'),  re.  [P.  Soulier  a  la  poulaine.] 
A  long  pointed  shoe.     See  Cracowes. 

Poul'da'vls  (pol'da'vis),re.  Same  as  Poledavy.  [06s.] 

Poul'der  (pol'der),  re.  &  v.     Powder.     [06s.] 

Poul'dron  (-dron),  re.     See  Pauldron. 

Poulp    1  (poolp),  re.     [P.  poulpe,  fr.  L.  polypus.    See 

Poulpe  )      Polyp.]    (.^oti/. )  Same  as  Octopus. 

Musk  poulp  (Zo'dl.),  a  Mediterranean  octopod  (Eledone 
moschata)  which  emits  a  strong  odor  of  musk. 

Poult  (polt),  re.     [O'E.pulle,  P.  poulet,  dim.  of  poule 

fowl.   See  Pullet.]    A  young  chicken,  partridge,  grouse, 

or  the  like.  King.    Chapman, 

Startling  the  heath  j^oiilts  or  black  game.    Ii.  Jijjcries. 

Poul'ter  (pol'ter),  re.  [OE.  puller.  See  Poult.]  A 
poulterer.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Poul'ter-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  deals  in  poultry. 

Poul'tlce  (-tis),  re.  [L.  puis,  pi.  pultes,  a  thick  pap; 
akin  to  Gr.  iroAroy.  Cf.  Pulse  seeds.]  A  soft  composi- 
tion, as  of  bread,  brim,  or  a  mucilaginous  substance,  to 
be  applied  to  sores,  inflamed  parts  of  the  body,  etc.  ;  a 
cataplasm.     "  Po!t/Woe  relaxeth  the  pores. "  Bacon. 

Poul'tlce,  V.  t.  [imp.  &j).  p.  Poulticed  (-tist) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Poulticing  (-tts-Ing).]  To  apply  a  poul- 
tiee  to  ;  to  dress  with  a  poultice. 

Poul'tlve  (-ttv),  re.  A  poultice.  [06s.]  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Poul'try  (-try),  re.  [Prom  Poult.]  Domestic  fowls 
reared  for  the  table,  or  for  their  eggs  or  feathers,  such  as 
cocks  and  liens,  capons,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese. 

Pounce  (pouus),  re.  [F.  ponce  pumice,  pounce,  fr.  L. 
pumex,  -id's,  pumice.    See  Puuicb.]    1.  A  flue  powder, 


use,    unite,   nfde,    fi^ll,   ap,   tlrn ;    pity ;    food,   fo~bt ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    bo  ;    sIuk,   luk ;    tben,    thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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as  of  sandarac,  or  cuttlefish  bone,  —  formerly  used  to 
prevent  ink  froip  spreading  on  manuscript. 

2.  Charcoal,  dust,  or  some  other  colored  powder  for 
making  patterns  through  perforated  designs,  —  used  by 
embroiderers,  lace  makers,  etc. 

Pounce  box,  a  box  for  sprinkling  pounce.  —  Pounce  paper, 
a  transparent  paper  for  tracing. 

Pounce  (pouns),  V.  t.  [i?np.  &  p.  p.  Pounced  (pounst) ; 
p  pr.  &  vb.  n.  PouNCiNO  (poun'sing).]  To  sprinkle 
or  rub  with  pounce  ;  as,  to  pounce  paper,  or  a  pattern. 

Pounce,  n.  [Prob.  through  French,  from  an  assumed 
liL.  punctiare  to  prick,  L.  pungere,  punctum.  See  Pun- 
cheon, Punch,  v.  t.'\  1.  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of 
prey.  Spenser.    Burke. 

2.  A  punch  or  stamp.  \_Obs.']  "  A  pounce  to  print 
money  with."  Withals. 

3.  Cloth  worked  in  eyelet  holes.     [06«.]       Homilies. 
Pounce,  V.  t.    1.  To  strike  or  seize  with  the  talons ; 

to  pierce,  as  with  the  talons.     {Archaici 

Stooped  from  his  highest  pitch  to  pounce  a  wren.    Cowper. 

Now  pounce  him  lightly. 

And  as  he  roars  and  rages,  let 's  go  deeper.     J.  Fletcher. 

Z.  To  punch  ;  to  perforate ;  to  stamp  holes  in,  or  dots 

or',  b)  way  ci  ■■  -nament.     [Ofo.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Pounce,    •.  To  fall  suddenly  and   seize  with  the 

cliiws; — with  .;i  or  upon;  as,  a  hawk  ^oancei  upon  a 

cbick'M.     Also  uied  figuratively. 

Derifilou  ie  uevi^i-  ;o  agonizing  as  when  it i^ounccs  on  the  wan- 
derings of  •(■•i5»guic' j.l  sensibility.  Jeffrey. 

PoUTlC'ifl  I'ljotinst),  a.  1.  Furnished  with  claws  or  tal- 
ons; ae.,  t't  /'..U/icerf  young  of  the  eagle.  Thomson. 

2,  Ornamented  with  perforations  or  dots.  [06i.] 
"Gilt  bowls  pounced  and  pierced."  Holinshed. 

Poun'cet  bos'  (poun'set  bSks').  [Cf.  F.  poncette,  fr. 
ponce  pounce.  See  Pounce  a  powder.]  A  box  with  a 
perforated  lid,  for  sprinkling  pounce,  or  for  holding  per- 
fumes. Shak. 

Poun'clng  (-sing),  n.  1.  The  art  or  practice  of 
transferring  a  design  t)y  means  of  pounce. 

2.  Decorative  perforation  of  cloth.     \_Obs.'\ 

Pound  (pound),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pounded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  PouNDiNO.]  [OE.  pounen,  AS.  punian  to  bruise. 
Cf.  Pun  a  play  on  words.]  1.  To  strike  repeatedly  with 
some  heavy  instrument ;  to  beat. 

M^ith  cruel  blows  she /lounrfs  her  blubbered  cheeks.    Dryden. 

2.  To  comminute  and  pulverize  by  beating ;  to  bruise 
or  break  into  fine  particles  with  a  pestle  or  other  heavy 
instrument ;  as,  to  pound  spice  or  salt. 

Pound,  V.  i.     1.  To  strike  heavy  blows;  to  beat. 

2.  {Much.)  To  make  a  jarring  noise,  as  in  running; 
as,  the  engine  pounds. 

Pound,  n.  [AS.  pund  an  inclosure  ;  cf.  forpyndan  to 
turn  away,  or  to  repress,  also  Icel.  pynda  to  extort,  tor- 
ment, Ir.  pont  pond,  pound.  Cf .  Pinder,  Pinfold,  Pin  to 
inclose,  Pond.]  1.  An  inclosure,  maintained  by  public 
authority,  in  which  cattle  or  other  animals  are  confined 
when  taken  in  trespassing,  or  when  going  at  large  in 
violation  of  law  ;  a  pinfold.  Shak. 

2.  A  level  stretch  in  a  canal  between  locks. 

_3.  {Fishing)  A  kind  of  net,  having  a  large  inclosure 
with  a  narrow  entrance  into  which  fish  are  directed  by 
wings  spreading  outward. 

Pound  covert,  a  pound  that  is  close  or  covered  over,  as 
a  shed.  —  Pound  overt,  a  pound  that  is  open  overhead. 

Pound,  V.  t.  To  conu.\e  in,  or  as  in,  a  poimd  ;  to  im- 
pound. Milton. 

Pound,  n. ;  pi.  Pounds  (poundz),  collectively  Pound 
or  Pounds.  [AS.  pund,  fr.  L.  pondo,  akin  to  pondus  a 
weight,  pendere  to  weigh.  See  Pendant.]  1.  A  certain 
specified  weight ;  especially,  a  legal  standard  consisting 
of  an  established  number  of  ounces. 

I^^  The  pound  in  general  use  in  the  United  States 
andin  England  is  the  pound  avoirdupois,  which  is  divided 
into  sixteen  ounces,  and  contains  7,000  grains.  The  pound 
troy  is  divided  into  twelve  ounces,  and  contains  .5,760 
grains.  144  pounds  avoirdupois  are  equal  to  175  pounds 
troy  weight.    See  Avoirdupois,  and  Troy. 

2.  A  British  denomination  of  money  of  account,  equiv- 
alent to  twenty  shillings  sterling,  and  equal  in  value  to 
about  ^.86.  There  is  no  coin  known  by  this  name,  but 
the  gold  sovereign  is  of  the  same  value. 

1!^°"  The  pound  sterling  was  m  Saxon  times,  about  A.  D. 
Cll,  a.  pound  troy  of  silver,  and  a  shilling  was  its  twentieth 
part ;  consequently  the  latter  was  three  times  as  large  as 
It  IS  at  present.  Peacham. 

Pound'age  (-aj),  re.  1.  A  sum  deducted  from  a  pound, 
or  a  certain  sum  paid  for  each  pound ;  a  commission. 

2.  A  subsidy  of  twelve  pence  in  the  pound,  formerly 
granted  to  the  crown  on  all  goods  exported  or  imported, 
and  if  by  ahens,  more.     {EngS\  Blackstone. 

3.  (Law)  The  sum  allowed  to  a  sheriff  or  other  officer 
npon  the  amount  realized  by  an  execution  ;  —  estimated 
In  England,  and  formerly  in  the  United  States,  at  so 
much  on  the  pound.  Burrill.    Bouvier. 

Pound'age,  v.  t.  To  collect,  as  poundage ;  to  assess, 
or  rate,  by  poundage,     [j?.]  Milton. 

Pound'age,  n.  [See  3d  Pound.]  1.  Confinement  of 
cattle,  or  other  animals,  in  a  public  pound. 

2.  A  charge  paid  for  the  release  of  impounded  cattle. 

Pound'al  (-ol),  n.  [From  5th  Pound.]  {Physics  & 
Mech.)  A  unit  of  force  based  upon  the  pound,  foot,  and 
flecond,  being  the  force  which,  acting  on  a  pound  avoir- 
dupois for  one  second,  causes  it  to  acquire  by  tlie  end  of 
that  time  a  velocity  of  one  foot  per  second.  It  is  about 
equal  to  the  weight  of  half  an  ounce,  and  is  13,825  dynes. 

Pound'-breach'  (-brech'),  re.  The  breaking  of  a  pub- 
lic pound  for  releasing  impounded  animals.     Blackstone. 

Pound'cake'  (-kak'),  re.  A  kind  of  rich,  sweet  cake ; 
—  so  called  from  the  ingredients  being  used  by  pounds, 
or  in  equal  quantities. 

Pound'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pounds, 
as  a  stamp  in  an  ore  mill. 

2.  An  instrument  used  for  pounding  ;  a  pestle. 
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3.  A  person  or  thing,  so  called  with  reference  to  a  cer- 
.,ain  number  of  pounds  in  value,  weight,  capacity,  etc.; 
as,  a  cannon  carrying  a  twelve-pound  ball  is  called  a 
twelve  pounder. 

51^="  Before  the  English  reform  act  of  1867,  one  who 
was  an  elector  by  virtue  of  paying  ten  pounds  rent  was 
called  a  ten  pounder. 

Pound'ing  (pound'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  beating, 
bruising,  or  breaking  up ;  a  beating. 

2.  A  pounded  or  pulverized  substance.  [iJ.]  "Cov- 
ered with  the  poundings  of  these  rocks."    J.  S.  Blackie. 

Pound'keep'er  (-kep'er),  re.     The  keeper  of  a  pound. 

Pound'-rate'  (-rat'),  re.  A  rate  or  proportion  esti- 
mated at  a  certain  amount  for  each  pound  ;  poundage. 

Poup  (poop),  V.  i.     See  Powp.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Pou-part's'  lig'a-ment  (poo-piirz'  lig'a-ment).  {An- 
at.)  A  ligament,  or  fascia,  extending,  in  most  mammals, 
from  the  ventral  side  of  the  ilium  to  near  the  symphysis 
of  the  pubic  bones. 

Pou'pe-ton  (poo'pe-ton),  re.  [See  Puppet.]  A  pup- 
pet, or  little  baby.     [Obs.^  Palsgrave. 

Pour  (poor),  a.    Poor.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Pour  (por),  V.  i.    To  pore.     [Ofts.]  Chaucer. 

Pour  (por),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Poueed  (pord) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  PouRiHO.]  [OE.  pouren,  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
cf.  W.  bwrw  to  cast,  throw,  shed,  bwrw  gwlaw  to  rain.] 

1.  To  cause  to  flow  in  a  stream,  as  a  liquid  or  anything 
flowing  like  a  liquid,  either  out  of  a  vessel  or  into  it ;  as, 
to  pour  water  from  a  pail ;  to  pour  wine  into  a  decanter; 
to  pour  oil  upon  the  waters  ;  to  pour  out  sand  or  dust. 

2.  To  send  forth  as  in  a  stream  or  a  flood ;  to  emit ;  to 
let  escape  freely  or  wholly. 

I .  .  .  have  poured  out  my  soul  before  the  Lord.    1  Sam.  i.  15. 

Now  will  I  shortly  pour  out  my  fury  upon  thee.    Ezek.  vii.  8. 
London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  1  Shah. 

Wherefore  did  Nature  ^joifr  her  bounties  forth 
With  such  a  full  and  unwithdrawing  hand  ?       Milton. 

3.  To  send  forth  from,  as  in  a  stream ;  to  discharge 
uninterruptedly. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat  ?  Pope. 

Pour,  V.  i.  To  flow,  pass,  or  issue  in  a  stream,  or  as 
a  stream  ;  to  fall  continuously  and  abundantly ;  as,  the 
rain  pours  ;  the  people  poured  out  of  the  theater. 

If  the  rude  throng  ^jowr  on  with  furious  pace.        Gay. 

Pour,  n.  A  stream,  or  something  like  a  stream ;  a 
flood.     [Colloq.l     "  A  pou?"  of  rain."  Miss  Ferrier. 

Pourellohe  (poor'ltk),  adv.   Poorly.   [Ofc.]  Chaucer. 

Pour'er  (por'er),  re.     One  who  pours. 

Pour'Ueu  (poor'lu),  re.     See  Purlieu. 

II  Pour'par'ler'  (poor'par'la'),  re.  [F.]  (Diplomacy) 
A  consultation  preliminary  to  a  treaty. 

Pour'par'ty  (poor'par'ty),  re.  /  pi.  PouRPARTiES  (-tiz). 
[See  PuRPARTY.]     {Law)  A  division;  a  divided  share. 

To  make  pourparty,  to  divide  and  apportion  lands  pre- 
viously held  in  common. 

Pour'polnt  (poor'point;  F.  pobr'pwSN'),  re.  [P.] 
A  quilted  military  doublet  or  gambeson  worn  in  the 
14th  and  15th  centuries ;  also,  a  name  for  the  doublet  of 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  worn  by  civilians. 

Pour-pres'ture  (poor-prSs'tiJr  ;  135),  re.  {Law)  See 
Purpresture. 

Pour'sul-vant  (pobr'swe-vant),  re.     See  Pursuivant. 

Pour-tray'  (p6or-tra'),  v.  t.     See  Portray. 

Pour-vey'ance  (poor-va'ans),  re.    See  Purveyance. 

Pousse  (poos),  re.    Pulse  ;  pease.     [OJs.]      Spenser. 

Pous-sette'  (poo-sSf),  re.  [F. ,  pushpin,  f r.  pousser  to 
push.  See  Push.]  A  movement,  or  part  of  a  figure,  in 
the  contradance.  Dickens. 

Pous-sette',  v.  i.  To  perform  a  certain  movement  in 
a  dance.     [iJ.]  Tennyson. 

Down  the  middle,  up  again,  poussei^e,  and  cross.  J.  if  H.  Smith. 

Pout  (poot),  re.  [F.  poulet.  See  Poult.]  The  young 
of  some  birds,  as  grouse ;  a  young  fowl.  Carew. 

Pout  (poot),  V.  i.     To  shoot  pouts.     [Scot.'\ 

Pout  (pout),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pouted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Pouting.]  [OE.  pouten,  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf. 
Prov.  pot  lip,  Prov.  F.  potte,  faire  la  potte  to  pout,  W. 
pwdu  to  pout,  be  sullen,  poten,  potten,  a  paunch,  belly.] 

1.  To  thrust  out  the  lips,  £is  in  suUenness  or  displeas- 
ure ;  hence,  to  look  sullen. 

Thou  poutest  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love.       Shak. 

2.  To  protrude.     "  Pouting  \vpa."  Dryden. 
Pout,  re.     A  sullen  protrusion  of  the  lips ;  a  fit  of  sul- 

lenness.     "  Jack 's  in  thepo!/te."  J.  &  H.  Smith. 

Pout,  re.  [Cf.  Eelpout.]  {Zool.)  The  European 
whiting  pout  or  bib. 

Eel  pout.  (Zool.)  See  Eelpout.  —  Horn  pout,  or  Homed 
pout.    (Zool.)  See  Bullhead  (b). 

Pout'er  (-er),  re.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pouts. 

2.  [Cf.  E.  pout,  and  G.  puier  turkey.^  {Zool.)  A  va- 
riety of  the  domestic  pigeon  remarkable  for  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  able  to  dilate  its  throat  and  breast. 

Pout'ing,  re.     Childish  suUenness. 

Pout'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  pouting,  or  a  sullen,  manner. 

Pov'ert  (pbv'ert),  re.     Poverty.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Pov'er-ty  (pov'er-tj),  re.  [OE.  poverte,  OF.  poverte, 
F.  pauvretS,  fr.  L.  paupertas,  fr.  pauper  poor.  See 
^OR.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  poor  or  indigent ; 
want  or  scarcity  of  means  of  subsistence ;  indigence ; 
need.     "  Swathed  in  humblest  joowrt)/. "  Eeble. 

The  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  povertt/. 

Prov.  xxiii.  21. 

2.  Any  deficiency  of  elements  or  resources  that  are 
needed  or  desired,  or  that  constitute  richness ;  as,  pov- 
erty of  soil ;  poverty  of  the  blood ;  poverty  of  ideas. 

Poverty  grass  (Bot.),  a  name  given  to  several  slender 
grasses  (as  Aristida  dichotoma,  and  Danthonia  spicata) 
which  often  spring  up  on  old  and  worn-out  fields. 

Syn.  —  Indigence  ;   penury ;   beggary  ;    need  ;    lack ; 

want ;    scantiness  ;    sparingness  ;    meagemess  ;    jejune- 

ness.  —  Poverty,  Indigence,  Pauperism.     Poverty  is  a 

relative  term :  what  is  poverty  to  a  monarch,  would  he 

I  competence  for  a  day  laborer.  Indigence  implies  extreme 


distress,  and  almost  absolute  destitution.  Pauperism 
denotes  entire  dependence  upon  public  charity,  and, 
therefore,  often  a  hopeless  and  degraded  state. 

Pow'an  (pou'an),  Pow'en  (-en),  re.  {Zool.)  A  small 
British  lake  whiteflsh  {Coregonus  clupeoides,  or  C. 
ferus) ;  —  called  also  gwyniad  and  lake  herring. 

Pow'der  (pou'der),  re.  [OE.  poudre,  pouldre,  F.  pou- 
dre,  OF.  also  poldre,  puldre,  L.  pulvis,  pulveris ;  cf. 
pollen  fine  flour,  mill  dust,  E.  pollen.  Of.  Polverine, 
Pulverize.]  1.  The  fine  particles  to  which  any  dry  sub- 
stance is  reduced  by  pounding,  grindmg,  or  triturating, 
or  into  which  it  falls  by  decay ;  dust. 

Grind  their  bones  to  powder  small.  Shak. 

2.  An  explosive  mixture  used  in  gunnery,  blasting, 
etc.  ;  gunpowder.     See  Gunpowder. 

Atlas  powder.  Baking  powder,  etc.  See  under  Atlas, 
Baking,  etc. —Powder  down  (Zool.),  the  peculiar  dust, 
or  exfoliation,  of  powder-down  feathers.  —  Powder-down 
feather  (Zoo(.),  one  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  modified  feath- 
ers which  sometimes  form  patches  on  certain  parts  of 
seme  birds.  They  have  a  greasy  texture  and  a  scaly  ei- 
fohation.  —  Powder-down  patch  (Zo- 
ol.), a  tuft  or  patch  of  powder-down 
feathers.  —  Powder  hose,  a  tube  of 
strong  linen,  about  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter, filled  with  powder  and  used  in  ■ 
firing  mines.  Farrow.  —  Powder  hoy 
{Naut.),  a  vessel  specially  fitted  to 
carry  powder  for  the  supply  of  war  ' 
ships.  They  are  usually  painted  red 
and  carry  a  red  flag.  —  Powder  maga- 
zine, or  Powder  room.  See  Magazine, 
2.  —  Powder  mine,  a  mine  exploded  by  Powder-down  Patch 
gunpowder.  See  Mine. —  Powder  mon-  S'  Podargus  a;  a' 
key  (Naut.),a,hoy  formerly  employed  ^o«'^<=J-<iown  Feath- 
on  war  vessels  to  carry  powder:  a  "^"^"^eot  lau j« 
powderhoy.— Powder  post.  See  A)/  ^' 
rot,  under  Dry.  —  Powder  pufl.    See  Pufp,  re. 

Pow'der,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Powdered  (-derd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Powdering.]  [F.  poudrer.J  1.  To  reduce 
to  fine  particles  ;  to  pound,  grind,  or  rub  into  a  powder; 
to  comminute ;  to  pulverize  ;  to  triturate. 

2.  To  sprinkle  with  powder,  or  as  with  powder ;  to  be- 
sprinkle ;  as,  to  powder  the  hair. 

A  circling  zone  thou  seest 
Powdered  with  stars.  Milton. 

3.  To  sprinkle  with  salt ;  to  com,  as  meat.     [Oii.] 
Pow'der,  v,  i.    1.  To  be  reduced  to  powder ;  to  be- 
come like  powder ;  as,  some  salts  powder  easily. 

2.  To  use  powder  on  the  hair  or  skin  ;  as,  she  paints 
and  powders. 

Pow'dered  (-derd),  a.  1.  Reduced  to  a  powder; 
sprinkled  with,  or  as  with,  powder. 

2.  Sprinkled  with  salt ;  salted ;  corned.     [Obs."] 
Powdered  beef,  pickled  meats.  Harvey. 

3.  {Her.)  Same  as  Seme.  Walpole. 
Pow'der-flask'   (-der-flask'),  re.      A  flask  in  which 

gunpowder  is  carried,  having  a  charging  tube  at  the  end. 

Pow'der-hom'  (-hSm'),  n.  A  hom  in  which  gun- 
powder is  carried. 

Pow'der-ing,  a.  &  re.  from  Powder,  v.  t. 

Powdering  tub.  (a)  A  tub  or  vessel  in  which  meat  is 
corned  or  salted,  (b)  A  heated  tub  in  which  an  infected 
lecher  was  placed  for  cure.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

Pow'der-mill'  (-mtl'),  re.  A  miU  in  which  gunpowder 
is  made. 

Pow'der-post'ed  (-post'Sd),  a.  Affected  with  dry 
rot ;  reduced  to  -dust  by  rot.    See  Dry  rot,  under  Dry. 

[U.  s.-] 

Pow'der-y  {-f),  a.  l.  Easily  crumbling  to  pieces; 
friable  ;  loose ;  as,  s,  powdery  spar. 

2.  Sprinkled  or  covered  with  powder ;  dusty  ;  as,  the 
powdery  bloom  on  plums. 

3.  Resembling  powder ;  consisting  of  powder.  "The 
powdery  snow."  Wordsworth. 

Pow'dlke  (pou'dik),  re.  [Scot,  pow,  pou,  a  pool,  a 
watery  or  marshy  place,  fr.  E.  pool.^  A  dike  in  a  marsh 
or  fen.     [Prov.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 

Pow'dry  (-dry),  a.    See  Powdery. 

Pow'er  (pou'er),  re.    {Zool.)  Same  as  Poor,  the  fish. 

Pow'er,  re.  [OE.  pouer,  poer,  OF.  poeir,  pooir,  F. 
pouvoir,  n.  &  v.,  fr.  LL.  potere,  for  L.  posse,  potesse, 
to  be  able,  to  have  power.  See  Possible,  Potent,  and 
cf.  Posse  comitatus.]  1.  Ability  to  act,  regarded  as 
latent  or  inherent ;  the  faculty  of  doing  or  performing 
something ;  capacity  for  action  or  performance  ;  capa- 
bility of  producing  an  effect,  whether  physical  or  moral ; 
potency;  might;  as,  a  man  of  great  power;  the  power 
of  capillary  attraction  ;  money  ^yes  power.  "  One  next 
himself  in  power,  and  next  in  crime."  Milton. 

2.  Ability,  regarded  as  put  forth  or  exerted ;  strength, 
force,  or  energy  in  action ;  as,  the  power  of  steam  in 
moving  an  engine  ;  the  power  of  truth,  or  of  argument, 
in  producing  conviction ;  the  power  of  enthusiasm. 
"  The  pojoer  of  fancy. "  Shak. 

r .  Capacity  of  undergoing  or  suffering  ;  fitness  to  be 
acted  upon ;  susceptibility ;  —  called  also  passive  power  / 
as,  great  power  of  endurance. 

Power,  then,  is  active  and  passive  ;  faculty  is  active  power  or 
capacity  ;  capacity  is  passive  power.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

4.  The  exercise  of  a  faculty ;  the  employment  of 
strength  ;  the  exercise  of  any  kind  of  control ;  influence ; 
dominion  ;  sway ;  command  ;  government. 

Power  is  no  blessing  in  itself  but  when  it  is  employed  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent.  Swift. 

5.  The  agent  exercising  an  ability  to  act ;  an  individ- 
ual invested  with  authority ;  an  institution,  or  govern- 
ment, which  exercises  control ;  as,  the  great  powers  of 
Europe ;  hence,  often,  a  superhuman  agent ;  a  spirit ;  a 
divinity.  "The  joowei'i  of  darkness."  Milton. 
And  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken.    Matt.  xxiv.  29. 

6.  A  military  or  naval  force ;  an  army  or  navy ;  a 
great  host.  Spenser. 

Never  such  a  power  .  .  . 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land.  Shak. 
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7.  A  large  quantity  ;  a  great  number  ;  as,  a  power  oi 
good  things.     iColloq.']  Richardson. 

8.  (Mech.)  (a)  The  rate  at  which  mechanical  energy  is 
exerted  or  mechanical  work  performed,  as  by  an  engine 
or  other  machine,  or  an  animal,  working  continuously  ; 
as,  an  engine  of  twenty  horse  power. 

S^^  The  English  unit  of  power  used  most  commonly 
is  the  horse  power.  See  Hokse  power. 
(6)  A  mechanical  agent ;  that  from  which  useful  me- 
chanical energy  is  derived  ;  as,  water  power ;  steam 
power  ;  hand  power,  etc.  (c)  Applied  force ;  force  pro- 
ducing motion  or  pressure  ;  as,  the  power  applied  at  one 
end  of  a  lever  to  hft  a  weight  at  the  other  end. 

^g^  This  use  in  mechanics,  of  power  as  a  synonym  for 
Sorce,  is  improper  and  is  becoming  obsolete. 
\d)  A  machine  acted  upon  by  an  animal,  and  serving  as 
a  motor  to  drive  other  machinery ;  as,  a  &o%  power. 

^g^  Power  is  used  adjectively,  denoting,  driven,  or 
adapted  to  be  driven,  by  machinery,  and  not  actuated 
directly  by  the  hand  or  foot ;  as,  a  power  lathe ;  a 
power  loQvn;  a  poifer  press. 

9.  {Math.)  The  product  arising  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  a  number  into  itself  ;  as,  a  square  is  the  second 
power,  and  a  cube  is  the  third  power,  of  a  number. 

10.  {Melaph.)  Mental  or  moral  ability  to  act;  one  of 
the  faculties  which  are  possessed  by  the  mind  or  soul ; 
as,  the  power  of  thinking,  reasoning,  judging,  wilhng, 
fearing,  hoping,  etc.  I.  Waits. 

The  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my  pow- 
ers, drove  the  grossness  .  .  .  into  a  received  belief.  Shak. 

11.  (Optics)  The  degree  to  which  a  lens,  mirror,  or 
any  optical  instrument,  magnifies  ',  in  the  telescope,  and 
usually  in  the  microscope,  the  number  of  times  it  multi- 
plies, or  augments,  the  apparent  diameter  of  an  object ; 
sometimes,  in  microscopes,  the  number  of  times  it  mul- 
tiplies the  apparent  surface. 

12.  (Law)  An  authority  enabling  a  person  to  dispose 
of  an  interest  vested  either  in  himself  or  in  another  per- 
son ;  ownership  by  appointment.  Wharton. 

13.  Hence,  vested  authority  to  act  in  a  given  case  ;  as, 
the  business  was  referred  to  a  committee  with  power. 

%g^  Power  may  be  predicated  of  inanimate  agents, 
like  the  winds  and  waves,  electricity  and  magnetism, 
gravitation,  etc.,  or  of  animal  and  mteUigent  beings; 
and  when  predicated  of  these  beings,  it  may  indicate 
physical,  mental,  or  moral  ability  or  capacity. 

Mechanical  powers.  See  under  Mechanical.  —  Power 
loom,  or  Power  press.  See  Def.  8  (d),  note.  —  Power  of  at- 
torney. See  under  Attorney.  —  Power  of  a  point  (relative 
to  a  given  curve)  (Geom.),  the  result  of  substituting  the 
coordinates  of  any  point  in  that  expression  which  being 
put  equal  to  zero  forms  the  equation  of  the  curve  ;  as,  x^ 
+  y'  — 100  is  the  jiower  of  the  point  x,  y,  relative  to  the 
circle  x'' +  y^  — 100  =  0. 

Pow'er-a-We  (pou'er-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
effected  or  accomplished  by  the  application  of  power; 
possible.     [J?.]  J.  Young. 

2.  Capable  of  exerting  power  ;  powerful.         Camden. 

Pow'er-ful  (-ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  power;  capable  of 
producing  great  effects  of  any  kind  ;  potent ;  mighty  ; 
efficacious ;  intense  ;  as,  a  powerful  man  or  beast ;  a 
powerful  engine  ;  a  powerful  argument ;  a  powerful 
Sght ;  a  powerful  vessel. 

The  powerful  gracp  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities.    Shak. 

2.  {Mining)  Large ;  capacious  ;  —  aftid  of  veins  of  ore. 

Syn.  — Mighty;  strong;  potent;  forcible ;  efficacious  ; 
energetic ;  intense. 
—  Pow'er-f ul-ly,  adv.  —  Pow'er-ful-ness,  n. 

Pow'er-less,  a.  Destitute  of  power,  force,  or  energy ; 
weak ;  impotent ;  not  able  to  produce  any  effect.  — 
Pow'er-less-ly,  adv.  —  Pow'er-less-ness,  n. 

Powl'dron  (poul'dron),  n.  [OF.  espauleron,  from 
espaule  shoulder,  F.  epaule.']     Same  as  Pauldron. 

Powp  (poup),  V.  i.     See  Poop,  v.  i.     \_Ohs.']    Chaucer. 

Pow'ter  (pou'ter),  re.     {Zo'dl.)  See  Pouter. 

Pow'WOW'  (pou'wou'),  n.  1.  A  priest,  or  conjurer, 
among  the  North  American  Indians. 

Beit  sagamore,  sachem,  or  powwow.     Longfellow. 

2.  Conjuration  attended  with  great  noise  and  confu- 
sion, and  often  with  feasting,  dancing,  etc.,  performed 
by  Indians  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  to  procure  success 
in  hunting  or  in  war,  and  for  other  purposes. 

3.  Hence  :  Any  assembly  characterized  by  noise  and 
confusion  ;  a  noisy  frolic  or  gathering.     IColloq.  U.  S.'] 

Pow'wow',  V.  i.  1.  To  use  conjuration,  with  noise 
and  confusion,  for  the  cure  of  disease,  etc.,  as  among  the 
North  American  Indians. 

2.  Hence  ;  To  hold  a  noisy,  disorderly  meeting.  \_Col- 
log.  U.  5.] 

Pox  (poks),  re.  [For  pocks,  OE.  pokkes.  See  Pock. 
It  is  plural  in  form  but  is  used  as  a  singular.]  {Med.) 
Strictly,  a  disease  characterized  by  pustules  or  eruptions 
of  any  kind,  but  chiefly  or  wholly  restricted  to  three  or 
four  diseases, — the  smallpox,  the  chicken  pox,  and  the 
vaccine  and  the  venereal  diseases. 

(B^^  Pox,  when  used  mthout  an  epithet,  as  in  impre- 
cations, formerly  signified  smallpox  ;  but  it  now  signifies 


Pox,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  PoxED  (pokst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  PoxiNO.]    To  infect  with  the  pox,  or  syphilis. 

Poy  (poi),  re.  [OF.  npui,apoi,  a  support,  prop.,  staff, 
F.  appiii,  fr.  OP.  apn.ier,  npoier,  to  support,  F.  nppnyer, 
fr.  h  to  (L.  ad)  -\-  OP.  pui,  poi,  a  rising  ground,  hill,  L. 
podium.  See  Podium,  Pew.]  1.  A  support; — used  iu 
composition  ;  as,  tenpo;/. 

2.  A  ropedancer's  balancing  pole.  Johnson. 

3.  A  long  boat  hook  by  which  barges  are  propelled 
against  tlie  stream.     IProv.  Eng.]  Nnlliwe/l. 

Poy-na'dO  (poi-na'do),  re.     A  poniard.     [0/w.]    Lyh/. 
Poynd  (poind),  v.,  Poynd'er   (-er),  re.      See   Poind, 

POINDER. 

Poy-nette'  (poi-nSf),  n.  [Cf.  Point.]  A  bodkin,  rohs.'] 


Poyou  CDasT/pus  sexcinctus). 


Poyn'tel  (poin'tSl),  n.  [See  Pointal.]  {Arch.)  Pav- 
ing or  fiooring  made  of  small  squares  or  lozenges  set 
diagonally.     [Formerly  ^f/ntten pointal.'] 

Poy'OU  (poi'oo),  n.     {Zo'dl.)  A  South  American  arma- 
dillo  {Dasypus   sexcinc- 
tus).     Called    also    six- 
banded  armadillo. 

Poze  (poz),  V.  I.     See 
5th  Pose. 
_Poz'zu-o-la'na  (pSf- 

soo-o-la'na),  Poz'ZO-la'- 

na  (pofso-),  n.  [It.] 
Volcanic  ashes  from  Poz- 
zuoli,  in  Italy,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  a 
kind  of  mortar  which 
hardens  under  water. 

Praam  (pram),  n.  [D.  praam;  cf.  G.  prahm,  P. 
prame ;  all  of  Slavonic  origin,  from  a  word  akin  to  E. 
fare.  See  Fake.]  {Naut.)  A  fiat-bottomed  boat  or 
lighter,  —  used  in  Holland  and  the  Baltic,  and  some- 
times armed  in  case  of  war.  [Written  also  pram,  and 
prame.~\ 

Prac'tio  (prSk'tTk),  a.  [See  Practical.]  1.  Practical. 

2.  Artful ;  deceitful ;  skillful.  [06s.]  "  Cunning 
sleights  and  practick  knavery."  Spenser. 

Prac'tl-ca-bil'i-ty  (-tt-ka-bTl'I-ty)  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  practicable  ;  practicableness ;  feasibility. 
"  The  practicability  of  such  a  project."  Stewart. 

Prac'U-ca-ble  (prak'tT-ka-b'l),  a.  [LL.  praclicare  to 
act,  transact,  fr.  L.  practicus  active,  Gr.  irpaKTiKo^  :  cf. 
F.  praticable,  pratiquer  to  practice.      See  Practical.] 

1.  That  may  be  practiced  or  performed ;  capable  of 
being  done  or  accomplished  with  available  means  or 
resources  ;  feasible  ;  as,  a  practicable  method ;  a  practi- 
cable aim  ;  a  practicable  good. 

2.  Capable  of  being  used  ;  passable ;  as,  a  practicable 
weapon  ;  a  practicable  road. 

Practicable  breach  {Mil.),  a  breach  which  admits  of  ap- 
proach and  entrance  by  an  assailing  party. 

Syn.  —  Possible ;  feasible.  —  Practicable,  Possible. 
A  thing  may  be  pomSZe,  i.  e.,  not  forbidden  by  any  law 
of  nature,  and  yet  may  not  now  be  practicable  for  want  of 
the  means  requisite  to  its  performance. 

—  Prac'tl-ca-ble-ness,  re.  —  Prac'tl-ca-bly,  adv. 
Prac'tl-cal  (-kal),  a.     [L.  practicus  active,  Gr.  irpa- 

KTtKos  fit  for  doing  or  performing,  practical,  active,  fr. 
TTpdcra-eiv  to  do,  work,  effect :  cf.  F.  pratique,  formerly 
also  practique.  Cf.  Pragmatic,  Practice.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  practice  or  action. 

2.  Capable  of  being  turned  to  use  or  account ;  useful, 
in  distinction  from  ideal  or  theoretical;  as,  practical 
chemistry.  "Man's  practical  understanding."  South. 
"For  all prarfi'caZ  purposes."     Macaulay. 

3.  Evincing  practice  or  skill ;  capable  of  applying 
knowledge  to  some  useful  end ;  as,  a  practical  man  ;  a 
practical  mind. 

4.  Derived  from  practice  ;  as,  practical  skill. 
Practical  joke,  a  joke  put  in  practice ;  a  joke  the  fun  of 

which  consists  in  something  done,  in  distinction  from 
something  said ;  esp.,  a  trick  played  upon  a  person. 

Prac'ti-cal'1-ty  (-kSl'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  practical;  practicalness. 

Prao'tl-cal-ly  (prak'tT-kal-ly),  adv.  1.  In  a  practi- 
cal way ;  not  theoretically ;  really  ;  as,  to  look  at  things 
practically  ;  practically  worthless. 

2.  By  means  of  practice  or  use ;  by  experience  or  ex- 
periment ;  as,  practically  wise  or  skillful ;  practically 
acquainted  with  a  subject. 

3.  In  practice  or  use  ;  as,  a  medicine  practically  safe ; 
theoretically  wrong,  but  practically  right. 

Prac'tl-cal-ness,  n.     Same  as  Practicality. 

Prao'tl-cal-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  render  practical.  [iJ.] 
"  Practicalizing  infiuences."  J.  S.  Mill. 

Prac'tlce  (-tls),  re.  [OE.  praktike,  practique,  F. 
pratique,  formerly  also,  practique,  LL.  practica,  fr.  Gr. 
wpaicnK-q,  fr.  TrpaxTiKog  practical.  See  Practical,  and  cf. 
Pratique,  Pretty.]  1.  Frequently  repeated  or  custom- 
ary action  ;  habitual  performance  ;  a  succession  of  acts 
of  a  similar  kind;  usage;  habit;  custom;  as,  the  prac- 
tice of  rising  early ;  the  practice  of  making  regular  entries 
of  accounts  ;  the  practice  of  daily  exercise. 

A  heart  .  .  .  exercised  with  covetousprac^ices.    2  Pe^  ii.  14. 

2.  Customary  or  constant  use ;  state  of  being  used. 
Obsolete  words  may  be  revived  when  they  are  more  sounding 

or  more  significant  than  tliose  in  practice.  Dryden. 

3.  Skill  or  dexterity  acquired  by  use  ;  expertness.  [i?.] 
"  His  nice  fence  and  his  active  practice,"  Shak. 

4.  Actual  performance ;    application  of  knowledge  ; 

—  opposed  to  theory. 

There  are  two  functions  of  the  soul, — contemplation  and 
practice.  Sout/i. 

There  is  a  distinction,  but  no  opposition,  between  theoi-y  and 
practice :  each,  to  a  certain  extent,  supposes  the  other  ;  theory 
is  dependent  on  practice  ;  practice  must  have  preceded  theory. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

5.  Systematic  exercise  for  instruction  or  discipline ; 
as,  the  troops  are  called  out  for  practice  ;  she  neglected 
practice  in  music. 

6.  Application  of  science  to  the  wants  of  men  ;  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  profession  ;  professional  business  ;  as,  the 
practice  of  medicine  or  law  ;  a  large  or  lucrative  practice. 

Praclire  is  exercise  of  an  art,  or  the  application  of  a  science  in 
life,  whicli  apithcation  is  itself  an  art.  .'^/J•  IK  Hamilton. 

7.  Skillful  or  artful  m."inagement ;  dexterity  in  con- 
trivance or  tlie  use  of  means  ;  art ;  stratagem ;  artifice  ; 
plot ;  —  usually  in  a  bad  sense.     [Ohs,~\  Racon. 

He  souglit  to  have  that  by  pi'aclice  wliicli  he  conld  not  liy 
prayer.  Sir  I'.  Sidmi/. 

8.  {Math.)  An  easy  and  concise  method  of  applying 
tlie  rules  of  arithmetic  to  questions  which  occur  in  trade 
and  business. 

9.  {Law)  The  form,  manner,  and  order  of  conduct- 
ing and  carrying  on  suits  and  prosecutions  througli  their 


various  stages,  according  to  the  principles  of  law  and  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  courts.  Bouvier, 

Syn.  —  Custom  ;  usage ;  habit ;  manner. 

Prac'tlce  (prSk'tis),  v.  t.  [;imp.  &  p.  p.  Practiced 
(-tist) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Practicing  (-ti-sing).]  [Often 
written  practise,  practised,  practising.']  1.  To  do  or 
perform  frequently,  customarily,  or  habitually  ;  to  make 
a  practice  of ;  as,  to  practice  gaming.  "  Incline  not  my 
heart  to  .  .  .  practice  wicked  works."  Ps.  cxli.  4. 

2.  To  exercise,  or  follow,  as  a  profession,  trade,  art, 
etc.  ;  as,  to  practice  law  or  medicine. 

3.  To  exercise  one's  self  in,  for  instruction  or  improve- 
ment, or  to  acquire  discipline  or  dexterity  ;  as,  to  prac- 
tice gaunery;  to  practice  music. 

4.  To  put  into  practice  ;  to  carry  out ;  to  act  upon ;  to 
commit ;  to  execute  ;  to  do.  "  Aught  but  Talbot's  shad- 
ow whereon  to  practice  your  severity."  Shak. 

As  this  advice  ye  practice  or  neglect.  Pope. 

5.  To  make  use  of  ;  to  employ.     lObs.] 

In  malice  to  tliis  good  knight's  wife,  1  practiced  XJbaldo  and 
Ricardo  to  corrupt  her.  Massinger, 

6.  To  teach  or  accustom  by  practice ;  to  train. 

In  church  they  are  taught  to  love  God  ;  after  church  they 
are  practiced  to  love  their  neighbor.  Zander. 

Prac'tlce,  J'.  2.  [Often  written  pracfee.]  1.  Toper- 
form  certain  acts  frequently  or  customarily,  either  for 
instruction,  profit,  or  amusement ;  as,  to  practice  with 
the  broadsword  or  witli  the  rifle  ;  to  practice  on  the  piano. 

2.  To  learn  by  practice  ;  to  form  a  habit. 

They  BhaW  practice  how  to  live  secure.  Milton. 

Practice  first  over  yourself  to  reign.  Waller. 

3.  To  try  artifices  or  stratagems. 

He  wiWpractice  against  thee  by  poison.  Shak. 

4.  To  apply  theoretical  science  or  knowledge,  esp.  by 
way  of  experiment ;  to  exercise  or  pursue  an  employ- 
ment or  profession,  esp.  that  of  medicine  or  of  law. 

[I  am]  little  inclined  to  pi-acttce  on  others,  and  as  little  that 
others  should /rac/jce  on  me.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Practiced   (-tIst),    a.       [Often    written   practised.] 

1.  Experienced  ;  expert  ;  skilled  ;  as,  a  practiced 
marksman.     "  A  practiced 'pic'kloc]!i."  Ld.  Lytton. 

2.  Used  habitually ;  learned  by  practice. 
Prac'tl-cer   (-tl-ser),  n.      [Often  written  practiser.'] 

1.  One  who  practices,  or  puts  in  practice  ;  one  who 
customarily  performs  certain  acts.  South. 

2.  One  who  exercises  a  profession ;  a  practitioner. 

3.  One  who  uses  art  or  stratagem.    [Obs.]    B.  Jonson. 
Prac-ti'clan   (prak-tTsh'an),   n.      [P.  praticien,   OF. 

also  practicien.]  One  who  is  acquainted  with,  or  skilled 
in,  anything  by  practice ;  a  practitioner. 

Prac'tlck  (prSk'ttk),  n.    Practice.    \_Obs.]     Chaucer. 

Prac'ti-sant  (-tl-zant),  re.  An  agent  or  confederate 
in  treachery.     [_Obs.]  Shak. 

Prac'tlse  (-tts),  v.  t.  &  i.    See  Practice. 

(|I^°°The  analogy  of  the  English  language  requires 
that  the  noun  and  verb  which  are  pronounced  alike 
should  agree  in  spelling.  Thus  we  have  notice  (n.  &  v.), 
noticed,  noticing,  noticer ;  poultice  (n.  &  v.);  apprentice 
(n.  &  v.);  office  (n.  &v.),  officer  (n.) ;  lattice  (n.),  latticed 
(a.);  benefice  (n.),  beneficed  (a.),  etc.  Cf.  sacrifice  (-fiz; 
n.  &  v.),  SM?'7rei«e  (-miz' ;  u.  &  v .),  promise  (-is;  n.  &  v.) ; 
compromise  (-miz  ;_n.  &  v.),  etc.  Contrast  advice  (-vis'  ; 
n.),  and  advise  (-viz';  v.);  device  (-vis';  n.),  and  devise 
(-viz';  v.),  etc. 

Prac'tl-sour  (-ti-soor),  re.    A  practitioner.     [06s.] 

Prac-ti'tion-er  (prak-tTsh'iin-er),  re.  [From  Practi- 
cian.] 1.  One  who  is  engaged  in  the  actual  use  or  exer- 
cise of  any  art  or  profession,  particularly  that  of  law  or 
medicine.  Crabbe. 

2.  One  who  does  anything  customarily  or  habitually. 

3.  A  sly  or  artful  person.  Whitgift. 
General  practitioner.     See  under  General,  a. 
Prac'tlve  (prSk'tTv),  a.     Doing  ;  active.    \_Obs.]    Syl- 
vester.—Piac'tive-ly,  adv.     lObs.] 

The  preacher  and  the  people  both, 

Then  practively  did  thrive.  IVai-ner. 

Prad  (prSd),  re.  [Cf.  D.  paard.']  A  horse.  [Colloq.  Eng.'] 

Prae-  (pre-).     A  prefix.     See  Pre-. 

II  Prae'ca'va  (pre'ka'va),  re.  [NL.  See  Pre-,  and  1st 
Cave.]  {Anai.)  Tlie  superior  vena  cava.  —  Prse'ca'val 
(-val),  a.    B.  G.  Wilder. 

Praec'i-pe  (pres'i-pe  or  pre'sT-pe),  re.  [L.,  imperative 
of  praecipere  to  give  rules  or  precepts.  See  Precept.] 
{Law)  {a)  A  writ  commanding  something  to  be  done,  or 
requiring  a  reason  for  neglecting  it.  (6)  A  paper  con- 
taining the  particulars  of  a  writ,  lodged  in  the  office  out 
of  which  the  writ  is  to  be  issued.  Wharto7i, 

II  Prae'CO-ces  (pre'ko-sez),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Preco- 
cious.] {Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  birds  including  those 
whose  young  are  able  to  run  about  when  first  liatched. 

Prae-CO'cial  (pre-ko'shal),  a.  {Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tlie  Pr;vcoces. 

II  Prae-COg'nl-ta  (pre-kSg'nT-til),  re.  pi.  [L.  praecog- 
nitus,  p.  p.  of  praecognoscere  to  foreknow.  See  Pre-, 
and  Cognition.]  Tilings  previously  known,  or  wliich 
should  ho  known  in  order  to  understand  something  else. 

Prae-com'mls-sure  (-kSm'mT-shiir  or  -kSm-mTsh'ur), 
re.  [Pref.  jor.'J'- -f-  comnussurc.]  {Aiiat.)  A  tr.insverse 
commissure  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  third  ventricle  of 
the  brain  ;  the  anterior  cerebral  commissure. 

Prae-cor'a-cold  (-k5r'a-koid),  71.     {Anat.)   See  Pre- 

CORACOID. 

II  Praa-cor'dl-a  (-k6r'dT-a),  re.  [L.,  fr.  prae  before  -|- 
cor,  cnrdi.<!,  tlie  heart.]  {Anal.)  The  front  part  of  the 
thoracic  region  ;  tlie  epigastrium. 

PraB-cor'di-al  (-nl),  ('•     (^1«(//.)  Same  as  Precordial. 

II  Praa-COr'nu  (-kSr'im),  re.  ;  pi.  PR.EC0RNUA  (-a).  [NL. 
Sec  Pre-,  and  Cornu.]  {Anat.)  The  autiM-ior  liorn  of 
each  lateral  voutriole  of  the  brain.  />'.  G.  Wilder, 

Pr8B'dl-al  (pre'dT-rtl),  a.     See  Predial. 

Prae'llO-ra'tlon  (pre'rtS-rii'sIiQn),  n.  Same  as  Preflo- 
RATION.  Gt^y,. 
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Pr»-fO'll-a'tIon  (pre-fo/ll-a'shiin),  n.  Same  as  Pbe- 
fOLiATioN.  Gray. 

PraB'mas-Ula  (pre'mSks-Il'la),  n.    See  Premaxilla. 

Praa-mo'lar  (pre-mo'ler),  a.    See  Pbemolab. 

Prae-morse'  (pre-m8rs'),  a.     Same  as  Pkemorse. 

II  Praem'U-ni're  (prem'u-ni're  or  pre'mu-),  n.  [Cor- 
rupted from  L.  praemonere  to  forewarn,  cite.  See  Ad- 
monish.] (Eng.  Law)  (a)  The  offense  of  introducing 
foreign  authority  into  England,  the  penalties  for  which 
were  originally  intended  to  depress  the  civil  power  of  the 
pope  in  the  kingdom.  (6)  The  writ  grounded  on  that 
offense.  Wharton,  (c)  The  penalty  ascribed  for  the 
offense  of  prsemunire. 

Woleey  incurred  a^rasmamre,  and  forfeited  his  honor,  estate, 
and  life.  South. 

111^=  The  penalties  of  prxmunire  were  subsequently 
applied  to  many  other  offenses  ;  but  prosecutions  upon  a 
prsemimire  are  at  this  day  unheard  of  in  the  English 
courts.  Blackstone. 

Prsem'U-nl're,  v.  t.  To  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
praemunire.     [06s.]  T.  Ward. 

Prae-mu'nl-to-ry  (pre-mu'nt-to-ry),  a.     See  Pkemu- 

NITORY. 

II  Pra-na'res  (-na'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pre-,  Nabes.  ] 
(.4na<.)  The  anterior  nares.     See  Nabes.    B.  6.  Wilder. 

PrsB-na'sal  (-na'zal),  a.    {Anat.)  Same  as  Pbenasal. 

Pra-no'men  (-no'men),  n. ;  pi.  Pb^nomina  (-nom'I- 
n4).  [L.,fr.  ^rae  before -{- raomea  name.]  (Rom.Antiq.) 
The  first  name  of  a  person,  by  which  individuals  of  the 
same  family  were  distinguished,  answering  to  our  Chris- 
tian name,  as  Caius,  Lucius,  Marcus,  etc. 

PraB'no-mln'lC-al  (pre'nS-mTn'i-kol),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  prsenomen.     [06.S.]  M.  A.  Lower. 

Prae'o-per'cu-lum,  n.  [NL.]  (Anat.)  Same  as  Pee- 
OPEBCULCM.  —  Prae'o-per'cu-lar,  a. 

PraB-o'ral,  n.,  Prae-pu'bis,  n.,  Pras-scap'u-la,  »., 
Prae-scu'tum,  n.,  Prae-ster'num,  n.  Same  as  Pbeoral, 
Phepcbis,  Prescapula,  etc. 

Prae'ter-  (pre'ter-).     A  prefix.     See  Pbbteb-. 

Praet'er-lst  (pret'er-Tst  or  pre'ter-),  n.  (Theol.)  See 
Pbeteeist. 

Pr»'ter-mlt'  (pre'ter-mTf),  v.  t.    See  Peetebmit. 

Praa-tes'ta  (pre-teks'ta),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Pr^text^  (-te), 
E.  Pb^textas  (-taz).  [L.  (sc.  toga'),  fr.  praetextiis,  p.  p. 
of  praetexere  to  weave  before,  to  fringe,  border ;  prae 
before  +  texere  to  weave.]  {Rom.  Antiq.)  A  white  robe 
with  a  purple  border,  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  before  he  was 
entitled  to  ivear  the  toga  virilis,  or  until  about  the  cora- 
pletion  of  his  fourteenth  year,  and  by  girls  until  their 
marriage.     It  was  also  worn  by  magistrates  and  priests. 

Prae'tor  (pre'tSr),  n.     See  Peetob. 

II  Prae-tO'res  (pre-to'rez),  n.  ^Z.  [NL.  SeePBETOB.] 
{Zool.)  A  division  of  butterflies  including  the  satyrs. 

Prae-to'ri-an  (pre-to'ri-an),  a.     See  Pretobian. 

PraB-tO'rl-um  (-ri-um),  n.     See  Peetobium. 

II  Prae-zyg'a-poph'y-sis  (-zig'a-pof'l-sls),  n.  {Anat.) 
Same  as  Pbezygapophysis. 

Prag-mat'lc  (prag-mat'ik), )  a.  [L.  pragmaticus  busy, 

Prag-mat'lc-al  (-T-kal),  )  active,  skilled  in  busi- 
ness, especially  in  law  and  state  affairs,  systematic,  6r. 
7rpay;iiaTi/c6s,  fr.  n-pay/iia  a  thing  done,  business,  fr.  irpacr- 
cetv  to  do  :  cf.  F.  pragmatique.  See  Peaotical.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  business  or  to  affairs  ;  of  the  nature  of 
business ;  practical ;  material ;  businesslike  in  habit  or 
manner. 

The  next  day  ...  I  began  to  be  very  pragmatical.    Evelyn. 

"We  can  not  always  be  contemplative,  diligent,  or  jivagmatical, 

filbroad ;  but  have  need  of  some  dehghtiulintermissions.  Milton, 

Low,  pragmatical,  earthly  views  of  the  gospel.      Hare. 

2.  Busy ;  specifically,  busy  in  an  objectionable  way ; 
officious;  fussy  and  positive ;  meddlesome.  "Pragmat- 
ical officers  of  justice. "  Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  fellow  ^rew  so  pragmatical  that  he  took  upon  him  the 
government  ot  my  whole  family.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Philosophical;  dealing  with  causes,  reasons,  and 
effects,  rather  than  with  details  and  circumstances  ;  — 
said  of  literature.  "Prajrmartc  history."  Sir  W.Ham- 
ilton.   "  Pragmatic  poetry."    M.Arnold. 

Pragmatic  sanction,  a  solemn  ordinance  or  decree  issued 
by  the  head  or  legislature  of  a  state  upon  weighty  mat- 
ters ;  —  a  term  derived  from  the  Byzantine  empire.  In 
European  history,  two  decrees  under  this  name  are  par- 
ticularly celebrated.  One  of  these,  issued  by  Charles 
VII.  of  France,  A.  D.  1438,  was  the  foundation  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Galilean  church ;  the  other,  issued  by 
Charles  VI.  of  Germany,  A.  D.  1724,  settled  his  hereditary 
dominions  on  his  eldest  daughter,  the  Archduchess  Ularia 
Theresa. 

Prag-mat'lc,  n.     1.  One  skilled  in  affairs. 

My  attorney  and  solicitor  too  ;  a  fine  pragmatic.    B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  solemn  public  ordinance  or  decree. 

A  royal  pragmatic  was  accordingly  passed.      Prescott. 

Prag-mat'le-al-ly  (-T-kal-ljr),  adv.  In  a  pragmatical 
manner. 

Prag-mat'lc-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing pragmatical. 

Prag'ma-tlsm  (prSg'mi-tlz'm),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  pragmatic ;  in  literature,  tie  pragmatic, 
or  philosophical,  method. 

The  nan  ation  of  this  apparently  trifling  circumstance  belongs 
to  the  pragmatism  of  the  history.  A.  Murphy. 

Prag'ma-tlst  (-tTst),  n.    One  who  is  pragmatic. 

Prag'ma-tize  (-tiz),  v.  t.  To  consider,  represent,  or 
embody  (something  unreal)  as  fact ;  to  materialize,  [i?.] 
"A  pragmaiized  metaphor."  Tylor. 

II  Prai'ri'al'  (prS're'al'),  n.  [P.,  fr.  prairie  meadow.] 
Ihe  ninth  month  of  the  French  Kepublican  calendar, 
which  dated  from  September  22, 1792.  It  began  May  20, 
and  ended  June  18.     See  Vendemiaiee. 

Prai'Tle  (pra'rT),  n.  [P.,  an  extensive  meadow,  OF. 
praerie,  LL.  praiaria,  fr.  L.  pratum  a  meadow.]  1.  An 
extensive  tract  of  level  orroUing  land,  destitute  of  trees, 
covered  with  coarse  grass,  and  usually  characterized  by 
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a  deep,  fertile  soil.  They  abound  throughout  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky 
mountains. 

From  the  forests  and  the  prairies, 

From  the  great  lakes  of  tne  northland.     Longfellow. 

2.  A  meadow  or  tract  of  grass  land ;  especially,  a  so- 
called  natural  meadow. 

Prairie  chicken  (Zool.),  any  American  grouse  of  the 
genus  T!jtnpa>nichiis,es-  ^ 
pecially  T.  Americanus 
(formerly  T.  cupido), 
which  inhabits  the  prai- 
ries of  the  central  United 
States.  Applied  also  to 
the  sharp-tailed  grouse. 

—  Prairie  clover  {Bot.}, 
any  plant  of  the  legumi- 
nous genus  Petalosle- 
mon,  having'  small  rosy 
or  white  flowers  in  dense 
terminal  lieads  or  spikes. 
Several  species  occur  in 
the  prairies  of  tlie  Unit- 
ed States.  —  Prairie  dock 
(Bot.),  a  coarse  compos- 
ite plant  (Silphium  tere-  Prairie  Chicken  (Ti/mpanuchus 
bivthaceum)  with  large  AmericaniU). 
rough  leaves  and  yellow 

flowers,  found  in  the  Western  prairies.  —  Prairie  dog  (Zo- 
ol. ),  a  small  American 
rodent  ( Cynomys  Ludo- 
vicianus)  allied  to  the 
marmots.     It  inhabits 
the  plains  west  of  the 
Mississippi.    The  prai- 
rie dogs  Durrow  in  the 
ground   in   large  war- 
rens, and  have  a  sharp 
bark  like  that  of  a  dog. 
Called  also  prairie  marmot.  —  Prairie   grouse.    Same  as 
Prairie  chiclen,  above.  —  Prairie  hare  (ZoriL),  a  large 
iong-eared  Western  hare  (Lepiis  carnpestris).    See  Jack 
rabbit,  under  2d    Jack.  —  Prairie    hawk,    Prairie   falcon 
(Zool.),  a  falcon  of  Western  North  Amer- 
ica (Fatco  Mexicanris).    The  upper  parts 
are  brown.  The  tail  has  transverse  bands 
of  white  ;  the  under  parts,  longitudinal 
streaks   and   spots    ot    brown.  —  Prairie 
hen.    (Zool.)   Same  as  Prairie  chicken, 
above.  —  Prairie  itch  (Med.)^  an  affection 
of  the  skin  attended  with  mtense  itch- 
ing,  which   is   observed  in  the  North- 
ern and  Western  United  States;  — also 
called  swamp  itch,  ifinter  itch.  —  Prairie 
marmot.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Prairie  dog, 
above.  —  Prairie   mole   (Zool.),    a  large 
American  mole  (Scalops  argentatus),  na- 
tive of   the  Western  prairies.  —  Prairie 
pigeon,  plover,  or  snipe  (ifoo^),  the  upland 
plover.   See  Plover,  !!.,  2. —Prairie  rat- 
tlesnake ( Zool.),  the  massasauga.  —  Prairie 
snake  (Zool.),  a  large  harmless  American 
snake  (Masticophis  flavigularis).     It  is 
pale  yeUow,  tinged  with  brown  above.  — 
Prairie   squirrel   (Zool.),    any    American    Prairie  Hawk, 
ground  squirrel  of  the  genus  .Spermophi- 
tus,  inhabiting  prairies ;  —  called  also  gopher.  See  Gopher. 

—  Prairie  turnip  (Bot.).^  the  edible  turnip-shaped  farina- 
ceous root  of  a  leguminous  plant  (Psoralea  esculenta)  of 
tlie  Upper  Missouri  region  ;  also,  the  plant  itself.  Called 
also  pomme  blanche,  and  pomme  de  jyrairie.  —  Prairie 
warbler  (Zool.),  a  bright-colored  American  warbler  (Den- 
droica  discolor).  The  back  is  olive  yellow,  with  a  group 
of  reddish  spots  in  the  middle ;  the  under  parts  and  the 
parts  around  tlie  eyes  are  bright  yellow ;  the  sides  of  tlie 
throat  and  spots  along  the  sides,  black  ;  three  outer  tail 
feathers  partly  white.  —  Prairie  wolf.  (Zool.)  See  Coyote. 

PralS'a-ble  (praz'a-b'l),  a.  Fit  to  be  praised ;  praise- 
worthy ;  laudable ;  commendable.  Wycli}  (2  Tim.  ii.  15). 

Prals'a-bly,  adv.     In  a  praisable  manner. 

Praise  (praz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Praised  (prazd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Peaisino.]  [OE.  preisen,  OF.  preisier, 
prisier,  F.  priser,  L.  pretiare  to  prize,  f r.  pretium  price. 
See  Pbice,  n.,  and  cf.  Appeeciate,  Peaise,  n.,  Peize,  v.'] 

1.  To  commend ;  to  applaud  ;  to  express  approbation 
of;  to  laud; — applied  to  a  person  or  his  acts.  "I 
praise  well  thy  wit."  Chance?. 

Let  her  own  works  proise  her  in  the  gates.    Prov.  xxxi.  31. 
We  praise  not  Hector,  though  his  name,  we  know, 
le  great  in  arms ;  *t  is  hard  to  praise  a  foe.  Dryden. 

2.  To  extol  in  words  or  song ;  to  magnify  ;  to  glorify  on 
account  of  perfections  or  excellent  works ;  to  do  honor 
to ;  to  display  the  excellence  of ;  —  applied  especially  to 
the  Divine  Being. 

Praise  ye  him,  all  his  angels ;  praise  ye  him,  all  his  hosts  I 

Ps.  cxlviii.  2. 

3.  To  value ;  to  appraise.     [Oii.]       Pieis  Plowman. 

Syn.— To  commend;  laud;  eulogize;  celebrate;  glo- 
rify ;  magnify.  —  To  Peaise,  Applaud,  Extol.  To  2}raise 
is  to  set  at  a  high  price ;  to  applaud  is  to  greet  with 
clapping ;  to  extol  is  to  bear  aloft,  to  exalt.  We  may 
praise  in  the  exercise  of  calm  judgment ;  we  usually  ap- 
plaud from  impulse,  and  on  account  of  some  specific 
act ;  we  extol  under  the  influence  of  high  admiration,  and 
usually  in  strong,  if  not  extravagant,  language. 

Praise,  n.  [OE.  preis,  OF.  preis  price,  worth,  value, 
estimation.  See  Peaise,  v.,  Pbice.]  1.  Commendation 
for  worth ;  approval  expressed ;  honor  rendered  because 
of  excellence  or  worth ;  laudation ;  approbation. 

There  are  men  who  always  confound  the  praise  of  goodness 
with  the  practice.  Itambler. 

tl^p"  Praise  may  be  expressed  by  an  individual,  and 
thus  differs  from/o»?!e,  renown,  and  celebrity,  which  are 
always  the  expression  of  the  approbation  of  numbers,  or 
public  commendation. 

2.  Especially,  the  joyful  tribute  of  gratitude  or  hom- 
age rendered  to  the  Divine  Being ;  the  act  of  glorifying 
or  extolling  the  Creator ;  worship,  particularly  worship 
by  song,  in  distinction  from  prayer  and  other  acts  of 
worship  ;  as,  a  service  of  praise. 

He  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our 
God.  Ps.  xl.  3. 


3.  The  object,  ground,  or  reason  of  praise. 

He  is  thy  prai?e,  and  he  is  thy  God.     Deut.  x.  2L 

Syn.  —  Encomium ;  honor ;  eulogy ;  panegyric ;  plaud- 
it ;  applause  ;  acclaim ;  eclat ;  commendation ;  laudation. 

Pralse'fUl  (praz'ful),  a.     Praiseworthy.     [06j.] 

Praiseless,  a.    Without  praise  or  approbation. 

Pralse'-meet'-lng  (-met'ing),  n.  A  religious  service 
mainly  in  song.     [Local,  U.  S.'] 

Pralse'ment  (-ment),  n.    Appraisement.     [06s.] 

Prals'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  praises.  "  Praisers  oi 
men . ' '  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  An  appraiser  ;  a  valuator.     [Obs.}      Sir  T.  North. 

Praise'wor'thi-ly  (-wfir'thi-ly),  adv.  In  a  praise- 
worthy  manner.  Spenser, 

Pralse'wor'thl-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  o£ 
being  praiseworthy. 

Pralse'wor'thy  (-thy),  a.  Worthy  of  praise  or  ap- 
plause ;  commendable  ;  as,  a, praiseworthy  action  ;  he  was 
praiseioorthy.  Arbuthnot. 

Pra'krlt  (pra'krit).  n.  [Skr.  prdkj-ia  original,  natu- 
ral, usual,  common,  vulgar.]  Any  one  of  the  popular 
dialects  descended  from,  or  akin  to,  Sanskrit ;  —  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  Sanskrit,  which  was  used  as  a  literary 
and  learned  language  when  no  longer  spoken  by  the 
people.     Pali  is  one  of  the  Prakrit  dialects. 

Pra-krlt'lc  (pra-krtt'Ik),  a.     Pertaining  to  Prakrit. 

Pram  (prSm),  Prame  (pram),  ra.   (Naut.)  See  Pbaau. 

Prance  (prans),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Peanced  (pranst) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Peancino  (prAn'sTng).]  [OE.  prauncen; 
probably  akin  to  prank,  v.  t.  See  Pbank.]  1.  To 
spring  or  bound,  as  a  horse  in  high  mettle. 

Now  rule  thy  prancing  steed.  Gay, 

2.  To  ride  on  a  prancing  horse  ;  to  ride  in  an  ostenta- 
tious manner. 

The  insulting  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  field.    Addison- 

3.  To  walk  or  strut  about  in  a  pompous,  showy  man- 
ner, or  with  warlike  parade.  Swift, 

Pran'cer  (pran'ser),  n.    A  horse  which  prances. 
Then  came  the  captain  .  •  .  upon  a  brave  jirancer,    Evelyn, 

Pran'dl-al  (pr3n'di-al),  a,  [L.  prandium  a  repast.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  repast,  especially  to  dinner. 

II  Pran'gOS  (prSn'gSs),  n.  [From  the  native  name  in 
Afghanistan.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  umbelliferous  plants, 
one  species  of  which  (P.  pabularia),  found  in  Thibet, 
Cashmere,  Afghanistan,  etc.,  has  been  used  as  fodder 
for  cattle.  It  has  decompound  leaves  with  very  long 
narrow  divisions,  and  a  highly  fragrant  smell  resembling 
that  of  new  clover  hay. 

Frank  (prank),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pranked  (prSnkt)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb,  re.  Pranking.]  [Cf.  E.  prink,  also  G.pran- 
gen,  prunken,  to  shine,  to  make  a  show,  Dan.  prange, 
prunke,  Sw.  prtinka,  D.  pronken.']  To  adorn  in  a  showj 
manner ;  to  dress  or  equip  ostentatiously ;  —  often  fol- 
lowed by  up;  as,  to  prank  up  the  body.    See  Prink. 

In  sumptuous  tire  she  joyed  herself  to  prank.    Spenser, 

Prank,  v.  i.    To  mate  ostentatious  show. 

White  houses  jirank  where  once  were  huts.    M.  Arnold, 

Prank,  re.    A  gay  or  sportive  action ;  a  ludicrous, 

merry,  or  mischievous  trick ;  a  caper ;  a  frolic.   Spenser. 

The  harpies  .  .  .  played  their  accustomed,  pranks. 

Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
His  i^ranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with.       Shak. 

Prank,  a.    Full  of  gambols  or  tricks.    [06«.] 

Prank'er  (prSnk'er),  re.  One  who  dresses  showily  ;  a 
prinker.     "  Apj-areA-e)- or  a  dancer."  Burton, 

Prank'lsh,  a.    Full  of  pranks ;  frolicsome. 

Prase  (praz),  re.  [L.  prasius,  fr.  Gr.  jrpao-ios  of  a 
leek-green,  fr.  Gr.  irpdaov  aletk:  cf.  F.  prase.]  (Min.) 
A  variety  of  cryptocrystalline  quartz  of  a  leek-green  color. 

Pra^se-0-  (pra'se-S-).  [Gr.  Trpocrios  leek-green,  green, 
fr.  Trpacov  a  leek.]  A  combining  form  signifying  green; 
as,  praseocobalt,  a  green  variety  of  cobalt. 

II  Pra'se-0-dym'l-um  (-dTm'I-tim),  re.  [NL.,  from  B. 
praseo-  -f-  didymium.']  (Chem.)  A  supposed  element  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  components  of  didymium;  —  so 
called  from  the  green  color  of  its  salts.    Symbol  Pr. 

Pra'se-o-Ute  (pra'se-6-lit),  re.  [Praseo-  -\-  -lite.'X 
(Min.)  A  variety  of  altered  iolite  of  a  green  color  and 
greasy  luster. 

Pras'l-nons  (praz'T-nils),  a,  [L.  prasinus,  Gr.  irpo<rt- 
I'O!,  f  r.  Trpaaov  a  leek.]  Grass-green ;  clear,  lively  green, 
without  any  mixture.  Lindley, 

Pra'SOld  (pra'zoid),  o.  [Gr.  npaaov  leek  -|-  -oirf.] 
(Min.)  Resembling  prase. 

Prate  (prat),  v,  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Peated  ;  p,  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Prating.]  [Akin  to  LG.  &  D.  praten,  Dan.  prate, 
Sw,  &  Icel.  prata.l  To  talk  much  and  to  little  purpose; 
to  be  loquacious ;  to  speak  foolishly ;  to  babble. 

To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honor.  Shak, 

And  make  a  fool  presume  to  2>rate  of  love.     Dryden* 

Prate,  v.  t.  To  utter  foolishly ;  to  speak  without  rea- 
son or  purpose  ;  to  chatter,  or  babble. 

What  nonsense  would  the  fool,  thy  master,  pra^e. 

When  thou,  his  knave,  canst  talk  at  such  a  rate  I    ltryder„ 

Prate,  re.  [Akin  to  LG.  &  D.  praat,  Sw.  prat."]  Talk 
to  little  purpose ;  trifling  talk ;  unmeaning  loquacity. 

Sick  of  fops,  and  poetry,  &nA.prate,  Pope. 

Prate'ful  (-ful),  a.     Talkative.     [i2.]        W,  Taylor. 

Prat'er  (prat'er),  n.    One  who  prates.  Shak, 

Prat'lc  (prat'ik),  re.     See  Pratique. 

Pra'tln-cole  (pra'tin-kol),  re.  (Zool.)  kay  bird  of  the 
Old  World  genus  Glareola,  or 
family  Glareolidae,  allied  to 
the  plovers.  They  have  long, 
pointed  wings  and  a  forked 
tail.  ' 

Prat'lng-ly  (pratlng-iy), 

adv.     With  idle  talk;    with 
loquacity. 

Prat'lque  (prat'ek;  F.  pra'- 
tek'),r!.  [F. ;  cf.  It.  pratica, 
Sp.  practica.      See  Practice.] 


Pratincole  (  Glareola  pratijt- 
cola). 


1.   (Com,)  Primarily, 


Sle,   senate,   c^re,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   afi. ;    eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,   6rb,    fidd ; 
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liberty  of  converse ;  intercourse ;  hence,  a  certificate, 
given  after  compliance  with  quarantine  regulations,  per- 
mitting a  ship  to  land  passengers  and  crew ;  —  a  term  used 
particularly  in  the  south  o£  Europe. 

2.  Practice ;  habits.  [OJj.]  "  One  of  English  educa- 
tion itnd prat igue."  H.  North. 

Prat'tle  (prat't'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Prattled  (-t'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Prattlino  (-tling).]  [Ereq.  of  prate.] 
To  talk  much  and  idly ;  to  prate ;  hence,  to  taUt  lightly 
and  artlessly,  like  a  child ;  to  utter  child's  talk. 

Prat'tle,  v.  t.  To  utter  as  prattle  ;  to  babble  ;  as,  to 
prattle  treason.  Addison. 

Prat'tle,  n.  Trifling  or  childish  tattle  ;  empty  talk ; 
loquacity  on  trivial  subjects ;  prate ;  babble. 

Mere  prattle,  without  practice.  Shak. 

Prat'tle-ment  (-ment),  n.    Prattle.     [iJ.]        Jeffrey. 

Prat'tler  C-tler),  n.     One  who  prattles.  Herbert. 

Prav'1-ty  (prSv'T-ty),  re.  [L.  pravitas,  from  pravus 
crooked,  perverse.]  Deterioration ;  degeneracy ;  cor- 
ruption; especially,  moral  crookedness;  moral  perver- 
sion ;  perverseness ;  depravity ;  as,  the  pravity  of  human 
nature.    "ThepraiJrtj/ of  the  will."  South. 

Prawn  (pran),  n.  [OB.  prane,  of  unknown  origin ; 
cf.  L.joerna  a'sea  mussel.]  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  large  shrimplike  Crustacea  having  slender 
legs  and  long  antennse.  They  mostly  belong  to  the  gen- 
em  Pandalus,  Palsemon,  Palsemonetes,  and  Peneus,  and 
are  much  used  as  food.  The  common  English  prawn  is 
Palsemon  serratus. 


Southern  Prawn  {Peneus  setiferxts). 
'  The  name  is  often  applied  to  any  large  shrimp. 

Prax-ln'O-SCOpe  (prSks-Tu'o-skop),  n.  [Gr.  Trpafit 
action  +  -scope.'\  {Opt.)  An  instrument,  similar  to  the 
phenakistoscope,  for  presenting  to  view,  or  projecting 
upon  a  screen,  images  having  the  natural  motions  of  real 
objects. 

Prax'ls  (praks'Ts),  n,  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TrpSfi?,  fr.  Trpacr- 
creiv  to  do.  See  Practice.]  1.  Use ;  practice  ;  espe- 
cially, exercise  or  discipline  for  a  specific  purpose  or 
object.     "The praxis  and  theory  of  music."  Wood. 

2.  An  example  or  form  of  exercise,  or  a  collection  of 
such  examples,  for  practice. 

Pray  (pra),  «.  &  tJ.    See  Prey.     [06.5.]  Spenser. 

Pray  (pra),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Prated  (prad) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Pratino.]  [OE.  preien,  OF.  preier,  F.  pper, 
L.  precari,  fr.  prex,  precis,  a  prayer,  a  request ;  akin  to 
Skr.  pi-ach  to  ask,  AS.  frignan,fnnan,fricgan,  G.fra- 
gen,  Goth,  fraihnan.  Cf.  Deprecate,  Imprecate,  Pre- 
carious.] To  make  request  witli  earnestness  or  zeal,  as 
for  something  desired ;  to  make  entreaty  or  supplication ; 
to  offer  prayer  to  a  deity  or  divine  being  as  a  religious 
act ;  specifically,  to  address  the  Supreme  Being  with  ad- 
oration, confession,  supplication,  and  thanksgiving. 

And  to  his  goddess  pitously  he  preyde.         Chaucer. 

When  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast 
Bhut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father  whicli  is  in  secret ;  and  thy 
Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  thee  openly. 

Matt.  vi.  6. 

I  pray,  or  (by  ellipsis)  Pray,  I  beg ;  I  request ;  I  entreat 
you ;  —  used  in  asking  a  question,  making  a  request,  in- 
troducing a  petition,  etc. ;  as,  Pray,  allow  me  to  go. 

I  pray',  sir,  why  am  I  beaten  ?  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  entreat ;  supplicate ;  beg ;  implore ;  invoke ; 
beseech ;  petition. 

Pray,  v.  t.  1.  To  address  earnest  request  to  ;  to  sup- 
plicate ;  to  entreat ;  to  implore ;  to  beseech. 

And  as  this  earl  waspreyerf,  so  did  he.       Chaucer. 
We  pray  you  ...  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.    2  Cor.  v.  20. 

2.  To  ask  earnestly  for ;  to  seek  to  obtain  by  supplica- 
tion ;  to  entreat  for. 

I  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience.  Shak. 

3.  To  effect  or  accomplish  by  praying ;  as,  to  pray  a 
Boul  out  of  purgatory.  Milman. 

To  pray  In  aid.  (Law)  (a)  To  call  in  as  a  helper  one 
who  has  an  interest  in  the  cause.  Bacon,  (b)  A  phrase 
often  used  to  signify  claiming  the  benefit  of  an  argument. 
See  under  Aid.  Mozley  &  W. 

Pray'er  (pra'er),  n.     One  who  prays ;  a  supplicant. 

Prayer  (prSr ;  277),  n.  [OB.  preiere,  OF.  preiere,  F. 
priere,  fr.  L.  precarius  obtamed  by  prayer,  fr.  precari 
to  pray.  See  Pray,  v.  1]  1.  The  act  of  praying,  or  of 
asking  a  favor ;  earnest  request  or  entreaty  ;  hence,  a 
petition  or  memorial  addressed  to  a  court  or  a  legislative 
body.     "  Their  meek  preyere. "  Chaucer. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  addressing  supplication  to  a  divinity, 
especially  to  the  true  God;  the  offering  of  adoration, 
confession,  supplication,  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Su- 
preme Being;  as,  public  proj/er;  secret  ^jraj/er. 

As  he  is  famed  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer.     Shak. 

3.  The  form  of  words  used  in  praying ;  a  formula  of 
supplication ;  an  expressed  petition ;  especially,  a  sup- 
plication addressed  to  God  ;  as,  a  written  or  extempora- 
neous ^orayer  ;  to  repeat  one's  prayers. 

He  made  those  two  excellent  prayers  which  were  published 
immediately  alter  his  death.  /i;;.  Felt. 

Prayer  book,  a  book  containing  devotional  prayers.  — 
Prayer  meeting,  a  meeting  or  g.athering  for  prayer  to  God. 

Syn.  —  Petition  ,  orison ;  supplication  ;  entreaty  ;  suit. 

Prayer'ful  (-ful),  a.  Given  to  prayer ;  praying  much 
or  often;  devotional.  "■  The  prayerful  man."  J.  S. 
Blackie.  —  Prayer'lul-ly,  ar^f.  —  Prayer'lul-ness,  n. 


Prayerless  (prSr'lSs;  277),  a  Not  using  prayer; 
habitually  neglecting  prayer  to  God ;  without  prayer. 
"  The  next  time  you  go  prayerless  to  bed."  Baxter. 

—  Prayer'less-ly,  adv.  —  Prayer'less-ness,  re. 
Pray'lng  (pra'ing),  a.  &  n.  from  Pray,  v. 

Praying  insect,  locust,  or  mantis  (Zool.),  a  mantis,  espe- 
cially Jfaniis  reliijiosa.  See  Mantis.  —  Praying  machine, 
or  Praying  wheel,  a  wheel  on  wliich  prayers  are  pasted 
by  Buddliist  priests,  who  tlien  put  the  wlieel  in  rapid 
revolution.  Each  turn  is  supposed  to  have  the  efficacy 
of  an  oral  repetition  of  all  the  prayers  on  the  wheel. 
Sometimes  it  is  moved  by  a  stream. 

Pray'Ing-ly,  adv.     With  suppUcation  to  God. 

Pre-  (pre-).  [L.  prae,  adv.  &  prep.,  before,  akin  to 
pro,  and  to  E.  for,  prep.  :  cf .  F.  pre-.  See  Pro-,  and  cf. 
Prior.]  A  prefix  denoting  priority  (of  time,  place,  or 
rank) ;  as, ^)ecede,  to  go  before ;  precursor,  a  forerun- 
ner ;  pre&x,  to  fix  or  place  before  ;  joreeminent,  eminent 
before  or  above  others.  Pre-  is  sometimes  used  inten- 
sively, as  in  prepotent,  very  potent.  [Written  also  prse-.l 

Pre-ac'CU-Ba'tion  (pre-Sk'kii-za'shiin),  re.  Previous 
accusation. 

Preace  (pres  or  prSs),  V.  &  re.    Press.  [06s.]  Spenser. 

Preach  (prech),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Preached 
(preoht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Preaching.]  [OE.  prechen, 
OF.  preechier,  prechier,  F.  precher,  fr.  L.  praedicare  to 
cry  in  public,  to  proclaim  \prae  before  +  dicare  to  make 
known,  dicere  to  say  ;  or  perliaps  from  (assumed)  LL. 
praedictiare.  See  Diction,  and  cf.  Predicate,  Predict.] 

1.  To  proclaim  or  publish  tidings  ;  specifically,  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel ;  to  discourse  publicly  on  a  religious  sub- 
ject, or  from  a  text  of  Scripture ;  to  deliver  a  sermon. 

How  shall  th^y  preach,  except  they  be  sent  ?    Bom.  x.  15. 
From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach.    Matt.  iv.  17. 

2.  To  give  serious  advice  on  morals  or  religion  j  to  dis- 
course in  the  manner  of  a  preacher. 

Preach,  v.  t.  1,  To  proclaim  by  public  discourse ;  to 
utter  in  a  sermon  or  a  formal  religious  harangue. 

That  Cristes  gospel  truly  wolde  preche.       Chaucer. 

The  Lord  hath  anointed  m3  toj^reach  good  tidings  unto  the 
meek.  Isa.  Ixi.  1. 

2.  To  inculcate  in  public  discourse ;  to  urge  with 
earnestness  by  public  teaching.  "  I  have  preached  right- 
eousness in  the  great  congregation."  Ps.  xl.  9. 

3.  To  deliver  or  pronounce ;  as,  to  preach  a  sermon. 

4.  To  teach  or  instruct  by  preaching ;  to  inform  by 
preaching.     [i2.]     "■  As  ye  3,Te  preached.'"  Southey. 

6.  To  advise  or  recommend  earnestly. 

My  m^^tCT preaches  patience  to  him.  Shak. 

To  preach  down,  to  oppress,  repress,  or  humiliate  by 
preaching.  Tennyson.  —  To  preach  up,  to  exalt  by  preach- 
ing ;  to  preach  in  support  of  ;  as,  to  preach  up  equality. 

Preach,  n.  [Cf.  F.  preche,  fr.  precher.  See  Preach, 
f.]     A  religious  discourse.     [06i.]  Hooker. 

Preach'er  (-er),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  preeschierre,  prescheur, 
F.  precheur,  L.  praedicator.'\  1.  One  who  preaches  j 
one  who  discourses  publicly  on  religious  subjects. 

How  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  f    Bom.  x.  14. 

2.  One  who  inculcates  anything  with  earnestness. 

No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  Time.  Swift. 

Preacher  bird  (ZooL),  a  toucan. 

Preach'er-Ship,  n.  The  office  of  a  preacher.  "  The 
preachership  of  the  Rolls."  Macaulay. 

Preaoh'1-fy  (-i-fi),  v.  i.  [Preach  -f  -/;/.]  To  dis- 
course in  the  manner  of  a  preacher.   [Colloq.2  Thackeray. 

Preach'ing,  n.  The  act  of  delivering  a  religious  dis- 
course ;  the  art  of  sermonizing ;  also,  a  sermon  ;  a  public 
religious  discourse ;  serious,  earnest  advice.  Milner. 

Preaching  cross,  a  cross,  sometimes  surmounting  a  pul- 
pit, erected  out  of  doors  to  designate  a  preaching  place. 

—  Preaching  friara.    See  Dominican. 

Preach'man  (-man),  n.;  pi.  Preachmen  (-men).  A 
preacher  ;  —  so  called  in  contempt.     [06i.]         Howell. 

Preach'ment  (-ment),  re.  A  religious  harangue ;  a 
sermon  ;  —  used  derogatively.  Shak. 

Pre'ac-qualnt'  (pre'ak-kwanf),  v.  i.  To  acquaint 
previously  or  beforehand.  Fielding. 

Pre'ac-ciuaint'ance  (-ans),  n.  Previous  acquaintance 
or  knowledge.  Harris. 

Pre-act' (pre-Skf),  t;.  t.  To  act  beforehand;  toper- 
form  previously.  Fuller. 

Pre-ac'tlon  (pre-Sk'shiin),  n.    Previous  action. 

Pre'a-dam'ic  (pre'a-dam'Ik),  a.     Prior  to  Adam. 

Pre-ad'am-lte  (pre-5d'am-it),  re.    [Cf .  F.  preadamite.2 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  earth  before  Adam. 

2.  One  who  holds  that  men  existed  before  Adam. 
Pre-ad'am-ite,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  period,  or 

to  a  people,  before  Adam. 

Pre-ad'am-lt'ic  (-Tt'Tk),  a.  Existing  or  occurring  be- 
fore Adam ;  preadamic ;  as,  preadamitic  periods. 

Pre'ad-Just'meilt  (pre'ad-jiist'ment),  n.  Previous 
adjustment. 

Pre'ad-mln'ls-tra'tlon  (-min'Ts-tra'shiSn),  n.  Previ- 
ous administration.  Bp.  Pearson. 

Pre'ad-mon'ish,  v.  t.     To  admonish  previously. 

Pre-ad'mo-ni'tion  (pre-ad'mo-nTsh'tin),  re.  Previous 
warning  or  admonition  ;  forewarning. 

Pre-ad'ver-tlse'  (pre-iJd'ver-tlz'  or  -Sd'ver-tTz'),  v.  t. 
To  advertise  beforehand  ;  to  preannounee  publicly. 

Pre'am'ble  (pre'Sm'b'l),  n.  [LL.  praeambuUim,  from 
L.  praeambulus  walking  before,  fr.  praeambulare  to  walk 
before;  prae  before  -{-  anibulare  to  walk:  cf.  F.  pre- 
ambule.  See  Amble.]  An  introductory  portion  ;  an  in- 
troduction or  preface,  as  to  a  book,  document,  etc. ;  spe- 
cifically, the  introductory  part  of  a  statute,  which  states 
the  reasons  and  intent  of  the  law. 

Pre'am'ble,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  make  a  preamble  to  ;  to 
preface  ;  to  serve  as  a  preamble.    [/?.]    Feltham..   Mitton. 

Pre-am'bu-la-ry  (pre-itm'bu-lS-ry),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  pre- 
ambulaire.]  Of  or  pert.aining  to  a  preamble  ;  introduc- 
tory ;  contained  or  provided  for  in  a  preamble.  "A  pre- 
ambidary  tax."     [7i.]  Burke. 


Pre-am'bU-late  (pre-Sm'bu-lat),  v.  i.  [L.  praeamhri- 
lare.     See  Preamble.]     To  walk  before,     [ii'.]    Jordan. 

Pre-am'bu-la'tlon  (-la'shiiu),  re.  1.  A  walking  or  go- 
ing before ;  precedence.     [i2.] 

2.  A  preamble.     [06*.]      •  Chaucer. 

Pre-am1)U-la-tO-ry  (pre-Smnsii-la-to-rS?),  a.  Preced- 
ing ;  going  before ;  introductory,     [ij.] 

Simon  Magus  ho-d.  preamhulaiory  impieties.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Pre-am'bu-lous  (-lus),  a.  [See  Preamble,  re.]  See 
Preambulatory.     [ij.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pie'an-nounce'  (pre'an-nouns'),  V.  t.  To  announce 
beforehand.  Coleridge, 

Pre-an'te-pe-nul'tl-mate  (pre-Sn'te-pe-nul'tl-mat),  a. 
Being  or  indicating  the  fourth  syllable  from  the  end  of  a 
word,  or  that  before  the  antepenult. 

Pre'a-or'tlc  (pre'a-Sr'tlk),  a.  (Anat.)  In  front,  or  on 
the  ventral  side,  of  the  aorta. 

Pre'ap-point'  (-Sp-poinf),  v.  t.  To  appoint  previ- 
ously, or  beforehand.  Carlyle. 

Pre'ap-point'ment  (-ment),  n.  Previous  appointment. 

Pre-ap'pre-hen'sion  (pre-5p'pre-hen'shBn),  re.  An 
apprehension  or  opinion  formed  before  examination  or 
knowledge.     [JJ.]  ■  Sn-  T.  Browne. 

Pre-arm'  (-arm'),  v.  t.    To  forearm,     [i?.] 

Pre'ar-range'  (pre'Sr-ranj'),  v.  t.  To  arrange  before- 
hand. 

Prease  (pres  or  prSs),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  press  ;  to  crowd. 
[06*.].— m.     A  press;  a  crowd.     [06«.]  Spenser. 

Pre'as-sur'ance  (pre'a-Bhur'ans),  re.  Previous  assur- 
ance. "  Coleridge. 

Pre'a-tax'ic  (-a-t5ks'Tk),  a.  (Med.)  Occurring  before 
the  symptom  ataxia  has  developed ;  —  applied  to  the 
early  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia. 

Pre-au'di-ence  (pre-a'dT-ens),  re.  {Eng. Law)  Preced- 
ence of  rank  at  the  bar  among  lawyers.  Blackstone. 

Pre-as'i-al  (pre-5ks'i-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  in  front 
of  any  transverse  axis  in  the  body  of  an  animal ;  ante- 
rior; cephalic;  esp.,  in  front,  or  on  the  anterior,  or  ce- 
phalic (that  is,  radial  or  tibial)  side  of  the  axis  of  a  limb. 

Preb'end  (prSb'Snd),  re.  [P.  prebende  (cf.  It.  &  Sp. 
prebenda),  from  L.  praebenda,  from  L.  praebere  to  hold 
forth,  afford,  allow,  coutr.  fr.  praehibere  ;  prae  before 
+  habere  to  have,  hold.   See  Habit,  and  cf.  Provender.] 

1.  A  payment  or  stipend ;  esp.,  the  stipend  or  main- 
tenance granted  to  a  prebendary  out  of  the  estate  of  a 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected.    See  Note  under  Benefice. 

2.  A  prebendary.     [Obs.']  Bacon. 
Dignitary  prebend,  one  having  jurisdiction  annexed  to 

it.  —  Simple  prebend,  one  without  jurisdiction. 

Pre-ben'dal  (pre-bgu'dal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
prebend ;  holding  a  prebend ;  as,  a  prebendal  priest  or 
stall.  Chesterfield. 

Preb'en-da-ry  (prSb'gn-da-ry),  n.  [LL.  praebendari- 
us:  ci.F. prebendaire.  See  Prebend.]  1.  A  clergyman 
attached  to  a  collegiate  or  cathedral  church  who  enjoys  a 
prebend  in  consideration  of  his  officiating  at  stated  times 
in  the  church.    See  Note  under  Beneeice,  n. ,  3.     Hook. 

2.  A  prebendaryship.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

Preb'en-da-ry-Ship,  re.     The  office  of  a  prebendary. 

Preb'en-date  (-dat),  v.  t.  [LL.  praebendatus,  p.  p.  of 
praebendari.^  To  invest  with  the  office  of  prebendary; 
to  present  to  a  prebend.     [06s.]  Grafton. 

Preb'end-shlp  (preb'Snd-shlp),  re.  A  prebendaryship. 
[06s.]  Foxe. 

Pre-bron'chi-al  (pre-bron'kT-oI),  a.  (Ariat.)  Situated 
in  front  of  the  bronchus  ;  —  applied  especially  to  an  air 
sac  on  either  side  of  the  esophagus  of  birds. 

Pre-cal'OU-late  (-kSl'kii-lat),  v.  t.  To  calculate  or  de- 
termine beforehand  ;  to  prearrange.  Masson. 

Pre'cant  (pre'kant),  re.  [L.  precans,  -aniis,  p.  pr.  of 
precari  to  pray.]     One  who  prays,     [i?.]  Coleridge. 

Pre-Ca'ri-OUS  (pre-ka'rl-us),  a.  [L.  precarius  ob- 
tained by  begging  or  prayer,  depending  on  reqiiest  or  on 
the  will  of  another,  fr.  precari  to  pray,  beg.     See  Pray.] 

1.  Dependmg  on  the  wUl  or  pleasure  of  another ;  held 
by  courtesy  ;  liable  to  be  changed  or  lost  at  the  pleasure 
of  another  ;  as,  precarious  privileges.  Addison. 

2.  Held  by  a  doubtful  tenure  ;  depending  on  unknown 
causes  or  events ;  exposed  to  constant  risk ;  not  to  be 
depended  on  for  certainty  or  stability ;  uncertain  ;  as,  a 
precarious  state  of  health  ;  precarious  fortunes.  "  In- 
tervals of  partial  ani precarious  liberty."       Macanlay. 

Syn. —  Uncertain ;  unsettled  ;  unsteady ;  doubtful ;  du- 
bious; equivocal.  —  Precarious,  Uncertain.  Precarious 
is  stronger  than  uncertain.  Derived  originally  from  the 
Latin  jyrecari,  it  first  signified  "  granted  to  entreaty," 
and,  hence,  "  wholly  dependent  on  the  will  of  another." 
Tlius  it  came  to  express  the  highest  species  of  uncertain- 
ty, and  is  applied  to  such  things  as  depend  wholly  on 
future  casualties. 

— Pre-ca'rl-ous-ly,  nrfr.  —  Pre-ca'ri-ons-ness,  n. 

Pre-ca'tion  (-shQn),  n.  [L.  precatio.'}  The  act  of 
praying  ;  supplication  ;  entreaty.  Cotton. 

I'rec'a-tive  (prek'a-ttv),  j  a.     [L.  precalivus,  precalo- 

Prec'a-tO-ry  (-to-ry),  )  rius,  fr.  precari  to  pray. 
See  Precarious.]    Suppliant ;  beseeching.  Bp.  Hopkins, 

Precatory  words  (Law),  words  of  recommendation,  re- 
quest, entreaty,  wish,  or  expectation,  employed  in  wills, 
as  distinguished  from  express  directions;  — in  some  cases 
creating  a  trust.  Jarman. 

Pre-cau'tlon  (pre-ka'shiin),  n.  [F.  prfcaution,  L. 
praecautio,  fr.  praecavcre,  praecautmn ,  to  guard  against 
beforehand  ;  prae  before  -j-  carere  to  be  on  one's  guard. 
See  Pre-,  and  Caution.]  1.  Previous  caution  or  care; 
caution  previously  employed  to  prevent  mischief  or  se- 
cure good  ;  as,  his  life  was  saved  hy  precaution. 

Tlioy  (ancient  philosophers]  treasured  up  their  .^nppoBcd  dis- 
coveries with  miserable /^recnnfi'ojj.  ,A  Ji.  ycwuian. 

2.  A  measure  taken  beforehand  to  ward  olf  evil  or 
secure  good  or  success ;  a  precautionary  act ;  as,  to  tak« 
precautions  against  accident. 

Pre-cau'tlon,  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  pricautionner.l  1.  To 
warn  or  caution  beforelinnd.  Locku 
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2.  To  take  precaution  against.     [-R.]  Dryden. 

Pre-cau'tion-al  (pre-ka'shun-al),  a.  Precautionary. 
Pre-cau'tion-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  pre- 
caution, or  precautions  ;  as,  precauiionary  signals. 
Pre-caU'tiOUS  (-shus),  a.   Taking  or  using  precaution ; 

precautionary.  —  Pre-oau'Uous-ly,  adv.  —  Pre-cau'- 
tlous-ness,  n. 

Pre'ce-da'ne-OUS  (pre'se-da'ne-iis),  a.  Preceding; 
antecedent;  previous.     \_Obs.']  Hammond. 

Pre-cede'  (pre-sed'),  *'•  '•  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Preceded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Peeceding.]  [L.  praecedere,  praeces- 
sum  ;  prae  before  +  cedere  to  go,  to  be  in  motion :  cf. 
F.  prkceder.  See  Pre-,  and  Cede.]  1.  To  go  before  in 
order  of  time  ;  to  occur  first  witli  relation  to  anything. 
"  Harm  precedes  not  sin. "  Milton. 

2.  To  go  before  in  place,  rank,  or  importance. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  preceded ;  to  preface ;  to  introduce ; — 
used  with  by  or  with  before  the  instromental  object.    [J2.] 

It  is  usual  to  precede  hostilities  by  a  pubhc  declaration.    Kent. 

Pre-ced'ence  (-ens),      1  n.    [Cf.  f.  precedence.    See 

Pre-ced'en-cy  (-en-sy),  |  PeecedB.]  1.  The  act  or 
state  of  preceding  or  going  before  in  order  of  time ;  pri- 
ority ;  as,  one  event  has  precedence  of  another. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  going  or  being  before  in  rank  or 
dignity,  or  the  place  of  honor  ;  right  to  a  more  honorable 
place ;  superior  rank ;  as,  barons  have  precedence  of 
commoners. 

Which  of  them  [the  different  desires!  has  the  precedency  in 
determining  the  will  to  the  next  action  ?  Locke. 

Syn.  —  Antecedence  ;  priority ;  preeminence  ;  prefer- 
ence ;  superiority. 

Pre-ced'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  praecedens,  -eniis,  p.  pr. 
ot praecedere:  ct.'E. precedent.  See  Peecede.]  Going 
before ;  anterior ;  preceding ;  antecedent ;  as,  precedent 
services.    Shak.     "  A  precedent  iniuiy."  Bacon. 

Condition  precedent  (Law),  a  condition  which  must  pre- 
cede the  vesting  of  an  estat;e,  or  the  accruing  of  a  right. 

Prec'e-dent  (prSs'e-dent),  n.     1.  Something  done  or 
said  that  may  serve  as  an  example  to  authorize  a  subse- 
quent act  of  the  same  kind ;  an  authoritative  example. 
Examples  for  cases  can  but  direct  as  precedents  only.    Hooker. 

2.  A  preceding  circumstance  or  condition ;  an  anteced- 
ent ;  hence,  a  prognostic ;  a  token  ;  a  sign.     [OJi.] 

3.  A  rough  draught  of  a  writing  which  precedes  a 
finished  copy.     [Ois.]  Shak. 

4.  (Law)  A  judicial  decision  which  serves  as  a  rule 
for  future  determinations  in  similar  or  analogous  cases ; 
an  authority  to  be  followed  in  courts  of  justice  ;  forms 
of  proceeding  to  be  foUowed  in  similar  cases.     Wha7-ton. 

Syn.  —  Example ;  antecedent.  —Precedent,  Example. 
An  example  is  a  similar  case  which  may  serve  as  a  rule  or 
guide,  but  has  no  authority  out  of  itself.  A  precedent  is 
something  which  comes  down  to  us  from  the  past  with 
the  sanction  of  usage  and  of  common  consent.  We  quote 
examples  in  literature,  and  precedents  in  law. 

Prec'e-dent-ed,  a.  Having  a  precedent ;  authorized 
or  sanctioned  by  an  example  of  a  like  kind.  Walpole. 

Preo'e-den'tlal  (pr§s'e-den'shal),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
a  precedent ;  having  force  as  an  example  for  imitation  ; 
as,  precedential  transactions. 

All  their  actions  in  that  time  are  not  precedential  to  warrant 
posterity.  Fuller. 

Pre-ced'ent-ly  (pr4-sed'ent-l^),  adv.  Beforehand  ; 
antecedently. 

Pre-ced'ing,  a.  1.  Going  before ;  —  opposed  to  fol- 
lowing. 

2.  {Aslron.)  In  the  direction  toward  which  stars  ap- 
pear to  move.     See  Following,  2. 

Pre-cel'  (pre-sSl'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  Peeoellbnce.]  To 
surpass  ;  to  excel ;  to  exceed.     [06s.]  Howell. 

Pre-GOl'lence  (-lens),       1  n.     [L.  praecellentia,  from 

Pre-cel'len-cy  (-len-sy),  )  praecellens,  p.  pr.  oiprae- 
cellere  to  excel,  surpass :  cf.  OF.  precellence.'}  Excel- 
lence ;  superiority.     [Ois.]  Sheldon. 

Pre-cel'lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  praecellens,  p.  pr.]  Ex- 
cellent ;  surpassing.     [06s.]  Holland. 

Pre-cen'tor  (-sSn'ter),  n.  [L.  praecentor,  fr.  prae- 
cinere  to  sing  before ;  prae  before  -(-  canere  to  sing. 
See  Chant.]  A  leader  of  a  choir;  a  directing  singer. 
Specifically ;  (a)  The  leader  of  the  choir  in  a  cathedral ; 
—  called  also  the  chanter  or  master  of  the  choir.  Hook. 
(6)  The  leader  of  the  congregational  singing  in  Scottish 
and  other  churches. 
,  Pre-cen'tor-shlp,  re.    The  office  of  a  precentor. 

Pre'cept  (pre'sSpt),  n.  [L.  praeceptum,  from  prae- 
cipere  to  take  beforehand,  to  instruct,  teach ;  prae  before 
-f-  capere  to  take :  cf.  F.  precepte.  See  Pee-,  and  Ca- 
pacious.] 1.  Any  commandment,  instruction,  or  order 
Intended  as  an  authoritative  rule  of  action ;  esp.,  a  com- 
mand respecting  moral  conduct ;  an  injunction ;  a  rule. 
For  precept  must  be  upon  precept.  Isa.  xxviii.  10. 
No  arts  are  without  tlcieir  precepts.  Dryden. 

2  (Laiv)  A  command  in  writing ;  a  species  of  writ  or 
process.  Burrill. 

Syn.— Commandment ;  Injunction;  mandate;  law; 
rule ;  direction ;  principle  ;  maxim.    See  Doctrine. 

Pre'cept,  v.  t.    To  teach  by  precepts.    [06s.]    Bacon. 

Pre-oep'tial  (pre-s5p'shal),  a.    Preceptive.     \_Obs.'\ 
[Passion]  would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage.    Shak. 

Pre-cep'tion  (rshQn),  n.  [L.  praeceptio.']  A  precept. 
[i?.]  .  _  Bp.  Hall. 

Pre-cep'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [L.  praeceptivus.']  Containing 
or  giving  precepts ;  of  the  nature  of  precepts ;  didac- 
tic ;  as,  the  preceptive  parts  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  lesson  given  us  here  is  preceptive  to  us.    L^ Estrange. 

Pre-cep'tor  (-ter^,  «.  [L.  praeceptor,  fr.  praecipere 
to  teach  :  cf.  P.  precepteur.  See  Peecept.]  1.  One  who 
gives  commands,  or  makes  rules  ;  specifically,  the  master 
or  principal  of  a  school ;  a  teacher  ;  an  instructor. 

2.  The  head  of  a  preceptory  among  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars. Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pre'COp-tO'rl-al  (pre'sSp-to'rl-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  preceptor. 


Pre-cep'tO-ry  (pre-sSp'to-ri^  ;  277),  a.  Preceptive.  "A 

\av/ preceptory."  Anderson  (1573). 

Pre-cep'to-ry,  n.;  pi.  Pbeceptoeies  (-riz).  [LL. 
praeceptoria  an  estate  assigned  to  a  preceptor,  from  L. 
praeceptor  a  commander,  ruler,  teacher,  in  LL.,  procu- 
rator, administrator  among  the  Knights  Templars.  See 
Peeceptok.]  a  religious  house  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
subordinate  to  the  temple  or  principal  house  of  the  or- 
der in  London.     See  Commandery,  re.,  2. 

Pre-cep'tress  (-trSs),  n.  A  woman  who  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  school ;  a  female  teacher. 

Pre-ces'sion  (pre-sesh'un),  re.  [L.  praecedere,  prae- 
cessum,  to  go  before :  cf.  F.  precession.  See  Precede.] 
The  act  of  going  before,  or  forward. 

Lnnisolar  precession.  (Astron.)  See  under  Lhnisolae. 
—  Planetary  precession,  that  part  of  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  which  depends  on  the  action  of  the  planets 
alone.  —  Precession  of  the  equinoxes  (Astron.),  the  slow 
backward  motion  of  tlie  equinoctial  points  along  the  eclip- 
tic, at  the  rate  of  50.1"  annually,  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  upon  the  protuberant  matter 
about  the  earth's  equator,  in  coimection  with  its  diurnal 
rotation  ;  —  so  called  because  either  equinox,  owing  to  its 
westerly  motion,  comes  to  the  meridian  sooner  each  day 
than  the  point  it  would  have  occupied  vrithout  the  mo- 
tion of  precession,  and  thus  precedes  that  point  continu- 
ally with  reference  to  the  time  of  transit  and  motion. 

Pre-ces'sion-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  preces- 
sion ;  as,  the  precessional  movement  of  the  equinoxes. 

Pre-ces'sor  (pre-sSs'ser),  re.  [h.  praecessor.'}  A  pred- 
ecessor.    lObs.2  Fuller. 

Pre'clnct  (pre'slnkt ;  277),  n.  [LL.  praecinctum,  f  r. 
L.  praecingere,  praecinctum,  to  gird  about,  to  encom- 
pass; prae  before  +  cingere  to  gird,  surround.  See 
Pee-,  and  Cinctcee.]  1.  The  limit  or  exterior  line  en- 
compassing a  place  ;  a  boundary  ;  a  confine ;  limit  of  ju- 
risdiction or  authority ;  —  often  in  the  plural ;  as,  the 
^recfrec^s  of  a  state.     "  The  ^rccirec^s  of  light. "   Milton. 

2.  A  district  within  certain  boundaries ;  a  minor  ter- 
ritorial or  jurisdictional  division  ;  as,  an  election  pre- 
cinct ;  a  school  precinct. 

3.  A  parish  or  prescribed  territory  attached  to  a 
church,  and  taxed  for  its  support.     lU.  iS.] 

The  parish,  or  precinct,  shall  proceed  to  a  new  choice. 

Laws  of  Massachusetts. 
Pre'Cl-OS'1-ty  (prSsh'T-8s'T-ty  or  pre'shT-),  re.  Pre- 
ciousness ;  something  precious.  [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Pre'ciOUS  (presh'Qs),  a.  [OF.  precious,  precius,  pre- 
cios,  F.  precieux,  L.  pretiosus,  fr.  preiium  price,  worth, 
value.  See  Price.]  1.  Of  great  price  ;  costly ;  as,  a  pre- 
cious stone.     "  The ^reciOMS  bane."  Milton. 

2.  Of  great  value  or  worth ;  very  valuable  j  highly 
esteemed ;  dear  ;  beloved ;  as,  precious  recollections. 

She  is  more  j^recious  than  rubies.       Prov.  iii.  15. 
Many  things  which  are  most  precious  are  neglected  only  be- 
cause the  value  of  them  lieth  hid.  Hooker. 
Also  used  ironically  ;  as,  a  precious  rascal. 

3.  Particular;  fastidious;  overnice.     [06s.] 

Lest  that  precioiw  folk  be  with  me  wroth.     Chaucer. 

Precious  metals,  the  uncommon  and  highly  valuable  met- 
als, esp.  gold  and  silver.  —  Precions  stones,  gems ;  jewels. 

Pre'ciOUS-iy,  adv.  In  a  precious  manner ;  expensive- 
ly ;  extremely ;  dearly.     Also  used  ironically. 

Fre'clous-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
precious ;  costliness  ;  dearness. 

Prec'i-pe  (pres'i-pe  or  pre'si-pe),  re.  (Law)  See  EEiE- 
cipe,  and  Precept. 

Prec'1-pice  (presl-pls),  re.  [F.  precipice,  L.  praeci- 
pitium,  f r.  praeceps,  -cipitis,  headlong ;  prae  before  + 
caput,  capitis,  the  head.  See  Pee-,  and  Chief.]  1.  A 
sudden  or  headlong  fall.     [06s.]  Fuller. 

2.  A  headlong  steep  ;  a  very  steep,  perpendicular,  or 
overhanging  place ;  an  abrupt  declivity ;  a  cliff. 

Where  wealth  hke  fruit  on  precipices  grew.     Dryden. 

Pre-clp'1-ent  (pre-sTpT-ent),  a.  [L.  praecipiens,  p. 
pr.     See  Precept.]     Commanding;  directing. 

Pre-cip'i-ta-bil'1-ty  (-ta-bTl'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  precipitable. 

Pre-cip'i-ta-ble  (pre-sTp'T-t4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
precipitated,  or  cast  to  the  bottom,  as  a  substance  in  so- 
lution.    See  Precipitate,  re.  (Chem.). 

Pre-clp'i-tance  (-tans),      )  re.    [From  Peecipitakt.] 

Pre-clp'i-tan-cy  (-tan-sy),  )  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  precipitant,  or  precipitate ;  headlong  hurry ;  ex- 
cessive or  rash  haste  in  resolving,  forming  an  opinion,  or 
executing  a  purpose ;  precipitation  ;  as,  the  precipitancy 
of  youth.     "  Pj-ecipttarece  of  judgment. "  /.  Watts. 

Pre-Cip'i-tant  (-tant),  a.  [L.  praecipitans,  -antis,  p. 
pr.  of  praecipitare :  cf .  P.  precipitant.    See  PREOiprrATE.] 

1.  Falling  or  rushing  headlong ;  rushing  swiftly,  vio- 
lently, or  recklessly ;  moving  precipitately. 

They  leave  their  little  lives 
Above  the  clouds,  precipitant  to  earth.  X  Philips. 

Should  he  return,  that  troop  so  blithe  and  bold, 
Precipitant  in  fear  would  wing  their  flight.  Pope. 

2.  Unexpectedly  or  foolishly  brought  on  or  hastened ; 
rashly  hurried ;  hasty  ;  sudden ;  reckless.  Jer.  Taylor. 
"  Precipitant  rebellion."    Eikon  Basilike. 

Pre-cip'i-tant,  re.  (Chem.)  Any  force  or  reagent 
which  causes  the  formation  of  a  precipitate. 

Pre-clp'i-tant-ly,  adv.  With  rash  or  foolish  haste  ;  in 
a  headlong  maimer.  Milton. 

Pre-cip'i-tant-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
precipitant ;  precipitation. 

Pre-cip'i-tate  (-tat),  a.  [L.  praecipitatus,  p.  p.  of 
praecipitare  to  precipitate,  fr.  praeceps  headlong.  See 
Precipice.]  1.  Overhasty;  rash;  as,  the  king  was  too 
precipitate  in  declaring  war.  Clarendon. 

2.  Lacking  due  deliberation  or  care  ;  hurried ;  said  or 
done  before  the  time  ;  as,  a  precipitate  measure.  "  The 
rapidity  of  our  too  precipitate  course."  Landor. 

3.  Palling,  flowing,  or  rushing,  with  steep  descent ; 
headlong. 

Precipitate  the  furious  torrent  flows.  Prio: 
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4.  Ending  quickly  In  death ;  brief  and  fatal ;  as,  a 
precipitate  case  of  disease.     [06s.]  Arbuthnot. 

Pre-cip'i-tate  (pre-slp'l-tat),  re.  [NL.  praecipitatum  : 
cf.  F.  precipite.'i  (Chem.)  An  insoluble  substance  sep- 
arated from  a  solution  in  a  concrete  state  by  the  action 
of  some  reagent  added  to  the  solution,  or  of  some  force, 
such  as  heat  or  cold.  The  precipitate  may  fall  to  the 
bottom  (whence  the  name),  may  be  diffused  through  the 
solution,  or  may  float  at  or  near  the  surface. 

Bed  precipitate  (Old  Chem.),  mercuric  oxide  (HgO)  a 
heavy  red  crystalline  powder  obtained  by  heating  mercu- 
ric nitrate,  or  by  heatmg  mercury  in  the  air.  Prepared 
in  the  latter  manner,  it  was  the  precipitate  per  se  of  the 
alchemists.  —  White  precipitate.  (Uld  Chem.)  (a)  A  heavy 
white  amorphous  powder  (NHo.HgCl)  obtained  by  add- 
ing ammonia  to  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  or  cor- 
rosive subhmate  ;  —  formerly  called  also  infusible  while 
precipitate,  and  now  amido-mercuric  chloride,  (b)  A 
white  crystalline  substance  obtained  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  to  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac 
(ammonium  chloride) ;  —  formerly  called  also  fusible 
white  precipitate. 

Pre-cip'i-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pbecipitatbd 
(-ta'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Precipitatino.]  1.  To  throw 
headlong ;  to  cast  down  from  a  precipice  or  height. 

She  and  her  horse  had  been  precipitated  to  the  pebbjed  region 
of  the  river.  W.  Irving. 

2.  To  urge  or  press  on  with  eager  haste  or  violence ; 
to  cause  to  happen,  or  come  to  a  crisis,  suddenly  or  too 
soon  ;  as,  to  precipitate  a  journey,  or  a  conflict. 

Back  to  his  sight  precipitates  her  steps.  Glover. 

If  they  be  daring,  it  may  precipitate  their  designs,  and  prove 

dangerous.  Bacon. 

3.  (Chem.)  To  separate  from  a  solution,  or  other  me- 
dium, in  the  form  of  a  precipitate;  as,  water precipilatei 
camphor  when  in  solution  with  alcohol. 

The  light  vapor  of  the  preceding  evening  had  heenprecipi- 

tated  by  the  cold.  W.  Irving. 

Pre-Clp'1-tate,  v.  i.    1.  To  dash  or  fall  headlong,    [ij.] 

So  many  fathom  down  precipitating.  Skak. 

2.  To  hasten  without  preparation,     [i?.] 

3.  (Chem.)  To  separate  from  a  solution  as  a  precipi- 
tate.   See  Precipitate,  n. 

Pre-cip'i-tate-ly  (-tSt-lj^),  adv.    In  a  precipitate  man- 
ner ;  headlong ;  hastily ;  rashly.  Swift. 
Pre-cip'1-ta'tion  (-ta'shun),  re.    [L.  praecipitatio :  cf. 
F.  precipitation.']     1.   The  act  of  precipitating,  or  the 
state  of  being  precipitated,  or  thrown  headlong. 
In  peril  oi  precijntation 
From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian.  Shak, 

2.  A  falling,  flowing,  or  rushing  downward  with  vio- 
lence and  rapidity. 

The  hurry,  precipitation,  and  rapid  motion  of  the  water,  re- 
turnirjg  .  ,  .  towards  the  sea.  Woodward. 

3.  Great  hurry  ;  rash,  tumultuous  haste ;  Impetuosity. 
"  The  precipitation  of  inexperience."  Rambler. 

4.  (Chem.)  The  act  or  process  of  precipitating  from  a 
solution. 

Pre-cip'I-ta'tor  (-ta'ter),  re.  [L.  praecipiiaior  an  over- 
thrower.]  One  who  precipitates,  or  urges  on  with  ve- 
hemence or  rashness.  Hammond. 

Prec'i-pi'tiOUS  (prSs'i-pTsh'us),  a.  Precipitous.  [06s.] 

—  Prec'i-pi'tlous-ly,  acZt).    [06s.]  Br.  H.  More. 
Pre-cip'i-tOUS  (pre-sip'T-ttia),  a.     [L.  praeceps,  -cipi- 
tis: cf.  OF.  p7-ecipiteux.    See  Precipice.]    1.  Steep,  like 
a  precipice ;  as,  a,  precipitous  cliff  or  mountain. 

2.  Headlong ;  as,  a  precipitous  fall. 

3-  Hasty  ;  rash ;  quick ;  sudden ;  precipitate ;  as,  pre- 
cipitous attempts.     Sir   T,   Browne.     "  Marian's  low, 
precipitous  '  Hush  ! '  "    Mrs.  Broioning. 
— Pre-clp'i-tous-ly,  atit;.  —  Pre-cip'1-tous-ness,  n, 

II  Pr^'cis'  (pra'se'),  re.  [P.  See  Precise.]  A  concise 
or  abridged  statement  or  view ;  an  abstract ;  a  summary. 

Pre-cise'  (pre-sTs'),  a.  [L.  praecisus  cut  off,  brief, 
concise,  p.  p.  of  praecidere  to  cut  off  in  front,  to  cut  off ; 
prae  before  -f-  caedere  to  cut :  cf .  F.  precis.  Cf .  Con- 
cise.] 1.  Having  determinate  limitations  ;  exactly  or 
sharply  defined  or  stated  ;  definite ;  exact ;  nice  ;  not 
vague  or  equivocal ;  as,  precise  rules  of  morality. 

The  law  in  this  point  is  not  precise.  Brcon. 

For  the  hour  Tjrecise 
Exacts  our  parting  hence.  Milton. 

2.  Strictly  adhering  or  conforming  to  rule  ;  very  nice 

or  exact ;  punctilious  in  conduct  or  ceremony ;  formal ; 

ceremonious.  Addison, 

He  was  ever  i^recise  in  promise-keeping.  Shak. 

Syn.— Accurate  ;  exact;  definite;  correct ;  scrupulous; 
punctilious ;  particular ;  nice ;  formal.    See  Accurate. 

—  Pre-cise'ly,  adv.  —  Pre-cise'ness,  re. 
Pre-ci'slan  (pre-sTzh'an),  n.    1.  One  who  limits,  or 

restrains.     [06s.] 

2.  An  overprecise  person ;  one  rigidly  or  ceremoni- 
ously exact  in  the  observance  of  rules  ;  a  formalist ;  — 
formerly  applied  to  the  English  Puritans. 

The  most  dissolute  cavaliers  stood  aghast  at  the  dissoluteneas 
of  the  emancipated  i^rccfsfan.  Macaulay. 

Pre-Ci'sian-ism  (-tz'm),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  a  precisian  ;  the  practice  of  a  precisian.       Milton. 

Pre-ci'sian-ist,  re.    A  precisian. 

Pre-Ci'sion  (-sTzh'iin),  re.     [Cf.  F.  precision,  L.  prae- 

cisio  a  cutting  off.     See  Precise.]     The  quality  or  state 

of  being  precise  ;  exact  limitation  ;  exactness  ;  accuracy  ; 

strict  conformity  to  a  rule  or  a  standard ;  definiteness. 

I  have  left  out  the  utmosi  precisions  of  fractions.     Locke. 

Syn. — Preciseness;  exactness;  accuracy;  nicety. — 
Precision,  Preciseness.  Precision  is  always  used  in  a 
good  sense  ;  as,  precision  of  thought  or  language ;  preci- 
sion in  military  evolutions.  Preciseness  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  persons  or  their  conduct  in  a  disparaging  sense, 
and  precise  is  often  used  in  the  same  way. 

Pre-ci'Bive  (-si'sTv),  a.  Cutting  off ;  (Logic)  exactly 
limiting  by  cutting  oS  all  that  is  not  absolutely  relative 
to  the  purpose ;  as,  precisive  censure  ;  precisive  abstrac- 
tion. L  Watts. 
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Pre-Clnde'(pre-klud'),  v.  t.  (imp.  &p.p.  Preclcded  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Peecludino.]     [L.  praecludere,  praeclu- 
tum;  prae  heioTe -\- claudere  to  shut.    See  Close,  v."] 

1.  To  put  a  barrier  before ;  hence,  to  shut  out ;  to  hin- 
der ;  to  stop ;  to  impede. 

The  valves  ^recZwrfe  the  blood  from  entering  the  veins. 

E  Darwin. 

2.  To  shut  out  by  antioipative  action  ;  to  prevent  or 
hinder  by  necessary  consequence  or  implication ;  to  de- 
ter action  of,  access  to,  enjoyment  of,  etc. ;  to  render 
ineffectual ;  to  obviate  by  anticipation. 

This  much  will  obviate  and  preclude  the  objections.    Bentley. 

Fre-clu'slon  (pre-klu'zhun),  n.  [L.  praeclusio.  See 
PKEOLnDE.]  The  act  of  precluding,  or  the  state  of  being 
precluded  ;  a  shutting  out. 

Pre-Clu'slve  (-slv),  a.  Shutting  out ;  precluding,  or 
tending  to  preclude  ;  hindering.  —  Pre-clu'sive-ly ,  adv. 

Pre-coce' (-kos'),  a.  ['F.  precoce.']    Precocious.   \_Obs.'] 

II  Pre'co-ces,  n.pl.  [NL.]  (Zodl.)  Same  as  Pilecoces. 

Pre-CO'ciOUS  (pre-ko'shtis),  a.  [L.  praecox,  -ocis,  and 
praecoquus,  fr.  praecoquere  to  cook  or  ripen  before- 
hand ;  prde  before  -)-  coquere  to  cook.  See  3d  Cook, 
and  cf.  Apricot.]  1.  Ripe  or  mature  before  the  proper 
or  natural  time  ;  early  or  prematurely  ripe  or  developed  ; 
as,  precocious  trees.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Developed  more  than  is  natural  or  usual  at  a  given 
age  ;  exceeding  what  is  to  be  expected  of  one's  years ; 
too  f orvpard  ;  —  used  especially  of  mental  forwardness  ; 
as,  a  precocious  child  ;  precocious  talents. 

Pre-CO'cious-ly,  adv.    In  a  precocious  manner. 

Pre-co'clous-ness,         1  n.    [Cf.  P.  precocite.']  The 

Pre-COC'i-ty  (-kos'i-ty),  )  quality  or  state  of  being 
precocious  ;  untimely  ripeness  ;  premature  development, 
especially  of  the  mental  powers ;  forwardness. 

Saucy 7JJ'ecoczousness  in  learning.    Bp.  llannt/ngham^ 

That  precocity  which  sometimes  distinguishes  uncommon 
genius.  Wiri. 

Pre-CO'e-ta'ne-an  (-ko'e-ta'ne-an),  n.  One  contem- 
porary with,  but  older  than,  another.     [OJi.]       Fuller. 

Pre-COg'i-tate  (-koj'I-tat),  v.  t.  [L.  praecogitatus,  p. 
p.  of  praeeogitare.  See  Pre-,  and  Cogitate.]  To  cogi- 
tate beforehand.     [iJ.]  Sherwood. 

Pre-COg'1-ta'tion  (-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  praecogitatio.'] 
Previous  cogitation.     [JJ.]  Bailey. 

Pre'COg-ni'tion  (pre'kbg-nish'iin),  n.  [L.  praecogni- 
tio,  fr.  praecognoscere  to  foreknow.  See  Pee-,  and  Coo- 
NITION.J     1.  Previous  cognition.  Fotkerby. 

2.  {Scots  Law)  A  preliminary  examination  of  a  crimi- 
nal case  with  reference  to  a  prosecution.  Erskine. 

Pre-cog'ni-za-ble  (pre-kog'nt-za-b'l  or  -kSu'I-),  a. 
Cognizable  beforehand. 

Pre-COg'nosce  (-nSs),  v.  t.  [L.  praecognoscere  to 
foreknow.]  (Scots  Law)  To  examine  beforehand,  as 
witnesses  or  evidence. 

A  committee  of  nine  precogTwscing  the  chances.    Masson. 

Pre'COl-lec'tlon  (pre'kol-lek'shfin),  n.  A  collection 
previously  made.     [.K.] 

Pre'com-pose'  (-poz'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Precom- 
rosED  (-pozd') ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Peecomposino.]  To  com- 
pose beforehand.  Johnson. 

Pre'con-ceit'  (-kSn-sef),  n.  An  opinion  or  notion 
formed  beforehand  ;  a  preconception.  Hooker. 

Pre'con-celve'  (-sev'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Precon- 
OErvED  (-sevd') ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Peeconceiving.]  To 
conceive,  or  form  an  opinion  of,  beforehand ;  to  form  a 
previous  notion  or  idea  of. 

In  a  dead  plain  the  way  seemeth  the  longer,  because  the  eye 
ha.t\Lpreconceiveu  it  shorter  than  the  truth.  Bacon. 

Pre'COn-cep'tion  (-sep'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  precon- 
ceiving ;  conception  or  opinion  previously  formed. 

Pre'con-cert'  (-serf),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Precon- 
Deeted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Preconcerting.]  To  concert 
or  arrange  beforehand  ;  to  settle  by  previous  agreement. 

Pre-COn'cert  (pre-k5n'sert),  n.  Something  concerted 
or  arranged  beforehand  ;  a  previous  agreement. 

Pre'COn-cert'ed  (pre'kSn-sert'gd),  a.  Previously  ar- 
ranged ;  agreed  upon  beforehand.  —  Pre'COBL-cert'ed-ly, 
adv.  —  Pre'con-cert'ed-ness,  n. 

Pre'COn-cer'tion  (-ser'shun),  re.  The  act  of  precon- 
certing; preconcert.  Dr.  T.  Dioight. 

Pre'con-demn'  (-dgm'),  v.  t.  To  condemn  before- 
hand. —  Pre-con'dem-na'tlon  (-na'shtin),  n. 

Pre'COn-dl'tion  (pre'kon-dtsh'iin),  n.  A  previous  or 
antecedent  condition ;  a  preliminary  condition. 

Pre'COn-f orm'  (-f 6rm'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  conform  by  way 
of  anticipation.  De  Quincey. 

Pre'con-torm'l-ty  (-i-ty),  n.  Antioipative  or  anteced- 
ent conformity.  Coleridge. 

Pre-con'l-zate  (pre-kon'T-zat),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  preconi- 
jer.]  To  proclaim ;  to  publish ;  also,  to  summon ;  to 
call.     I0bs.'\  Bp.  Burnet. 

Pre-OOn'1-za'tlon  (-za'shiln),  n.  [L.  praeconium  a 
crying  out  in  public,  f  r.  praeco,  -onis,  a  crier,  a  herald  : 
cf.  F.  prtconisation.']  1.  A  publishing  by  proclamation  ; 
a  public  proclamation.  Bp.  Hall. 

Z.  (Eccl. )  A  formal  approbation  by  the  pope  of  a  per- 
son nominated  to  an  ecclesiastical  dignity. 

Addis  &  Arnold. 

Pre'con-lze  (pre'kon-Tz),  V.  t.  (Eccl.)  To  approve  by 
preconization. 

Pre-con'quer  (pre-k3n'ker),  V.  t.  To  conquer  in  an- 
ticipation.    [/J.]  Fuller. 

Pre-con'sclous  (-kSn'shiis),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
state  before  conRoiousness. 

Pre'con-sent'  (pre'kSn-sSnf),  n.   A  previous  consent. 

Pre'con-sign'  (-sin'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Precon- 
BIGNED  (-sind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Peeconsiqning.]  To 
connign  beforehand  ;  to  make  a  previous  consignment  of. 

Pre'COn-SOl'l-da'ted  (-sSl'I-da'tSd),  a.  Consolidated 
beforehand. 

Pre-con'stl-tute  (pre-kBn'stt-tut),  v.  t.  To  constitute 
or  establish  beforehand. 


Pre'COn-tract'  (pre'kSn-trakf),  V.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Precontracted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Peeconteacting.]  To 
contract,  engage,  or  stipulate  previously. 

Pre'COn-tract'  (pre'kon-trSkf),  v.  i.  To  make  a  pre- 
vious contract  or  agreement.  Ayliffe. 

Pre-COn'tract  (pre-kon'trSkt),  n.  A  contract  preced- 
ing another ;  especially  (Law),  a  contract  of  marriage 
which,  according  to  the  ancient  law,  rendered  void  a  sub- 
sequent marriage  solemnized  in  violation  of  it.      Abbott. 

Pre'con-trive'  (pre'kou-triv'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  contrive 
or  plan  beforehand. 

Pre-COr'a-COld  (pre-k5r'a-koid),  n.  (Anal.)  The  an- 
terior part  of  the  coracoid  (often  closely  united  with  the 
clavicle)  in  the  shoulder  girdle  of  many  reptiles  and  am- 
phibians. 

Pre-cor'dl-al  (-k6r'dt-al),  a.  [Pref.  pre-  +  L.  cor, 
cordis,  lieart:  cf.  ^.precordial.']  (Anat.)  Situated  in 
front  of  the  heart;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  pr^cordia. 

Pre-cru'ral  (-kru'ral),  a.  (Atiat.)  Situated  in  front  of 
the  leg  or  thigh ;  as,  the  precrural  glands  of  the  horse. 

Pre-cur'rer  (-ktSr'rer),  n.    A  precursor.  lObs.']  Shak. 

Pre-curse'  (-kflrs'),  re.  [L.  praecursus.]  A  forerun- 
ning.    lObs.]  Shak. 

Pre-cur'slve  (-kfir'sTv),  a.  Preceding ;  introductory  ; 
precursory.    "  A  deep  p)'ecw9'««e  sound. "         Coleridge. 

Pre-CUr'SOr  (-ser),  n.  [L.  praecursor,  fr.  praecurrere 
to  run  before ;  prae  before  +  currere  to  run.  See 
Couese.]  One  who,  or  that  which,  precedes  an  event, 
and  indicates  its  approach  ;  a  forerunner ;  a  harbinger. 

Evil  thoughts  are  the  invisible,  airy  precursors  of  all  the 
storms  and  tempests  of  the  soul.  Buchninster. 

Syn.  —  Predecessor;  forerunner;  harbinger;  messen- 
ger ;  omen ;  sign. 

Pre-CUr'SOr-Ship,  n.  The  position  or  condition  of  a 
precursor.  Buskin. 

Pre-CUr'SO-ry  (-so-ry),  a.  [L.  praecursorius.]  Pre- 
ceding as  a  precursor  or  harbinger ;  indicating  something 
to  follow ;  as,  precursory  symptoms  of  a  fever. 

Pre-CUr'SO-ry,  m.     An  introduction.     VOJs.] 

Pre-da'cean  (-da'shan),  n.  [L.  praeaa  prey.]  (Zool.) 
A  carnivorous  animal.  Kirby. 

Pre-da'ceous  (-shiis),  a.  [L.  praeda  prey.  See  Peey.] 
Living  by  prey  ;  predatory.  Derham. 

Pre'dal  (pre'dal),  a.  [L.  praeda  prey.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  prey  ;  plundering  ;  predatory,    t.'^.]      Boyse. 

Pre-date'  (pre-daf),  V.  t.  To  date  by  anticipation ;  to 
afSx  to  (a  document)  an  earlier  than  the  actual  date ; 
to  antedate  ;  as,  a,  predated  deed  or  letter. 

Pre-da'tlon  (pre-da'shiin),  re.  [L.  praedatio,  fr.  prae- 
dari  to  plunder.]     The  act  of  pillaging.  E.  Hall. 

Pred'a-tO-rl-ly  (prSd'a-to-rl-ly),  adv.  In  a  predatory 
manner. 

Pred'a-tO-ry  (-r^),  a.  [L.  praedatorius,  fr.  praedari 
to  plunder,  fr.  praeda  prey.  See  Prey.]  1.  Character- 
ized by  plundering  ;  practicing  rapine ;  plundering ;  pil- 
laging ;  as,  a  predatory  excursion  ;  a  predatory  party. 
"A. predatory -wstT.'^  Macaulay. 

2.  Hungry;  ravenous;  a,3,  predatory  Bpirits.  [06i.] 
Exercise  . .  .  maketh  the  spirits  more  hot  and  predatory.  Bacon. 

3.  (Zool.)  Living  by  preying  upon  other  animals ;  car- 
nivorous. 

Prede  (pred),  v.  i.  [L.  praedari.  See  Peey.]  To 
prey ;  to  plunder.     [06i.]  Holinshed. 

Prede,  re.   Prey  ;  plunder  ;  booty.    lObs."]   Holinshed. 

Pre'de-cay'  (pre'de-ka'),  «•     Premature  decay. 

Pre'de-cease'  (pre'de-ses'),  v.  t.  To  die  sooner  than. 
"  If  children  pret^eceaie  progenitors."     [JS]  Shak. 

Pre'de-cease'  (-de-ses'),  n.  The  death  of  one  person 
or  thing  before  another.     [iZJ  Brougham. 

Pred'e-ces'sive  (pred'e-ses'sTv),  a.  Going  before ; 
preceding.    "  Ouv  predecessive  students."       Massinger. 

Pred'e-ces'sor  (prgd'e-sSs'ser  ;  277),  n.  [L.  praede- 
cessor  ;  prae  before  +  decessor  one  who  withdraws  from 
the  province  he  has  governed,  a  retiring  officer  (with 
reference  to  his  successor),  a  predecessor,  f r.  decedere  : 
cf.  F.  predecesseur.  See  Decease.]  One  who  precedes ; 
one  who  has  preceded  another  in  any  state,  position,  of- 
fice, etc.  ;  one  whom  another  follows  or  comes  after,  in 
any  office  or  position. 

A  prince  who  was  as  watchful  as  his  predecessor  had  been 
over  the  interests  of  the  state.  Prescott. 

Pre'de-clare'  (pre'de-klSr'),  v.  t.  To  declare  or  an- 
nounce beforehand ;  to  preannounce.  Milman. 

Pre-ded'i-ca'tlon  (pre-ded'T-ka'shiln),  n.  A  dedica- 
tion made  previously  or  beforehand. 

Pre'de-flne'  (-fin'),  v.  t.     To  define  beforehand. 

Pre'de-lib'er-a'tion,  n.     Previous  deliberation. 

Pre'de-lin'e-a'tlon,  re.     Previous  delineation. 

II  Pre-del'la  (prS-del'la),  n.  [It.]  The  step,  or  raised 
secondary  part,  of  an  altar ;  a  superaltar ;  hence,  in  Ital- 
ian painting,  a  band  or  frieze  of  several  pictures  running 
along  the  front  of  a  superaltar,  or  forming  a  border  or 
frame  at  the  foot  of  an  altarpiece. 

Pre'de-sign'  (pre'de-zin'  or  -sin'),  V.  t.  To  design  or 
purpose  beforehand  ;  to  predetermine.  Mitford. 

Pre-des'lg-nate  (pre-des'ig-nit),  a.  (Logic)  A  term 
used  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  to  define  propositions  hav- 
ing their  quantity  indicated  by  a  verbal  sign ;  as,  all, 
none,  etc. ;  —  contrasted  with  preindesignnte,  defining 
propositions  of  which  the  quantity  is  not  so  indicated. 

Pre-des'tl-na'rl-an  (pre-dSs'tT-na'rt-on),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  predestination ;  as,  the  predestinarinn  con- 
troversy. Waterland. 

Pre-des'tl-na'rl-an,  «.  One  who  believes  in  or  sup- 
ports the  doctrine  of  predestination.  Dr.  H.  3Iore. 

Pre-des'tl-na'rl-an-lsm  (-Tz'm),  ».  The  system  or 
doctrine  of  the  predestinarians. 

Pre-des'tl-na-ry  (-dBs'tt-nfi-ry),  a.  Predestinarian. 
lObs.]  Jleylin. 

Pre-des'tl-nate  (-ntt),  a.  [L.  pracdcstinatus,  p.  p.  of 
praedestinare  to  predestine;  priic  before  -)-  dcsliiKrre  to 
determine.  See  Destine.]  Predestinated  ;  foreordained  ; 
fated.     "  A  ;)rede.rfm«^e  scratched  face."  Shak. 


Pre-des'tl-nate  (pre-dSs'tT-nat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Predestinated  (-na'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Peedestina. 
ting.]  [Cf.  Predestine.]  To  predetermine  or  foreor- 
dain ;  to  appoint  or  ordain  beforehand  by  an  unchange- 
able purpose  or  decree  ;  to  preelect. 

Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  eon- 
formed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.  Som.  viii.  29. 

Syn.  —  To  predetermine  ;  foreordain ;  preordain ;  de^ 
cree ;  predestine  ;  foredoom. 

Pre-des'tl-na'tion  (pre-dSs'ti-na'shiSn),  re.  [L.  praC' 
destinaiio :  ct.  F, predestination.']  1.  The  act  of  predas* 
tinating. 

Predestination  had  overruled  their  will.         Milton. 

2.  ( Theol. )  The  purpose  of  God  from  eternity  respect- 
ing all  events  ;  especially,  the  preordination  of  men  to 
everlasting  happiness  or  misery.     See  Calvinism. 

Pre-des'ti-na-tive  (-nS-tiv),  a.  Determining  before- 
hand; predestinating.     IE.]  Coleridge. 

Pre-des'ti-na'tor  (-nS'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  predesHna- 
teur.']     1.  One  who  predestinates,  or  foreordains. 

2.  One  who  holds  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination ;  a 
predestinarian.  Cowley. 

Pre-des'tine  (-tin),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Peedestined 
(-tind) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Peedestining.]  [Cf.  F.  predes- 
tiner.  See  Peedestinate.]  To  decree  beforehand ;  to 
foreordain  ;  to  predestinate.  Young, 

Pre-des'tl-ny  (-ti-ny),  n.    Predestination.     lObs.] 

Pre'de-ter'mi-na-ble  (pre'de-ter'mT-na-b'l),  a.  Ca- 
pable of  being  determined  beforehand.  Coleridge. 

Pre'de-ter'ml-nate  (-nat),  a.  Determined  before- 
hand ;  as,  the  predeterminate  counsel  of  God. 

Pre'de-ter'mi-na'tlon  (-na'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  predi- 
termination.]  The  act  of  previous  determination  ;  a  pur- 
pose formed  beforehand;  as,  the  predetermination  of 
God's  will.  Hammond, 

Pre'de-ter'mlne  (-mTn),  v,  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Peedb- 
teemined  (-mind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Predetermining.] 
I'Piet.  pre- -i- determine  :  cf.  F.  predeterminer.]  1.  To 
determine  (something)  beforehand.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  To  doom  by  previous  decree  ;  to  foredoom. 

Pre'de-ter'mlne,  v.  i.    To  determine  beforehand. 

Pre'di-al  (pre'di-al),  a.  [L.  praedium  a  farm,  estate; 
cf.  F.  predial.]  1.  Consisting  of  land  or  farms ;  landed ; 
as,  predial  estate  ;  that  is,  real  estate.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Attached  to  land  or  farms ;  a,s,  predial  slaves. 

3.  Issuing  or  derived  from  land  ;  as,  predial  tithes. 

Pre-dl'as-tol'lc  (pre-di'as-tol'Ik),  a.  (Physiol.)  Pre- 
ceding the  diastole  of  the  heart ;  as,  a  prediastolic  fric- 
tion sound. 

Pred'i-ca-bll'i-ty  (pred'T-ka-bTlT-ty),  n.  Tlie  quality 
or  state  of  being  predicable,  or  affirmable  of  something, 
or  attributed  to  something.  Reid, 

Pred'i-ca-ble  (prgd'i-ka-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  'F,  predicable, 
L.  jpraedicabilis  praiseworthy.  See  Predicate.]  Oapa- 
ble  of  being  predicated  or  affirmed  of  something  ;  affirm- 
able ,  attributable. 

Pred'1-ca-ble,  n.  1.  Anything  affirmable  of  another; 
especially,  a  general  attribute  or  notion  as  affirmable  of, 
or  applicable  to,  many  individuals. 

2.  (Logic)  One  of  the  five  most  general  relations  of 
attributes  involved  in  logical  arrangements,  namely,  ge- 
nus, species,  difference,  property,  and  accident. 

Pre-dic'a-ment  (pre-dTk'a-ment),  re.  [Cf.  F.  predica- 
ment, L.  praedicamentum.  See  Predicate.]  1.  A  class 
or  kind  described  by  any  definite  marks ;  hence,  con- 
dition ;  particular  situation  or  state ;  especially,  an  un- 
fortunate or  trying  position  or  condition.  "  O  woeful 
sympathy ;  piteous  predicament !  "  Shak, 

2.  (Logic)  See  Category. 

Syn.  —  Category;  condition ;  state ;  plight. 

Pre-dic'a-men'tal  (-men'tal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  predicament.  John  Hall  (1646). 

Pred'1-cant  (prgd'I-kant),  a.  [L.  praedicans,  -antis, 
p.  pr.  of  praedicare.  See  Predicate.]  Predicating ; 
affirming ;  declaring  ;  proclaiming ;  hence,  preaching. 
"  The  'Romish p7-edicani  orders."  M.  Brit.  Bev, 

Pred'i-cant,  n.  One  who  predicates,  affirms,  or  pro- 
claims ;  specifically,  a  preaching  friar ;  a  Dominican. 

Pred'1-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Predicated 
(-ka'ted);  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Predicating.]  I'L. praedica- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  praedicare  to  cry  in  public,  to  proclaim.  See 
Peeach.]  1.  To  assert  to  belong  to  something ;  to  affirm 
(one  thing  of  another) ;  as,  to  predicate  whiteness  of 
snow. 

2.  To  found ;  to  base.     lU.  S.] 

(E^^  Predicate  is  sometimes  used  in  the  United  States 
tor  found  or  base  ;  as,  to  predicate  an  argument  on  certain 
principles;  to  predicate  a  statement  on  information  re- 
ceived. Predicate  is  a  term  in  logic,  and  used  only  in  a 
single  case,  namely,  when  we  affirm  one  thing  of  another. 
"  Similitude  is  not  predicated  of  essences  or  substances, 
but  of  figures  and  qualities  only."  Cudworth. 

Pred'1-cate,  v.  i.  To  affirm  something  of  another 
thing ;  to  make  an  affirmation.  Sir  M.  Hale, 

Pred'i-cate  (-kit),  n.  [L.  praedicatmn,  neut.  of 
praedicatus,  p.  p.  of  praedicare :  cf .  F.  pridicat.  See 
Peedicate,  v.  t.]  1.  (Logic)  That  which  is  affirmed  or 
denied  of  the  subject.  In  these  propositions,  "  Paper  is 
white,"  '^  Ink  is  not  white,"  whiteness  is  the  predicate 
affirmed  of  paper  and  denied  of  ink. 

2.  (Gram.)  Tlio  word  or  words  in  a  proposition  which 
express  what  is  atllrmed  of  the  subject. 

Syn.  —  Affirmation ;  declaration. 

Pred'1-cate,  a.    [L.  praedicatus,  p.  p.]    Predicated. 

Pred'i-ca'Uon  (-ka'shiin),  re.  [L.  praedicatio :  cf.  F, 
prhl)ca'io7i.]  1.  The  act  of  predicating,  or  of  affirm- 
ing one  thing  of  another ;  affirmation ;  assertion.  Locke, 

2.  Preaching.     lObs.  or  Scot.']  Chaucer. 

Pred'1-ca-tlve  (-kit-ttv),  a.  [L.  procdicativus.]  Ex- 
pros.sing  atlirni!iti(iu  or  iircdication  ;  affirming;  predica- 
ting ;  n.s,  a  /irniicntirr  ti'rni.  —  Pred'1-ca-tlve-ly,  adv. 

Pred'1-ca-to-ry  (-kA-tfi-rJ),  a.  [Cf.  L.  praedicalorius 
praising.]    Affirmative  ;  positive.  Bp.  HaU. 
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Pro'dl-crot'lC  (pre'dt-krot'tk),  a.  (Physiol.)  A  term 
applied  to  the  pulse  wave  sometimes  seen  in  a  pulse 
curve  or  sphygmogram,  between  the  apex  of  the  curve 
and  the  dicrotic  wave. 

The  predicrotic  or  tidal  wave  is  best  marked  in  a  hard  pulse, 

?.  c,  where  the  blood  pressure  is  high.  Landois  %■  Stirling. 

Pre-diot'  (pre-dtlct'),  «•  t.     (imp.  &  p.  p.  Predicted  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Peedictino.]     [L.  praedictus,  p.   p. 

of  praedicere  to  predict ;  prae  before  +  dicere  to  say, 

tell.    See  Diction,  and  cf.  Preach.]    To  tell  or  declare 

beforehand  ;  to  foretell ;   to  prophesy  ;   to  presage ;  as, 

to  predict  misfortune ;  to  predict  the  return  of  a  comet. 

Syn.  —  To  foretell ;  prophesy  ;  prognosticate  ;  presage ; 

forebode ;  foreshow  ;  bode. 

Pre-dict',  n.    A  prediction.     [06«.]  Skak. 

Pre-dlct'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  predicted. 

Pre-dlc'tlop  (pre-dlk'shiln),  n.    [L.  praedictio :  cf .  F. 

prediction.}    The  act  of  foretelling  ;  also,  that  which  is 

foretold ;  prophecy. 

The  predictions  of  cold  and  long  winters.        Bacon. 
Syn.  —  Prophecy ;  prognostication ;   foreboding ;   au- 
gury ;  divination  ;  soothsaying  ;  vaticination. 
Pre-dlC'tlon-al  (-al),  a.    Prophetic  ;  prognostic.    [i2.] 
Pre-dlCt'lve  (pre-di^kt'iv),  a.    l\j. praedictivus.']  Fore- 
telling ;  prophetic  ;  foreboding.  —  Pre-dlct'lve-ly,  adv. 
Pre-dlCt'or  (-er),  n.     One  who  predicts ;  a  foreteller. 
Pre-dlCt'0-ry  (-o-r^),  a.    Predictive.     [JJ.]      Fuller. 
Pre'di-gest'  (pre'dl-iSst'),  v.  t.    (Med.)  To  subject 
(food)  to  predigestion  or  artificial  digestion. 

Pre'dl-ges'tion  (-jSs'chun),  n.  1.  Digestion  too  soon 
performed ;  hasty  digestion.     [OJs.]  Bacon. 

2.  (Med.)  Artificial  digestion  of  food  for  use  in  illness 
or  impaired  digestion. 

Pre'di-lect'  (-ISkf),  v.  t.  To  elect  or  choose  before- 
hand, [i?.]  Walter  Harte. 
Pre'dl-leo'tlon  (pre'di-lgk'shiin),  n.  [Pref.  pre-  -\- 
Xi.  dilectus,  p.  p.  of  diligere  to  prefer  :  cf.  V.  predilection. 
See  Dimqent.]  A  previous  liking ;  a  prepossession  of 
mind  in  favor  of  something ;  predisposition  to  choose  or 
like;  partiality.  BurU. 
Pre'dls-cov'er  (pre'dTs-kavfer),  V.  t.  To  discover 
beforehand. 

Pre'dls-COV'er-y  (-3^),  n.    A  previous  discovery. 
Pre'dls-po'nen-cy  (-po'nen-sj),  n.   The  state  of  being 
predisposed  ;  predisposition.     [iJ.] 

Pre'dls-po'nent  (-nent),  a.  Disposing  beforehand; 
predisposing.  —  n.     That  which  predisposes. 

Prediaponent  causes.  (Med.)  See  Predisposing  causes, 
under  Predispose.  Dunghson. 

Pre'dls-pose'  (-poz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Predisposed 
(-pozd') ;  p.  pr.  Si  vb.  n.  Predisposing.]  [Pref.  pre-  + 
dispose:  cf.  F.  predisposer.']  1.  To  dispose  or  incline 
beforehand ;  to  give  a  predisposition  or  bias  to ;  as,  to 
predispose  the  mind  to  friendship. 

2.  To  make  fit  or  susceptible  beforehand ;  to  give  a 
tendency  to ;  as,  debility  predisposes  the  body  to  disease. 
Predisposing  causes  (Med.),  causes  which  render  the  body 
liable  to  disease ;  predisponent  causes. 

Pre-dlS'po-si'tlon  (pre-dls'po-zTsh'iin),  n.  [Pref.^re- 
-{■  disposition :  cf.  F.  predisposition.']  1.  The  act  of 
predisposing,  or  the  state  of  being  predisposed ;  previous 
inclination,  tendency,  or  propensity ;  predilection  ;  — 
applied  to  the  mind ;  as,  a  predisposition  to  anger. 

2.  Previous  fitness  or  adaptation  to  any  change,  im- 
pression, or  purpose  ;  susceptibility;  —  applied  to  mate- 
rial things ;  as,  the  predisposition  of  the  body  to  disease. 
Prendom'l-nance  (pre-dSm'T-nans),  n.  [Cf.  F.  predo- 
minance. ]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  predominant ; 
superiority  ;  ascendency ;  prevalence ;  predomination. 

The  predominance  of  conscience  over  interest.      South. 
2.  (.4rfro;.)  The  superior  influence  of  a  planet.   Shak. 
Pre-dom'l-nan-cy  (-nan-si?),  n.  Predominance.  Bacon. 
Pre-dom'l-nant (-nant), a.    [Ci.'S. predominant.    See 
Predominate.]     Having  the  ascendency  over  others; 
superior  in  strength,  influence,  or  authority ;  prevailing ; 
as,  a  predominant  color  ;  predominant  excellence. 
Those  helps  .  .  .  were  p7-erfomi«a«f  in  the  king's  mind.  Bacon. 
Foul  subornation  is  predominant.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Prevalent ;  superior;  prevailing;  ascendant; 
ruling ;  reigning ;  controlling ;  overruling. 
,  Pre-dom'1-nant-ly,  adv.    In  a  predominant  manner. 

Pre-dom'1-nate  (-nat),  ■;;.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Predomi- 
nated (-na'tgd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Predominating.]    [Pref. 
pre-  -}-  dominate  :  cf.  F.  predominer.']    To  be  superior 
in  number,  strength,  influence,  or  authority ;   to  have 
controlling  power  or  influence ;  to  prevail ;  to  rule  ;  to 
have  the  mastery  ;  as,  love  predominated  in  her  heart. 
[Certain]  rays  may  predominate  over  the  rest.    Sir  I.  Newton. 
Pro-dom'l-nate,  v.t.  To  rule  over ;  to  overpower.  [iJ.] 
Pre-dom'1-na'tlon  (-na'shtin),  n.    [Cf.  F.  pridomina- 
tion.]    The  act  or  state  of  predominating  ;  ascendency ; 
predominance.  W.  Browne. 

Pre-doom'  (pre-doom'),  V.  t.     To  foredoom. 
Pre-dor'sal  (-dSr'sal),  a.   (Anat.)  Situated  in  front  of 
the  back ;  immediately  in  front,  or  on  the  ventral  side, 
of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Pre'dy  (pre'dy),  a.    [Cf .  F.  pret  ready.]    Cleared  and 
ready  for  engagement,  as  a  ship.  Smart, 

Preed'y  (pred'y),  adv.    With  ease.     \Prov.  Eng.J 
PreeJ  (pref),  n.    Proof.    lObs.l^  Chaucer. 

Pre'e-lect'  (pre'e-lekf),  V,  t.  To  elect  beforehand. 
Pre'e-lec'tion  (-lek'^hiin),  n.  Election  beforehand. 
Pre-em'l-nence  (pre-em'i-nens),  n.  [F.  preeminence, 
L.  praeeminentia.  See  Preeminent.]  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  preeminent ;  superiority  in  prominence  or 
in  excellence ;  distinction  above  others  in  quality,  rank, 
etc. ;  rarely,  in  a  bad  sense,  superiority  or  notoriety  in 
evil ;  as,  preeminence  in  honor. 

The  preeminence  of  Christianity  to  any  other  religious  scheme. 

Addison. 
Painful  preeminence  !  yourself  to  view 
Above  life's  weakness,  and  its  comforts  too.         Pope. 
Beneath  the  forehead's  walled  preeminence.      Lowell. 


Pre-em'i-neat  (pre-Sm'T-ncnt),  a.  [L.  praeeminens, 
•entis,  p.  pr.  of  praeeminere  to  be  prominent,  to  surpass : 
cf.  F.  preeminent.  See  Pre-,  and  Eminent.]  Eminent 
above  others  ;  prominent  among  those  who  are  eminent ; 
superior  in  excellence ;  surpassing,  or  taking  precedence 
of,  others ;  rarely,  surpassing  others  in  evil,  or  in  bad 
qualities ;  as,  preeminent  in  guilt. 

In  goodness  and  in  power  preeminent.  Milton. 

Pre-em'l-nent-ly,  adv.     In  a  preeminent  degree. 

Pre'em-ploy'  (pre'em-ploi'),  v.  t.  To  employ  before- 
hand.    "Pree?/i/)?02/erf  by  him."  Shak. 

Pre-empt'  (pre-6mt' ;  215),  V.  t.  &  i.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Peeehpted  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Preempting.]  [See  Preemp- 
tion.] To  settle  upon  (public  land)  with  a  right  of  pre- 
emption, as  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  to  take 
by  preemption. 

Pre-emp'tion  (-Smp'shun ;  215),  n.  [Pref.  pre-  -\- 
emption:  cf.¥.  preemption.  See  Redeem.]  The  act  or 
right  of  purchasing  before  others.  Specifically  :  (a)  The 
privilege  or  prerogative  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  king 
of  buying  provisions  for  his  household  in  preference  to 
others.  [JBrejr.]  (6)  The  right  of  an  actual  settler  upon 
public  lands  (particularly  those  of  the  United  States)  to 
purchase  a  certain  portion  at  a  fixed  price  in  preference 
to  all  other  applicants.    Abbott. 

Pre-emp'tion-er  (-shun-er),  n.  One  who  holds  a  prior 
right  to  purchase  certain  public  land.  Abbott. 

Pre-emp'tlve  (-tiv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  preemp- 
tion ;  having  power  to  preempt ;  preempting. 

Pre-empt'or  (-emfer  ;  215),  n.  [Cf.  L.  praeemptor.] 
One  who  preempts ;  esp.,  one  who  preempts  public  land. 

Pre-empt'O-ry  (-o-rf),  a.    Pertaining  to  preemption. 

Preen  (pren),  n.  [AS.  preon  a  clasp,  bodkin ;  akin  to 
jy.priem  punch,  bodkin,  a,vi\,(i. pfriem,Xce\. prjonn  a 
knitting  needle,  pin,  Dan.  preen  a  bodkin,  punch.]  A 
forked  tool  used  by  clothiers  in  dressing  cloth. 

Preen,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Preened  (prend) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Preening.]      [See  Preen,  re.,  or  cf.  Prune.] 

1.  To  dress  with,  or  as  with,  a  preen  ;  to  trim  or  dress 
with  the  beak,  as  the  feathers ;  —  said  of  birds.  Derham. 

2.  To  trim  up,  as  trees.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Pre'en-gage'  (pre'5n-gaj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pre- 
engaged  (-gajd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Prbengaging  (-ga'- 
jing).]  To  engage  by  previous  contract;  to  bind  or 
attach  previously ;  to  preoccupy. 

But  he  was  preengaged  by  former  ties.        Dryden. 

Pre'en-gage'ment  (-ment),  re.  Prior  engagement, 
obligation,  or  attachment,  as  by  contract,  promise,  or 
affection. 

My  preengagements  to  other  themes  were  not  unknown  to 
those  for  whom  I  was  to  write.  Boyle. 

Pre'e-rect'  (-e-rSkf),  v.  t.    To  erect  beforehand. 

Prees  (pres),  re.    Press ;  throng.     [Ofo.]        Chaucer. 

Pre'es-tab'llsh,  v.  t.    To  establish  beforehand. 

Pre'es-tab'lish-ment,  re.     Settlement  beforehand. 

Pre'S-ter'nl-ty  (pre'e-ter'nt-tjf),  n.  Infinite  previous 
duration.    [R.]    "  The  world's preeternity."    Cudworth. 

Pre'ex-am'I-na'tion  (-egz-am'I-na'shfin),  n.  Previous 
examination. 

Pre'ex-am'lne  (-Sm'Tn),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pre- 
EXAMiNED  (-Tnd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Preexaminino.]  To 
examine  beforehand. 

Pre'es-ist'  (pre'Sgz-Tsf),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pre- 
existed ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Preexisting.]  To  exist  previ- 
ously ;  to  exist  before  something  else. 

Pre'es-lst'ence  (-ens),  re.  1.  Existence  in  a  former 
state,  or  previous  to  something  else. 

"Wisdom  declares  her  antiquity  and  preexistence  to  all  the 
works  of  this  earth.  T.  Burnet. 

2.  Existence  of  the  soul  before  its  union  with  the 
body ;  —  a  doctrine  held  by  certain  philosophers.  Addison. 
Pre'es-lst'en-cy  (-en-sy),  n.    Preexistence.     [Obs.] 
Pre'es-lst'ent  (-ent),  a.     Existing  previously;  pre- 
ceding existence ;  as,  a,  preexistent  state.  Pope. 
Pre'ex-ist'ent-lsm  C-Tz'm),  re.    (Philos.)  The  theory 
of  a  preexistence  of  souls  before  their  association  with 
human  bodies.                                                       Emerson. 
Pre'es-ls'tl-ma'tlon  (-is'tT-ma'shiin),  re.   Previous  es- 
teem or  estimation.     [Obs.]                       Sir  T.  Browne. 
Pre-Sx'pec-ta'tion  (pre^s'pek-ta'shiin),  n.     Previ- 
ous expectation. 

Preface  (pref'Ss;  48),  re.  [F.  priface ;  cf.  Sp.pre- 
facio,  prefacion,  It.  prefazio,prefazione  ;  allfr.  L.  prae- 
fatio,  fr.  praefari  to  speak  or  say  beforehand ;  prae  h&- 
fore+/a",/ai!««,  tospeak.  See  Fate.]  1.  Something 
spoken  as  introductory  to  a  discourse,  or  written  as  intro- 
ductory to  a  book  or  essay ;  a  proem ;  an  introduction, 
or  series  of  preliminary  remarks. 

This  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise.  Shah. 

Heaven's  high  behest  no  preface  needs.  Milton. 

2.  (B.  C.  Ch.)  The  prelude  or  introduction  to  the 
canon  of  the  Mass.  Addis  &  Arnold. 

Proper  preface  (Ch.  of  Eng.  &  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.),  a  por- 
tion of  the  communion  service,  preceding  the  prayer  of 
consecration,  appointed  for  certain  seasons. 

Syn.  —  Introduction ;  preliminary  ;  preamble  ;  proem  ; 
prelude;  prologuCi 

Preface,  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prefaced  (-est) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.   Prefacing.]    To  introduce  by  a  preface;  to 
give  a  preface  to  ;  as,  to  preface  a  book  or  discourse. 
Preface,  v.  i.    To  make  a  preface.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Pref  a-cer  (-a-ser),  re.     The  writer  of  a  preface. 
Pref  a-tO'rl-al  (pref'a-to'rT-al),  a.     Prefatory. 
Prefa-tO-rl-ly  (pref'a-to-rT-iy),  adv.    In  a  prefatory 
manner ;  by  way  of  preface. 

Prel'a-tO-ry  (-ry),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  preface ;  introductory  to  a  book,  essay,  or  discourse ; 
as,  prefatory  remarks. 

That  prefatory  addition  to  the  Creed.         Dryden. 

Pre'Iect  (pre'fekt),  re.     [L.  praefectus,  it.  praefectus, 

p.  p.  of  praeficere  to  set  over  ;  prae  before  -\-facere  to 

make :  cf.  F.  prkfet.]  1.  A  Roman  officer  who  controlled 


or  superintended  a  particular  command,  charge,  depart- 
ment, etc. ;  as,  the  prefect  (si  the  aqueducts ;  the  prefect 
of  a  camp,  of  a  fleet,  of  the  city  guard,  of  provisions ; 
the  pretorian  prefect,  who  was  commander  of  the  troops 
guarding  the  emperor's  person. 

2.  A  superintendent  of  a  department  who  has  control 
of  its  police  establishment,  together  with  extensive  pow- 
ers of  municipal  regulation.     [France']         Brande  &  C. 

3.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  title 
of  certain  dignitaries  below  the  rank  of  bishop. 

Apostolic  prefect  (R.  C.  Ch.),  the  head  of  a  mission,  not 
of  episcopal  rank.  Shipley. 

Pre'fec-to'ri-al  (pre'fSk-to'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  prefect. 

Pre'fect-ship  (pre'fSkt-shTp),  re.  The  office  or  juris- 
diction of  a  prefect. 

Pre'fec-ture  (-fgk-tiir;  277),  re.  [L.  praefeclura:  cf. 
'^.prkfeclure.]  The  office,  position,  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
prefect ;  also,  his  official  residence. 

Pre-Iec'un-da'tion  (pre-fek'Bn-da'shiin),  re.  (Physi- 
ol.) A  term  collectively  applied  to  the  changes  or  condi- 
tions preceding  fecundation,  especially  to  the  changes 
which  the  ovum  undergoes  before  fecundation. 

Pre'fe-cun'da-to-ry  (pre'fe-kiin'da-t6-rj?),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  prefecundation. 

Pre-fer'  (pre-fer'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Preferred 
(-f erd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Preferring.]  [F.  preferer,  L. 
praeferre  ;  prae  before  -|-  ferre  to  bear  or  carry.  See  Ist 
Bear.]  1.  To  carry  or  bring  (something)  forward,  or 
before  one ;  hence,  to  bring  for  consideration,  accept- 
ance, judgment,  etc. ;  to  otter ;  to  present ;  to  proffer ; 
to  address  ;  —  said  especially  of  a  request,  prayer,  peti- 
tion, claim,  charge,  etc. 

He  spake,  and  to  her  hand  preferred  the  bowl.       Pope. 

Presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar.  Shdk. 

Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high.       Byron. 

2.  To  go  before,  or  be  before,  in  estimation  ;  to  out- 
rank ;  to  surpass.  [Obs.]  "  Though  maidenhood  ^re/er 
bigamy."  Chaucer. 

3.  To  cause  to  go  before ;  hence,  to  advance  before 
others,  as  to  an  office  or  dignity ;  to  raise  ;  to  exalt ;  to 
promote ;  as,  to  prefer  an  officer  to  the  rank  of  general. 

I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place.  Shak. 

4.  To  set  above  or  before  something  else  in  estimation, 
favor,  or  liking ;  to  regard  or  honor  before  another  ;  to 
hold  in  greater  favor ;  to  choose  rather  ;  —  often  fol- 
lowed by  to,  before,  or  above. 

If  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem  above  my  chief  joy.    Ps.  cxxxvii.  6. 

Preferred  an  infamous  peace  before  a  most  just  war.  Knolles. 

Preferred  stock,  stock  which  takes  a  dividend  before 
other  capital  stock ;  —  called  also  preference  stock  and 
preferential  stock. 

Syn.  — To  choose  ;  elect;  select.    See  Choose. 

Pref  er-a-bll'i-ty  (prgfer-a-bil'T-tj^),  re.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  preferable  ;  preferableness.    J.  S.  Mill. 

Prefer-a-ble  (prSf'er-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  prefSrable.'] 
Worthy  to  be  preferred  or  chosen  before  something  else  ; 
more  desirable  ;  as,  apreferable  scheme.  Addison. 

Pref  er-a-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
preferable. 

Pref er-a-Wy,  adv.    In  preference ;  by  choice. 

To  choose  Plautus  preferably  to  Terence.         Dennis. 

Pref er-ence  (-ens),  re.  [Cf.  F.  preference.']  X.  The 
act  of  preferring,  or  the  state  of  being  preferred ;  the 
setting  of  one  thing  before  another  ;  precedence ;  higher 
estimation  ;  predilection  ;  choice ;  also,  the  power  or  op- 
portunity of  choosing  ;  as,  to  give  him  his  preference. 

Leave  the  critics  on  either  side  to  contend  about  the  preference 
due  to  this  or  that  sort  of  poetry.  ^  Dryden. 

Knowledge  of  things  alone  gives  a  value  to  our  reasonings, 
and  preference  of  one  man's  knowledge  over  another's.    Locke. 

2.  That  which  is  preferred;  the  object  of  choice  or 
superior  favor ;  as,  which  is  yOMT preference? 

Pref  er-en'tlal  (-Sn'shal),  a.  Giving,  indicating,  or 
having  a  preference  or  precedence ;  as,  a  preferential 
claim ;  preferential  shares. 

Pre-f er'ment  (pre-fer'ment),  re.     1.  The  act  of  choos- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  chosen  ;  preference.     [iJ.] 
Natural  preferment  of  the  one  .  .  .  before  the  other. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  act  of  preferring,  or  advancing  in  dignity  or 
office  ;  the  state  of  being  advanced  ;  promotion. 

Neither  royal  blandishments  nor  promises  of  valuable  prefer- 
ment had  been  spared.  Macaulay. 

3.  A  position  or  office  of  honor  or  profit ;  as,  the  pre- 
ferments  of  the  church. 

Pre-fer'rer  (-rer),  re.     One  who  prefers. 

Prefi-dence  (pr6f'i-dens),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  prefident.     [Obs.]  Baxter. 

Prel'I-dent  (-dent),  a.  [Cf.  L.  praefidens  overconfi- 
dent. See  Pee-,  and  Confident.]  Trusting  beforehand  ; 
hence,  overconfident.     [Obs.]  Baxter. 

Pre-flg'U-rate  (pre-ftg'ii-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  praefigura- 
tus,  p.  p.  See  Prefigure.]  To  prefigure.   [J?.]   Grafton. 

Pre-flg'U-ra'tion  (-ra'shiin),  re.     [L.  praefiguratio.'i 
The  act  of  prefiguring,  or  the  state  of  being  prefigured. 
A  variety  of  prophecies  and  prefigurations.       Korris. 

Pre-flg'ur-a-tive  (-iir-i-tiv),  a.  Showing  by  prefigu- 
ration.     "  The  pre/jrwrattfe  atonement."       Bp.  Home. 

Pre-llg'ure  (-iSr  ;  135),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Prefigured 
(-iird) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Prefiguring.]  [F.  prefigurer,  or 
ti.  praeflgurare,  praefiguratum  ;  prae  before  -(-  figurare 
to  figure.  See  Figure,  and  cf.  Peefigurate.]  To  show, 
suggest,  or  announce,  by  antecedent  types  and  simili- 
tudes; to  foreshadow.  "Whom  all  the  various  types 
prefigured."  South. 

Fre-fig'ure-ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  prefiguring  -, 
prefiguration  ;  also,  that  which  is  prefigured.       Carlyle. 

Pre-flne'  (pre-f in'),  v.  t.  [L.  praefinire;  prae  before 
-)- yJreire  to  limit,  determine  :  ct.  F.  prefinir.]  To  limit 
beforehand.     [Obs.]  Knolles. 
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Fre-fl'Illte  (pre-fi'nlt),  a.  [L.  praefinitus,  p.  p.]  Pre- 
arranged.    [04*.]     "  Set  aad prefinite  time."    Holland. 

Fref'l-nl'tlon  (prSf'J-nlsh'iin),  n.  [L,  praefiniiio.1 
Previous  limitation.     [06*.]  Fotherby. 

Pre-fls'  (pre-flks'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prefixed 
(-flksf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Peefixing.]  [L.  praefixus,  p. 
p.  of  praejigere  to  fix  or  fasten  before ;  prae  before  + 
figere  to  fix  :  cf.  F.  prefix  fixed  beforehand,  determined, 
prefixer  to  prefix.  See  Fix,]  1.  To  put  or  fix  before, 
or  at  the  beginning  of,  another  thing ;  as,  to  prefix  a  syl- 
lable to  a  word,  or  a  condition  to  an  agreement. 

2.  To  set  or  appoint  beforehand ;  to  settle  or  estab- 
lish antecedently.     \_Obs.'\     "  Prefixed  bounds."  Locke. 
And  now  he  hath  to  her  prefixi  a  day.  Spenser. 

Pre'flX  (pre'ftks),  ra.  IGf.  F.  prefixe.^  That  which  is 
prefixed  ;  esp.,  one  or  more  letters  or  syllables  combined 
or  imited  with  the  beginning  of  a  word  to  modify  its 
signification  ;  as,  pre-  in  prefix,  con-  in  conjure. 

Pre-!lx'lon  (pre-fik'slmn),  n.  [fit.  OF.  prefixion.'} 
The  act  of  prefixing,     [i?.]  Bailey. 

Pre'JlO-ra'tlon  (pre'flo-ra'shiin),  n.  [Pref .  pre-  +  L. 
fios,  fioris,  &o\veT.^    (Bat.)  Estivation. 

Pre-lO'U-a'tlon  (pre-f o'll  -a'shiin),  n.  [Pref.  pre-  + 
L. /oZi« TO  leaf.]     (Bot.)  Vernation. 

Pre-Iorm'  (pre-f6rm'),  V.  t.  [L.  praeformare.  See 
Pre-,  and  Form.]  To  form  beforehand,  or  for  special 
ends.     "  Their  natures  and  preformed  faculties."  Shak. 

Pre'for-ma'tlon  (pre'fSr-ma'shun),  n.  (Biol.)  An  old 
theory  of  the  preexistence  of  germs.     Cf.  EMBotxEMENT. 

Pre-form'a-tlve  (pre-form'a^tlv),  re.  A  formative  let- 
ter at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  31.  Stuart. 

Pre-Jron'tal  (-fron'tal),  a.  (Anat.  &  Zool.)  Situated 
in  front  of  the  frontal  bone,  or  the  frontal  region  of  the 
skull ;  ectethmoid,  as  a  certain  bone  in  the  nasal  capsule 
of  many  animals,  and  certain  scales  of  reptiles  and  fishes. 
^  re.  A  prefrontal  bone  or  scale. 

Pre-ful'gen-cy  (-ful'jeu-sj?),  re.  [L.  praefulgens,  p. 
pr.  of  praefuJgere  to  shine  forth.  See  Pre-,  and  PuL- 
OENT.]  Superior  brightness  or  effulgency.  [i?.]  Barrow. 

Pre-gage'  (-gaj'),  •».  t.   To  preengage.    [_Obs.'\   Fuller. 

Pre-gla'clal  (-gla'shol),  a.  (Geol.)  Prior  to  the  gla- 
cial or  drift  period. 

Preg'na-ble  (preg'n4-b'l),  a.  [F.  prenable.  See  Im- 
pregnable.] Capable  of  being  entered,  taken,  or  cap- 
tured; expugnable;  as,  a  p?-ej«a6Ze  fort.  [jR.]  Cotgrave. 

Preg'nance  (-nans),  re.     Pregnancy.     [06s.]    3Iilton. 

Preg'nan-cy  (-nan-sy),  re.     1.  The  condition  of  being 

tffegnant ;  the  state  of  being  with  young. 

/^  2.  Figuratively :  The  quality  of  being  heavy  with  im- 

/ !  portant  contents,  issue,  significance,  etc. ;  unusual  con- 

V^sequence  or  capacity ;  fertility.  Fuller. 

Preg'nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  praegnans,  -aniis  ;  prae  be- 
fore -f-  genere,  gignere,  to  beget :  cf.  F.  pregnant.  See 
Gender,  2d  Kjn.]  X.  Being  with  young,  as  a  female  ; 
having  conceived ;  great  with  young ;  breeding  ;  teem- 
ing ;  gravid  ;  preparing  to  bring  forth. 

2.  Heavy  with  important  contents,  significance,  or  is- 
sue ;  full  of  consequence  or  results  ;  weighty ;  as,  preg- 
nant xs^Wss.  "  A  pref/rearei  argument."  Prynne.  "A 
pregnant  hremty."    E.Everett. 

3.  Full  of  promise ;  abounding  in  ability,  resources, 
etc. ;  as,  apre^rrean^  youth.     [Ofo.]  Evelyn. 

Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much.         Shak. 
Pregnant  construction  (Jihet.),  one  in  which  more  is  im- 
plied than  is  said ;  as,  the  beasts  trembled  forth  from 
their  dens,  that  is,  came  forth  trembling  with  fright. 
Preg'nant,  n.    A  pregnant  woman,   [i?.]  Dunglison. 
Preg'nant,  a.     [F.  prenant  taking.    Cf.  Pregnable.] 
Affording  entrance ;  receptive  ;  yielding ;  willing  ;  open ; 
prompt.     [Obs.']     " Pregnant  to  good  pity."  Shak. 

Preg'nant-ly,  adv.  In  a  pregnant  manner ;  fruit- 
fully ;  significantly. 

Preg'nant-ly,  adv.  Unresistingly  ;  openly  ;  hence, 
clearly ;  evidently.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Pre'gra-vate  (pre'gri-vat),  v.  t.    [L.  praegravatus,  p. 
p.  of  praegravare  to  be  heavy  upon,  fr.  praegravis  very 
heavy.]     To  bear  down  ;  to  depress.     [06s.]    Bp.  Hall, 
Pre-g^av'1-tate  (pre-grSv'I-tat),  v.  i.    To  descend  by 
gravity  ;  to  sink,     [i?.]  Boyle. 

Pre-gUS'tant  (pre-giis'tant),  a.  [L.  praegustans,  p. 
pr.  of  praegustare  to  taste  beforehand  ;  prae  bafore  -(- 
gustare  to  taste.]  Tasting  beforehand ;  baring  a  fore- 
taste. [i2.]  Ed.  Rev. 
Pre'gUS-ta'tlon  (pre'giis-ta'shun),  re.  The  act  of 
tasting  beforehand  ;  foretaste.  [J?.]  Dr.  Walker  (1678). 
II  Pre-hal'lUX  (pre-hSl'luks),  re.  [NL.  Seie  Pre-,  and 
Hallux.]  {Anat.)  An  extra  first  toe,  or  rudiment  of  a 
toe,  on  the  preaxial  side  of  the  hallux. 

Pre-hend'  (pre-hSnd'),  V.  i.   [L.  prehendere.  See  Pre- 
hensile.]    To  lay  hold  of ;  to  seize.     [Obs."]    Middleton. 
Pre-hen'sl-ble  (-hSn'sI-b'l),  a.    [Cf.  F.  prehensible.} 
Capable  of  being  seized. 

Pre-hen'slle  (-sTl ;  277),  a.  [L.  prehensus,  p.  p.  of 
prehendere  to  lay  hold  of,  seize ;  pre-  (equiv.  to  prae 
before)  -\-  hendere  (in  comp.),  akin  to  E.  get :  cf.  F. pre- 
hensile. See  Get,  and  cf.  Prison,  Prize,  re.]  Adapted 
to  seize  or  grasp  ;  seizing  ;  grasping  ;  as,  the  prehensile 
tail  of  a  monkey. 

Pre-hen'sion  (-shiin),  re.     [L.  prehensio  :  cf.  F.  pre- 
hension.    See  Prehensile.]     The  act  of  taking  hold, 
seizing,  or  grasping,  as  with  the  hand  or  o(;her  member. 
Pre-hen'SO-ry  (-s6-ry),  a.  Adapted  to  seize  or  grasp  ; 
prehensile. 

Pre'hls-tor'lc  (pre'hTs-tSr'tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  period  before  written  history  begins ;  as,  the  prehistoric 
ages;  prehistoric  man. 

Prehn'lte  (prSn'it),  re.  [So  called  from  the  German 
Colonel  Prehn,  who  first  found  it.]  (3Iin.)  A  pale  green 
mmeral  occurring  in  crystalline  aggregates  having  a 
botryoidal  or  mammillary  structure,  and  rarely  in  dis- 
tinct crystals.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime. 
Prehn-lt'lo  (prSn-tt'Tk),  a.     (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 


or  designating,  a  tetrabasic  acid  of  benzene  obtained  as  a 
white  crystalline  substance ;  —  probably  so  called  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  wartlike  crystals  to  the  mam- 
millae on  the  surface  of  prehnite. 

Pre'ln-des'lg-nate  (fpre'Tn-des'Tg-ntt),  a.  (Logic) 
Having  no  sign  expressive  of  quantity  ;  indefinite.  See 
Predesignate. 

Pre-ln'dis-pose'  (pre-tn'dTs-poz'),  V.  t.  To  render 
indisposed  beforehand.  ililman. 

Pre'in-struct'  (pre'Tn-strukf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Prelnstructed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Preinstructing]  To 
instruct  previously  or  beforehand.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Pre-in'tl-ma'tion  (pre-Tn'tt-ma'shiin),  n.  Previous 
intimation  ;  a  suggestion  beforehand.  T.  Scott. 

Pre-judge'  (-jQj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prejudged 
(-jujd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Prejudging.]  [Pref.  pi-e-  -j- 
Jtidge :  cf.  F.  prejuger.  Cf.  Prejudicate,  Prejudice.] 
To  judge  before  hearing,  or  before  full  and  sufficient  ex- 
amination ;  to  decide  or  sentence  by  anticipation  ;  to 
condemn  beforehand. 

The  committee  of  council  hath  prejudged  the  whole  case,  by 
calling;  the  united  sense  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  "a  uni- 
versal clamor."  Siuift. 

Pre-judg'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  prejudging ;  de- 
cision before  sutficient  examination. 

Pre-Ju'di-ca-cy  (pre-ju'dT-ka-sy),  re.  Prejudice ;  pre- 
possession.    [Obs-I  Sir  H.  Blount. 

Pre-Ju'di-cal  (-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  deter- 
mination of  some  matter  not  previously  decided ;  as,  a 
prejzidical  inquiry  or  action  at  law. 

Pre-jU'di-cant  (-kant),  a.  [L.  praejudicans,  p.  pr.] 
Influenced  by  prejudice  ;  biased.  [J?.]  "  With  not  too 
hasty  a,n6i prejudicant  ears."  3Iilton. 

Pre-ju'di-cate  (-kat),  a.  [L.  praejudicatus,  p.  p.  of 
praejudicare  to  prejudge ;  prae  before  +  Judicare  to 
judge.  See  Judge.]  1.  Formed  before  due  examination. 
"  Ignorance  and  pre/wdica^e  opinions."  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Biased  by  opinions  formed  prematurely ;  preju- 
diced.    "  Prejudicate  TeaAers."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pre-ju'di-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prejudi- 
cated  (-ka'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Prejudicating.]  [Cf. 
Prejudge.]  To  determine  beforehand,  especially  to  dis- 
advantage ;  to  prejudge. 

Our  dearest  friend 
Prejudicates  the  business.  Shak. 

Pre-Ju'dl-cate,  v.  i.    To  prejudge.         Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Pre-]u'di-cate-ly  (-kat-ly),  adv.    With  prejudice. 

Pre-]U'di-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiln),  w.  1.  The  act  of  preju- 
dicating, or  of  judging  without  due  examination  of  facts 
and  evidence ;  prejudgment. 

2.  (Pom.  Law)  (a)  A  preliminary  inquiry  and  deter- 
mination about  something  which  belongs  to  a  matter  in 
dispute.  (6)  A  previous  treatment  and  decision  of  a 
point ;  a  precedent. 

Pre-Ju'dl-ca-tive  (-ka-tiv),  a.  Forming  a  judgment 
without  due  examination ;  prejudging.         Dr.  H.  More. 

PreJ'U-dice  (prSj'ii-dis),  n.  [F.  prejudice,  L.  praeju- 
dicium  ;  prae  before  -j-  judicium  judgment.  See  Pee- 
JUDICATE,  Judicial.]     1.  Foresight.    [06s.] 

Naught  might  hinder  his  quick  pr^udize.    Spenser. 

2.  An  opinion  or  judgment  formed  without  due  exam- 
ination ;  prejudgment ;  a  leaning  toward  one  side  of  a 
question  from  other  considerations  than  those  belonging 
to  it ;  an  unreasonable  predilection  for,  or  objection 
against,  anything ;  especially,  an  opinion  or  leaning  ad- 
verse to  anything,  without  just  grounds,  or  before  suffi- 
cient knowledge. 

Though  often  misled  by  prejudice  and  passion,  he  was  em- 
phatically an  honest  man.  Macaulay. 

3.  (Law)  A  bias  on  the  j/art  of  judge,  juror,  or  wit- 
ness which  interferes  with  fairness  of  judgment. 

4.  Mischief ;  hurt ;  damage ;  injury ;  detriment.  Locke. 

England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Prejudgment ;  prepossession  ;  bias ;  harm  ; 
hurt ;  damage  ;  detriment ;  mischief ;  disadvantage. 

Prej'U-dlce,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prejudiced  (-dist) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  PREjuDiciNa  (-di-sTng).]  [Cf.  F.  preju- 
dicier.  See  Prejudice,  «.]  1.  To  cause  to  have  preju- 
dice ;  to  prepossess  with  opinions  formed  vrithout  due 
knowledge  or  examination ;  to  bias  the  mind  of,  by  hasty 
and  incorrect  notions  ;  to  give  an  unreasonable  bent  to, 
as  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  cause  ;  as,  to  prejudice  a 
critic  or  a  juryman. 

Suffer  not  any  beloved  study  to  prejudice  your  mind  so  far  as 
to  despise  aU  other  learning.  /.  Watts. 

2.  To  obstruct  or  injure  by  prejudices,  or  by  previous 
bias  of  the  mind ;  hence,  generally,  to  hurt ;  to  damage ; 
to  injure ;  to  impair ;  as,  to  prejudice  a  good  cause. 

Seek  how  we  may  pr^udice  the  foe.  Shak. 

PreJ'U-di'Clal  (-dTsh'al),  a.  [L.  praejudicialis  be- 
longing to  a  preceding  judgment:    cf.  F.  prejudiciel.'] 

1.  Biased,  possessed,  or  blinded  by  prejudices ;  as,  to 
look  with  a  prejudicial  eye.    [06s.]  Holy  day. 

2.  Tending  to  obstruct  or  impair ;  hurtful ;  injurious ; 
disadvantageous ;  detrimental.  Hooker. 

His  going  away  .  ,  ,  was  most  lyrejudicial  and  most  ruinous 
tothe  king's  affairs.  Clarendon. 

— Prej'u-di'clal-ly,  ativ.  —  PreJ'u-di'clal-ness,  re. 

Pre-knowl'edge  (pre-nbl'5j),  re.     Prior  knowledge. 

Prel'a-cy  (prSl'a-sy),  re.  /  pi.  Prelacies  (-siz).     [LL. 

praelatia.    See  Prelate  ;  cf.  Prelaty.]     1.  The  office 

or  dignity  of  a  prelate ;  church  government  by  prelates. 

Prelacies  may  be  termed  the  greater  benefices.    Ar/lijje. 

2.  The  order  of  prelates,  taken  collectively  ;  the  body 
of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  "Divers  of  the  reverend 
prelacy,  and  other  most  judicious  men."  Hooker. 

Pre'lal  (pre'lnl),  a.  [L.  prelum  a  press.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  printing  ;  typographical.     [06s  J  Fuller. 

Prel'ate  (prSl'iit ;  48),  re.  [F.  prilat,  LL.  praclatus, 
fr.  L.  praelalus,  used  as  p.  p.  of  praeferre  to  prefer,  but 
from  a  different  root.  See  Elate.]  A  clergyman  of  a 
superior  order,  as  an  archbishop  or  a  bishop,  having  au- 
thority over  the  lower  clergy;  a  dignitary  of  the  church. 


This  word  and  the  words  derived  from  it  are  often 
used  invidiously,  in  English  ecclesiastical  history,  by  dis- 
senters, respecting  the  Established  Church  system. 
Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity,  .  .  . 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate.     Shak, 

Prel'ate  (prSl'at ;  48),  V.  i.   To  act  as  a  prelate.    [06s.] 
Right  prelating  is  busy  laboring,  and  not  lording.    Latimer. 

Prel'a-te'1-ty  (-a-te'i-ty),  re.   Prelacy.    [06s.]    3IiUon. 

Prel'ate-Shlp,  re.     The  office  of  a  prelate.       Hurmar. 

Prel'a-tess  (-a-tSs),  n.  A  woman  who  is  a  prelate ;  the 
wife  of  a  prelate.  3Iilton. 

Pre-la'tlal  (pre-la'shal),  a.    Prelatical.   Beaconsfield. 

Pre-lat'iC  (-ISt'fk),      l  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  prelates 

Pre-lat'ic-al  (-T-kal),  (  or  prelacy;  as,  prelatical  au- 
thority. 3Iacaulay. 

Pre-lat'lc-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  prelatical  manner ;  with 
refe^uce  to  prelates.  Milton. 

Pre-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),  re.  [L.  praelatio  :  cf.  F.  prUa- 
tion.  See  Prelate,  and  cf.  Prefer.]  The  setting  of 
one  above  another ;  preference.     [iJ.]  Jer.  Taylor, 

Prel'a-tism  (prSl'a-tTz'm),  re.     Prelacy ;  episcopacy. 

Prel'a-tlst  (-tlst),  re.     One  who  supports  or  advocates 

prelacy,  or  the  government  of  the  church  by  prelates ; 

hence,  a  high-churchman.  Hume. 

I  am  an  Episcopalian,  but  not  aprelatist.    T.  Scott. 

Prel'a-tlze  (-tiz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prelatized 
(-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Prelatizing  (-ti'zing).]  To 
bring  under  the  influence  of  prelacy.  Palfrey. 

Prel'a-tlze,  v.  i.  To  uphold  or  encourage  prelacy ;  to 
exercise  prelatical  functions. 

An  episcopacy  that  began  then  toprelatize.      Milton. 

Prel'a-try  (-try),  re.    Prelaty;  prelacy.     [06s.] 

Prel'a-ture  (-tiir  ;  135),  1  re.     [F.   prSlature,    or   LL. 

Prel'a-ture-sWp,  f    praelaiura.']   The  state  or 

dignity  of  a  prelate  ;  prelacy.  3Iilman. 

Prel'a-ty  (-ty),  re.     Prelacy.     [06s.]  3Iilion. 

Pre-lect'  (pre-lekf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prelected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Prelecting.]  [L.  praelectus,  p.  p.  of 
praelegere  to  read  before.  See  Pre-,  and  Lection.]  To 
read  publicly,  as  a  lecture  or  discourse. 

Pre-lect',  v.  i.    To  discourse  publicly ;  to  lecture. 

Spitting  .  .  .  was  puh\ic\y  prelected  upon.    Ve  Quincey, 
To  pireleci  upon  the  military  art.       Bp.  Morslej/. 

Pre-lec'tlon  (-ISk'shiin),  re.  [L.  praelectio."]  A  lec- 
ture or  discourse  read  in  public  or  to  a  select  company. 
"  The  prelections  of  Faber."  Sir  M.  Hale, 

Pre-lec'tor  (-ter),  re.  [L.  praelecior.']  A  reader  of 
lectures  or  discourses  ;  a  lecturer.  Sheldon, 

Pre'll-ba'tlon  (pre'lt-ba'shiin),  re.  [L.  praelibatio,  tc. 
praelibare  to  taste  beforehand :  cf.  F.  prelibation.']  1.  A 
tasting  beforehand,  or  by  anticipation  ;  a  foretaste  ;  as, 
a  prelibation  of  heavenly  bliss. 

2.  A  pouring  out,  or  libation,  before  tasting. 

Pre-Um'l-na-ri-ly  (pre-lim'I-na-rl-ly),  adv.  In  a  pre- 
liminary manner. 

Pre-llm'i-na-ry  (pre-limt-na-ri^),  a.  [Pref.  pre-  -f-  L. 
liminaris  belonging  to  a  threshold,  fr.  limen,  liminis, 
threshold,  entrance :  cf.  F.  preliminaire.  Cf.  Limit.] 
Introductory ;  previous ;  preceding  the  main  discourse 
or  business ;  prefatory  ;  as,  preliminary  observations  to 
a  discourse  or  book ;  preliminary  articles  to  a  treaty ; 
preliminary  measures ;  preliminary  examinations. 

Syn.  —  Introductory ;  preparatory ;  prefatory ;  pro- 
emial ;  previous ;  prior ;  precedent ;  antecedent. 

Pre-lim'l-na-ry,  re.  /  pi.  Preliminaries  (-riz).  That 
which  precedes  the  main  discourse,  work,  design,  or 
business ;  something  introductory  or  preparatory ;  as,  the 
preliminaries  to  a  negotiation  or  duel ;  to  take  one's 
preliminaries  the  year  before  entering  college. 

Syn.  —  Introduction  ;  preface ;  prelude. 

Pre-llm'lt  (-Tt),  v.  t.    To  limit  previously.    [iJ.'] 

Pre-lOOk',  v.  i.    To  look  forward.     [06s.]        Surrey. 

Pre'lude  (pre'liid  or  prgl'ud ;  277),  re.  [F.  prilude 
(cf.  It.  preludio,  LL.  praeludium),  fr.  L.  prae  before  -\- 
ludus  play.  See  Prelude,  v.  1]  An  introductory  perform- 
ance, preceding  and  preparing  for  the  prmcipal  matter ; 
a  preliminary  part,  movement,  strain,  etc. ;  especially 
(3Ius.),  a  strain  introducing  the  theme  or  chief  subject; 
a  movement  introductory  to  a  fugue,  yet  independent ;  — 
with  recent  composers  often  synonymous  with  overture.. 

The  last  Georgia  was  a  good^?'e?«rfe  to  the  .^neis.    Addison. 

The  cause  is  more  than  the  prelude^  the  effect  is  more  than 
the  sequel,  of  the  fact.  Whewell. 

Syn.  —  Preface ;  introduction ;  preliminary ;  preamble ; 
forerunner ;  harbinger ;  precursor. 

Pre-lude'  (pre-lud'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Preluded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Preluding.]  [L.  praeltidere,praelusu7n  ; 
prae  before  +  ludere  to  play  :  cf.  F.  priluder.  See  Lu- 
dicrous.] To  play  an  introduction  or  prelude  ;  to  give  a 
prefatory  performance  ;  to  serve  as  prelude. 

The  musicians pre?Ht/t'rf  on  their  instrHments.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

We  are  pi-cluding  too  largely,  and  must  come  at  once  to  the 
point.  Jeffrey. 

Pre-lude',  v.  t.  1.  To  introduce  with  a  previous  per- 
formance ;  to  play  or  perform  a  prelude  to ;  as,  to  pre- 
lude a  concert  with  a  lively  air. 

2.  To  serve  as  prelude  to ;  to  precede  as  introductory. 
[Music]  iirchiding  some  great  tragedy.     Longlellow. 

Pre-lud'er  (pre-liid'er  or  prSl'ud-er),  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  preludes ;  one  who  plays  a  prelude.    3Iason. 

Pre-lUd'1-al  (pre-liid'i-nl),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
prelude  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  prelude ;  introductory.   [7?.] 

Pre-lud'1-OUS  (-tls),  a.  Preludi.al.  [A>.]   Dr.  H.  3/flrc. 

Pre-lum'bar  (pro-liim'ber),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  loins; — applied  to  the  dorsal 
part  of  the  abdomen. 

Pre-lu'slve  (-lii'stv),  a.  [See  Prelude.]  Of  the  na- 
ture of  a  prelude ;  introductory ;  indicating  tlint  tome- 
thing  of  a  like  kind  is  to  follow.  "  Prelusive  drops." 
2'honiso7i.  —  Pre-lu'slve-ly,  adv. 

Pre-lu'so-rl-ly  (-so-rT-iy),  adv.    In  a  prelusory  way. 

Pre-lu'SO-ry (-r j), rt.  Introductory;  prolu8ive.".Bacon. 
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Pre'ma-ture'  (pre'ma-tur'  or    pre'ma-tur),   a.      [L. 

praematurus ;  prae  before  +  maturus  ripe.  See  Ma- 
ture.] 1.  Mature  or  ripe  before  the  proper  time ;  as, 
the  premature  fruits  of  a  hotbed. 

2.  Happening,  arriving,  existing,  or  performed  before 
the  proper  or  usual  time  ;  adopted  too  soon  ;  too  early  ; 
untimely ;  as,  a  premature  fall  of  snow ;  a  premature 
birth  ;  a, premature  opinion;  premature  decay. 

3.  Arriving  or  received  without  due  authentication  or 
evidence  ;  as,  a  premature  report. 

-  Pre'ma-ture'ly,  adv.  —  Pre'ma-ture'ness,  ». 

Pre'ma-tU'ri-ty  (-tu'rT-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  prematurite-l 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  premature  ;  early,  or  un- 
timely, ripeness ;  as,  the  prematurity  of  genius. 

II  Pre'max-il'la  (pre'maks-Tl'la),  n.  ;  pi.  Pkemaxill^ 
(-le).  [NL.  See  Pre-,  and  Maxilla.]  {Anat.)  A  bone 
on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  between  the  nose  and 
mouth,  forming  the  anterior  part  of  each  half  of  the 
upper  jawbone ;  the  intermaxilla.  In  man  the  premax- 
illoe  become  united  and  form  the  incisor  part  of  the 
maxillary  bone. 

Pre-max'lHa-ry  (pre-maks'tl-la-ry),  a.  {Anat.)  Sit- 
uated in  front  of  the  maxillary  bones  ;  pertaining  to  the 
premaxilliE  ;  intermaxillary.  ^  ra.     A  premaxlUa. 

Pre-me'dl-ate  (-me'dl-at),  v.  t.    To  advocate,    [i?.] 

Pre-med'l-tate  (-med'i-tat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pre- 
meditated (-ta'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Premeditatino.] 
[L.  praemeditatus,  p.  p.  oi praemeditari ;  prae  before -|- 
meditari  to  meditate.  See  Meditate.]  To  think  on,  and 
revolve  in  the  mind,  beforehand ;  to  contrive  and  design 
previously  ;  as,  to  premeditate  robbery. 

"With  woTd3 premeditated  thus  he  said.  Dnjden. 

Pre-med'i-tate,  v.  i.  To  think,  consider,  deliberate,  or 
revolve  in  the  mind,  beforehand. 

Pre-med'i-tate  (-tSt),  a.  [L.  praemeditatus,  p.  p.] 
Premeditated ;  deliberate.     \_Archaic']  Bp.  Burnet. 

Pre-med'1-tate-ly,  adv.   With  premeditation.   Burke. 

Pre-med'1-ta'tion  (-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  praemeditatio  : 
cf.  F.  premeditation.^  The  act  of  meditating  or  con- 
triving beforehand  ;  previous  deliberation ;  forethought. 

Pre-mer'it  (pre-mgr'It),  v.  t.  To  merit  or  deserve 
beforehand.     \_Obs.']  Eikon  Basilike. 

Pre'mi-al  (pre'mi-al),  1  a.     [L. praemialis.    See  Pre- 

Pre'mi-ant  (-ant),  J  mium.]  Serving  to  reward ; 
rewarding.     \_B.  ]  Baxter. 

Prem'i-ces  (prSml-sez),  n.  pi.  [F.  premices,  L.  pri- 
mitiae.     See  PrimitiaJ    First  fruits.    [Ofti.]     Dryden. 

Pre'ml-er  (pre'mi-er),  a.  [F.  premier,  fr.  L.  prima- 
Tius  of  the  first  rank,  principal,  f  r.  primus  the  first.  See 
Primary,  Prime,  a.]  1.  First ;  chief ;  principal ;  as,  the 
^rem/er  place ;  jDreOT2er  minister.  Camden.    Swift. 

2.  Most  ancient ;  —  said  of  the  peer  bearing  the  oldest 
title  of  his  degree. 

Pre'ml-er  (pre'mt-er  or  prgm'yer  ;  277),  n.  The  first 
minister  of  state ;  the  prime  minister. 

Pre'ml-er-ship,  ra.    The  oflBce  of  the  premier. 

Pre'mil-len'nl-al  (pre'mTl-lSn'nl-al),  a.  Previous  to 
the  millennium. 

Pre'ml-OUS  (pre'mi-iis),  a.  [L.  praemiosus,  fr.  prae- 
mium  a  premium.]     Rich  in  gifts,     [i?.]  Clarke. 

Prem'lse  (prSm'is),  re.  ;  pi.  Premises  (-i-sgz).  [Writ- 
ten also,  less  properly,  pj-emiss.l  [F.  prhnisse,  fr.  L. 
praemissus,  p.  p.  ot  praemittere  to  send  before  ;  prae  be- 
fore +  mitiere  to  send.  See  Mission.]  1.  A  proposition 
antecedently  supposed  or  proved ;  something  previously 
stated  or  assumed  as  the  basis  of  further  argument ;  a 
condition ;  a  supposition. 

The  premises  observed, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  served.       Shak. 

2.  (Logic)  Either  of  the  first  two  propositions  of  a  syl- 
logism, from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn. 

"All  sinners  deserve  punishment :  A  B  is  a  sinner." 
These  propositions,  which  are  the  premises,  being  true 

or  admitted,  the  conclusion  follows,  that  A  B  deserves 

punishment. 

While  the  premises  stand  firm,  it  is  impossible  to  shake  the 

conclusion.  X>r.  H.  More. 

3.  pi.  {Law)  Matters  previously  stated  or  set  forth  ; 
esp.,  that  part  in  the  beginning  of  a  deed,  the  office  of 
which  is  to  express  the  grantor  and  grantee,  and  the  land 
or  thing  granted  or  conveyed,  and  all  that  precedes  the 
habendum  ;  the  thing  demised  or  granted. 

4.  pi.  A  piece  of  real  estate ;  a  building  and  its  ad- 
juncts ;  as,  to  lease  premises  ;  to  trespass  on  another's 
premises. 

Pre-mise'  (pre-mlz'),  v.  t.  \imp.  &.  p.  p.  Premised 
(-mizd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Premising.]  [From  L.  prae- 
missus,  p.  p.,  or  E.  premise,  n.  See  Premise,  re.]  1.  To 
send  before  the  time,  or  beforehand ;  hence,  to  cause  to 
be  before  something  else ;  to  employ  previously.  [06s.] 
The  premised  flames  of  the  last  day.  S/iak. 

If  venesection  and  a  cathartic  be  premised.    E.  Darwin. 

2.  To  set  forth  beforehand,  or  as  introductory  to  the 
main  subject ;  to  offer  previously,  as  something  to  ex- 
plain or  aid  in  understanding  what  follows ;  especially, 
to  lay  down  premises  or  first  propositions,  on  which  rest 
the  subsequent  reasonings. 

I  premise  these  particulars  that  the  reader  may  know  that  I 
enter  upon  it  as  a  very  ungrateful  task.  Addison. 

Pre-mise'  (pre-miz'),  v.  i.  To  make  a  premise  ;  to  set 
forth  something  as  a  premise.  Swift. 

Prem'iss  (prgm'Is),  n.    Premise.    Whately.   I.  Watts. 

Pre-mlt'  (pre-mTf),  V.  t.    To  premise,    \_6bs.']  Donne. 

Pre'mi-um  (pre'ml-um),  n.  ;  pi.  Premiums  (-umz). 
[L.  praemium,  originally,  what  one  has  got  before  or  bet- 
ter than  others ;  prae  before  -|-  emere  to  take,  buy.  See 
Redeem.]  1.  A  reward  or  recompense;  a  prize  to  be 
won  by  being  before  another,  or  others,  in  a  competition ; 
reward  or  prize  to  be  adjudged  ;  a  bounty  ;  as,  a  premium 
for  good  behavior  or  scholarship,  for  discoveries,  etc. 

To  think  it  not  the  necessity,  but  the  premium  and  privilege 
of  life,  to  eat  and  sleep  without  any  regard  to  glory.  Burke. 

The  law  that  obliges  parishes  to  support  the  poor  offers  a  pre- 
miitm  for  the  encouragement  of  idleness.  Franklin. 


2.  Something  offered  or  given  for  the  loan  of  money ; 

bonus ;  —  sometimes  synonymous  with  interest,  but  gener- 
ally signifying  a  sum  in  addition  to  the  capital. 

People  were  tempted  to  lend,  by  great  premiums  and  large 
interest.  Swift. 

3.  A  sum  of  money  paid  to  underwriters  for  insurance, 
or  for  undertaking  to  indemnify  for  losses  of  any  kind. 

4.  A  sum  in  advance  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  nominal 
or  par  value  of  anything ;  as,  gold  was  at  a  premium  ; 
he  sold  his  stock  at  a  premium. 

Pre-mo'lar  (pre-mo'ler),  a.  {Anat.)  Situated  in  front 
of  the  molar  teeth.  —  re.  An  anterior  molar  tooth  which 
has  replaced  a  deciduous  molar.     See  Tooth. 

Pre-mon'ish  (-mon'ish),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Premon- 

ISHED  (-Tsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Premonishino.]     [Pref. 

pre-  -f-  monish :  cf.  L.  praemonere.}    To  forewarn ;  to 

admonish  beforehand.     [-R.]  Merrick. 

To  teach,  and  to  premonish.    Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

Pre-mon'ish-ment  (-ment),  re.  Previous  warning  or 
admonition ;  forewarning.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Pre'mo-ni'tion  (pre'm6-nTsh'iin),  re.  [L.  praemoni- 
tio.  See  Premonish.]  Previous  warning,  notice,  or  in- 
formation ;  forewarning ;  as,  a  premonition  of  danger. 

Pre-mon'i-tor  (pre-mSn't-ter),  re.  [L.  praemonitor.'] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  gives  premonition. 

Pre-mon'i-tO-ry  (-ry),  a.  [L.  praemonitorius.']  Giving 
previous  warning  or  notice  ;  as,  premonitory  symptoms 
of  disease.  —  Pre-mon'i-to-rl-ly  (-to-rl-iy),  adv. 

Pre-mon'strant  (-strant),  re.     A  Premonstratensian. 

Pre-mon'Strate  (-strat),  v.  t.  [L.  praemonstratus,  p. 
p.  of  praemonstrare  ;  prae  before  -f-  monstrare  to  show.] 
To  show  beforehand ;  to  foreshow.     [iJ.]  Herbert. 

Pre-mon'stra-ten'sian  (-stra-ten'shan),  re.  [F.  pre- 
montre,  fr.  Premontre,  fr.  L.  pratum  monstratum.']  {R. 
C.  Ch.)  One  of  a  religious  order  of  regular  canons 
founded  by  St.  Norbert  at  Pr^montr^,  in  France,  in  1119. 
The  members  of  the  order  are  called  also  White  Canons, 
Norbertines,  and  Premonstrants. 

Pre'mon-Stra'tion  (pre'mSn-stra'shiSn),  re.  [L.  prae- 
monstratio.']     A  shov/ing  beforehand  ;  foreshowing. 

Pre-mon'Stra-tor  (pre-m5n'stra-ter),  n.  [L.  praemon- 
strator.^     One  who,  or  that  which,  premonstrates.     [J?.] 

Pre-morse'  (pre-m8rs'),  a.  [L.  praemorsus,  p.  p.  of 
praemordere  to  bite  off ;  prae  before  -|-  mordere  to 
bite.]     Terminated  abruptly,  or  as  if  bitten  off. 

Fremorse  roots  or  leaves  (Bot.),  such  as  have  an  abrupt, 
ragged,  and  irregular  termination,  as  if  bitten  off  short. 

Pre'mo-sa'ic  (pre'mo-za'ik),  a.  Relating  to  the  time 
before  Moses  ;  as,  premosaic  history. 

Pre-mo'tion  (pre-mo'shun),  re.  [Pref.  pre-  -\-  motion.'] 
Previous  motion  or  excitement  to  action. 

Prem'U-ni're  (prgm'i5-ni're  or  pre'mu-),  n.  {Law) 
See  Praemunire. 

Prem'U-nite'  (prSm'ia-nit'  or  pre'mii-),  v.  t.  [L.  prae- 
munitus,  p.  p.  of  praemtinire  to  fortify  in  front;  prae 
before  -f-  munire  to  fortify.]  To  fortify  beforehand;  to 
guard  against  objection.     [06s.]  Fotherby. 

Pre'mu-ni'tion  (pre'mfi-nTsh'iin),  re.  [L.  praemuni- 
tio :  cf.  F.  premunition.~\  The  act  of  fortifying  or  guard- 
ing against  objections.    XOhs.] 

Pre-mu'nl-tO-ry  (pre-mu'nt-to-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  premunire  ;  as,  apremuniiory  process. 

Pre-na'sal  (pre-na'zal),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  in  front 
of  the  nose,  or  in  front  of  the  nasal  chambers. 

Pre-na'tal  (-tal),  a.    Being  or  happening  before  birth. 

Pren'der  (prgn'der),  re.  [F.  prendre  to  take,  fr.  L. 
prehendere  to  take.]  (Law)  The  power  or  right  of  tak- 
ing a  thing  before  it  is  offered.  Burrill. 

Pre-no'men  (pre-no'mSn),  re.     See  Pr^nomen. 

Pre-nom'i-nal  (-nom'I-nal),  a.  Serving  as  a  prefix  in 
a  compound  name.  Sir  T.  Broivne. 

Pre-nom'i-nate  (-nom'I-nat),  a.  [L.  praenominatus, 
p.  p.  of  praenominare  to  give  the  prenomen  to,  to  pre- 
nominate,  fr.joraereoreiere  prenomen.]  Forenamed ;  named 
beforehand,     [i?.]    "  Prenominate  crimes."  Shak. 

Pre-nom'i-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  To  forename ;  to  name 
beforehand  ;  to  tell  by  name  beforehand.  Shak. 

Pre-nom'i-na'tion  (-na'shun),  re.  The  act  of  prenom- 
inating  ;  privilege  of  being  named  first.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pre-nOS'tic  (pre-nos'tik),  re.  [L.  praenoscere  to  fore- 
know ;  prae  before  -j-  noscere,  notum,  to  know.]  A 
prognostic ;  an  omen.     [06s.]  Gower. 

Pre-note'  (-not'),  v.  t.  [L.  praenotare  ;  prae  before  -f- 
notare  to  note.]     To  note  or  designate  beforehand.  Foxe. 

Pre-no'tlon  (-no'shfin),  re.  \\j.  praenotio :  cf.F.pre- 
notion.  See  Prenostic]  A  notice  or  notion  which  pre- 
cedes something  else  in  time ;  previous  notion  or  thought ; 
foreknowledge.  Bacon. 

Pren-sa'tion  (pren-sa'shiin),  re.  [L.  prensatio,  from 
prensare,  prehensare,  v.  freq.  from  prehendere  to  seize.] 
The  act  of  seizing  with  violence.     [06s.]  Barrow. 

Pren'tic©  (pren'tTs),  re.  [Aphetic  form  of  appren- 
tice.'] An  apprentice.  [06s.  or  Colloq.]  Piers  Plowman. 
"  My  accu'ser  is  xay prentice."  Slink. 

Pren'tice-hood  (-h65d),  re.    Apprenticehood.    [06s.] 
This  jolly  prentice  with  his  master  bode 
Till  lie  was  out  nigh  of  his  prenticehood.      Chavcer. 

Pren'tice-ship,  re.   Apprenticeship.   [06s.  or  Colloq.] 
He  served  upreniiceship  who  sets  up  shop.         Pope. 

Pre-nun'ci-a'tion  (pre-niSn'sI-a'shun  or  -shi-a'shun), 
re.  [L.  praenunciaiio,  fr.  praenunciare  to  announce  be- 
forehand. See  Pee-,  and  Announce.]  The  act  of  an- 
nouncing or  proclaiming  beforehand.     [06s.] 

Pre-nun'ciOUS  (pre-niin'shiis),  a.     [L.  praennncius.] 

Announcing  beforehand ;  presaging.     [06s.]        Blount. 

II  Pre-ob'lon-ga'ta  (-5b'lon-ga'ta),  re.   [NL.   See  Pre-, 

and   Oblongata.]     (Anat.)    The  anterior  part   of   the 

medulla  oblongata,  B.  6.  Wilder. 

Pre'Ob-tain'  (pre'ob-tan'),  v.  t.    To  obtain  beforehand. 

Pre-OO'CU-pan-cy  (pre-ok'kfi-pon-sy),  n.  [See  Pre- 
occupate.]  The  act  or  right  of  taking  possession  before 
another ;  as,  the  preoccupancy  of  wild  land. 


Pre-OC'cn-pate  (pre-5k'kii-pat),  v.  t.  [L.  praeoccupa. 
tus,  p.  p.  of  praeoccupare  to  preoccupy.    See  Preoccupy.] 

1.  To  anticipate  ;  to  take  before,  [06s.]  "  Fear  pre- 
occupatetli  it  [death]."  Bacon. 

2.  To  prepossess ;  to  prejudice.  [06s.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 
Pre-00'CU-pa'tion  (-pa'shun),  n.     [L.  praeoccupalio  : 

cf.  F.  preoccupation.]  1.  The  act  of  preoccupying,  or 
taking  possession  of  beforehand ;  the  state  of  being  prs" 
occupied ;  prepossession. 

2.  Anticipation  of  objections.     [jR.]  South. 

Pre-oc'cu-py  (-pi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Preoccupied 
(-pid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Preoccupying  (-pi'ing).]  [Cf.  F. 
preoccuper.  See  Preoccupate,  Occupy.]  1.  To  take 
possession  of  before  another  ;  as,  to  preoccupy  a  country 
not  before  held, 

2.  To  prepossess  ;  to  engage,  occupy,  or  engross  the 
attention  of,  beforehand  ;  hence,  to  prejudice. 

I  think  it  more  respectful  to  the  reader  to  leave  something  to 
reflections  than  io  preoccupy  his  judgment.  Arbutlmot 

Pre-OG'U-lar  (-ok'ii-ler),  a.  (Zool.)  Placed  just  in  front 
of  the  eyes,  as  the  antennse  of  certain  insects.  ^  re.  One 
of  the  scales  just  in  front  of  the  eye  of  a  reptile  or  fish. 

Pre-om'i-nate  (-5m'T-nat),  v.  t.  To  ominate  before- 
hand;  to  portend.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pre'0-per'CU-lar  (pre'o-per'kiS-Ier),  a.  (Anat.)  Situ- 
ated in  front  of  the  operculum ;  pertaining  to  the  pre- 
operculum.  —  re.     The  preoperculum. 

II  Pre'O-per'cu-lum  (-IQm),  re.  [NL.]  (Anat.)  The  an- 
terior opercular  bone  in  fishes. 

Pre'O-pin'ion  (pre'o-pin'yun),  n.  Opinion  previously 
formed  ;  prepossession  ;  prejudice.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pre-op'tion  (pre-Sp'shiin),  re.     Right  of  first  choice. 

Pre-O'ral  (-o'ral),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  in  front  of,  or 
anterior  to,  the  mouth  ;  as,  preoral  bands. 

Pre-or'bit-al  (-Sr'bTt-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  in  front 
of  the  orbit. 

Pre'or-dain'  (pre'8r-dan'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  pre-  +  ordain: 
cf .  L.  praeordinare.]  To  ordain  or  appoint  beforehand ; 
to  predetermine  ;  to  foreordain.  Milton. 

Pre-or'der  (pre-6r'der),  V.  t.  To  order  or  arrange 
beforehand  ;  to  foreordain.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Pre-or'di-nance  (-di-nans),  ».  Antecedent  decree  or 
determination,  Shak. 

Pre-or'dl-nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  praeordinatus,  p.  p.  See 
Preordain.]     Preordamed.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Pre-or'di-na'tlon  (-na'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  preordina- 
tion.] The  act  of  foreordaining ;  previous  determination, 
^^ T\ie preordination  ot  God."  Bale. 

Pre-par'a-ble  (pre-pSr'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
prepared.     " Medicine ^repaiaft/e  by  art."  Boyle. 

Prep'a-ra'tion  (prep'a-ra'sh5n),  n.  [F.  preparation, 
L.  praeparatio.  See  Prepare.]  1.  The  act  of  preparing 
or  fitting  beforehand  io^  a  particular  purpose,  use,  serv- 
ice, or  condition ;  previous  arrangement  or  adaptation ; 
a  making  ready ,  as,  the  preparation  of  land  for  a  crop 
of  wheat ;  the  preparation  of  troops  for  a  campaign. 

2.  The  state  of  being  prepared  or  made  ready ;  pre- 
paredness ;  readiness ;  fitness ;  as,  a  nation  in  good  prep- 
aration for  war. 

3.  That  which  makes  ready,  prepares  the  way,  or  in- 
troduces ;  a  preparatory  act  or  measure. 

I  will  show  what  preparatioTis  there  were  in  nature  for  this 
dissolution.  T.  Burnet. 

4.  That  which  is  prepared,  made,  or  compounded  by 
a  certain  process  or  for  a  particular  purpose ;  a  combina- 
tion. Specifically :  (a)  Any  medicinal  substance  fitted  for 
use.  (6)  Anything  treated  for  preservation  or  examina- 
tion as  a  specimen,  (c)  Something  prepared  for  use  in 
cookery. 

I  wish  the  chemists  had  been  more  sparing  who  magnify  their 
preparations.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

In  the  preparations  of  cookery,  the  most  volatile  parts  of  veg- 
etables are  destroyed.  Arhuihnot. 

5.  An  army  or  fleet.     [06s.]  Shak. 

6.  (Mus.)  The  holding  over  of  a  note  from  one  chord 
into  the  next  chord,  where  it  forms  a  temporary  discord, 
until  resolved  in  the  chord  that  follows ;  the  anticipation 
of  a  discordant  note  in  the  preceding  concord,  so  that 
the  ear  is  prepared  for  the  shock.     See  Suspension. 

7.  Accomplishment;  qualification.     [06s.]  Shak. 
Pre-par'a-tive  (pre-par'a-tTv),  a.    [Cf.  F.  preparatif."] 

Tending  to  prepare  or  make  ready;  having  the  power 
of  preparing,  qualifying,  or  fitting ;  preparatory. 
Laborious  quest  of  V'aowW&ge  preparative  to  this  work.  South. 

Pre-par'a-tlve,  n.  1.  That  which  has  the  power  of 
preparing,  or  previously  fitting  for  a  purpose ;  that  which 
prepares.     "  A  preparative  unto  Bevmons."         Hooker. 

2.  That  which  is  done  in  the  way  of  preparation. 
"NecessnTy  preparatives  for  our  voyage,"  Dryden. 

Pre-par'a-tive-ly,  adv.    By  way  of  preparation. 

Pre-par'a-tor  (-ter),  re.  [L.  praeparator.]  One  who 
prepares  beforehand,  as  subjects  for  dissection,  speci- 
mens for  preservation  in  collections,  etc.  Agnssiz. 

Pre-par'a-to-ry  (pre-p5r'a-to-ry),  a.  [L.  praeparato- 
rius  :  cf,  F,  preparatoire.]  Preparing  the  way  for  any- 
thing by  previous  measures  of  adaptation ;  antecedent 
and  adapted  t^  what  follows ;  introductory ;  prepara- 
tive ;  as,  a  preparatory  school ;  a  preparatory  condition. 

Pre-pare'  (pre-pSr'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prepared 
(-pSrd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Preparing.]  [F.  preparer,  L. 
praeparare  ;  prae  before  -]-  parare  to  make  ready.  See 
Pare,]  1,  To  fit,  adapt,  or  qualify  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose or  condition  ;  to  make  ready ;  to  put  into  a  state 
for  use  or  application ;  as,  to  prepare  ground  for  seed ; 
to  prepare  a  lesson. 

Our  souls,  not  yet  prepared  for  upper  light.    Dryden. 

2.  To  procure  as  suitable  or  necessary  ;  to  get  ready ; 

to  provide;  as,  to  prepare  ammunition  and  provisions 

for  troops  ;  to  prepare  ships  for  defense ;  to  prepare  an 

entertainment.  Milton. 

That  they  may  prepare  a  city  for  habitation-    P'  cvii.  36. 

Syn.— To  fit;  adjust;  adapt;  qualify;  equip;  pro- 
vide ;  form ;  make  ;  make  ready. 
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Pre-pare'  (pre-pSr'),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  all  things 
ready  ;  to  put  things  in  order  ;  as,  to  prepare  for  a  hostile 
invasion.     "  Bid  tlieai prepare  for  dinner."  Shale. 

2.  To  malie  one's  self  ready  ;  to  get  ready ;  to  take  the 
necessary  previous  measures  ;  as,  to  prepare  for  deatli. 

Pre-pare',  n.     Preparation.     [06j.]  Shak. 

Pre-pared'  (-pSrd'),  a.  Made  fit  or  suitable  ;  adapted ; 
ready  ;  as,  prepared  food ;  prepared  questions.  —  Pre- 

par'ed-ly  (-par'ed-ly),  adv.  iViflA.— Pre-par'ed-nesB,  n. 

Pre-par'er  (-pSr'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pre- 
pares, fits,  or  makes  ready.  Wood. 

Pre-pay'  (-pa'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pkepaid  (-pad') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n,  Peepayino.]  To  pay  in  advance,  or  be- 
forehand ;  as,  to  prepay  postage. 

Pre-pay'ment  (-ment),  n.    Payment  in  advance. 

Pre-pe'nl-al  (-pe'ni-al),  a,  (Anat.)  Situated  in  front 
of,  or  anterior  to,  the  penis. 

Pre-pense'  (pre-pSns'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  pre-  +  F.  penser 
to  think.  See  Pansy.]  To  weigh  or  consider  before- 
hand ;  to  premeditate.     [06s.]    Spenser.    Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Pre-pense',  v.  i.    To  dehberate  beforehand.     \_Obs.'\ 

Pre-pense',  a.  [See  Pansy,  and  cf.  Pkepense,  v.  «.] 
Devised,  contrived,  or  planned  beforehand ;  precon- 
ceived ;  premeditated  ;  aforethought ;  —  usually  placed 
aiter  the  word  it  qualifies ;  as,  malice  prepense. 

This  has  not  arisen  from  any  misrepresentation  or  error  pre- 
pense. Southey. 

Pre-pense'ly,  adv.    In  a  premeditated  manner. 
Pre-pol'lence  (pre-p81'lens),  )  n.     [L.  praepollentia.'] 
Pre-pol'len-cy  (-len-sy),  i      The  quahty  or  state 

of    being  prepollent ;    superiority   of  power ;    predomi- 
nance ;  prevalence.     [iJ.]  Coventry. 
Pre-pol'lent  (-lent),   a.     [L.  praepollens,  p.   pr.   of 
praepollere  to  surpass  in  power ;  prae  before  -|-  pollere 
to  be  powerful.]     Having  superior  influence  or  power ; 
prevailing;  predominant.     [^.]  Boyle. 
II  Pre-pol'les  (-ISks),  n. ;  pi.  Pkepollioes  (-li-sez). 
[NL.     See  Pee-,  Pollex.]     {Anat.)  An  extra  first  digit, 
or  rudiment  of  a  digit,  on  the  preaxial  side  of  the  pollex. 
Pre-pon'der  (-pon'der),  v.  t.   To  preponderate.  [06s.J 
Pre-pon'der-ance  (-ous),      )  n.      [Cf.  F.  preponde- 
Pre-pon'der-aa-cy  (-an-s^),  J   ranee.']    1.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  preponderant ;  superiority  or  excess  of 
weight,  influence,  or  power,  etc. ;  an  outweighing. 

The  mind  should  .  .  .  reject  or  receive  proportionably  to  the 
preponderancy  of  the  greater  grounds  of  probabiUty.       Loeke. 

In  a  few  weeks  he  had  changed  the  relative  position  of  all  the 
Btates  in  Europe,  and  had  restored  the  equilibrium  which  the 
preponderance  of  one  power  had  destroyed.  Macaulay. 

2.  {Gun.)  The  excess  of  weight  of  that  part  of  a  can- 
non behind  the  trunnions  over  that  in  front  of  them. 

Pre-pon'der-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  praeponderans,  -anlis: 
cf.  F.  preponderant.  See  Prepondekate.]  Prepondera- 
ting ;  outweighing  ;  overbalancing ;  —  used  literally  and 
figuratively ;  as,  a  preponderant  weight ;  of  preponder- 
ant importance.  — Pre-pon'der-ant-ly,  adv. 

Pre-pon'der-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  Peepondee- 
ATED  (-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Peepondeeating.]  [L. 
praeponderatus,  p.  p.  of  praeponderare  ;  prae  before  + 
ponderare  to  weigh,  fr.  pondus,  ponderis,  a  weight.  See 
Ponder.]  1.  To  outweigh  ;  to  overpower  by  weight ;  to 
exceed  in  weight ;  to  overbalance. 

An  inconsiderable  weight,  by  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
balance,  will  prepondei'ate  greater  magnitudes.  Glanvill. 

2.  To  overpower  by  stronger  influence  or  moral  power. 

3.  To  cause  to  prefer ;  to  incline  ;  to  decide.     [Ofti.] 
The  desire  to  spare  Christian  blood  preponderates  him  for 

peace.  Fuller. 

Pre-pon'der-ate,  v.  i.  To  exceed  in  weight ;  hence, 
to  incline  or  descend,  as  the  scale  of  a  balance  ;  figura- 
tively, to  exceed  in  influence,  power,  etc. :  hence,  to  in- 
cline to  one  side  ;  as,  the  affirmative  side  preponderated. 

That  is  no  just  balance  in  which  the  heaviest  side  will  not 
preponderate.  Bp.  JVilkins. 

Pre-pon'der-a'tlng-ly  (-a'ting-lj^),  adv.  In  a  prepon- 
derating manner ;  preponderantly. 

Pre-pon'der-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  praeponderatio.'] 
The  act  or  state  of  preponderating ;  preponderance  ;  as, 
& preponderation  of  reasons.  I.  Watts. 

Pre-pose'  (pre-poz'),  v.  t.  [F.  preposer ;  pref.  p7-e- 
(1j.  prae  heioxe) -\- poser.  See  Pose.]  To  place  or  set 
before  ;  to  prefix.     [Oft.?.]  Fuller. 

Prep'O-Si'tlon  (prSp'o-zifsh'iin),  re.  [L.  praepositio, 
fr.  praeponere  to  place  before  ;  prae  before  -|-  ponere  to 
put,  place :  cf.  F.  preposition.  See  Position,  and  cf. 
Peovost.]  1.  {Gram.)  A  word  employed  to  connect  a 
noun  or  a  pronoun,  in  an  adjectival  or  adverbial  sense, 
with  some  other  word  ;  a  particle  used  with  a  noun  or 
pronoun  (in  English  always  in  the  objective  case)  to 
make  a  phrase  limiting  some  other  word  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause usually  placed  before  the  word  with  whicli  it  is 
phrased  ;  as,  a  bridge  of  iron  ;  he  comes  from  town  ;  it 
18  good  for  food  ;  he  escaped  by  running. 

2.  A  proposition ;  an  exposition  ;  a  discourse.  [06j.] 
He  made  a  long  preposition  and  oration.        Fabyan. 

Prep'0-sl'tion-al  (-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  prepositionnel.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  preposition;  of  the  nature  of  a 
preposition.     Barle.  —  Prejp'0-si'tlon-al-ly,  adv. 

Pre-pos'1-tlve  (pre-pSz'i-tiv),  a.  [li.  praeposiiivus : 
cf.  F.  prepositif]  {Gram.)  Put  before  ;  prefixed  ;  as,  a 
prepositive  particle.  —  n.    A  prepositive  word.      Tooke. 

II  Pre-pos'l-tor  (-ter),  re.  [NL.]  A  scholar  appointed 
to  inspect  other  scholars  ;  a  monitor.  Todd. 

Pre-pos'Mure  (-tiir;  135),  ?(.  \\j.  prnepositura.  See 
Peeposition,  and  cf.  Provost.]  The  office  or  dignity  of 
a  provost ;  a  provostship.  Lowtli. 

Pre'pOS-sess'  (pre'pSz-zSs'  or  -pBs-sSs'),  ■;;.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Prepossessed  (-p5z-zgst'  or  -pSs-sSst') ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Prepossessing.]  1.  To  preoccupy,  as  groimd  or 
land  ;  to  take  previous  possession  of.  Dryden. 

2.  To  preoccupy,  as  the  mind  or  heart,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude other  things  ;  hence,  to  bias  or  prejudice  ;  to  give  a 


previous  inclination  to,  for  or  against  anything ;  esp.,  to 
induce  a  favorable  opinion  beforehand,  or  at  the  outset. 

It  created  him  enemies,  and  prepossessed  the  lord  general. 

Evelyn. 

Pre'pos-sess'ing  (pre'poz-zes'Tng  or  -pos-s5s'iug),  a. 
Tending  to  invite  favor ;  attracting  confidence,  favor, 
esteem,  or  love  ;  attractive  ;  as,  a  prepossessiiig  manner. 
— Pre'pos-sess'ing-ly,  adv. 

Pre'pos-Ses'sion   (-poz-zSsh'uu  or  -p5s-sgsh'iin),   n. 

1.  Preoccupation  ;  prior  possession.  Hammond. 

2.  Preoccupation  of  tlie  mind  by  an  opinion,  or  im- 
pression, already  formed ;  preconceived  opinion  ;  previ- 
ous impression  ;  bias ;  —  generally,  but  not  always,  used 
in  a  favorable  sense  ;  as,  t\ie  prepossessions  of  childhood. 
"  The  prejudices  and  prepossessions  of  the  country." 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Syn.  —  Bent ;  bias ;  incUuatiou  ;  preoccupancy ;  pre- 
judgment.   See  Bent. 

Pre'pos-sess'or  (-pSz-zSs'er  or  pSs-sSs'er),  n.  One 
who  possesses,  or  occupies,  previously.  i2.  Brady. 

Pre-pos'ter-oas  (pre-pos'ter-iis) ,  a.  [L.  praeposterus  ; 
prae  before  -f-  poslerus  coming  after,  latter.  See  Poste- 
rior.] 1.  Having  that  first  which  ought  to  be  last ;  in- 
verted in  order.     [OJs.] 

The  method  I  take  may  be  censured  as  preposterous,  because 
I  thus  treat  last  of  the  antediluvian  earth,  which  was  first  in  the 
order  of  nature.  Woodward. 

2.  Contrary  to  nature  or  reason ;  not  adapted  to  the 

end ;  utterly  and  glaringly  foolish  ;  unreasonably  absurd ; 

perverted.     "  Most  ^reporie)'ow«  conclusions."        Shak. 

Preposterous  ass,  that  never  read  so  far  I  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Absurd  ;   perverted ;   wrong ;   irrational ;  fool- 
ish ;  monstrous.    See  Absurd. 
— Pre-pos'ter-ous-ly,  aiiv.  —  Pre-pos'ter-ons-ness,  n. 

Pre-pos'tor  (-ter),  n.     See  Peepositor. 

Pre-po'ten-cy  (pre-po'ten-sy),  re.  [L.  praepotentia  : 
cf.  F.  prepotetice.J  1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
prepotent ;  predominance.     [Ofe.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  {Biol.)  2he  capacity,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  par- 
ents, as  compared  with  the  other,  to  transmit  more  than 
his  or  her  own  share  of  characteristics  to  their  offspring. 

Pre-po'tent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  praepotens.  See  Pre-,  and 
Potent.]  1.  Very  powerful ;  superior  in  force,  influ- 
ence, or  authority  ;  predominant.  Plaifere. 

2.  {Biol.)  Characterized  by  prepotency.  Darwin. 

Pre'pro-vide'  (pre'pro-vid'),  v.  t.  To  provide  before- 
hand.    "  The  materials ^reprof idee?."  Fuller. 

Pre-pu'biO  (pre-pil'bTk),  a.  {Anat.)  Situated  in  front 
of,  or  anterior  to,  the  pubis ;  pertaining  to  the  prepubis. 

II  Pre-pu'bis  (-bTs),  re.  [NL.  See  Pre-,  and  Pubis.] 
{Anat.)  A  bone  or  cartilage,  of  some  animals,  situated  in 
the  middle  line  in  front  of  the  pubic  bones. 

Pre'puoe  (pre'pus),  re.  [F.  prepuce,  L.  praepviium.'] 
{Anat.)  The  foreskin. 

Pre-pu'tial  (pre-pii'shal),  o.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  prepuce. 

Pre-raph'a-el-ism  (-rSf'a-el-Tz'm),  1  re.     {Fine   Arts) 

Pre-raph'a-el-i'tism  (-J'tiz'm),  (  The  doctrine  or 
practice  of  a  school  of  mioderu  painters  who  profess  to 
be  followers  of  the  painters  before  Raphael.  Its  adher- 
ents advocate  careful  study  direct  from  nature,  delicacy 
and  minuteness  of  workmanship,  and  an  exalted  and 
delicate  conception  of  the  subject. 

Pre-raph'a-el-ite  (-it),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
style  called  preraphaelitism ;  as,  a  preraphaelite  figure  ; 
a  preraphaelite  landscape.  Euskin. 

Pre-raph'a-el-ite,  n.  One  who  favors  or  practices  art 
as  it  was  before  Raphael ;  one  who  favors  or  advocates 
preraphaelitism. 

Pre-reg'nant  (pre-reg'nant),  re.  One  who  reigns  be- 
fore another ;  a  sovereign  predecessor.     [J?.]     Warner. 

Pre're-mote'  (pre're-mof),  a.  More  remote  in  previ- 
ous time  or  prior  order. 

In  some  cases  two  more  links  of  causation  may  be  intro- 
duced :  one  of  them  may  be  termed  the  jjrereniote  cause,  the 
other  the  postremote  effect.  E.  Darwin. 

Pre're-qulre'  (-kwlr'),  v.  t.     To  require  beforehand. 

Some  things  are  prerequired  of  us.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pre-rect'ui-site  (pre-rek'wi-zit),  a.  Previously  re- 
quired ;  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  any  proposed  effect 
or  end ;  as,  prerequisite  conditions  of  success. 

Pre-req'ul-site,  re.  Something  previously  required, 
or  necessary  to  an  end  or  effect  proposed. 

The  necessary  prerequisites  of  freedom.    Goldsmith. 

Pre're-SOlve'  (pre're-zolv'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Preresolyed  (-zolvd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Preresolving.] 
To  resolve  beforehand  ;  to  predetermine.  Sir  E.  Dering. 

Pre-rog'a-tive  (pre-rSg'a-tTv),  re.  [F.  prerogative, 
from  L.  praerogativa  precedence  in  voting,  preference, 
privilege,  fr.  praerogativus  tliat  is  asked  before  others 
for  his  opinion,  that  votes  before  or  first,  fr.  praerogare 
to  ask  before  another ;  prae  before  -|-  rogare  to  ask. 
See  Rogation.]  1.  An  exclusive  or  peculiar  privilege  ; 
prior  and  indefeasible  right ;  fundamental  and  essential 
possession;  —  used  generally  of  an  official  and  heredi- 
tary right  which  may  be  asserted  without  question,  and 
ior  the  exercise  of  which  there  is  no  responsibility  or  ac- 
countability as  to  the  fact  and  the  manner  of  its  exercise. 

The  two  faculties  that  are  the  prerogative  ot  man  — the  pow- 
ers of  abstraction  and  imagination.  2.  Taylor. 
An  unconstitutional  exercise  of  hie  prerogative.     Macaulay. 

2.  Precedence;  preeminence;  first  rank.     [Ote.] 

Then  give  me  leave  to  have  preroijniire.  Sliak. 

(J^^"  The  term  came  into  general  use  in  the  conflicts 
between  the  Crown  and  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain, 
especially  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 

Prerogative  Court  (.Enq.  Law),  a  court  wliich  formerly 
had  authority  in  the  matter  of  wills  and  administrations, 
where  the  deceased  left  bona  ?io/(//H7iVi,  or  effects  of  the 
vnluo  ot  five  pounds,  in  two  or  more  diiterent  dioceses, 
/tfor/.-.s/ojic. —Prerogative  office,  the  oflice  in  which  wills 
proved  in  the  Prerogative  Court  were  registered. 

Syn.  — Privilege;  right.    See  Privilege. 


Pre-rog'a-tlved  (pre-r5g'a-tivd),  a.  Endowed  with  a 
prerogative,  or  exclusive  privilege.     [J?.]  Shak. 

Pre-rog'a-tive-ly  (-tiv-ly),  adv.     By  prerogative. 

Pre'sage  (pre'saj  or  in-es'aj  ;  277),  re.  [F.  presage, 
L.  praesugium,  from  praesagire.     See   Presage,   v.  <.] 

1.  Something  which  foreshows  or  portends  a  future 
event ;  a  ijrognostic  ;  an  omen ;  an  augury.  "  Joy  and 
shout  — presage  of  victory."  Milton, 

2.  Power  to  look  into  the  future,  or  the  exercise  of 
that  power ;  foreknowledge  ;  presentiment. 

If  there  be  aught  ot  presage  in  the  mind.        Hilton. 

Syn.  —  Prognostic  ;  omen ;  token ;  sign ;  presentiment. 

Pre-sage'  (pre-saj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Presaged 
(-sajd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Presaging.]  [F.  presager,  L. 
praesagire  ;  prae  before  -\-  sagire  to  perceive  acutelj'  or 
sharply.  See  Sagacious.]  1.  To  have  a  presentiment 
of ;  to  feel  beforehand ;  to  foreknow. 

2.  To  foretell ;  to  predict ;  to  foreshow ;  to  indicate. 
My  dresLXna  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand.       Shak. 

Pre-sage',  v.  i.  To  form  or  utter  a  prediction ;  — 
sometimes  used  with  of.  Dryden, 

Pre-sage'ful  (-ful),  a.    Full  of  presages  ;  ominous. 

Dark  in  the  glass  of  some  2iresage/ul  mood.    Tennyson. 

Pre-sage'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  or  art  of  pre- 
saging;  a  foreboding,     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  That  which  is  presaged,  or  foretold.  [J?.]  "  Omi- 
nous ^reiop'ereiere^  before  his  end."  Sir  IT.  Woiton. 

Pre-sa'ger  (-sa'jer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pre- 
sages ;  a  foreteller ;  a  foreboder.  Shak, 

Pre-sa'gious  (-jus),  a.    Foreboding ;  ominous.  [Obs.'] 

Pres'by-ope  (pres'bi-op),  re.  {Med.)  One  who  has 
presbyopia  ;  a  farsighted  person. 

II  Pres'by-0'pi-a  (-o'pT-a),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  TrpeV/Bvs 
old,  n.,  an  old  man  -|-  wi//,  (ottos,  the  eye.]  {3ied.)  A 
defect  of  vision  consequent  upon  advancing  age.  It  ia 
due  to  rigidity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  which  produces 
difliculty  of  accommodation  and  recession  of  the  near 
point  of  vision,  so  that  objects  very  near  the  eyes  can  not 
be  seen  distinctly  without  the  use  of  convex  glasses. 
Called  also  presbytia. 

Pres'by-op'ic  (-op'Ik),  a.  Affected  by  presbyopia; 
also,  remedying  presbyopia ;  farsighted. 

Pres'by-O'py  (-o'py),  re.  [Cf.  F.  presbyopie."]  See 
Presbyopia. 

Pres'byte  (pres'bit),  n,  [Gr.  jrpeo-iSu'njs  an  old  man.] 
Same  as  Peesbyope.  Dunglison. 

Pres'by-ter  (prSz'bT-ter  or  pres'-;  277),  re.  [L.,  an 
elder,  fr.  Gr.  jrpeo-^urepos.  See  Peiest.]  1.  An  elder 
in  the  early  Christian  cliurch.  See  2d  Citation  under 
Bishop,  re.,  1. 

2.  {Ch.  of  Eng.  &  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.)  One  ordained  to 
the  second  order  in  the  ministry ;  —  called  also  priest. 

I  rather  term  the  one  sort  ]>resbyter  than  priest.    Hooker. 
New  j^resbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large.       Milton. 

3.  {Presbyterian  Ch.)  A  member  of  a  presbytery, 
whether  lay  or  clerical. 

4.  A  Presbyterian.     [OftsJ  Hudibras. 
Pres-byt'er-al  (prSz-bifer-al  or  prSs-),  a.    Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  presbyter  or  presbytery  ;  presbyterial. 

Pres-byt'er-ate  (-at ;  48),  re.  [L.  presbyteraius :  cf .  F. 
presbyterat.']  A  presbytery ;  also,  presbytership.  Heber, 

Pres'by-ter-ess,  re.    A  female  presbj'ter.  Bale. 

Pres'by-te'ri-al  (-te'ri-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  presbyteral.1 
Presbyterian.     "Presbyterial  government."  3Iilton. 

Pres'by-te'rl-an  (-an),  a.  [Cf.  F.  presbytirien.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  presbyter,  or  to  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment by  presbyters ;  relating  to  those  who  uphold  church 
government  by  presbyters ;  also,  to  the  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  worship  of  a  communion  so  governed. 

Pres'by-te'ri-an,  re.  [Cf.  F.  presbyterien.]  One  who 
maintains  the  validity  of  ordination  and  government  by 
presbyters ;  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Reformed  Presbyterians.    See  Cameeonian. 

Pres'by-te'rl-an-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  presbytiri- 
anisme."]  That  form  of  church  government  which  in- 
vests presbyters  with  all  spiritual  power,  and  admits  no 
prelates  over  them ;  also,  the  faith  and  polity  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches,  taken  collectively. 

II  Pres'by-te'rl-um  (-iim),  re.  [L.]  (Arch.)  Same  as 
Presbytery,  4. 

Pres'by-ter-ship  (prez'bl-ter-shTp  or  prgs'-),  re.  The 
office  or  station  of  a  presbyter  ;  presbyterate. 

Pres'by-ter-y  (prSz'bT-ter-y  or  pres'-;  277),  n.;pl.- 
Presbyteries  (-iz).  [Jj.  presbyleriiim,  Gr.  Trpeafivrepiov. 
See  Peesbytee,  and  cf.  Peesbyterium.]  1.  A  body  of 
elders  in  the  early  Christian  church. 

2.  {Presbyterian  Ch.)  A  judicatory  consisting  of  all 
the  ministers  within  a  certain  district,  and  one  layman, 
who  is  a  ruling  elder,  from  each  parish  or  church,  com- 
missioned to  represent  the  church  in  conjunction  with 
the  pastor.  This  body  has  a  general  jurisdiction  over 
the  churches  under  its  care,  and  is  next  below  the  pro- 
vincial synod  in  authority. 

3.  The  Presbyterian  religion  or  polity,     [i?.]      Taller. 

4.  {a)  {Arch.)  That  part  of  the  church  reserved  for 
the  officiating  priests.  (6)  The  residence  of  a  priest  or 
clergyman.  Gtcilf. 

II  Pres-byt'I-a  (prSs-bTt'T-ft),  n.  [NL.  See  Peesbyte.] 
{Meil.)  Presbyopia. 

Pres-byt'lo  (-tk),  a.    {3fed.)  Same  as  Presbyopic. 

Pres'byt-ism  (pr5s'bTt-Tzm),  re.  Presbyopia. 

II  Pre-scap'u-la  (pro-skitp'ii-la),  re.  [NL.]  (^«(7r.)The 
part  of  the  scapula  in  front  of,  or  above,  the  spine,  or 
mesoacnpula. 

Pre-scap'u-lar  (-ler),  n.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  pvesca})ula ;  siipraa}iinous. 

Pre'scl-ence  (prtJ'shT-ens  or-shens;  277),  re.  [F.  pre- 
science, L.  praescirvtia.  See  Prescient.]  Knowledge 
of  events  before  they  take  place  ;  foresight. 

God's  ccrtaiu  prescience  of  the  volitions  of  niornl  ngents. 

./.  ]:<!u-nrds. 


Gse,    unite,   r^de,   full,    iip,   Qm  ;    pity  ;    food,    f<^t ;    out,   oil ;      ohalr ;    bo  ;    Bins,   iQk  ;    then,   thin  ;    boN  ;  .zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Pre'SCl-eut  (pre'shT-cnt  or  -shent),  a.  [L.  praesciens, 
•entis,  p.  pr.  of  praescire  to  foreknow ;  prae  before  + 
scire  to  know  :  cf.  F.  prescient.  See  Science.]  Having 
kiaowledge  of  coming  events  j  foreknowing  ;  foreseeing ; 
consciout;  beforehand.  Pope. 

Henry  .  .  .  had  shown  himseli  sensible,  and  almost  prescienJ, 
of  this  event.  Jiacon. 

Pre'SCi-ent-ly,  adv.     With  prescience  or  foresight. 

Pre-SClnd'  (pre-slud'),  v.  t.  [L.  praescindere  to  cut  off 
in  front ;  prae  before  -f-  scindere  to  cut  asunder  :  cf .  F. 
prescinder.']    1.  To  cut  off ;  to  abstract.  [04*.]  Norris. 

2.  {Meiapk.)  To  consider  by  a  separate  act  of  atten- 
tion or  analysis.  'S'"'  ^^-  Hamilton. 

Pre-scind'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  praesdndens,  p.  pr.] 
Cutting  off;  abstracting,     [i?.]  Cheyne. 

Pre'SCioUS  (pre'shus),  a.  [Ii.  praescius;  prae  before 
-ficiujt  knowing,  fr.  scire  to  know.]  Foreknowing ;  hav- 
ing foreknowledge  ;  as,  prescious  of  ills.     [iJ.]    Dryden. 

Pre-scribe'  (pr6-skrib'),  v.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Pee- 
eoRiBED  (-skribd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pkescribing.]  [L. 
praescribere,  praescriptum  ;  prae  before  +  scribere  to 
write.  See  Scribe.]  1.  To  lay  down  authoritatively  as  a 
guide,  direction,  or  rule  of  action  ;  to  impose  as  a  per- 
emptory order ;  to  dictate ;  to  appoint  j  to  direct. 

Prescribe  not  us  our  duties.  Shak. 

Let  streams  prescribe  their  fountains  where  to  run.  Dryden. 

2.  (Med.)  To  direct,  as  a  remedy  to  be  used  by  a  pa- 
tient ;  as,  the  doctor  prescribed  quinine. 

Syn.  — To  appoint;  order;  command;  dictate;  or- 
dain ;  institute ;  establish. 

Pre-scribe',  v.  i.    1.  To  give  directions ;  to  dictate. 
A  forwardness  to  prescribe  to  their  opinions.       Locke. 

2.  To  influence  by  long  use.     [06«.]      Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  (Med.)  To  write  or  give  medical  directions;  to  in- 
dicate remedies  ;  as,  to  prescribe  for  a  patient  in  a  fever. 

4.  (Laxii)  To  claim  by  prescription  ;  to  claim  a  title 
to  a  thing  on  the  ground  of  immemorial  use  and  enjoy- 
ment, that  is,  by  a  custom  having  the  force  of  law. 

Pre-scrib'er  (-skrib'er),  n.     One  who  prescribes. 

Pre'script  (pre'skrTpt),  a.  [L.  praescriptus,  p.  p.  of 
praescribere :  cf.  F.  prescrit.  See  Prescribe.]  Directed  ; 
prescribed.     "  A  prescript  form  of  words."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Pre'script,  n.     \1j.  praescriptum :  cf.  OF.  p^-escript.^ 

1.  Direction ;  precept ;  model  prescribed.         Milton. 

2.  A  medical  prescription.     \_Obs.~\  Bp.Fell. 
Pre-SCrlp'tl-bil'1-ty    (pre-skrlp'tf-bll'i-ty),    n.     The 

quality  or  state  of  being  prescriptible.  Story. 

Pre-SCrlp'ti-ble  (pre-skrTp'tl-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pre- 
scriptible.'] Depending  on,  or  derived  from,  prescrip- 
tion ;  proper  to  be  prescribed.  Grafton. 

Pre-scrip'tion  (-shiSn),  n.  [F.  prescription,  L.  prae- 
scriptio,  an  inscription,  preface,  precept,  demurrer,  pre- 
scription (in  sense  3),  fr.  praescribere.     See  Prescribe.] 

1.  The  act  of  prescribing,  directing,  or  dictating  ;  di- 
rection ;  precept ;  also,  that  which  is  prescribed. 

2.  (Med.)  A  direction  of  a  remedy  or  of  remedies  for  a 
disease,  and  the  manner  of  using  them ;  a  medical  recipe ; 
also,  a  prescribed  remedy. 

3.  (Law)  A  prescribing  for  title ;  the  claim  of  title  to 
a  thing  by  virtue  of  immemorial  use  and  enjoyment ;  the 
right  or  title  acquired  by  possession  had  during  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  fixed  by  law.  Bacon. 

That  profound  reverence  for  law  and  prescription  which  has 
long  been  characteristic  of  Enghshmen.  JIacaulay. 

Igg^  Prescription  differs  from  custom,  which  is  a  local 
usage,  while  prescription  is  personal,  annexed  to  the  per- 
son only.  Prescription  only  extends  to  incorporeal  rights, 
such  as  a  right  of  way,  or  of  common.  What  the  law 
gives  of  comvion  rights  is  not  the  subject  of  prescription. 
Blackstone.  Cruise.  Kent.  In  Scotch  law,  prescription 
is  employed  in  the  sense  in  which  limitation  is  used  in 
England  and  America,  namely,  to  express  that  operation 
of  the  lapse  of  time  by  which  obligations  are  extinguished 
or  titles  protected.     Sir  T.  Craig.    Erskine. 

Pre-SCrlp'tlve  (-tiv),  a.  [L.  praescriptivus  of  a  de- 
murrer or  legal  exception.]  (Law)  Consisting  in,  or 
acquired  by,  immemorial  or  long-continued  use  and  en- 
joyment ;  as,  a  prescriptive  right  or  title ;  pleading  the 
continuance  and  authority  of  long  custom. 

The  right  to  be  drowsy  in  protracted  toil  has  become  prescrip- 

J,  M.  Mason. 
[y,  aa 
Pre-scu'tum  (pre-sku'tum),  n.  ;  pi.  Prescuta  (-ta). 


iive.  J. 

Pre-scrlp'tive-ly,  adv.    By  prescription. 


[NL.  See  Pr.e-,  and  Scutum.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  first  of  the 
four  pieces  composing  the  dorsal  part,  or  tergum,  of  a 
thoracic  segment  of  an  insect.  It  is  usually  small  and 
inconspicuous. 

Pre'se-ance  (pre'se-ans),  re.  [F.  preseance.  See  Pre- 
side.]    Priority  of  place  in  sitting.     [06«.]  Carew. 

Pre'se-lect'  (pre'se-lSkf),  V.  t.    To  select  beforehand. 

Pres'ence  (prez'ens),  n.  [F.  presence,  L.  praesentia. 
See  Present.]  1.  The  state  of  being  present,  or  of  being 
within  sight  or  call,  or  at  hand ;  —  opposed  to  absence. 

2.  The  place  in  which  one  is  present;  the  part  of 
space  within  one's  ken,  call,  influence,  etc. ;  neighbor- 
hood without  the  intervention  of  anything  that  forbids 
intercourse. 

Wrath  shall  be  no  more 
Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presence  joy  entire.      Milton. 

3.  Specifically,  neighborhood  to  the  person  of  ona  of 
superior  or  exalted  rank ;  also,  presence  chamber. 

In  such  a  presence  here  to  plead  my  thoughts.        Shak. 

An 't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  cardinals 

"Wait  in  the  presence.  Shak. 

4.  The  whole  of  the  personal  qualities  of  an  individ- 
ual ;  person ;  personality ;  especially,  the  person  of  a 
superior,  as  a  sovereign. 

The  Sovran  Presence  thus  replied.  Milton. 

6.  An  assembly,  especialiy  of  persons  of  rank  or  no- 
bility ;  noble  company. 

Odmar,  of  all  this  presence  does  contain. 

Give  lier  your  wreath  whom  you  esteem  most  fair.  Dryden. 


6.  Port ;  mien ;  air ;  personal  appearance.      "  Rather 

dignity  oi presence  than  beauty  of  aspect."  Bacon. 

A  graceful  presence  bespeaks  acceptance.       Collier. 

Presence  chamber,  or  Presence  room,  the  room  in  which 
a  great  personage  receives  company.  Addison.  "  Cham- 
bers of  presence.''''  Bacon.  —  Presence  of  mind,  that  state 
of  the  mind  in  which  all  its  faculties  are  alert,  prompt, 
and  acting  harmoniously  in  obedience  to  the  will,  ena- 
bling one  to  reach,  as  it  were  spontaneously  or  by  intui- 
tion, just  conclusions  in  sudden  emergencies. 

Pre'sen-sa'tion  (pre'sSn-sa'shiiu),  n.  Previous  sensa- 
tion, notion,  or  idea.     [06s.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Pre-sen'sion  (pre-sln'shun),  n.  [L.  praesensio,  fr. 
praesentire  to  perceive  beforehand.  See  Presentient.] 
Previous  perception.     \_Obs.'}  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pres'ent  (prez'ent),  a.  [F.  present,  L.  praesens,  -en- 
tis, that  is  before  one,  in  sight  or  at  hand,  p.  p.  of 
praeesse  to  be  before  ;  prae  before  -\-  esse  to  be.  See 
Essence.]  1.  Being  at  hand,  within  reach  or  call,  with- 
in certain  contemplated  limits ;  —  opposed  to  absent. 

These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  being  jQtp>-ese7it  with 
you.  Jo/m  x'lv.  25. 

2.  Now  existing,  or  in  process ;  begun  but  not  ended ; 
now  in  view,  or  under  consideration ;  being  at  this  time ; 
not  past  or  future;  as,  the  present  session  of  Congress; 
the  present  state  of  affairs  ;  the  present  instance. 

I  '11  bring  thee  to  the  2)resent  business.  Shak. 

3.  Not  delayed ;  immediate  ;  instant ;  coincident.  "A 
^reseni  recompense."    ^' A  present  pardon."  SJiak, 

An  ambassador  .  .  .  desires  apresent  audience.    Massinger. 

4.  Ready ;  quick  in  emergency ;  as,  a.present  wit.   [iJ.] 
6>  Favorably  attentive  ;  propitious.    \_Archaic'] 

To  find  a  god  so  present  to  my  prayer.         Dryden. 

Present  tense  ((?ram.),  the  tense  or  form  of  a  verb  which 
expresses  action  or  being  in  the  present  time ;  as,  I  am 
writing,  I  write,  or  I  do  xcrite. 

Pres'ent,  n.      [Cf.  F.  present.     See  Present,   a.] 

1.  Present  time ;  the  time  being ;  time  in  progress  now, 
or  at  the  moment  contemplated ;  as,  at  this  present. 

Past  auiiiresent,  wound  in  one.  Tennyson. 

2.  pi.  (Law)  Present  letters  or  instrument,  as  a  deed 
of  conveyance,  a  lease,  letter  of  attorney,  or  other  writ- 
ing; as  in  the  phrase,  "Know  all  men  by  these  pres- 
ents," that  is,  by  the  writing  itself,  "  per  has  literas  prae- 
sentes;  "  —  in  this  sense,  rarely  used  in  the  singular. 

3.  (Gram.)  A  present  tense,  or  the  form  of  the  verb 
denoting  the  present  tense. 

At  present,  at  the  present  time ;  now.  —  For  the  present, 
for  the  time  being;  temporarily. —In  present,  at  once, 
without  delay.  [Obs.]  "With  them,  in  present,  half  his 
Idngdom ;  the  rest  to  follow  r,t  his  death. "  Milton. 

Pre-sent'  (pre-zSnf),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Presented  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Presenting.]  [F.  presenter,  L.  praesen- 
tare,  ir.  praesens,  a.  See  Present,  a.]  1.  To  bring  or 
introduce  into  the  presence  of  some  one,  especially  of  a 
superior;  to  introduce  formally;  to  offer  for  acquaint- 
ance; as,  to  present  an  envoy  to  the  king  ;  (with  the  re- 
ciprocal pronoun)  to  come  into  the  presence  of  a  superior. 

Now  there  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God  came  to  present 
themselves  before  the  Lord.  Job  i.  6. 

2.  To  exhibit  or  offer  to  view  or  notice  ;  to  lay  before 
one's  perception  or  cognizance ;  to  set  forth  ;  as,  to  pre- 
sent a  fine  appearance. 

Lectorides's  memory  is  ever  .  .  .  presenting  him  with  the 
thoughts  of  other  persons.  L  Watts. 

3.  To  pass  over,  esp.  in  a  ceremonious  manner ;  to  give 
in  charge  or  possession ;  to  deliver  ;  to  make  over. 

So  ladies  in  romance  assist  their  knight, 

Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  tiie  fight.       Pope. 

4.  To  make  a  gift  of;  to  bestow ;  to  give,  generally  in 
a  formal  or  ceremonious  manner ;  to  grant ;  to  confer. 

My  last,  least  offering,  I  present  thee  now.     Cowper. 

5.  Hence :  To  endow ;  to  bestow  a  gift  upon ;  to  favor, 
as  with  a  donation ;  also,  to  court  by  gifts. 

Octavia  presented  the  poet  for  his  admirable  elegy  on  her  son 
Marcellus.  Dryden. 

6.  To  represent ;  to  personate.     [Ois.]  Shak. 

7.  In  specific  uses:  (a)  To  nominate  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical benefice ;  to  offer  to  the  bishop  or  ordinary  as  a 
candidate  for  institution. 

The  patron  of  a  church  may  present  his  clerk  to  a  parsonage 
or  vicarage  ;  that  is,  may  offer  him  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
to  be  instituted.  Blackstone. 

(b)  To  nominate  for  support  at  a  public  school  or  other 
institution.  Lamb,  (c)  To  lay  before  a  public  body,  or 
an  oflScial,  for  consideration,  as  before  a  legislature,  a 
court  of  judicature,  a  corporation,  etc.;  as,  to  present 
a  memorial,  petition,  remonstrance,  or  indictment,  (d) 
To  lay  before  a  court  as  an  object  of  inquiry ;  to  give  no- 
tice officially  of,  as  a  crime  or  offense  ;  to  find  or  repre- 
sent judicially  ;  as,  a  grand  jury  present  certain  offenses 
or  nuisances,  or  whatever  they  think  to  be 
public  injuries,  (e)  To  bring  an  indictment 
against.  [£/.  S.]  (/)  To  aim,  point,  or  di- 
rect, as  a  weapon ;  as,  to  present  a  pistol  or 
the  point  of  a  sword  to  the  breast  of  another. 

Present  arms  (Mil.),  the  command  in  re- 
sponse to  which  the  gun  is  carried  perpendic- 
ularly in  front  of  the  center  of  the  body,  and 
held  there  with  the  left  hand  grasping  it  at 
the  lower  band,  and  the  right  hand  grasping 
the  small  of  the  stock,  in  token  of  respect,  as 
in  saluting  a  superior  officer ;  also,  the  posi- 
tion taken  at  such  a  command. 

Pre-senf,  v.  i.  (Med.)  To  appear  at  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus  so  as  to  be  perceptible 
to  the  finger  in  vaginal  examination  ;  —  said 
of  a  part  of  an  infant  during  labor. 

Pres'ent  (prez'ent),  re.  [F.  present.1 
Anything  presented  or  given ;  a  gift ;  a  do- 
native ;  as,  a  Christmas  jorejenJ. 

Syn. —  Gift;  donation  ;  donative  ;  ben-  Present  Arms, 
efaction.    See  Gift. 


Pre-sent'  (pre-zSnf),  n.  (Mil.)  The  position  of  a  sol- 
dier in  presenting  arras ;  as,  to  stand  at  present. 

Pre-sent'a-ble  (pre-zgnt'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  presenta- 
ble.'] 1.  Capable  or  admitting  of  being  presented ;  suit- 
able to  be  exhibited,  represented,  or  offered ;  fit  to  be 
brought  forward  or  set  forth ;  hence,  fitted  to  be  intro- 
duced to  another,  or  to  go  into  society ;  as,  ideas  that  are 
presentable  in  simple  language ;  she  is  not  presentable  in  ' 
such  a  gown. 

2.  Admitting  of  the  presentation  of  a  clergyman ;  as, 
a,  chnxch  2^resentable.     [i?.]  Ayliffe. 

Pres'en-ta'ne-ous  (prez'en-ta'ne-iis),  a.  [L.  praesen- 
taneus.  See  Present,  a.]  Ready ;  quick  ;  immediate  in 
effect ;  as,  presentaneous  poison.     lObs.]  Harvey. 

Pres'en-ta'tlon  (-shiiu),  n.  [L. praesentatio  a  showing, 
representation:  ci.'E.  presentation.]    1.  The  act  of  pre- 
senting, or  the  state  of  being  presented  ;  a  setting  forth ; 
an  offering ;  bestowal. 
Prayers  are  sometimes  a.  presentation  of  mere  desires.    Hooker 

2.  Hence,  exhibition ;  representation  ;  display ;  ap- 
pearance ;  semblance ;  show. 

Under  the  presentation  of  that  he  shoots  his  wit.     Shak. 

These  presentations  of  fighting  on  the  stage  are  necessary  to 

produce  the  effects  of  an  heroic  play.  Dryden. 

3.  That  which  is  presented  or  given ;  a  present ;  a  gift ; 
as,  the  picture  was  a,  presentation.    [iJ.] 

4.  (Eccl.)  The  act  of  offering  a  clergyman  to  the 
bishop  or  ordinary  for  institution  in  a  benefice  ;  the  right 
of  presenting  a  clergyman. 

If  the  bishop  admits  the  patron's  j;re5e7i(a<ion,  the  clerk  so  ad- 
mitted is  next  to  be  instituted  by  him.  Blackstone. 

5.  (Med.)  The  particular  position  of  the  child  during 
labor  relatively  to  the  passages  through  which  it  is  to 
be  brought  forth  ;  —  specifically  designated  by  the  part 
which  first  appears  at  the  mouth  of  the  uterus ;  as,  a 
breech  presentation. 

Presentation  copy,  a  copy  of  a  book,  engraving,  etc.,  pre- 
sented to  some  one  by  the  author  or  artist,  as  a  token  of 
regard. 

Pre-sent'a-tlve  (pre-zSnt'a-ttv),  a.  1.  (Eccl.)  Having 
the  right  of  presentation,  or  offering  a  clergyman  to  the 
bishop  for  institution ;  as,  advowsons  are  presentative, 
coUative,  or  donative.  Blackstone. 

2.  Admitting  the  presentation  of  a  clergyman ;  as,  a 
presentative  parsonage.  Spelman. 

3.  (Metaph.)  Capable  of  being  directly  known  by,  or 
presented  to,  the  mind ;  intuitive  ;  directly  apprehensi- 
ble, as  objects ;  capable  of  apprehending,  as  faculties. 

The  latter  term,  presentative  faculty,  I  use  ...  in  contrast 
and  correlation  to  a  "  representative  faculty."  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Pres'en-tee'  (prSz'en-te'),  n.  [F.  presents,  p.  p.  See 
Present,  v.  t.l  One  to  whom  something  is  presented ; 
also,  one  who  is  presented ;  specifically  (Eccl,),  one  pre- 
sented to  a  benefice.  Ayliffe. 

Pre-sent'er  (pre-z5nt'er),  n.     One  who  presents. 

Pre-sen'tial  (-zSn'shal),  a.  [LL.  praesentialis.]  Im- 
plying actual  presence  ;  present ;  immediate.     [06.5.] 

God's  mercy  is  made  presential  to  us.    Jer.  Taylor, 

— Pre-sen'tlal-ly,  adv.    lObs.] 

Pre-sen'tl-al'1-ty  (-shI-Sl'J-tj?),  n.  State  of  being  ac- 
tually present.     [06s.]  South. 

Pre-sen'tl-ate  (-shl-at),  i;.  <.  To  make  present.  lObs.J 

Pre-sen'tient  (-sSn'shent),  a.  [L.  praesentiens,  p.  pr. 
of  praesentire  to  perceive  beforehand ;  prae  before  -j- 
sentire  to  feel.]    Feeling  or  perceiving  beforehand. 

Pres'en-tif'lc  (prSz'en-tif'Ik),  a.  [L.  praesens,  -entis, 
present  -{-facere  to  make.]  Making  present.  [06i.] 
—  Pres'en-tU'lc-ly,  adv.    [06s.]  Di:  H.  More. 

Pres'en-tU'lc-al  (-I-kal),  a.    Presentiflc.    [06s.] 

Pre-sen'tl-ment  (pre-sen'tl-ment),  n.  [Pref .  pre-  4- 
sentiment :  cf.  F.  presseniiment.  See  Presentient.] 
Previous  sentiment,  conception,  or  opinion  ;  previous  ap- 
prehension ;  especially,  an  antecedent  impression  or  con- 
viction of  something  unpleasant,  distressing,  or  calami- 
tous, about  to  happen ;  anticipation  of  evil ;  foreboding. 

Pre-sen'ti-men'tal  (-mSn'tol),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a 
presentiment ;  foreboding.    IE.]  Coleridge. 

Pre-sen'tion  (-shun),  n.     See  Presension.    [06s.] 

Pre-sent'ive  (-zent'iv),  a.  (Philol.)  Bringing  a  con- 
ception or  notion  directly  before  the  mind  ;  presenting  an 
object  to  the  memory  or  imagination;  —  distinguished 
from  symbolic. 

How  greatly  the  word  "  will "  is  felt  to  have  lost  presentive 
power  in  the  last  three  centuries.  Earle. 

— Pre-sent'ive-ly,  atit;.— Pre-sent 'Ive-ness,  n. 

Pres'ent-ly  (prSz'ent-iy),  adv.  1.  At  present;  at 
this  time ;  now.     [06s.] 

The  towns  and  forts  you  presently  have.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  At  once ;  without  delay ;  forthwith ;  also,  less 
definitely,  soon ;  shortly ;  before  long ;  after  a  little 
while  ;  by  and  by.  Shak. 

AiidL presently  the  fig  tree  withered  away.    Matt,  xxi.  19. 

3.  With  actual  presence ;  actually.     [06s.] 

His  precious  body  and  blood  presently  there.    Bp.  Gardiner. 
Pre-sent'ment    (pre-zgnt'ment),  n.      1.  The    act  of 
presenting,  or  the  state  of  being  presented ;  presenta- 
tion.   "Upon  the  heels  of  my  ^resen^merei."  Shak. 

2.  Setting  forth  to  view ;  delineation ;  appearance ; 
representation ;  exhibition. 

Power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  blear  illusion, 

And  give  it  ialsG  presentmeyiis.  Milton. 

3.  (Law)  (a)  The  notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury  of  any 
offense  from  their  own  knowledge  or  observation,  with' 
out  any  bill  of  indictment  laid  before  them ;  as,  the  pre- 
sentment of  a  nuisance,  a  libel,  or  the  like  ;  also,  an  inqui- 
sition of  office  and  indictment  by  a  grand  jury ;  an  official 
accusation  presented  to  a  tribunal  by  the  grand  jury  in 
an  indictment,  or  the  act  of  offering  an  indictment ;  also, 
the  indictment  itself.  (6)  The  official  notice  (formerly 
required  to  be  given  in  court)  of  the  surrender  of  a  copy- 
hold estate.  Blackstone. 

Presentment  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  the  offering  of  a  bUl  to 


ale,  senate,  cSae,   Sua,   arm,   ask,  final,  ^ ;    eve,   event,   £nd,  fern,  recent ;    ice,   idea,  ill ;    old,   Sbey,   drb,   ddd : 
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the  drawee  for  acceptance,  or  to  the  acceptor  for  pay- 
ment.   See  Bill  of  exchange,  under  Bill.      Mozley  &  W. 

FreB'ent-ness  (pr6z'ent-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  present ;  presence.  [0J«.]  "  Presenlness  of 
mind  in  danger."  Clarendon. 

PreS'en-tOlr'  (prSz'en-twar'),  n.  [Formed  after  anal- 
ogy of  French.]  An  ornamental  tray,  dish,  or  the  like, 
used  as  a  salver. 

Pre-serv'a-ble  (pre-zerv'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
preserved ;  admitting  of  greservation. 

Pres'er-Va'tlon  (prSz'er-va'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  preser- 
vation.'] The  act  or  process  of  preserving,  or  keeping 
safe  ;  the  state  of  being  preserved,  or  kept  from  injury, 
destruction,  or  decay  ;  security  ;  safety  ;  as,  preservation 
of  life,  fruit,  game,  etc.  ;  a  picture  in  good  preservation. 
Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation.  Shak. 

Pre-aerv'a-tive  (pre-zerv'a-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  preserva- 
tif.]  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  preserving ;  tending 
to  preserve,  or  to  keep  from  injury,  decay,  etc. 

Pre-serv'a-tive,  n.  That  which  preserves,  or  has  the 
power  of  preserving ;  a  preservative  agent. 

To  wear  tablets  as  preservatives  against  the  plague.    Bacon, 

Pre-serv'a-tO-ry  (-t6-ry),  a.   Preservative.    Bp.  Hall. 

Pre-serv'a-to-ry,  n.;  pi.  Presekvatories  (-riz).  1.  A 
preservative.     [Ofc.]  W/dtlock. 

2.  A  room,  or  apparatus,  in  which  perishable  tilings, 
as  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  can  be  preserved  without  decay. 

Pre-serve'  (pre-zerv'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Preserved 
(-zervd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Preserving.]  [F.  preserver, 
from  L.  prae  before  +  servare  to  save,  preserve  ;  cf.  L. 
praeservare  to  observe  beforehand.  See  Serve.]  1.  To 
keep  or  save  from  injury  or  destruction ;  to  guard  or 
defend  from  evil,  harm,  danger,  etc.  ;  to  protect. 

O  Lord,  thou  preservest  man  and  beast.     Ps.  xxxvi.  6. 
Now,  good  angels  preserve  the  king.  Shak. 

2.  To  save  from  decay  by  the  use  of  some  preserva- 
tive substance,  as  sugar,  salt,  etc.  ;  to  season  and  pre- 
pare for  remaining  in  a  good  state,  as  fruits,  meat,  etc. ; 
as,  to  preserve  peaches  or  grapes. 

You  can  not  preserve  it  from  tainting.  Shak. 

3.  To  maintain  throughout ;  to  keep  intact ;  as,  to 
preserve  appearances  ;  to  preserve  silence. 

To  preserve  game,  to  protect  it  from  extermination. 

Syn.  —  To  keep ;  save  ;  secure ;  uphold  ;  sustain ;  de- 
fend ;  spare ;  protect ;  guard ;  shield.    See  Keep. 

Pre-serve',  v.  i.     1.  To  make  preserves.  iShak. 

2.  To  protect  game  for  purposes  of  sport. 

Pre-serve',  n.  1.  Tliat  which  is  preserved;  fruit, 
etc. ,  seasoned  and  kept  by  suitable  preparation  ;  esp. , 
fruit  cooked  with  sugar ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural. 

2.  A  place  in  which  game,  fish,  etc.,  are  preserved  for 
purposes  of  sport,  or  for  food. 

Pre-serv'er  (pre-zerv'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  preserves,  saves,  or  defends,  from  destruction,  in- 
jury, or  decay ;  esp. ,  one  who  saves  the  Uf e  or  character 
of  another.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  makes  preserves  of  fruit. 

Game  preserver.    See  under  Game. 

Pre-shOW'  (pre-sho'),  V.  i.    To  foreshow. 

Pre-side'  (-zid'),  v.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Presided  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Presidino.]  [L.  praesidere ;  prae  before  + 
ledere  to  sit :  cf.F.  presider.  See  Sit.]  1.  To  be  set,  or 
to  sit,  in  the  place  of  authority ;  to  occupy  the  place  of 
president,  chairman,  moderator,  director,  etc. ;  to  di- 
rect, control,  and  regulate,  as  chief  officer ;  as,  to  pre- 
side at  a  public  meeting ;  to  preside  over  the  senate. 

2.  To  exercise  superintendence ;  to  watch  over. 

Some  o'er  the  pubUc  m&gazines  preside.        Dryden. 

Pres'l-dence(prSz'i-dens),re.  See  Presidency.   [06«.] 

Pres'1-den-cy  (-den-sy),  n. ;  pi.  Presidencies  (-siz). 
[Cf.  F.  presidence.']  1.  The  function  or  condition  of 
one  who  presides ;  superintendence ;  control  and  care. 

2.  The  office  of  president ;  as,  'Washington  was  elected 
to  the  presidency. 

3.  The  term  during  which  a  president  holds  his  office  ; 
as,  during  the  presidency  of  Madison. 

4.  One  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  British  India, 
the  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  Presidencies,  each  of 
which  had  a  council  of  which  its  governor  was  president. 

Pres'i-dent  (-dent), ».    Precedent.     [OJs.]      Bacon. 

Pres'l-dent,   a.     Occupying  the  first  rank  or  chief 
place ;  having  the  highest  authority ;  presiding.     [iJ.] 
His  &ng^\Q president 
In  every  province.  Milton. 

Fies'1-dent,  n.  [¥.  president,  L.  praesidens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  praesidere.  See  Preside.]  1.  One  who  is  elect- 
ed or  appointed  to  preside ;  a  presiding  officer,  as  of  a 
legislative  body.  Specifically:  (a)  The  chief  officer  of 
a  corporation,  company,  institution,  society,  or  the  like. 
(b)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  government  in  cer- 
tain republics ;  as,  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

2.  A  protector;  a  guardian;  a  presiding  genius.   [06s.] 
Just  Apollo,  president  of  verse.  Waller. 

Frea'l-den'tial  (-den'shal),  a.  1.  Presiding  or  watch- 
higover.     "Presi(Zen«aZ  angels."  Glanvill. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  president ;  as,  the  presidential 
chair ;  a  presidential  election. 

Pres'1-dent-shlp  (pr5z'T-dent-shTp),  n.  The  office  and 
dignity  of  president ;  presidency.  Hooker. 

Pre-sld'er  (pre-zld'er),  n.    One  who  presides. 

Pre-sld'1-al  (-sid'I-al),  1  a.    [L.  praesidialis  aniprae- 

Pre-sld'1-a-ry  (-a-rj),  )  sidiarius,  fr.  praesidium  a 
presiding  over,  defense,  guard.  See  Preside.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  garrison ;  having  a  garrison. 

There  are  three  prcsidial  castles  in  this  city.      Howell. 

Pre-sld'1-a-ry,  n.  [L.  praesidiarium.']  A  guard. 
[C6«.]     " Heaverily  presidiaries."  Bp.  Hall. 

Pre-sld'Ing  (pre-zid'Ing),  a.  &  n.  from  Preside. 

Preflidhig  elder.    See  under  2d  Elder. 

II  Pre-Sl'dl-0  (pra-se'de-o),  n.  [Sp.]  A  place  of  de- 
fense ;  a  fortress ;  a  garrison  or  guardhouse. 


Pre-Blg'nl-fl-ca'tlon  (pre-sTg'nT-fr-ka'shQn),  n.  [L. 
praesignificatio.  See  Presionify.]  The  act  of  signify- 
ing or  showing  beforehand. 

Pre-sig'ni-fy  (-sig'ni-ii),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Prb- 
siaHiFiED  (-lid) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.n.  Presignifying.]  [L.  prae- 
signijicare;  prae  before  +  significare  to  signify.]  To 
intimate  or  signify  beforehand ;  to  presage. 

Pre-sphe'noid  (-sfe'noid),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  in 
front  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone  (i.  e.,  the 
presphenoid  bone). 

PreBphenoid  bone  {Anat.),  the  anterior  part  of  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid  bone  in  front  of  the  basisphenoid.  It  ia 
usually  a  separate  bone  in  the  young  or  fetus,  but  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  sphenoid  in  the  adult. 

Pre-sphe'noid,  n.     (Anat.)  The  presphenoid  bone. 

Pre'sphe-noid'al  (pre'sfe-noid'al),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  presphenoid  bone  ;  presphenoid. 

Fre-spi'nal  (prS-spi'nal),  a.     (Anat.)  Prevertebral. 

Press  (pres),  n.  (Zool.)  An  East  Indian  insectivore 
(I'upaia  ferruginea).  It  is  arboreal  in  its  habits,  and 
has  a  bushy  tail.  The  fur  is  soft,  and  varies  from  rusty 
red  to  maroon  and  to  brownish  black. 

Press,  V.  i.  [Corrupt,  fr.  prest  ready  money  ad- 
vanced, a  loan ;  hence,  earnest  money  given  soldiers  on 
entering  service.  See  Prest,  m.]  To  force  into  service, 
particularly  into  naval  service ;  to  impress. 

The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  \&  pressed.     Dryden. 

Press,  n.  [For  prest,  confused  with  press.]  A  com- 
mission to  force  men  into  public  service,  particularly 
into  the  navy. 

I  have  misused  the  king's  j)re5s.  Shak. 

Frees  gang,  or  Freesgang,  a  detachment  of  seamen  under 
the  command  of  an  officer  empowered  to  force  men  into 
the  naval  service.  See  Impress  ganrj,  under  Impress.  — 
Press  money,  money  paid  to  a  man  enlisted  into  public 
service.    See  Prest  money,  under  Prest,  a. 

Press,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Pressed  (prgst) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Pressing.]  [F.  presser,  fr.  L.  pressare  to  press,  fr. 
premere,  pressum,  to  press.  Cf.  Print,  v.]  1.  To  urge, 
or  act  upon,  with  force,  as  weight ;  to  act  upon  by  push- 
ing or  thrusting,  in  distinction  from  pulling ;  to  crowd 
or  compel  by  a  gradual  and  continued  exertion  ;  to  bear 
upon ;  to  squeeze ;  to  compress ;  as,  we  press  the  gi'ound 
with  the  feet  when  we  walk ;  we  press  the  couch  on  which 
we  repose  ;  we  press  substances  with  the  hands,  fingers, 
or  arms ;  we  are  pressed  in  a  crowd. 
Good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together.  Luke  vi.  38. 

2.  To  squeeze,  in  order  to  extract  the  juice  or  contents 
of  ;  to  squeeze  out,  or  express,  from  sometliing. 

From  sweet  kernele  pressed. 
She  tempera  dulcet  creams.  Milton. 

And  I  took  the  grapes,  and  pressed  them  into  Pharaoh's  cup, 
and  I  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's  hand.  Gen.  si.  11. 

3.  To  squeeze  in  or  with  suitable  instruments  or  ap- 
paratus, in  order  to  compact,  make  dense,  or  smooth ;  as, 
to  press  cotton  bales,  paper,  etc. ;  to  smooth  by  ironing  ; 
as,  to  press  clothes. 

4.  To  embrace  closely ;  to  hug. 

Leucothoe  shook  at  these  alarms. 
And  pressed  Palemon  closer  in  her  arms.  Pope. 

5.  To  oppress ;  to  bear  hard  upon. 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far.  Shak. 

6.  To  straiten ;  to  distress ;  as,  to  be  pressed  with 
want  or  hunger. 

7.  To  exercise  very  powerful  or  irresistible  influence 
upon  or  over ;  to  constrain ;  to  force  ;  to  compel. 

Paul  was  pressed  in  the  spirit,  and  testified  to  the  Jews  that 
Jesus  was  Christ.  Acts  xviii.  5. 

8.  To  try  to  force  (something  upon  some  one) ;  to  urge 
or  inculcate  with  earnestness  or  importunity ;  to  enforce ; 
as,  to  press  divine  truth  on  an  audience. 

He  pressed  a  letter  upon  me  within  this  hour.    Dryden. 
Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  every  motive.       Addison. 

9.  To  drive  with  violence ;  to  hurry  ;  to  urge  on ;  to 
ply  hard  ;  as,  to  press  a  horse  in  a  race. 

The  posts  .  .  .  went  out,  being  hastened  and  pressed  on,  by 
the  king's  commandment.  Esther  vui.  14. 

WW  Press  differs  from  drive  and  strike  in  usually  de- 
noting a  slow  or  continued  application  of  force ;  whereas 
drive  and  strike  denote  a  sudden  impulse  of  force. 

Pressed  hrlck.    See  under  Brick. 

Press,  V.  i.  1.  To  exert  pressui*  ;  to  bear  heavily ; 
to  push,  crowd,  or  urge  with  steady  force. 

2.  To  move  on  with  urging  and  crowding;  to  make 
one's  way  with  violence  or  effort ;  to  bear  onward  for- 
cibly ;  to  crowd ;  to  throng  ;  to  encroach. 

They  pressed  upon  him  for  to  toucli  him.    Mark  iii.  10. 

3.  To  urge  with  vehemence  or  importunity ;  to  exert 
a  strong  or  compelling  influence  ;  as,  an  argaxaeTtt presses 
upon  the  judgment. 

Press,  n.  [F.  presse.  See  4th  Press.]  1.  An  appa- 
ratus or  machine  by  which  any  substance  or  body  is 
pressed,  squeezed,  stamped,  or  shaped,  or  by  which  an 
impression  of  a  body  is  taken  ;  sometimes,  the  place  or 
building  containing  a  press  or  presses. 

(J^^  Presses  are  differently  constructed  for  various 
purposes  in  the  arts,  their  specific  uses  being  commonly 
designated  ;  as,  a  cotton  pre.ns,  a  wine  press,  a  cider  press, 
a  copying  press,  etc.    See  Drill  press. 

2.  Specifically,  a  printing  press. 

3.  The  art  or  business  of  printing  and  publishing ; 
hence,  printed  publications,  taken  collectively,  more  es- 
pecially newspapers  or  the  persons  employed  in  writing 
for  them ;  as,  a  free  press  is  a  blessing,  a  licentious  press 
is  a  curse. 

4.  An  upright  case  or  closet  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
articles ;  as,  a  clothes  press.  iShak. 

5.  The  act  of  pressing  or  thronging  forward. 

In  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold.  Shak, 

6.  Urgent  demands  of  business  or  affairs ;  urgency ; 
as,  a  press  of  engagements. 


7.  A  multitude  of  individuals  crowded  together;  a 
crowd  of  single  things ;  a  throng. 
They  could  not  come  nigh  unto  him  for  the  press.  Mark  ii.  4. 

Cylinder  press,  a  printing  press  in  which  the  impression 
is  produced  by  a  revolving  cylinder  under  which  the  form 
passes ;  also,  one  in  which  the  form  of  type  or  plates  ia 
curved  around  a  cylinder,  instead  of  resting  on  a  flat  bed. 
—Hydrostatic  press.  Seeunder  Hydrostatic  — Liberty  of 
the  press,  the  free  right  of  publishing  books,  pamphlets, 
or  papers,  without  previous  restraint  or  censorship,  sub- 
ject only  to  punishment  for  libelous,  seditious,  or  morally 
pernicious  matters.  —  Press  bed,  a  bed  that  may  be  folded, 
and  inclosed,  in  a  ijress  or  closet.  BoswelL—VTeea  of  sail 
(iVaut.),  as  much  sail  as  the  state  of  the  wind  will  permit. 

Press'er  (prgs'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
presses. 

Presser  bar,  or  Presser  wheel  (Knitting  machine),  a  bar 
or  wheel  which  closes  the  barbs  of  the  needles  to  enable 
the  loops  of  the  yarn  to  pass  over  them.  —  Presser  foot, 
the  part  of  a  sewing  machine  which  rests  on  the  cloth 
and  presses  it  down  upon  the  table  of  the  machine. 

Press'gang'  (-gSng'),  n.  See  Pi-ess  gang,  under  Press. 

Press'ing,  a.  Urgent ;  exacting  ;  importunate  ;  as, 
a,  pressing  necessity.  — Press'ing-ly,  adv. 

Pres'slon  (presh'iSn),  n.     [L.  pressio  :  cf .  F.  pression. 
See  4th  Press.]      1.  The  act  of 
pressing ;  pressure.     lObs.] 

Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  (Cartesian  Philos.)  An  en- 
deavor to  move. 

^Pres'sl-ros'ter   (prSs'sT-rSs'- 

ter),  n.  [L.  pressus  pressed  (p.  p. 
of  premere)  -\-  rosti'um,  beak  :  cf. 
F.  pressirostre.  See  4th  Press.] 
(Zool.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  wading 
birds  (Pressirostres)  including  , 
those  which  have  a  compressed 
beak,  as  the  plovers. 

Pres'sl-roB'tral  (-rSs'tral),  a. 

(Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the    Heads  of  Pressirosters. 
pressirosters.  "  I''°7<^f  ;   6  Lapwing  i 

Pres'sl-tant  (-tant),  a.     [See        «  R>ng  Dotterel. 
4th  Press.]    Gravitating  ;  heavy.    lOhs.]   Dr.  H.  More. 

Pres'slve  (prgs'siv),  a.  Pressing ;  urgent ;  also,  op- 
pressive ;  as,  pressive  taxation.     [iJ.]  £p.  Hall. 

Pressly  (pres'ly),  adv.    Closely  ;   concisely.     [Oii.] 

Press'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Pressmen  (-men).  1.  One 
who  manages,  or  attends  to,  a  press,  esp.  a  printing  press. 

2.  One  who  presses  clothes ;  as,  a  tsdloT''s  pressman. 

Press'man,  n.  [See  2d  Press.]  One  of  a  press  gang, 
who  aids  in  forcing  men  into  the  naval  service  ;  also,  one 
forced  into  the  service. 

Fress'or  (-er),  a.  (Physiol.)  Causing,  or  giving  rise 
to,  pressure  or  to  an  increase  of  pressure ;  as,  pressor 
nerve  fibers,  stimulation  of  which  excites  the  vasomotor 
center,  thus  causing  a  stronger  contraction  of  the  arteries 
and  consequently  an  increase  of  the  arterial  blood  pres- 
sure ;  —  opposed  to  depressor.  Landois  &  Stirling. 

Press'pack'  (pres'pSk'),  v.  t.  To  pack,  or  prepare 
for  packing,  by  means  of  a  press. 

Pres'SUr-age  (prSsh'ur-Sj),  n.     [F.]     1.  Pressure. 

2.  The  juice  of  the  grape  extracted  by  the  press ;  also, 
a  fee  paid  for  the  use  of  a  wine  press. 

Pres'SUre  (presh'ur  ;  138),  n.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  pressura, 
fr.  premere.  See  4th  IPress.]  1.  The  act  of  pressing, 
or  the  condition  of  being  pressed  ;  compression ;  a  squeez- 
ing ;  a  crushing ;  as,  a,  pressure  of  the  hand. 

2.  A  constraining  force  or  impulse  of  any  kind  ;  as, 
the  pressure  of  poverty ;  the  pressure  of  taxes ;  the  pres- 
sure of  motives  on  the  mind  ;  the  pressure  of  civilization. 

Where  the  pressure  of  danger  was  not  felt.    Macaulay. 

3.  Affliction;  distress;  grievance. 

My  people's  pressures  are  grievous.    Eikon  Basilike. 
In  the  midst  of  his  great  troubles  and  pressures,    Atterbury, 

4.  Urgency ;  as,  the  pressure  of  business. 

6.  Impression ;  stamp ;  character  impressed. 

All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past.       Shak. 

6.  (Mech.)  The  action  of  a  force  against  some  obsta- 
cle or  opposing  force ;  a  force  in  the  nature  of  a  thrust, 
distributed  over  a  surface,  often  estimated  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  upon  a  unit's  area. 

Atmospheric  pressure.  Center  of  pressure,  etc.  See  under 
Atmospheric,  Center,  etc.  —  Back  pressure  (Steam  en- 
gine), pressure  which  resists  the  motion  of  the  piston,  aa 
Ihe  pressure  of  exhaust  steam  which  does  not  find  free 
outlet.  —  Fluid  pressure,  pressure  like  that  exerted  by  a 
fluid.  It  is  a  thrust  which  is  normal  and  equally  intense  in 
all  directions  around  a  point.  ifn7!ti>!e.  —  Pressure  gauge, 
a  gauge  for  indicating  fluid  pressure ;  a  manometer. 

Press'vrork'  (prgs'wfirk'),  n.  The  art  of  printing 
from  the  surface  of  type,  plates,  or  engravings  in  relief, 
by  means  of  a  press ;  the  work  so  done.  MacKellar, 

Prest  (prest),  iinp.  &  p.  p.  of  Press. 

Prest,  a.  [OF.  prest,  F.  pret,  fr.  L.  praestus  ready, 
Cf.  Presto.]     1.  Ready ;  prompt ;  prepared.     lObs.] 

All  prest  to  such  battle  he  was.    Ji.  of  Gloucester. 

2.  Neat;  tidy;  proper.     lObs.]  Tusser. 

Prest  monoy,  money  formerly  paid  to  men  when  they 
enlisted  into  the  British  service ;  —  so  called  because  it 
bound  those  that  received  it  to  be  ready  for  service  when 
called  upon. 

Prest,  «.  [OF.  prest,  F.  pret,  fr.  OF.  prester  to  lend, 
F.  prefer,  fr.  L.  praeslare  to  stand  before,  to  become 
surety  for,  to  fulfill,  offer,  supply ;  prae  before  +  stare 
to  stand.  See  Pre-,  and  Stand,  and  cf.  Press  to  force 
into  sei-vice.]  1.  Ready  money  ;  a  loan  of  money.  [OJi.] 

Requiring  of  the  city  iiprcst  of  six  thousand  marks.    Bacon. 

2.  (Law)  A  duty  in  money  formerly  paid  by  the  sher- 
iff on  his  account  in  the  exchequer,  or  for  money  left  or 
remaining  in  his  hai.ds.  Cowell. 

Prest,  V.  t.    To  give  as  a  loan;  to  lend.     lObs.] 

Sums  of  money  .  .  .  prrslcd  out  in  loan.      £.  HaU. 

Prest'a-ble  (-ft-b'l),  a.    Payable.     IScot.] 

Pres-ta'tlon  (prSa-tii'shiin),  n.  [L.  praestafio  a  pei^ 
forming,  paying,  fr.  praeslare:  cf.  F.  prestation.]    (O. 
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Eng.  Law)  A  payment  of  money ;  a  toll  or  duty  ;  also, 
the  rendering  of  a  service.  Burrill. 

Prestation  money,  a  sum  of  money  paia  yearly  by  arch- 
deacons and  other  dignitaries  to  their  bishop. 

Pres'ter  (prSs'ter),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trpijo-njp,  from 
irifurpavai  to  kindle  or  burn,  and  TrpijflEiv  to  blow  up, 
swell  out  by  blowing.]  1.  A  meteor  or  exhalation  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  thrown  from  the  clouds  with  such 
violence  that  by  collision  it  is  set  on  fire.     \_Obs.'\ 

2.  pi.  One  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  when  swollen 
with  anger  or  other  excitement.     [Obs.'] 

Pres'ter,  re.  [OF.prestre.  See  Priest.]  A  priest  or 
presbyter ;  as,  Preiser  John.     [Ote.] 

Pre-Ster'num  (pre-ster'niim),  71.  [NL.]  (,Anat.)  The 
anterior  segment  of  the  sternum ;  the  manubrium.  — 
Pre-ster'nal  (-nal),  a. 

Pres'tl-dig'i-tal  (pres'tT-dij'i-tal),  a.  Nimble-fin- 
gered ;  having  fingers  fit  for  prestidigitation,  or  juggling. 
[i2.]     "  His  prestidigilal  band."  Charles  Meade. 

Pres'tl-dig'l-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiin),  n.  Legerdemain  ; 
sleight  of  hand  ;  juggling. 

Pres'tl-dlg'l-ta'tor  (-ti-dij'I-ta'ter),  n.  [L.  praesto 
ready  +  digitus  finger:  of.  F.  prestidigitateur.']  One 
skilled  in  legerdemain  or  sleight  of  liand  ;  a  juggler. 

Pres'tige  (pres'tTj ;  F.  pres'tezh' ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr. 
L.  praestigium  delusion,  illusion,  praesligiae  deceptions, 
jugglers'  tricks,  prob.  fr.  prae  before  +  the  root  of  stin- 
guere  to  extinguish,  originally,  to  prick.     See  Stick,  t'.] 

1.  Delusion  ;  illusion  ;  trick.     \_Obs.'] 

The  sophisms  of  infidelity,  and  Vac  prestiges  of  imposture. 

Bp.   Warburton. 

2.  Weight  or  influence  derived  from  past  success ; 
expectation  of  future  achievements  founded  on  those 
already  accomplished ;  force  or  charm  derived  from 
acknowledged  character  or  reputation.  "The  prestige 
of  his  name  must  go  for  something."      Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Pres-Ug'1-a'tion  (prSs-tTj'i-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  praesti- 
giare  to  deceive  by  juggling  tricks,  fr.  praestigiae.  See 
Pbestiqe.]     Legerdemain ;  prestidigitation.     \_Obs.'\ 

Pres-tlg'1-a'tor  (-tlj'i-S'ter),  n.  [L.  praesHgiator.'] 
A  juggler ;  a  prestidigitator.     \_Obs.']  Dr.  H.  More. 

Pres-tlg'1-a-tO-ry  (-a-to-r^),  a.  Consisting  of  impos- 
tures ;  juggling.     yObs.l  Barrow. 

Pres-tlg'l-0U3  (prgs-tlj'i-tis),  a.  [L.  praestigiosus.} 
Practicing  tricks ;  juggling.     [06i.]  Cotton  Mather. 

Pres'tl-mo-ny  (pr5s'tT-m6-n5'),  n.  [LL.  praestimo- 
niUTn,  fr.  L.  praestare  to  furnish,  supply :  cf .  F.  presti- 
monie.  See  Pkest,  «.]  (Canon  Law)  A  fund  for  tlie 
support  of  a  priest,  without  the  title  of  a  benefice.  The 
patron  is  the  collator. 

II  Pres-tls'sl-mo  (prSs-tes'se-mo),  adv.  [It.,  superl.  of 
presto.']     {Mils.)  Very  quickly;  with  great  rapidity. 

Pros'tO  (prgs'to),  adv.  [It.  or  Sp.  presto  quick, 
quicldy.  See  Prest,  a.]  1.  Quicldy;  immediately;  in 
haste ;  suddenly. 

Presto!  begone  I  'tis  here  again.  Swift, 

2.  (Mils.)  Quicldy  ;  rapidly ;  —  a  direction  for  a  quick, 
lively  movement  or  performance  ;  quicker  than  allegro, 
or  any  rate  of  time  except  prestissimo. 

Pre-Stric'tlon  (pre-strTk'shiin),  re.  [L.  praestrietio  a 
binding  fast,  fr.  praestringere.  See  Pre-,  and  Stringent.] 
Obstruction,  dimness,  or  defect  of  sight.    [06s.]    Milton. 

Pre-sul'tor  (pre-siil'ter),  n.  [L.  praesuUor ;  prae 
before  +  satire  to  dance.]     A  leader  in  the  dance.     [.R.] 

Pre-sum'a-ble  (pre-ziim'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  presumable.'] 
Such  as  may  be  presumed  or  supposed  to  be  true  ;  that 
seems  entitled  to  beUef  without  direct  evidence. 

Pre-sum'a-bly,  adv.  In  a  presumable  maimer;  by, 
or  according  to,  presumption. 

Pre-sume'  (-zum'),  ».  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Presumed 
(-zumd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Presuming.]  [F.  presumer., 
L.  praesumere,  praesumptum ;  prae  before  -\-  sumere 
to  take.  See  Assume,  Redeem.]  1.  To  assume  or  take 
beforehand ;  esp.,  to  do  or  undertake  without  leave  or 
authority  previously  obtained. 

Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner  ?        Shak. 
Bold  deed  thou  hast  presumed,  adventurous  Eve.    Milton. 

2.  To  take  or  suppose  to  be  true,  or  entitled  to  belief, 
without  examination  or  proof,  or  on  the  strength  of  prob- 
ability ;  to  take  for  granted  ;  to  infer  ;  to  suppose. 

Every  man  is  to  be  presumed  innocent  till  he  is  proved  to  be 
guilty.  Blackstone. 

What  rests  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass,  .  .  . 
Which  he  presumes  already  vain  and  void. 
Because  not  yet  inflicted  't  Milton. 

Pre-aume',  v.  i.  1.  To  suppose  or  assume  something 
to  be,  or  to  be  true,  on  grounds  deemed  valid,  though 
not  amounting  to  proof ;  to  believe  by  anticipation ;  to 
Infer ;  as,  we  may  presume  too  far. 

2.  To  venture,  go,  or  act,  by  an  assumption  of  leave  or 
authority  not  granted ;  to  go  beyond  what  is  warranted 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  to  venture  beyond 
Ucense  ;  to  take  liberties ;  —  often  with  on  or  upon  be- 
fore the  ground  of  confidence. 

Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love.  Shale. 

This  man  presumes  upon  his  parts.  Locke. 

Pre-sum'ed-ly,  adv.     By  presumption. 

Pre-sum'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  presumes ;  also,  an 
arrogant  person.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Pre-sum'ing-ly,  adv.     Confidently ;  arrogantly. 

Pre-SUmp'tion  (-ziimp'shiSn  ;  215),  n.  [L.  praesump- 
tio:  cf.  F.  presomption,  OF.  also  presumpcion.  See 
Presume.]  1.  The  act  of  presuming,  or  believing  upon 
probable  evidence ;  the  act  of  assuming  or  taking  for 
granted  ;  belief  upon  incomplete  proof. 

2.  Ground  for  presuming ;  evidence  probable,  but  not 
conclusive ;  strong  probability ;  reasonable  supposition  ; 
as,  the  presumption  is  that  an  event  has  taken  place. 

3.  That  which  is  presumed  or  assumed  ;  that  which  is 
supposed  or  believed  to  be  real  or  true,  on  evidence  that 
is  probable  but  not  conclusive.  "  In  contradiction  to 
these  very  fHnnsible presumptions."  De  Quincey. 


4.  The  act  of  venturing  beyond  due  bounds ;  an  over- 
stepping of  the  bounds  of  reverence,  respect,  or  cour- 
tesy ;  forward,  overconfident,  or  arrogant  opinion  or  con- 
duct ;  presumptuousness ;  arrogance  ;  effrontery. 

Thy  son  I  killed  for  his  presumption.  Shak. 

I  had  the  presumption  to  dedicate  to  you  a  very  unfinished 
piece.  Dnjden. 

Conclusive  presumption.  See  under  Coi<(CLn3IVE.  —  Pre- 
sumption of  fact  (Law),  an  argument  of  a  fact  from  a  fact ; 
an  inference  as  to  the  existence  of  one  fact  not  certainly 
known,  from  the  existence  of  some  other  fact  known  or 
proved,  founded  on  a  previous  experience  of  their  connec- 
tion ;  supposition  of  the  truth  or  real  existence  of  some- 
thing, without  direct  or  positive  proof  of  the  fact,  but 
grounded  on  circumstantial  or  probable  evidence  which 
entitles  it  to  belief.  Burrill.  Best.  Wharton.  —Presump- 
tion of  law  {Law),  a  postulate  applied  in  advance  to  all 
cases  of  a  particular  class  ;  e.g.,  the  presumption  of  inno- 
cence and  of  regularity  of  records.  Such  a  presumption 
is  rebuttable  or  irrebuttable. 

Pre-sump'tive  (pre-ziimp'tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  presomp- 
tif.]  1.  Based  on  presumption  or  probability ;  grounded 
on  probable  evidence ;  probable ;  as,  presumptive  proof. 

2.  Presumptuous  j  arrogant,     [i?.]        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Presumptive  evidence  (.Law),  that  which  is  derived  from 
circumstances  whicli  necessarily  or  usually  attend  a  fact, 
as  distinct  from  direct  evidence  or  positive  proof  ;  indirect 
or  circumstantial  evidence.  "  Presumptive  evidence  of 
felony  should  be  cautiously  admitted. "  Blackstone.  Tlie 
distinction,  however,  between  direct  and  presumptive 
(or  circumstantial)  evidence  is  now  generally  abandoned ; 
all  evidence  being  now  more  or  less  direct  and  more  or 
less  presumptive.  —  Presumptive  heir.  See  Heir  presump- 
tive, under  Heir. 

Pre-sump'tive-ly,  adv.  By  presumption,  or  supposi- 
tion grounded  on  probability  ;  presumably. 

Pre-SUmp'tU-OUS  (-zump'tiS-us ;  135),  a.  [L.  prae- 
sumptuosus :  cf.  F.  presomptueux,  OF.  also  presump- 
tuous. See  Presumption.]  1.  Full  of  presumption ; 
presuming  ;  overconfident  or  venturesome ,  audacious ; 
rash  ;  taking  liberties  unduly ;  arrogant ;  insolent ;  as,  a 
presumptuous  commander ;  presumptuous  conduct. 

A  class  of  presumptuous  men,  whom  age  has  not  made  cau- 
tious, nor  adversity  wise.  Buckminster. 

2.  Founded  on  presumption ;  SlS,  a,  presumptuous  \Ae3.. 
"■  'False,  presumptuous  hope."  Milton. 

3.  Done  with  bold  design,  rash  confidence,  or  in  vio- 
lation of  known  duty ;  willful.  "Keep  back  thy  servant 
also  Ivora  presumptuous  sins."  Ps.  xix.  13. 

Syn.  — Overconfident ;  foolhardy ;  rash  ;  presuming; 
forward  ;  arrogant ;  insolent. 

Pre-sump'tu-ous-ly,  adv.  In  a  presumptuous  man- 
ner ;  arrogantly. 

Pre-sump'tU-OUS-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  presumptuous. 

Pre'sup-pos'al  (pre'siip-poz'al),  n.  Presupposition, 
[i?.]     "  Presup/'osai  of  knowledge. "  Hooker. 

Pre'sup-pose'  (-poz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Presup- 
posed (-pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Presupposing.]  [Pref. 
pre-  -f-  suppose  :  cf.  F.  presupposer.]  To  suppose  be- 
forehand ;  to  imply  as  antecedent ;  to  take  for  granted  ; 
to  assume ;  as,  creation  presupposes  a  creator. 

Each  [kind  of  knowledge]  ?>res»7t/;oses  many  necessary  things 
learned  in  other  sciences,  and  known  beforehand.  Hooker. 

Pre-sup'po-si'tion  (pre-sup'po-zTsh'iln),  n.  [Pref. 
pre-  -f-  supposition :  cf.  F.  presupposition.]  1.  The  act  of 
presupposing ;  an  antecedent  implication  ;  presumption. 

2.  That  which  is  presupposed  ;  a  previous  supposition 
or  surmise. 

Pre'sur-miae'  (pre'sflr-miz'),  n.  A  surmise  previously 
formed.  Shak. 

Pre'sys-tol'lo  (-sls-t51'ik),  a.  {Physiol.)  Preceding 
the  systole  or  contraction  of  the  heart ;  as,  the  presys- 
tolic friction  sound. 

Pre-tem'po-ral  (pre-t6m'po-ral),  a.  {Anat.)  Situated 
in  front  of  the  temporal  bone. 

Pre-tence'  (-tens'),  ».,  Fre-tence'ful,  a.,  Pre-tence'- 
less,  a.     See  Pretense,  Pretenseful,  Pretenseless. 

Pre-tend'  (pre-tSnd'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Pretended  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pretending.]  [OE.  pretenden  to  lay 
claim  to,  F.  pretendre,  L.  praetendere,  praetentum,  to 
stretch  forward,  pretend,  simulate,  assert ;  prae  before 
-f-  iendere  to  stretch.  See  Tend,  v.  i.]  1.  To  lay  a 
claim  to  ;  to  allege  a  title  to ;  to  claim. 

Chiefs  shall  be  grudged  the  part  which  Vaey  pretend.  Dryden, 

2.  To  hold  before,  or  put  forward,  as  a  cloak  or  dis- 
guise for  something  else  ;  to  exhibit  as  a  veil  for  some- 
thing hidden.     [R.] 

Lest  that  too  heavenly  form,  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.  Milton. 

3.  To  hold  out,  or  represent,  falsely ;  to  put  forward, 
or  offer,  as  true  or  real  (something  untrue  or  unreal) ; 
to  show  hypocritically,  or  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving ; 
to  simulate  ;  to  feign  ;  as,  to  pretend  friendship. 

This  let  him  know, 
Lest,  willfully  transgressing,  he  pretend 
Surprisal.  Milton. 

4.  To  intend  ;  to  design  ;  to  plot ;  to  attempt.    [Obs.] 

Such  as  shall  pretend 

Malicious  practices  against  his  state.  Shak. 

5.  To  hold  before  one  ;  to  extend.  [Obs.]  "  His  tar- 
get always  over  her  pretended.^'  Spenser. 

Pre-tend',  v.  i.     1.  To  put  in,  or  make,  a  claim,  truly 

or  falsely ;  to  allege  a  title ;  to  lay  claim  to,  or  strive 

after,  something ,  —  usually  with  to.     "  Countries  that 

pretend  to  freedom."  Swift. 

For  to  what  fine  he  would  anon  pretend. 

That  know  I  well.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  hold  out  the  appearance  of  being,  possessing,  or 
performing ;  to  profess ;  to  make  believe ;  to  feign  ;  to 
sham  ;  as,  to  pretend  to  be  asleep.  "  [He]  pretended  to 
drink  the  waters."  Macaulay. 

Pre-tend'ant  (-ant),  re.     A  pretender  ;  a  claimant. 

Pre-tend'ed,  a.  Making  a  false  appearance ;  unreal ; 
false  ;  as,  a  pretended  friend.  —  Pre-tend'ed-ly,  adv. 


Pre-tend'ence  (pre-tend'ens),  re.  The  act  of  pretend- 
ing; pretense.     [Obs.]  Daniel. 

Pre-tend'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  lays  claim,  or  as- 
serts a  title  (to  something) ;  a  claimant.  Specifically, 
The  Pretender  (Eng.  Hist.),  the  son  or  the  grandson  of 
James  II. ,  the  heir'  of  the  royal  family  of  Stuart,  who 
laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  from  which 
the  house  was  excluded  by  law. 

It  is  the  shallow,  unimproved  intellects  that  are  the  confident 
pretenders  to  certainty.  Glanvill. 

2.  One  who  pretends,  simulates,  or  feigns. 

Pre-t'Bnd'er-ship,  re.  The  character,  right,  or  claim 
of  a  preteijder.  Swift, 

Pre-tend*ing-ly,  adv.  As  by  right  or  title ;  arrogant- 
ly ;  presumptuously.  Collier. 

Pre-tense'  I  (pre-tgns'),  re.      [LL.  praetensus,  for  L. 

Pre-tence' )  praetentus,  p.  p.  of  praetendere.  See 
Pretend,  and  cf.  Tension.]  1.  The  act  of  laying  claim ; 
the  claim  laid  ;  assumption ;  pretension.  Spenser, 

Primogeniture  can  not  have  any  p7-e(ense  to  a  right  of  solely 
inheriting  property  or  power.  Locke, 

I  went  to  Lambeth  with  Sir  R.  Brown's  pretense  to  the  war- 
denship  of  Merton  College.  Oxford.  Evelyn. 

2.  The  act  of  holding  out,  or  offering,  to  others  some- 
thing false  or  feigned  ;  presentation  of  what  is  deceptive 
or  hypocritical ;  deception  by  showing  what  is  unreal 
and  concealing  what  is  real ;  false  show ;  simulation ; 
Rs,  pretense  ot  illness;  under  pretense  of  patriotism  ;  oa 
pretense  of  revenging  Caesar's  death. 

3.  That  which  is  pretended  ;  false,  deceptive,  or  hypo- 
critical show,  argument,  or  reason  ;  pretext ;  feint. 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feigned  pretense 

Of  proffered  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince.     Dryden. 

4.  Intention  ;  design.     [Obs.] 

A  very  pretense  and  purpose  of  unkindness.         Shak, 

<^^  See  the  Note  under  Offense. 

Syn. —  Mask;  appearance;  color;  show;  pretext; 
excuse.  — Pretense,  Pretext.  A  pretense  is  something 
held  out  as  real  when  it  is  not  so,  thus  falsifying  the 
truth.  A  pi-etext  is  something  woven  up  in  order  to  cover 
or  conceal  one's  true  motives,  feelings,  or  reasons.  Pre- 
text is  often,  but  not  always,  used  iu  a  bad  sense. 

Pre-tensed'  (-tSnsf),  a.  Pretended ;  feigned.  [06s.] 
—  Pre-tens'ed-ly  (-tens'Sd-lj?),  adv.    [Obs.] 

Pre-tense'ful  (-tSns'ful),  a.    Abounding  in  pretenses. 

Pre-tenseless,  a.    Not  having  or  making  pretenses. 

Pre-ten'sion  (-tSn'shfin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  pretention.  See 
Pretend,  Tension.]  1.  The  act  of  pretending,  or  laying 
claim  ;  the  act  of  asserting  right  or^title. 

The  arrogant  pretensions  of  Glengarry  contributed  to  protract 
the  discussion.  Macaulay. 

2.  A  claim  made,  wheth^  tr«e  or  false  ;  a  right  alleged 
or  assumed  ;  a  holding  out  the  appearance  of  possessing 
a  certain  character  ;  as,  pretensions  to  scholarship. 

This  was  but  an  invention  and  pretension  given  out  by  the 
Spaniards.  Bacon. 

Men  indulge  those  opinions  and  practices  that  favor  their 
2)retensions.  L''  Estrange. 

Pre-ten'ta-tlve  (-t5n'ta-tTv),  a.  [Pref.  pre-  -f-  tenta- 
tive :  cf.  L.  praelenlare  to  try  beforehand. J  Fitted  for 
trial  beforehand  ;  experimental.     [J?.]      Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Pre-ten'tiOUS  (-shiis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pretentieux.  See 
Pretend.]  Full  of  pretension  ;  disposed  to  lay  claim  to 
more  than  is  one's  due  ;  presuming ;  assuming.  —  Pre- 

ten'tlous-ly,  adv.  —  Pre-ten'tlous-ness,  re. 

Pre'tcr-  (pre'ter-).  [L.  praeter  past,  beyond,  origi- 
nally a  compar.  of  prae  before.  See  For,  prep.]  A 
prefix  signifying pasi,  by,  beyond,  more  than;  as,  preter- 
mission,  a  permitting  to  go  by ;  preternatural,  beyond 
or  more  than  is  natural.     [Written  a,\so  praster.'] 

Pre'ter-hu'man  (-hii'man),  a  [Pref.  preter-  -\-  hu- 
man.]   More  than  human. 

Pre-te'ri-ent  (pre-te'ri-ent),  a.  [L.  praeteriens,  p.  pr. 
See  Preterit.]  Passed  through;  antecedent;  previous; 
as,  preterient  states.     [P.] 

Pre'ter-im-per'feot  (pre'ter-Tm-per'fSkt),  a.  &  re. 
[Pref.  preter-  -J-  imperfect.]  (Gram.)  Old  name  of  the 
tense  also  called  imperfect. 

Pret'er-lst  (pret'er-ist  or  pre'ter-),  re.  [Pref.  preter- 
-j-  -ist.]  1.  One  whose  chief  interest  is  in  the  past ;  one 
who  regards  the  past  with  most  pleasure  or  favor. 

2.  (Theol.)  One  who  believes  the  prophecies  of  the 
Apocalypse  to  have  been  already  fulfilled.  Farrar. 

Pret'er-it  (pret'er-it  or  pre'ter-it ,  277),  a.  [L.  prae- 
ieritus,  p.  p.  of  praeterire  to  go  or  pass  by  ;  praeter  be- 
yond, by  -\-  ire  to  go :  cf.  F.  preterit.  See  Issue.] 
[Written  also  preterite  and  prseterite.]  1.  (Gram.) 
Past ;  —  applied  to  a  tense  which  expresses  an  action  or 
state  as  past. 

2.  Belonging  wholly  to  the  past ;  passed  by.     [P.] 

Things  and  persons  as  thoroughly  preterite  as  Romulus  or 
Numa.  Lowell. 

Pret'er-lt,  re.  (Gram.)  The  preterit  tense;  also,  a 
word  in  the  preterit  tense. 

Pret'er-lte  (-Tt),  a.  &  n.    Same  as  Preterit. 

Pret'er-ite-ness,  re.    Same  as  Preteritness. 

Pre'ter-l'tion  (pre'ter-ssh'iin  ;  277),  re.  [L.  praeteri- 
tio :  cf.  F.  pretiriiion.]  1.  The  act  of  passing,  or  going 
past ;  the  state  of  being  past.  Bp.  Hall, 

2.  (Bhet.)  A  figure  by  which,  in  pretending  to  pass 
over  anything,  a  summary  mention  of  it  is  made ;  as,  "1 
will  not  say,  he  is  valiant,  he  is  learned,  he  is  just." 
Called  also  poraleipsis. 

3.  (Law)  The  omission  by  a  testator  of  some  one  of 
his  heirs  who  is  entitled  to  a  portion.  Bouvier. 

Pre-ter'l-tive  (pre-ter'i-tiv),  a.  (Gi-am.)  Used  only 
or  chiefly  in  the  preterit  or  past  tenses,  as  certain  verbs. 

Pret'er-lt-ness  (prefer-it-nSs  or  pre'ter-),  re.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  past.  Bentley.    Lowell. 

Pre'ter-lapsed'  (pre'ter-lapsf),  a.  [L.  pr'aeterlapsus, 
p.  p.  oi praeterlabi  to  glide  by.  See  Preter-,  Lapse.] 
Past ;  as,  preterlapsed  ages.     [P.]  Glanvill. 

Pre'ter-le'gal  (-le'gal),  a.  [Pref.  preter-  +  legal.l 
Exceeding  the  limits  of  law.     [P.] 
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Pre'ter-mls'slon  (pre'tei--mTsh'iin),  n.  [L.  praeter- 
missio.  See  Pretermit.]  1.  The  act  of  passing  by  or 
omittinj;;  omission.  Milio7i. 

2.  (Rhet.)  See  Preterition. 

Pre'ter-mit'  (-mlf),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Pretermit- 
ted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pretermitting.]  [L.  praetermit- 
tere,  praetermissum  ;  praeter  beyond  -|-  mittere  to  send. 
See  Mission.]  To  pass  by  ;  to  omit ;  to  disregard.  Bacon. 

Pre'ter-nat'U-ral  (-uat'ii-rnl ;  135),  a.  [Pref.  preter- 
-\-  natural.']  Beyond  or  different  from  wliat  is  natural, 
or  according  to  the  regular  course  of  things,  but  not 
clearly  supernatural  or  miraculous  ;  strange  ;  inexplica- 
ble ;  extraordinary ;  uncommon  ;  irregular ;  abnormal ; 
as,  3.  preternatural  appearance  ;  a  preternatural  stillness ; 
s,  preternatural  presentation  (in  childbirth)  or  labor. 

This  vile  a-XiH  jjreternaiiiral  temper  of  mind.       South. 

Syn.  —  See  Supernatural. 

Pre'ter-nat'u-ral-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  The  state  of  being 
preternatural ;  a  preternatural  condition. 

Pre'ter-nat'U-ral'i-ty  (-rSl'I-ty),  n.  Preternatural- 
ness.     [iJ.]  Dr.  John  Smith. 

Pre'ter-nat'U-ral-ly  (-nSt'ii-ral-li^ ;  135),  adv.  In  a 
preternatural  manner  or  degree.  Bacon. 

Pre'ter-nat'U-ral-nesS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  preternatural. 

Pre'ter-per'fect  (-per'fgkt),  a.  &  n.  [Pref.  preter-  + 
perfect.]  {Gram.)  Old  name  of  the  tense  also  called 
preterit. 

Pre'ter-plu'per'leot  (-plu'per'fSkt),  a.  &  re.  [Pref. 
preter-  -\- pluperfect.]  (Gram.)  Old  name  of  the  tense 
also  called  pluperfect. 

Pre-ter'tl-a-ry  (pre-ter'sht-a-rj?),  a.  (Geol.)  Eiirlier 
than  Tertiary. 

Pre'ter-vec'tlon  (-vSk'shfin),  re.  [L.  praetervectio,  fr. 
praetervehere  to  carry  beyond.  See  Invection.]  The 
act  of  carrying  past  or  beyond,     [i?.]  Abp.  Potter. 

Pre-tex'  (pre-tSks'),  V.  t.  [L.  praetexere.  See  Pre- 
text.] To  frame  ;  to  devise ;  to  disguise  or  excuse  ; 
hence,  to  pretend  ;  to  declare  falsely.    [06*.] 

Pre'test  (pre'tSkst  or  pre-tSkst' ;  277),  re.  [F.  pre- 
texte,  h.  praetextum,  fr.  praetextus,  p.  p.  oi  praetexere  to 
weave  before,  allege  as  an  excuse  ;  prae  before  +  texere 
to  weave.  See  Text.]  Ostensible  reason  or  motive  as- 
signed or  assumed  as  a  color  or  cover  for  the  real  reason 
or  motive  ;  pretense  ;  disguise. 

They  suck  the  blood  of  those  they  depend  on,  under  a  pretext 
of  service  and  kindness.  L' Estrange. 

With  how  much  or  how  little  pretext  of  reason.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Syn.  —  Pretense;  excuse;  semblance;  disguise;  ap- 
pearance.   See  Pretense. 

Pre-tex'ture  (pre-teks'tur  ;  135),  n.  A  pretext.  \_Obs.] 

Pre-tib'i-al  (pre-ttb'I-al),  a.  (Anai.)  Situated  in 
front  of  the  tibia. 

Pre'tor  (pre'tor),  re.  [L.  praetor,  for  praeiior,  fr. 
praeire  to  go  before ;  prae  before  +  ire  to  go.  See  Is- 
sue.] 1.  {Bom.  Antiq.)  A  civil  ofiBcer  or  magistrate 
among  the  ancient  Romans. 

(J^^  Originally  the  prelor  was  a  kind  of  third  consul ; 
but  at  an  early  period  two  pretors  were  appointed,  the 
first  of  whom  (praetor  urbanus)  was  a  kind  of  mayor  or 
city  judge;  the  other  {praetor  peregrinus)  was  a  judge 
of  cases  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  parties  were  foreign- 
ers. Still  later,  the  number  of  pretors,  or  judges,  was 
further  increased. 

2.  Hence,  a  mayor  or  magistrate.     [iS.]  Bi-yden. 

Pre-tO'ri-al  (pre-to'ri-al),  a.     Pretorian.  Burke. 

Pre-tO'rl-an  (-an),  a.  \\i.  praetorianus :  cf.  F.preto- 
rien.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pretor  or  magistrate  ;  ju- 
dicial; exercised  by,  or  belonging  to,  a  pretor;  as, pre- 
torian power  or  authority. 

Pretorian  bands  or  guards,  or  Fretorlans  (Rom.  Hist.), 
the  emperor's  bodyguards,  instituted  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus  in  nine  cohorts  of  1,000  men  each.  —  Pretorian 
gate  (Rom.  Antiq.),  that  one  of  the  four  gates  in  a  camp 
which  lay  next  the  enemy.    Brande  &  C. 

Pre-to'rl-an,  re.     A  soldier  of  the  pretorian  guard. 
II  Pre-to'ri-um  (-um),  re.    [L.  praetorium,  f r.  praetor.] 

1.  The  general's  tent  in  a  Roman  camp  ;  hence,  a 
council  of  war,  because  held  in  the  general's  tent. 

2.  The  official  residence  of  a  governor  of  a  province ; 
hence,  a  palace ;  a  splendid  country  seat. 

Pre'tor-Ship  (pre'tor-shtp),  re.  The  ofBce  or  dignity  of 
a  pretor.  J.  Warton. 

Pre-tor'ture  (pre-tSr'tfir  ;  135),  V.  i.  To  torture  be- 
forehand. Fuller. 

Pret'ti-ly  (prTt'ti-iy),  adv.     In  a  pretty  manner. 

Pret'ti-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pretty  ; 
—used  sometimes  in  a  disparaging  sense. 

A  style  .  ,  .  without  sententious  pretension  or  antithetical 
prettiness.  Jeffrey. 

Pret'ty  (prTt'ty),  a.  [Compar.  Prettier  (-ti-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Prettiest.]  [OB.  prati,  AS.  prsettig,  prsetig, 
crafty,  sly,  akin  to  prxt,  prsett,  deceit,  trickery,  Icel. 
prettngr  tricky,  prettr  a  trick ;  probably  fr.  Latin,  per- 
haps through  Celtic  ;  cf.  W.  praith  act,  deed,  practice, 
LL.  practica  execution,  practice,  plot.     See  Practice.] 

1.  Pleasing  by  delicacy  or  grace ;  attracting,  but  not 
striking  or  impressing;  of  a  pleasing  and  attractive 
form  or  color  ;  having  slight  or  diminutive  beauty  ;  neat 
or  elegant  without  elevation  or  grandeur  ;  pleasingly, 
but  not  grandly,  conceived  or  expressed  ;  as,  a  pretty 
face;  a  p)-e«j/ flower  ;  a.  pretty  poem. 

That  which  is  little  can  be  but  pretti/,  and  by  claiming  dignity 
becomes  ridiculous.  '  Jolinson. 

This  is  the  prettiest  lowborn  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  greensward.  Shak. 

2.  Moderately  large ;  considerable  ;  as,  he  had  saved 
a,  pretty  iortnne.     "  Wavering  a  y«-e«»/ while. "     Evelyn. 

3.  Affectedly  nice  ;  foppish ;  —  used  in  an  ill  sense. 
The  pre((j/ gentleman  is  the  most  complaisant  creature  in  the 

■world.  Spectator. 

4.  Mean  ;  despicable ;  contemptible  ;  —  used  ironic- 
ally ;  as,  a  pretty  trick  ;  a  pretty  fellow. 


6.  Stout ;  strong  and  brave ;  intrepid  ;  valiant.  [^Scot.] 

[He]  observed  they  were  prctti/  men,  meaning  not  handsome, 
but  stout,  warlike  fellows.  Sir  IK.  Scott. 

Syn.— Elegant ;  neat;  flue.    See  Handsome. 

Pret'ty  (prTt'ty),  adv.    In  some  degree  ;  moderately ; 
considerably ;  rather ;  almost ;  —  less  emphatic  than  very  ; 
as,  I  am  pretty  sure  of  the  fact ;  pretty  cold  weather. 
Pretty  plainly  professes  himself  a  sincere  Christian.  Atterbury. 

Pret'ty-lsh,  a.     Somewhat  pretty.  Walpole. 

Pret'ty-ism  (-iz'm),  re.  Affectation  of  a  pretty  style, 
manner,  etc.     [R.]  Ed.  Rev. 

Pret'ty-spo'ken  (-spo'k'n),  a.  Spoken  or  speaking 
prettily.     [Colloq.] 

Pre-typ'i-ty  (pre-tip'i-fl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pre- 
TYPiPiEb  (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Peetvpifyino.]  To  pre- 
figure ;  to  exhibit  previously  in  a  type.         Bp.  Pearson. 

Pret'zel  (pret'sSl),  re.  [G.  pretzel,  bretzel.  Cf .  Beet- 
ZEL.]  A  kind  of  German  biscuit  or  cake  in  the  form  of 
a  twisted  ring,  salted  on  the  outside. 

Pre-vail'  (pre-val'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Prevailed 
(-vald') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Prevailinq.]  [F.  prevaloir, 
OF.  prevaleir,  L.  praevalere  ;  prae  before  -|-  valere  to 
be  strong,  able,  or  worth.  See  Valiant.]  1.  To  over- 
come ;  to  gain  the  victory  or  superiority ;  to  gain  the 
advantage ;  to  have  the  upper  hand,  or  the  mastery  ;  to 
succeed ;  —  sometimes  with  over  or  against. 

When  Moses  iield  up  his  hand.  Israel  2Jrevailed,  and  when  he 

let  down  his  hand,  Amalek  jarera/Vet/.  Ex.  x^'ii.  11. 

So  Ti^siii  preraited  over  the  Philistine.    1  Sam.  xvii.  50. 

This  kingdom  could  never  prevail  against  the  united  power 
of  England.  Swift. 

2.  To  be  in  force  ;  to  have  effect,  power,  or  influence  ; 
to  be  predominant ;  to  have  currency  or  prevalence  ;  to 
obtain ;  as,  the  practice  prevails  to  this  day. 

This  custom  makes  the  short-sighted  bigots,  and  the  warier 
skeptics,  as  far  as  it  prevails.  Locke. 

3.  To  persuade  or  induce  ;  —  with  on,  upon,  or  with; 
as,  I  prevailed  on  him  to  wait. 

He  was  prevailed  with  to  restrain  the  Earl.     Clarendon. 

Prevail  upon  some  iudicious  friend  to  be  your  constant 
hearer,  and  allow  him  the  utmost  freedom.  Swift. 

Pre-vail'lng,  a.  1.  Having  superior  force  or  influ- 
ence ;  efficacious ;  persuasive.  Shak. 
Saints  shall  assist  thee  with  prevailing  prayers.     Rowe. 

2.  Predominant ;  prevalent ;  most  general ;  as,  the 
prevailing  disease  of  a  climate  ;  a,  prevailing  opinion. 

Syn.  —  See  Prevalent. 

Pre-vall'lng-ly,  adv.     So  as  to  prevail. 

Pre-vail'ment  (-ment),  re.  Prevalence ;  superior  in- 
fluence ;  efficacy.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Prev'a-lence  (prSv'a-lens),  n.  [L.  praevalentia :  cf. 
F.  prevalence.  See  Prevail.]  The  quality  or  condition 
of  being  prevalent ;  superior  strength,  force,  or  influ- 
ence ;  general  existence,  reception,  or  practice ;  wide 
extension  ;  as,  the  prevalence  of  virtue,  of  a  fashion,  or 
of  a  disease ;  the  prevalence  of  a  rumor. 

The  duke  better  knew  what  kind  of  arguments  were  of  prev- 
alence with  him.  Clarendon. 

Prev'a-len-cy  (-len-sy),  «.     See  Prevalence. 

Prev'a-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  praevalens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
ot praevalere.  See  Prevail.]  1.  Gaining  advantage  or 
superiority ;  having  superior  force,  influence,  or  efficacy ; 
prevailing  ;  predominant ;  successful ;  victorious. 

Brennus  told  the  Roman  embassadors,  that  prevalent  arms 
were  as  good  as  any  title.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Most  generally  received  or  current ;   most  widely 
adopted  or  practiced  ;  also,  generally  or  extensively  ex- 
isting ;  widespread  ;  prevailing ;  as,  a  prevalent  observ- 
ance ;  prevalent  disease. 
This  was  the  most  received  Q.n<l2'>revalent  opinion.     Woodward. 

Syn.  —  Prevailing ;  predominant ;  successful ;  effica- 
cious ;  powerful.  —  Prevalent,  Prevailing.  What  cus- 
tomarily prevails  is  prevalent ;  as,  a  prevalent  fashion. 
What  actually  prevails  is  prevailinq ;  as,  the  prevailing 
winds  are  west.  Hence,  prevailing  is  the  livelier  and 
more  pointed  word,  since  it  represents  a  thing  in  action. 
It  is  sometimes  the  stronger  word,  since  a  thing  may 
prevail  sufficiently  to  be  called  jirevalent,  and  yet  require 
greater  strength  to  make  it  actually  prevailing. 

Prev'a-lent-ly,  adv.     In  a  prevalent  manner.    Prior. 

Pre-var'1-cate  (pre-vSr'i-kat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Prevaricated  (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.n.  Prevaricating.] 
[L.  praevaricatus,  p.  p.  of  praevaricari  to  walk  crook- 
edly, to  collude  ;  prae  before  -f-  varicare  to  straddle,  fr. 
varicus  straddling,  varus  bent.  See  Varicose.]  1.  To 
shift  or  turn  from  one  side  to  the  other,  from  the  direct 
course,  or  from  truth  ;  to  speak  with  equivocation ;  to 
shufHe ;  to  quibble  ;  as,  he  prevaricates  in  his  statement. 
^e  prevaricates  with  his  own  understanding.      South. 

2.  {Civil  Law)  To  collude,  as  where  an  informer  col- 
ludes with  the  defendant,  and  makes  a  sham  prosecution. 

3.  (Eng.  Law)  To  undertake  a  thing  falsely  and  de- 
ceitfully, with  the  purpose  of  defeating  or  destroying  it. 

Syn.  —  To  evade  ;  equivocate  ;  quibble  ;  shuffle.  — 
Prevaricate,  Evade,  Equivocate.  One  who  evades  a 
question  ostensibly  answers  it,  but  really  turns  aside  to 
some  other  point.  He  who  equivocates  uses  words  which 
have  a  double  meaning,  so  that  in  one  sense  he  can  claim 
to  have  said  the  truth,  though  he  does  in  fact  deceive,  .and 
intends  to  do  it.  He  who  prevaricates  talks  all  round  the 
question,  hoping  to  "  dodge  "  it,  and  disclose  nothing. 

Pre-Var'i-cate,  v.  t.  To  evade  by  a  quibble  ;  to  trans- 
gress; to  pervert.     [Obs.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Pre-var'1-ca'tion  (-ka'shtin),  re.  [L.  praevaricatio : 
cf.  F.  prevarication.]  1.  Tlie  .act  of  prevaricating,  shuf- 
fling, or  quibbling,  to  evade  the  truth  or  the  disclosure  of 
truth ;  a  deviation  from  the  truth  and  fair  dealing. 

The  august  tribunal  of  the  skies,  where  wo  prevarication  shall 
avail.  Cowper. 

2.  A  secret  abuse  in  the  exercise  of  a  public  office. 

3.  {Law)  {a)  {Roman  Law)  The  collusion  of  an  in- 
former with  the  defendant,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 


sham  prosecution.  (6)  {Common  Law)  A  false  or  de- 
ceitful seeming  to  undertake  a  thing  for  the  purpose  of 
defeating  or  destroying  it.  ^  Cowell. 

Pre-var'i-ca'tor  (pre-vSr'i-ka'ter),  re.  [L.  praevari- 
cator:  ct.  F.  prevaricateur.]     1.  One  who  prevaricates. 

2.  {Roman  Law)  A  sham  dealer  ;  one  who  colludes 
with  a  defendant  in  a  sham  prosecution. 

3.  One  who  betrays  or  abuses  a  trust.  Prynne 
Preve  (prev),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  prove.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
Preve,  re.  Proof.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
Prev'e-nance    (prSv'e-nans),   re.      [F.    prevenance.] 

{Metaph.)  A  going  before ;  anticipation  in  sequence  or 
order.  "  The  law  of  prevenance  is  simply  the  well-known 
law  of  phenomenal  sequence."  Ward. 

Prev'e-nan-cy  (-uon-sy),  re.  The  act  of  anticipating 
another's  wishes,  desires,  etc.,  in  the  way  of  favor  or 
courtesy;  hence^  civility ;  obligingness.    [06s.]    Sterne. 

Pre-vene'  (pre-ven'),  V.  t.  &  i.  [F.  prevenir,  L.  prae- 
venire.  See  Prevent.]  To  come  before ;  to  anticipate ; 
hence,  to  hinder  ;  to  prevent.     [Obs.]  Philips. 

Pre-ven'1-ence  (-veu'I-ens  or  -yens ;  106),  re.  The  act 
of  going  before ;  anticipation.     [R] 

Pre-ven'i-ent  (-t-ent  or  -yent),  a.  [L.  praeveniens,  p. 
pr.]  Going  before;  preceding;  hence,  preventive.  "Pre- 
venient  grace  descending."  Milton. 

Pre-vent'  (pre-venf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prevented  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Preventing.]  [L.  praevenire,  praeven- 
tum;  prae  before  -)-  venire  to  come.  See  Come.]  1.  To 
go  before  ;  to  precede  ;  hence,  to  go  before  as  a  guide ; 
to  direct.     [Obs.] 

We  which  are  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
shall  not  prevent  them  which  are  asleep.  1  7'liess.  iv.  15. 

We  pray  thee  that  thy  grace  may  aXvrays  prevent  and  follow 

us.  .  Bk.  of  Common  Prayer, 

Then  had  I  come,  preventing  Sheba's  queen.       Prior. 

2.  To  be  beforehand  with  ;  to  anticipate.     [Obs.] 

Their  ready  guilt  preventing  thy  commands.      Pope. 

3.  To  intercept ;  to  hinder ;  to  frustrate ;  to  stop ;  to 
thwart.     "  This  vile  purpose  to  jorej'ere/. "  Shak. 

Perhaps  forestalling  night  prevented  them.         Milton. 

Pre-vent',  v.  i.  To  come  before  the  usual  time.  [Obs.] 
Strawberries  .  .  .  will  prei^enf  and  come  early .    Bacon. 

Pre-vent'a-bll'i-ty  (-a-btl'I-ty),  re.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  preventable. 

Pre-vent'a-ble  (pre-vent'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
prevented  or  hindered ;  as,  preventable  diseases. 

Pre-vent'a-tive  (-tiv),  re.  That  which,  prevents ;  — 
incorrectly  used  instead  of  preventive. 

Pre-Vent'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  goes  before  ;  one 
who  forestalls  or  anticipates  another.     [06.5.]        Bacon. 

2.  One  who  prevents  or  obstructs  ;  a  hinderer ;  that 
which  hinders  ;  as,  a.  preventer  of  evils  or  of  disease. 

3.  {Naut.)  An  auxiliary  rope  to  strengthen  a  mast. 
Preventer   bolts,    or    Preventer    plates  (Naut.),  fixtures 

connected  with  preventers  to  reenforce  other  rigging.  — 
Preventer  stay.    (Naut.)  Same  as  Preventer,  3. 

Pre-vent'ing-ly,  adv.    So  as  to  prevent  or  hinder. 

Pre-ven'tlon  (pre-ven'shiin),  re.     [Cf.  F.  prevention.] 

1.  The  act  of  going,  or  state  of  being,  before.  [06i.] 
The  greater  the  distance,  the  greater  the  prevention.    Bacon, 

2.  Anticipation  ;  esp.,  anticipation  of  needs  or  wishes; 
hence,  precaution ;  forethought.     [Obs.] 

'  Hammond.    Shak. 

3.  The  act  of  preventing  or  hindering ;  obstruction  of 
action,  access,  or  approach  ;  thwarting.  South. 

Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention.  Shak. 

4.  Prejudice  ;  prepossession.  [A  Gallicism]  Dryden. 
Pre-Ven'tion-al  (-a\),  a.  Tending  to  prevent.  [06i.] 
Pre-vent'ive    (pre-vent'Iv),   a.     [Cf.   F.  preventif.'\ 

1.  Going  before;  preceding.     [Obs.] 

Any  previous  counsel  or  preventive  understanding.  Cudworth, 

2.  Tending  to  defeat  or  hinder ;  obviating ;  prevent- 
ing the  access  of  ;  as,  a  medicine  preventive  of  disease. 

Physic  is  either  curative  or  preventive.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Preventive  service,  the  duty  performed  by  the  armed 
police  in  guarding  the  coast  against  smuggling.    [Eng.] 

Pre-vent'ive,  n.  That  which  prevents,  hinders,  or 
obstructs ;  that  which  intercepts  access ;  in  medicine, 
something  to  prevent  disease  ;  a  prophylactic. 

Pre-vent'ive-ly,  adv.     In  a  preventive  manner. 

Pre-ver'te-bral  (-ver'te-brol),  a.  (Anal.)  Situated 
immediately  in  front,  or  on  the  ventral  side,  of  the  ver- 
tebral column ;  prespinal. 

Pre'vl-ous  (pre'vT-iSs),  a.  [L.  praevius  going  before, 
leading  the  way ;  p7-ae  before  -j-  via  the  way.  See  Voy- 
age.] Going  before  in  time ;  being  or  happening  before 
something  else  ;  antecedent;  prior;  as,  previous  aviange- 
ments  ;  a  previous  ilhiesa. 

The  dull  sound  .  .  .  ;J7"er/ow.s- to  the  storm. 

Rolls  o'er  the  muttermg  earth.  Thomson. 

Previous  question.  (Parliamentary  Practice)  See  undev 
Question,  .and  compare  Closure.  —  Previous  to,  before ; 
—  often  used  adverbially  for  preriousiy.  "  Prerious  to 
publication."  J/.  Arnold.  "  A  policy  . .  .  his  friends  had 
advised  2Jrevion.s  to  1710."    J.  H.  Newman. 

.Syn.  —  Antecedent ;  preceding ;  anterior ;  prior  ;  fore- 
going ;  former. 

Pre'vi-ous-ly,  adv.  Beforehand  ;  antecedently ;  aa, 
a  plan  prcrioiisly  formed. 

Pre'vl-ous-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
previous ;  priority  or  antecedence  in  time. 

Pre-vise'  (pre-viz'),  v.  t.  [L.  praevisus,  p.  p.  of 
praevidere  to  foresee  ;  juroe  before  -)-  videre  to  see.  See 
Vision.]     1.  To  foresee.     [R.] 

2.  To  niform  beforehand  ;  to  warn.  Ld.  Lt/llon. 

Pre-vl'sion  (-vizh'iin),  re.  [Ct.  F.prl-vision.]  Fore- 
sight ;  forcvknowledge ;  prescience.  J/.  Spencer. 

Pre-voy'ant  (-voi'nnt),  a.  [F.  privoyant.]  Foresee- 
ing ;  prescient.     [R.]  '  Mrs.  Oliplionl. 

Pre-warn'  (pre-warn'),  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  Ji  p.  p.  Prk- 
warned  (-warn(l') ;  ;;.  pr,  &  vb  n.  Prbwarnino.]  To 
warn  beforehand  ;  to  forewarn.     [iJ.] 
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Prey  (pra),  n.  [OF.  preie,  F.  proie,  L.  praeda,  prob- 
ably for  praeheda.  See  Prehensile,  and  cf .  Depkedatb, 
Predatory.]  1.  Anything,  as  goods,  etc.,  taken  or  got 
by  violence  ;  anything  taken  by  force  from  an  enemy 
in  war ;  spoil ;  booty ;  plunder. 

And  they  brought  the  captives,  and  the  prey^  and  the  spoil, 
unto  Moses,  and  Eleazar  the  priest.  Num.  xxxi.  12. 

2.  That  which  is  or  may  be  seized  by  animals  or  birds 
to  be  devoured  ;  hence,  a  person  given  up  as  a  victim. 

The  old  lion  perisheth  for  lack  of  prey.     Job  iv.  11. 
Already  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey.       Dryden. 

3.  The  act  of  devouring  other  creatures  ;  ravage. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  .  .  .  lion  in  prey.        Shak. 

Beast  of  prey,  a  carnivorous  animal ;  one  that  feeds  on 
the  flesh  of  other  animals. 

Prey  (pra),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Preyed  (prad) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Preying.]  [OF.  preier,  preer,  L.  praedari,  fr. 
praeda.  See  Prey,  «.]  To  take  booty ;  to  gather 
spoU  ;  to  ravage  ;  to  take  food  by  violence. 

More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mewed, 

"While  l<ites  and  buzzards /irej/  at  liberty.  Shak. 

To  prey  on  or  upon,  (a)  To  take  prey  from ;  to  de- 
spoil ;  to  pillage ;  to  rob.  Shak.  (b)  To  seize  as  prey ;  to 
take  for  food  by  violence  ;  to  seize  and  devour.  Shak. 
(c)  To  wear  away  gradually ;  to  cause  to  waste  or  pine 
away  ;  as,  the  trouble  preyed  upon  liis  mind.       Addison. 

Prey'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  preys ;  a 
plunderer ;  a  waster  ;  a  devourer.  Hooker. 

Prey'tul  (-ful),  a.    1.  Disposed  to  take  prey.     [06«.] 
The  preyfid  brood  of  savage  beasts.  Chapman. 

2.  Rich  in  prey.     \_Obs.']  Shak. 

II  Pre-zyg'a-poph'y-slS  (pre-zTg'a-pot'i-sis),  n.  ;  pi. 
Prezyoapophyses  (-sez).  [NL.  See  Pre-,  and  Zyga- 
POPHYSis.]     (Anat.)  An  anterior  zygapopliysis. 

Pri'al  (pri'al),  n.  A  corruption  of  pair  royal.  See 
under  Pair,  n. 

Pri'an  (-on),  n.  [Cornish,  clayey  ground,  from  pri 
clay.]  (Mining)  A  fine,  wliite,  somewhat  friable  clay  ; 
also,  the  ore  contained  in  a  mixture  of  clay  and  pebbles. 
[Written  also  jor!/a?).] 

Prl'a-pe'an  (pri'a-pe'frn),  n.  [Cf.  L.  Priapeius  per- 
taining to  Priapus.]  [Lai.  Pros.)  A  species  of  hexame- 
ter verse  so  constructed  as  to  be  divisible  Into  two  por- 
tions of  three  feet  each,  having  generally  a  trochee  in 
the  first  and  the  fourth  foot,  and  an  amphimacer  in  the 
third ;  —  appUed  also  to  a  regular  hexameter  verse 
when  so  constructed  as  to  be  divisible  into  two  portions 
of  three  feet  each.  Andrews. 

Prl'a-plsm  (pri'a-pTz'm),  n.  [L.  priapismus,  Gr. 
TrptaTrttTjLLos,  from  Pnapus  the  god  of  procreation,  the 
penis,  Gr.  npiWos  :  ct.'P.  priapisme.']  [Med.)  More  or 
less  permanent  erection  and  rigidity  of  the  penis,  with 
or  without  sexual  desire. 

l|Pri-ap'U-la'ce-a(pri-Sp'u-la'she-a),ra.j)?.  [NL.  See 
Priapism.]  „ 
(Zool.)  A 
suborder  of 
Gepliyraea, 
having  a  cyl- 
indrical body 
with  a  ter- 
minal anal 
opening,  and  usually  with  one  or  two  caudal  gills. 

Prlc'a-sour  (prlk'a-soor),  n.     A  hard  rider.     [06.S.] 

Price  (pris),  n.  [OE.  pris,  OF.  p7-is,  F.  priz,  L.  pre- 
Hum ;  cf .  Gr.  vipvrifLi.  I  sell,  wpCaaSat  to  buy,  Skr.  pat} 
to  buy,  01.  renim  1  sell.  Cf.  Appreciate,  Depreciate, 
Interpret,  Praise,  n.  &  v..  Precious,  Prize.]  1.  The 
sum  or  amount  of  money  at  which  a  thing  is  valued,  or 
the  value  which  a  seller  sets  on  his  goods  in  market ; 
that  for  which  something  is  bought  or  sold,  or  offered  for 
sale ;  equivalent  in  money  or  other  means  of  exchange  ; 
current  value  or  rate  paid  or  demanded  in  market  or 
in  barter;  cost.  "Buy  wine  and  milk  without  money 
and  without  p)-!ee."  Isa.  Iv.  1. 

We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price.  Shak. 

2.  Value ;  estimation ;  excellence ;  worth. 

Her  price  is  far  above  rubies.       Prov.  xxxi.  10. 
New  treasures  still,  of  countless  price.  Keble. 

3.  Reward ;  recompense  ;  as,  the  price  of  industry. 

'T  is  the  price  of  toil, 
The  knave  deserves  it  when  he  tills  the  soil.         Pope. 
Price  current,  or  Price  list,  a  statement  or  list  of  the 
prevailing  prices  of  merchandise,  stocks,  specie,  bills  of 
exchange,  etc.,  published  statedly  or  occasionally. 

Price,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Priced  (prist) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Pricing.]     1.  To  pay  the  price  of.     [06s.] 

With  thine  own  blood  to  price  his  blood.       Spenser. 

2.  To  set  a  price  on  ;  to  value.     See  Prize. 

3.  To  ask  the  price  of ;  as,  to  price  eggs.     [_Colloq.'} 
Priced  (prist),  a.     Rated  in  price  ;  valued  ;  as,  high- 

priced  goods ;  low-priced  labor. 

Prlce'ite  (-It),  n.  [From  Thomas  Price  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.]    (Jl/m.)  A  hydrous  borate  of  lime,  from  Oregon. 

Price'less,  n.  X.  Too  valuable  to  admit  of  being 
appraised ;  of  inestimable  worth  ;  invaluable. 

2.  Of  no  value  ;  worthless,     [i?.]  J.  Barlow. 

Prick  (prlk),  n.  [AS.  prica,  pricca,  pricu  ;  akin  to 
LG.  pj'ick,  pricke,  D.  prik,  Dan.  prik,  prikke,  Sw.  prick. 
Cf.  Prick,  d.]  1.  That  which  pricks,  penetrates,  or 
punctures  ;  a  sharp  and  slender  thing  ;  a  pointed  instru- 
ment ;  a  goad  ;  a  spiur,  etc. ;  a  point ;  a  skewer. 

Pins,  wooden  pricks^  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary.        Shak. 
It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  2^ricks.    Acts  ix.  5. 

2.  The  act  of  pricking,  or  the  sensation  of  being 
pricked ;  a  sharp,  stinging  pain ;  figuratively,  remorse. 
"  The  priefo  of  conscience."  A.  Tucker. 

3.  A  mark  made  by  a  pointed  instrument ;  a  puncture  ; 
a  point.  Hence :  (a)  A  point  or  mark  on  the  dial,  noting 
the  hour.  [06«.]  "The  prick  of  noon."  Shak.  (b) 
The  point  on  a  target  at  which  an  archer  aims ;  the 
mark;  the  pin.  "  They  that  shooten  nearest  the prici-. " 
Spenser,    (c)  A  mark  denoting  degree  ;  degree  ;  pitch, 


One  of  the  Priapulacea  (Priapulus  pygvFixus). 
(X  6)  a  Jlouth;  6  Gill. 


[,Obs.']  "To  prick  of  highest  praise  forth  to  advance." 
Spenser,  (d)  A  mathematical  point; — regularly  used 
in  old  English  translations  of  Euclid,  (e)  The  footprint 
of  a  hare.     [Oft*.] 

4.  (JVaut.)  A  small  roll ;  as,  a  prick  of  spun  yarn ;  a 
prick  of  tobacco. 

Prick  (prik),  V.  t.  iimp.  &  p.  p.  Pricked  (prTkt)  ; 
p.  pr.  &.vb.  n.  Pricking.]  [AS.  prician  ;  akin  to  LG. 
pricken,  D.  prikken,  Dun.  p7ikke,  Sw.pricka.  See  Prick, 
«.,  and  cf.  Prink,  Prig.]  1.  To  pierce  slightly  with  a 
sharp-pointed  instrument  or  substance ;  to  make  a  punc- 
ture in,  or  to  make  by  puncturing ;  to  drive  a  fine  point 
into  ;  as,  to  p7-ick  one  with  a  pin,  needle,  etc. ;  to  prick 
a  card  ;  to  prick  holes  in  paper. 

2.  To  fix  by  the  point ;  to  attach  or  hang  by  punctur- 
ing ;  as,  to  p7-ick  a  knife  into  a  board.        Sir  I.  Newton. 

The  codk&prick  it  [a  slice]  on  a  prong  of  iron.    Sayujys. 

3.  To  mark  or  denote  by  a  puncture ;  to  designate  by 
pricking ;  to  choose ;  to  mark ;  —  sometimes  with  off. 

Some  who  are  pricked  for  sheriffs.  Bacon. 

Let  the  soldiers  for  duty  be  carefully  pricked  oft.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Those  many,  then,  shall  die  ;  tlieir  names  are  pricked.    Shak. 

4.  To  mark  the  outhne  of  by  puncturing  ;  to  trace  or 
form  by  pricking ;  to  mark  by  punctured  dots  ;  as,  to 
prick  a  pattern  for  embroidery  ;  to  prick  the  notes  of  a 
musical  composition.  Cowper. 

5.  To  ride  or  guide  with  spurs ;  to  spur  ;  to  goad ;  to 
incite ;  to  urge  on  ;  —  sometimes  with  on,  or  off. 

Vfho prickclh  his  blind  horse  over  the  fallows.     Chaucer. 

The  season  pricketh  every  gentle  heart.        Chancer. 

My  duty  pricks  me  ou  to  utter  that.  Shak. 

6.  To  affect  with  sharp  pain  ;  to  sting,  as  with  re- 
morse.   "I  was jsriciecJ  with  some  reproof."    Tennyson. 

Now  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their  heart. 

Acts  ii.  37. 

7.  To  make  sharp ;  to  erect  into  a  point ;  to  raise,  as 
something  pointed  ;  —  said  especially  of  the  ears  of  an 
animal,  as  a  horse  or  dog  ;  and  usually  followed  by  up  ; 
—  hence,  to  prick  up  the  ears,  to  listen  sharply  ;  to  have 
the  attention  and  interest  strongly  engaged.  "The 
courser  .  .  .  pricks  up  his  ears."  Dryden. 

8.  To  render  acid  or  pungent.     [OJ.?.]  Hudibras. 

9.  To  dress  ;  to  prink ;  —  usually  with  up.     [06s.] 

10.  (Naut.)  (a)  To  run  a  middle  seam  through,  as  tlie 
cloth  of  a  sail.  (6)  To  trace  on  a  chart,  as  a  ship's 
course. 

11.  (Far.)  (a)  To  drive  a  nail  into  (a  horse's  foot),  so 
as  to  cause  lameness.     (6)  To  nick. 

Prick,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  punctured  ;  to  suffer  or  feel  a 
sharp  pain,  as  by  puncture  ;  as,  a  sore  finger  ^riefo. 

2.  To  spur  onward  ;  to  ride  on  horseback.         3Iilton. 

A  gentle  knight  \ia^  jiricking  on  tlie  plain.        Spenser. 

3.  To  become  sharp  or  acid  ;  to  turn  sour,  as  wine. 

4.  To  aim  at  a  point  or  mark.  Hawkins. 
Prlck'-eared'  (prTk'erd'),  a.    (Zool.)  Having  erect, 

pointed  ears ;  —  said  of  certain  dogs. 

Thou  prick-eared  cur  of  Iceland.  Shak. 

Prick'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pricks  ; 
a  pointed  instrument ;  a  sharp  point ;  a  prickle. 

2.  One  who  spurs  forward ;  a  light  horseman. 

The  prickej-s,  who  rode  foremost,  .  .  .  halted.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  A  priming  wire  ;  a  priming  needle,  —  used  in  blast- 
ing and  gunnery.  Knight. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  small  marline  spike  having  generally  a 
wooden  handle,  —  used  in  saUmaking.    E.  U.  Dana,  Jr. 

Prick'et  (-St),  n.  [Perhaps  so  called  from  the  state  of 
his  horns.  See  Prick,  and  cf.  Brocket.]  (Zool.)  A 
buck  in  his  second  year.  See  Note  under  3d  Buck.  Shak. 

Prlck'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  piercing  or  puncturing 
with  a  sharp  point.  "There  is  that  speaketh  like  tlie 
prickings  of  a  sword."  Prov.  xii.  IS  [1583]. 

2.  (Far.)  (a)  The  driving  of  a  nail  into  a  horse's  foot 
so  as  to  produce  lameness.     (6)  Same  as  Nicking. 

3.  A  sensation  of  being  pricked.  Shak. 

4.  The  mark  or  trace  left  by  a  hare's  foot ;  a  prick  ; 
also,  the  act  of  tracing  a  hare  by  its  footmarks.     [06s.] 

5-  Dressing  one's  self  for  show  ;  prinking.  [06s.] 
Prick'lng-up'  (-up'),  n.  (Arch.)  The  first  coatmg  of 
plaster  in  work  of  three  coats  upon  laths.  Its  surface 
is  scratched  once  to  form  a  better  key  for  the  next  coat. 
In  the  United  States  called  scratch  coat.  Brande  &  C. 
Prlc'kle  (prik'k'l),  n.  [AS.  pricele,  pride;  akin  to 
LG.  prickel,  D.  prikkel.  See  Prick,  n.]  1.  A  little 
prick ;  a  small,  sharp  point ;  a  fine,  sharp  process  or  pro- 
jection, as  from  the  skin  of  an  animal,  the  bark  of  a 
plant,  etc. ;  a  spine.  Bacon. 

2.  A  kind  of  willow  basket ;  —  a  term  still  used  in 
some  branches  of  trade.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  A  sieve  of  filberts, — about  fifty  pounds.     [Eng."] 
Prlc'kle,  V.  t.    To  prick  slightly,  as  with  prickles,  or 

fine,  sharp  points. 

Felt  a  horror  over  me  creep. 

Prickle  my  skin,  and  catch  my  breath.        Tennyson. 

PrlcTcle-back'  (-bSk'), 

Pric'kle-flsh'  (-fish'), 

Prlck'li-ness  (prlk'li-nes),  n.  [From  Prickly.]  The 
quality  of  being  prickly,  or  of  having  many  prickles. 

Prick'ling  (-ling),  a.    Prickly.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Prlck'lonse'  (-Ions'),  n.  A  tailor ;  —  so  called  in  con- 
tempt.    lOld  slang']  VEsirange. 

Prickly,  a.  Full  of  sharp  points  or  prickles ;  armed 
or  covered  with  prickles  ;  as,  a  prickly  shrub. 

Prickly  a,sh(Bot.),  a  prickly  shrub  (Xanthoxylutn  Ameri- 
canum)  with  yellowish  flowers  appearing  with  the  leaves. 
All  parts  of  the  plant  are  pungent  and  aromatic.  The 
southern  species  is  X.  Carolinianum.  Gray.  —  Prickly 
heat  (Med.),  a  noncontagious  cutaneous  eruption  of  red 
pimples,  attended  with  intense  itching  and  tingling  of 
the  parts  affected.  It  is  due  to  inflammation  of  the 
sweat  glands,  and  is  often  brought  on  by  overheating 
the  skin  in  hot  weather.  —  Prickly  pear  (Bot,),  a  name 
given  to  several  plants  of  the  cactaceous  genus  Optin- 
tia,  American  plants  consisting  of  fleshy,  leafless,  usually 
flattened,  and  often  prickly  joints  inserted  upon  each 


(Zool.)  The  stickleback. 


Prickly  Pear  (OpanKo 

Tuna).  I 


other.  The  sessile  flowMs  liave  many  petals  and  numer- 
ous  stamens.  The  edible  fruit  is  a  large  pear-shaped 
berry  containing  many  flatfish  seeds.  The  common  species 
of  the  Northern  Atlantic  States 
is  Opuntia  vulgaris.  In  the  South 
and  West  are  many  others,  and  in 
tropical  America  more  than  a  hun- 
dred more.  0.  vulgaris,  0.  Ficus-In- 
dica,  and  0.  Tuna  are  abundantly 
introduced  in  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion, and  0.  Dillenii  has  become 
common  in  India.  —  Prickly  pole 
i.Bot.),  a  West  Indian  palm  (Baciris 
Plumieranu),  the  slender  trunk  of 
which  bears  many  rings  of  long  black 
p r i c k  1  e s.  —  Prickly  withe  (Bot.),a 
West  Indian  cactaceous  plant  ( Ce- 
reus  ti-iangidaris)  having  prickly, 
slender,  climbing,  triangular  stems. 

—  Prickly  rat  ( iTooi. ),  any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  South  American  bur- 
rowing rodents  belonging  to  Cte- 
nomys  and  allied  genera.  The  hair 
is  usually  intermingled  with  sharp  spines. 

Prick'mad'am  (piTk'mSd'am),  n.  [F.  ttique-ma- 
dame.  Cf.  Tripmadau.]  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  several 
species  of  stonecrop,  used  as  ingredients  of  vermifuge 
medicines.     See  Stonecrop. 

Prlck'punch'  (-piinch'),  n.  A  pointed  steel  punch,  to 
prick  a  mark  on  metal. 

Prlck'Shaft'  (-shaft'),  ?i..     An  arrow.     [06s.] 

Prick'song'  (-song' ;  115),  n.  [See  Prick,  t;.  <.,4.]  Musia 

written,  or  noted,  with  dots  or  points ;  —so  called  from 

the  points  or  dots  with  which  it  is  noted  down.       [06s.] 

He  fights  as  you  si-a^ jiricksong.  Shak. 

Prlck'WOOd'  (-w65d'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  (Euonymiu 
Europxus) ;  —  so  named  from  the  use  of  its  wood  for 
goads,  skewers,  and  shoe  pegs.     Called  also  spindle  tree. 

Prick'y  (-y),  a.     Stiff  and  sharp ;  prickly.    Holland. 

Pride  (prid),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  lamprede,  LL.  lampreda, 
E.  lamprey.']  (Zool.)  A  small  European  lamprey  (Pe- 
tromyzon branchialis) ;  —  called aX&o prid,a,uAsandpipeT. 

Pride,  n.  [AS.  pryle  ;  akin  to  Icel.  pry  Si  honor,  or- 
nament, prySa  to  adorn,  Dan.  pryde,  Sw.  pryda;  cf.  W. 
prydus  comely.  See  Proud.]  1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  proud ;  inordinate  self-esteem  ;  an  unreasonable 
conceit  of  one's  own  superiority  in  talents,  beauty, 
wealth,  rank,  etc.,  wliich  manifests  itself  in  lofty  airs, 
distance,  reserve,  and  often  in  contempt  of  others. 

Those  that  walk  in  pride  he  is  able  to  abase.    Dan.  iv.  37. 
Pride  that  dines  on  vanity  sups  on  contempt.    Franklin. 

2.  A  sense  of  one's  own  worth,  luid  abhorrence  of 
what  is  beneath  or  unworthy  of  one ;  lofty  self-respect ; 
noble  self-esteem ;  elevation  of  character ;  dignified  bear- 
ing ;  proud  delight ;  —  in  a  good  sense. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride.     Goldsmith. 

A  people  which  takes  no  pride  in  the  noble  achievements  of 

remote  ancestors  will  never  achieve  anything  worthy  to  be  re* 

aiembered  with  pride  by  remote  descendants.  ilacaulay. 

3.  Proud  or  disdainful  behavior  or  treatment ;  inso- 
lence or  arrogance  of  demeanor ;  haughty  bearing  and 
conduct ;  insolent  exultation ;  disdain. 

Let  not  the  foot  of  pride  come  against  me.    Ps.  xxxvi.  11. 
That  hardly  we  escaped  the  pride  of  France.  Shak. 

4.  That  of  which  one  is  proud ;  that  which  excites 
boasting  or  self-gratulation ;  the  occasion  or  ground  of 
self-esteem,  or  of  arrogant  and  presumptuous  confidence, 
as  beauty,  ornament,  noble  character,  children,  etc. 

Lofty  trees  yclad  with  summer's  2J7*/de.  Spenser, 
I  will  cut  off  the  pride  of  the  Philistines.  Zech.  ix.  6. 
A  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride.    Goldsmith. 

5.  Show  ;  ostentation  ;  glory. 

Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.    Shak. 

6.  Highest  pitch  ;  elevation  reached  ;  loftiness ;  prime » 
glory  ;  as,  to  be  in  t)ie  pride  of  one's  life. 

A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place.  Shak. 

7.  Consciousness  of  power ;  fullness  of  animal  spirits ; 
mettle ;  wantonness ;  hence,  lust ;  sexual  desire  ;  esp., 
an  excitement  of  sexual  appetite  in  a  female  beast.  [06s.] 

Pride  of  India,  or  Pride  of  China.    (.Bot.)  See  Mabgosa. 

—  Pride  of  the  desert  (Zool.),  the  camel. 

Syn.  — Self-exaltation;  conceit;  hauteur;  haughtiness; 
lordliness ;  loftiness.  —  Pride,  Vanity.  Pride  is  a  high  or 
an  excessive  esteem  of  one's  self  for  some  real  or  imagined 
superiority,  as  rank,  wealth,  talents,  character,  etc. 
Vanity  is  the  love  of  being  admired,  praised,  exalted, 
etc.,  by  others.  Vanity  is  an  ostentation  of  "pride;  but 
one  may  have  great  pT-ide  without  displaying  it.  Vanity, 
which  is  etymologically  "  emptiness,"  is  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  exhibition  of  pride  in  superficialities,  as 
beauty,  dress,  wealth,  etc. 

Pride,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prided;  p. pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Priding.]    To  indulge  in  pride,  or  self-esteem;   to  rate 

highly ;  to  plume  ;  — used  refiexively.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pluming  and  priding  himself  in  all  his  services     South. 

Pride,  V.  i.    To  be  proud ;  to  glory.     [R.] 

Pride'f Ul  (-ful),  a.   Full  of  pride  ;  haughty.  Tennyson, 

—  Pride'ful-ly',  adv.  —  Prlde'ful-ness,  n. 
Pride'less,  a.    Without  pride.  Chaucer, 
Prid'1-an  (prld'i-on),  a.     [L.  pridianus.]    Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  day  before,  or  yesterday.  [iJ.]  Thackeray. 

Prld'lng-ly  (prid'ing-ly),  adv.    Proudly.     [06s.] 

Prle  (prI),  n.   (Bot.)  The  plant  privet.   [Obs.]    Tusser. 

Prie,  V.  i.    To  pry.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Pried  (prid),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Pry. 

Prie'dieu' (pre'dye'),  «.  [F.,  literally,  pray  God.]  A 
kneeling  desk  for  prayers. 

Priet  (pref),  n.    Proof.     [06s.]     Spenser.     Lydgate. 

Pri'er  (pri'er),  re.  [From  Pry.]  One  who  pries;  one 
who  inquires  narrowly  and  searches,  or  is  inquisitive. 

So  pragmatical  &prier  he  is  into  divine  secrets.    Fuller, 

Priest  (prest),  n.  [OE.  prest,  preost,  AS.  predst,  fr. 
L.  presbyter,  Gr.  wpeajSuTepos  elder,  older,  n.,  an  elder, 
compar.  of  vpea^v;  an  old  man,  the  first  syllable  of 
which  is  probably  akin  to  L.  pristinus.  Cf.  Pristine, 
Presbyter.]     1.    (Christian   Church)   A  presbyter  or 
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elder ;  a  minister ;  specifically ;  (a)  (iJ.  C.  Ch.  &  Gr. 
Ch.)  One  who  is  authorized  to  consecrate  the  host  and 
>o  say  Mass ;  but  especially,  one  of  the  lowest  order 
possessing  this  power.  3Iurdock.  (6)  {Ch.  of  Eng.  & 
Prot.  Epis.  Ch.)  A  presbyter;  one  who  belongs  to  the 
intermediate  order  between  bishop  and  deacon.  He  is 
authorized  to  perform  all  ministerial  services  except 
those  of  ordination  and  confirmation. 

2.  One  who  officiates  at  the  altar,  or  performs  tlie  ritea 
of  sacrifice ;  one  who  acts  as  a  mediator  between  men 
and  the  divinity  or  the  gods  in  any  form  of  religion  ;  as, 
Buddhist  pn'eiii.    ^'' The  priests  oiDagon."   1  Sam.  \.  5. 

Then  the  u;i"es(  of  Jupiter  .  ,  .  brought  oxen  and  garlands  ..  . 
and  would  have  done  sacrifice  with  the  people.        Acts  xiv.  13. 

Every  priest  taken  from  among  men  is  ordained  for  men  in 
things  pertaining  to  God,  that  he  may  offer  both  gifts  and  sac- 
rifices tor  sins.  JJeb.  v.  1. 

(1^°'  In  the  New  Testament  presbyters  are  not  called 

griests ;  but  Clirist  is  designated  as  a  priest,  and  as  a 
igh  priest,  and  all  Christians  are  designated  priests. 

Priest  (prest),  V.  t.    To  ordain  as  priest. 

Prlest'cap'  (-kSp'),  n.  (Fort.)  A  form  of  redan,  so 
named  from  its  shape  ;  —  called  also  swallowtail. 

Prlest'craft'  (-kraff),  n.  Priestly  policy  ;  the  policy 
of  a  priesthood ;  esp.,  in  an  ill  sense,  fraud  or  imposi- 
tion in  religious  concerns ;  management  by  priests  to 
gain  wealth  and  power  by  working  upon  the  religious 
motives  or  credulity  of  others. 

It  is  better  that  men  should  be  governed  hy priestcraft  than 
by  violence.  Macaulay. 

Prlest'er-y  (-er-J^),  n.  Priests,  collectively  ;  the  priest- 
hood ;  —  80  called  in  contempt.     [iJ.]  Milton. 

Prlest'ess,  n.  A  woman  who  ofBciated  in  sacred  rites 
among  pagans.  Abp.  Potter. 

Prlest'hood  (-hd5d),  n.  1.  The  office  or  character  of 
a  priest ;  the  priestly  function.        Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer: 

2.  Priests,  taken  collectively ;  the  order  of  men  set 
Apart  for  sacred  offices  ;  the  order  of  priests. 

Prlest'lng,  n.    The  office  of  a  priest.    [Oijt.]    Milton. 

Prlest'lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  The  influence,  doctrines,  prin- 
ciples, etc.,  of  priests  or  the  priesthood.     [iJ.] 

Prlest'less,  a.    Without  a  priest.  Pope. 

Prlestaike'  (-llk'),  a.    Priestly.  B.  Jonson. 

Priest 'll-ness  (-lif-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  priestly.  R.  Browning. 

Priest'ly,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  priest  or  the  priest- 
hood; sacerdotal;  befitting  or  becoming  a  priest;  as,  the 
priestly  of&ce  ;  a,  priestly  iarevieW.  Shak. 

Prlest'-rld'den  (-rid'd'n),  a.  Controlled  or  oppressed 
by  priests  ;  &b,  a,  priest-ridden  ^o'p\e.  Swift. 

Prieve  (prev),  v.  t.     To  prove.     iObs.  or  Seot.l 

Prig  (prig),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prigged  (prtgd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Prigging  (-ging).]  [A  modification  of 
prick.']  To  haggle  about  the  price  of  a  commodity;  to 
bargain  hard.     \_Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

Prig,  V.  i.     1.  To  cheapen.     iScot.] 

2.  [Perhaps  orig.,  to  ride  off  with.  See  PsiCK,  v.  t.] 
To  filch  or  steal ;  as,  to  prig  a  handkerchief.     [Cant] 

Prig,  n.    1.  A  pert,  conceited,  pragmatical  fellow. 

The  queer  prig  of  a  doctor.  Macaulay. 

2.  A  thief ;  a  filcher.     [Cant]  Shak. 

Prlg'ger-y  (-ger-y),  n.    Priggism. 

Prlg'gish  (-gish),  a.  Like  a  prig;  conceited;  prag- 
matical. —  Prig'glsh-ly,  adv.  —  Prlg'glsh-ness,  re. 

Prig'gism  (-giz'm),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing priggish  ;  the  manners  of  a  prig.  Ed.  Rev. 

2.  Roguery;  thievery.     [Obs.]  Fielding. 

Prlgh'te  (pri'te),  obs.  imp.  of  Prick.  Chaucer. 

Prill  (pril),  re.     [Cf.  Brill.]     (^'ooZ.  )  The  brill. 

Prill,  V.  i.    To  flow.     [Obs.]  Stow. 

Prill,  n.     A  stream.     [Obs.]      Davies  {Mierocosmos). 

Prill,  re.  [Et3rmol.  uncertain.]  1.  (Mining)  {a)  A 
nugget  of  virgin  metal.     (6)  Ore  selected  for  excellence. 

2.  Tlie  button  of  metal  from  an  assay. 

Prllllon  (pril'yiin),  n.     Tin  extracted  from  the  slag. 

Prim  (prim),  re.     [See  Privet.]     (Bot.)  The  privet. 

Prim,  a.  [OF.  prim,  prin,  prime,  first,  principal, 
sharp,  thin,  piercing,  fr.  L.  primus  first.  See  Prime,  a.] 
Formal ;  precise  ;  affectedly  neat  or  nice  ;  as,  prim  regu- 
larity ;  a  prim  person.  Swift. 

Prim,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Primmed  (primd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Pkimminq.]  To  deck  with  great  nicety  ;  to  ar- 
range with  affected  preciseness ;  to  prink. 

Prim,  v.  i.  To  dress  or  act  smartly.     [P.] 

Pri'ma-cy  (pri'ma-sy),  re.  [LL.  primatia,  fr.  L.  pri- 
mas,  -atis,  one  of  the  first  or  principal,  chief,  fr.  primus 
first:  cf.  F. primatie.  See  Prime,  a.]  1.  The  state  or 
condition  of  being  prime  or  first,  as  in  time,  place,  rank, 
etc. ;  hence,  excellency  ;  supremacy.    [P.]   De  Quincey. 

2.  The  office,  rank,  or  character  of  a  primate ;  the 
chief  ecclesiastical  station  or  dignity  in  a  national  church ; 
the  office  or  dignity  of  an  archbishop  ;  as,  the  primacy  of 
England. 

II  Prl'ma  don'na  (pre'ma,  don'na) ;  pi.  E.  Prima 
DONNAS  (-naz).  It.  Prime  (-ma)  donse  (-na).  [It.,  fr. 
prima,  prima,  the  first  -f  donna  lady,  mistress.  See 
Prime,  a.,  and  Donna.]  The  first  or  chief  female  singer 
in  an  opera. 

II  Prl'ma  fa'ci-e  (prl'ma,  fa'shT-e).  [L.,  from  abl.  of 
primus  first  +  abl.  of  fades  appearance.]  At  first  view  ; 
on  the  first  appearance. 

Prima  facie  evidence  (of  a  fact)  (Law),  evidence  which  is 
BUfflcient  to  establish  the  fact  unless  rebutted.     Bouvier. 

Prt'mage  (pri'mij ;  48),  re.  [F.]  (Com.)  A  charge 
.  in  addition  to  the  f reiglit ;  originally,  a  gratuity  to  tlie 
captain  for  his  particular  care  of  the  goods  (sometimes 
called  hat  money),  but  now  belonging  to  the  owners  or 
freighters  of  the  vessel,  unless  by  special  agreement  the 
wliole  or  part  is  assigned  to  the  captain.  Homans. 

Frl'mal  (-mal),  a.     [LL.  primalis,  f  r.  L.  primus  the 
first.     See  Prime,  a.]     First;  primary;  original;  chief. 
It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon  it.  Shak. 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloi't  like  stars.  Wordsworth. 


Pri-mal'i-ty  (prt-mSI'i-ti^),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  primal.     [O'os.] 

Pri'ma-rl-ly  (pri'ma-rl-ly),  adv.  In  a  primary  man- 
ner ;  in  the  first  place ;  in  the  first  intention  ;  originally. 

Pri'ma-rl-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pri- 
mary, or  first  in  time,  in  act,  or  in  intention.         Norris. 

Prl'ma-ry  (pri'ma-ry),  a.  [L.  primarius,  fr.  primus 
first :  cf.  F.  primaire.  See  Prime,  a.,  and  cf.  Premlek, 
Primero.]  1.  First  in  order  of  time  or  development  or 
in  intention ;  primitive ;  fundamental ;  original. 
The  church  of  Christ,  in  \ts  primary  institution.  Bp.  Pearson. 
These  I  call  original,  or  primary,  qualities  of  body.  Locke. 

2.  First  in  order,  as  being  preparatory  to  something 
higher ;  as,  primary  assemblies  ;  primary  schools. 

3.  First  in  dignity  or  importance ;  chief ;  principal ; 
as,  primary  planets  ;  a  matter  of  primary  importance. 

4.  (Geol.)  Earliest  formed ;  fundamental. 

5.  (Chem.)  Illustrating,  possessing,  or  characterized 
by,  some  quality  or  property  in  the  first  degree  ;  having 
undergone  the  first  stage  of  substitution  or  replacement. 

Primary  alcohol  (Organic  Chem.),  any  alcohol  which  pos- 
sesses the  group  CII2.OH,  and  can  be  oxidized  so  as  to 
form  a  corresponding  aldehyde  and  acid  having  the  same 
number  of  carbon  atoms  ;  —  distinguished  from  secondary 
and  tertiary  alcohols.  —  TTlma.Ty  amine  (Chem.),  an  amine 
containing  the  amido  group,  or  a  derivative  of  ammonia 
in  which  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen  has  been  replaced 
by  a  basic  radical ;  —  distinguished  from  secondary  and 
tertiary  amines.  —Primary  amputation  (^ur?.),  an  amputa- 
tion for  injury  performed  as  soon  as  the  shock  due  to  the 
injury  has  passed  away,  and  before  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation supervene.  —  Primary  axis  (Bot.),  the  main  stalk 
which  bears  a  whole  cluster  of  flowers.  —  Primary  colors. 
See  under  Color.— Primary  meeting,  a  meeting  of  citizens 
at  wliich  the  first  steps  are  taken  towards  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates,  etc.  See  Caucus.  —  Primary  pinna 
(Bot. ),  one  of  those  portions  of  a  compound  leaf  or  frond 
which  branch  off  directly  from  the  main  rhachis  or  stem, 
whether  simple  or  compounded.  —Primary  planets.  (As- 
tron.)  See  the  Note  under  Planet.  —  Primary  qualities  of 
bodies,  such  as  are  essential  to  and  inseparable  from  them. 
-Primary  quills  (Zo'ol.),  the  largest  feathers  of  the  wing 
of  a  bird;  primaries.  —  Primary  rocks  (GeoZ.),  a  term  early 
used  for  rocks  supposed  to  have  been  first  formed,  being 
crystalline  and  containing  no  organic  remains,  as  granite, 
gneiss,  etc.;  —  called  also  primitive  rocks.  The  terms  Sec- 
ondary.  Tertiary,  and  Quaternary  rocks  have  also  been 
used  in  like  manner,  but  of  these  the  last  two  only  are 
now  in  use.  —  Primary  salt  (Chem.),  a  salt  derived  from  a 
polybasic  acid  in  which  only  one  acid  hydrogen  atom  has 
been  replaced  by  a  base  or  basic  radical.  —  Primary  syphi- 
lis (Med.),  the  initial  stage  of  syphilis,  including  the  period 
from  the  development  of  the  original  lesion  or  chancre  to 
the  first  manifestation  of  symptoms  indicative  of  general 
constitutional  infection.  —Primary  union  (Surg.),  union 
without  suppuration ;  union  by  the  first  intention. 

Pri'ma-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  Primaries  (-riz).  1.  That  which 
stands  first  in  order,  rank,  or  importance ;  a  chief  matter. 

2.  A  primary  meeting ;  a  caucus. 

3.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  large  feathers  on  the  distal  joint 
of  a  bird's  wing.     See  Plumage,  and  Illust.  of  Bird. 

4.  (Astron.)  A  primary  planet;  the  brighter  compo- 
nent of  a  double  star.     See  under  Planet. 

Pri'mate  (-mat),  re.  [O'E.  primat,  ¥.  primal,  h.  pri- 
mas,  -atis,  one  of  the  first,  chief,  fr.  primus  the  first. 
See  Prime,  a.]  1.  The  chief  ecclesiastic  in  a  national 
church ;  one  who  presides  over  other  bishops  in  a  prov- 
ince ;  an  arclibishop. 

2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Primates. 

II  Pri-ma'tes  (prt-ma'tez),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  The 
highest  order  of  mammals.  It  includes  man,  together 
with  the  apes  and  monkeys.     Cf.  Phheoi. 

Pri'mate-ship  (pri'mat-shTp),  re.  The  office,  dignity, 
or  position  of  a  primate  ;  primacy. 

Pri-ma'tlal  (prt-ma'shal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  primatial.]  Pri- 
matical.     [P.]  D'Anville  (Trans.). 

Prl-mat'ic-al  (-m3t'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
primate.  Barrow. 

Prime  (prim),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  primus  first,  a  superl.  cor- 
responding to  tlie  compar.  prior  former.  See  Prior,  a.. 
Foremost,  Former,  and  cf.  Prim,  a..  Primary,  Prince.] 

1.  First  in  order  of  time;  original;  primeval;  primi- 
tive; primary.     "  Prime  forests. "  Tennyson. 

She  was  not  the  prime  cause,  but  I  myself.       Milton. 
11^'°"  In  this  sense  the  word  is  nearly  superseded  by 
primitive,  except  in  the  phrase  prime  cost. 

2.  First  in  rank,  degree,  dignity,  authority,  or  impor- 
tance ,  as,  jon'me  minister.     "Prime  virtues."    Dryden. 

3.  First  in  excellence ;  of  highest  quality ;  as,  prime 
wheat ;  a  prime  quality  of  cloth. 

4.  Early  ;  blooming  ;  being  in  the  first  stage.    [Poetic] 

His  starry  helm,  unbuckled,  showed  him  ^rimc 

In  manhood  where  youth  ended.  Milton. 

5.  Lecherous;  lustful;  lewd.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

6.  Marked  or  distinguished  by  a  mark  (')  called  a 
prime  mark. 

Prime  and  ultimate  ratio,  (llfath.)  See  Ultimate.  —  Prime 
conductor.  (Elec.)  See  under  Conductor.  —  Prime  factor 
(Arith. ),  a  factor  which  is  a  prime  number.  —  Prime  figure 
(Geom.),  a  figure  whicli  can  not  be  divided  into  any  other 
figure  more  simple  tlian  itself,  as  a  triangle,  a  pyramid, 
etc.  — Prime  meridian  (Astron.),  the  meridian  from  whicli 
longitude  is  reckoned,  as  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  or 
Washington.  —  Prime  minister,  the  responsible  head  of  a 
ministry  or  executive  goveminent;  —  applied  p,articularly 
to  that  of  England.  —  Prime  mover.  (A/ech.)  (a)  A  natiir.al 
agency  applied  by  man  to  the  production  of  power.  Espe- 
cially :  Muscular  force ;  tlie  weight  and  motion  of  fluids, 
as  water  and  air ;  heat  obtained  by  chemical  combination, 
and  applied  to  produce  changes  in  the  volume  and  pres- 
sure of  steam,  air,  or  otlier  fluids ;  and  electricity,  ob- 
tained by  chemical  action,  and  applied  to  produce  alter- 
nation of  magnetic  force,  (ft)  An  engine,  or  machine,  the 
object  of  vvlii<!li  is  to  receive  and  modify  force  and  motion 
as  supplied  liy  some  natural  source,  and  apply  them  to 
drive  other  niaoliines  ;  as  a  water  wheel,  a  wator-preasure 
engine,  a  steam  engine,  a  liot-air  engine,  etc.  (c)  Pig.  : 
The  original  or  the  most  effective  force  in  any  undertak- 
ing or  work ;  as,  Clarkson  was  tlie  prime  mover  in  English 


antislavery  agitation.  —  Prime  number  (Arith.),  a  number 
which  is  exactly  divisible  by  no  number  except  itself  or 
unity,  as  5,7,11.  —  Prime  vertical  (Aslron.),  the  vertical 
circle  wliich  passes  through  the  east  and  west  points  of 
the  horizon.  —  Prime-vertical  dial,  a  dial  in  which  the 
shadow  is  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical.  — 
Prime-vertical  transit  instrument,  a  transit  instrument 
the  telescope  of  which  revolves  in  the  plane  of  the  prime 
vertical,  —  used  for  observing  the  transit  of  stars  over 
this  circle. 

Prime  (prim),  re.   1.  The  first  part ;  the  earliest  stage; 

the  beginning  or  opening,  as  of  the  day,  the  year,  etc. ; 

hence,  the  dawn  ;  the  spring.  Chaucer. 

In  the  very  prime  of  the  world.  Hooker. 

Hope  waits  upon  the  flowery  ^?-2"me.  Waller. 

2.  The  spring  of  life;  youth;  hence,  full  health, 
strength,  or  beauty  ;  perfection.  "  Cut  off  in  their 
prime."    Eustace.    "  The pn'me  of  youth. "    Dryden. 

3.  That  which  is  first  in  quality ;  the  most  excellent 
portion  ;  the  best  part. 

Give  him  always  of  the  prime.  Swift, 

4.  [F.  prime,  LL.  prima  (sc.  hora).  See  Prime,  a.] 
The  morning ;  specifically  (P..  C.  Ch.),  the  first  canonical 
hour,  succeeding  to  lauds. 

Early  and  late  it  rung,  at  evening  and  at  prim£.  Spenser. 
J^^  Originally,  prime  denoted  the  first  quarter  of  the 
artificial  day,  reckoned  from  6  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  After- 
wards, it  denoted  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  that  is,  9 
A.  M.  Specifically,  it  denoted  the  first  canonical  hour,  as 
now.  Chaucer  uses  it  in  all  these  senses,  and  also  in  the 
sense  of  def.  1,  above. 

They  eleep  till  that  it  was  pryme  large.         Chaucer, 

5.  (Fencing)  The  first  of  the  chief  guards. 

6.  (Chem.)  Any  number  expressing  the  combining 
weight  or  equivalent  of  any  particular  element;  —  so 
called  because  these  numbers  were  respectively  reduced 
to  their  lowest  relative  terms  on  the  fixed  standard  o£ 
hydrogen  as  1.     [Obs.  or  Archaic] 

7.  (Arith.)  A  prime  number.     See  under  Prime,  a. 

8.  An  incli,  as  composed  of  twelve  seconds  in  the  duo- 
decimal system ;  —  denoted  by  ['].    See  2d  Inch,  re.,  1. 

Prime  of  the  moon,  the  new  moon  at  its  first  appearance. 

Prime,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Primed  (primd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Priming.]  [From  Prime,  a.]  1.  To  apply  priming 
to,  as  a  musket  or  a  cannon  ;  to  apply  a  primer  to,  as  a 
metallic  cartridge. 

2.  To  lay  the  first  color,  coating,  or  preparation  upon 
(a  surface),  as  in  painting;  as,  to  prime  a  canvas,  a  wall. 

3.  To  prepare ;  to  make  ready ;  to  instruct  before- 
hand ;  to  post ;  to  coach ;  as,  to  prime  a  witness ;  the 
boys  are prtmetZ  for  mischief .    [Colloq.]         Thackeray. 

4.  To  trim  or  prune,  as  trees.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

5.  (Math.)  To  mark  with  a  prime  mark. 

To  prime  a  pump,  to  charge  a  pump  with  water,  in  or- 
der to  put  it  in  working  condition. 

Prime,  v.  i.    1.  To  be  renewed,  or  as  at  first.     [Obs.1 
Night's  bashful  empress,  though  she  often  wane. 
As  oft  repeats  her  darkness,  primes  again.  Quarles. 

2.  To  serve  as  priming  for  the  charge  of  a  gun. 

3.  To  work  so  that  foaming  occurs  from  too  violent 
ebullition,  which  causes  water  to  become  mixed  with, 
and  be  carried  along  with,  the  steam  that  is  formed ;  — 
said  of  a  steam  boiler. 

Prime'ly,  adv.   1.  At  first ;  primarily.    [06s.]  South, 

2.  In  a  prime  manner ;  excellently. 

Prime'ness,  re.    1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  first. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prime,  or  excellent. 

Prim'er  (prim'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  primes ; 
specifically,  an  instrument  or  device  for  priming;  esp.,  a 
cap,  tube,  or  wafer  containing  percussion  powder  or 
other  compound  for  igniting  a  charge  of  gunpowder. 

Prim'er,  a.  [OF.  primer,  primier,  premier,  F.  pre- 
mier. See  Premier.]  First ;  original ;  primary.  [Obs.'\ 
"  The  primer  English  kings."  Drayton. 

Primer  fine  (0.  Eng.  Law),  a  fine  due  to  the  king  on  the 
writ  or  commencement  of  a  suit  by  fine.  Blackstone.  — 
Primer  seizin  (Feudal  Law),  the  right  of  the  king,  when  a 
tenant  in  capite  died  seized  of  a  knight's  fee,  to  receive  of 
the  heir,  if  of  full  age,  one  year's  profits  of  the  land  if  in 
possession,  and  half  a  year's  profits  if  the  laud  was  in  re- 
version expectant  on  an  estate  for  life  ;  —now  abolished. 

BlackMone. 

Prim'er  (prim'er),  re.  [Originally,  the  book  read  at 
prime,  the  first  canonical  hour.  LL.  primae  liber.  See 
Prime,  re.,  4.]  1.  Originally,  a  small  prayer  book  for 
church  service,  containing  the  little  office  of  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  also,  a  work  of  elementary  religious  instruction. 

The  primer,  or  office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.    Bp.  StilUn^ifieet. 

2.  A  small  elementary  book  for  teaching  children  to 
read  ;  a  reading  or  spelling  book  for  a  beginner. 

As  ho  sat  in  the  school  at  liis^jryHicr.         Chaucer. 

3.  (Print.)  A  kind  of  type,  of  which  tliere  are  two 
species ;  one,  called  long  pi'imer,  intermediate  in  size 
between  bourgeois  and  small  pica  [see  Long  primer]  ; 
the  other,  called  great  primer,  larger  than  pica. 

Great  primer  type. 

Pri-me'ro  (prT-me'rS),  n.  [Sp.  primera,  fr.  primero 
first,  from  L.  primaritis.  See  Premier.]  A  game  at 
cards,  now  unknown.  Shak. 

Prlm'er-ole  (prtm'er-ol),  n.  (Bot.)  See  Primrose. 
[Obs.]     "  She  was  a^Dri'mero/c."  Chaucer. 

Prl-me'val  (prt-me'vnl),  a.  [L.  primaevus ;  primus 
first  -|-  aeviim  age.  See  Prime,  a.,  and  Age.]  Belong- 
ing to  the  first  ages  ;  pristine  ;  original ;  primitive  ;  pri- 
mary ;  as,  the  primeval  innocence  of  man.  "  This  is  the 
forest  primeval."  Longfellow, 

From  chaos,  and  ;)>'i»iei;ai  darkness,  cnnie  Light.    A'<  <iM. 

Prl-me'val-ly,  adv.  In  a  primeval  manner ;  in  or 
from  the  earliest  times ;  originally.  Darwin. 

Pri-me'voUB  (-viSs),  a.    Primeval.    [06s.] 


Ose,    unite,    ryde,    full,    iip,    am  ;    pity  ;    food,    tifot ;    out,    oU ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,    IqIs  ;    tben,    thin  ;    toN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Prl'ml-ge'nl-al  (pii'mT-je'nT-al),  a.  Firstborn,  or  first 

of  all ;  original ;  primary.     See  Primogenial. 

Pri'ml-ge'nl-OUS  (-je'ni-us),         la.    IL.  primigenus, 

Prl-mlg'e-nOUS  (prt-mij'e-ntis),  j  primigenius.  See 
Peimogenituke.]  First  formed  or  generated ;  original ; 
primigenial.  Bp.  Hall. 

Pri'mine  (pri'mTn),  n.  [L.  primus  first :  cf.  F.  pri- 
mine.'\  {Sot.)  The  outermost  of  the  two  integuments  of 
an  ovule. 

d®^  This  word  has  been  used  by  some  writers  to  de- 
note the  inner  integument,  which  is  formed  earlier  than 
the  outer.    Cf.  Secundine. 

Prim'ing  (prim'ing),  n.  1.  The  powder  or  other 
combustible  used  to  communicate  fire  to  a  charge  of 
gunpowder,  as  in  a  firearm. 

2.  (Paint.)  The  first  coating  of  color,  size,  or  the  like, 
laid  on  canvas,  or  on  a  building,  or  other  surface. 

3.  {Steam  Eng.)  The  carrying  over  of  water,  with  the 
steam,  from  the  bailer,  as  into  the  cylinder. 

Priming  of  the  tide.  See  Lag  of  the  tide,  under  2d  Lao. 
—  Priming  tube,  a  small  pipe,  filled  with  a  combustible 
composition  for  firing  cannon.  —  Priming  valve  ( Steam 
Eng. ),  a  spring  safety  valve  applied  to  the  cylinder  of  a 
steam  engine  for  discharging  water  carried  into  the  cyl- 
inder by  priming.  —  Priming  wire,  a  pointed  wire  used  to 
penetrate  the  vent  of  a  piece,  for  piercing  the  cartridge 
before  priming. 

II  Pri-mlp'a-ra  (prt-mTp'a^rA),  n.  [L.,  ir.  primus  first 
-\- parere  to  bring  forth.]  {Med.)  A  woman  who  bears 
a  child  for  the  first  time. 

Prl-mip'a-rous  (-rus),  a.  [See  Primipaea.]  Belong- 
ing to  a  first  birth ;  bearing  young  for  the  first  time. 

Pri-mip'i-lar  (-i-ler),  a.  [L.  primipHaris,  it.  primi- 
pilus  the  centurion  of  the  first  cohort  of  a  Roman  legion, 
fr.  primus  pilus  tlie  division  made  up  of  the  triarii  in  the 
Roman  army.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  captain  of  the  van- 
guard of  a  Roman  army.  Barrow. 

II  Pri-mi'ti-a   (prt-mTsh'I-a),    n.  /  pi.  Primitive   (-e) 

(Peimitias  (-az),  obs.).      [L.  primitiae,  pi.,  fr.  primus 

first.     Cf.  Premices.]     {Eng.  Law)  The  first  fruit ;  the 

first  year's  whole  profit  of  an  ecclesiastical  preferment. 

The  pn'mitias  of  your  parsonage.  Spenser. 

Prl-ml'tlal  (-mish'al),  a.  Being  of  the  first  produc- 
tion ;  primitive  ;  original.     [06«.]  AinswortJi. 

Pltm'i-tive  (prlm'I-tly),  a.  [L.  primitivus,  fr.  pri- 
mus the  first :  cf.  F.  primiiif.  See  Pkime,  a.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  beginning  or  origin,  or  to  early  times ; 
original ;  primordial ;  primeval ;  first ;  as,  primitive 
ages  ;  primitive  innocence ;  the  primitive  church.  "  Our 
primitive  great  sire."  Milton. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  former  time  ;  old-fashioned  ; 
characterized  by  simplicity ;  as,  a  primitive  style  of  dress. 

3.  Original ;  primary ;  radical ;  not  derived ;  as,  a 
primitive  verb  in  grammar. 

Primitive  axes  of  coordinates  (Geom.),  that  system  of 
axes  to  which  the  points  of  a  magnitude  are  first  referred, 
with  reference  to  a  second  set  or  system,  to  which  they 
are  afterward  referred.  —  Primitive  chord  (Afus.),  that 
chord,  the  lowest  note  of  which  is  of  the  same  literal  de- 
nomination as  the  fundamental  base  of  the  harmony  ;  — 
opposed  to  derivative.  Moore  (Encyc.  of  Music).  —  Primi- 
tive circle  (Spherical  Projection), the  circle  cut  frorath& 
sphere  to  be  projected,  by  the  primitive  plane. —  Primitive 
colors  (Paint.),  primary  colors.  See  under  Coloe. —  Prim- 
itive Fathers  (£eci.),  the  acknowledged  Christian  writers 
who  flourished  before  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325.  Ship- 
ley.—  Primitive  groove  (^?!a^.),  a  depression  or  groove  in 
the  epiblast  of  the  primitive  streak.  It  is  not  connected 
with  the  medullary  groove,  which  appears  later  and  in 
front  of  it. — Primitive  plane  (Spherical  Projection),  tlie 
plane  upon  which  the  projections  are  made,  generally  co- 
inciding with  some  principal  circle  of  the  sphere,  as  the 
equator  or  a  meridian.  —  Primitive  rocks  (Geol.),  primary 
rocks.  See  under  Primary. — Primitive  sheath.  (Anat.) 
See  Neurilemma.  —  Primitive  streak  or  trace  (Anat.),  a,n 
opaque  and  thickened  band  where  the  mesoblast  first  ap- 
pears in  the  vertebrate  blastoderm. 

Syn.  — First;  original;  primary;  radical;  pristine; 
ancient ;  primeval ;  antiquated  ;  old-fashioned. 

Prim'i-tlve,  n.  An  original  or  primary  word  ;  a  word 
not  derived  from  another ;  —  opposed  to  derivative. 

Prlm'1-tive-ly,  adv.     1.  Originally  ;  at  first. 

2.  Primarily  ;  not  derivatively. 

3.  According  to  the  original  rule  or  ancient  practice  ; 
In  the  ancient  style.  South. 

Prlm'i-tive-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
primitive  ;  conformity  to  primitive  style  or  practice. 

Prlm'i-ty  (-ty),  n.  Quality  of  being  first ;  primitive- 
ness.     [Oij.]  Bp.  Pearson. 

Prlm'ly,  adv.    In  a  prim  or  precise  manner. 

Prlm'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prim ; 
affected  formality  or  niceness  ;  preciseness ;  stiffness. 

II  Prl'mo  (pre'mo),  a.    [It.]    {Mus.)  First;  chief. 

Prl'mo-ge'nl-al  (prl'mS-je'nl-al),  a.  [See  Primioe- 
NiAL.]  First  born,  made,  or  generated ;  original ;  pri- 
mary ;  elemental ;  as,  primogenial  light.  Glanvill. 

Prl'mo-gen'1-tlve  (-jSn'i-tlv),  a.  [See  Peimoqeni- 
ture.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  primogeniture,     [i?.] 

Prl'mo-gen'i-tive,  n.    Primogeniture.     \_Obs.'] 

The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth.  Shah. 

Prl'mo-gen'i-tor  (-tSr),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  'L.  primus  first 
-|-  genitor  a  begetter.]     The  first  ancestor ;  a  forefather. 

Pri'mo-gen'1-ture  (-tur ;  135),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  jortma* 
first  +  genitura  a  begetting,  birth,  generation,  fr.  genere, 
gignere,  to  beget :  cf.  V.  primogeniture,  L.  primogenitus 
.  firstborn.  See  Prime,  a.,  and  Genus,  Kin.]  1.  The 
state  of  being  the  firstborn  of  the  same  parents ;  senior- 
ity by  birth  among  children  of  the  same  family. 

2.  {Eng.  Laio)  The  exclusive  right  of  inheritance 
which  belongs  to  the  eldest  son.  Thus  in  England  the 
right  of  inheriting  the  estate  of  the  father  belongs  to  the 
eldest  son,  and  in  the  royal  family  the  eldest  son  of  the 
sovereign  is  entitled  to  the  throne  by  primogeniture. 
In  exceptional  cases,  among  the  female  children,  the 
crown  descends  by  right  of  primogeniture  to  the  eldest 
daughter  only  and  her  issue.  Blackstone. 


Primrose  (Primula 
vulgaris). 


Pri'mo-gen'l-tUte-Ship    (pri'mo-ient-tfir-shTp),     n. 

The  state  or  privileges  of  the  firstborn.  Burke. 

Pri-mor'di-al   (pri-m6r'di-al),  a.     [L.  primordialis, 

from  primordium  the  first  beginning ;  primus  first  -)- 

ordiri  to  begin  a  web,  to  begin  :  cf.   F.  primordial.'] 

1.  First  in  order ;  primary ;  original ;  of  earliest  ori- 
gin;  as,  a,  primordial  condition.  "  The  p7~imordial  tacts 
of  our  intelligent  nature."  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  {Geol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lowest  beds  of  the 
Silurian  age,  corresponding  to  the  Acadian  and  Potsdam 
periods  in  American  geology.  It  is  called  also  Cambrian, 
and  by  many  geologists  is  separated  from  the  Silurian. 

3.  {Biol.)  Originally  or  earliest  formed  in  the  growth 
of  an  individual  or  organ  ;  as,  a  primordial  leaf  ;  a  pri- 
mordial cell. 

Primordial  utricle  {Bot.),  the  interior  lining  of  a  young 
vegetable  cell. 

Pri-mor'di-al,  «.     A  first  principle  or  element. 

Pri-mor'di-al-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  Devotion  to,  or  persist- 
ence in,  conditions  of  the  primordial  state.     H.  Spencer. 

Pri-mor'di-al-ly,  adv.  At  the  beginning  ;  under  the 
first  order  of  things  ;  originally. 

Pri-mor'dl-an  {-an),  n.  [L.  primordius  first  of  all, 
it.  primordium.]  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  several  kinds 
of  plums;  as,  xeAprimordian,  amber  pHmordian,  etc. 

Pri-mor'di-ate  (-at).  «•    Primordial.     [J?.]         Boyle. 

Primp  (primp),  V.  i.  &  t.  [Cf.  Prim,  a.]  To  be  form- 
al or  affected  in  dress  or  manners ;  —  often  with  up. 
[P»  ov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Halliwell. 

Prim'rose'  (prim'roz'),  n.  [OE.  primerole,  F.  prime- 
role,  a  derivative  ir.  IAj.  primula,  itom  Ju.  pi-imus  &rst. 
See  Prime,  a.]  {Bot.)  {a)  An  early  flowering  plant  of 
the  genus  Primula  {P.  vulgaris) 
closely  allied  to  the  cowslip.  There 
are  several  varieties,  as  the  white-,  the 
red-,  the  yellow-flowered,  etc.  For- 
merly called  also  primerole,  prime- 
rolles.  (6)  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Primula. 

Evening  primrose,  an  erect  biennial 
herb  (CBnothera  biennis),  with  yellow 
vespertine  flowers,  common  m  the 
United  States.  The  name  is  sometimes 
extended  to  other  species  of  the  same 
genus.  —  Primrose  peerless,  the  two- 
flowered  Narcissus  (TV.  biflorus).  [Obs.] 

Prim'rose',  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  primrose ;  of  the  color  of  a  primrose  ;  —  hence,  flow- 
ery ;  gay.     "  The  primrose  path  of  dalliance."        Shak. 

II  Prlm'U-Ia  (prlm'fi-la),  n.  [LL.  See  Primrose.] 
{Bot.)  The  genus  of  plants  including  the  primrose  {Pri- 
mula vera). 

Prlm'U-la'ceous  (-la'shus),  a.  {Bot.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  an  order  of  herbaceous  plants  {Primulacese),  of 
which  the  primrose  is  the  type,  and  the  pimpernel,  the 
cyclamen,  and  the  water  violet  are  other  examples. 

llPri'mum  mob'i-le  (pri'mum  mob'i-le).  [L.,  first 
cause  of  motion.]  {Astron.)  In  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
the  outermost  of  the  revolving  concentric  spheres  con- 
stituting the  universe,  the  motion  of  which  was  supposed 
to  carry  with  it  all  the  inclosed  spheres  with  their  plan- 
ets in  a  daUy  revolution  from  east  to  west.  See  Crystal- 
line heavens,  under  Ceystallime. 

The  motions  of  the  greatest  persons  in  a  government  ought  to 
be,  as  the  motions  of  the  planets,  wadftv  priitium  mobile.    Bacon. 

II  Pri'mus  (pri'mtSs),  n.  [L.,  the  first.]  One  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  who  pre- 
sides at  the  meetings  of  the  bishops,  and  has  certain 
privileges  but  no  metropolitan  authority.   Internal.  Cyc. 

Prim'y  (prim'y),  a.  [From  Prime,  a.]  Being  in  its 
prime.     [06s.]     "The  youth  of  J5)'i7?i}/ nature."      Shak. 

Prince  (prlns),  n.  [F.,  from  L.  princeps,  -cipis,  the 
first,  chief ;  primus  first  -j-  capere  to  take.  See  Prime, 
a.,  and  Capacious.]  1.  The  one  of  highest  rank ;  one 
holding  the  highest  place  and  authority ;  a  sovereign ;  a 
monarch; — originally  applied  to  either  sex,  but  now 
rarely  applied  to  a  female.  Wyclif  {Rev.  i.  5). 

Go,  Michael,  of  celestial  armies  pn'nce.  Milton. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  tiprince  admirable  above  her  sex.    Camden. 

2.  The  son  of  a  king  or  emperor,  or  the  issue  of  a  royal 
family  ;  as,  princes  of  the  blood.  Shak. 

3.  A  title  belonging  to  persons  of  high  rank,  diflering 
in  different  countries.  In  England  it  belongs  to  dukes, 
marquises,  and  earls,  but  is  given  to  members  of  the 
royal  family  only.  In  Italy  a  prince  is  Inferior  to  a  duke 
as  a  member  of  a  particular  order  of  nobility  ;  in  Spain 
he  is  always  one  of  the  royal  family. 

4.  The  chief  of  any  body  of  men  ;  one  at  the  head  of 
a  class  or  profession ;  one  who  is  preeminent ;  as,  a  mer- 
chant prince  /  a  prince  of  players.  "The p^'ince  of  learn- 
ing." Peacham. 

Prince-Albert  coat,  a  long  double-breasted  frock  coat  for 
men.— Prince  of  the  blood.  Prince  consort,  Prince  of  dark- 
ness. See  under  Blood,  Consort,  and  Darkness. —  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  oldest  son  of  the  English  sovereign.— Prince's 
feather  (Bot.),  a  name  given  to  two  annual  herbs  (A7na- 
rantus  caudatus  and  Polygonum  orientate),  with  apeta- 
lous  reddish  flowers  arranged  in  long  recurved  panicled 
spikes. —  Prince's  metal,  Prince  Rupert's  metal.  See  under 
Metal.  —  Prince's  pine.    (Bot.)  See  Pipsissewa. 

Prince,  v.  i.    To  play  the  prince.     [i2.]  Shak. 

Prince'dom  (prins'diim),  n.  The  jurisdiction,  sover- 
eignty, rank,  or  estate  of  a  prince. 

Thrones,  princedoms,  powers,  dominions,  I  reduce.    Milton. 

Prince'hOOd  (-hdSd),  n.  Princeliness.   \_Obs.]  E.  Hall. 

Prince'kin  (-kTn),  n.     A  petty  prince ;  a  princeling. 
Th^  princekins  of  private  fife.  Thackeray. 

Prlnce'Iess,  a.     without  a  prince.  Fuller. 

Prince'Iet  (-ISt),  n.     A  petty  prince,     [i?.] 

Prince'like'  (-ilk'),  a.     Princely.  Shak. 

Prince'll-ness  (-li-nSs),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
princely ;  the  state,  manner,  or  dignity  of  a  prince. 

Prince'ling  (-ling),  n.  A  petty  prince ;  a  young  prince. 

Prlnce'ly,  a.     1.  Of  or  relating  to  a  prince ;  regal ; 


royal ;  of  highest  rank  or  authority  ;  as,  princely  birth, 
character,  fortune,  etc. 

2.  Suitable  for,  or  becoming  to,  a  jjrince  ;  grand  ;  au- 
gust ;  munificent ;  magnificent ;  as,  princely  virtues  ;  a 
princely  ioTtMne.     '^  Most  princely  gifts."  Shak. 

Princely  (prTnsly),  adv.     In  a  princely  manner. 

My  appetite  was  not  iJrincehj  got.  Shak. 

Prin'cess  (prln'sSs),  n.     [F.  princesse.    See  Peince, 
and  cf.  Princesse.]     1.  A  female  prince  ;  a  woman  hav- 
ing sovereign  power,  or  the  rank  of  a  prince.       Dryden. 
So  excellent  a  iirinccss  as  the  present  queen.        Swift. 

2.  The  daughter  of  a  sovereign ;  a  female  member  of  a 
royal  family.  Shak. 

3.  The  consort  of  a  prince  ;  as,  the  princess  of  Wales. 
Princess  royal,  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  sovereign. 
Prin-cesse'  (piTn-ses'),  a.     [F.,  a  princess.]     A  term 

applied  to  a  lady's  long,  close-fitting  dress  made  with 
waist  and  skirt  in  one. 

Prin'cess-like'  (prin'sSs-lik'),  a.    Like  a  princess. 

Prlnce'WOOd'  (prins'wood'),  n.  {Bot.)  The  wood  of 
two  small  tropical  American  trees  {Hamelia  ventricosa, 
and  Cordia  gerascanthoides).  It  is  brownish,  veined 
with  lighter  color. 

Prin'ci-Iled  (piTn'st-fld),  a.  [Prince  -\-  L.  -ficare  (in 
comp.).]     Imitative  of  a  prince.     [R.  &  Colloq.] 

Thackeray. 

Prln'ci-pal  (-P«l),  a-  [F-j  from  L.  principalis.  See 
Prince.]  1.  Highest  in  rank,  authority,  character,  im- 
portance, or  degree ;  most  considerable  or  important ; 
chief;  main;  as,  the  prinefpa?  officers  of  a  government ; 
the  principal  TOien  oi  a  state  ;  the  jortMCtpaZ  productions 
of  a  country  ;  the  principal  arguments  in  a  case. 

Wisdom  is  ihs principal  thing.         Prov.  iv.  7. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  prince  ;  princely.  [A  Latin- 
ism]    [Obs.]  Spenser, 

Principal  axis.  See  Axis  of  a  curve,  under  Axis.  — 
Principal  axes  of  a  otuadric  (Geom.),  three  lines  in  which 
the  principal  planes  of  the  solid  intersect  two  and  two,  as 
in  an  ellipsoid.  —  Principal  challenge.  (Law)  See  under 
Challenge.—  Principal  plane.  See  Plane  of  projection  (a), 
under  Plane.  —  Principal  planes  of  a  quadrlc  (Geom.),  three 
planes  each  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  other  two, 
and  bisects  all  chords  of  the  quadrlc  perpendicular  to  the 
plane,  as  in  an  ellipsoid.  —  Principal  point  (Persp.),  the 
projection  of  the  point  of  sight  upon  the  plane  of  projec- 
tion. —  Principal  ray  (Persp^,  the  line  drawn  through  the 
point  of  sight  perpendicular  to  the  perspective  plane. — 
Principal  section  (Crystallog.),  a  plane  passing  through 
the  optical  axis  of  a  crystal. 

Prin'ci-pal,  n.  1.  A  leader,  chief,  or  head ;  one  who 
takes  the  lead  ;  one  who  acts  independently,  or  who  has 
controlling  authority  or  influence ;  as,  the  principal  of 
a  faction,  a  school,  a  firm,  etc. ;  —  distinguished  from  a 
subordinate,  abettor,  auxiliary,  or  assistant. 

2.  Hence  :  {Law)  (a)  The  chief  actor  in  a  crime,  or  an 
abettor  who  is  present  at  it,  —  as  distinguished  from  an 
accessory.  (6)  A  chief  obligor,  promisor,  or  debtor, — 
as  distinguished  from  a  surety,  (c)  One  who  employs 
another  to  act  for  him,  —  as  distinguished  from  an  agent. 

Wharton.    Bouvier.    Burrill. 

3.  A  thing  of  chief  or  prime  importance ;  something 
fundamental  or  especially  conspicuous.  Specifically : 
(a)  {Com.)  A  capital  sum  of  money,  placed  out  at  inter- 
est, due  as  a  debt  or  used  as  a  fund  ;  —  so  called  in  dis- 
tinction from  interest  or  profit.  (6)  {Arch.  &  Engin.) 
The  construction  which  gives  shape  and  strength  to  a 
roof,  —  generally  a  truss  of  timber  or  iron,  but  there  are 
roofs  with  stone  principcds.  Also,  loosely,  the  most  im- 
portant member  of  a  piece  of  framing,  (e)  {Mus.)  In 
English  organs  the  chief  open  metallic  stop,  an  octave 
above  the  open  diapason.  On  the  manual  it  is  four  feet 
long,  on  the  pedal  eight  feet.  In  Germany  this  term 
corresponds  to  the  English  open  diapason.  (S)  {0.  Eng. 
Law)  An  heirloom ;  a  mortuary.  Cowell.  (e)  pi.  The 
first  two  long  feathers  of  a  hawk's  wing.  Spenser.  J. 
H.  Walsh.  {/)  One  of  the  turrets  or  pinnacles  of  wax- 
work and  tapers  with  which  the  posts  and  center  of  a 
funeral  hearse  were  formerly  crowned.  Oxf.  Gloss,  {g) 
A  principal  or  essential  point  or  rule  ;  a  principle.    [Obs.] 

Prln'cl-pal'1-ty  (prin'sT-pal'i-ty ),  n. ;  pi.  Principal- 
ities (-ttz).  [L.  principalitas  preeminence,  excellence : 
cf.  F.  principaUte,principaute.  See  Principal.]  1.  Sov- 
ereignty ;  supreme  power ;  hence,  superiority ;  predom- 
inance ;  high,  or  the  highest,  station.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
YoMT  principalities  shall  come  down,  even  the  crown  of  your 
glory.  Jer.  xiii.  18. 

The  prerogative  wad  principality  above  everything  else. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  A  prince;  one  invested  with  sovereignty.  "Next 
upstood  Nisroch,  oi principalities  the  prime."      Milton. 

3.  The  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  a  prince  ;  or  the 
country  which  gives  title  to  a  prince  ;  as,  the  principal- 
ity of  Wales. 

Prin'ci-pal-ly  (prTn'sT-pal-ly),  adv.  In  a  principal 
manner ;  primarily ;  above  all ;  chiefly ;  mainly. 

Prin'Cl-pal-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  principal. 

Prin'cl-pate  (-pat),  n,  [L.  principatus  :  cf.  F.  prin- 
cipat.]     Principality ;  supreme  rule.     [Obs.]       Barrow. 

II  Prin-cip'i-a  (prin-sTp'i-a),  n.  pi.  [L.  principium. 
See  Principle.]  First  principles ;  fundamental  begin- 
nings ;  elements  ;  as,  Newton's  Principia. 

Prin-cip'i-al  (-al),  a.    Elementary.     [Obs  ]       Bacon. 

Prin-clp'i-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  prindpians,  p.  pr.  of 
principiare  to  begin,  fr.  principium.  See  Principle.] 
Relating  to  principles  or  beginniiigs.    [R.]    Jer.  Taylor. 

Prin-clp'i-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [See  Peincipiant.]  To  be- 
gin ;  to  initiate.     [Obs.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Prin-cip'1-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  Analysis  into  primary 
or  elemental  parts.     [Archaic]  Bacon. 

Prin'Ci-ple  (prtn'sT-p'l),  n.  [F.  pi-incipe,  L.  prin- 
cipium beginning,  foundation,  fr.  princeps,  -cipis.  Sec 
Peince.]     1.  Beginning ;  commencement.     [Obs.] 

Doubting  sad  end  of  princi]>}e  unsound.       Spenser. 

2.  A  source,  or  origin  ;   that  from  which  anything 


ale,    senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,    final,   all ;    eve,    event,    find,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    6rb,    8dd ; 
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proceeds  ;  fundamental  substance  or  energy ;  primordial 
substance  ;  ultimate  element,  or  cause. 

The  soul  of  man  is  an  active  principle.       Tillotson. 

3.  An  original  faculty  or  endowment. 

Nature  in  your  principles  hath  set  [benignity].     Chaucer. 

Those  active  principles  whose  direct  and  ultimate  object  is 

the  communication  either  of  enjoyment  or  suffering.    Stewart. 

4.  A  fundamental  truth ;  a  comprehensive  law  or  doc- 
trine, from  which  others  are  derived,  or  on  which  others 
are  founded ;  a  general  truth ;  an  elementary  proposi- 
tion ;  a  maxim  ;  an  axiom  ;  a  postulate. 

Therefore,  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let 
us  go  on  unto  perfection.  Heb.  vi.  1. 

A  good  principle,  not  rightly  understood,  may  prove  as  hurt- 
ful as  a  bad.  Milton. 

5.  A  settled  rule  of  action ;  a  governing  law  of  con- 
duct ;  an  opinion  or  belief  which  exercises  a  directing  in- 
fluence on  the  life  and  behavior ;  a  rule  (usually,  a  right 
rule)  of  conduct  consistently  directing  one's  actions ;  as, 
a  person  of  no  principle. 

All  kinds  of  dishonesty  destroy  our  pretenses  to  an  honest 
principle  of  mind.  Law. 

6.  {Chem.)  Any  original  inherent  constituent  which 
characterizes  a  substance,  or  gives  it  its  essential  prop- 
erties, and  which  can  usually  be  separated  by  analysis  j 
—  applied  especially  to  drugs,  plant  extracts,  etc. 
Cathartine  is  the  bitter,  purgative  ^jnnci/jZe  of  senna.    Gregory, 

Bitter  principle,  Principle  of  contradiction,  etc.  See  under 
Bitter,  Contradiction,  etc. 

Prin'ci-ple  (prln'sT-p'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Princi- 
pled (-p'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pkinciplinq  (-plTug).]  To 
equip  with  principles;  to  establish,  or  fix,  in  certain 
principles ;  fo  impress  with  any  tenet,  or  rule  of  con- 
duct, good  or  ill. 

Governors  should  be  ■weW  principled.    L' Estrange. 

Let  an  enthusiast  be  principled  that  he  or  his  teacher  is  in- 
spired. Locke. 

Prln'COCk  (-k5k),  )  n.    \_Prim  +  coch.']    A  coxcomb ; 

Prin'oox  (-koks),  1     a  pert  boy.     \_Obs.'\ 

Prink  (prink),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Prinked  (prinkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Prinkino.]  [Probably  a  nasalized  form 
of  prick.  See  Prick,  v.  t,,  and  cf.  Pbio,  Prank.]  To 
dress  or  adjust  one's  self  for  show ;  to  prank. 

Prink,  v.  t.  To  prank  or  dress  up  ;  to  deck  fantastic- 
ally.    "  kni prink  their  hair  with  daisies."         Cowper. 

Prink'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  prinks. 

Prin'prld'dle  (prlfn'prTd'd'l),  n.  (Zodl.)  The  long- 
tailed  titmouse.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Print  (print),  V.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Printed  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Printino.]  [Abbrev.  fr.  imprint.  See  Imprint, 
and  Press  to  squeeze.]  1.  To  fix  or  impress,  as  a  stamp, 
mark,  character,  idea,  etc.,  into  or  upon  something. 

A  look  vfi\l  print  a  thought  that  never  may  remove.    Surrey. 
Upon  his  breastplate  he  beholds  a  dint, 
Which  in  that  field  young  Edward's  sword  did  print. 

Sir  John  Beaumont. 
Perhaps  some  footsteps  printed  in  the  clay.    Roscommon. 

2.  To  stamp  something  in  or  upon ;  to  make  an  im- 
pression or  mark  upon  by  pressure,  or  as  by  pressure. 

Forth  on  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode, 

That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  wliich  he  trod.      Vryden. 

3.  Specifically :  To  strike  off  an  impression  or  impres- 
sions of,  from  type,  or  from  stereotype,  electrotype,  or 
engraved  plates,  or  the  like  ;  in  a  wider  sense,  to  do  the 
typesetting,  presswork,  etc.,  of  (a  book  or  other  publica- 
tion) ;  as,  to  print  books,  newspapers,  pictures ;  to  print 
an  edition  of  a  book. 

4.  To  stamp  or  impress  with  colored  figures  or  pat- 
terns; as,  to  print  calico. 

6.  (Photog.)  To  take  (a  copy,  a  positive  picture,  etc.), 
from  a  negative,  a  transparent  drawing,  or  the  like,  by 
the  action  of  light  upon  a  sensitized  surface. 

Printed  goods,  textile  fabrics  printed  in  patterns,  espe- 
cially cotton  cloths,  or  calicoes. 

Print,  V.  i.  1.  To  use  or  practice  the  art  of  typogra- 
phy ;  to  take  impressions  of  letters,  figures,  or  electro- 
types, engraved  plates,  or  the  like. 

2.  To  publish  a  book  or  an  article. 

From  the  moment  he  prints,  he  must  expect  to  hear  no  more 
truth.  Pope. 

Flint,  n.  [See  Peint,  v..  Imprint,  re.]  1.  A  mark 
made  by  impression ;  a  line,  character,  figure,  or  indenta- 
tion, made  by  the  pressure  of  one  thing  on  another  ;  as, 
the  print  of  teeth  or  nails  in  flesh  ;  the  print  of  the  foot 
in  sand  or  snow. 

Where  print  of  human  feet  was  never  seen.     Dryden. 

2.  A  stamp  or  die  for  molding  or  impressing  an  orna- 
mental design  upon  an  object ;  as,  a  butter  print. 

3.  That  which  receives  an  impression,  as  from  a  stamp 
or  mold  ;  as,  a  print  of  butter. 

4.  Printed  letters ;  the  impression  taken  from  type,  as 
to  excellence,  form,  size,  etc.  ;  as,  small  print ;  large 
print ;  this  line  is  in  print. 

5.  That  which  is  produced  by  printing.  Specifically  : 
(a)  An  impression  taken  from  anything,  as  from  an  en- 
graved plate.  "  The  prints  which  we  see  of  antiquities." 
Dryden.  (6)  A  printed  publication,  more  especially  a 
newspaper  or  other  periodical.  Addison,  (e)  A  printed 
cloth ;  a  fabric  figured  by  stamping,  especially  calico  or 
cotton  cloth,  (d)  A  photographic  copy,  or  positive  pic- 
ture, on  prepared  paper,  as  from  a  negative,  or  from  a 
drawing  on  transparent  paper. 

6.  {Founding)  A  core  print.     See  under  Core. 

Blue  print,  a  copy  in  wliite  lines  on  a  blue  grround,  of  a 
drawing,  plan,  tracing,  etc.,  or  a  positive  picture  in  blue 
and  white,  from  a  negative,  produced  by  photographic 
printing  on  peculiarly  prepared  paper.  —  In  print,  (a)  In 
a  printed  form  ;  issued  from  the  press  ;  published.  Shak. 
(6)  To  the  letter  ;  with  accurateness.  "  All  this  I  speak 
in  print.''''  Shak.  —  Out  of  print.  See  under  Out.  — 
Print  works,  a  factory  where  cloth,  as  calico,  is  printed. 

Prlnt'a-ble  (-o^b'l),  a.    Worthy  to  be  published,    [i?.] 
Print'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  prints ;  especially,  one  who 


prints  books,  newspapers,  engravings,  etc. ;  a  compos- 
itor ;  a  typesetter  ;  a  pressman. 

Printer's  devil.  Printer's  gauge.  See  under  Devil,  and 
Gauge.  —  Printer's  ink.    See  Printing  ink,  below. 

Print'er-y  (prlnt'er-y),  n.  A  place  where  cloth  is 
printed ;  print  works  ;  also,  a  printing  office,     [i?.] 

Print'ing,  n.  The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  impressing 
letters,  characters,  or  figures  on  paper,  cloth,  or  other 
material ;  the  business  of  a  printer,  including  typesetting 
and  presswork,  with  their  adjuncts ;  typography ;  also, 
the  act  of  producing  photographic  prints. 

Block  printing.  See  under  Block.  —  Printing  frame 
iPhotog.)^  a  shallow  box,  usually  having  a  glass  front,  m 
which  prmts  are  made  by  exposure  to  light.  —  Printing 
house,  a  printing  office.  —  Printing  ink,  ink  used  in  print- 
ing books,  newspapers,  etc.  It  is  composed  of  lampblack 
or  ivory  black  mingled  with  linseed  or  nut  oil,  made  thick 
by  boiling  and  burning.  Other  ingredients  are  employed 
for  the  finer  qualities,  lire.—  Printing  office,  a  place  where 
books,  pamplilets,  or  newspapers,  etc.,  are  printed.— 
Printing  paper,  paper  used  in  the  pruiting  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, newspapers,  and  the  Uke,  as  distinguished  from 
writing  paper,  wrapping  paper,  etc.  —  Printing  press,  a 
press  lor  printing  books,  new.spapers,  handbills,  etc.  — 
Printing  wheel,  a  wheel  with  letters  or  figures  on  its  pe- 
riphery, used  in  machines  for  paging  or  numbering,  or 
in  ticket-printing  machines,  typewriters,  etc. ;  a  type 
wheel. 

PrintlesS,  o,.     Making  no  imprint.  Milton. 

Print'Shop',  n.     A  shop  where  prints  are  sold. 

Pri'or  (pri'er),  a.  [L.  prior  former,  previous,  better, 
superior ;  compar.  corresponding  to  primus  first,  and 
pro  for.  See  Former,  and  cf.  Prime,  a.,  and  Pre-,  Pro-.] 
Preceding  in  the  order  of  time ;  former ;  antecedent ; 
anterior ;  previous ;  as,  a  prior  discovery  ;  prior  obliga- 
tion ;  —  used  elliptically  in  cases  like  the  following  :  he 
lived  alone  [in  the  time]  prior  to  his  marriage. 

Pri'or,  n.  [OE.  priour,  OF.  priour,  prior,  priur,  F. 
prieur,  from  L.  pj-ior  former,  superior.  See  Prior,  a.] 
(Eccl.)  The  superior  of  a  priory,  and  next  below  an 
abbot  in  dignity. 

Conventical,  or  Conventual,  prior,  a  prior  who  is  at  the 
head  of  his  own  house.  See  the  Note  under  Priory.  — 
Claustral  prior,  an  official  next  in  rank  to  the  abbot  in  a 
monastery ;  prior  of  the  cloisters. 

Pri'or-ate  (-St),  n.  [LL.  prioratus :  cf.  F.  priorat.'} 
The  dignity,  office,  or  government,  of  a  prior.  T.  Warton. 

Pri'or-ess,  n.  [OF.  prioresse."]  A  lady  superior  of  a 
priory  of  nuns,  and  next  in  dignity  to  an  abbess. 

Pri-or'i-ty  (prt-or'I-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  priorite.  See 
Prior,  a.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prior  or  an- 
tecedent in  time,  or  of  preceding  something  else ;  as, 
priority  of  birth ;  priority  of  application. 

2.  Precedence  ;  superior  rank.  Shak. 

Priority  of  debts,  a  superior  claim  to  payment,  or  a 
claim  to  payment  before  others. 

Syn.  —  Antecedence ;  precedence ;  preeminence. 

Pri'or-ly  (pri'er-iy),  adv.    Previously,    [i?.]    Geddes. 

Pri'or-Ship,  re.     The  state  or  office  of  prior  ;  priorate. 

Pri'o-ry  (-o-ry),  n.;  pi.  Priories  (-riz).  [Cf.  LL. 
prioria.  See  Prior,  re.]  A  religious  house  presided 
over  by  a  prior  or  prioress  ;  —  sometimes  an  offshoot  of, 
and  subordinate  to,  an  abbey,  and  called  also  cell,  and 
obedience.    See  Cell,  2. 

^W  Of  such  houses  there  were  two  sorts  :  one  where 
the  prior  was  chosen  by  the  inmates,  and  governed  as 
independently  as  an  abbot  in  an  abbey  ;  the  other  where 
the  priory  was  subordinate  to  an  abbey,  and  the  prior 
was  placed  or  displaced  at  the  will  of  the  abbot. 

Alien  priory,  a  smaU  religious  house  dependent  on  a 
large  monastery  in  some  other  country. 

Syn.  —  See  Cloister. 

Prls  (prTs),  n.    See  Price,  and  1st  Prize.     [OJi.] 

Pris'age  (priz'aj ;  48),  n.  [OF.  prisage  a  praising, 
valuing,  taxing ;  cf.  LL.  prisagium  prisage  ;  or  from  F. 
prise  a  taking,  capture,  prize.  See  Prize.]  (0.  Eng. 
Law)  (a)  A  right  belonging  to  the  crown  of  England,  of 
taking  two  tuns  of  wine  from  every  ship  importing 
twenty  tuns  or  more,  —  one  before  and  one  behind  the 
mast.  By  charter  of  Edward  I.  butlerage  was  substi- 
tuted for  this.  Blackstone.  (b)  The  share  of  merchan- 
dise taken  as  lawful  prize  at  sea  wliich  belongs  to  the 
king  or  admiral. 

Pris-cil'lian-lst  (pris-sil'yan-Tst),  re.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
follower  of  Priscillian,  bishop  of  Avila  in  Spain,  in  the 
fourth  century,  who  mixed  various  elements  of  Gnosti- 
cism and  Manicheism  with  Christianity. 

Prise  (priz),  re.    An  enterprise.     [Obs.l  Spenser. 

Prise,  n.  &  V.     See  Prize,  n.,  5.     Also  Prize,  v.  t. 

Pris'er  (priz'er),  n.     See  Ist  Prizer.     \_Obs.'] 

Prism  (priz'm),  re.     [L.  prisma,  Gr.  TrpCcrfia,  fr.  irpC- 
iieiv,  npCeiv,  to  saw  :  cf.  F.pmme.]    1.  (Geom.) 
A  solid  whose  bases  or  ends  are  any  similar, 
equal,   and  parallel  plane  figures,   and   whose 
sides  are  parallelograms. 

11^°"  Prisms  of  different  forms  are  often 
named  from  the  figure  of  their  bases;  as,  a 
triangular  prism,  a  quadrangular  prism,  a  rhom- 
bic prism,  etc. 

2.  (Opt.)  A  transparent  body,  with  usually 
three  rectangular  plane  faces  or  sides,  and  two    .p^^^ 
equal  and  parallel  triangular  ends  or  bases;  — 

used  in  experiments  on  retraction,  dispersion,  etc. 

3.  (Crystallog.)  A  form  the  planes  of  which  are  par- 
allel to  the  vertical  axis.     See  Form,  ».',  13. 

Achromatic  prism  (Opt.),  a  prism  composed  usually  of 
two  prisms  of  dilferent  transparent  substances  which 
have  unequal  dispersive  powers,  as  two  different  kinds 
of  glass,  especially  flint  glass  and  crown  glass,  the  differ- 
ence of  dispersive  power  being  compensated  by  giving 
them  different  refracting  angles,  so  that,  when  pl.iced 
together  so  as  to  have  opposite  relative  positions,  a  ray 
of  light  passed  through  tliein  is  refracted  or  bent  into  a 
new  position,  but  is  free  from  color.  —  Nicol's  prism, 
Nlcol  prism.  [So  called  from  Wm.  Nicol,  of  Edinburgh,  who 
first  proposed  it.]    (Opt.)  An  instrument  for  experiments 


in  polarization,  consisting  of  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar, 
which  has  been  bisected  obliquely  at  a  certain  angle, 
and  tlie  two  parts  again  joined  with  transparent  cement, 
so  that  the  ordinary  image  produced  by  double  refrac- 
tion is  thrown  out  of  the  field  by  total  reflection  from  the 
internal  cemented  surface,  and  the  extraordinary,  or  po- 
larized, image  alone  is  transmitted. 
Pris-mat'iC  (prTz-mSt'ik),  I  a.  [Cf.  F.  prismatique."] 
Pris-mat'ic-al  (-t-kol),  (  1.  Resembling,  or  per- 
taining to,  a  prism ;  as,  a  prismatic  form  or  cleavage. 

2.  Separated  or  distributed  by  a  prism ;  formed  by  a 
prism ;  as,  prismatic  colors. 

3.  (Crystallog.)  Same  as  Orthorhombic. 

Prismatic  borax  (CAem.),  borax  crystallized  in  the  form 
of  oblique  prisms,  with  ten  molecules  of  water ;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  octahedral  borax.  —  Prismatic  colors 
(Opt.),  the  seven  colors  into  wliich  light  is  resolved  when 
passed  through  a  prism ;  primary  colors.  See  Primary 
colors,  under  Color.  —  Prismatic  compass  (Surv.),  a 
compass  having  a  prism  for  viewing  a  distant  object  and 
the  compass  card  at  the  same  time.  —  Prismatic  spectrum 
(Opt.),  t\\e  spectrum  produced  by  the  passage  of  light 
through  a  prism. 

Pris-mat'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  the  form  or  manner  of  a 
prism  ;  by  means  of  a  prism. 

Pris'ma-toid'al  (priz'ma-toid'al),  a.  [Gr.  -irpCa-iJ.a., 
-c.TO!,  prism -|- -Old ;  cf.  F.  prismato'ide.']  Having  a 
prismlike  form.  t/re. 

Pris'moid  (pi-Tz'moid),  re.  [Cf.  F.  prismo'ide.']  A 
body  that  approaches  to  the  form  of  a  prism. 

Pris-moid'al  (-moid'al),  a.  Having  tlie  form  of  a 
prismoid;  as,  prismoidal  soMAs. 

Pris'my  (priz'my),  a.     Pertainingto  a  prism,     [if.] 

Prls'on  (priz"n ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  prehensio,  pren- 
sio,  a  seizing,  arresting,  fr.  prehendere,  prendere,  to  lay 
hold  of,  to  seize.  See  Prehensile,  and  cf.  Prize,  n., 
Misprision.]  1.  A  place  where  persons  are  confined,  or 
restrained  of  personal  liberty ;  hence,  a  place  or  state  of 
confinement,  restraint,  or  safe  custody. 

Bring  my  soul  out  oiprison,  that  I  may  praise  thy  name. 

Ps,  cxlii.  7. 
The  tyrant  iEolus,  .  .  . 
Witll  power  imperial,  curbs  the  struggling  winds, 
And  Bounding  tempests  in  dark  ^riso«.s  binds.        Dryden^. 

2.  Specifically,  a  building  for  the  safe  custody  or  con- 
finement of  criminals  and  others  committed  by  lawful 
authority. 

Prison  bars,  or  Prison  hase.  See  Base,  re.,  24.  —  Prison 
breach.  (Law)  See  Note  under  3d  Escape,  re.,  4. — Prison 
house,  a  prison.  Shak. —Triion  ship  (Naut.),  a  ship  fitted 
up  for  the  confinement  of  prisoners.  —  Prison  van,  a  car- 
riage in  which  prisoners  are  conveyed  to  and  from  prison. 

Pris'on,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prisoned  (-'nd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Prisoning.]  1.  To  imprison ;  to  shut  up  in,  or 
as  in,  a  prison  ;  to  confine ;  to  restrain  from  liberty. 

The  prisoned  eagle  dies  for  rage.     Sir  W.  Scott, 
His  true  respect  will  prison  false  desire.  Shak, 

2.  To  bind  (together) ;  to  enchain.     [06i.] 

Sir  William  Crispyn  with  the  duke  was  led 
"Together  prisoned.  Robert  of  Brunne. 

Pris'on-er  (-er),  re.  [F.  prisonnier.l  1.  One  who  is 
confined  in  a  prison.  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  A  person  under  arrest,  or  in  custody,  whetlier  in 

prison  or  not ;  a  person  held  in  involuntary  restraint ;  a 

captive  ;  as,  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  of  a  court.        Bouvier, 

Prisoner  of  Hope  thou  art,  — look  up  and  sing.        Keble. 

Prisoner's  base.    See  Base,  n.,  24. 

Pris'on-ment(-ment),re.  Imprisonment.  \_Obs.'\  Shak. 

Pris'tin-ate  (prTs'tin-St),  a.  Pristine  ;  primitive. 
\_Obs.'\     "  Pristinate  idolatry."  Holinshed. 

Pris'tine  (pris'tTn),  a.  [L.  pristinus  akin  to  prior: 
cf.  F.  pristin.  See  Prior,  a.]  Belonging  to  the  earliest 
period  or  state  ;  original ;  primitive  ;  primeval ;  as,  the 
pristine  state  of  innocence ;  the  pristine  manners  of  a 
people  ;  pristine  vigor. 

Pritch  (prich),  re.  [See  Prick.]  1.  A  sharp-pointed 
instrument;  also,  an  eelspear.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

2.  Pique;  offense.     [Ote.]  D.  Rogers. 

Pritch'el  (-el),  re.  A  tool  employed  by  blacksmiths 
for  punching  or  enlarging  tlie  nail  holes  in  a  horseshoe. 

Prlth'ee  (prith'e),  interj.    A  corruption  of  pray  thee; 

as,  I  prithee  ;  generally  used  without  /.  Shak. 

Wliat  was  that  scream  for,  I  prithee  ?    L' Estrange. 

Prithee,  tell  me.  Dimple-chin.      E.  C.  Stednmn. 

Prlt'tle-prat'tle  (prTt't'I-prSt't'l),  n.  [See  Prattle.] 
Empty  talk  ;  trifling  loquacity  ;  prattle  ;  —  used  in  con- 
tempt or  ridicule.  ICollog.]  Abp.  Bramhatl. 
Pri'va-cy  (pri'va-sy),  n.  ;  pi.  Privacies  (-sTz).  [See 
Private.]  1.  The  state  of  being  in  retirement  from  the 
company  or  observation  of  others  ;  seclusion. 

2.  A  place  of  seclusion  from  company  or  observation  j 
retreat ;  solitude  ;  retirement. 

Her  sacred  privacies  all  open  lie.  Roive. 

3.  Concealment  of  what  is  said  or  done.  Shak. 

4.  A  private  matter  ;  a  secret.  Fuller. 

5.  See  Privity,  2.     [Ofo.]  Arbuthnot. 
Pri-va'dO  (prt-va'do  ;  Sp.  pre-vii'do),  n.     [Sp.,  fr.  L. 

privatus.  See  Private.]  A  private  friend  ;  a  confiden- 
tial friend  ;  a  confidant.     [06s.]  Fuller. 

Prl'vate  (pri'viit ;  48),  a.  [L.  pHvattis  apart  from 
the  state,  peculiar  to  an  individual,  private,  properly  p. 
p.  of  privare  to  bereave,  deprive,  originally,  to  separate, 
fr.  privu.-!  single,  private,  perhaps  originally,  put  forward 
(hence,  alone,  single)  and  akin  to  prne  before.  See  Prior, 
a.,  and  cf.  Deprive,  Privy,  a.]  1.  Belonging  to,  or  con- 
cerning, an  individual  person,  company,  or  interest ;  pe- 
culiar to  one's  self  ;  unconnected  with  others ;  personal ; 
one's  own ;  not  public  ;  not  general ;  sop.aratc  ;  as,  a  man's 
private  opinion  ;  prirale  property  ;  a  private  purse  ;  pri- 
vate expenses  or  interests ;  a  private  secretary. 

2.  Sequestered  from  company  or  observation ;  appro- 
priated to  an  individual ;  secret ;  secluded  ;  lonely ;  sol- 
itary ;  .as,  a  private  room  or  apartment ;  private  prayer. 
Reason  .  . .  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell  when  nnturo  rests.  ifUtotu 


use,    unite,    ryde,    fiill,    tip,    Orn  ;    pity  ;    food,    fot>t  ;    out,    oil  ;      cliair  ;    go  ;    siiig,    ink  ;    tlien,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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PROBABLE 


3<  Not  invested  with,  or  engaged  in,  public  office  or 

amployment ;  as,  a  private  citizen  ;  private  life.      Shak. 

A  private  person  may  arrest  a  felon.       Blackstone. 

4.  Not  publicly  known ;  not  open  ;  secret ;  as,  a  pri- 
vate negotiation ;  a  private  understanding. 

5.  Having  secret  or  private  knowledge  ;  privy.  [Oft^.] 
Private  act  or  statute,  a  statute  exclusively  for  the  set- 
tlement of  private  and  personal  interests,  of  which  courts 
do  not  take  judicial  notice  ;  —  opposed  to  a  general  law, 
which  operates  on  the  whole  cormnunity.  —  Private  nai- 
Bance  or  wrong.  See  Nuisance.  —  Private  soldier.  See  Pri- 
vate, n.,  f>.  —Private  way,  a  right  of  private  passage  over 
another  man's  ground.  Kent. 

Prl'vate  (prl'vSt),  n.  1.  A  secret  message;  a  per- 
sonal unofficial  communication.     [06s.]  Shak. 

2.  Personal  interest ;  particular  business.     [OJs.] 

Nor  must  I  be  unmindful  of  my  private.    B.Jonson. 

3.  Privacy;  retirement.  \_Arc?iaic']  "Go  oft;  I  dis- 
card you:  let  me  enjoy  my  ^ W»a<e. "  Shak. 

4.  One  not  invested  with  a  public  office.     \_Archaic'] 

What  have  kings,  that  private.'y  have  not  too  ?       Shak. 

5.  (Mil.)  A  common  soldier  ;  a  soldier  below  the  grade 
of  a  noncommissioned  officer.  Maeaulay. 

6.  pi.  The  private  parts ;  the  genitals. 

In  private,  secretly  ;  not  openly  or  publicly. 

Prl'va-teer'  (pri'va-ter'),  n.  [From  Private.]  1.  An 
armed  privata  vessel  which  bears  the  commission  of  the 
sovereign  power  to  cruise  against  the  enemy.  See  Let- 
ters of  marque,  under  Marque. 

2.  The  commander  of  a  privateer. 

Kidd  soon  threw  off  the  character  of  a  privateer  and  became  a 
pirate.  Macaulaij. 

Prl'va-teer',  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pbivateeeed  (-terd')  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Privateering.]    To  cruise  in  a  privateer. 

Prl'va-teer'lng,  n.     Cruising  in  a  privateer. 

Pri'va-teers'man  (-terz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Petvatebrsmbn 
(-men).     An  officer  or  seaman  of  a  privateer. 

Pri'vate-ly  (pri'vSt-ly),  adv.  1.  In  a  private  man- 
ner ;  not  openly ;  without  the  presence  of  others. 

2.  In  a  manner  affecting  an  individual ;  personally ; 
not  officially  ;  as,  he  is  not  privately  benefited. 

Pri'vate-ness,  re.  1.  Seclusion  from  company  or  so- 
ciety ;  retirement ;  privacy ;  secrecy.  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  one  not  invested  with  public  office. 

Prl-va'tion  (prt-va'shun),  re.  [L.  privalio :  cf.  F.  pri- 
vation. See  Private.]  1.  The  act  of  depriving,  or 
taking  away ;  hence,  the  depriving  of  rank  or  office ; 
degradation  in  rank ;  deprivation.  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  deprived  or  destitute  of  some- 
thing, especially  of  something  required  or  desired  ;  desti- 
tution ;  need ;  as,  to  undergo  severe  privations. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  absent ;  absence  ;  negation. 
Evil  will  be  known  by  consequence,  as  being  only  a  priva- 
tion, or  absence,  of  good.  South. 

Privation  mere  of  light  and  absent  day.  Milton. 

Prlv'a-tive  (prlv'a-tlv),  a.      [L.  privaiivus:  cf.  F. 

privatif.  See  Private.]  1.  Causing  privation ;  depriving. 

2.  Consisting  in  the  absence  of  something ;  not  posi- 
tive ;  negative. 

Privative  blessings,  blessings  of  immunity,  safeguard,  liberty, 
«nd  integrity.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  {Ch-am.)  Implying  privation  or  negation;  giving  a 
negative  force  to  a  word ;  as,  alpha  privative  ;  privative 

?>articles ;  —  applied  to  such  prefixes  and  suffixes  as  a- 
Gr.  a),  un-,  non-,  -less. 
Priv'a-tive,  re.     1.  That  of  which  the  essence  is  the 
absence  of  something. 

Blackness  and  darkness  are  indeed  but  privaiives.     Bacon. 

2.  (Logic)  A  term  indicating  the  absence  of  any  qual- 
ity which  might  be  naturally  or  rationally  expected ;  — 
called  also  privative  term. 

3.  {Gram.)  A  privative  prefix  or  suffix.  See  PnrvA- 
TIVE,  a.,  3. 

Priv'a-tive-ly,  adv.  In  a  privative  manner ;  by  the 
absence  of  something ;  negatively.     [iJ.]        Hammond. 

Priv'a-tlve-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  privative. 

Prlv'et  (-5t),  re.  [Cf.  Scot,  privie,  Prov.  E.  prim-print, 
primwort.  Prob.  for  primet,  and  perh.  named  from  being 
cut  and  trimmed.  See  Prim,  a.,  and  cf.  Prime  to  prune. 
Prim,  n.,  Prie,  re.]  (Bot.)  An  ornamental  European 
shrub  (lAgustrum  vulga7-e),  much  used  in  hedges ;  — 
called  also  prim. 

Egyptian  privet.  See  Lawsonia.  —  Evergreen  privet,  a 
plant  of  the  genus  Rhamnus.     See    Alatern.  —  Mock 

? rivet,  any  one  of  several  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  genus 
'hillyrea.  They  are  from  the  Mediterranean  region,  and 
have  been  much  cultivated  for  hedges  and  for  fancifully 
Clipped  shrubberies. 

Prlv'l-lege  (prTv'i-lgj),  re.  [F.  privilege,  L.  privile- 
gium  an  ordinance  or  law  against  or  in  favor  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  privus  private  -f-  lex,  legis,  law.  See  Private, 
andLEOAL.]  1.  A  peculiar  benefit,  advantage,  or  favor ; 
a  right  or  immunity  not  enjoyed  by  others  or  by  all ; 
special  enjoyment  of  a  good,  or  exemption  from  an  evil 
or  burden  ;  a  prerogative  ;  advantage  ;  franchise. 

He  pleads  the  legal  privilege  of  a  Roman.      Kettlewell. 

The  privilege  birthright  was  a  double  portion.       Zocke. 

A  people  inheriting  ;)n'ii!7e<7es,  franchises,  and  liberties.  Burke. 

2.  (Stockbroker'' s  Cant)  See  Call,  Put,  Spread,  etc. 

Breach  of  privilege.  See  under  Breach.  —  Question  of 
privilege  (Parliamentary  Practice),  a  question  which  con- 
cerns the  security  of  a  member  of  a  legislative  body  in 
his  special  privileges  as  such.  —  Water  privilege,  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  machinery  driven  by  a  stream,  or  a 
place  affording  such  advantage.  [U.  S.]  —  Writ  of  privi- 
lege (Law),  a  writ  to  deliver  a  privileged  person  from 
custody  when  arrested  in  a  civil  suit.    Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  Prerogative ;  immunity;  franchise;  right; 
claim ;  liberty.  —  Privilege,  Prerogative.  Privilege, 
among  the  Romans,  was  something  conferred  upon  an 
mdividual  by  a  private  law ;  and  hence,  it  denotes  some 
peculiar  benefit  or  advantage,  some  right  or  inununity, 
not  enjoyed  by  the  world  at  large.  Prerogative,  among 
the  Romans,  was  the  right  of  voting  first ;  and,  hence. 


it  denotes  a  right  of  precedence,  or  of  doing  certain  acts, 
or  enjoying  certain  privileges,  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  a  member  of  Congress  not  to  be  called 
in  question  elsewhere  for  words  uttered  in  debate.  It  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  president  to  nominate  judges  and 
executive  officers.  It  ist\\&  privilege  of  a  Christian  child 
to  be  instructed  in  the  true  religion.  It  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  a  parent  to  govern  and  direct  his  children. 

Priv'i-Iege  (prtv'i-lej),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Privileged 
(-lejd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Priyileging.]  [Cf.  F.  privile- 
gier.J  1.  To  grant  some  particular  right  or  exemption 
to  ;  to  invest  with  a  peculiar  right  or  immunity ;  to  au- 
thorize ;  as,  to  privilege  representatives  from  arrest. 

To  privilege  dishonor  in  thy  name.  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  or  put  into  a  condition  of  privilege  or  ex- 
emption from  evil  or  danger  ;  to  exempt ;  to  deliver. 
He  took  this  place  for  sanctuary. 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands.  Shak. 

Priv'l-leged  (-lejd),  a.  Invested  with  a  privilege  ;  en- 
joying a  peculiar  right,  advantage,  or  immunity. 

Privileged  communication.  (Law)  (a)  A  communication 
which  can  not  be  disclosed  without  the  consent  of  the 

f)arty  making  it,  —  such  as  those  made  by  a  client  to  his 
egal  adviser,  or  by  persons  to  their  religious  or  med- 
ical advisers.  (6)  A  communication  which  does  not  ex- 
pose the  party  making  it  to  indictment  for  libel,  —  such 
as  those  made  by  persons  communicating  confidentially 
with  a  government,  persons  consulted  confidentially  as  to 
the  character  of  servants,  etc.  —  Privileged  debts  (Law). 
those  to  which  a  preference  in  payment  is  given  out  of 
the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  or  out  of  the  estate  of 
an  insolvent.  Wharton.  Burrill.  —  Privileged  wltnesBes 
(Law),  witnesses  who  are  not  obliged  to  testify  as  to 
certain  things,  as  lawyers  in  relation  to  their  dealings 
with  their  clients,  and  officers  of  state  as  to  state  se- 
crets; also,  by  statute,  clergymen  and  physicans  are 
placed  in  the  same  category,  so  far  as  concerns  informa- 
tion received  by  them  professionally. 

Priv'1-ly,  adv.  In  a  privy  manner ;  privately  ;  se- 
cretly. Chaucer.  2  Pet.  ii.  1. 
Prlv'1-ty  (-tj^),  n.  ;  pi.  PRrvrriES  (-tiz).  [From  Privy, 
a.  :  cf.  P.  privaute  extreme  familiarity.]  1.  Privacy  ; 
secrecy ;  confidence.  Chaucer. 
I  will  unto  you,  in  privity,  discover  ,  .  .  my  purpose.  Spenser. 

2.  Private  knowledge ;  joint  knowledge  with  another 
of  a  private  concern ;  cognizance  implying  consent  or 
concurrence. 

All  the  doors  were  laid  open  for  his  departure,  not  without 
the  privity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Swift. 

3.  A  private  matter  or  business ;  a  secret.      Chaucer. 

4.  pi.  The  genitals ;  the  privates. 

5.  (Law)  A  connection,  or  bond  of  union,  between 
parties,  as  to  some  particular  transaction ;  mutual  or 
successive  relationship  to  the  same  rights  of  property. 

Prlv'y  (-y),  a.  [P.  prive,  fr.  L.  privatus.  See  Pri- 
vate.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  some  person  exclusively  ; 
assigned  to  private  uses ;  not  public ;  private ;  as,  the 
pi-ivy  puiae.     "Priwe  knights  and  squires."     Chaucer. 

2.  Secret;  clandestine.     "  A privee  thiei,"     Chaucer. 

3.  Appropriated  to  retirement ;  private ;  not  open  to 
the  public.     "  Privy  chambers."  Ezek.  xxi.  14. 

4.  Admitted  to  knowledge  of  a  secret  transaction  ;  se- 
cretly cognizant ;  privately  knowing. 

His  wife  also  being  privy  to  it.  Acts  v.  2. 

Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot.  Shak. 

Privy  chamber,  a  private  apartment  in  a  royal  residence. 

[Bng.]  —  Privy  council  (Eng.  Law),  the  principal  council 

of  the   sovereign,  composed    of  the   cabinet  ministers 

and  other  persons  chosen  by  the  king  or  queen.  Burrill. 

—  Privy  councilor,  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  —  Privy 
purse,  moneys  set  apart  for  the  personal  use  of  the  mon- 
arch ;  also,  the  title  of  the  person  having  charge  of  these 
moneys.  [Eng.]  Macaulay.  —  Privy  seal  or  signet,  the 
seal  which  the  king  uses  in  grants,  etc.,  which  are  to 
pass  the  great  seal,  or  which  lie  uses  in  matters  of  sub- 
ordinate consequence  which  do  not  require  the  great 
seal ;  also,  elliptically,  the  principal  secretary  of  state, 
or  person  intrusted  with  the  privy  seal.  [Eng.}  —  Privy 
verdict,  a  verdict  givSni«»ivily  to  the  judge  out  of  court ; 

—  now  disused.    Burrill. 

Prlv'y,  re.  /  pi.  Privies  (-Tz).  1.  (Law)  A  partaker ; 
a  person  having  an  interest  in  any  action  or  thing ;  one 
who  has  an  interest  in  an  estate  created  by  another ;  a 
person  having  an  interest  derived  from  a  contract  or 
conveyance  to  which  he  is  not  himself  a  party.  The 
term,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  distinguished  from  party. 

Burrill.     Wharton. 

2.  A  necessary  house  or  place  ;  a  backhouse. 

Prlz'a-ljle  (priz'a-b'l),  a.    Valuable.  BT.  Taylor. 

Prize  (priz),  re.  [F.  prise  a  seizing,  hold,  grasp,  fr. 
pris,  p.  p.  of  prendre  to  take,  L.  prendere,  prehendere  ; 
in  some  senses,  as  2  (6),  either  from,  or  influenced  by, 
F.  prix  price.  See  Prison,  Prehensile,  and  cf.  Pry,  and 
also  Price.]  1.  That  which  is  taken  from  another; 
something  captured ;  a  thing  seized  by  force,  stratagem, 
or  superior  power. 

I  will  depart  my  pris,  or  my  prey,  by  deliberation.     Chavcer. 
His  own  prize. 
Whom  formerly  he  had  in  battle  won.  Spenser. 

2.  Hence,  specifically :  (a)  (Law)  Anything  captured 
by  a  belligerent  using  the  rights  of  war ;  esp.,  property 
captured  at  sea  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of  war,  as  a  vessel. 
Kent.  Brande  &  C.  (h)  An  honor  or  reward  striven  for 
in  a  competitive  contest ;  anything  offered  to  be  com- 
peted for,  or  as  an  inducement  to,  or  reward  of,  effort. 

I  '11  never  wrestle  iot  prize  more.  Shak. 

I  fought  and  conquered,  yet  have  lost  the  prize.    Dryden. 
(c)  That  which  may  be  won  by  chance,  as  in  a  lottery. 

3.  Anything  worth  striving  for ;  a  valuable  possession 
held  or  in  prospect. 

I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Phil.  iii.  14. 

4.  A  contest  for  a  reward ;  competition.  \Obs.'\  Shak. 

5.  A  lever  :  a  pry  ;  also,  the  hold  of  a  lever.  [Writ- 
ten also  prise.l 

Prize  court,  a  court  having  jurisdiction  of  aU  captures 
made  in  war  on  the  high  seas.    Bouvier.  —  Prize   fight. 


an  exhibition  contest,  esp.  one  of  pugilists,  for  a  stake 
or  wager.  —  Prize  fighter,  one  who  fights  publicly  for  a 
reward  ;  —  applied  esp.  to  a  professional  boxer  or  pugil- 
ist. Pope.  —  Prize  fighting,  fighting,  especially  boxing, 
in  public  for  a  reward  or  wager.  —  Prize  master,  an  of- 
ficer put  in  charge  or  command  of  a  captured  vessel. 
—  Prize  medal,  a  medal  given  as  a  prize.  —  Prize  money,  a 
dividend  from  the  proceeds  of  a  captured  vessel,  etc., 
paid  to  the  captors.  —  Prize  ring,  the  ring  or  inclosure 
for  a  prize  fight ;  the  system  and  practice  of  prize  fight' 
mg.  —  To  make  prize  of,  to  capture.    Hawthorne. 

Prize  (prIz),  V.  t.  To  move  with  a  lever  ;  to  force  up 
or  open;  to  pry.     [Written  also  pWie.] 

Prize,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Prized  (prizd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Prizing.]  [F.  priser,  OF.  prisier,  preisier,  fr.  L. 
pretiare,  f r.  pretium  worth,  value,  price.  See  Price,  and 
cf.  Praise.]  [Formerly  written  also  prise.']  1.  To  set 
or  estimate  the  value  of ;  to  appraise ;  to  price ;  to  rate. 
A  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at.  Zech.  xi.  13. 
I  prize  it  [life]  not  a  straw,  but  for  mine  honor.      Shak. 

2.  To  value  highly ;  to  estimate  to  be  of  great  worth  ; 

to  esteem.     "[I]  do  love, ^nze,  honor  you."  Shak. 

I  prized  your  person,  but  your  crown  disdain.    Dryden. 

Prize,  re.  [F.  prix  price.  See  3d  Prize.]  Estima- 
tion ;  valuation.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Frlze'man  (-mSn),  n.;  pi.  Prizemen  (-mSn).  The 
winner  of  a  prize. 

Prlz'er  (-er),  n.  [See  3d  Prize.]  One  who  estimates 
or  sets  the  value  of  a  thing ;  an  appraiser.  Shak. 

Priz'er,  n.     [See  let  Prize.]     One  who  contends  for  a 

prize ;  a  prize  fighter ;  a  challenger.     [06i.]  Shak. 

Appeareth  no  man  yet  to  answer  the  prizer.    B.  Jonson. 

Prlz'lng,  n.  [See  2d  Prize.]  The  application  of  a 
lever  to  move  any  weighty  body,  as  a  cask,  anchor,  can- 
non, car,  etc.     See  Prize,  n.,  5. 

Pro-  (pro-).  [L.  pro,  or  Gr.  Trpo.  See  Pro.]  A  prefix 
signifying  before,  in  front,  forth,  for,  in  behalf  of,  in  place 
of,  according  to  ;  as,  propose,  to  place  before  ;  proceed, 
to  go  before  or  forward ;  project,  to  throw  forward ; 
prologue,  part  spoken  before  (the  main  piece) ;  propel, 
prognathous ;  provide,  to  look  out  for ;  pronoun,  a  word 
instead  of  a  noun ;  proconsul,  a  person  acting  in  place 
of  a  consul ;  proportion,  arrangement  according  to  parts. 

II  Pro,  prep.  [L. ;  akin  to  prae  before,  Gr.  Trpo,  and 
E. /or.  See  For,  prep.,  and  cf.  Prior,  a.]  A  Latin 
preposition  signifying /or,  before,  forth. 

Pro  confesso  [L.]  (Law),  taken  as  confessed.  The  action ' 
of  a  court  of  equity  on  that  portion  of  the  pleading  in  a'; 
particular  case  which  the  pleading  on  the  other  side  does 
not  deny.  —  Pro  rata.  [L.  See  Prorate.]  In  proportion ; 
proportion.  —  Pro  re  nata  [L.]  (Law),  for  the  existing  oc- 
casion ;  as  matters  are. 

Pro,  adv.  For,  on,  or  in  behalf  of,  the  affirmative 
side ;  —  in  contrast  with  con. 

Pro  and  con,  for  and  against,  on  the  affirmative  and  on 
the  negative  side ;  as,  they  debated  the  question  pro  and 
con  ;  —  formerly  used  also  as  a  verb.  —  Pros  and  cons,  the 
arguments  or  reasons  on  either  side. 

Pro'a  (pro'a),  n.  [Malay  praU,  prahU.']  (Naitt.)  A 
sailing  canoe  of  the  Ladrone  Islands  and  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, having  its  lee  side  fiat  and  its  weather  side  like 
that  of  an  ordinary  boat.  The  ends  are  alike.  The  ca- 
noe is  long  and  narrow,  and  is  kept  from  overturning  by 
a  cigar-shaped  log  attached  to  a  frame  extending  several 
feet  to  windward.  It  has  been  called  the  flying  proa, 
and  is  the  swiftest  sailing  craft  known. 

Proach  (proch),  v.  i.    See  Approach.    [06j.] 

Pro-at'las  (pr6-5t'las),  n.  [Pref.  pro-  -f  atlas.'] 
(Anat.)  A  vertebral  rudiment  in  front  of  the  atlas  in 
some  reptiles. 

Prob'a-Jjil'1-O-rlsm  (prBVa-btlT-S-rlz'm),  n.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  probabiliorists. 

Prob'a-bil'i-0-rlst  (-rist),  n.  [Prom  'L.  probabilior, 
compar.  of  probabilis  probable.]  (Casuistry)  One  who 
holds,  in  opposition  to  the  probabilists,  that  a  man  is 
bound  to  do  that  which  is  most  probably  right. 

Prob'a-bil-lsill  (prob'a^bll-Iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  P.  proba- 
bilisme.]     The  doctrine  of  the  probabilists. 

Prob'a-bil-ist,  re.  [Cf.  F.  probabiliste.]  1.  One  who 
maintains  that  certainty  is  impossible,  and  that  proba- 
bility alone  is  to  govern  our  faith  and  actions. 

2.  (Casuisti-y)  One  who  maintains  that  a  man  may  do 
that  which  has  a  probability  of  being  right,  or  which  is 
inculcated  by  teachers  of  authority,  although  other  opin- 
ions may  seem  to  him  still  more  probable. 

Prob'a-bil'i-ty  (-bTl'I-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Probabilities 
(-tiz).  [L.  probabilitas :  cf.  P.  probabilite.]  1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  probable  ;  appearance  of  reality 
or  truth ;  reasonable  ground  of  presumption ;  likelihood. 

Probability  is  the  appearance  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of  proofs  whose  connection  is 
not  constant,  but  appears  for  the  most  part  to  be  so.  Zocke. 

2.  That  which  is  or  appears  probable  ;  anything  that 
has  the  appearance  of  reality  or  truth. 

The  whole  life  of  man  is  a  perpetual  comparison  of  evidence 
and  balancing  of  probabilities.  Buck-minster, 

We  do  not  call  for  evidence  till  antecedent  probabilities  fail. 

J.  H.  Newman. 

3.  (Math.)  Likelihood  of  the  occurrence  of  any  event 
in  the  doctrine  of  chances,  or  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
favorable  chances  to  the  whole  number  of  chances,  favor- 
able and  unfavorable.    See  1st  Chance,  n.,  5. 

Syn.  —  Likeliness ;  credibleness  ;  likelihood ;  chance. 

Prob'a-We  (prob'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  probabilis,  fr.  probare 
to  try,  approve,  prove  :  cf.  F.  probable.  See  Prove,  and 
cf.  Provable.]     1.  Capable  of  being  proved.     \_Obs.'] 

2.  Having  more  evidence  for  than  against ;  supported 
by  evidence  which  inclines  the  mind  to  believe,  but  leaves 
some  room  for  doubt ;  likely. 

That  is  accounted  probable  which  has  better  arguments  pro- 
ducible for  it  than  can  be  brought  against  it.  South. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  principles  of  religion  are  merely  proba^ 
ble  ;  I  have  before  asserted  them  to  be  morally  certain. 

Bp.  WUkint- 
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3.  Rendering  probable ;  supporting,  or  giving  ground 
for,  belief,  but  not  demoustratiug ;  as,  probable  evidence  ; 
probable  presumption.  Blackslone. 

Probable  cause  {Law),  a  reasonable  ground  of  presump- 
tion that  a  charge  is,  or  may  be,  well  founded.  —  Probable 
error  (of  an  observation,  or  of  the  mean  of  a  number), 
that  within  wliich,  taken  positively  and  negatively,  there 
is  an  even  chance  that  the  real  error  shall  lie.  Thus,  if 
^"  is  the  probable  error  in  a  given  case,  the  chances 
that  the  real  error  is  greater  than  S "  are  equal  to  the 
chances  that  it  is  less.  The  probable  error  is  computed 
from  the  observations  made,  and  is  used  to  express  their 
degree  of  accuracy.  —  The  probable,  that  which  is  within 
the  bounds  of  probability  ;  that'  wliich  is  not  unnatural 
or  preternatural ;  —  opposed  to  the  marvelous. 

Prob'a-bly  (pri5b'a-bly),  adv.  In  a  probable  manner; 
in  likelihood. 

Distinguish  between  what  may  possibly  and  what  will  prdb- 
ably  be  done.  L'EstrauQe. 

Pro1)a-oy  (pro'ba-sy),  n,  [See  Probate.]  Proof; 
trial.     [Oft*.]  Chaucer. 

Fro'bal  (-bal),  a.   Approved  ;  probable.    \_Obs.']   Shak. 

Pro-bal'I-ty  (pro-bal'T-ty),  n.  Probability.  [Ofc.] 
"  With  as  great  probality. ' '  Holland. 

Pro'bang  (pro'bSng),  n.  [See  Probe.]  A  slender  elas- 
tic rod,  as  of  whalebone,  with  a  sponge  on  tlie  end,  for 
removing  obstructions  from  the  esophagus,  etc. 

Pro'bate  (pro'bSt),  n.  [From  L.  probatus,  p.  p.  ot pro- 
hare  to  ■proye.    See  Prove.]    1.  Proof.    [Ote]    Skelton. 

2.  {Law)  (a)  Official  proof;  especially,  the  proof  be- 
fore a  competent  officer  or  tribunal  that  an  instrument 
offered,  purporting  to  be  the  last  will  and  testament  of  a 
person  deceased,  is  indeed  his  lawful  act ;  the  copy  of 
a  will  proved,  under  the  seal  of  the  Court  of  Probate, 
delivered  to  the  executors  with  a  certificate  of  its  haviug 
been  proved.  Bouvier.  Burrill.  (ft)  The  right  or  juris- 
diction of  proving  wills. 

Pro'bate,  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  probate,  or  court 
of  probate  ;  as,  a,  probate  record. 

Probate  Court,  or  Court  of  Probate,  a  court  for  the  probate 
of  wills.  —  Probate  duty,  a  government  tax  on  property 
passing  by  will.    [Eng.] 

ProTjatO  (-bat),  V.  t.  To  obtain  the  official  approval 
of,  as  of  an  instrument  purporting  to  be  the  last  will  and 
testament ;  as,  the  executor  has  probated  the  will. 

Pro-ba'tioa  (pro-ba'shun),  n.  [L.  probatio,  fr.  pro- 
bare  to  try,  examine,  prove  :  cf.  F.  probation.  See 
Prove.]  1.  The  act  of  proving ;  also,  that  which  proves 
anything ;  proof.     [06s.] 

When  by  miracle  God  dispensed  great  gifts  to  the  laity,  .  .  . 
he  gave  probation  that  he  intended  that  all  should  prophesy 
and  preach.  .         Jer.  Taylor, 

2.  Any  proceeding  designed  to  ascertain  truth,  to  de- 
termine character,  qualification,  etc. ;  examination ;  trial ; 
as,  to  engage  a  person  on  probation.  Hence,  specifically : 
(a)  The  novitiate  which  a  person  must  pass  in  a  convent, 
to  prove  his  or  her  virtue  and  ability  to  bear  the  severi- 
ties of  the  rule,  (ft)  The  trial  of  a  ministerial  candi- 
date's qualifications  prior  to  his  ordination,  or  to  his 
settlement  as  a  pastor,  (c)  Moral  trial ;  the  state  of  man 
in  the  present  life,  in  which  he  has  the  opportunity  of 
proving  his  character,  and  becoming  qualified  for  a  hap- 
pier state. 

No  [view  of  human  life^  seems  so  reasonable  as  that  which 
regards  it  as  a  state  of  probation.  Faley. 

Pro-ba'tion-al  (-al),  a.     Probationary. 

Pro-ba'tion-a-ry  (-a-rj^),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pro- 
bation ;  serving  for  trial. 

To  consider  this  life  ...  as  a  probationary  state.    Paley. 

Pro-ba'Uon-er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  is  imdergoing 
probation ;  one  who  is  on  trial ;  a  novice. 
While  yet  a  young  probationer^ 
And  candidate  of  heaven.  Dryden. 

2.  A  student  in  divinity,  who,  having  received  certifi- 
cates of  good  morals  and  qualifications  from  his  univer- 
sity, is  admitted  to  several  trials  by  a  presbytery,  and, 
on  acquitting  himself  well,  is  licensed  to  preach.    \_Scot.'] 

Pro-ba'tion-er-Slllp,  n.  The  state  of  being  a  proba- 
tioner; novitiate.  Locke. 

Pro-ba'tlon-Shlp,  n.    A  state  of  probation. 

Pro'ba-tlve  (pro'ba-ttv),  a.  [L.  probativus :  cf.  F. 
probatif.']  Serving  for  trial  or  proof ;  probationary ;  as, 
probative  judgments ;  probative  evidence.  South. 

Pro-ba'tor  (pr6-ba'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  An  examiner; 
an  approver.  Maydman. 

2.  (0.  Bng.  Law)  One  who,  when  indicted  for  crime, 
confessed  it,  and  accused  others,  his  accomplices,  in 
order  to  obtain  pardon  ;  a  state's  evidence. 

Pro'ba-tO-ry  (pro'ba-to-ri^),  a.     [Cf.  F.  probatoire.'] 

1.  Serving  for  trial;  probationary.      ylft^.  Bramhall. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  serving  for,  proof.       Jer.  Taylor. 
Probatory  term  (Law).,  a  time  for  taking  testimony. 
Probe  (prob),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Probed  (probd)  ; 

p.pr.  &vb.  n.  Probing.]  [Li.  probare  to  try,  examine. 
See  Prove.]  1.  To  examine,  as  a  wound,  an  ulcer,  or 
some  cavity  of  the  body,  with  a  probe. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  search  to  the  bottom ;  to  scrutinize  or 
examine  thoroughly.  Dryden. 

The  growing  disposition  to  probe  the  legality  of  all  acts  of  the 
crown.  Hallam. 

Probe,  re.  (Surg. )  An  instrument  for  examining  the 
depth  or  other  circumstances  of  a  wound,  ulcer,  or  cav- 
ity, or  the  direction  of  a  sinus,  or  for  exploring  for  bul- 
lets, for  stones  in  the  bladder,  etc.  Parr. 

Probe,  or  Probe-pomted,  acisaors  (Surg.),  scissors  used 
to  open  wounds,  tlie  blade  of  which,  to  be  thrust  into 
the  orifice,  has  a  button  at  the  end.  Wiseman. 

Pro'bea'gle  (pro'be'g'l),  n.    (Zodl.)  See  Porbeagle. 

Probe'-polnt'ed  (prob'point'Sd),  a.  (Surg.)  Having 
a  blunt  or  button-shaped  extremity ;  —  said  of  cutting 
instruments. 

Prob'1-ty  (pr5b'T-ty),  n.  [F.  probite,  fr.  L.  probitas, 
fr.  probus  good,  proper,  honest.  Cf.  Prove.]  Tried  vir- 
tue or  integrity ;  approved  moral  excellence ;  honesty ; 
rectitude  ;  uprightness.     "  Probity  oi  mind."         Pope. 


Syn.  —  Probity,  Integrity.  Probity  denotes  unim- 
peachable honesty  and  virtue,  shown  especially  by  the 
performance  of  those  obligations,  called  imperfect,  which 
the  laws  of  the  state  do  not  reach,  and  can  not  enforce. 
Integrity  denotes  a  whole-hea,Tted  honesty,  and  especially 
that  which  excludes  all  injustice  that  might  favor  one's 
self.  It  has  a  peculiar  reference  to  uprightness  in  mu- 
tual dealings,  transfer  of  property,  and  the  execution  of 
trusts  for  others. 

Prob'lem  (prSb'lSm),  n.  [F.  probleme,  L.  problema, 
fr.  Gr.  Trp6(iXr]ij.a  anything  thrown  forward,  a  question 
proposed  for  solution,  fr.  Trpo^aAAeif  to  throw  or  lay  be- 
fore ;  n-po  before,  forward  -f-  /SaAAeti/  to  throw.  Cf.  Par- 
able.] 1.  A  question  proposed  for  solution ;  a  matter 
stated  for  examination  or  proof ;  hence,  a  matter  diffi- 
cult of  solution  or  settlement ;  a  doubtful  case  ;  a  ques- 
tion involving  doubt.  Bacon. 

2.  (3Iath.)  Anything  which  is  required  to  be  done ;  as, 
in  geometry,  to  bisect  a  line,  to  draw  a  perpendicular ; 
or,  in  algebra,  to  find  an  unknown  quantity. 

J^""  Problem  differs  from  theorem  in  this,  that  a  prob- 
lem is  something  to  be  done,  as  to  bisect  a  triangle,  to 
describe  a  circle,  etc.  ;  a  theorem  is  something  to  be 
proved,  as  that  all  the  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  angles. 

Plane  problem  ( Geom.),  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  by 
the  use  of  the  rule  and  compass.  —  Solid  problem  ( Geom.), 
a  problem  requiring  in  its  geometric  solution  the  use  of 
a  conic  section  or  higher  curve. 

Prob'lem-at'ic  (-at'Tk),       l  a.       [L.     problematicus, 

Prob'lem-at'iO-al  (-t-kol),  (  Gr.  irpo^Arj^aaTOcos  :  cf. 
F.  problematique.^  Having  the  nature  of  a  problem ; 
not  shown  in  fact ;  questionable ;  uncertain ;  unsettled  ; 

doubtful.  —  Prob'lem-at'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Diligent  inquiries  into  remote  and  problematical  guilt  leave 
agate  wide  open  to  .  .  .  informers.  Swift. 

Prob'Iem-a-tlst  (prSb'lSm-a-tist),  n.  One  who  pro- 
poses problems.     [iJ.]  Evelyn. 

Prob'lem-a-tize  (-tlz),  v.  t.  To  propose  problems. 
[R.~\     "Hear  him proftZemafee."  B.  Jonson. 

Pro-bos'cl-date  (pr6-bos'si-dat),  a.  [See  Proboscis.] 
(Zodl.)  Having  a  proboscis  ;  proboscidial. 

II  Pro'bOS-Cld'e-a  (pro'bos-sid'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Proboscis.]  (Zodl.)  An  order  of  large  mammals  in- 
cluding the  elephants  and  mastodons. 

Pro'bOS-cld'e-an  (-an),  a.     (Zodl.)  Proboscidian. 

Pro'bOS-cld'I-al  (-i-al),  a.     (Zodl.)  Proboscidate. 

Pro'bOS-cid'i-an  (-an),  a.  (Zodl.)  Pertaining  to  the 
Proboscidea.  —  n.     One  of  the  Proboscidea. 

II  Pro-bos'cl-dll'e-ra  (pro-bos'st-dTf'e-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Proboscis,  and  -perous.]  1.  (Zodl.)  An  extensive 
division  of  pectinibranchiate  gastropods,  including  those 
that  have  a  long  retractile  proboscis,  with  the  mouth  at 
the  end,  as  the  cones,  whelks,  tritons,  and  cowries.  See 
niust.  of  Gastropoda,  and  of  Winkle. 

2.  (Zodl.)  A  subdivision  of  the  taenioglossate  gastro- 
pods, including  the  fig-shells  (Pyrula),  the  helmet  shells 
(Cassis),  the  tritons,  and  allied  genera. 

Pro'bOS-cid'i-form  (pro'bos-sid'i-form),  a.  Having  the 
form  or  uses  of  a  proboscis  ;  as,  a  proboscidiform  mouth. 

Pro-bos'cis  (pr6-bos'sis),  n. ;  pi.  Probosoides  (-sT- 
dez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Trpo^ocr/cis ;  irpo  before  -f-  /SdcrKeii'  to 
feed,  graze.]  1.  (Zodl.)  A  hollow  organ  or  tube  at- 
tached to  the  head,  or  connected  with  the  mouth,  of 
various  animals,  and  generally  used  in  taking  food  or 
drink  ;  a  snout ;  a  trunk. 

d^p"  The  proboscis  of  an  elephant  is  a  flexible  muscu- 
lar elongation  of  the  nose.  The  proboscis  of  insects  is 
usually  a  chitinous  tube  formed  by  the  modified  maxil- 
lae, or  by  the  labium.  See  Musts,  of  Hemiptera  and 
Lepidopteba. 

2.  (Zodl.)  By  extension,  applied  to  various  tubelike 
moutli  organs  of  the  lower  animals  that 
can  be  everted  or  protruded. 

(!lp*°°  The  proboscis  of  annelids  S,nd  of 
mollusks  is  usually  a  portion  of  the  phar- 
ynx that  can  be  everted  or  protruded. 
That  of  nemerteans  is  a  special  long  in- 
ternal organ,  not  connected  with  the 
mouth,  and  not  used  in  feeding,  but 
capable  of  being  protruded  from  a  pore 
in  the  head.    See  Must,  in  Appendix. 

3.  The  nose.     [Jocose'] 
ProbOBcls  monkey.  (Zodl.)  See  Kahatt. 
Pro-oa'cious  (pro-ka'shiis),  a.     [L. 

procax,  -acis,  fr.  procare  to  ask,  de- 
mand.]     Pert ;    petulant ;     forward  ;    p  Proboscis  of  an 
saucy.     [iJ.]  Barrow.     Annelid  (Anaitis). 

Pro-cac'i-ty  (-k3s'i-ty),  re.  [L.  pro- 
cacitas.']  JForwardness ;  pertness;  petulance.  [P.]  Burton. 

II  Pro-cam'bl-um  (pr6-kam'bT-tim),  re.  [NL.  See 
Pro-,  and  Cambium.]  (Bot.)  The  young  tissue  of  a  fibro- 
vascular  bundle  before  its  component  cells  have  begun 
to  be  differentiated.  Sachs. 

Pro'uat-arc'tio  (pro'kat-ark'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  vpoKarap- 
KTLKOs  beginning  beforehand,  fr.  7rpoKaTap;^eti'  to  begin 
first ;  np6  before  -j-  Karapxeiv  to  begin  ;  Kctrd  intens.  -|- 
ap^ew  to  begin  :  of.  F.  procatarctique.']  (Med.)  Begin- 
ning; predisposing;  exciting;  initial.     [06«.] 

^W"  The  words  procatarclic  causes  have  been  used 
witli  different  significations.  Thus  they  have  been  em- 
ployed synonymously  with  prime  causes,  exciting  causes, 
a,na  predisposing  or  remote  causes. 

The  physician  inquires  into  the procatarctic  causes.   Harvetj. 

II  PrO'Cat-arx'lS  (-arks'Is),  n.  [NL.,  fi-.  Gr.  irpoKa- 
rap^L^  first  beginning.]  (Med.)  The  kindling  of  a  dis- 
ease into  action  ;  also,  the  proc.atarctic  cause.       Quincy. 

II  Pro'Ce-den'dO  (pro'se-den'do),  re.  [Abl.  of  the  ge- 
rundive of  L.  procedere.  See  Proceed.]  (Law)  (a)  A 
writ  by  which  a  cause  which  has  been  removed  on  in- 
sufficient grounds  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  court 
by  certiorari,  or  otherwise,  is  sent  down  again  to  the 
same  court,  to  be  proceeded  in  tliere.  (ft)  In  English  prac- 
tice, a  writ  issuing  out  of  chancery  in  cases  where  the 


judges  of  subordinate  courts  delay  giving  judgment, 
commanding  them  to  proceed  to  judgment,  (c)  A  writ 
by  which  the  commission  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  ia 
revived,  after  having  been  suspended.  Tomlins.  Burrill. 
Pro-ce'dure  (pro-se'diSr ;  135),  n.  [F.  procedure. 
See  Proceed.]  1.  The  act  or  manner  of  proceeding  or 
moving  forward ;  progress ;  process  ;  operation  ;  con- 
duct.    "The  true  jorocedwre  of  conscience."  South. 

2.  A  step  taken  ;  an  act  performed ;  a  proceeding ; 
the  steps  taken  in  an  action  or  other  legal  proceeding. 
"  Giacious procedures."  I.  Taylor. 

3.  That  which  results ;  issue ;  product.  [Obs.']  Bacon. 
Pro-ceed'  (pro-sed'),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Proceeded  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Proceeding.]  [F.  proceder,  fr.  L.  pro- 
cedere, processiim,  to  go  before,  to  proceed ;  pi'o  for- 
ward 4-  cedere  to  move.  See  Cede.]  1.  To  move,  pass, 
or  go  forward  or  onward  ;  to  advance ;  to  continue  or 
renew  motion  begun ;  as,  to  proceed  on  a  journey. 

If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence.  Shah 

2.  To  pass  from  one  point,  topic,  or  stage,  to  another; 
as,  to  proceed  with  a  story  or  argument. 

3.  To  issue  or  come  forth  as  from  a  source  or  origin ; 
to  come  from ;  as,  light  proceeds  from  the  sun. 

Iproceeded  forth  and  came  from  God.    John  viii.  42. 
It  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love.  Shak. 

4.  To  go  on  in  an  orderly  or  regulated  manner ;  to  be- 
gin and  carry  on  a  series  of  acts  or  measures ;  to  act  by 
method  ;  to  prosecute  a  design. 

He  that  proceeds  upon  other  principles  in  his  inquiry.    Locke. 

5.  To  be  transacted ;  to  take  place  ;  to  occur.    [06*.] 

He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 

What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day.         Shak, 

6.  To  have  application  or  effect ;  to  operate. 

This  rule  only  proceeds  and  takes  place  when  a  person  can 
not  of  common  law  condemn  another  by  his  sentence.     Ayliffe, 

7.  (Law)  To  begin  and  carry  on  a  legal  process. 
Syn.  —To  advance ;  go  on ;  continue  ;  progress ;  issue ; 

arise ;  emanate. 

Pro'ceed  (pro'sed),  n.   See  Proceeds.  [Obs.']  Howell. 

Pro-ceed'er  (pr6-sed'er),  re.  One  who  proceeds. 

Pro-ceed'lng,  re.  1.  Tlie  act  of  one  who  proceeds, 
or  who  prosecutes  a  design  or  transaction ;  progress  or 
movement  from  one  thing  to  another  ;  a  measure  or  step 
taken  in  a  course  of  business ;  a  transaction  ;  as,  an  ille- 
gal proceeding  ;  a  cautious  or  a  violent  proceeding. 

The  proceedings  of  the  high  commission.    Macaulay. 

2.  pi.  (Law)  The  course  of  procedure  in  the  prose- 
cution of  an  action  at  law.  Blackslone. 

Proceedings  of  a  society,  the  published  record  of  its  ac- 
tion, or  of  things  done  at  its  meetings. 

Syn.  —  Procedure  ;  measure  ;  step.   See  Transaction. 

Pro'ceeds  (pro'sedz  ;  277),  re.  pi.  That  which  comes 
forth  or  results  ;  effect ;  yield ;  issue ;  product ;  sum 
accruing  from  a  sale,  etc.  _ 

Proc'e-leus-mat'ic  (prSs'e-lus-mat'ik),  a.    [L. 

celeusmaticus,  Gr.  Trpo/ceXeuo-jnaTtKos,  fr.  7rpoK€\eii6tj»  to 
rouse  to  action  beforehand  ;  Trpd  -\-  KeXeveiv  to  incite : 
cf.  F.  proceleusmatigue.]  1.  Inciting  ;  animating ;  en- 
couraging.    [iJ.]  Johnson, 

2.  (Pros.)  Consisting  of  four  short  syllables ;  com- 
posed of  feet  of  four  short  syllables  each. 

Proc'e-leus-mat'lo,  n.  (Pros.)  A  foot  consisting  of 
four  short  syllables. 

Pro'oel-la'rl-an  (pro'sel-la'rT-an),  n.  [L.  procella 
a  storm.]  (Zodl.)  One  of  a  family  of  oceanic  birds 
(Procellaridie)  including  the  petrels,  fulmars,  and  shear- 
waters. They  are  often  seen  in  great  abundance  in 
stormy  weather. 

Pro-cel'lOUS  (pro-s51'liis),  a.  [L.  procellosus,  f  r.  pro- 
cella a  storm.]     Stormy.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Pro'oe-phal'lc  (pro'se-fal'Ik),  a.  [Pref.  pro-  +  ee- 
phalie.]  (Zodl.)  Pertaining  to,  or  forming,  the  front 
of  the  head. 

Procephalic  lobe  (Zo'dl.),  that  part  of  the  head  of  an  in- 
vertebrate animal  which  is  in  front  of  the  mouth. 

Pro-cep'tion  (pro-sSp'shun),  re.  [Pref.  pro-  -j-  L.  ca- 
pere  to  take.]     Preoccupation.    [Obs.]    Eikon  Basilike. 

Pro-cere'  (-ser'),  a.  [L.  procerus  tall.]  Of  high 
stature;  tall.     [06*.]  Evelyn. 

Pro-cer'e-brum  (pro-sSr'e-brum),  n.  [Pref.  pro-  -\- 
cerebrum.]     (Anat.)  The  prosencephalon. 

II  Proc'e-res  (pros'e-rez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  procer  a 
chief.]  (Zodl.)  An  order  of  large  birds  ;  theRatitoe;  — 
called  also  Proceri. 

Proo'er-ite  (pros'er-it),  n.  [Pref.  pro--\-  Gr.  Ke'pas  a 
horn.]  (Zodl.)  The  segment  next  to  the  fiagellum  of 
the  antennae  of  Crustacea. 

Pro-cer'i-ty  (pro-sSr'T-ti^),  re.  [L.  proceritas.]  Height 
of  stature  ;  tallness.     [E.]  Johnson. 

Proc'ess  (pros'Ss  ;  277),  re.  [F.  prods,  L.  processus. 
See  Proceed.]  1.  The  act  of  proceeding ;  continued 
forward  movement ;  procedure ;  progress ;  advance. 
"  Long  process  of  time."  Milton. 

The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns. 

Teunyson, 

2.  A  series  of  actions,  motions,  or  occurrences ;  pro- 
gressive act  or  transaction  ;  continuous  operation ;  nor- 
mal or  actual  course  or  procedure  ;  regular  proceeding ; 
as,  the  process  of  vegetation  or  decomposition  ;  a  chem- 
ical process  ;  processes  of  nature. 

Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end.  Shak. 

3.  A  statement  of  events ;  a  narrative.  [06s.]  Chancer. 

4.  (Atiat.  &  Zodl.)  Any  marked  prominence  or  pro- 
jecting part,  especially  of  a  bone  ;  anapophysis. 

5.  (Law)  The  whole  course  of  proceedings  in  a  cause 
real  or  personal,  civil  or  criminal,  from  tlie  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  suit ;  strictly,  tlie  means  used  for  bring- 
ing the  defendant  into  court  to  answer  to  the  action  ;  — 
a  generic  term  for  writs  of  the  class  cidleA  judicial. 

Deacon's   process  [from  H.  Deacon,  who  introduced  it] 


pro- 


ase,    unite,   r^ide,   full,    ap,   &rn ;    pity ;    food,   f(jbt ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go  ;    sing,   ink ;    tlien,   ithln ;    boN ;    xh  =  z  in  azure. 
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(Chem.),  a  method  of  obtaining  chlorine  gas  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  heated  porous  slag  which  has 
been  previously  saturated  with  a  solution  of  some  metal- 
lic salt,  as  sulphate  of  copper.  —  Final  process  (Practice), 
a  writ  of  execution  in  an  action  at  law.  Burrill.  —  In 
process,  in  the  condition  of  advance,  accomplishment, 
transaction,  or  the  like ;  begun,  and  not  completed.  — 
Jury  process  (/.aw),  the  process  by  which  a  jury  is  sum- 
moned in  a  cause,  and  by  which  their  attendance  is  en- 
forced. Burrill.  —  Leblanc's  process  ( CAcm. ),  the  process 
of  manufacturing  soda  by  treating  salt  with  sulphuric 
acid,  reducing  the  sodium  sulphate  so  formed  to  sodium 
sulphide  by  roasting  with  charcoal,  and  converting  the 
sodium  sulphide  to  sodium  carbonate  by  roasting  with 
lime.  —  Mesne  process.  See  under  Mesne.  —  Process  mill- 
Ing,  the  process  of  high  milling  for  grinding  fiour.  See 
under  Milling.  —Reversible  process  {Thermodynnmics), 
any  process  consisting  of  a  cycle  of  operations  such  that 
the  different  operations  of  the  cycle  can  be  performed  in 
reverse  order  with  a  reversal  of  their  effects. 

Pro-ces'slon  (pro-sSsh'un),  n.     [F.,  fr.  L.  processio. 

See  Proceed.]      1.  The  act  of  proceeding,  moving  on, 

advancing,  or  issuing ;  regular,  orderly,  or  ceremonious 

progress  ;  continuous  course.  Bp.  Pearson. 

That  the  procession  of  their  life  might  be 

More  equable,  majestic,  pure,  and  free.  Trench. 

2.  That  which  is  moving  onward  in  an  orderly,  stately, 
or  solenm  manner ;  a  train  of  persons  advancing  in  or- 
der ;  a  ceremonious  train  ;  a  retinue  ;  as,  a  procession  of 
mourners ;  the  Lord  Mayor's  procession. 

Here  coniea  the  townsmen  on  procession.  Shak. 

3.  {Eccl.)  An  orderly  and  ceremonial  progress  of  per- 
sons, either  from  the  sacristy  to  the  choir,  or  from  the 
choir  around  the  church,  within  or  without.        Shipley. 

4.  pi.  {Eccl. )  An  old  terra  for  litanies  which  were 
said  in  procession  and  not  kneeling.  Shipley. 

Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  theological  term  applied 
to  the  relation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Father  ana  the 
Son,  the  Eastern  Church  atfirraing  that  the  Spirit  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father  only,  and  the  Western  Church 
that  the  Spirit  proceeds  from  tlie  Father  and  the  Son. 
Shipley.  —  Procession  week,  a  name  for  Rogation  week, 
when  processions  were  made  ;  Cross-week.     Shipley. 

Pro-ccs'slon,  v.  t.  (Law)  To  ascertain,  mark,  and 
establish  the  boundary  lines  of,  as  lands.  [Local,  U.  S. 
{North  Carolina  and  Tennessee).']  "To  procession  the 
lands  of  such  persons  as  desire  it."  Burrill. 

Pro-ces'slon,  v.  i.     To  march  in  procession.     [JJ.] 

Pro-ces'sion,  v.  t.    To  honor  with  a  procession,    [i?.] 

Pro-ces'sion-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pro- 
cession ;  consisting  in  a  procession. 

The  ;)roce.ssiona?  services  became  more  frequent.    Milman. 

Pro-ces'slon-al,  n.  [F.  processionnal,  LL.  proces- 
sionale.]  1.  (i?.  C.  Ch.)  A  service  book  relating  to  eccle- 
siastical processions.  J.  Gregory. 

2.  A  hymn,  or  other  selection,  sung  during  a  church 
procession  ;  as,  the  processional  was  the  202d  hymn. 

Pro-ces'slon-al-ist,  n.  One  who  goes  or  marches  in  a 
procession,     [i?.] 

Pro-ces'sion-a-ry  i-t-rf),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  processiona- 
rius,  F.  processionnaire.]  Pertaining  to  a  procession ; 
consisting  in  processions  ;  as,  processionary  service. 

Processionary  moth  (Zool.),  any  moth  of  the  genus  Cne- 
thocampa,  especially  C.  processionea  of  Europe,  whose 
larvae  make  large  webs  on  oak  trees,  and  go  out  to  feed  in 
regular  order.    They  are  covered  with  stinging  hairs. 

Pro-ces'sion-er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  takes  part  in  a 
procession.  ' 

2.  A  manual  of  processions ;  a  processional.       Fuller, 

3.  An  officer  appointed  to  procession  lands.  [Local, 
TJ-  S.  (North  Carolina  and  Tennessee).]  Burrill. 

Pro-ces'sion-lng,  n.  A  proceeding  prescribed  by 
statute  for  ascertaining  and  fixing  the  boundaries  of  land. 
Bee  2d  Procession.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bouvier. 

Pro-ces'sive  (-sSs'stv),  a.     Proceeding ;  advancing. 

Because  it  is  language,  —  ergo,  processive,     Coleridge. 

II  Pro'CfeS'  ver'bal'  (pro'sa'  vSr'bal').  [F.]  (French 
Law)  An  authentic  minute  of  an  official  act,  or  statement 
of  facts. 

Pro'cheln  (pro'shSn),  a.  [F.  prochain,  f r.  L.  (assumed) 
proximanns,  fr.  proxi7nus.']     Next ;  nearest. 

Prochein  ami  or  amy  (a-me')  (Law),  the  next  friend. 
See  under  Next. 

Pro-Chor'dal  (pr6-k8r'dal),  a.  [Pref.  pro-  +  ckor- 
dal.]  (Anat.)  Situated  in  front  of  the  notochord ;  —  ap- 
plied especially  to  parts  of  the  cartilaginous  rudiments 
in  the  base  of  the  skull. 

Pro'chro-nlsm  (pro'krS-nTz'm),  re.  [Gr.  vpoxpovos 
preceding  in  time ;  Trpd  before  -f-  XP"""'  time  :  cf .  F. 
prochronisme.J  The  dating  of  an  event  before  the  time 
it  happened  ;  an  antedating ;  —  opposed  to  metachronism. 

Pro'chro-nize  (-niz),  v.  t.   To  antedate.   Fiized.  Hall. 

Proc'i-dence  (pros't-dens  or  pro'sT-),  I  n.    [L.  proci- 

II  Proc-i-den'tl-a  (pr5s-I-dgn'shT-a),  (  deniia,  fr. 
procidens,  p.  pr.  of  procidere  to  fall  down  forward.] 
(Med.)  A  falling  down  ;  a  prolapsus.     [R.]  Parr. 

Pro-cid'U-OUS  (pro-sTd'ii-us),  a.  [L.  prociduus.]  Fall- 
ing  from  its  proper  place. 

Pro-cinot'  (-sTnkt'),  n.  [L.  procinctus,  fr.  proeingere, 
procinctttm,  to  gird  up.]  A  state  of  complete  readiness 
for  action.     [0/w.]     "  War  in  OTocme^. "  Milton. 

Pro-claim'  (-klam'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Proclaimed 
(-klamd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pkoolaimino.]  [OE.  pro- 
clamen,  L.  proclamare  ;  pro  before,  forward  \-  clamfire 
to  call  or  cry  out :  cf.  F.  proclamer.  See  Claim.]  1.  To 
make  known  by  public  announcement ;  to  give  wide  pub- 
licity to ;  to  publish  abroad ;  to  promulgate ;  to  declare ; 
as,  to  proclaim  war  or  peace. 

To  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives.        Isa.  Ixi.  1. 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man.  Skak. 

Throughout  the  host  proc?ai*m 
A  solemn  council  forthwith  to  be  held.  Milton. 

2.  To  outlaw  by  public  proclamation. 

1  heard  myself  proclaimed.  Sliak. 

Syn.  —  To  publish ;  promulgate  ;  declare ;  announce. 
Bee  Announce. 


Pro-Clalm'er  (pro-klam'er),  n.     One  who  proclaims. 

Proc'la-ma'tlon  (prSk'la-ma'shun),  n.  [F.  proclama- 
tion, L.  proclamatio.  See  Proclaim.]  1,  The  act  of 
proclaiming  ;  official  or  general  notice  ;  publication. 

King  Asa  made  a  proclamation  throughout  all  Judah  ;  none 
was  exempted.  1  Kings  xv.  22. 

2.  That  which  is  proclaimed,  publicly  annoimced,  or 
officially  declared  ;  a  published  ordinance  ;  as,  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  king  ;  a  Thanksgiving  proclamation. 

Pro-cllt'ic  (pro-klit'ik),  a.  [Gr.  wpoK\Cveiv  to  lean 
forward  ;  7rp6  forward  -\-  K\tveiv  to  lean  or  incline.  Cf . 
Enclitic.]  (Gr.  Gram.)  Leaning  forward;  —  said  of 
certain  monosyllabic  words  which  are  so  closely  attached 
to  the  following  word  as  not  to  have  a  separate  accent. 

Pro-cllt'lc,  re.  (Gr.  Gram.)  A  word  so  closely  attached 
to  the  following  word  as  not  to  have  a  separate  accent. 

Pro-cUve'  (-kliv'),  a.  [L.  proelivis  sloping,  inclined ; 
pro  forward  +  clivus  hill :  cf.  F.  proclive.  See  Decliv- 
ity, and  cf.  Proclivous.]  Having  a  tendency  by  na- 
ture ;  prone  ;  proclivous.     [J?.]  i>/?-«.  Browning. 

Pro-cliv'1-ty  (-kllv'I-ty),  re.  [L.  proclivitas:  cf.  F. 
proclivite.]  1.  IncUnation ;  propensity ;  proneness ;  ten- 
dency.    " A.  proclivity  to  stea.V^  Abp.  Bramhall. 

2.  Eeadiness  ;  facility  ;  aptitude. 

He  had  such  a  dexterous  proclivity  as  his  teachers  were  fain 
to  restrain  his  forwardness.  Sir  H.  Wotion. 

Pro-cli'VOUS  (-kli'vus),  a.  [L.  proclivus.  See  Pro- 
clive.]    1.  Inclined  ;  tending  by  nature,     [i?.] 

2.  (^Zool.)  Having  the  incisor  teeth  directed  forward. 

PrO-COele  (-se'le),  «.  [Pref.  pro-  -\-  Gr.  koiAo;  hol- 
low.] (Anat.)  A  lateral  cavity  of  the  prosencephalon; 
a  lateral  ventricle  of  the  brain.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

II  Pro-C<Bll-a  (-se'lT-a),  n.  ;  pi.  PE0C(ELiffi:  (-e).  [NL.] 
(Anat.)  Same  as  Proccele. 

II  Pro-coell-a,  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zoiil.)  A  division  of 
Crocodilia,  including  the  true  crocodiles  and  alligators, 
in  which  the  dorsal  vertebrae  are  concave  in  front. 

Pro-coe'li-an  (-an),  a.  [See  Proc(ele.]  (Anat.  & 
Zool.)  Concave  in  front ;  as,  joroco'/ion  vertebrae,  which 
have  the  anterior  end  of  the  centra  concave  and  the  pos- 
terior convex. 

Pro-cOB'Ii-an,  n.  (Zodl.)  A  reptile  having  procoelian 
vertebrse  ;  one  of  the  Proccelia. 

Pro-coe'lons  (-lus),  a.    Same  as  Proc(elian. 

Pro-con'sul  (pr6-kon'siil),  re.  [L.,  fr.  pro  for  +  con- 
sul consul.]  (Roin.  Antiq.)  An  officer  who  discharged 
the  duties  of  a  consul  without  being  himself  consul ;  a 
governor  of,  or  a  military  commander  in,  a  province.  He 
was  usually  one  who  had  previously  been  consul. 

Pro-con'su-lar  (-sii-ler),    la.     [L.  proconsularis  :  cf 

Pro-con'su-la-ry  (-la-ry),  I  F.  proconsulaire.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  proconsul ;  as,  proconsular  powers. 

2.  Under  the  government  of  a  proconsul ;  as,  a  pro- 
consular province. 

Pro-con'su-late  (-Ifit),  n.  [L.  proconsulalus :  cf.  F. 
proconsulat.]  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  proconsul, 
or  the  term  of  his  office. 

Pro-con'sul-shlp  (-stil-shTp),  re.     Proconsulate. 

Pro-cras'ti-nate  (-kras'tl-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Procrastinated  (-na'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Procrastina- 
ting.] [L.  procrastinatus,  p.  p.  oi  procrastinare  to  pro- 
crastinate ;  pro  forward  +  crastinus  of  to-morrow,  fr. 
eras  to-morrow.]  To  put  off  till  to-morrow,  or  from  day 
to  day ;  to  defer ;  to  postpone ;  to  delay ;  as,  to  proo'as- 
tinate  repentance.  Pr.  H.  More. 

Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  .^i^geon  wend, 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.  Sliak. 

Syn.  — To  postpone;  adjourn  ;  defer;  delay;  retard; 
protract;  prolong. 

Pro-CiaS'ti-nate,  v.  i.    To  delay  ;  to  be  dilatory. 

1  procrastinate  more  than  I  did  twenty  years  ago.    Swift. 

Pro-cras'ti-na'Uon  (-na'shiin),  re.    [L.  procrastinatio  : 
cf.  F.  procrastination.]    The  act  or  habit  of  procrastina- 
ting, or  putting  off  to  a  future  time ;  delay ;  dilatoriness. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.  Yovng. 

Fro-cras'tl-na'tor  (-krSs'ti-na'ter),  re.  One  who  pro- 
crastinates, or  defers  the  performance  of  anything. 

Pro-cras'ti-na-tO-ry  (-na-tS-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  procrastination  ;  dilatory. 

Pro-cras'tlne  (-tin),  v.  t.    To  procrastinate.    [Obs.y- 

Pro'cre-ant  (pro'kre-ant),  a.  [L.  procreans,  p.  pr.iof 
procreare.  See  Procreate.]  Generating ;  producing ; 
productive  ;  fruitful  ;  assisting  in  procreation.  [E.] 
"  His  pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle."  Shak. 

Pro'cre-ant,  re.     bne  who,  or  that  which,  procreates. 

Pro'cre-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Procreated  (-a'- 
tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Procreating.]  [L  procreatus,  p. 
p.  of  procreare  ;  pro  forward,  forth  +  creare  to  create.] 
To  generate  and  produce  ;  to  beget ;  to  engender. 

Pro'cre-a'tion  (-a'shfin),  re.  [F.  procreation,  L.  pro- 
creatio.]  The  act  of  begetting  ;  generation  and  produc- 
tion of  young.  South. 

Pro'cre-a'tive  (pro'kre-a'tiv),  a.  Having  the  power 
to  beget ;  generative.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Pro'ore-a'tive-ness,  re.     The  power  of  generating. 

Pro'cre-a'tor  (-a'ter),  re.  [L.]  One  who  begets;  a 
father  or  sire ;  a  generator. 

II  Pro'crls  (pro'krTs),  re.  [L.,  the  wife  of  Cephalus, 
Gr.  Hpo/cpis.]  (Zool.)  Any  spe- 
cies of  small  moths  of  the  genus 
Procris.  The  larvae  of  some  spe- 
cies injure  the  grapevine  by  feed- 
ing in  groups  upon  the  leaves. 

Pro-crU8'te-an(pro-kri3s'te-an), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Procrustes, 
or  the  mode  of  torture  practiced 
by  him  ;  producing  conformity  by 
violent  means;  as,  the  Procrus- 
tean treatment ;  a  Proct'tistean 
limit.    See  PBOORnsTEs. 

Pro-crus'te-an-ize  (-iz),  ''.  '. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Peocrcsteanized 


Grapevine  Procris  (Pro- 
cris Americana),  a  Lar- 
va; 6  Imago.   Nat.  size. 


[NL.,  from  Gr. 


(-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Procrcsteanizino  (-VzXng).]  To 
stretch  or  contract  according  to  some  rule  or  standard. 

Pro-crus'tes  (pro-kriis'tez),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  UpoKpoii- 
<TTr)s,  f r.  TrpoKpoveiv  to  beat  out,  to  stretch ;  Trpd  forward 
4-  Kpoveii'  to  strike.]  (Gr.  Antiq.)  A  celebrated  legend- 
arj'  highwayman  of  Attica,  who  tied  his  victims  upon  an 
iron  bed,  and,  as  the  case  required,  either  stretched  or 
cut  off  their  legs  to  adapt  them  to  its  length  ;  —  whence 
the  metaphorical  phrase,  the  bed  of  Procrustes. 

Pro'crus-te'sl-an  (pro'kriis-te'zi-ou),  a.  See  Pro- 
crustean. 

II  ProC-tl'tiS  (pr5k-ti'tTs),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  TrpwKTot 
anus -|- -Wis.]     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  rectum. 

Proc'tO-cele  (prok'to-sel),  re.  [Gr.  TrpuKros  anus  -f- 
K^A.r)  tumor.]  (Med.)  Inversion  and  prolapse  of  the  mu- 
cous coat  of  the  rectum,  from  relaxation  of  the  sphincter, 
with  more  or  less  swelling ;   prolapsus  ani.       Dunglison. 

II  PrOO'tO-dae'um  (-de'um),  ».  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TrpcoKTik 
the  anus  +  SaUiv  to  divide.]     (Anat.)  See  Mesentehon. 

Proc'tor  (pr5k'ter),  n.  [OE.  proketour,  contr.  f  r.  pro- 
curator. See  Procurator.]  One  who  is  employed  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  another.  Specifically  :  (a)  A  per- 
son appointed  to  collect  alms  for  those  who  could  not  go 
O'lt  to  beg  for  themselves,  as  lepers,  the  bedridden,  etc. ; 
hence,  a  beggar.  [Obs.]  Nares.  (b)  (Eng.  Law)  An 
officer  employed  in  admiralty  and  ecclesiastical  causes. 
He  answers  to  an  attorney  at  common  law,  or  to  a  solici- 
tor in  equity.  Wharton,  (c)  (Ch.  of  Eng.)  A  represen- 
tative of  the  clergy  in  convocation,  (rf)  An  officer  in  a 
university  or  college  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  the  institution. 

Proc'tor,  V.  t.  To  act  as  a  proctor  toward  ;  to  man- 
age as  an  attorney  or  agent.  Bp.  Warburton. 

Proc'tor-age  (-aj),  n.  Management  by  a  proctor,  or 
as  by  a  proctor ;  hence,  control ;  superintendence  ;  —  in 
contempt.   "The  fogging  prorto'af/e  of  money."  Milton. 

Proc-tO'rl-al  (prok-to'rT-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
proctor,  esp.  an  academic  proctor  ;  magisterial. 

Proc-tor'ic-al  (-tor'I-kal),  a.    Proctorial.     [R.] 

PrOQ'tor-shlp  (pr5k'ter-ship),  re.  The  office  or  dig- 
nity of  a  proctor  ;  aiso,  the  term  of  his  office.  Clarendon. 

Proc-tot'0-my  (prok-tot'o-my),  n.  [Gr.  TrpuKTos  anus 
-{■  riixvew  to  cut.]  (Surg.)  An  incision  into  the  rectum, 
as  for  the  division  of  a  stricture. 

II  Proc'tu-cha  (prBk'tii-ka),  re.  pi. 
TTptoKTo?  anus  -f- 
Ix^iu  to  have.]  (Zo-         ^ 
ol.)  (a)  A  division  of        '  ^ 
Turbellaria    includ- 
ing those  that  have 
an  intestine    termi- 
??'^'^l     posteriorly.     One  of  the  Proctucha  (a)  (DinopAifw). 
(b)  The  Nemertina.         „  Mouth  ;  e  Pharynx ;  s  Stomach  i 

P  r  O  -C  U  m'b  e  n  t       i  intestine, 
(pro-kum'bent),     a. 

[L.  procumbens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  oi procumbere  to  fall,  bend, 
or  lean  forward  ;  pro  forward  -|-  cumbere  (in  comp.), 
akin  to  cubare  to  lie  down  :  cf.  P.  procombant.  Cf.  In- 
cumbent.] 1.  Lying  down,  or  on  the  face ;  prone. 
"Procumbent  each  obeyed."  Cowper. 

2.  (Bot.)  Lying  on  the  ground,  but  without  putting 
forth  roots  ;  trailing ;  prostrate  ;  as,  a, procumbent  stem. 

Pro-cur'a-We  (-kur'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  pro- 
cured ;  obtainable.  Boyle. 

Proc'u-ra-cy  (pr5k'iS-ra-sy),  re.  ;pl.  Procuracies  (-sTz). 
[LL.  procuratia:  cf.  F.  procuralie.  See  Procuration, 
and  cf.  Proxy.]  1.  The  office  or  act  of  a  proctor  or  proc- 
urator ;  management  for  another. 

2.  Authority  to  act  for  another ;  a  proxy.     [Obs.] 

Proc'U-ra'tion  (-ra'shiin),  re.  [L.  proctiratio  ■■  cf.  F. 
procuration.  See  Pkoouse.]  1.  The  act  of  procuring ; 
procurement. 

2.  The  management  of  another's  affairs. 

3.  The  instrument  by  which  a  person  is  empowered 
to  transact  the  affairs  of  another  ;  a  proxy. 

4.  (Ch.  of  Eng.)  A  sum  of  money  paid  formerly  to 
the  bishop  or  archdeacon,  now  to  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners, by  an  incumbent,  as  a  commutation  for  enter- 
tainment at  the  time  of  visitation  ;  —  called  also  proxy. 

Procnration  money  (Law),  money  paid  for  procuring  a 
loan.  Blackstone. 

Proc'U-ra'tor  (prok'iJ-ra'ter),  re.  [L. :  cf.  F.  procu- 
rateur.  See  Procure,  and  cf.  Proctor.]  1.  (Law)  One 
who  manages  another's  affairs,  either  generally  or  in  a 
special  matter ;  an  agent;  a  proctor.       Chaucer.    Shak. 

2.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  governor  of  a  province  under  the 
emperors ;  also,  one  who  had  charge  of  the  imperial 
revenues  in  a  province  ;  as,  the  procurator  of  Judea. 

Procurator  fiscal  (Scots  Law),  a  public  prosecutor,  or  dis- 
trict attorney. 

Proc'U-ra-tO'ri-al  (-ra-to'rt-ol),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  procurator,  or  proctor  ;  made  by  a  proctor.  Ayliffe. 

PrOC'U-ra'tor-ship  (prSk'iS-ra'ter-shTp),  re.  The  office 
or  term  of  a  procurator    _  Bp.  Pearson. 

Pro-CU'ra-tO-ry  (pro-ku'ra-t6-ry),  a.  [L.  procuralo- 
rius.]     Tending  to,  or  authorizing,  procuration. 

Pro-cure'  (prS-kur'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Procurkd 
(-kiird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Procuring.]  [F.  procurer, 
L.  procurare,  procuratum,  to  take  care  of ;  pro  for  -f- 
ciirare  to  take  care,  fr.  cu7-a  care.  See  Cuke,  and  cf. 
Proctor,  Proxy.]  1.  To  bring  into  possession ;  to  cause 
to  accrue  to,  or  to  come  into  possession  of  ;  to  acquire  or 
provide  for  one's  self  or  for  another  ;  to  gain ;  to  get ;  to 
obtain  by  any  means,  as  by  purchase  or  loan. 

If  we  procure  not  to  ourselves  more  woe.        Milton- 

2.  To  contrive  ;  to  bring  about ;  to  effect ;  to  cause. 
By  all  means  possible  they^roc«re  to  have  gold  and  silver 

among  them  in  reproach.  Robynson  (Morels  Utopiay 

Proceed,  Solinus,  to  procure  my  fall.  Shak. 

3.  To  solicit ;  to  entreat.     [Obs.] 

The  famous  Briton  prince  and  faery  knight, . .  . 

Of  the  fair  Alma  greatly  were _procwree/ 

To  make  there  longer  sojourn  and  abode.  Spenser. 
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4.  To  cause  to  come ;  to  bring ;  to  attract.     [06*.] 

"What  unaccustomed  cause jprocurcs  her  hither  ?     Sftak. 

5.  To  obtain  for  illicit  intercourse  or  prostitution. 
Syn.  —  See  Attain. 

Pro-cure'  (pro-kur'),  v.  i.     1.  To  pimp.  Shak. 

2.  To  manage  business  for  anotlier  in  court.     [<Scoi.] 

Pro-CUre'ment  (-ment),  ?».  1.  The  act  of  procuring 
or  obtaining  ;  obtainment ;  attainment. 

2.  EiBcient  contrivance ;  management ;  agency. 
They  think  it  done 
By  her  procurement.  Dryden. 

Pro-CUr'er  (-er),  re.  [Cf.'E.  procureur.'\  1.  One  who 
procures,  or  obtains  ;  one  who,  or  tliat  which,  brings  on, 
or  causes  to  be  done,  esp.  by  corrupt  means. 

2.  One  who  procures  the  gratification  of  lust  for 
another  ;  a  pimp  ;  i»  pander.  South. 

Pro-cur'ess,  n.     A  female  procurer,  or  pander. 

Pro'cy-on  (pro'sI-5n),  n.  [L.,  a  constellation  which 
rises  before  the  Dog  Star,  Gr.  HpoKiiuv ;  Trpd  before  -)- 
Ku'iov  a  dog.]  1.  (^s/ron.)  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude 
in  the  constellation  Canis  3Iinor,  or  the  Little  Dog. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  mammals  including  the  raccoon. 

Proa  (prSd),  n.  [Cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  brod  goad,  prickle, 
sting,  and  E.  brad,  also  W.  prodo  to  poke,  thrust.] 

1.  A  pointed  instrument  for  pricking  or  puncturing, 
as  a  goad,  an  awl,  a  skewer,  etc. 

2.  A  prick  or  stab  with  a  pointed  instrument. 

3.  A  light  kind  of  crossbow ;  —  in  this  sense,  often 
spelled  prodd.  Fairholi. 

Prod,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prodded  (-dSd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Prodding.]  To  thrust  some  pointed  instru- 
ment into ;  to  prick  with  something  sharp ;  as,  to  prod 
a  soldier  with  a  bayonet ;  to  prod  oxen  ;  hence,  to  goad, 
to  incite,  to  worry  ;  as,  to  prod  a  student.       if.  Taylor. 

Prodd  (prSd),  re.    A  crossbow.     See  Prod,  3. 

Prod'1-gal  (pr5d'i-gol),  a.  [L.  prodigus,  from  pro- 
digere  to  drive  forth,  to  squander  away ;  p7-o  forward, 
forth -f-  agere  to  drive:  cf.  P.  prodigue.  See  Aqent.] 
Given  to  extravagant  expenditure ;  expending  money  or 
other  things  without  necessity ;  recklessly  or  viciously 
profuse ;  lavish ;  wasteful ;  not  frugal  or  economical  j 
»s,  a  prodigal  man ;  the  prodigal  son ;  prodigal  giving ; 
'prodigal  expenses. 

In  fighting  fields  [patriots]  veie  prodigal  of  blood.    Dryden. 

Syn. —  Profuse  ;  lavish^  extravagant;  squandering; 
wasteful.    See  Profuse. 

Prod'I-gal,  n.  One  who  expends  money  extravagantly, 
viciously,  or  without  necessity;  one  that  is  profuse  or 
lavish  in  any  expenditure ;  a  waster  ;  a  spendthrift. 
"  Noble  prodigals  of  life."  Trench. 

Prod'i-gal'1-ty  (-I-gSl'i-ty),  n.  [F.  prodigalite,  L. 
prodigalitas.  See  Prodigal.]  Extravagance  in  expendi- 
ture, particularly  of  money ;  excessive  liberality  ;  pro- 
fusion ;  waste  ;  —  opposed  to  frugality,  economy,  and 
parsimony.     ^^  The  prodigality  oi  bis  wit."         Dryden. 

Prod'1-gal-lze  (pr6d'i-gal-iz),  V.  i.  To  act  as  a  prodi- 
gal ;  to  spend  liberally.  Sherioood. 

Prod'1-gal-lze,  v.  t.    To  expend  lavishly.    Ld.  Lytton. 

Prod'1-gal-ly,  adv.  In  a  prodigal  manner ;  with  profu- 
sion of  expense ;  extravagantly  ;  wastef uUy ;  profusely ; 
lavishly;  as,  an  estate  ^rodi^oH)/ dissipated. 

Nature  not  bounteous  now,  but  lavish  grows  ; 

Our  paths  with  flowers  she  prodigally  strews.     Dryden. 

Prod'1-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.    To  squander.         Thackeray. 

Prod'l-gence  (-i«ns),  n.  [L.  prodigentia,  fr.  prodi- 
gens,  p.  pr.  of  prodigere.  See  Prodigal.]  Waste  ;  pro- 
fusion ;  prodigality.     [iJ.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Pro-di'glous  (pro-dTj'Qs),  a.  [L.  prodigiosiis,  f r.  pro- 
digium  a  prodigy:   cf.  P.  prodigieux.     See   Prodigy.] 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  a  prodigy ;  marvelous ;  wonder- 
ful; portentous.     [06s.  or  JR.]  Spenser. 

Jtia prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  sky.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Extraordinary  in  bulk,  extent,  quantity,  or  degree  ; 
very  great ;  vast ;  huge ;  immense ;  as,  a  prodigious 
mountain;  a, prodigious  cieatnTe;  a. prodigious  hhindev. 
"Prodigious  might."  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Huge  ;  enormous  ;  monstrous ;  portentous ; 
marvelous ;  amazing ;  astonishing ;  extraordmary. 

Pro-dl'glous-ly,  adv.  1.  Enormously ;  wonderfully ; 
astonishingly ;  as,  prodigiously  great. 

2.  Very  much ;  extremely ;  as,  he  was  prodigiously 
pleased.     [Colloq.']  Pope. 

Pro-dl'gious-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
prodigious  ;  the  state  of  having  qualities  that  excite 
wonder  or  astonishment ;  enormousness  ;  vastness. 

Prod'i-gy  (prSd'T-jy),  n.;  pi.  Prodigies  (-jlz).  [L. 
prodigium;  pro  before  +  (perh.)  a  word  appearing  in 
adagium  adage  :  cf.  E.  prodige.  Of.  Adage.]  1.  Some- 
thing extraordinary,  or  out  of  the  usual  course  of  nature, 
from  which  omens  are  drawn ;  a  portent ;  as,  eclipses 
and  meteors  were  anciently  deemed  prodigies. 
So  many  terrors,  voices,  prodigies. 
May  warn  thee,  as  a  sure  foregoing  sign.         Milton. 

2.  Anything  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite  wonder  or 
astonishment ;  a  marvel ;  as,  a,  prodigy  of  learning. 

3.  A  production  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature ; 
an  abnormal  development ;  a  monster.  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  — Wonder;  miracle;  portent;  marvel;  monster. 

Pro-dl'tlon  (pro-dTsh'un),  n.  [L.  proditio,  from  pro- 
dere  to  give  forth,  betray:  cf.  OF.  prodition.}  Disclo- 
sure; treachery;  treason.     \_Obs.']  Ainstoorth. 

Prod'1-tor  (pr5d'i-ter),  m.     [L.]     A  traitor.     [Ote.] 

Pr0d'i-to'ri-OU8  (-to'rl-Hs),  a.     [Cf.  OP.  proditoire.} 

1.  Treacherous  ;  perfidious;  traitorous.  [Ofii.]  Daniel. 

2.  Apt  to  make  unexpected  revelations.  lOk^.l  "Na- 
ture is  prodilorious."  Sir  H.  Wotlon. 

Prod'1-tO-ry  (prSd'T-tfe-r^),  a.    Treacherous.     \_Obs.\ 
Prod'ro-mal  (prSd'rS-mal),  a.     (iV/erf.)   Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  prodromes ;  as,  tlie  prodromal  stage  of  a  disease. 

Fro'drome  (pro'drom),  n.  [Gr.  TrpoSpofiOs  running 
before ;  irpo  before  +  &paii.eXv  to  run :  cf.  P.  prodi-omeA 
A  forerunner ;  a  precursor. 


Prod'ro-mous  (pr5d'ro-mfis),  a.     Precursory.     [iJ.] 

Prod'ro-mus  (-mus),  n.     [NL.]     1.  A  prodrome. 

2.  A  preliminary  course  or  publication ;  —  used  esp.  in 
the  titles  of  elementary  works. 

Pro-duce'  (pro-dils'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p^  p.  Produced 
(-dust')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Producing  (-du'sing).]  [L. 
producere,  productum,  to  bring  forward,  beget,  pro- 
duce ;  pro  forward,  forth  -{-  ducere  to  lead.    See  Duke.] 

1.  To  bring  forward  ;  to  lead  forth ;  to  offer  to  view 
or  notice  ;  to  exhibit ;  to  show ;  as,  to  produce  a  wit- 
ness or  evidence  in  court. 

Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord.      Jsa.  xli.  21. 
Your  parents  did  not  produce  you  much  into  the  world.    Swift. 

2.  To  bring  forth,  as  young,  or  as  a  natural  product 
or  growth ;  to  give  birth  to  ;  to  bear ;  to  generate  ;  to 
propagate  ;  to  yield  ;  to  furnish ;  as,  the  earth  produces 
grass;  trees /ir-odwce  fruit ;  the  clouds prorfwce  rain. 

This  soil  produces  all  sorts  of  palm  trees.        Sandys. 

[They]  produce  prodigious  births  of  body  or  mind.    Milton. 

The  greatest  jurist  his  country  had  produced.    Macaulay. 

3.  To  cause  to  be  or  to  happen ;  to  originate,  as  an 
effect  or  result ;  to  bring  about ;  as,  disease  produces 
pain  ;  vice  produces  misery. 

4.  To  give  being  or  form  to ;  to  manufacture ;  to 
make  ;  as,  a  manufacturer  produces  excellent  wares. 

5.  To  yield  or  furnish ;  to  gain  ;  as,  money  at  interest 
produces  an  income ;  capital  produces  profit. 

6.  To  draw  out ;  to  extend  ;  to  lengthen  ;  to  prolong ; 
as,  to  produce  a  man's  life  to  threescore.   Sir  T.  Browne. 

7.  (Geom.)  To  extend ;  —  applied  to  a  line,  surface,  or 
solid ;  as,  to  produce  a  side  of  a  triangle. 

Pro-duce',  v.  i.  To  yield  or  furnish  appropriate  off- 
spring, crops,  effects,  consequences,  or  results. 

Prod'UCe  (prSd'us ;  277),  n.  That  which  is  produced, 
brought  forth,  or  yielded ;  product ;  yield  ;  proceeds ; 
result  of  labor,  especially  of  agricultural  labors  ;  hence, 
specifically,  agricultural  products. 

Pro-dUCe'ment  (^pr6-dus'ment),re.  Production.  [Obs.] 

Pro-dU'cent  (-du'sent),  re.  [Ij.producenSjp.pT.I  One 
who  produces,  or  offers  to  notice.     [Obs.J  Ayliffe. 

Pro-dU'cer  (-ser),  re.  1.  One  who  produces,  brings 
forth,  or  generates. 

2.  One  who  grows  agricultural  products,  or  manufac- 
tures crude  materials  into  articles  of  use. 

3.  {Iron  &  Steel  3Ian:  f.)  A  furnace  for  producing 
combustible  gas  which  is  used  for  fuel. 

Pro-du'ci-bil'l-ty  (-si-bTl'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  producible.  Barrow. 

Pro-dU'Cl-We  (pr6-du'sl-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
produced,  brought  forward,  brought  forth,  generated, 
made,  or  extended.  —  Pro-du'cl-ble-ness,  re. 

Prod'UCt  (prSd'ukt),  re.  [L.  productus,  p.  p.  of  pro- 
ducere. See  Produce.]  1.  Anything  that  is  produced, 
whether  as  the  result  of  generation,  growth,  labor,  or 
thought,  or  by  the  operation  of  involuntary  causes  ;  as, 
the  products  of  the  season,  or  of  the  farm ;  the  products 
of  manufactures  ^  the  products  of  the  brain. 
These  are  VoR  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages.  Milton. 

These  institutions  are  the  products  of  enthusiasm.    Burke. 

2.  (Math.)  The  number  or  sum  obtained  by  adding 
one  number  or  quantity  to  itself  as  many  times  as  there 
are  units  in  another  number  ;  the  number  resulting  from 
the  multiplication  of  two  or  more  numbers ;  as,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  multiplication  of  7  by  5  is  35.  In  general,  the 
result  of  any  kind  of  multiplication.  See  the  Note  under 
Multiplication. 

Syn.  —  Produce  ;  production;  fruit;  result;  effect; 
consequence  ;  outcome  ;  work ;  performance. 

Pro-duct'  (pro-diikt'),  v.  t.  1.  To  produce  ;  to  bring 
forward.  "  Producted  to  .  .  .  examination."  [06i.]  Foxe. 

2.  To  lengthen  out ,  to  extend.     [Obs.J 

He  that  doth  much  .  .  .  products  his  mortality.      Hackett. 

3.  To  produce  ;  to  make.     [OJs.]  Holinshed. 
Pro-duct'l-bil'l-ty  (-T-btl'i-ty),  re.     The  state  of  being 

productible ;  producibility.  Kuskin. 

Pro-duct'i-tle  (-i-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  P.  produciible.'\  Ca- 
pable of  being  produced  ;  producible. 

Pro-dUC'tile  (-diik'tll),  a.  [L.  productilis,  fr.  produ- 
cere to  stretch  out.]  Capable  of  being  extended  or  pro- 
longed ;  extensible ;  ductile. 

Pro-dUC'tlon  (-shiin),  re.  [L.  productio  a  lengthening, 
prolonging:  cf.  V.  production.  See  Produce.]  1.  The 
act  or  process  of  producing,  bringii^  forth,  or  exhibiting 
to  view ;  as,  the  production  of  commodities,  of  a  witness. 

2.  That  which  is  produced,  yielded,  or  made,  whether 
naturally,  or  by  the  application  of  intelligence  and  la- 
bor ;  as,  the  productions  of  the  earth ;  the  productions 
of  handicraft ;  the  productions  of  intellect  or  genius. 

3.  The  act  of  lengthening  out  or  prolonging. 

Syn.  —  Product ;  produce  ;  fruit ;  work ;  performance ; 
composition. 

Pro-dUC'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [P.  productif,  L.  productivus 
fit  for  prolongation.]  1.  Having  the  quality  or  power 
of  producing  ;  yielding  or  furnishing  results  ;  as,  produc- 
tive soil ;  pi'oductive  enterprises  ;  productive  labor,  that 
which  increases  the  number  or  amount  of  products. 

2  Bringing  into  being  ;  causing  to  exist ;  producing  ; 
originative  ;  as,  an  age  productive  of  great  men  ;  a  spirit 
productive  of  heroic  achievements. 

And  kindle  with  thy  own  productive  fire.       Dryden. 

This  is  turning  nobility  into  a  principle  of  virtue,  and  making 
it  productive  of  merit.  Spectator. 

3.  Producing,  or  able  to  produce,  in  large  measure  ; 
fertile ;  profitable. 
—  Pro-duc'tlve-ly,  adv.  —  Pro-duc'tlve-ness,  re. 

Pro'duc-tlv'1-ty  (pro'duk-tlv'I-ty),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  productive  ;  productiveness.     Emerson. 

Not  indeed  as  the  product,  but  as  the  producing  power,  the 
productivity.  C  'oleridge. 

Pro-dUC'tress  (prft-duk'trSs),  n.    A  female  producer. 


II  Pro-dUC'tUS  (pro-diik'tus),  n.  [NL.  See  Pboduct.] 
{Paleon.)  An  extinct  genus  of  brachiopods,  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 


Productus.  a  Productus  semireiiculatus :  h  c  Productus  horridus, 
opened  to  show  interior  of  Valves. 

Pro'e-gU'mi-nal  (pro'e-gu'mt-nal),  a.  [Gr.  irporjyou- 
fievo'S,  p.  pr.  of  TTporiyelaBai  to  lead  the  way :  cf .  P.  proi- 
gumene.']  (Med. )  Serving  to  predispose  ;  predisposing ; 
as,  a  proeguminal  cause  of  disease. 

Pro'em  (pro'Sm),  n.  [L.  prooemiuni,  Gr.  npooifiiov ; 
Trpo  before  +  of/nos  way,  course  or  strain  of  a  song :  cf. 
P.  proeme.']  Preface  ;  introduction ;  preliminary  obser- 
vations ;  prelude. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  olproem.  Swift. 

Pro'em,  v.  t.    To  preface.     [Ois.]  South, 

Pro-em'bry-o  (pr6-Sm'brt-6),  n.  [Pref.  pro-  +  em- 
bryo.']  (Bot.)  (o)  The  series  of  cells  formed  in  the 
ovule  of  a  flowering  plant  after  fertilization,  but  before 
the  formation  of  the  embryo.  (S)  The  primary  growth 
from  the  spore  in  certain  cryptogamous  plants ;  as,  the 
proembryo,  or  protonema,  of  mosses. 

Pro-e'mi-al  (pro-e'mT-al),  a.  Introductory ;  prefa- 
tory ;  preliminary.     [J2.]  Hammond. 

Pro'emp-tO'sis  (pro'Smp-to'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
irpoefjL7rLirT€i.v  to  fall  in  before  ;  vrpo  before  --{-  er  in  -|- 
Tri'irTeif  to  fall.]  (Chron.)  The  addition  of  a  day  to  the 
lunar  calendar,     [i?.]     See  Metemptosis. 

Pro'lace  (pro'f as),  interj.  [OF.  prou  face,  prou  fasse  ; 
prou  profit  -|-  Juire  to  make,  do.]  Much  good  may  it 
do  you !  —  a  familiar  salutation  or  welcome.     [06«.] 

Master  page,  good  master  page,  sit.    Prof  ace!       Shak. 

Prof'a-nate  (prof'a-nay,  «.  J.    To  profane.     [Obs.'\ 

Prof'a-na'tion  (-na'shun),  re.  [L.  profanatio  :  cf.  P. 
profanation.  See  Profane,  v.  t.']  1.  The  act  of  viola- 
ting sacred  things,  or  of  treating  them  with  contempt  or 
irreverence  ;  irreverent  or  too  familiar  treatment  or  use 
of  what  is  sacred  ;  desecration ;  as,  the  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath  ;  the  profanation  of  a  sanctuary  ;  the  prof- 
anation of  the  name  of  God. 

2.  The  act  of  treating  with  abuse  or  disrespect,  or 
with  undue  publicity,  or  lack  of  delicacy. 
'T  were  profanation  of  our  joys 
To  tell  the  laity  our  love.  Donne. 

Pro-fane'  (pro-fan'),  a.  [P.,  fr.  L.  profanus,  prop- 
erly, before  the  temple,  i.  e.,  without  the  temple,  unholy ; 
pro  before  -|-  fanum,  temple.  See  1st  Fane.]  1.  Not 
sacred  or  holy ;  not  possessing  peculiar  sanctity  ;  uncon-  ■ 
secrated  ;  hence,  relating  to  matters  other  than  sacred ; 
secular ;  —  opposed  to  sacred,  religious,  or  inspired;  as, 
a^co/aree  place.    "P?'o/a?;e  authors."  I.Disraeli, 

The  7JTO/a?!e  wreath  was  suspended  before  the  shrine.  Gibbon. 

2.  Unclean  ;  impure  ;  polluted ;  unholy. 

Nothing  is  profane  that  serveth  to  holy  things.    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  Treating  sacred  things  with  contempt,  disrespect, 
irreverence,  or  undue  familiarity  ;  irreverent ;  impious, 
fltence,  specifically  :  Irreverent  in  language ;  taking  the 
name  of  God  in  vain ;  given  to  swearing  ;  blasphemous ; 
as,  a  profane  person,  word,  oath,  or  tongue.    1  Titn.  i.  9. 

Syn.  —  Secular ;  temporal ;  worldly ;  unsanctified ; 
unhallowed ;  unholy ;  irreligious ;  irreverent ;  ungodly ; 
wicked  ;  godless ;  impious.    See  Impious. 

Pro-fane',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Profaned  (-fand')  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Profaning.]  [L.  profanare .  cf.  P.  pro- 
faner.  See  Propane,  a.]  1.  To  violate,  as  anything 
sacred ;  to  treat  with  abuse,  irreverence,  obloquy,  or 
contempt ;  to  desecrate  ;  to  pollute  ;  as,  to  profane  the 
name  of  God  ;  to  profane  the  Scriptures,  or  the  ordi- 
nances of  God. 

The  priests  in  the  temple  profane  the  sabbath.     Matt.  xii.  6. 

2.  To  put  to  a  wrong  or  unworthy  use  ;  to  make  a  base 
employment  of ;  to  debase  ;  to  abuse ;  to  defile. 

So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time,  Shak, 

Pro-fane'ly,  adv.    In  a  profane  manner. 

The  character  of  GoAprofanely  impeached.    Dr.  T.  Dwight. 

Pro-fane'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pro- 
fane ;  especially,  the  use  of  profane  language. 

Pro-fan'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  treats  sacred  things 
with  irreverence,  or  defiles  what  is  holy ;  one  who  uses 
profane  language.  Hooker. 

Pro-fan'i-ty  (pr6-f3n'I-ty),  re.  [L.  profa7iitas.'\  1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  profane ;  profaneness  ;  irrever- 
ence ;  esp, ,  the  use  of  profane  language  ;  blasphemy, 

2,  That  which  is  profane  ;  profane  language  or  acts. 

The  brisk  interchange  of  profanity  and  folly.    Buckminster. 

Pro-fec'tion    (-fek'shiJn),  n.    [See   Proficient.]    A 
setting  out ;    a  going  forward ;   advance  ;   progression.  '*' 
lOI>s.-\  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pro'fec-tl'tious  (pro'fSk-tTsh'Hs),  a.  [L.  profectilius, 
fr.  profcisci  to  set  out,  proceed.]  Proceeding  from,  as 
from  a  parent ;  derived,  as  from  an  ancestor.     [R  ] 

The  threefold  distinction  of  project  it  ious,  adventitious,  and 
profcs.iional  was  ascertained.  Giblion. 

Pro'tert  (pro'fert),  n.  [L.,  he  brings  forward,  3d 
pers.  pr.  of  ^;o/c;tc.  See  Proffer.]  (inic)  The  exlii- 
bition  or  production  of  a  record  or  paper  in  open  court, 
or  an  allegation  that  it  is  in  court. 

Pro-fess'  (prS-fCs'),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Professed 
(-fSsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Professing.]  [F.  profh,  masc, 
professe,  fern.,  professed  (monk  or  nun),  L.  professus, 
p.  p.  of  profiieri  to  profess  ;  pro  before,  forward' +  /a- 
teri  to  confess,  own.  See  Confess.]  1.  To  make  open 
declaration  of,  as  of  one's  knowledge,  belief,  action,  etc.  ; 
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to  avow  or  acknowledge  ;  to  confess  publicly  ;  to  own  or 
admit  freely.     "  Hear  me pi-ofess  sincerely."  S/uik, 

The  best  and  wisest  of  them  all  jjro/essed 
To  kuow  this  only,  that  he  nothing  knew.       Milton, 

2.  To  set  up  a  claim  to  ;  to  make  pretense  to ;  hence, 
to  put  on  or  present  an  appearance  of. 

I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem.  Shak. 

3.  To  pretend  to  knowledge  of;  to  proclaim  one's 
self  versed  in  ;  to  make  one's  self  a  teacher  or  practi- 
tioner of ;  to  set  up  as  an  authority  respecting  ;  to  de- 
clare (one's  self  to  be  such  or  such) ;  as,  he  py-o/esses  sur- 
gery ;  to  profess  one's  self  a  physician. 

Pro-fess'  (pro-fes'),  ■;;.  i.  1.  To  take  a  profession  upon 
one's  self  by  a  public  declaration  ;  to  confess.     Drayton. 

2.  To  declare  friendship.     [Obs.^  Shak. 

Pro-Iessed'  (-fesf),  a.  Openly  declared,  avowed,  ac- 
knowledged, or  claimed;  as,  a, professed  ioe ;  a, professed 
tyrant;  a, prof essed  Chxi&t\a,\i. 

The  professed  {R.  C.  Ch.),  a  certain  class  among  the 
Jesuits  bound  by  a  special  vow.  See  the  Note  under  Jes- 
uit. 

Pro-fess'ed-ly  (-fSs'Sd-l^?),  adv.    By  profession. 

Pro-fes'sion  (-fSsh'un),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  professio.  See 
Pkopess,  f.]  1.  The  act  of  professing  or  claiming ;  open 
declaration  ;  public  avowal  or  acknowledgment ;  as,  ^ro- 
Jessions  of  friendship  ;  aprofession  of  faith. 

A  solemn  vow,  promise,  and  jjro/mion.    Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

2.  That  which  one  professes  ;  a  declaration ;  an  avow- 
al ;  a  claim  ;  as,  his  professions  are  insincere. 

The  Indians  quickly  perceive  the  coincidence  or  the  contra- 
diction between  professions  and  conduct.  J,  Morse. 

3.  That  of  which  one  professes  knowledge  ;  the  occu- 
pation, if  not  mechanical,  agricultural,  or  the  like,  to 
which  one  devotes  one's  self ;  the  business  which  one  pro- 
fesses to  understand,  and  to  follow  for  subsistence  ;  call- 
ing ;  vocation  ;  employment ;  as,  the  profession  of  arms ; 
the  profession  of  a  clergyman,  lawyer,  or  physician ;  the 
profession  of  lecturer  on  chemistry. 

He  tried  five  or  six  professions  in  turn.        Macaulay. 
|!^p°*  The  three  prof  essions,  or  learned  professions,  are, 
especially,  theology,  law,  and  medicine. 

4.  The  collective  body  of  persons  engaged  in  a  calling ; 
as,  the  profession  distrust  him. 

5.  {Bccl.  Law)  The  act  of  entering,  or  becoming  a 
member  of,  a  religious  order. 

Pro-fes'sion-al  (-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pro- 
fession, or  calling ;  conforming  to  the  rules  or  standards 
of  a  profession  ;  following  a  profession ;  as,  professional 
knowledge  ;  professional  conduct.  "Pride,  not  personal, 
^iut  professional."  Macaulay.  ^' A  prof essional  sneei- 
er."     Be  Quincey. 

2.  Engaged  in  by  professionals  ;  as,  a  professional 
race ;  —  opposed  to  amateur. 

Pro-fes'sion-al,  re.  A  person  who  prosecutes  anything 
professionally,  or  for  a  hvelihood,  and  not  in  the  charac- 
ter of  an  amateur  ;  a  professional  worker. 

Pro-fes'sion-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  following  of  a 
profession,  sport,  etc.,  as  an  occupation;  —  opposed  to 
amateurism. 

Pro-fes'sion-al-lst,  re.     A  professional  person,     [i?.] 

Pro-les'sion-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  professional  manner 
or  capacity ;  by  profession  or  calhng;  in  the  exercise  of 
one's  profession  ;  as,  one  employed  professionally. 

Pro-fess'or  (prS-fSs'er),  re.  [L.,  a  teacher,  a  public 
teacher  :  cf.  F.  professeur.  See  Profess.]  1.  One  who 
professes,  or  makes  open  declaratiou  of,  his  sentiments 
or  opinions ;  especially,  one  who  makes  a  public  avowal 
of  his  belief  in  the  Scriptures  and  his  faith  in  Christ,  and 
thus  unites  himself  to  the  visible  church.  "  Professors 
of  religion."  Bacon. 

2.  One  who  professes,  or  publicly  teaches,  any  science 
or  branch  of  learning ;  especially,  an  officer  in  a  univer- 
sity, college,  or  other  seminary,  whose  business  it  is  to 
read  lectures,  or  instruct  students,  in  a  particular  branch 
of  learning ;  as,  a  professor  of  theology,  of  botany,  of 
mathematics,  or  of  political  economy. 

Pro'fes-SO'ri-al  (pro'f5s-so'rT-al),  a.  [L.  professo- 
Tius :  cf.  F.  professorial. 2  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  profess- 
or; a,s,  the  professorial  chair;  professorial  inteiest. 

Pro'fes-SO'ri-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  The  character,  man- 
ners, or  habits  of  a  professor.     [iJ.] 

Pro'fes-SO'ri-at  (-at),  re.     See  Peofessoriate. 

Pro'fes-SO'ri-ate  (-at),  re.  1.  The  body  of  professors, 
or  the  professorial  staii',  in  a  university  or  college. 

2.  A  professorship. 

Fro-fess'or-ship  (pro-fes'er-ship),  re.  The  office  or 
position  of  a  professor,  or  public  teacher.  Walton. 

Pro-fes'SO-ry  (-so-rj),  a.  [L.  professorius.J  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  professor ;  professorial.     [iJ.]        Bacon. 

Prof'Ier  (proffer),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Proffered 
(-ferd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Proffering.]  [OE.  profren, 
proferen,  F.  proferer,  fr.  L.  proferre  to  bring  forth  or 
forward,  to  offer ;  pro  forward  +  ferre  to  bring.  See 
Bear  to  produce.]  1.  To  offer  for  acceptance  ;  to  pro- 
pose to  give  ;  to  make  a  tender  of  ;  as,  to  proffer  a  gift ; 
to  proffer  services ;  to  proffer  friendship.  Shak. 

I  reck  not  what  wrong  that  thou  me  profre.     Chaucer. 

2.  To  essay  or  attempt  of  one's  own  accord  ;  to  under- 
take, or  propose  to  undertake.     [iJ.]  Milton. 

Prof'ier,  re.  1.  An  offer  made ;  something  proposed 
for  acceptance  by  another  ;  a  tender ;  as,  proffers  of 
peace  or  friendship. 

He  made  a,  proffer  to  lay  down  his  commission.    Clarendon. 
2.  Essay;  attempt.     [iJ.]  Bacon. 

Prof'fer-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  proffers  something. 
Pro-fi'cience  (pro-ftsh'ens),  I  n.    The  quality  or  state 
Pro-li'cien-cy  (-en-sy),  ]      of    being    proficient  ; 

advance  in  the  acquisition  of  any  art,  science,  or  knowl- 
edge ;  progression  in  knowledge ;  improvement ;  adept- 
nesa  ;  as,  to  acquire  proficiency  in  music. 

Pro-fl'clent  (prS-ftsh'ent),  re.  [L.  proflciens,  -eniis, 
p.  pr.  of  proficere  to  go  forward,  make  progress ;  pro 


forward  -f-/acere  to  make.  See  Pact,  and  cf.  Profit,  «.] 
One  who  has  made  considerable  advances  in  any  busi- 
ness, art,  science,  or  branch  of  learning ;  an  expert ;  an 
adept ;  as,  a,  proficient  in  a  trade ;  a,  proficient  in  mathe- 
matics, music,  etc. 

Pro-H'cient  (pro-f  ish'ent),  a.  Well  advanced  in  any 
branch  of  knowledge  or  skill ;  possessed  of  considerable 
acquirements ;  well-skUled ;  versed  ;  adept. 

Pro-H'cient-ly,  adv.     In  a  proficient  manner. 

Pro-Iio'U-OUS  (pro-fik'iS-us),  a.  IL,. proficuus^'}  Prof- 
itable ;  advantageous ;  useful.     [06i.]  Harvey. 

Pro'flle  (pro'fn  or  -fel ;  277),  n.  [It.  profile,  it.  L. 
pro  before  ^filum,  a  thread,  an  outline,  shape  :  cf.  F. 
profil.     See  File  a  row,  and  cf.  Pukfle,  Porl,  a  fringe.] 

1.  An  outline,  or  contour ;  as,  the  profile  of  an  apple. 

2.  {Paint.  &  Sculp.)  A  human  head  represented  side- 
wise,  or  in  a  side  view  ;  the  side  face  or  half  face. 

3.  (a)  (Arch.)  A  section  of  any  member,  made  at  right 
angles  with  its  main  lines,  showing  the  exact  shape  of 
moldings  and  the  like.  (6)  {Civil  Engin.)  A  drawing 
exhibiting  a  vertical  section  of  the  groimd  along  a  sur- 
veyed line,  or  graded  work,  as  of  a  railway,  showing  ele- 
vations, depressions,  grades,  etc. 

Profile  paper  {Civil  Enijin.),  paper  ruled  with  vertical 
and  horizontal  Imes  forming  small  oblong  rectangles, 
adapted  for  drawing  profiles. 

Fro'file,  v.  t.  [imp.&p.  p.  Profiled  (-fild  or  -feld) ; 
p.  pr.  Si  vb.  re.  Profiling.]  [Cf.  F.  profiler,  It.  p7-ofi- 
lare.  See  Profile,  n.]  1.  To  draw  the  outline  of;  to 
draw  in  profile,  as  an  architectural  member. 

2.  {Mech. )  To  shape  the  outline  of  au  object  by  pass- 
ing a  cutter  around  it. 
I'rofiling   machine,  a  jigging  machine. 

Pro'Jil-ing,  re.  (Fort.)  In  the  construction  of  field- 
works,  the  erection  at  proper  intervals  of  wooden  pro- 
files, to  show  to  the  workmen  the  sectional  form  of  the 
parapets  at  those  points. 

Pro'fil-ist,  re.     One  who  takes  profiles. 

Profit  (profit),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  profeclus  advance, 
progress,  profit,  fr.  proficere,  profectum.  See  Profi- 
cient.] 1.  Acquisition  beyond  expenditure ;  excess  of 
value  received  for  producing,  keeping,  or  selling,  over 
cost ;  hence,  pecmiiary  gain  in  any  transaction  or  occu- 
pation ;  emolument ;  as,  a  profit  on  the  sale  of  goods. 

Let  no  man  anticipate  uncertain  profits.      Rambler. 

2.  Accession  of  good  ;  valuable  results  ;  useful  conse- 
quences ;  benefit ;  avail ;  gain  ;  as,  an  office  of  profit. 

This  I  speak  for  your  own  profit.     1  Cor.  vii.  35. 
If  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit  and  a  right.        Hhak. 

Syn.  —  Benefit ;  avail ;  service  ;  improvement ;  ad- 
vancement; gain;  emolument. 

Profit,  V.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Profited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Profiting.]  [F.  profiler.  See  Profit,  re.]  To  be  of 
service  to ;  to  be  good  to ;  to  help  on ;  to  benefit ;  to 
advantage  ;  to  avail ;  to  aid  ;  as,  truth  profits  all  men. 

The  word  preached  did  not  profit  them.     Heb.  iv.  2. 

It  is  a  great  means  of  profiting  yourself,  to  copy  diligently 
excellent  pieces  and  beautLfuI  designs.  Dryden. 

Profit,  V.  i.  1.  To  gain  advantage ;  to  make  improve- 
ment ;  to  improve  ;  to  gain  ;  to  advance. 

1  profit  not  by  thy  talk.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  of  use  or  advantage ;  to  do  or  bring  good. 

'Richee  profit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath.     Prov.  xi.  4. 

Prof it-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [F.  profitable.']  Yielding  or 
bringing  profit  or  gain ;  gainful ;  lucrative  ;  useful ;  help- 
ful ;  advantageous ;  beneficial ;  as,  a  profitable  trade ; 
profitable  business  ;  a,  profitable  study  or  profession. 

"What  was  so  profitable  to  the  empire  became  fatal  to  the 
emperor.  Arbuthnot. 

—  Prof  it-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Prof  It-a-Wy,  adv. 

Prof  it-lng,  re.     Gain ;  advantage  ;  profit. 

That  thy  profiting  may  appear  to  all.    1  Tim.  iv.  15. 

Profit-less,  a.     Without  profit ;  unprofitable.    Shak. 

Profli-ga-cy  (profll-ga-sy),  re.  [See  Profligate,  a.] 
The  quahty  or  state  of  being  profligate  ;  a  profligate  or 
very  vicious  course  of  life  ;  a  state  of  being  abandoned 
in  moral  principle  and  in  vice  ;  dissoluteness. 

Profli-gate  (-gat),  a.  [L.  profligatus,  p.  p.  of  profli- 
gare  to  strike  or  dash  to  the  ground,  to  destroy  ;  pro 
before  +  a  word  akin  to  fligere  to  strike.    See  Afflict.] 

1.  Overthrown ;  beaten ;  conquered.     [Oii.] 

The  foe  is  profligate,  and  run.  Hudibras. 

2.  Broken  down  in  respect  of  rectitude,  principle,  vir- 
tue, or  decency ;  openly  and  shamelessly  immoral  or  vi- 
cious ;  dissolute  ;  as,  a  profligate  man  or  wretch. 

A  race  more  profligate  than  we.  Roscommon. 
Made  prostitute  &nd  profligate  the  muse.       Dryden. 

Syn.  — Abandoned  ;  corrupt;  dissolute;  vitiated;  de- 
praved ;  vicious  ;  wicked.    See  Abandoned. 

Profli-gate,  re.  An  abandoned  person ;  one  openly 
and  shamelessly  vicious ;  a  dissolute  person.  "  Such  a 
profligate  as  Antony."  Swift. 

Profli-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  To  drive  away  ;  to  overcome. 
\_A  Latinism']     [Obs.l  Harvey. 

Prof  li-gate-ly  (-gat-ly),  adv.   In  a  profligate  manner. 

Prof  li-gate-ness,  re.  The  quahty  of  being  profligate  ; 
an  abandoned  course  of  life ;  profligacy. 

Prof'li-ga'tion  (-ga'shiJn),  re.  [L.  profligatio.']  De- 
feat :  rout ;   overthrow.     \^Obs.']  Bacon. 

Prof lu-ence  (proflii-ens),  re.  [L.  profluentia.']  Qual- 
ity of  being  profluent ;  course.     [iJ.]        Sir  H.  Wotton. 

"Proflu-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  profluens,  p.  pr.  of  proflu- 
ere  ;  pro  forward  +  fluere  to  flow.]  Flowing  forward, 
[i?.]     "  In  the pro/Zwere/ stream."  3Iilton. 

Pro-found'  (pro-found'),  a.  [F.  profond,  L.  profun- 
dus; pro  before,  forward  -|-  fundus  the  bottom.  See 
Found  to  establish,  Bottom  lowest  part.]  1.  Descend- 
ing far  below  the  surface ;  opening  or  reaching  to  a 
great  depth ;  deep.     "A  gulf  profound. "  Milton. 

2.  Intellectually  deep  ;  entering  far  into  subjects  ; 
reaching  to  the  bottom  of  a  matter,  or  of  a  branch  of 


learning  ;    thorough ;   as,   a   profound  investigation  or 
treatise ;  a,  profound  scholar  ;  profound  wisdom. 

3.  Characterized  by  intensity ;  deeply  felt ;  pervading ; 
overmastering ;  far-reaching ;  strongly  impressed ;  as,  a 
prof ound  sleep.     " Prof ound  sciatica."  Shak. 

Of  tlie  profound  corruption  of  this  class  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Milman. 

4.  Bending  low  ;  exhibiting  or  expressing  deep  humil* 
ity;  lowly;  submissive;  as,  a,  pj-of ound  bow. 

What  humble  gestures  !    'What profound  reverence  I    Duppa, 

Pro-found'  (pro-found'),  re.  1.  The  deep;  the  sea; 
the  ocean. 

God  in  the  fathomless  profound 

Hath  all  his  choice  commanders  drowned.       Sandys, 

2.  An  abyss.  Milton. 

Pro-found',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  sink  deeply  ;  to  cause  to 
dive  or  penetrate  far  down.     [06*.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pro-found',  v.  i.  To  dive  deeply  ;  to  penetrate.  [OJs.] 

Pro-found'ly,  adv.     In  a  profound  manner. 

Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly  ?  Shak. 

Pro-found'ness,  re.  The  quahty  or  state  of  being 
profound  ;  profundity  ;  depth.  Hooker. 

Pro-ful'gent  (-f ul'gent),  a.  [Pref .  pro-  -f-  L.  fulgere 
to  shine.]  Shining  forth  ;  briUiant ;  effulgent.  [06«.] 
"  Profulgent  in  preciousness. "  Chaucer, 

Pro-fun'di-ty  (-ItSn'di-ty), re.  /  pi.  -TIES  (-tiz).  [L.  pro- 
funditas:  cf.F. prof ondite.  See  Profound.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  profound ;  depth  of  place,  knowledge, 
feeling,  etc.     "  The  vast  profundity  ohscuie."      3Iilton. 

Pro-fuse'  (pro-fus'),  a-  [L.  profusus,  p.  p.  of  pro- 
fundere  to  pour  forth  or  out ;  pro  forward,  forth  -^ 
fundere  to  pour :   cf.   F.  prof  us.     See  Fuse  to  melt.] 

1.  Pouring  forth  with  fullness  or  exuberance ;  boimti- 
ful ;  exceedingly  liberal ;  giving  without  stint ;  as,  a  pro- 
fuse govenmient ;  profuse  hospitality. 

A  green,  shady  bank,  profuse  of  flowers.        Milton. 

2.  Superabundant ;  excessive ;  prodigal ;  lavish  ;  as, 
pro/««e  expenditure.     " Profuse  omament."       Karnes. 

Syn.  —  Lavish  ;  exuberant ;  bountiful ;  prodigal ;  ex- 
travagant. —  Profuse,  Lavish,  Prodigal.  Profuse  de- 
notes pouring  out  (as  money,  etc.),  with  great  fullness 
or  freeness ;  as,  profuse  in  his  expenditures,  thanks, 
promises,  etc.  Lavish  is  stronger,  implying  unnecessary 
or  wasteful  excess ;  as,  lavish  of  his  bounties,  favors, 
praises,  etc.  Prodigal  is  stronger  still,  denoting  un- 
measured or  reckless  profusion ;  as,  prodigal  of  one's 
strength,  life,  or  blood,  to  secure  some  object.      Dryden. 

Pro-fuse'  (-filz'),  V.  i.  To  pour  out ;  to  give  or  spend 
liberally;  to  lavish;  to  squander.     [06s.]         Chapman, 

Pro-fuse'ly  (-fiis'ly),  adv.    In  a  profuse  manner. 

Pro-fuse'ness,  re.     Extravagance ;  profusion. 
Hospitality  sometimes  degenerates  into  profuseness.    Attei'bury. 

Pro-fu'sion  (-fu'zhiin),  re.  [L.  profusio :  cf.  F.  pro- 
fusion.'] 1.  The  act  of  one  who  is  profuse ;  a  lavishing 
or  pouring  out  without  stint. 

Thy  -va&t  profusion  to  the  factious  nobles  ?         Rowe. 

2.  Abundance ;  exuberant  plenty  ;  lavish  supply ;  as, 
aprofusion  of  commodities.  Addison. 

Pro-lu'sive  (-sTv),  a.  Profuse ;  lavish  ;  prodigal.  [Obs.] 

Prog  (prog),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Phogged  (prSgd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Progging.]  [Cf .  D  prachen,  G.  prachern, 
Dan.  prakke,  Sw.  pracka,  to  beg,  L.  procare,  procari,  to 
ask,  demand,  and  E.  prowl.']  1.  To  wander  about  and 
beg  ;  to  seek  food  or  other  supplies  by  low  arts ;  to  seek 
for  advantage  by  mean  shifts  or  tricks.     ILow] 

A  perfect  artist  in  progging  lor  money.  FuUer, 

I  have  been  endeavoring  to  prog  for  you.         Burke. 

2.  To  steal ;  to  rob ;  to  filch.     \_Low]  Johnson. 

3.  To  prick ;  to  goad  ;  to  progue.     {Scot.] 

Prog,  re.     1.  Victuals  got  by  begging,  or  vagrancy; 

victuals  of  any  kind  ;  food ;  supplies.     [Slang]       Swift, 

So  long  as  he  picked  from  the  iilth  \Rsprog.    R.  Browning, 

2,  A  vagrant  beggar ;  a  tramp.     [Slang] 

3.  A  goad  ;  a  progue.     [Scot.] 

Pro-gen'er-ate  (pro-j5n'er-at),  v.  t.  [L.  progeneratus, 
p.  p.  of  progenerare  to  beget ;  pro  forth,  forward  +  ge- 
nerare  to  generate.]  To  beget ;  to  generate ;  to  produce ; 
to  procreate;  as,  to  progenerate  a  race,     [P.]     Landor. 

Pro-gen'er-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  re.  [L.  progeneralio.] 
The  act  of  begetting  ;  propagation.     [R-] 

Pro-gen'i-tor  (-jen'i-ter),  re.  [OF.  progeniieur,  L. 
progenitor,  fr.  progignere,  progenitum,  to  bring  forth, 
to  beget ;  pro  forth  -|-  gignere  to  beget.  See  Gender 
kind.]    An  ancestor  in  the  direct  line ;  a  forefather. 

And  reverence  thee  their  great /jror/eni^or.       Milton. 

Pro-gen'i-tor-ship,  re.  The  state  of  being  a  progenitor. 

Pro-gen'i-tress  (-tres),  re.   A  female  progenitor. 

Pro-ger.'i-ture  (-tiir;  135),  re.  [F.  progeniture.]  A 
begetting,  or  birth.     [P.] 

Prog'e-ny  (proj'e-ny),  re.  [OE.  progenie,  F.  proge- 
nie,  fr.  L.  progenies,  fr.  progignere.  See  Progenitor.] 
Descendants  of  the  human  kind,  or  offspring  of  other 
animals  ;  children  ;  offspring  ;  race  ;  lineage.  "  Issued 
from  the  progeny  of  kings."  Shak, 

Pro-glot'tid  (pro-glot'tid),  re.     (Zo'ol.)  Proglottis. 

II  Pro-glot'tis  (-tis),  re. ;  pi.  Proglottides  (-dez). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vrpoyAMTTis  the  tip  of  the  tongue  ;  -npo  for- 
ward -\-  yAmTTa  the  tongue.]  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  free, 
or  nearly  free,  segments  of  a  tapeworm.  It  contains 
both  male  and  female  reproductive  organs,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  a  brief  independent  existence. 

llProg'na-thi  (prog'na^thi),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Prog- 
nathous.] (Zo'ol.)  A  comprehensive  group  of  mankind, 
Including  those  that  have  prognathous  jaws. 

Prog-nath'ic  (-nath'ik),  a.     (Anal.)  Prognathous. 

Prog'na-thlsm  (prog'na-thlz'm  or  prog-na'thiz'm),  re. 
(y4na<.)Projectionofthejaws.— Prog'na-thy(-na-th}f),re. 

Prog'na-tbOUS  (-thus),  a.     [Gr.  n-po  before  -\-  yvaSo^ 
the  jaw.]    (Anat.)  Having  the  jaws  projecting  beyond  the 
upper  part   of  the  face  ;  —  opposed  to  orthognalhous. 
See  Gnathic  index,  under  Gnathic. 
Their  countenances  had  the  true  prognathous  character.   Kane, 
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Prog'ne  (prSg'ne),  n.  [L.,  a  swallow,  traditionally 
said  to  be  fr.  Progne  (the  sister  of  Philomela),  who  was 
changed  into  a  swallow,  Gr.  IIpoKiT).]  {Zo'ol.)  (a)  A 
swallow.  (6)  A  genus  of  swallows  including  the  purple 
martin.  See  Maktin.  (c)  An  American  butterfly  {Po- 
lygonia,  or  Vanessa,  Progne).  It  is  orange  and  black 
above,  grayish  beneath,  with  an  L-shaped  silver  mark  on 
the  hind  wings.    Called  also  gray  comma. 

Prog-no'SiS  (prSg-no'sis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  irpoyvuxnt, 
fr.  TrpoyiyvauKeiv  to  know  beforehand ;  jrpo  before  -j- 
yi.yvia(TKei.v  to  know.  See  Know.]  (Med.)  The  act  or 
art  of  foretelling  the  course  and  termination  of  a  disease  ; 
also,  the  outlook  aiiorded  by  this  act  of  judgment ;  as, 
the  prognosis  of  hydrophobia  is  bad. 

Prog-nos'tlc  (-nSs'tik),  a.  [Gr.  Trpoyi'iooriKis.  See 
Prognosis.]  Indicating  something  future  by  signs  or 
symptoms  ;  foreshowing ;  aiding  in  prognosis ;  as,  the 
prognostic  symptoms  of  a  disease  ;  prognostic  signs. 

Prog-nOS'tiC,  n.  [L.  prognosticum,  Gr.  irpoyviaa-TixSv  : 
cf.  F.pronostic, prognostic.  See  Pkoonostic,  a.]  1.  That 
which  prognosticates;  a  sign  by  which  a  future  event 
may  be  known  or  foretold ;  an  indication ;  a  sign  or 
omen  ;  hence,  a  foretelling  ;  a  prediction. 

That  choice  would  inevitably  be  considered  by  the  country 
tiB  a  prognostic  of  the  highest  import.  Macaulay. 

2.  (Med.)  A  sign  or  symptom  Indicating  the  course 
and  termination  of  a  disease.  Parr. 

Syn.  —  Sign ;  omen ;  presage ;  token ;  indication. 

Prog-nos'tlc,  v.  t.    To  prognosticate.     [Oi«.] 

Prog-noa'tlc-a-ble  (-ti-k4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
prognosticated  or  foretold.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Prog-nos'tl-cate  (-tl-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prog- 
nosticated (-ka'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Prognosticating.] 
[See  Prognostic]  To  indicate  as  future;  to  foretell 
from  signs  or  symptoms ;  to  prophesy ;  to  foreshow  ;  to 
predict ;  as,  to  prognosticate  evil.  Burke. 

I  neither  will  nor  can  prognosticate 
To  the  young  gaping  heir  his  father's  fate.       Dryden. 

Syn.  — To  foreshow;  foretoken;  betoken;  forebode; 
presage ;  predict ;  prophesy. 

Prog-nos'ti-ca'tion  (-ka'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pronosti- 
cation.J  1.  The  act  of  foreshowing  or  foretelling  some- 
thing future  by  present  signs ;  prediction. 

2.  That  which  foreshows  ;  a  foretoken.  Shak. 

Prog-nos'U-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  One  who  prognosti- 
cates ;  a  f oreknower  or  foreteller  of  a  future  course  or 
event  by  present  signs.  Isa.  xlvii.  13. 

Pro'gram  (pro'grSm),  n.    Same  as  Programme. 

II  Pro-gram'ma  (prS-gram'ma),  n. ;  pi.  Programmata 
(-ta).  [L.  See  Programme.]  1.  (Gr.  Antiq.)  Any  law, 
which,  after  it  had  passed  the  Athenian  senate,  was 
fixed  on  a  tablet  for  public  inspection  previously  to  its 
being  proposed  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people. 

2.  An  edict  published  for  public  information ;  an  offi- 
cial bulletin ;  a  public  proclamation. 

3.  See  Programme. 

4.  A  preface.     [OJj.]  T.  Warton. 

Pro'gramme  (pro'grSm),  n.  [L.  programma  a  pub- 
lic proclamation,  manifesto,  Gr.  jrp6ypo^t;u,a,  fr.  irpoypa- 
^eiv  to  write  before  or  in  public  ;  Trpo  before,  forth  + 
ypa</)etv  to  write :  cf.  P.  programme.  See  Graphic.] 
That  which  is  written  or  printed  as  a  public  notice  or 
advertisement ;  a  scheme ;  a  prospectus ;  especially,  a 
brief  outline  or  explanation  of  the  order  to  be  pursued, 
or  the  subjects  embraced,  in  any  public  exercise,  per- 
formance, or  entertainment ;  a  preliminary  sketch. 

Programme  music  (Mus.),  descriptive  instrumental  music 
which  requires  an  argument  or  programme  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  its  several  movements. 

Prog'ress  (prSg'rgs ;  277),  re.  [L.  progressus,  from 
progredi,  p.  p.  progressus,  to  go  forth  or  forward ;  pro 
forward -j-^radi  to  step,  go :  cf.  P.  progres.  See  Grade.] 

1.  A  moving  or  going  forward ;  a  proceeding  onward ; 
an  advance ;  specifically :  (a)  In  actual  space,  as  the 
progress  of  a  ship,  carriage,  etc.  (b)  In  the  growth  of 
an  animal  or  plant ;  increase,  (c)  In  business  of  any 
kind ;  as,  the  progress  of  a  negotiation  ;  the  progress  of 
art.  (d)  In  knowledge ;  in  proficiency ;  as,  the  prog- 
ress of  a  child  at  school,  (e)  Toward  ideal  complete- 
ness or  perfection  in  respect  of  quality  or  condition ;  — 
applied  to  individuals,  communities,  or  the  race ;  as,  so- 
cial, moral,  religious,  or  political  progress. 

2.  A  journey  of  state  ;  a  circuit ;  especially,  one  made 
by  a  sovereign  through  parts  of  his  own  dominions. 

The  king  being  returned  from  his  progresse.       Evelyn. 
Pro-gress'    (pro-gr5s' ;    formerly    pronounced    like 
Progress,  n.),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Progressed  (-grSsf) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Progressing.]     1.  To  make  progress ;  to 
move  forward  in  space ;  to  continue  onward  in  course  ; 
to  proceed  ;  to  advance  ;  to  go  on ;  as,  railroads  are  pro- 
gressing.    "  As  his  recovery  progressed."        Thackeray. 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honorable  dew, 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks.  Shak. 

They  progress  in  that  style  in  proportion  as  their  pieces  are 
treated  with  contempt.  Washington. 

The  war  had  progressed  for  some  time.       Marshall. 
2.  To  make  improvement ;  to  advance.  Bayard. 

If  man  prof/resses,  art  must  progress  too.  Caird. 

Prog'ress  (prSg'rSs ;  see  Progress,  v.  i.),  v.  t.  To 
make  progress  in ;  to  pass  through.     [Obs.'\  Milton. 

Pro-gres'Slon  (pr6-grSsh'iin),  re.  [L.  progressio  :  cf. 
F.  progression.']  1.  The  act  of  moving  forward  ;  a  pro- 
ceeding in  a  course  ;  motion  onward. 

2.  Course  ;  passage ;  lapse  or  process  of  time. 

I  hope,  in  a  short  progression,  you  will  be  wholly  immerged 
in  the  dehces  and  joys  of  religion.  ._  Eveliin. 

3.  (Math.)  Regular  or  proportional  advance  in  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  numbers ;  continued  proportion, 
arithmetical,  geometrical,  or  harmonic. 

4.  (Mus.)  A  regular  succession  of  tones  or  chords ; 
the  movement  of  the  parts  in  harmony  ;  the  order  of  the 
modulations  in  a  piece  from  key  to  key. 

Arithmetical   prograBBlon,  a  progression  in  which   the 


terms  increase  or  decrease  by  equal  differences,  as  the 

numbers  I  ^^1  |_  f  ^'  1^' j- by  the  difference  2. 

—  Geometrical  progression,  a  progression  in  which  the 
terms  increase  or  decrease  by  equal  ratios,  as  the  num- 
hBi-ni  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  (by  a  continual  multiplica- 
"^^164,  32,  16,     8,     4,     2,1    tion  or  division  by  2. 

—  Harmonic  progression,  a  progression  in  which  the 
terms  are  the  reciprocals  of  quantities  in  arithmetical 
progression,  as  J,  J,  J,  ^,  ^. 

Pro-gres'sion-al  (pr6-grgsh'un-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  progression  ;  tending  to,  or  capable  of,  progress. 

Pro-gres'sion-ist,  n.  1.  One  who  holds  to  a  belief  in 
the  progression  of  society  toward  perfection. 

2.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  progression  in  or- 
ganic forms ;  —  opposed  to  uniformitarian.    H.  Spencer. 

Prog'ress-ist  (pr5g'rSs-Ist),  n.  One  who  makes,  or 
holds  to,  progress ;  a  progressionist. 

Pro-gress'ive  (pr6-gr5s'iv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  progressif.2 

X.  Moving  forward  ;  proceeding  onward ;  advancing  ; 
evincing  progress ;  increasing  ;  as,  progressive  motion  or 
course  ;  —  opposed  to  retrograde. 

2.  Improving ;  as,  art  is  in  a  progressive  state. 

Progressive  euchre  or  whist,  a  way  of  playing  at  card 
parties,  by  which,  after  every  game,  the  losers  at  the 
first  table  go  to  the  last  table,  and  the  winners  at  all  the 
tables,  except  the  first,  move  up  to  the  next  table.  —  Pro- 
gressiva muscular  atrophy  (Med.),  a  nervous  disorder  char- 
acterized by  continuous  atrophy  of  the  muscles. 

—  Pro-gress'lve-ly,  adv.  —  Pro-gress'ive-ness,  n. 
Progue  (prog),  V.  i.    To  prog.     [Obs.]     P.  Fletcher. 
Progue,  re.    A  sharp  point ;  a  goad.     IScot.  &  Local, 

U.  S.]  —  V.  t.    To  prick ;  to  goad.    [Scot.  &  Local,  U.S.']. 

Pro'heme  (pro'hSm),  re.    Proem.     [06*.]      Chaucer. 

Pro-hlto'lt  (pro-hibat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prohib- 
ited; p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Prohibiting.]  [L.  prohibitus,  p. 
p.  of  prohibere  to  prohibit ;  pro  before,  forth  +  habere 
to  have,  hold.  See  Habit.]  1.  To  forbid  by  authority ; 
to  interdict ;  as,  God  prohibited  Adam  from  eating  of 
the  fruit  of  a  certain  tree  ;  we  prohibit  a  person  from 
doing  a  thing,  and  also  the  doing  of  the  thing ;  as,  the 
law  prohibits  men  from  stealing,  or  it  prohibits  stealing. 

11^*°"  Prohibit  was  formerly  followed  by  to  with  the  in- 
finitive, but  is  now  commonly  followed  by  from  with  the 
verbal  noun  in  -ing. 

2.  To  hinder ;  to  debar ;  to  prevent ;  to  preclude. 
Gates  of  burning  adamant, 
Barred  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  forbid ;  interdict ;  debar ;  prevent ;  hinder. 

—  Prohibit,  Forbid.  To  forbid  is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  is 
more  familiar ;  to  prohibit  is  Latin,  and  is  more  formal  or 
official.  A  parent  forbids  his  child  to  be  out  late  at  night ; 
he  prohibits  his  intercourse  with  the  profane  and  vicious. 

PifO-hib'tt-er  (-er),  re.  One  who  prohibits  or  forbids ; 
a  f  orbidder  ;  an  interdicter. 

Pro'hl-bl'tlon  (pro'hT-bish'un),  re.  [L.  prohibitio  : 
cf.  F.  prohibition.]  1.  The  act  of  prohibiting ;  a  decla- 
ration or  injunction  forbidding  some  action  ;  interdict. 

The  law  of  God,  in  the  ten  commandments,  consists  mostly  of 
prohibitions.  Tillotson, 

2.  Specifically,  the  forbidding  by  law  of  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors  as  beverages. 

Writ  of  prohibition  (Law),  a  writ  issued  by  a  superior 
tribunal,  dfirected  to  an  inferior  court,  commanding  the 
latter  to  cease  from  the  prosecution  of  a  suit  depending 
before  it.  Blackstone. 

II^°°  By  ellipsis,  prohibition  is  used  for  the  writ  itself. 

Pro'hi-bi'tion-ist,  re.  1.  One  who  favors  prohibitory 
duties  on  foreign  goods  in  commerce ;  a  protectionist. 

2.  One  who  favors  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  (or  of 
the  sale  and  manufacture)  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  bever- 
ages. 

Pro-hlb'it-lve  (pro-hiiyit-iv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  prohibiiif.] 
That  prohibits;  prohibitory;  as,  a  tax  whose  effect  is 
prohibitive. 

Pro-hib'it-O-ry  (-o-ry),  a.  [L.  prohibitorius.]  Tend- 
ing to  prohibit,  forbid,  or  exclude  ;  implying  prohibition ; 
forbidding;  a,s,  a  prohibitory  la,vf ;  a  prohibitory  price. 

Prohibitory  index.    (iJ.  C.  Ch.)  See  under  Index. 

Proln  (proin),  V.  t.  [See  Prune  to  trim.]  To  lop ;  to 
trim  ;  to  prune ;  to  adorn.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

The  sprigs  that  did  about  it  grow 
He  proined  from  the  leafy  arms.  Chapman. 

Proln,  V.  i.  To  be  employed  in  pruning.  [Obs.] 
Proj'ect  (proj'ekt ;  277),  re.  [OF.  project,  F.  projet, 
fr.  L.  projectus,  p.  p.  of  projicere  to  project ;  pro  ior- 
ward -f- i^cere  to  throw.  See  Jet  a  shooting  forth, 
and  cf.  Projet.]  1.  The  place  from  which  a  thing  pro- 
jects, or  starts  forth.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

2.  That  which  is  projected  or  designed  ;  something  in- 
tended or  devised ;  a  scheme ;  a  design  ;  a  plan. 

Vented  much  policy,  an^  projects  deep.  Milton. 

Projects  of  happiness  devised  by  human  reason     Rogers. 

He  entered  into  the  project  with  his  customary  ardor.    Prescott. 

3.  An  idle  scheme ;  an  impracticable  design ;  as,  a  man 
given  to  projects. 

Syn.  —  Design  ;  scheme  ;  plan  ;  purpose.  —  Project, 
Design.  A  project  is  somethmg  of  a  practical  nature 
thrown  out  for  consideration  as  to  its  bemg  done.  A  de- 
sign is  a  project  when  matured  and  settled,  as  a  tiling  to 
be  accomplished.  An  ingenious  man  has  many  jirojccls, 
but,  if  governed  by  sound  sense,  will  be  slow  in  forming 
them  into  designs.    See  also  Scheme. 

Pro-Ject'  (pro-jSkf),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Projected  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Projecting.]      [Cf.   OF.  projerler,  F. 

projeter.]     1.  To  throw  or  cast  forward  ;  to  shoot  forth. 

Before  his  feet  herself  she  did  project.  Spenser. 

Behold  !  th*  ascending  villas  on  tny  side 

Project  long  shadows  o'er  the  crystal  tide.         Pope. 

2.  To  cast  forward  or  revolve  in  the  mind ;  to  con- 
trive ;  to  devise ;  to  scheme  ;  as,  to  project  a  plan. 

What  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  war  ?      MiUon. 

3.  (Persp.)  To  draw  or  exliibit,  as  the  form  of  any- 


tumg ;  to  delineate  ;  as,  to  project  a  sphere,  a  map,  an 
ellipse,  and  the  like  ;  —  sometimes  with  ore,  upon,  into, 
etc.  ;  as,  to  project  a  line  or  point  upon  a  plane.  See 
Projection,  4. 

Pro-Ject'  (pro-jSkf),  V.  i.  1.  To  shoot  forward  ;  to  ex- 
tend beyond  something  else  ;  to  be  prominent ;  to  jut ; 
as,  the  cornice  p7-ojects  ;  branches  project  from  the  tree. 

2.  To  forpi  a  project ;  to  scheme.     [P.]  Fuller. 

Pro-ject'lle  (-Tl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  projectile:]  1.  Project, 
ing  or  impelling  forward  ;  as,  a  projectile  force. 

2.  Caused  or  imparted  by  impulse  or  projection ;  im- 
pelled forward  ;  as,  projectile  motion.  Arbxtthnot. 

Pro-Ject'Ue,  re.  [Cf.  P.  projectile.']  1.  A  body  pro- 
jected, or  impelled  forward,  by  force  ;  especially,  a  mis- 
sile adapted  to  be  shot  from  a  firearm. 

2.  pi.  (Mech.)  A  part  of  mechanics  which  treats  of 
the  motion,  range,  time  of  flight,  etc.,  of  bodies  thrown 
or  driven  through  the  air  by  an  impelling  force. 

Pro-Jec'tlon  (-jek'shiin),  re.  [L.  projectio  :  cf.  F.  pi  ■>• 
jection.]     1.  The  act  of  throwing  or  shooting  forward. 

2.  A  jutting  out ;  also,  a  part  jutting  out,  as  of  a  build- 
ing ;  an  extension  beyond  something  else. 

3.  The  act  of  scheming  or  planning  ;  also,  that  which 
is  planned ;  contrivance  ;  design ;  plan.  Pavenant. 

4.  (Persp.)  The  representation  of  something;  deline- 
ation ;  plan  ;  especially,  the  representation  of  any  object 
on  a  perspective  plane,  or  such  a  delineation  as  would 
result  were  the  chief  points  of  the  object  thrown  for- 
ward upon  the  plane,  each  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
drawn  through  it  from  a  given  point  of  sight,  or  central 
point ;  as,  the  projection  of  a  sphere.  The  several  kinda 
of  projection  differ  according  to  the  assumed  point  of 
sight  and  plane  of  projection  in  each. 

5.  (Geog.)  Any  method  of  representing  the  surface  of 
the  earth  upon  a  plane. 

Conical  projection,  a  mode  of  representing  the  sphere, 
the  spherical  surface  being  projected  upon  the  surface  of 
a  cone  tangent  to  the  sphere,  the  point  of  sight  being  at 
the  center  of  the  sphere.  —  Cylindrlc  projection,  a  mode  of 
representing  the  sphere,  the  spherical  surface  being  pro- 
jected upon  the  surface  of  a  cj^inder  touching  the  sphere, 
the  point  of  sight  being  at  the  center  of  the  sphere.—  Glob- 
ular, Onomonic,  Orthographic,  projection,  etc.  See  under 
Globular,  Gnomonic,  etc.  —  Mercator's  projection,  a  mode 
of  representing  the  sphere  in  which  the  meridians  are 
drawn  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude 
are  straight  lines  whose  distance  from  each  other  in- 
creases with  their  distance  from  the  equator,  so  that  at 
all  places  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  have  to 
each  other  the  same  ratio  as  on  the  sphere  itself.  —  Ob- 
lique projection,  a  projection  made  by  parallel  lines  drawn 
from  every  point  of  a  figure  and  meeting  the  plane  of 
projection  obliquely.  —  Polar  projection,  a  projection  of 
the  sphere  in  which  the  point  of  sight  is  at  the  center, 
and  the  plane  of  projection  passes  through  one  of  the 
polar  circles.  —  Powder  of  projection  (Alche7ny),  a  certain 
powder  cast  into  a  crucible  or  other  vessel  containing 
prepared  metal  or  other  matter  which  is  to  be  thereby 
transmuted  into  gold.  —  Projection  of  a  point  on  a  plana 
(Descriptive  Geom.),  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  drawn  through  the  point.  —  Projection  of  a  straight 
line  on  a  plane,  the  straight  line  on  the  plane  connecting 
the  feet  of  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  given  line. 

Syn.  —  See  Protuberance. 

Pro-Jeot'ment  (-jSkt'ment),  re.  Design;  contrivance; 
projection.     [Obs.]  Clarendon. 

Pro-]ect'or  (-er),  re.  [Cf.  P.  projeteur.]  One  who  pro- 
jects a  scheme  or  design ;  hence,  one  who  forms  fanci- 
ful or  chimerical  schemes.  VEstrange, 

Pro-Jec'ture  (-jek'tur  ;  135),  re.  [L.  projeciura :  cf. 
F.  projecture.]    A  jutting  out  beyond  a  surface. 

II  Pro'jet'  (pro'zha'),  re.  [F.  See  Project,  re.]  A  plan 
proposed  ;  a  draft  of  a  proposed  measure ;  a  project. 

Proke  (prok),  ?>.  i.  To  poke;  to  thrust.  [Obs.]  Holland. 

Pro-lapse'  (pro-15ps'),  re.  [L.  prolapsus,  fr.  prolapsus, 
p.  p.  of  prolabi  to  fall  forward  ;  pro  forward  -)-  labi  to 
glide,  fall.]  (Med.)  The  falling  down  of  a  part  through 
the  orifice  with  which  it  is  naturally  connected,  espe- 
cially of  the  uterus  or  the  rectum.  Dunglison, 

Pro-lapse',  v.  i.     To  fall  down  or  out ;  to  protrude. 

Pro-lap'sion  (-ISp'shiin),  re.  [L.  prolapsio.]  (Med.) 
Prolapse.     [Written  also ^ro^apWore.]     [06.5.] 

Pro-lap'SUS  (-siis),  re.     [L.]     (Med.)  Prolapse. 

Prolate  (pro  lat),  a.  [L.  prolatus,  used  as  p.  p.  of 
proferre  to  bring  forth,  to  extend  ;  pro  -j-  lattis,  p.  p. 
See  Pro-,  and  Tolerate.]  Stretched  out;  extended; 
especially,  elongated  in  the  direction  of  a  line  joining  the 
poles ;  as,  a  prolate  spheroid ;  —  opposed  to  oblate. 

Prolate  cycloid.  See  the  Note  under  Cycloid.  —  Prolate 
ellipsoid  or  spheroid  (Geom.),  a  figure  generated  by  the 
revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  its  major  axis.  See  Ellip- 
soid of  revolution,  under  Ellipsoid. 

Pro-late'  (prS-laf),  v.  t.  To  utter  ;  to  pronounce- 
[Obs.]    "  Foun-der-ed  ;  prolate  it  right."        B,  Jonson, 

Pro-la'tion  (pr6-la'shun),  re.  [L.  prolatio :  cf.  P. 
prolation.]  1.  Tlie  act  of  prolating  or  pronouncing ; 
utterance  ;  pronunciation.    [Obs.]  Pay. 

2.  The  act  of  deferring;  deliiy.  [Oft.?.] 

Ainswortlt. 

3.  (3ftis.)  A  mediaeval  method  of  de- 
termining the  proportionate  duration  of 
semibreves  .and  minims.  Busby. 

II  Pro-la'tum  (-la'tum),  n.  ;  pi.  Pro- 
i,ATA(-ta).  [NL.  See  Prolate.]  (GcOTH.) 
A  prolate  spheroid.     See  Ellipsoid  of  ^ 
revolution,  under  Ellipsoid. 

Pro'leg'  (pro'lBg'),  n.   [Pref.  pro-  for, 
in  place  of -f- '<',7-]    (Zool.)    One  of  the 
flesliy  legs  found  on  the  abdominal  seg- 
ments of  the  larviB  of  Lepidoptera,  saw-  t>    ,  "'"'""""   "'" 
flies,  and  some  other  insects.     Those  of   Cntofpinur  ;     a 
Lepidoptera    have    a   circle    of   liooks.    Outer    Surfnoe : 
Ca\\eAa\soproped,propleg,m\&falsele(t.    ''  lu'ier  Surface 

Pro'Iear'ate  (nro'lSir'it :  4,s^.  n     ri,    «*'    '""t    .'oint, 


Pro'leg'ate  (pro'lSg'it :  48),  n.    [L. 


^^    showing  Hooks. 


prolegalns  ;  pro  for  -(-  legatus  legate.] 

(Rom.  Hist.)  The  deputy  or  substitute  for  a  legate. 
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PROLEGOMENARY 

Prol'e-gom'e-na-ry  (prSl'S-gSm't-na-rj^  or  pro'lt-),  a. 
Of  the  nature  of  a  prolegomenon ;  preliminary ;  introduc- 
tory ;  prefatory. 

II  Prol'e-gom'e-non  (-non),  n. ;  pi.  Proleoomena  (-na). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trpo\ey6iJ.evov,  properly  neut.  pass.  p.  pr.  of 
TrpoAeyeti/  to  say  beforehand  ;  rrpo  before  -f-  Ae'yetf  to 
say.]  A  preliminary  remark  or  observation ;  an  introduc- 
tory discourse  prefixed  to  a  book  or  treatise. 

D.  Stokes  (1659).     Sir  W.  Scott. 

IIFro-lep'SiS  (pro-lSp'sis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr._  7rp6A7)i/«s, 
from  vpoKaixpaveiv  to  take  beforehand ;  irpo  before  -j- 
Aa^c/Sai/eiv  to  take.]  1.  {Ehet.)  (a)  A  figure  by  which 
objections  are  anticipated  or  prevented.  Abp.  Bram- 
hall.  (b)  A  necessary  truth  or  assumption;  a  first  or 
assumed  principle. 

2.  (Chron.)  An  error  in  chronology,  consisting  in  an 
event  being  dated  before  the  actual  time. 

3.  {Gram.)  The  application  of  an  adjective  to  a  noun 
In  anticipation,  or  to  denote  the  result,  of  the  action  of 
the  verb ;  as,  to  strike  one  dumb. 

PrO-lep'tiC  (-ttk),  )  a.     [Gr.  ^rpoATjn-Tiicdj  ;  cf.  F. 

Pro-lep'tic-al  (-ti-kal),  )  proleptique.']  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  prolepsis ;  anticipative.  "  A  far-seeing 
ox proleptic  wisdom."  De  Quincey. 

2.  Previous  ;  antecedent.  Glanvill. 

3.  {Med.)  Anticipating  the  usual  time  ;  —  applied  to  a 
periodical  disease  whose  paroxysms  return  at  an  earlier 
hour  at  every  repetition. 

Pro-lep'tio-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  proleptical  manner. 

Pro-lep'tlcs  (-tlks),  re.  {Med.)  The  art  and  science  of 
predicting  in  medicine.  Laycock. 

II  Pro'16'taire'  (pro'la'tSi-'),  re.  [F.  See  Proletary.] 
One  of  the  common  people  ;  a  low  person  ;  also,  the  com- 
mon people  as  a  class  or  estate  in  a  country. 

Prol'e-ta'ne-OUS  (prol'e-ta'ne-ils  or  pro'le-),  a.  [L. 
proletaneus.']     Having  a  numerous  offspring.     [iJ.] 

Prol'e-ta'rl-an  (-ri-an),  a.  [L.  proletarius.  See  Prol- 
etary.] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  proletaries  ;  belonging 
to  the  commonalty  ;  hence,  mean  ;  vile ;  vulgar.  "  Every 
citizen,  if  he  were  not  a  proletarian  animal  kept  at  the 
public  cost."    Be  Quincey.  —  n.    A  proletary. 

Prol'e-ta'rl-at  (-at),  n.  [F.]  The  indigent  class  in 
the  State  ;  the  body  of  proletarians. 

Prol'e-ta'ri-ate  (-at;  48),  n.  The  lower  classes; 
beggars.     "  Tlie  Italian  proZeteriate. "      J.  A.  Symonds. 

Prol'e-ta-ry  (prol'e-tS-rJ  or  pro'le-),  re. ;  pi.  Prole- 
taries (-rTz).  [L.  proletarius,  fr.  proles  offspring.  Cf. 
Pboletaike.]  {Rom,  Antiq.)  A  citizen  of  the  lowest 
class,  who  served  the  state,  not  with  property,  but  only 
by  having  children ;  hence,  a  common  person. 

Prol'i-clde  (prSl'I-sId  or  pro'lT-),  re.  [L.  proles  off- 
spring -|-  caedere  to  kill.]  The  crime  of  destroying  one's 
offspring,  either  in  tlie  womb  or  after  birth.        Bouvier. 

Pro-lif'er-ate  (pro-lTf'er-at),  v.  t.  [L.  proles  offspring 
-J-/en-e  to  bear.]  1.  (5 W. )  To  produce  or  form  cells; 
especially,  to  produce  cells  rapidly. 

2.  {Zool.)  To  produce  zooids  by  budding. 

Pro-lif'er-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  re.  1.  {Biol.)  The  contin- 
uous development  of  cells  in  tissue  formation  ;  cell  for- 
mation. Virchow. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  production  of  numerous  zooids  by  bud- 
ding, especially  when  buds  arise  from  other  buds  in  suc- 
cession. 

Pro-lU'er-OUS  (-iis),  a.  [L.  proles  offspring  +  -fel- 
ons.'] 1.  {Bot.)  Bearing  offspring ;  —  applied  to  a  flower 
from  within  which  another  is  produced,  or  to  a  branch  or 
frond  from  which  another  rises,  or  to  a  plant  which  is 
reproduced  by  buds  or  gemmae. 

2.  {Zool. )  {a)  Producing  young  by  budding.  (6)  Pro- 
ducing sexual  zooids  by  budding  ;  —  said  of  the  blasto- 
style  of  a  hydroid.  (c)  Producing  a  cluster  of  branch- 
lets  from  a  larger  branch ;  —  said  of  corals. 

Proliferous  cyat  {Med.),  a  cyst  that  produces  highly- 
organized  or  even  vascular  structures.  Paget. 

— Pro-Iif'er-ous-ly,  adv. 

Pro-lif'lc  (pro-lif'ik),  a.  [F.  prolifique,  fr.  L.  proles 
offspring  (from  pro  for,  forward  -f-  the  root  of  alere  to 
nourish)  -f-facere  to  make.   See  Adult,  Old,  and  Fact.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  generating  ;  producing  young 
or  fruit ;  generative  ;  fruitful ;  productive  ;  —  applied  to 
plants  producing  fruit,  animals  producing  young,  etc. ;  — 
usually  with  the  implied  idea  of  frequent  or  numerous 
production  ;  as,  a  prolific  tree,  female,  and  the  like. 

2.  Serving  to  produce ;  fruitful  of  results ;  active ;  as, 
a  prolific  brain ;  a  controversy  prolific  of  evil. 

3.  {Bot.)  Proliferous. 

Pro-lif'lc-a-cy  (-I-ka-sy),  re.     Prolificness.     [iJ.] 

Pro-lU'Xo-al  (-T-knl),  a.  Producing  young  or  fruit 
abundantly ;  fruitful ;  prolific.  —  Pro-lif'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Pro-lil'lO-ate  (-I-kat),  v.  t.  [See  Prolific]  To  make 
prolific ;  to  fertilize  ;  to  impregnate.         Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pro-llf'i-ca'tion(-i-ka'shtin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  prolification, 
LL.  prolificatio.J     1.  The  generation  of  young. 

2.  {Bot.)  Reproduction  by  the  growth  of  a  plant,  or 
part  of  a  plant,  directly  from  an  older  one,  or  by  gemmse. 

Pro-lil'ic-ness  (-Tk-nes),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  prolific  ;  fruitfulness ;  prolificacy. 

Pro-Ux'  (pro-liks'  or  pro'lTks ;  277),  a.  [L.  prolixus 
extended,  long,  prolix,  probably  f r.  pro  before,  forward  -(- 
liqui  to  flow,  akin  to  liquidus  liquid ;  cf.  OL.  lixa  water : 
of.  F.  prolixe.  See  Liquid.]  1.  Extending  to  a  great 
length  ;  unnecessarily  long ;  minute  in  narration  of  ar- 
gument ;  excessively  particular  in  detail ;  —  rarely  used 
except  with  reference  to  discourse  written  or  spoken ; 
as,  a  prolix  oration  ;  a  prolix  poem ;  a  prolix  sermon. 

With  wig  prolix,  down  flowing  to  his  waist.    Cowper. 

2.  Indulging  in  protracted  discourse  ;  tedious ;  weari- 
some ;  —  applied  to  a  speaker  or  writer. 

Syn.  —  Long ;  diffuse  ;  prolonged  ;  protracted  ;  tedi- 
ous ;  tiresome ;  wearisome.  —  Prolix,  Diffuse.  A  prolix 
writer  delights  in  circumlocution,  extended  detail,  and 
trifling  particulars.  A  diffuse  writer  is  fond  of  amplify- 
ing, and  abounds  in  epithets,  figures,  and  illustrations. 
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Diffuseness  often  arises  from  an  exuberance  of  imagina- 
tion ;  prolixity  is  generally  connected  with  a  want  of  it. 

Pro-liS'iOUS  (pro-llk'shtis),  a.  Dilatory  ;  tedious;  su- 
perfluous. [04i.]  "Lay  by  all  nicety,  and  j3roKa;!o«5 
blushes."  Shak. 

Pro-liS'1-ty  (-llks'I-ty),  re.      [L.  proHxilas:   cf.   F. 

prolixite.']    The  quality  or  state  of  being  prolix ;  great 

length ;  minute  detail ;  as,  prolixity  in  discourses  and 

writings.    "Forfulsomenessof  hisproZm^ee."    Chaucer. 

Idly  running  on  with  y&\u  prolixity.  Drayton. 

Pro-llsly,  adv.     In  a  prolix  manner.  Dryden. 

Pro-liX'ness,  re.     Prolixity.  Adam  Smith. 

ProU  (prol),  V.  t.  [See  Prowl.]  limp.  &p.  p.  Prolled 
(prold) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Prollinq.]  To  search  or  prowl 
after;  to  rob  ;  to  plunder.     \_Obs.'\ 

By  how  many  tricks  did  "lie  proll  money  !      Barrow. 

ProU,  V.  i.    To  prowl  about ;  to  rob.     lObs.J     South. 
Though  ye  prolle  aye,  ye  shall  it  never  find.   C/iaucer. 

Proll'er  (-er),  n.    Prowder ;  thief.    [06«.]    Chapman. 

Prol'O-CU'tor  (prSl'o-ku'ter  or  pro-lSk'u-ter),  re.  [L., 
from  proloqui,  p.  p.  prolocutus,  to  speak  out ;  pro  for  -|- 
loqui  to  speak.]   1.  One  who  speaks  for  another.  Jeffrey. 

2.  The  presiding  ofiicer  of  a  convocation.     3Iacaulay. 

Prol'O-CU'tor-shlp,  n.     The  office  of  a  prolocutor. 

Pro'lo-glze  (pro'lo-jiz),  V.  i.  [Gr.  TrpoAoyi'feii'.  See 
Prologue.]     To  deliver  a  prologue.     [iJ.]  Whewell. 

Pro'lo-gi'zor  (-ji'zer),  re.     One  who  prologizes.     [-R.] 

Pro'lOgue  (pro'log;  277),  re.  [F.,fr.  L.  prologus,  fr. 
Gr.  7rpoAo-yo!,fr.  TrpoAe'veii/  to  say  beforehand  ;  Trpo  before 
+  \eyeiv  to  say.  See  Logic]  1.  The  preface  or  intro- 
duction to  a  discourse,  poem,  or  performance  ;  as,  the 
prologue  of  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales  ;  "  esp.,  a  dis- 
course or  poem  spoken  before  a  dramatic  performance. 

2.  One  who  delivers  a  prologue.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Pro'lOgue,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Peologued  (-logd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Peologuinq.]  To  introduce  with  a  formal 
preface,  or  prologue.     IS.']  Shak. 

Pro-long'  (pro-15ng' ;  115),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pro- 
longed (-longd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Prolonging.]  [F.  pro- 
longer,  L.  prolongare  ;  pro  before,  forth  -j-  l07igus  long. 
See  Long,  a.,  and  cf.  Prolongate,  Purloin.]  1.  To  ex- 
tend in  space  or  length  ;  as,  to  prolong  a  line. 

2.  To  lengthen  in  time ;  to  extend  the  duration  of  ;  to 
draw  out ;  to  continue  ;  as,  to  prolong  one's  days. 

Prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life.  Shak. 

The  unhappy  queen  with  t&VR. prolonged  the  night.    Dryden. 

3.  To  put  off  to  a  distant  time  ;  to  postpone.        Shak. 
Pro-long'a-We    (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being   pro- 
longed ;  as,  life  is  prolongable  by  care. 

Each  syllable  bemg  a  prolongable  quantity.        Hush. 

Pro-lon'gate  (-lon'gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pro- 
longated (-ga-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Prolongating.] 
[L.  prolongatus,  p.  p.  of  prolongare.  See  Prolong.] 
To  prolong  ;  to  extend  in  space  or  in  time,     [i?.] 

Pro'lon-ga'tlon  (pro'lSn-ga'shUn),  re.  [F.  prolonga- 
tion.] 1.  Tlie  act  of  lengthening  in  space  or  in  time ;  ex- 
tension ;  protraction.  Bacon. 

2.  That  which  forms  an  additional  length. 

Pro-longe'  (pr6-13nj';  F.  pro'lSNzh'),  re.  [F.  See 
Prolong.]  {Field  Artillery)  A  rope  with  a  hook  and  a 
toggle,  sometimes  used  to  drag  a  gun  carriage  or  to  lash 
it  to  the  limber,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

Pro-long'er  (pro  ISng'er  ;  115),  re.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  causes  an  extension  in  time  or  space. 

Pro-long'ment_(-ment),  re.     Prolongation. 

Fro-lu'slon  (-lu'zhiin),  re.  [L.  prolusio,  fr.  proludere 
to  prelude  ;  pro  before  -f-  ludere  to  play ;  cf.  F.  prolu- 
sion, It.  prolusione.]  A  trial  before  the  principal  per- 
formance ;  a  prelude ;  hence,  an  introductory  essay  or 
exercise.     "  DoTnestic  prolusions."  Thackeray. 

Her  presence  was  in  some  measure  a  restraint  on  the  worthy 
divine,  whose  jirolusion  lasted.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Prom'a-na'tlon  (prSm'a-na'shiin),  re.  [Pref .  pro-  -\- 
L.  manatio  a  flowing,  fr.  manare  to  flow,]  The  act  of 
flowing  forth ;  emanation  ;  efflux.    {Obs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Prom'e-nade'  (prSm'e-nad'  or  -nad' ;  277),  re.  [F. 
(with  a  foreign  suffix),  irompromener  to  lead,  'cake  for  a 
walk,  se  promener  to  walk,  from  L.  prominare  to  drive 
forward  or  along ;  pro  forward  -\-  minare  to  drive  ani- 
mals. See  Amenable,  Menace.]  1.  A  walk  for  pleasure, 
display,  or  exercise.  Burke. 

2.  A  place  for  walking ;  a  public  walk.   Bp.  Montagu. 

Prom'e-nade',  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Promenaded  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Promenading.]  To  walk  for  pleasure,  dis- 
play, or  exercise. 

Prom'e-nad'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  promenades. 

Pro-mer'it  (pro-mer'It),  V.  t.  [L.  promeritus,  p.  p. 
oi  promerere  to  deserve  ;  ^ro  before -j-  merere  to  merit.] 

i.  To  oblige  ;  to  confer  a  favor  on.    [Obs.]   Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  deserve ;  to  procure  by  merit.  [Obs.]  Davenant. 

II  Prom'e-rops  (prom'e-rSps),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  jrpo  be- 
fore +  fie'po>/(  bee-eater.]  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  very  brilliant  birds  belonging  to  Promerops, 
Epimarchus,  and  allied  genera,  closely  related  to  the 
paradise  birds,  and  mostly  native  of  New  Guinea,  They 
have  a  long  curved  beak  and  a  long  graduated  tail. 

II  Pro-me'the-a  (pr6-me'the-a),  re.  [NL.  See  Prome- 
theus.] {Zool.)  A 
large  American  bom- 
bycid  moth  {Callo- 
samia  promethea). 
Its  larva  feeds  on 
the  sassafras,  wild 
cherry,  and  other 
trees,  and  suspends 
its  cocoon  from  a 
branch  by  a  silken 
band. 

Pro-me'the-an  (-an),  a.  [L.  Prometheus :  cf.  F.  pro- 
metkSen.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Prometheus.  See  Pro- 
metheus.   "  Promethean  fire."  S/iak. 

2.  Having  a  life-giving  quality ;  inspiring. 
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Promethea.    Female. 


npei 

jVIoth  ( (Edemasia  concin. 
Tjo)  of  the  Apple  Tree  ; 
a  Larva  ;  b  Imago. 


Pro-me'the-an  (pro-me'the-an),  re.  (Old  Chem.)  (a) 
An  apparatus  for  automatic  ignition.  (6)  A  kind  of  Inci- 
ter match. 

Pro-me'the-US  (-the-iis  or  -thus),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Upo- 
ljLr)6evi,  from  7rpo^ii)9etcr6at  to  have  forethought  for.] 
{Class.  Myth.)  The  son  of  lapetus  (one  of  the  Titans) 
and  Clymeue,  fabled  by  the  poets  to  have  surpassed  all 
mankind  in  knowledge,  and  to  have  formed  men  of  clay 
to  whom  he  gave  life  by  means  of  fire  stolen  from  heaven. 
Jupiter,  being  angry  at  this,  sent  Mercury  to  bind  Pro- 
metheus to  Mount  Caucasus,  where  a  vulture  preyed  upon 
his  liver. 

Prom'i-nence  (prBm'I-nens),  )  re.     [L.  prominentia  : 

Prom'i-nen-cy  (-nen-sy),  j  of.  F.  prominence. 
See  Prominent.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  prom- 
inent ;  a  standing  out  from  something  ;  conspicuousness. 

2.  That  which  is  prominent ;  a  protuberance. 

Solar  prominences.  (Asti-on.)  See  Solar  Protuberances, 
under  Protuberance. 

Prom'1-nent  (-nent),  a.  [L.  prominens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  prominere  to  jut  out,  to  project ;  pro  before,  forward 
-t-m!nere(incomp.)to jut, project:  cUV. prominent.  See 
Imminent,  Eminent.]  1.  Standmg  out,  or  projecting, 
beyond  the  line  or  surface  of  something ;  jutting ;  protu- 
berant ;  in  high  relief  ;  as,  a  prominent  figure  on  a  vase. 

2.  Hence :  Distinctly  manifest ;  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion from  its  size  or  position ;  conspicuous  ;  as,  a^prOTW- 
inent  feature  of  the  face ;  a,  prominent  building. 

3.  Eminent ;  distinguished  above  others  ;  as,  a  prom,i- 
nent  character. 

Prominent  moth  (Zool.),  any 
moth  of  the  family  Nolodonti- 
dx  ;  a  notodontian ;  —  so  called 
because  the  larva  has  a  hump 
or  prominence  on  its  back. 
Several  of  the  species  are  inju- 
rious to  fruit  trees. 

Prom'i-nent-ly,  adv.    In  a 

prominent  manner. 

_Pro'mis-cu'i-ty     (pro'mis- 

ku'i-ty),  re.   Promiscuousness ; 
confusion.  H.  Spencer. 

Pro-mls'CU-cuB  (prS-mis'- 
kii-iis),  a.  [L.  promiscuus  ; 
pro  before,  in  place  of,  for  -|- 
miscere  to  mix.  See  Mix.]  1.  Consisting  of  individuals 
united  in  a  body  or  mass  without  order ;  mingled ;  con- 
fused; undistinguished;  as,  a, promiscuous croyfiov mass. 
A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flowers  7.»romiscuo?(S  shoot.    Pope. 

2.  Distributed  or  applied  without  order  or  discrimi- 
nation ;  not  restricted  to  an  individual ;  common ;  indis- 
criminate ;  as,  promiscuous  love  or  intercourse. 

Pro-mlS'cu-OUS-ly,  adv.    In  a  promiscuous  manner. 

Pro-mis'CU-OUS-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
promiscuous. 

Prom'lse  (prSm'is),  re.  [F.  promesse,  L.  promissum, 
fr.  promittere,  promissum,  to  put  forth,  foretell,  prom- 
ise ;  pro  forward,  for  +  mittere  to  send.     See  Mission.] 

1.  In  general,  a  declaration,  written  or  verbal,  made 
by  one  person  to  another,  which  binds  the  person  who 
makes  it  to  do,  or  to  forbear  to  do,  a  specified  act;  a 
declaration  which  gives  to  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made 
a  right  to  expect  or  to  claim  the  performance  or  forbear- 
ance of  a  specified  act. 

For  if  the  inheritance  be  of  the  law,  it  is  no  more  of  promise : 
but  God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  jn-omise.  Qui.  iii,  18. 

2.  {Law)  An  engagement  by  one  person  to  another, 
either  in  words  or  in  writing,  but  properly  not  under 
seal,  for  the  performance  or  nonperformance  of  some 
particular  thing.  The  word  promise  is  used  to  denote 
the  mere  engagement  of  a  person,  without  regard  to  the 
consideration  for  it,  or  the  corresponding  duty  of  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  made.      Chilly.    Parsons.    Burrill. 

3.  That  which  causes  hope,  expectation,  or  assurance ; 
especially,  that  which  affords  expectation  of  future  dis- 
tinction ;  as,  a  youth  of  great  promise.  Shak. 

My  native  country  was  f  uU  of  youthf  ul/)romise.     W.  Irving. 

4.  Bestowal,  fulfillment,  or  grant  of  what  is  promised. 
He  .  .  .  commanded  them  that  they  should  not  depart  from 

Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father.  Acts  i.  4. 

Prom'ise,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Promised  (-ist) ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  re.  Promising.]  1.  To  engage  to  do,  give,  make, 
or  to  refrain  from  doing,  giving,  or  making,  or  the  like ; 
to  covenant ;  to  engage ;  as,  to  promise  a  visit ;  to  prom- 
ise a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  to  promise  the  payment  of 
money.     "  To  promise  a.id."  Shak. 

2.  To  afford  reason  to  expect ;  to  cause  hope  or  assur- 
ance of ;  as,  the  clouds  promise  rain.  Milton. 

3.  To  make  declaration  of  or  give  assurance  of,  aa 
some  benefit  to  be  conferred  ;  to  pledge  or  engage  to  be- 
stow ;  as,  the  proprietors  promised  large  tracts  of  land ; 
the  city  promised  a  reward. 

Promised  land.  Bee  Land  of  promise,  under  Land.  — 
To  promise  one's  self,  (o)  To  resolve ;  to  determine ;  to 
vow.    (b)  To  be  assured ;  to  h".ve  strong  confidence. 

I  dare  promise  myself  you  will  attest  the  truth  of  all  I  have 
advanced.  Rambler. 

Prom'ise,  v.  i.  1.  To  give  assurance  by  a  promise,  or 
binding  declaration. 

2.  To  afford  hopes  or  expectations ;  to  give  ground  to 
expect  good  ;  rarely,  to  give  reason  to  expect  evil. 

Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion  ? 

I  fear  it,  I  promise  you.  Shak, 

Prom'ls-ee'  (-e'),  re.  (Law)  The  person  to  whom  a 
promise  is  made. 

Prom'is-er  (prSmls-er),  re.    One  who  promises. 

Prom'lS-ing,  a.  Making  a  promise  or  promises ;  af- 
fording hope  or  assurance ;  as,  a  promising  person ;  a 
promising  day.  —  Prom'iS-ing-ly,  adv. 

Prom'is-or  (-8r),  re.  (Law)  One  who  engages  or  un- 
dertakes ;  a  promiser.  Burrill, 

Pro-mls'slve  (pro-mTs'sTv),  a.  Making  a  promise; 
implying  a  promise ;  promising.     [iJ.] 
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Prom'IS-SO-ri-ly  (pr5m'Is-s6-rT-13?),  adv.  In  a  prom- 
issory manner.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Prom'lS-SO-ry  (-s6-ry),  a.  Containing  a  promise  or 
binding  declaration  of  something  to  be  done  or  forborne. 

Promissory  nots  (Law),  a  written  promise  to  pay  to 
some  person  named,  and  at  a  time  specified  therein,  or  on 
demand,  or  at  sight,  a  certain  sum  of  money,  absolutely 
and  at  all  events ;  —  frequently  called  a  note  of  hand. 

Kent.    Bytes.    Story. 

Prom'ont  (prSm'ont),  n.  Promontory.  [iJ.]   Drayton. 

Prom'on-tO-ry  (pr5m'iin-to-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Promonto- 
EIE3  (-riz).  [L.  promonturium,  promunturium  ;  pro  be- 
fore +  monsy  mantis,  mountain :  cf.  F.  promontoire. 
See  Mount,  re.]  1.  {Phys.  Geog.)  A  high  point  of  land 
or  rock  projecting  into  the  sea  beyond  the  line  of  coast ; 
a  headland  ;  a  high  cape. 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory.  Shak. 

2.  {Anat.)  A  projecting  part.  EspeciaDy:  (a)  The 
projecting  angle  of  the  ventral  side  of  the  sacrum  where 
it  joins  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  (6)  A  prominence  on 
the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum  of  the  ear. 

Pro-mor'phO-lOg'lO-al  (pr6-m6r'f6-loi'T-kal),  a.  (Bi- 
ol.) Relating  to  promorphology  ;  as,  a  promorphological 
conception. 

Pro'mor-phol'0-glSt  (pro'm5r-f81'6-jtst),  n.  (Biol.) 
One  versed  in  the  science  of  promorphology. 

Pro'mor-phol'0-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Pref.  pro-  +  mor- 
phology.'] (Biol. )  Crystallography  of  organic  forms ;  —  a 
division  of  morphology  created  by  Haeckel.  It  is  essen- 
tially stereometric,  and  relates  to  a  mathematical  con- 
ception of  organic  forms.     See  Tectolooy. 

Pro-mote'  (pro-mot'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Promoted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Promotiho.]  [L.  promotus,  p.  p.  of  pro- 
movere  to  move  forward,  to  promote  ;  pro  forward  -f- 
movere  to  move.  See  Move.]  1.  To  contribute  to  the 
growth,  enlargement,  or  prosperity  of  (any  process  or 
thing  that  is  in  course) ;  to  forward ;  to  further ;  to  en- 
courage ;  to  advance ;  to  excite ;  as,  to  promote  learning ; 
to  promote  disorder ;  to  promote  a  business  venture. 
"  Born  to  promote  all  truth."  Milton. 

2.  To  exalt  in  station,  rank,  or  honor ;  to  elevate  ;  to 
raise  ;  to  prefer ;  to  advance  ;  as,  to  promote  an  officer. 
I  will  promote  thee  unto  very  great  honor.    Num.  xxii.  17. 
Exalt  her,  and  she  shall  promote  thee.    Prov.  iv.  8. 

Syn.  —  To  forward ;  advance  ;  further ;  patronize  ; 
help;  exalt;  prefer;  elevate;  dignify. 

Pro-mote',  v.  i.  To  urge  on  or  incite  another,  as  to 
strife  ;  also,  to  inform  agamst  a  person.     [OJ^.] 

Pro-mot'er  (-mot'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
forwards,  ad"anoes,  or  promotes ;  an  encourager ;  as,  a 
promoter  of  charity  or  philosophy.  Boyle. 

2.  Specifically,  one  who  sets  on  foot,  and  takes  the 
preliminary  steps  in,  a  scheme  for  the  organization  of  a 
corporation,  a  joint-stock  company,  or  the  like. 

3.  One  who  excites  ;  as,  a,  promoter  of  sedition. 

4.  An  informer  ;  a  makebate.     [06j.]  Tusser. 
Pro-mo'tion  (-mo'shiin),  n.      [L.  promoiio:    cf.  F. 

promotion.']  The  act  of  promoting,  advancing,  or  en- 
couraging ;  the  act  of  exalting  in  rank  or  honor ;  also, 
the  condition  of  being  advanced,  encouraged,  or  exalted 
in  honor  ;  preferment.  Milton. 

Promotion  Cometh  neither  from  the  east,  nor  from  the  west, 
nor  from  the  south.  Ps.  Ixxv.  6. 

Pro-mo'tlve  (-tlv),  a.  Tending  to  advance,  promote, 
or  encourage.  Hume. 

Pro-move'  (-moov'),  v.  t.  [See  Promote.]  To  move 
forward ;  to  advance  ;  to  promote.     [_Obs.]         Bp.  Fell. 

Pro-mov'er  (-er),  n.    A  promoter.     [Ote.] 

Prompt  (prSmt;  215),  a.  \Compar.  Prompter  (-er) ; 
superl.  Promptest.]  [F.  prompt,  L.  promptus,  properly, 
brought  forth  (to  light  or  view),  hence,  visible,  evident, 
at  hand,  ready,  quick,  —  p.  p.  of  promere  to  take  or 
bring  forth ;  pro  forth  -f-  emere  to  take.     See  Redeem.] 

1.  Ready  and  quick  to  act  as  occasion  demands ; 
meeting  requirements  readily ;  not  slow,  dilatory,  or 
hesitating  in  decision  or  action ;  responding  on  the  in- 
stant ;  immediate ;  as,  prompt  in  obedience  or  compli- 
ance ;  —  said  of  persons. 

Very  discerning  and  prompt  in  giving  orders.    Clarendon. 
Tell  him  I  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at 's  feet.  Shak. 

And  you,  perhaps,  too  prompt  in  your  replies.    Dryden. 

2.  Done  or  rendered  quickly,  readily,  or  Immediately ; 
given  without  delay  or  hesitation ;  —  said  of  conduct ;  as, 
prompt  assistance. 

When  Washington  heard  the  voice  of  his  country  in  distress, 
his  obedience  was  prompt.  Ames. 

3.  Easy ;  unobstructed.     lObs.] 

The  reception  of  the  Ught  into  the  body  of  the  building  was 
very  prompt.  .       Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Syn.  —  Ready  ;  expeditious ;  quick  ;  agile  ;  alert ; 
brisk ;  nimble.  —  Prompt,  Ready,  Expeditious.  One 
who  is  ready  is  prepared  to  act  at  the  moment.  One  who 
la  prompt  acts  at  the  moment.  One  who  is  expeditious 
carries  through  an  undertaking  with  constant  prompt- 
ness. 

Prompt,  re.  (Com.)  A  limit  of  time  given  for  pay- 
ment of  an  account  for  produce  purchased,  this  limit 
varying  with  different  goods.    See  Prompt-note. 

To  cover  any  probable  difference  of  price  which  might  arise 
before  the  expiration  of  the  ^jromp^,  whicli  for  this  article  [teal 
is  three  months.  J,  s.  Mill. 

Prompt,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Prompted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Prompting.]  1.  To  assist  or  induce  the  action  of ;  to 
move  to  action  ;  to  instigate ;  to  incite. 

God  first .  .  .  prompted  on  the  infirmities  of  the  infant  world 
by  temporal  prosperity.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  suggest ;  to  dictate. 

And  whispering  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams.    Pope. 

3.  To  remind,  as  an  actor  or  an  orator,  of  words  or 
topics  forgotten. 

Prompt'-l)00k'  (-b56k'),  n.  The  book  used  by  a 
prompter  of  a  theater. 


Prompt'er  (priSmfer),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
prompts ;  one  who  admonishes  or  incites  to  action. 

2.  One  who  reminds  another,  as  an  actor  or  an  orator, 
of  the  words  to  be  spoken  next ;  specifically,  one  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose_in  a  theater. 

Prompt'i-tude  (-i-tud),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  promptitudo. 
See  Prompt,  a.]  The  quality  of  being  prompt;  quick- 
ness of  decision  and  action  when  occasion  demands ; 
alacrity  ;  as,  prornptiticde  in  obedience. 

Men  of  action,  of  promptitude,  and  of  courage.    Z.  Taylor. 

Prompt'ly,  adv.    in  a  prompt  manner. 

Prompt'ness,  re.  1.  Promptitude ;  readiness ;  quick- 
ness of  decision  or  action. 

2.  Cheerful  willingness  ;  alacrity. 

Prompt'-note'  (-nof),  re.  (Com.)  A  memorandum  of 
a  sale,  and  time  when  payment  is  due,  given  to  the  pur- 
chaser at  a  sale  of  goods. 

Promp'tU-a-ry  (prSmp'tiS-a-rjr ;  135),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  preparation.     [iJ.]  Bacon  J 

Promp'tU-a-ry,  re.  [L.  prompluarium,  fr.  promptu- 
arius  belonging  to  distribution,  distributing  :  cf.  F. 
promptuaire.  See  Prompt,  a.]  That  from  which  sup- 
plies are  drawn  ;  a  storehouse ;  a  magazine ;  a  reposi- 
tory. IVoodward. 

Promp'ture  (-tiir ;  135),  re.  [See  Prompt,  a.]  Sug- 
gestion ;  incitement ;  prompting.   [iJ.l  Shajc.  Coleridge. 

Pro-mul'gate  (pr6-miil'gat),  v.  t.  yimp.  &p.  p.  Pro- 
mulgated (-ga-tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Promulgating.] 
[L.  promulgatus,  p.  p.  of  promulgare  to  promulgate  ;  of 
unknown  origin.  Cf.  Promulge.]  To  make  known  by 
open  declaration,  as  laws,  decrees,  or  tidings ;  to  pub- 
lish ;  as,  to  promulgate  the  secrets  of  a  council. 

Syn.  — To  publish;  declare;  proclaim.   See  Announce. 

Pro'mul-ga'tlon  (pro'miil-ga'shun),  n.  [L.  promul- 
gatio  :  cf.  F.  promulgation.']  The  act  of  promulgating ; 
publication ;  open  declaration  ;  as,  the  promulgation  of 
the  gospel.  South. 

Pro'mul-ga'tor  (pro'miil-ga'ter),  re.  [L.]  One  who 
promulgates  or  publishes.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Pro-mulge'  (pro-miilj'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pro- 
MUiGED  (-miiljd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Promulging  (-mul'- 
jing).]  [Cf.  F.  promulguer.  See  Promulgate.]  To 
promulgate ;  to  publish  or  teach.  Blackstone. 

Extraordinary  doctrines  these  for  the  age  in  -which  they  were 
promulged.  Prescott. 

Pro-mul'ger  (-miil'jer),  m.  One  who  promulges  or 
publishes  what  was  before  unknown.  Atterbury. 

II  Pro-mus'CiS  (-miis'sis),  re.  [L.,  corruption  of  pro- 
boscis.] (Zo'ol.)  The  proboscis  of  hemipterous  insects. 
See  Illust.  under  Hemiptera. 

II  Pro-na'OS  (-na'os),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  jrpoi/aos ;  npo  be- 
fore -f-  i-aos  temple.]  (^Arch.)  The  porch  or  vestibule  of 
a  temple. 

Pro'nate  (pro'nat),  a.  [L.  pronatus,  p.  p.  of  pronare 
to  bend  forward.  See  Prone.]  Somewhat  prone ;  in- 
clined ;  as,  pronate  trees.  Kane. 

Pro-na'tlon  (pro-na'shfin),  n.  [Cf.  P.  pronation.] 
(Physiol.)  (a)  The  act  of  turning  the  palm  or  palmar 
surface  of  the  forefoot  downward,  (b)  That  motion  of  the 
forearm  whereby  the  palm  or  palmar  surface  is  turned 
downward,  (c)  The  position  of  the  limb  resulting  from 
the  act  of  pronation.     Opposed  to  supination. 

Pro-na'tor  (pro-na'ter),  n.  [NL.]  {Anat.)  A  riiuscle 
which  produces  pronation. 

Prone  (pron),  a.  [L.  pronus,  akin  to  6r.  wpufvi^g, 
■n-pavrji,  Skr.  pravana  sloping,  inclined,  and  also  to  L. 
^ro  forward,  for.  See  Pro-.]  1.  Bending  forward;  in- 
clined ;   not  erect. 

Towards  him  they  bend 
With  awful  reverence  prone.  Milton. 

2.  Prostrate;  flat;  esp.,  lying  with  the  face  down  ;  — 
opposed  to  supine. 

Which,  as  the  wind. 
Blew  where  it  listed,  laying  all  things  ^rone.      Byron. 

3.  Headlong;  running  downward  or  headlong.  "Down 
thither  prone  in  flight. "  Milton. 

4.  Sloping,  with  reference  to  a  line  or  surface  ;  decli- 
vous ;  inclined  ;  not  level. 

Since  the  floods  demand. 
For  their  descent,  aprone  and  sinking  land.      Blackmore. 

5.  Inclined ;  propense  ;  disposed  ;  —  applied  to  the 
mind  or  affections,  usually  in  an  ill  sense.  Followed  by 
to.  "  Prone  to  mischief."  Shak. 

Poets  are  nearly  all  prone  to  melancholy.       Landor. 

Prone'ly,  adv.     In  a  prone  manner  or  position. 

Prone'ness,  re.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
prone,  or  of  bending  downward  ;  as,  the  proneness  of 
beasts  is  opposed  to  the  erectness  of  man. 

2.  The  state  of  lying  with  the  face  down  ;  —  opposed 
to  supineness. 

3.  Descent ;  declivity  ;  as,  the  proneness  of  a  hill. 

4.  Inclination  of  mind,  heart,  or  temper  ;  propension ; 
disposition ;  as,  proneness  to  self-gratification. 

FfO-neph'rlc  (pr6-nSf'rTk),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  pronephros. 

II  Pro-neph'ros  (-nSf'rSs),  Ire.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irpo  be- 
ll Pro-neph'ron  (-nef'r5n),  )   fore  -|-  ve<pp6';  a  kidney.] 
(Anat.)  The  head  kidney.     See  under  Head. 

Prong  (prSng ;  115),  re.  [Cf.  D.  prangen  to  pinch, 
press,  LG.  prange  a  stick,  or  W.  procio  to  thrust,  E. 
prowl,  pang.]     1.  A  sliarp-pointed  instrument. 

Prick  it  on  a  prong  of  iron.  Sandys. 

2.  The  tine  of  a  fork,  or  of  a  similar  instrument ;  as,  a 
fork  of  two  or  three  prongs. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  sharp  projection,  as  of  an  antler. 
(6)  The  fang  of  a  tooth. 

Prong'buck'  (-buk'),  re.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  sprmgbuck. 
(i)  The  prongliorn. 

Pronged  (prSngd),  a.  Having  prongs  or  projections 
like  the  tines  of  a  fork  ;  as,  a  i\\Tee-pronged  fork. 

Prong'-hoe'  (prSng'ho'),  «•  A  hoe  with  prongs  to 
break  tlie  eartli. 


Pronghorn  (Antilocapra 
Am.eric<j.na). 


Prong'horn'  (pr5ng'h8rn'),  re.     (Zo'ol.)  An  American 
antelope  (Antilocapra  Amencana),  native 
of  the  plains  near  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  upper  parts  are  mostly  yellowish  brown ; 
the  under  parts,  the  sides  of  the  head  and 
throat,  and  the  buttocks,  are  white.     The 
horny  sheath  of  the  horns  is  shed  annually. 
Called  also  cdbree,  cabut, 
prongbuck,    and   prong- 
horned  antelope. 

Pro'ni-ty     (pro'nT-ty), 
re.    [L.  pronitas.]    Prone- 
ness ;  propensity.     IP.] 
Dr.  H.  More. 

Pro-nom'i-nal  (prS- 

nom'i-nal),  a.  [L.  prono- 
minalis :  cf .  F.  pronomi- 
nal. See  Pronoun.]  Be- 
longing to,  or  partaking  - 
of  the  nature  of,  a  pro- 
noun. 

Pro-nom'1-nal-lze  (-Tz), 
V.  t.    To  give  the  effect  of  a  pronoun  to  ;  as,  to  pronom- 
inalise  the  substantives  person,  people,  etc.  Marie. 

Pro-nom'i-nal-ly,  adv.  In  a  pronominal  manner ; 
with  the  nature  or  oflSce  of  a  pronoun  ;  as  a  pronoun. 

II  Pro'non'c^'  (pro'nSN'sa'),  a.  [F.  See  Pronounce.] 
Strongly  marked ;  decided,  as  in  manners,  etc. 

Pro-no'ta-ry  (-no'ta-ry),  re.     See  Prothonotary. 

II  Pro-nc'tum  (-no'tiimj,  re.  /  pi.  Pronota  (-ta).  [NL. 
See  Pro-,  and  Notum.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  dorsal  plate  of  the 
prothorax  in  insects.     See  Illust.  of  Coleopteka. 

Pro'noun  (pro'noun),  re.  I'Pret.  pro-  -\-  noun :  cf.  F. 
pronom,  \j.  pronomen.  See  Noun.]  (Gram.)  A  word 
used  instead  of  a  noun  or  name,  to  avoid  the  repetition 
of  it.  The  personal  pronouns  in  English  are  I,  thou  or 
you,  he,  she,  it,  we,  ye,  and  they. 

Pro-nounce'  (pro-nouns'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Pro- 
nounced (-nounsf) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pronouncing  (-noun'- 
sing).]  [F.  prononcer,Ij.  pronunciare;  pro  before,  forth 
-)-  nunciare,  nuntiare,  to  announce.     See  Announce.] 

1.  To  utter  articulately  ;  to  speak  out  or  distinctly ;  to 
utter,  as  words  or  syllables ;  to  speak  with  the  proper 
sound  and  accent ;  as,  adults  rarely  learn  to  pronounce 
a  foreign  language  correctly. 

2.  To  utter  officially  or  solemnly ;  to  deliver,  as  a  de- 
cree or  sentence ;  as,  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death. 

Sternly  he  pronounced 
The  rigid  interdiction.  Milton. 

3.  To  speak  or  utter  rhetorically ;  to  deliver ;  to  re- 
cite ;  as,  to  pronounce  an  oration. 

Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  Ipronounced  it  to  you.  Shah. 

4.  To  declare  or  affirm ;  as,  he  pronounced  the  book 
to  be  a  libel ;  'he  pronounced  the  act  to  be  a  fraud. 

The  God  who  hallowed  thee  and  blessed. 
Pronouncing  thee  all  good.  Keble. 

Syn.  —To  deliver ;  utter ;  speak.    See  Deliver. 

Pro-nounce',  v.  i.  1.  To  give  a  pronunciation ;  to  ar. 
ticulate  ;  as,  to  pronounce  faultlessly.  Earle.  , 

2.  To  make  declaration ;  to  utter  an  opinion ;  to  speak 
with  confidence.     [i2.]  Dr.  H.  More, 

Pro-nounce',  re.  Pronoimcement ;  declaration  ;  pro- 
nunciation.    lObs.]  Milton. 

Pro-nounce'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  L.  pronunciabilis 
declarative.]     Capable  of  being  pronounced. 

Pro-nounced' (-nounsf),  a.  l^.  pi-ononce.]  Strongly 
marked  ;  unequivocal ;  decided.     lA  Gallicism] 

[His]  views  became  every  day  more  pronounced.     Thackeray. 

Pro-nounce'ment  (pro-nouns'ment),  re.  The  act  of 
pronouncing ;  a  declaration ;  a  formal  announcement. 

Pro-noun'cer  (-noun'ser),  re.  One  who  pronounces, 
utters,  or  declares  ;  also,  a  pronouncing  book. 

Pro-noun'clng  (-sTng),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  indica- 
ting, pronunciation  ;  as,  &  pronouncing  dictionary. 

Pro-nu'bi-al  (pro-uii'bi-al),  a.  [L.  pronuba  brides- 
maid ;  pro  before  +  nubere  to  marry.]  Presiding  over 
marriage.     IP.] 

Pro-nu'cle-us  (-nu'kle-ils),  re.  /  pi.  Pronuclei  (-i). 
[NL.  See  Pro-,  and  NufcLEUs.]  (5!0?.)  One  of  the  two 
bodies  or  nuclei  (called  male  and  female projiuclei)  which 
unite  to  form  the  first  segmentation  nucleus  of  an  im- 
pregnated ovum. 

dt^^  In  the  maturing  of  the  ovum  preparatory  to  im- 
pregnation, a  part  of  the  germinal  vesicle  (see  Polar 
body,  under  Polar)  becomes  converted  into  a  number  of 
small  vesicles,  which  aggregate  themselves  into  a  single 
clear  nucleus,  which  travels  towards  the  center  of  the 
egg  and  is  called  the  female  pronucleus.  In  impregna- 
tion, the  spermatozoon  which  enters  the  egg  soon  loses 
its  tail,  while  the  head  forms  a  nucleus,  called  the  male 
jjronucleus,  which  gradually  travels  towards  tlie  female 
pronucleus  and  eventually  fuses  with  it,  forming  the  first 
segmentation  nucleus. 

Pro-nun'clal  (-nun'shal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pro- 
nunciation ;  pronunciative. 

Pro-nun'cl-a-men'tO  (-sT-a-mSn'to),  re.  A  proclama- 
tion or  manifesto ;  a  formal  announcement  or  declaration. 

II  Pro-nun'Cl-a'mi-en'tO  (-nun'tlie-ii'me-au'to),re.  [Sp. 
See  Pronounce.]     See  Fronunciamento. 

Pro-nun'cl-a'tlon  (pr6-nBu'sT-ii'shtSn  or  -shi-il'shHn ; 
277),  re.  [P.  prononciation,  L.  pronunciatio.  See  Pro- 
nounce.] 1.  The  act  of  uttering  with  articulation  ;  tlie 
act  of  giving  tlie  proper  sound  and  accent;  utterance; 
as,  the  pronuncialioi}  of  syllables  or  words ;  distinct  or 
'mhi&tmct  pronunciation. 

2.  Tlie  mode  of  uttering  words  or  sentences. 

3.  (lihet.)  The  art  or  manner  of  uttering  a  discourse 
publicly  with  propriety  and  gracefulness  ;  —  now  called 
delivery.  J.  Q.  Adam.'. 

Pro-nun'ol-a-tl¥e  (-shT-il-tTv),  o,   [L.  pronunciativiis.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  prommciation. 

2.  Uttering  confidently ;  dogmatical.     [Oftj.]     Bacon. 
Pro-nun'cl-a'tor  (-sliT-it'ter), «.    [L.,  a  reciter.]    One 

who  pronounces ;  a  pronouncer. 


use,    unite,   rude,    full,    fip,    firu  ;    pity  ;    food,    ttfot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    eo  ;    sine,    i»ik  ;    t1>en,    tliin  ;    boN  ;    xh  =  z  In  azure. 
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Pro-nun'cl-a-tO-ry  (pro-nun'shi-a-to-r^),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  pronunciation;  thai ■  pronounces. 

Proof  (proof),  n.     [OF.  proves  proeve,  F.  preuve,  fr. 
L.  proba,  fr.  probare  to  pi'ove.     See  Peove.]    1.  Any 
effort,  process,  or  operation  designed  to  establish  or  dis- 
cover a  fact  or  truth ;  an  act  of  testing ;  a  test ;  a  trial. 
For  whatsoever  mother  wi  t  or  art 
Could  work,  he  put  in  proof.  Spenser. 

You  shall  have  many  proofs  to  show  your  skilh     Ford. 
Formerly,  a  very  rude  mode  of  ascertuiuing  the  Btrength  of 
spirits  was  practiced,  called  the  proof.  lire. 

2.  That  degree  of  evidence  wliich  convinces  the  mind 
of  any  truth  or  fact,  and  produces  belief ;  a  test  by  facts 
or  arguments  that  induce,  or  tend  to  induce,  certainty  of 
the  judgment ;  conclusive  evidence  ;  demonstration. 

I  '11  have  some  proof.  Shak. 

It  is  no  proo/ of  a  man's  understanding  to  be  able  to  confirm 
■whatever  ne  pleases.  Emerson. 

^W^  Properly  speaking,  proof  is  the  effect  or  result  of 
evidence  ;  evidence  is  the  medium  of  proof.    Cf.  Demon- 

STSATION,  1. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  having  been  proved  or  tried  ; 
firmness  or  hardness  that  resists  impression,  or  does  not 
yield  to  force ;  impenetrability  of  physical  bodies. 

4.  Firmness  of  mind ;  stability  not  to  be  shaken. 

6.  {Print.)  A  trial  impression,  as  from  type,  taken  for 
correction  or  examination ;  —  called  also  proof  sheet. 

6.  {Math.)  A  process  for  testing  the  accuracy  of  an 
operation  performed.     Cf.  Prove,  v.  t.,  5. 

7.  Armor  of  excellent  or  tried  quality,  and  deemed  im- 
penetrable ;  properly,  armor  of  proof .     \_Obs.'\        Shak. 

Artist's  proof,  a  very  early  proof  impression  of  an  en- 
graving, or  the  like  ;  —  often  distinguished  by  the  artist's 
Bignature.  —  Proof  reader,  one  who  reads,  and  marks  cor- 
rections in,  proofs.    See  def.  5,  above. 

Syn.  —  Testimony  ;  evidence  ;  reason  ;  argument ; 
trial ;  demonstration.    See  Testimony. 

Proof,  a.  1.  Used  in  proving  or  testing;  as,  a,proof 
load,  or  proof  charge. 

2.  Firm  or  successful  in  resisting ;  as,  proof  against 
harm;  wnteiproof ;  bombproof. 

1 .  .  .  have  found  thee 
Proo/ against  all  temptation.  Milton, 

This  was  a  good,  stout  proo/ article  of  faith.       Burke. 

3.  Being  of  a  certain  standard  as  to  strength  ;  —  said 
of  Jilcoliolic  liquors. 

Proof  charge  (Firearms),  a  charge  of  powder  and  ball, 
greater  than  the  service  charge,  fired  in  an  arm,  as  a  gun 
or  cannon,  to  test  its  strength.  —  Proof  Impression.  See 
under  Impression.  —  Proof  load  (Engin.),  the  greatest 
load  tliat  can  be  applied  to  a  piece,  as  a  beam,  column, 
etc.,  without  straining  tlie  piece  beyond  the  elastic  limit. 
—  Proof  sheet.  See  Proof,  ?7.,5. — Proof  spirit  iChem.),  a. 
strong  distilled  liquor,  or  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water, 
contaming  not  less  than  a  standard  amount  of  alcohol.  In 
the  United  States  "  proof  spirit  is  defined  by  law  to  be  that 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  wliich  contains  one  half  of 
its  volume  of  alcohol,  the  alcohol  when  at  a  temperature 
of  60°  Fahrenheit  being  of  specific  gravity  0.7939  referred 
to  water  at  its  maximum  density  as  unity.  Proof  spirit 
has  at  60°  Fahrenheit  a  specific  gravity  of  0.93353,  100 
parts  by  volume  of  the  same  consisting  of  50  parts  of 
absolute  alcohol  and  53.71  parts  of  water,"  the  apparent 
excess  of  water  being  due  to  contraction  of  the  liquids  on 
mixture.  In  England  proof  spirit  is  defined  by  Act  58, 
George  III.,  to  be  such  as  shall  at  a  temperature  of  51" 
Fahrenheit  weigh  exactly  the  Jf  part  of  an  equal  meas- 
ure of  distilled  water.  This  contains  49.3  per  cent  by 
weight,  or  57.09  by  volume,  of  alcohol.  Stronger  spirits, 
as  those  of  about  60,  70,  and  80  per  cent  of  alcohol,  are 
sometimes  called  second,  third,  and  fourth  proof  sijirits 
respectively.  —  Proof  staff,  a  ctraight-edge  used  by  mill- 
ers to  test  the  flatness  of  a  stone. —  Proof  stick  (Sugar 
Maniif.),  a  rod  in  the  side  of  a  vacuum  pan,  for  testing  the 
consistency  of  tlie  sirup.  —  Proof  text,  a  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture used  to  prove  a  doctrine. 

Proof-arm'  (-arm'),  v.  t.  To  arm  with  proof  armor ;  to 
arm  securely ;  as,  to  proo/-arm  herself .  [A.]  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Proofless,  a.  Wanting  sufficient  evidence  to  induce 
belief ;  not  proved.    Boyle.  — Proof 'less-ly,  adv. 

Proof— proof,  a.  Proof  against  proofs;  obstinate  in 
the  wrong.  "  That  might  have  shown  to  any  one  who 
was  not  j07'oo/-^roo/."  Whateley. 

II  Pro-bs'tra-cum  (pro-os'tra-kiim),  n. ;  pi.  Proos- 
TEACA  (-ka).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  npo  before  +  ocrrpajcou  shell 
of  a  testacean.]  {Zool.)  The  anterior  prolongation  of 
the  guard  of  the  phragmocone  of  belemnites  and  allied 
fossil  cephalopods,  whether  horny  or  calcareous.  See 
Ulust.  of  Phragmocone. 

Pro-b'tic  (-o'tik),  a.  [Pref.  pro-  -f-  Gr.  0B9,  mto;,  an 
ear.]  {Anat.)  In  front  of  the  auditory  capsule;  —  ap- 
plied especially  to  a  bone,  or  center  of  ossification,  in  the 
periotio  capsule,  ^n.  A  prootic  bone. 

Prop  (prop),  n.    A  shell,  used  as  a  die.    See  Props. 

Prop  (prop),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Propped  (propt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vh.  n.  Propping.]  [Akin  to  LG.  &  D.  proppen  to 
cram,  stuff,  thrust  into,  stop,  G.  pfropfen,  Dan.  proppe, 
Sw.  proppa;  of  uncertain  origin,  cf.  G.  pfropfen  to 
graft,  fr.  L.  propago  set,  layer  of  a  plant,  slip,  shoot. 
Cf.  3d  Prop,  Propagate.]  To  support,  or  prevent  from 
falling,  by  placing  something  under  or  against ;  as,  to 
prop  up  a  fence  or  an  old  building  ;  (Fig.)  to  sustain; 
to  maintain  ;  as,  to  prop  a  declining  state.  Shak. 

Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  the  incumbent  sky.  Pope. 
For  being  not  propp''d  by  ancestry.  Shak, 

Iprop  myself  upon  those  lew  supports  that  are  left  me.     Pope. 

Prop,  n.  [Akin  to  LG.,  D.,  &  Dan.  prop  stopple,  stop- 
per, cork,  Sw.  propp,  G.  pfropf.  See  Prop,  ^.]  That 
which  sustains  an  incumbent  weight ;  that  on  which  any- 
thing rests  or  leans  for  support ;  a  support ;  a  stay  ;  as, 
a ^rop  for  a  building.     "  Two  props  of  virtue."       Shak. 

Pro'pae-deu'tic  (pro'pt-du'tlk),  1  a.     [Gr.  irpoiraiSeu- 

Pro'paB-aeu'tio-al  (-tT-kal),  f       av  to  teach  be- 

forehand ;  irpo  before  +  iraLSeveiv  to  bring  up  a  child, 
to  educate,  teach,  fr.  Trai;,  vroiSo?,  a  child.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  conveying,  preliminary  instruction  ;  introduc- 
tory to  any  art  or  science  ;  instructing  beforehand. 


Pro'paB-den'tlcs  (pro'pe-du'-tlks),  n.  The  prelimi- 
nary learning  connected  with  any  art  or  science  ;  pre- 
paratory instruction. 

Prop'a-ga-ble  (prop'a-ga-b'l),  a,    [See  Propagate.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  propagated,  or  of  being  continued 
or  multiplied  by  natural  generation  or  production. 

2.  Capable  of  being  spread  or  extended  by  any  means ; 
—  said  of  tenets,  doctrines,  or  principles. 

Prop/a-gau'da  (-gan'da),  n.  [Abbrev.  fr.  L.  de  pro- 
paganda fide:   cf.   F.  propagande.     See  Propagate.] 

1.  (iJ.  C.  Ch.)  (a)  A  congregation  of  cardinals,  estab- 
lished in  1622,  charged  with  the  management  of  missions. 
(b)  The  college  of  the  Propaganda,  instituted  by  Urban 
VIII.  (1623-1G44)  to  educate  priests  for  missions  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

2.  Hence,  any  organization  or  plan  for  spreading  a 
particular  doctrine  or  a  system  of  principles. 

Prop'a-gan'dism  (-dlz'm),  n.  [Cf.  P.  propagan- 
disme.']  The  art  or  practice  of  propagating  tenets  or 
principles  ;  zeal  in  propagating  one's  opinions. 

Prop'a-gan'diSt  (-dist),  n,  [Cf.  F.  propagandiste."] 
A  person  who  devotes  himself  to  the  spread  of  any  sys- 
tem of  principles.     "  Political  propagandists."     Walsh. 

Prop'a-gate  (pr5p'a-gat),  v.  I.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Propa- 
gated (-ga'tSd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Propagating.]  [L. 
propagatus,  p.  p.  of  propagare  to  propagate,  akin  to 
propages,  propago,  a  layer  of  a  plant,  slip,  shoot.  See 
Peg-,  and  cf.  Pact,  Prop,  Prune,  v.  i.']  1.  To  cause  to 
continue  or  multiply  by  generation,  or  successive  pro- 
duction ;  —  applied  to  animals  and  plants  ;  as,  to  propa- 
gate a  breed  of  horses  or  sheep ;  to  propagate  a  species 
of  fruit  tree. 

2.  To  cause  to  spread  or  extend ;  to  impel  or  continue 
forward  in  space ;  as,  to  propagate  sound  or  light. 

3.  To  spread  from  person  to  person ;  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of ;  to  originate  and  spread ;  to  carry  from 
place  to  place ;  to  disseminate ;  as,  to  propagate  a  story 
or  report ;  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion. 

The  infection  vraa  propagated  insensibly.       De  Foe, 

4.  To  multiply ;  to  increase.     \Obs.'\ 

Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast, 

Which  thou  ■v'At propagate,  Shak. 

5.  To  generate ;  to  produce. 

Motion  propagated  motion,  and  life  threw  off  life.  De  Quincey. 

Syn.  —  To  multiply ;  continue ;  increase  ;  spread  ;  dif- 
fuse ;  disseminate ;  promote. 

Prop'a-gate,  v,  i.  To  have  young  or  issue ;  to  be 
produced  or  multiplied  by  generation,  or  by  new  shoots 
or  plants ;  as,  rabbits  propagate  rapidly. 

No  need  that  thou 
Should'st  propagate,  already  infinite.  Milton. 

Prop'a-ga'tlon  (-ga'shiin),  n.  [L.  propagatio :  cf.  F. 
propagation.^  1.  The  act  of  propagating  ;  continuance 
or  multiplication  of  the  kind  by  generation  or  successive 
production  ;  as,  the  propagation  of  animals  or  plants. 

There  is  not  in  nature  any  spontaneous  generation,  but  all 
come  hy  propagation.  Jtay. 

2.  The  spreading  abroad,  or  extension,  of  anything ; 
diffusion ;  dissemination ;  as,  the  propagation  of  sound  ; 
the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  Bacon. 

Prop'a-ga-tlve  (proj/a-gS-tiv),  a.  Producing  by  prop- 
agation, or  by  a  process  of  growth. 

Prop'a-ga'tor  (-ga'ter),  n,  [L.  :  cf.  F.  propagateur.'] 
One  who  propagates  ;  one  who  continues  or  multiplies. 

II  Pro-pag'U-lum  (pro-p5g'u-lum),  n,  ;  pi.  Peopagcla 
(-la).  [NL.  See  Propagate..]  (Bot.)  A  runner  termi- 
nated by  a  germinating  bud. 

Pro'pane  (pro'pan),  n,  [Propyl+ methane.]  {Chem.) 
A  heavy  gaseous  hydrocarbon,  C3H5,  of  the  paraffin  se- 
ries, occurring  naturally  dissolved  in  crude  petroleum, 
and  also  made  artificially ;  — called  also  propyl  hydride. 

Pro-par'gyl  (pro-par'jll),  n.  [Propinyl  +  Gr.  apyv- 
pos  silver  -\-  -yl.  So  called  because  one  hydrogen  atom 
may  be  replaced  by  silver.]     (Chern.)  Same  as  Propinyl. 

Pro'par-OX'y-tone  (pro'pSr-Sksl-ton),  n,  [Gr.  n-po- 
TrapofuTovos.  See  Pro-,  and  Paroxytone.]  {Gr.  Gram.) 
A  word  which  has  the  acute  accent  on  the  antepenult. 

Pro'ped  (pro'ped),  n.  [Pref.  pro-  +  L.  pes,  pedis, 
foot.]    {Zool.)  Same  as  Peoleg. 

Pro-pel'  (pro-p51'),  V,  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Peopelled 
(-peld') ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Peopelling.]  [L.  propellere, 
propulsum  ;  pro  forward  +  pellere  to  drive.  See  Pulse 
a  beating.]  To  drive  forward  ;  to  urge  or  press  onward 
by  force ;  to  move,  or  cause  to  move ;  as,  the  wind  or 
steam  propels  ships  ;  balls  are  propelled  by  gunpowder. 
Pro-pel'ler  (-ler),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  propels. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  propelling  a  steam  vessel,  usually 
consisting  of  a  screw  placed  in  the  stem  under  water,  and 
made  to  revolve  by  an  engine  ;  a  propeller  wheel. 

3.  A  steamboat  thus  propelled  ;  a  screw  steamer. 
Propeller  wheel,  the  screw,  usually  having  two  or  more 

blades,  used  in  propelling  a  vessel. 

Pro-pend'   (pro-pSnd'),   v.   i.      [L.  propendere,  pro- 
pensnm  ;  pro  forward,  forth  -f-  pendere  to  hang.     See 
Pendent.]     To  lean  toward  a  thing  ;  to  be  favorably  in- 
clined or  disposed  ;  to  incline  ;  to  tend,     [i?.]         Shak, 
We  shall  propend  to  it,  as  a  stone  falleth  down.    Barrow. 

Pro-pend'en-cy  (-en-sy),  n.     1.  Propensity,     [i?.] 

2.  Attentive  deliberation.     [i2.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Pro-pend'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  propendens,  p.  pr.]  In- 
clining forward  or  toward.  Sotith, 

Pro'pene  (pro'pen),  n.  [Propyl -f- ethylene.]  (Chem.) 
Same  as  Propylene. 

Pro-pense'  (pro-pens'),  a.  [L.  propensus,  p.  p.  See 
Propend.  ]  Leaning  toward,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  inclined  ; 
disposed ;  prone  ;  as,  women  prepense  to  holiness.  Hook- 
er. —  Pro-pense'ly,  adv.  —  Pro-pense'ness,  n. 

Pro-pen'slon  (-pSn'shiin),  n.     [L.  propensio:  cf.  F. 

propension.     See  Propend,  Propense.]    The  quality  or 

state  of  being  propense  ;  propensity.  M,  Arnold. 

Your  full  consent 

Gave  wings  to  my  propension.  Shak. 

Pro-pen'sl-ty  (-pen'sT-ty),  re. ;  pi.  Propensities  (-tiz). 


The  quality  or  state  of  being  propense ;  natural  inolina. 
tion  ;  disposition  to  do  good  or  evil ;  bias ;  bent ;  ten- 
dency.   "  A propen«7^  to  utter  blasphemy."    Macaulay. 

Syn,  —  Disposition  ;  bias  ;  inclination  ;  proclivity  ; 
proneness;  bent;  tendency. 

Pro'pe-nyl  (pr^pe-nll),  re.  lPropene-\--yl.']  (Chem.) 
A  hypothetical  hydrocarbon  radical,  C3H3,  isomeric  with 
allyl  and  glyceryl,  and  regarded  as  the  essential  residue 
of  glycerin.     Cf .  Allyl,  and  Glyceryl. 

Pro-pep'sln  (pro-p5p'sin),  n.  [Pref. p?o--|- pepsin.] 
{Physiol.  Chem.)  See  Pepsinogen. 

Pro-pep'tone  (-ton),  re.  [Pref.  pro-  -f  peptone.'] 
{Physiol,  Chem.)  A  product  of  gastric  digestion  inter- 
mediate between  albumin  and  peptone,  identical  with 
hemialbumose. 

Prop'er  (prSp'er),  a.     [OE.  propre,  F.  propre,  fr.  L. 

proprius.    Cf.  Appeopeiate.]    X.'  Belonging  to  one ;  one's 

own;  individual.     "His  proper  good"  [i.  e.,  his  own 

possessions].     Chaucer,     "  My  proper  son,"  Shak. 

Now  learn  the  difference,  at  your  proper  cost, 

Betwixt  true  valor  and  an  empty  boast.  Dryden, 

2.  Belonging  to  the  natural  or  essential  constitution  ; 
peculiar  ;  not  common  ;  particular ;  as,  every  animal  has 
his  proper  instincts  and  appetites. 

Those  high  and  peculiar  attributes  .  .  .  which  constitute  our 
proper  humanity.  Coleridge, 

3.  Befitting  one's  nature,  qualities,  etc. ;  suitable  in 
all  respects  ;  appropriate  ;  right ;  fit ;  decent ;  as,  water 
is  the  proper  element  for  fish ;  a,  proper  dress. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  Pope, 

In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play. 
All  proper  to  the  spring,  and  sprightly  May.   Dryden, 

4.  Becoming  in  appearance  ;  well  formed ;  handsome. 
[Archaic]    "  Thou  art  a  proper  man. "  Chaucer, 

Moses  .  .  .  was  hid  three  months  of  his  parents,  because  they 
saw  he  was  a  proper  child.  Heh.  xi.  23. 

6.  Pertaining  to  one  of  a  species,  but  not  common  to 
the  whole  ;  not  appellative  ;  —  opposed  to  common  ;  as, 
a  proper  name ;  Dublin  is  the  proper  name  of  a  city. 

6.  Rightly  so  called ;  strictly  considered ;  as,  Greece 
proper  ;  the  garden  proper. 

7.  {Her.)  Represented  in  its  natural  color;  —  said  of 
any  object  used  as  a  charge. 

In   proper,  individually ;  privately.   [Obs.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

—  Proper  flower  or  corolla  (Bot.),  one  of  the  single  fiorets, 
or  corollets,  in  an  aggregate  or  compound  flower.  —  Proper 
fraction  (Arilh.)  a  fraction  in  whicli  the  numerator  is  less 
than  the  denominator.  —  Proper  nectary  (Bot.),  a  nectary 
separate  from  the  petals  and  other  parts  of  the  flower,  — 
Proper  noun  (Grom.),  a  name  belonging  to  an  individual, 
by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  class ; 

—  opposed  to  common  noun;  as,  John,  Boston,  America, 

—  Proper  perianth  or  involucre  (Bot.),  that  which  incloses 
only  a  single  flower.  —  Proper  receptacle  (Bot.),  a  recepta- 
cle which  supports  only  a  single  flower  or  fructification. 

Prop'er,  adv.  Properly ;  hence,  to  a  great  degree ; 
very ;  as,  proper  good.     [Colloq.  &  Vulgar] 

Prop'er-ate  (-at),  v.t.&  i.  [L.  properalus,  p.  p.  of  pro- 
perare  to  hasten.]    To  hasten,  or  press  forward.    [06«.] 

Prop'er-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  re.  [L.  properatio.]  The 
act  of  hastening ;  haste.     [Ofo.]  T.Adams. 

Pro-per'1-spome  (pro-per'I-spom),  n.  {Gr.  Gram.) 
Properispomenon. 

II  Pro-per'i-spom'e-non(-spom'e-n5n),re. ;  pi.  Peoper- 

ISPOMENA  (-na).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ■nponepi.ijTTiiiJ.evov,  fr.  Trpor 
Trepto-TTaj/  to  circumflex  on  the  penult ;  irpo  before  -j-  Trepi- 
trvav  to  circumflex.  See  Peeispomenon.]  {Gr.  Gram.) 
A  word  which  has  the  circumflex  accent  on  the  penult. 

Prop'er-ly  (prSp'er-ly),  adv.  1.  In  a  proper  manner ; 
suitably ;  fitly ;  strictly ;  rightly ;  as,  a  word  properly 
applied;  a  dress prope^Zj/ adjusted.  Milton. 

2,  Individually  ;  after  one's  own  manner.     [Obs.] 

Now,  harkeneth,  how  I  bare  vciQ  properly.    Cltaucer, 

Prop'er-ness,  n.    1.  The  quality  of  being  proper. 

2.  Tallness ;  comeliness.     [Obs.]  Udall, 

Prop'er-tied  (-tid),  a.  Possessing  property ;  holding 
real  estate,  or  other  investments  of  money.  "  The  prop- 
ertied and  satisfied  classes."  M.  Arnold. 

Prop'er-ty  (-ty),  «. ;  pi.  Properties  (-tiz).  [OE.  pro- 
prete,  OF.  proprete  property,  F.  proprele  neatness,  clean- 
liness, propriete  property,  fr.  L.  proprietas.  See  Proper, 
a.,  and  cf.  Propriety.]  1.  That  which  is  proper  to  any- 
thing ;  a  peculiar  quality  of  a  thing ;  that  which  is  in- 
herent in  a  subject,  or  naturally  essential  to  it ;  an  at. 
tribute ;  as,  sweetness  is  a  property  of  sugar. 

Property  is  correctly  a  synonym  for  peculiar  quality  ;  but  it 
is  frequently  used  as  coextensive  with  quality  in  general. 

Sir  W.  Mamilton. 


. In  physical  science,  the  properties  of  matter  are 

distinguished  into  the  three  f ollowmg  classes :  1.  Phys- 
ical properties,  or  those  which  result  from  the  relations 
of  bodies  to  the  i)hysical  agents,  light,  heat,  electricity, 
gravitation,  cohesion,  adhesion,  etc.,  and  which  are  exhib- 
ited without  a  change  in  the  composition  or  kind  of  matter 
acted  on.  They  are  color,  luster,  opacity,  transparency, 
hardness,  sonorousness,  density,  crystalhne  form,  solubil- 
ity, capability  of  osmotic  diffusion,  vaporization,  boiling, 
fusion,  etc.  2.  Chemical  properties,  or  those  which  are 
conditioned  by  affinity  and  composition ;  thus,  combus- 
tion, explosion,  and  certain  solutions  are  reactions  occa- 
sioned by  chemical  properties.  Chemical  properties  are 
identical  when  there  is  identity  of  composition  and  struc- 
ture, and  change  according  as  the  composition  changes. 
3.  Organoleptic  properties,  or  those  forming  a  class  which 
cannot  be  included  in  either  of  the  other  two  divisions. 
They  manifest  themselves  in  the  contact  of  substances 
with  the  organs  of  taste,  touch,  and  smell,  or  otherwise 
affect  the  living  organism,  as  in  the  manner  of  medicines 
and  poisons. 

2.  An  acquired  or  artificial  quality;  that  which  is 
given  by  art,  or  bestowed  by  man  ;  as,  the  poem  has  the 
properties  which  constitute  excellence. 

3.  The  exclusive  right  of  possessing,  enjoying,  and 
disposing  of  a  thing ;  ownership ;  title. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care. 
Propinquity  a.ui  property  of  blood.  Shak, 

Shall  man  assume  &  property  in  man  ?    Wordsioortfi, 


ale,  senate,  c4re,   &m,  arm,   ask,   final,   ^ ;    eve,   event,   end,  fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,  ill ;    old,   obey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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Shak. 
to  make 


4.  That  to  which  a  person  haa  a  legal  title,  whether  in 
his  possession  or  not ;  thing  owned  ;  an  estate,  wliether 
in  lands,  goods,  or  money ;  as,  a  man  of  large  property, 
or  sma]l  pi'operty. 

5.  pi.  All  the  adjmicts  of  a  play  except  the  scenery 
and  the  dresses  of  the  actors ;  stage  requisites. 

I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties.  Shak. 

6.  Propriety ;  correctness.     [06s.]  Camden. 
Literary  property.   (Law)  See  under  Literary.— Property 

man,  one  who  has  charge  of  the  "  properties  "  of  a  theater. 

Prop'er-ty  (pr5p'er-ty),  V.  t.  1.  To  invest  with  prop- 
erties, or  qualities.     [06i.]  Shak. 

2.  To  make  a  property  of  ;  to  appropriate.     [Obs.'} 

They  have  here  propertied  me.  Shak. 

Pro-phane'  (pro-fan'),  a.  &  V.  t.  See  Profane.  \Obs.'\ 

II  Proph'a-sls  (prof'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vpo<j>a.i- 
veiv  to  show  beforeliand.  See  Pro-,  and  Phasis.]  {3Ied.) 
Foreknowledge  of  a  disease  ;  prognosis. 

Proph'e-cy  (pr8£'e-sy),  n. ;  pi.  Prophecies  (-sTz). 
[OE.  prophecie,  OF.  profecie,  F.  prophetie,  L.  pro- 
phetia,  fr.  Gr.  irpot/jTjTei'a,  fr.  irpoi^njTeueii'  to  be  an  inter- 
preter of  the  gods,  to  prophesy,  fr.  irpoi^^nji  prophet. 
See  Prophet.]  1.  A  declaration  of  something  to  come  ; 
a  foretelling ;  a  prediction ;  esp.,  an  inspired  foretelling. 
He  hearkens  Q.itQr prophecies  and  dreams.  Shak. 

Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man,  2  Pet.  i.  21. 

2.  (Script.)  A  book  of  prophecies ;  a  history ;  as,  the 
prophecy  of  Ahijah.  2  Chron.  ix.  29. 

3.  Public  interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  preaching ;  ex- 
hortation or  instruction. 

Proph'e-sl'er  (-si'er),  n.    A  prophet.  Shak. 

Proph'e-sy  (-si),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prophesied 
(-sid) ;  p.  pr.   &  vb.  n.   Prophesyino  (-si'Tng).]     [See 
Prophecy.]     1.  To  foreteU ;  to  predict ;  to  prognosticate. 
He  doth  not  prophesy  good  concerning  me.    1  Kings  xxii,  8. 
Then  I  perceive  that  will  be  verified 
Henry  the  Fifth  did  sometime  prophesy, 
2.  To  foreshow  ;  to  herald  ;  to  prefigure. 
Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  nobleness  ;  1  must  embrace  thee. 
Proph'e-sy,  v.  i.     1.  To  utter  predictions 
declaration  of  events  to  come.  Matt.  xv.  7. 

2.  To  give  instruction  in  religious  matters ;  to  inter- 
pret or  explain  Scripture  or  religious  subjects  ;  to  preach ; 
to  exhort ;  to  expound.  Ezeh.  xxxvii.  7. 

Proph'et  (-et),  n.  [F.  prophite,  L.  propheta,  fr.  Gr. 
itpo(f>TJTrii,  literally,  one  who  speaks  for  another,  espe- 
cially, one  who  speaks  for  a  god  and  interprets  his  will  to 
man,  fr.  irpoi^di/at  to  say  beforehand  ;  irpo  for,  before  -f- 
<j>avai,  to  say  or  speak.  See  Fame.]  1.  One  who  proph- 
esies, or  foretells  events  ;  a  predictor  ;  a  foreteller. 

2.  One  inspired  or  instructed  by  God  to  speak  in  his 

name,  or  announce  future  events,  as,  Moses,  Elijah,  etc. 

S.  An  interpreter ;  a  spokesman.     [iJ.]         Ex.  vii.  1. 

4.  (Zool.)  A  mantis. 

School  of  the  prophets  (Anc.  Jewish  Hist.),  a  school  or 
college  in  which  young  men  were  educated  and  trained 
for  public  teachers  or  members  of  the  prophetic  order. 
These  students  were  called  sons  of  the  prophets. 

Proph'et-ess,  n.  [Cf.  ¥. prophetesse,!^. prophetissa.l 
A  female  prophet. 

Pro-phet'Ic  (pro-fSt'tk),  1  a.      [L.    propheticus,    Gr. 

Pro-phet'lc-al  (-i-kal),  )  npoifirinKOi :  cf.  F.  pro- 
phetique.^  Containing,  or  pertaining  to,  prophecy ;  fore- 
telling events ;  as,  prophetic  writings ;  prophetic  dreams ; 
—  used  with  of  before  the  thing  foretold. 

And  fears  are  oft  prophetic  of  the  event.       Dryden. 

Pro-phet'ic-al'1-ty  (-k51'i-ty),  n.    Propheticalness. 

Pro-phet'io-al-ly  (-t-kal-ly),  adv.  In  a  prophetical 
manner  ;  by  way  of  prediction. 

Pro-phet'iO-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
prophetical ;  power  or  capacity  to  foretell. 

Proph'et-ize  (prSf'5t-iz),  v.  i.  [L.  prophetizare,  Gr. 
^rpo4>rirCieLv :  cf.  F.  prophetiser.  Cf.  Prophesy.]  To  give 
predictions ;  to  foreshow  events ;  to  prophesy.  [iJ.] 
'^  Prophetizing  dreams."  Daniel. 

Pro-phor'ic  (pro-f Sr'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  npo^iopiKO!,  fr.  Trpo- 
<j)opa.  utterance.]     Enunciative.     [2?.] 

II  Pro-phrag'ma  (-frSg'ma),  n. ;  pi.  Prophragmata 
(-ta).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  n-po  before -|- (J)pay(xa, -aros,  fence, 
screen.]  (Zool.)  An  internal  dorsal  chitinous  process 
between  the  first  two  divisions  of  the  thorax  of  insects. 

Proph'y-lac'tlC  (prSfl-lak'tik  or  pro'fi-),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
pruphylactique.']  {Med.)  A  medicine  which  preserves 
or  defends  against  disease ;  a  preventive. 

Proph'y-lac'tlC  (-ISk'tik),      la.    [Gr.  7rpoc#>uA(iKTiKos, 

Proph'y-lac'tlC-al  (-tT-kol),  )  fr.  Trpo<t>vAd(7<reiv  to 
guard  against ;  irpo  before  +  <j>v\d<r(T€Lv  to  guard  :  cf.  F. 
prophylactique.']  {Med.)  Defending  or  preserving  from 
disease ;  preventive.  Coxe. 

II  Proph'y-lax'ls  (-I3ks'is),  «.  [NL.  See  Prophylac- 
tic] {Med.)  The  art  of  preserving  from,  or  of  prevent- 
ing, disease ;  the  observance  of  the  rules  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  health  ;  preservative  or  preventive 
treatment. 

Pro-pice'  (pro-pes'),  a.  [OE.,  fr.  F.  propice.  See 
Propitious.]     Fit;  propitious.     [Obs."]  E.Hall. 

Pro'pl-dene  (pro'pi-den),  n.  [Propyl  +  ethylidene.] 
(Chevi.)  The  unsymmetrical  hypothetical  hydrocarbon 
radical,  CH^.CH^.CH,  analogous  to  ethylidene,  and  re- 
garded as  the  type  of  certain  derivatives  of  propane  ;  — 
called  also  propylidene. 

Prop'i-na'tlon   (pr5p'T-na'shUn),  n.     [L.  propinotio. 

SeePROPiNE.]    The  act  of  pledging,  or  drinking  first,  and 

then  offering  the  cup  to  .another.     [Obs."]       Ahp.  Potter. 

Pro-pine'  (pro-pin'),  v.  t.     [L.  propinnre,  Gr.  nponi- 

veiv  ;  irpd  before  -f-  irLveiv  to  drink.]     1.  To  pledge  ;  to 

offer  as  a  toast  or  a  health  in  the  manner  of  drinking, 

that  is,  by  drinking  first  and  passing  the  cup.     [Obs.J 

The  lovely  sorceress  mixed,  and  to  the  prince 

Health,  peace,  and  joy  jtropined.  <\  Smart, 

2.  Hence,  to  give  in  token  of  friendship.     [06.?.] 

3.  To  give,  or  deliver ;  to  subject.     [06s.]     Fotherby. 


Pro-plne'  (pr6-pin'),  n.    1.  A  pledge.    [06s.  or  Scot.'] 
2.  A  gift ;  esp.,  drink  money.     [06s.  or  Scot.] 
Pro'plne  (pro'pin  or  -pen),  n.    [Propyl  -j-  ethine.] 

{Cliem.)  Same  as  Allylene. 
Pro-pin'qui-ty  (pr6-pin'kwi-ty ),  n.  [L. propinquitas, 

from  propinquus  near,  neighboring,  from  prope  near.] 

1.  Nearness  in  place ;  neighborhood  ;  proximity. 

2.  Nearness  in  time.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Nearness  of  blood;  kindred;  affinity.  Shak. 
Pro'pi-nyl  (pro'pi-nil),  re.  \_Propine -\- -yl.]  {Chem.) 

A  hydrocarbon  radical  regarded  as  an  essential  residue 
of  propine  and  allied  compounds. 

Pro'pi-0-late  (-6-lat),  re.     A  salt  of  propiolic  acid. 

Pro'pi-Ol'iC  (-ol'ik),  a.  [Propionic  -f  tetvolic] 
{Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  organic  acid 
(called  also  propargylic  acid)  of  the  acetylene  or  tetrolic 
series,  analogous  to  propionic  acid,  and  obtained  as  a 
white  crystalline  substance. 

Pro'j)l-o-nate  (pro'pi-6-nat),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
propionic  acid. 

Pro'pl-one  (-on),  re.  (Chem.)  The  ketone  of  propi- 
onic acid,  obtained  as  a  colorless  fragrant  liquid. 

Pro'pi-on'lo  (pro'pi-on'ik),  a.  [Proto-  -)-  Gr.  niuiv 
fat.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  designa- 
ting, an  organic  acid  which  is  produced  in  the  distillation 
of  wood,  in  the  fermentation  of  various  organic  sub- 
stances, as  glycerin,  calcium  lactate,  etc.,  and  is  ob- 
tained as  a  colorless  liquid  having  a  sharp,  pungent  odor. 
Propionic  acid  is  so  called  because  it  is  the  first  or  low- 
est member  of  the  fatty  acid  series  whose  salts  have  a 
fatty  feel. 

PrO'pi-0-nyl  (pro'pT-o-nil),  re.  (Chem.)  The  hypo- 
thetical radical  C3H5O,  regarded  as  the  essential  residue 
of  propionic  acid  and  certain  related  compounds. 

II  Prop'i-the'CUS  (prop'i-the'kils),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  wpo 
before,  for  -|-  Trt'SijKos  ape.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  including 
the  long-tailed,  or  diadem,  indris.     See  Indeis. 

Pro-pi'ti-a-ble  (pro-ptsh'I-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  propitia- 
bilis.]     Capable  of  being  propitiated. 

Pro-pi'tl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Propitiated 
(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Propitiatino.]  [L-  propitiatus, 
p.  p.  of  propitiare  to  propitiate,  fr.  propitius  favorable. 
See  PHOPiTions.]  To  appease  and  render  favorable  ;  to 
make  propitious ;  to  conciliate. 


Let  fierce  Achilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage. 
The  god  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage. 


Pope. 


Pro-pl'tl-ate,  v.  i.     To  make  propitiation ;  to  atone. 

Pro-pi'tl-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  re.  [L.  propitiatio :  cf.  F. 
propitiation.]  1.  The  act  of  appeasing  the  wrath  and 
conciliating  the  favor  of  an  offended  person ;  the  act 
of  making  propitious. 

2.  (Theol.)  That   which  propitiates;     atonement    or 

atoning  sacrifice ;  specifically,  the  influence  or  effects  of 

the  death  of  Christ  in  appeasing  the  divine  justice,  and 

conciliating  the  divine  favor. 

He  [Jesus  Christ]  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.    1  John  ii.  2. 

Pro-pi'tl-a'tor  (pro-pish'i-a'ter),  re.  [L.]  One  who 
propitiates  or  appeases. 

Pro-pi'ti-a-tO-ri-ly  (-a-t6-rT-ly),  adv.  By  way  of  pro- 
pitiation. 

Pro-pi'tl-a-tO-ry  (-ry),  a.  [L.  propitiatorius :  cf.  F. 
propitiatoire.]  Having  the  power  to  make  propitious  ; 
pertaining  to,  or  employed  in,  propitiation  ;  expiatory  ; 
as,  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  Sharp. 

Pro-pi'tl-a-tO-ry,  re.  [L.  propitiaiorium.]  (Jewish 
Antig.)  The  mercy  seat ;  —  so  called  because  a  symbol  of 
the  propitiated  Jehovah.  £p.  Pearson, 

Pro-pi'tlous  (-pTsh'ijs),  a.  [L.  propitius,  perhaps 
originally  a  term  of  augury  meaning,  flying  forward  (pro) 
or  well ;  cf.  Skr.  pat  to  fly,  E.  petition,  feather.]  1.  Con- 
venient ;  auspicious  ;  favorable  ;  kind ;  as,  a  propitious 
season  ;  a,  propitious  breeze. 

2.  Hence,  kind  ;  gracious  ;  merciful ;  helpful ;  —  said 
of  a  person  or  a  divinity.  Milton. 

And  now  t'  assuage  the  force  of  this  new  flame, 

And  make  thee  [Love]  more  propitious  in  my  need.    Spenser. 

Syn. — Auspicious;  favorable;  kind.  —  Propitious, 
Auspicious.  Auspicious  (from  the  ancient  idea  of  au- 
spices, or  omens)  denotes  "  indicative  of  success,"  or  "  fa- 
vored by  incidental  occurrences ;  "  as,  an  auspicious 
opening  ;  an  auspicious  event.  Propitious  denotes  that 
which  efficaciously  protects  us  in  some  undertakmg, 
speeds  our  exertions,  and  decides  our  success ;  as,  pro- 
pitious gales ;  propitious  influences. 

—  Pro-pi'tious-ly,  adv.  —  Pro-pi'tious-ness,  n. 

Pro'plasm  (pro'plaz'm),  re.  [L.  proplasma,  Gr.  Trpo- 
nXaa[jLa ;  Trpo  before  -f-  TrAacr^aa  a  thing  formed,  f r.  TrAdo'- 
o-eci' to  mold.]     Arnold;  a  matrix.     [iJ.]        Woodward. 

Pro-plas'tlC  (pro-plSs'tik),  a.     Forming  a  mold. 

Pro-plas'tiCS  (-plas'tlks),  re.  The  art  of  making  molds 
for  castings.     [P.] 

Propleg'  (prop'lSg'),  re.  [So  called  because  it  props 
wp  or  supports  the  body.]     (Zool.)  Same  as  Proleq. 

Pro-po'di-al  (pro-po'dT-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  propodialia,  or  to  the  parts  of  the  limbs  to 
which  they  belong. 

II  Pro-po'di-a'le  (-a'le),  re.  ;  pi.  Propodialia  (-a'll-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vpo  before  -|-  tto&lov,  dim.  of  ttoi'S,  ttoSos, 
foot.]  (Anat.)  The  bone  of  either  the  upper  arm  or  the 
thigh,  the  propodialia  being  the  humerus  and  femur. 

Prop'O-dite  (prSp'o-dit),  re.  [Pref.  pro-  +  Gr.  Trous, 
iroSds,  foot.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  sixth  joint  of  a  typical  leg  of  a 
crustacean  ;  usually,  the  penultimate  joint. 

II  Pro-po'di-um  (pro-po'dT-um),  n. ;  pi.  Propodia  (-a). 
[NL.  See  Propodiale.]  (Zool.)  (a)  Tlie  .interior  por- 
tion  of  the  foot  of  a  moUusk.  (6)  The  segment  which 
forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  tliorax  of  a  hyuienopter- 
ous  insect.     [Written  also  prnpodeinn .] 

Pro'po-lls  (pro'p6-lTs  or  prSp'o-lis),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
TrpoTToAis  ;  Trp6  before  -(-  TrdAts  city.]  Same  as  Bee  glue, 
under  Bee. 

Pro-pone'  (pr6-pon'),  v.  t.  [L.  proponerc  to  propose. 
See  Propound.]     To  propose  ;  to  bring  forward. 


Pro-po'nent  (pro-po'nent),  a.  [L.  proponens,  p.  pr.] 
Makiug  proposals ;  proposing. 

Pro-po'nent,  re.  1.  One  who  makes  a  proposal,  or 
lays  down  a  proposition.  Dryden. 

2.  (Law)  The  propounder  of  a  thing. 

Pro-por'tlon  (pro-por'sh!in),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  proportio; 
pro   before   -)-  portio  part    or  share.       See   Portion.] 

1.  The  relation  or  adaptation  of  one  portion  to  another, 
or  to  the  whole,  as  respects  magnitude,  quantity,  or  de- 
gree; comparative  relation  ;  ratio;  3.S,  the  proportion  ot 
the  parts  of  a  building,  or  of  the  body. 

The  image  of  Christ,  made  after  his  own  proportion.    Ridley. 
Formed  in  the  best  proportions  of  her  sex.    Sir  W.  Scott, 
Documents  are  authentic  and  facts  are  true  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  support  which  they  afford  to  his  theory. 

Macaulay, 

2.  Harmonic  relation  between  parts,  or  between  dif- 
ferent things  of  the  same  kind ;  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment or  adjustment ;  symmetry  ;  as,  to  be  out  of  pro- 
portion. "  Let  us  prophesy  according  to  the  proportion 
of  faith."  Mom.  xii.  6. 

3.  The  portion  one  receives  when  a  wiiole  is  distrib- 
uted by  a  rule  or  principle ;  equal  or  proper  share  ;  lot. 

Let  the  women  ...  do  the  same  things  in  their  proportions 
and  capacities.  Jer.  Taylor, 

4.  A  part  considered  comparatively ;  a  share. 

5.  (Math.)  (a)  The  equality  or  similarity  of  ratios,  es- 
pecially of  geometrical  ratios;  or  a  relation  among  quan- 
tities such  that  the  quotient  of  the  first  divided  by  the 
second  is  equal  to  that  of  the  third  divided  by  the  fourth ; 
—  called  also  geometrical  proportion,  in  distinction  from 
arithmetical  proportion,  or  that  in  which  the  difference 
of  the  first  and  second  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the 
third  and  fourth. 

^^^ Proportion  in  the  mathematical  sense  differs  from 
rat^o.  Ratio  is  the  relation  of  two  quantities  of  the  same 
kind,  as  the  ratio  of  5  to  10,  or  the  ratio  of  8  to  16.    Pro- 

fortion  is  the  sameness  or  likeness  of  two  such  relations, 
hus,  5  is  to  10  as  8  to  16 ;  that  is,  5  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  10  as  8  does  to  16.  Hence,  such  numbers  are  said 
to  be  in  proportion.  Proportion  is  expressed  by  symbols 
thus: 

a      c 
a  :  b  : :  c  :  d,  OT  a  :  b  =  c :  d,  OT  —  =  —. 
b      d 
(b)  The  rule  of  three,  in  arithmetic,  in  which  the  three 
given  terms,  together  with  the  one  sought,  are  propor- 
tional. 

Continued  proportion.  Inverse  proportion,  etc.  See  under 
Continued,  Inverse,  etc.—  Harmonical,  or  Musical,  propor- 
tion, a  relation  of  three  or  four  quantities,  such  that  the 
first  is  to  the  last  as  the  difference  between  the  first  two 
is  to  the  difference  between  the  last  two ;  thus,  2,  3,  6,  are 
in  harmonical  proportion ;  for  2  is  to  6  as  1  to  3.  Thus,  24, 
16, 12,  9,  are  harmonical,  for  24 : 9  : :  8 :  3.— In  proportion, 
according  as ;  to  the  degree  that,  "/re  proportwn  as  they 
are  metaphysically  true,  they  are  morally  and  politically 
false."  Burke. 

Pro-por'tion,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Proportioneb 
(-shiSnd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Proportioning.]  [Cf.  F.  pro- 
portionner.  Cf.  Proportionate,  v.]  1.  To  adjust  in  a 
suitable  proportion,  as  one  thing  or  one  part  to  another ; 
as,  to  proportion  the  size  of  a  building  to  its  height ;  to 
proportion  our  expenditures  to  our  income. 

In  the  loss  of  an  object  we  do  not  proportion  our  grief  to  the 
real  value  . . .  but  to  the  value  our  fancies  set  upon  it.  Addison. 

2.  To  form  with  symmetry  or  suitableness,  as  the 
parts  of  the  body. 

Nature  had  proportioned  her  without  any  fault.   Sir  P.  Sidney, 

3.  To  divide  into  equal  or  just  shares;  to  apportion. 

PrO-por'tion-a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  pro- 
portioned, or  made  proportional ;  also,  proportional ;  pro- 
portionate. — Pro-por'tlon-a-ble-ness,  re. 

But  eloquence  may  exist  without  a  proportionable  degree  of 
wisdom.  liurke. 

Proportionable,  which  is  no  longer  much  favored,  was  of  our 
\i.  e.,  English  writers']  own  coining.  Fitzed.  Hall. 

Pro-por'tion-a-bly,  adv.    Proportionally.  Locke. 

Pro-por'tion-al  (-«!),  a.  [L.  proportionalis :  cf.  F. 
proportionnel.]  1.  Having  a  due  proportion,  or  compar- 
ative relation ;  being  in  suitable  proportion  or  degree ; 
as,  the  parts  of  an  edifice  are  proportional.  Milton. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  securing,  proportion.  Huiton. 

3.  (3Iath.)  Constituting  a  proportion ;  having  the 
same,  or  a  constant,  ratio ;  as,  proportional  quantities ; 
momentum  is  proportional  to  quantity  of  matter. 

Proportional  logarithms,  logistic  logarithms.  See  under 
Logistic  —  Proportional  scale,  a  scale  on  wliich  are 
marked  parts  proportional  to  the  logarithms  of  tlie  natu- 
ral numbers ;  a  log.arithmic  scale.  —  Proportional  scales, 
compasses,  dividers,  etc.  (Draughting),  instruments  used 
in  making  copies  of  drawings,  or  drawings  of  objects,  on 
an  enlarged  or  reduced  scale. 

Pro-por'tlon-al,  re.  1.  (Math.)  Any  number  or  quan- 
tity in  a  proportion  ;  as,  a  mean  proportional. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  combining  weight  or  equivalent  of  an 
element.     [06s.] 

Pro-por'tion-al'i-ty  (-itl'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  proportion- 
nalite.]    The  state  of  being  in  proportion.         Coleridge. 

PrO-por'tion-al-ly  (pro-por'shun-ol-ly),  adv.  In  pro-, 
portion  ;  in  due  degree  ;  adapted  relatively;  as,  all  parts 
of  the  building  are  proportionall y  large.     Sir  I.  Neu'lon. 

Pro-por'tion-ate   (-at),   a.     [L.  proporlionalus.     See 

Proportion.]    Adjusted  to  sometlmig  else  according  to  a 

proportion  ;  proportional.  Longfellow. 

What  is  proportionate  to  his  transgression.       Locka, 

Pro-poT'tlon-ate  (-at),  11.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Proportion- 
ated (-ii'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Proportionating.]  [Cf. 
Proportion,  v.]  To  make  proportioutil ;  to  adjust  accord- 
ing to  a  settled  rate,  or  to  due  comparative  relation;  to 
proportion  ;  as,  to  proportionate  punisliments  to  crimes. 

Pro-por'tlon-ate-ly  (-at-l)>),  adv.  in  a  proportionate 
manner;  with  due  proportion;  proportionally. 

Pro-por'tion-ate-ness,  n.  The  quality  or'state  of  be- 
ing proportionate.  Sir  M.  Hale. 
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Pro-por'tlon-less  (pro-por'shfin-lSs),  a.  Without 
proportion ;  unsymmetrical. 

Pro-por'tlon-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
dividing  out  proportionally. 

Pro-pos'al  (pro-poz'ol),  n.  [From  Propose.]  1.  That 
which  is  proposed,  offered,  or  propounded  for  considera- 
tion or  acceptance  ;  a  scheme  or  design  ;  terms  or  condi- 
tions proposed  ;  offer ;  as,  to  make  proposals  for  a  treaty 
of  peace;  to  ofier proposals  for  erecting  a  building;  to 
miike proposals oi  marriage.  "To  put  forth  proposals 
for  a  book."  Macaulay. 

2.  (Law)  The  offer  by  a  party  of  what  he  has  in  view 
as  to  an  intended  business  transaction,  which,  with  ac- 
ceptance, constitutes  a  contract. 

Syn.  — Proffer;  tender;  overture.    See  Proposition. 

Pro-pose'  (pro-poz'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Proposed 
(-pozd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Proposdig.]  [F.  proposer; 
pref.  pro-  (L.  pro  for,  forward)  -|-  poser  to  place.  See 
Pose,  ■;;.,  and  cf.  Purpose,  v-I    1.  To  set  forth.     \_Obs.'\ 

That  being  proposed  brimf ull  of  wine,  one  scarce  could  lift 
It  up.  Cliapman. 

2.  To  offer  for  consideration,  discussion,  acceptance, 
or  adoption  ;  as,  to  propose  terms  of  peace  ;  to  propose 
a  question  for  discussion ;  to  propose  an  alliance ;  to 
propose  a  person  for  office. 

3.  To  set  before  one's  self  or  others  as  a  purpose 
formed ;  hence,  to  purpose  ;  to  intend. 

I  propo!>e  to  relate,  in  several  volumes,  the  history  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  England.  Palfrey. 
To  propose  to  one's  self,  to  intend ;  to  design. 
Pro-pose',  V.  i.     1.  To  speak ;  to  converse.     [Oto.] 

There  shalt  thou  find  my  couEin  Beatrice, 
Proposing  with  the  prince  and  Claudio.  Shak. 

2.  To  form  or  declare  a  purpose  or  intention  ;  to  lay  a 
scheme ;  to  design  ;  as,  man  proposes,  but  God  disposes. 

3.  To  offer  one's  self  in  marriage. 

Pro-pose',  «.  [F.  propos,  L.  propositum.  See  Pro- 
Pound,  Purpose,  re.]     Talk;  discourse.     [05«.]        Shak. 

Pro-pos'er  (-poz'er),  re.  1.  One  who  proposes  or 
offers  anything  for  consideration  or  adoption. 

2.  A  speaker;  an  orator.     [Ote.]  Shak. 

Prop'O-Sl'tlon  (prop'o-zlsh'un),  re.  [L.  propositio: 
cf.F.  proposition.  See  Propound.]  1.  The  act  of  setting 
or  placing  before  ;  the  act  of  offering.  "  Oblations  for 
the  altdT  oi proposition."  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  That  which  is  proposed ;  that  which  is  offered,  as 
for  consideration,  acceptance,  or  adoption ;  a  proposal ; 
as,  the  enemy  made  propositions  of  peace;  his  proposi- 
tion was  not  accepted. 

3.  A  statement  of  religious  doctrine ;  an  article  of 
faith ;  creed ;  as,  the  propositions  of  Wyclif  and  Huss. 

Some  persons  . . .  change  their  propositions  according  as  their 
temporal  necessities  or  advantages  do  turn.  Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  (Gram.  &  Logic)  A  complete  sentence,  or  part  of 
a  sentence  consisting  of  a  subject  and  predicate  united 
by  a  copula  ;  a  thought  expressed  or  propounded  in  lan- 
guage ;  a  form  of  speech  in  which  a  predicate  is  affirmed 
or  denied  of  a  subject ;  as,  snow  is  v)hite. 

6.  {Math.)  A  statement  in  terms  of  a  truth  to  be 
demonstrated,  or  of  an  operation  to  be  performed. 

(5^°' It  is  called  a  theorem  when  it  is  something  to  be 
proved,  and  a,  problem  when  it  is  something  to  be  done. 

6.  (Mhet.)  That  which  is  offered  or  affirmed  as  the 
subject  of  the  discourse  ;  anything  stated  or  affirmed  for 
discussion  or  illustration. 

7.  (Poetry)  The  part  of  a  poem  in  which  the  author 
states  the  subject  or  matter  of  it. 

Loaves  of  proposition  {Jewish  Antig.),  the  showbread. 

Wyclif  (Luke  vi.  4). 

Syn.  —  Proposal ;  offer  ;  statement ;  declaration.  — 
Proposition,  Proposal.  These  words  are  both  from  the 
Latin  verb  proponere,  to  set  forth,  and  as  here  compared 
they  mark  different  forms  or  stages  of  a  negotiation. 
A  proposition  is  something  presented  for  discussion  or 
consideration ;  as,  propositions  of  peace.  A  proposal  is 
some  definite  thing  oiiered  by  one  party  to  be  accepted 
or  rejected  by  the  other.  If  the  proposition  is  favorably 
received,  it  is  usually  followed  bj  proposals  which  com- 
plete the  arrangement. 

Prop'0-sl'tion-al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  na- 
ture of,  a  proposition ;  considered  as  a  proposition  ;  as, 
a.  propositional  sense.  /.   Watts. 

Pro-pound'  (pro-pound'),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Pro- 
pounded ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Propounding.]  [From  earlier 
propone,  t,. proponere,  propositum,  to  set  forth,  proposa, 
propound ;  pro  for,  before  -j-  ponere  to  put.  See  Posi- 
tion, and  cf.  Provost.]  1.  To  offer  for  consideration ; 
to  exhibit ;  to  propose ;  as,  to  propound  a  question  ;  to 
propound  an  argument.  Shak. 

And  darest  thou  to  the  Son  of  God  propoxind 
To  worship  thee,  accursed  ?  Milton. 

It  is  a  strange  folly  to  set  ourselves  no  mark,  to  propound  no 
end,  in  the  hearing  of  the  gospel.  Coleridge. 

2.  (Eccl.)  To  propose  or  name  as  a  candidate  for  ad- 
mission to  communion  with  a  church. 

Pro-pound'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  propounds,  proposes, 
or  offers  for  consideration.  Chillingworth. 

Pro-pre'tor  (-pre'tor),  re.  [L.  propraetor  ;  pro  for,  \>e.- 
iore  -\-  praetor  a  pretor,]  {Bom.  Antig.)  A  magistrate 
who,  having  been  pretor  at  home,  was  appointed  to  the 
government  of  a  province.     [Written  a\so  proprsetor.'] 

Pro-pri'e-ta-ry  (-pri'e-ta-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Proprietaries 
f-riz).  [L.  proprietarius :  cf .  F.  proprietaire.  See  Pro- 
priety, and  cf.  Proprietor.]  1.  A  proprietor  or  owner  ; 
one  who  has  exclusive  title  to  a  thing ;  one  who  possesses, 
or  holds  the  title  to,  a  thing  in  his  own  right.         Fuller. 

2.  A  body  of  proprietors,  taken  collectively. 

3.  (Eccl.)  A  monk  who  had  reserved  goods  and  effects 
to  himself,  notwithstanding  his  renunciation  of  all  at  the 
time  of  profession. 

Pro-prl'e-ta-ry,  a.     [T-i.  proprietarius. 'i  Belonging,  or 


pertaining,  to  a  proprietor  ;  considered  as  property ; 
owned  ;  as,  a  proprietary  medicine. 

Proprietary  articles,  manufactured  articles  which  some 
person  or  persons  have  an  exclusive  right  to  make  and 
sell.  n  s.  Statutes. 

Pro-prl'e-tor  (pro-pri'e-ter),  re.  [For  older  proprie- 
tary :  cf.  F.  proprietaire.']  One  who  has  the  legal  right 
or  exclusive  title  to  anything,  whether  in  possession  or 
not ;  an  owner ;  as,  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  or  of  a  mill. 

Pro-prl'e-tO'rl-al  (-to'rl-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ownership  ;  proprietary ;  as,  proprietorial  rights. 

Pro-pri'e-tor-ship  (pro-pri'e-ter-ship),  re.  The  state 
of  being  proprietor  ;  ownership. 

Pro-pil'e-tress  (-trgs),  re.     A  female  proprietor. 

Pro-pri'e-ty  (-ty),  re.  /  pi.  Proprieties  (-tiz).  [F.  pro- 
priete,  L.  proprietas,  fr.  proprius  one's  own,  proper.  See 
Property,  Proper.]  1.  Individual  right  to  hold  proper- 
ty ;  ownership  by  personal  title  ;  property.  [Obs.]  "  On- 
les  this  propriety  be  exiled."  Hobynson  {Morels  Utopia). 

So  are  the  proprieties  of  a  wife  to  be  disposed  of  by  her  lord, 
and  yet  all  are  for  her  provisions,  it  being  a  part  of  his  need  to 
refresh  and  supply  hers.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  That  which  is  proper  or  peculiar ;  an  inherent 
property  or  quality  ;  peculiarity.     [06i.]  Bacon. 

We  find  no  mention  hereof 'in  ancient  zoographers,  .  .  who 
seldom  forget  proprieties  of  such  a  nature.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  proper ;  suitableness 
to  an  acknowledged  or  correct  standard  or  rule  ;  conso- 
nance with  established  principles,  rules,  or  customs  ;  fit- 
ness ;  appropriateness ;  as,  propriety  of  behavior,  lan- 
guage, manners,  etc.     "  The  rule  of  propriety. "     Locke. 

Pro-proc'tor  (-prok'ter),  n.  [Pref.  pro-  -\-  proctor.] 
lEng.  Univ.]    An  assistant  proctor.  Hook. 

Props  (props),  re.  pi.  A  game  of  chance,  in  which  four 
sea  shells,  each  called  a,  prop,  are  used  instead  of  dice. 

II  Prop'te-ryg'i-um  (prSp'te-rlj'T-iim),  re.  ;  pi.  Prop- 
teryoia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  vpo  before  -|-  itrepvyiov  a 
fin.]  {Anat.)  The  anterior  of  the  three  principal  basal 
cartilages  in  the  fins  of  some  fishes.  —  Prop'ter-yg'i-al 
(pr8p'ter-ij'i-al),  a._ 

Pro-pugn'  (pro-pun'),  V.  t.  [Ij.  propugnare ;  pro  for 
-\-  pugnare  to  fight.]  To  contend  for ;  to  defend ;  to  vin- 
dicate.    \_Obs.]  Hammond. 

Pro-pug'na-cle  (pro-piig'na-k'l),  re.  [L.  propugnacu- 
lum.]    A  fortress.     \_Obs.]  Howell. 

Pro'pug-na'tion  (pro'piig-na'shSn),  re.  [L.  propug- 
natio.]    Means  of  defense  ;  defense.     lObs.]  Shak. 

Pro-pugn'er  (pro-pun'er),  n.  A  defender;  a  vindi- 
cator.    "  Zeaious propugners."  Gov.  of  Tongue. 

Pro'pul-sa'tlon  (pro'pul-sa'shiin),  n.  [L.  propulsa- 
tio.  See  Propulse.]  The  act  of  driving  away  or  repel- 
ling ,  a  keeping  at  a  distance.     [_Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Pro-pulse'  (pro-pills'),  V.  t.  [L.  propulsare,  v.  intens. 
from  propellere  to  propel.  See  Propel.]  To  repel ;  to 
drive  off  or  away.     [Obs.]  Cotgrave. 

Pro-pul'slon  (-pul'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  propulsion.  See 
Propel.]  1.  The  act  of  driving  forward  on  away ;  the 
act  or  process  of  propelling ;  as,  steam  propulsion. 

2.  An  impelling  act  or  movement. 

God  works  in  all  things  :  all  obey     . 

His  first  propidsion.  Whittier. 

Pro-pul'Sive  (-slv),  a.  Tending,  or  having  power,  to 
propel ;  driving  on  ;  urging,  "  [The]  propulsive  move- 
ment of  the  verse."  \Coleridge. 

Pro-pul'SO-ry  (-so-ry),  a.    Propulsive. 

Pro'pyl  (pro'pil),  n.  [Propionic  -\-  -yl.]  {Chem.) 
The  hypothetical  radical  O3H7,  regarded  as  the  essential 
residue  of  propane  and  related  compounds. 

II  Prop'y-lae'um  (prop'I-le'ijm),  re. ;  pi.  Propyl^ea  {-&). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  TrpoTniAaioi' ;  irpo  before  -j-  TniArj  a  gate.] 
{Anc.  Classical  Arch. )  Any  court  or  vestibule  before  a 
building  or  leading  into  any  inclosure. 

Pro'pyl-ene  (pro'pil-en),  re.  [Cf.  F.  propylene.] 
(Chem.)  A  colorless  gaseous  hydrocarbon  (C3H15)  of  the 
ethylene  series,  having  a  garlic  odor.  It  occurs  in  coal 
gas,  and  is  produced  artificially  in  various  ways.  Called 
also  propene. 

Pro-pyl'lc  (pro-pilTk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  containing,  propyl ;  as, propylic  alcohol. 

Pro-pyl'1-dene  (-i-den),  re.    {Chem.)  See  Propidene. 

II  Prop'y-lon  (prop'T-lon),  re. ;  pi.  Proptla  (-la).  [NL., 
from  Gr.  irpo'm;Aoi';  rrp6  before -j- ttuAij  a  gate.]  {Anc. 
Arch.)  The  porch,  vestibule,  or  entrance  of  an  edifice. 

II  Pro'  ra'ta  (pro'  ra'ta).  [L.]  In  proportion  ;  pro- 
portionately ;  according  to  the  share,  interest,  or  liabil- 
ity of  each. 

Pro-rat'a-ble  (pro-raf  a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  pro- 
rated, or  divided  proportionately.     [U.  S.] 

Pro-rate'  (-rat'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Prorated  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Prorating.]  [From  L.  pro  rata  (sc.  parte)  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  part,  in  proportion.]  To  divide  or 
distribute  proportionally;  to  assess joro  rata.     [U.  S.] 

Prore  (pror),  re.  [li.  prora,  Gr.  Trpwpa:  cf.  It.  &  Sp. 
prora.  See  Prow,  n.]  The  prow  or  fore  part  of  a  ship. 
iPoetic]    "Galleys  with  vermilion iJro?-es."  Pope. 

Pro-rec'tor  (pro-rek'ter),  re.  [NL.  See  Pro-,  and 
Rector.]  An  officer  who  presides  over  the  academic 
senate  of  a  German  imiversity.  Heyse. 

Pro-rec'tor-ate  (-at),  re.    The  office  of  prorector. 

Pro-re'nal  (-re'nal),  a.  [Pref.  pro-  +  renal.]  {Anat.) 
Pronephric. 

Pro-rep'tlon  (-rgp'shiin),  n.  [L.  prorepere,  prorep- 
lum,  to  creep  forth ;  pro  -\-  repere.]    A  creeping  on. 

Pro-rhi'nal  (-ri'nal),  a.  [Pref.^jro-  -f  rhinal.]  {Anat.) 
Situated  in  front  of  the  nasal  chambers. 

Pro'ro-gatO  (pro'ro-gat),  V.  t.    To  prorogue.     [iJ.] 

Pro'ro-ga'tion  (pro'ro-ga'shiin),  re.  [L.  prorogatio  : 
cf.  F.  prorogation.]  X.  The  act  of  continuing  in  dura- 
tion; prolongation.     [Obs.]  South. 

2.  The  act  of  proroguing  ;  the  ending  of  the  session  of 
Parliament,  and  postponing  of  its  business,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  sovereign.     [Eng.] 

1^^  After  an  adjournment  all  things  continue  as  they 


were  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment ;  whereas,  after  a 
prorogation,  bills  introduced  and  not  passed  are  as  it 
they  had  never  been  begun  at  all.  Mozley  &  W. 

Pro-rogue'  (pr6-rog'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prorogued 
(-rogd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Proroguing  (-rog'ing).]  [F. 
proroger,  L.  prorogare,  prorogatum  ;  pro  forward  -\-  ro- 
gare  to  ask,  to  ask  one  for  his  opinion  or  vote,  or  about  a 
law.  See  Rogation.]  1.  To  protract ;  to  prolong ;  to 
extend.     [Obs.] 

He  prorogued  his  government.  Dryden. 

2.  To  defer  ;  to  delay ;  to  postpone ;  as,  to  prorogue 
death ;  to  prorogue  a  marriage.  Shak. 

3.  To  end  the  session  of  a  parliament  by  an  order  of 
the  sovereign,  thus  deferring  its  business. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  to  [meet  at]  Westminster.  Pp.  Nail 
The  Parliament  was  again  prorogued  to  a  distant  day.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  To  adjourn ;  postpone ;  defer.    See  Adjourn. 

Pro-rup'ilon  (-riip'shun),  re.  [L.  proruptio,  f r.  pro- 
rumpere,  proruptum,  to  break  forth  ;  pro  forth  +  rum- 
pere  to  break.]  The  act  or  state  of  bursting  forth  ;  a 
bursting  out.     [R.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pro-sa'ic  (pr6-za'ik),  )  a.     [L.  prosaicus,  from  prosa 

Pro-sa'lc-al  (-t-kal),  )  prose  :  cf.  F.  prosaique.  See 
Prose.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  prose  ;  resembling  prose ; 
in  the  form  of  prose ;  unpoetical ;  writing  or  using  prose ; 
as,  a,  prosaic  composition.  Cudworth, 

2.  Dull ;  uninteresting ;  commonplace ;  unimagina- 
tive ;  prosy  ;  as,  a  prosaic  person.  Ed.  Rev. 

—  Pro-sa'lc-al-ly,  adv.— Pro-sa'ic-al-ness,  n. 

Pro-sa'1-Clsm  (-l-slz'm),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  prosaic ;  a  prosaic  manner  or  style.     [R.]        Poe. 

Pro'sa-ism  (pro'zS-Iz'm),  re.  That  which  is  in  the 
form  of  prose  writing  ;  a  prosaic  manner.  Coleridge. 

Pro'sa-lst  (pro'za-Tst ;  277),  re.  A  writer  of  prose ;  an 
unpoetical  writer.    "An  estimable  prasawt"  I.Taylor. 

Pro'sal  (pro'zal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  prose  -,  pro- 
saic.    [R.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pro-sce'nl-um  (pr6-se'nl-iim),  re. ;  pi.  Proscenia  (-4). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  irpotrKrivLOv ;  n-po  before  -f-  aKrjvri  a  tent,  a 
wooden  stage,  the  stage.  See  Scene.]  1.  (Anc.  Thea- 
ter) The  part  where  the  actors  performed  ;  the  stage. 

2.  {Modern  Theater)  The  part  of  the  stage  in  front  of 
the  curtain ;  sometimes,  the  curtain  and  its  framework. 

II  Pro-soo'lex  (-sko'lgks),  re.  /  pi.  Proscolices  (-skoll. 
sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irpo  before  -f-  cr/CMAijf,  ->;kos,  a  worm.] 
(Zool.)  An  early  larval  form  of  a  trematode  worm ;  a 
redia.    See  Redia. 

Pro-scrlbe'  (-skrib'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Proscribed 
(-skribd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Proscribing.]  [L.  proscri- 
bere,  proscripium,  to  write  before,  to  publish,  proscribe ; 
pro  before  -f-  icribere  to  write.  See  Scribe.  The  sense 
of  this  word  originated  in  the  Roman  practice  of  writing 
the  names  of  persons  doomed  to  death,  and  posting  the 
list  in  public]  1.  To  doom  to  destruction  ;  to  put  out  of 
the  protection  of  law ;  to  outlaw ;  to  exile  ;  as,  Sylla  and 
Marixis  proscribed  each  other's  adherents. 

Robert  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford, . . .  was  banished  the  realm,  and 
proscribed.  Spenser, 

2.  To  denounce  and  condemn;  to  interdict;  to  pro- 
hibit ;  as,  the  Puritans  proscribed  theaters. 

The  Arian  doctrines  were  proscribed  and  anathematized  in 
the  famous  Council  of  Nice.  Waterland. 

Pro-scrib'er  (-skrib'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
proscribes,  denounces,  or  prohibits. 

Pro'scrlpt  (pro'skript),  re.      [See  Proscribe.]    1.  A 
proscription ;  a  prohibition ;  an  interdict.     [R.] 
^  2.  One  who  is  proscribed.     [R.] 

Pro-scrlp'tlon  (pro-skrtp'shiin),  re.  [L.  proscriptio  : 
cf.  F.  proscription.]  1.  sThe  act  of  proscribing ;  a  doom- 
ing to  death  or  exile ;  outlawry ;  specifically,  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  the  public  offer  of  a  reward  for  the 
head  of  a  political  enemy;  as,  under  the  triumvirate, 
many  of  the  best  Roman  citizens  fell  by  proscription. 

Every  victory  gained  by  either  party  had  been  followed  by  a 
sanguinary  proscription.  Macaulay. 

2.  The  state  of  being  proscribed ;  denunciation ;  inter- 
diction ;  prohibition.  Macaulay. 

Pro-scrip'tlon-al  (-al),  a.    Proscriptive. 

Pro-scrip'tion-lst,  re.    One  who  proscribes. 

Pro-scrip'tive  (-tiv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  proscrip- 
tion; consisting  in,  or  of  the  nature  of,  proscription; 
proscribing.    Burke.  —  Pro-SCrlp'tlve-ly,  adv. 

Prose  (proz),  re.  [F.  prose,  L.  prosa^  fr.  prorsus,  pro- 
sus,  straight  forward,  straight  on,  for  proversus  ;  pro 
forward  -j-  versus,  p.  p.  of  vertere  to  turn.     See  Verse.] 

1.  The  ordinary  language  of  men  in  speaking  or  writ- 
ing ;  language  not  cast  in  poetical  measure  or  rhythm  ;  — 
contradistinguished  from  verse,  ormetrical  composition. 

I  speak  inprose,  and  let  him  rymes  make.      Chaucer, 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.       Milton. 

I  wish  our  clever  young  poets  would  remember  my  homely 

definitions  of  prose  and  poetry,  that  is  ;  prose —  words  in  their 

best  order ;  poetry —  the  best  words  in  the  best  order.  Coleridge. 

2.  Hence,  language  which  evinces  little  imagination  or 
animation  ;  dull  and  commonplace  discourse. 

3.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  hymn  with  no  regular  meter,  some- 
times introduced  into  the  Mass.     See  Sequence. 

Prose,  a,  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of,  prose; 
not  in  verse ;  as,  prose  composition. 

2.  Possessing  or  exhibiting  unpoetical  characteristics; 
plain ;  dull ;  prosaic ;  as,  the  prose  duties  of  life. 

Prose,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Prosed  (prozd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Prosing.]    1.  To  write  in  prose 

2.  To  write  or  repeat  in  a  dull,  tedious,  or  prosy  way. 

Prose,  V.  i.     1.  To  write  prose. 

Prosing  or  versing,  but  chiefly  this  latter.      Milton. 

2.  To  talk  or  write  in  a  dull,  spiritless,  tedious  way. 

Pro-sec'tor  (prS-sek'ter),  re.  [L.,  an  anatomist,  from 
prosecare  to  cut  up ;  pro  before  -|-  secure  to  cut.]  One 
who  makes  dissections  for  anatomical  illustration ;  usu- 
ally, the  assistant  of  a  professional  anatomist. 

PrOS'e-CU'ta-We  (pr5s'e-kil'ta-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  be- 
ing prosecuted ;  liable  to  prosecution. 
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Pros'e-cute  (pros'e-kut),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prose- 
cuted (-ku'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Pkosecuting.]  [L.  pio- 
secutiis,  p.  p.  oi  prosequi  to  follow,  pursue.  See  Pubsue.] 

1.  To  follow  or  pursue  with  a  view  to  reach,  execute, 
or  accomplish ;  to  endeavor  to  obtain  or  complete ;  to 
carry  on ;  to  continue ;  as,  to  prosecute  a  scheme,  hope, 
or  claim. 

I  am  beloved  of  beauteous  Hermia  ; 

"Why  should  not  I,  thea^  protsecute  my  right  ?       Skak. 

2.  To  seek  to  obtain  by  legal  process ;  as,  to  prose- 
cute a  right  or  a  claim  in  a  court  of  law. 

3.  {Law)  To  pursue  with  the  intention  of  punishing  ; 
to  accuse  of  some  crime  or  breach  of  law,  or  to  pursue 
for  redress  or  punishment,  before  a  legal  tribunal ;  to 
proceed  against  judicially;  as,  to  prosecute  a  man  for 
trespass,  or  for  a  riot. 

To  acquit  themselves  and  prosecute  tlieir  foes.    Milton. 

Pros'e-cute,  f. -8.    1.  To  follow  after.   [Ofe.]   Latimer. 

2.  (Law)  To  institute  and  carry  on  a  legal  prosecu- 
tion ;  as,  to  prosecute  for  public  offenses.        Blackstone. 

PrOS'e-CU'tlon  (-ku'shiin),  n.  [L.  proseculio  a  follow- 
ing.] 1.  The  act  or  process  of  prosecuting,  or  of  endeav- 
oring to  gain  or  accomplish  something ;  pursuit  by  efforts 
of  body  or  mind ;  as,  the  prosecution  of  a  scheme,  plan, 
design,  or  undertaking  ;  the  prosecution  of  war. 

Keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  har  domestics ...  in  prosecution  of 
their  various  duties.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  (Laiu)  (a)  The  institution  and  carrying  on  of  a 
8uit  in  a  court  of  law  or  equity,  to  obtain  some  right,  or 
to  redress  and  ptmish  some  wrong ;  the  carrying  on  of 
a  judicial  proceeding  in  behalf  of  a  complaining  party, 
as  distinguished  from  defense,  (b)  The  institution,  or 
commencement,  and  continuance  of  a  criminal  suit ;  the 
process  of  exhibiting  formal  charges  against  an  offend- 
er before  a  legal  tribunal,  and  pursuing  them  to  final 
judgment  on  behalf  of  the  state  or  government,  as  by 
indictment  or  information,  (c)  The  party  by  whom 
criminal  proceedings  are  instituted. 

Blackstone.  Burrill.  Mozley  &  W. 

Pros'e-cn'tor  (-ku'ter),  n.  [Cf.  L.  prosecutor  an  at- 
tendant.] 1.  One  who  prosecutes  or  carries  on  any  pur- 
pose, plan,  or  business. 

2  (Law)  The  person  who  institutes  and  carries  on  a 
criminal  suit  against  another  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment. Blackstone. 

PrOS'e-CU'tllX  (-triks),  n.  [NL.]  A  female  prose- 
cutor. 

Pros'e-lyte  (prSs'e-lIt),  ?i.  [OE.  proselite,  OF.  pro- 
selite,  F.  proselyte,  L.  proselylus,  Gr.  irpoo^AuTos,  adj., 
that  has  come,  n.,  a  new  comer,  especially,  one  who  has 
come  over  from  heathenism  to  the  Jewish  religion ;  Trpos 
toward,  to  +  (prob.)  the  root  of  iKdelv  to  come.]  A  new 
convert,  especially  a  convert  to  some  religion  or  religious 
sect,  or  to  some  particular  opinion,  system,  or  party ; 
thus,  a  Gentile  converted  to  Judaism,  or  a  pagan  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  is  s^  proselyte. 

Ye  [Scribes  and  Pharisees]  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one 

proselyte.  Matt,  xxiii.  15. 

Fresh  confidence  the  speculatist  takes  > 

From  every  harebrained  proselyte  he  makes.      Cowper. 

Syn.  —  See  Conveet. 

Pros'e-lyte,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Proselyted  (-li'tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Peoselytiko.]  To  convert  to  some  re- 
Ugion,  opinion,  or  system ;  to  bring  over.  Dr.  H.  More. 
Pros'e-ly-tism  (-li-tlz'm  or  -It-tTz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pro- 
sHytisme.'}  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  proselyting;  the 
making  of  converts  to  a  religion  or  a  religious  sect,  or  to 
any  opinion,  system,  or  party. 

They  were  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  proselytism  in  the  most 
fanatical  degree.  £ur/ce. 

?.  Conversion  to  a  religion,  system,  or  party. 

f    <o'e-ly-tize  (-IT-tiz  or  -li-tiz),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p. 

i-'.' '  -jT ;.  -TTZED  (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Peoselytizins  (-ti'- 

7.f ng I.J     j  J  "'ouvert  to  some  religion,  system,  opinion,  or 

the  like  ;  to  '-■•  i.iq,  or  cause  to  come,  over ;  to  proselyte. 

One  ui  tliQsL  -rhom  they  endeavor  to  proselytize.    Burke. 

Pros'a-iy-dze,  ;■-  i.    To  make  converts  or  proselytes. 

Pros'e-ly-tt'ser  (t:  -?r),  n.     One  who  proselytes. 

c'VOBelnan  (pro?.';.Mlii),  ».     A  writer  of  prose.     [.K.] 

Pro-seic'i  na-ty   (pro-sSm'I-na-ry),  n.     A   seminary 

ijich  prepiiree  pupils  for  a  h'gho  .    -titution.  T.Warton. 

Pro-sem'i-na'tlon  (prf-seia'I-rS'sliUD),  n.  [L.  pro- 
temincre,  pt ofeminatum,  to  v5i.~ seminal.'.'..]  Propagation 
'i>y  tf-pil      L*^''-'-;  ^ir  M.  Hale. 

"■  •=  an'oe-paal'lCvprSs-Ku'a^-fSlTk),  1.  (Anat.)  Of 
luiing  to  the  prosencephalon. 
' 0.-:.  on-ceph'a-lon  (prS-en-sSfA-lSu),  n.  [NT,.,  fr. 
iti.  Tip  .s-  toward,  near  ti.  -f-  E.  enccphalon.'}  [Sometimes 
abbrpviated  'Mprocn.']  (Anal  )  (a)  The  anterior  segment 
of  the  brain,  including  the  cerehriioi  and  olfactory  lobes ; 
the  forebraiii.     ih)  Tl^.?  h  r'^h'iitn.  Huxley. 

Pros  e»''iuy-inia  (prSs-Sn'kT-ma,;,  .«.  []S^L.,  fr.  Gr. 
jrpiit  iitAf  ■]■  -enchyma,  as  in  parcnckyma.l  '  (Loi.)  A 
general  te'in  applied  to  the  tissues  formed  of  elongated 
cells,  especiiiJiy  those  with  pointed  or  oblique  extremi- 
ties, as  the  prill  .-irial  cells  of  ordiuiiry  wood. 

Pros'er  (prozfe;),  n.     1    A  writer  of  pi  one.     [OJs.] 

2.  One  who  talks  or  wvitos  tediously,       .?»>  W.  Scott. 

Pro-sil'1-en-cy  (pro-si /I-en-sJ?),  n.  [L.  prosilere  to 
leap  forth.]  The  act  of  leaping  forth  or  fonvard  ;  pro- 
jection.    "  Such  prostVirac!/ of  relii^f,''  Coleridge, 

Pros'1-ly  (prijz'i-iy),  adv.    In  a  prosy  manner. 

Pros'1-inet'rlo-al  (proz'T-m?t'rT-kui),  a.  li'rotfi  -^ 
metrical.']     Consisting  both  of  prose  and  virse,     Clarle. 

II  Pro-8lm'l-l9  (pro-sTm'T-e;,  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pao-, 
and  SiMiA.]     (Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Lemueoidea. 

PrOB'1-ness  (proz't-nSs),  h.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of 
being  prosy ;  tediousness  ;  tiresomenese. 

Pros'lng,  n.  Writing  prise  ;  speaking  or  writing  in  a 
tedious  or  prosy  manner.     '  Sir  W.  Scott. 

FrOB'lng-ly,  adv.    Prosly. 

Pro-Sl'phou  (pr*-si'f5n)j  n.  [Pref.  pro-  for  -|-  siphon."] 


(Zool.)  A  minute  tube  found  in  the  protoconch  of  am- 
monites, and  not  connected  with  the  true  siphon. 

Pro-slav'er-y  (pr6-slav'er-y),  a.  [Pref.  pro-  -\-  slav- 
ery.]   Favoring  slavery,  ^n.     Advocacy  of  slavery. 

Pros'O-branch  (pros'o-brSnk),  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the 
Prosobranchiata. 

II  Pros'o-bran'ohi- 

a'ta  (-bran'ki-a'ta),  k. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trpo- 
o-io  forward,  further  -J- 
Ppdyxiov  a  gill.]  (Zo- 
ol.) The  highest  divi- 
sion, or  subclass,  of 
gastropod  moUusks, 
including  those  that 
have  the  gills  situated 
anteriorly,  or  forward 

of  the  heart  and  the  ^  Prosobranch  (Paludina)  with  the 
sexes  separate.  shell  removed,    a  Rostrum -,(  Ten- 

PrOS'O-COS'le  (pr5s'-      tacles;  e  Esophagus  ;  d  Gill  ;  AAu- 
o-se'le),  n.     [Gr.  Trpri-      ricle  of  Heart ;    v  Ventricle  ;  u  u' 
^,.    fn..,„a,./l   Il_   .,„-»„        Aortas;    «"  Afferent  Vessel  ;    w  w 
o-M   forward  -|-  koiAoj      y,.;,,^  .  „  „  „  Nervous  System, 
hollow.]    (Anat.)  The 
entire  cavity  of  the  prosencephalon.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

II  Pros'0-coe'll-a  (-se'lT-a),  n. ;  pi.  Peosoc(eli.s;  (-e), 
[NL.]     (Anat.)  Same  as  Pkosoccele. 

Pros'0-di'a-Cal  (prSs'o-di'a-kal),  a.     Prosodical. 

Pros'0-di'a-cal-ly,  adv.    Prosodically. 

Pro-so'dl-al  (pr6-so'di-al),  a.    Prosodical. 

PrO-SO'dl-an  (-so'dT-an),  n.     A  prosodist.  Rush. 

Pro-SOd'lC-al  (-sSd'i-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  prosodique,  L. 
prosodiacus.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  prosody  ;  according 
to  the  rules  of  prosody.  —  Pro-sod'io-al-ly,  adv. 

Pros'o-dist  (prSs'o-dTst),  n.    One  skilled  in  prosody. 

Pros'0-dy  (-dj),  m.  [L.  prosodia  the  tone  or  accent 
of  a  syllable,  Gr.  -KpocrwSia  a  song  sung  to,  or  with,  an 
accompanying  song,  the  accent  accompanying  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  irpo's  to  -|-  <u'S^  song,  ode  :  cf.  F.  prosodie. 
See  Ode.]  That  part  of"  grammar  which  treats  of  the 
quantity  of  syllables,  of  accent,  and  of  the  laws  of  versi- 
fication or  metrical  composition. 

II  Pro-SO'ma  (pr6-so'ma),  n.  ;  pi.  Peosomata.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  irpo  before  -\-  croiiia,  erw^aaxo!,  body.]  (Zool.) 
The  anterior  division  of  the  body  of  an  animal,  as  of  a 
cephalopod ;  the  thorax  of  an  arthropod. 

II  Pros' O-pal'gl-a  (pros'6-p51'ji-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
7rp6<T(aTrov  face  +  dAyos  pain.]     (3Ied.)  Facial  neuralgia. 

il  Pros'O-pO-ceph'a-la  (-o-po-sgf'a-la),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  TTpoa-onrov  face,  appearance  -)-  Ke<f>aXTJ  head.]  (Zool.) 
Same  as  Scaphopoda. 

Pros'0-pO-lep'sy  (-ISp'sJr),  n.  [Gr.  Trpoo-uTroXiji^i'a ; 
vp6<Toynov  a  face,  a  person  -|-  \rj<f/ii  a  taking,  receiving, 
Aaiu/Scii/eif  to  take.]  Respect  of  persons ;  especially,  a 
premature  opinion  or  prejudice  against  a  person,  formed 
from  his  external  appearance.     [B.]  Addison. 

II  Pros'O-po-poB'la  (-pe'ya),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Trpoo-Miro- 
TToua  ;  TTpoo'anroi'  a  face,  a  person  -|--  Trotetv  to  make.] 
(Ehet.)  A  figure  by  which  things  are  represented  as 
persons,  or  by  which  things  inanimate  are  spoken  of  as 
animated  beings ;  also,  a  figure  by  which  an  absent  per- 
son is  introduced  as  speaking,  or  a  deceased  person .  is 
represented  as  alive  and  present.  It  includes  personifi- 
cation, but  is  more  extensive  in  its  signification. 

II  Pros'O-pul'mo-na'ta  (-piil'mo-na'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  npocrta  forward  -j-  ii.  pulmo  a  lung.]  (Zool.)  A 
division  of  pulmonate  mollusks  having  the  breathing 
organ  situated  on  the  neck,  as  in  the  common  snail. 

Pros'pect  (pros'pSkt),  n.  [L.  prospectus,  fr.  prospi- 
cere,  prospectum,  to  look  forward ;  pro  before,  forward 
+  specere,  spicere,  to  look,  to  see  :  cf.  OF.  prospect. 
See  Spy,  v.,  and  cf.  Peospectus.]  1.  That  which  is  em- 
braced by  the  eye  in  vision ;  the  region  which  the  eye 
overlooks  at  one  time  ;  view ;  scene  ;  outlook. 
His  eye  discovers  unaware 
The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land.         Milton. 

2.  Especially,  a  picturesque  or  widely  extended  view ; 
a  landscape  ;  hence,  a  sketch  of  a  landscape. 

I  went  to  Putney  ...  to  take  prospects  in  crayon.     Evelyn. 

3.  A  position  affording  a  fine  view ;  a  lookout.      [B.] 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high.       JifiUon. 

4.  Relative  position  of  the  front  of  a  building  or  other 
structure ;  face  ;  relative  aspect. 

And  their Tjrospec?  was  toward  the  south.      Ezek.  xl.  44. 

5.  The  act  of  looking  forward ;  foresight ;  anticipa- 
tion ;  as,  a,  prospect  of  the  future  state.  Locke. 

Is  he  a  prudent  man  &b  to  his  temporal  estate,  that  lays  designs 
only  for  a  day,  without  any  prospect  to,  or  provision  lor,  the 
remaining  part  of  life  ?  TiUotson. 

6.  That  which  is  hoped  for ;  ground  for  hope  or  expec- 
tation ;  expectation  ;  probable  result ;  as,  the  prospect  of 
Buco>>.«s.     "  To  hrighter  prospects  horn."  Cowper. 

'ilicee  swell  their  prospects  and  exalt  their  pride, 
WheM  f.ffers  are  aisdaln'd,  and  love  deny'd.  Pope. 

Proa'pect,  ■  '.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Peospected  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  I'RoarEcTiMa.]  To  look  over ;  to  explore  or  ex- 
:miv.''«  for  something ;  as,  to  prospect  a  district  for  gold. 
Pros'pC5t,  «•  ■!.  To  I.'  ke  a  search;  to  seek  ;  to  ex- 
plore, as  for  irine.9  or  tlic  ii;>  ;  as,  to  prospect  for  gold. 
Pro-spec'tloa  '■>ro-sp?k'ehui:" ,  n.  The  act  of  looking 
forwa.vd,  or  of  prc.v^'i^!!'fo^  fiitui'  -^ants;  foresight. 

Pro-Bpec'tlVO   (-tlv\  i-     [L.  pr..^pectivus:    cf.    F. 

prn:;pcotif.     Bee  Prospkot,  ".]     J-  <^'f  c  pertaining  to 

a  prospect ;  furni'?hi:ig  a  pro8p*,<^t ;  purapootive.    [Obs.] 

Tim"')i  li.iig  and  dark  jiroT"'''^"''!  glass.  Miltm. 

2.  Iiooking  forward  in  time;  acVo?  with  fot>jsiffht; 
—  opposed  to  retrospective. 

The  French  hing  ni  ,i  kins  of  Sweden  are  c'«!""'«P«*.  indiii. 
trlous,  aiiu.'i.i.s(ve.-«iii,.,  tuo,  in  this  affuiv.  oi'i-  J  Child. 

3.  Being  within  view  fr  coneideration,  ?s  a  fiituro 
iveut  or  contiugisncy  ;  relating  to  the  future    expecteil ; 

as,  .1  pronpect'VH  benefit. 

Poiii..  (-n  which  tho  prumiMs,  at  the  timr  ofordlni^""! '""i 

no  prosper ■  •  >■(:  bearing:.  IT.  Jriv. 


Pro-spec'tlve  (pro-spek'tlv),  n.  1.  The  scene  before 
or  around,  in  time  or  in  space ;  view ;  prospect. 

SirH.  Wotton. 
2.  A  perspective  glass.  [06s.]  Chaucer.  Beau.&Fl. 
Pro-spec'tive-ly,  adv.  In  a  prospective  manner. 
Pro-spec'tlve-ness,  n.  Quality  of  being  prospective. 
Pros'pect-less  (pros'pekt-lSs),  a.  Having  no  prospect. 
Pros'pect-or  (pros'pekt-er),  n.  [L.,  one  who  looks 
out.]  One  who  prospects ;  especially,  one  who  explores 
a  region  for  minerals  and  precious  metals. 

Pro-spec'tus  (pro-spSk'tiis),  n.  [L.,  a  prospect,  sight, 
view :  cf.  F.  prospectus.  See  Pkospect.]  A  summary, 
plan,  or  scheme  of  something  proposed,  affording  a  pros- 
pect of  its  nature  ;  especially,  an  exposition  of  the  scheme 
of  an  unpublished  literary  work. 

Pros'per  (pros'per),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Peospeeed 
(-perd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Peospeeing.]     [F.  prosperer, 
V.  i.,  or  L.  prosperare,  v.  t.,  fr.  prosper  or  prosperus. 
See  Peospeeous.]  Tofavor;  to  render  successful.  '■'■Pros- 
per thou  our  handiwork."  Bk.  of  Common  Prayer. 
All  things  concur  to  prosper  our  design.         Dryden. 
Pros'per,  v.  i.     1.  To  be  successful ;  tu  succeed ;  to 
be  fortunate  or  prosperous ;  to  thrive  ;  to  make  gain. 
They,  in  their  earthly  Canaan  placed, 
Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper.  Milton, 
2.  To  grow  ;  to  increase.     [Obs.] 
Black  cherry  trees /iros;7er  even  to  considerable  timber.  Evelyn. 
Pros-per'i-ty  (pr5s-pSr'i-ty),  n.     [F.  prosp'erite,  L. 
prosperitas.    See  Peospeeous.]    The  state  of  being  pros- 
perous ;  advance  or  gain  in  anything  good  or  desirable ; 
successful  progress  in  any  business   or  enterprise ;    at- 
tainment of  the  object  desired  ;  good  fortune  ;  success ; 
as,  cormnercieU  prosperity  ;  national  prosperity. 

Now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow.  Shak. 

Prosperities  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  them  who  fear  not  at  all 

to  lose  them,  Jer.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  Prosperousness ;  thrift ;  weal ;  welfare ;  well 

being ;  happiness. 

Pros'per-ous  (pros'per-iis),  a.  [L.  prosperus  or  pro- 
sper, originally,  answering  to  hope ;  pro  according  to  + 
the  root  of  sperare  to  hope.  See  Despaie.]  1.  Tending 
to  prosperity  ;  favoring  ;  favorable  ;  helpful. 

A  happy  passage  and  a  prosperous  wind.       Denham. 
2.  Being  prospered  ;  advancing  in  the  pursuit  of  any- 
thing desirable ;  making  gain,  or  increase  ;  thriving ;  suc- 
cessful ;  as,  a  prosperous  voyage ;  a  prosperous  uude% 
taking  ;  a  prosperous  man  or  nation. 

By  moderation  either  state  to  bear. 
Prosperous  or  adverse.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Fortunate  ;  successful;  flourishing;  thriving; 
favorable ;  auspicious ;  lucky.    See  Fortunate. 
—  Pros'per-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Pros'per-ous-ness,  n. 

II  Pros'phy-sls  (pros'fi-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irpocr. 
<J3vo-is  ;  Trpos  to  -f-  </)veti/  to  grow.]  (Med.)  A  growing 
together  of  parts;  specifically,  a  morbid  adhesion  of  the 
eyelids  to  each  other  or  to  the  eyeball.  Dunglison. 

Pro-spi'cience  (prS-spIsh'ens),  n.  [L.  prospicientia, 
fr.  prospiciens,  p.  pr.  of  prospicere.  See  Peospect.] 
The  act  of  looking  forward. 

Pros'tate  (prSs'tat),  a.  [Gr.  7rpoo-TaT7)5  standing  be. 
fore,  fr.  Trpoto-Taz/at  to  set  before  ;  Trpd  before  -J-  ItnavaLi 
to  set :  ci.  v.  prostate.]  (Anat.)  Standing  before  ; — ap- 
plied to  a  gland  which  is  found  in  the  males  of  most 
mammals,  and  is  situated  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
where  this  joins  the  urethra.  —  n.    The  prostate  gland. 

Pro-stat'lc  (pro-stat'Ik),  a.    (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  prostate  gland. 
Prostatic  catheter.    '(Med.)  See  under  Cathetee. 
II  Pros'ta-ti'tis  (pros'ta-ti'tTs),   n.     [NL.     See    Peos- 
tate,  and  -itis.]     (JMed.)  Inflammation  of  the  prostate. 
Pros'ter-na'tion  (-ter-na'shiin),  n.    [F.  See  Prostra- 
tion.]    Dejection ;  depression.     [Obs.]  Wiseman. 
Pro-Ster'num   (pro-ster'niim),   n.     [NL.     See    Pec-, 
and  Sternum.]    (Zo'ol.)  The  ventral  plate  of  the  pro- 
thorax  of  an  insect. 

II  Pros'the-sls  (prSs'the-sTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  irpocTfle- 
(Ti.';  an  addition,  fr.  wpocmffevai  to  put  to,  to  add  ;  jrpoi  to 
-f  TtSeVat  to  put,  place.]  1.  (Surg.)  The  addition  to  the 
human  body  of  some  artificial  part,  to  replace  one  that  ia 
wanting,  as  a  leg  or  an  eye  ;  —  called  also  prothesis. 

2.  (Gram.)  The  prefixing  of  one  or  more  letters  to 
the  beginning  of  a  word,  as  in  Jeloved. 

PrOS-thet'iC  (prSs-thSt'ik),  a.  [Cf.  Gr.  Trpoo-eeTiKos 
disposed  to  add,  irpdo-fleros  put  on.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
prosthesis ;  prefixed,  as  a  letter  or  letters  to  a  word. 

Prop-tib'U-lOUS  (-tib'la-lus),  a.    [L.  prostibulum  pros- 

titute.]     Of  or  pert.iining  to  prostitutes  or  prostitution  ; 

meretricious.     [Obs.]  Bale. 

Pros'tl-tute  (pros'tT-tiit),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  PeosI 

tituted  (-tu'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Prostitutinq.]     [L. 

prostitiitus,  p.  p.  otprostitvere  to  prostitute  ;  pro  before, 

forth  -f  slatucre  to  put,  plnce.     See  Statute.]     1.  To 

offer,  as  a  woman,  to  a  lewd  use  ;  to  give  up  to  lewdness 

for  hire.  "  Do  iwt  prostitute  thy  daughter."  Lev.  xix.  29. 

2.  To  devote  to  base  or  unworthy  purposes ;  to  give  up 

to  low  or  indiscriminate  use  ;  as,  toprostitute  talents  ;  to 

prostitute  official  powers.  Milton. 

Pros'tl-tute,  a.     [L.  prostittilus,  p.  p.]     Openly  given 

up  to  lewdness  ;  devoted  to  base  or  infamous  purposes. 

Made  bold  by  want,  and  prostitute  for  bread.       Prio^. 

Pros'tl-tute,  n.     I'L.prostiluta.]     1.  A  woman  given 

to  indiscriminate  lewdness;  a  stiAiuipct ;  a  harlot. 

2.  A  base  hireling  ;  a  mercenary  ;  one  who  offers  him- 
self to  infamous  eiiiploymonts  for  hire. 

No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise.  Pope. 

Pros'tl-tU'tlon  (-tu'shHn),  n.     [L.  prostitutio ;  cf.  F. 

prostitution.]     1.  The  act  or  practice  of  prostilnting  or 

ofl.-iiig  the  body  to  an  indiscriminate  intercourse  with 

luoo  ;     nnimon  lewdness  of  a  woman. 

'>..  il  lot  of  setting  one's  .self  to  sale,  or  of  devoting 
to  uiiaiuoi-  "Mnposea  what  is  in  one's  power;  as,  tlie 
prn.sii', ■■,(.!>  .|  abilities;  the  prostitution  of  tho  press. 
•*Mi*iiiiil  n<-/i.\/)7iji i.in  »*  fiiiron 


'  Meniul  proi'tilviiim," 


use,    anite,   rude,    full,    fip,    flrn ;    pity;    food,    f  cTot ;    ont,    oil;      chalt ;    pc  ;    gt^f,   IbU  ;    t*»en,    thin;    boN;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


PROSTITUTOR 
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PROTESTANT 


PrOS'tl-tU'tOr  (prSs'tT-tu'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  pros- 
titutes; one  who  submits  himself,  or  offers  another,  to 
vile  purposes.  Sp.  Hurd. 

II  Fro-sto'ml-um  (pro-sto'mif-iim),  n. ;  pi.  Prostomia 
(-4).  [NL.,  fr.  G-r.  irpo  before  +  tTTon-a,  -aTos,  mouth.] 
(Zool.)  That  portion  of  the  head  of  an  annelid  situated 
in  front  of  the  mouth.  —  Pro-StO'ml-al  (-al),  a. 

Pros'trate  (pros'trat),  a.  iL.  proslratus,  p.  p.  of  pro- 
sternere  to  prostrate ;  pro  before,  forward  -\-  siernere  to 
spread  out,  throw  down.  See  Steatdm.]  1.  Lying  at 
length,  or  with  tlie  body  extended  on  the  ground  or  other 
surface  ;  stretched  out ;  as,  to  sleep  prostrate.  Elyot. 
Groveling  n-ai  prostrate  od  yon  lake  of  fire.        ^lilton. 

2.  Lying  at  mercy,  as  a  supplicant.  Dryden. 

3.  Lying  in  a  humble,  lowly,  or  suppliant  posture. 

Prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent,  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults.  Milton. 

4.  (Bot.)  Trailing  on  the  ground  ;  procumbent. 
Pros'trate  (-trat),  v,  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Prostrated 

(-tra-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Prostrating.]  1.  To  lay  flat ; 
to  throw  down ;  to  level ;  to  fell ;  as,  to  prostrate  the 
body  ;  to  prostrate  trees  or  plants.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  overthrow ;  to  demolish ;  to  destroy  ;  to  deprive 
of  efficiency;  to  ruin  ;  as,  to  p;orfra<e  a  village  ;  to  pros- 
trate a  government ;  to  prostrate  law  or  justice. 

3.  To  thi;ow  down,  or  cause  to  fall  in  humility  or  ado- 
ration ;  to  cause  to  bow  in  humble  reverence ;  —  used  re- 
flexively ;  as,  he  prostrated  himself.  ililman. 

4.  To  cause  to  sink  totally ;  to  deprive  of  strength  ;  to 
reduce ;  as,  a  person  prostrated  by  fever. 

Pros-tra'tlon  (pros-tra'shun),  n.     [L.  prostratio :  cf. 
F.  prostration."]     1.  The  act  of  prostrating,  throwing 
^  down,  or  laying  flat ;  as,  the  prostration  of  the  body. 

2.  The  act  of  falling  down,  or  of  bowing  in  humility  or 
adoration  ;  primarily,  the  act  of  falling  on  the  face,  but 
usually  applied  to  kneeling  or  bowing  in  reverence  and 
worship. 

A  greater  prostration  of  reason  than  of  body.       South. 

3.  The  condition  of  being  prostrate ;  great  dej)ression ; 
lowness ;  dejection ;  as,  a  prostration  of  spirits.  "  A 
Budden  prostration  of  strength."  Arbuthnot. 

4.  {3Ied.)  A  latent,  not  an  exhausted,  state  of  the  vital 
energies ;  great  oppression  of  natural  strength  and  vigor. 

(1^°*  Prostration,  in  its  medical  use,  is  analogous  to  the 
slate  of  a  spring  lying  under  such  a  weight  that  it  is 
incapable  of  action ;  while  exhaustion  is  analogous  to  the 
state  of  a  spring  deprived  of  its  elastic  powers.  The  word, 
however,  is  often  used  to  denote  any  great  depression  of 
the  vital  powers. 

Pro'Style  (pro'stn),  a.  [L.  prostylus,  Gr.  7rpo'<TTirA.os  ; 
n-pd  before  +  (ttCAoi  pUlar,  column:  cf.  F.  prostyle.'] 
(Arch.)  Having  columns  in  front,  ^n.  A  prostyle  por- 
tico or  building. 

Pros'y  (proz'y),  a.  \CompaT.  Prosier  (-T-er)  ;  superl. 
Prosiest.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  prose  ;  like  prose. 

2.  Dull  and  tedious  in  discourse  or  writing  ;  prosaic. 

Pro-syl'lO-glsm  (pro-stl'lo-jtz'm),  n.  [Pref.  pro-  -f- 
syllogism.]  (Logic)  A  syllogism  preliminary  or  logic- 
ally essential  to  another  syllogism ;  the  conclusion  of 
such  a  syllogism,  which  becomes  a  premise  of  the  follow- 
ing syllogism. 

Pro-tac'tlc  (pro-tSk'tik),  a.  [Gr.  TrporaKTiKos  placing 
or  placed  before,  fr.  Trporacra-eiv  to  place  in  front ;  vpo 
before  -\-  Too-o-eti/  to  arrange.]  Giving  a  previous  narra- 
tive or  explanation,  as  of  the  plot  or  personages  of  a 
play ;  introductory. 

Pro'ta-gon  (pro'ta-gon),  n.  \_Proto-  -f-  Gr.  iytoi'  a 
contest.  See  Protagonist.  So  called  because  it  was 
the  first  definitely  ascertained  principle  of  the  brain.] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  phosphorized  principle 
found  in  brain  tissue.  By  decomposition  it  yields  neu- 
rine,  fatty  acids,  and  other  bodies. 

PrO-tag'0-niSt  (pro-tSg'o-nTst),  n.  [Gr.  npairayui- 
vtoT^s  ;  TrpwTOS  first  -t-  ayu>rta"T^?  an  actor,  combatant, 
fr.  ayiiiv  a  contest.]  One  who  takes  the  leading  part  in 
a  drama ;  hence,  one  who  takes  the  lead  in  some  great 
scene,  enterprise,  conflict,  or  the  like. 

Shakespeare,  the  protagonist  on  the  great  arena  of  modern 
poetry.  De  Quinccy. 

Pro'ta-mln  (pro'ta-mtn),  n.  [Gr.  jrpoiTOs  first.] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  An  amorphous  nitrogenous  substance 
found  in  the  spermatic  fluid  of  salmon.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  with  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  unitee  with  acids 
and  metallic  bases. 

_  Pro-tan'dric  (pro-tSn'drik),  a.  \_Proto-  -f-  6i.  aviip, 
avSpo^,  a  man.]  (Zool.)  Having  male  sexual  organs 
while  young,  and  female  organs  later  in  life.  —  Pro-tan'- 
drism  (-driz'm),  re. 

Pro-tan'drous  (-driJs),  a.     (Bot.)  Proterandrous. 
II  Prot'a-Sls  (prSt'a-sis),  re.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Trpdrao-ts,  fr. 
irpoTeiveiv  to  stretch  before,  forward  ;  irpd  before  +  rei- 
veiv  to  stretch.]    1.  A  proposition ;  a  maxim.    Johnson. 

2.  (Ch'am.)  The  introductory  or  subordinate  member 
of  a  sentence,  generally  of  a  conditional  sentence ;  — 
opposed  to  apodosis.     See  Apodosis. 

3.  The  first  part  of  a  drama,  of  a  poem,  or  the  like ; 
the  introduction ;  —  opposed  to  epitasis.  B.  Jonson. 

PrO-tat'lC  (pro-tat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  TrporaTiKos:  cf.  L. 
protaticus,  F.  protatique.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  prot- 
asis of  an  ancient  play ;  introductory. 

Prcyte-a'ceoua  (pro'te-a'shus),  a.  [From  Proteus.] 
(Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Proteacese,  an  order  of 
apetalous  evergreen  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  or  of  Australia. 

Pro'te-an  (pro'te-on ;  277),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Proteus ;  characteristic  of  Proteus.  "  Protean  trans- 
formations." Czidworth. 

2.  Exceedingly  variable;  readily  assuming  different 
shapes  or  forms ;  as,  an  amoeba  is  a,  protean  animalcule. 

Pro'te-an-ly,  adv.    in  a  protean  manner.     Cudworlh. 

Pro-tect'  (pro-tekf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Protected  ; 
p.  pr,  &  vb,  re.  Protecting.]     [L.  protectus,  p.  p.  of 


protegtre,  literally,  to  cover  in  front;  pro  before  -|- 
tegere  to  cover.  See  Tegument.]  To  cover  or  shield 
from  danger  or  injury  ;  to  defend ;  to  guard ;  to  preserve 
in  safety ;  as,  a  father  protects  his  children. 

The  gods  of  Greece  protect  you  !  P  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  guard  ;  shield  ;  preserve.    See  Defend. 

Pro-tect'ing-ly  (pro-tSkt'Ing-iy),  adv.  By  way  of  pro- 
tection ;  in  a  protective  manner. 

Pro-tec'tlon  (-tSk'shiin),  n.  [L.  proieetio :  cf .  F.  pro- 
tection.] 1.  The  act  of  protecting,  or  the  state  of  being 
protected ;  preservation  from  loss,  injury,  or  annoyance  ; 
defense  ;  shelter  ;  as,  the  weak  need  protection. 

To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  {^ods.  Sftak. 

2.  That  which  protects  or  preserves  from  injury ;  a 
defense ;  a  shield ;  a  refuge. 

Let  them  rise  up  .  .  .  and  be  your  protection.  Deut.  xxxii.  38. 

3.  A  writing  that  protects  or  secures  from  molesta- 
tion or  arrest ;  a  pass  ;  a  safe-conduct  ■;  a  passport. 

He  .  .  .  gave  them  protections  under  his  hand.     Macaulay. 

4.  (Polit.  Econ.)  A  theory,  or  a  policy,  of  protecting 
the  producers  in  a  country  from  foreign  competition  in  the 
home  market  by  the  imposition  of  such  discriminating 
duties  on  goods  of  foreign  production  as  will  restrict  or 
prevent  their  importation  ;  — opposed  to  free  trade. 

Writ  of  protection.  (Law)  (a)  A  writ  by  which  the  king 
formerly  exempted  a  person  from  arrest ;  — now  disused. 
[Lng.]  Blackstone.  (b)  Ajudicial  writ  issued  to  a  person 
required  to  attend  court,  as  party,  juror,  etc.,  intended 
to  secure  him  from  arrest  in  coming,  staying,  and  re- 
turning. 

Syn.— Preservation ;  defense;  guard;  shelter;  ref- 
uge ;  security  ;  safety. 

Pro-tec'tlon-ism  (-Iz'm),  re.  (Polit.  Eco7i.)  The  doc- 
trine or  policy  of  protectionists.     See  Protection,  4. 

Pro-tec'tlon-lst,  n.  (Polit.  Econ.)  One  who  favors 
protection.    See  ProtectioNj  4. 

Pro-teot'lve  (pr6-tektriv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  protectif.] 
Affording  protection ;  sheltering ;  defensive.  "  The  favor 
of  a, protective  Providence."  Felthani. 

Protective  coloring  (Zool.),  coloring  which  serves  for 
the  concealment  and  preservation  of  a  living  organism. 
Of.  Mimicry.  lFa?face.  —  Protective  tariff  {Polit.  Econ.),  a 
tarill  designed  to  secure  protection  (see  Protection,  4), 
as  distinguished  from  a  tariff  designed  to  raise  revenue. 
See  Tariff,  and  Protection,  4. 

Fro-tect'lve-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
protective.  W.  Pater. 

Pro-tect'or  (-er),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  P.  proiecteur.]  1.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  defends  or  shields  from  injury,  evil, 
oppression,  etc.  ;  a  defender ;  a  guardian ;  a  patron. 

For  the  \vot\^'s protector  shall  be  known.        Waiter. 

2.  (Eng.  Hist.)  One  having  the  care  of  the  kingdom 
during  the  king's  minority  ;  a  regent. 

Isit  concluded  he  shall  be  7)ro(ec(or  f  Shale. 

3.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  cardinal,  from  one  of  the  more  con- 
siderable Roman  Catholic  nations,  who  looks  after  the 
interests  of  his  people  at  Rome ;  also,  a  cardinal  who  has 
the  same  relation  to  a  college,  religious  order,  etc. 

Lord  Protector  (Eng.  Hist.),  the  title  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
as  supreme  governor  of  the  British  Commonwealth  (1653- 
1658). 

Pro-tect'or-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pro- 
tector ;  protectorial ;  as,  protectoral  power. 

Pro-teot'or-ate  (-at),  re.  [Cf.  F.  protectoral.]  1.  Gov- 
ernment by  a  protector ;  —  applied  especially  to  the 
government  of  England  by  Oliver  Cromwell. 

2.  The  authority  assumed  by  a  superior  power  over  an 
inferior  or  a  dependent  one,  whereby  the  former  protects 
the  latter  from  invasion  and  shares  in  the  management 

Pro'tec-tO'ri-al  (pro'tek-to'rT-al),  a.  [Cf.  L.  protec- 
torius.]     Same  as  Protectoral.  >- 

Pro-tect'or-less  (pro-tgkt'er-les),  a.  Having  no  pro- 
tector ;  unprotected. 

Pro-tect'or-shlp,  re.  The  office  of  a  protector  or 
regent ;  protectorate. 

Pro-tect'ress  (-rSs), )  re.    [NL.  protectrix.]    A  woman 

Pro-tect'rlx  (-riksj,  )      who  protects. 

II  Pro'te'g6'  (pro'tii'zha'),  n.  m.  \  [F.,  p.   p.   of  pro- 

II  Pro't6'g6e'  (pro'ta'zha'),  n.  f.  f  teger.  See  Pro- 
tect.]    One  imder  the  care  and  protection  of  another. 

Pro'te-ld  (pro'te-Td),  K.  [Gr.  irpuTOs  first.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  One  of  a  class  of  amorphous  nitrogenous  princi- 
ples, containing,  as  a  rule,  a  small  amount  of  sulphur ; 
an  albuminoid,  as  blood  fibrin,  casein  of  milk,  etc.  Pro- 
teids  are  present  in  nearly  all  animal  fluids  and  make  up 
the  greater  part  of  animal  tissues  and  organs.  They  are 
also  important  constituents  of  vegetable  tissues.  See  2d 
Note  under  Food.  —  Pro'te-id,  a. 

II  Pro'te-ld'e-a  (-id'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Proteus, 
and  -oiD.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  aquatic  amphibi.->.iis  hav- 
ing prominent  external  gills  and  four  legs.  It  includes 
Proteus  and  Menobranchus  (Necturus).  Called  alsoJPro- 
teoidea,  and  Proteida. 

Pro-te'l-form  (pr6-te'T-f6rm),  a.  (Zool.)  Changeable 
in  form ;  resembling  a  Proteus,  or  un  amoeba. 

Pro'te-ln  (pro'tS^tn),  re.  [Gr.  vpCiTOi  flu?t;  of.  irpw- 
Telov  the  first  place.]  (Physiol.  Chem'\  A  body  now 
known  as  alkali  albumin,  but  original';'  coi\sidered  to  be 
the  basis  of  all  albuminous  svibst-  .^es^  whence  its  nanio. 

Protein  crystal. 
(Bot.)  See  Crys- 
talloid, re.,  2. 

Pro'te-1-na'- 

ceous  (-i-na'shQs), 
a.  (Physiol.  C/iem.^ 
Of  or  related  ^o 
protein  ;  lilbiiaj. 
nous-  protei;^ 

rsj  tia'i.nons 

(pr6-rei-;,g5)^  a. 
Pi'ote!nf,ceoH3. 

Prc'le-ies  (pro'- 

te-le:i\  n.      [NL.] 


Trotelea  (Protelai  Lalamlli). 
(ZoU.)  A  South  African  jenus  of 


Carnivora,  allied  to  the  hyenas,  but  smaller  and  having 
weaker  jaws  and  teeth.     It  includes  the  aard-wolf. 

Pro-tend' (pro-tend'), ■«.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Protended; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Protending.]  [L.  protendere,  pro- 
tensum  ;  pro  before,  forth  +  tendere  to  stretch.]  To 
hold  out ;  to  stretch  forth.     [Obs,] 

With  his  protended  lance  he  makes  defense.       Dryden* 

Pro-tense'  (-tens'),  n.  [See  Protend.]  Extension. 
[Obs.]    "By  due  degrees  and  long  ^ro/erese."    Spenser. 

Pro-ten'sion  (-tSn'shun),  n,  [L.  protensio.]  A  draw- 
ing out ;  extension.     [P.]  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Pro-ten'sive  (-siv),  a.    Drawn  out ;  extended.     [iJ.] 
Time  is  a  protensive  quantity.      Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

II  Pro'te-ol'y-Sls  (pro'te-ol'^-sls),  re.  [NL.  See  Pro- 
teolytic] (Physiol.  Chem.)  The  digestion  or  dissolv- 
ing of  proteid  matter  by  proteolytic  ferments. 

Pro'te-O-lyt'iC  (pro'te-S-lIt'Ik),  a.  [Proteid  +  Gr 
\veiv  to  loose.]  (Physiol.)  Converting  proteid  or  al- 
buminous matter  into  soluble  and  diffusible  products,  aa 
peptones.     "  The  proteolytic  ferment  of  the  pancreas." 

Foster. 

Pro'ter-an'drous  (pro'ter-Sn'drus),  a.  [Gr.  rrporepot 
earlier  (fr.  Trpd  before)  +  avifp,  avSpos,  man,  male.]  (Bot.) 
Having  the  stamens  comb  to  maturity  before  the  pistil ; 
—  opposed  to  proterogynous. 

Pro'ter-an'dry  (-drj),  n.  (Bot.)  The  condition  of 
being  proterandrous. 

Pro'ter-an'thOUS  (-thus),  a.  [Gr.  irporepos  earlier  (fr. 
irpd  before)  -|-  ai/Sos  flower.]  (Bot.)  Having  flowers  ap- 
pearing before  the  leaves ;  —  said  of  certain  plants.   Gray. 

II  Pro'tejrogay-pha  (pro'te-rSg'lI-f4),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  irpdrepos  before  -f-  yXvi^ew  to  carve.]  (Zool.)  A 
suborder  of  serpents  including  those  that  have  perma. 
nently  erect  grooved  poison  fangs,  with  ordinary  teeth 
behind  them  in  the  jaws.  It  includes  the  cobras,  the 
asps,  and  the  sea  snakes.     Called  also  Proteroglyphia. 

Pro'ter-Og'y-nOUS  (pro'ter-5j'l-nus),  a.  [Gr.  rrporepoi 
earlier  (fr.  Trpd  before)  -|-  yvvri  woman,  female.]  (Bot.) 
Having  the  pistil  come  to  maturity  before  the  stamens ; 
protogynous ;  —  opposed  to  proterandrous. 

Pro'ter-og'y-ny  (-ny),  re.  (Bot.)  The  condition  of 
being  proterogynous. 

II  Pro'te-ro-sau'rus  (pro'te-r6-sa'riis),  n.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  TTpdrepos  earlier  (fr.  jrpd  before)  -|-  aavpos  a  lizard.] 
(Paleon.)  An  extinct  genus  of  reptiles  of  the  Permian 
period.    Called  also  Proiosaurus. 

Pro-ter'vl-ty  (pro-ter'vi-tjr),  re.  [L.  protervitas,  from/ 
protervus violent.]  Peevishness ; petulance.  [Obs.]Fuller,- 

Pro-test'  (-tSsf),  V.  jV  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Protested  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Protesting.]  [P.  protester,  L.  prolestari ; 
pro  before  -\-  iestari  to  be  a  witness,  testis  a  witness. 
See  Testify.]  1.  To  affirm  in  a  public  or  formal  man< 
ner ;  to  bear  witness ;  to  declare  solemnly ;  to  avow. 

He  protests  that  his  measures  are  pacific.      Landor. 
The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  methinks.         Shak. 

2.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration  (often  a  written  one) 
expressive  of  opposition ;  —  with  against ;  as,  he  protests 
against  your  votes.  Denham, 

The  conscience  has  power  . 
fancies  of  the  passions. 

Syn. —  To  affirm;  asseverate;  assert;  aver;  attest; 
testify ;  declare ;  profess.    See  Affirm. 

Pro-test',  V.  t.  1.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration  o» 
affirmation  of ;  to  proclaim ;  to  display  publicly ;  as,  ts 
protest  one's  loyalty. 

I  will  protest  your  cowardice.  Shak. 

2.  To  call  as  a  witness  in  affirming  or  denying,  or  to 
prove  an  affirmation ;  to  appeal  to. 

Fierce'    Tthey]  opposed 
My  journey  strange    .  itn  clamorous  uproar 
Protesting  fate  su;  ■  -ii-e.  ifiltaiu 

To  protest  a  bill  or  sote  tj.aw),  to  make  a  solerau  writ- 
ten declaration,  in  due  fovrii,  r>u  behalf  of  the  holder, 
against  all  parties  liabh;  for  any  loss  or  damag-e  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  nonacceptnnce  ^r  the  nonpayment  of  the 
bill  or  note,  as  the  ease  may  bi  This  sliould  be  made  by 
a  notary  public,  whoso  seal  it  is  the  usual  priictice  to 
affix.  Xent.    Story. 

Pro"Li;;it  (pro'test;  277),  n.  ['''i  F.  protet,  It.  pro- 
testo.  See  PaoTBsa-,  v.]  1.  A  solemn  declaration  of 
opinion,  commonij  a  formal  obiect'r^ti  against  seme  act; 
especially,  a  formal  and  solemu  declaration,  in  writing, 
of  dis!>e;it  from  the  pro<'eedings  of  a  legislative  l)ody ;  as, 
the  protest  of  lords  in  Parliament. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  A  solenm  declaration  in  writinj,  in  due 
iorm,  TOttde  by  a  notary  pubii.-,  usually  under  iiis  nota- 
rial seal,  on  behalf  of  the  holder  of  a  bill  or  uote,  protest- 
ing agamst  all  partiap  llublc  for  any  loss  or  damage  by 
the  nonar-ceptanoe  or  nonpayment  oi  the  bill,  or  by  the 
nonpayr.ient  of  the  •■-.ic,  as  the  c...:m  i^ay  be.  (6)  A 
decli! ration  made  by  the  master  ol  a  vessel  be^  -e  a  no- 
*ary,  v  onsul,  or  other  author!/  d  officer,  upon  his  arrival 
in  port  after  a  disaster,  stating  the  particulars  of  it,  and 
showing  that  any  damaj.; '..  ioss  sustained  was  not  owing 
to  the  fault  of  the  '^esfioJ.  iier  officers  or  crew,  but  to  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  protesting 
against  tl;etn.  (c)  A  declaration  made  by  a  party,  before 
or  while  paying  a  tax,  duty,  or  the  like,  demanded  of 
hiro,  which  he  leems  illegal,  denying  the  justice  of  the 
domand,  ind  asserting  his  rights  and  claims,  in  order  to 
si»H'  thdt  the  payment  was  not  voluntary.  Story.    Kent. 

PrOt'es-tan-oy(prot'es-tcin-s3^),re.  Protestantism.  [P.] 

Prot'es-tant  (-tant),  n.  [P  protestant,  fr.  h.  protes- 
tarn:.  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  proteHare.  See  Protest,  v.]  One 
who  protests ;  —  originally  applied  to  those  who  adhered 
to  Luther,  and  protested  agiinst,  or  made  a  solemn  decla- 
ration of  dissent  from,  a  deciee  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  K29,  against  the  Reformers, 
and  appealed  to  a  general  comcil ;  —  now  used  in  a  popu- 
lar sense  to  designate  any  Christian  who  does  not  belong 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the  Greek  Church. 


to  protest  against  the  exorbi- 
South. 


ale,   senate,   care,    am,    arm,   ask,   fiJiQ^   ^\x  •    Bve,   oveat,   Snd,   fern,    riscent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    5rb,    odd ; 
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Prot'es-tant  (prSfSs-tont),  a.    [Cf.  F.  prolestant.'\ 

1,  Making  a  protest ;  protesting. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  those 
Christians  who  reject  the  authority  of  the  Boman  Cath- 
olic Church ;  as,  Protestant  writers. 

Prot'es-tant'io-al  (-tSut'i-kal),  a.   Protestant.    lObs.} 

Prot'es-tant-ism  (prot'Ss-tant-Iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pro- 
testantisme.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  proteatant, 
especially  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  the  prin- 
ciples or  religion  of  the  Protestants. 

Prot'es-tant-ly,  adv.  Like  a  Protestant ;  in  conform- 
ity with  Protestantism.     [JB.]  Milton. 

Prot'es-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  protestatio :  of.  F. 
protestation.  See  Protest.]  1.  The  act  of  making  a 
protest ;  a  public  avowal ;  a  solemn  declaration,  especially 
of  dissent.    "  The ^ro^estoWore  of  our  faith."         Latimer. 

2.  {Law)  Formerly,  a  declaration  in  common-law 
pleading,  by  which  the  party  interposes  an  oblique  alle- 
gation or  denial  of  some  fact,  protesting  that  it  does  or 
does  not  exist,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  a  direct 
affirmation  or  denial. 

Prot'es-ta'tor  (-ta'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  protestateur.1  One 
who  makes  protestation  ;  a  protester. 

Pro-test'er  (pro-tSsfer),  n.  1.  One  who  protests ; 
one  who  utters  a  solemn  declaration.  Shak. 

2.  {Law)  One  who  protests  a  bill  of  exchange,  or  note. 

Pro-test'lng-ly,  adv.     By  way  of  protesting. 

Pro'te-US  (pro'te-iis  or  pro'tus),  n.  FL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ilpaj- 
Teiis.]  1.  {Class.  Myth.)  A  sea  god  in  the  service  of 
Neptune  who  assumed  different  shapes  at  will.  Hence, 
one  who  easily  changes  his  appearance  or  principles. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  genus  of  aquatic  eel-shaped  amphibi- 
ans found  in  caves 
in  Austria.  They 
have  permanent 
external  gills  as 
well  as  lungs.  The 

eyes  are  small  and  _    .        ,  „    ,  .      , 

the  legs  are  weak.  ^™'«"^  (Proteus  angumus). 

(6)  A  changeable  protozoan ;  an  amoeba. 

Pro'tha-la'ml-on  (pro'tha-la'mI-5n),    )n.     [NL.,  fr. 

Pro'tha-la'ml-um  (pro'tha-la'mi-um),  )  Gr.  jrpo  be- 
fore -j-  6aX.aij.oi  chamber,  especially,  the  bridal  chamber.] 
A  song  in  celebration  of  a  marriage.  Drayton. 

II  Pro-thal'll-nm  (pro-thSl'li-tim),  n. ;  pi.  Pkothallia 
(-4).     [NL.]     {Bot.)  Same  as  Pkothallus. 

II  Pro-thal'lUB  (-liis),  n. ;  pi.  PsoTHAiLi  (-11).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Trpo  before  +  eoAAos  a  young  shoot.]  {Bot.)  The 
minute  primary  growth  from  the  spore  of  ferns  and 
other  Pteridophyta,  which  bears  the  true  sexual  organs ; 
the  oophoric  generation  of  ferns,  etc. 

II  Proth'e-SlS  (prSth'e-sIs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trpofleo-tt 
a  placing  in  public,  fr.  Trport^eVat  to  set  before  ;  irpo  be- 
fore-(- TiSeVat  to  set, put.]  1.  {Eccl.)  A  credence  table; 
—  so  called  by  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church. 

2.  {Med.)  See  Peosthesis.  Dunglison. 

Pro-thet'lc  (pr6-thSt'Tk),  o.  [Gr.  irpo0eTiKos.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  prothesis ;  as,  aprothetic  apparatus. 

Pro-thou'o-ta-ry  (pro-thSn'o-tS-rjn,  or  Pro-ton'0-ta- 

ry  (pro-tSn'-),  n. ;  pi.  -ribs  (-rlz).  [LL.  protonotarius, 
fr.  Gr.  TrpMTOs  first  +  L.  notarius  a  shorthand  writer,  a 
scribe :  cf.  F.  protonntaire.']  1.  A  chief  notary  or  clerk. 
"  My  private  prothonotary."  Herrick. 

2.  Formerly,  a  chief  clerk  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
and  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  now  superseded  by 
the  master.     \_Eng.'\  Wharton.    Burrill. 

3.  A  register  or  chief  clerk  of  a  court  in  certain  States 
of  the  United  States. 

4.  (-K.  C.  Ch.)  Formerly,  one  who  had  the  charge  of 
writing  the  acts  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  death  ;  now,  one  of  twelve  persons,  constituting 
a  college  in  the  Roman  Curia,  whose  office  is  to  register 
pontifical  acts  and  to  make  and  preserve  the  official 
record  of  beatifications. 

6.  {Gr.  Ch.)  The  chief  secretary  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople. 

Prothonotary  warbler  {Zool.),  a  small  American  warbler 
(Protonotaria  citrea).  The  general  color  is  golden  yel- 
low, the  back  is  olivaceous,  the  rump  and  tail  are  ash- 
color,  several  outer  tail  feathers  are  partly  white . 

Pro-thon'O-ta-ry-Shlp,  n.     Office  of  a  prothonotary. 

Pro'thO-rac'lo  (pro'tho-rSs'Ik),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  prothorax. 

Pro-tho'ras  (pro-tho'rSks),  n.  [Pref.  pro-  -\-  thorax.} 
(Zool.)  The  first  or  anterior  segment  of  the  thorax  in 
insects.    See  Illusts.  of  Buttebplt  and  Coleopteba. 

II  Pro-Oiy'a-10-SO'ma(pro-thi'a-lo-3o'ma),  n.  ;pl.  Pko- 
THIALOSOMATA  (-ta).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irpuros  first  -\-  liaAoi 
glass  -f-  aSi/jLo,  aii^iaTO!,  body.]  {Biol.)  The  investing 
portion,  or  spherical  envelope,  surrounding  the  eccentric 
germinal  spot  of  the  germinal  vesicle. 

Pro-thy'a-lo-aome  (pro-thi'a-lo-som),  n.  {Biol.)  Same 
as  Prothyalosoma. 

Pro'tlBt  (pro'tist),  n.    {Zool.)  One  of  the  Protista. 

II  Pro-tls'ta  (pro-tts'ta),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trpun- 
ffTos  first.]  {Zool.)  A  provisional  group  in  which  are 
placed  a  number  of  low  microscopic  organisms  of  doubt- 
ful nature.     Some  are  probably  plants,  others  animals. 

II  Pro-UB'ton  (-t5n),  n. ;  pi.  Protista  (-t4).  [NL.] 
{Zool.)  One  of  the  Protista. 

Pro'tO-  (pro'to-).  [Gr.  irpSros  first,  a  superl.  fr.  irpo 
before.  See  Pro-.]  1.  A  combining  form  or  prefix  signify- 
ing first,  primary,  primordial;  as,  ^ro^omartyr,  the 
first  martyr;  protomorpUc,  primitive  in  form;  proto- 
plast,  a  primordial  organism  ;  prototype,  protozoan. 

2.  (Chem.)  (a)  Denoting  the  first  or  lowest  of  a  se- 
ries, or  the  one  having  the  smallest  amount  of  the  ele- 
ment to  the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed ;  as,  protoxide, 
pro^ochloride,  etc.  (6)  Sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to 
mono-,  as  indicating  that  the  compound  has  but  one 
atom  of  the  element  to  the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed. 
Also  used  adjectively. 

Pro'tO-oa-non'lc-al  (pro'tS-k4-n6n1-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  first  canon,  or  that  which  contains  the 


authorized  collection  of  the  books  of  Scripture ;  —  op- 
posed to  deutero-canonical.  _ 

Pro'tO-cat'e-chu'ic(pr6't6-kSfe-ku'ik  or  -chu'Ik),  a. 
{Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  designating,  an 
organic  acid  which  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline 
substance  from  catechin,  asafetida,  oil  of  cloves,  etc.,  and 
by  distillation  itself  yields  pyrocatechin. 

Pro'tO-cer'cal  (-ser'kal),  a.  \_Proto-  +  Gr.  Ke'pKO!  the 
tail.]  {Zool.)  Having  a  caudal  fin  extending  around  the 
end  of  the  vertebral  column,  like  that  which  is  first 
formed  in  the  embryo  of  fishes ;  diphycercal. 

II  Pro'to-coc'cus  (-kSk'kus),  n.  [NL.  See  Proto-, 
and  Coccus.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  minute  unicellular  algae 
including  the  red  snow  plant  {Protococcus  nivalis). 

Pro'tO-COl  (pro'to-k51),  n.  \^.  protocole,1iL.  protocol- 
lum,  fr.  Gr.  ttpmtokoAAoi'  the  first  leaf  glued  to  the  rolls 
of  papyrus  and  the  notarial  documents,  on  which  the 
date  was  written ;  TrpioTos  the  first  (see  Peoto-)  +  KoXka 
glue.]  1.  The  original  copy  of  any  writing,  as  of  a 
deed,  treaty,  dispatch,  or  other  instrument.         Burrill. 

2.  The  minutes,  or  rough  draught,  of  an  instrument  or 
transaction. 

3.  {Diplomacy)  (a)  A  preliminary  document  upon  the 
basis  of  which  negotiations,  are  carried  on.v  (6)  A  con- 
vention not  formally  ratified,  (c)  An  agreement  of  di- 
plomatists indicating  the  results  reached  by  them  at  a 
particular  stage  of  a  negotiation. 

Pro'tO-col,  V.  t.    To  make  a  protocol  of. 

Pro'tO-COl,  V.  i.  To  make  or  write  protocols,  or  first 
draughts  ;  to  issue  protocols.  Carlyle. 

Pro'tO-COl'lst,  n.     One  who  draughts  protocols. 

Pro'tO-COnoll  (-konk),  M.  \_Proto--{- conch.}  {Zool.) 
The  embryonic  shell,  or  first  chamber,  of  ammonites 
and  other  cephalopods. 

Pro'tO-Dor'ic  (-dSr'ik),  a.  lProto--{- Doric.}  {Arch.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  architecture,  in  which  the 
beginnings  of  the  Doric  style  are  supposed  to  be  found. 

Pro'tO-glne  (pro'tS-jin),  n.  \_Proto-  -f  root  of  Gr. 
yiyveaBai.  to  be  bom :  cf.  F.  protogyne.}  {Min.)  A  kind 
of  granite  or  gneiss  containing  a  silvery  talcose  mineral. 

PrO-tOg'y-nOUS  (pro-t5j'i-nus),  a.  [Proto  -j-  Gr.  yvirrj 
a  woman.]    {Bot.)  Same  as  Pboteroqynous. 

Ij^Pro'tO-hlp'pOB  (pro'to-hTp'piis),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
irpuTot  first  -p  tTTTro!  horse.]  {Pa- 
leon.)  A  genus  of  fossil  horses  from 
the  Lower  Pliocene.  They  had  three 
toes  on  each  foot,  the  lateral  ones 
being  small. 

Pro'tO-mar'tyr  (pro'to-mar'ter), 
n.  [LL. ,  f  r.  Gr.  TrptoTOjaaprup  ;  TTpta- 
Tos  first  -\-  ^apTvp  martyr :  cf.  F. 
protomartyr.  See  Proto-,  and  Mae- 
TTR.]  The  first  martyr;  the  first 
who  suffers,  or  is  sacrificed,  in  any 
cause ;  —  applied  esp.  to  Stephen,  Protohippus.  a  Fore 
the  first  Christian  martyr.  _  f^Vlar  l^^o^hf^s?!^ 

PrO'tO-mer'lte  (prCto-mer'it),  n.     yiew.  Much  reduced. 
\_Proto-  -\-  -mere  -\-  -ite.}      {Zool.) 
The  second  segment  of  one  of  the  Gregarinae. 

Pro'tO-mor'phlc  (pro'to-mSr'fik),  a.  \_Proto-  -f-  Gr. 
liop<j>7]  form.]  {Biol.)  Having  the  most  primitive  char- 
acter ;  in  the  earliest  form ;  as,  a  protomorphic  layer  of 
tissue.  ~  IT.  Spencer. 

II  Pro'tO-ne'ma  (-ne'ma),  n.  ;  pi.  Peotonemata  (-ta). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Tpwros  first  +  vij/aa,  nj^aTos,  a  thread.] 
{Bot.)  The  primary  growth  from  the  spore  of  a  moss, 
usually  consisting  of  branching  confervoid  filaments,  on 
any  part  of  which  stem  and  leaf  buds  may  be  developed. 

Pro-ton'O-ta-ry  (pr6-t3n'6-ta-ry),  n.    Same  as  Peo- 

THONOTARY. 

Pro'to-br'gan-lsm  (pro't6-6r'gan-iz'm),  n.  IProto- 
+  organism.}  {Biol.)  An  organism  whose  nature  is  so 
difficult  to  determine  that  it  might  be  referred  to  either 
the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

II  Pro'tO-pap'as  (-pSp'as),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  irpono- 
jToiras  a  chief  priest.]     {Gr.  Ch.)  A  protopope. 

Pro'tO-phyte  (pro't6-fit),  n.  IProto-  +  Gr.  i^i/toV  a 
plant.]  (Bot.)  Any  unicellular  plant,  or  plant  forming 
only  a  Plasmodium,  having  reproduction  only  by  fission, 
gemmation,  or  cell  division. 

11^°"  The  protophytes  (Proiophyta)  are  by  some  bota- 
nists considered  an  independent  branch  or  class  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  made  to  include  the  lowest 
forms  of  both  fungi  and  algae,  as  slime  molds.  Bacteria, 
the  nostocs,  etc.    Cf.  Caepophtte,  and  Oophyte. 

Pro'to-phy-toVo-gy  (-ft-tSl'o-jjr),  n.  IProto-  -{-phy- 
tology.}    Paleobotany. 

Pro'tO-plne  (pro'to-ptn  or  -pen),  n.  [Proto-  -\-  opi- 
um.} {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  found  in  opium  in  small 
quantities,  and  extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

PrO'tO-plasm  (pro'to-plSz'm),  n.  [Proto-  +  Gr.  ;rAa- 
o-fia  form,  fr.  ■n-Aaa-o-eii'  to  mold.]  {Biol.)  The  viscid  and 
more  or  less  granular  material  of  vegetable  and  animal 
cells,  possessed  of  vital  properties  by  which  the  processes 
of  nutrition,  secretion,  and  growth  go  forward ;  the  so- 
called  "  physical  basis  of  life ;  "  the  original  cell  substance, 
cytoplasm,  cytoblastema,  bioplasm,  sarcode,  etc. 

^^^  The  lowest  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
(unicellular  organisms)  consist  of  simple  or  unaltered 
protoplasm  ;  the  tissues  of  the  higher  organisms,  of  dif- 
jereniiated  protoplasm. 

Pro'tO-plas-mat'lC  (-plSz-mSt'Ik),  a.    Protoplasmic. 

Pro'tO-plas'mic  (-plSz'mTk),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  first  formation  of  living  bodies. 

2.  {Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  protoplasm ;  consisting 
of,  or  resembling,  protoplasm. 

Pro'to-plast  (pro'to-plSst),  n.  [L.  protoplastus  the 
first  man,  Gr.  jrpwTOTrAao-Tos  formed  or  created  first; 
TrpMTOi  first  -f-  TrAaoTo's  formed,  fr.  irXda-a-eiv  to  form.] 

1.  Tht  thing  first  formed  ;  that  of  which  there  are 
subsequent  copies  or  reproductions ;  the  original. 

2.  {Biol.)  A  first-formed  organized  body;  the  firet  in- 
dividual, or  pair  of  individuals,  of  a  species. 

A  species  ia  a  class  of  individuals,  onch  ot  which  i»  hypothct- 


ically  considered  to  be  the  descendant  of  the  same  protoplaat, 
or  of  the  same  pair  of  protoplasts.  Latham. 

II  PrCtO-plas'ta  vpro'to-plSs'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  {Zool.) 
Adivision  of  fresh-water  rhizopods 
including  those  that  have  a  soft 
body  and  delicate  branched  pseu- 
dopodia.  The  genus  Gromia  is 
one  of  the  best-known. 

Pro'to-plas'tio  (-plas'tik),  a. 

First-formed.  Howell. 

Pro-top'o-dite  (pro-t5p'6-dit), 

n.     [Proto-  -j-  Gr.    jroiis,    7ro8o'9, 

foot.]    {Zool.)  The  basal  portion,    ^  /iijuii»~--s^mv'A  n 
or  two  proximal  and  more  or  less  V^  Yilisffl^Sau'Wtt 
consolidated  segments,  of  an  ap- 
pendage of  a  crustacean. 

Pro'tO-pope  (pro'to-pop),  n. 
[Proto-  -\-  pope :  cf .  F.  protopope, 
Russ.  protopop'.}  {Gr.  Ch.)  One 
of  the  clergy  of  first  rank  in  the  one  of  the  Protoplasta 
lower  order  of  secular  clergy ;  an  (Gromia  oviformia), 
archpriest;  —  called  also pro^opo-  with  Pseudopodia  ex- 
ngg  tended.  Much  enlarged. 

II  Pro-tOp'te-rUB  (pr6-t5p'te-rQs),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
TrpuTO!  first  -f  TrTep6v  a  feather  (taken  to  mean,  fin).] 
{Zool.)  See  KoMTOK. 

Pro'to-salt  (pro'to-salt),  m.  [Proto- -\- salt.}  {Chem.) 
A  salt  derived  from  a  protoxide  base.     [Obs.} 

Pro'to-sll'1-cate  (-sil'I-kat),  n.  [Proto-  +  silicate.} 
{Chem.)  A  silicate  formed  with  the  lowest  proportion  of 
silicic  acid,  or  having  but  one  atom  of  silicon  in  the 
molecule. 

Pro'tO-so'mlte  (-so'mit),  n.  [Proto-  -\-  somite.}  {Zo- 
ol. )  One  of  the  primary  segments  in  an  embryo  of  an  an- 
nelid. 

Pro'tO-SUl'phlde  (-siil'fid  or  -fid),  n.  [Proto-  -\-  sul- 
phide.} {Chem.)  That  one  of  a  series  of  sulphides  of 
any  element  which  has  the  lowest  proportion  of  sulphur ; 
a  sulphide  with  but  one  atom  of  sulphur  in  the  molecule. 

Pro'tO-sul'phU-ret  (-fii-ret),  n.  [Proto-  -f-  sulphu- 
ret.}     {Chem.)  A  protosulphide.     [Obs.} 

II  Pro'tO-the'rl-a  (-the'ri-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
TrpMTos  first  -f-  0ripCov,dim.  of  6rjp  beast.]    {Zool.)  Same 

as  MONOTEEMATA. 

II  Pro'to-tra'che-a'ta  (-tra'ke-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Peoto-,  and  Teachea.]     {Zool.)  Same  as  Malaoopoda. 

Pro'tO-type  (pro'to-tip),  n.  [F.,  from  L.  prototypus 
original,  primitive,  Gr.  TrpioTOTUJros,  rrputTorvnov  ;  vpuro; 
first  -f-  Tu'iros  tjrpe,  model.  See  Peoto-,  and  Type  ]  An 
original  or  model  after  which  anything  is  copied ;  the 
pattern  of  anything  to  be  engraved,  or  otherwise  copied, 
cast,  or  the  like  ;  a  primary  form  ;  exemplar ;  archetype. 

They  will  turn  their  backs  on  it,  like  their  great  precursor  and 
prototype.  Burke, 

Pro'tO-ver'te-T»ra  (-ver'te-bra),  n. ;  pi.  Peotoverte- 
BRE  (-bre).  [Proto-  -j-  vertebra.}  {Anat.)  One  of  the 
primitive  masses,  or  segments,  into  wliich  the  mesoblast 
of  the  vertebrate  embryo  breaks  up  on  either  side  of  the 
anterior  part  of  the  notochord ;  a  mesoblastic,  or  proto- 
vertebral,  somite.     See  Illust.  of  Ectodeem. 

5!^°"  The  protovertebrae  were  long  regarded  as  rudi- 
ments of  the  permanent  vertebrae,  but  they  are  now  known 
to  give  rise  to  the  dorsal  muscles  and  other  structures  as 
well  as  the  vertebral  column.    See  Myotome. 

Pro'tO-ver'te-bral  (-bral),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  protovertebrae. 

Pro-tox'ide  (pr6-t5ks'Td  or  -Id),  re.  [Proto-  -{-  oxide  : 
cf.  F.  protoxide.}  {Chem.)  That  one  of  a  series  of  oxides 
having  the  lowest  proportion  of  oxygen.   See  Peoto-,  2  (ft). 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen,  laughing  gas,  now  called  hyponi- 
trous  oxide.    See  under  Laughinq. 

Pro-tOS'1-dize  (-t-diz),  v.  t.  {Chem.)  To  combine 
with  oxygen,  as  any  elementary  substance,  in  such  pro- 
portion as  to  form  a  protoxide. 

II  Pro'to-zo'a  (pro't6-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irpia- 
T  o  s  first  -j- 
^tZov  an  ani- 
mal.] {Zodl.) 
The  lowest  of 
the  grand  di- 
visions of  the 
animal  king- 
dom. 

(l!^=The  en- 
tire animal 
consists  of  a 
single  cell 
which  is  vari- 
ously  modi- 
fied; but  in 
many  species 
a  number  of 
these  simple  zooids  are  united  together  so  as  to  form  a 
compound  body  or  organism,  as  in  the  Foraminifera  and 
Vorticellse.  The  reproduction  takes  place  bv  fission,  or 
by  the  breaking  up  of  the  contents  ot  tlie  body  after  en- 
cystment,  each  portion  becoming  a  distinct  animal,  or  in 
other  ways,  but  never  by  true  eggs.  The  principal  divi- 
sions are  Khizopoda,  Gregarinae,  and  Infusoria,  bee  also 
Foraminifera,  Heliozoa,  Pbotopiasta,  Radiolaeia, 
Flagellata,  Ciliata. 

Pro'tO-ZO'an  {-an),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Protozoa.  —  n.     One  of  the  Protozoa. 

Pro'to-zo'lo  (-tk),  a.  1.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Protozoa. 

2.  (Geol.)  Containing  remains  of  the  earliest  discov- 
ered life  of  the  globe,  which  included  moUusks,  radiates, 
and  protozoans. 

II  Pro'to-zo'dn  (-8n),  n.  ,■  pi.  Protozoa  (-4).  [NL.] 
{Zool.)  {a)  One  of  the  Protozoa.  (6)  A  single  zooid  of  a 
compound  protozoan. 

Pro'tO-zo'b-nlte  (-zo'*-nit),  «.  {Zool.)  One  of  ths 
primary,  or  first-formed,  segments  of  an  embryonic  ar- 
tliropod. 

II  Pro-tra'ohe-a'ta  (pr«-tra'k*-i!'t4),  n.p?.  lNL-  See 
Pro-,  and  Trachea.]     (Zool.)  Same  as  Malacopoda. 


Protozoa,  a  Monosiga  longicoUis  (X  900);  ft 
Hemiophrya  qemmiparaix  60);  v  One  of  the 
Contractile  Vacuoles ;  c  Prehensile  Tenta- 
cles  of  the  same;  d  Ciliated  Embryo  of  the 
same  ( x  160). 


ase,    unite,   r^de,   full,   ap,   flm ;    pity ;    food,   fo~bt ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   iQk ;    ttaen,   tbin ;    boN  ;    zli  =  z  in  aziire. 
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Pro-tract'  (prS-trSkf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Proteact- 
Bd;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pkotr acting.]  [L.  protraclus,  p.  p. 
of  protrahere  to  diaw  forth,  protract ;  pro  forward  -j-  tra- 
here  to  draw.  See:  Pokteait,  Portray.]  1.  To  draw  out 
or  lengthen  in  time  or  (rarely)  iu  space  ;  to  continue ;  to 
prolong ;  as,  to  protract  an  argument ;  to  protract  a  war. 

2.  To  put  off  to  a  distant  time ;  to  delay ;  to  defer  ;  as, 
to  protract  a  decision  or  duty.  Shak. 

3.  (Surv.)  To  draw  to  a  scale  ;  to  lay  down  the  lines 
and  angles  of,  with  scale  and  protractor  ;  to  plot. 

4.  (Zool.)  To  extend  ;  to  protrude  ;  as,  the  cat  can 
protract  its  claws ;  —  opposed  to  retract. 

Pro-tract',  n.  [L.  protractus.']  Tedious  continuance 
or  delay.     \_Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Pro-tract'ed  (-tralit'gd),  a.     Prolonged ;  continued. 

Protracted   meeting,  a  religious  meeting  continued  for 
jnany  successive  days.    [U.S.] 
— Pro-tract'ed-ly,  ac/w.  —  Pro-tract'ed-ness,  n. 

Pro-tract'er  (-er),  n.     A  protractor. 

Pro-traot'ile  (-11),  a.  Capable  of  being  protracted, 
or  protruded ;  protrusile. 

Pro-trac'tion  (-trSk'shiin),  n.  [L.  protractio.'l  1.  A 
drawing  out,  or  continuing  ;  the  act  of  delaying  the  ter- 
mination of  a  thing ;  prolongation  ;  continuance ;  delay  ; 
as,  the  protraction  of  a  debate. 

A  protraction  only  of  what  is  worst  in  life.    2[aUock. 

2.  (Surv.)  (a)  The  act  or  process  of  making  a  plot  on 
paper.     (6)  A  plot  on  paper. 

Pro-tract'lve  (-trakt'Iv),  a.  Drawing  out  or  length- 
ening in  time ;  prolonging ;  continuing  ;  delaying. 

He  suffered  their  protractive  arts.  Dryden. 

Pro-tract'or  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pro- 
tracts, or  causes  protraction. 

2.  A  mathematical  instrument  for 
laying  down  and  measuring  angles  on 
paper,  used  in  drawing  or  in  plotting. 
It  is  of  various  forms,  semicircular, 
rectangular,  or  circular. 

3.  {Stirg.)  An  instrument  formerly  used  in  extracting 
foreign  or  offensive  matter  from  a  wound. 

4.  (Jnat.)  A  muscle  which  extends  an  organ  or  part ; 
—  opposed  to  retractor. 

5.  An  adjustable  pattern  used  by  tailors.  Knight. 
Pro-trep'tlc-al  (-trep'tl-kal),  a.    [6r.  TrpoTpejrTiKO!,  fr. 

TrpoTpeVeii/  to  turn  forward,  to  urge  on.]  Adapted  to 
persuade;  hortatory;  persuasive.     [06s.]       £p.  Ward. 

Pro-trud'a-ble  (pr6-trud'a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  pro- 
truded ;  protrusile.  Darwin. 

Pro-trude'  (-trud'),  v.  l.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Protruded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Protruding.]  [L.  protrudere,  protru- 
sum  ;  pro  iorv/axi -\- trudere  to  thrust.     See  Threat.] 

1.  To  thrust  forward ;  to  drive  or  force  along.    Locke. 

2.  To  thrust  out,  as  through  a  narrow  orifice  or  from 
coufinemeut ;  to  cause  to  come  forth. 

"When  .  .  .  Spring  pro^rurfes  the  bursting  gems.     Thomson. 
Pro-trude',  v.  i.     To  shoot  out  or  forth ;  to  be  thrust 
forward ;  to  extend  beyond  a  limit ;  to  project. 

The  parts  protrude  beyond  the  skin.  Sacon. 

PrO-tru'Slle  (-tru'sil),  a.  Capable  of  being  protruded 
or  thrust  out ;  protractile ;  protrusive. 

Pro-tru'slon  (-zhiin),  n.  1.  The  act  of  protruding  or 
thrusting  forward,  or  beyond  the  usual  limit. 

2.  The  state  of  being  protruded,  or  thrust  forward. 
Pro-tru'slve  (-sTv),  a.    1.  Thrusting  or  impelling  for- 
ward ;  as,  protrusive  motion.  £.  Darwin. 
2.  Capable  of  being  protruded ;  protrusile. 
Pro-tru'slve-ly,  adv.     In  a  protrusive  manner. 
Pro-tU'ber-ance  (pro-tii'ber-ans),  n.     [Cf.  F.  protu- 
berance.   See  Protuberant.]    That  which  is  protuber- 
ant ;  anything  swelled  or  pushed  beyond  the  surround- 
ing or  adjacent   surface  ;  a  swelling  or  tumor  on  the 
body  ;  a  prominence  ;  a  bunch  or  knob  ;  an  elevation. 

Solar  protaberances  (Astron.),  certain  rose-colored  masses 
on  the  limb  of  the  sun  which  are  seen  to  extend  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  a  solar  eclipse.  They 
may  be  discovered  with  the  spectroscope  on  any  clear 
day.  Galled  also  solar  prominences.  See  Illust.  in  Append. 
Syn.  —  Projection,  Protuberance.  Protuberance  dif- 
fers from  projection,  being  applied  to  parts  that  rise 
from  the  surface  vrith  a  gradual  ascent  or  small  angle  ; 
whereas  a  projection  may  be  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
surface. 

Pro-tU'ber-an-cy  (-an-sy),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  protuberant ;  protuberance ;  prominence. 
'  Pro-t'l'ber-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  protuberans,  -aniis,  p. 
pr.  of  protuberare.  See  Protuberate.]  Prominent,  or 
excessively  prominent ;  bulging  beyond  the  surrounding 
or  adjacent  surface  ;  swelling  ;  as,  a  protuberant  joint ; 
^protuberant  eye.  —  Pro-tU'lier-ant-ly,  adv. 

Pro-tu'ber-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [L.  protuberare  ;  pro  for- 
ward-|- /u6er  a' hump,  protuberance.  See  Tuber.]  To 
swell,  or  be  prominent,  beyond  the  adjacent  surface  ;  to 
bulge  out.  S.  Sharp. 

Pro-tU'ber-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  swelling 
beyond  the  surrounding  surface.  Cooke  (1615). 

Pro-tU'ber-OUS  (-iis),  a.  Protuberant,  [i?.] 
II  Pro'tU-re'ter  (pro'tii-re'ter),  n.  [NL.  See  Proto-, 
tJEETER.]  {Anat.)  The  duct  of  a  pronephros.  Haeckel. 
Pro'tyle  (pro'tll  or  -til),  n.  [Proto-  +  Gr.  vAij  stuff, 
material.]  {fihem.  &  Astron.)  The  hypothetical  homoge- 
neous cosmic  material  of  the  original  universe,  suppcsed 
to  have  been  differentiated  into  what  are  recognized  as 
distinct  chemical  elements. 

Proud  (proud),  a.     [Compar.  Prouder  (-er) ;  superl. 
Proudest.]     [OB.  proud,  prout,  prud,  prut,  AS.  prUt  ; 
akin  to  Icel.  pruSr  stately,  handsome,  Dan.  prud  hand- 
some.    Cf.  Pride.]     1.  Feeling  or  manifesting  pride,  in 
a  good  or  bad  sense  ;  as :  (a)  Possessing  or  showing  too 
great  self-esteem  ;  overrating  one's  excellences ;  hence, 
arrogant ;  haughty  ;  lordly  ;  presumptuous. 
Nor  much  expect 
A  foe  so  proud  will  first  the  weaker  seek.       2filton. 
O  death,  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely  beauty  I     Shak. 
And  shades  impervious  to  the  proud  world's  glare.    KebU. 


(6)  Having  a  feeling  of  high  eeU-reepect  or  self-esteem ; 

exulting  (in) ;  elated ;  —  often  with  of;  as,  proud  of  one's 

country.     "  Proud  to  be  checked  and  soothed."     Keble. 

Are  we  proud  men  proud  of  being  proud  ?    Thackeray. 

2.  Giving  reason  or  occasion  for  pride  or  self-gratula- 
tiou ;  worthy  of  admiration  ;  grand ;  splendid ;  magnifi- 
cent; admirable;  ostentatious.  "Of  shadow  proud." 
Chapman.  "Pro!«^  titles."  Shak.  "  The  proud  tem- 
ple's height."    Dryden. 

Till  tower,  and  dome,  and  bridge-way  jproud 

Are  mantled  with  a  golden  cloud.  Keble. 

3.  Excited  by  sexual  desire  ;  —  applied  particularly  to 
the  females  of  some  animals.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

5^°"  Proud  is  often  used  with  participles  in  the  for- 
mation of  compounds  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  self- 
explaining  ;  as,  pro i«/-crested,  proud-hearted,  proud- 
minded,  jirourf-swelling. 

Proud  flesh  {Med.),  a  fungous  growth  or  excrescence  of 
granulations  resembling  flesh,  m  a  womid  or  ulcer. 

Proud'ish  (proud'ish),  a.     Somewhat  proud.        Ash. 

PrOUd'Ung,n.  A  proud  or  haughty  person.  Sylvester. 

Proud'ly,  adv.  In  a  proud  manner  ;  with  lofty  airs 
or  mien ;  haughtily  ;  arrogantly ;  boastfully. 

Proudly  he  marches  on,  and  void  of  fear.*  Addison. 

Proud'neSB,  n.    The  quality  of  being  proud ;  pride. 
Set  aside  all  arrogancy  s.ni  proxidness.         Latimer. 

PrOUSt'ite  (proostit),  re.  [From  the  French  chemist, 
J.  L.  Froust.'l  {Min.)  A  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  silver 
of  a  beautiful  cochineal-red  color,  occurring  in  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals,  and  also  massive  ;  ruby  silver. 

Prov'a-ble  (proov'a-b'l),  a.  [See  Prove,  and  cf.  Prob- 
able.] Capable  of  being  proved ;  demonstrable.  — Prov'- 

a-ble-ness,  re.  —  Prov'a-bly,  adv. 
Prov'and  (prov'and),  j^  n.     [See  Provender.]     Prov- 
Prov'ant  (prSv'ant),  j      ender  or  food.     [Obs.'\ 
One  pease  was  a  soldier's prouanf  a  whole  day.    Beau,  t^-  Fl. 
Pro-Vant'  (pro-vSnf),  v.  i.   To  supply  with  provender 
or  provifions  ;  to  provide  for.     [Obs.']  JVash. 

Prov'ant  (prov'ant),  a.  Provided  for  common  or  gen- 
eral use,  as  in  an  army  ;  hence,  common  in  quality  ;  in- 
ferior. "  A  pooT provant  rapier."  B.  Jonson. 
Prove  (proov),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Proved  (proovd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Provinq.]  [OF.  prover,  F.  prouver, 
fr.  L.  probare  to  try,  approve,  prove,  fr.  probus  good, 
proper.  Cf.  Probable,  Proof,  Probe.]  1.  To  try  or  to 
ascertain  by  an  experiment,  or  by  a  test  or  standard ;  to 
test ;  as,  to  prove  the  strength  of  gunpowder  or  of  ord- 
nance ;  to  prove  the  contents  of  a  vessel  by  a  standard 
measure. 

Thou  hast  proucrf  mine  heart.  Ps.  xvii.  3. 

2.  To  evince,  establish,  or  ascertain,  as  truth,  reality, 
or  fact,  by  argument,  testimony,  or  other  evidence. 

They  have  inferred  much  from  slender  premises,  and  con- 
jectured v/hen  they  could  not  prove.  J.  H.  Newman. 

3.  To  ascertain  or  establish  the  genuineness  or  validity 
of ;  to  verify ;  as,  to  prove  a  will. 

4.  To  gain  experience  of  the  good  or  evil  of  ;  to  know 
by  trial ;  to  experience  ;  to  suffer. 

Where  she,  captived  long,  great  woes  did  prove.    Spenser. 

5.  (Arith.)  To  test,  evince,  ascertain,  or  verify,  as  the 
correctness  of  any  operation  or  result;  thus,  in  sub- 
traction, if  the  difference  between  two  numbers,  added 
to  the  lesser  number,  makes  a  sum  equal  to  the  greater, 
the  correctness  of  the  subtraction  is  proved. 

6.  (Printing)  To  take  a  trial  impression  of ;  to  take  a 
proof  of ;  as,  to  prove  a  page. 

Syn.— To  try;  test;  verify;  justify;  confirm;  estab- 
lish ;  evince  ;  manifest ;  show ;  demonstrate. 
Prove,  V.  i.     1.  To  make  trial ;  to  essay. 

2.  To  be  found  by  experience,  trial,  or  result ;  to  turn 
out  to  be ;  as,  a  medicine  proves  salutary  ;  the  report 
proves  ialae.    "  The  case  proves  mortal."       Arbuthnot. 

So  life  a  winter's  morn  may  prove.  Keble. 

3.  To  succeed ;  to  turn  out  as  expected.  [06s.]  "  The 
experiment  prowd  not. "  Bacon. 

Pro-vect'  (pro-vekf),  a.  [L.  provectus,  p.  p.  of  pro- 
vehere  to  carry  forward.]  Carried  forward  ;  advanced. 
[06s.]     "Provect  in  years."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Pro-vec'tlon  (-vek'shiin),  n.  [L.  provectio  an  ad- 
vancement.] (Philol.)  A  carrying  forward,  as  of  a  final 
letter,  to  a  following  word  ;  as,  for  example,  a  uickname 
for  ore  ekename. 

Pro-ved'i-tor  (-vgd'T-ter),  re.  [It.  proveditore,  prov- 
veditore,  fr.  provedere,  L.  providere.  See  Provide,  and 
cf.  PuBVEYOR,  Provedore.]  One  employed  to  procure 
supplies,  as  for  an  army,  a  steamer,  etc. ;  a  purveyor  ; 
one  who  provides  for  another.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Prov'e-dore  (prov'e-dor),  re.  [Cf.  Sp.  proveedor.  See 
Proveditor.]     Aproveditor;  a  purveyor. 

Busied  with  the  duties  of  a  provedore.        W.  Irving. 

Prov'eil(proov"n),  p. p.  ora.  Proved.  "Accusations 
Sjraly  proven  in  his  mind."  Thackeray. 

Of  this  which  was  the  principal  charge,  and  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  proven,  he  was  acquitted.  Jouiett  ( Thucyd.). 

Not  proven  (Scots  Law),  a  verdict  of  a  jury  that  the 
guilt  of  the  accused  is  not  made  out,  though  not  dis- 
proved. Mozley  &  W. 

II  Pro'ven'gal'  (pro'vaN'sal'),  a.  [F.,  fr.  Provence, 
fr.  L.  provincia  province.  See  Provinclal.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Provence  or  its  inhabitants. 

II  Pro'ven'cal',  n.  [F.]  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Provence  m  France. 

2.  The  Provencal  language.     See  Lanoue  d'oc. 

Prov'ence  rose'  (pr5v'ens  roz'  ;  F.  pro'vaNs'). 
[Provence  the  place  -(-  rose.]  (a)  The  cabbage  rose 
(Rosa  centifolia).  (6)  A  name  of  many  kinds  of  roses 
which  are  hybrids  of  Rosa  centifolia  and  R,  Gallica. 

Pro-von'clal  (pro-vSn'shal),  a.  [See  PR0VEN9Aii.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Provence  in  France. 

Prov'end  (pr5v'Snd),  re.    See  Peovand.    [06s.] 


PrOV'en-der  (pr5v'gn-der),  n.  [OE.  provende,  F.  pro- 
vende,  provisions,  provender,  fr.  LL.  praebenda  (prae 
and  pro  being  confused),  a  daily  allowance  of  provisions,  a 
prebend.  See  Prebend.]  1.  Dry  food  for  domestic  ani- 
mals, as  hay,  straw,  corn,  oats,  or  a  mixture  of  ground 
grain;  feed.  "Hay  or  other prownder."  Mortimer, 
Good  provender  laboring  horses  would  have.      Tusser, 

2.  Food  or  provisions.     [R.  or  06s.] 

Prov'ent  (-Snt),  n.     See  Peovand.     [06s.] 

Pro-ven'trl-cle  (pr6-vSn'trT-k'l),  n.  (Anat.)  Proven- 
triculus. 

II  Pro'ven-tric'U-lus  (pro'ven-trik'fi-liJs),  n.  [NIj. 
See  Pro-,  and  Ventricle.]  (Anat.)  The  glandular  stom- 
ach of  birds,  situated  just  above  the  crop. 

Prov'er  (proov'er),  re.    One  who,  or  that  which,  proves. 

PrOV'erb  (prSv'erb),  n.  [OE.  proverbe,  F.  proverbe, 
from  L.  proverbium  ;  pro  before,  for  -(-  verbum  a  word. 
See  Verb.]  1.  An  old  and  common  saying ;  a  phrase 
which  is  often  repeated;  especially,  a  sentence  which 
briefly  and  forcibly  expresses  some  practical  truth,  or 
the  result  of  experience  and  observation ;  a  maxim  ;  a 
saw ;  an  adage.  Chaucer.    Bacon. 

2.  A  striking  or  paradoxical  assertion ;  an  obscure 
saying  ;  an  enigma  ;  a  parable. 

His  disciples  said  unto  him,  Lo,  now  speakest  thou  plainly, 
and  speakest  noi>rot'er6.  John  xvi.  29. 

3.  A  familiar  illustration  ;  a  subject  of  contemptuous 
reference. 

Thou  shalt  become  an  astonishment,  a_prover6,  and  a  byword, 
among  all  nations.  Lteut.  xxviii.  37. 

4.  A  drama  exemplifying  a  proverb. 

Book  of  Proverbs,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, containing  a  great  variety  of  wise  maxims. 

Syn.  —  Maxim ;  aphorism ;  apothegm ;  adage  ;  saw. 

Prov'erb,  v.  t.    1.  To  name  in,  or  as,  a  proverb.    [iJ.] 
Am  I  not  sung  and  proverbed  for  a  fool  ?        Milton. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  proverb.     [iJ.] 

I  n.Tn  proverbed  with  a  grandsire  phrase.  Shak. 

Prov'erb,  v.  i.     To  write  or  utter  proverbs.     [iJ.] 

Pro-ver'bi-al  (pro-ver'bT-al),  a.  [h.  proverbialis :  cf. 
F.  proverbial.']  1.  Mentioned  or  comprised  in  a  prov- 
erb ;  used  as  a  proverb ;  hence,  commonly  known ;  as,  a 
proverbial  expression  ;  his  meanness  -was  proverbial. 

In  case  of  excesses,  I  take  the  German  proverbial  cure,  by  a 
hair  of  the  same  beast,  to  be  the  worst.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  proverbs;  resembling  a  prov- 
erb.    "A  jDrot'«'6!a^  obscurity."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Pro-ver'bi-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.     A  proverbial  phrase. 

Pro-ver'bi-al-ist,  re.  One  who  makes  much  use  of 
proverbs  in  speech  or  writing ;  one  who  composes,  col- 
lects, or  studies  proverbs. 

Pro-ver'bl-al-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  F.  proverbia- 
liser.2    To  turn  into  a  proverb  ;  to  speak  in  proverbs. 

Pro-ver'bl-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  proverbial  manner ;  by 
way  of  proverb  ;  hence,  commonly ;  universally  ;  as,  it  is 
proverbially  said ;  the  bee  is  proverbially  busy. 

Pro-vex'i-ty  (-veks'i-ty),  n.  [L.  provehere  to  ad- 
vance.    Cf.  Peovect.]     Great  advance  in  age.     [06s.] 

Pro-vide'  (-vid'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Provided  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Providing.]  [L.  providere,  provisum  ;  pr» 
before  +  videre  to  see.  See  Vision,  and  cf.  Prudent, 
Purvey.]  1.  To  look  out  for  in  advance  ;  to  procure  be- 
forehand ;  to  get,  collect,  or  make  ready  for  future  use ; 
to  prepare.     "Prowde  us  all  things  necessary."      Shak. 

2.  To  supply ;  to  afford  ;  to  contribute. 

Bring  me  berries,  or  such  cooling  fruit 

As  the  kind,  hospitable  VfooA^  provide.  Milton. 

3.  To  furnish ;  to  supply ;  —  formerly  followed  by  of, 
now  by  with.  "And  yet  provided  him  of  but  one." 
Jer.  Taylor.  "  Rome  .  .  .  was  well  provided  with 
corn."    Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  establish  as  a  previous  condition  ;  to  stipulate ; 
as,  the  contract  ^rODjrfes  that  the  work  be  well  done. 

5.  To  foresee.     [A  Latinism']     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

6.  To  appoint  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  before  it  is 
vacant.     See  Peovisor.  Prescott. 

Pro-vide',  v.  i.  1.  To  procure  supplies  or  means  in 
advance  ;  to  take  measures  beforehand  in  view  of  an 
expected  or  a  possible  future  need,  especially  a  danger 
or  an  evil ;  —  followed  by  against  or  for  ;  as,  to  provide 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  a  child. 

Government  is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for 
human  wants.  Burke. 

2.  To  stipulate  previously ;  to  condition ;  as,  the  agree- 
ment provides  for  an  early  completion  of  the  work. 

Pro-vid'ed  (-vid'Sd),  conj.  On  condition  ;  by  stipula- 
tion ;  with  the  understanding ;  if ;  —  usually  followed  by 
that;  as, provided  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  preju- 
dice the  rights  of  any  person  whatever. 

Provided  the  deductions  are  logical,  they  seem  almost  indif- 
ferent to  their  truth.  O.  H.  Lewes. 

^S^  This  word  is  strictly  a  participle,  and  the  word 
being  is  understood,  the  participle  provided  agreeing  with 
the  whole  sentence  absolute,  and  being  equivalent  to  this 
condition  being  previously  stipulated  or  established. 

PrOY'l-clence  (prSv'i-dens),  n.  [L.  providentia :  cf. 
F.  providence.      See   Provident,  and   cf.   Peudenoe.] 

1.  The  act  of  providing  or  preparing  for  future  use  or 
application ;  a  making  ready ;  preparation. 

Providence  for  war  is  the  best  prevention  of  it.    Bacon, 

2.  Foresight ;  care  ;  especially,  the  foresight  and  care 
which  God  manifests  for  his  creatures ;  hence,  God  him- 
self, regarded  as  exercising  a  constant  wise  prescience. 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  choose 

Their  place  of  rest,  and  Providence  their  guide.   Milton, 

3.  (Theol.)  A  manifestation  of  the  care  and  superin- 
tendence which  God  exercises  over  his  creatures ;  an 
event  ordained  by  divine  direction. 

He  that  hath  a  numerous  family,  and  many  to  provide  for^ 
needs  a  greater prouirfence  of  God.  Jezf{Taylor. 
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4.  Prudence  in  the  management  of  one's  concerns ; 

economy ;  frugality. 

It  is  a  high  point  of  providence  in  a  prince  to  cast  an  eye 
rather  upon  actions  than  persons.  Quarles. 

PrOV'1-dent  (prov'I-dent),  a.  [L.  providens,  -entis,  p. 
pr.  of  providere :  of.  F.  provident.  See  Provide,  and  of. 
Prudent.]  Foreseeing  wants  and  making  provision  to 
supply  tliem ;  prudent  in  preparing  for  future  exigencies ; 
cautious ;  economical ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  of ;  as, 
a  provident  man ;  an  amm&l  provident  of  the  future. 
And  of  our  good  and  of  our  dignity, 
How  prorulcnt  he  is.  Milton. 

Syn.— Forecasting;  cautious;  careful;  prudent;  fru- 
gal ;  economical. 

Prov'i-den'tial  (-dSn'shal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  providentiel] 
Effected  by,  or  referable  to,  divine  direction  or  superin- 
tendence; as,  the  providential  contrivance  of  things  ;  a 
providential  escape.  —  Prov'1-den'tial-ly,  adv. 

Prov'i-dent-ly  (-dent-iy ),  adv.  In  a  provident  manner. 

Prov'i-dent-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
provident ;  carefulness ;  prudence  ;  economy. 

Pro-vld'er  (pro-vid'er),  re.  One  who  provides,  fur- 
nishes, or  supplies  ;  one  who  procures  what  is  wanted. 

Prov'i-dore  (prov'T-dor),  re.  [See  Provedoee.]  One 
who  makes  provision ;  a  purveyor,     [i?.]  De  Foe. 

Prov'ince  (prov'Ins),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  provincia  ;  prob. 
fr.  pro  before,  for  -|-  the  root  of  vincere  to  conquer.  See 
Victor.]  1.  {Roman  Hist.)  A  country  or  region,  more 
or  less  remote  from  the  city  of  Rome,  brought  under 
tlie  Roman  govenmient;  a  conquered  country  beyond 
the  limits  of  Italy.  Wyclif  {Acts  xiii.  34).     Milton. 

2.  A  country  or  region  dependent  on  a  distant  author- 
ity ;  a  portion  of  an  empire  or  state,  esp.  one  remote  from 
the  capital.     '^  Kingdoms  and  provinces."  Shak. 

3.  A  region  of  country  ;  a  tract ;  a  district. 

Over  many  a  tract 
Of  heaven  they  marched,  and  many  a  province  wide.    Milton. 
Other/»rormces  of  the  intellectual  world.     /.  Watts. 

4.  A  region  under  the  supervision  or  direction  of  any 
special  person  ;  the  district  or  division  of  a  country,  es- 
pecially an  ecclesiastical  division,  over  which  one  has 
jurisdiction  ;  as,  the  province  of  Canterbury,  or  that  in 
which  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  exercises  ecclesias- 
tical authority. 

5.  The  proper  or  appropriate  business  or  duty  of  a 
person  or  body ;  oiBce ;  charge ;  jurisdiction  ;  sphere. 

The  woman's  province  is  to  be  careful  in  her  economy,  and 
chaste  in  her  affection.  Tattler. 

6.  Specif.:  Any  political  division  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  having  a  governor,  a  local  legislatui-e,  and  rep- 
resentation in  the  Dominion  parliament.  Hence,  collo- 
quially, The  Provinces,  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Pro-vin'olal  (pro-vTu'shrd),  a.  [L.  provincialis :  cf. 
F.  provincial.  See  Province,  and  cf.  Provencal.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  province  ;  constituting  a  province  ;  as, 
a  provincial  government ;  &  provincial  dialect. 

2.  Exhibiting  the  ways  or  manners  of  a  province ; 
characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  ;  not  cos- 
mopolitan ;  countrified  ;  not  polished  ;  rude  ;  hence,  nar- 
row; illiberal.  "PcoiiinciaZ  airs  and  graces."  Macaulay. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ecclesiastical  province,  or  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  archbishop  ;  not  ecumenical ;  as,  a 
provincial  synod.  Ayliffe. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Provence  ;  Provenjal.     \_Obs.'\ 

With  two  Provincial  roses  on  my  razed  shoes.        Shak. 

Pro-vin'cial,  re.  1.  A  person  belonging  to  a  prov- 
ince ;  one  who  is  provincial. 

2.  (iJ.  C.  Cfi.)  A  monastic  superior,  who,  under  the 
general  of  his  order,  has  the  direction  of  all  the  religious 
houses  of  the  same  fraternity  in  a  given  district,  called 
^province  of  the  order. 

Pro-vin'clal-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  provincialisme.'] 
A  word,  or  a  manner  of  speaking,  peculiar  to  a  province 
or  a  district  remote  from  the  mother  country  or  from 
the  metropolis  ;  a  provincial  characteristic  ;  hence,  nar- 
rowness ;  illiberality.  it/.  Arnold. 

Pro-vin'clal-lst,  re.  One  who  lives  in  a  province  ; 
a  provincial. 

Pro-vin'cl-al'1-ty  (-.°hT-Kl'i-t^),  re.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  provincial ;  peculiarity  of  language  char- 
acteristic of  a  province.  T.  Warton, 

Pro-Vln'clal-lze  (pro-vtn'shal-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p. 
Provincialized  (-izd) ;  jy.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Provinclalizinq 
(-I'zTng).]  -  To  render  provincial.  M.  Arnold. 

Pro-vln'cial-ly,  adv.     In  a  provincial  manner. 

Pro-vin'cl-ate  (-shT-at),  v.  t.  To  convert  into  a  prov- 
ince or  provinces.     [06s.]  Howell. 

Pro-vine'  (pro-vin'),  v.  i.  [F.  provigner,  fr.  provin 
a  set,  layer  of  a  plant,  OF.  provain,  from  L.  propago, 
-aginis,  akin  to  prvpagnre  to  propagate.  See  Propagate, 
Prune,  v.  <.]  To  lay  a  stock  or  branch  of  a  vine  in  the 
ground  for  propagation.     [Ois.]  Johnson. 

Pro-vl'sion  (-vTzh'tin),  n.  XL.  provisio :  cf.  F.  pro- 
vision. See  Provide.]  1.  The  act  of  providing,  or  mak- 
ing previous  preparation.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  provided  or  prepared  ;  that  which  is 
brought  together  or  arranged  in  advance ;  measures 
taken  beforehand ;  preparation. 

JMaking  provision  for  the  relief  of  strangers.        Bacon. 

3.  Especially,  a  stock  of  food  ;  any  kind  of  eatables 
collected  or  stored  ;  —  often  in  the  plural. 

And  of  provisions  laid  in  large, 
For  man  and  beast.  Milton. 

4.  That  which  is  stipulated  in  advance  ;  a  condition  ; 
a,  previous  agreement ;  a  proviso  ;  as,  the  provisio7is  of  a 
contract ;  the  statute  has  many  provisions. 

5.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  A  canonical  term  for  regular  induction 
into  a  benefice,  comprehending  nomination,  collation, 
and  installation. 

6.  {Eng.  Hist.)  A  nomination  by  the  pope  to  a  bene- 
fice before  it  became  vacant,  depriving  the  patron  of  his 
right  of    -esentation.  Black.itone. 


Pro-vl'slon  (pro-vYzh'On),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Provi- 
sioned (-vizh'und) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Provisioning.]    To 
supply  with  food ;  to  victual ;  as,  to  provision  a  garrison. 
They  were  provisioned  for  a  journey.  Palfrey. 

Pro-vi'sion-al  (-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  provisionnel.']  Of  the 
nature  of  a  provision  ;  serving  as  a  provision  for  the  time 
being ;  —  used  of  partial  or  temporary  arrangements ;  as, 
0,  provisional  government ;  a  provisional  treaty. 

Pro-vi'sion-al-ly,  adv.  By  way  of  provision  for  the 
time  being  ;  temporarily.  Locke. 

Pro-vi'sion-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.     Provisional.  Burke. 

Pro-vl'SO  (pro-vl'zo),  n. ;  pi.  Provisos  (-zoz).  [L., 
(it)  being  provided,  abl.  of  provisus,  p.  p.  of  2^rovidere. 
See  Provide,  and  cf .  Purview.]  An  article  or  clause  in 
any  statute,  agreement,  contract,  grant,  or  other  writing, 
by  which  a  condition  is  introduced,  usually  beginning 
with  the  word  provided;  a  conditional  stipulation  that 
affects  an  agreement,  contract,  law,  grant,  or  the  like ; 
as,  the  contract  was  impaired  by  its  proviso. 
He  doth  deny  his  prisoners. 
But  with jj/oriicj  uud  exception.  Shak. 

Pro-vl'sor  (-zer),  re.  lh.,iT.  p)-ovidere:  ci.  F.provi- 
seur.  See  Provide.]  1.  One  who  provides ;  a  purveyor. 
[06i.]     "  The  chiei provisor  oi  our  horse."  Ford. 

2.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  {a)  The  purveyor,  steward,  or  treasurer 
of  a  rehgious  house.  Cowell.  {h)  One  who  is  regularly 
inducted  into  a  benefice.  See  Provision,  5.  P.  Plowman. 

3.  (Eng.  Hist.)  One  who  procures  or  receives  a  papal 
provision.    See  Provision,  6.  . 

Pro-vl'SO-rl-ly  (-z6-ri-ly),  adv.  In  a  provisory  man- 
ner ;  conditionally ;  subject  to  a  proviso ;  as,  to  admit 
a,  doctrine provisorily.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Pro-vi'sor-ship  (-zer-ship),  n.  The  office  or  position 
of  a  provisor.     [JS.]  J.  Webster. 

Pro-vi'so-ry  (-zo-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  provisoire.']  1.  Of 
the  nature  of  a  proviso  ;  containing  a  proviso  or  condi- 
tion; conditional;  as,  a ^roftsorj/ clause. 

2.  Making  tempcfary  provision  ;  provisional. 

Prov'O-ca'tion  (prov'o-ka'shiin),  re.  [F.  provocation. 
Id.  provocatio.  Se3  Provoke.]  1.  The  act  of  provoking, 
or  causing  vexation  or  anger.  Fabyan. 

2.  That  which  provokes,  or  excites  anger ;  the  cause 
of  resentment ;  as,  to  give  provocation.  Paley. 

3.  Incitemen* ;  stimulus  ;  as,  provocation  to  mirth. 

4.  {Laiv)  Such  prior  insult  or  injury  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, under  the  circumstances,  to  create  hot  blood,  and 
to  excuse  an  assault  made  in  retort  or  redress. 

B.  An  appeal  to  a  court.  \_A  Latinisni]  [Obs.']  Ayliffe. 
Pro-VO'ca-tlve  (pro-vo'ka-tl v ;  277),  a.     \lj.^provoca- 
tivus :  cf.  OF.  provocatij.'\    Serving  or  tending  to  pro- 
voke, e-xcite,  or  stimulate  ;  exciting. 

PrO-VO'ca-tlve,  re.     Anything  that  is  provocative ;  a 
stimulant ;  as,  &  provocative  of  appetite. 
Pro-VO'ca-tive-ness,  re.  Quality  of  being  provocative. 
Pro-VO'ca-tO-ry  (-t6-ry),  a.     Provocative. 
Pro-VOk'a-ble  (-vok'a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  provoked. 
Pro-VOke'    (-vok'),   v.   t.     [imp.   &  pj.  p.   Provoked 
(-vokf)  ;  p.  jir.  &  vb.  re.  Provoking.]     [F.  provoquer, 
L.  provocare  to  call  forth ;  pro  forth  -|-  vocare  to  call,  fr. 
vox,  vocis,  voice,  cry,  call.     See  Voice.]     To  call  forth  ; 
to  call  into  being  or  action ;  esp.,  to  incite,  or  incense  to 
action,  a  faculty  or  passion,  as  love,  hate,  or  ambition ; 
hence,  commonly,  to  incite,  as  a  person,  to  action  by  a 
challenge,  by  taunts,  or  by  defiance ;  to  exasperate  ;  to 
irritate ;  to  offend  intolerably  ;  to  cause  to  retaliate. 

Obey  his  voice,  provoke  him  not.    Ex.  xxiii.  21. 

Ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath.    Eph.  vi.  4. 

Such  acts 

Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest 

To  make  death  in  us  live.  Milton. 

Can  honor's  voice  lyvovoke  the  silent  dust  ?  Gray. 

To  the  poet  the  meaning  is  what  he  pleases  to  make  it,  what  it 

provokes  in  his  own  soul.  J.  Hurroug/is. 

Syn.— To  irritate;  arouse;  stir  up;  awake;  excite; 
incite ;  anger.    See  Irritate. 

Pro-VOke',  v.  i.    1.  To  cause  provocation  or  anger. 

2.  To  appeal.     [A  LatinismJ     [Obs.]  Dryden. 

Pro-VOke'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  provoking ; 
that  which  provokes ;  provocation.     [Obs.']         Spenser. 

Pro-VOk'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  pro- 
vokes ;  one  who  excites  anger  or  other  passion,  or  incites 
to  action  ;  as,  a  provoker  oi  sedition. 

Drink,  sir,  is  a  gr&tit  provoker  of  three  things.       Shak. 

Pro-VOk'lng,  a.  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  ex- 
citing resentment ;  tending  to  awaken  passion  or  vexa- 
tion ;  as,  provoking  words  or  treatment.  —  Pro-VOk'- 
ing-ly,  adv. 

Prov'OSt  (prov'ust ;  277),  re.  [OF.  provost,  prevost 
(L.  prae  and  ])7-o  being  confused),  F.  prevot,  fr.  L.  prae- 
positus  placed  before,  a  chief,  fr.  praeponere  to  place 
before  :  cf.  AS.  prcifost,  profast.  See  Preposition,  and 
cf.  Propound.]  1.  A  person  who  is  appointed  to  super- 
intend, or  preside  over,  something ;  the  chief  m.agistrate 
in  some  cities  and  towns ;  as,  the  provost  of  Edinburgh 
or  of  Glasgow,  answering  to  the  mayor  of  other  cities  ; 
the  provost  of  a  college,  answering  to  president ;  the 
provost  or  head  of  certain  collegiate  churches. 

2.  The  keeper  of  a  prison.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

(t^^  In  France,  formerly,  a  jirnvo.it  was  an  inferior 
judge  who  had  cognizance  of  civil  causes.  The  qrand 
provost  of  France,  or  of  the  honsriinhl,  had  jurisdiction 
m  the  king's  house,  and  over  its  ofticers. 

Provost  marshal  (often  pronounced  pro-vo').  (ff)  (Mil.) 
An  officer  appointed  in  every  army,  in  the  field,  to  secure 
the  prisoners  confined  on  charges  of  a  general  nature. 
He  also  performs  such  other  duties  pertaining  to  police 
and  discipline  as  the  regulations  of  the  service  or  the 
commander's  orders  impose  upon  him.  (b)  (Nav.)  An 
officer  wlio  lias  charge  of  prisoners  on  trial  by  court- 
martial,  serves  notices  to  witnesses,  etc. 

Prov'OSt-shlp,  n.     The  office  of  a  jirovost. 

Prow  (prou ;  277),  re.  [F.  prone  (cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  proa, 
It.  prua),  L.  prora,  Gr.  jrpwpa,  akin  to  >rpo  before.     See 


Prow  of  Ancient  Galley. 


Pro-,  and  cf.  Proee.]     The  fore  part  of  a  vessel ;  tha 
bow  ;  the  stem  ;  hence,  the  ves- 
sel itself.  Wordsworth. 
The  floating  vessel  swum 
Uplifted,  and  secure  with  beaked 

prow 
Rode  tilting  o'er  the  waves.  Milton. 

Prow   (prou  ;   277),  re.     See 
Proa. 

Prow,  a.  [Compar.  Peower 
(-er) ;  superl.  Prowest.]  [OF.  t 
]}rou,  preu,  F.preux,  fr.  L.  p}-o, 
prod,  in  prodesse  to  be  useful. 
See  Pro-,  and  cf.  Prude.]  Val- 
iant ;  brave  ;  gallant ;  courageous.  [Archaic]  Tennyson. 
The  prowest  knight  that  ever  field  did  fight.     Spenser. 

Prow,  re.  [OE.  &  OF.  prou.  See  Prow,  a.]  Benefit ; 
profit;  good;  advantage.     [Obs.] 

That  shall  be  for  your  hele  and  for  yourprow.    Chaucer. 

Prow'ess   (prou'gs),   re.      [OF.    proece,  proesce,   F. 
prouesse.    See  Prow,  o.]    Distinguished  bravery  ;  valor ; 
especially,  military  bravery  and  skill ;  gall.antry  ;  intre- 
pidity ;  fearlessness.  Chaucer.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
He  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France.  Shak. 

Prowl  (proul),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Prowled  (prould) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Prowling.]  [OE.  prollen  to  search 
about;  of  uncertain  origin,  perh.  ior proglen,  a  dim.  of 
prog  to  beg,  or  proke  to  poke.  Cf.  Proke.]  1.  To  rove 
over,  through,  or  about  in  a  stealthy  manner;  esp.,  to 
search  in,  as  for  prey  or  booty. 
Yle  prowls  each  place,  still  in  new  colors  decked.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  collect  by  plunder ;  as,  to  pmwl  money.    [Obs.] 

Prowl,  V.  i.  To  rove  or  wander  stealthily,  esp.  for 
prey,  as  a  wild  beast ;  hence,  to  prey  ;  to  plunder. 

Prowl,  re.     The  act  of  prowling.     [Colloq.]       Smart. 

Prowl'er  (-er),  re.     One  that  prowls.  Thomson. 

Prowl'ing,  a.  Accustomed  to  prowl,  or  engaged  in 
roving  stealthily,  as  for  prey.  "  A  prowling  v/oli."  Stil- 
ton. —  Prowl'lng-ly,  adv. 

Pros  (proks),  re.  [Cf.  Proxy.]  "The  ticket  or  list  of 
candidates  at  elections,  presented  to  the  people  for  their 
votes."     [Rhode  Island]  Bartlett. 

Pros'ene  (proks'en),  re.  [Gr.  Trpdfei/os ;  Trpo  before 
-|-  JeVos  a  guest,  stranger  :  cf.  F.  proxene.]  {Gr.  Antig.) 
An  officer  who  had  the  charge  of  showing  hospitality  to 
those  who  came  from  a  friendly  city  or  state. 

Prox'e-net  (-e-net),  re.  [L.  proxeneta,  Gr.  jrpo|en)T^s.] 
A  negotiator ;  a  factor.     [R.]  Pr.  H.  More. 

Prox'i-mad  (-i-mSd),  adv.  [Proximal  +  L.  ad  to.] 
{Anat.)  Toward  a  proximal  part ;  on  the  proximal  side 
of  ;  proximally. 

Prox'i-mal  (-mal),  a.  1.  Toward  or  nearest,  as  to  a 
body,  or  center  of  motion  or  dependence  ;  proximate. 

2.  {Biol.)  {a)  Situated  near  the  point  of  attachment 
or  origin;  as,  the  proximal  part  of  a  limb.  (6)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  that  which  is  proximal ;  as,  the  proximal 
bones  of  a  limb.     Opposed  to  distal. 

Prox'l-mal-ly,  adv.  (Anat.)  On  or  toward  a  proxi- 
mal part ;  proximad. 

Prox'i-mate  (-mat),  a.  [L.  proximatus,  p.p.  oi proxi- 
mare  to  come  near,  to  approach,  fr.  proximus  the  near- 
est, next,  superl.  of  propior  nearer,  and  prope,  adv., 
near.]  Nearest ;  next  immediately  preceding  or  follow- 
ing. "  Proximate  ancestors."  J.  S.  Harford. 
Th&  proximate  natural  causes  of  it  [the  deluge].    T.  Burnet. 

Proximate  analysis  (Chetn.),  an  analysis  which  deter- 
mines the  proximate  principles  of  any  substance,  as  con- 
trasted with  an  rdtimate  analysis.  —  Proximate  caus«.  (a) 
A  cause  which  immediately  precedes  and  produces  the 
effect,  as  distinguished  from  the  remote,  mediate,  or  pre- 
disposing cause.  /.  Walts,  (b)  (Law)  That  which  in  or- 
dinary natural  sequence  produces  a  specific  result,  no  in- 
dependent disturbing  agencies  intervening.  —  Proximate 
principle  {Physiol.  Chem.),  one  of  a  class  of  bodies  exist- 
ing ready  formed  in  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  and 
separable  by  chemical  analysis,  as  albumin,  sugar,  colla- 
gen, fat,  etc. 

Syn.  — Nearest;  next;  closest;  immediate;  direct. 

Prox'i-mate-ly,  adv.  In  a  proximate  manner,  posi- 
tion, or  degree ;  immediately. 

Prox'ime  (-im),  a.  [L.  proximus.  See  Proximate.] 
Next;  immediately  preceding  or  following.     [Obs.] 

PrOX-lm'i-OUS  (proks-Tm'I-i3s),  a.  Proximate.    [Obs.] 

Prox-im'i-ty  {-ty),n.  [L.  proximitas;  cf.  F.  proxi- 
mite.  See  Proximate,  and  cf.  Propinquity,  Approach.] 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  next  in  time,  place,  causa- 
tion, influence,  etc. ;  immediate  nearness,  either  in  place, 
blood,  or  alliance. 

If  lie  plead  proximity  of  blood. 
That  empty  title  is  with  ease  withstood.       Dryden. 

Prox'1-mo  (prSks'T-nio).  [L.,  on  the  next,  abl.  of 
proximus  next.]  In  the  next  month  alter  the  present ; 
—  often  contracted  to  prox.  ;  as,  on  the  3d  proximo. 

Prox'y  (-y),  re. ;  pi.   Proxies  (-Tz).     [Coiitr.    from 

procuracy.     Cf.  Proctor.]     1.  The  agency  for  another 

who   acts  through    the    agent ;     authority  to    act    for 

another,  esp.  to  vote  in  a  legislative  or  corporate  capacity. 

I  ha^'c  no  man's  proxy :  I  speiik  only  for  myself.    Burke. 

2.  The  person  who  is  substituted  or  deputed  to  act  or 
vote  for  another. 

Every  peer  .  .  .  may  make  onother  lord  of  parliament  his 
■proxy,  to  vote  for  him  in  his  absence.  Blacksfone. 

3.  A  writing  by  which  one  person  authorizes  another 
to  vote  in  his  stead,  us  in  a  corporation  meeting. 

4.  (Eng.  Laiv)  'The  written  appointment  of  a  proctor 
in  suits  ill  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  Burrill. 

5.  (Feci.)  See  Procuration.     [C)/w.] 

Prox'y,  '•.  '■.  To  act  or  vote  by  proxy  ;  to  do  anything 
by  the  agency  of  another.     [R.] 

Prox'y-shlp,  n.     The  office  or  agency  of  a  proxy. 

Pruce  (prus),  re.  [OF,,  ior  Prussia  ;  ct  F.  Priis.^e.'] 
Prussian  leather.     [Ohs.]  Pryden. 
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Prnde  (prud),  n.  [F.,  prudish,  originally,  discreet, 
modest;  shortened  from  OF.  prudefeme,  preudefeme,  ei 
discreet  or  excellent  woman  ;  OF.  preu,  prou,  excellent, 
brave  +  de  of  -\-feme  woman.  See  Prow,  a.,  Pkowess.] 
A  woman  of  affected  modesty,  reserve,  or  coyness ;  one 
who  is  overscrupulous  or  sensitive ;  one  who  affects  ex- 
traordinary prudence  in  conduct  and  speech. 

Less  modest  than  the  speech  oiprudes.  Swift. 

Pru'dence  (pru'dens),  n.  [¥.,  fr.  L.  prudeniia,  contr. 
from  previdentia.  See  Prudent,  and  cf.  Providence.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  prudent ;  wisdom  in  the 
way  of  caution  and  provision  ;  discretion ;  carefulness ; 
hence,  also,  economy  ;  frugality. 

Prudence  is  principally  in  reference  to  actions  to  be  done,  and 
due  means,  order,  seasons,  and  method  of  doing  or  not  doing. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

Prudence  supposes  the  value  of  the  end  to  be  assumed,  and 
refers  only  to  the  adaptation  of  the  means.  It  is  the  relation  of 
right  means  for  g-iven  ends.  Wliewell. 

Syn.  —  Wisdom  ;  forecast  j  providence  ;  considerate- 
ness ;  judiciousness ;  discretion  ;  caution ;  circumspec- 
tion ;  judgment.    See  Wisdom. 

Pru'den-oy  (-den-sy),  n.   Prudence.    [06s.]   Hakluyt. 

Pru'dent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  prudens,  -enlis,  contr.  from 
providens:  cf.  F.  prudent.  See  Provident.]  1.  Sa- 
gacious in  adapting  means  to  ends ;  circumspect  in  ac- 
tion, or  in  determining  any  line  of  conduct ;  practically 
wise ;  judicious  ;  careful ;  discreet ;  sensible  ;  —  opposed 
to  rash;  as,  a  prudent  man ;  dictated  or  directed  by  pru- 
dence or  wise  forethought ;  evincing  prudence ;  as,  pru- 
dent behavior. 

Moses  established  a  grave  and  prudent  law         Milton. 

2.  Frugal ;  economical ;  not  extravagant ;  as,  a  pru- 
dent woman  ;  prudent  expenditure  of  money. 

Syn.  —  Cautious;  wary;  circumspect;  considerate; 
discreet ;  judicious ;  provident ;  economical ;  frugal. 

Pru-den'Ual  (pru-dgn'shal),  a.  1  Proceeding  from, 
or  dictated  or  characterized  by,  prudence  ;  prudent ;  dis- 
creet ;  sometimes,  selfish  or  pecuniary  as  distinguished 
from  higher  motives  or  influences ;  as,  prudential  mo- 
tives.   "  A  prudential  line  of  conduct."      Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Exercising  prudence  ;  discretionary ;  advisory ;  su- 
perintending or  executive  ;  as,  &  prudential  committee. 

Pm-den'tlal,  n.  That  which  relates  to,  or  demands  the 
exercise  of,  discretion  or  prudence ;  —  usually  in  the  pi. 

Many  stanzas,  in  poetic  measures,  contain  rules  relating  to 
common  prudentials  as  well  as  to  religion  /.  Watts. 

Pru-den'tial-lst,  n-  One  who  is  governed  by,  or  acts 
from,  prudential  motives,     [i?.]  Coleridge. 

Pru-den'tl-al'i-ty  (-slu-51'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  prudential.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Prn-den'tlal-ly  (pru-d6n'shal-13f),  adv.  In  a  pruden- 
tial manner  ;  prudently.  South. 

Pru'dent-ly  (pru'dent-ly ),  adv.     In  a  prudent  manner. 

Prud'er-y  (prud'er-y),  n.  ;  pi.  PRnDEEiES  (-Iz).  [F. 
pruderie.  See  Prude.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
prudish  ;  excessive  or  affected  scrupulousness  in  speech 
or  conduct ;  stiffness ;  coyness.  Cowper. 

II  Prad-homme' (pru-dom'),  n.  \¥.  prud'homme.  Cf. 
Prude.]  A  trustworthy  citizen  ;  a  skilled  workman. 
See  Citation  under  3d  Commune,  1. 

Prnd'ish  (prud'Ish),  a.  Like  a  prude  ;  very  formal, 
precise,  or  reserved  ;  affectedly  severe  in  virtue ;  as,  a 
prudish  woman  ;  prudish  manners. 

A  formal  lecture,  spolce  with  prudish  face.    Garrick. 

Prud'ish-ly,  adv.     In  a  prudish  manner. 

Pru'l-nate  (pru't-nSt),  a.     Same  as  PRumosE.- 

Pru'i-nose'  {-nos'),  a.  [L.  pruinosus,  fr.  pruina  hoar- 
frost.] Frosty ;  covered  with  fine  scales,  hairs,  dust, 
bloom,  or  the  like,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  frost. 

Pru'1-nous  (-ntis),  a.    Frosty ;  pruinose. 

Prune  (prun),  v.  t.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Pruned  (pnind) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pruning.]  [OE.  proine,  probably  fr.  F. 
provigner  to  lay  down  vine  stocks  for  propagation  ; 
hence,  probably,  the  meaning,  to  cut  away  superfluous 
shoots.  See  Provine.]  1.  To  lop  or  cut  off  the  super- 
fluous parts,  branches,  or  shoots  of ;  to  clear  of  useless 
material ;  to  shape  or  smooth  by  trimming ;  to  trim : 
as,  to  ^rime  trees ;  to  jorune  an  essay.  Thackeray. 

Taking  into  consideration  how  they  [laws]  are  to  be  pruned 
and  reformed.  Bacoji. 

Our  delightful  task 

To  prune  these  growing  plants,  and  tend  these  flowers.  Milton. 

2.  To  cut  off  or  cut  out,  as  useless  parts. 

Horace  will  our  superfluous  branches  prune.     Waller. 

3.  To  preen ;  to  prepare  ;  to  dress.  Spenser. 

His  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing  and  cloys  his  beak.       Shak. 

Prune,  v.  i.  To  dress ;  to  prink ;  —  used  humorously 
or  in  contempt.  Dryden. 

Prune,  n.  [F.  prune,  from  L.  prunum  a  plum.  See 
Plum.]  A  plum  ;  esp.,  a  dried  plum,  used  in  cookery  ; 
as,  French  or  Turkish  prunes  ;  CaUf  ornia  prunes. 

German  prune  (.Bot. ),  a  large  dark  purple  plum,  of  oval 
shape,  often  one-sided.  It  is  much  used  for  preserving, 
either  dried  or  in  sirup.  —Prune  tree.  iBot.)  (a)  A  tree  of 
the  genus  Primus  (P.  domestica),  which  produces  prunes. 
(b)  The  West  Indian  tree,  Prunus  occidentolis.  —  Soath 
African  prune  (Bot.),  the  edible  fruit  of  a  sapindaceous 
tree  (Pappea  Capensis). 

n  Pru-nella  (pru-u51'la),  n.  [NL.,  perhaps  from  6. 
braune  quinsy,  croup.]  {Med.)  (a)  Angina,  or  angina 
pectoris.     (6)  Thrush. 

Prunella  salt  (Old  Chem.),  niter  fused  and  cast  into 
little  balls. 

Pru-nel'la,  )  n.     [F.  prundle,  probably  so  called  from 

Pru-nel'lo,  (  its  color  resembling  that  of  prunes. 
See  Prune,  n.]  A  smooth  woolen  stuff,  generally  black, 
used  for  making  shoes ;  a  kind  of  lasting  ;  —  formerly 
used  also  for  clergymen's  gowns. 

Pru-nelle' C-nel'),  re.  [F.,dim.  of  pr«ree.  See  Prune, 
n.]  A  kind  of  small  and  very  acid  French  plum ;  —  ap- 
plied especiaDy  to  the  stoned  and  dried  fruit. 
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Pm-neno  (pru-nSl'Io),  n.  [F.  prunelle,  dim.  of 
prune.  See  Prune  a  plum.]  A  species  of  dried  plum  ; 
prunelle. 

Prun'er  (prjin'er),n.  1.  One  who  prunes,  or  removes, 
what  is  superfluous. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of 
beetles  whose  larvae  gnaw  the  branches  of 
trees  so  as  to  cause 
them  to  fall,  espe- 
cially the  American 
oak  pruner  {Asemujn 
moestum),  whose 
larva  eats  the  pith  of 
oak  branches,  and 
when  mature  gnaws 
a  circular  furrow  on 
the  inside  nearly  to 

the  bark.     When  the     Oak    Pruner    (Asemum    mastum). 
branches    fall    each  ■■•■«■■       ■  -~ 

contains  a  pupa. 

Pru-nif'er-OUS    (pru-nTf'er-us),   a. 
plum  -f-  -ferous.']    Bearing  plums. 

Prun'ing  (prun'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  trimming,  or 
removing  what  is  superfluous. 

2.  (Falconry)  That  which  is  cast  off  by  a  bird  in  prun- 
ing her  feathers ;  leavings.  Beau,  tk  Fl. 

Pruning  book,  or  Pruning  knife,  a  cuttuig  instrument 
used  in  pruning  trees,  etc.  —  Pruning  shears,  shears  for 
pruning  trees,  vines,  etc. 

II  Pru'nus  (pru'niJs),  re.  [L.,  a  plum  tree.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  trees  with  perigynous  rosaceous  flowers,  and  a 
single  two-ovuled  carpel  which  usually  becomes  a  drupe 
in  ripening. 

^^^  Originally,  this  genus  was  limited  to  the  plums, 
then,  by  Linnoeus,  was  made  to  include  the  cherries  and 
the  apricot.  Later  botanists  separated  these  into  several 
genera,  as  Prunus,  Cerasus,  and  Armeniaca,  but  now,  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  the  plums,  cherries,  cherry  laurels, 
peach,  almond,  and  nectarine  are  all  placed  in  Prunus. 

Pru'rl-ence  (pru'rT-ens),  1  n.     The  quality  or  state  of 

Pru'ri-en-cy  (-en-sj),        )      being  prurient. 

The  pruriency  of  curious  ears.  Burke. 

There  is  api-urience  in  the  speech  of  some.       Cowper. 

Pru'rl-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  pruriens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
prurire  to  itch.  Cf.  Freeze.]  Uneasy  with  desire  ; 
itching ;  especially,  having  a  lascivious  curiosity  or  pro- 
pensity ;  lustful.  —  Pru'il-ent-ly,  adv. 

The  eye  of  the  vain  and  prurient  is  darting  from  object  to 
object  of  illicit  attraction.  1.  Taylor. 

Pru-rig'1-nous  (pru-rij'i-nus),  a.  \\j.  pruriginosus  : 
cf.  V.  prurigineux.\  (Med.)  Tending  to,  or  caused  by, 
prurigo ;  affected  by,  or  of  the  nature  of,  prurigo. 

II  Pru-ri'gO  (-rl'go),  n.  [L.,  an  itching,  the  itch,  fr. 
prurire  to  itch.]  {Med.)  A  papular  disease  of  the  skin, 
of  which  intense  itching  is  the  chief  symptom,  the  erup- 
tion scarcely  differing  from  the  healthy  cuticle  in  color. 

II  Pru-ri'tUS  (-tiSs),  re.     [L.]     (Med.)  Itching. 

Prus'sian  (priish'an  or  pru'shan ;  277),  a.  [From 
Prussia,  the  country :  cf.  F.  prussien."]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Prussia.  ^  re.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Prussia. 

Prussian  blue  (CAem.),  any  one  of  several  complex  double 
cyanides  of  ferrous  and  ferric  iron  ;  specifically,  a  dark 
blue  amorphous  substance  having  a  coppery  luster,  ob- 
tained by  adding  a  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 
(yellow  prussiate  of  potash)  to  a  ferric  salt.  It  is  used  in 
dyeing,  in  ink,  etc.  Called  also  Williamson'' s  blue,  in- 
soluble Prussian  blue,  Berlin  blue,  "etc.  —  Prussian  carp 
(Zool.)  See  GiBEL.  —  Prussian  green.  (Chem.)  SiHjne  as  Ber- 
lin green,  under  Berlin. 

PrUS'si-ate  (prils'si-at  or  prus'-,  or  priishT-at ;  277), 
n.  [Cf.  F.  prussiate.']  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  prussic  acid  ; 
a  cyanide. 

Ked  prussiate  of  potash.  See  Potassium  ferricyanide, 
under  Ferricyanide.  —  Yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  See 
Potassium  ferrocyanide,  under  1  ereocyanide. 

Prus'sic  (priis'slk  or  prus'sTk  ;  277),  a.  [Cf .  P.  prus- 
sique.^  (Old  Chem.)  Designating  the  acid  now  called 
hydrocyanic  acid,  but  formerly  called  prussic  acid,  be- 
cause Prussian  blue  is  derived  from  it  or  its  compounds. 
See  Hydrocyanic. 

Pru-ten'ic  (pru-tSnlk),  a.  (Astron.)  Prussian;  — 
applied  to  certain  astronomical  tables  published  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  founded  on  the  principles  of  Coperni- 
cus, a  Prussian. 

Pry(pri),re.  [Corrupted  fr.pWze  a  lever.  See  Prize, 
n.]     A  lever;  also,  leverage.     [Local,  U.  S.  &  Eng,'\ 

Pry  pole,  the  pole  which  forms  the  prop  of  a  hoisting 
gin,  and  stands  facing  the  windlass. 

Pry,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pried  (prid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Prying.]  To  raise  or  move,  or  attempt  to  raise  or  move, 
with  a  pry  or  lever ;  to  prize.     [Local,  U.  S.  &  Eng.'] 

Pry,  V.  i.     [OE.  prien.     Cf.  Peer  to  peep.]     To  peep 

narrowly ;   to  gaze  ;   to  inspect  closely ;   to  attempt  to 

discover  something  by  a  scrutinizing  curiosity ;  —  often 

implying  reproach.    "  To prji  upon  the  stars."    Chaucer. 

Watch  thou  and  wake  when  others  be  asleep, 

To  }iry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state.  Shak 

Pry,  re.     Curious  inspection ;  impertinent  peeping. 

Pry'an  (pri'an),  n.     (Mining)  See  Prian. 

Pry'lng,  a.     Inspecting  closely  or  impertinently. 

Syn.  —  Inquisitive ;  curious.    See  Inquisitive. 

Pry'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  prying  manner. 

II  Pryt'a-ne'um  (prtfa-ni'iim),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  IIpu- 
ravelov,  fr.  jrpvTa;/!!  prytanis.]  (Gr.  Antiq.)  A  public 
building  in  certain  Greek  cities  ;  especially,  a  public  hall 
in  Athens  regarded  as  the  home  of  the  community,  in 
which  official  hospitality  was  extended  to  distinguished 
citizens  and  strangers. 

II  Pryt'a-nls  (prTt'a-nTs),  n.  ;  pi.  Prytanes  (-nez). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  Trptiravis.]  {Gr.  Antiq.)  A  member  of  one  of 
the  ten  sections  into  which  the  Athenian  senate  of  five 
hundred  was  divided,  and  to  each  of  which  belonged  the 
presidency  of  the  senate  for  about  one  tenth  of  the  year. 


Pryt'a-ny  (prTt'a-nJ),  re.  [Gr.  Trpi/rai/eta.]  (Gr.  Art- 
liq.)  The  period  during  which  the  presidency  of  the 
senate  belonged  to  the  prytanes  of  one  section. 

Pryth'ee  (prTth'e),  interj.     See  Prithee. 

Psalm  (sam),  re.  [OE.  psalm,  salm,  AS.  sealm,  L. 
psalmus,  psalma,  fr.  Gr.  i^aA;ud;,  i/iaA/ia,  fr.  yj/aWeiv  to 
pull,  twitch,  to  play  upon  a  stringed  instrument,  to  sing 
to  the  harp  :  cf .  OF.  psalme,  sulme,  F.  psaume.\  1.  A 
sacred  song  ;  a  poetical  composition  for  use  in  the  praise 
or  worship  of  God. 

Hymns  devout  and  holy  psalms 

Singing  everlastingly.  Milton, 

2.  Especially,  one  of  the  hymns  by  David  and  others, 
collected  into  one  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  a  mod- 
ern metrical  version  of  such  a  hymn  for  public  worship. 

Psalm,  f .  t.  To  extol  in  psalms  ;  to  sing ;  as,  psalm- 
ing  his  praises.  Sylvester. 

Psalm'ist  (sam'Ist ;  277),  n.  [L.  psalmista,  Gr.  i//aA- 
/iiio-nJ5 :  cf.  F.  psalmiste.  See  Psalm.]  1.  A  writer  or 
composer  of  sacred  songs  ;  —  a  title  particularly  applied 
to  David  and  the  other  authors  of  the  Scriptural  psalms. 

2.  (B.  C.  Ch.)  A  clerk,  precentor,  singer,  or  leader  of 
music,  in  the  church. 

PsaJm'lst-ry  (sam'Tst-rJ?),  re.  The  use  of  psalms  in 
devotion ;  psalmody.  Milton. 

Psal-mod'ic  (sal-m5d'Tk),  1  a.    [Cf.  F.  psalmodique.\ 

Psal-mod'ic-al  (-T-kal),      )      Relating  to  psalmody. 

Psal'mo-dist  (sSl'mo-dTst  or  sam'6-),  re.  One  who 
sings  sacred  songs  ;  a  psalmist. 

Psal'mo-dize  (-diz),  v.  i.  To  practice  psalmody. 
"  The  psalmodizing  ait."  J.  G.  Cooper. 

Psal'mo-dy  (s51'mo-dy  or  sara'o-dy  ;  277),  re.  [Gr. 
i|(aA/Liu>6(a ;  i/zoA/ios  psalm  +  oiS^  a  song,  an  ode  :  cf.  F. 
psalmodie,  LL.  psalmodia.  See  Psalm,  and  Ode.]  The 
act,  practice,  or  art  of  singing  psalms  or  sacred  songs ; 
also,  psalms  collectively,  or  a  collection  of  psalms. 

Psal'mo-graph  (sSl'mo-graf),  n.  [See  PsALMOGEA- 
pher.]     a  writer  of  psalms ;  a  psalmographer. 

Psal-mog'ra-pher  (sSl-mog'ra-fer),   ire.    [Ij.psalmo- 

Psal-mog'ra-phist  (sSl-mSg'ra-fTst), )  graphus,  Gr. 
\paXfjiOypdfjios ;  i/zoA/aos  a  psalm  -\-  ypd^eiv  to  write.  A 
writer  of  psalms,  or  sacred  songs  and  hjinns. 

Psal-mog'ra-phy  (-fy),  re.  [Cf.  F.  psalmographie.} 
The  act  or  practice  of  writing  psalms,  or  sacred  songs. 

Psal'ter  (sal'ter ;  277),  re.  [OE.  psauter,  sauter,  OF. 
sautier,  psaltier,  F.  psautier,  from  L.  psalterium.  See 
Psaltery.]  1 .  The  Book  of  Psalms ;  —  often  applied  to 
a  book  containing  the  Psalms  separately  printed. 

2.  Specifically,  the  Book  of  Psalms  as  printed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  among  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  part  of  the  Breviary  which  contains  the  Psalms  ar- 
ranged for  each  day  of  the  week. 

3.  (E.  C.  Ch.)  A  rosary,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  beads,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  psalms. 

Psal-te'rl-al  (sal-te'ri-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
psalterium. 

II  Psal-te'ri-um  (sal-te'rT-Qm),  n. ;  pi.  Psalteeia  (-a). 
[L.,  a  psaltery.]  (Anat.)  (a)  The  third  stomach  of  ru- 
minants.    See  Manyplies.     (b)  The  lyra  of  the  brain. 

Psal'ter-y  (sal'ter-y),  re.  /  pi.  Psalteries  (-Tz).  [OE. 
sautrie,  OY.  psalterie,  V.  psalterion,  I^.  psalterium  psal- 
tery, psalter,  from  Gr.  i/zaAr^pioi',  fr.  i//aAAeii/.  See 
Psalm,  Psalter.]  A  stringed  instrument  of  music  used 
by  the  Hebrews,  the  form  of  which  is  not  known. 

Praise  the  Lord  with  harp  ;  sing  unto  him  with  the  psaltery 
and  an  instrument  of  ten  strings.  Ps.  xxxiii.  2. 

Psam'mite  (sSm'mit),  n.  [Gr.  xjiafiijiirri^  sandy,  from 
^l/dixiJLOs  sand:  cf.  F.  psammite.']  (Min.)  A  species  of 
micaceous  sandstone.  —  Psam-mlt'lc  (sSm-mit'ik),  a. 

Psar'0-lite  (sSr'o-lIt),  n.  [Gr.  i/iapd;  speckled  -j- 
-lile.']  (Falcon.)  A  silicified  stem  of  tree  fern,  found  ia 
abundance  in  the  Triassic  sandstone. 

Psellism  (sgl'liz'm),  n.  [Gr.  i/ieAAia/iid?,  fr.  [j/eXKiieiv 
to  stammer.]     Indistinct  pronunciation  ;  stammering. 

Pse'phlsm  (se'flz'm),  re.  [Gr.  \jjT^(j>i<r/j.a  a  decree,  fr. 
\l/yi(tii(eiv  to  vote  with  a  pebble,  fr.  i/njcjbos  pebble.]  (Gr. 
Antiq.)  A  proposition  adopted  by  a  majority  of  votes; 
especially,  one  adopted  by  vote  of  the  Athenian  people  ; 
a  statute.  J.  P.  Mahaffy, 

II  Pseu'dSS-the'sl-a  (su'dSs-the'sT-a  or  -zhi-a),  n. 
[NL.  See  Pseudo-,  and  .SSsthesla.]  (Physiol.)  False 
or  imaginary  feeling  or  sense  perception  such  as  occurs 
in  hypochondriasis,  or  such  as  is  referred  to  an  orgau 
that  has  been  removed,  as  an  amputated  foot. 

Pseu-dem'bry-0  (siS-dgm'brT-o),  n.  [Pseudo-  +  em- 
bryo.]  (Zool.)  (a)  A  false  embryo,  (b)  An  asexual  form 
from  which  the  true  embryo  is  produced  by  budding. 

Pseu-dep'i-graph'lc  (sii-dep'i-graf'ik),  I  a.      Of    or 

Pseu-dep'i-graph'lc-al  (-grSf'I-kal),  j  pertaining 
to  pseudepigraphy. 

Pseu'de-pig'ra-phOHS  (su'de-pTg'ra-fus),  a.  [Gr.  xj/ev- 
Se7riypa(^o5  falsely  inscribed.  See  Pseudo-,  and  Epigra- 
phy.]    Inscribed  with  a  false  name.  Cudworth. 

Pseu'de-plg'ra-phy  (-i'S),  n.  The  ascription  of  false 
names  of  authors  to  works. 

Pseud-hSB'mal  (sud-he'mal),  a.  [Pseudo-  -j-  hsBmal.'] 
(Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the  vascular  system  of  annelids. 

Pseudhsemal  fluid,  the  circulatory  fluid,  or  blood,  of  an- 
nelids, analogous  to  the  blood  of  vertebrates.  It  is  often 
red,  but  is  sometimes  green  or  colorless.  —  Pseadhaemal 
vessels,  the  blood  vessels  of  annelids. 

Pseu'dO-  (su'do-).  [Gr.  i/(£v5^5  lying,  false,  akin  to 
\f/ev&eiv  to  belie  ;  cf.  \lrvSp6i  lying,  \lni6oi  a  lie.]  A  com- 
bining form  or  prefix  signifying  false,  counterfeit,  pre- 
tended, spurious  ;  as,  pseudo-&^o&t\e,  a  false  apostle ; 
joseKdo-clergy,  false  or  spurious  clergy ;  psewcfo-episco- 
pacy,  pseudo-form,  pseudo-mmtyr,  pseudo-philosopher. 
Also  used  adjectively. 

Pseu'do-bac-te'rl-a  (-b5k-te'rT-a),  re.  pi.  [Pseudo- 
-\-  bacteria.']  (Biol.)  Microscopic  organic  particles, 
molecular  granules,  powdered  inorganic  substances,  etc., 
which  in  form,  size,  and  grouping  resemble  bacteria. 

The  globules  which  divide  and  develop  in  form  of  chains  are 
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oigasized  beings  ;  when  this  does  not  occur,  we  are  dealing 
with  pseudobacteria.  Sternberg. 

II  Pseu'dO-blep'slS  (su'dS-blSp'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
)freuSj;s  false  +  /SAe'i^ts  sight.]  (Med.)  False  or  depraved 
sight ;  imaginary  vision  of  objects.  Forsyth. 

PseU'dO-branch  (su'do-brSnk),  «.     {Anat.)  Same  as 

PSECDOBKANCHIA. 

II  Pseu'do-bran'chl-a  (-brSn'kY-a),  n. ;  pi.  Psecdo- 
BBANCHLE  (-e).  [NL.  See  Pseudo-,  and  Branchia.] 
(Anai.)    A  rudimentary  branchia,  or  gill.  —  Pseu'dO- 

bran'chi-al  (-ai),  a. 

Pseu'dO-bulb'  (-biilb/),  n.  [Pseudo-  +  bulb.}  (Boi.) 
An  aerial  corm,  or  thickened  stem,  as  of  some  epiphytic 
orchidaceous  plants. 

Pseu'dO-carp  (-karp),  n.  [Pseudo-  +  Gr.  ita/jirdt 
fruit.]  (Bat.)  That  portion  of  an  anthocarpous  fruit 
which  is  not  derived  from  the  ovary,  as  the  soft  part  of  a 
strawberry  or  of  a  fig. 

Pseu'do-chl'na  (-chi'na),  n.  [Pseudo-  +  cMna."] 
(Bot. )  The  false  china  root,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Smilax 
is.  Pseudo-china),  found  in  America. 

Pseu'dO-COe'le  (-aele),  n.     Same  as  PseudoC(ELIA. 

II  Pseu'dO-cOB'll-a  (-se'li-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i/ieuSijs 
false  +  (toiAo?  hollow.]  {Annt.)  The  fifth  ventricle  in 
the  mammalian  brain.     See  Ventricle.      B.  O.  Wilder. 

Pseu'dO-cone'  (sil'do-kon'),  n.  [Pseudo-  +  coree.] 
(Zo'61.)  One  of  the  soft  gelatinous  cones  found  in  the 
compound  eyes  of  certain  insects,  taking  the  place  of  the 
crystalline  cones  of  others. 

Pseu'dO-CU'mene  (-kil'men),  n.  [Pseudo-  +  cumene.l 
(Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon  of  the  aromatic  series,  meta- 
meric  with  mesitylene  and  cumene,  found  in  coal  tar, 
^jnd  obtained  as  a  colorless  liquid. 

Pseu'dO-dlp'ter-al  (sii'do-dlp'ter-ol),  a.  [Pseudo- 
+  dipteral ;  cf.  F.  pseudodiptire.']  (Arch.)  Falsely  or 
imperfectly  dipteral,  as  a  temple  with  the  inner  range 
of  columns  surrounding  the  cella  omitted,  so  that  the 
space  between  the  cella  wall  and  the  columns  is  very 
great,  being  equal  to  two  intercolumns  and  one  column. 
—  n.     A  pseudo-dipteral  temple. 

PseU'dO-dOX  (sii'do-dSks),  a.  [Gr.  xpevSoSo^og  ;  xpev- 
41)9  false  +  Soja  an  opinion.]  Not  true  in  opinion  or 
doctrine ;  false.  —  re.  A  false  opinion  or  doctrine.  "  To 
maintain  the  atheistical  pseudodox  which  judgeth  evil 
good,  and  darkness  light."  T.  Adams. 

II  Psou'dO-fl-la'ri-a  (-fI-Ia'rr-4),  n.  ;  pi.  Pseudopdca- 
Riffl  (-e).  [NL.  See  Pseudo-,  and  Filaria.]  (Zo'dl.) 
One  of  the  two  elongated  vibratile  young  formed  by  fis- 
sion of  the  embryo  during  the  development  of  certain 
Gregarinae. 

Pseu'dO-ga-le'na  (-ga-le'ni),  n.  [Pseudo-  +  ga- 
lena.~\    (jl/in.)  False_galena,  or  blende.    See  Blende  (a). 

Pseu'do-graph  (su'do-gr^f),  n.  [See  PsEnDOGRAPHT.] 
A  false  writing ;  a  spurious  document ;  a  forgery. 

Pseu-dOg'ra-phy  (su-dSg'ra^f  j^),  re.  [Gr.  4ievSoypa4ia  ; 
i^ei/Sij?  false  -|-  ypd^ieiv  to  write.]   False  writing  ;  forgery. 

II  Pseu'dO-hal'ter  (su'do-hSl'ter),  re.  ;  pi.  Pseudohal- 
TERE3  (-hSl-te'rez).  [NL.  See  Pseudo-,  and  Halteres.] 
{Zool.)  One  of  the  rudimentary  front  wings  of  certain 
insects  {Siylopsy  They  resemble  the  halteres,  or  rudi- 
mentary hind  wings^  of  Diptera. 

Fseu'do-heart'  (su'do-hiirt/),  re.  [Pseudo-  +  heart.] 
{Zool.)  Any  contractile  vessel  of  invertebrates  which  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  a  real  heart,  especially  one  of  those 
pertaining  to  the  excretory  system. 

Pseu'dO-hy'per-troph'lc  (-hi'per-trSf'Ik),  a.  [Pseu- 
do--\-  hypertrophic]  (Med.)  Falsely  hypertrophic; 
as,  pseudo-hyperlrophic  paralysis,  a  variety  of  paralysis 
in  which  the  muscles  are  apparently  enlarged,  but  are 
really  degenerated  and  replaced  by  fat. 

Pseu-dOl'0-glst  (sfi-dol'o-jist),  re.  [Gr.  i/zeuSoAo- 
•yto-T^s.]     One  who  utters  falsehoods  ;  a  liar. 

Pseu-dOl'0-gy  (-jj^),  re.  [Gr.  xliev&o\oyia. ;  <liev&r,i  false 
-f-  Aoyo!  speech :  cf.  F.  pseudologie.]  Falsehood  of 
speech.  Arbuthnot. 

Pseu'dO-me-talOlC  (su'do-me-tSl'lIk),  a.  [Pseudo- 
-f-  metallic]  Falsely  or  imperfectly  metallic  ;  — said  of 
a  kind  of  luster,  as  in  minerals. 

Pseu'do-mon'0-cot'y-led'on-oas  (-m5n'o-k8fMSd'- 
fin-iis),  a.  [Pseudo-  -j-  monocotyledonous.]  (Bot.) 
Having  two  coalescent  cotyledons,  as  the  live  oak  and 
the  horse-chestnut. 

Fseu'dO-morph  (su'do-m5rf),  n.  [See  PsEUDOMOR- 
PHOcs.]     1.  An  irregular  or  deceptive  form. 

2.  (Crystallog.)  A  pseudomorphous  crystal,  as  a  crys- 
tal consisting  of  quartz,  but  having  the  cubic  form  of 
fluor  spar,  the  fluor  crystal  having  been  changed  to 
quartz  by  a  process  of  substitution. 

Pseu'dO-mor'phlsm  (-mSr'fiz'm),  re.  (Crystallog.) 
The  state  of  having,  or  the  property  of  taking,  a  crystal- 
line form  unlike  that  which  belongs  to  the  species. 

Pseu'dO-mor'phOUS  (-fiis),  a.  [Gr.  i^euSdiHopcfios ; 
ifiei/Si)?  false  -\-  iiop(firi  form :  cf.  F.  pseudomorphe.]  Not 
having  the  true  form. 

FBendomorphoaa  crystal,  one  which  has  a  form  that  does 
not  result  from  its  own  powers  of  crystallization. 

II  Pseu'do-nav'l-cel'la  (-nSv'T-sSna),  re. ,-  pi.  Pseudo- 
NAviOELLffi  (-15).     [NL.]     (Zoiil.)   Same  as  Pseudona- 

VICDLA. 

II  Pseu'do-na-vlc'u-la  (-n4-vik'u-ia),  re. ;  pi.  Pseudo- 
NAVicnL^    (-ii-le). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <f,ev-     j^^^<!> 
a^5    false   +   NL.   i^^^m,    Kl  6 
navicula,  a  genus 
of   diatoms.      See 
Navicular.]   (Zo- 
ol.f    One    of    the 
minute   spindle-  Pseudonaviculie. 

shaped  embryos  d  Encysted  Gregarine  containing  Pseu- 
of  GregarinsB  and  donavicnlaa  ;  e-j  Tlie  Pseudnnaviculro 
some  other  Proto-  ''*''^''  ""7  "•''^  discliarged,  undergoing 
jQ^  lurtlier  development. 

II  Paeu'dO-neU-TOp'te-ra  (-nS-rSp'te-ri),  re.  pi.     [NL. 


One  of  the  Pseudoneurop- 
tera  {Fsocus),  enlarged. 


See  Pseudo-,  and  Neuroptera.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  in- 
sects having  reticulated  wings,  as  in  the  Neuroptera,  but 
having  an  active  pupa  state.  It 
includes  the  dragon  flies.  May 
flies,  white  ants,  etc.  By  some 
zoologists  they  are  classed  with 
the  Orthoptera ;  by  others,  with 
the  Neuroptera. 

Pseu  'do  -  neu  -  rop '  ter  -  ous 
(su'do-nii-r5p'ter-iis),  a.  (Zo- 
ol. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pseudoneuroptera. 

Pseu'dO-nym  (su'd6-nim),  re.  [Cf.  F.  pseudonyme. 
See  Pseudonymous.]  A  fictitious  name  assumed  for  the 
time,  as  by  an  author ;  a  pen  name.  [Written  a\&opseu- 
donyme.] 

Pseu'dO-nym'I-ty  (-nTm'i-ty),  re.  The  using  of  ficti- 
tious names,  as  by  authors. 

PseU-dOn'y-mOUS_(sii-d5n'I-mas),  a.  [Gr.  il/evSdvu- 
JU.OS  ;  \pevSTJg  false  -f~  owjua,  ovofxa,  a  name  :  cf.  F.  pseu- 
donyme. See  Pseudo-,  and  Name.]  Bearing  a  false  or 
fictitious    name  ;    as,    a  pseudonymous  work.  —  Pseu- 

don'y-mous-ly,  adv.  —  Pseu-don'y-mous-ness,  re. 

Pseu'dO-pe-rip'ter-al  (su'dS-pe-rTp'ter-al),  a.  [Pseu- 
do- -j-  peripteral:  cf.  F.  pseudoperipiire.]  (Arch.) 
Falsely  or  imperfectly  peripteral,  as  a  temple  having 
the  columns  at  the  sides  attached  to  the  walls,  and  an 
ambulatory  only  at  the  ends  or  only  at  one  end.  —  re.     A 


OxJ.  Gloss. 
[Pseudo-  -j-  -pod.] 


pseudo-peripteral  temple. 

II  Pseu'dO-pod  (su'do-pod),  ) 
(Zool.)  (a)  One  of  the  filaments, 
or  irregular  processes,  of  proto- 
plasm thrown  out  from  the  sur- 
face of  rhizopods  and  of  the 
cells  of  higher  animals.  (6)  A 
rhizopod. 

Pseu'do-po'dl-al  (-po'dt-al), 

a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
pseudopod,  or  to  pseudopodia. 
See  niust.  of  Heliozoa. 

II  Pseu'do-po'dl-um  ( -  u  m ) , 
re.  /  pi.  Pseudopodia  (-a).  [NL.] 
(Zool.)  Same  as  Pseudopod.         P  Pseudcpods  of  Diffiugia, 

II  Pseu'dO-pU'pa  (-pu'pa),  n.  ;  '""'^'^  enlarged. 

pi.  L.  PseudopupjE  (-pe),  E.  Pseddopupas  (-paz).  [NL. 
See  Pseudo-,  and  Pupa.]  (Zool.)  A  stage  intermediate 
between  the  larva  and  pupa  of  bees  and  certain  other 
hymenopterous  insects. 

Pseu'dO-rhab'dlte  (su'do-rSVdit),  re.  [Pseiido-  -f  Gr. 
pa^Sos  a  rod.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  peculiar  rodlike  cor- 
puscles found  in  the  integument  of  certain  Turbellaria. 
They  are  filled  with  a  soft  granular  substance. 

Pseu'dO-ro-man'tlc  (-ro-mSn'tlk),  a.  [Pseudo- ^- 
romantic]    Falsely  romantic. 

The  false  taste,  the  pseudo-romantic  rage.    Be  Quincey. 

Pseu'dO-SCOpe  (su'do-skop),  n.  [Pseudo-  -\-  -scope.] 
(Opt.)  An  instrument  which  exhibits  objects  with  their 
proper  relief  reversed ;  —  an  effect  opposite  to  that  pro- 
duced by  the  stereoscope.  Wheatsione. 

Pseu'do-soop'lc  (-skSp'ik),  a.  (Opt.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  formed  by,  a  pseudoscope ;  having  its  parts  appear- 
ing with  the  relief  reversed  ;  as,  a  pseudoscopic  image. 

II  Pseu'dO-SCOr'pl-O'nes  (-skSr'pi-o'nez),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Pseudo-,  and  Scorpion.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  Arach- 
noidea  having  the  palpi  terminated  by  large  claws,  as  in 
the  scorpions,  but  destitute  of  a  caudal  sting ;  the  false 
scorpions.  Called  also  Pseudoscorpii,  and  Pseudoscor- 
pionina.    See  Illust.  of  Book  scorpion,  under  Book. 

Pseu'dO-sphere'  (su'dft-sfer'),  n,  [Pseudo-  +  sphere.] 
(Geom.)  A  surface  of  anticlastic  curvature  of  such  nature 
that  any  figure  drawn  upon  it  can  be  moved  about  upon 
the  surface  without  wrinkling  or  distortion,  just  as  may 
be  done  upon  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

Psen'dO-spdre' (-spor'),  re.  [Pseudo- -\- spore.]  (Bot.) 
A  peculiar  kind  of  reproductive  cell  found  in  certain 
minute  fungi.  M.  C.  Cooke. 

II  Pseu'do-stel'la  (-stsi'la),  n. ;  pi.  Pseudostell.e 

f-stSlle).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  )^ev5i)s  false  -{-  L.  Stella  star.] 
(Astron.)  Any  kind  of  meteor  or  phenomenon  appearing 
in  the  heavens,  and  resembling  a  star.     [P.]        Hutton. 

II  Pseu-dOS'tO-ma  (siJ-dos'to-ma),  re. ;  pi.  Pseudostom- 
ATA  (su'do-st5m'4-ta).  [NL.  See  Pseudo-,  and  Stoma.] 
(Anat.)  A  group  of  cells  resembling  a  stoma,  but  without 
any  true  aperture  among  them. 

Psea'do-sym-met'ric  (svi'do-sim-mgfrik),  a.  (Crys- 
tallog.) Exhibiting  pseudo-symmetry. 

Pseu'ao-S3an'me-try  (-stm'mS-trjf),  n.  [Pseudo-  -f 
symmetry.]  (Crystallog.)  A  kind  of  symmetry  charac- 
teristic of  certain  crystals  which  from  twinning,  or  other 
causes,  come  to  resemble  forms  of  a  system  other  than 
that  to  which  they  belong,  as  the  apparently  hexagonal 
prisms  of  aragonite. 

II  Pseu'do-te-tram'e-ra  (-te-tr5m'e-r5,),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Pseudo-,  and  Tetbamerous.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of 
beetles  having  the  fifth  tarsal  joint  minute  and  obscure, 
so  that  there  appear  to  be  but  four  joints.  —  Paou'dO- 

te-tram'er-al  (-er-nl),  a. 

II  Paeu'dO-tln'e-a  (-tTn'e-<1),  n.  ;  pi.  PsEUDOTiNE^  (-e). 
[NL.  See  Pseudo-,  and  Tinea.]  (2'ooi.)  The  bee  moth, 
or  wax  moth  (Galleria). 

Paeu'do-tur'bl-nal  (-tQr'bT-nal),  a.  [Pseudo-  -f  tur- 
binal.]     (Anat.)  See  under  Turbinal. 

Paeu-do'va-ry  (sii-do'va-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  PsEUDOVARiES 
(-riz).  [Pseudo-  -\-  ovary.]  (Zool.)  The  organ  in  which 
pseudova  are  produced ;  —  called  also  psevdovarium. 

II  Paeu-do'vum  (aiJ-do'viim),  re.  /  pi.  Pseudova  (-vJi). 
[NL.  See  Pseudo-,  and  Ovum.]  (Zool.)  An  egglike 
germ  produced  by  the  agamic  females  of  some  insects  and 
other  animals,  and  by  the  larvie  of  certain  insects.  It  is 
capable  of  development  without  fertilization.    See  Ilhist. 

of  P.ED00ENESIS. 

Pahaw  (sha),  interj.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  Pish  ! 
pooh  !  —  an  exclamation  used  as  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt, disdain,  dislike,  etc.     [Written  also  psAa.] 


Head  and  Foot  of  the  Macaw,  one  of 
the  Peittaci. 


Pshaw  (sha),  V.  i.  To  express  disgust  or  contemp. 
tuous  disapprobation,  as  by  the  exclamation  "Pshaw .' " 

The  goodman  used  regularly  to  frown  and  pshaw  whenever 
this  topic  was  touched  upon.  Sic  w.  Scott. 

Fal'lan-Uirop'ic  (sl'lSn-thrSp'ik),  a.  [See  Psilan- 
THBOPIST.]  Pertaining  to,  or  embodying,  psilanthropy. 
"  A  psilanthropic  explanation. "  Coleridge. 

Pal-Ian'tbro-pism  (si-lSn'thro-pTz'm),  re.  Psilan- 
thropy. 

Psl-lan'thro-piat  (-pist),  re.  [Gr.  i/nAds  bare,  mere 
+  afflpuTTos  a  man.]  One  who  believes  that  Christ  was  a 
mere  man.  Smart. 

Psl-lan'thro-py  (-vf),  re.  The  doctrine  of  the  merely 
human  existence  of  Christ. 

Pai-lol'o-gy  (st-151'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  i/ziAds  mere  +  -logp."] 
Love  of  empty  talk  or  noise.  Coleridge. 

Pai-lom'e-lane  (si-lom'e-lan),  re.  .  [Gr.  ifjiKoi  bare  + 
/ne'Aa?,  -OV09,  black.]  (Min.)  A  hydrous  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, occurring  in  smooth,  botryoidal  forms,  and  mass- 
ive, and  having  an  iron-black  or  steel-gray  color. 

II  Pai'lo-pae'dea  (si'lo-pe'dez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
i^iAd5  bare  +  irat9,  7rai6d9,  offspring.]  {Zool.)  Those 
birds  whose  young  at  first  have  down  on  the  pterylse 
only  ;  —  called  also  Gymnopssdes. 

Psl'lO-paed'lC  (-pgd'ik  or  -pe'dik),  a.  (Zool.)  Having 
down  upon  the  pterylse  only  ;  —  said  of  the  young  of  cer- 
tain birds. 

Psl-loa'O-pher  (st-18s'o-fer),  re.  [Gr.  v/fiXd?  bare,  mere 
+  (ro0ds  wise.]  A  superficial  or  narrow  pretender  to 
philosophy  ;  a  sham  philosopher. 

Pait-ta'ceous  (sit-ta'shfis),  1  a.     [L.  psittacus  a  par- 

Palt'ta-Cid  (sTt'ta-sTd),  )  rot,  Gr.  \\ii.TTa.K6'; :  cf. 
F.  psittacide.]  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  parrots, 
or  the  Psittaci.  —  re.     One  of  the  Psittaci. 

II  Pait'ta-Ci  (sit'ta-si),  re.  pi.      [NL.]      (Zo'ol.)   The 
order    of    birds 
which     comprises 
the  parrots. 

Pait'ta-co-Iul'- 

Vlne(-ko-ful'vTn),  I 
re.  [Gr.  i/ztTTafcd?  a  I 
parrot  +  'L.fuhms 
yellow.]  A  yellow 
pigment  found  in 
the  feathers  o  f 
certain  parrots. 

Pao'aa  (so'as), 
re.  [Gr.  \fi6a  a  muscle  of  the  loin  :  cf.  F.  psoas.]  (Anat.) 
An  internal  muscle  arising  from  the  lumbar  vertebra  and 
inserted  into  the  femur.  In  man  there  are  usually  two 
on  each  side,  and  the  larger  one,  or  great  psoas,  forms  a 
part  of  the  iliopsoas. 

II  Pao'ra  (so'ra),  «.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  xpu^pa..]  (Med.)  A  cu- 
taneous disease ;  especially,  the  itch. 

II  Pao-ri'a-aia  (so-ri'a-sls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ipoipiaa-Li, 
fr.  xpaipa  psora.]  (3Ied.)  (a)  The  state  of  being  affected 
with  psora.  [Oi^.]  (b)  A  cutaneous  disease,  character- 
ized by  imbricated  silvery  scales,  affecting  only  the  su- 
perficial layers  of  the  skin. 

Pso'rlc  (so'rik),  a.  [L.  psoricus,  Gr.  i^wpiicds  :  cf.  P. 
psorique.]     (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  psora. 

Pao'ro-apemi  (so'ro-sperm),  re.  [Gr.  \li<op6';  itching 
-(-  aneppLa  seed.]  (Zool.)  A  minute  parasite,  usually  the 
young  of  Gregarinae,  in  the  pseudonavicula  stage. 

Pay'Cha-gOg'lC  (si'ka-gSj'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  i/jv^aywyi/cdt. 
See  PsTCHAGOGUE.]    Attractive ;  persuasive.    J.  Morley. 

Pay'cha-gogue  (si'ka-gSg),  re.  [Gr.  xfivxayniyoi; ;  ijruxn 
the  soul  -)-  ayeii/  to  lead.]     A  necromancer.     [B.] 

Psy'chal  (si'kal),  a.  [See  Psychical.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  soul ;  psychical.  Bayne. 

Pay'che  (si'ke),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  •ivxi  Psyche,  fr.  ^xh 
the  soul.]  1.  (Class  Myth.)  A  lovely  maiden,  daughter 
of  a  king  and  mistress  of  Eros,  or  Cupid.  She  is  regarded 
as  the  personification  of  the  soul. 

2.  The  soul ;  the  vital  principle  ;  the  mind. 

3.  [F.  psyche.]    A  cheval  glass. 

Pay'onl-an  (sI'kT-on),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  small  moth  of 
the  genus  Psyche  and  allied  genera  (family  Psychidse). 
The  larvae  are  called  basket  worms.  See  Basket  worm, 
under  Basket. 

II  Pay-chi'a-trl'a  (st-ki'a-tri'4), )  re.       [NL.   psychia- 

Pay-Chi'a-try  (st-Wa-try),  (  tria,  fr.  Gr.  \pvxn 
the  mind  -)-  iarpela  healing.]  (Med.)  The  application  of 
the  healing  art  to  mental  diseases.  Dunglison. 

Psy'Chl-at'rlC  (si'kT-St'rik),  a.  (Med.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  psychiatria. 

Psy'chlc  (siTiTk),        )  a.    [L.  psychicus,  Gr.  fvxi-KOt, 

Psy'chlc-al  (-kl-kal),  f  fr.  ipvxv  tbe  soul,  mind  ;  cf. 
i^iixeii'  to  blow  :  cf.  F.  psycliigue.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  human  soul,  or  to  the  living  principle  in  man. 

i^^  This  term  was  formerly  used  to  express  the  same 
idea  as  psychological.  Recent  metaphysicians,  however, 
have  employed  it  to  mark  the  difference  between  i/di^i) 
the  living  principle  in  man,  and  TTpevp.a  the  rational  or 
spiritual  part  of  his  nature.  In  this  use,  the  word  de- 
scribes the  hum.an  soul  in  its  relation  to  sense,  appetite, 
and  the  outer  visible  world,  as  distinguished  from  spirit- 
ual or  r.atlonal  faculties,  which  have  to  do  with  the  super- 
sensible world.  Ileyse. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  mind,  or  its  functions  and 
diseases  ;  mental ;  —  contrasted  with  physical. 

Psychical  blindness,  Psychical  deafhess  (M<d.),  forma  of 
nervous  disease  in  which,  while  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing  remain  unimpaired,  the  mind  fails  to  appreciate 
the  signifleanco  of  the  sounds  heard  or  the  images  seen. 
—  Psychical  contagion,  the  transference  of  disease,  espe- 
cially of  a  functional  nervous  disease,  by  mere  force  of 
example.  —  Psychical  medicine,  that  depiirtment  of  medi- 
cine which  treats  of  mental  diseases. 

Pay'Chlca  (sl'kTks),  re.     Psychology. 

Pay'chlam  (si'kTz'm),  n.  [Of.  F.  psychi.':7iw.]  (Phi- 
los.)  The  doctrine  of  Quesne,  that  there  is  a  fluid  uni- 
versally diffused,  and  equally  animating  all  living  beings, 
the  difference  in  their  actions  being  due  to  the  difference 
of  the  individual  organizations.  Fleming. 


Vise,  Unite,   r^de,    fiiU,    Up,    fim  ;    pity  ;    food,    fd'ot ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    eo  ;    sing,   Igk  ;    then,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Psy'chO-  (sT'ko-).  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  >^x^ 
the  soul,  the  mind,  the  understanding  ;  as,  p.iijchology. 

Psy''chO-gen'e-siS  (-jen'e-sis),  n.  Genesis  through 
an  internal  force,  as  opposed  to  natural  selection. 

Psy-ChOg'ra-phy  (st-kog'ra-fj-),  n.  [Psycho-  + 
-grnphy.]     1.  A  description  of  tlie  phenomena  of  mind. 

2.  {Spiritualism)  Spirit  writing. 

Psy'cho-log'ic  (si'k6-15j'ik),  )  a.     [Of.   F.   psycholo- 

Psy'ChO-lOg'ic-al  (-I-kol),  j  gigue.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  psycliology.  See  Note  under  Psychic.  —  Psy'- 
cho-log'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Psy-chol'O-gist  (st-kol'o-jTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  psycholo- 
giste.]     One  who  is  versed  in,  or  devoted  to,  psychology. 

Psy'cho-logue  (si'ko-log),  n.     A  psychologist. 

Psy-chol'o-gy  (si-kol'o-jy)>  n- :  P^-  Psychologies 
(-jTz).  [Psycho-  +  -logy :  cf.  F.  psychologic.  See  Psy- 
chical.] The  science  of  the  human  soul ;  specifically, 
the  systematic  or  scientific  knowledge  of  the  powers  and 
functions  of  the  human  soul,  so  far  as  they  are  known  by 
consciousness  ;  a  treatise  on  the  human  soul. 

PfiychoInfi>t,  the  science  conversant  about  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind,  or  conscious  subject,  or  eelf .  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Psy-chom'a-Chy  (st-kSm'a-ky),  re.  [L.  psychomachia, 
fr.  Gr.  tfrvxn  tlie  soul  +  ij-o-xt]  fight :  cf.  i/wxon"X"'  "^^s- 
perate  figliting.]     A  conflict  of  the  soul  with  the  body. 

Psy'ChO-man'cy  (si'ko-niSu'sy),  n.  [Psycho-  -f 
•mancy:  ct.'W.  psychomancie.']    Necromancy. 

Psy-ohom'e-try  (st-kSm'e-try),  n.  [Psycho- -T--me- 
try.'\  {Physiol.)  The  art  of  measuring  the  duration  of 
mental  processes,  or  of  determining  the  time  relations  of 
mental  phenomena.  —  Psy'ChO-met'rlc  (-ko-nigt'rlk),  a. 

Psy'chO-mo'tor  (sl'ko-mo'ter),  a.  [Psycho-  +  mo- 
tor.2  Of  or  pertaining  to  movement  produced  by  action 
of  the  mind  or  will. 

Psy'cho-pan'ny.chism  (-pSn'ni-kiz'm),  re.  [Psycho- 
+  Gr.  Trai'TOx'f'^"'  *'°  spend  all  night  long  ;  iras,  Tav, 
all  +  fv'f  night.]  {Theol.)  The  doctrine  that  the  soul 
falls  asleep  at  death,  and  does  not  wake  until  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  —  Psy'cho-pan'ny-chlst  (-ktst),  re. 

Psy-Chop'a-thy  (st-kSp'a-thy ), «.  [Psycho-  +  Gr.  tto.- 
<D(ei.v,iTaSew.']  (it/et/.)  Mental  disease.  See  Psychosis,  2. 
—  Psy'cho-path'ic,  a.  -  Psy-chop'a-thlst,  "• 

Psy'ChO-phys'iC-al  (si'ko-fiz'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  psychophysics ;  involving  the  action  or  mutual 
relations  of  the  psychical  and  physical  in  man. 

PsychopliyElcal  time  (Pht/sioL),  the  time  required  for 
the  mind  to  transform  a  sensory  impression  into  a  motor 
impulse.  It  is  an  important  part  of  physiological  or  re- 
action time.    See  under  Reaction. 

Psy'ChO-phys'ics  (-Iks),  re.  [Psycho-  +  physics.] 
The  science  of  the  connection  between  nerve  action  and 
consciousness ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the  relations 
of  the  psychical  and  physical  in  their  conjoint  operation 
in  man ;  the  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  function  or  de- 
pendence between  body  and  soul. 

Psy'cho-pomp  (si'ko-pomp),  re.  [Gr.  }j/vxo7roij.Tr6i ; 
Jrox'I  "'6  soul  +  TreVireif  to  send  ;  cf.  F.  psychopompe.} 
(Slyth. )  A  leader  or  guide  of  souls.  J-  Fiske. 

Psy-chO'sis    (st-ko'sls),    re.      [NL.      See    Psycho-.] 

1.  Any  vital  action  or  activity.  Mivart. 

2.  {Med.)  A  disease  of  the  mind;  especially,  a  func- 
tional mental  disorder,  that  is,  one  unattended  with  evi- 
dent organic  clianges. 

Psy'chO-ZO'ic  (si'ko-zo'Ik),  a.  [Psycho-  -\-  Gr.  ^uij 
life.]  {Geol.)  Designating,  or  applied  to,  the  Era  of  man ; 
as,  the  Psychozoic  era. 

Psy-chrom'e-ter  (st-krom'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  i/(vxpo9  cold 
-f-  -meter :  cf.  F.  psychrometre.']  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere, 
being  essentially  a  wet  and  dry  bulb  hygrometer. 

Psy'chro-met'rio-al  (si'kro-met'rT-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  psycliTonieter  or  psychrometry. 

Psy-chrom'e-try  (st-krom'e-try),  re.     Hygrometry. 

II  Psyl'Ia  (sTl'la),  re.;  pi.  Psyll^  (-le).  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  i/(i;AAa  a  flea.]  (Zadl.)  Any  leaping  plant  louse  of  the 
genus  Psylla,  or  family  Psyllidse. 

Ptar'mi-gan  (tar'mi-gan),  «.  [Gael,  tarma- 
chan;  cf.  Ir.  iarmochan,  tarmonach.~\  {Zo'ol.) 
Any  grouse  of  the  genus  Lago- 
pus,  of  which  numerous  species 
are  known.  The  feet  are  com- 
pletely feathered.  Most  of  the 
species  are  brown  in  summer, 
but  turn  white,  or  nearly  white, 
in  winter. 

111^=  They  chiefly  inhabit  the 
northern   countries    and    liigli 
mountains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America.      The    common    Eu- 
ropean  species    is 
Lagopus      mutus. 
The  Scotch  grouse, 
red   grouse,    or 
moor  fowl  (L.  Sco- 
ticus),    is   reddish 
brown,    and    does 
not  turn  white  in 
winter.  The  white,  "ja 

or  willow,  ptarmi- 
gan (i.  albus)  is 
toimd  in  both  Eu- 
rope and  America. 

1!  Pte'no-glos'sa  (te'no-glos'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
jTTij^'O!  feathered  -j-  yXCxrira.  tongue.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  division 
of  gastropod  moUusks  having  the  teeth  of  the  radula  ar- 
ranged in  long  transverse  rows, 
somewhat  like  the  barbs  of  a 
feather. 


Ptarmigan  (Lagopiis  alhiis).    A  Winter 
plumage.    B  Summer  plumage. 


Pterichthys  (Pterichtliys  Mil- 
leri).    (M) 


Pte'no-glos'sate  (te'no-glos'sfit),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ptenoglossa. 

Pte-ran'O-don  (te-ran'o-dou),  n.  [Gr.  irrepdi/  wing  4- 
av  priv.  -j- 66ous,  oSoi/Tos,  a  tooth.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus 
of  American  Cretaceous  pterodactyls  destitute  of  teeth. 
Several  species  are  known,  some  of  which  had  an  ex- 
panse of  wings  of  twenty  feet  or  more. 

II  Pte-ran'0-don'ti-a  (-don'shl-a),  re.  pL  [NL.]  {Pa- 
leon. )  A  group  of  pterodactyls  destitute  of  teeth,  as  in 
the  genus  Ptcranodon. 

II  Pte-rich'thys  (te-rTk'thls),  re      [NL  ,  fr   Gr   Trrepoi/ 
wing  -f-  i-x6v?  fish.]     {Pale- 
on.)    A  genus   of  Devonnn 
fossil  fishes  with  winghke  ap- 
pendages. 
The    head 
and     most 
of        the 
body  were 
covered 

with  large  bony  plates, 
Placodehmi. 

Pter'1-dol'o-glst     (tSr'T- 

dol'o-jist),   re.     One  who  is 
versed  in  pteridology. 

Pter'i-dOl'0-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Gr.  irreptV,  -I'Sos,  a  fern  -f- 
-logy.']   That  department  of  botany  which  treats  of  ferns. 

Pter'i-do-ma'ni-a  (-do-ma'ni-4),  n.  [Gr.  TTTcpi's,  -I'Sos, 
a  fern  +  E.  mania.~\  A  madness,  craze,  or  strong  fancy, 
for  ferns.     [R.'\  C.  Kingsley. 

II  Pter'i-doph'y-ta  (-d5f'i-ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
irrepis,  -i'6o5,  a  fern  -J-  ^vtov  a  plant.]  {Bot.)  A  class 
of  flowerless  plants,  embracing  ferns,  horsetails,  club 
mosses,  quillworts,  and  other  like  plants.  See  the  Note 
imder  Cbyptooamia.  —  Pter'i-do-phyte'  (-fit'),  re. 

1^^  This  is  a  modern  term,  devised  to  replace  the 
older  ones  acrogens  and  vascular  Cryptogamia. 

II  Pter'0-bran'chl-a  (ter'o-brSn'kt-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  TTTcpoi/a  wing  +  ^pa.yx^°^^  g'U-] 
{Zo'ol.)  An  order  of  marine  Bryozoa, 
having  a  bilobed  lophophore  and  an 
axial  cord.  The  genus  Rhabdopleura 
is  the  type.  Called  also  Podosto- 
mata.    See  Rhabdopleuka. 

II  Pte-roc'e-ras  (te-r5s'e-rSs),  n. 

[NL. ,  fr.  Gr.  wrepov  a  wmg  -j-  Ke- 
pa5  a  horn.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of 
large  marine  gastropods  having  the 
outer  border  of  the  lip  divided  into 
lobes  ;  — called  also  scorpion  shell. 

II  Pter'O-cle'tes  (tSr'o-kle'tez);  re. 
pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Pterocles,  the  typical 
genus,  f r.  Gr.  Ti-repov  feather  -f-  kAci's, 
kAtjs,  a  key,  tongue  of  a  clasp.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  birds  including  Pteroceras  (Pteroce- 
the  sand  grouse.     They  are  in  some         ''"^  cniragra). 

respects  intermediate  between  the  pigeons  and 
true  gi-ouse.     Called  also  Pteroclomorphie. 

Pter'O-dac'tyl  (-dak'tll),  re.  [Gr.  Trrepoi' 
a   wing  +   SaKTvAos   finger,    toe  :    cf.    F. 
pterodactyle.']     {Paleon.)   An  ex- 
tinct flying  reptile ;    one   of    the 
Pterosauria.    See  Illustration 
in  Appendix. 

Pter'0-dac'ty-li  (-tl 


[NL.]     (Pa- 
Same    as  Pteeo- 


11),  n. 
lean.) 

SACHIA. 

Pter'o-glos'sal  (-glos'- 

sal),    a.      [Gr.    Trrepov 


Ptenoglossa.    a  Scalaria  liveafa.  with  the  Animal ;  b  One 
row  of  teeth  from  the  Radula  of  fant/nna. 


One  of  the  Pterocletes. 
Pin-tailed  Sand  Grouse  (Pterocles 

alchata). 
feather  -f  yKSxra-a  tongue.]     (Zo'dl.)  Having  the  tongue 
finely  notched  along  the  sides,  so  as  to  have  a  feather- 
like appearance,  as  the  toucans. 

Pte'ron  (te'ron),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trrepdi/  a  wing.] 
(Anat.)  The  region  of  the  skull,  in  the  temporal  fossa 
back  of  the  orbit,  where  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
the  temporal,  the  parietal,  and  the  frontal  bones  ap- 
proach each  other. 

II  Pter'O-pap'pi  (tSr'o-pSp'pi),  re.  pi.  [NL. ,  from  Gr. 
TTTipov  a  feather,  a  bird  +  TraiTTros  a  grandfather.]  (Zo- 
ol.)  Same  as  OdontotorMjE. 

Pter'O-phore  (tSr'o-for),  re.  [Gr.  Trrepoi/  a  feather  -f 
<{)c'petj/  to  bear.]  (Zo'ol.)  Any  moth  of  the  genus  Pter- 
ophorus  and  allied  genera  ;  a  plume  moth.  See  Plume 
moth,  under  Plume. 

Pter'0-pod  (ter'o-pSd),  re.  [Gr.  TrrepoTrou!  wing-footed  ; 
TTTepoK  a  feather,  wing  +  Troi/9,  ttoSos,  foot :  cf.  F.  ptero- 
pode.']     (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Pteropoda. 

II  Pte-rop'O-da  (te-rop'6-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zo'ol.)  A 
class  of  Mollusca  in  which  the  anterior  lobes  of  the 
foot  are  developed  in  the  form  of  broad,  thin,  winglike 
organs,  with  which  they  swim  at  or  near  the  surface  of 
the  sea. 

(ly  The  Pteropoda  are  divided  into  two  orders : 
Oipnnosomata,  which  have  the  body  -~ 

eiitirely  naked  and  the  head  distinct 
from  the  wings;  and  Thecosomnta, 
which  have  a  delicate  transparent  shell 
of  various  forms,  and  the  head  not  dis- 
tinct from  the  wings. 


Pteropoda.  a  Spinalis  trocJiiformis,  with  the  Wmgs  expanded  ; 
h  Shell  of  Carolina  uncinata  (X  4)  i  c  Dexiobranchxa  pau- 
cidens:  r  Median  Arm,  with  Suckers;  s  Cncle  of  Suckers; 
t  Tentacle. 


Pte-rop'0-dOUS  (te-rop'6-diis),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Pteropoda. 

Pter'o-saur  (ter'6-sar),  re.  [Gr.  Trrepd;'  wing  -)-  <Tav- 
po5  a  lizard.]     (Paleon.)  A  pterodactyl. 

II  Pter'0-sau'ri-a  (-sa'rl-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  (Paleon.) 
An  extinct  order  of  flying  reptiles  of  the  Mesozoic  age ; 
the  pterodactyls ;  —  called  also  Pterodactyli,  and  Or- 
nithosauria. 

Jgg^  The  wings  were  formed,  like  those  of  bats,  by  a 
leathery  expansion  of  the  skin,  principally  supported  by 
the  greatly  enlarged  outer  or  "little"  fingers  of  the 
hands.  The  American  Cretaceous  pterodactyls  had  no 
teeth.     See  Pteranodontia,  and  Pterodactyl. 

Pter'O-saU'rl-an  (-on),  a.  (Paleon.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Pterosauria. 

II  Pter'O-Stig'ma  (-stTg'ma),  re.  ;  pi.  Ptehostigmata 
(-ta).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  inepov  wing  +  crriy/ia,  -arcs,  a  mark.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  thickened  opaque  spot  on  the  wings  of  certain 
insects. 

_  Pte-ro'tlC  (te-ro'tik),  a.  [Gr.  Trrepoe  wing  -f  o5s, 
iuros,  ear.]  (Anut.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
a  bone  between  the  prootic  and  epiotic  in  the  dorsal  and 
outer  part  of  the  periotic  capsule  of  many  fishes.  ^  n. 
The  pterotic  bone. 

15^^  The  pterotic  bone  is  so  called  because  fancied  in 
some  cases  to  resemble  in  form  a  bird's  wing. 

II  Pte-ryg'i-um  (te-rij'i-iim),  n.;  pi.  E.  Pterygiums 
(-iimz),  L.  Pterygia  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trrepvyiov,  prop- 
erly a  dim.  akin  to  irrepdi/  a  feather.]  (Med.)  A  super- 
ficial growth  of  vascular  tissue  radiating  in  a  fanlike 
manner  from  the  cornea  over  the  eurf ace  of  tlie  eye. 

Pter'y-gOid  (tSr'T-goid),  a.  [Gr.  Trre'pvf,  -u-yo!,  a 
wing  4-  -oid.']  (Anat.)  (a)  Like  a  bird's  wing  in  form; 
as,  a  pterygoid  bone,  (ft)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the 
region  of,  the  pterygoid  bones,  pterygoid  processes,  or 
the  whole  sphenoid  bone.  —  re.     A  pterygoid  bone. 

Pterygoid  bone  {Anat.),  a  bone  which  corresponds  to  the 
inner  plate  of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  human  skull, 
but  which,  in  all  vertebrates  below  mammals,  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  posterior  nares,  but  serves  to  connect  the 
palatine  bones  with  the  point  of  suspension  of  the  lower 
]aw.  —  Pterygoid  process  (Anat.),  a  process  projecting 
domiward  from  either  side  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  in  man 
divided  into  two  plates,  an  inner  and  an  outer.  The  pos- 
terior nares  pass  through  the  space,  called  the  pterygoid 
fossa,  between  the  processes. 

Pter'y-go-mas'il-la-ry  (-go-m5ks'il-la-ry),  a.  [Ptery- 
goid -f-  mazillary.l  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  in- 
ner pterygoid  plate,  or  pterygoid  bone,  and  the  lower  jaw. 
Pter'y-gO-pal'a-tlne  (-pSl'a-tin),  a.  [Pterygoii  + 
palatine.']  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pterygoid 
processes  and  the  palatine  bones. 

II  Pter'y-go-po'di-um  (-po'dT-um),  re.  ;  pi.  Pterygo- 
PODIA  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trre'puJ, -uyos,  a  fin  +  irdSioi', 
dim.  of  TTOu't,  TToSds,  a  foot.]  (Anal.)  A  specially  modi- 
fied part  of  the  ventral  fin  in  male  elasmobranchs,  which 
serves  as  a  copulatory  organ,  or  clasper. 

Pter'y-go-quad'rate  (-kwod'rat),  a.  [Pterygoid  -^- 
guadrate.]  (Anat.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  representing 
the  pterygoid  and  quadrate  bones  or  cartilages. 

II  Pte-ryla  (te-ri'la),  re.;  pi.  Ptekyl;e  (-le).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Trrepdv  feather  -{-  iiK-q  wood,  forest.]  {Zo'ol.)  One 
of  the  definite  areas  of  the  skin  of  a  bird  on  which  feath- 
ers grow ;  —  contrasted  with  apteria. 

Pter'y-log'ra-phy  (tgr'i-18g'ra-fy),  n.  [Pteryla  -\- 
-graphy.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  study  or  description  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  feathers,  or  of  the  pterylae,  of  birds. 

II  Pter'y-lo'sls  (-lo'sis),  re.     [NL.,  fr.  NL.  &  E.  pt6- 
ryla.]     (Zo'dl.)  The   arrangement  of 
feathers  in  deduite  areas. 

Ptll'o-cerque  (til'o-serk),  re.  [Gr. 
Trn'Aot/  a  feather  -f-  xe'pKo;  tail.]  (Zo- 
ol. )  The  pentail. 

11  Ptil'o-paa'des  (til'6-pe'dez),  re. 
pi.  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  Trri Aoi/  a  feather  -f- 
Trais,  TraiSds,  offspring.]  (Zo'dl.)  Same 
as  DasypjEdes. 

Ptil'o-paed'ic  (tTl'o-pEd'Ik  or  -pe'- 
dik),  a,  (Zo'dl.)  Having  nearly  the 
whole  surface  of  the  skin  covered 
with  down ;  dasypaedic  ;  —  said  of  the 
young  of  certain  birds. 

II  Pti-lop'te-rl  (tT-15p'te-ri),  re.  pi. 
[NL. ,  f  r.  Gr.  tttlKov  a  downy  feather  pterylosis.  Back  of  a 
4-  Trrepdi/ wing.]  (.^ooZ.)  An  order  Cock  with  the  Feath- 
of  birds  including  only  the  penguins.  «rs  removed.  The 
II  PU-lO'SlS  (tl-lo'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  ^^f/yt^'^JL" blank 
fr.  Gr.  Trri'Aoj/  a  feather.]  (Zo'dl.)  spaces,  Apteria. 
Same  as  Pterylosis. 

Ptis'an  (tiz'on ;  277^,  re.  [L.  ptisa7ia  peeled  barley, 
barley  water,  Gr.  Tmo-aKr;,  from  7rricr<rEii'  to  peel,  husk : 
cf.  F.  ptisane,  tisane.]  1.  A  decoction  of  barley  with 
other  ingredients  ;  a  fai'inaceous  drink. 

2.  (Med.)  An  aqueous  medicine,  containing  little,  if 
any,  medicinal  agent ;  a  tea  or  tisane. 

Ptol'e-ma'lc  (tol'e-ma'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Ptolemy,  the  geographer  and  astronomer. 

Ptolemaic  system  {Astron.),  the  system  maintained  by 
Ptolemy,  who  supposed  the  earth  to  be  fixed  in  the  center 
of  the  universe,  with  the  sun  and  stars  revohnng  around 
it.  This  theory  was  received  for  ages,  until  superseded 
by  the  Copernican  system. 

PtOl'e-ma'lst  (tol'e-ma'ist),  re.  One  who  accepts  the 
astronomical  system  of  Ptolemy. 

PtO'ma-ine  (to'ma-In  or  -en),  re.  [Prom  Gr.  Trri/xa  a 
dead  body.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  One  of  a  class  of  animal 
bases  or  alkaloids  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of  various 
kinds  of  albuminous  matter,  and  closely  related  to  the 
vegetable  alkaloids  ;  a  cadaveric  poison.  The  ptomaines, 
as  a  class,  have  their  origin  in  dead  matter,  by  which 
they  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  leucoma'tnes. 

II  PtO'SlS  (to'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irrutris  a  faUing.] 
(Med.)  Droopmg  of  the  upper  eyelid,  produced  by  pa' 
ralysis  of  its  levator  muscle. 
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Pty'a-lln  (ti'4-lln),  n.  [Gr.  nTva\ov  spittle.  See  Ptt- 
ALISM.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  An  unorganized  amylolytic 
ferment,  or  enzyme,  present  in  human  mixed  saliva  and 
in  the  saliva  of  some  animals. 

Pty'a-Usm  (-llz'm),  «.  [Gr.  TTTvaAtcTiads,  fr.  wTtja- 
\Cieiv  to  spit  much,  fr.  tttuoAoi'  spittle,  f r.  tttvciv  to  spit : 
cf.  r.  piyalisme.']  Salivation,  or  an  excessive  flow  of 
saliva.  Quain. 

Pty-al'0-gOgue  (tt-51'6-gog),  n.  [Gr.  TTTva\ov  spittle 
+  aywyds  driving.]     (Med.)  A  ptysmagogue. 

Ptys'ma-gogue  (tiz'ma-gbg),  n.  [Gr.  TTTvcTfia  spittle 
+  aywyos  driving :  cf.  F.  ptysmagogue.']  (3Ied.)  A  med- 
icine that  promotes  the  discharge  of  saliva. 

II  Ptyx'lS  (tiks'Is),  n,  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irnifts  a  folding.] 
(Bot. )  The  way  in  which  a  leaf  is  sometimes  folded  in 
the  bud. 

Pub'ble  (pub'b'l),  a.  [Perhaps  fr.  bubble.']  Puffed 
out;  pursy;  pudgy;  fat.     \_Obs.]  Drani. 

Pu'ber-al  (pu'ber-al),  a.  [From  L.  puber,  pubes, 
grown  up,  adult.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  puberty. 

Pu'ber-ty  (,-tf),  n.  [L.  pubertas,  fr.  puber,  pubes, 
adult :  cf.'  F.  puberie.]  1.  The  earliest  age  at  which 
persona  are  capable  of  begetting  or  bearing  children, 
usually  considered,  in  temperate  climates,  to  be  about 
fourteen  years  in  males  and  twelve  in  females. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  period  when  a  plant  first  bears  flowers. 

Pu-ber'U-lent  (pii-bSr'u-lent),  a.  [See  Pubes.]  {Bot.) 
Very  minutely  downy. 

Pu'bes  (piJ'bez),  n.  [L.,  the  hair  which  appears  on 
the  body  at  puberty,  from  pufces  adult.]  1.  (Anat.)  (a) 
The  hair  which  appears  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  hypo- 
gastric region  at  the  age  of  puberty.  (J)  Hence  (as 
more  commonly  used),  the  lower  part  of  the  hypogastric 
region  ;  the  pubic  region. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  down  of  plants ;  a  downy  or  villous 
substance  which  grows  on  plants ;  pubescence. 

Pu-bes'cence  (pii-b5s'sens),  n.     [Cf.  F.  pubescence.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  pubescent,  or  of  hav- 
ing arrived  at  puberty.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  covering  of  soft  short  hairs,  or  down,  as  on  some 
plants  and  insects ;  also,  the  state  of  being  so  covered. 

Pu-bes'cen-cy  (-sen-sy),  n.    Pubescence. 

Pu-bes'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  pubescens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
pubescere  to  reach  puberty,  to  grow  hairy  or  mossy,  fr. 
pubes  pubes :  cf.  F.  pubescent.]    1.  Arrived  at  puberty. 

That  .  .  ,  the  men  (,q.xc)  pubescent  at  the  age  of  twice  seven,  is 
accounted  a  punctual  trutn.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Covered  with  pubescence,  or  fine  short  hairs,  as  cer- 
tain insects,  and  the  leaves  of  some  plants. 

Pu'blc  (pu'bik),  a.  {Anat.)  {a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pubes  ;  in  the  region  of  the  pubes ;  as,  the  pubic  bone  ; 
the  pubic  region,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  hypogastric 
region.     See  Pubes.     {b)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pubis. 

II  Pu'biS  (pii'bis),  n.  [NL.  See  Puees.]  {Anat.)  The 
ventral  and  anterior  of  the  three  principal  bones  compos- 
ing eitlier  half  of  the  pelvis ;  shareboiie  ;  pubic  bone. 

Pub'Ilc  (piib'lik),  a.  I'L.  publicus,'poblicus,  popHcus, 
fr.  populus  people :  cf.  F.  public.  See  People.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  people ;  belonging  to  the  people ; 
relating  to,  or  atfecting,  a  nation,  state,  or  community ; 

—  opposed  to  private;  as,  the  public  treasury. 

To  fhe  public  good 
Private  respects  must  yield.  Milton. 

He  [Alexander  Hamilton]  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  the 
public  credit,  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet.  D.  Webster. 

2.  Open  to  the  knowledge  or  view  of  all ;  general ; 
common  ;  notorious ;  As,  public  report ;  public  scandal. 

Joseph,  .  .  .  not  willing  to  make  her  a  public  example,  -was 
minded  to  put  her  away  privily.  Matt.  i.  19. 

3.  Open  to  common  or  general  use  ;  as,  a,  public  road  ; 
apubUc'hou&e.     "  The  pwSKc  street."  Shak. 

Pttblic  act  or  statute  (Law),  an  act  or  statute  affecting 
matters  of  public  concern.  Of  such  statutes  the  Courts 
take  judicial  notice.  —  Public  credit.    See  under  Credit. 

—  Public  funds.  See  Fund,  3.  —  Public  house,  an  inn,  or 
house  of  entertainment.  —  Public  law.  (a)  See  Interna- 
tional law,  under  International.  (J)  A  public  act  or 
statute.  —  Public  nuisance.    {Laio)  See  under  Nuisance. 

—  Public  orator.  (Eng.  Universities)  See  Oratok,  3.  — 
Public  stores,  military  and  naval  stores,  equipments,  etc.  ■ 

—  Public  works,  all  fixed  works  built  by  civil  engineers  for 
public  use,  as  railways,  docks,  canals,  etc. ;  but  strictly, 
military  and  civil  engineering  works  constructed  at  the 
public  cost. 

Pub'Ilc,  n.     1.  The  general  body  of  mankind,  or  of  a 
nation,  state,  or  community  ;  the  people,  indefinitely ;  as, 
the  American  public  ;  also,  a  particular  body  or  aggrega- 
tion of  people ;  as,  an  author's  public. 
The  public  is  more  disposed  to  censure  than  to  praise.  Addison. 

2.  A  public  house ;  an  inn.     IScot.]         Sir  W.  Scott. 

In  public,  openly ;  before  an  audience  or  the  people  at 
large ;  not  in  private  or  secrecy.  "  We  are  to  speak  in 
public."  Shak. 

Pub'11-can  (piSb'lT-kan),  n.  [L.  publicanus:  cf.  F. 
publicain.  See  Public]  1.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  farmer 
of  the  taxes  and  public  revenues  ;  hence,  a  collector  of 
toll  or  tribute.  The  inferior  officers  of  this  class  were 
often  oppressive  in  their  exactions,  and  were  regarded 
with  great  detestation. 

As  Jesus  sat  at  meat  .  .  .  manj  publicans  and  sinners  came 

and  sat  down  with  him  and  his  disciples.  Matt.  ix.  10. 

How  like  a  fawmng  publican  he  looks  1  Shale. 

2.  The  keeper  of  an  inn  or  public  house  ;  one  licensed 
to  retail  beer,  spirits,  or  wine. 

Pub'U-ca'tlon  (-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  publicniioconfiaca,- 
tion  ;  cf.  F.  publication.  See  Publish.]  1.  The  act  of 
publKshingonnaking  known ;  notification  to  the  people 
at  large,  eitlier  by  words,  writing,  or  printing  ;  procla- 
mation ;  divulgation  ;  promulgation ;  as,  the  publication 
of  the  law  at  IWount  Sinai ;  the  pttblication  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  tlie  publication  of  statutes  or  edicts. 

2.  The  act  of  offering  a  book,  pamphlet,  engraving, 
etc.,  to  the  public  by  sale  or  by  gratuitous  distribution. 

The  publication  of  these  papers  wiis  not  owing  to  our  follv, 
'"*"■"' "°""---  Swi/t. 
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3.  That  which  is  published  or  made  known ;  espe- 
cially, any  book,  pamphlet,  etc.,  offered  for  sale  or  to 
public  notice  ;  as,  a  daily  or  monthly  publication. 

4.  An  act  done  in  public.    [i2.  &  Obs.] 

His  jealousy  .  .  .  attends  the  business,  the  recreations,  the 
publications,  and  retirements  of  every  man.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Publication  of  a  libel  (Law),  such  an  exhibition  of  a  libel 
as  brings  it  to  the  notice  of  at  least  one  person  other  than 
the  person  libeled.  —  Publication  of  a  will  (Law),  the  de- 
livery of  a  wUl,  as  his  own,  by  a  testator  to  witnesses  who 
attest  it. 

Pub'llc-heart'ed  (piib'lIk-hart'Sd),  a.  Public-spir- 
ited.    [i2.] 

Pub'll-clst  (piib'li-sTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  publiciste.]  A 
writer  on  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations ;  one  who  is 
versed  in  the  science  of  public  right,  the  principles  of 
government,  etc. 

The  "Whig  leaders,  however,  were  much  more  desirous  to  get 
rid  of  Episcopacy  than  to  prove  themselves  consummate  publi- 
cists and  logicians.  Macaulay. 

Pub-Uc'i-ty  (pab-IIs'i-ti^),  m.  iCi.-e.publicite.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  public,  or  open  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  community  ;  notoriety ;  publicness. 

Pub'llo-ly  (pub'lik-ly),  adv.  1.  With  exposure  to 
popular  view  or  notice ;  without  concealment ;  openly  ; 
as,  property  publicly  offered  for  sale ;  an  opinion  pub- 
licly avowed  ;  a  declaration  publicly  made. 

2.  In  the  name  of  the  community.  Addison. 

Pub'llc-mlnd'ed   (-mind'gd),   a.     Public-spirited.  — 

Pub'Uc-mlnd'ed-ness,  n. 

Pub'llC-nesS,  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
public,  or  open  to  the  view  or  notice  of  people  at  large  ; 
publicity  ;  notoriety ;  as,  the  publicness  of  a  sale. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  belonging  to  the  commu- 
nity ;  as,  the  publicness  of  property.  Boyle. 

Publlo-splr'lt-ed  (-spir'it-Sd),  a.  1.  Having,  or  ex- 
ercising, a  disposition  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity or  public  ;  as,  public-spirited  men. 

2.  Dictated  by  a  regard  to  public  good  ;  as,  a  public- 
spirited  project  or  measure.  Addison. 

—  PubOlo-Bplr'tt-ed-ly,    adv.  —  Pub'Uc-splr'lt-ed- 
ness,  n. 

Publish  (piib'lish),  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Published 
(-lisht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Publishing.]  [F.  publier,  L. 
publicare,  publicatum.  See  Public,  and  -ish.]  1.  To 
make  public ;  to  make  known  to  mankind,  or  to  people 
in  general ;  to  divulge,  as  a  private  transaction  ;  to  pro- 
mvUgate  or  proclaim,  as  a  law  or  an  edict. 

Published  was  the  bounty  of  her  name.       Chaucer. 

The  innvearied  sun,  from  day  to  day. 

Does  Ins  Creator's  power  display. 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  almighty  hand.  Addison. 

2.  To  make  known  by  posting,  or  by  reading  in  a 
church  ;  as,  to  publish  baims  of  marriage. 

3.  To  send  forth,  as  a  book,  newspaper,  musical  piece, 
or  other  printed  work,  either  for  sale  or  for  general  dis- 
tribution ;  to  print,  and  issue  from  the  press. 

4.  To  utter,  or  put  into  circulation  ;  as,  to  publish 
counterfeit  paper.     [{/.  ,S.] 

To  publish  a  will  (Law),  to  acknowledge  it  before  the 
witnesses  is  the  testator's  last  will  and  testament. 

Sy n.  —  To  announce ;  proclaim  ;  advertise  ;  declare ; 
promulgate ;  disclose ;  divulge  ;  reveal.    See  Announce. 

Pub'Ush-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  published  ; 
suitable  for  publication. 

Pub'Ush-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  publishes  ;  as,  a  pub- 
lisher of  a  book  or  magazine. 

For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend, 

Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretense.  Shak. 

Publlsh-ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of 
making  publicly  known  ;  publication. 

2.  A  public  notice  of  intended  marriage,  required  by 
the  laws  of  some  States.     {_U.  S.] 

Puc-coon'  (puk-koon'),  n.  [From  the  American  In- 
dian name.]  {Bot.)  Any  one  of  several  plants  yielding 
a  red  pigment  which  is  used  by  the  North  American  Indi- 
ans, as  the  bloodroot  and  two  species  of  lAthospermum 
{L.  hirlum,  and  L.  canescens) ;  also,  the  pigment  itself. 

Puce  (pus),  a.  [F.,  fr.  puce  a  flea,  L.  pulex,  pulicis.] 
Of  a  dark  brown  or  brovmish  purple  color. 

Pu'cel  (pu'sSl),  n.    See  Pucellb.     iObs.] 

Pu'cel-age  (-tj ;  48),  n.     [F.]     Virginity.     [iJ.] 

II  Pu-celle'  (pu-sgl'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  pulicella,  fr.  L. 
pullus  a  young  animal.  See  Pullet.]  A  maid;  a  vir- 
gin.    [Written  a\so  pucel.]     [Ofc.J 

Lady  or  pucelle,  that  wears  mask  or  fan.       B.  Jonson. 

La  Pucelle,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  Joan  of  Arc. 

Pu'ce-ron  (pu'se-ron),  n.  [F.,  from  puce  a  flea.  See 
Puce.]     (Zo'ol.)  Any  plant  louse,  or  aphis. 

Pu'cher-lte  (poo'ker-it),  re.  [So  named  from  the  Pu- 
cker Mine,  in  Saxony.]  {Min.)  Vanadate  of  bismuth, 
occurring  in  minute  reddish  brown  crystals. 

Puck  (puk),  re.  [OE.  pouke  ;  cf .  OSw.  puke,  Icel. 
puki  an  evil  demon,  W.  pwca  a  hobgoblin.  Cf.  Poker  a 
bugbear.  Pug.]  1.  {3Iediseval  3fyth.)  A  celebrated  fairy, 
"  the  merry  wanderer  of  the  night  ;  "  —  called  also 
Robin  Goodfellow,  Friar  Rush,  Pug,  etc.  Shak. 

He  meeteth  Puck,  whom  most  men  call 
Hotigoblin,  and  on  him  doth  fall.  Drayton. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  goatsucker.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

PuckTiall' (-bal'),  re.     [Puck -\r  ball .]     A  puffball. 

Puck'er  (-er),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Puckerbd  (-erd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Puckering.]  [From  Poke  a  pocket, 
small  bag.]  To  gather  into  small  folds  or  wrinkles  ;  to 
contract  into  ridges  and  furrows ;  to  corrugate  ;  —  often 
with  up  ;  as,  to  pucker  cloth  ;  to  pucker  up  the  nioutli. 
"His  skin  [yimi]  puckered  up  in  wrinkles."       Spectator. 

Puck'er,  n.   1.  A  fold ;  a  wrinkle  ;  a  collection  of  folds. 

2.  A  state  of  perplexity  or  anxiety  ;  confusion  ;  bother  ; 
agitation.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Puck'er-er,  n.    One  who,  or  tliat  which,  puckers. 


Puck'er-y  (puk'er-J^),  o.  l.  Producing,  or  tending  to 
produce,  a  pucker ;  as,  a  puckery  taste.  Lowell. 

2.  Inclined  to  become  puckered  or  wrinkled ;  fuU  o£ 
puckers  or  wrinkles. 

Puck'fist'  (-f ist'J,  n.    A  puffbaU. 

Puck'ish,  a.  [From  Puck.]  Resembling  Puck ; 
merry;  mischievous.    "PwciwA  freaks."    J.  R.  Green. 

Pu'cras  (pu'krSs),  re.  [From  a  native  name  in  India.] 
{Zo'ol.)  See  KoKLASs. 

Pud  (pood),  re.     Same  as  Pood. 

Pud  (pud),  re.    The  hand ;  the  fist.     [Colloq.]   Lamb. 

Pud'den-mg  (pud'den-Tng),  re.  [Probably  fr.  pudden, 
for  pudding,  in  allusion  to  its  softness.]  {Naui.)  (a)  A 
quantity  of  rope-yarn,  or  the  like,  placed,  as  a  fender,  on 
the  bow  of  a  boat.  (6)  A  bunch  of  soft  material  to  pre- 
vent chafing  between  spars,  or  the  like. 

Pud'der  (ptid'der),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Puddered 
(-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Puddering.]  [Cf.  Pother.]  To 
make  a  tumult  or  bustle ;  to  splash ;  to  make  a  pother  or 
fuss ;  to  potter  ;  to  meddle. 

Puddering  in  the  designs  or  doings  of  others.    Barrow. 
Others  pudder  into  their  food  with  their  broad  nebs.    Holland. 

Pud'der,  v.  t.  To  perplex  ;  to  embarrass ;  to  confuse ; 
to  bother  ;  as,  to  pudder  a  man.  Locke. 

Pud'der,  re.  A  pother  ;  a  tumult ;  a  confused  noise ; 
turmoil ;  bustle.     "  All  in  a  predfier. "  Milton. 

Pud'dlng  (pud'dTng),  re.  [Cf.  F.  boudin  black  pud- 
ding, sausage,  L.  botulus,  botellus,  a  sausage,  G.  &  Sw. 
pudding  pudding,  Dan.  bud.ling,  D.  podding,  pudding, 
L6.  puddig  thick,  stumpy,  W.  poten,  patten,  also  E.  pod, 
pout,  v.]  1.  A  species  of  food  of  a  soft  or  moderately 
hard  consistence,  variously  made,  but  often  a  compound 
of  flour  or  meal,  with  milk  and  eggs,  etc. 

And  solid  pudding  against  empty  praise.  Pope. 

2.  Anything  resembling,  or  of  the  softness  and  consist- 
ency of,  pudding. 

3.  An  intestine ;  especially,  an  intestine  stuffed  with 
meat,  etc.  ;  a  sausage.  Shak, 

4.  Any  food  or  victuals. 

Eat  jour  pudding,  slave,  and  hold  your  tongue.    Prior. 

5.  {Naut.)  Same  as  Puddening. 

Pudding  grass  (Bo<.),  the  true  pennyroyaKJ/erettaPuJe- 
gium),  formerly  used  to  flavor  stuffing  for  roast  meat. 
Dr.  Prior.  —  Pudding  pie,  a  pudding  with  meat  baked  in  it. 
yaw/o)- (1630).  —  Pudding  pipe  (Bot^.the.  long,  cylindrical 
pod  of  the  leguminous  tree  Cassia  Fistula.  The  seeds  are 
separately  imbedded  in  a  sweetish  pulp.  See  Cassia.  — 
Pudding  sleeve,  a  full  sleeve  like  that  of  the  English  cler- 
ical gown.  /Swi/i.  —  Pudding  stone,  (i/m.)  See  Conglom- 
erate, re.,  2.—  Pudding  time,  (a)  The  time  of  dinner,  pud- 
ding being  formerly  the  dish  first  eaten.  [Obs.]  Johnson, 
(b)  The  mck  of  time ;  critical  time.    [Obs.] 

Mars,  that  still  protects  the  stout, 
In  pudding  time  came  to  his  aid.  Hudibras. 

Pud'dlng-head'ed  (-hSd'Sd),  a.    Stupid.     [Colloq.] 

Pud'dle  (pud'd'l),  re.  [OE.  podel ;  cf .  LG.  pudel,  Ir. 
&  Gael,  plod  pool.]  1.  A  small  quantity  of  dirty  stand- 
ing water ;  a  muddy  plash  ;  a  small  pool.  Spenser. 

2.  Clay,  or  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  kneaded  or 
worked,  when  wet,  to  render  it  impervious  to  water. 

Puddle  poet,  a  low  or  worthless  poet.    [E.]  Puller. 

Pud'dle,  V.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Puddled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &. 
vb.  re.  Puddling  (-dlTng).]     1.  To  make  foul  or  muddy ; 
to  pollute  with  dirt ;  to  mix  dirt  with  (water). 
Some  unhatclied  practice  •  .  . 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit.  Shak, 

2.  {a)  To  make  dense  or  close,  as  clay  or  loam,  by 
working  when  wet,  so  as  to  render  impervious  to  water, 
(6)  To  make  impervious  to  liquids  by  means  of  puddle; 
to  apply  puddle  to. 

3.  To  subject  to  the  process  of  puddling,  as  iron,  so 
as  to  convert  it  from  the  condition  of  cast  iron  to  that  of 
wrought  iron.  Ure. 

Puddled  steel,  steel  made  directly  from  cast  iron  by  a 
modification  of  the  puddling  process. 

Pud'dle,  V.  i.  To  make  a  dirty  stir.  [Obs.]  R.  Junius. 

Pud'dle— ball'  (-bal'),  re.  The  lump  of  pasty  wrought 
iron  as  taken  from  the  puddling  furnace  to  be  hammered 
or  rolled. 

Pud'dle-bar'  (-bar'),  re.  An  iron  bar  made  at  a  sin- 
gle heat  from  a  puddle-ball  by  hammering  and  rolling. 

Pud'dler  (-dler),  n.  One  who  converts  cast  iron  into 
wrought  iron  by  the  process  of  puddling. 

Pud'dllng  (-dlTng),re.  1.  {Hydrant.  Engin.)  {a)  The 
process  of  working  clay,  loam,  pulverized  ore,  etc.,  with 
water,  to  render  it  compact,  or  impervious  to  liquids; 
also,  the  process  of  rendering  anything  impervious  to 
liquids  by  means  of  puddled  material.  ( J)  Puddle.  See 
Puddle,  re.,  2. 

2.  {3Ietal.)  The  art  or  process  of  converting  cast  iron 
into  wrought  iron  or  steel  by  subjecting  it  to  intense 
heat  and  frequent  stirring  in  a  reverberatorj-  furnace  in 
the  presence  of  oxidizing  substances,  by  wliich  it  is  freed 
from  a  portion  of  its  carbon  and  other  impurities. 

Puddling  furnace,  a  reverberatory  furnace  in  which  cast 
iron  is  converted  into  wrought  iron  or  into  steel  by  pud- 
dling. 

Pud'dly  (-diy),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  pud- 
dles ;  muddy ;  foul.     "Thick  p«(fd;i/ water."       Carew. 

Pud'dock  (pud'diik),  n.  [For  paddock,  or  pan-ock, 
a  park.]  A  small  inclosure.  [Written  also  putTOck.] 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Pu'den-cy  (pu'den-sj),  re.  [L.  pudens,  p.  pr.  of  pii- 
dere  to  be  ashamed.]  Modesty  ;  shamefacedness.  "  A 
pudency  so  rosy."  Shak. 

II  Pu-'den'da  (pii-d6n'dil),  re.  pi.  [L.,  from  pudcndus 
that  of  wliich  one  ought  to  be  ashamed,  fr.  puaerc  to  ba 
ashamed.]     (.Anat.)  The  external  organs  of  generation. 

Pu-den'dal  (-dnl),  n.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pudenda,  or  puiloiiduni. 

II  Pu-den'dum  (-diSn'diiin),  n.  [NL.  See  Pudenda.] 
(Anat.)  Tlie  external  organs  of  generation,  especially  ot 
the  female  ;  tlie  vulva. 
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PUDGY 

PwlB'y  (pOj'y),  a.    Short  and  fat  or  sturdy ;  dumpy ; 

podgy ;  as,  a  short,^«<i^  little  man ;  a  pudgy  little  hand. 

_  Thackeray. 

Pn'dlo  (pu'dtk),  a.  [L.  pudicus  modest,  fr.  pudere  to 
be  ashamed  :  cf.  "t.  pudique.']  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  external  organs  of  generation. 

Pn'dic-al  (pu'di-kal),  a.     (Anat.)  Pudic. 

Pu-dlc'i-ty  (pfi-dls'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pudicite,  L.  pu- 
dieitia.']    Modesty ;  chastity.  Howell. 

Pu'dU  (poo'dob),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  very  small  deer  (Pu- 
dva  humilu),  native  of  tlie  Chilian  Andes.  It  has  sim- 
ple spikelike  antlers,  only  two  or  three  inches  long. 

Plie  (pu),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ptjed  (pud) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Prrnjo.]  To  make  a  low  whistling  sound ;  to  chirp, 
as  birds.  Halliwell. 

Paeb'lO  (pwSblo  ;  Sp.  poo-atlo),  n.  [Sp.,  a  village, 
L.  populus  people.  See  People.]  A  communistic  build- 
ing erected  by  certain  Indian  tribes  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  It  is  often  of  large  size  and  several  stories  high, 
and  is  usually  built  either  of  stone  or  adobe.  The  term 
is  also  applied  to  any  Indian  village  in  the  same  region. 

Pneblo  Indians  (El/moL),  any  tribe  or  community  of  In- 
dians living  in  pueblos.  The  principal  Pueblo  tribes  are 
the  Moqui,  the  Zuni,  the  Keran,  and  the  Tewan. 

Pue'feMow  (pii'fel'lo),  n.     A  pewfellow.     [OJi.] 

Pu'er  (pu'er),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  The  dung  of 
dogs,  used  as  an  alkaline  steep  in  tanning.      Simmonds. 

II  PU-er'CO  (poo-ar'ko),  n.     [Sp.]     A  hog. 

Pnerco  beds  (Geol.),  a  name  given  to  certain  strata  be- 
longing to  the  earliest  Eocene.  They  are  developed  in 
northwestern  New  Mexico,  along  the  Rio  Puerco,  and 
are  characterized  by  their  mammalian  remains. 

Pu'er-ile  (pu'er-Tl ;  277),  a.  [L.  puerilis,  fr.  puer  a 
child,  a  boy  :  cf.  'W. pueril.'\  Boyish  ;  childish;  trifling  ; 
silly. 

The  French  have  been  notorious  through  generations  for 
their  puerile  affectation  of  Roman  forms,  models,  and  historic 
precedents.  De  Quincey. 

Syn.  —  Youthful;  boyish ;  juvenile ;  childish  ;  trifling  ; 
weak.    See  Youthful. 

Pa'er-lle-ly,  adv.     In  a  puerile  manner ;  childishly. 

Pu'er-ile-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  puerile ; 
puerility. 

Pn'er-ll'l-ty  (-Il'I-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Pueeilities  (-ttz).  [L. 
puerilitas:  cf.  F.  puerilite.']  X.  The  quality  of  being 
puerile ;  childishness  ;  puerileness.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  That  which  is  puerile  or  childish ;  especially,  an  ex- 
pression which  is  flat,  insipid,  or  silly. 

Pu-er'per-al  (pu-er'per-al),  a.  [L.  puerpera  a  lying-in 
woman ;  puer  child  -f  parere  to  bear :  cf.  F.  puerperal.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  childbirth  ;  as,  a  puerperal  fever. 

Pu-er'per-OUS  (-iis),  a.     Bearing  chUdren.     [iS.] 

Pu'et  (pu'St),  n.    (Zool.)  The  pewit. 

PufI  (pvif),  n.  [Akin  to  G.  &  Sw.  puff  a  blow,  Dan. 
puf,  D.  pof;  of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  Bcfpet.]  1.  A 
sudden  and  single  emission  of  breath  from  the  mouth ; 
hence,  any  sudden  or  short  blast  of  wind  ;  a  slight  gust ; 
a  whiff.     "  To  every  jD!/^  of  wind  a  slave."        Flatmaii. 

2.  Anything  light  and  filled  with  air.  Specifically :  (a) 
A  puffball.  (J)  A  kind  of  light  pastry,  (c)  A  utensil  of 
the  toilet  for  dusting  the  skin  or  hair  with  powder. 

3.  An  exaggerated  or  empty  expression  of  praise,  es- 
pecially one  in  a  public  journal. 

Ptjff  adder.  (Zool.)  [a)  Any  South  African  viper  belong- 
ing to  Clotho  and  allied  genera.  They  are  exceedingly 
venomous,  and  have  the  power  of  greatly  distending  their 
bodies  when  irritated.  The  common  puff  adder  (  Vipera, 
or  Clotho,  arietans)  is  the  largest  species,  becoming  over 
four  feet  long.  The  plumed  puff  adder  (C.  coraw/rt)  has 
a  plumelike  appendage  over  each  eye.  (6)  A  North  Amer- 
ican harmless  snake  (Heterodon  platyrrhinos)  which  has 
the  power  of  puffing  up  its  body.  Called  also  hog-nose 
snake,  flathead,  spreading  adder,  and  bloioing  adder.  — 
Puff  bird  (Zo'dl^,  any  bird  of  the  genus  Bxicco,  or  family 
Buiconidse.  Tliey  are  small  birds,  usually  with  dull- 
colored  and  loose  plumage,  and  have  twelve  tail  feathers. 
Bee  Barbet  (6). 

Puff,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Puffed  (puf t) ;  p.  pr.  &vb. 
n.  Puffing.]  [Akin  to  G.  puff  en  to  pop,  buffet,  puff, 
D.  poffen  to  pop,  puffen  to  blow,  Sw.  puffa  to  push,  to 
cuff,  Dan.  puffe  to  pop,  thump.  See  Puff,  ».]  1.  To 
blow  in  puffs,  or  with  short  and  sudden  whiffs. 

2.  To  blow,  as  an  expression  of  scorn ;  —  with  at. 

It  is  really  to  defy  Heaven  to  jiufi  at  damnation.     South. 

3.  To  breathe  quick  and  hard,  or  with  puffs,  as  after 
yiolent  exertion. 

The  ass  comes  back  again,  puffing  and  blowing,  from  the 
chase.  UKstrange. 

4.  To  swell  with  air ;  to  be  dilated  or  inflated.    Boyle. 

5.  To  breathe  in  a  swelling,  inflated,  or  pompous  man- 
ner ;  hence,  to  assume  importance. 

Then  came  brave  Glory  i?w#n(7  by.  Herbert. 

Puff,  V.  t.     1.  To  drive  with  a  puff,  or  with  puffs. 

The  clearing  north  will  pu^the  clouds  away.     Dryden. 

2.  To  repel  with  words  ;  to  blow  at  contemptuously. 

I  ^?<^ the  prostitute  away.  Dryden. 

3.  To  cause  to  swell  or  dilate ;  to  inflate  ;  to  rufile  with 
puSs ;  —  often  with  up;  as,  a  bladder  puffed  with  air. 

The  sea /jw^crf  up  with  winds.  SJiak. 

4.  To  inflate  with  pride,  flattery,  self-esteem,  or  the 
like ;  —  often  with  up. 

Pujfed  up  with  military  success.    Jowett  (Thvcyd.). 

5.  To  praise  with  exaggeration ;  to  flatter ;  to  call  pub- 
lic attention  to  by  praises  ;  to  praise  unduly.  "  Puffed 
with  wonderful  skill."  Macaulay. 

Puff,  a.    Puffed  up ;  vain.     [iJ.]  Fanshawe. 

Puffball'  (-bal'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  ball-shaped 
fungus  {Lycoper'don  giganteum,  and  other  species  of  the 
same  genus)  full  of  dustlike  spores  wlien  ripe;  —  called 
also  bullfisi,  bullfce,  puckfist,  puff,  and  puffn. 

Puff'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  puffs ;  one  who  praises 
with  noisy  or  extravagant  commendation. 

2.  One  who  is  employed  by  the  owner  or  seller  of  goods 
Bold  at  auction  to  bid  up  the  price ;  a  by-bidder.  Bouvier. 
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3.  (Zool.)  (a)  Any  plectognath  fish  which  inflates  its 
body,  as  the  spe- 
cies of  Telrodon 
and  Diodon  ;  — 
called  also  blow- 
er, puff-fish, 
swellfish,  and 
globefish.  (6) 
The  common,  or 
harbor,  porpoise. 

ki*r.  ^"^'^^'"^^  "*■  Puffer  CTetrodon  turgidus).    (i^) 

Puff'er-y  (piSfSr-^),  n.  The  act  of  puffing;  bestow- 
ment  of  extravagant  commendation. 

Puffin  (piif'fin),  n.  [Akin  to  puff.J  1.  (Zool.)  An 
arctic  sea  bird  (Fratercula  arctica)  allied  to  the  auks, 
and  having  a  short,  thick,  swollen 
beak,  whence  the  name  ;  —  called 
also6o«/e  nose,  cockandy,  coulter- 
neb,  marrot,  mormon,  pope,  and 
sea  parrot. 

^ff^  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  other  related  snecies,  as  the 
horned  puffin  (F.  corniculata), 
the  tufted  puffin  (Lunda  cirrha- 
ta),  and  the  razorbill. 

Manx  puffin,  the  Manx  shear- 
water.   See  under  Manx. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  puffball. 

3.  A  sort  of  apple.     [06s.] 

Eider's  Diet.  (I(j40). 

Puff  1-ness  (piif 'i-n6s),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  puffy. 

Puffing,  a.  &  n.  from  Puff,  v.  i. 

Puffing  adder.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Puff  adder  (b),  under 
Puff.  —Puffing  pig  (Zool.),  the  common  porpoise. 

Puff  ing-ly,  adv.  In  a  puffing  manner ;  with  vehement 
breathing  or  shortness  of  breath ;  with  exaggerated  praise. 

Puff —leg'  (puf'lSg'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  beautiful  humming  birds  of  the  genus  Erioc- 
nemis  having  large  tufts  of  downy  feathers  on  the  legs. 

Puff-legged'  (-ISgd'),  a.  (Zool.)  Having  a  conspic- 
uous tuft  of  feathers  on  the  legs. 

Puffy  (-J),  a.  1.  Swelled  with  air,  or  any  soft  mat- 
ter ;  tumid  with  a  soft  substance ;  bloated ;  fleshy ;  as, 
s, puffy  t\xraoT.    "A  very  stout,pu_^(/ man."    Thackeray. 

2.  Hence,  inflated ;  bombastic ;  as,  a  puffy  style. 

Pug  (pug),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Pugged  (piigd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Pugging.]     [Cf.  G.  pucken  to  thump,  beat.] 

1.  To  mix  and  stir  when  wet,  as  clay  for  bricks,  pot- 
tery, etc. 

2.  To  fill  or  stop  with  clay  by  tamping ;  to  fill  in  or 
spread  with  mortar,  as  a  floor  or  partition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deadening  sound.     See  Pugging,  2. 

Pug,  n.  1.  Tempered  clay;  clay  moistened  and  worked 
so  as  to  be  plastic. 

2.  A  pug  miU. 

Pug  mill,  a  kind 
of  mill  for  grinding 
and  mixing  clay, 
either  for  brick- 
making  or  the  fine 
arts;  a  clay  mill. 
It  consists  essen- 
tially of  an  upright 
shaft  armed  with 
projecting  knives, 
which  is  caused  to 
revolve  in  a  hollow  cylinder,  tub,  or  vat,  in  which  the  clay 
is  placed. 

Pug,  n.  [Corrupted  fr.  puck.  See  Puck.]  1.  An  elf, 
or  a  hobgoblin  ;  also  same  as  Puck.     [06s.]    B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  name  for  a  monkey.     [Colloq.']  Addison. 

3.  A  name  for  a  fox.     [Prov.  Eng.]  C.  Kingsley. 

4.  An  intimate;  a  crony  ;  a  dear  one.     [06s.]     Lyly. 

5.  pi.  Chaff ;  the  refuse  of  grain.     [06s.]       Holland. 

6.  A  prostitute.     [06s.]  Cot  grave. 

7.  (Zool.)  One  of  a  small  breed  of  pet  dogs  having  a 
short  nose  and  head ;  a  pug  dog. 

8.  (Zool. )  Any  geometrid  moth 
of  the  genus  Eupithecia. 

Png'-faced'  (-fast'),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  face  like  a  monkey  or  a  pug ; 
monkey-faced. 

Pug'ger  (-ger),  V.  t.  To  puck- 
er.    [06s.] 

Pug'gered  (-gerd),  a.  Puck- 
ered.    [06s.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Pug'ging  (-ging),  n.  [See  Pua, 
V.  «.]     1.  The  act   or  process  of  „ 

working  and   tempering  clay  to  ^^' 

make  it  plastic  and  of  uniform  consistency,  as  for  bricks, 
for  pottery,  etc. 

2.  (Arch.)  Mortar  or  the  like,  laid  between  the  joists 
under  the  boards  of  a  floor,  or  within  a  partition,  to  deaden 
sound  ;  — in  the  United  States  usually  called  deafening. 

Pug'ging,  a.    Thieving.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Pugh  (poo),  interj.  Pshaw!  pish!  —  a  word  used  in 
contempt  or  disdain. 

Pu'gll  (pu'jTl),  n.  [L.  pugillus,  pugillum,  a  handful, 
akin  to  pugnus  the  fist.]  As  much  as  is  taken  up  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  two  first  fingers.     [06s.]      Bacon. 

Pu'gil-ism  (-"fz'm),  n.  [L.  pugil  a  pugilist,  boxer, 
akin  to  pugnus  the  fist.  Cf.  Pugnacious,  Fist.]  The 
practice  of  boxing,  or  fighting  with  the  fist. 

Pu'gil-ist,  n.  [L.  pugil.]  One  who  fights  with  his 
fists  ;  esp.,  a  professional  prize  fighter ;  a  boxer. 

Pu'gil-Is'tic  (-Ts'tik),  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  pugilism. 

Pug-na'CiOUS  (piig-na'-shiis),  a.  [L.  pugnax,  -ads,  fr. 
pugnare  to  fight.  Cf.  Pugilism,  Fist.]  Disposed  to 
fight ;  inclined  to  fighting ;  quarrelsome  ;  fighting.  — 
Pug-na'cious-ly,  adv.  —  Pug-na'cious-ness,  n. 

Pug-nac'i-ty  (-nasT-ty),  n.  [L.  pugnacitas :  cf.  F. 
pugnacite.}  Inclination  or  readiness  to  fight;  quarrel- 
someness.  "  A  national  pugnacity  of  character. "  Motley. 
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Png'  nose'  (piSg'  noz').  A  short,  thick  nose ;  a  snub 
nose.  — Pug'— nosed'  (-nozd'),  a. 

Pug-nose  eel(Zool.),a. deep-water  marine  eel  (Simenche- 
lys  parasiticus)  which  sometimes  burrows  into  the  flesh 
of  the  halibut. 

Puh  (pii),  interj.    The  same  as  Pugh. 

Puis'ne  (pu'ny),  a.  [See  Punt.]  1.  Later  in  age, 
time,  etc.  ;  subsequent.  [06s.]  "  A  puisne  date  to 
eternity."  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Puny ;  petty  ;  unskilled.     [06s.] 

3.  (Law)  Younger  or  inferior  in  rank ;  junior ;  asso- 
ciate ;  as,  a  chief  justice  and  three  puisne  justices  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  the  puisne  barons  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer.  Blackstone. 

Puis'ne,  n.  One  who  is  younger,  or  of  inferior  rank ; 
a  junior ;  esp.,  a  judge  of  inferior  rank. 

It  were  not  %  work  for  puisnes  and  novices.     Bp.  Hall. 
Puis'ny  (pu'n?),  a.  Puisne ;  younger ;  inferior ;  petty ; 
unskilled.     [iJ.] 

A  puisny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side.    Shak. 

Pu'is-sance  (pu'Ts-sans  or  pu-Ts'- ;  277),  n.     [F.,  fr. 

puissant.    See  Puissant,  and  cf .  Potency,  Potance,  Po- 

TENCE.]       Power;    strength;    might;    force;    potency. 

"  Youths  of  puissance."  Tennyson. 

The  power  and  jmissance  of  the  king.  Shah. 

^W"  In  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  puissance 

aDdpuissant  are  usually  dissyllables. 

Pu'is-sant  (-sant),  a.     [F.,  originally,  a  p.  pr.  formed 
fr.  L.  posse  to  be  able :  cf.  L.  potens  powerful.    See  Po- 
tent.]     Powerful ;    strong ;    mighty  ;    forcible  ;    as,   a 
pMissaM<  prince  or  empire.    '^ Puissant  deeds."    Milton. 
Oi  puissant  nations  which  the  world  possessed.    Spenser. 
And  worldlings  in  it  are  less  merciful, 
And  ntoTe  puissant.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Pu'is-sant-ly,  adv.  In  a  puissant  manner;  power- 
fully ;  with  great  strength. 

Pu'is-sant-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
puissant;  puissance;  power. 

II  Puit  (put),  n.  [F.  puits,  from  L.  puteus  well.]  A 
well ;  a  small  stream  ;  a  fountain  ;  a  spring.     [06s.] 

The  puits  flowing  from  the  fountain  of  life.    Jer.  Taylor, 

Puke  (puk),  V.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Puked  (pukt) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  PuKiNO.]    [Cf.  6.  spucken  to  spit,  and  E.  spew.'^ 

To  eject  the  contents  of  the  stomach ;  to  vomit ;  to  spew. 

The  infant 

Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms.  Shak. 

Puke,  V.  t.    To  eject  from  the  stomach  ;  to  vomit  up. 

Puke,  n.  A  medicine  that  causes  vomiting;  an 
emetic ;  a  vomit. 

Puke,  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Of  a  color  supposed 
to  be  between  black  and  russet.  Shak. 

5^°°  This  color  has  by  some  been  regarded  as  the  same 
with  puce ;  but  Nares  questions  the  identity. 

Puk'er  (piik'er),  n.     1.  One  who  pukes,  or  vomits. 

2.  That  which  causes  vomiting.  Garth, 

Pu'las  (pu'lSs),  n.  [Skr.  paldfa.]  (Bot.)  The  East 
Indian  leguminous  tree  Butea  froruiosa.  See  Gum  Butea, 
under  Gum.     [Written  also  ^aZes  and  palasa.] 

Pul'chri-tude  (piSl'krT-tud),  n.     [L.  pulchritudo,  fr. 

pulcher  beautiful.]    1.  That  quality  of  appearance  which 

pleases  the  eye ;  beauty ;  comeliness  ;  grace ;  loveliness. 

Piercing  our  heartes  with  thy  pulchritude.    Court  of  Love. 

2.  Attractive  moral  excellence ;  moral  beauty. 

By  the  pulchritude  of  their  souls  make  up  what  is  wanting  in 
the  beauty  of  their  bodies.  Ray. 

Pule  (piil),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p  Puled  (puld)  ;  p.  pr. 
&vb.  n.  Puling.]  [F.  piatder ;  cf.  L.  pipilare,  pipire^ 
to  peep,  pip,  chirp,  and  E.  peep  to  chirp.]  1.  To  cry 
like  a  chicken.  Bacon. 

2.  To  whimper ;  to  whine,  as  a  complaining  child. 
It  becometh  not  such  a  gallant  to  whine  and.  pule.    Barrow. 

Pul'er  (pul'er),  re.  One  who  pules ;  one  who  whines 
or  complains ;  a  weak  person. 

II  Pu'les  (pii'lSks),  M.  [L.,  a  flea.]  (Zool.)  X  genua 
of  parasitic  insects  including  the  fleas.     See  Flea. 

Puli-cene  (pulT-sen),  a.  [From  L.  pulex,  pulicis, 
a  flea.]     Pertaining  to,  or  abounding  in,  fleas ;  pulicose. 

Pu'li-cose'  (-kos'),  )  a.    [L.  pulicosus,  from  pulex,  a 

Puli-cous  (-kUs),  j     flea.]    Abounding  with  fleas. 

Pul'ing  (piil'ing),  n.  A  cry,  as  of  a  chicken ;  a  whin- 
ing or  whimpering. 

Leave  this  faint  puling  and  lament  as  I  do.         Shak. 

Pul'ing,  a.    Whimpering ;  whining ;  childish. 

Pul'ing-ly,  adv.    With  whining  or  complaint. 

Pulk'ha   (pulk'ha),   n.      A   Laplander's   traveling 
ge.     See  Sledge. 

Pull  (pul),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pulled  (puld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Pulling.]  [AS.  pullian  ;  cf.  LG.  pulen,  and 
Gael,  peall,  piol,  spiol.]  1.  To  draw ;  to  draw,  or  at- 
tempt to  draw,  toward  one ;  to  draw  forcibly. 

Ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows.  Shak. 

He  put  forth  his  hand  .  .  .  and  pulled  her  in.    Gen.  viii.  9. 

2.  To  draw  apart ;  to  tear ;  to  rend. 

He  hath  turned  aside  my  ways,  and  pulled  me  in  pieces ;  he 
hath  made  me  desolate.  Zam.  iii.  II. 

3.  To  gather  with  the  hand,  or  by  drawing  toward  one ; 
to  pluck  ;  as,  topwM  fruit ;  topaKflax;  topuMafinch. 

4.  To  move  or  operate  by  the  motion  of  drawing  to- 
wards one  ,  as,  to  pull  a  bell ;  to  pull  an  oar. 

5.  (Horse  Pacing)  To  hold  back,  and  so  prevent  from 
winning;  as,  the  favorite  vras pulled. 

6.  (Print.)  To  take  or  make,  as  a  proof  or  impres- 
sion ;  —  hand  presses  being  worked  by  pulling  a  lever. 

7.  (Cricket)  To  strike  the  ball  in  a  particular  manner. 
See  Pull,  n. ,  8. 

Never  pull  a  straight  fast  ball  to  leg.    S.  H.  Lyttelton. 

To  pull  and  haul,  to  draw  hither  and  thither.    "  Both 

are  equally  pulled  and  hauled  to  do  that  which  they  are 

unable  to  do."    South.  — 1o  pull  down,  to  demolish;  to 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   am,   arm,   ask,  flnol,  all  ;    eve,   event,   find,  fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,   obey,    orb,   5dd  i 
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destroy :  to  degrade ;  as,  to  pull  down  a  house.  "  In  po- 
litical aifairs,  as  well  as  mechanical,  it  is  easier  to  pull 
dotcn  than  build  up."  Hoivell.  "  To  raise  the  wretched, 
and  jou/Wowre  the  proud. "  Roscommon.— lo  pull  a  Sncli. 
See  under  Finch.  —  To  poll  off,  to  take  or  draw  oft. 

Pull  (pul))  ".  i.  To  exert  one's  self  in  an  act  or  mo- 
tion of  drawing  or  hauling;  to  tug ;  as,  to  pull  at  a  rope. 

To  pnll  apart,  to  become  separated  by  pulling ;  as,  a 
rope  will  ptill  apart.  —  To  pull  up,  to  draw  the  reins ;  to 
stop ;  to  halt.  —  To  pull  through,  to  come  successfully  to 
the  end  of  a  difficult  undertakiiig,  a  dangerous  sickness, 
or  the  like. 

Full,  n.  1.  The  act  of  pulling  or  drawing  with  force ; 
an  effort  to  move  something  by  drawing  toward  one. 

I  awakened  with  a  violent pu??  upon  the  ring  which  was  fas- 
tened at  the  top  of  my  box.  SwiJ't. 

2.  A  contest ;  a  struggle ;  as,  a  wrestling  pull.  Carew. 

3.  A  pluck ;  loss  or  violence  suffered.     \_Poetie'\ 

Tvfo  pulls  at  once  ; 
His  lady  banished,  and  a  limb  lopped  off.  Sliak. 

4.  A  knob,  handle,  or  lever,  etc.,  by  which  anything 
is  pulled  ;  as,  a  drawer  pull ;  a  bell  pull. 

6.  The  act  of  rowing  ;  as,  apwH  on  the  river.  \^Colloq.'] 

6.  The  act  of  drinking  ;  as,  to  take  a  pull  at  the  beer, 
or  the  mug.     ISlang]  Dickens. 

7.  Something  in  one's  favor  in  a  comparison  or  a  con- 
test ;  an  advantage ;  means  of  inSuencing ;  as,  in  weights 
the  favorite  had  the  pw?i.     ISlangJ 

8.  ( Cricket)  A  kind  of  stroke  by  which  a  leg  ball  is 
sent  to  the  off  side,  or  an  off  ball  to  the  on  side. 

The  pull  is  not  a  legitimate  stroke,  but  bad  cricket. 

J{.  A.  Proctor. 

Pul'lail  (punal ;  48),  n.  [F.  poulaille.']  Poultry. 
[Obs.-]  '  Horn.  ofR. 

PuU'back'  (pul'bSk'),  n.  1.  That  which  holds  back, 
or  causes  to  recede  ;  a  drawback ;  a  hindrance. 

2.  {Arch.)  The  iron  hook  fixed  to  a  casement  to  pull 
it  shut,  or  to  hold  it  partly  open  at  a  fixed  point. 

Pulled  (puld  or  pul'ed),  a.  Plucked  ;  pilled  ;  moult- 
ing.    "  A. pulled  hen."  Chaucer. 

Pul'len  (pul'lgn),  re.  [Cf.  L.  pullinus  belonging  to 
young  animals.     See  Pullet.]     Poultry.     \_Obs.'\ 

Pttll'er  (pul'er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  pulls. 

Proud  setter  up  &nA  puller  down  of  kings.  Shak. 

PuI'let  (pul'lSt),  re.  [OE.  polete,  OF.  polete,  F.  pou- 
lette,  dim.  oi  pottle  a  hen,  fr.  L.  pulltis  a  young  animal,  a 
young  fowl.  See  Foal,  and  cf.  Poult,  Poultry,  Pool 
stake.]     A  young  hen,  or  female  of  the  domestic  fowl. 

Pullet  sperm,  the  treadle  of  an  egg.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

Pul'ley  (pul'iy),  re.  /  pi.  Pulleys  (-ITz).  [F.  poulie, 
perhaps  of  Teutonic  origin  (cf.  Pull,  v.  t.);  but  cf.  OE. 
poleine,  polive,  pulley,  LL.  polanus,  and  F.  poulain, 
properly,  a  colt,  f r.  L.  pullus  young  animal,  foal  (cf .  PuL- 
lET,  Foal).  For  the  change  of  sense,  cf.  'F.poutre  beam, 
originally,  a  filly,  and  E.  easel.']  (3fach.)  A  wheel  with 
a  broad  rim,  or  grooved  rim,  for  transmitting  power 
from,  or  imparting  power  to,  the  different  parts  of  ma- 
chinery, or  for  changing  the  direction  of  motion,  by 
means  of  a  belt,  cord,  rope,  or  chain. 

U^""  The  pulley,  as  one  of  the  mechanical  powers,  con- 
sists, in  its  simplest  form,  of  a  grooved  wheel,  called  a 
sheave,  turning  within  a  movable  frame  or  block,  by 
means  of  a  cord  or  rope  attached  at  one  end  to  a  fixed 

point.    The  force,       , 

acting    on     the      jj    k^  lA 

free  end  of   the     ^'^    ^  ^ 

rope,  is  thus 
doubled,  but  can 
move  the  load 
through  only  half 
the  space  trav- 
ersed by  itself. 
The  rope  may  also  ^^ 
pass  over  a  sheave  ^p 
m  another  block 
that  is  fixed.  The  Single  Fixed 
end  of  the  rope  Pulley. 
may  be  fastened 
to  the  movable  block,  instead  of 
a  fixed  point,  with  an  additional 
gain  of  power,  and  using  either 
one  or  two  sheaves  in  the  fixed 
block.  Other  sheaves  may  be 
added,  and  the  power  multiplied 
accordingly.  Such  an  apparatus  is  called  by  workmen 
a  block  and  tackle,  or  a  Jail  and  tackle.  See  Block.  A 
single  fixed  pulley  gives  no  increase  of  power,  but  serves 
simply  for  changing  the  direction  of  motion. 

Band  pulley,  or  Belt  pulley,  a  pulley  with  a  broad  face 
for  transmitting  power  between  revolving 
shafts  by  means  of  a  belt,  or  for  guiding  a 
belt.  —  Cone  pulley.  See  Cone  pullet.  — 
Conical  pulley,  one  of  a  pair  of  belt  pul- 
leys, each  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated 
cone,  for  varying  velocities.  —  Fast  pulley, 
a  pulley  firmly  attached  upon  a  shaft.  — 
Loose  pulley,  a  pulley  loose  on  a  shaft,  to 
interrupt  the  transmission  of  motion  in  „  .  ,  „  „ 
machinery.  See  Fast  and  loose  pulleys,  ^°'^""^^^"^^^'^°- 
underPAST.— Parting  pulley,  a  belt 
pulley  made  in  semicircular  halves, 
which  can  be  bolted  together,  to  fa- 
cilitate application  to,  or  removal 
from.ashaft.— Pulley  block.  Same  as 
Block,  re.  6. —Pulley  stile  (Arch.), 
the  upright  ef  the  window  frame 
int9  which  a  pulley  is  fixed  and  along 
whicli  the  sash  slides. —  Split  pulley, 
a  parting  pulley. 

Pul'ley,  i;.  <.     To  raise  or  lift  by      „    .       „„ 
means  of  a  pulley,     [i?.]      Hotvell.       P»rt""e  Pulley. 

Pul'U-cate  (piil'lT-kat),  re.  A  kind  of  checked  cotton 
or  silk  handkerchief. 

PuU'man  car'  (pul'man  kar').  [Named  after  Mr. 
Pullman,  who  introduced  them,]  A  kind  of  sleeping 
car ;  also,  a  palace  car ;  —  often  shortened  to  Pullman. 

Puiau-Iate  (piSl'lii-lat),  v.  i.  [L.  pulhilatus,  p.  p.  of 
ptillulare  to  sprout,  from  pullulus  a  young  animal,  a 


Fall  and  Tackle. 


Pulmonata.  6  c  Clausilia  nigricans ;  d  Alexia 
myosotis;  e  Onchidella  granulosa. 


sprout,  dim.  of  pullus.  See  Pullet.]  To  germinate ;  to 
bud ;  to  multiply  abundantly.  Warburton. 

Pul'lu-la'tion  (piil'lfi-la'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  pullula- 
tion.l     A  germinating,  or  budding.  Pr.  H.  More. 

II  Pul'lus  (pai'liSs),  n.  ;  pi.  Pulli  (-U).  [L.]  (Zool.) 
A  chick  ;  a  young  bird  in  the  downy  stage. 

II  Pul'mo-bran'chl-a'ta  (pvH'mo-brSn'kl-a'ta),  re.  pi. 
[NL.],  Pul'mo-bran'clii-ate  (-brSn'ki-at),  a.  &  re. 
{Zool. )  Same  as  Pulmonibhanciuata,  -ate. 

Pul'mo-CU-ta'ne-OUS  (-ku-ta'ne-Hs),  a.  [L.  pulmo  a 
lung  +  E.  cutaneous.}  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
lungs  and  the  skin  ;  as,  the  pulmocutaneous  arteries  of 
the  frog. 

II  Pul'mo-gas'te-rop'o-da  (-gSs'te-r5p'o-da),   re.  pi. 

[NL.,  from  L.  pulmo  a  lung  -f-  NL.  &  E.  Gasteropoda.'] 
(Zo'ol. )  Same  as  Pulmonata. 

Pul'mo-grade  (piSl'rao-grad),  a.  [L.  pulmo  a  lung  -|- 
gradi  to  walk.]  (Zo'ol.)  Swimming  by  the  expansion  and 
contraction,  or  lunglike  movement,  of  the  body,  or  of  the 
disk,  as  do  the  medusae. 

Pul-mom'e-ter  (pul-mom'e-ter),  re.  [L.  pulmo  a  lung 
-j- -meter.]     (Physiol.)  A  spirometer. 

Pul'mo-na'ri-an  (ptil'mo-na'ri-on),  re.  (Zool.)  Any 
arachnid  that  breathes  by  lunglike  organs,  as  the  spiders 
and  scorpions.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Pul'mo-na-ry  (piSl'mo-na-ry),  a.  [L.  pulmonarius, 
iiom  pulmo,  -onis,  a  lung;  of  uncertain  origin,  perh. 
named  from  its  lightness,  and  akin  to  E.  float :  cf .  F. 
pulmonaire.  Cf.  Pneumonia.]  Oi  or  pertaining  to  the 
lungs ;  affecting  the  lungs ;  pulmonic. 

Pulmonary  artery.    See  the  Note  under  Artery. 

Pul'mo-na-ry,  re.  [Cf.  F.  ptilmonaire.  See  Pulmo- 
nary, a.]     (Bot.)  Lungwort.  Ainsworth. 

II  Pul'mo-na'ta  (pul'mo-na'ta),  n.pl.  [NL.,  from  L. 
pulmo,  -onis,  a 
lung.]  (Zo'ol.) 
An  extensive 
division,  or 
sub-class,  of 
hermaphrodite 
gastropods,  in 
which  the  man- 
tle cavity  is 
modified  into 
an  air-breath- 
ing organ,  as  in 
Helix,  or  land 
snails,  Limax, 
or  garden  slugs, 
and  many  pond  snails,  as  Limnaea  and  Planorbis. 

Ful'mo-nate  (piSl'mo-nat),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  {a)  Having 
breathing  organs  that  act  as  lungs.  (6)  Pertaining  to 
the  Pulmonata.  —  re.     One  of  the  Pulmonata. 

Pul'mo-na'ted  (-na'tSd),  a.    Same  as  Pulmonate  (a). 

II  Pul'mo-nl-bran'chl-a'ta  (piil'mo-nT-bran'kT-a'ta), 
n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pulmo,  -onis,  alung-j-Gr.  Ppdyxtov 
a  gill.]    (.^oiJZ.)  Same  as  Pulmonata. 

Pul'mo-ni-bran'chi-ate  (-bran'kl-at),  a.  &  re.  {Zo'ol.) 
Same  as  Pulmonate. 

Pul-mon'ic  (piil-m5n'ik),  a.  [L.  pulmo,  -onis,  a  lung : 
cf .  F.  pulmonigue.]  Relating  to,  or  affecting,  the  lungs  ; 
pulmonary.  —  re.    A  pulmonic  mediciae. 

II  Pul'mo-nU'e-ra  (pul'm6-nif'e-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Pulmoniferous.]     {Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Pulmonata. 

Pul'mo-nif'er-OUS  (-er-tis),  a.  [L.  pulmo,  -onis,  a 
lung -{- -ferous.]     {Zo'ol.)  Having  lungs;  pulmonate. 

Pulp  (piSlp),  re.  [L.  pulpa  flesh,  pith,  pulp  of  fruit : 
cf.  F.  pulpe.]  A  moist,  slightly  cohering  mass,  con- 
sisting of  soft,  undissolved  animal  or  vegetable  matter. 
Specifically:  (a)  {Anat.)  A  tissue  or  part  resembling 
pulp  ;  especially,  the  soft,  highly  vascular  and  sensitive 
tissue  which  fills  the  central  cavity,  called  the  pulp  cav- 
ity, of  teeth.  (6)  {Bot.)  The  soft,  succulent  part  of 
fruit ;  as,  the  pulp  of  a  grape,  (c)  The  exterior  part  of 
a  coffee  berry.  £.  Edwards,  (d)  The  material  of  which 
paper  is  made  when  ground  up  and  suspended  in  water. 

Pulp,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Pulped  (pulpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Pulping.]    1.  To  reduce  to  pulp. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  pulp,  or  integument. 

The  other  mode  is  to  pulp  the  coffee  immediately  as  it  comes 
from  the  tree.  By  a  simple  machine  a  man  will  pulj)  a  bushel 
in  a  minute.  B.  Edwards. 

Pul'pa-toon'  (pfil'pa-tobn'),  re.  [F.  poulpeton,  poupe- 
ton,  a  sort  of  ragout.] 
A  kind  of  delicate  con- 
fectionery or  cake,  per- 
haps made  from  the 
pulp  of  fruit.  lObs.] 
^ares. 

Pulp'l-ness  (puip'i- 

nSs),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  pulpy. 
Pul'pit  (pul'pTt),  re. 
[L.  pulpitum ;  cf.  OF. 
pvlpite,    F.   pupitre.] 

1.  An  elevated  place, 
or  inclosed  stage,  in  a 
church,  in  which  the 
clergyman  stands  while 
preaching. 

1  etnnd  like  a  clerk  in 
my  pulint.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  whole  body 
of  the  clergy ;  preachers  as  a  class  ;  also,  preaching. 

1  say  tlie  pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 

Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  powers) 

Must  stand  acknowledfjed,  while  the  world  shall  stand. 

The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 

Support,  and  ornamentof  virtue's  cause.  Cowper. 

3.  A  desk,  or  platform,  for  an  orator  or  public  speaker. 
Pul'pit,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  pulpit,  or  preach- 
ing j  as,  a, pulpit  orator;  pttlpit  eloquence. 

Pul'plt-ed  (pul'ptt-5d),  a.    Placed  in  a  pulpit.     [P.] 
Sit  ,  .  .  at  the  feet  of  a  pK(pi(C(/ divine,         Milton, 


Pulpit  of  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  Florence. 


Pnl-plt-eer'  (pul-plt-er'),  re.  One  who  speaks  in  a 
pulpit ;  a  preacher ;  —  so  called  in  contempt.        Howell. 

"We  never  can  think  it  sinful  that  Burns  should  have  been 
humorous  on  such  a  pulpiteer.  Prof,  Wilson. 

Pul'plt-er  (pul'pit-er),  re.    A  preacher.     \Obs.] 

Pul-plt'lC-al  (pi.il-pit'I-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tha 
pulpit;  suited  to  the  pulpit.  [iJ.] — Pul-pit'lO-al-ly, 
adv.     [P..]  Chesterfield. 

Pul'plt-lsh  (pul'pit-tsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
pulpit ;  like  preaching.  Chalmers. 

Pul'plt-ry  (-ry),  n.  The  teaching  of  the  pulpit; 
preaching.     \_R.  &  Obs.]     "■ 'Mere  pulpitry."        Milton. 

Pulp'ons  (ptilp'Qs),  a.  IL.  ptdposus :  cf.  F.  pulpeux. 
See  Pulp.]  Containing  pulp  ;  pulpy.  "  Pulpous  fruit." 
J.  Philips.  — Pulp'ous-ness,  re. 

Pulp'y  (-y),  a.  Like  pulp;  consisting  of  pulp ;  soft; 
fleshy ;  succulent ;  as,  the  pulpy  covering  of  a  nut ;  the 
pulpy  substance  of  a  peach  or  a  cherry. 

II  Pul'que  (pul'ka),  re.  [Sp.]  An  intoxicating  Mexi- 
can drink.     See  Asave. 

Pul'sate  (piil'sat),  V.  i.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Pulsated  (-s£- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pulsating.]  [L.  ptilsatus,  p.  p.  of 
pulsare  to  beat,  strike,  v.  intens.  fr.  pellere  to  beat, 
strike,  drive.  See  Pulse  a  beating,  and  cf.  Pulse,  v.] 
To  throb,  as  a  pulse  ;  to  beat,  as  the  heart. 

The  heart  of  a  viper  or  frog  will  continue  to  pulsate  long  after 
it  is  taken  from  the  body.  E.  Darwin. 

Pul'sa-tUe  (-sa-til),  a.  [Cf.  It.  pulsatile,  Sp.  pulsw- 
til.]  1.  Capable  of  being  struck  or  beaten ;  played  by 
beating  or  by  percussion ;  as,  a  tambourine  is  a  ptilsatile 
musical  instrument. 

2,  Pulsating  ;  throbbing,  as  a  tumor. 

II  Pul'sa-til'la  (-tll'la),  re.  [NL.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
ranunculaceous  herbs  including  the  pasque  flower.  This 
genus  is  now  merged  in  Anemone.  Some  species,  as 
Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Anemone  pratensis,  and  Anemone 
patens,  are  used  medicinally. 

Pul-sa'tion  (pul-sa'shiin),  re.  [L.  pulsatio  a  beating 
or  striking  :  cf.  F.  ptilsaiion..]  1.  {Physiol.)  A  beating 
or  throbbing,  especially  of  the  heart  or  of  an  artery,  or 
in  an  inflamed  part ;  a  beat  of  the  pulse. 

2.  A  single  beat  or  throb  of  a  series. 

3.  A  stroke  or  impulse  by  which  some  medium  is  af- 
fected, as  in  the  propagation  of  sounds. 

4.  {Law)  Any  touching  of  another's  body  willfully  or 
in  anger.     This  constitutes  battery. 

By  the  Cornelian  law,  pulsation  as  well  as  verberation  is 
prohibited.  Blackstone. 

Pul'sa-tlve  (piil'sa-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pulsatif.]  Beat- 
ing ;  throbbing. 

Pul-sa'tor  (piil-sa'ter),  re.  [L.]  1.  A  beater  ;  a  striker. 

2.  {Mech.)  That  which  beats  or  throbs  in  working. 

Pul'sa-tO-ry  (piil'sa^t6-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ptdsatoire."] 
Capable  of  pulsating ;  throbbing.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Pulse  (piils),  re.  [OE.  puis,  L.  puis,  pultis,  a  thick 
pap  or  pottage  made  of  meal,  pulse,  etc.  See  Poultice, 
and  cf.  Pousse.]  Leguminous  plants,  or  their  seeds,  as 
beans,  pease,  etc. 

If  all  the  world 
Should,  in  a  pet  of  temperance,  feed  on  pulse.      Milton. 

Pulse,  re.  [OE.  pous,  OF.  pons,  F.  pouls,  fr.  L.  pulsus 
(sc.  venarum),  the  beating  of  the  puke,  the  pulse,  from 
pellere,  pulsum,  to  beat,  strike ;  cf.  Gr.  iroAAeii/  to 
swing,  shake,  TreAejui'feii'  to  shake.  Cf.  Appeal,  Compel, 
Impel,  Push.]  1.  (Physiol.)  The  beating  or  throbbing 
of  the  heart  or  blood  vessels,  especially  of  the  arteries. 

(1^^  In  an  artery  the  pulse  is  due  to  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  elastic  walls  of  the  artery  by  the  action 
of  the  heart  upon  the  column  of  blood  in  the  arterial  sys- 
tem. On  the  commencement  of  the  diastole  of  the  ven- 
tricle, the  semilunar  valves  are  closed,  and  the  aorta  re- 
coils by  its  elasticity  so  as  to  force  part  of  its  contents 
into  the  vessels  farther  onwards.  These,  in  turn,  as  they 
already  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  expand,  re- 
cover Dy  an  elastic  recoil,  and  transmit  the  movement 
with  diminished  intensity.  Thus  a  series  of  movements, 
gradually  diminishing  in  intensity,  pass  along  the  arte- 
rial system  (see  the  Note  under  Heart).  For  the  sake  of 
convenience,  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist  is  generally 
chosen  to  detect  the  precise  character  of  the  pulse.  The 
pulse  rate  varies  wit'.i  age,  position,  sex,  stature,  phys- 
ical and  psychical  influences,  etc. 

2,  Any  measured  or  regular  beat ;  any  short,  quick 
motion,  regularly  repeated,  as  of  a  medium  in  the  trans- 
mission of  light,  sound,  etc.  ;  oscillation  ;  vibration  ; 
pulsation  ;  impulse  ;  beat ;  movement. 

The  measured  pulse  of  racing  oars.         Tennyson. 

When  the  ear  receives  any  simple  sound,  it  is  struck  by  a  sin- 
gle pulse  of  the  air,  which  makes  the  eardrum  and  the  other 
membranous  parts  vibrate  according  to  the  nature  and  species 
of  tlie  stroke.  Burke. 

Pttlee  glass,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  glass  tube 
with  terminal  bulbs,  and  containing  ether  or  alcohol, 
which  the  heat  of  the  hand  causes  to  boil ;  —  so  called 
from  the  pitlsating  motion  of  the  liquid  when  thus 
warmed.  —  Pulse  wave  (Physiol.),  the  wave  of  increased 
pressure  started  by  tlie  ventricular  systole,  radiating 
from  the  semilunar  valves  over  the  arterial  system,  and 
gradually  disappearing  in  the  smaller  branches. 

The  puhc  tvnre  travels  over  the  arterial  system  at  the  rate  of 
about  29.5  feet  in  a  second.  7/,  .iV.  Martin. 

—  To  feel  one's  pulse,  (a)  To  ascertain,  by  the  sense  of 
feeling,  the  condition  of  the  arterial  pulse,  (b)  Hence, 
to  sound  one's  opinion ,  to  try  to  discover  one's  mind. 

Pulse,  V.  i.  To  beat,  as  the  arteries ;  to  move  in 
pulses  or  beats ;  to  pulsate  ;  to  throb.  Pay, 

Pulse,  V.  t.  [See  Pulsate,  Pulse  a  beating.]  To 
drive  by  a  pulsation  ;  to  cause  to  pulsate,     [i?,] 

Fulse'less,  a.    Having  no  pulsation ;  lifeless. 

Fulse'less-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  pulseless. 

Pul-sil'lc  (pul-sTt'Tk),  a.  [Pulse  +  L.  J'acere  to 
make.]     Exciting  the  pulso  ;  causing  pulsation. 

Pul-slm'e-ter  (-sTni'e-ter),  re,  [Pulse  -|-  -meter.'] 
{Physiol.)  A  sphygmograph, 

Pul'slon  (piil'sliiin),  n.   [L.  piilsio,  U. pellere, pulsum, 
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to  drive  :  cf.  F.  pulsion.']  The  act  of  driving  forward ; 
propulsion ;  —  opposed  to  suction  or  traction.     [iJ.] 

Pul'Slve  (piU'siv),  a.  Tending  to  compel ;  compulsory, 
[is.]     "  The  jOM?s!we  strain  of  conscience."  Marston. 

Pul-SOm'e-ter  (piU-som'e-ter),  n.     [Pulse  +  -meter.'] 

1.  A  device,  with  valves,  for  raising  water  by  steam, 
partly  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  partly  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  steam  on  the  water,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a  piston  ;  — also  called  vacuum  pump. 

2.  A  pulsiraeter. 

Pult  (piilt),  V.  i.    To  put.     lObs.]      Piers  Plowman. 

Pul-ta'ceous  (piSl-ta'shus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pultace.  See 
1st  Pulse.]     Macerated  ;  softened  ;  nearly  fluid. 

Pul'tesse  (pul'tgs),  1  n.    See  Poultice.     lObs.] 

Pul'tlse  (pra'tTs),     )  Holland. 

Pul'trie  (pul'tri),  n.     Poultry.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

II  Pu'lu  (poo'loo),  71.  A  vegetable  substance  consist- 
ing of  soft,  elastic,  yellowish  brown  chaff,  gathered  in 
the  Havv'aiiau  Islands  from  the  young  fronds  of  tree  ferns 
of  the  genus  Cibotium,  chiefly  C.  Menziesii  ;  —  used  for 
stuffing  mattresses,  cushions,  etc. ,  and  as  an  absorbent. 

Pul'ver-a-ble  (piil'ver-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  re- 
duced to  fine  powder.  Boyle. 

Pul'ver-a'ceO'US  (-a'shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  finely 
powdered  surface  ;  pulverulent. 

Pnl'ver-ate  (pul'ver-at),  v.  t.  [L.  pulveratus,  p.  p. 
of  puiverare  to  pulverize.  See  Pulverize.]  To  beat  or 
reduce  to  powder  or  dust ;  to  pulverize,     [if.] 

Pul'ver-ine  (-Tn),  n.  [L.  pulvis,  pulveris,  dust,  pow- 
der :  cf.  F.  pulverin.]    Ashes  of  barilla.  Ure. 

Pul'ver-i'za-ble  (-I'za-b'l),  a.  Admitting  of  being  pul- 
verized ;  pulverable.  Barton. 

Pul'Ver-1-Za'tion  (-T-za'shtln),  n.  [Of.  F.  pulverisa- 
tion.]   The  action  of  reducing  to  dust  or  powder. 

Pul'ver-ize  (pul'ver-iz),  v.  t.  \irap.  &  p.  p.  PuLVEB- 
IZED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Pulverizing  (-I'zTng).]  [F. 
pulveriser^  L.  pulvenzare^  fr.  pulvis  dust,  powder.  See 
Powder.]  To  reduce  to  fine  powder  or  dust,  as  by  beat- 
ing, grinding,  or  the  like ;  as,  friable  substances  may  be 
pulverized  by  grinding  or  beating,  but  to  pulverize  mal- 
leable bodies  other  methods  must  be  pursued. 

Pnl'ver-ize,  v.  i.  To  become  reduced  to  powder  ;  to 
fall  to  dust ;  as,  the  stone  pulverizes  easily. 

Pul'ver-i'zer  (-I'zer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
pulverizes. 

•  Pul'ver-ous  (-iis),  a.  [Cf.  Li.  pulvereus,  ivom.  pulvis, 
pulveris,  dust,  powder.]  Consisting  of  dust  or  powder ; 
like  powder. 

Pul-ver'U-lence  (piSl-ver'u-lens),  n.  The  state  of  being 
pulverulent ;  abundance  of  dust  or  powder ;  dustiness. 

Pul-ver'u-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  pulverulentus,  fr.  pul- 
vis, pulveris,  dust,  powder :  cf.  F.  pulverulent.]  Con- 
sisting of,  or  reducible  to,  fine  powder;  covered  with 
dust  or  powder  ;  powdery ;  dusty. 

Pul'vll  (pul'vil),  n.  [It.  polviglio,  fr.  L.  pulvis,  pul- 
veris, dust,  powder;  cf.  Sp.  polvillo.]  A  sweet-scented 
powder ;  pulvillio.    ["Written  also  pi(it;i7?e.]    \_Obs.]  Gay. 

Pul'vll,  V.  t.     To  apply  pulvil  to.     \_Obs.]      Congreve. 

Pul-vil'U-0  (ptil-vil'lT-o),  I  ra.     [See  Pulvil.]    A  kind 

Pul-vll'lo  (pul-vil'16),        )      of  perfume  in  the  form 

of  a  powder,  formerly  much  used,  —  often  in  little  bags. 

Smells  of  incense,  ambergris,  uni  pulvillios.       Addison. 

II  Pul-vil'lus  (piil-vTl'lus),  n. ;  pi.  Pulvilli  (-11).  [L., 
a  little  cushion.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  minute  cushions  on 
the  feet  of  certain  insects. 

llPul-vl'nar  (piil-vl'nar),  n.  [L.,  a  cushion.]  (Anat.) 
A  prominence  qu  the  posterior  part  of  the  thalamus  of 
the  human  braim 

Pul'vi-nate  (piil'vT-nat),_)  a.     [L.  pulvinatus,  fr.  puU 

Pul'vi-na'ted  (-na'ted),  )  vinus  a  cushion,  an  ele- 
vation.] 1.  {Arck.)  Curved  convexly  or  swelled  ;  as,  a 
pulvinated  frieze.  Brande  &  C. 

2.  {Zool.)  Having  the  form  of  a  cushion. 

Pul-vin'ic  (piil-vin'Tk),  a.  [From  Vulpinic,  by 
transposition  of  the  letters.]  [Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  an  acid  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of 
vulpinic  acid,  as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

II  Pul-vin'U-lus  (-u-liis),  n. ;  pi.  Pulviitoli  (-li).  [L., 
a  little  mound.]     (Zool.)  Same  as  Pulvillus. 

Pu'ma  (pu'ma),  71.  {Verxiw.  puma.]  {Zool.)  A  large 
American  carnivore  (Felis  concolor),  found  from  Canada 
to  Patagonia,  especially  among  the  mountains.  Its  color 
is  tawny,  or  brownish  yellow,  without  spots  or  stripes. 
Called  also  catu.mount,  cougar,  American  lion,  moxmtain 
lion,  a,iid  panther  oi  painter. 


Puma  (Felis  concolor). 

Pume  (pum),  n.     {Zool.)  A  stint. 

Pu'ml-cate  (pii'mi-kat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  PuMi- 
OATED  (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pumicatins.]  [L.  pu- 
micatus,  p.  p.  ot  pumicare  to  pumicate,  fr.  pumex.  See 
Pumice.]    To  make  smooth  with  pumice.     [iJ.] 

Punx'ice  (ptim'is  ;  277),  n.  [L.  pumex,  pumicis,  prob. 
akin  to  .ipnma  foam :  cf.  AS.  pumic-stan.  Cf.  Pounce 
a  powder.  Spume.]  (Min.)  A  very  light  porous  volcanic 
scoria,  usually  of  a  gray  color,  the  pores  of  which  are 
capillary  and  parallel,  giving  it  a  fibrous  structure.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  disengagement  of  wa- 
tery vapor  within  the  liquid  or  plastic  lava.     It  is  much 
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used,  esp.  in  the  form  of  powder,  for  smoo'iling  and  pol- 
ishing.    Called  a\ao  pumice  stone. 

Pum'iced  (pQm'Ist),  a.  {Far.)  Affected  with  a  kind 
of  chronic  laminitis  in  which  there  is  a  growth  of  soft 
spongy  horn  between  the  coffin  bone  and  the  hoof  wall. 
The  disease  is  called  pumiced  foot,  or  pumice  foot. 

Pu-ml'ceous  (pfl-mish'fis),  a.  [L.  pumiceus.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  pumice  ;  resembling  pumice. 

Pum'ice   Stonj'  (pum'Is  ston').     Same  as  Pumice. 

Pu-mic'l-f orm  (plS-mTs'i-fSrm),  a.  [Pumice  -\-  -form.] 
Resembling,  or  having  the  structure  of,  pumice. 

Pum'mace  (p&m'mSs),  re.     Same  as  Pomace. 

Pum'mel  (-mel),  n.  &  v.  t.     Same  as  Pommel. 

Pump  (ptimp),  n.  [Probably  so  called  as  being  worn 
for  pomp  or  ornament.  See  Pomp.]  A  low  shoe  with  a 
thin  sole.  Swift. 

Pump,  n.     [Akin  to  D.  pomp,  G.  pumpe,  F.  pompe  ; 
of   unknown   origin.]      An    hydraulic   ma- 
chine, variously  constructed,  for  raising  or 
transferring  fluids,  consisting  essentially  of    J  i 
a  moving  piece  or  piston  working  in  a  hoi-  L—  / 
low  cyUnder  or  other  cavity,  with  valves 
properly  placed  for  admittmg  or  retaining 
tlie  fluid  as  it  is  drawn  or  driven  tlirough 
them  by  the  action  of  the  piston. 

(8^°'  For  various  kinds  of  pumps,  see  AiB 
pump.  Chain  pump,  and  Force  pump  ;  also, 
under  Lifting,  Plunger,  Rotary,  etc. 

Circulating  pump  (Steam  Engine),  a  Suction  Pump, 
pump  for  driving  the  condensing  water  viewed  in  sec- 
through  the  casmg,  or  tubes,  of  a  sur- 
face condenser.  —  Pump  brake.  See 
Pump  handle,  below.  —  Pump  dale.  See 
Dale.  —  Pump  gear,  the  apparatus  be- 
longing to  a  pump.  Totten.—  Pump  han- 
dle, the  lever,  worked  by  hand,  by  which 
motion  is  given  to  the  bucket  of  a 
pump.  —  Pump  hood,  a  semicylindrical 
appendage  covering  the  upper  wheel  of  a  chain  pump.  — 
Pump  rod,  the  rod  to  which  the  bucket  of  a  pump  is  fas- 
tened, and  which  is  attached  to  the  brake  or  handle  ;  the 
piston  rod.  —  Pump  room,  a  place  or  room  at  a  mineral 
spring  where  the  waters  are  drawn  and  drunk.  [Eng.]  — 
Pump  spear.  Same  as  Pump  rod,  above. —  Pump  stock, 
the  stationary  part,  body,  or  barrel  of  a  pump.  —  Pump 
well.    (Naut.)  See  Well. 

Pump,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pumped  (piimt  ;  215) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pumping.]  1.  To  raise  with  a  pump,  as 
water  or  other  liquid. 

2.  To  draw  water,  or  the  like,  from ;  to  free  from  wa- 
ter by  means  of  a  pump  ;  as,  they  pumped  the  well  dry ; 
to  pump  a  ship. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  draw  out  or  obtain,  as  secrets  or 
money,  by  persistent  questioning  or  plying ;  to  question 
or  ply  persistently  in  order  to  elicit  something,  as  infor- 
mation, money,  etc. 

But  pump  not  me  for  politics.  Otway. 

Pump,  V.  i.     To  work,  or  raise  water  with,  a  pump. 

Pump'age   (-Sj ;   48),   n.      That  which  is  raised  by 
pumps,  or  the  work  done  by  pumps. 
The  pumpage  last  year  amounted  to  .  .  .  gallons.     Sci.  Amer. 

Pump'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  pumps ;  the  instrument 
or  machine  used  in  pumping.  Boyle. 

Pump'er-nlck'el  (-nik''l),  re.  [G.]  A  sojt  of  bread, 
made  of  unbolted  rye,  which  forms  the  chief  food  of  the 
Westphalian  peasants.      It  is  acid  but  nourishing. 

Pum'pet  (piim'pet),  re.     A  pompet. 

Fumpet  ball  (Print.),  a  ball  for  inking  types ;  a  pompet. 

Pump'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Pump. 

Pumping  engine,  a  steam  engine  and  pump  combined  fo  • 
raising  water.    See  Steam  engine. 

Pump'ion  (pump'yun  or  piim'pl-iin),  n.  (Bot.)  See 
Pumpkin. 

Pump'kin  (piimp'kin),  n.  [For  oMer pompion,  pom- 
pon, OF.  pompon,  L.  pepo,  peponis,  Gr.  iriniav,  properly, 
cooked  by  the  sun,  ripe,  mellow  ;  —  so  called  because  not 
eaten  till  ripe.  Cf.  Cook,  m.]  {Bot.)  A  well-known  trail- 
ing plant  ( Cucurbita  pepo)  and  its  fruit,  —  used  for  cook- 
ing and  for  feeding  stock ;  a  pompion. 

Pumpkin  seed,  (a)  The  flattish  oval  seed  of  the  pump- 
kin,   (b)  (Zool.)  The  common  pondfish. 

Pu'my  (pii'my),  a.     [Cf.  Prov.  E.  pummer  big,  large, 
and  E.  pomey  pommel.]     Large  and  rounded.     [Obs.] 
A  gentle  stream,  whose  murmuring  wave  did  play 
Amongst  the  pvmy  stones.  Spenser. 

Pun  (pun),  i;. «.  [See  Pound  to  beat.]  To  pound.  [Ofo.] 
He  would  pun  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist.         Sliak. 

Pun,  re.  [Cf.  Pun  to  pound,  Pound  to  beat.]  A  play 
on  words  which  have  the  same  sound  but  different  mean- 
ings ;  an  expression  in  which  two  different  applications 
of  a  word  present  an  odd  or  ludicrous  idea ;  a  kind  of 
quibble  or  equivocation.  Addison. 

A  better  p^m  on  this  word  was  made  on  the  Beggar's  Opera, 
which,  it  was  said,  made  Gay  rich,  and  Rich  gay.  Watpole. 

Pun,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Punned  (piind) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Punning.]  To  make  puns,  or  a  pun  ;  to  use  a  word 
in  a  double  sense,  especially  when  the  contrast  of  ideas 
is  ludicrous ;  to  play  upon  words ;  to  quibble.      Dryden. 

Pun,  V.  t.    To  persuade  or  affect  by  a  pun.     Addison. 

Punch  (piinch),  re.  [Hind,  panch  five,  Skr.  pancan. 
So  called  because  composed  of  five  ingredients,  viz., 
sugar,  arrack,  spice,  water,  and  lemon  juice.  See  Five.] 
A  beverage  composed  of  wine  or  distilled  liquor,  water 
(or  milk),  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemon,  with  spice  or 
mint ;  —  specifically  named  from  the  kind  of  spirit  used  ; 
as  rum  punch,  claret  punch,  champagne  punch,  etc. 

Milk  punch,  a  sort  of  punch  made  with  spirit,  milk,  su- 
gar, spice,  etc.  —Punch  bowl,  a  large  bowl  in  which  punch 
13  made,  or  from  which  it  is  served.  —  Roman  punch,  a 
punch  frozen  and  served  as  an  ice. 

Punch,  n.  [Abbrev.  fr.  punchinello.]  The  buffoon 
or  harlequin  of  a  puppet  show. 

Punch  and  Judy,  a  puppet  show  In  which  a  comical  little 
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hunchbacked  Punch,  with  a  large  nose,  engages  in  alter- 
cation with  his  wife  Judy. 

Punch  (piinch),  re.  [Prov.  E.  Cf.  Punchy.]  1.  A 
short,  fat  fellow ;  anything  short  and  thick. 

1 .  .  .  did  hear  them  call  their  fat  child  punch,  which  pleased 
me  mightily,  that  word  being  become  a  word  of  common  use  for 
ell  that  is  thick  and  short.  Pepys. 

2.  One  of  a  breed  of  large,  heavy  draught  horses ;  as, 
the  Suffolk  jpuncA. 

Punch,  V.  t.  [OE.  punchen,  perhaps  the  same  word  as  E. 
punish  :  or  cf .  E.  bu7ich.]     'To  thrust  against ;  to  poke  ; 
as,  to  punch  one  with  the  end  of  a  stick  or  the  elbow. 
Punch,  re.     A  thrust  or  blow.     [Colloq.] 
Punch,  n.     [Abbrev.  fr.  puncheon.]     1.   A  tool,  usu- 
ally of  steel,  variously 
shaped  at   one  end  for 
different      uses,      and 
either  solid,  for  stamp- 
ing or  for  perforating 
holes  in  metallic  plates 
and   other   substances, 
or  hollow    and   sharp- 
edged,  for  cutting  out 
blanks,  as  for  buttons, 
steel  pens,  jevi-elry,  and 
the  like ;  a  die. 

2.  {Pile  Driving)  An 
extension  piece  applied 
to  the  top  of  a  pile ;  a 
dolly. 

3.  A  prop,  as  for  the  roof  of  a  mine. 

Bell  punch.  'See  under  Bell.  —  Belt  punch  (Mach.),  a. 
punch,  or  punch  pliers,  for  making  holes  for  lacings  in 
the  ends  of  driving  belts. — Punch  press.  See  Punching 
machine,  under  Punch,  v.  i.  —  Punch  pliers,  pliers  having  a 
tubular,  sharp-edged  steel  punch 
attached  to  one  of  the  jaws,  for 
perforating  leather,  paper,  and 
the  like. 

Punch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Punched  (piincht) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb. 
71.  Punching.]  [From  Punch,  n. , 
a  tool :  cf.  F.  poinfonner.]  To  perforate  or  stamp  with 
an  instrument  by  pressure,  or  a  blow ;  as,  to  punch  a 
hole  ;  to  piinch  a  ticket. 

Punching  machine,  or  Punching  press,  a  machine  tool  for 
punching  holes  in  metal  or  other  material ;  —  called  also 
punch  press. 

Punch'eon  (punch'fin),  re.  [F.  poinfon  awl,  bodkin, 
crown,  king-post,  fr.  L.  punctio  a  pricking,  fr.  pungere 
to  prick.    See  Pungent,  and  cf.  Punch  a  tool.  Function.] 

1.  A  figured  stamp,  die,  or  punch,  used  by  goldsmiths, 
cutlers,  etc. 

2.  {Carp.)  A  short,  upright  piece  of  timber  in  fram- 
ing ;  a  short  post ;  an  intermediate  stud.  Oxf.  Gloss. 

3.  A  split  log  or  heavy  slab  with  the  face  smoothed ; 
as,  a  floor  made  ot  puncheons.     [U.  S.]  Barilett. 

4.  [F.  7)o;7!fore,  perh.  the  same  as ^orafore  an  awl.]  A 
cask  containing,  sometimes  84,  sometimes  120,  gallons. 

Punch'er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  punches. 

Pun'chln  (pun'chm),  re.    See  Puncheon. 

Pun'chi-nel'lo  (pun'chT-ngl'lo),  re.  [It.  pulcinella, 
probably  originally  a  word  of  endearment,  dim.  of  pul- 
cina,  pulcino,  a  chicken,  from  L.  pullicenus,  pullus.  See 
Pullet.]  A  punch  ;  a  buffoon  ;  originally,  in  a  puppet 
show,  a  character  represented  as  fat,  short,  and  hump- 
backed. Spectator. 

Punch'y  (punch'y),  a.  [Perhaps  for  paunchy,  from 
paunch.     See  3d  Punch.]     Short  and  thick,  or  fat. 

Punc'tate  (piink'tat),   )  a.     [From  L.  punctum  point. 

Punc'ta-ted  (-ta-tSd),  )  See  Point.]  1.  Pointed; 
ending  in  a  point  or  points. 

2.  {Nat.  Ilist.)  Dotted  with  small  spots  of  color,  or 
with  minute  depressions  or  pits. 

Punc-ta'tor  (ptink-ta'tSr),  re.  One  who  marks  with 
points.    Specifically,  one  who  writes  Hebrew  with  points ; 

—  applied  to  a  Masorite.  E.  Eobinson. 
Punc-tlc'u-lar  (piink-tTk'ii-ler),  a.     Comprised  in,  or 

like,  a  point;  exact.     [Obs.  &B.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Punc'tl-form  (punk'tT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  punctum  point 
+  -form.]    Having  the  form  of  a  point. 

Punc-tll'lo  (piink-tTl'yo),  n.  ;  pi.  Punctilios  (-yoz). 
[It.  puntiglio,  or  Sp.  puntillo,  dim.  fr.  L.  punctum  point. 
See  Point,  n.]  A  nice  point  of  exactness  in  conduct,  cer- 
emony, or  proceeding  ;  particularity  or  exactness  in 
forms ;  as,  the  punctilios  of  a  public  ceremony. 

They  will  not  part  with  the  least  punctilio  in  their  opinions 
and  practices.  Fuller. 

Punc-tU'ious  (-yiis),  a.  [Cf.  It.  puntiglioso,  Sp.  pun- 
tilloso.]  Attentive  to  punctilio  ;  very  nice  or  exact  in 
the  forms  of  behavior,  etiquette,  or  mutual  intercourse ; 
precise;  exact  in  the  smallest  particulars.  "A^«7!C<t7- 
10WS  observance  of  divine  laws."  Sogers.  "Very punc- 
tilious copies  of  any  letters."     The  Nation. 

Punctilious  in  the  simple  and  intelligible  instances  of  com- 
mon life.  /.  Taylor. 

—  Punc-til'lous-ly,  adv.  —  Punc-til'ious-ness,  re. 

Punc'tion  (piink'shtin),  re.  [L.  punctio,  fr.  pungere, 
punctum,  to  Tpnck :  cf.F.  ponction.  Cf.  Puncheon.]  A 
puncturing,  or  pricking;  a  puncture. 

Punc't&t  (-tist),  re.    A  punctator.         P!.  Henderson. 

Punc'tO  (-to),  re.  [SeePuNTO.]  1.  A  nice  point  of  form 
or  ceremony.  Bacon. 

2.  A  term  applied  to  the  point  in  fencing.        Farroio. 

Punc'tU-al  (ptink'tiji-al ;  135),  a.    [F.  ponctuel  (cf.  Sp. 

puntual.  It.  puntuale),  from  L.  punctum  point.     See 

Point.]    1.  Consisting  in  a  point ;  limited  to  a  point ;  un- 

extended.  [P.]    "  This  punctual  spot."  Milton. 

The  theory  of  the  punctual  existence  of  the  soul.    Ki-autk. 

2.  Observant  of  nice  points ;  punctilious ;  precise. 
Punctual  to  tediousness  in  all  that  he  relates.      £p.  Burnet. 

So  much  on  punctual  niceties  they  stand.        C.  Pitt. 

3.  Appearing  or  done  at,  or  adhering  exactly  to,  a 
regular  or  an  appointed  time;   precise;   prompt;  as,  a 
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punctual  man  ;  a  punctual  payment.    "  The  race  of  the 
undeviating  and  punctual  sun. ' '  Cowper. 

These  sharp  strokes  [of  a  pendulum],  with  their  inexorably 
steady  intersections,  so  agree  with  our  successive  thoughts  that 
they  seem  like  the  punctual  stops  counting  off  our  very  souls 
into  the  past.  J.  Martmeau, 

Punc'tU-aUst  (punk'tfl-al-Tst),  n.  One  who  is  very 
■exact  in  observing  forms  and  ceremonies.  Milton. 

Puno'tU-al'1-ty  (-ai'i-tj^),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ponctualite.'] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  punctual ;  especially,  ad- 
herence to  the  exact  time  of  an  engagement ;  exactness. 

Punc'tU-al-ly  (piink'tii-al-lSr),  adv.  In  a  punctual 
manner;  promptly;  exactly. 

Punc'tU-al-ness,  n.     Punctuality ;  exactness. 

Punc'tU-ate  (punk'tiS-at ;  135),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
PcNCTOATED  (-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Punctuatlng.] 
[Gl.'S. p07ictuer.  See  Punctcal.]  To  mark  with  points ; 
to  separate  into  sentences,  clauses,  etc.,  by  points  or 
stops  which  mark  the  proper  pauses  in  expressing  the 
meaning. 

Punc'tU-a'tlon  (-a'shiSn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ponctaation.J 
{Gram.)  The  act  or  art  of  punctuating  or  pointing  a 
writing  or  discourse ;  the  art  or  mode  of  dividing  liter- 
ary composition  into  sentences,  and  members  of  a  sen- 
tence, by  means  of  points,  so  as  to  elucidate  the  author's 
meaning. 

111^°"  Punctuation,  as  the  term  is  usually  understood, 
is  chiefly  performed  with  four  points :  the  period  [.],  the 
colon  [:],  the  semicolon  [;],  and  the  comma  [,].  Other  points 
used  in  writing  and  printing,  partly  rhetorical  and  partly 
grammatical,  are  the  note  of  interrogation  [?],  the  note  of 
■exclamation  [!],  the  parentheses  [(  )],  the  dash  [—],  and 
brackets  [  ].  It  was  not  until  the  16th  century  that  an 
approach  was  made  to  the  present  system  of  punctuation 
by  the  Manutii  of  Venice.  With  Caxton,  obhq.ue  strokes 
took  the  place  of  commas  and  periods. 

Puno'tu-a-tive  (-a-tlv),  a.  Of  or  belonging  to  points 
of  division  ;  relating  to  punctuation. 

The  punctuaiive  intonation  of  feeble  cadence.       Eimh. 

Punc'tU-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  One  who  punctuates,  as  in 
writing ;  specifically,  a  punctator. 

Puno'tU-iSt,  n.     A  punctator. 

Punc'tu-late  (-tfi-lat),      I  a.     [L.  punctulum,  dim.  of 

Punc'tU-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  )  punctum  point.]  Marked 
with  small  spots. 

The  studs  have  their  surface  punctulated,  as  if  set  all  over  with 
other  studs  iniinitely  lesser.  Woodtvard, 

II  Punc'tum  (piink'tum),  n.     [L.,  a  point.]     A  point. 

II  Punctum  csecum.  [L.,  blind  point.]  (Anat.)  Same  as 
Blind  spot,  under  Blind.  —  II  Punctum  proximum,  near 
point.  See  under  Point.  —  II  Punctum  remotum,  far  point. 
See  under  Point.  —  II  Punctum  vegetatlonls  [L.,  pomt  of 
vegetation]  {Bot.),  the  terminal  cell  of  a  stem,  or  of  a  leaf 
bud,  from  which  new  growth  originates. 

Punc'tU-ra'tlon  (punk'tli-ra'shun  ;  135),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  puncturing.     See  Acdpdnctche. 

Punc'ture  (piink'tiSr  ;  135),  n.  [L.  punctura,  fr.  pun- 
gere,  punctum,  to 'pnck.  See  Pungent.]  1.  The  act  of 
puncturing ;  perforating  with  something  pointed. 

2.  A  small  hole  made  by  a  point ;  a  slight  wound,  bite, 
or  sting  ;  as,  the  puncture  of  a  nail,  needle,  or  pin. 

A  lion  may  perish  by  the  puncture  of  an  asp.    Rambler. 

Punc'ture,  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Punctured  (-turd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Puncturing.]  To  pierce  with  a  small, 
pointed  instrument,  or  the  like;  to  prick;  to  make  a 
puncture  in ;  as,  to  puncture  the  skin. 

Punc'tured  (-tlird ;  135),  a.  1.  Having  the  surface 
covered  with  minute  indentations  or  dots. 

2.  Qifed.)  Produced  by  puncture  ;  having  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  puncture  ;  as,  a  punctured  v/ound. 

Pun'ait  (piin'dit),  n.  [Hind.  pan4it,  Skr.  paijdita  a 
learned  man.]  A  learned  man  ;  a  teacher ;  esp.,  a  Brah- 
man versed  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  in  the  science, 
laws,  and  religion  of  the  Hindoos ;  in  Cashmere,  any 
clerk  or  native  official.     IWritten  also  pandit.^     [India] 

Pun'dle  (-d'l),  re.  [Cf.  Bundle.]  A  short  and  fat 
woman  ;  a  squab.     \_Obs.'] 

Pu'nese  (pu'nez),  n.  [F.  punaise,  fr.  punais  BtiiA- 
va%,  iv.  li.  putere.]     {Zool.)  KheSbng.     [JB.  or  06s.] 

Pung  (pung),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  kind  of 
plain  sleigh  drawn  by  one  horse ;  originally,  a  rude  ob- 
long box  on  runners.     [U.  S.] 

Sledges  or  pungs,  coarsely  framed  of  split  saplings,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  large  crockery  crate.  Judd. 
They  did  not  take  out  the  pungs  to-day.    E.  E.  Hale. 

Pun'gence  (pun'jens),  re.   [See  Pungent.]  Pungency. 

PUH'gen-cy  ;-jen-sJ),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing pungent  or  piercing ;  keenness  ;  sharpness ;  piquan- 
cy ;  as,  the  pungency  of  ammonia.  "  The  pungency  of 
menaces."  Hammond. 

Puu'gent  (piSn'jent),  a.  [L.  pungens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
pungere,  punctum,  to  prick.  Cf.  Compunction,  Ex- 
punge, Poignant,  Point,  re.,  Puncheon,  Punctilio,  Punt, 
V.  t.]  1.  Causing  a  sharp  sensation,  as  of  the  taste,  smell, 
or  feelings ;  pricking  ;  biting ;  acrid  ;  as,  &  pungent  spice. 
Pungent  radish  biting  infant's  tongue.  Shenstone. 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.  Pope. 

2.  Sharply  painful ;  penetrating ;  poignant ;  severe  ; 
caustic ;  stinging. 

With  pungent  pains  on  every  side.  Swift. 

A  sharp  and  pungent  manner  of  speech.        Dryden. 
Sia  pungent  pen  played  its  part  in  rousing  the  nation. 

J.  a.  Oreen. 

3.  {Bot.)  Prickly-pointed;  hard  and  sharp. 

Syn.  — Acrid;  piercing;  sharp;  penetrating;  acute; 
Seen  ;  acrnnonious  ;  biting ;  stinging. 

Pun'gent-ly,  adv.     In  a  pungent  manner ;  sharply. 

Pun'gled  (pun'g'ld),  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Shriv- 
eled or  shrunken  ;  —  said  especially  of  grain  which  has 
lost  its  juices  from  the  ravages  of  insects,  such  as  the 
wheat  midge,  or  Thrips  [Thrips  cerealium). 

Pung'y  (piSng'y),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  small 
sloop  or  shallop,  or  a  large  boat  with  sails. 


Pu'nlc  (pu'ntk),  a.  [L.  Punicus  pertaining  to  Car- 
thage, or  its  inhabitants,  fr.  Poeni  the  Carthaginians.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  ancient  Carthaginians. 

2.  Characteristic  of  the  ancient  Carthaginians ;  faith- 
less ;  treacherous ;  as,  Punic  faith. 

Yes,  yes,  his  faith  attesting  nations  own  ; 
'Tis  Funic  all,  and  to  a  proverb  known.    H.  Brooke. 
Pu'nlce  (pii'nT3),re.    (^'oo^,)  See  Pukese.    [Obs.orR.'] 
Pu'nlce,  V.  t.     To  punish.     [Oijf.]  Chaucer. 

Pu-ni'ceous  fpii-nish'us),  1  a.    [L.  puniceus,  fr.  Puni- 
Pu-ni'cial  (pu-nish'al),      J      cus  Punic]   Of  a  bright 
red  or  purple  color.     [iJ.T 

Fu'nl-ness  (pu'ni-nSs),  re.  The  quaUty  or  state  of 
being  puny  ;  littleness  ;  pettiness  ;  feebleness. 

Pun'ish  (pun'ish),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Punished 
(-Tsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Punishing.]  [OE.  punischen,  F. 
punir,  from  1^.  punire,  puniium,  akin  to  poena  punish- 
ment, penalty.  See  Pain,  and  -jsh.]  1.  To  impose  a 
penalty  upon  ;  to  afflict  with  pain,  loss,  or  suiiering  for 
a  crime  or  fault,  either  with  or  without  a  view  to  the  of- 
fender's amendment ;  to  cause  to  suft'er  in  retribution ; 
to  chasten  ;  as,  to  punish  traitors  with  death ;  a  father 
punishes  his  child  for  wiUful  disobedience. 
A  greater  power 
Now  ruled  him,  punished  in  the  shape  he  sinned.    Milton. 

2.  To  inflict  a  penalty  for  (an  offense)  upon  the  offend- 
er; to  repay,  as  a  fault,  crime,  etc.,  with  pain  or  loss; 
as,  to  punish  murder  or  treason  with  death. 

3.  To  injure,  as  by  beating ;  to  pommel.     [Louf] 

Syn.  —  To  chastise  ;  castigate  ;  scourge  ;  whip ;  lash ; 
correct ;  discipline.    See  Chasten. 

Pun'lsh-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  punissable.l  De- 
serving of,  or  liable  to,  punishment ;  capable  of  being 
punished  by  law  or  right ;  —  said  of  persons  or  offenses. 

That  time  was,  when  to  be  a  Protestant,  to  be  a  ChristiaUj  was 
by  law  as  j^unishable  as  to  be  a  traitor.  Milton. 

—  Pun'lsh-a-ble-ness,  n. 

Pun'ish-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  inflicts  punishment. 
Pun'ish-ment  (-ment),  re.     1.  The  act  of  punishing. 

2.  Any  pain,  suffering,  or  loss  inflicted  on  a  person 
because  of  a  crime  or  offense. 

I  nevergave  them  con^i^Ti punishment.  Shak. 

The  rewards  a,nd.  punishments  of  another  life.        Locke. 

3.  (Law)  A  penalty  inflicted  by  a  court  of  justice  on  a 
convicted  offender  as  a  just  retribution,  and  incidentally 
for  the  purposes  of  reformation  and  prevention. 

Pu-nl'tion  (piJ-nish'iin),  re.  \\j.punitio:  ci.  F.puni- 
tion.     See  Punis^.]     Punishment.    XR.]    Mir.  for  Mfig. 

Pu'ni-tive  (pu'ui-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  punish- 
ment ;  involving,  awarding,  or  inflicting  punishment ;  as, 
punitive  law  or  justice. 

If  death  be  punitive,  so,  likewise,  is  the  necessity  imposed 

upon  man  of  toiling  for  his  subsistence.  /.  Taylor. 

We  shall  dread  a  blow  from  the  punitive  hand.     Bagehot. 

Pu'nl-tO-ry  (-to-rj),  a.  Punishing;  tending  to  pun- 
ishment ;  punitive . 

God  . . .  may  make  moral  evil,  as  well  as  natural,  at  the  same 
time  both  prudential  and  p««z7o77/.  A.  Tucker. 

Punk  (punk),  re.  [Cf.  Spunk.]  1.  Wood  so  decayed 
as  to  be  dry,  crumbly,  and  useful  for  tinder  ;  touchwood. 

2.  A  fungus  (Polyporus  fomentarius,  etc.)  sometimes 
dried  for  tinder ;  agaric. 

3.  An  artificial  tinder.     See  Amadou,  and  Spunk. 

4.  A  prostitute  ;  a  strumpet.     [Obsoles.']  Shak. 

II  Pun'ka  (pfin'ka),  re.  [Hind,  pankha  a  fan.]  A  ma- 
chine for  fanning  a  room,  usually  a  movable  fanlike 
frame  covered  with  canvas,  and  suspended  from  the  ceil- 
ing. It  is  kept  in  motion  by  pulling  a  cord.  [Hindoslan'] 
{Written  also  punkah.]  Malcom. 

Pun'kin  (piin'kin),  re.     A  pumpkin.     {Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Punkling  (punklTng),  re.  A  young  strumpet.    [06s.] 

Pun'ner  (piin'ner),  re.     A  punster.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Pun'net  (-net),  re.  [Cf.  Ir.  buinne  a  shoot,  branch.] 
A  broad,  shallow  basket,  for  displaying  fruit  or  flowers. 

Pun-nol'0-gy  (piln-nol'o-jjf),  re.  {Pun  +  -logy.]  The 
art  or  practice  of  punning  ;  paronomasia.     {R.]      Pope. 

Pun'Ster  (pun'ster),  re.  One  who  puns,  or  is  skilled  in, 
or  given  to,  punning ;  a  quibbler ;  a  low  wit. 

Punt  (piint),  V.  i.  [F.  ponter,  or  It.  puntare,  fr.  L. 
punctum  point.  See  Point.]  To  play  at  basset,  baccara, 
faro,  or  omber  ;  to  gamble. 

She  heard  ...  of  his  punting  at  gaming  tables.    Thackeray. 

Punt,  re.     Act  of  playing  at  basset,  baccara,  faro,  etc. 

Punt,  re.  [AS., 
fr.  L.  ponto  punt, 
pontoon.  See  Pon- 
toon.] {Naut.)  A 
flat-bottomed  boat 
with  square  ends. 
It  is  adapted  for 
use  in  shallow  wa- 
ters. 

Punt,  V.  t.  1.  To 
propel,  as  a  boat 


Punt. 


in  shallow  water,  by  pushing  with  a  pole  against  the  bot- 
tom ;  to  push  or  propel  (an;^hing)  with  exertion. 

Livingstone. 

2.  {Football)  To  kick  (the  ball)  before  it  touches  the 
ground,  when  let  faJl  from  the  hands. 

Punt,  re.     {Football)  The  act  of  punting  the  ball. 

Punt'er  (-er),  re.  [Cf.  F.  potUe.  See  Punt,  v.  i.] 
One  who  punts  ;  specifically,  one  who  plays  against  the 
banker  or  dealer,  as  in  baccara  and  faro.  Jloyle. 

Punt'er,  n.  One  who  punts  a  football ;  also,  one  who 
propels  a  punt. 

Pun'til  (piin'tll),  Pun'tel  (-tSl),  re.  {Glass  Making) 
See  PoNTEE. 

Pun'to  (pun'to  ;  It.  poon'to),  n.  [It.  punto,  L.  punc- 
tum point.     See  Point.]     {Fencing)  A  point  or  hit. 

llPunto  dlritto  [It.],  a  diroct  stroke  or  hit.—  llPnnto  revomo 
[It.  riverso  reverse],  a  backlianded  stroke.  JJalliwell. 
''  Ah,  tlie  immortal  passado  !  the  punto  reverso  I  "    Shak. 


Shak. 

Keble. 

Fuller. 


Pun'ty  (piSn'tj?),  n.     {Glass  Making)  See  PoNTEE. 

Pu'ny  (pn'ttj*),  a.  {Compar.  Pukiek  (-ru-er) ;  superl. 
Puniest.]  [F.  puine  youuger,  later  born,  OF.  puisn$  ; 
puis  afterwards  (Jj.post;  see  Post-) -f-ree  born,  L.  natus. 
See  Natal,  and  cf.  Puisne.]  Imperfectly  developed  in 
size  or  vigor ;  small  and  feeble ;  inferior  ;  petty. 
A  puny  subject  strikes  at  thy  great  glory. 
Breezes  laugh  to  scorn  out  puny  speed. 

Pu'ny  (pii'ny),  re.    A  youth  ;  a  novice.    [iJ.] 

Puoy  (poi),  re.     Same  as  PoY,  n.,  3. 

Pup  (pQp),  re.     [See  Puppy.]     {Zool.)  (a)  A  young 
dog  ;  a  puppy.     (J)  A  young  seal. 

Pup,  V.  i.   {imp.  &  p.  p.  Pupped  (pupt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Pupping.]     To  bring  forth  whelps 
or   young,  as   the  female  of  the 
canine  species. 

Pu'pa  (pu'pa),  re.  /  pi.  L.  PUP.E 
(-pe),  E.  PuPAS  (-paz).  [L.  pupa 
girl,  doll,  puppet,  fem.  of  pupus. 
Cf.  Puppet.]  1.  {Zool.)  Any  in- 
sect in  that  stage  of  its  metamor- 
phosis which  usually  immediately 
precedes  the  adult,  or  imago,  stage. 

J^""  Among  insects  belonging  to 
the  higher  orders,  as  the  Hyme- 
noptera,  Diptera,  Lepidoptera,  the 


PupEe.   a  Lepidopterous 


Pupa,  2  (Pupa 


^•^^^^^"'■■'■'^^'^ea.naza.Kesnpiooa:    (Salt-marshTVIoth),  nat. 

m  the  lower  orders  It  IS  active  and    size;      b    Coleopterous 

takes  food,  and  differs  httle  from    (Ground    Beetle),    en- 

the  imago  except  in  the  rudimen-    larged. 

tary  state  of  the  sexual  organs,  and 

of  the  wings  in  those  that  have  wings  when  adult. 

The  term  pupa  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  inverte- 
brates in  analogous  stages  of  development. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  air-breathing  land 
snails  having  an  elongated  spiral  shell. 

Coarctate,  07- Obtected,  pupa,  a  pupa  which 
is  incased  in  the  dried-up  skin  of  the  lar- 
va, as  in  many  Diptera.  —  Masked  pupa,  a 
pupa  whose  limbs  are  bound  down  and 
partly  concealed  by  a  chitinous  covering,  as 
m  Lepidoptera. 

Pu'pal  (pu'pal),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  pupa,  or  the  condition  of  a 
pupa. 

Pu'pate  (pu'pat),  V.  i.  {Zool.)  To  be- 
come a  pupa. 

Pu-pa'tlon  (pii-pa'shun),  re.  {Zool.) 
The  act  of  becoming  a  pupa. 

Pupe  (pup^,  B.  _  [F  ]    {Zool.)  A  pupa.      ;,;,„„„),  ^^t. 

Pn-pe'lO   (pu-pe'lo),  n.     Cider  brandy,     size. 
{Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Pu-pig'er-OUS  (pia-pTj'er-iis),  a.    {Pupa  -f-  -gerous.'\ 
{Zool.)  Bearing  or  containing  a  pupa;  — 
said  of  dipterous  larvae  which  do  not  molt 
when  the  pujpa  is  formed  within  them. 

Pu'pil  (pu'pil),  re.  [F.  pupille,  n.  fem., 
L.  pupilla  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  originally 
dim.  of  pupa  a  girl.  See  Puppet,  and  cf. 
Pupil  a  scholar.]  {Anal.)  The  aperture  in 
the  iris ;  the  sight,  apple,  or  black  of  the 
eye.     See  the  Note  under  Eye,  and  Iris. 

Pin-hole  pupil  (Med.),  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
when  so  contracted  (as  it  sometimes  is  in 
typhus,  or  opium  poisoning)  as  to  resemble 
a  pin  hole.  Bimglison. 

Pu'pil,  re.  [F.  pupille,  n.  masc.  &  fem., 
L.  pupiHus,  pupilla,  dim.  of  pupus  boy,  Pupigerous 
pupa  girl.  See  Puppet,  and  cf.  Pupil  of  the  Larva  of 
eye.]  1.  A  youth  or  scholar  of  either  sex  Eristalis. 
under  the  care  of  an  instructor  or  tutor.  ^"^' 

Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now.  Shak, 

Tutors  should  behave  reverently  before  their _pwpi7s. 

UEstrange. 

2.  A  person  under  a  guardian ;  a  ward.  Bryden. 

3.  {Civil  Law)  A  boy  or  a  girl  under  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, that  is,  under  fourteen  if  a  male,  and  under  twelve 
if  a  female. 

Syn.  — Learner;  disciple;  tyro.  —  See  Scholar. 

Pu'pil-age  (-aj ;  48),  re.     The  state  of  being  a  pupil. 

As  sons  of  kings,  loving  in  pupilage, 

Have  turned  to  tyrants  when  they  came  to  power.    Tennyson. 

Pu'pll-lar'i-ty  (-ISr'T-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  pupillarite.  See 
Pupillary.]  {Scots  Law)  The  period  before  puberty, 
or  from  birth  to  fourteen  in  males,  and  twelve  in  females. 

Pu'pU-la-ry  (pu'pTl-la-ry),  a.  [L.  pupillaris :  cf .  F. 
pupillaire.  See  Pupil.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pupil 
or  ward.  Johnson. 

2.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

PU'pll-lom'e-ter  (-lom'e-ter),  re.  [L.  ptipilla  pupil  of 
the  eye  -j-  -meter.]  (Physiol.)  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  size  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

II  Pu-plp'a-ra  (pii-pip'a-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pu- 
piparous.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  Diptera  in  which  the 
young  are  born  in  a  stage  like  the  pupa.  It  includes  the 
sheep  tick,  horse  tick,  and  other  parasites.  Called  also 
I{omalo2}tera. 

Pu-plp'a-rous  (-rus),  a.  {Pupa  +  L.  parere  to  bring 
forth.]  (Zool.)  (a)  Bearing,  or  cont.aining,  a  pupa;  — 
said  of  the  matured  larviie,  or  larval  skins,  of  certain 
Diptera.     (b)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pupipara. 

II  Pn-plv'O-ra  (piS-piv'S-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Pupof- 
OROOs.]  (Zool.)  A  group  of  parasitic  Hymenoptera,  in- 
cluding the  ichneumon  flies,  which  destroy  the  larvsD  and 
pupa?  of  insects. 

Pu-plv'o-rous  (-riis),  a.  {Pupa  -f  L.  vorare  to  de- 
vour.]    (Zool.)  Feeding  on  the  pupa>  of  insects. 

Pup'11-can  (pup'lT-knn),  n.     Publican.     {Ohs.] 

Pup'pet  (piip'pSt),  n.  [OE.  popet,  OF.  poupetlc  ;  akin 
to  F.  poupi-e  a  doll,  probably  from  L.  puppa,  piipa.  a 
girl,  doll,  puppet.  Cf.  Poupeton,  Pupa,  Pupil,  Puppy.] 
[Written  also  poppet.]  1.  A  small  image  in  the  human 
form ;  a  doll. 
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2.  A  similar  figure  moved  by  the  hand  or  by  a  wire  in 
a  mock  drama ;  a  marionette ;  a  wooden  actor  in  a  play. 

As  the  pipes  of  some  carved  organ  move. 

The  gilded  puppets  dance.  Pope. 

3.  One  controlled  in  his  action  by  the  will  of  another ; 
a  tool ;  —  80  used  in  contempt.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  (Mach.)  The  upright  support  for  the  bearing  of  the 
Bpindle  in  a  lathe. 

Puppet  master.  Same  as  Puppetman.  —  Puppet  play,  a 
puppet  show.  —  Poppet  player,  one  who  manages  the 
motions  of  puppets.  —  Puppet  show,  a  mock  drama  per- 
formed by  puppets  moved  by  wires.  —  Puppet  valve,  a 
valve  in  the  form  of  a  circular  disk,  which  covers  a  hole 
in  its  seat,  and  opens  by  moving  bodily  away  from  the 
seat  while  remaimng  parallel  with  it,  —  used  in  steam  en- 
gines, pumps,  safety  valves,  etc.  Its  edge  is  often  bev- 
eled, and  fits  in  a  conical  recess  in  the  seat  when  the  valve 
is  closed.  See  the  valves  shown  in  Illusts.  of  Plunger 
pump,  and  Safety  valve,  under  Plcnoeb,  and  Safety. 

Pnp'pet-ish  (pup'p5t-Tsh),  a.  Resembling  a  puppet 
in  appearance  or  action ;  of  the  nature  of  a  puppet. 

Pup'pet-man  (-mSn),  n.    A  master  of  a  puppet  show. 

Pup'pet-ry  (-ry),  n.  Action  or  appearance  resem- 
bling that  of  a  puppet,  or  puppet  show ;  hence,  mere  form 
or  show ;  affectation. 

Puppetry  of  the  English  laws  of  divorce.      Chambers, 

Pnp'py  (pup'pj),  re.  /  pi.  Potties  (-piz).  [F.  poupee 
doll,  puppet.  See  Puppet,  and  cf.  Pup,  n.]  1.  (Zodl.) 
The  young  of  a  canine  animal,  esp.  of  the  common  dog ; 
a  whelp. 

2.  A  name  of  contemptuous  reproach  for  a  conceited 
and  impertinent  person. 

I  found  my  place  taken  by  an  ill-bred,  awkward  puppy  with 
a  money  bag  under  each  arm.  Addison, 

Pup'py,  V  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  PUPPIED  (-pid)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  PupPYiNG.]     To  bring  forth  whelps  ;  to  pup. 

Pup'py-hood  (-hd6d),  n.  The  time  or  state  of  being 
a  puppy ;  the  time  of  being  young  and  undisciplined. 

Pup'py-lsh,  a.     Like  a  puppy. 

Pup'py-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  Extreme  meanness,  affecta- 
tion, conceit,  or  impudence.  A,  Chalmers. 

Pur  (pi3r),  V,  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  ProtRED  (pQrd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb,  n.  Purring.]  [Of  imitative  origin ;  cf.  Prov.  G. 
purren-l  To  utter  a  low,  murmuring,  continued  sound, 
as  a  cat  does  when  pleased.     [Written  also  purr.'\ 

Par,  V.  t.     To  signify  or  express  by  purring.         Gray. 

Pur,  n.  The  low,  murmuring  sound  made  by  a  cat  to 
express  contentment  or  pleasure.     [Written  also  purr.] 

II  Pu-ra'na  (pu-ra'na),  re.  [Skr.  purai},  properly,  old, 
ancient,  fr.  pura  formerly.]  One  of  a  class  of  sacred 
Hindoo  poetical  works  in  the  Sanskrit  language  which 
treat  of  the  creation,  destruction,  and  renovation  of 
worlds,  the  genealogy  and  achievements  of  gods  and 
heroes,  the  reigns  of  the  Manus,  and  the  transactions  of 
their  descendants.  The  principal  Puranas  are  eighteen 
in  number,  and  there  are  the  same  number  of  supple- 
mentary books  called  Upa  Puranas. 

Fu-ran'lc  (pu-rSn'Ik),  a.     Pertaining  to  the  Puranas. 

Pur'beck  beds'  (pQr'bSk  bSdz').  [So  called  from 
the  Isle  of  Furbeck  in  England.]  (Geol.)  The  strata 
of  the  Purbeck  stone,  or  Purbeck  limestone,  belonging 
to  the  Oolitic  group.     See  the  Chart  of  Geoloqt. 

Pur'beck  stone'  (ston').  (Geol.)  A  limestone  from 
the  Isle  of  Purbeck  in  England. 

Pur'blind'  (-blind'),  a.  [For  pure-blind,  i.  e.,  wholly 
blind.  See  Pure,  and  cf.  Poreblind.]  1.  Wholly  blind. 
"  Purblind  Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight."  Shak. 

2.  Nearsighted,  or  dim-sighted ;  seeing  obscurely ;  as, 
a,  purblind  eye ;  a,  purblind  iao\e. 

The  saints  have  not  so  sharp  eyes  to  see  down  from  heaven  ; 

they  be  purblind  and  sand-blind.  Latimer. 

O  purblind  race  of  miserable  men.         Tennyson, 

— Pur'bllnd'ly,  adv.  —  Pur'bllnd'nesa,  n. 

Purcelane  (pflrslan),  re.     (SoL)  Purslane.     [Obs.} 
Pur'chas-a-ble  (pQr'chas-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  be- 
ing bought,  purchased,  or  obtained  for  a  consideration  ; 
hence,  venal ;  corrupt. 

Money  being  the  counterbalance  to  all  things  purchasable  by 
it,  as  much  as  you  take  off  from  the  value  of  money,  so  much 
you  add  to  the  price  of  things  exchanged  for  it.  Locke, 

Pur'Chase  (pfir'chas  ;  48),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pur- 
chased (-chast) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Purchasing.]     [OE. 
purchasen,  porchacen,  OF.  porchacier,  purchacier,  to 
pursue,  to  seek  eagerly,  F.  pourchasser  ;  OF.  pour,  por, 
pur,  for  (L.  pro)  -\-  chacier  to  pursue,  to  chase.     See 
Chase.]     1.  To  pursue  and  obtain;  to  acquire  by  seek- 
ing ;  to  gain,  obtain,  or  acquire.  Chaucer. 
That  loves  the  thing  he  can  not  purchase,      Spenser, 
Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  purchase  in  so 
removed  a  dwelling.  '  Shak. 
His  faults  .  .  .  hereditary 
Rather  than  purchased,  Shak, 

2.  To  obtain  by  paying  money  or  its  equivalent ;  to 
buy  for  a  price  ;  as,  to  purchase  land,  or  a  house. 

The  field  which  Abraham  purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth. 

Gen.  XXV.  10. 

3.  To  obtain  by  any  outlay,  as  of  labor,  danger,  or  sac- 
rifice, etc.  ;  as,  to  purchase  favor  with  flattery. 

One  poor  retiring  minute  .  .  . 

Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends.    Shak. 

A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  bruise  ?    Milton. 

4.  To  expiate  by  a  fine  or  forfeit.     [Obs.'\ 

Nor  tears  nor  prayers  shall  purchase  out  abuses.     Shak, 
B.  (Laio)  (a)  To  acquire  by  any  means  except  descent 
or  inheritance.     Blackstone.     (b)  To  buy  for  a  price. 

6.  To  apply  to  (anything)  a  device  for  obtaining  a  me- 
chanical advantage  ;  to  get  a  purchase  upon,  or  apply  a 
purchase  to ;  as,  to  purchase  a  cannon. 

Pur'Chase,  v,  i.  1.  To  put  forth  effort  to  obtain 
anything  ;  to  strive ;  to  exert  one's  self.     [Obs.} 

Duke  John  of  Brabant  purchased  greatly  that  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  should  have  his  daughter  in  marriage.       Ld,  Berners, 


2.  To  acquire  wealth  or  property.    [Obs."] 

Sure  our  lawyers 
Would  not  purchase  half  so  fast.  J.  Webster. 

Pnr'ohase  (pflr'chSs ;  48),  n.     [OE.  purchas,  F.  pour- 
chas  eager  pursuit.     See  Purchase,  v.  i.]     1.  The  act  of 
seeking,  getting,  or  obtaining  anything.     [Obs."] 
I  '11 ...  get  meat  to  save  thee. 
Or  lose  my  life  in  the  purchase.  Beau,  ff  Fl, 

2.  The  act  of  seeking  and  acquiring  property. 

3.  The  acquisition  of  title  to,  or  property  in,  anything 
for  a  price  ;  buying  for  money  or  its  equivalent. 

It  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  ia  the  purchase  of  repentance. 

Franklin, 

4.  That  which  is  obtained,  got,  or  acquired,  in  any 
manner,  honestly  or  dishonestly  ;  property  ;  possession  ; 
acquisition.  Chaucer.    B,  Jonson. 

We  met  with  little  purchase  upon  this  coast,  except  two  small 
vessels  of  Golconda.  De  Foe. 

A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow  .  .  . 

Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  lustful  eye.       Shak, 

5.  That  which  is  obtained  for  a  price  in  money  or  its 
equivalent.  "  The  scrip  was  complete  evidence  of  his 
right  in  the  purchase. ' '  Wheaton. 

6.  Any  mechanical  hold,  or  advantage,  applied  to  the 
raising  or  removing  of  heavy  bodies,  as  by  a  lever,  a 
tackle,  capstan,  and  the  like  ;  also,  the  apparatus,  tackle, 
or  device  by  which  the  advantage  is  gained. 

A  politician,  to  do  great  things,  looks  for  a  power  —  what  our 
workmen  call  ajjurcftose.  Burke. 

7.  (Law)  Acquisition  of  lands  or  tenements  by  other 
means  than  descent  or  inheritance,  namely,  by  one's  own 
act  or  agreement.  Blackstone. 

Purchase  criminal,  robbery.  [Obs,]  /Spenser.  —  Purchase 
money,  the  money  paid,  or  contracted  to  be  paid,  for  any- 
thing bought.  Berkeley.  —  Worth,  or  At,  [so  many]  years' 
purchase,  a  phrase  by  which  the  value  or  cost  of  a  thing 
IS  expressed  in  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  in- 
come to  amount  to  the  purchasing  price  ;  as,  he  bought 
the  estate  at  a  twenty  years^  pxirchase.  To  say  one's  life 
is  not  north  a  day^s  ptirchase  is  the  same  as  saying  one 
will  not  live  a  day,  or  is  in  imminent  peril. 

Pur'chas-er  (-chas-er),  n.  1.  One  who  purchases; 
one  who  acquires  property  for  a  consideration,  generally 
of  money  ;  a  buyer  ;  a  vendee. 

2.  (Law)  One  who  acquires  an  estate  in  lands  by  his 
own  act  or  agreement,  or  who  takes  or  obtains  an  estate 
by  any  means  other  than  by  descent  or  inheritance. 

Pur'dah  (-da),  re.  [Per.  parda  a  curtain.]  A  curtain 
or  screen ;  also,  a  cotton  fabric  in  blue  and  white  stripes, 
used  for  curtains.  McElrath. 

Pure  (pur),  a.  [Compar.  Purer  (-er) ;  superl.  Pur- 
est.] [OE.  pur,  F.  pur,  fr.  L.  purus ;  akin  to  putus 
pure,  clear,  putare  to  clean,  trim,  prune,  set  in  order, 
settle,  reckon,  consider,  think,  Skr.  pU  to  clean,  and 
perh.  E.  fire.  Cf.  Putative.]  1.  Separate  from  all 
heterogeneous  or  extraneous  matter ;  free  from  mixture 
or  combination ;  clean  ;  clear ;  mere  ;  simple  ;  unmixed ; 
as,  pure  water ;  pure  clay  ;  pure  air ;  pure  compassion. 
The  pure  fetters  on  his  shins  great.  Chaucer. 

A  guinea  is  j5wre  gold  if  it  has  in  it  no  alloy.    /.  Watts. 

2.  Free  from  moral  defilement  or  guilt ;  hence,  inno- 
cent;  guileless;  chaste;  —  applied  to  persons.  "Keep 
thyseU  pure."  1  Tim.  v.  22. 

Now  the  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity  out  of  a  pure 
heart,  and  of  a  good  conscience.  1  Tim.  i.  5. 

3.  Free  from  that  which  harms,  vitiates,  weakens,  or 
pollutes  ;  genuine ;  real ;  perfect ;  —  applied  to  things 
and  actions.  "  Pure  religion  and  impartial  laws."  Tick- 
ell,     "  The  pure,  fine  talk  of  Rome. "    Ascham. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  a  friendship  as  warm  andpure  as  any 
that  ancient  or  modern  history  records.  Macaulay, 

4.  (Script. )  Ritually  clean ;  fitted  for  holy  services. 
Thou  shalt  set  them  in  two  rows,  six  on  a  row,  upon  the  pure 

table  before  the  Lord.  Lev,  xxiv.  6. 

5.  (Phonetics)  Of  a  single,  simple  sound  or  tone ;  — 
said  of  some  vowels  and  the  unaspirated  consonants. 

Pure-Impure,  completely  or  totally  impure.  "The  in- 
habitants were  pure-impure  pagans."  Fuller.  —  Pure 
blue.  (Chem.)  See  Methylene  ftZwe,  under  Methylene.— 
Pure  chemistry.  See  under  Chemistry. —Pure  mathemat- 
ics, that  portion  of  mathematics  which  treats  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science,  in  contradistinction  to  applied  math- 
ematics, which  treats  of  the  application  of  the  principles 
to  the  investigation  of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  or  to 
the  practical  wants  of  life.  See  Mathematics.  Davies  & 
Peck  (Math.  Diet,).  —  Pvat  vUlenage  (Feudal  Law),  a  ten- 
ure of  lands  by  uncertain  services  at  the  will  of  the 
lord.    Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  Unmixed  ;  clear ;  simple ;  real ;  true ;  genu- 
ine ;  unadulterated  ;  uncorrupted  ;  unsullied ;  untar- 
nished ;  unstained  ;  stainless ;  clean ;  fair ;  unspotted  ; 
spotless ;  incorrupt ;  chaste  ;  unpolluted  ;  undefiled ;  im- 
maculate ;  innocent ;  guiltless ;  guileless ;  holy. 

Pured  (purd  or  pur'gd),  a.  Purified  ;  refined.  [06s.] 
"  Bread  of  pured  wheat."     "  Pured  gold."         Chaucer. 

II  Pu'r6e'  (pu'ra'),  n.  [F.]  A  dish  made  by  boiling 
any  article  of  food  to  a  pulp  and  rubbing  it  through  a 
sieve  ;  as,  a  puree  of  fish,  or  of  potatoes ;  especially,  a 
soup  the  thickening  of  which  is  so  treated. 

Purely  (piir'iy),  adv.  1.  In  a  pure  manner  (in  any 
sense  of  the  adjective). 

2.  Nicely;  prettily.     [Archaic']  Halliwell. 

Pure'ness,  re.  The  state  of  being  pure  (in  any  sense  of 
the  adjective). 

Pur'Ule  (pQr'fil),  re.  [See  Purfle.]  A  sort  of  an- 
cient trimming  of  tinsel  and  thread  for  women's  gowns ; 
—  called  also  Jo66ire«)orA;.     [Obs.]  Piers  Plowman. 

Pur'fle  (pQr'f'l),  V.  t.  [OF, pourfiler;  pour  for  +  fit 
a  thread,  li.filum.   See  Profile,  and  cf.  Purl  a  border.] 

1.  To  decorate  with  a  wrought  or  flowered  border ;  to 

embroider  ;   to  ornament  with  metallic  threads  ;  as,  to 

purjle  with  blue  and  white.  P.  Plowman. 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 

Purfled  with  gold  and  pearl  of  rich  assay.        Spenser. 


2.  {Her.)  To  ornament  with  a  bordure  of  ermiDes, 
furs,  and  the  like  ;  also,  with  gold  studs  or  mountings. 

Pur'fle  (pflr'f '1),  In.   1.  A  hem,  border,  or  trimming, 

Pur'llew  (-flu),   )      as  of  embroidered  work. 

2    (Her. )  A  border  of  any  heraldic  fur. 

Pur'Qed  (pQr'f'ld),  a.  Ornamented  ;  decorated  ;  esp., 
embroidered  on  the  edges. 

Purfled  work  (Arch.),  delicate  tracery,  especially  in 
Gothic  architecture. 

Pur'fllng  (pQr'flTng),  re.  Ornamentation  on  the  bor- 
der of  a  thing  ;  specifically,  the  inlaid  border  of  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  as  a  violin. 

Pur'ga-ment  (pflr'ga-ment),  re.  [L.  purgamenium 
offscourings,  washings,  expiatory  sacrifice.    See  Purge.] 

1.  That  which  is  excreted  ;  excretion.     [Obs.] 

2.  (Med.)  A  cathartic;  a  purgative.     [06s.]     Bacon. 
Por-ga'tlOn  (pfir-ga'shiiu),  re.     [L.  purgatio  :   cf.  F. 

purgation.  See  Purge.]  1.  The  act  of  purging;  the 
act  of  clearing,  cleansing,  or  purifying,  by  separating 
and  carrying  off  impurities,  or  whatever  is  superfluous  •, 
the  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 

2.  (Law)  The  clearing  of  one's  self  from  a  crime  of 
which  one  was  publicly  suspected  and  accused.  It  was 
either  canonical,  which  was  prescribed  by  the  canon  law, 
the  form  whereof  used  in  the  spiritual  court  was,  that 
the  person  suspected  take  his  oath  that  he  was  clear  of 
the  matter  objected  against  him,  and  bring  his  honest 
neighbors  with  him  to  make  oath  that  they  believed  he 
swore  truly ;  or  vulgar,  which  was  by  fire  or  water  or- 
deal, or  by  combat.  See  Ordeal.  Wharton. 
Let  him  put  me  to  my  purgation.  Shak. 

Pnr'ga-tlve  (pfir'ga-tiv),  a.  [L.  purgativus:  cf.  F. 
purgatif.]  Having  the  power  or  quality  of  purging; 
cathartic,  —re.   (Med.)  A  purging  medicine ;  a  cathartic. 

Pur'ga-tive-ly,  adv.    In  a  purgative  manner. 

Pur'ga-tO'rI-i  (-to'rt-al),  )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Pur'ga-tO'ri-ail  (-on),         (      purgatory  ;  expiatory. 

Pur'ga-tO'rl-an,  re.  One  who  holds  to  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory.  Boswell. 

Pur'ga-tO-ry  (pQr'g4-to-ry),  a.  [L.  purgatorius.] 
Tending  to  cleanse ;  cleansing ;  expiatory.  Burke. 

Pur'ga-tO-ry,  re.  [Cf.  F.  purgatoire,]  A  state  or 
place  of  purification  after  death  ;  according  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed,  a  place,  or  a  state  believed  to  exist  after 
death,  in  which  the  souls  of  persons  are  purified  by  ex- 
piating such  offenses  committed  in  this  life  as  do  not 
merit  eternal  damnation,  or  in  which  they  fully  satisfy 
the  justice  of  God  for  sins  that  have  been  forgiven.  Aft- 
er this  purgation  from  the  impurities  of  sin,  the  souls 
are  believed  to  be  received  into  heaven. 

Purge  (pQrj),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p,  p.  Purged  (pflrjd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Purging  (pfir'jTng).]  [F.  purger,  L.  pur- 
gare  ;  purus  pure  +  agere  to  make,  to  do.  See  Pure, 
and  Agent.]  1.  To  cleanse,  clear,  or  purify  by  separa- 
ting and  carrying  off  whatever  is  impure,  heterogeneous, 
foreign,  or  superfluous.  "  Till  fire  purge  all  things 
new."  Milton, 

2.  (Med.)  To  operate  on  as,  or  by  means  of,  a  cathar- 
tic medicine,  or  in  a  similar  manner. 

3.  To  clarify ;  to  defecate,  as  liquors. 

4.  To  clear  of  sediment,  as  a  boiler,  or  of  air,  as  a 
steam  pipe,  by  driving  off  or  permitting  escape. 

5.  To  clear  from  guilt,  or  from  moral  or  ceremonial 
defilement ;  as,  topnrge  one  of  guilt  or  crime. 

When  that  he  hath  purged  you  from  sin.      CJiaucer, 
Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean.    Ps.  li.  7. 

6.  (Law)  To  clear  from  accusation,  or  the  charge  of  a 
crime  or  misdemeanor,  as  by  oath  or  in  ordeal. 

7.  To  remove  in  cleansing ;  to  deterge ;  to  wash 
away ;  —  often  followed  by  away. 

Purge  away  our  sins,  for  thy  name's  sake.    Ps.  Ixxix.  9. 

We  '11  join  our  cares  to  purge  away 
Our  country's  crimes.  Addison, 

Purge,  V.  i.     1.  To  become  pure,  as  by  clarification. 

2.  To  have  or  produce  frequent  evacuations  from  tho 
intestines,  as  by  means  of  a  cathartic. 

Purge,  re.  [Cf.  F.  purge.  See  Purge,  v.  t.]  1.  The 
act  of  purging. 

The  preparative  for  the  purge  of  paganism  out  of  the  kingdom 
of  Northumberland.  Fidler, 

2.  That  which  purges;  especially,  a  medicine  that 
evacuates  the  intestines  ;  a  cathartic.  Arbuthnot, 

Pur'ger  (pQr'jer),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  purges 
or  cleanses ;  especially,  a  cathartic  medicine. 

Pur'ger-y  (-y),  n.  The  part  of  a  sugarhouse  where  the 
molasses  is  drained  off  from  the  sugar. 

Pur'ging  (-jTng),  a.    That  purges ;  cleansing. 

Purging  flax  (Bot.),  an  annual  European  plant  of  the 
genus  Linum  (L.  catharticum) ;  dwarf  wild  flax ;  —  so 
called  from  its  use  as  a  cathartic  medicine. 

Pur'ging,  re.  (Med,)  The  act  of  cleansing ;  excessive 
evacuations  ;  especially,  diarrhea. 

Pur'l  (piir'i),  n.    (Chem,)  See  Euxanthin. 

Pu'ri-H-ca'tlon  (pu'rT-ti-ka'shun),  re.  [F.  puriflca- 
Hon,  L.  purificalio.  See  Purify.]  1.  The  act  of  purify- 
ing ;  the  act  or  operation  of  separating  and  removing 
from  anything  that  which  is  impure  or  noxious,  or 
heterogeneous  or  foreign  to  it ;  as,  the  purification  of 
liquors,  or  of  metals. 

2.  The  act  or  operation  of  cleansing  ceremonially,  by 
removing  any  pollution  or  defilement. 

When  the  days  of  her  purification  according  to  the  law  of 
Moses  were  accomplished.  Luke  ii.  22. 

3.  A  cleansing  from  guilt  or  the  pollution  of  sin ;  the 
extinction  of  sinful  desires,  appetites,  and  inclinations. 

Pu'rl-fl-ca-tlve  (pii'ri-fi-ka-tTv),  a,  [Cf.  F.  puriflca- 
tif.]    Having  power  to  purify  ;  tending  to  cleanse.    [B.] 

Pu'rl-H-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
purifies ;  a  purifier. 

Pu-rlf'1-ca-to-ry  (pij-rtfi-ka-to-rj^),  a.  [L.  puriflca- 
torius,]     Serving  or  tending  to  purify ;  purificative. 

Pu'ri-fl'er  (pii'rl-fi'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
purifies  or  cleanses  ;  a  cleanser  ;  a  refiner. 
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Pa'll-form  (pu'rt-fSrm),  a.  [L.  pus,  puris,  pus  + 
-jorm  :  cf.  F.  puriforme.'\    (Med.)  In  the  form  of  pus. 

Pu'rl-Jy  (-fi),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  PUEIPIED  (-fid) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  PCRIFIINO  (-fl'Ing).]  [F.  purifier,  L.  puri- 
ficare ;  punts  pnie -\- -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See 
Puke,  and  -py.]  1.  To  make  pure  or  clear  from  mate- 
rial defilement,  admixture,  or  imperfection ;  to  free  from 
extraneous  or  noxious  matter ;  as,  to  purify  liquors  or 
metals ;  to  purify  the  blood ;  to  purify  the  air. 

2.  Hence,  in  figurative  uses  •■  (a)  To  free  from  guilt  or 
moral  defilement ;  as,  to  purify  the  heart. 

And  fit  them  so 
Purified  to  receive  him  pure.  Milton. 

(Jb)  To  free  from  ceremonial  or  legal  defilement. 

And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the 

altar, . . .  and  purified  the  altar.  Lev.  viii.  15. 

Purify  both  yourselves  and  your  captives.    Hum.  xxxi.  la. 

(c)  To  free  from  improprieties  or  barbarisms ;  as,  to 

purify  a  language.  Sprat. 

Pu'ri-Iy,  V.  i.     To  grow  or  become  pure  or  clear. 

II  Pu'rlm  (pu'rim),  n.  [Heb.  pur,  pi.  pUiiin,  a  lot.] 
A  Jewish  festival,  called  also  the  Feast  of  Lots,  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the 
machinations  of  Haman.  Esther  ix.  26. 

Pur'lsm  (pur'Iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  purisme.J  Rigid  pu- 
rity ;  the  quality  of  being  affectedly  pure  or  nice,  espe- 
cially in  the  choice  of  language ;  over-solicitude  as  to 
purity.    "His  political ^urtim."  De  Quincey. 

The  English  language,  however,  .  .  .  had  even  already  become 
too  thoroughly  and  essentially  a  mixed  tongue  for  this  doctrine 
otpurism  to  be  admitted  to  the  letter.  Craik. 

Pur'lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  puriste.'\  1.  One  who  aims  at 
excessive  purity  or  nicety,  esp.  in  the  choice  of  language. 

He  [Fox]  .  .  .  purified  his  vocabulary  with  a  scrupulosity  un- 
known to  any  purist.  Macaulay. 

2.  One  who  maintains  that  the  New  Testament  was 
written  in  pure  Greek.  M.  Stuart. 

Pu-rls'tlc  (piS-rTs'tik), )  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  pur- 

Pu-ris'tlC-^  (-ti-kal),  j      ists  or  purism. 

Pu'rl-tan  (pu'rT-tan),  n.  [From  PuElTT.]  1.  {Eccl. 
Hist.)  One  who,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
the  first  two  Stuarts,  opposed  traditional  and  formal 
usages,  and  advocated  simpler  forms  of  faith  and  worship 
than  those  established  by  law ;  —  originally,  a  term  of 
reproach.  The  Puritans  formed  the  bulk  of  the  early 
population  of  New  England. 

1^°"  The  PuiHtans  were  afterward  distinguished  as 
Political  Puritans,  Doctrinal  Puritans,  and  Puritans  in 
Discipline.  Hume. 

2.  One  who  is  scrupulous  and  strict  in  his  religious 
life ;  —  often  used  reproachfully  or  in  contempt ;  one 
who  has  overstrict  notions. 

She  would  make  &  puritan  of  the  devil.  Shak. 

Pu'rl-tan,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Puritans ;  re- 
sembling, or  characteristic  of,  the  Puritans. 

Pu'rl-tan'lc  (-tSn'Ik),     )  a,     X.  Of   or  pertaining  to 

Pu'rl-tan'io-al  (-I-kal), )  the  Puritans,  or  to  their 
doctrines  and  practice. 

2.  Precise  in  observance  of  legal  or  religious  require- 
ments ;  strict ;  overscrupulous ;  rigid ;  —  often  used  by 
way  of  reproach  or  contempt. 

Puritanical  circles,  from  which  plays  and  novels  were  strictly 
excluded.  Macaulaij. 

He  had  all  the  puritanic  traits,  both  good  and  evil.   Hawthorne, 

PH'rl-tan'ic-al-ly,_adv.     in  a  puritanical  manner. 

Pu'rl-tan-ism  (pu'rT-tan-iz'm),  n.  The  doctrines, 
QOtions,  or  practice  of  Puritans. 

Pu'rl-tan-ize  (-iz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pueitanized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  PuKiTAWziNa  (-I'zing).]  To  agree 
with,  or  teach,  the  doctrines  or  notions  of  Puritans  ;  to 
conform  to  the  practice  of  Puritans.  Bp.  Montagu, 

PU'ri-ty  (pu'ri-ty),  n.  [OE.  purete,  pur'.e,  OF.  purte, 
V,pureie,  from  L.  puritas,  ir.  purus  pure.  See  Puee.] 
The  condition  of  being  pure.  Specifically :  (a)  Freedom 
from  foreign  admixture  or  deleterious  matter;  as,  the 
purity  of  water,  of  wine,  of  drugs,  of  metals.  (6)  Clean- 
ness ;  freedom  from  foulness  or  dirt.  "The  purity  ot 
a  linen  vesture."  Holyday.  (c)  Freedom  from  guilt  or 
the  defilement  of  sin ;  innocence ;  chastity ;  as,  purity 
of  heart  or  of  life,  (d)  Freedom  from  any  sinister  or 
improper  motives  or  views,  (e)  Freedom  from  foreign 
idioms,  or  from  barbarous  or  improper  words  or  phrases ; 
as,  purity  of  style. 

Purtin-Je'S  cells'  (poor'ken-ySz  sSlz').  [From  J. 
E.  Purkitije,  their  discoverer.]  (Anat.)  Large  ganglion 
cells  forming  a  layer  near  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum. 

Purl  (pQrl),  V.  t.  [Contr.  fr.  purflle,  purfle.  See  PuB- 
FLE.]  To  decorate  with  fringe  or  embroidery.  "  Na- 
ture's cradle  more  enchased  &ni  purled."       B,  Jonson, 

Purl,  n,  1.  Aa  embroidered  and  puckered  border  ;  a 
hem  or  fringe,  often  of  gold  or  silver  twist ;  also,  a  pleat 
or  fold,  as  of  a  band. 

A  triumphant  chariot  made  of  carnation  velvet,  enriched  with 
pwl  and  pearl.  Sir  P.  Sidnei/. 

2.  An  inversion  of  stitches  in  knitting,  which  gives  to 
the  work  a  ribbed  or  waved  appearance. 

Purl  stitch.    Same  as  Purl,  n.,  2. 

Purl,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p  p.  Pdeled  (pflrld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Purling.]  [Cf.  Sw.  porta,  and  E.  pur  to  murmur 
as  a  cat.]  1.  To  run  swiftly  round,  as  a  small  stream 
flowing  among  stones  or  other  obstructions ;  to  eddy ; 
also,  to  make  a  murmuring  sound,  as  water  does  in  run- 
ning over  or  through  obstructions. 

Swift  o'er  the  rolling  pebbles,  down  the  hills, 
Louder  and  loud&r  purl  the  falling  rills.  Pope. 

2,  [Perh.  fr.  F.  peWer  to  pearl,  to  bead.  See  Peael, 
V.  &  n.]  To  rise  in  circles,  ripples,  or  undulations ;  to 
curl ;  to  mantle. 

Tliin  winding  breath  which  purled  up  to  the  sky.    Shak. 

Purl,  n.  [See  3d  Purl.]  1.  A  circle  made  by  the 
motion  of  a  fluid  ;  an  eddy  ;  a  ripple. 

Whose  stream  an  easy  breath  doth  seem  to  blow, 

"Which  on  the  sparkling  gravel  runs  in  purles, 

Aa  though  the  waves  had  been  of  silver  curls.    Drayton. 


2.  A  gentle  murmur,  as  that  produced  by  the  running 
of  a  liquid  among  obstructions ;  as,  the  purl  of  a  brook. 

3.  [Perh.  from  F.  perler,  v.  See  Puel  to  mantle.] 
Malt  liquor,  medicated  or  spiced ;  formerly,  ale  or  beer 
in  which  wormwood  or  other  bitter  herbs  had  been  in- 
fused, and  which  was  regarded  as  tonic  ;  at  present,  hot 
beer  mixed  with  gin,  sugar,  and  spices.  "  Drank  a  glass 
of  purl  to  recover  appetite."  Addison.  "  Drinking  hot 
purl,  and  smoking  pipes."    Dickens. 

4.  (Zool.)  A  tern.     IProv.  Eng.'] 

Pur'lleu  (pQr'lu),  n.  [Corrupted  (by  influence  of 
lieu  place)  fr.  OF.  puraUe,  poralie  (equiv.  to  LL.  peram- 
bulatio  a  survey  of  boundaries,  originally,  a  going 
through) ;  por  (L.  pro,  confused,  however,  with  L.  per 
through)  -|-  alee  a  going,  F.  allee.  See  Pro-,  and  Alley.] 
[Written  also  pourlieu.}  1.  Originally,  the  ground  near 
a  royal  forest,  which,  having  been  unlawfully  added  to 
the  forest,  was  afterwards  severed  from  it,  and  disattor- 
ested  so  as  to  remit  to  the  former  owners  their  rights. 
Then  as  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spied 
In  aotne  purlteu  two  gentle  lawns  at  play.         Milton. 

2.  Hence,  the  outer  portion  of  any  place  ;  an  adjacent 
district ;  environs ;  neighborhood.  "  The  purlieus  of  St. 
James."      *  Swift. 

Brokers  had  been  incessantly  plying  for  custom  in  the  purlieus 
of  the  court.  Macaulay. 

Pur'lin    1  (-lln),   n.      [Etymol.  uncertain.]     (Arcli.) 

Pur'line  )  In  roof  construction,  a  horizontal  mem- 
ber supported  on  the  principals  and  supporting  the  com- 
mon rafters. 

Purl'ing  (pQrl'ing),  n,  [See  3d  Puel.]  The  motion 
of  a  small  stream  running  among  obstructions ;  also,  the 
murmur  it  makes  in  so  doing. 

Pur-loln'  (pfir-loin'),  V,  t,  limp,  &  p.  p.  Purloined 
(-loind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Purloining.]  [OF.  purloi- 
gnier,  porloignier,  to  retard,  delay ;  pur,  por,  pour,  for 
(L.  pro)  -\-  loin  far,  far  oft  (L.  longe).  See  Prolong,  and 
cf.  Eloign.]  To  take  or  carry  away  for  one's  self; 
hence,  to  steal ;  to  take  by  theft ;  to  filch. 

Had  from  his  wakeful  custody  purloined 
The  guarded  gold.  Milton. 

When  did  the  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  2J«r?0("rt  ?    Dnjden. 

Pur-loin',  i).  t.  To  practice  theft ;  to  steal.    Titus  li.Vi. 

Pur-lOin'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  purloins.  Swift. 

Pur'par'ty  (pflr'par'ty),  n,  [OF.  pourpartie ;  pour 
for  -j-  partie  a  part ;  cf.  OF.  purpart  a  respective  part.] 
{Law)  A  share,  part,  or  portion  of  an  estate  allotted  to 
a  coparcener.     [Written  also  purpart,  and  pourparty.'] 

I  am  forced  to  eat  all  the  game  of  jov.r  purparties,  as  well  as 
my  own  thirds.  Walpole. 

Pur'ple  (pflr'p'l),  n,  ;  pi.  Purples  (-p'lz).  [OE.  pur- 
pre,  pourpre,  OF.  purpre,  porpre,  pourpre,  F.  pourpre, 
L.  purpura  purple  fish,  purple  dye,  fr.  Gr.  voptfivpa  the 
purple  fish,  a  shell  from  which  the  purple  dye  was  ob- 
tained, purple  dye  ;  cf.  jrop^vpeoi  dark  (said  of  the  sea), 
purple,  Trop4>vpeiv  to  grow  dark  (said  of  the  sea),  to  be 
troubled ;  perh.  akin  to  L.  furere  to  rage,  E.  fwy :  cf. 
AS.  purpure,  Cf.  Porphyry,  Purpure.]  1.  A  color 
formed  by,  or  resembling  that  formed  by,  a  combination 
of  the  primary  colors  red  and  blue. 

Arraying  with  reflected  purple  and  gold 
The  clouds  that  on  his  western  throne  attend.       Milton. 

<^ff^  The  ancient  words  which  are  translated  purple 
are  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  the  color  we  call 
crimson.  In  the  gradations  of  color  as  defined  in  art, 
purple  is  a  mixture  of  red  and  blue.  When  red  predom- 
inates it  is  called  violet,  and  when  blue  predominates, 
hyacinth. 

2.  Cloth  dyed  a  purple  color,  or  a  garment  of  such 
color ;  especially,  a  purple  robe,  worn  as  an  emblem  of 
rank  or  authority ;  specifically,  the  purple  robe  or  mantle 
worn  by  Roman  emperors  as  the  emblem  of  imperial  dig- 
nity ;  as,  to  put  on  the  imperial  purple. 

Thou  shalt  make  the  tabernacle  with  ten  curtains  of  fine 
twined  linen,  and  blue,  a.n0.jiurple,  and  scarlet.        Ex.  xxvi.  1. 

3.  Hence  :  Imperial  sovereignty  ;  royal  rank,  dignity, 
or  favor;  loosely  and  colloquially,  any  exalted  station; 
great  wealth.     "He  was  born  in  the^u»yte."       Gibbon. 

4.  A  cardinalate.     See  Cardinal. 

5.  (Zool.)  Any  species  of  large  butterflies,  usually 
marked  with  purple  or  blue,  of  the  genus  Basilarchia 
(formerly  Limenitis) ;  as,  the  banded  purple  (B.  arthe- 
mis).    See  Illust.  under  Ursula. 

6.  (Zool.)  Any  shell  of  the  genus  Purpura. 

7.  pi.  (Med.)  See  Purpura. 

8.  pi.  A  disease  of  wheat.     Same  as  Eaecockle. 
^W^  Purple  is  sometimes  used  in  composition,  esp- 

with  participles  forming  words  of  obvious  signification ; 
as,  purple-coloreA,  j)M»pZe-hued,  purpie-stained,  purple- 
tinged,  purple-tintea,  and  the  like. 

French  purple.  (Chem.)  Same  as  Cudbear.  —  Purple 
of  CasBius.  See  Cassius.  —  Purple  of  mollusca  (Zool.}-^  a 
coloring  matter  derived  from  certain  moUusks,  which 
dyes  wool,  etc.,  of  a  purple  or  crimson  color,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  substance  of  the  famous  Tyrian  dye.  It 
18  obtained  from  lanthina,  and  from  several  species  of 
Purpura,  and  Murex.  —  To  be  born  In  the  purple,  to  be  of 
princely  birth ;  to  be  highborn. 

Pur'ple,  a.  1.  Exhibiting  or  possessing  the  color 
called  purple,  much  esteemed  for  its  richness  and  beauty ; 
of  a  deep  red,  or  red  and  blue  color ;  as,  a  purple  robe. 

2.  Imperial ;  regal ;  —  so  called  from  the  color  hav- 
ing been  an  emblem  of  imperial  authority. 

Hide  in  the  dust  thy  purple  pride.  SheUey. 

3.  Blood-red ;  bloody. 

May  6uch/>Mrp?e  tears  be  alway  shed.  Shak. 

I  view  a  field  of  blood, 

And  Tiber  rolling  with  a  purple  flood.         Dryden. 

Purple  bird  (Zool.),  the  European  purple  gallinule.  See 

under  Gallinule.  —  Purple  copper  ore.    (Ann.)    See  Bor- 

NiTE.— Purple  grackle  (Zool.),  the  crow  blackbird.    See 

under  Crow.  —  Purple  martin.    See  under  Martin.  —  Pur- 

rle  sandpiper.    See  under  Sandpiper. —Purple  aheU.    See 
ANTHINA. 

Pur'ple  (pflr'p'l),  V.  t.   limp.  &p.  p.  Purpled  (-p'ld) ; 


p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Puepling.]    To  make  purple;  to  dye  of  ft 
purple  or  deep  red  color ;  as,  hands  ^urpied  with  blood. 
When  morn 
Purples  the  east.  Milton, 

Reclining  soft  in  blissful  bowers, 
Purpled  sweet  with  springing  flowers.  Fenton. 

Pur'ple-heart'  (pfir'p'l-harf ),  n.  (Bot,)  A  strong, 
durable,  and  elastic  wood  of  a  purplish  color,  obtained 
from  several  tropical  American  legumhious  trees  of  the 
genus  Copaifera(C,pubiflora,bracteata,  and  officinalis). 
Used  for  decorative  veneering.  See  Copaiba. 
Pur'ple-wood'  (-w68d'),  n.  Same  as  Puepleheabt. 
Pur'pUsh  (-plTsh),  a.     Somewhat  purple.  Boyle. 

Pur'port  (pflr'port),  n,     [OF.  purport ;  pur,  pour,  for 
(li,  pro)  -}- porter  to  bear,  carry.     See  Poet  demeanor.] 
1.  Design  or  tendency ;  meaning ;  import ;  tenor. 

The  whole  scope  and  purport  of  that  dialogue.     Korris, 


With  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport 
-  ■  ill. 


Shak, 


Rowe, 


As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell. 
2.  Disguise  ;  covering.     [Oi«.] 

For  she  her  sex  under  that  stx&ngb  purport 
Did  use  to  hide.  Spenser, 

Pur'port,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Purported  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Purporting.]  lOF.purporter,  pourporter.  See 
Purport,  n.]  To  intend  to  show  ;  to  intend ;  to  mean ; 
to  signify  J  to  import;  —  often  with  an  object  clause  or 
infinitive. 

They  in  most  grave  and  solemn  wise  unfolded 
Matter  which  little  purported. 

Pur'port-leSS,  a.  Without  purport  or  meaning. 
Pur'pose  (pQr'piis),  n.  [OF.  purpos,  pourpos,  propos, 
L.  propositum.  See  Propound.]  1.  That  which  a  per- 
son sets  before  himself  as  an  object  to  be  reached  or 
accomplished ;  the  end  or  aim  to  which  the  view  is  di- 
rected in  any  plan,  measure,  or  exertion ;  view ;  aim ; 
design ;  intention ;  plan. 

He  will  his  flrste  purpos  modify.  Chaucer, 

As  my  eternal  pwpose  hath  decreed.  Milton, 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.  Shak. 

2.  Proposal  to  another  ;  discourse.     lObs,"]     Spenser. 

3.  Instance  ;  example.     [06s.]  L'Estrange, 
In  purpose.  Of  purpose,  Cn  purpose,  with  previous  de- 
sign ;  with  the  mind  directed  to  that  object ;  intention- 
ally.    On  purpose  is  the  form  now  generally  used. 

Syn. — Design;  end;  intention;  aim.    See  Desist. 

Pur'pose,  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Purposed  (-pust) ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  n.  Purposing.]  [OF.  purposer,  proposer.  See 
Propose.]     1.  To  set  forth  ;  to  bring  forward.     [Ofo.] 

2.  To  propose,  as  an  aim,  to  one's  self;  to  deter- 
mine upon,  as  some  end  or  object  to  be  accomplished ; 
to  intend  ;  to  design ;  to  resolve  ;  —  often  followed  by 
an  infinitive  or  dependent  clause.  Chaucer, 

Did  nothing  purpose  against  the  state.  Shak. 

1  purpose  to  write  the  history  of  England  from  the  accession 
of  King  James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  which  is  within  the 
memory  of  men  still  living.  Macaulay. 

Pur'pose,  V.  i.  To  have  a  purpose  or  intention ;  to 
discourse.     [Ofts.]  Spenser. 

Pur'posed-ly  (pQr'piSst-ly),  adv.  In  a  purposed  man- 
ner ;  according  to  purpose  or  design ;  purposely. 

A  poem  composed  purposedly  of  the  Trojan  war.     Holland. 

Pur'pose-lul  (-piis-ful),  a.  Important;  material. 
"  Purposeful  accounts.""  Tylor.  —  Pur'pose-ful-ly,  adv. 

Pur'pose-less,  a.  Having  no  purpose  or  result ;  ob- 
jectless.   Bp.  Hall.  —  Pur'pose-less-ness,  n. 

Pur'pose-ly,  adv.  With  purpose  or  design ;  intention- 
ally ;  with  predetermination  ;  designedly. 

In  composing  this  discourse,  \purposely  declined  all  offensive 
and  displeasing  truths.  Atterhvry. 

So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  t^xey  purposely  go  wrong.  Pope, 

Pur'pOS-er  (-pus-er),  n.  1.  One  who  brings  forward 
or  proposes  anything ;  a  proposer.     [Ofcs.] 

2.  One  who  forms  a  purpose  ;  one  who  intends. 

Pur'po-Sive  (-po-si  v),  a.     Having  or  indicating  pur- 
pose or  design.     '•'■Purposive  characters."  Bastian, 
Purposive  modification  of  structure  in  a  bone.      Owen, 

It  is  impossible  that  the  frog  should  perform  actions  more 
puiposive  than  these.  Huxley, 

Pur'pre  (-per),  n,  &,  a.    Purple.     lObs.l       Chaucer, 

Pur-pres'ture  (pflr-prSs'tiir  ;  135),  n.  [Probably  cor- 
rupted (see  Prest)  fr.  OF.  potirprisure,  fr.  pourprendre : 
cf.  LL.  purprestura,  Cf.  Puepeise.]  (Law)  Wrongful 
encroachment  upon  another's  property ;  esp.,  any  en- 
croachment upon,  or  inclosure  of,  that  which  should  be 
common  or  public,  as  highways,  rivers,  harbors,  forts, 
etc.     lYfiitten  also  pourpresture.l 

Pur'prlse  (pfir'priz),  n.    [OF.  pourpris,  fr.  pourpren- 
dre to  take  away  entirely;  pour  for  -|- 
prendre  to  take.]     A  close  or  inclosure ; 
the  compass  of  a  manor.  Bacon. 

II  Pur'pu-ra  (-pG-ra),  «.  [L.,  purple, 
purple  fish :  cf.  F.  purpura.  See  Pur- 
ple.] 1.  (Med,)  A  disease  characterized 
by  livid  spots  on  the  skin  from  extrav- 
asated  blood,  with  loss  of  muscular 
strength,  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  mental 
dejection ;  the  purples.  Dunglison. 

2.  (Zool. )  A  genus  of  marine  gastro- 
pods, usually  having  a  rough  and  thick    Purpura  ( P.  2d> 
shell.    Some  species  yield  a  purple  dye.    i"''!"),  from  lite. 

Pur'pn-rate  (-pii-riit),  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  purpura. 

Pur'pu-rate,  n,    (Chem,)  A  salt  ofy— 
purpuric  acid. 

Pur'pure  (-pfir),  n,  [L.  jmrpura 
purple.  See  Purple.]  (Her,)  Purple, 
—  represented  in  engiaving  by  diago- 
nal lines  declining  from  the  right  top 
to  the  left  base  of  the  escutcheon  (or 
from  sinister  chief  to  dexter  base). 

Pur-pu're-al  (pOr-pu'rS-al),  a.  Of  a 
purple  color  ;  purple.  Purpure 

Pur-pu're-O-   (-re-j-).     A  combining  form  signifying 
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of  a  purple  or  purple-red  color.    Specif.  (^Chern.),  used 
in  designating  certain  brilliant  piirple-red  oompounds 
of  cobaltic  chloride  and  ammonia,  similar  to  the  roseo- 
oobaltic  compounds.    See  Cobaltic. 
Pur-pu'rlo  (pQr-pu'rlk),   a.      [Cf.    F.  purpurique-l 

1.  (ilTed.)  Of  01  pertaining  to  purpura.        Dunglison. 

2.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  nitroge- 
nous acid  contained  in  uric  acid.  It  is  not  known  in 
the  pure  state,  but  forms  well-known  purple-red  com- 
pounds (as  murexide),  whence  its  name. 

^^^  Purpuric  acid  was  formerly  used  to  designate 
murexan.    See  Muuexan. 

Pur'pu-rln  (pGr'pfl-rin),  n.  (Chem.)  A  dyestuff  re- 
sembling alizarin,  found  in  madder  root,  and  extracted 
as  an  orange  or  red  crystalline  substance. 

Pur'pU-rlp'a-roilS  (-rip'a-riis),  a.  [L.  purpura  pur- 
ple-(- ^arere  to  produce.]  (Biol.)  Producing,  or  con- 
nected with,  a  purple-colored  secretion ;  as,  the  purpu- 
riparous  gland  of  certain  gastropods. 

Pur'pu-rog'e-nous  (-roj'e-nus),  a.  [L.  purpura  pur- 
ple +  -genous.']  (Biol.)  Having  the  power  to  produce  a 
purple  color  ;  as,  the  purpurogenous  membrane,  or  cho- 
roidal epithelium,  of  the  eye.  See  Visual  purple,  under 
Visual. 

Purr  (pQr),  V.  i.  &  t.    To  murmur  as  a  cat.    See  Pub. 

Purr,  n.  The  low  murmuring  sound  made  by  a  cat ; 
pur.    See  Pdr. 

Purre  (pQr),  re.     (Zodl.)  The  dunlin.    IProv.  Eng.'] 

Pur'ree  (pur're),  re.  [Hind,  peori  yellow.]  {Chem.) 
A  yellow  coloring  matter.     See  Edxanthin. 

Pur'rock  (-rflk),  n.    See  PuDDOCK,  and  Paeeock. 

Purse  (pQrs),  re.  [OE.  piirs,pors,  OP.  burse,  borse, 
bourse,  F.  bourse,  LL.  bursa,  fr.  Gr.  fivotra  hide,  skin, 
leather.  Cf.  Boukse,  Bursch,  Bursae,  Buskin.]  1.  A 
email  bag  or  pouch,  the  opening  of  which  is  made  to  draw 
together  closely,  used  to  carry  money  in  ;  by  extension, 
any  receptacle  for  money  carried  on  the  person  ;  a  wal- 
let ;  a  pocketbook  ;  a  portemonnaie.  Chaucer. 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash.  Skak. 

2.  Hence,  a  treasury ;  finances ;  as,  the  public  purse. 

3.  A  sum  of  money  offered  as  a  prize,  or  collected  as  a 
present ;  as,  to  win  the  purse  ;  to  make  up  a  purse. 

4.  A  specific  sum  of  money ;  as :  (a)  In  Turkey,  the 
Bum  of  500  piasters.    (6)  In  Persia,  the  sum  of  50  tomans. 

Light  purse,  or  Empty  purse,  poverty  or  want  of  re- 
sources. —  Long  purse,  or  Heavy  purse,  wealth  ;  riches.  — 
Purse  crab  iZool.),  any  land  crab  of 
the  genus  Birgus,  alUed  to  the  hermit 
crabs.  They  sometimes  weigh  twenty 
pounds  or  more,  and  are  very  strong, 
being  able  to  crack  cocoanuts  with 
the  large  claw.  They  chiefly 
inhabit  the  tropical  islands  of 
the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
living  in  holes  and  feeding 
upon  fruit.  Called  also  palm 
crab.  —  Purse  net,  a  fishing  net, 
the  mouth  of  which  may  be 
closed  or  drawn  together  like 
a  purse.  Mortimer. —  Fyirae 
pride,  pride  of  money;  inso- 
'once  proceeding  from  tlie  pos- 
session of  wealth.    Bp.  Hall.— 

Pnrae  rat.     (Zml.)  See  Pocket    Vuise  Crah  iBirgus  latro). 
gopher,  under  Pocket.  —  Sword 

and  purse,  the  military  power  and  financial  resources  of 
a  nation. 

Purse,  V.  t,  \imp.  &p.p.  Puesed  (pQrst) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  PuESlNO.]     1.  To  put  into  a  purse. 

I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight.  Shak. 

2.  To  draw  up  or  contract  into  folds  or  wrinkles,  like 
the  mouth  of  a  purse ;  to  pucker  ;  to  knit. 

Thou  . . .  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow.       Sltak. 

Purse,  V.  i.    To  steal  purses;  to  rob.     \_Obs.  &  B.J 
I'll  purse;  ...  I'll  bet  at  bowling  alleys.    Beau,  fy  Ft. 

Furse'ful  (-ful),  re.  ;pl.  Puesepuls  (-fulz).  All  that  is, 
OP  can  be,  contained  in  a  purse ;  enough  to  iiU  a  purse. 

Purse'-proud'  (-proud'),  a.  Affected  with  purse 
pride ;  puffed  up  with  the  possession  of  riches. 

Purs'er  (pQrs'er),  re.     [See   Puese,  and  cf.  Buesar.] 

1.  (Naut.)  A  commissioned  ofBcer  in  the  navy  who 
had  charge  of  the  provisions,  clothing,  and  public  moneys 
on  shipboard  ;  —  now  caWed  paymaster. 

2.  A  clerk  on  steam  passenger  vessels  whose  duty  it  is 
to  keep  the  accounts  of  the  vessels,  such  as  the  receipt 
of  freight,  tickets,  etc. 

3.  Colloquially,  any  paymaster  or  cashier. 
Purser's   name  (iVawi. ),  a  false  name.    [Slang] 
Purs'er-ship,  re.    The  office  of  purser.  Totten. 
Purs'et  (-et),   re.     A  purse  or  purse  net.      B.  Jonson. 
Pur'si-ness  (pi3r'si-n5s),  a.     State  of  being  pursy. 
Pur'Sive  (-siv),  a.    Pursy.    [06s.]                   Holland. 
Pur'sive-ness,  re.    Pursiness     lObs.  &  R."] 
Purs'lain  (pQrs'lan),  re.     Same  as  Purslane. 
Purs'Iane   (-Kn),   re.      [OF.  porcelaine,  pourcelaine 

(cf.  It.  porcellana),  corrupted  fr.  L.  porcilaca  for  portu- 
laca."]  (Bot.)  An  annual  plant  (Portulaca  oleracea), 
with  fleshy,  succulent,  obovate  leaves,  sometimes  used 
as  a  pot  lierb  and  for  salads,  garnishing,  and  pickling. 

Flowering  purslane,  or  Great  flowered  purslane,  the  Por- 
tulaca grandijlora.  See  Poetulaca.  —  Purslane  tree,  a 
South  African  shrub  (Portulacaria  Afra)  with  many 
small  opposite  fleshy  obovate  leaves.—  Sea  purslane,  a  sea- 
shore plant  {Arenaria  peploides)  with  crowded  opposite 
fleshy  leaves.— Water  purslane,  an  aquatic  plant  (Ludwi- 
gia  palustris)  but  sliglitly  resembling  purslane. 

Pur-su'a-bl6  (pfir-su'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being,  or 
fit  to  be,  pursued,  followed,  or  prosecuted.        Sherwood. 

Pur-su'al  C-al),  re.  The  act  of  pursuing ;  pursuit.  [iJ.] 

Pur-su'ance  (-ans),  re.  [See  Puesuant.]  1.  The  act 
of  pursuing  or  prosecuting ;  a  following  out  or  after. 

Sermons  are  not  like  curious  inquiries  after  new  nothings,  but 
pursuances  of  old  truths.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pursuant ;  consequence. 

In  pursuance  of,  in  accordance  with ;  in  prosecution  or 
fulfillment  of. 


Pur-sa'ant  (pflr-sS'ant),  a.  [From  Pubsitb  :  cf.  OF. 
poursuiant.  Cf.  Pubbuivaht.]  Acting  in  consequence 
or  in  prosecution  (of  anything)  ;  hence,  agreeable ;  con- 
formable ;  following ;  according  ;  —  with  to  or  of. 

The  conclusion  which  I  draw  from  these  premises,  pursuant 
to  the  query  laid  down,  is,  etc.  Waterland. 

pSJ-sS'Mt-ly,  }_°'^"-  Agreeably;  conformably. 
Pur-sue'  (pfir-su'),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Pursued 
(-Slid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pursuing.]  [OE.  pursuen,  por- 
suen,  OF.  porsivre,  poursuivre,  poursuir,  F.  poursuivre, 
fr.  L.  prosequi  ;  pro  forward  -)-  sequi  to  follow.  See  Sue, 
and  cf.  Prosecute,  Pursuivant.]  1.  To  follow  with  a 
view  to  overtake ;  to  follow  eagerly,  or  with  haste ;  to 
chase;  as,  to  pursue  a  hare. 

^e  happiness  pursue;  we  fly  from  pain.  Prior. 

The  happiness  of  men  lies  m  pursuing. 
Not  in  possessing.  Longfellow. 

2.  To  seek ;  to  use  or  adopt  measures  to  obtain ;  as, 
to  pursue  a  remedy  at  law. 

The  fame  of  ancient  matrons  you  pursue,      Dryden. 

3.  To  proceed  along,  with  a  view  to  some  end  or  ob- 
ject ;  to  follow  ;  to  go  in ;  as.  Captain  Cook  pursued  a 
new  route  ;  the  administration  pursued  a  wise  course. 

4.  To  prosecute ;  to  be  engaged  in  ;  to  continue.  "  In- 
satiate to  pursue  vain  war."  Milton. 

5.  To  follow  as  an  example  ;  to  imitate. 

■  6.  To  follow  with  enmity ;  to  persecute ;  to  call  to 
account. 

The  servant  is  not  greater  than  hie  lord.  If  they  have  pursued 
me,  they  shall  pursue  you  also.  Wyclif{John  xv.  20). 

Syn.  —  To  follow ;  chase ;  seek  ;  persist.   See  Follow. 

Pur-sue',  V.  i.     1.  To  go  in  pursuit ;  to  follow. 

The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursneth.   Frov.  xsviii.  1. 

Men  hotly  pursued  after  the  objects  of  their  ambition.   Earte. 

2.  To  go  on ;  to  proceed,  especially  in  argument  or 
discourse ;  to  continue.     {_A  Gallicism'] 

I  have,  pursues  Carneades,  wondered  chemists  should  not 
consider.  Boyle. 

3.  {Law)  To  follow  a  matter  judicially,  as  a  complain- 
ing party ;  to  act  as  a  prosecutor.  Burrill. 

Pur-SU'er  (-sii'er),  re.  1.  One  who  pursues  or  chases  ; 
one  who  follows  in  haste,  with  a  view  to  overtake. 

2.  (Eccl.  &  Scots  Law)  A  plaintiff  ;  a  prosecutor. 

Pur-BUlt'  (-suf),  re.  [F.  poursuite,  fr.  poursuivre. 
See  Pursue,  v.  <.]  1.  The  act  of  following  or  going 
after  ;  esp.,  a  following  with  haste,  either  for  sport  or  in 
hostility  ;  chase  ;  prosecution ;  as,  the  pursuit  of  game  ; 
the  pursuit  of  an  enemy.  Clarendon. 

Weak  we  are,  and  can  not  shun  pursuit.  Shak. 

2.  A  following  with  a  view  to  reach,  accomplish,  or 
obtain  ;  endeavor  to  attain  to  or  gain  ;  as,  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  ;  the  pursuit  of  happiness  or  pleasure. 

3.  Course  of  business  or  occupation ;  continued  em- 
ployment with  a  view  to  some  end ;  as,  mercantile  pur- 
suits ;  a  literary  pursuit. 

4.  (Law)  Prosecution.     [06s.] 

That  pursuit  for  tithes  ought,  and  of  ancient  time  did  pertain 
to  the  spiritual  court.  Fuller. 

Curve  of  pursuit  (Geom.),  a  curve  described  by  a  point 
which  is  at  each  instant  moving  towards  -,  second  point, 
which  is  itself  moving  according  to  some  specified  law. 

Pur'SUl-vant  (pQr'swe-vant),  n.  [F.  poursuivant,  fr. 
poursuivre.  See  Pursue,  and  cf.  Pursuant.]  [Written 
also  poursuivant.']  1.  (Heralds'  College)  A  functionary 
of  lower  rank  than  a  herald,  but  discharging  similar 
duties  ;  —  called  also  pursuivant  at  arms  ;  an  attendant 
on  the  heralds.    Also  used  figuratively. 

The  herald  Hope,  forerunning  Fear, 

And  Fear,  the  pursuivant  of  Hope.       Zong/ellow. 

2.  The  king's  messenger ;  a  state  messenger. 

One  pursuivant  who  attempted  to  execute  a  '"arrant  there  was 
murdered.  Macaulay. 

Pur'sul-vant,  v.  t.    To  pursue.     [Obs  &  iJ.] 

Their  navy  was  pursuivanted  after  with  a  horrible  tempest. 

Fuller. 

Pur'sy  (pflr'sy),  a.  [OF,  pourcif,  poulsif,  F.  poussif, 
fr.  pousser  to  push,  thrust,  heave,  OF.  also  poulser :  cf . 
F.  pousse  the  heaves,  asthma.  'See  Push.]  Fat  and 
short-breathed;  fat,  short,  and  thick ;  swelled  with  pam- 
pering ;  as,  pursy  insolence.  Shak. 
Pursy  and  important  he  sat  him  down.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pur'te-nance  (pflr'te-nans),  re.  [Abbrev.  fr.  appur- 
tenance.'] That  which  pertains  or  belongs  to  something ; 
esp.,  the  heart,  liver,  and  lungs  of  an  animal.  \_Obs.] 
"  The  purtenaunces  of  purgatory."         Piers  Plowman. 

Roast  [it]  with  fire,  his  head  with  his  legs,  and  with  the  purte- 
nance  [_Rev.  Ver.,  inwards]  thereof.  Ex.  xii.  9. 

Pu'ru-lence  (pii'ru-lens),  )  re.     [L.  purulentia :  cf.  F. 

Pu'ru-len-cy  (-len-sy),  )  purulence.]  (Med.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  purulent ;  the  generation  of  pus  ; 
also,  the  pus  itself.  Arbuthnot. 

Pu'ru-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  pundentus,  fr.  pus,  puris, 
pus,  matter:  cf.  F.  purulent.  See  Pus.]  (Med.)  Con- 
sisting of  pus,  or  matter ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  pus ; 
attended  with  suppuration ;  as,  purulent  inflammation. 

Pu'ru-lent-ly,  adv.     In  a  purulent  manner. 

Pur've-ance  (pfir'va-ans),  Pur'vel-aunce'  (-ans'),  re. 

Purveyance.     \_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Pur-vey'  (pfir-va'),  v.   t.     \imp.  &  p.  p.  Pdeveted 

(-vad') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pueveying.]   [OE.  purveien, por- 

veien,  OF.  porveeir,  porveoir,  F.  pourvoir,  fr.  L.  pro- 

videre.    See  Provide,  and  cf.  Purview.]    1.  To  furnish 

or  provide,  as  with  a  convenience,  provisions,  or  the  like. 

Give  no  odds  to  your  foes,  but  do  purvey 

Yourself  of  sword  before  that  bloody  day.     Spenser. 

2.  To  procure ;  to  get. 

I  mean  to  purvey  me  a  wife  after  the  fashion  of  the  children 
of  Benjamin.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Pur-vey',  v.  i.  1.  To  purchase  provisions ;  to  pro- 
vide ;  to  make  provision.  Chaucer.    Milton. 


2.  To  pander;  —  with  to.    "Their  turpitude  purveys 

to  their  malice."    [iJ.]  Burke, 

Pur-vey'ance  (pCr-va'ans),  n.    [Cf.  F.  pourvoyanee.J 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  providing  or  procuring ;  prov- 
idence ;  foresight ;  preparation  ;  management.    Chaucer, 

The  ill  purveyance  of  his  page.  Spenser, 

2.  That  which  is  provided ;  provisions ;  food. 

3.  (Eng.  Law)  A  providing  necessaries  for  the  sov- 
ereign by  buying  them  at  an  appraised  value  in  prefer- 
ence to  all  others,  and  even  without  the  owner's  consent. 
This  was  formerly  a  royal  prerogative,  but  has  long  been 
abolished.  Wharton, 

Pur-vey'or  (-er),  re.  [OE.  porveour,  OP.  pourveor,  F. 
pourvoyeur.  See  Purvey,  and  cf.  Peoveditor.]  1.  Ona 
who  provides  victuals,  or  whose  business  is  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  table ;  a  victualer ;  a  caterer. 

2.  An  officer  who  formerly  provided,  or  exacted  provi. 
sion,  for  the  king's  household.     [Eng.] 

3.  A  procurer  ;  a  pimp  :  a  bawd.  Addison. 
Pur'view    (pQr'vu),   re.     [OF.  ptirveu,  pourveu,  F. 

pourvu,  provided,  p.  p.  of  OF.  porveoir,  F.  pourvoir.  See 
Puevey,  View,  and  cf.  Peoviso.]  1.  (a)  (Law)  The 
body  of  a  statute, or  that  part  which  begins  with  ''Be  it 
enacted,"  as  distinguished  from  the  preamble.  Cowell, 
(6)  Hence :  The  limit  or  scope  of  a  statute  ;  the  whole 
extent  of  its  intention  or  provisions.  Marshall. 

Profanations  within  the  purview  of  several  statutes.  Bacon. 

2.  Limit  or  sphere  of  authority ;  scope  ;  extent. 

In  determining  the  extent  of  information  required  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  particular  authority,  recourse  must  be  had  to  th& 
objects  within  tliQ  purview  of  that  authority.  Madison. 

Pus  (piJs),  re.  [L.,  akin  to  Gr.  iriJos,  nvov,  and  to  E. 
foul :  cf.  F.  pus.  See  Foul,  a.]  (Med.)  The  yellowish 
white  opaque  creamy  matter  produced  by  the  process  of 
suppuration.  It  consists  of  innumerable  white  nucleated 
cells  floating  in  a  clear  liquid. 

Pu'sane  (pu'san),  re.  (Anc.  Armor)  A  piece  of  armor 
for  the  breast;  often,  an  addition  to,  or  reenforcement 
of,  the  breastplate;  —  called  also  pesaree. 

Pn'sey-Ism  (pii'zy-iz'm),  re.  (Ch.  of  Eng.)  The  prin- 
ciples of  Dr.  Fusey  and  others  at  Oxford,  England,  as 
exhibited  in  various  publications,  esp.  in  a  series  which 
appeared  from  1833  to  1841,  designated  "  Tracts  for  the 
Times ; "  tractarianism.     See  Tractaelanism. 

Pu'sey-is'tic  (-ts'ttk),  l  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Pu- 

Pu'sey-ite  (-it),  )     seyism. 

Pu'sey-ite,  re.  One  who  holds  the  principles  of  Pn- 
seyism  ;  —  often  used  opprobriously. 

Push  (push),  re.  [Probably  F.  poche.  See  Pouch.] 
A  pustule ;  a  pimple.     [^Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.']         Bacon, 

Push,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Pushed  (pusht) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Pushing.]  [OE.  possen,  pussen,  F.  pousser,  f r.  L. 
pulsare,  v.  intens.  fr.  pellere,  pulsum,  to  beat,  knock, 
push.  See  Pulse  a  beating,  and  cf .  Pursy.]  1.  To  press 
against  with  force ;  to  drive  or  impel  by  pressure ;  to 
endeavor  to  drive  by  steady  pressure,  without  striking ; 
—  opposed  to  draw. 

Sidelong  h&ii.  pushed  a  mountain  from  his  seat.    Miltoru 

2.  To  thrust  the  points  of  the  horns  against ;  to  gore. 
If  the  ox  shall  push  a  manservant  or  maidservant, .  .  .  the  ox 

shall  be  stoned.  Ex.  xxi.  32. 

3.  To  press  or  urge  forward ;  to  drive ;  to  push  an 
objection  too  far.    "  To pjwA  his  fortune."  Dryden, 

Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are  apt  to  procure 

honor  to  the  actor.  Spectator. 

We  are  pushed  for  an  answer.  Swift, 

4.  To  bear  hard  upon ;  to  perplex ;  to  embarrass. 

5.  To  importune ;  to  press  with  solicitation  ;  to  tease- 
To  push  down,  to  overthrow  by  pushing  or  impulse. 
Push,  v.  i.    1.  To  make  a  thrust ;  to  shove  j  as,  to 

push  with  the  horns  or  with  a  sword.  Shak, 

2.  To  make  an  advance,  attack,  or  effort ;  to  be  ener- 
getic ;  as,  a  man  must  push  in  order  to  succeed. 

At  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  southpusftat  him  | 
and  the  king  of  the  north  shall  come  against  him.     Dan.  xi.  40. 
War  seemed  asleep  for  nine  long  years  ;  at  length 
Both  sides  resolved  topush,  we  tried  our  strength.  Dryden. 

3.  To  burst  out,  as  a  bud  or  shoot. 

To  push  on,  to  drive  or  urge  forward ;  to  hasten. 

The  TliHT  pushed  on  at  a  rapid  pace.      Sir  W.  Scott, 
Push,  re.     i.  A  thrust  with  a  pointed  instrument,  or 
with  the  end  of  a  thing. 

2.  Any  thrust,  pressure,  impulse,  or  force  applied ;  a 
shove ;  as,  to  give  the  ball  the  first  push. 

3.  An  assault  or  attack  ;  an  effort ;  an  attempt ;  hence, 
the  time  or  occasion  for  action. 

Exact  reformation  is  not  perfected  at  the  ^rstpush.  Milton. 
When  it  comes  to  the  push,  'tis  no  more  than  talk.  V Estrange. 

4.  The  faculty  of  overcoming  obstacles ;  aggressive 
energy;  as,  he  hssp^tsh,  or  he  has  nopush.    ICollog.] 

Syn.  —  See  Thrust. 

Pnsh'er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  pushes. 

Push'ing,  a.  Pressing  forward  in  business ;  enter- 
prising ;  driving ;  energetic  ;  also,  forward ;  officious ; 
intrusive.  —  Push'ing-ly,  adv. 

Push'pln'  (-pin'),  n.  A  child's  game  played  with 
pins.  L'Estrnnge. 

Pu'slI  (pu'sil),  a.  [L.  pusillus  very  little.]  Very 
small ;  little ;  petty.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Pu'sll-la-nlm'i-ty  (-la-mm'T-tT?),  re.  [L.  pusillani- 
mitas:  cf.  F.  pusillanimite.']  The  quality  of  being  pu- 
sillanimous ;  weakness  of  spirit ;  cov/ardliness. 

The  badge  ot pusillanimity  and  cowardice.  Shak. 

It  is  obvious  to  distinguish  between  an  act  of  .  .  .  pusilla- 
nimity and  an  act  of  great  modesty  or  humility.  Soutfu 

Syn.  —  Cowardliness;  cowardice;  fear;  timidity. 

Pu'sU-lan'l-mous  (-ISnl-mtSs),  a.  [L.  pusillanimis  ; 
pusillus  very  little  (dim.  of  pusus  a  little  boy  ;  cf.  puer 
a  boy,  E.  puerile)  -)-  animus  the  mind :  cf.  F.  pnsilla- 
nime.     See  Animosity.]     1.   Destitute  of  a  manly  or 
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courageous  strength  and  firmness  of  mind ;  of  weak  spir- 
it ;  mean-spirited  ;  spiritless ;  cowardly ;  —  said  of  per- 
sons ;  a,a,  a,  pusillanimous  y>Tmce. 

2.  Evincing,  or  characterized  by,  weakness  of  mind, 
and  want  of  courage ;  feeble;  a^,  pusillanimous  counsels. 
"  A  low  and  pusillanimous  spirit."  Burke. 

Syn.  —  Cowardly ;  dastardly ;  mean-spirited ;  faint- 
hearted; timid:  weak;  feeble. 

Pn'sll-lan'1-mOUS-ly  (pu'sil-lan'r-miis-li^),  adv.  With 
pusillanimity. 

Pu'sU-lan'i-mous-ness,  «.    Pusillanimity. 

Pus'ley  (ptis'ly), m.    (£o<.) Purslane.    IColloq.  U.S.'] 

Puss  (pus),  n.  [Ci.'D.poes,lr:.  &Ga.e\.  pus.'\  1.  A 
cat ;  —  a  fondling  appellation. 

2.  A  hare  ;  — so  called  by  sportsmen. 

Pubs  in  the  corner,  a  game  in  which  all  the  players  but 
one  occupy  corners  of  a  room,  or  certain  goals  in  the 
open  air,  and  exchange  places,  the  one  without  a  corner 
endeavoring  to  get  a  corner  while  it  is  vacant,  leaving 
some  other  without  one.  —Puss  moth  i.Zodl.),  any  one  of 
several  specie."  of  stout  bombycid  motlis  belongmg  to 
Centra,  Harpnia,  and  allied  genera,  esp.  Harpijia  vmuh, 
of  Europe,  fbe  larvae  are  humpbacked,  and  have  two 
caudal  appendages. 

Puss'y  (-y),  ?».  [Dim.  of  p!(M.]  1.  A  pet  name  for  a 
cat ;  also,  an  endearing  name  for  a  girl. 

2.  A  catkin  of  the  pussy  willow. 

3.  The  game  of  tipcat ;  —  also  called  pussy  cat. 
Pussy  willow  (Bot.),  any  kind  of  willow  having  large 

cylindrical  catkins  clothed  with  long  glossy  hairs,  espe- 
cially tlie  American  Salix  discolor;  —  called  also  glau- 
cous willow,  and  swamp  willow. 

Pus'sy  (pus'sj),  a.    See  Puhsy.     \_Colloq.  or  iow] 

Pus'tU-lant  (piis'tii-lant ;  135),  a.  [L.  pusiulans,  p. 
pr.  See  Pustulate,  v.  i.~\  (3Sed.)  Producing  pustules. 
^n.     A  medicine  that  produces  pustules,  as  croton  oil. 

Pus'tU-lar  (-ler),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pustules  ; 
as,  pustular  prominences  ;  pustular  eruptions. 

2.  Covered  with  pustulelike  prominences ;  pustulate. 

Pus'tU-late  (-lat),  V.  t.  [L.  pustulatus,  p.  p.  of  pus- 
tulare  to  blister,  fr.  pustula.  See  Pustule.]  To  form 
into  pustules,  or  blisters. 

Pus'tU-late  (pus'tiS-lat),  !  a.  Covered  with  pustulelike 

Pus'tU-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  )  prominences  ;  pustular ; 
pustulous  ;  as,  a, pustulate  leaf ;  apuslulate  shell  or  coral. 

Pus-tU-la'tion  (-la'shiin),  n.    [L.  pusiulatio.']   The  act 
of  producing  pustules  ;  the  state  of  being  pustulated. 
I    Fus'tUle  (piis'tul ;  135),  n.     [L.  pustula,  and  pusula : 
'of.  F.  pustule.']     {Med.)  A  vesicle  or  an  elevation  of  the 
cuticle  with  an  inflamed  base,  containing  pus. 

Malignant  pustule.    See  under  Malignant. 

Pus'tu-lous  (-tii-liis),  a.  [L.  pustulosus,  fr.  pustula 
a  pustule :  cf.  F.  pustuleux.]  Resembling,  or  covered 
with,  pustules ;  pustulate ;  pustular. 

Put  (put),  re.     [See  Pit.]    A  pit.     [Ote.]        Chaucer. 

Put,  obs.  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Put,  contracted  from 
putteth.  Chaucer. 

Put  (piSt),  re.  [Cf.  W.  pwt  any  short  thing,  pwt  o 
ddyn  a  squab  of  a  person,  pwtog  a  short,  thick  woman.] 
A  rustic  ;  a  clown ;  an  awkward  or  uncouth  person. 

Queer  country  pw(5  extol  Queen  Bess's  reign.     Bramston. 
"What  drollp«(s  the  citizens  seem  in  it  all.      F.  Harrison. 

Put  (put),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Put  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Putting.]  [AS.  potion  to  thrust ;  cf.  Dan.  putte  to  put, 
to  put  into,  Fries,  putje  ;  perh.  akin  toW.  pwtio  to  butt, 
poke,  thrust ;  cf.  also  Gael,  put  to  push,  thrust,  and  E. 
potter,  V.  i.]  1.  To  move  in  any  direction  ;  to  impel ;  to 
thrust ;  to  push ;  —  nearly  obsolete,  except  with  adverbs, 
as  with  by  (to  put  by  =  to  thrust  aside ;  to  divert)  ;  or 
with  /07-th  (to  put  forth  =;  to  thrust  out). 

His  chief  designs  are  ...  to  put  thee  by  from  thy  spiritual 
employment.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  To  bring  to  a  position  or  place  ;  to  place ;  to  lay ; 
to  set ;  figuratively,  to  cause  to  be  or  exist  in  a  specified 
relation,  condition,  or  the  like  ;  to  bring  to  a  stated 
mental  or  moral  condition  ;  as,  to  put  one  in  fear ;  to 
put  a  theory  in  practice ;  to  put  an  enemy  to  flight. 

This  present  dignitj', 
In  which  that  I  have  put  you.  Ctiaucer. 

1  will^w(  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman.  Gen.  iii.  15. 
He  put  no  trust  in  his  servants.  Job  iv.  18. 

When  God  into  the  hauds  of  their  deliverer 
J'uts  invincible  might.  Milton. 

In  the  mean  time  otlier  measures  were  put  in  operation. 

Sparks. 

3.  To  attach  or  attribute ;  to  assign ;  as,  to  put  a 
wrong  construction  on  an  act  or  expression. 

4.  To  lay  down ;  to  give  up ;  to  surrender.     [Obs."] 
No  man  hath  more  love  than  this,  that  a  man  put  his  life  for 

his  friends.  'Wyclif  {John  xv.  13). 

5.  To  set  before  one  for  judgment,  acceptance,  or  re- 
jection ;  to  bring  to  the  attention  ;  to  offer  ;  to  state ;  to 
express ;  figuratively,  to  assume ;  to  suppose ;  — formerly 
sometimes  followed  by  thai  introducing  a  proposition  ; 
as,  to  put  a  question;  to  put  a  case. 

Let  us  now  put  that  ye  have  leave.  Chaucer. 

Put  the  perception  and  you  put  the  mind.    Berkelci/. 

These  verses,  originally  Greek,  were  put  in  Latin.    Milton. 

All  this  is  ingeniously  and  ably  put.  Bare. 

6.  To  incite ;  to  entice ;  to  urge  ;  to  constrain ;  to 
oblige. 

These  wretches  put  us  upon  all  mischief.        Sa>i/t. 
Put  rae  not  to  use  the  carnal  weapon  in  my  own  defense. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
Thank  him  who  puts  me,  loath,  to  this  revenge.      Milton. 

7.  To  tlirow  or  cast  with  a  pushing  motion  "  over- 
liiind,"  tlie  hand  being  raised  from  the  shoulder ;  a  prac- 
tice in  atliletics ;  as,  to  put  tlio  shot  or  weight. 

8.  (Mining)  To  convey  coal  in  the  mine,  as  from  the 
working  to  the  tramway.  Raymond. 

Put  case,  formerly,  an  elliptical  expression  for,  put  or 
suppose  the  case  to  be. 

Put  case  that  the  soul  after  departure  from  the  body  may 
live.  jip.  Halt 


—  To  put  about  (Naut, ),  to  turn,  or  change  the  course  of,  as 
a  ship.  —  To  put  away,  (a)  To  renounce  ;  to  discard  ;  to 
expel,  (i)  To  divorce. —To  put  back,  (a)  To  push  or 
thrust  backwards  ;  hence,  to  hinder ;  to  delay,  (b)  To 
refuse ;  to  deny. 

Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back.       Sliak. 

(c)  To  set,  as  the  hands  of  a  clock,  to  an  earlier  hour, 
(rf)  To  restore  to  the  original  place ;  to  replace.  —  To  put 
by.  (a)  To  turn,  set,  or  thrust,  aside.  "  Smiling  put  the 
question  by."  Tennyson,  (i)  To  lay  aside;  to  keep;  to 
store  up ;  as,  to  put  by  money.  —  To  put  down,  (a)  To  lay 
down  ;  to  deposit ;  to  set  down.  (6)  To  lower;  to  dimin- 
ish ;  as,  to  put  down  prices,  (c)  To  deprive  of  position 
or  power ;  to  put  a  stop  to ;  to  suppress ;  to  abolish ;  to 
confute ;  as,  to  put  down  rebellion  or  traitors. 

Mark,  now,  how  a  plain  tale  sliallpwf  you  down.      Shak. 
Sugar  haihput  down  the  use  of  honey.  Bacon. 

(d)  To  subscribe  ,  as,  to  put  down  one's  name.  —  To  put 
forth,  (a)  To  thrust  out ;  to  extend,  as  the  hand  ;  to  cause 
to  come  or  push  out ;  as,  a  tree  puts  forth  leaves.  (6)  To 
make  manifest ;  to  develop ;  also,  to  bring  into  action ;  to 
exert ;  as,  to  put  forth  strengtli.  (c)  To  propose,  as  a 
question,  a  riddle,  and  the  like,  (d)  To  publish,  as  a  book. 

—  To  put  forward,  (a)  To  advance  to  a  position  of  promi- 
nence or  responsibility ;  to  promote,  (b)  To  cause  to  make 
progress  ;  to  aid.  (c)  To  set,  as  tlie  hands  of  a  clock,  to 
a  later  liour.  —  To  put  in.  (a)  To  introduce  among  others ; 
to  insert ;  sometimes,  to  introduce  with  difficulty  ;  as, 
to  put  in  a  word  while  others  are  discoursing,  (b)  (A'aut.) 
To  conduct  into  a  harbor,  as  a  ship,  (c)  (Law)  To  place 
m  due  form  before  a  court ;  to  place  among  the  records 
of  a  court.  Burrill.  (d)  (Med.)  To  restore,  as  a  dislo- 
cated part,  to  its  place.  —To  put  off.  \a)  To  lay  aside  ;  to 
discard ;  as,  to  put  off  a  robe  ;  to  put  o#  mortality.  "  Put 
off^tXxy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet.  Ex.  iii.  .5.  (i)  To  turn 
aside  ;  to  elude  ;  to  disappoint ;  to  frustrate ;  to  baffle. 

I  hoped  for  a  demonstration,  but  Themistir.s  hoped  to  put  me 
0^" with  an  harangue.  Boyle. 

We  might  put  him  off  with  this  answer.  Bentley. 
(c)  To  delay ;  to  defer  ;  to  postpone ;  as,  to  put  o^  repent- 
ance, (rf)  To  get  rid  of ;  to  dispose  of ;  especially,  to  pass 
fraudulently ;  as,  to  put  off  a  counterfeit  note,  or  an  in- 
genious tlieory.  (e)  To  push  from  land  ;  as,  to  put  off  a 
boat.  —  To  put  on  or  upon,  (a)  To  invest  one's  self  vvith, 
as  clothes  ;  to  assume.  "  Mercury  .  .  .  put  ore  the  shape 
of  a  man. "  V Estrange.  (6)  To  impute  (something)  to  ; 
to  charge  upon ;  as,  to  put  blame  on  or  upon  another. 
(c)  To  advance  ;  to  promote.  [Obs.]  "  This  came  hand- 
somely iopt(<  ore  the  peace."  Bacon,  (rf)  To  impose  ;  to 
inflict.  "That  which  thou  puttest  on  me,  will  I  bear." 
2  Kings  xviii.  14.  (e)  To  apply ;  as,  to  put  on  workmen ; 
to  put  on  steam.  (/)  To  deceive;  to  trick.  "Tlie  stork 
found  he  was  p»i<  wpore. "  V Estrange,  (s)  To  place  upon, 
as  a  means  or  condition  ;  as,  he  piit  liim  upon  bread  and 
water.  "This  caution  willp!(<  them jfpore  considering." 
Locke,  (h)  (Law)  To  rest  upon ;  to  submit  to ;  as,  a  de- 
fendant piits  himself  on  or  «pore  the  country.    Burrill. 

—  To  put  out.  (a)  To  eject;  as,  to  put  out  an  intruder. 
(6)  To  put  forth  ;  to  shoot,  as  a  bud,  orsprout.  (c)  To  ex- 
tinguish ;  as,  to  put  out  a  candle,  light,  or  fire,  id)  To 
place  at  interest ;  to  loan ;  as,  to  put  out  funds,  (e)  To  pro- 
voke, as  by  insult ;  to  displease  ;  to  vex  ;  as,  he  was  put 
o«<  by  my  reply.  [Colloq.]  (/)  To  jprotrude  ;  to  stretch 
forth  ;  as,  to  put  out  the  hand.  (</)  To  publish  ;  to  make 
public;  as,  to  p>ut  out  a  pamphlet.  (A)  To  confuse;  to 
disconcert ;  to  interrupt ;  as,  to  put  one  out  in  reading 
or  speaking,  (i)  (Law)  To  open ;  as,  to  put  out  lights, 
that  is,  to  open  or  cut  windows.  Burrill.  (i)  (Med.) 
To  place  out  of  joint ;  to  dislocate ;  as,  to  put  out  the 
ankle.  (A)  To  cause  to  cease  playing,  or  to  prevent  from 
playing  longer  in  a  certain  inning,  as  in  base  ball.  — 
To  put  over,  (a)  To  place  (some  one)  in  authority  over ; 
at,  to  put  a  general  over  a  division  of  an  army,  (b)  To 
refer. 

For  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth 
Xput  you  o^er  to  iieaven  and  to  my  motlier.  Shak. 

(c)  To  defer ;  to  postpone ;  as,  the  court  put  over  the 
cause  to  the  next  term,  (d)  To  transfer  (a  person  or  thing) 
across ;  as,  to  pitt  one  over  the  river.  —  To  put  the  hand 
to  or  unto,  (a)  To  take  hold  of,  as  of  an  instrument  of 
labor ;  as,  to  put  the  hand  to  the  plow ;  hence,  to  engage 
in  (any  task  or  affair) ;  as,  to  put  one's  hand  to  the  work. 
(6)  To  take  or  seize,  as  in  theft.  "  He  hath  not  jnit  his  hand 
untohisneigh\)Qit^  goods."  Ex.  xxii.  11.  — To  put  through, 
to  cause  to  go  through  all  conditions  or  stages  of  a  prog- 
ress ;  hence,  to  pusli  to  completion  ;  to  accomplish  ;  as, 
he  put  through  a  measure  of  legislation  ;  he  put  through 
a  railroad  enterprise.  [U.  <S.]  — To  put  to.  (a)  To  add; 
to  unite  ;  as,  to  put  one  sum  to  anotlier.  (b)  To  refer  to ; 
to  expose ;  as,  to  put  the  safety  of  the  state  to  hazard. 
"That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch."  Montrose,  (c)  To 
attach  (something)  to  ;  to  harness  beasts  to.  Dickens.  — 
To  put  to  a  stand,  to  stop ;  to  arrest  by  obstacles  or  diffi- 
culties.—To  put  to  bed.  <n)  To  undress  and  place  in 
bed,  as  a  child.  (6)  To  deliver  in,  or  to  make  ready  for, 
childbirtli.  —  To  put  to  death,  to  kill.  —  To  put  together, 
to  attach  ;  to  aggregate ;  to  unite  in  one.  —  To  put  this 
and  that  (or  two  and  two)  together,  to  draw  an  inference  ; 
to  form  a  correct  conclusion.  —  To  put  to  it,  to  distress ; 
to  press  hard  ;  to  perplex  ;  to  give  difficulty  to,  "0  gen- 
tle lady,  do  not  put  me  to  '<."  Shak.  —  lo  put  to  rights, 
to  arrange  in  proper  order ;  to  settle  or  compose  rightly. 

—  To  put  to  the  sword,  to  kill  witli  the  sword  ;  to  slay. 

—  To  put  to  trial,  or  on  trial,  to  bring  to  a  test ;  to  try.  — 
To  put  trust  in,  to  confide  in  ;  to  repose  confidence  in.  — 
To  put  up.  (a)  To  pass  unavenged  ;  to  overlook  ;  not  to 
punish  or  resent;  to  put  up  with  ;  as,  to  ptit  up  indig- 
nities. [Obs.]  "  Such  national  injuries  are  not  to  be  put 
up."  Addison,  (b)  To  send  forth  or  upward ;  as,  to 
put  up  a  prayer,  (c)  To  expose  ;  to  offer  publicly  ;  as, 
to  put  up  goods  for  sale,  id)  To  start  from  a  cover,  as 
game.  She  has  been  frightened  ;  she  has  been  put 
«p."  C.  Kingsley.  (e)  To  hoard.  "Himself  never  put 
up  any  of  the  rent."  Spelman.  (f)  To  lay  aside  or  pre- 
serve ;  to  pack  away  ;  to  store  ;  to  pickle  ;  as,  to  put  up 
pork,  beef,  or  fish.  (</)  To  place  out  of  sight,  cr  away ; 
to  put  in  its  proper  place  ;  a.s,pvt  up  that  letter.  Shak. 
(h)  To  incite ;  to  instigate  ;  —  i^ollowed  by  to  ;  as,  he  put 
tlie  lad  up  to  mischief.  (?)  To  raise  ;  to  erect ;  to  build  ; 
as,  to  put  up  a  tent,  or  a  house,  (j)  To  lodge ;  to  enter- 
tain ;  as,  to  put  up  travelers.  —  To  put  up  a  Job,  to  arrange 
a  plot.    [  slang] 

Syn. —  To  place  ;  set;  Lay;  cause;  produce;  propose; 
state.  —Put,  Lay,  Place,  Set.  Tliese  words  agree  in  the 
idea  of  fixing  tlie  position  of  some  object,  and  are  often 
used  intercliaiigeably.  To  put  is  the  least  definite,  de- 
noting merely  to  move  to  a  place.  To  place  has  more 
particular  reference  to  the  precise  location,  as  to  put  witli 


care  in  a  certain  or  proper  place.  To  set  or  to  lay  may  be 
used  when  there  is  special  reference  to  the  position  of 
the  object. 

Put  (put ;  often  piit  in  def.  3),  v.  i.  1.  To  go  or 
move  ;  as,  when  the  air  first  p<i<s  up.     [06i.]        Bacon. 

2.  To  steer ;  to  direct  one's  course ;  to  go. 

His  fury  thus  appeased,  he  puts  to  land.       Dryden. 

3.  To  play  a  card  or  a  hand  in  the  game  called  put. 

To  put  about  (Naut.),  to  change  direction;  to  tack. — 
To  put  back  (i\^aMi.),  to  turn  back;  to  return.  "The 
French  .  .  .  had  put  back  to  Toulon."  Southey.  — To 
put  forth,  (a)  To  shoot,  bud,  or  germinate.  "  Take  earth 
from  under  walls  where  nettles  23M< /ort/i. "  Bacon,  (b) 
To  leave  a  port  or  haven,  as  a  ship.  Shak.  —  To  put  in 
(Naut.),  to  enter  a  harbor;  to  sail  into  port. —  To  put 
in  for.  (a)  To  make  a  request  or  claim ;  as,  to  put  in  for 
a  share  of  profits.  (6)  To  go  into  covert ;  —said  of  a  bird 
escaping  from  a  hawk,  (c)  To  offer  one's  self ;  to  stand 
as  a  candidate  for.  Locke.  —  To  put  off,  to  go  away  ;  to 
depart ;  esp.,  to  leave  land,  as  a  ship ;  to  move  from  the 
shore.  —  To  put  on,  to  hasten  motion ;  to  drive  vehe- 
mently. —  To  put  over  (Naut.),  to  sail  over  or  across.  — 
To  put  to  sea  (Naut.),  to  set  sail ;  to  begin  t:  voyage ;  to 
advance  into  the  ocean.  —  To  put  up.  (a)  To  take  lodg- 
ings; to  lodge.  (6)  To  offer  one's  self  as  a  candidate. 
L^ Estrange. —To  put  up  to,  to  advance  to)  [Obs.]  "  With 
this  he  put  up  to  my  lord."  Swift.  — To  put  up  with. 
(a)  To  overlook,  or  suffer  without  recompense,  punish- 
ment, or  resentment;  as,  to  put  up  with  an  injury  or 
affront,  (b)  To  take  without  opposition  or  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction ;  to  endure  ;  as,  to  put  up  with  bad  fare. 

Put  (put ;  often  piit,  esp.  in  def.  2),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
putting ;  an  action ;  a  movement ;  a  thrust ;  a  push  ;  as, 
the  put  of  a  ball.     "  A  forced  put, "  L' Estrange, 

2.  A  certain  game  at  cards.  Young. 

3.  A  privilege  which  one  party  buys  of  another  to 
"  put  "  (deliver)  to  him  a  certain  amount  of  stock,  grain, 
etc.,  at  a  certain  price  and  date.     [Brokers''  Canf] 

A  put  and  a  call  may  be  combined  in  one  instrument,  the 
holder  of  which  may  either  buy  or  sell  as  he  chooses  at  the 
fixed  price.  Jottn^on's  Cyc. 

Put  (piit),  re.     [OF.  pute."]     A  prostitute.     [Ofo.] 

Pu'tage  (pii'taj  ;  48),  re.  [OF.  putage.]  Prostitu- 
tion or  fornication  on  the  part  of  a  woman. 

II  Pu-ta'men  (pii-ta'm5n),  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  The  shell  oi 
a  nut ;  the  stone  of  a  drupe  fruit.     See  Endooaep. 

Pu'tan-ism  (pu'tan-tz'm),  re.  [F.  putanisme,  fr.  pu- 
tain  harlot.]  Habitual  lewdness  or  prostitution  of  a 
woman ;  harlotry. 

Pu'ta-tive  (pii't4-ttv),  a.  [L.  puiativus,  fr.  putare, 
putatum,  to  reckon,  suppose,  adjust,  prune,  cleanse. 
See  Pure,  and  cf.  Amputate,  Compute,  Dispute,  Im- 
pute.] Commonly  thought  or  deemed  ;  supposed  ;  re- 
puted ;  as,  the  putative  father  of  a  child,  "  His  othe! 
putative  (I  dare  not  say  feigned)  friends."  E.  Hall. 

Thus  things  indifferent,  being  esteemed  useful  or  pious,  be* 
came  customary,  and  then  came  for  reverence  into  &  putative 
and  usurped  authority.  Jer.  Taylor, 

Put-Chuck'  (piit-chuk'),  re.     (Bot.)  Same  as  Pachak, 

II  Pu'te-al  (pu'te-Sl),  re.  [L.,  fr.  puteus  well.]  (Arch.) 
An  inclosure  surrounding  a  well  to  prevent  persons  from 
falling  into  it ;  a  well  curb.  Weale. 

II  Put'e-U  (pjat'e-lt),  n.    Same  as  Patela. 

Pu'ter-y  (pu'ter-y),  re.  [OV.  puterie.l  Putage.  [Obs.] 

Pu'tid  (pu'tid),  a.  [Tu.  putidus :  ci.  'E.  putide.  Cf. 
PUTEID.]  Rotten ;  fetid ;  stinking ;  base  ;  worthless 
Jer.  Taylor.     " Thy  p!(Hc?  muse."  Dr.  H.  More. 

Pu-tid'1-ty  (pii-tld'i-ty),  1  re.     The  quality  or  state  of 

Pu'tid-ness  (pii'tid-nes), )      being  putrid. 

Put'lOg'  (put'lSg' ;  277),  re.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  short 
pieces  of  timber  on  wliich  the  planks  forming  the  floor  of 
a  scaffold  are  laid,  —  one  end  resting  on  tlie  ledger  of  the 
scaffold,  and  the  other  in  a  hole  left  in  the  wall  tempo- 
rarily for  the  purpose.  Oxf.  Gloss. 

Put'-Off  (put'Sf  ;  115),  n.  A  shift  for  evasion  or  de- 
lay ;  an  evasion  ;  an  excuse.  L^ Estrange. 

Pu'tour  (pu'toor),  n.  [See  Pur  a  prostitute.]  A  keeper 
of  a  brothel ;  a  procurer.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Pu-tred'i-nous  (piS-trSd'i-ntis),  a.  [L.  putredo  rot- 
tenness, fr.  putrere  to  be  rotten.  See  Putrid.]  Pro- 
ceeding from  putrefaction,  or  partaking  of  the  putrefac- 
tive process ;  having  an  offensive  smell ;  stinking ;  rotten, 

Pu'tre-fac'tion  (pu'tre-fiSk'shiSn),  n.  [L.  putrefactio  : 
cf.  F.  putrefaction.  See  Puthepy.]  1.  The  act  or  the 
process  of  putrefying  ;  the  offensive  decay  of  albuminous 
or  other  matter. 

(5^°°'  Putrefaction  is  a  complex  phenomenon  involving 
a  multiplicity  of  chemical  reactions,  always  accompanied 
by,  and  without  doubt  caused  by,  bacteria  and  vibriones ; 
hence,  putrefaction  is  a  form  of  fermentation,  and  is 
sometimes  called  putrefaction  fermentative.  Putrefac- 
tion is  not  possible  under  conditions  that  preclude  the 
development  of  living  organisms.  Many  of  the  products 
of  putrefaction  are  powerful  poisons,  and  are  called  ca- 
daveric jjoisons,  or  ptomaines. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  putrefied  ;  also,  that  which 
is  putrefied.     "  Putrefaction'' s  breath."  Shelley. 

Pu'tre-fao'tlve  (-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  P.  ptitrifactif.  See 
Putrefy.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  putrefaction ;  as,  the 
putrefactive  smell  or  process.  Wisonan. 

2.  Cixusing,  or  tending  to  promote,  putrefaction. 
—  Pu'tre-Jac'tlve-ness, «. 

Pu'tre-fy  (pu'tre-ti),  V.  t.  [Written  also  putrify."] 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Putrefied  (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Putrb- 
FYiNG  (-fi'Tug).]  [F.  putr^fier  ;  L.  putrere  to  be  rotten 
-J-  -ficare  (in  comp. )  to  make  ;  cf .  L.  putrefacere.  See  Pu- 
trid, and  -FY.]  1.  To  render  putrid  ;  to  cause  to  decay 
offensively ;  to  cause  to  be  decomposed ;  to  cause  to  rot. 

2.  To  corrupt ;  to  make  foul. 

Private  suits  do  putre.f'y  the  public  good.  Bacon. 

They  would  but  stink,  and  imtn^t'y  the  air.  Shak. 

3.  To  in.ake  morbid,  carious,  or  gangrenous ;  as,  to 
putrefy  an  ulcer  or  wound. 

Pu'tre-ly,  v.  i.  To  become  putrid ;  to  decay  offen- 
sively;  to  rot.  iio.  i.  (5. 

Pu-tres'cence  (pii-trPs'se-ns),  «.  The  state  of  being 
putrescent ;  putrescent  matter. 
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PUTRESCENT 

Pa-tres'cent  (pfi-trSs'sent),  a.     [L.  putrescsns,  p.  pr. 
of  putrescere  to  grow  rotten,  v.  incho.  fr.  putrere  to  be 
rotten.     See  Puteid.]     1.  Becoming  putrid  or  rotten. 
Externally  powerful,  although  _pw(rescen(  at  the  core.    Motley. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  process  of  putrefaction  ;  as, 
&  putrescent  smell. 

Pu-tres'ci-ble  (-sT-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  putrefaction ; 
liable  to  become  putrid ;  as,  putresciUe  substances. 

Pu-tres'ci-We,  n.  A  substance,  usually  nitrogenous, 
whicli  is  liable  to  undergo  decomposition  when  in  contact 
with  air  and  moisture  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Pu-tres'cin  (-sin),  n.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  nontoxic 
diamine,  C,H]2N2i  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of  the 
flesh  of  mammals  and  some  other  animals. 

Pu'trld  (pu'trid),  a.  [L.  putridus,  fr.  putrere  to  be 
rotten,  fr.  puter,  or  putris,  rotten,  fr.  putere  to  stink,  to 
be  rotten  :  of.  F.  puiride.  See  Pus,  Foul,  a.]  1.  Tend- 
ing to  decomposition  or  decay ;  decomposed  ;  rotten  ;  — 
said  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter ;  as,  putrid  flesh.  See 
Putrefaction. 

2.  Indicating  or  proceeding  from  a  decayed  state  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  ;  as,  a,  putrid  smell. 

Putrid  fever  (Med. ),  typhus  fever ;  —  so  called  from  the 
decomposing  and  offensive  state  of  the  discharges  and 
diseasedtexturesof  the  body. —  Putrid  acre  throat  (3/ed.), 
a  gangrenous  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  pharynx. 

Pu-trld'1-ty  (pii-trTd'I-t3?),  «.  [Ct  F.  pulridile.']  The 
quality  of  being  putrid  ;  putrefaction  ;  rottenness. 

Pu'trld-ness  (pii'trTd-ngs),  n.    Putridity.         Floyer. 

Pu'trl-fac'ted  (pii'tri-fSk'tgd),  a.  [See  Putrefy.] 
Putrefied.     [Oi«.] 

What  vermin  bred  of  putri/acted  shme.       Murston. 

Pn'trl-fl-ca'tlon  (-f I-ka'shiin),  n.     Putrefaction. 

Pu'tri-fy  (pu'tji-fi),  V.  t.  &  i.    To  putrefy. 

Pa'tri-lage  (pu'tri-lSj),  n.  [F.  putrilage,  h.putrilago 
putrefaction.]  That  which  is  undergoing  putrefaction ; 
the  products  of  putrefaction. 

Pu'try  (pu'trj),  a.     Putrid.     [06i.]  Marston. 

Pu'try,  n.     Putage.     [Obs.^  Chaucer. 

Put'ter  (put'ter) ,  «.    1.  One  who  puts  or  places. 

2.  Specifically,  one  who  pushes  the  small  wagons  in  a 
coal  mine,  and  the  like.     [^Prov.  Eng.l 

Put'ter  (piit'ter),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Puttered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Pdtterins.]  [See  Potter.]  To 
act  iuefficiently  or  idly  ;  to  trifle  ;  to  potter. 

Put'ter-on'  (puf  ter-5n'),  ».     An  instigator.        Shale. 

Put'tl-er  (put'tT-er),  n.     One  who  putties ;  a  glazier. 

Put'ting  (put'ting),  n.  The  throwing  of  a  heavy 
stone,  shot,  etc.,  with  the  hand  raised  or  extended  from 
the  shoulder  ;  —  originally,  a  Scottish  game. 

Putting  stone,  a  heavy  stone  used  in  the  game  of  putting. 

Put'tOCk  (put'tuk),  n.  [Cf.  Pout  a  young  bird, 
Poult.]  (Zool.)  (a)  The  European  kite,  (ft)  The  buz- 
zard,    (c)  Tlie  marsh  harrier.     IProv.  Eng.'] 

Put'tOck,  n.    (Naut.)  See  Futtook.     [06*.] 

Put'ty  (put'ty),  n.  [F.  potee,  fr.  pot  pot ;  what  was 
formerly  called  putty  being  a  substance  resembling  what 
is  now  called  putty  powder^  and  in  part  made  of  the 
metal  of  old  pots.  See  Pot.]  A  kind  of  thick  paste  or 
cement  compounded  of  whiting,  or  soft  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  linseed  oil,  when  applied  beaten  or  kneaded 
to  the  consistence  of  dough,  —  used  in  fastening  glass 
in  sashes,  stopping  crevices,  and  for  similar  purposes. 

Putty  powder,  an  oxide  of  tin,  or  of  tin  and  lead  in  vari- 
ous proportions,  much  used  in  polishing  glass,  metal, 
precious  stones,  etc. 

Put'ty,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Puttied  (-tid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Puttying.]     To  cement,  or  stop,  with  putty. 

Put'ty-faced'  (-fast'),  a.  White-faced ;  —  used  con- 
temptuously. Clarke. 

Put'ty-root'  (ptit'ty-roof),  n.  (Bot.)  An  American 
orchidaceous  plant  {Aplectrum  hyemale)  which  flowers  in 
early  summer.  Its  slender  naked  rootstock  produces 
each  year  a  solid  corm,  filled  with  exceedingly  glutinous 
matter,  which  sends  up  later  a  single  large  oval  ever- 
green plaited  leaf.     Called  also  Adam-and-Eve. 

Put'-up  (put'iip'),  a.  Arranged;  plotted;  —  in  a 
bad  sense  ;  as,  a,  put-up  \o\>.     [Colloq.'] 

Pu'y  (pu'i),  n.     See  PoY. 

Puz'zel  (piiz'zel),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pucelle  a  virgin.]  A 
harlot ;  a  drab ;  a  hussy.     [Ofti.]  Shak. 

Puz'zle  (puz'z'l),  n.  [For  opposal,  in  the  sense  of 
problem.  See  Oppose,  Pose,  h.]  1.  Something  which 
perplexes  or  embarrasses ;  especially,  a  toy  or  a  problem 
contrived  for  testing  ingenuity  ;  also,  something  exhibit- 
ing marvelous  skill  in  making. 

2.  The  state  of  being  puzzled ;  perplexity ;  as,  to  be 
in  a  puzzle. 

Puz'zle,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Puzzled  (-z'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Puzzling  (-zlTng).]  1.  To  perplex  ;  to  con- 
fuse ;  to  embarrass  ;  to  put  to  a  stand  ;  to  nonplus. 

A  very  shrewd  disputant  in  those  points  is  dexterous  in  puz- 
sling  others.  Br.  H.  More. 

He  is  perpetually  pazzled  and  perplexed  amidst  his  own  blun- 
ders. Addison. 

2.  To  make  intricate  ;  to  entangle. 

They  disentangle  from  the  puzzled  skein.       Camper. 
The  ways  of  Heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzledin  mazes,  and  perplexed  with  error.      Addison. 

3.  To  solve  by  ingenuity,  as  a  puzzle; — followed  by 
out ;  as,  to  puzzle  out  a  mystery. 

Syn.  —  To  embarrass  ;  perplex  ;  confuse ;  bewilder ; 
confound.    See  Embarrass. 

Puz'zle,  V.  i.     1.  To  be  bewildered,  or  perplexed. 

Apvzzling  fool,  that  heeds  nothing.    L' Estrange. 

2.  To  work,  as  at  a  puzzle ;  as,  to  puzzle  over  a  prob- 
lem. 

Puz'zle-dom  (-diim),  n.  The  domain  of  puzzles ; 
puzzles,  collectively.  C.  Kingsley. 

Puz'zle-head'ed  (-hgd'gd),  a.  Having  the  head  full 
of  confused  notions.  Johnson. 

Puz'Zle-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  state  of  being  puz- 
zled ;  perplexity.  Miss  Mitford. 
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Pnz'zler  (piSz'zler),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  puz- 
zles or  perplexes. 

Hebrew,  the  generalpKssier  of  old  heads.        Brome. 
Puz'zllng-ly  (-zlTiig-ly),  adv.     In  a  puzzhng  manner. 

ISIt^nLt^^'^.^ ^'  1  «•      S-  POZZUOLANA. 

II  Py-ae'mi-a  (pt-e'mT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  iruoi/  pus  + 
aXiia.  blood.]  {Med. )  A  form  of  blood  poisoning  produced 
by  the  absorption  into  the  blood  of  morbid  matters  usu- 
ally originating  in  a  wound  or  local  inflammation.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  development  of  multiple  abscesses 
throughout  the  body,  and  is  attended  with  irregularly- 
recurring  chiUs,  fever,  profuse  sweating,  and  exhaustion. 

Py-aB'mic  (-mTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  pyjemia ;  of 
the  nature  of  pyaemia. 

Pyc'nas-pld'e-an  (pTk'nSs-pTd'e-an),  a.  [Gr.  ttuki-os 
thick,  crowded  +  oo-tti's,  -i6os,  a  shield.]  (Zool.)  Hav- 
ing the  posterior  side  of  the  tarsus  covered  with  small 
irregular  scales  ;  —  said  of  certain  birds. 

II  Pyc-nld'1-um  (plk-nid't-um),  n.  ;  pi.  Pycnidia  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ttuki/os  crowded.]  (Bot.)  One  of  certain 
minute  sporiferous  organs  found  in  fmigi  of  the  order 
Pyrenomycetes. 

Pyc'nite  (pik'nit),  n.  [Gr.  n-uKi'ds  thick.]  (Min.)  A 
massive  subcolumnar  variety  of  topaz. 

Pyc'no-dont  (plk'no-dont),  n.  [Gr.  ttuki/os  thick, 
crowded  -|-  66ous,  oSoi'tos,  a  tooth.]  (Paleon.)  Any  fos- 
sil fish  belonging  to  the  Pycnodontini.  They  have  nu- 
merous round,  flat  teeth,  adapted  for  crushing. 

II  Pyc'no-don'tl-ni  (-don'tl-ni),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.) 
An  extinct  order  of  ganoid  fishes.  They  had  a  com- 
pressed body,  covered  with  dermal  ribs  (pleurolepida) 
and  with  enameled  rhomboidal  scales. 

Pyc-nog'O-nid  (pik-n6g'6-nTd),  n.  (Zool.)  One  of 
the  Pycnogonida. 

II  Pyc'no-gon'i-da  (pTk'no-g3u'I-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  TTuicvoi  thick,  crowded  + 
yon;  knee.]  (Zool.)  A  class  of 
marine  arthropods  in  which  the 
body  is  small  and  thin,  and  the 
eight  legs  usually  very  long ;  — 
called  also  Pantopoda. 

<^ff^  The  abdomen  is  rudimen- 
tary, and  the  triangular  mouth 
is  at  the  end  of  a  tubular  probos- 
cis. Many  of  them  live  at  great 
depths  in  the  sea,  and  the  lar- 
gest of  them  measure  two  feet 
across  the  extended  legs. 

Pyc-nom'e-ter     (pTk-nom'e- 

ter),    n.       [Gr.    Tn/Kfo's    dense.    One  of  the  Pycnogonida 
compact  +  -meter.']     (Physics)     (F/ioxichilidium     manl- 
A    specific     gravity     bottle;    a     '«'£),  female.    x2 
standard  flask  for  measuring  and  comparing  the  densities 
of  liquids.     [Also  written  ptjknometer.'] 

Pyc'no-Style  (plk'no-stil),  a.     [Gr.  TTUKfoo-TuAos  with 
the  pillars  close  together ;  ttuki/os  close  -f-  crrOAot  a  col- 
umn, pillar  :  cf.  F.  pycnostyle.']     (Anc.  Arch.)  See  un- 
der Intercolumniation.  —  n.    A  pycnostyle  colonnade. 
Pye  (pi),  71.    See  2d  Pie  (b). 
Pye'bald'  (pi'bald'),  a.     See  Piebald. 
II  Py'e-li'tiS  (pi'e-li'tis),  n.    [Gr.  TrveAos  basin  +  -itis.l 
(Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 
Py-e'ml-a  (pt-e'mT-a),  n.     (Med.)  See  Pyemia. 
Py'et  (pi'St),  n.     A  magpie  ;  a  piet.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Here  Cometh  the  worthy  prelate  as  pert  as  a  pyet.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Py'gal  (pi'gal),  a.      [Gr.  miyri  the  rump.]      (Anat.) 
Situated  in  the  region  of  the  rump,  or  posterior  end  of 
the  backbone ;  —  applied  especially  to  the  posterior  me- 
dian plates  in  the  carapace  of  chelonians. 
Py'garg  (pi'garg),  )  n.       [L.    pygargus,    Gr. 

II  Py-gar'gUS  (pt-gar'giis),  )  Truyapyos,  literally, 
white  rump  ;  Truyij  the  rump  +  apyo;  white  :  cf.  F.  py- 
gargue.]  1.  (Zool.)  A  quadruped,  probably  the  addax, 
an  antelope  having  a  white  rump.  Deut.  xiv.  5. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  female  of  the  hen  harrier.  (6) 
The  sea  eagle. 

II  Py-gid'i-um  (pt-jid'T-um),  n.  ;  pi.  Pygidia  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TruyiSioi/,  dim.  of  iruyri  the  rump.]  (Zool.) 
The  caudal  plate  of  trilobites,  crustaceans,  and  certain 
insects.    See  Illusts.  of  Luhulus  and  Trilobite. 

Pyg'my  (pig'mi^),  )  a.      [L.   pygmaeus.      See 

Pyg-me'an  (plg-me'an),  |  Pygmy.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  pygmy ;  resembling  a  pygmy  or  dwarf ;  dwarfish  ; 
very  small.     "  Like  that  Pygmean  race."  Milton. 

Pygmy  antelope  {Zool.),  the  kleeneboc.  —  Pygmy  goose 
(Zool.),  any  species  of  very  small  geese  of  the  genus 
Nettapus,  native  of  Africa,  India,  and  Australia.  —  Pygmy 
owl  (Zool.),  the  gnome.  —  Pygmy  parrot  (Zool.),  any  one 
of  several  species  of  very  small  green  parrots  (Nasitemie), 
native  of  New  Guinea  and  adjacent  islands.  They  are 
not  larger  than  sparrows. 

Pyg'my,  n. ;  pi.  Pygmies  (-miz). 
[L.  pygmaeus,  Gr.  Truyixalo^,  fr.  jruy^i^ 
the  fist,  a  measure  of  length,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow  to  the  knuckles, 
about  13J  inches.  Cf.  Pugnacious, 
Fist.]  [Written  alsoptjrm?/.]  1.  (Class. 
Myth.)  One  of  a  fabulous  race  of  dwarfs 
who  waged  war  with  the  cranes,  and 
were  destroyed. 

2.  Hence,  a  short,  insignificant  per- 
son ;  a  dwarf. 
Pygmies  are  pygmies  still,  though  perched  on 

Alps, 
And  pyramids  are  pyramids  in  vales.  Young. 

II  Py'gO-bran'Chi-a  (pi'go-brSn'ki'a),  One  of  the  Pygo- 
n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Trvyr)  the  rump  -)-  branchia  (Jssa 
PpiyX^ov  a  gill.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  ^^'^Sdingtlie 
opisthobranchiate  mollusks  having  the  Anus  ;  r  Khino- 
branchiiE  in  a  wreath  or  group  around  phore.' 
the  anal  opening,  as  in  the  genus  Doris. 
Py'gO-pod  (pi'go-pod),  n.  [Gr.  mrfn  rump  +  -pod.] 
1.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Pygopodes. 


2.  (Zool. )  Any  species  of  serpentif  orm  lizards  of  the 
family  Pygopodidae,  which  have  rudimentary  hind  legs 
near  the  anal  clelt,  but  lack  fore  legs. 

II  Py-gop'0-des  (pt-gop'o-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.) 
A  division  of  swimming  birds  which  includes  the  grebes, 
divers,  auks,  etc.,  in  which  the  legs  are  placed  far  back. 

Py-gop'0-dOUS  (-dvis),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Pygopodes. 

Py'gO-Style  (pi'g6-stil),  n.  [Gr.  TTuyjj  the  rump  -\- 
(TTvAos  a  pillar.]  (Anat.)  The  plate  of  bone  which  forms 
the  posterior  end  of  the  vertebral  column  in  most  birds ; 
the  plowshare  bone;  the  vomer.  It  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  a  number  of  the  last  caudal  vertebrae,  and  sup- 
ports the  uropigium, 

Py'in  (pi'in),  n.  [Gr.  irvoi/  pus.]  (Physiol.  Chem.) 
An  albuminoid  constituent  of  pus,  related  to  mucin,  pos- 
sibly a  mixture  of  substances  rather  than  a  single  body. 

II  Py-Ja'ma  (pt-ja'ma),  n.  [Hmd.  pae-jdma,  literally, 
leg  clothing.]  In  India  and  Persia,  thin  loose  trowsers 
or  drawers ;  in  Europe  and  America,  drawers  worn  at 
night,  or  a  kind  of  nightdress  with  legs.  [Written  also 
paija^na.] 

Pyk'ar  (pTk'er),  n.     An  ancient  English  fishing  boat. 

II  Py'la  (pi'la),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Pyl«  (-le),  E.  Pylas  (-laz). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ttvKt]  an  entrance.]  (Anat.)  The  passage 
between  the  iter  and  optocoele  in  the  brain. 

B.  G.  Wilder. 

Pyl'a-gOre  (pTl'4-gor),  n.  [Gr.  TTvAaydpas;  HiiAai 
Pylse,  or  Thermopylae,  where  the  Amphictyonic  council 
met  -{-  ayeipeiv  to  assemble  :  cf.  F.  pylagore.]  (Gr.  An- 
tiq.)  A  deputy  of  a  State  at  the  Amphictyonic  council. 

II  Py-lan'gl-nm  (pl-lan'jl-iim),  n.  ;  pi.  Pylangia  (-a). 
[NL.,  from  Gr.  iniAi)  an  entrance  -\-  ayyeiov  a  vessel.] 
(Anat.)  The  first  and  undivided  part  of  the  aortic  trunk 
in  the  amphibian  heart.  —  Py-lan'gl-al  (-a\),  a. 

II  Pylon  (pi'lon),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ttoAmi'  a  gateway.] 

(a)  A  low  tower,  having  a  truncated  pyramidal  form,  and 
flanking  an  ancient  Egyptian  gateway. 

Massive  pylons  adorned  with  obehsks  in  front.    J.  W.  Draper. 

(b)  An  Egyptian  gateway  to  a  large  building  (with  or 
without  flanking  towers). 

Py-Ior'io  (pl-lSrlk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pylorique.]  (Anat.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  pylorus ;  as, 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 

llPy-lo'rus  (pT-lo'riis),  n.;  pi.  Pylori  (-ri).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  TTuAiupos  pylorus,  gate  keeper ;  ttvAtj  a  gate  +  oSpos 
watcher,  guardian.]  (Anat.)  (a)  The  opening  from  the 
stomach  into  the  intestine,  (ft)  A  posterior  division  of 
the  stomach  in  some  invertebrates. 

Pyne  (pin  or  pen),  n.  &  v.  See  Pine.   [Obs.]   Chaucer. 

Py-noun'  (pT-noon'),  n.   A  pennant.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Py'O-cy'a-nin  (pi'o-sI'a-nTn),  n.  [Gr.  TTuoi/  pus  -f- 
Kvavo?  dark  blue.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  blue  coloring 
matter  found  in  the  pus  from  old  sores,  supposed  to  be 
formed  through  the  agency  of  a  species  of  bacterium 
(Bacillus  pyocyaneus). 

Py'0-gen'ic  (-jen'ik),  a.  [Gr.  rnov  pus  +  root  of  yC- 
yi-ea-Sai  to  be  born.]  (Sled.)  Producing  or  generating  pus. 

Py'oid  (pi'oid),  a.  [Gr.  ttvov  pus  +  -oid..]  (3Ied.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  pus ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  like,  pus. 

Pyoid  corpuscles  (Med.),  cells  of  a  size  larger  than  pus 
corpuscles,  containing  two  or  more  of  the  latter. 

Py'op-neu'mo-tho'rax  (pi'op-nu'mo-tho'raks),  n. 
[Gr.  Truoc  ^Ms -[- F.  pneumoth07-ax.]  (Med.)  Accumula- 
tion of  air,  or  other  gas,  and  of  pus,  in  the  pleural  cavity. 

Py'Ot  (pi'ut),  n.    (Zool.)  The  magpie.    See  Piet. 

Py'O-san'thOSe  (pi'o-zan'thos),  n.  [Gr.  rrvov  pus  -|- 
^avBos  yellow.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  greenish  yellow 
crystalline  coloring  matter  found  with  pyocyanin  in  pus. 

Pyr'a-canth  (pTr'a-kSnth),  n.  [Gr.  mip  fire  +  aKavBa 
a  thorn,  a  prickly  plant.]  (Bot.)  The  evergreen  thorn 
(Cratsegus  Pyracantha),  a  shrub  native  of  Europe. 

Py'ral  (pi'ral),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pyre.     [R.] 

Pyr'a-lid  (plr'a-lld),  n.  [L.  pyralis,  -idis,  a  kind  ol 
winged  insect.] 
(Zool. )  Any  moth 
of  the  family  Py- 
ralidse.  The  spe- 
cies are  numer- 
ous and  mostly 
small,  but  some 
of  them  are  very 
injurious,  as  the 
bee    moth,    meal 

rnd'cIove^Zth."     PyraIid(^^;,om,a  cotone«a).    Nat.  size. 

Pyr'a-mid  (pTr'a-mld),  n.     [L.  pyramis,  -idis,  fr.  Gr. 
nvpa/jLii,   -iSos,    of    Egyptian 
origin :     cf.    F.   pyramide.] 

i.  A  solid  body  standing 
on  a  triangular,  square,  or 
polygonal  base,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  point  at  the  top ; 
especially,  a  structure  or  ed- 
ifice of  this  shape. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  solid  figure 
contained  by  a  plane  recti- 
lineal figure  as  base  and  sev- 
eral triangles  which  have  a  common  vertex  and  whose 
bases  are  sides  of  the  base. 

3.  pi.  (Billia7-ds)  The  game  of  pool  in  which  the  balls 
are  placed  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  at  spot.     [Eng.] 

Altitude  of  a  pyramid  (Geom.),  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance from  the  vertex  to  the  plane  of  the  base.  —  Ails  of 
a  pyramid  (Geom.),  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  ver- 
tex to  the  center  of  the  base.  —  Earth  pyramids.  (Geol.) 
See  Earth  pillars,  under  Earth.  —  Right  pyramid  (Ge- 
om.), a  pyramid  whose  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  base. 
Py-ram'i-dal  (pT-r2m'i-dal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pyra7nidal.] 
1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pyramid  ;  in  the  form  of  a 
a  pyramid  ;  pyramidical ;  as,  pyramidal  cleavage. 

The  mystic  obelisks  stand  up 
Triangular,  pyramidal.  Mrs.  Browning- 
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2.  (Crystallog.)  Same  as  Tetragonal. 
Pyramidal  siimberB  (Math.),  certain  series  of  flgurate 
numbers  expressing  the  number  of  balls  or  points  that 
may  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  pyramids.  Thus  1,  4, 10, 
20,  35,  etc.,  are  triangular  pyramidal  numbers;  and  1,  5, 
14,  30,  55,  etc.,  are  square  pyramidal  numbers. 

Py-ram'1-dal  (pT-rSm'I-dal),  n.     (Anat.)  One  of  the 
carpal  bones.    See  Cuneiform,  m.,  2  (6). 
Py-ram'1-dal-ly,  adv.     Like  a  pyramid. 
Pyr'a-mld'lc  (ptr'a-mid'Ik),  I  a.      [Gr.  jrupajuSiKO!.] 
Pyr'a-mld'lc-al  (-I-kal),  )      Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

pyramid ;  having  the  form  of  a  pyramid  ;  pyramidal. 
" k pyramidical  rock."  Goldsmith.  "Gold  in  pyra- 
midic  plenty  piled."  SAens<one.  —  Pyr'a-mld'lc-al-ly, 
adv.  —  Pyr'a-mld'lc-al-ness,  n. 

II  Pyr'a-mid'i-on  (-T-8n),  n. ;  pi.  Pyramidia  {-k).  [NL., 
from  L.  pyratnis.  See  Pyramid.]  The  small  pyramid 
which  crowns  or  completes  an  obelisk. 

Py-ram'l-dOld  (pT-rSm'I-doid),  n.    [Gr.  Trupa/ii's,  -iSo?, 
pyramid  + -0 id  .•  cf.  F.  pyramido'ide.']    A  solid  resem- 
bling a  pyramid ;  —  called  also  pyramoid.  Barlow. 
II  Pyr'a-mls  (pTr'a-mTs),  n.  ;  pi.  Pyramides  (pl-rSm'- 
I-dez).     [L.]     A  pyramid. 
Pyr'a-mold  (plr'4-moid),  n.    See  Pyramidoid. 
Py-rar'gy-rite    (pt-rar'ji-rit),   n.      [Gr.   irvp    fire  4- 
opyvpos  silver.]     (Min.)  Ruby  silver;   dark  red  silver 
ore.     It  is  a  sulphide  of  antimony  and  silver,  occurring 
in  rhombohedral  crystals  or  massive,  and  is  of  a  dark 
red  or  black  color  with  a  metallic  adamantine  luster. 

Pjrre  (pir),  n.     [L.  pyra,  Gr.  Trvpa,  fr.  Triip  fire.     See 
Fire.]     A  funeral  pile ;  a  combustible  heap  on  which 
the  dead  are  burned  ;  hence,  any  pile  to  be  burnt. 
For  nine  lon^  nights,  through  all  the  dusky  air. 
The  pyres  thick  naming  shot  a  dismal  glare.  Pope. 

II Py-re'na  (pt-re'n4),  n.  ;  pi.  PyrenjK  (-ne).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  TTupyjv,  TrvpTiTOs,  the  stone  of  fruit.]  (Sot.)  A  nutlet 
resembling  a  seed,  or  the  kernel  of  a  drupe.  Cfray. 

Py'rene  (pl'ren),  re.  [Gr.  TTup  fire.]  (CAem.)  One  of 
the  less  volatile  hydrocarbons  of  coal  tar,  obtained  as  a 
white  crystalline  substance,  C]gH,o. 
Py'rene,  re.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Pyrena. 
Pyr'e-ne'an  (pir'e-ne'an),  a.  [L.  Pyrenaei  (sc.  monies) 
the  Pyrenees,  fr.  Pyrene,  Gr.  Hvprivri,  a  daughter  of 
Bebryx,  beloved  by  Hercules,  and  buried  upon  these 
mountains.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Pyrenees,  a  range 
of  mountains  separating  France  and  Spain.  ^  re.  The 
Pyrenees.  Shak. 

Py-re'nold  (pt-re'noid),  re.  [Gr.  irvpiji/oeiS^s  like  a 
kernel.  See  P*yrena,  and -oid.]  (Zooi.)  A  transparent 
body  found  in  the  chromatophores  of  certain  Infusoria. 

Pyr'eth-rin  (pTr'gth-rTn),  re.  [NL.  Pyrethrum,  ge- 
neric name  of  feverfew,  Gr.  Trupeflpoi/  feverfew.]  {Chem.) 
A  substance  resembling,  and  isomeric  with,  ordinary 
camphor,  and  extracted  from  the  essential  oil  of  fever- 
few ;  — called  also  Pyrethrum  camphor. 

Pyr'eth-rine  (-rin  or  -ren),  re.  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid 
extracted  from  the  root  of  the  pellitory  of  Spain  {Ana- 
cyclus  pyrethrum). 

Py-ret'lc  (pt-rSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  Truperot  burning  heat, 
fever,  from  irvp  fire:  cf.  F.  pyrHique.'\  {3Ied.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  fever ;  febrile. 

Pyr'e-tOl'O-gy  (pTr'e-t51'6-jy),  re.  [Gr.  jo/peTO!  fever 
■j- -logy :  cf.  V.  pyritologie.']  (3Ied.)  A  discourse  or 
treatise  on  fevers ;  the  doctrine  of  fevers.  Hooper. 

II  Py-rex'i-a  (pi-r§ks'I-a),  re.  ;  pi.  Pyrexle  (.-e).    [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  TTvpia-a-eiv  to  be  feverish,  akin  to  irvperos  fever.] 
{Med.)  The  febrile  condition. 
Py-rex'i-al  (-ol),         la.    (il/et?.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Py-rex'lo-al  (-i-kal),  )      fever;  feverish. 
Pyr'gom  (per'gSm),  re.     [Gr.  Trvpyap-a  a  place  fur- 
nished with  towers,  fr.  Triipyos  a  tower.]     (Min.)  A  vari- 
ety of  pyroxene ;  —  called  also  fassaite. 

Pyr-he'11-om'e-ter  (pTr-he'lT-3m'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  mp 
fire  -j-  rjAios  sun  -|-  -meter.1  {Physics)  An  instrument 
for  measuring  the  direct  heating  effect  of  the  sun's  rays. 
Py-rld'ic  (pt-rid'Ik),  a.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  Related 
to,  or  formed  from,  pyridin  or  its  homologues ;  as,  the 
pyridic  bases. 

Pyr'1-dlne  (pir'T-dln  or  -den),  re.  [From  Gr.  jrOp 
fire.]  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  base,  C5H5N, 
obtained  from  the  distillation  of  bone  oil  or  coal  tar,  and 
by  the  decomposition  of  certain  alkaloids,  as  a  colorless 
liquid  with  a  peculiar  pungent  odor.  It  is  the  nucleus 
of  a  large  number  of  organic  substances,  among  which 
several  vegetable  alkaloids,  as  nicotine  and  certain  of 
the  ptomaines,  may  be  mentioned.     See  Lutidine. 

Pyr'1-dyl  (-dTl),  n.  \_Pyridm& -\- -yl."]  {Chem.)  A 
hypothetical  radical,  C^H^N,  regarded  as  the  essential 
residue  of  pyridine,  and  analogous  to  phenyl. 

Pyr'l-lorm  (pir'I-form),  a.  [L.  pyrum,pirum,  a  pear 
■\--form:  ci-F.  pyri/or7ne,piriforme.1  Having  the  form 
of  a  pear ;  pear-shaped. 

Pyr'i-t.a'oeOUS  (pTr'I-ta'shfis),  a.  {Min.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  pyrites.     See  Pyritic. 

Pyr'lte  (pTr'it),  re.  ;pl.  Pyrites  (-its).  [Cf.  F.  py- 
rile.  See  Pyrites.]  {Min.)  A  common  mineral  of  a  pale 
brass-yellow  color  and  brilliant  metallic  luster,  crystal- 
lizing in  the  isometric  system  ;  iron  pyrites ;  iron  disul- 
phide. 

Hence  sable  coal  his  massy  couch  extends, 

And  stars  of  gold  the  sparkling  7j?/ri7e  blends.  E.  Darww. 

Py-rl'tes  (pl-ri'tez),  re.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  nvpCTr)';,  fr.  Tvvp 

fire.     See  Pyre.]     {Min.)  A  name  given  to  a  number  of 

metallic    minerals,   sulphides  of    iron,  copper,    cobalt, 

nickel,  and  tin,  of  a  white  or  yellowish  color. 

^^  The  term  was  originally  applied  to  the  mineral 
pyrite,  or  iron  pyrites,  in  allusion  to  its  giving  sparks 
when  struck  with  steel. 

Arsenical  pyrites,  nrsenopyrite.  —  Auriferous  pyrites. 
See  under  AriRTPKROus.  —  Capillary  pyrites,  millerite. — 
Common  pyrites,  isometric  iron  disulphide  ;  pyrite.  —  Hair 
pyrites,  millerite.  —  Iron  pyrites.  See  Pyrite.  —  Mag- 
netic pyrites,  pyrrhotite.  —  Tin  pyrites,  stannite.  —White 
ton  pyrites,  orthorhombic  iron  disulphide ;  marcasite. 
This  includes  cockscomb  pyrites  (a  variety  of  marcasite. 
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named  in  allusion  to  its  form),  spear  pyrites,  etc.  —  Yellow, 
or  Copper,  pyrites,  the  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron ;  chal- 
copyrite. 

Py-rlt'lc  (pt-rtt'Ik),  1  a.     {Min.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 

Py-rlt'ic-al  (-t-kal),  J  pyrites  ;  consisting  of,  or  re- 
sembling, pyrites. 

Pyr'i-tif'er-ous  (ptr'I-tlfer-as),  a.  IPyriles  -)-  -/er- 
ous.J     {Min.)  Containing  or  producing  pyrites. 

Pyr'i-tize  (-tiz),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  pyritiser.}  To  convert 
into  pyrites. 

Pyr'i-to-he'dral  (-ti-he'drnl),  a.  [See Pyritohedron.] 
{Crystallog.)  Like  pyrites  in  hemlhedral  form. 

Pyr'1-tO-he'dron    (-drSn),   re.      [Pyrite  -j-  Gr, 
base.]     {Crystallog.)  The  pentagonal  do- 
decahedron, a  common  form  of  pyrite. 

Pyr'I-tOld  (pIr'T-toid),  re.  [Pyrite  + 
-oid.1     {Crystallog.)  Pyritohedron.   [/?.] 

Pyr'l-tol'o-gy  {-t51'6-JS?),  re.  [Gr. 
TTvpmjs  of  fire  +  -logy.']  The  science  of 
blowpipe  analysis. 

Pyr'i-tous  (plr'I-tBs),  a.    Pyritic. 

Pyro-,  Pyr-.  [Gr.  TrOp,  jrupd?,  fire.] 
Combining  forms  designating  fire  or  heat ;  specifically 
{Chem.),  used  to  imply  an  actual  or  theoretical  deriv- 
ative by  the  action  of  heat ;  as  in  pj/rophosphoric,  pyro- 
sulphuric,  pj/rotartaric,  jpj/rotungstic,  etc. 

Py'ro  (pi'ro  or  pTr'o),  re.  (Photog.)  Abbreviation  of 
pyrogallic  acid.     [Colloq.'] 

Pyr'0-a-oe'tto  (plr'o-A-se'tTk  or  -sSt'Ik),  a.  [Pyro- 
-\- acetic:  cf.  F.  pyroacitigue.']  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
and  designating,  a  substance  (acetone)  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  the  acetates.  It  is  now  called  also  pyro- 
acetic  ether,  and  formerly  was  called  pyroacetic  spirit. 

Pyr'O-ac'ld  (-Ssld),  re.  [Pyro-  -j-  acid.']  {Chem.) 
An  acid  obtained  by  subjecting  another  acid  to  the  action 
of  heat.    Cf.  Pyro-. 

Pyr'o-an'tl-mo'nato  (-Sn'tT-mo'nat),  n.    (Chem.)  A 

salt  of  pyroantimonic  acid. 

Pyr'O-an'tl-moil'lc  (-m8n'Ik),  a.  [Pyro-  -j-  antimonic.'] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  of  anti- 
mony analogous  to  pyrophosphoric  acid. 

Pyr'0-ar'se-nate  (-ar'se-nat),  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of 
pyroarsenic  acid. 

Pyr'0-ar-sen'lc  (-ar-sSn'Ik),  a.  [Pyro-  -f  arsenic] 
{Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  of  arsenic 
analogous  to  pyrophosphoric  acid. 

Pyr'O-bo'rate  (-bo'rat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  pyro- 
boric  acid. 

Pyr'o-bO'rlc  (-bo'rik),  a.  [Pyro- -\- boric]  {Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  designating,  an  acid, 
H2B4O7  (called  also  tetraboric  acid),  which  is  the  acid 
ingredient  of  ordinary  borax,  and  is  obtained  by  heating 
boric  acid. 

Pyr'O-cat'e-chin  (-kSt'e-kIn  or  -chTn),  re.  [Pyro- 
+  catechu.]  {Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  substance, 
CeH4(OH)2,  of  the  phenol  series,  found  in  various  plants ; 
—  so  called  because  first  obtained  by  distillation  of  gum 
catechu.    Called  also  catechol,  oxyphenol,  etc. 

Pyr'O-Chlore  (pTr'6-klor),  re.  [Py7-o-  -\-  Gr.  x^<»pos 
pale  green.]  {Min.)  A  niobate  of  calcium,  cerium,  and 
other  bases,  occurring  usually  in  octahedrons  of  a  yel- 
lowish or  brownish  color  and  resinous  luster ;  —  so  called 
from  its  becoming  grass-green  on  being  subjected  to  heat 
under  the  blowpipe. 

Pyr'O-clt'rlC  (-sTt'rTk),  a.  [Pyro-  +  citric:  cf.  F. 
pyrocitrique.]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
any  one  of  three  acids  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
citric  acid,  and  called  respectively  citraconic,  itaconic, 
and  mesaconic  acid. 

Pyr'O-COU  (pIr'o-k51),  n.  [Pyro-  +  Gr.  xoAAa  glue.] 
{Chem.)  A  yellow  crystalline  substance  allied  to  pyrrol, 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  gelatin. 

Pyr'0-e-lec'trIc  (-e-lSk'trTk),  a.  [Pyt-o-  -f  electric] 
{Physics)  Pertaining  to,  or  dependent  on,  pyroelectricity  ; 
receiving  electric  polarity  when  heated. 

Pyr'O-e-lec'tric,  n.  {Physics)  A  substance  which  be- 
comes electrically  polar  when  heated,  exhibiting  opposite 
charges  of  statical  electricity  at  two  separate  parts, 
especially  the  two  extremities. 

Pyr'0-e'lec-trlc'l-ty  (-e'lSk-trts'T-ti^),  «.  {Physics) 
Electricity  developed  by  means  of  heat ;  the  science 
which  treats  of  electricity  thus  developed. 

Pyr'O-gallate  (-gSl'lSt),  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  pyro- 
gallic acid  ;  an  ether  of  pyrogallol. 

Pyr'o-galllc  (-lik),  a.  [Pyro-  -f  gallic]  {Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  designating,  an  acid  called 
pyrogallol.    See  Pyrogai-lol. 

Pyr'o-gal'lol  (-I0I),  re.  [Pyrogallic  +  -ol.]  {Chem.) 
A  phenol  metameric  with  phloroglucin,  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  gallic  acid  as  a  poisonous  white  crystalline 
substance  having  acid  properties,  and  hence  called  also 
pyrogallic  acid.  It  is  a  strong  reducer,  and  is  used  as 
a  developer  in  photography  and  in  the  production  of  cer- 
tain dyes. 

Pyr'0-gen  (pir'o-j5n),  re.  [See PYROGENons.]  1.  Elec- 
tricity.    [P.] 

2.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  poison  separable  from  decom- 
posed meat  infusions,  and  supposed  to  be  formed  from 
albuminous  matter  through  the  agency  of  bacteria. 

Pyr'o-gen'ic  (-jSn'Ik),  a.  [Pyro-  +  -gen  -f-  -ic] 
{Physiol.)  Producing  heat ;  —  said  of  substances,  as 
septic  poisons,  which  elevate  the  temperature  of  the 
body  and  cause  fever. 

Py-rog'e-noUS  (pt-r5j'e-nus),  a.  [Gr.  TrCp  fire  -(- 
-genous  :  cf.  F.  pyroghie,  Gr.  jrupoyei'^s.]  Produced  by 
fire ;  igneous.  Mantell. 

Pyr'Og-nos'tlC  (ptr'Bg-nSs'tTk),  a.  [Pyro-  -f  Gr. 
yiyvuta-Keiv  to  Icnow.]  {Min.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  char- 
acters developed  by  tlie  use  of  heat ;  pertaining  to  the 
characters  of  minerals  when  examined  before  the  blow- 
pipe ;  as,  the  pyrognostic  characters  of  galena. 

Pyr'Og-nos'tlcs  (-tike),  re.  p^  {Min.)  The  characters 
of  a  mineral  observed  by  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  as  the 
degree  of  fusibility,  flame  coloration,  etc. 
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Py-rog'ra-phy  (pi-r5g'r4-fy),  n.  [Pyro-  -f  -graphy.'] 
A  process  of  printing,  ornamenting,  or  carving,  by  burn- 
ing with  heated  instruments. 

Py-rol'a-tor  (pt-r51'a-ter),  re.  [See  Pyrolatry.]  A 
fire  worshiper.     [P.]  Soulhey. 

Py-rol'a-try  (-try),  re.  [Pyro-  -|-  Gr.  Aarpeia  worship : 
cf.  F.  pyrolhtrie.]     The  worship  of  fire.  Young. 

Pyr'0-lig'ne-OUS  (pfr'o-lIg'ne-iSs),  )  a.     [Pyro-  +  L. 

Pyr'O-llg'nlc  (pTr'o-lTg'nTk),  )      lignum    wood : 

cf.  F.  pyroligneux.]  {Old  Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  the  acid  liquid  obtained  in  the  distillation  of 
wood,  consisting  essentially  of  impure  acetic  acid. 

Pyr'O-lig'nous  (-nils),  a.     Same  as  Pyroligneous. 

Pyr'o-lith'iC  (-ITth'ik),  a.  [Pyro-  -f-  lithic]  {Old 
Chem.)    Same  as  Pyrourio,  or  Cyanuric. 

Py-rol'0-glst  (pi-r81'o-jtst),  re.  One  who  is  versed  in, 
or  makes  a  study  of,  pyrology. 

Py-rol'0-gy  (-jj),  re.  [Pyro-  -\-  -logy:  cf.  F.  pyro- 
logic]  That  branch  of  physical  science  which  treats  of 
the  properties,  phenomena,  or  effects  of  heat ;  also,  a 
treatise  on  heat. 

Pyr'O-lu'slte  (pTr'o-lu'sIt),  re.  [Pyro-  -]-  Gr.  Mew  to 
loose,  or  Auo-ts  a  loosing.]  (Min.)  Manganese  dioxide,  a 
mineral  of  an  iron-black  or  dark  steel-gray  color  and  me- 
tallic luster,  usually  soft.  Pyrolusite  parts  with  its  oxy- 
gen at  a  red  heat,  and  is  extensively  used  in  discharging 
the  brown  and  green  tints  of  glass  (whence  its  name). 

Pyr'0-mag-net'lO  (-mag-nStlk),  a.  [Pyro-  -f  mag- 
netic] (Physics)  Acting  by  the  agency  of  heat  and 
magnetism  ;  as,  a  pyromagnetic  machine  for  producing 
electric  currents. 

Pyr'o-ma'late  (-ma'lSt),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  pyro- 
malic  acid.     [Obs.] 

Pyr'o-ma'Uc  (-ma'lTk),  a.  [Pyro-  -\-  malic]  (Old 
Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  now  called 
maleic  acid. 

Pyr'o-man'cy  (pIr'o-mSn'sy  ;  277),  re.  [Gr.  n-upofiai/- 
Tei'a  ;  Trip  fire  -|-  ixavreia  divination  :  cf.  F.  pyromancic] 
Divination  by  means  of  fire. 

Pyr'0-ma'nl-a  (-ma'nT-4),  re.  [Pyro-  -)-  mania.]  An 
insane  disposition  to  incendiarism. 

Pyr'o-man'ttc  (-mSn'ttk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
pyromancy. 

Pyr'o-man'tlc,  re.  [Cf.  Gr.  irvpo^oi/ns.]  One  who 
pretends  to  divine  by  fire.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Py-rom'e-ter  (pt-rSm'e-ter),  re.  [Pyro-  -\-  -meter: 
cf.  F.  pyromitre.]  1.  (Physics)  An  instrument  used 
for  measuring  the  expansion  of  solid  bodies  by  heat. 

2.  (Physics)  An  instrument  for  measuring  degrees  of 
heat  above  those  indicated  by  the  mercurial  thermometer. 

(5^=*  It  is  usually  constructed  so  as  to  register  the 
change  which  the  heat  to  be  measured  produces  in  the 
length  of  some  expansible  substance,  as  a  metallic  rod, 
or  in  the  intensity  of  a  thermo-electric  current. 

Pyr'O-met'rlc  (pTr'o-mgt'rlk),  )  a.     [Cf.  F.  pyromi- 

Pyr'0-met'rlc-al  (-rt-kal),  (  triquc]  (Physics) 
Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  by,  the  pyrometer ;  as,  pifTO- 
metrical  instruments ;  pyrometrical  measurements. 

Py-rom'e-try  (pt-rBrn'o-trJ*),  re.  The  art  of  measur- 
ing degrees  of  heat,  or  the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat. 

Pyr'O-mor'phlte  (pIr'o-mSr'fit),  re.  [G.  pyromorphit, 
from  Gr.  wvp  fire  -f-  (J-op^T)  form.]  (Min.)  Native  lead 
phosphate  with  lead  chloride,  occurring  in  bright  green 
and  brown  hexagonal  crystals  and  also  massive  ;  —  so 
called  because  a  fused  globule  crystallizes  in  cooling. 

Pyr'O-mor'phous  (-fiSs),  a.  [Pyro-  +  -morphous.] 
(Min.)  Having  the  property  of  crystallizing  by  the 
agency  of  fire. 

Pyr'o-mu'cate  (-mu'kat),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  pyro- 
mucic  acid. 

Pyr'O-mu'Cio  (-mu'sTk),  a.  [Pyro*-\- mricic]  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  designating,  an  acid  ob- 
tained as  a  white  cry.'italline  substance  by  the  distilla- 
tion of  mucic  acid,  or  by  the  oxidation  of  furfurol. 

Pyr'o-nom'ica  (-nBm'Tks),  re.  [Pyro-  -\-  Gr.  j-ofios 
law.]     The  science  of  heat. 

Pyr'ope  (pTr'op),  n.  [L.  pyropus  a  kind  of  red 
bronze,  fr.  Gr.  jtuowttos  ;  trvp  fire  -P  uji|/  the  eye,  face  : 
cf.  F.  pyropc]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  garnet,  of  a  poppy 
or  blood-red  color,  frequently  with  a  tinge  of  orange.  It 
is  used  as  a  gem.     See  the  Note  under  Garnet. 

Pyr'o-phane  (-4-fan),  re.  [See  Pyrophanous.]  (Min.) 
A  mineral  which  is  opaque  in  its  natural  state,  but  is  said 
to  change  its  color  and  become  transparent  by  heat. 

Py-roph'a-nous  (pt-rQf'A-nQs),  a.  [Pyro-  ■{-  Gr. 
^alveiv  to  show,  pass.,  to  shine.]  Rendered  transparent 
by  heat. 

Pyr'O-phone  (pTr'S-fon),  n.  [Pyro-  -f-  Gr.  f^avT) 
sound.]  A  musical  instrument  in  which  the  tines  are 
produced  by  fiames  of  hydrogen,  or  illuminating  gas, 
burning  in  tubes  of  different  sizes  and  lengths. 

Pyr'O-phor'lc  (pTr'S-f5r'Ik),      1  a.      [Pyro-    -\-    Gr. 

Py-ropil'0-rons  (pt-r5f'o-rtls),  I  ^ipeiv  to  bear.] 
Light-producing ;  of  or  pertaining  to  pyrophorus. 

Pyrophorlc  Iron  {Chem.),  finely  reduced  iron,  which  ig- 
nites spontaneously  on  contact  with  air. 

II  Py-roph'0-rus  (-riis),  n.  [NL.  See  Pyrophorous.] 
(Old  Chem.)  Any  one  of  several  substances  or  mixtures 
which  phosphoresce  or  ignite  spontaneously  on  exposure 
to  air,  as  a  heated  mixture  of  alum,  potash,  and  char- 
coal, or  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  finely  divided  load. 

Pyr'o-phos'phate  (p''''*-f8s'fat),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt 
of  pyropliosphorio  acid. 

Pyr'0-phos-phor'lc  (-f55!-f8r'Tk),  a.  [Pyro- ■\- phos- 
phoric] (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid, 
H4P2O7,  which  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stiuico.  Its  salts  are  obtained  by  heating  the  phosphates. 

Py-roph'yl-Ute  (pt-r5f'Tl-lit  or  pTr'ft-fll'lit),  II.  [Py- 
ro- -\-  Gr.  <j>vKKoi'  leaf.]  (Min.)  A  minernl,  usually  of  a 
white  or  greenish  color  and  pearly  luster,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina. 

Pyr'O-SOOpe  (ptr'S-skSp),  re.  [Pyro- -}- scope :  cf.  F. 
pyrosconc]     (I'hysics)    An  instrument  for  measuring 
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the  intensity  of  heat  radiating  from  a  fire,  or  the  cooling 
influence  of  bodies.  It  is  a  differential  thermometer, 
having  one  bulb  coated  with  gold  or  silver  leaf.     [J?.] 

II  Py-ro'sis  (pi-ro'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  irvpoxrisa 
burning,  an  inflammation,  fr.  irvpovv  to  burn,  fr.  irvp 
fire.]     (Med.)  See  Water  brash,  under  Brash. 

Py-ros'ma-lite  (pi-r5z'ma-lit),  n.  [Pj/ro-  +  Gr. 
oo-fi^  odor  +  -Hie.}  (3fin.)  A  mineral,  usually  of  a  pale 
brown  or  of  a  gray  or  grayish  green  color,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  hydrous  silicate  of  iron  and  manganese  ;  — 
BO  called  from  the  odor  given  off  before  the  blowpipe. 

Pyr'0-some  (pTr'o-som),  n.  [Pyro-  +  -some  body.] 
(Zo'dl.)  Any  compound  ascidian  of  the  genus  Pyrosoma. 
The  pyrosoraes  form  large  hollow  cylinders,  sometimes 
two  or  three  feet  long,  which  swim  at  the  surface  of  the 
eea  and  are  very  phosphorescent. 

Pyr'o-sul'phate  (-sul'fat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  pyr- 
OBulphuric  acid.  _ 

Pyr'0-sul-pliu'rlc  (-sul-fu'rTk),  a.  \_Pyro-  +  -sul- 
phuric.'] (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid 
(c&JleA.  aXso  disulphuric  acid)  obtained  by  distillation  of 
eertain  sulphates,  as  a  colorless,  thick,  oily  liquid, 
HjSjO,,  resembling  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  used  in  the 
solution  of  indigo,  in  the  manufacture  of  alizarin,  and  in 
dehydration. 

Pyr'0-tar-tar'lO  (-tar-tSr'ik),  a.  [Pyro-  +  tartaric.l 
yChem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  obtained 
as  a  white  crystalline  substance  by  the  distillation  of 
tartaric  acid. 

Pyr'O-tar'trate  (-tar'trSt),  «.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  pyro- 
tartaric  acid. 

Pyr'0-tech'nl-an  (-t?k'ni-on),  n.     A  pyroteclmist. 

Pyr/0-tech'nic  (-tSk'ntk),     1  a.      \_Pyro-  -\-  technic, 

Pyr'O-tech'nic-al  (-nl-kal),  )  technical:  cf.  F.pyro- 
technique.  See  Fike,  Technical.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
fireworks,  or  the  art  of  forming  them. 

Fyrotechnlcal  sponge.    See  under  Sponqe. 

Pyr'0-teoh-ni'cian  (-tgk-nlsh'an),  n.  A  pyrotechnist. 

Pyr'O-tech'nlcs  (-tSk'nTks),  n.  The  art  of  making 
fireworks ;  the  manufacture  and  use  of  fireworks ;  pyro- 
techny. 

Pyr'O-tech'nlst  (-nist),  n.  One  skilled  in  pyro- 
teehny  ;  one  who  manufactures  fireworks.  Steevens. 

Pyr'O-teoh'ny  (pir'6-tSk'ny  ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pyro- 
technic.'] 1.  The  use  and  application  of  fire  in  science 
and  the  arts.     [Obs.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Same  as  Pyrotechnics. 

Py-roth'0-nide  (pt-r5tli'o-nId  or  -nid),  n.  [Pyro-  + 
Gr.  oBoirq  linen.]  (Med.)  A  kind  of  empyreumatic  oil 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  textures  of  hemp,  linen, 
or  cotton  in  a  copper  vessel, — formerly  used  as  a  reme- 
dial agent.  Dunglison. 

Py-rot'lo  (pi-r8t'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  TrvpuriKOS,  fr.  mipovv  to 
burn,  fr.  irOp,  mipos,  fire :  cf.  F.  pyrotique.]  Caustic. 
See  Caustic.  —  n.  (Sled.)  A  caustic  medicine. 

Pyr'O-trl'tar-tar'iC  (plr'o-trl'tar-tSr'Ik),  a.  [Pyro- 
-\- tri- ^  tartaric]  (Chera.)  Designating  an  acid  which 
is  more  commonly  called  uric  acid. 

Pyr'O-tung'Stic  (-tiing'stik),  a.  (Cfiem.)  Polytung- 
3tic.     See  Metatungstic. 

Pyr'O-U'ric  (pir'o-u'rik),  a.  [Pyro-  +  uric]  (Old 
Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  now  called 
eynnuric  acid.     See  CyAurrnic. 

Pyr'0-va-nad'lC  (-va-nSd'Ik),  a.  {Pyro-  +  vanadic] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  of  vana- 
dium, analogous  to  pyrophosphoric  acid. 

Pyr'O-xan'thIn  f-zSn'thln),  n.  IPyro-  +  Gr.  fai/Sot 
yellow.]  (Chmn.)  A  yellow  crystalline  hydrocarbon  ex- 
tracted from  crude  wood  spirit ;  —  called  also  eblanin. 

Pyr'OX-ene  (ptr'8ks-en),  n.  [F.  pyroxene,  from  Gr. 
■nvp  fire  +  l^eVos  a  Jtranger ;  —  so  called  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  stranger,  or  of  rare  occurrence,  in  igne- 
ous rocks.]  (Min.)  A  common  mineral  occurring  in 
monoclinic  crystals,  with  a  prismatic  angle  of  nearly  90°, 
and  also  in  massive  forms  which  are  often  laminated. 
It  varies  in  color  from  white  to  dark  green  and  black, 
and  includes  many  varieties  differing  in  color  and  com- 
position, as  diopside,  malacolite,  salite,  coccolite,  augite, 
etc.  They  are  all  siUcates  of  lime  and  magnesia  with 
sometimes  alumina  and  iron.  Pyroxene  is  an  essential 
constituent  of  many  rocks,  especially  basic  igneous 
rocks,  as  basalt,  gabbro,  etc. 

^W^  The  pyroxene  group  contains  pyroxene  proper, 
also  the  related  orthorhombic  species,  enstatite,  bronz- 
ite,  hypersthene,  and  various  monoclinic  and  triclinio 
species,  as  rhodonite,  etc. 

Pyr'OX-en'lo  (pTr'oks-Sn'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  pyroxenique.] 
Containing  pyroxene ;  composed  chiefiy  of  pyroxene. 

Py-rOX'e-nlte  (pt-rSks'e-nit),  n.  (Min.)  A  rock  con- 
sisting essentially  of  pyroxene. 


.     [L.   Pyrrhoneus  : 
cf.  F.  pyrrlionien.] 

[Prom  Pyrrho,  the 
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Py-rox'yle  (pt-rSks'tl),  n.  [Cf.  F.  pyroxyle.  See 
Pykoxylic,  -YL.]    Same  as  Pyroxylin. 

Pyr'OX-yl'iC  (pir'oks-Tl'ik),  a.  \_Pyro-  -f-  Gr.  fuAov 
wood.]  (Old  Chem.)  Derived  from  wood  by  distillation  ; 

—  formerly  used  in  designating  crude  wood  spirit. 
Py-rox'y-lin  (pi-r5ks'i-lin),  n.    (Chem.)  A  substance 

resembling  gun  cotton  in  composition  and  properties, 
but  distinct  in  that  it  is  more  highly  nitrified  and  is  sol- 
uble in  alcohol,  ether,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  pyroxyle. 

Pyr'rhlc  (pir'rlk),  a.  [L.  pyrrhichius,  Gr.  nvppCxi-ot 
belonging  to  the  TrvppixV  (sc.  6p)(T]aLs)  a  kind  of  war 
dance.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ancient  Greek  martial 
dance.     "  Ye  have  the pyrrhic  dance  as  yet."        Byron. 

2.  (Pros. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pyrrhic,  or  to  pyrrhics ; 
containing  Pyrrhics  ;  as,  a,  pyrrhic  verse. 

Pyr'rhlc,  re.  1.  [GT.nvppCxTi:  cf.'F.  pyrr/iigue,iein.] 
An  ancient  Greek  martial  dance,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  flute,  its  time  being  very  quick. 

2.  [L.  pyrrhichius  (sc.  pes),  Gr.  trwppi'xioi  (sc.  wous) : 
cf.  F.  pyrrhiqve,  masc]  (Pros.)  A  toot  cpnsisting  of 
two  short  syllables. 

Pyr'rhl-cist  (ptr'rl-sist),  re.  (Gr.  Antiq.)  One  who 
danced  the  pyrrhic. 

Pyr-rho'ne-an  (pTr-ro'ne-an),  I  ( 

Pyr-rhon'lc  (pir-ron'lk),        ) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Pyrrhonism. 

Pyr'rho-nlsm  (pTr'ro-nTz'm),  re.     _ 
founder  of  a  school  of  skeptics  in  Greece  (about  300  B.C.) : 
cf.  F.  pyrrhonisme.]     Skepticism  ;  universal  doubt. 

Pyr'rho-nlst  (-ntst),  re.  A  follower  of  Pyrrho ;  a 
skeptic. 

Pyr'rhO-tlne  (-tin),  |  n.     [Gr.  Truppo;    flame-colored, 

Pyr'rhO-tite  (-tit),  )  fr.  nip  fire.]  (Min.)  A  bronze- 
colored  mineral,  of  metallic  luster.  It  is  a  sulphide  of 
iron,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  attracted  by  the  magnet. 
Called  also  magnetic  pyrites. 

Pyr'rol  (-rol),  n.  [Gr.  jreppo;  flame-colored  (from  Trvp 
fire)  +  L.  olcvtm  oil.]  (Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  base  found 
in  coal  tar,  bone  oil,  and  other  distillates  of  organic 
substances,  and  also  produced  synthetically  as  a  colcrless 
liquid,  C4H5N,  having  an  odor  like  that  of  chloroform. 
It  is  the  nucleus  and  origin  of  a  large  number  of  deriva- 
tives. So  called  because  it  colors  a  splinter  of  wood 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  deep  red. 

Pyr'ro-line  (-ro-lTn  or  -len),  re.  (Chem.)  A  nitroge- 
nous base,  CjH^N,  obtained  as  a  colorless  liquid  by  the 
reduction  of  pyrrol. 

II  Pyr'U-la  (pTr'ii-la),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  pyrus  a  pear.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A.  genus  of  large  marine  gastropods,  having  a 
pear-shaped  shell.  It  includes  the 
fig-shells.     See  Illust.  in  Appendix. 

Py-ru'ric  (pt-ru'rTk),  a.  Same 
as  Pyroubio. 

II  Py'rus  (pi'rus),  ra.  [L.  pyrns, 
or  better  pirus,  pear  tree.]  (Sol.) 
A  genus  of  rosaceous  trees  and 
shrubs  having  pomes  for  fruit.  It 
includes  the  apple,  crab  apple,  pear, 
chokeberry,  sorb,  and  mountain  ash. 

Py-ru'vlc  (pt-ru'vik),  a.  \_Pyro- 
-)-  L.  uva  a  grape.]  (Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  designating,  an  acid 
(called  also  pyroracemic  acid)  ob- 
tained, as  a  liquid  laving  a  pungent 
odor,  by  the  distUlation  of  racemic 
acid. 

Py-ru'vil  (-vTl),  n.  (Chem.)  A 
complex  nitrogenous  compound  ob- 
tained by  heating  together  pyruvic  acid  and  urea. 

Pyth'a-gO're-an  (pTth'a-go're-an  or  pl-thSg'o-re'an), 
a.  111.  Pythagoreus,GT.TLv6ay6pfi,oi.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Pythagoras  (a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  about  582  E.  c), 
or  his  philosophy. 

The  central  thought  of  the  Fu^fiagorean  philosophy  is  the  idea 
of  number,  the  recognition  of  the  numerical  and  mathematical 
relations  of  things.  Encijc.  Brit. 

Pythagorean  proposition  (6eom.),  the  theorem  that  the 
square  described  upon  the  hypothenuse  of  a  plane  right- 
angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  de- 
scribed upon  the  other  two  sides.  —  Pythagorean  system 
(.^i^rore.),  the  commonly  received  system  of  astronomy, 
first  taught  by  Pythagoras,  and  afterward  revived  by  Co- 
pernicus, whence  it  is  also  called  the  Copernican  system. 

—  Pythagorean  letter.    See  Y. 

Pyth'a-gO're-an  (pTth'a-go're-an  or  pT-th5g'o-re'an), 
re.  A  follower  of  Pythagoras ;  one  of  the  school  of  phi- 
losophers founded  by  Pythagoras. 

Pyth'a-go're-an-lsm  (-Iz'm),  re.  The  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras  or  the  Pythagoreans. 

As  a  philosophic  school  Pi/tlia(;/oreanism  became  extinct  in 
Greece  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  [B.  c.].   Encyc.  Brit. 
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Pyrula  iPyritla  papy- 
racea)  of  Flonda. 


Pyth'a-gor'lC  (pTth'a-gBr'Ik),  1  a.    [L.  PylhagoHciu, 

Pyth'a-gOr'iC-al  (-gor'if-kal),  j  Gr.  nuflayopiKO!  :  cf. 
F.  pythagorique.]     See  Pythagorean,  a. 

Py-thag'0-rism  (pT-thSg'oiriz'm),  n.  [Gr.  Ilvflayo- 
pio-jios.]    The  doctrines  taught  by  Pythagoras. 

^^  Pythagoras  made  numbers  the  basis  of  his  philo- 
sophical system,  as  well  physical  as  metaphysical.  The 
doctrine  of  the  transmigi-ation  of  souls  (metempsychosis^ 
is  associated  closely  with  the  name  of  Pythagoras. 

Py-Uiag'O-rize  (-riz),  ■;;.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Pythago- 
EIZED  (-rizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Pythagoeizing  (-ri'zTug).] 
[Gr.  TTvflayopi'few.]  To  speculate  after  the  manner  of 
Pythagoras. 

Pyth'i-ad  (pTth'i-Sd),  n.  [See  Pythian.]  (Gr.  An- 
tiq.) The  period  intervening  between  one  celebration  of 
the  Pythian  games  and  the  next. 

Pyth'i-an  (-an),  a.  [L.  Pythius,  Gr.  IXufltos  belong- 
ing to  Pytho,  the  older  name  of  Delphi  and  its  environs : 
cf.  F.  pythien.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Delphi,  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  or  to  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  who  delivered 
oracles  at  Delphi. 

Pythian  games  (Gr-  Antiq.),  one  of  the  four  great  na- 
tional festivals  of  ancient  Greece,  celebrated  near  Delphi, 
in  honor  of  Apollo,  the  conqueror  of  the  dragon  Python, 
at  first  once  in  eight  years,  afterward  once  in  four. 

Pyth'O-gen'ic  (pTth'o-jSn'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  m»'9eii'  'to  rot 
-|-  yeVo!  origin.]  Producing  decomposition,  as  diseases 
which  are  supposed  to  be  accompanied  or  caused  by  de- 
composition. 

Py'thon  (pi'thon),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Python  the  ser- 
pent slain  near  Delphi  by  Apollo,  Gr.  llvBiov.]  1.  (Zo'ol.) 
Any  species  of  very  large  snakes  of  the  genus  Python, 
and  allied  genera,  of  the  family  Pythonidse.  They  are 
nearly  allied  to  the  boas.     Called  also  rock  snake. 

ffl^p"  The  pythons  have  small  pelvic  bones,  or  anal 
spurs,  two  rows  of  subcaudal  scales,  and  pitted  labials. 
They  are  found  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  East  Indies. 

2.  A  diviner  by  spirits.  "  [Manasses]  observed  omenc, 
and  appointed  ^2/''' "'**■"  ^  Kings  xxi.  6  (Douay  version). 

Pyth'o-ness  (pTth'o-n5s),  re.  [L.  pythonissa :  cf .  F. 
pythonisse.  See  Pythian.]  1.  (G?'.  .^nrtj.)  The  priestess 
who  gave  oracular  answers  at  Delphi  in  Greece. 

2.  Any  woman  supposed  to  have  a  spirit  of  divination  ; 
a  sort  of  witch.  Pp.  Mall, 

Py-thon'lc  (pT-tli5n'Tk),  a.  [L.  pythonicus,  Gr.  ttu- 
BavLKOi.  See  Pythian.]  Prophetic ;  oracular ;  pretend- 
ing to  foretell  events. 

Pyth'O-nlsm  (pith'o-nTz'm),  re.  The  art  of  predicting 
events  after  the  manner  of  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi ;  equivocal  prophesying. 

Pyth'0-nist  (-nist),  re.     A  conjurer;  a  diviner. 

II  Pyth'0-no-mor'pha  (-6-n6-m8r'fa),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Python,  and  -moephous.]    (Paleon.)  Same  as  Mosasau- 

EIA. 

II  Py-U'rl-a  (pt-u'rT-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  mov  pus  + 
ovpou  urine.]  (Med.)  A  morbid  condition  in  which  pus 
is  discharged  in  the  urine. 

Pyx  (piks),  re.  [L.  pyxis  a  box,  Gr.  jrvf «  a  box,  es- 
pecially of  boxwood,  fr.  tnifos  the  box 
tree  or  boxwood.  See  Box  a  receptacle.] 
[Written  aX^opix.]  1.  (K.  C.  Ch.)  The 
box,  case,  vase,  or  tabernacle,  in  which 
the  host  is  reserved. 

2.  A  box  used  in  the  British  mint  as 
a  place  of  deposit  for  certain  sample 
coins  taken  for  a  trial  of  the  weight  and 
fineness  of  metal  before  it  is  sent  from 
the  mint.  '  Musket. 

3.  (Naut.)  The  box  in  which  the  com- 
pass is  suspended ;  the  binnacle.  Weale. 

4.  (Anat.)  Same  as  Pyxis.  p-j.  (i)_ 
Pyx  cloth  (E.  C.  Ch.),  a  veil  of  silk  or 

lace  covering  the  pyx. —Trial  of  the  pyx,  the  annual  test- 
ing, in  the  English  mint,  of  the  standard  of  gold  and 
silver  coins.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Pyx,  V.  t.    To  test  as  to  weight  and  fineness,  as  the 


coins  deposited  in  the  pyx.     lEng. 


Bfa 


Mushet. 


aving  a 


Pyx'i-date  (piksl-dat),  a. 

pyxidium. 

II  Pyx-ld'1-um  (pTks-Td'T-iim),  re.  /  pi. 
Pyxidia  (-&,).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ttu^CSmv,  dim. 
of  TTV^L^  a  box.  See  Pyx.]  (Bot.)  (a)  A 
pod  which  divides  circularly  into  an  upper 
and  lower  half,  of  which  the  former  acts  as 
a  kind  of  lid,  as  in  the  pimpernel  and  purs- 
lane.    (6)  The  theca  of  mosses.  Pyxidium  (a) 

Pyx'le  (pTks'I),  re.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Pixy. 

II  Pyx'ls  (plks'is),  re.     [L.]     1.  A  box ;  a  pyx. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  pyxidium.  Gray 

3.  (Anat.)  The  acetabulum.    See  Acetabulum,  2. 


ale,   senate,   c^e,   am,    arm,    ask,    final,    all ;    eve,   event,   6nd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   ai  ■,    old,    obey,    6rb,    6dd ; 
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QUADRICOSTATE 


Q. 


Q(ku),  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, has  but  one  sound  (that  of  k),  and  is  always 
followed  by  a,  the  two  letters  together  being  sounded 
like  lew,  except  in  some  words  in  which  the  u  is  silent. 
See  Gtiide  to  Pronunciation,  §  249.  Q  is  not  found  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  cw  being  used  instead  of  qu;  a,s  in  cwic, 
quick ;  eioen,  queen.  The  name  (ku)  is  from  the  French 
im,  which  is  from  the  Latin  name  of  the  same  letter; 
its  form  is  from  the  Latin,  which  derived  it,  through  a 
Greek  alphabet,  from  the  Phoenician,  the  ultimate  origin 
being  Egyptian. 

Etymologically,  q  or  qa  is  most  nearly  related  to  c  {ch, 
ich),  p,  g,  and  w% ;  as  in  cud,  ^uid,  L.  equas,  ecus, 
horse,  Gr.  iVn-os,  whence  E.  ejuine,  hippie  ;  L.  quoA 
whloh,  E.  joAat ;  L.  agjtila,  E.  eaj'le ;  B.  'kitchen,  OE. 
kicAene,  AS.  oycene,  L.  co^wina. 

Qua  (kwa  or  kwa),  conj.  [L.,  abl.  of  qui  who.]  In 
eo  far  as  ;  in  the  capacity  or  character  of  ;  as. 

It  is  with  Shelley's  biographers  qua  biographers  that  we  have 
to  deal.  London  Spectator. 

Quab  (kw5b),  n.  [Cf.  D.  Icwab  eelpout,  Dan.  qvabbe, 
G.  quabbe,  quappe,  LG.  quabbe  a  fat  lump  of  flesh,  and 
L.  capita  a  kind  of  fish  with  a  large  head,  fr.  caput  the 
head,  also  E.  squab.']  An  unfledged  bird  ;  hence,  some- 
thing immature  or  unfinished.  Ford. 

Quab,  V.  i.    See  QnoB,  v.  i. 

Qua'-bird'(kwa'berd/oi-kwii-),n.  (Zoo?.)  The  Amer- 
ican night  heron.     See  under  Night. 

Sua'Cha  (kwa'eha),  n.     (Zool.)  The  quagga. 
uack  (kw$k),  V.  i.    limp.  &p.  p.  Quacked  (kwSkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  QuACKiNa.]     [Of  imitative  origin ;  cf. 
D.  kwaken,  G.  quacken,  quaken,  Icel.  kvaka  to  twitter.] 

1.  To  utter  a  sound  Hke  the  cry  of  a  duck. 

2.  To  make  vain  and  loud  pretensions ;  to  boast.  "  To 
quack  of  universal  cures."  Hudibras. 

3.  To  act  the  part  of  a  quack,  or  pretender. 
Quack,  re.     1.  The  cry  of  the  duck,  or  a  sound  in  imi- 
tation of  it ;  a  hoarse,  quacking  noise.  Chaucer. 

2.  [Cf.  QuACKSALVEK.]  A  boastful  pretender  to  med- 
ical skill ;  an  empiric  ;  an  ignorant  practitioner. 

3.  Hence,  one  who  boastfully  pretends  to  skill  or 
knowledge  of  any  kind  not  possessed  ;  a  charlatan. 

Quacks  political ;  quacks  scientiiic,  academical.    Carlyle. 

Quack,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by,  boast- 
ing and  pretension ;  used  by  quacks ;  pretending  to  cure 
diseases  ;  as,  a  quack  medicine  ;  a  quack  doctor. 

Quack'er-y  (-er-y),  re.  ;  pi.  Quackeeies  (-iz).  The 
acts,  arts,  or  boastful  pretensions  of  a  quack  ;  false  pre- 
tensions to  any  art ;  empiricism.  Carlyle. 
8 uack'  grass'  (gras').  (Bat.)  See  Quitch  grass. 
uack'lsh,  a.  Like  a  quack ;  boasting ;  characterized 
by  quackery.  Burke. 

Quack'ism  (-iz'm),  n.    Quackery.  Carlyle. 

Quac'kle  (kwSk'k'l),  v.  i.  &  t.  [imp.  &■  p.  p.  Quac- 
kled (-k'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Quackling  (-klTng).]  [Cf. 
Querken.]     To  suffocate ;  to  choke.     IProv.  A7ig.] 

Quack'sal-ver  (kwSk'sSl-ver),  n.  [D.  kwakzalver; 
cf.  kwakzalven  to  quack  or  boast  of  one's  salves.  See 
Quack,  Salve,  re.]  One  who  boasts  of  his  skill  in  medi- 
cines and  salves,  or  of  the  eSicacy  of  his  prescriptions ; 
a  charlatan  ;  a  quack  ;  a  mountebank.     [OSs.]    Burton. 

Quad  (kwod),  Quade  (kwad),  a.  [Akin  to  AS.  cwsed, 
cwead,  dung,  evil,  G.  kot,  dung,  OHG.  quat.]  Evil ;  bad ; 
baffling  ;  as,  a  quade  wind.     \_Obs.'] 

Sooth  play,  quad  play,  as  the  Fleming  saith.     Chaucer. 

Quad,  n.     (Prireil.)  A  quadrat. 

Quad,  re.  {Arch.)  A  quadrangle;  hence,  a  prison. 
{Cant  or  Slang'] 

II  Quad'ra  (kwSd'ra),  n.;  pi.  Quadra  (-re).  [L.,  a 
square,  the  socle,  a  platband,  a  fillet.]  {Arch.)  {a)  The 
plinth,  or  lowest  member,  of  any  pedestal,  podium,  water 
table,  or  the  like.     (6)  A  fiUet,  or  listel. 

Quad'ra-ble  (-ra-b'l),  a.  [See  Quadrate.]  {Math.) 
That  may  be  squared,  or  reduced  to  an  equivalent  square ; 
—  said  of  a  surface  when  the  area  limited  by  a  curve 
can  be  exactly  found,  and  expressed  in  a  finite  number 
of  algebraic  terms. 

Quad'ra-ge-na'ri-OUS  (-je-na'rt-Hs),  a.  [L.  quadrage- 
narius,  fr.  quadrageni  forty  each.]  Consisting  of  forty ; 
forty  years  old. 

Quad'ra-gene  (kwSd'ra-jen),  re.  [LL.  quadragena, 
fr.  L.  quadrageni  forty  each,  akin  to  quadraginta  forty.] 
(JfJ.  C.  Ch.)  An  indulgence  of  forty  days,  corresponding 
to  the  forty  days  of  ancient  canonical  penance. 

II  Quad'ra-ges'l-ma  (-jes'T-ma),  re.  [L.,  fr.  quadra- 
gesimus  the  fortieth,  fr.  quadraginta  forty  ;  akin  to  quat- 
tuor  four.  See  Four.]  {Eccl.)  The  forty  days  of  fast 
preceding  Easter  ;  Lent. 

Quadragesima  Sunday,  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  about 
forty  days  before  Easter. 

Quad'ra-ges'l-inal  (-mal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  quadra gesimM.] 
Belonging  to  Lent ;  used  in  Lent ;  Lenten. 

Quad'ra-ges'1-mals  (-malz),  re.  pi.  Offer- 
ings formerly  made  to  the  mother  church  of 
a  diocese  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday. 

Quad'ran'gle  (kwSd'rSn'g'l),  re.     [F.,  fr. 
L.  quadrangulum  ;  quattuor  four  +  anqulus  Rectangular 
an  angle.     See  Four,  and  Anqle  a  corner.]  y""i'''>''Si<=- 

1.  (Oeom.)  A  plane  figure  having  four  angles,  and  con- 
sequently four  sides  ;  any  figure  having  four  angles. 


Gunner's  Quadrant. 


2.  A  square  or  quadrangular  space  or  inclosure  ;  such 
a  space  or  court  surrounded  by  buildings,  esp.  such  a 
court  in  a  coUege  or  public  school  in  England. 

Quad-ran'gu-lar  (kwod-ran'gu-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  quad- 
rangulaire.]  Having  four  angles,  and  consequently  four 
sides ;  tetragonal.  —  Quad-ran'gU-lar-ly,  adv. 

II  Quad'raus  (kwbd'ranz),  re.  ;  pi.  Quadrantes  (-rSn'- 
tez).  [L.]  1.  {Rom.  Antiq.)  A  fourth  part  of  the  coin 
called  an  as.     See  3d  As,  2. 

2.  The  fourth  of  a  penny  ;  a  farthing.     See  Cue. 

Quad'rant  (kwod'rant),  re.  [L.  quadrans,  -antis,  a 
fourth  part,  a  fourth  of  a  whole,  f r.  quattuor  four :  cf .  F. 
quadrant,  cadran.  See  Four,  and  cf.  Cadeans.]  1.  The 
fourth  part ;  the  quarter.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  {Geom.)  The  quarter  of  a  circle,  or  of  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  an  arc  of  90^,  or  one 
subtending  a  right  angle  at  the  center. 

3.  {Anal,  Geom.)  One  of  the  four  parts  /  «  I  » 
into  which  a  plane  is  divided  by  the  coor- 
dinate axes.  The  upper  right-hand  part  is 
the  Jirst  quadrant ;  the  upper  left-hand 
part  the  second  ;  the  lower  left-hand  part 
the  third;  and  the  lower  right-hand  a  a  Quadrants, 
part  the  fourth  quadrant. 

4.  An  instrument  for  measuring  altitudes,  variously 
constructed  and  momited  for  different  specific  uses  in 
astronomy,  surveying,  guimery,  etc.,  consisting  com- 
monly of  a  graduated  arc  of  flO°,  with  an  index  or  ver- 
nier, and  either  plain  or  telescopic  sights,  and  usually 
having  a  plumb  line  or  spirit  level  for  fixing  the  vertical 
or  horizontal  direction. 

Gunner's  quadrant,  an  in- 
strument consisting  of  a 
graduated  limb,  with  a 
plumb  line  or  spirit  level, 
and  an  arm  by  which  it  is 
applied  to  a  cannon  or  mor- 
tar in  adjusting  it  to  the 
elevation  required  for  at^  ' 
taining  the  desired  range. 
—  Gunter's  quadrant.  See 
Gunter's  quadrant,  in  the 
Vocabulary.  —  Hadley's  quadrant,  a  hand  instrument  used 
chiefly  at  sea  to  measure  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  other 
celestial  body  in  ascertaining  the  ves- 
sel's position.  It  consists  of  a  frame 
in  the  form  of  an  octant,  having  a 
graduated  scale  upon  its  arc,  and  an 
mdex  arm,  or  alidade,  pivoted  at  its 
apex.  Mirrors,  called  the  index  glass 
and  the  horizon  glass,  are  fixed,  one 
upon  the  index  arm  and  the  other 
upon  one  side  of  the  frame,  respective- 
ly. When  the  instrument  is  held  up- 
right, the  index  arm  may  be  swung  so 
that  the  index  glass  will  reflect  an  im- 
age of  the  sun  upon  the  horizon  glass, 
and  when  the  reflected  image  of  the 
sun  coincides,  to  the  observer's  eye, 
with  the  horizon  as  seen  directly 
through  an  opening  at  the  side  of  the 
horizon  glass,  the  index  shows  the  sun's  altitude  upon 
the  scale ;  —  more  properly,  but  less  commonly,  called  an 
octant.  —  Quadrant  of  altitude,  an  appendage  of  the  artifi- 
cial globe,  consisting  of  a  slip  of  brass  of  the  length  of 
a  quadrant  of  one  of  the  great  circles  of  the  globe,  and 
graduated.  It  may  be  fitted  to  the  meridian,  and  being 
movable  round  to  all  points  of  the  horizon,  serves  as  a 
scale  in  measuring  altitudes,  azimuths,  etc. 

Quad-ran'tal  (kwod-rSn'tal),  a.  [L.  quadrantalis 
containing  the  fourth  part  of  a  measure.]  {Geom.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  quadrant ;  also,  included  in  the  fourth 
part  of  a  circle ;  as,  quadranial  space. 

Quadrantal  triangle,  a  spherical  triangle  having  one  side 
equal  to  a  quadrant  or  arc  of  90°.  —  Quadrantal  versor, 
a  versor  that  expresses  rotation  through  one  right  angle. 

Quad-ran'tal,  re.  [L.]  1.  {Rom.  Antiq.)  A  cubical 
vessel  containing  a  Roman  cubic  foot,  each  side  being  a 
Roman  square  foot ;  — used  as  a  measure. 

2.  A  cube.     [J?.] 

Quad'rat  (kwod'rat),  re.  [F.  quadrat,  cadrat.  See 
Quadrate.]  1.  {Print.)  A  block  of  type  metal  lower 
than  the  letters,  —  used  in  spacing  and  in  blank  lines. 
[Abbrev.  quad.] 

2.  An  old  instrument  used  for  taking  altitudes  ;  — 
called  also  geometrical  square,  and  line  of  shadows. 

Quad'rate  (-rSt),  a.  [L.  quadratus  squared,  p.  p.  of 
quadrare  to  make  four-cornered,  to  make  square,  to 
square,  to  fit,  suit,  from  quadrus  square,  quattuor  four. 
See  Quadrant,  and  cf.  Quadrat,  Quarry  an  arrow. 
Square.]  1.  Having  four  equal  sides,  the  opposite  sides 
parallel,  and  four  right  angles ;  square. 

Figures,  some  round,  some  triangle,  some  quadrate.    Foxe. 

2.  Produced  by  multiplying  a  number  by  itself  ;  square. 
"  Quadrate  and  cubical  numbers."  Sir  T.  Bromie. 

3.  Square;  even  ;  balanced  ;  equal;  exact.  [.-Ijr/m/c] 
"A  quadrate,  solid,  wise  m.an."  Howell. 

4.  Squared  ;  suited  ;  correspondent, 
generical  description  quadrate  to  both." 

Quadrate  bone  (Anat.'),  a  bone  between  the  base  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  skull  in  most  vertebrates  below  the 
mammals.  In  reptiles  and  birds  it  articulates  the  lower 
jaw  with  the  skull ;  in  mammals  it  is  represented  by  the 
malleus  or  incus. 


Hadley's  Quadrant. 
i  Index  Glass  ;  ti 
Horizon  Glass  ;  s 
Sight,  or  place  for 
observer's  eye. 


[Arc/iaic']     "  A 
l/arve 
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Qnad'rate  (kwSd'rSt),  re.  [L.  quadratum.  See  QuAD= 
rate,  a.]  1.  {Geom.)  A  plane  surface  with  four  equal 
sides  and  four  right  angles ;  a  square ;  hence,  figura- 
tively, anything  having  the  outUne  of  a  square. 

At  which  command,  the  powers  militant 

That  stood  tor  heaven,  in  mighty  quadrate  joined.    Hilton, 

2.  {Asirol.)  An  aspect  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
which  they  are  distant  from  each  other  90°,  or  the  quar- 
ter of  a  circle  ;  quartile.     See  the  Note  under  Aspect,  6. 

3.  {Anat.)  The  quadrate  bone. 

Quad'rate  (-rat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Quadrated  (-rS- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Quadrating.]  [See  Quadrate,  a.] 
To  square ;  to  agree  ;  to  suit ;  to  correspond  ;  —  followed 
by  with.     lArchaic] 

The.  objections  of  these  speculatists  of  its  forms  do  not  quad- 
rate with  their  theories.  Burke, 

Quad'rate,  v.  t.    To  adjust  (a  gun)  on  its  carriage ; 

also,  to  train  (a  gun)  for  horizontal  firing. 

Quad-rat'ic  (kwod-rSt'Tk),  a.     [Cf.  F.  quadratique.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  square,  or  to  squares ;  resem- 
bling a  quadrate,  or  square ;  square. 

2.  {Crystallog.)  Tetragonal. 

3.  {Alg.)  Pertaining  to  terms  of  the  second  degree; 
as,  a  quadratic  equation,  in  which  the  highest  power 
of  the  unknown  quantity  is  a  square. 

Quad-rat'ics  (-iks),  re.  {Alg.)  That  branch  of  alge-' 
bra  which  treats  of  quadratic  equations. 

Quad-ra'tO-jU'gal  (kwod-ra'to-ju'gal),  a.  {Anat.)  (a) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  quadrate  and  jugal  bones.  (6)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  quadratojugal  bone.  —re.  The  quad- 
ratojugal  hone. 

Quadratojusal  bone  (Anat.),  a  bone  at  the  base  of  the 
lower  jaw  m  many  animals. 

Quad-ra'trlx  (kwSd-ra'trTks),  re.  /  pi.  -trixes  (-trtks- 
gz),  or  -trices  (kwod'ra-tri'sez).  [NL.]  {Geom.)  A 
curve  made  use  of  in  the  quadrature  of  other  curves ;  as. 
the  quadratrix  of  Dinostratus,  or  of  Tschirnhausen. 

Quad'ra-ture  (kwod'ra-tur  ;  135),  re.  [L.  guadratura : 
cf.  F.  quadrature.  See  Quadrate,  a.]  1.  {Math.)  The 
act  of  squaring  ;  the  finding  of  a  square  having  the  same 
area  as  some  given  curvilinear  figure ;  as,  the  quadra' 
ture  of  a  circle ;  the  operation  of  finding  an  expression 
for  the  area  of  a  figure  bounded  wholly  or  in  part  by  a 
curved  line,  as  by  a  curve,  two  ordinates,  and  the  axis  of 
abscissas. 

2.  A  quadrate ;  a  square.  Milton. 

3.  {Integral  Calculus)  The  integral  used  in  obtaining 
the  area  bounded  by  a  curve ;  hence,  the  definite  inte- 
gral of  the  product  of  any  function  of  one  variable  into 
the  differential  of  that  variable. 

4.  {Astron.)  The  position  of  one  heavenly  body  in 
respect  to  another  when  distant  from  it  90°,  or  a  quar- 
ter of  a  circle,  as  the  moon  when  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  points  of  conjunction  and  opposition. 

Quadrature  of  the  moon  (Astron.),  the  position  of  the 
moon  when  one  half  of  the  disk  is  iUummated.  —  Quad- 
rature of  an  orbit  (.Astro7i.),  a  point  in  an  orbit  which  is  at 
either  extremity  of  the  latus  rectum  drawn  through  the 
empty  focus  of  the  orbit. 

Quad'rel  (-rSl),  re.  [It.  quadrello,  LL.  quadrellus,  fr.  L. 
quadrus  square.  See  Quadrate,  and  cf.  Quarrel  an  ar- 
row.]    1.  A  square  piece  of  turf  or  peat.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  A  square  brick,  tile,  or  the  like. 

Quad-ren'nl-al  (kwod-ren'nl-al),  a.  [L.  guadrienni- 
um  a  space  of  four  years  ;  quattuor  four  -\-  annus  year; 
cf.'L.  quadriennis.  SeeQuADRATE,  and  Annual.]  1.  Com- 
prising four  years  ;  as,  a  quadrennial  period. 

2.  Occurring  once  in  four  years,  or  at  tlie  end  of  every 
four  years  ;  as,  qitadrennial  games. 

Quad-ren'ni-al-ly,  adv.    Once  in  four  years. 

II  Quad-ren'ni-um  (-um),  re.  [NL.  See  Quadrennial.] 
A  space  or  period  of  four  years. 

Quad'ri-  (kwod'ri-).  [L.,  from  quattuor  four.  See 
Four.]  A  combining  form  meaning  four,  four  times, 
fourfold  ;  as,  ^worfrycapsular,  having /o?/?'  capsules. 

Quad'rl-ba'sio  (-ba'sTk),  a.  IQuadri-  -)-  basic.'] 
{CJiem.)  Same  as  Tetra BASIC 

Quad'rl-ble  (kw8d'ri-b'l),  a.     Quadrable.     [iJ.] 

Quad'rio  (-rik),  a.  (Math.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
second  degree. 

Quad'rio,  re.  {a){Alg.)  Aquanticof  the  second  degree. 
See  QuANTic.  (6)  {Geom.)  A  surface  whose  equation  in 
three  variables  is  of  the  second  degree.  Spheres,  sphe- 
roids, ellipsoids,  paraboloids,  hyperboloids,  also  cones  and 
cylinders  w'ith  circular  bases,  are  quadrics. 

Quad'ri-cap'su-lar  (-kSp'sfi-ler),  a.  IQuadri-  -f  cap' 
sular.]     {Bot?)  Having  four  capsides. 

II  Quad'rl-ceps  (kwiSd'ri-sgps),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  quattuor 
four  -f-  caput  head.]  {Anal.)  Tlie  great  extensor  muscle 
of  the  knee,  divided  above  into  four  parts  which  imite  in 
a  sinplo  tendon  at  the  knee. 

Quad'rl-clp'1-tal  (-sTp'i-tol),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  quadriceps. 

Quad'rl-corn  (kwBd'rT-kSrn),  n.  [See  Quadricor- 
Nous.]     (Zoi'il.)  Any  qundrieornous  animal. 

Quad'rl-cor'nous  (-kSr'ntis),  a.  [Quadri-  -|-  L.  coma 
horn:  of.  F.  quadricornc]  {Zn'ol.)  Having  four  horns, 
or  hornlike  organs  ;  as,  a  quadn'cornons  beetle. 

Quad'rl-cos'tate  (-kSs'tftt),  a.  IQuadri-  +  coslate-l 
Having  four  ribs. 


use,    unite,    ryde,    full,    ftp,    Orn  ;    pity  ;    food,   frfbt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    bo  ;    sine,   i^k ;    then,    thin  ;    boN  ;    x.h  =.  i  In  azure. 


QUADRIDENTATE 

Qaad'rl-den'tate  (kwod'rl-den'tat),  a.  IQuadri-  -\- 
denlale.']    Having  four  teeth ;  as,  a  quadridentale  leaf. 

Quad'ri-en'ni-al  (-§n'nl-al),  a.  Same  as  Quadrennial. 

Qnad'ri-fa'r!-OUS  (-fa'ri-us),  a.  [L.  quadrifarius  four- 
fola,  fr.  quattuor  four :  cf.  F.  quadrifarie.  Cf.  Mdlti- 
FABlous.]  Arranged  in  four  rows  or  ranks ;  as,  quadri- 
farious  leaves.  Loudon. 

Quad'ri-lld  (kwSd'rt-fid),  a.  [L.  quadrifidus ;  quat- 
tuor ioxo! -\- flndere  to  cleave:  cf.  F.  quadriflde.']  Di- 
vided, or  deeply  cleft,  into  four  parts ;  as,  a  quadrifid 
perianth;  a,  quadrifid  \ea,i. 

Quad'rl-ioil  (kwSd'rl-foil),   I  a.     IQiiadri-  +  L.  foli- 

Quad'rl-fO'li-ate  (-fo'lT-St),  )  urn  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Con- 
sisting of  four  leaflets ;  four-leaved. 

Qnad'ri-lur'ca-ted  (-fflr'kS-tgd),  a.  IQuadri-  +  fur- 
caied.2     Having  four  forks,  or  branches. 

II  Quad-ri'ga  (kwod-rt'ga),  n.  ;  pi.  QuADEioa;  (kwod- 
ri'je).  [L.  See  Quadeijugous.]  {Rom.  Aniiq.)  A  car 
or  chariot  dra%vn  by  four  horses  abreast. 

Quad'ri-gem'1-nal  (kvf  od'ri-jSm'i-nal),  )  a.   IQuadri- 

Quad'ri-gem'i-nous  (-jgm'i-nus),  )     +  L.  ge- 

mini  twins.]     Fourfold;  having  four  similar  parts,  or 
two  pairs  of  similar  parts. 

Quadrigemlnal  bodies  (Atial.),  two  pairs  of  lobes,  or  ele- 
vations, ou  the  dorsal  side  of  the  midbrain  of  most  mam- 
mals ;  the  optic  lobes.  The  anterior  pair  are  called  the 
nates,  and  the  posterior  the  testes. 

Quad'rl-ge-na'rl-OUS  (-je-na'rt-us),  a.  [L.  quadri- 
geni,  quadringeni,  four  hundred  each.]  Consisting  of 
four  hundred. 

Quad-rlj'u-gate  (kwSd-rlj'u-gat  or  kwSd'rl-jii'gat),  a. 
Same  as  Quadbijugous. 

Quad-rll'u-gous  (-giis),  a.  [L.  quadrijugus  of  a  team 
of  four;  quattuor  ionr -\- jugum  yoke.]  (Bot.)  Pinnate, 
with  four  pairs  of  leaflets  ;  as,  a  quadrijugous  leaf. 

Quad'rl-lat'er-al  (kwSd'rt-lSfer-al),  a.     [L.  quadri- 
laterus :  cf.  F.  quadrilath'e,  quadrilateral. 
and  Lateral.]    Having  four  sides,  and 
consequently  four  angles  ;  quadrangular. 

Quad'rl-lat'er-al,  n.  1.  (Geom.)  A 
plane  figure  having  four  sides,  and  con- 
sequently four  angles ;  a  quadrangular 
figure  ;  any  figure  formed  by  four  lines. 

2.  An  area  defended  by  four  fortresses 
supporting  each  other ;  as,  the  Venetian  quadrilateral, 
comprising  Mantua,  Peschiera,  Verona,  and  Legnano. 

Complete  quadrilateral  (.Geoyn.),  the  figure  made  up  of 
the  six  straight  lines  that  can  be  drawn 
through  four  points,  A,  B,  C,  D,  the 
lines  being  supposed  to  be  produced 
Indefinitely. 

Quad'ri-lat'eral-ness,     n.      The 

property  of  being  quadrilateral. 

Quad'il-Ut'er-al  (-Itfer-al),  a. 
[Quadri — \-  literal.']  Consisting  of 
four  letters. 


See  QuADEi-, 


QuadrilateraL 


Qua-drlUe'  (kw4-drTl'  or  ka-drTI'; 
77),  n.    [F.  quadrille,  n.  fem.,  fr.  Sp. 


Complete  Quadri- 
lateral. 
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cuddrilla  meeting  of  four  or  more 
persons,  or  It.  quadriglia  a  band  of  soldiers,  a  sort  of 
dance  ;  dim.  fr.  L.  quadra  a  square,  fr.  quattuor  four. 
See  Quadrate.]  1.  A  dance  having  five  figures,  in  com- 
mon time,  four  couples  of  dancers  being  iu  each  set. 

2.  The  appropriate  music  for  a  quadrille. 

Qua-drille',  n.  [F.  quadrille,  n.  maac,  cf.  It.  quw- 
driglio  ;  or  perhaps  from  the  Spanish.  See  Quadrille 
a  dance.]  A  game  played  by  four  persons  with  forty 
cards,  being  the  remainder  of  an  ordinary  pack  after  the 
tens,  nines,  and  eights  are  discarded.  Hoyle. 

Quad-rll'Uon  (kw5d-rTl'yun),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  quater 
four  times,  akin  to  quattuor  four,  E.  four ;  —  formed 
like  million.  See  Four,  Million.]  According  to  the 
French  notation,  which  is  followed  also  upon  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  the  United  States,  a  unit  with  fifteen  ciphers 
annexed ;  according  to  the  English  notation,  the  num- 
ber produced  by  involving  a  million  to  the  fourth  power, 
or  the  number  represented  by  a  unit  with  twenty-four 
ciphers  annexed.     See  the  Note  under  Numeration. 

Quad'ri-lo'bate(kw5d'rT-lo'bat),  1  a.  IQuadri- -\- lobe: 

Quad'rl-lobed  (kvvi5d'ri-lobd),  )  cf.  F.  quadrilobe.'] 
Having  four  lobes  ;  as,  a  quadrilobate  leaf. 

Quad'rl-lOC'u-lar  (-ISk'iS-ler),  a.  [Quadri- -\-locular: 
of.  F.  quadriloculaire.']  Having  four  cells,  or  cavities ; 
as,  a  quadrilocular  pericarp  ;  a  quadrilocular  heart. 

Quad'dn  (kwSd'rin),  n.  [OF.,  fr.  L.  quudrini  four 
ea^,  fr.  quattuor  four.]  A  small  piece  of  money,  in 
value  about  a  farthing,  or  a  half  cent.     [Obs."] 

Quad'rl-nod'al  (-rT-nod'al),  a.  IQuadri-  -)-  nodal."] 
{Math.)  Possessing  four  nodes  ;  as,  giiadrinodal  curves. 

Quad'rl-no'ml-al  (-no'mi-al),  n.  [Quadri-  -f-  -nomial, 
as  m  binomial:  cf.  F.  quadrinome!]  (Alg.)  A  polyno- 
mial of  four  terms  connected  by  the  signs  plus  or  minus. 

Quad'tl-no'ml-al,  a.  (Alg.)  Consisting  of  four  terms 
connected  by  the  signs  plus  or  minus. 

8uad'ri-nom'ic-al  (-nSm'T-kal),  a.    Quadrinomial. 
uad'li-nom'i-nal  (-nSm'I-nal),  a.    [Quadri-  -\- nomi- 
nal.^    (Alg.)  Quadrinomial.  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton. 

Quad-rlp'ar-tlte  (kw5d-rTp'4r-tIt  or  kwSd'ri-par'tit), 
a.  [L.  quodripartitus,  p.  p.  of  quadripartire  to  divide 
into  four  parts ;  quattuor  four  -f-  partire  to  divide  :  cf . 
S.  quadripartite.']    Divided  into  four  parts. 

Quad-np'ar-tite-ly,  adv.    In  four  parts. 

Quad'ri-par-ti'tion  (kwSd'rt-par-tlsh'iin),  n.  [L.  qua- 
dripartitio :  cf .  F.  quadripa7-tition.]  A  division  or  dis- 
tribution by  four,  or  into  four  parts ;  also,  a  taking  the 
fourth  part  of  any  quantity  or  number. 

Quad'rl-pen'nate  (-pgn'nat),  a.  [Quadri-  -\-pennate.] 
(Zo'ol.)  Having  four  wings ;  —  said  of  insects. 

Quad-rlph'yl-lous  (kw5d-rTf'Il-liis  or  kwod'ri-fil'- 
IBs),  a.  [Quadri-  -f  Gr.  <t>v\Kov  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Having 
four  leaves ;  quadrifoliate. 

Quad'rl-reme  (kw5d'rl-rem),  n.  [L.  quadriremis  ; 
yua'tuor  four  +  remits  an  oar  ;  cf.  F.  quadrireme.] 
(Aniiq.)  A  galley  with  four  banks  of  oars  or  rowers. 
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Quad'rl-sec'tion  (kwSd'rT-sSk'shiSn),  n.  [Quadri-  -f- 
section.]     A  subdivision  into  four  parts. 

Quad'rl-SUl'cate  (-sul'ktt),  a.  [Quadri-  -f  sulcate.] 
(Zo'ol.)  Having  four  hoofs ;  as,  a  quadrisulcate  foot ;  a 
quadrisulcate  animal. 

Quad'rl-syl-lab'ic  (-sTl-15b'ik),  )  a.     Having  four  syl- 

Quad'rl-syl-!ab'lc-al  (-T-kol),  )  lables ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  quadrisyllables ;  as,  a  quadrisyllabic  word. 

Quad'rl-syl'la-ble  (-sll'la-b'l),  n.  [Quadri-  -f  sylla- 
ble: cf.  F.  quadrisyllabe.]  A  word  consisting  of  four 
syllables.  De  Quincey. 

Quad-riv'a-lenoe  (kwod-rlv'a-lens),  n.  (Chem.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  quadrivalent ;  tetravalence. 

Quad-rlv'a-lent  (-lent),  a.  [Quadri-  +  L.  valens, 
-entis,  p.  III.  See  Valence.]  (CAem.)  Having  a  valence 
of  four ;  capable  of  combining  with,  being  replaced  by, 
or  compared  with,  four  monad  atoms  ;  tetravalent ;  — 
said  of  certain  atoms  and  radicals ;  thus,  carbon  and  sili- 
con are  quadrivalent  elements. 

Quad'ri-valve  (kwod'rT-vSlv),  a.  [Quadri-  +  valve : 
cf.  F.  quadrivalve.]  (Bot.)  Dehiscent  into  four  similar 
parts;  four-valved;  a,s,  a,  quadrivalve  peTicarp. 

Quad'rl-yalve,  n.  (Arch.)  A  door,  shutter,  or  the 
like,  having  four  folds. 

Quad'ri-val'VU-lar  (kwod'rt-vai'vfi-ler),  a.  Having 
four  valves ;  quadrivalve. 

Quad-riv'i-al  (kw5d-riv'T-al),  a.  [L.  quadrivium  a 
place  where  four  ways  meet ;  quattuor  four  +  via  way.] 
Having  four  ways  meeting  in  a  point.  B.  Jonson. 

Qnad-riv'1-al,  n.  One  of  the  four  "  liberal  arts  "  mak- 
ing up  the  quadrivium. 

II  Qnad-rlV'l-um  (-um),  n.  [L.]  The  four  "  liberal 
arts,"  arithmetic,  music,  geometry,  and  astronomy ;  —  so 
called  by  the  schoolmen.     See  Teivium. 

Quad-roon'  (kwSd-roon'),  n.  [F.  quarteron,  or  Sp. 
cuarteron.  See  Quarter  a  fourth  part,  and  cf.  Quar- 
teron.] The  offspring  of  a  mulatto  and  a  white  person ; 
a  person  quarter-blooded.  [Written  also  quarteron, 
quarteroon,  and  quateron.] 

Quad-rox'lde  (-rSks'Id  or  -id),  n.  [Quadri-  -(-  oxide.'] 
(Chem.)  A  tetroxide.  [R.] 
II  Quad-ru'ma-na(-rvi'ma-n4), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Quadeumane.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  the  Pri- 
mates comprising  the  apes  and 
monkeys  ;  —  so  called  because 
the  hind  foot  is  usually  prehen- 
sile, and  the  great  toe  opposa^ 
ble  somewhat  like  a  thumb. 
Formerly  the  Quadrumana  ^adnimsna.  /  Fore 
were  considered  an  order  dis-  t""' "/  ?,'""''.*  S,"* 
tinct  from  the  Bimana,  which  fo^jA°/cS'^"Ci^^""- 
last  included  man  alone. 

Quad'ru-mane  (kwSd'ru-man),  n.  [L.  quattuor  four 
-)-  manus  a  hand  :  cf.  F.  quadrumane.]  (Zo'ol.)  One  of 
the  Quadrumana, 

Quad-ru'ma-noaS  (kwBd-ru'mft-nfis),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Hav- 
ing four  hands ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Quadrumana. 

Quad'ru-ped  (kw6d'ru-ped),  a.  [L.  quadrupes,  -pedis  ; 
quattuor  four  -f-  pes,  pedis,  a  foot :  cf .  F.  quadrupide. 
See  Quadrate,  and  Foot.]    Having  four  feet. 

Quad'm-ped,  n.  (Zo'ol.)  An  animal  having  four  feet, 
as  most  mammals  and  reptiles ;  —  often  restricted  to  the 
mammals. 

Quad-ru'pe-dal  (kwSd-ru'pe-dal ;  277),  a.  (Zo'ol.) 
Having  four  feet ;  of  or  pertaining  to  a  quadruped. 

Quad'ru-ple  (kw8d'ru-p'l),  a.  [L.  quadruplus,  from 
quattuor  four :  cf.  F.  quadruple.  See  Quadrate,  and 
cf.  Double.]  Fourfold ;  as,  to  make  quadruple  restitu- 
tion ;  a  quadruple  alliance. 

Quadmple  time  (Mus.),  that  in  which  each  measure  is 
divided  into  four  equal  parts. 

Quad'ni-ple,  n.  [Cf.  F.  quadruple,  L.  qtiadruplum.] 
Four  times  the  sum  or  number ;  a  fourfold  amount ;  as, 
to  receive  the  quadruple  of  the  amount  in  damages. 

Quad'ru-ple,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.j>.  Quadeupled  (-p'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Quadrupling  (-pling).]  [L.  quadruplare : 
cf.  F.  quadrupler.]  To  multiply  by  four;  to  increase 
fourfold  ;  to  double  twice.  A.  Smith. 

Quad'ni-ple,  v.  i.  To  be  multiplied  by  four ;  to  in- 
crease fourfold ;  to  become  four  times  as  mxich. 

Quad'ru-ples  (-pKks),  a.  [L.,  from  quattuor  four  -\- 
plicare  to  fold.]    Fourfold  ;  folded  or  doubled  twice. 

Quadraplex  system  (Electric  Telegraph),  a  system  by 
which  four  messages,  two  in  each  direction,  may  be  sent 
simultaneously  over  the  vpire. 

Quad-TU'pll-cate  (kw5d-ru'plT-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Quadruplicated  (-ka'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Quad- 
ruplicating.] [L.  quadruplicatus,  p.  p.  of  quadrupli- 
eare,  fr.  quadraplex  fourfold.  See  Quadeuplex.]  To 
make  fourfold  ;  to  double  twice  ;  to  quadruple. 

Quad-ru'pll-cate  (-kat),  a.    [L.  quadruplicatus,  p.  p.] 

1.  Fourfold ;  doubled  twice ;  four  times  repeated ;  as, 
a  quadruplicate  ratio,  or  a  quadruplicate  proportion. 

2.  (ilfaiA.)  Raised  to  the  foiurth  power.     [R.] 
Quad'ru-pll-ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  n.     [L.  quadruplica- 

tio:  cf.  F.  quadrupKcation.]  The  act  of  making  fourfold ; 
a  taking  four  times  the  simple  sum  or  amount. 

Quad'ru-ply  (kw5d'ru-ply),  adv.  To  a  fourfold  quan- 
tity ;  so  as  to  be,  or  cause  to  be,  quadruple ;  as,  to  be 
quadruply  recompensed. 

II  QusB're  (kwe're),  ■;;.  imperative.  [L. ,  imperative  of 
quaerere  to  seek.]  Inquire ;  question ;  see ;  —  used  to  sig- 
nify doubt  or  to  suggest  investigation. 

II  Quses'tor  (kwgs'tBr),  n.     [L.]     Same  as  Questoe. 

Quaff  (kwaf),  V.  t.  [imp.  Stp.p.  Quafeed  (kwaft) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Quaffing.]  [For  quach,  fr.  Gael.  &  Ir. 
cuach  a  drinkuig  cup ;  cf.  L.  caucus  a  drinking  vessel. 
Cf.  Quaigh.]  To  drink  with  relish ;  to  drink  copiously 
of ;  to  swallow  in  large  draughts.  "  Quaffed  off  the  mus- 
cadel."  Shak. 

They  eat,  they  drink,  and  in  communion  sweet 
(?uaj?" immortality  and  joy. 


Milton. 
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Quaff  (kw4f ),  V.  i.    To  drink  largely  or  luxuriously. 

Twelve  days  the  gods  their  solemn  revels  keep, 

And  quajf  with  blameless  Ethiops  in  the  deep.  Dryden. 

Quaff'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  quaffs,  or  drinks  largely. 

Quag  (kvi^Sg),  n.  A  quagmire.  [R.l  "  Crooked  or 
straight,  through  quags  or  thorny  dells."  Couper. 

Quag'ga  (kwSg'ga),  n.  [Hottentot.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  South 
African  wild  ass  (Equus,  or  Hippotigris, 
quagga).    The    upper  parts    are    reddish 
brown,  becoming   paler  behind  and  be- 
neath,   with 
dark  stripes  ou 
the  face,  neck, 
and  fore  part  of 
the  body. 

Q  u  a  g '  g  y 
(-gy).  a-  [See 
Quag,  Quag- 
miee.]  Of 
the  nature  of 
a  quagmire; 
yielding  or 
trembling   un-  Quagga. 

der  the  foot,  as  soft,  wet  earth  ;  spongy  ;  boggy.  "  O'er 
the  watery  strath,  or  quaggy  moss."  Collins. 

Quag'mire'  (-mir'),  n.  [Quake  -f-  mire.]  Soft,  wet, 
miry  land,  which  shakes  or  yields  under  the  feet.  "  A 
spot  surrounded  by  quagmires,  which  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult of  access."  Palfrey. 

Syn.  —  Morass ;  marsh ;  bog ;  swamp ;  fen ;  slough. 

Qua'bog    1  (kwa'hSg),  n.    [Abbrev.  fr.  Narragansett 

Qua'haug  i  Ini'mn  poquaihock.]  (Zo'ol.)  An  Amez- 
ican  market  clam  (Fenwj  OTer-  .. 

cenariay    It  is  sold  in  large         ^ 
quantities,  and  is  highly  valued  llf 
as  food.     Called   also  round 
clam,  and  hard  clam. 

|J^°'The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  other  allied  species, 
as  'Venus  Mortoni  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Quaigh  1  (kwak),  n. 

Qualch  J  [Gael. 
cuach.  Cf.  Quaff.]  A  Quahog (.Venm mercmaria).  /Foot i 
small  Rhallnw  cun  or  m  Mantle  Edge  ;  s  Siphon  ;» Incur- 
small  snauow  cup  or  ^^^  Tube;  e  Excurrent  Tube  i 
drinking  vessel.  [Scot.]  j  Lunule  ;  li  Ligament  j  u  Umbo. 
[Written  also  quegh.] 

Quail  (kwal),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Quailed  (kwald) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Quailing.]  [AS.  cwelan  to  die,  perish ; 
akin  to  cwalu  violent  death,  D.  kwaal  pain,  G.  qual  tor- 
ment, OHG.  quelan  to  suffer  torment,  Lith.  gelti  to 
hurt,  gela  pain.  Cf.  Quell,  Qualm.]  1.  To  die ;  to 
perish  ;  hence,  to  wither ;  to  fade.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  become  quelled  ;  to  become  cast  down ;  to  sink 

under  trial  or  apprehension  of  danger  ;  to  lose  the  spirit 

and  power  of  resistance ;  to  lose  heart ;  to  give  way ; 

to  shrink  ;  to  cower. 

The  atheist  power  shall  quail,  and  confess  his  fears.  /.  Taylor. 

Stouter  hearts  than  a  woman's  have  quailed  in  this  terrible 
winter.  Zong/ellow. 

Syn.  —  To  cower  ;  flinch  ;  shrink ;  quake  ;  tremble  ; 
blench;  succumb;  yield. 

Quail,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Quell.]  To  cause  to  fail  in  spirit  or 
power;  to  quell;  to  crush;  to  subdue.    [Obs.]    Spenser. 

Quail,  V.  i.    [OF.  coaillier,  F.  cailler,  from  L.  coagu- 
tare.    See  Coagulate.]    To  cur- 
dle; to  coagulate,  as  milk.  [Obs.] 
Holland. 

Quail,  n.  [OF.  quaille,  F. 
caille,  LL.  quaquila,  qualia, 
qualea,  of  Dutch  or  German 
origin;  cf.  D.  kwakkel,  kwartel, 
OHG.    waktala,    G.    wachtel.] 

1.  (Zo'ol.)  Ally  gallinaceous  i 
bird  belonging  to  Coturnix  and 
several  allied  genera  of  the  Old 
World,  especially  the  common 
European  quail  (C.  communis), 
the  rain  quail  (C.  Coromande- 
lica)  of  India,  the  stubble  quail 
(C.  pectoralis),  and  the  Australian  swamp  quail  (Synoi- 
cus  ausiralis). 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  several  American  partridges  bo- 
longing  to  Colinus,  Callipepla,  and  allied  _«i«— 
genera,  especially  the  bobwhite  (called 
Virginia  quail,  and  Maryland  quail), 
and    the    California   quail    (Callipepla 
Californica). 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numerous  spe- 
cies of  Turnix  and  allied  genera,  native 
of  the  Old  World,  as  the  Aus- 
tralian   painted    quail    (Tur- 
nix varius).    See  Turnix. 

4.  A  prostitute  ; — so  called 
because  the  quail  was  thought 
to  be  a  very  amorous  bird. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

Bastard  quail  (Zo'ol.),  a  small 
Asiatic  quail-like  bird  of  the 
genus  Turnix,  as  T.  taigoor,  t 
a  black-breasted  species,  and 
the  tiill  bustard  quail  (T.ocel- 
latus).     See  Turnix.  —  Button  . 

quail  {Zo'ol.),  one  of  several  small  Asiatic  species  of  Tur- 
nix, as  T.  Sykesii,  which  is  said  to  be  the  smallest  game 
bird  of  India. —Mountain  quail.  See  under  Mountain. — 
Quail  call,  a  call  or  pipe  for  alluring  quails  into  a  net  or 
within  range. —Quail  dove  (Zo'ol.),  any  one  of  several 
American  ground  pigeons  belonging  to  Geotrygon  and  al- 
lied genera.— Quail  hawk  (.Zo'ol.),  the  New  Zealand  spar- 
row hawk  (Hieracidea  Novx-Hollandiie).  —  Quail  pine.  See 
Quail  call,  above.  —Quail  snipe  (Zo'ol.),  the  dowitcher,  or 
red-breasted  snipe ;  —  called  also  robin  snipe,  and  brown 
snipe.  — Be&  quail  (Zo'ol.),  the  turnatone.    [Local,  U.  S.\ 


European  Quail  (Cotur- 
nix communis),  a  Adult  I 
6  Young. 


California  Quail. 
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QUANTITY 


Qaall'y  (kwal'J),  n.  [Cf.  QuAii,  the  bird.]  {Zool.) 
The  upland  plover.     ICanadtari] 

Quaint  (kwant),  a.  [OE.  queint,  gueynie,  coint,  pru- 
dent, wise,  cunning,  pretty,  odd,  OF.  coinie  cultivated, 
amiable,  agreeable,  neat,  fr.  L.  cognilus  known,  p.  p.  of 
cognoscere  to  know ;  con  +  noscere  (for  gnoscere)  to 
know.  SeeKKow,  and  cf.  Acquaint,  CooNiTioN.]  1.  Pru- 
dent ;  wise  ;  hence,  crafty  ;  artful ;  wily.     [Obs.'] 

Clerks  be  full  subtle  and  full  quaint.         Chaucer. 

2.  Characterized  by  ingenuity  or  art ;  finely  fashioned ; 
skillfully  wTought ;  elegant ;  graceful ;  nice  ;  neat.  \_Ar- 
chaic']  "The  quetjnte  ring."  "His  queynle  spear." 
Chaucer.    "A  shepherd  young  and  guaini."    Chapman. 

Every  look  was  coy  and  wondrous  quaint.      Spe/tser, 
To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are.  Shak. 

3.  Curious  and  fanciful ;  affected ;  odd  ;  whimsical ; 
antique;  archaic;  singular;  unusual;  as,  quaint  archi- 
tecture ;  a  quaint  expression. 

Some  stroke  of  quaint  yet  simple  pleasantry.    Macaulay. 
An  old,  long-faced,  long-bodied  servant  in  quaint  hvery- 

ir.  Irving. 

Syn,  — Quaint,  Oi/D,  Antique.  Antique  is  applied  to 
that  which  has  come  down  from  the  ancients,  or  which 
is  made  to  imitate  some  ancient  work  of  art.  Odd  implies 
disharmony,  incongruity,  or  unevenness.  An  odd  thing 
or  person  is  an  exception  to  general  rules  of  calculation 
and  procedure,  or  expectation  and  common  experience. 
In  the  current  use  of  quaint,  the  two  ideas  of  odd  and 
antique  are  combined,  and  the  word  is  commonly  applied 
to  that  which  is  pleasing  by  reason  of  both  these  quali- 
ties. Thus,  we  speak  of  the  quaint  architecture  of  many 
old  buildings  in  London  ;  or  a  q<uiint  expression,  uniting 
at  once  the  antique  and  the  fanciful. 

Qualn'tlse  (kwan'tTz),  n.  [OF.  cointise."]  1.  Craft; 
subtlety ;  cunning.     \^Obs.'\        Chaucer.    S.  of  Glouces. 

2.  Elegance ;  beauty.     [06*.]  Chaucer. 

Quaintly  (kwant'iy),  adv.  hx  a  quaint  manner.  Shak. 

Qualnt'ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  quaint.    Pope. 

Qualr  (kwSr),  n.  [See  3d  Quike.]  A  quire  ;  a  book. 
[Om.]     "  The  king's  2«AaiV."      James  I.  (of  Scotland). 

Quake  (kwak),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Quaked  (kwakt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Quaking.]  [AS.  cwacian;  cf.  G.  quac- 
keln.  Cf.  QuAGMiBE.]  1.  To  be  agitated  with  quick, 
short  motions  continually  repeated ;  to  shake  with  fear, 
cold,  etc.  ;  to  shudder ;  to  tremble.  "  Quaking  for 
dread."  Chaucer. 

She  stood  quaking  like  the  partridge  on  which  the  hawk  Is 
ready  to  seize.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  shake,  vibrate,  or  quiver,  either  from  not  being 
solid,  as  soft,  wet  land,  or  from  violent  convulsion  of 
any  kind ;  as,  the  earth  quakes ;  the  mountains  quake. 
"  Over  quaking  bogs."  Macaulay. 

Quake,  V.  t.  [Cf.  AS.  cwecean  to  move,  shake.  See 
Quake,  v.  ?.]    To  cause  to  quake.     \_Obs.'\  Shak. 

Quake,  n.  A  tremulous  agitation  ;  a  quick  vibratory 
movement ;  a  shudder  ;  a  quivering. 

Quak'er  (kwak'er),  n.    1.  One  who  quakes. 

i.  One  of  a  religious  sect  founded  by  George  Fox,  of 
Leicestershire,  England,  about  1650,  —  the  members  of 
which  call  themselves  Friends. 
They  were  called  Quakers,  origi- 
nally, in  derision.  See  Feiend, 
n.,  i. 

Fox's  teaching  was  primarily  a 
preaching  of  repentance.  .  .  .  The 
trembling  among  the  Ustening  crowd 
caused  or  confirmed  the  name  of 
(>ua/;ers  given  to  the  body;  men  and 
Women  sometimes  fell  down  and  lay 
struggling  as  if  for  life.    Encyc.  Brit. 

3.  {Zool.)    (a)    The    nankeen    (^(EdipodakdpKurea). 
bird.      (6)   The   sooty  albatross. 

(c)  Any  grasshopper  or  locust  of  the  genus  OSdipoda  ; 
so   called   from  the  quaking   noise 
made  during  flight. 

Quaker  buttons.  (Bot.)  See  Nux 
VOMICA.  —  Quaker  gun,  a  dummy 
cannon  made  of  wood  or  other  ma- 
terial ;  —  so  called  because  the  sect 
of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  hold  to  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance.  —  Quaker 
ladles  (Bot.'),  a  low  American  bien- 
nial plant  (Houstonia  casrulea),  with 
pretty  four-lobed  corollas  which  are 
pale  blue  with  a  yellowish  center ; 
—  also  called  bluets,  and  little  inno- 
cents. 

Quak'er-ess,  n.  A  woman  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Quak'er-lsh,  a.    Like  or  pertain-       Quaker  Ladies. 
ing  to  a  Quaker ;  Quakerlike. 

Quak'er-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  The  peculiar  character,  maa 
ners,  tenets,  etc.,  of  the  Quakers. 

Quak'er-like  (-Uk),  a.    Like  a  Quaker. 

Quak'er-ly,  a.     Resembling  Quakers; 
Quakerlike ;  Quakerish.  Macaulay. 

Quak'er-y  (-y),  n.    Quakerism.    [06.?.] 
Hallywell. 

Quake'taU'  (kwak'tal'),  n.    (Zool.)  A 
wagtail. 

Quak'l-ness  (-T-nSs),  n.    The  state  of 
being  quaky  ;  liability  to  quake. 

Quak'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Quake,  v. 

Quaking  asp  {Bot.),  an  American  species 
of  poplar  (Populus  tremnloidci),  the  leaves 
of  which  tremble  in  the  lightest  breeze.  It 
much  resembles  the  European  aspen.  See 
Aspen.  —  Quaking  bog,  a  bog  of  forming  Quaking  Grass 
peat  30  saturated  witli  water  that  it  shakes  ( Briza  maxi- 
when  trodden  upon.  — Quaking  grass,  (flat.)  ma).  (X) 
(a). One  of  several  grasses  of  the  genua 
Briza,  liaving  slender-stalked  and  pendulous  ovate  spike- 
jets,  which  quake  and  rattle  in  the  wind.  Briza  maxima 
IB  the  large  quaking  grass :  B.  media  and  B.  miliar  are 
the  smaller  kmds.  (6)  Eattlesnake  grass  (Qlyceria  Cana- 
densis), 


Qnak'lng-Iy  (kwak'Ing-l^),  adv.  In  a  quaking  man- 
ner ;  fearfully.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Quak'y  (-y),  a.     Shaky,  or  tremulous  ;  quaking. 

Qual'i-fi'a-ble  (kwSl'i-fi'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
qualified  ;  abatable ;  modifiable.  Barrow. 

Qual'1-tl-ca'tlon  (-fl-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  qualifica- 
tion. See  Qualify.]  1.  The  act  of  qualifying,  or  the 
condition  of  being  qualified. 

2.  That  which  qualifies ;  any  natural  endowment,  or 
any  acquirement,  which  fits  a  person  for  a  place,  office,  or 
employment,  or  which  enables  him  to  sustain  any  char- 
acter with  success ;  an  enabling  quality  or  circumstance ; 
requisite  capacity  or  possession. 

There  is  no  qualtjicaiion  for  government  but  virtue  and  wis- 
dom, actual  or  presumptive.  Burke. 

3.  The  act  of  limiting,  or  the  state  of  being  limited  ; 
that  which  qualifies  by  limiting  ;  modification  ;  restric- 
tion ;  hence,  abatement ;  diminution ;  as,  to  use  words 
without  any  qualification. 

Qual'1-G-ca-tive  (-ka-tiv),  n.  That  which  qualifies, 
modifies,  or  restricts ;  a  qualifying  term  or  statement. 

How  many  qualijicatives,  correctives,  and  restrictives  he  in- 
serteth  in  this  his  relation.  Fuller, 

Qual'1-fl-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  n.  [LL.]  (JJ.  C.  Ch.)  An 
officer  whose  business  it  is  to  examine  and  prepare  causes 
for  trial  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

Qual'1-tled  (-fid),  o.  1.  Fitted  by  accomplishments 
or  endowments. 

2.  Modified ;  limited ;  as,  a  qualified  statement. 

Qualified  fee  (Law),  a  base  fee,  or  an  estate  which  has 
a  qualification  amiexed  to  it,  the  fee  ceasing  with  the 
qualification,  as  a  grant  to  A  and  his  heirs,  tenants  of  the 
manor  of  Dale. —  Qualified  indorsement  (Zau'},  an  indorse- 
ment which  modifies  the  liability  of  the  mdorser  that 
would  result  from  the  general  principles  of  law,  but  does 
not  affect  the  negotiability  of  the  instrument.  Story.  — 
Qualified  negative  (Legislation),  a  limited  veto  power,  by 
which  the  chief  executive  in  a  constitutional  government 
may  refuse  assent  to  bills  passed  by  the  legislative  body, 
which  bills  therefore  fail  to  become  laws  unless  upon  a 
reconsideration  the  legislature  again  passes  them  by  a 
certain  majority  specified  in  the  constitution,  when  they 
become  laws  without  the  approval  of  the  executive.  — 
Qualified  property  (iau;),  that  which  depends  on  temporary 
possession,  as  that  in  wild  animals  reclaimed,  or  as  in  the 
case  of  a  bailment. 

Syn.— Competent;  fit;  adapted.  —  Qualified,  Com- 
petent. Competent  is  most  commonly  used  with  respect 
to  native  endowments  and  general  ability  suited  to  the 
performance  of  a  task  or  duty ;  qualified  with  respect  to 
specific  acquirements  and  training. 

Qual'l-fled'ly,  adv.  In  the  way  of  qualification ;  with 
modification  or  qualification. 

Qu£;l'l-fled'ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  qualified. 

Qual'l-fi'er  (-fi'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  qual- 
ifies ;  that  which  modifies,  reduces,  tempers,  or  restrains. 

Qual'i-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Qualified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  QuALiFTiNO  (-fl'ing).]  [F.  qualifier, 'L'L. 
qualificare,  fr.  L.  qualis  how  constituted,  as  -j-  -ficare 
(in  comp.)  to  make.  See  Quality,  and  -Fy.]  1.  To 
make  such  as  is  required  ;  to  give  added  or  requisite 
qualities  to ;  to  fit,  as  for  a  place,  office,  occupation,  or 
character  ;  to  furnish  with  the  knowledge,  skill,  or  other 
accomplishment  necessary  for  a  purpose  ;  to  make  capa- 
ble, as  of  an  employment  or  privilege ;  to  supply  with 
legal  power  or  capacity. 

He  had  qualified  himself  for  municipal  office  by  taking  the 
oaths  to  the  sovereigns  in  possession.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  give  individual  quality  to ;  to  modulate ;  to 
vary ;  to  regulate. 

It  hath  no  larynx  ...  to  qualify  the  sound.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  To  reduce  from  a  general,  undefined,  or  compre- 
hensive form,  to  a  particular  or  restricted  form  ;  to  mod- 
ify ;  to  limit ;  to  restrict ;  to  restrain ;  as,  to  qualify  a 
statement,  claim,  or  proposition. 

4.  Hence,  to  soften ;  to  abate  ;  to  diminish ;  to  as- 
suage ;  to  reduce  the  strength  of,  as  liquors. 

I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire. 

But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage.  Shak. 

5.  To  soothe;  to  cure  ; — said  of  persons.     [Obs.'] 

In  short  space  he  has  them  qualified.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  To  fit ;  equip ;  prepare  ;  adapt ;  capacitate ; 
enable ;  modify  ;  soften ;  restrict ;  restrain ;  temper. 

Qual'1-ty,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  or  become  qualified ;  to  be 
fit,  as  for  an  office  or  employment. 

2.  To  obtain  legal  power  or  capacity  by  taking  the 
oath,  or  complying  with  the  forms  required,  on  assuming 
an  office. 

Qual'1-ta-Uve  (-ta-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  qualitativus, 
F.  qualitatif.']  Relating  to  quality;  having  the  char- 
acter of  quality.  —  Qual'1-ta-tive-ly,  adv. 

Qualitative  analysis  (Chem.\  analysis  which  merely  de- 
termines the  constituents  of  a  substance  without  any 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  each  ingredient ;  —  contrasted 
with  quantitative  analysis. 

Qual'i-tied  (kwSl'i-tid),  a.  Furnislied  witli  qualities  ; 
endowed.    [06s.]    '■'■'S.evia.svieWqualitied."    Chapman. 

Qual'i-ty  (-tjf),  n. ;  pi.  Qualities  (-tiz).  [F.  qualitk,  L. 
qualitas,  fr.  qualis  how  constituted,  as ;  akin  to  E.  tvhich. 
See  Which.]  1.  The  condition  of  being  of  such  and  such 
a  sort  as  distinguished  from  others ;  nature  or  character 
relatively  considered,  as  of  goods;  character;  sort ;  r.ank. 

We  Uved  most  joyful,  obtaining  acquaintance  with  many  of 
the  city  not  of  the  meanest  quality.  Bacon. 

2.  Special  or  temporary  character  ;  profession  ;  occu- 
pation ;  assumed  or  asserted  rank,  part,  or  position. 

I  made  that  inquiry  in  qualilu  of  an  antiquary.      Qray, 

3.  That  which  makes,  or  helps  to  make,  anytliing  such 
as  it  is ;  anything  belonging  to  a  subject,  or  predicable  of 
it ;  distinguishing  property,  characteristic,  or  attribute ; 
peculiar  power,  capacity,  or  virtue  ;  distinctive  trait ; 
as,  the  tones  of  a  flute  differ  from  those  of  a  violin  in 
quality  ;  the  great  quality  of  a  statesman. 

(J^f"  Qualities,  in  metaphysics,  are  primaiy  or  second- 
ary.   Primary  are  tliose  essential  to  the  existence,  and 


even  the  conception,  of  the  thing,  as  of  matter  or  spirit. 
Secondary  are  those  not  essential  to  such  a  conception. 

4.  An  acquired  trait ;  accomplishment ;  acquisition. 
He  had  those  qualities  of  horsemanship,  dancing,  and  fencing 

which  accompany  a  good  breeding.  Clarendon, 

5.  Superior  birth  or  station  ;  high  rank ;  elevated 
character.     "PeiBons  oi  quality."  Bacon. 

Quality  binding,  a  kind  of  worsted  tape  used  in  Scotland 
for  binding  carpets,  and  the  like.  —  The  quality,  those  of 
high  rank  or  station,  as  distinguished  from  the  masses,  or 
common  people ;  the  nobility  ;  the  gentry. 

I  shall  appear  at  the  masquerade  dressed  up  in  my  feathers, 
that  the  quality  may  see  how  pretty  they  will  look  in  their  trav-. 
eling  habits.  Addison. 

Syn,  —  Property ;  attribute ;  nature ;  peculiarity ;  char- 
acter ;  sort ;  rank ;  disposition ;  temper. 

Qualm  (kwam;  277),  n.  [AS.  cwealm  death,  slaugh- 
ter, pestilence,  akin  to  OS.  &  OHG.  qualm.  See  Quail  to 
cower.]    1.  Sickness ;  disease  ;  pestilence  ;  death.  [OJj.] 

A  thousand  slain  and  not  of  qualm  ystorve  [dead].    Chaucer. 

2.  A  sudden  attack  of  illness,  f aintness,  or  pain ;  an 
agony.     "  Qualms  of  heartsick  agony."  3Iilton. 

3.  Especially,  a  sudden  sensation  of  nausea. 
For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  looked 

On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homer  cooked  ?     Roscommon, 

4.  A  prick  or  scruple  of  conscience ;  uneasiness  at 
conscience  ;  compunction.  Dryden. 

Qualm'ish,  a.  Sick  at  the  stomach ;  affected  with 
nausea  or  sickly  languor  ;  inclined  to  vomit.  Shak.  — 
Qualm'ish-ly,  adv.  —  Qualm'ish-ness,  n. 

Quam'ash  (kwSm'Ssh),  n.    (Bot.)  See  CamASS. 

Quam'O-Clit  (kwam'6-klit),  n.  [Gr.  kuk^o;  a  bean  -f 
KKCveiv  to  bend,  to  slope.]  (Bot.)  Formerly,  a  genus  of 
plants  including  the  cypress  vine  (Quamoclit  vulgaris, 
now  called  Jpomcea  Quamoclit).  The  genus  is  now 
merged  in  Ipomoea. 

Quan'dang  (kwSn'dang),  n.  (Bot.)  The  edible  dru- 
paceous fruit  of  an  Australian  tree  (Fusanus  acumina- 
tus)  of  the  Sandalwood  family. 

Quan'da-ry  (kwSn'da^ry  or  kw5n-da'ry  ;  277),  n.  ;  pL 
Quandakies  (-riz).  [Prob.  fr.  OE.  wandreth  adversity, 
perplexity,  Icel.  vandrseSi  difficulty,  trouble,  fr.  vandr 
difficult.]  A  state  of  difficulty  or  perplexity;  doubt; 
uncertainty. 

Quan'da-ry,  v.  t.  To  bring  into  a  state  of  uncertainty, 
perplexity,  or  difficulty.     [Obs.']  Otway. 

Quan'dy  (kwSn'dJ),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Zool.) 
The  old  squaw.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Quan'net  (-net),  n.  A  flat  file  having  the  handle 
at  one  side,  so  as  to  be  used  like  a  plane. 

Quant  (kwfint  or  kw5nt),  n.  A  punting  pole  vrith  a 
broad  flange  near  the  end  to  prevent  it  from  sinking  into 
the  mud  ;  a  setting  pole. 

Quan'tic  (kwon'tik),  n.  [L.  quantus  how  much.  See 
Quantity.]  (Slath.)  A  homogeneous  algebraic  function 
of  two  or  more  variables,  in  general  containing  only  pos- 
itive Integral  powers  of  the  variables,  and  called  quad- 
ric,  cubic,  quartic,  quintic,  etc.,  according  as  it  is  ol 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  a  higher  degree. 
These  are  further  called  binary,  ternary,  quaternary, 
etc.,  according  as  they  contain  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
variables  ;  thus,  the  quantic  az^  -\-  bz-y  -\-cxy'^  -\-  dy^ 
is  a  binary  cubic. 

Quan'tl-fi-ca'tion  (kwSn'tl-fl-ka'shiSn),  n.  [See 
Quantity.]  Modification  by  a  reference  to  quantity  j 
the  introduction  of  the  element  of  quantity. 

The  quantification  of  the  predicate  belongs  in  part  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton  ;  viz.,  in  its  extension  to  negative  proposb 
tions.  De  Quincey. 

Quan'tl-fy  (kw5n'tl-fi),  v.  t.  [L.  quantus  how  much 
+  -fy.]  To  modify  or  qualify  with  respect  to  quantity ; 
to  fix  or  express  the  quantity  of  ;  to  rate. 

Quan'ti-ta-tive  (kwon'ti-ta-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  quantiia- 
tif.]    Relating  to  quantity.  —  Quan'tl-ta-tlve-ly,  adv. 

Quantitative  analysis  (Chem.),  analysis  which  deter- 
mines the  amount  or  quantity  of  each  ingredient  of  a  sub- 
stance, by  weight  or  by  volume  ;  —  contrasted  with  qual- 
itative analysis. 

Quan'tl-tive  (-ttv),  a.  [See  Quantity/]  Estimable 
according  to  quantity ;  quantitative.  Str  K.  Digby. 

Quan'ti-tlve-ly,  adv.  So  as  to  be  measurable  by 
quantity ;  quantitatively. 

Quan'ti-ty  (kwou'tl-ty),  n.;  pi.  Quantities  (-tIz). 
[F.  quantite,  L.  qua7ititus,  fr.  quantus  how  great,  how 
much,  akin  to  quam  how,  E.  how,  who.     See  Who.] 

1.  The  attribute  of  being  so  much,  and  not  more  or 
less ;  the  property  of  being  measurable,  or  capable  of 
increase  and  decrease,  multiplication  and  division  ;  great- 
ness; and  more  concretely,  that  which  answers  the 
question  "  How  much  ?  "  ;  measure  in  regard  to  bulk  or 
amount ;  determinate  or  comparative  dimensions ;  meas- 
ure ;  amount ;  bulk ;  extent ;  size.  Hence,  in  specific 
uses  :  (a)  (Logic)  The  extent  or  extension  of  a  general 
conception,  that  is,  the  number  of  species  or  individuals 
to  whicli  it  may  be  applied  ;  also,  its  content  or  compre- 
hension, that  is,  the  number  of  its  constituent  qualities, 
attributes,  or  relations,  (b)  (Gram.)  The  measure  of  a 
syllable  ;  that  which  determines  the  time  in  whicli  it  is 
pronounced ;  as,  the  long  or  short  quantity  of  a  vowel 
or  syllable,     (c)  (Mus.)  The  relative  duration  of  a  tone. 

2.  That  which  can  be  increased,  diminished,  or  meas- 
ured; especially  (Math.),  anything  to  wliich  mathemat- 
ical processes  are  applicable. 

^ff^  Quantity  is  discrete  when  it  is  applied  to  separate 
olijects,  as  in  number;  continuous^wheu  the  parts  are 
connected,  either  in  succession,  as  in  time,  motion,  etc., 
or  in  extension,  as  by  the  dimensions  of  space,  viz., 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

3.  X  detenuinnte  or  estimated  amount;  a  sum  or 
built ;  a  certain  portion  or  part ;  sometimes,  a  consider- 
able amount ;  a  large  portion,  bulk,  or  suui ;  as,  a  medi- 
cine taken  in  quantities,  that  is,  in  large  quantities. 

Tlic  quantity  of  extensive  and  curious  information  which  he 
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had  picked  up  during  many  months  of  desultory,  but  not  un- 
profitable, study.  Macaulwj. 

Quantity  of  estate  (Law),  its  time  of  continuance,  or  de- 
gree of  interest,  as  in  fee,  for  life,  or  for  years.  Wharton 
(Law  Did.).  —Quantity  of  matter,  in  a  body,  its  mass,  as 
determined  by  its  weight,  or  by  its  momentum  under  a 
given  velocity.  —  Quantity  of  motion  (Mech.),  in  a  body, 
the  relative  amount  of  its  motion,  as  measured  by  its 
momentum,  varying  as  the  product  of  mass  and  veloc- 
ity.—  Known  quantities  (Math.),  quantities  whose  value? 
are  given.  —Unknown  quantities  (Math.),  quantities  whose 
values  are  sought. 

Quan-tlv'a-lence  (kwSn-tiv'a-lens),  ».  [L.  quantna 
how  much  +  E.  valence.^    (Chem.)  Valence.    [_Archaic\ 

Quan-tiV'a-lent  (-lent),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  quautivalence.     [Archaic] 

Quan'tum  (kwou'tum),  n. ;  pi.  Quanta  (-ta).  [L., 
neuter  of  quantus  how  great,  how  much.    See  Qdantity.] 

1.  Quantity ;  amount.  "  Without  authenticating  .  .  . 
the  quantum  of  the  charges."  Burke. 

2.  {3Iath.)  A  definite  portion  of  a  manifoldness,  lim- 
ited by  a  mark  or  by  a  boundary.  W.  K.  Clifford. 

II  Quantum  meruit  (m5r'iJ-Tt)  [L.,  as  much  as  he  merited] 
(Law),  a  count  in  an  action  grounded  on  a  promise  that 
the  defendant  would  pay  to  the  plaintiff  for  his  service 
as  much  as  he  sliould  deserve.  —  II  Quantum  sufiicit  (suf'f I- 
81  tK  or  Quantum  suff.  [L.,  as  much  as  suffices]  (jl/erf.),  a 
sufficient  quantity,  —  II  Quantum  valebat  (va-le'bat)  [L. ,  as 
much  as  it  was  worth]  (Law),  a  count  In  an  action  to  re- 
cover of  the  defendant,  for  goods  sold,  as  much  as  they 
were  worth.  Blackstone. 

Quap  (kwop),  V.  i.     To  quaver.     [06s.]     See  QnoB. 

Qua'qua-ver'sal  (kwa'kwa-ver'sal),  a.  [L.  quaqua 
wheresoever,  whithersoever  -\~  versus,  p.  p,  of  vertere  to 
turn.]     1.  Turning  or  dipping  in  any  or  every  direction. 

2.  (Geol.)  Dipping  toward  aU  points  of  the  compass 
round  a  center,  as  beds  of  lava  round  a  crater. 

Quar  (kwar),  n.    A  quarry.    \_Prov.  Eng.']  B.  Jonson, 

Quar'an-tine  (kw5r'an-ten),  n.  [F.  quarantaine,  OF. 
guaranteine,  fr.  F.  quarante  forty,  L.  quadraginta,  akin 
to  quattuor  four,  and  E.  four :  cf.  It.  quarantina,  qua- 
rentine.  See  Fouk,  and  of.  Quadragesima.]  1.  A  space 
of  forty  days  ;  —  used  of  Lent. 

2.  Specifically,  the  term,  originally  of  forty  days,  dur- 
ing wliich  a  ship  arriving  in  port,  and  suspected  of  being 
infected  with  a  malignant  contagious  disease,  is  obliged 
to  forbear  all  intercourse  with  the  shore ;  hence,  such 
restraint  or  inhibition  of  intercourse ;  also,  the  place 
where  infected  or  prohibited  vessels  are  stationed. 

^ff^  Quarantine  is  now  apphed  also  to  any  forced  stop- 
page of  travel  or  communication  on  account  of  malignant 
contagious  disease,  on  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

3.  (Eng.  Law)  The  period  of  forty  days  during  which 
the  widow  had  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  the  mansion 
house  of  which  her  husband  died  seized. 

Quarantine  flag,  a  yellow  flag  hoisted  at  the  fore  of  a  vessel 
or  hung  from  a  building,  to  give  warning  of  an  infectious 
disease ;  —called  also  the  yellow  jack,  and  yellow  flag. 

Quar'an-tine'  (kwor'an-ten'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Quakantinbd  (-tend') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  }i.  Quarantining.] 
To  compel  to  remain  at  a  distance,  or  in  a  given  place, 
without  intercourse,  when  suspected  of  having  conta- 
gious disease  ;  to  put  under,  or  in,  quarantine. 

Quarl  (kwarl),  re.  IGf.  G.  qualle.}  (ZooZ.)  A  medusa, 
or  jellyfish.     [iJ.] 

The  jellied  qua7-l  that  flings 
At  once  a  thousand  streaming  stings.     J.  E.  Drake. 

Qnar'rel  (kwSr'rgl),  re.  [OE.  quarel,  OF.  quarrel,  F. 
carreau,  LL.  quadrellus,  from  L.  quadrus  square.  See 
Quadrate,  and  cf.  Quadrel,  Quarry  an  arrow,  Carkbil.] 

1.  An  arrow  for  a  crossbow ;  —  so  named  because  it 
commonly  had  a  square  head.     [Ois.] 

To  shoot  with  arrows  and  quarrel.    Sir  J.  Mandeville. 
Two  arblasts,  .  ,  .  with  windlaces  and  quarrels.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  (Arch.)  Any  small  square  or  quadrangular  mem- 
ber ;  as :  (a)  A  square  of  glass,  esp.  when  set  diagonally. 
(6)  A  small  opening  1e  window  tracery,  of  which  the 
cusps,  etc.,  make  the  form  nearly  square,  (c)  A  square 
or  lozenge-shaped  paving  tils, 

3.  A  glazier's  diamond.  Simmonds. 

4.  A  four-sided  cutting  tool  or  chisel  having  a  dia- 
mond-shaped end. 

Quar'rel,  re.  [OE.  querele,  OF.  querele,  F.  querelle, 
fr.  L.  querela,  querella,  a  complaint,  fr.  queri  to  com- 
plain. See  Querulous.]  1.  A  breach  of  concord,  amity, 
or  obligation ;  a  falling  out ;  a  difference ;  a  disagree- 
ment ;  an  antagonism  in  opinion,  feeling,  or  conduct ;  esp., 
an  angry  dispute,  contest,  or  strife  ;  a  brawl ;  an  alterca^ 
tion ;  as,  he  had  a  quarrel  with  his  father  about  expenses. 

I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  you  that  shall  avenge  the  quarrel  of 

my  covenant.  Lev.  xxvi.  25. 

On  open  seas  their  quarrels  they  debate.       Dryden. 

2.  Ground  of  objection,  dislike,  difference,  or  hostil- 
ity ;  cause  of  dispute  or  contest ;  occasion  of  altercation. 

Herodiae  had  a  quarrel  against  him,  and  would  have  killed 

him.  Markvi.N. 

No  man  hath  any  quai-rel  to  me.  Skak. 

He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attack  him.    Uolinshed. 

3.  Earnest  desire  or  longing.     [06s.]  Holland. 
To  pick  a  quarrel.    See  under  Pick,  v.  t. 

Syn.  —  Brawl ;  broil ;  squabble ;  affray ;  feud  ;  tumult ; 
contest ;  dispute  ;  altercation ;  contention  ;  wrangle. 

Quar'rel,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Quarreled  (-reld)  or 
Quarrelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Quarreling  or  Quarrel- 
ling.] [Cf.  OF.  quereler,  F.  quereller.  See  2d  Quar- 
rel.] 1.  To  violate  concord  or  agreement;  to  have  a 
difference ;  to  fall  out ;  to  be  or  become  antagonistic. 

Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience.  Shak. 

But  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed.       Shak. 
2.  To  dispute  angrily,  or  violently ;   to  wrangle ;  to 
joold  ;  to  altercate  ;  to  contend  ;  to  fight. 

Beasts  called  sociable  quarrel  in  hunger  and  lust. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 


3.  To  find  fault ;  tc  cavil ;  as,  to  quarrel  with  one's  lot. 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake.    Roscommon. 

Quar'rel  (kwor'rel),  V.  t.  1.  To  quarrel  with.  [iJ.] 
"  I  had  quarreled  my  ijrother  purposely."        B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  compel  by  a  quarrel ;  as,  to  quarrel  a  man  out 
of  his  estate  or  rights. 

Quar'rel-er  (-er),  re.  [Written  also  guarreller.J  One 
who  quarrels  or  wrangles;  one  who  is  quarrelsome.    Shak. 

Quar'rel-et  (-St),  n.  A  little  quarrel.  See  1st  Quar- 
ESL,  2.     [iJ.J    "  Quarrelets  of  pearl  [teeth]."    Merrick. 

Quar'rel-fng,  a.  Engaged  in  a  quarrel ;  apt  or  dis- 
posed to  quarrel ;  as,  quarreling  factions ;  a  quarreling 

mood.  —  Quar'rel-lng-ly,  adv. 

Quar'rel-OUS  (-iis),  a.  [OF.  querelous,  F.  querelleux, 
L.  querulosus  and  querulus,  fr.  queri  to  complain.  See 
2d  Quarrel.]  Quarrelsome.  [Ois.]  [Written  also 
quarrellous.']  Shak. 

Quar'rel-some  (-siim),  a.  Apt  or  disposed  to  quar- 
rel ;  given  to  brawls  and  contention  ;  easily  irritated  or 
provoked  to  contest ;  irascible  ;  choleric. 

Syn.  —  Pugnacious  ;  irritable  ;  irascible  ;  brawling  ; 
choleric  ;  fiery ;  petulant. 

—  Quar'rel-some-ly,  adv.  —  Quar'rel-some-ness,  n. 

Quar'lled  (kwSri'rtd),  a.    Provided  with  prey. 

Now  I  am  bravely  quarried.  Beau.  Sf  Ft. 

Qnar'rl-er  (-ri-er),  re.     A  worker  in  a  stone  quarry. 

Quar'ry  (kwjSr'ry),  re.  [OE.  quarre,  OF.  quarre 
square,  F.  carre,  from  L.  quadralus  square,  quadrate, 
quadraium  a  square.  See  Quadrate,  and  cf.  Quarrel 
an  arrow.]     Same  as  1st  Quarrel.     [06s.]  Fairfax. 

Quar'ry,  a.    [OF.  quarre.']   Quadrate  ;  square.    [06s.] 

Quar'ry,  re.  /  pi.  Quarries  (-riz).  [OE.  querre,  OF. 
cuiree,  F.  curee,  fr.  cuir  hide,  leather,  fr.  L.  corium; 
the  quarry  given  to  the  dogs  being  wrapped  in  the  skin 
of  the  beast.  See  Cuirass.]  1.  (a)  A  part  of  the  entrails 
of  the  beast  taken,  given  to  the  hounds.  (6)  A  heap  of 
game  killed. 

2.  The  object  of  the  chase ;  the  animal  hunted  for ; 

game ;  especially,  the  game  hunted  with  hawks.     "  The 

stone-dead  jMarry. "  Spenser. 

The  wily  quarry  shunned  the  shock.    Sir  TT.  Scott. 

Quar'ry,  v.  i.  To  secure  prey  ;  to  prey,  as  a  vulture 
or  harpy.  L^Estrange. 

Quar'ry,  n.  [OE.  quarrere,  OF.  quariere,  F.  carriire, 
LL.  quadraria  a  quarry,  whence  squared  (quadrati) 
stones  are  dug,  fr.  quadralus  square.  See  Quadrate.] 
A  place,  cavern,  or  pit  where  stone  is  taken  from  the 
rock  or  ledge,  or  dug  from  the  earth,  for  building  or 
other  purposes ;  a  stone  pit.     See  5tli  Mine  (a). 

Quar'ry,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Quarried  (-rid) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Quarrying.]  To  dig  or  take  from  a  quarry ;  as, 
to  quarry  marble. 

Quar'ry-faced'  (-fast'),  a.  {Stone  Masonry)  Having 
a  face  left  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry  and  not  smoothed 
with  the  chisel  or  point ;  —  said  of  stones. 

Quar'ry-man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Qdarrymen  (-men).  A 
man  who  is  engaged  in  quarrying  stones ;  a  quarrier. 

Quart  (kwart),  re.  [F.  quart,  n.  masc,  fr.  L.  quartus 
the  fourth,  akin  to  quattuor  four.  See  Four,  and  cf.  2d 
Carte,  Quarto.]  The  fourth  part ;  a  quarter  ;  hence,  a 
region  of  the  earth.     [06s.] 

Camber  did  possess  the  western  quart.         Spenser. 

Quart,  re.  [F.  quarte,  n.  fem.,  fr.  quart  fourth.  See 
Quart  a  quarter.]  1.  A  measure  of  capacity,  both  in 
dry  and  in  liquid  measure  ;  the  fourth  part  of  a  gallon ; 
the  eighth  part  of  a  peck ;  two  pints. 

^W  In  imperial  measure,  a  quart  is  forty  English  fluid 
ounces ;  in  wine  measure,  it  is  thirty-two  American  fluid 
ounces.  The  United  States  dry  quart  contains  67.20  cubic 
inches,  the  fluid  quart  57.75.  The  English  quart  contains 
69.32  cubic  inches. 

2.  A  vessel  or  measure  containing  a  quart. 

Quart  (kart),  re.  [See  Quart  a  quarter.]  In  cards,  four 
successive  cards  of  the  same  suit.     Cf.  Tierce,  4.     Hoyle. 

Quar'tan  (kwar'tan),  a.  [F.  quartain,  in  fievre  quar- 
taine,  L.  quarta7ius,  fr.  quartus  the  fourth.  See  Quart. J 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fourth ;  occurring  every  fourth 
day,  reckoning  inclusively ;  as,  a  quartan  ague,  or  fever. 

Quar'tan,  re.  1.  {Med.)  An  intermittent  fever  which 
returns  every  fourth  day,  reckoning  inclusively,  that  is^ 
one  in  which  the  interval  between  paroxysms  is  two  days. 

2.  A  measure,  the  fourth  part  of  some  other  measure. 

Quar'tane  (-tan), re.  [L.  juartas  the  fourth.]  (Chem.) 
Butane,  each  molecule  of  which  has  four  carbon  atoms. 

Quar-ta'tlon  (kwar-ta'shiin),  «.  [L.  quartus  the 
fourth :  cf.  F.  quar'tation.  So  called  because  usually 
enough  silver  is  added  to  make  the  amount  of  gold  in 
the  alloyed  button  about  one  fourth.]  (Chem.  &  Assay- 
ing) The  act,  process,  or  result  (in  the  process  of  parting) 
of  alloying  a  button  of  nearly  pure  gold  with  enough 
silver  to  reduce  the  fineness  so  as  to  allow  acids  to  attack 
and  remove  all  metals  except  the  gold ;  —  called  also 
inquartation.     Compare  Parting. 

II  Quarte  (kart),  re.     [F.]  Same  as  2d  Carte. 

Quar'tene  (kwar'ten),  re.  [Quartane  -|-  ethyleree.] 
{Chem.)  Same  as iJuTYLENE. 

Quar'ten-yl'ic  (kwar'tgn-il'tk),  a.  \_Quartene  +  -yl 
-f-  -ic]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  of 
the  acrylic  acid  series,  metameric  with  crotonic  acid,  and 
obtained  as  a  colorless  liquid  ;  —  so  called  from  having 
four  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule.  Called  also  iso- 
crotonic  acid. 

Quar'ter  (kwar'ter),  re.  [F.  quartier,  L.  quartarius  a 
fourth  part,  fr.  quartus  the  fourth.  See  Quart.]  1.  One 
of  four  equal  parts  into  which  anything  is  divided,  or  is 
regarded  as  divided ;  a  fourth  part  or  portion ;  as,  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar,  of  a  pound,  of  a  yard,  of  an  hour, 
etc.  Hence,  specifically  :  (a)  The  fourth  of  a  hundred- 
weight, being  25  or  28  pounds,  according  as  the  hun- 
dredweight is  reckoned  at  100  or  112  pounds.  (6)  The 
fourth  of  a  ton  in  weight,  or  eight  bushels  of  grain  ;  as, 
a  quarter  of  wheat ;  also,  the  fourth  part  of  a  chaldron 


of  coal.  Hutton.  (e)  {Astron.)  The  fourth  part  of  tlv 
moon's  period,  or  monthly  revolution  ;  as,  the  first  quar- 
ter  after  the  change  or  full,  (d)  One  limb  of  a  quadruped 
with  the  adjacent  parts  ;  one  fourth  part  of  the  carcase 
of  a  slaughtered  animal,  including  a  leg;  as,  the  fore 
quarters  ;  the  hind  quarters,  (e)  That  part  of  a  boot  or 
shoe  which  forms  the  side,  from  the  heel  to  the  vamp. 
(/)  {Far.)  That  part  on  either  side  of  a  horse's  hoof 
between  the  toe  and  heel,  being  the  side  of  the  coflSn. 
((/)  A  term  of  study  in  a  seminary,  college,  etc. ;  prop- 
erly, a  fourth  part  of  the  year,  but  often  longer  or  shorter. 
(A)  pi.  {Mil.)  The  encampment  on  one  of  the  principal 
passages  round  a  place  besieged,  to  prevent  relief  and 
intercept  convoys,  {i)  {Naut.)  The  after-part  of  a  ves- 
sel's side,  generally  corresponding  in  extent  with  the 
quarter-deck  ;  also,  the  part  of  the  yardarm  outside  of 
the.  slings.  (J)  {Her.)  One  of  the  divisions  of  an  es- 
cutcheon when  it  is  divided  into  four  portions  by  a  hori- 
zontal and  a  perpendicular  line  meeting  in  the  fess  point., 
<^^  When  two  coats  of  arms  are  united  upon  one  , 
escutcheon,  as  in  case  of  marriage,  the  first  and  fourth 
quarters  display  one  shield,  the  second  and  third  the 
other.    See  Quarter,  v.  t.,  5. 

{k)  One  of  the  four  parts  into  which  the  horizon  is  re. 
garded  as  divided  ;  a  cardinal  point ;  a  direction  ;  a  prin- 
cipal division ;  a  region  ;  a  territory. 

Scouts  each  coast  light-armed  scour, 
Each  quarter,  to  descry  the  distant  foe.  Milton. 

{I)  A  division  of  a  town,  city,  or  county ;  a  particular 
district ;  a  locality ;  as,  the  Latin  quarter  in  Paris,  (m) 
{Arch.)  A  small  upright  timber  post,  used  in  partitions ; 

—  in  the  United  States  more  commonly  called  stud. 
(re)  {Naut.)  The  fourth  part  of  the  distance  from  one 
point  of  the  compass  to  another,  being  the  fourth  part  of 
11°  15',  that  is,  about  2°  49' ;  —  called  also  quarter  point. 

2.  Proper  station  ;  specific  place ;  assigned  position  j 
special  location. 

Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements.  Milton. 

Hence,  specifically  :  (a)  {Naut.)  A  station  at  which  offi- 
cers and  men   are  posted  in  battle ;  —  usually  in  the 
plural.     (6)  Place  of  lodging  or  temporary  residence; 
shelter ;  entertainment ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 
The  banter  turned  as  to  what  quarters  each  would  find. 

W.  Irving. 
(c)  pl.  {3Iil.)  A  station  or  encampment  occupied  by 
troops ;  a  place  of  lodging  for  soldiers  or  officers ;  as, 
winter  quarters,  {d)  Treatment  shown  by  an  enemy ; 
mercy  ;  especially,  the  act  of  sparing  the  life  of  a  con- 
quered enemy  ;  a  refraining  from  pushing  one's  advan- 
tage to  extremes. 

He  magnified  his  own  clemency,  now  they  were  at  his  mercy, 
to  olfer  them  quarter  for  their  lives.  Clarendon. 

Cocks  and  Iambs  ...  at  the  mercy  of  cats  and  wolves  .  .  . 
must  never  expect  better  quarter.  L  Estrange, 

3.  Friendship ;  amity  ;  concord.  [06s.]  To  keep  quar- 
ter, to  keep  one's  proper  place,  and  so  be  on  good  terme 
with  another.     [06s.] 

In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom.       Shak. 

I  knew  two  that  were  competitors  for  the  secretary's  place, 

.  .  .  and  yet  kept  good  quarter  between  themselves.  Bacon. 

False  quarter,  a  cleft  in  the  quarter  of  a  horse's  foot.  — 
Fifth  quarter,  the  hide  and  fat ;  — a  butcher's  term.  —  0» 
the  quarter  (Naut.),  in  a  direction  between  abeam  and 
astern ;  opposite,  or  nearly  opposite,  a  vessel's  quarter.  — 
Quarter  aspect.  (Astrol.)  Same  as  Quadrate.  —  Quarter 
back  (Football),  the  player  who  has  position  next  behind 
center  rush,  and  receives  the  ball  on  the  snap  back.  — 
Quarter  badge  (Naut.),  an  ornament  on  the  side  of  a  vessel 
near  the  stern.  J/ar.  iJfct  —  Quarter  bill  (Naut.),  a  list 
specifying  the  different  stations  to  be  taken  by  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  in  time  of  action,  and  the  names  of  the  men 
assigned  to  each.  —  Quarter  Mock  (Naut.),  a  block  fitted 
under  the  quarters  of  a  yard  on  each  side  of  the  slings, 
through  which  the  clew  lines  and  sheets  are  reeved. 
R.  H.  Dana,  /?-.  — Quarter  boat  (Naut.),  a  boat  hung  at  a 
vessel's  quarter.  —  Quarter  cloths  (Naut.),  long  pieces  of 
painted  canvas,  used  to  cover  the  quarter  netting.  — 
Quarter  day,  a  day  regarded  as  terminating  a  quarter  of 
the  year ;  hence,  one  on  which  any  payment,  especially 
rent,  becomes  due.  In  matters  influenced  by  United 
States  statutes,  quarter  days  are  the  first  days  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October.  In  New  York  and  many  other 
places,  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  they  are  the  first 
days  of  May,  August,  November,  and  February.  The 
quarter  days  usually  recognized  in  England  are  the  25th 
of  March  (Lady  Day),  the  24th  of  June  (Midsummer  Day), 
the  29th  of  September  (Michaelmas  Day),  and  the  25th  of 
December  (Christmas  Day).  —  Quarter  face,  in  fine  arts, 
portrait  painting,  etc.,  a  face  turned  away  so  that  but  one 
quarter  is  visible.  —  Quarter  gallery  (Naid.),  a  balcony 
on  the  quarter  of  a  ship.  See  Gallery,  4.  —  Quarter 
gunner  (Naut.),  a  petty  omcer  who  assists  the  gunner.  — 
Quarter  look,  a  side  glance.  [Obs.]  A /onsore.  —  Quarter 
nettings  (Naut.),  hammock  nettings  along  the  quarter 
rails.  —  Quarter  note  (Mus.),  a  note  equal  in  duration  to 
half  a  minim  or  a  fourth  of  a  semibreve ;  a  crotchet.  — 
Quarter  pieces  (Naut.),  several  pieces  of  timber  at  the 
after-part  of  the  quarter  gallery,  near  the  taffrail.  Toi- 
<en.— Quarter  point.  (Naut.)  See  Quarter,  re.,  1  (re). — 
Quarter  railing,  or  Quarter  rails  (Naut.),  narrow  molded 
planks  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  stem  to  the  gang- 
way, serving  as  a  f euce  to  the  quarter-deck.  —  Quarter 
sessions  (Eng.  Law),  a  general  court  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion  held  quarterly  by  the  justices  of  peace  in  counties 
and  by  the  recorders  in  boroughs.  —  Quarter  square 
(Math.),  the  fourth  part  of  the  square  of  a  number. 
Tables  of  quarter  squares  have  been  devised  to  save 
labor  in  multiplying  numbers.  —  Quarter  turn.  Quarter 
turn  belt  (Mach.).  an  arrangement  in  which  a  belt  trans- 
mits motion  between  two  shafts  which  are  at  right  angles 
with  each  other.  —  Quarter  watch  (Naut.),  a  subdiTisiois  oi 
the  full  watch  (one  fourth  of  the  crew)  on  a  man-of-war. 

—  To  glvej  or  show,  quarter  (Mil.),  to  accept  as  prisoner, 
on  submission  in  battle ;  to  forbear  to  kill,  as  a  van- 
quished enemy.  —  To  keep  quarter.    See  Quarter,  n.,  S. 

Quar'ter  (kwar'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Quartered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Quartering.]  1.  To  divide  into 
four  equal  parts. 


ale,  senate,   care,   am,   arm,   ask,   final,   gU  i    eve,   event,   6nd,  fem,   recent ;    ice,   idea,  ill ;    old,   Stey,   6rl),   6dd ; 
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2.  To  divide  ;  to  separate  into  parts  or  regions. 

Then  sailors  quartered  lieaven.  Dryden. 

3.  To  furiiisli  witli  slielter  or  entertainment ;  to  sup- 
ply with  the  means  of  living  for  a  time  ;  especially,  to 
furnish  shelter  to  ;  as,  to  quarter  soldiers. 

They  mean  tliis  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quartered.       Shak. 

4.  To  furnish  as  a  portion  ;  to  allot,    [ii.l 

This  isle  .  .  . 
He  quarters  to  his  blue-haired  deities.  Milton. 

6.  (Her.)  To  arrange  (different  coats  of  arms)  upon 
one  escutclieon,  as  when  a  man 
inherits  from  both  father  and 
mother  the  riglit  to  bear  arms. 

^ff"  When  only  two  coats  of 
arms  are  so  combined  they  are 
arranged  in  four  compartments. 
See  QcAKTEK,  n.,  1  (i). 

Quar'ter  (kwar'ter),  v.  i.     To       ||||H|K|I|ll|i|  ^  \^  ^ 
lodge ;  to  have  a'temporary  resi- 
dence. 

Quar'ter,  V.  I.    \J?.cartayer.']  Quartered  Arms. 

To  drive  a  carriage  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  wheels  from  going  into  the  ruts,  or  so  that  a  rut 
shall  be  between  the  wheels. 

Every  creature  that  met  us  would  rely  on  us  for  quartering. 

De  Quincey. 

8Uar'ter-age  (-Sj),  re.     A  quarterly  allowance. 
uar'ter-deck'  (-dSk'),  n.     (JVaut.)  That  part  of  the 
upper  deck  abaft  the  mainmast,  including  the  poop  deck 
when  there  is  one. 

5^°"  The  quarter-deck  is  reserved  as  a  promenade  for 
the  officers  and  (in  passenger  vessels)  for  the  cabin  pas- 
sengers. 

Qnar'ter-foil'  (kwar'ter-foil'), 
1.  [Quar/er-j-foil:ct.¥.qua- 
ire  feuiUes.']  (jlccA.)  An  orna- 
mental   foliation    having    four  Quarterfoils. 

lobes,  or  foils. 

Quar'ter-hung' (-hung'),  a.  {Ordnance)  Having  trun- 
nions the  axes  of  which  lie  below  the  line  of  the  bore ;  — 
said  of  a  cannon. 

Quar'tei-lng,  a.  1.  {Naut.)  Coming  from  a  point 
well  abaft  the  lieam,  but  not  directly  astern  ;  —  said  of 
waves  or  any  moving  object. 

2.  {Mach.)  At  right  angles,  as  the  cranks  of  a  loco- 
motive, which  are  in  planes  forming  a  right  angle  vrith 
each  other. 

Quar'ter-lng,  re.    1.  A  station.   [06s.]  Bp.  Montagu. 

2.  Assignment  of  quarters  for  soldiers  ;  quarters. 

3.  (Her.)  («)  The  division  of  a  shield  containing  dif- 
ferent coats  of  arms  into  four  or  more  compartments. 
(6)  One  of  the  different  coats  of  arms  arranged  upon  an 
escutcheon,  denoting  the  descent  of  the  bearer. 

4.  (A  rch. )  A  series  of  quarters,  or  small  upright  posts. 
See  QcARTEE,  n.,  1  (m)  (Arch.).  Gwilt. 

Quartering  block,  a  block  on  which  the  body  of  a  con- 
demned criminal  was  quartered.  Macaulay. 

Quai'ter-ly,  a.  1.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  a 
fourth  part ;  as,  quarterly  seasons. 

2.  Recurring  during,  or  at  the  end  of,  each  quarter ; 
as,  quarterly  payments  of  rent ;  a  quarterly  meeting. 

Quar'ter-ly,  n.  ;  pi.  Quakteelies  (-llz).  A  period- 
ical work  published  once  a  quarter,  or  four  times  in  a  year. 

Quar'ter-ly,  adv.  1.  By  quarters ;  once  in  a  quarter 
of  a  year ;  as,  the  returns  are  made  quarterly. 

2.  (Her.)  In  quarters,  or  quarterings;  as,  to  bear  arms 
quarterly  ;  in  four  or  more  parts ;  —  said  of  a  shield  thus 
divided  by  lines  drawn  through  it  at  right  angles. 

Quar'ter-mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  n.  [Quarter  -\-  master  : 
cf.  F.  quartier-maitre.']  1.  (Mil.)  An  officer  whose 
duty  is  to  provide  quarters,  provisions,  storage,  clothing, 
fuel,  stationery,  and  transportation  for  a  regiment  or 
other  body  of  troops,  and  superintend  the  supplies. 

2.  (A^aut.)  A  petty  officer  who  attends  to  the  helm, 
binnacle,  signals,  and  the  like,  under  the  direction  of 
the  master.  Totten, 

Quartermaster  general  {Mil.),  in  the  United  States,  a 
Btaff  officer,  who  has  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  and  is 
the  chief  officer  in  the  quartermaster's  department ;  in 
England,  an  officer  of  high  rank  stationed  at  the  War 
Office  having  similar  duties ;  also,  a  staif  officer,  usually  a 
general  officer,  accompanying  each  complete  army  in  the 
field.  —  Quartermaster  sergeant.    See  Serseant. 

Quar'tem  (kwar'tern),  re.  [OE.  quarleroun,  quar- 
tron,  F.  quarteron,  the  fourth  part  of  a  pound,  or  of  a 
hundred  ;  cf.  L.  quartarius  a  fourth  part,  quarter  of  any 
measure,  quartern,  gill.  See  Quarter,  and  cf.  Quakter- 
ON,  Quadroon.]  1.  A  quarter.  Specifically :  (a)  The 
fourth  part  of  a  pint ;  a  gill.  (J)  The  fourth  part  of  a 
peck,  or  of  a  stone  (14  lbs.). 

2.  A  loaf  of  bread  weighing  about  four  pounds ;  — 
called  also  quartern  loaf.  Simmonds. 

Quar'ter-on  (kwar'ter-6n),  re.  [F.  See  Quartern.] 
A  quarter  ;  esp.,  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
hundred.  Piers  Plowman. 

Quar'ter-on  (-8n),  Quar'ter-Oon  (-oon),  n.  A  quad- 
roon. 

Quar'ter-pace'  (-pas'),  «.  (Arch.)  A  platform  of  a 
staircase  where  the  stair  turns  at  a  right  angle  only.  See 
Hai.fpace. 

Quar'ter  round'  (-round').     (Arch.)  An  ovolo. 

Quar'ter-stalf  (-staf),  re. ;  pi.  Quarterstaves  (-stavz' 
or  -stavz').  A  long  and  stout  staff  formerly  used  as  a 
weapon  of  defense  and  offense ;  —  so  called  because  in 
holding  it  one  hand  was  placed  in  the  middle,  and  the 
otlier  between  the  middle  and  the  end. 

Quar-tet'  )  (kwar-tSf),  re.  [It.  quartetto,  dim.  of 
Quar-tette' )  quarto  the  fourth,  a  fourth  part,  fr. 
L.  quartus  the  fourth.  See  Quart.]  1.  (Mus.)  (a)  A 
composition  in  four  parts,  each  performed  by  a  single 
voice  or  instrument,  (b)  The  set  of  four  persons  who 
perform  a  piece  of  music  in  four  parts. 
2.  (Poet.)  A  stanza  of  four  lines. 


Qnar'tlc  (kwar'ttk),  a.  [L.  quartus  fourth.]  (Math.) 
Of  the  fourth  degree. 

Quar'tic  (kwar'tlk),  n.  (a)  (Alg.)  A  quantic  of  the 
fourth  degree.  See  Quantic.  (b)  (Geom.)  A  curve  or 
surface  whose  equation  is  of  the  fourth  degree  in  the 
variables. 

Quar'tile  (-til),  n.  [F.  quartile  aspect,  fr.  L.  quartus 
the  fourth.     See  Quart.]     (Asirol.)  Same  as  Quadrate. 

Quar'tlne  (-tin  or  -ten),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  quartus  the 
fourth.]  (Bot.)  A  supposed  fourth  integument  of  an 
ovule,  counting  from  the  outside. 

Quar'tO  (kwar'to),  a.  [L.  in  quarto  in  fourth,  from 
quartus  the  fourth:  cf.  F.  (ire)  quarto.  See  Quart.] 
Having  four  leaves  to  the  sheet ;  of  the  form  or  size  of 
a  quarto. 

Quar'tO,  re.  /  pi.  Quartos  (-toz).  Originally,  a  book  of 
the  size  of  the  fourth  of  a  sheet  of  printing  paper ;  a  size 
made  by  twice  folding  a  sheet,  which  then  makes  four 
leaves ;  in  present  usage,  a  book  of  a  square  or  nearly 
square  form,  and  usually  of  large  size. 

Quar'tridge  (-trTj),M.     Quarterage.     [06*.] 

Quartz  (kwarts),  re.  [G.  quarz.']  (Min.)  A  form  of 
sihca,  or  silicon  dioxide  (Si02),  occurring  in  hexagonal 
crystals,  which  are  commonly  colorless  and  transparent, 
but  sometimes  also  yellow,  brown,  purple,  green,  and  of 
other  colors ;  also  in  cryptocrystalline  massive  forms 
varjnng  in  color  and  degree  of  transparency,  being  some- 
times opaque. 

t^^  The  crystalline  varieties  Include :  amethyst,  vio- 
let ;  citrine  and  false  topaz,  pale  yellow ;  rock  crystal, 
transparent  and  colorless  or  nearly  so ;  rose  quartz,  rose- 
colored  ;  smoky  quartz,  smoky  brown.  The  chief  crypto- 
crystalline varieties  are  :  agate,  a  chalcedony  in  layers  or 
clouded  with  different  colors,  including  the  onyx  and  sar- 
donyx ;  carnelian  and  sard,  red  or  flesh-colored  chal- 
cedony ;  chalcedony,  nearly  white,  and  waxy  in  luster ; 
chrysoprase,  an  apple-green  chalcedony  ;  flint,  hornstone, 
basanite,  or  touchstone,  hiovm  to  black  in  color  and  com- 
pact in  texture ;  heliotrope,  green  dotted  with  red ; 
jasper,  opaque,  red,  yellow,  or  brown,  colored  by  iron  or 
ferruginous  clay  ;  prase,  translucent  and  dull  leek-green. 

Quartz  is  an  essential  constituent  of  granite,  and 
abounds  in  rocks  of  all  ages.  It  forms  the  rocks  quartzite 
{quartz  rock)  and  sanastone,  and  makes  most  of  the  sand 
of  the  seashore. 

QuartZ-if'er-OUS  (-Tfer-iis),  a.  IQuartz  -f  -ferous.J 
(Min.)  Consisting  chiefly  of  quartz  ;  containing  quartz. 

QuartZ'lte  (kwartslt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  quartzite.}  (Min.) 
Massive  quartz  occurring  as  a  rock ;  a  metamorphosed 
sandstone  ;  —  called  also  quartz  rock. 

QuartZ'Oid  (-old),  re.  [_Q,uartz  -\-  -oid.'\ 
(Crystallog.)  A  form  of  crystal  common 
with  quartz,  consisting  of  two  six-sided  pyr- 
amids, base  to  base. 

Quartz'ose'  (-os'),  a.    [Cf.  F.  quartzeux, 
G.  quarzig.']     (Min.)  Containing,  or  resem- 
bling, quartz ;    partaking  of  the  nature  or   Quartzoid. 
qualities  of  quartz. 

QuartZ'OUS  (kwarts'iis),  a.     (Min.)  Quartzose. 

QuartZ'y  (-y),  a"    (3Iin.)  Quartzose. 

Quas  (kw5s),  re.     A  kind  of  beer.     Same  as  QuAss. 

Quas'C&i  (-chi),  Quas'je  (-je),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  The  brown 
coati.     See  Coati. 

Quash  (kwosh),  re.     Same  as  Squash. 

Quash,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Quashed  (kwSsht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Quashing.]  [OF.  quasser,  F.  casser,  fr.  L.  cas- 
sare  to  annUiilate,  annul,  fr.  cassus  empty,  vain,  of  un- 
certain origin.  The  word  has  been  confused  with  L. 
quassare  to  shake,  F.  casser  to  break,  which  is  probably 
of  different  origin.  Cf.  Cashiee,  v.  t.}  (Law)  To  abate, 
annul,  overthrow,  or  make  void ;  as,  to  quash  an  indict- 
ment. Blackstone. 

Quash,  V.  t.  [OF.  quasser,  F.  casser,  fr.  L.  quassare 
to  shake,  shatter,  shiver,  v.  intens.  fr.  quatere,  quassum, 
to  shake,  shatter.  Cf.  Concussion,  Discuss,  Rescue,  and 
also  Quash  to  annul.]  1.  To  beat  down,  or  beat  in 
pieces  ;  to  dash  forcibly  ;  to  crush. 

The  whales 
Against  sharp  rocks,  like  reeling  vessels,  quashed. 
Though  huge  as  mountains,  are  in  pieces  dashed.  Waller. 

2.  To  crush;  to  subdue;  to  suppress  or  extinguish 
summarily  and  completely ;  as,  to  qicash  a  rebellion. 

Contrition  is  apt  to  quash  or  allay  all  worldly  grief.   Barrow. 

Quash,  V.  i.   To  be  shaken,  or  dashed  about,  with  noise. 

Quash'ee  (-e),  n.     A  negro  of  the  West  Indies. 

Qua'sl  (kwa'si).  [L.]  As  if  ;  as  though ;  as  it  were  ; 
in  a  manner ;  in  a  certain  sense  or  degree  ;  having  some 
resemblance  to  ;  qualified  ;  —  used  as  an  adjective,  or  a 
prefix  with  a  noun  or  an  adjective  ;  as,  a  quasi  contract, 
an  implied  contract,  an  obligation  which  has  arisen  from 
some  act,  as  if  from  a  contract ;  a  quasi  corporation,  a 
body  that  has  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  peculiar  attri- 
butes of  a  corporation  ;  a  quasi  argument,  that  which 
resembles,  or  is  used  as,  an  argument ;  quasi  historical, 
apparently  historical,  seeming  to  be  historical. 

Quas'l-mo'dO  (kwSs'T-mo'do),  re.  [So  called  from  the 
first  words  of  the  Latin  introit,  quasi  modo  geniti  infantes 
as  newborn  babes,  1  Pet.  ii.  2.]  (B.  C.  Ch.)  The  first 
Sunday  after  Easter ;  Low  Sunday. 

QuasB  (kwSs),  re.  [Russ.  kvas\']  A  thin,  sour  beer, 
made  by  pouring  warm  water  on  rye  or  barley  meal  and 
letting  it  ferment,  — much  used  by  the  Russians.  [Writ- 
ten also  quas.'] 

Quas-sa'tlon  (kwSs-sa'shtin),  re.  [L.  quassatio,  from 
quassare  to  shake.  See  Quash  to  crush.]  The  act  of 
shaking,  or  the  state  of  being  shaken.  Gayton. 

Quas'sl-a  (kwBsh'T-iV ;  277),  re.  [NL.  From  the  name 
of  a  negro,  Quassy,  or  Qiwsh,  who  prescribed  this  article 
as  a  specific]  The  wood  of  several  tropical  American 
trees  of  the  order  Simarubefc,  aa  Quassia  amara,  Picra:- 
7ia  excelsa,  and  Simartiba  amara.  It  is  intensely  bitter, 
and  is  used  in  medicine  and  sometimes  as  a  substitute 
for  hops  in  making  beer. 

Quas'Bln  (kwBs'sTn  or  kwSs'-),  re.  [Cf.  F.  qiiassine. 
See  Quassia.]     (Chem.)  The  bitter  principle  of  quassia. 


extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  substance  ;  —  formerly 
called  quassite.     [Written  also  guassUn,  and  quassine.'] 

Quat  (kwot),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (a)  A  pustule. 
[Obs.]     (b)  An  annoying,  worthless  person.  Shak, 

Quat,  V.  t.    To  satiate ;  to  satisfy.     [Prov  Eng.] 

Qua'ta  (kwa'ta),  re.     (Zo'ol.)  The  coaita. 

QuatCh  (kw5ch),  a.     Squat ;  flat.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Qua'ter-COUS'in  (ka'ter-kiiz"n),  re.  [F.  quatre  four 
+  cousin,  E.  cousin.^  A  cousin  within  the  first  four  de- 
grees of  kindred. 

Qua-ter'na-ry  (kwa-ter'na-ry),  a.  [L.  quaiernarius 
consisting  of  four  each,  containing  four,  f r.  quaierni  four 
each,  fr.  quattuor  ioxix :  cf.  F.  quaternaire.    See  Four.] 

1.  Consisting  of  four ;  by  fours,  or  in  sets  of  four. 

2.  (Geol.)  Later  than,  or  subsequent  to,  the  Tertiary; 
Post-tertiary ;  as,  the  Quaternary  age,  or  Age  of  man. 

Qua-ter'na-ry,  n.  [L.  numerus  quaternarius :  cf .  F. 
quaternaire.]     1.  The  number  four.  Boyle. 

2.  (Geo/.)  The  Quaternary  age,  era,  or  formation.  See 
the  Chart  of  Geology. 

Qua-ter'nate  (-nat),  a.  Composed  of,  or  arranged  in, 
sets  of  four ;  quaternary  ;  as,  quuternate  i  eaves. 

Qua-ter'ni-on  (kwa-ter'nT-un),  re.  [L.  quaternio,  fr. 
quaterni  four  each.  See  Quaternary.]  1.  The  number 
four.     [Poetic'] 

2.  A  set  of  four  parts,  things,  or  persons ;  four  things 
taken  collectively ;  a  group  of  four  words,  phrases,  cir- 
cumstances, facts,  or  the  like. 

Delivered  him  to  lour  quaternions  of  soldiers.    Acts  xii.  4. 
Ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  Nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run.        Milton, 
The  triads  and  quaternions  with  which  he  loaded  his  sentences. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  A  word  of  four  syllables ;  a  quadrisyllable. 

4.  (Math. )  The  quotient  of  two  vectors,  or  of  two  di- 
rected right  lines  in  space,  considered  as  depending  on 
four  geometrical  elements,  and  as  expressible  by  an  alge- 
braic symbol  of  quadrinomial  form. 

111^^  The  science  or  calculus  of  quaternions  is  a  new 
mathematical  method,  in  which  the  conception  of  a  qua- 
ternion is  unfolded  and  symbolically  expressed,  and  is 
applied  to  various  classes  of  algebraical,  geometrical,  and 
physical  questions,  so  as  to  discover  theorems,  and  to 
arrive  at  the  solution  of  problems.      Sir  W.  B.  Hamilton. 

Qua-ter'nl-On,  v.  t.  To  divide  into  quaternions,  files, 
or  companies.  Milton, 

Qua-ter'ni-ty  (-tj),  re.  [LL.  quaternitas,  fr.  L.  qua- 
terni  four  each:  cf.  F.  quaternite.]  1.  The  number 
four.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  union  of  four  in  one,  as  of  four  persons ;  — 
analogous  to  the  theological  term  trinity. 

Qua'ter-on  (kwa'ter-on),  re.     See  2d  Quarterok. 

Qua-torz'ain  (ka-t6rz'an),  ?i.  [See  Quatorzb.]  A 
poem  of  fourteen  lines  ;  a  sonnet.  B.  H.  Stoddard, 

Qua-torze'  (ka^tSrz'),  re.  [F.  quatorze  fourteen,  L. 
quattuordecim.  See  Fourteen.]  The  four  aces,  kings, 
queens,  knaves,  or  tens,  in  the  game  of  piquet;— so 
called  because  quatorze  counts  as  fourteen  points. 

Quat'raln  (kwot'ran),  re.  [F. ,  f r.  quatre  four,  L.  quaU 
tuor,  quatuor.  See  Four.]  (Pros.)  A  stanza  of  four  lines 
rhyming  alternately.  Hryden. 

Qua'tre  (ka'ter;  F.  ka/tr'),  re.  [F.]  A  card,  die, 
or  domino,  having  four  spots,  or  pips. 

Qua'tre-feullle  (-fey'),  I  re.      [F.    quatre  feuilles.1 

Qua'tre-foil  (-foil),         I      Same  as  Quarteefoil. 

Quat'u-or  (kwSt'u-Sr),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  quattiior,  qua- 
tuor,  iouT.  See  Quartet.]  (it/«s.)  A  quartet;  —  applied 
chiefly  to  instrumental  compositions. 

Quave  v^wav),  n.    See  Quaver.     [06*.] 

Quave,  v.  i.     To  quaver.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Quave'mire'  (-mir'),  re.    See  Quagmire.     [06*.] 

Qua'ver  (kwa'ver),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Quavered 
(-verd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Quavering.]  [OE.  quaven  to 
shake,  to  tremble ;  cf.  LG.  quabbeln  to  shake,  to  be  soft, 
of  fat  substances,  quabbe  a  fat  lump  of  flesh,  a  dewlap, 
D.  kwabbe,  and  E.  quiver,  v.]  1.  To  tremble ;  to  vibrate ; 
to  shake.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  Especially,  to  shake  the  voice ;  to  utter  or  form 
sound  with  rapid  or  tremulous  vibrations,  as  in  singing; 
also,  to  trill  on  a  musical  instrument. 

Qua'ver,  v.  t.    To  utter  with  quavers. 

We  shall  hear  her  quavering  them  ...  to  some  sprightly  aire 
of  the  opera.  Adaisotu 

Qua'ver,  re.  1.  A  shake,  or  rapid  and  tremulous  vi. 
bration,  of  the  voice,  or  of  an  instrument  of  music. 

<2.  (Mus.)  An  eighth  note.    See  Eighth. 

JQua'ver-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  quavers ;  a  warbler. 
VQuay  (ke),  re.     [F.  quai.     See  Key  quay.]     A  mole, 
bank,  or  wharf,  formed  toward  the  sen,  or  at  the  side  of 
a  harbor,  river,  or  other  navigable  water,  for  convenience 
in  loading  and  unloading  vessels.     [Written  also  key.] 

Quay  (ke),  V.  t.    To  furnish  with  quays. 

Quay'age  (-aj),  n.     [F.]    Wharfage.     [Also  keyage.] 

Quayd  (kwad),  p.  p.  of  Quail.     [06«.]  Spenser. 

Que  (ke),  n.     [Cf.  3d  Cue.]     A  half  farthing.     [Obs."] 

Qneach  (kwecli),  re.  [Cf.  Quick.]  A  thick,  bushy 
plot ;  a  thicket.     [Obs.]  Chapman, 

Queach,  v.  i.  [Cf.  E.  quich,  v.  i.,  quick,  v.  i.  ;  or  AS. 
cu'eccan  to  shake.]  To  stir ;  to  move.  See  Quick,  v.  i, 
[06.5.] 

Queach'y  (-J),  a.  1.  Yielding  or  trembling  under  the 
feet,  as  moist  or  boggy  ground  ;  shaking  ;  moving.  "  The 
queacliy  fens."     "  Godwin's  queachy  sands."     Drayton. 

2.  Like  a  queach;  thick;  bushy.     [06.«.]     Cockeram. 

Quean  (kwen),  re.  [Originally,  a  woman,  AS.  cwetie; 
akin  to  OS.  quena,  OHG.  quena,  loel.  konr,  Goth,  qind, 
and  AS.  cwPn,  also  to  Gr.  yuj-^  woninn,  wife,  Skr.  gnS 
goddess.  Cf.  Queen.]  1.  A  woman;  a  young  or  unmar- 
ried wom.an  ;  a  girl.     [06*.  or  Scot.]  Chaucer. 

2.  A  low  woman ;  a  wench ;  a  slut.  "  The  dread  of 
every  scolding  quean."  Gay. 

Suea'sl-ly  (kwe'zT-iy),  adv.    In  a  queasy  inniinor. 
uea'si-ness,  ».    The  state  of  being  queasy  ;  nausea; 
qualmishneBs ;  squeamishness.  Shak. 
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Quea'Sy  (kwe'zj^),  a.  [Icel.  ktveisa  pain ;  cf.  Norw. 
kteis  sickness  after  a  debauch.]  1.  Sick  at  tlie  stomacli ; 
affected  with  nausea  ;  inclined  to  vomit ;  qualmish. 

2.  Fastidious ;  squeamish  ;  dehcate ;  easily  disturbed ; 
unsettled;  ticklish.     "A  gueasy  question."  Shak. 

Some  seek,  when  queasy  conscience  has  its  qualms.     Cowper. 

Que-bec'  group'  (kwe-bSk'  groop').  (Geol.)  The 
middle  of  the  three  groups  into  which  the  rocks  of  the 
Canadian  period  have  been  divided  in  the  American 
Lower  SOurian  system.     See  the  Chart  of  Geology. 

II  Que-bra'cho(ka-bra'chft),  m.  [Sp.]  (.Bo<.)  A  Chil- 
ian apocynaceous  tree  {Aspidosperina  Quebracho) ;  also, 
its  bark,  which  is  used  as  a  febrifuge,  and  for  dyspnoea 
ef  the  lung,  or  bronchial  diseases ;  —  called  also  white 
quebracho,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  red  quebracho,  a 
Mexican  anacardiaceous  tree  {Loxopterygium  Lorentzii) 
whose  bark  is  said  to  have  similar  properties. 

J.  Smith  {Diet.  Econ.  Plants). 

Queb'rith  (kwgb'rith),  n.  [OF.  quebrit,  quibrith, 
At.  kibrit.]     (Alchemy)  Sulphur.     [0J«.] 

Quech  (kwgch),  1  V.  i.    [Cf.  Quick,  Queach.]    A  word 

Queck  (kwSk),  I  occurring  in  a  corrupt  passage  of 
Bacon's  Essays,  and  probably  meaning,  to  stir,  to  move. 

Queen  (kwen),  n.  [OE.  qicen,  quene,  queen,  quean, 
AS.  cwen  wife,  queen,  woman  ;  akin  to  OS.  quan  wife, 
woman,  Icel.  kvan  wife,  queen,  Goth.  qens.  V221.  See 
Qdean.]     1.  The  wife  of  a  king. 

2.  A  woman  who  is  the  sovereign  of  a  kingdom  ;  a  fe- 
male monarch  ;  as,  Elizabeth,  queen  of  England  ;  Mary, 
queen  of  Scots. 

In  faith,  and  by  the  heaven*8  quene.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  woman  eminent  in  power  or  attractions ;  the 
highest  of  her  kind  ;  as,  a  queen  in  society ;  —  also  used 
figuratively  of  cities,  countries,  etc.  "  This  queen  of 
cities."     "Albion,  j«eea  of  isles."  Cowper. 

4.  The  fertile,  or  fully  developed,  female  of  social 
bees,  ants,  and  termites. 

5.  {Chess)  The  most  powerful,  and  except  the  king 
the  most  important,  piece  in  a  set  of  chessmen. 

6.  A  playing  card  bearing  the  picture  of  a  queen  ;  as, 
the  queen  of  spades. 

Queen  apple.  [Cf.  OE.  quyne  aple  quince  apple.]  A  kind 
of  apple  ;  a  queening.  "  (jueen  apples  and  red  cherries." 
Spenser.  —  Queen  bee  iZo'ol.),  a  female  bee,  especially  the 
female  of  the  honeybee.  See  Honeybee.  —  Queen  conch 
(Zool.),  a  very  largeweat 
Indian  cameo  conch  ( Cas- 
tis  cameo).  It  is  much 
used  for  making  cameos 
—  Queen  consort,  the  w  if  e 
of  a  reigning  king.  Blacl- 
stone.  —  Queen  dowager 
the  widow  of  a  king  —  ^ 
Queen  gold,  formerly  a 
revenue  of  the  queen  con- 
sort of  England,  arismg 
from  gifts,  fines,  etc  — 

Sueen  mother,  a  queen 
owager  who  is  also 
mother  of  the  reigning 
king  or  queen.  —  Queen  of 
May.  See  May  queen,  un- 
der May.  —  Queen  of  the 
meadow  (Bot.),  a  Euro- 
pean herbaceous  plant 
(Spinea  Olmaria).  See 
Meadowsweet.  —  Queen 
of  the  prairie  (Bot.),  an 
American  herb  (Sinrica 
lobata)  with  ample  clusters  of  pale  pink  flowers.  —  Queen 
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pigeon  (Zool.),  any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  very  large  and 
handsome  crested  ground  pi- 
geons of  the  genus  Goura,  na- 
tive of  New  Guinea  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  They  are 
mostly  pale  blue,  or  ash-blue, 
marked  with  white,  and  have 
a  large  occipital  crest  of  spat- 
ulate  feathers.  Called  also 
crotcned  pigeon,  goura,  and 
Victoria  jjiijeon.  —  Queen  re- 
gent, or  Queen  regnant,  a  queen 
reigning  in  her  own  right.  — 
Queen's  Bench.  See  King's 
Bench. —  Queen's  counsel. 
Queen's  evidence.  See  King^s 
counsel,  King^s  evidence,  un- 
der King. — Queen's  delight 
(Bot.),  an  American  plant 
(Stillingia  sylvntica)  of  the 
Spurge  family,  having  an  her- 
baceous stem  and  a  perennial 
woody  root.  —  Queen's  metal 
(Metal.),  an  alloy  somewhat 
resembling  pewter  or  britan- 
nia,  and  consisting  essentially 
of  tin  with  a  slight  admixture  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and 
lead  or  copper.  —  Queen's  pigeon,  (^oo^.)  Same  as  Queen 
pigeon,  above.  —  Queen's  ware,  glazed  English  earthen- 
ware of  a  cream  color. —  Queen's  yellow  (Old  Chem.),  a 
heavy  yellow  powder  consisting  of  a  basic  mercuric  sul- 
phate ;  —  formerly  called,  turpetum  minerale,  or  Tur- 
hith's  mineral. 

Queen,  v.  i.    To  act  the  part  of  a  queen.  STiak. 

Queen,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Queened  (kwend) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Queening.]  (Chess)  To  make  a  queen  (or 
other  piece,  at  the  player's  discretion)  of  by  moving  it  to 
ttie  eiehth  row  ;  as,  to  queen  a  pavm. 

Queen'oraft'  (-kraff ),  n.  Craft  or  skill  in  policy  on 
tfae  pai"t  of  a  queen. 

Elizabeth  showed  much  queencra/t  in  procuring  the  votes  of 
the  nobility.  Fuller. 

Queen'dom  (-dum),  n.     The  dominion,  condition,  or 

character  of  a  queen.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Queen'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  California  sciaenoid 
food  fish  (Seriphus  politus).  The  back  is  bluish,  and 
the  sides  and  belly  bright  silvery.     Called  also  kingfish. 

Queen'hOOd  (-h98d),  n.  The  state,  personality,  or 
oharacter  of  a  queen ;  queenliness.  Tennyson. 


Queen  Pigeon  ( Ooura 
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Queen'lns  (kwen'Ing),  n.  [See  Qdeen  afple.]  (Bot.) 
Any  one  of  several  kinds  of  apples,  as  summer  queening, 
scarlet  queening,  and  early  queening.  An  apple  called  the 
queening  was  cultivated  in  England  two  hundred  years 
ago. 

Queen'll-ness  (-li-nSs),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
queenly  ;  the  characteristics  of  a  queen ;  stateliness  ;  emi- 
nence among  women  in  attractions  or  power. 

Queenly,  a.  [AS.  ewenlic  feminine.]  Like,  becom- 
ing, or  suitable  to,  a  queen 

Queen'-post'  (-post'),  n, 
(Arch.)    One  of  two 
suspending  posts  in 
a  roof  truss,  or 
other  framed 

truss    of    simi-   j,^,        _^^_zz^  -•  — r, 

lar   form.     See  a  /r 

KiNO-POST.  Queen-post   Roof.     AB  Tiebeam  ;    DG  EF 

Oueen'shln       Queen-Posts  :   BE   Straining   Piece  ;    AD 
n.      The    state       ^^  Principal  Kalters  ;  ACBC  Rafters, 
rank,  or  dignity  of  a  queen. 

Queens'Iand  nut'  (kwenz'lSnd  nuf ).  (Bot.)  The 
nut  of  an  Australian  tree  (Macadamia  ternifolia).  It  is 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  contains  a  single  round 
edible  seed,  or  sometimes  two  hemispherical  seeds.  So 
called  from  Queensland  in  Australia. 

Queen'  truss  (kwen'  trfis').  (Arch.)  A  truss  framed 
with  queen-posts ;  a  queen-post  truss. 

Queer  (kwer),  a.  [ Conipar.,  Queereb  (-er) ;  superl. 
Queerest.]  [6.  quer  cross,  oblique,  athwart  (cf.  quer- 
kopf  a  queer  fellow),  OHG.  twer,  twerh,  dwerah ;  akin 
to  D.  dvars,  AS.  pweorh  thwart,  bent,  twisted,  Icel. 
pverr  thwart,  transverse,  Goth,  pwairhs  angry,  and 
perh.  to  L.  torquere  to  twist,  and  E.  through.  Cf.  Tor- 
ture, Through,  Thwart,  a.]  1.  At  variance  with  what 
is  usual  or  normal ;  differing  in  some  odd  way  from  what 
is  ordinary;  odd;  singular;  strange;  whimsical;  as,  a 
queer  story  or  act.     "  A  queer  look."  W.  Irving. 

2.  Mysterious;  suspicious;  questionable;  as,  a  queer 
transaction.     \_Colloq.'] 

Queer,  n.     Counterfeit  money.     [Slang'] 

To  shove  the  queer,  to  put  counterfeit  money  in  circu- 
lation.   [Slang] 

Queer'lsh,  a.     Rather  queer ;  somewhat  singular. 

Queer'ly,  adv.     In  a  queer  or  odd  manner. 

Queer'ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  queer. 

Queest  (kwest),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  kvisa  a  kind  of  bird, 
kvistr  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and  E.  cushat.l  (Zool.)  The 
European  ringdove  (Columba  palumbus) ;  the  cushat. 
[Written  also  quist,  queeze,  quice,  queece.]  See  Ringdove. 

Quegh  (kwak),  n.     A  drinking  vessel.     See  Quaich. 

Quelnt  (kwant),  a.     See  Quaint.     [OJ.S.] 

Quelnt,  obs.  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Quench.  Chaucer. 

Quelnt'lse  (-iz),  n.    See  Quaintise.    [OJ.?.]    Chaucer. 

Quell  (kwSl),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Quelled  (kwgld) ; 
p.  pr.   &  vb.  n.   Quelling.]      [See  Quail  to  cower.] 

1.  To  die.     [Obs.-] 

Yet  he  did  quake  and  quiver,  like  to  quell.     Spenser. 

2.  To  be  subdued  or  abated  ;  to  yield ;  to  abate,    [i?.] 

Winter's  wrath  begins  to  quell.  Spenser. 

Quell,  V.  t.  [OE.  quellen  to  kill,  AS.  cwellan,  causa- 
tive of  cwelan  to  die  ;  akin  to  OHG.  quellen  to  torment, 
Icel.  kvelja.  See  Quail  to  cower.]  1.  To  take  the  life 
of  ;  to  kill.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

The  ducks  cried  as  [if]  men  would  them  quelle.    Chaucer. 

2.  To  overpower  ;  to  subdue  ;  to  put  down. 

The  nation  obeyed  the  call,  rallied  round  the  sovereign,  and 

enabled  him  to  quell  the  disaffected  minority.  Macaulat/. 

Northward  marching  to  quell  the  sudden  revolt.    LongifeUow. 

3.  To  quiet ;  to  allay ;  to  pacify ;  to  cause  to  yield  or 
cease  ;  as,  to  quell  grief ;  to  quell  the  tumult  of  the  soul. 

Much  did  his  words  the  gentle  lady  quell.      Spenser. 
Syn.  -To  subdue;   crush;  overpower;  reduce;  put 
down  ;  repress ;  suppress ;  quiet ;  allay ;  calm ;  pacify. 

Quell,  n.    Murder.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Quell'er  (-er),  n.  1.  A  killer;  as,  Jack  the  Giant 
Queller.     [Obs.]  Wyclif  (Mark  yi.  11). 

2.  One  who  quells ;  one  who  overpowers  or  subdues. 

Quel11-0  (kw51'li-o),  n.  [Sp.  cuello,  L.  collum  neck.] 
A  ruff  for  the  neck.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

II  Quelque'ChOSe'  (kSlk'shoz'),  n.  [F.  quelque  chose 
something.]     A  trifle  ;  a  kickshaw.  Donne. 

Queme  (kwem),  v.  t.  &  i.  [AS.  cweman,  akin  to  cu- 
man  to  come.     V23.]     To  please.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Queme'ful  (-ful),  a-  Kindly ;  merciful.  [Obs.]  Wyclif. 

Quench  (kwench),  V.  t.  [imp.  Sz  p.  p.  Quenched 
(kwSncht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Quenching.]  [OE.  quenchen, 
AS.  cwencan  in  dcivencan,  to  extinguish  utterly,  causa- 
tive of  cwincan,  dcivincan,  to  decrease,  disappear ;  cf. 
AS.  cwinan,  dcwlnan,  to  waste  or  dvrindle  away.]  1.  To 
extinguish  ;  to  overwhelm  ;  to  make  an  end  of  ;  —  said 
of  flame  and  fire,  of  things  burning,  and  figuratively  of 
sensations  and  emotions  ;  as,  to  quench  flame ;  to  quench 
a  candle ;  to  quench  thirst,  love,  hate,  etc. 

Ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire.  Shak. 

The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 
Will  riuench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy.  Shak. 

2.  To  cool  suddenly,  as  heated  steel,  in  tempering. 

Syn.  —  To  extinguish ;  still ;  stifle ;  allay ;  cool ;  check. 

Quench,  v.  i.  To  become  extinguished ;  to  go  out ; 
to  become  calm  or  cool.     [B.] 

Dost  thou  think  in  time 
She  will  not  quench  ?  Shak. 

Quench'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  quenched. 

Quench'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
quenches.  Hammond. 

Quench'less,  a.  Incapable  of  being  quenched  ;  inex- 
tinguishable ;  as,  quenchless  fire  or  fury.  "  Once  kin- 
dled, quenchless  evermore."  Byron. 

Syn.  — Inextinguishable ;  unquenchable. 

—  Quench1ess-ly,  adv.  —  Qnenchless-nesB,  n. 


Que-nelle'  (ke-nSl'),  n.  [F.]  (Cookery)  A  kind  of 
delicate  forcemeat,  commonly  poached  and  u^ed  as  a  dish 
by  itself  or  for  garnishing. 

Que-nouUle'  traln'lng  (ke-noo'y'  tran'Ing).   [F.  que- 
nouille  distaff.]     (Hort.)  A  method  of 
training  trees  or  slirubs  in  the  shape  of 
a  cone  or  distaff  by  tying  down  the 
branches  and  pruning. 

Quer'ci-tan'nlc  (kwer'sT-tSn'ntk), 
a.  [L.  quercus  an  oak  -|-  E.  tannic] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
a  tannic  acid  found  in  oak  bark  and 
extracted  as  a  yellowish  brown  amor- 
phous substance. 

Quer'cite  (-sit),  n.  {Chem.)  A  white 
crystalline    substance,  CoH;(OH)6, 
found  in  acorns,  the  fruit  of  the  oak 
(Quercus).    It  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  , 
is  regarded  as  a  pentacid  alcohol. 

Quer'ci-tin  (-sT-tin), n.    (Chem.)  A 
yellow    crystalline    substance,   occur- 
ring quite  widely  distributed  in  the 
vegetable    kingdom,   as  in  apple-tree    Quenouille  Train- 
bark,  horse-chestnut  leaves,  etc.,  but  '"S- 
originally  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  quercitrin. 
Called  also  meletin. 

Quer'cit-rin  (-sTt-rIn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  quercitrin.  See 
QuEKCiTEON.]  (Chem.)  A  glucoside  extracted  from  the 
bark  of  the  oak  (Quercus)  as  a  bitter  citron-yellow  crys- 
talline substance,  used  as  a  pigment  and  called  quercitron, 

Quer'clt-ron  (-sTt-riin  ;  277),  n.  [F.  quercitron,  the 
name  of  the  tree ;  L.  qziercus  an  oak  -f-  citrus  the  citron 
tree.]  1.  The  yellow  inner  bark  of  the  Quercus  tincto- 
ria,  the  American  black  oak,  yellow  oak,  dyer's  oak,  or 
quercitron  oak,  a  large  forest  tree  growing  from  Maine 
to  eastern  Texas. 

2.  Quercitrin,  used  as  a  pigment.  .  See  Quercitrin. 

II  Quer'CUS  (kwer'kiis),  n.  [L.,  an  oak.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  trees  constituted  by  the  oak.     See  Oak. 

Quer'ele  (kwgr'el),  re.  [See  2d  Quarrel.]  (0.  Eng. 
Law)  A  complaint  to  a  court.  See  Audita  Querela. 
[Obs.]  Ayliffe. 

Que'rent  (kwe'rent),  n.  [L.  querens,  p.  pr.  of  queri  to 
complain.]     (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  complainant ;  a  plaintiff. 

Que'rent,  n.  [L.  quaerens,  p.  pr.  of  quaerere  to  search 
for,  to  inquire.]    An  inquirer.     [OftjtJ  Aubrey. 

Quer'1-mo'nl-OUS  (kwgr'Y-mo'nl-Jis),  a.  [L.  queri- 
monia  a  complaint,  fr.  queri  to  complain.  See  Queru- 
lous.] Complaining  ;  querulous  ;  apt  to  complain.  — 
Quer'1-mo'nl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Quer'1-mo'ni-ous-ness,  n. 

Quer'1-mo-ny  (kwgr'T-mo-n^),  n.  [L.  querimonia."] 
A  complaint  or  complaining.     [06.!.]  E.  Hall. 

Que'rist  (kwe'rist),  n.  [See  Query.]  One  who  in- 
quires, or  asks  questions.  Swift. 

Querk'en  (kwerk'en),  v.  t.  [Icel.  ftneri  throat.  y26."l 
To  stifle  or  choke.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Queri  (kwerl),  v.  t.  [G.  querlen,  quirlen,  to  twirl,  to 
turn  round,  fr.  queri,  quirl,  a  twirling  stick.  Cf.  Twirl.] 
To  twirl ;  to  turn  or  wind  round  ;  to  coil ;  as,  to  queri  a 
cord,  thread,  or  rope.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Queri,  n.  A  coil ;  a  twirl ;  as,  the  queri  of  hair  on 
the  fore  leg  of  a  blooded  horse.     [Local,  If.  S.] 

Quem  (kwern),  n.  [AS.  cweorn,  cwyrn  ;  akin  to  D. 
kweern,  OHG.  quirn,  Icel.  kvern,  Sw.  qvarn,  Dan. 
qvsern,  Goth,  qairnus  (in  asiluqairnus),  Lith.  g\rnos,  and 
perh.  E.  corn.]  A  miU  for  grinding  grain,  the  upper 
stone  of  which  was  turned  by  hand  ;  —  used  before  the 
invention  of  windmills  and  watermills.  Shak, 

They  made  him  at  the  queme  grind.         Chaucer, 

Quer'po  (kwer'po),  n.  The  inner  or  body  garmeuta 
taken  together.    See  Cuerpo.  Dryden. 

Quer'que-dule  (-kwe-diil),  n.  [L.  querquedula.]  (Zo- 
ol. )  (a)  A  teal,     (b)  The  pintail  duck. 

Quer'ry  (kwgr'ry),  n.    A  groom ;  an  equerry.     [Obs.] 

Quer'U-len'tlal  (-fi-lSn'shal),  a.     Querulous.     [R.] 

Quer'U-lOUS  tkwgr'iS-liis),  a.  [L..  qverulus  and  que- 
rulosus,  fr.  queri  to  complain.  Cf.  Cry,  v.,  Quarrel  a 
brawl,  Quareelous.]  1.  Given  to  quarreling ;  quarrel- 
some.    [Obs.]  Holland. 

2.  Apt  to  find  fault ;  habitually  complaining  ;  disposed 
to  murmur  ;  as,  a  querulous  man  or  people. 

Enmity  can  hardly  be  more  annoying  than  querulous,  jealous, 
exacting  fondness.  Macaulay, 

3.  Expressing  complaint ;  fretful ;  whining ;  as,  a 
querulous  tone  of  voice. 

Syn .  —  Complaining  ;  bewailing ;  lamenting ;  whining ; 
mourning ;  murmuring ;  discontented ,  dissatisfied. 

—  Quer'u-lous-ly,  adv.  —  Qner'u-lons-ness,  n. 

Que'ry  (kwe'ry),  n. ;  pi.  Queries  (-riz).  [L.  quaere, 
imperative  sing,  of  quaerere,  guaesitum,  to  seek  or  search- 
for,  to  ask,  inquire.  Cf.  Acquire,  Conquer,  Exquisite, 
Quest,  Require.]  1.  A  question ;  an  inquiry  to  be  an- 
swered or  solved. 

I  shall  conclude  with  proposing  only  some  queries,  in  order  to 
a  .  . .  search  to  be  made  oy  others.  Sir  I.  ^'ewton. 

2.  A  question  in  the  mind ;  a  doubt ;  as,  I  have  a  query- 
about  his  sincerity. 

3.  An  interrogation  point  [?]  as  the  sign  of  a  question, 
or  a  doubt. 

Que'ry,  v.  i.  1.  To  ask  questions  ;  to  make  inquiry. 
Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate.  Pope, 

2.  To  have  a  doubt ;  as,  I  query  if  he  is  right. 

Que'ry,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Queried  (-rid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Querying.]  1.  To  put  questions  about ;  to  elicit 
by  questioning ;  to  inquire  into ;  as,  to  query  the  items 
or  the  amount ;  to  query  the  motive  or  the  fact. 

2.  To  address  questions  to  ;  to  examine  by  questiona- 

3.  To  doubt  of ;  to  regard  with  incredulity. 

4.  To  write  "  query  "  (qu.,  qy.,  or  ?)  against,  as  a 
doubtful  spelling,  or  sense,  in  a  proof.     See  Qu.bre. 

Que-sal'  (kS-sSl'  or  kwa'sal),  n.  (Zool.)  The  long, 
tailed,  or  resplendent,  trogon  (Pharomachus  mocinno^ 
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formerly  Trogon  resplendens),  native  of  Southern  Mexico 
and  Central  America.     Called  also 
quetzal^  and  golden  trogon. 

^S^  The  male  is  remarkable  for 
theDrilliant  metallic  green  and  gold 
colors  of  his  plumage,  and  for  his 
extremely  long  plumes,  wliich  often 
exceed  three  feet  in  length. 

Quese  (k%vez),  v.  t.  To  make  a 
quest  for.     \Obs.'\ 

Quest  (kwgst),  n.  [OF.  gueste, 
F.  quete,  fr.  L.  quaerere,  quae^ituin, 
to  seek  for,  to  ask.  Cf.  Query, 
Question.]  1.  The  act  of  seeking, 
»r  looking  after  anything;  attempt 
to  find  or  obtain  ;  search ;  pursuit ; 
as,  to  rove  in  quest  of  game,  of  a 
lost  child,  of  property,  etc. 

Upon  as  hard  adventure  yet  in  quest. 
Spenser. 
Cease  your  qvest  of  love.     SAa/c, 

There  ended  was  his  quests  there  ceased 
his  care.  Milton. 

2.  Bequest ;  desire  ;  solicitation. 
Gad  not  abroad  at  every  quest  and  call 
Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion. 

Herbert. 

3.  Those  who  make  search  or  in- 
quiry, taken  collectively. 

The  senate  hath  sent  about  three  sev- 
eral quests  to  search  you  out.  Shak. 

4.  Inquest ;  jury  of  inquest. 
What  lawful  quest  have  given  their 

erdict  ?  Shak. 

Quest,  V.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  quester,  F.  queter.  See  Quest, 
/.]     To  search  for ;  to  examine.     [iJ.]       Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Quest,  V.  i.  To  go  on  a  quest ;  to  mak&  a  search ;  to 
go  m  pursuit ;  to  beg.     [i?.] 

If  his  qu^isiing  had  been  unsuccessful,  he  appeased  the  rage 
of  hunger  with  some  scraps  of  broken  meat.  Macaulay. 

Quest'ant  (-ant),7^.  [OF.  questant,  F.  quetant,  p.  pr.] 
One  who  undertakes  a  quest ;  a  seeker.     [Obs.l      Shak. 

Quest'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  seeks  ;  a  seeker.     \_Obs.'] 

Ques'tion  (kwSs'chun),  «.  [F.,  fr.  L.  quaestio,  fr. 
quaerere^  quaesitum,  to  seek  for,  ask,  inquire.  See 
Quest,  re.]  1.  The  act  of  asking ;  interrogation ;  in- 
quiry ;  as,  to  examine  by  question  and  answer. 

2.  Discussion  ;  debate  ;  hence,  objection  ;  dispute  ; 
doubt ;  as,  the  story  is  true  beyond  question ;  he  obeyed 
without  question. 

There  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John's  disciples  and 
the  Jews  about  purifying.  John  iii.  25. 

It  is  to  be  put  to  question,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  Christian 
princes  to  make  an  invasive  war  simply  for  the  propagation  of 
the  faith.  Bacon. 

3.  Examination  with  reference  to  a  decisive  result; 
investigatiou ;  specifically,  a  judicial  or  official  investi- 
gation ;  also,  examination  under  torture.        Blackstone. 

He  that  was  in  question  for  the  robbery.  Shak. 

The  Scottish  privy  council  had  power  to  put  state  prisoners 

to  the  question.  Jlacaulay. 

4.  That  which  is  asked ;  inquiry ;  interrogatory ;  query. 

But  this  question  asked 
Puts  me  in  doubt.    Lives  there  who  loves  his  pain  ?    Milton. 

6.  Hence,  a  subject  of  investigation,  examination,  or 
debate  ;  theme  of  inquiry  ;  matter  to  be  inquired  into ; 
as,  a  delicate  or  doubtful  question. 

6.  Talk  ;  conversation ;  speech.     [OJj.]  Shak. 

In  question,  in  debate ;  in  the  course  of  examination  or 
discussion ;  as,  the  matter  or  point  in  question.  —  Leading 
question.  See  under  Leading.  —  Out  of  question,  unques- 
tionably. "0«<  o/ (jjiesWore, 'tis  Maria's  hand."  Shak. 
—  Out  of  the  question.  See  under  Out. —  Past  question, 
beyond  question  ;  out  of  question ;  certainly ;  undoubt- 
edly ;  unquestionably.  —  Prevtons  question,  a  question  put 
to  a  parliamentary  assembly  upon  the  motion  of  a  mem- 
ber, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  the  will  of  the 
body  to  vote  at  once,  without  further  debate,  on  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration.  The  form  of  the  question  is  : 
"  Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put  ?  "  If  the  vote  is  in 
the  affirmative,  the  matter  before  the  body  must  be  voted 
upon  as  it  then  stands,  without  further  general  debate  or 
the  submissiou  of  new  amendments.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and  generally  in 
America,  a  negative  decision  operates  to  keep  the  busi- 
ness before  tlie  body  as  if  the  motion  had  not  been  made ; 
but  in  the  English  Parliament,  it  operates  to  postpone 
consideration  for  the  day,  and  until  the  subject  may  be 
again  introduced.  In  American  practice,  the  object  of  the 
motion  is  to  hasten  action,  and  it  is  made  by  a  friend  of 
{he  measure.  In  English  practice,  the  object  is  to  get  rid 
■)f  the  subject  for  the  time  being,  and  the  motion  is  made 
with  a  purpose  of  voting  against  it.  Cushiny.  —  To  beg 
the  question.  See  under  Beg.  —  To  the  question,  to  the 
point  in  dispute  ;  to  the  real  matter  under  debate. 

Syn.  — Point;  topic;  subject. 

Ques'tion,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Questioned  (-chiind)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Questioning.]  [Cf.  F.  queslionner.  See 
Question,  re.]     1.  To  ask  questions ;  to  inquire. 

He  tliat  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much.      Bacon. 

2.  To  argue ;  to  converse  ;  to  dispute.     [OJf.] 

1  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew.        Shak. 
Ques'tion,  V.  2.    1.  Toinquireof  by  asking  questions; 
io  examine  by  interrogatories  ;  as,  to  question  a  witness. 
Z.  To  doubt  of ;  to  be  uncertain  of  ;  to  query. 

And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire.        Prior. 

3.  To  raise  a  question  about ;  to  call  in  question  ;  to 
make  objection  to.  "  But  have  power  and  right  to  ques- 
tion  thy  bold  entrance  on  this  place."  Milton. 

4.  To  talk  to ;  to  converse  with. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms  he  cpiestioned  me.    Shak. 
Syn.  —  To  ask ;  interrogate  ;   catechise  ;  doubt ;   con- 
trovert; dispute.— Question.  Inquihe,  Interrogate.  To 
inmm-e  is  merely  to  ask  for  information,  and  implies  no 
BUdhority  in  the  one  who  asks.    To  interrogate  is  to  put 


repeated  questions  in  a  formal  or  systematic  fashion  to 
elicit  some  particular  fact  or  facts.  To  question  has  a 
wider  sense  than  to  interrogate,  and  often  implies  an  atti- 
tude of  distrust  or  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  questioner. 

Ques'tlon-a-bll'1-ty  (kw5s'chiin-a-bil'i-ty),  n.  The 
state  or  condition  of  being  questionable.  Stallo. 

Ques'tlon-a-ble   (-a-b'l),   a.     1.  Admitting  of   being 
questioned  ;  inviting,  or  seeming  to  invite,  inquiry.    [iJ.] 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.  Shak. 

2.  Liable  to  question ;  subject  to  be  doubted  or  called 
in  question ;  problematical ;  doubtful ;  suspicious. 

It  is  questionable  whether  Ga'^en  ever  saw  the  dissection  of  a 
human  body.  T.  Baker. 

Syn.  — Disputable;  debatable  ;  uncertain;  doubtful; 
problematical ;  suspicious. 

Ques'tlon-a-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing questionable,  doubtful,  or  suspicious. 

Ques'tlon-a-bly,  adv.    In  a  questionable  maimer. 

Ques'tlon-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.  Inquiring;  asking  ques- 
tions; testing.    ^^  Questionary  epistles."  Pope. 

Ques'tlon-a-ry,  n.  One  who  makes  it  his  business  to 
seek  after  relics  and  carry  them  about  for  sale. 

Ques'tlon-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  asks  questions ;  an 
inquirer.    "  Little  time  for  idle  gue.srtoreera. "    Tenmjson. 

Ques'tion-ist,  re.  1.  A  questioner  ;  an  inquirer.  \_Ohs.'\ 

2.  {Eng.  Univ.)  A  candidate  for  honors  or  degrees 
who  is  near  the  time  of  his  examination. 

eues'tion-less,  a.  Unquestioning ;  incurious.  [iJ.] 
ues'tion-less,  adv.  Beyond  a  question  or  doubt ; 
doulitless  ;  certainly,     [i?.]  ,  South. 

What  it  was  in  the  apostles'  time,  that,  questionless,  it  must  be 
still,  Milton. 

Quest'man  (kwest'mau),  re.  /  pi.  Questmen  (-men). 
One  legally  empowered  to  make  quest  of  certain  matters, 
esp.  of  abuses  of  weights  and  measures.  Specifically :  (a) 
A  churchwarden's  assistant ;  a  sidesman.  Blount.  [_Obs.'] 
(6)  A  collector  of  parish  rents.     Blount.     [Ofo.] 

Quest'mon'ger  (-miin'ger),  re.  One  who  lays  infor- 
mations, and  encourages  petty  lawsuits.    [OJs.]     Bacon. 

Ques'tor  (kwSs'tSr),  n.  [L.  quaestor,  contr.  fr.  quae- 
sitor,  fr.  quaerere,  quaesitum,  to  seek  for,  ask  :  cf.  F. 
questeur.']  {Bom.  Antiq.)  An  officer  who  had  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  treasure ;  a  receiver  of  taxes, 
tribute,  etc. ;  treasurer  of  state.    [Written  also  quxstor.2 

l^p"  At  an  early  period  there  were  also  public  accusers 
styled  questors,  but  the  office  was  soon  abolished. 

Ques'tor-shlp,  re.  The  office,  or  the  term  of  office,  of 
a  questor. 

Quest'rlst  (kwest'rTst),  re.  [See  Quest?.]  A  seeker  ; 
a  pursuer.     [Ofts.]     "  Hot  questrists  after  him."     Sliak. 

Ques'tU-a-ry  (kwSs'tSi-a-ry ;  135),  a.  [L.  quaestua- 
rius,  from  quaestus  gain,  profit,  quaerere.,  quaesitum,  to 
seek  for,  earn.]  Studious  of  profit.   [iJ.]   Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ques'tU-a-ry,  re.  One  employed  to  collect  profits. 
[iJ.]     "The  pope's  guei^Maries."  Jer.  Taxjlor. 

Quet  (kwgt),  re.  {Zool.)  The  common  guillemot. 
\_Prov.  Eng.^ 

Queue  (ku),  re.  [F.  See  Cue.]  (a)  A  tail-like  ap- 
pendage of  hair ;  a  pigtail.  (4)  A  line  of  persons  wait- 
ing anywhere. 

Queue,  v.  t.     To  fasten,  sis  hair,  in  a  queue. 

Quey  (kwa),  re.     [Cf.  Dan.  qvie.'\     A  heifer.      \_Scot.'\ 

Quib  (kwib),  re.     [Cf.   Quip.]    A  quip  ;  a  gibe. 

Qulb'ble  (kwib'b'l),  re.  [Probably  fr.  quib,  quip,  but 
Influenced  by  quillet,  or  quiddity.']  1.  A  shift  or  turn 
from  the  point  in  question ;  a  trifling  or  evasive  distinc- 
tion ;  an  evasion ;  a  cavil. 

Quibbles  have  no  place  in  the  search  after  truth.     /.  Watts. 

2.  A  pun ;  a  low  conceit. 

Qulb'ble,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Quibbled  (-b'ld) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Quibbling  (-bling).]  1.  To  evade  the  point  in 
question  by  artifice,  play  upon  words,  caviling,  or  by 
raising  any  insignificant  or  impertinent  question  or  point ; 
to  trifle  in  argument  or  discourse ;  to  equivocate. 

2.  To  pun  ;  to  practice  punning.  Cudworth. 

Syn.  — To  cavil;  shuffle;  equivocate;  trifle. 

Qulb'bler  (-bier),  n.  One  who  quibbles ;  a  caviler  ; 
also,  a  punster. 

Quib'bling-ly  (-blTng-iy),  adv.    Triilingly ;  evasively. 

Qul'ca  (ke'ka),  re.  [From  the  native  Brazilian  name.] 
(Zool.)  A  small  South  American  opossum  {Didelphys 
quica),  native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil.  It  feeds  upon  in- 
sects, small  birds,  and  fruit. 

Quice  (kwls),  re.  (Zo'ol. )    See  Queest. 

Qulch  (kwich),  t).  I.     [Cf.  QniNCH.]   To  stir.    [06s.] 
He  could  not  move  nor  quieh  at  all.  Spenser. 

Quick  (kwTk),  a.  [Compar.  Quicker  (-er) ;  superl. 
Quickest.]  [AS.  cwic,  cwicu,  cwvcu,  cucu,  living ;  akin 
to  OS.  quik,  D.  kioik,  OHG.  quec,  chec,  G.  keck  bold, 
lively,  Icel.  kvikr  living,  Goth,  qiiis,  Lith.  gyvas,  Russ. 
zhivoi,  L.  vivus  living,  vivere  to  live,  Gr.  ^i'o5  life,  Skr. 
jiva  living,  jlv  to  live.  Cf.  Biography,  Vivid,  Quitch 
GRASS,  Whitlow.]  1.  Alive ;  living ;  animate ;  —  opposed 
to  dead  or  inanimate. 

Not  fully  quyke,  ne  fully  dead  they  were.    Chaucer. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the 

dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  itingdom.  2  Tim.  iv.  ]. 

Man  is  no  star,  but  a  quick  coal 

Of  mortal  fire,  Herbert. 

11^°"  In  this  sense  the  word  is  nearly  obsolete,  except 
in  some  compounds,  or  in  particular  phrases. 

2.  Characterized  by  life  or  liveliness ;  animated ; 
sprightly;  agile;  brisk;  ready.   "  A  ^m'fiA:  wit. "    Shak. 

3.  Speedy ;  hasty ;  swift ;  not  slow  ;  as,  bo  quick. 

Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  qtiick  return 

Repeated.  Milton. 

4.  Impatient ;  passionate  ;  hasty  ;  eager ;  sharp  ;  un- 
ceremonious ;  as,  a  quick  temper. 

The  bishop  was  somewhat  quick  with  them,  and  signified  that 
he  was  much  offended.  Latimer. 


6.  Fresh  ;  bracing ;  sharp  ;  keen. 

The  air  is  quick  there, 
And  it  pierces  and  sharpens  the  stomach.  Shak. 

6.  Sensitive  ;  perceptive  in  a  high  degree  ;  ready ;  as, 
a  quick  ear.    "To  have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye."  Shak. 

They  say  that  women  are  so  quick.         Tennyson. 

7.  Pregnant ;  with  child.  Shak. 
Quick  grass.  (Bot.)    See  Quitch  grass. —  Quick  match. 

See  under  Match.  —  Quick  vein  (Mining),  a  vein  of  ore 
which  is  productive,  not  barren.  —  Quick  vinegar,  vinegar 
made  by  allowing  a  weak  solution  of  alcohol  to  trickle 
slowly  over  shavmgs  or  other  porous  material.  —  Quick 
water,  quicksilver  water.  —  Quick  with  child,  pregnant 
with  a  living  child. 

Syn.  —  Speedy  ;  expeditious;  swift;  rapid;  hasty; 
prompt ;  ready  ;  active  ;  brisk ;  nimble  ;  fleet ;  alert ; 
agile ;  lively ;  sprightly. 

Quick  (kwTk),  adv.  In  a  quick  manner ;  quickly ; 
promptly ;  rapidly ;  with  haste  ;  speedily ;  without  delay ; 
as,  run  quick  ;  get  back  quick. 

If  we  consider  how  very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are 
performed.  Locke. 

Quick,  re.  1.  That  which  is  quick,  or  alive  ;  a  living 
animal  or  plant ;  especially,  the  hawthorn,  or  other 
plants  used  in  making  a  living  hedge. 

The  works  .  .  .  are  curiously  hedged  with  quick.    Evelyn. 

2.  The  lite;  the  mortal  point;  a  vital  part;  a  part 
susceptible  of  serious  injury  or  keen  feeling;  the  sen- 
sitive living  flesh ;  the  part  of  a  finger  or  toe  to  which 
the  nail  is  attached ;  the  tender  emotions  ;  as,  to  cut  a 
finger  nail  to  the  quick  ;  to  thrust  a  sword  to  the  quick  ; 
to  taunt  one  to  the  quick  ;  —  used  figuratively. 

This  test  nippeth,  ,  .  .  this  toucheth  the  quick.    Latimer. 

How  feebly  and  unlike  themselves  they  reason  when  they 

come  to  the  quick  of  the  difference  I  Fuller. 

3.  (Bot.)  Quitch  grass.  Tennyson. 
Quick,  V.  t.  &  i.    [See  Quicken.]    To  revive  ;  to  quick- 
en ;  to  be  or  become  alive.     [Ois.]  Chaucer. 

Quick'beam'  (-bem'),  n.  [A.  S.  cwicbedm.]  See 
Quicken  tree. 

Qulck'en  (kwTk"n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Quickened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Quickening.]  [AS.  cwician.  See 
Quick,  a.]  1.  To  make  alive ;  to  vivify ;  to  revive  or 
resuscitate,  as  from  death  or  an  inanimate  state ;  hence, 
to  excite ;  to  stimulate ;  to  incite. 

The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what  *s  dead.    Shak. 

Like  a  fruitful  garden  without  an  hedge,  that  quickens  the 
appetite  to  enjoy  so  tempting  a  prize.  South. 

2.  To  make  lively,  active,  or  sprightly  ;  to  impart 
additional  energy  to ;  to  stimulate  ;  to  make  quick  or 
rapid ;  to  hasten ;  to  accelerate ;  as,  to  quicken  one's 
steps  or  thoughts ;  to  quicken  one's  departure  or  speed. 

3.  (Shipbuilding)  To  shorten  the  radius  of  (a  curve) ; 
to  make  (a  curve)  sharper ;  as,  to  quicken  the  sheer,  that 
is,  to  make  its  curve  more  pronounced. 

Syn.  —  To  revive ;  resuscitate  ;  animate ;  reinvigorate ; 
vivify ;  refresh ;  stimulate ;  sharpen ;  incite  ;  hasten ; 
accelerate;  expedite;  dispatch;  speed. 

Qulck'en,  v.  i.    1.  To  come  to  life ;  to  become  alive ; 
to  become  vivified  or  enlivened  ;  hence,  to  exhibit  signs 
of  life ;  to  move,  as  the  fetus  in  the  womb. 
The  heart  is  the  first  part  that  quickens,  and  the  last  that  dies. 

Jiay. 
And  keener  lightnings  quicken  in  her  eye.  Fope. 

When  the  pale  and  bloodless  east  began 
To  quicken  to  the  sun.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  move  with  rapidity  or  activity ;  to  become  ac- 
celerated ;  as,  his  pulse  quickened. 

Quick'en-er,  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  quickens. 

Quick'en-lng,  re.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  making  or 
of  becoming  quick. 

2.  {Physiol.)  The  first  motion  of  the  fetus  in  the 
womb  felt  by  the  mother,  occurring  usually  about  the 
middle  of  the  term  of  pregnancy.  It  has  been  popularly 
supposed  to  be  due  to  the  fetus  becoming  possessed  of 
independent  life. 

Quick'ens  (-Snz),  re.     {Bot)  Quitch  grass. 

Qulck'en  tree'  (-'n  tre').  [Probably  from  quick,  and 
first  applied  to  the  aspen  or  some  tree  with  quivering 
leaves ;  cf.  G.  quickenbaum,  qvitsenbaum,  quitsche7i- 
baum.  Cf.  Quitch  grass.]  {Bot.)  The  European  rowan 
tree; — called  also  quickbeam,  and  quickenbeam.  See 
Rowan  tree. 

Quick'hatch'  (-hSch'),  re.  [From  the  American  In- 
dian name.]     {Zo'ol.)  The  wolverine. 

Quick'lime' (kwik'lim'),  71.  [See  Quick,  a.]  {Chem.) 
Calcium  oxide  ;  iinslacked  lime  ;  —  so  called  because 
when  wet  it  develops  great  heac.     See  4th  LitiE,  2. 

Qulck'ly,  adv.  Speedily ;  with  haste  or  celerity ; 
soon  ;  without  delay ;  quick. 

Qu^ck'ness,  n.  1.  'The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
quick  or  living ;  life.     [06s.] 

Touch  it  with  thy  celestial  quickness.  Herbert. 

2.  Activity  ;  briskness  ;  promptness  ;  especially,  ra- 
pidity of  motion  ;  speed ;  celerity  ;  as,  quickness  of  wit. 

This  deed  .  .  .  must  send  thee  hence 
With  fiery  quickness.  Shak. 

His  mind  had,  indeed,  great  quichiess  and  vigor.    Macaulay. 

3.  Acuteness  of  perception  ;  keen  sensibility. 

Woukl  not  quickness  of  sensation  bean  inconvenience  to  an 
animal  that  must  lie  still  ?  Locke. 

4.  Sharpness ;  pungency  of  taste.  Mortimer. 
Syn.  — Velocity ;   celerity;   rapidity;   speed;   haste; 

expedition  ;  promptness ;  dispatch  ;  swiftness ;  iiimble- 
ness  ;  fleetness  ;  agility  ;  briskness  ;  liveliness  ;  readi- 
ness ;  sagacity ;  shrowduess ;  sharpness ;  keenness. 

Qulck'sand'  (-silnd'),  n.  Sand  easily  moved  or  readily 
yielding  to  pressure ;  especially,  a  deep  mass  of  loose  or 
moving  sand  mixed  with  water,  sometimos  found  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  or  along  some  coasts,  and  very  danger- 
ous, from  the  difficulty  of  extricating  a  person  who  be- 
gins sinking  into  it. 

Life  hath  <iuicksan(i8,  —  Life  hath  snares  !    LotigfeUtnth 


fiae,    unite,   r^de,    fyll,    fip,    -bin  ;    pity  ;    food,   fo^bt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    eo  ;    sinE,   Igk  ;    tlien,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


QUICK-SCENTED 

Qulck'-scent'ed  (kwik'sSnt'Sd),  a.    Acute  of  smell. 

QHlclK'set'  (-set'),  n.  A  living  plant  set  to  grow,  esp. 
when  set  for  a  hedge ;  specifically,  the  hawthorn. 

Qulck'set',  a.    Made  of  quickset. 

Dates  and  pomegranates  on  the  quickset  hedges.     Walpole. 

Qnlck'set',  v,  t.  To  plant  with  living  shrubs  or  trees 
for  a  Iiedge  ;  as,  to  quickset  a  ditch.  Mortimer. 

Qulck'-slght'ed  (-sit'ed),  a.  Having  quick  sight  or 
acute  discernment ;  quick  to  see  or  to  discern.  Locke. 
—  Qulok'-sight'ed-ness,  n. 

Qulok'Sil'ver  (-sll'ver),  n.  IQuick  living  +  silver ;  — 
BO  called  from  its  fluidity ;  cf.  G.  quecksilber,  L.  argen- 
tum  vivum.  See  Quick,  a.]  (Chem.)  The  metal  mer- 
cury ;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  liquid  silver. 

Quicksilver  horizon,  a  mercurial  artificial  horizon.  See 
under  Horizon.  —  Quicksilver  water,  a  solution  of  mer- 
cury nitrate  used  in  artificial  silvering ;  quick  water. 

Qulok'sll'vered  (-verd),  a.  Overlaid  with  quicksilver, 
or  with  an  amalgam  pf  quicksilver  and  tinfoil. 

Quiok'sU'ver-ing  (-ver-ing),  n.  The  mercury  and 
foil  on  the  back  of  a  looking-glass. 

Qulck'step'  (-step'),  n.  (iliis.)  A  lively,  spirited 
march ;  also,  a  lively  style  of  dancing. 

Qulck'-Wit'tea(-wTt'tgd),(7.  Having  ready  wit.  Shak. 

Qulck'-wit'ted-ness,  n.  Readiness  of  wit.  "  Celtic 
quick-wittedness."  M.  Arnold. 

Qulck'work'  (-wQrk'),  re.  (Naut.)  A  term  somewhat 
loosely  used  to  denote :  (a)  AH  the  submerged  section 
of  a  vessel's  planking.  (6)  The  planking  between  the 
spirketing  and  the  clamps,  (c)  The  short  planks  be- 
tween the  portholes. 

Quid  (kwld),  n.  [See  Cud.]  A  portion  suitable  to  be 
chewed  ;  a  cud ;  as,  a  qtdd  of  tobacco. 

Quid,  V.  t.  {Man.)  To  drop  from  the  mouth,  as  food 
when  partially  chewed ;  —  said  of  horses.  Youatt. 

II  Qul'dam  (kwi'dSm),  n.  [L.]  Somebody ;  one  un- 
known. Spenser. 

Quld'da-ny   (kwld'da-n^),   re.      [L.  cydoneum  quince 
'uice,  quince  wine.       See    Quince.]      A    confection   of 
luinces,  in  consistency  between  a  sirup  and  marmalade. 
Quld'da-tive  (-da-tiv),  a.  [See  Quidditt.]  Constitu- 

ng,  or  containing,  the  essence  of  a  thing ;  quidditative. 
Quld'dlt  (-dtt),  re.  [Cf.  Quiddity,  Quillet,  and  Quib- 
HLE.]     Asubtilty;  an  equivocation.     \_Obs.']  Shak. 

By  some  strange  quiddit  or  some  wrested  clause.    Drayton. 

Quld'dl-ta-tlve   (-di-ta-tiv),  a.     Quiddative. 

Quld'dl-ty  (-di-ty),  re.  /  pi.  Quiddities  (-tiz).  [LL. 
quidditas,  fr.  L.  quid  what,  neut.  of  qtiis  who,  akin  to  E. 
who  ■■  cf.  P.  quiddite.2  1.  The  essence,  nature,  or  dis- 
tinctive peculiarity,  of  a  thing ;  that  which  answers  the 
question.  Quid  est  f  or,  What  is  it  ?  "  The  degree  of  nul- 
lity and  quiddity."  Bacon. 

The  quiildiiij  or  characteristic  difCerence  of  poetry  as  distin- 
guished from  prose.  De  Quincey. 

2.  A  trifling  nicety ;  a  cavil ;  a  quibble. 
"We  laugh  at  the  quiddttiea  of  those  writers  now.    Coleridge. 

Quld'dle  (kwld'd'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Quiddled 
(-d'ld);  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Quiddling  (-dltng).]  [L.  quid 
what.]  To  spend  time  in  trifling  employments,  or  to 
attend  to  useful  subjects  in  an  indifferent  or  superficial 
manner ;  to  dawdle. 

Quid'dle  (kwld'd'l),  1  re.    One  who  wastes  his  energy 

Quld'dler  (-dler),       )      about  trifles.  Emerson. 

Quld'nunc  (-niink),  re.  [L. ,  what  now  ?]  One  who  is 
curious  to  know  everything  that  passes ;  one  who  knows, 
or  pretends  to  know,  all  that  is  going  on.  "  The  idle 
stories  of  quidnuncs."  Motley. 

Qul-esce'  (kwt-es'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Quiesced 
(-5st') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Qdiescino  (^es'sing).]  [L.  quies- 
cere,  akin  to  quies  rest,  quiet.  See  Quiet,  a.  &  re.]  To 
be  silent,  as  a  letter  ;  to  have  no  soxind.  31.  Stuart. 

Qul-es'cence  (-Ss'aens),  Ire.    [L.  quiescenlia,  fr.  quies- 

Qul-es'oen-cy  (-sen-sy),  )      cens,  p.  pr. ;  cf.  F.  quies- 
cence.    See  QuiESCE.]     The  state  or  quality  of  being  qui- 
escent.   "  Quiescence,  bodily  and  mental."    H.  Spencer. 
Deeds  will  be  done  ;  —  while  he  boasts  his  quiescence. 

R.  Browning. 

Qai-es'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  quiescens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
quiescere:  ci.  F.  quiescent.  See  Quiesce.]  1.  Being  in 
a  state  of  repose  ;  at  rest ;  still ;  not  moving  ;  as,  a  qui- 
escent body  or  fluid. 

2.  Not  ruiHed  with  passion  ;  uuagitated ;  not  in  action ; 
not  excited  ;  quiet ;  dormant ;  resting. 

In  times  of  national  security,  the  feeling  of  patriotism  ...  is 
RO  quiescent  that  it  seems  hardly  to  exist.  Prof.  Wilson. 

3.  (Gram.)  Not  sounded;  silent;  as,  y  ia  quiescent  ia 
"day  "  and  "say." 

Qui-es'cent,  re.    (Gram.)  A  silent  letter.  M.  Stuart. 

Qui-es'cent-ly,  adv.     In  a  quiescent  manner. 

Qul'et  (kwi'et),  a.  [Compar.  Quieter  (-er) ;  superl. 
■Quietest.]  [L.  quietus,  p.  p.  of  quiescere  to  rest,  keep 
quiet ;  akm  to  quies  rest,  and  prob.  to  E.  while,  n.  See 
While,  and  cf.  Coy,  a. ,  Quiesce,  Quietus,  Quit,  a..  Quite, 
Requiem.]  1.  In  a  state  of  rest  or  calm ;  without  stir, 
motion,  or  agitation;  still ;  as,  a  quiet  sea;  quiet  air. 

They  .  .  .  were  quiet  all  the  night,  saying,  In  the  morning, 
when  it  is  day,  we  shall  kill  him.  Judg.  xvi.  2. 

2.  Free  from  noise  or  disturbance  ;  hushed ;  still. 

3.  Not  excited  or  anxious ;  calm ;  peaceful ;  placid  ; 
settled ;  as,  a  quiet  life ;  a  quiet  conscience.  '  So  quiet 
and  so  sweet  a  style."  Shak. 

That  son,  who  on  the  quiet  state  of  man 
Such  trouble  brought.  Ifilton. 

4-  Not  giving  offense ;  not  exciting  disorder  or  trou- 
ble i  not  turbulent ;  gentle ;  mild  ;  meek ;  contented. 

The  ornament  of  a  meek  and  <piiet  spirit.    1  Pet.  iii.  4. 
I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb.  Shak. 

S.  Not  showy ;  not  such  as  to  attract  attention  ;  un- 
demonstrative ;  as,  a  quiet  dress ;  quiet  colors ;  a  quiet 
movement. 

Syn.  — Still;  tranquil;  calm;  unruflSed;  smooth;  un- 
inolested ;  undisturbed ;  placid  ;  peaceful ;  mild ;  peace- 
able ;  meek ;  contented. 
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?1ll'et  (kwi'St),  n.     [L.  quies,  -etis.    See  Quiet,  a.] 
.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  quiet,  or  in  repose ;  as, 
an  hour  or  a  time  of  quiet, 

2.  Freedom  from  disturbance,  noise,  or  alarm ;  still- 
ness ;  tranqvfillity  ;  peace  ;  security. 

And  join  witli  thee,  calm  Peace  and  Quiet.       Milton. 

At  qdet,  still ;  peaceful.  —  In  quiet,  quietly.  "  I  will 
depart  in  quiet."  Shak.  — Out  of  quiet,  disturbed ;  rest- 
less.   [UbsTi    "  She  ianmch  out  of  quiet."  Shak. 

Qul'et,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Quieted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Quieting.]  1.  To  stop  motion  in  ;  to  still;  "to  reduce  to 
a  state  of  rest,  or  of  silence. 

2.  To  calm  ;  to  appease;  to  pacify;  to  lull ;  to  allay; 
to  tranquillize  ;  as,  to  quiet  the  passions ;  to  quiet  clam- 
ors or  disorders ;  to  quiet  pain  or  grief. 

Quiet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace.  Shak. 

Qul'et,  V.  i.  To  become  still,  sUent,  or  calm ;  —  often 
with  down  ;  as,  he  soon  quieted  down. 

Qui'et-age  (-aj),  re.    Quietness.     [Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Qul'et-er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  quiets. 

Qul'et-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  quietisme.l  1.  Peace 
or  tranquillity  of  mind ;  calmness ;  indifference ;  apathy  ; 
dispassion  ;  indisturbance ;  inaction. 

2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  The  system  of  the  Quietists,  who 
maintained  that  religion  consists  in  the  withdrawal  of 
the  mind  from  worldly  interests  and  anxieties  and  its 
constant  employment  in  the  passive  contemplation  of 
God  and  his  attributes. 

Qul'et-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  quietiste.']  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One 
of  a  sect  of  mystics  originated  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  Molinos,  a  Spanish  priest  living  in  Rome.  See 
Quietism. 

Qul'et-Is'tlo  (kwl'et-ls'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Quietists,  or  to  Quietism. 

Qui'et-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  quiet  state  or  manner ;  with- 
out motion ;  in  a  state  of  rest ;  as,  to  lie  or  sit  quietly. 

2.  Without  tumult,  alarm,  dispute,  or  disturbance ; 
peaceably ;  as,  to  live  quietly;  to  sleep  quietly. 

3.  Calmly,  without  agitation  or  violent  emotion ;  pa- 
tiently ;  as,  to  submit  quietly  to  imavoidable  evils. 

4.  Noiselessly ;  silently ;  without  remark  or  violent 
movement ;  in  a  manner  to  attract  little  or  no  observa- 
tion ;  as,  he  quietly  left  the  room. 

Qul'et-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  qmet ; 
freedom  from  noise,  agitation,  disturbance,  or  excite- 
ment ;  stillness ;  tranquillity ;  calmness. 

I  would  have  peace  and  quietness.  Shak. 

Qul'et-SOme  (-siim),  a.    Calm ;  still.    [Obs."]  Spenser. 

Qul'e-tude  (kwi'e-tud),  n.  [L.  quietudo  :  cf.  F.  quie- 
tude. ]     Rest ;  repose ;  quiet ;  tranquillity.  Shelley. 

Qul-e'tus(kwt-e'tus),  re.  [LL.  juiefei  quit,  discharged, 
L.,  at  rest,  quiet,  dead.     See  Quiet,  a.,  and  cf.  Quit,  a.] 
Final  discharge  or  acquittance,  as  from  debt  or  obliga- 
tion; that  which  silences  claims  ;   (Fig.)  rest ;  death. 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin.  Shak. 

QulU  (kwTl),  re.  [Perhaps  fr.  F.  quille  ninepin  (see 
Kayles)  ;  but  cf.  also  G.  kiel  a  quill,  MHG.  kil,  and  Ir. 
cuille  a  quiU.]  1.  One  of  the  large  feathers  of  a  bird's 
wing,  or  one  of  the  rectrioes  of  the  tail ;  also,  the  stock 
of  such  a  feather. 

2.  A  pen  for  writing  m.ade  by  sharpening  and  splitting 
the  point  or  nib  of  the  stock  of  a  feather ;  as,  history  is 
the  proper  subject  of  his  quill.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  spine  of  the  hedgehog  or  porcupine. 
(b)  The  pen  of  a  squid.     See  Pen. 

4.  (Mus.)  (a)  The  plectrum  with  which  musicians 
strike  the  strings  of  certain  instruments,  (b)  The  tube 
of  a  musical  instrument. 

He  touched  the  tender  stops  of  various  quills.     Ifilton. 

5.  Something  having  the  form  of  a  quill ;  as :  (a)  The 
fold  or  plait  of  a  ruff,  (b)  (Weaving)  A  spindle,  or 
spool,  as  of  reed  or  wood,  upon  which  the  thread  for 
the  woof  is  wound  in  a  shuttle,  (c)  (3fach.)  A  hollow 
spindle. 

Quill  bit,  a  bit  for  boring  resembling  the  half  of  a  reed 
spMt  lengthways  and  having  its  end  sharpened  Hke  a 
gouge.  —  QuUl  driver,  one  who  works  with  a  pen ;  a 
writer ;  a  clerk.  [Jocose]  —  Qnill  nib,  a  small  quill  pen 
made  to  be  used  with  a  holder.    Simmonds. 

Quill,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Quilled  (kwTld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Quilling.]  1.  To  plait  in  small  cylindrical  ridges, 
called  quillings ;  as,  to  quill  a  ruffle. 

His  cravat  seemed  quilled  into  a  ruff.        Goldsmith. 

2.  To  wind  on  a  quDl,  as  thread  or  yarn.  Judd. 

Quil-la'ia  bark'  (kwil-Ia'ya  bark').  (Boi.)  The  bark 
of  a  rosaceous  tree  (Quillaja  Saponaria),  native  of  Chili. 
The  bark  is  finely  laminated,  and  very  heavy  with  alka- 
line substances,  and  is  used  commonly  by  the  Chilians 
instead  of  soap.     Also  called  soap  bark. 

Qulll'back'  (kwil'bak'),  re.  (Zool.)  An  American 
fresh-water  fish  (Ictiobus,  or  Carpiodes,  cyprimis) ;  — 
called  also  carp  sucker,  sailfish,  spearfish,  and  skimback. 

Quilled  (kwTld),  a.  Furnished  with  quills;  also, 
shaped  like  quills.    "A  shax'p-quilled  porcupine."  Shak. 

Quilled  suture  (<Sarff.),  a  variety  of  stitch  in  which  the 
threads  after  being  passed  deeply  through  the  edges  of  a 
wound  are  secured  about  two  quills  or  bodies  of  similar 
shape,  in  order  to  produce  a  suitable  degree  of  pressure. 

Quillet  (kwillet),  re.  [L.  quidlibei  what  you  please. 
Cf.  Quiddit,  and  Quibble.]  Subtilty  ;  nicety  ;  quibble. 
"  Nice,  sharp  quillets  of  the  law."  Shak. 

Qulll'lng  (kwil'ing),  re.  (a)  A  band  of  linen,  muslin, 
or  the  like,  fluted,  folded,  or  plaited  so  as  somewhat  to 
resemble  a  row  of  quills.  (J)  One  of  the  rounded  plaits 
or  flutings  of  such  a  band. 

Quill'WOrt'  (-wQrf),  re.  (Eot.)  Any  plant  or  species 
of  the  genus  Isoetes,  cryptogamous  plants  with  a  cluster 
of  elongated  four-tubed  rushlike  leaves,  rising  from  a 
conn,  and  containing  spores  in  their  enlarged  and  exca- 
vated bases.  There  are  about  seventeen  American  spe- 
cies, usually  growing  in  the  mud  under  stiU,  shallow 
water.     So  called  from  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 


Qnllt  (kwllt),  re.  [OE.  quiite,  OF.  cmlte,  L.  culcita  a 
bed,  cushion,  mattress.  Cf.  2d  Counterpoint,  Cushion.] 
Anything  that  is  quilted ;  esp.,  a  quUted  bed  cover,  or 
a  skirt  worn  by  women  ;  any  cover  or  garment  made  by 
putting  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  between  two  cloths  and  stitch- 
ing them  together  ;  also,  any  outer  bed  cover. 

The  beds  were  covered  with  magnificent  quilts,    Arhuthnot, 

Quilt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Quilted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Quilting.]  1.  To  stitch  or  sew  together  at  frequent  in- 
tervals, in  order  to  confine  in  place  the  several  layers  of 
cloth  and  wadding  of  which  a  garment,  comforter,  etc., 
may  be  made  ;  as,  to  quilt  a  coat.  Dryden.. 

2.  To  wad,  as  a  garment,  with  warm,  soft  material, 

3.  To  stitch  or  sew  in  lines  or  patterns. 
Quilt'er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  quilts. 
Qullt'lng,  re.     1.  The  act  of  stitching  or  running  in 

patterns,  as  in  making  a  quilt. 

2.  A  quilting  bee.     See  Bee,  2. 

3.  The  material  used  for  making  quilts. 

4.  (Naut.)  L  coating  of  strands  of  rope  for  a  watei 
vessel. 

Quin  (kwin),  n.  (Zool.)  A  European  scallop  (Pecten 
opercularis),  used  as  food.     [Prov.  Eng."] 

Quln-al'dine  (kwTn-Sl'dm  or  -den),  re.  [Quinolme  -f- 
aldehyde  -j-  aniliree.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless  liquid  of  a 
slightly  pungent  odor,  CoHgN.CHj,  first  obtained  as  3 
condensation  product  of  aldehyde  and  aniline,  and  re- 
garded as  a  derivative  of  quinoline ;  —  called  also  methyl 
quinoline.     [Written  also  chinaldine.'] 

Qul'na-ry  (kwi'na^rj),  a.  [L.  quinarius,  from  quini 
five  each,  akin  to  quinque  five :  cf.  F.  quinaire.  See 
Five.]    Consisting  of  five ;  arranged  by  fives.        Boyle. 

Quinary  system  (Zool.),  a  fanciful  classification  based  on 
the  hypothesis  that  each  group  contains  five  types.  [Obs.] 

Qui'nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  quini  five  each.]  (Bot.) 
Growing  in  sets  of  five ;  —  said  especially  of  leaves  com» 
posed  of  five  leaflets  set  at  the  end  of  a  common  petiole. 

Qui'nate  (kwi'nat  or  kwin'at),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  ot 
quiuic  acid.     [Written  also  kinate.J 

Quin'a-ZOl  (kwin'a-zol),  re.  [Quinoline  -\-  asote.J 
(Chem.)  A  complex  nitrogenous  base  related  to  cinno* 
line.     [Written  also  chinazol.'] 

Quince  (kwins),  re.  [Prob.  apl.  from  OE.  quyne,  com, 
OF.  coin,  cooin,  F.  coing, 
from  L.  Cydonius  a  quince 
tree,  as  adj.,  Cydonian,  Gr. 
KuSwj'ios  Cydonian,  ixyjKov 
KvBwvLOv  a  quince,  f  r.  KvSiovCa 
Cydonia,  a  city  in  Crete, 
KiiS<oi/es  the  Cydonians.  Cf. 
QuiDDANY.]  1.  The  fruit  of 
a  shrub  (Cydonia  vulgaris) 
belonging  to  the  same  tribe  as 
the  apple.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles an  apple,  but  differs 
in  having  many  seeds  in  each 
carpel.    It  has  a  hard  flesh  of  . 

high   flavor,   but  very  acid,  Qumce. 

and  is  largely  used  for  marmalade,  jelly,  and  preserves. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  quince  tree  or  shrub. 

-Japan  quince  {Bot.),  an  Eastern  Asiatic  shrub  (Cydonia, 
formerly  Pyrus,  Japonica)  and  its  very  fragrant  out  in» 
edible  fruit.  The  shrub  has  very  showy  flowers,  usually 
red,  but  sometimes  pink  or  white,  and  is  much  grown  for 
ornament.  —  Qtiince  curculio  (Zool.),  a  small  gray  and  yel- 
low curculio  ( Conotrachelus  cratiegi)  whosfe  larva  lives  in 
quinces.  —  Quince  tree  (Bot.),  the  small  tree  (Cydonia  vul- 
garis) which  produces  the  quince. 

Quince'wort'  (-wfirf),  re.  (Bot.)  The  squinancy. 
Called  also  quinsywort. 

Quinch  (kwTnch),  v.  i.  [Cf.  CD.  quincken  to  quiver, 
shake.  Fries,  quink  hovering.  Cf.  QuiCH.]  To  stir ;  to 
wince.     [Obs.}  Spenser. 

Quin-cun'cial  (kwTn-kun'shal),  a,  [L.  quincuncialis, 
from  quincunx.     See   Quincunx.] 

1.  Having  the  form  of  a  quincunx. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  the  leaves  of  a 
peutamerous  calyx  or  corolla  so  im- 
bricated that  two  are  exterior,  two 
are  interior,  and  the  other  has  one< 
edge  exterior  and  one  interior;  as, 
quincuncial  aestivation. 

Qulncuncial  phyllotaxy  (Bot.),  an  ar- 
rangement of  five  leaves  in  a  spiral.  Open  Flower  of  Trot- 
each  leaf  two  fifths  of  a  circle  from  /iMsorGlobeflower, 
the  next.  showing  Qumcun- 

Quin-cun'clal-ly,  adv.  In  the  ^rsJpS""^'""""' 
manner  or  order  of  a  quincunx. 

Qnln'cunz  (kwin'kunks),  re.  [L.,  fr.  quinque  five  -f- 
nncia  an  ounce.  Tlie  quincunx  was 
marked  by  five  small  spots  or  balls.  See 
Five,  and  Ounce  the  weight.]  1.  An 
arrangement  of  things  by  fives  in  a 
square  or  a  rectangle,  one  being  placed 
at  each  corner  and  one  in  the  middle ; 
especially,  such  an  arrangement  of  trees 
repeated  indefinitely,  so  as  to  form  a  reg- 
ular group  with  rows  running  in  various  directions. 

2.  (Astrol.)  The  position  of  planets  when  distant  from 
each  other  five  signs,  or  150°,  Hutton. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  quincmicial  arrangement,  as  of  the  parts 
of  a  flower  in  aestivation.    See  Quincuncial,  2. 

Quin-dec'a-gon  (kwTn-dek'a-gon),  re.  [L.  quindeciva 
fifteen  -{-  Gr.  yui'ia  angle.]  (Geom.)  A  plane  figure  with 
fifteen  angles,  and  consequently  fifteen  sides. 

II  Quin'de-cem'vlr  (kwin'de-sem'ver),  re. ;  pi.  E.  Quin- 
DECEMViBS  (-verz),  L.  QuiNDECEurviiii  (-vi-ri).  [L.,  from 
quindecim  fifteen  -f-  vir  a  man.]  (Rom.  Anliq.)  One 
of  a  sacerdotal  college  of  fifteen  men  whose  chief  duty 
was  to  take  care  of  the  Sibylline  books. 

Quin'de-cem'Vl-Tate  (-vl-rat),  re.  [L.  quindedmmrOf 
tus."]    The  body  or  office  of  the  quindecemviri. 

Quin-dec'one  (kwin-dSk'on),  re.  [L.  quvndecim  fif- 
teen.]    (Chem.)  An  unsaturated  hydrocarbon,  CjsEoft,  ol 
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the  valylene  series,  produced  artificially  aa  an  oily  liquid. 

[Written  also  quindekone.'] 

Quln'de-cyl'lc  (kwin'de-sil'ik),  a.  [L.  guindecim 
Uiteen -{- -yl.2  {Chem.)  Pertaining  t»,  or  designating,  an 
acid  of  the  fatty  acid  series,  containing  fifteen  atoms  of 
carbon ;  —  called  also  peniadeeylic  acid. 

Quin'dem  (kwin'dem),  ?i.     A  fifteentli  part.     [OSs.] 

Quin'dism  (-diz'm),  n.    A  fifteenth.    \_Obs.']    Prynne. 

Quln-hy'drone  (kwin-hi'dron),  n.  [QuMione  -{-  hydro- 
quinone.]  {Chem.)  A  green  crystalluie  substance  formed 
by  the  union  of  quinone  with  hydroquinone,  or  as  an  in- 
termediate product  in  the  oxidation  of  hydroquinone  or 
the  reduction  of  quinone.     [Written  also  chinhydrone.'] 

II  Quln'i-a  (kwin'T-a),  «.     [NL.]     (CAeni.)  Quinine. 

Quin'i-We  (-i-b'l),  re.  [L.  quini  five  each.]  {Mus.) 
An  interval  of  a  fifth ;  also,  a  part  sung  with  such  inter- 
vals.   [OJs.]   "He  sang  .  .  .  aloud  quynyble."    Cfiaucer. 

Quln'lc  (kwTu'Ik  or  kwi'uTk),  a.  [See  Quinine,  and 
cf.  KiNio.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or 
connected  with,  quinine  and  related  compounds ;  specif- 
ically, designating  a  nonnitrogenous  acid  obtained  from 
cinchona  bark,  coffee,  beans,  etc.,  as  a  white  crystalline 
Bubstance.     [Written  also  ckinic,  kinic.~\ 

Quln'i-clne  (kwTn'I-siu  or  -sen),  n.  {Chem.)  An  un- 
crystallizable  alkaloid  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat 
from  quinine,  with  which  it  is  isomeric. 

Quln'l-dine  (-dtn  or  -den),  n.  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid 
Isorieric  with,  and  resembling,  quinine,  found  in  certain 
species  of  cinchona,  from  which  it  is  extracted  as  a  bit- 
ter white  crystalline  substance ;  conchinine.  It  is  used 
somewhat  as  a  febrifuge.     [Written  also  chmidine.'] 

Qul'nine  (kwi'nin  or  kwTnln'  or  kwi-nen' ;  277),  n. 
[F.  (cf.  Sp.  quinina),  fr.  Sp.  quina,  or  quinaquina,  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  fr.  Peruv.  kina,  quina,  bark.  Cf.  Kioto.] 
{Chem.)  An  alkaloid  extracted  from  the  bark  of  several 
species  of  cinchona  (esp.  Cinchona  Calisaya)  as  a  bitter 
white  crystalline  substance,  C20H24N2O2.  Hence,  by  ex- 
tension {Med.),  any  of  the  salts  of  this  alkaloid,  as  the 
acetate,  chloride,  sulphate,  etc. ,  employed  as  a  febrifuge 
or  antiperiodic.  Called  also  quinia,  quinina,  etc.  [Writ- 
ten also  chinine.'] 

Qul-nin'ic  (kwT-nin'Tk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  a  nitrogenous  acid  obtained  as  a  yellow 
crystalline  substance  by  the  oxidation  of  quinine.   . 

Qul'nin-Ism  (kwi'nin-Tz'm),  1  re.    {3Ied.)  See  Cincho- 

Qul'nism  (kwi'niz'm^,  )      nism. 

Qui-niz'a-rin  (kwT-mz'a-rin),  n.  [Hydrojaireone  + 
aXizarin.']  {Chem.)  A  yellow  crystalline  substance  pro- 
duced artificially.     It  is  isomeric  with  alizarin. 

Quin'1-zlne  (kwin'i-zin  or  -zen),  n.  \_Quinolme  +  hy- 
drazine.] {Chem.)  Anyone  of  a  series  of  nitrogenous 
bases,  certain  of  which  are  used  as  antipyretics. 

Quin'nat  (-nat),  re.  [From  the  native  name.]  {Zool.) 
Tlie  California  salmon  {Oncorhynchus  chouicha) ;  —  called 
also  chouicha,  king  salmon,  chinnook  salmon,  and  Sacra- 
mento salmon.  It  is  of  great  commercial  importance. 
[Written  also  quinnet.'] 


Qninu  1       ^^ 

II  Qnl-no'a  (kwi-no'a),  re.  The  seeds  of  a  kind  of  goose- 
wort  {Chenopodium  Quinoa),  used  in  Chili  and  Peru  for 
making  porridge  or  cakes  ;  also,  food  thus  made. 

Quin'0-gen  (kwin'o-jen),  n.  IQuinine  -f-  -gen.'] 
{Chem.)  A  hypothetical  radical  of  quinine  and  related 
alkaloids. 

Qul-noid'lne  (kwi-noid'In  or  -en),  re.  [Qwtreine  -)- 
-Old.']  {Med.  Chem.)  A  brownish  resinous  substance  ob- 
tained as  a  by-product  in  the  treatment  of  cinchona 
bark.  It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  several  alkaloids. 
[Written  also  chinoidine.] 

Quin'0-llne  (kwin'o-lln  or  -len),  re.  [Quinine  +  L. 
oleum  oil  +  -ine.]  {Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  base,  CgH^N, 
obtained  as  a  pimgent  colorless  liquid  by  the  distillation 
of  alkaloids,  bones,  coal  tar,  etc.  It  is  the  nucleus  of 
many  organic  bodies,  especially  of  certain  alkaloids  and 
related  substances  ;  hence,  by  extension,  any  one  of  the 
series  of  alkaloidal  bases  of  which  quinoline  proper  is  the 
type.     [Written  also  chinoline.] 

Qnl-nol'0-glst  (kwI-nSl'o-jIst),  n.  One  who  is  versed 
in  quinology. 

Qui-nol'0-gy  (-j^),  re.  [Qwreine  -f  -logy.]  The  sci- 
ence which  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  the  cinchona,  and 
of  its  use  in  medicine. 

Qui'none  (kwi'non  or  kwTn'on),  re.  [Quinine  +  ke- 
toree.j  {Chem.)  A  crystalline  substance,  C|,H402  (called 
also  benzoketone),  first  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  quinic 
acid  and  regarded  as  a  double  ketone ;  also,  by  extension, 
anyone  of  the  series  of  which  quinone  proper  is  the  type. 
[Written  also  chinone,  kinone.] 

Qul-no'vlC  (kwi-no'vTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  a  crystalline  acid  obtained  from  some 
varieties  of  cinchona  bark.  [Written  also  chinovic,  and 
kinovic.] 

Qul-no'vln  (-vlfn),  re.  [NL.  quina  nova  the  tree  Cosmi- 
buena  magnijolia,  whose  bark  yields  quinovin.]  {Chem.) 
An  amorphous  bitter  gliiooside  derived  from  cinchona 
ind  other  barks.  Called  also  quinova  bitter,  and  quinova. 
[Written  also  chinovin,  and  kinovin.] 

Qnln-OX'a-Une  (kwTn-Sks'a-lin  or  -len),  re.  [Quin- 
ohne  -\-  glyo3:ff;.]  {Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  com- 
plex nitrogenous  bases  obtained  by  the  union  of  certain 
aniline  derivatives  with  glyoxal  or  with  certain  ketones. 
[Written  also  chinoxaline.]. 

Quln-OX'yl  (kwrn-Sks'il),  n.  [Qwtnone  -|-  oaygen  -f- 
-yl.]  {Chem.)  The  hypothetical  radic.nl  of  certain  qui- 
none derivatives  related  to  rliodizonic  acid. 


Qnl'noyl  ^Tiwi'noil  or  kwTn'o-il),  re.  [Quinone  -f- 
-yl.]  {Chem.)  A  radical  of  which  quinone  is  the  hy- 
dride, analogous  to  phenyl.     [Written  also  kinoyl.] 

Quin'qua-ges'i-ma  (kwin'kwa-jes'if-ma),  a.  [L.,  fr. 
quinquagesimus  the  fiftieth,  akin  to  quinquaginta  fifty, 
quinque  five.     See  Five.]     Fiftieth. 

Quinquagesima  Sunday,  the  Sunday  which  is  the  fiftieth 
day  before  Easter,  both  days  being  included  in  the  reck- 
oning ;  —  called  also  Shrove  Sunday. 

Quin-quan'gU-lar  (kwIn-kwSn'giS-ler),  a.  [L.  quin- 
quangulus ;  quinque  five  -j-  angulus  an  angle  :  cf.  F. 
quinquangulaire.]     Having  five  angles  or  corners. 

Quin'Oluar-tic'U-lar  (kwTu'kwar-tik'fi-ler),  a.  [Quin- 
qne-  -f-  article.]  {Theol.)  Relating  to  the  five  articles  or 
points ;  as,  the  quinquariicidar  controversy  between  Ar- 
mmians  and  Calvinists.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Quin'que-  (kwin'kwe-).  [L.  quinque  five.  See  Five.] 
A  combining  form  meaning  five,  five  times,  fivefold  ;  as, 
quinque%.d,  five-cleft ;  quinquedentaXe,  five-toothed. 

Quln'que-an'gled  (-an'g'ld),  a.  [Quinque-  -f-  angle.] 
Having  five  angles ;  quinquangular. 

Quin'CLue-den'tate  (-den'tat),   )  a.    [Quinque-  -f  den- 

Quln'que-den'ta-ted  (-ta-ted),  j  tate,  -tated :  cf.  P. 
quinquedente.]    Five-toothed  ;  as,  a  quinquedentate  leaf. 

Quin'que-Jla'ri-OUS  (-fa'rl-iis),  a.  [From  L.  quinque 
five :  cf.  F.  quinquefarie.  Cf.  Bipaeious.]  (Bot.)  Ar- 
ranged in  five  vertical  rows ;  pentastichous.  Gray. 

Quln'que-fid  (kwTn'kwe-fid),  a.  [Quinque-  -\-  the 
root  of  L.  finders  to  cleave  :  cf.  F.  quinquefide.]  {Bot.) 
Sharply  cut  about  haHway  to  the  middle  or  base  into  five 
segments  ;  as,  a  quinquefld  leaf  or  corolla. 

Qnln'que-fo'li-ate  (-fo'li-fit),  1  a.    [Quinque-  -f  foli- 

Quin'que-fo'U-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  )       ate,   -ated :    cf.   F. 
quinqiiefolie,    L.    quinquef alius.] 
{Bot. )  Having  five  leaves  or  leaf- 
lets. Gray. 

Quin'que-fo^-0-late  (-o-iat),  a. 

{Bot. )  Having  five  leaflets.  Gray. 

Quln'que-llt'er-al  (-lifer-al), 
a.  [Quinque-  -\-  literal.]  Con- 
sisting of  five  letters. 

Quln'que-lo'bate  (-lo'bat),    J     „  .  ,.      ^    . 

Quin'que-lo'l)a-ted(-ba-ted),  (      Qumquefohate  Leaf. 
a.     [Quinque-  -\-  lobate,  -ated :  cf .  F.  quinquelob^.]    Cut 
less  than  halfway  into  portions,  usually  somewhat  round- 
ed ;  five-lobed ;  as,  a  quinquelobate  leaf  or  corolla. 

Quin'que-lobed'  (kwin^kwe-lobd'),  a.  [Quinque-  -\- 
lobe.]    Same  as  Quinquelobate. 

Quin'que-lOC'U-lar  (-lok'li-ler),  a.  [Quinque-  -{-  locu- 
lar:  cf.  F.  quinqueloculaire.]  Having  five  cells  or  loc- 
uli ;  five-celled  ;  as,  a  quinquelocular  pericarp. 

Quin'que-nerved'  (-nervd'),  a.  [Quinque-  ■{-  nerve.] 
{Bot.)  Having  five  nerves; — said  of  a  leaf  with  five 
nearly  equal  nerves  or  ribs  rising  from  the  end  of  the 
petiole. 

II  Quln'qnen-na1i-a  (kwTn'kwgn-na'li-a),  re.  pZ.  [L., 
fr.  quinquennalis.  See  Quinquennial.]  {Rom.  Antiq.) 
Public  games  celebrated  every  five  years. 

Quln-quen'nl-al  (kwin-kwen'ni-al),  a.  [L.  quinquen- 
nalis and  quinquennis  ;  quinque  five  -\-  annus  year.  See 
FrvE,  and  cf.  Biennial.]  Occurring  once  in  five  years, 
or  at  the  end  of  every  five  years  ;  also,  lasting  five  years. 
—  re.     A  quinquennial  event. 

II  Quin-quen'ni-um  (-um),  n.  [L.]  Space  of  five  years. 

Quin-quep'ar-Ute  '  (kwin-kwep'ar-tit  or  kwin'kwe- 
par'tit),  a.  [L.  quinquepartiius  ;  quinque  five  -\-  parti- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  pariire  to  divide  :  cf.  F.  quinquepartite.] 

1.  Consisting  of  five  parts. 

2.  {Bot.)  Divided  into  five  parts  almost  to  the  base. 
Quin'que-reme  (kwin'kwe-rem),  re.     [L.   quinquere- 

mis ;  quinque  &ve -j-  rem.us  an  oar:  cf.  F.  guinquereme.] 
A  galley  having  five  benches  or  banks  of  oars  j  as,  an 
Athenian  quinquereme. 

Quln'que-syl'la-ble  (-sil'la-b'l),  re.  [Quinque-  -f  syl- 
lable.]    A  word  of  five  syllables. 

Quln'que-Valvo  (kwTn'kwe-vSlv),  1  a.     [Quinque-  -|- 

Quin'que-val'VU-lar  (-val'vfi-ler),  J  valve,  valvu- 
lar:  cf.  F.  quinquivalve.]  {Bot.)  Having  five  valves,  as 
a  pericarp. 

II  Quin'qne-vlr  (kwTn'kwe-ver),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Quinque- 
VIES  (-verz),  L.  Quinqueviki  (kwTn-kwev'I-ri).  [L.,  fr. 
quinque  five  +  vir  man.]  {Rom.  Antiq.)  One  of  five 
commissioners  appointed  for  some  special  object. 

II  Qnln-qui'na  (kwtn-kwl'na),  re.  [NL.  &  F.  See 
Quinine.]     Peruvian  bark. 

Quin-quiv'a-lent  (kwTn-kwIv'il-lent),  a.  [Quinque- 
-J-  L.  valens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  See  Valence.]  {Chem.) 
Same  as  Pentavalent. 

Quln'sy  (kwTn'zJ^),  re.  [Contr.  fr.  squinancy,  F.  es- 
quinancie,  L.  cynanche  a  sort  of  sore  throat,  Gr.  Kwayxr] 
sore  throat,  dog  quinsy,  fr.  kvmv  dog  -j-ayx^'"  t"  choke  ; 
cf.  also  L.  synanche  sore  throat,  6r.  avvdyxt'  Cf. 
Hound,  Anqee,  and  Cynanche.]  {Med.)  An  niflamma- 
tion  of  the  throat,  or  parts  adjacent,  especially  of  the 
fauces  or  tonsils,  attended  by  considerable  swelling, 
painful  and  impeded  deglutition,  and  accompanied  by 
inflammatory  fever.  It  sometimes  creates  danger  of  suf- 
focation ;  —  called  also  squinancy,  and  squinzey. 

Quint  (kwTnt),  re.  [F.  qv.inte,  fr.  L.  quinlus,  quinia, 
the  fifth,  quinque  five.  See  Five.]  1.  A  set  or  sequence 
of  five,  as  in  piquet. 

2.  {3fus.)  The  interval  of  a  fifth. 

Quln'tain  (kwTn'tSn  ;  48),  «.  [F.  quintaine,  LL.  qttin- 
tana  ;  cf.  W.  chu'inian  a  kind  of  hymeneal  game.]  An 
object  to  he  tilted  at ;  —  called  also  quivtel.  [Written 
also  quintin.] 

^ff^  A  common  form  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  an  upright 
post,  on  the  top  of  which  turned  a  ci-osspiece,  having  on 
one  end  a  broad  board,  and  on  the  other  a  sand  bag.  The 
endeavor  was  to  strike  the  board  with  the  lance  while 
riding  under,  and  get  away  without  beuig  hit  by  the  sand 
bag.    "But  a gMire/atn,  a  mere  lifeless  block."  Shak. 

Quin'tal  C-tal),  re.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  quintal,  fr.  Ar.  qinfar 
a  weight  of  100  lbs.,  prob.  fr.  L.  centenarivs  consistiug 


of  a  hundred,  fr.  centeni  a  hundred  each,  fr.  centum  a 
hundred.  See  Hundred,  and  cf.  Kentle.]  1.  A  hun- 
dredweight, either  112  or  100  pounds,  according  to  the 
scale  used.  Cf.  Cental.  [Sometimes  written  and  pro- 
nounced kentle.] 

2.  A  metric  measure  of  weight,  being  100,000  grams, 
or  100  kilograms,  equal  to  220.46  pound?  avoirdupois. 

Quin'tan  (kwln'tan),  a.  [L.  quwiianus,  fr.  quintals 
fifth,  quinque  five.  See  Five.]  Occurring  as  the  fifth, 
after  four  others;  also,  occurring  every  fifth  day,  reckon- 
ing inclusively ;  as,  a  quintan  fever.  —  n.  {Med.)  An  in- 
termittent fever  which  returns  every  fifth  day,  reckoning 
inclusively,  or  in  which  the  intermission  lasts  three  days. 

Quln'tel  (-tel),  re.     See  Quintain. 

Quin-tes'sence  (kwin-tgs'seus),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  quinta 
essentia  fifth  essence.  See  Quint,  and  Essence.]  1.  The 
fifth  or  last  and  highest  essence  or  power  in  a  natural 
body.     See  Ferment  oils,  under  Ferment.     [Obs.] 

^S^  The  ancient  Greeks  recognized  four  elements, 
fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.  The  Pythagoreans  added 
a  fifth  and  called  it  ether,  the  fifth  essence,  which  they 
said  flew  upward  at  creation  and  out  of  it  the  stars  were 
made.  The  alchemists  sometimes  considered  alcohol,  or 
the  ferment  oils,  as  the  fifth  essence. 

2.  Hence  :  An  extract  from  anything,  containing  its 
rarest  virtue,  or  most  subtle  and  essential  constituent  in 
a  small  quantity ;  pure  or  concentrated  essence. 

Let  there  be  light,  said  God  ;  and  forthwith  light 

Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure, 

Spr;mg  from  the  deep.  Milton, 

Quln-tes'sence,  v.  t.  To  distil  or  extract  as  a  quin- 
tessence ;  to  reduce  to  a  quintessence.  [R.]  Stirling. 
"Truth  quintessenced  and  raised  to  tlie  highest  power." 

J.  A.  Symonds. 

Qnln'tes-sen'tial  (kwTn'tSs-sgn'shal),  a.  Of  the  na- 
ture  of  a  quintessence ;  purest.  "  Quintessential  extract 
of  mediocrity."  <?.  Eliot. 

Quin-tet'      )  (kwin-tef),   re.     [It.   quintette,  dim.   of 

Quin-tette' )  quinto  the  fifth,  a  fifth  part,  from  L. 
quintus  the  Sith:  ct.  ¥.  quintette.  See  Quint.]  {3fus.) 
A  composition  for  five  voices  or  instruments ;  also,  the 
set  of  five  persons  who  sing  or  play  five-part  music. 

Qnin'tlc  (kwin'tik),  a.  [L.  quintus  fifth,  fr.  quinque 
five.]  {Alg.)  Of  the  fifth  degree  or  order. —  re.  {Alg.) 
A  quantic  of  the  fifth  degree.     See  Quantic. 

Quln'tile  (-til),  re.  [F.  quintil  aspect,  fr.  L.  quintus 
the  fifth.]  {Astron.)  The  aspect  of  planets  when  sepa- 
rated the  fifth  part  of  the  zodiac,  or  72°.  Sutton. 

Quln-tilllon  (kwiu-til'yiin),  re.  [Formed  fr.  L.  quin- 
tus the  fiith,  after  the  analogy  of  million :  cf .  F.  quintil- 
lion.  See  Quint.]  Accordmg  to  the  French  notation, 
which  is  used  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  the  cube 
of  a  million,  or  a  unit  with  eighteen  ciphers  annexed ; 
according  to  the  EngUsh  notation,  a  number  produced 
by  involving  a  million  to  the  fifth  power,  or  a  unit  with 
thirty  ciphers  annexed.  See  the  Note  under  Numera- 
tion. 

Quin'tin  (kwTn'tYn),  re.     See  Quintaih. 

Quin'tine  (-tin),  re.  [L.  quintus  the  fifth  :  cf.  F.  quin- 
tine.]  {Bot.)  The  embryonic  sac  of  an  ovule,  sometimes 
regarded  as  an  innermost  fifth  integument.  Cf.  Quab- 
TINE,  and  Tercine. 

Quin'tole  (-tol),  re.  [It.  quinto  fifth.]  {3ftts.)  A 
group  of  five  notes  to  be  played  or  sung  in  the  time  of 
four  of  the  same  species. 

Quin'tU-ple  (kwtn'tfi-p'l),  a.  [L.  quintus  fifth  :  cf .  F. 
quintuple,  L.  quintuplex.  Cf.  Quadruple.]  MultipUed 
by  five;  increased  to  five  times  tlie  amount ;  fivefold. 

Quintuple  time  (Mus.),  a  time  having  five  beats  in  a 
measure.    It  is  seldom  used. 

Quin'tU-ple,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Quintupled  (-p'ld)  ; 
p.  p?'.  &  ■ijft.  re.  Quintupling  (-plTng).]  [Cf.  F.  quintu- 
pier.]    To  make  fivefold,  or  five  times  as  much  or  many. 

Qmn'tU-ple-nerved'  (-nervd'),  )  a.    {Bot.)  The  same 

Quin'tu-ple-ribl)ed'  (-rlbd'),    )    as  Quinquenervbd. 

Quin'zaine  (kwln'zan),  re.  [F.,  from  quinze  fifteen, 
'L.  quindecim.  See  Fifteen.]  The  fifteenth  day  after  a 
feast  day,  including  both  in  tlie  reckoning.  [Written 
also  quinzain.] 

Quinze  (kwinz  ;  F.  kSNz),  re.  [F.]  A  game  at  cards 
in  which  the  object  is  to  make  fifteen  points. 

Quip  (kwip),  re.  [Cf.  W.  chwip  a  quick  flirt  or  turn, 
chwipio  to  whip,  to  move  briskly,  and  E.  whip.  Cf. 
QuiB,  Quibble.]  A  smart,  sarcastic  turn  or  jest ;  a  taunt ; 
a  severe  retort ;  a  gibe. 

Quips,  and  cranks,  and  wanton  wiles.  Miltot\. 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest. 
But  all  his  merry  quips  are  o'er.  Tentir/soH. 

Quip,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Quipped  (kwtpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  re.  Quipping  (-ping).]    To  taunt ;  to  treat  with  quips. 

The  more  he  laughs,  and  does  her  closely  quip.    Spenser. 

Quip,  V.  i.    To  scoff  ;  to  use  taunts.     Sir  H.  Sidney. 

Qul'po  (ke'po),  re.     Same  as  QuiPU. 

II  Qui'pu  (ke'poo),  re. ;  pi.  Quipus  (-poos).  [Peruv. 
quipu  a  knot.]  A  contrivance  employed  by  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  Mexicans,  etc.,  as  a  substitute  for  writing 
and  figures,  consisting  of  a  main  cord,  from  which  hung 
at  certain  distances  smaller  cords  of  various  colors,  each 
having  a  special  meaning,  as  silver,  gold,  corn,  soldiers, 
etc.  Single,  double,  and  triple  knots  were  tied  in  the 
smaller  cords,  representing  definite  numbers.  It  was 
chiefly  used  for  arithmetical  purposes,  and  to  register 
important  facts  and  events.  [Written  also  quipo.]  Tylor. 
The  inyBtcrious  science  of  the  quipus  .  .  .  supplied  the  Peru- 
viiuiH  witl\  the  means  of  conimnniciiting  [their  ideas  to  one  iiu- 
othcr,  and  of  trnnsniittiup:  them  to  future  generations.  VrcscoU. 

Qulr'boll-ly'  (kwTr'boi-le'),  re.  [OF.  euir  bovilli.] 
Leather  softened  by  boiling  so  ns  to  take  any  required 
shape.  Upon  drying,  it  becomes  exceedingly  hard,  and 
hence  was  formerly  used  for  armor.  [Obs.]  "  His  jam- 
beux  were  of  quyrboilly."  Chaucer. 

Quire  (kwir),  re.    Sec  Choir.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

A  quire  of  such  enticing:  hirds.  S/iak. 

Quire,  V.  i.    To  sing  in  concert.     [R.]  Shall, 
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Quire  (kwir),  n.  [OE.  guaer,  quair,  OF.  quayer,  cayer, 
eaier,  F.  cahier,  a  book  of  loose  sheets,  a  quarter  of  a 
quire,  LL.  quatemus,  quatemum.,  sheets  of  paper  packed 
together,  properly,  four  together,  fr.  L.  quatemi  four 
each,  by  fours,  quatiuortoui.  SeeFotiE,  and  cf.  Cahieb.] 
A  collection  of  twenty-four  sheets  of  paper  of  the  same 
size  and  quaUty,  unfolded  or  having  a  single  fold ;  one 
twentieth  of  a  ream. 

Quil'ia-ter  (kwIrTs-ter),  n.  [See  Quiee,  Chohisteh.] 
A  chorister.     See  Chorister.     [-R.]  Thomson. 

Qulr'l-ta'tlon  (kwTr'I-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  quiritatio,  fr. 
quiritare  to  raise  a  plaintive  cry,  v.  freq.  fr.  queri  to 
complain.]     A  crying  for  help.     iPbs.']  Bp.  Hall. 

Qul'rite  (kwl'rlt),  n.     One  of  the  Quirites. 

II  Qul-ri'tes  (kwl-ri'tez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Cures,  a  Sa- 
bine town.]     (Rom.  Antiq.)  Roman  citizens. 

^ff^  After  the  Sabines  and  Romans  had  united  them- 
selves into  one  coiimiunity,  under  Romulus,  the  name  of 
Quirites  was  taken  in  addition  to  that  of  Bomani,  the 
Romans  calling  themselves  in  a  civil  capacity  Quirites, 
while  in  a  political  and  military  capacity  they  retained 
the  name  of  Romani.  Andrews. 

Quirk  (kwerk),  n.  [Written  also  querk.']  [Cf.  W. 
chwiori  to  turn  briskly,  or  E.  queer.']  1.  A  sudden  turn ; 
a  starting  from  the  point  or  line ;  hence,  an  artful  eva- 
sion or  subterfuge ;  a  shift ;  a  quibble  ;  as,  the  quirks  of 
a  pettifogger.    "Some  j«ir4or  .  .  .  evasion."   Spenser. 

We  ground  the  justification  of  our  nonconformity  on  dark 
lubtiltiee  and  intricate  quirks.  Barrow. 

2.  A  fit  or  turn;  a  short  paroxysm ;  a  caprice.  [06s.] 
"  Quirks  of  joy  and  grief."  Shak. 

3.  A  smart  retort ;  a  quibble ;  a  shallow  conceit. 

Some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit.  Shak. 

4.  An  irregular  air ;  as,  light  quirks  of  music.     Pope. 

6,  (Building)  A  piece  of  ground  taken  out  of  any  reg- 
ular ground  plot  or  floor,  so  as  to  make  a  court,  yard, 
etc. ;  —  sometimes  written  quink.  Gwill. 

6.  (Arch.)  A  small  channel,  deeply  recessed  in  propor- 
tion to  its  width,  used  to  insulate  and  give  relief  to  a 
convex  rounded  molding. 

(Juirk  molding,  a  bead  between  two 
imrks. 

Qulrlced  (kwerkt),  a.    Having,  or 
formed  with,  a  quirk  or  quirks. 

Qulrklsh  (kwerklsh),  a.     Con- 
sisting   of    quirks ;     resembling 
quirk.  Barrow. 

Qulrk'y  (-y),  a.    Full  of  quirks 
lawyer. 

Qulrl  (kwerl),  n.  &  v.    See  Queel. 

Qulr'pelo  (kwer'pel),  n.  [Tavail  Inrippillai.']  (Zool.) 
The  Indian  ferret. 

Quirt  (kwert),  re.  A  rawhide  whip  plaited  with  two 
thongs  of  buffalo  hide.     [U.  S.']  T.  Roosevelt. 

Qulsh  (kwtsh),  n.     See  CnisH. 

Quit  (kwit),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species 
of  small  passerine  birds  native  of  tropical  America.  See 
Banana  quit,  under  Banana,  and  Guitguit. 

Quit  (kwTt),  a.     [OE.  quite,  OF.  quite,  F.  quitte.     See 
Quit,  v.,  Qotet.]   Released  from  obligation,  charge,  pen- 
alty, etc. ;  free  ;  clear ;  absolved  ;  acquitted.      Chaucer. 
The  owner  of  the  ox  shall  be  quit.      Ex.  xxi.  28. 

i^^Thiswoid  is  sometimes  used  in  the  form  quits, 
colloquially;  as,  to  be  quits  with  one,  that  is,  to  have 
made  mutual  satisfaction  of  demands  with  him;  to  be 
even  with  him  ;  hence,  as  an  exclamation  :  Quits  I  we  are 
even,  or  on  equal  terms.  "  To  cry  quits  with  the  com- 
mons in  their  complaints. "  Fuller. 

Quit,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Quit  or  Quitted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  QtnTTiNG.]  [OE.  quiten,  OF.  quiter,  quitier,  cut- 
tier,  F.  quitter,  to  acquit,  quit,  LL.  quietare,  fr.  L.  qui- 
etare  to  calm,  to  quiet,  fr.  quietus  quiet.  See  Quiet,  a., 
and  cf.  Quit,  a..  Quite,  Acquit,  Requite.]  1.  To  set  at 
rest;  to  free,  as  from  anything  harmful  or  oppressive; 
to  relieve  ;  to  clear ;  to  liberate.     [iJ.] 

To  quit  you  of  this  fear,  you  have  already  looked  Death  in  the 
face  ;  what  have  you  found  so  terrible  in  it  ?  O'a^'e. 

2.  To  release  from  obligation,  accusation,  penalty,  or 
the  like ;  to  absolve ;  to  acquit. 

There  may  no  gold  them  quyte.  Chaucer. 

God  will  relent,  and  quit  thee  all  his  debt.        MiUon. 

3.  To  discharge,  as  an  obligation  or  duty  ;  to  meet  and 
satisfy,  as  a  claim  or  debt ;  to  make  payment  for  or  of ; 
to  requite ;  to  repay. 

The  blissful  martyr  qvyte  you  your  meed.       Chaucei\ 
Enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature 
To  quit  this  horrid  act.  Shak. 

Before  that  judge  that  quits  each  soul  his  hire.    Fairfax. 

4.  To  meet  the  claims  upon,  or  expectations  enter- 
tained of ;  to  conduct ;  to  acquit ;  —  used  reflexively. 

Be  strong,  and  quit  yourselves  like  men.   1  Sam.  iv.  9. 


Quirk  Molding, 
tricky ;  as,  a  quirky 


Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson. 


Milton. 


S-  To  carry  through ;  to  go  through  to  the  end.   [06s.] 

Never  worthy  prince  a  day  did  quit 

With  greater  hazard  and  with  more  renown.     Daniel. 

6.  To  have  done  with  ;  to  cease  from  ;  to  stop ;  hence, 

to  depart  from  ;  to  leave  ;  to  forsake  ;  as,  to  quit  work  ; 

to  quit  the  place ;  to  quit  jesting. 

Such  a  supei-ficial  way  of  examining  is  to  quit  truth  for  ap- 
pearance. Locke. 

To  qolt  cost,  to  pay ;  to  reimburse.  —  To  quit  scores,  to 
snake  even  ;  to  clear  mutually  from  demands. 

Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements  in  the 
noble  fruits  that  issue  from  it  ?  South. 

Syn.  —  To  leave  ;  relinquish ;  resign ;  abandon ;  for- 
sake ;  surrender  ;  discharge  ;  requite.  —  Quit,  LEA\rE. 
Leave  is  a  general  term,  signifying  merely  an  act  of  de- 
parture ;  quit  implies  a  going  without  intention  of  return, 
a  final  and  absolute  abandonment. 

Quit,  V.  i.  To  go  away ;  to  depart ;  to  stop  doing  a 
thing ;  to  cease. 


Quitch  (kwlch),  n.    1.  (Bot.)  Same  as  QurrcH  SEASS. 

2.  Figuratively  :  A  vice ;  a  taint ;  an  evil. 
To  pick  the  vicious  quitch 
Of  blood  and  custom  wholly  out  of  him.     Tennyson. 

Quitch'  grass'  (kwich'  gras/).  [Properly  quick  grass, 
being  probably  so  called  from  its  vigorous  growth,  or 
from  its  tenacity  of  life.  See  Quick,  and  cf.  Couch  grass.] 
(Bot.)  A  perennial  grass  (A gropyrum  repens)  liavinglong 
running  rootstalks,  by  which  it  spreads  rapidly  and  per- 
tinaciously, and  so  becomes  a  troublesome  weed.  Also 
called  couch  grass,  quack  grass,  quick  grass,  ttvitch  grass. 
See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Qnlt'nlaim'  (kwlfklam'),  n.  [Quil,  a.  +  cfatm.] 
(Law)  A  release  or  relinquishment  of  a  claim  ;  a  deed 
of  release  ;  an  instrument  by  which  some  right,  title, 
interest,  or  claim,  which  one  person  has,  or  is  supposed 
to  have,  in  or  to  an  estate  held  by  himself  or  another,  is 
released  or  relinquished,  the  grantor  generally  covenant- 
ing only  against  persons  who  claim  under  liimself. 

Qult'clalm',  v.  t.  limp,  &p.p.  Quitclaimed  (-klamd'); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Quitclaiming.]  (Law)  To  release  or 
relinquish  a  claim  to  ;  to  release  a  claim  to  by  deed, 
without  covenants  of  warranty  against  adverse  and  para- 
mount titles. 

Quite  (kwit),  V.  t.  &  i.    See  Quit.     [06s.]     Chaucer. 

Quite  (kwit),  adv.  [P.  quitte  discharged,  free,  clear ; 
cf.  OF.  quitement  freely,  frankly,  entirely.   See  Quit,  a.] 

1,  Completely  ;  wholly  ;  entirely ;  totally  ;  perfectly  ; 
as,  the  work  is  not  quite  done ;  the  object  is  quite  ac- 
complished ;  to  be  quite  mistaken. 

Man  shall  not  quite  be  lost,  but  saved  who  will.     Milton. 

The  same  actions  may  be  aimed  at  different  ends,  and  arise 

from  quite  contrary  principles.  Spectator. 

2.  To  a  great  extent  or  degree ;  very ;  very  much ; 
considerably.    "  Quiie  amusing."  Macaulay. 

He  really  looks  quite  concerned.  Lander. 

The  island  stretches  along  the  land  and  is  quite  close  to  it. 

Jowett  CThucyd.). 

Qult'ly  (kwtt'lj^),  adv.     Quite.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Qult'rent'  (kwlf  renV),  re.    [Quit,  a.  +  rent.']    (Law) 

A  rent  reserved  in  grants  of  land,  by  the  payment  of 

which  the  tenant  is  quit  from  other  service.    Blackstone. 

^ff^  In  some  of  the  United  States  a  fee-farm  rent  is  so 

termed.  Burrill. 

Quits  (kwlts),  interj.     See  the  Note  under  Quit,  a. 

Qult'ta-ble  (kwtf  ta-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  quitted. 

Qult'tal  (-tal),  n.  Return  ;  requital ;  quittance.  [06*.] 

Qult'tance  (-tans),  n.     [OE.  quitaunce,  OF.  quitance, 

F.  quittance.    See  Quit,  v.  t.]    1.  Discharge  from  a  debt 

or  an  obligation  ;  acquittance. 

Omittance  is  no  quittance.  Sliak. 

2.  Recompense ;  return ;  repayment.     [06s.]      Shak. 

Qult'tance,  v.  t.    To  repay  ;  to  requite.    [06s.]   Shak, 

Quitter  (-ter),  re.     1.  One  who  quits. 

2.  A  deliverer.     [06s.]  Ainsworth. 

Qult'tor  (-ter),  n.     [Perhaps  tor  quitture.]    (Far.)  A 

chronic  abscess,  or  fistula  of  the  coronet,  in  a  horse's  foot, 

resulting  from  inflammation  of  the  tissues  investing  the 

coffin  bone. 

Quit'ture  (-tur ;  135),  re.  A  discharge ;  an  issue.  [06s.] 
To  cleanse  the  quitture  from  thy  wound.    C/tapman. 
Qulv'er  (kwlv'er),  a.     [Akin  to  AS.  cwiferlice  anx- 
iously ;  cf.  OD.  kuiven,  kuiveren.     Cf.  Quaver.]    Nim- 
ble;  active.     [06s.]     "  A  little  jaifcr  fellow. "       Shak. 
Qulv'er,  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Quivered  (-erd) ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  n.  QmvERiNG.]     [Cf.  Quavee.]    To  shake  or  move 
with  slight  and  tremulous  motion ;  to  tremble ;  to  quake ; 
to  shudder ;  to  shiver. 

The  grees  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooUng  wind.     Shak. 

And  left  the  limbs  still  quivering  on  the  ground.    Addison. 

Qulv'er,  re.    The  act  or  state  of  quivering  ;  a  tremor. 

Qulv'er,  re.     [OF.  cuivre,  cuevre,  coivre,  LL.  cueurum , 

fr.  OHG.  chohhari  quiver,  receptacle,  6.  kocher 

quiver  ;  akin  to  AS.  cocor,  cocur,  cocer,  D.  ko- 

ker.    Cf.   Cocker  a  high  shoe.]     A  case   or 

sheath  for  arrows  to  be  carried  on  the  person. 

Beside  him  hung  his  bow 

And  quiver,  with  three-bolted  thunder  stored. 

Milton. 

Qulv'ered  (-erd),  a.  1.  Furnished  with,  or 
carrying,  a  quiver.  "  Like  a  quivered  nymph 
with  arrows  keen."  Milton. 

2.  Sheathed,  as  in  a  quiver.  "  Whose  quills 
stand  quivered  at  his  eax."  Pope. 

Quiv'er-lng-ly  (-er-lng-lj),  adv.  With  quiv 
ering  motion.  . 

II  Qui'   Vive'  {■k.P  Yty').   [P.,  fr.  qui  who    |J°;"\^dTan" 
-j-  Vive,  pros.  subj.  of  vivre  to  live.]     The 
challenge  of  a  French  sentinel,  or  patrol ;  —  used  like  the 
English  challenge  :  "Who  comes  there  ?  " 

To  be  on  the  qui  vivo,  to  be  on  guard ;  to  be  watchful 
and  alert,  like  a  sentinel. 

Qulz-Ot'lc  (kwlks-5t'ik),  (z.  Like  Don  Quixote;  ro- 
mantic to  extravagance ;  absurdly  chivalric  ;  apt  to  be 
deluded.     "  Feats  of  quixotic  gallantry."  Prescott. 

Quix-Ot'Ic-al-ly  (-T-kol-l^),  adv.     In  a  quixotic  way. 

Quix'Ot-lsm  (kwTks'ot-Tz'm),  n.  That  form  of  delu- 
sion whicli. leads  to  extravagant  and  absurd  undertakings 
or  sacrifices  in  obedience  to  a  morbidly  romantic  ideal 
of  duty  or  honor,  as  illustrated  by  the  exploits  of  Don 
Quixote  in  knight-errantry. 

Qulx'Ot-ry  (-ry),  n.     Quixotism  ;  visionary  schemes. 

Quiz  (kwiz),  re.  [It  is  said  that  Daly,  the  manager  of 
a  Dublin  playhouse,  laid  a  wager  that  a  new  word  of  no 
meaning  should  be  "the  common  talk  and  puzzle  of  the 
city  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
letters  quiz  were  chalked  by  him  on  all  the  walls  of 
Dublin,  with  an  effect  that  won  the  wager.  Perhaps, 
however,  originally  a  variant  of  whiz,  and  formerly  the 
name  of  a  popular  game.]  1.  A  riddle  or  obscure  ques- 
tion ;  an  enigma ;  a  ridiculous  hoax, 

2.  One  who  quizzes  others ;  as,  he  is  a  great  quijs. 


Quod 


stone  Quoins  set  in  Brick- 
work. 


3.  An  odd  or  absurd  fellow.  Smart.     Thackeray. 

4.  An  exercise,  or  a  course  of  exercises,  cojiducted  as 
a  coaching  or  as  an  examination.     [Cant,  If.  S.] 

Quiz  (kwiz),  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Quizzed  (kwTzd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Quizzing  (-zing).]    1.  To  puzzle  ;  to  ban- 
ter ;  to  chaff  or  mock  with  pretended  seriousness  of  dis- 
course ;  to  make  sport  of,  as  by  obscure  questions. 
He  quizzed  unmercifully  all  the  men  in  the  room.    Thackeray, 

2.  To  peer  at ;  to  eye  suspiciously  or  mockingly. 

3.  To  instruct  in  or  by  a  quiz.  See  Quiz,  re.,  4.   lU.  S.] 
Quizzing  glass,  a  smaU  eyeglass. 

0\az,v.i.  To  conduct  a  quiz.  See  Quiz,  re.,  4.  lU.S.'] 
Quiz'zer  (-zer),  n.     One  who  quizzes  ;  a  quiz, 
Quiz'zic-al  (-zi-kal),  a.     Relating  to  quizzing ;  given 
to  quizzing  ;  of  the  nature  of  a  quiz  ;  farcical ;  sportive. 

—  Quiz'zic-al-ly,  adv. 

Qulz'zism  (-zTz'm),  n.    The  act  or  habit  of  quizzing. 

Quob  (kwob),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Quaver.]  [Written  also 
quop  and  quab.]  To  throb ;  to  quiver.  [Local  &  Vulgar^ 

Quod  (kwod),  re.     [For  quad,  abbrev.  of  quadrangles^ 
A  quadrangle  or  court,  as  of  a  prison  ;  hence,  a  prison. 
ISlang]    "Flogged  or  whipped  in  ^worf."       T.Hughes, 
a,v.    Quoth;  said.     See  Quoth.     [06s.] 

Let  be,'*  quod  he,  **  it  shall  not  be."        Chaucer. 

Quod'dies  (kwSd'diz),  re.  pi.  Herring  taken  and  cured 
or  smoked  near  Quoddy  Head,  Maine,  or  near  the  entrance 
of  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

II  Quodll-het    (-li-bet),  re.      [L.,  what  you  please.] 

1.  A  nice  point ;  a  subtilty ;  a  debatable  point. 

These  are  your  quodlibets,  but  no  learning.  F.  Fletcher, 

2.  (Mus.)  A  medley  improvised  by  several  performers. 
Quod'Iib-e-ta'rl-an  (-llb-e-ta'ri-an),  re.     One  who  dis- 
cusses any  subject  at  pleasure. 

Quod'U-bet'ic-al  (-ll-bgt'i-kal),  a.  Not  restricted  to 
a  particular  subject ;  discussed  for  curiosity  or  entertain- 
ment. —  Quod'11-bet'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Quolf  (kwoif  or  koif),  n,  &  v.  t.    See  Coir.  Shak. 

Qnoif'lure  (kwoif'fur  or  koif'-),  n.    See  Coiffure. 

Quoil  (kwoil  or  koil),  re.    See  Coil.     lObs.] 

Quoin  (kwoin  or  koin ;  277),  re.  [See  Coin,  and  cf. 
Coigne.]  1.  (Arch.)  Originally,  a  solid  exterior  angle, 
as  of  a  building;  now,  commonly,  one  of  the  selected 
pieces  of  material  by  which 
the  corner  is  marked. 

I^°*  In  stone,  the  quoins 
consist  of  blocks  larger  than 
those  used  in  the  rest  of  the 
building,  and  cut  to  dimen- 
sion. In  brickwork,  quoins 
consist  of  groups  or  masses 
of  brick  laid  together,  and 
in  a  certain  imitation  of 
quoins  of  stone. 

2.  A  wedgelike  piece  of 
stone,  wood,  metal,  or  other  material,  used  for  various 
purposes ;  as :  (a)  (Masoni-y)  To  support  and  steady  a 
stone.     (6)  (Gh^n.)  To  support  the  breech  of  a  cannon. 

(c)  (Print.)  To  wedge  or  lock  up  a  form  within  a  chase. 

(d)  (Naut.)  To  prevent  casks  from  rolling. 

Hollow  quein.  See  under  Hollow.  —  Qooln  post  ( Canals), 
the  post  of  a  lock  gate  which  abuts  against  the  wall. 

Quoit  (kwoit  or  koit),  n.  [OE.  coite  ;  cf.  OF.  cottier 
to  spur,  press,  (assumed)  LL.  coctare,  fr.  L.  coquere,  cae- 
lum, to  cook,  burn,  vex,  harass,  E.  cook,  also  W.  coeten 
a  quoit.]  1.  (a)  A  flattened  ring-shaped  piece  of  iron, 
to  be  pitched  at  a  fixed  object  in  play  ;  hence,  any  heavy 
flat  missile  used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  a  stone,  piece 
of  iron,  etc.     (6)  pi.  A  game  played  with  quoits.    Shak, 

2.  The  discus  of  the  ancients.    See  Discus. 

3.  A  cromlech.     [Prov.  Eng.]  J.  Morley, 
Qnolt,  V,  i.    To  throw  quoits  ;  to  play  at  quoits. 

To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  drive.    Druderu 

Quoit,  V.  t.    To  throw ;  to  pitch.     [06s.  or  JJ.]    Shak. 

Quoke  (kwok),  o6s.  imp.  of  Quake.  Chaucer, 

Qnoll  (kwol),  re.  (Zool.)  A  marsupial  of  Australia 
(Dasyurus  macrurus),  about  the  size  of  a  cat. 

Quon'dam  (kwon'dam),  a.  [L.,  formerly.]  Having 
been  formerly ;  former  ;  sometime.  "  This  is  the  quon- 
dam king."  Shak. 

Quon'dam,  re.  A  person  dismissed  or  ejected  from  a 
position,  [i?.]  "  Make  them  quondams ;  ,  ,  ,  cast  them 
out  of  their  olfice."  Latimer. 

Quook  (kwS6k),  imp.  of  Quake.     [06s.]         Spenser, 

Quop  (kw5p),  V.  i.     See  Quob. 

Quo'rum  (kwo'rfim),  re.  [L.,  of  whom,  gen.  pi.  of 
qui  who,  akin  to  E.  who.  See  the  Note  below.]  Such 
a  number  of  the  officers  or  members  of  any  body  as  is 
competent  bj'  law  or  constitution  to  transact  business ; 
as,  a  quorum  of  the  House  of  Representatives ;  a  consti- 
tutional quorum  was  not  present. 

11^°"  The  term  arose  from  the  Latin  words.  Quorum 
aliquem  vestrum  .  .  .  unum  esse  volumus  (of  whom  we 
wish  some  one  of  you  to  be  one),  which  were  used  in  the 
commission  formerly  issued  to  justices  of  the  peace  in 
England,  by  which  commission  it  was  directed  that  no 
business  of  certain  kinds  should  be  done  without  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  of  certain  justices  specially  des- 
ignated. Justice  of  the  jieace  and  of  the  quorum  desig- 
nates a  class  of  justices  of  the  peace  in  some  of  the 
United  States. 

Qno'ta  (kw^ta),  re.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  quota  (sc.  pars),  fr. 
quotus  which  or  what  in  number,  of  what  number,  how 
many,  f  r.  quot  how  many,  akin  to  quis,  qui,  who :  cf .  It. 
quota  a  share.  See  Who.]  A  proportional  part  or  share; 
the  share  or  proportion  assigned  to  each  in  a  division. 
"  Quota  of  troops  and  money."  Motley. 

Quot'a-ble  (kwot'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  or  worthy  of  be- 
ing quoted  ;  as,  a  quotable  writer ;  a  quotable  sentence. 

—  Quot'a-bil'1-ty  (-bTl'i-ty),  re.    Poe, 
Quo-ta'tion(kwo-ta'shiin),>j.   [From  Quote.]   1.  The 

act  of  quoting  or  citing. 

2.  That  which  is  quoted  or  cited ;  a  part  of  a  book 
or  writing  named,  repeated,  or  adduced  as  evidence  or 
illustration.  Locke. 


ale,   senate,   c&re,    &ia,    arm,    aek,   final,   ^11 ;    eve,   event,    €nd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    obey,   orb,   5dd ; 
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3-  fCom.)  The  naming  or  publishing  of  the  current 
price  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  any  commodity ;  also,  the 
price  named. 

4.  Quota;  share.     \_Obs.'\ 

5.  (Print.)  A  piece  of  hollow  type  metal,  lower  than 
type,  and  measuring  two  or  more  pica  ems  in  length  and 
breadth,  used  in  the  blank  spaces  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  chapters,  etc. 

Quotation  marks  {Print.),  two  inverted  commas  placed 
»t  the  beginning,  and  two  apostrophes  at  the  end,  of  a 
passage  quoted  from  an  author  in  his  own  words. 

Quo-ta'tlon-ist  (kwo-ta'shi3n-Ist),  n.  One  who  makes, 
or  IS  given  to  making,  quotations. 

The  narrow  intellectuals  of  quotationists.        Hilton. 

Quote  (kwot),  V.  t.  {imj}.  &  p.  p.  Quoted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Quoting.]  [OF.  quoter,  F.  coier  to  letter,  num- 
ber, to  quote,  LL.  quntare  to  divide  into  chapters  and 
verses,  fr.  L.  quotus.  See  Quota.]  [Formerly  written 
also  cote.']  1.  To  cite,  as  a  passage  from  some  author  ; 
to  name,  repeat,  or  adduce,  as  a  passage  from  an  author 
or  spealier,  by  way  of  authority  or  illustration ;  as,  to 
quote  a  passage  from  Homer. 

2.  To  cite  a  passage  from  ;  to  name  as  the  authority 
for  a  statement  or  an  opinion ;  as,  to  quote  Shakespeare. 

3.  {Com.)  To  name  the  current  price  of. 

4.  To  notice ;  to  observe  ;  to  examine.    [06i.]    Shak, 


B.  To  set  down,  as  in  writing.  [06j.]  "Se's  quoted 
for  a  most  perfidious  slave."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  cite  ;  name  ;  adduce ;  repeat.  — Quote,  Cite. 
To  cite  was  originally  to  call  into  court  as  a  witness,  etc., 
and  hence  denotes  bringing  forward  any  thing  or  person 
as  evidence.  <^uote  usuaUy  signifies  to  reproduce  an- 
other's words ;  it  is  also  used  to  indicate  an  appeal  to  some 
one  as  an  authority,  without  adducing  his  exact  words. 

Quote  (kwot),  n.     A  note  upon  an  author.     [Ots.] 

Cotgrave. 

Quot'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  quotes  the  words  of  another. 

Quoth  (kwoth  or  kwuth),  v.  t.  [AS.  cweSan,  imp. 
cwaiS,  pi.  cwsedon;  akin  to  OS.  queSan,  OHG.  quethan, 
quedan, Icel.  kveda,  Goth,  qipan.  V22.  Cf.  Bequeath.] 
Said ;  spoke ;  uttered ;  —  used  only  in  the  first  and  third 
persons  in  the  past  tenses,  and  always  followed  by  its 
nominative,  the  word  or  words  said  being  the  object ;  as, 
quoth  I,  quoth  he.    "  Let  me  not  live,  quoth  he."    Shak. 

Quoth'a  (-a),  inierj.  [For  quoth  'a  said  he,  'a  being 
corrupted  from  he.]    Indeed  ;  forsooth. 

To  affront  the  blessed  Jiillside  drabs  and  thieves 
"Witli  mended  morals,  quutlia,  —  fine  new  lives  I 

Mrs.  Browning. 

Quo-tld'1-an  (kwo-tTdt-an),  a.  [OE.  coiidian,  Jj. 
quotidianus,  fr.  quotidie  daily ;  quotus  how  many  -f-  di^s 
day  :  cf.  OF.  coiidien,  F.  quotidien.  See  Quota,  Deity.] 
Occurring  or  returning  daily ;  as,  a  quotidian  fever. 


Quo-tld'l-an  (kwS-ttd'I-an),  n.  Anything  returning 
daily;  especially  (Med.),  an  mtermitteut  fever  or  ague 
which  returns  every  day.  ifilton. 

Qno'tient  (kwo'shent),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  quoties  how 
often,  how  many  times,  fr.  quot  how  many.   See  Quota.] 

1.  {Arith.)  The  number  resulting  from  the  division  of 
one  number  by  another,  and  showing  bov.'  often  a  less 
number  is  contained  in  a  greater ;  thus,  the  quotient  of 
twelve  divided  by  four  is  three. 

2.  {Higher  Alg.)  The  result  of  any  process  inverse  to 
multiplication.     See  the  Note  under  Multeplioation. 

Quo-ti'e-ty  (kwo-ti'e-ty),  n.  [L.  qvottis  of  what  num> 
ber,  quot  how  many.]  (Scholastic  P/iilos.)  The  relation 
of  an  object  to  number.  Krauth-Fleining. 

Quo'tum  (kwo'tum),  n.  [NX,.,  fr.  L.  quotus  of  what 
number.  See  Quota.]  Part  or  proportion ;  quota,  [i?.] 
"A  very  small  quotum."  Max  Miiller. 

II  Quo'  war-ran'tO  (kwo'  wBr-rSn'to).  [So  called 
from  the  Law  L.  words  quo  warranto  (by  what  author, 
ity),  in  the  original  Latin  form  of  the  writ.  See  Which, 
and  "Warrant.]  (Law)  A  writ  brought  before  a  proper 
tribunal,  to  inquire  by  what  warrant  a  person  or  a  cor- 
poration acts,  or  exercises  certain  powers.       Black.ttone. 

^W  An  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  ia 
now  common  as  a  substitute  for  the  writ.  Wharton, 

Qu-ran'  (ky-ran'),  n.    See  Koean. 


R. 


R(ar).  R,  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  English  alpha- 
bet, is  a  vocal  consonant.  It  is  sometimes  called  a 
semivowel,  and  a  liquid.  See  Guide  to  Pronunciation, 
§§  178,  179,  and  250-254.  "  R  is  the  dog's  letter  and 
hurreth  in  the  sound."  B.  Jonson. 

In  words  derived  from  the  Greek  language  the  letter  h 
is  generally  written  after  r  to  represent  the  aspirated 
sound  of  the  Greek  p,  but  does  not  affect  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  English  word,  as  rhapsody,  rhetoric. 

The  English  letter  derives  its  form  from  the  Greek 
through  the  Latin,  the  Greek  letter  being  derived  from 
the  Phoenician,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  ultimately  of 
Egyptian  origin.  Etymologically,  R  is  most  closely  re- 
lated to  I,  s,  and  n;  as  in  bandore,  mandoZe;  purpZe,  L. 
purpura  ;  E.  chapter,  F.  chapitre,  L.  capituium  ;  E.  v/ShS, 
were ;  hare,  G.  ha.se ;  E.  order,  F.  ordre,  L.  ordo,  or- 
dij'.is ;  E.  coffer,  cofBn. 

The  three  Ea,  a  jocose  expression  for  reading,  (w)riting, 
and  (a)rithmetic,  —  the  fundamentals  of  an  education. 

Ra  (ra),  n.    A  roe  ;  a  deer.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Ra-.  A  pi  efix,  from  the  Latin  re  and  ad  combined, 
coming  to  us  through  the  French  and  Italian.  See  Re-, 
and  Ad-. 

Raash  (rasii),  n.  [Cf.  Ar.  ra'ash  trembling,  tremor.] 
(Zo'dl.)  The  electric  catfish.     [Written  also  raasch.] 

Rab  (rSb),  n.    A  rod  or  stick  used  by  masons  in  mix- 
ing hair  with  mortar. 
_  Rab'at  (rab'St),  n.    [See  Eabot.]    A  polishing  mate- 
rial made  of  potter's  clay  that  has  failed  in  baking. 

Ra-bate'  (ra-baf),  V.  t.  [F.  rabatire  to  beat  down ; 
pref.  re-  +  abattre.  See  Abate,  and  cf.  Rebate,  v.] 
(Falconry)  To  recover  to  the  fist,  as  a  hawk.     \_Obs.'] 

Rab'a-tine  (rab'a^tln),  n.  [See  Rabato.]  A  collar 
or  cape.     [06s.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ra-ba'tO  (ra-ba'to),  n.  [F.  rabat,  fr.  rabattre.  See 
Eabate.]  a  kind  of  ruff  for  the  neck ;  a  turned-down 
collar;  a  rebatto.     [OJs.]  Shak. 

Rab-bate'  (rSb-baf),  v.  t.  [See  Rabate.]  To  abate 
or  diminish.     [Obs.~\^n.     Abatement.     [06s.] 

Rab'bet  (rab'bSt),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rabbeted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rabbeting.]  [F.  raboter  to  plane,  plane 
down,  rabot  a  plana  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -\-  CF.  abouter,  abater. 
Bee  Abut,  and  cf.  Rebut.]  1.  To  cut  a  rabbet  in ;  to 
furnish  with  a  rabbet. 

2.  To  unite  the  edges  of,  as  boards,  etc.,  in  a  rabbet 
joint. 

Rab'bet,  n.     [See  Rabbet,  v.,  and  cf.  Rebate,  n.] 

1.  (Carp.)  A  longitudinal  channel,  groove,  or  recess 
cut  out  of  the  edge  or  face  of  any  body ;  especially,  one 
intended  to  receive  another  member,  so  as  to  break  or 
cover  the  joint,  or  more  easily  to  hold  the  members  in 
place ;  thus,  the  groove  cut  for  a  panel,  for  a  pane  of 
glass,  or  for  a  door,  is  a  rabbet,  or  rebate. 

2.  Same  as  Enbbet  joint,  below. 

Eabbet  joint  {Carp.),  a  joint  formed  by  fitting  together 
rabbeted  boards  or  timbers ;  —called  alsora66e<.— Kabbet 
piano,  a  joiner's  plane  for  cutting  a  rabbet.  Moxon. 

Rab'bl  (rSb'bi  or  -bi  ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  Rabbis  (-biz  or 
-Hz)  or  Rabbies.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  pa(3^i,  Heb.  ra6i  my  mas- 
ter, from  ra6  master,  lord,  teacher,  akin  to  Ar.  ra66.] 
Master;  lord;  teacher;  — a  Jewish  title  of  respect  or 
honor  for  a  teacher  or  doctor  of  thfe  law.  "  The  gravest 
rabbies."  Milton. 

Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi,  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren.  Malt,  xxiii.  8. 

Rab'bln  (rSb'bTn),  n.    [F.]    Same  as  Rabbi. 
Rab-bln'lc  (rSb-btn'Tk), )  a.    [Cf.  P.  rabbinique.']  Of 
Rab-bln'lo-al  (-T-kal),      )      or  pertaining  to  the  rab- 
bins or  rabbis,  or  pertaining  to  the  opinions,  learning,  or 
language  of  the  rabbins.     "  Comments  staler  than  rn'6- 
binic."  Lowell. 

We  will  not  bny  your  rabbinical  fumes.  Milton. 


English  Rabbit  (Lepus  cuni- 
culifs). 


Rab-bln'lc  (rSb-btn'Ik),  n.  The  language  or  dialect 
of  the  rabbins  ;  the  later  Hebrew. 

Rab-bln'io-al-ly,  adv.  in  a  rabbinical  manner ;  after 
the  manner  of  the  rabbins. 

Rab'bln-lsm  (rSb'bTn-Tz'm),  n.     [Cf.  F.  rabbinisme.'] 

1.  A  rabbinic  expression  or  phraseology ;  a  peculiarity 
of  the  language  of  the  rabbins. 

2.  The  teachings  and  traditions  of  the  rabbins. 
Rab'bln-lSt,  n.     [Cf.  F.  rabbiniste.']  One  among  the 

Jews  who  adhered  to  the  Talmud  and  the  traditions  of 

the  rabbins,  in  opposition  to  the  Karaites,  who  rejected 

the  traditions. 

Rab'bln-lte  (-it),  n.     Same  as  Rabbinist. 

Rab'bit  (rSb'bit),  n.     [OE.  rabet,  akin  to  OD.  robbe, 

robbeken.']      (Zo'dl.)    Any    of    the 

smaller  species  of  the  genus  Lepus, 

especially  the  common  European 

species  (iepws  cuniculus),  which  is 

often  kept  as  a  pet,  and  has  been 

introduced    into    many   countries. 

It    is    remarkably  prolific, 

and   has  become  a  pest  in 

some  parts  of  Australia  and 

New  Zealand. 

!J^°*  The  common  Amer- 
ican rabbit  (L.  sylvatica)  is 
similar  but  smaller.  See 
Cottontail,  and  Jack  rab- 
bit, under  2d  Jack.  The 
larger  species  of  Lepus  are 
commonly  called  hares.  See 
Hake. 

Angora  rabbit  (Zoo?.),  a  va- 
riety of  the  domestic  rabbit 
having  long,  soft  fur.  —Rabbit  burrow,  a  hole  in  the  earth 
made  oy  rabbits  for  shelter  and  habitation.  — Rabbit  fish. 
{Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  northern  chimera  (CAiJ»a?r«  rtionstrosa). 
(6)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  plectognath  fishes,  as 
the  bur  fish,  and  puffer.  The  term  is  also  locally  applied 
to  otlier  fishes.  —  Rabbits'  ears.  {Hot.)  See  Cyclamen. 
—  Rabbit  warren,  a  piece  of  ground  appropriated  to  the 
breeding  and  preservation  of  rabbits.  'Wright.  —  Rock 
rabbit.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Daman,  and  Klipdas.  —Welsh  rabbit, 
a  dish  (}f  which  the  chief  constituents  are  toasted  bread 
and  toasted  clieese,  prepared  in  various  ways.  The  name 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  Welsh  rare  bit,  but  perhaps 
merely  a  humorous  designation. 
Rab'blt-lng,  n.  The  hunting  of  rabbits.  T.  Hughes. 
Rab'blt-ry  (-rf),  n.  A  place  where  rabbits  are  kept ; 
especially,  a  collection  of  hutches  for  tame  rabbits. 

Rab'ble  (rab'b'l),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (7ron 
Manuf.)  An  iron  bar,  with  the  end  bent,  used  in  stirring 
or  skimming  molten  iron  in  the  process  of  puddling. 

Rab'ble,  V.  i.  To  stir  or  skim  with  a  rabble,  as  molten 
iron. 

Rab'ble,  v.  i.  [Akin  to  D.  rabbelen,  Prov.  G.  rabbeln, 
to  prattle,  to  chatter  :  cf.  L.  rabula  a  brawling  advocate, 
a  pettifogger,  fr.  rabere  to  rave.  Cf.  Rage.]  To  spealt 
in  a  confused  manner.     \_Prov.  Evg.  &  Scot.'] 

Rab'ble,  n.  [Probably  n.Tined  from  the  noise  made 
by  it  (see  Rabble,  v.  i.) ;  cf.  D.  rapnlje  r.abble,  OF.  & 
Prov.  F.  rnpaille.]  1.  A  tunuiltuous  crowd  of  vulgar, 
noisy  people  ;  a  mob  ;  a  confused,  disorderly  throng. 

I  saw,  I  say,  come  out  of  London,  even  unto  the  presence  of 
the  prince,  a  great  rabble  of  mean  and  ligtit  persons.       Aschain. 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  Venus,  Mars,  and  the  whole  rab- 
ble of  licentious  deities.  _  Bp.  Warburton. 
2.  A  confused,  incoherent  discourse ;    a  medley  of 
voices ;  a  cliatter. 

The  rabble,  the  lowest  class  of  people,  without  reference 

to  an  assembly  ;  the  dregs  of  the  people.    "  The  rabble 

call  him 'lord.'"  Shak. 

Rab'ble,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  rabble  ;  like,  or 

suited  to,  a  rabble ;  disorderly;  vulgar.     [/?.]     Dryden. 

Rab'ble,  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rabbled  (-b'ld) ;  p.  pr. 


&  vb.  n.  Rabbling  (-bltng).]   1.  To  insult,  or  assault,  by 
a  mob  ;  to  mob ;  as,  to  rabble  a  curate.  Macaulay. 

The  bishops'  carriages  were  stopped  and  the  prelates  them- 
selves rabbled  on  their  way  to  the  house.  J.  R.  Green. 

2.  To  utter  glibly  and  incoherently ;  to  mouth  with- 
out intelligence.     [06s.  or  Scot.']  Foxe. 

3.  To  rumple  ;  to  crumple.     [Scot.] 
Rab'ble-ment  (rab'b'1-mcnt),  n.    A  tumultuous  crowd 

of  low  people  ;  a  rabble.     "  Rude  rablemenl."    Spenser. 
And  still,  as  he  refused  it,  the  rabblement  hooted.    Shak. 

Rab'ble!  (-bier),  n.  [See  2d  Rabble.]  (Mech.)  A 
scraping  tool  for  smoothing  metal. 

RaVble-rout'  (-b'l-rouf),  n.  A  tumultuous  crowd ; 
a  rabble  ;  a  noisy  throng. 

Rab-dold'al  (rab-doid'al),  a.  [Gr.  pajSSos  a  rod  -f 
-oid  -\-  -al.]  (Anat.)  See  Sagittal.  [Written  also  rAa6« 
doidal.] 

Rab-dol'0-gy  (-d51'6-jy),  n.  [Gr.  paj3So5  rod,  stick  -^ 
-logy :  cf.  F.  rabdologie.]  The  method  or  art  of  per- 
forming arithmetical  operations  by  means  of  Napier's 
bones.    See  Napier's  bones.  [Written  also  rhnbdology.] 

Rab'dO-man'cy  (rSb'do-mSn's^),  n.  [Gr.  pdfiSoi  rod 
-I — money.]  Divination  by  means  of  rods  or  wands. 
[Written  also  rhabdomancy .]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Rab'id  (rSb'Td),  a.     [L.  rabidus,  from  rabere  to  rave. 
See  Rage,  n.]    1.  Furious ;  raging ;  extremely  violent. 
The  rabid  flight 
Of  winds  that  ruin  ships.  Cliapman. 

2.  Extreme,  unreasonable,  or  fanatical  in  opinion  ;  ex- 
cessively zealous ;  as,  a  rabid  socialist. 

3.  Affected  with  the  distemper  called  rabies ;  mad ; 
as,  a  rabid  dog  or  fox. 

4.  (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  rabies,  or  hydrophobia; 
as,  rabid  virus. 

Ra-bld'1-ty  (ra-bid'i-tj^),  n.     Rabidness  ;  furiousness. 

Rab'id-ly  (rSb'Td-iy),  adv.  In  a  rabid  manner ;  with 
extreme  violence. 

Rab'id-ness,  ra.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  rabid. 

II  Ra'bl-es  (ra'bt-ez),  n.  [L.  See  Rage,  n.]  Same 
as  Hydrophobia  (6) ;  canine  madness. 

Rab'i-net  (rSb'i-ngt),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Mil.) 
A  kind  of  small  ordnance  formerly  in  use.  [Written 
also  rabanet.]  Ainsworth. 

Ra'bl-OUS  (ra'bi-us),  a.     Fierce.     [06s.]  Daniel. 

Ra'bOt  (ra'bBt),  n.  [F.]  A  rubber  of  hard  wood  used 
in  smoothing  marble  to  be  polished.  Knight. 

II  Ra'ca  (ra'ka),  a.  [Gr.  paxa,  from  Chaldee  reka.] 
A  term  of  reproach  used  by  the  Jews  of  our  Savior's 
time,  meaning  "  worthless." 

Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  council.  Matt.  v.  22. 

II  Ra'ca'hOUt'  (ra'ki'oo'),  n.  [P.  racahout,  probably 
fr.  Ar.  raqaut.]  A  preparation  from  acorns  used  by  the 
Arabs  as  a  substitute  for  chocolate,  and  also  as  a  bever- 
age for  invalids. 

Rac-COOn'  (rilk-koon'), 
n.  [F.  raton,  proji.,  a  lit- 
tle r.at,  fr.  rat  rat,  perhaps 
of  German  origin.  See 
Rat.]      (Zo'dl.)  A   North 

American  nocturnal  car-  a^^^^^^^^^H  i 
nivore  (Procyon  lotor)  al-  j^^^^^^^^l^^L  In 
lied  to  the  bears,  but 
much  smaller,  and  having 
a  long,  full  tail,  banded 
with  black  and  gray.  Its 
body  is  gray,  varied  with 
black  and  wliite.  Called 
also  coon,  and  mapach. 

Raccoon  dog  {Zoi'il.),  the 
tanate.  —  Raccoon  fox  (ZoM.),  the  cacoinixle. 

Raoe  (ras),  r.  t.    To  raze.     [06s.]  Sprnser. 


Raccoon  (Proci/on  lotar). 
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RaC6  (ras),  n.  [OF.  rdiz,  L.  radix,  -ids.  See  Ra- 
dix.]    A  root.     "A  race  or  two  of  ginger."  Shak. 

Eace  ginger,  ginger  in  the  root,  or  not  pulverized. 

Race,  n.  [P.  race;  of.  Pr.  &  Sp.  raza,  It.  razza;  all 
from  OHG.  reiza  line,  akin  to  E.  write.     See  Weite.] 

1.  The  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor ;  a  family, 
tribe,  people,  or  nation,  believed  or  presumed  to  belong 
to  the  same  stock ;  a  lineage  ;  a  breed. 

The  whole  race  of  mankind.  Shak. 

■Whence  the  long  race  of  Alban  fathers  come.  Dryden. 
H^""  Naturalists  and  ethnographers  divide  mankind 
into  several  distinct  varieties,  or  races.  Cuvier  refers 
them  all  to  three,  Pritchard  enumerates  seven,  Agassiz 
eight,  Pickering  describes  eleven.  One  of  the  common 
classifications  is  that  of  Blumenbach,  vrho  makes  five 
races  :  the  Caucasian,  or  white  race,  to  which  belong  the 
greater  part  of  the  European  nations  and  those  of  West- 
ern Asia  ;  the  Mongolian,  or  yellow  race,  occupying  Tar- 
tary,  China,  Japan,  etc. ;  the  Ethiojnan,  or  negro  race, 
occupying  most  of  Africa  (except  the  north),  Australia, 
Papua,  and  other  Pacific  Islands  ;  the  American,  or  red 
race,  comprising  the  Indians  of  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica; and  tlie  Malayan,  or  brown  race,  which  occupies 
the  islands  of  tlie  Indian  Archipelago,  etc.  Many  recent 
writers  classify  the  Malay  and  American  races  as  branches 
of  the  Mongohan.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

2.  Company ;  herd ;  breed. 

For  do  bat  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds.  Shak. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  variety  of  such  fixed  character  that  it  may 
be  propagated  by  seed. 

4.  Peculiar  flavor,  taste,  or  strength,  as  of  wine  ;  that 
quality,  or  assemblage  of  qualities,  which  indicates  origin 
or  kind,  as  in  wine ;  hence,  characteristic  flavor ;  smack. 
"  A  race  of  heaven."  Shak. 

Is  it  [the  wine]  of  the  right  race  f         Massinger. 

6.  Hence,  characteristic  quality  or  disposition.  [06*.] 

And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein.  Shak. 

Some  .  .  .  great  race  of  fancy  or  judgment.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Syn.  —  Lineage  ;  line  ;  family  ;  house  ;  breed  ;  off- 
spring ;  progeny ;  issue. 

Race,  n.  [OE.  ras,  res,  rees,  AS.  rses  a  rush,  run- 
ning ;  akin  to  Icel.  ras  course,  race.  V118.]  1.  A 
progress ;  a  course  ;  a,  movement  or  progression. 

2.  Esp.,  swift  progress  ;  rapid  course  ;  a  running. 
Tlie  flight  of  many  birds  is  swifter  than  the  race  of  any 

beasts.  Bacon. 

3.  Hence :  The  act  or  process  of  running  in  competi- 
tion ;  a  contest  of  speed  in  any  way,  as  in  running,  rid- 
ing, driving,  skating,  rowing,  sailing ;  in  the  plural,  usu- 
ally, a  meeting  for  contests  in  the  running  of  norses  ;  as, 
be  ivttended  the  races. 

The  race  is  not  to  the  swift.         Eccl.  ix.  11. 
I  wield  the  gauntlet,  and  I  run  the  race.  Pope. 

4.  Competitive  action  of  any  kind,  especially  when 
prolonged  ;  hence,  career  ;  course  of  life. 

My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame.        Milton. 

5.  A  strong  or  rapid  current  of  water,  or  the  channel 
or  passage  for  such  a  current ;  a  powerful  current  or 
heavy  sea,  sometimes  produced  by  the  meeting  of  two 
tides  ;  as,  the  Portland  Race  ;  the  Race  of  Alderney. 

6.  The  current  of  water  that  turns  a  water  wheel,  or 
the  channel  in  which  it  flows ;  a  mill  race. 

^S^  The  part  of  the  channel  above  the  wheel  is  some- 
times called  the  headrace,  the  part  below,  the  iailrace. 

7.  (Mach.)  A  channel  or  guide  along  which  a  shuttle  is 
driven  back  and  forth,  as  in  a  loom,  sewing  machine,  etc. 

EacB  cloth,  a  cloth  worn  by  horses  in  racing,  having 
pockets  to  hold  the  weights  prescribed.  — Race  conrse.  (a) 
The  path,  generally  circular  or  elliptical,  over  which  a  race 
is  run.    (6)  Same  as  Race  jiay,  below.  —  Eace  cup,  a  cup 

fiven  as  a  prize  to  the  victor  in  a  race.  —  Eace  glass,  a 
ind  of  field  glass.  —  Race  horse,  (a)  A  horse  that  runs  in 
competition ;  specifically,  a  horse  bred  or  kept  for  run- 
ning races.  (6)  A  breed  of  horses  remarkable  for  swiftness 
in  running,  (c)  (Zool.)  The  steamer  duck,  (d)  (Zo'dl.)  A 
mantis.  —Race  knife,  a  cutting  tool  with  a  blade  that  is 
hooked  at  the  point,  for  marking  outlines,  on  boards  or 
metals,  as  by  a  pattern,  —  used  m  shipbuilding.  —  Eace 
•addle,  a  light  saddle  used  in  racing.  —  Eace  track.  Same 
as  Race  course  (a),  above.  — Eace  way,  the  canal  for  the 
current  that  drives  a  water  wheel. 

Race,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Raced  (rast) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Kacino  (ra'sTng).]  I.  To  run  swiftly  ;  to  contend  in 
a  race  ;  as,  the  animals  raced  over  the  ground ;  the  ships 
raced  from  port  to  port. 

2.  {Steam  Mach. )  To  run  too  fast  at  times,  as  a  ma- 
rine engine  or  screw,  when  the  screw  is  lifted  out  of 
water  by  the  action  of  a  heavy  sea. 

Race,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  contend  in  a  race ;  to  diive 
at  high  speed  ;  as,  to  race  horses. 

2.  To  run  a  race  with. 

Ra-ce'mate  (ra-se'mSt),  n.  (C/iem.)  A  salt  of  race- 
mic  acid. 

Rac'e-ma'tlon  (rSs'e-ma'shiin),  n.     [L.  racematio  a 
gleaning,   fr.   racemari  to  glean,   racCTnus  a  ^^, 
cluster  of  grapes.   See  Raceme.]    1.  A  cluster   ^ 
or  bunch,  as  of  grapes.  Sir  T.  Browne.    ^A 

2.  Cultivation  or  gathering  of  clusters  of    ^V- 
grapes.     [.R.]  Bp.  Burnet,    f^ 

Ra-ceme'  ( ra-sem' ;  277),  n.     [L.  racemus     l^& 
a.  bunch  of  berries,  a  cluster  of  grapes.     See       i^  ,5J 
Eaisin.]      {Bot.)    A  flower    cluster  with  an   0-Mi-}> 
slongated  axis  and  many  one-flowered  lateral     ^}Nf 
pedicels,  as  in  the  currant  and  chokecherry.        ^^/^ 

Compound  raceme,  one  having  the  lower  pedi- 
cels developed  into  secondary  racemes. 

Ra-cemed'  (ra-semd'),  a.     {Bot.)  Arranged 
in  a  raceme,  or  in  racemes. 

Ra-ce'mlc   (ra-se'mtk),   a.      [Cf.   P.  race- 
mique.      See  Raceme.]      (Chem.)  Pertaining  Raceme, 
to,   or  designating,   an  acid  found  in    many 


kinds  of  grapes.  It  is  also  obtained  from  tartaric  acid, 
with  which  it  is  isomeric,  and  from  sugar,  gum,  etc.,  by 
oxidation.  It  is  a  sour  white  crystalline  substance,  con- 
sisting of  a  combination  of  dextrorotatory  and  levorota- 
tory  tartaric  acids.  Gregory. 

Rac'e-mlf'er-OUB  (rSs'J-mif'er-iis'),  a.  [L.  racemi/er 
bearing  clusters ;  racemiis  cluster  -f  Jerre  to  bear :  cf . 
E.  racemifere.']    (Bot.)  Bearing  racemes,  as  the  currant. 

Ra-cem'1-forin  (ra-85m'i-f6rm),  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  raceme.  Gray. 

Rac'e-mose'  (rSs'e-mos'),  a.  [L.  racemosus  full  of 
clusters.]  Resembling  a  raceme  ;  growing  in  the  form 
of  a  raceme  ;  as,  {Bot. )  racemose  berries  or  flowers ; 
(Anat.)  the  racemose  glands,  in  which  the  cells  are 
arranged  in  clusters  around  a  central  duct.  Gray. 

Rac'e-mous  (ras'e-mus  or  ra-se'- ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
racemeux.']    See  Racemose. 

Rac'e-mule  (rSs'e-miil),  n.     (Bot.)  A  little  raceme. 

Ra-cem'u-lose'  (ra-sem'ii-los'),  a.  (Bot.)  Growing  in 
very  small  racemes. 

Ra'cer  (ra'ser),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  races, 
or  contends  in  a  race  ;  esp.,  a  race  horse. 

And  bade  the  nimblest  racer  seize  the  prize.        Pope. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  common  American  black  snake. 

3.  (3Iil. )  One  of  the  circular  iron  or  steel  rails  on  which 
the  chassis  of  a  heavy  gun  is  turned. 

Rach,  Rache  (rSch),  n..  [AS.  rsecc;  akin  to  Icel. 
rakki.'\  (Zo'dl.)  A  dog  that  pursued  his  prej' by  scent, 
as  distinguished  from  the  greyhound.     [06s.] 

II  Ra'Chl-al'gl-a  (ra'kT-Sl'jI-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  paxis 
backbone  -f-  aAyos  pain.]  (Med.)  A  painful  affection  of 
the  spine  ;  especially,  Pott's  disease  ;  also,  foriBerly,  lead 
colic. 

Ra-chld'l-ail(ra-kTd'iH2n),  a.  [SeeRACHis.]  (Anai.  & 
Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rachis;  spinal ;  vertebral. 
Same  as  Rhachidian. 

IIRa-ChUaa  (ra-kil'la),  n.  [NL.]  (Bot.)  Same  as 
Rhaohllla. 

Ra'Chl-O-dont  (ra'kt-o-dont),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  Same  as 
Rhachiodont. 

■  II  Ra'chis  (ra'kts),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Rachises  (-ez),  L.  Rach- 
IDE3  (rSk'i-dez).  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  paxi9, -lot.]  [Written  also 
rhachis.']     X.  (Anat.)  The  spine  ;  the  vertebral  column. 

2.  (Bot.  &  Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Rhachis. 

Ra-Chlt'lc  (ra-kit'tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rachitique.  See 
Rachptis.]  (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  rachitis ;  affected 
by  rachitis ;  rickety. 

U  Ra-Chi'tiS  (ra-ki'tis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  paxiris  (sc. 
voao^),  fr.  pa-xi-i,  -'05,  the  spine.]  [Written  also  rhachi- 
tis.2  1.  (ii/ed. )  Literally ,  inflammation  of  the  spine,  but 
commonly  applied  to  the  rickets.     See  Rickets. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  disease  which  produces  abortion  in  the 
fruit  or  seeds.  Henslow. 

Ra'Chi-tome  (ra'kt-tom),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  pax'5>  -'osi 
the  spine  -f-  rifiveiv  to  cut.]  A  dissecting  instrument  for 
opening  tlie  spinal  canal.     [Written  also  rachiotome.'] 

Ra'clal  (ra'shal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  race  or 
family  of  men ;  as,  the  racial  complexion. 

Ra'cl-ly  (ra'sl-iy),  adv.     In  a  racy  manner. 

Ra'cl-neSB  (ra'si-nSs),  n.  The  quality  of  being  racy ; 
pecuUar  and  piquant  flavor. 

The  general  characteristics  of  his  [Cobbett's]  style  were  per- 
spicuity, unequaled  and  inimitable  ;  .  .  .  a  purity  always  sim- 
ple, and  raciness  often  elegant.  London  Times. 

Ra'cing  (ra'stng),  a.  &  n.  from  Race,  v.  t.  &  i. 

Racing  crab  (.Zooi.),  anocypodian. 

Rack  (rSk),  n.     Same  as  Aerack. 

Rack,  n.  [AS.  hracca  neck,  hinder  part  of  the  head  ; 
cf.  AS.  hraca  throat,  G.  rachen  throat,  E.  retch.']  The 
neck  and  spine  of  a  fore  quarter  of  veal  or  mutton. 

Rack,  n.  [See  Wreck.]  A  wreck;  destruction. 
lObs.,  except  in  a  few  phrases.] 

Back  and  ruin,  destruction  ;  utter  ruin.  [Colloq.'\  —  To 
go  to  rack,  to  perish;  to  Ije  destroyed.  \_CoUoq.]  "All 
goes  to  rack."    Fepys. 

Rack,  n.  [Prob.  ir.  Icel.  rek  drift,  motion,  and  akin 
to  reka  to  drive,  and  E.  wrack,  wreck.  V282.]  Thin, 
flying,  broken  clouds,  or  ?ny  portion  of  floating  vapor  in 
the  sky.  Shak. 

The  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the  clouds  above, 

which  we  call  the  rack,  .  .  .  pass  without  noise.  Bacon. 

And  the  night  rack  came  rolling  up.    C.  Kingsley. 

Rack,  V.  i.     To  fly,  as  vapor  or  broken  clouds. 

Rack,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Racked  (rSkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Racking.]  [See  Rack  that  which  stretches,  or 
Rock,  v.']  To  amble  fast,  causing  a  rocking  or  swaying 
motion  of  the  body ;  to  pace ;  — said  of  a  horse.    Fuller. 

Rack,  n.    A  fast  amble. 

Rack,  V.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  vin  raqu6  wine  squeezed  from 
the  dregs  of  the  grapes.]  To  draw  off  from  the  lees  or 
sediment,  as  wine. 

It  is  in  common  practice  to  draw  wine  or  beer  from  the  lees 
(which  we  call  racking),  whereby  it  will  clarify  much  the 
sooner.  Bacon. 

Rack  vintage,  wine  cleansed  and  drawn  from  the  lees. 

Cowell. 

Rack,  n.  [Probably  f  r.  D.  rek,  reSbank,  a  rack,  rek- 
ken  to  stretch  ;  akin  to  G.  reck,  j-ecibank,  a  rack,  recken 
to  stretch,  Dan.  raekke,  Sw.  r'dcka,  Icel.  rekja  to  spread 
out,  Goth,  refrakjan  to  stretch  out ;  cf.  L.  porrigere, 
Gr.  opeyeiv.  V115.  Cf.  Right,  a.,  Ratch.]  1  An  in- 
strument or  frame  used  for  stretching,  extending,  retain- 
ing, or  displaying,  something.  Specifically :  (a)  An  en- 
gine of  torture,  consisting  of  a  large  frame,  upon  which 
the  body  was  gradually  stretched  until,  sometimes,  the 
joints  were  dislocated  ;  —  formerly  used  judicially  for  ex- 
torting confessions  from  criminals  or  suspected  persons. 

During  the  troubles  of  the  fifteenth  century,  p  rack  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Tower,  and  was  occasionally  used  under  the 
plea  of  political  necessity.  Macaulay, 

(b)  An  instrument  for  bending  a  bow.  (c)  A  grate  on 
which  bacon  is  laid,  (d)  A  frame  or  device  of  various 
construction  for  holding,  and  preventing  the  waste  of, 
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hay,  grain,  etc.,  supplied  to  beasts,  (e)  A  frame  on 
which  articles  are  deposited  for  keeping  or  arranged  for 
display  ;  as,  a  clothes  rack  ;  a  bottle  rack,  etc.  (/)  (Naut.  ] 
A  piece  or  frame  of  wood,  having  several  sheaves, 
through  which  the  running  rigging  passes  ;  —  called  also 
rack  block.  Also,  a  frame  to  hold  shot,  (g)  (Mining)  A 
frame  or  table  on  which  ores  are  separated  or  washed. 
(h)  A  frame  fitted  to  a  wagon  for  carrying  hay,  straw,  or 
grain  on  the  stalk,  or  other  bulky  loads,     (i)  A  distaff. 

2.  (Mech.)  A  bar  with  teeth  on  its  face,  or  edge,  to  work 
with  those  of  a  wheel,  pin- 
ion, or  worm,  which  is  to 
drive  it  or  be  driven  by  it. 

3.  That    which    is    ex- 
torted ;  exaction.     [065.] 

Sir  E.  Sandys. 

Mangle  rack.  (Mach.)  See 
under  Mangle,  n.  —  Eack 
block.  (.Naut.)  See  def.  1  (/),  above.  —  Rack  lashing,  a. 
lashing  or  binding  where  the  rope  is  tightened,  and  held 
tight  by  the  use  of  a  small  stick  of  wood  twisted  around. 
—  Eack  rail  (Railroads),  a  toothed  rack,  laid  as  a  rail,  to 
afford  a  hold  for  teeth  ou  tire  driving  wheel  of  a  locomo- 
tive for  climbing  steep  gradients,  as  in  ascending  a 
mountain.  —  Eack  saw,  a  saw  having  wide  teetli.  —  Eack 
stick,  the  stick  used  in  a  rack  lashmg.  —  To  be  on  the 
rack,  to  suffer  torture,  pliysical  or  mental.  —  To  live  at 
rack  and  manger,  to  live  on  the  best  at  another's  expense. 
[Colloq.]  —  To  put  to  the  rack,  to  subject  to  torture  ;  to 
torment. 

A  fit  of  the  stone  puts  a  king  to  the  rack,  and  makes  him  afr 
miserable  as  it  does  the  meanest  subject.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Rack  (rSk),  V.  t.  1.  To  extend  by  the  application  of 
force ;  to  stretch  or  strain ;  specifically,  to  stretch  on  the 
rack  or  wheel ;  to  torture  by  an  engine  which  strains 
the  limbs  and  pulls  the  joints. 

He  was  racked  and  miserably  tormented.  Foxt. 

2.  To  torment ;  to  torture  ;  to  affect  with  extreme 
pain  or  anguish. 

Vaunting  aloud  but  racked  with  deep  despair.    Milton, 

3.  To  stretch  or  strain,  in  a  figurative  sense ;  hence, 
to  harass,  or  oppress  by  extortion. 

The  landlords  there  shamefully  rack  their  tenants.    Spenser, 

They  [landlords]  rack  their  rents  an  ace  too  high.     Gascoigne. 

Grant  that  I  may  never  rack  a  Scripture  simile  beyond  the 

true  intent  thereof.  Fuller. 

Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do  : 

That  shall  be  racked  even  to  the  uttermost.  Shak* 

4.  (Mining)  To  wash  on  a  rack,  as  metals  or  ore. 

5.  (Naut.)  To  bind  together,  as  two  ropes,  with  cross 
turns  of  yarn,  marline,  etc. 

To  rack  one's  brains  or  wits,  to  exert  them  to  the  ut- 
most for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  something. 

Syn.  — To  torture  ;  torment;  rend;  tear. 

Rack'a-bones'  (rSk'i-bonz'),  n.  A  very  lean  animal, 
esp.  a  horse.    IColloq.  U.  <S.] 

Rack'er  {rSk'er),  n.     1.  One  who  racks. 

2.  A  horse  that  has  a  racking  gait. 

Rack'et  (rSk'St),  n.  [P.  raquette ;  cf.  Sp.  raqueta. 
It.  racchetta,  which  is  perhaps  for  retichelta,  and  fr.  L. 
rete  a  net  (cf.  Reticule)  ;  or  perh.  from  the  Arabic ;  cf. 
Ar.  rdha  the  palm  of  the  hand  (used  at  first  to  strike 
the  ball),  and  OF.  rachette,  rasquette,  carpus,  tarsus.] 
[Written  also  racquet.']  1.  A  thin  strip  of  wood,  having 
the  ends  brought  together,  forming  a  somewhat  ellip- 
tical hoop,  across  which  a  network  of  catgut  or  cord  is 
stretched.  It  is  furnished  with  a  handle,  and  is  used  for 
catching  or  striking  a  ball  in  tennis  and  similar  games. 

Each  one  [of  the  Indians]  has  a  bat  curved  like  a  crosier,  and 
ending  in  a  racket.  Bancroft* 

2.  A  variety  of  the  game  of  tennis  played  with  peculiar 
long-handled  rackets ;  —  chiefly  in  the  plural.     Chaucer, 

3.  A  snowshoe  formed  of  cords  stretched  across  a  long 
and  narrow  frame  of  light  wood.     ICanada] 

4.  A  broad  wooden  shoe  or  patten  for  a  man  or  horse, 
to  enable  him  to  step  on  marshy  or  soft  ground. 

Eacket  court,  a  court  for  playing  the  game  of  rackets. 
Rack'et,  v.  t.     To  strike  with,  or  as  with,  a  racket. 
Poor  man  [is]  racketed  from  one  temptation  to  another.    Hewyt* 
Rack'et,   n.      [Gael,   racaid    a    noise,   disturbance.] 

1.  Confused,  clattering  noise  ;  din ;  noisy  talk  or  sport. 

2.  A  carouse  ;  any  reckless  dissipation.     ISlang'] 
Rack'et,  v.  i.     limp.  &p.  p.  Racketed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

n.  Racketing.]     1.  To  make  a  confused  noise  or  racket. 

2.  To  engage  in  noisy  sport ;  to  frolic.  Sterne. 

3.  To  carouse  or  engage  in  dissipation.     ISlang] 
Rack'et-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  makes,  or  engages  in,  a 

racket. 

Rack'ett  (-St),  n.  [Etymol.  un- 
certain.] (3Ius.)  An  old  wind  in- 
strument of  the  double  bassoon 
kind,  having  ventages  but  not  keys. 

Rack'et-tall'  (-tal'),.n.    (Zo'dl.) ^ 
Any  one  of  several  species  of  hum- 
ming birds  of  the  genus  Steganura, 
having  two  of  the  tail  feathers  very 
long  and  racket-shaped. 

Rack'et-taUed' (-taldO,  a.  (Zo'dl.) 
Having  long  and  spatulate,  or  racket- 
shaped,  tail  feathers. 

Rack'et-y  (-y),  a.  Making  a  tu- 
multuous noise. 

Rack'ing,  n.  (Naut.)  Spun  yarn 
used  in  racking  ropes. 

Rack'-rent'  (-rgnf),  «•  A  rent 
of  the  full  annual  value  of  the  ten- 
ement, or  near  it ;  an  excessive  or 
unreasonably  high  rent.   Blackstone. 

Rack'-rent',  v.  (.    To  subject  to 

rack-rent,  as  a  farm  or  tenant. 

Rack'-rent'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One 
who  is  subjected  to  paying  rack-rent 

2.  One  who  exacts  rack-rent. 


Racket-tail     (.Stega, 
nura  UnderwoodHi 
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Rack'tail'  (rSk'tal'),  n.  {Horol.)  An  arm  attached 
to  a  swinging  notcilied  arc  or  rack,  to  let  off  the  striking 
mechanism  of  a  repeating  clock. 

Rack'work'  (-wflrk'),  n.  Any  mechanism  having  a 
rack,  as  a  rack  and  pinion. 

Ra'cle  (ra'k'l),  a.     See  Rakel.     [Ote.]  Chaucer. 

Ra'cle-ness,  n.     See  Kakelness.     [06.s-.]       Chaucer. 

II  Ra'con'teur'  (ra'k8N'ter'),  n.  [F.]  A  relater;  a 
storyteller. 

II  Ra-coon'da  (ra-koon'da),  n.  [From  a  native  name.] 
{Zool.)  The  coypu. 

Ra-OO'vl-an  (ra-ko'vi-fai),  7(.  IFrom  Racoio.]  (Eccl. 
Hist. )  One  of  a  sect  of  Socinians  or  Unitarians  in  Poland. 

Racquet  (rSk'ket),  n.      See  Racket. 

Ra'cy  (ra'sy),  a.     [Compar.  Racier  (-sT-er) ;  siiperl. 

Raciest.]     [From  Race  a  tribe,  family.]     1.  Having  a 

strong  flavor  indicating  origin ;  of  distinct  characteristic 

taste  ;  tasting  of  the  soil ;  hence,  fresh  ;  rich. 

The  racr/  wine, 

Lat-  from  the  mellowing  cask  restored  to  light.      Fope. 

2.  Hence :  Exciting  to  the  mental  taste  by  a  strong  or 
distinctive  character  of  thought  or  language  ;  peculiar 
and  piquant ;  fresh  and  lively. 

Our  raciest,  most  idiomatic  popular  words.    J/.  Arnold. 

Burns*8  English,  though  not  so  racy  as  his  Scotch,  is  generally 
correct.  //.  Cotertiige. 

The  rich  and  racy  humor  of  a  natural  converser  fresh  from 
the  plow  Pruf.  Wilson. 

Syn.— Spicy;  spirited;  lively;  smart;  piquant.— 
Racy,  Spicy.  Xacy  refers  primarily  to  that  peculiar  fla- 
vor which  certain  wines  are  supposed  to  derive  from  the 
soil  in  which  the  grapes  were  grown  ;  and  hence  we  call 
a  style  or  production  racy  wlien  it  "smacks  of  the  soil," 
or  has  an  uncommon  degree  of  natural  freshness  and 
distinctiveness  of  thought  .and  language.  Spicy,  when 
applied  to  style,  has  reference  to  a  spirit  and  pungency 
added  by  art,  seasoning  the  matter  like  a  condiment. 
It  does  not,  like  racy,  suggest  native  peculiarity.  A  spicy 
article  in  a  magazine  ;  a  spicy  retort.  Racy  in  conversa- 
tion ;  a  racy  remark. 

Rich,  raci/  verses,  in  which  we 

The  soil  from  which  they  come,  taste,  smell,  and  see.   Cowley. 

Rad  (rSd),  obs.  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Read,  Rede.   Spenser. 

Rad'de  (rad'Je),  obs.  imp.  of  Read,  Rede.      Chaucer. 

Rad'dle  (rSd'd'l),  n.  [Of.  G.  racier,  rddel,  sieve,  or  per- 
haps E.  reed.]  1.  A  long,  flexible  stick,  rod,  or  branch, 
which  is  interwoven  with  others,  between  upright  posts 
or  stakes,  in  making  a  kind  of  hedge  or  fence. 

2.  A  hedge  or  fence  made  with  raddles ;  — called  also 
raddle  hedge.  Todd. 

3.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  wooden  bar,  with  a 
row  of  upright  pegs  set  in  it,  used  by  domestic  weavers 
to  keep  the  warp  of  a  proper  width,  and  prevent  tangling 
when  it  is  wound  upon  the  beam  of  the  loom. 

Rad'dle,  v.  t.    To  interweave  or  twist  together. 

Raddling  or  working  it  up  like  basket  work.        De  Foe. 

Rad'dle,  n.  [Cf.  Ruddle.]  A  red  pigment  used  in 
marking  sheep,  and  in  some  mechanical  processes  ;  rud- 
dle.    "  A  rafWie  of  rouge. "  Thaclteray. 

Rad'dle,  v.  t  To  mark  or  paint  with,  or  as  with,  rad- 
dle.    "  Whitened  and  ?■« (/(//erf  old  women. "     Thackeray. 

Rad'dOCk  (-duk),  n.  (Zoii/.)  The  ruddock.  iProv.Eng.'] 

Rade  (rad),  n.     A  raid.     \_Scot.~\ 

II  Ra'deau'  (ra'do'),  n.     [F.]     A  float ;  a  raft. 

Three  vessels  under  sail,  and  one  at  anchor,  above  Split 
Rock,  and  behind  it  the  radeau  Thunderer.  W.  Irving. 

Ra'dl-al  (ra'dl-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  radial.  See  Radius.] 
(JV«<.  Hist. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  radius  or  ray ;  con- 
sisting of,  or  like,  radii  or  rays ;  as,  {Bot. )  radial  pro- 
jections; {Zool.)  radial  vessels  or  canals;  {Anat.)  the 
radial  artery. 

Radial  symmetry.    (Biol. )  See  under  Symmetry. 

II  Ra'di-ale  (ra'di-a'le),  n. ;  pi.  Radialia  (-IT-a) 
[NL.  See  Radial.]  1.  (Anat.)  The  bone  or  cartilage  of 
the  carpus  which  articulates  with  the  radius  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  scaphoid  bone  in  man. 

2.  pi    (Zool.)  Radial  plates  in  the  calyx  of  a  crinoid. 

Ra'dl-al-ly  (ra'dT-al-ly),  adv.     In  a  radial  manner. 

Ra'di-an  t-an),  )i.  [From  Radius.]  (ilfott.)  An  arc 
of  a  circle  which  is  equal  to  the  radius,  or  the  angle 
measured  by  such  an  arc. 

Ra'dl-ance  i-ans),        I  n.     The  quality  of  being  radi- 

Ra'dl-an-cy  (-on-sy),  )  ant ;  brilliancy  ;  effulgence  ; 
Tivid  brightness  ;  as,  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 

Girt  with  onmipotence,  with  radiance  crowned.    Milton. 
Wliat  radiancy  of  glory. 
What  light  beyond  compare  !  Neale. 

Syn,  —  Luster ;  brilliancy ;  splendor ;  glare  ;  glitter. 

_Ra'di-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  radians,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  ra- 
diare  to  emit  rays  or  beams,  fr.  radius  ray  :  cf.  F.  radi- 
ant. See  Radius,  Ray  a  divergent  line.]  1.  Emitting 
or  proceeding  as  from  a  center ;  resembling  rays ;  radia- 
ting; radiate. 

2.  Especially,  emitting  or  darting  rays  of  light  or  heat ; 
issuing  in  beams  or  rays ;  beaming  with  brightness  ;  emit- 
ting a  vivid  liglit  or  splendor ;  as,  the  radiant  sun. 

Mark  what  radiant  state  she  spreads.  Milton. 

3.  Beaming  with  vivacity  and  happiness ;  as,  a  radiant 
face. 

4.  {Her.)  Giving  off  rays  ;  —  said  of  a  bearing  ;  as,  the 
sun  radiant ;  a  crown  radiant. 

6.  {Bot.)  Having  a  raylike  appearance,  as  the  large 
marginal  flowers  of  certain  umbelliferous  plants ;  —  said 
also  of  the  cluster  which  has  such  marginal  flowers. 

Radiant  energy  (Physics),  energy  given  out  or  trans- 
mitted by  radiation,  as  in  the  case  of  light  and  radiant 
heat.  —  Radiant  heat,  heat  proceeding  in  right  lines,  or 
directly  from  the  heated  body,  after  the  manner  of  llglit, 
m  (listmction  from  heat  cmuhicted  or  carried  by  inter- 
vennig  media.  —  Radiant  point.  (Astron.)  See  Radiant, 
n.,  A. 

Ra'dl-ant,  n.  1.  (Opi'.)  The  luminous  point  or  object 
from  which  light  emanates  ;  also,  a  body  radiating  light 
briglitly. 

2.  {Geora.)  A  straight  line  proceeding  from  a  given 


point,  or  fixed  pole,  ^bout  which  it  is  conceived  to  re- 
volve. 

3.  {Astron.)  The  point  in  the  heavens  at  which  the 
apparent  paths  of  shooting  stars  meet,  when  traced  back- 
ward, or  whence  they  appear  to  radiate. 

Ra'di-ant-ly  (ra'dt-ant-lj^),  adv.  In  a  radiant  man- 
ner ;  with  glittering  splendor. 

Ra'di-a-ry  (-i-ry),  n.  [Cf.  P.  radiaire.2  {Zool.)  A 
radiate.     [06s.] 

II  Ra'dl-a'ta  (-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  radiatus,  p.  p. 
See  Radiate.]  {Zool.)  An  extensive  artificial  group  of 
invertebrates,  having  all  the  parts  arranged  radially 
around  the  vertical  axis  of  the  body,  and  the  various  or- 
gans repeated  symmetrically  in  each  ray  or  spheromere. 


Radiata. 
a  Actinia  ;  b  Coral ;  c  Gorgonia  ;  d  Starfish. 

J£g^  It  includes  the  ccelenterates  and  the  echinoderms. 
Formerly,  the  group  was  supposed  to  be  a  natural  one, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  the  ani- 
mal khigdom. 

Ra'dl-ate  (ra'dT-at),  7'.  i.  lijnp.  &  p.  p.  Radiated 
(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Radiating.]  [L.  radiatvs,  p.  p. 
of  radiare  to  furnish  with  spokes  or  rays,  to  radiate,  fr. 
radius  ray.  See  Radius,  Ray  a  divergent  line.]  1.  To 
emit  rays ;  to  be  radiant ;  to  shine. 

Virtues  shine  more  clear 
In  them  [kings],  and  radiate  like  the  sun  at  noon.    Howell. 

2.  To  proceed  in  direct  lines  from  a  point  or  surface  ; 
to  issue  in  rays,  as  light  or  heat. 
Light  ]-adiafes  from  luminousbodiesdirectly  to  our  eyes.  Locke. 

Ra'dl-ate,  v.  t.  1.  To  emit  or  send  out  in  direct  lines 
from  a  point  or  points  ;  as,  to  radiate  heat. 

2.  To  enlighten ;  to  illuminate  ;  to  shed  lighter  bright- 
ness on;  to  irradiate,     [i?.] 

Ra'dl-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  radiatus,  p.  p.]  1.  Having 
rays  or  parts  diverging  from  a  center ;  radiated  ;  as,  a 
radiate  crystal. 

2.  {Bot.)  Having  in  a  capitulum  large  ray  florets  which 
are  unlike  the  disk  florets,  as  in  the  aster,  daisy,  etc. 

3.  {Zool. )  Belonging  to  the  Radiata. 
Ra'dl-ate,  n.     {Zool. )  One  of  the  Radiata. 
Ra'di-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.     1.  Emitted,  or  sent  forth,  in 

rays  or  direct  lines  ;  as,  radiated  heat. 

2.  Formed  of,  or  arranged  like,  rays  or  radii ;  having 
parts  or  markings  diverging,  like  radii,  from  a  common 
center  or  axis ;  as,  a  radiated  structure  ;  a  radiated 
group  of  crystals. 

3.  {Zool.)  Belonging  to  the  Radiata. 
Ra'di-ate-ly  (-at-ly),  adv.    In  a  radiate  manner;  with 

radiation  or  divergence  from  a  center. 

Ra'dl-ate-veined'  (-vand'),  a. 
{Bot.)  Having  the  principal  veins  ra- 
diating, or  diverging,  from  the  apex 
of  the  petiole  ;  —  said  of  such  leaves 
as  those  of  the  grapevine,  most  ma- 
ples, and  the  castor-oil  plant. 

Ra'dl-at'i-form  (-St'I-fSrm),    a. 
{Bot.)    Having  the  marginal  florets 
enlarged  and  radiating  but  not  ligu- 
late,  as  in  the  capitula  or  heads  of   Radiate-veined  Leaf, 
the  cornflower.  Gray. 

Ra'di-a'tlon  (-a'shiSn),  n.  [L.  radiatio :  cf.  F.  radia- 
tion.'} 1.  The  act  of  radiating,  or  the  state  of  being  ra- 
diated ;  emission  and  diffusion  of  rays  of  light ;  beamy 
brightness. 

2.  The  shooting  forth  of  anything  from  a  point  or  sur- 
face, like  the  diverging  rays  of  light ;  as,  the  radiation 
of  heat. 

Ra'dl-a-tlve  (ra'dt-S-tiv),  a.  Capable  of  radiating ; 
acting  by  radiation.  Tyndall. 

Ra'dl-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  That  which  radiates  or  emits 
rays,  whether  of  light  or  heat ;  especially,  that  part  of  a 
heating  apparatus  from  which  the  heat  is  radiated  or 
diffused  ;  as,  a  steam  radiator. 

Rad'i-cal  (rSd'I-kal),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  radicalis  having 
roots,  fr.  radix,  -ids,  a  root.  See  Radix.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  root ;  proceeding  directly  from  the  root. 

2.  Hence  :  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  root  or  origin  ; 
reaching  to  the  center,  to  the  foundation,  to  the  ulti- 
mate sources,  to  the  principles,  or  the  like ;  original ; 
fundamental ;  thorough-going  ;  unsparing ;  extreme  ;  as, 
radical  evils ;  radical  reform  ;  a  radical  party. 

The  most  determined  exertions  of  tliat  authority,  against 
them,  only  showed  their  radical  independence.  Burke. 

3.  {Bot.)  {a)  Belonging  to,  or  proceeding  from,  the 
root  of  a  plant ;  as,  radical  tubers  or  hairs,  {b)  Pro- 
ceeding from  a  rootlike  stem,  or  one  which  does  not  rise 
above  the  ground  ;  as,  the  radical  leaves  of  the  dande- 
lion and  the  sidesaddle  flower. 

4.  (Philol.)  Relating,  or  belonging,  to  the  root,  or 
ultimate  source  of  derivation ;  as,  a  radical  verbal  form. 

5.  {Math.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  radix  or  root;  as,  a 
radical  quantity ;  .a  radical  sign.     See  below. 

Radical  axis  of  two  circles.  (Gcnm.)  See  under  Axis. — 
Radical  pitch,  the  pitcli  or  tone  with  which  the  utterance 
of  a  syllable  begins.  Rush.  —  Radical  quantity  lAl/;.)^  a 
quantity  to  whicli  the  ratlical  sign  is  prefixed  ;  spccihc- 
ally,  a  quantity  which  is  not  a  perfect  power  of  the  de- 
gree indicated  by  tlie  radical  sign  ;  a  surd.  —  Radical  sign 
(Math.),  the  sign  V  (originally  the  letter  r,  the  initial 
of  radix,  root),  placed  before"  any  quantity,  denoting 
that  its  root  is  to  bo  extracted  ;  thus,  V  a,  or  V  {a  +  b). 
To  indicate  any  other  than  the  scjuaro  root,  a  corre- 
sponding figure  is  jilaced  over  the  .sign  ;  thus,  ^J'rf,  indi- 
cates the  third  or  cube  root  of  a.  —  Radical  stress  i^Klocu- 
tion),  force  of  utterance  f.alling  on  tlu^  initial  part,  of  a 


syllable  or  sound.  —  Radical  vessels  (Anat.),  minute  ves- 
sels which  originate  in  the  substance  of  the  tissues. 

Syn. —  Primitive  ;  original;  natural;  imderived  ;  fun- 
damental ;  entire.  —  Radical,  Entire.  These  words  are 
frequently  employed  as  interchangeable  in  describing 
some  marked  alteration  in  the  condition  of  things.  There 
is,  however,  an  obvious  difference  between  them.  A 
radical  cure,  reform,  etc.,  is  one  which  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  thing  m  question  ;  and  it  is  entire,  in  the  sense  that, 
by  affecting  the  root,  it  affects  in  an  appropriate  degree 
the  entire  body  nourished  by  the  root ;  but  it  may  not  be 
entire  in  the  sense  of  making  a  change  complete  in  its 
nature,  as  well  as  in  its  extent.  Hence,  we  speak  of  a 
radical  change  ;  a  radical  improvement ;  radical  differ- 
ences of  opinion  ;  while  an  entire  change,  an  entire  im- 
provement, an  entile  difference  of  opinion,  might  indicate 
more  than  was  actually  intended.  A  certain  change  may 
be  both  radical  and  entire,  in  every  sense. 

Rad'1-cal  (r5d'i-k«l),  n.  1.  {Philol.)  (a)  A  primitive 
word  ;  a  radix,  root,  or  simple,  underived,  uncompounded 
word  ;  an  etymon.  (J)  A  primitive  letter ;  a  letter  that 
belongs  to  the  radix. 

The  words  we  at  present  make  use  of,  and  understand  only 
by  common  agreement,  assume  a  new  air  and  life  in  the  under- 
standing, wlien  you  trace  them  to  their  radicah,  where  you 
find  evQvy  word  strongly  stamped  with  nature  ;  full  of  energy, 
meaning,  character,  painting,  and  poetry.  Cleland. 

2.  {Politics)  One  who  advocates  radical  changes  in 
government  or  social  institutions,  especially  such  changes 
as  are  intended  to  level  class  inequalities ;  —  opposed  to 
conse7'vative. 

In  politics  they  [the  Independents]  were,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
t]ieir  own  time,  "  Rnot-and-Branch  men,"  or,  to  use  tlie  kindred 
phrase  of  our  own,  liadicaU.  Macauiay. 

3.  {Chem.)  {a)  A  characteristic,  essential,  and  funda- 
mental constituent  of  any  compound ;  hence,  some- 
times, an  atom. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  metallic  atoms  are  basic  radicals,  while 
the  nonmetallic  atoms  are  acid  radicals.  J.  P.  Cooke, 

{b)  Specifically,  a  group  of  two  or  more  atoms,  not  com- 
pletely saturated,  which  are  so  linked  that  their  union 
implies  certain  properties,  and  are  conveniently  regarded 
as  playing  the  part  of  a  single  ato.ia ;  a  residue  ;  —  called 
also  a  compound  radical.     Cf.  Residue. 

4.  (Alg.)  A  radical  quantity.     See  under  Radical,  a. 
An  indicated  root  of  a  perfect  power  of  the  degree  indicated 

ia  not  a  radical  but  a  rational  quantity  under  a  radical  form. 
Buries  Sf  Peck  (Math.  Diet.). 

5.  (Anal.)  A  radical  vessel.     See  under  Radical,  a. 
Rad'1-cal-ism  (-Iz'm),  n.     [Cf.  P.  radicuUsme.']  The 

quality  or  state  of  being  radical ;  specifically,  the  doctrines 
or  principles  of  radicals  in  politics  or  social  reform. 

Radicalism  means  root  work  ;  the  uprooting  of  all  falsehoods 
and  abuses.  F.  W.  Robertson, 

Rad'1-oal'i-ty  (-kSl't-ty),  n.  1.  Germinal  principle ; 
source  ;  origination.     [0J«.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Badicalness ;  relation  to  a  root  in  essential  nature 
or  principle. 

Rad'i-cal-ly  (rad'T-kol-ly),  adv.  1.  In  a  radical  man- 
ner ;  at,  or  from,  the  origin  or  root ;  fundamentally ;  as, 
a  scheme  or  system  radically  wrong  or  defective. 

2.  Without  derivation  ;  primitively ;  essentially.  [iJ.] 
These  great  orbs  thus  radically  bright.  Prior. 

Rad'1-cal-ness,  n.     Quality  or  state  of  being  radical. 

Rad'1-cant  (-kont),  a.  [L.  radicans,  p.  pr.  :  cf.  F.  ra- 
dicant.  See  Radicate,  a.]  {Bot.)  Taking  root  on,  or 
above,  the  ground  ;  rooting  from  the  stem,  as  the  trum- 
pet creeper  and  the  ivy. 

Rad'i-cate  (-kat),  a.  [L.  radicatus,  p.  p.  of  radicari 
to  take  root,  fr.  radix.     See  Radix.]     Radicated. 

Rad'i-cate  (-kat),  v.  i.  To  take  root ;  to  become 
rooted.  Evelyn. 

Rad'1-cate,  v.  l.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Radicated  (-ka'tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Radicating.]  To  cause  to  take  root ;  to 
plant  deeply  and  firmly  ;  to  root. 

Time  should  .  .  .  rather  confirm  and  radicate  in  us  the  re- 
membrance of  God's  goodness.  Barrow. 

Rad'i-ca'ted  (-ka'tSd),  a.  Rooted ;  specifically :  (a) 
{Bot. )  Having  roots,  or  possessing  a  well-developed  root. 
(6)  {Zool.)  Having  rootlike  organs  for  attachment. 

Rad'i-ca'tion    (-ka'shtin),   n.      [Cf.    P.   radicafion."] 

1.  The  process  of  taking  root,  or  state  of  being  rooted  ; 
as,  the  radication  of  habits. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  disposition  of  the  roots  of  a  plant. 
Rad'1-cel  (rad'i-sSl),  n.     [Dim.  of  radix.}     {Bot.)  A 

small  branch  of  a  root ;  a  rootlet. 

Ra-dic'1-flo'rous  (ra-dts'I-flo'riSs),  a.  [L.  radix, 
-ids,  root -\-  flos,floris,  a  flower.]     {Bot.)  Rhizanthous. 

Ra-dlc'1-fdrm  (ra-dis'T-fSrm),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the 
nature  or  appearance  of  a  radix  or  root. 

Rad'i-cle  (rad'I-k'l),  n.  [L.  radicula,  dim.  of  radix, 
-ids,  root :  cf.  F.  radicule.  See  Radix.]  {Bot.)  (a)  The 
rudimentary  stem  of  a  plant  which  sup- 
ports the  cotyledons  in  the  seed,  and 
from  which  the  root  is  developed  down- 
ward ;  the  stem  of  the  embryo ;  the  cauli- 
cle.     (6)  A  rootlet ;  a  radicel. 

Ra-dic'U-lar(ra-dTk'\j-ler),n!.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  roots,  or  the  root  of  a  plant. 

Rad'1-CUle  (r.Xd'i-kul),  n.  {Bot.)  A  rad- 
icle. 

Ra-dic'tt-lose'  (ia-dTk'ij-15s'), «.  {Bot.) 
Producing  numerous  radicles,  or  rootlets 

Ra'dl-1  (ra'dl-i),  )).,;>/.  of  Radius.  ,,    ,., ,    ,,,,,■,,,, 

Ra'dl-0-  (r5'di-i5-).     A  combining '"j';;,'.|^',i„fr;,,i';<Ja't 
form  indicating  connection  with,  or     eie  ;     b  b    Cotyle- 
rehUion  to,  a  radius  or  ray  ;  specific-     duns  ;  c  I'lunnile  ; 
ally  {Anat.),  with  the  radius  of  the     ''  l^ootlots. 
forearm  ;  as,  j'(((//o-ulnar,  ('(/rfi'o-muscular,  j'urfi'o-carpal. 

II  Ra'dl-o-Uag'el-la'ta  (-flSj'ei-lit'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
Sou  Radiate,  and  Flaokllata.]  {Zool.)  A  group  of 
Protozoa  having  both  flagella  and  pseudopodia. 

Ra'dl-0-graph  (ra'dl-u-gritf),  n.  [Badlo-  +  -nraph.} 
{I'hys.)  A  picture  produced  by  the  Rrtntgen  rays  upon  a 
sensitive  siufacp,  photographic  or  fluorescent,  especially 
a  picture  of  opaque  objects  traversed  by  the  rays. 


use.    unite,   r«de,   full.    Up,    Qrn  ;    pity  ;    food,   fo'ct ;    out,    oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sine,   lyjk  ;    tben,   thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  x  in  azure. 


Radiolana  a  Acanthi  omett  a  Mullen 
with  its  Pseudopodia  expanded ,  b  Skel- 
eton of  l^odocyrtis  Schomhurgki.  Both 
much  enlarged. 


RADIOLARIA 

II  Ra'dl-O-la'rl-a  (ra'di-6-la'rT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Ra- 
DlOLi.]  (Zool.)  Order  of  rhizopods,  usually  having  a  sili- 
ceous skeleton,  or  shell,  and  sometimes  radiating  spicules. 
The    pseudopodia  ,v 

project  from   the        %       \    f   ^  ' 
body  like  rays.  It  I 

includes  the  poly- 
cystines.  SeePoL- 

TCYSTINA.  ~~ 

Ra'di-o4a'ri-an 

(ra'di-o-la'rT-«n), 
a.  (Zodl.)  Of  or  - 
pertaining  to  the 
Radiolaria.  —  n. 
One  of  the  Radio- 
laria. 

II  Ra-di'0-li  (ra- 
di'6-li),  n.  pi.  ; 
sing.  Radioltts 
(-lus).  [NL.,  dim. 
of  L.  radius  radius  :  cf.  L.  rndiolus  a  feeble  sunbeam.] 
(Zool. )  Tlie  barbs  of  the  radii  of  a  feather  ;  barbules. 

Ra'di-0-llJe  (ra'di-o-lit),  n.  [L.  rnilins  ray  -j — lite : 
cf.  F.  i-adioli/he.]     (Paleon.)  A  hippurite. 

Ra'dl-om'e-ter  (-5m'e-ter),  n.  [L.  radius  radius  -f- 
■meter :    cf.   F.   radiomeire.']     1.    {Naut.)   A  forestaff. 

2.  {Physics)  An  instrument  designed  for  measuring 
the  mechanical  effect  of  radiant  energy. 

^ff^  It  consists  of  a  number  of  light  disks,  blackened 
on  one  side,  placed  at  the  ends  of  extended  armSjSup- 
ported  on  a  pivot  in  an  exhausted  glass  vessel.  When 
exposed  to  rays  of  light  or  heat,  the  arms  rotate. 

Ra'dl-0-ml-crom'e-ter  (-S-mt-krom'e-ter),  n.  [Ra- 
dio- -)-  micrometer.']  (Physics)  A  very  sensitive  modifi- 
cation or  application  of  the  thermopile,  used  for  indica- 
ting minute  changes  of  radiant  heat,  or  temperature. 

Ra'dl-O-phone  (ra'dT-6-fon),  n.  IRadio-  -f-  Gr.  (fimvri 
sound.]  (Physics)  An  apparatus  for  the  production  of 
sound  by  the  action  of  luminous  or  thermal  rays.  It  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  photophone. 

Ra^dl-oph'0-ny  (-5f'o-ni^),  n.  (Physics)  The  art  or 
practice  of  using  the  radiophone. 

Ra'dl-ous  (ra'dt-Qs),  a.  [L.  radiosus.J  1.  Consist- 
ing of  rays,  as  light,     [i?.]  Berkeley. 

2.  Radiating  ;  radiant.     [Ofts.]  G.  Fletcher. 

Rad'ish  (rSd'ish),  n.  [F.  radis ;  cf.  It.  radice,  Pr.  ra- 
ditz  ;  all  fr.  L.  radix,  -icis,  a  root,  an  edible  root,  espe- 
cially a  radish,  akin  to  E.  wort.  See  Wokt,  and  cf. 
Eradicate,  Race  a  root,  Radix.]  (Bot.)  The  pungent 
fleshy  root  of  a  well-known  cruciferous  plant  (Raphanus 
sativus) ;  also,  the  whole  plant. 

Radish  fly  (Zool.),  a  small  two-winged  fly  (Anthomyia 
raphavi)  whose  larvae  burrow  in  radishes.  It  resembles 
the  onion  fly.  —  Rat-tailad  radish  (Bot.).  an  herb  (Raphn^ 
nus  caudattfs)  having  a  long,  slender  pod,  which  is  some- 
times eaten.  —  Wild  radiBh  (Bot.),  the  jointed  charlock. 

Ra'dl-U3  (ra'di-iis),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Radii  (-i) ;  E.  Radi- 
uses (-us-ez).     [L.,  a  staff,  rod,  spoke  of  a     y^ ^ 

wheel,  radius,  ray.     See  Rat  a  divergent    z'  X 

line.]     1.  (Geom.)  A  right  line  drawn  or   /         11 
extending  from  the  center  of  a  circle  to 
the  periphery  ;  the  semidiameter  of  a  cir- 
cle or  sphere. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  preaxial  bone  of  the  fore-  a  Radius  (1). 
arm,  or  bracliium,  corresponding  to  the  tibia  of  the  hind 
limb.     See  Illust.  of  Artiodactyxa. 

^^ff"  The  radius  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  limb  as  the 
thumb,  or  pollex,  and  in  man  it  is  so  articulated  that  its 
lower  end  is  capable  of  partial  rotation  about  the  ulna. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  ray,  or  outer  floret,  of  the 
capitulum  of  such  plants  as  the  sunflower 
and  the  daisy.     See  Ray,  2. 

4.  pi.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  barbs  of  a  per- 
fect feather,  (h)  Radiating  organs,  or 
color-markings,  of  the  radiates. 

5.  The  movable  limb  of  a  sextant  or 
other  angular  instrument.  Kn  ight. 

Badins  bar  (Maeh.),  a  bar  pivoted  at  one  Head  of  Mari- 
end,  about  which  it  swings,  and  having  its    gold,  showing 
other  end  attached  to  a  piece  which  it    jDisk  and  elev° 
causes  to  move  in  a  circular  arc.  —  Radius    en  Badii. 
of  curvature.    See  under  Curvature. 

II  Ra'di-US  vec'tor  (vek'tor).  1.  (Math.)  A  straight 
line  (or  the  length  of  such  line)  connecting  any  point,  as 
of  a  curve,  with  a  fixed  point,  or  pole,  round  which  the 
straight  line  turns,  and  to  which  it  serves  to  refer  the 
successive  points  of  a  curve,  in  a  system  of  polar  coordi- 
nates.    See  Coordinate,  n. 

2.  (Astron.)  An  ideal  straight  line  joining  the  center 
of  an  attracting  body  with  that  of  a  body  describing  an 
orbit  around  it,  as  a  line  joining  the  sun  and  a  planet  or 
comet,  or  a  planet  and  its  satellite. 

Ra'dix  (ra'diks),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Radices  (rSd'i-sez),  E. 
Radixes  (ra'diks-iz).  [L.  radix,  -ids,  root.  See  Rad- 
ish.] 1.  (Philol.)  A  primitive  word,  from  which  spring 
other  words  ;  a  radical;  a  root;  an  etymon. 

2.  (Math.)  (a)  A  number  or  quantity  which  is  arbitra- 
rily made  the  fundamental  number  of  any  system ;  a 
base.  Thus,  10  « 
is  the  radix,  or  ^^^^^^g^ 
base,  of  the  com-  ^^^^^^^^ 
mon  system  of  -^^^.^iii 
logarithms,  and  also  of  the  decimal 
system  of  numeration,  (b)  (Alg.)  /"^^-S  r 
A  finite  expression,  from  which  a  //Vl/i?  CTTTTD 
series  is  derived.    [7?.]    Hiitton.      ^      '    ^M/vT 

3.  (Bo^)  The  root  of  a  plant.       Radula  of  Whelk  (J3mc- 
II  Rad'U-la   (rSd'ii-la),   n.  ;    pi.        cimim  undatmi). 

RADIIL.E  (-le).     [L.,  a  scraper,  fr.  A  Part  of  a  Eadula, 
radere  to   scrape,]      (Zool.)  The  „niiich  enlarged, 
chitinous  ribbon  b^ariig  the  teeth  ^oFTeet^f  rBhach?" 
of  mollusks ;  —  called  also  lingual 
ribbon,  and  tongue.    See  Odonto- 
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ian  or  Median  Tooth  ; 
ss  Submedian  or  Lat- 
eral Teeth. 


Ra-dn'll-ferm  (ri-duli-fSrm),  a.  [L.  raduto  a  scraper 
-\--form.']     Rasplike;  as,  raduliform  teeth. 

Raff  (raf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rapped  (raft) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  7t.  Rapping.]  [OF.  raffer,  of  German  origin  ;  cf.  G. 
raff  en  ;  akin  to  B.  rap  to  snatch.  See  Rap,  and  cf .  Ripp- 
EAJ'P,  Rip  to  tear.]  To  sweep,  snatch,  draw,  or  huddle 
together ;  to  take  by  a  promiscuous  sweep.     [06s.] 

Causes  and  effects  which  I  thus  /-o^up  together.     Careiv. 

Raff,  n.  1.  A  promiscuous  heap ;  a  jumble ;  a  large 
quantity ;  lumber  ;  refuse.  "  Aro/f  of  errors."    Barrow. 

2.  The  sweepings  of  society  ;  the  rabble  ;  the  mob  ; 
—  chiefly  used  in  the  compound  or  duplicate,  riffraff. 

3.  A  low  fellow  ;  a  churl. 

Raff  merchant,  a  dealer  in  lumber  and  odd  refuse. 
[Prov.  Eng.} 

Raf'fa-el-esque'  (r5f'fa-Sl-esk'),  a.    Raphaelesque. 

Raf'fi-a(rSf'fi-a),n.  (Bot.)  A  fibrous  material  used  for 
tying  plants,  said  to  come  from  the  leaves  of  a  palm  tree 
of  the  genus  R,aphia.  J.  Smith  (Diet.  Econ.  Plants). 

Rafft-nose'  (raf'fT-nos'),  n.  [F.  raffiner  to  refine.] 
(CAem.)  A  colorless  crystalline  slightly  sweet  substance 
obtained  from  the  molasses  of  the  sugar  beet. 

Raff'lsh  (raf'ish),  a.  Resembling,  or  having  the  char- 
acter of,  raff,  or  a  rafi  ;  worthless  ;  low. 

A  sad,  rajflsk,  disreputable  character.     Thackeray. 

Raffle  (rSf'f'l),  n.  [P.  rafle;  Jaire  rafle  to  sweep 
stakes,  fr.  rafler  to  carry  or  sweep  away,  rafter  tout  to 
sweep  stakes ;  of  German  origin ;  cf .  G.  raffeln  to  snatch 
up,  to  rake.  See  Raff,  v.]  1.  A  kind  of  lottery,  in 
which  several  persons  pay,  in  shares,  the  value  of  some- 
thing put  up  as  a  stake,  and  then  determine  by  chance 
(as  by  casting  dice)  which  one  of  them  shall  become  the 
sole  possessor. 

2.  A  game  of  dice  in  which  he  who  threw  three  alike 
won  all  the  stakes.     [Obs.]  Cotgrave. 

Ral'fle,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Raffled  (-fid) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Rapflino  (-fling).]  To  engage  in  a  raffle  ;  as, 
to  raffle  for  a  watch. 

Raf'fle,  V.  t.  To  dispose  of  by  means  of  a  raffle ;  — 
often  followed  by  off;  as,  to  raffle  off  a  horse. 

Raf'fler  (raf'fler),  re.     One  who  rafSes. 

II  Raf-fle'sl-a  (rSf-fle'zhl-a),  re.  [NL.  Named  from 
its  discoverer.  Sir  S.  Rafftes.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  stem- 
less,  leafless  plants,  living  parasitically  upon  the  roots 
and  stems  of  grapevines  in  Malaysia.  The  flowers  have  a 
carrionlike  odor,  and  are  very  large,  in  one  species  (RnJ- 
flesia  Arnoldi)  having  a  diameter  of  two  or  three  feet. 

Raft  (raft),  obs.  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Reave.  Spenser. 

Raft,  re.  [Originally,  a  rafter,  spar,  and  fr.  Icel.  raptr 
a  rafter  ;  akin  to  Dan.  raft,  Prov.  G.  raff  a  rafter,  spar  ; 
cf.  OHG:  rafo,  ravo,  a  beam,  rafter,  Icel.  raf  roof.  Cf. 
Rafter,  re.]  1.  A  collection  of  logs,  boards,  pieces  of 
timber,  or  the  like,  fastened  together,  either  for  their 
own  collective  conveyance  on  the  water,  or  to  serve  as  a 
support  in  conveying  other  things ;  a  float. 

2.  A  collection  of  logs,  fallen  trees,  etc.  (such  as  is 
formed  in  some  Western  rivers  of  the  United  States), 
wliich  obstructs  navigation.     [TJ.  5.] 

3.  [Perhaps  akin  to  7-ajr  a  heap.]  A  large  collection  of 
people,  or  things  taken  indiscriminately.  [Slang,  U.  <S.] 
"  A  whole  raft  of  folks."  W.  D.  Howells. 

Raft  bridge,  (a)  A  bridge  whose  points  of  support  are 
rafts.  (6)  A  bridge  that  consists  of  floating  timbers  fas- 
tened together.  —  Raft  duck.  [The  name  alludes  to  its 
swimming  in  dense  flocks.)  (Zool.)  (a)  The  bluebill,  or 
greater  scaup  duck ;  —  called  also  flock  duck.  See  Scaup. 
(b)  The  redhead.  —  Raft  port  (Jfant.),  a  lar^e,  square  port 
in  a  vessel's  side  for  loadmg  or  unloading  timber  or  other 
bulky  articles ;  a  timber  or  lumber  port. 

Raft,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rafted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Rafting.]  To  transport  on  a  raft,  or  in  the  form  of  a 
raft ;  to  make  into  a  raft ;  as,  to  raft  timber. 

Raf'te  (raf'te),  obs.  imp.  of  Reave.  Chaucer. 

Raft'er  (raffer),  re.     A  raftsman. 

Raft'er,  n.  [AS.  rsefter;  akin  to  E.  raft,  n.  See 
Raft.]  (Arch.)  Originally,  any  rough  and  somewhat 
heavy  piece  of  timber.  Now,  commonly,  one  of  the  tim- 
bers of  a  roof  which  are  put  on  sloping,  according  to  the 
inclination  of  the  roof.  See  Illust.  of  Queen-post. 
[Courtesy]  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds, 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tapestry  halls.  Milton. 

Raft'er,  v.  t.     1.  To  make  into  rafters,  as  timber. 

2.  To  furnish  with  rafters,  as  a  house. 

3.  (Agric.)  To  plow  so  as  to  turn  the  grass  side  of 
each  furrow  upon  an  unplowed  ridge  ;  to  ridge.     [Eng.] 

Raft'ing,  «.    The  business  of  making  or  managing  rafts. 

Rafts'man  (rafts'man),  re.  ;  pL  Raftsmen  (-men).  A 
man  engaged  in  rafting. 

Raf'ty  (raf'ty),  a.  [Perhaps  akin  to  G.  reif  hoar- 
frost.]    Damp  ;  musty.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Rag  (rag),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  rxgja  to  calumniate,  OHG. 
ruogen  to  accuse,  G.  rugen  to  censure,  AS.  wregan,  Goth, 
wrohjan  to  accuse.]  To  scold  or  rail  at ;  to  rate  ;  to 
tease ;  to  torment ;  to  banter.     [Prov.  Eng.']         Pegge. 

Rag,  re.  [OE.  rogge,  probably  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf. 
Icel.  rogg  a  tuft,  shagginess,  Sw.  ragg  rough  hair.  Cf. 
Rug,  re.]  1.  A  piece  of  cloth  torn  off;  a  tattered  piece 
of  cloth  ;  a  shred ;  a  tatter  ;  a  fragment. 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers,  tossed. 
And  fluttered  into  rngs.  Milton, 

Not  havinK  otherwise  any  rag  of  legality  to  cover  the  sh.ime 
of  their  cruelty.  Fuller. 

2.  pi.    Hence,  mean  or  tattered  attire  ;  worn-out  dress. 
And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm.    Dryden. 

3.  A  shabby,  beggarly  fellow  ;  a  ragamuffin. 

The  other  zealous  rag  is  the  compositor.    B.  Jonson. 
Upon  the  proclamation,  they  all  came  in,  both  tag  and  rag. 

Spenser. 

4.  (Geol.)  A  coarse  kind  of  rock,  somewhat  ceUular 
in  texture. 

5.  (Metal  Working)  A  ragged  edge. 

6.  A  sail,  or  any  piece  of  canvas.     [Nautical  Slang] 

Our  ship  was  a  clipper  with  every  rag  set.        Lowell. 
Rag  bolt,  an  iron  pin  with  barbs  on  its  shank  to  retain 


it  in  place.  —  Rag  carpet,  a  carpet  of  which  the  weft  con- 
sists of  narrow  strips  of  cloth  sewed  together,  end  to  end. 

—  Rag  dust,  fine  particles  of  ground-up  rags,  used  in 
maldug  papier-mache  and  wall  papers.  —  Rag  wheel,  (a)  A 
chain  wheel ;  a  sprocket  wheel,  (b)  A  polishing  wheel 
made  of  disks  of  cloth  clamped  together  on  a  mandrel.  — 
Rag  wool,  wool  obtained  by  tearing  woolen  rags  into  fine 
bits;  shoddy. 

Rag  (rag),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Ragged  (ragd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Ragging  (-gtng).]    To  become  tattered.    [Obs.] 

Rag,  V.  t.     1.  To  break  (ore)  into  lumps  for  sorting. 

2.  To  cut  or  dress  roughly,  as  a  grindstone. 

Rag'a-bash'  (-a-bash'),  I  n.     An  idle,  ragged  person. 

Rag'a-brash'  (-brash'),  )  Kares.     Grose. 

Rag'a-muf'fin  (-muffin),  re.  [Cf.  Ragamofin,  the 
name  of  a  demon  in  some  of  the  old  mysteries.]  1.  A 
paltry  or  disreputable  fellow ;  a  mean  wretch.     Dryden. 

2.  A  person  who  wears  ragged  clothing.     [Colloq.] 

3.  (Zool.)  The  long-tailed  titmouse.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Rage  (raj),  re.      [F.,  fr.  L.  rabies,  fr.  rabere  to  rave; 

cf.  Skr.  rabh  to  seize,  rabhas  violence.  Cf.  Rabid, 
Rabies,  Rave.]  1.  Violent  excitement ;  eager  passion ; 
extreme  vehemence  of  desire,  emotion,  or  suffering,  mas- 
tering the  will.  "In  great  rage  of  pain."  Bacon. 
He  appeased  the  rage  of  hunger  with  some  scraps  of  broken 
meat.  Macaiday. 
Convulsed  with  a  rage  of  grief.           Hawthorne. 

2.  Especially,  anger  accompanied  with  raving ;  over- 
mastering wrath  ;  violent  anger ;  fury. 

Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage.    Milton. 

3.  A  violent  or  raging  wind.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

4.  The  subject  of  eager  desire ;  that  which  is  sought 
after,  or  prosecuted,  with  unreasonable  or  excessive  pas- 
sion ;  as,  to  be  all  the  rage. 

Syn.  —  Anger  ;  vehemence  ;  excitement ;  passion ; 
fury.    See  Anger. 

Rage,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Raged  (rajd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.   Raging  (ra'jing).]      [OF.   ragier.     See  Rage,  re.] 

1.  To  be  furious  with  anger ;  to  be  exasperated  to 
fury  ;  to  be  violently  agitated  with  passion.  "  Whereat 
he  inly  raged."  Milton. 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he  's  hunted 

Even  to  falling.  SliaJc. 

2.  To  be  violent  and  tumultuous  ;  to  be  violently 
driven  or  agitated ;  to  act  or  move  furiously ;  as,  the 
raging  sea  or  winds. 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage  f  Ps.  ii.  L 

The  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  ra^ed  ;  dire  was  the  noise.        Milton. 

3.  To  ravage ;  to  prevail  without  restraint,  or  with  de- 
struction or  fatal  effect ;  as,  the  plague  raged  in  Cairo. 

4.  To  toy  or  act  wantonly  ;  to  sport.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 
Syn.  —  To  storm ;  fret ;  chafe ;  fume. 

Rage,  V.  t.    To  enrage.     [06*.]  Shak. 

Rage'ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  rage ;  expressing  rage. 
[Obs.]    "  Rageful  eyes."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ra'ger-y  (ra'jer-y),  re.   Wantonness.    [Obs.]   Chaucer. 

Rag'ged  (rSg'gSd),  a.  [From  Rag,  re.]  1.  Rent  or 
worn  into  tatters,  or  till  the  texture  is  broken ;  as,  a 
ragged  coat ;  a  ragged  sail. 

2.  Broken  with  rough  edges;  having  jags;  uneven; 
rough  ;  jagged  ;  as,  ragged  rocks. 

3.  Hence,  harsh  and  disagreeable  to  the  ear ;  disso- 
nant.    [R.]     "  A  ragged  noise  of  Toirth."  Herbert. 

4.  Wearing  tattered  clothes ;  as,  a  ragged  fellow, 

5.  Rough  ;  shaggy ;  rugged. 

What  shepherd  owns  those  ragged  sheep  ?  Dryden. 
Ragged  lady  (Bot.),  the  fennel  flower  (Nigella  Damas- 
cena).  —Ragged  robin  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus  Lych- 
nis (L.  Flos-cuculi),  cultivated  for  its  handsome  flowers, 
which  have  the  petals  cut  into  narrow  lobes.  —  Ragged 
sailor  (Bot.),  prince's  feather  (Polygonum  orieniule).  — 
Ragged  school,  a  free  school  for  poor  children,  where 
they  are  taught  and  in  part  fed  ;  —  a  name  given  at  flrst 
because  they  came  in  their  common  clothing.    [Eng.] 

—  Rag'ged-ly,  adv.  —  Rag'ged-ness,  n. 

Rag'gle -(rSg'gi),  or  Rag'gy,  a.  Ragged;  rough. 
[Obs.]     "  A  stony  and  rfff/f/if  hill."  Holland. 

II  Ragh'U-van'sa  (riig'u-vun'sa),  re.  [Skr.  Eaguvarn- 
fa.]  A  celebrated  Sanskrit  poem  having  for  its  subject 
tlie  Raghu  dynasty. 

Ra'^ng  (ra'jing),  a.  &  re.  from  Rage,  v.  i.  —  Ra'- 
glng-ly,  adv. 

Ra'^OUS  (ra'jus),  a.  Raging  ;  furious  ;  rageful. 
[Obs.]  —  Ra'glous-ness,  n.    [Obs.] 

Raglan  (r3g'lan),  re.  A  loose  overcoat  with  large 
sleeves  ;  —  named  from  Lord  Raglan,  an  English  general. 

Rag'man  (-man),  re.  /  pi.  Ragmen  (-men).  A  man 
who  collects,  or  deals  in,  rags. 

Rag'man,  re.  [See  Ragman's  roll.]  A  document 
having  many  names  or  numerous  seals,  as  a  papal  bull. 
[Obs.]  Piers  Plowman. 

Rag'man's  roll'  (-manz  rol').  [For  ragman  roll  a 
long  list  of  names,  the  devil's  roll  or  list ;  where  ragman 
is  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Icel.  ragmenni  a  craven  person, 
Sw.  raggen  the  devil.  Icel.  ragmenni  is  fr.  ragr  cow- 
ardly (another  form  of  argr,  akin  to  AS.  earg  cowardly, 
vile,  G.  arg  bad)  -|-  menni  (in  comp.)  man,  akin  to 
E.  man.  See  Roll,  and  cf.  Rigmarole.]  The  rolls  of 
deeds  on  parchment  in  which  the  Scottish  nobility  and 
gentry  subscribed  allegiance  to  Edward  I.  of  England, 
A.  d.  1296.     [Also  written  ragman-roll.] 

Ra-gout'  (ra-gob'),  re.  [F.  ragout,  fr.  ragouter  to  re- 
store one's  appetite,  fr.  L.  pref.  re-  re-  +  ad  to  -f-  gustare 
to  taste,  gusttis  taste.  See  Gust  relish.]  A  dish  made  of 
pieces  of  meat,  stewed,  and  highly  sea-  i 
soned ;  as,  a  ragout  of  mutton. 

Rag'pick'er  (rag'pik'er),  re.  One  who 
gets  a  living  by  picking  up  rags  and  ref- 
use things  in  the  streets. 

Ra-guled'   (ra-guld'),  )  a.    [Cf.  F.  ra- 

Rag-guled' (rag-),  )  gruer  to  chafe, 
fret,  rub,  or  E.  rag.]    (Her.)  Notched  in  _ 

regular  diagonal  breaks  ;  —  said  of  a  line.    Cross  raguled. 
or  a  bearing  having  such  an  edge. 


ale,   senate,    care,   am,   arm,    ask,   final,   all  j    eve,   evsnt,    end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    6bey,    6rb,    odd ; 
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Rag'weed'  (rSg'wed'),  «■  (Bol.)  A  common  Amer- 
ican composite  weed  {Ambrosia  artemisisefolia)  with 
finely  divided  leaves  ;  hogweed. 

Great  ragweed,  a  coarse  American  herb  (Avibrosia  irifi- 
da),  with  rough  three-lobed  opposite  leaves. 

Rag'WOrk'  (-wOrk'),  n.  (Masonry)  A  kind  of  rubble- 
work,  lu  the  United  States,  any  rubblevvork  of  thin  and 
small  stones. 

Rag'wort'  (-wCrf),  re.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  sev- 
eral species  of  the  composite  genus  Senecio. 

^g^  Senecio  aureus  is  the  golden  ragwort  of  the  United 
States ;  S.  elegans  is  the  purple  ragwort  of  South  Africa. 

||Ra'ia(ra'ya),re.  [L.,aray.  Of.  Ray  the  fish.]  {Zool.) 
A  genua  of  rays  which  includes  the  skates.     See  Skate. 

llRa'lse  (ra'ye),  re.  pi.  [NL 
See  Raia.]  {Zool.)  The  order  of 
elasmobranch  fishes  which  includes 
the  sawfishes,  skates,  and  rays;  — 
called  also  Rajse,  and  Bajii.  /. 

Raid  (rad),  n.  [Icel.  reiS  a  rid  ''- 
ing,  raid  ;  akin  to  E.  road.  Se  e 
Road  a  way.]  1.  A  hostile  or  pred- 
atory incursion  ;  an  inroad  or  in 
cursion  of  mounted  men  ;  a  sud- 
den and  rapid  invasion  by  a  cavaliy 
force ;  a  foray. 

Marauding:  chief  I  his  sole  delight 
The  moonlight  raid,  the  morning  fight. 
Sir  \r.  Scott. 

There  are  permanent  conquests,  temporary  occupations,  and 
occasional  raids.  H.  Spencer. 

1^°"  A  Scottish  word  which  came  into  common  use  in 
thetJnited  States  during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  soon 
extended  in  its  application. 

2.  An  attack  or  invasion  for  the  purpose  of  making 
arrests,  seizing  property,  or  plundering ;  as,  a  raid  of 
the  police  upon  a  gambling  house ;  a  raid  of  contractors 
on  the  public  treasury.     \_Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Raid,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Raided  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Raiding.]  To  make  a  raid  upon  or  into ;  as,  two  regi- 
ments raided  the  border  counties. 

Raid'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  engages  in  a  raid.    [?/.  S.] 

Rail  (ral),  re.  [OE.  reil,  re^el,  AS.  hrssgel,  hrsegl,  a 
garment ;  akin  to  OHG.  hregil,  OFries.  hreil.']  An  outer 
cloak  or  covering  ;  a  neckerchief  for  women.       Fairholt. 

Rail,  V.  i.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  To  flow  forth ;  to 
roll  out ;  to  course.     [06*.] 

Streams  of  tears  from  her  fair  eyes  forth  railing.    Spenser. 

Rail,  n.  [Akin  to  LG.  &  Sw.  regel  bar,  bolt,  G.  riegel 
B  rail,  bar,  or  bolt,  OHG.  rigil,  rigel,  bar,  bolt,  and  pos- 
sibly to  E.  row  a  line.]  1.  A  bar  of  timber  or  metal, 
usually  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  extending  from  one  post 
or  support  to  another,  as  in  fences,  balustrades,  stair- 
cases, etc. 

2.  {Arch.)  A  horizontal  piece  in  a  frame  or  paneling. 
See  Illusl.  of  Stile. 

3.  {Railroad)  A  baV  of  steel  or  iron,  forming  part  of 
the  track  on  which  the  wheels  roll.  It  is  usually  shaped 
with  reference  to  vertical  strength,  and  is  held  in  place 
by  chairs,  splices,  etc. 

4.  (Naut.)  {a)  The  stout,  narrow  plank  that  forms  the 
top  of  the  bulwarks.  (6)  The  light,  fencelike  structures 
of  wood  or  metal  at  the  break  of  the  deck,  and  elsewhere 
where  such  protection  is  needed. 

Kail  fence.  See  under  Fence.  —Rail  guard,  (a)  A  device 
attached  to  the  front  of  a  locomotive  on  each  side  for 
clearing  the  rail  of  obstructions.  (6)  A  guard  rail.  See 
under  Guard.  —  Rail  Joint  {Railroad),  a  splice  connecting 
the  adjacent  ends  of  rails,  in  distinction  from  a  chair, 
which  is  merely  a  seat.  The  two  devices  are  sometimes 
united.  Among  several  hundred  varieties,  the  fish  joint 
is  standard.  See  Fish  joint,  under  Fish.  —  Rail  train  {Iron 
&  Steel  Manuf. ),  a  train  of  rolls  in  a  rolling  mill,  for  mak- 
ing rails  for  railroads  from  blooms  or  billets. 

Rail,  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Railed  (raid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Railing.]     1.  To  inclose  with  rails  or  a  railing. 

It  ought  to  be  fenced  in  and  railed.  Ayliffe. 

2.  To  range  in  a  line.     [06s.] 

They  were  brought  to  London  all  railed  in  ropes,  like  a  team 
of  liorses  in  a  cart.  Bacon. 

Rail,  n.  [F.  rale,  fr.  rater  to  have  a  rattling  in  the 
throat  J  of  German 
origin,  and  akin  to  E. 
rattle.  See  Rattle, 
«.]  (Zool.)  Any  one 
of  numerous  species 
of  limicoline  birds  of 
the  family  Rallidse, 
especially  those  of  the 
genus  Rallus,  and  of 
closely  allied  genera. 
They  are  prized  as 
game  birds. 

t®^  The  common 
European  water   rail 
(Rallus  aquaticus)  is   Water  Kail  (Rallus  aquaticus).   (X) 
called    also    bilcock, 

skittij  coot,  and  brook  runner.  The  best  known  American 
species  are  the  clapper  rail,  or  salt-marsh  hen  {Rallus  lon- 
girostris,  var.  crepitans); 
the  king,  or  red-breasted, 
rail  {/!.  elegnn.t)  (called 
also  fresh-water  marshy 
lien);  the  lesser  cl.apper, 
or  Virginia,  rail  {R.  Vir- 
ainianus);  and  the  Caro- 
Ima,  or  sora,  rail  ( For  zona 
Carolina).    See  Sora. 

Land   rail  (Zool.),    the 
corncrake. 

Rail,  V.  i.  [F.  railler; 
cf.   Sp.   rallar  to  grate, 
scrape,  molest;    perhaps       King  Rail  (/fn/te  cfcjoii.f). 
fr.  (assumed)  LL.  radiculare,  fr.  L.  radere  to  scrape, 
grate.    Cf .  Rally  to  banter.  Rase.]     To  use  insolent  and 


reproachful  language ;  to  utter  reproaches ;  to  scoff ;  - 


Yr.-] 


Shak. 

Dry  den. 

Swift. 

Feltham. 


followed  by  at  or  against,  formerly  by  ore. 

And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand. 
Lesbia  forever  on  me  rails. 

Rail  (ral),  V.  t.     1.  To  rail  at.     [Obs. 

2.  To  move  or  influence  by  railing 

Rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond.  Shak. 

Rall'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  rails ;  one  who  scoffs,  in- 
sults, censures,  or  reproaches  with  opprobrious  language. 

Raiil'lng,  a.     Expressing  reproach  ;  insulting. 

Angels,  wliich  are  greater  in  power  and  might,  bring  not  rail- 
ing accusation  against  them.  2  Ret.  ii.  11. 

Rall'lng,  re.     1.  A  barrier  made  of  a  rail  or  of  rails. 

2.  Rails  in  general ;  also,  material  for  making  rails. 

Rall'ing-ly,  adv.   With  scoffing  or  insulting  language. 

Rall'ler-y  (ral'ler-J  or  ral'-;  277),  re.  [F.  raillerie, 
fr.  railler.  See  Rail  to  scoff.]  Pleasantry  or  slight  sat- 
ire ;  banter  ;  jesting  language  ;  satirical  merriment. 

Let  raillery  be  without  malice  or  heat.        B.  Jonson. 

Studies  employed  on  low  objects  ;  the  very  naming  of  them  is 
sufficient  to  turn  them  into  raillery.  Addison. 

II  Rall'leur'  (ra'lyer'  or  ra'yer'),  re.  [F.]  A  banterer ; 
a  jester;  a  mocker.     [iJ.]  Wycherley. 

Rall'road'  (ral'rod'),  Ire.     1.  A  road  or  way  consist; 

Rail'way'  (-wa'),  )  ing  of  one  or  more  parallel 
series  of  iron  or  steel  rails,  patterned  and  adjusted  to  be 
tracks  for  the  wheels  of  vehicles,  and  suitably  supported 
on  a  bed  or  substructure. 

11^°"  The  modern  railroad  is  a  development  and  adap- 
tation of  the  older  tramway. 

2.  The  road,  track,  etc.,  with  all  the  lands,  buildings, 
rolling  stock,  franchises,  etc.,  pertaining  to  them  and 
constituting  one  property;  as,  a  certain  railroad  has 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

Railway  is  the  commoner  word  in  England ;  rail- 
the  commoner  word  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  following  and  similar  phrases  railroad  and 
raitway  are  used  interchangeably  :  — 

Atmospheric  railway.  Elevated  railway,  etc.  See  under 
Atmospheric,  Elevated,  etc.  —  Cable  railway.  See  Cable 
road,  under  Cable.  —  Ferry  railway,  a  submerged  track 
on  which  an  elevated  platform  runs,  for  carrying  a  train 
of  cars  across  a  water  course.  —  Gravity  railway,  a  rail- 
way, in  a  hilly  country,  on  which  the  cars  run  by  gravity 
down  gentle  slopes  for  long  distances  after  having  been 
hauled  up  steep  inclines  to  an  elevated  point  by  station- 
ary engines.  —  Railway  brake,  a  brake  used  in  stopping 
railway  cars  or  locomotives.  —  Railway  car,  a  large,  heavy 
vehicle  with  flanged  wheels  fitted  for  running  on  a  rail- 
way. {U.  S.]  —Railway  carriage,  a  railway  passenger  car. 
[Eng.]  —  Railway  scale,  a  platform  scale  bearing  a  track 
which  forms  part  of  the  line  of  a  railway,  for  weighing 
loaded  cars.  —  Railway  slide.  See  Transfer  table,  under 
Transfer.  —  Railway  spine  {Med. ),  an  abnormal  condition 
due  to  severe  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  oc- 
curs in  railroad  accidents.  It  is  characterized  by  ataxia 
and  other  disturbances  of  muscular  function,  sensory 
disorders,  pain  in  the  back,  impairment  of  general  health, 
and  cerebral  disturbance,  —  the  symptoms  often  not  de- 
veloping till  some  months  after  the  injury.  —  Underground 
railroad  or  railway,  {a)  A  railroad  or  railway  running 
through  a  tuimel,  as  beneath  the  streets  of  a  city.  (J) 
Formerly,  a  system  of  cooperation  among  certain  active 
antislavery  people  in  the  United  States,  by  which  fugitive 
slaves  were  secretly  helped  to  reach  Canada.  [In  the  lat- 
ter sense  railroad,  and  not  railway,  was  used.]  "  Their 
house  was  a  principal  entrepot  of  the  underground  rail- 
road."   W.  D.  Howells. 

Rall'road'ing,  re.  The  construction  of  a  railroad  ;  the 
business  of  managing  or  operating  a  railroad.  IColloq. 
U.S.I 

Ral'ment  (ra'ment),  n.  [Abbrev.  fr.  arraiment.  See 
Array.]  1.  Clothing  in  general ;  vesture;  garments;  — 
usually  singular  in  form,  with  a  collective  sense. 

Living,  both  food  and  raiment  she  supplies.    Dryden. 

2.  An  article  of  dress.     \_R.  or  Obs.'\      Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Rain  (ran),  re.  &  t;.     Reign.     \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

Rain  (ran),  re.  [OE.  rein,  AS.  regen  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
rein,  D.  &  G.  regen,  OS.  &  OHG.  regan,  Icel.,  Dan.,  & 
Svv.  regn,  Goth.  rig7i,  and  prob.  to  L.  rigare  to  water,  to 
wet ;  cf .  Gr.  ^pe^eiv  to  wet,  to  rain.]  Water  falling  in 
drops  from  the  clouds ;  the  descent  of  water  from  the 
clouds  in  drops. 

Rain  is  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  divided  into  very  small 
parts  ascending  in  the  air,  till,  encountering  the  cold,  it  be  con- 
densed into  clouds,  and  descends  in  drops.  Ray. 
Fair  days  have  oft  contracted  wind  and  rain.       3Iilton. 

^S^  Rain  is  distinguished  from  mist  by  the  size  of  the 
drops,  which  are  distinctly  visible.  When  water  falls  in 
very  small  drops  or  particles,  it  is  called  mist ;  and  fog 
is  composed  of  particles  so  fine  as  to  be  not  only  individ- 
ually indistinguishable,  but  to  float  or  be  suspended  in 
the  air.    See  Fog,  and  Mist. 

Rain  band  (jlfe/eoro?.),  a  dark  band  in  the  yellow  portion 
of  the  solar  spectrum  near  the  sodium  line,  caused  by  the 
presence  of  watery  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  and  hence 
sometimes  used  in  weather  predictions.  —  Rain  bird  {Zo- 
ol.), the  yaffle,  or  green  woodpecker.  [Prov. 
Enq.]  The  name  is  also  applied  to  various  other 
birds,  as  to  Savrolhera  vetuta  of 
tlie  West  Indies.  — Rain  fowl  (Zoi'il.), 
tlie  channel-bill  cuckoo  {Scythrojis 
Novx  -  Iloltandin')  of  Australia.  — 
Rain  gauge,  an  instrument  of  various 
forms  for  measuring  the  (juaiitity  of 
rain  that  falls  at  any  given  place  m  a 
given  time;  a  pluviomoter;  an  om- 
brometer.—  Rain  goose  {Zool.),  tlie 
red-throated  diver,  or  loon.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —  Ruin  prints  (O'eol.),  mark- 
ings on  the  surfaces  of  stratified 
rocks,  presenting  an  appearance 
similar  to  those  made  by  rain  on  mud 
and  sand,  and  believed  to  liave  bnon 
so  produced.  —  Rain  quail.  {Zool.) 
See  Quail,  re.,  1.  —  Rain  water,  water 
that  has  fallen  from  the  clouds  in  rain. 


Signal-Service  Rain 
Gauge,  a  Funnel- 
ellnped  Receiver  ; 
b  Receiving  Reser- 
voir ;  c  Overflow 
Attaclinient.     O/s) 


Rain,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rained  (rand) ;  p.  pr.  & 


vb.  re.  Raining.]  [AS.  regnian,  akin  to  G.  regnen,  Goth. 
rignjan.  See  Rain,  re.]  1.  To  fall  in  drops  from  the 
clouds,  as  water ;  —  used  mostly  with  it  for  a  nomina- 
tive ;  as,  it  rains. 

The  rain  it  rainetli  every  day.  Shale. 

2.  To  fall  or  drop  like  water  from  the  clouds ;  as, 
tears  rained  from  their  eyes. 

Rain  (ran),  v.  t.  1.  To  pour  or  shower  down  from 
above,  like  rain  from  the  clouds. 

Then  said  the  Lord  unto  Moses,  Behold,  I  will  rain  bread 
from  heaven  for  you.  Ex.  xvi.  4. 

2.  To  bestow  in  a  profuse  or  abundant  manner ;  as,  to 
rain  favors  upon  a  person. 

Rain'bow'  (-bo'),  re.  [AS.  regenboga,  akin  to  G.  regen- 
bogen.  See  Rain,  and  Bow  anything  bent.]  A  bow  or 
arch  exhibitmg,  in  concentric  bands,  the  several  colors  of 
the  spectrum,  and  formed  in  the  part  of  the  hemisphere 
opposite  to  the  sun  by  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  the 
sun's  rays  in  drops  of  falling  rain. 

t^^  Besides  the  ordinary  bow,  called  also  primary 
rainbow,  which  is  formed  by  two  refractions  and  one  re- 
flection, there  is  also  another  often  seen  exterior  to  it, 
called  the  secondary  rainbow,  concentric  with  the  first, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  small  interval.  It  is  formed 
by  two  refractions  and  two  reflections,  is  much  fainter 
than  the  primary  bow,  and  has  its  colors  arranged  in  the 
reverse  order  from  those  of  the  latter. 

Lunar  rainbow,  a  fainter  arch  or  rainbow,  formed  by 
the  moon.  —  Marine  rainbow,  or  Sea  bow,  a  similar  bow 
seen  in  the  spray  of  waves  at  sea.  —  Rainbow  trout  {Zool.), 
a  bright-colored 
tro\\t{Salmo 
irideus),  na- 
tive of  the 
mountains 
of  Calif  or- ( 
nia,  but  now  ' 
extensively 
introduced 
into  the 
Eastern 
States,  Ja- 
pan, and  other  countries ;  —  called  also  brook  trout,  moun- 
tain trovt, and  golden  trout.— 'Ra.in'bow  wrasse.  {Zool.)  See 
under  Weasse.  —  Supernumerary  rainbow,  a  smaller  bow, 
usually  of  red  and  green  colors  only,  sometimes  seen 
within  the  primary  or  without  the  secondary  rainbow, 
and  in  contact  with  them. 

Raln'bowed'  (-bod'),  a.  Formed  with  or  like  a  rainbow. 

Raln'deer' (-der'),  «.    (^Tos;.)  See  Reindeer.    lObs.'] 

Rain'drop'  (-droiy),  re.     A  drop  of  rain. 

Rain'fall'  (ran'fal'),  re.  A  fall  or  descent  of  rain  ;  the 
water,  or  amount  of  water,  that  falls  in  rain ;  as,  the 
average  annual  rainfall  of  a  region. 

Supplied  by  the  rainfall  of  the  outer  ranges  of  Sinchul  and 
Singaleleh.  Booker. 

Rain'1-ness  (-i-ngs),  n.    The  state  of  being  rainy. 

Raln'Iess,  a.    Destitute  of  rain  ;  as,  a  rainless  region. 

Raln'-tlght'  (-tit'),  a.  So  tight  as  to  exclude  rain ; 
as,  a  rain-tight  roof. 

Rain'y  (-y),  a.  [AS.  regenig.']  Abounding  with  rain ; 
wet ;  showery ;  as,  rainy  weather  ;  a  rainy  day  or  season. 

Ralp  (rap),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  reip  rope.  Cf.  Rope.]  A 
rope  ;  also,  a  measure  equal  to  a  rod.     [<Sco/.] 

Rals  (ris),  re.     Same  as  2d  Reis. 

Rals'a-ble  (raz'a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  raised. 

Raise  (raz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Raised  (razd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  lb.  n.  Raising.]  [OE.  reisen,  Icel.  reisa,  caus- 
ative of  7'isa  to  rise.     See  Rise,  and  cf.  Rear  to  raise.] 

1.  To  cause  to  rise  ;  to  bring  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
place ;  to  lift  upward  ;  to  elevate ;  to  heave ;  as,  to 
raise  a  stone  or  weight.     Hence,  figuratively  :  — 

(a)  To  bring  to  a  higher  condition  or  situation  ;  to  ele- 
vate in  rank,  dignity,  and  the  like ;  to  increase  the  value 
or  estimation  of ;  to  promote  ;  to  exalt ;  to  advance  ;  to 
enhance  ;  as,  to  raise  from  a  low  estate ;  to  raise  to 
office ;  to  raise  the  price,  and  the  like. 

This  gentleman  came  to  be  raised  to  great  titles.  Clarettdon. 
The  plate  pieces  of  eight  were  raised  tiiree  pence  in  tlie  piece. 

Sir  n:  Temple. 

(b)  To  increase  the  strength,  vigor,  or  vehemence  of ; 
to  excite  ;  to  intensify ;  to  invigorate ;  to  heighten  ;  as, 
to  raise  the  pulse ;  to  raise  the  voice  ;  to  raise  tlie  spirits 
or  the  courage  ;  to  raise  the  heat  of  a  furnace. 

(c)  To  elevate  in  degree  according  to  some  scale ;  as, 
to  raise  the  pitch  of  the  voice  ;  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  a  room. 

2.  To  cause  to  rise  up,  or  assume  an  erect  position  or 
posture  ;  to  set  up  ;  to  make  upright ;  as,  to  raise  a  mast 
or  flagstaff.     Hence  ;  — 

(a)  To  cause  to  spring  up  from  a  recumbent  position, 
from  a  state  of  quiet,  or  tlie  like  ;  to  awaken  ;  to  arouse. 
They  shall  not  awake,  uor  be  raised  out  of  their  sleep. 

Job  xiv.  12. 
(6)  To  rouse  to  action ;  to  stir  up ;  to  incite  to  tumult, 
struggle,  or  war ;  to  excite. 

He  commandeth,  and  raiset/i  the  stormy  wind.     P.s.  cvii.  25. 

JEncas  .  .  .  employs  his  pains, 

In  parts  remote,  to  j-aise  the  Tuscan  swtuiis.       Dryden. 

(c)  To  bring  up  from  the  lower  world  ;  to  call  up,  as  a 

spirit  from  tlie  world  of  spirits ;  to  recall  from  death ; 

to  give  life  to. 

Wliy  should  it  ho  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you.  tlint 
God  should  raise  the  dead  ?  Act's  xxvi.  8. 

3.  To  cause  to  arise,  grow  up,  or  come  into  being  or  to 
appear  ;  to  give  rise  to ;  to  originate,  produce,  cause, 
effect,  or  the  like.     Hence,  specifically  :  — 

(a)  To  form  by  the  accumulation  of  materials  or  con- 
stituent parts ;  to  build  up ;  to  erect ;  as,  to  raise  a  lofty 
structure,  a  wall,  a  heap  of  stones. 

I'  will  raise  forts  ngoinst  thee.  Tsa.  xxix.  3. 

(b)  To  bring  together ;  to  collect ;  to  le\-y ;  to  get  to- 
gether or  obtain  for  use  or  service;  as,  to  raise  money, 
troops,  and  tlie  like.     "  To  raise  up  a  rent."       Chaucer. 

(c)  To  cause  to  grow ;   to   procure   to  bo  produced. 


ase,    unite,   riide,   full,    ap,   flrn ;    pity ;    food,    fo~ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go  j    sins,   ink ;    tben,   thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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bred,  or  propagated  ;  to  grow  ;  as,  to  raise  corn,  barley, 
hops,  etc. ;  to  raise  cattle.  "He  raised  sheep."  "He 
raised  wheat  where  none  grew  before."  Johnson's  Did. 

^W  In  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  notably  in  the 
Southern  States,  raise  is  also  commonly  applied  to  the 
rearing  or  bringing  up  of  children. 

I  was  raisedj  as  they  say  in  Virginia,  among  the  mountains 
of  the  North.  Paulding. 

{d)  To  bring  into  being ;  to  produce ;  to  cause  to 
arise,  come  forth,  or  appear  ;  —  often  with  up. 

I  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren, 
C&e  unto  thee.  i)eu<.  xviii.  18. 

God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 
From  him  [Noah],  and  all  his  anger  to  forget.    Milton. 
(e)  To  give  rise  to ;   to  set  agoing ;  to  occasion ;   to 
start ;  to  originate  ;  as,  to  raise  a  smile  or  a  blush. 

Thou  shalt  not  raise  a  false  report.        Ex.  xxiii.  1. 

(/ )  To  give  vent  or  utterance  to ;  to  utter ;  to  strike  up. 

Soon  as  the  prince  appears,  they  raise  a  cry.      Dryden. 

{g)  To  bring  to  notice ;  to  submit  for  consideration ; 

as,  to  raise  a  point  of  order ;  to  raise  an  objection. 

4.  To  cause  to  rise,  as  by  the  effect  of  leaven ;  to  make 
light  and  spongy,  as  bread. 

Miss  Liddy  can  dance  a  jig,  and  raise  paste.    Spectator. 

5.  (JVaul.)  (a)  To  cause  (the  land  or  any  other  object) 
to  seem  higher  by  drawing  nearer  to  it ;  as,  to  raise 
Sandy  Hook  light,  (i)  To  let  go :  as  in  the  command. 
Raise  tacks  and  sheets,  i.  e..  Let  go  tacks  and  sheets. 

6.  (Law)  To  create  or  constitute ;  as,  to  raise  a  use, 
that  is,  to  create  it.  Burrill. 

To  raise  a  bWkade  (Mil.),  to  remove  or  break  up  a  block- 
ade, either  by  withdrawing  the  ships  or  forces  employed 
in  enforcing  it,  or  by  driving  them  away  or  dispersing 
them.  —  To  raise  a  check,  note,  bill  of  exchange,  etc. ,  to 
increase  fraudulently  its  nominal  value  by  changing  the 
writing,  figures,  or  printing  in  which  the  sum  payable 
is  specified.  —  To  raise  a  siege,  to  relinquish  an  attempt 
to  take  a  place  by  besieging  it,  or  to  cause  the  attempt 
to  be  relinquished.  —  To  raise  steam,  to  produce  steam  of 
a  required  pressure.  —  To  raise  the  wind,  to  procure  ready 
money  by  some  temporary  expedient.  [CoHoq.]  —  To 
raise  Cain,  or  To  raise  the  devil,  to  cause  a  great  disturb- 
ance;  to  make  great  trouble.    [Slang] 

Syn.  —  To  lift ;  exalt ;  elevate ;  erect ;  originate  ; 
cause ;  produce ;  grow ;  heighten ;  aggravate  ;  excite. 

Raised  (razd),  a.  1.  Lifted  up ;  showing  above  the 
surroundings  ;  as,  raised  or  embossed  metal  work. 

2.  Leavened;  made  with  leaven,  or  yeast; — used  of 
bread,  cake,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from  that  made  with 
cream  of  tartar,  soda,  etc.     See  Raise,  v,  t.,  4. 

Raised  beach.    See  under  Beach,  n. 

Rals'er  (raz'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  raises 
(in  various  senses  of  the  verb). 

Ral'sln  (ra'z'n),  re.  [F.  raisin  grape,  raisin,  L.  race- 
mus  cluster  of  grapes  or  berries ;  cf.  Gr.  paf ,  payo;, 
berry,  grape.  Cf.  Raceme.]  1.  A  grape,  or  a  bunch  of 
grapes.     [06s.]  Cotgrave. 

2.  A  grape  dried  in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat. 

Baisln  tree  (Bot.),  the  common  red  currant  bush,  whose 
fruit  resembles  the  small  raisins  of  Corinth  called  cur- 
rants.   [Eng.]  Dr.  Friar. 

Rals'lng  (raz'Tng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  lifting,  setting 
up,  elevating,  exalting,  producing,  or  restoring  to  life. 

2.  Specifically,  the  operation  or  work  of  setting  up  the 
frame  of  a  building ;  as,  to  help  at  a  raising.     lU.  S.J 

3.  The  operation  of  embossing  sheet  metal,  or  of  form- 
ing it  into  cup-shaped  or  hoUow  articles,  by  hammering, 
stamping,  or  spinning. 

Raising  bee,  a  bee  for  raising  the  frame  of  a  building. 
See  Bee,  m.,  2.  [£71  S.]  W.  Irving.  — Ueiatag  hammer,  a 
hammer  with  a  rounded  face,  used  in  raising  sheet  metal. 
—  Raising  plate  (Carp.),  the  plate,  or  longitudinal  timber, 
on  which  a  roof  is  raised  and  rests. 

II  Rai'S0n'n6'  (ra'zo'nS'),  a.  [F.  raisonne,  p.  p.  of 
raisonner  to  reason.]  Arranged  systematically,  or  ac- 
cording to  classes  or  subjects  ;  as,  a  catalogue  raisonne. 
See  under  Cataloque. 

Ral'vel  (ra'vel),  re.     (IFeaTOrej')  A  separator.     [iScoi.] 
II  Raj  (raj),  re.     [See  Rajah.]     Reign;  rule.     \_India'\ 
II  Ra'Ja  (ra'j'a  or  ra'ja),  re.    Same  as  Rajah. 
Ra'Jah  (ra'ja  or  ra'ja),  re.    [Hind,  raja,  Skr.  rajan, 
akin  to  L.  rex,  regis.     See  Regal,  a.]  A  native  prince 
or  king ;  also,  a  landholder  or  person  of  importance  in  the 
agricultural  districts.     \_India'] 
Ra'Jah-shlp,  re.     The  office  or  dignity  of  a  rajah. 
II  Raj' poof  I  (raj' poof),  re.    [Hind,  rdj-put,  Skr.  rdja- 
II  Raj'put'    )     putra  king's  son.]  A  Hindoo  of  the  sec- 
ond, or  royal  and  military,  caste ;  aKshatriya  ;  especially, 
an  inhabitant  of  the  country  of  Eajpootana,  in  northern 
central  India.  ' 

Rake  (rak),  re.  [AS.  race  ;  akin  to  OD.  ralte,  D.  reek, 
OHG.  rehho,  G.  rechen,  loel.  reka  a  shovel,  and  to  Goth. 
rikan  to  heap  up,  collect,  and  perhaps  to  Gr.  opeyeiv  to 
stretch  out,  and  E.  rack  to  stretch.  Cf.  Reckon.]  1.  An 
implement  consisting  of  a  headpiece  having  teeth,  and 
a  long  handle  at  right  angles  to  it,  —  used  for  collecting 
hay,  or  other  light  things  which  are  spread  over  a  large 
surface,  or  for  breaking  and  smoothing  the  earth. 

2.  A  toothed  machine  drawn  by  a  horse,  — used  for 
collecting  hay  or  grain ;  a  horserake. 

3.  [Perhaps  a  different  word.]  (Mining)  A  fissure  or 
mineral  vein  traversing  the  strata  vertically,  or  nearly 
80 ;  —  called  also  rake-vtin. 

Gill  rakeo.    (Anat.)  See  under  1st  Gill. 

Rake,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Raked  (rakt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Raking.]  [AS.  racian.  See  1st  Rake.j  1.  To 
collect  with  a  rake ;  as,  to  rake  hay ;  —  often  with  up ; 
as,  he  raked  up  the  fallen  leaves. 

2.  Hence  :  To  collect  or  draw  together  with  laborious 
industry;  to  gather  from  a  wide  space;  to  scrape  to- 
gether ;  as,  to  rake  together  wealth ;  to  rake  together 
slanderous  tales ;  to  rake  together  the  rabble  of  a  town. 

3.  To  pass  a  rake  over ;  to  scrape  or  scratch  with  a 
rake  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  clearing  off  some- 


thing, or  for  stirring  up  the  soil ;  as,  to  rake  a  lawn ;  to 
rake  a  flower  bed. 

4.  To  search  through ;  to  scour ;  to  ransack. 

The  statesman  rakes  the  town  to  find  a  plot.        Swift. 

6.  To  scrape  or  scratch  across ;  to  pass  over  quickly 
and  lightly,  as  a  rake  does. 

Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain  summits.     Wordsworth. 

6.  (Mil. )  To  enfilade  ;  to  fire  in  a  direction  with  the 
length  of ;  in  naval  engagements,  to  cannonade,  as  a  ship, 
on  the  stern  or  head  so  that  the  balls  range  the  whole 
length  of  the  deck. 

To  rake  up.  (a)  To  collect  together,  as  the  fire  (live 
coals),  and  cover  with  ashes.  (6)  To  brmg  up ;  to  searcli 
out  and  bring  to  notice  again  ;  as,  to  rake  up  old  scandals. 

Rake  (rak),  V.  i.  1.  To  use  a  rake,  as  for  searching 
or  for  collecting ;  to  scrape  ;  to  search  minutely. 

One  is  for  raking  in  Chaucer  for  antiquated  words.    Dryden. 

2.  To  pass  with  violence  or  rapidity ;  to  scrape  along. 
Pas  could  not  stay,  but  over  him  did  rake.     Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Rake,  re.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  raka  to  reach,  and  E.  reach.'] 
The  inclination  of  anything  from  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion ;  as,  the  rake  of  a  roof,  a  staircase,  etc. ;  especially 
{Naut.),  the  inclination  of  a  mast  or  funnel,  or,  in  gen- 
era], of  any  part  of  a  vessel  not  perpendicular  to  the  keel. 

Rake,  v.  i.  To  incline  from  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion ;  as,  a  mast  rakes  aft. 

Raking  course  (Bricklaying),  a  course  of  bricks  laid  di- 
agonally between  the  face  courses  in  a  thick  wall,  to 
strengthen  it. 

Rake,  re.  [OE.  rakel  rash  ;  cf.  Icel.  reikall  wander- 
ing, unsettled,  reika  to  wander.]  A  loose,  disorderly, 
vicious  man;  a  person  addicted  to  lewdness  and  other 
scandalous  vices ;  a  debauchee  ;  a  rou6. 

An  illiterate  and  frivolous  old  rake.       Macaulay. 

Rake,  v.  i.  1.  [Icel.  reika.  Cf.  Rake  a  debauchee.] 
To  walk  about;  to  gad  or  ramble  idly.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

2.  [See  Rake  a  debauchee.]  To  act  the  rake  ;  to  lead 
a  dissolute,  debauched  life.  Shenstone. 

To  rake  out  (Falconry),  to  fly  too  far  and  wide  from 
its  master  while  hovering  above  waiting  till  the  game  is 
sprung  ;  —  said  of  the  hawk.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Rake'hell'  (rak'hel'),  re.  [See  Rakel.]  A  lewd,  dis- 
solute fellow ;  a  debauchee ;  a  rake. 

It  seldom  doth  happen,  in  any  way  of  life,  that  a  sluggard 
and  a  rakehell  do  not  go  together.  Barrow. 

Rake'hell',  )  a.     Dissolute  ;  wild ;   lewd ;   rak- 

Rake'hell'y  (-y), )   ish.  [06^.]    Spenser.  B.  Jonson. 

Ra'kel  (ra'kSl),  a.  [OE.  See  Rake  a  debauchee.] 
Hasty ;  reckless  ;  rash.  [06*.]  Chaucer.  —  Ra'kel- 
ness,  re.     [ObSj]  Chaucer, 

Rak'er  (rak'er),  n.  [See  Ist  Rake.]  1.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  rakes ;  as :  (a)  A  person  who  uses  a  rake, 
(ft)  A  machine  for  raking  grain  or  hay  by  horse  or  other 
power,     (c)  A  gun  so  placed  as  to  rake  an  enemy's  ship. 

2.  (Zool.)  See  Gill  rakers,  under  1st  Gill. 

Rak'er-y  (-y),  re.     Debauchery ;  lewdness. 

The  rakery  and  intrigues  of  the  lewd  town.    P.  North. 

Rake'Shame'  (rak'sham'),  re.  [Cf.  Rakehell,  Rao- 
abash.]    A  vile^  dissolute  wretch.     [Oft«.]  Milton. 

Rake'Stale'  (-stal'),  re.  \_Rake  the  instrument  -f-  stale 
a  handle.]    The  handle  of  a  rake. 

That  tale  is  not  worth  a  rakestele.  Chaucer. 

Rake'-veta'  (-van'),  re.   See  Rake,  a  mineral  vein. 

Rak'ing  (rak'Ing),  re.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  using 
a  rake ;  the  going  over  a  space  with  a  rake. 

2.  A  space  gone  over  with  a  rake ;  also,  the  work  done, 
or  the  quantity  of  hay,  grain,  etc.,  collected,  by  going 
once  over  a  space  with  a  rake. 

Rak'lsh,  a.    Dissolute ;  lewd  ;  debauched. 

The  arduous  task  of  converting  a  rakish  lover.    3facaulay. 

Rak'lsh,  a.  (Naut.)  Having  a  saucy  appearance  in- 
dicative of  speed  and  dash.  Sam.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Rak'ish-ly,  adv.    In  a  rakish  manner. 

Rak'lsh-ness,  re.   The  quality  or  state  of  being  rakish. 

II  Ra'kU  ware'  (ra'koo  wSr').  A  kind  of  earthenware 
made  in  Japan,  resembling  Satsuma  ware,  but  having  a 
paler  color. 

II  Rale(ral),re.  \V.rale.  Cf.  Rail  the  bird.]  (Med.) 
An  adventitious  sound,  usually  of  morbid  origin,  accom- 
panying the  normal  respiratory  sounds.     See  Rhonchus. 

^S^  Various  kinds  are  distinguished  by  pathologists ; 
differing  in  intensity,  as  loud  and  small ;  m  quality,  as 
moist,  dry,  clicking,  whistling,  and  sonorous ;  and  in  ori- 
gin, as  tracheal,  pulmonary,  and  pleural. 

II  Ral'len-tan'dO  (ral'lgn-tau'do),  a.  [It.]  (Mus.) 
Slackening  ;  —  a  direction  to  perform  a  passage  with  a 
gradual  decrease  in  time  and  force ;  ritardando. 

Ralll-ance  (rSl'lT-ans),  re.  [Cf.  OP.  raliance.  See 
Rally  to  reunite.]     The  act  of  rallying. 

Ral'li-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  rallies. 

Ralline  (-ITn),  a.     (Zodl.)  Pertaining  to  the  rails. 

Rally  (rSl'ly),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Rallied  (-lid) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Rallying.]  [OF.  ralier,  F.  rallier,  fr.  L. 
pref.  re-  -\-  ad  -j-  ligare  to  bind.  See  Ra-,  and  1st  Ally.] 
To  collect,  and  reduce  to  order,  as  troops  dispersed  or 
thrown  into  confusion ;  to  gather  again  ;  to  reunite. 

Rally,  V.  i.  1.  To  come  into  orderly  arrangement ; 
to  renew  order,  or  united  effort,  as  troops  scattered  or 
put  to  flight ;  to  assemble ;  to  unite. 

The  Grecians  rally,  and  their  powers  unite.     Dryden. 

Innumerable  parts  of  matter  chanced  just  then  to  rally  to- 
gether, and  to  form  themselves  into  this  new  world.     Tillotson. 

2.  To  collect  one's  vital  powers  or  forces  ;  to  regain 
health  or  consciousness ;  to  recuperate. 

3.  To  recover  strength  after  a  decline  in  prices ;  — 
said  of  the  market,  stocks,  etc. 

Ral'ly,  re.  /  pi.  Rallies  (-ITz).    1.  The  act  or  process 
of  rallying  (in  any  of  the  senses  of  that  word). 
2.  A  political  mass  meeting.     \_Colloq.  U.  S."] 
Rally,   V.  i.     [F.  railler.     See  Rail  to  scoff.]    To 


attack  with  raillery,  either  in  good  humor  and  pleas- 
antry, or  with  slight  contempt  or  satire. 

Honeycomb  .  .  .  rallies  me  upon  a  country  life.  Addison. 
Strephon  had  long  confessed  his  amorous  pain, 
"Which  gay  Corinna  rallied  with  disdain.  GaU' 

Syn.  — To  banter ;  ridicule;  satirize;  deride;  mock. 

Rally  (vSl'lf),  V.  i.  To  use  pleasantry,  or  satirical 
merriment. 

Ral'ly,  re.     Good-humored  raillery. 

Ralph  (rSlf ),  re.   A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  raven. 

Ral'Ston-ite  (ral'stiin-it),  re.  [So  named  after  J.  G. 
Ralston  of  Norristown,  Penn.]  (Min.)  A  fluoride  of 
alumina  and  soda  occuiring  with  the  Greenland  cryolite 
in  octahedral  crystals. 

Ram  (rSm),  re.  [AS.  ramm,  ram;  akin  to  OHG.  & 
D.  ram,  Prov.  G.  ramm,  and  perh.  to  Icel.  ramr  strong.] 

1.  The  male  of  the  sheep  and  allied  animals.    In  some 
parts  of   England  a  ram  is 
called  a  tup. 

2.  (Asiron.)  (a)  Aries,  the 
sign  of  the  zodiac  which  the 
sun  enters  about  the  21st  of 
March,  (ft)  The  constellation 
Aries,  which  does  not  now,  as 
formerly,  occupy  the  sign  of 
the  same  name. 

3.  An  engine  of  war  used 
for  butting  or  battering.  Spe- 
cifically  :  (a)  In  ancient  war-  Kam. 

fare,  a  long  beam  suspended  by  slings  in  a  framework, 
and  used  for  battering  the  walls  of  cities;  a  battering- 
ram.  (6)  A  heavy  steel  or  iron  beak  attached  to  the  prow 
of  a  steam  war  vessel  for  piercing  or  cutting  down  the 
vessel  of  an  enemy ;  also,  a  vessel  carrying  such  a  beak. 

4.  A  hydraulic  ram.    See  under  Hydraulic. 

5.  The  weight  which  strikes  the  blow,  in  a  pile  driver, 
steam  hammer,  stamp  mill,  or  the  like. 

6.  The  plunger  of  a  hydraulic  press. 

Ram's  horn,  (a)  (Fort.)  A  low  semicircular  work  situ- 
ated in  and  commanding  a  ditch.  [Written  also  rams- 
horn.]    Farrow,    (ft)  (PaTeore.)  An  ammonite. 

Ram,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Rammed  (rSmd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  RiMMiNo.]  1.  To  butt  or  strike  against;  to 
drive  a  ram  against  or  through ;  to  thrust  or  drive  with 
violence ;  to  force  in ;  to  drive  together ;  to  cram  ;  as,  to 
ram  an  enemy's  vessel ;  to  ram  piles,  cartridges,  etc. 

[They]  rammed  me  in  with  foul  shirts,  and  smocks,  socks, 
foul  stockings,  greasy  napkins.  Shak. 

2.  To  fill  or  compact  by  pounding  or  driving. 

A  ditch  . .  .  was  filled  with  some  sound  materials,  and  rammed 
to  make  the  foundation  solid.  Arbuthnot. 

II  Ram'a-dan'  (rSm'a-dSn'),  re.  [Ar.  ramad.dn,  or 
ramazan,  properly,  the  hot  month.]  [Written  also 
Ramadhan,  Ramadzan,  and  Rhamadan.']  1.  The  ninth 
Mohammedan  month. 

2.  The  great  annual  fast  of  the  Mohammedans,  kept 
during  daylight  through  the  ninth  month. 

Ram'age  (rSm'aj ;  48),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ramus  a  branch.] 

1.  Boughs  or  branches.     [Ofts.]  Crabb. 

2.  Warbling  of  birds  in  trees.     [Ofts.]        Drummond. 
Ra-mage'  (ra^maj'),  a.    Wild  ;  untamed.     [Ofti.] 
Ra-ma'gl-OUS  (-ma'ji-iSs),  a.   Wild ;  not  tame.  [Ofts.] 

Now  is  he  tame  that  was  so  ramagious.    Remedy  of  Love. 

Ra'mal  (ra'mal),  a.  [L.  ramus  branch.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  ramus,  or  branch  ;  rameal. 

II  Ra-ma'ya-na  (rS-ma'ya-na),  re.  [Skr.  RamayaTj.a.'] 
The  more  ancient  of  the  two  great  epic  poems  in  San- 
skrit.   The  hero  and  heroine  are  Rama  and  his  wife  Sita. 

Ram'berge  (rSm'berj),  re.  [F.,  fr.  rame  oar  -)-  barge 
barge.]    Formerly,  a  kind  of  large  war  galley. 

Ram'ble  (rSm'b'l),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Rambled 
(-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Rambliho  (-blTng).]  [For 
rammle,  fr.  Prov.  E.  rame  to  roam.  Cf.  Roam.]  1.  To 
walk,  ride,  or  sail,  from  place  to  place,  without  any  de- 
terminate object  in  view ;  to  roam  carelessly  or  irregu- 
larly ;  to  rove ;  to  wander ;  as,  to  ramble  about  the  city ; 
to  ramble  over  the  world. 

He  that  is  at  liberty  to  ramble  in  perfect  darkness,  what  is  his 
liberty  better  than  if  driven  up  and  down  as  a  bubble  by  the 
wind  ?  Locke. 

2.  To  talk  or  write  in  a  discursive,  aimless  way. 

3.  To  extend  or  grow  at  random.  Thomson. 
Syn.  —  To  rove ;  roam ;  wander ;  range ;  stroll. 
Ram'ble,  re.     1.  A  going  or  moving  from  place  to 

place  without  any  determinate  business  or  object ;  an 
excursion  or  stroll  merely  for  recreation. 

Coming  home,  after  a  short  Christmas  ramble.        Swift. 

2.  [Cf.  Rammel.]  (Coal  Mining)  A  bed  of  shale  over 
the  seam.  Raymond. 

Ram'ble!  (-bier),  re.  One  who  rambles ;  a  rover ; 
a  wanderer. 

Ram'bllng  (-bllng),  a.  Roving ;  wandering ;  discur- 
sive ;  as,  a  rambling  fellow,  talk,  or  building. 

Ram'bling-ly,  adv.     In  a  rambling  manner. 

Ram'booze  (-booz),  re.  A  beverage  made  of  wine,  ale 
(or  milk),  sugar,  etc.     [06s.]  Blount. 

Ram-bu'tan  (rSm-boo'tan),  re.  [Malay  rambutan,  fr. 
rambut  hair  of  the  head.]  (Bot.)  A  Malayan  fruit  pro- 
duced by  the  tree  Nephelium  lappaceum,  and  closely 
related  to  the  litchi  nut.  It  is  bright  red,  oval  in  shape, 
covered  with  coarse  hairs  (whence  the  name),  and  con- 
tains a  pleasant  acid  pulp.     Called  also  ramboosian. 

Ra'me-al  (ra'me-al),  a.     Same  as  Ramal.  Gray. 

Ra'me-an  (-an),  re.     A  Eamist.  Shipley. 

Ramed  (ramd),  a.  Having  the  frames,  stem,  and 
sternpost  adjusted ;  —  said  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks. 

Ram'ee  (ram'e),  re.     (Bot.)  See  Ramie. 

Ram'e-kln  (rSm'e-kTn),  re.     See  Ramequin.     [Ofts.] 

Ram'ent  (ram'ent),  re.  [L.  ramenta,  pi.]  1.  A  scrap- 
ing ;  a  shaving.     [Ofts.]  Bailey, 

2.  pi.  (Bot.)  Ramenta. 

II  Ra-men'ta  (ra-mSn'ta), re.  pi.  [L.,  scrapings.]  (Bot,) 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   &m,    arm,   ask,   final,   ^ ;    eve,   event,   £nd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,   dbey,   orb,   ddd ; 
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Thin  brownish  chaffy  scales  upon  the  leaves  or  young 
shoots  of  some  plants,  especially  upon  the  petioles  and 
leaves  of  ferns.  Gray. 

Ram'en-ta'ceOUS  (rSm'Sn-ta'shus),  a.  (Sot.)  Covered 
with  ramenta. 

Ra'me-OUS  (ra'me-iSs),  a.  [L.  rameus,  from  ramus 
branch,  bough.]     {Bot.)  Ramal. 

Raiu'e-quin  (ram'e-kin),  «.  [F.]  (Cooier J/)  A  mix- 
ture of  cheese,  eggs,  etc.,  formed  in  a  mold,  or  served 
on  bread.     [Written  also  ramekin.^ 

Ram'le  (ram'e),  n.  [From  Malay.]  (Bot.)  The  grass- 
cloth  plant  {Bcekmeria  nivea) ;  also,  its  fiber,  which  is 
very  fine  and  exceedingly  strong ;  —  called  also  China 
grass,  and  rliea.     See  Grass-cloth  plant,  under  Geass. 

Ram'i-fl-ca'tlon  (rSm'i-fl-ka'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  ra- 
mification. See  Ramifi^.]  1.  The  process  of  branching, 
or  the  development  of  branches  or  offshoots  from  a  stem ; 
also,  the  mode  of  their  arrangement. 

2.  A  small  branch  or  offshoot  proceeding  from  a  main 
stock  or  channel ;  as,  the  ramifications  of  an  artery, 
vein,  or  nerve. 

3.  A  division  into  principal  and  subordinate  classes, 
heads,  or  departments;  also,  one  of  the  subordinate 
parts ;  as,  the  ram  ificaiions  of  a  subject  or  scheme. 

4.  The  production  of  branchlike  figures.  Crabb. 
Ram'l-flo'rous   (-flo'rus),   a.     [L.   ramus  branch  + 

Jtos,floris,  flower.]     {Bot.)  Flowering  on  the  branches. 

Ram'l-form  (rSm'I-fSrm),  a.  [L.  ramus  branch  -|- 
-/orm..2     (Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  branch. 

Ram'l-fy  (rSm'i-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ramified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ramipyinq  (-fi'ing).]  [F.  rami- 
fier,  lAj.  ramificare,  fr.  L.  ramus  a  branch  +  -ficare  (in 
comp.)  to  make.  See  -fy.]  To  divide  into  branches  or 
subdivisions  ;  as,  to  ramify  an  art,  subje(;t,  scheme. 

Ram'l-fy,  v.  i.     1.  To  shoot,  or  divide,  into  branches 
or  subdivisions,  as  the  stem  of  a  plant. 
When  they  [asparagus  plants]  .  .  .  begin  to  ramify.    Arhuthnot. 

2.  To  be  divided  or  subdivided,  as  a  main  subject. 

Ra-mig'er-OUS  (ra-mtj'er-us),  a.  [L.  ramus  a  branch 
-|-  -ge7'ous.2     (Bot.)  Bearing  branches  ;  branched. 

Ra-mip'a-roUB  (ra-mip'a-rus),  a.  [L.  ramus  -\-  parere 
to  bear.]     (Bot.)  Producing  branches  ;  ramigerous. 

Ra'nust  (ra'mlst),  re.  A  foUower  of  Pierre  Same, 
better  known  as  Ramus,  a  celebrated  French  scholar, 
who  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Paris  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  opposed  the  Aristotelians. 

Ram'Ilne  (ram'lln),  n.  A  line  used  to  get  a  straight 
middle  line,  as  on  a  spar,  or  from  stem  to  stern  in  build- 
ing a  vessel. 

Ram'mel  (ram'mgl),  n.    Refuse  matter.     [Ofts.] 
Filled  with  any  rubbish,  rammel  and  broken  stones.    Holland. 

Ram'mer  (-mer),  ».  One  who,  or  that  which,  rams 
or  drives.  Specifically :  (a)  An  instrument  for  driving 
anything  with  force ;  as,  a  rammer  for  driving  stones  or 
piles,  or  for  beating  the  earth  to  more  solidity,  (b)  A 
rod  for  forcing  down  the  charge  of  a  gun  ;  a  ramrod, 
(c)  (Founding)  An  implement  for  poimding  the  sand  of 
a  mold  to  render  it  compact. 

Ram'mlsh  (-mish),  a.  Like  a  ram;  hence,  rank; 
lascivious.     "Their  savor  is  so  rammJiA."  Chaucer. 

Ram'mlsh-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  rammish. 

Ram'my  (-my),  a.    Like  a  ram ;  rammish.       Burton. 

Ram'ol-les'cence  (rSm'ol-les'sens),  re.  [F.  ramoUir 
to  make  soft,  to  soften ;  pref.  re-  re-  -\-  amollir  to  soften ; 
a  (L.  ad)  -\-  mollir  to  soften,  L.  mollire,  fr.  mollis  soft.] 
A  softening  or  mollifying,     [if.] 

Ra-moon'  (ra-moon'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  small  West  Indian 
tree  ( Trophis  Americana)  of  the  Mulberry  family,  whose 
leaves  and  twigs  are  used  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

Ra-mose'  (ra-mos'),  a.  [L.  ramosus,  from  ramus  a 
branch.]  Branched,  as  the  stem  or  root  of  a  plant ;  hav- 
ing lateral  divisions  ;  consisting  of,  or  having,  branches  ; 
full  of  branches  ;  ramifying ;  branching  ;  branchy. 

Ra'mous  (ra'miis),  a.     Ramose. 

Ramp  (ramp),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ramped  (rSmt ; 
215) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ramping.]  [F.  ramper  to  creep, 
OF.,  to  climb ;  of  German  origin ;  cf.  G.  raffen  to  snatch, 
LG.  &  D.  rapen.     See  Rap  to  snatch,  and  cf.  Romp.] 

1.  To  spring ;  to  leap ;  to  bound ;  to  rear  ;  to  prance  ; 
to  become  rampant ;  hence,  to  frolic  ;  to  romp. 

2.  To  move  by  leaps,  or  as  by  leaps ;  hence,  to  move 
swiftly  or  with  violence. 

Their  bridles  they  would  champ, 
And  trampling  the  fine  element  would  fiercely  ramp.  Spenser. 

3.  To  climb,  as  a  plant ;  to  creep  up. 

With  claspers  and  tendrils,  they  [plants]  catch  hold,  .  . .  and 
BO  ramping  upon  trees,  they  mount  up  to  a  great  height.       Ray. 
Ramp,  re.     1.  A  leap  ;  a  spring ;  a  hostile  advance. 
The  bold  Ascalonite 
Fled  from  his  lion  ramp.  Milton. 

2.  A  highwayman  ;  a  robber.     [Prov.  Eng."] 

3.  A  romping  woman  ;  a  prostitute.     [06«.]         lyyly. 

4.  [F.  rampe.'\  (Arch.)  (a)  Any  sloping  member, 
other  than  a  purely  constructional  one,  such  as  a  contin- 
uous parapet  to  a  staircase,  (b)  A  short  bend,  slope,  or 
curve,  where  a  hand  rail  or  cap  changes  its  direction. 

5.  [F.  rampe.']  (Fort.)  An  Inclined  plane  serving  as 
a  communication  between  different  interior  levels. 

Ram-pa'cious  (rSm-pa'shiis),  a.  High-spirited  ;  ram- 
pageous.    [Slang~i  Dickens. 

Ramp'age  (ramp'aj ;  48),  n.  [See  Ramp,  w.]  Vio- 
lent or  riotous  behavior ;  a  state  of  excitement,  passion, 
or  debauchery;  as,  to  be  on  the  rampage.  \_Prov.  or 
Low'\  Dickens. 

Ramp'age,  v.  i.  To  leap  or  prance  about,  as  an  ani- 
mal ;  to  be  violent ;  to  rage.     IProv.  or  Low'] 

Ram-pa'geous  (rSm-pa'jiis),  a.   Characterized  by  vio- 
lence and  passion  ;  unruly  ;  rampant.     IPi'ov.  or  ioio] 
In  the  primitive  ages  of  a  rawpafjeous  antiquity.      Gait. 

Ram-pal'llan  (-pSl'yon),  re.  [Cf.  ramp  a  prostitute, 
or  rabble.']     A  mean  wretch.     [Oi,5.]  Shak. 

Ramp'an-cy  (rSmp'an-sy),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  rampant ;   excessive  action  or  development ; 


exuberance  ;  extravagance.  "  They  are  come  to  this 
height  and  rampancy  of  vice."  South. 

Ramp'ant  (rSmp'ant),  a.      [F.,  p.  pr.  of  ramper  to 
creep.    See  Ramp,  v.]    \.  Ramping ;  leaping ;  springing  ; 
rearing  upon  the  hind  legs ;  hence,  raging ;  furious. 
The  fierce  lion  in  his  kind 

Which  goeth  rampant  after  his  prey.         Gower. 
[The]  lion  .  .  .  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane.    Milton. 

2.  Ascending ;  climbing ;  rank  in 
growth ;  exuberant. 

The  rampant  stalk  is  of  unusual  altitude. 
/.  Taylor. 

3.  (Her.)  Rising  with  fore  paws  in 
the  air  as  if  attacking  ;  —  said  of  a 
beast  of  prey,  especially  a  lion  The 
right  fore  leg  and  right  hind  leg  should 
be  raised  higher  than  the  left. 

„  ^         ._      ,   ,   .  Lion  Rampant. 

Rampant  arch,    (a)  Anarch  which  has 
one  abutment  higher  than  the  other,    (b)  Same  as  Ram- 
pant vault,  below.  —  Rampant  gardant  {Her.),  rampant, 
but   with   the   face 
turned  to  the  front. 

—  Rampant  regard- 
ant, rampant,  but 
looking    backward. 

—  Rampant  vault 
{Arch.),  a  continu- 
ous wagon  vault,  or 
cradle  vault,  whose 
two  abutments   are 

cltaed  p?Sie,^SUCh  ^"'"P'^^'g"''''"'-  Rampant  regardant, 
as  the  vault  supporting  a  stairway,  or  forming-  the  ceiling 
of  a  stairway. 

Ramp'ant-ly,  adv.    In  a  rampant  manner. 

Ram'part  (ram'part),  n.  [F.  rempart,  OF.  rempar, 
fr.  remparer  to  fortify,  se  remparer  to  fence  or  intrench 
one's  self ;  pref.  re-  re-  -f-  pref.  en-  (L.  in)  -f-  parer  to  de- 
fend, parry,  prepare,  L.  parare  to  prepare.     See  Pake.] 

1.  That  which  fortifies  and  defends  from  assault ;  that 
which  secures  safety  ;  a  defense  or  bulwark. 

2.  (Fort.)  A  broad  embankment  of  earth  round  a 
place,  upon  which  the  parapet  is  raised.  It  forms  the 
substratum  of  every  permanent  fortification.        Mahan. 

Syn.  —  Bulwark ;  fence  ;  security  ;  guard.  —  Ram- 
PAKT,  Bulwark.  These  words  were  formerly  inter- 
changed ;  but  in  modern  usage  a  distinction  has  sprung 
up  between  them.  The  rampart  of  a  f  ortiiied  place  is  the 
enceinte  or  entire  main  embankment  or  wall  which  sur- 
rounds it.  The  term  bulwark  is  now  applied  to  peculiarly 
strong  outworks  which  project  for  the  defense  of  the  ram- 
part, or  main  work.  A  single  bastion  is  a  bulwark.  In 
using  these  words  figuratively,  rampart  is  properly  ap- 
pliedf  to  that  which  protects  by  wallmg  out ;  bulwark  to 
that  which  stands  in  the  forefront  of  danger,  to  meet  and 
repel  it.  Hence,  we  speak  of  a  distinguished  individual 
as  the  bulwark,  not  the  rampart,  of  the  state.  This  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  often  disregarded. 

Ram'part,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ramparted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Ramparting.]  To  surround  or  protect  with,  or  as 
with,  a  rampart  or  ramparts. 

Those  grassy  hills,  those  glittering  dells, 

Proudly  ramparted  with  rocks.  Coleridge. 

Rampart  gun  (Fort.),  a  cannon  or  large  gun  for  use  on  a 
rampart  and  not  as  a  fieldpiece. 

Rampe  (rSmp),  re.  [In  allusion  to  its  supposed  aphro- 
disiac quahties.     See  Ramp.]     (5o^)  The  cuckoopint. 

Ram'pler  (ram'per),  re.     See  Rampakt.     [Obs.] 

Ram'pl-on  (rSm'pi-iSn),  re.  [Cf.  F.  raiponce,  Sp.  rui- 
ponce,  reponche.  It.  raperonzo,  NL.  rapuntium,  fr.  L. 
7'apMrei,  rapa,  a  turnip,  rape.  CJt.  Rape  a  plant.]  (Bot.) 
A  plant  (Campanula  Eapunculus)  of  the  Bellflower  fam- 
ily, with  a  tuberous  esculent  root ;  —  also  called  ramps. 

d^^  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  plants  of  the 
genus  Phyteuma,  herbs  of  the  BeUflower  family,  and 
to  the  American  evening  primrose  {(Enothera  biennis), 
which  has  run  wild  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

Ram'plre  (-pir),  n.    A  rampart.     [Archaic] 

The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampire  cast,    ttryden. 

Ram'plre,  v.  t.  To  fortify  with  a  rampire ;  to  form 
into  a  rampire.  [Archaic]  Chapman.  "  Bampired 
walls  of  gold."    B.  Browning. 

Ram'pler  (rSm'pler),  re.     A  rambler. 

Ram'pler,  a.     Roving;  rambling.     \_Scot.] 

Ram'rod'  (-rSd'),  re.  The  rod  used  in  ramming  home 
the  charge  in  a  muzzle-loading  firearm. 

Ram'shac-kle  (-shSk-k'l),  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
Loose ;  disjointed  ;  falling  to  pieces ;  out  of  repair. 


There  came  , 
coach. 


my  lord  the  cardinal,  in  his  ramshackle 
Thackeray. 


Ram'shac-kle,  v.  t.  To  search  or  ransack  ;  to  rum- 
mage.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Ram'son  (-z'n),  re.  [AS.  hramsan,  pi.,  akin  to  G. 
rams,  Sw.  rams,  rramslok ;  cf.  Gr.  Kpo/ivov  onion.] 
(Bot.)  A  broad-leaved  species  of  garlic  (Allium  ursinum), 
common  in  European  gardens ;  —  called  also  buckram. 

Ram'Sted  (-sted),  re..  (Bot. )  A  yellow-flowered  weed  ; 
—  so  named  from  a  Mr.  Ramsted  who  introduced  it  into 
Pennsylvania.  See  Toad  flax.  Called  also  Ramsted 
weed. 

Ram'u-lose'  (-iJ-los'),  a.  [L.  ramulosus,  fr.  ramulus, 
dim.  of  ramiis  a  branch.]  (Nat.  Hist.)  Having  many 
small  branches,  or  ramuli. 

Ram'u-lous  (-IBs),  a.    (Nat.  Hist.)  Ramulose. 

II  Ram'U-lUS  (-Ws),  n.;  pi.  Ramuli  (-IT).  (Zo'dl.)  A 
small  branch,  or  branchlet,  of  corals,  hydroids,  and  simi- 
lar organisms. 

II  Ra'mus  (ril'mBs),  re.  ;  pi.  Rami  (-mi).  (Nat.  Hist.) 
A  branch  ;  a  projecting  part  or  prominent  process ;  a 
ramification. 

Ra-mus'CUle  (ra-miSs'k\iI),  re.  [L.  ramusculus.] 
(Nat.  Jli.^l.)  A  small  ramus,  or  branch. 

Ran  (rSn),  imp.  of  Run. 

Ran,  re.    [AS.  rare.]   Open  robbery.    [Obs.]   Lambarde. 

Ran,  re.     (Naut.)    Yarns  coiled  on  a  spun-yarn  wincli. 


II  Ra'na  (ra'na),  re.  [L.,  a  frog.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of 
anurous  batrachians,  including  the  common  frogs. 

Ra'nal  (ra'nal),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  general  affinity 
to  ranunculaceous  plants. 

Ranal  alliance  {Bot.),  a  name  proposed  by  Lindley  for  a 
group  of  natural  orders,  including  Ranunculaceae,  Mag- 
uoliacese,  Papaveraceae,  and  others  related  to  them. 

Ranee  (rans),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  1.  A  prop 
or  shore.     [Scot.] 

2.  A  round  between  the  legs  of  a  chair. 

Ran-ces'cent  (ran-ses'sent),  a.  [L.  rancescens,  p. 
pr.  of  rancescere,  v.  incho.  from  rancere  to  be  rancid.] 
Becoming  rancid  or  sour. 

Ranch  (ranch),  v.  t.  [Written  also  raunch.]  [Cf. 
Wkench.]  To  wrench;  to  tear;  to  sprain;  to  injure  by 
violent  straining  or  contortion.  [R.]  Dryden.  "Has- 
ting to  raunch  the  arrow  out."    Spenser. 

Ranch,  re.  [See  Rancho.]  A  tract  of  land  used  for 
grazing  and  the  rearing  of  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep.  See 
Rancho,  2.      ['Western  U.  S.] 

II  Ran-Che'ro  (rSn-cha'ro),  re.  /  pi.  Rakchekos  (-roz). 
[Sp.]  [Mexico  &  Western  U.  S.]  1.  A  herdsman  ; 
a  peasant  employed  on  a  ranch  or  rancho. 

2.  The  owner  and  occupant  of  a  ranch  or  rancho. 

Ranch'man  (rSnch'man),  re.  ,•  pi.  Ranchmen  (-men). 
An  owner  or  occupant  of,  or  laborer  on,  a  ranch ;  a 
herdsman.     [Western  U.  S.] 

II  Ran'chO  (ran'cho),  re.  ;  pi.  Ranchos  (-choz).  [Sp., 
properly,  a  mess,  mess  room.  Cf.  2d  Ranch.]  1.  A  rude 
hut,  as  of  posts,  covered  with  branches  or  thatch,  where 
herdsmen  or  farm  laborers  may  live  or  lodge  at  night. 

2.  A  large  grazing  farm  where  horses  and  cattle  are 
raised  ;  —  distinguished  from  hacienda,  a  cultivated  farm 
or  plantation.     [Mexico  &  California]  Bartlett. 

Ran'cld  (ran'sid),  a.  [L.  rancidus,  fr.  rancere  to  be 
rancid  or  rank.]  Having  a  rank  smell  or  taste,  from 
chemical  change  or  decomposition ;  musty  ;  as,  rancid 
oil  or  butter. 

Ran-cld'1-ty  (rSn-sid'T-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  ranciditi.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rancid ;  a  rancid  scent  or 
flavor,  as  of  old  oil.  Ure. 

Ran'cid-ly  (r5n'sTd-ly),  adv.     In  a  rancid  manner. 

Ran'cid-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  rancid. 

Ran'cor  (rSn'ker),  re.  [Written  also  rancour.]  [OE. 
rancour,  OF.  rancor,  rancur,  F.  rancune,  fr.  L.  rancor 
rancidity,  rankness ;  tropically,  an  old  grudge,  rancor, 
fr.  rancere  to  be  rank  or  rancid.]  The  deepest  malignity 
or  spite ;  deep-seated  enmity  or  malice ;  inveterate  ha- 
tred.   "To  stint  rarecoar  and  dissencioun."        Chaucer. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  the  passion,  rancor^  and 
malice  of  their  tongues  and  hearts.  Burke. 

Syn. —Enmity;  hatred;  ill  vrill  ;  malice;  spite; 
grudge  ;  animosity ;  malignity.  —  Rancok,  Enmity.  En- 
■nity  and  rancor  both  describe  hostile  feelings ;  but  en- 
mity may  be  generous  and  open,  while  rancor  implies 
personal  malice  of  the  worst  and  most  enduring  nature, 
and  is  the  strongest  word  in  our  language  to  exijresB 
hostile  feelings. 

Rancor  will  out ;  proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 

I  see  thy  fury.  Shak. 

Rancor  is  that  degree  of  malice  which  preys  upon  the  pos- 
sessor. Cogan. 

Ran'cor-ons  (-Qs),  a.  [OF.  rancuros.]  FuU  of  ran- 
cor ;  evincing,  or  caused  by,  rancor ;  deeply  malignant ; 
implacably  spiteful  or  malicious ;  intensely  virulent. 

So  flamed  his  eyes  with  rage  and  rancorous  ire.    Spenser, 

Ran'COr-OUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  rancorous  manner. 

Rand  (rSnd),  re.  [AS.  rand,  rond  ;  akin  to  D.,  Dan., 
Sw.,  &  G.  rand,  Icel.  r'ond,  and  probably  to  E.  rind.] 

1.  A  border  ;  edge  ;  margin.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  A  long,  fleshy  piece,  as  of  beef,  cut  from  the  flank 
or  leg ;  a  sort  of  steak.     [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

3.  A  thin  inner  sole  for  a  shoe ;  also,  a  leveling  slip 
of  leather  applied  to  the  sole  before  attaching  the  lieel. 

Rand,  v.  i.     [See  Rant.]    To  rant ;  to  storm.     [Obs.] 

I  wept,  .  .  .  and  raved,  and  randed,  and  railed.    J.  Webster. 

Ran'dall  grass'  (rSu'dnl  gras').  (Bot.)  The  meadow 
fescue  (Festuca  elatior).     See  mider  Grass. 

Ran'dan  (-dan),  «.  The  product  of  a  second  sifting 
of  meal ;  tlie  finest  part  of  the  bran.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Ran'dan,  re.  A  boat  propelled  by  three  rowers  with 
four  oars,  the  middle  rower  pulling  two. 

Rand'lng  (rSnd'Tng),  re.  1.  (Shoemaking)  The  act  or 
process  of  making  and  applying  rands  for  shoes. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  kind  of  basket  work  used  in  gabions. 

Ran'dom  (rSn'dum),  n.  [OE.  randon,  OF.  randon 
force,  violence,  rapidity,  a  randon,  de  randon,  violently, 
suddenly,  rapidly,  prob.  of  German  origin  ;  cf.  G.  rand 
edge,  border,  OHG.  rant  shield,  edge  of  a  shield,  akin  to 
E.  rand,  n.    See  Rand,  re.]    1.  Force  ;  violence.    [06^.] 

For  courageously  the  two  kings  newly  fought  with  great 
rajicZoHi  and  force.  E.llall. 

2.  A  roving  motion ;  course  without  definite  direction ; 
want  of  direction,  rule,  or  method  ;  hazard  ;  chance  ;  — 
commonly  used  in  the  phrase  at  random,  that  is,  without 
a  settled  point  of  direction ;  at  hazard. 

Counsels,  when  they  fly 
At  random,  sometinu's  hit  most  happily.      Herrick. 
O,  many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent, 
Fin<ls  liinrk  the  archer  little  meant  1    A'r  )['.  Scott. 

3.  Distance  to  which  a  missile  is  cast ;  range  ;  reach ; 
as,  the  random  of  a  rifle  ball.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

4.  (Mining)  The  direction  of  a  rake-vein.     Raymond. 
Ran'dom,  a.     Going  at  random  or  by  chance  ;  done 

or  made  at  hazard,  or  without  settled  direction,  aim,  or 
purpose  ;  hazarded  without  previous  calculation ;  left  to 
chiuice;  haphazard;  ns,  a  random  guess. 

Some  rnndojn  trutU.s  ho  can  impart.     Wordsworth. 

So  sharp  a  spur  to  the  lazy,  and  so  strong  a  bridle  to  the  ran- 
dom. II.  Spencer. 

Random  courses  (jl/((.?onrvl,  courses  of  stono  of  unequal 
thickness,  —  Random  shot,  a  shot  not  dirtM'tcd  or  aimed 
toward  any  particular  object,  or  a  sliot  with  the  muzzle 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,   iip,   firn  ;    pity  ;    food,   fcfbt ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go  ;    sIuk,   l|}k ;    tben,   thin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  In  azure. 
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of  the  gun  much  elevated.  —  Kandom  work  (Masonry), 
Btonework  consisting  of  stones  of  unequal  sizes  fitted  to- 
gether, but  not  in  courses  nor  always  with  flat  beds. 

Ran'dom-ly  (ran'dum-ly),  adv.    In  a  random  manner. 

Ran'don  (-dun),  n.    Random.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Ran'don,  v.  i.     To  go  or  stray  at  random.     \_Obs.'\ 

Rane'deer'  (ran'der'),  n.    See  Reindeer.     [^Obs.'\ 

II  Ra'nee  (ra'ne),  n.     Same  as  Rani. 

Ran'force'  (rSn'fors'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  renforcer.l  See 
EEiiNFOKCE.     [Obs.']  Bailey. 

Rang  (rang),  imp.  of  Ring,  v.  t.  &  i. 

Range  (ranj),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ranged  (ranjd) ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Ranging  (ran'jTng).]  [OE.  rengen,  OF. 
rengier,  F.  ranger,  OF.  renc  row,  rank,  F.  rang ;  of  Ger- 
man origin.  See  Rank,  n.J  X.  To  set  in  a  row,  or  in 
rows ;  to  place  in  a  regular  line  or  lines,  or  in  ranks  ;  to 
dispose  in  the  proper  order ;  to  rank ;  as,  to  range  sol- 
diers in  line. 

Maccabeus  ranged  his  army  by  bands.    2  Mace.  xii.  20. 

2.  To  place  (as  a  single  individual)  among  others  in  a 
line,  row,  or  order,  as  in  the  ranks  of  an  army ;  —  usu- 
ally, reflexively  and  figuratively,  (in  the  sense)  to  espouse 
B  cause,  to  join  a  party,  etc. 

It  would  be  absurd  in  me  to  range  myself  on  the  side  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  the  corresponding  society.  Burke. 

3.  To  separate  into  parts  ;  to  sift.     \_Obs.']      Holland. 
4-  To  dispose  in  a  classified  or  in  systematic  order  ;  to 

arrange  regularly  ;  as,  to  range  plants  and  animals  in 
genera  and  species. 

5.  To  rove  over  or  through ;  as,  to  range  the  fields. 
Teach  him  to  range  the  ditch,  and  force  the  brake.    Gay. 

6.  To  sail  or  pass  in  a  direction  parallel  to  or  near ; 
as,  to  range  the  coast. 

II^°"  Compare  the  last  two  senses  (5  and  6)  with  the 
French  ranger  une  c6te. 

7.  (Biol. )  To  be  native  to,  or  to  live  in  ;  to  frequent. 
Range,  v.  i.     1.  To  rove  at  large ;  to  wander  without 

restraint  or  direction ;  to  roam. 

Like  a  ranging  spaniel  that  barks  at  every  bird  he  sees.   Bui-ion. 

2.  To  have  range ;  to  change  or  differ  within  limits ; 
to  be  capable  of  projecting,  or  to  admit  of  being  pro- 
jected, especially  as  to  horizontal  distance  ;  as,  the  tem- 
perature ranged  through  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit ; 
the  gun  ranges  three  miles ;  the  shot  ranged  four  miles. 

3.  To  be  placed  in  order ;  to  be  ranked-;  to  admit  of 
arrangement  or  classification ;  to  rank. 

And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content.  Shak. 

4.  To  have  a  certain  direction ;  to  correspond  in  di- 
rection ;  to  be  or  keep  in  a  corresponding  line  ;  to  trend 
or  run ;  —  often  followed  by  with  ;  as,  the  front  of  a  house 
ranges  with  the  street ;  to  range  along  the  coast. 

Which  way  the  forests  range.  Dryden. 

6.  (Biol.)  To  be  native  to,  or  live  in,  a  certain  district 
or  region  ;  as,  the  peba  ranges  from  Texas  to  Paraguay. 

Syn.  —  To  rove ;  roam ;  ramble  ;  wander ;  stroll. 

Range,  «.  [From  Range,  v.  :  cf.  F.  rangee.']  1.  A 
series  of  things  in  a  line  ;  a  row  ;  a  rank  ;  as,  a  range  of 
buildings ;  a  range  of  mountains. 

2  An  aggregate  of  individuals  in  one  rank  or  degree  ; 
an  order ;  a  class. 

The  next  range  of  beings  above  him  are  the  immaterial  intel- 
ligences. Sir  M.  Hale. 

3.  The  step  of  a  ladder  ;  a  rung.  Clarendon. 

4.  A  kitchen  grate.     [Oi.r.] 

He  was  bid  at  his  first  coming  to  take  off  the  range,  and  let 
down  the  cinders.  V Estrange. 

5.  An  extended  cooking  apparatus  of  cast  iron,  set  in 
brickwork,  and  affording  conveniences  for  various  ways 
of  cooking ;  also,  a  kind  of  cooking  stove. 

6.  A  bolting  sieve  to  sift  meal.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.'] 

7.  A  wandering  or  roving ;  a  going  to  and  fro ;  an  ex- 
cursion ;  a  ramble ;  an  expedition. 

He  may  take  a  range  all  the  world  over.  South. 

8.  That  which  may  be  ranged  over ;  place  or  room 
for  excursion ;  especially,  a  region  of  country  in  which 
cattle  or  sheep  may  wander  and  pasture. 

9.  Extent  or  space  taken  in  by  anything  excursive ; 
compass  or  extent  of  excursion ;  reach  ;  scope ;  discur- 
sive power ;  as,  the  range  of  one's  voice,  or  authority. 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends.  Pope. 

The  range  and  compass  of  Hammond's  knowledge  filled  the 

whole  circle  of  the  arts.  Bp.  Fell. 

A  man  has  not  enough  range  of  thought.     Addison. 

10.  (Biol.)  The  region  within  which  a  plant  or  animal 
naturally  lives. 

11.  (Gun.)  (a)  The  horizontal  distance  to  which  a  shot 
or  other  projectile  is  carried,  (b)  Sometimes,  less  prop- 
erly, the  trajectory  of  a  shot  or  projectile,  (c)  A  place 
nchere  shooting,  as  with  cannons  or  rifles,  is  practiced. 

12.  In  the  public  land  system  of  the  United  States,  a 
row  or  line  of  townships  lying  between  two  successive 
meridian  lines  six  miles  apart. 

1^°"  The  meridians  included  in  each  great  survey  are 
numbered  in  order  east  and  west  from  the  "principal 
meridian  "  of  that  survey,  and  the  townships  in  the  range 
are  numbered  north  and  south  from  the  "  base  line," 
which  runs  east  and  west ;  as,  township  No.  6,  N.,  range 
7,  W.,  from  the  fifth  principal  meridian. 

13.  (^Naut.)  See  Bange  of  cable,  heiow. 

Range  of  accommodation  ( Ojitics),  the  distance  between 
the  near  point  and  the  far  point  of  distinct  vision,  —  usu- 
ally measured  and  designated  by  the  strength  of  the  lens 
which  if  added  to  the  refracting  media  of  the  eye  would 
cause  the  rays  from  the  near  point  to  appear  as  if  they 
carae  from  the  far  point.  —  Eange  Andet  (Gunnery),  an  in- 
strument, or  apparatus,  variously  constructed,  for  ascer- 
taining the  distance  of  an  inaccessible  object,  —  used  to 
determine  what  elevation  must  be  given  to  a  gun  in  order 
to  hit  the  object;  a  position  finder. — Range  ot  cable 
(Ifaut.),  a  certain  length  of  slack  cable  ranged  along 
the  deck  preparatory  to  letting  go  the  anchor.  —  Range 


work  (Masonry),  masonry  of  squared  stones  laid  in  courses 
each  of  which  is  of  even  height  throughout  the  length  of 
the  wall ;  —  distinguished  from  broken  range  work,  which 
consists  ©f  squared  stones  laid  in  courses  not  continu- 
ously of  even  height.  —  To  get  the  range  of  (an  object) 
(Gun.),  to  find  the  angle  at  which  the  piece  must  be 
raised  to  reach  (the  object)  without  carrying  beyond. 

Range'ment  (ranj'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rangement.^ 
Arrangement.     [Obs.]  Waterland. 

Ran'ger  (ran'jer),  n.  1.  One  who  ranges ;  a  rover  ; 
sometimes,  one  who  ranges  for  plunder ;  a  roving  rob- 
ber. 

2.  That  which  separates  or  arranges ;  specifically,  a 
sieve.     [Obs.']     "  The  tamis  rang'er. "  Holland. 

3.  A  dog  that  beats  the  ground  in  search  of  game. 

_4.  One  of  a  body  of  mounted  troops,  formerly  armed 
with  short  muskets,  who  range  over  the  country,  and 
often  fight  on  foot. 

5.  The  keeper  of  a  public  park  or  forest ;  formerly,  a 
sworn  officer  of  a  forest,  appointed  by  the  Iting's  letters 
patent,  whose  business  was  to  walk  through  the  forest, 
recover  beasts  that  had  strayed  beyond  its  limits,  watch 
the  deer,  present  trespasses  to  the  next  court  held  for 
the  forest,  etc.     [Eng.] 

Ran'ger-shlp,  n.  The  oflace  of  the  keeper  of  a  forest 
or  park.     [Eng.] 

Ran'gle  (rSn'g'l),  v.  i.  To  range  about  in  an  irregu- 
lar manner.     [Obs.  or  Brov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

II  Ra'nl  (r'a'ne),  n.  [Hind,  rani,  Skr.  rajnl.  See  Ra- 
jah.] A  queen  or  princess  ;  the  wife  of  a  rajah.  [Writ- 
ten also  ranee.]     [India] 

Ra'nlne  (ra'nln),  a.  XL.  rana  a  frog.]  1.  (Zool.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  frogs  and  toads. 

2.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  swelling 
under  the  tongue ;  also,  pertaining  to  the  region  where 
the  swelling  occurs ;  —  applied  especially  to  branches  of 
the  lingual  artery  and  lingual  vein. 

Rank  (rSnk),  a.  [Compar.  Ranker  (;;er);  superl. 
Rankest.]  ^AS.  ranc  strong,  proud ;  cf.  I),  rank  slen- 
der, Dan.  rank  upright,  erect,  Prov.  G.  rank  slender, 
Icel.  rakkr  slender,  bold.  The  meaning  seems  to  have 
been  influenced  by  L.  rancidus,  E.  rancid.]  1.  Luxuri- 
ant in  growth  ;  of  vigorous  growth  ;  exuberant ;  grown 
to  immoderate  height ;  as,  rank  grass  ;  rank  weeds. 

And,  behold,  seven  ears  of  corn  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank 
and  good.  Gen.  xli.  5. 

2.  Raised  to  a  high  degree ;  violent ;  extreme ;  gross  ; 
utter;  as,  rank  heieay.  ".Rrtni  nonsense. "  Hare.  "I 
do  forgive  thy  rankest  fault."    Shak. 

3.  Causing  vigorous  growth ;  producing  luxuriantly ; 
very  rich  and  fertile ;  as,  rank  land.  Mortimer. 

4.  Strong-scented ;  ranoid ;  musty ;  as,  oil  of  a  rani- 
smell  ;  7'an/c-sinellmg  rue.  Spenser. 

5.  Strong  to  the  taste.  "Divers  sea  fowls  taste  rank 
of  the  fish  on  which  they  feed."  Boyle. 

6.  Inflamed  with  venereal  appetite.     [Obs.]         Shak. 

Rank  modus  (Laio),  an  excessive  and  unreasonable  mo- 
dus. See  Modus,  3. —To  set  (the  iron  of  a  plane,  etc.) 
rank,  to  set  so  as  to  take  off  a  thick  shaving.  Moxon. 

Rank,  OfZt).     Rankly  ;  stoutly;  violently.     [Obs.] 

That  rides  so  rank  and  bends  his  lance  so  fell.    Fairfax. 

Rank,  n.     [OE.  renk,  reng,  OF.  renc,  F.  rang,  fr. 

0H6.  hring  a  circle,  a  circular  row,  G.  ring.    See  Ring, 

and  cf.  Range,  re.  &  v.]    1.  A  row  or  line ;  a  range ;  an 

order ;  a  tier ;  as,  a  rank  of  osiers. 

;Many  a  mountain  ni^h 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still.  Byron. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  line  of  soldiers  ranged  side  by  side  ;  —  op- 
posed to //e.     See  1st  File,  1  (a). 

Fierce,  fiery  warriors  fought  upon  the  clouds, 

In  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war.     Shak. 

3.  Grade  of  official  standing,  as  in  the  army,  navy,  or 
nobility  ;  as,  the  rank  of  general ;  the  rank  of  admiral. 

4.  An  aggregate  of  individuals  classed  together ;  a  per- 
manent social  class ;  an  order  ;  a  division ;  as,  ranks  and 
orders  of  men ;  the  highest  and  the  lowest  ranks  of  men, 
or  of  other  intelligent  beings. 

5.  Degree  of  dignity,  eminence,  or  excellence ;  posi- 
tion in  civil  or  social  life ;  station ;  degree ;  grade ;  as,  a 
writer  of  the  first  rank  ;  a  lawyer  of  high  rank. 

These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank.        Addison. 

6.  Elevated  grade  or  standing ;  high  degree ;  high  social 
position ;  distinction  ;  eminence ;  as,  a  man  of  rank. 

Rank  and  file,  (a)  (Mil.)  The  whole  body  of  common 
soldiers,  including  also  corporals.  In  a  more  extended 
sense,  it  includes  sergeants  also,  excepting  the  noncom- 
missioned staff,  (b)  See  under  1st  File.  —  The  ranks,  the 
order  or  grade  of  common  soldiers ;  as,  to  reduce  a  non- 
commissioned officer  to  the  ranks.  —To  fill  the  ranks,  to 
supply  the  whole  number,  or  a  competent  number.  —  To 
take  rank  of,  to  have  precedence  over,  or  to  have  the  right 
of  taking  a  higher  place  than. 

Rank,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ranked  (rSnkt)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Ranking.]     1.  To  place  abreast,  or  in  a  line. 

2.  To  range  in  a  particular  class,  order,  or  division ;  to 
class  ;  also,  to  dispose  methodically  ;  to  place  in  suitable 
classes  or  order  ;  to  classify. 

Ranking  all  things  under  general  and  special  heads.  /.  Watts. 

Poets  were  ranked  in  the  class  of  philosophers.      Broome. 

Heresy  is  ranked  with  idolatry  and  witchcraft.  Dr.  H.  More. 

3.  To  take  rank  of  ;  to  outrank.     [U.  S.] 

Rank,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  ranged  ;  to  be  set  or  disposed, 
as  in  a  particular  degree,  class,  order,  or  division. 

Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest.  Shak. 

2.  To  have  a  certain  grade  or  degree  of  elevation  in 
the  orders  of  civil  or  military  life ;  to  have  a  certain  de- 
gree of  esteem  or  consideration  ;  as,  he  ranks  with  the 
first  class  of  poets ;  he  }-anks  high  in  public  estimation. 

Rank'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  ranks,  or  disposes  in 
ranks ;  one  who  arranges. 

Ran'kle  (rSn'k'l),  v.  i.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Rankled 
(-k'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rankling  (-kling).]  [From 
Rank,  a.]    1.  To  become,  or  be,  rank;  to  grow  rank 


or  strong ;  to  be  inflamed ;  to  fester ;  —  used  literallj 
and  figuratively. 

A  malady  that  burns  and  rankles  inward.         Howe, 

This  would  have  left  a  rankling  wound  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  Burke. 

2.  To  produce  a  festering  or  inflamed  effect ;  to  cause 
a  sore  ;  —  used  literally  and  figuratively ;  as,  a  splinter 
rankles  in  the  flesh  ;  the  words  rankled  in  his  bosom. 

Ran'kle  (rSn'k'l),  v.  i.  To  cause  to  fester;  to  make 
sore  ;  to  inflame.     [R.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Rankly  (rSnk'lJ),  adv.  With  rank  or  vigorous 
growth  ;  luxuriantly ;  hence,  coarsely ;  grossly  j  as,  weeds 
grow  rankly. 

Rank'ness,  n.  [AS.  rancness  pride.]  The  condition 
or  quality  of  being  rank. 

Ran'nel  (rSn'uSl),  n.    A  prostitute.    [Obs.] 

Ran'ny  (-ny),  re.  [L.  ardneus  mus,  a  kind  of  small 
mouse.]     (.Z'oS/.)  The  erd  shrew.     [Scot.] 

Ran'sack  (-sSk),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ransacked 
(-sSkt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ransacking.]  [OE.  ransaken, 
Icel.  rannsaka  to  explore,  examine;  rann  a  house  (akin 
to  Goth,  razn  house,  AS.  rsesn  plank,  beam)  -j-  the  root 
of  ssekja  to  seek,  akin  to  E.  seek.  See  Seek,  and  cf.  Rest 
repose.]  1.  To  search  thoroughly;  to  search  everyplace 
or  part  of ;  as,  to  ransack  a  house. 

To  i-ansack  every  corner  of  their  . . .  hearts.        South. 

2.  To  plunder  ;  to  pillage  completely. 

Their  vow  is  made 
To  ransack  Troy.  Shak. 

3.  To  violate  ;  to  ravish ;  to  deflour.     [Obs.] 

Rich  spoil  of  ransacked  chastity.  Spenser. 

Ran'sack,  v.  i.    To  make  a  thorough  search. 

To  ransack  in  the  tas  [heap]  of  bodies  dead.    Chaucer. 
Ran'sack,  re.    The  act  of  ransacking,  or  state  of  being 
ransacked ;  pillage.     [R.] 

Even  your  father's  house 
Shall  not  be  free  from  ran.'iack.  J.  Webster. 

Ran'SOm  (r5n'sum),n.  [OE.  raunson,raunsoun,  OF. 
ranfon,  raenfon,  raanfon,  F.  ranfon,  fr.  L.  redemptio, 
fr.  redimere  to  redeem.  See  Redeem,  and  cf.  Redemp- 
tion.] 1.  The  release  of  a  captive,  or  of  captured  prop- 
erty, by  payment  of  a  consideration  ;  redemption  ;  as, 
prisoners  hopeless  of  ransom.  Dryden. 

2.  The  money  or  price  paid  for  the  redemption  of  a 
prisoner,  or  for  goods  captured  by  an  enemy  ;  payment 
for  freedom  from  restraint,  penalty,  or  forfeit. 

Thy  ransom  paid,  which  man  from  death  redeems.    Milton. 

His  captivity  in  Austria,  and  the  heavy  ransom  he  paid  for  his 

liberty.  Sir  J.  Davits. 

3.  (0.  Eng,  Law)  A  sum  paid-for  the  pardon  of  some 
great  offense  and  the  discharge  of  the  offender ;  also,  a 
fine  paid  in  lieu  of  corporal  punishment.  Blackstone. 

Ransom  bill  (Law),  a  war  contract,  valid  by  the  law  of 
nations,  for  the  ransom  of  property  captured  at  sea  and 
its  safe  conduct  into  port.  Ke7it. 

Ran'som,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ransomed  (-sumd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ransojung.]  [Cf.  F.  ranfonner.  See 
Ransom,  «.]  1.  To  redeem  from  captivity,  servitude, 
punishment,  or  forfeit,  by  paying  a  price ;  to  buy  out  of 
servitude  or  penalty ;  to  rescue ;  to  deliver ;  as,  to  ransom 
prisoners  from  an  enemy. 

2.  To  exact  a  ransom  for,  or  a  payment  on.     [iJ.] 

Such  lands  as  he  had  rule  of  he  7-ansonied  them  so  grievously, 
and  would  tax  the  men  two  or  three  times  in  a  year.      Berners, 

Ran'som-a-l)le  (-a-b'l),  a.    Such  as  can  be  ransomed. 

Ran'som-er  (-er),  re.    One  who  ransoms  or  redeems. 

Ran'som-less,  a.  Incapable  of  being  ransomed; 
without  ransom.  Shak. 

Rant  (rSnt),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ranted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  11.  Ranting.]  [OD.  ranten,  randen,  to  dote,  to  be 
enraged.]  To  rave  in  violent,  high-sounding,  or  extrava- 
gant language,  without  dignity  of  thought ;  to  be  noisy, 
boisterous,  and  bombastic  in  talk  or  declamation ;  as,  a 
ranting  preacher. 

Look  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  Garter  comes  I    ShaJc. 

Rant,  re.  High-sounding  language,  without  impor- 
tance or  dignity  of  thought ;  boisterous,  empty  decla- 
mation ;  bombast ;  as,  the  rant  of  fanatics. 

This  is  a  stoical  rant,  without  any  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
man  or  reason  of  things.  Atterbury. 

Rant'er  (-er),  n.    1.  A  noisy  talker ;  a  raving  declaimer. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist,)  (a)  One  of  a  religious  sect  which 
sprung  up  in  1645;  — called  also  Seekers.  See  Seeker. 
(I)  One  of  the  Primitive  Methodists,  who  seceded  from 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists  on  the  ground  of  their  defi- 
ciency in  fervor  and  zeal ;  —  so  called  in  contempt. 

Rant'er-ism(-Tz'm),re.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  practice  or 
tenets  of  the  Ranters. 

Rant'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  ranting  manner. 

Rant'1-pole  (-T-pol),  n.  [Banty  +  pole,  poll,  head.] 
A  wild,  romping  young  person.     [Low]  Marryat. 

Rant'1-pole,  a.     Wild  ;  roving  ;  rakish.     [Low] 

Rant'1-pole,  v.  i.    To  act  like  a  rantipole.    [Low] 

She  used  to  rantipole  about  the  house.      Arhuthnot, 

Rant'lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.    {Eccl.  Hist.)  Ranterism. 

Rant'y  (-y),  a.    Wild  ;  noisy  ;  boisterous. 

II  Ran'U-la  (rSn'ii-la),  n.  [L.,  a  little  frog,  a  little 
swelling  on  the  tongue  of  cattle,  dim.  of  rana  a  frog.] 
(Med.)  A  cyst  formed  under  the  tongue  by  obstruction 
of  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

Ra-nun'CU-la'ceoUS  (ra-nOn'kii-la'shus),  a.  [See  Ra- 
NTiNcuLUs.]  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  natural  order 
of  plants  (Eanunculacese),  of  which  the  buttercup  is  the 
type,  and  which  includes  also  the  virgin's  bower,  the 
monkshood,  larkspur,  anemone,  meadow  rue,  and  peony. 

Ra-nun'cu-lus  (ra-nun'kij-lus),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Ranuncu- 
luses (-5z),  L.  Ranunculi  (-li).  [L.,  a  little  frog,'a  me- 
dicinal plant,  perhaps  crowfoot,  dim.  of  rana  a  frog ;  cf. 
raccare  to  roar.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  herbs,  mostly  with 
yellow  flowers,  including  crowfoot,  buttercups,  and  the 
cultivated  ranimculi  {B.  Asiaticus,  B.  aconitifolius,  etc.) 
in  which  the  fiowers  are  double  and  of  various  colors. 
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llRanz'  des'  Vaohes'  (raNs'  da'  vash').  [F.,  the 
ranks  or  rows  of  cows,  the  name  being  given  from  the 
fact  that  the  cattle,  when  answering  the  musical  call 
of  their  keeper,  move  towards  him  in  a  row,  preceded  by 
those  wearing  bells.]  The  name  for  numerous  simple, 
but  very  irregular,  melodies  of  the  Swiss  mountaineers, 
blown  on  a  long  tube  called  the  Alpine  horn,  and  some- 
times sung. 

Rap  (rap),  re.  [Etymol.  imcertain.]  A  lay  or  skein 
containing  120  yards  of  yarn.  Knight. 

Rap,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Rapped  (rSpt) ;  p.  pr.  &vb. 
n.  Rapping.]  [Akin  to  Sw.  rappa  to  stxike,  rapp  stroke, 
Dan.  rap,  perhaps  of  imitative  origin.]  To  strike  with 
a.  quick,  sharp  blow  ;  to  knock  ;  as,  to  rap  on  the  door. 

Rap,  V.  t.  1.  To  strike  with  a  quick  blow ;  to  knock  on. 
With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door.  Prior. 

2.  {Founding)  To  free  (a  pattern)  in  a  mold  by  light 
blows  on  the  pattern,  so  as  to  facilitate  its  removal. 

Rap,  re.    A  quick,  smart  blow  ;  a  knock. 

Rap,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rapped  (rSpt),  usually  writ- 
ten Rapt  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rapping.]  [OE.  rapen  ;  akin 
to  LG.  &  D.  rapen  to  snatch,  G.  niffen,  Sw.  rappa ;  cf. 
Dan.  rappe  sig  to  make  haste,  and  Icel.  hrapa  to  fall,  to 
rush,  hurry.  The  word  has  been  confused  with  L.  ra- 
pere  to  seize.  Cf.  Rape  robbery,  Raptube,  Raff,  v., 
Kaup,  w.]  1.  To  snatch  away  ;  to  seize  and  hurry  off. 
And  through  the  Greeks  and  Ilians  they  rapt 
The  whirring  chariot.  Chapman. 

From  Oxford  I  was  rapt  by  my  nephew,  Sir  Edmund  Bacon, 
to  Eedgrove.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  To  hasten.     [Obs.']  Piers  Plowman. 

3.  To  seize  and  bear  away,  as  the  mind  or  thoughts  ; 
to  transport  out  of  one's  self  ;  to  affect  with  ecstasy  or 
rapture  ;  as,  rapt  into  admiration. 

I  'm  rapt  with  joy  to  see  my  Marcia's  tears.    Addison. 
Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun.  Pope. 

4.  To  exchange  ;  to  truck.     [Obs.  &  Loio] 

To  rap  and  ren,  To  rap  and  rend.  [Perhaps  fr.  Icel.  hrapa 
to  hurry  and  rxna  plunder,  fr.  ran  plunder,  E.  ran.]  To 
seize  and  plunder ;  to  snatch  by  violence.  Dryden.  "  [Te] 
waste  all  that  ye  may  rape  area  rerene. "    Chaucer. 

AU  they  could  rap  and  rend  and  pilfer.     Hudibras. 

—  To  rap  out,  to  utter  with  sudden  violence,  as  an  oath. 

A  judge  who  rapped  ovt  a  great  oath.         Addison. 

Rap,  re.      [Perhaps  contr.  fr.   raparee.']    A  popular 
name  for  any  of  the  tokens  that  passed  current  for  a 
half-penny  in  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  any  coin  of  trifling  value. 
Many  counterfeits  passed  about  under  the  name  of  raps.  Swift. 

Tie  it  [her  money]  up  so  tight  that  you  can't  touch  a  rap, 
•ave  with  her  consent.  Mrs.  Alexander, 

Not  to  care  a  rap,  to  care  nothing.  —  Not  worth  a  rap, 
worth  nothing. 

II  Ra-pa'ces  (r4-pa'sez),  n.pl.  [NL.  See  Rapacious.] 
(Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Acoipitbes. 

Ra-pa'cious  (-shfis),  a.  [L.  rapax,  -acis,  from  rapere 
to  seize  and  carry  oft,  to   snatch  away.      See  Rapid.] 

1.  Given  to  plunder ;  disposed  or  accustomed  to  seize 
by  violence ;  seizing  by  force.  "  The  downfall  of  the  ra- 
pacious and  licentious  Knights  Templar."  Motley. 

2.  Accustomed  to  seize  food ;  subsisting  on  prey,  or  ani- 
mals seized  by  violence ;  as,  a  tiger  is  a  rapacious  animal ; 
a  rapacious  bird. 

3.  Avaricious  ;  grasping ;  extortionate ;  also,  greedy  ; 
ravenous  ;  voracious ;  as,  rapacious  usurers ;  a  rapa- 
cious appetite. 

[Thy  Lord]  redeem  thee  quite  from  Death's  rapaciows  claim. 

Milton. 
Syn.  —  Greedy;  grasping;  ravenous;  voracious. 

—  Ra-pa'clous-ly,  adv.  —  Ra-pa'cious-ness,  re. 

Ra-pac'i-ty  (ra-pSs'I-ti^),  re.  [L.  rapacitas :  cf .  F.  ra- 
pacite.  See  Rapacious.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  rapa- 
cious ;  rapaciousness ;  ravenousness  ;  as,  the  rapacity  of 
pirates ;  the  rapacity  of  wolves. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  extorting  or  exacting  by  op- 
pressive injustice  ;  exorbitant  greediness  of  gain.  "The 
rapacity  of  some  ages." 

Rap'a-ree'  (rSp'a-re'),  re.     See  Rapparee. 

Rape  (rap),  re.  [F.  rape  a  grape  stalk.]  1.  Fruit,  as 
grapes,  plucked  from  the  cluster.  JRay. 

2.  The  refuse  stems  and  skins  of  grapes  or  raisins  from 
which  the  must  has  been  expressed  in  wine  making. 

3.  A  filter  containing  the  above  refuse,  used  in  clarify- 
ing and  perfecting  malt,  vinegar,  etc. 

Rape  wine,  a  poor,  thin  wine  made  from  the  last  dregs 
of  pressed  grapes. 

Rape,  re.     [Akin  to  rap  to  snatch,  but  confused  with 
L.  rapere.     See  Rap  to  snatch.]     1.  The  act  of  seizing 
and  carrying  away  by  force  ;  violent  seizure  ;  robbery. 
And  ruined  orphans  of  thy  rapes  complain.     Sandys. 

2.  (Law)  Sexual  connection  with  a  woman  without  her 
consent.     See  Age  of  consent,  under  Consent,  re. 

3.  That  which  is  snatched  away.     [Obs.^ 

Where  now  are  all  my  hopes  ?    O,  never  more 

Shall  they  revive  I  nor  death  her  rajies  restore.    Sandys. 

4.  Movement,  as  in  snatching  ;  haste ;  hurry.     lObs.^ 
Rape,  V.  t.    To  commit  rape  upon  ;  to  ravish. 

To  rape  and  ren.    See  under  Rap,  v.  t.,to  snatch. 

Rape,  V.  i.    To  rob  ;  to  pillage.     [06«.]        Heywood. 

Rape,  re.  [Icel.  hreppr  village,  district;  cf.  Icel. 
hreppa  to  catch,  obtain,  AS.  hrepian,  hreppan,  to 
touch.]  One  of  six  divisions  of  the  county  of  Sussex, 
England,  intermediate  between  a  hundred  and  a  shire. 

Rape,  re.  [L.  rapa,  rapum,  akin  to  Gr.  pajruj,  p<i<|)u!, 
G.  rube.']  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  a  variety  or  to  va- 
rieties of  a  plant  of  the  turnip  kind,  grown  for  seeds 
and>  herbage.  The  seeds  are  used  for  tlie  production  of 
rape  oil,  and  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  food  of  cage 
birds. 

(1^°*  These  plants,  with  the  edible  turnip,  have  been 
variously  named,  but  are  all  now  believed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Brassica  campestris  of  Europe,  which  by  some 
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is  not  considered  distinct  from  the  wild  stock  (.B.  olera 
cea)  of  the  cabbage.    See  Cole. 

Broom  rape.  [Bot.)  See  Beoom  rape,  in  the  Vocabu- 
lary. —  Rape  cake,  the  refuse  remaining  after  the  oil  has 
been  expressed  from  the  rape  seed.  —  Kape  root.  Same 
as  Rape.  —  Summer  rape.    (Bot.)  See  Colza. 

Rape'ful  (rap'ful),  a.     1.  Violent.     [0J«.] 

2.  Given  to  the  commission  of  rape.  Byron. 

Rap'hll-ly  (rSp'ful-15?),  adv.    Violently.     [06s.] 

Raph'a-el-esque'  (rS£'a-el-Ssk'),  a.  Like  Raphael's 
works ;  in  Raphael's  manner  of  painting. 

Raph'a-el-ism  (rSf'a-gl-iz'm),  re.  The  principles  of 
painting  introduced  by  Raphael,  the  Italian  painter. 

Rap£'a-el-ite  (-it),  re.  One  who  advocates  or  adopts 
the  principles  of  Raphaelism. 

Raph'a-ny  (rSf'a-ny),  re.  [Cf.  F.  raphanie.']  (Med.) 
A  convulsive  disease,  attended  with  ravencus  hunger, 
not  uncommon  in  Sweden  and  Germany.  It  was  so 
called  because  supposed  to  be  caused  by  eating  corn  with 
which  seeds  of  jointed  charlock  {Baphanus  raphanis- 
trum)  had  been  mixed,  but  the  condition  is  now  known 
to  be  a  form  of  ergotism. 

Ra'phe  (ra'fe),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  patfi^  a  seam  or  su- 
ture, fr.  pavreiv  to  sew  or  stitch  together.]  1.  (Anat.) 
A  line,  ridge,  furrow,  or  band  of  fibers,  especially  in  the 
median  line ;  as,  the  raphe  of  the  tongue. 

2.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Rhaphe. 

II  Raph'i-des  (rSft-dez),  re.  pi.  [F.  raphide.}  (Bot.) 
See  Rhaphides. 

Rap'id  (rSp'id),  a,  [L.  rapidus,  fr.  rapere  to  seize 
and  carry  off,  to  snatch  or  hurry  away ;  perhaps  akin 
to  Gr.  apnd^eiv :   cf.  F.  rapide.     Cf.  Harpy,  Ravish.] 

1.  Very  swift  or  quick  ;  moving  with  celerity ;  fast ; 
as,  a  rapid  stream  ;  a  rapid  flight ;  a  rapid  motion. 

Ascend  my  chariot ;  guide  the  rapid  wheels.     Milton. 

2.  Advancing  with  haste  or  speed ;  speedy  in  progres- 
sion ;  in  quick  sequence ;  as,  rapid  growth  ;  rapid  im- 
provement ;  rapid  recurrence  ;  rapid  succession. 

3.  Quick  in  execution  ;  as,  a  rapid  penman. 
Rap'id,  re.     [Cf,  F.  rapirfe.     See  Rapid,  n.]     The  part 

of  a  river  where  the  current  moves  with  great  swiftness, 
but  without  actual  waterfall  or  cascade  ;  —  usually  in 
the  plural ;  as,  the  Lachine  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Row,  brothers,  row,  the  stream  runs  fast. 
The  rapids  are  near,  and  the  dayligt  t  's  past.     Moore. 

Ra-jpld'I-ty  (ra-ptd'I-ty),  re.  [L.  rapiditas:  cf.  F. 
rapidite.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rapid;  swift- 
ness ;  celerity ;  velocity ;  as,  the  rapidHy  of  a  current ; 
rapidity  of  speech  ;  rapidity  of  growth  or  improvement. 

Syn.  —  Rapidness ;  haste  ;  speed :  celerity ;  velocity ; 
swiftness;  fleetness;  quickness;  agility. 

Rap'id-ly  (rap'Id-ly),  adv.     In  a  rapid  manner. 

Rap'ld-ness,  re.     Quality  of  being  rapid  ;  rapidity. 

Ra'pi-er  (ra'pi-er),  n.  [F.  rapiere,  perhaps  for  ras- 
pi'kre,  and  ultimately  of  German  origin,  akin  to  E.  rasp, 
v.]  A  straight  sword,  with  a  narrow  and  finely  pointed 
blade,  used  only  for  thrusting. 

Rapier  flah  (Zo'dl.),  the  swordfish.    [Obs.]  Grew. 

Ra'pl-ered  (-erd),  a.  Wearing  a  rapier.  "  Scarlet- 
coated,  rapiered  figures."  Lowell. 

II  Ra-pU'U  (ra-pil'le),  re.  pi.    [It.]     (Jlfire.)  Lapilli. 

Rap'ine  (rSp'in),  n.  [F.  rapine  ;  cf .  Pr.  &  It.  rapina  ; 
all  fr.  L.  rapina,  fr.  rapere  to  seize  and  carry  off  by 
force.  See  Rapid,  and  cf.  Raven  rapine.]  1.  The  act 
of  plundering  ;  the  seizing  and  carrying  away  of  things 
by  force  ;  spoliation ;  pillage  ;  plunder. 

Men  who  were  impelled  to  war  quite  as  much  by  the  desire  of 
rapine  as  by  the  desire  of  glory.  Macuulay. 

2.  Ravishment ;  rape.     [06*.]  Shak. 

Rap'ine,  v.  t.    To  plunder.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

Rap'i-nous  (rSp'T-nus),  a.     Given  to  rapine.     [06s.] 

Rap'page  (-paj ;  48),  n.  {Founding)  The  enlarge- 
ment of  a  mold  caused  by  rapping  the  pattern. 

Rap'pa-ree'  (-pa-re'),  n.  A  wild  Irish  plunderer,  esp. 
one  of  the  17th  century  ;  —  so  called  from  his  carrying  a 
half-pike,  called  a  rapary.     [Written  also  raparee.] 

Rapped  (rapt),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Rap,  to  strike. 

Rapped,  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Rap,  to  snatch  away. 

Rap-pee'  (rap-pe'),  re.  [F.  rape,  fr.  raper  to  grate,  to 
rasp.  See  Rasp,  v.']  A  pungent  kind  of  snuff  made  from 
the  darker  and  ranker  kinds  of  tobacco  leaves. 

Rap'pel  (rSp'pSl  or  rap-pgl'),  re.  [F.  Cf.  Repeal.] 
{3Iil.)  The  beat  of  the  drum  to  call  soldiers  to  arms. 

Rap'per  (rSp'per),  n.  [From  Rap.]  1.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  raps  or  knocks ;  specifically,  the  knocker  of 
a  door.  Sterne. 

2.  A  forcible  oath  or  lie.     ISlang']  Bp.  Parker. 

Rap-port'  (rSp-porf;  F.  ra/p8r'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  rap- 
porter  to  bring  again  or  back,  to  refer ;  pref.  re-  re-  -\- 
apporter  to  bring,  L.  apportare.  Cf.  Report.]  Rela- 
tion ;  proportion  ;  conformity  ;  correspondence  ;  accord. 

'Tis  obvious  what  rapport  there  is  between  the  conceptions 
and  languages  in  every  country.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

II  En'  rap'port'  (aN'  ra'pSr')  [F.],  in  accord,  harmony, 
or  sympathy  ;  having  a  mutual,  especially  a  private,  un- 
derstanding ;  in  mesmerism,  in  that  relation  of  sympathy 
which  permits  influence  or  communication. 

Rap-SCal'lion  (rSp-skai'yfin),  re.  [See  Rascallion.] 
A  rascal ;  a  good-for-nothing  fellow.     \_CoHoq.']   Howitt. 

Rapt  (rSpt),  imp.  Sip. p.  of  Rap,  to  snatch  away. 

Rapt,  a.     i.  Snatched  away  ;  hurried  away  or  along. 
Waters  rapt  with  whirling  sway.  Spenser. 

2.  Transported  with  love,  admiration,  delight,  etc.  ; 
enraptured.     "  The  rap<  musician."  Longfellow. 

3.  Wholly  absorbed  or  engrossed,  as  in  work  or  medi- 
tation.    "  Rapt  in  secret  studies."  Shnk. 

Rapt,  re.  [From  F.  rapt  abduction,  rape,  L.  raptiis, 
fr.  rapere  to  seize  and  carry  oif,  to  transport ;  or  fr.  E. 
rapt,  a.  See  Rapt,  a.,  and  Rapid.]  1.  An  ecstasy  ;  a 
trance.     [06s.]  Bp.  Morion. 

2.  Rapidity.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Rapt,  v.  t.    1.  To  transport  or  ravish.  [06s.]   Drayton. 

2.  To  carry  away  by  force.     [06s.]  Daniel. 


Raptores. 
Head  and  Foot  of 
Ic^-inea  plumbea. 


Rap'ter  (rSp'ter),  re.    A  raptor.     [05s.]         Drayton, 

Rap'tor  (rSp'ter),  re.  [L.  raptor,  from  rapere  to  rav. 
ish.     See  Rapid.]     A  ravisher  ;  a  plunderer.     [06s.] 

II  Rap-tO'res  (rSp-to'rez),  re.  pi.     [NL.    See  Raptor.] 
(Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Accipitres.   Called 
also  Baptatores. 

Rap-tO'rl-al  (-rit-al),  a.  (Zo'dl.) 
(a)  Rapacious  ;  living  upon  prey  ; 
—  said  especially  of  certain  birds. 
(6)  Adapted  for  seizing  prey  ;  —  I 
said  of  the  legs,  claws,  etc.,  of  i 
insects,  birds,  and  other  animals. 
(c)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Raptores. 
See  lllust.  (/ )  of  Aves. 

Rap-to'rl-ous  (-us),  a.  [L.  rap- 
torius.']    (Zo'dl.)  Raptorial. 

Rap'tnre  (rSp'tiir ;  135),  re.  [L. 
rapere,  raptum,  to  carry  off  by 
force.  See  Rapid.]  1.  A  seizing 
by  violence  ;  a  hurrying  along ;  ra- 
pidity with  violence.     [06s.] 

That  'gainst  a  rock,  or  flat,  her  keel  did  dash 

With  headlong  rapture.  Ctiapman, 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  rapt,  or  carried  away 
from  one's  self  by  agreeable  excitement ;  violence  of  a 
pleasing  passion ;  extreme  joy  or  pleasure  ;  ecstasy. 

Music,  when  thus  applied,  raises  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer 

great  conceptions  ;  it  strengthens  devotion,  and  advances  praise 

into  rapture.  Addison. 

You  grow  correct  that  once  with  rapture  writ.       Pope. 

3.  A  spasm ;  a  fit ;  a  syncope ;  delirium.  [06s.]  Shak. 
Syn.  — Bliss;  ecstasy ;  transport ;  delight;  exultation. 
Rap'ture,  v.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Raptured  (-tiird ;  135) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Rapturing.]     To  transport  with  excite- 
ment ;  to  enrapture.     [Poetic]  Thomson. 

Rap'tur-ist,  re.    An  enthusiast.     [06s.]     J.  Spencer. 

Rap'tur-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  put,  or  be  put,  in  a 
state  of  rapture.     [J?.] 

Rap'tur-OUB  (-us),  a.  Ecstatic ;  transporting ;  rav. 
ishing ;  feeling,  expressing,  or  manifesting  rapture  ;  as, 
rapturous  joy,  pleasure,  or  delight ;  rapturous  applause, 

Rap'tur-OUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  rapturous  manner. 

Rare  (rSr),  a.     [Cf.  Rather,  Rath.]    Early.     [06s.] 
Rude  mechanicals  that  rare  and  late 
Work  in  the  market  place.  Ctiapmaru 

Rare,  a.  [Compar.  Rarer  (rSr'er) ;  superl.  Rarest. 
[Cf.  AS.  hrer,  or  E.  rare  early.  V18.]  Nearly  raw; 
partially  cooked ;  not  thoroughly  cooked ;  underdone ; 
as,  rare  beef  or  mutton. 

New-laid  eggs,  which  Baucis'  busy  care 

Turned  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare.     Drydeiu 

11^°"  This  word  is  in  common  use  in  the  United  States, 
but  m  England  its  synonym  underdone  is  preferred. 

Rare,  a.  [Compar.  Rarer  (rSr'er) ;  superl.  Rarest.] 
[F.,  fr.  L.  rarus  thin,  rare.]  1.  Not  frequent;  seldom 
met  with  or  occurring  ;  unusual ;  as,  a  rare  event. 

2.  Of  an  uncommon  nature ;  unusually  excellent ;  val- 
uable to  a  degree  seldom  found. 

Bare  work,  all  filled  with  terror  and  delight.    Cowley, 
Above  the  rest  I  judge  one  beauty  rare.      Dryden. 

3.  Thinly  scattered  ;  dispersed. 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks.         Milton. 

4.  Characterized  by  wide  separation  of  parts ;  of  loose 
texture ;  not  thick  or  dense ;  thin  ;  as,  a  rare  atmos- 
phere at  high  elevations. 

Water  is  nineteen  times  lighter,  and  by  consequence  nine- 
teen times  rarer,  than  gold.  Sir  J.  Newton. 

Syn.  —  Scarce  ;  infrequent ;  unusual ;  uncommon ; 
singular ;  extraordinary ;  incomparable.  —  Rare,  Scaeck, 
We  call  a  thing  rare  when  but  few  examples,  specimens, 
or  instances  of  it  are  ever  to  be  met  with ;  as,  a  7are  plant. 
We  speak  of  a  thing  as  scarce,  which,  though  usually 
abundant,  is  for  the  time  being  to  be  had  only  in  dimin- 
ished quantities ;  as,  a  bad  harvest  makes  corn  scarce. 

A  perfect  union  of  wit  and  judgment  is  one  of  the  i-arest 
things  in  the  world.  Burke. 

When  any  particular  piece  of  money  grew  very  scarce,  it  wai 
often  recoined  by  a  succeeding  emperor.  Addison. 

Rare'bit  (rSr'btt),  re.  A  dainty  morsel ;  a  Welsh  rab- 
bit.    See  Welsh  rabbit,  under  Rabbit. 

Rar'ee-ShOW'  (rSr'e-sho'),re.  [Contr.  iv.rarily-shoiv.'] 
A  show  carried  about  in  a  box ;  a  peep  show.  Pope. 

Rar'e-fac'tlon  (lar'e-fSk'shiSn),  re.  [Cf.  F.  rarefac- 
tion. See  Rarefy.]  The  act  or  process  of  rarefying; 
the  state  of  being  rarefied ;  —  opposed  to  condensation; 
as,  the  rarefaction  of  air. 

Rar'e-li'a-ble  (rSr'e-fi'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rar4^a6/e.] 
Capable  of  being  rarefied.  Boyle. 

Rar'e-ly  (rSr'^-fi ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rarefied 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Rarefying  (-fi'Ing).]  [F.  rari- 
fier ;  L.  rams  raie  -\-  -Jlca7-e  (in  comp.)  to  make;  cf. 
L.  rarefacere.  See  -fy.]  To  make  rare,  thin,  porous, 
or  less  dense ;  to  expand  or  enlarge  without  adding  any 
new  portion  of  matter  to ;  —  opposed  to  condense. 

Rar'e-Iy,  v.  i.  To  become  less  dense ;  to  become  thin 
and  porous.     "  Earth  rare/fs  to  dew. "  Dryden. 

Rare'ly  (rftr'iy),  arff.  1.  In  a  rare  manner  or  degree; 
seldom  ;  not  often  ;  as,  things  rarely  seen. 

2.  Finely  ;  excellently ;  with  rare  skill.  See  3d  Rare,  2. 

The  person  who  played  so  rarely  on  the  flageolet.    Sir  If.  Scotu 

The  rest  of  the  apartments  arc  rarely  gilcicd.    Evelyn. 

Rare'neSB,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  rare. 

And  let  the  rarene^  the  small  gilt  coinineiid.     Dryden. 

Rare'ripe'  (-rip'),  a.  [Rare  early  -|-  ripe.  Cf.  Rath- 
ripe.]  Early  ripe;  ripe  before  others,  or  before  the 
usual  season. 

Rare'ripe',  re.  An  early  ripening  fruit,  especially  a 
kind  of  freestone  peach. 

Rar'i-fi-ca'tion  (rSr'I-fl-kit'shan),  re.  See  Rarefao. 
TioN.     [/i'.]  Am.  Chem.  Journal. 

Rar'i-ty  (ntr'T-ty  ;  277),  re.  ;  pi.  Raritik8  (-tTz).  [L. 
ran'tas:  cf.  P.  raretS.  See  Rare.]  1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  rare  ;  rareness  ;  thinness ;  as,  the  rarity 
(contrasted  with  the  density)  of  gases. 
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2.  That  which  is  rare ;  an  uncommon  thing ;  a  thing 
ralued  for  its  scarcity. 

1  saw  three  rarilies  of  different  kinds,  which  pleased  me  more 
Shan  any  other  shows  in  the  place.  Addison. 

Ras  (ras),  re.     See  2d  Reis. 

II  Ra'sante'  (ra'zaNf),  a.  [F.,  p.  pr.  of  raser  to  graze.] 
{Fort.)  Sweeping;  grazing;  —  applied  to  a  style  of  forti- 
fication in  which  the  command  of  the  works  over  each 
other,  and  over  the  country,  is  kept  very  low,  in  order 
that  the  shot  may  more  effectually  sweep  or  graze  the 
ground  before  them.  -^'  ■^-  Scott. 

Ras'cal  (rSs'kal),  n.  [OE.  rascaille  rabble,  probably 
from  an  OF.  rascaille,  F.  racaille  the  rabble,  rubbish, 
probably  akin  to  F.  racier  to  scrape,  (assumed)  LL.  ra- 
sicnlare,  rasicare,  fr.  L.  radere,  rasum.     See  Rase,  t).] 

1.  One  of  the  rabble  ;  a  low,  common  sort  of  person 
or  creature ;  collectively,  the  rabble  ;  the  common  herd ; 
also,  a  lean,  ill-conditioned  beast,  esp.  a  deer.     [OJs.] 

He  smote  of  the  people  seventy  men,  and  fifty  thousand  of 
the  rascal.  Vyclif  (\  Kings  [1  Samuel]  vi.  19). 

Poor  men  alone  ?  No,  no  ;  the  noblest  deer  hath  them  [horns] 
as  huge  as  the  rascal,  Shak. 

2.  A  mean,  trickish  fellow ;  abase,  dishonest  person ; 
a  rogue ;  a  scoundrel ;  a  trickster. 

For  I  have  sense  to  serve  my  turn  in  store. 
And  he  's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more.        Vi'yden. 
Ras'cal,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  common  herd  or 
common  people  ;  low ;  mean  ;  base.    *'  The  rascal  many." 
Spenser,    "The  rascaZ  people."    Shak. 

While  she  called  me  rascal  fiddler.  Shak. 

Ras'cal-dom  (-diim),  re.     State  of  being  a  rascal ;  ras- 
cality ;  domain  of  rascals ;  rascals,  collectively.  Emerson. 
Ras'cal-ess,  n.    A  female  rascal.     lI£umorous~\ 
Ras-cal'l-ty  (ras-kai'T-ty),  re.  ;  pi.  Rascawties  (-ttz). 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rascally,  or  a  rascal ; 
mean  trickishness  or  dishonesty ;  base  fraud. 

2.  The  poorer  and  lower  classes  of  people.     [06i.] 
The  chief  heads  of  their  clans  with  their  several  rascalities. 

T.  Jackson. 

Ras-cal'Uon  (ras-kSl'yiln),  n.  [From  Rascal.]  A 
low,  mean  wretch.     [Written  also  rascalion.'] 

Ras'cal-ly  (rSs'kal-ljr),  a.  Like  a  rascal ;  trickish  or 
dishonest ;  base  ;  worthless ;  —  often  in  humorous  dis- 
paragement, without  implication  of  dishonesty. 

Our  rascally  porter  is  fallen  fast  asleep.  Swift. 

Rase  (raz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rased  (razd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Rasing.]  [F.  raser,  LL.  rasare  to  scrape  often, 
T.  freq.  fr.  L.  radere,  rasum,  to  scrape,  shave ;  cf.  Skr. 
rad  to  scratch,  gnaw,  L.  radere  to  gnaw.  Cf.  Raze, 
Razee,  Razok,  Rodent.]  1.  To  rub  along  the  surface 
of ;  to  graze.     \Ol)Soles.'\ 

Was  he  not  in  the  . . .  neighborhood  to  death  ?  and  might  not 
the  bullet  which  rased  his  cheek  have  gone  into  his  head  ? 

South.. 

Sometimes  his  feet  rased  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  at 
others  the  skylight  almost  flattened  his  nose.  Beckford. 

2.  To  rub  or  scratch  out ;  to  erase.     {Ohsoles.l 
Except  we  rase  the  faculty  of  memory,  root  and  branch,  out 

of  our  mind.  Fuller. 

3.  To  level  with  the  ground ;  to  overthrow ;  to  de- 
stroy ;  to  raze.     [In  this  sense  raze  is  generally  used.] 

Till  Troy  were  by  their  brave  hands  rased. 
They  would  not  turn  home.  Chapman. 

|^^°"  This  word,  rase,  may  be  considered  as  nearly  ob- 
solete ;  graze,  erase,  and  raze,  having  superseded  it. 

Easing  Iron,  a  tool  for  removing  old  oakum  and  pitch 
from  the  seams  of  a  vessel. 

Syn.  —  To  erase ;  efface  ;  obliterate  ;  expunge  ;  can- 
cel ;  level ;  prostrate  ;  overthrow ;  subvert ;  destroy ;  de- 
molish ;  ruin. 

Rase,  V.  i.  To  be  leveled  with  the  ground ;  to  fall ; 
to  suffer  overthrow.     [Ofo.] 

Rase,  re.     1.  A  scratcliing  out,  or  erasure.     [0J«.] 

2.  A  slight  wound  ;  a  scratch.     \_Obs.'\  Hooker. 

3.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  way  of  measuring  in  which  the 
commodity  measured  was  made  even  with  the  top  of  the 
measuring  vessel  by  rasing,  or  striking  off,  all  that  was 
above  it.  Burrill. 

Rash  (rSsh),  V.  t.  [For  arace.']  1.  To  pull  off  or 
pluck  violently.     \_Obs.'] 

2.  To  slash  ;  to  hack  ;  to  cut ;  to  slice.     [06s.] 

Rashing  off  helms  and  riving  plates  asunder,       Spenser. 

Rash,  re.  [OF.  rasche  an  eruption,  scurf,  F.  rache ; 
fr.  (assumed)  LL.  rasicare  to  scratch,  fr.  L.  radere, 
rasum,  to  scrape,  scratch,  shave.  See  Rase,  and  cf. 
Rascal.]  {Med.)  A  fine  eruption  or  efflorescence  on  the 
body,  with  little  or  no  elevation. 

Canker  rash.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Nettle  rash. 
Bee  Urticaria.  —  Rose  rash.  See  Roseola.  —  Tooth  rash. 
Bee  Red-gum. 

Rash,  re.  [Of.  F.  ras  short-nap  cloth,  It.  &  Sp.  raso 
satin  (cf.  Rase)  ;  or  cf.  It.  rascia  serge,  G.  rasch,  prob- 
ably fr.  Arras  in  France  (cf.  Arras).]  An  inferior  kind 
of  silk,  or  mixture  of  silk  and  worsted.     [06«.]     Donne, 

Rash,  a,  ICompar.  Rasher  (-er) ;  superl.  Rashest.] 
[Probably  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Dan.  &  Sw.  rask  quick, 
brisk,  rash,  Icel.  roskr  vigorous,  brave,  akin  to  D.  &  6. 
rasc/i  quick,  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Sudden  in  action ; 
quick;  hasty.  [OJ*.]  " Strong  as  aconitum  or  rasA  gun- 
powder." Shak. 

2.  Requiring  sudden  action ;  pressing ;  urgent.   [Ofii.] 

I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute  you. 
My  matter  is  so  rash.  Shak. 

3.  Esp.,  overhasty  in  counselor  action;  precipitate; 
resolving  or  entering  on  a  project  or  measure  without 
due  deliberation  and  caution;  opposed  to  prwrferei/  said 
of  persons ;  as,  a  rash  statesman  or  commander. 

4.  Uttered  or  undertaken  with  too  much  haste  or  too 
little  reflection  ;  as,  rash  words ;  rash  measures. 

6.  So  dry  as  to  fall  out  of  the  ear  with  handling,  as 
corn.     [Prov.  Eng."]  Grose. 

Syn.  —  Precipitate ;  headlong ;  headstrong ;  foolhardy ; 
hasty  ;  indiscreet ;   heedless ;  thoughtless ;   incautious  ; 


careless;  inconsiderate  ;  unwary.  — Rash,  Adventukocs, 
Foolhardy.  A  man  is  adventurous  who  incurs  risk  or 
hazard  from  a  love  of  the  arduous  and  the  bold.  A  man 
is  rash  who  does  it  from  the  mere  impulse  of  his  feelings, 
without  counting  the  cost.  A  man  is  foolhardy  who 
throws  himself  mto  danger  in  disregard  or  defiance  of 
the  consequences. 

Was  never  known  a  more  adventurous  knight.    Dryden. 
Her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  she  eat.    Milton. 
If  any  yet  be  eo  foolhardy 
To  expose  themselves  to  vain  jeopardy  ; 
If  they  come  wounded  off,  and  lame. 
No  honor 's  got  by  such  a  maim.  Huclibras. 

Rash(rSsh),i;.  <.  To  prepare  with  Iiaste.  [06s.]  Foxe. 

Rash'er  (-er),  re.  [In  sense  1,  probably  fr.  rash,  a., 
as  being  hastily  cooked.]     1.  A  thin  slice  of  bacon. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  California  rockfish  (Sebastichthys  minia- 
tus). 

Rash'ful  (-ful),  a.    Rash ;  hasty ;  precipitate.    [06s.] 

Rashling  (-ling),  n,    A  rash  person.     [06s.] 

Rashly,  adv.    In  a  rash  manner ;  with  precipitation. 

He  that  doth  anything  rashly,  must  do  it  willingly ;  for  he 
was  free  to  deliberate  or  not.  L'Estrange, 

Rash'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  rash. 

We  offend  ...  by  rashness,  which  is  an  affirming  or  deny- 
ing, before  we  have  sufficiently  informed  ourselves.  South. 

Syn.  —  Temerity ;  foolhardiness ;  precipitancy  ;  pre- 
cipitation ;  hastiness ;  indiscretion ;  heedlessness ;  incou- 
sideration  ;  carelessness.    See  Temerity. 

II  Ras-kOl'nlk  (rSs-kBl'mk),  re.  [Russ.  raskolenik'' 
schismatic,  heretic]  (Eccl,)  One  of  the  separatists  or 
dissenters  from  the  established  or  Greek  church  in  Rus- 
sia.    [Written  also  rascolnik.'\ 

IIRa-so'res  (ra-zo'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  radere, 
rasum,  to  scratch.  See  Rase,  v.  t,]  {Zool,)  An  order 
of  birds  ;  the  Gallinse. 

11^°*  Formerly,  the  word  Rasores  was  used  In  a  wider 
sense,  so  as  to  include  other  birds  now  widely  separated 
in  classification. 

Ra-SO'rl-al  (-rl-al ;  277), 
a,  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Rasores,  or  gallina- 
ceous birds,  as  the  peacock, 
domestic  fowl,  partridge, 
quail,  and  the  like. 

Ra'sour  (ra'soor),  re. 
Razor.     [06s.]       Chaucer. 

Rasp  (r4sp),  V,  t.  [imp. 
&p.p.  Rasped  (raspt) ;  p. 

pr.    &   vb.    n.    Rasping.]       ^am\„.  ^r^ga,   -r 

[OF.  rasper,  F.  raper,  to    .^■■alk.     -       ^MS^aO^ 
scrape,  grate,  rasp,  f r.  OHG. 
raspon  to  scrape  together, 
to  collect,  probably  akin  to 

E.  rap.    Cf .  Rap  to  snatch.] 

1.  To  rub  or  file  with  a 
rasp ;  to  rub  or  grate  with 
a  rough  file ;  as,  to  rasp 
wood  to  make  it  smooth ; 
to  rasp  bones  to  powder. 

2.  Hence,    figuratively  :  Hasorial  Birds 
To  grate  harshly  upon;  to  „     ,    ^^^^  Uvc&s. 

r.tv^^A  V.,.    ..J;    «jr ,.„\.  Head  and  Foot:   a  a  of  Gallus 

offend  by  coarse  or  rough  janfaM,- 66  of  Common  Pheas- 
treatment  or  language  ;  as,  ant ;  cc  of  Wild  Turkey  ;  dd 
some  sounds  rasp  the  ear ;    of  Ptarmigan. 

his  insults  rasped  my  temper. 
Rasp,  re.  [OE.  raspe,  OF.  raspe,  F.  rclpe.  See  Rasp,  v."] 

1.  A  coarse  file,  on  which  the  cutting  prominences  are 
distinct  points  raised  by  the  oblique  stroke  of  a  sharp 
punch,  instead  of  lines  raised  by  a  chisel,  as  on  the  true 
file. 

2.  The  raspberry.  [06s.]  "  Set  sorrel  amongst  rasps, 
and  the  rasps  will  be  the  smaller."  Bacon. 

Kasp  palm  (Bot.),  a  Brazilian  palm  tree  {Iriartea  exo- 
rhizcL)  which  has  strong  aerial  roots  like  a  screw  pine. 
The  roots  have  a  hard,  rough  surface,  and  are  used  by  the 
natives  for  graters  and  rasps,  whence  the  common  name. 

II  Ras'pa-tO'rl-um  (rSs'pS-to'rT-um),  n.  [LL.]  See 
Raspatory. 

Rasp'a-tO-ry  (rasp'i-to-rj^),  re.   [LL.  raspatorium  :  cf. 

F.  raspatoir.  See  Rasp,  v."]   A  surgeon's  rasp.    Wiseman. 
Rasp'ber-ry  (rSz'bSr-rf  ;  277),  re.     [From  E.  rasp,  in 

allusion  to  the  apparent  roughness  of  the  fruit.]  (Bot.) 
(a)  The  thimble-shaped  fruit  of 
the  Rubus  Idseus  and  other  sim- 
ilar brambles  ;  as,  the  black,  the 
red,  and  the  white  raspberry. 
(6)  The  shrub  bearing  this  fruit. 

(H^"  Technically,  raspberries 
are  those  brambles  in  which  the 
fruit  separates  readily  from  the 
core  or  receptacle,  in  this  differ- 
ing from  the  blackberries,  in 
which  the  fruit  is  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  receptacle. 

Rasp'er(rasp'er),re.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  rasps ;  a  scraper. 

Ras'piS  (rSs'pis),  re.  The 
raspberry.     [06s.]      Langham. 

Rasp'y  (rasp'y),  a.  Like  a 
rasp,  or  the  sound  made  by  a  Raspberries, 

rasp ;  grating.  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Rasse  (rSs),  re.  [Cf.  Malay  rasa  taste,  sensation.] 
{Zool.)  A  carnivore  {Viverricula  Malaccensis)  allied  to 
the  civet  but  smaller,  native  of  China  and  the  East 
Indies.  It  furnishes  a  perfume  resembling  that  of  the 
civet,  which  is  highly  prized  by  the  Javanese.  Called 
also  3Ialacca  weasel,  and  lesser  civet. 

Ra'sure  (ra'zhiJr ;  135),  re.  [L.  rasura,  fr.  radere, 
rasum.,  to  scrape,  to  shave.  See  Rase,  r.]  1.  The  act 
of  rasing,  scraping,  or  erasing ;  erasure  ;  obliteration. 

2.  A  mark  by  which  a  letter,  word,  or  any  part  of  a 
writing  or  print,  is  erased,  effaced,  or  obliterated ;  an 
erasure.  Ayliffe. 


Rat  (rSt),  re.  [AS.  rset ;  akin  to  D.  rai,  OHG.  raio, 
ratta,  G.  ratte,  raize,  OLG.  ratla,  LG.  &  Dan.  rotte,  Sw. 
rdtta,  F.  ral,  Ir.  &  Gael,  radan.  Armor,  raz,  of  unknown 
origin.  Cf.  Raccoon.]  1.  (.Z^ooZ.  )  One  of  several  species 
of  small  rodents  of  the  genus  Mus  and  allied  genera,  lar- 
ger than  mice,  that  infest  houses,  stores,  and  ships,  espe- 
cially the  Norway,  or  brown,  rat  {M.  decumanus),  the 
black  rat  {M.  rattus),  and  tlie  roof  rat  {31.  Alexandrinus). 
These  were  introduced  into  America  from  the  Old  World. 

2.  A  round  and  tapering  mass  of  hair,  or  similar  ma- 
terial, used  by  women  to  support  the  puffs  and  rolls  of 
their  natural  hair.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

3.  One  who  deserts  his  party  or  associates ;  hence,  in 
the  trades,  one  who  works  for  lower  wages  than  those 
prescribed  by  a  trades  union.     [Cant] 

(J^™  "  It  so  chanced  that,  not  l9ng  after  the  accession 
of  the  house'of  Hanover,  some  of  the  brown  that  is,  the 
German  or  Norway,  rats,  were  first  brought  over  to  this 
country  (in  some  timber  as  is  said);  and  being  much 
stronger  than  the  black,  or,  till  then,  the  common,  rats, 
they  m  many  places  quite  extirpated  the  latter.  Tlie 
word  (both  the  noun  and  the  verb  to  rat)  was  first,  as  we 
have  seen,  leveled  at  the  converts  to  the  government  of 
George  the  First,  but  has  by  degrees  obtained  a  wider 
meanmg,  and  come  to  be  applied  to  any  sudden  and  mer- 
cenary change  in  politics."  Laid  Mahon. 
Bamboo  rat  {Zool.),  any  Indian  rodent  of  the  genus 
Rhizomys. —  Beaver  rat.  Coast  rat.  (Zool.)  See  under  Bea- 
ver, and  Coast.  — Blind  rat  {Zool.),  the  mole  rat.  —  Cotton 
rat  {Zool.),  a  long-haired  rat  {Sigmodon  hlspidus),  native 
of  the  Southern  United  States  and  Mexico.  It  makes  its 
nest  of  cotton  and  is  often  injurious  to  the  crop.  —  Ground 
rat.  See  Ground  Pig,  under  Ground.  —  Hedgehog  rat. 
See  under  Hedgehog.  —  Kangaroo  rat(iroSi.),  thepotoroo. 

—  Norway  rat  {Zool.),  the  common  brown  rat.    See  Rat. 

—  Pouched  rat.  (Zool.)  (a)  See  Pocket  Gopher,  under 
Pocket.  (6)  Any  African  rodent  of  the  genus  Cncetomys. 
—Rat  Indians  {EthnoD^ji  tribe  of  Indians  dwelling  near 
Fort  Ukon,  Alaska.  They  belong  to  the  Athabascan 
stock.  —  Eat  mole.  {Zool.)  See  Mole  rat,  under  Mole.  — 
Eat  pit,  an  inclosed  space  into  which  rats  are  put  to  be 
killed  by  a  dog  for  sport. —  Rat  snake  {Zool.),  a  large  colu- 
brine  snake  {Plyas  mucosus)  very  common  in  India  and 
Ceylon.  It  enters  dwellings,  and  destroys  rats,  chickens, 
etc.  —  Spiny  rat  {Zool.),  any  South  American  rodent  of  the 
genus  Echinomys.  —  To  smell  a  rat.  See  under  Smell.  — 
Wood  rat  {Zool.),  any  American  rat  of  the  genus  Neoto- 
ma,  especially  N.  Floridana,  common  in  the  Southern 
United  States.    Its  feet  and  belly  are  white. 

Rat,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ratted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Ratting.]  1.  In  English  politics,  to  desert  one's  party 
from  interested  motives  ;  to  forsake  one's  associates  for 
one's  own  advantage ;  in  the  trades,  to  work  for  less 
wages,  or  on  other  conditions,  than  those  established  by 
a  trades  union. 

Coleridge  .  .  .  incurred  the  reproach  of  having  ratted,  solely 
by  his  inability  to  follow  the  friends  of  his  early  days. 

X>e  Qxdncey. 

2.  To  catch  or  kill  rats. 

Ra'ta  (ra'ta),  re.  [Maori.]  (Bot.)  A  New  Zealand 
forest  tree  (Metrosideros  robusta),  also,  its  hard  dark 
red  wood,  used  by  the  Maoris  for  paddles  and  war  clubs. 

Rat'a-bll'i-ty  (lat'a-bTl'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  ratable. 

Rat'a-ble  (raf  a-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  rated,  oi 
set  at  a  certain  value. 

Twenty  orae  were  ratable  to  [at]  two  marks  of  silver.  Camden. 

2.  Liable  to,  or  subjected  by  law  to,  taxation ;  as,  rat- 
able estate. 

3.  Made  at  a  proportionate  rate  ;  as,  rataftie  payments, 

— Rat'a-ble-ness,  re.  — Rafa^bly,  adv. 

Rat'a-fl'a  (rSt'a-fe'a),  re.  [F.,  fr.  Malay  arak  arrack 
-\-  tafia  a  spirit  distilled  from  molasses.]  A  spirituous 
liquor  flavored  with  the  kernels  of  cherries,  apricots, 
peaches,  or  other  fruit,  spiced,  and  sweetened  with  sugar ; 

—  a  term  applied  to  the  liqueurs  called  noyau,  curafoa, 
etc.     [Written  also  ratifia  and  rate/ee.] 

Ra-tan'  (ra-t5n'),  n.    See  Rattan. 
Rat'a-ny  (rSt'a-nJ),  n.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Rhatant. 
II  Ra'ta'plan'    (ra/ta'plaN'),  re.     [F.]     The  iterative 
sound  of  beating  a  drum,  or  of  a  galloping  horse. 
Ratch  (rach),  re.     (Zool. )  Same  as  Rotche. 
Ratch  (rSch),  re.  [See  Rack  the  instrument.  Ratchet.] 
A  ratchet  wheel,  or  notched  bar,  with  which  a  pawl  or 
click  works. 
Ratch'el  (-Si),  re.  Gravelly  stone.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Ratch'et  (-St),  re.     [Properly  a  diminutive  from  the 
same  word  as  rack :  cf .  F.  rochet.    See  2d  Ratch,  Race 
the  instrument.]     1.  A  pawl,  click,  or  detent,  for  hold« 
ing  or  propelling  a  ratchet  wheel,  or  ratch,  etc. 

2.  A  mechanism  composed  of  a  ratchet  wheel,  or  ratch, 
and  pawl.    See  Ratchet  wheel,  below,  and  2d  Ratch. 

Ratchet  brace  {Mech.),  a  bor- 
ing  brace,   having  a   ratchet 
wheel  and  pawl  for  rotating 
the   tool   by  back  and   forth 
movements  of  the  brace  han- 
dle. —  Ratchet  drill,  a  portable  machine  for 
working  a  drill  by  hand,  consisting  of  a 
hand   lever  carrying   at    one   end  a  drill 
holder  which  is  revolved  by  means  of  a 
ratchet  wheel  and  pawl,  by  swinging  the 
lever  back  and   forth.  — Eatchet   wheel 
{Mach.),  a  cir- 
cular    wheel 
having  teeth, 
usually  angu- 
1  a  r ,      with 
which  a  recip- 
rocating pawl 
engages  to 
turn     the 
wheel  for- 

,. , ^ ward,orasta-       _ 

ting  Lever  ;  c  Click,  Pawl,  or    tionary    pawl  jjatchet  DrilL 

Ratchet,   for  communicating    to  hold  it  from 

motion  ;  d  Pawl,  for  prevent-    turning  backward. 

ing  backward  motion.  ^^=.  j^  ^j^g  ^^^^  ^^^  ^q^. 

ing  pawl  c  slides  over  the  teeth  m  one  direction,  but  in 
returning,  draws  the  wheel  with  it,  while  the  pawl  d 
prevents  it  from  turning  in  the  contrary  direction. 


a  Ratchet  Wheel ;  6  Reciproca- 


ale,   senate,   c&re,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   ^11 ;    eve,    event,    6nd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    obey,   orb,    odd ; 
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Rate  (rat),  r.  t.  &  i.  [Perh.  fr.  E.  rale,  v.  t.,  to  value 
at  a  certain  rate,  to  estimate,  but  more  prob.  f  r.  Sw.  rata 
to  iind  fault,  to  blame,  to  despise,  to  hold  cheap ;  cf.  Icel. 
hrat  refuse,  hrati  rubbish.]  To  cliide  with  vehemence ; 
to  scold  ;  to  censure  violently.  Spenser. 

Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud,  insulting  boy  I         Shak. 
Conscience  is  a  check  to  beginners  in  sin,  reclaiming  them 
from  it,  and  rating  them  for  it.  JSarroiv. 

Rate,  ».  [OF.,  fr.  L.  rata  (so.  pars),  fr.  ratus  reck- 
oned, fixed  by  calculation,  p.  p.  of  reri  to  reckon,  to 
calculate.  Of.  Reason.]  1.  Established  portion  or 
measure ;  fixed  allowance. 

The  one  right  feeble  through  the  evil  rate 

Of  food  which  in  her  duress  she  had  found.     Spenser. 

2.  That  which  is  estabUshed  as  a  measure  or  criterion  ; 
degree ;  standard  ;  rank ;  proportion ;  ratio ;  as,  a  slow 
rate  of  movement;  rate  of  interest  is  the  ratio  of  the 
interest  to  the  principal,  per  annum. 

Heretofore  the  rate  and  standard  of  wit  was  diilerent  from 
what  it  is  nowadays.  Sout/i. 

In  this  did  his  holiness  and  godliness  appear  above  the  mfe 
and  pitch  of  other  men's,  in  that  he  was  so  . . .  merciful.       • 

Calamy. 

Many  of  the  horse  could  not  march  at  that  rate,  nor  come  up 
soon  enough.  Clarendon. 

3.  Valuation ;  price  fixed  with  relation  to  a  standard  ; 
cost ;  charge ;  as,  high  or  low  rates  of  transportation. 

They  come  at  dear  rates  from  Japan.  Locke. 

4.  A  tax  or  sum  assessed  by  authority  on  property  for 
public  use,  according  to  its  income  or  value ;  esp.,  in 
England,  a  local  tax ;  as,  parish  rates  ;  town  rates. 

5.  Order  ;  arrangement.     [06s.] 

Thus  sat  they  all  around  in  seemly  rate.        Spenser. 

6.  Ratification ;  approval.     [iJ.]  Chapman. 

7.  {Horol.)  The  daily  gain  or  loss  in  seconds  of  a 
clock  or  watch  that  gains  or  loses  time  regularly. 

8.  (JVaut.)  (a)  The  order  or  class  to  which  a  war  ves- 
sel belongs,  determined  according  to  its  size,  armament, 
etc. ;  as,  first  rate,  second  rate,  etc.  (6)  The  class  of  a 
merchant  vessel  for  marine  insurance,  determined  by  its 
relative  safety  as  a  risk,  as  Al,  A  2,  etc. 

Rate,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Rating.]  1.  To  set  a  certain  estimate  on  ;  to  value  at 
a  certain  price  or  degree. 

To  rate  a  man  by  the  nature  of  his  companions  is  a  rule  fre- 
quent indeed,  but  not  infallible.  South. 
You  seem  not  high  enough  your  joys  to  rate.     Dryden. 

2.  To  assess  for  the  payment  of  a  rate  or  tax. 

3.  To  settle  the  relative  scale,  rank,  position,  amount, 
value,  or  quality  of  ;  as,  to  rate  a  ship  ;  to  rate  a  seaman  ; 
to  rate  a  pension. 

4.  To  ratify.  [OJs.]   "To  ra^e  the  truce."   Chapman. 
To  rate  a  chronometer,  to  ascertain  the  exact  rate  of  its 

gain  or  loss  as  compared  with  true  time,  so  as  to  make 
an  allowance  or  computation  dependent  thereon. 

Syn.  —  To  value  ;  appraise  ;  estimate  ;  reckon. 

Rate,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  set  or  considered  in  a  class  ;  to 
have  rank ;  as,  the  ship  rates  as  a  ship  of  the  line. 

2.  To  make  an  estimate. 

Rate'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.     See  Ratable. 

Ra'tel   (ra'tel),   n.     [P.]     {Zo'dl.)   Any  carnivore  of 
the  genus  Mel- 
Hvora,  allied  to 
the  weasels  and 

the   skunks ;  —  ^^^^^^  _ 

called  also  hon-  ^  '^mnaaaMriH^^^^^Bk^tSH  1 2. 
ey  badger. 

(!^=  Several 
species  are 
known  in  Af- 
rica and  India. 
The  Cape  rate!  African  or  Cape  Ratel  (llelUvora  Cape7is!s). 
(M.      Cavensis) 

and  the  Indian  ratel  {M.  Indica)  are  the  best  known.  The 
back  is  gray;  the  lower  parts,  face,  and  tail  are  black. 
They  are  fond  of  honey,  and  rob  the  nests  of  wild  bees. 

Rate'pay'er  (-pa'er),  n.    One  who  pays  rates  or  taxes. 

Rat'er  (rat'er),  n.     One  who  rates  or  estimates. 

Rat'er,  n.     One  who  rates  or  scolds. 

Raffish'  (rat'lTsh'),  n.    {Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Rat-tail. 

Rath  (rath),  n.  [It.  rath.J  1.  A  hill  or  mound.  IZre- 
land]  Spenser. 

2.  A  kind  of  ancient  fortification  found  in  Ireland. 

Rath    I  (rath),  a.     [AS.  hrseS,  hrsed,  quick,  akin  to 

Rathe  (      OHG.  hrad,  Icel.  hraSr.']    Coming  before 

others,  or  before  the  usual  time;  early.    \_Obs.  or  Poetic'] 

Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies.       Milton. 

Rath,    )  adi'.     Early  ;   soon  ;  betimes.     [Obs.  or  Po- 

Rathe, )     etic] 

Why  rise  ye  up  so  rathe  f  ChaiLcer. 

Too  rathe  cut  off  by  practice  criminal.       Spenser. 
Rath'er  (rSth'er),  a.     [Compar.  of  RATH,  a.]     Prior ; 
earlier ;  former.     [Ofts.] 

Now  no  man  dwelleth  at  the  rather  town.    Sir  J.  Mandeville. 

Rath'er  (rSth'er;  277),  adv.     [AS.  hraSor,  compar. 

of  hraSe,  hrasSe,  quickly,  immediately.     See  Rath,  a.] 

1.  Earlier;  sooner;  before.     [06s.] 

Thou  Shalt,  quod  he,  be  rather  false  than  I.      Chaucer. 
A  good  mean  to  come  the  rather  to*  grace.  Foze. 

2.  More  readily  or  willingly  ;  preferably. 

■      My  soul  chooseth  .  .  .  death  rather  than  my  life.   Job  vii.  16. 

3.  On  the  other  hand  ;  to  the  contrary  of  what  was 
said  or  suggested ;  instead. 

Was  nothing  bettered,  but  rattier  grew  worse.    Mark  v.  26. 

4.  Of  two  alternatives  conceived  of,  this  by  preference 
to,  or  as  more  likely  than,  the  other ;  somewhat. 

He  sought  tlironghout  the  world,  but  sought  in  vain. 
And  nowhere  finding,  rather  feared  her  slain.        Dryden. 
6.  More  properly  ;  more  correctly  speaking. 
This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature.  Shak. 


6.  In  some  degree ;  somewhat ;  as,  the  day  is  rather 
warm ;  the  house  is  rather  damp. 

The  rather,  the  more  so ;  especially ;  for  better  reason ; 
for  particular  cause. 

You  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time. 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand.  Shak. 

—  Had  rather,  or  Would  rather,  prefer  to ;  prefers  to  ;  as, 
he  had,  or  would,  rather  go  tlian  stay.  "I  had  rather 
speak  five  words  with  my  understanding  than  ten  thous- 
and words  in  an  unknown  tongue."  1  Cor.  xiv.  19.  See 
Bad  rather,  under  Had. 

Rath'ripe'  (rath'rip'),  a.  Rareripe,  or  early  ripe.  —  ». 
A  rareripe.     [06s.  or  Prov.  Eng.~\ 

Such  who  delight  in  rathripe  fruits.  Fuller. 

Rat'i-fi-ca'tion  (rSf  i-fT-ka'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  P.  ratifi- 
cation.'] The  act  of  ratifying  ;  tlie  state  of  being  ratified ; 
confirmation  ;  sanction ;  as,  the  ratification  of  a  treaty. 

Rat'i-fi'er  (rat'I-fi'er),  «.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
ratifies ;  a  confirmer.  Shak. 

Rat'l-ty  (-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ratified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ratifying  (-fi'ing).]  [F.  ratifier,  fr. 
L.  ratus  fixed  by  calculation,  firm,  valid  -)-  -ficare  (in 
comp.)  to  make.  See  Rate,  n.,  and  -fy.]  To  approve 
and  sanction  ;  to  make  valid ;  to  confirm  ;  to  establish ; 
to  settle ;  especially,  to  give  sanction  to,  as  something 
done  by  an  agent  or  servant ;  as,  to  ratify  an  agreement, 
treaty,  or  contract ;  to  ratify  a  nomination. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  divine  power  to  set  a  seal  to  a  lie  by 
ratifying  an  imposture  with  such  a  miracle.  South. 

Rat'l-ha-hi'tion  (-ha-bish'iin),  n.  [L.  ratihabitio ; 
ratus  fixed,  valid  -|-  habere  to  hold.]  Confirmation  or  ap- 
probation, as  of  an  act  or  contract.     [06s.]   Jer.  Taylor. 

Ra'tl-0  (ra'shi-o  or  ra'sho),  n.  [L.,  fr.  reri,  ratus,  to 
reckon,  believe,  think,  judge.  See  Reason.]  1.  {Math.) 
The  relation  which  one  quantity  or  magnitude  has  to  an- 
other of  the  same  kind.  It  is  expressed  by  the  quotient 
of  the  division  of  the  first  by  the  second ;  thus,  the  ratio 
of  3  to  6  is  expressed  by  §  or  J ;  of  a  to  6  by  -|^ ;  or  (less 
commonly)  the  second  term  is  made  the  dividend;  as, 
a  :  0  ^  -. 

(J^^  Some  writers  consider  ratio  as  the  quotient  itself, 
making  ratio  equivalent  to  a  number. 

The  term  ratio  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  differ- 
ence of  two  quantities"  as  well  as  to  their  quotient,  in 
which  case  the  former  is  called  arithmetical  ratio,  the 
latter,  geometrical  ratio.  The  name  ratio  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  rule  of  three  in  arithmetic.    See  under  Rule. 

2.  Hence,  fixed  relation  of  number,  quantity,  or  de- 
gree ;  rate ;  proportion ;  as,  the  ratio  of  representation 
in  Congress. 

Compound  ratio.  Duplicate  ratio.  Inverse  ratio,  etc.  See 
under  Compound,  Duplicate,  etc.  —  Ratio  of  a  geometrical 
progression,  the  constant  quantity  by  which  each  term  is 
multiplied  to  produce  the  succeeding  one. 

Ra'tl-OC'1-nate  (rSsh'i-os'T-nat),  V.  i.  [L.  ratiocinatvs, 
p.  p.  of  ratiocinari,  fr.  ratio  reason.  See  Ratio.]  To 
reason,  esp.  deductively ;  to  offer  reason  or  argument. 

Ra'ti-OC'1-na'tion  (-na'shtin),  n.  [L.  ratiocinatio :  cf. 
P.  ratiocination.]  The  process  of  reasoning,  or  deducing 
conclusions  from  premises  ;  deductive  reasoning. 

Ra'tl-OC'i-na-tive  (-os'i-na-tTv),  a.  [L.  ratiocinati- 
vus.]  Characterized  by,  or  addicted  to,  ratiocination ; 
consisting  in  the  comparison  of  propositions  or  facts,  and 
the  deduction  of  inferences  from  the  comparison ;  argu- 
mentative ;  as,  a  ratiocinative  process. 

The  ratiocinative  meditativeness  of  his  character.   Coleridge. 

Ra'tl-OC'i-na-tO-ry  (-na-to-ry),  a.  Ratiocinative.  [R.] 

Ra'tion  (ra'shun  or  rash'tin),  n.  [P.,  fr  L.  ratio  a 
reckoning,  calculation,  relation,  reference,  LL.  ratio  ra- 
tion. See  Ratio.]  1.  A  fixed  daily  allowance  of  pro- 
visions assigned  to  a  soldier  in  the  army,  or  a  sailor  in 
the  navy,  for  his  subsistence. 

11^°'  Officers  have  several  rations,  the  number  varying 
according  to  their  rank  or  the  number  of  their  attendants. 

2.  Hence,  a  certain  portion  or  fixed  amount  dealt  out ; 
an  allowance ;  an  allotment. 

Ra'tion,  v.  t.    To  supply  with  rations,  as  a  regiment. 

Ra'tion-al  (rSsh'iin-al),  a.  [L.  rationalis:  cf.  P.  ra- 
tionnel.  See  Ratio,  Reason,  and  cf.  Rationale.]  1.  Re- 
lating to  the  reason  ;  not  physical ;  mental. 

Moral  philosophy  was  his  chiefest  end  ;  for  the  rational,  the 
natural,  and  mathematics  .  .  .  were  but  simple  pastimes  in 
comparison  of  the  other.  Sir  T.  North. 

2.  Having  reason,  or  the  faculty  of  reasoning;  en- 
dowed with  reason  or  understanding ;  reasoning. 

It  is  our  glory  and  happiness  to  have  a  rational  nature.  Law. 

3.  Agreeable  to  reason  ;  not  absurd,  preposterous,  ex- 
travagant, foolish,  fanciful,  or  the  like  ;  wise  ;  judicious ; 
as,  rational  conduct ;  a  rational  man. 

4.  (Chem.)  Expressing  the  type,  structure,  relations, 
and  reactions  of  a  compound ;  graphic  ;  —  said  of  formu- 
lae.   "See  under  Formula. 

Rational  horizon.  (j4.s;/-on.)  See  HoHizON,  2(6). —Rational 
quantity  (Alq.),  one  that  can  be  expressed  without  the 
use  of  a  radical  sign,  or  in  exact  parts  of  unity  ;  ~  op- 
posed to  irrational  or  radical  qtiantiiy.  — Rational  symp- 
tom (Med.),  one  elicited  by  the  statements  of  the  patient 
himself  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  physical  examination. 

Syn.  —  Sane ;  sound  ;  intelligent ;  reasonable  ;  sensi- 
ble ;  wise ;  discreet ;  judicious.  —  Rational,  Reasona- 
ble. Rational  has  reference  to  reason  as  a  faculty  of 
the  mind,  and  is  opposed  to  /rrational ;  as,  a  rational 
being,  a  rational  state  of  mind,  rational  views,  etc.  In 
these  cases  the  speculative  reason  is  more  particularly 
referred  to.  Reasonable  has  reference  to  the  exercise  of 
this  faculty  for  practical  purposes,  and  means,  governed 
or  directed  by  reason ;  as,  reasanuhle  desires  or  plans ; 
a  reasonable  charge  ;  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success. 
What  higher  in  her  society  tliou  lind'st 
Attractive,  hunum,  ralinrial,  love  still.  Milton. 

A  law  may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  although  a  man  does  not 
allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgivers.       Swir't. 

Ra'tlon-al,  n.    A  rational  being.  Yonng, 

Ra'tlon-a'le  (rSsli'un-ii'le),  n.     [L.  rationalis,  neut. 


rationale.  See  Rational,  a.]  An  explanation  or  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  some  opinion,  action,  hypothesis, 
phenomenon,  or  tlie  like  ;  also,  the  principles  themselves. 

Ra'tion-al-lsm  (rash'un-nl-iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  P.  ruiiona- 
lisme.]  1.  (IVieo/.)  Tlie  doctrine  or  system  of  those  who 
deduce  their  religious  opinions  from  reason  or  the  under- 
standing, as  distinct  from,  or  opposed  to,  revelation. 

2.  {Philos.)  The  system  that  makes  rational  power 
the  ultimate  test  of  truth  ;  • —  opposed  to  sensualism,  or 
sensationalism,  and  empiricism.  Fleming. 

Ra'tion-al-ist,  n.  [Ct.  P.  rationaliste.]  One  who 
accepts  rationalism  as  a  theory  or  system ;  also,  dispar- 
agingly, a  false  reasoner.    See  Citation  under  Reasonist. 

Ra'tion-al-ls'tiC  (-is'tTk),       )  a.    Belonging  to,  or  in 

Ra'tion-al-is'tic-al  (-tl-kol),  |  accordance  with,  the 
principles  of  rationalism.  —  Ra'tion-al-is'tic-al-ly,  adv. 

Ra'tion-al'1-ty  (-al'I-ty  ;  277),  n.;  pi.  -ties  (-tiz).  [P. 
rationalite,  or  L.  rationalitas.]  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  rational ;  agreement  with  reason ;  possession  of 
reason ;  due  exercise  of  reason  ;  reasonableness. 

When  God  has  made  rationality  the  common  portion  of  man- 
kind, how  came  it  to  be  thy  inclosure  ?  Gov.  of  Tongue. 

Well-directed  intentions,  whose  rationalities  will  never  bear 
a  rigid  examination.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ra'tion-al-i-za'tion  (rSsh'un-ol-T-za'shiin),  n.  The 
act  or  process  of  rationalizing. 

Ra'Uon-al-lze  (rSsh'iin-ol-iz),  V.  t.  1.  To  make  ra- 
tional ;  also,  to  convert  to  rationalism. 

2.  To  interpret  in  the  manner  of  a  rationalist. 

3.  To  form  a  rational  conception  of. 

4.  {Alg.)  To  render  rational;  to  free  from  radical 
signs  or  quantities. 

Ra'tion-al-ize,  v.  i.  To  use,  and  rely  on,  reason  in 
forming  a  theory,  belief,  etc.,  especially  in  matters  of 
religion  :  to  accord  with  the  principles  of  rationalism. 

Theodore  ...  is  justly  considered  the  chief  rationalizing  doc- 
tor of  antiquity.  J.  H.  Newman, 

Ra'tlon-al-ly,  adv.     in  a  rational  manner. 

Ra'tion-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ra- 
tional ;  rationality. 

II  Ra-ti'tae  (ra-tl'te),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  ratis  a  raft ; 
cf.  L.  raiitus  marked  with  the  figure  of  a  raft.]  {Zo'ol.) 
An  order  of  birds  in  which  the  wings  are  small,  rudimen- 
tary, or  absent,  and  the  breastbone  is  destitute  of  a  keel. 
The  ostrich,  emu,  moa,  and  apteryx  are  examples. 

Rat'i-tate  (rSt'i-ttt),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Ratitse. 

Rat'ite  (rStlt),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Ratit*.  —  n.     One  of  the  Ratitae. 

Rat'lines  )  (rSt'lInz),  n.  pi.      [Of  uncertain  origin.] 

Rat'Iins    )     {Naut.)  The  small 
transverse  ropes  attached  to  the « 
shrouds  and  forming  the  steps  of  a 
rope  ladder.     [Written  also    rat- 
lings, and  rattlings.]  Totten. 

Rat'on  (rat'on),  n.  [Cf.  Rac- 
coon.]    A  small  rat.     [06s.] 

Piers  Plowman. 

Ra-tOOn' (ra-toon'),re.  1.  Same 
as  Raki'Oon,  n. 

2.  A  rattan  cane.  [06s.]  Pepys. 

Ra-toon',  v.  i.  Same  as  Ra,t- 
toon,  v.  i. 

RatS'bane'  (rats'ban'),  n.  [Eat 
-\-  bane.]  Rat  poison ;  white  ar- 
senic. Shrouds  and  Ratlines. 

RatS'baned'  (-band'),  a.    Poisoned  by  ratsbane. 

Rat'— tail'  (rSt'tal'),  a.  Like  a  rat's  tail  in  form  ;  as, 
a  rat-tail  file,  which  is  round,  slender,  and  tapering.  See 
Illust.  of  File. 

Rat'— tail',  n.  1.  {Far.)  pi.  An  excrescence  growing 
from  the  pastern  to  the  middle  of  the  shank  of  a  horse. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  {a)  The  California  chimsera.  See  Chimjska. 
(6)  Any  fish  of  the  genus  Macrurns.     See  Geenadiek,  2. 

Rat'-tailed'  (-tald'),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Having  a  long,  taper- 
ing tail  like  that  of  a  rat. 

Rat-tailed  larva  (Zo'ol.),  the  larva  of  a  fly  of  the  genus 
Eristalis.  See  Eristalis.  —  Rat-tailed  serpent  (Zo'ol.),  the 
fer-de-lance.  —  Rat-tailed  shrew  (.^ooZ.),  the  musk  shrew. 

Rat-tan' (rat-tSn'),  ?!.  [Malay  »-o<rt7!.]  [Written  also 
ratan.]  {Bot.)  One  of  the  long  slender  flexible  stems  of 
several  species  of  palms  of  the  genus  Calamus,  mostly 
East  Indian,  though  some  are  African  and  Australian. 
They  are  exceedingly  tough,  and  are  used  for  walking 
sticks,  wickerwork,  chairs  and  seats  of  chairs,  cords  and 
cordage,  and  many  other  purposes. 

Rat-teen'  (-ten'),  n.  [F.  ratine.]  A  thick  woolen 
stuft'  quilled  or  twilled. 

Rat'ten  (rat't'n),  V.  t.  [Prov.  E.  ratten  a  rat,  hence 
the  verb  literally  means,  to  do  mischief  like  a  rat.]  To 
deprive  feloniously  of  the  tools  used  in  one's  employ- 
ment (as  by  breaking  or  stealing  them),  for  the  purpose 
of  annoying  ;  as,  to  ratten  a  mechanic  who  works  during 
a  strike.     [Trades-union  Cant]  J.  HfcCartliy. 

Rafter  (-ter),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rats, 
as  one  who  deserts  his  party. 

2.  Anything  which  catclies  r.ats ;  esp.,  a  dog  trained  to 
cateli  rats  ;  a  rat  terrier.     See  Terriek. 

Rat'ti-nef  (-tT-ngf),  n.  A  woolen  stuff  thinner  tlian 
ratteen. 

Rafting  (rSt'ting),  n.  1.  Tlie  conduct  or  practices 
of  one  who  rats.     See  Rat,  •!'.»'.,  1.  Sydney  Smith. 

2.  The  low  sport  of  setting  a  dog  upon  rats  confined  in 
a  pit  to  see  how  many  lie  will  kill  in  a  given  time. 

Rat'tle  (-t'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rattled  (-t'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rattling  (-tllng).]  [Akin  to  D.  ralelen, 
G.  rnsseln,  AS.  hnvtrle  a  rattle,  in  hnrtelwyrt  rnttle- 
wort ;  cf.  Gr.  xpaSaCveiv  to  swing,  wave.  Cf.  Rail  a 
bird.]  1.  To  make  a  quick  succession  of  sliarp,  inhar- 
monious noises,  as  by  the  collivsiou  of  hard  ivnd  not  very 
sonorous  bodies  slvalien  together ;  to  clatter. 

And  the  rude  hail  in  rattling  tempest  forms.    .-Uldison. 
'T  was  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street.  TJi/ron. 
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2.  To  drive  or  ride  briskly,  so  as  to  make  a  clattering ; 
as,  we  rattled  along  for  a  couple  of  miles.     lCoUoq.~\ 

3.  To  make  a  clatter  with  the  voice ;  to  talk  rapidly 
and  idly  ;  to  chatter  ;  —  with  on  or  away  ;  as,  she  rat- 
tled on  for  an  hour.     {Colloq.'\ 

Rat'tle  (rat't'l),  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  make  a  rattling 
or  clattering  sound ;  as,  to  rattle  a  chain. 

2.  To  assail,  annoy,  or  st\iji  vvitk  a  r&tcling  noise. 

Sound  but  anotner  [drum],  and  another  shall 

As  loud  as  thine  rattle  the  welkin's  ear.  Shale. 

3.  Hence,  to  disconcert ;  to  confuse  ;  as,  to  rattle  one's 
Judgment ;  to  rattle  a  player  in  a  game.     [Colloq.'] 

4.  To  scold  ;  to  rail  at.  VEslrange. 
To  rattle  off.    (a)  To  tell  glibly  or  noisily ;  as,  io  rattle 

off  a  story.      (6)   To  rail  at ;   to  scold.      "  She  would 

sometimes  rattle  off  her  servants  sharply."     Arbutknot. 

Rat'tle,  n.     1.  A  rapid  succession  of  sharp,  clattering 

sounds  ;  as,  the  rattle  of  a  drum.  Prior. 

2.  Noisy,  rapid  talk. 

All  this  ado  about  the  golden  age  is  but  an  empty  rattle  and 
frivolous  conceit.  HakewUl, 

3.  An  instrument  with  which  a  rattling  sound  is  made ; 
especially,  a  child's  toy  that  rattles  when  shaken. 

The  rattles  of  Isis  and  the  cymbals  of  Brasilea  nearly  enough 

resemble  eaeli  other.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Pleased  with  a  rattle^  tickled  with  a  straw.  Pope. 

4.  A  noisy,  senseless  talker ;  a  jabberer. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  man  who  wrote  with  so  much 

Eerspicuity,  vivacity,  and  grace,  should  have  been,  whenever 
e  took  a  part  in  conversation,  an  empty,  noisy,  blundering 
rattle.  Macaulay. 

5.  A  scolding;  a  sharp  rebuke.     [06j.]  Heylin. 

6.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  organ  of  an  animal  having  a  structure 
adapted  to  produce  a  rattling  sound. 

■  ^W"  The  rattle  of  a  rattlesnake  is  composed  of  the 
hardened  terminal  scales,  loosened  in  succession,  but  not 
cast  off,  and  so  modified  in  form  as  to  make  a  series  of 
loose,  hollow  joints. 

7.  The  noise  in  the  throat  produced  by  the  air  in 
passing  through  mucus  which  the  lungs  are  unable  to 
expel ;  —  chiefly  observable  at  the  approach  of  death, 
when  it  is  called  the  death  rattle.     See  Rale. 

To  spring  a  rattle,  to  cause  it  to  sound.  —  Yellow  rattle 
(Bol.),  a  yellow-flowered  herb  (Rhinanthus  Crista-galU), 
the  ripe  seeds  of  which  rattle  in  the  inflated  calyx. 

Rat'tle-bOS'  (-bSks'),  n.  1.  A  toy  that  makes  a  rat- 
tling sound  ;  a  rattle. 

2.  {Bot.)  (a)  An  American  herb  {Crotalaria  sagiita- 
lis),  the  seeds  of  which,  when  ripe,  rattle  in  the  inflated 
pod.  (6)  Any  species  of  Crotalaria,  a  genus  of  yellow- 
flowered  herbs,  with  inflated,  many-seeded  pods. 

Rat'tle-brained'  (-brand'),  a.    Giddy ;  rattle-headed. 
Rat'Ue-head'  (-hSd'),  n.     An  empty,  noisy  talker. 
Rat'tle-head'ed,  a.    Noisy ;  giddy ;  unsteady. 
Rat'tle-mouse' (-mous'),  n.  A  bat.  iObs.J  PuttenMm. 
Rat'tle-pate'  (-pat'),  n.    A  rattlehead.     C.  Kingsley. 
Rat'tle-pat'ed,  a.     Rattle-headed.     "  A  noisy,  rattle- 
pated  fellow."  W.  Irving. 
Rat'tler  (-tier),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  rattles. 
Rat'tle-snake'  (rSt't'l-snak'),  n.    {Zodl.)  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  ven- 
omous American  snakes 
belonging  to  the  gen- 
era Crotalus  and  Cau- 
disona,    or    Sistrurus. 
They  have  a  series  of 
horny  interlocking 
joints  at  the  end  of  the 
tail      which     make    a 
sharp    rattling     sound 
when      shaken.        The 
common  rattlesnake  of 
the    Northern    United 
States    (Crotalus    hor- 
ridus),    and     the    dia- 
mond rattlesnake  of  the 
South  (C  adamantetts), 
are  the  best  known.  See 
Illust.  of  Fang. 

Ground     rattlesnake 
(Zodl.),  a  small  rattle- 
snake   {Caudisona,    or    „  ,.,        ^     ,r^    ,  }  .  „,;„m^«»^,. 
Sistrurus,  viiliaria)  of    R^"'""'""  ioiv      'ox) 
the     Southern    United  variety  «(- ox). 

States,  having  a  small  rattle.  It  has  nine  large  scales  on 
its  head.  —  Kattlesnake  fern  (S'7(.),  a  common  American 
fern  {Botrxjchium  Virginianum)  having  a  triangular  de- 
compound frond  and  a  long-stalked  panic'e  of  spore  cases 
rising  from  the  middle  of  the  frond.  —  Rattlesnake  grass 
(Bot.),  a  handsome  American  graiss  (Glyceria 
Canadensis)  with  an  ample  panicle  of  rather 
large  ovate  spikelets,  each  one  composed  of 
imbricated  parts  and  slightly  resembling  the 
rattle  of  the  rattlesnake.  Sometimes  called 
quaking  grass.  —  Rattlesnake  plantain.  (Bot.) 
See  under  Plantain.—  Rattlesnake  root  (Bot.), 
a  name  given  to  certain  American  species  of 
the  composite  genus  Prenanthes  (P.  alba  and 
P.  serpentaria),  formerly  asserted  to  cure  the 
bite  of  the  rattlesnake.  Called  also  lion\sfoot, 
gall  of  ttie  earth,  and  tvhite  lettuce.  —  Rattle- 
snake's master.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  species  of  Agave 
(Agave  Virginica)  growing  in  the  Southern 
United  States,  (b)  An  umbelliferous  plant  Rattlesnake 
(Bryngium  yuccijefolium)  with  large  bristly-  Grass 
irmged  linear  leaves,  (e)  A  composite  plant, 
the  blazing  star  (Liatris  squarrosa).  —  Rattiesnake  weed 
(Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  composite  genus  Hieracium  (H.  ve- 
nosum) ;  —  probably  so  named  from  its  spotted  leaves. 
See  also  Snakeeoot. 

Rat'Ue-trap'  (-trap'),  n.    Any  machine  or  vehicle  that 

does  not  run  smoothly.     \_Colloq.'\  A.  Trollope. 

Rat'tle-weed'  (-wed'),  n.     (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the 

genus  Astragalus.     See  Milk  vetch. 

Rat'tle-WlngS' (-wTngz'),  n.    (Zodl.)  The  golden-eye. 

Rat'tle-'wort'  (-wfirf ),  n.     [AS.  hrsetelwyrt.']    (Bot.) 

Same  as  Rattlebox. 


Rat'tllngB  (rSt'tlTngz),  n.  pi.    (Naut.)  Ratlines. 

Rat-toon'  (rSt-toon'),  n.  [Sp  retono.'\  One  of  the 
stems  or  shoots  of  sugar  cane  of  the  second  year's  growth 
from  the  root,  or  later.     See  Plant-cane. 

Rat-toon',  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rattooned  (-toond') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rattooninq.]  [Cf.  Sp.  retonar.']  To 
sprout  or  spring  up  from  the  root,  as  sugar  cane  from 
the  root  of  the  previous  year's  planting. 

Rau'cld  (ra'sld),  a.  [L.  raucus  hoarse ;  cf.  LL.  rau- 
cidus.}     Hoarse ;  raucous.     [J?.]  Lamb. 

Rau'ci-ty  (ra'sT-ty),  n.  [L.  raucitas,  from  raucus 
hoarse  ;  cf.  F.  raucite.']  Harshness  of  sound  ;  rough  ut- 
terance ;  hoarseness ;  as,  the  raucity  of  a  trumpet,  or  of 
the  human  voice. 

Rau'COUS  (ra'kiis),  a.  [L.  raaeui.]  Hoarse ;  harsh  ; 
rough;  as,  a  raucous,  thick  tone.  "His  voice  slightly 
raucous."    Aytoun.  — Rau'COUS-ly,  adv. 

Raught  (rat),  obs.  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Reach.  Shak. 

Raught,  obs.  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Reck.  Chaucer. 

Raunch  (ranch),  v.  t.    See  Ranch.  Spenser. 

Raun-SOUn'  (ran-soon'),  n.  Ransom.  [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Ravage  (rSv'aj;  48),  n.  [F.,  fr.  (assumed)  L.  ra- 
pagium,  rapaticum,  fr.  rapfre  to  carry  off  by  force,  to 
ravish.  See  Rapacious,  Ravish.]  Desolation  by  vio- 
lence ;  violent  ruin  or  destruction  ;  devastation  ;  havoc  ; 
waste ;  as,  the  ravage  of  a  lion  ;  the  ravages  of  fire  or 
tempest ;  the  ravages  of  an  army,  or  of  time. 
Would  one  think  't  were  possible  for  love 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul  ?  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Despoilment ;  devastation  ;  desolation ;  pillage ; 
plunder ;  spoil ;  waste  ;  ruin. 

Rav'age,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ravaged  (-ajd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Ravaging  (-a-jTng).]  [F  ravager.  See  Rav- 
age, K.]  To  lay  waste  by  force ;  to  desolate  by  violence ; 
to  commit  havoc  or  devastation  upon ;  to  spoil ;  to  plun- 
der ;  to  consume. 

Already  Cffisar 
Has  ravaged  more  than  hall  the  globe.         Addison. 
His  lands  were  daily  ravaged,  his  cattle  driven  away. 

Jlacaulay. 

Syn.  —  To  despoil ;  pillage ;  plunder ;  sack  ;  spoil ;  dev- 
astate ;  desolate  ;  destroy  ;  waste ;  ruin. 

Rav'a-ger  (-S-jer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rav- 
ages or  lays  waste  ;  spoiler. 

Rave  (rav),  obs.  imp.  of  RrvE. 

Rave,  n.  [Prov.  E.  raves,  or  rathes,  a  frame  laid  on 
a  wagon,  for  carrying  hay,  etc.]  One  of  the  upper 
side  pieces  of  the  frame  of  a  wagon  body  or  a  sleigh. 

Rave  (rav),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Raved  (ravd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Raving.]  [F.  rever  to  rave,  to  be  delirious,  to 
dream ;  perhaps  fr.  L.  rabere  to  rave,  rage,  be  mad  or 
furious.  Cf.  Rage,  Reverie.]  1.  To  wander  in  mind  or 
intellect ;  to  be  delirious  ;  to  talk  or  act  irrationally  ;  to 
be  wild,  furious,  or  raging,  as  a  madman. 

In  our  madness  evermore  we  rave.  Chaucer, 

Have  I  not  cause  to  rave  and  beat  my  breast  ?  Addison. 

The  mingled  torrent  of  redcoats  and  tartans  went  raving 
down  the  valley  to  the  gorge  of  Killiecrankie.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  rush  wildly  or  furiously.  Spenser. 

3.  To  talk  with  unreasonable  enthusiasm  or  excessive 
passion  or  excitement ;  —  followed  by  about,  of,  or  on; 
as,  he  raved  about  her  beauty. 

The  hallowed  scene 
Which  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not.   Byron. 

Rave,  V.  t.  To  utter  in  madness  or  frenzy ;  to  say 
wildly  ;  as,  to  rave  nonsense.  Young. 

Rave'book  (rav'hook),  n.  (Shipbuilding)  A  tool, 
hooked  at  the  end,  for  enlarging  or  clearing  seams  for 
the  reception  of  oakum. 

Rav'el  (rav''l),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Raveled  (-'Id)  or 
Ravelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Raveling  or  Ravelling.] 
[OD.  ravelen,  t>.  rafelen,  akin  to  LG.  rebeln,  rebbeln, 
reffeln."]  1.  To  separate  or  undo  the  texture  of  ;  to 
take  apart ;  to  untwist  ;  to  unweave  or  unknit ;  —  often 
followed  by  out ;  as,  to  ravel  a  twist ;  to  ravel  out  a 
stocking. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  raveled  eleave  of  care.      Shah. 

2.  To  imdo  the  intricacies  of ;  to  disentangle. 

3.  To  pull  apart,  as  the  threads  of  a  texture,  and  let 
them  fall  into  a  tangled  mass ;  hence,  to  entangle ;  to 
make  intricate ;  to  involve. 

What  glory 's  due  to  him  that  could  divide 
Such  raveled  interests  ?  has  the  knot  untied  ?  Waller. 
The  faith  of  very  many  men  seems  a  duty  so  weak  and  indif- 
ferent, is  so  often  untwisted  by  violence,  or  raveled  and  en- 
tangled in  weak  discourses  1  Jer.  Taylor. 
Rav'el,  V.  i.    1.  To  become  untwisted  or  unwoven ; 
to  be  disentangled ;  to  be  relieved  of  intricacy. 

2.  To  fall  into  perplexity  and  confusion.     [Obs."] 

Till,  by  their  own  perplexities  involved, 

They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolved.  Milton. 

3.  To  make  investigation  or  search,  as  by  picking  out 
the  threads    of    a 
woven    pattern. 
lObs.-\ 

The  humor  of  rav- 
eling into  all  these 
mystical  or  entan- 
gled matters. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Rav'el-er  (-er), 
n.  [Also  raveller.'] 
One  who  ravels. 

Ravelin  (rSv'- 

ITn  ;  277),  n.  [F. ; 
cf.  Sp.  rebellin.  It. 
revellino,  riv el- 
lino  ;  perhaps  fr. 
L.  re-  again  +  val- 
femwall.]  (Fort.) 
A  detached  work 
with  two  embank- 
ments which  make 
a  salient  angle.     It  is  raised  before  the  curtain  on  the 


Raven  (^Corvus  cor  ax). 


Ravelin. 

A  A  Bastions  ;  66  Curtain  ;  cc  Tenailles  ; 
dd  Caponiere  ;  e  Ravelin  ;  F  Redoubt 
in  the  Ravelin  ;  gg  Covered  Way  ;  h  h 
Reentering  Places  of  Arms  ;  ii  Re- 
doubts in  same  ;  k-lc  Ditch  ;  II  Ditch  of 
Ravelin  ;  mmmm  Glacis  ;  as  Exterior 
Side  {  ts  Capital. 


counterscarp  of  the  place.    Formerly  called  demilune, 
and  half-moon. 

Rav'el-ing  (rSv"l-Tng),  n.  [Also  ravelling.'}  1.  The 
act  of  untwisting  or  of  disentangling. 

2.  That  which  is  raveled  out ;  esp. ,  a  thread  detached 
from  a  texture. 
Ra'ven  (ra'v'n),  n.     [AS.  hrsefn;  akin  to  D.  raaf,  G. 
rabe,    OHG.    hraban,    Icel.  hrafn, 
Dan.  ravn,  and  perhaps  to  L.  cor- 
Gr.  Kopof.    V19.]    (Zodl.)  A 
large  black  passerine 
bird   (Corvus    corax), 
similar   to   the  crow, 
but  larger.     It  is  na- 
tive  of  the   northern 
parts  of   Europe, 
Asia,   and   Amer- 
ica, and  is  noted 
for  its  sagacity. 
Sea  raven  (Zo- 
ol.),   the  cormo- 
rant. 

Ra'ven,  a. 
Of  the  color 
of  the  ra- 
v  e  n ;  jet 
black;  as, 
raven  curls ; 
raven  dark- 
ness. 

Rav'en  (rav''n),  n.      [OF.  ravine  impetuosity,   vio- 
lence, F.  ravine  ravine.   See  Ravine,  Rapine.]    [Written 
also  ravin,  and  ravine.']     1.  Rapine ;  rapacity.         Ray. 
2.  Prey ;  plunder ;  food  obtained  by  violence. 
Rav'en,  v.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Ravened  (-'nd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Ravening.]    [Written  also  ravin,  and  ravine.'] 

1.  To  obtain  or  seize  by  violence.  HakewilC 

2.  To  devour  with  great  eagerness. 

Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane.        SItaJc. 

Rav'en,  v.  i.  To  prey  with  rapacity  ;  to  be  greedy ; 
to  show  rapacity.     [Written  also  ravin,  and  ravine.] 

Benjamin  shall  raven  as  a  wolf.       Gen.  xlix.  27. 

II  Rav'e-naaa  (rSv'e-na'U),  n.  [Malagasy.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  related  to  the  banana. 

dt^""  Ravenala  Madagascariensis,  the  principal  species, 
is  an  unbranched  tree  with  immense  oarDke  leaves  grow- 
ing alternately  from  two  sides  of  the  stem.  The  sheath- 
ing bases  of  the  leafstalks  collect  and  retain  rain  water, 
which  flows  freely  when  they  are  pierced  with  a  knife, 
whence  the  plant  is  called  travelers  tree. 

Rav'en-er  (r5v''n-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
ravens  or  plunders.  Gower. 

2.  A  bird  of  prey,  as  the  owl  or  vulture.  lObs.']  Holland. 

Rav'en-lng,  n.  Eagerness  for  plunder  ;  rapacity ; 
extortion.  Jjuke  xi.  39. 

Rav'en-lng,  a.  Greedily  devouring  ;  rapacious ;  as, 
ravening  wolves.  —  Rav'en-ing-ly,  adv. 

Rav'en-ous  (rav"n-us),  a.  [From  2d  Raven.]  1.  De- 
vouring with  rapacious  eagerness ;  furiously  voracious ; 
hungry  even  to  rage ;  as,  a  ravenous  wolf  or  vulture. 

2.  Eager  for  prey  or  gratification ;  as,  a  ravenous  ap- 
petite or  desire. 

—  Rav'en-ous-ly,  acff.— Rav'en-ous-ness,  n. 

Ra'ven' S-dUCk'  (ra'v'nz-diik'),  n.  [Cf.  G.  ravens- 
tuch.]    A  fine  quality  of  sailcloth.      Sam.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Rav'er  (rav'er),  n.    One  who  raves. 

Rav'in  (rSv''n),  a.    Ravenous.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Rav'ln    I  (rav"n),  n.     [See  2d  Ra'ven.]     Food  ob- 

Rav'lne  J  tained  by  violence ;  plunder ;  prey ;  raven. 
"  Fowls  of  rauj/ne."  Chaucer. 

Though  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 

With  ravine,  shrieked  against  his  creed.     Tennyson. 

Rav'ln,  Rav'fne,  v,  t.  &  i.    See  Ra-ven,  v.  i.  &  i. 

Ra-vlne'  (ra-ven'),  n.  [F.,  a  place  excavated  by  a  tor, 
rent,  a  ravine,  f r.  ravir  to  snatch  or  tear  away,  L.  rapere ; 
cf .  L.  rapina  rapine.  See  Ravish,  and  cf.  Rapine,  Ra- 
ven prey.]     1.  A  torrent  of  water.    lObs.]       Cotgrave. 

2.  A  deep  and  narrow  hollow,  usually  worn  by  a 
stream  or  torrent  of  water ;  a  gorge ;  a  mountain  cleft. 

Rav'ing  (rav'ing),  a.  Talking  irrationally  and  wild- 
ly ;  as,  a  raving  lunatic.  —  Rav'ing-ly,  adv. 

Rav'ish  (rSv'ish),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ravished 
(-Ysht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ravishing.]  [OE.  ravissen,  F. 
ravir,  fr.  L.  rapere  to  snatch  or  tear  away,  to  ravish. 
See  Rapacious,  Rapid,  and  -ish.]  1.  To  seize  and  carry 
away  by  violence ;  to  snatch  by  force. 

These  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin 
Will  quicken,  and  accuse  thee.  Sltak. 

This  hand  shall  ravish  thy  pretended  right.    Dryden. 

2.  To  transport  with  joy  or  delight;  to  delight  to 
ecstasy.     "  Eavished  .  .  .  for  the  joy."  Chaucer. 

Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart.  Cant.  iv.  9, 

3.  To  have  carnal  knowledge  of  (a  woman)  by  force, 
and  against  her  consent ;  to  rape.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  transport ;  entrance ;  enrapture ;  delight ; 
violate  ;  deflour ;  force. 

Rav'ish-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  ravishes  (in  any  sense). 

Rav'ish-ing,  a.     Rapturous ;  transporting. 

Rav'lsh-ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  ravishing  manner. 

Rav'ish-ment  (-ment),  n.  [F.  ravissement.  See 
Ravish.]  1.  The  act  of  carrying  away  by  force  or 
against  consent ;  abduction ;  as,  the  ravishment  of  chil- 
dren from  their  parents,  of  a  ward  from  his  guardian,  or 
of  a  wife  from  her  husband.  Blachslone. 

2.  The  state  of  being  ravished  ;  rapture ;  transport  of 
delight;  ecstasy.  Spenser 

In  whose  sight  all  things  joy,  with  ravishment 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze.  MinoTU 

3.  The  act  of  ravishing  a  woman  ;  rape. 
Rav'iS-sant  (rSv'is-sSnt),  a.     [F.]     (Her.)  In  a  hfjf- 

raised  position,  as  if  about  to  spring  on  prey. 


ale,   senate,   c&re,    &m,    arm,    ask,   final,   ^11 ;    eve,    event,    €nd,    fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    orb,    odd : 
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Raw  (ra),  a.  [Compar.  Rawer  (-er) ;  stiperl.  Raw- 
est.] [AS.  hreaw  ;  akin  to  D.  rumiw,  LG.  rau,  G.  i-oh, 
OHG.  ro,  Icel.  krdr,  Dan.  raa,  Svv.  ra,  L.  crudus,  Gr. 
(tpeas  flesh,  Skr.  kravis  raw  flesh.  V18.  Cf.  Crude, 
Cruel.]  1.  Not  altered  from  its  natural  state  ;  not  pre- 
pared by  tlie  action  of  heat ;  as,  raw  sienna  ;  specifically, 
not  cooked  ;  not  changed  by  heat  to  a  state  suitable  for 
eating ;  not  done ;  as,  raw  meat. 

2.  Hence  :  Unprepared  for  use  or  enjoyment ;  imma- 
ture ;  unripe  ;  unseasoned ;  inexperienced  ;  unpracticed ; 
untried  ;  as,  raw  soldiers  ;  a  raw  recruit. 

Approved  himself  to  the  raw  judgment  of  the  multitude. 

De  Quincey. 

3.  Not  worked  in  due  form  ;  in  the  natural  state  ;  un- 
touched by  art ;  unwrought.  Specifically  :  (a)  Not  dis- 
tilled;  as,  »■«!«  water.  [06«.]  Bacon.  (6)  Not  spun  or 
twisted;  as,  raw-  silk  or  cotton.  .  (c)  Not  mixed  or  di- 
luted ;  as,  raw  spirits,  (rf)  Not  tried  ;  not  melted  and 
strained  ;  as,  raw  tallow,  (f )  Not  tanned  ;  as,  raw 
hides.  (/)  Not  trimmed,  covered,  or  folded  under  ;  as, 
the  raw  edge  of  a  piece  of  metal  or  of  cloth. 

4.  Not  covered  ;  bare.  Specifically:  (a)  Bald.  \Ohs.'\ 
"  With  skull  all  raw.''''  Spenser,  (ft)  Deprived  of  skin  ; 
galled  ;  as,  a  raw  sore,     (c)  Sore,  as  if  by  being  galled. 

And  all  his  sinews  waxen  weak  and  raw 

Through  long  imprisonment.  Spenser. 

5.  Disagreeably  damp  or  cold ;  chilly ;  bleak ;  as,  a 
ratt' wind.     "  A  7'ai«  and  gusty  day . "  Shah, 

Raw  material,  material  that  has  not  been  subjected  to 
a  (specified)  process  of  manufacture ;  as,  ore  is  the  raw 
material  used  in  smelting  ;  leather  is  the  raw  material  of 
the  shoe  industry.  —  Eaw  pig,  cast  iron  as  it  comes  from 
the  smelting  furnace. 

Raw,  n.  A  raw,  sore,  or  galled  place  ;  a  sensitive 
spot ;  as,  to  touch  one  on  the  raw. 

Like  savage  hackney  coachmen,  they  know  where  there  is  a 
rair.  ,  De  Quincey, 

RawTjOne'  (ra'bon'),  a,   Rawboned.    \_Obs,']   Spenser. 

Raw'boned'  (-bond'),  a.  Having  little  flesh  on  the 
bones ;  gaunt.  Shak, 

Raw'head'  (ra'hSd'),  n,  A  specter  mentioned  to 
frighten  children  ;  as,  rawhead  and  bloodybones. 

Raw'hldo'  (ra'hid'),  n,  A  cowhide,  or  coarse  riding 
whip,  made  of  untanned  (or  raw)  hide  twisted. 

Raw'lsh,  a.     Somewhat  raw.     [J?.]  Marston, 

Raw'ly,  adv,  1.  In  a  raw  manner ;  unskilKully ; 
without  experience. 

2.  Without  proper  preparation  or  provision.        Shak. 

Raw'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  raw. 

Ray  (ra),  V,  t,  [An  aphetic  form  of  array ;  cf.  Be- 
EAY.]     1.  To  array.     [Oftjt.]  Sir  T.  More, 

2,  To  mark,  stain,  or  soil;  to  streak ;  to  defile.  [<?fts.] 
"  The  filth  that  did  it  ray,"  Spenser, 

Ray,  m.  Array ;  order  ;  arrangement ;  dress.  [Ofts.] 
And  spoiling  all  her  gears  and  goodly  ray,      Spenser, 

Ray,  re.  [OF.  rai,  F.  rais,  fr.  L.  radius  a  beam  or 
ray,  staff,  rod,  spoke  of  a  wheel.  Cf.  Radius.]  1.  One 
of  a  number  of  lines  or  parts  diverging  from  a  common 
point  or  center,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle  ;  as,  a  star  of 
Bix  rays, 

2.  (Bat.)  A  radiating  part  of  a  flower  or  plant ;  the 
marginal  florets  of  a  compound  flower,  as  an  aster  or 
a  sunflower ;  one  of  the  pedicels  of  an  umbel  or  other 
circular  flower  cluster  ;  radius.     See  Radius. 

3.  (Zo'ol,)  (a)  One  of  the  radiating  spines,  or  carti- 
lages, supporting  the  fins  of  fishes,  (ft)  One  of  the  spher- 
omeres  of  a  radiate,  especially  one  of  the  arms  of  a  star- 
fish or  an  ophiuran. 

4.  (Physics)  (a)  A  line  of  light  or  heat  proceeding 
from  a  radiant  or  reflecting  point ;  a  single  element  of 
light  or  heat  propagated  continuously  ;  as,  a  solar  ray  ; 
a  polarized  ray.  (6)  One  of  the  component  elements  of 
the  total  radiation  from  a  body ;  any  definite  or  limited 
portion  of  the  spectrum  ;  as,  the  red  ray  ;  the  violet  ray. 
See  Ilhist,  under  Light. 

5.  Sight ;  perception ;  vision  ;  —  from  an  old  theory 
of  vision,  that  sight  was  something  which  proceeded 
from  the  eye  to  the  object  seen. 


All  eyes  direct  their  rays 
On  him,  and  crowds  turn  coxcombs  as  they  gaze. 


Pope, 


6.  {Geom.)  One  of  a  system  of  diverging  lines  passing 
through  a  point,  and  regarded  as  extending  indefinitely 
in  both  directions.     See  Half-rat. 

Bundle  of  rays.  (Geom,)  See  Pencil  of  rays,  below.— 
Extraordinary  ray  (.Opt,),  that  one  of  the  two  parts  of  a 
ray  divided  by  double  refraction  which  does  not  follow 
the  ordinary  law  of  refraction.  —Ordinary  ray  (Opt,),  that 
one  of  the  two  parts  of  a  ray  divided  by  double  refraction 
which  follows  the  usual  or  ordinary  law  of  refraction.  — 
Pencil  of  rays  (G'eom,,),  a  definite  system  of  rays.  —  Ray 
flower,  or  Ray  floret  (Bot,),  one  of  the  mar- 
ginal flowers  of  the  capitulum  in  such 
composite  plants  as  the  aster,  golden- 
i'od,  daisy,  and  sunflower.  They  have  an 
elongated,  strap -shaped  corolla,  while 
the  corollas  of  the  disk  flowers  are  tubu- 
lar and  five-lobed.  —  Ray  point  (Geom,), 
the  common  point  of  a  pencil  of  rays. — 
Edntgen  ray  (rent'gSn)  (P/iys.),  a  kind  of 
ray  generated  in  a  very  highly  exhausted  „  , 
vacuum  tube  by  the  electrical  discharge.  '^'^5'  Slower. 
It  is  capable  of  passing  through  many  bodies  opaque  to 
light,  and  producing  photographic  and  fluorescent  effects 
by  which  means  pictures  showing  tlie  internal  structure 
of  opaque  objects  are  made,  called  radiographs,  or  .icia- 
graphs.  So  called  from  the  diaooverer,  W.  C.  R'ontr/en, 
—  X  ray,  the  Riintgen  ray ;  —  so  called  by  its  discoverer 
because  of  its  enigmatical  character,  x  being  an  alge- 
braic symbol  for  an  unknown  quantity. 

Ray,  V,  t,  [imp,  &p,  p.  Rated  (rad) ;  p,  pr,  &  vb.  n. 
Raying.]  [Cf.  OF.  raier,  raiier,  raycr,  L.  radiare  to 
irradiate.  See  Ray,  n.,  and  cf.  Radiate.]  1.  To  mark 
vvitli  long  lines  ;  to  .streak.     [Oft.!.]  Chancer, 

2.  [From  Ray,  re.]  To  send  forth  or  shoot  out ;  to 
cause  to  shine  out ;  as,  to  rny  smiles.      [iJ.]      Thomson, 


Ray,  V,  i.     To  shine,  as  with  rays.        Mrs.  Brownintj. 

Ray,  re.  [F.  raie,  L.  raia,  Cf.  Roach.]  (Zo'ol,)  (a) 
Any  one  of  numerous  elasmobranch  fishes  of  the  order 
Raise,  including  the  skates,  torpedoes,  sawfishes,  etc. 
(ft)  In  a  restricted  sense,  any  of  the  broad,  flat,  narrow- 
tailed  species,  as  the  skates  and  sting  rays.     See  Skate. 

Bishop  ray,  a  yellow-spotted,  long-tailed  engle  ray 
iStoasodon  narinari)  of  the  Southern  United  States  and 
the  West  Indies.  —  Butterfly  ray,  a  short-tailed  American 
sting  ray  (Pteroplatea  Madura),  having  very  broad  pec- 
toral fins.  —  Devil  ray.  See  Sea  devil.  —  Eagle  ray,  any 
large  ray  of  the  family  Myliobatidiv,  or  .OJtobatidx,  The 
common  European  species  (ilyiiobaiis  aquila)  is  called 
also  wliip  ray,  and  miller,  —  Electric  ray,  or  Cramp  ray, 
a  torpedo.  —  Starry  ray,  a  common  European  skate  {Raia 
radiata),  —  Sting  ray,  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  rays 
of  the  family  Trygonidce 
having  one  or  more  large, 
sharp,  barbed  dorsal 
spines  on  the  whiplike 
tail.  Called  also  .^tinyaree, 

II  Ra'yah  (ra'ya  or  ra'- 
ya),  re.  [Ar.  ra'iyah  a 
herd,  a  subject,  fr.  ra'a 
to  pasture,  guard.]  A 
person  not  a  Mohamme- 
dan, who  pays  the  capita- 
tion tax.     ITiirkey'] 

Ray'    grass'  (ra'- 

gras').     [Etymol.   of  ray 

is    uncertain.]     (Bot,)  A 

perennial  European  grass    Sting  Ray  (Dasj/hatis  centrurus), 

(Lolium  perenne);—  «  Caudal  Sting  or  Spine. 

called  also  rye  grass,  and  red  darnel.    See  Darnel,  and 

Grass. 

Italian  ray,  or  ryo,  grass.    See  Darnel,  and  Grass. 

Ray'less  (ra'les),  a.  Destitute  of  rays ;  hence,  dark  ; 
not  illuminated  ;  blind  ;  as,  a  rayless  sky ;  rayless  eyes. 

Ray'on  (ra'on), re.  [F.]  Ray;  beam.    [06«.]   Spenser, 

Ray'on-nant  (ra'5n-nSnt),  a.  [F.]  (Her,)  Darting 
forth  rays,  as  the  sun  when  it  shines  out. 

Raze  (raz),  re.  [See  Race.]  A  Shakespearean  word 
(used  once)  supposed  to  mean  the  same  as  race,  a  root. 

Raze,  V,  t,  [imp.  &  p,  p.  Razed  (razd) ;  p,  pr,  & 
vb,  n,  Razinq.]  [F.  raser,  _  See  Rase,  v,  i.l  [Written 
also  rase,']     1.  To  erase  ;  to  efface  ;  to  obliterate. 

Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown.  Shak. 

2.  To  subvert  from  the  foundation ;  to  lay  level  with 
the  ground ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  destroy ;  to  demolish. 

The  royal  hand  that  razed  unhappy  Troy.    Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  demolish ;  level ;  prostrate ;  overthrow  ; 
subvert ;  destroy  ;  ruin.    See  Demolish. 

Razed  (razd),  a.  Slashed  or  striped  in  patterns. 
[Obs.~\  "  Two  Provincial  roses  on  my  razed  shoes. "  Shak. 

Ra-zee'  (ra-ze'),  re.  [F.  vaisseau  rase,  fr.  raser  to 
raze,  to  cut  down  ships.  See  Raze,  v.  t..  Rase,  v.  <.] 
(Naut. )  An  armed  ship  having  her  upper  deck  cut  away, 
and  thus  reduced  to  the  next  inferior  rate,  as  a  seventy- 
four  cut  down  to  a  frigate.  Totten. 

Ra-zee',  v,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Razeed 
(ra-zed') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Razeeing.]  To 
cut  down  to  a  less  number  of  decks,  and 
thus  to  an  inferior  rate  or  class,  as  a  ship  ; 
hence,  to  prune  or  abridge  by  cutting  off 
or  retrenching  parts ;  as,  to  razee  a  book, 
or  an  article. 

Ra'zor  (ra'zer),  n.  [OE.  rasour,  OF. 
rasur,  LL.  rasor:  cf.  F,  rasoir,  LL.  rosa- 
rium. See  Raze,  v.  t..  Rase,  v,  <.]  1.  A 
keen-edged  knife  of  peculiar  shape,  used  in 
shaving  the  hair  from  the  face  or  the  head. 
"  Take  thee  a  barber's  razor,''''    Ezek.  v.  1. 

2.  (Zo'ol,)  A  tusk  of  a  wild  boar. 

Razor  fish.  (Zo'ol,)  (a)  A  small,  Mediterra- 
nean fish  {Coryphmna  novacula),  prized  for 
the  table.  (6)  The  razor  shell.  —  Razor  grass 
(Bot.),  a  West  Indian  plant  (Scleria  scin- 
aens),  the  triangular  stem  and  the  leaves  of 
which  are  edged  with  minute  sharp  teeth. 
—  Razor  grinder  {Zo'ol.),  the  European  goat- 
sucker. —  Razor  shell  (Zo'ol.),  any  marine 
bivalve  shell  belonging  to  Solen  and  allied 
genera,  especially  Solen,  or  Ensatella,  ensis, 
and  Americana,  which  have  a  long,  narrow, 
somewhat  curved  shell,  resembling  a  razor 
handle  in  shape.  Called  also  razor  clam, 
razor  fish,  knife  handle.  —  Razor  stone. 
Same  as  Novaculite.  —  Razor  strap,  or  Ra- 
zor strop,  a  strap  or  strop  used  in  sharpen- 
ing razors. 

Ra'zor-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Ready  for  the  R^zor  Shell 
razor ;  fit  to  be  shaved,      [i?.]  Shak.    (.Solen  ensis). 

Ra'zor-back'    (-bSk'),   re.     (Zo'ol.)   The  ''^> 

rorqual. 

Ra'zor-backed'  (-bSkf),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Having  a  sharp, 
lean,  or  thin  back  ;  as,  a  razor-backed  hog,  perch,  etc. 

Ra'ZOr-lDlH'  (-bil'),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  species  of  auk 
(Alca  tarda)  common  in  the  arctic  seas.  See  Auk,  and 
Illust.  in  Appendix,     (ft)  See  Cutwater,  3. 

Ra'zure  (ra'zhiSr ;  135),  re.  [See  Rasure.]  1.  The 
act  of  erasing  or  effacing,  or  the  state  of  being  effaced  ; 
obliteration.     See  Rasure.  Shak, 

2.  An  erasure  ;  a  change  made  by  erasing. 

II  RaZ'Zi-a  (rii'ze-ii),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Ar.  ijhazla  (pron. 
razia  in  Algeria).]  A  plundering  and  destructive  incur- 
sion; a  foray  ;  a  raid. 

Re-  (re-).  [L.  re-,  older  form  (retained  before  vowels) 
red-:  cf.  F.  re-,  re-,\  A  prefix  signifying  back,  ayninst, 
again,  anew  ;  as,  rechne,  to  lean  back  ;  jycall,  to  call  back  ; 
recede ;  remove  ;  reclain\,  to  call  out  against ;  repugn,  to 
fight  against ;  recognition,  a  knowing  again  ;  rejoin,  to 
join  again  ;  reiterate  ;  reassure.  Combinations  contain- 
ing the  prefix  re-  are  readily  formed,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  of  obvious  signification. 

Re  (ra).   [It.]  (Mus?)  A  syllable  applied  in  solmization 


to  the  second  tone  of  the  diatonic  scale  of  C  ;  in  the  Amer- 
ican system,  to  the  second  tone  of  any  diatonic  scale. 

Re'ab-sorb'  (re'5b-s8rb'),  v,  t.  To  absorb  again;  to 
draw  in,  or  imbibe,  again  what  has  been  effused,  extrav- 
asated,  or  thrown  off' ;  to  swallow  up  again  ;  as,  to  re- 
absorb chyle,  lymph,  etc.  ;  —  used  esp.  of  fluids. 

Re'ab-sorp'tion  (-sSrp'shun),  re.  The  act  or  process  of 
reabsorbing. 

Re'ac-cess'  (re'Sk-sSs'  or  re-5k'ses),  re.  A  second  ac- 
cess or  approach  ;  a  return.  Hakewill. 

Re'ac-cuse'  (re'ak-kuz'),  v.  t.    To  accuse  again. 

Reach  (rech),  v.  i.    To  retch.  Cheyne. 

Reach,  re.     An  effort  to  vomit.     [R.'] 

Reach,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Reached  (recht)  (Rauoht, 
the  old  preterit,  is  obsolete) ;  J3.  pr.  Sz  vb.  re.  Reaching.] 
[OE.  rechen,  AS.  rScan,  rsecean,  to  extend,  stretch 
out ;  akin  to  D.  reiken,  G.  reichen,  and  possibly  to  AS. 
rice  powerful,  rich,  E.  rteA.  V115-]  1.  To  extend;  to 
stretch  ;  to  thrust  out ;  to  put  forth,  as  a  limb,  a  mem- 
ber, something  held,  or  the  like. 

Her  tresses  yellow,  and  long  straughten. 
Unto  her  heeles  down  they  raughten.         Rom.  of  R. 
Reach  hither  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  into  my  side.    John  xx.  27. 
Fruit  trees,  over  woody,  reached  too  far 
Their  pampered  boughs.  Milton, 

2.  Hence,  to  deliver  by  stretching  out  a  member,  espe- 
cially the  hand ;  to  give  with  the  hand ;  to  pass  to  an- 
other ;  to  hand  over  ;  as,  to  reach  one  a  book. 

He  readied  me  a  full  cup.  2  Esd.  xiv.  39. 

3.  To  attain  or  obtain  by  stretching  forth  the  hand ;  to 
extend  some  part  of  the  body,  or  something  held  by  one, 
so  as  to  touch,  strike,  grasp,  or  the  like ;  as,  to  reach  an 
object  with  the  hand,  or  with  a  spear. 

O  patron  power, . . .  thy  present  aid  afford, 

That  I  may  reach  the  beast.  Dryden, 

4.  To  strike,  hit,  or  touch  with  a  missile  ;  as,  to  reach. 
an  object  with  an  arrow,  a  bullet,  or  a  shell. 

5.  Hence,  to  extend  an  action,  effort,  or  influence  to  ; 
to  penetrate  to ;  to  pierce,  or  cut,  as  far  as. 

If  these  examples  of  grown  men  reach  not  the  case  of  chil- 
dren, let  them  examine.  Locke* 

6.  To  extend  to  ;  to  stretch  out  as  far  as  ;  to  touch  by 
virtue  of  extent ;  as,  his  land  reaches  the  river. 


Thy  desire  . . .  leads  to  no  excess 
That  reaches  blame. 


Milton, 


7.  To  arrive  at ;  to  come  to  ;  to  get  as  far  as. 

Before  this  letter  reaches  your  hands.  Pope. 

8.  To  arrive  at  by  effort  of  any  kind ;  to  attain  to  ;  to- 
gain  ;  to  be  advanced  to. 

The  best  account  of  the  appearances  of  nature  which  human 
penetration  can  reach,  comes  short  of  its  reality.  Cheyne. 

9.  To  understand  ;  to  comprehend.     [Obs.'] 

Do  what,  sir  ?    I  reach  you  not.        Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

10.  To  overreach  ;  to  deceive.     [Obs.']  South. 
Reach,  V.  i,     1.  To  stretch  out  the  hand. 

Goddess  humane,  reach,  then,  and  freely  taste  !    Milton. 

2.  To  strain  after  something ;  to  make  efforts. 

Reaching  above  our  nature  does  no  good.       Dryden, 

3.  To  extend  in  dimension,  time,  amount,  action,  in- 
fluence, etc.,  so  as  to  touch,  attain  to,  or  be  equal  to, 
something. 

And  behold,  a  ladder  set  upon  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it 

reached  to  heaven.  Gen.  xxviii.  12. 

The  new  world  reaches  quite  across  the  torrid  zone.    Boyle. 

4.  (Naut,)  To  sail  on  the  wind,  as  from  one  point  of 
tacking  to  another,  or  with  the  wind  nearly  abeam. 

To  reach  after  or  at,  to  make  efforts  to  attain  to  or  ob- 
tain. 

He  would  be  in  the  posture  of  the  mind  reaching  after  a 
positive  idea  of  infinity.  Locke, 

Reach,  re.  1.  The  act  of  stretching  or  extending  ;  ex- 
tension ;  power  of  reaching  or  touching  with  the  person, 
or  a  limb,  or  something  held  or  thrown  ;  as,  the  fruit  is 
beyond  my  reach  ;  to  be  within  reach  of  cannon  shot. 

2.  The  power  of  stretching  out  or  extending  action, 
influence,  or  the  like  ;  power  of  attainment  or  manage- 
ment ;  extent  of  force  or  capacity. 

Drawn  by  others  who  had  deeper  reaches  than  themselves  to 

matters  which  they  least  intended.  JJayward, 

Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know.       Pope, 

3.  Extent ;  stretch ;  expanse  ;  hence,  application  ;  in- 
fluence ;  result ;  scope. 

And  on  the  left  hand,  hell, 
With  long  reach,  interposed.  Milton, 

I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  reach 
Than  to  suspicion.  Shak, 

4.  An  extended  portion  of  laud  or  water ;  a  stretch ; 
a  straight  portion  of  a  stream  or  river,  as  from  one  turn 
to  another  ;  a  level  stretch,  as  between  locks  in  a  canal ; 
an  arm  of  the  sea  extending  up  into  the  land.  "  The 
river's  wooded  reach,"  Tennyson, 

The  coast ...  is  very  full  of  crocks  and  reaches,    Jlalland, 

5.  An  artifice  to  obtain  an  advantage. 

The  Duke  of  Piirrna  had  iinrticuloi"  reaches  and  ends  of  his 
own  uiiderhnnd  to  cross  the  design.  nucon, 

6.  The  pole  or  rod  which  connects  the  hind  axlo  with 
the  forward  bolster  of  a  wagon. 

Reach'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Being  within  reach. 

Reach'er  (-or),  ».     1.  One  who  reaches. 

2.  An  exaggeration.     [Oft.w]  Fuller. 

Reach'less,  a.     Being  beyond  reach  ;  lofty. 

Unto  !i  reachless  pitch  of  praises  lii-ht."        lip.  Hall. 

Re-act'  (re-Skf),  V.  t.  To  act  or  perform  a  second 
tiu\o  ;  to  do  over  again  ;  as,  to  react  a  play  ;  the  same 
seoues  were  reacted  at  Rome.    . 

Re-act'  (rf-ilkf),  V,  I.  i.  To  return  an  impulse  or 
impression  ;  to  resist  the  action  of  another  body  by  an 
opposite  force ;  as,  every  body  reacts  on  the  body  that 
impels  it  from  its  natural  state. 
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2>  To  act  upon  each  other ;  to  exercise  a  reciprocal  or 
a  reverse  effect,  as  two  or  more  chemical  agents ;  to  act 
in  opposition. 

Re-ac'Uon  (re-Sk'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  reaction.^  1.  Any 
action  in  resisting  other  action  or  force ;  counter  tend- 
ency ;  movement  in  a  contrary  direction  ;  reverse  action. 

2.  {Chem.)  The  mutual  or  reciprocal  action  of  chem- 
ical agents  upon  each  other,  or  the  action  upon  such 
chemical  agents  of  some  form  of  energy,  as  heat,  light, 
or  electricity,  resulting  in  a  chemical  change  in  one  or 
more  of  these  agents,  vcith  the  production  of  new  com- 
pounds or  the  manifestation  of  distinctive  characters. 
See  Blowpipe  reaction.  Flame  reaction,  under  Blowpipe, 
and  Flame. 

3.  (3Ied.)  An  action  induced  by  vital  resistance  to 
some  other  action;  depression  or  exhaustion  of  vital 
force  consequent  on  overexertion  or  overstimulation ; 
heightened  activity  and  overaction  succeeding  depres- 
sion or  shock. 

4.  (Mech,)  The  force  which  a  body  subjected  to  the 
action  of  a  force  from  another  body  exerts  upon  the 
latter  body  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Reaction  is  always  equal  and  opposite  to  action,  that  is  to  say, 
the  actions  of  two  bodies  upon  each  other  arc  always  equal  and 
in  opposite  directions.  Sir  I.  yewton  (3d  Law  of  Motion). 

5.  {Politics)  Backward  tendency  or  movement  after 
revolution,  reform,  or  great  progress  in  any  direction. 

The  new  king  had,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  his  fame  and 
fortune  reached  the  highest  point,  predicted  the  coming  reac- 
tion. Macavlay. 

Reaction  time  (Physiol.),  in  nerve  physiology,  the  inter- 
val between  the  application  of  a  stimulus  to  an  end  organ 
of  sense  and  the  reaction  or  resulting  movement ;  —  called 
also  physiological  time,  —  Reaction  wheel  (J/ecA.),  a  water 
wheel  driven  by  the  reaction  of  water,  usually  one  in 
which  the  water,  entering  it  centrally,  escapes  at  its  pe- 
riphery in  a  direction  opposed  to  that  of  its  motion  by 
orifices  at  right  angles,  or  inclined,  to  its  radii. 

Re-ac'tlon-a-ry  (-S-ry),  a.  Being,  causing,  or  favoring 
reaction  ;  as,  reactionary  movements. 

Re-ac'tlon-a-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  Reactionaeies  (-rtz).  One 
who  favors  reaction,  or  seeks  to  undo  political  progress 
or  revolution. 

Re-ac'tion-lSt,  n.     A  reactionary.  C.  Kingsley. 

Re-act'ive  (re-Skt'Iv),  a.  [Cf.  p.  reactif.']  Having 
power  to  react ;  tending  to  reaction ;   of  the  nature  of 

reaction.  — Re-act'lve-ly,  adv.  —  Re-act'lve-ness,  n. 

Read  (red),  n.    Rennet.    See  3d  Reed.     \_Prov.  Eng."] 

Read  (red),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Read  (rid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  Reading.]  [OE.  reden,  rseden,  AS.  rxdan  to  read, 
advise,  counsel,  fr.  rsed  advice,  coimsel,  rsedan  (imperf. 
reord)  to  advise,  counsel,  guess ;  akin  to  D.  raden  to 
advise,  G.  raten,  rathen,  Icel.  raiSa,  Goth,  redan  (in 
comp.),  and  perh.  also  to  Skr.  reidh  to  succeed.  V116- 
Cf.  Riddle.]   1.  To  advise  ;  to  counsel.  [06s.]  See  Rede. 

Therefore,  I  read  thee,  get  thee  to  God's  word,  and  thereby 
try  all  doctrine.  Tyndale. 

2.  To  interpret ;  to  explain ;  as,  to  read  a  riddle. 

3'  To  tell ;  to  declare  ;  to  recite.     [0J«.] 

Brt  read  how  art  thou  named,  and  of  what  kin.    Spenser. 

4.  To  go  over,  as  characters  or  words,  and  utter  aloud, 
or  recite  to  one's  self  inaudibly ;  to  take  in  the  sense  of, 
as  of  language,  by  interpreting  the  characters  with  which 
it  is  expressed  ;  to  peruse ;  as,  to  read  a  discourse ;  to 
read  the  letters  of  an  alphabet ;  to  read  figures  ;  to  read 
the  notes  of  music,  or  to  read  music  ;  to  read  a  book. 

Redeth  [read  ye]  the  great  poet  of  Itaille.     Chaucer. 
Well  could  he  rede  a  lesson  or  a  story.       Chaucer. 

6.  Hence,  to  know  fully ;  to  comprehend. 

Who  is 't  can  rent/ a  woman  ?  Shak. 

6.  To  discover  or  understand  by  characters,  marks, 
features,  etc. ;  to  learn  by  observation. 

An  armed  corse  did  lie. 
In  whose  dead  face  he  read  great  magnanimity.    Spenser. 
Those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honor.     Shak. 

7.  To  make  a  special  study  of,  as  by  perusing  text- 
books ;  as,  to  read  theology  or  law. 

To  read  one's  self  in,  to  read  aloud  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  the  Declaration  of  Assent,  —  required  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  when  he  first  offi- 
ciates in  a  new  benefice. 

Read,  v.  i.     1.  To  give  advice  or  coimsel.     [06s.] 

2.  To  tell ;  to  declare.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  perform  the  act  of  reading  ;  to  peruse,  or  to  go 
over  and  utter  aloud,  the  words  of  a  book  or  other  like 
document. 

So  they  read  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  sense.  ^eh.  viii.  8. 

4.  To  study  by  reading ;  as,  he  read  for  the  bar. 
6.  To  learn  by  reading. 

I  have  read  of  an  Eastern  king  who  put  a  judge  to  death  for 
an  iniquitous  sentence.  Swift. 

6.  To  appear  in  writing  or  print ;  to  be  expressed  by, 
or  consist  of,  certain  words  or  characters ;  as,  the  passage 
reads  thus  in  the  early  manuscripts. 

7.  To  produce  a  certain  effect  when  read ;  as,  that 
Bentence  reads  queerly. 

To  read  between  the  lines,  to  infer  something  different 
from  what  is  plainly  indicated  ;  to  detect  the  real  mean- 
ing as  distinguished  from  the  apparent  meaning. 

Read,  n.  [AS.  rxd  counsel,  fr.  rsedan  to  counsel. 
See  Read,  v.  t.']  1.  Saying  ;  sentence  ;  maxim  ;  hence, 
word  ;  advice  ;  counsel.     See  Rede.     [06s.] 

2.  [Read,  t;.]    Reading.     [Collog.']  Hume. 

One  newswoman  here  lets  magazines  for  a  penny  a  read. 

Fumivall. 

Read  (rSd),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Read,  v.  i.  &  i. 

Read  (rSd),  a.  Instructed  or  knowing  by  reading ; 
versed  in  books ;  learned. 

A  poet  .  .  .  well  read  in  Longinus.         Addison. 

Read'a-ble  (red'a-b'l),  a.  Such  as  can  be  read  ;  legi- 
ble ;  fit  or  suitable  to  be  read ;  worth  reading ;  interest- 
ing. —  Read'a-Ue-ness,  n.  —  Read'a-bly,  adv. 


Read'a-bll'1-ty  (red'a-btl'T-tJ?),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing readable  ;  readableness. 

Re'ad-dress'  (re'Sd-drSs'),  V.  t.  To  address  a  second 
time  ;  —  often  used  reflexively. 

He  readdressed  himself  to  her.  Boyle. 

Re'a-dept'  (-a-depf),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  +  L.  adeptus,  p. 
p.  of  adtptsfi  to  obtain.]    To  regain ;  to  recover.    [06s.] 

Re'a-dep'tion  (-dep'shiin),  n.  A  regaining  ;  recovery 
of  something  lost.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Read'er  (red'er),  n.  [AS.  rsedere.']  1.  One  who  reads. 
Specifically :  (a)  One  whose  distinctive  office  is  to  read 
prayers  in  a  church.  (6)  ( University  of  Oxford,  Eng. ) 
One  who  reads  lectures  on  scientific  subjects.  Lyell. 
(c)  A  proof  reader,  (d)  One  who  reads  manuscripts 
offered  for  publication  and  advises  regarding  their  merit. 

2.  One  who  reads  much ;  one  who  is  studious. 

3.  A  book  containing  a  selection  of  extracts  for  exer- 
cises in  reading ;  an  elementary  book  for  practice  in  a 
language  ;  a  reading  book. 

Read'er-sUp,  n.     The  office  of  reader.  Lyell. 

Read'1-ly  (red'i-lj^),   adv.      1.  in  a  ready  manner; 

quickly ;  promptly.  Chaucer. 

2.  Without   delay  or  objection  ;   without  reluctance ; 

willingly;  cheerfully. 

How  readily  we  wish  time  spent  revoked  !    Cowper. 
Read'1-ness,  n.     The  state  or  quality  of  being  ready  ; 
preparation  ;  promptness ;  aptitude  ;  willingness, 
rhey  received  the  word  with  all  readiness  of  mind. 

Acts  xvii.  11. 

Syn.  —  Facility  ;  quickness ;  expedition ;  promptitude ; 
promptness ;  aptitude ;  aptness ;  knack  ;  skill ;  expert- 
ness ;  dexterity ;  ease  ;  cheerfulness.    See  Facilitt. 

Read'lng  (red'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  reads ; 
perusal ;  also,  printed  or  written  matter  to  be  read. 

2.  Study  of  books ;  literary  scholarship ;  as,  a  man  of 
extensive  reading. 

3.  A  lecture  or  prelection  ;  public  recital. 

The  Jews  had  their  weekly  readings  of  the  law.    Hooker. 

4.  The  way  in  which  anything  reads ;  force  of  a  word 
or  passage  presented  by  a  documentary  authority  ;  lec- 
tion ;  version. 

5.  Manner  of  reciting,  or  acting  a  part,  on  the  stage  ; 
way  of  rendering.     [Care(] 

6.  An  observation  read  from  the  scale  of  a  graduated 
Instrument ;  as,  the  reading  of  a  barometer. 

Reading  of  a  bill  (Legislation),  its  formal  recital,  by  the 
proper  officer,  before  the  House  wliich  is  to  consider  it. 

Read'ing,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  act  of  read- 
ing ;  used  in  reading. 

2.  Addicted  to  reading  ;  as,  a  reading  community. 

Reading  book,  a  book  for  teaching  reading  ;  a  reader.  — 
Reading  desk,  a  desk  to  support  a  book  while  reading ; 
esp.,  a  desk  used  while  reading  the  service  in  a  church. 
—Reading  glass,  a  large  lens  with  more  or  less  magnifying 
power,  attached  to  a  handle,  and  used  in  reading,  etc.  — 
Reading  man,  one  who  reads  much ;  hence,  in  the  English 
universities,  a  close,  industrious  student.— Reading  room, 
a  room  appropriated  to  reading ;  a  room  provided  with 
papers,  periodicals,  and  the  like,  to  which  persons  resort. 

Re'ad-Joum'  (re'5d-jQrn'),  v.  t.  To  adjourn  a  second 
time ;  to  adjourn  again. 

Re'ad-journ'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  readjoum- 
ing  ;  a  second  or  repeated  adjournment 

Re'ad-]USt'  (-just'),  v.t.  To  adjust  or  settle  again ;  to 
put  in  a  different  order  or  relation ;  to  rearrange. 

Re'ad-JUSt'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  wliich,  read- 
justs ;  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  United  States,  one 
who  advocates  a  refunding,  and  sometimes  a  partial  re- 
pudiation, of  the  State  debt  without  the  consent  of  the 
State's  creditors. 

Re'ad-Just'ment  (-ment),  n.  A  second  adjustment ; 
a  new  or  different  adjustment. 

Re'ad-mls'slon  (-mish'iin),  n.  The  act  of  admitting 
again,  or  the  state  of  being  readmitted ;  as,  the  readmis- 
sion  of  fresh  air  into  an  exhausted  receiver ;  the  read- 
mission  of  a  student  into  a  seminary. 

Re'ad-mlt'  (-mif),  v.  i.  To  admit  again  ;  to  give  en- 
trance or  access  to  again. 

Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  his  eye 

Gracious  to  readmit  the  suppliant.  Milton. 

Re'ad-mit'tance  (-tans),  re.  Allowance  to  enter  again  ; 
a  second  admission. 

Re'a-dopt'  (re'a-dSpf),  v.  t.   To  adopt  again.   Young. 

Re'a-dorn'  (-dSm'),  v.  t.     To  adorn  again  or  anew. 

Re'ad-vance'  (re'Sd-vans'),  V.  i.    To  advance  again. 

Re'ad-vert'en-cy  (-vert'en-sj^),  re.  The  act  of  advert- 
ing to  again,  or  of  reviewing.     [iJ.]  Morris. 

Read'y  (rSd'y),  a.  ICompar.  Beadiee  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Readiest.]  [AS.  rsede;  akin  to  D.  gereed,  hereid,  G. 
hereii,  Goth,  gar&ids  fixed,  arranged,  and  possibly  to  E. 
ride,  as  meaning  originally,  prepared  for  riding.  Cf.  Ar- 
ray, 1st  CuRET.]  1.  Prepared  for  what  one  is  about  to 
do  or  experience ;  equipped  or  supplied  with  what  is 
needed  for  some  act  or  event;  prepared  for  immediate 
movement  or  action ;  as,  the  troops  are  ready  to  march  ; 
read?/ for  the  journey.  "  When  she  redi/ was. "   Chaucer. 

2.  Fitted  or  arranged  for  immediate  use ;  causing  no 
delay  fol  lack  of  being  prepared  or  furnished,  "  Dinner 
was  ready."  Fielding. 

My  oxen  and  my  failings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are  ready  : 
come  unto  the  marriage.  Matt.  xxii.  4. 

3.  Prepared  in  mind  or  disposition ;  not  reluctant ; 
willing  ;  free  ;  inclined ;  disposed. 

I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  .Jerusalem, 
for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Acts  xxi.  13. 

If  need  be,  I  am  ready  to  forego 
And  quit.  Milton. 

4.  Not  slow  or  hesitating ;  quick  in  action  or  per- 
ception of  any  kind  ;  dexterous ;  prompt ;  easy ;  expert ; 
as,  a  ready  apprehension  ;  ready  wit ;  a  ready  writer  or 
workman.    "  iJead;/ in  devising  expedients. "   Macaulay. 

Gurth,  whose  temper  was  ready,  though  surly.    Sir  W.  Scott. 


Ready. 


5.  Offering  itself  at  once  ;  at  hand ;  opportune ;  con- 
venient ;  near ;  easy.     "  The  readiest  way."         Milton. 

A  sapling  pine  he  wrenched  from  out  the  ground. 

The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found.  Dryden. 

6.  On  the  point ;  about ;  on  the  brink ;  near  ;  —  with 
a  following  infinitive. 
My  heart  is  ready  to  crack.  Shak. 

7.  (Mil.)  A  word  of  com- 
mand, or  a  position,  in  the 
manual  of  arms,  at  which  the 
piece  is  cocked  and  held  in 
position  to  execute  promptly  ( 
the  next  command,  which  is, 
aim. 

All  ready,  ready  in  every 
particular;  wholly  equipped 
or  prepared.  "  \1]  a.m  all  redy 
at  your  best."  Chaucer.  — 
Ready  money,  means  of  imme- 
diate payment ;  cash.  "  'T  is 
all  the  ready  money  fate  can 
give."  Coit'/ey.  —  Ready  reck- 
oner, a  book  of  tables  for  fa- 
cilitating computations,  as 
of  interest,  prices,  etc.  —  To 
make  ready,  to  make  prepara- 
tion ;  to  get  in  readiness. 

Syn. —Prompt ;  expeditious;  speedy;  unhesitating; 
dexterous  ;  apt ;  skillful ;  handy ;  expert ;  facile ;  easy ; 
opportune  ;  fitted  ;  prepared  ;  disposed  ;  willing  ;  free ; 
cheerful.    See  Prompt. 

Read'y  (rSd'j^),  adv.  In  a  state  of  preparation  for 
immediate  action ;  so  as  to  need  no  delay. 

We  ourselves  will  go  ready  armed.     Num.  xxxii.  17- 

Read'y,  re.  Ready  money  ;  cash ;  —  commonly  with 
the  ;  as,  he  was  well  supplied  with  the  ready.       \_Slang'\ 

Lord  Strut  was  not  flush  in  ready,  either  to  go  to  law,  or  to 
clear  old  debts.  Arbuthnot, 

Read'y,  v.  t.    To  dispose  in  order.    [06s.]    Heywood. 

Read'y-made'  (-mad'),  a.  Made  already,  or  before- 
hand, in  anticipation  of  need ;  not  made  to  order ;  as, 
ready-made  clothing ;  ready-made  jokes. 

Read'y-Wlt'ted  (-wiftgd),  a.     Having  ready  wit. 

Re'al-Hrm'  (re'Sf-ferm'),  v.  t.     To  affirm  again. 

Re'af-finn'aiice  (re'Sf-ferm'ans),         In.     A  second 

Re-al'flr-ma'tlon  (re-Sf'fer-ma'shiin),  )      affirmation. 

Re'af-for'est  (re'Sf-for'Sst),  v.  i.  To  convert  again 
into  a  forest,  as  a  region  of  country. 

Re'af-ior'es-ta'tion  (-6s-ta'shiin),  n.  The  act  or  proc- 
ess of  converting  again  into  a  forest. 

Re-a'gent  (re-a'jent),  re.  (Chem.)  A  substance  capa- 
ble of  producing  with  another  a  reaction,  especially  when 
employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  other  bodies ;  a  test. 

Re-ag'gra-va'tlon  (-Sg'gra-va'shtin),  n.  (B.  C.  Ch.) 
The  last  monitory,  published  after  three  admonitions 
and  before  the  last  excommunication. 

Re'a-gree'  (re'a-gre'),  V.  i.    To  agree  again. 

Reak  (rek),  re.  [V115.  Cf.  Wrack  seaweed.]  A 
rush.     [06s.]     "  Feeds  on  reaks  and  reeds."  Drant. 

Reak,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hrekkr,  or  E.  wreak  Vengeance.] 
A  prank.    [06s.]    "  They  play  such  reais. "   Beau.  &  Fl. 

Re'al  (re'al),  re.  •  [Sp.,  fr.  real  royal,  L.  regalis.  See 
Regal,  and  cf.  Ree  a  coin.]  A  small  Spanish  silver 
coin ;  also,  a  denomination  of  money  of  account,  for- 
merly the  unit  of  the  Spanish  monetary  system. 

8^°"  A  real  of  plate  (coin)  varied  in  value  according  t« 
the  time  of  its  coinage,  from  12i  down  to  10  cents,  or 
from  64  to  5  pence  sterling.  The  real  vellon,  or  money  of 
account,  was  nearly  equal  to  five  cents,  or  2J  pence  ster- 
ling. In  1871  the  coinage  of  Spain  was  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  Latin  Union,  of  which  the  franc  is  the  unit. 

Re-al'  (ra-al'),  a.  Royal ;  regal ;  kingly.  [06s.]  "  The 
blood  real  of  Thebes."  Chaucer. 

Re'al  (re'al),  a.     [LL.  realis,  fr.  L.  res,  rei,  a  thing: 

cf.  F.  ree^     Cf.  Rebus.]     1.  Actually  being  or  existing ; 

not  fictitious  or  imaginary  ;  as,  a  description  of  real  life. 

Whereat  I  waked,  and  found 

Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 

Had  lively  shadowed.  Milton. 

2.  True ;  genuine  ;  not  artificial,  counterfeit,  or  fac- 
titious ;  often  opposed  to  ostensible  ;  as,  the  real  reason ; 
real  Madeira  wine  ;  real  ginger. 

Whose  perfection  far  excelled 
Hers  in  all  real  dignity.  Milton. 

3.  Relating  to  things,  not  to  persons.     [06s.] 

Many  are  perfect  in  men's  humors  that  are  not  greatly  capa- 
ble of  the  real  part  of  business.  Bacon. 

4.  (Alg.)  Having  an  assignable  arithmetical  or  numer- 
ical value  or  meaning ;  not  imaginary. 

5.  (Law)  Pertaining  to  things  fixed,  permanent,  or 
immovable,  as  to  lands  and  tenements  ;  as,  reai  property, 
in  distinction  irom. personal  or  movable  property. 

Chattels  real  (Law),  such  chattels  as  are  annexed  to, 
or  savor  of,  the  realty,  as  terms  for  years  of  land.  See 
Chattel.  —  Real  action  (Law),  an  action  for  the  recov- 
ery of  real  property.  —  Real  assets  (Law),  lands  or  real 
estate  in  the  hands  of  the  heir,  chargeable  with  the 
debts  of  the  ancestor.  —  Real  composition  (Eccl.  Law),  an 
agreement  made  between  the  owner  of  lands  and  the 
parson  or  vicar,  with  consent  of  the  ordinary,  that  such 
lands  shall  be  discharged  from  payment  of  tithes,  in  con- 
sequence of  other  land  or  recompense  given  to  the  par. 
son  in  lieu  and  satisfaction  thereof.  Blackstone. — Real 
estate  or  jiroperty,  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments ; 
freehold  interests  in  landed  property  ;  property  in  houses 
and  land.  Kent.  Burrill.  —  Real  presence  (R.  C.  CT.),  the 
actual  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  eu- 
charist,  or  the  conversion  of  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  tran- 
substantiation.  In  other  churches  there  is  a  belief  in  a 
form  of  real  presence,  not  however  in  the  sense  of  tran- 
substantiation.  —  Real  serrltnde,  called  also  Predial  servi- 
tude (Civil  Law),  a  burden  imposed  upon  one  estate  in  fa- 
vor of  another  estate  of  another  proprietor.  Erskine. 
Botivier. 

Syn.  —  Actual;  true;  genuine;  authentic.  —  Real, 
Actual.  Real  represents  a  thing  to  be  a  substantive 
existence ;  as,  a  real,  not  imaginary,  occurrence.   Actual 
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refers  to  it  as  acted  or  performed  ;  and,  hence,  when  we 
wish  to  prove  a  thing  real,  we  often  say,  "It  actually 
exists,"  It  has  actually  been  done."  Thus  its  reality  is 
sliown  by  its  actuality.  Actual,  from  this  reference  to 
being  acted,  has  recently  received  a  new  signification, 
namely,  present ;  as,  tlie  actual  posture  of  affairs  ;  since 
what  is  now  in  action,  or  going  on,  has,  of  course,  a  pres- 
ent existence.    An  actual  fact ;  a  real  sentime?it. 


For  he  that  b\it  conceives  a  crime  in  thought, 
Contracts  the  danger  of  an  actual  fault. 


Dryden. 


Our  simple  ideas  are  all  real ;  all  sgree  to  the  reality  oi  things. 

XocA:e. 

Re'al  (re'ffil),  n.    A  realist.     [i96s.]  Burton. 

Re-al'gar  (re-al'ger),  n.  [F.  realgar,  Sp.  rejalgar,  Ar. 
rahj  al  ghar  powder  oi  the  mine.]  {Min.)  Arsenic  sul- 
phide, a  mineral  of  a  brilliant  red  color ;  red  orpiment. 
It  is  aiso  an  artificial  product. 

Re'a>.-ism(re'al-iE'm),re.  [Ci.V.realisme.]  1.  {Phi- 
los.)  (a)  As  opposed  to  nominalism,  the  doctrine  that 
genera  and  species  are  real  things  or  entities,  existing 
independently  of  our  conceptions.  According  to  realism 
the  Hniversal  exists  ante  rem  (Plato),  or  in  re  {Aristotle). 
'b)  As  opposed  to  idealism,  the  doctrine  that  in  sense 
perception  there  is  an  immediate  cognition  of  the  exter- 
nal object,  and  our  knowledge  of  it  is  not  mediate  and 
representative. 

2.  (Art  &  I4t.)  Fidelity  to  nature  or  to  real  life  ;  rep- 
resentation without  idealization,  and  making  no  appeal 
to  the  imagination  ;  adherence  to  the  actual  fact. 

Re'al-lSt,  «.  ICl.  F.  rSaliste.']  1.  (Philos.)  One  who 
believes  in  realism ;  esp.,  one  who  maintains  that  gene- 
rals, or  the  terms  used  to  denote  the  genera  and  species 
of  things,  represent  real  existences,  and  are  not  mere 
names,  as  maintained  by  the  nominalists. 

2.  (Art.  &  Lit.)  An  artist  or  writer  who  aims  at  real- 
ism in  his  work.    See  Realism,  2. 

Re'al-ls'tic  (-is'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
realists ;  in  the  ma»ner  of  the  realists ;  characterized  by 
realism  rather  than  by  imagination. 

Re'al-is'tlc-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  realistic  manner. 

Re-al'i-ty  (re-Sl'I-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Realities  (-tiz).  [Of. 
F.  realite,  LL.  realitas.  See  3d  Real,  and  cf.  2d  Real- 
ty.] 1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  real ;  actual  being 
or  existence  of  anything,  in  distinction  from  mere  ap- 
pearance ;  fact. 

A  man  fancies  that  he  understands  a  critic,  when  in  reality 
he  does  not  comprehend  his  meaning.  Addison. 

2.  That  which  is  real ;  an  actual  existence ;  that  which 
is  not  imagination,  fiction,  or  pretense  ;  that  which  has 
objective  existence,  and  is  not  merely  an  idea. 

And  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows.  Milton. 

My  neck  may  be  an  idea  to  you,  but  it  is  a  reality  to  me. 

Beattie. 

3.  [See  1st  Realty,  2.]    Loyalty ;  devotion.    [06i.] 

To  express  our  reality  to  the  emperor.  Fuller. 

4.  (Law)  See  2d  Realty,  2. 

Re'al-i'za-ble  (re'al-i'za-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
realized. 

Re'al-1-za'tion  (-I-za'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  realisation.} 
The  act  of  realizing,  or  the  state  of  being  realized. 

Re'al-lze  (re'al-Iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Realized 
(-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Realizing  (-i'zing).]  [Cf.  F. 
realiser.']  1.  To  make  real ;  to  convert  from  the  imag- 
inary or  fictitious  into  the  actual ;  to  bring  into  concrete 
existence  ;  to  effectuate ;  to  accomplish ;  as,  to  realize  a 
scheme  or  project. 

We  realize  what  Archimedes  had  only  in  hypothesis,  weigh- 
ing a  single  grain  against  the  globe  of  earth.  Glanvill. 

2.  To  cause  to  seem  real ;  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
as  actual ;  to  feel  vividly  or  strongly ;  to  make  one's 
own  in  apprehension  or  experience. 

Many  coincidences  .  .  .  soon  begin  to  appear  in  them  [Greek 
inscriptions]  which  realize  ancient  nistory  to  us.  Jowett. 

We  can  not  realize  it  in  thought,  that  the  object  .  .  .  had 
really  no  being  at  any  past  moment.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  To  convert  into  real  property  ;  to  make  real  estate 
of ;  as,  to  realize  his  fortune. 

4.  To  acquire  as  an  actual  possession;  to  obtain  as 
the  result  of  plans  and  efforts  ;  to  gain  ;  to  get ;  as,  to 
realize  large  profits  from  a  speculation. 

Knighthood  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  who  could 
by  diligent  thrift  realize  a  good  estate.  Macaulay. 

5.  To  convert  into  actual  money  ;  as,  to  realize  assets. 
Re'al-Ize,  v.  i.    To  convert  any  kind  of  property  into 

money,  especially  property  representing  investments,  as 
shares  in  stock  companies,  bonds,  etc. 

Wary  men  took  the  alarm,  and  began  to  realize,  a  word  now 
first  brought  into  use  to  express  the  conversion  of  ideal  prop- 
erty into  something  real.  W.  Irving. 

Re'al-I'zer  (-i'zer),  n.     One  who  realizes.      Coleridge. 

Re'al-l'zlng  (-ztng),  a.  Serving  to  make  real,  or  to 
impress  on  the  mind  as  a  reality ;  as,  a  realizing  view 
of  the  danger  incurred.  —  Re'al-i'zlng-ly,  adv. 

Re'al-lege'  (-al-lSj'),  v.  t.    To  allege  again.    Cotgrave. 

Re'al-ll'ance  (-li'ans),  n.     A  renewed  alliance. 

Re'-al-iy  (-ll'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  +  ally,  v.  t.]  To 
bring  together  again  ;  to  compose  or  form  anew.  Spenser. 

Re'al-ly  (ra'al-le'),  adv.  Royally.  [OS*.]  Chaucer. 
_  Re'al-ly  (re'al-ly),  adv.  In  a  real  manner ;  with  or 
m  reality  ;  actually ;  in  truth. 

Whose  anger  is  really  but  a  short  fit  of  madness.     Swift. 

Il^°"  Really  is  often  used  familiarly  as  a  slight  corrobo- 
ration of  an  opinion  or  a  declaration. 

Why,  really,  sixty-flve  is  somewhat  old.  Yoxmg. 

Realm  (rSlm),  n.  [OE.  realme,  ream,  reaume,  OF. 
Texalme,  roialme,  F.  royaume,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  reqa- 
hmen,  from  L.  regalis  royal.  See  Reoal.]  1.  A  royal 
jurisdiction  or  domain  ;  a  region  which  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  king  ;  a  kingdom. 

The  absolute  master  of  realms  on  which  the  sun  perpetually 
S'^°"'^-  _  Motley. 

A.  Hence,  in  general,  province ;  region ;  country ; 
aomain ;  department ;  division ;  aB,  the  realm  of  fancy. 

Realm'leBB,  a.     Destitute  of  a  realm.  Keats. 


Re'al-ness  (re'al-nSs),  re.    The  quality  or  condition 

of  being  real ;  reality. 

Re'al-ty  (-tf),  re.  [OF.  rialte,  LL.  regalitas,  fr.  L. 
regalis.     See  Regal.]     1.  Royalty.     [OJ*.]       Chaucer. 

2.  Loyalty ;  faithfulness.     [i2.]  Milton. 

Re'al-ty,  re.  [Contr.  from  1st  Reality.]  1.  Reality. 
lObs.-]  Br.  H.  More. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  Immobility,  or  the  fixed,  permanent  na- 
ture of  real  property ;  as,  chattels  which  savor  of  the 
realty ;  —  so  written  in  legal  language  for  reality,  (b) 
Real  estate  ;  a  piece  of  real  property.  Blackstone. 

Ream  (rem),  n.  [AS.  ream,  akin  to  G.  rahm.} 
Cream ;  also,  the  cream  or  froth  on  ale.     [iSco^.] 

Ream,  v.  i.    To  cream  ;  to  mantle.     [Scot.} 

A  huge  pewter  measuring  pot  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
hostess,  reamed  with  excellent  claret.  Sir  iV.  Scott. 

Ream,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Reim.]  To  stretch  out ;  to  draw 
out  into  thongs,  threads,  or  filaments. 

Ream,  re.  [OE.  reme,  OF.  rayme,  F.  ram^  (cf.  Sp. 
resma),  fr.  Ar.  rizma  a  bundle,  especially  of  paper.] 
A  bundle,  package,  or  quantity  of  paper,  usually  consist- 
ing of  twenty  quires  or  480  sheets. 

Printer's  ream,  twenty-one  and  a  half  quires.  [Eng.] 
A  common  practice  is  now  to  count  five  hundred  sheets 
to  the  ream:  Knight. 

Ream,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reamed  (remd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Reaming.]  [Cf.  G.  rdumen  to  remove,  to  clear 
away,  fr.  raum  room.  See  Room.]  To  bevel  out,  as  the 
mouth  of  a  hole  in  wood  or  metal ;  in  modern  usage,  to 
enlarge  or  dress  out,  as  a  hole,  with  a  reamer. 

Reams  (rem),  re.    Realm.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Ream'er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  reams ; 
specifically,  an  instru- 
ment with  cutting  or   /"% 
scraping   edges,  used,   f   "  } 
with  a  twisting  motion,     v..* 
for  enlarging  a  round  Reamer, 

hole,  as  the  bore  of  a  cannon,  etc. 

Re-am'pu-ta'tlon  (re-Sm'pu-ta'shun),  re.  (Surg.)  The 
second  of  two  amputations  performed  upon  the  same 
member. 

Re-an'l-mate  (re-Sn'T-mat),  V.  t.  To  animate  anew ; 
to  restore  to  animation  or  life  ;  to  infuse  new  life,  vigor, 
spirit,  or  courage  into ;  to  revive  ;  to  reinvigorate ;  as,  to 
reanimate  a  drowned  person  ;  to  reanimate  disheart- 
ened troops  ;  to  reanimate  languid  spirits.  Glanvill. 

Re-an'i-ma'tlon  (-ma'shiin),  re.  The  act  or  operation 
of  reanimating,  or  the  state  of  being  reanimated ;  rein- 
vigoration ;  revival. 

Re'an-nex'  (re'Sn-neks'),  v.  t.  To  annex  again  or 
anew ;  to  reunite.     "  To  reannex  that  duchy."      Bacon. 

Re-an'nes-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  re.     Act  of  reannexing. 

Re-an'swer  (re-an'ser),  V.  t.  &  i.     To  answer  in  re- 
turn ;  to  repay ;  to  compensate ;  to  make  amends  for. 
Which  in  weight  to  reanswer,  his  pettiness  would  bow  under. 

S/iah. 

Reap  (rep),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reaped  (rept) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reaping.]  [OE.  repen,  AS.  ripan  to  seize, 
reap ;  cf.  D.  rapen  to  glean,  reap,  G.  raufen  to  pluck, 
Goth,  raupjan,  or  E.  ripe.}  1.  To  cut  with  a  sickle, 
scythe,  or  reaping  machine,  as  grain  ;  to  gather,  as  a 
harvest,  by  cutting. 

When  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not  wholly 
reap  the  corners  of  thy  field.  Xeu.  xix.  9. 

2.  To  gather ;  to  obtain ;  to  receive  as  a  reward  or 
harvest,  or  as  the  fruit  of  labor  or  of  works  ;  —  in  a  good 
or  a  bad  sense  ;  as,  to  reap  a  benefit  from  exertions. 

Why  do  I  humble  thus  myself,  and,  suing 

For  peace,  reap  nothing  but  repulse  and  hate  ?     Milton, 

3.  To  clear  of  a  crop  by  reaping ;  as,  to  reap  a  field. 

4.  To  deprive  of  the  beard  ;  to  shave.  [B.}  Shak. 
Beaping  hook,  an  implement  having  a  hook-shaped  blade, 

used  in  reaping  ;   a  sickle ;  —  in  a  specific  sense,  distin- 
guished from  a  sickle  by  a  blade  keen  instead  of  serrated. 

Reap,  '-'.  i.  To  perform  the  act  or  operation  of  reap- 
ing ;  to  gather  a  harvest. 

They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.     Ps.  cxxvi.  5. 

Reap,  re.  [Cf.  AS.  r^p  harvest.  See  Reap,  v.}  A  bun- 
dle of  grain ;  a  handful  of  grain  laid  down  by  the  reaper 
as  it  is  cut.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.}  Wright. 

Reap'er  (rep'er),  re.     1.  One  who  reaps. 

The  sun-burned  reapers  wiping  their  foreheads.    Macaulay. 

2.  A  reaping  machine. 

Re'ap-par'el  (re'Sp-pSr'Sl),  v.  t.    To  clothe  again. 

Re'ap-pear'  (re'ap-per'),  V.  i.    To  appear  again. 

Re'ap-pear'ance  (-ans), «.  A  second  or  new  appear- 
ance ;  the  act  or  state  of  appearing  again. 

Re-ap'pU-ca'tion  (re-ap'plT-ka'shiin),  re.  The  act  of 
reapplying,  or  the  state  of  being  reapplied. 

Re'ap-ply'  (re'Sp-pli'),  v,  t,  &  i.     To  apply  again. 

Re'ap-point'  (-point'),  v,  t.     To  appoint  again. 

Re'ap-point'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  reappoint- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  reappointed. 

Re'ap-por'tion  (-por'shfin),  v.  t.    To  apportion  again. 

Re'ap-por'tion-ment  (-ment),  re.  A  second  or  a  new 
apportionment. 

Re'ap-proach'  (re'Sp-proch'),  v.  i.  &  t.  To  approach 
again  or  anew. 

Rear  (rer),  adv.    Early  ;  soon.     [Prov.  Eng.} 

Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  so  rear  f         Gay. 

Rear,  re.  [OF.  riere  behind,  backward,  fr.  L.  retro. 
Cf.  Akkeak.]  1.  Tlie  back  or  hindmost  part ;  that  which 
is  behind,  or  last  in  order ;  —  opposed  to  front. 

Nipped  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost.     Milton. 

2.  Specifically,  the  part  of  an  army  or  fleet  which 
comes  last,  or  is  stationed  behind  the  rest. 

When  the  fierce  foe  hung  on  our  broken  rear.    Milton. 

Rear,  a.  Being  behind,  or  in  the  hindmost  part ;  hind- 
most ;  as,  the  rear  rank  of  a  company. 

Rear  admiral,  an  oflficer  in  the  navy,  next  in  r.ank  below 
a  vice  admiral  .and  above  a  commodore.  See  Admiral.  — 
Rear  front  (Mil.),  the  roar  rank  of  a  body  of  troops  wlien 
faced  about  and  standing  in  that  position.  — Rear  guard 


(Mil.),  the  division  of  an  army  that  marches  in  the  rear  of 
the  main  body  to  protect  it ;  —  used  also  figuratively.  — 
Rear  hne  (Mil.),  the  line  in  the  rear  of  an  army.  —  Rear 
rank  (Mil.),  the  rank  or  line  of  a  body  of  troops  which  is 
in  the  rear,  or  last  in  order.  —  Rear  Bight  (Firearms),  the 
sight  nearest  the  breech.  —  To  bring  up  the  rear,  to  come 
last  or  behind. 

Rear  (rer),  V.  i.  To  place  in  the  rear ;  to  secure  the 
rear  of.     [B.} 

Rear,  v.  t,     [imp,  &  p.j>.  Reared  (rerd);  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n._  Reaking.]     [AS.   rseran  to  raise,  rear,  elevate, 

for  rsesan,  causative  of  rlsan  to  rise.     See  Rise,  and  cf. 

Raise.]     1.  To  raise;  to  lift  up;  to  cause  to  rise,  be= 

come  erect,  etc. ;  to  elevate ;  as,  to  rear  a  monolith. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 

Submiss  ;  he  reared  me.  Milton. 

It  reareth  our  hearts  from  vain  thoughts.      Barrow. 

Mine  [shall  be]  the  first  hand  to  rear  her  banner.  Ld.  Lyiton. 

2.  To  erect  by  building ;  to  set  up  ;  to  construct ;  as, 
to  rear  defenses  or  houses ;  to  rear  one  government  on 
the  ruins  of  another. 

One  reared  a  font  of  stone.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  lift  and  take  up.     [Obs.  or  B.} 

And  having  her  from  Trompart  lightly  reared. 

Upon  his  courser  set  the  lovely  load.  Spenser, 

4.  To  bring  up  to  maturity,  as  young  ;  to  educate ;  to 
instruct ;  to  foster ;  as,  to  rear  offspring. 

He  wants  a  father  to  protect  his  youth, 

And  rear  him  up  to  virtue.  Southern, 

6.  To  breed  and  raise ;  as,  to  rear  cattle. 

6.  To  rouse ;  to  stir  up.     [Obs.} 

And  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear.  Dryden, 

Syn.  — To  lift ;  elevate  ;  erect;  raise;  build;  estab- 
lish.   See  the  Note  under  Raise,  3  (c). 

Rear,  v.  i.  To  rise  up  on  the  hind  legs,  as  a  horse ;  to 
become  erect. 

Rearing  bit,  a  bit  designed  to  prevent  a  horse  from  lift- 
ing his  head  when  rearmg.  Knight. 

Rear'dorse  (-dSrs),  Rear'dOSS  (-dSs),  re.     A  reredos. 

Rear'er  (rer'er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  rears. 

Re-ar'gue  (re-ar'gu),  V.  t.     To  argue  anew  or  again. 

Re-ar'gu-ment  (-gii-ment),  re.  An  arguing  over  again, 
as  of  a  motion  made  in  court. 

Rear'-hOtse'  (rer'hSrs'),  re.  [So  called  because  it 
rears  up  when  disturbed.]    (Zool.)  A  mantis. 

Rear'ly,  adv.    Early.     [Obs.}  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Rear'most'  (-most'),  a.    Farthest  in  the  rear ;  last. 

Rear'mouse',  Rere'mouse'  (-mous'),  re.  [AS.  hrere- 
mus ;  probably  fr.  hreran  to  agitate,  stir  (akin  to  G, 
Tuhren,lce\.  hrsera) -\- mUs  movi&e.}  (Zool.)  The  leather- 
winged  bat  (Vesperiilio  murinus).  [Written  also  reer- 
mouse.} 

Re'ar-range'  (re'Sr-ranj'),  V.  t.  To  arrange  again ;  to 
arrange  in  a  different  way. 

Re'ar-range'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  rearran- 
ging, or  the  state  of  being  rearranged. 

Rear'ward'  (rer'ward'),  n.  [Bear  -f  ward.}  The 
last  troop ;  the  rear  of  an  army  ;  a  rear  guard.  Also 
used  figuratively.  ^  .  Shah. 

Rear'ward  (-werd),  a.  &  adv.     At  or  toward  the  rear. 

Re'as-cend'  (re'Ss-send'),  V.  i.  To  rise,  mount,  or 
climb  again. 

Re'as-cenfl',  v.  i.  To  ascend  or  mount  again ;  to  reach 
by  ascending  again. 

He  mounts  aloft,  and  reascends  the  skies.    Addison. 

Re'as-cen'sion  (-sen'shiin),  re.  The  act  of  reascend- 
ing ;  a  remounting. 

Re'as-ce-Kt'  (-sinf),  n.  A  returning  ascent  or  ascen- 
sion ;  acclirity.  Cowper. 

Rea'son  (re'z'n),  re.  [OE.  resoun,  F.  raison,  fr.  L. 
ratio  (akin  to  Goth,  rapjo  number,  account,  garapjan  to 
count,  G.  rede  speech,  reden  to  speak),  fr.  reri,  ratiis,  to 
reckon,  believe,  think.  Cf.  Aeeaign,  Rate,  Ratio,  Ra- 
tion.] 1,  A  thought  or  a  consideration  offered  m  sup- 
port of  a  determination  or  an  opinion ;  a  just  ground 
for  a  conclusion  or  an  action ;  that  which  is  offered  or 
accepted  as  an  explanation ;  the  efficient  cause  of  an 
occurrence  or  a  phenomenon  ;  a  motive  for  an  action  or 
a  determination  ;  proof,  more  or  less  decisive,  for  an 
opinion  or  a  conclusion  ;  principle ;  efficient  cause  ;  final 
cause ;  ground  of  argument. 

I  '11  give  him  reasons  for  it.  S/tak. 

The  reason  of  the  motion  of  the  balance  in  a  wheel  watch  is 
by  the  motion  of  the  next  wheel.  Sir  M.  Bale. 

This  reason  did  the  ancient  fathers  render,  why  the  church 
was  called  "  cathohc."  B}'.  Pearson. 

Virtue  and  vice  are  not  arbitrary  things  ;  but  there  is  a  nat- 
ural and  eternal  reason  for  that  goodness  and  virtue,  and  acainst 
vice  and  wickedness  TiUotson. 

2.  The  faculty  or  capacity  of  the  human  mind  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  intelligence  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals ;  the  higher  as  distinguished  from  the  lower  cogni' 
five  faculties,  sense,  imagination,  and  memory,  and  in 
contrast  to  the  feelings  and  desires.  Beason  comprises 
conception,  judgment,  reasoning,  and  the  intuitional  fac- 
ulty. Specifically,  it  is  the  intuitional  faculty,  or  the 
faculty  of  first  truths,  as  distinguished  from  the  under- 
standing, which  is  called  the  discursive  or  ratiocinalive 
faculty. 

We  have  no  other  faculties  of  perceiving  or  knowing  any- 
thing divine  or  human,  but  by  our  five  senses  and  our  reason. 

P.  Browne. 

In  common  and  popular  discourse,  reason  denote*  tliat  power 
by  which  we  difitinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  and  riglit  from 
wrong,  and  by  which  wc  are  enabled  to  combine  means  for  the 
attainment  of  particular  ends.  Stewart. 

Reason  is  used  sometimes  to  express  the  whole  of  those  pow- 
ers which  elevate  man  above  the  brutes,  and  constiluto  his  ra- 
tional nature,  more  especially,  perhaps,  Ins  intellectual  powers  i 
Bometimos  to  express  the  power  of  deduction  or  argumentation. 

Stewart. 
By  the  pure  reason  I  mean  the  power  by  which  wo  become 
posBcased  of  principles.  Coleridge. 

The  sense  perceives  i  the  underatonding,  in  its  own  peculiar 
operation,  conceives  ;  the  reason,  or  rationalized  understand- 
ing, comprehends.  Coleridge. 
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8.  Due  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty ;  accordance 
with,  or  that  which  is  accordant  with  and  ratified  by, 
the  mind  rightly  exercised ;  right  intellectual  judgment ; 
clear  and  fair  deductions  from  true  principles ;  that 
which  is  dictated  or  supported  by  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  ;  right  conduct ;  right ;  propriety ;  justice. 
I  was  promised,  on  a  time, 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme.  Spenser. 

But  law  in  a  free  nation  Iiath  been  ever  public  reason ;  the 
enacted  reason  of  a  parliament,  which  he  denymg  to  enact, 
denies  to  govern  us  by  that  which  ought  to  be  our  law  ;  inter- 
posing his  own  private  reason,  which  to  us  is  no  law.        Milton. 

The  most  probable  way  of  bringing  France  to  reason  would 
oe  by  the  malting  an  attempt  on  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 

AdtUson. 

4.  {Math.)  Ratio ;  proportion.     [06«.]  Barrow. 

By  reason  of,  by  means  of ;  on  account  of ;  because  of. 
"  Spain  is  thin  sown  of  people,  partly  by  reason  of  the 
sterility  of  the  soil."  Bacon.  —  In  reason,  In  all  reason,  m 
justice  ;  with  rational  ground  ;  in  a  right  view. 

When  nnything  is  proved  by  as  good  arguments  as  a  thing  of 
that  kind  is  capable  of,  we  ought  not,  in  reason^  to  doubt  of  its 
existence.  Tillotson. 

—  It  is  reassn,  it  is  reasonable ;  it  is  right.    [Obs.] 

Yet  it  were  great  reason,  that  those  that  have  children  should 
have  greatest  care  of  future  times.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Motiye ;  argument ;  ground  ;  consideration  ; 
principle:  sake;  account;  object;  purpose;  design.  See 
Motive,  Sense. 

Rea'son  (re'z'n),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.p.  Reasoned  (-z'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  REASOHrNG.]  [Cf.  F.  raisonner.  See 
Reason,  «.]  -1.  To  exercise  the  rational  faculty ;  to  de- 
duce inferences  from  premises ;  to  perform  the  process 
of  deduction  or  of  induction ;  to  ratiocinate ;  to  reach 
conclusions  by  a  systematic  comparison  of  facts. 

2.  Hence :  To  carry  on  a  process  of  deduction  or  of 
induction,  in  order  to  convince  or  to  confute  ;  to  formu- 
late and  set  forth  propositions  and  the  inferences  from 
them  ;  to  argue. 

Stand  still,  that  I  may  reason  with  you,  before  the  Lord,  of 
all  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord.  1  Sam.  xii.  7. 

3.  To  converse ;  to  compare  opinions.  Shak. 
Rea'SOn,  v.  t.    1.  To  arrange  and  present  the  reasons 

foi  or  against ;  to  examine  or  discuss  by  arguments  ;  to 
debate  or  discuss ;  as,  I  reasoned  the  matter  with  my 
friend. 

When  they  are  clearly  discovered,  well  digested,  and  well  rea- 
soned in  every  part,  there  is  beauty  in  such  a  theory.  T.  Burnet. 

2.  To  support  with  reasons,  as  a  request,   [i?.]     Shak. 

3.  To  persuade  by  reasoning  or  argument ;  as,  to  rea- 
«ore  one  into  a  belief ;  to  reason  one  out  of  his  plan. 

Men  that  will  not  be  reasoned  into  their  eensos.    L^Estrange. 

4.  To  overcome  or  conquer  by  adducing  reasons ;  — 
with  down  ;  as,  to  reason  down  a  passion. 

5.  To  find  by  logical  processes ;  to  explain  or  justify 
by  reason  or  argument ;  -^  usually  with  out ;  as,  to  reason 
out  the  causes  of  the  librations  of  the  moon. 

Rea'son-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [OE.  resonable,'F.  raison- 
%able,  fr.  L.  rationabilis.  See  Reason,  n.]  1.  Having 
the  faculty  of  reason  ;  endued  with  reason ;  rational ;  as, 
a  reasonable  being. 

2.  Governed  by  reason  ;  being  under  the  influence  of 
reason ;  thinking,  speaking,  or  acting  rationally,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  reason  ;  agreeable  to  reason ; 
just ;  rational ;  as,  the  measure  must  satisfy  all  reasona- 
ble men. 

By  indubitable.certainty,  I  mean  that  which  doth  not  admit 

of  any  reasonable  cause  of  doubting.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

Men  have  no  right  to  what  is  not  reasonable.      Burke. 

3.  Not  excessive  or  immoderate ;  within  due  limits ; 
proper  ;  as,  a  reasonable  demand,  amount,  price. 

Let ...  all  things  be  thought  upon 

That  may,  with  reasonable  swiftness,  add 

More  feathers  to  our  wings.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Rational;  just;  honest ;  equitable ;  fair;  suit- 
able ;  moderate ;  tolerable.    See  Rational. 

Rea'SOn-a-ble,  adv.    Reasonably  ;  tolerably.     [Ofts.] 
I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music.  S/tak. 

Rea'son-a-ble-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  reasonable. 

Rea'son-a-bly,  odv.     1.  In  a  reasonable  manner. 

2.  Moderately ;  tolerably.  "  Seasonably  perfect  in  the 
language."  Holder. 

Rea'son-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  reasons  or  argues ;  as, 
&  fair  reasoner;  a  dose  rea soner  ;  a,  logical  reasoner. 

Rea'son-lng,  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  adducing  a 
reason  or  reasons  ;  manner  of  presenting  one's  reasons. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  in  argument ;  proofs  or  rea- 
sons when  arranged  and  developed ;  course  of  argument. 
His  reasoning  was  sufficiently  profound.    Jfacaulay. 

Syn.  — Argumentation  ;  argument.  —Reasoning,  Ar- 
gumentation. Few  words  are  more  interchanged  than 
these  ;  and  yet,  technically,  there  is  a  difference  between 
them.  Reasoning  is  the  broader  term,  including  both 
deduction  and  induction.  Arrjumenlation  denotes  simply 
the  former,  and  descends  from  the  whole  to  some  includ- 
ed part ;  while  reasoning  embraces  also  the  latter,  and 
ascends  from  the  parts  to  a  whole.  See  Induction.  Rea- 
soning is  occupied  with  ideas  and  their  relations  ;  argu- 
mentation  has  to  do  with  the  forms  of  logic.  A  thesis  is 
set  down :  you  attack,  I  defend  it ;  you  insist,  I  reply ; 
you  deny,  I  prove ;  you  distinguish,  I  destroy  your  distinc- 
tions ;  my  replies  balance  or  overturn  your  objections. 
Such  is  argumenlation.  It  supposes  that  there  are  two 
sides,  and  that  both  agree  to  the  same  rules-  Reasoning, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  often  a  natural  process,  by  which 
we  form,  from  the  general  analogy  of  nature,  or  special 
presumptions  in  the  case,  conclusions  which  have  greater 
or  less  degrees  of  force,  and  which  may  be  strengthened 
Or  weakened  by  subsequent  experience. 
Rea'son-lst,  n.     A  rationalist.     [Ofts.] 

Such  persons  are  now  commonly  called  **reasonists^'  and 
'"  rationalists, "  to  distinguish  them  from  true  reasoners  and 
rational  inquirers.  Waterland. 

Rea'son-less,  a,    1.  Destitute  of  reason ;  as,  a  rea- 
sonless man  or  mind.  Shak. 
2.  Void  of  reason ;  not  warranted  or  supported  by  rea- 
son ;  unreasonable. 

This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless.  Shak. 


Re'as-Sem'blage   (re'Ss-sem'blaj),  n. 
second  time  or  again. 

Re'as-sem'ble  (-b'l),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  assemble  again. 

Re'as-sert'  (-serf),  v.  t.  To  assert  again  or  anew ;  to 
maintain  after  an  omission  to  do  so. 

Let  us  hope  ...  we  may  have  a  body  of  authors  who  will  re- 
assert our  claim  to  respectability  in  literature.  li'alsh. 

Re'as-ser'Uon  (-ser'shiin),  n.  A  second  or  renewed 
assertion  of  the  same  thing. 

Re'as-sess'ment  (-sSs'ment),  n.  A  renewed  or  sec- 
ond assessment. 

Re'as-sign'  (-sin'),  v.  t.  To  assign  back  or  again ;  to 
transfer  back  v/hat  has  been  assigned. 

Re'as-Sign'ment  (-ment),  ».    The  act  of  reassigning. 

Re'as-sim'l-late  (-sTm'I-lat^,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  assimilate 
again.  —  Re'as-sim'i-la'tion  (-la'shun),  re. 

Re'as-SO'ci-ate  (-so'slu-at),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  associate 
again ;  to  bring  again  into  close  relations. 

Re'as-sume'  (-sum'),  v.  t.  To  assume  again  or  anew ; 
to  resume.  —  Re'as-SUmp'tlon  (-siimp'shun),  re. 

Re'as-sur'ance  (re'a-shur'ans),  n.  1.  Assurance  or 
confirmation  renewed  or  repeated.  JPrynne. 

2.  (Law)  Same  as  Reinsubance. 

Re'as-sure'  (re'a-slmr'),  v.  i.    1.  To  assure  anew ;  to 
restore  confidence  to ;  to  free  from  fe' ..  or  terror. 
They  rose  with  fear,  .  .  . 
Till  dauDtless  Pallas  reassured  the  rest.       Dryden. 

2.  To  reinsure. 

Re'as-snr'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  reassures. 

Reas'ty  (res'tj?),  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  Rusty  and 
rancid;  —  applied  to  salt  meat.  \_Obs.  ot  Prov.  Eng.'\ 
Tusser.  —  Reas'ti-ness  (-ti-nSs),  re.  [ Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng. ] 

II  Re-a'ta  (rS-a'ta),  n.     [Sp.]     A  lariat. 

Re'at-tach'  (re'at-tSch'),  V.  t.    To  attach  again. 

Re'at-tach'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  reattaching  ; 
a  second  attachment. 

Re'at-tain'  (-tan'),  v.  t.     To  attain  again. 

Re'at-taln'ment  (-ment),  n.     The  act  of  reattaining. 

Re'at-tempt'  (-tgmf ;  215),  v.  t.    To  attempt  again. 

Re'aume  (re'am),  n.     Realm.     \Obs.'\  Chavcer. 

R6'au'mur'  (ra'o'mur'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ren^ 
Antoine  Ferchault  de  Reaumur  ;  conformed  to  the  scale 
adopted  by  Ri5auinur  in  graduating  the  thermometer  he 
invented.  —  re.     A  Reaumur  thermometer  or  scale. 

51^°'  The  Reaumur  thermometer  is  so  graduated  that 
0°  marks  the  freezing  point  and  80°  the  boiling  point  of 
water.  Frequently  indicated  by  R.  Cf.  Centigrade, 
and  Fahrenheit.    See  Illust.  of  Thermometer. 

Reave  (rev),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reaved  (revd), 
Reft  (reft),  or  Raft  (r4ft)  (obs.) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reav- 
ing.] [AS.  reafian,  from  reaf  spoil,  plunder,  clothing, 
redfan  to  break  (cf.  biredfan  to  deprive  of) ;  akin  to  G. 
rauben  to  rob,  Icel.  raufa  to  rob,  rjUfa  to  break,  violate, 
Goth,  bir&ubon  to  despoil,  L.  rumpere  to  break ;  cf .  Skr. 
lup  to  break.  VX14.  Cf.  Bereave,  Rob,  v.  t..  Robe, 
Rove,  v.  i.,  Rutture.]  To  take  away  by  violence  or  by 
stealth ;  to  snatch  away ;  to  rob  ;  to  despoil ;  to  bereave. 
lArchaic}    "  To  reave  his  lite."  Spenser. 

He  golden  apples  raft  of  the  dragon.         Chaucer. 
If  the  wooers  reare 
By  privy  stratagem  my  life  at  home.     Chapman. 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony.  Shak. 

The  heathen  caught  and  r^t  him  of  his  tongue.    Tennyson. 

Reav'er  (rev'er),  n.     One  who  reaves.     l_Archaic\ 

Re'a-wake'  (re'a-wak'),  V.  i.     To  awake  again. 

Re-ban'lsh  (re-bSu'ish),  v.  t.     To  banish  again. 

Re-bap'tism  (re-bSp'tlz'm),  re.     A  second  baptism. 

Re-bap'tl-za'tion  (-ti-za'slmn),  re.  [Cf.  F.  rebaptisa- 
tion.']    A  second  baptism.     [Oi«.]  Hooker. 

Re'bap-tlze'  (re'bSp-tiz'),  v.  t.     [Pref.  re-  -{-  baptize: 
cf.  F.  rebapliser,  L.  rebaptizare.']    To  baptize  again  or  a 
second  time. 
Re'bap-tiz'er  (-tiz'er),  re.     One  who  rebaptizes. 
Re-bar'ba-rlze  (re-bar'ba-riz),  V.  t.    To  reduce  again 
to  barbarism.  —  Re-bar'ba-ri-za'tion  (-ri-za'shun),  re. 

Germany  .  .  .  rebarharized  by  polemical  theology  and  re- 
hgious  wars.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton, 

Re-bate'  (re-baf ),  V.  t.  [F.  rebattre  to  beat  again ; 
pref.  re-  re-  -|-  battre  to  beat,  L.  batuere  to  beat,  strike. 
See  Abate.]  1.  To  beat  to  obtuseness ;  to  deprive  of 
keenness ;  to  blunt ;  to  turn  back  the  point  of,  as  a  lance 
used  for  exercise. 

But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge.  Shak. 

2.  To  deduct  from ;  to  make  a  discount  from,  as  inter- 
est due,  or  customs  duties.  Blount. 
Rebated  cress,  a  cross  which  has  the  extremities  of  the 
arms  bent  back  at  right  angles,  as  in  the  fylfot. 

Re-bate',  v.  i.    To  abate ;  to  withdraw.    [OJi.]    Foxe. 

Re-bate',  re.     1.  Diminution. 

2.  {Com.)  Deduction;  abatement;  as,  a  rebate  of  in- 
terest for  immediate  payment ;  a  rebate  of  importation 
duties.  Bouvier. 

Re-bate',  re.  [See  Rabbet.]  1.  {Arch.)  A  rectangu- 
lar longitudinal  recess  or  groove,  cut  in  the  comer  or 
edge  of  any  body ;  a  rabbet.     See  Rabbet. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  hafted  into  a  long  stick,  and  serv- 
ing to  beat  out  mortar.  Elmes. 

3.  An  iron  tool  sharpened  something  like  a  chisel,  and 
used  for  dressing  and  polishing  wood.  Elmes. 

4.  [Perhaps  a  different  word.]  A  kind  of  hard  free- 
stone used  in  making  pavements,     [i?.]  Elmes. 

Re-bate',  v.  t.    To  cut  a  rebate  in.     See  Rabbet,  v. 

Re-bate'ment  (-ment),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  rabntement,  fr.  ra- 
batre  to  diminish,  F.  rabattre.']     Same  as  3d  Rebate. 

Re-ba'tO  (re-ba'to),  n.     Same  as  Raeato.         Burton. 

Re'bec  (re'bSk),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  ribeca,  ribeba,  fr.  Ar. 
rabab  a  musical  instrument  of  a  round  form.]  1.  {Shis.) 
An  instrument  formerly  used  which  somewhat  resem- 
bled the  violin,  having  three  strings,  and  being  played 
with  a  bow.     [Written  also  rebeck.']  Milton. 

He  turn'd  his  rebec  to  a  mournful  note.        Drayton. 

2.  A  contemptuous  term  applied  to  an  old  woman. 
[Ofts.]  ■  Chaucer. 


Reb'el  (rSb'gl),,  a.  [F.  rebelle,  fr.  L.  rebelUs.  See 
Rebel,  v.  t'.]  Pertaining  to  rebels  or  rebellion  ;  acting 
in  revolt ;  rebellious  ;  as,  rebel  troops. 

Whoso  be  rebel  to  my  judgment.  Chaucer. 

Convict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law.  Milton. 

Reb'el,  re.     [F.  rebelle.l    One  who  rebels. 

Syn.  —  Revolter ;  insurgent.  —  Rebel,  Insurgent.  Irv 

surgent  marks  an  early,  and  rebel  a  more  advanced,  stage 

of  opposition  to  government.  The  former  rises  up  against 

his  rulers,  the  latter  makes  war  upon  them. 

Re-bel'  (re-bel'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Rebelled  (-bSld') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Rebelling.]  [F.  rebeller,  fr.  L.  rebel- 
tare  to  make  war  again ;  pref.  re-  again  -\-  bellare  to 
make  war,  fr.  bellum  war.  See  Bellicose,  and  cf.  Revel 
to  carouse.]  1.  To  renounce,  and  resist  by  force,  the 
authority  of  the  ruler  or  government  to  which  one  owe» 
obedience.     See  Rebellion. 

The  murmur  and  the  churls'  rebelling.       CJiaucer. 

Ye  have  builded  you  an  altar,  that  ye  might  rebel  this  day 

against  the  Lord.  Josh.  xxii.  16. 

2.  To  be  disobedient  to  authority ;  to  assume  a  hostil© 

or  insubordinate  attitude  ;  to  revolt. 

How  could  my  hand  rebel  against  my  heart  ? 
How  could  your  heart  rebel  against  your  reason  ?  Dryden. 
Beb'el-dom  (rSb'Sl-dum),  n.      A  region  infested  by 
rebels ;  rebels,  considered  collectively ;  also,  conduct  or 
quality  characteristic  of  rebels.  Thackeray. 

Re-bel'ler  (re-b61'ler),  re.  One  who  rebels ;  a  rebel. 
Re-bel'lion  (re-bel'yun),  n.  [F.  rebellion,  L.  rebellio. 
See  Rebel,  v.  i.  Among  the  Romans  rebellion  was  origi- 
nally a  revolt  or  open  resistance  to  their  government  by 
nations  that  had  been  subdued  in  war.  It  was  a  renewed 
war.]  1.  The  act  of  rebelling ;  open  and  avowed  renun- 
ciation of  the  authority  of  the  government  to  which  one 
owes  obedience,  and  resistance  to  its  officers  and  laws, 
either  by  levying  war,  or  by  aiding  others  to  do  so  ;  an 
organized  uprising  of  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  coercing 
or  overthrowing  their  lawful  ruler  or  government  by 
force  ;  revolt ;  insurrection. 

No  sooner  is  the  standard  of  rebellion  displayed  than  men  of 
desperate  principles  resort  to  it.  Ames. 

2.  Open  resistance  to,  or  defiance  of,  lawful  authority. 
CommlBslon  ot  rebellion  {Eng.  Law),  a  process  of  con- 
tempt issued  on  the  nonappearance  of  a  defendant,  — 
now  abolished.  Wharton.    Burrill, 

Syn.  —  Insurrection  ;  sedition ;  revolt ;  mutiny  ;  re- 
sistance ;  contumacy.    See  Insurrection. 

Re-belliOUS  (re-hSl'yiie),  a.  Engaged  in  rebellion; 
disposed  to  rebel ;  of  the  nature  of  rebels  or  of  rebel- 
lion ;  resisting  government  or  lawful  authority  by  force. 
"  Thy  rebellious  crew."  "  Proud  rebellious  arms."  Mil- 
ton. —  Re-bel'llous-ly,  adv.  —  Re-bellious-ness,  n. 

Re-bel'low  (re-bgl1o),  V.  i.  To  bellow  again  ;  to  re- 
peat or  echo  a  bellow. 

The  cave  rebellowed,  and  the  temple  shook.      Dryden. 
Re-bit'ing    (re-blt'Tng),    n.     {Etching)  The    act    or 
process  of  deepening  worn  lines  in  an  etched  plate  by 
submitting  it  again  to  the  action  of  acid.  Fairholt, 

Re-bloom'  (re-bloom'),  v.  i.  To  bloom  again.   Crabbe. 
Re-blos'som  (re-blos'siim),  v.  i.    To  blossom  again. 
Re-bO'ant  (re-bo'ant),  a.     [L.  reboans,  p.  pr.  of  reJo- 
are ;  pref.  re- re- -|- 6oare  to  cry  aloud.]     Rebellowing; 
resounding  loudly.     [J?.]  Mrs.  Browning. 

Re'bo-a'tion  (re'bo-a'shun),  n.    Repetition  of  a  bel- 
low,    [i?.]  Bp.  Patrick. 
Re-boll'  (re-boil'),  v.  t.  &  i.     [Pref.  re-  -f  boil :  cf.  F. 
rebouillir.']     1.  To  boil,  or  to  cause  to  boil,  again. 
2.  Fig. :  To  make  or  to  become  hot.     [Obs.'] 

Some  of  his  companions  thereat  reboyleth.    Sir  T.  ElyoU 

Re-bom'  (re-b6m'),  p.  p.     Born  again. 

Re-bound'  (re-bound'),  v.  i      [Pref.  re-  -f-  bound  :  cf. 

F.  rebondir.]     1.  To  spring  back ;  to  start  back  ;  to  be 

sent  back  or  reverberated  by  elastic  force  on  collision 

with  another  body  ;  as,  a  rebounding  echo. 

Bodies  which  are  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as  to  be  void  ot 
elasticity,  will  not  rebound  from  one  another.       Sir  I.  j^ewion. 

2.  To  give  back  an  echo.    [iJ.]  T.  Warton, 

3.  To  bound  again  or  repeatedly,  as  a  horse.        Pope, 
Eebocndlng  lock  (Firearms),  one  in  which  the  hammer 

rebounds  to  half  cock  after  striking  the  cap  or  primer. 

Re-bound',  v.  t.     To  send  back  ;  to  reverberate. 

Silenussung;  the  vales  his  voice  re&ou?ic/.     Dryden 

Re-bound',  n.    The  act  of  rebounding  ;  resilience. 

Flew  .  .  .  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  swift  rebound.   Dryden. 

Re-brace'  (re-bras'),  V.  t.    To  brace  again.  Gray. 

Re-breathe'  (re-breth'),  v.  t.    To  breathe  again. 

Re-bU'COUS  (re-bu'kiis),  a.    Rebuking.     [Obs.] 

She  gave  unto  him  many  rebiicous  words.         Fabyan. 

Re-bufl'  (re-biJf),  n.  [It.  ribuffo,  akin  to  ribuffare 
to  repulse ;  pref.  ri-  (L.  re-)  -j-  bitffo  puff.  Cf.  Bufp  to 
strike,  Buffet  a  blow.]  1.  Repercussion,  or  beating 
back  ;  a  quick  and  sudden  resistance. 

The  strong  rebii^ff'oi  some  tumultuous  cloud.     Milton. 

2.  Sudden  check ;  unexpected  repulse ;  defeat ;  re- 
fusal ;  repellence  ;  rejection  of  solicitation. 

Re-bufl',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rebuffed  (re-buff) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rebuffing.]  To  beat  back ;  to  offer  sudden 
resistance  to ;  to  check ;  to  repel  or  repulse  violently, 
harshly,  or  uncourteously. 

Re-bulld'  (re-bild'),  v.  t.  To  build  again,  as  some- 
thing which  has  been  demolished ;  to  construct  anew ;  as, 
to  rebuild  a  house,  a  wall,  a  wharf,  or  a  city. 

Re-build'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  rebuilds.       Bp.  Bull. 

Re-buk'a-ble  (re-buk'a-b'l),  a.  Worthy  of  rebuke  or 
reprehension ;  reprehensible.  Shak. 

Re-bUke'  (re-b!ik'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rebuked 
(-hukf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rebuking.]  [OF.  rebouquier 
to  dull,  blunt,  F.  reboucher  ;  perhaps  fr.  pref.  re-  re-  -|- 
bouche  mouth,  OF.  also  bouque,  L.  bucca  cheek ;  if  so, 
the  original  sense  was,  to  stop  the  mouth  of ;  hence,  to 
stop,  obstruct.]  To  check,  silence,  or  put  down,  with 
reproof ;  to  restrain  by  expression  of  disapprobation  ;  to 
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reprehend  sharply  and  summarily ;  to  chide  ;  to  reprove ; 
to  admouish. 

The  proud  he  tamed,  the  penitent  he  cheered, 

Nor  to  retmke  the  rich  offender  feared.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  reprove ;  chide ;  check ;  chasten ;  restrain ; 
silence.    See  Reprove. 

Re-buke'  (re-biik'),  n.  1.  A  direct  and  pointed  re- 
proof ;  a  reprimand ;  also,  chastisement ;  punishment. 

For  thy  sake  I  have  suffered  rebuke.     Jer.  xv.  15. 
Why  bear  you  these  rebukes  and  answer  not  ?       Shak. 

2.  Check;  rebuff.     [Oft*.]  L' Estrange. 

To  be  without  rebuke,  to  live  without  giving  cause  of 
reproof  or  censure ;  to  be  blameless. 

Re-buke'lul  (-ful),  a.  Containing  rebuke ;  of  the 
nature  of  rebuke.   ['06s.]  — Re-bUke'lul-lyindj;.  [06*.] 

Re-buk'er  (-buk'er),  n.     One  who  rebukes. 

Re-buk'lng-ly,  adv.    By  w.iy  of  rebuke. 

Re'bUl-ll'tlon  (re'biil-llsh'iin),  n.  The  act  of  boiling 
up  or  effervescing.     [iJ.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Re-bur'y  (re-bSr'ry),  v.  t.     To  bury  again.     Ashmole. 

Re'bUS  (re'biSs),  n.  ;  pi.  Rebdses  (-5z).  [L.  rebus  by 
things,  abl.  pi.  of  res  a  thing:  cf.  F.  rebus.  Cf.  3d 
Kbal,]  1.  A  mode  of  expressing  words  and  phrases  by 
pictures  of  objects  whose  names  resemble  those  words,  or 
the  syllables  of  which  they  are  composed ;  enigmatical 
representation  of  words  by  figures;  hence,  a  peculiar 
form  of  riddle  made  up  of  such  representations. 

ffl^p"  A  gallant,  in  love  with  a  woman  named  Sose  Hill, 
had7  embroidered  on  his  gown,  a  rose,  a  hill,  an  eye,  a 
loaf,  and  a  well,  signifying.  Rose  Hill  I  love  well. 

2.  (Her.)  A  pictorial  suggestion  on  a  coat  of  arms  of 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belongs.  See  Cantitig 
arms,  under  Canting. 

Re'bUS,  V.  t.    To  mark  or  indicate  by  a  rebus. 

He  [John  Morton]  had  a  fair  library  rebused  with  More  in 
text  and  Tun  under  it.  Fuller. 

Re-but'  (re-biit'),  v.  t.     \invp.  &  p.  p.  Rebutted  ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rebutting.]     [OF.  rebouter  to  repulse, 

drive  back  ;  pref.  re-  -\-  bouter  to  push,  thrust.     See  1st 

Butt,  Bodtade.]     1.  To  drive  or  beat  back ;  to  repulse. 

"Who  him,  rencount'ring  fierce,  as  hawk  in  flight. 

Perforce  rebutted  back.  Spenser. 

2.  (Law)  To  contradict,  meet,  or  oppose  by  argument, 
plea,  or  countervailing  proof.  Abbott. 

Re-but', «.  i.   1.  To  retire;  to  recoil.   [Ofo.]  Spenser. 

2.  (Law)  To  make,  or  put  in,  an  answer,  as  to  a  plain- 
tiff's surrejoinder. 

The  plaintiff  may  answer  the  rejoinder  by  a  surrejoinder ; 
on  whicli  the  defendant  may  rebut.  Blackstoiie. 

Re-but'ta-ble  (-ta-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  rebutted. 

Re-but'tal  (-but'tal),  n.  (Law)  The  giving  of  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  a  plaintiff  to  destroy  the  effect  of 
evidence  introduced  by  the  defendant  in  the  same  suit. 

Re-but'ter  (-ter),  n.  (Law)  The  answer  of  a  defend- 
ant in  matter  of  fact  to  a  plaintiff's  surrejoinder. 

Re-ca'den-cy  (re-ka'den-sy),  n.  A  fallmg  back  or  de- 
Pfiending  a  second  time  ;  a  relapse.  W.  3Iontagu. 

Re-cal'cl-trant  (re-kSl'sI-trant),  a.  [L.  recalcitrans, 
p.  pr.  of  reculcitrare  to  kick  back  ;  pref.  re-  re-  +  calci- 
trare  to  kick,  fr.  calx  heel.  Cf.  Inculcate.]  Kicking 
back ;  recalcitrating ;  hence,  showing  repugnance  or  op- 
position ;  refractory. 

Re-cal'ci-trate  (-trat),  v.  i.  To  kick  against ;  to  show 
repugnance  to ;  to  rebuff. 

The  more  heartily  did  one  disdain  his  disdain,  and  recalci- 
trate his  tricks.  J3e  Quincey. 

Re-cal'ci-trate,  v.  i.  To  kick  back ;  to  kick  against 
anything  ;  hence,  to  express  repugnance  or  opposition. 

Re-cal'ci-tra'tion  (-tra'shiin),  n.  A  kicking  back 
again  ;  opposition ;  repugnance ;  refractoriness. 

Re-call'  (re-kal'),  v.  t.     1.  To  call  back  ;  to  summon 

to  return  ;  as,  to  recall  troops  ;  to  recall  an  ambassador. 

If  Henry  were  recalled  to  life  again.  Shak. 

2.  To  revoke  ;  to  annul  by  a  subsequent  act ;  to  take 
back ;  to  withdraw ;  as,  to  recall  words,  or  a  decree. 

Passed  sentence  may  not  be  recalVd.  Shak. 

3.  To  call  back  to  mind ;  to  revive  in  memory ;  to 
recollect ;  to  remember  ;  as,  to  recall  bygone  days. 

Re-call',  n.     1.  A  calling  back  ;  a  revocation. 

'Tis  done,  and  since  'tis  done,  't  is  past  recall.    Dryden. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  call  on  the  trumpet,  bugle,  or  drum,  by 
which  soldiers  are  recalled  from  duty,  labor,  etc. 

Wilhelm. 

Re-call'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  recalled. 

Re-call'ment (-ment), ra.  Recall.    [JJ.]   R.Browning. 

Re-cant'  (re-kSnf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Recanted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Recanting.]  [L.  recantare,  recaniatum, 
to  recall,  recant ;  pref.  re-  Te--\-  cantare  to  sing,  to  sound. 
See  3d  Cant,  Chant.]  To  withdraw  or  repudiate  form- 
ally and  publicly  (opinions  formerly  expressed) ;  to  con- 
tradict, as  a  former  declaration ;  to  take  back  openly  ;  to 
retract ;  to  recall. 

How  soon  . .  .  ease  would  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void  I       Milton. 

Syn.  — To  retract;  recall;  revoke;  abjure;  disown; 
disavow.    See  Renounce. 

Re-cant',  v.  i.  To  revoke  a  declaration  or  proposi- 
tion ;  to  unsay  what  has  been  said  ;  to  retract ;  as,  con- 
vince me  that  I  am  wrong,  and  I  will  recant.       Dryden. 

Re'can-ta'tlon  (re'kSn-ta'shun),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
canting ;  a  declaration  that  contradicts  a  former  one ; 
that  which  is  thus  asserted  in  contradiction  ;  retraction. 

The  poor  man  was  imprisoned  for  thid  discovery,  and  forced 
to  make  a  public  recanlafmn.  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

Re-cant'er  (re-kSnt'er),  n.     One  who  recants. 

Re'ca-pac'i-tate  (re'ka-pSs'it-tat),  V.  t.  To  qualify 
Rgaui ;  to  confer  capacity  on  again.  Atlerbury. 

Re-ca-plt'U-late  (-pTt'u-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  recapitulare, 
recapifutatiim;i,T6i.  re-  re-  +  copitulum  a  small  head, 
chapter,  section.  See  Capitulate.]  To  repeat,  as  the 
principal  points  in  a  discourse,  argument,  or  essay ;  to 
give  a  summary  of  the  principal  facts,  points,  or  argu- 
ments of  ;  to  relate  in  brief ;  to  summarize. 


Re'ca-plt'U-late  (re'k4-plt'i5-lat),  v.  i.    To  sum  up,  or 

enumerate  by  heads  or  topics,  what  has  been  previously 
said  ;  to  repeat  briefly  the  substance. 

Re'ca-pit'U-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  [LL.  recapilulatio  : 
cf.  F.  recapitulation.']  The  act  of  recapitulating ;  a 
summary,  or  concise  statement  or  enumeration,  of  the 
principal  points,  facts,  or  statements,  in  a  preceding  dis- 
course, argument,  or  essay. 

Re'ca-plt'U-la'tor  (-plt'sS-la'ter),  n.  One  who  reca- 
pitulates. 

Re'ca-plt'u-la-tO-ry  (-la-t6-rj?),  a.  Of  the  nature  of 
a  recapitulation  ;  containing  recapitulation. 

Re-cap'per  (re-k5p'per),  n.  (Firearms)  A  tool  used 
for  applying  a  fresh  percussion  cap  or  primer  to  a  car- 
tridge shell  in  reloading  it. 

Re-cap'tlon  (re-kSp'shuu),  n.  (Law)  The  act  of  re- 
taking, as  of  one  who  has  escaped  after  arrest ;  reprisal ; 
the  retaking  of  one's  own  goods,  chattels,  wife,  or  chil- 
dren, without  force  or  violence,  from  one  who  has  taken 
them  and  who  wrongfully  detains  them.  Blackstone. 

Writ  of  recaption  (Law),  a  writ  to  recover  damages  for 
him  whose  goods,  being  distrained  for  rent  or  service, 
are  distrained  asam  for  the  same  cause.  Wharton, 

Re-cap'tor  (-ter),  n.  One  who  recaptures ;  one  who 
takes  a  prize  which  had  been  previously  taken. 

Re-cap'ture  (-tiSr  ;  135),  n.  1.  The  act  of  retaking  or 
recovering  by  capture ;  especially,  the  retaking  of  a 
prize  or  goods  from  a  captor. 

2.  That  which  is  captured  back ;  a  prize  retaken. 

Re-cap'ture,  v.  t.    To  capture  again ;  to  retake. 

Re-car'bOU-lze  (ro-kar'b8n-iz),  V.  t.  (3fetal.)  To  re- 
store carbon  to ;  as,  to  recarbonize  iron  in  converting  it 
into  steel.     [iJ.] 

Re-car'ni-fy  (-nt-fl),  v.  t.  To  convert  again  into 
flesh.     iObs.-]  Howell. 

Re-car'rlage  (re-k$r'rTj),  n.     Act  of  carrying  back. 

Re-car'ry  T-ry),  v.  t.     To  carry  back.  Walton. 

Re-cast'  (re-kisf),  v.  t.     1.  To  throw  again.    Florio. 

2.  To  mold  anew  ;  to  cast  anew ;  to  throw  into  a  new 
form  or  shape  ;  to  reconstruct ;  as,  to  recast  cannon ;  to 
recast  an  argument  or  a  play. 

3.  To  compute,  or  cast  up,  a  second  time. 
Rec'che  (rSk'ke),  v.  i.    To  reck.     [06*.]       Chaucer. 
Rec'che-Ios  (-ISs),  a.    Reckless.     [06*.]        Chaucer. 
Re-cede'  (re-sed'),  v.  i.     lijnp.  &  p.  p.  Receded  ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Receding.]     [L.  recedcre,  recessum  ;  pref. 
re-  re-  +  cedere  to  go,  to   go  along  :  cf.  F.  redder.     See 
Cede.]     1.  To  move  back ;  to  retreat ;  to  withdraw. 
Like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides  receding  from  the  insulted  shore.        Dryden. 

All  bodies  moved  circularly  endeavor  to  recede  from  the 
center.  Bentley. 

2.  To  withdraw  a  claim  or  pretension ;  to  desist ;  to 
relinquish  what  had  been  proposed  or  asserted;  as,  to 
recede  from  a  demand  or  proposition. 

Syn.  —  To  retire ;  retreat ;  return  ;  retrograde  ;  with- 
draw ;  desist. 

Re-cede'  (re-sed'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -f-  cede.  Cf.  Re- 
cede, V.  2.]  To  cede  back;  to  grant  or  yield  again  to  a 
former  possessor ;  as,  to  recede  conquered  territory. 

Re-ceipt'  (re-sef),  n.  [OE.  receite.,  OF.  recete,  re- 
cepte,  F.  receite,  fr.  L.  recipere,  receptum,  to  receive. 
See  Receive.]  1.  The  act  of  receiving ;  reception.  "  At 
the  receipt  of  your  letter."  Shak. 

2.  Reception,  as  an  act  of  hospitality.     [O""*.] 

Thy  kind  receijit  of  me.  Chapman. 

3.  Capability  of  receiving ;  capacity.     [06*.] 

It  has  become  a  place  of  great  receipt.         Evelyn. 

4.  Place  of  receiving.     [06*.] 

He  saw  a  man,  named  Matthew,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  cus- 
tom. Jilatt.  ix.  9. 

5.  Hence,  a  recess ;  a  retired  place.  [06*J  "  In  a 
retired  receipt  together  lay."  Chapman. 

6.  A  formulary  according  to  the  directions  of  which 
things  are  to  be  taken  or  combined ;  a  recipe ;  as,  a 
receipt  for  making  sponge  cake. 

She  had  a  receipt  to  make  white  hair  black.    Sir  T.  Broume. 

7.  A  writing  acknowledging  the  takmg  or  receiving  of 
goods  delivered ;  an  acknowledgment  of  money  paid. 

8.  That  which  is  received  ;  that  which  comes  in,  in 
distinction  from  what  is  expended,  jiaid  out,  sent  away, 
and  the  like ;  —  usually  In  the  plural ;  as,  the  receipts 
amounted  to  a  thousand  dollars. 

Gross  receipts.    See  under  Gross,  a. 

Re-celpt',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Receipted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Receipting.]  1.  To  give  a  receipt  for ;  as,  to 
receipt  goods  delivered  by  a  sheriff. 

2.  To  put  a  receipt  on,  as  by  writing  or  stamping ;  as, 
to  receipt  a  bill. 

Re-ceipt',  v.  i.     To  give  a  receipt,  as  for  money  paid. 

Re-ceipt'ment  (-mpnt),  n.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  The  receiv- 
ing or  harboring  a  felon  knowingly,  alter  the  commission 
of  a  felony.  Bnrrill. 

Re-ceipt'or  (-er),  n.  One  who  receipts;  specifically 
(Law),  one  who  receipts  for  property  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  sheriff. 

Re-celt'  (re-sef),  n.     Receipt.     [06*.]  Chaucer. 

Re-ceiv'a-bil'i-ty  (re-sev'a-bll'l-tj),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  receivable  ;  receivableness. 

Re-celv'a-ble  (re-6ev'4-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  recevahle.']  Ca- 
pable of  being  received.  —  Re-ceiv'a-ble-neSS,  n. 

Bills  receivable.    See  under  6th  Bill. 

Re-ceive'  (le-sev'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Received 
(-sevd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Receivino.]  [OF.  receveir, 
recevoir,  F.  recevoir,  fr.  L.  recipere  ;  pref.  re-  re — (-  ca- 
pere  to  take,  seize.  See  Capable,  Heave,  a«id  cf.  Re- 
ceipt, Reception,  Recipe.]  1.  To  take,  as  something 
that  is  offered,  given,  coinmitted,  sent,  paid,  or  the  like  ; 
to  accept ;  as,  to  receive  money  offered  in  payment  of  a 
debt ;  to  receive  a  gift,  a  message,  or  a  letter. 

Reccyven  all  in  gree  that  God  us  sent.         Chaucer. 

2.  Hence :  To  gain  the  knowledge  of ;  to  take  into  the 


mind  by  assent  to  ;  to  give  admission  to  ;  to  accept,  as 
an  opinion,  notion,  etc. ;  to  embrace. 

Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings.  Shak. 

The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  our  touch.       Locke. 

3.  To  allow,  as  a  custom,  tradition,  or  the  like ;  to 
give  credence  or  acceptance  to. 

Many  other  things  there  be  which  they  have  received  to  hold, 
as  the  washing  of  cups,  and  pots.  JlJark  vii.  4. 

4.  To  give  admittance  to ;  to  permit  to  enter,  as  into 
one's  house,  presence,  company,  and  the  like ;  as,  to  re- 
ceive  a  lodger,  visitor,  ambassador,  messenger,  etc. 

They  kindled  a  fire,  and  received  us  every  one.  Acts  xxviii.  2. 

5.  To  admit ;  to  take  in ;  to  hold  ;  to  contain  ;  to  have 
capacity  for  ;  to  be  able  to  take  in. 

The  brazen  altar  that  was  before  the  Lord  was  too  little  to 
receive  the  burnt  offerings.  1  Kings  viii.  64. 

6.  To  be  affected  by  something ;  to  suffer ;  to  be  sub- 
jected to ;  as,  to  receive  pleasure  or  pain ;  to  receive  a 
wound  or  a  blow ;  to  receive  damage. 

Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm.         Milton. 

7.  To  take  from  a  thief,  as  goods  known  to  be  stolen. 

8.  (Lawn  Tennis)  To  bat  back  (the  ball)  when  served. 
Receiving  ship,  one  on  board  of  which  newly  recniited 

sailors  are  received,  and  kept  till  drafted  for  service. 

Syn.  —  To  accept ;  take ;  allow ;  hold ;  retain  ;  admit. 
—  Receive,  Accept.    To  receive  describes  simply  the  act 
of  taking.    To  accept  denotes  the  taking  with  approval, 
or  for  the  purposes  for  which  a  thing  is  offered.    Thus, 
we  receive,  a  letter  when  it  comes  to  hand ;  we  receive 
news  when  it  reaches  us ;  we  accept  a  present  when  it  is 
offered ;  we  accept  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  friend. 
Who,  if  we  knew 
What  we  receive,  would  either  not  accept 
Life  offered,  or  soon  beg  to  lay  it  down.  Milton. 

Re-ceive'  (re-sev'),  V.  i.  1.  To  receive  visitors  ;  to  be 
at  home  to  receive  calls ;  as,  she  receives  on  Tuesdays. 

2.  (Lawn  Tennis)  To  return,  or  bat  back,  the  ball 
when  served ;  as,  it  is  your  turn  to  receive. 

Re-celV'ed-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  re- 
ceived, accepted,  or  current ;  as,  the  receivedness  of  an 
opinion.  Boyle. 

Re-ceiv'er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  receveur.]  1.  One  who 
takes  or  receives  in  any  manner. 

2.  (Law)  A  person  appointed,  ordinarily  by  a  court,  to 
receive,  and  hold  in  trust,  money  or  other  property  which 
is  the  subject  of  litigation,  pending  the  suit ;  a  person 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  estate  and  effects  of  a 
corporation,  and  to  do  other  acts  necessary  to  winding 
up  its  affairs,  in  certain  cases.  Bouvier. 

3.  One  who  takes  or  buys  stolen  goods  from  a  thief, 
knowing  them  to  be  stolen.  Blackstone. 

4.  (Chem.)  (a)  A  vessel  connected  with  an 
alembic,  a  retort,  or  the  like,  for  receiving  and 
condensing  the  product  of  distillation.  (6)  A 
vessel  for  receiving  and  containing  gases. 

5.  (Pneumatics)  The  glass  vessel  in  which    Receiver 
the  vacuum  is  produced,  and  the  objects  of     j,^?''  . 
experiment  are  put,  in  experiments  with  an 

air  pump.    Cf.  Bell  jab,  and  see  Illust.  of  Am  pump. 

6.  (Steam  Engine)  (a)  A  vessel  for  receiving  the  ex- 
haust steam  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder  before  it 
enters  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  in  ^-compound  engine. 
(6)  A  capacious  vessel  for  receiving  steam  from  a  distant 
boiler,  and  supplying  it  dry  to  an  engine. 

7-  That  portion  of  a  telephonic  apparatus,  or  similar 
system,  at  which  the  message  is  received  and  made  audi- 
ble ;  —  opposed  to  transmitter. 

Exhausted  receiver  (Physics),  a  receiver,  as  that  used 
with  the  air  pump,  from  which  the  air  has  been  with- 
drawn ;  a  vessel  the  interior  of  wliich  is  a  more  or  less 
complete  vacuum. 

Re-ceiv'er-Ship,  n.    The  state  or  office  of  a  receiver. 

Re-cel'e-brate  (re-sgl'e-brat),  v.  t.  To  celebrate  again, 
or  anew.  — Re-cel'e-bra'tion  (-bra'slmn),  7i. 

Re'cen-cy  (re'sen-sy),  n.  [LL.  recentia,  fr.  L.  recens. 
See  Recent.]  The  state  or  quality  of  being  recent ;  new- 
ness ;  new  state ;  late  origin  ;  lateness  in  time  ;  fresh- 
ness ;  as,  the  recency  of  a  transaction,  of  a  wound,  etc. 

Re-cense'  (re-sgus'),  v.  t.  [L.  recensere ;  pref.  re- 
again  -|-  censere  to  value,  estimate :  cf.  F.  receiiser.'] 
To  review ;  to  revise,     [i?.]  Bentley. 

Re-cen'sion  (le-sSn'shtin),  n.  [L.  recensio:  cf.  F. 
recension.]  1.  The  act  of  reviewing  or  revising ;  re- 
view ;  examination  ;  enumeration.  Barrow, 

2.  Specifically,  the  review  of  a  text  (as  of  an  ancient 
author)  by  an  editor ;  critical  revisal  and  establishment. 

3.  The  result  of  such  a  work ;  a  text  established  by 
critical  revision ;  an  edited  version. 

Re-cen'sion-ist,  n.  One  who  makes  recensions ;  spe- 
cifically, a  critical  editor. 

Re'cent  (re'seut),  a.  [L.  recens,  ~eniis:  cf.  F.  ri- 
cetit.]  1.  Of  late  origin,  existence,  or  occurrence  ;  lately 
conie  ;  not  of  remote  date,  antiquated  style,  or  the  like  ; 
not  already  known,  familiar,  worn  out,  trite,  etc. ;  fresh  ; 
novel ;  new ;  modern  ;  as,  recent  news. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  coimtry  [Kjrypt]  was  rtvrnt,  and  formed  out  of  the  mud 
discharged  into  the  neighboring  sea  by  the  Nile.        Ji'oodu'ard. 

2.  (Oeol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  present  or  existing 
epoch ;  as,  recent  shells. 

Re-cen'ter  (re-sBn'ter),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -+■  center.] 
To  center  again  ;  to  restore  to  the  center.         Coleridge. 

Re'cent-ly  (re'sent-iy),  adv.  Newly ;  lately ;  freshly; 
not  long  since ;  as,  advices  recenlhj  received. 

Re'cent-ness,  n.     Quality  or  state  of  being  recent. 

Re-cep'ta-Cle  (re-sBp'tA-k'l),  n.  [F.  receptacle,  L. 
reccplaculinii,  fr.  recepiare,  v.  iiitens.  fr.  recipere  to 
receive.  Soe  Receive.]  1.  That  wliich  serves,  or  is  used, 
for  receiving  and  containing  something,  as  a  basket,  a 
vase,  a  bag,  a  reservoir ;  a  repository. 

O  sacred  recejitacle  of  my  joys  I  Shak. 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  apex  of  the  flower  stalk,  from  which 
the  organs  of  the  flower  grow,  or  into  wliich  they  are 
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inserted.     See  Illust.  of  Floweb,  and  Ovabt.    (6)  The 

dilated  apex  of  a  pedicel 

which  serves  as  a  common 

support  to  a  head  of  flow-  ^pv^  '11^       d- 

ers.      (c)  An   intercellular 

cavity    containing    oil    or 

resin  or  other  matters,   {d) 

"A    special    branch    which 

bears  the  fructification  in 

many  cryptogamous  plants. 

Rec'ep-tac'u-lar    (rgs'- 

g^-tSk'u-ler),   a.     [Cf.    F. 

receptaculaire.']       (So/.  )  Receptacles  (J5o(.).    6  Recepta- 

Pertaining  to  the  recepta-     cle  of  Daudelion,  with  a  lew 

cle,  or  growing  on  it ;   as,      Achenes  remaining ,-  d  Recep- 

the  receptacular  chaff   or     '?'='^?*''?,';'i'"r^l^?'"f°f"/i^'' 
.  -r  -  ™  shownif^  also  a  ijeai  and  two 


Air  Vesicles. 


scales  in  the  sunflower. 
II  Rec '  ep  -  tac  '  u  -  lum 

(-lum),  n.  ;  pi.  Receptaccla  (-la).  [L.]  (Anat.)  A  re- 
ceptacle ;  as,  the  receptaculum  of  the  chyle. 

Rec'ep-ta-ry  (rSs'ep-tS-ry),  a.  Generally  or  popularly 
admitted  or  received.     [Ofo.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Rec'ep-ta-ry,  n.  That  which  is  received.  \_Obs.'] 
"JReceptaries  of  philosophy."  Sir  T.  Browns. 

Re-cep'ti-bil'l-ty  (re-sep'ti-bil'I-ty),  n.  1.  The  quali- 
ty or  state  of  being  receptible  ;  receivableness. 

2.  A  receptible  thing,     [if.]  GlanvUl. 

Re-cep'tl-ble  (re-s5p'tt-b'l),  a.  [L.  receptibilis.2  Such 
as  may  be  received  ;  receivable. 

Re-cep'tion  (-shun),  n.  [P.  reception,  L.  receplio, 
fr.  recipere,  receptum.  See  Receive.]  1.  The  act  of 
receiving  ;  receipt ;  admission ;  as,  the  reception  of  food 
into  the  stomach ;  the  reception  of  a  letter  ;  the  recep- 
tion of  sensation  or  ideas ;  reception  of  evidence. 

2.  The  state  of  being  received. 

3.  The  act  or  manner  of  receiving,  esp.  of  receiving 
visitors  ;  entertainment ;  hence,  an  occasion  or  ceremony 
of  receiving  guests ;  as,  a  hearty  reception  ;  an  elaborate 
reception. 

What  reception  a  poem  may  find.         GoldsmitJi. 

4.  Acceptance,  as  of  an  opinion  or  doctrine. 
Philosophers  who  have  quitted  the  popular  doctrines  of  their 

countries  have  fallen  into  as  extravagant  opinions  as  even  com- 
mon reception  countenanced.  Locke. 

5.  A  retaking;  a  recovery.     \_Obs.']  Bacon. 

Re-cep'tlve  (re-sgp'tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  receptif.  See  Re- 
ceive.] Having  the  quality  of  receiving  ;  able  or  in- 
clined to  take  in,  absorb,  hold,  or  contain ;  receiving  or 
containing  ;  as,  a  receptive  mind. 

Imaginary  space  is  receptive  of  all  bodies.     Glanvill. 

Re-cep'tlve-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  receptive. 

Rec'ep-tlv'1-ty  (res'Sp-tlv'i-ty  or  re'sep-),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
riceptivite.']     1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  receptive. 

2.  {Kantian  Philos.)  The  power  or  capacity  of  receiv- 
ing impressions,  as  those  of  the  external  senses. 

Re-cep'tO-ry  (re-sep'to-rj- ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  L.  recepto- 
rium  a  place  of  shelter.]    Receptacle.    \_Obs.']    Holland. 

Re-cess'  (re-ses'),  n.  [L.  recessus,  fr.  recedere,  reces- 
sum.  See  Recede.]  1.  A  withdrawing  or  retiring ;  a 
moving  back ;  retreat ;  as,  the  recess  of  the  tides. 

Every  degree  of  ignorance  being  so  far  a  recess  and  degrada- 
tion from  rationality.  South. 

My  recess  hath  given  them  confidence  that  I  may  be  con- 
quered. Eikon  Basili/ce. 

2.  The  state  of  being  withdrawn  ;  seclusion  ;  privacy. 
In  the  recess  of  the  jury  they  are  to  consider  the  evidence. 

Sir  jr.  Hale. 
Good  verse  recess  and  sohtude  requires.        Dryden. 

3.  Remission  or  suspension  of  business  or  procedure ; 
intermission,  as  of  a  legislative  body,  court,  or  school. 

The  recess  of  .  .  .  Parliament  lasted  six  weeks.    Macaulay. 

4.  Part  of  a  room  formed  by  the  receding  of  the  wall, 
as  an  alcove,  niche,  etc. 

A  bed  which  stood  in  a  deep  recess.  W.  Irving. 

6.  A  place  of  retirement,  retreat,  secrecy,  or  seclusion. 

Departure  from  this  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Hecess,  and  only  consolation  left.  Milton. 

6.  Secret  or  abstruse  part ;  as,  the  difficulties  and  re- 
cesses of  science.  /.  Waits. 

7.  {Boi.  &  Zool.)  A  sinus. 

Re-cess',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Recessed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Recessing.]   To  make  a  recess  in  ;  as,  to  recess  a  wall. 

Re-cess',  n.  [G.]  A  decree  of  the  imperial  diet  of 
the  old  German  empire.  Brande  &  C. 

Re-cessed'  (re-sesf),  a.  1.  Having  a  recess  or  re- 
cesses ;  as,  a  recessed  arcli  or  wall. 

2.  Withdrawn ;  secluded.  [iJ.]  "  Comfortably  re- 
cessed from  curious  impertinents."         Miss  Edgeworth. 

EecesBod  arch  (Arch.),  one  of  a  series  of  arches  con- 
structed one  within  another  so  as  to  correspond  with 
splayed  jambs  of  a  doorway,  or  the  like.  /' 

Re-ces'slon  (re-s§sh'uu),  n.  [L.  recessio,  fr.  rkcedere, 
recessum.  See  Recede.]  The  act  of  receding  6r  with- 
drawing, as  from  a  place,  a  claim,  or  a  demand.      South. 

Mercy  may  rejoice  upon  the  recessions  of  justice.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Re-ces'sion,  n.  [Pref.  re-  -\-  cession.']  The  act  of 
ceding  back ;  restoration  ;  repeated  cession  ;  as,  the  re- 
cession of  conquered  territory  to  its  former  sovereign. 

Re-ces'slon-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  recession 
or  withdrawal. 

Kecessional  hymn,  a  hymn  sung  in  a  procession  return- 
ing from  the  choir  to  tlie  robing  room. 

Re-ces'sive  (re-ses'slv),  a.     Going  back ;  receding. 

Re'chab-ite  (re'kab-it),  ??.  {Jeivish  Hist.)  One  of  the 
descendants  of  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  all  of  whom 
by  his  injunction  abstained  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  and  even  from  planting  the  vine.  Jer.  xxxv. 
2-19.  Also,  in  modern  times,  a  member  of  a  certain  so- 
ciety of  ab.stainer3  from  alcoholic  liquors. 

Re-clians;e'  (re-chanj'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  change  again,  or 
change  back. 
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Re-charge'  (re-charj'),  V.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-  -\-  charge  : 
cf.  F.  recharger.']     1.  To  charge  or  accuse  in  return. 

2.  To  attack  again  ;  to  attack  anew.  Dryden. 

Re-char'ter  (re-char'ter),  n.  A  second  charter  ;  a  re- 
newal of  a  charter.  D.   Webster. 

Re-char'ter,  v.  t.  To  charter  again  or  anew ;  to  grant 
a  second  or  another  charter  to. 

Re-chase'  (re-chas'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  re-  +  chase  :  cf.  F. 
rechasser.]     To  chase  again  ;  to  chase  or  drive  back. 

Re-cheat'  (re-chef),  n.  [F.  requite,  fr.  reqtteter  to 
hunt  anew.  See  Request.]  {Sporting)  A  strain  given 
on  the  horn  to  call  back  the  hounds  when  they  have  lost 
track  of  the  game. 

Re-cheat',  v.  i.     To  blow  the  recheat.  Drayton. 

II  Re-cher'ch6'  (re-shSr'sha'),  a.  [F.]  Souglit  out 
with  care  ;  choice.  Hence  :  of  rare  quality,  elegance,  or 
attractiveness ;  peculiar  and  refined  in  kind. 

Rech'less  (rek'les),a.  Reckless.   [06i.]  P.  Plowman. 

Re-choose'  (re-cho6z'),  v.  t.     To  choose  again. 

Re-cid'i-vate  (re-sid'I-vat),  v.  i.  [LL.  recidivare. 
See  Recidiyods.]     To  backsUde  ;  to  fall  again.     [06«.] 

Re-cid'1-va'tion  (-va'shiiu),  n.  [LL.  recidivatio.']  A 
falling  back  ;  a  backsliding.     [Ofo.]  Hammond. 

Re-cld'i-VOUS  (re-sTd't-vus),  a.  [L.  recidivus,  fr.  re- 
cipere to  fall  back.]  Liable  to  backslide.  lObs.] — Re- 
cid'i-vlsin  (-viz'm),  n.  —  Re-cid'i-vist  (-vTst),  n. 

Rec'i-pe  (rSs'i-pe),  n.  ;  pi.  Recipes  (-pez).  [L.,  im- 
perative of  recipere  to  take  back,  take  in,  receive.  See 
Receive.]  A  formulary  or  prescription  for  making  some 
combination,  mixture,  or  preparation  of  materials  ;  a  re- 
ceipt ;  especially,  a  prescription  for  medicine. 

Re-clp'1-an'gle  (re-slp'l-an'g'l),  n.  [L.  recipere  to 
take  -|-  angulus  angle.]  An  instrument  with  two  arms 
that  are  pivoted  together  at  one  end,  and  a  graduated 
arc,  —  used  by  military  engineers  for  measuring  and  lay- 
ing off  angles  of  fortifications. 

Re-clp'i-ence  (re-sTp'i-ens),  1  n.     The  quality  or  state 

Re-cip'i-en-cy  (-en-sy),  (      of  being  recipient ;  a 

receiving ;  reception  ;  receptiveness. 

Re-Clp'i-ent  (-ent),  n.  [L.  recipiens,  -entis,  receiving, 
p.  pr.  of  recipere  to  receive  ;  cf.  F.  recipient.  See  Re- 
ceive.] A  receiver  ;  the  person  or  thing  that  receives  ; 
one  to  whom,  or  that  to  which,  anything  is  given  or  com- 
municated ;  specifically,  the  receiver  of  a  still. 

Re-cip'i-ent,  a.     Receiving  ;  receptive. 

Re-clp'ro-cal  (-ro-kol),  a.  [L.  reciprocus ;  of  un- 
known origin.]     1.  Recurring  in  vicissitude  ;  alternate. 

2.  Done  by  each  to  the  other ;  interchanging  or  inter- 
changed ;  given  and  received ;  due  from  each  to  each ; 
mutual ;  as,  reciprocal  love  ;  reciprocal  duties. 

Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered.  Sfiak. 

3.  Mutually  interchangeable. 

These  two  rules  will  render  a  definition  reciprocal  with  the 
thing  defined.  /.  Watts. 

4.  {Gram.)  Reflexive;  —  applied  to  pronouns  and 
verbs,  but  sometimes  limited  to  such  pronouns  as  ex- 
press mutual  action. 

5.  {Math.)  Used  to  denote  different  kinds  of  mutual 
relation  ;  often  with  reference  to  the  substitution  of  re- 
ciprocals for  given  quantities.     See  the  Phrases  below. 

Reciprocal  equation  (Math.),  one  which  remains  un- 
changed in  form  when  the  reciprocal  of  the  unknown 
quantity  is  substituted  for  that  quantity.  —  Keciprocal 
figures  (Geom.),  two  figures  of  the  same  kind  (as  trian- 
gles, parallelograms,  prisms,  etc.),  so  related  that  two 
sides  of  the  one  form  the  extremes  of  a  proportion  of 
which  the  means  are  the  two  corresponding  sides  of  the 
other ;  in  general,  two  figures  so  related  that  the  first  cor- 
responds m  some  special  way  to  the  second,  and  the  sec- 
ond corresponds  in  the  same  way  to  the  first.  —  Eeciprocal 
proportion  (Math),  a  proportion  such  that,  of  four  terms 
taken  in  order,  the  first  has  to  the  second  the  same  ratio 
which  the  fourth  has  to  the  third,  or  the  first  has  to  the 
second  the  same  ratio  wliich  the  reciprocal  of  the  third 
has  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  fourth.  Thus,  2:5:  :  20 :  8 
form  a  reciprocal  proportion,  because  2 : 5  : :  ^'^  :  \.  —  Re- 
ciprocal quantities  (Math.),  any  two  quantities  which  pro- 
duce unity  when  multiplied  together.  —  Eeciprocal  ratio 
(Math.),  the  ratio  between  the  reciprocals  of  two  quan- 
tities ;  as,  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  4  to  9  is  that  of  J  to  j. 
—  Reciprocal  terms  (Logic),  those  terms  which  have  the 
same  signification,  and,  consequently,  are  convertible, 
and  may  be  used  for  each  other. 

Syn.— Mutual;  alternate.  —  Reciprocal,  Mutual. 
The  distinctive  idea  of  mutual  is,  that  the  parties  unite 
by  interchange  in  the  same  act ;  as,  a  mutual  covenant ; 
mutual  affection,  etc.  The  distinctive  idea  of  reciprocal 
is,  that  one  party  acts  by  way  of  return  or  response  to 
something  previously  done  by  tlie  other  party  ;  as,  a  re- 
ciprocal kindness ;  reciprocal  reproaches,  etc.  Love  is 
reciprocal  when  the  previous  affection  of  one  party  has 
drawn  forth  the  attachment  of  the  other.  To  make  it 
miitual  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  two  parties  should  have 
fallen  in  love  at  the  same  time ;  but  as  the  result  is  the 
same,  the  two  words  are  here  used  interchangeably.  The 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  is  a  case  where  the  action 
is  reciprocal,  but  not  mutual. 

Re-cip'ro-cal,  n.  1.  That  which  is  reciprocal  to  an- 
other thing. 

Corruption  is  a  rccipi'OcaZ  to  generation.        Bacon. 

2.  {Arith.  &  Alg.)  The  quotient  arising  from  dividing 
unity  by  any  quantity ;  thus,  J  is  the  reciprocal  of  4 ; 
is  the  reciprocel  ^i  a  -f-  b.    The  reciprocal  of  a 

fraction  is  the  fraction  inverted,  or  the  denominator 
divided  by  the  numerator. 

Re-cip'ro-cal'i-ty  (-kSl'I-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  reciprocal ;  reciprocalness.     [i?.] 

Re-cip'ro-cal-ly  (re-sTi/ro-kol-ly),  adv.  1.  In  a  recip- 
rocal manner ;  so  that  each  affects  the  other,  and  is 
equally  affected  by  it ;  interchangeably  ;  mutually. 

These  two  particles  do  reciprocally  affect  each  other  With  the 
same  force.  Bentley. 

2.  (Math.)  In  the  manner  of  reciprocals. 

Reciprocally  proportional  (Arith.  &  Alg.),  proportional, 
asr  two  variable  quantities,  so  that  the  one  shall  have  a 
constant  ratio  to  the  reciprocal  of  the  other. 
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Re-cIp'ro-cal-neSS  (re-sip'r6-kal-ngs),  n.    The  quality 

or  condition  of  being  reciprocal ;  mutual  return  ;  alter- 
nateness. 

Re-cip'ro-cate  (-kat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Recipho- 
cated  (-ka'ted);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reciprocating.]  [L. 
reciprocatus,  p.  p.  of  reciprocare.  See  Reciprocal.]  To 
move  forward  and  backward  alternately  ;  to  recur  in 
vicissitude  ;  to  act  interchangeably  ;  to  alternate. 
One  brawny  smith  the  puffing  bellows  plies. 
And  draws  and  blows  reciprocating  air.        Dryden. 

Eeclprocating  engine,  a  steam,  air,  or  gas  engine,  etc., 
in  which  the  piston  moves  back  and  forth  ;  —  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  rotary  engine,  in  whicli  the  piston  travels 
continuously  in  one  direction  in  a  circular  path.  —  Eeclp- 
rocating motion  (Mech.),  motion  alternately  backward  and 
forward,  or  up  and  down,  as  of  a  piston  rod. 

Re-cip'ro-cate,  v.  t.  To  give  and  return  mutually  ;  to 
make  return  for  ;  to  give  in  return  ;  to  interchange  ;  to 
alternate  ;  as,  to  reciprocate  favors.  Coioper. 

Re-cip'ro-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  reciprocatio  : 
cf.  F.  reciprocation.']  1.  The  act  of  reciprocating ;  in- 
terchange of  acts  ;  a  mutual  giving  and  returning ;  as, 
the  reciprocation  of  kindnesses. 

2.  Alternate  recurrence  or  action  ;  as,  the  reciprocation 
of  the  sea  in  the  flow  and  ebb  of  tides.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

Rec'i-proc'i-ty  (res'I-pros'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  recipro- 
cite.     See  Reciprocal.]     1.  Mutual  action  and  reaction. 

2.  Reciprocal  advantages,  obligations,  or  rights ;  re- 
ciprocation. 

Reciprocity  treaty,  or  Treaty  of  reciprocity,  a  treaty  con- 
cluded between  two  countries,  conferring  equal  priv- 
ileges as  regards  customs  or  charges  on  imports,  or  in 
other  respects. 

Syn.  — Reciprocation;  interchange;  mutuality. 

Re-cip'ro-cor'nous  (re-sIp'ro-kSr'nus),  a.  [L.  re- 
ciprocus  returning,  reciprocal  -|-  cornu  horn.]  {Zool.) 
Having  horns  turning  backward  and  then  forward,  like 
those  of  a  ram.     [i?.]  Ash. 

Re-Clp'ro-COUS  (re-sip'ro-kiis),  a.   Reciprocal.    \_Obs.'\ 

Rec'i-prok  (rgs'I-prSk),  a.  [F.  reciproque,  L.  recipro- 
cus.~\     Reciprocal.     \_Ohs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Rec'i-proque  (res'i-prok),  a.  &  n.  [F.  reciproque.] 
Reciprocal.  Bacon. 

Re-ci'slon  (re-sTzh'iin),  n.  [L.  recisio,  fr.  recidere, 
recisum,  to  cut  off ;  pref.  re-  re-  -f-  caedere  to  cut.]  The 
act  of  cutting  off.  Sherwood. 

Re-clt'al  (re-sit'al),  n.  [From  Recite.]  1.  The  act 
of  reciting ;  the  repetition  of  the  words  of  another,  or  of 
a  document ;  rehearsal ;  as,  the  recital  of  testimony. 

2.  A  telling  in  detail  and  due  order  of  the  particulars 
of  anything,  as  of  a  law,  an  adventure,  or  a  series  of 
events ;  narration.  Addison. 

3.  That  which  is  recited  ;  a  story ;  a  narration. 

4.  (Mus. )  A  vocal  or  instrumental  performance  by  one 
person ;  —  distinguished  from  concert;  as,  a  song  recital; 
an  organ,  piano,  or  violin  recital. 

5.  (Law)  The  formal  statement,  or  setting  forth,  of 
some  matter  of  fact  in  any  deed  or  writing  in  order  to 
explain  the  reasons  on  which  the  transaction  is  founded ; 
the  statement  of  matter  in  pleading  introductory  to  some 
positive  allegation.  Burn. 

Syn.  —  Account ;  rehearsal ;  recitation  ;  narration ; 
description ;  explanation  ;  enumeration ;  detail ;  narra- 
tive.   See  Account. 

Rec'i-ta'tion  (rSs'I-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  recitatio  :  cf.  F. 
recitation.  See  Recite.]  1.  The  act  of  reciting;  re- 
hearsal ;  repetition  of  words  or  sentences.      Hammond. 

2.  The  delivery  before  an  audience  of  something  com- 
mitted to  memory,  especially  as  an  elocutionary  exhibi- 
tion ;  also,  that  which  is  so  delivered. 

3.  (Colleges  and  Schools)  The  rehearsal  of  a  lesson  by 
pupils  before  their  instructor. 

Rec'i-ta-tive'  (rgs'I-ta^tev'),  n.  [It.  recitativo,  or  F. 
recitatif.  See  Recite.]  (Mus.)  A  species  of  musical 
recitation  in  which  the  words  are  delivered  in  a  manner 
resembling  that  of  ordinary  declamation ;  also,  a  piece 
of  music  intended  for  such  recitation  ;  —  opposed  to  me- 
lisma. 

Rec'1-ta-tlve',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  recitation  ;  in- 
tended for  musical  recitation  or  declamation  ;  in  the 
style  or  manner  of  recitative.  —  Rec'i-ta-tive'ly ,  adv. 

II  Rec'i-ta-ti'VO  (-te'vS),  n.     [It.]   (3fus.)  Recitative. 

Re-cite'  (re-sif),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Recited  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Reciting.]  [F.  reciter,  fr.  L.  recitare,  recita- 
tum  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -|-  citare  to  call  or  name,  to  cite.  See 
Cite.]  1.  To  repeat,  as  something  already  prepared, 
written  down,  committed  to  memory,  or  the  like ;  to 
deliver  from  a  written  or  printed  document,  or  from 
recollection  ;  to  rehearse ;  as,  to  recite  the  words  of  an 
author,  or  of  a  deed  or  covenant. 

2.  To  tell  over  ;  to  go  over  in  particulars  ;  to  relate ; 
to  narrate  ;  as,  to  recite  past  events ;  to  recite  the  partic- 
ulars of  a  voyage. 

3.  To  rehearse,  as  a  lesson  to  an  instructor. 

4.  (Law)  To  state  in  or  as  a  recital.     See  Recital,  5. 
Syn.  —  To  rehearse  ;   narrate  ;    relate ;  recount ;  de- 
scribe ;  recapitulate  ;  detail ;  number  ;  count. 

Re-cite',  V.  i.  To  repeat,  pronounce,  or  rehearse,  as 
before  an  audience,  something  prepared  or  committed  to 
memory  ;  to  rehearse  a  lesson  learned. 

Re-Clte',  n.     A  recital.     [Obs.]  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Re-Cit'er  (-sifer),  n.  One  who  recites ;  also,  a  book 
of  extracts  for  recitation. 

Reck  (rek),  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Recked  (rgkt)  {obs. 
imp.  Roughte);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Recking.]     [AS.  reccan, 
recan,  to  care  for;  akin  to  OS.  rokian,  OHG.  ruochan, 
G.  geruhen,  Icel.  rsel-ja,  .also  to  E.  recJton,  rake  an  im- 
plement.     See  Rake,  and  cf.  Reckon.]      1.   To  make 
account  of  ;  to  care  for  ;  to  heed ;  to  regard.     [Archaic] 
This  son  of  mine  not  recking  danger.     Sir  JP.  Sidney. 
And  may  you  better  reck  the  rede 
Than  ever  did  the  adviser.  Bums. 

2.  To  concern ;  —  used  impersonally.     [Poetic] 

What  recks  it  them  ?  Milton, 
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Reck  (rSk),  V.  i.  To  make  account ;  to  take  heed ;  to 
care ;  to  mind ;  — often  followed  by  of.     \_Archaic] 

Then  reck  I  not,  when  I  have  lost  my  life.      Chaucer. 
I  reck  not  though  I  end  my  life  to-day.  Shak. 

Of  me  she  recks  not*  nor  my  vain  desire.    M.  Arnold. 
Reck'less,  a.     [AS.  recceleds,  receleas.J     1.  Inatten- 
tive to  duty ;  careless ;  neglectful ;  indliierent.    Chaucer. 
2.  Rashly  negligent ;  utterly  careless  or  heedless. 
It  made  the  king  as  reckless  us  them  diligent.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Syn.  —  Heedless ;    careless ;    mindless ;    thoughtless  ; 
negligent ;   indifferent ;  regardless ;  unconcerned ;  inat- 
tentive ;  remiss ;  rash. 

—  Reck'less-Iy,  adv.  —  Reckless-ness,  n. 

Keck'llng  (-ITng),  a.  Needing  care  ;  weak  ;  feeble ; 
as,  a  reckling  child.  H.  Taylor,  —  n.  A  weak  child  or 
animal.  Tennyson. 

Reck'on  (rSk"n),  V.  t.  \iinp.  &  p.  p.  Reckoned 
t-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reckoning.]  [OE.  rekenen,  AS. 
,gerecenian  to  explain ;  akin  to  D.  rekenen  to  reckon,  G. 
rec/inen,  OHG.  rehhanon  (cf.  Goth,  rahnjan),  and  to  E. 
reck,  rake  an  implement ;  the  original  sense  probably 
being,  to  bring  together,  count  together.  See  Reck,  v.  /.] 

1.  To  count ;  to  enumerate ;  to  number  ;  also,  to  com- 
pute ;  to  calculate. 

The  priest  shall  reckon  to  him  the  money  according  to  the 
years  that  remain.  Lev.  xxvii.  18. 

I  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  outside  of  the 
church.  Addison. 

2.  To  count  as  in  a  number,  rank,  or  series ;  to  esti- 
mate by  rank  or  quality ;  to  place  by  estimation  ;  to 
account ;  to  esteem  ;  to  repute. 

He  was  reckoned  among  the  transgressors.    Luke  xxii.  37. 
For  him  I  reckon  not  in  high  estate.  Milton. 

3.  To  charge,  attribute,  or  adjudge  to  one,  as  having  a 
certain  quality  or  value. 

Faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for  righteousness.    Horn.  iv.  9. 
Without  her  eccentricities  being  reckoned  to  her  for  a  crime. 

Hawthorne. 

4.  To  conclude,  as  by  an  enumeration  and  balancing 
of  chances ;  hence,  to  think ;  to  suppose  ;  —  followed  by 
an  objective  clause  ;  as-  I  reckon  he  won't  try  that  again. 
iProv.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.'\ 

Syn.  —  To  number;  enumerate;  compute;  calculate; 
estimate  ;  value ;  esteem  ;  account ;  repute.  See  Calcu- 
late, Guess. 

Reck'on,  v.  i.  1.  To  make  an  enumeration  or  com- 
putation ;  to  engage  in  numbering  or  computing.    Shak. 

2.  To  come  to  an  accounting ;  to  make  up  accounts ; 
to  settle ;  to  examine  and  strike  the  balance  of  debt  and 
credit ;  to  adjust  relations  of  desert  or  penalty. 
*'  Parfay,"  sayst  thou,  "  sometime  he  reckon  shall.'*    Chaucer. 

To  reckon  for,  to  answer  for ;  to  pay  the  account  for. 
"  If  they  fail  in  their  bounden  duty,  they  shall  reckon  for 
it  one  day."  Bp.  Sanderson.  —  To  reckon  on  or  upon,  to 
count  or  depend  on.  —  To  reckon  with,  to  settle  accounts 
or  claims  with ;  —  used  literally  or  figuratively. 

After  a  long  time  the  lord  of  those  servants  Cometh,  and 
leckoneth  with  them.  Matt.  xxv.  19. 

^To  reckon  without  one's  host,  to  ignore  in  a  calculation 
or  arrangement  the  person  whose  assent  is  essential; 
hence,  to  reckon  erroneously. 

Reck'on-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  reckons  or  computes ; 
also,  a  book  of  calculations,  tables,  etc.,  to  assist  in  reck- 
oning. 

Reckoners  without  their  host  must  reckon  twice.      Camden. 

Reck'on-lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  reckons, 
counts,  or  computes ;  the  result  of  reckoning  or  count- 
ing ;  calculation.  Specifically :  (a)  An  account  of  time. 
Sandys,  (b)  Adjustment  of  claims  and  accounts ;  settle- 
ment of  obligations,  liabilities,  etc. 

Even  reckoning  makes  lasting  friends,  and  the  way  to  make 
reckonings  even  is  to  make  them  often.  South. 

He  quitted  London,  never  to  return  till  the  day  of  a  terriblt* 
and  memorable  reckoning  had  arrived.  Macaulay. 

2.  The  charge  or  account  made  by  a  host  at  an  inn. 
A  coin  would  have  a  nobler  use  than  to  pay  a  reckoning. 

Addison. 

3.  Esteem  ;  account ;  estimation. 

You  make  no  further  reckoning  of  it  [beauty]  than  of  an  out- 
ward fading  benefit  nature  bestowed.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  {Navigation)  (a)  The  calculation  of  a  ship's  posi- 
tion, either  from  astronomical  observations,  or  from  the 
record  of  the  courses  steered  and  distances  sailed  as 
shown  by  compass  and  log,  —  in  the  latter  case  called 
dead  reckoning  (see  under  Dead)  ;  —  also  used  for  dead 
reckoning  in  contradistinction  to  observation.  (6)  The 
position  of  a  ship  as  determined  by  calculation. 

To  be  out  of  her  reckoning,  to  be  at  a  distance  from  the 
place  indicated  by  the  reckoning ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 

Re-Clalm' fre-klam'),  ?!.  <.  To  claim  back;  to  demand 
the  return  ol  as  a  right;  to  attempt  to  recover  posses- 
sion of. 

A  tract  of  land  [Holland]  snatched  from  an  element  perpet- 
ually reclaiming  its  prior  occupancy.  IK  Coxe. 

Re-clalm'  (re-klam'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reclaimed 
(-klamd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reolaiminq.]  [F.  reclamer,  L. 
reclamare,  reclamatum,  to  cry  out  against ;  pref.  re-  re- 
-|-  clamare  to  call  or'cry  aloud.  See  Claim.]  1.  To  call 
back,  aa  a  hawk  to  the  wrist  in  falconry,  by  a  certain 
customary  call.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  call  back  from  flight  or  disorderly  action  ;  to 
call  to,  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  or  quieting. 

The  headstrong  horses  hurried  Octavius  .  .  .  along,  and  were 
deal  to  his  reclaiming  them.  Dryden. 

3.  To  reduce  from  a  wild  to  a  tamed  state ;  to  bring 
under  discipline ;  — said  especially  of  birds  trained  for 
the  chase,  but  also  of  other  animals.  "An  eagle  well  re- 
claimed." Dryden. 

4.  Hence :  To  reduce  to  a  desired  state  by  discipline, 
labor,  cultivation,  or  the  like ;  to  rescue  from  being  wild, 
desert,  waste,  submerged,  or  the  like  ;  as,  to  reclaim 
wild  land,  overflowed  land,  etc. 

6.  To  call  back  to  rectitude  from  moral  wandering  or 


transgression ;  to  draw  back  to  correct  deportment  or 
course  of  life  ;  to  reform. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Providence,  in  all  the  various  expres- 
sions of  his  goodness,  to  reclaim  mankind.  Rogers. 

6.  To  correct ;  to  reform  ;  —  said  of  things.     \_Obs.'] 
Your  error,  in  time  reclaimed,  will  be  venial.    Sir  E.  Hoby. 

7.  To  exclaim  against ;  to  gainsay.  [Ofts.]  Fuller. 
Syn.  —  To  reform ;  recover ;  restore ;  amend ;  correct. 
Re-claim'  (re-klam'),  V.  i.    1.  To  cry  out  in  opposition 

or  contradiction ;  to  exclaim  against  anything ;  to  con- 
tradict ;  to  take  exceptions. 

Scripture  reclaims,  and  the  whole  Catholic  church  reclaims, 
and  Christian  ears  would  not  hear  it.  iVaterland. 

At  a  later  period  Grote  reclaimed  strongly  against  Mill's  set- 
ting Whately  above  Hamilton.  Bain. 

2.  To  bring  anyone  back  from  evil  courses ;  to  reform. 
They,  hardened  more  by  what  might  most  reclaim, 
Grieving  to  see  his  glory,  .  .  .  took  envy.  Milton. 

3.  To  draw  back ;  to  give  way.  [iJ.  &  Obs.']  Spenser. 
Re-claim',  n.    The  act  of  reclaiming,  or  the  state  of 

being  reclaimed ;  reclamation;  recovery.     [06s.] 

Re-clalm'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  reclaimed. 

Re-clalm'ant  (-ant),  n.  [Cf.  F.  reclamani,  p.  pr.] 
One  who  reclaims ;  one  who  cries  out  against  or  con- 
tradicts. Waterland. 

Re-claim'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  reclaims. 

Re-claim'less,  a.     That  can  not  be  reclaimed. 

Rec'la-ma'tion  (rSk'la-ma'shiin),  n.  [F.  reclama- 
tion, L.  reclamatio.  See  Reclaim.  ]  1.  The  act  or  proc- 
ess of  reclaiming. 

2.  Representation  made  in  opposition ;  remonstrance. 

I  would  now,  on  the  reclamation  both  of  generosity  and  of 
justice,  trj  clemency.  Landor. 

Re-clasp'  (re-ldasp'),  v.  i.     To  clasp  or  unite  again. 

Re-clin'ant  (re-klin'ant),  a.  [L.  reclinans,  p.  pr.  See 
Recline.]     Bending  or  leaning  backward. 

Rec'll-nate  (rekli-nat),  a.  [L.  reclinatus,  p.  p.] 
(Bot.)  Reclined,  as  a  leaf;  bent  downward,  so  that  the 
point,  as  of  a  stem  or  leaf,  is  lower  than  the  base. 

Rec'll-na'tlon  (rSk'lt-na'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  riclinai- 
son.']  1.  The  act  of  leaning  or  reclining,  or  the  state  of 
being  reclined. 

2.  (Dialing)  The  angle  which  the  plane  of  the  dial 
makes  with  a  vertical  plane  which  it  intersects  in  a 
horizontal  line.  Brande  &  C. 

3.  (Surg.)  The  act  or  process  of  removing  a  cataract, 
by  applying  the  needle  to  its  anterior  surface,  and  de- 
pressing it  into  the  vitreous  humor  id  such  a  way  that 
the  front  surface  of  the  cataract  becomts  the  upper  one 
and  its  back  surface  the  lower  one.  Dunglison. 

Re-cline'  (re-klln'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reclined 
(-klind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reclining.]  [L.  reclinare; 
pref.  re-  re-  -|-  clinare  to  lean,  incline.  See  Incline, 
Leak  to  incline.]  To  cause  or  permit  to  lean,  incline, 
rest,  etc. ;  to  place  in  a  recumbent  position ;  as,  to  recline 
the  head  on  the  hand. 

The  mother 
Reclined  her  dying  head  upon  his  breast.        Dryden. 

Re-Cllne',  v.  i.  1.  To  lean  or  incline ;  as,  to  recline 
against  a  wall. 

2.  To  assume,  or  to  be  in,  a  recumbent  position  ;  as,  to 
recline  on  a  couch. 

Re-cllne',  a.     [L.  recHnis.    See  Recline,  v.  t."]    Hav- 
ing a  reclining  posture ;  leaning  ;  reclining,     [i?.] 
They  sat,  recline 
On  the  soft  downy  bank,  damasked  with  flowers.   Milton. 

Re-cliaed'  (re-klind'),  a.  (Bot.)  Falling  or  turned 
downward  ;  reclinate. 

Re-cUn'er  (re-klin'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
reclines. 

Re-Clln'ing,  a.  (Bot.)  (a)  Bending  or  curving  grad- 
ually back  from  the  perpendicular.     (6)  Recumbent. 

Reclining  dial,  a  dial  whose  plane  is  inclined  to  the  ver- 
tical line  through  its  center.  Davies  &  Peck  (Math.  Did.). 

Re-close'  (re-kloz'),  V.  t.     To  close  again.  Pope. 

Re-clothe'  (re-kloth'),  V.  t.    To  clothe  again. 

Re-Clude'  (re-klud'),  V.  t.  [L.  recludere  to  unclose, 
open ;  pref.  re-  again,  back,  un-  -f-  elaudere  to  shut.] 
To  open  ;  to  unclose.     [iJ.]  Harvey. 

Re-Cluse'  (re-klus'),  a.  [F.  reclus,  L.  reclusus,  from 
recludere,  reclusum,  to  unclose,  open,  in  LL. ,  to  shut  up. 
See  Close.]  Shut  up  ;  sequestered  ;  retired  from  the 
world  or  from  public  notice ;  solitary ;  living  apart ;  as, 
a  recluse  monk  or  hermit ;  a  recluse  life. 

In  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse.  J.  Philips. 

Re-cluse',  n.  [F.  reclus,  LL.  reclusus.  See  Recluse, 
a.]  1.  A  person  who  lives  in  seclusion  from  intercourse 
with  the  world,  as  a  hermit  or  monk ;  specifically,  one  of 
a  class  of  secluded  devotees  who  live  in  single  cells,  usu- 
ally attached  to  monasteries. 

2.  The  place  where  a  recluse  dwells.     [Obs.l       Foxe. 

Re-cluse',  v.  t.     To  shut  up  ;  to  seclude.     [Ofe] 

Re-Cluse'ly,  adv.     In  a  recluse  or  solitary  manner. 

Re-Cluse'ness,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  recluse. 

Re-clU'sion  (-klu'zhOn),  n.  [LL.  reclusio :  cf.  F.  reclu- 
sion.'\     A  state  of  retirement  from  the  world  ;  seclusion. 

Re-clu'sive  (-siv),  a.  Affording  retirement  from  so- 
ciety.    "  Some  j'CctesHie  and  religious  life."  Shnk. 

Re-ClU'SO-ry  (-so-rj),  n.  [LL.  reclusorium.1  The 
habitation  of  a  recluse  ;  a  hermitage. 

Re-COCt'  (re-kSkf),  v.  t.  [L.  recoctus,  p.  p.  of  re- 
coquere  to  cook  or  boil  over  again.  See  Re-,  and  4th 
Cook.]  To  boil  or  cook  again ;  lience,  to  make  over;  to 
vamp  up ;  to  reconstruct.     [Obs.']  Jer.  Taylor. 

Re-coc'tlon  (re-kSk'shiSn),  n.  A  second  coction  or 
preparation  ;  a  vamping  up. 

Rec'Og-ni'tlon  (rSlt'og-nYsh'Sn),  «.  [ij.  recogniiio: 
cf.  F.  recognition.  See  Recognizance.]  Tlie  act  of 
recognizing,  or  the  state  of  being  recognized ;  acknowl- 
edgment ;  formal  avowal ;  knowledge  confessed  or 
avowed ;  notice. 

The  lives  of  such  saints  had,  ot  the  time  of  their  yearly  memo- 
rials, solemn  recognition  in  the  chui-ch  of  God.  Hooker. 


Re-COg'nl-tor  (re-kSg'nl-ter),  n.  [LL.]  (Laiv)  One  of 
a  jury  impaneled  on  an  assize.  Blackstone. 

Re-cog'ni-to-ry  (-to-rj),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
nected with,  recognition.  Lamb. 

Rec'Og-ni'za-bil'i-ty  (rek'og-nl'za-bTl'i-tJr),  n.  The 
quaUty  or  condition  of  being  recognizable. 

Rec'Og-ni'za-ble  (rSk'og-ni'za-b'l  or  re-kfig'nT- ;  277), 
a.  Capable  of  being  recognized.  [Written  also  recogni- 
sable.'] —  Rec'og-ni'za-bly,  adv. 

Re-COg'nl-zance  (re-kog'nl-zans  or  re-kSnT-),  n.  [F. 
reconnaissance,  OF.  recognoissance,  fr.  recognoissant,  p. 
pr.  of  recognoistre  to  recognize,  F.  reconnaiire,  fr.  L. 
recognoscere  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -|-  cognoscere  to  know.  See 
Cognizance,  Know,  andcf.  Recognize,  Reconnoissance.] 
[Written  also  recog7iisance.]  1.  (Laiu)  (a)  An  obliga- 
tion of  record  entered  into  before  some  court  of  record 
or  magistrate  duly  authorized,  with  condition  to  do  some 
particular  act,  as  to  appear  at  the  same  or  some  other 
court,  to  keep  the  peace,  or  pay  a  debt.  A  recognizance 
differs  from  a  bond,  being  witnessed  by  the  record  only, 
and  not  by  the  party's  seal,  (b)  The  verdict  of  a  jury 
impaneled  upon  assize.  Coivell. 

^^  Among  lawyers  the  g  in  this  and  the  related  worda 
(except  recognize)  is  usually  silent. 

2.  A  token  ;  a  symbol ;  a  pledge  ;  a  badge. 

That  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  first  gave  her.  Shak~ 

3.  Acknowledgment  of  a  person  or  thing ;  avowal ; 
profession ;  recognition. 

Re-COg'nl-za'tiOIi  (-za'sliiin),  n.  Recognition.  [P.] 
Rec'Og-nlze  (rek'og-niz),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Recog- 
nized (-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Recognizing  (-ni'zTng).] 
[From  Recognizance  ;  see  Cognition,  and  cf .  Recon- 
NOITEE.]  [Written  also  reeoj'jiJM.]  1.  To  know  again; 
to  perceive  the  identity  of,  with  a  person  or  thing  pre- 
viously known ;  to  recover  or  recall  knowledge  of. 

Speak,  vassal ;  recognize  thy  sovereign  queen.       Harte^ 

2.  To  avow  knowledge  of ;  to  allow  that  one  knows ; 
to  consent  to  admit,  hold,  or  the  like ;  to  admit  with  a 
formal  acknowledgment ;  as,  to  recognize  an  obligation ; 
to  recognize  a  consul. 

3.  To  acknowledge  acquaintance  with,  as  by  salutation, 
bowing,  or  the  like. 

4.  To  show  appreciation  of ;  as,  to  recognize  8ervice( 
by  a  testimonial. 

5.  To  review ;  to  reexamine.     [Obs."]  South, 

6.  To  reconnoiter.     [Obs.]  B.  Monro. 
Syn.  —  To  acknowledge  ;  avow ;  confess ;  own  ;  aUow; 

concede.    See  Acknowledge. 

Rec'Og-nize,  v.  i.  (Law)  To  enter  an  obligation  ol 
record  before  a  proper  tribunal ;  as,  A  B  recognized  in 
the  sum  of  twenty  dollars.     [Written  also  recognise.] 

^W^  In  legal  usage  in  the  United  States  the  secon(i 
syllable  is  often  accented. 

Re-COg'ni-Zee'  (re-kSg'nT-ze'  or  re-kon'T-ze'),  n. 
(Law)  The  person  in  whose  favor  a  recognizance  is 
made.     [Written  also  recognisee.]  Blackstone, 

Rec'Og-ni'zer  (rSk'og-ni'zer),  n.  One  who  recog. 
nizes  ;  a  recognizor.     [Written  also  recogniser.] 

Re-COg'ni-ZOr'  (re-k5g'nT-z6r'  or  re-k5n'i-z8r'),  n, 
(Law)  One  who  enters  into  a  recognizance.  [Written 
also  recognisor.]  Blackstone. 

Rec'Og-nosce  (r£k'8g-n!5s),  V.  t.  [L.  recognoscern. 
See  Recognizance.]    To  recognize.    [P.  &  Obs.]   Boyle. 

Re-coil'  (re-koil'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Recoiled 
(-koild') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Recoiling.]  [OE.  recoilen,  F. 
reculer,  fr.  L.  pref.  re-  re-  -\~  cuius  the  fundament.  'The 
English  word  was  perhaps  influenced  in  form  by  accoil.J 

1.  To  start,  roll,  bound,  spring,  or  fall  back ;  to  take 
a  reverse  motion ;  to  be  driven  or  forced  backward ;  to 
return. 

Evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil.  Milton. 

The  solemnity  of  her  demeanor  made  it  impossible  .  .  .  that 

we  should  recoil  into  our  ordinary  spirits.  De  Quincey. 

2.  To  draw  back,  as  from  anything  repugnant,  dis- 
tressing, alarming,  or  the  like  ;  to  shrink.  IShak. 

3.  To  turn  or  go  back  ;  to  withdraw  one's  self  ;  to  re- 
tire.    [Obs.]    "To  your  bowers  »'€C0i7."  Spenser. 

Re-coll',  V.  t.     To  draw  or  go  back.    [Obs.]    Spenser. 
Re-coil',  n.    1.  A  starting  or  falling  back ;  a  rebound : 
a  shrinking ;  as,  the  recoil  of  nature,  or  of  the  blood. 

2.  The  state  or  condition  of  having  recoiled. 

The  recoil  from  formalism  is  skepticism.     F.  W.  Robertson. 

3.  Specifically,  the  reaction  or  rebounding  of  a  firearm 
when  discharged. 

Recoil  dynamometer  (Gunnery),  an  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  force  of  the  recoil  of  a  firearm.  —  Recoil  eicape- 
ment.    See  the  Note  under  Escapement. 

Re-coil'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  recoils. 

Re-CCll'lng-ly,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  recoil. 

Re-coil'ment,  n.    [Cf.  F.  recule.jnent.]   Recoil.     [iJ.J. 

Re-COln'  (re-koin'),  v.  t.     To  coin  anew  or  again. 

Re-COin'"»ge  (-Sj),  re.     1.  The  act  of  coining  anew. 

2.  That  which  is  coined  anew. 

Re'-COl-Iect'  (re'k51-lSkt'),  V.  I.  [Pref.  re-  +  col- 
lect.] To  collect  again ;  to  gather  what  has  been  scat- 
tered ;  as,  to  re-collect  routed  troops. 

God  will  one  day  raise  the  dead,  re-collecting  our  scattered 
dust.  JkirrotP. 

Rec'Ol-lect'  (rgk'Bl-lSltt'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Recol- 
lected ;  p.  pr,  &  rb.  n.  Recollecting.]  [Pff-  '■«■  + 
collect :  cf .  L.  recolligere,  recollecliim ,  to  collect.  Cf . 
Recollet.]  1.  To  recover  or  recall  the  knowledge  of  ; 
to  bring  back  to  the  mind  or  memory  ;  to  reinembeE. 

2.  Reflexively,  to  compose  one's  self ;  to  recover  self- 
command  ;   as,  to  recollect   one's  self  after  a  burst   of 
anger ;  —  sometimes,  formerly,  in  the  perfect  participle. 
The  Tyrinn  queen      .  .  . 
Admired  his  fortunes,  more  admired  the  man  ; 
Then  rccollerird  stood.  Dryden, 

Rec'Ol-lect  (rgk'Bl-lSkt),  n.  [See  Recollet.]  (Eccl,'} 
A  friar  of  the  Strict  Observance,  —  an  order  of  Francis- 
cans.    [Written  also  i?(CoWc^]  Addis  S- Arnold. 
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RECORD 


Rec'ol-Iec'tlon  (rgk'ol-lSk'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F,  recollec- 
tion.^ 1.  The  act  of  recollecting,  or  recalling  to  the 
memory  ;  the  operation  by  which  objects  are  recalled  to 
the  memory,  or  ideas  revived  in  the  mind ;  reminiscence ; 
remembrance. 

2.  The  power  of  recalling  ideas  to  the  mind,  or  the 
period  within  which  things  can  be  recollected  ;  remem- 
brance ;  memory ;  as,  an  event  within  my  recollection. 

3.  That  which  is  reccilected ;  something  called  to 
mind ;  reminiscence.  "  One  of  his  earhest  recollec- 
tions." Macaulay. 

4.  The  act  or  practice  of  collecting  or  concentrating 
the  mind ;  concentration ;  self-control.     \_Archaic'\ 

From  such  an  education  Charles  contract  jd  habits  of  gravity 
and  recollection.  Robertson. 

Syn.  —  Reminiscence  ;  remembrance.    See  Memoet. 

Rec'Ol-Iect'lve  (-ISk'tiv),  a.  Having  the  power  of 
recollecting.  J.  Foster. 

Rec'ol-let  (rek'51-lSt ;  F.  ra'kS'la'),  n.  [F.  recoUet, 
fr.  L.  recollectus,  p.  p.  of  recolligere  to  gather  again,  to 
gather  up ;  NL.,  to  collect  one's  self,  esp.  for  religious 
contemplation.]     (Eccl.)  Same  as  Becollect,  n. 

Re-col' 0-ni-za'tion  (re-k51'o-nT-za'shiin),  n.  A  second 
or  renewed  colonization. 

Re-COl'O-nlze  (re-kol'o-niz),  V.  t.    To  colonize  again. 

Re-com'bl-na'tlon  (re-kom'bl-na'shiin),  n.  Combi- 
nation a  second  or  additional  time. 

Re'com-blne'  (re'kom-bin'),  v.  t.    To  combine  again. 

Re-com'f ort  (re-kum'f ert),  v.  t.    [Pref .  re-  +  comfort  : 

cf.   F.   reconforter.J      To    comfort    again ;    to  console 

anew ;  to  give  new  strength  to.  Bacon. 

Gan  her  recon\fort  from  so  sad  affright.        Spenser, 

Re-com'f ort-less,  a.    Without  comfort.     [0J«.] 

Re-COm'for-ture  (-fer-tiSr ;  135),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
comforting;  restoration  of  comfort.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Re'com-menoe'  (re'kSm-mens'),  V.  i.  1.  To  com- 
mence or  begin  again.  Howell. 

2.  To  begin  anew  to  be ;  to  act  again  as.     [Archaic'] 

He  seems  desirous  enough  cf  recommencing  courtier.  Johnson. 

Re'com-mence',  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -j-  commence  ;  cf .  F. 
recom7nencer.']    To  commence  again  or  anew. 

Re'com-mence'ment  (-ment),  n.  A  commencement 
made  anew. 

Rec'om-mend'  (rSk'om-mgnd'),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p. 
Kecommended  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Eecommendino.]  [Pref. 
re-  +  commend:  of.  F.  recommander.']  1.  To  com- 
mend to  the  favorable  notice  of  another  ;  to  commit  to 
another's  care,  confidence,  or  acceptance,  with  favoring 
representations ;  to  put  in  a  favorable  light  before  any 
one  ;  to  bestow  commendation  on  ;  as,  he  recommended 
resting  the  mind  and  exercising  the  body. 

Mjecenas  recommendedY\r%\\  and  Horace  to  Augustus,  whose 
praises  .  .  .  have  made  him  precious  to  posterity.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  acceptable  ;  to  attract  favor  to. 

A  decent  boldness  ever  meets  with  friends, 
Succeeds,  and  e'en  a  stranger  recommends.  Pope. 

3.  To  commit ;  to  give  in  charge  ;  to  commend. 

Paul  chose  Silas  and  departed,  being  recommended  by  the 
brethren  unto  the  grace  of  God.  Acts  xv.  40. 

Rec'om-mend'a-'ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  recomman- 
dable.']    Suitable  to  be  recommerided  ;  worthy  of  praise ; 

commendable.     Glanvill.  —  Rec'om-mend'a-ble-ness, 
n.  —  Rec'om-mead'a-bly,  adv. 

Rec'om-men-da'tion  (rek'Sm-mgn-da'shttn),  n.  [Cf. 
F.  recomnandaiion.']     1.  The  act  of  recommending. 

2.  That  which  recommends,  or  commends  to  favor ; 
anything  procuring,  or  tending  to  procure,  a  favorable 
reception,  or  to  secure  acceptance  and  adoption  ;  as,  he 
brought  excellent  recommendations. 

3.  The  state  of  being  recommended ;  esteem,     [i?.] 
The  burying  of  the  dead  .  .  .  hath  always  been  had  in  an  ex- 
traordinary recommendation  amongst  the  ancient.  Sir  T.  North. 

Rec'om-mend'a-Uve  (-mSnd'a-tTv),  n.  That  which 
recommends  ;  a  recommendation.     [OJs.] 

Rec'Om-mend'a-tO-ry  (-a-tS-r^),  a.  Serving  to  rec- 
ommend ;  recommending  ;  commendatory.  Swift. 

Rec'om-mend'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  recommends. 
_  Re'COm-mls'sion  (re'kom-mtsh'un),  V.  t.   To  commis- 
Bion  again ;  to  give  a  new  commission  to. 

Officers  whose  time  of  service  had  expired  were  to  be  recom- 
missioned.  Marshall. 

Re'com-mlt'  (-mlf),  v.  t.  To  commit  again  ;  to  give 
back  into  keeping ;  specifically,  to  refer  again  to  a  com- 
mittee ;  as,  to  recommit  a  bill  to  the  same  committee. 

Re'com-mifment  (-ment),  \n.    A  second  or  renewed 

Re'com-mit'tal  (-tal),  )      commitment ;     a     re- 

newed reference  to  a  committee. 

Re'com-pact'  (-pSkf),  v.  t.  To  compact  or  join  anew. 
"  Recompact  my  scattered  body."  Donne. 

Re-com'pen-sa'tlon  (re-k5m'p5n-sa'shiin),  n.  [Cf. 
LL.  recompensatio.']     1.  Recompense.     [Ofo.] 

2.  {Scots  Law)  Used  to  denote  a  case  where  a  set-off 
pleaded  by  the  defeildant  is  met  by  a  set-off  pleaded  by 
the  plaintiff. 

Rec'om-pense  (rSk'om-pSns),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Recompensed  (-pSnst);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Recompensing 
(-pgn'aing).]  [F.  recompenser,  LL.  recompensare,  fr. 
L.  pref.  re-  re-  +  compensare  to  compensate.  See  CoM- 
BENSATE.]  1.  To  render  an  equivalent  to,  for  service, 
loss,  etc. ;  to  requite  ;  to  remunerate ;  to  compensate. 

He  can  not  recompense  me  better.  Shak. 

2.  To  return  an  equivalent  for ;  to  give  compensation 
for ;  to  atone  for  ;  to  pay  for. 

God  recompenseth  the  gift.    Robynson  CMore's  Utopia). 

To  recompense 

My  rash,  but  more  unfortunate,  misdeed.       Milton. 

3.  To  give  in  return  ;  to  pay  back ;  to  pay,  as  some- 
thing earned  or  deserved.     [JJ.] 

Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.      Rom.  xii.  17. 

Syn.  —  To  repay ;  requite ;  compensate ;  reward ;  re- 
munerate. 


Rec'om-pense  (rSk'5m-pSns),  v.  ».  To  give  recom- 
pense ;  to  make  amends  or  requital.     [Obs.] 

Rec'om-pense,  n.  [Cf.  F.  recompense.']  An  equiva- 
lent returned  for  anything  done,  suffered,  or  given ; 
compensation ;  requital ;  suitable  return. 

To  me  belongeth  vengeance,  and  recompense.    Deut.  xxxii.  Sb. 

And  every  transgression  and  disobedience  received  a  just 
recompense  of  reward.  Heb.  ii.  2. 

Syn,  —  Repayment ;  compensation ;  remuneration  ; 
amends ;  satisfaction ;  reward  ;  requital. 

Rec'om-pense'ment  (-pSns'ment),  n.  Recompense ; 
requital.     \_Obs.]  Fabyan. 

Rec'om-pen'ser  (-pSn'ser),  n.   One  who  recompenses. 
A  tliankful  recompenser  of  the  benefits  received.    Foxe. 

Rec'om-pen'sive  (-siv),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  recom- 
pense ;  serving  to  recompense.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Re-com'pi-la'tlon  (re-kBm'pI-la'tion),  n.  A  new  com- 
pilation. 

Re'com-pile'  (re'kBm-pil'),  v.  t.     To  compile  anew. 

Re'com-pile'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  recompil- 
ing ;  new  compilation  or  digest ;  as,  a  recompilement  of 
the  laws.  Bacon. 

Re'GOm-pose'  (-poz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Recomposed 
(-pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Recomposing.]  [Pref.  re-  -j- 
compose  :  cf .  F.  recomposer.]  1.  To  compose  again ;  to 
form  anew ;  to  put  together  again  or  repeatedly. 

The  far  greater  number  of  the  objects  presen  ted  to  our  obser- 
vation can  only  be  decomposed,  but  not  actually  recomjjosed. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  To  restore  to  composure ;  to  quiet  anew  ;  to  tran- 
quilize ;  as,  to  recompose  the  mind.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Re'com-pos'er  (-poz'er),  n.     One  who  recomposes. 

Re-com'po-si'tion  (re-kom'p6-zTsh'iin),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
recomposition.]    The  act  of  recomposing. 

Rec'on-cl'la-ble  (rek'on-si'la-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rtcon- 
ciliable.]  Capable  of  being  reconciled ;  as,  reconcilable 
adversaries ;  an  act  reconcilable  with  previous  acts. 

The  dilferent  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  ships  are  reconcila- 
ble. Arbnthnot. 

— Rec'on-cl'la-ble-ness,  re.  —  Rec'on-ci'la-bly,  adv. 

Rec'on-Clle'  (-sH'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reconciled 
(-Slid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reconciling.]  [F.  reconcilier, 
L.  reconciliare  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -j-  conciliare  to  bring  to- 
gether, to  unite.  See  Conciliate.]  1.  To  cause  to  be 
friendly  again ;  to  conciliate  anew  ;  to  restore  to  friend- 
ship ;  to  bring  back  to  harmony ;  to  cause  to  be  no  longer 
at  variance ;  as,  to  reconcile  persons  who  have  quarreled. 
Propitious  now  and  reconciled  by  prayer.      Dryden. 

The  church  [if  defiled]  is  interdicted  till  it  be  reconciled  [i.  e., 

restored  to  sanctity]  by  the  bishop.  Chaucer. 

We  pray  you  ...  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.    2  Cor.  v.  20. 

2.  To  bring  to  acquiescence,  content,  or  quiet  submis- 
sion ;  as,  to  reconcile  one's  self  to  afflictions. 

3.  To  make  consistent  or  congruous ;  to  bring  to 
agreement  or  suitableness  ;  — followed  by  with  or  to. 

The  great  men  among  the  ancients  understood  how  to  recon- 
cile manual  labor  with  ailairs  of  state.  Locke. 
Some  figures  monstrous  and  misshaped  appear, 
Considered  singly,  or  beheld  too  near  ; 
Which,  but  proportioned  to  their  light  or  place. 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace.  Pope. 

4.  To  adjust ;  to  settle  ;  as,  to  reconcile  differences. 
Syn.  —  To  reunite  ;  conciliate  ;  placate  ;  propitiate  ; 

pacify ;  appease. 

Rec'on-cile',  v.  i.    To  become  reconciled.     [Obs.] 

Rec'on-Clle'ment  (-ment),  n.   Reconciliation.  Milton. 

Rec'on-ci'ler  (-sl'ler),  n.     One  who  reconciles. 

Rec'on-cll'l-a'tion  (-sil'i-a'shSn),  n.  [F.  reconcilia- 
tion, L.  reconciliatio.]  1.  The  act  of  reconciling,  or  the 
state  of  being  reconciled  ;  reconcilement ;  restoration  to 
harmony ;  renewal  of  friendship. 

Reconciliation  and  friendship  with  God  really  form  the  basis 
of  alL  rational  and  true  enjoyment.  S.  Miller. 

2.  Reduction  to  congruence  or  consistency ;  removal 
cf  inconsistency ;  harmony. 

A  clear  and  easy  reconciliation  of  those  seeming  inconsisten- 
cies of  Scripture.  -D-  Rogers. 

Syn. — Reconcilement;  reunion;  pacification;  appease- 
ment ;  propitiation ;  atonement ;  expiation. 

Rec'on-cll'1-a-tO-ry  (-sil'i-4-to-ry),  a.  Serving  or  tend- 
ing to  reconcile.  Bp.  Hall. 

Re-con'den-sa'tlon  (re-kSn'dSn-sa'shQn),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  recondensing. 

Re'con-dense'  (re'kon-dSns'),  v.  t.  To  condense  again. 

Rec'on-dlte  (rSk'on-dit  or  re-kSn'dtt;  277),  a.  [L. 
reconditus,  p.  p.  of  recondere  to  put  up  again,  to  lay  up, 
to  conceal ;  pref.  re-  re-  -j-  condere  to  bring  or  lay  to- 
gether. See  Abscond.]  1.  Hidden  from  the  mental  or 
intellectual  view  ;  secret ;  abstruse ;  as,  recondite  causes 
of  things. 

2.  Dealing  in  things  abstruse ;  profound  ;  searching  ; 
as,  recondite  studies.    ^^ Recondite  learning. ' '  Bp.  Horsley. 

Re-COn'di-tO-ry  (re-k8n'dT-t6-ry),  re.  [LL.  recondi- 
torium.]     A  repository;  a  storehouse.     [Obs.]  Ash. 

Re'COn-dUCt'  (re'kSn-dQkt'),  v.  t.  To  conduct  back 
or  again.     "  A  guide  to  reconduct  thy  steps."      Dryden. 

Re'con-firm'  (-ferm'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  +  confirm :  cf. 
F.  reconfirmer.]    To  confirm  anew.  Clarendon. 

Re'con-fort'  (-f8rt'),  v.  t.  [F.  reconforter.]  To  re- 
comfort  ;  to  comfort.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Re'con-Join'  (re'kon-join'),  v.  t.  To  join  or  conjoin 
anew.  Boyle. 

Re-con'nois-sance  1  (re-kon'nTs-sans),   re.       [F.    See 

Re-con'nais-sance )  Recognizance.]  The  act  of 
reconnoitering  ;  preliminary  examination  or  survey. 
Specifically  :  (a)  {Geol.)  An  examination  or  survey  of  a 
region  in  reference  to  its  general  geological  character. 
(b)  (Engin.)  An  examination  of  a  region  as  to  its  gen- 
eral natural  features,  preparatory  to  a  more  particular 
survey  for  the  purposes  of  triangulation,  or  of  determin- 
ing the  location  of  a  public  work,  (c)  (Mil.)  An  exam- 
ination of  a  territory,  or  of  an  enemy's  position,  for  the 


purpose  of  obtaining  information  necessary  for  directing 
military  operations  ;  a  preparatory  expedition. 

ReconnoiBsance  In  force  (Mil.),  a  demonstration  or  attack 
by  a  large  force  of  troops  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  position  and  strength  of  an  enemy. 

Rec'on-nol'ter  I    (rSk'Sn-noi'ter),  v.  i.     [F.  reconnoi- 

Rec'on-nol'tre  j  tre,  a  former  spelling  of  recon- 
noitre. See  Recognize.]  1.  To  examine  with  the  eye ; 
to  make  a  preliminary  examination  or  survey  of ;  esp.,  to 
survey  with  a  view  to  military  or  engineering  operations. 

2.  To  recognize.     [Obs.]  Sir  H.  Walpole. 

Re-con'quer  (re-k5n'ker),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re- -f  conquer  ; 
cf.  F.  reconquerir.]  To  conquer  again ;  to  recover  by 
conquest ;  as,  to  reconquer  a  revolted  province. 

Re-con'quest  (-kwest),  n.     A  second  conquest. 

Re-con'se-orate  (-kOu'se-krat),  v.  t.  To  consecrate 
anew  or  again. 

Re-COn'se-cra'tlon,  re.     Renewed  consecration. 

Re'con-sid'er  (re'kSn-std'er),  v.  t.  1.  To  consider 
again  ;  as,  to  reconsider  a  subject. 

2.  (Parliamentary  Practice)  To  take  up  for  renewed 
consideration,  as  a  motion  or  a  vote  which  has  been  pre- 
viously acted  upon. 

Re'con-Sid'er-a'tlon  ^a'shun),  re.  The  act  of  recon- 
sidering, or  the  state  of  being  reconsidered  ;  as,  the  re- 
consideration of  a  vote  in  a  legislative  body. 

Re-con'so-late  (re-kon's6-lat),  V.  t.  To  console  or 
comfort  again.     [Obs.]  Sir  H.  'Wotton. 

Re'con-sol'i-date  (re'kSn-sBl'I-dat),  v.  t.  To  consol- 
idate anew  or  again. 

Re'con-sol'l-da'tlon  (-da'shun),  re.  The  act  or  proceM 
of  reconsolidating  ;  the  state  of  being  reconsolidated. 

Re'con-Struct'  (-strilkt'),  v.  t.  To  construct  again ;  to 
rebuild  ;  to  remodel ;  to  form  again  or  anew. 

Regiments  had  been  dissolved  and  reconstructed.   Macaulay, 

Re'COn-StniC'tion  (-striJk'shiin),  re.  1.  The  act  of  con- 
structing again ;  the  state  of  being  reconstructed. 

2.  (U.  S.  Politics)  The  act  or  process  of  reorganizing 
the  governments  of  the  States  which  had  passed  ordi- 
nances of  secession,  and  of  reestablisliing  their  constitu- 
tional relations  to  the  national  government,  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War. 

Re'con-struct'ive  (-striik'tTv),  a.  Reconstructing ; 
tending  to  reconstruct ;  as,  a  reconsti~uctive  policy. 

Re'con-tln'u-ance  (-tln'i5-ans),  re.  The  act  or  state 
of  recontinuing. 

Re'con-tin'ue  (-6),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  continue  anew. 

Re'con-vene'  (re'kSn-ven'),  v.  i.  &  i.  To  convene  or 
assemble  again ;  to  call  or  come  together  again. 

Re'con-ven'tlcn  (-vSn'shun),  re.  (Civil  Law)  A  cross 
demand  ;  an  action  brought  by  the  defendant  against  the 
plaintiff  before  the  same  judge.  Burrill.    Bouvier, 

Re'con-ver'slon  (-ver'shfin),  n.    A  second  conversion. 

Re'con-vert'  (-vert'),  v.  t.    To  convert  again.   Milton, 

Re-con'vert  (re-kon'vert),  re.  A  person  who  has  been 
reconverted.  Gladstone. 

Re'con-vert'1-ble  (re'kSn-verfl-b'l),  a.  (Chem.) 
Capable  of  being  reconverted  ;  convertible  again  to  the 
original  form  or  condition. 

Re'con-vey'  (-va'),  v.  t.  1.  To  convey  back  or  to  the 
former  place  ;  as,  to  reconvey  goods. 

2.  To  transfer  back  to  a  former  owner;  as,  to  recon- 
vey an  estate. 

Re'con-vey'ance  (-va'ans),  re.    Act  of  reconveying. 

Re-cop'y  (re-kop'y),  v.  t.    To  copy  again. 

Re-cord'  (re-kSrd'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  RECORDED; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Recoeding.]  [OE.  recorden  to  repeat, 
remind,  F.  recorder,  f r.  L.  recordari  to  remember ;  pref. 
re-  re-  -f-  cor,  cordis,  the  heart  or  mind.  See  Coedial, 
Heaet.]  1.  To  recall  to  mind  ;  to  recollect ;  to  remem- 
ber;  to  meditate.    [Obs.]    "  I  it  you  recorci. "    Chaucer. 

2.  To  repeat ;  to  recite ;  to  sing  or  play.     [Obs.] 

They  longed  to  see  the  day,  to  hear  the  lark 

Record  her  hymns,  and  chant  her  carols  blest.  Fair/ax. 

3.  To  preserve  the  memory  of,  by  committing  to  writ- 
ing, to  printing,  to  inscription,  or  the  like  ;  to  make  note 
of ;  to  write  or  enter  in  a  book  or  on  parchment,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  authentic  evidence  of  ;  to  register ; 
to  enroll ;  as,  to  record  the  proceedings  of  a  court ;  to 
record  historical  events. 

Those  things  that  are  recorded  of  him  .  .  .  are  written  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  kings.  1  Escl.  i.  42. 

To  record  a  deed,  mortgage,  lease,  etc.,  to  have  a  copy  of 
the  same  entered  in  the  records  of  the  office  designated 
by  law,  for  the  information  of  the  public. 

Re-cord',  v.  i.    1,  To  reflect ;  to  ponder.     [Obs.] 

Praying  all  the  way,  and  recording  upon  the  words  which  h» 
before  had  read.  Fuller. 

2.  To  sing  or  repeat  a  tune.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Whether  the  birds  or  she  recorded  best.     W.  Browne. 

Rec'ord  (rSk'erd),  re.  [OF.  recort,  record,  remem- 
brance, attestation,  record.  See  Recced,  t).  <.]  1.  A  writ- 
ing by  which  some  act  or  event,  or  a  nvimber  of  acts  or 
events,  is  recorded  ;  a  register ;  as,  a  record  of  the  acta 
of  the  Hebrew  kings ;  a  record  of  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature during  a  certain  time  ;  a  family  record. 

2.  Especially:  (a)  An  official  contemporaneous  writing 
by  which  the  acts  of  some  public  body,  or  public  officer, 
are  recorded  ;  as,  a  record  of  city  ordinances ;  the  rec- 
ords of  the  receiver  of  taxes,  (b)  An  authentic  official 
copy  of  a  document  which  has  been  entered  in  a  book, 
or  deposited  in  the  keeping  of  some  officer  designated 
by  law.  (e)  An  official  contemporaneous  memorandum 
stating  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice ;  a  judicial 
record,  (d)  The  various  legal  papers  used  in  a  case,  to- 
gether with  memoranda  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court  ; 
as,  it  is  not  permissible  to  allege  facts  not  in  the  record. 

3.  Testimony  ;  witness ;  attestation. 

John  bare  record,  saying.  John  i.  33. 

4.  That  which  serves  to  perpetuate  a  knowledge  of 
acts  or  events ;  a  monument ;  a  memorial. 

5.  That  which  has  been,  or  might  be,  recorded;  the 
known  facts  in   the   course,   progress,   or  duration  of 
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anything,  as  in  the  life  of  a  public  man ;  as,  a  politician 
with  a  good  or  a  bad  record. 

6.  That  which  has  been  publicly  achieved  in  any  kind 
of  competitive  sport  as  recorded  in  some  authoritative 
manner,  as  the  time  made  by  a  winning  horse  in  a  race. 

Court  of  record  (pron,  re-kSrd'  in  Bny.),  a  court  whose 
acts  and  judicial  proceedings  are  written  on  parchment 
or  in  books  for  a  perpetual  memorial.  —  Debt  of  record,  a 
debt  which  appears  to  be  due  by  the  evidence  of  a  court 
of  record,  as  upon  a  judgment  or  a  cognizance.  —  Trial  by 
record,  a  trial  which  is  had  when  a  matter  of  record  is 
pleaded,  and  the  opposite  party  pleads  that  there  is  no 
such  record.  In  this  case  the  trial  is  by  inspection  of  the 
record  itself,  no  other  evidence  being  admissible.  Black- 
stone.  —  To  beat,  or  break,  the  record  ( Sporting),  to  surpass 
any  performance  of  like  kind  as  authoritatively  recorded  ; 
as,  to  break  the  record  in  a  walking  match. 

Re-COrd'ance  (re-kSrd'ans),  m.   Remembrance.  [Obs.J 

Rec'or-da'tion  (rgk'Sr-da'shun),  n.  [L.  reeordatio  : 
of.  F.  recordation.  See  Record,  v.  t.J  Remembrance  ; 
recollection;  also,  a  record.     [0J«.]  Shak. 

Re-COrd'er  (re-k6rd'er),  n.  1.  One  who  records  ;  spe- 
cifically, a  person  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  make  a  rec- 
ord of  writings  or  transactions. 

2.  The  title  c£  the  chief  judicial  officer  of  some  cities 
and  boroughs ;  also,  of  the  chief  justice  of  an  East  Indian 
settlement.  The  Recorder  of  London  is  judge  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Court,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court. 

3.  {3Ius.)  A  kind  of  wind  instrument  resembling  the 
flageolet.    [Ofts.]  "  Flutes  and  soft  recorder j. "    Milton. 

Re-COrd'er-Shlp,  n.     The  office  of  a  recorder. 

Re-COrd'lng,  a.  Keeping  a  record  or  a  register  ;  as,  a 
recording  secretary ;  —  applied  to  numerous  instruments 
with  an  automatic  appliance  which  makes  a  record  of 
their  action  ;  as,  a  recording  gauge  or  telegraph. 

Re'COr-por'1-ll-ca'tlon  (re'kSr-pBr'I-fl-ka'shiin),  n. 
The  act  of  investing  again  with  a  body ;  the  state  of 
being  furnished  anew  with  a  body,     [i?.]  Boyle. 

Re-couch'  (re-kouch'),  v.  i.  [Pref.  re-  -j-  covch :  cf. 
F.  recoucher.J  To  retire  again  to  a  couch  ;  to  lie  down 
again.     [OJj.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Re-count'  (re-kounf),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  +  count.'\  To 
count  or  reckon  again. 

Re-count',  n.     A  counting  again,  as  of  votes. 

Re-count'  (re-kounf),  v.  t.  [F.  raconter  to  relate,  to 
recount ;  pref.  re-  again  -f-  a  (L.  ad)  -j-  center  to  relate. 
See  Count,  v.]  To  tell  over ;  to  relate  in  detail ;  to  re- 
cite ;  to  tell  or  narrate  the  particulars  of ;  to  rehearse  ; 
to  enumerate ;  as,  to  recount  one's  blessings.  Dryden. 
To  all  his  angels,  who,  with  true  applause, 
Recount  his  praises.  Milton. 

Re-COUnt'ment_(-ment),  n.  Recital.  [06^.]  Shak. 
Re-coup'  I  (-koop'),  V.  t.  [F.  recouper ;  pref.  re-  re- 
Re-coupe'  )  +  couper  to  cut.]  1.  {Law)  To  keep 
back  rightfully  (a  part),  as  if  by  cutting  off,  so  as  to  di- 
minish a  sum  due ;  to  take  off  (a  part)  from  damages ;  to 
deduct ;  as,  where  a  landlord  recouped  the  rent  of  prem- 
ises from  damages  awarded  to  the  plaintiff  for  eviction. 

2.  To  get  an  equivalent  or  compensation  for ;  as,  to 
recoup  money  lost  at  the  gaming  table ;  to  recoup  one's 
losses  in  the  share  market. 

3.  To  reimburse ;  to  indemnify ;  —  often  used  reflex- 
ively  and  in  the  passive. 

Elizabeth  had  lost  her  venture  ;  but  if  she  was  bold,  she 
might  recoup  herself  at  Philip's  cost.  Froude. 

Industry  is  sometimes  recouped  for  a  small  price  by  exten- 
sive custom.  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Re-COUp'er  (re-koop'er),  n.    One  who  recoups.   Story. 

Re-COUp'ment  (-ment),  n.    The  act  of  recouping. 

Hl^"  Recoupment  applies  to  equities  growing  out  of 
the  very  affair  from  which  the  prmcipal  demand  arises, 
let-off  to  cross-demands  which  may  oe  independent  in 
origm.  Abbott. 

Re-COUfse'  (re-kors'),  n.  [F.  recours,  L.  recursus  a 
running  back,  return,  fr.  recurrere,  recursiim,  to  run 
back.  See  Recuk.]  1.  A  coursing  back,  or  coursing 
again,  along  the  line  of  a  previous  coursing ;  renewed 
course ;  return  ;  retreat ;  recurrence.  [06s.]  "  Swift 
recourse  of  flushing  blood."  Spenser. 

Unto  my  first  I  will  have  my  recourse.        Cltaucer. 

Preventive  physic  . . .  preventeth  sickness  in  the  healthy,  or 
the  recourse  thereof  in  the  valetudinary.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Recurrence  in  difficulty,  perplexity,  need,  or  the 
like  ;  access  or  application  for  aid  ;  resort. 

Thus  died  this  great  peer,  in  a  time  of  great  recowr.^e  unto 

him  and  dependence  upon  him.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Our  last  recourse  is  therefore  to  our  art.         D7-yden. 

3.  Access  ;  admittance.    [OJj.] 

Give  me  recourse  to  him.  Shak. 

Without  recourse  (Commerce),  words  sometimes  added 

to  the  indorsement  of  a  negotiable  instrument  to  protect 

the  indorser  from  liability  to  the  indorsee  and  subsequent 

holders.    It  is  a  restricted  indorsement. 

Re-course',  v.  i.    1.  To  return  ;  to  recur.     [OJi.] 

The  flame  departing  and  recoursing.  Foxe. 

2.  To  have  recourse  ;  to  resort.     {Obs.']    Bp.  Racket. 

Re-COUrse'ful  (-ful),  a.    Having  recurring  flow  and 

ebb ;  moving  altemateljr.     [OJi.]  Drayton. 

Re-cov'er  (re-kfiv'er),  v.  t.    [Pref.  re-  -|-  cover  :  cf. 

F.  recouvrir.'j  ^To  cover  again.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Jle-cov'er  (re-kiiv'er),  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.p.  Recovered 

(-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Recovering.]     [OE.  recoveren, 

OF.  recovrer,  F.  recouvrer,  from  L.  recuperare  ;  pref. 

re-  re-  -f-  a  word  of  unknown  origin.     Cf.  Recuperate.] 

1.  To  get  or  obtain  again ;  to  get  renewed  possession 
of ;  to  win  back ;  to  regain. 

David  recovered  all  that  the  Amalekites  had  carried  away. 

1  Sam.  XXX.  18. 

2.  To  make  good  by  reparation ;  to  make  up  for  ;  to 
retrieve ;  to  repair  the  loss  or  injury  of  ;  as,  to  recover 
lost  time,     "  Loss  of  catel  may  recovered  be."    Chaucer. 

Even  good  men  have  many  failings  and  lapses  to  lament 
and  reeover.  Rogers. 


3.  To  restore  from  sickness,  faintneas,  or  the  like ;  to 
bring  back  to  life  or  health ;  to  cure  ;  to  heal. 

The  wine  in  my  bottle  will  recover  him.  Shak. 

4.  To  overcome  ;  to  get  the  better  of,  —  as  a  state  of 
mind  or  body. 

I  do  hope  to  recover  my  late  hurt.  Cowley. 

When  I  had  recovered  a  Uttle  my  hrst  surprise.     De  Foe. 

5.  To  rescue ;  to  deliver. 

That  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  snare  of  the 
devil,  who  are  taken  captive  by  him.  2  Tim.  ii.  2ti. 

6.  To  gain  by  motion  or  effort;  to  obtain;  to  reach; 
to  come  to.    lArchaicI 

The  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off  ; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  're  sure  enough.  Shak. 

Except  he  could  recover  one  of  the  Cities  ol  Refuge  he  was  to 
die.  HaU.8. 

7.  (Law)  To  gain  as  a  compensation  ;  to  obtain  in  re- 
turn tor  injury  or  debt ;  as,  to  recover  damages  in  tres- 
pass ;  to  recover  debt  and  costs  in  a  suit  at  law ;  to  obtain 
title  to  by  judgment  in  a  court  of  law ;  as,  to  recover 
lauds  in  ejectment  or  common  recovery  ;  to  gain  by  legal 
process  ;  as,  to  recover  judgment  against  a  defendant. 

Recover  arms  (Mil.  Drill),  a  command  whereby  the  piece 
is  brought  from  the  position  of  ' '  aim  "  to  that  of  "  ready . " 

SjTi.  —  To  regain ;  repossess ;  resume  ;  retrieve  ;  re- 
cruit ;  heal ;  cure. 

Re-cov'er  (re-kiiv'er),  v.  i.  1.  To  regain  health  after 
sickness ;  to  grow  well ;  to  be  restored  or  cured ;  hence, 
to  regain  a  former  state  or  condition  after  misfortune, 
alarm,  etc. ;  —  often  followed  by  of  ox  from;  as,  to  re- 
cover from  a  state  of  poverty ;  to  recover  from  fright. 

Go,  inquire  of  Baal-zebuh,  the  god  of  Ekron,  whether  I  shall 
recover  of  this  disease.  2  Kings  i.  2. 

2.  To  make  one's  way  ;  to  come  ;  to  arrive.     [Ofts.] 
"With  much  ado  the  Christians  recovered  to  Antioch.    Fuller. 

3.  (Law)  To  obtain  a  judgment ;  to  succeed  in  a  law- 
suit ;  as,  the  plaintiff  has  recovered  in  his  suit. 

Re-cov'er,  n.     Recovery.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Malory. 

Re-COV'er-a-We  (-4-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  recouvrable.'] 
Capable  of  being  recovered  or  regained ;  capable  of  be- 
ing brought  back  to  a  former  condition,  as  from  sick- 
ness, misfortune,  etc.  ;  obtainable  from  a  debtor  or  pos- 
sessor ;  as,  the  debt  is  recoverable ;  goods  lost  or  sunk 
in  the  ocean  are  not  recoverable. 

A  prodigal  course 
la  like  the  sun's  ;  but  not,  like  his,  recoverable.      Shak. 
If  I  am  recoverable,  why  am  I  thus  ?  Cowper. 

—  Re-cov'er-a-ble-ness,  n. 

Re-COV'er-ance  (-ans),  n.     Recovery.     [06s.] 

Re-COV'er-ee'  (-e'),  n.  (Law)  The  person  against 
whom  a  judgment  is  obtained  in  common  recovery. 

Re-COV'er-er  (re-kfiv'er-er),  n.     One  who  recovers. 

Re-COV'er-Or'  (-Sr'),  n.  (Law)  The  demandant  in  a 
common  recovery  after  judgment.  Wharton. 

Re-COV'er-y  (re-kiiv'er-^),  n.  1.  The  act  of  recover- 
ing, regaining,  or  retaking  possession. 

2.  Restoration  from  sickness,  weakness,  faintness,  or 
the  like ;  restoration  from  a  condition  of  misfortune, 
of  fright,  etc. 

3.  (Law)  The  obtaining  in  a  suit  at  law  of  a  right  to 
something  by  a  verdict  and  judgment  of  court. 

4.  The  getting,  or  gaining,  of  something  not  previously 
had.     [06jt.]     "Help  be  past  recotJerj/."  Tusser. 

5.  In  rowing,  the  act  of  regaining  the  proper  position 
for  making  a  new  stroke. 

Common  recovery  (Law),  a  species  of  common  assurance 
or  mode  of  conveying  lands  by  matter  of  record,  through 
the  forms  of  an  action  at  law,  formerly  in  frequent  use, 
but  now  abolished  or  obsolete,  both  in  England  and 
America.  Burrill.     Warren. 

Rec're-ance  (rSk're-ans),  n.     Recreancy. 

Rec're-an-cy  (-an-sf),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  recreant. 

Rec're-ant  (-ant),  a.  [OF.,  cowardly,  fr.  recroire,  re- 
creire,  to  forsake,  leave,  tire,  discourage,  regard  as  con- 
quered, LL.  recredere  se  to  declare  one's  self  conquered 
in  combat ;  hence,  those  are  called  recrediti  or  recreanti 
who  are  considered  infamous  ;  L.  pref.  re-  again,  back 
-f-  credere  to  believe,  to  be  of  opinion  ;  hence,  origi- 
nally, to  disavow  one's  opinion.  See  Creed.]  1.  Cry- 
ing for  mercy,  as  a  combatant  in  the  trial  by  battle  ; 
yielding ;  cowardly  ;  mean-spirited  ;  craven.  "  This  rec- 
reant knight."  Spenser. 

2.  Apostate  ;  false  ;  unfaithful. 

"Who,  for  so  many  benefits  received. 

Turned  recreant  to  God,  ingrate  and  falje.        Milton. 

Rec're-ant,  n.    One  who  yields  in  combat,  and  begs  for 

mercy  ;  a  mean-spirited,  cowardly  wretch.      Blackstone. 

You  are  all  recreants  and  dastards  I  Shak. 

Re'-cre-ate'  (re/kre-af),  V.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -f-  create.'] 
To  create  or  form  anew. 

On  opening  the  campaign  of  1776,  instead  of  reijnforcing,  it 
was  necessary  to  re-create,  the  army.  Marsfiatl. 

Rec're-ate  (rSk're-at),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Recreated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Recreating.]  [L.  recreatus,  p. 
p.  of  recreare  to  create  anew,  to  refresh  ;  pref.  re-  re- 
-\-  creare  to  create.  See  Create.]  To  give  fresh  life 
to  ;  to  reanimate ;  to  revive ;  especially,  to  refresh  after 
wearying  toil  or  anxiety ;  to  relieve  ;  to  cheer  ;  to  divert ; 
to  amuse ;  to  gratify. 

Painters,  when  they  work  on  white  grounds,  place  before 
them  colors  mixed  with  blue  and  green,  to  recreate  tlieir  eyes, 
white  wearying  .  .  .  the  sight  more  than  any.  Dri/tien. 

St.  ,Tohn,  who  recreated  himself  with  sporting  with  a  tame 
partridge.  J<'r.  Taiilor. 

These  ripe  fruits  recreate  the  nostrils  with  their  aromatic 
scent.  Vr.  //.  More. 

Rec're-ate,  v.  i.     To  take  recreation.         L.  Addison. 

Rec're-a'tion  (-a'shiln),  n.  [F.  7-Sci-6ation,  L.  recrea- 
/lo.]  Tlie  act  of  recreating,  or  the  state  of  being  rec- 
reated ;  refreshment  of  the  strength  and  spirits  after 
toil ;  amusement ;  diversion  ;  sport ;  pastime. 


Re'-cre-a'tion  (re'kre-a'shtin),  n.  [See  Re-cebatb.] 
A  forming  anew ;  a  new  creation  or  formation. 

Re'— cre-a'tlve  (-a'ti  v),  a.  Creating  anew  ;  as,  re-cre- 
aiive  power. 

Rec're-a'tlve  (rSk're-a'tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ricreatif.  See 
Recreate.]  Tending  to  recreate  or  refresh  ;  recrea- 
ting ;  giving  new  vigor  or  animation ;  reinvigorating ; 
giving  relief  after  labor  or  pain  ;  amusing ;  diverting. 

Let  the  music  of  them  be  recreative.  Bacon. 

—  Rec're-a'tive-ly,  adv.  —  Rec're-a'tive-ness,  n. 

Rec're-ment  (rSk're-ment),  n.  [L.  recrementum ; 
pref.  re-  re-  -f-  cernere,  cretum,  to  separate,  sift :  cf.  F. 
recrement.']  1.  Superfluous  matter  separated  from  that 
which  is  useful ;  dross ;  scoria ;  as,  the  recrement  of  ore. 

2.  (Med.)  (a)  Excrement.  [06s.]  (6)  A  substance 
secreted  from  the  blood  and  again  absorbed  by  it. 

Rec're-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.    Recrementitious. 

Rec're-men-tl'tlal  (-mSn-tlsh'al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  recrS- 
mentitiel.]  (Med.)  Of  the  nature  of  a  recrement.  See 
Recrement,  2  (6).    " Eecrementitial  Auidt."  Dunglison. 

Rec're-men-tl'tlous  (-tish'Os),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  recrement ;  consisting  of  recrement  or  dross.     Boyle. 

Re-crlm'1-nate  (re-krlm'I-nat),  V.  i.  [Pref.  re-  -<- 
criminate:  cf.  F.  recriminer,  LL.  recriminare.]  To 
return  one  charge  or  accusation  with  another  ;  to  charge 
back  fault  or  crime  upon  an  accuser. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  recriminate,  hoping  sufficiently  to 
clear  myself  in  this  matter.  Bp.  Stillingjteet. 

Re-crim'l-nate,  v.  t.    To  accuse  in  return.         South. 

Re-crlm'l-na'tlon  (-ua'shQn),  n.  [F.  recrimination, 
LL.  recriminatio.]  The  act  of  recriminatirig  ;  an  accusa- 
tion brought  by  the  accused  against  the  accuser ;  a  coun- 
ter accusation. 

Accusations  and  recriminations  passed  backward  and  forward 
between  the  contending  parties.  Macaulay. 

Re-crlm'l-na-tlve  (-na-tiv),  a.    Recriminatory. 

Re-crlm'1-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.    One  who  recriminates. 

Re-erlm'1-na-tO-ry  (-na-t6-r5f),  a.  [Cf.  F.  recrimina- 
toire.]  Having  the  quality  of  recrimination  ;  retorting 
accusation ;  recriminating. 

Re-cross'  (re-kros' ;  115),  v.  t.    To  cross  a  second  time. 

Re-cru'den-cy  (re-kru'den-sj^),  n.    Recrudescence. 

Re'cru-des'cence  (re'kru-dls'sens),  1  n.     [Cf.  F.  re- 

Re'cruHles'cen-cy  (-dSs'sen-sJ),       }     crudescence-l 

1.  The  state  or  condition  of  being  recrudescent. 

A  recrudescence  of  barbarism  may  condemn  it  [land]  to  chronic 
poverty  and  waste.  Duke  of  Argyll. 

2.  (Med.')  Increased  severity  of  a  disease  after  tem- 
porary remission.  Dunglison. 

Re'cni-des'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  recrudescens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  recrudescere  to  become  raw  again  ;  pref.  re-  re- 
-|-  crudescere  to  become  hard  or  raw :  cf.  F.  recrudes- 
cent.']    1.  Growing  raw,  sore,  or  painful  again. 

2.  Breaking  out  again  after  temporary  abatement  or 
suppression ;  as,  a  recrudescent  epidemic. 

Re-crult'  (re-kruf),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Recruited; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Recruiting.]  [P.  recruter,  corrupted 
(under  influence  of  recrue  recruiting,  recruit,  from  re 
croitre,  p.  p.  recru,  to  grow  again)  from  an  older  recfeier, 
properly,  to  patch,  to  mend  (a  garment) ;  pref.  re-  -)- 
OF.  clut  piece,  piece  of  cloth  ;  cf.  Icel.  klUlr  kerchief, 
E.  clout.]  1.  To  repair  by  fresh  suppUes,  as  anything 
wasted ;  to  remedy  lack  or  deficiency  in ;  as,  food  recruits 
the  flesh ;  fresh  air  and  exercise  recruit  the  spirits. 

Her  cheeks  glow  the  brighter,  recruiting  their  color.  Glanvill. 

2.  Hence,  to  restore  the  wasted  vigor  of  ;  to  renew  in 
strength  or  health ;  to  reinvigorate. 

3.  To  supply  with  new  men,  as  an  army  ;  to  fill  up  or 
make  up  by  enlistment ;  as,  he  recruited  two  regiments ; 
the  army  was  recruited  for  a  campaign ;  also,  to  muster ; 
to  enlist ;  as,  he  recruited  fifty  men.  M.  Arnold. 

Re-crult',  v.  i.  1.  To  gain  new  supplies  of  anything 
wasted ;  to  gain  health,  flesh,  spirits,  or  the  like  ;  to  re- 
cuperate ;  as,  lean  cattle  recruit  in  fresh  pastures. 

2.  To  gain  new  supplies  of  men  for  military  or  other 
service ;  to  raise  or  enlist  new  soldiers  ;  to  enlist  troops. 

Re-crult',  n.  1.  A  supply  of  anything  wasted  or  ex- 
hausted ;  a  reenforcement. 

The  state  is  to  have  recruits  to  its  strength,  and  remedies  to 
its  distempers.  Burke. 

2.  Specifically,  a  man  enlisted  for  service  in  the  army ; 
a  newly  enlisted  soldier. 

Re-crult 'er,  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  recruits. 

Re-crult'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  or  process  of  re- 
cruiting ;  especially,  the  enlistment  of  men  for  an  army. 

Re-crys'tal-11-za'tlon  (re-krls'tal-lT-za'shiin),  n, 
(Chem.  &  Min.)  The  process  of  recrystallizing. 

Re-crys'tal-lize  (re-kris'tol-liz),  v.  i.  &  t.  (Chem. 
&  Min.)  To  crystallize  again.  Henry. 

Rectal  (rSk'tal),  a.  (Anal.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
rectum ;  in  the  region  of  the  rectum.  

Rec'tan'gle  (rgk'tSn'g'l),  n.  [F., 
fr.  L.  rectus  right  -{-  anguhis  angle. 
See  Right,  and  Angle.]  (Geom.)  A 
four-sided  figure  having  only  right  an- 
gles ;  a  right-angled  parallelogram. 

1^°"  As  the  area  of  a  rectangle  is  expressed  by  the 
product  of  its  two  dimensions,  the  term  rectangle  is  some- 
times used  for  product ;  as,  the  rectangle  of  a  and  6,  that 
is,  ab. 

Rec'tan'gle,  a.     Rectangular.    [JR.] 

Rec'tan'gled  (-g'ld),  a.    Rectangular.  Hutton. 

Rec-tan'gu-Iar  (rgk-tHn'gij-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rectan- 
gulairc]  Right-angled ;  having  one  or  more  angles  of 
ninety  degrees.  —  Rec-tan'gU-lar-ly  (rSk-tSn'gii-ler-iy), 
adv.  —  Rec-tan'gu-lar-ness,  n. 

Rec-tan'gu-lar'1-ty  (-IXr'I-ty),  n.  Tlie  quality  or 
condition  of  being  rectangular,  or  right-angled. 

Reo'tl-  (rSk'tt-).  [L.  rectus  straight.]  A  combining 
form  s\f!.miy'mf^  straight ;  as,  rectilineal,  having  straight 
lines ;  rcc/inervcd. 

Rec'tl-fl'a-ble  (r5k'tT-fi'4-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being 
rectified  ;  as,  a  rerlijiahle  mistake. 


Rectangle. 
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2.  {Math.)  Admitting,  as  a  curve,  of  the  construction 
of  a  straight  line  equal  in  length  to  any  definite  portion 
of  the  curve. 

Rec'ti-fi-ca'tion  (r5k'ti-fi-ka'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  recii- 
ficaiion.']  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  rectifying;  as, 
the  rectification  of  an  error ;  the  rectification  of  spirits. 

After  the  rectification  of  his  views,  he  was  incapable  of  com- 
promise with  profounder  shapes  of  error.  Ve  Quincey. 

2.  {Geom.)  The  determination  of  a  straight  hne  v?hose 
length  is  equal  to  a  portion  of  a  curve. 

Eectiflcation  of  a  globe  (Aslron.),  its  adjustment  prepara^ 
tory  to  the  solution  of  a  proposed  problem. 

Rec'tl-fi-ca'tor  (rgk'tT-fi-ka'ter),  n.  (Chem.)  That 
which  rectifies  or  refines ;  esp. ,  a  part  of  a  distilling  appa- 
ratus in  which  the  more  volatile  portions  are  separated 
from  the  less  volatile  by  the  process  of  evaporation  and 
condensation ;  a  rectifier. 

Rec'tl-fl'er  (rgk'tT-fi'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  rectifies. 

2.  Specifically  :  (a)  (Naut.)  An  instrtunent  used  for 
determining  and  rectifying  the  variations  of  the  compass 
on  board  ship.     (6)  (Chem.)  A  rectificator. 

Rec'tl-fy  (-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rectified  (-fid)  j 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rectifying  (-fi'ing).]  [F.  rectifier,  LL. 
rectificare  ;  L.  rectus  right  -f-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make. 
See  RiQHT,  and  -FY.]  1.  To  make  or  set  right ;  to  cor- 
rect from  a  wrong,  erroneous,  or  false  state  ;  to  amend ; 
as,  to  rectify  errors,  mistakes,  or  abuses  ;  to  rectify  the 
wiil,  the  judgment,  opinions  ;  to  rectify  disorders. 

I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience.  Shak. 

This  was  an  error  of  opinion  which  a  conflicting  opinion 
would  have  rectified.  Burke. 

2.  {Chem.)  To  refine  or  purify  by  repeated  distilla- 
tion or  sublimation,  by  which  the  &a.fs  parts  of  a  sub- 
stance are  separated  from  the  grosser ;  as,  to  rectify 
spirit  of  wine. 

3.  {Com,.)  To  produce  (as  factitious  gin  or  brandy)  by 
redistilling  low  wines  or  ardent  spirits  (whisky,  rum, 
etc.),  flavoring  substances,  etc.,  being  added. 

To  rectify  a  globe,  to  adjust  it  in  order  to  prepare  for 
the  solution  of  a  proposed  problem. 

Syn.  —  To  amend  ;  emend:  correct;  better;  mend; 
reform ;  redress  ;  adjust ;  regulate ;  improve.    See  Amend. 

Rec'tl-lln'e-al  (-Itn'e-crl),  I  a.     [Becti-  +  lineal,  lin- 

Rec'tl-lln'e-ar  (-lin'e-er),  (  ear.']  Straight ;  consist- 
ing of  a  straight  line  or  lines ;  bounded  by  straight  lines ; 
as,  a  rectilineal  angle  ;  a  rectilinear  figure  or  course.  — 
Rec'tl-lin'e-al-ly,  adv.  —  Rec'ti-lin'ear-ly,  adv. 

Rec'tl-Hn'e-ar'1-ty  (-Sr'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  rectilmear.  Coleridge. 

Reo'tl-lln'e-ous  (-us),  a.    RectUinear.     [OJi.]    Ray. 

Rec'ti-nerved'  (rek'ti-nervd'),  a.  [Recti-  -\-  nerve.] 
{Bot. )  Having  the  veins  or  nerves  straight ;  —  said  of 
leaves. 

Rec'tlon  (rek'shun),  n.  [L.  rectio,  fr.  regere  to  rule 
or  govern.]     {Gram.)  See  Govehnbient,  b.,  7.        Gibbs. 

Rec'ti-ros'tral  (rek'tT-rSs'tral),  a.  [Recti-  -f  rostral.] 
{Zo'ol.)  Having  a  straight  beak. 

Rec'U-se'ri-al  (-se'rl-al),  a.  [Recti-  -{-  serial.]  {Bot.) 
Arranged  in  exactly  vertical  ranks,  as  the  leaves  on  stems 
of  many  kinds ;  • —  opposed  to  curviserial. 

llRec-tl'tlS  (rgk-ti'tis),  n.  [NL.  See  Rectum,  and 
-rris.]     {Med.)  Proctitis.  Dunglison. 

Rec'tl-tude  (rek'ti-tud),  n.  [L.  rectitudo,  fr.  rectus 
right,  straight :  cf.  P.  recWterfe.  SeeRiOHT.]  1.  Straight- 
ness.     [R.]  Johnson. 

2.  Rightness  of  principle  or  practice ;  exact  conform- 
ity to  truth,  or  to  the  rules  prescribed  for  moral  conduct, 
either  by  divine  or  human  laws ;  uprightness  of  mind ; 
uprightness ;  integrity  ;  honesty ;  justice. 

3.  Right  judgment.     [R.]  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
(Syn.  —  See  Justice. 

Rec'tO-  (rgk'to-).  A  combining  form  indicating  con- 
nection with,  or  relation  to,  the  rectum;  as,  rec^o- vesical. 

Rec'tO,  n.  [Abbrev.  fr.  LL.  breve  de  recto.  See 
EiOHT.]     {Law)  A  writ  of  right. 

Rec'tO,  n.  [Cf.  F.  recto.]  {Print.)  The  right-hand 
page  ; .—  opposed  to  verso. 

Rec'tor  (rSk'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  regere,  rectum,  to  lead 
straight,  to  rule :  cf.  F.  recteur.    See  Regiment,  Right.] 

1.  A  ruler  or  governor.     [R.] 

God  is  the  supreme  rector  of  the  world.    Sir  3f.  Hale. 

2.  (a)  {Ch.  of  Eng.)  A  clergyman  who  has  the  charge 
and  cure  of  a  parish,  and  has  the  tithes,  etc.  ;  the  cler- 
gyman of  a  parish  where  the  tithes  are  not  impropriate. 
See  the  Note  under  Vicar.  Blackstone.  {b)  {Prot.  Epis. 
Ch.)  A  clergyman  in  charge  of  a  parish. 

3.  The  head  master  of  a  public  school.     [Scot.] 

4.  The  chief  elective  officer  of  some  universities,  as  in 
France  and  Scotland ;  sometimes,  the  head  of  a  col- 
lege ;  as,  the  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  or  of  Lincoln 
College,  at  Oxford. 

5.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  The  superior  officer  or  chief  of  a  con- 
vent or  religious  house  ;  and  among  the  Jesuits  the  su- 
perior of  a  house  that  is  a  seminary  or  college. 

Reo'tor-al  {-a\),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rectoral.]  Pertaining  to 
a  rector  or  governor. 

Rec'tor-ate  (-St),  n.  [LL.  rectoratus :  cf .  F.  rectorat.] 
The  office,  rank,  or  station  of  a  rector ;  rectorship. 

Rec'tor-eSS,  n.    1.  A  governess ;  a  rectrix.    Drayton. 

2.  The  wife  of  a  rector.  Thackeray. 

Rec-tO'rl-al  (rSk-to'ri-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  rector 
©r  a  rectory ;  rectoral.  Shipley. 

Rec'tor-Ship  (rek'ter-shtp),  n.  1.  Government; 
guidance.    [Obs.]   "  The  rertorsAip  of  judgment. "  iSAai. 

2.  The  office  or  rank  of  a  rector ;  rectorate. 

Rec'tO-ry  (-t6-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Rectories  (-rtz).  [Cf.  OF. 
rectorie  or  rectorerie,  LL.  rectoria.]  1.  The  province  of 
a  rector ;  a  parish  church,  parsonage,  or  spiritual  living, 
with  all  its  rights,  tithes,  and  glebes. 

2.  A  rector's  mansion ;  a  parsonage  house. 

Rec'tO-U'ter-lne  (-ii'ter-Tn  or  -in),  a.  (Anai.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  both  the  rectum  and  the  uterus. 


Rec'tO-vag'l-nal  (rgk'to-vSj'I-nol),  a.  {Anat.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  both  the  rectum  and  the  vagina. 

Rec'tO-ves'i-cal  (-v6s'i-kal),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  both  the  rectum  and  the  bladder. 

Rec'tress  (rek'trSs),  n.     A  rectoress.  B.  Jonson. 

II  Rec'trix  (-trlks),  n. ;  pi.  Rectkices  (-tri'sez).  [L., 
fem.  of  rector.]     1.  A  governess ;  a  rectoress. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  quill  feathers  of  the  tail  of 
a  bird. 

Rec'tum  (-tiim),  n.  [NL.  (sc.  inteslinum),  fr.  L.  rec- 
tus straight.  See  Right.]  {Anat.)  The  terminal  part 
of  the  large  intestine  ;  —  so  named  because  supposed  by 
the  old  anatomists  to  be  straight.  See  Illust.  under 
Digestive. 

II  Rec'tus  (-tiis),  n  ;  pi.  Recti  (-ti).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  re- 
gere to  keep  straight.]  {Anat.)  A  straight  muscle;  as, 
the  recti  of  the  eye. 

Rec'U-ba'tlon  (rSk'ii-ba'shiin),  n.  [L.  recubare  to  lie 
upon  the  back.]    Recumbence.     [Obs.]    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Re-cule'  (re-kul'),  V.  i.     To  recoil.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 

Re-cule'  (re-kul'),  1  n.    [F.  reculement.]    Recoil. 

Re-cule'ment  (-ment),  J     [Obs.] 

Re-cumb'  (-kQm'),  v.  i.  [L.  recumbere  ;  pref.  re- back 
4-  cumbere  (in  comp.),  akin  to  cubare  to  lie  down.]  To 
lean ;  to  recline  ;  to  repose.     [Obs.]         J.  Allen  (1761). 

Re-cnm'bence  (re-kiim'bens),  n.  The  act  of  leaning, 
resting,  or  reclining-;  the  state  of  being  recumbent. 

Re-cum'ben-cy  (-ben-sy),  re.     Recumbence. 

Re-CUm'bent  (-bent),  a.  [L.  recumbens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  recumbere.  See  Recumb,  Incumbent.]  Leaning; 
reclining ;  lying ;  as,  the  recumbent  posture  of  the  Ro- 
mans at  their  meals.  Hence,  figuratively  :  Resting ;  in- 
active ;  idle.  —  Re-cum3>ent-ly,  adv. 

Re-cu'per-a-We  (re-ku'per-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  recupe- 
rable.     See  Recover.]     Recoverable.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Re-cu'per-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Recuperated 
(-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Recuperating.]  [L.  recupera- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  recuperare.  See  Recover  to  get  again.]  To 
recover  health ;  to  regain  strengtli ;  to  convalesce. 

Re-cu'per-ate,  v.  t.  To  recover ;  to  regain ;  as,  to 
recuperate  the  health  or  strength. 

Re-cu'per-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  re.  [L.  recuperatio :  cf  F. 
recuperation.]  Recovery,  as  of  anytliing  lost,  especially 
of  the  health  or  strength. 

Re-CU'per-a-tlve  (-a-ttv),       1  a.     [L.    recuperativus, 

Re-cu'per-a-tO-ry  (-a-to-ry),  j  recuperatorius.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  recuperation  ;  tending  to  recovery. 

Re-cu'per-a'tor  (re-ku'per-a'ter),  re.  [Cf.  L.  recupera- 
tor a  recoverer.]    {Steel  Manuf.)  Same  as  Regenerator. 

Re-cur'  (re-k(ir'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Recurred 
(-kQrd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Recurring.]  [L.  recurrere  ; 
pref.  re-  re-  -|-  currere  to  run.  See  Current.]  1.  To 
come  back ;  to  return  again  or  repeatedly ;  to  come  again 
to  mind. 

When  any  word  has  been  used  to  signify  an  idea,  the  old  idea 
will  recur  in  the  mind  when  the  word  is  heard.  /.  Watts. 

2.  To  occur  at  a  stated  interval,  or  according  to  some 
regular  rule  ;  as,  the  fever  will  recur  to-night. 

3.  To  resort ;  to  have  recourse ;  to  go  for  help. 

If,  to  avoid  succession  in  eternal  existence,  they  recur  to  the 
*'  punctum  stans  "  of  the  schools,  they  will  thereby  very  little 
help  us  to  a  more  positive  idea  of  infinite  duration.  Locke. 

Eecturing  decimal  {Math.),  a  circulating  decimal.  See 
under  Decimal.  —  Eecurring  series  (Math.),  an  algebraic 
series  in  which  the  coefficients  of  the  several  terms  can 
be  expressed  by  means  of  certain  preceding  coefficients 
and  constants  in  one  uniform  manner. 

Re-cure'  (re-kur'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Recover.]  1.  To  arrive 
at ;  to  reach ;  to  attain.     [Obs.]  Lydgate. 

2.  To  recover  ;  to  regain ;  to  repossess.     [Obs.] 
When  their  powers,  impaired  through  labor  long. 

With  due  repast,  they  had  recured  well.  Spenser. 

3.  To  restore,  as  from  weariness,  sickness,  or  the 
like ;  to  repair. 

In  western  waves  his  weary  wagon  did  recure.  Speriser. 

4.  To  be  a  cure  for ;  to  remedy.     [Obs.] 

No  medicine 
Might  avail  his  sickness  to  recure.  Lydgate. 

Re-Ctire',  n.    Cure ;  remedy ;  recovery.     [Obs.] 

But  whom  he  hits,  without  recure  he  dies.      Fairfax. 

Re-cureless,  a.  Incapable  of  cure.   [Obs.]   Bp.  Hall. 

Re-cur'rence  (re-ktir'rens),  )  re.     [Cf.  F.  recurrence.] 

Re-cur'ren-cy  (-ren-sy),  f  The  act  of  recurring, 
or  state  of  being  recurrent ;  return ;  resort ;  recourse. 

I  shall  insensibly  go  on  from  a  rare  to  a  frequent  recurrence 
to  the  dangerous  preparations.  /■  Taylor. 

Re-cur'rent  (-rent),  a.  [L.  reeurrens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
recurrere :  cf.  F.  recurrent.  See  Recur.]  1.  Returning 
from  time  to  time  ;  recurring ;  as,  recurrent  pains. 

2.  {Anat.)  Running  back  toward  its  origin;  as,  a  re- 
current  nerve  or  artery. 

Recurrent  fever.  (Med.)  See  Relapsing  fever,  under 
Relapsing.  —  Eecuirent  pulae  (Physiol.),  the  pulse  beat 
which  appears  (when  the  radial  artery  is  compressed  at 
the  \vrist)  on  the  distal  side  of  the  point  of  pressure 
through  the  arteries  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  —  Kecur- 
rent  sensibility  (Physiol.),  the  sensibility  manifested  by 
the  anterior,  or  motor,  roots  of  the  spinal  cord  (their 
stimulation  causing  pain)  ovring  to  the  presence  of  sen- 
sory fibers  from  the  corresponding  sensory  or  posterior 
roots.  

Re-cur'sant  (re-kflr'sant),  a.  [L. 
recursans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  recursare  to 
run  back,  v.  freq.  of  recurrere.  See 
Recur.]  {Her.)  Displayed  with  the 
back  toward  the  spectator  ;  —  said  es- 
pecially of  an  eagle. 

Re-cur'slon  (-shiin),  re.  [L.  recur- 
sio.  See  Recur.]  The  act  of  recurring ; 
return.     [Obs.]  Boyle. 

Re-CUr'Vate    (re-kfir'vat),    a.      [L. 
recurvatus,  p.  p.  of  recurvare. 
{Bot.)  Recurved. 

Re-cur'vate  (-vat),  v.  t.  To  bend  or  curve  back ;  to 
recurve.  Pennant. 


Eagle  Recursant. 
SeeRE-,  and  Ccbvate.] 


Re'cnr-va'tlon  (re'kiir-va'shun),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
curving, or  the  state  of  being  recurved ;  a  bending  or 
flexure  backward. 

Re-curve'  (re-kflrv'),  v.  t.  To  curve  in  an  opposite  or 
unusual  direction  ;  to  bend  back  or  down. 

Re-curved'  (re-kflrvd'),  a.  Curved  in  an  opposite  or 
uncommon  direction ;  bent  back ;  as,  a  bird  with  a  re- 
curved bill ;  flowers  with  recurved  petals. 

Re-cur'vi-ros'ter  (re-kfir'vl-ros'ter),  n.  [L.  recurvus 
bent  back  -f-  rost-mm  beak  :  cf.  F.  recurvirostre.]  {Zo- 
ol.)  A  bird  whose  beak  bends  upward,  as  the  avocet. 

Re-cur'vi-ros'tral  (-tral),  a.  [See  Recurvibosteb.] 
{Zo'ol. )  Having  the  beak  bent  upwards. 

Re-CUr'vi-ty  (re-kQr'vi-ty),  re.     Recurvation. 

Re-Cur'vOUS  (-viis),  a.  [1,.  recurvus ;  pref .  re- re- + 
cvrvus  curved.]     Recurved.  Derham. 

Re-CU'san-cy  (re-ku'zmi-si^  or  rgk'u-),  n.  The  state 
of  being  recusant ;  nonconformity.  Coke. 

Re-CU'sant  (-zant ;  277),  a.  [L.  recusans,  -antis,  p. 
pr.  of  recusare  to  refuse,  to  object  to  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -f- 
causa  a  cause,  pretext:  cf.  F.  recusant.  See  Cause, 
and  cf.  Rube.]  Obstinate  in  refusal ;  specifically,  in 
English  history,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  king  in  the  church,  or  to  conform  to  the  estab- 
lished rites  of  the  church  ;  as,  a  recusant  lord. 

It  stated  him  to  have  placed  his  son  in  the  household  of  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  a  recusant  papist.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Re-CU'sant,  n.  1.  One  who  is  obstinate  in  refusal ; 
one  standing  out  stubbornly  against  general  practice  or 
opinion. 

The  last  rebellious  recusants  among  the  European  family  of 
nations.  £>e  Quincey. 

2.  {Eng.  Hist. )  A  person  who  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  king  in  matters  of  religion  ;  as,  a 
Roman  CathoUc  recusant,  who  acknowledges  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  pope.  Brande  &  C. 

3.  One  who  refuses  communion  with  the  Church  of 
England ;  a  nonconformist. 

All  that  are  reaisants  of  holy  rites.  Holyday. 

Rec'u-sa'tion  (rgk'li-za'shiSn),  re.  [L.  recusatio :  cf. 
F.  recusation.]     1.  Refusal.     [Obs.] 

2.  {Old  Laiv)  The  act  of  refusing  a  judge,  or  chal- 
lenging that  he  shall  not  try  the  cause,  on  account  of  his 
supposed  partiality.  Blackstone. 

Re-cu'sa-tlve  (re-ku'za^tlv),  a.  Refusing;  denying; 
negative.     [R.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Re-cuse'  (re-kuz'),  v.  t.  [F.  recuser,  or  L.  recusare. 
See  Recusant.]  {Law)  To  refuse  or  reject,  as  a  judge ; 
to  challenge  that  the  judge  shall  not  try  the  cause. 
[Obs.]  '  Sir  K.  Digby. 

Re-CUS'Sion  (re-kiish'un),  n.  [L.  recuiire,  recussum, 
to  beat  back  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -\-  quatere  to  shake.]  The  act 
of  beating  or  striking  back. 

Red  (rid),  obs.  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Read.  Spenser. 

Red,  V.  t.  To  put  in  order ;  to  make  tidy ;  also,  to 
free  from  entanglement  or  embarrassment ;  —  generally 
with  up  ;  as,  to  red  up  a  house.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Red,  a.  [Compar.  Redder  (-der) ;  superl.  Reddest.] 
[OE.  red,  reed,  read,  AS.  read,  read;  akin  to  OS.  rod, 
OFries.  rdd,  D.  rood,  G.  roth,  rot.  OHG.  rot,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
rod,  Icel.  rauSr,  rJoSr,  Goth,  rauds,  W.  rhudd,  Armor. 
ruz,  Ir.  &  Gael,  ruadh,  L,  ruber,  rufus,  Gr.  epuflpot,  Skr. 
rudhira,  rohita  ;  cf.  L.  rutilus.  V113.  Cf .  Erysipelas, 
Rouge,  Rubbio,  Ruby,  Ruddy,  Russet,  Rust.]  Of  the 
color  of  blood,  or  of  a  tint  resembling  that  color  ;  of  the 
hue  of  that  part  of  the  rainbow,  or  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
which  is  furthest  from  the  violet  part.  "  Fresh  flowers, 
white  and  reede."  Chaucer. 

Your  color,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose.     Shak. 

^S^^Red  is  a  general  term.  Including  many  different 
shades  or  hues,  as  scarlet,  crimson,  vermilion,  orange  red, 
and  the  like. 

^^"Red  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  self -explaining 
compounds ;  as,  red-breasted,  rec?-cheeked,  red-faced,  rea- 
haired,  red-headed,  red-skinned,  red-tailed,  red-topped, 
red-whiskered,  red-coated. 

Red  admiral  (Zo'ol.),  a  beautiful  butterfly  CVanessa  Ata- 
lanta)  common  in  both 
Europe  and  America.  / 
The  front  wings  are  J 
crossed  by  a  broad  or- 
ange red  band.  The 
larva  feeds  on  nettles. 
Called  also  Atalanta  but- 
terfly, and  nettle  butter- 
fly.—Rei  ant.  (Zo'ol.) 
(a)  A  very  siiiall  ant 
(Mijrmica  molest  a) 
which  often  infests 
houses,  (b)  A  larger  red- 
dish ant  (Formica  san- 
guinea),  native  of  Eu- 
rope and  America.  It  is  one  of  the  slave-making  species. 
—  Ked  antimony  (i/ire.),  kermesite.  See  Kermes  mineral 
(b),  under  Kj;ehes. — Ked  ash  (Bot.),  an  American  tree 
(Fraxinus  pubescens),  smaller  than  the  white  ash,  and 
less  valuable  for  timber.  Gray.  —  Hei  bass.  (Zo'ol.)  See 
Redfish  (d). — Ked  bay(i?oi;.),  a  tree  (Persea  Carolinien- 
sis)  having  the  heartwood  red,  found  in  swamps  in  the 
Southern  United  States. —Red  birch  (Bot.),  a  species  of 
birch  (Bettila  nigra)  having  reddish  brown  bark,  and  com- 
pact, light-colored  wood.  Gray.  —  Ked  blindness.  (Med.) 
See  Daltonism.  —  Ked  book,  a  book  containing  the  names 
of  all  the  persons  in  the  service  of  the  state.  [Eng.)  — 
Ked  book  of  the  Exchequer,  an  ancient  record  in  which 
are  registered  the  names  of  all  that  held  lands  per  baro- 
niam  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Brnnde  &  C.  —  Red  brass, 
an  alloy  containing  eight  parts  of  copper  and  three  of 
zinc.  — Red  bread  ( if  oo?.),  a  bright  red  sponge  (Microciona 
prolifera),  common  on  oyster  shells  and  stones.  [Local, 
V.  -S.]  — Red  bng.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  very  small  mite  which 
in  Florida  attacks  man,  and  produces  great  irritation  by 
its  bites,  (b)  A  red  hemipterous  insect  of  the  genus  Pyr- 
rhocoris,  especially  the  European  species  (P.  apterus), 
which  is  bright  scarlet  and  lives  in  clusters  on  tree 
trunks,  (c)  See  Cotton  staiver,  under  Cotton.  —  Red  ce- 
dar. (Bot.)  (a)  An  evergreen  North  American  tree  (Ju- 
niperus  Virginiana)  having  a  fragrant  red-colored  heart- 
wood.    (J)  A  tree  of  India  and  Australia  ( Cedrela  Toona) 
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having  fragrant  reddish  wood;— called  al80<oo>iand<oon 
\ree  in  India.  —  Eed  chalk.  See  under  Chalk.  —  Eed  cop- 
per (Min.),  red  oxide  of   copper:    cuprite.  —  Red   coral 

lZodl-),th&  precious  coral  (Coraltium  rubrum).  See  II- 
lusts.  of  CoKAL  and  Gokqoniacea.  —  Eed  croas.  (a)  The 
cross  of  St.  George,  the  national  emblem  of  the  English. 
(6)  The  Geneva  cross.  See  Geneva  convention,  and  Ge- 
neva cross,  under  Geneva.  —Red  currant.  (£ot.)  See  CuE- 
HANT.  —  Red  deer.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  common  atd^s  (Cervus 
elaphus),  native  of  the  forests  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  American  elk, 
or  wapiti.  (6)  The  Virginia  deer.  See  Deer.  —  Eed  duck 
(Zo'dl.),  a  European  reddish  brown  duck  (FuUgula  ny- 
roca) ;  —  called  also  ferruginous  duck.  —  Red  ebony.  (Bot.) 
See  Grenadillo.  —  Red  empreae  (ZooZ.),  a  butterfly.  See 
Tortoise  shell.  — Red  flr  (Hot.),  a  coniferous  tree  iPseu- 
doisuga  Douglasii)  found  from  British  Columbia  to  Texas, 
and  highly  valued  for  its  durable  timber.  The  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  other  coniferous  trees,  as  the  Norway 
epruce  and  the  American  Abies  magnifica  and  A.  nobilis. 

—  Red  Are.  (Pyrotech.)  See  Blue  fire,  under  Fire.  —  Red 
flag.  See  under  Plao.  —  Red  fox  (Zo'dl.),  the  common 
American  fox  (  Viilpes  fulvus),  which  is  usually  reddish  m 
color.  —Red  grouae  (Zo'dl.),  the  Scotch  grouse,  or  ptarmi- 
gan. See  under  Ptarmigan.  —  Red  gum,  or  Red  gum-tree 
TBoL),  a  name  given  to  eight  Australian  species  of  Euca- 
lyvius  (Eucalyptus  amygdalina.resinifera,  etc.)  which 
yield  a  reddish  gum  resm.  See  Euoaltptus.  —  Red  hand 
(Her.),  a  left  hand  appaum^,  fingers  erect,  borne  on  an 
escutcheon,  being  the  mark  of  a  baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  —  called  also 
Badge  of  Ulster. —'Red  herring,  the  common  herring  dried 
and  smoked. —  Red  horae.  (Zo'dl.)  {a)  Any  large  Ameri- 
can red  fresh-water  sucker,  especially  Moxostoma  ma- 
crolepidotum  and  allied  species.  (6)  See  the  Note  under 
Drumpish.  —  Red  lead.  (Chem.)  See  under  Lead,  and 
Minium.  —  Red-lead  ore.  (Min.)  Same  as  Crocoite.-  Red 
h<juor  (Dyeing),  a  solution  consisting  essentially  of  alu- 
mmium  acetate,  used  as  a  mordant  in  the  fixation  of  dye- 
stuffs  on  vegetable  fiber  ;  —  so  called  because  used  orig- 
inally for  red  dyestuffs.  Called  also  red  mordant.  —  Red 
maggot  (Zo'dl.),  the  larva  of  the  wheat  midge.  —  Red  man- 
ganeae.  (Min.)  Same  as  Khodochrosite.  —  Red  man,  one 
of  the  American  Indians ; — so  called  from  his  color. — Red 
maple  (Bot.),  a  species  of  maple  (Acer  rubrum).  See  Ma- 
ple.—Red  mite.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Red  spider,  below. —  Red 
mulberry  (5o^),  an  American  mulberry  of  a  dark  purple 
color (M01-US rubra).— '&ai  mullet  (ZodDtthe  surmullet. 
See  Mullet.  —  Red  ocher  (Min.),  a  soft  earthy  variety  of 
hematite,  of  a  reddish  color.— Red  perch  (Zo'dl.),  the  rose- 
fish. —  Red  phosphorus.    (Chem.)  See  under  Phosphorus. 

—  Eed  pine  (Bot.),  an  American  species  of  pine  (Pinus  resi- 
nosa);  — so  named  from  its  reddish  bark. —Red  precipi- 
tate. See  under  Precipitate.  —  Red  Republican  (European 
Politics),  originally,  one  who  maintained  extreme  repub- 
lican doctrines  in  France,  —  because  a  red  liberty  cap  was 
the  badge  of  the  party ;  an  extreme  radical  in  social 
reform.  [(7a«<]  — Red  ribbon,  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath  m  England.  —Red  aandera.   (Bot.)  See  Sanders. 

—  Red  aandstone.  (Oeol.)  See  under  Sandstone.  —  Red 
scale  (Zo'dl.),  a  scale  insect  (Aspidiotus  aurantii)  very  in- 
jurious to  the  orange  tree  in  California  and  Australia. 

—  Red  silver  (Min.),  an  ore  of  silver,  of  a  ruby-red  or 
reddish  black  color.  It  includes  proustiie,  or  light  red 
silver,  and  pyrargyriie,  or  dark  red  silver.  —  Red  snap- 
per (Zo'dl.),  a  large  fish  (Lutjanus  aya  or  Blackfordii) 
abundant  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  about  the  Florida 
reefs.  —  Red  anow,  snow  colored  by  a  microscopic  unicel- 
lular alga  (Protococcus  nivalis)  which  produces  large 
patches  of  scarlet  on  the  snows  of  arctic  or  mountainous 
regions.  —Red  aoltenlng  (Med.)  a  form  of  cerebral  Soften- 
ing in  which  the  affected  parts  are  red, — a  condition  due 
either  to  infarction  or  inflammation.  —  Red  spider  (Zo'dl.), 
a  very  small  web-spinning  mite  ( Tetrany- 
chus  telarius)  which  infests,  and  often 
destroys,  plants  of  various  kinds,  espe- 
cially those  cultivated  in  houses  and 
conservatories.  It  feeds  mostlv  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  causes 
them  to  turn  yellow  and  die.  The  adult 
insects  are  usually  pale  red.  Called  also 
red  mite.— 'Rei.  a(iulrrel(.?oo?.),  the  chick- 
aree. —  Red  tape,  the  tape  used  in  public 
offices  for  tymg  u^  documents,  etc. ; 
hence,  official  formality  and  delay.  —  Red 
nnderwlng  (Zo'dl.),  any  species  of  noc- 
tuid  moths  belonging  to  Catocala  and  n  .  <i^%x„  „  20 
alhed  genera.  The  numerous  species  are  ^'' 
mostly  large  and  handsomely  colored.  The  under  wings 
are  commonly  banded  with  bright  red  or  orange.  —  Red 
water,  a  disease  in  cattle,  so  called  from  an  appearance 
like  blood  in  the  rurine. 

Red  (r§d),  n.  1.  The  color  of  blood,  or  of  that  part  of 
the  spectrum  farthest  from  violet,  or  a  tint  resembling 
these.  "  Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue."    Milton. 

2.  A  red  pigment. 

3.  {European  Politics)  An  abbreviation  for  Red  Re- 
publican.   See  under  Red,  a.    [^Canf] 

4.  pi.  (Med.)  The  menses.  Dunglison, 
Engliah  red,  a  pigment  prepared  by  the  Dutch,  similar 

to  Indian  red.  —  Hypericum  red,  a  red  resinous  dyestuff 
extracted  from  Hypericum.  —  Indian  red.  See  under  In- 
dian, and  Almaqra. 

Re-dact'  (re-dSkf ),  v.  t.  [L.  redactus,  p.  p.  of  redi- 
gere  ;  pref .  red-,  re-,  again,  back  -(-  agere  to  put  in  mo- 
tion, to  drive.]  To  reduce  to  form,  as  literary  matter ;  to 
digest  and  put  in  shape  (matter  for  publication) ;  to  edit. 

II  R6'dac'teur'  (ra'dak'ter'),  n.    [P.]    See  Redactor. 

Re-dac'tion  (re-dSk'shfin),  n.  [F.  redaction.']  The 
act  of  redacting  ;^work  produced  by  redacting  ;  a  digest. 

Re-dac'tor  (-ter),  n.  One  who  redacts ;  one  who  pre- 
pares matter  for  publication  ;  an  editor.  Carlyle. 

Re-dan'  (re-d5n'),  n.  [P.,  for  OF.  redent  a  double 
notching  or  jag- 
ging, as  in  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  fr. 
L.  pref.  re-  re-  -|- 
dens,  dentis,  a 
tooth.  Cf.  Re- 
dented.]  [Writ- 
ten sometimes  redent  and  redens.']  1.  (^Fort.)  A  work 
having  two  parapets  whose  faces  unite  so  as  to  form  a 
salient  angle  toward  the  enemy. 

2.  A  step  or  vertical  offset  in  a  wall  on  uneven  ground, 
to  keep  the  parts  level. 


a  b  Redans  ;  c  Double  Redan. 


BUKD  (-gud) ;  p.  pr.  &  v.  n.  Rbdabocuig,  J  P^  redar- 
guere;  pref.  ted-,  re-,  re-  +  arguere  to  accuse,  charge 
with  :  cf.  P.  redarguer.]  To  disprove  ;  to  refute ;  to 
confute ;  to  reprove ;  to  convict.     [Archaic] 

How  shall  I .  . .  suffer  that  God  should  redargue  me  at  dooms- 
day, and  the  angels  reproach  my  lukewarmness  ?     Jei'.  Taylor. 

Now  this  objection  to  the  immediate  cognition  of  external  ob- 
jects has,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  redargued  in  three  difterent 
ways.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Red'ar-gu'tlon  (rSd'ar-gu'shiin),  re.  [L.  redargutio.] 
The  act  of  redarguing  ;  refutation.   [^Obs.  or  R.]  Bacon. 

Red'ar-gU'tO-ry  (-t6-ry),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining, redargution  or  refutation  ;  refutatory.     \_R.] 

RedTjack' (rSd'hSk'),  TO.    (.ZoSZ.)  The  dunlin.   iU.  S.] 

Red'bel'ly  (-bel'ly),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  The  char. 

Red'blrd'  (-berd'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  cardinal  bird, 
(i)  The  summer  redbird  (Piranga  rubra).  (c)  The 
scarlet  tanager.     See  Tanager. 

RedOireast'  (-brSsf),  re.  1.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  European 
robin.  (J)  The  American  robin.  See  Robin,  (c)  The 
knot,  or  red-breasted  snipe  ;  —  called  also  robin  breast, 
and  robin  snipe.    See  Knot. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  long-eared  pondfish.     See  Pondpish. 

Red'bud'  (-bud'), n.  (Bot.)  A  small  ornamental  legu- 
minous tree  of  the  American  species  of  the  genus  Cercis. 
See  Judas  tree,  imder  Judas. 

Red'cap',  n.     1.  (Zo'dl.)  The  European  goldfinch. 

2.  A  specter  having  long  teeth,  popularly  supposed  to 
haunt  old  castles  in  Scotland.     \_Scot.]  Jamieson. 

Red'coat'  (-kof ),  n.  One  who  wears  a  red  coat ;  spe- 
cifically, a  red-coated  British  soldier. 

Red'de  (-de),  obs.  imp.  of  Read,  or  Rede.      Chaucer. 

Red'den  (red'd'n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reddened 
(-d'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Reddening.]  [From  Red,  a.] 
To  make  red  or  somewhat  red  ;  to  give  a  red  color  to. 

Red'dOD)  V.  i.    To  grow  or  become  red  ;  to  blush. 

Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak.         Pope. 

He  no  sooner  saw  that  her  eye  gUstened  and  her  cheek  red- 
dened than  his  obstinacy  was  at  once  subdued.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

II  Red-den'dum  (rSd-dSn'diim),  re.  [Neut.  of  L.  red- 
dendus  that  must  be  given  back  or  yielded,  gerundive  of 
reddere.  See  Reddition.]  (Law)  A  clause  in  a  deed  by 
which  some  new  thing  is  reserved  out  of  what  had  been 
granted  before ;  the  clause  by  which  rent  is  reserved  in 
a  lease.  Cruise. 

Red'dlsh  (rSd'dlsh),  a.  Somewhat  red ;  moderately 
red.  — Red'dish-ness,  n. 

Red-dl'tion  (red-dish'un),  re.  [L.  redditio,  fr.  reddere 
to  give  back,  to  return :  cf.  P.  reddition.    See  Render.] 

1.  Restoration  ;  restitution  ;  surrender.  Howell. 

2.  Explanation ;  representation.     [iJ.] 

The  reddition  or  application  of  the  comparison.    Chapman. 

Red'dl-tlve  (rSd'di-tiv),  a.  [L.  reddiiivus.]  (Gram.) 
Answering  to  an  interrogative  or  inquiry;  conveying  a 
reply  ;  as,  redditive  words. 

Red'dle  (rSd'd'l),  re.  [From  Red  ;  cf.  G.  r'dlhel.  Cf. 
Ruddle.]    (Min.)  Red  chalk.     See  under  Chalk. 

Red'dour  (rSd'der),  n.  [F.  raideur,iT.  raide  stiff.] 
Rigor;  violence.     [Obs.]  Gower. 

Rede  (red),  v.  t.  [See  Read,  v.  t."]  1.  To  advise  or 
counsel.     [Obs.  or  Scot.] 

I  rede  that  our  host  here  shall  begin.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  interpret ;  to  explain.     [Obs.] 

My  sweven  [dream]  rede  aright.  Chaucer. 

Rede,  n.    [See  Read,  re.]    1.  Advice ;  counsel ;  sug- 
gestion.    [Obs.  or  Scot.]  Burns. 
There  was  none  other  remedy  ne  reed.        Chaucer. 

2.  A  word  or  phrase ;  a  motto ;  a  proverb  ;  a  wise  saw. 
[Obs.]    "  This  rede  is  rife."  Spenser. 

Re-deem'  (re-dem'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Redeemed 
(-demd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Redeeming.]  [P.  redimer, 
L.  redimere;  pref,  red-,  re-,  re-  -|-  emere,  emptum,  to 
buy,  originally,  to  take,  cf.  Olr.  em  (in  comp.),  Lith. 
i/mti.  Cf.  Assume,  Consume,  Exempt,  Premium,  Prompt, 
Ransom.]  1.  To  purchase  back ;  to  regain  possession  of 
by  payment  of  a  stipulated  price  ;  to  repurchase. 

If  a  man  sell  a  dwelling  house  in  a  walled  city,  then  he  may 
redeem  it  within  a  whole  year  after  it  is  sold.  Lev.  xxv.  29. 

2.  Hence,  specifically :  (a)  (Law)  To  recall,  as  an 
estate,  or  to  regain,  as  mortgaged  property,  by  paying 
what  may  be  due  by  force  of  the  mortgage,  (b)  (Com.) 
To  regain  by  performing  the  obligation  or  condition 
stated ;  to  discharge  the  obligation  mentioned  in,  as  a 
promissory  note,  bond,  or  other  evidence  of  debt ;  as,  to 
redeem  bank  notes  with  coin. 

3.  To  ransom,  liberate,  or  rescue  from  captivity  or 
bondage,  or  from  Jiny  obligation  or  liability  to  suffer  or 
to  be  forfeited,  by  paying  a  price  or  ransom  ;  to  ransom ; 
to  rescue  ;  to  recover  ;  as,  to  redeem  a  captive,  a  pledge, 
and  the  like. 

Redeem  Israel,  O  God,  out  of  all  his  troubles.    Ps.  xxv.  22. 
The  Almighty  from  the  grave 
Hath  me  redeemed.  Sandgs. 

4.  (Theol.')  Hence,  to  rescue  and  deliver  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  the  penalties  of  God's  violated  law. 

Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us.  Cal.  iii.  18. 

6.  To  make  good  by  performing  fully  ;  to  fulfill ;  as, 
to  redeem  one's  promises. 

I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head.  Shak. 

6.  To  pay  the  penalty  of ;  to  make  amends  for ;  to 
serve  as  an  equivalent  or  offset  for ;  to  atone  for ;  to 
compensate  ;  as,  to  redeem  an  error. 

Whicli  of  ye  will  be  mortal,  to  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crinio  ?  Milton. 

It  is  n  cimnce  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows.       Shak. 
To  redeem  the  time,  to  make  the  best  use  of  it. 
Re-deem'a-bll'l-ty  (-4-bTl'I-ty),  re.    Redeemabloness. 
Re-deem'a-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.    1.  Capable  of  being  re- 
deemed ;  subject  to  repurchase ;  held  under  conditions 


permitting  redemption  ;  as,  a  pledge  securing  the  pay- 
ment of  money  is  redeemable. 

2.  Subject  to  an  obligation  of  redemption;  conditioned 
upon  a  promise  of  redemption ;  payable  ;  due ;  a% 
bonds,  promissory  notes,  etc.,  redeemable  in  gold,  orl| 
current  money,  or  four  months  after  date. 

Re-deem'a-ble-ness  (re-dem'a-b'l-nes),  n.  The  qual 
ity  or  state  of  being  redeemable  ;  redeemability. 

Re-deem'er  (re-dem'er),  re.     1.  One  who  redeems. 

2.  Specifically,  the  Savior  of  the  world,  Jesus  Christ. 

Rede'leSB  (red'16s),  a.  Without  rede  or  counsel.  [Obs.'\ 

Re'de-lib'er-ate  (re'de-lib'er-at),  V.  t.  &  i.  To  delib- 
erate again ;  to  reconsider. 

Re'de-llv'er  (re'de-liv'erj,  v.  t.  1.  To  deliver  or 
give  back  ;  to  return.  Ayliffe, 

2.  To  deliver  or  liberate  a  second  time  or  again. 

3.  To  report ;  to  deliver  the  answer  of.  [i2.]  "  Shall 
I  redeliver  you  e'en  so  ?  "  Shak. 

Re'de-Uv'er-ance  (-ans),  n.    A  second  deliverance. 

Re'de-liv'er-y  (-J),  re.      1.  Act  of  delivering  back. 

2.  A  second  or  new  delivery  or  liberation. 

Re'de-mand'  (re'de-mind'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  re-  back, 
again  -)-  demand:  cf. F.  redemander.']  To  demand  back; 
to  demand  again. 

Re'de-mand',  n.  A  demanding  back;  a  second  or 
renewed  demand. 

Re'de-mlse'  (-mlz'),  v.  t.  To  demise  back ;  to  convey 
or  transfer  back,  as  an  estate. 

Re'de-mlse',  re.  (Law)  The  transfer  of  an  estate 
back  to  the  person  who  demised  it ;  reconveyance ;  as,  the 
demise  and  redemise  of  an  estate.    See  under  Demise. 

Re-dem'on-Strate  (re-dgm'6n-strat  or  re'de-mSn'- 
strat),  V.  t.     To  demonstrate  again,  or  anew. 

Every  truth  of  morals  must  be  redemonstrated  in  the  experi- 
ence or  the  individual  man  before  he  is  capable  of  utilizing  it 
as  a  conatituent  of  character  or  a  guide  in  action.  Lowell. 

Re-demp'tl-ble  (re-demp'tl-b'l),  a.     Redeemable. 

Re-demp'tlon  (-shiin),  re.  [P.  redemption,  L.  re- 
demplio.  See  Redeem,  and  cf.  Ransom.]  The  act  of 
redeeming,  or  the  state  of  being  redeemed  ;  repurchase ; 
ransom ;  release ;  rescue ;  deliverance ;  as,  the  redemp- 
tion of  prisoners  taken  in  war ;  the  redemption  of  a  ship 
and  cargo.  Specifically :  (a)  (Law)  The  liberation  of  an 
estate  from  a  mortgage,  or  the  taking  back  of  property 
mortgaged,  upon  performance  of  the  terms  or  conditions 
on  which  it  was  conveyed ;  also,  the  right  of  redeeming 
and  reentering  upon  an  estate  mortgaged.  See  Equity 
of  redemption,  under  E(ivrrY.  (b)  (Com.)  Performance 
of  the  obligation  stated  in  a  note,  bill,  bond,  or  other  ev- 
idence of  debt,  by  making  payment  to  the  holder,  (c) 
(Theol.)  The  procuring  of  God's  favor  by  the  sufferings 
and  death  of  Christ ;  the  ransom  or  deliverance  of  sin- 
ners from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  the  penalties  of  God's 
violated  law. 

In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood.    Eph.  i.  7. 

Re-demp'tion-a-ry  (-a-r^),  re.  One  who  is,  or  may 
be,  redeemed.     [E.]  Hakluyt. 

Re-demp'tlon-er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  redeems  him- 
self, as  from  debt  or  servitude. 

2.  Formerly,  one  who,  wishing  to  emigrate  from  Eu- 
rope to  America,  sold  his  services  for  a  stipulated  time 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  passage. 

Re-demp'tlon-lst,  re.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  monk  of  an  or- 
der  founded  in  1197 ;  —  so  called  because  the  order  was 
especially  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  Christians  held 
in  captivity  by  the  Mohammedans.  Called  also  Trinita- 
rian. 

Re-demp'tlve  (-tlv),  a.  Serving  or  tending  to  re- 
deem ;  redeeming  ;  as,  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ. 

Re-demp'tor-lst  (-ter-Tst),  re.  [P.  redemptoriste,  fr. 
L.  redemptor  redeemer,  from  redimere.  See  Redeem.] 
(R.  C.  Ch.)  One  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy 
Redeemer,  founded  in  Naples  in  1732  by  St.  Alphonsus 
Maria  de  Liguori.  It  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  in  1832  at  Detroit.  The  Fathers  of  the  Congre- 
gation devote  themselves  to  preaching  to  the  neglected, 
esp.  in  missions  and  retreats,  and  are  forbidden  by  their 
rule  to  engage  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 

Re-demp'to-ry  (-tt-rf),  a.  Paid  for  ransom ;  serving 
to  redeem.     "  Hector's  )'erfemj)<ory  price. "      Chapman. 

Re-demp'ture  (-tiir ;  135),  re.     Redemption.     [Obs.] 

Re-dent'ed  (re-dSnt'gd),  a.  [From  OF.  redent.  See 
Redan.]     Formed  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  ;  Indented. 

Re'de-pos'it  (re'de-p5z'it),  V.  t.     To  deposit  again. 

Re'de-scend'  (-sSnd'),  v.  i.  [Pref.  re-+  descend: 
cf.  F.  redescendre.]     To  descend  again.  Houell. 

Red'eye'  (rgdl'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  rudd.  (b)  Same 
as  Redfish  (d).  (c)  Tlie  goggle-eye,  or  fresli-water  rock 
bass.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Red'fln'  (-fin'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  A  small  North  American 
dace  (Minni- 
lus  cornutus, 
or  Notropis 
meg  alops). 
The  male,  in, 
the    breeding  * 

season,      has  — ^^.i^^BSs;"— ^j<«u      -n- 

brlght  red  \t!->    ^<SJ        3 

fins.       Called 

an°d'^*fAiner'  ^^^^"^  iKotropis  megalopi). 

Applied  also  to  Notropis  ardens,  of  the  Mississippi  valley 

Red'ilnch'  (-finch'),  n.    (Zodl.)  Tlie  European  linnet. 

Red'flsh'  (rSd'fish'),  «.  (Zodl.)  (a)  Tlie  blueback 
salmon  of  the  North  P.acific  ;  —  called  also  nerka.  See 
Blueback  (b).  (b)  Tlie  rosefisli.  (c)  A  hivge  California 
labroid  food  flsli  (Trochocopns  pulcher);  —  called  also 
fal/iend.  (d)  Tlie  red  bass,  red  drum,  or  druiufish.  See 
the  Note  inider  Drumpish. 

Red'-glim'  (-gtSm'),  re.  [OE.  7red  gonndc  ;  AS.  redd 
red  -f-  gmid  matter,  pus.]  1.  (Med')  An  eruption  of 
red  pimphis  upon  the  face,  neck,  and  arms,  in  earW 
infancy  ;  tooth  rash  ;  stroplmlus.  Good, 

2.  A  name  of  rust  on  grain.    See  Rust. 
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Red'-hand'  (rSd'hSnd'),    )  a.  or  adv.    Having  hands 
Red'-hand'ed  (-hSnd'Sd), )      red  with  blood ;  in  the 
very  act,  as  if  with  red  or  bloody  hands ;  —  said  of  a  person 
taken  in  the  act  of  homicide ;  hence,  fresh  from  the  com- 
mission of  crimn ;  as,  he  was  taken  red-hand  or  red-handed. 
Red'head'  (-bed'),  n.     1.  A  person  having  red  hair. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  An  American  duck  {Aythya  Americana) 
highly  esteemed  as  a  game  bird.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
the  canvasback,  but  is  smaller  and  its  head  is  brighter 
red.  Called  also  red-headed  duck,  American  poachard, 
grayback,  and  fall  duck.  See  Blust.  under  Poachaed. 
(ft)  The  red-headed  woodpecker.    See  Woodpecker. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  milkweed  (Asclepias  Curassavica) 
with  red  flowers.     It  is  used  in  medicine. 

Red'hl-bi'tlon  (rSd'hl-blsh'iin),  n.  [L.  redhibitio  a 
taking  back.]  {Civil  Law)  The  annulling  of  a  sale,  and 
the  return  by  the  buyer  of  the  article  sold,  on  account 
of  some  defect. 

Red-hib'1-tO-ry  (rSd-hlb'i-to-i^),  a.  [L.  redhibilori- 
«s.]  (Civil  Law)  Of  or  pertaining  to  redhibition  ;  as,  a 
redhibitory  action  or  fault. 

Red'hoop'  (rSd'hoop'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  male  of  the 
European  bullfinch.     IProv.  Eng."] 

Red'horn'  (-hSru'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  species  of  a  tribe 
of  butterflies  (Fugacia)  including  the  common  yellow 
Bpecies  and  the  cabbage  butterflies.  The  antennae  are 
usually  red. 

Red'-hot'  (-hSf),  a.  Red  with  heat ;  heated  to  red- 
ness ;  as,  red-hot  iron ;  red-hot  balls.  Hence,  figuratively, 
excited  ;  violent ;  as,  a  red-hot  radical.  Shak. 

II  Re'dl-a  (re'dl-i),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Redle  (-e),  E.  Redias 
(-4z).  [NL.  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  (Zool.)  A  kind  of 
larva,  or  nurse,  which  is  produced  within  the  sporocyst 
of  certain  trematodes  by  asexual  generation.  It  in  turn 
produces,  in  the  same  way,  either  another  generation  of 
rediae,  or  else  cercariae  within  its  own  body.  Called  also 
proscolex,  and  nurse.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Re'dl-ent  (re'dl-ent),  a.  [L.  rediens,  p.  pr.  of  redire 
to  return  ;  pref.  red-  -f-  ire  to  go.]     Returning.     [J?.] 

Re'dl-gest'  (re'dl-jSsf),  V.  t.  To  digest,  or  reduce  to 
form,  a  second  time.  Kent. 

Re'dl-mln'lsh  (-mlfn'Ish),  v.  t.    To  diminish  again. 

Red'ln-gOte  (rSd'in-got),  n.  [F.,  corrupted  from  E. 
riding  coat.']  A  long  plain  double-breasted  outside  coat 
for  women. 

Re-dln'te-grate  (r^S-dtn'te-grSt),  a.  [L.  redintegra- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  redintegrare  to  restore  ;  pref.  red-,  re-,  re- 
■4-  integrare  to  make  whole,  to  renew,  fr.  integer  whole. 
Bee  Inteoeb.]  Restored  to  wholeness  or  a  perfect  state ; 
renewed.  Bacon. 

Re-dln'te-grate  (-grat),  v.  t.  To  make  whole  again  ; 
to  renew ;  to  restore  to  integrity  or  soundness. 

The  English  nation  seems  obliterated.  What  could  redinte- 
grate us  again  f  Coleridge. 

Re-dln'te-gra'tlon  (-gra'shiin),  n.  [L.  redintegra- 
tio.2  1.  Restoration  to  a  whole  or  sound  state  ;  renew- 
al ;  renovation.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  (Chem.)  Restoration  of  a  mixed  body  or  matter  to 
its  former  nature  and  state.     \_Archaic']  Coxe. 

3.  (Psychology)  The  law  that  objects  which  have  been 
previously  combined  as  parts  of  a  single  mental  state 
tend  to  recall  or  suggest  one  another ;  —  adopted  by  many 
philosophers  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas. 

Re'di-rect'  (re'dT-rSkf ),  a.  (Law)  Applied  to  the  ex- 
amination of  a  witness,  by  the  party  calling  him,  after 
the  cross-examination. 

Re'dlS-burse'  (re'dls-bflrs'),  V.  t.  To  disburse  anew ; 
to  give,  or  pay,  back.  Spenser. 

Re'dls-cov'er  (-kQv'er),  v.  t.    To  discover  again. 

Re'dis-pose'  (-poz'),  v.  t.  To  dispose  anew  or  again ; 
to  readjust ;  to  rearrange.  A.  Baxter. 

Re'dls-seize'  (-sez'),  v.  t.  (Law)  To  disseize  anew,  or 
a  second  time.     [Written  also  redisseise.'] 

Re'dis-sei'zln  (-se'zTn),  n.  (Law)  A  disseizin  by  one 
who  once  before  was  adjudged  to  have  disseized  the 
■ame  person  of  the  same  lands,  etc. ;  also,  a  writ  which 
lay  in  such  a  case.  Blackstone. 

Re'dls-sei'zor  (-zSr),  n.    (Law)  One  who  redisseizes. 

Re'dlS-SOlve'  (re'diz-z51v'),  V.  t.     To  dissolve  agam. 

Re'diS-till'  (re'dTs-ttl'),  v.  t.    To  distUl  again. 

Re'dls-train'er  (-tran'er),  n.  One  who  distrains  again. 

Re'dis-trib'Ute  (-tTVo'iit),_v.  t.  To  distribute  again. 
—  Re-dis'trl-bu'tlon  (-tri-bu'shun),  n. 

Re-dis'trict  (j-trlkt),  v.  t.   To  divide  into  new  districts. 

Re-dl'tion  (re-dTsh'iin),  n.  [L.  reditio,  fr.  redire.  See 
Rbdient.]    Act  of  returning ;  return.    \_Obs.~\  Chapman. 

Re'di-Vlde'  (re'dl-vid'),  V.  t.     To  divide  anew. 

Red'leg'  (rgd'lgg'),  1  «.     (ZoU.)   (a)   The  redshank. 

Red'legS'  (-ISgzO)    I      iP)  The  tumstone. 

Red'-let'ter  (-let/ter),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  red 
letter  ;  marked  by  red  letters. 

Red-letter  day,  a  day  that  is  fortunate  or  auspicious  ;  — 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  marking  holy  days, 
or  saints'  days,  in  the  old  calendars  with  red  letters. 

Red'ly,  adv.     In  a  red  manner  ;  with  redness. 

Red'mouth'  (-mouth'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  marine  food  fishes  of  the  genus  Diabasis, 
or  JJsem,ulon,  of  the  Southern  United  States,  having  the 
Inside  of  the  mouth  bright  red.  Called  also  flannel- 
mouth,  and  grunt. 

Red'ness,  n.  [AS.  reddness.  See  Bed.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  red ;  red  color. 

Red'O-lence   (rSd'o-lens),  )  n.    The  quality  of  being 

Red'0-len-cy  (-len-sj?),  )  redolent ;  sweetness  of 
scent ;  pleasant  odor ;  fragrance. 

Red'O-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  redolens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
redolere  to  emit  a  scent,  diffuse  an  odor  ;  pref.  red-,  re-, 
re-  +  olere  to  emit  a  smell.  See  Odob.]  Diffusing  odor 
or  fragrance  ;  spreading  sweet  scent ;  scented ;  odorous ; 
smelling ;  —  usually  followed  by  of.  "  Honey  redolent 
of  spring."    Dryden.  —  Red'O-lent-ly,  adv. 

Gales  .  .  .  redolent  of  joy  and  youth.  Qray. 


Re-don'ble  (re-dab''l),  v.  t.    [Pref.  re-  -\-  double:  of. 
F.  redoubler.    Cf.  Reduplicate.]    To  double  again  or 
repeatedly ;  to  increase  by  continued  or  repeated  addi- 
tions ;  to  augment  greatly ;  to  multiply. 
So  they 
Doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe.  Shak. 

Re-don'ble,  v.  i.  To  become  greatly  or  repeatedly  in- 
creased ;  to  be  multiplied  ;  to  be  greatly  augmented  ;  as, 
the  noise  redoubles. 

Re-doubt'  (re-douf ),  n.  [F.  redoute,  fem.,  It.  ridot- 
to,  LL.  reductus,  literally,  a  retreat,  from  L.  reductus 
drawn  back,  retired,  p.  p.  of  reducere  to  lead  or  draw 
back :  cf.  F.  reduit,  also  fr.  LL.  reductus.  See  Reduce, 
and  cf.  Reduct,  REDtnr,  Bidotto.] 
(Fort.)  (a)  A  small,  and  usually  a 
roughly  constructed,  fort  or 
outwork  of  varying  shape,  com- 
monly erected  for  a 
temporary  purpose, 
and  without  flank- 
ing defenses,  —  used 
esp.  in  fortifying 
tops  of  hills  and 
passes,  and  posi- 
tions in  hostUe  ter- 
ritory, (b)  In  per-  _ 
manent  works,  an  Redoubt  (in  the  foreground), 
outwork  placed  within  another  outwork.  See  F  and  i  in 
Illust.  of  Ravelin.     [Written  also  redout.] 

Re-doubt',  v.  t.  [F.  redouter,  formerly  also  spelt  re- 
doubter;  fr.  L.  pref.  re-  re-  -\-  dubitare  to  doubt,  in  LL., 
to  fear.  See  Doubt.]  To  stand  in  dread  of ;  to  regard 
with  fear ;  to  dread.     [i2.] 

Re-doubt'a-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.  [F.  redoutable,  formerly 
also  spelt  redoubtable.]  Formidable ;  dread ;  terrible  to 
foes;  as,  a  redoubtable  hero;  hence,  valiant; — often  in 
contempt  or  burlesque.     [Written  also  redoutable.] 

Re-dOUbt'ed,  a.      Formidable  ;   dread.     "  Some  re- 
doubted knight."  Spenser. 
Lord  regent,  and  redoubted  Burgundy.  Shak. 

Re-doabt'lng,  n.    Reverence ;  honor.     [Obs.] 

In  redoutyng  of  Mars  and  of  his  glory.       Chaucer. 

Re-dound'  (re-dound'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Redound- 
ed ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Redoundino.]  [F-  redonder,  L.  re- 
dundare  ;  pref.  red-,  re-,  re-  +  undare  to  rise  in  waves 
or  surges,  fr.  unda  a  wave.  See  Undulate,  and  cf.  Re- 
dundant.] 1.  To  roll  back,  as  a  wave  or  flood ;  to  be 
sent  or  driven  back ;  to  flow  back,  as  a  consequence  or 
effect ;  to  conduce ;  to  contribute ;  to  result. 

The  evil,  soon 
Driven  back,  redounded  as  a  flood  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprung.  '  Milton. 

The  honor  done  to  our  rehgion  ultimately  redounds  to  God, 
the  author  of  it.  Rogers. 

As  both  .  .  .  will  devour  great  quantities  of  paper,  there  will 
no  small  use  redound  from  them  to  that  manufacture.  Addison. 

2.  To  be  in  excess ;  to  remain  over  and  above ;  to  be 
redundant ;  to  overflow. 

For  every  dram  of  honey  therein  found, 

A  pound  of  gall  doth  over  it  redound.  Spenser. 

Re-donnd',  n.  l.  The  coming  back,  as  of  consequence 
or  effect ;  result ;  return ;  requital. 

We  give  you  welcome  ;  not  without  redound 

Of  use  and  glory  to  yourselves  ye  come.         Tennyson. 

2.  Reboimd  ;  reverberation.     [iJ.]  Codrington. 

Red'OW-a  (rgd'o-4),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Bohemian.]  A  Bohe- 
mian dance  of  two  kinds,  one  in  triple  time,  like  a 
waltz,  the  other  in  two-four  time,  like  a  polka.  The 
former  is  most  in  use. 

Red'pole'  (rSd'pol'),  n.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Redpoll. 

Red'poll'  (-pol'),  K.  (Zool.)  (a)  Anyone  of  several 
species  of  small  northern  finches  of  the  genus  Acanthis 
(formerly  .Mgiothus),  native  of  Europe  and  America. 
The  adults  have  the  crown  red  or  rosy.  The  male  of  the 
most  common  species  (A.  linarius)  has  also  the  breast 
and  rump  rosy.  Called  also  redpoll  linnet.  See  Illust. 
under  Ldinet.  (6)  The  common  European  linnet,  (e) 
The  American  redpoll  warbler  (Dendroica  palmarum). 

Re-draft'  (re-draff),  v.  t.    To  draft  or  draw  anew. 

Re-draft',  n.    1.  A  second  draft  or  copy. 

2.  (Com.)  A  new  bill  of  exchange  which  the  holder 
of  a  protested  bill  draws  on  the  drawer  or  indorsers,  in 
order  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  protested  bill  with 
costs  and  charges. 

Re-draw'  (re-dra'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Redbew  (-dru') ;  p.  p. 
Redrawn  (-dran')  '\  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Bedbawing.]  To  draw 
again ;  to  make  a  second  draft  or  copy  of  ;  to  redraft. 

Re-draw',  v.  i.  (Com.)  To  draw  a  new  bill  of  ex- 
change, as  the  holder  of  a  protested  biU,  on  the  drawer 
or  indorsers. 

Re-dress'  (re-dr5s'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -f-  dress.]  To 
dress  again. 

Re-dress'  (re-drSs'),  v.  t.  [F.  redresser  to  straighten ; 
pref.  re-  re-  -|-  dresser  to  raise,  arrange.     See   Dbess.] 

1.  To  put  in  order  again ;  to  set  right ;  to  emend ;  to 
revise.     [B..] 

The  common  profit  could  she  redress.        Chaucer. 

In  yonder  spring  of  roses  intermixed 

With  myrtle,  find  what  to  redress  till  noon.       Milton. 

Your  wish  that  I  should  redress  a  certain  paper  which  you 

had  prepared.  A.  Hamilton. 

2.  To  set  right,  as  a  wrong ;  to  repair,  as  an  injury ;  to 
make  amends  for ;  to  remedy ;  to  relieve  from. 

Those  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries, . . . 

I  doubt  not  but  with  honor  to  redress.  Shak. 

8.  To  make  amends  or  compensation  to  ;  to  relieve  of 

anything  unjust  or  oppressive ;   to  bestow  relief  upon. 

"  'T  is  thine,  O  king !  the  afflicted  to  redress."    Dryden. 

Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye  ?  Byron. 

Re-dress',  n.     1.   The  act  of  redressing ;  a  making 

right;  reformation;  correction;  amendment.     [B.] 

Reformation  of  evil  laws  is  commendable,  but  for  us  the  more 
necessary  is  a  speedy  redress  of  ourselves.  Hooker. 
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2.  A  setting  right,  as  of  wrong,  injury,  or  oppression ; 
as,  the  redress  of  grievances ;  hence,  relief  ;  remedy ;  rep- 
aration ;  indemnification.  Shak. 

A  few  may  complain  without  reaBon  ;  but  there  is  occasion 
for  redress  when  the  cry  is  universal.  Davaiant. 

3.  One  who,  or  that  which,  gives  relief ;  a  redresser. 
Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redress 

Of  those  whom  fate  pursues  and  wants  oppress.    Dryden, 

Re-dreSS'al  (re-drSs'al),  n.     Redress. 

Re-dress'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  redresses. 

Re-dress'1-ble  (-I-b'l),  a.    Such"  as  may  be  redressed. 

Re-dress'lve  (-Tv),  a.    Tending  to  redress.   Thomson. 

Re-dressless,  a.  Not  having  redress ;  such  as  can 
not  be  redressed ;  irremediable.  Sherwood. 

Re-dress'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  redressement.] 
The  act  of  redressing ;  redress.  Jefferson. 

Red'-rib'and  (rSd'rlVand),  n.  (Zool.)  The  European 
red  band  fish,  or  fireflame.    See  Band  fish. 

Red'root'  (rgd'robf),  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  several 
plants  having  red  roots,  as  the  New  Jersey  tea  (see  under 
Tea),  the  gromwell,  the  bloodroot,  and  the  Lachnanlhes 
tinctoria,  an  endogenous  plant  found  in  sandy  swamps 
from  Bhode  Island  to  Florida. 

Red'sear'  (rSd'ser'),  V.  i.  To  be  brittle  when  red-hot ; 
to  be  red-short.  Moxon. 

Red'Shank'  (rSd'shSnk'),  n.  1.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  com- 
mon Old  World  limicoiine  bird  (Totanus  calidris),  hav- 
ing the  legs  and  feet  pale  red.  The  spotted  redshank  (T. 
fuscus)  is  larger,  and  has  orange-red  legs.  Called  also 
redshanks,  redleg,  and  dee.    (b)  The  fieldfare. 

2.  A  bare-legged  person ;  —  a  contemptuous  appella- 
tion formerly  given  to  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  in  allu- 
sion to  their  bare  legs.  Spenser. 

Red'-Short'  (-shSrf),  a.  (Metal.)  Hot-short ;  brittle 
when  red-hot;  —  said  of  certain  kinds  of  iron. — Red'- 
short'ness,  n. 

Red'skln'  (-ekin'),  n.  A  common  appellation  for  a 
North  American  Indian ;  —  so  called  from  the  color  of 
the  skin.  Cooper. 

Red'Start'  (-start'),  n.    [Bed  +  start  tail.]    (Zool.) 

(a)  A  small,  handsome 
European  singing  bird 
(Buticilla  phcenicurus), 
allied  to  the  nightingale ; 
—called  also  redtail,  bran- 
tail,  fireflirt,  firetail.  The 
black  redstart  is  P.  iithys.  ■ 
The  name  is  also  applied 
to  several  other  species  of 
Buticilla  and  allied  genera,  native  of  India,  (b)  An  Amer- 
ican fly-catching  warbler 
(Setophaga  ruticilla).  The 
male  is  black,  with  large 
patches  of  orange-red  on 
the  sides,  wings,  and  tail. 
The  female  is  olive,  with 
yellow  patches. 

Red'streak' (-strek'),  n.  -^u^  -j 

1.  A  kind  of  apple  hav- 
ing the  skin  streaked  with   American  Redstart  (^Setophaga 
red  and  yellow,  — a  favorite  ruticilla).    Male. 
English  cider  apple.    Mortimer. 

2.  Cider  pressed  from  redstreak  apples. 

Red'tall'  (-tal'),  n.    (Zool.)  (a)  The  red-tailed  hawk. 

(b)  The  European  redstart. 
Red'-tailed'  (-tald'),  a.    Having  a  red  tail. 

Red-tailed  hawk  (Zool.),  a  large  North  American  hawk 
(Buteo  borealis).  When  adult  its  tail  is  chestnut  red. 
Called  also  hen  hawk,  and  red-tailed  buzzard. 

Red'-tape'  (-tap'),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  characterized 
by,  official  formality.    See  Bed  tape,  under  Red,  a. 

Red'-tap'ism  (rSd'tap'Iz'm),  n.  Strict  adherence  to 
official  formalities.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

Red'-tap'lst,  n.  One  who  is  tenacious  of  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  official  formalities.  Ld.  Lytton. 

Red'throat'  (rgd'throf),  n.  (Zool.)  A  small  Austra- 
lian singing  bird  (Phyrrholsemus  brunneus).  Tlie  upper 
parts  are  brown,  the  center  of  the  throat  red. 

Red'top/  (-t5p'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  grass  (Agrosiis 
vulgaris)  highly  valued  in  the  United  States  for  pastur- 
age and  hay  for  cattle ;  —  called  also  English  grass,  and 
in  some  localities  herd's  grass.  See  Illustration  in  Ap- 
pendix.   The  tall  redtop  is  Triodia  seslerioides. 

Re-dub'  (re-diib'),  v.  t.  [F.  radouber  to  refit  or  repair.] 
To  refit ;  to  repair,  or  make  reparation  for ;  hence,  to 
repay  or  requite.     [Obs.] 

It  shall  be  good  that  you  redvh  that  negUgence.     Wyatt. 

God  shall  give  power  to  rediib  it  with  some  like  requital  to  the 
French.  Qrafton. 

Re-duce'  (re-dris'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reduced 
(-diisf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beducino  (-dii'sing).]  [L.  re- 
ducere, reductum ;  pref.  red-,  re-,  re-  -f-  ducere  to  lead. 
See  Duke,  and  cf.  Bedoubt,  n.]  1.  To  bring  or  lead 
back  to  any  former  place  or  condition.     [06s.] 

And  to  his  brother's  house  reduced  his  wife.    Chapman. 

The  sheep  must  of  necessity  be  scattered,  unless  the  great 
Shepherd  of  souls  oppose,  or  some  of  his  delegates  reduce  and 
direct  us.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  bring  to  any  inferior  state,  with  respect  to  rank, 
size,  quantity,  quality,  value,  :!tc. ;  to  diminish  ;  to  lower ; 
to  degrade  ;  to  impair ;  as,  to  reduce  a  sergeant  to  the 
ranks ;  to  reduce  a  drawing ;  to  reduce  expenses ;  to  re- 
duce the  intensity  of  heat.  "An  ancient  but  reduced 
family."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Nothing  so  excellent  but  a  man  may  fasten  upon  something 

belonging  to  it,  to  reduce  it.  Tillotson, 

Having  reduced 

Their  foe  to  misery  beneath  their  fears.  Milton. 

Hester  Prynne  was  shocked  at  the  condition  to  which  she 

found  the  clergyman  reduced.  Hawthorns. 

3.  To  bring  to  terms ;  to  humble  ;  to  conquer  ;  to  sub- 
due ;  to  capture  ;  as,  to  reduce  a  province  or  a  fort. 

4.  To  bring  to  a  certain  state  or  condition  by  grinding, 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   &m,   arm,   ask,   final,   all ;    eve,   event,   end,  fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   iU ;    old,   Sbey,  drb,   5dd ; 
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pounding,  kneading,  rubbing,  etc. ;  as,  to  reduce  a  sub- 
stance to  powder,  or  to  a  pasty  mass ;  to  reduce  fruit, 
wood,  or  paper  rags,  to  pulp. 

It  were  but  right 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust.  Milton. 

6.  To  bring  into  a  certain  order,  arrangement,  classifi- 
cation, etc.  ;  to  bring  under  rules  or  within  certain  limits 
of  description,  or  to  conditions  and  terms  adapted  to  use 
in  computation ;  as,  to  reduce  animals  or  vegetables  to  a 
class  or  classes  j  to  reduce  a  series  of  observations  in 
astronomy  ;  to  reduce  language  to  rules. 

6.  (Arith.)  (a)  To  change,  as  numbers,  from  one  de- 
nomination into  another  without  altering  their  value,  or 
from  one  denomination  into  others  of  the  same  value ; 
as,  to  reduce  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  to  pence,  or 
to  reduce  pence  to  pounds ;  to  reduce  days  and  hours  to 
minutes,  or  minutes  to  days  and  hours.  (6)  To  change 
the  form  of  a  quantity  or  expression  without  altering  its 
value  ;  as,  to  reduce  fractions  to  their  lowest  terms,  to  a 
common  denominator,  etc. 

7.  (Chem.)  To  bring  to  the  metallic  state  by  separa- 
ting from  impurities ;  hence,  in  general,  to  remove  oxy- 
gen from ;  to  deoxidize ;  to  combine  with,  or  to  subject 
to  the  action  of,  hydrogen ;  as,  ferric  iron  is  reduced  to 
ferrous  iron ;  or  metals  are  reduced  from  their  ores ;  — 
opposed  to  oxidize. 

8.  (Med.)  To  restore  to  its  proper  place  or  condition, 
as  a  displaced  organ  or  part ;  as,  to  reduce  a  dislocation, 
a  fracture,  or  a  hernia. 

Beduced  iron  (Chem.),  metallic  iron  obtained  through 
deoxidation  of  an  oxide  of  iron  by  exposure  to  a  current 
of  hydrogen  or  other  reducing  agent.  When  hydrogen  is 
used  the  product  is  called  also  iron  by  hydrogen.  —  To 
redace  an  equationC^/jr.),  to  bring  the  unknown  quantity 
by  itself  on  one  side,  and  all  the  known  quantities  on  the 
other  side,  without  destroying  the  equation.  —  To  reduce 
an  expression  (Alg.),  to  obtain  an  equivalent  expression 
of  simpler  form.  —  To  reduce  a  square  (M'il.),  to  reform 
the  line  or  column  from  the  square. 

Syn.  —  To  diminish  ;  lessen ;  decrease ;  abate ;  short- 
en ;  curtail ;  impair ;  lower  ;  subject ;  subdue  ;  subjugate ; 
conquer. 

Re-duce'ment  (rt-dus'ment),  n.    Beduction.  Milton. 

Re-du'cent  (re-du'sent),  a.  [L.  reducens,  p.  pr.  of 
reducere.']    Tending  to  reduce.  —  ».    A  reducent  agent. 

Re-du'cer  (-ser),  n.   One  who,  or  that  which,  reduces. 

Re-du'cl-ble  (-sl-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  reduced. 

Re-dn'cl-ble-neSS,  n.     Quality  of  being  reducible. 

Re-du'clng  (re-du'sing),  a.  &  n.  from  Reduce. 

Reducing  furnace  (.Metal.),  a  furnace  for  reducing  ores. 
—  Kedncing  pipe  fitting,  a  pipe  fitting,  as  a  coupling,  an 
elbow,  a  tee,  etc.,  for  connecting  a  large  pipe  with  a 
smaller  one.  —  Beducing  valve,  a  device  for  automatically 
maintaining  a  diminished  pressure  of  steam,  air,  gas, 
etc.,  in  a  pipe,  or  other  receiver,  which  is  fed  from  a 
boiler  or  pipe  in  which  the  pressure  is  higher  than  is  de- 
sired in  the  receiver. 

Re-duct'  (re-diikt'),  v.  t.  [L.  reductus,  p.  p.  of  redu- 
cere.   See  REoncE.]    To  reduce.     [06*.]        W.  Warde. 

Re-duc'tl-bll'i-ty  (re-duk'ti-btl'i-ty),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  reducible ;  reducibleness. 

Re-dUC'tlon  (re-diak'shiSn),  n.  [F.  reduction,  L.  re- 
ductio.  See  Reduce.]  1.  The  act  of  reducing,  or  state 
of  being  reduced ;  conversion  to  a  given  state  or  condi- 
tion ;  diminution ;  conquest ;  as,  the  reduction  of  a  body 
to  powder  ;  the  reduction  of  things  to  order ;  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  government ;  the  reduction  of  a 
rebellious  province. 

2.  {Arith.  &  Alg.)  The  act  or  process  of  reducing. 
See  Reduce,  v.  t.,  6,  and  To  reduce  an  equation.  To  re- 
duce an  expression,  under  Reduce,  v.  t. 

3.  (Astron.)  (a)  The  correction  of  observations  for 
known  errors  of  instruments,  etc.  (6)  The  preparation 
of  the  facts  and  measurements  of  observations  in  order 
to  deduce  a  general  result. 

4.  The  process  of  making  a  copy  of  something,  as  a 
figure,  design,  or  draught,  on  a  smaller  scale,  preserving 
the  proper  proportions.  Fairkolt. 

5.  (Logic)  The  bringing  of  a  syllogism  in  one  of  the 
BO-called  imperfect  modes  into  A  mode  in  the  Srst  figure. 

6.  (Chem.  &  Metal.)  The  act,  process,  or  result  of  re- 
ducing ;  as,  the  reduction  of  iron  from  its  ores ;  the  reduc- 
tion of  aldehyde  from  alcohol. 

7.  (Med.)  The  operation  of  restoring  a  dislocated  or 
fractured  part  to  its  former  place. 

Reduction  ascending  {Arith.),  the  operation  of  changing 
numbers  of  a  lower  mto  others  of  a  higher  denomination, 
as  cents  to  dollars. — Reduction  descending  {Arith.),  the 
operation  of  changing  numbers  of  a  higher  into  others  of 
a  lower  denomination,  as  dollars  to  cents. 

Syn.  —  Diminution ;  decrease  ;  abatement ;  curtail- 
ment ;  subjugation ;  conquest ;  subjection. 

Re-dUC'tlve  (-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  reductif.']  Tending  to 
reduce ;  having  the  power  or  effect  of  reducing.  —  w.  A 
reductive  agent.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Re-dUC'tlve-ly,  adv.     By  reduction  ;  by  consequence. 

II  R6'dult'  (ra'dwe'),  n.  [F.  See  Redoubt,  «.]  (Fort.) 
A  central  or  retired  work  within  any  other  work. 

Re-dun'dance  (re-diin'dans),  Ira.     [L.   redundantia: 

Re-dun'dan-cy  (-dan-sy),        f      cf.  F.  redondance.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  redundant ;  superflu- 
ity ;  superabundance ;  excess. 

2.  That  which  is  redundant  or  in  excess ;  anything 
Buperfliuous  or  superabundant. 

Labor  .  .  .  throws  off  redundancies.        Addison, 

3.  (Law)  Surplusage  inserted  in  a  pleading  which  may 
be  rejected  by  the  court  without  impairing  the  validity 
of  what  remains. 

Re-dun'dant  (-dant),  a.  [L.  redundans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  redundare :  cf.  F.  redondant.  See  Redound.]  1.  Ex- 
ceeding what  is  natural  or  necessary ;  superabundant ; 
exuberant ;  as,  a  redundant  quantity  of  bile  or  food. 

Notwithstanding  the  redundant  oil  in  fishes,  they  do  not  in- 
urease  fat  so  much  as  flesh.  Arbuthnot, 
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2.  Using  more  words  or  images  than  are  necessary  or 
useful ;  pleonastic. 

Where  an  author  is  redundant,  mark  those  paragraphs  to  be 
retrenched.  /.  Watts. 

Syn.  — Superfluous  ;  superabundant;  excessive;  exu- 
berant ;  overflowing ;  plentiful ;  copious. 

Re-dun'dant-ly  (re-dun'dant-iy),  adv.  In  a  redun- 
dant manner. 

Re-dU'pll-cate  (rS-du'pli-kat),  a.  [Pref.  re-  +  du- 
plicate :  cf .  L.  reduplicatus.  Cf .  Redouble.]  1.  Dou- 
ble ;  doubled ;  reduplicative  ;  repeated. 

2.  (Bot. )  Valvate  with  the  margins  curved  outwardly  ; 
—  said  of  the  aestivation  of  certain  flowers. 

Re-dU'pU-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.     [Cf.  LL.  redupUcare."] 

1.  To  redouble ;  to  multiply ;  to  repeat. 

2.  (Gram.)  To  repeat  the  first  letter  or  letters  of  (a 
word).     See  Reduplication,  3. 

Re-dU'pU-ca'Uon  (-ka'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  reduplica- 
tion, L.  reduplicatio  repetition.]  1.  The  act  of  doubling, 
or  the  state  of  being  doubled. 

2.  (Pros.)  A  figure  in  which  the  first  word  of  a  verse 
is  the  same  as  the  last  word  of  the  preceding  verse. 

3.  (Philol.)  The  doubling  of  a  stem  or  syllable  (more 
or  less  modified),  with  the  effect  of  changing  the  time 
expressed,  intensifying  the  meaning,  or  making  the  word 
more  imitative ;  also,  the  syllable  thus  added ;  as,  L. 
tetvXi ;  po^osci. 

Re-du'pU-ca-tlve  (-ka-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ridupHcatif.'] 
Double ;  formed  by  reduplication ;  reduplicate.  /.  Watts, 

Red'U-vld  (rSd'iJ-vid), 
n.  [L.  reduvia  a  hang- 
nail.] (Zool.)  Any  he- 
mipterous  insect  of  the 
genus  Reduvius,  or  fam- 
ily Reduviidse.  They  live 
by  sucking  the  blood  of 
other  insects,  and  some 
species  also  attack  man. 

Red'weed'  (rSd'wed'), 
n.  (Bot. )  The  red  poppy 
(Papaver  Rhceas). 

Dr.  Prior. 

Red'wing'  (-wing'),  n 
thrush  (Turdus 
iliacus).  Its  un- 
der wing  coverts 
are  orange  red. 
Called  also  red- 
winged  thrush, 
(b)  A  North 
American  p  a  s- 
serine  bird  (Age- 
laius  phaeniceus) 
of  the  family  Ic- 
teridx.  The  male 
is  black,  with  a 
c  onspic  uous 
patch  of  bright 
red,  bordered 
with  orange, 
on  each  wing. 
Called  also  red- 
winged  blackbird,  red-winged  troupial,  marsh  blackbird, 
and  swamp  blackbird. 

Red'wfthe'  (rgd'with'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  West  Indian 
climbing  shrub  (Combretum  Jacquini)  with  slender  red- 
dish branchlets. 

Red'WOOd'  (-w66d'),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  gigantic  conifer- 
ous tree  (Sequoia  sempervirens)  of  California,  and  its 
light  and  durable  reddish  timber.  See  Sequola.  (b)  An 
East  Indian  dyewood,  obtained  from  Pterocarpus  santa- 
linus,  Csesalpinia  Sappan,  and  several  other  trees. 

11^^  The  redwood  of  Andaman  is  Pterocarpus  dalber- 
gioiaes ;  that  of  some  parts  of  tropical  America,  several 
species  of  Erythoxylum ;  that  of  Brazil,  the  species  of 
Sumirium. 

Ree  (re),  n.  [Pg.  real,  pi.  reis.  See  Real  the  money.] 
See  Rei. 

Ree,  V.  t.  [Cf.  Prov.  G.  r'dden,  raden,  raiten.  Cf. 
Riddle  a  sieve.]  To  riddle ;  to  sift ;  to  separate  or 
throw  off.     \Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.l  Mortimer. 

ReetOk' (re'b5k'),  ra.  [D., literally, roebuck.]  (Zool.) 
The  peele.     [Written  also  rehboc  and  rheeboe.'] 

Re-ech'O  (re-5k'o),  v.  t.  To  echo  back ;  to  reverber- 
ate again  ;  as,  the  hills  reecho  the  roar  of  cannon. 

Re-ech'O,  v.  i.  To  give  echoes ;  to  return  back,  or  be 
reverberated,  as  an  echo ;  to  resound  ;  to  be  resonant. 

And  a  loud  groan  reechoes  from  the  main.  Pope. 

Re-ech'O,  n.  The  echo  of  an  echo ;  a  repeated  or 
second  echo. 

Reech'y  (rech'y),  a.  [See  Reeky.]  Smoky ;  reeky ; 
hence,  begrimed  with  dirt.     [Oi«.] 

Reed  (red),  a.    Red.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Reed,  v.  &  ra.     Same  as  Rede.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Reed,  n.  The  fourth  stomach  of  a  ruminant ;  rennet. 
[Prov.  Eng.  or  Scot.'\ 

Reed,  n.  [AS.  hredd  ;  akin  to  D.  riet,  6.  riet,  ried, 
OHG.  hriot,  riot.']  1.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  many  tall 
and  coarse  grasses  or  grasslike  plants,  and  their  slender, 
often  jointed,  stems,  such  as  the  various  kinds  of  bam- 
boo, and  especially  the  common  reed  of  Europe  and 
North  America  (Phragmites  communis). 

2.  A  musical  instrument  made  of  the  hollow  joint  of 
some  plant ;  a  rustic  or  pastoral  pipe. 

Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes.  Milton. 

3.  An  arrow,  as  made  of  a  reed.  Prior. 

4.  Straw  prepared  for  thatching  a  roof.     {_Prov.  Eng.'] 
B.  (Mus.)  (n)  A  small  piece  of  cane  or  wood  attached 

to  the  mouthpiece  of  certain  instruments,  and  set  in 
vibration  by  the  breath.  In  the  clarinet  It  is  a  single 
flat  reed ;  in  the  oboe  and  bassoon  it  is  double,  forming  a 
compressed  tube,    (b)  One  of  the  thin  pieces  of  metal, 
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the  vibrations  of  which  produce  the  tones  of  a  melodeon, 
accordeon,  harmonium,  or  seraphine  ;  also  attached  to 
certain  sets  or  registers  of  pipes  in  an  organ. 

6.  (Weaving)  A  frame  having  parallel  flat  strips  of 
metal  or  reed,  between  which  the  warp  threads  pass,  set 
in  the  swinging  lathe  or  batten  of  a  loom  for  beating  up 
the  weft ;  a  sley.    See  Batten. 

7.  (Mining)  A  tube  containing  the  train  of  powder 
for  igniting  the  charge  in  blasting. 

8.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Reedino. 

Egyptian  reed  (5o<.),  the  papyrus.  —  Free  reed  (Mus.),  a 
reed  whose  edges  do  not  overlap  the  wind  passage,  —  used 
in  the  harmonium,  concertina,  etc.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  beating  or  striking  reed  of  the  organ  and  clari- 
net. —  Meadow  reed  grass  (Bot.),  the  Glycena  aquatica,  a 
tall  grass  found  in  wet  places.  —  Reed  babbler.  See  Reed- 
BiKD.  —  Reed  bunting  (Zo'oL).  (a)  A  European  sparrow 
(Emberiza  schceniclus)  which  frequents  marshy  places ;  — 
called  also  reed  sparrow,  ring  bunting,  (b)  Reedling.  — 
Reed  canary  grass  (Bot.),  a  tall  wild  grass  (Phalaris  arun- 
dinacea).  —Reed  grass.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  common  reed.  See 
Reed,  1.  (6)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Spwganium;  bur 
reed.  See  under  Bur.  —Reed  organ  (Mus.),  an  organ  in 
which  the  wind  acts  on  a  set  of  free  reeds,  as  the  harmo- 
nium, melodeon,  concertina,  etc.  —  Reed  pipe  (Mus.),  a 
pipe  of  an  organ  furnished  with  a  reed.  —  Reed  sparrow. 
(Zool.)  See  Reed  bunting,  above.  —  Reed  stop  (Mus.),  a  set 
of  pipes  in  an  organ  furnished  with  reeds.  —  Eeed  warbler. 
(Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  small  European  warbler  (Acrocephalus 
streperus) ;  —  called  also  reed  wren,  (b)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  Indian  and  Australian  warblers  of  the 
genera  Acrocephalus,  Calamoherpe,  and  Arundinax. 
They  are  excellent  singers.  —  Sea-sand  reed  (Bot.),  a  kind 
of  coarse  grass  (Ammophila  arundinacea).  See  Beach 
grass,  under  Beach. —Wood  reed  grass  (Bot.),  a  tall, 
elegant  grass  (Cinna  arundinacea),  common  in  moist 
woods. 

Reedtlrd'  (red'berd'),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  The  bobolinlt. 
(6)  One  of  several  small  Asiatic  singing  birds  of  the 
genera  Schaenicola  and  Eurycercus ;  —  called  also  reed 
babbler. 

Reed1>ack'  (-btik'),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  See  Rietboo. 

Reed'ed,  a.     1.  Covered  with  reeds  ;  reedy.     TuSKT, 

2.  Formed  with  channels  and  ridges  like  reeds. 

Reed'en  (red''n),  a.    Consisting  of  a  reed  or  reeds. 
Through  reeden  pipes  convey  the  golden  flood.    Dryden. 

Re-ed'1-ll-oa'tion  (re-5d'T-fI-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ri- 
Edification.  See  Reedift.]  The  act  of  reedifying ;  the 
state  of  being  reedified. 

Re-Sd'1-fy  (re-Sd'i-fi),  V.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -f  edify  :  cf.  F. 
reedifier,  L.  reaedificarc]  To  edify  anew ;  to  build 
again  after  destruction,     [i?.]  Milton. 

Reed'lng  (red'Ing),  n.  [From  4th  Bebd.]  1.  {jirch.) 
A  small  convex  molding ;  a  reed 
(see  niust.  (i)  of  Molding)  ;  one 
of  several  set  close  together  to  dec- 
orate a  surface  ;  also,  decoration 
by  means  of  reedings ;  —  the  re- 
verse of  fluting. 

^S"  Several  reedings  are  often 
placed  together,  parallel  to  each 
other,  either  projecting  from,  or  in- 
serted into,  the  adjoining  surface. 
The  decoration  so  produced  is  then 
called,  in  general,  reeding, 

2.  The  nurling  on  the  edge  of  a 
coin ;  —  commonly  called  milling. 

Reedless,  a.  Destitute  of  reeds ; 
as,  reedless  banks. 

Reed'ling  (-Itng),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  The  European  bearded 
titmouse  (Panurus  biarmicus); — called  also  reed  bunt- 
ing, bearded  pinnock,  and  lesser  butcher  bird. 

^S^  It  is  orange  brown,  marked  with  black,  white,  and 
ydlow  on  the  wings.  The  male  has  a  tuft  of  black  feath- 
ers on  each  side  of  the  face. 

Reed'-mace'  (-mas'),  n.    (Bot.)  The  cat-tail. 

Reed'work'  (-wfirk'),  ra.  (Mus.)  A  collective  name 
for  the  reed  stops  of  an  organ. 

Reed'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  reeds;  covered 
with  reeds.     "  Areed^  pool."  Thomson. 

2.  Having  the  quality  of  a  reed  in  tone,  that  is,  harsh 
and  thin,  as  some  voices. 

Reef  (ref ),  ra.  [Akin  to  D.  rif,  G.  riff,  Icel.  rif,  Dan. 
rev ;  cf .  Icel.  rif  a  rift,  rent,  fissure,  rifa  to  rive,  tear. 
Cf.  Rift,  Rive.]  1.  A  chain  or  range  of  rocks  lying  at 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  See  Coral  reefs,  under 
Coral. 

2.  (Mining)  A  large  vein  of  auriferous  quartz ;  —  so 
called 'in  Australia.  Hence,  any  body  of  rock  yielding 
valuable  ore. 

Reef  builder  (Zo'ol.),  any  stony  coral  which  contributes 
material  to  the  formation  of  coral  reefs.  —  Reef  heron 
(Zo'ol.),  any  heron  of  the  genus  Demiegretta;  as,  the 
blue  reef  heron  (D.  jugularis)  of  Australia. 

Reef,  n.  [Akin  to  D.  reef,  G.  reff,  Sw.  ref ;  of.  Icel. 
rif  reef,  rifa  to  fasten  together.  Cf.  Reeve,  v.  t.,  Rrv- 
et.]  (Naut.)  That  part  of  a  sail  which  is  taken  in  or  let 
out  by  means  of  the  reef  points,  in  order  to  adapt  the 
size  of  the  sail  to  the  force  of  the  wind. 

^W  From  the  head  to  the  first  reef-band,  in  square 
sails,  is  termed  the  first  reef ;  from  this  to  the  next  is 
the  second  reef ;  and  so  on.  In  fore-and-aft  sails,  which 
reef  on  the  foot,  the  first  reef  is  the  lowest  part.     Tollen. 

Close  reef,  the  last  reef  that  can  be  put  in.  —  Reef  bond. 
See  Reef-band  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Reef  knot,  the  knot 
which  is  used  in  tyhig  reef  points.  See  Jllusl.  under  Knot. 
—  Reef  line,  a  small  rope  formerly  used  to  reof  the  courses 
by  being  passed  spirally  round  tlio  yard  ami  tlirougli  the 
holes  ol  tlie  reef.  Totten.  —  Reef  points,  pieces  of  suinll 
rope  passing  tlirough  tlie  eyelet  holes  of  a  roof-band,  and 
used  in  reeting  tlie  sail.  —  Reef  tackle,  a  tackle  bv  which 
the  reef  cringles,  or  rings,  of  a  sail  are  hauled  up  to  the 
yard  for  reofliip.  Tollen.  —  To  take  a  reef  in,  to  reduce 
the  size  of  (a  sail)  by  folding  or  rolling  up  a  reef,  and 
lashing  it  to  the  spar. 

Reel,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Reefed  (rSft) ;  p.pr.  &  vh. 
FINO.]    (Naut.)  To  reduce  the  extent  of  (as  a 
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Ball)  by  rolling  or  folding  a  certain  portion  of  it  and 
making  it  fast  to  the  yard  or  spar.  Totten. 

To  reef  the  paddles,  to  move  the  floats  of  a  paddle 
wheel  toward  its  center  so  that  they  will  not  dip  so 
deeply. 

Reef-band'  (ref'band'), n.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  canvas 
sewed  across  a  sail  to  strengthen  it  in  the  part  where 
the  eyelet  holes  for  reefing  are  made.  Totlen. 

Reefer  (-er),  n.  X.  {Naut.)  One  who  reefs ;  —  a 
name  often  given  to  midshipmen.  Marryat. 

2.  A  close-fitting  jacket  or  short  coat  of  thick  cloth. 
Reefing,  n.     (Naut.)  The  process  of  taking  in  a  reef. 
Reefing  bowsprit,  a  bowsprit  so  rigged  that  it  can  easily 
be  run  in,  or  shortened  by  sliding  inboard,  as  in  cutters. 
Reefy  (-y),  a.    FuU  of  reefs  or  rocks. 
Reek  (rekj,  n.     A  rick.     \_Obs.']  B.  Jonson. 

Reek,  n.  [AS.  rec  ;  akin  to  OFries.  rek,  LG.  &  D.  rook, 
G.  ranch,,  OHG.  rouh,  Dan.  rog,  Sw.  rok,  Icel.  reykr,  and 
to  AS.  redcan  to  reek,  smoke,  Icel.  rjuka,  G.  riechen  to 
smell.]     Vapor  ;  steam ;  smoke  ;  fume. 

As  hateful  to  rae  as  the  reek  of  a  limekiln.  Shak. 

Reek,  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Keeked  (rekt) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Reekino.]     [AS.  recan.    See  Reek  vapor.]    To 

emit  vapor,  usually  that  which  is  warm  and  moist ;   to 

be  full  of  fumes ;  to  steam ;  to  smoke  ;  to  exhale. 

Few  chimneys  reeking  you  sliall  espy.     Spenser, 
I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat,  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dried,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed.       Milton. 
The  coffee  rooms  reeked  with  tobacco.    Macaulay. 
Reek'y    (,-f),    a.      [From    2d    Reek  ;    cf.    Reechy.] 

1.  Soiled  with  smoke  or  steam  ;  smoky  ;  foul.     Shak. 

2.  Emitting  reek.     "  Eeeky  fen."  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Reel  (rel),  n.     [Gael,  righil.']    A  lively  dance  of  the 

Highlanders  of  Scotland ;  also,  the  music  to  the  dance ;  — 
often  called  Scotch  reel. 

Virginia  reel,  the  common  name  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  old  English  "  country  dance,"  or  contra- 
dance  {contvedanse).  Bartlett. 

Reel,  n.  [AS.  hreol :  cf.  Icel.  hrsell  a  weaver's  reed 
or  sley.]  1.  A  frame  with  radial  arms,  or  a  kind  of 
spool,  turning  on  an  axis,  on  which  yarn,  threads,  lines, 
or  the  Uke,  are  wound ;  as,  a  log  reel,  used  by  seamen  ; 
an  angler's  reel  \  a  garden  reel. 

2.  A  machine  on  which  yarn  is  wound  and  measured 
into  lays  and  hanks,  — for  cotton  or  linen  it  is  fifty-four 
inches  in  circuit ;  for  worsted,  thirty  inches.    McElrath. 

3.  {Agric.)  A  device  consisting  of  radial  arms  with 
horizontal  slats,  connected  with  a  harvesting  machine, 
for  holding  the  stalks  of  grain  in  position  to  be  cut  by 
the  knives. 

Eeel  oven,  a  baker's  oven  in  which  bread  pans  hang 
suspended  from  the  arms  of  a  kind  of  reel  revolving  on 
a  horizontal  axis.  Kniyht. 

Reel,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reeled  (reld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Reeling.]     1.  To  roll.     [Obs.'] 

And  Sisyphus  an  huge  round  stone  did  reel.    Spenser. 

2.  To  wind  upon  a  reel,  as  yarn  or  thread. 

Reel,  V.  i.     [Cf.  Sw.  ragla.     See  2d  Reel.]     1.  To  in- 
cline, in  walking,  from  one  side  to  the  other  ;  to  stagger. 
They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man. 

Fs.  cvii.  27. 
He,  with  heavy  fumes  oppressed. 

Reeled  from  the  palace,  and  retired  to  rest.  Pope. 

The  wagons  reeling  under  the  yellow  sheaves.    Macaulay. 

2.  To  have  a  whirling  sensation ;  to  be  giddy. 

In  these  lengthened  vigils  his  brain  often  reeled.    Hawthorne. 

Reel,  n.  The  act  or  motion  of  reeling  or  staggering ; 
as,  a  drunken  reel.  Shak. 

Re'e-leof  (re'e-l§kt'),  v.  t.  To  elect  again  ;  as,  to  re- 
elect the  former  governor. 

Re'e-lec'tlon  (-lek'shiin),  n.  Election  a  second  time, 
or  anew ;  as,  the  reelection  of  a  former  chief. 

Reefer  (rel'er),  n.     1.  One  who  reels. 

2.  \Zodl. )  The  grasshopper  warbler  ;  —  so  called  from 
its  note.     [Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Re-81'l-gi-ble  (re-gl'i-ji-b'l),  a.  Eligible  again ;  ca- 
pable of  reelection ;  as,  reeligible  to  the  same  office.  — 
Re-el'1-gi-bil'i-ty  (re-gl'-T-ji-btl'i-ty),  n. 

Reem  (rem),  n.  [Heb.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  Hebrew  name 
of  a  horned  wild  animal,  probably  the  Urus. 

(1^°*  In  King  James's  Version  it  is  called  unicorn ;  in 
the  Revised  Version,  wild  ox.  Job  xxxix.  9. 

Reem,  v.  t.  [Cf.  Ream  to  make  a  hole  in.]  {Naut.) 
To  open  (the  seams  of  a  vessel's  planking)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  calking  them. 

Beemlng  iron  (Naut.),  an  iron  chisel  for  reeming  the 
seams  of  planks  in  calking  ships. 

Re'em-bark'  (re'Sm-bark'),  V.  t.  &  i.  To  put,  or  go, 
on  board  a  vessel  again  ;  to  embark  again. 

Re-em'bar-ka'tlon  (re-em'bar-ka'shun),  n.  A  putting, 
or  going,  on  board  a  vessel  again. 

Re'em-bod'y  (re'em-bod'y),  v.  t.    To  embody  again. 

Re'em-brace'  (-bras'J,  v.  i.     To  embrace  again. 

Re'e-merge'  (re'e-merj'),  V.  i.    To  emerge  again. 

Re'e-mer'gence  (-mer'jens),  n.     Act  of  reemerging. 

Re'en-act'  (re'gn-akf),  V.  t.     To  enact  again. 

Re'en-ac'tlon  (-3k'shun),  n.  The  act  of  reenacting ; 
the  state  of  being  reenacted. 

Re'en-acf  ment  (-Skt'ment),  n.  The  enacting  or  pass- 
ing of  a  law  a  second  time  ;  the  renewal  of  a  law. 

Re'en-COUr'age  (-kur'aj ;),  v.  i.     To  encourage  again. 

Re'en-dOW'  (-dou'),  v.  t.     To  endow  again. 

Re'en-f orce'  (-f ors'),  v.  t.  [Pref .  re-  +  enforce :  cf .  F. 
renforcer.J  To  strengthen  with  new  force,  assistance, 
material,  or  support ;  as,  to  reenforce  an  argument ;  to 
reenforce  a  garment ;  especially,  to  strengthen  with  ad- 
ditional troops,  as  an  army  or  a  fort,  or  with  additional 
ships,  as  a  fleet.     ["Written  also  reinforce.'] 

Re'en-force',  n.  [See  Reekforce,i;.  ,  and  cf.  Ranpokce, 
Reintorce.]  Something  which  reenforces  or  strengthens. 
Specifically :  (a)  That  part  of  a  cannon  near  the  breech 
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which  is  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  piece,  so  as  better 
to  resist  the  force  of  the  exploding  powder.  See  Illust. 
of  Cannon.  (6)  An  additional  thickness  of  canvas,  cloth, 
or  the  like,  around  an  eyelet,  buttonliole,  etc. 

Re'en-force'ment  (re'en-fors'ment),  n.  X.  The  act 
of  reenforcing,  or  tlie  state  of  bemg  reenforced. 

2.  That  which  reenforces  ;  additional  force  ;  espe- 
cially, additional  troops  or  force  to  augment  the  strength 
of  an  army,  or  ships  to  strengthen  a  navy  or  fleet. 

Re'en-gage'  (-gaj'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  engage  a  second 
time  or  again. 

Re'en-gage'ment  (-ment),  n,  A  renewed  or  repeated 
engagement. 

Re'en-grave'  (-grav'),  v.  t.     To  engrave  anew. 

Re'en-Joy'  (-joi'),  v.  i.    To  enjoy  anew.  Pope. 

Re' en-joy 'ment  (-ment),  n.     Renewed  enjoyment. 

Re'en-kin'dle  (-kin'd'l),  v.  t.     To  enkindle  again. 

Re'en-lisf  (-list'),  v.  t.  &  i.     To  enlist  again. 

Re'en-list'ment  (-ment),  n.     A  renewed  enlistment. 

Re'en-slave'  (-slav'),  v.  t.    To  enslave  again. 

Re-en'ter  (re-en'ter),  v.  t.     1.  To  enter  again. 

2.  {Engraving)  To  cut  deeper,  as  engraved  lines  on  a 
plate  of  metal,  when  the  engraving  has  not  been  deep 
enough,  or  the  plate  has  become  worn  in  printing. 

Re-en'ter,  v.  i.     To  enter  anew  or  again. 

Reentering  angle,  an  angle  of  a  polygon  pointing  inward, 
as  a,  in  the  cut.  —  Reentering  polygon, 
a  polygon  having  one  or  more  reen-       /  \ 

taring  angles. 

Re-en'ter-lng,  n.  {Calico  Print 
ing)  The  process  of  applying  add' 
tional  colors,  by  applications  of  print-  '-^^^^        / 

ing  blocks,  to  patterns  already  partly  — / 

colored.  Reentering  Polygon. 

Re'en-throne'  (-thron'),  t).  <.  To  oReentermg  Angle, 
enthrone  again  ;  to  replace  on  a  throne. 

Re'en-tlirone'ment  (-ment),  n.  A  second  enthroning. 

Re-en'trance  (re-en'trans),  n.  The  act  of  entering 
again  ;  reentry.  Hooker. 

Re-en'trant  (-trant),  a.  Reentering ;  pointing  or  di- 
rected inwards ;  as,  a  reentrant  angle. 

Re-en'try  (-try),  n.  1.  A  second  or  new  entry ;  as,  a 
reentry  into  public  life. 

2.  {Law)  A  resuming  or  retaking  possession  of  what 
one  has  lately  foregone; — applied  especially  to  land;  the 
entry  by  a  lessor  upon  the  premises  leased,  on  failure 
of  the  tenant  to  pay  rent  or  perform  the  covenants  in 
the  lease.  Burrill. 

Card  of  reentry  ( Whist),  a  card  that  by  winning  a  trick 
will  bring  one  the  lead  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  hand. 

Re'e-rect'  (re'e-rSkf),  V.  1.     To  erect  again. 

Reer'mouse' (rer'mous'),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Reaemouse. 

Re'es-tabllsh  (re'Ss-tai/lTsh),  v.  t.  To  establish 
anew ;  to  fix  or  confirm  again ;  to  restore  ;  as,  to  rees- 
tablish a  covenant ;  to  reestablish  health. 

Re'es-tab11sh-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  establishes  again. 

Re'es-tab'lish-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  reestab- 
lishing ;  the  state  of  being  reestablished.  Addison. 

Re'es-tate'  (-tSf),  v.  t.  To  reestablish.  [OJs.]  Waliis. 

Reeve  (rev),  re.    (Zool.)  The  female  of  the  ruff. 

Reeve,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rove  (rov) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Reeving.]  [Cf.  D.  reven.  See  Reep,  n.  &  v.  <.] 
{Naut. )  To  pass,  as  the  end  of  a  rope,  through  any  hole 
in  a  block,  thimble,  cleat,  ringbolt,  cringle,  or  the  like. 

Reeve,  n.  [OE.  reve,  AS.  gerefa.  Cf.  Sheriff.]  An 
officer,  steward,  bailiff,  or  governor ;  —  used  chiefly  in 
compounds;  as,  ahirereeve,  now  written  sheriff;  port- 
reeve,  etc.  Chaucer.     Piers  Plowman. 

Re'ex-am'i-aa-ble  (re'Sgz-Sm'i-na-b'l),  a.  Admitting 
of  being  reexamined  or  reconsidered.  Story. 

Re'ex-am'1-na'tion  (-i-na'shiln),  re.  A  repeated  ex- 
amination.    See  under  Examination. 

Re'ex-am'lne  (-in^,  v.  t.    To  examine  anew.   Hooker. 

Re'gx-change'  (re'Sks-chanj'),  t).  <.  To  exchange 
anew  ;  to  reverse  (a  previous  exchange). 

Re'ex-Cbange',  n.  1.  A  renewed  exchange  ;  a  re- 
versal of  an  exchange. 

2.  {Com.)  The  expense  chargeable  on  a  bill  of  ex- 
change or  draft  which  has  been  dishonored  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  returned  to  the  country  in  which  it  was 
made  or  indorsed,  and  then  taken  up.  Bouvier. 

The  rate  of  reUxchange  is  regulated  with  respect  to  the  drawer, 
at  the  course  of  exchange  between  the  place  where  the  bill  of 
exchange  was  payable,  and  the  place  where  it  was  drawn.  Re- 
exchanges  can  not  be  cumulated.  Walsft. 

Re'ex-hlb'lt  (re'Sgz-Tb'it  or  -Sks-hib'it),  v.  t.  To  ex- 
hibit again. 

Re'Sx-pef  (re'Sks-pSl'),  ".  t.    To  expel  again. 

Re'ex-pe'ri-ence  (-pe'ri-ens),  n,  A  renewed  or  re- 
peated experience. 

Re'ex-porf  (-port'),  v.  t.  To  export  again,  as  what 
has  been  imported. 

Re-ex'port  (re-Sks'port),  re.  Any  commodity  reex- 
ported ;  —  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

Re-ex'por-ta'tion  (-por-ta'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
exporting,  or  of  exporting  an  import.  A .  Smith. 

Re'Sx-pul'Slon  (re'eks-pfil'shiin),  re.  Renewed  or  re- 
peated expulsion.  Fuller. 

Reezed  (rezd),  a.  Grown  rank  ;  rancid ;  rusty.  [04s.] 
"JJeezed  bacon."  ifarston. 

Re-fac'tlon  (rS-fSk'shan),  re.  [See  Refection.]  Rec- 
ompense ;  atonement ;  retribution.     [Obs."]         Howell. 

Re-far'  (re-far'),  V.  i.  [Cf.  F.  refaire  to  do  over  again.] 
To  go  over  again ;  to  repeat.     [Obs.l 

To  him  therefore  this  wonder  done  refar.     Fairfax. 

Re-fash'ion  (re-fash'iln),  I',  t.  To  fashion  anew ;  to 
form  or  mold  into  shape  a  second  time.  MacKnight. 

Re-fash'lon-ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  refashion- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  refashioned.  [iJ.]  Leigh  Hunt. 

Re-fas'ten  (re-fas"n),  V.  t.     To  fasten  again. 

Re-fect'  (re-fgkf),  t).  t.  [L.  refectus,  p.  p.  of  reficere; 
pref.  re- re- -\- facere  to  make.]  To  restore  after  hun- 
ger or  fatigue ;  to  refresh.     [Archaic]      Sir  T.  Browne. 


Re-Iec'tlon  (re-fgk'shun),  re.  [L.  refectio  :  cf.  F.  ri- 
fection.  See  Refect,  Fact.]  Refreshment  after  hun- 
ger or  fatigue  ;  a  repast ;  a  lunch. 

[His]  feeble  spirit  inly  felt  refection.  Spenser. 

Those  Attic  nights,  and  those  refections  of  the  gods.    Curran. 

Re-fec'tlve  (re-fek'tlv),  a.     Refreshing ;  restoring. 

Re-tec'tlve,  n.     That  which  refreshes. 

Re-fec'tO-ry(-to-r^),re.  /  pi.  Refectories  (-rlz).  [LL. 
refectorium:  ci.'E.refectoire.  See  Refection.]  A  room 
tor  refreshment ;  originally,  a  dining  hall  in  monasteries 
or  convents. 

d^^  Sometimes  pronounced  rSf'gk-to-ry,  especially 
when  signifying  the  eating  room  in  monasteries. 

Re-fel'  (re-fel'),  v.  t.     [L.   refellere ;  pref.  re-  re- -f 

f alter e  to  deceive.]    To  refute ;  to  disprove  ;  as,  to  refel 

the  tricks  of  a  sophister.     [Ohs.]  I.  Watts, 

How  he  refelled  me,  and  how  I  replied.  Shak. 

Re-Ier'  (re-fer'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Referred  (-ferd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Referring.]  [F.  referer,  L.  referre; 
pref.  re- re- -(-/erre  to  bear.  See  Bear  to  carry.]  1.  To 
carry  or  send  back.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Hence :  To  send  or  direct  away ;  to  send  or  direct 
elsewhere,  as  for  treatment,  aid,  information,  decision, 
etc. ;  to  make  over,  or  pass  over,  to  another  ;  as,  to  refer 
a  student  to  an  author  ;  to  refer  a  beggar  to  an  officer  ; 
to  refer  a  bUl  to  a  committee  ;  a  court  refers  a  matter 
of  fact  to  a  commissioner  for  investigation,  or  refers  a 
question  of  law  to  a  superior  tribunal. 

3.  To  place  in  or  under  by  a  mental  or  rational  proc- 
ess ;  to  assign  to,  as  a  class,  a  cause,  a  source,  a  motive, 
reason,  or  ground  of  explanation  ;  as,  he  referred  the  phe- 
nomena to  electrical  disturbances. 

To  refer  one's  self,  to  have  recourse ;  to  betake  one's 
self;  to  make  application  ;  to  appeal.    [Obs.] 

I  '11  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense.  Shak. 

Re-fer',  v.  i,     1.  To  have  recourse  ;  to  apply  ;  to  ap- 
peal ;  to  betake  one's  self  ;  as,  to  refer  to  a  dictionary. 
In  suits  ...  it  is  good  to  r^er  to  some  friend  of  trust.    Bacon. 

2.  To  have  relation  or  reference ;  to  relate ;  to  point ; 
as,  the  figure  refers  to  a  footnote. 

Of  those  places  that  refer  to  the  shutting  and  opening  the 
ab3'ss,  I  take  notice  of  that  in  Job.  2ip.  Burnet. 

3.  To  carry  the  mind  or  thought ;  to  direct  attention ; 
as,  the  preacher  referred  to  the  late  election. 

4.  To  direct  inquiry  for  information  or  a  guarantee 
of  any  kind,  as  in  respect  to  one's  integrity,  capacity, 
pecuniary  ability,  and  the  like  ;  as,  I  referred  to  his 
employer  for  the  truth  of  his  story. 

Syn.  —  To  allude  ;  advert ;  suggest ;  appeal.  —  Refer, 
Allude,  Advert.  We  refer  to  a  thing  by  specifically. and 
distinctly  introducing  it  into  our  discourse.  We  allude 
to  it  by  introducing  it  indirectly  or  indefinitely,  as  by 
something  collaterally  allied  to  it.  We  advert  to  it  by 
turning  off  somewhat  abruptly  to  consider  it  more  at 
large.  Thus,  Macaulay  refers  to  the  early  condition  of 
England  at  the  opening  of  his  history ;  he  alludes  to 
these  statements  from  time  to  time ;  and  adverts,  in  the 
progress  of  his  work,  to  various  circumstances  of  pecul- 
iar interest,  on  which  for  a  time  he  dwells.  "  But  to 
do  good  is  .  .  .  that  that  Solomon  chiefly  refers  to  in  the 
text."  Sharp.  "This,  I  doubt  not,  was  that  artificial 
structure  here  alluded  to."  T.  Burnet. 
Now  to  the  universal  whole  advert; 
The  earth  regard  as  of  that  whole  a  part.     Black-more. 

Refer-a-ble  (rgfer-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  re- 
ferred, or  considered  in  relation  to  something  else ;  as- 
signable ;  ascribable.      [Written  also  referrible.] 

It  is  a  question  among  philosophers,  whether  all  the  attrac- 
tions which  obtain  between  bodies  are  referable  to  one  general 
cause.  W.  Nicholson. 

Ref'er-ee'  (-e'),  n.  One  to  whom  a  thing  is  referred  ; 
a  person  to  whom  a  matter  in  dispute  has  been  referred, 
in  order  that  he  may  settle  it. 

Syn.  —  Judge  ;  arbitrator ;  umpire.    See  Judge. 

Refer-ence  (rgfer-ens),  re.  [See  Refer.]  1.  The 
act  of  referring,  or  tlie  state  of  being  referred ;  as,  refer- 
ence to  a  chart  for  guidance. 

2.  That  which  refers  to  something  ;  a  specific  direction 
of  the  attention ;  as,  a  reference  in  a  text-book. 

3.  Relation;  regard;  respect. 

Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state.     Shak. 

4.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  referred  to.  Specifically : 
(a)  One  of  whom  inquiries  can  be  made  as  to  the  integ- 
rity, capacity,  and  the  like,  of  another.  (6)  A  work,  or 
a  passage  in  a  work,  to  which  one  is  referred. 

5.  {Law)  {a)  The  act  of  submitting  a  matter  in  dis- 
pute to  the  judgment  of  one  or  more  persons  for  deci- 
sion. (J)  {Equity)  The  process  of  sending  any  matter, 
for  inquiry  in  a  cause,  to  a  master  or  other  officer,  in 
order  that  he  may  ascertain  facts  and  report  to  the  court. 

6.  Appeal.   [E.]  "  Make  your  full  re/erereee. "     Shak. 
Reference  Bible,  a  Bible  in  which  brief  explanations,  and 

references  to  parallel  passages,  are  printed  in  the  margin 
of  the  text. 

Ref'er-en'da-ry  (rgf'er-gn'da-rj^),  n.  [LL.  referenda- 
rius,  St.  L.  referendus  to  be  referred,  gerundive  of  re- 
ferre :  cf.  F.  referendaire.  See  Refer.]  1.  One  to  whose 
decision  a  cause  is  referred ;  a  referee.     [Obs.]     Bacon. 

2 .  An  officer  who  delivered  the  royal  answer  to  peti- 
tions. "  Referendaries,  or  masters  of  request."  Harmar. 

3.  Formerly,  an  officer  of  state  charged  with  the  duty 
of  procuring  and  dispatching  diplomas  and  decrees. 

II  Ref'er-en'dum  (rgfer-gn'dum),  re.  [Gerundive  fr. 
L.  referre.  See  Refer.]  1.  A  diplomatic  agent's  note 
asking  for  instructions  from  his  government  concerning 
a  particular  matter  or  point. 

2.  The  right  to  approve  or  reject  by  popular  vote  a 
measure  passed  upon  by  a  legislature. 

Ref'er-en'tial  (-shal),  a.  Containing  a  reference  ; 
pointing  to  something  out  of  itself  ;  as,  notes  for  refer- 
ential use.  —  Ref'er-en'tlal-ly,  adv. 

Re-fer'ment  (re-fer'ment),  »,  The  act  of  referring ; 
reference.  Laud, 
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Re'-fer^ment'  (re'fer-mSnt'),  V.  t.  &  t.  To  ferment,  or 
cause  to  ferment,  again.  Blackmore. 

Re-fer'rer  (re-fer'rer),  n.     One  who  refers. 

Re-fer'rl-ble  (-ri-b'l),  a.    Referable.  Haliam. 

Re-flg'ure  (re-fig'flr),  v.  t.    To  figure  again.       Shak. 

Re-Hll'  (re-f  il'),  ■"•  '•  &  *'•  To  fill,  or  become  full,  again. 

Re-flnd'  (re-fInd'),  v.  t.  To  find  again ;  to  get  or  ex- 
perience again.  Sandys. 

Re-tine'  (re-fIn'),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Repined  (-find') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Repinino.]  [Pref.  re-  -{-fine  to  make 
fine :  cf.  F.  raffiner.']  1.  To  reduce  to  a  fine,  unmixed, 
or  pure  state ;  to  free  from  impurities ;  to  free  from 
dross  or  alloy ;  to  separate  from  extraneous  matter  ;  to 
purify ;  to  defecate ;  as,  to  refine  gold  or  silver  ;  to  refine 
iron ;  to  refine  wine  or  sugar.  ' 

I  will  bring  the  third  part  through  the  fire,  and  will  refine 
them  a3  silver  is  refined,  Zech.  xiii.  9. 

2.  To  purify  from  what  is  gross,  coarse,  vulgar,  inele- 
gant, low,  and  the  like ;  to  make  elegant  or  excellent ;  to 
polish ;  as,  to  refine  the  maimers,  the  language,  the  style, 
the  taste,  the  intellect,  or  the  moral  feelings. 
Love  refines 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  purify ;  clarify ;  polish ;  ennoble. 

Re-flne',  v.  i.  1.  To  become  pure ;  to  be  cleared  of 
feculent  matter. 

So  the  pure,  limpid  stream^  when  foul  with  stains. 
Works  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines.  Addison. 

2.  To  improve  in  accuracy,  delicacy,  or  excellence. 
Chaucer  refined  on  Boccace,  and  mended  his  stories.  Dryden. 

But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 

How  the  wit  brightens  I    How  the  style  refines  '.     Pope. 

3.  To  affect  nicety  or  subtilty  in  thought  or  lan- 
guage. "  He  makes  another  paragraph  about  our  refin- 
ing in  controversy."  Alterhury. 

Re-flned'  (-find'),  a.  Freed  from  impurities  or  alloy ; 
purified ;  polished  ;  cultured ;  delicate ;  as,  refined  gold ; 
refined  language  ;  refined  sentiments. 

Refined  wits  who  honored  poesy  with  their  pens.    Peackam. 

—  Re-fln'ed-ly  (re-fin'ed-iy),  adv.  —  Re-fln'ed-ness,  n. 

Re-flne'ment  (re-fin'ment),  re.     [Cf.  F.  raffinement.'] 

1.  The  act  of  refining,  or  the  state  of  being  refined  ; 
as,  the  refinement  of  metals ;  refinement  of  ideas. 

The  more  bodies  are  of  kin  to  spirit  in  subtilty  and  refinement^ 
the  more  diffusive  are  they.  Morris. 

From  the  civil  war  to  this  time,  I  doubt  whether  the  corrup- 
tions in  our  language  have  not  equaled  its  refinements.       Swijt. 

2.  That  which  is  refined,  elaborated,  or  polished  to 
excess ;  an  affected  subtilty ;  as,  refinements  of  logic. 
"  The  refinements  of  irregular  cunning."  Rogers. 

Syn.  —  Purifioation ;  polish ;  politeness  ;  gentility ;  ele- 
gance ;  cultivation ;  civilization. 

Re-fln'er  (-fln'er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  refines. 

Re-fln'er-y  (-y),  n. ;  pi.  Refineries  (-iz).  [Cf.  F. 
raffinerie.']  1.  The  building  and  apparatus  for  refining 
or  purifying,  esp.  metals  and  sugar. 

2.  A  furnace  in  which  cast  iron  is  refined  by  the  action 
of  a  blast  on  the  molten  metal. 

Re-fit'  (re-fif),  V.  t.  1.  To  fit  or  prepare  for  use 
again ;  to  repair  ;  to  restore  after  damage  or  decay ;  as, 
to  refit  a  garment ;  to  refit  ships  of  war.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  fit  out  or  supply  a  second  time. 

Re-fit',  V.  i.  To  obtain  repairs  or  supplies ;  as,  the 
fleet  returned  to  refit. 

Re-flt'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  refitting,  or  the 
state  of  being  refitted. 

Re-fix'  (re-f Iks'),  V.  t.  To  fix  again  or  anew ;  to  es- 
tablish anew.  Fuller. 

Re-flame'  (re-flam'),  V.  i.     To  kindle  again  into  flame. 

Re-fleot'  (re-flekf),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Reflected  ; 
p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Replectino.]  [L.  refiectere,  reflexum  ; 
pref.  re-  re-  -\-flectere  to  bend  or  turn.  See  Flexible, 
and  cf.  Reflex,  ?>.]  1.  To  bend  back ;  to  give  a  back- 
ward turn  to ;  to  throw  back ;  especially,  to  cause  to 
return  after  striking  upon  any  surface ;  as,  a  mirror 
reflects  rays  of  light ;  polished  metals  reflect  heat. 

Let  me  mind  the  reader  to  refiect  his  eye  on  our  quotations. 

Fldler. 
Bodies  close  together  refiect  their  own  color.      Dryden. 

2.  To  give  back  an  image  or  likeness  of ;  to  mirror. 

Nature  is  the  glass  reflecting  God, 
As  by  the  sea  reflected  is  the  sun.  Toung. 

Re-flect',  V.  i.  1.  To  throw  back  light,  heat,  or  the 
like ;  to  return  rays  or  beams. 

2.  To  be  sent  back ;  to  rebound  as  from  a  surface ;  to 
revert ;  to  return, 

"Whose  virtues  will,  I  hope, 
Reflect  on  Rome,  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth.  Shak. 

3.  To  throw  or  turn  back  the  thoughts  upon  anything ; 
to  contemplate.  Specifically:  To  attend  earnestly  to 
what  passes  within  the  mind  ;  to  attend  to  the  facts  or 
phenomena  of  consciousness ;  to  use  attention  or  earnest 
thought ;  to  meditate ;  especially,  to  think  in  relation  to 
moral  truth  or  rules. 

We  can  not  be  said  to  reflect  upon  any  external  object,  except 
so  far  as  that  object  has  been  previously  perceived,  and  its 
image  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  intellectual  furniture. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

All  men  are  conscious  of  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  at 

all  times,  while  they  are  awake,  but  there  are  few  who  refiect 

upon  them,  ot  make  them  objects  of  thought.  keid. 

As  I  much  reflected,  much  I  mourned.  Prior. 

4.  To  cast  reproach ;  to  cause  censure  or  dishonor. 

Errors  of  wives  reflect  on  husbands  still.       Drjlden. 

Neither  do  I  ri^ect  in  the  least  upon  the  memory  of  his  late 

majesty.  ^         5„,j/-(. 

.  Syn.  — To  consider;  think;  cogitate;  meditate;  con- 
template ;  ponder ;  muse  ;  ruminate. 

Re-flect'ed,  a.  1.  Thrown  back  after  striking  a  sur- 
face ;  as,  reflected  light,  heat,  sound,  etc. 

2.  Hence  :  Not  one's  own ;  received  from  another ;  as, 
tis  glory  was  reflected  glory. 

3.  Bent  backward  or  outward ;  reflexed. 


Reflecting  Circle. 


Re-flect'ent  (re-flSkt'ent),  a.  [L.  reflectens,  p.  pr.  of 
reflectei-e.  See  Reflect.]  1.  Bending  or  flying  back ; 
reflected.  "  The  ray  descendent,  and  the  ray  reflectent 
flying  with  so  great  a  speed."  Sir  K.  Digby. 

2.  Reflecting ;  as,  a  reflectent  body.         Sir  K.  Digby. 

Re-Qect'i-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  reflected, 
or  thrown  back ;  reflexible. 

Re-flect'ing,  a.  1.  Throwing  back  light,  heat,  etc., 
as  a  mirror  or  other  surface. 

2.  Given  to  reflection  or  serious  consideration;  re- 
flective ;  contemplative ;  as,  a  reflecting  mind. 

Beflecting  circle,  an  astronomical  instrument  for  meas- 
uring angles,  like  the  sextant 
or  Hadley's  quadrant,  by  the 
reflection  of  light  from  two 
plane  mirrors  which  it  carries, 
and  differing  from  the  sextant 
chiefly  in  having  an  entire  cir- 
cle. —  Reflecting  galvanometer, 
a  galvanometer  in  which  the 
deflections  of  the  needle  are 
read  by  means  of  a  mirror  at- 
tached to  it,  which  reflects  a  ray  of  light  or  the  image  of 
a  scale ;— called  also  mirror  galvanometer.  —Reflecting 
goniometer.  See  under  Goniometeb.  —  Reflecting  tele- 
scope.   See  under  Telescope. 

Re-flect'ing-ly,  adv.  With  reflection;  also,  with 
censure ;  reproachfully.  Swift. 

Re-flec'tlon  (re-flgk'shiln),  re.  [L.  reflexio :  cf.  F. 
reflexion.      See    Reflect.]      [Written    also    reflexion.^ 

1.  The  act  of  reflecting,  or  turning  or  sendmg  back, 
or  the  state  of  being  reflected.  Specifically :  (a)  The 
return  of  rays,  beams,  sound,  or  the  like,  from  a  surface. 
See  Angle  of  reflection,  below. 

The  eye  sees  not  itself, 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things.  Shak. 

(b)  The  reverting  of  the  mind  to  that  which  has  already 
occupied  it ;  continued  consideration ;  meditation  ;  con- 
templation ;  hence,  also,  that  operation  or  power  of  the 
mind  by  which  it  is  conscious  of  its  own  acts  or  states ; 
the  capacity  for  judging  rationally,  especially  in  view  of 
a  moral  rule  or  standard. 

By  reflection, ...  I  would  be  understood  to  mean,  that  notice 
which  the  mind  takes  of  its  own  operations,  and  the  manner  of 
them,  by  reason  whereof  there  come  to  be  ideas  of  these  opera- 
tions in  the  understanding.  Locke. 
This  delight  grows  and  improves  underthoughtand  reflection. 

South. 

2.  Shining  ;  brightness,  as  of  the  sun.     [06s.]    Shak. 

3.  That  which  is  produced  by  reflection.  Specifically  ; 
(a)  An  image  given  back  from  a  reflecting  surface ;  a 
reflected  coucterpart. 

As  the  sun  in  water  we  can  bear. 
Yet  not  the  sun,  but  his  reflection,  there.  Dryden. 

(6)  A  part  reflected,  or  turned  back,  at  an  angle  ;  as,  the 
reflection  of  a  membrane,  (e)  Result  of  meditation ; 
thought  or  opinion  after  attentive  consideration  or  con- 
templation ;  especially,  thoughts  suggested  by  truth. 

Job's  reflections  on  his  once  i^fiurishing  estate  did  at  the  same 
time  aiflict  a^d  encourage  him.  Atterbury. 

4.  Censure ;  reproach  cast. 

He  died  ;  and  oh  I  may  no  reflection  shed 
/       Its  poisonous  venom  on  the  royal  dead.  Prior. 

5.  {Physiol.)  The  transference  of  an  excitement  from 
one  nerve  fiber  to  another  by  means  of  the  nerve  cells, 
as  in  reflex  action.    See  Keflex  action,  under  Reflex. 

Angle  of  reflection,  the  angle  which  anything,  as  a  ray 
of  light,  on  leaving  a  reflecting  surface,     7       Oi       »• 
makes  with  the   perpendicular  to   the      ^      ^1         ' 
surface.— Angle  of  total  reflection.   {Opt.) 
Same  as  Critical  angle,  under  Critical. 

•  Syn.  —  Meditation  ;  contemplation; 
rumination ;,  cogitation ;  consideration ; 
musing ;  thinking. 

Re-flect'ive  (re-flSkt'Iv),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
riflectif.  Cf.  Reflexive.]  1.  Throwing 
back  images ;  as,  a  reflective  mirror. 

In  the  reflective  stream  the  sighing  bride, 

Viewing  her  charms.  Prior. 

2.  Capable  of  exercising  thought  or  judgment ;  as,  re- 
flective reason.  Prior. 

His  perceptive  and  reflective  faculties  .  . .  thus  acquired  a  pre- 
cocious and  extraordinary  development.  Motley, 

3.  Addicted  to  introspective  or  meditative  habits ;  as, 
a  reflective  person. 

4.  {Gram.)  Reflexive ;  reciprocal. 

—  Re-flect'ive-ly,  adv.  —  Re-tlect'lve-ness,  n.  "  Re- 
flectiveness of  manner."  J.  C.  Shairp. 

Re-flect'or  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  reflecteur.'\  1.  One  who, 
or  that  which,  reflects.  Boyle. 

2.  {Physics)  (a)  Something  having  a  polished  surface 
for  reflecting  light  or  heat,  as  a  mirror,  a  speculum,  etc. 
(6)  A  reflecting  telescope,  (c)  A  device  for  reflecting 
sound. 

Re'flex  (re'flSks),  a.  [L.  reflexus,  p.  p.  of  reflectere  : 
cf.  F.  reflexe.  See  Reflect.]  1.  Directed  back  ;  at- 
tended by  reflection ;  retroactive ;  introspective. 

The  reflex  act  of  the  soul,  or  the  turning  of  the  intellectual 
eye  inward  upon  its  own  actions.  .Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Produced  in  reaction,  in  resistance,  or  in  return. 

3.  (Physiol.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  produced  by,  stim- 
ulus or  excitation  without  the  necessary  intervention  of 
consciousness. 

Reflex  action  (Physiol.),  any  action  performed  involun- 
tarily in  consequence  of  an  impulse  or  impression  trans- 
mitted along  atlerent  nerves  to  a  nerve  center,  from 
which  it  is  reflected  to  an  efferent  nerve,  and  so  calls  into 
action  certain  muscles,  organs,  or  cells.  —  Reflex  nerve 
(Physiol.),  an  excito-motory  nerve.    See  Excito-motory. 
Re'flex  (re'flSks ; /on?^e)■/J(  rS-flSks'),  ?^.     Ih.  reflexus 
a  bending  back.   See  Reflect.]    1.  Reflection ;  the  light 
reflected  from  an  illuminated  surface  to  one  in  shade. 
Yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cyntbiii's  brow.  Shak. 

On  the  depths  of  death  there  swims 
The  reflex  of  a  human  face.  Temtysnn. 
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2.  (Physiol.)  An  involuntary  movement  produced  by 

reflex  action. 

Patellar  reflex.    See  A'reee  jerk,  under  Knee.  ' 

Re-flex'  (re-flgks'),  V.  t.  [L.  reflexus,  p.  p.  of  reflec- 
tere.    See  Reflect.]     1.  To  reflect.     [06i.]  Shak. 

2.  To  bend  back  ;  to  turn  back.  J.  Gregory. 

Re-flexefl'  (re-flSksf),  a.   Bent  backward  or  outward. 

Re-flex'i-bU'i-ty  (re-fl5ks'i-bTl'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  re- 
flexibilite.']  The  quality  or  capability  of  being  reflexible  ; 
as,  the  reflexibility  of  the  rays  of  light.      Sir  I.  Newton. 

Re-flex'i-ble  (re-flSks'I-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  reflexible.'] 
Capable  of  being  reflected,  or  thrown  back. 

The  light  of  the  sun  consists  of  rays  differently  refrangible 
and  reflexible.  Cheyne. 

Re-flex'ion  (-flek'shiin),  re.  See  Reflection.  Chaucer. 

Re-flex'i-ty  (re-fleks'i-ty),  re.  The  state  or  condi- 
tion of  being  reflected.     [i2.] 

Re-flex'ive  (-iv),  a.  1.  [Cf.  F.  reflexif.]  Bending 
or  turned  backward ;  reflective ;  having  respect  to  some- 
thing past. 

Assurance  reflexive  can  not  be  a  divine  fai(-h.    Hammond. 

2.  Implying  censure.  [OJs.]  "What  man  does  not 
resent  an  ugly  reflexive  word  ?  "  South. 

3.  (Giam.)  Having  for  its  direct  object  a  pronoun 
which  refers  to  the  agent  or  subject  as  its  antecedent ;  — 
said  of  certain  verbs;  as,  the  witness  perjured  himself; 
I  bethought  myself.  Applied  also  to  pronouns  of  this 
class  ;  reciprocal ;  reflective. 

—  Re-flex'ive-ly,  adv.  —  Re-flex'ive-ness,  re. 

Re-flex'ly,  adv.    In  a  reflex  manner ;  reflectively. 

Re'float  (re'flot),  n.    Reflux ;  ebb.     [Ois.]       Bacon. 

Re'flo-res'cence  (re'flo-rSs'seus),  re.  (Bot.)  A  blos- 
soming anew  of  a  plant  after  it  has  apparently  ceased 
blossoming  for  the  season. 

Re-flour'ish  (re-fliir1sh),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  flourish  again. 

Re-flow'  (re-flo'),  V.  i.     To  flow  back  ;  to  ebb. 

Re-flow'er  (re-flou'er),  v.  i.  &  t.  To  flower,  or  cause 
to  flower,  again.  Sylvester, 

Re-fluc'tU-a'tion  (re-fltik'tii-a'shBn ;  135),  n.  A  flow- 
ing back ;  refluence. 

Ref'lu-ence  (rSflii-ens), )  re.  The  quality  of  being  ref- 

Ref1u-en-cy  (-en-ey),      )      luent ;  a  flowing  back. 

Ref'lu-ent  (-ent),  a.   [L.  refluens,  p.  pr.  of  refluere  to 

flow  back  ;  pref.  re-  re-  ^  fluere  to  flow.     See  Fluent.] 

Flowing  back  ;  returning  ;  ebbing.  Cowper. 

And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear 

The  battle's  tide  was  poured.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Reflu-OUS  (-us),  a.    [L.  refluus.]    Refluent.     lObs.} 

Re'flUX'  (re'fliiks'),  a.  Returning,  or  flowing  back ; 
reflex  ;  as,  reflux  action. 

Re'flUX',  n.    [F.  reflux.    See  Refluent,  Flux.|j    A 
flowing  back,  as  the  return  of  a  fluid ;  ebb ;  reaction ; 
as,  tlie  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides. 
All  from  me 
Shall  with  a  fierce  reflux  on  me  redound.         Milton. 

Re-foo'il-late  (re-f os'il-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  refocillatus,  p. 
p.  of  refocillare  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -|-  focillare  to  revive  by 
warmth.]     To  refresh ;  to  revive.     [06«.]  Aubrey. 

Re-foc'U-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),  n.  Restoration  of  strength 
by  refreshment.     [06s.]  Middleton. 

Re-fold'  (re-fold'),  v.  I.    To  fold  again. 

Re'fO-ment'  (re'fo-ment'),  v.  t.     To  foment  anew. 

Re-for'est-I-Za'tion  (re-for'gst-I-za'shtin),  n.  The  act 
or  process  of  reforestizing. 

Re-for'est-lze  (re-fSr'est-iz),  V.  t.  To  convert  again 
into  a  forest ;  to  plant  again  with  trees. 

Re-forge'  (re-forj'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -\-  forge  :  cf.  P. 
reforger.']  To  forge  again  or  anew ;  hence,  to  fashion  or 
fabricate  anew ;  to  make  over.  Udall. 

Re-for'ger  (re-for'jer),  re.     One  who  reforges. 

Re-form'  (re-f6rm'),  d.  t.  [F.  reformer,  L.  reformare  ; 
pref.  re-  re-  -\-  formare  to  form,  from  forma  form.  See 
Form.]  To  put  into  a  new  and  improved  form  or  con- 
dition ;  to  restore  to  a  former  good  state,  or  bring  from 
bad  to  good  ;  to  change  from  worse  to  better ;  to  amend ; 
to  correct ;  as,  to  reform  a  profligate  man ;  to  reform 
corrupt  manners  or  morals. 

The  example  alone  of  a  vicious  prince  will  corrupt  an  age ; 
but  that  of  a  good  one  will  not  reform  it.  Swift. 

Syn. —To  amend;  correct;  emend;  rectify;  mend; 
repair ;  better ;  improve  ;  restore  ;  reclaim. 

Re-form',  v.  i.  To  return  to  a  good  state ;  to  amend 
or  correct  one's  own  character  or  habits ;  as,  a  man  of 
settled  habits  of  vice  will  seldom  reform. 

Re-form',  n.  [F.  reforme.1  Amendment  of  what  is 
defective,  vicious,  corrupt,  or  depraved;  reformation; 
as,  reform  of  elections ;  reform  of  government. 

Civil  service  reform.  See  under  Civil.  —  Reform  acti 
(Encj.  Politics),  acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  IS32,  1667, 
1884, 1883,  extending  and  equalizing  popular  representa- 
tion in  Parliament.  —  Reform  school,  a  school  established 
by  a  state  or  city  government,  for  the  confinement,  in- 
struction, and  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  and  of 
young  persons  of  idle,  vicious,  and  vagrant  habits.  [  K  (S.] 

Syn.  —  Reformation  ;  amendment;  rectification;  cor- 
rection.   See  Reformation. 

Re-form'  (re-f 8rm'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Re-formed 
(-fSrmd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Re-forming.]  To  give  a  new 
form  to ;  to  form  anew ;  to  take  form  again,  or  to  take 
a  new  form  ;  as,  to  re-form  the  line  after  a  charge. 

Re-form'a-ble  (re-iSnu'A-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
reformed.  Poxe. 

Ref'or-made'  (rSf'Br-miid'),  n.    A  reformado.    [Obs.] 

Ref'or-ma'do  (-inii'do),  «.  [Sp.,  fr.  reformar,  L.  re- 
formare.  See  Reform,  v.  t.]  1.  A  monk  of  a  reformed 
order.     [Oft.?.]  Weever. 

2.  An  officer  who,  in  disgrace,  is  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand, but  retains  his  rank,  and  sometimes  his  pay.  [06s.] 

Re-form'al-ize  (re-fSnu'ol-iz),  v.  i.  To  affect  refor- 
mation ;  to  pretend  to  correctness.     [iJ.j 

Ref'or-ma'tion  (ipr'8r-mii'shan),  n.  [F.  rfformation, 
L.  reformatio.'}  1.  The  act  of  reforming,  or  the  state 
of  being  reformed;  change  from  worse  to  better;  cor- 
rection or  amendment  of  life,  manners,  or  of  .inything 
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yicious  or  corrupt ;  as,  the  reformation  of  manners ;  ref- 
ormation  of  the  age  ;  reformation  of  abuses. 

Satire  lashes  vice  into  reformation.  Dryden. 

2.  Specifically  (Bed.  Hist.),  the  important  religious 
movement  commenced  by  Luther  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  various 
Protestant  churches. 
.  Syn.  —  Reform ;  amendment ;  correction ;  rectifica- 
tion. —  Refobmation,  Reform.  Reformation  is  a  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  change  than  reform.  It  is 
applied  to  subjects  that  are  more  important,  and  results 
in  changes  whi(;h  are  more  lasting.  A  reformation  in- 
volves, and  is  followed  by,  many  particular  reforms. 
"  The  pagan  converts  mention  this  great  reformation  of 
those  who  had  been  the  greatest  sinners,  with  that  sud- 
den and  surprising  change  which  the  Christian  religion 
made  in  the  lives  of  the  most  profligate. "  Addison.  "  A 
variety  of  schemes,  founded  in  visionary  and  impractica- 
ble ideas  of  reform,  were  suddenly  produced."    Pitt. 

Re'-for-ma'tion  (re'fSr-ma'shiin),  n.  The  act  of 
forming  anew ;  a  second  forming  in  order ;  as,  the  re- 
Jormation  of  a  column  of  troops  into  a  hollow  square. 

Re-fonn'a-tlve  (re-form'A-tlv),  a.  Forming  again; 
having  the  quality  of  renewing  form ;  reformatory.  Good. 

Re-form'a-tO-ry  (-t6-ry),  a.  Tending  to  produce  ref- 
ormation ;  reformative. 

Re-lorm'a-to-ry,  «•  /  pi.  -wes  (-rtz).  An  institution 
for  promoting  the  reformation  of  offenders. 

Magistrates  may  send  juvenile  offenders  to  reformatories  in- 
stead of  to  prisons.  Eng.  Cyc. 

Re-formed'  (re-fSrmd'),  a.  1.  Corrected  ;  amended ; 
restored  to  purity  or  excellence ;  said,  specifically,  of 
the  whole  body  of  Protestant  churches  originating  in  the 
Reformation.  Also,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  of  those 
who  separated  from  Luther  on  the  doctrine  of  consub- 
stantiation,  etc.,  and  carried  the  Reformation,  as  they 
claimed,  to  a  higher  point.  The  Protestant  churches 
founded  by  them  in  Switzerland,  France,  Holland,  and 
part  of  Germany,  were  called  the  Reformed  churches. 

The  town  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Reformed  faith. 

Macaulay. 

2.  Amended  in  character  and  life ;  as,  a  reformed 
gambler  or  drunkard. 

3.  {Mil.)  Retained  in  service  on  half  or  full  pay  after 
the  disbandment  of  the  company  or  troop ;  —  said  of  an 
ofScer.     IJSng.'] 

Re-foim'er  (re-f6rm'er),  n.  1.  One  who  effects  a 
reformation  or  amendment ;  one  who  labors  for,  or 
urges,  reform  ;  as,  a  reformer  of  manners,  or  of  abuses. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  those  who  commenced  the  ref- 
ormation of  religion  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin. 

Re-form'lst,  n.     [Cf.  F.  reformiste.']    A  reformer. 

Re-fonn'ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  reform  ;  for  the 
purpose  of  reform.     [Obs.']  Milton. 

Re-lor'tl-fl-ca'tion  (re-for'tl-fl-ka'shiin),  n.  A  forti- 
fying anew,  or  a  second  time.  Mitford. 

Re-for'tl-fy  (re-f6r'tt-fi),  v.  t.    To  fortify  anew. 

Re-fpS'sion  (re-f 5sh'un),  n.     " 
to  dig'  up  again.     See  Fosse.] 
again.     \Ohs.'\ 

Re-found'  (re-found'),  v.  t. 
oast :   cf.  F.  refondre.    Cf.  Refund.]     1.  To  found  or 
cast  anew.    "  Ancient  bells  refounded."         T.  Warton. 

2.  To  found  or  establish  again ;  to  reestablish. 

Re-found',  im^.  &p.  p.  of  Refind,  v.  t. 

Re-found'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  refounds. 

Re-fract'  (re-frSkf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Refeacted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Rbfractino.]  [L.  refractus,  p.  p.  of  re- 
fringere  ;  pref .  re-  re-  -j-  frangere  to  break  :  cf.  F.  ref rac- 
ier. See  Fracture,  and  cf.  Refrain,  «.]  1.  To  bend 
sharply  and  abruptly  back  ;  to  break  off. 

2.  To  break  the  natural  course  of,  as  rays  of  light  or 
heat,  when  passing  from  one  transparent  medium  to 
another  of  different  denaty ;  to  cause  to  deviate  from  a 
direct  course  by  an  action  distinct  from  reflection;  as, 
a  dense  medium  refracts  the  rays  of  light  as  they  pass 
into  it  from  a  rare  medium. 

Re-fract'a-ble  (-4-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  refracted. 

Re-fract'ed,  a.  1.  (Bot.  &  Zo'ol.)  Bent  backward 
angularly,  as  if  half -broken ;  as,  a  refracted  stem  or  leaf. 

2.  Tmrned  from  a  direct  course  by  refraction ;  as,  re- 
fracted rays  of  light. 

Re-fract'lng,  a.  Serving  or  tend- 
ing to  refract ;  as,  a  refracting  me- 
dium. 

Refracting  angle  of  a  prism  {Opt.), 
the  angle  of  a  triangular  prism  in- 
cluded between  the  two  sides 
through  which  the  refracted  beam 
passes  in  the  decomposition  of 
light.  —  Refracting  telescope.  (Opt.) 
See  under  Telescope. 

Re-frac'tion  (re-frSk'shiln),  n. 
[F.  refraction.']  1.  The  act  of  re- 
fracting, or  the  state  of  being  re- 
fracted. 

2.  The  change  in  the  direction 
of  a  ray  of  light,  heat,  or  the  like, 
when  it  enters  obliquely  a  me- 
dium of  a  different  density  from 
that  through  which  it  has  pre- 
■viously  moved. 

abaction  out  of  the  rarer  medium 
hito  the  denser,  is  made  towards  the 
perpendicular.  Sir  I.  Kewton. 

3.  (Astron.)  (a)  The  change  in 
the  direction  of  a  ray  of  light,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  apparent  po- 
sition of  a  heavenly  body  from 
which  it  emanates,  arising  from  its 
passage  through  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere ;  —  hence  distinguished  as  atmospheric  refraction, 
or  astronomical  refraction.     (6)  The  correction  which  is 


[L.  refodere,  refossum, 

The  act  of  digging  up 

Bp.  Hall. 

[Pref.  re-  -\-  found  to 


Refraction. 

A  Glass  Vessel  filled 
with  Water,  showing 
Refraction  of  Ray  of 
Light. 

B  Section  of  Vessel, 
lower  part  filled  with 
Water;  si  Kay  of 
Light  in  straight  line  ; 
sp  r  Ray  of  Light  re- 
fracted ;  Qq  Perpen- 
dicular ;  spQ  Angle 
of  Incidence ;  rpq 
Angle  of  Refraction. 


to  be  deducted  from  the  apparent  altitude  of  a  heavenly 
body  on  account  of  atmospheric  refraction,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  true  altitude. 

Angle  of  refraction  (Opt.),  the  angle  which  a  refracted 
ray  makes  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface  sep- 
arating the  two  media  traversed  by  the  ray.  —  Conical 
refraction  (Opt.),  the  refraction  of  a  ray  of  light  into  an 
infinite  number  of  rays,  forming  a  hollow  cone.  This 
occurs  when  a  ray  of  light  is  passed  through  crystals  of 
some  substances,  under  certain  circumstances.  Conical 
refraction  is  of  two  kinds :  external  conical  refraction,  in 
which  the  ray  issues  from  the  crystal  in  the  form  of  a 
cone,  the  vertex  of  which  is  at  the  point  of  emergence ;  and 
internal  conical  refraction,  in  which  the  ray  is  changed 
into  the  form  of  a  cone  on  entering  the  crystal,  from 
which  it  issues  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder.  This 
singular  phenomenon  was  first  discovered  by  Sir  W.  R. 
Hamilton  by  mathematical  reasoning  alone,  unaided  by 
experiment.  —  Differential  refraction  (Astron.),  the  change 
of  the  apparent  place  of  one  object  relative  to  a  second 
object  near  it,  due  to  refraction;  also,  the  correction 
required  to  be  made  to  the  observed  relative  places  of 
the  two  bodies.  —  Double  refraction  (O^j^.),  the  refraction 
of  light  in  two  directions,  which  produces  two  distinct 
images.  The  power  of  double  refraction  is  possessed  by 
all  crystals  except  those  of  the  isometric  system.  A  uni- 
axial crystal  is  said  to  be  optically  positive  (like  quartz), 
or  optically  neoative  (like  calcite),  or  to  have  positive,  or 
negative,  double  refraction,  according  as  the  optic  axis  is 
the  axis  of  least  or  greatest  elasticity  for  light ;  a  biaxial 
crystal  is  similarly  designated  when  the  same  relation 
holds  for  the  acute  bisectrix.  —Index  of  refraction.  See 
under  Index.  —  Refraction  circle  (OpM,  an  instrument  pro- 
vided with  a  graduated  circle  for  the  measurement  of 
refraction.  —  Refraction  of  latitude,  longitude,  declination, 
right  ascension,  etc.,  the  change  in  the  apparent  latitude, 
longitude,  etc.,  of  a  heavenly  body,  due  to  the  effect  of 
atmospheric  refraction.  —  Terrestrial  retraction,  the  change 
in  the  apparent  altitude  of  a  distant  point  on  or  near  the 
earth's  surface,  as  the  top  of  a  mountain,  arising  from 
the  passage  of  light  from  it  to  the  eye  through  atmos- 
pheric strata  of  varying  density. 

Re-fract'lve  (re-frSkt'iv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rkfractif.  See 
Refract.]  Serving  or  having  power  to  refract,  or  turn 
from  a  direct  course ;  pertaining  to  refraction ;  as,  re- 
fractive surfaces ;  refractive  powers. 

Refractive  index.  (Op<.)  See /nrfea:©/ re/r-ac^ion,  under 
Index.  —  Absolute  refractive  Index  (Opt.),  the  index  of 
refraction  of  a  substance  when  the  ray  passes  into  it  from 
a  vacuum.  —  Relative  refractive  Index  (of  two  media) 
( Opt.),  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to 
the  sme  of  the  angle  of  refraction  for  a  ray  passing  out  of 
one  of  the  media  into  the  other. 

Re-fract'lve-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  condition  of  be- 
ing refractive. 

Re'frao-tom'e-ter  (re'frSk-tSm'e-ter),  n.  [Refrac- 
tion -f-  -meter.']  (Opt.)  A  contrivance  for  exhibiting 
and  measuring  the  refraction  of  light. 

Re-fract'or  (re-frSkfer),  n.  Anything  that  refracts ; 
specifically  :  (Opt.)  A  refracting  telescope,  in  which  the 
image  to  be  viewed  is  formed  by  the  refraction  of  light 
in  passing  through  a  convex  lens. 

Re-frac'tO-rl-ly  (re-frSk'to-rt-ly),  adv.  In  a  refrac- 
tory manner  ;  perversely ;  obstinately. 

Re-frac'tO-ri-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  refractory. 

Re-frac'tO-ry  (-rjr),  a.     [L.   refractarius,  fr.  refrin- 
gere:  cf.  F.  refractaire.    See  Refract.]     1.  Obstinate 
in  disobedience ;    contumacious  ;   stubborn  ;  unmanage- 
able ;  as,  a  refractory  child ;  a  refractory  beast. 
Raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  refractory.  Shak. 

2.  Resisting  ordinary  treatment ;  difScult  of  fusion, 
reduction,  or  the  like ',  —  said  especially  of  metals  and 
the  like,  which  do  not  readily  yield  to  heat,  or  to  the 
hammer ;  as,  a  refractory  ore. 

Syn.  —  Perverse  ;  contumacious;  unruly;  stubborn; 
obstinate  ;  imyielding ;  ungovernable  ;  unmanageable. 

Re-frac'tO-ry,  n.    1.  A  refractory  person.    Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Refractoriness.     [06^.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  (Pottery)  A  piece  of  ware  covered  with  a  vaporable 
flux  and  placed  in  a  kiln,  to  communicate  a  glaze  to  the 
other  articles.  ••  Knight. 

Re-frac'ture  (re-frSk'tiir  ;  135),  re.  (Surg.)  A  second 
breaking  (as  of  a  badly  set  bone)  by  the  surgeon. 

Re-frac'ture,  v.  t.   (Surg.)  To  break  again,  as  a  bone. 

Ref'ra-ga-ble  (rSfra-ga-b'l),  a.  [LL.  refragabilis, 
fr.  L.  refragari  to  oppose.]     Capable  of  being  refuted ; 

refutable.  [i2.]— Ref'ta-ga-We-ness,  re.  [iJ.]— Ref- 
ra-ga-bU'1-ty  (-bli'i-ty),  n.    [-R.] 

Ref'ra-gate  (-gat),  v.  i.  [L.  refragatus,  p.  p.  of  re- 
fragor.]     To  oppose.     [R.]  Glanvill. 

Re-fraln'  (re-fran'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Refrained 
(-fraud') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Refraining.]  [OE.  refreinen, 
OF.  refrener,  F.  refrener,  fr.  L.  refrenare;  influenced 
by  OF.  refraindre  to  restrain,  moderate,  fr.  LL.  refran- 
gere,  for  L,  refringere  to  break  up,  break  (see  Refract). 
L.  refrenare  is  fr.  pref.  re-  back  +  frenum  bridle ;  cf. 
Skr.  dhr  to  hold.]  1.  To  hold  back ;  to  restrain ;  to 
keep  within  prescribed  bounds ;  to  curb  ;  to  govern. 

His  reason  refraineth  not  his  foul  delight  or  talent.    Chaucer. 
Refrain  thy  foot  from  their  path.         Prov.  i.  15. 

2.  To  abstain  from.     [Obs.] 

Who,  requiring  a  remedy  for  his  gout,  received  no  other 
counsel  than  to  refrain  cold  drink.  Sir  T.  Broume. 

Re-frain',  v.  i.  To  k«ep  one's  self  from  action  or  in- 
terference ;  to  hold  aloof ;  to  forbear  ;  to  abstain. 

Refrain  from  these  men,  and  let  them  alone.    Acts  v.  38. 
They  re/rained  therefrom  [eatmg  flesh]  some  time  after. 

Sir  I.  Browne. 

Syn.  —  To  hold  back ;  forbear ;  abstain ;  withhold. 

Re-fraln',  re.  [F.  refrain,  f r.  OF.  refraindre  ;  cf.  Pr. 
refranhs  a  refrain,  refranher  to  repeat.  See  Refract, 
Refrain,  17. ]  The  burden  of  a  song;  a  phrase  or  verse 
which  recurs  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  separate  stanzas 
or  divisions  of  a  poetic  composition. 

We  hear  the  wild  refrain .  Whittier. 


Re-fmln'er  (re-fran'er),  re.     One  who  refrains. 

Re-fraln'ment  (-ment),  re.     Act  of  refraining.     [JS.] 

Re-frame'  (re-fram'),  v.  t.     To  frame  again  or  anew. 

Re-fran'gl-bU'1-ty  (ie-fr5n'jl-bll'l-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  rd- 
frangibilite.]    The  quality  of  being  refrangible. 

Re-fran'gf-ble  (-frSn'jI-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rifrangible. 
See  Refract.]  Capable  of  being  refracted,  or  turned 
out  of  a  direct  course,  in  passing  from  one  medium  to 
another,  as  rays  of  light.  —  Re-fran'gi-ble-nesB,  re. 

Ref're-na'tlon  (rgf're-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  refrenaiio. 
See  Refrain,  v.  t.]    The  act  of  restraining.    [Obs.] 

Re-fresh'  (re-frSsh'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Refreshed 
(-frgshf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Eefeeshino.]  [OE.  refreshen, 
refreschen,  OF.  refreschir  (cf.  OF.  rafraischir,  rafres- 
chir,  F.  rafraichir) ;  pref.  re-  re-  -f-  fres  fresh,  F.  frais. 
See  Fresh,  a.]  1.  To  make  fresh  again ;  to  restore 
strength,  spirit,  animation,  or  the  like,  to ;  to  relieve 
from  fatigue  or  depression ;  to  reinvigorate  ;  to  enliven 
anew ;  to  reanimate ;  as,  sleep  refreshes  the  body  and 
the  mind.  Chaucer, 

For  they  have  refreshed  my  spirit  and  yours.    1  Cor.  xvi.  18. 
And  labor  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  as  if  new ;  to  repair ;  to  restore. 
The  rest  r^resh  the  scalv  snakes  that  fold 
The  shield  of  Pallas,  ana  renew  their  gold.   Dryden. 

To  refresh  the  memory,  to  quicken  or  strengthen  it,  as 
by  a  reference,  review,  memorandum,  or  suggestion. 

Syn. — To  cool;  refrigerate;  invigorate;  revive;  re- 
animate ;  renovate  ;  renew ;  restore  ;  recreate  ;  enliven ; 
cheer. 

Re-fresh',  n.    The  act  of  refreshing.    [Obs.]    Daniel. 

Re-fresb'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
freshes. 

2-  (LauA  An  extra  fee  paid  to  counsel  in  a  case  that 
has  been  adjourned  from  one  term  to  another,  or  that  is 
imusually  protracted. 

Ten  guineas  a  day  is  the  highest  refresher  which  a  counsel 
can  charge.  London  Truth. 

Re-fresh'fnl  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  power  to  refresh  ;  re- 
freshing. —  Re-fresh'ful-ly,  adv. 

Re-fresh'lng,  a.  Reviving  ;  reanfmating.  —  Re- 
fresh'lng-ly,  adv.  —  Re-fresh'lng-ness,  re. 

Re-fresh'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  refreschisse- 
ment,  F.  rafraichissement.]  1.  The  act  of  refreshing, 
or  the  state  of  being  refreshed  ;  restoration  of  strength, 
spirit,  vigor,  or  liveliness ;  rehef  after  suffering ;  new  life 
or  animation  after  depression. 

2.  That  which  refreshes ;  means  of  restoration  or  re- 
animation  ;  especially,  an  ai'ticle  of  food  or  drink. 

Re-fret'  (re-frSf),  n.  [OF.  refret,  L.  refractus,  p.  p. 
See  Refrain,  re..  Refract.]    Refrain.     [Obs.]     Bailey. 

Re-freyd'  (re-f rad'),  V.  t.  [OF.  refreidier.]  To  chill ; 
to  cool.     [Obs.] 

Refreyded  by  sickness  ...  or  by  cold  drinks.    Chaucer, 

Ref'rI-ca'tlon  (rSf'rT-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  refricare  to  rub 
again.]    A  rubbing  up  afresh ;  a  brightening.     [Obs.] 

A  continual  refricaiion  of  the  memory.      Bp.  Hall. 

Re-frig'er-ant  (re-frij'er-ant),  a.  [L.  refrigerans,  p. 
pr.  of  refrigerare :  cf.  F.  refrigerant.  See  Refriger- 
ate.]   Cooling ;  allaying  heat  or  fever.  Bacon. 

Re-frig'er-ant,  re.  That  which  makes  to  be  cool  or 
cold ;  specifically,  a  medicine  or  an  application  for  allay- 
ing fever,  or  the  symptoms  of  fever ;  —  used  also  figura- 
tively.    Holland.     "A  re/Wjrerarei  to  passion."     Blair, 

Re-frlg'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Refriger- 
ated (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Refrigerating.]  [L.  re- 
frigeratus,  p.  p.  of  refrigerare  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -{-frigerare 
to  make  cool,  f  r.  fiigus,  frigoris,  coolness.  See  Frigid.] 
To  cause  to  become  cool ;  to  make  or  keep  cold  or  cool. 

Re-frig'er-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  refrigeration, 
L.  refrigeratio .]  The  act  or  process  of  refrigerating  or 
cooling,  or  the  state  of  being  cooled. 

Re-frig'er-a-tlve  (re-f rlj'er-a-ti v),  a.  [Cf.  F.  refrigi- 
ratif]    Cooling ;  allaying  heat.  —  re.    A  refrigerant. 

Crazed  brains  should  come  under  a  refrigerative  treatment. 

I.  Taylor. 

Re-frlg'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  That  which  refrigerates 
or  makes  cold ;  that  which  keeps  cool.  Specifically :  (a)  A 
box  or  room  for  keeping  food  or  other  articles  cool,  usu- 
ally by  means  of  ice.  (b)  An  apparatus  for  rapidly  cool- 
ing heated  liquids  or  vapors,  connected  with  a  still,  etc. 

Refrigerator  car  (Railroad),  a  freight  car  constructed  as 
a  refrigerator,  for  the  transportation  of  fresh  meats,  fish, 
etc.,  in  a  temperature  kept  cool  by  ice. 

Re-frlg'er-a-tO-ry  (-a-to-rj^),  a.  [L.  refrigeratorius."] 
Mitigating  heat ;  cooling. 

Re-frlg'er-a-to-ry,  re. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rtz).  [Cf.  F.  rS- 
frigeratoire.]  That  which  refrigerates  or  cools.  Spe- 
cifically: (a)  In  distillation,  a  vessel  filled  with  cold 
water,  surrounding  the  worm,  the  vapor  in  which  is 
thereby  condensed,  (b)  The  chamber,  or  tank,  in  which 
ice  is  formed,  in  an  ice  machine. 

II  Ref'ri-ge'rl-um  (ref'rT-je'rt-iim),  n.  [L.]  Cooling 
refreshment;  refrigeration.    [Obs.]  South. 

Re-frln'gen-cy  (re-frln'jen-sy),  re.  The  power  pos- 
sessed by  a  substance  to  refract  a  ray ;  as,  different  sub- 
stances have  different  refringencies.  Nichol. 

Re-frln'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  refringens,  p.  pr.  of  re- 
fringere. See  Refract.]  Pertaining  to,  or  possessing, 
refringency ;  refractive ;  refracting ;  as,  a  refringent 
prism  of  spar.  Nichol, 

Reft  (rSft),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Eeate.    Bereft. 

Reft  of  thy  sons,  amid  thy  foes  forlorn.  Beber, 

Reft,  n.    A  chink ;  a  rift.    See  Rift.         Rom.  of  R. 

Refuge  (rSf'iij),  re.  [F.  refuge,  L.  refugium,  fr.  re- 
fugere  to  fiee  back ;  pref.  re- -\-fugere.    See  FuGirrvE.] 

1.  Shelter  or  protection  from  danger  or  distress. 

Rocks,  dens,  and  caves  1    But  I  in  none  of  these 
Find  place  or  refuge.  Milton. 

We  might  have  a  strong  consolation,  who  have  fled  for  refuge 
to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  us.  Heb.  vi.  L* 

2.  That  which  shelters  or  protects  from  danger,  or 
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from  distress  or  calamity ;  a  stronghold  which  protects 
by  its  strength,  or  a  sanctuary  which  secures  safety  by 
its  sacredness ;  a  place  inaccessible  to  au  enemy. 

The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild  goats.    Ps.  civ.  18. 
The  Lord  also  will  be  a  r^uge  for  the  opijressed.      Ps.  ix.  9. 

3>  An  expedient  to  secure  protection  or  defense ;  a  de- 
vice or  contrivance. 

Their  latest  refuge 
Was  to  send  him.  Shak. 

Light  must  be  supplied,  among  graceful  rouges,  by  terracing 
any  story  in  danger  of  darkness.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Cities  of  refnge  (Jewish  Antiq.),  certain  cities  appointed 
as  places  of  safe  refuge  for  persons  who  had  committed 
homicide  without  design.  Of  these  there  were  three  on 
each  side  of  Jordan.  Josh.  xx.  —  Housb  of  refuge,  a  char- 
itable institution  for  giving  shelter  and  protection  to  the 
homeless,  destitute,  or  tempted. 

Syn.  —  Shelter ;  asylum ;  retreat ;  covert. 

Refuge  (rSf'uj),  ?;.  ^.    To  shelter ;  to  protect.    \_Obs.'] 

Refu-gee'  (rSf'iS-je'),  «•  [F.  refugie,  fr.  se  refugier 
to  take  refuge.  See  Refuoe,  ».]  1.  One  who  flees  to  a 
ahelter,  or  place  of  safety. 

2.  Especially,  one  who,  in  times  of  persecution  or  po- 
litical commotion,  flees  to  a  foreign  power  or  country  for 
safety;  as,  the  French  refugees  who  left  France  after 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

Re-ful'gence  (re-ful'jens),  1  n.     [L.  refulgeniia.    See 

Re-lul'gen-cy  (-jen-sy),  )  Refulgent.]  The  qual- 
ity of  being  refulgent ;  brilliancy ;  splendor  ;  radiance. 

Re-lul'gent  (re-fni'jent),  a.  [L.  refulgens,  p.  pr.  of 
refulgere  to  flash  back,  to  shine  bright ;  pref.  re-  re-  + 
/ulgere  to  shine.  See  Fulgent.]  Casting  a  bright  light ; 
radiant ;  brilliant ;  resplendent ;  shining  ;  splendid ;  as, 
refulgent  beams.  —  Re-ful'gent-ly,  adv. 

So  conspicuous  and  re^fulgent  a  truth.  Boyle. 

Re-fund' (re-f find'),  v.  i.  [Pref.  re- +  fund.']  To 
fund  again  or  anew ;  to  replace  (a  fund  or  loan)  by  a  new 
fund ;  as,  to  refund  a  railroad  loan. 

Re-fund'  (re-f find'),  V.  t.  [L.  refundere  ;  pref.  re-  re- 
•\-fundere  to  pour :  cf.  F.  refondre,  refonder.  See  Fuse 
to  melt,  and  cf .  Refound  to  cast  again,  1st  Refuse.]  1.  To 
pour  back.     [i2.  &  Obs.] 

Were  the  humors  of  the  eye  tinctured  with  any  color,  they 
would  refund  that  color  upon  the  object.  Ray. 

2.  To  give  back  ;  to  repay ;  to  restore. 

A  governor,  that  had  pillafjed  the  people,  was  .  . .  sentenced 
to  rejund  what  he  had  wrongfully  taken.  V Estrange. 

,    3.  To  supply  again  with  funds ;  to  teimburse.     \_Obs.~\ 

Re-fund'er  (-erX  n.     One  who  refunds. 

Re-fund'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  refunding ;  also, 
that  whicli  is  refunded,     [i?.]  Lamb. 

R9-fur1)lsh  (re-ffir'blsh),  v.  t.    To  furbish  anew. 

Re-fur'nlsh  (-nish),  v.  t.    To  furnish  again. 

Re-fur'nlsh-ment  (-ment),  n.    The  act  of  refurnish- 
ing, or  state  of  being  refurnished. 
The  refurnishment  was  in  a  style  richer  than  before.  X.  Wallace. 

Re-fus'a-ble  (re-fiiz'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  refutable.  See 
Refuse.]  Capable  of  being  refused ;  admitting  of  refusal. 

Re-lus'al  (-al),  re.     1.  The  act  of  refusing ;  denial  of 
anything  demanded,  solicited,  or  offered  for  acceptance. 
Do  they  not  seek  occasion  of  new  quarrels, 
On  ray  refusal,  to  distress  me  more  ?  Milton. 

2.  The  right  of  taking  in  preference  to  others ;  the 
choice  of  taking  or  refusing ;  option  ;  as,  to  give  one 
the  refusal  of  a  farm ;  to  have  the  refusal  of  an  employ- 
ment. 

Re-fuse'  (re-fuz'),  V.  t.  limn.  &p.p.  Refused  (-fuzd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Refusing.]  [F.  refuser,  either  from  (as- 
sumed) LL.  refusare  to  refuse,  v.  freq.  of  L.  refundere 
to  pour  back,  give  back,  restore  (see  Refund  to  repay), 
or  fr.  L.  recusare  to  decline,  refuse  (cf .  Accuse,  Ruse), 
Influenced  by  L.  refutare  to  drive  back,  repel,  refute. 
Cf.  Refute.]  1.  To  deny,  as  a  request,  demand,  invita- 
tion, or  command ;  to  decline  to  do  or  grant. 

That  never  yet  refused  your  hest.  Chaucer. 

2.  {Mil.)  To  throw  back,  or  cause  to  keep  back  (as  the 
center,  a  wing,  or  a  flank),  out  of  the  regular  alignment 
when  troops  are  about  to  engage  the  enemy ;  as,  to  re- 
fuse the  right  wing  while  the  left  wing  attacks. 

3.  To  decline  to  accept ;  to  reject ;  to  deny  the  re- 
quest or  petition  of ;  as,  to  refuse  a  suitor. 

The  cunning  workman  never  doth  refuse 

The  meanest  tool  that  he  may  chanc?  to  use.   Herbert. 

4.  To  disown.     [Obs."]    "iJe/ttie  thy  name."      Shak. 
Re-fuse',  v.  i.    To  deny  compliance ;  not  to  comply. 

Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse.  Garth. 

tf  ye  refuse, ...  ye  shall  be  devoured  with  the  sword.  Isa.  i.  20. 

Re-fuse',  n.    Refusal.     [06*.]  Fairfax. 

Refuse  (rSf'iis;  277),  re.  [F.  refus  refusal,  also,  that 
which  is  refused.  See  Refuse  to  deny.]  That  which  is 
refused  or  rejected  as  useless;  waste  or  worthless  matter. 

Syn.  —  Dregs ;  sediment ;  scum ;  recrement ;  dross. 

Refuse,  a.  Refused;  rejected;  hence,  left  as  un- 
worthy of  acceptance ;  of  no  value  ;  worthless. 

Everything  that  was  vile  and  r^tise,  that  they  destroyed 
'""ly.  ISam.  XV.  9. 

Re-fus'er  (rS-fuz'er),  n.    One  who  refuses  or  rejects. 

Re-fU'sion  (re-f5'zhtin),  n.      [Pref.  re-  -f  fusion.'] 

1.  New  or  repeated  melting,  as  of  metals. 

2.  Restoration.  "  This  doctrine  of  the  re/mion  of  the 
"O"!-''  Bp.  Warburton. 

Ref'ut  (rSf'ut),  re.  \0Y.  refuite.1  Refuge.  "Thou 
iiaven  of  refut."    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Re-Iut'a-Wl'l-ty  (re-fuf  iUbTlT-ty),  n.  The  quality  of 
being  refutable. 

Re-fut'a-ble  (re-f iit'4-b'l ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  refutable.] 
Admitting  of  being  refuted  or  disproved ;  capable  of 
being  proved  false  or  erroneous. 

Re-fut'al  (re-fiit'al),  re.    Act  of  refuting ;  refutation. 

Ref U-ta'tlon  (rSffi-ta'shiSn),  re.  [L.  refutatio  :  cf.  F. 
rifulation.]  The  act  or  process  of  refuting  or  disproving. 


or  the  state  of  being  refuted  ;  proof  of  falsehood  or  error ; 
the  overthrowing  of  an  argument,  opinion,  testimony, 
doctrine,  or  theory,  by  argument  or  countervailing 
proof. 

Some  of  his  blunders  seem  rather  to  deserve  a  flogging  than 
a  r^'utation.  Slacaulay. 

Re-fUt'a-tO-ry  (ri§-fiit'4-t4-r3?),  a.  [L.  refutatorius : 
cf.  F.  refutatoire.]     Tending  to  refute  ;  refuting. 

Re-fute'  (re-f lit'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &,p.  p.  Refuted  ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Refuting.]  [F.  refuter,  L.  refutare  to  repel, 
refute.  Cf.  Confute,  Refuse  to  deny.]  To  disprove 
and  overthrow  by  argument,  evidence,  or  countervailing 
proof ;  to  prove  to  be  false  or  erroneous ;  to  confute  ; 
as,  to  refute  arguments ;  to  refute  testimony ;  to  refute 
opinions  or  theories ;  to  refute  a  disputant. 

There  were  so  many  witnesses  in  these  two  miracles  that  it  is 
impossible  to  r^'ute  such  multitudes.  Addismi. 

Syn.  —  To  confute  ;  disprove.    See  Confute. 

Re-fut'er  .(-f ut'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
futes. 

Re-gaIn'  (re-gan'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -J-  gain :  cf.  F. 
regagner.]  To  gain  anew ;  to  get  again ;  to  recover,  as 
what  has  escaped  or  been  lost ;  to  reach  again. 

Syn.  —  To  recover ;  reobtain ;  repossess ;  retrieve. 

Re'gal  (re'gal),  a.     [L.  regalis,  fr.  rex,  regis,  a  king. 
See  Royal,  and  cf.  Rajah,  Realm,  Regalia.]     Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  king ;  kingly ;   royal ;   as,  regal  author- 
ity, pomp,  or  sway.    "  The  regal  title."  Shak. 
He  made  a  scorn  of  hia  7-egal  oath.              Milton. 

Syn.  —  Kingly ;  royal.    See  Kingly. 

Re'gal,  re.  [F.  regale,  It.  regale.  Cf.  Rigoll.]  (Mus.) 
A  small  portable  organ,  played  with  one  hand,  the  bellows 
being  worked  with  the  other,  —  used  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

II  Re-ga'le  (re-ga'le),  re.  [LL.  regale,  pi.  regalia,  fr. 
L.  regalis:  cf.  F.  regale.  See  Regal.]  A  prerogative 
of  royalty.     [iJ.]  Johnson. 

Re-gale'  (re-gal'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Regaled  (-gaW) ; 
p.pr.  &vb.  n.  Regaling.]  [F.  regaler,  Sp.  regalar  to 
regale,  to  caress,  to  melt,  perhaps  fr.  L.  regelare  to  thaw 
(cf.  Gelatin),  or  cf .  Sp.  gala  graceful,  pleasing  address, 
choicest  part  of  a  thing  (cf.  Gala),  or  most  likely  from 
OF.  galer  to  rejoice,  gale  pleasure.]  To  entertain  in  a 
regal  or  sumptuous  manner;  to  entertain  with  some- 
thing that  delights  ;  to  gratify ;  to  refresh  ;  as,  to  regale 
the  taste,  the  eye,  or  the  ear. 

Re-gale',  v.  i.     To  feast ;  to  fare  sumptuously. 

Re-gale',  re.     [F.  regal.    See  Regale,  v.  i.]    A  sump- 
tuous repast ;  a  banquet.  Johnson.     Cowper, 
Two  baked  custards  were  produced  as  additions  to  the  regale. 

B.  E.  Hale. 

Re-gale'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  regaling ;  any- 
thing which  regales  ;  refreshment ;  entertainment. 

Re-gal'er  (-gal'er),  n.     One  who  regales. 

Re-ga'11-a  (re-ga'li-4),  re.  pi.  [LL.,  from  L.  regalis 
regal.  See  Regal.]  1.  That  which  belongs  to  royalty. 
Speciflcally :  (o)  The  rights  and  prerogatives  of  a  king. 
(6)  Royal  estates  and  revenues,  (c)  Ensigns,  symbols, 
or  paraphernalia  of  royalty. 

2.  Hence,  decorations  or  insignia  of  an  office  or  order, 
as  of  Freemasons,  Odd  Fellows,  etc. 

3.  Sumptuous  food  ;  delicacies.     [06^.]  Cotton. 
Regalia   of  a  church,  the  privileges  granted  to  it  by 

kings ;  sometimes,  its  patrimony.  Brande  &  0. 

Re-ga1i-a,  n.  A  kind  of  cigar  of  large  size  and  superior 
quality ;  also,  the  size  in  which  such  cigars  are  classed. 

Re-ga'li-an  (-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  regalia ;  pertain- 
ing to  the  royal  insignia  or  prerogatives.  Hallam. 

Re'gal-ism  (re'gal-iz'm),  re.  The  doctrine  of  royal 
prerogative  or  supremacy.     [R.]        Cardinal  Planning. 

Re-gal'1-ty  (re-gSl'I-ty),  n.  [LL.  regalilas,  from  L. 
regalis  regal,   royal.     See  Regal,  and  cf.   Royalty.] 

1.  Royalty ;  sovereignty ;  sovereign  jurisdiction. 

[Passion]  robs  reason  of  her  due  regatitie.      Spenser. 

He  came  partly  in  by  the  sword,  and  had  high  courage  in  all 

points  of  regality.  Bacon. 

2.  An  ensign  or  badge  of  royalty.     [Obs.] 
Re'gal-ly  (re'gal-iy),  adv.   In  a  regal  or  royal  manner. 
Re-gaid'  (re-gard'),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Regarded  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Regarding.]  [F.  regarder  ;  pref.  re-  re- 
4-  garder  to  guard,  heed,  keep.  See  Guard,  and  cf. 
Reward,]  1.  To  keep  in  view  ;  to  behold ;  to  look  at ; 
to  view ;  to  gaze  upon. 

Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favor.        Shak. 
2.  Hence,  to  look  or  front  toward  ;  to  face.       [Obs.] 

It  is  a  peninsula  which  regardetk  the  mainland.      Sandys. 

That  exceedingly  beautiful  seat,  on  the  ascent  of   a  hill, 

flanked  with  wood  and  regarding  the  river.  Evelyn. 

3j  To  look  closely  at ;  to  observe  attentively ;  to  pay 

attention  to  ;  to  notice  or  remark  particularly. 

If-Hiuch  you  note  him. 

You  offend  him  ;  .  .  .  feed,  and  regard  him  not.    Shak. 

4.  To  look  upon,  as  in  a  certain  relation  ;  to  hold  as  an 
opinion ;  to  consider ;  as,  to  regard  abstinence  from  wine 
as  a  duty  ;  to  regard  another  as  a  friend  or  enemy. 

5.  To  consider  and  treat ;  to  have  a  certain  feeling  to- 
ward ;  as,  to  regard  one  with  favor  or  dislike. 

His  associates  seem  to  have  regarded  him  with  kindness. 

Macaulay. 

6.  To  pay  respect  to  ;  to  treat  as  something  of  peculiar 
value,  sanctity,  or  the  like ;  to  care  for  ;  to  esteem. 

He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord. 

Rom.  xiv.  6. 
Here  *8  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king.    Shak. 

7.  To  take  into  consideration ;  to  take  account  of,  as 
a  fact  or  condition.  "  Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my 
child,  nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father."         Shak. 

8.  To  have  relation  to,  as  bearing  upon ;  to  respect ; 
to  relate  to  ;  to  touch  ;  as,  an  argument  does  not  regard 
the  question  ;  —  often  used  impersonally  ;  as,  I  agree  with 
you  as  regards  this  or  that. 

Syn.  —  To  consider ;  observe ;  remark ;  heed  ;  mind ; 
respect ;  esteem  ;  estimate ;  value.    See  Attend. 


Shak. 


Re-gard'  (r^-gSrd'),  v.  i.  To  look  attentively;  to 
consider ;  to  notice.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Re-gard',  re.  [F.  regard.  See  Regard,  v.  t."]  1.  A 
look  ;  aspect  directed  to  another  ;  view ;  gaze. 

But  her,  with  stern  regard,  he  thus  repelled.     Milton. 

2.  Attention  of  the  mind  with  a  feeling  of  interest ; 
observation ;  heed  ;  notice. 

Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  eyed  with  best  regard.  Shak. 

3.  That  view  of  the  mind  which  springs  from  perception 
of  value,  estimable  qualities,  or  anything  that  excites  ad- 
miration ;  respect ;  esteem ;  reverence  ;  affection  ;  as, 
to  have  a  high  regard  for  a  person ;  —  often  in  the  plural. 

He  has  rendered  himself  worthy  of  their  most  favorable  re- 
gards. A.  Smith. 

Save  the  long-sought  regards  of  woman,  nothing  is  sweeter 
than  those  marks  of  childish  preference.  HawthorM. 

4.  State  of  being  regarded,  whether  favorably  or  other- 
wise ;  estimation ;  repute ;  note ;  account. 

A  man  of  meanest  regard  amongst  them,  neither  having 
wealth  or  power.  Spenser. 

5.  Consideration;  thought;  reflection;  heed. 

Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  become  the  sage.        Shak. 

6.  Matter  for  consideration ;  account ;  condition. 
[Obs.]    "  Reasons  full  of  good  regard."  Shak. 

7.  Respect ;  relation  ;  reference. 

Persuade  them  to  pursue  and  persevere  in  virtue,  with  regard 
to  themselves  ;  in  justice  and  goodness  with  regard  to  their 
neighbors  ;  and  piety  toward  God.  7.  Watts. 

Jl^^The  phrase  in  regard  of  was  formerly  used  as 
eqmvalent  in  meaning  to  on  account  of,  but  in  modem 
usage  is  often  improperly  substituted  for  in  respect  to,  or 
in  regard  to.  O.  P.  Marsh. 

Cliange  was  thought  necessary  in  regard  of  the  injury  the 
church  did  receive  by  a  number  of  things  then  in  use.    Hooker, 

In  regard  of  its  security,  it  had  a  great  advantage  over  the 
bandboxes.  Dickens. 

8.  Object  of  sight ;  scene ;  view  ;  aspect,     [ij.] 

Throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue 
An  indistinct  regard. 

9.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  Supervision  ;  inspection. 

At  regard  of,  in  consideration  of;  in  comparison  with. 
[Obs.]  "Bodily  penance  is  but  short  and  little  at  regard 
<?/ the  pains  of  hell."  Chaucer.  — QoMit  of  regard,  a  for- 
est court  formerly  held  in  England  every  third  year  for 
the  lawing,  or  expeditation,  of  dogs,  to  prevent  them 
from  running  after  deer ;  —  called  also  survey  of  dogs. 
Blackstone. 

Syn.  —  Respect ;  consideration  ;  notice  ;  observance ; 
heed  ;  care ;  concern ;  estimation  ;  esteem ;  attachment ; 
reverence. 

Re-gard'a-ble  (-^-b'l),  a.  Worthy  of  regard  or  notice : 
to  be  regarded ;  observable.     [R.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Re-gard'ant  (-ant),  a.  [F.  regardant,  fr.  regarder. 
See  Regard,^.  <.]  [yi Titten  also  reguardant,]  1.  Look- 
ing behind ;  looking  backward  watchfully. ,- ^ y 

[He]  turns  thither  his  reffarrfani  eye.   Souihey. 

2.  (Her.)  Looking   behind   or   back- 
ward ;  as,  a  lion  regardant. 

3.  (0.  Eng.  Law)   Annexed   to  the 
land  or  manor ;  as,  a  villain  regardant. 

Re-gard'er  (re-gard'er),  n.      1.  One 
who  regards. 

2.  (Eng.  Forest  Laio)  An  ofBcer  ap- 
pointed to  supervise  the  forest.     Cowell. 

Re-gard'ful  (-ful),  a.  Heedful ;  attentive  ;  obser- 
vant. —  Re-gard'fiil-ly,  adv. 

Let  a  man  he  very  tender  and  regardful  of  every  pious  motion 
made  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  his  heart.  South. 

Syn.  —  Mindful ;  heedful ;  attentive  ;  observant. 

Re-gard'ing,  prep.     Concerning ;  respecting. 

Re-gard'less,  a.  1.  Having  no  regard ;  heedless ;  care- 
less ;  as,  regardless  of  life,  consequences,  dignity. 

Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat.         Milton. 

2.  Not  regarded;  slighted.     [JR.]  Spectator, 

Syn.  —  Heedless;    negligent;    careless;    indifferent; 
unconcerned  ;  inattentive  ■  unobservant ;  neglectful. 
—  Re-gard'Iess-ly,  adv.  —  Re-gardless-ness,  re. 

Re-gath'er  (re-gSth'er),  v.  t.    To  gather  again. 

Re-gat'ta  (re-gSt'ta),  n.  ;  pi.  Regattas  (-taz).  [It.  re- 
gatta, regata.]  Originally,  a  gondola  race  in  Venice ; 
now,  a  rowing  or  sailing  race,  or  a  series  of  such  races. 

Re'gel  (re'ggl),  n.     {Aslron.)  See  Rigel. 

Re'ge-late  (re'je-lat  or  rSj'e-),  v.  i.  {Physics)  To 
freeze  together  again  ;  to  undergo  regelation,  as  ice. 

Re'ge-la'tion  (-la'shiSn),  re.  [Pref.  re-  -f-  L.  gelntio 
a  freezing.]  {Physics)  The  act  or  process  of  freezing 
anew,  or  together,  as  two  pieces  of  ice. 

([!^p"Two  pieces  of  ice  at  (or  even  above)  32°  Fahren- 
heit, with  moist  surfaces,  placed  in  contact,  freeze  to- 
gether to  a  rigid  mass.  This  IS  called  >'e(7etofion.  Faraday. 

Re'gence  (re'jeus),  n.    Rule.     [Obs.]  Ilndibras. 

Re'gen-cy  (re'jen-sy),  n.  /  pi-  Regencies  (-sIz).  [Cf. 
F.  regence,  LL.  regentia.  See  Regent,  a.]  i.  The 
office  of  ruler ;  rule  ;  authority  ;  government. 

2.  Especially,  the  office,  jurisdiction,  or  dominion  of  a 
regent  or  vicarious  ruler,  or  of  a  body  of  regents ;  de- 
puted or  vicarious  government.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  A  body  of  men  intrusted  with  vicarious  government ; 
ae,  a  regency  constituted  during  a  king's  minority,  ab- 
sence from  the  kingdom,  or  other  disability. 

A  council  or  regenaj  consisting  of  twelve  persons.    Lowth. 

Re-gen'er-a-cy  (re-jSn'er-A-eJ'),  n.  [See  Regenerate.] 

The  state  of  being  regenerated.  Hammond. 

Re-gen'er-ate  (-iit),  «.     [L.  regcneratvs,  p.  p.  of  re- 

generare  to  regenerate ;    pref.   re-  re-  -|-  generare  to 

beget.    See  Generate.]     1.  Reproduced. 

The  earthly  author  of  my  blood. 
Whoso  youtliful  spirit,  in  nu>  reijcnerate. 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigor  lift  n\o  up.  Shak. 

2.  {Theol.)  Born  anew;  become  Christian ;  renovated 
in  heart ;  clianged  from  a  natural  to  a  spiritual  state. 
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Re-gen'er-ate  (re-jgn'er-at),  v.  t.  1.  To  generate  or 
produce  anew ;  to  reproduce ;  to  give  new  life,  strength, 
or  vigor  to. 

Through  all  the  soil  a  genial  ferment  spreads, 
Regenerates  the  plants,  and  new  adorns  the  meads.    Blackmore, 

2.  (Theol.)  To  cause  to  be  spiritually  born  anew;  to 
cause  to  become  a  Christian  ;  to  convert  from  sin  to  holi- 
ness ;  to  implant  holy  affections  in  the  heart  of. 

3.  Hence,  to  make  a  radical  change  for  the  better  in 
the  character  or  condition  of ;  as,  to  regenerate  society. 

Re-gen'er-ate-ness  (-St-u5s),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  regenerate. 

Re-gen'er-a'tion  (-a'shiiu),  n.  [L.  regeneratw :  cf.  F. 
rigeneraiion.']  1.  The  act  of  regenerating,  or  the  state 
of  being  regenerated. 

2.  {Theol.)  The  entering  into  a  new  spiritual  life; 
the  act  of  becoming,  or  of  being  made.  Christian ;  that 
change  by  which  holy  affections  and  purposes  are  substi- 
tuted for  the  opposite  motives  in  the  heart. 

He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneratio?!^  and  renewing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  TU.  iii.  5. 

3.  (Biol.)  The  reproduction  of  a  part  which  has  been 
removed  or  destroyed ;  re-formation ;  —  a  process  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  many  of  the  lower  animals ;  as, 
the  regeneration  of  lost  feelers,  limbs,  and  claws  by  spi- 
ders and  crabs. 

4.  (Physiol.)  (a)  The  reproduction  or  renewal  of  tis- 
sues, cells,  etc.,  which  have  been  used  up  and  destroyed 
by  the  ordinary  processes  of  life  ;  as,  the  continual  regen- 
eration of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  body,  or  the  regener- 
ation of  the  contractile  substance  of  muscle,  (i)  The 
union  of  parts  which  have  been  severed,  so  that  they  be- 
come anatomically  and  physiologically  perfect ;  as,  the 
regeneration  of  a  nerve. 

Re-gen'er-a-tlve  (re-jgn'er-a-tiv),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  regeneration  ;  tending  to  regenerate  ;  as,  regen- 
erative influences.  H.  Bushnell. 

Begenerative  furnace  (Metal. ),  a  furnace  having  a  regen- 
erator in  which  gas  used  for  fuel,  and  air  for  supporting 
combustion,  are  heated  ;  a  Siemens  furnace. 

Re-gen'er-a-tlve-ly,  adv.     So  as  to  regenerate. 

Re-gen'er-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  regenerates. 

2.  (Mech.)  A  device  used  in  connection  with  hot-air 
engines,  gas-burning  furnaces,  etc.,  in  which  the  incom- 
ing air  or  gas  is  heated  by  being  brought  into  contact  with 
masses  of  iron,  brick,  etc. ,  which  have  been  previously 
heated  by  the  outgoing,  or  escaping,  hot  air  or  gas. 

Re-gen'er-a-tO-ry  (-a-td-ry),  a.  Having  power  to  re- 
new ;  tending  to  reproduce  ;  regenerating.     O.  S.  Faber. 

Re-gen'e-sis  (-e-sis),  n.    New  birth ;  renewal. 

A  continued  regenesis  of  dissenting  sects.    H.  Spencer. 

Re'gent  (re'jent),  a.  [L.  regens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  re- 
gere  to  rule :  cf.  F.  regent.  See  Regiment.]  1.  Ruling ; 
governing;  regnant.  "Some  other  active  regent  prin- 
ciple .  .  .  which  we  call  the  soul."  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Exercising  vicarious  authority.  Milton. 

Qaeen  regent.    See  under  Queen,  n. 

Re'gent,  n.  [F.  regent.  See  Reoent,  (?.]  1.  One 
who  rules  or  reigns ;  a  governor  ;  a  ruler.  Milton. 

2.  Especially,  one  invested  with  vicarious  authority ; 
one  who  governs  a  kingdom  in  the  minority,  absence,  or 
disability  of  the  sovereign. 

3.  One  of  a  governing  board ;  a  trustee  or  overseer  ;  a 
superintendent ;  a  curator  ;  as,  the  regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

4.  (Eng.  Univ.)  A  resident  master  of  arts  of  less  than 
five  years'  standing,  or  a  doctor  of  less  than  two.  They 
were  formerly  privileged  to  lecture  in  the  schools. 

Regent  bird  (Zool.),  a  beautiful  Australian  bower  bird 
(Sericuhts  meliniis).  The  male  has  the  head,  neck,  and 
large  patches  on  the  wings,  bright  golden  yellow,  and  the 
rest  of  the  plumage  deep  velvety  black ;  —  so  called  in 
honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterward  George  IV.),  who 
was  Prince  Regent  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  —  The 
Eegents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
members  of  a  corporate  body  called  the  University  of 
New  York.  They  have  a  certain  supervisory  power  over 
the  incorporated  institutions  for  Academic  and  higher 
education  in  the  State. 

Re'gent-ess,  n.    A  female  regent.     [JJ.]       Cotgrave. 

Re'gent-ship,  n.    The  office  of  a  regent ;  regency. 

Re-ger'mi-nate   (re-jer'mi-nat),  V.  i.      [Pref.  re-  -f- 
germinate :  cf.  L.  regerminare.']    To  germinate  again. 
Perennial  plants  regenninate  several  years  successively.   J.  Lee. 

Re-ger'ml-na'tion  (-na'shtin),  n.  [L.  regerminatio.J 
A  germinating  again  or  anew. 

Re-gest'  (re-jgsf),  n.  [L.  regesta,  pi. :  cf.  OF.  re- 
gestes,  pi.     See  Registek.]    A  register.    [Ofis.]    Milton. 

Re-get'  (re-gSf),  V.  t.    To  get  again. 

Re'gl-an  (re'ji-an),  n.  [L.  regius  regal.]  An  up- 
holder of  kingly  authority;  a  royalist.     [06*.]      Fuller. 

Reg'1-ble  (rij'T-b'l),  a.  [L.  regibilis,  from  regere  to 
rule.]     Governable ;  tractable.     [06s.] 

Reg'i-Ci'dal  (rSj'i-si'dal),  a.  Pertaining  to  regicide, 
or  to  one  committing  it ;  having  the  nature  of,  or  resem- 
bling, regicide.  Bp.  Warburton. 

Reg'i-Clde  (rgj'if-sid),  n.  [F.  regicide  ;  L.  rex,  regis, 
a  king  -|-  caedere  to  kill.  Cf.  Homicide.]  1.  One  who 
kills  or  who  murders  a  king;  specifically  (Eng.  Hist.), 
one  of  the  judges  who  condemned  Charles  I.  to  death. 

2.  The  killing  or  the  murder  of  a  king. 

Re-gild'  (re-gild'),  v.  t.    To  gild  anew. 

II  R^'glme'  (ra'zhem'),  n.  [F.  See  Regimen.]  1.  Mode 
or  system  of  rule  or  management ;  character  of  govern- 
ment, or  of  the  prevaihng  social  system. 

I  dream  ...  of  the  new  regime  which  is  to  come.  H.  Kingf^ley. 

2.  {Hydraul.)  The  condition  of  a  river  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  its  flow,  as  measured  by  the  volume  of 
water  passing  different  cross  sections  in  a  given  time, 
uniform  regime  being  the  condition  when  the  flow  is 
equal  and  uniform  at  all  the  cross  sections. 

The  ancient  regime,  or  Ancien  regime  [F.],  the  former 


political  and  social  system,  as  distinguished  from  the 
modern;  especially,  the  political  and  social  system  exist- 
ing in  France  before  the  Revolution  of  1783. 

Reg'i-men  (rgj'I-men),  n.  [L.  regimen,  -inis,  fr. 
regere  to  guide,  to  rule.  See  Right,  and  cf.  Regal,  Re- 
gime, Regiment.]  1.  Orderly  government;  system  of 
order;  admmistration.  Hallam. 

2.  Any  regulation  or  remedy  which  is  intended  to  pro- 
duce beneficial  eflects  by  gradual  operation;  esp.  {Med.), 
a  systematic  course  of  diet,  etc.,  pursued  with  a  view  to 
improving  or  preserving  the  health,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  attaining  some  particular  effect,  as  a  reduction  of 
flesh  ;  —  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  hygiene. 

3.  (Gram.)  (a)  A  syntactical  relation  between  words, 
as  when  one  depends  on  another  and  is  regulated  by  it  in 
respect  to  case  or  mood  ;  government.  (&)  The  word  or 
words  governed. 

Reg'i-ment  (-ment),  n.     [F.  regiment  a  regiment  of 
men,  OF.  also  government,  L.  regimentum  government, 
fr.  regere  to  guide,  rule.     See  Regimen.]     1.  Govern- 
ment ;    mode  of  ruling ;     rule ;     authority ;     regimen. 
[Ofo.]    Spenser.    "JJej^tmenZ  of  health."    Bacon. 
But  what  are  kings,  when  regiment  is  gone, 
But  perfect  shadows  in  a  sunshine  day  ?       dlarlowe. 
The  law  of  nature  doth  now  require  of  necessity  some  kind 
of  regiment.  Jiooicer. 

2.  A  region  or  district  governed.     [06*.]        Spenser. 

3.  {3Iil.)  A  body  of  men,  either  horse,  foot,  or  artil- 
lery, commanded  by  a  colonel,  and  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  companies,  usually  ten. 

t^^  In  the  British  army  all  the  artillery  are  included 
in  one  regiment,  which  (reversing  the  usual  practice)  is 
divided  into  brigades. 

Regiment  of  the  line  (Mil.),  a  regiment  organized  for 
general  service  ;  —  in  distinction  from  those  (as  the  Life 
Guards)  whose  duties  are  usually  special.    [Eng.] 

Reg'l-ment  (-mgnt),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Regimented  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Regimenting.]  To  form  into  a  regiment 
or  into  regiments.  Washington. 

Reg'i-men'tal  (-mgn'tal),  a.  Belonging  to,  or  con- 
cerning, a  regiment ;  as,  regimental  officers,  clothing. 

Regimental  school,  in  the  British  army,  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  private  soldiers  of  a  regiment,  and  their 
children,  in  the  rudimentary  branches  of  education. 

Reg'i-men'tal-Iy,  adv.  In  or  by  a  regiment  or  regi- 
ments ;  as,  troops  classified  regimentally. 

Reg'l-men'talB  (-talz),  n.  pi.  (Mil.)  The  uniform 
worn  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  a  regiment ;  military 
dress ;  —  formerly  used  in  the  singular  in  the  same  sense. 

Colman. 

Re-glm'1-nal  (re-jtm'I-nal),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  reg- 
imen ;  as,  regiminal  rules. 

Re'gion  (re'jiJn),  n.  [F.  region,  from  L.  regio  a  direc- 
tion, a  boundary  line,  region,  fr.  regere  to  guide,  direct. 
See  Regimen.]  1.  One  of  the  grand  districts  or  quarters 
into  which  any  space  or  surface,  as  of  the  earth  or  the 
heavens,  is  conceived  of  as  divided  ;  hence,  in  general, 
a  portion  of  space  or  territory  of  indefinite  extent ; 
country ;  province  ;  district ;  tract. 

If  thence  he  'scape,  into  whatever  world, 

Or  unknown  region.  Milton, 

2.  Tract,  part,  or  space,  lying  about  and  including  any- 
thing ;  neighborhood ;  vicinity ;  sphere.  "  Though  the 
fork  invade  the  region  of  my  heart."  Shak. 

Philip,  tetrarch  of  .  .  .  the  region  of  Trachonitis.    Luke  iii.  1. 

3.  The  upper  air ;  the  sky ;  the  heavens.     [OJi.] 

Anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region.  Shak. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  a  district.  Matt.  iii.  5. 

5.  Place  ;  rank ;  station.     [OJs.  or  JJ.] 

He  is  of  too  high  a  region.  Shak. 

Re'gion-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  particular 
region  ;  sectional. 

Re'gi-OUS  (-jT-ils),  a.  [L.  regius  royal,  fr.  rex,  regis, 
king.]    Regal;  royal.     [06s.]  Harrington. 

Reg'ls-ter  (rgj'is-ter),  n.  [OE.  registre,  F.  registre, 
LL.  registrum,  regestum,  L.  regesta,  p].,  fr.  regerere,  re- 
gestum,  to  carry  back,  to  register ;  pref.  re-  re-  +  gerere 
to  carry.  See  Jest,  and  cf .  Regest.]  1.  A  written  ac- 
count or  entry ;  an  official  or  formal  enumeration,  de- 
scription, or  record  ;  a  memorial  record  ;  a  list  or  roll ; 
a  schedule. 

As  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  .  .  .  turn  another  into 
the  register  of  your  own.  Shak. 

2.  (Com.)  (a)  A  record  containing  a  list  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  a  port  or  cus- 
toms district.  (6)  A  certificate  issued  by  the  collector 
of  customs  of  a  port  or  district  to  the  owner  of  a  vessel, 
containing  the  description  of  a  vessel,  its  name,  owner- 
ship, and  other  material  facts.  It  is  kept  on  board  the 
vessel,  to  be  used  as  an  evidence  of  nationality  or  as  a 
muniment  of  title. 

3.  [Cf.  LL.  registrarius.  Cf.  Registrar.]  One  who 
registers  or  records  ;  a  registrar  ;  a  recorder ;  especially, 
a  public  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  cer- 
tain transactions  or  events ;  as,  a  register  of  deeds. 

4.  That  which  registers  or  records.  Specifically  :  (a) 
(Mech.)  A  contrivance  for  automatically  noting  the  per- 
formance of  a  machine  or  the  rapidity  of  a  process.  (6) 
(Teleg.)  The  part  of  a  telegraphic  apparatus  which  re- 
cords automatically  the  message  received,  (c)  A  machine 
for  registering  automatically  the  number  of  persons  pass- 
ing through  a  gateway,  fares  taken,  etc. ;  a  telltale. 

5.  A  lid,  stopper,  or  sliding  plate,  in  a  furnace,  stove, 
etc.,  for  regulating  the  admission  of  air  to  the  fuel; 
also,  an  arrangement  containing  dampers  or  shutters,  as 
in  the  floor  or  wall  of  a  room  or  passage,  or  in  a  chimney, 
for  admitting  or  excluding  heated  air,  or  for  regulating 
ventilation. 

6.  (Print. )  (a)  The  inner  part  of  the  mold  in  which 
types  are  cast.  (6)  The  correspondence  of  pages,  col- 
umns, or  lines  on  the  opposite  or  reverse  sides  of  the 
sheet,     (c)  The  correspondence  or  adjustment  of  the 


several  impressions  in  a  design  which  is  printed  in  parts, 
as  in  chromolithographic  printing,  or  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  hangings.     See  Register,  v.  i.,  2. 

7.  (Mzcs.)  (a)  The  compass  of  a  voice  or  instrument ; 
a  specified  portion  of  the  compass  of  a  voice,  or  a  series 
of  vocal  tones  of  a  given  compass ;  as,  the  upper,  mid- 
dle, or  lower  register;  the  soprano  register;  the  tenor 
7egister. 

11^^  In  respect  to  the  vocal  tones,  the  thick  register 
properly  extends  below  from  the  P  on  the  lower  space  of 
the  treble  staff.  The  thin  register  extends  an  octave  above 
this.  The  small  register  is  above  the  thin.  The  voice  in 
the  thick  register  is  called  the  chest  voice;  in  the  thin, 
the  head  voice.  Falsetto  is  a  kind  of  voice,  of  a  thin, 
slirdl  quality,  made  by  using  the  mechanism  of  the  up- 
per thin  register  for  tones  below  the  proper  limit  on  the 
scale.  £,  Behnke. 

(b)  A  stop  or  set  of  pipes  in  an  organ. 

Parish  register,  a  book  in  which  are  recorded  the  births, 
baptisms,  marriages,  deaths,  and  burials  in  a  parish. 

Syn.  —  List ;  catalogue  ;  roll ;  record ;  archives ;  chron- 
icle; annals.    See  List. 

Reg'ls-ter  (rgj'Is-ter),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Registered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Registering.]  [Cf.  F.  registrer, 
enregistrer,  LL.  registrare.  See  Register,  «.]  1.  To 
enter  in  a  register ;  to  record  formally  and  distinctly,  as 
for  future  use  or  service. 

2.  To  enroll ;  to  enter  in  a  list. 

Such  follow  him  as  shall  be  registered.  3fiHon. 

Registered  letter,  a  letter,  the  address  of  which  is,  on 
payment  of  a  special  fee,  registered  in  the  post  office  and 
the  transmission  and  delivery  of  which  are  attended  to 
with  particular  care. 

Reg'ls-ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  enroll  one's  name  in  a  register. 

2.  (Print.)  To  correspond  in  relative  position ;  as,  two 
pages,  columns,  etc.,  register  when  the  corresponding 
parts  fall  in  the  same  line,  or  when  line  falls  exactly 
upon  line  in  reverse  pages,  or  (as  in  chromatic  printing) 
where  the  various  colors  of  the  design  are  printed  con- 
secutively, and  perfect  adjustment  of  parts  is  necessary. 

Reg'ls-ter-lng,  a.  Recording  ;  —  applied  to  instru- 
ments ;  having  an  apparatus  which  registers ;  as,  a  regis- 
tering thermometer.    See  Recording. 

Reg'is-ter-ship,  n.    The  office  of  a  register. 

Reg'ls-trant  (-trant),  n.  [L.  regisirans,  p.  pr.]  One 
who  registers ;  esp.,  one  who,  by  virtue  of  securing  an 
official  registration,  obtains  a  certain  right  or  title  of 
possession,  as  to  a  trade-mark. 

Reg'ls-trar  (-trar),  n.  [LL.  registrarius,  or  F.  regis- 
traire.  See  Register.]  One  who  registers ;  a  recorder ; 
a  keeper  of  records  ;  as,  a  registrar  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages.     See  Register,  n.,3. 

Reg'ls-trar-shlp,  n.     The  office  of  a  registrar. 

Reg'is-tra-ry  (-tra-ry),  n.     A  registrar.     [06*.] 

Reg'is-trate  (-trat),j).  t.    To  register.     [iJ.] 

Reg'is-tra'tlon  (-tra'shun),  n.  [LL.  registratio,  or 
F.  registration.  See  Register,  t;.]  1.  The  act  of  regis- 
tering ;  registry ;  enrollment. 

2.  (3Ius.)  The  art  of  selecting  and  combining  the  stops 
or  registers  of  an  organ. 

Reg'ls-try  (rgj'is-try),  ra.  1.  The  act  of  recording  or 
writing  in  a  register ;  enrollment ;  registration. 

2.  The  place  where  a  register  is  kept. 

3.  A  record ;  an  account ;  a  register.    Sir  W.  Temple. 
II  Re'gl-us  (re'jT-iis),  a.    [L.  regius,  from  rex,  regis,  a 

king.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  king  ;  royal. 

RegiuB  profesBor,  an  incumbent  of  a  professorship  found- 
ed by  royal  bounty,  as  in  an  English  university. 

Re-give'  (re-glv'),  v.  t.     To  give  again  ;  to  give  back. 

Re'gle  (rgg''l),  V.  i.  [See  Reglement.]  To  rule ;  to 
govern.     [Obs.']    "  To  regie  their  lives."  Fuller. 

Re'gle-ment  (rSg''l-ment),  n.      [F.  riglement,  fr.  rS- 

gler,  L.  regulare.    See  Regulate.]    Regulation.     [06*.] 

The  reformation  and  reglement  of  usury.         Bacon. 

Reg'le-men'ta-ry  (-le-mSn'ta-rJ?),  a.  [F.  reglemen- 
taire,  fr.  reglement.']    Regulative.     [iJ.] 

Reg'let  (rgg'lgt),  n.  [F.  reglet,  dim.  oi  regie  a  rule, 
L.  regula.  See  Rule.]  1.  (Arch.)  A  flat,  narrow  mold- 
ing, used  chiefly  to  separate  the  parts  or  members  of 
compartments  or  panels  from  one  another,  or  doubled, 
turned,  and  interlaced  so  as  to  form  knots,  frets,  or  other 
ornaments.     See  Blust.  (12)  of  Column. 

2.  (Print. )  A  strip  of  wood  or  metal  of  the  height  of 
a  quadrat,  used  for  regulating  the  space  between  pages 
in  a  chase,  and  also  for  spacing  out  title-pages  and  other 
open  matter.  It  is  graded  to  different  sizes,  and  is  des- 
ignated by  the  name  of  the  type  that  it  matches ;  as, 
nonpareil  reglet,  pica  reglet,  and  the  like. 

II  Reg'ma  (rgg'ma),   n.     [NL.,  fr.   Gr.  piiyii-a,  -aroj, 
fracture,  fr.  ptiyvvvon,  to  break.] 
(Bot.)  A  kind  of  dry  fruit,  con- 
sisting of  three  or  more   cells, 
each  of  which  at  length  breaks  | 
open  at  the  inner  angle. 

Reg'ma-carp(-karp),M.  [Reg- 
ma  -\-  Gr.  Kapiro!  fruit.]  (Bot.) 
Any  dry  dehiscent  fruit. 

Reg'nal  (rSg'nal),  a.  [L.  re- 
gnum  reign.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  reign  of  a  monarch ;  as,  regnal  years. 

Reg'nan-cy  (-non-sy),  n.  The  condition  or  quality  of 
being  regnant ;  sovereignty ;  rule.  Coleridge. 

Reg'nant  (-n«nt),  a.  [L.  regnans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
regnare  to  reign  :  cf.  F.  regnant.  See  Reign.]  1.  Ex- 
ercising regal  authority ;  reigning  ;  as,  a  queen  regnant. 

2.  Having  the  chief  power ;  ruling ;  predominant ; 
prevalent.     "  A  traitor  to  the  vices  J'e^Koni."         Swift. 

Reg'na-tlve  (-na-tiv),  (7.    Ruling;  governing.    [06*.] 

Regne  (ran),  n.  &  V.     See  Reign.     [06*.]      Chaucer. 

Re-gorge'  (re-g8rj'),  V.  t.  [F.  regorger  ;  re-  -f  gorger 
to  gorge.  Cf.  Regurgitate.]  1.  To  vomit  up ;  to  eject 
from  the  stomach ;   to  throw  back.  Hayward. 

2.  To  swallow  again  ;  to  swallow  back. 

Tides  at  highest  mark  regorge  the  Hood.       Drydeu. 


Fifteen -celled  Kegma, 
the  Fruit  of  the  Sand- 
box Tree. 
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3.  To  swallow  eagerly  or  yoraciously.     [22.] 

Drunk  with  wine, 
And  fat  regorged  of  buUs  and  goats.  Milton. 

Re-grade'  (re-grad'),  V.  i.  [L.  re-  re-  +  gradi  to  go. 
Cf.  Eegredb.]    To  retire ;  to  go  back.  [06s.]   W.  Males. 

Re-graft'  (re-graf t'),  v.  t.    To  graft  again. 

Re-grant'  (re-gr4nt'),  V.  t.  To  grant  back ;  to  grant 
again  or  anew.  Ayliffe. 

Re-grant',  n.  1.  The  act  of  granting  back  to  a  for- 
mer proprietor. 

2.  A  renewal  of  a  grant ;  ae,  the  regrant  of  a  monopoly. 

Re-grate'  (re-graf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Regbatbd  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Regeating.]  [F.  regratter,  literally,  to 
scrape  again.  See  Re-,  and  Geatb,  ii.  <.]  1.  (Masonry) 
To  remove  the  outer  surface  of,  as  of  an  old  hewn  stone, 
80  as  to  give  it  a  fresh  appearance. 

2.  To  offend;  to  shock.     lObs.2  Derham. 

Re-£^ate',  v.  t,  [P.  regratter  to  regrate  provisions ; 
of  uncertain  origin.]  (Eng.  Law)  To  buy  in  large  quan- 
tities, as  corn,  provisions,  etc.,  at  a  market  or  fair,  with 
the  intention  of  selling  the  same  again,  in  or  near  the 
same  place,  at  a  higher  price,  —  a  practice  which  was 
formerly  treated  as  a  public  offense. 

Re-grat'er  (-er),  n.    [F.regraitier.l   One  who  regrates. 

Re-grat'er-y,  n.     The  act  or  practice  of  regrating. 

Re-gra'ti-a-tO-ry  (re-gra'shi-a-to-r^),  n.  A  returning 
or  giving  of  thanks.     [06s.]  Skelton. 

Re-grat'or  (re-grafer),  re.     One  guilty  of  regrating. 

Re-grede'  (re-gred'),  V.  i,  [L.  regredi  to  go  back. 
Cf .  Regrade,  Regress.]  To  go  back ;  to  retrograde,  as 
the  apsis  of  a  planet's  orbit.     [JJ.]  Todhunter. 

Re-gre'di-ence  (re-gre'di-ens),  n.  A  going  back ;  a 
retrogression ;  a  return.     [JJ.]  Herrick. 

Re-greet'  (re-gref),  v.  t.  To  greet  again  ;  to  resalute ; 
to  return  a  salutation  to  ;  to  greet.  Shak. 

Re-greet',  n.    A  return  or  exchange  of  salutation. 

Re'gress  (re'grSs),  n.  [L.  regressus,  ir.  regredi,  re- 
gressus.  See  Regkede.]  1.  The  act  of  passing  back ; 
passage  back ;  return  ;  retrogression.  "  The  progress 
or  regress  of  man. "  F.  Harrison. 

2.  The  power  or  liberty  of  passing  baek.  Shak. 

Re-gress'  (re-gres'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Regressed 
(-grSsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Regressing.]  To  go  back  ;  to 
return  to  a  former  place  or  state.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Re-gres'slon  (re-grSsh'Qn),  re.  [L.  regressio :  cf.  F. 
regression."]  The  act  of  passing  back  or  returning ;  re- 
trogression ;  retrogradation.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Edge  of  regression  (of  a  surface)  (ffeom.),  the  line  along 
which  a  surface  turns  back  upon  Itself ;  —  called  also  a 
cuspidal  edge.  — Begresslon  point  (Oeom.),  a  cusp. 

Re-gress'ive   (re-gres'Iv),   a.      [Of.  F.    regressif.1 

1.  Passing  back ;  returning. 

2.  Characterized  by  retrogression  ;  retrogressive. 
BegresBive  metamorpMsm.  (a)  (Biol.)  See  Retrogression. 

(6)  (Physiol.)  See  Katabolism. 

Re-gress'Ive-ly,  adv.    In  a  regressive  manner. 

Re-gref  (re-grgf),  re.  [F.,  fr.  regretter.  See  Regret, 
f.]  1.  Pain  of  mind  on  account  of  something  done  or 
experienced  in  the  past,  with  a  wish  that  it  had  been 
different ;  a  looking  back  with  dissatisfaction  or  with 
longing;  grief;  sorrow;  especially,  a  mourning  on  ac- 
count of  the  loss  of  some  joy,  advantage,  or  satisfaction. 
"  A  passionate  regret  at  sin."  Dr.  H.  More. 

What  man  does  not  remember  with  regret  the  firet  time  he 
k-ead  Robinson  Crusoe  ?  Macaulay. 

Never  any  prince  expressed  a  more  lively  regret  for  the  loss 
of  a  servant.  Clarendon. 

From  its  peaceful  bosom  [the  grave]  spring  none  but  fond  re- 
grets and  tender  recollections.  W.  Irving. 

2.  Dislike ;   aversion.     [0J«.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Syn.  —  Grief ;  concern ;  sorrow ;  lamentation ;  repent- 
ance ;  penitence ;  self-condemnation. —  Regret,  Remorse, 
Compunction,  Contrition,  Repentance.  Regret  does  not 
carry  with  it  the  energy  of  remorse,  the  sting  of  co7npunc- 
tion,  the  sacredness  of  contrition,  or  the  practical  charac- 
ter of  repentance.  We  even  apply  the  term  regret  to  cir- 
cumstances over  which  we  have  had  no  control,  as  the 
absence  of  friends  or  their  loss.  When  connected  with 
ourselves,  it  relates  rather  to  unwise  acts  than  to  wrong 
or  sinful  ones.  C.  /.  Smith. 

Re-gref,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Regretted  (-tSd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Regretting.]  [F.  regretter,  OF.  regreter ; 
L.  pref.  re-  re-  +  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin ;  cf.  Goth. 
gretan  to  weep,  Icel.  grata.  See  Greet  to  lament.]  To 
experience  regret  on  account  of ;  to  lose  or  miss  with  a 
sense  of  regret ;  to  feel  sorrow  or  dissatisfaction  on  ac- 
count of  (the  happening  or  the  loss  of  something) ;  as,  to 
regret  an  error  ;  to  regret  lost  opportunities  or  friends. 
Calmly  he  looked  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear.  Pope. 

In  a  few  hours  they  [the  Israelites]  begau  to  regret  their 
slavery,  and  to  murmur  against  their  leader.  Macaulay, 

Recruits  who  regretted  the  plow  from  which  they  had  been 
violently  taken.  Macaulay. 

Re-gref  lul  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  regret ;  indulging  in  re- 
grets ;  repining.  —  Re-gref  ful-ly,  adv. 

Re-gref ta-ble  (-ta-b'l),  a.  Admitting  of,  or  deserv- 
ing, regret. —Re-gret'ta-t»ly,  adv. 

Re-grow'  (re-gro'),  v.  i.  &  t.    To  grow  again. 

The  snail  had  power  to  regrow  them  all  [horns,  tongue,  etc.]. 

A.  E.  Buckley. 

Re-growth'  (re-groth'),  n.  The  act  of  regrowing ;  a 
second  or  new  growth.  Darwin. 

The  regrowlh  of  limbs  which  had  been  cut  off.  A.  B.  Buckley. 

Re-guard'ant  (re-gard'ant),  a.  (Her.)  Same  as  Re- 
gardant. 

Re-guer'don  (re-ger'diSn),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  re-  +  guer- 
don :  cf.  OF.  reguerdonner.]    To  reward.     [Obs.l    Shak. 

Re-guer'don,  re.     A  reward.     [OSs.]  Shak. 

Reg'u-la-We  (rSg'ii-ia-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  regu- 
lated.     [7J.] 

Reg'u-Iar  (-ler),  a.  [L.  regularis,  fr.  regula  a  rule, 
fr.  regere  to  guide,  to  rule  :  cf.  F.  rigulier.     See  Rule.] 

1.  Conformed  to  a  rule;  agreeable  to  an  established 
rule,  law,  principle,  or  type,  or  to  established  customary 


forms ;  normal ;  symmetrical ;  as,  a  regular  verse  in  poe- 
try ;  a  regular  piece  of  music  ;  a  regular  verb ;  regular 
practice  of  law  or  medicine ;  a  regular  building. 

2.  Governed  by  rule  or  rules ;  steady  or  uniform  in 
course,  practice,  or  occurrence ;  not  subject  to  unex- 
plained or  irrational  variation;  returning  at  stated  in- 
tervals ;  steadily  pursued ;  orderly  ;  methodical ;  as,  the 
regular  succession  of  day  and  night ;  regular  habits. 

3.  Constituted,  selected,  or  conducted  in  conformflty 
with  estabMshed  usages,  rules,  or  discipline  ;  duly  author- 
ized ;  permanently  organized  ;  as,  a  regular  meeting  ;  a 
regular  physician ;  a  regular  nomination  ;  regular  troops. 

4.  Belonging  to  a  monastic  order  or  community  ;  as, 
regular  clergy,  in  distinction  from  the  secular  clergy. 

5.  Thorough ;  complete ;  unmitigated ;  as,  a  regular 
humbug.     [Colloq.'] 

6.  {Bot.&  Zo'dl.)  Having  all  the  parts  of  the  same  kind 
alike  in  size  and  shape ;  as,  a  regular  flower ;  a  regular 
sea  urchin. 

7.  (Crystallog.)  Same  as  Isometric. 

Regular  polygon  (Oeom.),  a  plane  polygon  which  is  both 
equilateral  and  equiangular.  —  Regular  polyhedron  ( Ge- 
om.),  a  polyhedron  whose  faces  are  equal  regular  poly- 
gons. There  are  five  regular  polyhedrons,  —  the  tetra- 
hedron, the  hexahedron,  or  cube,  the  octahedron,  the 
dodecahedron,  and  the  icosahedron.  —  Regular  sales  ( Stock 
Exchange),  sales  of  stock  deliverable  on  the  day  after  the 
transaction.  —  Regular  troops,  troops  of  a  standing  or  per- 
manent army;  — opposed  to  militia. 

Syn.— Normal;  orderly;  methodical.    See  Normal. 

Reg'U-lar  (reg'iJ-ler),  n.  [LL.  regularis :  cf.  F.  regu- 
lier.  See  Regular,  a.]  1.  (iJ.  C.  Ch.)  A  member  of 
any  religious  order  or  community  who  has  taken  the  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and  who  has  been 
solemnly  recognized  by  the  church.        Bp.  Fitzpatrick. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  soldier  belonging  to  a  permanent  or  stand- 
ing army  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

II  Reg'U-la'rl-a  (r§g'ii-la'rl-a),  «.  pZ.  [NL.]  (Zool.) 
A  division  of  Echini  which  includes  the  circular,  or  regu- 
lar, sea  urchins. 

Reg'U-lar'i-ty  (-ISr'I-tJ^),  n.  [Cf.  F.  regularitS.'] 
The  condition  or  quahty  of  being  regular  ;  as,  regularity 
of  outline  ;  the  regularity  of  motion. 

Reg'u-lar-lze  (rSg'iJ-ler-Iz),  V.  t.  To  cause  to  become 
regular  ;  to  regulate.     [i2.] 

Reg'U-lar-ly,  adv.  in  a  regular  manner ;  in  uniform 
order  ;  methodically ;  in  due  order  or  time. 

Reg'U-lar-ness,  re.     Regularity.  Boyle. 

Reg'U-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Regulated  (-la'- 
t8d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Regulating.]  [L.  regulatus,  p.  p. 
of  regulare,  fr.  regula.  See  Regular.]  1.  To  adjust  by 
rule,  method,  or  established  mode ;  to  direct  by  rule  or 
restriction ;  to  subject  to  governing  principles  or  laws. 
The  laws  which  regulate  the  successions  of  the  seasons. 

Macaulay. 

The  herdsmen  near  the  frontier  adjudicated  their  own  dis- 
putes, and  regulated  their  own  police.  Bancroft. 

2.  To  put  in  good  order ;  as,  to  regulate  the  disordered 
state  of  a  nation  or  its  finances. 

3.  To  adjust,  or  maintain,  with  respect  to  a  desired 
rate,  degree,  or  condition  ;  as,  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  room,  the  pressure  of  steam,  the  speed  of  a 
machine,  etc. 

To  regulate  a  watch  or  clock,  to  adjust  its  rate  of  run- 
ning so  that  it  will  keep  approximately  standard  time. 

Syn.  —  To  adjust ;  dispose ;  methodize  ;  arrange ;  di- 
rect ;  order ;  rule  ;  govern. 

Reg'u-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),  n.  1.  The  act  of  regulating, 
or  the  state  of  being  regulated. 

The  temper  and  regulation  of  our  own  minds.    Macaulay. 

2.  A  rule  or  order  prescribed  for  management  or  gov- 
enmient ;  prescription ;  a  regulating  principle  ;  a  govern- 
ing direction  ;  precept ;  law ;  as,  the  regulations  of  a 
society  or  a  school. 

Regulation  sword,  cap,  uniform,  etc.  (Mil.),  a  sword,  cap, 
uniform,  etc.,  of  the  kind  or  quality  prescribed  by  the 
official  regulations. 

Syn. —Law;  rule;  method;  principle;  order;  pre- 
cept.   See  Law. 

Reg'U-la-tive  (reg'ii-la-tiv),  a.  1.  Tending  to  regu- 
late ;  regulating.  Whewell. 

2.  {Meiaph.)  Necessarily  assumed  by  the  mind  as  fun- 
damental to  all  other  knowledge ;  furnishing  fundamen- 
tal principles  ;  as,  the  regulative  principles,  or  principles 
a  priori  ;  the  regulative  faculty.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

^W^  These  terms  are  borrowed  from  Kant,  and  sug- 
gest the  thought,  allowed  by  Kant,  that  possibly  these 
principles  are  only  true  for  the  human  mind,  the  opera- 
tions and  belief  of  which  they  regulate. 

Reg'U-la'tor  (-la'ter),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
regulates. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  contrivance  for  regulating  and  control- 
ling motion,  as  :  (a)  The  lever  or  index  in  a  watch,  which 
controls  the  effective  length  of  the  hairspring,  and  thus 
regulates  the  vibrations  of  the  balance.  (6)  The  gov- 
ernor of  a  steam  engine,  (c)  A  valve  for  controlling  the 
admission  of  steam  to  the  steam  chest,  in  a  locomotive. 

3.  A  clock,  or  other  timepiece,  used  as  a  standard  of 
correct  time.     See  Astronomical  clock  (a),  under  Clock. 

4.  A  member  of  a  volunteer  committee  which,  in  de- 
fault of  the  lawful  authority,  undertakes  to  preserve  or- 
der and  prevent  crimes  ,  also,  sometimes,  one  of  a  band 
organized  for  the  commission  of  violent  crimes.    [U.  S.] 

A  few  stood  neutral,  or  declared  in  favor  of  the  Regulators. 

Bancroft. 

Reg'U-llne  (rSg'iS-lTn),  a.  [Cf.  F.  regidin.  See  Req- 
ULUS.]     {Chem.  &  Metal.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  regulus. 

Reg'U-Uze  (-liz),  v.  t.  (Old  Chem.)  To  reduce  to 
regulus ;  to  separate,  as  a  metal  from  extraneous  mat- 
ter ;  as,  to  reguUze  antimony.     [Archaic'] 

Reg'U-lUB  (-IQs),  re.  ,•  pi.  E.  Requluses  (-5z),  L.  Reo- 
ULi  (-li).  [L.,  a  petty  king,  prince,  dim.  of  rex,  regis,  a 
king :  cf.  F.  regule.  See  Reqal.]  1.  A  petty  king ;  a 
ruler  of  little  power  or  consequence. 


2.  (Chem.  &  Metal.)  The  button,  globule,  or  mass  of 
metal,  in  a  more  or  less  impure  state,  which  forms  in  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  in  smelting  and  reduction  of  ores. 

31^°"  The  name  was  introduced  by  the  alchemists,  and 
applied  by  them  in  the  first  instance  to  antimony.  It 
signifies  little  king  ;  and  from  the  facility  with  which  an- 
timony alloyed  with  gold,  these  empirical  philosophers 
had  great  hopes  that  this  metal,  antimony,  would  lead 
them  to  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone.        Ure. 

3.  (Aslron.)  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  con- 
stellation Leo  ;  —  called  also  the  Lion's  Heart. 

Re-gur'gl-tate  (re-gfir'ji-tat),  V.  t.  [LL.  regurgitare, 
regurgitatum  ;  L.  pref.  re-  re-  -|-  gurges,  -itis,  a  gulf.  Cf. 
Regorge.]  To  throw  or  pour  back,  as  from  a  deep  or 
hollow  place  ;  to  pour  or  throw  back  in  great  quantity. 

Re-gur'gl-tate,  v.  i.  To  be  thrown  or  poured  back ; 
to  rush  or  surge  back. 

The  food  may  regurgitate  from  the  stomach  into  the  esopha- 
gus and  mouth.  Quain. 

Re-gur'gi-ta'tlon '(-ta'shQn),  «.  [Cf.  F.  regurgita- 
tion.] 1.  The  act  of  flowing  or  pouring  ijack  by  the 
orifice  of  entrance  ;  specifically  (Med.),  the  reversal  of 
the  natural  direction  in  which  the  current  or  contents 
flow  through  a  tube  or  cavity  of  the  body.  Quain. 

2.  The  act  of  swallowing  again  j  reabsorption. 

Re'ha-bil'i-tate  (re'ha-bil'i-tat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
REHABiLrrATED  (-ta'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Rehabilita- 
ting.] [Pref.  re-  re-  +  habilitate  :  cf .  LL.  rehabilitare, 
F.  rehabiliter.]  To  invest  or  clothe  again  with  some 
right,  authority,  or  dignity ;  to  restore  to  a  former  ca- 
pacity ;  to  reinstate ;  to  qualify  again ;  to  restore,  as  a 
delinquent,  to  a  former  right,  rank,  or  privilege  lost  or 
forfeited ;  — a  term  of  civil  and  canon  law. 

Restoring  and  rehabilitating  the  party.  Burke. 

Re'ha-bU'i-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiSn),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  rehabili- 
tatio,  F.  rehabilitation.]  The  act  of  rehabilitating,  or 
the  state  of  being  rehabilitated.  Bouvier.     Walsh. 

Re-hash'  (re-hSsh'),  V.  t.  To  hash  over  again ;  to 
prepare  or  use  again ;  as,  to  rehash  old  arguments. 

Re-hash',  re.  Something  hashed  over,  or  made  up 
from  old  materials. 

Re-hear'  (re-her'),  V.  t.  To  hear  again ;  to  try  a  sec- 
ond time  ;  as,  to  rehear  a  cause  in  Chancery. 

Re-hears'al  (re-hers'al),  re.  The  act  of  rehearsing ; 
recital ;  narration ;  repetition ;  specifically,  a  private  re- 
cital, performance,  or  season  of  practice,  in  preparation 
for  a  public  exhibition  or  exercise.  Chaucer, 

In  rehearsal  of  our  Lord's  Prayer.  Hooker. 

Here 's  a  marvelous  convenient  place  for  our  rehearsal.  Shak. 

Dresfl  rehearsal  (Theater),  a  private  preparatory  per- 
formance of  a  drama,  opera,  etc.,  in  costume. 

Re-hearse'  (re-hers'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Eeheaesed 
(-hersf)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Rehearsing.]  [OE.  rehercen, 
rehersen,  OF.  reherser,  rehercier,  to  harrow  over  again ; 
pref.  re-  re-  +  herder  to  harrow,  fr.  herce  a  harrow,  F. 
herse.  See  Hearse.]  1.  To  repeat,  as  what  has  been 
already  said ;  to  tell  over  again ;  to  recite.         Chaucer. 

"When  the  words  were  heard  which  David  spake,  they  rc- 
hearsed  them  before  Saul.  1  Sam.  xvii.  31. 

2.  To  narrate ;  to  recount ;  to  relate ;  to  telL 

Rehearse  the  righteous  acts  of  the  Lord.    Judg.  v.  11. 

3.  To  recite  or  repeat  in  private  for  experiment  and 
improvement,  before  a  public  representation  ;  as,  to  re- 
hearse a  tragedy. 

4.  To  cause  to  rehearse  ;  to  instruct  by  rehearsal.  [JJ.] 
He  has  been  rehearsed  by  Madame  Defarge  as  to  his  having 

seen  her.  Dickens. 

Syn.  — To  recite;  recapitulate;  recount;  detail;  de- 
scribe ;  tell ;  relate ;  narrate. 

Re-hearse',  v.  i.  To  recite  or  repeat  something  for 
practice.     "  There  will  vre  rehearse."  Shak. 

Re-hears'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  rehearses. 

Re-heaf  (re-hef),  V.  i.     1.  To  heat  again. 

2.  To  revive  ;  to  cheer ;  to  cherish.    [Obs.]  Bom.  of  B. 

Re'hl-Wtion  (re'hi-btsh'Qn),  re.  [Pref.  re-  +  L.  ha- 
bere to  have.]  (Law)  The  returning  of  a  thing  pur- 
chased to  the  seller,  on  the  ground  of  defect  or  fraud. 

Re-hlb'i-tO-ry  (re-hib'I-to-ry),  a.  (Law)  Of  or  re- 
lating to  rehibition  ;  as,  a  rehibitory  action. 

Re-hIre'  (re-hir'),  V.  t.    To  hire  again. 

Re'hy-poth'e-cate  (re'ht-pSth'e-kat),  V.  t.  (Law)  To 
hypothecate  again. — Re'hy-poth'e-ca'tlon,  re. 

Rel  (re),  re.  ;  pi.  Reis  (ra'Is  or  rez).  [Pg.  real,  pi.  reis. 
See  Real  a  coin.]  A  Portuguese  money  of  account,  in 
value  about  one  tenth  of  a  cent.     [Spelt  also  ree.] 

II  Reichs'rath'  (riks'rat'),  re.  [G.]  The  parliament  of 
Austria  (exclusive  of  Hungary,  which  has  its  own  diet,  or 
parliament).  It  consists  of  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House, 
or  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 

II  RelChs'Stadf  (riks'staf),  n.  [G.]  A  free  city  of  the 
former  German  empire. 

II  Relchs'tag'  (riks'tag'),  re.  [G.]  The  Diet,  or  House 
of  Representatives,  of  the  German  empire,  wliich  is  com- 
posed of  members  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people.     See  Bundesrath. 

Relt  (ref),  re.     [AS.  reaf.]    Robbery;  spoil.    [Obs.] 

Rel'gle  (re'g'l),  re.  [F.  regie  a  rule,  fr.  L.  regula.  See 
Rule.]  A  hollow  cut  or  channel  for  guidmg  anything; 
as,  the  reigle  of  a  side  post  for  a  flood  gate.  Carew. 

Rel'glB,  V.  i.    To  regulate ;  to  govern.     [OJs.] 

Rel'gle-ment  (-meut),  re.  [See  Reqlement.]  Rule; 
regulation.     [Obs.]  Bacon.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Reign  (ran),  re.  [OE.  regne,  OF.  reigne,  regne,  F. 
rigne,  fr.  L.  regnum,  fr.  rex,  regis,  a  king,  fr.  regere  to 
guide,  rule.  See  Regal,  Regimen.]  1.  Royal  authority f 
supreme  power  ;  sovereignty  ;  rule ;  dominion. 

He  who  like  a  father  held  his  reigti.  Pope. 

Saturn's  sons  received  the  threefold  reign 
Of  heaven,  of  ocean,  and  deep  IicU  beneath.       Prior. 

2.  The  territory  or  sphere  which  is  reigned  over-, 
kingdom ;  empire ;  realm  ;  dominion.     [Oft.?.]    Spenser. 

[God]  him  bereft  tlie  regne  that  ho  had.       Chaucer. 

3,  The  time  during  which  a  king,  queen,  or  erjperor 
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poseesses  the  supreme  authority ;  as,  it  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Relg^  (lan),  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reigned  (rand) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Eeionino.]     [OE.  regnen,  reinen,  OF. 

regner,  F.  regner,  fr.  L.  regnare,  fr.  regnum.     See 

Beiqn,  n.l^    1.  To  possess  or  exercise  sovereign  power 

or   authority ;    to  exercise  government,   as  a  king   or 

emperor  ;  to  hold  supreme  power  ;  to  rule.         Chaucer. 

"We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.    Luke  xix.  14. 

Shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 

Reign  in  this  kingdom  ?  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  to  be  predominant ;  to  prevail.  "  Pestilent 
diseases  which  commonly  reign  in  summer."         Bacon. 

3.  To  have  superior  or  uncontrolled  dominion ;  to  rule. 
Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body.    Rom.  vi.  12. 
Syn.  —  To  rule ;  govern ;  direct ;  control ;  prevaQ. 
Relen'er  (ran'er),  re.     One  who  reigns,     [i?.] 
Re'il-lume'  (re'il-lum'),  V.  t.    To  light  again  ;  to  cause 

to  shine  anew  ;  torelimie;  to  reillumine.  "Thou  must 
reillume  its  spark."  J.  R.  Drake. 

Re'll-lu'ml-nate  (-lu'mT-nat),  v.  t.  To  enlighten 
again  ;  to  reUlumine. 

Re'il-lu'ml-na'tion  (-na'shiin),  n.  The  act  or  process 
of  enlightening  again. 

Re'il-lu'mlne  (-lu'mtn),  v,  t.  To  illumine  again  or 
anew ;  to  reiUume. 

Relin  (rem),  n.  [D.  riem,  akin  to  G.  riemen  ;  cf .  Gr. 
pviia  a  towing  line.]  A  strip  of  oxhide,  deprived  of  hair, 
and  rendered  pliable,  —  used  for  twisting  into  ropes,  etc. 
ISoutk  Africa']  Simmoiids. 

Re'lm-bark'  (re'im-bark'),  v.  t.  &  i.     See  Keembakk. 

Re'lm-bod'y  (-bSd'j^),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  Reembody.] 
To  imbody  again.  Boyle. 

Re'lm-burs'a-ble  (re'Im-bfirs'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rem- 
boursable.]     Capable  of  being  repaid ;  repayable. 

A  loan  has  been  made  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  reimbursable 
in  ten  years.  A.  Hamilton. 

Re'lm-burse'  (-bfirs'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Reimbuesed 
(-bflrsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reimbubsing.]  [Pref.  re-  + 
imburse:  cf.  F.  rembourser.']  1.  To  replace  in  a  treas- 
ury or  purse,  as  an  equivalent  for  what  has  been  taken, 
lost,  or  expended  ;  to  refund  ;  to  pay  back ;  to  restore  ; 
as,  to  reimburse  the  expenses  of  a  war. 

2.  To  make  restoration  or  payment  of  an  equivalent 
to  (a  person) ;  to  pay  back  to ;  to  indemnify ;  —  often  re- 
flexive ;  as,  to  reimburse  one's  self  by  successful  specu- 
lation. Paley. 

Re'lm-burse'ment  (-bflrs'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rembourse- 
ment.']    The  act  of  reimbursing.  A.  Hamilton. 

Re'lm-burs'er  (-bQrs'er),  n.    One  who  reimburses. 

Re'lm-plant'  (-plSnf),  v.  t.    To  implant  again. 

Re'lm-port'  (-port'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -\-  import :  cf. 
F.  remporter.']  To  import  again;  to  import  what  has 
been  exported ;  to  bring  back.  Young. 

Re-lm'por-ta'tlon  (re-lm'p6r-ta'shiln),  n.  The  act  of 
reimporting ;  also,  that  which  is  reimported. 

Re-lm'por-tune'  (-pSr-tiin'),  v.  t.    To  importune  again. 

Re'im-pose'  (re'Im-poz'),  V.  t.    To  impose  anew. 

Re'lm-preg'natO  (-preg'nat),  v.  t.  To  impregnate 
again  or  anew.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Re'lm-press'  (-pres'),  v.  t.    To  impress  anew. 

Re'im-pres'slon  (-prSsh'iin),  n.  A  second  or  repeated 
impression ;  a  reprint. 

Re'lm-prlnt'  (-print'),  v.  t.    To  imprint  again. 

Re'lm-pris'on  (-priz"n),  v.  t.    To  imprison  again. 

Re'im-prls'on-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  reim- 
prisoning,  or  the  state  of  being  reimprisoned. 

Rein  (ran),  n.  [F.  rene,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  retina,  fr. 
L.  retinere  to  hold  back.  See  Retain.]  1.  The  strap 
of  a  bridle,  fastened  to  the  curb  or  snaffle  on  each  side, 
uy  which  the  rider  or  driver  governs  the  horse. 

This  knight  laid  hold  upon  his  reyne.         Chaucer. 

2.  Hence,  an  instrument  or  means  of  curbing,  restrain- 
ing, or  governing;  government;  restraint.  "Let  their 
eyes  rove  without  re  j«. "  Milton. 

To  give  rein.  To  give  the  rein  to,  to  give  Ucense  to ;  to 
leave  without  restraint.  —  To  take  the  reins,  to  take  the 
guidance  or  government ;  to  assume  control. 

Rein,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Reined  (rand)  •,p.pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Reining.]  1.  To  govern  or  direct  with  the  reins;  as, 
to  rein  a  horse  one  way  or  another. 

He  mounts  and  reins  his  horse.  Chapman. 

2.  To  restrain ;  to  control ;  to  check. 

Being  once  chafed,  he  can  not 
Be  reined  again  to  temperance.  Shak. 

To  rein  In  or  rein  up,  to  check  the  speed  of,  or  cause 
to  stop,  by  drawing  the  reins. 

Rein,  V.  i.    To  be  guided  by  reins.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Re'in-au'gu-rate,  v.  t.    Tt  inaugurate  anew. 

Re'in-cite'  (-sit'),  v.  t.    To  incite  again. 

Re'ln-cor'po-rate,  v.  t.    To  incorporate  again. 

Re'ln-crease'  (-kres'),  v.  t.     To  increase  again. 

Re'in-cur'  (-kfir'),  v.  t.  To  in- 
cur again. 

Rein'deer'  (ran'der'),  n.  [Icel. 
hreinn  reindeer  -f-  E.  deer.  Icel. 
hreinn  is  of  Lapp  or  Finnish  ori- 

fin ;  cf.  Lappish  reino  pasturage.] 
Formerly  written  also  raindeer, 
and  ranedeer.']  {Zo- 
ol.)  Any  ruminant 
[Of  the  genus  Ban- 
gi/er,  of  the  Deer 
family,  found  in  the 
colder  parts  of  both 
the  Eastern  and 
Western  hemi- 
spheres, and  having 
long  irregularly 
branched  antlers, 
with  the  brow  tines 
palmate.  European  Reindeer. 

II^°°  The  common  European  species  (jR.  tarandus)  is 


domesticated  in  Lftpland.  The  woodland  reindeer  or  car- 
ibou (iJ.  caribou)  is  found  in  Canada  and  Maine  (see  Caei- 
BOC).  The  Barren  Ground  reindeer  or  caribou  {R.  Green- 
landicus),  of  smaller  size,  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  in  both  hemispheres. 

Reindeer  moss  (Bot.),  a  gray  branching  lichen  (Clado- 
nia  rangiferina)  which  forms  extensive  patches  on  the 
ground  va  arctic  and  even  in  north  temperate  regions.  It 
is  the  principal  food  of  the  Lapland  reindeer  in  winter.  — 
Reindeer  period  (GeoL),  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  part 
of  the  PaleoUthic  era  when  the  reindeer  was  common  over 
Central  Europe. 

Re'ln-duce'  (re'Tn-dus'),  V.  t.    To  induce  again. 

Rei-nette'  (ra-ngf),  n.  [F.  See  1st  Rennet.]  {Bot.) 
A  name  given  to  many  different  kinds  of  apples,  mostly 
of  French  origin. 

Re'in-fect'  (re'In-fgkf),  v.  I.  [Pref.  re-  -\-  infect :  cf. 
P.  reinfecter.l    To  infect  again. 

Re'in-tec'tlouB  (-fSk'shus),  a.    Capable  of  reinfecting. 

Re'in-force'  (-tors'),  v.  t.     See  Reenforce,  v.  t. 

Re'in-force',  n.    See  Reenfoece,  re. 

Re'in-force'ment  (-ment),  re.    See  Re£nporcembnt. 

Re'in-fund'  (-f iind'),  v.  i.  [Pref.  re-  -J-  L.  infundere 
to  pour  in.]    To  flow  in  anew.     [Obs.']  Swift. 

Re'in-gia'tl-ate  (-gra'shii-at),  v.  t.  To  ingratiate 
again  or  anew.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Re'in-hab'it  (-hSb'it),  v.  t.    To  inhabit  again.    Mede. 

Reln'Iess  (ran'lgs),  a.  Not  having,  or  not  governed 
by,  reins ;  hence,  not  checked  or  restrained. 

Reins  (ranz),  n.  pi.  [F.  rein,  pi.  reins,  fr.  L.  ren,  pi. 
renes.'j  1.  The  kidneys ;  also,  the  region  of  the  kidneys ; 
the  loins. 

2.  The  inward  impulses ;  the  affections  and  passions  ; 
—  so  called  because  formerly  supposed  to  have  their  seat 
in  the  part  of  the  body  where  the  kidneys  are. 

My  reins  shall  rejoice,  when  thy  Ups  speak  right  things. 

Frov,  xxiii.  16. 
I  am  he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts.    Rer.  ii.  23. 

Reins  of  a  vault  (Arch.),  the  parts  between  the  crown 
and  the  spring  or  abutment,  including,  and  having  espe- 
cial reference  to,  the  loading  or  filling  behind  the  shell 
of  the  vault.  The  reins  are  to  a  vault  nearly  what  the 
haunches  are  to  an  arch,  and  when  a  vault  gives  way  by 
thrusting  outward,  it  is  because  its  reins  are  not  suffi- 
ciently filled  up. 

Re'in-aert'  (re'in-serf),  v.  t.    To  insert  again. 

Re'iu-ser'tion  (-ser'shfin),  n.     The  act  of  reinserting. 

Re'ln-spect'  (-spSktM,  v.  t.     To  inspect  again. 

Re'ln-spec'tion  (-spek'shOn),  re.  The  act  of  reinspect- 
ing. 

Re'in-spire'  (-spit'),  v.  t.    To  inspire  anew.     Milton. 

Re'in-spir'lt  f-spir'it),  v.  t.     To  give  fresh  spirit  to. 

^Re'in-stall'  (-stal'),  v.  t.     [Pref.  re-  +  install :  cf.  F. 

reinstaller.']    To  install  again.  Milton. 

Re'in-stall'ment  (-ment),  n.    A  renewed  installment. 

Re'in-state'  (-staf),  v.  t.  To  place  again  in  possession, 
or  in  a  former  state ;  to  restore  to  a  state  from  which  one 
had  been  removed ;  to  instate  again ;  as,  to  reinstate  a 
king  in  the  possession  of  the  kingdom. 

For  the  just  we  have  said  already  that  some  of  them  were  re- 
instated in  their  pristine  happiness  and  felicity.  Glunvill. 

Re'ln-State'ment  (-ment),«.  The  act  of  reinstating  ; 
the  state  of  being  reinstated ;  reestablishment. 

Re'in-Sta'tlon  (-sta'shiin),  re.     Reinstatement.     [E.'\ 

Re'ln-Struct'  (-strtikt'),  v.  t.     To  instruct  anew. 

Re'in-sui'ance  (-shur'ans),  n.  1.  Insurance  a  sec- 
ond time  or  again  ;  renewed  insurance. 

2.  A  contract  by  which  an  insurer  is  insured  wholly  or 
in  part  against  the  risk  he  has  incurred  in  insuring  some- 
body else.    See  Reassueance. 

Re'in-sure'  (-shur'),  v.  t.  1.  To  insure  again  after  a 
former  insurance  has  ceased  ;  to  renew  insurance  on. 

2.  To  insure,  as  life  or  property,  in  favor  of  one  who 
has  taken  an  insurance  risk  upon  it. 

The  insurer  may  cause  the  property  insured  to  be  reinsured 
by  other  persons.  Walsh. 

Re'in-SUr'er  (-shur'er),  re.    One  who  gives  reinsurance. 

Re-in'te-grate  (re-In'te-grat),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -f-  in- 
tegrate. Cf.  Redinteoeate.]  To  renew  with  regard  to 
any  state  or  quality ;  to  restore  ;  to  bring  again  together 
into  a  whole,  as  the  parts  of  anything ;  to  reestablish ; 
as,  to  reintegrate  a  nation.  Bacon. 

Re-in'te-gra'tlon  (-gra'shiin),  re.  A  renewing,  or  mak- 
ing whole  again.    See  Redintegration. 

Re'in-ter'  (re'Tn-ter'),  v.  t.    To  inter  again. 

Re'in-ter'ro-gate  (-tSr'ro-gat),  v.  t.  To  interrogate 
again ;  to  question  repeatedly.  Cotgrave. 

Re'in-throne'  (-thron'),  v.  t.    See  Reentheone. 

Re'ln-thTon'ize  (-iz),  v.  t.    To  enthrone  again.    [06i.] 

Re-in'tro-duce'  (re-in'tro-dus'),  v.  t.  To  introduce 
again.  —  Re-in'tro-duc'tion  (-dilk'shun),  re. 

Re'in-vest'  (re'in-vSsf),  V.  t.  To  invest  again  or 
anew. 

Re'In-ves'tl-gate  (-v5s'tT-gat),  v.  t.  To  investigate 
again.  — Re'in-ves'tl-ga'tion  (-ga'shiin),  re. 

Re'in-vest'ment  (-vest'ment),  re.  The  act  of  invest- 
ing anew  ;  a  second  or  repeated  investment. 

Re'in-vig'or-ate  (-vTg'er-at),  v.  t.  To  invigorate  anew. 

Re'in-VOlVe'  (-volv'l,  v.  t.    To  involve  anew. 

II  Re'is  (ra'is  or  rez),  n.  [Pg.,  pi.  of  real,  an  ancient 
Portuguese  coin.]  The  word  is  used  as  a  Portuguese 
designation  of  money  of  account,  one  hundred  reis  being 
about  equal  in  value  to  eleven  cents. 

Reis  (ris),  re.  [Ar.  ra'is  head,  chief,  prince.]  A  com- 
mon title  in  the  East  for  a  person  in  authority,  especially 
the  captain  of  a  ship.     [Written  also  rais  and  ras.'] 

II  Reis'  Ef-Ien'di  (rIs'  Sf-fen'dT).  [See  2d  Reis,  and 
Effendi.]  a  title  formerly  given  to  one  of  the  chief 
Turkish  officers  of  state.  He  was  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  etc. 

Reiss'ner't  mem'brane  (rls'nerz  mSm'bran). 
[Named  from  E.  Reissner,  a  German  anatomist.]  {Anat.) 
The  thin  membrane  which  separates  the  canal  of  the 
cochlea  from  the  vestibular  scala  in  the  internal  ear. 

Re-iS'SU-a-ble  (re-tsh'ii-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
reissued. 


Re-ls'Sue  (re-Tsb'ii),  v.  t.  &  i.   To  issue  a  second  time. 

Re-ls'sue  n.    A  second  or  repeated  issue. 

Reit  (ret),  re.    Sedge  ;  seaweed.    [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.'\ 

II  Rei'ter  (ri'ter),  re.  [G.,  rider.]  A  German  cavalry 
soldier  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Re-it'er-ant  (re-Tfer-ant),  a.  [See  Reiterate.]  Re- 
iterating.    [jS.]  Mrs.  Browning. 

Re-it'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reiterated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Reiterating.]  [Pref.  re-  -\- 
iterate:  cf.  F.  reiterer,  LL.  reiterare  to  question  again.} 
To  repeat  again  and  again;  to  say  or  do  repeatedly; 
sometimes,  to  repeat. 

That  with  reiterated  crimes  he  might 
Heap  on  himself  damnation.  Milton. 

You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this  ;  which  to  reiterate  were  sin.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  repeat ;  recapitulate ;  rehearse. 

Re-it'er-ate  (-at),  a.    Reiterated ;  repeated.     [iJ.] 

Re-it'er-a'ted-Iy  (-a'tSd-ly),  adv.     Repeatedly. 

Re-it'er-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  reiteration.']  The 
act  of  reiterating  ;  that  which  is  reiterated. 

Re-it'er-a-Uve  (re-Tfer-a-ttv),  re.  1.  {Gram.)  A  word 
expressing  repeated  or  reiterated  action. 

2.  A  word  formed  from  another,  or  used  to  form  an- 
other, by  repetition  ;  as,  dillydally. 

Relv'er  (rev'er),  re.    See  Reaver.  Buskin. 

Re-Ject'  (re-jSkf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rejected  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Rejecting.]  [L.  rejectus,  p.  p.  of  reicere, 
rejicere  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -f  Jacere  to  throw  :  cf .  F.  rejeter, 
formerly  also  spelt  rejecter.    See  Jet  a  shooting  forth.] 

1.  To  cast  from  one  ;  to  throw  away ;  to  discard. 
Therefore  all  this  exercise  of  hunting  .  .  .  the  Utopians  have 

rejected  to  their  butchers.  Kdbynson  (More's  Utopia). 

Reject  me  not  from  among  thy  children.     Wisdom  ix.  4. 

2.  To  refuse  to  receive  or  to  acknowledge ;  to  decline 
haughtily  or  harshly ;  to  repudiate. 

That  golden  scepter  which  thou  didst  reject.       Milton. 

Because  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I  will  aiso  reject  thee, 

that  thou  Shalt  be  no  priest  to  me.  Uos.  iv.  6. 

3.  To  refuse  to  grant ;  as,  to  reject  a  prayer  or  request. 
Syn.  —  To  repel ;  renounce ;  discard ;  rebuff ;  refuse  ; 

decline. 

Re-Ject'a-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being,  or  that 
ought  to  be,  rejected. 

II  Re-Jec'ta-men'ta  (re-jSk'ta-mSn'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  rejectare,  v.  intens.  fr.  rejicere.  See  Reject.] 
Things  thrown  out  or  away ;  especially,  things  excreted 
by  a  living  organism.  «/.  Fleming. 

Re']ec-ta'ne-OUS  (re'jSk-ta'ne-us),  a.  [L.  rejectaneus.1 
Not  chosen  or  received;  rejected.  [Obs."]  "Profane, 
rejecianeous,  and  reprobate  people."  Barrow. 

Re-]eot'er  (re-jSkfer),  re.     One  who  rejects. 

Re-jec'tlon  (re-j5k'shiln),  re.  [L.  rejectio :  cf.  F.  rS- 
jection.]     Act  of  rejecting,  or  state  of  being  rejected. 

Re'jec-tl'tious  (re'jSk-tlsh'iis),  a.  Implying  or  re- 
quiring rejection ;  rejectable.  Cudworth. 

Re-]ect'lve  (rt-jSkt'Iv),  a.  Rejecting,  or  tending  to 
reject. 

Re-]ect'ment  (-ment),  n.  Act  of  rejecting ;  matter  re-: 
jected,  or  thrown  away.  Eaton. 

Re-Joice'  (re-jois'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rejoiced 
{-joiBf);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Rejoicing  (-joi'sTng).]  [OE. 
rejoissen,  OF.  resjouir,  resjoir,  F.  rejouir ;  pref.  re-  re- 
■\-  OF.  esjouir,  esjoir,  F.  ijouir,  to  rejoice  ;  pref.  es-  (L. 
ex-)  -\-  OF.  jouir,  joir,  F.  jouir,  from  L.  gaudere  to  re- 
joice. See  Jot.]  To  feel  joy ;  to  experience  gladness  in 
a  high  degree ;  to  have  pleasurable  satisfaction ;  to  be 
delighted.  "  O,  rejoice  beyond  a  common  joy."  Shak. 
I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  thy  mercy.     F).  xxxi.  7. 

Syn.  —  To  delight ;  joy;  exult;  triumph. 

Re-]olce',  v.  t.    1.  To  enjoy.     [06s.]       Bp.  Peacock. 

2.  To  give  joy  to  ;  to  make  joyful;  to  gladden. 

I  me  r^oysed  of  my  liberty.  Chaucer. 

While  she,  great  saint,  rejoices  heaven.  Prior, 

Were  he  [Cain]  alive,  it  would  rejoice  his  soul  to  see  what 
mischief  it  had  made.  Arhuthnot. 

Syn.  —  To  please ;  cheer;  exhilarate;  delight. 

Re-]olce',  n.     x'he  act  of  rejoicing.       Sir  T.  Browne, 

Re-]oice'mQttt  (-ment),  re.    Rejoicing.     [Obs."] 

Re-jol'cer  (re-joi'ser),  n.     One  who  rejoices. 

Re-Jol'cing  (-sing),  re.     1.  Joy ;  gladness ;  delight. 

We  should  particularly  express  our  rejoicing  by  love  and  char- 
ity to  our  neighbors.  R.  NeUon. 

2.  The  expression  of  joy  or  gladness. 

The  voice  of  rejoicing  and  salvation  is  in  the  tabernacles  ot 
the  righteous.  Ps.  cxviii.  IS. 

3.  That  which  causes  to  rejoice ;  occasion  of  joy. 

Thy  testimonies  have  I  taken  as  an  heritage  forever,  for  they 
are  the  rejoicing  of  my  heart.  Ps.  cxix.  UL 

Re-Jol'clng-ly,  adv.    With  joy  or  exultation. 

Re-Join'  (re-join'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rejoined 
(-joind') ;  p.  ^r.  &  vb.  n.  Rejoining.]  [F.  rejoindre; 
pref.  re-  re-  -|-  joindre  to  join.  See  Join,  and  cf .  Re- 
joinder.]    1.  To  join  again ;  to  unite  after  separation. 

2.  To  come,  or  go,  again  into  the  presence  of;  to  join 
the  company  of  again. 

Meet  and  rejoin  me,  in  the  pensive  grot.  Pope. 

3.  To  state  in  reply ;  — followed  by  an  object  clause. 
Re-loin',  v.  i.     1.  To  answer  to  a  reply. 

2.  {Law)  To  answer,  as  the  defendant  to  the  plain- 
tiff's replication. 

Re-Join'der  (-der),  n.  [FromF.  rejoindre,  inf.,  to  join 
again.  See  Rejoin.]  1.  An  answer  to  a  reply;  or,  in 
general,  an  answer  or  reply. 

2.  (Law)  The  defendant's  answer  to  the  plaintiff's  rep- 
lication. 

Syn.  —  Reply ;  answer ;  replication.    See  Reply. 

Re-]oin'der,  v.  i.    To  make  a  rejoinder.     [Archaic"] 

Re-joln'dnre  (-dSr),  n.  Act  of  joining  again.  [Obs.'\ 
"  Beguiles  our  lips  of  all  rejoindure  "  (i.  e. ,  kisses).  Shak. 

Re-joint'  (re-joinf),  v,  t,  1.  To  reunite  the  joints  of ; 
to  joint  anew.  Barrow, 

2.  Specifically  {Arch.),  to  fill  up  the  joints  of,  as  stones 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   am,   arm,   ask,   final,   ^;    eve,   event,   find,   fern,    recent;    ice,   idea,   ill;    old,    &bey,   drb,   add; 
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In  biiildings  when  the  mortar  has  been  dislodged  by  age 
and  the  action  of  the  weather.  Gwilt. 

Re-Jolt'  (re-jolf),  n.  A  reacting  jolt  or  shock  ;  a  re- 
bound or  recoil.     [iJ.] 

These  inward  ryolts  and  recoilings  of  the  mind.      South. 

Re-Jolt',  V.  i.     To  jolt  or  shake  again.  Locke. 

Re-Joum'  (re-jflm'),  V.  t.  [Cf.  P.  riajourner.  See 
Adjousn.]    To  adjourn;  to  put  off.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

Re-Journ'ment  (-ment),  n.     Adjournment.     [Oi«.] 

Re-judgG''  (re-juj'),  V.  t.  To  judge  again  ;  to  reex- 
amine ;  to  review  ;  to  call  to  a  new  trial  and  decision. 

Jiejudge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace.  Fope. 

Re-ju've-nate  (re-ju've-nat),  V.  i.  [Pref.  re-  re--)-  L. 
juvenis  young,  youthful.]     To  render  young  again. 

Re-ju've-na'tion  (-na'shOn),  n.    Eejuyenescence. 

Re-ju've-nes'cence  (-ngs'sens),  n.  1.  A  renewing  of 
youth  ;  the  state  of  being  or  growing  young  again. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  method  of  cell  formation  in  which  the 
entire  protoplasm  of  an  old  cell  escapes  by  rupture  of  the 
cell  wall,  and  then  develops  a  new  cell  wall.  It  is  seen 
sometimes  in  the  formation  of  zoospores,  etc. 

Re-Ju've-nes'oen-cy  (-sen-sy),  n.    Rejuvenescence. 

Re-ju've-nes'cent  (-sent),  a.  Becoming,  or  causing 
to  become,  rejuvenated ;  rejuvenating. 

Re-]u've-nize  (re-jii've-mz),  V.  t.     To  rejuvenate. 

Re-kin'dle  (re-kin'd'l),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  kindle  again. 

Rek'ne  (rSk'ne),  V.  t.    To  reckon.     \_Obs.'\     Chaucer. 

Re-lade'  (re-lad'),  V.  t.    To  lade  or  load  again. 

Re-laid'  (re-lad'),  imp.&p.  p.  of  Relay. 

II  Re-lals'  (re-la'),  n.  [F.  See  Relay,  n.]  (Fort.)  A 
narrow  space  between  the  foot  of  the  rampart  and  the 
acarp  of  the  ditch,  serving  to  receive  the  earth  that  may 
crumble  off  or  be  washed  down,  and  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  ditch.  Wilhelm. 

Re-land'  (re-15nd'),  v.  I.  To  land  again ;  to  put  on 
land,  as  that  which  had  been  shipped  or  embarked. 

Re-land',  v.  i.  To  go  on  shore  after  having  em- 
barked ;  to  land  again. 

Re-lapse'  (re-lips'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Relapsed 
(-ISpsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Relapsing.]  [L.  relapsus,  p.  p. 
of  relabi  to  slip  back,  to  relapse ;  pref.  re-  re-  -)-  labi  to 
fall,  slip,  slide.  See  Lapse.]  1.  To  slip  or  slide  back, 
in  a  literal  sense  ;  to  turn  back.    lObs.J  Dryden. 

2.  To  slide  or  turn  back  into  a  former  state  or  prac- 
tice ;  to  fall  back  from  some  condition  attained ;  —  gen- 
erally in  a  bad  sense,  as  from  a  state  of  convalescence  or 
amended  condition ;  as,  to  relapse  into  a  stupor,  into 
vice,  or  into  barbarism ;  —  sometimes  in  a  good  sense  ; 
as,  to  relapse  into  slumber  after  being  disturbed. 

That  task  performed,  [preachers]  relapse  into  themselves. 

Cowper. 

3.  (Tfteol.)  To  fall  from  Christian  faith  into  paganism, 
heresy,  or  unbelief ;  to  backslide. 

They  enter  into  the  justified  state,  and  so  continue  all  along, 
unless  they  relapse.  Waterland, 

Re-lapse',  n.  [For  sense  2  cf.  F.  relaps.  See  Re- 
I.APSE,  I).]  1.  A  sliding  or  falling  back,  especially  into  a 
former  bad  state,  either  of  body  or  morals ;  backsliding ; 
the  state  of  having  fallen  back. 


Alas  I  from  what  high  hope  to  what  relapse 
Unlooked  for  are  we  fallen  I 


Milton. 


2.  One  who  has  relapsed,  or  fallen  back,  into  error ;  a 
backslider ;  specifically,  one  who,  after  recanting  error, 
returns  to  it  again.     [06i.] 

Re-laps'er  (-IXps'er),  n.  One  who  relapses.     Bp.  Hall. 

Re-laps'lng,  a.  Marked  by  a  relapse ;  falling  back ; 
tending  to  return  to  a  former  worse  state. 

Eelapsing  fever  {Med.),  an  acute,  epidemic,  contagious 
fever,  which  prevails  also  eudemically  in  Ireland,  Russia, 
and  some  other  regions.  It  is  marked  by  one  or  two  re- 
missions of  the  fever,  by  articular  and  muscular  pains, 
and  by  the  presence,  dunngthe  paroxysm,  of  a  spir^  bac- 
terium ( Spirochsite)  in  the  blood.  It  is  not  usually  fatal. 
Called  also /amiree /ewr,  anArecurring  fever. 

Re-late'  (re-laf),  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Related  ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Relating.]   [F.  relater  to  recount,  LL.  relatare, 

fr.  L.  relatus,  used  as  p.  p.  of  re/erre.    See  Elate,  and 

cf.  Refeb.]     1.  To  bring  back ;  to  restore.     [Obs.J 

Abate  your  zealous  haste,  till  morrow  next  again 

Both  light  of  heaven  and  strength  of  men  relate.   Spenser. 

2.  To  refer  ;  to  ascribe,  as  to  a  source.     [Obs.  or  i2.] 

3.  To  recount ;  to  narrate ;  to  tell  over. 

This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate.  Shak. 

4.  To  ally  by  connection  or  kindred. 

To  relate  one's  self,  to  vent  thoughts  in  words.    [R.] 
Syn.  —  To  tell ;  recite ;  narrate  ;  recount ;  rehearse ; 
report ;  detail ;  describe. 

Re-late',  v.  i.     X.  To  stand  in  some  relation ;  to  have 
bearing  or  concern ;  to  pertain  ;  to  refer ;  —  with  io. 
All  negative  or  privative  words  relate  to  positive  ideas.    Locke. 
2.  To  make  reference ;  to  take  account.     [B.  &  Obs.J 
Reckoning  by  the  years  of  their  own  consecration  without  re- 
lating to  any  imperial  account.  Fuller. 
Re-lat'ed  (-lat'Sd),  p.  p.  &  a.     1.    Allied  by  kindred ; 
connected  by  blood  or  aUiance,  particularly  by  consan- 
guinity ;  as,  persons  related  in  the  first  or  second  deeree. 

2.  Standing  in  relation  or  connection ;  as,  iiie  electric 
and  magnetic  forces  are  closely  related. 

3.  Narrated  ;  told. 

4.  {Mus.)  Same  as  Relative,  4. 
Re-lat'ed-ness,  n.     The  state  or  condition  of  being 

related  ;  relationship  ;  affinity.     [iJ.]  Emerson. 

Re-lat'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  relates  or  narrates. 

Re-la'tlon  (re-la'shGn),  n.  [F.  relation,  L.  relatio. 
See  Relate.]  1.  The  act  of  relating  or  telling;  also, 
that  which  is  related ;  recital ;  account ;  narration ;  nar- 
rative ;  as,  the  relation  of  historical  events. 

The  poet's  relation  doth  well  figure  them.       Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  related  or  of  referring ;  what  is 
apprehended  as  appertaining  to  a  being  or  quality,  by 
considering  it  in  its  bearing  upon  something  else ;  rela- 
tive quality  or  condition  ;  the  being  such  and  such  with 
vegard  or  respect  to  some  other  thing ;  connection  ;  as, 


the  relation  of  experience  to  knowledge ;  the  relation  of 
master  to  servant. 

Any  sort  of  connection  which  is  perceiTed  or  imagined  be- 
tween two  or  more  things,  or  any  comparison  which  is  made  by 
the  mind,  is  a  relation.  1.  Taylor. 

3.  Reference ;  respect ;  regard. 

I  have  been  importuned  to  make  some  observations  on  this 
art  in  relation  to  its  agreement  with  poetry.  Dryden. 

4.  Connection  by  consanguinity  or  affinity ;  kinship ; 
relationship ;  as,  the  relation  of  parents  and  children. 

Belations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 

Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known.      Milton. 

6.  A  person  connected  by  consanguinity  or  affinity  ;  a 
relative ;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman. 

For  me  .  .  .  my  relation  does  not  care  a  rush.    Ld.  Lytton. 

6.  (Law)  (a)  The  carrying  back,  and  giving  effect  or 
operation  to,  an  act  or  proceeding  from  some  previous 
date  or  time,  by  a  sort  of  fiction,  as  if  it  had  happened 
or  begun  at  that  time.  In  such  case  the  act  is  said  to 
take  effect  by  relation,  (b)  The  act  of  a  relator  at  whose 
instance  a  suit  is  begun.  Whjxrton.    Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Recital ;  rehearsal ;  narration  ;  account ;  nar- 
rative ;  tale  ;  detail ;  description  ;  kindred  ;  kinship ; 
consanguinity ;  affinity  ;  kinsman  ;  kinswoman. 

Re-la'tion-al  (re-la'shiin-al),  a.  1.  Having  relation  or 
kindred;  related. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  take  these  two  nations  for  relational 
stems.  Tooke. 

2.  Indicating  or  specifying  some  relation. 

Relational  words,  as  prepositions,  auxiliaries,  etc.    S.  Morris. 

Re-la'tion-lst,  n.    A  relative  ;  a  relation.     [Obs.'\ 

Re-la'tlon-shlp,  n.  The  state  of  being  related  by 
kindred,  affinity,  or  other  alliance.  Mason. 

Rel'a-tlve  (rSl'a-tlv),  a.  [F.  relatif,  L.  relativus. 
See  Relate.]  1.  Having  relation  or  reference  ;  refer- 
ring ;  respecting ;  standing  in  connection ;  pertaining  ; 
as,  arguments  not  relative  to  the  subject. 

I  '11  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this.  Shak. 

2.  Arising  from  relation ;  resulting  from  connection 
with,  or  reference  to,  something  else  ;  not  absolute. 

Every  thing  sustains  both  an  absolute  and  a  relative  capac- 
ity ;  an  absolute,  as  it  is  such  a  thing,  endued  with  sucli  a 
nature  ;  and  a  relative,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  universe,  and  so 
stands  in  such  a  relation  to  the  whole.  South. 

3.  (Gram.)  Indicating  or  expressing  relation ;  refer- 
ring to  an  antecedent ;  as,  a  relative  pronoun. 

4.  (Mus.)  Characterizing  or  pertaining  to  chords  and 
keys,  which,  by  reason  of  the  identity  of  some  of  their 
tones,  admit  of  a  natural  transition  from  one  to  the 
other.  Moore  (Encyc.  of  Music). 

Relative  clause  ( Gram.),  a  clause  introduced  by  a  relative 
pronoun.  — Relative  term,  a  term  which  implies  relation 
to,  as  guardian  to  ward,  master  to  servant,  husband  to 
wife.    Cf.  Coerelative. 

Rel'a-tive,  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  relates  to,  or 
is  considered  in  its  relation  to,  something  else  ;  a  rela- 
tive object  or  term ;  one  of  two  objects  directly  connected 
by  any  relation.  Specifically  :  (a)  A  person  connected 
by  blood  or  affinity ;  strictly,  one  allied  by  blood  ;  a  re- 
lation ;  a  kinsman  or  kinswoman.  "  Confining  our  care 
.  .  .  to  ourselves  and  reZaKws."  Bp.Fell.  (b)  (Gram.) 
A  relative  pronoun ;  a  word  which  relates  to,  or  repre- 
sents, another  word  or  phrase,  called  its  antecedent ;  as, 
the  relatives  "who,"  "which,"  "that." 

Rel'a-tive-ly,  adv.  In  a  relative  manner ;  in  relation 
or  respect  to  something  else ;  not  absolutely. 

Consider  the  absolute  affections  of  any  being  as  it  is  in  itself, 
before  you  consider  it  relatively.  I.  Watts. 

Rel'a-tive-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  relative,  or 
having  relation ;  relativity. 

Rel'a-tiv'i-ty  (-tiv'i-ty),  n.  The  state  of  being  rela- 
tive ;  as,  the  relativity  of  a  subject.  Coleridge. 

Re-lat'or  (re-lat'er),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  relateur.  See 
Relate.]  1.  One  who  relates ;  a  relater.  "  The  sev- 
eral relators  of  this  history."  Fuller. 

2.  (Law)  A  private  person  at  whose  relation,  or  in 
whose  behalf,  the  attorney-general  allows  an  information 
in  the  nature  of  a  quo  warranto  to  be  filed. 


Re-lat'rlx  (-rTks),  n.     [L.]     (Law)  A  female  relator. 

Re-lax'  (re-lSks'),    v.   t.     [imp.   &   p.   p.    Relaxed 

(-ISksf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.   Relaxing.]     [L.  relaxare  ; 


pref.  re-  re-  +  laxare  to  loose,  to  slacken,  from  laxus 
loose.  See  Lax,  and  cf.  Relay,  n.,  Release.]  1.  To 
make  lax  or  loose  ;  to  make  less  close,  firm,  rigid,  tense, 
or  the  like  ;  to  slacken  ;  to  loosen  ;  to  open ;  as,  to  relax 
a  rope  or  cord ;  to  relax  the  muscles  or  sinews. 

Horror  ...  all  his  joints  relaxed.  Milton. 

Not  served  it  to  relax  their  serried  files.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  less  severe  or  rigorous;  to  abate  the 
stringency  of ;  to  remit  in  respect  to  strenuousness,  ear- 
nestness, or  effort ;  as,  to  relax  discipline  ;  to  relax  one's 
attention  or  endeavors. 

The  statute  of  mortmain  was  at  several  times  relaxed  by  the 
legislature.  Swift. 

3.  Hence,  to  relieve  from  attention  or  effort ;  to  ease ; 
to  recreate  ;  to  divert ;  as,  amusement  relaxes  the  mind. 

4.  To  relieve  from  constipation ;  to  loosen  ;  to  open  ; 
as,  an  aperient  relaxes  the  bowels. 

Sm.  —  To  slacken ;  loosen  ;  loose ;  remit ;  abate  ;  miti- 
gate ;  ease  ;  unbend  ;  divert. 

Re-las',  V.  i.  1.  To  become  lax,  weak,  or  loose  ;  as, 
to  let  one's  grasp  relax. 

His  knees  relax  with  toil.  Pope. 

2.  To  abate  in  severity  ;  to  become  less  rigorous. 

In  others  she  relaxed  again. 

And  governed  with  a  looser  rein.  Prior. 

3.  To  remit  attention  or  effort;  to  boCome  less  dili- 
gent ;  to  unbend ;  as,  to  relax  in  study. 

Re-las',  n.     Relaxation.     [Ofcj.]  Feltham. 

Re-las',  a.    Relaxed  ;  lax  ;  hence,  remiss ;  careless. 
Re-lax'a-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  relaxed. 


Re-laz'ant  (r*-lSks'ant),  n.  [L.  relaxans,  p.  pr.  of 
relaxare.^     (Med.)  A  medicine  that  relaxes ;  a  laxative. 

Re'las-a'tion  (re'iaks-a'shun ;  277),  n.  [L.  relaxatio  : 
cf.  F.  relaxation.']  1.  The  act  or  process  of  relaxing, 
or  the  state  of  being  relaxed ;  as,  relaxation  of  the  mus- 
cles ;  relaxation  of  a  law. 

2.  Remission  from  attention  and  effort ;  indulgence  in 
recreation,  diversion,  or  amusement.  "Hours  of  care- 
less relaxation."  Macaulay. 

Re-las'a-tive  (re-lSks'a-ti  v),  a.  Having  the  quality 
of  relaxing  ;  laxative.— n.   A  relaxant.  B.Jonson. 

Re-lay'  (re-la'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Relaid  (-lad) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Relating.]  [Vrei.  re--\- lay,  v.]  To 
lay  again ;  to  lay  a  second  time ;  as,  to  relay  a  pavement. 

Re-lay'  (re-la'),  n.  [F.  relais  (cf.  OF.  relais  relaxa- 
tion, discontinuance.  It.  rilascio  release,  relief,  rilasso 
relay),  fr.  OF.  relaissier  to  abandon,  release,  fr.  L.  re- 
laxare. See  Relax.]  .  1.  A  supply  of  anything  arranged 
beforehand  for  affording  relief  from  time  to  time,  or  at 
successive  stages  ;  provision  for  successive  relief.  Spe- 
cifically :  (a)  A  supply  of  horses  placed  at  stations  to  be 
in  readiness  to  relieve  others,  so  that  a  traveler  may  pro- 
ceed without  delay,  (b)  A  supply  of  hunting  dogs  or 
horses  kept  in  readiness  at  certain  places  to  relieve  the 
tired  dogs  or  horses,  and  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the 
game  if  it  comes  that  way.  (c)  A  number  of  men  who 
relieve  others  in  carrying  on  some  work. 

2.  (Elec.)  In  various  forms  of  telegraphic  apparatus, 
a  magnet  which  receives  the  circuit  current,  and  is 
caused  by  it  to  bring  into  action  the  power  of  a  local 
battery  for  performing  the  work  of  making  the  record  ; 
also,  a  similar  device  by  which  the  current  in  one  circuit 
is  made  to  open  or  close  another  circuit  in  which  a  cur- 
rent is  passing. 

_  Relay  battery  (Elec),  the  local  battery  which  is  brought 
mto  use  by  the  action  of  the  relay  magnet,  or  relay. 

Rel'bun  (rSl'bun),  n.  The  roots  of  the  Chilian  plant 
Calceolaria  arachnoidea,  —  used  for  dyeing  crimson. 

Re-leas'a-ble  (re-les'a-b'l),  a.    That  maybe  released. 

Re-lease'  (re-les'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -f-  lease  to  let.] 
To  lease  again  ;  to  grant  a  new  lease  of ;  to  let  back. 

Re-lease'  (re-les'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Released  (rt- 
lest') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Releasing.]  [OE.  relessen,  OF. 
relaissier,  to  release,  to  let  free.  See  Relay,  n.,  Relax, 
and  cf.  Release  to  lease  again.]  1.  To  let  loose  again ; 
to  set  free  from  restraint,  confinement,  or  servitude  ;  to 
give  liberty  to,  or  to  set  at  liberty ;  to  let  go. 

Now  at  that  feast  he  released  unto  them  one  prisoner,  whom- 
soever they  desired.  Mark  xv.  6. 

2.  To  relieve  from  something  that  confines,  burdens,  or 
oppresses,  as  from  pain,  trouble,  obligation,  penalty. 

3.  (Law)  To  let  go,  as  a  legal  claim ;  to  discharge  or 
relinquish  a  right  to,  as  lands  or  tenements,  by  convey- 
ing to  another  who  has  some  right  or  estate  in  posses-, 
sion,  as  when  the  person  in  remainder  releases  his  right 
to  the  tenant  in  possession ;  to  quit. 

4.  To  loosen ;  to  relax  ;  to  remove  the  obligation  of ; 
as,  to  release  an  ordinance.     [Obs.]  Hooker. 

A  sacred  vow  that  none  should  aye  release.       Spenser. 

Syn.  —  To  free ;  liberate  ;  loose  ;  discharge ;  disen- 
gage ;  extricate  ;  let  go ;  quit ;  acquit. 

Re-lease',  n.  1.  The  act  of  letting  loose  or  freeing,  or 
the  state  of  being  let  loose  or  freed ;  liberation  or  dis- 
charge from  restraint  of  any  kind,  as  from  confinement 
or  bondage.    "  Who  boast'st  reZeose  from  hell. "   Milton. 

2.  Relief  from  care,  pain,  or  any  burden. 

3.  Discharge  from  obligation  or  responsibility,  as  from 
debt,  penalty,  or  claim  of  any  kind  ;  acquittance. 

4.  (Law)  A  giving  up  or  relinquishment  of  some  right 
or  claim ;  a  conveyance  of  a  man's  right  in  lands  or  ten- 
ements to  another  who  has  some  estate  in  possession ;  a 
quitclaim.  Blackstone. 

5.  (Steam  Engine)  The  act  of  opening  the  exhaust 
port  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape. 

Lease  and  release.  (Law)  See  under  Lease.  —  Out  of 
release,  vrithout  cessation.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  Liberation ;  freedom  ;  discharge.    See  Death. 

Re-leas'ee'  (-e'),  n.    One  to  whom  a  release  is  given. 

Re-lease'ment  (le-les'ment),  n.  The  act  of  releas- 
ing, as  from  confinement  or  obligation.  Milton. 

Re-leas'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  releases,  or  sets  free. 

Re-leas'or  (-or),  n.     One  by  whom  a  release  is  given. 

Rel'e-gate  (rel'e-gat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Relegated 
(-ga'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Relegating.]  [L.  relegatus, 
p.  p.  of  relegare ;  pref.  re-  re-  -|-  legare  to  send  with  a 
commission  or  charge.  See  Legate.]  To  remove,  usu- 
ally to  an  inferior  position  ;  to  consign  ;  to  transfer ; 
specifically,  to  send  into  exile ;  to  banish. 

It  [the  Latin  language]  was  relegated  Into  the  study  of  the 
scholar.  Mibnan. 

Rel'e-ga'tlon  (-ga'shtin),  m.  [L.  relegatio:  cf.  F.  r«- 
legation.']  The  act  of  relegating,  or  the  state  of  being 
relegated  ;  removal ;  banishment ;  exile. 

Re-lent'  (re-lSnf),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Relentbd  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Relenting.]  [F.  ralentir,  fr.  L.  pref. 
re-  re-  -(-  ff(i  to  -)-  lentus  pliant,  flexible,  slow.  See 
Lithe.]  1.  To  become  less  rigid  or  hard  ;  to  yield  ;  to 
dissolve;  to  melt;  to  deliquesce.  [Obs.] 
He  stirred  the  coals  till  i-elentc  gan 
The  wax  again  the  fire.  Chaucer 

/Salt  of  tartar]  placed  in  a  cellar  will . . .  begin  to  relent.  BoyU 


When  opening  buds  siilute  the  welcome  day, 
And  earth,  relenting,  feels  the  genial  ray. 


Pope. 


2.  To  become  less  severe  or  intense ;  to  become  less 
hard,  harsh,  cruel,  or  the  like;  to  soften  in  temper;  to 
become  more  mild  and  tender ;  to  feel  compassion. 
Can  you  .  . .  behold 
My  sighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  oiice  relait  t       Shak. 
Re-lent',  v.  t.    1.  To  slacken  ;  to  abate.     [Obs.] 

And  oftentimes  lie  would  relent  his  pace.       Spcmer, 

2.  To  soften  ;  to  dissolve.     [Obs.] 

3.  To  mollify  ;  to  cause  to  be  less  harsh  or  severe.  [Oft*.] 
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Re-lent'  (re-15nt'),  n.    stay ;  stop ;  delay.     [05i.] 

Nor  rested  till  she  came  without  relent 

Unto  the  land  of  Amazons.  Spenser. 

Re-lent1ess,  a.     Unmoved  by  appeals  foi  sympathy 

or  forgiveness ;    insensible  to  the  distresses  of  others ; 

destitute  of  tenderness  ;  unrelenting  ;   unyielding ;   un- 

TOtying  ;  as,  a  prey  to  relentless  despotism. 

For  this  the  avenging  power  employs  his  darts,    .  . 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire.  Dryden. 

— Re-lent'less-ly,  arfz;.  —  Re-lentless-ness,  n. 

Re-lent'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  or  process  of  re- 
'lenting  ;  the  state  of  having  relented.        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Re-lesse'  (re-lSs'),  v.  t.    To  release.    \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Re'les-see'  (re'les-se'),  n.    See  Releasee. 

Re'les-sor'  (-sSr'),  n.    See  Releasor. 

Re-let'  (re-15t'),  v.  t.      To  let  anew,  as  a  house. 

Rel'e-vance  (rSl'e-vans),  )  n.    1.  The  quality  or  state 

Rel'e-van-cy  (-van-sj^),  J  of  being  relevant ;  perti- 
nency ;  applicability. 

Its  answer  little  meaning,  little  relevancy  bore.         Foe. 

2.  {Scots  Law)  Sufficiency  to  infer  the  conclusion. 

Rel'e-vant  (-vant),  a.  [F.  relevant,  p.  pr.  of  relever 
to  raise  again,  to  relieve.  See  Relieve.]  1.  ReUeving ; 
lending  aid  or  support.     [iS.]  Pownall. 

2.  Bearing  upon,  or  properly  applying  to,  the  case  in 
hand ;  pertinent ;  applicable. 

Close  and  relevant  arguments  have  very  little  hold  on  the  pas- 
Bions.  Sydney  Smith. 

3.  {Scots  Law)  Sufficient  to  support  the  cause. 
Rel'e-vant-ly,  adv.     In  a  relevant  manner. 
Rel'e-Va'Uon  (-va'shiin),  n.  [L.  relevatio,  fr.  relevure. 

See  Relieve.]     A  raising  or  lifting  up.     [06«.] 

Re-li'a-bil'l-ty  (re-l!'a-bll'i-ti^),  n.  The  state  or  qual- 
ity of  being  reliable  ;  reliableness. 

Re-li'a-ble  (re-li'a-b'l),  a.     Suitable  or  fit  to  be  relied 
on ;  worthy  of  dependence  or  reliance  ;  trustworthy.  "  A 
reliable  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  miracles."  A.  Norton. 
The  best  means,  and  most  reliable  pledge,  of  a  higher  object. 

Coleridge. 

According  to  General  Livingston's  humorous  account,  his 
own  village  of  Elizabethtown  was  not  much  more  reliable,  be- 
ing peopled  in  those  agitated  times  by  "  unknown,  unrecom- 
mended  strangers,  guilty-looking  Tories,  and  very  knavish 
Whigs."  W.  Irving. 

5^°"  Some  authors  take  exception  to  this  word,  main- 
i^ainmg  that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  irregular  in  forma- 
tion. It  is,  however,  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  many 
careful  writers  as  a  most  convenient  substitute  for  the 
phrase  to  be  relied  upon,  and  a  useful  synonym  for  trust- 
worthy, which  is  by  preference  applied  to  persons,  as  reli- 
able is  to  things,  such  as  an  account,  statement,  or  the  like. 
The  objection  that  adjectives  derived  from  neuter  verbs 
do  not  admit  of  a  passive  sense  is  met  by  the  citation  of 
laughable,  worthy  of  being  laughed  at,  from  the  neuter 
verb  to  laugh ;  available,  fit  or  able  to  be  availed  of,  from 
the  neuter  verb  to  avail;  dispensable,  capable  of  being 
lispensed  with,  from  the  neuter  verb  to  dispense.  Other 
examples  might  be  added. 
»-  Re-U'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Re-11'a-bly,  adv. 

Re-11'ance  (-ans),  n.  [From  Rely.]  1.  The  act  of 
relying,  or  the  condition  or  quality  of  being  reliant ;  de- 
pendence ;  confidence ;  trust ;  repose  of  mind  upon  what 
is  deemed  sufficient  support  or  authority. 

In  reliance  on  promises  which  proved  to  be  of  very  little 
value.  Macaulay. 

2.  Anything  on  which  to  rely  ;  dependence  ;  ground  of 
trust ;  as,  the  boat  was  a  poor  reliance.         Eichardson. 

Re-Il'ant  (-ant),  a.  Having,  or  characterized  by,  reli- 
ance ;  confident ;  trusting. 

Rel'lc  (rSl'ik),  n,  [F.  relique,  from  L.  reliquiae,  pi. , 
akin  to  relinquere  to  leave  behind.  See  Relinquish.] 
[Formerly  written  also  relique.'^  1.  That  which  re- 
mains ;  that  which  is  left  after  loss  or  decay ;  a  remain- 
ing portion ;  a  remnant.  Chaucer.  Wyclif. 
The  relics  of  lost  innocence.  Keble. 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits  and  greasy  relics.     Shak. 

2.  The  body  from  which  the  soul  has  departed ;  a 
corpse ;  especially,  the  body,  or  some  pa,i-t  of  the  body,  of 
a  deceased  saint  or  martyr ;  —  usually  in  the  plural  when 
referring  to  the  whole  body. 

There  are  very  few  treasuries  of  relics  in  Italy  that  have  not  a 
tooth  or  a  bone  of  this  saint.  Addison. 

Thy  relics,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  urn  we  trust. 
And  sacred  place  by  Dryden's  awful  dust.  Pope. 

3.  Hence,  a  memorial ;  anything  preserved  in  remem- 
brance ;  as,  relics  of  youthful  days  or  friendships. 

The  pearls  were  spilt ; 
Some  lost,  some  stolen,  some  as  relics  kept.    Tennyson. 

Rel'lc-ly,  adv.     In  the  manner  of  relics.     [OJs.] 
Rel'lct  (-ikt),  n.     [L.  relicia,  1.  of  relictus,  p.  p.  of  re- 
linquere to  leave  behind.     See  Relinqotsh.]    A  woman 
whose  husband  is  dead ;  a  widow. 

Eli  dying  without  issue,  Jacob  was  obliged  by  law  to  marry 
Ms  relict,  and  so  to  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother  Eli.  South. 

Re-Ilct'ed  (re-likt'§d),  a.  [L.  relictus,  p.  p.]  {Law) 
Left  uncovered,  as  land  by  recession  of  water.    Bouvier. 

Re-liC'tlon  (re-lik'shfin),  n.  [L.  relictio  a  leaving  be- 
hind.] {Law)  A  leaving  dry ;  a  recession  of  the  sea  or 
other  water,  leaving  dry  land;  land  left  uncovered  by 
such  recession.  Burrill. 

Re-llel'  (re-lef),  n.  [OE.  relef,  F.  relief,  properly, 
a  lifting  up,  a  standing  out.  See  Relieve,  and  cf .  Bas- 
EELIEF,  RiLiEvo.]  1.  The  act  of  relieving,  or  the  state 
ot  being  relieved ;  the  removal,  or  partial  removal,  of  any 
evil,  or  of  anything  oppressive  or  burdensome,  by  which 
BOme  ease  is  obtained ;  succor  ;  alleviation  ;  comfort ; 
ease;  redress. 

He  sees  the  dire  contagion  spread  so  fast, 

That,  whero  it  seizes,  all  relief  i%  vain.  2>ryden. 

2.  Release  from  a  post,  or  from  the  performance  of 
duty,  by  the  intervention  of  others,  by  discharge,  or  by 
relay ;  as,  a  relief  of  a  sentry. 

For  this  rehV/much  thanks ;  'tis  bitter  cold.        Shak. 

3.  That  which  removes  or  lessens  evil,  pain,  discomfort, 


uneasiness,  etc. ;  that  which  gives  succor,  aid,  or  comfort; 
also,  the  person  who  relieves  from  performance  of  duty 
by  taking  the  place  of  another ;  a  relay. 

4.  {Feudal  Law)  A  fine  or  composition  which  the  heir 
of  a  deceased  tenant  paid  to  the  lord  for  the  privilege  of 
taking  up  the  estate,  which,  on  strict  feudal  principles, 
had  lapsed  or  fallen  to  the  lord  on  the  death  of  the  tenant. 

5.  {Sculp.  &  Arch.)  The  projection  of  a  figure  above 
the  ground  or  plane  on  which  it  is  formed. 

<^W^  Relief  is  of  three  kinds,  namely,  high  relief  (alto- 
riUevo),  low  relief,  or  bas-relief  (basso-rilievo),  and  demi- 
relief  {mezzo-rilievo).  See  these  terms  in  the  Vocabulary. 

6.  {Paint.)  The  appearance  of  projection  given  by 
shading,  shadow,  etc.,  to  any  figure. 

7.  {Fort. )  The  height  to  which  works  are  raised  above 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  Wilhelm. 

8.  {Physical  Geog.)  The  elevations  and  surface  undu- 
lations of  a  country.  Guyet. 

Eelief  valve,  a  valve  arranged  for  relieving  pressure  of 
steam,  gas,  or  liquid ;  an  escape  valve. 

Syn.  —  Alleviation ;  mitigation ;  aid  ;  help  ;  succor ; 
assistance ;  remedy  ;  redress ;  indemnification. 

Re-Uef'ful  (re-lef'ful),  a.    Giving  relief.     [OJ.S.] 

Re-llefless,  a.    Destitute  of  relief  ;  also,  remediless. 

Re-li'er  (re-li'er),  n.     [From  Relt.]     One  who  relies. 

Re-liev'a-ble  (re-lev'a-b'l)^  o.  Capable  of  being  re- 
lieved ;  fitted  to  receive  relief.  Sir  31.  Hale. 

Re-lleve'  (re-lev'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Relieved 
(-levd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Relieving.]  [OE.  releven,  F. 
relever  to  raise  again,  discharge,  relieve,  fr.  L.  relevare 
to  lift  up,  raise,  make  light,  reUeve ;  pref.  re-  re-  + 
levare  to  raise,  fr.  levis  light.  See  Levity,  and  cf.  Rele- 
vant, Relief.]  1.  To  lift  up;  to  raise  again,  as  one  who 
has  fallen  ;  to  cause  to  rise.     [06«.]        Piers  Plowman. 

2.  To  cause  to  seem  to  rise ;  to  put  in  relief  ;  to  give 
prominence  or  conspicuousness  to  ;  to  set  off  by  contrast. 

Her  taU  figure,  relieved  against  the  blue  sky,  seemed  almost 
of  supernatural  height.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  raise  up  something  in ;  to  introduce  a  contrast 
or  variety  into ;  to  remove  the  monotony  or  sameness  of. 

The  poet  must .  .  •  sometimes  relieve  the  subject  with  a  moral 
reflection.  Addison. 

4.  To  raise  or  remove,  as  anything  which  depresses, 
weighs  down,  or  crushes ;  to  render  less  burdensome  or 
afflicting ;  to  alleviate ;  to  abate ;  to  mitigate  ;  to  lessen ; 
as,  to  relieve  pain  ;  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor. 

5.  To  free,  wholly  or  partly,  from  any  burden,  trial, 
evil,  distress,  or  the  like ;  to  give  ease,  comfort,  or  con- 
solation to ;  to  give  aid,  help,  or  succor  to ;  to  support, 
strengthen,  or  deliver ;  as,  to  relieve  a  besieged  town. 

Now  lend  assistance  and  relieve  the  poor.      Dryden. 

6.  To  release  from  a  post,  station,  or  duty  ;  to  put  an- 
other Jn  place  of,  or  to  take  the  place  of,  in  the  bearing 
of  any  burden,  or  discharge  of  any  duty. 

Who  hath  relieved  you  ?  Shak. 

7.  To  ease  of  any  imposition,  burden,  wrong,  or  oppres- 
sion, by  judicial  or  legislative  interposition,  as  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  grievance,  by  indemnification  for  losses,  or 
the  like  ;  to  right. 

Syn.  —  To  alleviate  ;  assuage  ;  succor ;  assist ;  aid ; 
help ;  support ;  sustain ;  ease  ;  mitigate  ;  lighten ;  di- 
minish ;  remove  ;  free  ;  remedy ;  redress ;  indemnify. 

Re-Ueve'meilt  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  relieving,  or 
the  state  of  being  relieved  ;  relief  ;  release.     [Archaic"] 

Re-llev'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  relieves. 

Re-Uev'ing,  a.     Serving  or  tending  to  relieve. 

Believing  arch  {Arch.),  a  discharging  arch.  See  under 
Discharge,  v.  t.  —  Eelleving  tackle.  {Naut.)  {a)  A  tem- 
porary tackle  attached  to  the  tiller  of  a  vessel  during 
gales  or  an  action,  in  case  of  accident  to  the  tiller  ropes. 
(6)  A  strong  tackle  from  a  wharf  to  a  careened  vessel,  to 
prevent  her  from  going  over  entirely,  and  to  assist  in 
righting  her.  Totten.    Craig. 

Re-Ue'vo  (re-le'vo),  n.   [It.  rilievo.']   See  Relief,  re.,  5. 

Re-Ught'  (re-lif),  v.  t.     To  light  or  kindle  anew. 

II  Re-11'gi'euse'  (re-le'zhe'ez'),  n.  f.  )  [F.]      A  person 

II  Re-11'gl'eux'  (re-le'zhe'e'),  n.  m.  )  bound  by  mo- 
nastic vows  ;  a  nun  ;  a  monk. 

Re-U'glon  (re-lij'un),  re.  [F.,  from  L.  religio  ;  cf.  re- 
ligens  pious,  revering  the  gods,  Gr.  dAe'yeiv  to  heed,  have 
a  care.  Cf.  Neglect.]  1.  The  outwiird  act  or  form  by 
which  men  indicate  their  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
a  god  or  of  gods  having  power  over  their  destiny,  to 
whom  obedience,  service,  and  honor  are  due ;  the  feeling 
or  expression  of  human  love,  fear,  or  awe  of  some  super- 
human and  overruling  power,  whether  by  profession  of 
belief,  by  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  or  by  the 
conduct  of  life ;  a  system  of  faith  and  worship  ;  a  mani- 
festation of  piety ;  as,  ethical  religions ;  monotheistic 
religions;  natural  religion;  revealed  religion;  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Jews ;  the  religion  of  idol  worshipers. 

An  orderly  life  so  far  as  others  are  able  to  observe  us  is  now 
and  then  produced  by  prudential  motives  or  by  dint  of  habit ; 
but  without  seriousness  there  can  be  no  religious  principle  at 
the  bottom,  no  course  of  conduct  from  religious  motives  ;  in  a 
word,  there  can  be  no  religion.  Paley. 

Religion  [was]  not,  as  too  often  now,  used  as  equivalent  for 
godliness  ;  hut ...  it  expressed  the  outer  form  and  embodiment 
which  the  inward  spirit  of  a  true  or  a  false  devotion  assumed. 

Ti-ench. 

Religions,  by  which  are  meant  the  modes  of  divine  worship 
proper  to  difrerent  tribes,  nations,  or  communities,  and  based 
on  the  belief  held  in  common  by  the  members  of  them  sever- 
ally. .  .  .  There  is  no  living  religion  without  something  like  a 
doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  a  doctrine,  however  elaborate,  does 
not  constitute  a  religion.  C.  P.  Tiele  (JSncyc.  Brit.). 

Religion  .  .  .  means  the  conscious  relation  between  man  and 
God,  and  the  expression  of  that  relation  in  human  conduct. 

J.  Kostlin  iSchaff-Uerzog  Bncyc). 

After  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion  I  Uved  a  Pharisee. 

Acts  xxvi.  5. 
The  image  of  a  brute,  adorned 
With  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold.        Milton. 

2.  Specifically,  conformity  in  faith  and  life  to  the  pre- 
cepts inculcated  in  the  Bible,  respecting  the  conduct  of 


Uf e  and  duty  toward  God  and  man ;  the  Christian  faith 
and  practice. 

Let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition  that  morality 
can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Washington. 

Religion  will  attend  you  ...  as  a  pleasant  and  useful  com- 
panion in  every  proper  place,  and  every  temperate  occupation 
of  life.  Buckminster. 

3.  {B.  C.  Ch.)  A  monastic  or  religious  order  subject 
to  a  regulated  mode  of  life ;  the  religious  state  ;  as,  to 
enter  religion.  Trench. 

A  good  man  was  there  of  religion.  Chaucer. 

4.  Strictness  or  fidelity  in  conforming  to  any  prac- 
tice, as  if  it  were  an  enjoined  rule  of  conduct.     \_B..~\ 

Those  parts  of  pleading  which  in  ancient  times  might  perhaps 
be  material,  but  at  this  time  are  become  only  mere  styles  and 
forms,  are  still  continued  with  much  religion.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

J^""  Religion,  as  distinguished  from  theology,  is  sub- 
jective, designating  the  feelings  and  acts  of  men  which 
relate  to  God ;  while  theology  is  objective,  and  denotes 
those  ideas  which  man  entertains  respecting  the  God 
whom  he  worships,  especially  his  systematized  views  of 
God.  As  distinguished  from  morality,  religion  denotes 
the  influences  and  motives  to  human  duty  which  are 
found  in  the  character  and  will  of  God,  while  morality 
describes  the  duties  to  man,  to  which  true  religion  al- 
ways influences.  As  distinguished  from  piety,  religion 
is  a  high  sense  of  moral  obligation  and  spirit  of  rever- 
ence or  worship  which  affect  the  heart  of  man  with  re- 
spect to  the  Deity,  while  piety,  which  first  expressed 
the  feelings  of  a  child  toward  a  parent,  is  used  for  that 
filial  sentiment  of  veneration  and  love  which  we  owe  to 
the  Father  of  all.  As  distinguished  from  sanctity,  reli- 
gion is  the  means  by  which  sanctily  is  achieved,  sanctity 
denoting  primarily  that  purity  of  heart  and  life  wliich 
results  from  habitual  communion  with  God,  and  a  sense 
of  his  continual  presence. 

Natural  religloo,  a  religion  based  upon  the  evidences  of 
a  God  and  his  qualities,  which  is  supplied  by  natural  phe- 
nomena. See  Natural  theology,  under  Nattikai,.  —  KeU- 
flon  of  humanity,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  religion 
ounded  upon  positivism  as  a  philosophical  basis.  —  Re- 
vealed religion,  that  which  is  based  upon  direct  commu- 
nication of  God's  will  to  mankind ;  especially,  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  based  on  the  revelations  recorded  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Re-li'glon-a-ry  (re-lij'iin-a-rj^),  a.  Relating  to  reli- 
gion; pious;  as,  j-eh'jrforeaT'y  professions.    [06j.] 

Re-ll'glon-ism  (-iz'm),  re.  1.  The  practice  of,  or  de- 
votion to,  religion. 

2    Affectation  or  pretense  of  religion. 

Re-ll'glon-lst,  re.  One  earnestly  devoted  or  attached 
to  a  religion ;  a  religious  zealot. 

The  chief  actors  on  one  side  were,  and  were  to  be,  the  Puritan 
religionists.  Palfrey. 

It  might  be  that  an  Antinomian,  a  Quaker,  or  other  heterodox 
religionist,  was  to  be  scourged  out  of  tne  town.  Hawthorne, 

Re-U'glon-Ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  To  bring  under  the  influ- 
ence of  religion.     [jR.]  Malloek. 

Re-ll'glon-lesB,  a.    Destitute  of  religion. 

Re-llg'i-os'1-ty  (-lTj'i-os1-ty),  re.  [h.  religiositas :  cf. 
F.  religiosite.2  The  quality  of  being  religious ;  religious 
feeling  or  sentiment ;  religiousness.     [iJ.]      M.  Arnold. 

Re-ll'gious  (re-lTj'us),  a.  [OF.  religius,  religious,  F. 
religieux,  from  L.  religiosus.  See  Religion.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  religion ;  concerned  with  religion ;  teach- 
ing, or  setting  forth,  religion ;  set  apart  to  religion ;  as, 
a  religious  society ;  a  religious  sect ;  a  religious  place ; 
religious  subjects,  books,  teachers,  houses,  wars. 
Our  law  forbids  at  their  religimia  rites 
My  presence.  Milton. 

2.  Possessing,  or  conforming  to,  religion ;  pious ;  godly ; 
as,  a  religious  man,  life,  behavior,  etc. 

Men  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God.  Milton. 

3.  Scrupulously  faithful  or  exact ;  strict. 

Thus,  Indianlike, 
Religious  in  my  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshiper.  Shak. 

4.  Belonging  to  a  religious  order ;  bound  by  vows. 

One  of  them  is  religious.  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  Pious ;  godly ;  holy ;  devout ;  devotional ;  con- 
scientious ;  strict ;  rigid ;  exact. 

Re-li'glous,  re.  A  person  bound  by  monastic  vows,  or 
sequestered  from  secular  concerns,  and  devoted  to  a  life 
of  piety  and  religion  ;  a  monk  or  friar ;  a  nun.  Addison. 

Re-U'glous-ly,  adv.   In  a  religious  manner.  Drayton. 

Re-li'glons-uess,  re.    The  quality  of  being  religious. 

Rel'lk  (rSl'ik),  re.    ReUc.     [06«.1  Chaucer. 

Re-lin'quent  (re-lln'kwent),  a.  [L.  relinquens,  p.  pr. 
of  relinquere.    See  Reunquish.]     Relinquishing.     [i2.] 

Re-liil'ciueilt,  re.     One  who  relinquishes.     [iJ.] 

Re-lin'C[Uish  (-kwlsh),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Relin- 
quished (-kwisht)  ip.pr.  &  vb.n.  Relinquishino.]  [OP. 
relinquir,  L.  relinquere  to  leave  behind  ;  pref.  re-  re- 
-|-  linquere  to  leave.    See  Loan,  and  cf.  Relic,  Relict.] 

1.  To  withdraw  from ;  to  leave  behind ;  to  desist 
from ;  to  abandon ;  to  quit ;  as,  to  relinquish  a  pursuit. 

We  ought  to  relinquish  such  rites.  Hooker, 

They  placed  Irish  tenants  upon  th ;  lands  relinquished  by  the 

English.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  To  give  up ;  to  renounce  a  claim  to ;  to  resign ;  as, 
to  relinquish  a  debt. 

Syn.  —  To  resign  :  leave ;  quit ;  forsake ;  abandon ;  de- 
sert ;  renounce ;  forbear ;  forego.    See  Resign. 

Re-lin'qulsh-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  relinquishes. 

Re-lin'quisb-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  relin- 
quishing. 

Rel'l-qua-ry  (rSl'T-kwa-rJ^),  re.  /  pi.  -hies  (-rizV  [LL- 
reliquiarium,  reliquiare  :  cf.  F.  reliquaire.  See  Relic.] 
A  depositary,  often  a  small  box  or  casket,  in  which  relics 
are  kept. 

Re-lique'  (re-lek'),  re.     [F.]    See  Relic.        Chaucer. 

II  Re-liq'ul-aB  (re-lik'wi-e),  n.  pi.    [L.    See  Relic] 

1.  Remains  of  the  dead ;  organic  remains ;  relics. 

2.  {Boi.y  Same  as  iNnrvia;. 
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RELIQUIAN 

Be-Uq'nl-an  (re-lTk'wI-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
reKc  or  relics  ;  of  ti.e  nature  of  a  relic.     [iJ.] 

Re-liq'ul-date  (re-lTk'wT-dat),  V.  t.  To  liquidate 
anew  ;  to  adjust  a  second  time. 

Re-lill'ul-da'tion  (-da'shiin),  n.  A  second  or  renewed 
liquidation  ;  a  renewed  adjustment.  A.  Hamilton. 

Rel'lsh  (rgl'ieh),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Relished  (-Tsht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Relishino.]  [OF.  relechier  to  lick  or 
taste  anew ;  pref.  re-  re-  -|-  lechier  to  lick,  F.  lecher.  See 
Lecheb,  Lick.]  1.  To  taste  or  eat  with  pleasure  ;  to  like 
the  flavor  of  ;  to  partake  of  with  gratification ;  hence,  to 
enjoy ;  to  be  pleased  with  or  gratified  by  ;  to  experience 
pleasure  from ;  as,  to  relish  food. 

Now  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice.  Shak. 

He  knows  how  to  prize  his  advantages,  and  to  relish  the  hon- 
ors which  he  enjoys.  Atterbury. 
2.  To  give  a  relish  to ;  to  cause  to  taste  agreeably. 

A  savory  bit  that  served  to  relish  wine.        Dryden. 
Rel'lsh,  V.  i.     To  have  a  pleasing  or  appetizing  taste ; 
to  give  gratification ;  to  have  a  flavor. 

Had  I  been  the  finder-out  of  this  secret,  it  would  not  have 
relished  among  my  other  discredits.  Shak. 

A  theory,  which,  how  much  soever  it  may  relish  of  wit  and 
invention,  hath  no  foundation  in  nature.  Woodward. 

Rel'lsh,  re.     1.  A  pleasing  taste  ;  flavor  that  gratifies 
the  palate  ;  hence,  enjoyable  quality ;  power  of  pleasing. 
Much  pleasure  we  have  lost  while  we  abstained 
From  this  delightful  fruit,  nor  known  till  now 
True  relish,  tasting.  Milton. 

When  liberty  is  gone. 
Life  grows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish.     Addison. 

2.  Savor  ;  quality  ;  characteristic  tinge. 

It  preserves  some  relish  of  old  writing.  Pope. 

3.  A  taste  for  ;  liking ;  appetite  ;  fondness. 

A  relish  for  whatever  was  excellent  in  arts.    Macaiday. 

I  have  a  relish  for  moderate  praise,  because  it  bids  fair  to  be 

judicious.  Coivper. 

4.  That  which  is  used  to  impart  a  flavor ;  specifically, 
something  taken  with  food  to  render  it  more  palatable 
or  to  stimulate  the  appetite  ;  a  condiment. 

Syn.  —  Taste  ;  savor  ;  flavor ;  appetite  ;  zest ;  gusto  ; 
liking ;  delight. 

Rel'lsh,  re.    {Carp.)  The  projection  or  shoulder  at  the 
side  of,  or  around,  a  tenon,  on  a  tenoned  piece.     Knight. 
Rel'lsh-a-ble  (-a^b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  relished ; 
agreeable  to  the  taste ;  gratifying. 
Re-live'  (re-liv'),  v.  i.    To  live  again ;  to  revive. 
Re-live',  v.  t.    To  recall  to  life  ;  to  revive.     \_Obs.'] 
Re-load'  (re-lod'),  V.  t.    To  load  again,  as  a  gun. 
Re-loan'  (re-Ion'),  n.     A  second  lending  of  the  same 
thing  ;  a  renewal  of  a  loan. 
Re-lo'cate  (re-lo'kat),  v.  t.    To  locate  again. 
Re'lO-ca'tion  (re'lo-ka'shun),  re.    1.  A  second  location. 
2.  {Roman  &  Scots  Law)  Renewal  of  a  lease. 
Re-lodge'  (re-15j'),  v.  t.    To  lodge  again. 
Re-love' (-liiv'),  £.  <.   To  love  in  return.   [Oto.]  Boyle. 
Re-lU'cent  (re-lu'sent),  a.     [L.  relucens,  p.  pr.  of  re- 
lucere.     See  Lucent.]     Reflecting  light ;   shining  ;  glit- 
tering ;  glistening  ;  bright ;  luminous ;  splendid. 
Gorg:eou8  banners  to  the  sun  expand 
Their  streaming  volumes  of  rehtcent  gold.      Glover. 
Re-luct'  (re-l&kf ),  V.  i.     [L.  reluctari,  p.  p.  relucta- 
tus,  to  struggle ;  pref.  re-  re-  +  luctari  to  struggle,  fr. 
lueta  a  wrestling.]    To  strive  or  struggle  against  any- 
thing ;   to  make  resistance  ;   to  draw  back ;   to  feel  or 
show  repugnance  or  reluctance. 

Apt  to  reluct  at  the  excesses  of  it  [passion].      Walton. 
Re-lUC'tance  (re-liik'tans),  )  re.  [See  Reluctant.]  The 
Re-lUC'tan-cy  (-tan-s^),       )     state  or  quality  of  being 
reluctant ;  repugnance ;  aversion  of  mind  ;  imwillingness ; 
—  often  followed  by  an  infinitive,  or  by  to  and  a  noun, 
formerly  sometimes  by  against.     "  Tempering  the  sever- 
ity of  his  looks  with  a  reluctance  to  the  action."   Dryden. 
He  had  some  reluctance  to  obey  the  summons.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Bear  witness.  Heaven,  with  what  reluciancy 

Her  helpless  innocence  I  doom  to  die.         Dryden. 
Syn.  —  See  Dislike. 

Re-luc'tant  (-tant),  a.  [L.  reluctans,  -antis,  p,  pr.  of 
reluctari.  See  Reluct.]  1.  Striving  against ;  opposed 
in  desire ;  unwilling  ;  disinclined  ;  loth. 

Reluctant,  but  in  vain.  Milton. 

Eehtctant  now  I  touched  the  trembfing  string.     Tickell. 
2.  Proceeding  from  an  unwilling  mind  ;  granted  with 
reluctance  ;  as,  reluctant  obedience.  Mitjord. 

Syn.  —  Averse  ;  unwilling ;  loth ;  disinclined  ;  repug- 
nant ;  backward ;  coy.    See  Aveese. 
Re-luc'tant-ly,  adv.     In  a  reluctant  marmer. 
Re-luc'tate  (-tat),  v.  i.     [See  Reluct.]    To  struggle 
against  anything ;  to  resist ;  to  oppose.    [Obs.']    "  To  de- 
lude their  reluctating  cortacieDces."  Dr.  H.  More. 
Rel'UC-ta'tlon  (rSl'iik-ta'shiin),  n.     Repugnance  ;  re- 
sistance ;  reluctance.     \Ohs.'\  Bacon. 
Re-lume'   (re-li!m'),   V.   t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Relumed 
(-lumd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Reluming.]     [OF.  returner  (cf. 
F.  rallumer),  li.  reluminare  ;  pref.  re- re-  -f  luminare 
to  light.     CI.  Reillume.]     To  rekindle ;  to  light  again. 
Relumed  her  ancient  light,  not  kindled  new.        Pope. 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume.  Shak. 
Re-lU'mlne  (re-lil'mTn),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Relu- 
MINBD  (-mind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Relumining.]      [See  Re- 
lume.]    1.  To  light  anew ;  to  rekindle.                    Shak. 
2.  To  illuminate  again. 

Re-ly'  (re-li'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Relied  (-lid') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Relying.]  [Pref.  re-  -\-  lie  to  rest.]  To 
rest  with  confidence,  as  when  fully  satisfied  of  the  ve- 
racity, integrity,  or  ability  of  persons,  or  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  facts  or  of  evidence ;  to  have  confidence  ;  to 
trust ;  to  depend ;  —  with  ore,  formerly  also  with  in. 
Go  in  thy  native  innocence  ;  rely 
On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue.  Milton. 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies.         Gray. 
Syn.  — To  trust;  depend;  confide;  repose. 
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Re-made'  Tre-mad'),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Remake. 
Re-main'  (re-man'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Remainbd 
(-mand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Remaining.]  [OF.  remaindre, 
remanoir,  L.  remanere  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -f-  manere  to  stay, 
remain.  See  Mansion,  and  cf.  Remainder,  Remnant.] 
X.  To  stay  behind  while  others  withdraw ;  to  be  left 
after  others  have  been  removed  or  destroyed  ;  to  be  left 
after  a  number  or  quantity  has  been  subtracted  or  cut 
off ;  to  be  left  as  not  included  or  comprised. 

Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain.    John  vi.  12. 
Of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  unto  this  present,  but  some 
are  fallen  asleep.  1  Cor.  xv.  6. 

That  .  .  .  remains  to  be  proved.  Locke. 

2.  To  continue  unchanged  in  place,  form,  or  condition, 
or  undiminished  in  quantity  ;  to  abide  ;  to  stay ;  to  en- 
dure ;  to  last. 

Remain  a  widow  at  thy  father's  house.     Gen.  xxxviii.  31. 
Childless  thou  art  ;  childless  remain.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  continue  ;    stay  ;    wait ;   tarry  ;   rest ;    so- 
journ ;  dwell ;  abide  ;  last ;  endure. 
Re-main',  v.  t.    To  await ;  to  be  left  to.     [Archaic'] 

The  easier  conquest  now  remains  thee.  Milton. 

Re-main',  n.     1.  State  of  remaining  ;  stay.     [Obs.] 
Which  often,  since  my  here  remain  in  England, 
I've  seen  him  do.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  left ;  relic  ;  remainder  ;  —  chiefly 
in  the  plural.     "  The  remains  of  old  Rome."      Addison. 

When  this  remain  of  horror  has  entirely  subsided.      Burke. 

3.  Specif. ,  in  the  plural :  (a)  That  which  is  left  of  a 
human  being  after  the  life  is  gone ;  relics  ;  a  dead  body. 

Old  warriors  whose  adored  remains 
In  weeping  vaults  her  hallowed  earth  contains  !       Pope, 
{b)  The  posthumous  works  or  productions,  esp.  literary 
works,  of  one  who  is  dead  ;  as,  Cecil's  Remains. 

Re-maln'der  (re-man'der),  re.  [OF.  remaindre,  inf. 
See  Remain.]  1.  Anything  that  remains,  or  is  left,  after 
the  separation  and  removal  of  a  part ;  residue ;  remnant. 
"  The  last  remainders  of  unhappy  Troy."  Dryden. 

If  these  decoctions  be  repeated  till  the  water  comes  off  clear, 
the  remainder  yields  no  salt.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  {Math.)  The  quantity  or  sum  that  is  left  after  sub- 
traction, or  after  any  deduction. 

3.  {Law)  An  estate  in  expectancy,  generally  in  land, 
which  becomes  an  estate  in  possession  upon  the  determi- 
nation of  a  particular  prior  estate,  created  at  the  same 
time,  and  by  the  same  instrument ;  for  example,  if  land 
be  conveyed  to  A  for  life,  and  en  his  death  to  B,  A's  life 
interest  is  a  particular  estate,  and  B's  interest  is  a  re- 
mainder, or  estate  in  remainder. 

Syn.  —  Balance;  rest;  residue;  remnant;  leavings. 

Re-maln'der,  a.    Remaining ;  left ;  left  over  ;  refuse. 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage.  Shak. 

Re-main'der-man  (-mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  Remaindee-men 
(-mgn).  {Law)  One  who  has  an  estate  after  a  particular 
estate  is  determined.    See  Remaindek,  re.,3.   Blackstone. 

Re-make'  (re-mak'),  V.  t.     To  make  anew. 

Re-mand'  (re-mand'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Remanded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Remanding.]  [F.  remander  to  send 
word  again,  L.  remandare  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -f-  mandare  to 
commit,  order,  send  word.  See  Mandate.]  To  recom- 
mit ;  to  send  back. 

Remand  it  to  its  former  place.  -  South. 

Then  were  they  remanded  to  the  cage  again.    Bunyan. 

Re-mand',  re.  The  act  of  remanding ;  the  order  for 
recommitment. 

Re-mand'ment  (-ment),  n.     A  remand. 

Rem'a-nence  (rSm'a-nens), )  re.    [Cf.  OF.  remanence, 

Rem'a-nen-cy  (-nen-sy),       )     LL.  remanentia,  fr.  L. 
remanens.    See  Remanent,  a."]    The  state  of  being  rem- 
anent; continuance;  permanence.     [iJ.]       Jer.  Taylor. 
The  remanence  of  the  will  in  the  fallen  spirit.    Coleridge. 

Rem'a-nent  (-nent),  re.  [See  Remanent,  <z.]  That 
which  remains ;  a  remnant ;  a  residue. 

Rem'a-nent,  a.  [L.  remanens,  p.  pr.  of  remanere. 
See  Remain,  and  cf.  Remnant.]    Remaining  ;  residual. 

That  little  hope  that  is  remanent  hath  its  degree  according  to 
the  infancy  or  growth  of  the  habit.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Remanent  magnetism  {Physics),  magnetism  which  re- 
mains in  a  body  that  has  little  coercive  force  after  the 
magnetizing  force  is  withdrawn,  as  soft  iron ;  —  called 
also  residual  magnetism. 

II  Rem'a-net  (-uSt),  re.  [L.,  it  remains.]  {Legal  Prac- 
tice) A  case  for  trial  which  can  not  be  tried  during  the 
term ;  a  postponed  case.     [Eng.] 

Re-mark'  (re-m'ark'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -\-  mark.]  To 
mark  again,  or  a  second  time ;  to  mark  anew. 

Re-mark'  (re-m'ark'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Remarked 
(-m'arkf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Remarking.]  [F.  remarquer  ; 
pref.  re-  re-  -|-  marquer  to  mark,  marque  a  mark,  of  Ger- 
man origin,  akin  to  E.  mart.  See  Mark,  D.  &  re.]  1.  To 
mark  in  a  notable  manner ;  to  distinguish  clearly ;  to 
make  noticeable  or  conspicuous ;  to  point  out.     [06.5.] 

Thou  art  a  mar.  remarked  to  taste  a  mischief.      Ford. 
His  manacles  remark  him  ;  there  he  sits.        Milton. 

2.  To  take  notice  of,  or  to  observe,  mentally  ;  as,  to 
remark  the  manner  of  a  speaker. 

3.  To  express  in  words  or  writing,  as  observed  or 
noticed  ;  to  state ;  to  say ;  —  often  with  a  substantive 
clause  ;  as,  he  remarked  that  it  was  time  to  go. 

Syn.  — To  observe  ;  notice;  heed;  regard;  note;  say. 
—  Remark,  Observe,  Notice.  To  obseroc  is  to  keep  or 
hold  a  thing  distinctly  before  the  mind.  To  remark  is 
simply  to  mark  or  take  note  of  whatever  may  conic  up. 
To  notice  implies  still  less  continuity  of  attiuitiou.  When 
we  turn  from  these  mental  states  to  the  crjircssion  of 
them  in  language,  we  find  the  same  distinction.  An  nb- 
servntion  is  properly  the  result  of  somewhat  prolon^od 
tliought ;  a  remark  is  usu.ally  suggested  by  some.  i):issiiiLr 
occurrence :  a  notice  is  in  most  cases  .seinetliiiif;  rnrsory 
and  short.  This  distinction  is  not  alwayH  iiiiiiMt.niued  as 
to  remark  and  obserre,  which  are  often  used  intcunOiange- 
ably.  "  Ob.^crving  men  may  form  many  judgments  by 
the  rules  of  similitude  and  proportion."    /.  Watts.   "Ho 
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can  not  distinguish  difficult  and  noble  speculations  from 
trifling  and  vulgar  ?emorA-i."  Collier.  The  thing  to  be 
regaraed,  in  taking  notice  of  a  child's  miscarriage,  is, 
what  root  it  springs  from. "    Locke. 

Re-mark'  (re-mark'),  V.  i.  To  make  a  remark  or  re- 
marks ;  to  comment. 

Re-mark',  re.     [Cf.  F.  remarque.]    1.  Act  of  remark- 
ing or  attentively  noticing  ;  notice  or  observation. 
The  cause,  though  worth  the  search,  may  yet  elude 
Conjecture  and  remark,  however  shrewd.  Cowper. 

2.  The  expression,  in  speech  or  writing,  of  something 
remarked  or  noticed  ;  the  mention  of  that  which  is 
worthy  of  attention  or  notice ;  hence,  also,  a  casual  obser- 
vation, comment,  or  statement ;  as,  a  pertinent  remark. 
Syn.  —  Observation ;  note ;  comment ;  annotation. 
Re-mark'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [F.  remarquable.]  Worthy 
of  being  remarked  or  noticed  ;  noticeable ;  conspicuous ; 
hence,  uncommon ;  extraordinary. 

'T  is  remarkable,  that  they 
Talk  most  who  have  the  least  to  say.  Prior. 

There  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Observable  ;  noticeable;  extraordinary;  unu- 
sual ;  rare  ;  strange  ;  wonderful ;  notable ;  eminent. 

—  Re-mark'a-ble-ness,  re.  —  Re-mark'a-bly,  adv. 
Re-mark'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  remarks. 
Re-mar'riage  (re-mSr'rlj),  re.    A  second  or  repeated 

marriage. 

Re-mar'ry  (re-m5r'ry),  V.  i.  &  i.    To  marry  again. 

Re-mast'  (re-masf),  v.  t.  To  furnish  with  a  new 
mast  or  set  of  masts. 

Re-mas'ti-cate  (re-mSs'tt-kat),  V.  i.  To  chew  or  mas- 
ticate again ,  to  chew  over  and  over,  as  the  cud. 

Re-mas'tl-oa'tion  (-ka'shun),  n.  The  act  of  masti- 
cating or  chewing  again  or  repeatedly. 

Rem1>erge  (rSm'berj),  re.    See  Ramberoe. 

II  Rem'blai'  (r'aN'bla'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  remblayer  to  fill  up 
an  excavation,  to  embank.]  (Fort.  &  Engin.)  Earth  or 
materials  made  into  a  bank  after  having  been  excavated. 

Rem'ble  (rSm'b'l),  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  embler  to  steal,  fr. 
L.  involare  to  fly  into  or  at,  to  carry  off.]  To  remove. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  Grose.    Tennyson. 

Reme.(rem),  re.    Realm.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Re-mean'  (re-men'),  V.  t.  To  give  meaning  to  ;  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  ;  to  interpret.     [Obs.]       Wyclif. 

Re'me-ant  (re'me-ant),  a.  [L.  remeans,  -aniis,  p.  pr. 
of  remeare  to  go  or  come  back.]  Coming  back  ;  return- 
ing.    [R.]     "Like  the  renieore^  sun."  C.  Kingsley. 

Re-meas'ure  (re-mgzh'fir;  135),  V.  t.  To  measure 
again ;  to  retrace.  Spenser. 

They  followed  him  .  .  . 
The  way  they  came,  their  steps  remeasured  right.    Fair/ax. 

Re-mede'  (re-med'),  re.     Remedy.     [Obs.]      Chaucer. 

Re-me'di-a-ble  (re-me'dl-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  remediabilis; 
cf.  F.  remediable.]    Capable  of  being  remedied  or  cured. 

—  Re-me'di-a-ble-ness,  re.  —  Re-me'dl-a-bly,  adv. 

Re-me'di-al  (-al),  a.  [L.  remedialis.]  Affording  a 
remedy;  intended  for  a  remedy,  or  for  the  removal  or 
abatement  of  an  evil ;  as,  remedial  treatment. 

Statutes  are  declaratory  or  remedial.     Blackston& 

It  is  an  evil  not  compensated  by  any  beneficial  result ;  it  is 
not  remedial,  not  conservative.  /,  Taylor, 

Re-me'di-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  remedial  manner. 

Re-me'di-ate  (-at),  a.    Remedial.    [R.]  Shak. 

Re-med'i-less  (re-mgd'i-lSs  or  rgm'e-di-lSs ;  277),  a. 

1.  Not  admitting  of  a  remedy ;  incapable  of  being  re- 
stored or  corrected ;  incurable ;  irreparable ;  as,  a  7-emedi- 
toi  mistake  or  loss.     '' Gh&ina  remedilesse."       Spenser., 

Hopeless  are  all  my  evils,  all  remediless.  Milton. 

2.  Not  answering  as  a  remedy ;  ineffectual.     [Obs.] 

Forced  to  forego  the  attempt  remediless,        Spenser. 
Syn.  —  Incuiable ;  cureless  ;  irremediable  ;  irrecover- 
able ;  irretrievable  ;  irreparable  ;  desperate. 

—  Re-med'i-less,  adv.  [Obs.]  Udall.  —  Ro-med'l- 
less-ly,  adv.  —  Re-med'i-less-ness,  re. 

Rem'e-dy  (rSm'e-dy),  re.  /  pi.  Remedies  (-diz).  [L. 
remedium;  pref.  re-  re-  +  mederi  to  heal,  to  cure  :  cf. 
F.  remhde  remedy,  remedier  to  remedy.     See  Medical.] 

1.  That  which  relieves  or  cures  a  disease  ;  any  medi- 
cine or  application  which  puts  an  end  to  disease  and  re- 
stores health  ;  —  with  for ;  as,  a  remedy  for  the  gout. 

2.  That  which  corrects  or  counteracts  an  evil  of  any 
kind  ;  a  corrective  ;  a  counteractive ;  reparation ;  cure  ; 

—  followed  by /or  or  against,  formerly  by  to. 

What  may  else  be  remedy  or  cure 
To  evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought. 
He  will  instruct  us.  Milton. 

3.  {Law)  The  legal  means  to  recover  a  right,  or  to  ob- 
tain redress  for  a  wrong. 

Civil  remedy.  See  under  Civil.  —  Remedy  of  the  mint 
( Coinage),  a  small  allowed  deviation  from  the  legal  stand- 
ard of  weight  and  fineness  ;  —  called  also  tolerance. 

Syn.  —  Cure;  restorative;  counteraction;  reparation; 
redress ;  relief ;  aid ;  help ;  assistance. 

Rem'e-dy,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Remedied  (-did) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Remedying.]  [L.  remediare,  remediari: 
cf.  P.  remedier.  See  Remedy,  «.]  To  apply  a  remedy 
to ;  to  relieve ;  to  cure ;  to  heal ;  to  repair ;  to  redress ; 
to  correct ;  to  counteract. 

I  will  remedy  this  gear  ore  long.  Shak. 

Re-melt'  (re-mSlf),  V.  t.    To  melt  again. 

Re-mem'ber  (re-inSm'ber),  v.  i.  [wn;;.  &  p.  p.  Re- 
membered (-herd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Remembkkinq.]  [OF. 
rcmembrer,  L.  rcmemorari;  pref.  re-  re-  +  memorare 
to  bring  to  remembrance,  from  mcmor  mindful.  See 
Memory,  and  cf.  Rememorate.]  1.  To  have  (a  notion  or 
idea)  come  into  the  mind  again,  as  proviously  perceived, 
known,  or  felt ;  to  have  a  renewed  apprehension  of ;  to 
bring  to  mind  again ;  to  think  of  again  ;  to  recollect ;  as, 
I  rrinembe.r  the  fact ;  he  remembers  the  events  of  his 
ohiUihooil ;  I  cannot  remember  dates. 

Wo  lire  Buid  to  remember  anything,  when  the  idea  of  it  arises 
in  the  mind  with  the  consciousness  that  we  have  had  this  idea 
before.  /.  Wittte. 

2.  To  be  capable  of  recalling  when  required  ;  to  keep 
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in  mind  ;  to  be  continually  aware  or  thoughtful  of ;  to 
preserve  fresh  in  the  memory ;  to  attend  to  ;  to  think  of 
with  gratitude,  affection,  respect,  or  any  other  emotion. 

Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.      Ex.  xx.  8. 

That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  'em, 

And  something  over  to  remember  me  by.  Shak. 

Remember  what  I  warn  thee  ;  shun  to  taste.  Milton. 

3.  To  put  in  mind  ;  to  remind  ;  —  also  used  reflexively 
and  impersonally.  \_Obs.^  "  Remembering  them  the 
truth  of  what  they  themselves  know."  Milton. 

My  friends  remembered  me  of  home.      Chapman. 

Remember  you  of  passed  heaviness.  Chaucer. 

And  well  thou  wost  [knowest]  if  it  remember  thee.   Chaucer. 

4.  To  mention.  [Obs.l  "  As  in  many  cases  hereafter 
to  he  remembej'ed."  Ayliffe. 

5.  To  recall  to  the  mind  of  another,  as  in  the  friendly 
messages,  remember  me  to  him,  he  wishes  to  be  remem- 
bered to  you,  etc. 

Re-memljer  (re-mSm'ber),  v.  i.  To  exercise  or  have 
the  power  of  memory ;  as,  some  remember  better  than 
others.  Shak. 

Re-mem'ber-a-ble  (-A-b'l),  a.  Capable  or  worthy  of 
being  remembered.  —  Re-mem'ber-a-bly,  adv. 

The  whole  vale  of  Keswick  is  so  rememberable.     Coleridge. 

Re-mem'ber-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  remembers. 

Re-mem'brance  (-brans),   n.      [OP.   remembrance.] 

1.  The  act  of  remembering;  a  holding  in  mind,  or 
bringing  to  mind ;  recollection. 

Lest  fierce  remembrance  wake  my  sudden  rage.    Milton. 
Lest  the  remembrance  of  his  grief  should  fail.    Addison. 

2.  The  state  of  being  remembered,  or  held  in  mind ; 
memory ;  recollection. 

This,  ever  grateful,  in  remembrance  bear.  Pope. 

3.  Something  remembered ;  a  person  or  thing  kept  in 
memory.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  serves  to  keep  in  or  bring  to  mind ;  a 
memorial ;  a  token ;  a  memento  ;  a  souvenir  ;  a  memo- 
randum or  note  of  something  to  be  remembered. 

And  on  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 

The  dear  remembrance  of  nis  dying  Lord.      Spenser. 

Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake.       Shak. 

5.  Something  to  be  remembered ;  counsel ;  admoni- 
tion; instruction.     [06i.]  Shak. 

6.  Power  of  remembering  ;  reach  of  personal  knowl- 
edge ;  period  over  which  one's  memory  extends. 

Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 

Ere  my  remembrance.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Recollection;  reminiscence.    See  Memoky. 

Re-mem'bran-Cer  (-bran-ser),  n.  1.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  serves  to  bring  to,  or  keep  in,  mind  ;  a  me- 
mento ;  a  memorial ;  a  reminder. 

Premature  consolation  is  but  the  remembrancer  of  sorrow. 

Goldsmith. 

Ye  that  are  the  lord's  remembrancers.    Tsa.  Ixii.  6  (Rev.  Ver.). 

2.  A  term  applied  in  England  to  several  officers,  hav- 
ing various  functions,  their  duty  originally  being  to  bring 
certain  matters  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  persons  at 
the  proper  time.  "  The  remembrancer  of  the  lord  treas- 
urer in  the  exchequer."  Bacon. 

Re-mem'O-rate  (-o-rat),  v.  i.  [L.  rememoralus,  p.  p. 
of  rememorari.  See  Remember.]  To  recall  something 
by  means  of  memory ;  to  remember.     lObs.]      Bryskett. 

Re-mem'o-ra'tlon  (-ra'shun),  n.  [F.  rememoration, 
or  L.  rememoratio.']  A  recalling  by  the  faculty  of  mem- 
ory; remembrance.     [Ofo.  &  i?.]  Bp.  Montagu. 

Re-mem'O-ra-tive  (re-mSm'S-ra-tiv),  a.  Tending  or 
serving  to  remind.     [iJ.] 

Rem'e-nant  (rSm'e-nant),  n.     A  remnant.     \_Obs.'\ 

Re-mer'cle  1  (re-mer's^),  V.  t.     [F.  remercier  ;  pref. 

Re-mer'cy  )  re-  re-  +  OF.  mercier  to  thank,  from 
OF.  &  F.  merci.     See  Mercy.]     To  thank.     {Pbs.\ 

She  him  remercied  as  the  patron  of  her  life.     Spenser. 

Re-merge'  (re-merj'),  V.  i.  To  merge  again.  "  Ee- 
merging  in  the  general  Soul."  Tennyson. 

Re-meve'  (re-mev'),  Re-mewe'  (re-mii'),  V.  t.  &  i. 
To  remove.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Rem'i-form  (rem'i-fSrm),  a.  [L.  remus  oar  -|-  -form.] 
Shaped  like  an  oar. 

II  Rem'l-ges  (rem'I-jez),  n.pl.  ;  sing.  Remex  (re'mgks). 
[L.  remex,  -igis,  an  oarsman.]  {Zool.)  The  quill  feathers 
of  the  wings  of  a  bird. 

Rem'i-grate  (rgm'I-grator  re-mi'grat ;  277),  v.  i.  [L. 
remigrare.  See  Re-,  and  Mighate.]  To  migrate  again  ; 
to  go  back  ;  to  return.  Boyle. 

Rem'i-gra'tion  (rem'T-gra'shiin),  n.  Migration  back 
to  the  place  from  which  one  came.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Re-mind'  (re-mind'),  V.  t.  To  put  (one)  in  mind  of 
something ;  to  bring  to  the  remembrance  of ;  to  bring  to 
the  notice  or  consideration  of  (a  person). 

When  flge  itself,  which  will  not  be  defied,  shall  begin  to  arrest, 
seize,  and  remind  us  of  our  mortality.  South. 

Re-mind'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
minds ;  that  which  serves  to  awaken  remembrance. 

Re-mind'ful  (-ful),  a.  Tending  or  adapted  to  remind ; 
careful  to  remind.  Southey. 

Rem'i-nis'cence  (rem'T-nls'sens),  n.  [F.  reminis- 
cence, L.  reminiscentia.]  1.  The  act  or  power  of  re- 
calling past  experience  ;  the  state  of  being  reminiscent ; 
remembrance ;  memory. 

The  other  part  nf  memory,  called  reminiscence,  which  is  the 
retrieving  of  a  thing  at  present  forgot,  or  but  confusedly  re- 
membered. South. 

I  forgive  your  want  of  reminiscence,  since  it  is  long  since  I  saw 
you.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  That  which  is  remembered,  or  recalled  to  mind  ;  a 
statement  or  narration  of  remembered  experience  ;  a 
recollection  ;  as,  pleasing  or  painful  reminiscences. 

Syn.  —  Remembrance;  recollection.    See  Memory. 

Rem'i-nls'cen-cy  (-sen-sj),  n.   Reminiscence.    [OAj.] 

Rem'l-nis'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  reminiscens,  -entis,'p. 
pr.  of  reminisci  to  recall  to  mind,  to  recollect ;  pref. 
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re-  re-  -f-  a  word  akin  to  mens  mind,  memini  I  remem- 
ber. See  Mind.]  Recalling  to  mind,  or  capable  of  recall- 
ing to  mind ;  having  remembrance  ;  reminding  one  of 
something. 

Some  other  state  of  existence  of  which  we  have  been  previ- 
ously conscious,  and  are  now  reminiscent.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Rem'i-nis'cent  (rSm'i-nls'sent),  re.  One  who  is  ad- 
dicted to  indulging,  narrating,  or  recording  reminiscences. 

Rem'i-nis-cen'tial  (-nis-sen'shol),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  reminiscence,  or  remembrance.        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Rem'1-ped  (rSm't-pSd),  a.  [L.  remus  oar  -\-  pes,  pe- 
dis, foot :  cf.  F.  remipede.]  (Zool.)  Having  feet  or  legs 
that  are  used  as  oars  ;  —  said  of  certain  crustaceans  and 
insects. 

Rem'i-ped,  n.  (Zool.)  (a)  An  animal  having  limbs 
like  oars,  especially  one  of  certain  crustaceans,  (b)  One 
of  a  group  of  aquatic  beetles  having  tarsi  adapted  for 
swimming.     See  Wateb  beetle. 

R_e-mise'  (re-mlz'),  V.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Remised 
(-mizd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Remising.]  [F.  remise  deliv- 
ery, surrender,  fr.  remettre  to  put  back,  deliver,  L.  re- 
mittere.  See  Remit.]  To  send,  give,  or  grant  back  ;  to 
release  a  claim  to  ;  to  resign  or  surrender  by  deed ;  to 
return.  Blackstone. 

Re-mlse',  n.  (Law)  A  giving  or  granting  back ;  sur- 
render ;  return  ;  release,  as  of  a  claim. 

Re-miss'  (re-mis'),  a.  [L.  remissus,  p.  p.  of  remit- 
tere  to  send  back,  relax.  See  Remit.]  Not  energetic 
or  exact  in  duty  or  business ;  not  careful  or  prompt  in 
fulfilling  engagements  ;  negligent ;  careless  ;  tardy  ;  be- 
hindhand ;  lagging  ;  slack  ;  hence,  lacking  earnestness 
or  activity ;  languid  ;  slow. 

Thou  never  wast  remiss,  I  bear  thee  witness.     Milton. 

These  nervous,  bold ;  those  languid  and  remiss.    Roscommon. 
Its  motion  becomes  more  languid  and  rejniss.    Woodward. 

Syn.  —  Slack ;  dilatory ;  slothful ;  negligent ;  careless ; 
neglectful ;  inattentive ;  heedless ;  thoughtless. 

Re-miss',  n.  The  act  of  being  remiss;  inefficiency; 
failure.     [06s.]     " Bemisses oi  laws."  Puttenham. 

Re-miss'ful  (-ful),  a.  Inclined  to  remit  punishment ; 
lenient;  clement.  Drayton. 

Re-miS'Si-bll'1-ty  (re-mts'sI-bil'T-ty),  re.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  remissible.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Re-mls'Sl-ble  (re-mTs'sI-b'l),  a.  [L.  remissibilis :  cf . 
F.  remissible.  See  Remit.]  Capable  of  being  remitted 
or  forgiven.  Feltham. 

Re-mis'sion  (re-mTsh'un),  n.  [F.  remission,  L.  re- 
missio.  See  Remit.]  1.  The  act  of  remitting,  surren- 
dering, resigning,  or  giving  up. 

2.  Discharge  from  that  which  is  due ;  relinquishment 
of  a  claim,  right,  or  obligation  ;  pardon  of  transgression  ; 
release  from  forfeiture,  penalty,  debt,  etc. 

This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Matt.  xxvi.  28. 

That  plea,  therefore,  .  .  . 
Will  gain  thee  no  rejnission.  Milton. 

3.  Diminution  of  intensity ;  abatement ;  relaxation. 

4.  (Med. )  A  temporary  and  incomplete  subsidence  of 
the  force  or  violence  of  a  disease  or  of  pain,  as  distin- 
guished from  intermission,  in  which  the  disease  com- 
pletely leaves  the  patient  for  a  time  ;  abatement. 

5.  The  act  of  sending  back,     [i?.]  Stackhouse. 

6.  Act  of  sending  in  payment,  as  money  ;  remittance. 
Re-mis'slve   (re-mTs'sTv),   a.      [L.   remissivus.     See 

Remit.]     Remitting  ;  forgiving  ;  abating.      Bp.  Hacket. 

Re-miss'ly  (re-mis'iy),  adv.  In  a  remiss  or  negli- 
gent manner ;  carelessly. 

Re-miss'neSB,  n.     Quality  or  state  of  being  remiss. 

Re-mis'SO-ry  (re-mis's6-ry),  a.  Serving  or  tending 
to  remit,  or  to  secure  remission ;  remissive.  "  A  sacri- 
fice expiatory  or  remissory."  Latimer. 

Re-mit'  (re-mif),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Remitted; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Remitting.]  [L.  remitlere,  remissum, 
to  send  back,  to  slacken,  relax  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -|-  mittere 
to  send.  See  Mission,  and  cf.  Remise,  Remiss.]  1.  To 
send  back ;  to  give  up  ;  to  surrender  ;  to  resign. 

In  this  case  the  law  remits  him  to  his  ancient  and  more  certain 
right.  Blackstone. 

In  grievous  and  inhuman  crimes,  offenders  should  be  remitted 

to  their  prince.  Hayward. 

The  prisoner  was  remitted  to  the  guard.       Dryden. 

2.  To  restore.     [Obs.] 

The  archbishop  was  . .  .  remitted  to  his  liberty.    Hayward. 

3.  (Com.)  To  transmit  or  send,  esp.  to  a  distance,  as 
money  in  payment  of  a  demand,  account,  draft,  etc. ; 
as,  he  remitted  the  amount  by  mail. 

4.  To  send  off  or  away  ;  hence  :  (a)  To  refer  or  direct 
(one)  for  information,  guidance,  help,  etc.  "Remitting 
them  ...  to  the  works  of  Galen."  Sir  T.  Elyot.  (b) 
To  submit,  refer,  or  leave  (something)  for  judgment  or 
decision.  "Whether  the  counsel  be  good  1  remit  it  to 
the  wise  readers."  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

5.  To  relax  in  intensity :  to  make  less  violent ;  to  abate. 

So  willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire.  Milton. 

6.  To  forgive ;  to  pardon ;  to  remove. 

Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them. 

John  XX.  23. 

7.  To  refrain  from  exacting  or  enforcing ;  as,  to  remit 
the  performance  of  an  obligation.  "The  sovereign  was 
undoubtedly  competent  to  remit  penalties."     Macaiday. 

Syn.  —  To  relax ;  release ;  abate ;  relinquish ;  forgive  ; 
pardon ;  absolve. 

Re-mit',  "•  i.  1.  To  abate  in  force  or  in  violence  ;  to 
grow  less  intense ;  to  become  moderated  ;  to  abate ;  to 
relax  ;  as,  a  fever  remits ;  the  severity  of  the  weather 
remits. 

2.  To  send  money,  as  in  payment.  Addison. 

Re-mlt'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  remitting,  or  the 
state  of  being  remitted ;  remission. 

Disavowing  the  remitment  of  Claudius.  Milton. 

Re-mit'tal  (-tol),  n.  A  remitting  ;  a  giving  up  ;  sur- 
render ;  as,  the  remittal  of  the  first  fruits.  Swift. 


Re-mlt'tance  (re-mlt'tans),  re.  1.  The  act  of  trans- 
mitting money,  bills,  or  the  like,  esp.  to  a  distant  place, 
as  in  satisfaction  of  a  demand,  or  in  discharge  of  an  obli- 
gation. 

2.  The  sum  or  thing  remitted.  Addison. 

Re-mit'tee'  (re-mlt'te'),  re.  (Com.)  One  to  whom  a 
remittance  is  sent. 

Re-mit'tent  (re-mTt'tent),  a.  [L.  remittens,  p.  pr. : 
cf.  F.  remittent.]  Remitting ;  characterized  by  remis- 
sion ;  having  remissions. 

Remittent  fever  (Med. ),  a  fever  in  which  the  symptoms 
temporarily  abate  at  regular  intervals,  but  do  not  wholly 
cease.    See  Malarial  fever,  under  Malarial. 

Re-mit'ter  (-ter),  n.    1.  One  who  remits.   Specifically ; 

(a)  One  who  pardons,     (b)  One  who  makes  remittance. 
2.  (Law)  'The  sending  or  placing  back  of  a  person  to 

a  title  or  right  he  had  before  ;  the  restitution  of  one  who 
obtains  possession  of  property  under  a  defective  title,  to 
his  rights  under  some  valid  title  by  virtue  of  which  he 
might  legally  have  entered  into  possession  only  by  suit. 

Bonvier. 

II  Re-mit'tl-tur  (-tt-tiir),  n.  [L.,  (it)  is  remitted.] 
(Law)  (a)  A  remission  or  surrender, —  remfHiViw  (?om- 
num  being  a  remission  of  excess  of  damages,  (b)  A  send- 
ing back,  as  when  a  record  is  remitted  by  a  superior  to 
an  inferior  court.  Wharton. 

Re-mit'tor  (-t8r),  n.  (Law)  One  who  makes  a  remit- 
tance ;  a  remitter. 

Re-mix'  (re-mlks'),  v.  t.    To  mix  again  or  repeatedly. 

Rem'nant  (rem'nant),  a.  [OF.  remanant,  p.  pr.  of 
remanoir,  remaindre.  See  Remanent,  Remain.]  Re- 
maining;  yet  left.  [iJ.]  "  Because  of  the  remrea)!/ dregs 
of  his  disease. "  Fuller. 

And  quiet  dedicate  her  remnant  life 
To  the  just  duties  of  an  humble  wife.  Prior, 

Rem'nant,  n.     [OF.  remanant.     See  Remnant,  a.] 

1.  That  which  remains  after  a  part  is  removed,  de- 
stroyed, used  up,  performed,  etc. ;  residue.        Chaucer. 

The  remnant  that  are  left  of  the  captivity.      J\^eh.  i.  3. 
The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 
To  tire  your  patience.  Dryden. 

2.  A  small  portion ;  a  slight  trace ;  a  fragment ;  a  little 
bit ;  a  scrap. 

Some  odd  quirks  and  remnants  of  wit.  Shak. 

3.  (Com.)  An  unsold  end  of  piece  goods,  as  cloth,  rib- 
bons, carpets,  etc. 

Syn. —  Residue;  rest;  remains;  remainder. 

Re-mod'el  (re-m5d'gl),  V.  t.  To  model  or  fashion 
anew ;  to  change  the  form  of. 

The  corporation  had  been  remodeled.     Macaulay. 

Re-mod'1-fi-oa'tion  (-T-iT-ka'shQn),  re.  The  act  of  re- 
modifying  ;  the  state  of  being  remodified. 

Re-mod'i-fy  (re-mSd'T-fi),  V.  t.  To  modify  again  or 
anew ;  to  reshape. 

II  R6'mo'lade' (ra'mS'lad'),      Ire.     [F.]    A   kind   of 

II  R^'mou'lade'  (ra'moo'lad'),  (  piquant  sauce  or 
salad  dressing  resembling  mayonnaise. 

Re-mold'     I  (re-mold'),  v.  t.     To  mold  or  shape  anew 

Re-mould' )      or  again  ;  to  reshape. 

Re-mol1ient  (re-m5I'yent  or  -li-ent),  a.  [L.  remol- 
liens,  p.  pr.  of  remollire  to  mollify  :  cf.  F.  remoUient. 
See  MoLLiENT.]     MoUifymg ;  softening,     [i?.] 

Re-mon'e-ti-za'tion  (re-mun'e-tl-za'shtin  or  -mBn'-), 
re.     The  act  of  remonetizing. 

Re-mon'e-tize  (-tlz),  v.  t.  To  restore  to  use  as  mon- 
ey ;  as,  to  remonetize  silver. 

Re-mon'strance  (-mSn'strans),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  remon- 
strance, F.  remontrance.  See  Remonstrate.]  1.  The 
act  of  remonstrating ;  as  :  (a)  A  pointing  out ;  manifes- 
tation; proof;  demonstration.     \_Obs.] 

You  may  marvel  why  I  .  .  .  would  not  rather 

Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power 

Than  let  him  be  so  lost.  Shak. 

(b)  Earnest  presentation  of  reasons  in  opposition  to 
something ;  protest ;  expostulation. 

2.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  Same  as  Monstrance. 

Re-mon'Strant  (-strant),  a.  [LL.  remonslrans,  -antis, 
p.  pr.  of  remonstrare :  cf.  OF.  remonstrant,  F.  remon- 
Irant.]  Inclined  or  tending  to  remonstrate  ;  expostula- 
tory ;  urging  reasons  in  opposition  to  something. 

Re-mon'Strant,  re.  One  who  remonstrates  ;  specific- 
ally (Eccl.  Hist.),  one  of  the  Arminians  who  remon- 
strated against  the  attacks  of  the  Calvinists  in  1610,  but 
were  subsequently  condemned  by  the  decisions  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  in  1618.     See  Aeminian. 

Re-mon'strant-ly,  adv.     In  a  remonstrant  manner. 

Re-mon'strate  (-strat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  pi.  p.  Remon- 
strated (-stra-ted);  7).  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Remonstrating.] 
[LL.  remonstratus,  p.  p.  of  remonstrare  to  remonstrate  ; 
L.  pref.  re-  +  monstrare  to  show.  See  Monster.]  To 
point  out ;  to  show  clearly  ;  to  make  plain  or  manifest ; 
hence,  to  prove ;  to  demonstrate.  [Obs.]  Jer.  Taylor. 
I  will  remonstrate  to  you  the  third  door.      B.  Jonson. 

Re-mon'strate,  v.  i.  To  present  and  urge  reasons  in 
opposition  to  an  act,  measure,  or  any  course  of  proceed- 
ings; to  expostulate;  as,  to  remonstrate  with  a  person 
regarding  his  habits ;  to  remonstrate  against  proposed 
taxation. 

It  is  a  proper  business  of  a  divine  to  state  cases  of  conscience, 
and  to  remonstrate  against  any  growing  corruptions  in  practice, 
and  especially  in  principles.  Waterland. 

Syn.  —  Expostulate,  Remonstrate.  These  words 
are  commonly  interchangeable,  the  principal  difference 
being  that  expostulate  is  now  used  especially  to  signify 
remonstrance  by  a  superior  or  by  one  in  authority.  A 
son  remonstrates  against  the  harshness  of  a  father ;  a 
father  expostulates  with  his  son  on  his  waywardness. 
Sahjects  remonstrate  with  their  rulers;  sovereigns  ex- 
postulate mth  the  parliament  or  the  people. 

Re'mon-Stra'tion  (re'mon-stra'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
remonstration,  LL.  remonstrntio.]  The  act  of  remon- 
strating ;  remonstrance.     \_R.]  Todd. 

Re-mon'Stra-tlve  (re-mSn'stra-tlv),  a.  Having  the 
character  of  a  remonstrance ;  expressing  remonstrance. 
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Re-mon'Stra-tor  (re-mSn'stra-ter),  re.  One  who  re- 
monstrates ;  a  remonstrant.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Re-mon'tant  (-tant),  n.  [F.]  (^or/.)  Rising  again;  — 
applied  to  a  class  of  roses  which  bloom  more  than  once 
in  a  season ;  the  hybrid  perpetual  roses,  of  which  the 
Jacqueminot  is  a  well-known  example. 

II  Re-mon'toir'  (re-m8N'twar' ;  E.  re-mon'tw5f),  re. 
[F.]     (^Horology)  See  under  Escapeuent. 

II  Rem'O-ra    (rem'6-ra),    re.       [L.  :  cf.    F.    remora.'] 

1.  Delay ;  obstacle ;  hindrance.     [06.s.]  Milton. 

2.  {Zobl, )  Any  one  of  several  species  of  fishes  belong- 
ing to  Echeneis,  Eemora,  and  allied  genera.  Called 
also  sucking  fish. 


a  Remora  (.Echeneis  naucrates),  clinging  to  a  Sand  Shark  (6) 
iCarcharias  UttoruUs).   Drawn  from  living  specimens. 

11^°"  The  anterior  dorsal  fin  is  converted  into  a  large 
Bucking  disk,  having  two  transverse  rows  of  lamellae, 
situated  on  the  top  of  the  head.  They  adhere  firmly  to 
sharks  and  other  large  fishes  and  to  vessels  by  this  cu- 
rious sucker,  letting  go  at  will.  The  pegador,  or  remora 
of  sharks  {Echeneis  naucrates),  and  tne  swordfish  rem- 
ora (Remora  brachypiera),  are  common  American  species. 

3.  {Surg.)  An  instrument  formerly  in  use,  intended 
to  retain  parts  in  their  places.  JDunglison. 

Rem'o-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  remoratus,  p.  p.  of  remo- 
rari;  pref.  »e- re- +  morari  to  delay.]  To  hinder;  to 
delay.     \_Obs.'\  Johnson. 

Re-mord'  (re-m6rd'),  V.  t.  [L.  remordere  to  bite 
again,  to  torment :  cf.  F.  remordre.  See  Remobse.]  To 
excite  to  remorse ;  to  rebuke.     [_Obs.'\  Skelton. 

Re-mord',  ?;.  i.  To  feel  remorse.   \_Obs.']  SirT.Elyot. 

Re-mord'en-cy  (-en-sj),  re.  Remorse ;  compunction ; 
compassion.     [06s.]  Killingbeck. 

Re-morse'  (re-mors'),  re.  [OE.  remors,  OF.  remors, 
F.  remords,  LL.  remorsus,  fr.  L.  remordere,  remorsum, 
to  bite  again  or  back,  to  torment ;  pref.  re-  re-  -f-  mor- 
dere  to  bite.  See  Mohsel.]  1.  The  anguish,  like  gnaw- 
ing pain,  excited  by  a  sense  of  guilt ;  compunction  of 
conscience  for  a  crime  committed,  or  for  the  sins  of  one's 
past  life.    "Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse."     Shak. 

2.  Sympathetic  sorrow  ;  pity  ;  compassion. 
Curse  on  the  unpardoning  prince,  whom  tears  can  draw 
To  no  remorse.  Dryden. 

But  evermore  it  seem'd  an  easier  thing 
At  once  without  remorse  to  strike  her  dead.   Tennyson. 

SjTi.  —  Compunction ;  regret ;  anguish ;  grief ;  com- 
passion.   See  Compunction. 

Re-morsed'  (re-m8rst'),  a.    Feeling  remorse.    [OJs.] 

Re-morse'ftll  (-mSrs'f  ul),  a.    1.  Full  of  remorse. 

The  full  tide  of  remorseful  passion  had  abated.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Compassionate ;  feeling  tenderly.     \_Obs.']       Shak. 

3.  Exciting  pity  ;  pitiable.     [06jt.]  Chapman. 

—  Re-morse'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Re-morse'ful-ness,  re. 
Re-morse'less,  a.     Being  without  remorse ;  having 

no  pity  ;  hence,  destitute  of  sensibility  ;  cruel ;  insensi- 
ble to  distress;  merciless.  " Bemorseless  adversaries." 
South.    "  With  7-emorseless cruelty."    Milton. 

Syn.  —  Unpitying ;  pitiless ;  relentless ;  unrelenting ; 
implacable ;  merciless ;  unmerciful ;  savage  ;  cruel. 

—  Re-morse'less-ly,  adv.  —  Re-morse'less-ness,  re. 
Re-mote'  (re-motp,  a.     {_Compar.  Remoter  (-er) ;  su- 

perl.  Remotest.]  [L.  remotus,  p.  p.  of  removere  to  re- 
move. See  Remove.]  \.  Removed  to  a  distance  ;  not 
near ;  far  away ;  distant ;  —  said  in  respect  to  time  or  to 
place  ;  as,  reinote  ages  ;  remote  lands. 

Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia.  Shak, 

Remote  from  men,  with  GoTi  he  passed  his  days.    Parnell. 

2.  Hence,  removed ;  not  agreeing,  according,  or  be- 
ing related ;  —  in  various  figurative  uses.  Specifically : 
(a)  Not  agreeing  ;  alien  ;  foreign.  "  All  these  proposi- 
tions, how  remote  soever  from  reason."  Locke.  (J)  Not 
nearly  related  ;  not  close ;  as,  a  remote  connection  or  con- 
sanguinity, (c)  Separate  ;  abstracted.  "  Wherever  the 
mind  places  itself  by  any  thought,  either  amongst,  or 
remote  from,  all  bodies."  Locke,  {d)  Not  proximate 
or  acting  directly  ;  primary;  distant.  "  From  the  effect 
to  the  remotest  cause."  Gi-anville.  (e)  Not  obvious  or 
striking ;  as,  a  remote  resemblance. 

3.  [Bot.)  Separated  by  intervals  greater  than  usual. 

—  Re-mote'ly,  adv.  —  Re-mote'ness,  n. 
Re-mo'tion  (re-mo'shiSn),  re.     [L.  remotio.    See  Re- 
Move.]     1.  The  act  of  removing  ;  removal.     [06s.] 

This  remolion  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice  only.  stiak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  remote  ;  remoteness.     [iJ.] 

The  whitish  gleam  [of  the  stars]  was  the  mask  conferred  by 
the  enormity  of  their  remotion.  J)e  Quincey. 

Re-mould'  (re-mold'),  v.  t.    See  Remold. 

Re-mount'  (re-mounf),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  mount  again. 

Re-mount',  re.  The  opportunity  of,  or  things  neces- 
sary for,  remounting ;  specifically,  a  fresh  horse,  with 
his  equipments ;  as,  to  give  one  a  remount. 

Re-mov'a-ble  (re-moov'4-b'l),  a.  Admitting  of  being 
removed.  ^Ij/Zjife.  — Re-mov'a-Wl'l-ty  (-4-bTl'I-t^),  n. 

Re-mov'al  (-al),  n.  The  act  of  removing,  or  the  state 
of  being  removed. 

Re-move'  (re-moov'),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  P-  p.  Removed 
(-moovd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Removing.]  [OP.  removoir, 
remouvoir,  li.  removere,  remotum;  pref.  re-  re- -f  mo- 
vere  to  move.  See  Move.]  1.  To  move  away  from  the 
position  occupied ;  to  cause  to  change  place ;  to  displace ; 
as,  to  remove  a  building. 
Tliou  Shalt  not  remove  thy  neighbor's  landmark.    Deut.  xix.  14. 

When  we  had  dined,  to  prevent  the  ladies'  leaving  ub,  I  gen- 
erally ordered  the  table  to  be  remaned.  Oolitsmith. 

2.  To  cause  to  leave  a  person  or  thing;  to  cause  to 


cease  to  be ;  to  take  away ;  hence,  to  banish ;  to  de- 
stroy ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  kill ;  as,  to  remove  a  dis- 
ease.    "  King  Richard  thus  )e7«ot)e(f. "  Shak. 

3.  To  dismiss  or  discharge  from  office  ;  as,  the  Presi- 
dent removed  many  postmasters. 

^ff^  See  the  Note  under  Remove,  v.  i. 

Re-move'  (re-moov'),  V.  i.    To  change  place   in  any 
manner,  or  to  make  a  change  in  place ;  to  move  or  go 
from  one  residence,  position,  or  place  to  another. 
Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
1  can  not  taint  with  fear.  S/iak. 

d®^  The  verb  remove,  in  some  of  its  applications,  is 
synonymous  with  move,  but  not  in  all.  Thus  we  do  not 
apply  remove  to  a  mere  change  of  posture,  without  a 
change  of  place  or  the  seat  of  a  thing.  A  man  moves  his 
head  when  he  turns  it,  or  his  iinger  when  he  bends  it,  but 
he  does  not  remove  it.  Remove  usually  or  always  denotes 
a  change  of  place  in  a  body,  but  we  never  apply  it  to  a 
regular,  continued  course  or  motion.  We  never  say  the 
wind  or  water,  or  a  ship,  removes  at  a  certain  rate  by^the 
hour ;  but  we  say  a  ship  was  removed  from  one  place  in  a 
harbor  to  another.  Alove  is  a  generic  term,  including  the 
sense  of  remove,  which  is  more  generally  applied  to  a 
change  from  one  station  or  permanent  position,  stand,  or 
seat,  to  another  station. 

Re-move',  re.     1.  The  act  of  removing ;  a  removal. 

This  place  should  be  at  once  both  school  and  university,  not 

needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholarship.         Milton. 

And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain.    Goldsmith. 

2.  The  transfer  of  one's  business,  or  of  one's  domestic 
belongings,  from  one  location  or  dwelling  house  to  an- 
other ;  —  in  the  United  States  usually  called  a  move. 

It  is  an  English  proverb  that  three  removes  are  as  bad  as  a 
fire.  J.  H.  Sewman. 

3.  The  state  of  being  removed.  Locke. 

4.  That  which  is  removed,  as  a  dish  removed  from 
table  to  make  room  for  something  else. 

5.  The  distance  or  space  through  which  anything  is 
removed ;  interval ;  distance  ;  stage  ;  hence,  a  step  or 
degree  in  any  scale  of  gradation ;  specifically,  a  division 
in  an  English  public  school ;  as,  the  boy  went  up  two  re- 
moves last  year. 

A  freeholder  is  but  one  remove  from  a  legislator.    Addison. 

6.  {Far.)  The  act  of  resetting  a  horse's  shoe.      Swift. 
Re-moved'  (re-moovd'),  a.     1.  Changed  in  place. 

2.  Dismissed  from  office. 

3.  Distant  in  location ;  remote.  "  Something  finer  than 
you  could  purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling."        Shak. 

4.  Distant  by  degrees  in  relationship ;  as,  a  cousin 
once  removed. 

—  Re-mov'ed-nes3  (re-moov'Sd-ngs),  n.  Shak. 

Re-mov'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  removes ;  as,  a  remover 
of  landmarks.  Bacon. 

Re-mu'a-ble  (re-mu'A-b'l),  a.  [F.]  That  may  be  re- 
moved ;  removable.     [06s.]  Gower. 

Re-mue'  (re-mu'),  V.  t.  [F.  remuer.  See  Mew  to 
molt.]     To  remove.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Re-mu'gl-ent  (re-mu'jl-ent),  a.  [L.  remugiens,  p.  pr. 
of  7-emugire.  See  Mugient.J   Rebellowing.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Re-mu'ner-a-ble  (re-mu'ner-a-b'l),  a.  [See  Remu- 
nerate.] Admitting,  or  worthy,  of  remuneration.  — 
Be-mn'ner-a-bll'i-ty  (re-mu'ner-a-bil'I-t5f),  re. 

Re-mu'ner-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Remuneea- 
[EBD  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Remuneratino.]  [L.  re- 
muneratus,  p.  p.  of  remunerare,  remunerari ;  pref.  7-«-re- 
■\-  munerare,  munerari,  to  give,  present,  from  munus, 
■muneris,  a  gift,  present.  Cf.  Munificent.]  To  pay  an 
equivalent  to  for  any  service,  loss,  expense,  or  other  sac- 
rifice ;  to  recompense  ;  to  requite  ;  as,  to  remunerate 
men  for  labor. 

Syn.  —  To  reward ;  recompense ;  compensate ;  satisfy ; 
requite  ;  repay ;  pay  ;  reimburse. 

Re-mu'ner-a'tlon  (-a'shfin),  n.  [L.  remuneratio :  cf . 
F.  remuneration.']     1.  The  act  of  remunerating. 

2.  That  which  is  given  to  remunerate  ;  an  equivalent 
given,  as  for  services,  loss,  or  sufferings.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Reward  ;  recompense  ;  compensation  ;  pay  ; 
payment ;  repayment ;  satisfaction ;  requital. 

Re-mu'ner-a-tive  (re-mu'ner-a-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  remu- 
neratif.']  Affording  remuneration ;  as,  a  remunerative 
payment  for  services  ;  a  remunerative  business.  —  Re- 

mu'ner-a-tive-ly,  adv.—  Re-mu'ner-a-tlve-ness,  n. 

Re-mu'ner-a-tO-ry  (-to-r^),  a.  [Cf.  F.  remunera- 
toire.']     Remunerative.  Johnson. 

Re-mur'mur  (re-mflr'mur),  V.  t.  &  i.  [Pref.  re-  -\- 
murmur:  cf.  L.  remurmurare.']  To  murmur  again  ;  to 
utter  back,  or  reply,  in  murmurs. 

The  trembling  trees,  in  every  plain  and  wood. 

Her  fate  remurmw  to  the  silver  flood.  Pope. 

Ren  (rSn),  v.  t.  &  i.    See  Renne.     [06s.]       Chaucer. 

Ren,  n.    A  run.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Ren'a-ble  (r8n'4-b'l),  a.  [OF.  resnable.]  Reasonable ; 
also,  loquacious.  [06s.]  "Most  renable  of  tongue." 
Piers  Plowman.  —  Ren'a-bly,  adv.     [06s.]      Chaucer. 

II  Re-nais'sance'  (F.  re-nS'saNs' ;  E.  re-nas'snns),  re. 
[F.,  fr.  renaitre  to  be  born  again.  Cf.  Renascence.]  A 
new  birth,  or  revival.  Specifically  :  (a)  The  transitional 
movement  in  Europe,'  marked  by  thf  revival  of  classical 
learning  and  art  in  Italy  in  the  15tli  century,  and  the 
similar  revival  following  in  other  countries.  (6)  The 
style  of  art  which  prevailed  at  this  epoch. 

The  Renaissance  was  rather  the  last  stage  of  the  Middle  A^es, 
emerging  from  ecclesiastical  and  feudal  despntisin.  developing 
what  was  original  in  modiajval  ideas  by  the  light  of  classic  arts 
and  letters.  J.  A.  Si/innmls  {Encyc.  Bril.). 

Re-nals'sant  (re-nas'sant),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Renaissance. 

Re'nal  (re'nol),  a.  [L.  renalis,  fr.  rene:  the  kidneys 
or  reins  :  cf.  F.  renal.  See  Reins.]  {Anal.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  kidneys ;  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys. 

Renal  calcnlus  (Med.),  a  concretion  formed  in  the  excre- 
tory passages  of  the  kidney.  —  Renal  capsules  or  glands, 
the  suprarenal  capsules.  See  under  Capsule.  —  Renal 
casts,  Renal  colic.    (Med.)  See  under  Cast,  and  CoLio. 


Re'nal-por'tal  (re'nol-por'tal),  a.  (Anat.)  Both  re- 
nal and  portal.     See  Portal. 

Re-name'  (re-nam'),  V.  t.     To  give  a  new  name  to. 

Ren'axd  (reu'erd),  re.  [F.  renard  the  fox,  the  name 
of  the  fox  in  a  celebrated  epic  poem,  and  of  German  ori- 
gin, G.  Beinhard,  OHG.  Beginhart,  properly,  strong  in 
counsel ;  regin  counsel  (akin  to  Goth,  ragin)  -\-  hart 
hard.  See  Hard.]  A  fox  ;  —  so  called  in  fables  or  famil- 
iar tales,  and  in  poetry.     [Written  also  reynard."] 

Ren'ard-ine  (-in),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Renard,  the 
fox,  or  the  tales  in  which  Renard  is  mentioned. 

Re-nas'cence  (re-nSs'sens),  n.  [See  Renascent,  and 
cf.  Renaissance.]     1.  The  state  of  being  renascent. 

Read  the  Phoenix,  and  see  how  the  single  image  of  renascence 
is  varied.  Coleridge. 

2.  Same  as  Renaissance. 

The  Renascence  .  . .  which  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  physics, 
produced  such  splendid  fruits.  M.  Ai-nold. 

Re-nas'cen-cy  (-sen-s^),  n.    State  of  being  renascent. 

Re-nas'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  renascens,  p.  pr.  of  renasci 
to  be  born  again ;  pref.  re-  re-  -f-  nasci  to  be  born.  See 
Nascent.]  1.  Springing  or  rising  again  into  being ;  be- 
ing born  again,  or  reproduced. 

2.  See  Benaissant. 

Re-nas'ci-ble  (-si-b'l),  a.  [LL.  renascibilis,  from  L. 
renasci  to  be  born  again.]  Capable  of  being  reproduced ; 
able  to  spring  again  into  being. 

Re-nate'  (re-naf),  a.  [L.  renatus,  p.  p.  of  renasci.] 
Born  again ;  regenerate ;  renewed.    [06s.]    Beau.  &  Fl. 

Re-nav'1-eate  (re-nSv'i-gat),  v.  t.    To  navigate  again. 

Re-nay'  (re-na'),  V.  t.  [OP.  render,  P.  renier ;  L. 
pref.  re-  re-  -\-  negare  to  deny.  See  Renegade.]  To 
deny;  to  disown.     [06s.] 

Ren-con'tre  (rgn-kSn'ter ;  F.  raN'kdN'tr'),  re.  [P.] 
Same  as  Rencounter,  re. 

Ren-COUn'ter  (rSn-koun'ter),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Ren- 
countered (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rencountering.]  [F. 
rencontrer  ;  pref.  »'e- -f-  OP.  erecore^rer  to  encounter.  See 
Encounter.]     1.  To  meet  unexpectedly  ;  to  encounter. 

2.  To  attack  hand  to  hand.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Ren-COUn'ter,  v.  i.  To  meet  unexpectedly:  to  en- 
counter in  a  hostile  manner ;  to  come  in  collision ;  to 
skirmish. 

Ren-coun'ter,  re.  [P.  rencontre,  from  rencontrer  to 
meet.]  X.  A  meeting  of  two  persons  or  bodies  ;  a  col- 
lision ;  especially,  a  meeting  in  opposition  or  contest ;  a 
combat,  action,  or  engagement. 

The  justling  chiefs  in  rude  rencounter  join.    Granville. 

2.  A  casual  combat  or  action;  a  sudden  contest  or 
fight  without  premeditation,  as  between  individuals  or 
small  parties. 

The  confederates  should  . . .  outnumber  the  enemy  in  all  ren- 
counters and  engagements.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Combat ;  fight ;  conflict ;  collision ;  clash. 

Rend  (rSnd),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Rent  (rSnt) ;  p.  pr,  & 
vb.  re.  Rending.]  [AS.  rendan,  hrendan  ;  cf.  OFries.  ren- 
da,  randa,  Fries,  renne  to  cut,  rend,  Icel.  hrinda  to  push, 
thrust,  AS.  hrindan  ;  or  cf.  Icel.  rsena  to  rob,  plunder, 
Ir.  rannaim  to  divide,  share,  part,  W.  rhanu.  Armor. 
ranna.]  1.  To  separate  into  parts  with  force  or  sudden 
violence  ;  to  tear  asunder ;  to  split ;  to  burst ;  as,  pow- 
der rends  a  rock  in  blasting  ;  lightning  rends  an  oak. 
The  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  the  region.  Shak, 

2.  To  part  or  tear  ofl  forcibly  ;  to  take  away  by  force. 

An  empire  from  its  old  foundations  rent.       Dryden. 

I  will  surely  rend  the  kingdom  from  thee.    1  Kings  xi.  11. 

To  rap  and  rend.    See  under  Rap,  v.  t.,  to  snatch. 

Syn.  —  To  tear ;  burst ;  break ;  rupture  ;  lacerate ; 
fracture ;  crack  ;  split. 

Rend,  V.  i.  To  be  rent  or  torn ;  to  become  parted ;  to 
separate  ;  to  split.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Rend'er  (-er),  re.     [Prom  Rend.]     One  who  rends. 

Ren'der  (rSu'der),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rendered 
(-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Rendering.]  [P.  rendre,  LL. 
rendere,  fr.  L.  reddere;  pref.  red-,  re-,  re- -\- dare  to 
give.  See  Date  time,  and  cf.  Reddition,  Rent.]  1.  To 
return  ;  to  pay  back  ;  to  restore. 

Whose  smallest  minute  lost,  no  riches  render  may.    Spenser, 

2.  To  inflict,  as  a  retribution  ;  to  requite. 

I  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies.    Deut.  xxxii.  41. 

3.  To  give  up ;  to  yield  ;  to  surrender. 

I  *11  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me.  Shak. 

4.  Hence,  to  furnish  ;  to  contribute. 

Logic  rejtders  its  daily  service  to  wisdom  and  virtue.   I.  Watts. 

5.  To  furnish ;  to  state ;  to  deliver ;  as,  to  render  an 
account ;  to  render  judgment. 

6.  To  cause  to  be,  or  to  become ;  as,  to  render  a  person 
more  safe  or  more  unsafe  ;  to  render  a  fortress  secure. 

7.  To  translate  from  one  language  into  another ;  as, 
to  render  Latin  into  English. 

8.  To  interpret ;  to  set  forth,  represent,  or  exhibit ;  as, 
an  actor  renders  his  part  poorly ;  a  singer  renders  a  pas- 
sage of  music  with  great  effect ;  a  painter  renders  a  scene 
in  a  felicitous  manner. 

He  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 

That  lived  amongst  men.  Shak. 

9.  To  try  out  or  extract  (oil,  lard,  tallow,  etc.)  from 
fatty  animal  substances  ;  as,  to  render  tallow. 

10.  To  plaster,  as  a  wall  of  masonry,  without  the  use 
of  lath. 

Ren'der,  v.  i.  1.  To  give  an  account ;  to  make  expla- 
nation or  confession.     [06s.] 

2.  {Naut.)  To  pass;  to  run; — said  of  the  passage  of 
a  rope  through  a  block,  eyelet,  etc.  ;  as,  a  rope  renders 
well,  that  is,  passes  freely ;  also,  to  yield  or  give  way. 

Totten. 

Ren'der,  re.    1.  A  surrender.     [06s.]  Shak. 

2.  A  return  ;  a  payniont  of  rent. 

In  those  early  times  the  king's  household  was  supiwrtod  by 
specittc  renders  of  corn  and  other  victuals  from  the  tenants  of 
the  deniaiUB.  Skickslone. 

3.  An  account  given ;  a  statement.    [06s.]         Shak. 
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Ren'der-a-ble  (rSn'der-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
rendered. 

Ren'der-er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who  renders. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  lard  or  tallow,  etc.,  is  rendered. 

Ren'der-ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  renders,  or  that 
which  is  rendered.  Specifically :  (a)  A  version ;  transla- 
tion ;  as,  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Lowth. 
(6)  In  art,  the  presentation,  expression,  or  interpretation 
of  an  idea,  theme,  or  part,  (c)  The  act  of  laying  the  first 
coat  of  plaster  on  brickwork  or  stonework,  {d)  The  coat 
of  plaster  thus  laid  on.  Givilt.  (e)  The  process  of  trying 
out  or  extracting  lard,  tallow,  etc.,  from  animal  fat. 

Ren'dez-VOUS  (rSn'de-voo  or  raN'- ;  277),  re. ;  pi.  Ren- 
dezvouses (ren'de-voo'zez).  [Bare  in  the  plural.]  [F. 
rendez-vous,  properly,  render  yourselves,  repair  to  a 
place.  See  Render.]  1.  A  place  appointed  for  a  meet- 
ing, or  at  which  persons  customarily  meet. 

An  inn,  the  free  rendezvous  of  all  travelers.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Especially,  the  appointed  place  for  troops,  or  for 
the  ships  of  a  fleet,  to  assemble  ;  also,  a  place  for  enlist- 
ment. 

The  king  appointed  his  whole  army  to  be  drawn  together  to 
a  rendezvous  at  Marlborough.  Clwendon. 

3.  A  meeting  by  appointment.  Sprat. 

4.  Retreat ;  refuge.     {Obs.']  Shak. 
Ren'dez-vons  (rgn'dS-vob  or  raN'- ;  277),  v.  i.     limp. 

&  p.  p.  Rendezvoused  (-vood) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Rendez- 
vousiNQ  (-vob-Ing).]  To  assemble  or  meet  at  a  particu- 
lar place. 

Ren'dez-VOUS,  v.  t.  To  bring  together  at  a  certain 
place ;  to  cause  to  be  assembled.  Echard. 

Rend'i-ble  (rgnd'i-b'l),  a.  [From  Rend.]  Capable 
of  being  rent  or  torn. 

Ren'di-ble  (reu'di-b'l),  a.  [See  Render.]  Capable, 
or  admitthig,  of  being  rendered. 

Ren-di'tion  (ren-dish'tin),  re.  [LL.  rendere  to  ren- 
der: cf.  L.  redditio.     See  Render,  and  cf.  Reddition.] 

1.  The  act  of  rendering ;  especially,  the  act  of  surren- 
der, as  of  fugitives  from  justice,  at  the  claim  of  a  foreign 
government ;  also,  surrender  in  war. 

The  rest  of  these  brave  men  that  suffered  in  cold  blood  after 
articles  of  rendition.  Evelyn. 

2.  Translation  ;  rendering ;  version. 

This  remlition  of  the  word  seems  also  most  naturally  to  agree 
With  the  genuine  meaning  of  some  other  words  in  the  same 
verse.  Sonth. 

Rend'rock'  (rgnd'rSk'),  n.  A  kind  of  dynamite  used 
in  blasting.     [fA.  S.l 

Ren'e-gade  (rSn'e-gad),  n.  [Sp.  renegade,  LL.  rene- 
gatits,  f r.  renegare  to  deny  ;  L.  pref.  re-  re-  -{-  negare  to 
deny.  See  Negation,  and  cf.  Runagate.]  One  faith- 
less to  principle  or  party.  Specifically  :  {a)  An  apostate 
from  Christianity  or  from  any  form  of  religious  faith. 

James  jiistly  regarded  these  renegades  as  the  most  serviceable 
tools  that  he  could  empio}'.  Macaulay. 

(6)  One  who  deserts  from  a  military  or  naval  post ;  a  de- 
serter. Arbuihnot.  (c)  A  common  vagabond ;  a  worth- 
less or  wicked  fellow. 

Ren'e-ga'dO  (reu'e-ga'dS),  re.     [Sp.]    See  Renegade. 

Ren'e-gat  (rgn'e-gat),  n.  [See  Runagate.]  A  rene- 
gade.    lObs.']  Chaucer. 

Ren'e-ga'tion  (ren'e-ga'shiin),  n.  A  denial.  [iJ.] 
"Absolute  renegation  of  Christ."  Milman. 

Re-nege'  (re-nej'  or  re-neg'),  v.  i.     [LL.  renegare. 
See  Renegade. ]     To  deny  ;  to  disown.     \_Obs.~\       Shak. 
All  Europe  nigh  (all  sorts  of  rights  reneged} 
Against  tlie  truth  and  thee  unholy  leagued.      Sylvester. 

Re-nege',  v.  i.     1.  To  deny.     \_Obs.'\  Shak. 

2.  {Card  Playing)  To  revoke,     [i?.] 

Re-nerve'  (re-nerv'),  v.  t.  To  nerve  again  ;  to  give 
new  vigor  to  ;  to  reiuvigorate. 

Re-new'    (re-nii'),   V.   t.     limp.   &  p.  p.    Renewed 
(-niid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Renewing.]     [Pref.  re-  +  new. 
Cf.  Renovate.]     1.  To  make  new  again ;  to  restore  to 
freshness,  perfection,  or  vigor  ;  to  give  new  life  to ;  to 
rejuvenate ;  to  reestablish  ;  to  recreate  ;  to  rebuild. 
In  such  a  night 
Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  .^son.  Shak. 

2.  Specifically,  to  substitute  for  (an  old  obligation  or 
right)  a  new  one  of  the  same  nature  ;  to  continue  in 
force ;  to  make  again ;  as,  to  reneto  a  lease,  note,  or  pat- 
ent. 

3.  To  begin  again ;  to  recommence. 

The  last  great  age  .  .  .  renews  its  finished  course.   Dryden. 

4.  To  repeat ;  to  go  over  again. 

The  birds  their  notes  renew.  Milton. 

6.  {Theol.)  To  make  new  spiritually  ;  to  regenerate. 
Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind.  Horn.  xii.  2. 

Re-neW,  v.  i.  To  become  new,  or  as  new  ;  to  grow 
or  begin  again. 

Re-new'a-bil'1-ty  (-a-bTl'T-ty),  re.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  renewable,     [i?.] 

Re-new'a-5)le  (re-nii'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  re- 
newed ;  as,  a  lease  renewable  at  pleasure.  Swift. 

Re-new'al  (-ol),  re.  The  act  of  renewing,  or  the  state 
of  being  renewed  ;  as,  the  renewal  of  a  treaty. 

Re-new'ed-ly,  arfw.    Again ;  once  more.     [U.  S-l 

Re-new'ed-ness,  re.    The  state  of  being  renewed. 

Re-new'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  renews. 

Re-neye'  (re-na'),  v.  t.  [See  Renajt.]  To  deny ;  to 
reject ;  to  renounce.     \_Obs.~\ 

For  he  made  every  man  reneye  his  law.         Chaucer. 

Reng  (r5ng),re.  [See  Rank,  re.]  1.  A 
rank ;  a  row.  [pbs.'\  "  In  two  renges 
fair."  Chaucer. 

2.  A  rung  or  round  of  a  ladder.  [06^.] 
Chaucer. 

Re-nld '  1  - (1  - oa'tlon  (re-ntd'i-f i-ka'- 
shiin),  re.  {Zool.)  The  act  of  rebuilding 
ft  nest.  Reniform  Leaf. 

Ren'1-form  (rgn'T-fSrm  ;  277),  a.  [L. 
renes  kidneys  -)-  -form:  cf.  P.  reniforme.1    Having  the 


form  or  shape  of  a  Sidney ;  as,  a  reniform  mineral ;  a 

reniform  leaf. 
Re-nl'tence  (re-ni'tens),  1  re.     [Cf.  F.  renitence.']  The 
Re-ni'ten-cy  (-ten-sy),     )      state  or  o[uality  of  being 

reuitent ;  resistance  ;  reluctance.  Sterne. 

We  find  a  renitency  in  ourselves  to  ascribe  life  and  irritability 
to  the  cold  aud  motionless  fibers  of  plants.  E.  Darwin. 

Re-nl'tent  (-tent),  a.  [L.  renitens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
renin  to  strive  or  struggle  against,  resist ;  pref.  re-  re-  + 
niti  to  struggle  or  strive  ;  cf.  F.  renitent.^  1.  Resisting 
pressure  or  the  effect  of  it ;  acting  against  impulse  by 
elastic  force.    "  [Muscles]  soft,  and  yet  rereiierei. "   Ray. 

2.  Persistently  opposed. 

Ren'ne  (ren'ne),  v,  t.  To  plunder ;  —  only  in  the 
phrase  "to  rape  and  renne.'"  See  mider  Rap,  v.  t.,  to 
snatch.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Ren'ne,  v.  i.    To  run.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Ren'ner  (-ner),  re.     A  runner.     [OJi.]  Chaucer. 

Ren'net  (rSn'net),  re.  [F.  rainetle,  reinette,  perhaps 
fr.  7'aine  a  tree  frog,  L.  rana,  because  it  is  spotted  like 
this  kind  of  frog.  Cf.  Ranunculus.]  {Bot.)  A  name 
of  many  different  kinds  of  apples.    Cf.  Reinette. 

3Iortimer. 

Ren'net,  re.  [AS.  rinnan,  rennan,  to  run,  cf.  gerin- 
nan  to  curdle,  coagulate.  Vll-  See  Run,  v.']  The 
inner,  or  mucous,  membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach  of 
the  calf,  or  other  young  ruminant ;  also,  an  infusion  or 
preparation  of  it,  used  for  coagulating  milk.  [Written 
also  runnet.~\ 

Cheese  rennet.  {Bot.)  See  under  Cheese.  —  Rennet  i&c- 
mQntiP/iysiol.  C//fi/rt.),  a  ferment,  present  in  rennet  and 
in  variable  quantity  in  the  gastric  juice  of  most  animals, 
wliich  has  the  power  of  curdling  milk.  The  ferment 
presumably  acts  by  changing  the  casein  of  milk  from  a 
soluble  to  an  insoluble  form.  —  Rennet  stomach  (Anal.), 
the  fourth  stomach,  or  abomasum,  of  ruminants. 

Ren'net-ed,  a.  Provided  or  treated  with  rennet,  [i?.] 
"  Pressed  milk  renneled."  Chapman. 

Ren'net-lnK,  re.    (Bot.)  Same  as  1st  Rennet. 

Ren'nlng  (ren'ning),  re.     See  2d  Rennet.     [OJs.] 

Asses*  milk  is  holden  for  to  be  thickest,  and  therefore  they 
use  it  instead  of  renning^  to  turn  milk.  Holland. 

Re'no-mee'  (ra'no-ma'),  re.  [F.  renommie.']  Renown. 
\_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Re-nounce'  (re-nouns'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Re- 
nounced (-nounsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Renouncing  (-noun'- 
sTng).]  [F.  renoncer,  L.  renuniiare  to  bring  back  word, 
annouuce,  revoke,  retract,  renounce ;  pref.  re-  re-  -\- 
nuntiare  to  announce,  fr.  nuncius,  nuntius,  a  messen- 
ger. See  Nuncio,  and  cf.  Renunciation.]  1.  To  de- 
clare against ;  to  reject  or  decline  f ormaUy ;  to  refuse  to 
own  or  acknowledge  as  belonging  to  one ;  to  disclaim ; 
as,  to  renounce  a  title  to  land  or  to  a  throne. 

2.  To  cast  off  or  reject  deliberately ;  to  disown ;  to 
dismiss ;  to  forswear. 

This  world  I  do  renounce,  and  in  your  sights 

Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off.  Shak. 

3.  (Card  Playing)  To  disclaim  having  a  card  of  (the 
suit  led)  by  playing  a  card  of  another  suit. 

To  renounce  probate  (Law),  to  decline  to  act  as  the  ex- 
ecutor of  a  will.  Mozley  &  W. 
Syn.  —  To  cast  off ;  disavow ;  disown  ;  disclaim  ;  deny ; 
abjure ;  recant ;  abandon  ;  forsake  ;  quit ;  forego  ;  resign ; 
relinquish  ;  give  up ;  abdicate.  —  Renounce,  Abjure,  Re- 
cant, —  To  renounce  is  to  make  an  affirmative  declara- 
tion of  abandonment.  To  abjure  is  to  renounce  with,  or 
as  with,  the  solemnity  of  an  oath.  To  recant  is  to  re- 
nounce or  abjure  some  proposition  previously  affirmed 
and  maintained. 

From  Thebes  my  birth  I  own  ;  .  .  .  since  no  disgrace 
Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honor  of  my  race.        Dryden. 
Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
Forever  the  society  of  man.  Shak. 

Ease  would  recant 
Vows  matie  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void.         Milton. 
Re-nounoe',  v.  i.     1.  To  make  renunciation.     [06«.] 
He  of  my  sons  who  fails  to  make  it  good, 
By  one  rebelhous  act  renounces  to  my  blood.    Dryden. 
2.  {Law)  To  decline  formally,  as  an  executor  or  a 
person  entitled  to  letters  of  administration,  to  take  out 
probate  or  letters. 

Dryden  died  without  a  will,  and  his  widow  having  renounced, 
his  son  Charles  administered  on  June  10.  W.  D.  Christie. 

Re-nounce',  re.    {Card  Playing)  Act  of  renouncing. 
Re-nounce'ment  (-ment),  n.     [Cf.  F.  renoncement.'] 
The  act  of  disclaiming  or  rejecting ;  renunciation.  Shak. 
Re-noun'cer  (re-noun'ser),  re.     One  who  renounces. 
Ren'O-vate  (ren'6-vat),  v.  i.     [L.  renovatus,  p.  p.  of 
renovare  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -\-  novare  to  make  new,  f r.  novus 
new.     See  New,  and  cf.  Renew.]     To  make  over  again ; 
to  restore  to  freshness  or  vigor ;  to  renew. 
All  nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  winter.  Thorrmon. 

Ren'O-va'tion  (-va'shiln),  re.  [L.  renovatio:  cf.  F. 
renovation.']  The  act  or  process  of  renovating ;  the 
state  of  being  renovated  or  renewed.  Thomson. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  pleasing  in  the  annual  reno- 
vation of  the  world.  Rambler. 
Ren'O-va'tor  (rSn'o-va'ter),  re.      [L. :   cf.  F.  renova- 
teur.]     One  who,  or  that  which,  renovates.  Foster. 
Re-nov'el  (re-nSv'el),  v.  t.     [F.  renouveler  to  renew.] 
To  renew  ;  to  renovate.     [06.^.]                            Chaucer. 
Re-nov'el-ance  (-ons),  re.   Renewal.    [05.?.]    Chaucer. 
Re-nowme'  (re-noum'),  re.     Renown.     [06s.] 
The  glory  and  renowme  of  the  ancestors. 

Rohynson  {Morels  Utopiaj. 
Re-nowmed'  (re-noumd'),  a.  Renowned.  [Obs.'] 
Re-nown'  (re-noun'),  n.  [F.  renom.  See  Noun,  and 
cf.  Renown,  v.]  1.  The  state  of  being  much  known  and 
talked  of  ;  exalted  reputation  derived  from  the  extensive 
praise  of  great  achievements  or  accomplishments ;  fame ; 
celebrity  ;  —  always  in  a  good  sense. 

Nor  enYj  we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory.     Dryden. 


2.  Report  of  nobleness  or  exploits ;  praise. 
This  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown.  Shak. 

Re-nown'  (re-noim'),  V.  t.  [F.  renommer  to  name 
again,  celebrate,  make  famous ;  pref.  re-  re-  -j-  nommer 
to  name,  L.  nominare,  fr.  nomen  a  name.  See  Noun.] 
To  make  famous ;  to  give  renown  to.     [Ofo.] 

For  joy  to  hear  me  so  renown  his  son.         Chapman, 
The  bard  whom  pilfered  pastorals  7-enown.  Pope, 

Re-nowned'    (re-nound'),   a.      Famous ;    celebrated 
for   great  achievements,  for  distinguished  qualities,  or 
for  grandeur  ;  eminent ;  as,  a  renowned  king.     "  Some 
renowned  metropolis  with  glistering  spires."         3Iilton. 
These  were  the  renowned  of  the  congregation.    sVum.  i.  61. 
Syn.  — Famous;  famed;  distinguished;  noted;   emi- 
nent ;  celebrated  ;  remarkable  ;  wonderful.    See  Famous. 
Re-nown'ed-ly  (re-noun'Sd-ly),  adv.    With  renown. 
Re-nown'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  gives  renown.     [JJ.] 
Re-nown'iul  (-fyl),  a.      Having  great  renown  ;    fa- 
mous.     "  Renox-nful  Scipio."  Marston. 

Re-n0wn'l©8S,  a.  Without  renown  ;  inglorious. 
Rens'se-laer-ite  (rens'se-ler-it),  re.  {Min.)  A  soft, 
compact  variety  of  talc,  being  an  altered  pyroxene.  It  is 
often  worked  in  a  lathe  into  inkstands  and  other  articles. 
Rent  (rgnt),  V.  i.  To  rant.  [E.  &  Obs.]  Hudibras. 
Rent,  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Rend. 

Rent,  re.  [From  Rend.]  1.  An  opening  made  by 
rending ;  a  break  or  breach  made  by  force  ;  a  tear. 

See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made.  Shak* 

2.  Figuratively,  a  schism ;  a  rupture  of  harmony ;  a 
separation  ;  as,  a  rent  in  the  church. 

Syn.  —  Fissure  ;  breach ;  disrupture;  rupture;  tear; 
dilaceratiou ;  break  ;  fracture. 
Rent,  V.  t.    To  tear.    See  Rekd.     [06s.]        Chaucer. 
Rent,  re.      [F.  rente,  LL.  renta,  fr.  L.  reddiia,  fern, 
sing,  or  neut.  pi.  of  reddilus,  p.  p.  of  reddere  to  give  back, 
pay.    See  Render.]     1.  Income ;  revenue.     See  Catel. 
lObs.]     "  Catel  had  they  enough  and  rent."        Chaucer. 
[Bacchus]  a  waster  was,  and  all  his  rent 
In  wine  and  bordel  he  dispent.  Gower, 

So  bought  an  annual  rent  or  two, 
And  liv'd,  just  as  you  see  I  do.  Pope. 

2.  Pay ;  reward  ;  share ;  toll.     [06s.] 

Death,  that  taketh  of  high  and  low  his  rent.    Chaucer, 

3.  {Law)  A  certain  periodical  profit,  whether  in  money, 
provisions,  chattels,  or  labor,  issuing  out  of  lands  and 
tenements  in  payment  for  the  use  ;  commonly,  a  certain 
pecuniary  sum  agreed  upon  between  a  tenant  and  his 
landlord,  paid  ai  fixed  intervals  by  the  lessee  to  the  les- 
sor, for  the  use  of  land  or  its  appendages ;  as,  rent  for  a 
farm,  a  house,  a  park,  etc. 

Ig^  The  term  re7it  is  also  popularly  applied  to  com- 
pensation for  the  use  of  certain  personal  chattels,  as  a 
piano,  a  sewing  machine,  etc. 

Black  rent.  See  BLACKMAIL,  3.  —  Forehand  rent,  rent 
which  is  paid  in  advance  ;  foregift.  —  Rent  arrear,  rent  in 
arrears ;  unpaid  rent.  Blackstone.  —  Rent  charge  (Law), 
a  rent  reserved  on  a  conveyance  of  land  in  fee  simple,  or 
granted  out  of  lands  by  deed ;  —  so  called  because,  by  a 
covenant  or  clause  in  the  deed  of  conveyance,  the  land  is 
charged  with  a  distress  for  the  payment  of  it.    Bouvier. 

—  Rent  roll,  a  list  or  account  of  rents  or  income ;  a  rental. 

—  Rent  seek  (Law),  a  rent  reserved  by  deed,  but  without 
any  clause  of  distress;  barren  rent.  A  power  of  distress 
was  made  incident  to  rent  seek  by  Statute  4  George  II. 
c.  28.  —Rent  service  (Eng.  Law),  rent  reserved  out  of  land 
held  by  fealty  or  other  corporeal  service  ;  —so  called  from 
such  service  being  incident  to  it.  —White  rent,  a  quitrent 
when  paid  in  silver  ;  —  opposed  to  black  rent. 

Rent,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rented  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Renting.]  [F.  renter.  See  Rent,  re.]  1.  To  grant  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of,  for  a  rent ;  to  lease  ;  as, 
the  owner  of  an  estate  or  house  rents  it. 

2.  To  take  and  hold  under  an  agreement  to  pay  rent ; 
as,  the  tenant  rents  an  estate  of  the  owner. 

Rent,  V,  i.  To  be  leased,  or  let  for  rent ;  as,  an  es- 
tate rents  for  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Rent'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  rented,  or  suit- 
able for  renting. 

Rent'age  (-ij),  re.     [Cf.  OF.  rentage.]     Rent.     [06s.] 

Rent'al  (-al),  re.  [LL.  rentale,  fr.  renta.  See  Rent 
income.]  1.  A  schedule,  account,  or  list  of  rents,  with 
the  names  of  the  tenants,  etc. ;  a  rent  roll. 

2.  A  sum  total  of  rents ;  as,  an  estate  that  yields  a 
rental  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

llRente  (raNt),re.  [F.  See  Rent  income.]  In  France, 
interest  payable  by  government  on  indebtedness ;  the 
bonds,  shares,  stocks,  etc.,  which  represent  government 
indebtedness. 

Rent'er  (rSnfer),  n.  One  who  rents  or  leases  an  es- 
tate ;  —  usually  said  of  a  lessee  or  tenant. 

Ren'ter  (rln'ter),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rentered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.n.  Rentering.]  [F.  rentraire;  L. 
pref.  re-  re — 1-  in  into,  in  -f-  trahere  to  draw.]  1.  To 
sew  together  so  that  the  seam  is  scarcely  visible ;  to  sew 
up  with  skill  and  nicety  ;  to  finedraw. 

2.  To  restore  the  original  design  of,  by  working  in  new 
warp ;  —  said  with  reference  to  tapestry. 

Ren'ter-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  renters. 

II  Ren'tier'  (raN'tya'),  re.  [F.  See  5th  Rent.]  One 
who  has  a  fixed  income,  as  from  lands,  stocks,  or  the 
like. 

Re-nu'mer-ate  (re-nu'mer-at),  V.  t.  [L.  remimeratus, 
p.  p.  of  renumerare  to  count  over,  count  up ;  pref. 
re-  re-  +  numerare  to  count.  See  Numerate.]  To  re- 
count. 

Re-nun'ol-a'tion  (re-nun'st-a'shun  or  -shT-a'shiin ; 
277),  re.  [Cf .  F.  renonciation,  L.  renuntiatio  an  annoimce- 
ment.     See  Renounce.]    1.  The  act  of  renouncing. 

2.  (Law)  Formal  declination  to  take  out  letters  of 
administration,  or  to  assume  an  office,  privilege,  or  right. 

Syn.  —  Renouncement;  disownment ;  disavowal;  dis- 
avowment ;  disclaimer ;  rejection  ;  abjuration  ;  recanta* 
tion  ;  denial ;  abandonment ;  relinquishment. 
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Re-nun'Cl-a-tO-ry  (re-uan'shl-a-to-ry),  a.  [Cf.  LL. 
Tenunliaiorius.'\  Pertaining  to  renunciation ;  containing 
or  declaring  a  renunciation  ;  as,  renunciatory  vows. 

Ren-verse'  (rSu-vers'),  v.  t.  [F.  renverser ;  L.  pref. 
re-  re-  -j-  "*  'Hi  i"'o  +  versare,  v.  inteus.  fr.  vertere  to 
turn.]     To  reverse.     [06*.] 

Whose  shield  he  bears  renverst.  Speriser, 

Ren-verse'  (rgn-vers'),  or  II  Ren'ver's6'  (raN'var'- 
8a'),  a.  [F.  renverse,  p.  p.]  (Her.)  Reversed;  set  with 
the  head  downward;  turned  contrary  to  the  natural 
position. 

Ren-verse'ment  (-ment), ».   [F.]  A  reversing.   [Oi*.] 

Ren-voy'  (-voi'),  v.  t.  [F.  renvoyer.']  To  send  back. 
[Ofo.]     "Not  dismissing  or  rerevoj/tn^  her."  Bacon. 

Ren-voy',  n.     [F.  renvoi.']    A  sending  back.     [Obs.] 

Re'Ob-tain'  (re'ob-tan'),  V.  t.     To  obtain  again. 

Re'Ob-tain'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  reobtained. 

Re-OC'CU-py  (re-ok'kfi-pl),  v.  t.    To  occupy  again. 

Re-om'e-ter  (re-om'e-ter),  re.     Same  as  Bheometeb. 

Re-O'pen  (re-o'p'n),  v.  i.  &  i.     To  open  again. 

Re'op-pose'  (re'op-poz'),  v.  t.    To  oppose  again. 

Re'or-dain'  (re'6v-dan'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  re-  re-  -f  ordain  : 
cf.  F.  reordonner.']  To  ordain  again,  as  when  tlie  first 
ordination  is  considered  defective.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Re-Or'der  (re-or'der),  V.  t.    To  order  a  second  time. 

Re-or'di-na'tlon,  re.     A  second  ordination. 

Re-or'gan-1-za'tion  (-gan-I-za'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  re- 
organizing ;  a  reorganized  existence ;  as,  reorganization 
of  the  troops. 

Re-or'gan-lze  (re-8r'gan-iz),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  organize 
again  or  anew  ;  as,  to  reorganize  a  society  or  an  army. 

Re-0'rl-ent  (re-o'ri-ent),  a.    Rising  again.     [R.] 

The  life  reorient  out  of  dust.  Tennyson. 

Re'0-Stat  (re'o-stSt),  n.     (Physics)  See  Rheostat. 

Re'0-trope  (-trop),  re.     (Physics)  See  Rheotrope. 

Rep  (rSp),  re.  [Prob.  a  corruption  of  rib:  cf.  F.  reps.] 
A  fabric  made  of  silk  or  wool,  or  of  silk  and  wool,  and 
having  a  transversely  corded  or  ribbed  surface. 

Rep,  a.  Formed  with  a  surface  closely  corded,  or 
ribbed  transversely ;  —  applied  to  textile  fabrics  of  silk 
or  wool ;  as,  rep  silk. 

Re-pace'  (re-pas'),  V.  t.  To  pace  again ;  to  walk  over 
again  in  a  contrary  direction. 

Re-pac'1-fy  (re-p5s'T-fi),  v.  i.    To  pacify  again. 

Re-pack'  (re-pSk'),  V.  i.  To  pack  a  second  time  or 
anew ;  as,  to  repack  beef  ;  to  repack  a  trunk. 

Re-pack'er  (-erV  re.    One  who  repacks. 

Re-pa'gan-lze  (re-pa'gon-iz),  v.  t.  To  paganize  anew  ; 
to  bring  back  to  paganism. 

Re-pald'  (re-pad'),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Repay. 

Re-palnt'  (re-pant'),  V.  t.  To  paint  anew  or  again ;  as, 
to  repaint  a  house  ;  to  repaint  the  ground  of  a  picture. 

Re-palr'  (re-pSr'),  V.  i.  [OB.  repairen,  OF.  repairter 
to  return,  fr.  L.  repatriare  to  return  to  one's  country,  to 
go  home  again ;  pref.  re-  re-  +  patria  native  country,  f  r. 
pater  father.  See  Father,  and  cf.  Repatriate.]  1.  To 
return.     [06s.] 

I  thought  .  .  .  that  he  repaire  should  again.    Chaucer. 

2.  To  go  ;  to  betake  one's  self  ;  to  resort ;  as,  to  repair 

to  a  sanctuary  for  safety.  Chaucer. 

Go,  mount  the  winds,  and  to  the  shades  repair.      Pope. 

Re-pair',  n.  [OF.  repaire  retreat,  asylum,  abode. 
See  Repair  to  go.]  1.  The  act  of  repairing  or  resorting 
to  a  place.     [iJ.]  Chaucer. 

The  king  sent  a  proclamation  for  their  repair  to  their  houses. 

Clarendon. 

2.  Place  to  which  one  repairs ;  a  haunt ;  a  resort.  [iJ.] 
There  the  fierce  winds  his  tender  force  assail 
And  beat  him  downward  to  his  first  repair.      Dryden. 

Re-palr',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Repaired  (-pSrd') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Repairing.]  [F.  reparer,  L.  reparare; 
pref.  re-  re-  -j-  parare  to  prepare.  See  Pake,  and  cf. 
Reparation.]  1.  To  restore  to  a  sound  or  good  state 
after  decay,  injury,  dilapidation,  or  partial  destruction ; 
to  renew ;  to  restore ;  to  mend  ;  as,  to  repair  a  house,  a 
road,  a  shoe,  or  a  ship  ;  to  repair  a  shattered  fortune. 

Secret  refreshings  that  repair  his  strength.      Milton. 
Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness.  Wordsiuorth. 

2.  To  make  amends  for,  as  for  an  injury,  by  an  equiv- 
alent ;  to  indemnify  for ;  as,  to  repair  a  loss  or  damage. 
I  '11  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  restore ;  recover  ;  renew ;  amend  ;  mend ; 
retrieve ;  recruit. 

Re-pair',  re.  1.  Restoration  to  a  sound  or  good  state 
after  decay,  waste,  injury,  or  partial  destruction ;  sup- 
ply of  loss ;  leparation  ;  as,  materials  are  collected  for 
the  repair  of  a  church  or  of  a  city. 

Sunk  down  and  sought  repair 
Of  sleep,  wliich  instantly  fell  on  me.  Milton. 

2.  Condition  with  respect  to  soundness,  perfectuess, 
etc.  ;  as,  a  house  in  good,  or  bad,  repair ;  the  book  is 
out  of  repair. 

Re-pair'a-ble  (-arb'l),  a.    Reparable.  Gauden. 

Re-palr'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  repairs, 
restores,  or  makes  amends. 

Re-pair'ment,  n.    Act  of  repairing. 

Re-pand'  (re-pSnd'),  a.  [L.  repandus 
oent  backward,  turned  up ;  pref.  re-  re- 
-j-  pandus  bent,  crooked.]  (Bot.  &  Zo- 
ol.)  Having  a  slightly  undulating  margin ; 
—  said  of  leaves. 

Rep'a-ra-bil'l-ty  (rSp'a-ra-bTl'T-tj^),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  reparable. 

Rep'a-ra-ble  (rSp'a-rab'l),  a.  [L.  re- 
parabilis:  cf.  F.  reparable.]  Capable  of 
being  repaired,  restored  to  a  sound  or 
good  state,  or  made  good ;  restorable  ;  as, 
a,  reparable  injury.  Repand  Leaf. 

Rep'a-ra-bly,  adv.    In  a  reparable  manner. 

Rep'a-ra'tlon  (-ra'shiSn),  re.  [F.  reparation,  L.  repa- 
ratio.     See  Repair  to  mend.]     1.  The  act  of  renewing, 


restoring,  etc.,  o*  the  state  of  being  renewed  or  repaired ; 
as,  the  reparation  of  a  bridge  or  of  a  highway  ;  —  in  this 
sense,  repair  is  oftener  used.  Arbulhnot. 

2.  The  act  of  making  amends  or  giving  satisfaction  or 
compensation  for  a  wrong,  injury,  etc.  ;  also,  the  thing 
done  or  given ;  amends ;  satisfaction  ;  indemnity. 

I  am  sensible  of  tiie  scandal  I  have  given  by  my  loose  writings, 
and  make  what  7-ejjaration  I  am  able.  Di-yden. 

Syn.  —  Restoration;  repair;  restitution;  compensa- 
tion ;  amends ;  satisfaction. 

Re-par'a-tlve  (re-p5r'a-tiv),  a.  Repairing,  or  tend- 
ing to  repair.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Re-par'a-tive,  n.  That  which  repairs.  Sir  H.  Wotlon. 

Re-par'el  (-§1),  n.  [Cf.  Reapparel.]  A  change  of 
apparel ;  a  second  or  different  suit.    {Obs.]   Beau.  &  Ft. 

Rep'ar-tee'  (rSp'ar-te'),  re.     [F.  repartie,  fr.  repariir 
to  reply,  depart  again;   pref.  re-  re--\-partir  to  part, 
depart.    See  Part.]    A  smart,  ready,  and  witty  reply. 
Cupid  was  as  bad  as  he  ; 
Hear  but  the  youngster's  repartee.  Prior. 

Syn.  —  Retort ;  reply.    See  Retort. 

Rep'ar-tee',  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Reparteed  (-ted') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reparteeing.]  To  make  smart  and 
witty  replies,     [i?.]  Prior. 

II  Re'par-tl'mi-en'tO  (ra'p'ar-te'me-in'to),  re.  [Sp.,  fr. 
repartir  to  divide.]  A  partition  or  distribution,  espe- 
cially of  slaves ;  also,  an  assessment  of  taxes.   W.  Irving. 

Re'par-ti'tion  (re'par-ttsh'un),  re.  Another,  or  an 
additional,  separation  into  parts. 

Re-pass'  (re-pas'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -j- pass:  cf.  F.  re- 
passer.  Cf.  Repaoe.]  To  pass  again  ;  to  pass  or  travel 
over  in  the  opposite  direction ;  to  pass  a  second  time  ; 
as,  to  repass  a  bridge  or  a  river  ;  to  repass  the  sea. 

Re-pass',  v.  i.  To  pass  or  go  back ;  to  move  back ; 
as,  troops  passing  and  repassing  before  our  eyes. 

Re-pas'sage  (re-p5s'saj ;  48),  re.  The  act  of  repass- 
ing ;  passage  back.  Hakluyt. 

Re-pas'sant  (re-pSs'sant),  a.  [Cf.  F.  repassant,  p. 
pr.]     (Her.)  Counterpassant. 

Re-past'  (re-pasf),  n.  [OF.  repast,  F.  repas,  LL. 
repastiis,  fr.  L.  repascere  to  feed  again ;  pref.  re-  re-  -j- 
pascere,  pasium,  to  pasture,  feed.  See  Pasture.]  1.  The 
act  of  tJiking  food. 

From  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  taken  as  food  ;  a  meal ;  figuratively, 

any  refreshment.    "Sleep.,  .thy  best  repaid."    Denham. 

Go  and  z^^  me  some  repast.  Shak. 

Re-past',  V.  t.  &  i.  To  supply  food  to ;  to  feast ;  to 
take  food.    [06s.]   "  iJepasi  them  with  my  blood. "   Shak. 

He  then,  also,  as  before,  left  arbitrary  the  dieting  and  repasi- 
ing  of  our  minds.  Milton. 

Re-past'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  takes  a  repast.     [06s.] 

Re-pas'ture (-pas'tiir ;  135), ».  [See Repast.]  Food; 
entertainment.     [06s.] 

Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den.  Shak. 

Re-pa'tri-ate  (re-pa'trl-at),  V.  t.  [L.  repatriare.  See 
1st  Repair.]     To  restore  to  one's  own  country.     [iJ.] 

Re-pa'tri-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  repatriutio 
return  to  one's  country.]     Restoration  to  one's  country. 

Re-pay'  (re-pa'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Repaid  (-pad') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Repaying.]  [Pref.  re-  -[-pay  :  cf.  F.  re- 
payer.]  1.  To  pay  back;  to  refund;  as,  to  repay 
money  borrowed  or  advanced. 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 

In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums.  Shak. 

2.  To  make  return  or  requital  for ;  to  recompense  ;  — 
in  a  good  or  bad  sense  ;  as,  to  repay  kindness  ;  to  repay 
an  injury. 

Benefits  which  can  not  be  repaid  . . .  are  not  commonly  found 
to  increase  affection.  liambler. 

3.  To  pay  anew,  or  a  second  time,  as  a  debt. 

Syn.  —  To  refund ;  restore  ;  return  ;  recompense ;  com- 
pensate ;  remunerate ;  satisfy ;  reimburse ;  requite. 

Re-pay'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being,  or  proper 
to  be,  repaid ;  due ;  as,  a  loan  repayable  in  ten  days ; 
services  repayable  in  kind. 

Re-pay'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  repaying  ;  re- 
imbursement. Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  The  money  or  other  thing  repaid. 

Re-peal'  (re-pel'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Repealed 
(-peld') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Repeaung.]  [OF.  rapeler  to 
call  back,  F.  rappeler ;  pref.  re-  re-  -f-  OF.  apeler,  F. 
appeler,  to  call,  L.  appellare.  See  Appeal,  and  cf.  Re- 
pel.] 1.  To  recall ;  to  summon  again,  as  persons.  [06s.] 
The  banished  Bolingbroke  repeats  himself. 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  sate  arrived.  Shak. 

2.  To  recall,  as  a  deed,  will,  law,  or  statute ;  to  re- 
voke ;  to  rescind  or  abrogate  by  authority,  as  by  act  of 
the  legislature  ;  as,  to  repeal  a  law. 

3.  To  suppress ;  to  repel.     [06s.] 

"Whence  Adam  soon  repealed 
The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose.  Milton. 

Syn.  — To  abolish;  revoke;  rescind;   recall;  annul; 
abrogate  ;  cancel ;  reverse.    See  Abolish. 
Re-peal',  re.     1.  Recall,  as  from  exile.     [06s.] 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers  ;  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal,  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thenec.  Shak. 

2.  Revocation ;  abrogation  ;  as,  the  repeal  of  a  stat- 
ute ;  the  repeal  of  a  law  or  a  usage. 

Re-peal'a-bll'1-ty  (-a-bll'I-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  repealable. 

Re-peal'a-ble  (re-pel'A-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  re- 
pealed. — Re-peal'a-ble-ness,  n. 
Syn.  —  Revocable;  abrogable  ;  voidable;' reversible. 
Re-peal'er  (-or),  re.     One  who  repeals  ;  one  who  seeks 
a  repeal ;  specifically,  an  advocate  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Articles  of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Re-peal'ment  (-ment),  re.  Recall,  as  from  banish- 
ment.    [06s.] 

Re-peat'  (-pet'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Repeated  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Repeating.]  [F.  ripiter,  L.  repetere ;  pref. 
re-  re-  -j-  pe.tere  to  fall  upon,  attack.     See  Petition.] 


1.  To  go  over  again ;  to  attempt,  do,  make,  or  utter 
again ;  to  iterate ;  to  recite  ;  as,  to  repeat  an  effort,  an 
order,  or  a  poem.  "  I  will  repeat  our  former  communi- 
cation." Robynson  (lUore's  Utopia), 

Not  well  conceived  of  God  ;  who,  though  his  power 

Creation  could  repeat,  yet  would  be  loth 

Us  to  abolish.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  trial  of  again  ;  to  undergo  or  encounter 
again.     [06s.]  Waller. 

3.  (Scots  Law)  To  repay  or  refund  (an  excess  received). 
To  repeat  one's  self,  to  do  or  say  what  one  has  already 

done  or  said.  —  To  repeat  signals,  to  make  the  same  sig- 
nals again ;  specifically,  to  communicate,  by  repeating 
them,  the  signals  shown  at  headquarters. 

Syn.  —  To  reiterate;  iterate;  renew;  recite;  relate; 
rehearse ;  recapitulate.    See  Reiterate. 

Re-peat'  (re-pef),  re.  1.  The  act  of  repeating ;  repe- 
tition. 

2.  That  which  is  repeated ;  as,  the  repeat  of  a  pat- 
tern ;  that  is,  the  repetition  of  the  engraved  figure  on  a 
roller  by  which  an  impression  is  produced  (as  in  calico 
printing,  etc.). 

3.  (Mus.)  A  mark,  or  a  series  of  dots,  placed  before 
and  after,  or  often  only  at  the  end  of,  a  passage  to  be  re- 
peated in  performance. 
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Repeat. 
Re-peat'ed-ly,  adv.      More  than  once;    again  and 

again ;  indefinitely. 

Re-peat'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  repeats. 
Specifically :  (a)  A  watch  with  a  striking  apparatus 
which,  upon  pressure  of  a  spring,  will  indicate  the  time, 
usually  in  hours  and  quarters.  (6)  A  repeating  firearm 
(c)  (Teleg.)  An  instrument  for  resending  a  telegraphic 
message  automatically  at  an  intermediate  point,  (d)  A 
person  who  votes  more  than  once  at  an  election,  [tl.  S.] 
(e)  See  Circulating  decimal,  under  Decimal.  (/)  (Naut.) 
A  pennant  used  to  indicate  that  a  certain  flag  in  a  hoist 
of  signals  is  duplicated.  Ham.  Kav.  Encyc. 

Re-peat'ing,  a.  Doing  the  same  thing  over  again ; 
accomplishing  a  given  result  many  times  in  succession  ; 
as,  a  repeating  firearm  ;  a  repeating  watch. 

Repeating  circle.  See  the  Note  under  Circle,  ra.,  3.— 
Repeating  decimal  (Arith.),  a  circulating  decimal.  See 
under  Decimal.  —  Repeating  firearm,  a  firearm  that  may 
be  discharged  many  times  in  quick  succession ;  espe- 
cially :  (o)  A  form  of  firearm  so  constructed  that  by  the 
action  of  the  mechanism  the  charges  are  successively 
introduced  from  a  chamber  containing  them  into  the 
breech  of  tlse  barrel,  and  fired.  (6)  A  form  in  which  the 
charges  are  held  in,  and  discharged  from,  a  revolving 
chamber  at  the  breech  of  the  barrel.  See  Revolver,  and 
Magazine  gttn,  under  Magazine.  —  Repeating  instruments 
(Astron.  &  Siirv.),  instruments  for  observing  angles,  as  a 
circle,  theodolite,  etc.,  so  constructed  that  the  angle  may 
be  measured  several  times  in  succession,  and  on  differ- 
ent, but  successive  and  contiguous,  portions  of  the  grad- 
uated limb,  before  reading  off  the  aggregate  result, 
which  aggregate,  divided  by  the  number  of  measure- 
ments, gives  the  angle,  freed  in  a  measure  from  errors 
of  eccentricity  and  graduation.  —  Repeating  watch.  See 
Repeater  (a). 

Rep'e-da'tion  (rSp'e-da'shiin),  re.  [L.  repedare  to 
step  back  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -\-  pes,  pedis,  foot.]  A  stepping 
or  going  back.     [06s.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Re-pel'  (re-pSl'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Repelled 
(-pSld') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Repelling.]  [L.  repellere,  re- 
pulsum  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -f-  pellere  to  drive.  See  Pulse  a 
beating,  and  cf.  Repulse,  Repeal.]  1.  To  drive  back  ; 
to  force  to  return ;  to  check  the  advance  of ;  to  repulse  ; 
as,  to  repel  an  enemy  or  an  assailant. 

Hippomedon  repelled  the  hostile  tide.  Pope, 

They  repelled  each  other  strongly,  and  yet  attracted  each 
other  strongly.  Macaulay, 

2.  To  resist  or  oppose  effectually ;  as,  to  repel  an  as- 
sault, an  encroachment,  or  an  argument. 

[He]  gently  rejicllcd  their  entreaties.    Hawthorne. 

Syn.  —  To  repulse  ;  resist ;  oppose  ;  reject ;  refuse. 

Re-pel',  V.  i.  To  act  with  force  in  opposition  to  force 
impressed  ;  to  exercise  repulsion. 

Re-pel'lence  (-lens),        )  n.    The  principle  of  repul- 

Re-pel'len-cy  (-len-sy),  )  sion  ;  the  quality  or  capac- 
ity of  repelling ;  repulsion. 

Re-pel'lent  (-le'nt),  a.  [L.  repellens,  -enti-s,  p.  pr.] 
Driving  back  ;  able  or  tending  to  repel. 

Re-pel'lent,  n.     1.  That  which  repels. 

2.  (3fed.)  A  remedy  to  repel  from  a  tumefied  part  the 
fluids  which  render  it  tumid.  Dunglison. 

3.  A  kind  of  waterproof  cloth.  Knight. 
Re-pel'ler  (-ler),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  repels. 
Re'pent  (re'pent),  a.     [L.  repens,  -entis,  creeping,  p. 

pr.  of  reprre  to  creep.]     1.  (Bot.)  Prostrate  and  root- 
ing ;  —  said  of  stems.  Gray. 

2.  (Zool. )  Same  as  Reptant. 

Re-pent'  (re-p5nt'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Repented  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Repenting.]  [F.  se  repcnlir  ;  L.  pref. 
re-  re-  -\-poeuilerc  to  make  repent,  poen  itel  nie  it  repents 
me,  I  repent.  See  Penitent.]  1.  To  feel  pain,  sorrow, 
or  regret,  for  what  one  has  done  or  omitted  to  do. 
First  she  rolonts 
With  pity  ;  of  tliat  pity  then  repents.  Dryden, 

2.  To  change  the  mind,  or  the  course  of  conduct,  on 
account  of  regret  or  dissatisfaction. 

Lest,  peradventurc.  the  people  repent  when  they  sec  war,  nnrt 
they  return  to  Egypt.  A'.r.  xiii.  17. 

3.  (Theol.)  To  be  sorry  for  sin  as  morally  evil,  and  to 
seek  forgiveness  ;  to  cease  to  love  and  practice  sin. 

Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.    Luke  xiii.  S. 
Re-pent',  v.  t.     1.  To  feel  pain  on  account  of ;  to  re- 
member with  sorrow. 

I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul.  Shak. 
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2.  To  feel  regret  or  sorrow ;  —  used  reflexively. 

My  father  has  repented  him  ere  now.  Dryden. 

3.  To  cause  to  hare  sorrow  or  regret ;  —  used  imper- 
Bonally.  \_Archaic'\  "  And  it  repen/ed  the  Lord  that  he 
had  made  man  on  the  earth."  Gen.  vi.  6. 

Re-pent'ance  (re-pgnt'ans),  n.  [F.  repentance.}  The 
act  of  repenting,  or  the  state  of  being  penitent ;  sorrow 
for  what  one  has  done  or  omitted  to  do  ;  especially,  con- 
trition for  sin.  Chaucer. 

Godly  fiorrow  worketh  repetiiance  to  salvation.    2  Cor.  vii.  10. 

Bepentance  is  a  change  of  mind,  or  a  conversion  from  sin  to 
God.  Hammond. 

Repentance  is  the  relinquishment  of  any  practice  from  the 
conviction  that  it  has  offended  God.  Sorrow,  fear,  and  anxi- 
ety are  properly  not  parts,  but  adjuncts,  of  repentance;  yet 
they  are  too  closely  connected  with  it  to  be  easily  separated. 

Bambler. 

Syn.— Contrition;  regret;  penitence;  contriteness ; 
compunction.    See  Contrition. 

Re-pent'ant  (-ant),  a.    [F.  repentant.']    1.  Penitent ; 

sorry  for  sin.  Chaucer. 

Thus  they,  in  lowhest  plight,  repentant  stood.    Milton. 

2.  Expressing  or  showing  sorrow  for  sin  ;  as,  repent- 
ant tears ;  repentant  ashes.  "Bepentant  sighs  and  vol- 
untary pains."  ,  Pope. 

Re-pent'ant,  n.  One  who  repents,  especially  one  who 
repents  of  sin ;  a  penitent. 

Re-pent'ant-ly,  adv.    In  a  repentant  manner. 

Re-pent'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  repents. 

Re-pent'lng-ly,  adv.    With  repentance ;  penitently. 

Re-pentless,  a.    Unrepentant.     [iJ.] 

Re-peo'ple  (re-pe'p'l),  V.  t.  [Pref .  re-  -\-  people  :  of. 
F.  repeupler.']    To  people  anew. 

Re'per-cep'tion  (re'per-sSp'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  per- 
ceiving again  ;  a  repeated  perception  of  the  same  object. 

No  external  praise  can  give  me  such  a  glow  as  my  own  soli- 
tary reperception  and  ratification  of  what  is  fine.  Keats. 

Re'per-cuss'  (-kiis'),  r.  A  [imp.  &p.  p.  Bepeboossed 
(-kiSst') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Repbecussino.]  [L.  repercus- 
sus,  p.  p.  of  repercutere  to  drive  back ;  pref.  re-  re-  -)- 
pereutere.  See  Peecussion.]  To  drive  or  beat  back ; 
hence,  to  reflect ;  to  reverberate. 

Perceiving  all  the  subjacent  country,  ...  to  repercuss  such  a 
light  as  I  could  hardly  look  against.  Evelyn. 

R&'per-cus'slon  (-kush'tin),  n.  [L.  repercussio :  of. 
F.  repercussion.}  1.  The  act  of  driving  back,  or  the 
state  of  being  driven  back ;  reflection  ;  reverberation ; 
as,  the  repercussion  of  sound. 

Ever  echoing  back  in  endless  repercussion.         Hare. 

2.  {Mus.)  Rapid  reiteration  of  the  same  sound. 

3.  (Med.)  The  subsidence  of  a  timior  or  eruption  by 
the  action  of  a  repellent.  Dunglison. 

4.  [Obstetrics)  In  a  vaginal  examination,  the  act  of 
imparting  through  the  uterine  wall  with  the  finger  a 
shock  to  the  fetus,  so  that  it  bounds  upward,  and  falls 
back  again  against  the  examining  finger. 

Re'per-cuss'ive  (-kus'Iv),  a.    [Of.  F.  rSpercussif.} 

1.  Tending  or  able  to  repercuss ;  having  the  power  of 
Bending  back  ;  causing  to  reverberate. 

Ye  repe7-cussive  rocks  I  repeat  the  sound.     W.  Pattison. 

2.  Repellent.  [Obs.}  "  Blood  is  stanched  by  astrin- 
gent and  repercussive  medicines."  Bacon- 

3.  Driven  back ;  rebounding  ;  reverberated.  "  Rages 
loud  the  repercussive  roar."  Thomson. 

Re'per-ouss'lve,  n.    A  repellent.     lObs.}         Bacon. 

Rep'er-ti'tlOUS  (rep'er-tlsh'tis),  a.  [L.  reperticius. 
Bee  Repektoky.]     Found ;  gained  by  finding.     [Ofo.] 

II  R6'per'tolre'  (F.  ra'pSr'twar' ;  E.  rSp'er-twar),  n. 
[F.  See  Repertory.]  A  list  of  dramas,  operas,  pieces, 
parts,  etc. ,  which  a  company  or  a  person  has  rehearsed 
and  is  prepared  to  perform. 

Rep'er-tO-ry  (rgp'er-t6-ry),  n.  [L.  repertorium,  fr. 
reperire  to  find  again  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -\-  parire,  parere,  to 
bring  forth,  procure :  cf.  F.   repertoire.    Cf.  Pabent.] 

1.  A  place  in  which  things  are  disposed  in  an  orderly 
xaanner,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  found,  as  the  index  of 
a  book,  a  commonplace  book,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  treasury  ;  a  magazine ;  a  storehouse. 

3.  Same  as  Repertoire. 

Re'pe-rUB'al  (re'pe-rjjz'al),  n.  A  second  or  repeated 
perusal. 

Re'pe-ruse'  (-ruz'),  v.  t.   To  peruse  again.  Ld.  Lytton. 

Rep'e-tend'  (rSp'e-tgnd'),  n.  [L.  repetendus  to  be  re- 
peated, fr.  repetere  to  repeat.]  (Math.)  That  part  of  a 
circulating  decimal  which  recurs  continually,  ad  infini- 
tum ;  —  sometimes  indicated  by  a  dot  over  the  first  and 
last  figures ;  thus,  in  the  circulating  decimal  .728328328  -j- 
(otherwise  .7283),  the  repetend  is  283. 

Rep'e-tl'tion  (rgp'e-tfsh'tiu),  n.  [L.  repetitio  :  cf.  F. 
ripHilion.  See  Repeat.]  1.  The  act  of  repeating;  a 
doing  or  saying  again  ;  iteration. 

I  need  not  be  barren  of  accusations  ;  he  hath  faults,  with  sur- 
plus, to  tire  in  repetition.  Shak. 

2.  Recital  from  memory  ;  rehearsal. 

3.  (Mus.)  The  act  of  repeating,  singing,  or  playing, 
the  same  piece  or  part  a  second  time ;  reiteration  of  a 
note. 

4.  (Rhet.)  Reiteration,  or  repeating  the  same  word, 
or  the  same  sense  in  different  words,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  deeper  impression  on  the  audience. 

5.  (Astron.  &  Surv.)  The  measurement  of  an  angle  by 
successive  observations  with  a  repeating  instrument. 

Syn.  —  Iteration ;  rehearsal.    See  Tautoloqt. 
Rep^e-tl^tlon-al  (-al),         )  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  con- 
"      '    """  '    "),  )     taining,  repetition.    [jR.] 


containing 
repetition.     [?7.  S.]  "  "       X>r.  T.  Dwight. 

Rs-pet'i-tlve  (re-pSfT-tlv),  a.  Containing  repetition ; 
repeating,     [ij.] 

II  Rep'e-tl'tcr  (rgp't-ti'tBr),  n.  [Cf.  L.  repetUor  a 
reclaimer.]    (Ger,  Univ.)  A  private  instructor. 


Re-pine'  (re-pin'),  V.  i.  [Pref.  re-  -\- pine  to  languish.] 

1.  To  fail;  to  wane.  [Obs.}  "ttepining  courage 
yields  no  foot  to  foe."  Spenser. 

2.  To  continue  pining ;  to  feel  inward  discontent  which 
preys  on  the  spirits  ;  to  indulge  in  envy  or  complaint ;  to 
murmur. 

But  Lachesis  thereat  gan  to  repine.  Spenser. 

What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repined 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind  ?  Pope. 

Re-pine',  n.    Vexation ;  mortification.    [06*.]    Shak. 

Re-pin'er  (re-pin'er),  «.     One  who  repines. 

Re-pin'ing-ly,  adv.     With  repining  or  murmuring. 

II  Rep'kie  (rSp'ki),  M.  [From  the  native  name.]  (Zool.) 
Any  edible  sea  urchin.     [Alaska} 

Re-place' (re-plas'),  J),  t.  [Pref.  re- -\- place:  cf.  F. 
replacer.}  1.  To  place  again ;  to  restore  to  a  former 
place,  position,  condition,  or  the  like. 

The  earl  .  .  .  was  replaced  in  his  government.    Bacon. 

2.  To  refund  ;  to  repay ;  to  restore ;  as,  to  replace  a 
sum  of  money  borrowed. 

3.  To  supply  or  substitute  an  equivalent  for ;  as,  to 
replace  a  lost  document. 

With  Israel,  religion  replaced  morality.     31.  Arnold. 

4.  To  take  the  place  of  ;  to  supply  the  want  of ;  to 
fulflU  the  end  or  office  of. 

This  duty  of  right  intention  does  not  replace  or  supersede  the 
duty  of  consideration.  WTiewell. 

5.  To  put  in  a  new  or  different  place. 

I^^  The  propriety  of  the  use  of  replace  instead  of  dis- 
place., supersede,  take  the  place  of,  as  in  the  third  and 
fourth  definitions,  is  often  disputed  on  account  of  ety- 
mological discrepancy ;  but  the  use  has  been  sanctioned 
by  the  practice  of  careful  writers. 

Replaced  crystal  (Crystallog.),  a  crystal  having  one  or 
more  planes  in  the  place  of  its  edges  or  angles. 

Re-place'a-bil'i-ty  (-a-btl'i-ty),  n.  The  quality,  state, 
or  degree  of  being  replaceable. 

Re-place'a-Ue  (re-plas'a-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  or  ad- 
mitting of  being  put  back  into  a  place. 

2.  Admitting  of  having  its  place  supplied  by  a  like 
thing  or  an  equivalent ;  as,  the  lost  book  is  replaceable. 

3.  (Chem.)  Capable  of  being  replaced  (by),  or  of  being 
exchanged  (for) ;  as,  the  hydrogen  of  acids  is  replace- 
able by  metals  or  by  basic  radicals. 

Re-place'ment  (-ment),  re.     1.  The  act  of  replacing. 

2.  (Crystallog.)  The  removal  of  an  edge  or  an  angle 
by  one  or  more  planes. 

Re-plait'  (re-plaf),  v.  t.  To  plait  or  fold  again ;  to 
fold,  as  one  part  over  another,  again  and  again. 

Re-plant'  (re-plSnf),  V.  t.    To  plant  again. 

Re-plant'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.   That  may  be  planted  again. 

Re'plan-ta'tion  (re'plSn-ta'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  plant- 
ing again  ;  a  replanting.     [iJ.]  Hallywell. 

Re-plead'  (re-pled'),  V.  t.  &  i.     To  plead  again. 

Re-plead'er  (-er),  n.  (Law)  A  second  pleading,  or 
course  of  pleadings  ;  also,  the  right  of  pleading  again. 

Whenever  a  repleader  is  granted,  the  pleadings  must  begin  de 
novo.  Blackstone. 

Re-plen'ish  (re-plen'ish),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Re- 
plenished (-Tsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Replenishing.]  [OE. 
replenissen,  OF.  replenir ;  L.  pref.  re-  re-  -\- plenus  full. 
See  Full,  -ish,  and  cf.  Replete.]  1.  To  fill  again  after 
having  been  diminished  or  emptied ;  to  stock  anew ; 
hence,  to  fill  completely ;  to  cause  to  abound. 

Multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  Gen.  i.  28. 

The  waters  thus 
With  fish  replenished,  and  the  air  with  fowl.     Milton. 

2.  To  finish;  to  complete;  to  perfect.    [Obs.} 
We  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature.  Shak. 

Re-plen'isb,  v.  i.    To  recover  former  fullness.    [Obs.} 
The  humors  will  not  replenish  so  soon.  Bacon. 

Re-plen'ish-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  replenishes. 

Re-plen'ish-ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  replen- 
ishing, or  the  state  of  being  replenished. 

2.  That  which  replenishes ;  supply.  Cowper. 

Re-plete'  (re-plef),  a.  [L.  repletus,  p.  p.  of  replere  to 
fill  again,  fill  up ;  pref.  re-  re-  +  plere  to  fill,  akin  to  ple- 
nus  full :  cf.  F.  replet  corpulent.  See  Plenty,  Replen- 
ish.] Filled  again ;  completely  fiUed ;  full ;  charged  ; 
abounding.  "His  words  repZe^e  with  guile."  Milton. 
When  he  of  wine  was  replet  at  his  feast.  Chaucer. 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men.      Cowper. 

Re-plete',  v.  t.    To  fiU  completely,  or  to  satiety.   [R.} 

Re-plete'ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  replete. 

Re-ple'tion  (re-ple'shiin),  n.  [L.  repletio  a  filling  up  : 
cf.  F.  repletion.  See  Replete.]  1.  The  state  of  being 
replete  ;  superabundant  fullness. 

The  tree  had  too  much  repletion,  and  was  oppressed  with  its 

own  sap.  Bacon. 

Replecciovn  [overeating]  ne  made  her  never  sick.     Chaucer. 

2.  (Med.)  Fullness  of  blood ;  plethora.  Coxe. 

Re-ple'tive  (-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ripUtif.}  Tending  to 
make  replete  ;  filling.  —  Re-ple'tlve-ly,  adv. 

Re-ple'tO-ry  (-t6-ry),  a.    Repletive.     [R.} 

Re-plev'i-a-ble  (re-plev'I-a-b'l),  a.  [See  Replevy.] 
(Law)  Capable  of  being  replevied. 

Re-plov'in  (-In),  re.  [LL.  replevina.  See  Replevy, 
and  cf.  Plevin.]  1.  (Law)  A  personal  action  which 
lies  to  recover  possession  of  goods  and  chattels  wrong- 
fully taken  or  detained.  Originally,  it  was  a  remedy 
peculiar  to  cases  for  wrongful  distress,  but  it  may  gen- 
erally now  be  brought  in  all  cases  of  wrongful  taking  or 
detention.      '  Bouvier. 

2.  The  writ  by  which  goods  and  chattels  are  replevied. 

Re-plev'in,  v.  t.    (Law)  To  replevy. 

Re-plev'i-sa-ble  (-T-sa-b'l),  a.  [OF.  replevisable.} 
Repleviable.  Sir  31.  Hale. 

Re-plev'y  (-^),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Replevied  (-Id) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Replevtinq.]  [OF.  replevir,  LL.  reple- 
vire.  See  Pledge,  Replevin.]  1.  (Law)  To  take  or 
get  back,  by  a  writ  for  that  purpose  (goods  and  chattels 


wrongfully  taken  or  detained),  upon  giving  security  ts 
try  the  right  to  them  in  a  suit  at  law,  and,  if  that  should 
be  determined  against  the  plaintiff,  to  return  the  prop- 
erty replevied. 
2.  (Old  Eng.  Law)  To  bail.  Spense7: 

Re-plev'y  (re-plev'y),  n.     Replevin.        Mozley  &  W. 
II  Rep'11-ca  (rgp'll-ka),  n.     [It.     See  Reply,  v.  &  n.j 

1.  (Fine  Arts)  A  copy  of  a  work  of  art,  as  of  a  picture 
or  statue,  made  by  the  maker  of  the  original. 

2.  (Mus.)  Repetition. 

Rep'li-cant  (rgp'lT-kant),  re.    One  who  replies. 
Rep'll-cate  (ll-kat),  v.  t.    To  reply.     [Obs.} 
Repll-cate  (li-kat),        1  a.     [L.   replicatus,  p.  p.  of 
Rep'li-ca'ted  (-ka'ted), )       repUcare.     See    Replt.] 
Folded  over  or  backward  ;  folded  back  upon  itself ;  as, 
a  replicate  leaf  or  petal ;  a  replicate  margin  of  a  shell. 

Rep'li-ca'tion  (-ka'shiin),  re.     [L.  replicatio.   See  Re- 
ply.]    1.  An  answer ;  a  reply.  Shak. 
Withouten  any  repplicacioun.              Chaucer. 

2.  (Law  Pleadings)  The  reply  of  the  plaintiff,  in  mat- 
ters of  fact,  to  the  defendant's  plea. 

3.  Return  or  repercussion,  as  of  sound  ;  echo. 

To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds.  Shak. 

4.  A  repetition  ;  a  copy.  Farrar. 
Syn.  —  Answer ;  response  ;  reply;  rejoinder. 
Re-pli'er  (re-pli'er),  n.     One  who  replies.  Bacon. 
II  Re'plum  (re'pliira),  n.     [L.,  doorcase.]    (Bot.)  The 

framework  of  some  pods,  as  the   cress,  which  remains 
after  the  valves  drop  off.  Gray. 

Re-ply'  (re-pli'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Replied  (-plld') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Replying.]  [OE.  replien,  OF.  replier, 
F.  repliquer,  fr.  L.  replicare  to  fold  back,  make  a  re- 
ply ;  pref.  re-  re-  +  plicare  to  fold.  See  Ply,  and  cf. 
Replica.]  1.  To  make  a  return  in  words  or  writing ;  to 
respond ;  to  answer. 

O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?  Rom.  ix.  20. 

2.  (Law)  To  answer  a  defendant's  plea. 

3.  Figuratively,  to  do  sometliing  in  return  for  some- 
thing done  ;  as,  to  reply  to  a  signal ;  to  reply  to  the  fire 
of  a  battery. 

Syn.— To  answer;  respond;  rejoin. 

Re-ply',  V.  t.    To  return  for  an  answer.  Milton. 

Lords,  vouchsafe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  shall  reply.  Shak. 

Re-ply',  re.  ;pl.  Replies  (-pliz').  [See  Reply,  v.  i.,  and 
cf.  Replioa.]  That  which  is  said,  written,  or  done  in 
answer  to  what  is  said,  written,  or  done  by  another ;  an 
answer;  a  response. 

Syn.  —  Answer ;  rejoinder ;  response.  —  Reply,  Eejoin- 
DEE,  Answer.  A  reply  is  a  distinct  response  to  a  formal 
question  or  attack  in  speech  or  writing.  A  rejoinder  is  a 
second  reply  (a  reply  to  a  reply)  in  a  protracted  discus- 
sion or  controversy.  The  word  answer  is  used  in  two 
senses,  namely  (1),  in  the  most  general  sense  of  a  mere 
response  ;  as,  the  answer  to  a  question ;  or  (2),  in  the 
sense  of  a  decisive  and  satisfactory  confutation  of  an  ad- 
versary's argument,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  triumphant 
answer  to  the  speech  or  accusations  of  an  opponent.  Here 
the  noun  correMionds  to  a  frequent  use  of  the  verb,  as 
when  we  say,  "  This  will  answer  (i.  e.,  f  uUy  meet)  the  end 
in  view  ;  "  "It  answers  the  purpose." 

Re-ply'er  (-er),  n.    See  Replier.  Bacon. 

Re-pol'lsh  (re-p51'Ish),  v.  t.    To  polish  again. 

Re-pone'  (re-pon'),  V.  t.  [L.  reponere  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -)• 
ponere  to  place.]     To  replace.  R.  Baillie. 

Re-pop'U-Ia'tion  (re-pSp'ii-la'shiin),  re.  The  act  of 
repeopling ;  act  of  furnishing  with  a  population  anew. 

Re-port'  (re-porf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Repoeted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reporting.]  [F.  reporter  to  carry  back, 
carry  (cf.  rapporter;  see  Rapport),  L.  reportare  to  bear 
or  bring  back  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -|-  portare  to  bear  or  bring. 
See  Poet  bearing,  demeanor.]     1.  To  refer.     [Obs.} 

Baldwin,  his  son,  .  .  .  succeeded  his  father ;  so  like  unto  him 
that  we  report  the  reader  to  the  character  of  King  Almeric,  and 
will  spare  the  repeating  his  description.  Fuller, 

2.  To  bring  back,  as  an  answer;  to  announce  in  re- 
turn ;  to  relate,  as  what  has  been  discovered  by  a  person 
sent  to  examine,  explore,  or  investigate ;  as,  a  messenger 
reports  to  his  employer  what  he  has  seen  or  ascertained  ; 
the  committee  reported  progress. 

There  is  no  man  that  may  reporten  all.       Chaucer. 

3.  To  give  an  account  of ;  to  relate ;  to  teU ;  to  circu- 
late publicly,  as  a  story  ;  as,  in  the  common  phrase,  it  is 
reported.  Shak. 

It  is  reported  among  the  heathen,  and  Gashmu  saith  it,  that 
^hou  and  the  Jews  think  to  rebel.  Neh.  vi.  6- 

4.  To  give  an  official  account  or  statement  of ;  as,  a 
treasurer  reports  the  receipts  and  expenditures. 

5.  To  return  or  repeat,  as  sound;  to  echo.  [Obs.  or 
R.}  "  A  church  with  windows  only  from  above,  that  re- 
porteth  the  voice  thirteen  times."  Bacon. 

6.  (Parliamentary  Practice)  To  return  or  present  as 
the  result  of  an  examination  or  consideration  of  any  mat- 
ter officially  referred;  as,  the  committee  reported  the 
bill  with  amendments,  or  reported  a  new  bill,  or  reported 
the  results  of  an  inquiry. 

7.  To  make  minutes  of,  as  a  speech,  or  the  doings  of  a 
public  body ;  to  write  down  from  the  lips  of  a  speaker. 

8.  To  write  an  account  of  for  publication,  as  in  a  news- 
paper ;  as,  to  report  a  public  celebration  or  a  horse  race. 

9.  To  make  a  statement  of  the  conduct  of,  especially 
in  an  unfavorable  sense ;  as,  to  report  a  servant  to  his 
employer. 

To  <)e  reported,  or  To  be  reported  of,  to  be  spoken  of ;  to 
be  mentioned,  whether  favorably  or  unfavorably.  Acts 
xvi.  2.  —  To  report  one's  self,  to  betake  one's  self,  as  to  a 
superior  or  one  to  whom  service  is  due,  and  be  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  orders  or  do  service. 

Syn.— To  relate;  narrate,-  tell;  recite;  describe. 

Re-port'  (re-porf),  v.  i.  1.  To  make  a  report,  or 
response,  in  respect  of  a  matter  inquired  of,  a  duty 
enjoined,  or  information  expected;  as,  the  committee 
will  report  at  twelve  o'clock. 

2.  To  furnish  in  writing  an  account  of  a  speech,  the 
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proceedings  at  a  meeting,  the  particulars  of  an  occur- 
rence, etc.,  for  publication, 

3.  To  present  one's  self,  as  to  a  superior  officer,  or  to 
one  to  whom  service  is  due,  and  to  be  in  readiness  for 
orders  or  to  do  service  ;  also,  to  give  information,  as  of 
one*s  address,  condition,  etc.  ;  as,  the  officer  reported  to 
the  general  for  duty ;  to  report  weekly  by  letter. 

Re-port'  (re-porf),  n.  [Cf.  P.  rapport.  See  Repoet, 
V.  <.]  1.  That  which  is  reported.  Specifically  :  (a)  An 
account  or  statement  of  the  results  of  examination  or 
inquiry  made  by  request  or  direction  ;  relation.  "  From 
Thetis  sent  as  spies  to  make  report."  Waller.  (6)  A 
story  or  statement  circulating  by  common  talk ;  a  rumor ; 
hen«e,  fame ;  repute ;  reputation. 

It  was  a  true  report  that  1  heard  in  mine  own  land  of  thy  acts 
and  of  thy  wisdom.  1  Kings  x.  6. 

Cornelius  the  centurion,  a  just  man,  and  ...  of  good  report 
among  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  Acts  x.  22. 

(e)  Sound ;  noise ;  as,  the  report  of  a  pistol  or  a  cannon. 
(d)  An  official  statement  of  facts,  verbal  or  written  ;  es- 
pecially, a  statement  in  writing  of  proceedings  and  facts 
exhibited  by  an  officer  to  his  superiors ;  as,  the  reports 
of  the  heads  of  departments  to  Congress,  of  a  master  in 
chancery  to  the  court,  of  committees  to  a  legislative  body, 
and  the  like,  (e)  An  account  or  statement  of  a  judicial 
opinion  or  decision,  or  of  a  case  argued  and  determined 
in  a  court  of  law,  chancery,  etc.  ;  also,  in  the  plural,  the 
volumes  containing  such  reports ;  as,  Coke's  Reports. 
(/)  A  sketch,  or  a  fully  written  account,  of  a  speech, 
debate,  or  the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting,  legisla- 
tive body,  etc. 

2.  Rapport;  relation;  connection;  reference.    \_Obs.'] 

The  corridors  worse,  having  no  report  to  the  wings  they  join 
to.  Evelyn. 

Syn.  —  Account ;  relation ;  narration ;  detail ;  descrip- 
tion ;  recital ;  narrative ;  story ;  rumor ;  hearsay. 

Re-port'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  or  admitting  of 
being  reported. 

Re-port'age  (-aj),  n.    Same  as  Repoet.    lObs."] 

Re-port'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  reports.  Specifically  : 
(a)  An  officer  or  person  who  makes  authorized  state- 
ments of  law  proceedings  and  decisions,  or  of  legislative 
debates.  (6)  One  who  reports  speeches,  the  proceedings 
of  public  meetings,  news,  etc.,  for  the  newspapers. 

Of  our  tales  judge  and  reportour.  Chaucer. 

Re-port'lng-ly,  adv.    By  report  or  common  fame. 

Re'por-tO'rl-al  (re'por-to'rl-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  reporter  or  reporters ;  as,  the  reporiorial  staff  of  a 
newspaper. 

Re-pos'al  (re-poz'al),  n.  [From  Repose.]  1.  The 
act  or  state  of  reposing ;  as,  the  reposal  of  a  trust.  Shah. 

2.  That  on  which  one  reposes.     [06s.]  Burton. 

Re-pos'ance  (-ans),  ».    Reliance.  [OJs.]  John  Hall. 

Re-pose'  (re-poz'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reposed 
(-pozd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reposino.]  [F.  reposer ;  L. 
pref.  re-  re-  -\-pausare  to  pause.    See  Pause,  Pose,  v.'\ 

1.  To  cause  to  stop  or  to  rest  after  motion  ;  hence,  to 
deposit ;  to  lay  down  ;  to  lodge ;  to  reposit.     [06i.] 

But  these  thy  fortunes  let  ua  straight  repose 
In  this  divine  cave's  bosom.  Chapman. 

Pebbles  reposed  in  those  cliffs  amongst  the  earth  .  .  .  are  left 
behind.  Woodward. 

2.  To  lay  at  rest ;  to  cause  to  be  calm  or  quiet ;  to 
compose ;  to  rest ;  —  often  reflexive  ;  as,  to  repose  one's 
self  on  a  couch. 

AM  being  settled  and  reposed,  the  lord  archbishop  did  present 
his  majesty  to  the  lords  and  commons.  Fuller. 

After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 
Your  wearied  virtue.  Milton. 

3>  To  place,  have,  or  rest ;  to  set ;  to  intrust. 

The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee.        Shak. 
Re-pose',  v.  i.     l.  To  lie  at  rest ;  to  rest. 

Within  a  thicket  I  reposed.  Chapman. 

2.  Figuratively,  to  remain  or  abide  restfully  without 
anxiety  or  alarms. 

It  is  upon  these  that  the  soul  may  repose.    I.  Taylor. 

3.  To  lie  ;  to  be  supported ;  as,  trap  reposing  on  sand. 
Syn.  —  To  lie;  recline;  couch;  rest;  sleep;  settle; 

lodge;  abide. 

Re-pose',  n.  [F.  repos.  See  Repose,  v.I  X.  A  lying 
at  rest ;  sleep ;  rest ;  quiet. 

Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose.  Shak, 

2.  Rest  of  mind ;  tranquillity ;  freedom  from  uneasi- 
ness ;  also,  a  composed  manner  or  deportment. 

3.  (Poetic)  A  rest ;  a  pause. 

4.  (Fine  Arts)  That  harmony  or  moderation  which 
affords  rest  for  the  eye ;  —  opposed  to  the  scattering 
and  division  of  a  subject  into  too  many  unconnected 
parts,  and  also  to  anything  which  is  overstrained ;  as,  a 
painting  may  want  repose. 

Angle  of  repose  (Physics),  tlie  inclination  of  a  plane  at 
which  a  body  placed  on  the  plane  would  remain  at  rest, 
or  if  in  motion  would  roll  or  slide  down  with  uniform  ve- 
locity ;  the  angle  at  which  the  various  kinds  of  earth  vrill 
stand  when  abandoned  to  themselves. 

Syn. —  Rest;  recumbency;  reclination;  ease;  quiet; 
quietness ;  tranquillity ;  peace. 

Re-posed'  (re-pozd'),  a.  Composed ;  calm ;  tranquil ; 
at  rest.     Bacon.  —  Re-pOS'ed-lV  (re-poz'Sd-W),  adv.  — 

Re-pos'ed-ness,  n. 

Re-pose'ful  (re-poz'ful),  a.    Full  of  repose ;  quiet. 

Re-pos'er  (-poz'er),  n.    One  who  reposes. 

Re-pos'tt  (re-p3z'it),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  REPOsrrED  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Repositino.]  [L.  repositus,  p.  p.  of  re- 
ponere  to  put  back  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -f  ponere  to  put.  See 
Position.]  To  cause  to  rest  or  stay ;  to  lay  away ;  to 
lodge,  as  for  safety  or  preservation ;  to  place  ;  to  store. 
Others  reposit  their  young  in  holes.  Derham. 

Re'po-sl'tlon  (re'po-zTsh'Qn),  n.  [L.  repositio.'\  The 
act  of  repositing;  a  laying  up. 

Re-pos'i-tor  (re-p5z'I-ter),  n.  (Surg.)  An  instrument 
employed  for  replacing  a  displaced  organ  or  part. 

Re-poBl-to-ry  (rS-p8z't-t6-ry),  n.    [L.  reposiloHum, 


reposiorium :  cf .  OF.  repositoire.']  A  place  where  things 
are  or  may  be  reposited,  or  laid  up,  for  safety  or  preser- 
vation ;  a  depository.  Locke. 

Re'pos-sess'  (re'p5z-zSs'  or  -pos-sSs'),  v.  t.  To  pos- 
sess again  ;  as,  to  repossess  the  land.  Pope. 

To  ret>osseBB  one's  self  of  (something),  to  acquire  again 
(something  lost). 

Re'pos-ses'slon  (re'poz-zSsh'fin  or  -p5s-sSsh'iSn),  n. 
The  act  or  the  state  of  possessing  again. 

Re-pO'SUre   (re-po'zhfir ;    135),   n.    Rest ;  quiet. 

In  the  reposure  of  most  soft  content.         Marston. 

Re-pour'  (re-por'),  v.  t.    To  pour  again. 

II  Re-pous'S^'  (re-po6'sa'),  a.  [F.,  p.  p.  of  repousser 
to  thrust  back  ;  pref.  re-  -^pousser  to  push.  See  Push.] 
(a)  Formed  in  relief,  as  a  pattern  on  metal,  (b)  Or- 
namented with  patterns  in  relief  made  by  pressing  or 
hammering  on  the  reverse  side ;  —  said  of  thin  metal,  or 
of  a  vessel  made  of  thin  metal.  —  n.    Repouss6  work. 

RepooBs^  work,  ornamentation  of  metal  in  relief  by 
pressing  or  hammering  on  the  reverse  side. 

Re-prefe'  (re-pref),  n.    Reproof.     [Obs.']      Chaucer. 

Rep're-hend'  (rSp're-hSnd'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Rep- 
eehended  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Repeehendikq.]  X^-  I'^pre- 
hendere,  reprehensum,  to  hold  back,  seize,  check,  blame ; 
pref.  re-  re-  -\-  prehendere  to  lay  hold  of.  See  Prehen- 
sile, and  cf.  Repeisal.]  To  reprove  or  reprimand  with 
a  view  of  restraining,  checking,  or  preventing ;  to  make 
charge  of  fault  against ;  to  disapprove  of ;  to  chide  ;  to 
blame ;  to  censure.  Chaucer. 

Aristippus  being  reprehended  of  luxury  by  one  that  was  not 

rich,  for  that  he  gave  six  crowns  for  a  small  fish.  Bacon. 

Pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee.  Shak. 

In  which  satire  human  vices,  ignorance,  and  errors  .  .  .  are 

severely  reprehended.  Dryden. 

I  nor  advise  nor  reprehend  the  choice.    J.  Philips. 

Rep're-hend'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  reprehends. 

RepTe-hen'sl-ble  (;-hSu'sI-b'l),  a.  [L.  reprekensi- 
bilis :  cf.  F.  reprehensible."]  Worthy  of  reprehension  ; 
culpable  ;  censurable ;  blamable.  —  Rep're-hen'Si-ble- 
ness,  n.  —  RepTe-hen'si-bly,  adv. 

Rep're-hen'sion  (-shiin),  n.  [L.  reprehensio :  cf.  F. 
reprehension.']    Reproof ;  censure  ;  blame ;  disapproval. 

This  Basilius  took  as  though  his  mistress  had  given  him  a 
secret  reprehension  that  he  had  not  showed  more  gratefulness  to 
DoruB.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Syn.—  Censure ;  reproof ;  reprimand.  See  Admonition. 

Rep're-hen'sive  (-hen'slv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  reprehensif.] 
Containing  reprehension;  conveying  reproof.  South. 
—  Rep're-hen'sive-ly,  adv. 

Rep're-hen'SO-ry  (-so-ry),  a.  Containing  reproof; 
reprehensive ;  as,  reprehensory  complaint.         Johnson. 

Re'— pre-sent'  (re'pre-zenf),  V.  t.  To  present  again ; 
as,  to  re-present  the  points  of  an  argument. 

RepTe-sent'  (rgp'rS-zSnf),  V.  i.  [F.  reprhenier,  L. 
repraesentare,  repraesentatum  ;  pref.  re-  re — |-  praesen- 
iare  to  place  before,  present.  See  Peesbnt,  v.  <.]  1.  To 
present  again  or  anew ;  to  present  by  means  of  sometliing 
standing  in  the  place  of;  to  exhibit  the  counterpart  or 
image  of  ;  to  typify. 

Before  him  bum 
Seven  lamps,  as  in  a  zodiac  representing 
The  heavenly  fires.  Milton. 

2.  To  portray  by  pictorial  or  plastic  art ;  to  delineate  ; 
as,  to  represent  a  landscape  in  a  picture,  a  horse  in  bronze, 
and  the  like. 

3.  To  portray  by  mimicry  or  action  of  any  kind ;  to 
act  the  part  or  character  of  ;  to  personate  ;  as,  to  repre- 
sent Harolet. 

4.  To  stand  in  the  place  of ;  to  supply  the  place,  per- 
form the  duties,  exercise  the  rights,  or  receive  the  share, 
of ;  to  speak  and  act  with  authority  in  behalf  of ;  to  act 
the  part  of  (another) ;  as,  an  heir  represents  his  ances- 
tor ;  an  attorney  represents  his  client  in  court ;  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  represents  his  district  in  Congress. 

6.  To  exhibit  to  another  mind  in  language ;  to  show ; 
to  give  one's  own  impressions  and  judgment  of ;  to  bring 
before  the  mind ;  to  set  forth  ;  sometimes,  to  give  an  ac- 
count of ;  to  describe. 

He  represented  Rizzio's  credit  with  the  queen  to  be  the  chief 
and  only  obstacle  to  his  success  in  that  demand.  Robertson. 

This  bank  is  thought  the  greatest  load  on  the  Genoese,  and 
the  managers  of  it  have  been  represented  as  a  second  kind  of 
senate.  Addison. 

6.  To  serve  as  a  sign  or  symbol  of ;  as,  mathematical 
symbols  represent  quantities  or  relations ;  words  repre- 
sent ideas  or  things. 

7.  To  bring  a  sensation  of  into  the  mind  or  sensorium ; 
to  cause  to  be  known,  felt,  or  apprehended  ;  to  present. 

Among  these.  Fancy  next 
Her  office  holds  ;  of  all  external  things 
Which  the  five  watchful  senses  represent. 
She  forms  imaginations,  aery  shapes.  Milton. 

8.  (Metaph.)  To  form  or  image  again  in  consciousness, 
as  an  object  of  cognition  or  apprehension  (something 
which  was  originally  apprehended  by  direct  presenta- 
tion).   See  Peesentative,  3. 

The  general  capability  of  knowledge  necessarily  requires  that, 
besides  the  power  of  evoking  out  of  unconsciousness  one  por- 
tion of  our  retained  knowledge  in  preference  to  another,  we 
possess  the  faculty'  of  representing  in  consciousness  what  is 
thus  evoked.  .  .  .'This  Representative  Faculty  is  Imagination 
or  Phantasy.  Sir  Tr.  Hamilton. 

Rep're-sent'a-ble  (-4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  rep- 
resented. 

Rep're-sent'ance  (-ans),  n.  Representation ;  like- 
ness.    [Obs.]  Donne. 

Rep're-sent'ant  (-ant),  a.  [Cf.  F.  reprhentant.]  Ap- 
pearing or  acting  for  another ;  representing. 

RepTe-sent'ant,  n.  [V.  representant.]  A  represent- 
ative.    [Obs.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Rep're-sen-ta'tlon  (-zSn-ta'shSn),  ».  [F.  rrprhen- 
lation,  Jj.  repraesentatio.]  1.  The  net  of  representing, 
in  any  sense  of  the  verb. 

2.  That  which  represents.  Specifically :  (a)  A  like- 
ness, a  picture,  or  a  model ;  an,  a  representation  of  the 


human  face,  oi  figure,  and  the  like,  (b)  A  dramatic 
performance ;  as,  a  theatrical  representation ;  a  repre- 
sentation of  Hamlet,  (c)  A  description  or  statement; 
as,  the  representation  of  an  historian,  of  a  witness,  or 
an  advocate,  (d)  The  body  of  those  who  act  as  repre- 
sentatives of  a  community  or  society  ;  as,  the  represen- 
tation of  a  State  in  Congress,  (e)  (Insurance  Law)  Any 
collateral  statement  of  fact,  made  orally  or  in  writing, 
by  which  an  estimate  of  the  risk  is  affected,  or  either 
party  is  influenced. 

3.  The  state  of  being  represented. 

Syn.  —  Description ;  show ;  delineation ;  portraiture  ; 
likeness ;  resemblance ;  exhibition ;  sight. 

Re-pres'en-ta'tion  (re-prSz'Sn-ta'shiSn),  n.  [See 
Re-peesent.]  The  act  of  re-presenting,  or  the  state  of 
being  presented  again ;  a  new  presentation  ;  as,  re-pres- 
entation of  facts  previously  stated. 

Rep're-sen-ta'tion-a-ry  (rSp're-z5n-ta'shiin-a-ry),  a. 

Implying  representation  ;  representative.     [R-] 

Rep're-sent'a-tive  (-zSnt'a-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  represen- 
tatif.]     1.  Fitted  to  represent ;  exhibiting  a  similitude. 

2.  Bearing  the  character  or  power  of  another ;  act- 
ing for  another  or  others  ;  as,  a  council  representative  of 
the  people.  Swift. 

3.  Conducted  by  persons  chosen  to  represent,  or  act  as 
deputies  for,  the  people  ;  as,  a  representative  government. 

4.  (Nat.  Hist.)  (a)  Serving  or  fitted  to  present  the 
full  characters  of  the  type  of  a  group ;  typical ;  as,  a 
representative  genus  in  a  family,  (b)  Similar  in  general 
appearance,  structure,  and  habits,  but  living  in  different 
regions ;  —  said  of  certain  species  and  varieties. 

5.  (Metaph.)  Giving,  or  existing  as,  a  transcript  of 
what  was  originally  presentative  knowledge  ;  as,  repre- 
sentative ts.cvS.ties;  representative  knowledge.  See  Pee- 
sentative, 3,  and  Repeesent,  8. 

Rep're-sent'a-tive,  n.      [Cf.  UL.  repraesentativus.] 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  represents  (anything) ; 
that  which  exhibits  a  likeness  or  similitude. 

A  statue  of  Rumor,  whispering  an  idiot  in  the  ear,  who  was  the 
representative  of  Credulity.  Addison. 

Difficulty  must  cumber  this  doctrine  which  supposes  that  the 
perfections  of  God  are  the  representatives  to  us  of  whatever  we 
perceive  in  the  creatures.  Locke. 

2.  An  agent,  deputy,  or  substitute,  who  supplies  the 
place  of  another,  or  others,  being  invested  with  his  or 
their  authority. 

3.  (Law)  One  who  represents,  or  stands  in  the  place 
of,  another. 

^W'  The  executor  or  administrator  is  ordinarily  held 
to  DO  the  representative  of  a  deceased  person,  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  legal  representative,  or  the  per- 
sonal representative.  The  heir  is  sometimes  called  the 
real  representative  of  his  deceased  ancestor.  The  heirs 
and  executors  or  administrators  of  a  deceased  person  are 
sometimes  compendiously  described  as  his  real  and  per- 
sonal representatives.  Wharton.    Burrill. 

4.  A  member  of  the  lower  or  popular  house  in  a  State 
legislature,  or  in  the  national  Congress.     [U.  S.] 

5.  (Nat.  Hist.)  (a)  That  which  presents  the  full  char- 
acter of  the  type  of  a  group.  (6)  A  species  or  variety 
which,  in  any  region,  takes  the  place  of  a  similar  one  in 
another  region. 

Rep're-sent'a-tlve-ly,  adv.  In  a  representative  man- 
ner ;  vicariously. 

Rep're-sent'a-tive-neSB,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  representative. 

Dr.  Burnet  observes,  that  every  thought  is  attended  with 
consciousness  and  representativeness.  Spectator. 

Rep're-sent'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  shows,  exhibits, 
or  describes.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  representative.     [Obs.]  Swift. 

Rep're-sent'ment  (-ment),  n.  Representation.   [Obs.] 

Re-press'  (re-prSs'),  ^.  <.  [iiei.  re- -\- press.]  To 
press  again. 

Re-press' (re-prSs'),  u.  *.  [Pref.  re- -\- press:  cf.  L. 
reprimere,  repressum.  Cf.  Repeimand.]  1.  To  press 
back  or  down  effectually ;  to  crush  down  or  out ;  to 
quell ;  to  subdue ;  to  suppress ;  as,  to  repress  sedition 
or  rebellion ;  to  repress  the  first  risings  of  discontent. 

2.  Hence,  to  check ;  to  restrain ;  to  keep  back. 
Desire  of  wine  and  all  delicious  drinks,  .  .  . 
Thou  couldst  repress.  Milton. 

Syn.  — To  crush;  overpower;  subdue;  suppress;  re- 
strain; quell;  curb;  check. 

Re-press',  n.    The  act  of  repressing.     [Obs.] 

Re-press'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
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Re-press'1-ble  (-t-b'l),  a.   Capable  of  being  repressed. 
Re-pres'Sion  (re-prSsh'iSn),  n.     [Cf.  F.  repression.] 

1.  The  act  of  repressing,  or  state  of  being  repressed  ; 
as,  the  repression  of  evil  and  evil  doers. 

2.  That  which  represses ;  check ;  restraint. 
Re-press'lve  (re-prSs'Tv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  rSpressif,  LL. 

repressivus.]     Having  power,   or  tending,   to  repress ; 
as,  repressive  acts  or  measures.  —  Re-press'lve-ly,  adv. 

Re-prev'a-ble  (rS-prev'4-h'l),  a.    Reprovable.    [06.s.] 

Re-preve'  (re-prev'),  v.  t.  [See  Reprieve,  v.  I.]  To 
reprove.     [Obs.]    " Hepreve  hira  oihia  vice."    Chaucer, 

Re-preve',  n.    Reproof.    [Ofr*.]  Chaucer. 

Re-prlefe'  (rS-pref),  n.    Repreve.     [06*.]     Chaucer. 

Re-priev'al  (ri-prev'nl),  n.     Reprieve.  Overburi/. 

Re-prleve'  (re-prev'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reprieved 
(-prevd') ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  7i.  Reprievino.]  [OE.  repreven 
to  reject,  disallow,  OF.  reprover  to  blame,  reproach,  con- 
demn (pres.  il  reprueve),F.  riprouver  to  disapprove,  fr. 
L.  reprobare  to  reject,  condemn  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -\-  probare 
to  try,  prove.   See  Prove,  and  cf.  Reprove,  Reprobate.] 

X.  To  delay  the  punishment  of ;  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  sentence  on ;  to  give  a  respite  to  ;  to  respite ; 
as,  to  reprieve  a  criminal  for  thirty  days. 

He  reprieves  the  sinner  from  time  to  time.       Hogtrs, 

2.  To  relieve  for  a  time,  or  temporarily. 

Company,  though  it  may  ir/irieirn  man  from  his  niolnnoholy, 
yet  can  not  secure  him  from  his  conBcience.  Smith. 
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Re-prleve'  (re-prev'),  re.  1.  A  temporary  suspension 
of  the  execution  of  a  sentence,  especially  of  a  sentence 
of  death. 

The  morning  Sir  John  Hotham  was  to  die,  a  reprieve  was  sent 
to  suspend  the  execution  for  three  days.  Clarendon. 

2.  Interval  of  ease  or  relief ;  respite. 
'  All  that  I  ask  is  but  a  short  reprieve, 

Till  I  forget  to  love,  and  learn  to  grieve.     Denham, 

Rep'rl-mand  (rep'rl-mSnd),  n.  [F.  reprimande,  fr. 
L.  reprimendus,  reprimenda,  that  is  to  be  checked  or  sup- 
pressed, fr.  reprimere  to  check,  repress ;  pref.  re-  re-  + 
premere  to  press.  See  Press,  and  cf.  Repress.]  Severe 
or  formal  reproof  ;  reprehension,  private  or  public. 

Goldsmith  gave  his  landlady  a  sharp  reprimand  for  lier  treat- 
ment of  liini.  Macaiday, 

Rep'rl-mand,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reprimanded  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  77.  REPEI^MNDINO.]  [Cf.  F.  reprimander.  See 
Reprimand,  re.]  1.  To  reprove  severely  ;  to  reprehend; 
to  chide  for  a  fault ;  to  censure  formally. 

Germanicus  was  severely  reprimanded  by  Tiberius  for  travel- 
ing into  Egypt  without  his  permission.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  reprove  publicly  and  officially,  in  execution  of  a 
Bentence ;  as,  the  court  ordered  him  to  be  reprimanded. 

Syn.  —  To  reprove  ;  reprehend;  chide;  rebuke;  cen- 
BUre ;  blame.    See  Reprove. 

Rep'l'l-mand'er  (-mSnd'er),  n.    One  who  reprimands. 

Re-prlm'er  (re-prim'er),  re.  (Firearms)  A  machine 
or  Implement  for  applying  fresh  primers  to  spent  car- 
tridge shells,  so  that  the  shells  can  be  used  again. 

Re-prlnt'  (re-prlnf),  V.  t.  1.  To  print  again  ;  to  print 
a  second  or  a  new  edition  of. 

2.  To  renew  the  impression  of. 

The  whole  business  of  our  redemption  is  ...  to  reprint  God's 
image  upon  the  soul.  South. 

Re'print'  (re'prinf),  n.  A  second  or  a  new  impres- 
sion or  edition  of  any  printed  work ;  specifically,  the 
publication  in  one  country  of  a  work  previously  pub- 
lished in  another. 

Re-prlnt'er  (re-print'er),  n.     One  who  reprints. 

Re-pris'al  (re-priz'al),  re.  [F.  represaille,  It.  ripre- 
saglia,  rappresaglia,  LL.  reprensaliae,  fr.  L.  reprehen- 
dere,  reprehensum.  See  Repkehend,  Reprise.]  1.  The 
act  of  taking  from  an  enemy  by  way  of  retaliation  or 
indemnity. 

Debatable  ground,  on  which  incursions  and  reprisals  contin- 
ued to  take  place.  Macaulay. 

2.  Anything  taken  from  an  enemy  in  retaliation. 

3.  The  act  of  retorting  on  an  enemy  by  inflicting  suf- 
fering or  death  on  a  prisoner  taken  from  him,  in  retalia- 
tion for  an  act  of  inhumanity.  Vattel  (Trans.). 

4.  Any  act  of  retaliation.  Waierland. 
IiStters  of  marline  and  reprisal.    See  under  Marque. 
Re-pilS6'  (re-priz'),  re.     [F.  reprise,  fr.  reprendre,  re- 

pris,  to  take  back,  L.  reprekendere.    See  Reprehend.] 

1.  A  takipg  by  way  of  retaliation.     \_Obs.']        Dryden. 

2.  pi.  (Law)  Deductions  and  duties  paid  yearly  out  of 
a  manor  and  lands,  as  rent  charge,  rent  seek,  pensions, 
annuities,  and  the  like.    [Written  also  re^rfees.]  Burrill. 

3.  A  ship  recaptured  from  an  enemy  or  from  a  pirate. 
Re-prlse',  v.  t.     [Written  also  reprize.^    1.  To  take 

again ;  to  retake.     \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

2.  To  recompense  ;  to  pay.     \_Obs.'] 
Re-prlS'tln-ate  (re-prls'tTn-at),  V.  t.      [Pref.  re-  -f 
pristine.']    To  restore  to  an  original  state,    [i?.]   Shedd. 
Re-pris'ti-na'tion  (-ti-na'shiin),  re.     Restoration  to 
an  original  state ;  renewal  of  purity.    [JJ.]    E.  Browning. 
Re-prlve'  (re-prlv'),  V.  t,     [Pref.  re-  -\-  L.  privare  to 
deprive.]    To  take  back  or  away.     \Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Re-prive',  v.  t.    To  reprieve.     [06^.]  Howell. 

Re-prize'  (-priz'),  v.  t.    See  Reprise.    [06.5.]  Spenser. 
Re-prlz'es  (-priz'Sz),  n.  pi.    (Law)'  See  Reprise,  «. ,  2. 
Re-proach'  (re-proch'),  V.  t.   \imp.  &p. p.  Reproached 
(-prochf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reproaching.]    [F.  reprocher, 
OF.  reprochier,  (assumed)  LL.  repropiare ;  L.  pref.  re- 
again,  against,  back  -\-  prope  near  ;  hence,  originally,  to 
bring  near  to,  throw  in  one's  teeth.  Cf.  Approach.]  1.  To 
come  back  to,  or  come  home  to,  as  a  matter  of  blame ; 
to  bring  shame  or  disgrace  upon  ;  to  disgrace.     \_Obs.'\ 
1  thought  your  marriage  fit :  else  imputatioUj 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life.     Shak. 
2.  To  attribute   blame  to ;   to  allege  something  dis- 
graceful against ;    to  charge  with  a  fault ;   to  censure 
severely  or  contemptuously ;  to  upbraid. 

If  ye  be  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ.    1  Peter  iv.  14. 
That  this  newcomer,  Shame, 
There  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean.         Milton. 
Mezentius  .  .  .  with  his  ardor  warmed 
His  fainting  friends,  reproached  their  shameful  flight, 
Repelled  the  victors.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  upbraid ;  censure  ;  blame  ;  chide  ;  rebuke ; 
condemn ;  revile ;  vilify. 
Re-proach',  n.      [F.  reproche.     See  Reproach,  d.] 

1.  The  act  of  reproaching ;  censure  mingled  with  con- 
tempt; contumelious  or  opprobrious  language  toward 
any  person ;  abusive  reflections ;  as,  severe  reproach. 

No  reproaches  even,  even  when  pointed  and  barbed  with  the 

sharpest  wit,  appeared  to  give  him  pain.  Macaulay. 

Give  not  thine  heritage  to  reproach.       Joel  ii.  17. 

2.  A  cause  of  blame  or  censure  ;  shame  ;  disgrace. 

3.  An  object  of  blame,  censure,  scorn,  or  derision. 
Come,  and  let  us  build  up  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  that  we  be 

no  more  a  rp/iroacA.  Neh.]i.l7. 

Syn. —  Disrepute  ;  discredit;  dishonor;  opprobrium; 
invective  ;  contumely  ;  reviling  ;  abuse  ;  vilification  ; 
scurrility  ;  insolence  ;  insult ;  scorn  ;  contempt ;  igno- 
miny ;  shame  ;  scandal ;  disgrace  ;  infamy. 

Re-proach'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     [Cf.  F.  reprochable.] 

1.  Deserving  reproach ;  censurable. 

2.  Opprobrious ;  scurrilous.     [Obs."]         Sir  T.  Elyot. 

—  Re-proach'a-bie-ness,  re.  —  Re-proach'a-bly,  adv. 

Re-proach'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  reproaches. 
Re-proach'ful  (-ful),  a.     1.  Expressing  or  containing 
reproach  ;  upbraiding ;  opprobrious  ;  abusive. 

These  reproachful  speeches  .  .  . 

That  he  hath  breathed  in  my  dishonor  here.     Shak. 


2.  Occasioning    or   deserving    reproach  ;    shameful  ; 

base  ;  as,  a  reproachful  life. 

Syn.  —  Opprobrious  ;  contumelious  ;  abusive  ;  offen- 
sive ;  insulting ;  contemptuous  ;  scornful ;  insolent ;  scur- 
rilous I  disreputable  ;  discreditable ;  dishonorable ;  shame- 
ful ;  disgraceful ;  scandalous ;  base ;  vile ;  infamous. 

—  Re  - proach ' lul  - ly  (re  -  proch  'ful  - l^),  adv.  —  Re- 
proach'tul-ness,  re. 

Re-proach'less,  a.     Being  without  reproach. 
Rep'ro-ba-oy  (rgp'ro-ba-sjr),  n.     Reprobation.      [iJ.] 
Rep'ro-bance  (-bans),  re.   Reprobation.   [06s.]   Shak. 
Rep'ro-bate  (-bat),  a.     [L.  reprobatus,  p.  p.  of  repro- 
bare  to  disapprove,  condemn.     See  Reprieve,  Reprove.] 

1.  Not  enduring  proof  or  trial ;  not  of  standard  purity 
or  fineness ;  disallowed ;  rejected.     lObs.J 

Reprobate  silver  shall  men  call  them,  because  the  Lord  hath 
rejected  them.  Jer.  vi.  30. 

2.  Abandoned  to  punishment ;  hence,  morally  aban- 
doned and  lost ;  given  up  to  vice ;  depraved. 

And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 

By  spirits  reprobate.  Milton. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  who  is  given  up  to  wicked- 
ness; aa,  reprobate  coa&act.   "  JJeproia^e  desire. "  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Abandoned  ;  vitiated  ;  depraved  ;  corrupt ; 
wicked  ;  profligate ;  base ;  vile.    See  Abandoned. 

Rep'ro-bate,  re.     One  morally  abandoned  and  lost. 

i  acknowledge  myself  for  a  reprobate,  a  villain,  a  traitor  to 
the  king.  Sir  W.  Jialeigh. 

Rep'ro-bate  (-bat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Reprobated 
(-ba'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Reprobating.]  1.  To  disap- 
prove with  detestation  or  marks  of  extreme  dislike ;  to 
condemn  as  unworthy  ;  to  disallow  ;  to  reject. 

Such  an  answer  as  this  is  reprobated  and  disallowed  of  in  law; 
I  do  not  believe  it,  unless  the  deed  appears.  Ayliffe, 

Every  scheme,  every  person,  recommended  by  one  of  them, 
was  reprobated  by  the  other.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  abandon  to  punishment  without  hope  of  pardon. 

Syn.  —  To  condemn ;  reprehend  ;  censure  ;  disown ; 
abandon ;  reject. 

Rep'ro-bate-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  reprobate. 

Rep'ro-ba'ter  ( -ba'ter),  re.     One  who  reprobates. 

Rep'ro-ba'tion  (-ba'shun),  re.  [F.  reprobation,  or  L. 
reprobatio.']  1.  The  act  of  reprobating;  the  state  of 
being  reprobated  ;  strong  disapproval  or  censure. 

The  profligate  pretenses  upon  which  he  was  perpetually  so- 
liciting an  increase  of  his  disgraceful  stipend  are  mentioned 
with  becoming  reprobation.  Jeffrey. 

Set  a  brand  of  reprobation  on  clipped  poetry  and  false  coin. 

Dryden. 

2.  (Theol.)  The  predestination  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  human  race  as  reprobates,  or  objects  of  condem- 
nation and  punishment. 

Rep'ro-ba'tion-er  (-er),  «.  (Theol.)  One  who  believes 
in  reprobation.     See  Reprobation,  2.  South. 

Rep'ro-ba-tive  (-ba-tiv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rep- 
robation ;  expressing  reprobation. 

Rep'ro-ba'tO-ry  (-ba'to-ry),  a.     Reprobative. 

Re'pro-duce'  (re'pro-dus'),  V.  I.  To  produce  again. 
Especially :  (a)  To  bring  forward  again ;  as,  to  reproduce 
a  witness ;  to  reproduce  charges ;  to  reproduce  a  play. 

(b)  To  cause  to  exist  again. 

Those  colors  are  unchangeable,  and  whenever  all  those  rays 
with  those  their  colors  are  mixed  again  they  reproduce  the 
same  white  light  as  before.  Sir  1.  Newton. 

(c)  To  produce  again,  by  generation  or  the  like ;  to  cause 
the  existence  of  (something  of  the  same  class,  kind,  or 
nature  as  another  thing) ;  to  generate  or  beget,  as  off- 
spring ;  as,  to  reproduce  a  rose ;  some  animals  are  repro- 
duced by  gemmation,  (d)  To  make  an  image  or  other 
representation  of ;  to  portray ;  to  cause  to  exist  in  the 
memory  or  imagination  ;  to  make  a  copy  of ;  as,  to  re- 
produce a  person's  features  in  marble,  or  on  canvas  ;  to 
reproduce  a  design. 

Re'pro-du'cer  (-du'ser),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
reproduces.  Burke. 

Re'pro-dUC'tlon  (-duk'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  reproduc- 
tion.'] 1.  The  act  or  process  of  reproducing ;  the  state 
of  being  reproduced ;  specifically  (Biol. ),  the  process  by 
which  plants  and  animals  give  rise  to  offspring. 

It^°°  There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  reproduction  ; 
viz.  :  asexual  reproduction  (agamogenesis)  and  sexual  re- 
production (gamogenesis).  In  both  cases  the  new  indi- 
vidual is  developed  from  detached  portions  of  the  parent 
organism.  In  asexual  reproduction  (gemmation,  fission, 
etc.),  the  detached  portions  of  the  organism  develop  into 
new  individuals  without  the  intervention  of  other  living 
matter.  In  sexual  reproduction,  the  detached  portion, 
which  is  always  a  single  cell,  called  the  female  germ  cell, 
is  acted  upon  by  another  portion  of  living  matter,  the 
male  germ  cell,  usually  from  another  organism,  and  in 
the  fusion  of  the  two  (imprecation)  a  new  cell  is  formed, 
from  the  development  of  which  arises  a  new  individual. 

2.  That  which  is  reproduced. 

Re'pro-duc'tive  (-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  reproductif.'] 
Tending,  or  pertaining,  to  reproduction ;  employed  in  re- 
production. Lyell. 

Re'pro-dUC'tO-ry  (-tS-ry),  a.    Reproductive. 

Re-proof  (re-proof'),  re.  [OE.  reproef.  See  Proof, 
Reprove.]  1.  Refutation  ;  confutation  ;  contradiction. 
\_Obs.-] 

2.  An  expression  of  blame  or  censure ;  especially, 
blame  expressed  to  the  face  ;  censure  for  a  fault ;  chid- 
ing ;  reproach. 

Those  best  can  bear  reproof  who  merit  praise.       Pope. 

Syn.  —  Admonition ;  reprehension  ;  chiding ;  repri- 
mand ;  rebuke ;  censure ;  blame.    See  Admonition. 

Re-prov'a-ble  (re-proov'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  reprouva- 
6Ze.]     Worthy  of  reproof  or  censure.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Syii.  —  Blamable;  blameworthy;  censurable  ;  repre- 
hensible ;  culpable ;  rebukable. 

—  Re-prov'a-ble-ness,  re.  —  Re-prov'a-bly,  adv. 

Re-prov'al  (-ol),  n.    Reproof.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Re-prove'  (re-probv'),  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reproved 

(-proovd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Repeovhtg.]     [F.  riprouver. 


OF.  reprover,  fr.  L.  reproba/re.    See  Reprieve,  Refbo- 
bate,  and  cf.  Reproof.]     1.  To  convince.    \_Obs.'] 

When  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  and  of 
righteousness,  and  of  judgment.  Joliu  xvi-  8. 

2.  To  disprove ;  to  refute.     \_Obs.  ] 

Heprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can.  Shak. 

3.  To  chide  to  the  face  as  blameworthy ;  to  accuse  as 
guilty ;  to  censure. 

What  if  thy  son 
Prove  ^disobedient,  and,  reproved,  retort, 
"  Wherefore  didst  thou  beget  me  ?  "  Milton, 

4.  To  express  disapprobation  of  ;  as,  to  reprove  faults. 
He  neither  reproved  the  ordinance  of  John,  neitlier  plainly 

condemned  the  fastings  of  other  men.  UdalL 

Syn.  —  To  reprehend ;  chide  ;  rebuke ;  scold  ;  blame ; 
censure.  —  Reprove,  Rebuke,  Reprimand.  These  words 
all  signify  the  expression  of  disapprobation.  To  reprove 
implies  greater  calmness  and  self-possession.'  To  rebuke 
implies  a  more  excited  and  personal  feeling.  A  reproof 
may  be  administered  long  after  the  offense  is  committed, 
and  is  usually  intended  for  the  reformation  of  the  of- 
fender ;  a  rebuke  is  commonly  given  at  the  moment  of 
the  vnrong,  and  is  administered  by  way  of  punishment 
and  condemnation.  A  reprimand  proceeds  from  a  person 
invested  with  authority,  and  is  a  formal  and  official  act. 
A  child  is  reproved  for  his  faults,  and  rebuked  for  his  im- 
pudence, A  military  officer  is  reprimanded  for  neglect 
or  violation  of  duty. 

Re-prov'er  (re-proov'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
reproves. 

Re-prov'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  reproving  manner. 

Re-prune'  5e-prun'),  v.  t.    To  prune  again  or  anew. 
Yet  soon  reprunes  her  wing  to  soar  anew.        Young, 

Rep'-sll'ver  (rSp'sil'ver),  re.  [See  Reap.^j  Money 
anciently  paid  by  servile  tenants  to  their  lord,  in  lieu  of 
the  customary  service  of  reaping  his  corn  or  grain. 

Rep'tant  (rep'tont),  a.  [L.  reptans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
reptare,  v.  intens.  from  repere  to  creep.    See  Reptile.] 

1.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Repent. 

2.  (Zool.)  Creeping;  crawling;  —  said  of  reptiles, 
worms,  etc. 

II  Rep-tan'U-a  (rSp-tSn'shT-4),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool,) 
A  division  of  gastropods ;  the  Pectinibranchiata. 

Rep-ta'tlon  (rep-ta'shtin),  re.  [L.  replatio,  from  rep- 
tare :  cf .  F.  reptation.']  (Zool.)  The  act  of  creeping. 
Rep'ta-tO-ry  (rSp'ta-to-r5f),  a.  (Zool.)  Creeping. 
Rep'tlle  (rSp'til ;  277),  a.  [F.  reptile,  L.  replilis,  fr. 
repere,  reptum,  to  creep ;  cf.  Lith.  reploti;  perh.  akin 
to  L.  serpere.  Cf.  Serpent.]  1.  Creeping ;  moving  on 
the  belly,  or  by  means  of  small  and  short  legs. 

2.  Hence :  Groveling ;  low ;  vulgar ;  as,  a  reptile  race 
or  crew ;  reptile  vices. 

There  is  also  a  false,  reptile  prudence,  the  result   not  of 

caution,  but  of  fear.  Burke. 

And  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 

From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men.         Coleridge. 

Rep'tlle,  re.     1.  (Zool.)  An  animal  that  crawls,  or 

moves  on  its  belly,  as  snakes,  or  by  means  of  small,  short 

legs,  as  lizards,  and  the  like. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  tlie  snail 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path  ; 

But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarned. 

Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live.  Cowper, 

2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Reptilia,  or  one  of  the  Amphibia, 
(J^°°  The  amphibians  were  formerly  classed  with  Rep- 

tiha,  and  are  still  popularly  called  reptiles,  though  much 
more  closely  allied  to  the  fishes. 

3.  A  groveling  or  very  mean  person. 

II  Rep-tU'1-a  (rSp-til'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  A 
class  of  air-breathing  oviparous  vertebrates,  usually  cov- 
ered with  scales  or  bony  plates.  The  heart  generally 
has  two  auricles  and  one  ventricle.  The  development  of 
the  young  is  the  same  as  that  of  birds. 

II^°"  It  is  nearly  related  in  many  respects  to  Aves,  or 
birds.  The  principal  existing  orders  are  Testudinata  or 
Chelonia  (turtles),  Crocodilia,  Lacertilia  (lizards),  Ophidia 
(serpents),  and  Khynchocephala ;  the  chief  extinct  orders 
are  Dinosauria,  Theromorpha,  Mosasauria,  Pterosauria, 
Plesiosauria,  Ichthyosauria. 

Rep-tll'l-an  (-an),  a.     Belonging  to  the  reptiles. 

Reptilian  age  (Geol.),  that  part  of  geological  time  com- 
prising the  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  periods, 
and 'distinguished  as  that  era  in  which  the  class  of  rep- 
tiles attained  its  highest  expansion ;  —  called  also  the 
Secondary  or  Mesozoic  age. 

Rep-til'I-an,  re.    (Zool.)  One  of  the  Reptilia ;  a  reptile. 

Re-pub'llc  (re-piib'lik),  re.  [F.  republigue,  L.  ?•««- 
publica  commonwealth ;  res  a  thing,  an  affair  -|-  pu- 
blicus,   publica,  public.    See   Real,  a.,  and  Public] 

1.  Common  weal.     [06s.]  £.  Jonson, 

2.  A  state  in  which  the  sovereign  power  resides  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  and  is  exercised  by  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  them  ;  a  commonwealth.  Cf.  De- 
mocracy, 2. 

11^°°  In  some  ancient  states  called  republics  the  sov- 
ereign power  was  exercised  by  an  hereditary  aristocracy 
or  a  privileged  few,  constituting  a  government  now  dis- 
tinctively called  an  aristocracy.  In  some  there  was  a 
division  of  authority  between  an  aristocracy  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  except  slaves.  No  existing  re- 
public recognizes  an  exclusive  privilege  of  any  class  to 
govern,  or  tolerates  the  institution  of  slavery. 

Republic  of  letters,  the  collective  body  of  literary  or 
learned  men. 

Re-pub'lic-an  (-IT-kan),  a.  [F.  rSpublicain.}  1.  0\ 
or  pertaining  to  a  republic. 

The  Roman  emperors  were  republican  magistrates  named  by 
the  senate.  Slacaulay. 

2.  Consonant  with  the  principles  of  a  republic ;  as,  re- 
publican sentiments  or  opinions ;  republican  manners. 

Republican  party.  {U.  S.  Politics)  (a)  An  earlier  name 
of  the  Democratic  party  when  it  was  opposed  to  the 
Federal  party.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  its  great  leader. 
(6)  One  of  the  existing  great  parties.  It  was  organized 
in  1856  by  a  combination  of  voters  from  other  parties  foi 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  extension  of  slavery,  and  in 
1860  it  elected  Abraham  Lincoln  president. 
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REPUBLICAN 

Re-publlc-an  (re-publT-kan),  n.  1.  One  who  favors 
or  prefers  a  republican  form  of  government. 

2.  ( U.  S.  Politics)  A  member  of  the  Republican  party. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  American  cliff  swallow.  The  cillf 
swallows  build  their  nests  side  by  side,  many  together. 
(6)  A  South  African  weaver  bird  (Philetssrus  socius). 
These  weaver  birds  build  many  nests  together,  under  a 
large  rooflike  shelter,  which  they  make  of  straw. 

A    ^^  B    ^'^ 


A  Kepublioan  or  Sociable  Weaver  Bird  (Philetsei-us  socius), 
B  Its  Compound  Nest,  much  reduced. 

Red  republican.    See  under  Bed. 

Re-pub'lic-an-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  republica- 
nisme.'\  1.  A  republican  form  or  system  of  government ; 
the  principles  or  theory  of  republican  government. 

2.  Attachment  to,  or  political  sympathy  for,  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  -  Burke. 

3.  The  principles  and  policy  of  the  Republican  party, 
80  called.     {_U.  S.] 

Re-pub'llc-an-Ize  (-iz),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reptib- 

LICANIZED  (-iizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rephblicanizing  (-!'- 
zing).]  [Cf.  F.  republicaniser.']  To  change,  as  a  state, 
into  a  republic ;  to  convert  to  republican  principles ;  as, 
France  was  republicanized ;  to  repubUcanize  the  rising 
generation.  D.  Ramsay. 

Re-pub'll-cate  (re-ptSbll-kat),  v.  t.  [Cf.  LL.  repu- 
blicare.']    To  make  public  again  ;  to  republish.     [06s.] 

Re-pub'11-ca'tlon  (re-pub'lT-ka'shun),  n.  A  second 
publication,  or  a  new  publication  of  something  before 
published,  as  of  a  former  will,  of  a  volume  already  pub- 
lished, or  the  like ;  specifically,  the  publication  in  one 
country  of  a  work  first  issued  in  another ;  a  reprint. 

If  there  be  many  testaments,  the  last  overthrows  all  the  for- 
mer ;  but  the  republication  of  a  former  will  revokes  one  of  a 
later  date,  and  establishes  the  first.  Blackstone. 

Re-pub'llsh  (re-piib'Iish),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Re- 
published (-llslit) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Republishing.]  To 
publish  anew ;  specifically,  to  publish  in  one  country  (a 
work  first  published  in  another) ;  also,  to  revive  (a  will) 
by  reexecution  or  codicil. 
'Subse(iuent  to  the  purchase  or  contract,  the  devisor  repvh- 
lished  his  will.  Blackstone. 

Re-pub'lish-er  (-er),_ra.     One  who  r^ublishes. 

Re-pu'di-a-ble  (re-pu'dl-a^b'l),  a.  [See  Repudiate.] 
Admitting  of  repudiation  ;  fit  or  proper  to  be  put  away. 

Re-pu'di-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Repudiated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Repudiating.]  [L.  repudialus, 
p.  p.  of  repudiare  to  repudiate,  reject,  fr.  repudium  sepa- 
ration, divorce;  pref.  re-  re-  -\~ pudere  to  be  ashamed.] 

1.  To  cast  off ;  to  disavow  ;  to  have  nothing  to  do  with ; 
to  renounce  ;  to  reject. 

Servitude  is  to  be  repudiated  with  greater  care.     Prynne. 

2.  To  divorce,  put  away,  or  discard,  as  a  wife,  or  a 
woman  one  has  promised  to  marry. 

His  separation  from  Terentia,  whom  he  repudiated  not  long 
afterward.  Bolingbroke. 

3.  To  refuse  to  acknowledge  or  to  pay ;  to  disclaim  ; 
as,  the  State  has  repudiated  its  debts. 

Re-pu'dl-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  [Of.  F.  ripudiation,  L. 
repudiatio.']  The  act  of  repudiating,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing repudiated ;  as,  the  repudiation  of  a  doctrine,  a  wife, 
a  debt,  etc. 

Re-pu'dl-a'tlon-lst,  n.  One  who  favors  repudiation, 
especially  of  a  public  debt. 

Ro-pu'di-a'tor  (re-pu'di-a'ter),  n.  [L.,  a  rejecter, 
contemner.]     One  who  repudiates. 

Re-pugn'  (re-pun'),  v.  t.  [F.  repugner,  L.  repxignare, 
repugnaium  ;  pref.  re--\-pugnare  to  fight.  See  Pdgna- 
Oious.]     Tc  fight  against ;  to  oppose;  to  resist,     [i?.] 

Stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth.  Shak. 

Re-pug'na-ble  (re-pug'na-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
repugned  or  resisted.     [JS.]  Sir  T.  North. 

Re-pug'nance  (-nans),       1  n.    [F.  repugnance,  L.  re- 

Re-pug'nan-cy  (-nan-sy),  (  pugnantia.']  The  state 
or  condition  of  being  repugnant;  opposition;  contrari- 
ety ;  especially,  a  strong  instinctive  antagonism ;  aver- 
sion ;  reluctance ;  unwillingness,  as  of  mind,  passions, 
principles,  qualities,  and  the  like. 

That  which  causes  us  to  lose  most  of  our  time  is  the  repug- 
nance which  we  naturally  have  to  labor.  Dryden. 
Let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats, 
"Without  rejnupianoj.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Aversion  ;  reluctance;  unwillingness;  dislike; 
antipathy ;  hatred  ;  hostility  ;  irreconcQableness ;  con- 
trariety; inconsistency.    See  Dislike. 

Re-pug'nant  (-nant),  a.  [F.  repugnant,  or  L.  re- 
pugnans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  repugnare.  See  Repugn.]  Dis- 
posed to  fight  against ;  hostile  ;  at  war  with.;  being  at 
variance  ;  contrary  ;  inconsistent ;  refractory  ;  disobe- 
dient; also,  distasteful  in  a  high  degree;  offensive;  — 
usually  followed  by  to,  rarely  and  less  properly  by  with  ; 
as,  all  rudeness  was  repugnant  to  her  nature. 

[His  sword]  repugnant  to  command.  Shak. 

There  is  no  breach  of  a  divine  law  but  is  more  or  less  repug- 
nant unto  the  will  of  the  Lawgiver,  God  himself.  Perkins. 
_  Syn.  —  Opposite  ;  opposed ;  adverse  ;  contrary ;  incon- 
Bistent ;  irreconcilable  ;  hostile  ;  inimical. 

Re-pug'nant-ly,  adv.    In  a  repugnant  manner. 

Re-pug'nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [Prom  L.  repugnare.  See 
Repugn.]    To  oppose  ;  to  fight  against.     [Obs.'] 

Re-pugn'er  (re-pun'er),  n.    One  who  repugns. 

Re-pul'lu-late  (re-piSl'liS-lat),  V.  i.  [L.  repullulare, 
repuUulatum.    See  Pullulate.]    To  bud  again. 

Though  tares  repvllulate,  there  is  wheat  still  left  in  the  field. 

Botvell. 
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Re-pul'la-la'tlon  (rJ-pfil'lii-la'shiSn),  n.  The  act  of 
budding  again  ;  the  state  of  having  budded  again. 

Re-pulse'  (re-pills'),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Repulsed 

(-piilst') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Repulsing.]     [L.  repulsus,  p.  p. 

of  repellere.    See  Repel.]    1.  To  repel ;  to  beat  or  drive 

back ;  as,  to  repulse  an  assaXilt ;  to  repulse  the  enemy. 

Complete  to  have  discovered  and  repulsed 

"Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeming  friend.        Milton. 

2.  To  repel  by  discourtesy,  coldness,  or  denial ;  to  re- 
ject ;  to  send  away  ;  as,  to  repulse  a  suitor  or  a  proffer. 

Re-pulse',  n.     [L.  repulsa,  fr.  repellere,  repulsum.'] 

1.  The  act  of  repelhng  or  driving  back  ;  also,  the  state 
of  being  repelled  or  driven  back. 

By  fate  repelled,  and  with  repulses  tired.      Denham. 

He  received  in  the  repulse  of  Tarquin  seven  hurts  in  the 

body.  Shak. 

2.  Figuratively :  Refusal ;  denial ;  rejection ;  failure. 
Re-pulse'less,  a.    Not  capable  of  being  repulsed. 
Re-puls'er  (-er),  n.   One  who  repulses,  or  drives  back. 
Re-pul'slon  (re-ptSl'shiin),  n.    [L.  repulsio :  cf .  F.  re- 

pulsion.']  1.  The  act  of  repulsing  or  repelHng,  or  the 
state  of  being  repulsed  or  repelled. 

2.  A  feeling  of  violent  offense  or  disgust ;  repugnance. 

3.  {Physics)  The  power,  either  inherent  or  due  to 
some  physical  action,  by  which  bodies,  or  the  particles 
of  bodies,  are  made  to  recede  from  each  other,  or  to  resist 
each  other's  nearer  approach  ;  as,  molecular  repulsion  ; 
electrical  repulsion. 

Re-pul'Slve  (-slv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  repulsi/.^  1.  Serving, 
or  able,  to  repulse ;  repellent ;  as,  a  repulsive  force. 

Repulsive  of  his  might  the  weapon  stood.  Pope. 

2.  Cold;  forbidding;  offensive;  a.s, repulsive maimeTs. 

—  Re-pul'sive-ly,  adv.—Re-pvl'aive-neBS,  n. 
Re-pul'so-ry  (-s6-ry),  a.    [L.  repulsorius.1     Repul- 
sive ;  driving  back. 

Re-pur'chase  (re-pflr'clms ;  48),  v.  t.  To  buy  back  or 
again  ;  to  regain  by  purchase.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Re-pur'chase,  n._  The  act  of  repurchasing. 

Re-pu'ri-fy  (re-pu'ri-fy),  v.  t.    To  purify  again. 

Rep'u-ta-ble  (rep'6-ta-b'l),  a.  [From  Repute.] 
Having,  or  worthy  of,  good  repute ;  held  in  esteem ;  hon- 
orable ;  praiseworthy ;  as,  a  reputable  man  or  character ; 
reputable  conduct. 

In  the  article  of  danger,  it  is  as  reputable  to  elude  an  enemy 
as  defeat  one.  Broome. 

Syn.  —  Respectable  ;  creditable ;  estimable. 

—  Rep'u-ta-ble-ness,  n.  —  Rep'u-ta-bly,  adv. 
Rep'U-ta'tion  (-ta'shtin),  n.     [F.  reputation,  L.  repu- 

tatio  a  reckoning,   consideration.      See  Repute,   v.  t.'] 

1.  The  estimation  in  which  one  is  held  ;  character  in 
public  opinion ;  the  character  attributed  to  a  person, 
thing,  or  action ;  repute. 

The  best  evidence  of  reputation  is  a  man's  whole  life.    Ames. 

2.  {Law)  The  character  imputed  to  a  person  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  admissible  in  evi- 
dence when  he  puts  his  character  in  issue,  or  when  such 
reputation  is  otherwise  part  of  the  issue  of  a  case. 

3.  Specifically  :  Good  reputation ;  favorable  regard ; 
public  esteem  ;  general  credit ;  good  name. 

I  see  my  reputation  is  at  stake.  Shak. 

The  security  of  his  reputation  or  good  name.    Blackstone. 

4.  Account ;  value.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

[Christ]  made  himself  of  no  repiLtation.       Phil.  ii.  7. 
Syn.  —  Credit ;  repute  ;  regard ;   estimation ;  esteem ; 
honor ;  fame.    See  the  Note  under  Chaeactek. 
Re-put'a-Uve-ly  (re-piit'a-tTv-ly),  adv.     By  repute. 
Re-pute' (re-puf),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reputed;^. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reputing.]      [F.  reputer,  L.  repidare  to 
count  over,  thuik  over ;  pref.  re-  re-  -|-  putare  to  count, 
think.      See  PuTATrvE.]     To  hold  in  thought ;    to  ac- 
count ;  to  estimate  ;  to  hold  ;  to  think ;  to  reckon. 

Wherefore  are  we  counted  as  beasts,  and  reputed  vile  in  your 

sight  ?  Job  xvili.  3. 

The  king  your  father  was  reputed  for 

A  prince  most  prudent.  Shak. 

Re-pute',   n.      1.    Character  reputed  or  attributed ; 

reputation,  whether  good  or  bad  ;  established  opinion  ; 

public  estimate. 

He  who  reigns 
Monarch  in  heaven,  till  then  as  one  secure 
Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute.  Milton. 

2.  Specifically:  Good  character  or  reputation;  credit 
or  honor  derived  from  common  or  public  opinion ;  — 
opposed  to  disrepute.  "  Dead  stocks,  which  have  been 
of  repute.''^  F.  Beaumont. 

Re-put'ed-ly  (re-put'gd-Iy),  adv.  In  common  opinion 
or  estimation  ;  by  repute. 

Re-pute'less,  a.  Not  having  good  repute ;  disrepu- 
table; disgraceful;  inglorious.     [jB.]  Shak. 

Re-quere'  (re-kwer'),  V.  t.     To  require.     [Obs."] 

Re-quest'  (re-kwSsf),  n.  [OE.  requeste,  OF.  requeste, 
F.  requete,  LL.  requesta,  for  requisita,  fr.  L.  requirere, 
requisitum,  to  seek  again,  ask  for.  See  Require,  and  cf. 
Quest.]  1.  The  act  of  asking  fOL  anything  desired ; 
expression  of  desire  or  demand ;  solicitation ;  prayer ; 
petition;  entreaty. 

I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  asked  for  or  requested.  "  He  gave 
them  their  request."  Ps.  cvi.  15. 

I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests.         Shak. 

3.  A  state  of  being  desired  or  held  in  such  estimation 
as  to  be  sought  after  or  asked  for  ;  demand. 

Knowledge  and  fame  were  in  as  great  request  as  wealth  among 
us  now.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Court  of  Requests,  fa)  A  local  tribunal,  sometimes  called 
Court  of  Cmuncience,  founded  by  act  of  Parliament  to 
facilitate  the  recovery  of  sm.all  debts  from  any  inhabit- 
ant or  trader  in  the  district  defined  by  the  act ;  —  now 
mostly  abolished,  (b)  A  court  of  equity  for  the  relief  of 
such  persons  as  addressed  the  sovereit^u  by  supplication  ; 

—  now  abolished.  It  was  inferior  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery.   [Eng.]  Brandt  &  C. 

Syn. —Asking;  solicitation;  petition;  prayer;  sup- 
plication ;  entreaty ;  suit. 


REQUITAL 

Re-quest'  (re-kwBst'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Requested  ; 

p.J>r.  &  vb.  n.  Requesting.]  [Cf.  OF.  requester,  F.  re- 
queter.']  1.  To  ask  for  (something) ;  to  express  desire 
for ;  to  solicit ;  as,  to  request  his  presence,  or  a  favor. 

2.  To  address  with  a  request ;  to  ask. 

I  request  you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom.  Shah. 

Syn.  — To  ask;  solicit;  entreat;  beseech.    See  Beg. 

Re-quest'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  requests ;  a  petitioner. 

Re-qulck'en  (re-kwTk''n),  v.  t.  To  quicken  anew; 
to  reanimate  ;  to  give  new  life  to.  Shak. 

Re'qui-em  (re'kwi-em ;  277),  n.  [Ace.  of  L.  requiei 
rest,  the  first  words  of  the  Mass  being  "Requiem  aeter- 
nam  dona  eis,  Domine,"  give  eternal  rest  to  them,  0 
Lord ;  pref.  re-  re-  +  quies  quiet.  See  Quiet,  n.,  and 
cf.  Requin.]  1.  {R.  C.  Ch.)  A  Mass  said  or  sung  for 
the  repose  of  a  departed  soul. 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead 

To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  rest  to  her 

As  to  peace-parted  souls.  Shak. 

2.  Any  grand  musical  composition,  performed  in  honor 
of  a  deceased  person. 

3.  Best ;  quiet ;  peace.     [06i.] 

Else  had  I  an  eternal  requiem  kept, 

And  in  the  arms  of  peace  forever  slept.  Sandys. 

Re-qul'e-tO-ry  (re-kwi'e-to-ry),  n.  [L.  requietorium, 
f  r.  requiescere,  requietum,  to  rest.  See  Re-,  and  Quiesce.] 
A  sepulcher.     [Obs.'\  Weever, 

Re'quin  (re'kwin),  n.  [F.,  fr.  requiem  a  Mass  sung 
for  the  dead.  See  Requiem.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  man-eater, 
or  white  shark  {Carcharodon  carcharias) ;  —  so  called  on 
account  of  its  causing  requiems  to  be  sung. 

Re-quir'a-ble  (re-kwir'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  re- 
quired ;  proper  to  be  required.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Re-quire'  (re-kwir'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Requieed 
(-kwird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Requiring.]  [OB.  requeren, 
requiren,  OF.  requerre,  F.  requerir ;  L.  pref.  re-  re-  -\- 
quaerere  to  ask  ;  cf.  L.  requirere.  See  Query,  and  cf. 
Bequest,  Requisite.]  1.  To  demand  ;  to  insist  upon 
having  ;  to  claim  as  by  right  and  authority ;  to  exact ; 
as,  to  require  the  surrender  of  property. 

Shall  I  say  to  Caesar 
What  you  require  of  him  ?  Shak. 

By  nature  did  what  was  by  law  required.      Dryden, 

2.  To  demand  or  exact  as  indispensable  ;  to  need. 

Just  gave  what  life  required,  and  gave  no  more.    Ooldsmith, 

The  two  last  [biographies]  require  to  be  particularly  noticed. 

J.  A.  Symonds. 

S.  To  ask  as  a  favor ;  to  request. 

I  was  ashamed  to  require  of  the  king  a  band  of  soldiers  and 
horsemen  to  help  us  against  the  enemy  in  the  way.  Ezravin.  22. 

Syn.  —  To  claim ;  exact;  enjoin;  prescribe;  direct; 
order ;  demand ;  need. 

Re-quire'ment  (-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  requiring ; 
demand;  requisition. 

2.  That  which  is  required ;  an  imperative  or  authori- 
tative command ;  an  essential  condition ;  something 
needed  or  necessary  ;  a  need. 

One  of  those  who  believe  that  they  can  fill  up  every  require- 
ment contained  in  the  rule  of  righteousness.  J.  M.  Mason. 

God  gave  her  the  child,  and  gave  her  too  an  instinctive  knowl- 
edge of  its  nature  and  requirements.  Hawthorne, 

Re-quir'er  (-kwir'er),  re.     One  who  requires. 

Req'ui-slte  (rgk'wl-zit),  re.  That  which  is  required, 
or  is  necessary ;  something  indispensable. 

God,  on  his  part,  has  declared  the  requisites  on  ours  ;  what  we 
must  do  to  obtain  blessings,  is  the  great  business  of  us  all  to 
know.  IVake. 

Req'ul-site,  a,  [L.  requisiius,  p.  p.  of  requirere; 
pref.  re-  re-  -)-  quaerere  to  ask.  See  Require.]  Re- 
quired by  the  nature  of  things,  or  by  circumstances  ;  so 
needful  that  it  can  not  be  dispensed  with ;  necessary ; 
indispensable. 

All  truth  requisite  for  men  to  know.  Milton, 

Syn.  —  Necessary ;  needful ;  indispensable  ;  essential. 
— Req'ul-slte-ly,  arfu.  —  Req'ui-slte-ness,  «. 

Req'ui-si'tion  (rSk'wT-zish'un),  «.  [Cf.  F.  requisi- 
tion, ii.  requisitio  a  searching.]  1.  The  act  of  requiring, 
as  of  right ;  a  demand  or  application  made  as  by  author- 
ity. Specifically  :  (o)  {International  Law)  A  formal  de- 
mand made  by  one  state  or  government  upon  another  for 
the  surrender  or  extradition  of  a  fugitive  from  justice. 
Kent.  (6)  {Law)  A  notarial  demand  of  a  debt.  Whar- 
ton, (c)  {Mil.)  A  demand  by  the  invader  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  an  invaded  country  for  supplies,  as  of  provision, 
forage,  transportation,  etc.  Farrow,  {d)  A  formal  ap- 
plication by  one  officer  to  another  for  things  needed  in 
the  public  service  ;  as,  a  requisition  for  clothing,  troops, 
or  money. 

2.  That  which  is  required  by  authority ;  especially,  a 
quota  of  supplies  or  necessaries. 

3.  A  written  or  formal  call ;  an  invitation  ;  a  summons ; 
as,  a  requisition  for  a  public  meeting.     [Eng.l 

Req'ui-sl'tion,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  a  requisition  on  or 
for ;  as,  to  requisition  a  district  for  forage  ;  to  requisi- 
tion troops. 

2.  To  present  a  requisition  to  ;  to  summon  or  request ; 
as,  to  requixition  a  person  to  be  a  candidate.     [Eng.'\ 

Req'ul-si'tlon-lst,  n.  One  who  makes  or  signs  "a  req- 
uisition. 

Re-quls'l-tive  (re-kwTz'T-tIv),  a.  Expressing  or  im- 
plying demand.     [R,'\  Harris, 

Re-quls'1-tlve,  n.  One  wlio,  or  that  which,  makes 
requisition  ;  a  rcquisitionist.     [i?.] 

Re-quls'1-tor  (-ter),  «.  One  who  makes  requisition ; 
esp.,  one  authorized  by  a  requisition  to  investigate  facts. 

Re-quls'1-tO-ry  (-tS-rJf),  a.  Sought  for;  demanded. 
[•R-]  Summarxi  on  Du  Bartas  (KVJl). 

Re-qult'a-ble  (-kwit'iV-b'l),  <r.    That  may  be  requited. 

Re-qult'al  (-«1),  n.  [From  Requite.]  Tlie  not  of  re- 
quiting ;  also,  that  wliioh  requites  ;  return,  good  or  bad, 


-Ose,    unite,    r^de,    £^11,    a.p,   arn ;    pity ;    food,   fdbt ;    out,   oil ;      chair  ;    so  ;    sinsr,   i|xk ;    tben,    thin ;    bON  j    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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for  anything  done  ;  in  a  good  sense,  compensation  ; 
recompense  ;  as,  the  requital  of  services  ;  in  a  bad 
sense,  retaliation,  retribution,  or  punishment ;  as,  the  re- 
quital of  evil  deeds. 

No  merit  their  aversion  can  remove. 

Nor  ill  requital  can  efface  their  love.  Waller. 

Syn.  —  Compensation  ;  recompense  ;  remuneration  ; 
reward ;  satisfaction ;  payment ;  retribution ;  retaliation ; 
reprisal;  punishment. 

Re-qulte'  (re-kwif),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Reqditbd  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Requiting.]  [Pref.  re-  +  quit.']  To  re- 
pay ;  in  a  good  sense,  to  recompense  ;  to  return  (an 
equivalent)  in  good ;  to  reward ;  in  a  bad  sense,  to  re- 
taliate ;  to  return  (evil)  for  evil ;  to  punish. 

He  can  requite  thee  ;  for  he  knows  the  charms 

That  call  tame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these.  Milton. 

Thou,  hast  seen  it ;  for  thou  beholdest  miscliief  and  spite,  to 
requite  it  with  thy  hand.  Ps.  x.  14. 

Syn.  —  To  repay ;  reward ;  pay ;  compensate ;  remu- 
nerate ;  satisfy ;  recompense ;  punish ;  revenge. 

Re-qulte'ment  (-ment),  n.  Requital.  \_Obs.']  E.  Hall. 

Re-C[Ult'er  (-kwit'er),  n.    One  who  requites. 

Rere'brace'  (rer'bras'),  n.  [F.  arriere-bras.']  {Anc. 
Armor)  Armor  for  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.    Fairholt. 

Rere'de-main'  (-de-man'),  n.  [F.  arrilre  back  -f-  de 
of  -f-  main  hand.]     A  backward  stroke.     [0J«.] 

Rere'dOB  (rer'diSs),  n.  [From  rear  +  F.  dos  back,  L. 
dorsum.  Cf.  Dobsal.]  (Arch.)  (a)  A  screen  or  partition 
wall  behind  an  altar,  (b)  The  back  of  a  fireplace, 
(c)  The  open  hearth,  upon  which  fires  were  lighted,  im- 
mediately under  the  louver,  in  the  center  of  ancient 
halls.     [Also  spelt  reredosse.\  Fairholt. 

Rere'flel'  (rer'fef),  n.  [F.  arrilre-fief.  See  Reae 
hinder,  and  Fibp.]  {Scots  Law)  A  fief  held  of  a  superior 
feudatory  ;  a  fief  held  by  an  under  tenant.      Blackstone. 

Ro-relgn'  (re-ran'),  v.  i.    To  reign  again. 

Re'-re-lt'er-ate  (re're-ifer-at),  V.  t.  To  reiterate 
many  times.     [A]  ^^ 'M.y  re-reiterated  vnab."  Tennyson. 

Rere'mouse'  (rer'mous'),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  A  rearmouse. 

Re'-re-SOlve'  (re're-zSlv'),  V.  t.  &  i.   To  resolve  again. 
Resolves,  and  re-resolvea.  then  dies  the  same.      Young. 

Rere'ward'  (rer'ward'),  n.  [See  Reabwabd.]  The 
tear  guard  of  an  army.     lObs.J 

II  Res  (rez),  n. ;  pi.  Res.  [L.]  A  thing  ;  the  particu- 
lar thing ;  a  matter  ;  a  point. 

II  Res  gestae  [L.,  things  done]  (Law),  the  facts  which 
form  the  environment  of  a  litigated  issue.  Wharton.  — 
II  Res  Judicata  [L.]  (Law),  a  thing  adjudicated  ;  a  matter  no 
longer  open  to  controversy. 

Re-sail'  (re-sal'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  sail  again ;  also,  to  sail 
back,  as  to  a  former  port. 

Re-sale'  (re-sal'  or  re'sal),  n.  A  sale  at  second  hand, 
or  at  retail ;  also,  a  second  sale.  Bacon. 

Re-sal'gar  (re-s51'ger),  n.   Realgar.   [Oi.?.]   Chaucer. 

Re'sa-lUte'  (re'sa-luf),  V.  t.    To  salute  again. 

Re-saw'  (re-sa'),  v.  t.  To  saw  again ;  specifically,  to 
saw  a  balk,  or  a  timber,  which  has  already  been  squared, 
into  dimension  lumber,  as  joists,  boards,  etc. 

Res'cat  (rSs'kSt),  V.  t.  [Sp.  rescatar.l  To  ransom  ; 
to  release  ;  to  rescue.     [Obs.]  Howell. 

Res'cat,  n.    [Sp.  rescate.']    Ransom ;  release.    [Oif.] 

Re-SClnd'  (re-sind'),  v.'t.  (imp.  &  p.  p.  Rescinded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rescindino.]  [L.  rescindere,  rescissum  ; 
pref.  re-  re — |-  scindere  to  cut,  split :  cf.  F.  rescinder. 
See  Schism.]     1,  To  cut  off ;  to  abrogate  ;  to  annul. 

The  blessed  Jesus  . . .  did  sacramentally  rescind  the  impure 
relics  of  Adam  and  the  contraction  of  evil  customs.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Specifically,  to  vacate  or  make  void,  as  an  act,  by  the 
enacting  authority  or  by  superior  authority ;  to  repeal ; 
as,  to  rescind  a  law,  a  resolution,  or  a  vote ;  to  rescind 
a  decree  or  a  judgment. 

Syn.  —  To  revoke  ;  repeal ;  abrogate ;  annul ;  recall ; 
reverse ;  vacate ;  void. 

Re-sclnd'a-ble  (-4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  rescinded. 

Re-scind'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  rescinding ; 
rescission. 

Re-scls'slon  (re-slzh'iin),  re.  [L.  rescissio  :  cf.  F.  re- 
scision.  See  Rescind.]  The  act  of  rescinding,  abroga- 
ting, annulling,  or  vacating ;  as,  the  rescission  of  a  law, 
decree,  or  judgment. 

Re-SCls'SO-ry  (re-siz'o-rj^  or  re-sTs'-),  a.  [L.  rescisso- 
rius :  cf.  F.  rescisoire.']    Tending  to  rescind  ;  rescinding. 

To  pass  a  general  act  rescissory  (as  it  was  called),  annulling 
all  the  Parhaments  that  had  been  held  since  the  year  163.3. 

Bp.  Burnet. 

Res'COUS  (rSs'kEis),  n.  [OE.,  fr.  OF.  rescousse,  fr. 
rescourre,  p.  p.  rescous,  to  rescue.  See  Resctte.]  1.  Res- 
cue ;  deliverance.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

2.  (Law)  See  Rescue,  2.     lObs.l 

Res'cowe  (rSs'kou),  v.  t.  To  rescue.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Re-scribe'  (re-skrlb'),  v.  t.  [L.  rescribere  ;  pref.  re-  re- 
-j-  scribere  to  write.  See  Soeibe.]  1.  To  write  back ;  to 
write  in  reply.  Ayliffe. 

2.  To  write  over  again.  Howell. 

Re'script  (re'skript),  re.  [L.  rescriptum :  cf.  F.  re- 
scrit,  formerly  also  -spelt  rescript.     See  Rescbibe,  v.  <.] 

1.  {Rom.  Aniiq.)  The  answer  of  an  emperor  when  for- 
mally consulted  by  particular  persons  on  some  difficult 
question  j  hence,  an  edict  or  decree. 

In  their  rescripts  and  other  ordinances,  the  Roman  emperors 
tpoke  in  the  plural  number.  Hare. 

2.  (iJ.  C.  Ch.)  The  official  written  answer  of  the  pope 
npon  a  question  of  canon  law,  or  morals. 

3.  A  counterpart.  Bouvier. 
Re-scrlp^tion  (re-skrTp'shun),  re.     [L.  rescripiio  :  cf. 

P.  rescription.  See  Resckibe.]  A  writing  back ;  the 
answering  of  a  letter.  Loveday. 

Re-scrlp'tive  (-ttv),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  answering 
the  purpose  of,  a  rescript ;  hence,  deciding ;  settling ;  de- 
termining. 

Re-scrlp'tive-ly,  adv.    By  rescript.  Burke. 

Res'CU-a-ble  (rSs'kiJ-i-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  rescued. 

Res'CUe  (rSsfkiS),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  RESCUED  (-kud) ; 


p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rescuing.]     [OE.  rescouen,  OF.  rei- 
courre,  rescurre,  rescorre;   L.  pref.   re-  re — j-  excutere 
to  shake  or  drive  out  ;  ex  out  -j-  quatere  to  shake.     See 
Quash  to  crush.  Percussion.]    To  free  or  deliver  from 
any  confinement,  violence,  danger,  or  evil;  to  liberate 
from  actual  restraint ;   to  remove  or  withdraw  from  a 
state  of  exposure  to  evil ;  as,  to  rescue  a  prisoner  from 
the  enemy ;  to  rescue  seamen  from  destruction. 
Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast. 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  retake  ;  recapture ;  free ;  deliver  ;  liberate ; 
release ;  save. 
Res'cue  (rSs'kfi),  re.  [From  Rescue,  v.  ;  cf.  Rescous.] 

1.  The  act  of  rescuing  ;  deliverance  from  restraint,  vi- 
olence, or  danger ;  liberation. 

Spur  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot.  Shak. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  The  forcible  retaking,  or  taking  away, 
against  law,  of  things  lawfully  distrained.  (6)  The  for- 
cible liberation  of  a  person  from  an  arrest  or  imprison- 
ment, (c)  The  retaking  by  a  party  captured  of  a  prize 
made  by  the  enemy.  Bouvier. 

The  rescue  of  a  prisoner  from  the  court  is  punished  with  per- 
petual imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  goods.  Blackstone, 

Rescue  grass.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Bot.)  A  tall  grass 
(Ceratochloa  unioloides)  somewhat  resembling  chess,  cul- 
tivated for  hay  and  forage  in  the  Southern  States. 

Res'CUe-Iess,  a.     Without  rescue  or  release. 

Res'CU-er  (-kiJ-er),  re.     One  who  rescues. 

Res'CUS-see'  (rSs'kus-se'),  re.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  The 
party  in  whose  favor  a  rescue  is  made.  Crabb. 

Res-CUS'SOr  (res-kiis's5r),  re.  [LL.]  {0.  Eng.  Law) 
One  who  makes  an  unlawful  rescue  ;  a  rescuei".    Burrill. 

Rese  (rez),  V.  i.  To  shake ;  to  quake ;  to  tremble. 
[Oft«.]     "  It  made  all  the  gates  for  to  rese."       Chaucer. 

Re-searcll'  (re-serch'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -{■  search.] 
To  search  again ;  to  examine  anew. 

Re-search'  (re-serch'),  re.  [Pref.  re-  -j-  search:  cf. 
OF.  recerche,  F.  recherche.]  Diligent  inquiry  or  exami- 
nation in  seekmg  facts  or  principles  ;  laborious  or  contin- 
ued search  after  truth ;  as,  researches  of  human  wisdom. 

The  dearest  interests  of  parties  have  frequently  been  staked 
on  the  results  of  the  researches  of  antiquaries.  JUacaiday. 

Syn.  —  Investigation ;  examination ;  Inquiry  ;  scru- 
tiny. 

Re-search',  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -\-  search  :  cf.  OF.  recer- 
chier,  F.  rechercher.]  To  search  or  examine  with  con- 
tinued care  ;  to  seek  diligently. 

Re-search'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  researches. 

Re-search'ful  (-ful),  a.  Making  researches ;  inquisi- 
tive.    [R.]  '  Coleridge. 

Re-seat'  (re-sef),  V.  t,  1.  To  seat  or  set  again,  as  on 
a  chair,  throne,  etc.  Dryden. 

2.  To  put  a  new  seat,  or  new  seats,  in  ;  as,  to  reseat  a 
theater ;  to  reseat  a  chair  or  trousers. 

Re-sect'  (re-s5kt'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p. p.  Resected; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Resecting.]  [L.  resectus,  p.  p.  of  rese- 
care  to  cut  off ;  pref.  re-  re-  -{-  secure  to  cut.]  To  cut  or 
pare  off ;  to  remove  by  cutting. 

Re-sec'tion  (re-sSk'shiln),  re.  [L.  reseciio  :  cf.  F.  rS- 
section.]    J..  The  act  of  cutting  or  paring  off.     Cotgrave. 

2.  {Surg.)  The  removal  of  the  articular  extremity  of  a 
bone,  or  of  tlie  ends  of  the  bones  in  a  false  articulation. 

Re-se'da  (re-se'd4),  re.  [L.,  a  kind  of  plant.]  1.  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  which  is  mignonette. 

2.  A  grayish  green  color,  like  that  of  the  flowers  of 
mignonette. 

Re-seek'  (re-sek'),  V.  i.    To  seek  again.     J.  Barlow. 

Re-seize'  (re-sez'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  re- ■\- seize:  cf.  F. 
ressaisir.]     1.  To  seize  again,  or  a  second  time. 

2.  To  put  in  possession  again ;  to  reinstate. 

And  then  therein  [in  his  kingdom]  reseized  was  again.  Spenser. 

3.  {Law)  To  take  possession  of,  as  lands  and  tene- 
ments which  have  been  disseized. 

The  sheriff  is  commanded  to  reseize  the  land  and  all  the 
chattels  thereon,  and  keep  the  same  in  his  custody  till  the  ar- 
rival of  the  justices  of  assize.  Blackstone. 

Re-seiz'er  (-sez'er),  re.     1.  One  who  seizes  again. 

2.  {Eng.  Law)  The  taking  of  lands  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  where  a  general  livery,  or  oustre  le  main,  was 
formerly  mis-sued,  contrary  to  the  form  and  order  of  law. 

Re-sei'ZUre  (re-se'zhiir ;  135),  re.  A  second  seizure  ; 
the  act  of  seizing  again.  Bacon. 

Re-sell'  (re-sSl'),  V.  t.  To  sell  again ;  to  sell  what 
has  been  bought  or  sold  ;  to  retail. 

Re-sem'bla-ble  (re-zSm'bla-b'l),  a.  [See  Resemble.] 
Admitting  of  being  compared  ;  like.     [Obs.]  Gower. 

Re-sem'blance  (-blans),  re.  [Cf.  F.  ressemblance. 
See  Resemble.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  resembling; 
likeness  ;  similitude  ;  similarity. 

One  main  end  of  poetry  and  painting  is  to  please  ;  they  bear 
a  great  resemblance  to  each  other.  Vt^den. 

2.  That  which  resembles,  or  is  similar ;  a  representa- 
tion ;  a  likeness. 

These  sensible  things,  which  religion  hath  allowed,  are  re- 
semblances formed  according  to  things  spiritual.  Hooker. 

3.  A  comparison  ;  a  simile.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

4.  Probability ;  verisimilitude.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Likeness ;  similarity ;  similitude ;  semblance ; 

representation ;  image. 

Re-sem'blant  (-Want),  a.  [F.,  a.  and  p.  pr.  fr.  res- 
sembler  to  resemble.  See  Resemble.]  Having  or  ex- 
hibiting resemblance ;  resembling.     [R.]  Gower. 

Re-sem'ble  (re-zSm'b'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Resem- 
bled (-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Resembling  (-bllng).] 
[F.  ressembler  ;  pref.  re-  re-  +  sembler  to  seem,  resem- 
ble, fr.  L.  similare,  simulare,  to  imitate,  fr.  similis  like, 
similar.  See  Simhak.]  1.  To  be  like  or  similar  to  ;  to 
bear  the  similitude  of,  either  in  appearance  or  qualities  ; 
as,  these  brothers  resemble  each  other. 

We  will  resemble  vou  in  that.  Shak. 


2.  To  liken ;  to  compare  ;  to  represent  as  like.  [OS*.] 

The  other  ... 
He  did  resemble  to  his  lady  bright.  Spenser. 

3.  To  counterfeit ;  to  imitate.  [Obs.]  "  They  can  so 
well  resemble  man's  speech."  Holland. 

4.  To  cause  to  imitate  or  be  like.    [R.]    H.  Bushnell 
Re-sem'bler  (re-zgm'bler),  re.     One  who  resembles. 
Re-sem'bling-ly  (-bling-iy),  adv.     So  as  to  resem- 
ble ;  with  resemblance  or  likeness. 

Re-sem'i-nate  (-sSm'I-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  pref.  re-  again 
-\-  seminatus,  p.  p.  of  seminare  to  sow.]  To  produce 
again  by  means  of  seed.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Re-send'  (re-sSnd'),  v.  t.  1.  To  send  again ;  as,  to 
resend  a  message. 

2.  To  send  back  ;  as,  to  resend  a  gift.     [Obs.]     Shak. 

3.  {Telegraphy)  To  send  on  from  an  intermediate  sta- 
tion by  means  of  a  repeater. 

Re-sent'  (re-zSnf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Resenii;d  ; 
p.- pr.  &  vb.  re.  Resenting.]  [F.  ressenlir ;  L.  pref. 
re-  re-  -f-  sentire  to  feel.  See  Sense.]  1.  To  be  sensible 
of  ;  to  feel ;  as :  (a)  In  a  good  sense,  to  take  well ;  to  re- 
ceive with  satisfaction.     [Obs.] 

Which  makes  the  tragical  ends  of  noble  persons  more  favora- 
bly resented  by  compassionate  readers.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
(4)  In  a  bad  sense,  to  take  ill ;  to  consider  as  an  injury 
or  affront ;  to  be  indignant  at. 

2.  To  express  or  exhibit  displeasure  or  indignation  at, 
as  by  words  or  acts. 

The  good  prince  King  James  .  .  .  bore  dishonorably  what  he 
might  nave  resented  safely.  BoUngbroke. 

3.  To  recognize  ;  to  perceive,  especially  as  if  by  smell- 
ing ;  —  associated  in  meaning  with  sent,  the  older  spelling 
of  scent  to  smell.    See  Resent,  v.  i.     [Obs.] 

This  bird  of  prey  resented  a  worse  than  earthly  savor  in  the 
soul  of  Saul.  Fuller. 

Our  King  Henry  the  Seventh  quickly  resented  his  drift.  Fuller. 

Re-sent',  v.  i.     1.  To  feel  resentment.  Swift. 

2.  To  give  forth  an  odor  ;  to  smeU  ;  to  savor.     [Obs.] 

The  judicious  prelate  will  prefer  a  drop  of  the  sincere  milk  of 
the  word  before  vessels  full  of  traditionary  pottage  resenting  of 
the  wild  gourd  of  human  invention.  Fuller. 

Re-Sent'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  resents.    SirH.Wotton. 

Re-sent'ful  (-ful),  a.  Inclined  to  resent ;  easily  pro- 
voked to  anger  ;  irritable.  —  Re-Sent'ful-ly,  adv. 

Re-sent'i-ment  (-T-ment),  re.     Resentment.     [Obs.] 

Re-sent'ing-ly,  adv.  1.  With  deep  sense  or  strong 
perception.     [Obs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  With  a  sense  of  wrong  or  affront ;  with  resentment. 

Re-sent'ive  (-Tv),  a.    Resentful.     [R.]        Thomson. 

Re-sent'ment  (-ment),  re.  [F.  ressentiment.]  1.  The 
act  of  resenting. 

2.  The  state  of  holding  something  in  the  mind  as  a 
subject  of  contemplation,  or  of  being  inclined  to  reflect 
upon  something ;  a  state  of  consciousness ;  conviction ; 
feeling ;  impression.     [Obs.] 

He  retains  vivid  resentments  of  the  more  solid  morality. 

Dr.  H.  More. 

It  is  a  greater  wonder  that  so  many  of  them  die,  with  so  little 

resentment  of  their  danger.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  In  a  good  sense,  satisfaction  ;  gratitude.     [Obs.] 
The  Council  taking  notice  of  the  many  good  services  per- 
formed by  Mr.  John  Milton,  .  .  .  have  thought  fit  to  declare 
their  resentment  and  good  acceptance  of  the  same. 

The  Council  Book  (1651). 

4.  In  a  bad  sense,  strong  displeasure ;  anger  ;  hostility 
provoked  by  a  wrong  or  injury  experienced. 

Resentment  ...  is  a  deep,  reflective  displeasure  against  the 
conduct  of  the  offender.  Cogan. 

Syn.  —  Anger ;  irritation ;  vexation ;  displeasure  ; 
grudge ;  indignation ;  choler ;  gall ;  ire ;  wrath ;  rage ; 
fury.  —  Resentment,  Angek.  Anger  is  the  broader  term, 
denoting  a  keen  sense  of  disapprobation  (usually  with  a 
desire  to  punish)  for  whatever  we  feel  to  be  wrong, 
whether  directed  toward  ourselves  or  others.  Resentment 
is  anger  excited  by  a  sense  of  personal  injury.  It  is,  ety- 
mologically,  that  reaction  of  the  mind  which  we  instinc- 
tively feel  when  we  think  ourselves  wronged.  Pride  and 
selfishness  are  apt  to  aggravate  this  feeling  until  it 
changes  into  a  criminal  animosity ;  and  this  is  now  the 
more  common  signification  of  the  term.  Being  founded 
in  a  sense  of  injury,  this  feeling  is  hard  to  be  removed ; 
and  hence  the  expressions  bitter  or  implacable  resent- 
ment.   See  Anger. 

Anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse,  who  being  allowed  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him.  Shak. 

Can  heavenly  minds  such  high  resentment  show. 
Or  exercise  their  spite  in  human  woe  ?  Dryden. 

Res'er-ate  (rSsfer-at),  V.  t.  [L.  reseratus,  p.  p.  of  re- 
serare  to  unlock.]  To  unlock ;  to  open.  [Obs.]  Boyle. 
Re-Serv'anoe  (re-zerv'ans),  re.  Reservation.  [R.] 
Res'er-va'tion  (rgz'er-va'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  reserva- 
tion, LL.  reservatio.  See  Reserve.]  1.  The  act  of  re- 
serving, or  keeping  back ;  concealment,  or  withholding 
from  disclosure  ;  reserve.  A.  Smith. 

With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights.  Shak. 

Make  some  resei'vation  of  your  wrongs.  Shak. 

2.  Something  withheld,  either  not  expressed  or  dis- 
closed, or  not  given  up  or  brought  forward.  Dryden. 

3.  A  tract  of  the  public  land  reserved  for  some  special 
use,  as  for  schools,  for  the  use  of  Indians,  etc.     [U.  S.] 

4.  The  state  of  being  reserved,  or  kept  in  store.    Shak. 

5.  {Law)  {a)  A  clause  in  an  instrument  b.y  which 
some  new  thing  is  reserved  out  of  the  thing  granted,  and 
not  in  esse  before.     (J)  A  proviso.  Kent. 

5!^°°  This  term  is  often  used  in  the  same  sense  with 
exception,  the  technical  distinction  being  disregarded. 

6.  (Eccl.)  {a)  The  portion  of  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments reserved  for  purposes  of  devotion  and  for  the 
communion  of  the  absent  and  sick.  (6)  A  term  of  canon 
law,  which  signifies  that  the  pope  reserves  to  himself 
appointment  to  certain  benefices. 

Mental  reservation,  the  withholding,  or  failing  to  disclose, 
something  that  affects  a  statement,  promise,  etc.,  and 
which,  if  disclosed,  would  materially  change  its  import. 
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Re-Berv'a-tlve  (re-zerv'4-tlv),  a.  Tending  to  leseive 
or  keep ;  keeping ;  reserving. 

Re-serv'a-tO-ry  (-to-ry),n.  [LL.  reservatorium,  fr. 
L.  reservare.  See  Resebve,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Eeservoir.]  A 
place  in  which  things  are  reserved  or  kept.     Woodward. 

Re-serve'  (re-zerv'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Reserved 
(-zervd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vh,  n.  Reseevino.]  [F.  reserver,  L. 
reservare,  reservatum;  pref.  re-  re-  +  servare  to  keep. 
See  Serve.]  1.  To  keep  back  ;  to  retain ;  not  to  deliver, 
make  over,  or  disclose.  "I  have  reserved  to  myself 
nothing."  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  to  keep  in  store  for  future  or  special  use ;  to 
withhold  from  present  use  for  another  purpose  or  time  ; 
to  keep ;  to  retain.  Gen.  xxvii.  35. 

Hast  thou  seen  the  treasurea  of  the  hail,  which  I  have  reserred 
against  the  time  of  trouble  ?  Job  xxxviii.  22,  23. 

Seserve  your  kind  looks  and  language  for  private  hours.   Swift. 

3.  To  make  an  exception  of ;  to  except.     [JJ.] 
Re-serve',  n.    [P.  reserve.;]    1.  The  act  of  reserving, 

or  keeping  back  ;  reservation. 

However  any  one  may  concur  in  the  general  scheme,  it  is  still 
with  certain  resei^ves  and  deviations.  Addison. 

2.  That  which  is  reserved,  or  kept  back,  as  for  future 
use. 

The  virgins,  besides  the  oil  in  their  lamps,  carried  likewise  a 
reserve  in  some  other  vessel  for  a  continual  supply.       Tiilotson. 

3.  That  which  is  excepted  ;  exception. 

Each  has  some  darling  lust,  which  pleads  for  a  reserve,   Sogers. 

4.  Restraint  of  freedom  in  words  or  actions;  back- 
wardness ;  caution  in  personal  behavior. 

My  soul,  surprised,  and  from  her  sex  disjoined, 

liCft  all  reserve,  and  all  the  sex,  behind.  Prior. 

The  clergyman's  shy  and  sensitive  reserve  had  balked  this 

scheme.  Hawthorne. 

6.  A  tractof  land  reserved,  or  set  apart,  for  a  particular 

purpose ;  as,  the  Connecticut  Reserve  in  Ohio,  originally 

set  apart  for  the  school  fund  of  Connecticut;  the  Clergy 

Reserves  in  Canada,  for  the  support  of  the  clergy. 

6.  {Mil.)  A  body  of  troops  in  the  rear  of  an  army 
drawn  up  for  battle,  reserved  to  support  the  other  lines 
as  occasion  may  require  ;  a  force  or  body  of  troops  kept 
for  an  exigency. 

7.  (Banking)  Funds  kept  on  hand  to  meet  liabilities. 
In  reserve,  in  keeping  for  other  or  future  use ;  in  store  ; 

as,  he  has  large  quantities  of  wheat  in  reserve ;  he  has  evi- 
dence or  arguments  in  reserve.  —  Eeserve  air.  (Physiol.) 
Same  as  Supplemental  air,  under  Supplemental. 

Syn.  —  Reservation  ;  retention  ;  limitation ;  backward- 
ness ;  reservedness ;  coldness  ;  restraint ;  shyness  ;  coy- 
ness ;  modesty. 

Re-served'  (-zervd'),  a.  1.  Kept  for  future  or  special 
use,  or  for  an  exigency  ;  as,  reserved  troops ;  a  reserved 
seat  in  a  theater. 

2.  Restrained  from  freedom  in  words  or  actions ;  back- 
ward, or  cautious,  in  communicating  one's  thoughts  and 
feelings ;  not  free  or  frank. 

To  all  obliging,  yet  reserved  to  all.  Walsh. 

Nothing  reserved  or  sullen  was  to  see.  Dryden. 

—  Re-serv'ed-ly  (re-zerv'Sd-iy),  adv.  —  Re-serv'ed- 
ness,  n. 

Res'er-vee'  (rSz'er-ve'),  n.    One  to,  or  for,  whom  any- 
thing is  reserved ;  —  contrasted  with  reservor. 
Re-Serv'er  (re-zerv'er),  n.    One  who  reserves. 
Re-serv'lst,  n.    A  member  of  a  reserve  force  of  sol- 
diers or  militia.     ^Eng.J 

Res'er-VOlr'  (rSz'er-vwSr' ;  277),  re.  [F.  reservoir,  fr. 
LL.  reservatorium.  See  Reseevatoby.]  1.  A  place 
where  anything  is  kept  in  store ;  especially,  a  place 
where  water  is  collected  and  kept  for  use  when  wanted, 
as  to  supply  a  fountain,  a  canal,  or  a  city  by  means  of 
aqueducts,  or  to  drive  a  mill  wheel,  or  the  like. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  small  intercellular  space,  often  containing 
resin,  essential  oil,  or  some  other  secreted  matter. 

Receiving  reservoir  ( Water  Works),  a  principal  reservoir 
into  which  an  aqueduct  or  rising  main  delivers  water,  and 
from  which  a  distributing  reservoir  draws  its  supply. 

Re-serv'or  (re-zerv'8r  or  r5z'er-v8r'),  n.  One  who  re- 
serves ;  a  reserver. 

Re-set'  (re-sSf ),  v.  t.    To  set  again  ;  as,  to  reset  type ; 
to  reset  copy  ;  to  reset  a  diamond. 
Re'set  (re'sSt),  n.    1.  The  act  of  resetting. 
2.  (Print.^  That  which  is  reset ;  matter  set  up  again. 
Re-set'  (re-sSf ),  re.     [OF.  recete,  recepte,  a  receiving. 
Cf .  Receipt.]  {Scots  Law)  The  receiving  of  stolen  goods, 
or  harboring  an  outlaw.  Jamieson. 

_  Re-set',  V.  t.  {Scots  Law)  To  harbor  or  secrete ;  to 
hide,  as  stolen  goods  or  a  criminal. 

We  shall  see  if  an  English  hound  is  to  harbor  and  reset  the 
Southrons  here.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Re-set'ter  (-ter),  re.  {Scots  Law)  One  who  receives 
or  conceals,  as  stolen  goods  or  a  criminal. 

Re-set'ter  (re-sSt'ter),  re.    One  who  resets,  or  sets 
again. 
Re-set'tle  (re-sSt't'l),  v.  t.    To  settle  again.        Swift. 
Re-set'tle,  v.  i.    To  settle  again,  or  a  second  time. 
Re-set'tle-ment  (-ment),  n.     Act  of  settling  again,  or 
state  of  being  settled  again  ;  as,  the  resettlement  of  lees. 
The  resettlement  of  my  discomposed  soul.        Norris. 
Re-shape'  (re-shap'),  V.  i.    To  shape  again. 
Re-sWp'  (re-shIp'),  v.  t.    To  ship  again  ;  to  put  on 
board  of  a  vessel  a  second  time  ;  to  send  on  a  second  voy- 
age ;  as,  to  reship  bonded  merchandise. 

Re-shlp',  *.  i.  To  engage  one's  self  again  for  service 
on  board  cf  a  vessel  after  having  been  discharged. 

Re-shlp'ment  (-ment),  n.     The  act  of  reshipping ; 
»l80,  that  which  is  reshipped. 
Re-Ship'per  (-per),  re.     One  who  reships. 
Res'1-ance  (rSz'T-ans),  re.     [LL.  reseantia,  or  OF.  re- 
lemce.^    Residence;  abode.     [Oftj.]  Bacon. 

Res'l-ant  (-ont),  a.  [OF.  reseant,  resseant,  L.  residens. 
Bee  Resident.]    Resident ;  present  in  a  place.     [06«.] 
In  which  her  kingdom's  throne  is  chiefly  resiant.    Spenser. 
Res'l-ant,  n.    A  resident.     [06i.]  Sir  T.  More. 


Re-Blde'  (re-zid'),  V.  i.  lim^.  &  p.  p.  Resided;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Residing.]  [F.  resider,  L.  residere ;  pref. 
re-  re-  -f-  sedere  to  sit.  See  Sit.]  1.  To  dwell  perma- 
nently or  for  a  considerable  time ;  to  have  a  settled 
abode  for  a  time;  to  abide  continuously;  to  have  one's 
domicile  or  home  ;  to  remain  for  a  long  time. 

At  the  moated  grange,  reside.^  tliis  dejected  Mariana.    Shak. 
In  no  lixed  place  the  happy  souls  reside.        Dryden. 

2.  To  have  a  seat  or  fixed  position  ;  to  inhere  ;  to  lie 
or  be  as  an  attribute  or  element. 

In  such  like  acts,  the  duty  and  virtue  of  contentedness  doth 
especially  reside.  Barrow. 

3.  To  sink  ;  to  settle,  as  sediment.     [OJi.]         Boyle. 
Syn.  —  To  dwell;   inhabit;   sojourn;    abide;  remain; 

live  ;  domiciliate ;  domicile. 

Res'l-dence  (rSz'I-dens),  re.  [F.  residence.  See  Res- 
ident.] 1.  The  act  or  fact  of  residing,  abiding,  or  dwell- 
ing in  a  place  for  some  continuance  of  time  ;  as,  the  res- 
idence of  an  American  in  France  or  Italy  for  a  year. 

The  confessor  had  often  made  considerable  residences  in  Nor- 
mandy. Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  The  place  where  one  resides ;  an  abode  ;  a  dwelling 
or  habitation  ;  esp.,  a  settled  or  permanent  home  or  dom- 
icile.    "  Near  the  reiiyence  of  Posthumus. "  Shak. 

Johnson  took  up  liis  residence  in  London.     Macaulay. 

3.  {Eng.  Eccl.  Law)  The  residing  of  an  incumbent  on 
his  benefice  ;  —  opposed  to  nonresidence. 

4.  The  place  where  anything  rests  permanently. 

But  when  a  king  seta  himself  to  bandy  against  the  highest 
court  and  residence  of  all  his  regal  power,  he  then,  .  .  .  fights 
against  his  own  majesty  and  kingship.  Milton. 

5.  Subsidence,  as  of  a  sediment.     [06j.]  Bacon. 

6.  That  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  liquors ;  sedi- 
ment ;  also,  refuse  ;  residuum.     [Oii.]         Jer.  Taylor. 

Syn.  —  Domiciliation ;  sojourn  ;  stay  ;  abode  ;  home ; 
dwelling  ;  habitation  ;  domicile  ;  mansion. 

Res'l-den-cy  (-den-sy),  re.     1.  Residence.    [Oisoles.'] 

2.  A  political  agency  at  a  native  court  in  British  India, 
held  by  an  officer  styled  the  Resident ;  also,  a  Dutch 
commercial  colony  or  province  in  the  East  Indies. 

Res'1-dent  (-dent),  a.  [F.  resident,  L.  residens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  residere.  See  Reside.^  1.  Dwelling,  or  having 
an  abode,  in  a  place  for  a  continued  length  of  time  ;  re- 
siding on  one's  own  estate  ;  —  opposed  to  nonresident ; 
as,  resident  in  the  city  or  in  the  country. 

2.  Fixed;  stable;  certain.     [06i.]     "Stable  and  r«i- 

ident  like  a  rock."  Jer.  Taylor. 

One  there  still  resident  as  day  and  night.    Davenant. 

Res'1-dent,  n.  1.  One  who  resides  or  dwells  in  a  place 
for  some  time. 

2.  A  diplomatic  representative  who  resides  at  a  foreign 
court ;  —  a  term  usually  applied  to  ministers  of  a  rank 
inferior  to  that  of  ambassadors.     See  the  Note  under 

MiNISTEE,  4. 

Res'l-dent-er  (-er),  re.     A  resident.     iObs.  or  Colloq."] 

Res'l-den'tlal  (-dSn'shal),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  residence  or  residents ;  as,  residential  trade. 

2.  Residing;  residentiary.     [iJ.] 

Res'1-den'tla-ry  (-dSn'sha-r^ ;  277),  a.  [LL.  residen- 
tiarius.']  Having  residence ;  as,  a  canon  residentiary  ;  a 
residentiary  guardian.  Dr.  H.  3Iore. 

Res'l-den'tla-ry,  re.     1.  One  who  is  resident. 

The  residentiary,  or  the  frequent  visitor  of  the  favored  spot, 
.  .  .  will  discover  that  both  have  been  there.  Coleridge. 

2.  An  ecclesiastic  who  keeps  a  certain  residence. 

Syn.  —  Inhabitant ;  inhabiter;  dweller;  sojourner. 

Res'1-den'tla-ry-Sblp,  n.  The  office  or  condition  of  a 
residentiary. 

Res'l-dent-ship  (rSz'i-dent-shIp),  re.  The  office  or 
condition  of  a  resident. 

Re-Sld'er  (re-zid'er),  re.     One  who  resides  in  a  place. 

Re-Sld'U-al  (re-zld'ii-al),  a.  [See  Residue.]  Pertain- 
ing to  a  residue  ;  remaining  after  a  part  is  taken. 

Residual  air  (Physiol.),  that  portion  of  air  contained  in 
the  lungs  which  can  not  be  expelled  even  by  the  most 
violent  expiratory  effort.  It  amounts  to  from  75  to  100 
cubic  inches.  Cf.  Supplemental  air,  under  Supplemen- 
tal. —  Residual  error.  (Mensuration)  See  Error,  6  (b).  — 
Residual  figure  (Geom.),  the  figure  which  remains  after  a 
less  figure  has  been  taken  from  a  greater  one.  —  Residual 
magnetism  (Physics),  remanent  magnetism.  See  under 
Remanent.  —  Residual  product,  a  by  product,  as  cotton 
waste  from  a  cotton  mill,  coke  and  coal  tar  from  gas 
works,  etc.  —  Residual  quantity  (Alg.),  a  binomial  quantity 
the  two  parts  of  which  are  connected  by  the  negative  sign, 
as  a  —  6.  —  Residual  root  (Alg.),  the  root  of  a  residual 
quantity,  as  -^(a  —  b). 

Re-sld'u-al,  n.  (Math.)  {a)  The  difference  of  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  observation,  and  by  computation  from 
a  formula,  (b)  The  difference  between  the  mean  of  sev- 
eral observations  and  any  one  of  them. 

Re-sid'u-a-ry  {-t-rf),  a.  [See  REsrouE.]  Consisting 
of  residue ;  as,  residuary  matter  ;  pertaining  to  the  resi- 
due, or  part  remaining  ;  as,  the  residuary  advantage  of 
an  estate.  Ayliffe. 

Residuary  clause  (Law),  that  part  of  the  testator's  \v\\\  in 
which  the  residue  of  his  estate  is  disposed  of.  —  Residuary 
devisee  (Law),  the  person  to  whom  the  residue  of  real  es- 
tate is  devised  by  a  will.  —  Residuary  legatee  (Law),  the 
person  to  whom  the  residue  of  personal  estate  is  be- 
queathed. 

Res'1-due  (rSz'i-du),  re.  [F.  rSsidti,  L.  residuum,  fr. 
reslduus  that  is  left  behind,  remaining,  fr.  residere  to  re- 
main behind.  See  Reside,  and  cf.  Residuum.]  1.  That 
which  remains  after  a  part  is  taken,  separated,  removed, 
or  designated  ;  remnant ;  remainder. 

The  residue  of  them  will  I  deliver  to  the  sword.    Jer.  xv.  9. 

If  church  power  had  then  prevailed  over  its  victims,  not  a  res- 
idue of  English  liberty  would  have  been  saved.  /.  Taylor. 

2.  (Law)  That  part  of  a  testator's  estate  which  is  not 
disposed  of  in  his  will  by  particular  and  special  legacies 
and  devises,  and  which  remains  after  payment  of  debts 
and  legacies. 

3.  (Chem.)  That  which  remains  of  a  molecule  after 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  its  constituents ;  hence,  an 


atom  or  group  regarded  as  a  portion  of  a  molecule ;— ^ 
used  as  nearly  equivalent  to  radical,  but  in  a  more  gen- 
eral sense. 

m^"  The  term  radical  is  sometimes  restricted  to  group,"; 
containing  carbon,  the  term  residue  being  applied  to  the 
others. 

4.  (Tlieory  of  Numbers)  Any  positive  or  negative  num- 
ber that  differs  from  a  given  number  by  a  multiple  of  a 
given  modulus ;  thus,  if  7  is  the  modulus,  and  9  the  given 
number,  the  numbers  — 5,  2,  IG,  23,  etc.,  are  residues. 

Syn.  —  Rest ;  remainder ;  remnant ;  balance ;  resid- 
uum ;  remains ;  leavings  ;  relics. 

Re-sid'u-OUS  (re-zid'ii-us),  a.  [L.  residuus.l  Re- 
maining ;  residual.  Landor. 

Re-sld'U-um  (-um),  re.  [L.  See  Residue.]  That 
which  is  left  after  any  process  of  separation  or  purifica- 
tion ;  that  which  remains  after  certain  specified  deduc- 
tions are  made  ;  residue. 

"  I  think  BO,"  is  the  whole  residuum  .  .  .  after  evaporating 
the  prodigious  pretensions  of  the  zealot  demagogue.    /.  Taylor. 

Re-Blege'  (re-sej'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -{-  siege  a  seat.] 
To  seat  again  ;  to  reinstate.     [OJs.]  Spenser. 

Re-Slgn'  (re-sin'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -f  sign.]  To  affix 
one's  signature  to,  a  second  time ;  to  sign  again. 

Re-Slgn'  (re-zin'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Resigned 
(-zind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Resigning.]  [F.  rSsigner,  L. 
resignare  to  unseal,  annul,  assign,  resign  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -\- 
signare  to  seal,  stamp.    See  Sign,  and  cf.  Resignation.] 

1.  To  sign  back  ;  to  return  by  a  formal  act ;  to  yield 
to  another ;  to  surrender  ;  —  said  especially  of  office  or 
emolument.  Hence,  to  give  up  ;  to  yield  ;  to  submit ;  — 
said  of  the  wishes  or  will,  or  of  something  valued ;  — 
also  often  used  reflexively. 

I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee.  Shak. 

Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
What  justly  thou  hast  lost.  Milton. 

What  more  reasonable,  than  that  we  should  in  all  things  re- 
sign up  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God  ?  Tiilotson. 

2.  To  relinquish  ;  to  abandon. 

He  soon  resigned  his  former  suit.  Spenser. 

3.  To  commit  to  the  care  of ;  to  consign.     [06i.] 
Gentlemen  of  quality  have  been  sent  beyond  the  seas,  re- 
signed and  concredited  to  the  conduct  of  such  as  they  call  gov- 
ernors. Evelyn. 

Syn.  — To  abdicate;  surrender;  submit;  leave;  relin- 
quish; forego ;  quit ;  forsake  ;  abandon ;  renounce.—  Re- 
sign, Relinquish.  To  resign  is  to  give  up,  as  if  breaking 
a  seal  and  yielding  all  it  had  secured ;  hence,  it  marks  a 
formal  and  deliberate  surrender.  To  relinquish  is  less 
formal,  but  always  implies  abandonment  and  that  the 
thing  given  up  has  been  long  an  object  of  pursuit,  and, 
usually,  that  it  has  been  prized  and  desired.  We  resign 
what  we  once  held  or  considered  as  our  own,  as  an  office, 
employment,  etc.  We  speak  of  relinquishing  a  claim,  of 
relinquishing  some  advantage  we  had  sought  or  enjoyed, 
of  relinquishing  some  right,  privilege,  etc.  "Men  are 
weary  with  the  toil  which  they  bear,  but  can  not  find  it 
in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it.''    Steele.    See  Abdicate. 

Re-Slgn',  n.    Resignation.     [Ofij.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Res'lg-na'tlon  (rSz'Ig-na'shiin),  n.  [F.  resignation. 
See  Resign.]  1.  The  act  of  resigning  or  giving  up,  as  a 
claim,  possession,  office,  or  the  like  ;  surrender ;  as,  the 
resignation  of  a  crown  or  commission. 

2.  The  state  of  being  resigned  or  submissive;  quiet 
or  patient  submission ;  unresisting  acquiescence  ;  as,  res- 
ignation to  the  will  and  providence  of  God. 

Syn.— Patience  ;  surrender;  relinquishment;  forsak- 
ing ;  abandonment ;  abdication ;  renunciation ;  submis- 
sion ;  acquiescence ;  endurance.    See  Patience. 

Re-signed'  (re-zind'),  a.  Submissive  ;  yielding ;  not 
disposed  to  resist  or  murmur. 

A  firm,  yet  cautious  mind  ; 
Sincere,  though  prudent ;  constant,  yet  resigned.    Pope. 

Re-8lgn'ed-ly  (r6-zin'Sd-lJ),  adv.    With  submission. 

Res'lgn-ee'  (r5z'I-ne'),  re.  One  to  whom  anything  is 
resigned,  or  in  whose  favor  a  resignation  is  made. 

Re-Slgn'er  (re-zin'er),  re.     One  who  resigns. 

Re-Slgn'ment  (-ment),  re.     The  act  of  resigning. 

Re-sile'  (rS-zil'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Resiled  (-zild') ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Resilino.]  [L.  resilire  to  leap  or  spring 
back ;  pref.  re-  re-  -f-  salire  to  leap,  spring.  See  Sa- 
lient.] To  start  back  ;  to  recoil ;  to  recede  from  a  pur- 
pose. J.  Ellis. 

Re-Sll'l-ence  (re-zTl'I-ens), )  n.     1.  The  act  of  resil- 

Re-sll'1-en-cy  (-en-sj?),  J  ing,  springing  back,  or 
rebounding ;  as,  the  resilience  of  a  ball  or  of  sound. 

2.  {Mech.  &  Engin. )  The  mechanical  work  required  to 
strain  an  elastic  body,  as  a  deflected  beam,  stretched 
spring,  etc.,  to  the  elastic  limit ;  also,  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  body  in  recovering  from  such  strain. 

Re-sll'1-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  resiliens,  p.  pr.]  Leaping 
back  ;  rebounding  ;  recoiling. 

Res'l-U'tlon  (rSz'I-ltsli'iSn),  n.    Resilience,     [ij.] 

Res'in  (rEz'in),  re.  [F.  7-Ssi7ie,  L.  resina ;  cf.  Qr. 
priTlvy].  Cf.  Rosin.]  Any  one  of  a  class  of  yellowish 
brown  solid  inflammable  substances,  of  vegetable  origin, 
which  are  nonconductors  of  electricity,  have  a  vitreous 
fracture,  and  are  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  essentia) 
oils,  but  not  in  water ;  specif.,  pine  resin  (see  Rosin). 

m^^/fr.ti'H.?  exude  from  trees  in  combination  with  es* 
sential  oils,  gums,  etc.,  and  in  a  liquid  or  seniiliquid  state. 
They  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  and 
are  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  essen- 
tial oils.  Copal,  ni.astic,  guniacum,  and  colophony  or  pine 
resin,  are  some  of  tliein.  When  mixed  with  gum,  tliey 
form  the  gum  resins,  like  nsafetida  and  gamboge ;  mixed 
with  essential  oils,  they  form  balsams,  or  oleoresina. 

Hlghgate  resin  (Min.),  a  fossil  resin  resembling  copal, 
occurring  in  blue  cl.ay  at  Highgate,  near  London.  Resin 
bush  (Hot.),  a  low  composite  slinib  {Eiinu>i>s  .•!pi'i'iosissi- 
miis)  of  South  Africa,  having  smooth  pinnately  parted 
leaves  and  abounding  in  resin. 

Res'in-a'ceous  (-ii'shiis),  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
resin  ;  resinous. 

Res'ln-ate  (rBz'In-4t),  n.  {Chem.)  Any  one  of  the 
salts  of  the  resinic  acids. 
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Re-sin'iC  (re-zTn'Ik),  a.  (,Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
obtained  from,  resin  ;  as,  tiie  resinic  acids. 

Res'ln-if'er;Oas  (rez'm-Tf'er-iis),  a.  IResin  +  -fer- 
ous :  cf.  F.  resinifere.']  Yielding  resin  ;  as,  a  resinif- 
erous  tree  or  vessel. 

Res'ln-l-form  (rSz'Tn-i-fSrm),  a.  \_Resin  +  -form: 
cf.  F.  resiniforme.']    Having  the  form  of  resin. 

Res'in-O-e-lec'trio  (-o-e-lSk'trik),  a.  {Elec.)  Con- 
taining or  exhibiting  resinous  electricity. 

Res'ln-Oid  (rSz'Tn-oid),  a.     Somewhat  like  resin. 

Res'in-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  resinosus :  cf .  F.  resineux. 
See  Resin.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  resin ;  of  the  nature  of 
resin  ;  resembling  or  obtained  from  resin. 

Resinoas  electricity  (Elec),  electricity  which  is  excited 
by  rubbing  bodies  of  the  resinous  kind.  See  Negative 
electricity,  under  Negative. 

Res'in-OUS-ly,  adv.  By  means,  or  in  the  manner,  of 
resin. 

Res'in-ous-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  resinous. 

Res'ln-y  {-f),  a.    Like  resin ;  resinous. 

Res'i-plS'cence  (rSs'i-pis'sens),  n.  [L.  resipiscentia, 
from  resipiscere  to  recover  one's  senses :  cf.  F.  resipis- 
cence.~\  Wisdom  derived  from  severe  experience  ;  lience, 
repentance,     [i?.]  Bp.  Montagu. 

Re-Sist'  (re-zTsf),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Resisted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Resisting.]  [F.  resister,  L.  resistere,  pref. 
re-  re — |-  sistere  to  stand,  cause  to  stand,  v.  causative 
of  stare  to  stand.  See  Stand.]  1.  To  stand  against ;  to 
withstand ;  to  obstruct. 

That  mortal  dint. 
Save  He  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist.       MiUon. 

2.  To  strive  against ;  to  endeavor  to  counteract,  de- 
feat, or  frustrate  ;  to  act  in  opposition  to  ;  to  oppose. 

God  resisteth  the  proud.  James  iv.  6. 

Contrary  to  hi3  high  will 
"Whom  we  resist.  Milton. 

3.  To  counteract,  as  a  force,  by  inertia  or  reaction. 

4.  To  be  distasteful  to.     [Ofc.]  Shak. 
Syn.  —  To  withstand ;  oppose ;  hinder ;  obstruct ;  coun- 
teract ;  check ;  thwart ;  baffle  ;  disappoint. 

Re-sist',  V.  i.     To  make  opposition.  Shak. 

Re-slst',  n.  {Calico  Printing)  A  substance  used  to 
prevent  a  color  or  mordant  from  fixing  on  those  parts  to 
which  it  has  been  applied,  either  by  acting  mechanically 
in  preventing  the  color,  etc.,  from  reaching  the  cloth,  or 
chemically  in  changing  the  color  so  as  to  render  it  inca- 
pable of  fixing  itself  in  the  fibers.  The  pastes  prepared 
for  this  purpose  are  called  resist  pastes.      F.  C.  Calvert. 

Re-Slst'ance  (-ans),  n.  [F.  resistance,  LL.  resisten- 
tia,  fr.  resistetis,  -entis,  p.  pr.  See  Resist.]  1.  'The  act 
of  resisting ;  opposition,  passive  or  active. 

When  King  Demetrius  saw  that  ...  no  resistance  was  made 
against  liini,  he  sent  away  all  his  forces.  1  J/acc.  xi.  38. 

2.  (Physics)  The  quality  of  not  yielding  to  force  or 
external  pressure  ;  that  power  of  a  body  which  acts  in 
opposition  to  the  impulse  or  pressure  of  another,  or 
which  prevents  the  effect  of  another  power  ;  as,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  to  a  body  passing  through  it ;  the 
resistance  of  a  target  to  projectiles. 

3.  A  means  or  method  of  resisting ;  that  which  resists. 

Unfold  to  us  some  warlike  resistance.  Shak. 

4.  {Elec.)  A  certain  hindrance  or  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  an  electrical  current  or  discharge  offered  by 
conducting  bodies.  It  bears  an  inverse  relation  to  the 
conductivity,  —  good  conductors  having  a  small  resist- 
ance, while  poor  conductors  or  insulators  have  a  very 
high  resistance.     The  unit  of  resistance  is  the  ohm. 

Resietance  box  (Elec),  a  rheostat  consisting  of  a  box  or 
case  containing  a  number  of  resistance  coils  of  standard 
values  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  combined  in  various 
ways  to  afford  more  or  less  resistance.  —  Resistance  coll 
(Elec),  a  coil  of  wire  introduced  into  an  electric  circuit 
to  increase  the  resistance.  —  Solid  off  least  resistance 
{Mech.),  a  solid  of  such  a  form  as  to  experience,  in  moving 
m  a  fluid,  less  resistance  than  any  other  solid  having  the 
same  base,  height,  and  volume. 

Re-Slst'ant  (-ant),  a.  [F.  resistant:  cf.  L.  resistens. 
See  Resist.]  Making  resistance;  resisting.  —  ».  One 
who,  or  that  which,  resists.  Pp.  Pearson. 

Re-siSt'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  resists. 

Re-sist'ful  (-f ul),  a.    Making  much  resistance. 

Re-Slst'l-bU'l-ty  (-i-bil'i-ty),  n.  1.  The  quality  of 
\)eing  resistible  ;  resistibleness. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  resistant ;  resistance. 

The  name  "  body  "  being  the  complex  idea  of  extension  and 
resistibility  together  in  the  same  subject.  Locke, 

Re-slst'1-ble  (re-zTst'I-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  resistible.'] 
Capable  of  being  resisted  ;  as,  a  resistible  force.     Sir  31. 

Hale.  —  Re-slst'1-ble-ness,  n.  —  Re-slst'1-bly,  adv. 

Re-aist'lng,  a.  Making  resistance ;  opposing ;  as, 
a  resisting  medium.  —  Re-sist'lng-ly,  adv. 
Re-sist'ive  (-iv),  a.  Serving  to  resist.  B.  Jonson. 
Re-Slst'less,  a.  1.  Having  no  power  to  resist ;  mak- 
ing no  opposition.  \_Obs.  or  i?.]  Spenser. 
2.  Incapable  of  being  resisted  ;  irresistible. 

Masters'  commands  come  with  a  power  resistless 

To  such  as  owe  them  absolute  subjection.  Milton. 

—  Re-slstless-ly,  adv.  —  Re-slst'less-ness,  n. 

^Res'O-lU-ble  (rSz'o-lii-b'l),  a.  [L.  re.wlubilis :  cf.  F. 
resoluble.  See  Resolve,  and  cf.  Resolvable.]  Admit- 
ting of  being  resolved  ;  resolvable ;  soluble  ;  as,  bodies 
resoluble  by  fire.    Boyle.  — Res'o-lu-ble-ness,  n. 

Res'O-iute  (rSz'o-lut),  a.  [Cf.  F.  resolu.  The  L.  reso- 
lutus  (p.  p.  of  resolvere)  means,  relaxed,  enervated,  ef- 
feminate. See  Resolve,  v.  t.  &  t.]  1.  Having  a  decided 
purpose  ;  determined ;  resolved ;  fixed  in  a  determina- 
tion ;  hence,  bold  ;  firm  ;  steady. 

Edward  is  at  hand, 
Ready  to  fight ;  therefore  be  re^ohite.  Shak. 

2.  Convinced  ;  satisfied  ;  sure.     [OJs.] 

3.  Resolving,  or  explaining  ;  as,  the  Resolute  Doctor 
Durand.     [06s.] 

Syn.—  Determined  ;  decided ;  fixed  ;  steadfast ;  steady ; 
constant ;  persevering ;  firm ;  bold ;  unshaken. 


Res'0-lute  (rSz'6-lut),  n.  1.  One  who  is  resolute ; 
hence,  a  desperado.     [06s.]  Shak. 

2.  Redelivery;  repayment.  [065.]  "Yearly  reso- 
lutes,  deductions,  and  payments."  Bp.  Burnet. 

Res'0-lute-ly,  adv.  In  a  resolute  manner  ;  with  fixed 
purpose ;  boldly ;  firmly ;  steadily  ;  with  perseverance. 

Some  .  . .  facts  he  examines,  some  lie  resolutely  denies.  Swift. 

Res'0-lute-nesS;_re.     The  quality  of  being  resolute. 

Res'O-lU'tion  (-lu'shtin),  re.  [F.  resolution,  L.  resolu- 
tio  a  loosening,  solution.  See  Resolve.]  1.  Tlie  act, 
operation,  or  process  of  resolving.  Specifically :  (a)  Tlie 
act  of  separating  a  compound  into  its  elements  or  com- 
ponent parts.  (6)  The  act  of  analyzing  a  complex  no- 
tion, or  solving  a  vexed  question  or  difficult  problem. 

Tlie  unraveling  and  resolution  of  the  difficulties  that  are  met 
with  in  the  execution  of  the  design  are  the  end  of  an  action. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  state  of  being  relaxed ;  relaxation.     [06s.] 

3.  The  state  of  being  resolved,  settled,  or  determined ; 
firmness ;  steadiness  ;  constancy  ;  determination. 

Be  it  with  resolution  then  to  fight.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  is  resolved  or  determined ;  a  settled 
purpose ;  determination.  Specifically  :  A  formal  expres- 
sion of  the  opinion  or  will  of  an  official  body  or  a  public 
assembly,  adopted  by  vote ;  as,  a  legislative  resolution  ; 
the  resolutions  of  a  public  meeting. 

5.  The  state  of  being  resolved  or  firm  in  opinion  or 
thought;  conviction;  assurance.     [06s.] 

Little  resolution  and  certainty  there  is  as  touching  the  islands 
of  Mauritania.  Holland. 

6.  {Math.)  The  act  or  process  of  solving ;  solution  ;  as, 
the  resolution  of  an  equation  or  problem. 

7.  {Med.)  A  brealiing  up,  disappearance,  or  termina- 
tion, as  of  a  fever,  a  tumor,  or  the  like. 

8.  {Mus.)  The  passing  of  a  dissonant  into  a  consonant 
chord  by  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  note  which  makes 
the  discord. 

Joint  resolution.  See  under  Joint,  a.  —  Eesolntlos  of  a 
force  or  motion  (Mech.),  the  separation  of  a  single  force 
or  motion  into  two  or  more  which  have  different  direc- 
tions, and,  taken  together,  are  an  equivalent  for  the 
single  one;  — the  opposite  of  composition  of  a  force.— 
ResolntioQ  of  a  nebula  {Astron.),  the  exhibition  of  it  to 
the  eye  by  a  telescope  of  such  power  as  to  show  it  to  be 
composed  of  small  stars. 

Syn.  —  Decision  ;  analysis ;  separation  ;  disentangle- 
ment ;  dissolution ;  resolvedness  ;  resoluteness ;  firmness ; 
constancy;  perseverance;  steadfastness;  fortitude;  bold- 
ness ;  purpose ;  resolve.    See  Decision. 

Res'0-lu'tlon-er  (-er),  re.  One  who  makes  a  resolu- 
tion ;  one  who  joins  with  others  in  a  declaration  or  reso- 
lution ;  specifically,  one  of  a  party  in  the  Scottish  Church 
in  the  17th  century. 

He  was  sequestrated  afterwards  as  a  Resolutioner. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Res'0-Iu'tlon-iSt,  n.     One  who  makes  a  resolution. 

Res'O-lu'tive  (rSz'o-lii'tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  resolutif] 
Serving  to  dissolve  or  relax.     [i2.]  Johnson. 

Res'0-lu-to-ry  (rSz'6-lii-to-ry),  a.    Resolutive.      [iJ.] 

Re-SOlv'a-bil'1-ty  (re-zblv'a-bil'T-ty),  re.  The  quality 
or  condition  of  being  resolvable ;  resolvableness. 

Re-SOlv'a-ble  (re-zolv'a-b'l),  a.  [See  Resolve,  and 
cf .  Resoluble.]  Admitting  of  being  resolved  ;  admit- 
ting separation  into  constituent  parts,  or  reduction  to 
first  principles ;  admitting  solution  or  explanation ;  as, 
resolvable  compounds ;  resolvable  ideas  or  difficulties. 

Re-SOlV'a-ble-neSS,  re.  The  quality  of  being  resolva- 
ble ;  resolvability. 

Re-solve'  (re-z51v'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Resolved 
(-zolvd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Resolving.]  [L.  resolvere, 
resolutum,  to  untie,  loosen,  relax,  enfeeble  ;  pref.  re-  re- 
+  solvere  to  loosen,  dissolve  :  cf.  F.  resoudre  to  resolve. 
See  Solve,  and  cf.  Resolve,  v.  i..  Resolute,  Resolu- 
tion.] 1.  To  separate  the  component  parts  of;  to  re- 
duce to  the  constituent  elements  ;  —  said  of  compound 
substances  ;  hence,  sometimes,  to  melt,  or  dissolve. 
O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew  1  Shak. 

Ye  immortal  souls,  who  once  were  men, 
And  now  resolved  to  elements  again.  Dryden. 

2.  To  reduce  to  simple  or  intelligible  notions ;  —  said 
of  complex  ideas  or  obscure  questions ;  to  make  clear  or 
certain ;  to  free  from  doubt ;  to  disentangle  ;  to  unravel ; 
to  explain ;  hence,  to  clear  up,  or  dispel,  as  doubt ;  as, 
to  resolve  a.  riddle.     "■  Resolve  ray  douht."  Shak. 

To  the  resolving  whereof  we  must  first  know  that  the  Jews 
were  commanded  to  divorce  an  unbelieving  Gentile.         Jlilton. 

3.  To  cause  to  perceive  or  understand ;  to  acquaint ; 
to  inform ;  to  convince ;  to  assure  ;  to  make  certain. 

Sir,  be  resolved.    I  must  and  will  come.    Beau.  ^  Fl. 
Resolve  me,  Reason,  which  of  these  is  worse. 
Want  with  a  full,  or  with  an  empty  purse  ?  Pope. 

In  health,  good  air,  pleasure,  riches,  I  am  resolved  it  can  not 
be  equaled  by  any  region.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

We  must  be  resolved  how  the  law  can  be  pure  and  perspic- 
uous, and  yet  throw  a  polluted  skirt  over  these  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries. Milton. 

4.  To  determine  or  decide  in  purpose ;  to  make  ready 
in  mind  ;  to  fix ;  to  settle ;  as,  he  was  resolved  by  an  un- 
expected event. 

5.  To  express,  as  an  opinion  or  determination,  by  reso- 
lution and  vote ;  to  declare  or  decide  by  a  formal  vote  ; 

—  followed  by  a  clause  ;  as,  the  house  resolved  (or,  it 
was  resolved  by  the  house)  that  no  money  should  be  ap- 
propriated (or,  to  appropriate  no  money). 

6.  To  change  or  convert  by  resolution  or  formal  vote ; 

—  used  only  reflexively  ;  as,  the  house  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole. 

7.  {Math. )  To  solve,  as  a  problem,  by  enumerating  the 
several  thing's  to  be  done,  in  order  to  obtain  what  is  re- 
quired ;  to  find  the  answer  to,  or  the  result  of.    liutton. 

8.  {Med.)  To  disperse  or  scatter ;  to  discuss,  as  an 
inflammation  or  a  tumor. 

9.  {Mus.)  To  let  the  tones  (as  of  a  discord)  follow 
their  several  tendencies,  resulting  in  a  concord. 


10.  To  relax ;  to  lay  at  ease.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

To  resolve  a  nebula.  (Astron.)  See  Resolution  of  a 
nebula,  under  Resolution. 

Syn.  — To  solve;  analyze;  unravel;  disentangle. 

Re-solve'  (re-z51v'),  V.  i.  [The  sense  "to  be  con- 
vinced, to  determine  "  comes  from  the  idea  of  loosening, 
breaking  up  into  parts,  analyzing,  hence,  determining.] 

1.  To  be  separated  into  its  component  parts  or  distinct 
principles  ;  to  undergo  resolution. 

2.  To  melt ;  to  dissolve ;  to  become  fluid. 

When  the  blood  stagnates  in  any  part,  it  first  coagulates,  then 
resolves,  and  turns  alkaline.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  To  be  settled  in  opinion  ;  to  be  convinced.     [22.] 

Let  men  resolve  of  that  as  they  please.  Locke. 

4.  To  form  a  purpose  ;  to  make  a  decision  ;  especially, 
to  determine  after  reflection ;  as,  to  resolve  on  a  better 
course  of  life. 

Syn.  — To  determine;  decide  ;  conclude;  purpose. 
Re-solve',  n.  1.  The  act  of  resolving  or  making  clear ; 
resolution;  solution.    "To  give  a  full  resolve  of  that 
which  is  so  much  controverted."  MiUon. 

2.  That  which  has  been  resolved  on  or  determined; 
decisive  conclusion ;  fixed  purpose ;  determination ;  also, 
legal  or  official  determination  ;  a  legislative  declaration ; 
a  resolution. 

Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown.  Shak. 

Cfesar's  approach  has  summoned  us  together. 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves.   Addison. 
Re-solved'  (re-z51vd'),  p.p.  &  a.    Having  a  fixed  pur- 
pose ;  determined  ;  resolute  ;  —  usually  placed  after  ita 
notm  ;  as,  a  man  resolved  to  be  rich. 

That  makes  him  a  resolved  enemy.       Jer.  Taylor. 
I  am  resolved  she  shall  not  settle  here.  Fielding. 

Re-SOlV'ed-ly   (re-zolv'ed-ly),   adv.     1.   So  as  to  re- 
solve or  clear  up  difficulties ;  clearly.     [06s.] 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  or  less, 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express.  Shak. 

2.  Resolutely;  decidedly;  firmly.  Grew. 

Re-solv'ed-ness,  re.  Fixedness  of  purpose;  firmness; 
resolution.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Re-solv'ent  (-ent),  a.  Having  power  to  resolve  ;  caus- 
ing solution ;  solvent. 

Re-solv'ent,  re.  [L.  resolvens,  p.  pr.  of  resolvere  :  cf. 
F.  resolvant.  See  Resolve.]  1.  That  which  has  the 
power  of  resolving,  or  causmg  solution ;  a  solvent. 

2.  (Med.)  That  which  has  power  to  disperse  inflam- 
matory or  other  tumors ;  a  discutient ;  anything  which 
aids  the  absorption  of  effused  products.  Coxe. 

3.  (Math.)  An  equation  upon  whose  solution  the  solu- 
tion of  a  given  problem  depends. 

Re-solv'er  (re-z81v'er),  re.  1.  That  which  decomposes, 
or  dissolves.  Boyle. 

2.  That  which  clears  up  and  removes  difficulties,  and 
makes  the  mind  certain  or  determined.  Bp.  Burnet. 

3.  One  who  resolves,  or  forms  a  firm  purpose. 
Res'O-nance  (rgz'o-nans),  n.     [Cf.  F.  resonnance,  L. 

resonantia  an  echo.]     1.  The  act  of    resounding ;   the 
quality  or  state  of  being  resonant. 

2.  (Acoustics)  A  prolongation  or  increase  of  any  sound, 
either  by  reflection,  as  in  a  cavern  or  apartment  the  walls 
of  which  are  not  distant  enough  to  return  a  distinct  echo, 
or  by  the  production  of  vibrations  in  other  bodies,  as  a 
sounding-board,  or  the  bodies  of  musical  instruments. 

Pulmonary  resonance  (Med.),  the  sound  heard  on  percuss- 
ing over  the  lungs. — Vocal  resonance  (Med.),  the  sound 
transmitted  to  the  ear  when  auscultation  is  made  while 
the  patient  is  speaking. 

Res'O-nan-cy  (-non-s^),  re.     Resonance. 

Res'O-nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  reso7ians,  p.  pr.  of  resonare 
to  resound:  cf.  F.  resonnant.  See  Resound.]  Return- 
ing, or  capable  of  returning,  sound ;  fitted  to  resound ; 
resounding ;  echoing  back. 

Through  every  hour  of  the  golden  morning,  the  streets  were 
resonant  with  female  parties  of  young  and  old.         Be  Quincey. 

Res'0-nant-ly,  adv.    In  a  resonant  manner. 

Res'O-na'tor  (-na'ter),re.  (Acoustics)  Anything  which 
resounds  ;  specifically,  a  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder 
open  at  one  end,  or  a  hollow  ball  of  brass  with  two  aper- 
tures, so  contrived  as  to  greatly  intensify  a  musical  tone 
by  its  resonance.  It  is  used  for  the  study  and  analysis 
of  complex  sounds. 

Re-sorb'  (re-s8rb'),  v.  t.  [L.  resorbere  ;  pref.  re-  re- 
-|-  sorbere  to  suck  or  drink  in.]     To  swallow  up. 

Now  lifted  by  the  tide,  and  now  resorbed.        Yomig. 

Re-sorb'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  resorbens,  p.  pr.  of  resor- 
bere.']    Swallowing  up.  fVodhull. 

Res-or'cln  (rez-8r'sTn),  re.  [iJesin  -)-  orcin.  So  called 
because  in  its  higher  homologue  it  resembles  orcin.'] 
(Chern.)  A  colorless  crystalline  substance  of  the  phenol 
series,  obtained  by  melting  certain  resins,  as  galbanum, 
asafetida,  etc.,  with  caustic  potash.  It  is  also  produced 
artificially  and  used  in  making  certain  dyestuffs,  as  phtha- 
lein,  fluorescein,  and  eosin. 

Res'or-cyl'lc  (rez'8r-sTl'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  producing,  resorcin ;  as,  resorcylic  acid. 

Re-SOrp'tion  (re-s6rp'shiiu),  re.  The  act  of  resorbingj 
also,  the  act  of  absorbing  again ;  reabsorption. 

Re-sort'  (re-zSrf),  re.  [F..  ressort.']  Active  power  oi 
movement;  spring.     \_A  Gallicism]     [06s.] 

Some  .  .  .  know  the  resorts  and  falls  of  business  that  can  not 
sink  into  the  main  of  it.  Bacon. 

Re-sort',  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Resorted;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Resorting.]  [OF.  resortir  to  withdraw,  take  ref- 
uge, F.  ressoriir  to  be  in  the  jurisdiction,  LL.  resortire  : 
pref.  re-  re--f-  L.  sortiri  to  draw  lots,  obtain  by  lot,  from 
sors  lot.  See  Sort.  The  meaning  is  first  to  reobtain  (by 
lot),  then  to  gain  by  appeal  to  a  higher  court  (as  a  law 
term),  to  appeal,  go  for  protection  or  refuge.]  1.  Togo; 
to  repaii  ;  to  betake  one's  self. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ?  Shak, 

2.  To  fall  back ;  to  revert.     [Obs.] 
The  inheritance  of  the  son  never  resorted  to  the  mother,  or 
to  any  of  her  ancestors.  Sir  M.  Hate. 
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3.  To  have  recourse ;  to  apply ;  to  betake  one's  self 
■for  help,  relief,  or  advantage. 
The  king  thought  it  time  to  resort  to  other  counsels.  Clarendon. 

Re-sort'  (re-z8rt'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ressort  jurisdiction.  See 
Eesoet,  «.]  1.  The  act  of  going  to,  or  making  application  ; 
a  betaking  one's  self ;  the  act  of  visiting  or  seeking ;  re- 
course ;  as,  a  place  of  popular  resort ;  —  often  figura- 
tively ;  as,  to  have  resort  to  force. 

Join  with  me  to  forbid  liim  her  resort.  Sliak. 

2.  A  place  to  which  one  betakes  himself  habitually  ;  a 
place  of  frequent  assembly  ;  a  haunt. 

Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth.  Hilton. 

3.  That  to  which  one  resorts  or  looks  for  help ;  re- 
source ;  refuge. 

Last  resort,  ultimate  means  of  relief ;  also,  final  tribu- 
nal ;  that  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 

Re-SOrt'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  resorts  ;  a  frequenter. 

Re-SOUn'  (re-zoon'),  n.     Reason.     lObs.J       Chaucer. 

Re-SOUn',  V.  i.  &  t.    To  resound.     [Ofo.]       Chaucer. 

Re-sound'  (re-sound'),  v.  I.  & i.  [Pref.  re-  -\- sound.'\ 
To  sound  again  or  anew. 

Re-sound'  (re-zound'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Resounded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Resounding.]  [OE.  resounen,  OF.  re- 
soner,  F.  resonner,  from  L.  resonare ;  pref.  re-  ve- -\- 
sonare  to  sound,  sonus  sound.  See  Sound  to  make  a 
noise.]     1.  To  sound  loudly  ;  as,  his  voice  resounded  far. 

2.  To  be  filled  with  sound ;  to  ring ;  as,  the  woods 
resound  with  song. 

3.  To  be  echoed  ;  to  be  sent  back,  as  sound.  "  Com- 
mon fame  .  .  .  re«o«nd.s  back  to  them  again."       South. 

4.  To  be  mentioned  much  and  loudly.  3IUton. 
6.  To  echo  or  reverberate ;   to   be  resonant ;  as,  the 

earth  resounded  with  his  praise. 

Re-sound',  v.  t.  1.  To  throw  back,  or  return,  the 
sound  of  ;  to  echo ;  to  reverberate. 

Albion's  cliffs  resound  the  rural  lay.  Pope. 

2.  To  praise  or  celebrate  with  the  voice,  or  the  sound 
of  instruments ;  to  extol  with  sounds ;  to  spread  the 
fame  of. 

The  man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renowned, 

Long  exercised  in  woes,  O  muse,  resound.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  To  echo ;  reecho  ;  reverhrirate  ;  sound. 

Re-sound',  n.     Return  of  sound ;  echo.       Beaumont. 

Re-source'  (re-sors'),  n.  [F.  ressource,  fr.  OF.  res- 
sourdre,  resourdre,  to  spring  forth  or  up  again ;  pref. 
re- re- -f- ■sow'^'e  to  spring  forth.  See  Source.]  1.  That 
to  which  one  resorts  or  on  which  one  depends  for  supply 
or  support ;  means  of  overcoming  a  difficulty  ;  resort ; 
expedient. 

Threat'nings  mixed  with  prayers,  his  last  resource.    Drjjden. 

2.  pi.  Pecuniary  means ;  funds ;  money,  or  any  prop- 
erty that  can  be  converted  into  supplies ;  available  means 
or  capabilities  of  any  kind. 

Scotland  bv  no  means  escaped  the  fate  ordained  for  every 
■  country  which  is  connected,  but  not  incorporated,  with  another 
country  of  greater  resources.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Expedient ;  resort ;  means  ;  contrivance. 

Re-SOUrce'ful  (-ful),  ".    Full  of  resources. 

Re-SOUrce'less,  a.  Destitute  of  resources.  Burke. 
— Re-sourco'less-ness,  n.    B.  Browning. 

Re-sow'  (re-so'),  V.  t.    To  sow  again.  Bacon. 

Re-sown' (re-zoun'),  1).  To  resound.  [Ois.]    Chaucer. 

Re-speak'  (re-spek'),  V.  t.    1.  To  speak  or  utter  again. 

2.  To  answer  ;  to  echo.     \_Obs.  or  Poetic]  Shak. 

Re-spect'  (re-spekf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Respected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Respecting.]  [L.  respectare,  v.  intens. 
from  respicere,  respectum,  to  look  back,  respect ;  pref. 
re-  re-  -f-  specere,  spicere,  to  look,  to  view :  cf .  F.  respec- 
ter. See  Spy,  and  cf.  Respite.]  1.  To  take  notice  of ; 
to  regard  with  special  attention  ;  to  regard  as  worthy  of 
special  consideration  ;  hence,  to  care  for ;  to  heed. 

Thou  respectest  not  spilling  Edward's  blood.        Shak. 

In  orchards  and  gardens,  we  do  not  so  much  respect  beauty  as 
variety  of  ground  for  fruits,  trees,  and  herbs.  Bacon. 

2.  To  consider  worthy  of  esteem ;  to  regard  with 
honor.     "  I  do  rcspee/ thee  as  my  soul. "  Shak. 

3.  To  look  toward ;  to  front  upon  or  toward.     [Obs.] 
Palladius  adviseth  the  front  of  his  house  should  so  respect  the 

south.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  To  regard  ;  to  consider ;  to  deem.     [Obs.'] 

To  whom  my  father  gave  this  name  of  Gaspar, 

And  as  his  own  respected  liim  to  death.  B.  Jonson. 

5.  To  have  regard  to ;  to  have  reference  to  ;  to  relate 
to ;  as,  the  treaty  particularly  respects  our  commerce. 

As  respects,  as  regards;  with  regard  to;  as  to.  Macaulay. 
—  To  respect  the  person  or  persons,  to  favor  a  person,  or 
persons,  on  corrupt  grounds;  to  show  partiality.  "Ye 
«hall  not  respect  persons  in  judgment."    Deut.  i.  17. 

Syn.  —  To  regard ;  esteem ;  honor ;  revere  ;  venerate. 

Re-spect',  n.  [L.  respectus  :  cf .  F.  respect.  See  Re- 
spect, v.,  and  cf.  Respite.]  1.  The  act  of  noticing  with 
attention  ;  the  giving  particular  consideration  to  ;  hence, 
care;  caution. 

But  he  it  well  did  ward  with  wise  respect.      Spenser. 

2.  Esteem  ;  regard ;  consideration  ;  honor. 

Seen  without  awe,  and  served  without  respect.     Prior. 
The  same  men  treat  the  Lord's  Day  with  as  little  respect. 

R.  Nelson. 

3.  pi.  An  expression  of  respect  or  deference  ;  regards ; 
as,  to  send  one's  respects  to  another. 

4.  Reputation  ;  repute.     [Obs.] 

Many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome.  Shak. 

5.  Relation  ;  reference  ;  regard. 

They  believed  but'one  Supreme  Deity,  which,  with  respect  to 
the  various  benefits  men  received  from  him,  had  several  titles. 

Tillotson. 

6.  Particular ;  point  regarded ;  point  of  view  ;  as,  in 
this  respect ;  in  any  respect ;  in  all  respects. 

Everything  which  is  imperfect,  as  the  world  must  be  ac- 
knowledged in  many  retpecls.  Tillotson. 
Tn  one  respect  I  Ml  he  thy  assistant.  Shak. 

u.se.    unite,   rude,   full,   ap,    flrn ;    pity 


7.  Consideration ;  motive  ;  interest.    [Obs.]    "  What^ 
ever  secret  respects  were  likely  to  move  them."  Hooker. 
To  the  public  good 
Private  respects  must  yield.  Milton. 

In  respoct,  in  comparison.  [Obs.]  Shak.  —  In  respect 
of.  (o)  In  comparison  with.  [Obs.]  Shak.  (6)  As  to;  in 
regard  to.  [Archaic]  "  Monsters  in  respect  of  their  bod- 
ies." Bp.  Wilkins.  "  In  respect  of  theseinatters."  Jowe/t 
{Thucyd.).  —  In,  or  With,  respect  to,  in  relation  to  ;  with 
regard  to  ;  as  respects.  Tillotson.  —  To  have  respect  of 
persona,  to  regard  persons  with  partiality  or  undue  bias, 
especially  on  account  of  friendship,  power,  wealth,  etc. 
"It  is  not  good  to  have  respect  of  persons  in  judgment." 
Prov.  xxiv.  23. 

Syn.  —  Deference;  attention;  regard;  consideration; 
estimation.    See  Deference. 

Re-spect'a-bil'1-ty  (re-spekt'a-bTl't-ty),  n.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  respectable  ;  the  state  or  quality  which 
deserves  or  commands  respect. 

Re-spect'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [F.  respectable,  LL.  re- 
spectabilis.]  1.  Worthy  of  respect ;  fitted  to  awaken 
esteem ;  deserving  regard ;  hence,  of  good  repute ;  not 
mean  ;  as,  a  respectable  citizen.  "  The  respectable  quar- 
ter of  Sicca."  J.  H.  Newman. 

No  government,  any  more  than  an  individual,  will  lon^  be 
respected,  without  being  truly  respectafjle.  Madison. 

2.  Moderate  in  degree  of  excellence  or  in  number ; 
as,  a  respectable  performance  ;  a  respectable  audience. 
—  Re-spect'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Re-spect'a-bly,  adv. 

Re-spect'ant  (-ant),  a.     [F.,  p.  pr.  of  respecter.    See 
Respect.]     {Her.)  Placed  so  as  to  face 
one  another ;  —  said  of  animals. 

Re-spect'er  (-er),  m.  One  who  re- 
spects. 

A  respecter  of  persons,  one  who  re- 
gards or  judges  with  partiality. 

Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  re- 
specter q/" persons.  Acts  x.  34. 

Re-spect'ful  (-ful),  a.  Marked  or 
characterized  by  respect ;  as,  respectful 
deportment. 


Respectant. 


"With  humble  joy  and  with  respectful  fear.  Prior. 

—  Re-spect'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Re-spect'ful-ness,  n. 

Re-spect'ing,  prep.  With  regard  or  relation  to  ;  re- 
garding ;  concerning ;  as,  respecting  his  conduct  there  is 
but  one  opinion. 

Re-spec'tlon  (re-spSk'shun),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  respectio.] 
The  act  of  respecting ;  respect ;  regard.     [Obs.] 

Without  difference  or  respcction  of  persons.   Tipidale. 

Re-spec'tive  (re-spek'tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  respectif,  LL. 
respectivus.  See  Respect.]  1.  Noticing  with  attention  ; 
hence,  careful ;  wary  ;  considerate.     [Obs.] 

If  you  look  upon  the  church  of  England  with  a  respective  eye, 
you  can  not  .  .  .  refuse  this  charge.  Abp.  Sandys. 

2.  Looking  toward ;  having  reference  to  ;  relative,  not 
absolute  ;  as,  the  respective  connections  of  society. 

3.  Relating  to  particular  persons  or  things,  each  to 
each  ;  particular ;  own ;  as,  they  returned  to  their  re- 
spective  places  of  abode. 

4.  Fitted  to  awaken  respect.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

5.  Rendering  respect ;  respectful ;  regardful.     [Obs.] 
With  respective  shame,  rose,  took  us  by  the  hands.  Chapman. 

With  thy  equals  familiar,  yet  respective.    Lord  Burleigh. 

Re-spec'tive-ly,  adv.  1.  As  relating  to  each ;  par- 
ticularly ;  as  each  belongs  to  each  ;  as  each  refers  to  each 
in  order ;  as,  let  each  man  respectively  perform  his  duty. 

The  impressions  from  the  objects  or  the  senses  do  mingle  re- 
spectively every  one  with  its  kiiid.  Bacon. 

2.  Relatively  ;  not  absolutely.   [Obs.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  Partially  ;  with  respect  to  private  views.     [Obs.] 

4.  AVith  respect ;  regardfully.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
Re-spect'less  (re-spekt'les),  a.     Having  no  respect ; 

without  regard  ;  regardless. 

Rather  than  again 
Endure,  respectless.  their  so  moving  cries.     Ctcpman. 

—  R3-spcct'l9SS-ness,  n.     [E.]  Shelton. 
Re-spec'tU-OUS  (rS-spgk'tii-ila;  13ri),  a.     1.  Bespwt- 

iiil ;  s.:,  n  resjiectvoi'.':  ailm-.Kfi      '■: ''.■■■]  B'i)/le, 

2.  Respecti.ble.     [;■?>•  EnfiUfs. 


■  again, 
respers^^  p.  p.  of 
0  strew,  spimWo'i 

Jer.  Tay.'i  ■ 
T/.  re.^per.f').]  The 

y  or  rSs'pi-ra^),  n. 
or  state  of  being  re- 
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Re-»per'slon  (r. 

.,''f  of  ti'rinkling  or 

lo-spir'a-bU'i-t^ 

N  r.  F.  rcipircbilile. 
:i>ii-  bio;  r.ispirablf-r,    :. 

Re-SJ)il'a-bie  (,ce-),,nT'n-h']  or  rSs'pT-ra-b'l),  a.  [Cf. 
F-  i-.sp'irable.]  ouitable  for  being  breathed  ;  adapted  for 
res;)irtti.-'ii.  — Re-splr'a-ble-nesB,  n. 

Res'pi-rr.'tion  (rSs'pT-ra'shriu),  n.  [L.  respiratio  : 
cf.  v.  resj  irntion.  SeeRBsriRS.]  1.  The  act  of  respir- 
ing or  bn  athlng  again,  or  catching  one's  breath. 

2.  Belief  from  toil  or  suffering ;  rest.     [Obs.] 
Till  ^  ic  day 
Aiipcar  of  respirnii<,   to  the  just 
And  vengeance  to  tin  wu'ked.  Milton. 

3    Interval ;  intermission.     [.Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

-:.,.  (Physiol.)  The  act  of  respiring  or  breathing  ;  the 
act  of  takir.g  in  and  giving  cut  air;  the  aggregate  of 
tbose  1  rocessea  by  which  oxygen  is  introduced  into  the 
'system,  i.nd  carbon  dioxide,  cr  carbonic  acid,  removed. 

15^"  Rflipiratiou  in  the  higVi"-  animals  is  divided  into  : 
(a)  internal  re.'<piration,  or  the  X^erchange  of  oxygen 
and  carhoi'ic  acid  between  the  celh.rif  the  body  and  the 
I'uid  liathinj;  them,  which  iii  one  serse  is  a  process  of 
ni\tr>tion.  (^'  Kxlernal  rrspirntimi,  a  the  gaseous  inter- 
ch  lugc  taking  .place  i  i  the  special  espiratory  organs, 
the.  mgs.   This  constitufcCB  respivati  n  proper.    Ganuiee. 

In  lilt,  renijiration  of  pl.-Mita  oxyge'  is  likewise  absorbed 
«,nd  I'avhotiic  acid  cxlialed,  but  in  j  j  liglit  this  process 
is  obsciired  by  anotlier  process  whiih  goes  on  with  more 
vigor,  iu  which  the  plant  iiihiilea  /.nd  absorbs  carbonic 
acidaiif'  fixliftleslree  oxygen.       j 

food,    f  o^ot  i    out,   oil ;      cliiir  ;    go  ;    sing,    ink  ; 


ReS'pi-ra'tlon-al  (rgs'pl-ra'shun-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  respiration  ;  as,  respirational  difficulties. 

Re-spir'a-tive  (re-spir'a-tiv  or  res'pT-rS-tiv),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  respiration  ;  as,  resjnrative  organs, 

Res'pi-ra'tor  (res'pl-ra'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  respiraieur.'] 
A  device  of  gauze  or  wire,  covering  the  mouth  or  nose, 
to  prevent  the  inhalation  of  noxious  substances,  as  dust 
or  smoke.  Being  warmed  by  the  breath,  it  tempers  cold 
air  passing  through  it,  and  may  also  be  used  for  the  in- 
halation of  medicated  vapors. 

Re-spir'a-tO-ry  (re-spir'a-to-ry  or  res'pT-ra-),  a. 
(Physiol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  respiration;  serving  for 
respiration ;  as,  the  respiratory  organs ;  respiratory 
nerves  ;  the  respiratory  function  ;  respiratory  changes. 

Kespiratory  foods.  (Physiol.)  See  2d  Note  under  Food, 
n.,  1.  —  Respiratory  tree  (Zo'dl.),  the  branched  internal  gill 
of  certain  holothurians. 

Re-splre'  (re-spir'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Respired 
(-spird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Respiring.]  [L.  respirare, 
respiratum  ;  pref.  re-  re — |-  spirare  to  breathe :  cf.  F. 
respirer.  See  Spirit.]  1.  To  take  breath  again  ;  hence, 
to  take  rest  or  refreshment.  Spenser. 

Here  leave  me  to  respire.  Milton. 

From  the  mountains  where  I  now  respire.         Byron. 

2.  (Physiol.)  To  breathe  ;  to  inhale  air  into  the  lungs, 
and  exhaie  it  from  them,  successively,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  vitality  of  the  blood. 

Re-spire',  v.  t.  1.  To  breathe  in  and  out ;  to  inspire 
and  expire,  as  air  ;  to  breathe. 

A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire 

The  clear  air  for  a  while.  Byron. 

2.  To  breathe  out ;  to  exhale.      [J?.]  B.  Jonson. 

Res'plte  (res'pit),  re.  [OF.  resjnt,  F.  repit,  from  L. 
respectus  respect,  regard,  delay,  in  LL.,  the  deferring  of 
a  day.  See  Respect.]  1.  A  putting  off  of  that  which 
was  appointed  ;  a  postponement  or  delay. 

I  crave  but  four  days'  respite.  Shak. 

2.  Temporary  intermission  of  labor,  or  of  any  process 
or  operation;  interval  of  rest;  pause;  delay.  "With- 
out more  respiVe. "  Chaucer. 

Some  pause  and  respite  only  I  require.        Denham. 

3.  (Law)  (a)  Temporary  suspension  of  the  execution 
of  a  capital  offender  ;  reprieve.  (6)  The  delay  of  appear- 
ance at  court  granted  to  a  jury  beyond  the  proper  term. 

Syn.  —  Pause ;  interval ;  stop ;  cessation ;  delay  ;  post- 
ponement ;  stay ;  reprieve. 

Res'pite,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Respited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
11.  Respiting.]  [OF.  respiter,  LL.  respectare.  See  Res- 
pite, re.]  To  give  or  grant  a  respite  to.  Specifically:  (a) 
To  delay  or  postpone  ;  to  put  off.  (b)  To  keep  back  from 
execution ;  to  reprieve. 

Forty  days  longer  we  do  respite  you.  Shak. 

(c)  To  relieve  by  a  pause  or  interval  of  rest.     "To  res- 
pite his  day  labor  with  repast."  Milton. 

Res'pite-less,  a.     Without  respite.  Baxter. 

Re-splen'dence  (re-splSn'dens),  I  re.      [L.  resplenden- 

Re-splen'den-cy  (-den-sy),  \  tia.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  resplendent ;  brilliant  luster  ;  vivid 
brightness ;  splendor. 

Son  1  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  behold 

In  full  resplendence,  heir  of  till  my  might.  Milton. 

The  resplendency  of  his  own  almighty  goodness.   Dr.  J.  Scott. 

Re-splen'dent  (-dent),  a.  [L.  resplendens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  resplendere  to  shine  brightly  ;  pref.  re-  re — |- 
splendere  to  shine.  See  Splendid.]  Shining  with  bril- 
liant luster  ;  very  bright.  —  Re-splen'dent-ly,  adv. 

With  royal  arras  and  resplendent  gold.  S^icyiser. 

Re-splen'dlsh-aal  ',-dIsh-,jnt),  a.  Resplendent ;  bril- 
liant.    [B.  Sz  Obs.]      '  Fabyan. 

Re-BrIer'dish-r.,g.  j.     Resplendent.     [Obs.] 

Rc-spUt'  (re-spllf),  V.  i.  &  i.     To  split  again. 

Re-spond'  (re  .^pBnd'l,  r.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Responded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rbspomuiko.]  [OF.  respondre,  F.  repon- 
dre,  f r.  L.  respondere,  respoiisxim  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -\-  span- 
:  rfere  to  promise.  See  Stonsor.]  1.  To  say  something  in 
Scturn ;  to  .answer :  to  reply  ;  as,  to  respond  to  a  ques- 
tion or  an  argument. 

2.  To  sho>.  -,ome  effect  in  return  to  a  force  ;  to  act  iu 
responpf  ;  to  accord ;  to  correspond  ;  to  suit. 

A  new  affliction  strings  a  new  cord  in  the  heart,  which  re- 

sponds  to  some  new  note  of  complaint  within  the  wide  scale  of 

human  woe.  Buckminster. 

To  every  theme  responds  thy  various  lay.      Broome. 

3.  To  render  satisfaction ;  to  be  answerable ;  as,  the 
defendant  is  held  to  respond  in  damages.     [U.  S.] 

Syn.  — To  answer;  reply;  rejoin.    See  Reply. 

Re-spond',  v.  t.     1.  To  answer ;  to  reply. 

2.  To  suit  or  accord  with  ;  to  correspond  to.     [J?.] 

For  his  great  deeds  rc.yjond  his  speeches  great.    Fairfax. 
Re-spond',  n.     1.  An  answer ;  a  response.     [B.] 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  short  anthem  sung  at  intervals  during 
the  reading  of  a  chapter. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  half  pier  or  pillar  attached  to  a  wall  to 
support  au  arch.  Oif.  Gloss. 

Re-spond'ence  (-ens),       )  n.     The  act  of  responding ; 

Re-spond'en-cy  (-en-sj),  J       the   state   of   being  re- 
spondent;  an  answering.  A.  Chalmers. 
The  aupolical  soft  trembling  voices  made 
To  the  instruments  divine  rej^pondetice  meet.  Spenser. 

Re-Spond'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  rc-ipondcns,  p.  pr.  of  re- 
spo7idei'e.]  Disposed  or  expected  to  respond ;  answer- 
ing ;  according  ;  corresponding. 

Wealth  respondent  to  pnymont  and  contributions.    Bacon. 

Re-spond'ent,  n.  [Cf.  F.  rcpondant.]  One  who  re- 
sponds. It  corresponds  in  general  to  defendant.  Specil- 
ically  :  (a)  (Lair)  One  who  answers  iii  certain  .<iiiits  or 
proceedings,  generally  those  which  are  not  according  to 
the  course  of  the  common  law,  as  iu  equity  and  admi- 
ralty causes,  iu  petitions  for  partition,  and  the  like  ; — 
distinguished  from  appellant,     (b)  One  \\  ho  maintains  a 
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thesis  in  reply,  and  whose  province  it  is  to  refute  objec- 
tions, or  overthrow  arguments ;  —  distinguished  from  op- 
ponent. I.  Watts. 

II  Re'spon-den'tl-a  (re'sp5n-dSn'shI-4),  n.  [NL.  See 
Respondence.]  (Commercial  Law)  A  loan  upon  goods 
laden  on  board  a  ship.  It  differs  from  bottomry,  which 
is  a  loan  on  the  ship  itself.  Bouvier. 

Re-spon'sal  (rt-spSn'sal),  a.     Answerable.     [OJi.] 

Re-Spon'sal,  n.  [Cf.  LL.  responsalis.l  1.  One  who 
is  answerable  or  responsible.     \_Obs.']  Barrow. 

2.  Response.     [0S«.]  Brevint. 

Re-sponse'  (re-spSns'),  n.  [OF.  response,  respons,  F. 
riponse,  from  L.  responsum,  from  respondere.  See  Re- 
spond.]    1.  The  act  of  responding. 

2.  An  answer  or  reply.  Specifically  :  (a)  Reply  to  an 
objection  in  formal  disputation.  J.  Watts,  (ft)  \Eccl.) 
The  answer  of  the  people  or  congregation  to  the  priest 
or  clergyman,  in  the  litany  and  other  parts  of  divine  serv- 
ice, (c)  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  kind  of  anthem  sung  after  the 
lessons  of  matins  and  some  other  parts  of  the  office,  (d) 
(Mws.)  A  repetition  of  the  given  subject  in  a  fugue  by 
another  part  on  the  fifth  above  or  fourth  below.    Busby. 

Re-sponse'less,  a.     Giving  no  response. 

Re-spon'sl-bll'1-ty  (re-spon'sT-btl'I-tJ),  n. ;  pi.  -ties 
(-tiz).  [Of.  F.  responsabiliti.']  1.  The  state  of  being 
responsible,  accountable,  or  answerable,  as  for  a  trust, 
debt,  or  obligation. 

2.  That  for  which  anyone  is  responsible  or  accounta- 
ble ;  as,  the  responsibilities  of  power. 

3.  Ability  to  answer  in  payment ;  means  of  paying. 
Re-spon'Si-ble  (rt-spSn'sI-b'l),  a.     [Cf.  F.  responsa- 

ble.  See  Respond.]  1.  Liable  to  respond ;  likely  to  be 
called  upon  to  answer  ;  accountable  ;  answerable ;  ame- 
nable ;  as,  a  guardian  is  responsible  to  the  court  for  his 
conduct  in  the  office. 

2.  Able  to  respond  or  answer  for  one's  conduct  and 
obligations ;  trustworthy,  financially  or  otherwise  ;  as,  to 
have  a  responsible  man  for  surety. 

3.  Involving  responsibility ;  involving  a  degree  of  ac- 
countability on  the  part  of  the  person  concerned  ;  as,  a 
responsible  office. 

Syn.  — Accountable;  answerable;  amenable. 

—  Re-spon'sl-ble-ness,  n.  —  Re-spon'sl-bly,  adv. 
Re-spon'slon  (-shiin),  n.     [L.  responsio.     See  Re- 
spond.]    \.  The  act  of  answering.     [Oft*.] 

2.  ( University  of  Oxford)  The  first  university  exami- 
nation ;  —  called  also  little  go.     See  under  Little,  a. 

Re-spon'sive  (-sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  respon^f.']  1.  That 
responds  ;  ready  or  inclined  to  respond. 

2.  Suited  to  something  else ;  correspondent. 

The  vocal  lay  responsive  to  the  strings.  Pope. 

3.  Responsible.     [06.S.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

—  Re-spon'slve-ly,  atii).  —  Re-spon'slve-ness,  n. 

Re'spon-SO'rl-al  (re'spSn-so'rI-al),  a.  Responsory  ; 
antiphonal.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Re-spon'SO-ry  (re-spSn'sS-ri^),  a.  Containing  or  mak- 
ing answer  ;  answering.  Johnson. 

Re-spon'SO-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -eies  (-rTz).  [LL.  responsori- 
um."]  1.  (Eccl.)  (a)  The  answer  of  the  people  to  the 
priest  in  alternate  speaking,  in  church  service,  (ft)  A 
versicle  sung  in  answer  to  the  priest,  or  as  a  refrain. 

Which,  if  I  should  repeat  again,  would  turn  my  answers  into 
respoiisories,  and  beget  another  liturgy.  Milton. 

2.  (Bed.)  An  antiphonary ;  a  response  book. 

Rest  (rgst),  V.  t.     [For  arrest.']    To  arrest.     [Ofti.] 

Rest,  re.  [AS.  rest,  rasst,  rest ;  akin  to  D.  rust,  G. 
rast,  OHG.  rasta,  Dan.  &  Sw.  rast  rest,  repose,  Icel. 
rost  the  distance  between  two  resting  places,  a  mile,  Goth. 
rasta  a  mile,  also  to  Goth,  razn  house,  Icel.  rann,  and 
perhaps  to  6.  ruhe  rest,  repose,  AS.  row,  Gr.  ipiarj.  Cf. 
Ransack.]  1.  A  state  of  quiet  or  repose;  a  cessation 
from  motion  or  labor  ;  tranquillity ;  as,  rest  from  mental 
exertion  ;  rest  of  body  or  mind.  Chaucer. 

Sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest  f  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  freedom  from  everything  which  wearies  or 
disturbs ;  peace ;  security. 

And  the  land  had  rest  fourscore  years.    Judges  iii.  3(ft 

3.  Sleep ;  slumber ;  hence,  poetically,  death. 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest. 

By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest.  Collins. 

4.  That  on  which  anything  rests  or  leans  for  support ; 
as,  a  rest  in  a  lathe,  for  supporting  the  cutting  tool  or 
steadying  the  work. 

He  made  narrowed  rests  round  about,  that  the  beams  should 
not  be  fastened  in  the  walls  of  the  house.  1  Kings  vi.  6. 

5.  (Anc.  Armor)  A  projection  from  the  right  side  of 
the  cuirass,  serving  to  support  the  but  of  the  lance. 

Their  visors  closed,  their  lances  in  the  rest.      Dryden. 

6.  A  place  where  one  may  rest,  either  temporarily,  as 
in  an  inn,  or  permanently,  as  in  an  abode.  "  Halfway 
houses  and  travelers'  rests."  J.  JS.  Newman. 

In  dust  our  final  rest,  and  native  home.  Milton. 

Ye  are  not  as  yet  come  to  the  rest  and  to  the  inheritance  which 

the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you.  Dent.  xii.  9. 

7.  (Pros.)  A  short  pause  in  reading  verse;  a  caesura, 

8.  The  striking  of  a  balance  at  regular  intervals  in  a 
running  account.  "  An  account  is  said  to  be  taken  with 
annual  or  semiannual  rests."  Abbott. 

9.  A  set  or  game  at  tennis.     [Ofts.] 

10.  (Mus. )  Silence  in  music  or  in  one  of  its  parts ;  the 
name  of  the  character  that  stands  for  such  silence.  They 
are  named  as  notes  are,  whole,  half,  quarter,  etc. 
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Whole.      Half.  Quarters.     Eighth.        Six- 
teenth. 
Rests. 


Rest  house,  an  empty  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
travelers ;  a  caravansary.  [India]  —  To  get,  or  To  Bet 
up,  one's  reit,  to  have  a  settled  determination ;  — from 


an  old  game  of  cards,  when  one  so  expressed  his  intention 
to  stand  or  rest  upon  his  hand.    [Obs.]         Shak.    Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Cessation ;  pause ;  intermission  ;  stop ;  stay  ; 
repose  ;  slumber ;  quiet ;  ease  ;  quietness :  stillness ;  tran- 
quillity ;  peacef  Illness  ;  peace.  —  Rest,  Repose.  Rest  is 
a  ceasmg  from  labor  or  exertion ;  repose  is  a  mode  of 
resting  which  gives  relief  and  refreshment  after  toU  and 
labor.    The  words  are  commonly  interchangeable. 

Rest  (rgst),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rested  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  RESTma.]  [AS.  restan.  See  Rest,  n.]  1.  To 
cease  from  action  or  motion,  especially  from  action  which 
has  caused  weariness ;  to  desist  from  labor  or  exertion. 

God  .  .  .  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which 
he  had  made.  Gen.  ii.  2. 

Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  seventh  day  thou 
Shalt  7-est.  Ex.  xxiii.  12. 

2.  To  be  free  from  whatever  wearies  or  disturbs ;  to 
be  quiet  or  stiU. 

There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbor  there.  Milton. 

3.  To  lie ;  to  repose  ;  to  recline ;  to  lean ;  as,  to  rest 
on  a  couch. 

4.  To  stand  firm ;  to  be  fixed ;  to  be  supported  ;  as,  a 
column  rests  on  its  pedestal. 

6.  To  sleep ;  to  slumber ;  hence,  poetically,  to  be  dead. 
Fancy  .  .  .  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell  when  Nature  rests.  Milton. 

6.  To  lean  in  confidence  ;  to  trust ;  to  rely  ;  to  repose 
without  anxiety ;  as,  to  rest  on  a  man's  promise. 

On  him  I  rested,  after  long  debate. 

And  not  without  considermg,  fixed  my  fate.    Di-yden. 

7.  To  be  satisfied ;  to  acquiesce. 

To  rest  in  Heaven's  determination.  Addison. 

To  rest  with,  to  be  in  the  power  of ;  to  depend  upon ; 
as,  it  rests  with  him  to  decide. 
Rest,  V.  t.    1.  To  lay  or  place  at  rest ;  to  quiet. 
Your  piety  has  paid 
All  needful  rites,  to  rest  my  wandering  shade.     Dryden. 

2.  To  place,  as  on  a  support ;  to  cause  to  lean. 

Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest.  Waller. 

Rest,  n.  [F.  reste,  fr.  rester  to  remain,  L.  restare  to 
stay  back,  remain ;  pref.  re-  re-  -)-  stare  to  stand,  stay. 
See  Stand,  and  cf.  Aebest,  Restive.]  (With  the  definite 
article.)  1.  That  which  is  left,  or  which  remains  after 
the  separation  of  a  part,  either  in  fact  or  in  contempla- 
tion ;  remainder ;  residue. 

Religion  ^ives  part  of  its  reward  in  hand,  the  present  com- 
fort of  havmg  done  our  duty,  and,  for  the  rest,  it  offers  us  the 
best  security  that  Heaven  can  give.  Tillotson. 

2.  Those  not  included  in  a  proposition  or  description  ; 
the  remainder  ;  others.  "Plato  and  the  rest  of  the  phi- 
losophers." Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

Armed  like  the  rest,  the  Trojan  prince  appears.     Dryden. 

3.  (Com.)  A  surplus  held  as  a  reserved  fund  by  a  bank 
to  equalize  its  dividends,  etc.  ;  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  balance  of  assets  above  liabilities.     [Eng.'] 

Syn.  —  Remainder ;  overplus ;  surplus ;  remnant ;  res- 
idue ;  reserve ;  others. 

Rest,  V.  i.  [F.  rester.  See  Rest  remainder.]  To  be 
left ;  to  remain ;  to  continue  to  be. 

The  affairs  of  men  rest  still  uncertain.  ShaJc. 

Re-Stag'nant  (re-stSg'nant),  a.  [L.  restagnans,  p. 
pr.]     Stagnant ;  motionless.     [Ofti.]  Boyle. 

Re-Stag'nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  [L.  restagnare  to  overfiow.] 
To  stagnate ;  to  cease  to  flow.     iObs.]  Wiseman. 

Re'stag-na'tlon  (-na'shuu),  n.  [L.  restagnatio  an 
inundation.]     Stagnation.     [06«.] 

Res'tant  (rSs'tant),  a.  [L.  restans,p.  pr.  of  restare : 
cf.  F.  restant.    See  Rest  remainder.]    (Bot.)  Persistent. 

Re-State'  (re-staf ),  V.  t.     To  state  anew.        Palfrey. 

Res'tau-rant  (rSs't6-r4nt ;  277),  n.  [P.,  fr.  restaurer. 
See  Restore.]     An  eating  house. 

Res'tau-rate  (rSs'ta-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  restauratus,  p.  p. 
of  restaurare.     See  Restoee.]    To  restore.     [Ofts.j 

'iBo'Slau'ra'tenr'('^''sto'ra''ter'),«.  [F.]  Thekeeper 
0'         -■bi-.m.  l.oaso  or  a  restauvant. 

■icn    (rSs'ta-ra'shtia),    re.      [LL.  restau- 
r:  I  '  ■iifraft'ore.T  Restoratio.i.  [Obs.']   Gower. 

;•.  -  'ra'",,  'C.  i.     1.  Xo -force  back  against 

t  '  .■,  'ueir  backward  course.    Shak. 

Ut;  aa,  to  resiem  a  current. 

''einf;  at  rest ;  quiet.   Shak. 

,'.  "1,  fcrouble,  etc. 

^tathlcry.        Shak. 
—  "-  n. 

r:  ^  \  European  legu- 

nai,  :  ;,  tough  roots. 

Rest'itt,  n.  '■:■■  ,  jee.     [Oftj.] 

Rest'UI-negs  /  >.] 

Pes'ti-Sonmri.  ii-i.j  ,a,,  ar^pe-f -/onn.] 

(A nat.)  Formed  like  a  ,ope  ;  -  ^speoiaUy  to  sev- 

eral rcpalike  bundles  or  mas'''  -i  on  '.he  dorsal 

side  01  vhe  -rifflalla  o'oloi  t:ata. 

Reat'l-Jy  (iSst'i-lJ),  a  1v.    In  a  restj'  manne.  >   [Obs.'] 

Re  ^i;luc'tlon  (re-stti  k'shiSn),  n.  [L.  restiiu}iK.  See 
RK!iTTi;au!.».K  j  Act  of  qu;nching  or  extinguishing.     Obs.'] 

Vitj;'i-T;e*ia  (rSst'I-n!s),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
beitig  lesty  ;  sluggishnesi.    [Obs.'j 

'rh>;  snake  by  >-eahne*s  ind  Ijrtng  still  all  winter.    Bollo  '<d. 

Rest'lng.  a.  &  n.  from  Rest,  v.  I.  &  i. 

Kerting  spore  (Sot.),  a  spore  in  certain  orders  of  algas 
which  ren.'ains  quiescej'S,  retaining  its  vitality,  for  long 
periods  of  tim"..  C.  E.  Bessey. 

Re-StiE'gUlflll  f.-ii-stVn'gv.rsh),  t>.  i.  [L.  restinguere, 
restinctum  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -\-  siinguere  to  quench.]  T,-* 
quench  or  extingu  h.   _[Obs.]  B.  Fie  d. 

Ees'ti-tllte  (r^  .-tut),  v.  I.  [L.  resiUutus,  p.  v.  of 
rest-tuere;  pref.  »•■  's- -{- slatuere  to  pi;t,  place.  See 
Statute.]    To  res't.      to  a  former  state.     [JJ.]       Dyer. 

ReS'tl-tUtB,  n.  ,  t  which  i;  restorer,  or  ofleredin 
piaffe  of  something  ;',    iub.=.titute.     [iJ.] 

ReS'tl-tU'tiOIl  (ri\  t-tu'8han),  n.    [F.  restiluiion,  L. 


restitutio.  See  Res-htute,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  restoring 
anything  to  its  rightful  owner,  or  of  making  good,  or  of 
giving  an  equivalent  for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury; 
indemnification . 

A  restitution  of  ancient  rights  unto  the  crown.    Spenser. 
He  restitution  to  the  value  makes.  Sandys. 

2.  That  which  is  offered  or  given  in  return  for  what 
has  been  lost,  injured,  or  destroyed  ;  compensation. 

3.  (Physics)  The  act  of  returning  to,  or  recovering,  a 
former  state  ;  as,  the  restitution  of  an  elastic  body. 

4.  (Med.)  The  movement  of  rotation  which  usually 
occurs  in  childbirth  after  the  head  has  been  delivered, 
and  which  causes  the  latter  to  point  towards  the  side  to 
which  it  was  directed  at  the  beginning  of  labor. 

Syn.  —  Restoration ;  return ;  indemnification ;  repaTa< 
tion ;  compensation ;  amends ;  remuneration. 

Res'tl-tU'tor  (rSs'tt-tiJ'ter),  re.  [L. :  cf.  F.  restiiuteur.}. 
One  who  makes  restitution.     [iJ.] 

Rest'lve  (rSst'Iv),  a.  [OF.  restif,  F.  retif,  fr.  L.  re- 
stare to  stay  back,  witlistand,  resist.  See  Rest  remain- 
der, and  cf.  Restipe.]  1.  Unwilling  to  go  on ;  obstinate 
in  refusing  to  move  forward ;  stubboiTi ;  drawing  back. 

Restive  or  resty,  drawing  back,  instead  of  going  forward,  as 
some  horses  do.  E.  Fhillips  (1668). 

The  people  remarked  with  awe  and  wonder  that  the  beasts 
which  were  to  drag  him  [Abraham  Holmes]  to  the  gallowB 
became  restive,  and  went  back.  Macautay, 

2.  Inactive  ;  sluggish.     [Obs."]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Impatient  under  coercion,  chastisement,  or  opposi- 
tion ;  refractory. 

4.  Uneasy ;  restless ;  averse  to  standing  still ;  fidget- 
ing about ;  —  applied  especially  to  horses.  Trench. 

—  Rest'lve-ly,  adv.  —  Rest'lve-nesn,  n. 
Rest'less,  a.     [AS,,  restleas.]     1.  Never  resting ;  un- 
quiet ;  uneasy  ;  continually  moving ;  as,  a  restless  child. 
Chaucer.    "iJerfZeM  revolution  day  by  day."       Milton. 

2.  Not  satisfied  to  be  at  rest  or  in  peace ;  averse  to 
repose  or  quiet ;  eager  for  change ;  discontented  ;  ag^ 
restless  schemers ;  restless  ambition ;  restless  subjects, 
"  Restless  at  home,  and  ever  prone  to  range."     Dryden. 

3.  Deprived  of  rest  or  sleep. 

Restless  he  passed  the  remnants  of  the  night.    Dryden. 

4.  Passed  in  unquietness ;  as,  the  patient  has  had  a. 
restless  night. 

5.  Not  affording  rest ;  as,  a  restless  chair.       Cowper. 
Eeetless  thrush.    (Zo'ol.)  See  Geinder,  3. 

Syn.  —  Unquiet;  uneasy:  disturbed;  disquieted; 
sleepless ;  agitated ;  unsettled  ;  roving ;  wandering. 

—  Rest'less-ly,  adv.  —  Restless-ness,  n. 

Re-Stor'a-ble  (re-stor'a-b'l),  a.     Admitting  of  being 
restored ;    capable  of  being  reclaimed ;   as,  restorable 
land.    Swift.  —  Re-Btor'a-ble-ness,  n. 
Re-etor'al  (-al),  n.    Restoration.     [Obs.]       Barrow, 
Res'tO-ra'tlon  (rSs'to-ra'shiin),  n.  [OE.  restauracion, 
F.  restauration,  fr.  L.  resiauratio.  See  Restobe.]  1.  The 
act  of  restoring  or  bringing  back  to  a  former  place,  sta- 
tion, or  condition ;  the  fact  of  being  restored  ;  renewal ; 
reestablishment ;   as,   the  restoration  of  friendship  be- 
tween enemies  ;  the  restoration  of  peace  after  war. 
Behold  the  different  climes  agree, 
Rejoicing  in  thy  restoration.  Dryden. 

2.  The  state  of  being  restored ;  recovery  of  health, 
strength,  etc. ;  as,  restoration  from  sickness. 

3.  That  which  is  restored  or  renewed. 

The  Restoration  (.Eng.  Hist.),  the  return  of  King  Charles 
II.  in  1660,  and  the  reestablishment  of  monarchy.  —  Uni- 
versal restoration  (Theol.),  the  final  recovery  of  all  mem 
from  sin  and  alienation  from  God  to  a  state  of  happiness ; 
universal  salvation. 

Syn.  —  Recovery^  replacement ;  renewal ;  renovation ; 
redmtegration  ;  reinstatement ;  reestablishment ;  re- 
turn ;  revival ;  restitution ;  reparation. 

Res'to-ra'tlon-er  (-er),  n.    A  Restorationist. 

Res'to-ra'tion-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  belief  or  doctrines 
of  the  Restorationists. 

Res'to-ra'tion-lst,  re.  One  who  believes  in  a  tempo- 
rary future  punishment  and  a  final  restoration  of  all  to 
the  favor  and  presence  of  God ;  a  Universalist. 

Re-Stor'a-tlve  (re-stor'a-tiv),  a.    [Cf.  F.  restauraiif.'} 
Of  or  pertaining  to  restoration ;  having  power  to  restore. 
Destroys  life's  enemy. 
Hunger,  with  sweet  restorative  delight.  Milton. 

Re-Stor'a-tive,  re.  Something  which  serves  to  restore ; 
especially,  a  restorative  medicine.  Arbuthnot. 

Re-Stor'a-tive-ly,  adv._    In  a  restorative  manner. 

Res'tO-ra'tor  (res'tS-ra'ter),  re.     A  restaurateur. 

Re-Stor'a-tO-ry  (re-stor'a-t6-ry),  a.  Restorative.  [R.J 

Re-Store'  (re-stor'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -f-  store.]  To 
store  again ;  as,  the  goods  taken  out  were  re-stored. 

Re-Store'  (re-stor'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Restored 
(re-stord') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Restoeino.]  [OE.  restoren^ 
OP.  restorer,  F.  restaurer,  fr.  L.  restaurare  ;  pref.  re-  re- 
-f-  an  unused  word  ;  cf.  Gr.  o-raupos  an  upright  pale 
or  stake,  Skr.  sthavara  fixed,  firm.  Cf.  Restaurant, 
Store.]  1.  To  bring  back  to  its  former  state  ;  to  bring 
back  from  a  state  of  ruin,  decay,  disease,  or  the  like  ;  to 
repair ;  to  renew  ;  to  recover.  "  To  restore  and  to  build 
Jerusalem."  Dan.  ix.  26. 

Our  fortune  restored  after  the  severest  afflictions.  Prior. 
And  his  hand  was  restored  whole  as  the  other.    Mark  iii.  5. 

2.  To  give  or  bring  back,  as  that  which  has  been  lost, 
or  taken  away ;  to  bring  back  to  the  owner ;  to  replace. 

Now  therefore  restore  the  man  his  wife.    Gen.  xx.  7. 
Loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat.  Milton. 

The  father  banished  virtue  shall  restore.      Dryden. 

3.  To  renew ;  to  reestablish ;  as,  to  restore  harmony 
among  those  who  are  at  variance. 

4.  To  give  in  place  of,  or  as  satisfaction  for. 

He  shall  restore  five  oxen  for  an  ox,  and  four  sheep  f»r  S- 
sneep.  £x.  xxii.  1, 
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6-  To  make  good  ;  to  marke  amends  for. 
But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friendv 
All  losses  are  restored^  and  sorrows  end.  Shak, 

6.  (Fine  Arts)  (a)  To  bring  back  from  a  state  of  injury 
or  decay,  or  from  a  changed  condition  ;  as,  to  restore  a 
painting,  statue,  etc.  (6)  To  form  a  picture  or  model 
of,  as  of  something  lost  or  mutilated ;  as,  to  restore  a 
ruined  building,  city,  or  the  like. 

Syn.  —  To  return ;  replace  ;  refund  ;  repay ;  rein- 
state ;  rebuild  ;  reestabflsh  ;  renew ;  repair  ;  revive  ; 
recover  ;  heal ;  cure. 

Re-store' (re-stor'),  ra.  Restoration.    [Obs.l   Spenser. 

Re-Store'ment  (-ment),  n.    Restoration.     [06«.] 

Re-Stor'er  (-er),  ra.  One  who,  or  that  which,  restores. 

Re-strain'  (re-stran'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Resteaihed 
(-strand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Kestbainlng.]  [OE.  »•«- 
streinen,  F.  restreindre,  fr.  L.  restrijigere,  reslriclum  ; 
pref.  re-  re- -\- stringere  to  draw,  bind,  or  press  together. 
See  Stkain,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Resthict.]  1.  To  draw  back 
again ;  to  hold  back ;  to  check ;  to  hold  back  from  act- 
ing, proceeding,  or  advancing,  either  by  physical  or  moral 
force,  or  by  any  interposing  obstacle ;  to  repress  or  sup- 
press ;  to  keep  down  ;  to  curb. 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 

Gives  way  to  in  repose  I  Shak. 

2.  To  draw  back  tightly,  as  a  rein.     \_Obs.'\  Shak. 

3.  To  hinder  from  unlimited  enjoyment ;  to  abridge. 
Though  they  two  were  committed,  at  least  restrained  of  their 

liberty.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  limit ;  to  confine ;  to  restrict.  Trench. 
Not  only  a  metaphysical  or  natural,  but  a  moral,  universality 

also  is  to  be  restrained  by  a  part  of  the  predicate.  /.  Watts. 

6.  To  withhold  ;  to  forbear. 

Thou  7-estrainest  prayer  before  God.        Job  xv.  4. 

Syn.  — To  check;  hinder;  stop:  withhold;  repress; 
curb ;  suppress ;  coerce  ;  restrict ;  limit ;  confine. 

Re-Btraln'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  re- 
strained ;  controllable.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Re-Straln'ed-ly,  adv.    with  restraint.       Hammond. 

Re-straln'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
strains. 

Re-straln'ment  (-ment),  n.    The  act  of  restraining. 

Re-stralnt'  (re-stranf),  n.  [OF.  restraincte,  fr.  re- 
sirainct,  F.  restreint,  p.  p.  of  restraindre,  restreindre. 
See  Restrain.]  1.  The  act  or  process  of  restraining,  or 
of  holding  back  or  hindering  from  motion  or  action,  in 
any  manner;  hindrance  of  the  will,  or  of  any  action, 
physical  or  mental. 

No  man  was  altogether  above  the  restraints  of  law,  and  no 
man  altogether  below  its  protection.  Macaulay. 

2.  The  state  of  being  restrained. 

3.  That  which  restrains,  as  a  law,  a  prohibition,  or 
the  like  ;  limitation ;  restriction. 

For  one  restraint^  lords  of  the  world  besides.       3filton. 

Syn.  —  Repression ;  hindraHce  ;  check ;  stop  ;  curb ; 
coercion  ;  confinement ;  limitation ;  restriction. 

Re-strength'en  (re-strgngth''n),  v.  t.  To  strengthen 
again  ;  to  fortify  anew. 

Re-Strlct'  (re-strikf),  a.  [L.  restrictus,  p.  p.  of  re- 
stringere.     See  Restrain.]     Restricted.     \_Obs.'\ 

Re-strict',  v.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Restricted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Restrictino.]  To  restrain  within  bounds ;  to 
limit ;  to  confine ;  as,  to  restrict  words  to  a  particular 
meaning  ;  to  restrict  a  patient  to  a  certain  diet. 

Syn.  —  To  limit ;  bound ;  circumscribe ;  restrain ;  re- 
press; curb;  coerce. 

Re-Stric'tion  (re-strik'shun),  n.  [F.  restriction,  L. 
restrictio.']  1.  The  act  of  restricting,  or  state  of  being 
restricted ;  confinement  within  limits  or  bounds. 

This  is  to  have  the  same  restriction  with  all  other  recreations, 
that  it  be  made  a  divertisement.  Gov,  of  Tongue. 

2.  That  which  restricts ;  limitation ;  restraint ;  as,  re- 
strictions on  trade. 

Re-Stric'tlon-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.    Restrictive.     [K.] 

Re-Striot'lve   (re-strikt'Iv),   a.      [Cf.   F.  restrictif.'] 

1.  Serving  or  tending  to  restrict ;  limiting ;  as,  a  re- 
strictive particle ;  restrictive  laws  of  trade. 

2.  Astringent  or  styptic  in  effect.     ^Obs.J     Wiseman. 

—  Re-strlot'ive-ly,  adv.  —  Re-strlct'lve-ness,  n. 

Re-Strlnge'  (re-strinj'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Re- 
STHINQED  (-strinjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Restringinq 
(-strin'jTng).]  [L.  resiringere.  See  Restrain.]  To 
confine ;  to  contract ;  to  astringe.     [06i.] 

Re-Strln'gen-cy  (-strln'jcn-sj^),  n.  Quality  or  state  of 
being  restringent ;  astringency.     [Ofo.]      Sir  W.  Petty. 

Re-Strln'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  restringens,  p.  pr. : 
cf.  F.  restringent.^  Restringing ;  astringent ;  styptic. 
\_Obs.']  ^n.     A  restringent  medicine.     [Obs."]     Harvey. 

Re-strive'  (re-striv'),  V.  i.    To  strive  anew. 

Rest'y  (rest'y),  a.  Disposed  to  rest ;  indisposed  to 
exertion ;  sluggish ;  also,  restive.     [Obs."]  Burton. 

Where  the  master  is  too  resty  or  too  rich  to  say  his  own 
prayers.  Milton. 

Re'sub-Jec'tlon,  re.    A  second  subjection. 

Re'SUb-lime'  (re's!ib-lTm'),  v.  t.  To  sublime  again. 
Newton.  —  Re-SUb'11-ma'tlon  (re-sfib'lT-ma'shQn),  «. 

Re'SU-da'tlon  (re'sii-da'shiin),  n.  [L.  resudare  to 
sweat  again.     See  Swdation.]     Act  of  sweating  again. 

Re-BUlt'  (re-ziilf),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Resulted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Resulting.]  [F.  resulter,  it.  L.  resultare, 
resultntiim,  to  spring  or  leap  back,  v.  intens.  fr.  resilire. 
See  Resile.]    1.  To  leap  back ;  to  rebound.     [Ofo.] 

The  huge  ronnd  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound.       Pope. 

2.  To  come  out,  or  have  an  issue  ;  to  terminate  ;  to 
have  consequences  ;  —  followed  by  in  ;  as,  this  measure 
will  result  in  good  or  in  evil. 

3.  To  proceed,  spring,  or  rise,  as  a  consequence,  from 
facts,  arguments,  premises,  combination  of  circum- 
stances, consultation,  thought,  or  endeavor. 

Pleasure  and  peace  do  naturally  result  from  a  holy  and  good 

life.  nilolsmi. 

Eesnltintt  trust  (Law),  a  trust  raised  by  implication  for 


the  benefit  of  a  party  granting  an  estate.  The  phrase  is 
also  applied  to  a  trust  raised  by  implication  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  party  who  advances  the  purchase  money  of  an 
estate,  etc.  Bouvier,  —  Reaolting  use  (Law),  a  use  which, 
being  limited  by  the  deed,  expires  or  can  not  vest,  and 
thence  returns  to  him  who  raised  it.    Bouvier. 

Syn.  —  To  proceed ;  spring ;  rise ;  arise ;  ensue ;  ter- 
minate. 

Re-SUlt'  (re-z&lt'),  n.  1.  A  flying  back ;  resilience. 
[Oftjf.] 

Sound  is  produced  between  the  string  and  the  air  by  the  re- 
turn or  the  result  of  the  string.  Bacon. 

2.  That  which  results ;  the  conclusion  or  end  to  which 
any  course  or  condition  of  things  leads,  or  which  is  ob- 
tained by  any  process  or  operation ;  consequence  or  ef- 
fect ;  as,  the  result  of  a  course  of  action ;  the  result  of  a 
mathematical  operation. 

If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 

We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result.  Milton. 

3.  The  decision  or  determination  of  a  council  or  delib- 
erative assembly  ;  a  resolve  ;  a  decree. 

Then  of  their  session  ended  they  bid  cry 
With  trumpet's  regal  sound  the  great  result.      Milton. 
Syn.  —  Effect ;  consequence ;  conclusion ;  inference ; 
issue ;  event.    See  Effect. 

Re-SUlt'ance  (-ans),  n.     The  act  of  resulting;  that 

which  results ;  a  result.  Donne. 

Re-sult'ant  (-ant),  o.     [L.  resultans,  p.  pr.  :  cf.  F. 

resultant.'^      Resulting  or  issuing  from  a  combination ; 

existing  or  following  as  a  result  or  consequence. 

Eesultant  force  or  motion  (Mech.),  a  force  which  is  the 
result  of  two  or  more  forces  acting  conjointly,  or  a  mo- 
tion which  is  the  result  of  two  or  more  motions  combined. 
See  Composition  of  forces,  under  Composition. 

Re-sult'ant,  n.  That  which  results.  Specifically : 
(a)  (Mech.)  A  resultant  force  or  motion,  (b)  (Math.) 
An  eliminant. 

The  resultant  of  n  homogeneous  general  functions  of  n  varia- 
bles is  that  function  of  their  coefficients  which,  equaled  to  zero, 
expresses  in  the  simplest  terms  the  condition  of  the  possibility 
of  their  existence.  Sylvester. 

Re-SUlt'ate  (-at),  n.  [L.  resuUatus,  p.  p.]  A  result. 
[Oii.]     "  The  resultate  of  their  counsel."  Bacon. 

Re-SUlt'ful  (-ful))  <!•     Having  results  or  effects. 
■  Re-SUlt'ive  (-tv),  a.     Resultant.     [OJi.]  Fuller. 

Re-sultless,  a.  Being  without  result ;  as,  resultless 
investigations. 

Re-sum'a-ble  (re-zum'4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of,  or  ad- 
mitting of,  being  resumed.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

II  R6'SU'ni6'  (ra'zu'ma'),  n.  [F.  See  Resume.]  A 
summing  up  ;  a  condensed  statement ;  an  abridgment  or 
brief  recapitulation. 

The  excellent  little  risumi  thereof  in  Br.  Landsborough's 
book.  C.  Kingsley, 

Re-same'  (re-ziim'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Resumed 
(-zumd')  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Resuming.]  [L.  resumere,  re- 
sumptum ;  pref.  re-  re-  +  sumere  to  take :  cf .  F.  rhu- 
mer.    See  Assume,  Redeem.]     1.  To  take  back. 

The  sun,  like  this,  from  which  our  sight  we  have, 
■^azed  on  too  long,  resumes  the  light  he  gave.      Denham. 

Perhaps  God  will  ,-esume  the  blessing  he  has  bestowed  ere  he 
attains  the  age  of  manhood.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  enter  upon,  or  take  up  again. 

Reason  resumed  her  place,  and  Passion  fled.     D}-yden. 

3.  To  begin  again ;  to  recommence,  as  something  which 
has  been  interrupted ;  as,  to  resume  an  argument  or  dis- 
course. 

Re-sum'mon  (re-sum'mOn),  v.  t.     To  summon  again. 

Re-sum'mons  (-munz),  n.     A  second  summons. 

Re-SUmp'tion  (re-zump'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  reswnp- 
tion,  L.  resumptio  restoration,  recovery,  fr.  resumere. 
See  Resume.]  1.  The  act  of  resuming;  a,s,  t\ie  resump- 
tion of  a  grant,  of  delegated  powers,  of  an  argmnent,  of 
specie  payments,  etc. 

2.  (Eng.  Law)  The  taking  again  into  the  king's  hands 
of  such  lands  or  tenements  as  he  had  granted  to  any  man 
on  false  suggestions  or  other  error. 

Re-sump'tlve  (-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  L.  resumptivus  restora- 
tive.] Taking  back;  resuming,  or  tending  toward  re- 
sumption ;  as,  resumptive  measures. 

Re-SU'pl-nate  (re-su'pl-nat),  a.  [L.  resvpinatus,  p. 
p.  of  resupinare  to  bend  back.  See  Resupink.]  Inverted 
in  position  ;  appearing  to  be  upside  down  or  reversed,  as 
the  flowers  of  the  orchis  and  the  leaves  of  some  plants. 

Re-SU'pi-na'ted  (-na'ted),  a.     Resupinate. 

Re-SU'pl-na'tlon  (-na'shiin),  n.  The  state  of  lying  on 
the  back  ;  the  state  of  being  resupinate,  or  reversed. 

Our  Vitruvius  calleth  this  affection  in  the  eye  a  resupination 

of  the  figure.  Sir  H.  IS'otton. 

Re'su-plne'    (re'sii-pin'),   a.      [L.   resupinus ;    pref. 

re-  re — \-  supinus  bent  backward,  supine.]     Lying  on 

the  back  ;  supme ;  hence,  careless.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

He  spake,  and,  downward  swayed,  fell  resupine, 

With  his  huge  neck  aslant.  Cowper. 

Re'sup-ply'  (re'siSp-pli'),  V.  t.    To  supply  again. 

Re-sur'gence  (re-sflr'jens),  re.  The  act  of  rising 
again ;  resurrection. 

Re-snr'gent  (-jent),  a.  [L.  resurgens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
resurgere.  See  Resurrection.]  Rising  again,  as  from 
the  dead.  Coleridge. 

Re-sur'gent,  re.  One  who  rises  again,  as  from  the 
dead,     [i?.]  Sydney  Smith. 

Res'ur-rect'  (rSz'ur-rSkf),  v.  t.   [See  Resurrection.] 

1.  To  take  from  the  grave  ;  to  disinter.     [Shmg'] 

2.  To  reanimate  ;  to  restore  to  life  ;  to  bring  to  view 
(that  which  was  forgotten  or  lost).     [Slang'] 

Res'ur-rec'tlon  (-rSk'shun),  n.  [F.  resmvection,  L. 
resiirrectio,  fr.  resurgere,  resurrectum.,  to  rise  again  ; 
pref.  re-  re-  -f-  surgere  to  rise.  See  Source.]  1.  A  ris- 
ing again  ;  the  resumption  of  vigor. 

2.  Especially,  the  rising  again  from  the  dead ;  the  re- 
sumption of  life  by  the  dead ;    as,  the  resurrection  of 


Jesus  Christ ;  the  general  resurrection  of  all  the  dead  at 
the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Nor  after  resurrection  shall  he  stay 

Longer  on  earth.  Milton. 

3.  State  of  being  risen  from  the  dead  ;  future  state. 
In  the  reswrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage. Matt.  xxii.  30. 

4.  The  cause  or  exemplar  of  a  rising  from  the  dead. 

I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life.  Joh7i  xi.  25. 
Cross  of  the  resurrection,  a  slender  cross  with  a  peimant 
floating  from  the  junction  of  the  bars. —  Besnrrection  plant 
(Bot.),  a  name  given  to  several  species  of  Selaginella  (as 
.S.  convolula  and  S.  lepidojjhylla),  flowerless  plants  which, 
when  dry,  close  up  so  as  to  resemble  a  bird's  nest,  but  re- 
vive ana  expand  again  when  moistened.  The  name  is 
sometimes  also  given  to  the  rose  of  Jericho.  See  under 
Rose. 

Res'ur-rec'tlon-ist  (rSz'ur-rSk'shun-ist),  n.  One  who 
steals  bodies  from  the  grave,  as  for  dissection.     [Slang"} 

Res'ur-rec'tion-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.  To  raise  from  the 
dead.     [B.J  Southey. 

Re'sur-vey'  (re'sfir-va'),  V.  t.  To  survey  again  or 
anew  ;  to  review.  Shak. 

Re-sur'vey  (re-sflr'va),  n.     A  second  or  new  survey. 

Re-SUS'cl-ta-ble  (re-sus'si-ta-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  re- 
suscitation ;  as,  resuscitable  plants.  Boyle. 

Re-SUS'cl-tant  (-tant),  «.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
resuscitates.    Also  used  adjectively. 

Re-SUS'cl-tate  (-tSt),  a.  [L.  resusdtatus,  p.  p.  of  re- 
suscitare  ;  pref.  re-  re-  +  suscitare  to  raise,  rouse.  See 
SusciTATE.]     Restored  to  life.     [iJ.]  Bp.  Gardiner. 

Re-SUS'cl-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Resuscita- 
ted (-ta'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Resuscitating.]  To  re- 
vivify ;  to  revive  ;  especially,  to  recover  or  restore  from 
apparent  death  ;  as,  to  resuscitate  a  drowned  person  ;  to 
resuscitate  withered  plants. 

Re-SUS'cl-tate,  v.  i.    To  come  to  life  again ;  to  revive. 
These  projects,  however  often  slain,  always  7-esuscitate. 

J,  S.  Mill. 

Re-SUS'cl-ta'tlon    (-ta'shun),   n.      [L.  resuscilaiio.'] 
The  act  of  resuscitating,  or  state  of  being  resuscitated. 
The  subject  of  resuscitation  by  his  sorceries.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Re-sus'ci-ta-tlve  (-ta-tTv),  a.  Tending  to  resuscitate ; 
reviving ;  revivifying. 

Re-sns'cl-ta'tor  (-ta'ter),  re.  [L.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  resuscitates. 

Ret  (ret),  V.  t.    See  Abet.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Ret,  V.  i.  [Akin  to  rot.l  To  prepare  for  use,  as  flax, 
by  separating  the  fibers  from  the  woody  part  by  a  proc- 
ess of  soaking,  macerating,  and  other  treatment.        XJre. 

Re-ta'ble  (re-ta'b'l),  n.  (Bed.)  A  shelf  behind  the 
altar,  for  display  of  lights,  vases  of  flowers,  etc. 

Re'tail  (re'tal),  re.  [F.  retaille  piece  cut  off,  shred, 
paring,  or  OF.  retail,  from  retailler.  See  Retail,  ti.] 
The  sale  of  commodities  in  small  quantities  or  parcels  ; 
—  opposed  to  wholesale  ;  sometimes,  the  sale  of  com- 
modities at  second  hand. 

Re'tail,  a.  Done  at  retail ;  engaged  in  retailing  com. 
modifies ;  as  a  retail  trade  ;  a  retail  grocer. 

Re-tall'  (re-tal'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Retailed  (-tald') , 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Retailing.]  [Cf.  F.  retailler  to  cut 
again ;  pref.  re-  re — |-  tailler  to  cut.  See  Retail,  n., 
Tailob,  and  cf.  Detail.]  1.  To  sell  in  small  quantities, 
as  by  the  single  yard,  pound,  gallon,  etc. ;  to  sell  directly 
to  the  consumer ;  as,  to  retail  cloth  or  groceries. 

2.  To  sell  at  second  hand.     [Obs.  or  S.]  Pope. 

3.  To  distribute  in  small  portions  or  at  second  hand ; 
to  tell  again  or  to  many  (what  has  been  told  or  done) ; 
to  report ;  as,  to  retail  slander.  "  To  whom  I  will  retail 
my  conquest  won."  Shak. 

He  is  wit's  peddler,  and  retails  his  wares 

At  wakes  and  wassails.  Shak. 

Re-tall'er  (re-tal'er,  co?n?nontyre'tal-er!re  U.  S.  ;  277), 
n.  One  who  retails  anything ;  as,  a  retailer  of  merchan- 
dise ;  a  retailer  of  gossip. 

Re-tail'ment  (re-tal'ment),  n.    The  act  of  retailing. 

Re-taln'  (re-tan'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Retained 
(-tand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Retaining.]  [F.  retenir,  L.  re- 
tinere;  pref.  re-  re- -|-  tenere  to  hold,  keep.  See  Ten- 
able, and  cf.  Rein  of  a  bridle.  Retention,  Retinue.] 

1.  To  continue  to  hold  ;  to  keep  in  possession ;  not  to 
lose,  part  with,  or  dismiss ;  to  restrain  from  departure,  es- 
cape, or  the  like.    "Thy  shape  invisible  re/oin."    Shak. 

Be  obedient,  and  retain 
Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire.  2Iilton. 

An  executor  may  retain  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  testator. 

Iilackst07te. 

2.  To  keep  in  pay ;  to  employ  by  a  preliminary  fee 
paid  ;  to  hire  ;  to  engage  ;  as,  to  retain  a  counselor. 

A  Benedictine  convent  has  now  retai7ied  the  most  learned 
father  of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defense.  Addiso/i. 

3.  To  restrain ;  to  prevent.    [Obs.}     Sir  W.  Temple. 
Retaining  wall  (Arch.  &  Engrn.),  a  wall  built  to  keep 

any  movable  backing,  or  a  bank  of  sand  or  earth,  in  its 
place  ;  —  called  also  retain  wall. 

Syn.  —To  keep ;  hold  ;  restrain.    See  Keep. 

Re-taln',  t'.  i.     1.  To  belong  ;  to  pertain.     [Obs.} 
A  somewhat  languid  relish,  7-etai7ti7ig  to  bitterness.    Boyle. 

2.  To  keep;  tocontiiuie;  to  remain,     [Obs.}    Donne. 

Re-taln'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  retained. 

Re-tain'al  (-al),  n.     The  act  of  retaining  ;  retention. 

Re-taln'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
tains. 

2.  One  who  is  retained  or  kept  in  service  ;  an  attend- 
ant ;  an  adherent ;  a  hanger-on. 

3.  Hence,  a  servant,  ijot  a  domestic,  but  occasionally 
attending  and  wearing  his  master's  livery.  Couell. 

4.  (Law)  (a)  The  act  of  a  client  by  which  he  engages  a 
lawyer  or  counselor  to  manage  his  cause,  (b)  The  act  of 
withholding  what  one  lias  in  his  hands  by  virtue  of  some 
right,  (o)  A  fee  paid  to  engage  a  lawyer  or  counselor 
to  maintain  a  cause,  or  to  prevent  liis' being  employed 
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by  the  opposing  party  in  the  case ;  —  called  also  retain- 
ing fee.  Bouvier.     Blackstone. 

6.  The  act  of  keeping  dependents,  or  the  state  of  being 
in  dependence.  Bacon. 

Re-taln'ment  (re-tan'ment),  n.  The  act  of  retain- 
ing ;  retention.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Re-take'  (re-tak'),  V.  t.     1.    To  take  or  receive  again. 

2.  To  take  from  a  captor ;  to  recapture ;  as,  to  retake 
a  ship  or  prisoners. 

Re-tak'er  (-tak'er),  n.  One  who  takes  again  what  has 
been  taken ;  a  recaptor.  Kent. 

Re-tal'1-ate  (re-t51'i-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Retali- 
ated (-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  Sz.  vb.  n.  Retaliating.]  [L.  retali- 
aius,  p.  p.  of  retaliare  to  retaUate ;  pref.  re-  re-  +  a 
word  akin  to  talio  talion,  retaliation.  Cf.  Talion.]  To 
return  the  like  for  ;  to  repay  or  requite  by  an  act  of  the 
Bame  kind ;  to  return  evil  for  (evil).  [Now  seldom  used 
except  in  a  bad  sense.] 

One  ambassador  sent  word  to  the  duke's  son  that  his  visit 
should  be  retalialed.  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

It  is  unlucky  to  be  obHged  to  retaliate  the  injuries  of  authors, 
whose  works  are  so  soon  forgotten  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
appearing  the  first  aggressors.  SwiJ'i. 

Re-tal'1-ate,  v.  i.  To  return  like  for  like ;  specifically, 
to  return  evil  for  evil ;  as,  to  retaliate  upon  an  enemy. 

Re-tal'1-a'tlon  (re-tal't-a'shun),  n.  The  act  of  retal- 
iating, or  of  returning  like  for  like ;  retribution ;  now, 
specifically,  the  return  of  evU  for  evil ;  e.  g.,  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

God  . .  -.  takes  "what  is  done  to  others  as  done  to  himself,  and 
by  promise  obliges  himself  to  fuil  retaliation.  Calaini/. 

Syn.  —  Requital ;  reprisal ;  retribution  ;  punishmgnt. 

Re-tal'1-a-tive  (-I-a-tlv),  a.    Same  as  Retallatoky. 

Re-tal'1-a-tO-ry  (-t6-ry),  a.  Tending  to,  or  involving, 
retaliation ;  retaliative  ;  as,  retaliatory  measures. 

Re-tard'  (re-tard'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Retarded  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Retakding.]  [L.  retardare,  retardatum  ; 
pref.  re-  re-  -\-  tardare  to  make  slow,  to  delay,  fr.  tardus 
slow  :  cf.  F.  retarder.  See  Taedy.]  1.  To  keep  delay- 
ing ;  to  continue  to  hinder ;  to  prevent  from  progress ; 
to  render  more  slow  in  progress ;  to  impede ;  to  hinder  j 
as,  to  retard  the  march  of  an  army ;  to  retard  the  motion 
of  a  ship ;  —  opposed  to  accelerate. 

2.  To  put  off  ;  to  postpone ;  as,  to  retard  the  attacks 
of  old  age ;  to  retard  a  rupture  between  nations. 

Syn.  —  To  impede  ;  hinder;  obstruct ;  detain;  delay  ; 
procrastinate  ;  postpone  ;  defer. 

Re-tard',  v.  i.    To  stay  back.   [Ois.]    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Re-tard',  n.    Retardation ;  delay. 

Retard,  or  Age,  of  the  tide,  the  interval  between  the 
transit  of  the  moon  at  which  a  tide  originntes  and  the 
appearance  of  the  tide  itself.  It  is  found,  in  general,  that 
any  particular  tide  is  not  principally  due  to  the  moon's 
transit  immediately  preceding,  but  to  a  transit  which  has 
occurred  some  time  before,  and  which  is  said  to  corre- 
spond to  it.  The  retard  of  the  tide  is  thus  distinguished 
from  the  lunitidal  interval.  See  under  Retardation. 
Mam.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Re'tar-da'tlon  (re'tar-da'shiSn  ;  277),  n.  [L.  retarda- 
lio :  cf.  F.  retardation.'^  1.  The  act  of  retarding ;  hin- 
drance ;  the  act  of  delaying  ;  as,  the  retardation  of  the 
motion  of  a  ship ;  —  opposed  to  acceleration. 

The  retardations  of  our  fluent  motion.    De  Quincey. 

2.  That  which  retards  ;  an  obstacle  ;  an  obstru«tion. 
Hills,  sloughs,  and  other  terrestrial  retardations.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  (Mus.)  The  keeping  back  of  an  approaching  conso- 
nant chord  by  prolonging  one  or  more  tones  of  a  previ- 
ous chord  into  the  intermediate  chord  which  follows  ;  — 
differing  from  suspension  by  resolving  upwards  instead 
of  downwards. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  anytliing  is  retarded  ;  the 
amount  of  retarding  or  delay. 

Retardation  of  the  tide,  (a)  The  lunitidal  interval,  or 
the  hour  angle  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  high  tide  at  any 
port ;  the  interval  between  the  transit  of  the  moon  and 
the  time  of  high  tide  next  following.  (J)  The  age  of  the 
tide ;  the  retard  of  the  tide.    See  under  Retabd,  n. 

Re-tard'a-tlve  (re-tard'a-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  I",  retardatif] 
Tending,  or  serving,  to  retard. 

Re-tard'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  retards. 

Re-tard'ment  (-ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  retardement.']  The 
act  of  retarding ;  retardation.  Cowley. 

Retch  (rSch  or  reeh;  277),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Retched  (recht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Retching.]  [AS.  krx- 
can  to  clear  the  throat,  hawk,  fr.  hraca  throat ;  akin  to  G. 
rachen,  and  perhaps  to  B.  rack  neck.]  To  make  an  effort 
to  vomit ;  to  strain,  as  in  vomiting.  [Written  also  reach.2 
Be-loved  Julia,  hear  me  still  beseeching  I 
(Here  he  grew  inarticulate  with  retching.')       Byron. 

Retcb,  V.  t:  &  i.  [See  Reck.]  To  care  for ;  to  heed ; 
to  reck.     [Oto.]  Chaucer, 

Retchless,  a.  Careless ;  reckless.  [06«.]  Dryden. 
—  Retchless-ly,  adv.  —  Retchless-ness,  n.    [  Obs.'\ 

II  Re'te  (re'te),  M.  [L.,  a  net.]  (Anat.)  A  net  or  net- 
work ;  a  plexus  ;  particularly,  a  network  of  blood  vessels 
or  nerves,  or  a  part  resembling  a  network. 

Re-te'cious  (re-te'shus),  a.  [L.  reie  a  net.]  Resem- 
bling network ;  retiform. 

Re-tec'tlon  (-tSk'shiin),  n.  [L.  retegere,  retecium,  to 
uncover  ;  pref.  re-  -f-  tegere  to  cover.]  Act  of  disclosing 
or  uncovering  something  concealed.     [06^.]  Boyle. 

Re-tell'  (re-tel'),  v.  t.     To  tell  again. 

Ret'ene  (rgt'en),  n.  [Gr.  prinirri  pine  resin.]  (Chem.) 
A  white  crystalline  hydrocarbon,  polymeric  with  benzene. 
It  is  extracted  from  pine  tar,  and  is  also  found  in  certain 
fossil  resins. 

Re-tent'  (re-tSnf),  n.  [L.  retentum,  fr.  retentus,  p.  p. 
See  Retain.]     That  which  is  retained.  Hickok. 

Re-ten'tlon  (re-ten'shiin),  n.  [L.  retentio :  cf.  F. 
ritention.  See  Retain.]  1.  The  act  of  retaining,  or  the 
Btate  of  being  retained. 

2>  The  power  of  retaining ;  retentiveness. 

No  woman's  heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much  j  they  lack  retention.      Sheik. 


3.  That  which  contains  something,  as  a  tablet ;  a  means 
of  preserving  impressions.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

4.  The  act  of  withholding ;  restraint ;  reserve.    Shak. 

5.  Place  of  custody  or  confinement. 

6.  (Law)  The  right  of  withholding  a  debt,  or  of  retain- 
ing property  until  a  debt  due  to  the  person  claiming  the 
right  be  duly  paid  ;  a  lien.  Erskine.     Craig. 

Retention  cyst  (Med.),  a  cyst  produced  by  obstruction 
of  a  duct  leading  from  a  secreting  organ  and  the  conse- 
quent retention  of  t)ie  natural  secretions. 

Re-ten'tive  (rs-ten'tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  retentifl  Hav- 
ing power  to  retain  ;  as,  a  retentive  memory. 

Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 

Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit.  Shak. 

Re-ten'tive,  n.  That  which  retains  or  confines ;  a 
restraint.     [J?.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Re-ten'tive-ly,  adv.     In  a  retentive  manner. 

Re-ten'tive-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  retentive. 

Re'ten-tiv'i-ty  (re'ten-tiv'i-ty),  n.  The  power  of  re- 
taining ;  retentive  force ;  as,  the  reienlivily  of  a  magnet. 

II  Re-ten'tor  (-tor),  n.  [L.,  a  retainer.]  (Zool.)  A 
muscle  which  serves  to  retain  an  organ  or  part  in  place, 
esp.  when  retracted.     See  Ulust.  of  PHYLACTOL.ffi;MATA. 

Re'te-pore  (re'te-por),  n.  [L.  rete  a  net  +  porus 
pore.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  bryozoans 
of  the  genus  Retepora.  They 
form  delicate  calcareous  cor- 
als, usually  composed  of  thin 
fenestrated  fronds. 

Re-tex'  (re-tSks'),  V.  t.  [L. 
retexere,  lit.,  to  unweave ; 
pref.  re-  re-  -f-  texere  to 
weave.]  To  annul,  as  orders. 
[06«.]  Bp.  Socket. 

Re-tes'ture   (rl-tSks'tiir ; 
135),  re.  _  The  act  of  weaving         R^tepore.    Nat.  size. 
or  formmg  again.       Carlyle. 

Reth'or  (reth'Sr),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rheteur.  See  Rhetor.] 
A  rhetorician ;  a  careful  writer.     \_Obs.~\ 

If  a  rethor  couthe  fair  endite.  Chancer, 

Reth'0-ryke  (-6-rTk),  n.    Rhetoric.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 

II  Re'tl-a'ri-US  (re'shi-a'ri-iis),  n.  [L.,  fr.  reie  a  net.] 
(Rom.  Aniiq.)  A  gladiator  armed  with  a  net  for  entan- 
gUng  his  adversary  and  a  trident  for  despatching  him. 

Re'ti-a-ry  (re'shi-a-ry),  re.  [See  Retiarius.]  1.  (Zo- 
ol.) Any  spider  which  spins  webs  to  catch  its  prey. 

2.  A  retiarius. 

Re'tl-a-ry,  a.     [Cf.  LL.  retiarius.']    1.  Netlike. 
This  work  is  in  retiary,  or  hanging  textures.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
'  2.  Constructing  or  using  a  web,  or  net,  to  catch  prey ; 

—  said  of  certain  spiders. 

3.  Armed  with  a  net ;  hence,  skillful  to  entangle. 

Scholastic  retiary  versatility  of  logic.        Coleridge. 

Ret'l-cence  (rgt'T-sens),  re.  [L.  reticentia:  cf.  F. 
reticence.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  reticent,  or 
keeping  silence  ;  the  state  of  holding  one's  tongue  ;  re- 
fraining to  speak  of  that  which  is  suggested  ;  uncommu- 
nicativeness. 

Such  fine  reserve  and  noble  reticence.       Tennyson. 

2.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  a  person  really  speaks  of 
a  thing  while  he  makes  a  show  as  if  he  would  say  nothing 
on  the  subject. 

Ret'i-cen-cy  (-sen-sy),  re.    Reticence. 

Ret'1-cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  reticens,  p.  pr.  of  reticere 
to  keep  silence  ;  re-  -f-  iacere  to  be  silent.  See  Tacit.] 
Inclined  to  keep  sQent ;  reserved  ;  uncommunicative. 

Ret'i-Cle  (-k'l),  n.     [See  Reticule.]    1.  A  small  net. 

2.  A  reticule.     See  Reticule,  2.    [i.] 

Re-tlc'u-lar  (re-tik'si-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rUiculaire. 
See  Reticule.]  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  net,  or  of  net- 
work ;  formed  with  interstices ;  retiform  ;  as,  reticular 
cartilage  ;  a  reticular  leaf. 

2.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  reticulum. 

II  Re-tic'U-Ia'rl-a  (-la'rl-a),  re.  pi.    [NL.     See  Retic- 
clak.]     (Zool.)  An  ex- 
tensive division  of  rhizo-        o,  \\t,V|||(//^ 
pods  in  which  the  pseu-       ^^^  m\\Mll'//y  f^^         b 
dopodia  are  more  or  less 
slender  and   coalesce  at 
certaiu    points,   forming 
irregular  meshes.     It  in- 
cludes  the   shelled   Fo- 
raminif  era,  together  with 
some  groups  which  lack 
a  true  shell. 

Re-tlc'u-la'rl-an  (-an), 
re.  (Zool.)  One  of  the 
Reticularia. 

Re-tic'u-lar-ly,    adv. 

In  a  reticular  manner. 

Re-tlc'u-late  (re-tTk'il-lat),  Re-tlc'u-Ia'ted  (-la'tgd), 
a,      [L.  reticulatus.     See  Reticule.] 

1.  Resembling  network ;  having  the 
form  or  appearance  of  a  net ;  netted  ; 
as,  a  reticulated  structure. 

2.  Having  veins,  fibers,  or  lines 
crossing  like  the  threads  or  fibers  of  a 
network  ;  as,  a,reticulate  leaf  ;  a  retic- 
ulated surface ;  a  reticulated  wing  of 
an  insect. 

Reticulated   glass,  ornamental   ware 
made  from  glass  in  which  one  set  of     Reticulate  Leaf, 
white  or  colored  lines  seems  to  meet 
and  interlace  with  another  set  in  a  different  plane.  —  Re- 
ticulated micrometer,  a  micrometer  for  an  optical  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  reticule  in  the  focus  of  an  eyepiece. 

—  Reticulated  work  (Masonry),  work  constructed  with  dia- 
mond-shaped stones,  or  square  stones  placed  diagonally. 

Re-tlc'U-la'tlon  (-la'slmn),  n.      The  quality  or  state 
of  being  reticulated,  or  netlike;  that  which  is  reticu- 
lated ;  network ;  an  organization  resembling  a  net. 
The  particular  net  you  occupy  in  the  great  reticulation. 

Carlyle. 
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Reticularia.  a  PolystomeUa 
strifjillata.  with  Pseudopodia  ex- 
panded ;  6  Laoena,  with  three 
Chambers.    Mlich  enlarged. 


Ret'l-cnle  (rSfl-kul),  «.  [F.  reticule,  L.  reticulum, 
dim.  of  rete  a  net.  Cf.  Retina,  Reticle.]  1.  A  little 
bag,  originally  of  network;  a  woman's  workbag,  or  a 
little  bag  to  be  carried  in  the  hand.  De  Quincey, 

2.  A  system  of  wires  or  lines  in  the  focus  of  a  tele- 
scope or  other  instrument ;  a  reticle. 

II  Ke-tic'U-lO'sa  (re-tik'ii-lo'sa),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.) 
Same  as  Reticularia. 

Re-tic'u-lose'  (re-tik'iS-los'),  a.  Forming  a  network ; 
characterized  by  a  reticulated  structure. 

Keticulose  rhizopod  (Zool.),  a  rhizopod  in  which  the 
pseudopodia  blend  together  and  form  irregular  meshes. 

II  Re-tic'U-lum  (-lum),  n.  ;  pi.  Reticula  (-la).  [L., 
dim.  of  »'e/e  a  net.]  (Anat.)  (a)  The  second  stomach  of 
ruminants,  in  which  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  form 
hexagonal  cells; — also  called  the  honeycomb  stomach, 
(b)  The  neuroglia. 

Ret'i-form  (ret'i-fSrm),  a.  [L.  rete  a  net  -)-  -form  : 
cf.  F.  retiforme.]  Composed  of  crossing  lines  and  in- 
terstices ;  reticular ;  netlike  ;  as,  the  retiform  coat  of 
the  eye. 

Ret'l-na  (rSt'i-na),  n.  [NL.,  from  L.  rete  a  net.  Cf. 
Reticule.]  (Anat.)  The  delicate  membrane  by  which 
the  back  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  lined,  and  in 
which  the  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  terminate.     See  Eye. 

(1^°°  The  fibers  of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  retinal  blood 
vessels  spread  out  upon  the  front  surface  of  the  retina, 
while  the  sensory  layer  (called  Jacob's  membrane),  con- 
taming  the  rods  and  cones,  is  on  the  back  side,  next  the 
choroid  coat. 

II  Ret'1-nac'U-lum  (-nSk'iS-liim),  re.  ;  pi.  Retinacola 
f-la).  [L.,  a  holdfast,  a  band.  See  Retain.]  1.  (Anat.) 
(a)  A  connecting  band ;  a  f rsenum ;  as,  the  retinacula  of 
the  ileocaecal  and  ileocolic  valves,  (b)  One  of  the  annu- 
lar ligaments  which  hold  the  tendons  close  to  the  bones 
at  the  larger  joints,  as  at  the  wrist  and  ankle. 

2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  retractor  muscles  of  the  probos- 
cis of  certain  worms. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  small  gland  or  process  to  which  bodies  are 
attached  ;  as,  the  glandular  retinacula  to  which  the  pol- 
linia  of  orchids  are  attached,  or  the  hooks  which  support 
the  seeds  in  many  acanthaceous  plants. 

Ret'1-nal  (rSt'i-nol),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  retina. 

Retinal  purple  (Physio!.  Chem.),  the  visual  purple. 

Re-tln'a-llte  (re-ttn'A-lit),  re.  [Gr.  prjTi'iT)  resin  -|- 
-lite.]  (3Iin.)  A  translucent  variety  of  serpentine,  of  a 
honey  yellow  or  greenish  yellow  color,  having  a  waxy 
resinlike  luster. 

Ret'ln-as'phalt  (rgt'In-as'fillt  or  -as-falt'), )  re.      [Gr. 

II  Ret'ln-as-phal'tum  (rSf  In-as-fSl'tum),  )  priTCyr) 
resin  -f-  ao-!/)aAT05  asphalt.]     (Min.)  Retinite. 

Ret'l-nerved'  (rgt'i-nervd'),  a.  [L.  rete  a  net  -f-  E. 
nerve.]    (Bot.)  Having  reticulated  veins. 

II  Ret'l-ne'um  (rSt'i-ne'tim),  n.;  pi.  Retinea  (-a). 
[NL.  See  Retina.]  (Zool.)  That  part  of  the  eye  of  aa 
invertebrate  which  corresponds  in  function  vrith  the 
retina  of  a  vertebrate. 

Re-tln'ic  (re-tln'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  priTCvri  resin.]  (3fin. 
Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  resin;  derived  from  resin; 
specifically,  designating  an  acid  found  in  certain  fossil 
resins  and  hydrocarbons. 

Ret'l-nlte  (rSt'I-nit),  re.  [Gr.  pijTiVr)  resin :  cf.  F.  ri- 
tinile.]  (3Iin.)  An  inflammable  mineral  resin,  usually 
of  a  yellowish  brown  color,  found  in  roundish  masses, 
sometimes  with  coal. 

Ret'i-lSi'tis  (ret'i-nl'tis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  NL.  &  E.  retina 
-\-  -ills.]     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  retina. 

Ret'1-noid  (ret'I-noid),  a.  [Gr.  pijTi'j/ij  resin  -|-  -oid.] 
Resinlike,  or  resiuiform;  resembling  a  resin  without 
being  such. 

Ret'i-nol  (-nol),  re.  [Gr.  p-qrCvr)  resin  -|-  L.  o?eum  oil.] 
(Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon  oil  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  resin,  —  used  in  printers'  ink. 

II Ret'i-noph'O-ra  (-nof'o-ra),  re./  pi.  RETiNOPHORffli 
(-re).  [NL.,  fr.  NL.  &  E.  retina  -\-  Gr.  ^epeiv  to  bear.] 
(Zool.)  One  of  a  group  of  two  to  four  united  cells  which 
occupy  the  axial  part  of  the  ocelli,  or  ommatidia,  of  the 
eyes  of  invertebrates,  and  contain  the  terminal  nerve 
fibrillae.     See  Ulust.  under  Ommatidium. 

Ret'i-noph'o-ral  (-ral),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  retinophorae. 

Ret'1-nos'co-py  (-nSs'ko-py),  re,  [Retina  -\-  -scopy."] 
(Physiol.)  The  study  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  by  means 
of  the  ophthalmoscope. 

Ret'i-nue  (rgt'I-nu ;  277),  re.  [OE.  retenue,  OF.  re- 
tenue,  fr.  retenir  to  retain,  engage,  hire.  See  Retain.] 
The  body  of  retainers  who  follow  a  prince  or  other  dis- 
tinguished person  ;  a  train  of  attendants ;  a  suite. 

Others  of  your  insolent  retinue.  Shak, 

What  followers,  what  retinue  canst  thou  gain  ?    Milton, 

To  have  at  one's  retinue,  to  keep  or  employ  as  a  retain- 
er; to  retain.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

II  Re-tin'n-la  (re-tTn'u-U),  re.;  pi.  Retinul.e  (-le). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  NL.  &  E.  retina.]  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the 
group  of  pigmented  cells  which  surround  the  retinopho- 
rae  of  invertebrates.    See  Ulust.  under  Ommatidium. 

Re-tin'u-late  (-lat),  a.  (Zool.)  Having,  or  character 
ized  by,  retinula;. 

Ret'i-ped  (ret'i-pgd),  n.  [L.  rete  a  net  +  P^s,  pedis, 
a  foot:  cf.  F.  retipede.]  (Zool.)  A  bird  havhig  small 
polygonal  scales  covering  the  tarsi. 

Re-tir'a-cy  (re-tir'a-sy),  re.  Retirement;  —  mostly 
used  in  a  jocose  or  burlesque  way.     [U.  S.]         Bartlelt, 

What  one  of  our  great  men  used  to  call  dignified  retiracy. 

C.  A.  Bristed. 

Ret'1-rade'  (ret'T-rad'),  re.  [F.  ;  cf.  Sp.  retirada  re- 
treat. See  Retike.]  (Fort.)  A  kind  of  retrenchment, 
as  in  the  body  of  a  bastion,  whichimay  be  disputed  inch 
by  inch  after  the  defenses  are  dismantled.  It  usually 
consists  of  two  faces  which  make  a  reentering  angle. 

Re-tlre'  (re-tir'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Retired  (-tird') ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Retiring.]      [F.  retirer;  pref.  re-  re-  -\- 
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Wwrtodraw.    See  Tirade.]     1.  To  withdraw  j  to  take 
away  ;  —  fiometimris  used  reflexively. 
He  . . .  retired  himself,  his  wife,  and  children  into  a  forest. 

Sir  P.  Sidneu- 
As  v;hen  the  sun  is  present  all  the  year, 
And  never  doth  ?-etire  his  golden  ray.    Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  To  withdraw  from  circulation,  or  from  the  market ; 
to  take  up  and  pay  ;  as,  to  retire  bonds ;  to  retire  a  note. 

3.  To  cause  to  retire  ;  specifically,  to  designate  as  no 
longer  qualified  for  active  service ;  to  place  on  the  retired 
list ;  as,  to  retire  a  military  or  naval  officer. 

Re-tire'  (re-tlr'),  v.  i.  1.  To  go  back  or  return ;  to 
draw  back  or  away ;  to  keep  aloof ;  to  withdraw  or  retreat, 
as  from  observation  ;  to  go  into  privacy  ;  as,  to  retire  to 
his  home  ;  to  retire  from  the  world,  or  from  notice. 

To  Una  back  he  cast  hi.m  to  retire.  Spenser. 

The  mind  contracts  lierself,  and  shrinketh  in, 
And  to  herself  she  gladly  doth  retire.        Sir  J.  Bavies. 

2.  To  retreat  from  action  or  danger ;  to  withdraw  for 
safety  or  pleasure  ;  as,  to  retire  from  battle. 

Set  ye  Uriah  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire 
ye  from  him,  that  he  may  be  smitten,  and  die.        2  Sam.  xi.  15. 

3.  To  withdraw  from  a  public  station,  or  from  busi- 
ness ;  as,  having  made  a  large  fortune,  he  retired. 

And  from  Britannia's  public  posts  retire.     Addison, 

4.  To  recede ;  to  fall  or  bend  back ;  as,  the  shore  of 
the  sea  retires  in  bays  and  gulfs. 

5.  To  go  to  bed ;  as,  he  usually  retires  early. 

Syn.  — To  withdraw;  leave;  depart;  secede;  recede; 
retreat;  retrocede. 

Re-tlre',  ra.     I.  The  act  of  retiring,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing retired;  also,  a  place  to  which  one  retires.     [06*.] 
The  battle  and  the  retire  of  the  English  succors.    Bacon. 
[Eve]  discover'd  soon  the  place  of  her  retire.     Milton. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  call  sounded  on  a  bugle,  announcing  to 
skirmishers  that  they  are  to  retire,  or  fall  back. 

Re-Ured'  (rS-tird'),  a.  1.  Private  ;  secluded  j  quiet ; 
as,  a  retired  life  ;  a  person  of  retired  habits. 

A  retired  part  of  the  peninsula.        Hawthorne. 

2.  Withdrawn  from  active  duty  or  business ;  as,  a  re- 
tired officer ;  a  retired  physician. 

Retired  flank  (Fort.),  a  flank  bent  inward  toward  the 
rear  of  the  work.  —  Retired  Hat  (Mil.  &  Naval),  a  list  of 
officers,  who,  by  reason  of  advanced  age  or  other  disabil- 
ity, are  relieved  from  active  service,  but  still  receive  a 
specified  amount  of  pay  from  the  government. 

—  Re-tlred1y,  adv.  —  Re-tlred'ness,  n. 

Re-tlre'ment  (re-tir'ment),  re.     [Of.  F.  retirement.'] 

1.  The  act  of  retiring,  or  the  state  of  being  retired  ; 
withdrawal ;  seclusion ;  as,  the  retirement  of  an  officer. 

O,  hleat  Metirenient,  friend  of  life's  decline.    Goldsmith. 
Hetirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books.        Thomson. 

2.  A  place  of  seclusion  or  privacy ;  a  place  to  which 
one  withdraws  or  retreats  ;  a  private  abode.     \_Archaic] 

This  coast  fxill  of  princely  retirements  foe  the  sumptuousness 

Of  their  buildings  and  nobleness  of  the  plantations.         Evelyn. 

Caprea  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus.    Addison. 

Syn.  — Solitude  ;  withdrawment ;  departure;  retreat; 
seclusion ;  privacy.    See  Solitude. 

Re-tlr'er  (-tir'er),  n.     One  who  retires. 

Re-tlr'lng,  a.  1.  Reserved ;  shy ;  not  forward  or  ob- 
trusive ;  as,  retiring  modesty ;  retiring  manners. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  retirement ;  causing  retirement ; 
suited  to,  or  belonging  to,  retirement. 

Retiring  board  (Mil.),  a  board  of  officers  who  consider 
and  report  upon  the  alleged  incapacity  of  an  officer  for 
•active  service.  —  Retiring  pension,  a  pension  granted  to 
a  public  officer  on  his  retirement  from  office  or  service. 

Ret'l-atene  (rSt'i-sten),  re.  (Ckem.)  A  white  crystal- 
line hydrocarbon  produced  indirectly  from  retene. 

II  Ret'l-te'lae  (rSt'I-te'le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  rete  a  net 
-\-tela  a  web.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  group  of  spiders  wliich  spin 
irregular  webs  ;  —  called  also  Retitelarise. 

Re-told'  (re-told'),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Retell. 

Re-tor'slon  (re-tSr'shun),  re.    Same  as  Retortion. 

Re-tort'  (re-tSrf),  v.  t.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Retorted  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Retorting.]     [L.  retortus,  p.  p.  of  re- 

torquere  ;  pref .  re-  re-  -|-  torquere  to  turn,  twist.     See 

Torsion,  and  cf.  Retort,  re.,  2.]     1.  To  bend  or  curve 

"  back ;  as,  a  retorted  line. 

Wit'a  retorted  head,  pruned  themselves  as  they  floated. 

Southey. 

2.  To  throw  back  ;  to  reverberate  ;  to  reflect. 

As  when  his  virtues,  shining  upon  others. 
Heat  them  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver.  Shah. 

3.  To  return,  as  an  argument,  accusation,  censure,  or 
Incivility  ;  as,  to  retort  the  charge  of  vanity. 

And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  turned.      Milton. 

Re-tort',  V.  i.    To  return  an  argument  or  j.  charge ; 

to  make  a  severe  reply.  Pope. 

Re-tort',  re.    [See  Retort,  v.  t.']    1.  The  return  of,  or 

reply  to,  an  argument,  charge,  censure,  incivility,  taunt, 

or  witticism  ;  a  quick  and  witty  or  severe  response. 

This  is  called  the  retort  courteous.  Shak. 

2.  [F.  relorte  (cf.  Sp.  retorta),  fr.  L.  retortus,  p.  p.  of 
retorquere.  So  named  from  its  bent  shape.  See  Retort, 
V.  ^]  (Ghem.  &  the  Arts)  A  vessel  in  which  substances 
are  subjected  to  distillation  or  decomposition  by  heat.  It 
Is  made  of  different  forms  and  materials  for  different 
uses,  as  a  bulb  of  glass  with  a  curved  beak  to  enter  a  re- 
ceiver for  general  chemical  operations,  or  a  cylinder  or 
semicylinder  of  cast  Iron  for  the 
manufacture  of  gas  in  gas  works. 


Retort-  "^^  Tubulated  Retort. 

Xubulated  retort  (Chem.),  a  retort  having  a  tubulure  for 


the  introduction  or  removal  of  th9  substances  which  are 
to  be  acted  upon. 

Syn.  —  Repartee  ;  answer.  —  Retort,  Repabtze.  A 
retort  is  a  short  and  pointed  reply,  turning  back  on  an  as- 
sailant the  arguments,  censure,  or  derision  he  had  thrown 
out.  A  repartee  is  usually  a  good-natured  return  to  some 
witty  or  sportive  remark. 

Re-tort'er  (re-t8rt'er),  re.     One  who  retorts. 

Re-tor'tion  (re-t8r'shvin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  retorsion.  See 
Retort,  v.  i.]  1.  Act  of  retorting  or  throwing  back ; 
reflection  or  turning  back.     [Written  also  retorsion.'] 

It  was,  however,  necessary  to  possess  some  single  term  ex- 
pressive of  this  intellectual  retortion.  Sir  }V.  Hamilton. 

2.  (Law)  Retaliation.  Wharton. 

Re-tort'ive  (re-t8rt'iv),  a.     Containing  retort. 

Re-toss'  (re-tos' ;  115),  v.  t.    To  toss  back  or  again. 

Re-touch'  (re-tiich'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -f  touch  :  cf.  F. 
retoucher.]  1.  To  touch  again,  or  rework,  in  order  to 
improve ;  to  revise  ;  as,  to  retouch  a  picture  or  an  essay. 

2.  (Photog.)  To  correct  or  change,  as  a  negative,  by 
handwork. 

Re-touch',  re.  (Fine  Arts)  A  partial  reworking,  as 
of  a  painting,  a  sculptor's  clay  model,  or  the  like. 

Re-tOUCh'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  retouches. 

Re-trace'  (re-tras'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -\-  trace  :  cf.  F. 
reiracer.    Cf.  Retract.]     1.  To  trace  back,  as  a  line. 

Then  if  the  line  ot  Turnus  you  retrace. 

He  springs  from  Inachus  of  Argive  race.       Dryden. 

2.  To  go  back,  in  or  over  (a  previous  course) ;  to  go 
over  again  in  a  reverse  direction ;  as,  to  retrace  one's 
steps  ;  to  retrace  one's  proceedings. 

3.  To  trace  over  again,  or  renew  the  outline  of,  as  a 
drawing ;  to  draw  again. 

Re-tract'  (re-trSkf),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Retracted  ; 
p.  pr,  &  vb.  re.  Retracting.]  [F.  retracter,  L.  retrac- 
lare,  retractatum,  to  handle  again,  reconsider,  retract, 
fr.  retrahere,  retracium,  to  draw  back.     See  Retreat.] 

1.  To  draw  back  ;  to  draw  up  or  shorten  ;  as,  the  eat 
can  retract  its  claws  ;  to  retract  a  muscle. 

2.  To  withdraw ;  to  recall ;  to  disavow ;  to  recant ; 
to  take  back  ;  as,  to  retract  an  accusation  or  an  assertion. 

I  would  as  freely  have  retracted  this  charge  of  idolatry  as  I 
ever  made  it.  Bp.  Stillingjleet. 

3.  To  take  back,  as  a  grant  or  favor  previously  be- 
stowed ;  to  revoke.     [Obs.]  Woodward. 

Syn.  —  To  recall ;  withdraw ;  rescind ;  revoke  ;  un- 
say ;  disavow ;  recant ;  abjure ;  disown. 

Re-tract',  v.  i.  1.  To  draw  back  ;  to  draw  up ;  as, 
muscles  retract  after  amputation. 

2.  To  take  back  what  has  been  said  ;  to  withdraw  a 
concession  or  a  declaration. 

She  will,  and  she  will  not ;  she  grants,  denies. 
Consents,  retracts,  advances,  and  then  flies.    Granville. 

Re-tract',  n.  (Far.)  The  pricking  of  a  horse's  foot 
in  nailing  on  a  shoe. 

Re-tract'a-ble  (-4-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  retractable.^  Ca- 
pable of  being  retracted  ;  retractile. 

Re-tract'ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  retractatus,  p.  p.  of  re- 
tractare.    See  Retract.]    To  retract;  to  recant.    [06s.] 

Re'trac-ta'tlon  (re'trSk-ta'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  retrac- 
tation, L.  retractatio  a  revision,  reconsideration.]  The 
act  of  retracting  what  has  been  said  ;  recantation. 

Re-tract'i-ble  (re-trSkt'I-b'l),  a.    Retractable. 

Re-traot'Ue  (-11),  a.  [Cf.  F.  retractile.']  (Physiol.) 
Capable  of  retraction ;  capable  of  being  drawn  back  or 
up  ;  as,  the  claws  of  a  cat  are  retractile. 

Re-trac'tlon  (re-trak'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  retraction,  L. 
retractio  a  drawing  back,  hesitation.]  1.  The  act  of  re- 
tracting, or  drawing  back  ;  the  state  of  being  retracted ; 
as,  the  retraction  of  a  cat's  claws. 

2.  The  act  of  withdrawing  something  advanced,  stated, 
claimed,  or  done  ;  declaration  of  change  of  opinion ;  re- 
cantation. 

Other  men's  insatiable  desire  of  revenge  hath  wholly  beguiled 
both  church  and  state  of  the  benefit  of  all  my  either  retractions 
or  concessions.  Eikon  Basilike, 

3.  (Physiol.)  (a)  The  act  of  retracting  or  shortening ; 
as,  the  retraction  of  a  severed  muscle ;  the  retraction  of 
a  sinew,  (b)  The  state  or  condition  of  a  part  when 
drawn  back,  or  towards  the  center  of  the  body. 

Re-tract'ive  (re-trSkt'Iv),  a.  Serving  to  retract ;  of 
the  nature  of  a  retraction.  —  Re-tract'ive-ly,  adv. 
Re-tract'ive,  re.  That  which  retracts,  or  vrithdraws. 
Re-tract'or  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
tracts. Specifically  :  (a)  In  breech-loading  firearms,  a 
device  for  withdrawing  a  cartridge  shell  from  the  barrel. 
(6)  (Surg. )  An  instrument  for  holding  apart  the  edges  of 
a  woimd  during  amputation,  (e)  (Surg.)  A  bandage  to 
protect  the  soft  parts  from  injury  by  the  saw  during 
amputation,  (d)  (Anat.  &  Zo'ol. )  A  muscle  serving  to 
draw  in  any  organ  or  part.  See  Illust.  under  Phylacto- 
L.a;MATA. 

Re-traict'  (re-traf),  re.     Retreat.     [Ofc.]  Bacon. 

Re-trait'  (re-traf),  re.  [It.  ritratto,  f  r.  ritrarre  to  draw 
back,  draw,  fr.  L.  retrahere.  See  Retract.]  A  portrait ; 
a  likeness.     [06s.] 

Whose  fair  retrait  I  in  my  shield  do  bear.         Spenser. 

Re'trans-form'  (re'trSns-fSrm'),  V.  t.    To  transform 

anew  or  back.— Re'trans-f  or-ma'tion  (-f5r-raa'shtSn),  re. 

Re'trans-late'  (re'trSns-laf),  V.  t.  To  translate  anew ; 

especially,  to  translate  back  into  the  original  language. 

II  Re-trax'it  (re-trilks'it),  re.  [L.,  (he)  has  withdrawn. 
See  Retract.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  The  withdrawing,  or 
open  renunciation,  of  a  suit  in  court  by  the  plaintiff,  by 
which  he  forever  lost  his  right  of  action.  Blackston'e. 
Re-tread'  (re-tr5d'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  tread  again. 
Re-treat'  (re-tref),  re.  [F.  retraite,  fr.  retrnire  to 
withdraw,  L.  retrahere  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -|-  trahere  to  draw. 
See  Trace,  and  cf.  Retract,  Retrace.]  1.  The  act  of 
retiring  or  withdrawing  one's  self,  especially  from  what 
is  dangerous  or  disagreeable. 

In  a  retreat  he  outruns  any  luckcy.  Shak^ 


2.  The  place  to  which  anyone  retires  ;  a  place  of  pri- 
vacy  or  safety ;  a  refuge  ;  an  asylum. 

He  built  his  son  a  house  of  pleasure,  and  spared  no  cost  to 
make  a  delicious  retreat.  V Estrange. 

That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  retreat 
From  sudden  April  showers,  a  shelter  from  the  heat.    Dryden, 

3.  (Mil,  &  Naval)  (a)  The  retiring  of  an  army  or  body 
of  men  from  the  face  of  an  enemy,  or  from  any  ground 
occupied  to  a  greater  distance  from  the  enemy,  or  from 
an  advanced  position.  (6)  The  withdrawing  of  a  ship  or 
fleet  from  an  enemy  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  en- 
gagement or  escaping  after  defeat,  (c)  A  signal  given  in 
the  army  or  navy,  by  the  beat  of  a  drum  or  the  sounding 
of  trumpet  or  bugle,  at  sunset  (when  the  roll  is  called), 
or  for  retiring  from  action. 

m^"  A  retreat  is  properly  an  orderly  march,  in  which 
circumstance  it  ditt'ers  from  a,  flight. 

4.  (Feci.)  (a)  A  special  season  of  solitude  and  silence 
to  engage  in  religious  exercises.  (6)  A  period  of  several 
days  of  withdrawal  from  society  to  a  religious  house  for 
exclusive  occupation  in  the  duties  of  devotion;  as,  to 
appoint  or  observe  a  retreat. 

Syn.  —  Retirement ;  departure  ;  withdrawment ;  se- 
clusion ;  solitude ;  privacy  ;  asylum ;  shelter ;  refuge. 

Re-treat'  (re-tref),  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ketreated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Retreating.]    To  make  a  retreat ;  to  re- 
tire from  any  position  or  place  ;  to  withdraw ;  as,  the 
defeated  army  retreated  from  the  field. 
The  rapid  currents  drive 
Towards  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide.     Milton, 

Re-treat'fUl  (-ful),  o.-  Furnishing  or  serving  as  a  re- 
treat.    [i2.]     "  Our  re/reayu?  flood."  Chapman, 

Re-treat'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  retreating; 
specifically,  the  Hegira.     [if.]  D'Ur/ey, 

Re-trench'  (re-trSnch'),  V.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Re. 
TRENCHED  (-trSnchf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Retrenching' 
[OF.  retrenchier,  F.  retrancher ;  pref.  re-  re-  -f-  OF. 
trenchier,  F.  trancher,  to  cut.  See  Trench.]  1.  To  cu* 
off  ;  to  pare  away. 

Thy  exuberant  parts  retrench.  Benham, 

2.  To  lessen  ;  to  abridge  ;  to  curtail ;  as,  to  retrench 
superfluities  or  expenses. 

But  this  thy  glory  shall  be  soon  retrenched.       Milton* 

3.  To  confine  ;  to  limit ;  to  restrict.  Addison, 
These  figures,  ought  they  then  to  receive  a  retrenched  interpret 

tation  ?  /.  Taylor, 

4.  (Fort.)  To  furnish  with  a  retrenchment ;  as,  to  re- 
trench bastions. 

Syn.  —  To  lessen ;  diminish ;  curtail ;  abridge. 

Re-trench',  v.  i.  To  cause  or  suffer  retrenchment ; 
specifically,  to  cut  down  living  expenses  ;  as,  it  is  more 
reputable  to  retrench  than  to  live  embarrassed. 

Re-trench'ment  (-ment),  re.     [Cf.  F.  retranchement.^ 

1.  The  act  or  process  of  retrenching ;  as,  the  re> 
irenchment  of  words  in  a  writing. 

The  retrenchment  of  my  expenses  will  convince  you  that  I 
mean  to  replace  your  fortune  as  far  as  I  can.  Walpola- 

2.  (Fort.)  A  work  constructed  within  another,  to  pro- 
long the  defense  of  the  position  when  the  enemy  has 
gained  possession  of  the  outer  work ;  or  to  protect  the 
defenders  till  they  can  retreat  or  obtain  terms  for  a  ca» 
pitulation. 

Syn.  — Lessening;  curtailment;  diminution;  reduc- 
tion; abridgment. 

Re-trl'al  (re-tri'al),  re.  A  second  trial,  experiment,  or 
test ;  a  second  judicial  trial,  as  of  an  accused  person. 

Re-trlb'Ute  (re-trib'iit),  V.  t.  [L.  retributns,  p.  p.  of 
retribuere  to  retribute;  pref.  re--\-tribuere  to  bestow, 
assign,  pay.  See  Tribute.]  To  pay  back ;  to  give  in 
return,  as  payment,  reward,  or  punishment ;  to  requite  ; 
as,  to  retribtite  one  for  his  kindness  ;  to  retribute  juist 
punishment  to  a  criminal.     [06s.  or  i?.]  Locke. 

Re-trib'U-ter  (-fi-ter),  re.   One  who  makes  retribution. 

Ret'ri-bu'tlon  (rSt'rl-bu'shiin),  n.  [L.  retributio  :  cf, 
F.  retribution.]     1.  The  act  of  retributing  ;  repayment. 

In  good  offices  and  due  retributions,  we  may  not  be  pinching 
and  niggardly.  Bp.  HaU. 

2.  That  which  is  given  in  repayment  or  compensation  ; 
return  suitable  to  the  merits  or  deserts  of,  as  an  action ; 
commonly,  condign  punishment  for  evil  or  wrong. 

All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  .  .  , 

Naught  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 

Fit  retribution,  empty  as  their  deeds.  Miltoiu 

3.  Specifically,  reward  and  punishment,  as  distributed 
at  the  general  judgment. 

It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of  7'etribiition  hereafter^ 
that  in  this  world  virtuous  persons  are  very  often  unfortunate, 
and  vicious  persons  prosperous.  Addison, 

Syn.  —  Repayment ;  requital;  recompense;  payment; 
retaliation. 

Re-trib'U-tlve  (re-trib'ii-tiv),  )  a.     [Cf.  LL.  retribu- 

Re-trib'U-tO-ry  (-trlb'ii-to-rj^),  (  toi-ius  worthy  of 
retribution.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  retribution  ;  of  the 
nature  of  retribution ;  involving  retribution  or  repay- 
ment ;  as,  retributive  justice  ;  retributory  comforts. 

Re-triev'a-ble  (re-trev'A-b'l),  a.  [From  Retrieve.] 
That  may  be  retrieved  or  recovered;  admitting  of  re- 
trieval. —  Re-triev'a-ble-ness,  re. — Re-triev'a-bly ,  adv. 

Re-triev'al  (-ol),  re.     The  act  of  retrieving. 

Re-trieve'  (re-trev'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Retrieved 
(-trevd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Retrieving.]  [OE.  retreven, 
OF.  retrovcr  to  find  again,  recover  (if  retroeve  he  finds 
again),  F.  relrouver;  pref.  re-  re-  -j-  OF.  troi'er  to  find, 
F.  trouver.  See  Trover.]  1.  To  find  again ;  to  recover ; 
to  regain ;  to  restore  from  loss  or  injury  ;  as,  to  retrieve 
one's  cliaracter  ;  to  retrieve  independence. 

With  late  repentance  now  Ihev  would  retrieve 

The  bodies  they  forsook,  and  wish  to  live.  Dryden. 

2.  To  recall ;  to  bring  back. 
To  retrieve  them  from  their  cold,  trivial  conceits.    Berkeles^ 
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3.  To  remedy  the  evil  consequences  of ;  to  repair,  as  a 
loss  or  damage. 

Accept  my  sorrow,  and  retrieve  my  fall.  Prior. 

There  is  much  to  be  doue  .  .  .  and  much  to  be  retrieved. 

Burke, 
Syn.  —  To  recover ;  regain ;  recruit ;  repair ;  restore. 
Re-trleve'  (re-trev'),  V.  i.     (Sport.)  To  discover  and 
bring  in  game  tliat  has  been  killed  or  wounded ;  as,  a  dog 
naturally  inclined  to  retrieve.  Walsh. 

Re-trl6ve',   n.      1.   A  seeking    again ;    a   discovery. 
\_Obs.']  B.  Jonson. 

2.  The  recovery  of  game  once  sprung ;  —  an  old  sport- 
ing term.  \_Obs.'\  Nares. 
Re-trleve'ment^(-ment),  n.  Retrieval. 
Re-triev'er  (-trev'er),  n.  1.  One  who  retrieves. 
2.  (Zo'dl. )  A  dog,  or  a  breed  of  dogs,  chiefly  employed 
to  retrieve,  or  to  find  and  recover  game  birds  that 
have  been  killed  or  wounded. 


Ro-trlm'  (re-trIm'),  v.  t.     To  trim  again. 

Ret'rl-ment  (r6t'rT-ment),n.  \1,.  retrimenium.'\  Ref- 
use ;  dregs,     [i?.] 

Retro-.  [L.  retro,  adv.,  backward,  back.  Cf.  Re-.] 
A  prefix  or  combining  form  signifying  backward,  back ; 
as,  re/roact,  to  act  backward  ;  retrospect,  a  looking 
back. 

Re'tro-aot'  (re'trS-Skt'  or  rgt'ro-),  v.  i.  [Pref.  retro- 
-{■  act."]  To  act  backward,  or  in  return  ;  to  act  in  opposi- 
tion ;  to  be  retrospective. 

Re'tro-ac'tlon  (-ak'shiin),  n.      [Cf.  F.  retroaction.'] 

1.  Action  returned,  or  action  backward. 

2.  Operation  on  something  past  or  preceding. 

Re'tro-act'ive  (-akt'Iv),  a.  [Of.  F.  retroactif.']  Fit- 
ted or  designed  to  retroact ;  operating  by  returned  ac- 
tion ;  affecting  what  is  past ;  retrospective.        Beddoes. 

Eetroactlve  law  or  statute  (Law),  one  which  operates  to 
make  criminal  or  punishable,  or  in  any  way  expressly 
to  affect,  acts  done  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  law. 

Re'tro-act'lve-ly,  adv.     In  a  retroactive  manner. 

Re'tro-cede  (re'tro-sed  or  rgt'ro- ;  277),  v.  t.  [Pref. 
retro-  +  cede  :  cf .  F.  retroceder."]  To  cede  or  grant  back ; 
as,  to  relrocede  a  territory  to  a  former  proprietor. 

Re'tro-cede,  v.  i.  [L.  retrocedere  ;  retro  backward, 
back  -)-  cedere  to  go.     See  Cede.]    To  go  back. 

Re'tro-ced'ent  (-sed'ent),  a.  [L.  retrocedens,  p.  pr.] 
Bisposed  or  likely  to  retrocede  ;  — said  of  diseases  which 
go  from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another,  as  the  gout. 

Re'tro-ces'sion  (-sesh'iin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  retrocession. 
See  Reteocede.]     1.  The  act  of  retroceding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  retroceded,  or  granted  back. 

3.  (3Ied.)  Metastasis  of  an  eruption  or  a  tumor  from 
the  surface  to  the  interior  of  the  body. 

Re'tro-ohoir  (-kwir),  w.  I'Piei.  retro- +  choir.]  (Eccl. 
Arch.)  Any  extension  of  a  church  behind  the  high  altar, 
as  a  chapel ;  also,  in  an  apsidal  church,  all  the  space 
beyond  the  line  of  the  back  or  eastern  face  of  the  altar. 

Re'tro-cop'u-lant  (-kSp'fi-lant),  a.  [See  Retrocopu- 
IjAtion.]     Copulating  backward,  or  from  behind. 

Re'tro-COp'U-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),  n.  [Pref.  retro-  -f 
copulation.]     Copulation  from  behind.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

Re'tro-dUC'tion  (-diik'shiin),  n.  [L.  retroducere,  re- 
troductum,  to  lead  or  bring  back ;  retro  backward  -)-  du- 
cere  to  lead.]     A  leading  or  bringing  back. 

Re'tro-flex  (-flgks),       1  a.      [Pref.  retro-  -f  L.  fiec- 

Re'tro-tlexed  (-flSkst),  )  tere,  flexum,  to  bend,  to 
turn.]     Reflexed ;  bent  or  turned  abruptly  backward. 

Re'tro-flex'ion  (-flgk'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  refiexing ; 
the  state  of  being  retroflexed.     Cf.  Retroversion. 

Re'tro-tract  (-frSkt), )  a.     [Pref.  retro-  +  L.  fractus, 

Re'tro-fract'ed,  f     p.  p.  of  frangere  to  break.] 

(Bot.)  Refracted;  as,  a, retrofract  stem. 

Re'tro-gen'er-a-tlve  (-jen'er-a-tiv),  a.  [Pref.  retro- 
-j-  generative.]     Begetting  young  by  retrocopulation. 

Re'tro-gra-da'tlon  (-gra-da'shun),  n.  [F.  retrogra- 
dation  or  L.  reirogradatio.  See  Retrograde.]  1.  The 
act  of  retrograding,  or  moving  backward. 

2.  The  state  of  being  retrogrnde ;  decline. 

Re'tro-grade  (re'tro-grad  or  rgt'ro- ;  277),  a.  [L.  re- 
trogradus,  from  retrogradi,  retrogressus,  to  retrograde ; 
retro  back  -j-  gradi  to  step :  cf.  F.  retrograde.  See 
Grade.]  1.  (^Astron.)  Apparently  moving  backward, 
and  contrary  to  the  succession  of  the  signs,  that  is,  from 
east  to  west,  as  a  planet.  Hutton. 

And  if  he  be  in  the  west  side  in  that  condition,  then  is  he  re- 
*rograJe.  Chaucer. 

2.  Tending  or  moving  backward  ;  having  a  backward 
jourse ;  contrary ;  as,  a  retrograde  motion ;  —  opposed  to 
progressive.   '^  Piogiessive  and  not  retrograde."  Bacon. 

It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire.  Shak. 

3.  Declining  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state ;  as,  a  re- 
trograde people  ;  retrograde  ideas,  morals,  etc.     Bacon. 

Re'tro-grade,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Retrograded 
(-gra'dSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  RetrogeadinoJ  [L.  retro- 
gradare,  retrogradi  :  cf.  F.  rStrograder.]  1.  To  go  in  a 
retrograde  direction ;  to  move,  or  appear  to  move,  back- 
ward, as  a  planet. 

2.  Hence,  to  decline  from  a  better  to  a  worse  condi- 
tion, as  in  morals  or  intelligence. 


Re'tro-gra'dlng-ly  (re'tr6-gra'dTng-iy  or  rSt'ro-),  adv. 
By  retrograding ;  so  as  to  retrograde. 

Re'tro-gress  (-grSs),  n.  [Cf.  L.  retrogressvs.]  Re- 
trogression.    [iJ.]  H.  Spencer. 

Re'tro-gres'Sion  (-grgsh'iin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  retrogres- 
sion. See  Retrograde,  and  cf.  Digression.]  1.  The 
act  of  retrograding,  or  going  backward ;  retrogradation. 

2.  (Biol.)  Backward  development ;  a  passing  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  state  of  organization  or  structure,  as 
when  an  animal,  approaching  maturity,  becomes  less 
highly  organized  than  would  be  expected  from  its  earlier 
stages  or  known  relationship.  Called  also  retrograde 
development,  and  regressive  metamorphism. 

Re'trO-gres'Sive  (-grgs'sTv),  a.    [Cf.  F.  retrogressif.] 

1.  Tending  to  retrograde ;  going  or  moving  backward ; 
dechning  from  a  better  to  a  worse  state. 

2.  (Biol.)  Passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  condition  ; 
declming  from  a  more  perfect  to  a  less  perfect  state  of 
organization  ;  regressive. 

Re'tro-gres'slve-ly,  adv.    In  a  retrogressive  manner. 

Re'tro-mln'gen-cy  (-mln'jen-sy),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  retromingent.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Re'tro-min'gent  (-jent),  a.  [Pref.  retro-  -j-  L.  min- 
gens,  p.  pr.  of  mingere  to  urinate.]  Organized  so  as  to 
discharge  the  urine  backward.  —  n.  (Zo'dl.)  An  animal 
that  discharges  its  urine  backward. 

Re'tro-pul'slve  (-piil'siv),  a.  [Pref.  retro-  -\-  L.  pel- 
lere,  pulsum,  to  impel.]     Driving  back ;  repelling. 

Re-trorse'  (re-tr6rs'),  a.  [L.  retrorsus,  retroversus  ; 
retro  back  -)-  vertere,  versum,  to  turn.  Cf.  Retroveet.] 
Bent  backward  or  downward.  —  Re-trorsely,  adv. 

Re'tro-spect  (re'tro-spSkt  or  rgt'ro- ;  277),  v.  i.  [L. 
retrospicere ;  retro  back  -)-  specere,  spectum,  to  look. 
See  Spy,  and  cf.  Expect.]  To  look  backward ;  hence, 
to  affect  or  concern  what  is  past. 

It  may  be  useful  to  retrospect  to  an  early  period.  A.  Hamilton. 

Re'tro-spect,  a.  A  looking  back  on  things  past ;  view 
or  contemplation  of  the  past.  Cowper, 

We  may  introduce  a  song  without  retrospect  to  the  old  com- 
edy.  Landor. 

Re'tro-spec'tlon  (-spgk'shvin),  n.     The  act,  or  the 
faculty,  of  looking  back  on  things  past. 
Re'tro-spec'tlve  (-spek'ttv),  a.   [Cf.  F.  rStrospectif.] 

1.  Looking  backward ;  contemplating  things  past ;  — 
opposed  to  prospective ;  as,  a  retrospective  view. 

The  sage,  with  retrospective  eye.  Pope. 

2.  Having  reference  to  what  is  past ;  affecting  things 
past ;  retroactive  ;  as,  a  retrospective  law. 

Inflicting  death  by  a  retrosiiective  enactment.  Macaulay. 

Re'tro-spec'tive-ly,  adv.     By  way  of  retrospect. 

Re'tro-vao'cl-na'tlon  (-vak'si-na'shBn),  re.  (Med.) 
The  inoculation  of  a  cow  with  human  vaccine  virus. 

Re'tro-ver'sion  (-ver'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  retroversion. 
See  Retrovert.]  A  turning  or  bending  backward  ;  also, 
the  state  of  being  turned  or  bent  backward ;  displace- 
ment backwards ;  as,  retroversion  of  the  uterus. 

^W  In  retroversion  the  bending  is  gradual  or  curved ; 
in  retroflexion  it  is  abrupt  or  angular. 

Re'tro-vert  (re'tro-vert  or  rgt'ro-;  277),  v.  t.  {imp. 
&  p.  p.  Retrovehted;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Beteoveeting.] 
[Pref.  retro-  -\-  L.  vertere,  versum,  to  turn.  Cf.  Re- 
trorse.]     To  turn  back. 

Re'tro-vert-ed,  a.     In  a  state  of  retroversion. 

Re-trude'  (re-trud'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Retruded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Retruding.]  [L.  retrudere  ;  re-  -f-  t7~u- 
dere  to  thrust.]    To  thrust  back,     [i?.]      Dr.  H.  More. 

Re-truse'  (re-trus'),  a.  [L.  retrusus  concealed,  p.  p. 
of  retrudere.]    Abstruse.     [_Obs.]  Dr.  li.  More. 

Re-tru'sion  (re-tru'zhiin),  n.  The  act  of  retruding, 
or  the  state  of  being  retruded. 

In  virtue  of  an  endless  remotion  or  retrusion  of  the  constitu- 
ent cause.  Coleridge. 

Re-try'  (re-trl'),  V.  t.  To  try  (esp.  judicially)  a  second 
time  ;  as,  to  retry  a  case  ;  to  7'etry  an  accused  person. 

Rette  (ret),  V.  t.     See  Aret.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Ret'ter-y  (rgt'ter-y),  n.  A  place  or  establishment 
where  flax  is  retted.     See  Ret.  'Ure. 

Ret'tlng  (-ting),  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  pre- 
paring flax  for  use  by  soaking,  maceration,  and  kindred 
processes ;  —  also  called  rotting.    See  Ret.  Ure. 

2.  A  place  where  flax  is  retted ;  a  rettery.  IJre. 

Re-tund'  (re-tiind'),  v.  t.  [L.  retundere,  retusum ; 
pref.  re-  re-  -j-  tundere  to  beat.]  To  blunt ;  to  turn,  as 
an  edge ;  figuratively,  to  cause  to  be  obtuse  or  dull ;  as, 
to  refund  confidence.  Bay.    Cudworth. 

Re-turn'  (re-tfim'),  V.  t.  &  i.     To  turn  again. 

Re-turn'  (re-tQm'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Returned 
(-tfimd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Returning.]  [OE.  returnen, 
retournen,  F.  retourner  ;  pref.  re-  re-  +  iourner  to  turn. 
See  Turn.]  1.  To  turn  back ;  to  go  or  come  again  to 
the  same  place  or  condition.  "  Return  to  your  father's 
house."  Chaucer. 

On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return.       Milton. 

If  they  ^vtw-ned  out  of  bondage,  it  must  be  into  a  state  of 

freedom.  Locke. 

Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  duet  shalt  thou  return.    Gen.  iii.  19. 

2.  To  come  back,  or  begin  again,  after  an  interval,  reg- 
ular or  irregular ;  to  appear  again. 

With  the  year 
Seasons  return  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom.    JUilton. 

3.  To  speak  in  answer  ;  to  reply ;  to  respond. 

He  said,  and  thus  the  queen  of  heaven  returned.     Pope. 

4.  To  revert ;  to  pass  back  into  possession. 

And  Jeroboam  said  in  his  heart,  Now  shall  the  kingdom 
return  to  the  house  of  David.  1  Kings  xii.  26. 

5.  To  go  back  in  thought,  narration,  or  argument. 
"  But  to  return  to  my  story."  Fielding. 

Re-turn',  v.  t.  1.  To  bring,  carry,  send,  or  turn,  back ; 
as,  to  return  a  borrowed  book,  or  a  hired  horse. 

Both  fled  attonce,  ne  ever  back  returned  eye.     Spenser. 
2.  To  repay ;  as,  to  return  borrowed  money. 


3.  To  give  in  requital  or  recompense ;  to  requite. 

The  Lord  shall  return  thy  wickedness  upon  thine  own  head. 

1  Kings  ii.  44. 

4.  To  give  back  in  reply ;  as,  to  return  an  answer ;  to 
return  thanks. 

5.  To  retort ;  to  throw  back  ;  as,  to  return  the  lie. 

If  you  are  a  malicious  reader,  you  return  upon  me,  that  I  af- 
fect to  be  thought  more  impartial  than  I  am.  Dryden. 

6.  To  report,  or  bring  back  and  make  known. 

And  all  the  people  answered  together, . . .  and  Moses  returned 
the  words  of  the  people  unto  the  Lord.  Ex.  xix,  8. 

7.  To  render,  as  an  account,  usually  an  ofBcial  ac- 
count, to  a  superior  ;  to  report  officially  by  a  Ust  or  state- 
ment ;  as,  to  return  a  list  of  stores,  of  killed  or  wounded ; 
to  return  the  result  of  an  election. 

8.  Hence,  to  elect  according  to  the  official  report  of 
the  election  officers.     [Eng.] 

9.  To  bring  or  send  back  to  a  tribunal,  or  to  an  office, 
with  a  certificate  of  what  has  been  done ;  as,  to  return  a 
writ. 

10.  To  convey  into  official  custody,  or  to  a  general  de- 
pository. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  money,  and  return  the  same 
to  the  treasurer  for  his  majesty's  use.  Clarendon. 

11.  (Tennis)  To  bat  (the  ball)  back  over  the  net. 

12.  (Card  Playing)  To  lead  in  response  to  the  lead  of 
one's  partner  ;  as,  to  return  a  trump ;  to  return  a  dia- 
mond for  a  club. 

To  return  a  lead  (Card  Playing),  to  lead  the  same  suit 
led  by  one's  partner. 

Syn.— To  restore;  requite;  repay;  recompense;  ren- 
der ;  remit ;  report. 

Re-turn'  (re-tflrn'),  n.  1.  The  act  of  returning  (in- 
transitive), or  coming  back  to  the  same  place  or  condi- 
tion ;  as,  the  return  of  one  long  absent ;  the  return  of 
health ;  the  return  of  the  seasons,  or  of  an  anniversary. 

At  the  retui-n  of  the  year  the  king  of  Syria  will  come  up 
against  thee.  1  Kings  xx.  22. 

Ilis  personal  return  was  most  required  and  necessary.    8hak. 

2.  The  act  of  returning  (transitive),  or  sending  back  to 
the  same  place  or  condition ;  restitution  ;  repayment  j 
requital ;  retribution ;  as,  the  return  of  anything  bor  ■ 
rowed,  as  a  book  or  money ;  a  good  return  in  tennis. 

You  made  my  liberty  your  late  request : 

Is  no  return  due  from  a  grateful  breast  ?       Dryden. 

3.  That  which  is  returned.  Specifically :  (a)  A  pay- 
ment ;  a  remittance  ;  a  requital. 

I  do  expect  ret\im 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond.  Shoik. 
(b)  An  answer  ;  as,  a  return  to  one's  question,  (c)  An 
account,  or  formal  report,  of  an  action  performed,  of  a 
duty  discharged,  of  facts  or  statistics,  and  the  like ;  as, 
election  returns  ;  a  return  of  the  amount  of  goods  pro- 
duced or  sold  ;  especially,  in  the  plural,  a  set  of  tabula- 
ted statistics  prepared  for  general  information,  (d)  The 
profit  on,  or  advantage  received  from,  labor,  or  an  invest- 
ment, undertaking,  adventure,  etc. 

The  fruit  from  many  days  of  recreation  is  very  little  ;  but 
from  these  few  hours  we  spend  in  prayer,  the  return  is  great. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  (Arch.)  The  continuation  in  a  different  direction, 
most  often  at  a  right  angle,  of  a  building,  face  of  a  build- 
ing, or  any  member,  as  a  molding  or  mold  ;  — applied  to 
the  shorter  in  contradistinction  to  the  longer ;  thus,  a 
fagade  of  sixty  feet  east  and  west  has  a  return  of  twenty 
feet  north  and  south. 

5.  (Law)  (a)  The  rendering  back  or  delivery  of  a  writ, 
precept,  or  execution,  to  the  proper  officer  or  court,  (b) 
The  certificate  of  an  officer  stating  what  he  has  done  in 
execution  of  a  writ,  precept,  etc. ,  indorsed  on  the  docu- 
ment, (c)  The  sending  back  of  a  commission  with  the 
certificate  of  the  commissioners,  (d)  A  day  in  bank. 
See  Return  day,  below.  Blackstone. 

6.  (3Iil.  &  Naval)  An  official  account,  report,  or  state- 
ment, rendered  to  the  commander  or  other  superior  offi- 
cer ;  as,  the  return  of  men  fit  for  duty ;  the  return  of  the 
number  of  the  sick  ;  the  return  of  provisions,  etc. 

7.  pi.  (Fort.  &  Mining)  The  turnings  and  windings 
of  a  trench  or  mine. 

Return  ball,  a  ball  held  by  an  elastic  string  so  that  it  re- 
turns to  the  hand  from  which  it  is  thrown,  —  used  as  a 
plaything.  —  Ketnrn  bend,  a  pipe  fitting  for  connecting 
the  contiguous  ends  of  two  nearly  parallel  pipes  lying 
alongside  or  one  above  another.  —  Eetum  day  (Law),  the 
day  when  the  defendant  is  to  appear  in  court,  and  the 
sheriff  is  to  return  the  writ  and  his  proceedings.  —Return 
flue,  in  a  steam  boiler,  a  flue  which  conducts  flame  or  gases 
of  combustion  in  a  direction  contrary  to  their  previous 
movement  in  another  flue.  —  Return  pipe  ( Steam  Heating), 
a  pipe  by  which  water  of  condensation  from  a  heater  or 
radiator  is  conveyed  back  toward  the  boiler. 

Re-tum'a-t>le  (re-tfim'a-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of,  or  ad- 
mitting of,  being  returned. 

2.  (iaw)  Legally  required  to  be  returned,  delivered, 
given,  or  rendered  ;  as,  a  writ  or  precept  returnable  at  a 
certain  day ;  a  verdict  returnable  to  the  court. 

Re-turn'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  returns. 

Re-turn'less,  a.    Admitting  no  return. 

Re-tuse'  (re-tus'),  a.     [L.  retusus,  p.  p. : 
See  Retund.]     (Bot.  &  Zo'dl.)  Having  the 
end  rounded  and  slightly  indented  ;  as,  a 
retuse  leaf. 

Reule  (rul),  n.  &  V.    Rule.    [Obs.] 

Reume  (rum^,  re.    Realm.     [Obs.] 

Re-un'lon  (re-iin'yGn),  n.  [Pref.  re-  -\- 
union :  cf.  F.  reunion.]  1.  A  second  un- 
ion ;  union  formed  anew  after  separation, 
secession,  or  discord ;  as,  a  reunion  of 
parts  or  particles  of  matter;  a  reunimt 
of  parties  or  sects. 

2.  An  assembling  of  persons  who  have 
been  separated,  as  of  a  family,  or  the  members  of  a  dis- 
banded regiment ;  an  assembly  so  composed. 

Re'U-nlte'  (re'iS-nlf ),  V.  t.  &  i.  To  unite  again ;  to 
join  after  separation  or  variance.  S/iai. 
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Re'll-nit'ed-ly  (re'u-nlt'Sd-iy),  adv.  In  a  reunited 
manner. 

Be'U-nl'tlon  (-uTsh'tin),  re.    A  second  uniting.    [i2.] 

Re-urge'  (le-urj'),  v.  t.    To  urge  again. 

Re-vac'cl-nate  (re-vSk'ei-nat),  V.  t.  To  vaccinate  a 
gecond  time  or  again.  —  Re-Vac'Cl-na'tlon  (-na'shiin),  re. 

Rev'a-les'cence  (rSv'i-lSs'sens),  re.  Tlie  act  of  grow- 
ing well ;  the  state  of  being  revalescent. 

Would  this  prove  that  the  patient's  revalescence  had  been 
independent  of  the  medicines  given  him  '!  Coleridge. 

Rev'a-les'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  revalescens,  -enlis,  p. 
pr.  of  revalescere  ;  pref .  re-  re-  -f-  valescere,  v.  incho.  fr. 
valere  to  be  well.]    Growing  well ;  recovering  strength. 

Re-val'U-a'tion  (re-vSl'ii-a'shun),  re.  A  second  or 
new  valuation. 

Re-vamp'  (re-vSmp'),  V.  t.  To  vamp  again ;  hence,  to 
patch  up ;  to  reconstruct. 

Reve  (rev),  V.  t.    To  reave.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Reve,  re.  [See  Reeve.]  An  officer,  steward,  or  gov- 
ernor.   [Usually  written  reCTe.]    [OJs.]  Piers  Plowman. 

Re-veal'  (re-vel'),  V.  t.  (imp.  &  p.  p.  Revealed 
(-veld') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Reveallno.]  [F.  reveler,  L. 
revelare,  revelatum,  to  unveil,  reveal ;  pref.  re-  re-  -j- 
velare  to  veil,  fr.  velum  a  veil.  See  Veil.]  1.  To  make 
known  (that  which  has  been  concealed  or  kept  secret)  ; 
to  unveil ;  to  disclose  ;  to  show. 

Light  was  the  wound,  the  prince's  care  unknown, 

She  might  not,  would  not,  yet  reveal  her  own.         Waller. 

2.  Specifically,  to  communicate  (that  which  could  not 
be  known  or  discovered  without  divine  or  supernatural 
instruction  or  agency). 

Syn.  —  To  communicate  ;  disclose  ;  divulge ;  unveil ; 
uncover  ;  open ;  discover ;  impart ;  show.  See  Commu- 
kicate.  —  Reveal,  Divulge.  To  reveal  is  literally  to 
lift  the  veil,  and  tlius  make  known  what  was  previously 
concealed ;  to  divulge  is  to  scatter  abroad  among  the 

Seople,  or  make  publicly  known.  A  mystery  or  hidden 
octrine  may  be  revealed ;  something  long  confined  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  few  is  at  length  divulged.  "  Time,  which 
reveals  all  things,  is  itself  not  to  be  discovered."  Locke. 
"  A  tragic  history  of  facts  divulged."     Wordsworth. 

Re-veal',  re.     1.  AreveaUng;  a  disclosure.     [06i.] 

2.  {Arch.)  The  side  of  an  opening  for  a  window,  door- 
veay,  or  the  like,  between  the  door  frame  or  window 
frame  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  wall ;  or,  v/here  the 
opening  is  not  filled  with  a  door,  etc.,  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  wall ;  the  jamb.     [Written  also  revel.2 

Re-veal'a-bll'i-ty  (re-vel'a-bil'T-ty),  re.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  revealable ;  revealableness. 

Re-veal'a-ble  (re-vel'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  re- 
vealed. —  Re-veal'a-ble-ness,  re. 

Re-Veal'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  reveals. 

Re-veal'ment  (-ment),  re.     Act  of  revealing.     [iJ.] 

Re-veg'e-tate  (re-v5j'e-tat),  v.  i.    To  vegetate  anew. 

Re-veil'le  (rS-val'yS ;  in  the  U.  S.  service  commonly 
rSv'a-le' ;  277),  n.  [F.  reveil,  fr.  reveiller  to  awake  ; 
pref.  re-  re-  -f-  pref.  es-  (L.  ex)  -j-  veiller  to  awake, 
watch,  L.  vigilare  to  watch.  The  English  form  was  prob. 
taken  by  mistake  from  the  French  imper.  reveillez,  2d 
pers.  pi.  See  Vigil.]  (Mil.)  The  beat  of  drum,  or  bugle 
blast,  about  break  of  day,  to  give  notice  that  it  is  time 
for  the  soldiers  to  rise,  and  for  the  sentinels  to  forbear 
challenging.    "  Sound  areveiHe."  Dry  den. 

For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Rev'el  (rSv'Sl),  re.    (Arch.)  See  Reveal.     [iJ.] 

Rev'el,  re.  [OF.  revel  rebellion,  disorder,  feast,  sport. 
See  Revel,  v.  i.]  A  feast  with  loose  and  noisy  jollity  ; 
riotous  festivity  or  merrymaking ;  a  carousal. 

This  day  in  mirth  and  revel  to  dispend.        Chaucer. 

Some  men  ruin  .  . .  their  bodies  by  incessant  revels.  Ramhler. 

Master  of  the  revels.  Bevel  master.  Same  as  Lord  of 
misrule,  under  Lobd. 

Rev'el,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reveled  (-Sid)  or  Rev- 
elled ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reveling  or  Revelling.]  [OF. 
reveler  to  revolt,  rebel,  make  merry,  fr.  L.  rebellare. 
See  Rebel.]  1.  To  feast  in  a  riotous  manner ;  to  ca- 
rouse ;  to  act  the  bacchanalian  ;  to  make  merry.     Shak. 

2.  To  move  playfully ;  to  indulge  without  restraint. 
"  Where  joy  most  revels."  Shak. 

Re-vel'  (re-vel'),  V.  t.  [L.  revellere  ;  re-  -)-  vellere  to 
pluck,  pull.]  To  draw  back;  to  retract.    [Ofo.]  Harvey. 

Rev'e-late  (rSv'e-lat),  V.  t.  [L.  revelatus,  p.  p.  of 
reueface  to  reveal.]    To  reveal.    [OJj.]    Fryth.  Barnes. 

Rev'e-la'tion  (-la'shiin),  re.  [F.  revelation,  L.  revela- 
tio.  See  Reveal.]  1.  The  act  of  revealing,  disclosing,  or 
discovering  to  others  what  was  before  unknown  to  them. 

2.  That  which  is  revealed. 

3.  (Theol.)  (a)  The  act  of  revealing  divine  truth.  (6) 
Xliat  which  is  revealed  by  God  to  man  ;  esp.,  the  Bible. 

By  revelation  he  made  known  unto  me  the  mystery,  as  I  wrote 
afore  in  few  words.  Eph.  iii.  3. 

4.  Specifically,  the  last  book  of  the  sacred  canon,  con- 
taining the  prophecies  of  St.  John  ;  the  Apocalypse. 

Rev'e-Ia'tor  (rSv'e-la'ter),  re.  [L.]  One  who  makes 
a  revelation  ;  a  revealer.     [i?.] 

Rev'el-er  (rgv'gl-er),  re.  [Written  also  reveller."]  One 
who  revels.     "  Moonshine  reveler.'!."  Shak. 

Re-vel'lent  (re-vSl'Ient),  a.  [L.  revellens,  p.  pr.  of 
revellere.  See  Revel,  v.  <.]  Causing  revulsion ;  revul- 
sive.—  re.     (Med.)  A  revulsive  medicine. 

Rev'el-ment  (rev'Sl-ment),  re.    The  act  of  reveling. 

Rev'el-ous  (-iis),  a.  [OF.  reveleus.']  Pond  of  fes- 
tivity ;  given  to  merrymaking  or  reveling.     [06«.] 

Companionable  and  reveloits  was  she.        Chaitcer. 

Rev'el-rout'  (r6v'61-rout'),  re.  [See  Roct.]  1.  Tu- 
multuous festivity ;  revelry.     [Obs!]  Rowe. 

2.  A  rabble;  a  riotous  assembly  ;  a  mob.     [06.s.] 

Rev'el-ry  (-rj),  re.  [See  Revel,  v.  i.  &  n.)  The  act 
of  engaging  in  a  revel ;  noisy  festivity  ;  revelmg. 

And  pomp  and  feast  and  revelry.  Milton. 

Re-ven'Ol-cate  (re-vSn'di-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Re- 
^'BNDIOATED  (-ka'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Revendioatinq.] 


[Cf.  F.  revendiquer.    See  Revenge.]    To  reclaim;  to 
demand  the  restoration  of.     [Li.]  Vattel  (Trans.). 

Re-ven'di-ca'tion  (re-v6n'di-ka'shiin),  re.  [F.  reven- 
dication.']  The  act  of  revendicating.  [iJ.]  Vattel  (Trans.). 
Re-venge'  (re-vSuj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Revenged 
(-v6njd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Revenging  (-vln'jing).]  [OF. 
revengier,  F.  revancher  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -j-  OF.  vengier  to 
avenge,  revenge,  F.  venger,  L.  vindicare.  See  Vindi- 
cate, Vengeance,  and  cf.  Revindicate.]  1.  To  inflict 
harm  in  return  for,  as  an  injury,  insult,  etc.  ;  to  exact 
satisfaction  for,  under  a  sense  of  injury ;  to  avenge  ;  — 
followed  either  by  the  wrong  received,  or  by  the  person 
or  thing  wronged,  as  the  object,  or  by  the  reciprocal 
pronoun  as  direct  object,  and  a  preposition  before  the 
wrong  done  or  the  wrongdoer. 

To  revenge  the  death  of  our  fathers.     Ld.  Berners. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  will  revenge  our  cause.     Dryden. 
Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come, 
Mevenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius.  Shak. 

2.  To  inflict  injury  foi,  in  a  spiteful,  wrong,  or  ma- 
lignant spirit ;  to  wreak  vengeance  for  maliciously. 
Sy n.  —  To  avenge ;  vindicate.    See  Avenge. 
Re-venge',  v.  i.    To  take  vengeance ;  —  with  upon. 
[Obs.]     "  A  bird  that  wUl  revenge  upon  you  all."   Shak. 
Re-venge',  re.     1.  The  act  of  revenging ;  vengeance  ; 
retaliation ;  a  returning  of  evil  for  evil. 

Certainly,  in  taking  revenge,  a  man  is  but  even  with  his  en- 
emy ;  but  in  passing  it  over  he  is  superior.  Bacon. 
2.  The  disposition  to  revenge  ;  a  malignant  wishing  of 
evil  to  one  who  has  done  us  an  injury. 

Revenge  now  goes 
To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes.  Shak. 

The  indulgence  of  revenge  tends  to  make  men  more  savage 
and  cruel.  Karnes. 

Re-venge'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.      Capable   of  being  re- 
venged ;  as,  revengeable  wrong.  Warner. 
Re-venge'ance  (-ans),  re.  Vengeance  ;  revenge.  [OJs.] 
Re-venge'ful  (-ful))  a.    Full  of,  or  prone  to,  revenge ; 
vindictive  ;  malicious ;  revenging  ;  wreaking  revenge. 

If  thy  reveng^ul  heart  can  not  forgive.  Shak. 

May  my  hands  .  .  . 
Never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Vindictive ;  vengeful ;  resentful ;  malicious. 
—  Re-venge'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Re-venge'Iul-ness,  re. 

Re-venge'less,  a.     Unrevenged.     [06s.]      Marston. 

Re-venge'ment  (-ment),  re.     Revenge.     [0J«.] 

He  'U  breed  revengement  and  a  scourge  for  me.        Shah. 

Re-ven'ger  (re-vgn'jer),  n.  One  who  revenges.  Shak. 

Re-ven'ging  (-jTng),  a.  Executing  revenge ;  re- 
vengeful. —  Re-ven'glng-ly,  adv.  Shak. 

Rev'e-nue  (rSv'e-nu  ;  277),  n.  [F.  revenu,  OF.  reve- 
nue, fr,  revenir  to  return,  L.  revenire  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -)- 
venire  to  come.  See  Come.]  1.  That  which  returns,  or 
comes  back,  from  an  investment ;  the  annual  rents, 
profits,  interest,  or  issues  of  any  species  of  property, 
real  or  personal ;  income. 

Do  not  anticipate  your  revenues  and  live  upon  air  till  you 
know  what  you  are  worth.  Gray. 

2.  Hence,  return  ;  reward ;  as,  a  revenue  of  praise. 

3.  The  annual  yield  of  taxes,  excise,  customs,  duties, 
rents,  etc.,  which  a  nation,  state,  or  municipality  collects 
and  receives  into  the  treasury  for  public  use. 

Bevenue  cutter,  an  armed  government  vessel  employed 
to  enforce  revenue  laws,  prevent  smuggling,  etc. 

Re-verb'  (re-verb'),  V.  t.     To  echo.     [06s.]         Shak. 

Re-verTier-aat  (re-ver'ber-ant),  a.  [L.  reverherans, 
p.  pr. :  cf.  F.  reverberant.  See  Reverberate.]  Having 
the  quality  of  reverberation  ;  reverberating. 

Re-ver'ber-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  reverberatus,  p.  p.  of  re- 
verberare  to  strike  back,  repel ;  pref.  re-  re-  -f  verberare 
to  lash,  whip,  beat,  fr.  rerber  a  lash,  whip,  rod.]  1.  Re- 
verberant.    [06s.]     "  The  reverberate  hills."  Shak. 

2.  Driven  back,  as  sound  ;  reflected.    [06s.]  Drayton. 

Re-ver'ber-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Reverber- 
ated (-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Reveebeeating.]  1.  To 
return  or  send  back  ;  to  repel  or  drive  back  ;  to  echo,  as 
sound  ;  to  reflect,  as  light  or  heat. 

Who,  like  an  arch,  reverberates 
The  voice  again.  Shak. 

2.  To  send  or  force  back ;  to  repel  from  side  to  side  ; 
as,  flame  is  reverberated  in  a  furnace. 

3.  Hence,  to  fuse  by  reverberated  heat.  [06s.]  "i?e- 
verberated  into  %\3.ss."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Re-ver'ber-ate,  v.  i.     1.  To  resound  ;  to  echo. 

2.  To  be  driven  back ;  to  be  reflected  or  repelled,  as 
rays  of  light ;  to  be  echoed,  as  sound. 

Re-ver'ber-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  reverbera- 
tion.'] The  act  of  reverberating ;  especially,  the  act  of 
reflecting  light  or  heat,  or  reechoing  sound  ;  as,  the  re- 
verberation of  rays  from  a  mirror ;  the  reverberation  of 
voices ;  the  reverberation  of  heat  or  flame  in  a  furnace. 

Re-ver'ber-a-tive  (re-ver'ber-i-ttv),  a.  Of  the  nature 
of  reverberation ;  tending  to  reverberate ;  reflective. 

This  r*?rerfierCT^*f(?  influence  is  that  which  we  have  intended 
above,  as  the  influence  of  the  mass  upon  its  centers.     /.  Taylor. 

Re-ver'ber-a'tor  (-a'ter),  re-  One  who,  or  that  which, 
produces  reverberation. 

Re-ver'ber-a-to-ry  (-3A,o-r^),a.  Producing  reverber- 
ation ;  acting  by  reverberation  ;  reverberative. 

Reverberatory  furnace.    See  the  Note  under  Furnace. 

Re-ver'ber-a-to-ry,  n.     A  reverberatory  furnace. 

Re-ver'dure  (re-vei''d<ir ;  135),  i>.  t.  To  cover  again 
with  verdure.  Ld.  Berners. 

Re-vere'  (re-ver'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Revered 
(-verd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reverinb.]  [L.  revcreri ; 
pref.  re-  re — |-  vereri  to  fear,  perh.  akin  to  E.  wary: 
cf.  F.  reverer.]  To  regard  with  reverence,  or  profound 
respect  and  aftection,  mingled  with  awe  or  fear ;  to  ven- 
erate ;  to  reverence ;  to  honor  in  estimation. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  lie  rather  rererct/ as  his  father  than 
treated  as  his  partner  in  tlie  empire.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  To  venerate  ;  adore  ;  reverence. 


ReV'er-ence  (rSv'er-ens),  n.  [F.  reverence,  L.  reve- 
rentia.  See  Reverent.]  1.  Profound  respect  and  es- 
teeni  mingled  with  fear  and  affection,  as  for  a  holy  being 
or  place  ;  the  disposition  to  revere  ;  veneration. 

If  thou  be  poor,  farewell  thy  reverence.       Chaucer. 

Reverence,  which  is  the  synthesis  of  love  and  fear.   Coleridge. 

When  discords,  and  quarrels,  and  factions,  are  carried  openly 
and  audaciously,  it  is  a  sign  the  reverence  of  government  is  lost. 

Bacon. 

(!^°"  Formerly,  as  in  Chaucer,  reverence  denoted  "re- 
spect," "  honor,"  without  awe  or  fear. 

2.  The  act  of  revering ;  a  token  of  respect  or  venera- 
tion ;  an  obeisance. 

Make  twenty  reverences  upon  receiving  .  ,  .  about  twopence. 

Goldsmith. 
And  each  of  them  doeth  all  his  diligence 

To  do  UQto  the  feast  reverence.  Chaucer. 

3.  That  which  deserves  or  exacts  manifestations  of 
reverence ;  reverend  character ;  dignity  ;  state. 

I  am  forced  to  lay  my  revo-ence  by.  Shak. 

4.  A  person  entitled  to  be  revered  ;  —  a  title  applied 
to  priests  or  other  ministers  with  the  pronouns  his  or 
your;  sometimes  poetically  to  a  father.  Shak. 

Save  your  reverence.  Saving  your  reverence,  an  apolo- 
getical  phrase  for  an  unseemly  expression  made  in  the 
presence  of  a  priest  or  clergyman.  —  Sir  reverence,  a 
contracted  form  of  Save  your  reverence. 

Such  a  one  as  a  man  may  not  speak  of,  without  he  say,  "  Sir 
reverence."  Shak. 

—  To  do  reverence,  to  show  reverence  or  honor  ;  to  per- 
form an  act  of  reverence. 

Now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Awe ;  honor ;  veneration ;  adoration  ;  dread.  — 
Awe,  Reverence,  Dread,  Veneration.  Reverence  is  a 
strong  sentiment  of  respect  and  esteem,  sometimes  min- 
gled slightly  with  fear  ;  as,  reverence  for  the  divine  law. 
Awe  is  a  mixed  feeling  of  sublimity  and  dread  in  view  of 
something  great  or  terrible,  sublime  or  sacred ;  as,  awe 
at  the  divine  presence.  It  does  not  necessarily  imply 
love.  Dread  is  an  anxious  fear  in  view  of  an  impending 
evil ;  as,  dread  of  punishment.  Veneration  is  reverence 
in  its  strongest  manifestations.  It  is  the  highest  emotion 
we  can  exercise  toward  human  beings.  Exalted  and 
noble  objects  produce  reverence ;  terrific  and  threatening 
objects  awaken  dread  ;  a  sense  of  the  divine  presence  fills 
us  with  awe  /  a  union  of  wisdom  and  virtue  in  one  who 
is  advanced  in  years  inspires  us  with  veneration. 

Rev'er-ence,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Reverenced  (-enst) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Reverencing  (-en-sTng).]  To  regard 
or  treat  with  reverence ;  to  regard  with  respect  and 
affection  mingled  with  fear ;  to  venerate. 
Let . . .  the  wife  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband.  Eph.  v.  33. 
Those  that  I  reverence  those  I  fear,  the  wise.       Shak. 

Rev'er-en-cer  (-en-ser),  n.  One  who  regards  with  rev- 
erence.     "  Reverencers  of  crowned  heads."  Swift, 

Rev'er-end  (-end),  a.  [F.  reverend,  L.  reverendus,  fr. 
revcreri.  See  Revere.]  Worthy  of  reverence ;  entitled 
to  respect  mingled  with  fear  and  ali'ection  ;  venerable. 

A  reverend  sire  among  them  came.  Miltoju 

They  must  give  good  example  and  reverend  deportment  in  the 

face  of  their  children.  Jer.  Taylor. 

d^"  This  word  is  commonly  given  as  a  title  of  respect 
to  ecclesiastics.  A  clergyman  is  styled  the  reverend ;  a 
dean,  the  venj  reverend  ;  a  bishop,  the  right  reverend;  an 
archbishop,  the  most  reverend. 

Rev'er-end-ly,  adv.    Reverently.     [05s.]  Foxe. 

Rev'er-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  reverens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
revcreri.  See  Revere.]  1.  Disposed  to  revere ;  im- 
pressed with  reverence  ;  submissive ;  humble  ;  respect- 
ful ;  as,  reverent  disciples.  "  Tliey  .  .  .  prostrate  fell 
before  him  reverent."  3Iilton. 

2.  Expressing  reverence,  veneration,  devotion,  or  sub- 
mission ;  as,  reverent  words ;  reverent  behavior.      Joye. 

Rev'er en'tlal  (-Sn'shal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  reverendel.  See 
Reverence.]  Proceeding  from,  or  expressing,  reverence; 
having  a  reverent  quality  ;  reverent;  as,  reverential  tear 
orawe.    "  A  j'euerenKaZ  esteem  of  things  sacred."  South. 

Rev'er-en'tlal-ly,  adv.    In  a  reverential  manner. 

Rev'er-ent-ly,  adv.  In  a  reverent  manner;  in  re- 
spectful regard. 

Re-ver'er  (re-ver'er),  re.    One  who  reveres. 

Rev'er-le  (rSv'er-T  or  rSv'er-e';  277),  1  re. ;  pi.  Revee- 

Rev'er-y  (rSv'er-jf),  (    IBS  (-Tz).     [F. 

reverie,  fr.  rever  to  dream,  rave,  be  light-headed.  Cf. 
Rave.]  1.  A  loose  or  irregular  train  of  thought  occur- 
ring in  musing  or  meditation  ;  deep  mussing ;  daydream. 
"  Rapt  in  nameless  7-everie."  Temiyson. 

When  ideas  float  in  our  mind  without  any  reflection  or  regard 
of  the  understanding,  it  is  that  which  the  French  call  revery; 
our  languiige  has  scarce  a  name  for  it.  Zocke. 

2.  An  extravagant  conceit  of  the  fancy ;  a  vision.  [JJ.] 

There  are  infinite  reverie.''  and  numberless  eitravngnnciea 
pass  through  both  [wise  and  foolish  minds].  Addisoyi. 

Re-ver'sal  (re-ver'snl),  a.  [See  Reverse.]  Intended 
to  reverse  ;  implying  reversal.     [06s.]  Bp.  Burnet. 

Re-ver'sal,  re.  [From  Reverse.]  1.  The  act  of  re- 
versing ;  the  causing  to  move  or  face  in  an  opposite 
direction,  or  to  stand  or  lie  in  .an  inverted  pcsition;  as, 
the  reversal  of  a  rotating  wheel ;  the  reversal  of  objects 
by  a  convex  lens. 

2.  A  change  or  overthrowing ;  as,  the  I'eversal  of  a  judg- 
ment, which  amounts  to  an  official  declaration  that  it  is 
false ;  the  reversal  of  an  attainder,  or  of  an  outlawry,  by 
which  the  sentence  is  rendered  void.  Blackslone. 

Re-verse'  (re-vers'),  o.  [OE.  revers,  OF.  re  vers,  L. 
reversus,  p.  p.  of  revertere.  See  Revert.]  1.  Turned 
backward  ;  having  a  contrary  or  opposite  direction ; 
hence,  opposite  or  contrary  in  kind  ;  as,  the  reverse  or- 
der or  method.     "  A  vice  reverse  unto  this."         Gower. 

2.  Turned  upsido  down ;  greatly  disturbed.         [06s.] 

He  found  the  sea  diverse 
With  many  a  windy  storm  reverse.  Oower. 

3.  (Bot.  &  Zo'ol.)  Reversed;  as,  a rererse  shell. 
Reverse  bearing  (Surv.),  the  bearing  of  a  back  station  as 

observed  from  the  station  next  in  advance.  —  Roverao 


Ose,    unite,   r^^de,    full,    tip,   Am  ;    pity  ;    food,   fc>bt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   iQk ;    tben,    thin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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cnive  (Railways),  a  curve  like  the  letter  S.  formed  of  two 
curves  bending  in  opposite  directions.  —  Reverse  fire 
(Mil.),  a  fire  in  the  rear. — Reverse  operation  {Math.),  an 
operation  the  steps  of  which  are  taken  in  a  contrary 
order  to  that  in  which  the  same  or  similar  steps  are  taken 
in  another  operation  considered  as  direct  ;  an  operation 
in  which  that  is  sought  which  in  another  operation  is 
given,  and  that  given  which  in  the  other  is  sought ;  as, 
finding  the  length  of  a  pendulum  from  its  time  of  vi- 
bration is  the  reverse  operation  to  finding  the  time  of 
vibration  from  the  length. 

Re-verse'  (re-vers'),  n.  [Cf.  P.  revers.  See  Rbvebsb, 
a.]  1.  That  which  appears  or  is  presented  when  any- 
thing, as  a  lance,  a  line,  a  course  of  conduct,  etc.,  is  re- 
verted or  turned  contrary  to  its  natural  direction. 

He  did  so  with  the  7-everse  of  the  lance.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  That  wliich  is  directly  opposite  or  contrary  to  some- 
thing else  ;  a  contrary ;  an  opposite.  Chaucer. 

And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  right.       Fope. 

To  make  everything  the  reverse  of  what  they  have  seen,  is 

quite  as  easy  as  to  destroy.  Burke, 

3.  The  act  of  reversing  ;  complete  change ;  reversal ; 
hence,  total  change  in  circumstances  or  character ;  espe- 
cially, a  change  from  better  to  worse ;  misfortune ;  a 
check  or  defeat ;  as,  the  enemy  met  with  a  reverse. 

The  strange  reverse  of  fate  you  see  ; 
I  pitied  3'ou,  now  you  may  pity  me.  Dryden. 

By  a  reverse  of  fortune,  Stephen  becomes  rich.     Lamb. 

4.  The  back  side ;  as,  the  reverse  of  a  drum  or  trench ; 
the  reverse  of  a  medal  or  coin,  that  is,  the  side  opposite 
to  the  obverse.    See  Obvekse. 

5.  A  thrust  in  fencing  made  with  a  backward  turn  of 
the  hand;  a  backhanded  stroke.     [Ofo.]  SJiak. 

6.  {Surg. )  A  turn  or  fold  made  in  bandaging,  by  which 
the  direction  of  the  bandage  is  changed. 

Re-verse',  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Reveksed  (-versf)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reversing.]  [See  Reverse,  a.,  and  cf.  Re- 
vert.] 1.  To  turn  back  ;  to  cause  to  face  in  a  contrary 
direction  ;  to  cause  to  depart. 

And  that  old  dame  said  many  an  idle  verse. 

Out  of  her  daughter's  heart  fond  fancies  to  reverse.    Spenser. 

2.  To  cause  to  return ;  to  recall.     [06s.] 

And  to  his  fresh  remembrance  did  reverse 

The  ugly  view  of  his  deformed  crimes.  Speriser. 

5.  To  change  totally  ;  to  alter  to  the  opposite. 

Beverse  the  doom  of  death.  Shak. 

She  revei-sed  the  conduct  of  the  celebrated  vicar  of  Bray. 

Sir  W.  Scolt. 
4.  To  turn  upside  down  ;  to  invert. 
A  pyramid  reversed  may  stand  upon  his  point  if  balanced  by 
admirable  skill.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

6.  Hence,  to  overthrow  ;  to  subvert. 

These  can  divide,  and  these  reverse,  the  state.      Pope. 

Custom  . . .  reverses  even  the  distinctions  of  good  and  evil. 

Roffers. 

6.  {Law)  To  overthrow  by  a  contrary  decision  ;  to 
make  void ;  to  undo  or  annul  for  error ;  as,  to  revei'se  a 
judgment,  sentence,  or  decree. 

Reverse  arms  (Mil.),  a  position  of  a  soldier  in  which  the 
piece  passes  between  the  right  elbow 
and  the  body  at  an  angle  of  45",  and 
is  held  as  in  the  illustration.  —To  re- 
verse an  engine  or  a  machine,  to  cause 
it  to  perform  its  revolutions  or  action 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

Syn.  —  To  overturn  ;  overset ;  in- 
vert ;  overthrow ;  subvert ;  repeal ; 
annul ;  revoke ;  undo. 

Re-verse',  v.  i.  X.  To  return ;  to 
revert.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  become  or  be  reversed. 

Re-versed'  (-versf),  a.  1.  Turned 
side  for  side,  or  end  for  end ;  changed 
to  the  contrary ;  specifically  (Bot. 
&  Zool.),  sinistrorse  or  sinistral  ; 
as,  a  reversed,  or  sinistral,  spiral  or 
shell. 

2.  {Laiu)  Annulled  and  the  con- 
trary substituted  ;  as,  a  reversed 
judgment  or  decree. 

Reversed  positive  or  negative  {Photog.),  a  picture  cor- 
responding with  the  original  in  light  and  shade,  but  re- 
versed as  to  right  and  left.  Abney. 

Re-vers'ed-ly  (-vers'Sd-lJf),  adv.    in  a  reversed  way. 

Re-verse'less,  a.     Irreversible.     [iJ.]        A.  Seward. 

Re-verse'ly,  adv.  In  a  reverse  manner ;  on  the  other 
hand  ;  on  the  opposite.  Bp.  Pearson. 

Re-vers'er  (-vers'er),  re.     One  who  reverses. 

Re-vers'1-bll'i-ty  (-i-bil'I-ty),  n.  The  quality  of  be- 
ing reversible.  Tyndall. 

Re-vers'1-ble  (re-vers'I-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  reversible  re- 
vertible,  reversionary.]  X.  Capable  of  being  reversed; 
as,  a  chair  or  seat  having  a  reversible  back ;  a  reversible 
judgment  or  sentence. 

2.  Hence,  having  a  pattern  or  a  finished  surface  on 
both  sides,  so  that  either  may  be  used ;  —  said  of  fabrics. 

Reversible  lock,  a  lock  that  may  be  applied  to  a  door 
opening  in  either  direction,  or  hinged  to  either  jamb.  — 
Eeversible  process.    See  under  Process. 

Re-vers'i-bly,  adv.    In  a  reversible  manner. 

Re-vers'ing,  a.  Serving  to  effect  reversal,  as  of  mo- 
tion ;  capable  of  being  reversed. 

Reversing  engine,  a  steam  engine  having  a  reversing 

fear  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  made  to  run  in  either 
irection  at  will.  — Reversing  gear  (Mrich,),  gear  for  re- 
versing the  direction  of  rotation  at  will. 

Re-ver'slon  (re-ver'shiin),  n.  [F.  reversion,  L.  re- 
versio  a  turning  back.  See  Revert.]  1.  The  act  of 
returning,  or  coming  back ;  return.     [06s.] 

After  his  reversion  home,  [he]  was  spoiled,  also,  of  all  tha*  he 
Drought  with  him.  ]*'oxe. 

2.  That  which  reverts  or  returns ;  residue.     [06s.] 
The  small  reversion  of  this  great  navy  which  came  home 
might  be  looked  upon  by  religious  eyes  as  rebcs.  Fuller. 
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3.  {Law)  The  returning  of  an  estate  to  the  grantor  or 
his  heirs,  by  operation  of  law,  after  the  grant  has  termi- 
nated ;  hence,  the  residue  of  an  estate  left  in  the  pro- 
prietor or  owner  thereof,  to  take  effect  in  possession,  by 
operation  of  law,  after  the  termination  of  a  limited  or 
less  estate  carved  out  of  it  and  conveyed  by  him.     Kent. 

4.  Hence,  a  right  to  future  possession  or  enjoyment ; 
succession. 

For  even  reversions  are  all  begged  before.       Dryden. 

5.  {Annuities)  A  payment  which  is  not  to  be  received, 
or  a  benefit  which  does  not  begin,  until  the  happening  of 
some  event,  as  the  death  of  a  living  person.    Brande  &  C. 

6.  {Biol.)  A  return  towards  some  ancestral  type  or 
character  ;  atavism. 

Reversion  of  series  (Alg.),  the  act  of  reverting  a  series. 
See  To  revert  a  series,  under  Revert,  v.  t. 

Re-ver'sion-a-ry  (re-ver'shiin-a-ry),  a.  {Law)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  reversion  ;  involving  a  reversion ;  to  be 
enjoyed  in  succession,  or  after  the  termination  of  a  par- 
ticular estate ;  as,  a  reversionary  interest  or  right. 

Re-ver'slon-a-ry,  n.  {Law)  That  which  is  to  be  re- 
ceived in  reversion. 

Re-ver'slon-er  (-er),  re.  {Law)  One  who  has  a  re- 
version, or  who  is  entitled  to  lands  or  tenements,  after  a 
particular  estate  granted  is  terminated.  Blackstone. 

Re-ver'sls  (-sTs),  n.     [F.]     A  certain  game  at  cards. 

Re-vert'  (re-verf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Reverted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Revertino.]  [L.  revertere,  reversum; 
pref.  re-  re-  -j-  vertere  to  turn  :  cf.  OF.  revertir.  See 
Verse,  and  cf.  Reverse.]  1.  To  turn  back,  or  to  the 
contrary ;  to  reverse. 

Till  happy  chance  revert  the  cruel  scene.  Prior. 

The  tumbling  stream  .  .  . 
Reverted,  plays  in  undulating  ilow.  Thomson. 

2.  To  throw  back ;  to  reflect ;  to  reverberate. 

3.  ( Chem. )  To  change  back.    See  Revert,  v,  i. 

To  revert  a  series  (Alg. ),  to  treat  a  series,  as  j/  =  n  +  6  a; 

+  ex-  +  etc.,  where  one  variable  y  is  expressed  in  powers 

of  a  second  variable  x,  so  as  to  find  therefrom  the  second 

variable  x,  expressed  in  a  series  arranged  in  powers  of  y. 

Re-vert',  v.  i.    1.  To  return ;  to  come  back. 

So  that  my  arrows 

Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again.  ShoLk. 

2.  {Law)  To  return  to  the  proprietor  after  the  termi- 
nation of  a  particular  estate  granted  by  him. 

3.  {Biol. )  To  return,  wholly  or  in  part,  towards  some 
preexistent  form  ;  to  take  on  the  traits  or  characters  of 
an  ancestral  type. 

4.  {Chem.)  To  change  back,  as  from  a  soluble  to  an 
insoluble  state  or  the  reverse  ;  thus,  phosphoric  acid  in 
certain  fertilizers  reverts. 

Re-vert',  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  reverts. 

An  active  promoter  in  making  the  East  Saxons  converts,  or 
rather  rererts,  to  the  faith.  Fuller. 

Re-vert'ed,  a.  Turned  back ;  reversed.  Specifically : 
{Her.)  Bent  or  curved  twice,  in  opposite  directions,  or 
in  the  form  of  an  S- 

Re-vert 'ent  (-ent),  n.  {Med.)  A  remedy  which  re- 
stores the  natural  order  of  the  inverted  irritative  motions 
in  the  animal  system.     [06s.]  E.  Darwin. 

Re-vert'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
verts. 

2.  (Law)  Reversion.  Burrill. 

Re-vert'1-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.  Capable  of,  or  admitting  of, 
reverting  or  being  reverted  ;  as,  a  revertible  estate. 

Re-vert'ive  (-tv),  a.  Reverting,  or  tending  to  revert ; 
returning.  —  Re-vert'lve-ly,  adv. 

The  tide  revertive,  unattracted,  leaves 

A  yellow  waste  of  idle  sands  behind.  Thomson. 

Rev'er-y  (rev'er-y),  n.    Same  as  Reverie. 

Re-vest'  (re-vesf),  v.  t.     [OF.  revestir,  F.  revetir, 

L.  revestire  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -\-  vestire  to  clothe,  fr.  vestis 

a  garment.     See  Vestet,  and  cf.  Revet.]     1.  To  clothe 

again  ;  to  cover,  as  with  a  robe  ;  to  robe. 

Her,  nathless,  .  .  .  the  enchanter 

Did  thus  revest  and  decked  with  due  habiliments.    Spenser. 

2.  To  vest  again  with  possession  or  oflSce ;  as,  to  revest 
a  magistrate  with  authority. 

Re-vest',  v.  i.  To  take  effect  or  vest  again,  as  a  title ; 
to  revert  to  a  former  owner  ;  as,  the  title  or  right  revests 
in  A  after  alienation. 

Re-ves'tl-a-ry  (re-ves'tT-a-rJ-),  re.  [LL.  revestiarium  : 
cf.  F.  revestiai7-e.  See  Revest.]  The  apartment,  in  a 
church  or  temple,  where  the  vestments,  etc.,  are  kept ; 
—  now  contracted  into  vestry. 

Re-ves'try  (-try),  re.    Same  as  Revestiaet.     [06s.] 

Re-ves'ture  (re-ves'tfir  ;  135),  n.     Vesture.        [06s.] 
Rich  revesture  of  cloth  of  gold.  E.  Hall. 

Re-vet'  (re-vef),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  REVETTED ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Revetting.]  [See  Revetment.]  {Mil.  &  Civil 
Engineering)  To  face,  as  an  embankment,  with  masonry, 
wood,  or  other  material. 

Re-vet'ment^(-ment),  n.  [F.  revetement  the  lining  of 
a  ditch,  fr.  revetir  to  clothe,  L.  revestire.  See  Revest, 
V.  t.']  {Fort.  &  Engin.)  A  facing  of  wood,  stone,  or  any 
other  material,  to  sustain  an  embankment  when  it  re- 
ceives a  slope  steeper  than  the  natural  slope ;  also,  a 
retaining  wall.     [Written  also  revetement  (re-vat'maN').] 

Re-vi'brate  (re-vi'brat),  V.  i.  To  vibrate  back  or  in 
return.  —Re'Vl-bra'tion  (re'vt-bra'shiin),  n. 

Re-Vlct'  (re-vlkf),  v.  t.  [L.  reviclus,  p.  p.  of  revin- 
cere  to  conquer.]     To  reconquer.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Re-Vlc'tlon  (re-vlk'shuu),  re.  [From  L.  revivere,  re- 
victum,  to  live  again ;  pref.  re-  re — |-  vivere  to  live.] 
Return  to  life.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Re-vlct'ual  (re-vit"l),  v.  t.    To  victual  again. 

Re-vie'  (re-vi'),  V.  t.  X.  To  vie  with,  or  rival,  in  return. 

2.  ( Card  Playing)  To  meet  a  wager  on,  as  on  the  tak- 
ing of  a  trick,  with  a  higher  wager.     [06s.]     B.  Jonson. 

Re-vle',  V.  i.  1.  To  exceed  an  adversary's  wager  in 
card  playing.     [06s.] 

2.  To  make  a  retort ;  to  bandy  words.     [06s.] 


Re-Vlew'  (re-vu'),    V.    t.     limp.    &  p.  p.   RevxewL 
(-vud') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Reviewing.]    [Pref.  re-  -{-  view. 
Cf.  Review,  re.]    1.  To  view  or  see  again  ;  to  look  back 
on.     IS.]     "  I  shall  revietv  Sicilia."  Shak. 

2.  To  go  over  and  examine  critically  or  deliberately. 
Specifically:  {a)  To  reconsider;  to  revise,  as  a  manu- 
script before  printing  it,  or  a  book  for  a  new  edition. 
(6)  To  go  over  with  critical  examination,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover excellences  or  defects;  hence,  to  write  a  critical 
notice  of ;  as,  to  review  a  new  novel,  (e)  To  make  a 
formal  or  official  examination  of  the  state  of,  as  troops, 
and  the  like  ;  as,  to  review  a  regiment,  (d)  {Law)  To 
reexamine  judicially ;  as,  a  higher  court  may  review  the 
proceedings  and  judgments  of  a  lower  one. 

3.  To  retrace  ;  to  go  over  again. 

Shall  I  the  long,  laborious  scene  review  ?  Popt. 

Re-VieW,  v.  i.     To  look  back ;  to  make  a  review. 

Re-view',  n.  [F.  revue,  fr.  revu,  p.  p.  of  revoir  to 
see  again,  L.  revidere  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -|-  videre  to  see.  See 
View,  and  cf.  Revise.]  1.  A  second  or  repeated  view ; 
a  reexamination  ;  a  retrospective  survey  ;  a  looking  over 
again  ;  as,  a  review  of  one's  studies ;  a  review  of  life. 

2.  An  examination  with  a  view  to  amendment  or  im- 
provement ;  revision  ;  as,  an  author's  review  of  his  works. 

3.  A  critical  examination  of  a  publication,  with  re- 
marks ;  a  criticism  ;  a  critique. 

4.  A  periodical  containing  critical  essays  upon  matters 
of  interest,  as  new  productions  in  literature,  art,  etc. 

5.  An  inspection,  as  of  troops  under  arms  or  of  a  naval 
force,  by  a  high  officer,  for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  state  of  discipline,  equipments,  etc. 

6.  {Law)  The  judicial  examination  of  the  proceedings 
of  a  lower  court  by  a  higlier. 

7.  A  lesson  studied  or  recited  for  a  second  time. 

Bill  of  review  (Equity),  a  bill,  in  the  nature  of  proceed- 
ings in  error,  filed  to  procure  an  examination  and  altera- 
tion or  reversal  of  a  final  decree  which  has  been  duly 
signed  and  enrolled.  Wharton.  —  Commission  of  review 
(Eng.  Eccl.  Laiv),  a  commission  formerly  granted  by  the 
crown  to  revise  the  sentence  of  the  court  of  delegates. 

Syn.  —  Reexamination  ;  resurvey  ;  retrospect ;  sur- 
vey; reconsideration;  revisal;  revise;  revision. 

Re-vlew'a-ble  (-4-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  reviewed. 

Re-view'al  (-»1),  n.    A  review.     [iJ.]  Southey. 

Re-Vlew'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  reviews  or  reexamines; 
an  inspector ;  one  who  examines  publications  critically, 
and  publishes  his  opinion  upon  their  merits ;  a  profes- 
sional critic  of  books. 

Re-vlg'or-ate  (rt-vlg'er-at),  a.  [LL.  revigoratus,  p. 
p.  of  revigorare ;  L.  re-  -)-  vigor  vigor  J  Having  new 
vigor  or  strength ;  invigorated  anew,     [ic.]        Southey. 

Re-vlg'or-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  give  new  vigor  to.  [06s.] 

Re-vile'  (re-vil'),  V.  t.  &  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Reviled 
(-vild') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Reviling.]  [Pref.  re-  -\-  OF. 
aviler  to  make  vile,  depreciate,  F.  avilir  ;  a  (L.  ad)  -f- 
vil  vile.  See  Vile.]  To  address  or  abuse  with  opprobri- 
ous and  contemptuous  language ;  to  reproach.  "  And 
did  not  she  herself  revile  me  there  ?  "  Shak, 

Who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again.     1  Pet.  ii.  23. 

Syn.  — To  reproach;  vilify;  upbraid;  calunmiate. 

Re-vile',  re.    Reproach ;  reviling.     [06s.] 

The  gracious  Judge,  without  revile,  replied.      Milton, 

Re-vile'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  reviling  ;  also, 
contemptuous  language  ;  reproach  ;  abuse.  Spenser, 

Re-Vil'er  (-vil'er),  re.     One  who  reviles.    1  Cor.  vi.  10. 

Re-vil'ing,  re.     Reproach ;  abuse ;  vilification. 

Neither  be  ye  afraid  of  their  revllwgs.         Isa.  li.  7. 

Re-Vll'ing,  a.  Uttering  reproaches;  containing  re- 
proaches. —  Re-vil'lng-ly,  adv. 

Re-vlnce'  (re-vTns'),  V.  t.  [See  Reviot.]  To  over- 
come ;  to  refute,  as  error.     [06s.]  Foxe, 

Re-Vin'di-cate  (re-vln'dl-kat),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  -\-  vin- 
dicate. Cf.  Revendicate,  Revenge.]  To  vindicate 
again ;  to  reclaim ;  to  demand  and  take  back.     Mitford, 

Rev'i-res'cence  (rSv'i-rSs'sens),  re.  [L.  revirescens, 
p.  pr.  of  revirescere  to  grow  green  again.]  A  growing 
green  or  fresh  again ;  renewal  of  youth  or  vigor.    [06s.] 

Re-vis'a-ble  (re-vlz'a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  revised. 

Re-vls'al  (-al),  n.  [From  Revise.]  The  act  of  revis- 
ing, or  reviewing  and  reexamining  for  correction  and 
improvement ;  revision ;  as,  the  revisal  of  a  manuscript ; 
the  revisal  of  a  proof  sheet ;  the  revisal  of  a  treaty. 

Re-vise'  (re- viz'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Revised  (-vizd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Revising.]  [F.  reviser,  fr.  L.  revidere, 
revisum,  to  see  again  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -f-  videre,  visum,  to 
see.  See  Review,  View.]  1.  To  look  at  again  for  the 
detection  of  errors ;  to  reexamine ;  to  review  ;  to  look 
over  with  care  for  correction ;  as,  to  revise  a  writing ; 
to  revise  a  translation. 

2.  (Print.)  To  compare  (a  proof )  with  a  previous  proof 
of  the  same  matter,  and  mark  again  such  errors  as  have 
not  been  corrected  in  the  type. 

3.  To  review,  alter,  and  amend  ;  as,  to  revise  statutes; 
to  revise  an  agreement ;  to  revise  a  dictionary. 

The  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible,  a  version  prepared  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  passed,  in  1870,  by  both 
houses  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
England.  Both  English  and  American  revisers  were  em- 
ployed on  the  work.  It  was  first  published  in  a  complete 
form  in  1S85,  and  is  a  revised  form  of  the  Authorized 
Version.    See  Authorized  Version,  under  Authorized. 

Re-vlse',  re.     1.  A  review ;  a  revision.  Boyle. 

2.  {Print.)  A  second  proof  sheet;  a  proof  sheet  taker 
after  the  first  or  a  subsequent  correction. 

Re-vis'er  (-viz'er),  re.     One  who  revises. 

Re-vl'sion  (re-vTzh'Qn),  re.     [F.  revision,  L.  revisio.'] 

X.  The  act  of  revising  ;  reexamination  for  correction ; 
review ;  as,  the  revision  of  a  book  or  writing,  or  of  » 
proof  sheet ;  a  revision  of  statutes. 

2.  That  which  is  made  by  revising. 

Syn.  —  Reexamination  ;  revisal ;  revise ;  review. 

Re-vl'sion-al  (-al),         )  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  re- 

Re-Vl'Slon-a-ry  (-a-rj^),  f      vision ;  revisory. 
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Re-vls'lt  (re-vTz'It),  v.  t.    1.  To  vieit  again.  Milton. 

2.  To  revise.     [OJi.]  Ld.  Berners. 

Re-vls'it-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.     The  act  of  revisiting. 

Re-Vl'SO-ry  (re-vl'zo-ry),  a.  Having  the  power  or 
purpose  to  revise  ;  revising.  Stoi-y. 

Re-vl'tal-lze  (re-vi'tal-iz),  V.  t.  To  restore  vitality 
to  ;  to  bring  back  to  life.  L.  S.  Beale. 

Re-vlv'a-ble  (re-viv'a-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  revived. 

Re-viv'al  (-al),re.  [From  Revive.]  The  act  of  reviv- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  revived.  Specifically  :  {a)  Re- 
newed attention  to  something,  as  to  letters  or  literature. 
(6)  Renewed  performance  of,  or  interest  in,  something, 
as  the  drama  and  literature,  (c)  Renewed  interest  in 
religion,  after  indifference  and  decline ;  a  period  of  reli- 
gious awakening ;  special  religious  interest,  {d)  Reani- 
mation  from  a  state  of  languor  or  depression  ;  —  applied 
to  the  health,  spirits,  and  the  like,  (e)  Renewed  pur- 
suit, or  cultivation,  or  flourishing  state  of  something, 
as  of  commerce,  arts,  agriculture.  (/)  Renewed  preva- 
lence of  something,  as  a  practice  or  a  fashion,  (g)  {Law) 
Restoration  of  force,  validity,  or  effect ;  renewal ;  as, 
the  revival  of  a  debt  barred  by  limitation  ;  the  revival  of 
a  revoked  will,  etc.  (A)  (Old  Chem.)  Revivification,  as 
of  a  metal.    See  Revivification,  2. 

Re-vlv'al-lsm  (-tz'm),  n.  The  spirit  of  religious  re- 
vivals ;  the  methods  of  revivalists. 

Re-vlv'al-lst,  n.  A  clergyman  or  layman  who  pro- 
motes revivals  of  religion  ;  an  advocate  for  religious  re- 
vivals ;  sometimes,  specifically,  a  clergyman,  without  a 
particular  charge,  who  goes  about  to  promote  revivals. 
Also  used  adjeetively. 

Re-vlv'al-lB'tic  (-Ts'tTk),  a.    Pertaining  to  revivals. 

Re-vlve'  (re-vTv'),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Revived 
(-vlvd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Reviving.]  [F.  revivre,  L. 
revivers;  pref.  re-  re-  +  vivere  to  live.     See  Vivid.] 

1.  To  return  to  life  ;  to  recover  life  or  strength  ;  to  live 
anew ;  to  become  reanimated  or  reinvigorated.        Shak. 

The  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  Elijah  ;  and  the  soul  of  the  child 
came  into  him  again,  and  he  revived.  1  Kings  xvii.  22. 

2.  Hence,  to  recover  from  a  state  of  oblivion,  obscu- 
rity, neglect,  or  depression  ;  as,  classical  learning  revived 
in  the  fifteenth  century. 

3.  (Old  Chem.)  To  recover  its  natural  or  metallic 
state,  as  a  metal. 

Re-vlve',  v.  t.    [Cf.  F.  raviver.    See  Revive,  v.  i.] 

1.  To  restore,  or  bring  again  to  life  ;  to  reanimate. 
Those  bodies,  by  reason  of  whose  mortality  we  died,  shall  be 

revived.  Bp.  Pearson, 

2.  To  raise  from  coma,  languor,  depression,  or  discour- 
agement ;  to  bring  into  action  after  a  suspension. 

Those  gracious  words  revive  my  drooping  thoughts.    Shak. 
Your  coming,  friends,  revives  me.  Milton. 

3.  Hence,  to  recover  from  a  state  of  neglect  or  disuse  ; 
as,  to  revive  letters  or  learning. 

4.  To  renew  in  the  mind  or  memory ;  to  bring  to  recol- 
lection; to  recall  attention  to;  to  reawaken.  '^Revive 
the  libels  born  to  die. "  Swift. 

The  mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive  perceptions 
which  it  has  once  had.  Locke. 

5.  {Old  Chem.)  To  restore  or  reduce  to  its  natural 
or  metallic  state ;  as,  to  revive  a  metal  after  calcination. 

Re-Ylve'ment  (-ment),  n.    Revival.     [iJ.] 

Re-vlv'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  revives. 

Re'vl-vU'1-cate  (re'vt-vif'i-kat),  v.  t.  [Pref.  re-  + 
viviflcate:  cf.  L.  revivificare,  revivificatum.  Cf.  Re- 
vivify.]    To  revive  ;  to  recall  or  restore  to  life.     [i2.] 

Re-viv'1-fl-ca'tlon  (re-viv'i-fl-ka'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
revivification.}  1.  Renewal  of  life ;  restoration  of  life ; 
the  act  of  recalling,  or  the  state  of  being  recalled,  to  life. 

2.  {Old  Chem.)  The  reduction  of  a  metal  from  a  state 
of  combination  to  its  metallic  state. 

Re-viv'i-fy  (re-vi  v'l-fi),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  revivifier,  L. 
revivificare.    See  VrviFr.]    To  cause  to  revive. 

Some  association  may  revivify  it  enough  to  make  it  flash, 
after  a  long  oblivion,  into  consciousness.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Re-Vlv'lng  (re-vlv'ing),  a.  &  n.  Returning  or  restor- 
ing to  life  or  vigor ;  reanimating.  Milton.  —  Re-ViV'- 
Ing-ly,  adv. 

Rev'l-vls'oenoe  (rgv'I-vTs'sens),  )  n.    The  act  of  re- 

Rev'i-vis'cen-cy  (-sen-sy),  )       vlving,    or   the 

state  of  being  revived  ;  renewal  of  life. 

In  this  age  we  have  a  sort  of  revivisceiice,  not,  I  fear,  of  the 
power,  but  of  a  taste  for  the  power,  of  the  early  times.  Coleridge. 

Rev'l-vis'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  reviviscens,  p.  pr.  of 
reviviscere  to  revive  ;  pref.  re-  re-  -\-  viviscere^  v.  incho. 
fr.  TOwreto  live.]     Able  or  disposed  to  revive ;  reviving. 

JS.  Darwin. 

Re-Vlv'or  (re-vlv'er),  n.  {Eng.  Law)  Revival  of  a 
suit  which  is  abated  by  the  death  or  marriage  of  any  of 
the  parties,  —  done  by  a  bill  of  revivor.  Blackstone. 

Rev'0-ca-bll'l-ty  (rSv'6-ka-bil'i-ty),  ra.  The  quality 
of  being  revocable  ;  as,  the  revocability  of  a  law. 

Rev'0-ca-ble  (rSv'o-ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  revocabilis :  cf.  F. 
rivocable.  See  Revoke.]  Capable  of  being  revoked; 
as,  a  revocable  edict  or  grant;  a  revocable  covenant. 
—  Rev'0-ca-ble-ness,  n.  —  Rev'o-ca-bly,  adv. 

Rev'o-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [L.  revocatus,  p.  p.  of  revo- 
care.    See  Revoke.]    To  recall ;  to  call  back.     \_Obs.'] 

Rev'O-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  revocaiio:  cf.  F. 
revocation.']  1.  The  act  of  calling  back,  or  the  state  of 
being  recalled ;  recall. 

One  that  saw  the  people  bent  for  the  revocation  of  Calvin, 
gave  him  notice  of  their  affection.  Hooker. 

2.  The  act  by  which  one,  having  the  right,  annuls  an 
act  done,  a  power  or  authority  given,  or  a  license,  gift, 
or  benefit  conferred  ;  repeal ;  reversal ;  as,  the  revoca- 
tion of  an  edict,  a  power,  a  will,  or  a  license. 

Rev'0-ca-tO-iy  (r5v'o-ki-to-ry),  a.  [L.  revocaiorius  : 
cf.  F.  revocatoire.]  Of  or  pertainmg  to  revocation  ;  tend- 
ing to,  or  Involving,  a  revocation  ;  revoking ;  recalling. 

Re-VOlce'  (re-vois'),  v.  t.  To  refurnish  with  a  voice ; 
to  refit,  as  an  organ  pipe,  so  as  to  restore  its  tone. 

Re-voke'    (re-vok'),  v.  t.    [imp.   &  p.  p.  Revoked 


(-Tokf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Revoking.]  [F.  revoquer,  L. 
revocare ;  pref.  re-  re-  -\-  vocare  to  call,  fr.  vox,  vocis, 
voice.  See  Voice,  and  cf.  Revocate.]  1.  To  call  or 
bring  back  ;  to  recall.     [06s.] 

The  faint  sprite  he  did  revoke  again. 
To  her  frail  mansion  of  mortality.  Spenser. 

2.  Hence,  to  annul,  by  recalling  or  taking  back  ;  to 
repeal ;  to  rescind ;  to  cancel ;  to  reverse,  as  anything 
granted  by  a  special  act;  as,  to  revoke  a  will,  a  license, 
a  grant,  a  permission,  a  law,  or  the  like.  Shak. 

3.  To  hold  back;  to  repress  ;  to  restrain.     [06s.] 

[She]  still  strove  their  sudden  rages  to  revoke.    Spenser. 

4.  To  draw  back  ;  to  withdraw.     [06s.]         Spenser. 

5.  To  call  back  to  mind ;  to  recollect.    [06s.] 

A  man,  by  revoking  and  recollecting  within  himself  former 
passages,  will  be  still  apt  to  inculcate  these  sad  memoirs  to  his 
conscience.  South. 

Syn.  — To  abolish;  recall;  repeal;  rescind;  counter- 
mand ;  annul ;  abrogate ;  cancel ;  reverse.   See  Abolish. 

Re-voke'  (re-vok'),  V.  i.     {Card  Flaying)  To  fail  to 
follow  suit  when  holding  a  card  of  the  suit  led,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rule  of  the  game  ;  to  renege.  Hoyle. 
Re-voke',  n.   {Card  Playing)  The  act  of  revoking. 

She  [Sarah  Battle]  never  made  a  revoke.  Lanib. 

Re-VOke'ment  (-ment),  n.    Revocation.    [iJ.]    Shak. 
Re-VOk'er  (-vok'er),  n.     One  who  revokes. 
Re-VOk'lng-ly,  adv.    By  way  of  revocation. 
Re-volt'  (re-volf  or  re-vBlt' ;  277),  v.  i.     limp.  &p. 
p.  Revolted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Revolting.]     [Cf.  F.  re- 
volter,  It.  rivoltare.    See  Revolt,  n.}    1.  To  turn  away ; 
to  abandon  or  reject  something;   specifically,  to  turn 
away,  or  shrink,  with  abhorrence. 

But  this  is  got  by  casting  pearl  to  hogs, 
That  bawl  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  mood, 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free.     Milton. 
His  clear  intelligence  revolted  from  the  dominant  sophisms  of 
that  time.  J.  Morley. 

2.  Hence,  to  be  faithless  ;  to  desert  one  party  or  leader 
for  another;  especially,  to  renounce  allegiance  or  sub- 
jection ;  to  rise  against  a  government ;  to  rebel. 

Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt.  Shak. 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  van.         Shak. 

3.  To  be  disgusted,  shocked,  or  grossly  offended ; 
hence,  to  feel  nausea ;  —  with  at;  as,  the  stomach  revolts 
at  such  food ;  his  nature  revolts  at  cruelty. 

Re-VOlt',  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  turn  back ;  to  roll  or 
drive  back  ;  to  put  to  flight.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  do  violence  to  ;  to  cause  to  turn  away  or  shrink 
with  abhorrence ;  to  shock  ;  as,  to  revolt  the  feelings. 

This  abominable  medley  is  made  rather  to  revolt  young  and 
ingenuous  minds.  Murke. 

To  derive  delight  from  what  inflicts  pain  on  any  sentient  crea- 
ture revolted  his  conscience  and  offended  his  reason.    J.  Morley. 

Re-VOlt',  n.  [F.  revolte,  It.  rivolta,  fr.  rivolto,  p.  p. 
fr.  L.  revolvers,  revolutum.  See  Revolve.]  1.  The  act 
of  revolting ;  an  uprising  against  legitimate  authority ; 
especially,  a  renunciation  of  allegiance  and  subjection  to 
a  government ;  rebellion ;  as,  the  revolt  of  a  province  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt  t       Milton. 

2.  A  revolter.    [06s.]    "  Ingrate  revolts."         Shak. 

Syn.  —  Insurrection ;  sedition  ;  rebellion  ;  mutiny.  See 
Inshekection. 

Re-volt'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  revolts. 

Re-volt'ing,  a.  Causing  abhorrence  mixed  with  dis- 
gust ;  exciting  extreme  repugnance ;  loathsome  ;  as,  re- 
volting cruelty.  —  Re-VOlt'lng-ly,  adv. 

Rev'o-lu-ble  (r6v'o-lii-b'l),  a.  [L.  revoluUlis  that 
may  be  rolled  back.  See  Revolve.]  Capable  of  revolv- 
ing ;  rotatory  ;  revolving.     I0bs.~\ 

Us,  then,  to  whom  the  thrice  three  year 
Hath  filled  his  revoluble  orb  since  our  arrival  here, 
I  blame  not.  Chapman. 

Rev'o-lute  (-liit),  a.    [L.  revolutus,  p.  p.  of  revolvere. 
See  Revolve.]  {Bot.  &  Zool.)  Rolled  backward 
or  downward. 

^ff"  A  revolute  leaf  Is  coiled  downwards,  with 
the  lower  surface  inside  the  coll.  A  leaf  with 
revolute  margins  has  the  edges  rolled  under,  as 
in  the  Andromeda  polifolia. 

Rev'O-lU'tion  (-lu'shun),  n.  [F.  revolution, 
L.  revolutio.  See  Revolve.]  1.  The  act  of  re- 
volving, or  turning  round  on  an  axis  or  a  cen- 
ter ;  the  motion  of  a  body  round  a  fixed  point 
or  line  ;  rotation ;  as,  the  revolution  of  a  wheel, 
of  a  top,  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  etc. 

2.  Return  to  a  point  before  occupied,  or  to  a 
point  relatively  the  same ;  a  rolling  back ;  re- 
turn ;  as,  revolution  In  an  ellipse  or  spiral. 

That  fear 
Comes  thundering  back,  with  dreadful  revolution. 
On  my  defenseless  head.  Milton. 

3.  The  space  measured  by  the  regular  re-  ^,^J^i'aam'- 
turn  of  a  revolving  body  ;  the  period  made  ijtoUa,  with 
by  the  regular  recurrence  of  a  measure  of  Revolute 
time,  or  by  a  succession  of  similar  events.  Margins. 

"  The  short  revolution  of  a  day."       Dryden. 

4.  {Astron.)  The  motion  of  anybody,  as  a  planet  or 
satellite,  in  a  curved  line  or  orbit,  until  it  returns  to  the 
same  point  again,  or  to  a  point  relatively  the  same  ;  — 
designated  as  the  annual,  anomalistic,  nodical,  sidereal, 
or  tropical  revolution,  according  as  the  point  of  return 
or  completion  has  a  fixed  relation  to  the  year,  the  anom- 
aly, the  nodes,  the  stars,  or  the  tropics ;  as,  the  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  about  the  sun  ;  the  revolution  of  the 
moon  about  the  earth. 

5!^^  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  in  astronomy  to 
the  motion  of  a  single  body,  as  a  planet,  about  its  own 
axis,  but  this  motion  is  usually  called  rotation. 

5.  (Oeom.)  The  motion  of  a  point,  line,  or  surface 
about  a  point  or  line  as  its  center  or  axis,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  a  moving  point  generates  a  curve,  a  moving  line 


a  surface  (called  a  surface  of  revolution),  and  a  moving 
surface  a  solid  (called  a  solid  of  revolution) ;  as,  the  rev- 
olution of  a  right-angled  triangle  about  one  of  its  sides 
generates  a  cone  ;  the  revolution  of  a  semicircle  about 
the  diameter  generates  a  sphere. 

6.  A  total  or  radical  change  ;  as,  a  revolution  In  one's 
circumstances  or  way  of  living. 

The  ability  ...  of  the  great  philosopher  speedily  produced 
a  complete  revolution  throughout  the  department.      Macaulay. 

7.  {Politics)  A  fundamental  change  in  political  organ- 
ization, or  In  a  government  or  constitution ;  the  over- 
throw or  renunciation  of  one  government,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  another,  by  the  governed. 


The  violence  of  revolutions  is  generally  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  the  maladministration  which  has  produced  them. 

3fucaulay. 

(!E^~"  When  used  without  qualifying  terms,  the  word  is 
often  applied  specifically,  by  way  of  eminence,  to :  (a)  The 
English  Revolution  in  1689,  when  William  of  Orange  and 
Mary  became  the  reigning  sovereigns,  In  place  of  James 
II.  (6)  The  American  Revolution,  beginning  in  1775,  by 
which  the  English  colonies,  since  known  as  the  United 
States,  secured  their  independence,  (c)  The  revolution  in 
France  in  1789,  commonly  called  the  French  Revolution, 
the  subsequent  revolutions  in  that  country  being  desig- 
nated by  their  dates,  as  the  Revolution  of  1830,  of  1848,  etc. 

_Rev'0-lU'tlon-a-ry  (rSv'o-lu'shiin-a-rJ^),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
revolutionnaire.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  revolution  in 
government ;  tending  to,  or  promoting,  revolution  ;  as,  a 
revolutionary  war  ;  revolutionary  measures  ;  revolution- 
ary agitators. 
Rev'O-lu'tlon-a-ry,  n.  A  revolutionist.  [iJ.] 
Dumfries  was  a  Tory  town,  and  could  not  tolerate  a  revolv- 
tionary.  Prof.  Wilson, 

Rev'0-lu'tlon-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  is  engaged  in  ef- 
fecting a  revolution ;  a  revolutionist.  Smollett, 

Rev'O-lu'Uon-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  The  state  of  being  in 
revolution  ;  revolutionary  doctrines  or  principles. 

Rev'O-lu'Uon-ist,  n.  One  engaged  in  effecting  a 
change  of  government ;  a  favorer  of  revolution.     Burke. 

Rev'0-lu'tion-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Revolu- 
tionized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Revolutionizino 
(-i'zing).]  To  change  completely,  as  by  a  revolution ; 
as,  to  revolutionize  a  government.  Ames. 

The  gospel  .  .  .  has  revolutionized  his  soul.     J.  M.  Mason. 

Re-VOl'U-tlve  (re-vBl'Ji-tTv),  a.  Inclined  to  revolve 
things  in  the  mind ;  meditative.     [06s.]  Feltham. 

Re-VOlv'a-ble  (-vSlv'a^b'l),  a.    That  may  be  revolved. 

Re-VOlve'  (re-vblv'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Revolved 
(-volvd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Revolving.]  [L.  revolvere,  re- 
volutum ;  pref.  re-  re-  +  volvere  to  roll,  turn  round.  See 
Voluble,  and  cf.  Revolt,  Revolution,]  1.  To  turn  or 
roll  round  on,  or  as  on,  an  axis,  like  a  wheel ;  to  rotate, 
—  which  is  the  more  specific  word  in  this  sense. 

If  the  earth  revolve  thus,  each  house  near  the  equator  must 
move  a  thousand  miles  an  hour.  I.  Watts. 

2.  To  move  in  a  curved  path  round  a  center ;  as,  the 
planets  revolve  round  the  sun. 

3.  To  pass  in  cycles ;  as,  the  centuries  revolve. 

4.  To  return  ;  to  pass,     [i?.]  Ayliffe. 
Re-VOlve',  V.  i.     1.  To  cause  to  turn,  as  on  an  axis. 

Then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  shines. 
Revolved  on  heaven's  great  axle.  Milton. 

2.  Hence,  to  turn  over  and  over  in  the  mind ;  to  reflect 
repeatedly  upon ;  to  consider  all  aspects  of. 

This  having  heard,  straight  I  again  revolved 
The  law  and  prophets.  Milton. 

Re-VOlve'ment  (-ment),  n.     Act  of  revolving,     [i?.] 
Re-VOlv'en-cy  (-volv'en-s^),  n.    The  act  or  state  of 
revolving;  revolution.     lArcJiaic'] 

Its  own  revolvcncy  upholds  the  world.        Cowper, 
Re-VOlv'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  re- 
volves ;  spe- 
cifically, a 
firearm  (com- 
Eevolver.  monly  a   pis- 

tol) with  sev- 


eral chambers  or  barrels  so  arranged 
as  to  revolve  on  an  axis,  and  be  dis- 
charged in  succession  by  the  same 
lock ;  a  repeater. 
Re-VOlV'lng,  a.    Making  a  revolution 
or  revolutions ;  rotating ;  —  used  also  figuratively  of  time, 
seasons,  etc.,  depending  on  the  revolution  of  the  earth. 
But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year.      Shelley. 
Revolving  seasons,  fruitless  as  they  pass.       Cowper. 

Revolving  firearm.  See  Revolver.  —  Revolving  light,  a 
light  or  lamp  in  a  lighthouse  so  arranged  as  to  appear  and 
disappear  at  fixed  intervals,  either  by  being  turned  about 
an  axis  so  as  to  show  light  only  at  intervals,  or  by  having 
its  light  occasionally  intercepted  by  a  revolving  screen. 

Re-vulse'  (re-vQls'),  v.  t.  [L.  revttlsus,  p.  p.  of  re- 
vellere.']     To  pull  back  with  force.     [iJ.]  Cowper. 

Re-VUl'slon  (re-vul'shiin),  n.  [F.  rSvulsion,  L.  re- 
vulsio,  fr.  revellere,  revulsiim,  to  pluck  or  pull  away ; 
pref.  re-  re-  -j-  vellere  to  pull.  Cf.  Convulse.]  1.  A 
strong  pulling  or  drawing  back  ;  withdrawal.  ''  Revul- 
sions and  pullbacks."  <Si>  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  sudden  re.iction  ;  a  sudden  and  complete  change; 
—  applied  to  the  feelings. 

A  sudden  and  violent  revulsion  of  feeling,  both  in  the  Parlia' 
ment  and  tlie  country,  followed.  Macaulay. 

3.  (3fed.)  The  act  of  tuniing  or  diverting  any  disease 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another.  It  resembles 
derivation,  but  is  usually  applied  to  a  more  active  form 
of  counter  irritation. 

Re-vul'slve  (-stv),  a.  [Cf.  P.  rSvulsif.]  Causing, 
or  tending  to,  revulsion. 

Re-vul'slve,  «.  That  which  causes  revulsion ;  spe- 
cifically {3fed.),  a  revulsive  remedy  or  agent. 

Rew  (ru),  n.  [See  Row  a  series.]  A  row.  [06.!.] 
Chaucer.    "  A  rew  of  sundry  colored  stones."    Chapman, 

Re-wake'  (re-wak'),  V.  i.  &  i.    To  wake  again. 
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Re-ward'  (rS-ward'),  V.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Eewaeded  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rewardino.]     [OF.  rewarder,  another 

form  of  regarder,  of  German  origin.    The  original  sense 

is,  to  look  at,  regard,  hence,  to  regard  as  worthy,  give  a 

reward  to.     See  Waed,  Regabd.]      To  give  in  return, 

whether  good  or  evil ;  —  commonly  in  a  good  sense  ;  to 

requite  ;  to  recompense ;  to  repay  ;  to  compensate. 

After  the  deed  that  is  done,  one  doom  shall  reward, 

Mercy  or  no  mercy  as  truth  will  accord.    Piers  Plowman. 

Thou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I  have  rewarded  thee 

evil.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  17. 

I  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies,  and  will  reward  them 
that  hate  me.  Beut.  xxxii.  41. 

God  rewards  those  that  have  made  use  of  the  single  talent. 

Hammond. 

Re-ward'  (re-ward'),  n.     [See  Rewaed,  v.,  and  cf. 

Regard,  ».]    1.  Regard  ;  respect ;  consideration.   [06«.] 

Take  reward  of  thine  own  value.  Chaucer, 

2.  That  which  is  given  in  return  for  good  or  evil  done 
or  received ;  esp.,  that  which  is  offered  or  given  in  re- 
turn for  some  service  or  attainment,  as  for  excellence 
in  studies,  for  the  return  of  something  lost,  etc. ;  recom- 
pense ;  requital. 

Thou  retumest 
From  flight,  seditious  angel,  to  receive 
Thy  merited  reward.  Milton. 

Rewardff  and  punishments  do  always  presuppose  something 
willingly  done  well  or  ill.  Hooker. 

3.  Hence,  the  fruit  of  one's  labor  or  works. 

The  dead  know  not  anything,  neither  have  they  any  more  a 
reward.  Eccl.  ix.  6. 

4.  (Law)  Compensation  or  remuneration  for  services; 
a  sum  of  money  paid  or  taken  for  doing,  or  forbearing  to 
do,  some  act.  Burrill. 

Syii.  —  Recompense  ;  compensation  ;  remuneration ; 
pay ;  requital ;  retribution ;  punishment. 

Re-ward'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.     Worthy  of  reward.  —  Re- 

ward'a-ble-ness,  n.  — Re-ward'a-bly,  adv. 

Re-Ward'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  rewards. 

Re-ward'ful  (-ful),  a.     Yielding  reward.     [22.] 

Re-ward1ess,  a.    Having,  or  affording,  no  reward. 

Rewe  (ru),  V.  t.  &  i.    To  rue.     [0J«.]  Chaucer. 

Rew'el  bone'  (ryi'a  bon').  [Perh.  from  F.  rouelle, 
dim.  of  roue  a  wheel,  L.  rola.'\  An  obsolete  phrase  of  dis- 
puted meaning,  —  perhaps,  smooth  or  polished  bone. 

His  saddle  was  of  rewel  boon.  Chaucer, 

Rew'et  (ru'St),  re.     [See  Rouet.J     A  gunlock.     [JJ.] 

Rew'Jul  frji'ful),  a.    Rueful.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Re-win'  (re-win'),  V.  t.     To  win  again,  or  win  back. 
The  Palatinate  was  not  worth  the  rewinning.        Fuller. 

Rewle  (rul),  re.  &  v.    Rule.     [04«.]  Chaucer. 

Rewme  (rum),  re.     Realm.     [OJs.]     Piers  Plowman. 

Re-word'  (re-wflrd'),  v.  t.  1.  To  repeat  in  the  same 
words  ;  to  reecho.     [06i.]  Shah 

2.  To  alter  the  wording  of ;  to  restate  in  other  words ; 
as,  to  reword  an  idea  or  a  passage. 

Re-write'  (re-rlf),  V,  t.    To  write  again.  Young, 

Rewth  (ruth),  re.    Ruth.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer, 

II  Rex  (rSks),  re.  ;  pi.  Reoes  (re'jez).     [L.]    A  king. 
To  play  rex,  to  play  the  king ;  to  domineer.    [Obs.] 
Reyn  (ran),  re.    Rain  or  rein.     [06s.]  Chaucer, 
Rey'nard  (ra'nerd  or  rSn'erd  ;  277),  re.     An  appella- 
tion applied  after  the  manner  of  a  proper  name  to  the 
fox.     Same  as  Renabd. 

Reyse  (raz),  v.  t.    To  raise.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Reyse,  v.  i.  [Cf.  G.  reisen  to  travel.]  To  go  on  a 
military  expedition.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Rha-bar'ba-rate  (ra-biir'ba-rat),  a.  [From  NL.  rha- 
barbarum,  an  old  name  of  rhubarb.  See  RffUBAEB.] 
Impregnated  or  tinctured  with  rhubarb.  Floyer. 

Rha-bar'ba-rin  (rTn), or Rha-bar'ba-rlne  (-rtn), re. 

(Chem.)  Chrysophanic  acid. 

Rhab'dlte  (rab'dit),  re.  [Gr.  pa^Sos  a  rod.]  1.  {Zool.) 
A  minute  smooth  rodlike  or  fusiform  structure  found 
in  the  tissues  of  many  Turbellaria. 

2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  hard  parts  forming  the  ovipositor 
of  insects. 

_  II  Rhab'dO-C(B'la_(rSb'do-se'la),  re.  pi,     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
pa^So!  a  rod  -f-  kolAos  hollow.]     (Zool.)  A  suborder  of 
Turbellaria  including  those   that  have   a  simple  cylin- 
drical, or  sacklike,  stomach,  without  an  intestine. 
I  t  -    -      ,/       ,   t 


One  of  the  Ehabdoccela  iMonocelis  agilis). 

a  Otolith  and  Eye  Spot  s  b  Water  Tubes  ;  c  dfh  Reproductive 

Organs ;  e  Eggs  j  s  Stomach. 

Rhab'dO-ooe'lous  (-Ifls),  a,  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Rhabdocoela. 

Rhab-doid'al  f  rSb-doid'al),  a.    See  Sagittal. 

Rhab'dO-llth  (r5b'd6-lith),  re.  [Gr.  pa/36o5  a  rod  -f 
-tith.']     A  minute   calcareous   rodlike   structure   found 

both  at  the  surface  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ; 

supposed  by  some  to  be  a  calcareous  alga. 

Rhab-flol'o-gy  (rSb-dol'S-jy),  n.    Same  as  Rabdoloot. 

Rhab'dom  (rab'dSm),  re.  [Gr.  pd^Siafia  a  bundle  of 
rods,  fr.  pa^5o;  a  rod.]  (Zool.)  One  of  numerous  mi- 
nute rodlike  structures  formed  of  two  or  more  cells 
situated  behind  the  retinulae  in  the  compound  eyes  of 
insects,  etc.     See  Illust.  under  Ommatidium. 

RhaVdO-man'oy  (rai/do-mSn'cy),  re.     Same  as  Rab- 

DOMANOT. 

Rhab'dO-mere  (-mer),  n.  [Rhabdom  -f-  -mere.']  (Zo- 
ol.) One  of  the  several  parts  composing  a  rhabdoro. 
_  II  Rhab-doph'O-ra  (rab-dSf'o-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
pa^Sog  a  rod 4-  <j>epeLv  to  bear.]  (Zool.)  An  extinct  divi- 
sion of  Hydrozoa  which  includes  the  graptolites. 
_  \\  Rhab'do-pleu'ra  (rSb'dS-plu'ra).  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
pdpStK  a  rod  -j-  irAewpd  the  side.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of 
marine  Bryozoa  in  wliich  the  tubular  cells  have  a  central 


Tentacles  ;  s  Stomach  i  a 
Intestine  ;  o Central  Cord; 
e  A  Contracted  Zooid  ;  d 
Main  Stem. 


chitinous  axis  and  the  tentacles  are  borne  on  a  bilobed 
lophophore.  It  is  the  type  of  the  order  Pterobranchia, 
or  Podostomata. 

Rhab'do-sphere  (rSb'do- 
sfer),  re.  [Gr.  pcijSSos  a  rod  -)- 
E.  sphere.']  A  minute  sphere 
composed  of  rhabdoliths. 

II  Rha'chi-al'gi-a  (ra'kl-5i'. 
jl-i),  re.     [NL.]    See  RachiaIi- 

OIA. 

Rha-chld'1-an  (ra-kid'T-an), 
a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rha- 
chis ;  as,  the  rhachidian  teeth 
of  a  mollusk. 

II  Rhach'i-glos'sa    (rSk'l- 

glSs'sa),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Rba- 
0HI3,  and  Glossa.]  (Zool.)  A 
division  of  marine  gastropods 
having  a  retractile  proboscis 
and  three  longitudinal  rows  of 
teeth  on  the  radula.  It  includes 
many  of  the  large  ornamental 
shells,  as  the  miters,  murices, 
olives,  purpuras,  volutes,  and 
whelks.    See  Illust.  in  Append. 

II  Rha-Cbil'la  (ra-kilOa),  re. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  paxis  the  spine.] 
(Bot.)    A    branch    of    inflores-  Rhabdopleura. 

cence  ;  the  zigzag  axis  on  which  Part  of  a  Colony  with  three 
the  florets  are  arranged  in  the  Zooids.  I  Lophophore  and 
spikelets  of  grasses.  -"--    . 

Rha'obl-o-dont  (ra'kY-S- 
d5nt),  a.  [Gr.  pax'-^i  -los,  the 
spine  -{-  oSovs,  obovro^^  a  tooth.] 
(Zool.)  Having  gular  teeth  formed  by  a  peculiar  modifi- 
cation of  the  inferior  spines  of  some  of  the  vertebras,  as 
certain  South  African  snakes  (DasypelHs)  which  swallow 
birds'  eggs  and  use  these  gular  teeth  to  crush  them. 

II  Rha'cllls  (rS'kTs),  re.  /  pi.  E.  Rhachises  (-gz),  L. 
Rhachides  (rSk'i-dez).  [See  Rachis.]  [Written  also 
rachis.~]    1.  (Anat.)  The  spine. 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  continued  stem  or  midrib  of  a  pin- 
nately  compound  leaf,  as  in  a  rose  leaf  or  a  fern.  (5)  The 
principal  axis  in  a  raceme,  spike,  panicle,  or  corymb. 

3.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  shaft  of  a  feather.  The  rhachis  of 
the  after-shaft,  or  plumule,  is  called  the  hyporhachis. 
(b)  The  central  cord  in  the  stem  of  a  crinoid.  (c)  The 
median  part  of  the  radula  of  a  mollusk.  (d)  A  central 
cord  of  the  ovary  of  nematodes. 

II  Rha-Chl'tis  (r4-ki'tts),  re.     [NL.]    See  Rachitis. 

Rhad'a-man'thine  (rSd'a-mSu'thin),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Rhadamanthus ;  suiting  Rhadamanthus ;  rigor- 
ously just ;  as,  a  Rhadamanthine  judgment. 

Rbad'a-man'thUS  (-thiis),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  "PaSifiav- 
flo!.]  (Greek  Mythol.)  One  of  the  three  judges  of  the 
infernal  regions ;  figuratively,  a  strictly  just  judge. 

Rhae'ti-an  (re'shi-an  or  -shan),  a.  &  re.     Rhetian. 

Rhse'tic  (-tlk),  a.  [L.  Rhaeticus  Rhetian.]  (Geol.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  of  the  same  horizon  as,  certain  Mesozoic 
strata  of  the  Rhetian  Alps.  These  strata  are  regarded  as 
closing  the  Triassic  period.     See  the  Chart  of  Geology. 

Rhaa'tl-Zite  (re'ti-zit),  re.  [So  called  from  L.  Rhaetia, 
jRae^M,  the  Rhetian  Alps,  where  it  is  found.]  (Min.)  A 
variety  of  the  mineral  cyanite. 

II  Rham'a-dan'  (rSm'a-dan'),  re.     See  Ramadan. 

Rham-na'ceous  (rSm-na'shiis),  a,  (Bot.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  natural  order  of  shrubs  and  trees  (Rhamna- 
cex,  or  Rhamnese)  of  which  the  buckthorn  (Rhamnus) 
is  the  type.  It  includes  also  the  New  Jersey  tea,  the  sup- 
ple-jack, and  one  of  the  plants  called  lotus  (Zizyphus). 

II  Rham'nus  (rSm'niis),  re.  [NL. ,  from  Gr.  paixva  a 
kind  of  prickly  shrub  ;  cf.  L.  rhamnos.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  shrubs  and  small  trees ;  buckthorn.  The  California 
Rhamnus  Purshianus  and  the  European  R.  catharticus 
are  used  in  medicine.     The  latter  is  used  for  hedges. 

II  Rtaam'pho-rhyn'Chus  (ram'fo-rln'kiis),  re.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  pa/i(^os  a  beak  -f-  pu'^X"'  snout.]  (Paleon,)  A 
genus  of  pterodactyls  in  which  the  elongated  tail  sup- 
ported a  leathery  expansion  at  the  tip. 

II  Rham'pho-tbe'ca  (-the'ka),  re.  /  pi.  Rhamphothe- 
cm  (-se).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pajx^oi  a  beak  -|-  Sijio)  a  case.] 
(Zool.)  The  horny  covering  of  the  bill  of  birds. 
_  Rha'phe  (rS'fS),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pa<#>^  seam,  fr. 
pdiTTeiv  to  sew.]  (Bot.)  The  continuation  of  the  seed 
stalk  along  the  side  of  an  anatropous  ovule  or  seed, 
forming  a  ridge  or  seam.  [Written  also  raphe.']  Gray, 
_  II  Rhaph'i-des  (rSfl-dez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pa<^is, 
pa^i&ot,  a  needle,  F.  raphides,]  (Bot,)  Minute  trans- 
parent, often  needle-shaped,  crystals  found  in  the  tissues 
of  plants.     [Written  also  raphides,] 

Rha-pon'ti-olne  (r4-p5n'tl-sin),  re.  [L.  rhaponticum 
rhubarb.     See  Rhubarb.]     (Chem.)  Chrysophanic  acid. 

Rhap'SOde  (rSp'sod),  re.  [Gr.  pai/«uSos.  See  Rhap- 
sody.]    (Gr.Antiq.)  Arhapsodist.     [i?.]  Groie. 

Rhap'so-der  (-so-der),  re.    A  rhapsodist.     [06s.] 

Rhap-SOd'ic  (rSp-sod'ik),  )  a,     [Gr.  pa.^ia&iKO'i :  cf.  F. 

Rhap-SOd'io-al  (-T-kal),  (  rhapsodigue.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  rhapsody ;  consisting  of  rhapsody ;  hence, 
confused  ;  unconnected.  —  Rhap-SOd'ic-al-Iy,  adv. 

Rhap'SO-diSt    (rSp's6-dTst),  re.     [From  Rhapsody.] 

1.  Anciently,  one  who  recited  or  composed  a  rhapsody ; 
especially,  one  whose  profession  was  to  recite  the  verses 
of  Homer  and  other  epic  poets. 

2.  Hence,  one  who  recites  or  sings  poems  for  a  liveli- 
hood ;  one  who  makes  and  repeats  verses  extempore. 

The  same  populace  sit  for  hours  listening  to  rhapsodists  who 
recite  Ariosto.  Carlyle. 

3.  One  who  writes  or  speaks  disconnectedly  and  with 
great  excitement  or  affectation  of  feeling.  /.  Watts. 

Rhap'SO-dize  (-diz),  v,  t,  [imp,  &p,  p.  Rhapsodized 
(-dizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  re.  Rhapsodizing.]  To  utter  as  a 
rhapsody,  or  in  the  manner  of  a  rhapsody  Sterne, 

Rhap'so-dlze,  v.  i.    To  utter  rhapsodies.      Jefferson. 


Rhap'SO-dO-man'cy  (rSp'so-dS-mSn'sJ^),  re.  [Rhap- 
sody -\-  -mancy.l    Divination  by  means  of  verses. 

Rhap'so-dy  (rSp'so-dJ?),  re.  /  pi.  Rhapsodies  (-dtz). 
[F.  rhapsodie,  L.  rhapsodia,  Gr.  pa^liwSia,  fr.  pai//wS6!  9 
rhapsodist;  pan-Tew  to  sew,  stitch  together,  unite  -\- 
liSri  a  song.  See  Ode.]  1.  A  recitation  or  song  of  a 
rhapsodist ;  a  portion  of  an  epic  poem  adapted  for  reci- 
tation, or  usually  recited,  at  one  time ;  hence,  a  division 
of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey ;  —  called  also  a  book. 

2.  A  disconnected  series  of  sentences  or  statements 
composed  under  excitement,  and  without  dependence  or 
natural  connection  ;  rambling  composition.  "  A  rhap^ 
sody  oi  v/ordB."   Shak.    "  A  rhapsody  of  tales."   Locke. 

3.  (Mus.)  A  composition  irregular  in  form,  like  an  im- 
provisation ;  as,  Liszt's  "  Hungarian  Rhapsodies." 

Rhat'a-ny    i  (rSt'a-ny),    re.      [Sp.    ratania,    rataRa, 

Rhat'an-hy  (  Peruv.  ratafia.]  The  powerfully  as- 
tringent root  of  a  half -shrubby  Peruvian  plant  (Krameria 
triandra).  It  is  used  in  medicine  and  to  color  port  %vine. 
[\vritten  also  ratany.] 

bavanilla  rhatany,  the  root  of  Krameria  Ixina,  a  native 
of  New  Granada. 

Rhe'a  (re'a),  re.  (Bot.)  The  ramie  or  grass-cloth  plant. 
See  Grass-cloth  plant,  under  Grass. 

Rhe'a,  re.  [L.,  a  proper  name.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of 
three  species  of  large  South 
American  ostrichlike  birds  of 
the  genera  Rhea  and  Pterocne- 
mia.  Called  also  the  American 
ostrich. 

^W^  The  common  rhea,  or 
nandou  (Rhea  Americana), 
ranges  from  Brazil  to  Patagonia. 
Darwin's  rhea  (Pierocnemia 
Darwinii),  of  Patagonia,  is 
smaller,  and  has  the  legs  feath- 
ered below  the  knee. 

II  Rhe'ae  (re'e),  re.  pi,  [NL.] 
(Zool.)  A  suborder  of  struthious 
birds  including  the  rheas. 

Rbee'bOC  (re'bSk),   n.     [D.  

reebok  roebuck.]     (^o5Z.)  The  Rhea  (iSAea  ^menca«o). 
peele.     [Written  also  reebok.] 

Rhe'ic  (re'ik),  a.  [NL.  Rheum  rhubarb,  Gr.  piiov. 
See  Rhubarb.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
an  acid  (commonly  called  chrysophanic  acid)  found  in 
rhubarb  (Rheum).     [Obsoles.] 

Rhe'in  (re'In),  re.     (Chem.)  Chrysophanic  acid. 

Rhein'ber-ry  (rin'ber-ry),  re.  [G.  rheinbeere.]  (Bot.) 
One  of  the  berries  or  drupes  of  the  European  buck- 
thorn ;  also,  the  buckthorn  itself. 

Rhe-mat'ic  (re-m5t'Ifc),  a.  [Gr.  pij/tari/ces  of  or  for 
a  verb,  fr.  priixa,  p-^^aros,  a  sentence.  See  Rhetoric] 
(Gram.)  Having  a  verb  for  its  base;  derived  from  a 
verb  ;  as,  rhemaiic  adjectives.  Fitzed.  Hall. 

Rhe-mat'ic,  re.  The  doctrine  of  propositions  or  sen- 
tences. Coleridge. 

Rhe'mish  (re'mlsh),  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Rheims, 
or  Reims,  in  France. 

Rbemish  Testament,  the  English  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament used  by  Roman  Catholics.    See  Douay  Bible. 

Rhen'ish  (rgn'ish),  a,  [L.  Rhenus  the  Rhine.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  river  Rhine ;  as,  Rhenish  wine.  — 
re.    Rhine  wine. 

Rhe'o-chord  (re'o-kSrd),  re.  [Gr.  pelv  to  flow  -f- 
Xop^i)  chord.]  (JElee.)  A  metallic  wire  used  for  regu- 
lating the  resistance  of  a  circuit,  or  varying  the  strength 
of  an  electric  current,  by  inserting  a  greater  or  less 
length  of  it  in  the  circuit. 

Rhe-om'e-ter  (re-om'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  peii'  to  flow  -f 
-meter,]  [Written  also  reometer,]  1.  (Physics)  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  currents,  especially  the  force  or 
intensity  of  electrical  currents ;  a  galvanometer. 

2.  (Physiol.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  blood  current  in  the  arteries. 

Rhe'o-met'ric  (re'6-mSt'rik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  rheometer  or  rheometry.  Lardner, 

Rhe-om'e-try  (re-om'e-trj^),  re.  1.  The  measurement 
of  the  force  or  intensity  of  currents. 

2.  (Math.)  The  calculus ;  fluxions.     [R.] 

Rhe'O-mo'tor  (re'o-mo'ter),  re.  [Gr.  pew  to  flow  + 
E.  motor.]  (Elec.)  Any  apparatus  by  which  an  electrical 
current  is  originated.     [R.] 

Rhe'O-phore  (re'o-for),  re.  [Gr.  pelv  to  flow  -j-  ^epttv 
to  carry.]  (Elec.)  (a)  A  connecting  wire  of  an  electric 
or  voltaic  apparatus,  traversed  by  a  current.  (6)  One 
of  the  poles  of  a  voltaic  battery ;  an  electrode. 

Rhe'O-SCOpe  (-skop),  re.  [Gr.  peiv  to  flow  +  -scope.'^ 
(Physics)  An  instrument  for  detecting  the  presence  or 
movement  of  currents,  as  of  electricity. 

Rhe'o-stat  (-stSt),  re.  [Gr.  pelv  -j-  o-raTos  standing 
still.]  (i'/ec.)  A  contrivance  for  adjusting  or  regulating 
the  strength  of  electrical  currents,  operating  usually 
by  the  intercalation  of  re- 
sistances which  can  be  va- 
ried at  will.  Wheatstone.  — 
Rhe'o-stat'ic  (-stst'lk),  a, 

Rhe'o-tome    (-tom),  n. 

[Gr.  peic  to  flow  +  TdfjLvetv 
to  cut.]  (Elec)  An  instru- 
ment which  periodically  or 
otherwise  interrupts  an  elec- 
tric current.       Wheatstone.  , 

Rhe'o-trope  (re'S-trop), 
re.  [Gr.  peif  to  flow  -|-  rpe'- 
Treif  toturn.]  (^Zec.)  An  in- 
strument for  reversing  the 
direction  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent. [Written  also  reo- 
trope.] 

11  Rhe'sns  (-siSs),  re.  [L. 
Rhesus,  a  proper  name,  Gr. 
■P^cro5.]  (Zool.)  A  mon- 
key ;  the  bhunder. 


ale,   senate,   care,   Urn,   asm,   ask,   final,   gU  j    eve,    event,    end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,   idea,   iU ;    old,    6bey,    drb,    8dd ; 
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Rhe'tl-an  (re'sht-an  or  -shan),  a.  [L.  STiaetins,  Rae- 
tius:  of.  F.  r/ietien.J  Pertaining  to  the  ancient  RliEeti, 
or  Rhaetians,  or  to  Rhaetia,  their  country  ;  as,  the  Eheiian 
Alps,  now  the  country  of  Tyrol  and  the  Grisons. 

Rhe'tic  (re'tili),  a.     (3fin.)  Same  as  Rh^tic. 

Rhe'ti-zite  (re'ti-zit),  n.     (3Im.)  Same  as  Rh^tizite. 

Rhe'tor  (re'tor),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  piJTojp.]  A  rhetori- 
cian.    [Obs.'\  Hammond. 

Rhet'0-ric  (rSt'o-rik),  re.  [F.  rhetorique,  L.  rheiorica, 
Gr.  pr)TopLKrj  (sc.  7^x^v)j  ^^'  pV^opiKos  rlietorical,  orator- 
ical, tr.  prjTojp  orator,  rhetorician ;  perhaps  akin  to  E. 
word;  cf.  e'ipeiv  to  say.]  1.  The  art  of  composition; 
especially,  elegant  composition  in  prose. 

2.  Oratory ;  the  art  of  speaking  with  propriety,  ele- 
gance, and  force.  Locke. 

3.  Hence,  artificial  eloquence  ;  fine  language  or  decla- 
mation without  conviction  or  earnest  feeling. 

4.  Fig.  ;  The  power  of  persuasion  or  attraction  ;  that 
which  allures  or  charms. 

Sweet,  silent  rhetoric  of  persuading  eyes.        Daniel. 

Rhe-tor'lc-al  (re-tor'I-kal),  a.  [L.  rhetoricus,  Gr. 
prjTopiKof.  See  Rhetoric]  Of  or  pertaining  to  rhetoric  ; 
according  to,  or  exhibiting,  rhetoric  ;  oratorical ;  as,  the 
rhetorical  art ;  a  rhetorical  treatise  ;  a  rhetorical  flourish. 

They  permit  him  to  leave  their  poetical  taste  ungratified,  pro- 
vided tliat  he  sratities  their  rhetorical  sense.  M.  Arnold. 

—  Rhe-tor'lc-al-ly,  «</!;.  —  Rhe-tor'lc-al-ness,  re. 

Rhe-tor'i-cate  (-T-kat),  v.  i.  [L.  rhetoricari.  See 
Rhetoric]     To  play  the  orator.     [Ofo.]  South. 

Rhe-tor'i-ca'tlon  (-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rhetorica- 
<wre.]     Rhetorical  amplification.     [06s.]         Waterland. 

Rhet'O-ri'cian  (rSt'6-rIsh'an),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rhetori- 
cien.'\  1.  One  well  versed  in  the  rules  and  principles 
of  rhetoric. 

The  understanding  is  that  by  "which  a  man  becomes  a  mere 
logician  and  a  mere  Hieiorician.  F.  W.  Robertson. 

2.  A  teacher  of  rhetoric. 

The  ancient  sophists  and  rhetoricians,  which  ever  had  young 
auditors,  lived  till  they  were  an  Imndred  years  old.  Bacon. 

3.  An  orator ;  specifically,  an  artificial  orator  without 
genuine  eloquence  ;  a  declaimer.  3Iacaulay. 

Rhet'O-ri'cian,  a.  Suitable  to  a  master  of  rhetoric. 
"With  rhetorician  pride."  Blackmore. 

Rhet'O-rize  (ret'o-rlz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rheto- 
EIZED  (-rlzd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Rhetorizing  (-ri'zing).] 
To  play  the  orator.  Cotffrave. 

Rhet'O-rize,  v.  t.  To  represent  by  a  figure  of  rhetoric, 
or  by  personification.  3IHton. 

II  Rhe'um  (re'um),  re.  [NL.,  from  L.  Eha  the  river 
Volga,  on  the  banks  of  which  it  grows.  See  Rhubarb.] 
(Bot. )  A  genus  of  plants.     See  Rhubarb. 

Rheum  (rum),  re.  [OF.  reume,  rheume,  F.  rhume  a 
cold,  L.  rheuma  rheum,  from  Gr.  pivp.a,  fr.  peii'  to 
flow,  akin  to  E.  stream.  See  Stream,  re.,  and  cf.  Hemor- 
rhoids.] {Med.)  A  serous  or  mucous  discharge,  espe- 
cially one  from  the  eyes  or  nose. 

I  have  a  rheum  in  mine  eyes  too.  ShaJc. 

Salt  rheum.    (Med.)  See  Salt  rheum,  in  the  Vocab. 

RheU-mat'iO  (ru-mSt'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  peujaariKos  sub- 
ject to  a  discharge  or  flux :  cf.  L.  rheumaticus,  F.  rhu- 
matique.  See  Rheum,  Rheumatism.]  1.  Derived  from, 
or  having  the  character  of,  rheum  ;  rheumic.     \_Obs.'] 

2.  [Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  rheumatism;  as,  rhea- 
matie  pains  or  affections ;  affected  with  rheumatism ;  as, 
a  rheumatic  old  man ;  causing  rheumatism ;  as,  a  rheu- 
matic day. 

That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound.  Shak. 

Rheu-mat'lC,  re.  One  affected  with  rheumatism. 

Rheil'ma-tlsm  (ru'ma-tTz'm),  re.  [L.  rheumatismus 
rheum,  Gr.  peuju-artcr^o?,  fr.  pevp-ari^enQaL  to  have  or 
Buffer  from  a  flux,  fr.  pevfia  rheum :  cf.  F.  rhumatisme. 
See  2d  Rheum.]  (3Ied.)  A  general  disease  characterized 
by  painful,  often  multiple,  local  inflammations,  usually 
affecting  the  joints  and  the  muscles,  but  also  extending 
sometimes  to  the  deeper  organs,  as  the  heart. 

Inflammatory  rheumatism  (Med.),  acute  rheumatism  at- 
tended with  fever,  and  attacking  usually  the  larger  joints, 
which  become  swollen,  hot,  and  very  painful.  —  Rheuma- 
tism root.    (Bot.)  See  Twinleaf. 

Rheu'ma-tis'mal  (-tlz'mal),  a.  (Med.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  rheumatism. 

Rheu'ma-tis'moid  (-moid),  a.  [Rheumatism  -f  -otd.] 
{Med.)  Of  or  resembling  rheum  or  rheumatism. 

Rheum'ic  (rum'Tk),  a.  (Med.)  Pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by,  rheum. 

Rheumic  diathesis.    See Darlrous  diathesis,  under  Dar- 

TROUS. 

llRheu'mi-des  (ru'mt-dez),  re.  pi.  [WL.  See  Rheum.] 
(Med.)  The  class  of  skin  diseases  developed  by  the  dar- 
trous  diathesis.     See  under  Darteous. 

Rheum'y   (rum'y),   a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  rheum  ; 
abounding  in,  or  causing,  rheum ;  affected  with  rheum. 
His  head  and  rheumy  eyes  distill  in  showers.    Dryden. 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness.  Shak. 

Rhig'0-lene  (rtg'o-len),  re.  [Gr.  ptyo?  cold  -f-  L.  ole- 
um  oil.]  (Chcm.)  A  mixture  of  volatile  hydrocarbons 
intermediate  between  gasolene  and  cymogene.  It  is  ob- 
tained in  the  purification  of  crude  petroleum,  and  is  used 
as  a  refrigerant. 

Rhime  (rim),  re.    See  Rhyme.     [06«.] 

Rhl'nal  (n'nol),  a.  [Gr.  pfe,  piroj,  the  nose.]  (Anai.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nose  or  olfactory  organs. 

II  Rhi-nas'ter  (rt-nSs'ter),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pi5,  pii/ds, 
nose  -|-  auTTJp  star.]     (Zo'dl.)  The  borele. 

Rhlne(riu),re.  [AS.ryne.  SeeRuN.]  A  water  course  ; 
a  ditch.    [Written  also  rean.'\    [Prov.  Eng.']    Macaulay. 

Rhi'nen-ce-phal'ic  (ri'ngn-se-f51'Ik),  a.  (Anat.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  tlie  rhinencephalon. 

II  Rhl'nen-ceph'a-lon  (-sSfA-iSn),  re.  /  pi.  Rhinen- 
oephala  (-la).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pi'9,  pii/dt,  the  nose  -f  ey- 
(ce'(/)aAo5  the  brain.]     (Anat.)  The  division  of  the  brain 
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in  front  of  the  prosencephalon,  consisting  of  the  two 

olfactory  lobes  from  which  the  olfactory  nerves  arise. 

IJS^  The  term  is  sometimes  used  for  one  of  the  olfac- 
tory lobes,  the  plural  being  used  for  the  two  taken  to- 
gether. 

Rhine'StOne'  (rin'ston'),  re.  [Cf.  G.  rheinkiesel  Rhine 
quartz.]  A  colorless  stone  of  high  luster,  made  of  paste. 
It  is  much  used  as  an  inexpensive  ornament. 

II  Rhi-ni'tiS  (rt-ni'tts),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pis,  piros,  the 
nose -|- -ih'i.]  (il/erf.)  Inflammation  of  the  nose;  esp., 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostrils. 

Rhl'no   (ri'no),   re.     [Etymol.  uncertain.]     Gold   and 

silver,  or  money.     'iCant'\  W.  Wagstaffe. 

As  long  as  the  rhi7io  lasted.  Jlarryat. 

Rhi'no-.  A  combining  form  from  Greek  pi's,  p(.i/6s,  the 
nose,  as  in  rhijioUth,  rhitio\ogy. 

Rhi'no-ce'ri-al  (ri'no-se'rT-al),  I  a.    (Zool.)  Of  or  per- 

Rhi'no-cer'ic-al  (-ser'I-kal),  (  taining  to  the  rhi- 
noceros ;  resembling  the  rhinoceros,  or  his  horn.    Tatler. 

Rhi-noc'e-ros  (rt-nSs'e-ros),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  pii/o/ce- 
pios,  -toTos  ;  pt's,  pifds,  the  nose  -f-  Kepa9  a  horn :  cf.  F. 
rhinoceros.  See  Horn.]  (Zool.)  Any  pachyderm  belong- 
ing to  the  genera  Rhinoceros,  Atelodus,  and  several  allied 
genera  of  the  family  Rhinocejotidx,  of  which  several 
living,  and  many  extinct,  species  are  known.  They  are 
large  and  powerful,  and  usually  have  either  one  or  two 
stout  conical  median  horns  on  the  snout. 

iS^  The  Indian,  or  white,  and  the  Javan  rhinoceroses 
(Rhinoceros 
Indicus  and 
R.  S'ondai- 
cus)  have  in- 
cisor and  ca- 
nine teeth, 
but  only  one 
horn,  and  the 
very  thick 
skin  forms 
shield  like 
folds.  The 
two  or  three 
African  spe- 
cies belong 
to  Atelodus, 
and  have  two 
horns,  but 

lack  the  dermal  folds,  and  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth. 
The  two  Malay,  or  East  Indian,  two-horned  species  be- 
long to  Ceratorhinus,  in  which  incisor  and  canine  teeth 
are  present.    See  Borele,  and  Keitloa. 

Rhinoceros  auk  (Zool.),  an  auk  of  the  North  Pacific  (Ce- 
j'orhiini  monocera/a)  which  has  a  deciduous  horn  on 
top  of  the  bill.  —Rhinoceros  beetle  (Zool.),  a  very  large 
beetle  of  the  genus  Dynastes,  having  a  horn  on  the  head. 
—  Rhinoceros  bird.  (Zoi'il.)  (a)  A  large  hornbill  (Buceros 
rhinoceros),  native  of  the  East  Indies.  It  has  a  large 
hollow  hornlike  process  on  the 
bill.  Called  also  rhinoceros 
hornbill.  See  Hornbill.  (b) 
An  African  beefeater  (Bupha- 
ga  Africann).  It  alights  on 
the  back  of  the  rhinoceros  in 
search  of  parasitic  insects. 

Rhi-noG'e-rote  (-rot),  n.  A 
rhinoceros.  [OS*.]    B.  Jonson. 

Rhi-noc'e-rot'lo  (-rot'lk),  a. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rhinoc- 
eros,    [i?.] 

Rhi'no-lite    (rl'nS-lit), )  „ 

Rhi'no-Uth  (-lith),  (  "' 
[Rhino-  +  -lite,  -lith.)  (Med.) 
A  concretion  formed  within  the 
cavities  of  the  nose. 

Rhi'no-log'ic-al  (-loj'T-kal), 
a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  rhmology. 

Rhi-nol'o-gist  (ri-n6l'6-jist), 
re.     One  skilled  in  rhinology. 

Rhi-nol'o-gy  (-jy),  re.  [Rhino-  -\-  -logy.']  The  science 
which  treats  of  the  nose,  and  of  its  diseases. 

Rhi-nol'o-phid  (-fid),  n.  [Rhino-  +  Gr.  Aoi^os  crest.] 
(Zool.)  Any  species  of  the  genus 
Rhinolophus,  or  family  Rhino- 
lophidse,  having  a  horseshoe- 
shaped  nasal  crest ;  a  horseshoe 
bat. 

Rhi-nol'0-phine  (-fin),  a. 
(Zool.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the 
rhinolophids,  or  horseshoe  bats. 

Rhi'no-phore  (ri'no-for),  re. 
[Rhino-  -\-  Gr.  <f)t'peii'  to  bear.] 
(Zool.)  One  of  the  two  tentacle- 
like organs  on  the  back  of  the 
head  or  neck  of  a  nudibranch 
or  tectibranch  moUusk.  They 
are  usually  retractile,  and  often 
transversely  furrowed  or  plicate,  and  are  regarded  as  ol- 
factory organs.  GaXledi&lso  dorsal  tentacles.  See  Illust. 
under  Pygobranchia,  and  Opisthobranchia. 

Rhi'no-plas'tio  (ri'no-plSs'tik),  a.  [Rhino-  -f  -plas- 
tic :  cf.  F.  rhinoplasliqne.']  (Surg.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
rhinoplasty  ;  as,  a  rhinopUistic  operation. 

Rhi'no-plas'ty  (ri'no-plSs'- 

ty),  re.  [Rhino-  +  -plasty  :  cf. 
F.  rhinoplastie.~\  (Surg^)  The 
process  of  forming  an  artificial 
nose,  as  by  bringing  down  a 
piece  of  integument  from  the 
forehead,  and  causing  it  to  ad- 
here to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
remains  of  the  nose. 
Rhl'no-pome    (-pom),     re. 

[Rhino-  -|-  Gr.  niup-a  a  lid.] 
(Zool.)  Any  old-world  bat  of 
the  genus  Rhinopoma.  The 
rhinopomes  have  a  long  tail 
extending  beyond  the  web,  and 
inhabit  caves  and  tombs. 


Rhinoceros  Bird 
(Buceros  rhinoceros). 


Rhinolophid    (Rhinolo- 
phus ferruia-equinum). 


Egyptian  Rhinopome  (Rhi. 
nuponta  microphyltum). 


II  Rhl'nO-SCle-ro'ma  (ri'no-skle-ro'ma),  re.  [Rhino-  -f- 
scleroma.]  (Med.)  A  rare  disease  of  the  skin,  charac- 
terized by  the  development  of  very  hard,  more  or  less  flat- 
tened, prominences,  appearing  first  upon  the  nose  and 
subsequently  upon  the  neighboring  parts,  esp.  the  lips, 
palate,  and  throat.  J.  V.  Shoemaker. 

Rhl'no-scope  (ri'no-skop),  re.  [Rhino-  -\-  -scope-l  A 
small  mirror  for  use  in  rhinoscopy. 

Rhi'no-scop'ic  (-skSp'ik),  a.  (Physiol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining  to  rhinoscopy. 

Rhi-nos'co-py  (rt-nos'ko-py),  re.  [Rhino-  +  -scopy.'] 
(Physiol.)  The  examination  or  study  of  the  soft  palate, 
posterior  nares,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  laryngoscopic  mirror 
introduced  into  the  pharynx. 

II  Rhi'no-the'ca  (ri'no-the'ka),  n. ;  pi.  Rhinothec*: 
f-se).  [NL.,  from  Gr.  pi;,  pcu6%,  tlie  nose  ■\-  6y\Ky\  case.] 
(Zool.)  The  sheath  of  the  upper  mandible  of  a  bird. 

II  Rhi-pi'do-glos'sa  (ri-pi'dS-glos'sa),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  pijris  a  fan  +  yAwo-CTa  a  tongue.]  (Zool.)  A  division 
of  gastropod  mollusks  having  a  large  number  of  long, 
divergent,  hookhke,  lingual  teeth  in  each  transverse 
row.  It  includes  the  scutibranchs.  See  Illustration  in 
Appendix. 

Rhi-pip'ter  (ri-pTp'tSr),  re.      [Gr.  pifffe  a  fan  -f  n-re- 
pov  wing.]     (Zool.)  One  of  the 
Rhipiptera,  a  group  of  insects 
having  wings  which  fold  like  a 
fan  ;  a  strepsipter. 

Rhi-pip'ter-an  (-an),  re.    (Zo- 
ol. )  Same  as  Rhipipter. 

Rhi-zan'thous  (rt-zSn'thiis), 
a.     [Gr.  pii^a  root  +  ai/flos  flow-  __ 

f±  ^'i±lllt't\l±rZ  Rhipipter   («.ro.s  Spen- 


cei).    Much  enlarged. 


from  a  rootstock,  or  apparently 
from  a  root. 

Rhi'zine  (ri'zin),  re.  [Gr.  pC^a  root.]  (Bot.)  A  root- 
like filament  or  hair  growing  from  the  stems  of  mosses 
or  on  lichens  ;  a  rhizoid. 

Rhl'zo-car'pous  (ri'zo-kar'piis),  a.  [Gr.  pifa  root  -|- 
KapTTOs  fruit.]  (Bot.)  Having  perennial  rootstocks  or 
bulbs,  but  annual  flowering  stems ;  —  said  of  all  peren- 
nial herbs. 

II  Rhi'20-ceph'a-la  (-s5f'a-la),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
pifa  root  -\-  KctfiaKri  head.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  Pectos- 
traca  including  saclike  parasites  of  Crustacea.  They 
adhere  by  rootlike  extensions  of  the  head.  See  Illustra- 
tion in  Appendix. 

Rhiz'0-dont  (rTz'6-dont  or  ri'zo-),  re.  [Gr.  pifa  root 
-|-  66oiis,  oSoi/Tos,  a  tooth.]  (Zool.)  A  reptile  whose  teeth 
are  rooted  in  sockets,  as  the  crocodile. 

Rhiz'0-gen  (-jen),  a.  [Gr.  piia.  root  +  -gen :  cf.  F. 
rhizogene.']     (Bot.)  Producing  roots. 

Rhiz'O-gen,  re.  (Bot.)  One  of  a  proposed  class  of 
flowering  plants  growing  on  the  roots  of  other  plants 
and  destitute  of  green  foliage. 

Rhl'zoid  (ri'zoid),  re.  [Gr.  pt'fa  root  +  -aid.]  (Bot.) 
A  rootlike  appendage. 

II  Rhi-ZO'ma  (rt-zo'ma),  re.  ;  pi.  Rhizomata  (-ta). 
[NL.]     (Bot.)  Same  as  Rhizome. 

Rm-ZO'ma-tOUS  (-tQs),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  nature 
or  habit  of  a  rhizome  or  rootstock. 

Rhi-zoms'  (rt-zom'  or  ri'zom),  re.  [Gr.  pifm^ia  the 
mass  of  roots  (of  a  tree),  a  stem,  race,  fr.  pifoCi'  to  make 
to  root,  pass.,  to  take  root,  fr.  pifa  a  root :  cf.  F.  rhi- 
zome.]   (Bot.)  A  rootstock.     See  Rootstock. 

II  Rhi-zoph'a-ga  (ri-z5f'a-ga),  re.  ;3i.  [NL.]  (Zool.) 
A  division  of  marsupials.     The  wombat  is  the  type. 

R3li-Z0ph'a-g0US  (-gtis),  a.  [Gr.  pifoijxiyos;  pifa  a 
root  +  (^ayeii/  to  eat.]     Feeding  on  roots  ;  root-eating. 

II  Rhi-ZOph'O-ra  (-6-ra),  re.  [NL.  See  Rhizophorocs.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  including  the  mangrove.  See 
Mangrove. 

Rhi-ZOph'O-roUS  (-rus),  a.  [Gr.  pifa  a  root  -f  jiepuu 
to  bear.]     (Bot.)  Bearing  roots. 

Rhiz'O-pod  (riz'o-pod  or  rl'zo- ;  277),  n.  (Zool.)  One 
of  the  Rhizopoda. 

1^^  The  rhizopods 
belonging  to  the  Radi- 
olaria  and  Foraminife- 
ra  have  been  of  great 
geological  importance, 
especially  in  the  Cre- 
taceous and  Tertiary 
periods.  Chalk  is 
mostly  made  from  the 
shells  of  Foramuiifera. 
The  nunimulites  are 
the  principal  ingredi- 
ent of  a  limestone 
which  is  of  great  ex- 
tent in  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  is  the  mate- 
rial of  which  some  of 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
are  made.  The  shells 
are  abundant  in  deep- 
sea  mud,  and  are  most- 
ly minute,  seldom  lar 


Rhizopods, 
Rotalia  globulosa :  2  Grammosto- 
mum  phyllodes ;  3  Frondicularia 
annularis;  4  Triloculina  Josephina  ; 
5  Chrytalirlina  gradata  .•  0  Flabel- 
lina  ruyosa  ;  7  NummuUtes  numnm- 
larta. 
ger  than  a  small  grain  of  sand,  except  in  the  ease  of  the 
nummulites,  which  are  sometimes  an  inch  in  diameter. 

11  Rhi-ZOp'0-da  (rt-zSp'o-dil),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pi(a 
n  root  -j-  -poda.]  (Zool.)  An  extensive  class  of  Proto- 
zoa, including  tliosc  which  have  pseudopodia,  by  means 
of  which  they  move  about  and  take  their  food.  The 
principal  groups  are  Lobosa.  (or  Amoebea),  Heliozoa,  Ra- 
diolaria,  and  Foraminifera  (or  Reticularia).  See  Proto- 
zoa. 

Rhi-zop'0-dous  (-dSs),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  rhizopods. 

II  Rhi'ZO-stom'a-ta  (rT'zo-st5m'ii-ti),  n.  pi.  [NL..  fr. 
Gr.  pi^a  a  root  -f-  crrdjaa,  -arot,  a  mouth.]  (Zool.)  A 
suborder  of  Medusai  which  includes  very  large  species 
without  marginal  tentacles,  but  having  large  mouth  lobes 
clo-selv  united  at  the  edges.     See  Illiisl.  in  Appendix. 

Rhlz'o-stome  (rTz'6-stom  or  ri'zo-),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  One 
of  the  Rhizostomata. 
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n  Rhl'ZO-tas'lS  (rl'zS-tSks'is),  n.      [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pt'fa 

aroot  +  Tafis  arrangement.]     {Bot.)  The  arrangement 
of  the  roots  of  plants. 

Rhob  (rob),  n.     See  1st  Rob. 

RhO'data-mo'nl-um  (ro'dSm-mo'nl-fim),  a.  (CAem.) 
Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  containing,  rhodium  and 
ammonia ;  —  said  of  certain  complex  compounds. 

RhO'da-nate  (ro'da-nat),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  rho- 
danic  acid  ;  a  sulphocyanate.     \_Obsoles.~\ 

Rho-dan'ic  (ro-dan'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  po&ov  the  rose.] 
{Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  (com- 
monly called  sulpkocyanic  acid)  wliich  forms  a  red  color 
with  ferric  salts,     \_6bsoles.'] 

RhO'de-0-re'tin  (ro'de-6-re'tin),  re.  [Gr.  poBov  the 
rose  +  priTcvi]  resin.]     (Chem.)  Same  as  Convolvulin. 

Rho'dl-an  (ro'di-an),  a.  [L.  Rhodius :  cf.  F.  rho- 
dien.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  Rhodes,  an  island  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. —  n.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Rhodes. 

RhO'dic  (ro'dik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
rhodium ;  containing  rhodium. 

Rho'dl-um  (ro'di-iim),  n.  [NX.,  fr.  Gr.  pdSov  the 
rose.  So  called  from  the  rose-red  color  of  certain  of  its 
solutions.  See  Rhododendron.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  ele- 
ment of  the  light  platinum  group.  It  is  found  in  plati- 
num ores,  and  obtained  free  as  a  white  inert  metal  which 
it  is  very  difBcult  to  fuse.  Symbol  Rh.  Atomic  weight 
104.1.     Specific  gravity  12. 

Rho'di-zon'lc  (ro'dt-zouTk),  a.  [Gr.  poBC^eiu  to  be 
rose-red.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a 
colorless  crystalline  substance  (called  rhodizonic  acid, 
and  carbozylic  acid)  obtained  from  potassium  carboxide 
and  from  certain  quinones.  It  forms  brilliant  red,  yel- 
low, and  purple  salts. 

Rho'do-clwo'site  (ro'do-kro'sit),  n.  [Gr.  poSov  the 
rose -j- xP""''?  *  coloring.]  (3Iin.)  Manganese  carbon- 
ate, a  rose-red  mineral  sometimes  occurring  crystallized, 
but  generally  massive  with  rhombohedral  cleavage  like 
calcite  ;  —  called  also  dialogiie, 

RhO-dOC'ri-nite  (ro-d5k'rI-mt),  n.  [Gr.  pdSoi/  rose  -f 
Kpivov  lily.]     (Paleon.)  A  rose  encrinite. 

RhO'dO-den'dron  (ro'do-dSn'dr5n),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
pofiofiecSpoi/,  literally,  rose  tree ; 
po^ov  rose  -f-  SdvSpov  tree.  See 
Rose.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  often  having  hand- 
some evergreen  leaves,  and  re- 
markable for  the  beauty  of  their 
flowers;  rosebay. 

Rhod'o-mon-tade'    (rSd'o-mSn- 
tad'),  n.    See  Rodomontade. 

Rhod'o-mon-tad'er  (er),  n.  See 

RODOMONTADOR. 

RhO'don-ite  (ro'dSn-it), «.  [Gr. 
poSo;"  the  rose.]  (Min.)  Manganese  spar,  or  silicate  of 
manganese,  a  mineral  occurring  crystallized  and  in  rose- 
red  masses.     It  is  often  used  as  an  ornamental  stone. 

Rho'dO-phane  (ro'do-fau),  n.  [Gr.  poiov  the  rose  + 
^aiVeivtoshow.]  (Physiol.)  The  red  pigment  contained 
in  the  inner  segments  of  the  cones  of  the  retina  in  ani- 
mals.    See  Chromophane.  W.  Kuhne. 

Rho-dop'sin  (rS-dop'sin),  n.  [Gr.  pdSov  rose  +  bi\\i 
eye.]     (Physiol.)  The  visual  purple.    See  under  ViscAi,. 

RhO'dO-sperm  (ro'do-sperm),  re.  [Gr.  po&ov  the  rose 
-f-  (TTrepixa  a  seed.]    (Bot.)  Any  seaweed  with  red  spores. 

BJ^"  As  the  name  of  a  snbcla,ss,Bhodospel^ms,  or  Bho- 
dospermce,  is  synonymous  with  Floridce  (which  see). 

Rhomb  (romb  or  rom;  277),  re.  [L.  rhombus,  Gr. 
pofji^o?  rhomb,  a  spinning  top,  magic  wheel, 
fr.  pe/jL^eiv  to  turn  or  whirl  round,  per- 
haps akin  to  E.  wrench:  cf.  F.  rhombe. 
Cf.  Rhombus,  Rhcmb.]  1.  (Geom.)  An 
equilateral  parallelogram,  or  a  quadrilat- 
eral figure  whose  sides  are  equal  and  the 
opposite  sides  parallel.  The  angles  may 
be  unequal,  two  being  obtuse  and  two 
acute,  as  in  the  cut,  or  the  angles  may  be  equal,  in  which 
case  it  is  usually  called  a  square. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  rhombohedron. 

Fresnel's  rhomb  (Opt.),  a  rhomb  or  oblique  parallelopi- 
ed  of  crown  or  St.  Gobain  glass  so  cut  that  a  ray  of 
_  ght  entering  one  of  its  faces  at  right  angles  shall  emerge 
at  right  angles  at  the  opposite  face,  after  undergoing 
withm  the  rhomb,  at  other  faces,  two  reflections.  It  is 
used  to  produce  a  ray  circularly  polarized  from  a  plane- 
polarized  ray,  or  the  reverse.  Nichol. 

Rhom'bic  (rSm'blk),   a.     1.  Shaped  like  a  rhomb. 

2.  (Crystallog.)  Same  as  Orthorhombic. 

Rhom'bo-ga'nold  (rom'bo-ga'noid  or  -gSn'oid),  re. 
[Rhomb  -f-  ganoid.']  Zool.)  A  ganoid  fish  having  rhom- 
bic enameled  scales ;  one  of  the  Rhomboganoidei, 

II  Rhom'bo-ga-noi'de-1  (-ga-noi'de-i),  n.  pi. 
(Zo'dl. )  Same  as  Gikglymodi. 

Rhom'bO-gene  (r5m'bo-jen),  re.  [Rhomb  +  root  of 
Gr.  yCyve<T9aL  to  be  born.]  (Zool.)  A  dicyemid  which 
produces  infusorialike  embr3'0s  ;  —  opposed  to  nemato- 
gene.     See  Dictemata.     [Written  also  rhombogen.l 

Rhom'bo-he'dral  (-he'dral),  a.  (Geom.  &  Crystal- 
log.)  Related  to  the  rhombohedron ;  presenting  the 
form  of  a  rhombohedron,  or  a  form  derivable  from  a 
rhombohedron ;  relating  to  a  system  of  forms  including 
the  rhombohedron  and  scalenohedron. 

Rhombohedral  Iron  ore.  (Min.)  See  Hematite. — Rhom- 
bohedral system  {Cry,stanog.),  a  divisions  of  the  hexago- 
nal system  embracing  the  rhombohedron,  scalenohedron, 
etc. 

Rhom'bo-hed'rlc  (-hSd'rIk),  a.  {Geom.  &  Crystal- 
log.)  Rhombohedral. 

Rhom'bo-he'dron  (-he'drBn),  re.  [NL. , 
fr.  Gr.  p6|a^09  rhomb  -\-  eSpa  seat,  base.] 
(Geom.  &  Crystallog.)  A  solid  contained 
by  six  rhomboids ;  a  parallelopiped. 

Rhom'bOid  (rSm'boid),  re.  [Gr.  poni- 
iSoeifij;  rhomboidal;  poix^oi  rhomb  -f- 
sfSos  sliape:  cf.  F.  rhombo'ide.']    (Geom.)  An  oblique- 
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angled  parallelogram  like  a  rhomb,  but  having  only  the 
opposite  sides  equal,  the  length  and  width 
being  different. 

Rhom'bOid  (rSm'boid),  a.     Same  as 
Rhomboidal. 

Rhom-boid'al  (r5m-boid'al),  a.     [Cf.     Rhomboid. 
F.  rhombdidal.~\     Having,  or  approach- 
ing, the  shape  of  a  rhomboid.  Woodward. 

Rhom-bold'es  (-ez),  n.    A  rhomboid.     [iJ.]     Milton. 

Rhom'bOid -O'vate  (rBm'boid-o'vat),  a.  Between 
rhomboid  and  ovate,  or  oval,  in  shape. 

Rhomb'  spar'  (rSmb'  spar'  or  r5m').  (Min.)  A  vari- 
ety of  dolomite. 

Rhom'bUS  (rSm'biis),  n.    [L.]    Same  as  Rhomb,  1. 

Rhon'chal  (ron'kal),  a.     (Med.)  Rhonchial. 

Rhon'chl-al  (-kT-al),  a.  (3ted.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
rhonchus  ;  produced  by  rhonchi. 

Rhonchial  fremitus.  [L.  fremitus  a  dull  roaring  or  mur- 
muring.] (Med.)  A  vibration  of  the  chest  wall  that  may 
be  felt  by  the  hand  laid  upon  its  surface.  It  is  caused  in 
the  production  of  rhonchi  in  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Rhon-Chls'O-nant  (rSn-kls'o-nant),  a.  [L.  rhonchus 
a  snoring  -{-  sonans,  p.  pr.  of  sonare  to  sound.]  Making 
a  snorting  noise  ;  snorting.     [iJ.] 

II  Rhon'chus  (ron'kiis),  re.  /  pi.  Rhonchi  (-ki).  [L. ,  a 
snoring,  a  croakmg.]  (Med.)  An  adventitious  whistling 
or  snoring  sound  heard  on  auscultation  of  the  chest  when 
the  air  channels  are  partially  obstructed.  By  some  writ- 
ers the  term  rhonchus  is  used  as  equivalent  to  rale  in  its 
widest  sense.     See  Rale. 

RhO-pal'ic  (r6-pSl'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  poToAucds  club-shaped ; 
fr.  piyiraXov  a  club :  cf.  F.  rhopalique.]  (Pros.)  Applied 
to  a  line  or  verse  in  which  each  successive  word  has  one 
more  syllable  than  the  preceding. 

II  RhO-pa'li-um  (ro-pa'll-am),  re.  ;  pi.  Rhopalia  (-4). 
[NL.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  marginal  sensory  bodies  of 
medusa  belonging  to  the  Discophora. 

II  Rhop'a-lOC'e-ra  (rop'a-los'e-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  ponaKov  a 
club  -}-  Kepas  a 
horn.]  (Zool.)  A 
division  of  Lepi- 
doptera  includ- 
ing all  the  but- 
terflies. They 
differ  from  other 
Lepidoptera  in 
having  club- 
shaped  antennae. 

Rho'ta-cism 

(ro'ta-siz'm),  n. 
[Gr.  paiTOKlieiu  One  of  the  Ehopalocera.  Ehn  Butterfly  (Eu- 
to  use  the  letter  vanessa,  or  (  anessa.  antinpa).  rr  \yings 
r  (p)  overmuch  :  reversed  to  show  matkmgs  of  under  side. 
cf.  F.  rhotacisme.']  An  oversounding,  or  a  misuse,  of  the 
letter  »•/  specifically  (PhiloL),  the  tendency,  exhibited 
in  the  Indo-European  languages,  to  change  J  to  r,  as 
wese  to  loere. 

Rhu'barb  (ru'barb),  re.  [F.  rhubarhe,  OF.  rubarbe, 
rheubarbe,  reubarbare,  reobarbe, 
LL.  rheubarbarum,  for  rheum  bar- 
barum,  Gr.  p-fjov  (and  pa)  rhubarb, 
from  the  river  Rha  (the  Volga)  on 
whose  banks  it  grew.  Originally, 
therefore,  it  was  the  barbarian  plant 
from  the  Rha.  Cf.  Barbarous, 
Rhaponticine.]  1.  (.Boi. )  The  name 
of  several  large  perennial  herbs  of 
the  genus  Rheum  and  order  Poly  go- 
nacese. 

2.  The  large  and  fleshy  leafstalks 
of  Rheum  Rhaponticum  and  other 
species  of  the  same  genus.  They 
are  pleasantly  acid,  and  are  used 
in  cookery.     Called  a\so pieplant. 

3.  (3fed.)  The  root  of  several 
species  of  Rheum,  used  much  as  a 
cathartic  medicine. 

Monk's  rhubarb.    (Bot.)  See  under  Monk 
barb  (Med.),  the  roots  of  Rheum  Emodi. 

Rhn'barb-y  (-y),  a.    Like  rhubarb. 

Rhumb  (rum  or  rijmb),  re.  [F.  rumb,  Sp.  rumbo,  or 
Pg.  rumbo,  rumo,  probably  fr.  Gr.  pdja/3o!  a  magic  wheel, 
a  whirling  motion,  hence  applied  to  a  point  of  the  com- 
pass. See  Rhomb.]  (Navigation)  A  line  which  crosses 
successive  meridians  at  a  constant  angle ;  —  called  also 
rhumb  line,  and  loxodromic  curve.    See  LoxoDROJnc. 

To  sail  on  a  rhumb,  to  sail  continuously  on  one  course, 
following  a  rhumb  line. 

II  Rhus  (rus),  re.  [L.,  sumac,  fr.  Gr.  poC;.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  shrubs  and  small  trees.     See  Sumac. 

Rhus'ma  (ruz'ma  or  rus'ma),  re.  [See  Rusma.]  A 
mixture  of  caustic  lime  and  orpiment,  or  tersulphide  of 
arsenic,  —  used  in  the  depilation  of  hides.  Knight. 

Rhyme  (rim),  re.  [OE.  1-yme,  rime,  AS.  rim  number ; 
akin  to  OHG.  rim  number,  succession,  series,  G.  reim 
rhyme.  The  modern  sense  is  due  to  the  influence  of  F. 
rime,  which  is  of  German  origin,  and  originally  the  same 
word.]  [The  Old  English  speUing  rime  is  becoming 
again  common.  See  Note  under  Rime.]  1.  An  expres- 
sion of  thought  in  numbers,  measure,  or  verse  ;  a  com- 
position in  verse  ;  a  rhymed  tale  ;  poetry ;  harmony  of 
language.    "Railing  »Aj/mes."  Daniel. 

A  ryme  I  learned  long  ago.  Chaucer. 

He  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  the  lofty  rime.        Milton. 

2.  (Pros.)  Correspondence  of  sound  In  the  terminating 
words  or  syllables  of  two  or  more  verses,  one  succeeding 
another  immediately  or  at  no  great  distance.  The  words 
or  syllables  so  used  must  not  begin  with  the  same  conso- 
nant, or  if  one  begins  with  a  vowel  the  other  must  begin 
with  a  consonant.     The  vowel  sounds  and  accents  must 
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be  the  same,  as  also  the  sounds  of  the  final  consonanlie, 

if  there  be  any. 

For  rhyme  with  reason  may  dispense, 

And  tjound  has  right  to  govern  sense.  Prior. 

3.  Verses,  usually  two,  having  this  correspondence 
with  each  other  ;  a  couplet ;  a  poem  containing  rhymes. 

4.  A  word  answering  in  sound  to  another  word. 
Female  rhjrme.    See  under  Female.  — Male  rhyme.    See 

under  Male.  —  Rhyme  or  reason,  sound  or  sense.  —  Rhyme 
royal  (Pros.),  a  stanza  of  seven  decasyllabic  verses,  of 
which  the  first  and  third,  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
and  the  sixth  and  seventh  rhyme. 

Rhyme  (rim),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rhymed  (rimd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  RHTMiNa.]  [OE.  rimen,  rymen,  AS.  rt- 
man  to  count :  cf.  F.  rimer  to  rhyme.     See  Rhyme,  re.] 

1.  To  make  rhymes,  or  verses.  "  Thou  shalt  no  longer 
ryme."  Chaucer. 

There  marched  the  bard  and  blockhead,  side  by  side, 
"Who  rliymed  for  hire,  and  patronized  for  pride.  Pope, 

2.  To  accord  in  rhyme  or  sound. 

And,  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well.  Dryden, 
Rhyme,  v.  t.  1.  To  put  into  rhyme.  Sir  T.  Wilson. 
2.  To  influence  by  rh^-me. 

Hearken  to  a  verser,  who  may  chance 

Rhyme  thee  to  good.  Herbert, 

Rhyme'Iess,  a.     Destitute  of  rhyme.  Bp.  Hall. 

Rhym'er  (rim'er),  re.  One  who  makes  rhymes ;  a  vers- 
ifier ;  —  generally  in  contempt ;  a  poor  poet ;  a  poetaster. 

This  would  make  them  soon  perceive  what  despicable  crea- 
tures our  common  rhytners  and  play  writers  be.  JliUon. 

Rhym'er-y  (-f),  n.  The  art  or  habit  of  making 
rhymes  ;  rhyming ;  —  in  contempt. 

Rhyme'Ster  (rim'ster),  re.  A  rhymer ;  a  maker  of  poor 
poetry.  Bp.  Ball.    Byron. 

Rhym'lc  (rim'Ik),  a.    Pertaining  to  rhyme. 

Rh3rm'lst,  re.     A  rhymer ;  a  rhymester.  Johnson. 

II  Rhyn'chob-del'le-a  (rTn'k5b-del'le-a),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  puyxos  snout  -{■  j3Se'AAa  a  leech.]  (Zool.)  A  sub- 
order of  leeches  including  those  that  have  a  protractile 
proboscis,  without  jaws.    Clepsine  is  the  type. 
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One  of  the  Rhynchobdellea  (Clepsine  complanata).    a  Acetabu. 
lum  ;  o  Esophagus  ;  p  Proboscis  ;  s  s  Stomach  ;  i  Intestine. 

II  Rhyn'cho-ceph'a-la  (-ko-s5f'a-i4),  re.  pi.    [nl.,  fr. 

Gr.  pu'yxo?  snout  +  KetjtaKrj  head.]  (Zool.)  An  order 
of  reptiles  having  biconcave  vertebrae,  immovable  quad, 
rate  bones,  and  many  other  peculiar  osteological  charac-, 
ters.  Hatteria  is  the  only  living  genus,  but  numerous 
fossil  genera  are  known,  some  of  which  are  among  the 
earliest  of  reptiles.  See  Hatteria.  Called  also  Rhyn- 
chocephalia. 

II  Rhyn'cho-coB'la  (-sela),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pu'yxos 
snout  -f-  Koi'Aos  hollow.]  (Zool.)  Same  as  Nemehtina. 
—  Rhyn'cho-coe'lous  (-liis),  a. 

Rhyn'ohO-Ute  (rln'ko-lit),  re.  [Gr.  pvyx"'  snout, 
beak  +  -Z!7e.-  cf.  F.  rhyncholithe.']  (Paleon.)  A  fossil 
cephalopod  beak. 

II  Rhyn'cho-neiaa  (-ngliA), 

n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pvy^os  snout.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  brachiopods 
of  which  some  species  are  still 
living,  while  many  are  found 
fossil. 

II  R h y  n-c h o p h'o-r  a  (rin- 

k5f'o-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
puyx°5  snout  -|-  ^ipsiv  to  car- 
ry.] (Zool.)  A  group  of  Co- 
leoptera  having  a  snoutlike 
head;  the  snout  beetles,  curcu-  Ehynchonclla  (Rhynchonel- 
lios,  or  weevils.  Zai«,««cea).    Nat.  size.  • 

Rhyn'cho-phore  (rln'ko-f  or),  n.  (Zool. )  One  of  the 
Rhynchophora. 

II  Rhjm-oho'ta  (rTn-ko'ta),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pvyx"?  snout.]  (Zool.) 
Same  as  Hemiptera.  [Written  also 
Rhyncota.'] 

Rhy'0-lite  (ri'S-Ht),  re.  [Gr.  pet./ 
to  flow  -)-  -lite.'}  (Min.)  A  quartzose 
trachyte,  an  igneous  rock  often  show- 
ing a  fluidal  structure.  —  Rhy'O-llt'io 
(-ITtTk),  a. 

Rhy'pa-rog'ra-phy(ri'pa-r8g'ra-f3^), 

re.  [Gr.  pv77apoypd(f)o';  painting  foul  or 
mean  objects ;  pun-apds  filthy,  dirty  + 
ypoKJjetv  to  write,  paint.]  In  ancient 
art,  the  painting  of  genre  or  still-life 
pictures. 

Rhy-slm'e-ter  (rt-sTm'e-ter),  re.  [Gr. 
puo-is  flow  +  -meter."]    An  instrument, 
acting  on  tlie  principle  of  Pitot's  tube,  for  measuring 
the  velocity  of  a  fluid  current,  the  speed  of  a  ship,  etc. 

Rhythm  (rlth'm  or  rtth'm ;  277j),  re.  [F.  rhythme, 
rythme,  L.  rhythmus,  fr.  Gr.  pvBfio;  measured  motion, 
measure,  proportion,  fr.  peii'  to   flow.      See   Stream.] 

1.  In  the  widest  sense,  a  dividing  into  short  portions 
by  a  regular  succession  of  motions,  impulses,  sounds, 
accents,  etc.,  producing  an  agreeable  effect,  as  in  music, 
poetry,  the  dance,  or  the  like. 

2.  (Mus. )  Movement  in  musical  time,  with  periodical 
recurrence  of  accent ;  the  measured  beat  or  pulse  which 
marks  the  character  and  expression  of  the  music ;  sym- 
metry of  movement  and  accent.  Moore  (Encyc). 

3.  A  division  of  lines  into  short  portions  by  a  regular 
succession  of  arses  and  theses,  or  percussions  and  remig- 
sions  of  voice  on  words  or  syllables. 

4.  The  harmonious  flow  of  vocal  sounds. 
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Rbyth'mer  (rtth'mer  or  nth'-),  n.  One  who  writes 
In  rhythm,  esp.  in  poetic  rhythm  or  meter.     [JJ.] 

One  now  scarce  counted  a  rhythmer^  formerly  admitted  for  a 
poet.  Fuller. 

Rhyth'mic  (-mtk),  1  a.     [Gr.   puflfiiKO!  :    cf.  L. 

Rhyth'mlc-al  (-mi-ltal), )       rhyihmicus,    F.    rhylh- 
mique.J    Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of,  rhythm. 
Day  and  night 
I  worked  my  rhythmic  thought.        Mrs.  Browning. 

Ehythmical  accent.    (Mus.)  See  Accent,  ».,  6  (c). 

Rhyth'mlc-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  rhythmical  manner. 

Rhyth'mlcs  (-milts),  n.  The  department  of  musical 
science  which  treats  of  the  length  of  sounds. 

Rhyth'mins  (-ming),  a.  Writing-  rhythm;  verse 
making.     "  The  r/iylhming  moB)i."  Fuller. 

Rhythmless  (rlth'm'lls  or  rtth'm'-),  a.  Being  with- 
out rliythm.  Coleridge. 

Rhyth-mom'e-ter  (rTth-m5m'e-ter  or  rith-),  n. 
[Rhythm  -\-  -meter.']  An  instrument  for  marking  time 
in  musical  movements.     See  Metronome. 

II  Rhyth'mus  (rtth'miJs),  71.     [L.]    Rhythm. 

II  Rhyt'1-na  (rlt'i-na),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Rytina. 

Rl'al  (re'ol),  71.     A  Spanish  coin.     See  Real.      [Oi.s.] 

Rl-al'  (re-al'),  a.    Royal.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Rl'al  (rl'al),  n.  [From  Royal.]  A  gold  coin  formerly 
current  in  England,  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings  sterling 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  of  fifteen  shillings  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.     [Spelt  also  7'yal.2  Brande  dk  C. 

II  Rl'ant'  (re'aN'),  a.  [F.  7'ia7ii,  p.  pr.  of  ri)-e  to  laugh, 
L.  ridere.2  Laughing  ;  laughable ;  exciting  gayety  ; 
gay ;  merry ;  delightful  to  the  view,  as  a  landscape. 

In  such  cases  the  sublimity  must  be  drawn  from  the  other 
sources,  with  a  strict  caution,  however,  against  anything  light 
and  riant.  Burke. 

Rib  (rib),  71.  [AS.  rib,  ribb  ;  akin  to  D.  rib,  G.  rippe, 
OHG.   rippa,  rippi,  Dan.  ribbe,  Icel.  rif,  Russ.  J'eftro.] 

X.  {Anat.)  One  of  the  curved  bones  attached  to  the 
vertebral  column  and  supporting  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
thorax. 

5^^  In  man  there  are  twelve  ribs  on  each  side,  of 
which  the  upper  seven  are  directly  connected  with  the 
sternum  by  cartilages,  and  are  called  sternal,  or  true, 
ribs.  The  remaining  five  pairs  are  called  asternal,  or 
false,  ribs,  and  of  these  each  of  the  three  upper  pairs  is 
attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the  rib  above,  while  the  two 
lower  pairs  are  free  at  the  ventral  ends,  and  are  called 
floating  ribs.    See  Thorax. 

2.  That  which  resembles  a  rib  in  form  or  use.  Spe- 
cifically :  (a)  {Shipbuilding)  One  of  the  timbers,  or  bars 
of  iron  or  steel,  that  branch  outward  and  upward  from 
the  keel,  to  support  the  skin  or  planking,  and  give  shape 
and  strength  to  the  vessel.  (J)  {Mack.  &  Structures) 
A  ridge,  fin,  or  wing,  as  on  a  plate,  cylinder,  beam,  etc., 
to  strengthen  or  stiffen  it.  (c)  One  of  the  rods  on  which 
the  cover  of  an  umbrella  is  extended,  {d)  A  prominent 
line  or  ridge,  as  in  cloth,  (e)  A  longitudinal  strip  of 
metal  uniting  the  barrel?  of  a  double-barreled  gun. 

3.  {Bot.)  (a)  The  chief  nerve,  or  one  oi  the  chief 
nerves,  of  a  leaf.     (6)  Any  longitudinal  ridge  in  a  plant. 

4.  {A7'ch.)  {a)  In  Gothic  vaulting,  one  of  the  primary 
members  of  the  vault.  These  are  strong  arches,  meet- 
ing and  crossing  one  another,  dividing  the  whole  space 
into  triangles,  which  are  then  filled  by  vaulted  construc- 
tion of  lighter  material.  Hence,  an  imitation  of  one  of 
these  in  wood,  plaster,  or  the  like.  (6)  A  projecting 
mold,  or  group  of  moldings,  forming  with  othsrs  a  pat- 
tern, as  on  a  ceilhig,  ornamental  door,  or  the  like. 

5.  {Mining)  (a)  Solid  coal  on  the  side  of  a  gallery ; 
solid  ore  in  a  vein.  (6)  An  elongated  pillar  of  ore  or 
coal  left  as  a  support.  Raymond. 

6.  A  wife;  —  in  allusion  to  Eve,  as  made  out  of  Ad- 
am's rib.    \_Familiar  &  Sportive^ 

How  many  have  we  known  whose  heads  have  been  broken 
with  their  own  rib.  Bp.  Hall. 

Chuck  rib,  a  cut  of  beef  immediately  in  front  of  the 
middle  rib.  See  Chuck.  —Fore  ribs,  a  cut  of  beef  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  sirloin.  —  Middle  rib,  a  cut  of  beef 
between  the  chuck  rib  and  the  fore  ribs.  —  Elb  grass. 
(Bot.)  Same  as  Ribwort. 

Rib,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ribbed  (ribd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Ribbing.]  1.  To  furnish  with  ribs;  to  form  with 
rising  lines  and  channels ;  as,  to  rib  cloth. 

2.  To  inclose,  as  with  ribs,  and  protect ;  to  shut  in. 
It  [lead]  were  too  gross 
To  ri6  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave.         Shah. 

To  rib  land,  to  leave  strips  of  undisturbed  ground  be- 
tween the  furrows  in  plowing. 

Rlb'ald  (rib'old),  n.  [OE.  ribald,  riband,  F.  ribaud, 
OF.  ribald,  ribault,  ribaut,  LL.  ribaldus,  of  German  ori- 
gin ;  cf.  OHG.  hripa  prostitute.  For  the  ending  -aid 
cf.  E.  Herald.]  A  low,  vulgar,  brutal,  foul-mouthed 
wretch ;  a  lewd  fellow.  Spenser.    Pope. 

Ribald  was  almost  a  class  name  in  the  feudal  system.  .  .  .  He 
was  his  patron's  parasite,  bulldog,  and  tool.  ...  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  word  rapidly  became  a  synonym  for  every- 
thing ruffianly  and  brutal.  Earle. 

Rlb'ald,  a.    Low ;  base ;  mean ;  filthy ;  obscene. 
The  busy  day, 
Waked  by  the  lark,  hath  roused  the  ribald  crows.     Shnh. 

Rlb'ald-ish,  a.    Like  a  ribald.  Bp.  Hall. 

Rlb'ald-rous  (-riis),  a.     Of  a  ribald  quality.     [iJ.] 

Rlb'ald-ry  (-ry),  n.  [OE.  ribaldrie,  ribaudrie,  OF. 
ribalderie,  ribauderie.']  The  talk  of  a  ribald  ;  low,  vul- 
gar language;  indecency;  obscenity;  lewdness;  —  now 
chiefly  applied  to  indecent  language,  but  formerly,  as  by 
Chaucer,  also  to  indecent  acts  or  conduct. 

The  ribaldry  of  his  conversation  moved  astonishment  even  in 
that  age.  Macaulay. 

Rlb'an  (-an),  n.   See  Ribbon.  \_Obs.'\  Piers  Plowman, 

Rlb'and  (-and),  n.     See  Ribesn. 

Riband  jasper  (Min.),  a  variety  of  jasper  having  stripes 
of  different  colors,  as  red  and  green. 

Rlb'and,  n.    {Naut.)  See  Rib-band.  Totten. 

Rlb'and-ed,  a.     Ribboned.  B.  Jonson. 
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Rlb'aud  (rtb'ad),  re.    A  ribald.    [06i.]    P.  Plowman. 

II  Ri-bau'de-quln  (ri-ba'de-kwin),  re.  [F.]  1.  An 
engine  of  war  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  consisting  of  a 
protected  elevated  staging  on  wheels,  and  armed  in  front 
with  pikes.  It  was  (after  the  14th  century)  furnished 
with  small  cannon. 

2.  A  huge  bow  fixed  on  the  wall  of  a  fortified  town  for 
casting  javelins. 

Rlb'aud-red  (rib'ad-red),  1  o.    FUthy;  obscene;  rib- 

Rlb'aud-r0U3  (-riis),  )      aid.     lObs.J 

Rlb'aud-ry  (-ry),  n.     Ribaldry.     [Obs.'] 

Rlb'aud-y  (-y),  re.     Ribaldry.     [06*.] 

Rlb'auld  (-aid),  re.     A  ribald.     [Obs.] 

Rlb'band  (rib'band),  re.     A  ribbon. 

Rlb'-band'  (rlb'bSnd'),  re.  [Rib  -J-  band.}  [Writ- 
ten also  riband,  and  7ibbon.']  {Shipbuilding)  A  long, 
narrow  strip  of  timber  bent  and  bolted  longitudinally  to 
the  ribs  of  a  vessel,  to  hold  them  in  position,  and  give 
rigidity  to  the  framework. 

Rib-band  lines,  oblique  longitudinal  sections  of  the  hull 
of  a  vessel.  Knight. 

Ribbed  (rIbd),  a.  1.  Furnished  or  formed  with  ribs ; 
as,  a  ribbed  cylinder  ;  7ibbed  cloth. 

2.  {Mining)  Intercalated  with  slate  ;  —  said  of  a  seam 
of  coal.  Raymond. 

Rlb'blng  (rib'bing),  re.  An  assemblage  or  arrange- 
ment of  ribs,  as  the  timberwork  for  the  support  of  an 
arch  or  coved  ceiling,  the  veins  in  the  leaves  of  some 
plants,  ridges  in  the  fabric  of  cloth,  or  the  like. 

Rlb'bon  (-biin),  re.  [OE.  riban,  OF.  riban,  F.  ruban, 
probably  of  German  origin ;  cf .  D.  ringband  collar,  neck- 
lace, E.  7'ing  circle,  and  band.]  [Written  also  7-iband, 
ribband.]  1.  A  fillet  or  narrow  woven  fabric,  commonly 
of  silk,  used  for  trimming  some  part  of  a  woman's  attire, 
for  badges,  and  other  decorative  purposes. 

2.  A  narrow  strip  or  shred  ;  as,  a  steel  or  magnesium 
ribbon  ;  sails  torn  to  7-ibbons. 

3.  {Shipbuilding)  Same  as  Rib-band. 

4.  pi.  Driving  reins.     \_Cant]  London  Athenseum. 

5.  {Her.)  A  bearing  similar  to  the  bend,  but  only  one 
eighth  as  wide. 

6.  {Spi7ining)  A  sliver. 

(1^°°  The  blue  ribbon,  and  The  red  ribbon,  are  phrases 
often  used  to  designate  the  British  orders  of  the  Garter 
and  of  the  Bath,  respectively,  the  badges  of  which  are  sus- 

§  ended  by  ribljons  of  these  colors.    See  Blue  ribbon,  un- 
er  Blue. 

Ribbon  flsh.  (Zool.)  (a)  Any  elongated,  compressed,  rib- 
bon-shaped marine 
fish  of  the  family 
TrachyjiteiHdx,  es- 
pecially the  species 
of  the  genus  Tia 
chypterus,  and  the 
oarfish  (Regalecus 
Banksii)  of  the 
North  Atlantic, 
which  is  some- 
times over  twenty 
feet  long.  (6)  The 
hairtail,  or  blade- 
fish,  (c)  A  small 
compressed  marine 
flsh  of  the  genus  Ribbon  Fish  ( rjoc^i/pieras  tenia).  (Ho) 
Cepola,    having    a 

long,  slender,  tapering  tail.  The  European  species  (C. 
rubescens)  is  light  red  throughout.    Called  also  band  flsh. 

—  Ribbon  grass  (Soi.),  a  variety  of  reed  canary  grass  hav- 
ing the  leaves  striped  with  green  and  white ;  —  called 
also  Lady's  garters.  See  Reed  grass,  under  Reed.  — 
Ribbon  seal  (Zool.),  a  North  Pacific  seal  (Histriophoca 
faseiata).  The  adult  male  is  dark  brown,  conspicuously 
banded  and  striped  with  yellowish  white.  —  Ribbon  snake 
(.2'oo2.),  a  common  North  American  snake  (£«tom!a  sau- 
rita).  It  is  conspicuously  striped  with  bright  yellow  and 
dark  brown.  —  Ribbon  Society,  a  society  in  Ireland,  found- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  in  antagonism  to 
the  Orangemen.  It  afterwards  became  an  organization 
of  tenant  farmers  banded  together  to  prevent  eviction  by 
landlords.  It  took  its  name  from  the  green  ribbon  worn 
by  members  as  a  badge.  —  Ribbon  worm.  (Zool.)  (a)  A 
tapeworm,    (b)  A  nemertean. 

Rlb'bon,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ribboned  (-bund) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ribboning.]  To  adorn  with,  or  as  with,  rib- 
bons ;  to  mark  with  stripes  resembling  ribbons. 

Rlb'bon-lsm  (-iz'm),  re.  The  principles  and  practices 
of  the  Ribbonmen.     See  Ribbon  Society,  under  Ribbon. 

Rib'bon-man  (-mSn),  n. ;  pi.  -men.  A  member  of  the 
Ribbon  Society.    See  Ribbon  Society,  under  Ribbon. 

Rib'bon-WOOd'  (-wood'),  re.  {Bot.)  A  raalvaceous  tree 
{Hohei'ia  populnea)  of  New  Zealand,  the  bark  of  which 
is  used  for  cordage. 

II  Rl'bes  (ri'bez),  re.  [NL.  ;  cf.  Dan.  ribs,  and  Ar. 
rlbas  a  plant  with  an  acid  juice.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
shrubs  including  gooseberries  and  currants  of  many 
kinds. 

Rlb'lbe  (rib'Tb),  n.  [See  Rebec]  1.  A  sort  of 
stringed  instrument ;  a  rebec.     [Obs.]  Na7'es. 

2.  An  old  woman  ;  —  in  contempt.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

3.  A  bawd ;  a  prostitute.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 
Rlb'1-ble  (rib'i-b'l),  re.    [See  RibibeJ    A  small  three- 
stringed  viol ;  a  rebec.               Moore  {Encyc.  of  Music). 

All  can  he  play  on  gittern  or  ribible.        Chaucer. 
Rlb'less,  a.     Having  no  ribs. 

Rlb'roast'  (rib'rosf),  V.  t.     To  beat  soundly.    [Slang] 

Rib'wort'  (-wQrt'J,  re.     {Bot.)  A  species  of  plantain 

{Plantngo  lanceolata)  with  long,  narrow,  ribbed  leaves  ; 

—  called  also  7-ib  gi'ass,  ripple  grass,  ribwort  plantain. 
-rlc  (-rTk).     [AS.  rice  kingdom,  dominion.     See  Rich.] 

A  suflBx  signMying  dominio7i,jurisdictio7i;  as,  bishopric, 
the  district  over  which  a  bishop  exercises  authority. 

Rice  (ris),  n.  [F.  riz  (cf.  Pr.  ris,  It.  7-iso),  L.  oryza, 
Gr.  optica,  opv^ov,  probably  from  the  Persian ;  cf.  OPers. 
b7-lzi,  akin  to  Skr.  vrlhi;  or  perh.  akin  to  E.  ri/e.  Cf. 
Rye.]  {Bot.)  A  well-known  cereal  grass  (0n/2a  saMwa) 
and  its  seed.  This  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
warm  climates,  and  the  grain  forms  a  large  portion  of 


a  Bearded  Jiipanese  Rice  t 
6  Beardless  American 
CFlorida)  Rice. 


the  food  of  the  inhabitants.    In  America  it  grows  chie^ 
on  low,  moist  land,  which  can 
be  overflowed. 

Ant  rice.  (Bot.)  See  under 
Ant.  —  French  rice.  (Bot.)  See 
Amelcoen.  —  Indian  rice,  a  tall 
reedlike  water  grass  (Zizania 
aquatica),  bearing  panicles  of  a 
long,  slender  grain,  much  used 
for  food  by  North  American  In- 
dians. It  is  common  in  shallow 
water  in  the  Northern  States. 
Called  also  water  oat,  Ca7iadian 
wild  rice,  etc.  —  Mountain  rice, 
any  species  of  an  American 
genus  (Oryzopsis)  of  grasses, 
somewhat  resembling  rice.  — 
Rice  bunting.  (Zool.)  Same  as 
RiCEBiED.  —  Rice  hen  (Zool.), 
the  Florida  gallinule.  —  Rice 
mouse  (Zool.),  a  large  dark-col- 
ored field  mouse  (Calomyspa- 
lustris)  of  the  Southern  United 
States.  —  Rice  paper,  a  kind  of 
thin,  delicate  paper,  brought 
from  China,  —  used  for  paint- 
ing upon,  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fancy  articles.  It  is 
made  by  cutting  the  pith  of  a 
large  herb  (Fatsia  papprifera, 
related  to  the  ginseng)  into  one 
roll  or  sheet,  which  is  flattened 
out  under  pressure.  Called  also  pith  paper.  —Rice  tron- 
pial  (Zool.),  the  bobolink.  ^  Rice  water,  a  drink  for  in- 
valids made  by  boiling  a  small  quantity  of  rice  in  water. 

—  Rice-water  discharge  (Med.),  a  liquid,  resembling  rice 
water  in  appearance,  which  is  vomited,  and  discharged 
from  the  bowels,  in  cholera. 

—  Rice  weevil  (Zool.),  a 
small  beetle  (Calandra,  or 
Sitophilus,  oryzx)  which  de- 
stroys rice,  wheat,  and  In- 
dian corn  by  eating  out  the 
interior  ;  —  called  also  black 
weevil. 

Rlce'blrd'  (ris'berd'),  re. 
{Zool.)  (a)  The  Java  spar- 
row.    (6)  The  bobolink. 

Rice'-Shell'  (-shel'),  n.  ^'e%^eeyiKSitophilus  oryzay, 
{Zool.)  Any  one  of  nuiner-      '"  ^"«'-    ^''"^  enlarged, 
ous  species  of  small  white  polished  marine  shells  of  the 
genus  Olivella. 

Rich  (rich),  a.  [Compar.  Richer  (-er) ;  superl. 
Richest.]  [OE.  riche,  AS.  rice  rich,  powerful ;  akin 
to  OS.  nki,  D.  rijk,  G.  reich,  OHG.  rlhhi,  Icel.  7-ikr, 
Sw.  rik,  Dan.  rig,  Goth,  reiks;  from  a  word  mean- 
ing, ruler,  king,  probably  borrowed  from  Celtic,  and  akin 
to  L.  7-ex,  regis,  king,  regere  to  guide,  rule.  V283.  See 
Right,  and  cf .  Derrick,  Enrich,  Rajah,  Riches,  Royal.] 

1.  Having  an  abundance  of  material  possessions ;  pos- 
sessed of  a  large  amount  of  property  ;  well  supplied  with 
land,  goods,  or  money ;  wealthy ;  opulent ;  affluent ;  — 
opposed  to  ^oor.     "  ^icA  merchants. "  Chaucer. 

The  rich  [person]  hath  many  friends.    Prov.  xiv.  20. 
As  a  thief,  bent  to  unhoard  the  cash 
Of  some  7-ich  burgher.  MiUon, 

2.  Hence,  in  general,  well  supplied ;  abounding ;  abun- 
dant ;  copious ;  bountiful ;  as,  a  rich  treasury ;  a  ricft 
entertainment ;  a  rich  crop. 

If  life  be  short,  it  shall  be  glorious  ; 
Each  minute  shall  be  rich  in  some  great  action.     Howe. 
The  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.    Itilton, 

3.  Yielding  large  returns ;  productive  or  fertile  ;  fruit- 
ful ;  as,  rich  soil  or  land  ;  a  rich  mine. 

4.  Composed  of  valuable  or  costly  materials  or  ingre- 
dients ;  procured  at  great  outlay ;  highly  valued ;  pre- 
cious ;  sumptuous ;  costly ;  as,  a  «cA  dress ;  rich  silk  or 
fur ;  rich  presents. 

Like  to  rich  and  various  gems.  Milton. 

6.  Abounding  in  agreeable  or  nutritive  qualities ;  — 
especially  applied  to  articles  of  food  or  drink  which  are 
high-seasoned  or  abound  in  oleaginous  ingredients,  or 
are  sweet,  luscious,  and  high-flavored ;  as,  a  rich  dish ; 
rich  cream  or  soup  ;  rich  pastry ;  rich  wine  or  fruit. 

Sauces  and  rich  spices  are  fetched  from  India.    Baker. 

6.  Not  faint  or  delicate  ;  vivid  ;  as,  a  7-ich  color. 

7.  Full  of  sweet  and  harmonious  sounds ;  as,  a  rich 
voice ;  rich  music. 

8.  Abounding  in  beauty ;  gorgeous ;  as,  a  rich  land- 
scape ;  ridi  scenery. 

9.  Abounding  in  humor ;  exciting  amusement ;  enter- 
taining ;  as,  the  scene  was  a  rich  one  ;  a  rich  incident  or 
character.     [Colloq.]  Thackeray, 

^^^Rich  is  sometimes  used  in  the  formation  of  self-ex- 
plaining comijounds ;  as,  WcA-fleeced,  ri'cA-jeweled,  7'ich- 
laden,  ?-(cA-staiued. 

Syn.— Wealthy ;  affluent :  opulent ;  ample  ;  copious ; 
abundant ;  plentiful ;  fruitful ;  costly  ;  sumptuous ;  pre- 
cious; generous;  luscious. 

Rich,  V.  t.    To  enrich.    [Obs.]  Gower. 

Rlch'es  (-Sz),  re.  pi.  [OE.  richesse,  F.  richesse,  from 
7-iche  rich,  of  German  origin.  See  Rich,  a.]  1.  Tliat 
which  makes  one  rich ;  an  abimdance  of  land,  goods, 
money,  or  other  property ;  wealth  ;  opulence ;  uflluence. 

Jiiches  do  not  consist  in  having  more  gold  and  silver,  but  in 
having  more  in  proportion,  than  our  neighbors.  Locke. 

2.  Tliat  which  appears  rich,  sumptuous,  precious,  oi 
the  like. 

The  ridies  of  heaven's  pavement,  trodden  gold.  Milton. 
_^^^ Richesse,  the  older  form  of  this  word,  was  in  the 
singular  number.  Tlio  form  riches,  however,  is  plural  in 
appearance,  and  has  now  come  to  bo  used  as  a  plurnl. 

Against  the  richcsscs  of  this  world  shall  tlicv  hnvo  niisoiisc  of 

poverty.  '  Vlntiicer. 

In  one  hour  so  great  riches  is  come  to  nought.  Rev.  xviii.  17. 

And  for  that  richfs  where  is  my  deserving  f  Shak, 

Syn. —Wealth;  opulence;  affluence;  wealthiuess; 
richness ;  plenty  ;  abundance. 
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Rlcll'eSBe  (rlch'Ss  or  rl-sh5s'),  n.  [F.  See  ElcHES.] 
Wealth  J  riches.     See  the  Note  under  Riches.     [06s.] 

Some  man  desireth  for  to  have  richesse,       Chaucer^ 
The  richesse  of  all  heavenly  grace.  Spenser, 

Richly  (rich'iy),  adv.     In  a  rich  manner. 

Rlch'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rich  (in 
any  sense  of  the  adjective). 

Rich'weed'  (rlch'wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  An  herb  (Pilea 
pumila)  of  the  Nettle  family,  having  a  smooth,  juicy, 
pellucid  stem ;  —  called  also  clear-weed. 

RiC'ln-e'la-id'IC  (rts'In-e'la-Id'ik),  a.  lEicinoleic  -j- 
eeuidic.']  {Ckem.]  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  iso- 
meric modification  of  ricinoleic  acid  obtained  as  a  white 
crystalline  solid. 

Rlc'in-e-la'i-dln  (ris'Tn-e-la'T-dTn),  n.  (Cfiem.)  The 
glycerin  salt  of  ricinelaidic  acid,  obtained  as  a  white 
crystalline  waxy  substance  by  treating  castor  oil  with 
nitrous  acid. 

Ri-cin'ic  (ri-sTn'ik),  a.  [L.  ricinus  castor-oil  plant.] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  castor  oil ;  for- 
merly, designating  an  acid  now  called  ricinoleic  acid. 

Ric'i-nlne  (rls'i-nln  or  -nen),  n.  [L.  ricinus  castor- 
oil  plant.]  (Chem.)  A  bitter  white  crystalline  alkaloid 
extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  castor-oil  plant. 

Rlc'ln-0'le-ate  (ris'In-o'le-fit),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
ricinoleic  acid  ;  —  formerly  called  palmate. 

Rlc'ln-Ole-lo  (-Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  des- 
ignating, a  fatty  acid  analogous  to  oleic  acid,  obtained 
fiom  castor  oil  as  an  oUy  substance,  CjHjiOj,  with  a 
harsh  taste.     Formerly  written  ricinolic. 

RlC'ln-Ole-ln  (-In),  n.  [L.  ricinus  castor-oil  plant  -f- 
oleum,  oil.]  (Chem.)  The  glycerin  salt  of  ricinoleic  acid, 
occurring  as  a  characteristic  constituent  of  castor  oil ;  — 
formerly  called  palmin. 

RlC'l-noI'iC  (ris'l-nol'lk),  a.    (Chem.)  Ricinoleic. 

II  Rlc'1-nus  (rls'I-niis),  n.  [L.,  the  castor-oil  plant.] 
{£ot.)  A  genus  of  plants  of  the  Spurge  family,  contain- 
ing but  one  species  (S.  communis),  the  castor-oil  plant. 
The  fruit  is  three-celled,  and  contains  three  large  seeds 
from  which  castor  oil  is  expressed.     See  Paima  Cheisti. 

Rick  (rik),  n.  [OE.  reek,  rek,  AS.  hredc  a  heap ;  akin 
to  hrycce  rick,  Icel.  hraukr."]  A  stack  or  pile,  as  of  grain, 
straw,  or  hay,  in  the  open  air,  usually  protected  from  wet 
with  thatching. 

Golden  clusters  of  beehive  ricks,  rising  at  intervals  beyond 
the  hedgerows.  G.  Eliut. 

Rick,  V.  t.     To  heap  up  in  ricks,  as  hay,  etc. 

Rlck'er  (rlk'er),  n.  A  stout  pole  for  use  in  making  a 
rick,  or  for  a  spar  to  a  boat. 

Rlck'et-lsh  (-St-Ish),  a.    Rickety.     [06*.]        Fuller. 

Rlck'etS  (-ets),  n.  pi.  [Of  uncertain  origin  ;  but  cf. 
AS.  wrigian  to  bend,  D.  wrikken  to  shake,  E.  wriggle.'] 
(Med.)  A  disease  which  affects  children,  and  which  is 
characterized  by  a  bulky  head,  crooked  spine  and  limbs, 
depressed  ribs,  enlarged  and  spongy  articular  epiphyses, 
tumid  abdomen,  and  short  stature,  together  with  clear 
and  often  premature  mental  faculties.  The  essential 
oanse  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  the  nondeposition  of 
earthy  salts  in  the  osteoid  tissues.  Children  afflicted 
with  this  malady  stand  and  walk  unsteadily.  Called  also 
rachHis. 

Rlck'et-y  (-§t-y),  a.     1.  Affected  with  rickets. 

2.  Feeble  in  the  joints  ;  imperfect ;  weak ;  shaky. 

Rlck'rack'  (-rak'),  n.  A  kind  of  openwork  ed^ng 
made  of  serpentine  braid. 

Rlck'stand'  (-stand'),  n.  A  flooring  or  framework 
on  which  a  rick  is  made. 

Ric'0-Chet'  (rik'6-sha'  or  rIk'o-shSt' ;  277),  n.  [F.] 
A  rebound  or  skipping,  as  of  a  ball  along  the  ground 
when  a  gun  is  fired  at  a  low  angle  of  elevation,  or  of  a 
flat  stone  thrown  along  the  surface  of  water. 

Ricochet  firing  (Mil.),  the  firing  of  guns  or  howitzers, 
usually  with  small  charges,  at  an  elevation  of  only  a  few 
degrees,  so  as  to  cause  the  balls  or  shells  to  bound  or 
skip  along  the  ground. 

Rlc'0-chet'  (rlk'o-shgf ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ric- 
OCHETTED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ricochettinq.]  To  operate 
upon  by  ricochet  firing.     See  Ricochet,  n.     [if.] 

Rio'0-chet',  v.  i.  To  skip  with  a  rebound  or  rebounds, 
as  a  flat  stone  on  the  surface  of  water,  or  a  cannon  ball 
on  the  ground.     See  Ricochet,  n. 

Rlc'tal  (rlk'tal),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
rictus  ;   as,  rictal  bristles. 

Rlc'ture  (-tur ;  135),  n.  [L.  ringi,  rictus,  to  open 
wide  the  mouth,  to  gape.]     A  gaping.     [06«.] 

II  Rlc'tUS  (-tiis),  n.  [L.,  the  aperture  of  the  mouth.] 
The  gape  of  the  mouth,  as  of  birds;  —  often  restricted 
to  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 

Rid  (rid),  imp,  &p.  p.  of  Ride,  v.  i.     lArchaio] 
He  rid  to  the  end  of  the  village,  where  he  alighted.  Thackeray. 

Rid,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Rid  or  Ridded  ;  p.  pr,  &  vb. 
n.  Ridding.]  [OE.  ridden,  redden,  AS.  hreadan  to  de- 
liver, liberate  ;  akin  to  J>.  &  LG.  redden,  G.  reltgn,  Dan. 
fedde,  Sw.  radda,  and  perhaps  to  Skr.  (rath  to  loosen.] 

1.  To  save ;  to  rescue  ;  to  deliver ;  —  with  out  of.  [06«.] 
Deliver  the  poor  and  needy  ;  rid  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the 

wicked.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  4. 

2.  To  free  ;  to  clear ;  to  disencumber ;  —  followed  by 
of.     "  Rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates."  Shak. 

I  never  nWderf  myself  of  an  overmastering  and  brooding  sense 
of  some  great  calamity  traveling  toward  me.  De  Quincey. 

3.  To  drive  away ;  to  remove  by  effort  or  violence ; 
to  make  away  with  ;  to  destroy.     [06«.] 

1  will  rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land.    Zev.  xxvi.  6. 
Death's  men,  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince  1    Skak. 

4.  To  get  over ;  to  dispose  of ;  to  dispatch ;  to  finish. 
[2J.]     "Willingness  rtds  way."  Shak. 

Mirth  will  make  us  rid  ground  faster  than  if  thieves  were  at 
DBT  tails.  J.  Wtbster. 

To  be  rid  of,  to  be  free  or  delivered  from.  —  To  get  rid 
of,  to  get  deliverance  from ;  to  free  one's  self  from. 

Rld'a-ble  (rid'S-b'l),  a.  Suitable  for  riding ;  as,  a 
ridable  horse  ;  a  ridable  road. 


Rld'dance  (rld'dans),  n.  1.  The  act  of  ridding  or 
freeing ;  deliverance ;  a  cleaning  up  or  out. 

Thou  Shalt  not  make  clean  riddance  of  the  corners  of  thy 
field.  Zev.  xxiii.  22. 

2.  The  state  of  being  rid  or  free ;  freedom ;  escape. 
" Riddance  from  all  adversity."  Hooker. 

Rid'den  (-d'n),  p,  p.  of  Ride. 

Rid'der  (-der),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  rids. 

Rld'dle  (rid'd'l),  n.  [OE.  ridil,  AS.  hridder ;  akin  to 
G.  reiter,  L.  cribrum,  and  to  Gr.  KpiVeic  to  distinguish, 
separate,  and  G.  rein  clean.  See  Geisis,  Certain.]  1.  A 
sieve  with  coarse  meshes,  usually  of  wire,  for  separating 
coarser  materials  from  finer,  as  chaff  from  grain,  cinders 
from  ashes,  or  gravel  from  sand. 

2.  A  board  having  a  row  of  pins,  set  zigzag,  between 
which  wire  is  drawn  to  straighten  it. 

Rid'dle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Riddled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Riddling  (-dling).]  1.  To  separate,  as  grain 
from  the  chaff,  with  a  riddle  ;  to  pass  through  a  riddle  ; 
as,  to  riddle  wheat ;  to  riddle  coal  or  gravel. 

2.  To  perforate  so  as  to  make  like  a  riddle  ;  to  make 
many  holes  in  ;  as,  a  house  riddled  with  shot. 

Rid'dle,  n.  [For  riddels,  s  being  misunderstood  as 
the  plural  ending ;  OE.  ridels,  redels,  AS.  rsedels  ;  akin 
to  D.  raadsel,  G.  rathsel ;  f r.  AS.  raidan  to  counsel  or  ad- 
vise, also,  to  guess.  V116.  Cf.  Read.]  Something  pro- 
posed to  be  solved  by  guessing  or  conjecture  ;  a  puzzling 
question  ;  an  ambiguous  proposition  ;  an  enigma ;  hence, 
anything  ambiguous  or  puzzling. 

To  wring  from  me,  and  tell  to  them,  my  secret, 
That  solved  the  riddle  which  I  had  proposed.        Milton. 
'T  was  a  strange  riddle  of  a  lady.  Hudibras. 

Rid'dle,  V.  t.    To  explain  ;  to  solve ;  to  unriddle. 

Riddle  me  this,  and  guess  him  if  you  can.       Dryden. 

Rid'dle,  V.  i.  To  speak  ambiguously  or  enigmatically. 
"  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily."  Shak. 

Rld'dler  (-dler),  n.  One  who  riddles  (grain,  sand,  etc.). 

Rld'dler,  n.    One  who  speaks  in,  or  propounds,  riddles. 

Rld'dling  (-dllng),  a.  Speaking  in  a  riddle  or  rid- 
dles; containing  a  riddle.  ^'Riddling  triplets."  Ten- 
nyson. —  Rid'dllng-ly,  adv. 

Ride  (rid),  v.  i.  [imp.  Rode  (rod)  (Rid  [rid],  archa- 
ic) ;  p.  p.  Ridden  (rid'd'n)  (Rid,  archaic) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Riding  (rid'Ing).]  [AS.  ridan  ;  akin  to  LG.  riden, 
D.  rijden,  G.  reiten,  OHG.  ritan,  Icel.  rlSa,  Sw.  rida, 
Dan.  ride;  cf.  L.  raeda  a  carriage,  which  is  from  a 
Celtic  word.  Cf.  Road.]  1.  To  be  carried  on  the  back 
of  an  animal,  as  a  horse. 

To-morrow,  when  ye  riden  by  the  way.       Chaucer, 

Let  your  master  ride  on  before,  and  do  you  gallop  after  him. 

Swift. 

2.  To  be  borne  in  a  carriage ;  as,  to  ride  in  a  coach,  in 
a  car,  and  the  like.     See  Synonym,  below. 

The  richest  inhabitants  exhibited  their  wealth,  not  by  riding 
in  gilded  carriages,  but  by  walking  the  streets  with  trains  of 
servants.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  be  borne  on  or  in  a  fluid ;  to  float ;  to  lie. 

Men  once  walked  where  ships  at  anchor  ride.    Dryden. 

4.  To  be  supported  in  motion  ;  to  rest. 

Strong  as  the  axletree 
On  which  heaven  rides.  Shak. 

On  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy!  Shak. 

6.  To  manage  a  horse,  as  an  equestrian. 

He  rode,  he  fenced,  he  moved  with  graceful  ease.    Lh-yden. 
6.  To  support  a  rider,  as  a  horse ;  to  move  under  the 
saddle  ;  as,  a  horse  rides  easy  or  hard,  slow  or  fast. 

To  ride  easy  (Naut.),  to  lie  at  anchor  without  violent 
pitching  or  straining  at  the  cables.  — To  ride  hard  {Naut.), 
to  pitch  violently.  —  To  ride  out.  (a)  To  go  upon  a  mili- 
tary expedition.  [Obs.]  Chaucer.  (6)  To  ride  m  the  open 
air.  [Colloq.]  —  To  ride  to  hounds,  to  ride  behind,  and 
near  to,  the  hounds  in  hunting. 

Syn.  —  Drive.  —  Ride,  Deive.  Ride  originally  meant 
(and  is  so  used  throughout  the  English  Bible)  to  be  car- 
ried on  horseback  or  in  a  vehicle  of  any  kind.  At  present 
in  England,  drive  is  the  word  applied  in  most  cases  to 
progress  in  a  carriage  ;  as,  a  drive  around  the  park,  etc.  ; 
while  ride  is  appropriated  to  progress  on  a  horse.  Johnson 
seems  to  sanction  this  distinction  by  giving  "to  travel 
on  horseback  "  as  the  leading  sense  of  ride  ;  though  he 
adds  "  to  <?ai;eZ  in  a  vehicle '"^as  a  secondary  sense.  This 
latter  use  of  the  word  still  occurs  to  some  extent ;  as, 
the  queen  rides  to  Parliament  in  her  coach  of  state ;  to 
ride  m  an  omnibus. 

"  Will  you  ride  over  or  drive  f  "  said  Lord  Willowby  to  his 
guest,  after  breakfast  that  morning.  W.  Black. 

Ride,  V.  t,  1.  To  sit  on,  so  as  to  be  carried ;  as,  to  ride 
a  horse ;  to  ride  a  bicycle. 

[They)  rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 

In  whirlwind.  3filion. 

2.  To  manage  insolently  at  wiU ;  to  domineer  over. 
The  nobility  could  no  longer  endure  to  be  ridden  by  bakers, 

cobblers,  and  brewers.  Swift. 

3.  To  convey,  as  by  riding ;  to  make  or  do  by  riding. 

The  only  men  that  safe  can  ride 

Mine  errands  on  the  Scottish  side.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  (Surg.)  To  overlap  (each  other) ;  —  said  of  bones 
or  fractured  fragments. 

To  ride  a  hobby,  to  have  some  favorite  occupation  or 
subject  of  talk.  —  To  rida  and  tie,  to  take  turn  with  an- 
other in  labor  and  rest ;  —  from  the  expedient  adopted  by 
two  persons  with  one  horse,  one  of  whom  rides  the  ani- 
mal a  certain  distance,  and  then  ties  him  for  the  use  of 
the  other,  who  is  coming  up  on  foot.  Fielding.  —  To  ride 
down,  (a)  To  ride  over ;  to  trample  down  in  riding ;  to 
overthrow  by  riding  against ;  as,  to  ride  down  an  enemy. 
(6)  (Naut.)  To  bear  down,  as  on  a  halyard  when  hoisting 
a  sail.  —  To  ride  out  (Naut.),  to  keep  safe  afloat  during 
(a  storm)  while  riding  at  anchor  or  when  hove  to  on  the 
open  sea ;  as,  to  ride  out  the  gale. 

Ride,  n.  1.  The  act  of  riding ;  an  excursion  on  horse- 
back or  in  a  vehicle. 

2.  A  saddle  horse.     [Prov.  Eng."]  Wright. 

3.  A  road  or  avenue  cut  in  a  wood,  or  through  grounds, 
to  be  used  as  a  place  for  riding ;  a  riding. 


Rl-dean'  (re-do'),  n,  [F.]  A  small  mound  of  earth ; 
ground  slightly  elevated  ;  a  small  ridge. 

Rld'en  (rld"n),  obs.  imp.  pi.  &p.  p.  of  Ride.    Chaucer, 

Ri'dent  (ri'dent),  a.  [L.  ridens,  p.  pr.  of  ridere  to 
laugh.]     Laughing.     [-R.]  Thackeray. 

Rld'er  (rid^er),  "•     1-  One  who,  or  that  which,  rides. 

2.  Formerly,  an  agent  who  went  out  with  samples  of 
goods  to  obtain  orders ;  a  commercial  traveler.     [Eng.] 

3.  One  who  breaks  or  manages  a  horse.  Shak. 

4.  An  addition  or  amendment  to  a  manuscript  or 
other  document,  which  is  attached  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper  ;  in  legislative  practice,  an  additional  clause  an- 
nexed to  a  bill  while  in  course  of  passage ;  something 
extra  or  burdensome  that  is  imposed. 

After  the  third  reading,  a  foolish  man  stood  up  to  propose  a 
rider.  Macaulay. 

This  [question]  was  a  rider  which  Mab  found  difficult  to 
answer.  A.  S.  Hardy. 

5.  (Math.)  A  problem  of  more  than  usual  difficulty 
added  to  another  on  an  examination  paper. 

6.  [D.  rijder.]  A  Dutch  gold  coin  having  the  figure 
of  a  man  on  horseback  stamped  upon  it. 

His  mcldy  money  I  half  a  dozen  riders.    J.  Fletcher, 

7.  (^Mining)  Rock  material  in  a  vein  of  ore,  dividing  it. 

8.  (Shipbuilding)  An  interior  rib  occasionally  fixed  in 
a  ship's  hold,  reaching  from  the  keelson  to  the  beams  of 
the  lower  deck,  to  strengthen  her  frame.  Totten, 

9.  (Naut.)  The  second  tier  of  casks  in  a  vessel's  hold. 

10.  A  small  forked  weight  which  straddles  the  beam 
of  a  balance,  along  which  it  can  be  moved  in  the  manner 
of  the  weight  on  a  steelyard. 

11.  A  robber.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]        Drummond. 
Rider's  bone  (Med.),  a  bony  deposit  In  the  muscles  of 

the  upper  and  innei  part  of  the  thigh,  due  to  the  pressure 
and  irritation  caused  by  the  saddle  in  riding. 

Rld'er-less,  a.  Having  no  rider  ;  as,  a  riderj/sss 
horse.  Jff.  Kingsley, 

Ridge  (rij),  n.  [OE.  rigge  the  back,  AS.  hrycg  ;  akm 
to  D.  rug,  G.  rUcken,  OHG.  rucki,  hrukki,  Icel.  hryggr, 
Sw.  rygg,  Dan.  ryg.  V16.  Cf.  Rig  a  ridge.]  1.  The 
back,  or  top  of  the  back  ;  a  crest.  Mudibrat. 

2.  A  range  of  hills  or  mountains,  or  the  upper  part  of 
such  a  range ;  any  extended  elevation  between  valleys. 
"  The  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps."  Shak, 

Part  rise  in  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct.         Milton, 

3.  A  raised  line  or  strip,  as  of  ground  thrown  up  by  a 
plow  or  left  between  furrows  or  ditches,  or  as  on  the  sur- 
face of  metal,  cloth,  or  bone,  etc. 

4.  (Arch.)  The  intersection  of  two  surfaces  forming  a 
salient  angle,  especially  the  angle  at  the  top  between  the 
opposite  slopes  or  sides  of  a  roof  or  a  vault. 

5.  (Fort.)  The  highest  portion  of  the  glacis  proceeding 
from  the  salient  angle  of  the  covered  way.       Stocgueler, 

Ridge,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ridged  (rljd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Ridging.]     1.  To  form  a  ridge  of ;  to  furnish  with 
a  ridge  or  ridges ;  to  make  into  a  ridge  or  ridges. 
Bristles  ranged  like  those  that  ridge  the  back 
Of  chafed  wild  boars.  Miltea, 

2.  To  form  into  ridges  with  the  plow,  as  land. 

3.  To  wrinkle.     "  With  a  forehead  ^t'rfg'ec?. "     Cowper, 
Rldge'band'  (rlj'bSnd'),  n.     The  part  of  a  harness 

which  passes  over  the  saddle,  and  supports  the  shafts  of  a 
cart ;  —  called  also  ridgerope,  and  ridger,         Hallitvell, 

Rldge'bone'  (-bon'),  n.    The  backbone.     [06s.] 

Blood  .  .  ,  lying  cluttered  about  the  ridgebone.    Holland, 

Rlog'el  (rij'el),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Ridgelins. 

Rldge'let  (rlj'Igt),  n.    A  little  ridge. 

Ridge'ling  (-ling),  n.  [Prov.  E.  riggilt,  riggot,  ait 
animal  half  castrated,  a  sheep  having  only  one  testicle ; 
cf.  Prov.  G.  rigel,  rig,  a  barrow  hog,  rigler  a  cock  half 
castrated.]    (Zo'dl.)  A  half-castrated  male  animal. 

Ridge'piece' (-pes'),  i        sppRtdoppotf 

Rldge'plate'  (-plaf), }  "•    ^^^  Ridgepole. 

Rldge'pole'  (-poF),  re.  (Arch.)  The  timber  forming 
the  ridge  of  a  roof,  into  which  the  rafters  are  secured. 

Ridge'rope'  (-rop'),  re.  (Naut.)  See  lAfe  line  (a),  un- 
der  Life. 

Rldg'ing-ly  (rij'Ing-l^),  adv.    So  as  to  form  ridges. 

Rldg'y  (-f),  a.  Having  a  ridge  or  ridges ;  rising  in  a 
ridge.     "  Lifted  on  a  rWj'!/ wave. "  Pope, 

Rld'i-cle  (rid'I-k'l),  re.    Ridicule.     [Obs.]  Foxe, 

Rld'1-CUle  (rld'i-kul),  n.  [F.  ridicule,  L.  ridiculum  a 
jest,  fr.  ridiculus.  See  Ridiculous.]  1.  An  object  of 
sport  or  laughter ;  a  laughingstock ;  a  laughing  matter. 

[Marlborough)  was  so  miserably  ignorant,  that  his  deficiencies 
made  him  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries.  Buckle, 

To  the  people  . . .  but  a  trifle,  to  the  king  but  aridicule.  Foxe. 

2.  Remarks  concerning  a  subject  or  a  person  designed 
to  excite  laughter  with  a  degree  of  contempt;  wit  of 
that  species  which  provokes  contemptuous  laughter; 
disparagement  by  making  a  person  an  object  of  laughter; 
banter ;  —  a  term  lighter  than  derision. 

We  have  in  great  measure  restricted  the  meaning  of  ridicule, 
which  would  properly  extend  over  the  whole  region  of  the 
ridiculous,  —  the  laughable,  —  and  we  have  narrowed  it  so  that 
in  common  usage  it  mostly  corresponds  to  *'  derision,"  which 
does  indeed  involve  personal  and  offensive  feelings.  Hare, 

Safe  from  the  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne, 
Yet  touched  and  shamed  by  ridicule  alone.  Pope, 

3.  Quality  of  being  ridiculous ;  ridiculousness.    [Obs.] 

To  see  the  ridicule  of  this  practice.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Derision;  banter;  raillery;  burlesque;  mock- 
ery ;  irony ;  satire  ;  sarcasm  ;  gibe ;  jeer  ;  sneer.  —  Rid- 
icule, Dekision:  Both  words  imply  disapprobation ;  but 
ridicule  usually  signifies  good-natured,  fun-loving  oppo- 
sition without  manifest  malice,  while  derision  is  com- 
monly bitter  and  scornful,  and  sometimes  malignant. 

Rld'1-cule,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ridiculed  (-kiild) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ridiculing.]    To  laugh  at  mockingly  or 

disparagingly ;   to  awaken  ridicule  toward  ei  respecting. 

I  've  known  the  young,  who  ridiculed  his  rage.    Goldsmith, 

Syn.  — To  deride;  banter;  rally  ;  burlesque ;  mock  •, 
satirize ;  lampoon.    See  Deride. 
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Hld'l-CUle  (rTdl-kul),  a.     [F.]    Ridiculous.     [0J«.] 

This  acticn  .  .  .  became  so  ridicule,  Aubrey. 

Eld'l-CU'ler  (-kii'ler),  re.     One  who  ridicules. 

Rl-diC'U-llze  (rt-dik'u-liz),  V.  t.  To  make  ridiculous  ; 
to  ridicule.     \Obs.'\  Chapman. 

Rl-diC'U-Ios'i-ty  (-15s'I-ty),  n.  Tlie  quality  or  state 
of  being  ridiculous;  ridiculousness;  also,  something  ri- 
diculous.    \_Archaic\  Bailey. 

Rl-dlC'u-lOUS  (rt-dik'u-lus),  a.  [L.  ridiculosus,  ri- 
diculus,  fr.  ridere  to  laugh.  Cf.  Risible.]  1.  Fitted  to 
excite  ridicule  ;  absurd  and  laughable  ;  unworthy  of  se- 
rious consideration ;  as,  a  ridiculous  dress  or  behavior. 

Agricola,  discerning  that  those  little  targets  and  unwieldy 
glaives  ill  pointed  would  soon  become  ridiculous  against  the 
thrust  and  close,  commanded  three  JBatav*.iQ  cohorts  ...  to 
draw  up  and  come  to  handy  strokes.  Milton. 

2.  Involving  or  expressing  ridicule,     [i?.] 

[It]  provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Ludicrous ;  laughable ;  risible  ;  droll ;  comical ; 
absurd ;  preposterous.    See  Ludicrous. 
— Rl-dlc'u-lous-ly,  adv.  —  Ri-dio'u-lons-ness,  re. 

Rid'ing  (rld'Ing),  re.  [For  thriding,  Icel.  priSjungr 
the  third  part,  fr.  priSi  third,  akin  to  E.  third.  See 
Thikd.]  One  of  the  three  jurisdictions  into  which  the 
county  of  York,  in  England,  is  divided; — formerly  un- 
der the  government  of  a  reeve.  They  are  called  the 
North,  the  East,  and  the  West,  Riding.  Blackstone. 

Rid'ing,  a.  1.  Employed  to  travel ;  traveling  ;  as,  a 
rtdjret;  clerk.     "One  rirfinjr  apparitor."  Ayliffe. 

2.  Used  for  riding  on ;  as,  a  riding  horse. 

3.  Used  for  riding,  or  wlien  riding ;  devoted  to  rid- 
faig ;  as,  a  riding  whip  ;  a  riding  habit ;  a  riding  day, 

Kidlng  clerk,  (a)  A  clerk  who  traveled  for  a  conuner- 
cial  house.  [Obs.  Eng.]  (6)  One  of  the  "  six  clerks  "  for- 
merly attached  to  the  English  Court  of  Chancery.  —  Rid- 
ing hood,  (a)  A  hood  formerly  worn  by  women  when 
riding.  (6)  A  kind  of  cloak  with  a  hood.  —Kidlng  master, 
an  instructor  in  horsemanship.  —  Eidlng  rhyme  (Pros.), 
the  meter  of  five  accents,  with  couplet  rhyme ;  —  proba- 
bly so  called  from  the  mounted  pilgrims  described  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  Dr.  Guest. —'Riiing  school,  a  school 
or  place  where  the  art  of  ridings  is  taught. 

Rid'ing,  n.     1.  The  act  or  state  of  one  who  rides. 

2.  A  festival  procession.     \_Obs.'\ 

When  there  any  riding  was  in  Cheap,       Chaucer. 

3.  Same  as  Ride,  re.,  3.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  A  district  in  charge  of  an  excise  officer.     [Srejr.] 

II  Ri-dOt'tO  (re-dot'to),  re.     [It.,  fr,  LL.  rediictus  a  re- 
treat.    See  Redoubt.]     A  favorite  Italian  public  enter- 
tainment, consisting  of  music  and  dancing,  —  held  gener- 
ally on  fast  eves.  Brande  <Ss  C. 
There  are  to  be  ridottos  at  guinea  tickets.        Walpole. 

Rl-dOt'tO,  V.  i.    To  hold  ridottos.    [iJ,]   J.  G.  Cooper. 

Rle(ri),  re.    See  Rye.     [06i.]  Holland. 

Rle  grass.  (.Bat.)  (a)  A  kind  of  wild  barley  (Hordeum 
matense).    Dr.  Prior,    (b)  Ray  grass.    Br.  Prior. 

RIef(ref),re.    [See  Reave.]    Robbery.    [Obs.  or  Scot.l 

RiefbOO  (ret'bok),  re.  [D.  riet  reed  +  bok  buck-j 
IZo'dl.)  The  reedbuck,  a 
South  African  antelope 
{Cervicapra  arundina- 
cea) ;  —  so  called  from 
its  frequenting  dry 
places  covered  with 
high  grass  or  reeds. 
Its  color  is  yellowish 
brown.  Called  also  in- 
ghalla,  and  rietbok. 

Rife  (rif),  a.  [AS. 
nf  abundant,  or  Icel. 
rifr  munificent ;  akin 
to  OD.  rijf,  rijve,  abun- 
dant.] 1.  Prevailing ;  ^- 
prevalent ;   abounding. 

Before  the  plague  of 
London,  inflammations  of 
the  lungs  were  rife  and  mortal. 

Even  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  listening  ear. 

2.  Having  power  ;  active ;  nimble.     [06i.] 

What  I  I  am  rife  a  little  yet.  J. 

— Rlle'Iy,  adv.  —  Rife'ness,  re. 

Rif'fle  (rif'f '1),  re.  [Cf.  G.  riffeln,  riefeln,  to  groove. 
Cf.  EiFLE  a  gun.]  (^Mining)  A  trough  or  sluice  having 
cleats,  grooves,  or  steps  across  the  bottom  for  holding 
quicksilver  and  catching  particles  of  gold  when  aurifer- 
ous earth  is  washed ;  also,  one  of  the  cleats,  grooves,  or 
Bteps  in  such  a  trough.     Also  called  ripple. 

RU'flei:  (-fler),  re.  [See  Riffle.]  A  curved  file  used 
in  carving  wood  and  marble. 

Rilf'raff  (rifrAf),  re,  [OE.  rif  and  raf  every  parti- 
cle, OF.  rif  el  raf.  Of.  Raff,  and  1st  Rifle.]  Sweep- 
ings ;  refuse  ;  the  lowest  order  of  society.     Beau.  &  Fl. 

Ri'fle  (ri'f '1),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rifled  (-fid) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Rifling  (-fling).]  [F.  rifler  to  rifle,  sweep 
away  ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  Raff.]  1.  To  seize  and 
bear  away  by  force ;  to  snatch  away ;  to  carry  off. 

Till  time  shall  rifle  every  youthful  grace.  Pope. 

2.  To  strip ;  to  rob ;  to  pillage.  Piers  Plowman. 

Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have  about  ye : 

If  not,  we  '11  make  you  sit  and  r\fle  you,  Shak. 

3.  To  raffle.     lObs  ]  J.  Webster. 

Chapman. 
Bp.  Hall. 


Rietboc.    (^b) 


Arbuihnot. 
Milton. 


[Obsl 

Ri'fle,  V.  i.    1.  To  raffle.     [06s.] 
2.  To  commit  robbery.     [iJ.] 


the  inside  of  whose  barrel  is  grooved  with  spiral  chan- 
nels, thus  giving  the  ball  a  rotary  motion  and  insuring 
greater  accuracy  of  fire.  As  a  military  firearm  it  has  su- 
perseded the  musket. 

2.  pi.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  soldiers  armed  with  rifles. 

3.  A  strip  of  wood  covered  with  emery  or  a  similar 
material,  used  for  sharpening  scythes. 

Rifle  pit  (Mil.),  a  trench  for  sheltering  sharpshooters. 

Ri'fle  (ri'f'l),  V.  i.  1.  To  groove  ;  to  channel ;  espe- 
cially, to  groove  internally  with  spiral  channels ;  as,  to 
rifle  a  gun  barrel  or  a  cannon. 

2.  To  whet  with  a  rifle.     See  Rifle,  re.,  3. 

Ri'fle-bird'  (-herd'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  beautiful  birds  of 
Australia  and  New  Guinea,  of 
the  genera  Ptiloris  and  Cras- 
pidophora,  allied  to  the  para- 
dise birds. 


Kiflebird  (Ptiloris  para- 
disea).    Male. 


Ri'Qe,  n.  [Akin  to  Dan.  rijle,  or  riffel,  the  rifle  of  a 
gun,  a  chamfer  (cf.  riffel,  njfeZbosse,  a  rifle  gun,  rifle  to 
rifle  a  gun,  G,  riefeln,  riefen,  to  chamfer,  groove),  and 
B.  rive.    See  RrvE,  and  cf.  Riffle,  Rivel.]     1.  A  gun. 


__  The  largest  and  best 
known  species  is  Ptiloris  ijara- 
disea  of  Australia.  Its  general 
color  is  rich  velvety  brown, 
glossed  with  lilac ;  the  under 
parts  are  varied  with  rich  olive 
green,  and  the  head,  throat, 
and  two  middle  tail  feathers 
are  brilliant  metallic  green, 

Ri'Qe-man  (-mon),  re.  ;  pi. 
Riflemen  (-men),  {Mil.)  A 
soldier  armed  with  a  rifle, 

Ri'fler  (ri'fler),  re.  One  who 
rifles ;  a  robber. 

Ri'fllng  (ri'fling),  n.  (a) 
The  act  or  process  of  making  the  grooves  in  a  rifled  can- 
non or  gun  barrel,  (S)  The  system  of  grooves  in  a  rifled 
gun  barrel  or  cannon. 

Shtmt  rifling,  rifling  for  cannon,  in  which  one  side  of 
the  groove  is  made  deeper  than  the  other,  to  facilitate 
loading  with  shot  having  projecUons  which  enter  by  the 
deeper  part  of  the  grooves. 

Rift  (rift),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Rive.  Spenser. 

Rift,  re.  [Written  also  reft."]  [Dan.  rift,  fr.  rive  to 
rend.  See  Rive.]  1.  An  opening  made  by  riving  or 
splitting  ;  a  cleft ;  a  fissure.  Spenser. 

2.  A  shallow  place  in  a  stream ;  a  ford. 

Rift,  V.   t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rifted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 

Rifting.]    To  cleave  ;  to  rive  ;  to  split ;  as,  to  rift  an 

oak  or  a  rock ;  to  rift  the  clouds.  Longfellow. 

To  dwell  these  rifted  rocks  between.     Wordsworth. 

Rift,  V.  i.    1.  To  burst  open ;  to  split.  Shak. 

Timber  .  •  .  not  apt  to  rift  with  ordnance.       Baccn. 

2.  To  belch.    [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.l 

Rift'er  (-er),  n.    A  rafter,     [06s.]  Holland. 

Rig  (rig),  re.    [See  Ridge.]   A  ridge.    [Prov.  or  Scot.'] 

Rig,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Rigged  (rigd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Rigging  (-ging).]  [Norweg.  rigga  to  bind,  particularly, 
to  wrap  round,  rig;  cf.  AS.  wrihan  to  cover.]  1.  To 
furnish  with  apparatus  or  gear  ;  to  fit  with  tackling. 

2.  To  dress  ;  to  equip  ;  to  clothe,  especially  in  an  odd 
or  fanciful  manner ;  —  commonly  followed  by  out. 

Jack  was  rigged  out  in  his  gold  and  silver  lace.    L^ Estrange. 

To  rig  a  purchase,  to  adapt  apparatus  so  as  to  get  a 
purchase  for  moving  a  weight,  as  with  a  lever,  tackle, 
capstan,  etc.  —  To  rig  a  ship  (NauL),  to  fit  the  shrouds, 
stays,  braces,  etc.,  to  their  respective  masts  and  yards. 

Rig,  re,  1,  (Naut.)  The  peculiar  fitting  in  shape,  num- 
ber, aud  arrangement  of  sails  and  masts,  by  which  differ- 
ent types  of  vessels  are  distinguished ;  as,  schooner  rig, 
ship  rig,  etc.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

2.  Dress ;  esp.,  odd  or  fanciful  clothing.     [Colloq.] 
Rig,  re.     [Cf.  Wriggle.]     1.  A  romp;  a  wanton;  one 

given  to  unbecoming  conduct.     [Obs.~\  Puller, 

%.  A  sportive  or  unbecoming  trick ;  a  frolic. 

3.  A  blast  of  wind.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Wright. 
That  uncertain  season  before  the  rigs  of  Michaelmas  were  yet 

well  composed.  Burke. 

To  run  a  rig,  to  play  a  trick  ;  to  engage  in  a  frolic  ;  to 
do  something  strange  and  unbecoming. 

He  little  dreamt  when  he  set  out 
Of  running  such  a  rig.  Cowper. 

Rig,  V.  i.  To  play  the  wanton  ;  to  act  in  an  unbecom- 
ing manner  ;  to  play  tricks.  "  Rigging  and  rifling  all 
ways."  Chapman. 

Rig,  v.t.  To  make  free  with;  hence,  to  steal;  to 
pilfer.     [Obs.  or  Prov.]  Tusser. 

To  rig  the  market  (Stock  Exchange),  to  raise  or  lower 
market  prices,  as  by  some  fraud  or  trick.    [Cant] 

Rig'a-doon'  (rlg'a-doon'),  re.    [F,  rigodon,  rigaudon.] 

A  gay,  lively  dance  for  one  couple,  —  said  to  have  been 

borrowed  from  Provence  in  France.  W.  Irving. 

Whose  dancing  dogs  in  rigadoons  excel,        Wolcott. 

Rl'ga  fir'  (ri'g4  fer'  or  le'-).  [So  called  from  Riga,  a 
city  in  Russia.]  (Bot.)  A  species  of  pine  (Pinus  stjlves- 
tris),  and  its  wood,  which  affords  a  valuable  timber  ;  — 
called  also  Scotch  pine,  and  red  or  yellow  deal.  It  grows 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  in  Siberia. 

Ri-ga'tion  (rt-ga'shfin),  re.  [L.  rigatio,  fr.  rigare  to 
water.]    See  Irrigation.     [Obs.] 

Ri'gel  (ri'gSl),  re.  [Ar.  rijl,  properly,  foot.]  {As- 
tron. )  A  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  left  ifoot 
of  the  constellation  Orion.     [Written  also  Eegel.] 

Rl-ges'cent  (ri-jSs'sent),  a.  [L.  rigescens,  p,  pr,  fr, 
rigescere  to  grow  stiff,]     Growing  stiff  or  numb. 

Rig'ger  (rig'ger),  re.     1.   One  who  rigs  or  dresses; 
one  whose  occupation  is  to  fit  the  rigging  of  a  ship. 
2.  A  cylindrical  pulley  or  drum  in  machinery.     [J?.] 

Rig'glng  (-gTng),  re.  Dress ;  tackle  ;  especially 
(Naut.),  the  ropes,  cliains,  etc.,  tliat  support  the  masts 
and  spars  of  a  vessel,  and  serve  as  purchases  for  adjusting 
the  sails,  etc.     See  Plust.  of  Ship  and  of  Sails. 

Running  rigging  (Naut.),  all  those  ropes  used  in  bracing 
the  yards,  making  and  shortening  sail,  etc.,  such  as  braces, 


sheets,  halyards,  clew  lines,  and  the  like.  —  Standing  rig- 
ging (Naut.),  the  shrouds  and  stays. 

Rig'glsh  (rig'gish),  a.  Like  a  rig  or  wanton.  [Obs.] 
"Piggish  and  unmaidenly."  Bp.  Hall. 

Rig'gle  (rig'g'l),  V.  i.    See  Wriggle. 

Rig'gle,  re.     The  European  lance  fish.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Rigllt  (rit),  a.  [OE.  right,  riht,  AS.  riht;  akin  to 
D.  regt,  OS.  &  OHG.  reht,  G.  recht,  Dan.  ret,  Svv.  rdtt, 
Icel.  reltr,  Goth,  raihts,  L.  rectus,  p.  p.  of  regere  to  guide, 
rule ;  cf.  Skr.  rju  straight,  right.  V115.  Cf.  Adroit, 
Alert,  Correct,  Dress,  Regular,  Rector,  Recto,  Rec- 
tum, Regent,  Region,  Realm,  Rich,  Royal,  Rule.] 

1.  Straight ;  direct ;  not  crooked ;  as,  a  right  line. 
" Rigid  as  any  line."  Chaucer. 

2.  Upright ;  erect  from  a  base ;  having  an  upright 
axis ;  not  oblique  ;  as,  right  ascension  ;  a  right  pyramid 
or  cone. 

3.  Conformed  to  the  constitution  of  man  and  the  will 
of  God,  or  to  justice  and  equity ;  not  deviating  from  the 
true  and  just;  according  with  truth  and  duty;  just;  true. 

That  which  is  conformable  to  the  Supreme  Rule  is  absolutely 
right,  and  is  called  right  simply  without  relation  to  a  special 
end.  Whately. 

4.  Fit ;  suitable ;  proper ;  correct ;  becoming  ;  as,  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place  ;  the  right  way  from  London 
to  Oxford. 

5.  Characterized  by  reality  or  genuineness ;  real ;  ac- 
tual; not  spurious.     "  His  n'^A^  wife. "  Chaucer. 

In  this  battle,  .  .  .  the  Britons  never  more  plainly  manifested 
themselves  to  be  Hght  barbarians.  Milton, 

6.  According  with  truth ;  passing  a  true  judgment ; 
conforming  to  fact  or  intent ;  not  mistaken  or  wrong ; 
not  erroneous ;  correct ;  as,  this  is  the  right  faith. 

You  are  right.  Justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well.     Sliak, 

If  there  be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  inference  is  .  .  . 

right,  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.**        Locke. 

7.  Most  favorable  or  convenient ;  fortunate. 

The  lady  has  been  disappointed  on  the  right  side.    Spectator, 

8.  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  side  of  the  body  in  man  on 
which  the  muscular  action  is  usually  stronger  than  on 
the  other  side ;  —  opposed  to  left  when  used  in  reference 
to  a  part  of  the  body ;  as,  the  right  side,  hand,  arm. 
Also  applied  to  the  corresponding  side  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals. 

Became  the  sovereign's  favorite,  his  right  hand.    Longfellow. 

(1^^  In  designating  the  banks  of  a  river,  right  and  left 
are  used  always  with  reference  to  the  position  of  one  who 
is  facing  in  the  direction  of  the  current's  flow. 

9.  Well  placed,  disposed,  or  adjusted;  orderly;  well 
regulated  ;  correctly  done, 

10.  Designed  to  be  placed  or  worn  outward  ;  as,  the 
right  side  of  a  piece  of  cloth. 

At  right  angles,  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle  or  right  an> 
gles,  as  when  one  line  crosses  another  perpendicularly. 

—  Right  and  left,  in  both  or  all  directions.  [Colloq.]  — 
Eight  and  left  coupling  (Pipe  fitting),  a  convliag  the  op- 
posite ends  of  which  are  tapped  for  a  right-handed  screw 
and  a  left-handed  screw,  respectively.  —  Eight  angle,  (a) 
The  angle  formed  by  one  line  meeting 
another  perpendicularly,  as  the  an- 
gles ABI),  BBC.  (b)  (Spherics)  A 
spherical  angle  included  between  the 
axes  of  two  great  circles  whose  planes 
are  perpendicular  to  each  other.  — 
Eight  ascension.    See  under  Ascension.  A 

—  Right  Center  (Politics),  those  mem-  -pi^v.  i,,„i.. 
bers  belonging  to  the  Center  in  a  legis-  '^'=°'  Angles, 
lative  assembly  who  have  sympathies  with  the  Right  on 
pohtical  questions.  See  Center,  re.,  .5.  —  Eight  cone, 
Rigllt  cylinder.  Right  prism,  Right  pyramid  (0e07yi.),  a 
cono,  cylinder,  prism,  or  pyramid,  the  axis  of  which  is 
perpendicular  to  the  base.  —  Right  line.    See  under  Line. 

—  Right  sailing  (Naut.).  sailing  on  one  of  the  four  cardi- 
nal points,  so  as  to  alter  a  ship's  latitude  or  its  longi- 
tude, but  not  both.  Ham,  Nav,  Encyc— Right  sphers: 
(Astron.  &  Geog.),  a  sphere  in  such  a  position  that  the 
equator  cuts  the  horizon  at  right  angles ;  in  spherical  pro- 
jections, that  position  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  primi- 
tive plane  coincides  with  the  plane  of  the  equator. 

|@^  liight  is  used  eUipticaUy  for  it  is  right,  what  you- 
say  is  right,  true. 

"Right,"  cries  his  lordship.  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Straight  ;  direct ;  perpendicular  ;  upright ; 
lawful ;  rightful ;  true ;  correct ;  just ;  equitable  ;  prop- 
er;  fit ;  suitable ;  becoming. 

Rigllt,  adv.     1.  In  a  right  manner. 

2.  In  a  right  or  straight  line ;  directly ;  hence, 
straightway  ;  immediately ;  next ;  as,  he  stood  right  be- 
fore me  ;  it  went  7-ight  to  the  mark  ;  he  came  right  out ; 
he  followed  right  after  the  guide. 

Unto  Dian's  temple  goeth  she  right.         Chaucer^ 
Let  thine  eyes  look  n'ff/i?  on.  Prov.  iv.  25. 

Piiiht  across  its  track  there  lay, 
Down  in  the  water,  a  long  reef  of  gold.       Tennyson, 

3.  Exactly ;  just.     [Obs.  or  Colloq.] 

Came  he  right  now  to  sing  a  raven's  note  ?         Shak. 

4.  According  to  the  law  or  will  of  God ;  conforming 
to  the  standard  of  truth  and  justice  ;  righteously  ;  as,  to 
live  right ;  to  judge  right. 

5.  According  to  any  rule  of  art ;  correctly. 

You  with  strict  discipline  instructed  right.    Roscommon. 

6.  According  to  fact  or  truth  ;  actually  ;  truly  ;  really ; 
correctly  ;  exactly  ;  as,  to  tell  a  story  right.  "  Right  at 
mine  own  cost."  Chaucer. 

Right  aa  it  were  a  steed  of  Lumbardye.      CItaucer. 
His  wounds  so  smarted  that  ho  slept  right  naught.    Fairfax. 

7.  In  a  great  degree  ;  very  ;  wholly  ;  unqualifiedly  ; 
extremely ;  highly ;  as,  right  humble ;  right  noble ;  right 
valiant.    "He  was  not  n".(7/i<  fat."  Chaucer, 

For  '.vhich  I  should  be  right  sorry.  Tyndale. 

[I]  return  those  duties  back  us  are  right  tit.  Shak. 

51^°"  In  this  sense  now  chiefly  prefixed  to  titles ;  as, 

ri^t  honorable  ;  right  reverend. 

Right  honorable,  a  title  given  in  England  to  peers  and. 
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peeresses,  to  the  eldest  sons  and  all  daughters  of  such 
peers  as  have  rank  above  viscounts,  and  to  all  privy  coun- 
cilors ;  also,  to  certain  civic  officers,  as  the  lord  mayor  of 
Loudon,  of  York,  and  of  Dubhn. 

'^W^  Right  is  used  in  composition  with  other  adverbs, 
as  u-pright,  dov/nrig'ht,  forthright,  etc. 

Right  along,  without  cessation ;  continuously ;  as,  to 
work  right  along  for  several  hours.  [Colloq.  U.  S.'\  — 
Right  away,  or  Right  off,  at  once  ;  straightway ;  without 
delay.  [Colloq.  u.  S.]  "  We  wiU  .  .  .  shut  ourselves  up 
in  the  office  and  do  the  work  right  off."  D.  Webster. 

Right  (rit),  n.  [AS.  riht.  See  Right,  a.]  1.  That 
which  is  right  or  correct.  Speciflcally  :  (a)  The  straight 
course  ;  adherence  to  duty ;  obedience  to  lawful  author- 
ity, divine  or  human  ;  freedom  from  guilt,  —  the  oppo- 
site of  moral  wrong,  (b)  A  true  statement ;  freedom  from 
error  or  falsehood  ;  adherence  to  truth  or  fact. 
Seldom  your  opinions  err  ; 
Your  eyes  are  always  in  the  right.  Prior. 

(c)  A  just  judgment  or  action ;  that  which  Is  true  or 
proper y justice  ;  uprightness;  integrity. 

Long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful  knight, 

And  well  deserved,  had  fortune  done  him  right.    Dryden. 

2.  That  to  which  one  has  a  just  claim.     Specifically  : 

(a)  That  which  one  has  a  natural  claim  to  exact. 
There  are  no  rights  whatever,  without  corresponding  duties. 

Coleridge. 

(b)  That  which  one  has  a  legal  or  social  claim  to  do  or  to 
exact ;  legal  power  ;  authority  ;  as,  a  sheriff  has  a  right 
to  arrest  a  criminal,  (c)  That  which  justly  belongs  to 
one  ;  that  which  one  has  a  claim  to  possess  or  own  ;  the 
interest  or  share  which  anyone  has  in  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty ;  title  ;  claim  ;  interest ;  ownership. 

Born  free,  he  sought  his  right.  Dryden. 

Hast  thou  not  right  to  all  created  things  ?       Milton. 

Men  have  no  right  to  what  is  not  reasonable.      Burke. 

(d)  Privilege  or  Immunity  granted  by  authority. 

3.  The  right  side  ;  the  side  opposite  to  the  left. 

Led  her  to  the  Souldan's  right.  Spenser. 

4.  In  some  legislative  bodies  of  Europe  (as  in  France), 
those  members  collectively  who  are  conservatives  or 
monarchists.    See  Center,  5. 

5.  The  outward  or  most  finished  surface,  as  of  a  piece 
of  cloth,  a  carpet,  etc. 

At  all  rights,  at  all  points;  in  all  respects.  [Obs.] 
Chaucer.  —  Bill  of  rights,  a  list  of  rights ;  a  paper  con- 
taining a  declaration  of  rights,  or  the  declaration  itself. 
See  under  Bill.  —By  right,  By  rights,  or  By  good  rights, 
rightly ;  properly ;  correctly. 

He  should  himself  use  it  bg  right.  Chaucer. 

I  should  have  been  a  woman  bg  right.  Shak. 

— Dlvins  right,  or  Divine  right  of  kings,  a  name  given  to 
the  patriarchal  theory  of  government,  especially  to  the 
doctrine  that  no  misconduct  and  no  dispossession  can  for- 
feit the  right  of  a  monarch  or  his  heirs  to  the  throne,  and 
to  the  obedience  of  the  people.  —  To  rights,  (a)  In  a  di- 
rect line  :  straight.  [B.]  Woodward,  (b)  At  once  ;  di- 
rectly. [Obs.  or  Colloq.]  Swift.  —To  set  to  rights.  To  put 
to  rights,  to  put  in  good  order ;  to  adjust ;  to  regulate,  as 
what  is  out  of  order.  -Writ  of  right  (Law),  a  writ  which 
lay  to  recover  lands  in  fee  simple,  unjustly  withheld  from 
the  true  owner.    Blackstone. 

Right,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Righted  ;  p.  pr.  4  vb.  n. 
Righting.]  [AS.  rihtan.  See  Right,  a.]  1.  To  bring 
or  restore  to  the  proper  or  natural  position  ;  to  set  up- 
right ;  to  make  right  or  straight  (that  which  has  been 
wrong  or  crooked) ;  to  correct. 

2.  To  do  justice  to ;  to  relieve  from  wrong ;  to  restore 
rights  to ;  to  assert  or  regain  the  rights  of  ;  as,  to  right 
the  oppressed  ;  to  right  one's  self ;  also,  to  viudicate. 

So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent.  Shak. 

All  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed 
to  suffer  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by 
abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.     JeJTerson. 

To  right  a  vessel  (Naut.),  to  restore  her  to  an  upright 
position  after  careening.  —  To  right  the  helm  (iVa«i.),  to 
place  it  in  line  with  the  keel. 

Right,  v.  i.  1.  To  recover  the  proper  or  natural  con- 
dition or  position ;  to  become  upright. 

2.  (Naut.)  Hence,  to  regain  an  upright  position,  as  a 
ship  or  boat,  after  careening. 

Rlght'-a-hOUt'  (rit'a^bouf),  n.  \_Eight,  adv.  -)- 
about,  adv.]  A  turning  directly  about  by  the  right,  so 
as  to  face  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  also,  the  quarter 
directly  opposite ;  as,  to  turn  to  the  right-about. 

To  send  to  the  right-about,  to  cause  to  turn  toward  the 
opposite  point  or  quarter ;  —  hence,  of  troops,  to  cause  to 
turn  and  retreat.    {Colloq.\  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Rlght'-an'gled  (-Sn'g'ld),  a.  Containing  a  right  an- 
gle or  right  angles  ;  as,  a  right-angled  triangle. 

Rlght'en  (-'n),  v.  t.    To  do  justice  to.     \_Obs.'] 

Relieve  ^marginal  reading,  righten]  the  oppressed.    Isa.  i.  17. 

Rlght'eous  (ri'chiis ;  277),  a.  [OE.  rightwys,  right- 
wise,  AS.  rihtwis  ;  riht  right  -f-  wis  wise,  having  wisdom, 
prudent.  See  Right,  a..  Wise,  a.]  Doing,  or  according 
with,  that  which  is  right;  yielding  to  all  their  due;  just; 
equitable  ;  especially,  free  from  wrong,  guilt,  or  sin ; 
holy ;  as,  a  righteous  man  or  act ;  a  righteous  retribution. 
Fearless  in  his  righteous  cause.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Upright ;  just ;  godly ;  holy ;  uncorrupt ;  virtu- 
ous ;  honest ;  equitable  ;  rightful. 

Rlght'eoused  (ri'chQst),  a.    Made  righteous.     [06s.] 

Rlght'eous-ly  (-chBs-l^),  adv.  [AS.  rihtwislice.'\  In 
a  righteous  manner ;  as,  to  judge  righteously. 

Rlght'eous-ness,  re.  [AS.  rihtwlsnes.}  1.  The  qiial- 
ity  or  state  of  being  righteous  ;  holiness ;  purity ;  up- 
rightness; rectitude. 

(5^°°  Righteousness,  as  used  in  Scripture  and  theology, 
in  which  it  chiefly  occurs,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  holi- 
ness, comprehending  holy  principles  and  affections  of 
heart,  and  conformity  of  life  to  the  divine  law. 

2.  A  righteous  act,  or  righteous  quality. 

All  our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags.    Isa.  Ixiv.  6. 

3.  The  acts  or  conduct  of  one  who  is  righteous. 
Blessed  are  they  that  keep  judgment,  and  he  that  doeth  right- 
eousness at  all  times.  Fs.  cvi.  3. 


4.  (Theol.)  The  state  of  being  right  with  God ;  justifi- 
cation ;  the  work  of  Christ,  which  is  the  ground  of  justi- 
fication. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Christian  righteousness ;  the  one 
without  us,  which  we  have  by  imputation  ;  the  other  in  us, 
which  consisteth  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  other  Chris- 
tian virtues.  Hooker. 

Only  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  us,  and  re- 
ceived by  faith  alone.  Westminster  Catechism. 

Syn.  — Uprightness  ;  holiness ;  godliness ;  equity  ;  jus- 
tice ;  rightfulness  ;  integrity  ;  honesty  ;  faithfulness. 

Rlght'er  (rlfer),  re.  One  who  sets  right;  one  who 
does  justice  or  redresses  wrong.  Shelton. 

Right'ful  (-f ul),  a.  1.  Righteous ;  upright ;  just ; 
good  ;  —  said  of  persons.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Consonant  to  justice  ;  just ;  as,  a  rightful  cause. 

3.  Having  the  right  or  just  claim  according  to  estab- 
lished laws  ;  being  or  holding  by  right ;  as,  the  rightful 
heir  to  a  throne  or  an  estate  ;  a  rightful  king. 

4.  Belonging,  held,  or  possessed  by  right,  cr  by  just 
claim  ;  as,  a  rightful  inheritance  ;  rightful  authority. 

Syn.  —  Just ;  lawful ;  true  ;  honest ;  equitable ;  proper. 

Rlght'iul-ly,  adv.    According  to  right  or  justice. 
_  Rlght'lul-ness,  re.     1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
rightful ;  accordance  with  right  and  justice. 

2.  Moral  rectitude  ;  righteousness.     [06i.]       Wyclif. 
We  fail  of  perfect  rightfulness.       Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Right'-hand'  (rit'hSnd'),  a.  1.  Situated  or  being  on 
the  right ;  nearer  the  right  hand  than  the  left ;  as,  the 
right-hand  side,  room,  or  road. 

2.  Chiefly  relied  on  ;  almost  indispensable. 

Mr.  Alexander  Truncheon,  who  is  their  right-hand  man  in 
the  troop.  Addison. 

Right-hand  rope,  a  rope  which  is  laid  up  and  twisted 
with  the  sun,  that  is,  in  the  same  direction  as  plain-laid 
rope.    See  Ulust.  of  Cokdage. 

Rlght'-hand'ed,  a.  1.  Using  the  right  hand  habitu- 
ally, or  more  easily  than  the  left. 

2.  Having  the  same  direction  or  course  as  the  move- 
ment of  the  hands  of  a  watch  seen  in  front ;  —  said  of 
the  motion  of  a  revolving  object  looked  at  from  a  given 
direction. 

3.  (Zool.)  Having  the  whorls  rising  from  left  to  right ; 
dextral ;  —  said  of  spiral  shells.    See  Illust.  of  Scalaeia. 

Right-handed  screw,  a  screw,  the  threads  of  which,  like 
those  of  a  common  wood  screw,  wind  spirally  in  such  a 
direction  that  the  screw  advances  away  from  the  ob- 
server when  turned  with  a  right-handed  movement  in  a 
fixed  nut. 

Rlght'-hand'ed-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
right-handed  ;  hence,  skill ;  dexterity. 
Rlght'-heart'ed   (rit'hart'ed),   a.      Having    a    right 

heart  or  disposition.  —  Right'-beart'ed-ness,  n. 

Right'less,  a.     Destitute  of  right.  Sylvester. 

Right'-lined'  (-lind'),  a.  Formed  by  right  lines ; 
rectilineal ;  as,  a  right-lined  angle. 

Right'ly,  adv.  [AS.  rihtlice.}  1.  Straightly  ;  direct- 
ly; in  front.     [Ofo.]  Shak. 

2.  According  to  justice ;  according  to  the  divine  will  or 
moral  rectitude  ;  uprightly  ;  as,  duty  rightly  performed. 

3.  Properly  ;  fitly  ;  suitably ;  appropriately. 

Eve  rightly  called.  Mother  of  all  mankind.         Milton. 

4.  According  to  truth  or  fact ;  correctly ;  not  errone- 
ously ;  exactly.     "  I  can  not  rightly  say."  Shak. 

Thou  didst  not  rightly  see.  Dryden. 

Rlght'-mind'ed   (-mind'ed),   a.     Having  a  right  or 

honest  mind.  —  Right'-mlnd'ed-ness,  re. 

Rlght'ness,  re.  [AS.  rihtnes.]  1.  Straightness ;  as, 
the  rightness  of  a  line.  Bacon. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  right ;  right  relation. 

The  craving  for  rightyiess  with  God.  J.  C.  Shairp. 
Rlght'-run'ning  (rlt'run'ntng),  a.  Straight ;  direct. 
Rlght'ward  (-werd),  adv.     Toward  the  right. 

Rightward  and  leftward  rise  the  rocks.         Southey. 

Right'  whale'  (hwal').      (Zool.)   (a)   The  bowhead, 

Arctic,  or  Greenland  whale  {Balxna  mysiiceius),  from 


Arctic  Right  \V..Lv..;  \LS..ena  mysticetus). 
whose  mouth  the  best  whalebone  is  obtained.     (6)  Auy 
other  whale  that  produces  valuable  whalebone,  as  the 
Atlantic,  or  Biscay,  right  whale  {Balxna  cisarctica),  and 
the  Pacific  right  whale  {B.  Sieboldii) ;  a  bone  whale. 

Pygmy  right  whale  (Zool.),  a  small  New  Zealand  whale 
(Neohalxna  marginaln)  which  is  only  about  sixteen  feet 
long.  It  produces  short,  but  very  elastic  and  tough, 
whalebone. 

Right'wlse' (rit'wiz'),  a.  Righteous.   [06s.]    Wyclif. 

Rlght'Wise',  v.  t.    To  make  righteous.     [06s.] 

Rlght'wlse'ly,  adv.     Righteously.     [06s.] 

Rlght'Wise'ness,  n.     Righteousness.     [06s.] 

in  doom  and  eke  in  ryghtwisnesse.  Chaucer. 

Rlg'ld  (rij'Td),  a.  [L.  rigidus,  f r.  rigere  to  be  stiff  or 
numb:  cf.  F.  rigide.  Cf.  Rigok.]  1.  Firm;  stiff;  un- 
yielding ;  not  pliant ;  not  flexible. 

Upright  beams  innumerable 
Of  rtgid  spears.  Milton. 

2.  Hence,  not  lax  or  indulgent ;  severe ;  infiexible  ; 
strict ;  as,  a  rigid  father  or  master ;  rigid  discipline ; 
rigid  criticism ;  a  rigid  sentence. 

The  more  rigid  order  of  principles  in  religion  and  govern- 
ment. Hawthorne. 

Syn.  —  Stiff ;  unpliant ;  inflexible ;  unyielding ;  strict ; 
exact ;  severe  ;  austere  ;  stem ;  rigorous ;  unmitigated. 


Rl-gld'1-ty  (ri-jTd'T-tj^),  re.  [L.  rigiditas :  cf.  F.  ri- 
gidite.  See  Rigid.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
rigid ;  want  of  pliability ;  the  quality  of  resisting  chanpe 
of  form ;  the  amount  of  resistance  with  which  a  body  op- 
poses change  of  form  ;  — opposed  to  flexibility,  ductility, 
malleability,  and  softness. 

2.  Stiffness  of  appearance  or  manner ;  want  of  ease  or 
elegance.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  Severity  ;  rigor.     [05s.  or  if.]  Bp.  Burnet. 
Syn.  —  Stiffness ;  rigidness  ;  inflexibility. 
Rig'id-ly  (rij'Id-ly),  adv.     In  a  rigid  manner ;  stiffly. 
Rig'ld-ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  rigid. 
Rl-gid'U-lOUS  (ri-jTd'i5-lus),  a.      [Dim.  from  rigid.] 

(Bot.)  Somewhat  rigid  or  stiff ;  as,  a  rigidulous  bristle. 

Rlg'let  (rig'let),  re.     (Print.)  See  Reglet. 

Rlg'ma-role  (rlg'ma-rol),  re.  [For  ragman  roll.  See 
Ragman's  roll.]  A  succession  of  confused  or  nonsien- 
sical  statements ;  foolish  talk  ;  nonsense.     \_Colloq.'\ 

Often  one's  dear  friend  talks  something  which  one  .scruplek 
to  call  rigmarole.  De  Quincey. 

Rlg'ma-role,  a.  Consisting  of  rigmarole ;  frivolous ; 
nonsensical ;  foolish. 

Rig'Ol  (rlg'81),  re.  [OE.  also  ringol.  Cf.  RmaJ  A 
circle;  hence,  a  diadem.     [06s.]  Shak, 

Rlg'Oll  (rig'ol),  re.  [Corrupted  fr.  regal."]  A  musical 
instrument  formerly  in  use,  consisting  of  several  sticks 
bound  together,  but  separated  by  beads,  and  played  with 
a  stick  with  a  ball  at  its  end.    ikoore  (Encyc.  of  3Iu.nc). 

II  Rl'gor  (L.  ri'gSr ;  E.  rig'er),  re.  [L.  See  RiooB, 
below.]     1.  Rigidity  ;  stiffness. 

2.  (Med.)  A  sense  of  chilliness,  with  contraction  of 
the  skin ;  a  convulsive  shuddering  or  tremor,  as  in  the 
chill  preceding  a  fever. 

II  Rigor  caloris  (ka-lo'ris)  \L.,  rigor  of  heat]  (Physiol.), 
a  form  of  rigor  mortis  induced  by  heat,  as  when  the  mus- 
cle of  a  mammal  is  heated  to  about  50°  C.  —  II  Rigor  mortis 
(mSr'tis)  [L.,  rigor  of  death],  death  stiffening  ;  the  rigid- 
ity of  the  muscles  that  occurs  at  death  and  lasts  till  de- 
composition sets  in.  It  is  due  to  the  formation  of  myosin 
by  the  coagulation  of  the  contents  of  the  individual 
muscle  fibers. 

Rlg'or  (rtg'Sr),  re.      [OE.  rigour,  OF.  rigour,  F.  ri. 

guevr,  from  L.  rigor,  fr.  rigere  to  be  stiff.      See  Rigid.] 

[Written  also  rigour.']     1.  The  becoming  stiff  or  rigid; 

the  state  of  being  rigid ;  rigidity  ;  stiffness  ;  hardness. 

The  rest  his  look 

Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigor  not  to  move.       Milton. 

2.  (Med.)  See  1st  Rigor,  2. 

3.  Severity  of  climate  or  season ;  inclemency  ;  as,  the 
rigor  of  the  storm ;  the  rigors  of  winter. 

4.  Stiffness  of  opinion  or  temper  ;  rugged  sternness , 
hardness ;  relentless  severity ;  hard-heartedness ;  cruelty. 

All  his  rigor  is  turned  to  grief  and  pity.       Denham. 
If  I  shall  be  condemned 
Upon  surmises, ...  I  tell  you 
'T  is  rigor  and  not  law.  Shak. 

5.  Exactness  without  allowance,  deviation,  or  indul- 
gence ;  strictness ;  as,  the  rigor  of  criticism ;  to  execute 
a  law  with  rigor  ;  to  enforce  moral  duties  witb  rigor  ;  — 
opposed  to  lenity. 

6.  Severity  of  life  ;  austerity ;  voluntary  submission 
to  pain,  abstinence,  or  mortification. 

The  prince  lived  in  this  convent  with  all  the  rigor  and  aus- 
terity of  a  capucliin.  Addison. 

7.  Violence  ;  force ;  fury.     [06s.] 

Whose  raging  j-igor  neither  steel  nor  brass  could  stay.  Spenser. 

Syn.  — Stiffness;  rigidness;  inflexibility;  severity; 
austerity ;  sternness  ;  harshness ;  strictness ;  exactness. 

Rlg'or-lsm  (-Iz'm),  re.  1.  Rigidity  in  principle  or 
practice ;  strictness ;  —  opposed  to  laxity. 

2.  Severity,  as  of  style,  or  the  like.  Jefferson. 

Rig'Or-lst,  re.  [Cf.  F.  rigoriste.]  One  who  is  rigor- 
ous ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  an  extreme  Jansenist. 

Rig'Or-OUS  (-lis),  a.  [F.  rigoureux,  LL.  rigorosus. 
See  Rigoe.]  1.  Manifesting,  exercising,  or  favoring 
rigor ;  allowing  no  abatement  or  mitigation ;  scrupu- 
lously accurate ;  exact ;  strict ;  seveee ;  relentless ;  as,  a 
rigorous  officer  of  justice ;  a  rigorous  execution  of  law ; 
a  rigorous  definition  or  demonstration. 

He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  Rock 

With  rigorous  hands.  Shak. 

We  do  not  connect  the  scattered  phenomena  into  their  rigor^ 
ous  unity.  De  Quincey. 

2.  Severe  ;  intense ;  inclement ;  as,  a  rigorous  winter. 

3.  Violent.     [06s.]     "iJijrorotis  uproar."       Spenser. 
Syn.  —  Rigid ;  inflexible ;   unyielding  ;  stiff ;  severe ; 

austere ;  stem  ;  harsh  ;  strict ;  exact. 

—  Rlg'or-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Rlg'or-ous-ness,  re. 

II  RigS'da'ler  (rigz'da'ler),  n.  [Dan.  See  Rix-DOl- 
LAK.]  A  Danish  coin  worth  about  fifty-four  cents.  It 
was  the  former  unit  of  value  in  Denmark. 

llRlkS'da'ler  (riks'da'ler),re.  [Sw.  See  Rix-dollab.] 
A  Swedish  coin  worth  about  twenty-seven  cents.  It  was 
formerly  the  unit  of  value  in  Sweden. 

II  Rig'-Ve'da  (rTg'va'da).    See  Veda. 

Rile  (ril),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Riled  (rild)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Ruing.]  [See  Ron..]  1.  To  render  turbid  or 
muddy ;  to  stir  up ;  to  roil. 

2.  To  stir  up  in  feelings ;  to  make  angry  ;  to  vex. 

III^="In  both  senses  provincial  in  England  and  collo- 
quial in  the  United  States. 

II  Rl-lie'VO  (re-lya'vo),  re.  [It.  See  Relief.]  (Sculp. 
&  Arch.)    Same  as  Relief,  re.,  5. 

Rill  (rTl),  re.  [Cf.  LG.  rille  a  small  channel  or  brook, 
a  furrow,  a  chamfer,  OE.  rigol  a  small  brook,  F.  rigole  a 
trench  or  furrow  for  water,  W.  rhill  a  row,  rhigol  a  little 
ditch.    Vll.]     !•  A  very  small  brook ;  a  streamlet. 

2.  (Astron.)  See  Rille. 

RUl,  V.  i.    To  run  in  a  small  stream.     [iJ.]         Prior. 

RlllO  (rll),  re.  [G.  rille  a  furrow.]  (Astron.)  One 
of  certain  narrow,  crooked  valleys  seen,  by  aid  of  the  tel- 
escope, on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 

RlU'et  (rtl'gt),  re.    A  little  rill.  Burton. 

Rl'ly  (Tl'lf),  a.    Roily.   IProv.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.'\ 
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Rim  (rim),  n.  [AS.  rima,  reoma,  edge ;  cf.  W.  rhim, 
rhimp,  a  rim,  edge,  boundary,  termination,  Armor,  rim, 
Cf.  Rind.]  1.  The  border,  edge,  or  margin  of  a  thing, 
usually  of  something  circular  or  curving ;  as,  the  rim  of 
a  kettle  or  basin. 

2.  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.     \_Obs.']  Shak. 

Arch  rim  (Phonetics),  the  line  between  the  gums  and  the 
palate.  —  Eim-flre  cartridge.  (Mil.)  See  under  C aetkidge. 
—  Rim  lock.    See  under  Loox. 

Rim,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rimmed  (rlmd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Rimming.]     To  furnish  with  a  rim  ;  to  border. 

II  Rl'ma  (ri'ma),  n.;  pi.  Rim.®  (-me).  [L.]  {Anat.) 
A  narrow  ard  elongated  aperture ;  a  cleft;  a  fissure. 

II  Rl'mau  da'han  (re'mou  da'han).  [From  the  native 
Oriental  name.]  {Zo'ol.)  The  clouded  tiger  cat  (Felis 
marmorata)  of  Southern  Asia  and  the  East  Indies. 

Rim'base'  (rim'bas'),  n.  (3Iil.)  A  short  cylinder  con- 
necting a  trunnion  with  the  body  of  a  cannon.  See 
Hiust.  of  Cannon. 

Rime  (rim),  n.  [L.  rima-l  A  rent  or  long  aperture  ; 
a  chink ;  a  fissure  ;  a  crack.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Rime,  n.     [AS.  hrim;  akin  to  D.  rijm,  Icel.  hrlm, 

Dan.  riim,  Svv.  rim;  cf.  D.  rijp.  Or.  reif,  OHG.  nfo, 

hrifo.l    White  frost ;  hoarfrost ;  congealed  dew  or  vapor. 

The  trees  were  now  covered  with  rime.  De  Quincey. 

Rime,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Rimed  (rimd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Riming.]    To  freeze  or  congeal  into  hoarfrost. 

Rime,  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  step  or  round  of  a 
ladder  ;  a  rung. 

Rime,  n.    Rhyme.    See  Rhyme.    Coleridge.    Landor. 

(J^^  This  spelling,  which  is  etymologically  preferable, 
is  coming  into  use  again. 

Rime,  V.  i.  &  t.    To  rhyme.     See  Rhyme. 

Rlm'er  (rim'er),  n.    A  rhymer ;  a  versifier. 

Rlm'er,  n.    A  tool  for  shaping  the  rimes  of  a  ladder. 

Rlm'ey  (rim'y),  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  rtmoier.  See  Rhyme.] 
To  compose  in  rhyme  ;  to  versify.     [OJs.] 

[Lays]  rimeyed  in  their  first  Breton  tongue.     Chaucer. 

Rlm'mer  (rim'mer),  n.  An  implement  for  cutting, 
trimming,  or  ornamenting  the  rim  of  anything,  as  the 
edges  of  pies,  etc. ;  also,  a  reamer.  Knight. 

Rl-mose'  (rt-mos'),  a.  [L.  rimosus,  fr.  rima  a  chink : 
cf.  F.  rimeux.']     1.  Full  of  rimes,  fissures,  or  chinks. 

2.  {Nat.  Hist. )  Having  long  and  nearly  parallel  clefts 
or  chinks,  like  those  in  the  bark  of  trees. 

Ri-mose'ly,  adv.    In  a  rimose  manner. 

Rl-mos'i-ty  (rt-mSs'i-ty),  n.    State  of  being  rimose. 

Rlm'OUS  (rim'iis),  a.     Rimose. 

Rim'ple  (rim'p'l),  n.  [AS.  hrympele,  or  rimpel.  See 
Rumple.]    A  fold  or  wrinkle.    See  Rumple. 

Rlm'pIe,  V.  t.  &  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Rimpled  (-p'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rimplino  (-phng).]   To  rumple ;  to  wrinkle. 

Rlm'y  (rim'y),  a.     Abounding  with  rime  ;  frosty. 

Rind  (rind),  re.  [AS.  rind  bark,  crust  of  bread  ;  akin 
to  OHG  rinta,  G.  rinde,  and  probably  to  E.  rand,  rim  ; 
cf.  Skr.  ram  to  end,  rest.]  The  external  covering  or 
coat,  as  of  flesh,  fruit,  trees,  etc.  ;  skin ;  hide  ;  bark ; 
peel ;  shell. 

Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  my  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  iminanacled.  Milton. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind.  Shak. 

Rind,  V.  t.    To  remove  the  rind  of ;  to  bark.     [J?.] 

Rln'der-pest  (rin'der-pgst),  re.  [G.,  fr.  rind,  pi.  rin- 
der,  cattle  -^  pest  pest,  plague.]  A  highly  contagious 
distemper  or  murrain,  affecting  neat  cattle,  and  less 
commonly  sheep  and  goats  ;  —  called  also  cattle  plague, 
Russian  cattle  plague,  and  steppe  murrain. 

Rin'dle  (rln'd'l),  re.  [AS.  rynele.  VH-  See  Run.] 
A  small  water  course  or  gutter.  Ash. 

Rlnd'less  (rind'lgs),  a.    Destitute  of  a  rind. 

Rlnd'y_(-y),  a.     Having  a  rind  or  skin.  Ash. 

Rine  (rm),  n.     See  Rind.     lObs.']  Spenser. 

Rlned  (rind),  a.    Having  a  rind.     lObs.l  Milton. 

II  Rin'for-zan'dO  (rTn'fSr-tsan'do),  a.  [It.,  fr.  rinfor- 
zare  to  reenforce,  strengthen.]  (Mus.)  Increasing; 
strengthening ;  —  a  direction  indicating  a  sudden  in- 
crease of  force  (abbreviated  rf.,  rfz.).  Cf.  Fokzando, 
and  Sfobzando. 

Ring  (ring),  V.  t.  limp.  Rang  (rSng)  or  Rung  (rung) ; 
p.p.  RuKO;  p.  pr.  &vb.  re.  Ringing.]  [AS.  hringan; 
akin  to  Icel.  hringja,  Sw.  ringa,  Dan.  ringe,  OD.  rin- 
ghen,ringkelen.  V19.]  1.  To  cause  to  sound,  especially 
by  striking,  as  a  metallic  body ;  as,  to  ring  a  bell. 

2.  To  make  (a  sound),  as  by  ringing  a  bell ;  to  sound. 

The  shard-borne  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 

Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal.  Shak. 

3.  To  repeat  often,  loudly,  or  earnestly. 

To  ring  a  peal,  to  ring  a  set  of  changes  on  a  chime  of 
bells.  —  To  ring  the  changes  upon.  See  under  Change.  — 
To  ring  in  or  out,  to  usher,  attend  on,  or  celebrate,  by 
the  ringing  of  bells ;  as,  to  ring  out  the  old  year  and  ring 
in  the  new.  Tennyson.  —  To  ring  the  bells  backward,  to 
sound  the  chimes,  reversing  the  common  order ;  —  for- 
merly done  as  a  signal  of  alarm  or  danger.   Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ring,  V.  i.  1.  To  sound,  as  a  bell  or  other  sonorous 
body,  particularly  a  metallic  one. 

Now  ringen  trompes  loud  and  clarion.        Chaucer. 
Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  practice  niaking  music  with  beUs.  Holder. 

3.  To  sound  loud ;  to  resound ;  to  be  filled  with  a 
ringing  or  reverberating  sound. 

With  tweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung.  Pope. 

The  hall  with  harp  and  carol  rang.  Tennyson. 

My  eais  still  ring  with  noise.  Drydcn. 

4.  To  continue  to  sound  or  vibrate ;  to  resound. 

The  assertion  is  still  ringing  in  our  ears.  Burke. 

B.  To  be  filled  with  report  or  talk  ;  as,  the  whole  town 
rings  with  his  fame. 

Ring,  n.  1.  A  sound  ;  especially,  the  sound  of  vibra- 
ting metals ;  as,  the  ring  of  a  bell. 

2.  Any  loud  sound ;  the  sound  of  numerous  voices ;  a 
sound  continued,  repeated,  or  reverberated. 

The  ring  of  acclamations  fresh  in  his  ears.         Bacon. 


3.  A  chime,  or  set  of  bells  harmonically  tuned. 

As  great  and  tunable  a  ring  of  bells  as  any  in  the  world.  Fuller. 
Ring  (ring),  n.  [AS.  hring,  hrinc ;  akin  to  Fries. 
hring,  D.  &  G.  ring,  OHG.  ring,  hring,  Icel.  hringr, 
Dan.  &  Sw.  ring  ;  cf .  Russ.  krug'.  Cf .  Harangue,  Rank 
a  row.  Rink.]  1.  A  circle,  or  a  circular  line,  or  any- 
thing in  the  form  of  a  circular  line  or  hoop. 

2.  Specifically,  a  circular  ornament  of  gold  or  other 
precious  material  worn  on  the  finger,  or  attached  to  the 
ear,  the  nose,  or  some  other  part  of  the  person ;  as,  a 
wedding  ring. 

Upon  his  thumb  he  had  of  gold  a  i^ng.       Chaucer. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you.  Shak. 

3.  A  circular  area  in  which  races  are  run  or  other 
sports  are  performed ;  an  arena. 

Place  me.  O,  place  me  in  the  dusty  ring. 

Where  youthful  charioteers  contend  for  glory.    E.  Smith. 

4.  An  inclosed  space  in  which  pugilists  fight ;  hence, 
figuratively,  prize  fighting.  "The  road  was  an  institu- 
tion, the  ring  was  an  institution."  Thackeray. 

5.  A  circular  group  of  persons. 

And  hears  the  Muses  in  a  ring 

Aye  round  about  Jove's  altar  sing.  Milton. 

6.  {Geom.)  {a)  The  plane  figure  included  between  the 
circumferences  of  two  concentric  circles.  (6)  The  solid 
generated  by  the  revolution  of  a  circle,  or  other  figure, 
about  an  exterior  straight  line  (as  an  axis)  lying  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  circle  or  other  figure. 

7.  (Astron.  &  Navigation)  An  instrument,  formerly 
used  iOr  taking  the  sun's  altitude,  consisting  of  a  brass 
ring  suspended  by  a  swivel,  with  a  hole  at  one  side 
through  which  a  solar  ray  entering  indicated  the  altitude 
en  the  graduated  inner  surface  opposite. 

8.  (Bot.)  An  elastic  band  partly  or  wholly  encircling 
the  spore  cases  of  ferns.     See  Hlust.  of  Sporangium. 

9.  A  clique  ;  an  exclusive  combination  of  iiersons  for 
a  selfish  purpose,  as  to  control  the  market,  distribute 
offices,  obtain  contracts,  etc. 

The  ruling  ring  at  Constantinople.  E.  A.  Freeman. 
Eing  armor,  armor  composed  of  rings  of  metal.  See 
Ring  mail,  below,  and  Chain  mail,  under  Chain.  —  King 
blackbird (.Zooi.),  the  ring  ousel.  —  Ring  canal  (Zo'dl.),  the 
circular  water  tube  which  surrounds  the  esophagus  of 
ecliinoderms.  — Ring  dotterel,  or  Ringed  dotterel.  {Zo'dl.) 
See  Dotterel,  and  Illust.  of  Pressiroster.  —  Ring  drop- 
per, a  sharper  who  pretends  to  have  found  a  ring 
(dropped  by  himself),  and  tries  to  induce  another  to  buy 
it  as  valuable,  it  being  worthless.  —  Eing  fence.  See  un- 
der Fence.  —  Ring  finger,  the  third  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
or  the  one  next  the  little  finger,  on  which  the  riug  is 
placed  in  marriage.  —  Ring  formula  (CAem.),  a  graphic 
formula  in  the  sliape  of  a  closed  ring,  as  in  the  case  of 
benzene,  pyridine,  etc.  See  Illust.  under  Benzene.  — 
Ring  mail,  a  kind  of  mail  made  of  small  steel  rings  sewed 
upon  a  garment  of  leather  or  of  cloth.  —  Ring  micrometer. 
(Astron.)  See  Circvlar  micrometer,  under  Micrometer. 

—  Saturn's  rings.  See  Saturn. — King  ousel.  (Zo'dl.)  See 
Ousel.  —  Ring  parrot  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  several  species 
of  Old  World  parrakeets  having  a  red  ring  around  the 
neck,  especially  Palieornis  torquatus,  common  in  India, 
and  P.  Alexanari  of  Java.  — Ring  plover.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The 
ringed  dotterel,  (b)  Any  one  of  several  small  American 
plovers  having  a  dark  ring  around  the  neck,  as  the  semi- 
paJmated  plover  (JEgialitis  semipalmata).  —  Ring  snake 
(Zo'dl.),  a  small  harmless  American  snake  (J)iadoi>/>is 
punctalus)  having  a  white  ring  around  the  neck.  The 
back  is  ash-colored,  or  sage  green,  the  belly  of  an  or- 
ange red. —  Ring  stopper.  (J\f(ra<.)  See  under  Stopper. — 
Eing  thrush  (Zo'dl.),  the  ring  ousel.  —  The  prize  ring,  the 
rmg  in  which  prize  fighters  contend  ;  prize  fighters,  col- 
lectively. —  The  ring,  (a)  The  body  of  sporting  men  who 
bet  on  horse  races.    [Eng.\    (b)  The  prize  ring. 

Ring,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Ringed  (ringd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Ringing.]  1.  To  surround  with  a  ring,  or  as  with 
a  ring ;  to  encircle.     "JJin^r  these  fingers."  Shak. 

2.  (Hort.)  To  make  a  ring  around  by  cutting  away 
the  bark ;  to  girdle ;  as,  to  ring  branches  or  roots. 

3.  To  fit  with  a  ring  or  with  rings,  as  the  fingers,  or  a 
swine's  snout. 

Ring,  V.  i.     {Falconry)  To  rise  in  the  air  spirally. 

Rlng'blll'  (-bil'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  ring-necked  scaup 
duck ;  —  called  also  ring-hilled  blackhead.    See  Scaup. 

Rmg1)ird'  (-berd'),  re.  {Zo'dl.)  The  reed  bunting.  It 
has  a  collar  of  white  feathers.     Called  also  ring  bunting. 

Rlngt)0lt'  (-bolt'),  n.  An  eyebolt  having  a  ring 
through  the  eye. 

Ring'toone'  (-bon'),  n.  (Far.)  A  morbid  growth  or 
deposit  of  bony  matter  between  or  on  the  small  pastern 
and  the  great  pastern  bones.  J.  H.  Walsh. 

Rlng'dove'  (-dfiv'),  n.  (Zo'dl)  A  European  wild 
pigeon  (Columba  palumbus) 
having  a  white  crescent  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  whence  the 
name.  Called  also  wood  pigeon, 
and  cushat. 

Ringed  (rlngd),  a.  1.  Encir- 
cled or  marked  with,  or  as  with, 
a  ring  or  rings. 

2.  Wearing  a  wedding  ring  ; 
hence,  lawfully  wedded.  "  A 
ringed  wife."  Tennyson. 

Ringed  seal  (Zo'dl.),  a  North 
Pacific  seal  (Phoca  fcetida)  hav- 
ing ringlike  spots  on  the  body. 

—  Kinged  snake  (Zo'dl.),  a  harm- 
less European  snake 
(Tropidonotus  na- 
trix)  common  in  Eng- 
land. —  Elnged  worm 
(Zo'dl.),  an  annelid. 

Rln'gent  (rin'jent),  a.     [L.  ringens,  -enlis, 
p.  pr.  of  7-ingi  to  open  wide  the  mouth  :  cf. 
F.  ringenl.J      {Bot.)  Having  the  lips  widely 
,  separated  and   gaping  like  an   open  mouth ; 

Corofla'   ^^'  ^  ^i^g^'f-l  bilabiate  corolla. 

Rlng'er  (rTng'er),  n.    1.  Cue  who,  or  that 
which,  rings ;  especially,  one  who  rings  chimes  on  bells. 


European  Ringdove. 


2.  {3fining)  A  crowbar.  Simmonds. 

Rlng'er  (rlng'er),  re.  {Horse  Racing)  A  horse  that 
is  not  entitled  to  take  part  in  a  race,  but  is  fraudulently 
got  into  it. 

Rlng'head'  (ring'hed'),  re.  (Cloth  3Ianuj.)  An  in- 
strument used  for  stretching  woolen  cloth. 

Ring'lng,  a.  &  n.  from  Ring,  v. 

Einging  engine,  a  simple  form  of  pile  driver  in  which 
the  monkey  is  lifted  by  men  puUing  on  ropes. 

Ring'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  ringing  manner. 

Rlng'lead'er  (-led'er),  re.  1.  The  leader  of  a  circle 
of  dancers ;  hence,  the  leader  of  a  number  of  persone 
acting  together ;  the  leader  of  a  herd  of  animals. 

A  primacy  of  order,  such  an  one  as  the  ringleader  hath  in  a 
dance.  Barrow. 

2.  Opprobriously,  a  leader  of  a  body  of  men  engaged 
in  the  violation  of  law  or  in  an  illegal  enterprise,  as  riot- 
ers, mutineers,  or  the  like. 

The  ringleaders  were  apprehended,  tried,  fined,  and  impris- 
oned. Macaulay. 

Rln'gle-stone'  (rtn'g'l-ston' ;  110),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  The 
ringed  dotterel,  or  riug  plover.     IProv.  Eng.l 
_  Rlng'Iet  (rtng'let),   n.     IRing  -f  -let.']    1.  A  small 
ring ;  a  small  circle ;  specifically,  a  fairy  ring. 
You  dei7ii-puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites.  Shak. 

2.  A  curl ;  especially,  a  curl  of  hair. 

[Her  golden  tresses]  in  wanton  ringlets  waved.    Milton. 

Rlng'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Ringmen  (-men).  The 
ring  finger.     [Ois.]  Ascham. 

Rlng'mas'ter  f-mas'ter),  re.  One  in  charge  of  the 
performances  (as  of  horses)  within  the  ring  in  a  circus. 

Rlng'neck'  (-nek'),  re.  1.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  small 
plovers  of  the  genus 
MSgialitis,  having  a 
ring  around  the  neck. 
The  ring  is  black  in 
summer,  but  becomes 
brown  or  gray  in  win- 
ter. The  semipalma- 
ted  plover  {^.  semi- 
palmata) and  the  pip- 
ing plover  {j3S.  melo- 
da)  are  common  North 
American  species. 
Called  also  ring  plov- 
er, and  ring-necked  Eingneck  (^JEyialitis  semipahnatti.). 
plover. 

2,   (^Zo'dl.)  The  ring-necked  duck. 

Rilig'-necked'  (-nSkf),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  a  well 
defined  ring  of  color  around  the  neck. 

Eing-necked  duck  (Zo- 
ol.), an  American  scaup 
duck  (Aythya  collaris). 
The  head,  neck,  and 
breast  of  the  adult  male 
are  black,  and  a  narrow, 
but  conspicuous,  red  ring 
encircles  the  neck.  This 
ring  is  absent  in  the  fe- 
male. Called  also  ring- 
neck,  ring-necked  black- 
head, ringbill,  tnSted 
duck,  and  black  jack. 

Ring'sall'  (ring'sal'), 
re.  (Naut.)  See  Ring- 
tail, 2. 

Ring'straked'  (-strakf),  a. 


Ring  necked  Duck     Male. 


Ring-streaked. 
Cattle  ringstrakcd,  speckled,  and  spotted.    Gen.  sxx.  39. 

Ring'-Btreaked'.  (iTug'strekf),  a.  Having  circular 
streaks  or  lines  on  the  body ;  as,  ring-streaked  goats. 

Rlng'tall'  (-tal'),  re.  1.  (Zo'dl.)  A  bird  having  a  dis- 
tinct band  of  color  across  the  tail,  as  the  hen  harrier. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  light  sail  set  abaft  and  beyond  the  leech 
of  a  boom-and-gaff  sail ;  — called  also  ringsail. 

Eingtail  boom  (iVaa?.),  a  spar  which  is  rigged  on  a  boom 
for  setting  a  ringtail. 

RIng'-talled'  (-tald'),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  the  tail 
crossed  by  conspicuous  bands  of  color. 

Eing-tailed  cat  (Zo'dl.),  the  cacomixle. — Blng-talled  eagle 
(Zo'dl.),  a  young  golden  eagle. 

Rlng'tOSS'  (-tbs' ;  115),  re.  A  game  in  which  the  object 
is  to  toss  a  ring  so  that  it  will  catch  upon  an  upright 
stick. 

Rlng'WOrm'  (-wfirm'),  n.  (3fed.)  A  contagious  affec- 
tion of  the  skin  due  to  the  presence  of  a  vegetable  para- 
site, and  forming  ring-shaped  discolored  patches  covered 
with  vesicles  or  powdery  scales.  It  occurs  either  on  the 
body,  the  face,  or  the  scalp.  Different  varieties  are  dis- 
tinguished as  Tinea  circinata.  Tinea  tonsurans,  etc.,  but 
all  are  caused  by  the  same  parasite  (a  species  of  Tri- 
chophyton). 

Rink  (rInk),  re.  [Scot,  renk,  rink,  rynk,  a  course,  a 
race ;  probably  fr.  AS.  hring  a  ring.  See  Ring.]  1.  The 
smooth  and  level  extent  of  ice  marked  off  for  the  game 
of  curling. 

2.  All  artificial  sheet  of  ice,  generally  under  cover, 
used  for  skating;  also,  a  floor  prepared  for  skating  on 
with  roller  skates,  or  a  building  witli  such  a  floor. 

Rlnk'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  skates  at  a  rink.    lCoUoq.'\ 

Rlnk'ln^,  re.    Skating  in  a  rink.     ICoUoq.'] 

Rinse  (rins),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Rins-sd  (rtnst);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rinsing.]  [OE.,  fr.  OF.  rlncer,  rinser,  rein- 
ser,  ra'ijirier,  F.  rivcer;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  To 
wash  lightly ;  to  ele-inse  with  a  second  or'repeated  ap- 
plication of  water  after  washing. 

2.  To  cleanse  by  the  introduction  of  water ;  —  applied 
esi)ecially  to  hollow  vessels ;  as,  to  rinse  a  bottle.  "  Like 
a  glass  did  break  i'  the  rinsing.^'  Shak. 

Rinse,  n.    The  act  of  rinsing. 

Rlns'er  (rTns'er),  re.    One  who,  or  that  tirhlch,  rinses. 


Cse,    unite,   ryde,   ti/ll,   fip,   ftm ;    pity  j    food,   iifot ;    out,  oil ;      chair ;    go ;    singi   i^ ;    then,   thin ;    boN ;    xh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Rl'Ot  (ri'ut),  n.  [OF.  riole,  of  uncertain  origin ;  of. 
OD.  revoi,  ravotJ]  1.  Wanton  or  unrestrained  behavior ; 
uproar ;  tumult. 

His  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb.  SJiak, 

2.  Excessive  and  expensive  feasting;  wild  and  loose 
festivity ;  revelry. 

Venus  loveth  riot  and  dispense.  Chaucer, 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day.  Pope. 

3.  (Law)  The  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace  by  an  unlawful  assembly  of  three  or  more  persons 
In  the  execution  of  some  private  object. 

To  run  riot,  to  act  wantonly  or  without  restraint. 

Ri'Ot  (ri'ut),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rioted;  p.  pr.  & 
v6.  TO.  RiOTiNO.]  [OF.  rioter  ;  ct  OD.  ravotten.}  1.  To 
engage  in  riot ;  to  act  in  an  unrestrained  or  wanton  man- 
ner ;  to  indulge  in  excess  of  luxury,  feasting,  or  the  like ; 
to  revel ;  to  run  riot ;  to  go  to  excess. 

Now  he  exacts  of  all,  wastes  in  delight, 
Jiiots  in  pleasure,  and  neglects  the  taw.  Daniel. 

No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows.  Pope. 

2.  (Law)  To  disturb  the  peace  ;  to  raise  an  uproar  or 
■edition.     See  Riot,  n.,  3.  Johnson. 

Rl'Ot,  V.  t.     To  spend  or  pass  in  riot. 

[He]  had  rioted  his  life  out.  Tennyson. 

Rl'ot-er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  riots  ;  a  reveler  ;  a  rois- 
terer. Chaucer. 

2.  {Law)  One  who  engages  in  a  riot.     See  Riot,  n.,  3. 

Rl'Ot-lse  (-Is),  n.     Excess;  tumult;  revelry.      [OAi.] 
His  life  he  led  in  lawless  riotise.  Spenser. 

Rl'ot-our  (-oor),  n.    A  rioter.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Rl'Ot-OUS  (ri'iit-tis),  a.  [OF.  rioteux.l  1.  Involving, 
er  engaging  in,  riot ;  wanton ;  unrestrained  ;  luxurious. 

The  younger  son  . . .  took  his  journey  into  a  far  country,  and 
there  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living.  Luke  xv.  13. 

2.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  unlawful  assembly 
or  its  acts ;  seditious  ;  tumultuous. 

—  Rl'ot-ou8-ly,  adv.  —  Ri'ot-ous-ness,  n. 

Rl'Ot-ry  (-ry),  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  rioting  ;  riot. 
"Electioneering  riotry."  Walpole. 

Rip  (rip),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hrip  a  box  or  basket ;  perhaps 
akin  to  E.  corb.     Cf.  Ripiee.]     A  wicker  fish  basket. 

Rip,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ripped  (ript) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb. 
n.  Ripping.]  [Cf.  AS.  rypan,  also  Sw.  repa  to  ripple 
flax,  D.  repelen,  G,  reffen,  riffeln,  and  E.  raff,  raffle. 
Of.  Raff,  Ripple  of  flax.]  1.  To  divide  or  separate  the 
parts  of,  by  cutting  or  tearing ;  to  tear  or  cut  open  or 
off ;  to  tear  off  or  out  by  violence  ;  as,  to  rip  a  garment 
by  cutting  the  stitches ;  to  rip  off  the  skin  of  a  beast ; 
to  rip  up  a  floor ;  —  commonly  used  with  up,  open,  off. 

2.  To  get  by,  or  as  by,  cutting  or  tearing. 

He  '11  rip  the  fatal  secret  from  her  heart.      Granville, 

3.  To  tear  up  for  search  or  disclosure,  or  for  altera- 
tion ;  to  search  to  the  bottom ;  to  discover ;  to  disclose  ; 

—  usually  with  up. 
The' 

theref 

For  brethren  to  debate  and  rip  up  their  falling  out  in  the  ear 
of  a  common  enemy  .  .  .  is  neither  wise  nor  comely.       Milton, 

4.  To  saw  (wood)  lengthvrise  of  the  grain  or  fiber. 
Ripping  clilseK Carp.),  a  crooked  chisel  for  cleaning  out 

mortises.  Knight. — Sipping  Iron.  (Shipbuilding)  Ssnae 
as  Ravehook.  —  Kipping  saw.  (Carp.)  See  Ripsaw.  —  To 
tip  out,  to  rap  out :  to  utter  hastily  and  violently ;  as,  to 
j^ojiianoath.  [Cfolloq.]  See  To  rap  out,niideTHAF,v,i, 
Rip,  n.  1.  A  rent  made  by  ripping,  esp.  by  a  seam 
giving  way ;  a  tear ;  a  place  torn  ;  laceration. 

2.  [Perh.  a  corruption  of  the  first  syllable  of  repro- 
bate.] A  term  applied  to  a  mean,  worthless  thing  or  per- 
son, as  to  a  scamp,  a  debauchee,  or  a  prostitute,  or  a 
worn-out  horse.    [Slang^ 

3.  A  body  of  water  made  rough  by  the  meeting  of 
opposing  tides  or  currents. 

Rl-pa'rl-an  (rl-pa'ri-an),  a,  [L.  riparius,  fr.  ripa  a 
bank.  See  Riveb,  and  cf.  Aeeive.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  bank  of  a  river  ;  as,  riparian  rights. 

Rl-pa'rl-OUB  (-iis),  a,  [L.  riparius.^  Growing  along 
the  banks  of  rivers ;  riparian. 

Ripe  (rip),  n.    [L.  ripa,"]   The  bank  of  a  river.    [Obs,'] 

Ripe  (rip),  a,  [Compar,  Ripee  (-er) ;  superl.  Ripest.] 
[AS.  ripe ;  akin  to  OS.  ripi,  D.  rijp,  G,  reif,  OHG.  rlfl; 
cf.  AS.  rip  harvest,  rlpan  to  reap.  Cf.  Reap.]  1.  Ready 
for  reaping  or  gathering ;  having  attained  perfection ; 
mature  ;  —  said  of  fruits,  seeds,  etc. ;  as,  ripe  grain. 
So  mayst  thou  live,  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap.  Milton. 

2.  Advanced  to  the  state  of  fitness  for  use ;  mellow  ; 
aB,  ripe  cheese  ;  ripe  vrine. 

3.  Having  attained  its  full  development ;  mature ; 
perfected;  consummate.     "J?ipe  courage."        Chaucer. 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one.  Shah, 

4.  Maturated  or  suppurated ;  ready  to  discharge ;  — 
gaid  of  sores,  tumors,  etc. 

6.  Ready  for  action  or  effect ;  prepared. 

While  things  were  just  ripe  for  a  war.        Addison, 
I  am  not  ripe  to  pass  sentence  on  the  gravest  public  bodies. 

Burke, 

6.  Like  ripened  fruit  in  ruddiness  and  plumpness. 

Those  happy  smilets. 
That  played  on  her  ripe  lip.  Shah, 

7.  Intoxicated.  [Obs.'\  "  Reeling  ripe."  Shah. 
Syn«  —  Mature ;  complete  ;  finished.  See  Matuek. 
Ripe,  V.  z.  [AS.  rTpi'an.]  To  ripen ;  to  grow  ripe.  [Obs,"] 
Ripe,  V.  t.  To  mature  ;  to  ripen.  [Obs.'\  Shak. 
Rlpe'ly,  adv.  Maturely  ;  at  the  fit  time.  Shak. 
Rlp'en  (rip''n),  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ripened  (-'nd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  RiPENiNO.]  1.  To  grow  ripe ;  to  become 
mature,  as  grain,  fruit,  flowers,  and  the  like  ;  as,  grapes 
ripen  in  the  sun. 

2.  To  approach  or  come  to  perfection. 

Rlp'en,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  mature  ;  to  make  ripe  ; 
as,  the  warm  days  ripened  the  com. 


Ley  ripped  up  all  that  had  been  done  from  the  beginning  of 
ebellion.  Clarendon, 


2.  To  mature ;  to  fit  or  prepare ;  to  bring  to  perfec- 
tion ;  as,  to  ripen  the  judgment. 

When  faith  and  love,  which  parted  from  thee  never. 
Had  ripened  thy  just  soul  to  dwell  with  God.  Milton. 

Rlpe'ness  (rip'nes),  n.  [AS.  npness.']  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  ripe  ;  maturity  ;  completeness  ;  perfec- 
tion ;  as,  the  ripeness  of  grain ;  ripeness  of  manhood ; 
ripeness  of  judgment. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outlive, 

To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give.  Denham. 

Rl-pld'0-llte  (ri-pid'o-lit),  re.  [Gr.  pciri's,  piTrtSoj,  fan 
-|-  -lite.']  {Min.)  A  translucent  mineral  of  a  green  color 
and  micaceous  structure,  belonging  to  the  chlorite  group ; 
a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  magnesia,  and  iron ;  —  called 
also  clinochlore. 

Rl-pl-e'nlst  (re-pe-a'ni st),  n.  {Mus. )  A  player  in  the 
ripieno  portion  of  an  orchestra.     See  Ripieno. 

II  Rl-pl-e'no  (-a'no),  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  FUling  up;  sup- 
plementary ;  supernumerary  ;  —  a  term  applied  to  those 
instruments  which  only  swell  the  mass  or  tutti  of  an  or- 
chestra, but  are  not  obbligato. 

Rlp'ler  (rlp'yer),  I  n.     [Cf.  Rxp  a  basket,  or  Ripaki- 

Rlp'per  (-per),       JAN.]    (0.  £.  ioK))  One  who  brings 
fish  from  the  seacoast  to  markets  in  inland  towns.    [Obs.J 
But  what 's  the  action  we  are  for  now  ? 
Robbing  a  ripper  of  his  fish.  Beau.  S,-  Fl. 

Rl-post'  (rS-p6st'),  n.  [F.  riposte.']  1.  In  fencing, 
a  return  thrust  after  a  parry. 

2.  A  quick  and  sharp  retort ;  a  repartee.      J.  Morley. 

Rlp'per  (rip'per),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
rips  ;  a  ripping  tool. 

2.  A  tool  for  trimming  tlie  edges  of  roofing  slates. 

3.  Anything  huge,  extreme,  startling,  etc.     [Slang] 
Rlp'ple   (-p'l),   n.     [From  Rip,   v.]    An  implement, 

with  teeth  like  those  of  a  comb,  for  removing  tlie  seeds 
and  seed  vessels  from  flax,  broom  com,  etc. 

Rlp'ple,  V.  t.  1.  To  remove  the  seeds  from  (the  stalks 
of  flax,  etc.),  by  means  of  a  ripple. 

2.  Hence,  to  scratch  or  tear.  Holland. 

Rlp'ple,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rippled  (-p'ld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  RiPPLiNO  (-pllng).]  [Cf.  Rimple,  Rumple.]  1.  To 
become  fretted  or  dimpled  on  the  surface,  as  water  when 
agitated  or  running  over  a  rough  bottom  ;  to  be  covered 
with  small  waves  or  undulations,  as  a  field  of  grain. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  as  of  water  running  gently  over  a 
rough  bottom,  or  the  breaking  of  ripples  on  the  shore. 

Rlp'ple,  V.  i.  To  fret  or  dimple,  as  the  surface  of 
running  water ;  to  cover  with  small  waves  or  undula- 
tions ;  as,  the  breeze  rippled  the  lake. 

Rlp'ple,  n.  1.  The  fretting  or  dimpling  of  the  sur- 
face, as  of  running  water  ;  little  curling  waves. 

2.  A  little  wave  or  undulation  ;  a  sound  such  as  is 
made  by  little  waves ;  as,  a  ripple  of  laughter. 

Ripple  grass.  (Bot.)  See  Ribwoet.  —  Ripple  mark,  (a) 
The  mark  produced  on  sand  or  mud  by  a  gentle  undula- 
tory  movement  of  water.  (6)  (Geol.)  A  mark  on  tlie  sur- 
face of  a  rock  resembling  that  left  by  a  receding  wave  on 
a  seabeach. 

Rlp'ple-marked'  (-markf),  a.    Having  ripple  marks. 

Rlp'plet  (-plgt),  re.     A  small  ripple. 

Rlp'pllng-ly  (-pling-ly),  adv.    In  a  rippling  manner. 

Rip'ply  (-ply),  a.  Having  ripples ;  as,  ripply  water ; 
hence,  resembling  the  sound  of  rippling  water ;  as,  ripply 
laughter  ;  a  ripply  cove.  Keats. 

Rlp'rap'  (-r£p'),  n.  [Cf.  Rap.]  (Masonry)  A  foun- 
dation or  sustaining  wall  of  stones  thrown  together  with- 
out order,  as  in  deep  water  or  on  a  soft  bottom. 

Rlp'rap',  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  RiPEAPPED  (-rSpf) ;  p. 
pr.  &,  vb.  re.  Ripeapping.]     To  form  a  riprap  in  or  upon. 

Rlp'saW  (-sa/),  re.  [See  Rip,  v.  t.,i.]  (Carp.)  A  hand- 
saw with  coarse  teeth  which  have  but  a  slight  set,  used 
for  cutting  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  fiber ;  —  called 
also  ripping  saw. 

Rlp'tow-el  (-tou-51),  re.  [AS.  np  harvest  +  a  word  of 
uncertain  etymology.]  (Feud.  Law)  A  gratuity  given  to 
tenants  after  they  had  reaped  their  lord's  com.     [Obs.] 

Rla  (.ris  or  ris),  n.     [AS.  hrls ;  akin  to  D.  rijs,  G. 
reis,  OHG.  hris.]    A  bough  or  branch  ;  a  twig.     [Ofe.] 
As  white  as  is  the  blossom  upon  the  ris.      Chaucer. 

Rise  (riz),  V.  i.  [imp.  Rose  (roz) ;  p.  p.  Risen  (rTz"n) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rising.]  [AS.  rlsan;  akin  to  OS.  ri- 
san,  D.  rijzen,  OHG.  risan  to  rise,  fall,  Icel.  rlsa,  Goth, 
urreisare,  6.  reise  journey.     Cf.  Aeise,  Raise,  Reae,  v.] 

1.  To  move  from  a  lower  position  to  a  higher  ;  to  as- 
cend ;  to  mount  up.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  To  go  upward  by  walking,  climbing,  flying,  or  any 
other  voluntary  motion  ;  as,  a  bird  rises  in  the  air  ;  a  fish 
rises  to  the  bait. 

(b)  To  ascend  or  float  in  a  flviid,  as  gases  or  vapors  in 
air,  cork  in  water,  and  the  like. 

(c)  To  move  upward  under  the  influence  of  a  project- 
ing force ;  as,  a  bullet  rises  in  the  air. 

(d)  To  grow  upward  ;  to  attain  a  certain  height ;  r,s, 
this  elm  rises  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet. 

(e)  To  reach  a  higher  level  by  increase  of  quantity  or 
bulk ;  to  swell ;  as,  a  river  rises  in  its  bed ;  the  mer- 
cury rises  in  the  thermometer. 

(/)  To  become  erect;  to  assume  an  upright  position ; 
as,  to  rise  from  a  chair  or  from  a  fall. 

(g)  To  leave  one's  bed ;  to  arise ;  as,  to  rise  early. 

He  that  would  thrive,  must  rise  by  five.    Old  Proverb, 
(h)  To  tower  up  ;  to  be  heaved  up ;  as,  the  Alps  rise 
far  above  the  sea. 

(i)  To  slope  upward ;  as,  a  path,  a  line,  or  a  surface 
rises  in  this  direction.     "  A  rising  ground."        Dryden. 
(j)  To  retire  ;  to  give  up  a  siege. 
He,  rising  with  small  honor  from  Gunza,  .  .  .  was  gone. 

KnoUes. 

(k)  To  swell  or  puff  up  in  the  process  of  fermentation  ; 
to  become  light,  as  dough,  and  the  like. 

2.  To  have  the  aspect  or  the  effect  of  rising.  Specific- 
ally :  - 

(a)  To  appear  above  the  horizon,  as  the  sun,  moon. 


stars,  and  the  like.     "  He  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good."  3Iatt.  v.  45. 

(J)  To  become  apparent ;  to  emerge  into  sight ;  to 
come  forth ;  to  appear  ;  as,  an  eruption  rises  on  the  skin ; 
the  land  rises  to  view  to  one  sailing  toward  the  shore. 

(c)  To  become  perceptible  to  other  senses  than  sight  5 
as,  a  noise  rose  on  the  air  ;  odor  rises  from  the  flower. 

(d)  To  have  a  beginning  ;  to  proceed  ;  to  originate ;  aa, 
rivers  rise  in  lakes  or  springs. 

A  scepter  shall  rise  out  of  Israel.    Jfum.  xxiv.  17. 
Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise.  Pope. 

3.  To  increase  in  size,  forae,  or  value ;  to  proceed  to- 
ward a  climax.     Specifically :  — 

(a)  To  increase  in  power  or  fury ;  —  said  of  wind  or 
a  storm,  and  hence,  of  passion.  "  High  winds  .  .  .  began 
to  rise,  high  passions  —  anger,  hate."  Milton. 

(b)  To  become  of  higher  value  ;  to  increase  in  price. 

Bullion  is  risen  to  six  shillings  .  .  .  the  ounce.     Locke, 

(c)  To  become  larger ;  to  swell ;  —  said  of  a  boil,  tu- 
mor, and  the  like. 

(d)  To  increase  in  intensity ;  —  said  of  heat. 

(e)  To  become  louder,  or  higher  in  pitch,  as  the  voice. 
(/)  To  increase  in  amount;   to  enlarge;   as,  his  ex- 
penses rose  beyond  his  expectations. 

4.  In  various  figurative  senses.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  To  become  excited,  opposed,  or  hostile ;  to  go  to 
war ;  to  take  up  arms  ;  to  rebel. 

At  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise 
With  blackest  insurrection.  Milton. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise.  Pope. 

(b)  To  attain  to  a  better  social  position ;  to  be  pro- 
moted ;  to  excel ;  to  succeed. 

Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall.  Shalt, 

(c)  To  become  more  and  more  dignified  or  forcible  ;  to 
increase  in  interest  or  power ;  —  said  of  style,  thought, 
or  discourse ;  as,  to  rise  in  force  of  expression  ;  to  rise 
in  eloquence  ;  a  story  rises  in  interest. 

(d)  To  come  to  mind ;  to  be  suggested  ;  to  occur. 

A  thought  rose  in  me,  which  often  perplexes  men  of  contem- 
plative natures.  Spectator. 

(e)  To  come  ;  to  offer  itself. 

There  chanced  to  the  prince's  hand  to  rise 
An  ancient  book.  Spenser. 

6.  To  ascend  from  the  grave  ;  to  come  to  life. 

But  now  is  Christ  i-vien  from  the  dead.    1  Cor.  xv.  20. 

6.  To  terminate  an  official  sitting ;  to  adjourn  ;  as,  the 
committee  rose  after  agreeing  to  the  report. 

It  was  near  nine  . . .  before  the  House  rose.    Macaulap. 

7.  To  ascend  on  a  musical  scale ;  to  take  a  higher 
pitch  ;  as,  to  rise  a  tone  or  semitone. 

8.  (Print.)  To  be  lifted,  or  to  admit  of  being  lifted, 
from  the  imposing  stone  without  dropping  any  of  the 
type ;  —  said  of  a  form. 

Syn,  —  To  arise ;  mount ;  ascend ;  climb ;  scale.  —  Rise, 
Appbeciate.  Some  in  America  use  the  word  appreciate 
for  "  rise  in  value  ;  "  as,  stocks  appreciate,  money  ap- 
preciates, etc.  This  use  is  not  unknown  in  England,  but 
it  is  less  common  there.  It  is  undesirable,  because  risa 
sufiiciently  expresses  the  idea,  and  appreciate  has  its  own 
distinctive  meaning,  which  ought  not  to  be  confused  with 
one  so  entirely  diiierent. 

Rise  (ris  or  riz  ;  277),  n.  1.  The  act  of  rising,  or  the 
state  of  being  risen. 

2.  The  distance  through  which  anything  rises ;  as,  the 
rise  of  the  thermometer  was  ten  degrees ;  the  rise  of 
the  river  was  six  feet ;  the  rise  of  an  arch  or  of  a  step. 

3.  Land  which  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  rest ;  as, 
the  house  stood  on  a  rise  of  land.     [Colloq.] 

4.  Spring ;  source ;  origin ;  as,  the  rise  of  a  stream. 
All  wickedness  taketh  its  rise  from  the  heart.    R.  .Nelson, 

5.  Appearance  above  the  horizon  ;  as,  the  rise  of  the 
sun  or  of  a  planet.  Shak, 

6.  Increase ;  advance ;  augmentation,  as  of  price,  value, 
rank,  property,  fame,  and  the  like. 

The  rise  or  fall  that  may  happen  in  his  constant  revenue  by  e 
Spanish  war.  Sir  W.  Te-ple. 

7.  Increase  of  sound  ;  a  swelling  of  the  voice. 

The  ordinary  rises  and  falls  of  the  voice.         Bacon. 

8.  Elevation  or  ascent  of  the  voice  ;  upward  change 
of  key  ;  as,  a  rise  of  a  tone  or  semitone. 

9.  The  spring  of  a  fish  to  seize  food  (as  a  fly)  near  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Ris'en  (rTz''n).  1.  jp.p.  &  a.  fromRlSE.  "Herrtsen 
Son  and  Lord."  Keble. 

2.    Obs.  imp.  pi.  of  Rise.  Chaucer. 

Rls'er  (riz'er),  n.  1.  One  who  rises ;  as,  an  early 
riser. 

2.  (Arch.)  (a)  The  upright  piece  of  a  step,  from  tread 
to  tread.  Henoe  :  (b)  Any  small  upright  face,  as  of  a 
seat,  platform,  veranda,  or  the  like. 

3.  (Mining)  A  shaft  excavated  from  below  upward. 

4.  (Founding)  A  feed  head.    See  under  Feed,  re. 
Rlsh  (rish),  n.  A  rush  (the  plant).    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 
RlS'1-bll'i-ty  (rTz'i-bil'T-ty),   re.     [Cf.   F.   risibilite.] 

The  quality  of  being  risible ;  as,  risibility  is  peculiar  to 
the  human  species. 

A  strong  and  obvious  disposition  to  risibility     Sir  W.  Scott 

Ris'1-ble  (rlz't-b'l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  risibilis,  fr.  ridere, 
risum,  to  laugh.  Cf.  Ridicolo'js.]  1.  Having  the  fac- 
ulty  or  power  of  laughing ;  disposed  to  laugh. 

Laughing  is  our  business, ...  it  has  been  made  the  definition 
of  man  that  he  is  risible.  Dr-  H.  More. 

2.  Exciting  laughter ;  worthy  to  be  laughed  at  j 
amusing.     ".Rmft^e  absurdities."  Johnson. 

I  hope  you  find  nothing  risible  in  my  complaisanee. 

Sir  W,  Scott, 

3.  Used  in,  or  expressing,  laughter;  a,B,risible  muscles. 
Iil^°"  Risible  is  sometimes  used  as  a  noun,  in  the  plural, 

for  the  feeling  of  amusement  and  for  the  muscles  and 
other  organs  used  in  laughing,  collectively;  as,  unable 
to  control  one's  risibles, 
Syn. —  Ludicrous  ;   laughable;  amusing ;   ridiculous. 
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—  Risible,  Lxjdichous,  Ridichlocs.  Risible  differs  from 
ludicrous  as  species  from  genus  ;  ludicrous  expressing 
■that  wliicli  is  playful  and  sportive ;  risible,  that  which 
may  excite  laughter.  Risible  differs  from  ridiculous,  as 
the  latter  imphes  something  contemptuous,  and  risible 
does  not. 

—  Rls'i-ble-ness  (riz'I-b'l-nSs),  n.  —  Ris'i-lily,  adv. 
Rls'lng  (riz'ing),  a.     1.  Attaining  a  higher  place  ; 

taking,  or  moving  in,  an  upward  direction  ;  appearing 
above  the  horizon ;  ascending  ;  as,  the  rising  moon. 

2.  Increasing  in  wealth,  power,  or  distinction;  as,  a 
rising  state  ;  a  rising  character. 

Among  the  7nsing  theologians  of  Germany.  Hare. 

3.  Growing ;  advancing  to  adult  years  and  to  the 
state  of  active  life ;  as,  the  rising  generation. 

Rls'lng,  prep.  More  than ;  exceeding  ;  upwards  of ; 
as,  a  horse  ruin  J  six  years  of  age.    \_Collog.  &  Low,  lA.  iS.] 

Rls'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
rises  (in  any  sense). 

2.  That  which  rises ;  a  tumor  ;  a  boil.       Lev.  xiii.  10. 

Eising  main  (  Wa(envorks),  the  pipe  through  which  water 
from  an  engine  is  delivered  to  an  elevated  reservoir. 

Risk  (risk),  n.  [F.  risque  ;  cf.  It.  risco,  risico,  ris- 
thio,  Pg.  risco,  Sp.  riesgo,  and  also  Sp.  risco  a  steep 
rock;  all  probably  fr.  L.  resecare  to  cut  off ;  pref.  re-  re- 
-f-  secare  to  cut ;  —  the  word  having  been  probably  first 
used  among  sailors.  See  Section.]  1.  Hazard;  dan- 
ger ;  peril ;  exposure  to  loss,  injury,  or  destruction. 

The  imminent  and  constant  risk  of  asBassination,a  risk  which 
has  shaken  very  strong  nerves.  Ilacaulay. 

2.  (Com.)  Hazard  of  loss ;  liability  to  loss  in  property. 

To  run  a  risk,  to  incur  hazard ;  to  encounter  danger. 

Syn.  —  Danger ;  hazard  ;  peril ;  jeopardy ;  exposure. 
See  Danger. 

Risk,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Risked  (rtskt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
-1)6.  n.  Risking.]  [Cf.  F.  risquer.  See  Risk,  ?j.]  1.  To 
expose  to  risk,  hazard,  or  peril ;  to  venture ;  as,  to  risk 
goods  on  board  of  a  ship  ;  to  risk  one's  person  in  battle ; 
to  7'isk  one's  fame  by  a  publication. 

2.  To  incur  the  risk  or  danger  of  ;  as,  to  risk  a  battle. 

Syn.  — To  hazard;  peril;  endanger;  jeopard. 

Rl8k'er(-er),  K.    One  who  risks  or  hazards.    Hudibras. 

Rlsk'ful  (-ful),  a.    Risky,     [i?.]  Geddes. 

Risk'y  {-f),  a.     Attended  with  risk  or  danger  ;  haz- 
ardous. "  A  CMi-!/ matter. "  W.Collins. 
Generalizations  are  always  risky.  Lowell. 

Rl-SO'ri-al  (rt-so'rt-al),  a.  [L.  ridere,  risum,  to 
laugh.]  Pertaining  to,  or  producing,  laughter ;  as,  the 
risorial  muscles. 

II  Rl-BOt'tO  (re-z5t't6),  n.     [It.]     A  kind  of  pottage. 

Rlase  (ris),  obs.  imp.  of  Rise.  B.  Jonson. 

Ris'sold  (ris'soid),  n.  [NL.  Sissoa,  the  typical  genus 
(fr.  A.  Risso,  an  Italian  natu- 
ralist) + -OiVZ.]  (Zobl.)  Any 
one  of  very  numerous  species 
of  small  spiral  gastropods  of 
the  genus  Missoa,  or  family 
Rissoidse,  found  both  in  fresh 
and  salt  water. 

IIRls'SOle'  (re'sol'),  n. 
[F.,  fr.  rissoler  to  fry  meat 
till  it  is  brown.]  {Cookery) 
A  small  ball  of  rich  minced 
meat  or  fish,  covered  with 
pastry  and  fried. 

Rist  (rTst),  obs.  Zd  pers. 
sing.  pres.  of  Rise,  contracted 
from  riselh.  Chaucer. 

Rlt  (rtt),  obs.  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Ride,  contracted 
from  rideth.  Chaucer. 

II  Rl'tar-dan'do  (re'tar-dau'do),  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Re- 
tarding ;  —  a  direction  for  slower  time  ;  rallentando. 

Rite  (rit),  re.  [L.  ritus ;  cf .  Skr.  rlti  a  stream,  a  run- 
ning, way,  manner,  ri  to  flow:  cf.  F.  rit,  rite.  Cf.  Riv- 
ulet.] The  act  of  performing  divine  or  solemn  service, 
as  established  by  law,  precept,  or  custom ;  a  formal  act  of 
religion  or  other  solemn  duty ;  a  solemn  observance  ;  a 
ceremony ;  as,  the  rites  of  freemasonry. 

He  looked  with  indifference  on  rites,  names,  and  forms  of 
«cclesiastical  polity.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  -^  Form ;  ceremony ;  observance ;  ordinance. 

II  Rl'te-nu'tO  (re'ta-nu'tS),  a.  [It.]  {Mus.)  Held 
back ;  holding  back ;  ritardando. 

Rlt'or-nelle' (rit'Sr-ngl'),  in.        [It.     ritornello, 

II  Rl'tor-nel'lO  (re'tSr-nSl'lo),  |  dim.  of  ritorno  re- 
turn, fr.  ritornare  to  return  :  cf.  F.  ritournelle .']  {Mus.) 
{a)  A  short  return  or  repetition ;  a  concluding  symphony 
to  an  air,  often  consisting  of  the  burden  of  the  song.  (6)  A 
short  intermediate  symphony,  or  instrumental  passage, 
in  the  course  of  a  vocal  piece  ;  an  interlude. 

II  Rl-trat'tO  (re-triit'to),  re.     [It.]     A  picture.   Sterne. 

Rlt'U-al  (rtt'u-al ;  135),  a.  [L.  ritualis,  fr.  ritus  a  rite : 
cf.  F.  rituel.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  rites  or  a  ritual ;  as, 
ritual  service  or  sacrifices  ;  the  ritual  law. 

Rlt'U-al,  re.  [Cf.  F.  rituel.']  1.  A  prescribed  form 
of  performing  divine  service  in  a  particular  church  or 
communion  ;  as,  the  Jewish  ritual. 

2.  Hence,  the  code  of  ceremonies  observed  by  an  or- 
ganization ;  as,  the  ritual  of  the  freemasons. 

3.  A  book  containing  the  rites  to  be  observed. 
Rlt'U-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  «.     [Cf.  F.  rilualisme.}     1.  A 

system  founded  upon  a  ritual  or  prescribed  form  of  re- 
ligious worsliip ;  adherence  to,  or  observance  of,  a  ritual. 
2.  Specifically  :  {a.)  The  principles  and  practices  of 
those  in  the  Church  of  England,  who,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Oxford  movement,  so-called,  have  insisted 
upon  a  return  to  the  use  in  church  services  of  the  sym- 
bolic ornaments  (altar  cloths,  eucharistic  vestments,  can- 
dles, etc.)  tliat  were  sanctioned  in  the  second  ye.ir  of 
Edward  VI.,  and  never,  as  tliey  maintain,  forbidden  by 
competent  authority,  althougli  generally  disused.  Scliaff- 
Herzog  Ency-c.     (6)  Also,  the  principles  and  practices 
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of  those  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  who  sym- 
pathize with  this  party  in  the  Church  of  England. 

Rlt'U-al-lst  (rit'u-al-ist),  71.  [Cf.  F.  ritualiste.']  One 
skilled  in,  or  attached  to,  a  ritual ;  one  wlio  advocates  or 
practices  ritualism. 

Rlt'U-al-is'tlc  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  accord- 
ance with,  a  ritual ;  adhering  to  ritualism. 

Rit'U-al-ly,  adv.     By  rites,  or  by  a  particular  rite. 

Riv'age  (rtv'aj ;  48),  re.    [P.,  fr.  L.  ripa  bank,  shore.] 

1.  A  bank,  shore,  or  coast.     \_Archaic]  Spenser. 

From  the  green  Hvage  many  a  fall 

Of  diamond  rillets  musical.  Tenni/son. 

2.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  duty  paid  to  the  crown  for  the 
passage  of  vessels  on  certain  rivers. 

Rl'val  (ri'val),  re.  [F.  rival  (cf.  It.  rivale),  L.  rivales 
two  neighbors  having  the  same  brook  in  common,  rivals, 
fr.  rivalis  belonging  to  a  brook,  fr.  rivus  a  brook.  Cf. 
RivDLET,  Rite.]  1.  A  person  having  a  common  right 
or  privilege  with  another  ;  a  partner.  [06«.] 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste.        Shak. 

2.  One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object  as  another ; 
one  striving  to  reach  or  obtain  something  which  another 
is  attempting  to  obtain,  and  whicli  one  only  can  possess ; 
a  competitor  ;  as,  rivals  in  love  ;  rivals  for  a  crown. 

m^^  "  Rivals,  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  are 
those  who  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  same  stream.  But 
since,  as  all  experience  shows,  there  is  no  such  fruitful 
source  of  contention  as  a  water  right,  it  would  contin- 
ually happen  that  these  occupants  of  the  opposite  banks 
would  be  at  strife  with  one  another  in  regard  of  the  pe- 
riods during  which  they  severally  had  a  right  to  the  use 
of  the  stream.  .  .  .  And  thus  '  rivals '  .  .  .  came  to  be 
used  of  any  who  were  on  any  grounds  in  more  or  less 
unfriendly  competition  with  one  another."  Trench. 

Syn.  —  Competitor  ;  emulator  ;  antagonist. 

Rl'val,  a.  Having  the  same  pretensions  or  claims ; 
standing  in  competition  for  superiority;  as, rival  lovers; 
rival  claims  or  pretensions. 

The  strenuous  conflicts  and  alternate  victories  of  two  rival 
confederacies  of  statesmen.  Macaiilay. 

Rl'val,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rivaled  (ri'vold)  or  Ri- 
valled ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Rivaling  or  Rivalling.]  1.  To 
stand  in  competition  with  ;  to  strive  to  gain  some  object 
in  opposition  to  ;  as,  to  rival  one  in  love. 

2.  To  strive  to  equal  or  excel ;  to  emulate. 

To  rival  thunder  in  its  rapid  course.  Dryden. 

Rl'val,  V.  i.     To  be  in  rivalry.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Rl'val-ess,  re.    A  female  rival.     [06s.]     Richardson. 

Rl-val'i-ty  (rt-vSI'i-ty),  re.  [L.  rivalitas:  cf.  F.  ri- 
valite.l     1.  Rivalry ;  competition.     [06s.] 

2.  Equality,  as  of  right  or  rank.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Ri'val-ry  (ri'val-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Rivalries  (-riz).  The 
act  of  rivaling,  or  the  state  of  being  a  rival ;  a  competi- 
tion.    "  Keen  contention  and  eager  rivalries.'''    Jeffrey. 

Syn.  — Emulation;  competition.    See  Emulation. 

Ri'val-shlp,  re.     Rivalry,     [i?.]  B.  Jonson. 

Rive  (riv),  v.  t.  [imp.  Rived  (rivd) ;  p.  p.  Rived  or 
Riven  (riv''n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Riving.]  [Icel.  rifa, 
akin  to  Sw.  rifva  to  pull  asunder,  burst,  tear,  Dan.  rive 
to  rake,  pluck,  tear.  Cf.  Reef  of  land.  Rifle  a  gitn. 
Rift,  Rivel.]  To  rend  asunder  by  force  ;  to  split ;  to 
cleave ;  as,  to  rive  timber  for  rails  or  shingles. 

I  shall  ryve  him  through  the  sides  twain.        Chaucer. 

The  scolding  winds  have  rived  the  knotty  oaks.     Shak. 

Brutus  hath  rived  my  heart.  Sltolc. 

Rive,  V.  i.     To  be  split  or  rent  asunder. 
Freestone  rives,  splits,  and  breaks  in  any  direction.  Woodward. 

Rive,  re.     A  place  torn  ;  a  rent ;  a  rift.    [Pi-ov.  Eng.] 

Riv'el  (rTv''l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Riveled  (-'Id) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  RrvELiNQ.]  [AS.  gerifled,  gerifiod,  gerifod, 
wrinkled,  geriflian,  gerifiun,  to  wrinkle.  See  Rifle  a 
gun,  RrvE.]  To  contract  into  wrinkles;  to  shrivel;  to 
shrink;  as,  riveled  irmt ;  riveled  Howeis.  [06s.]  Pope. 
"Riveled  parchments."     Walpole. 

Riv'el,  re.     A  wrinkle  ;  a  rimple.     [06s.]      Holland. 

Riv'en  (-'n),  p.  p.  &  a.  from  RrvE. 

Rlv'er  (riv'er),  re.     One  who  rives  or  splits. 

Rlv'er  (riv'er),  re.  [F.  riviere  a  river,  LL.  riparia 
river,  bank  of  a  river,  fr.  L.  riparius  belonging  to  a  bank 
or  shore,  f  r.  ripa  a  bank  or  shore ;  of  uncertain  origin. 
Cf.  Arrive,  Riparian.]  1.  A  large  stream  of  water 
flowing  in  a  bed  or  channel  and  emptying  into  the  ocean, 
a  sea,  a  lake,  or  another  stream ;  a  stream  larger  than  a 
rivulet  or  brook. 

Transparent  and  sparkling  rivers,  from  which  it  is  delightful 
to  drink  as  they  flow.  jUacaulay. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  large  stream ;  copious  flow ;  abundance  ; 
as,  rivers  of  blood  ;  rivers  of  oil. 

Kiver  chub  (Zo'61.),  the  hornyhead  and  allied  species  of 
fresh-water  fishes.  —  River  crab  iZodl.),  any  species  of 
fresh-water  crabs  of  the  genus  TJtelphusa,  as  T.  depressa 
of  Southern  Europe.  —  River  dragon,  a  crocodile  ;  —  ap- 
plied by  Milton  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  —  River  driver,  a 
lumberman  who  drives  or  conducts  lo|;s  down  rivers. 
Bmilett.  — 'Rivei  duck  (Zoiil.),  any  species  of  duck  be- 
longing to  Anas,  Sjiatula,  and  allied  genera,  in  which  the 
hind  toe  is  destitute  of  a  membranous  lobe,  as  in  the  mal- 
lard and  pintail ;  —  opposed  to  sea,  duck.  —  River  god,  a 
deity  supposed  to  preside  over  a  river  as  its  tutelary  di- 
vinity. —  River  herring  {Zo'dl.},  an  alewife.  —  Elver  hog. 
{ Zo'61.)  (a)  Any  species  of 
African  wild  hogs  of  the 
genus  Po/amorh/rrus, 
They  frequent  wet  places 
along  the  rivers.  (6)  The 
capybara.  —  River  horse 
(Zoiil.),  the  hippopota- 
mus. —  River  jack  IZo'ol.), 
an  African  puff  adder 
( Clof/io  nasicorri  is)  having 
a  spine  on  the  nose.  — 
River    limpet    (/.d'oI.),    a  ,,,,,,         t 

fresh-water,     air-breath-    l''^«''  ""K  <.l»t<mochn:ms  peril- 
ing moUusk  of  the  genus  niKirii.-). 
Anci/lus,   having  a  limpet-shaped    shell.  —  River    pirate 
(Zo'ol.),  the  pike.  —  Elver   «nftll  (Zo'dl.),  any  species  of 


fresh-water  gastropods  of  Paludina,  Melontho,  and  allied 
genera.  See  Pond  snail,  under  Pond.  —  River  tortoiBe 
(Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  numerous  fresh-water  tortoises  in- 
habiting rivers,  especially  those  of  the  genus  Trionyx 
and  allied  genera.    See  Teiontx. 

Riv'er  (riv'er),  V.  i.  To  liawk  by  the  side  of  a  river ; 
to  fly  liawks  at  river  fowl.     [06s.]  Halliwell. 

Riv'ered  (-erd),  a.  Supplied  with  rivers  ;  as,  a  well- 
rivered  country. 

Riv'er-et  (-er-gt),  re.    A  rivulet.     [06s.]         Drayton. 

Riv'er-hOOd  (-h66d),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
a  river.     "  Useful  riDO'Aood."  H.Miller. 

Rlv'er-ling  (-ling),  re.     A  rivulet.     [R.]       Sylvester. 

Rlv'er-Side'  (-sid'),  re.     The  side  or  bank  of  a  river. 

Riv'er-y  (-J),  a.  Having  many  rivers ;  as,  a  rivery 
country.  Drayton. 

Riv'et  (riv'gt),  re.  [F.,  fr.  river  to  rivet;  perh.  fr. 
Icel.  rifa  to  fasten  together.  Cf.  Reef  part  of  a  sail.] 
A  metallic  pin  with  a  head,  used  for  uniting  two  plates 
or  pieces  of  material  together,  by  passing  it  through 
them  and  then  beating  or  pressing  down  the  point  so 
that  it  shall  spread  out  and  form  a  second  head  ;  a  pin  or 
bolt  headed  or  clinched  at  both  ends. 

With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up.  Shak. 

Rivet  Joint,  or  Riveted  Joint,  a  joint  between  two  or 
more  pieces  secured  by  rivets. 

Riv'et,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Riveted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Riveting.]  1.  To  fasten  with  a  rivet,  or  with  rivets ; 
as,  to  rivet  two  pieces  of  iron. 

2.  To  spread  out  the  end  or  point  of,  as  of  a  metallic 
pin,  rod,  or  bolt,  by  beating  or  pressing,  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  head. 

3.  Hence,  to  fasten  firmly  ;  to  make  firm,  strong,  or 
immovable  ;  as,  to  rivel  friendship  or  affection. 

Rivet  and  nail  me  where  I  stand,  ye  powers  I  Congreve. 
Thus  his  confidence  was  riveted  and  confirmed.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Riv'et-er  (-er),  re.  One  who  rivets. 
Rlv'et-ing,  re.  1.  The  act  of  joining  with  rivets ;  the 
act  of  spreading  out  and  clinching  the  end,  as  of  a  rivet, 
by  beating  or  pressing. 
2.  The  whole  set  of  rivets,  collectively.  Tomlinson. 
Butt  riveting,  riveting  in  which  tlie  ends  or  edges  of 

glates  form  a  butt  joint,  and  are  fastened  together  by 
eing  riveted  to  a  narrow  strip  which  covers  the  joint.  — 
Chain  riveting,  riveting  in  which  the  rivets,  in  two  or  more 
rows  along  the  seam,  are  set  one  behind  the  other.  — 
Crossed  riveting,  riveting  in  whicli  the  rivets  in  one  row 
are  set  opposite  the  spaces  between  the  rivets  in  the  next 
row.  —  Double  riveting,  in  lap  riveting,  two  rows  of  rivets 
along  the  seam ;  in  butt  riveting,  four  rows,  two  on  each 
side  of  the  joint.  —  Lap  riveting,  riveting  in  which  the 
ends  or  edges  of  plates  overlap  and  are  riveted  togetlier. 

Ri-vose'  (ri-vos'),  a.  [From  L.  rivus  a  brook,  chan- 
nel.]    Marked  with  sinuate  and  irregular  furrows. 

Riv'U-let  (riv'ii-let),  re.    [Earlier  rivolet,  It.  rivoletto, 
a  dim.  fr.  rivolo,  L.  rivulus,  dim.  of  rivus  a  brook.     Cf. 
Rival,  Rite.]     A  email  stream  or  brook  ;  a  streamlet. 
By  fountain  or  by  shady  rivulet 
He  sought  them.  Milton. 

Rlx-a'tlon  (riks-a'shun),  re.  [L.  rixari,  p.  p.  rixaius, 
to  brawl,  fr.  rji'Q  a  quarrel.]   A  brawl  or  quarrel.    [06s.] 

II  Rlx-a'trix  (-triks),  re.  [L.]  {Old  Eng.  Law)  A  scold- 
ing or  quarrelsome  woman  ;  a  scold.  Burrill. 

II  Rix'da'ler  (rTks'da'ler),  re.  A  Dutch  silver  coin, 
worth  about  fl.OO. 

Rlx'-dOl'lar  (riks'dol'ler),  re.  [Sw.  riksdaler,  or 
Dan.  rigsdaler,  or  D.  rijksdaalder,  or  G.  reichsthaler, 
literally,  dollar  of  the  empire  or  realm,  fr.  words  akin 
to  E.  rich,  and  dollar.  See  Rich,  Dollar.]  A  name 
given  to  several  different  silver  coins  of  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, Sweden,Norway,  etc.,  varying  in  value  from  about 
30  cents  to  fl.lO;  also,  a  British  coin  worth  about  36 
cents,  used  in  Ceylon  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  See 
Rigsdaler,  Riksdaler,  and  Rixdaler. 

m^""  Most  of  these  pieces  are  now  no  longer  coined, 
but  some  remain  in  circulation. 

Rlz'zar  (rlz'zer),  v.  t.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  To  dry 
in  the  sun  ;  as,  rizzared  haddock.     [Scot.'] 

Roach  (roch),  re.     {Zo'dl.)  A  cockroach. 

Roach,  re.  [OE.  roche;  cf.  AS.  reohha,  D.  rog,  roch, 
G.  roche,  LG.  ruche,  Dan. 
rokke  ray,  Sw.  rocka,  and 
E.  ray  a  fish.]  1.  {Zoiil.) 
(a)  A  European  fresh-wa- 
ter fish  of  the  Carp  family 
{Leuciscus  rutilus).  It  is 
silver-white,  with  a  green- 
ish back.  (6)  An  Ameri- 
can chub  {Semotilus  bulla.- 
ris) ;  the  fallfish.     (c)  The  redfin,  or  shiner. 

2.  {A'aut.)  A  convex  curve  or  arch  cut  in  the  edge  of 
a  sail  to  prevent  cluafing,  or  to  secure  a  better  fit. 

As  sound  as  a  roach  [roach  perhajis  being  a  corruption 
of  F.  roche  a  rock],  perfectly  sound. 

Roach,  V.  t.     1.  To  cause  to  arch. 

2.  To  cut  off,  as  a  horse's  mane,  so  that  the  part  left 
sh.all  stand  upright. 

Roach'-baoked'  (-bXkf),  a.  Having  a  back  like  that 
of  a  roach  ;  —  said  of  a  horse  -vhose  back  has  a  convex 
instead  of  a  concave  curve. 

Road  (rod),  II.     [AS.  rad  a  riding,  that  on  which  one 

rides  or  travels,  a  road,  fr.  rldan  to  ride.     Sec  RiiiE,  and 

cf.  Raid.]     1.  A  journey,  or  stage  of  a  journey.     [06s.] 

With  easy  roa<ls  he  came  to  Leicester.  Shak. 

2.  An  inroad  ;  an  invasion  ;  a  laid.     [06s.]     Spenser. 

3.  A  place  where  one  may  ride  ;  an  open  way  or  public 
passage  for  vehicles,  persons,  and  animals ;  a  track  for 
travel,  forming  .a  means  of  communication  between  one 
city,  town,  or  place,  and  another. 

Tlio  most  villninous  house  in  all  the  London  road.    Shak. 
m^"  The  word  is  generally  applied  to  highways,  and 
as  a  generic  term  it  includes  /linhuunj,  street,  and  lane. 

4.  [Possibly  akin  to  lool.  rc/iV/  the  rigging  of  a  ship, 
E.  ready.]     A  place  where  ships  may  ride  at  anchor  at 
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Bome  distance  from  the  shore  ;  a  roadstead ;  —  often  in 
the  plural ;  as,  Hampton  Roads.  Shak. 

Now  strike  your  sails,  ye  jolly  mariners, 
For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  7'ode  [road].      Spenser, 
On,  or  Upon,  the  road,  traveling  or  passing  over  a  road ; 
coming  or  going ;  on  the  way. 

My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here. 
They  are  upon  Hie  road.  Cowper. 

—  Eoad  agent,  a  highwayman,  especially  on  the  stage 
routes  of  the  unsettled  western  parts  of  the  United 
States;  — a  humorous  euphemism.    [Western  U.  S.] 

The  highway  robber—  )'oad  agent  he  is  quaintly  called. 

rtie  Century. 

—  Eoad  book,  a  guidebook  in  respect  to  roads  and  dis- 
tances. —  Eoad  metal,  the  broken  stone  used  in  macad- 
amizing roads.  —  Eoad  roller,  a  heavy  roller,  or  combi- 
nation of  rollers,  lor  making  earth,  macadam,  or  concrete 
roads  smooth  and  compact,  —  often  driven  by  steam.  — 
Boad  nmner  (Zool.),  the  chaparral  cock.  —  Eoad  steamer, 
a  locomotive  engine  adapted  to  running  on  common 
roads.  —  To  go  on  the  road,  to  engage  in  the  business  of  a 
commercial  traveler.  [Colloq.']  —  To  take  the  road,  to  be- 
gin or  engage  in  travelmg.  —  To  take  to  the  road,  to  en- 
gage in  robbery  upon  the  highways. 

Syn.  —  Way ;  highway ;  street ;  lane  ;  pathway ;  route ; 
passage;  course.    Sea  Wat. 

Road'bed'  (rod'bSd'),  n.  In  railroads^  the  bed  or  foun- 
dation on  which  the  superstructure  (ties,  rails,  etc.) 
rests ;  in  common  roads,  the  whole  material  laid  in  place 
and  ready  for  travel. 

Road'Iess,  a.    Destitute  of  roads. 

Road'mak'er  (-mak'er),  n.     One  who  makes  roads. 

Road'side'  (-sid'),  n.  Land  adjoining  a  road  or  high- 
way ;  the  part  of  a  road  or  highway  that  borders  the 
traveled  part.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Road'stead  (-stSd),  n.  \_Road,  4  -f  stead  a  place.] 
An  anchorage  off  shore.     Same  as  Road,  4. 

Moored  in  the  neighboring  roadstead.    Longfellow. 

Road'Ster  (-ster),  n.  1.  (Naul.)  A  clumsy  vessel  that 
works  its  way  from  one  anchorage  to  another  by  means 
of  the  tides.  Ham.  Kav.  Encyc. 

2.  A  horse  that  is  accustomed  to  traveling  on  the  high 
road,  or  is  suitable  for  use  on  ordinary  roads. 

A  sound,  swift,  well-fed  hunter  and  roadster.     Thackeray. 

3.  A  bicycle  or  tricycle  adapted  for  common  roads 
rather  than  for  the  racing  track. 

4.  One  who  drives  much  ;  a  coach  driver.     \_Eng.'\ 

5.  A  hunter  who  keeps  to  the  roads  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  hounds  across  country.     \_Eng.  Slang] 

Road'way'  (-wa'),  n.  A  road ;  especially,  the  part 
traveled  by  carriages.  Shak. 

Roam  (rom),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  RoAMED  (romd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Roaming.]  [OE.  romen,  rumen ;  cf .  AS. 
arseman  to  raise,  rise,  D.  ramen  to  hit,  plan,  aim,  OS. 
romon  to  strive  after,  OHG.  ramen.  But  the  word  was 
probably  influenced  by  Rome  ;  cf .  OP.  romier  a  pilgrim, 
originally,  a  pilgrim  going  to  Rome,  It.  romeo,  Sp.  ro- 
mero.  Cf.  Ramble.]  To  go  from  place  to  place  without 
any  certain  purpose  or  direction  ;  to  rove ;  to  wander. 

He  roameth  to  the  carpenter's  house.         Chaucer. 
Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  wander  ;  rove  ;  range  ;  stroll ;  ramble. 

Roam,  V.  t.     To  range  or  wander  over. 

And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  roam.    Milton. 

Roam,  n.  The  act  of  roaming ;  a  wandering ;  a  ram- 
ble ;  as,  he  began  his  roam  o'er  hill  and  dale.        Milton. 

Roam'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  roams  ;  a  wanderer. 

Roan  (ron),  a.  [F.  rouan;  cf.  Sp.  roano,  ruano,  It. 
rovano,  roano.]  1.  Having  a  bay,  chestnut,  brown,  or 
black  color,  with  gray  or  white  thickly  interspersed  ;  — 
said  of  a  horse. 

Give  my  roan  horse  a  drench.  Shak. 

2.  Made  of  the  leather  called  roan  ;  as,  roan  binding. 

Roan  antelope  (Zo'dl.),  a  very  large  South  African  ante- 
lope {Hippotragus  equinus).  It  has  long  sharp  horns  and 
a  stitf  bright  brown  mane.  Called  also  mahnya.,  equine 
antelope,  and  bastard  gemsbok. 

Roan,  n.     1.  The  color  of  a  roan  horse  ;  a  roan  color. 

2.  A  roan  horse. 

3.  A  kind  of  leather  used  for  slippers,  bookbinding, 
etc.,  made  from  sheepskin,  tanned  with  sumac  and  col- 
ored to  imitate  ungrained  morocco.  DeColange. 

Eoan  tree.    (Bot.)  See  Rowan  tree. 
Roar  (ror),  V.  i.    [imp:  &p.  p.  Roabed  (rord) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.   RoAKiNG.]      [OE.   roren,  raren,  AS.  rarian; 
akin  to  G.  r'ohren,  OHG.  reren.      V112.]     1.   To  cry 
with  a  full,  loud,  continued  sound.    Specifically  :  (a)  To 
bellow,  or  utter  a  deep,  loud  cry,  as  a  lion  or  other  beast. 
Roaring  bulls  he  would  him  make  to  tame.      Spenser. 
(6)  To  cry  loudly,  as  in  pain,  distress,  or  anger. 
Sole  on  the  barren  sands,  the  suffering  chief 
Roared  out  for  anguish,  and  indulged  his  grief.     Dryden. 
He  scorned  to  roar  under  the  impressions  of  a  finite  anger. 

South. 

2.  To  make  a  loud,  confused  sound,  as  winds,  waves, 
passing  vehicles,  a  crowd  of  persons  when  shouting  to- 
gether, or  the  like. 

The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ceased  to  roar.     Milton. 
How  oft  I  crossed  where  carts  and  coaches  roar.      Gay. 

3.  To  be  boisterous ;  to  be  disorderly. 

It  was  a  mad,  roaring  time,  full  of  extravagance.    Bp.  Bmmet. 

4.  Tolaughoutloudly  and  continuously;  as,  the  hear- 
ers roared  at  his  jokes. 

5.  To  make  a  loud  noise  in  breathing,  as  horses  hav- 
ing a  certain  disease.     See  Roakinq,  2. 

Eoaring  boy,  a  roaring,  noisy  fellow  ;  —  a  name  given,  at 
the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  the  riotous 
fellows  who  raised  disturbances  in  the  street.  "Two  roar- 
ing boys  of  Rome,  that  made  all  split."  Beau.  &  Fl.  — 
Roaring  forties  (Naut.),  a  sailor's  name  for  the  stormy 
fcract  of  ocean  between  40°  and  50°  north  latitude. 

Roar,  V.  t.    To  cry  aloud  ;  to  proclaim  loudly. 

This  last  action  will  roar  thy  infamy.  Ford, 


Roar  (ror),  n.    The  soimd  of  roaring.    Specifically : 

(a)  The  deep,  loud  cry  of  a  wUd  beast ;  as,  the  roar  of 
a  Hon.  (J)  The  cry  of  one  in  pain,  distress,  anger,  or  the 
like,  (c)  A  loud,  continuous,  and  confused  sound ;  as, 
the  roar  of  a  cannon,  of  the  wind,  or  the  waves ;  the  roar 
of  ocean. 

Arm  1  arm  I  it  is,  it  is  the  cannon's  opening  roar  !    Byron. 
(d)  A  boisterous  outcry  or  shouting,  as  in  mirth. 
Pit,  boxes,  and  galleries  were  in  a  constant  roar  of  laughter. 

Macaulay. 
Roar'er  (-er),  n,     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  roars. 
Specifically  :  (a)  A  riotous  fellow  ;  a  roaring  boy. 

A  lady  to  turn  roarer,  and  break  glasses.    Massinger. 

(b)  {Far.)  A  horse  subject  to  roaring.    See  RoAmNG,  2. 
2.  (Zool.)  The  barn  owl.     [Prov,  Eng.] 
Roar'ing,  re.     1.  A  loud,  deep,  prolonged  sound,  as 

of  a  large  beast,  or  of  a  person  in  distress,  anger,  mirth, 
etc. ,  or  of  a  noisy  congregation. 

2.  {Far.)  An  affection  of  the  windpipe  of  a  horse, 
causing  a  loud,  peculiar  noise  in  breathing  under  exer- 
tion ;  the  making  of  the  noise  so  caused.  See  RoAB, 
V,  i.,  5. 

Roar'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  roaring  manner. 

Roast  (rost),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Roasted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Roasting.]  [OE.  rosten,  OF.  rostir,  F.  rotir ;  of 
German  origin ;  cf.  OHG.  rosten,  G.  rosten,  fr.  OHG. 
rost,  rosta,  gridiron,  G.  rost ;  cf.  AS.  hyrstan  to  roast.] 

1.  To  cook  by  exposure  to  radiant  heat  before  a  fire  ; 
as,  to  roast  meat  on  a  spit,  or  in  an  oven  open  toward 
the  fire  and  having  reflecting  surfaces  within ;  also,  to 
cook  in  a  close  oven. 

2.  To  cook  by  surrounding  with  hot  embers,  ashes, 
sand,  etc. ;  as,  to  roast  a  potato  in  ashes. 

In  eggs  boiled  and  roasted  there  is  scarce  difference  to  be  dis- 
cerned. Bacon. 

3.  To  dry  and  parch  by  exposure  to  heat;  as,  to  roast 
coffee  ;  to  roast  chestnuts,  or  peanuts. 

4.  Hence,  to  heat  to  excess  ;  to  heat  violently ;  to  bum. 
"Roasted  in  wrath  and  fire.'"  Shak. 

5.  [Metal.)  To  dissipate  by  heat  the  volatile  parts  of, 
as  ores. 

6.  To  banter  severely.     [Colloq.']  Atterbury. 
Roast,  V.  i.     1.  To  cook  meat,  fish,  etc.,  by  heat,  as 

before  the  fire  or  in  an  oven. 

He  could  roast,  and  seethe,  and  broil,  and  fry.  Chaucer, 

2.  To  undergo  the  process  of  being  roasted. 

Roast,  re.     That  which  is  roasted  ;  a  piece  of  meat 
which  has  been  roasted,  or.  is  suitable  for  being  roasted. 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  roost  [roast].     Chaucer. 

To  rule  the  roast,  to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs.  "  The 
new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roast."  Shak. 

Roast,  a.     [For  roasted.]     Roasted  ;  as,  roast  beef. 

Roast'er  (-er),  re.     1.  One  who  roasts  meat. 

2.  A  contrivance  for  roasting. 

3.  A  pig,  or  other  article  of  food  fit  for  roasting. 
Roast'ing,  a.  &  re.,  from  Roast,  v. 

Roasting  ear,  an  ear  of  Indian  com  at  that  stage  of  de- 
velopment when  it  is  fit  to  be  eaten  roasted.  —  Eoastlng 
jack,  a  macliine  for  turning  a  spit  on  which  meat  is  roasted. 

Rob  (rob),  re.  [F. ;  cf.  Sp.  rob,  It.  rob,  robbo,  Pg. 
robe,  arrobe,  Ar.  rubb,  robb,  Per.  rub.]  The  inspissated 
juice  of  ripe  fruit,  obtained  by  evaporation  of  the  juice 
over  a  fire  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a  sirup.  It 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  honey  or  sugar.  [Written  also 
rhob,  and  rohob.] 

Rob,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Robbed  (rSbd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Robbing.]  [OF.  rober,  of  German  origin ;  cf.  OHG. 
roubon,  G.  rauben,  and  OHG.  roxib  robbing,  booty,  G. 
raub,  yil'l.  See  Reave,  and  cf.  Robe.]  1.  To  take 
(something)  away  from  by  force ;  to  strip  by  stealing ;  to 
plunder  ;  to  pillage  ;  to  steal  from. 

Who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  weeds, 
His  few  books,  or  his  beads,  or  maple  dish  ?       Milton. 
He  that  is  robbed,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he  s  not  robbed  at  all.      Shak. 
To  be  executed  for  robbing  a  church.  Shak. 

2.  {Law)  To  take  the  property  of  (any  one)  from  his 
person,  or  in  his  presence,  feloniously,  and  against  his 
will,  by  violence  or  by  putting  him  in  fear. 

3.  To  deprive  of,  or  withhold  from,  unjustly  or  inju- 
riously ;  to  defraud ;  as,  to  rob  one  of  his  rest,  or  of  his 
good  name ;  a  tree  robs  the  plants  near  it  of  sunlight. 

I  never  robbed  the  soldiers  of  their  pay.  Sliak. 

Rob,  V,  i.  To  take  that  which  belongs  to  another, 
without  right  or  permission,  esp.  by  violence. 

I  am  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thief's  company.       Shak. 

Rob'and  (rob'ond),  re.     {Naut.)  See  Ropeeand. 

Rob'ber  (rSb'her),  re.  One  who  robs ;  in  law,  one 
who  feloniously  takes  goods  or  money  from  the  person  of 
another  by  violence  or  by  putting  him  in  fear. 

Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Thief ;  depredator ;  despoiler ;  plunderer  ;  pil- 
lager ;  rifler ;  brigand ;  freebooter ;  pirate.    See  TmEE. 

Robber  era*.  iZool.)  (a)  A  purse  crab.  (6)  Any  hermit 
crab.  —  Robber  fly.  ( Zo'dl. )  Same  as  Hornet  fly,  under 
Hornet.  —  Robber  gull  (Zo'dl.),  a  jager  gull. 

RobTjor-y  (-y),  re.  ;  pi.  Robberies  (-Iz).  [OF.  roberie,] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  robbing ;  theft. 

Thieves  for  their  robberi/  have  authority 

When  judges  steal  themselves,  Shak. 

2.  {Law)  The  crime  of  robbing.     See  Rob,  v.  i.,  2. 
(J^°°  Robbery,  in  a  strict  sense,  differs  from  the:(t,  as  it 

is  effected  by  force  or  intimidation,  whereas  theft  is  com- 
mitted by  stealth,  or  privately. 

Syn.  —  Theft ;  depredation  ;  spoliation  ;  despoliation ; 
despoilment ;  plunder ;  pillage ;  rapine  ;  larceny ;  free- 
booting  ;  piracy. 

Rob'bin  (-bin),  re.  {Com.)  A  kind  of  package  in  which 
pepper  and  other  dry  commodities  are  sometimes  ex- 
ported from  the  East  Indies.  The  robbin  of  rice  in  Mala- 
bar weighs  about  84  pounds.  Simmonds. 

Rob'bin,  n.    {Naut.)  See  Rofeband. 


Robe  (rob),  re.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  rauba  a  gown,  dress,  gar- 
ment ;  originally,  booty,  plunder.  See  Rob,  v.  t.,  and  of. 
Rubbish.]  1.  An  outer  garment ;  a  dress  of  a  rich,  flow- 
ing, and  elegant  style  or  make  ;  hence,  a  dress  of  state, 
raxik,  office,  or  the  like. 

Through  tattered  clothes  small  vices  do  appear  ; 

Robes  and  furred  gowns  hide  all.  Shak, 

2.  A  skin  of  an  aniinal,  especially,  a  skin  of  the  bison, 
dressed  with  the  fur  on,  and  used  as  a  wrap.     [U.  S.] 

Master  of  the  robes,  an  oflScer  of  the  English  royal 
household  (when  the  sovereign  is  a  king)  whose  duty,  is 
supposed  to  consist  in  caring  for  the  royal  robes.  —  Mis- 
tress of  the  robes,  a  lady  who  enjoys  the  highest  rank  of 
the  ladies  in  the  service  of  the  English  sovereign  (when 
a  queen),  and  is  supposed  to  have  the  care  of  her  robes. 

Robe  (rob),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Robed  (robd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Robing.]  To  invest  with  a  robe  or  robes;  to 
dress ;  to  array ;  as,  fields  robed  with  green. 

The  sage  Chaldeans  robed  in  white  appeared.  Pope, 

Such  was  his  power  over  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
that  he  could  in  an  instant  shake  off  the  sternness  ol  winter,  and 
robe  it  in  the  brightest  smiles  of  spring.  Wirt, 

II  Robe'-de-Cham'bre  (rob'de-shSN'br'),  re.  [F.,  lit., 
a  chamber  gown.]     A  dressing  gown,  or  morning  gown. 

Rob'erdS-man  (rSb'erdz-man),  1  re.  ;  pi.  -men  (-mSn). 

Rob'ertS-man  (rob'erts-mSn),  I  {Old  Statutes  of 
Eng. )  A  bold,  stout  robber,  or  night  thief  ;  —  said  to  be 
so  called  from  Robin  Hood. 

Rob'ert  (rSb'ert),  re.  {Bot.)  See  Herb  Robert,  under 
Heeb. 

Rob'ln  (rSb'Tn),  re.  [Properly  a  pet  name  for  Robert, 
originally  meaning,  f  a  m  e  - 
bright;  F.,  from  OHG.  Ruod- 
perht ;  ruod  (in  comp. ;  akin 
to  AS.  hreS  glory,  fame,  Goth. 
hropeigs  victorious)  -\-  beraht 
bright.  See  Bright,  Hob  a 
clown.]  (.ZooZ.)  (a)  Asmall Eu- 
ropean singing  bird  {Erytha- 
cus  rubecula),  having  a  reddish 
breast ;  —  called  also  robin  red- 
breast, robinet,  and  ruddock, 
{b)  An  Americah  singing  bird 
{Merula  migratoria),  having 
the  breast  chestnut,  or  dull  red.  The  upper  parts  are 
olive  -  gray,  the 
head  and  tail 
blackish.  Called 
also  robin  red- 
breast, and  mi- 
gratory thrush, 
(c)  Any  one  of 
several  species 
of  Australian 
warblers  of  the 
genera  Petro- 
ica,  31  el  ana- 
dry  as,  and  allied 
genera ;  as,  the 
scarlet-breasted 
robiji  {Petroica  multicolor). 


European  Robin  (Ery- 
tliacus  rubecula). 


American  Robin  (.Merula  migratoria). 


{d)  Any  one  of  several  Asi- 
atic birds;  as,  the  Indian  VoJires.     See /rediare  roiire,  be- 
low. 
Beach  robin  (Zo'dl.),  the  robin  snipe,  or  knot.  See  Knot. 

—  Blue-throated  robin.  {Zo'dl.)  See  Bluetheoat.  —  Canada 
robin  (Zo'dl.),  the  cedar  bird.  —  Golden  robin  (Zo'dl.),  the 
Baltimore  oriole.  — Ground  robin  (Zo'dl.),  the  chewink.  — 
Indian  robin  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  Asiatic 
saxicoline  birds  of  the  genera  Thamnobia  and  Pratincola. 
They  are  mostly  black,  usually  with  some  white  on  the 
wings. — Magpie  robin  (Zo'dl.),  aa  Asiatic  singing  bird  ( Cop' 
sychus  saularis),  having  the  back,  head,  neck,  and  breast 
black  glossed  with  blue,  the  wings  black,  and  the  belly 
white.  —  Ragged  robin.  (Bot.)  See  under  Ragged.  —  Robia 
accentor  (Zo'dl.),  a  small  Asiatic  singing  bird  (Accentor 
rubeculoides),  somewhat  resembling  the  European  robin. 

—  Eobin  redbreast.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  European  robin.  (J)  The 
American  robin,  (c)  The  American  bluebird.  —  Robin 
snipe.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  red-breasted  snipe,  or  dowitcher. 
(b)  The  red-breasted  sandpiper,  or  knot.  —  Robin's  plan- 
tain. (5oil.)  See  under  Plantain. —  Sea  robin.  (Zo'dl.)  (a) 
Any  one  of  several  species  of  American  gurnards  of  the 
genus  Prionoius.  They  are  excellent  food  fishes.  Called 
also  wingfish.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  European 
gurnard,  (b)  The  red-breasted  merganser,  or  sheldrake. 
[Local,  U.  /S.]  — Water  robin  (Zo'dl.),  aiedataxi  (Ruticilla 
fuliginosa),  native  of  India. 

Rob'1-net  (-T-n5t),  re.     1.  {Zo'dl.)  {a)  The  chaffinch ; 

—  called  also  roberd.     (6)  The  European  robin. 

2.  A  military  engine  formerly  used' for  throwing  darts 
and  stones. 

Rob'ing  (robing),  re.    The  act  of  putting  on  a  robe. 

Robing  room,  a  room  where  official  robes  are  put  on, 
as  by  judges,  etc. 

Rob'ln  Good'fel'lOW  (rSb'in  good'fgl'lo).  A  cele- 
brated  fairy ;  Puck.     See  Puck.  Shak. 

II  Ro-bln'1-a  (ro-btn't-a),  n.  [NL.  So  called  after  Jean 
Robin,  a  French  herbalist.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  legumi- 
nous trees  including  the  common  locust  of  North  Amer- 
ica {Robinia  Pseudaeacia). 

Rob'0-rant  (rob'o-rant),  a.  [L.  roborans,  p.  pr.  See 
RoBORATE.]  Strengthening.  —  re.  {Med.)  A  strength- 
ening medicine  ;  a  tonic. 

Rob'O-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  roboratus,  p.  p.  of  robo- 
rare  to  strengthen,  fr.  rebur,  roboris,  strength.]  To  give 
strength  or  support  to  ;  to  confirm.     [Obs.]  Fuller. 

Rob'O-ra'tlon  (-ra'shfin),  re.  [LL.  roborafio.]  The 
act  of  strengthening.     [Obs.]  Coles, 

Ro-bo're-an  (ro-bo're-an),    \a,  '[h.roboreus.]    Made 

Ro-bO're-ous  (ro-bo're-fis),  )      of  oak.     [Obs.] 

Ro-bUSt'  (ro-biist'),  a.  [L.  robustus  oaken,  hard, 
strong,  f r.  rohur  strength,  a  very  hard  kind  of  oak ;  cf. 
Skr.  rahhas  violence :  cf.  F.  rohuste.]  1.  Evincing 
strength  ;  indicating  vigorous  health  ;  strong  ;  sinewy  ; 
muscular  ;  vigorous  ;  sound ;  as,  a  robust  body ;  robust 
youth ;  robust  health. 


ale,   senate,   care,    am,    arm,    ask,    final,    a^l  '<    ^^^'   ^vent,    find,   fern,    rec«nt ;    ice,    idea,   iU ;    old,    obey,    orb,    odd ; 
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2>  Violent ;  rough  ;  rude. 

While  romp-loving  miss 
Is  hauled  about  in  gallantry  robust.  Thomson. 

3.  Requiring  strength  or  vigor;  as,  robust  employ- 
ment. Locke. 
Syn.— Strong;  lusty;  sinewy;  sturdy;  muscular; 
hale  ;  hearty  ;  vigorous  ;  forcetul ;  sound.  —  Robust, 
Strong.  Robust  means,  literally,  made  of  oak,  and  hence 
implies  great  compactness  and  touglmess  of  muscle,  con- 
nected with  a  thick-set  frame  and  great  powers  of  endur- 
ance. Strong  denotes  the  power  of  exerting  great  phys- 
ical force.  The  robust  man  can  bear  heat  or  cold,  excess 
or  privation,  and  toil  on  through  every  kind  of  hardship  ; 
the  strong  man  can  lift  a  great  weight,  can  give  a  heavy 
blow,  and  a  hard  gripe.  Robust,  tough  sinews  bred  to 
toil."    Cowper. 

Then  'gan  the  villain  wax  so  fierce  and  strong, 

That  nothing  may  sustain  his  furious  force.       Spenser. 

Ro-t)US'tlous  (ro-biis'chus ;  106),  a.    [Cf .  L.  robusteus 

of  oak.]    Bobust.     [06«.  or  Humorous']  W.  Irving. 

In  Scotland  they  had  handled  the  bishops  in  a  more  robustious 

manner.  Milton. 

— Ro-bus'tlous-ly,  a<Z?).  —  Ro-bus'tious-ness,  n. 

Ro-bUSt'ly  (ro-biist'iy),  adv.     In  a  robust  manner. 

Ro-bUSt'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  robust. 

Roc  (rSk),  n.  [Ar.  &  Per.  rokh  or  rukh.  Cf.  Rook 
a  castle.]  A  monstrous  bird  of  Arabian  mythology, 
[Written  also  rock,  and  rukh.  J  Brande  &  C. 

Roc'am-bOle  (rok'am-bol),  n.  [F.]  [Written  also 
rokambole.]  {Bot.)  A  name  of  Allium  Scorodoprasum 
and  A.  Ascalonicum,  two  kinds  of  garlic,  the  latter  of 
which  is  also  called  shallot. 

Roc-cel'llc  (rSk-sgl'lIk),  a.  [F.  roccellique,  fr.  roc- 
eelle  archil,  It.  &  NL.  roccella,  fr.  It.  rocca  a  rock,  be- 
cause archil  grows  on  rocks.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  a  dibasic  acid  of  the  oxalic  series  found  in 
archil  {Roccella  tinctoria,  etc.),  and  other  lichens,  and 
extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  substance,  C17H32O4. 

Roc-cel'lin  (-lln),  n.  (Chem.)  A  red  dyestuff,  used 
as  a  substitute  for  cochineal,  archil,  etc.  It  consists  of 
the  sodium  salt  of  a  complex  azo  derivative  of  naphthol. 

Roche  (rosh),  n.  [See  Rock.]  Rock.  [OJj.]   Chaucer. 

Roche'  al'nm  (rok'  Sl'iim).  (Chem.)  A  kind  of  alum 
occurring  in  small  fragments  ;  —  so  called  from  Rocca, 
in  Syria,  whence  alum  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  ;  — 
also  called  rock  alum. 

Roche'llme'  (rosh'lim'),  n.  [F.  roche  rock  +  E. 
lime.]  Lime  in  the  lump  after  it  is  burned  ;  quicklime. 
iEng.] 

Ro-chelle'  (rS-shSl'),  n.    A  seaport  town  in  France. 

Eochelle  powders.  Same  as  Seidlitz  powders.  —  Ro- 
chelle  salt  (Chem.),  the  double  tartrate  of  sodium  and  po- 
tassium, a  white  crystalline  substance.  It  has  a  cooling, 
saline,  slightly  bitter  taste  and  is  employed  as  a  mild  pur- 
gative. It  was  discovered  by  Seignette,  an  apothecary 
of  RocheUe,  and  is  called  also  Seignette's  salt. 

II  Roche'  mou'ton'n^e'  (rosh'  moo'to'na').  [F., 
sheep-shaped  rock.]    (Geol.)  See  Sheepback. 

Roch'et  (riSch'St;  277),  n.  [F.,  dim.  fr.  OHG.  rocch 
coat,  G.  rock.]  1.  (Eccl.)  A.  linen  garment  resembling  the 
surplice,  but  with  narrower  sleeves,  also  without  sleeves, 
worn  by  bishops,  and  by  some  other  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries, in  certain  religious  ceremonies. 

They  see  no  difference  between  an  idler  with  a  hat  and  na- 
tional cockade,  and  an  idler  in  a  cowl  or  in  a  rochet.         Burke. 

2.  A  frock  or  outer  garment  worn  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.     lObs.]  Rom.  of  R. 

Roch'et,  n.  [Probably  corrupted  fr.  F.  rouget  the  red 
gurnet,  from  rouge  red.  Cf.  Rouge.]  (_Zodl.)  The  red 
gurnard,  or  gurnet.     See  Gurnard. 

Roch'lng  cask'  (rok'Tng  kask'  or  rosh'-).  [Probably 
from  F.  roche  a  rock.]  A  tank  in  which  alum  is  crys- 
tallized from  a  solution. 

Rock  (rSk),  n.    See  Roc. 

Rock,  n.  [OE.  rocke;  akin  to  D.  rok,  rokken,  G. 
rocken,  OHG.  roccho,  Dan.  rok,  Sw.  rock.  Ice),  rokkr. 
Cf.  Rocket  a  firework.]  A  distaff  used  in  spinning;  the 
Btaff  or  frame  about  which  flax  is  arranged,  and  from 
which  the  thread  is  drawn  in  spinning.  Chapman. 

Sad  Clotho  held  the  rocke,  the  whiles  the  thread 

By  grisly  Lachesis  was  spun  with  pain, 

That  cruel  Atropos  eftsoons  undid.  Spenser. 

Rock,  n.  [OF.  roke,  F.  roche  ;  cf .  Armor.  j'oc'A,  and 
AS.  rocc]  1.  A  large  concreted  mass  of  stony  material ; 
a  large  fixed  stone  or  crag.     See  Stone. 

Come  one,  come  all  I  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  (Geol.)  Any  natural  deposit  forming  a  part  of  the 
earth's  crust,  whether  consolidated  or  not,  including 
sand,  earth,  clay,  etc.,  when  in  natural  beds. 

3.  That  which  resembles  a  rock  in  firmness;  a  de- 
fense ;  a  support ;  a  refuge. 

The  Lord  is  my  rook,  and  my  fortress.    2  Sam.  xxii.  2. 

4.  Fig.  :  Anything  which  causes  a  disaster  or  wreck 
resembling  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  upon  a  rock. 

6.  (Zodl.)  The  striped  bass.    See  under  Bass. 

JS^This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  formation 
of  self-explammg  compounds ;  as,  rocA-bound,  roc/f-built, 
rocffi-nbbed,  roc/c-roofed,  and  the  like. 

Eock  alum.  [Probably  so  called  by  confusion  with  F. 
roche  a  rock.]  Same  as  Roche  aluji.  —  Rock  barnacle 
(ZooL),  a  barnacle  (Bnlanus  balnnoides)  very  abundant 
on  rooks  washed  by  tides.  —  Rock  baas.  (Zool.)  {a)  The 
striped  bass.  See  under  Bass,  (b)  The  goggle-eye.  (c) 
The  cabriUa.  Other  species  are  also  locally  called  rock 
bass.  —  Rook  builder  (ZooL),  any  species  of  animal  whose 
remains  contribute  to  the  formation  of  rocks,  especially 
the  corals  and  Foraminifera.  —  Rock  butter  (Min.),  native 
alum  mixed  with  clay  and  oxide  of  iron,  usually  in  soft 
m.-isses  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  occurring  in  cavities 
and  fissures  in  argillaceous  slate.  —  Rock  candy,  a  form 
of  candy  consisting  of  crystals  of  pure  sugar  which  are 
jery  hard,  whence  the  name.  —Rock  cavy.  (Zo'dl.)  See 
Moco.  —  Eock  cod.  (Zoiil.)  (a)  A  small,  often  reddish 
or  brown,  variety  of  the  cod   found  about  rocks  and 
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ledges,  (b)  A  California  rockfish.  —  Rock  cook.  (Zool.) 
(a)  A  European  wrasse  (Cenlrolabrus  exoletus).  (b)  A 
rockling.  —Rock  cork  (Min.),  a  variety  of  asbestus  the 
fibers  of  which  are  loosely  interlaced.  It  resembles  cork 
in  its  texture.  —  Rock  crab  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  several 
species  of  large  crabs  of  the  genus  Cancer,  as  the  two 
species  of  the  New  England  coast  (C.  irroratus  and  C. 
borealis).  See  lltust.  under  Cancer.  —Rock  cresa  (Bot.), 
a  name  of  several  plants  of  the  cress  kind  found  on  rocks, 
as  Arabis  petrssa.A.  lyrata,  etc.  —  Eock  crystal  (Min.), 
limpid  quartz.  See  Quartz,  and  under  Crystal.  — 
Rock  dove  (Zo'dl.),  the  rock  pigeon ;  — called  also  7'ock 
doo.  —  Rock  drill,  an  implement  for  drilling  holes  iu  rook ; 
esp.,  a  machine  impelled  by  steam  or  compressed  air,  for 
drilling  holes  for  blasting,  etc.  —  Eock  duck  (Zo'ol.),  the 
harlequin  duck.  —  Eock    e»l.    (Zo'dl.)    See   Gunnel.  — 


Rock  Eel  (Mursenoides  gunnellus). 

Eock  foat  (ZooL),  a  wild  goat,  or  ibex.  —  Eock  hopper 
(Zo'dl.),  a  penguin  of  the  genus  Catarracles.  See  under 
Penguin.  —  Eock  kangaroo.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Kangaroo,  and 
Pbtrogale.  —  Eock  lobster  (Zo'dl.).  s,ny  one  of  several 
species  of  large  spinose  lobsters  of  the  genera  Panvlirus 
and  Palinurus.  They  have  no  large  claws.  Called  also 
spiny  lobster^  and  sea  crayfish.  —  Eock  meal  (Min.),  a  light 
powdery  variety  of  calcite  occurring  as  an  efflorescence. 

—  Eock  milk.  {Min.)  &e&  Agaric  mineral,  nnAevAakW-C  — 
Rock  moaa,  a  kind  of  lichen ;  the  cudbear.  See  Cudbear.  — 
Eock  oil.  See  Petroleum. —  Rock  parrake6t(Zooi.),  a  small 
Australian  parrakeet  (Euphema  petrophila),  which  nests 
in  holes  among  the  rocks  of  high  cliffs.  Its  general  color 
is  yellowish  olive  green  ;  a  frontal  band  and  the  outer 
edge  of  the  wing  quills  are  deep  blue,  and  the  central 
tail  feathers  bluish  green.  —  Rock  pigeon  (Zo'dl.),  the 
wild  pigeon  (Columba  livia)  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from 
which  the  domestic  pigeon  was  derived.  See  Jllust.  un- 
der Pigeon.  —Rock  pipit.  (Zool.)  See  the  Note  under 
Pipit. —  Rock  plover.  (Zo'dl.)  (o)  The  black-bellied,  or 
whistling,  plover,  (b)  The  rock  snipe.  —  Rock  ptarmigan 
(Zo'dl.),  an  arctic  American  ptarmigan  (Lngopus  rupes- 
tris),  which  in  winter  is  white,  with  the  tail  and  lores 
black.  In  summer  the  males  are  grayish  brown,  coarsely 
vermiculated  with  black,  and  have  black  patches  on  the 
back.  —  Rock  rabbit  (ZooL),  the  hyrax.  See  Cont,  and 
Daman.—  Eock  ruby  (Min.),  a  fine  reddish  variety  of 
garnet.  — Rock  salt  (Min.),  chloride  of  sodium  (common 
salt)  occurring  iu  rocklike  masses  in  mines ;  mineral 
salt ;  salt  dug  from  the  earth.  In  the  United  States  this 
name  is  sometimes  given  to  salt  in  large  crystals,  formed 
by  evaporation  from  sea  water  in  large  basins  or  cavities. 

—  Eock  ami  (Zo'dl.),  the  harbor  seal.  See  Seal. — Rock 
shell  (ZooL),  any  species  of  Murex,  Purpura,  and  allied 
genera. —  Rock  anake  (Zo'dl.),  anyone  of  several  large 
pythons  ;  as,  the  royal  rock  snake  (Python  regia)  of  Af- 
rica, and  the  rock  snake  of  India  (P.  molurus).  Tha 
Australian  rock- snakes  mostly  belong  to  the  allied  ge- 
nus Morelia. — Rock  snipe  (Zo'dl.),  the  purple  sandpiper 
(Tringa  man'h'ma) ;— called  also  rock  bird,  rock  plover, 
winter  snipe.  —  Rock  soap  (Min.),  a  kind  of  clay  having  a 
smooth,  greasy  feel,  and  adhering  to  the  tongue.  —  Eock 
sparrow.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  Old 
World  sparrows  of  the  genus  Petronia,  as  P.  stulta,  of 
Europe,  (b)  A  North  American  sparrow  (Pttceea  rufl- 
cew).- Rock  tar,  petroleum.  —  Rock  thrush  (Zo'ol.),  any 
Old  World  thrush  of  the  genus  Moniicola,  or  Fetrocos- 
syphus;  as,  the  European  rock  thrush  (M.  saxatilis),  and 
the  blue  rock  thrush  of  India  (jl/.  ci/nnews),  in  which  the 
male  is  blue  throughout.  —  Eock  tripe  (Bot.),  a  kind  of 
lichen  (Umbilicaria  Dillenii)  growing  on  rocks  in  the 
northern  parts  of  America,  and  forming  broad,  flat,  coria- 
ceous, dark  fuscous  or  blackish  expansions.  It  has  been 
used  as  food  in  cases  of  extremil;y.  —  Eock  trout  (Zo'dl.), 
any  one  of  several  species  of  marine  food  fishes  of  the 

fenus  Hexagrammus,  family  Chiridse,  native  of  the  North 
acific  coasts ;  —  called  also  sea  trout,  boregat,  bodieron, 
and  i/rtWwsr.  —  Eock  warbler  (Zo'dl.),  a  small  Australian 
singing  bird  (Origma  rvbricata)  which  frequents  rocky 
ravines  and  water  courses ;  —  called  also  cataract  bird.  — 
Rock  wren  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  wrens 
of  the  genua  Salpinctes,  native  of  the  arid  plains  of 
Lower  California  and  Mexico. 

Rock  (r(5k),  V.  t,  [imp.  &p.  p.  Rocked  (rSkt);  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Rocking.]  [AS.  roccian  ;  akin  to  Dan.  rokke  to 
move,  to  shake ;  cf.  Icel.  rykkja  to  pull,  move,  G.  rilcken 
to  move,  push,  pull.]  1.  To  cause  to  sway  backward 
and  forward,  as  a  body  resting  on  a  support  beneath ; 
as,  to  rock  a  cradle  or  chair ;  to  cause  to  vibrate ;  to 
cause  to  reel  or  totter. 

A  rising  earthquake  rocked  the  ground.        Dryden. 

2.  To  n.ove  as  in  a  cradle ;  hence,  to  put  to  sleep  by 
rocking;  to  still;  toquiet.  "  Sleep  rocfc  thy  brain."  Shak. 

^ff°'  Rock  differs  from  shake,  as  denoting  a  slower, 
leas  violent,  and  more  uniform  motion,  or  larger  move- 
ments. It  differs  from  sviing,  which  expresses  a  vibra- 
tory motio) '  ox  something  suspended. 

Rock,  V.  i.     1.  To  move  or  be  moved  backward  and 
forward  ;  to  be  violently  agitated ;  to  reel ;  to  totter. 
The  rocking  town 
Supplants  their  footsteps.  J.  Philips. 

2.  To  roll  or  sway  backward  and  forward  upon  a  sup- 
port ;  as,  to  rock  in  a  rocking-chair. 

Rock'a-way  (rok'4-wa),  n..  [Probably  from  Rocka- 
way  beach,  where  it  was  used.] 
Formerly,  a  light,  low,  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  with  standing 
top,  open  at  the  sides,  but  hav- 
ing waterproof  curtains  which 
could  be  let  down  when  occa- 
sion required ;  now,  a  some- 
what similar,  but  heavier,  car- 
riage, inclosed,  except  in  front, 
and  having  a  door  at  each  side. 

Rock'e-lay  (-t-m),  Rock'Iay 
(-15),  n.     See  Rokelay.    [Scot.] 

Rock'er  (-er),  ».     (Zo'dl.)  The  rock  pigeon. 

Rock'er,  n.  1.  One  who  rocks ;  specifically,  one 
who  rocks  a  cradle. 

It  waa  I,  sir,  said  the  rocker,  who  had  the  honor,  some  thirty 
years  since,  to  attend  on  your  higlmcfjs  in  your  infancy.  Fuller. 
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ROCKWEED 

2.  One  of  the  curving  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  on 
which  a  cradle,  chair,  etc.,  rocks. 

3.  Any  implement  or  machine  working  with  a  rocking 
motion,  as  a  trough  mounted  on  rockers  for  separating 
gold  dust  from  gravel,  etc.,  by  agitation  iu  water. 

4.  A  play  horse  on  rockers ;  a  rocking-horse. 

5.  A  chair  mounted  on  rockers ;  a  rocking-chair. 

6.  A  skate  with  a  curved  blade,  somewhat  resembling 
in  shape  the  rocker  of  a  cradle. 

7.  (Mach.)  Same  as  Rock  shaft. 

Eocker  arm  (Mach. ),  an  arm  borne  by  a  rock  shaft. 

Rock'ered  (rSk'erd),  a.  (Naut.)  Shaped  like  a 
rocker  ;  curved  ;  as,  a  rockered  keel. 

Rock'er-y  (-er-y),  n.  (Gardening)  A  mound  formed 
of  fragments  of  rock,  earth,  etc.,  and  set  with  plants. 

Rock'et  (-§t),  n.  [P.  roquette  (cf.  Sp.  rugueta,  It. 
ruchetta),  fr.  L.  eruca.]  (Bot.)  (a)  A  cruciferous  plant 
(Eruca  saliva)  aometiines  eaten  in  Europe  as  a  salad. 
(J)  Damewort.     (e)  Rocket  larkspur.     See  below. 

Dyer's  rocket.  (Bot.)  See  Dyer's  broom,  under  Broom. 
—  Eocket  larkspur  (Bot.),  an  annual  plant  with  showy 
flowers  in  long  racemes  (Delphinium  Ajacis).  —  Sea  rocket 
(Bot.),  either  of  two  fleshy  cruciferous  plants  (Cakile 
maritima  and  C.  Americana)  found  on  the  seashore  of 
Europe  and  America.  —  Yellow  rocket  (Bot.),  a  common 
cruciferous  weed  with  yellow  flowers (i(or6«;ea  vulgaris). 

Rock'et  (-St),  n.     [It.  rocchetta,  fr.  rocca  a  distaff,  of 
German  origin.     Named  from  the  resemblance 
in  shape  to  a  distaff.      See  Rock  a  distaff.] 

1.  An  artificial  firework  consisting  of  a  cylin- 
drical case  of  paper  or  metal  filled  with  a  com- 
position of  combustible  ingredients,  as  niter, 
charcoal,  and  sulphur,  and  fastened  to  a  guid- 
ing stick.  The  rocket  is  projected  through  the 
air  by  the  force  arising  from  the  expansion  of 
the  gases  liberated  by  combustion  of  the  com- 
position. Rockets  are  used  as  projectiles  for 
various  purposes,  for  signals,  and  also  for  pyro- 
technic display. 

2.  A  blunt  lance  head  used  in  the  joust. 
Congreve  rocket,  a  powerful  form  of  rocket  for 

use  in  war,  invented  by  Sir  William  Congreve. 
It  may  be  used  either  in  the  field  or  for  bom- 
bardment ;  in  the  former  case,  it  is  armed  with 
shells  or  case  shot;  in  the  latter,  with  a  com- 
bustible material  inclosed  in  a  metallic  case, 
which  is  inextinguishable  when  kindled,  and 
scatters  its  fire  on  every  side. 

Rock'et,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rocketed  ; 
j>. pr.&vb.  n. 'RocKETma.]  (Sporting)  To  Section  of  a. 
rise  straight  up;  —  said  of  birds;  usually  Rocket, show- 
in  the  present  participle  or  as  an  adjec-  ^"^  ,"■''' f^' 
tirs.     [Eng.]  Powde?  and 

An  old  cock  pheasant  came  rocketing  over  me.     Fuse. 
H.  R.  Haggard. 

Rock'et-er  (-er),  n.  (Sporting)  A  bird,  especially  a 
pheasant,  which,  being  flushed,  rises  straight  in  the  air 
like  a  rocket.     [Eng.] 

Rock'fish'  (r5k'fish'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Any  one  of 
several  California  scorpaenoid  food  fishes  of  the  genus 


i 
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J. 
fish  (Sebasttchthys  mystinua). 


Sebastichthys,  as  the  red  rockfish  (S.  ruber).  They  are 
among  the  most  important  of  Cri.ifornia  market  fishes. 
Called  also  rock  cod,  and  gan-upa.  (b)  The  striped  bass. 
See  Bass,  (c)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  Florida  and 
Bermuda  groupers  of  the  genus  Epinephulus.  (d)  An 
American  fresh-water  darter ;  the  log  perch. 

(J^"  The  term  is  locally  applied  to  various  other  fishes. 

Rock'1-ness  (-I-n5s),  n.  [From  Rocky.]  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  rocky. 

Rock'lng,  a.  Having  a  swaying,  rolling,  or  back- 
and-forth  movement ;  used  for  rocking. 

Rocking  shaft.    (Mach.)  See  RocK  shaft. 

Rock'lng-chalr'  (-chfir'),  n.  A  chair  mounted  on 
rockers,  in  which  one  may  rock. 

Rock'ing-horse'  (-hSrs'),  n.  The  figure  of  a  horea 
mounted  upon  rockers,  for  cliildren  to  ride. 

Rock'lng-Stone'  (-ston'),  n.  A  stone,  often  of  great 
size  and  weight,  resting  upon  another  stone,  and  so  ex- 
actly poised  that  it  can  be  rocked,  or  slightly  moved, 
with  but  little  force. 

Rock'less,  a.    Being  without  rocks.  Dryden. 

Rock'Iing  (-ling),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  apeciea  of  small 
marine  fishes  of  the  genera  Onoi  and  Rhinonemus  (for- 
merly Motella),  allied  to  the  cod.  They  have  three  or 
four  barbels. 

Rock'rose'  (-roz').  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  any 
species  of  the  genus  Heliantliemnm,  low  shrubs  or  herbs 
with  yellow  flowers,  especially  the  European  //.  vulgare 
and  tlie  American  frostweed,  //.  Canadense. 

Cretan  rockrose,  a  reh-vted  shrub  (Cistus  Crrticiis),  one 
of  the  plants  yielding  the  fragrant  gum  called  ladanitm. 

Rock'  Shalt'  (shaft').  [Cf.  Rock,  v.  i.]  (Much.)  A 
shaft  that  oscillates  on  its  journals,  instead  of  revolving, 
—  usually  carrying  levers  by  means  of  which  it  receives 
and  communicates  reciprocating  motion,  as  in  the  valve 
gear  of  some  stoain  engines; — called  also  rooker,  rock- 
ing shaft,  and  way  shaft. 

Rock'  stalf  (stAf).  [Cf.  Rock,  v.  ».]  An  oscillating 
bar  in  a  miinhino,  as  the  lever  of  the  bellows  of  a  forge. 

Rock'suck'er  (-siik'Sr),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  A  lamprey. 

Rock'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  (Boi.)  Any  coarse  seaweed 
growing  on  sea-washed  rocke,  especially  Fucus. 
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ROCk'WOOd'  (r5k'w66d'),  n.  (Min.)  Ligniform  asbes- 
tus ;  also,  fossil  wood. 

Rock'WOrk'  (-wflrk'),  n.  1.  {Arch.)  Stonework  in 
which  the  surface  is  left  broken  and  rough. 

2.  ( Gardening)  A  rockery. 

Rock'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Full  of,  or  abounding  in,  rocks; 
consisting  of  rocks ;  as,  a  rocky  mountain ;  a  rocky  shore. 

2.  Like  a  rock ;  as,  the  rocky  orb  of  a  shield.    Milton. 

3.  Fig.  :  Not  easily  impressed  or  affected ;  hard  ;  un- 
feeling ;  obdurate ;  as,  a  rocky  bosom.  Shak. 

Eocky  Mountain  locust  (ZooL),  the  Western  locust,  or 
grasshopper.  See  Grasshoppee.  —  Eocky  Mountain  sheep. 
{Zo'dl.)  See  Bighorn. 

RO'COa  (ro'ko),  re.  [Cf.  F.  rocou,  roucou,  Pg.  & 
Braz.  urucu.']  The  orange-colored  pulp  covering  the 
seeds  of  the  tropical  plant  Bixa  Orellana,  from  which 
annotto  is  prepared.     See  Annotto. 

Ro-CO'CO  (ro-ko'ko),  n.  [F.  ;  of  uncertain  etymol- 
ogy.] A  florid  style  of  ornamentation  which  prevailed  in 
Europe  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Ro-co'co,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  style  called  ro- 
coco ;  like  rococo  ;  florid  ;  fantastic. 

Rod  (rSd),  n.     [The  same  word  as  rood.    See  Rood.] 

1.  A  straight  and  slender  stick  ;  a  wand  ;  hence,  any 
Blender  bar,  as  of  wood  or  metal  (applied  to  various  pur- 
poses). Specifically  :  (a)  An  instrument  of  punishment 
or  correction  ;    figuratively,  chastisement. 

He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son.  Frov.  xiii.  24. 
(b)  A  kind  of  scepter,  or  badge  of  office ;  hence,  figura- 
tively, power  ;  authority  ;  tyranny ;  oppression.  "  The 
rod,  and  bird  of  peace."  Shak.  (c)  A  support  for  a  fish- 
ing line ;  a  fish  pole.  Gay.  {d)  (3Iach.  &  Structures)  A 
member  used  in  tension,  as  for  sustaining  a  suspended 
weight,  or  in  tension  and  compression,  as  for  transmit- 
ting reciprocating  motion,  etc. ;  a  connecting  bar.  (e)  An 
instrument  for  measuring. 

2.  A  measure  of  length  containing  sixteen  and  a  half 
feet ;  —  called  also  perch,  and  pole. 

Black  rod.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Eods  and  cones 
(Anat.),  the  elongated  cells  or  elements  of  the  sensory 
layer  of  the  retina,  some  of  which  are  cylindrical,  others 
Bomewhat  conical. 

Rofl'dy  (-dj^),  a.    Full  of  rods  or  twigs, 

Rod'dy,  a.     Ruddy.     [06«.] 

Rode  (rod),  n.      [See  Rud.] 
[OJi.]     "  His  ro(fe  was  red." 

Rode,  imp.  of  Ride. 

Rode,  n.    See  Rood,  the  cross, 

Ro'dent  (ro'dent),  a.  [L.  rodens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
rodere  to  gnaw.      See  Rase,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Bostrdm.] 

1.  Gnawing;   biting;  corroding;  {Med.)  applied  to  a 
destructive  variety  of  cancer  or 
ulcer. 

2.  {Zool.)  (a)  Gnawing.  (6) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Rodentia. 

Ro'dent,  re.  (Zool.)  One  of 
the  Rodentia. 

II  Ro-den'U-a  (rS-dSn'shi-A), 
n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Rodent,  a.] 
{Zool.)  An  order  of  mammals 
having  two  (rarely  four)  large 
incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw,  distant 
from  the  molar  teeth.  The  rats, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  marmots,  and 
beavers  belong  to  this  order. 

IS^°°  The  incisor  teeth  are  long,  curved,  and  strongly 
enameled  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  keep  a  cutting  edge. 
They  have  a  persistent  pulp  and  grow  continuously. 

II  RO-de'O  (ro-da'6),  re.  [Sp.,  a  going  round.]  A  round- 
up.   See  Round-up.    IWestem  U.  S .J 

Rodge  (rSj),  re.     {Zool.)  The  gadwall.     {Prov.  Eng.l 

Rod'o-mel  (rod'o-mel),  re.  [Gr.  pofiov  rose  +  /ae'At 
honey.]     Juice  of  roses  mixed  with  honey.      Simmonds. 

Rod'0-mont  (-mSnt),  n.  [P.  rodomont,  It.  rodo- 
monte,  fr.  Modornonte,  Rodamonte,  a  boasting  hero  in 
the  "Orlando  Furioso"  of  Ariosto,  and  the  "Orlando 
Innamorato  "  of  Bojardo ;  properly,  one  who  rolls  away 
mountains ;  Prov.  It.  rodare  to  roll  away  (fr.  L.  rota  a 
wheel)  -)-  It.  monie  a  mountain,  L.  mons.  See  Rotary, 
Mount,  n.]  A  vain  or  blustering  boaster ;  a  braggart ;  a 
braggadocio.  Sir  T.  Herbert, 

Rod'O-mont,  a.     Bragging ;  vainly  boasting. 

Rod'0-mon-tade'  (-m8n-tad'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  It.  rodo- 
montata.  See  Rodomont,  re.]  Vain  boasting;  empty 
bluster  or  vaunting ;  rant. 

I  could  show  that  the  rodomontades  of  Almanzor  are  neither 
so  irrational  nor  impossible.  Dryden. 

Rod'0-mon-tade',  v.  i.  To  boast ;  to  brag ;  to  blus- 
ter ;  to  rant. 

Rod'0-mon-tad'ist  (-tad'ist),  n.     One  who  boasts. 

Rod'O-mon-ta'do  (-ta'do),  re.     Rodomontade. 

Rod'0-mon-ta'dor  (-der),  re.     A  rodomoutadist. 

Rods'man  (rodz'mSn),  re.  /  pi.  RoDSMEN  (-men). 
One  who  carries  and  holds  a  leveling  staff,  or  rod,  in  a 
surveying  party.  ■  G.  W.  Cable. 

Ro'dy  (ro'dy),  a.     Ruddy.     [OJi.]  Chaucer. 

Roe  (ro),_  re.  [OE.  to,  AS.  rah  ;  akin  to  D.  ree,  G. 
reh,  Icel.  ra,  Dan.  raa,  Sw.  ra.]  {Zool.)  {a)  A  roebuck. 
See  Roebuck.     (6)  The  female  of  any  species  of  deer. 

Roe,  re.  [For  roan,  OB.  roione,  akin  to  G.  rogen, 
0H6.  rogan,  Icel.  hrogn,  Dan.  rogn,  ravn,  Sw.  rom  ;  of 
uncertain  origin ;  cf.  Gr.  (cpoKr;  pebble,  Skr.  Qarkara 
gravel.]  1.  {Zool.)  The  ova  or  spawn  of  fishes  and 
amphibians,  especially  when  still  inclosed  in  the  ovarian 
membranes.  Sometimes  applied,  loosely,  to  the  sperm 
and  to  the  testes  of  the  male. 

2.  A  mottled  appearance  of  light  and  shade  in  wood, 
especially  in  mahoganj'. 

RoelJUCk' (ro'biiki),  re.  [Ut  roe  +  buck.']  {Zool.)  k 
small  European  and  Asiatic  deer  {Capreolus  caprsea) 
having  erect,  cylindrical,  branched  antlers,  forked  at  the 
summit.    This,  the  smallest  European  deer,  is  very  nimble 
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and  graceful.    It  always  prefers  a  mountainous  country, 
or  high  grounds. 

Rood  (rod),  a. 
{Zool.)  Filled  with 
roe. 

Roe'deer'  (ro'- 
der'),  re.  (Zool.) 
The  roebuck. 

Roe'stone'  (r^- 
ston'),  n.  {Min.) 
Same  as  Oolite. 

Ro-ga'tlon  (ro- 
ga'shiin),  n.  [L. 
rogalio,  fr.  rogare, 
rogatum,  to  ask, 
beg,  supplicate  :  cf . 
¥.  rogation.  Cf. 
Abrogate,  Arro- 
gant,    Prorogue.] 

1.  {Rom.  Antiq.) 
The  demand,  by  the  consuls  or  tribunes,  of  a  law  to  be 
passed  by  the  people ;  a  proposed  law  or  decree. 

2.  {Eccl.)  Litany;  supplication. 

He  perfecteth  the  rogations  or  litanies  before  in  use.    Hooker. 

Eogatlon  days  (£ccl.),  the  three  days  which  immedi- 
ately precede  Ascension  Day ;  —  so  called  as  being  days 
on  which  the  people,  walking  m  procession,  sang  litanies 
of  special  supplication.  — Eogatlon  flower  (Bot.),  a  Euro- 
pean species  of  milkwort  (Poly gala  vulgaris) ;  —  so  caUed 
from  its  former  use  for  garlands  in  Rogation  week.  Dr. 
Prior.  —  Eogatlon  week,  the  second  week  before  Whit- 
sunday, in  which  the  Rogation  days  occur. 

Rog'a-tO-ry  (r5g'a-to-ry),  a.  [See  Rogation.]  Seek- 
ing information ;  authorized  to  examine  witnesses  or 
ascertain  facts ;  as,  a  rogatory  commission.         Woolsey. 

Rogue  (rog),  ».  [F.  rogue  proud,  haughty,  supercili- 
ous ;  cf.  Icel.  hrohir  a  rook,  croaker  (cf.  Rook  a  bird),  or 
Armor,  rok,  rog,  proud,  arrogant.]  1.  (Eng.  Law)  A 
vagrant ;  an  idle,  sturdy  beggar  ;  a  vagabond ;  a  tramp. 

(13^  The  phrase  rogues  and  vagabonds  is  applied  to  a 
large  class  of  wandering,  disorderly,  or  dissolute  persons. 
They  were  formerly  pimished  by  being  whipped  and  hav- 
ing the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  bored  with  a  hot  iron. 

2.  A  deliberately  dishonest  person ;  a  knave  ;  a  cheat. 

The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise.  Pope. 

3.  One  who  is  pleasantly  mischievous  or  frolicsome ; 
hence,  often  used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  you  !  Shak. 

4.  An  elephant  that  has  separated  from  a  herd  and 
roams  about  alone,  in  which  state  it  is  very  savage. 

5.  {Mart. )  A  worthless  plant  occurring  among  seed- 
lings of  some  choice  variety. 

Eogues'  gallery,  a  collection  of  portraits  of  rogues  or 
criminals,  for  the  use  of  the  police  authorities.  —  Bogue's 
inarch,  derisive  music  performed  in  driving  away  a  person 
under  popular  indignation  or  ofiicial  sentence,  as  when 
a  soldier  is  drummed  out  of  a  regiment.  —  Eogue's  yam, 
yam  of  a  different  twist  and  color  from  the  rest,  inserted 
mto  the  cordage  of  the  British  navy,  to  identify  it  it 
stolen,  or  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  maker  in  case  of 
defect.  Different  makers  are  required  to  use  yarns  of 
different  colors. 

Rognie,  V.  i.  To  wander ;  to  play  the  vagabond ;  to 
play  knavish  tricks.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Rogue,  V.  t.  X.  To  give  the  name  or  designation  of 
rogue  to ;  to  decry.     [Obs.]  Cudworth. 

2.  {Hort.)  To  destroy  (plants  that  do  not  come  up  to 
a  required  standard). 

RogU'er-y  (-er-^),  re.  1.  The  life  of  a  vagrant.   [06«.] 

2.  The  practices  of  a  rogue  ;  knavish  tricks ;  cheating ; 
fraud  ;  dishonest  practices. 

'T  is  no  scandal  grown, 
For  debt  and  roguery  to  quit  the  town.  DiT/den. 

3.  Arch  tricks  ;  mischievousness. 

Rogue'sblp  (rog'ship),  re.     The  quality  or  state  of 

being  a  rogue.     IJocoseJ     "  Your  rogueship."    Dryden. 

RogU'lsk  (rog'ish),  a.    1.  Vagrant.    [Ois.]   Spenser. 

His  roguish  madness 

Allows  itself  to  anything.  Sha/i. 

2.  Resembling,  or  characteristic  of,  a  rogue;  knavish. 

3.  Pleasantly  mischievous ;  waggish ;  arch. 

The  most  bewitching  leer  with  her  eyes,  the  most  roguish 
cast.  Dryden. 

—  Rogu'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  Rogu'lsh-ness,  re. 

RogU'y  (rog'y),  a.     Roguish.     [06*.]        VEstrange. 

RoTlof  (ro'hob),  re.     An  inspissated  juice.     See  Rob. 

Roi'al  (roi'al),  a.    Royal.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Roil  (roQ),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Roiled  (roild) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Roiling.]  [Of.  OE.  roilen  to  wander  ;  possibly 
fr.  OF.  roeler  to  roll,  equiv.  to  F.  rouler.  See  Roll,  v., 
and  cf.  Rile.]  1.  To  render  turbid  by  stirring  up  the 
dregs  or  sediment  of ;  as,  to  roil  wine,  cider,  etc.,  in 
casks  or  bottles  ;  to  roil  a  spring. 

2.  To  disturb,  as  the  temper  ;  to  ruffle  the  temper  of ; 
to  rouse  the  passion  of  resentment  in  ;  to  perplex. 

That  his  friends  should  beheve  it,  was  what  roiVed  him  [Judge 
Jeffreys]  exceedingly.  M.  North. 

5^^  Provincial  in  England  and  colloquial  in  the  United 
States.    A  commoner,  but  les.s  approved,  form  is  rile. 

Roil,  V.  i.    1.  To  wander ;  to  roam.     [Ofo.] 

2.  To  romp.     IProv.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Roll'y  {-f),  a.    Turbid ;  as,  roily  water. 

Roln  (roin),  V.  t.    See  Botne.     [05i.] 

Roin,  re.  [F.  rogne.  See  Roynish.]  A  scab ;  a  scurf, 
or  scurfy  spot.     [Obs.] 

Roin'ish,  a.    See  Roynish.     [Obs.] 

Rollft  (roint),  interj.     See  Aeoint. 

Rcdst  (roist),  V.  i.    See  Roister. 

Roist'er  (roisfer),  v.  i.  [Probably  fr.  F.  rustre  boor, 
a  clown,  clownish,  fr.  L.  rtisiicus  rustic.  See  Rustic] 
To  bluster ;  to  swagger ;  to  buUy ;  to  be  bold,  noisy, 
vaunting,  or  turbulent. 


I  have  a  roisiing  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks. 


Shak. 


Roist'er  (roist'er),  re.  See  Roisterer. 

Roist'er-er  (-er),  re.    A  blustering,  turhulent  fellow. 

If  two  roisterers  met,  they  cocked  their  hats  in  each  other'! 
faces.  ilacaulay, 

Roist'er-ly,  a.     Blustering;  violent.     [R.] 

Roist'er-ly,  adv.     In  a  roistering  manner.     [R.] 

Rok'am-1)Ole  (r5k'am-bol),  re.     See  Rocambole. 

Roke  (rok),  re.  [See  Reek.]  1.  Mist ;  smoke  ;  damp 
[Prov.  Eng.]     [Written  also  roak,  rook,  and  rouk.] 

2.  A  vein  of  ore.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Roke'age  (rok'aj),  I  n.   [Cf.  NocAKE.]  Parched  Indian 

Rok'ee  (rok'e),  (  corn,  pounded  up  and  mixed 
with  sugar ;  —  called  also  yokeage.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Rok'e-lay  (rSk'e-la),  re.  [Cf.  RoQUELAUEE.]  A  short 
cloak.     [Written  also  rockelay,  rocklay,  etc.]     [Scot.] 

Rok'y  (rok'y),  a.  [See  Roke.]  Misty;  foggy; 
cloudj'.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Ray. 

Role  (rol),  re.  [F.  See  Roll.]  A  part,  or  character, 
performed  by  an  actor  in  a  drama ;  hence,  a  part  or 
function  taken  or  assumed  by  any  one ;  as,  he  has  now 
taken  the  role  of  philanthropist. 

Title  role,  the  part,  or  character,  which  gives  the  title 
to  a  play,  as  the  part  oi  Hamlet  in  the  play  of  that  name. 

Roll  (rol),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rolled  (rold) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Rolling.]  [OF.  roeler,  roler,  F.  rouler,  LL. 
rotulare,  fr.  L.  rotulus,  rotula,  a  little  wheel,  dim.  of 
rota  wheel ;  akin  to  G.  rad,  and  to  Skr.  ralha  car,  char- 
iot. Cf.  Control,  Roll,  n..  Rotary.]  1.  To  cause  to 
revolve  by  turning  over  and  over ;  to  move  by  turning 
on  an  axis ;  to  impel  forward  by  causing  to  turn  over 
and  over  on  a  supporting  surface ;  as,  to  roll  a  wheel,  9 
ball,  or  a  barrel. 

2.  To  wrap  round  on  itself ;  to  form  into  a  spherical 
or  cylindrical  body  by  causing  to  turn  over  and  over; 
as,  to  roll  a  sheet  of  paper  ;  to  roll  parchment ;  to  roU 
clay  or  pntty  into  a  ball. 

3.  To  bind  or  involve  by  winding,  as  in  a  bandage  ;  t» 
inwrap  ;  —  often  with  up  ;  as,  to  roll  up  a  parcel. 

4.  To  drive  or  impel  forward  with  an  easy  motion,  as 
of  rolling  ;  as,  a  river  rolls  its  waters  to  the  ocean. 

The  ilood  of  Catholic  reaction  was  rolled  over  Europe. 

J.  A.  Symonds, 

5.  To  utter  copiously,  esp.  with  sounding  words;  to 
utter  with  a  deep  sound ;  —  often  with  forth,  or  out ;  as, 
to  roll  forth  some  one's  praises ;  to  roll  out  sentences. 

Who  rolVd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies.      Tennyson 

6.  To  press  or  level  with  a  roller  ;  to  spread  or  form 
with  a  roll,  roller,  or  rollers ;  as,  to  roll  a  field  ;  to  roll 
paste  ;  to  roll  steel  rails,  etc. 

7.  To  move,  or  cause  to  be  moved,  upon,  or  by  means 
of,  rollers  or  small  wheels. 

8.  To  beat  with  rapid,  continuous  strokes,  as  a  drum ; 
to  sound  a  roll  upon. 

9.  {Geom.)  To  apply  (one  line  or  surface)  to  anothei 
without  slipping  ;  to  bring  all  the  parts  of  (one  line  or 
surface)  into  successive  contact  with  another,  in  such 
manner  that  at  every  instant  the  parts  that  have  been  in 
contact  are  equal. 

10.  To  turn  over  in  one's  mind  ;  to  revolve. 

Full  oft  in  heart  he  rolieth  up  and  down 

The  beauty  of  these  florins  new  and  bright.   Chaucer, 

To  roll  one'a  self,  to  wallow. — To  roll  the  eye,  to  di- 
rect its  axis  hither  and  thither  in  quick  succession.  —  To 
roll  one's  r'l,  to  utter  the  letter  r  with  a  trill.    [CoUoq,] 

Roll,  V,  i.  1.  To  move,  as  a  curved  object  may,  along 
a  surface  by  rotation  without  sliding ;  to  revolve  upon 
an  axis  ;  to  turn  over  and  over ;  as,  a  ball  or  wheel  roll) 
on  the  earth  ;  a  body  rolls  on  an  inclined  plane. 

And  her  foot,  look  you,  is  fixed  upon  a  spherical  stone,  which 
rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls.  Shak. 

2.  To  move  on  wheels;  as, the  carriage  rolls  along  the 
street.     "  The  roZh'rej/ chair. "  Dryden, 

3.  To  be  wound  or  formed  into  a  cylinder  or  ball ;  as, 
the  cloth  rolls  unevenly  ;  the  snow  rolls  well. 

4.  To  fall  or  tumble ;  —  with  over;  as,  a  stream  rolla 
over  a  precipice. 

5.  To  perform  a  periodical  revolution ;  to  move  onward 
as  with  a  revolution ;  as,  the  rolling  year ;  ages  roll  away. 

6.  To  turn ;  to  move  circularly. 

And  his  red  eyeballs  roll  with  living  fire.      Dryden. 

7.  To  move,  as  waves  or  billows,  with  alternate  swell 
and  depression. 

What  different  sorrows  did  within  thee  roll.       Prior. 

8.  To  incline  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other ;  to 
rock ;  as,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  ships  about  roll- 
ing /  in  a  general  sense,  to  be  tossed  about. 

Twice  ten  tempestuous  nights  I  rolled.  Pope, 

9.  To  turn  over,  or  from  side  to  side,  while  lying 
down  ;  to  wallow  ;  as,  a  horse  rolls. 

10.  To  spread  under  a  roller  or  rolling-pin;  as,  the 
paste  rolls  well. 

11.  To  beat  a  drum  with  strokes  so  rapid  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  the  ear. 

12.  To  make  a  loud  or  heavy  rumbling  noise ;  as,  the 
thimder  rolls. 

To  roll  about,  to  gad  abroad.    [OJs.] 

Man  shall  not  suffer  his  wife  go  roll  about.     Chaucer. 

Roll,  re.  [F.  role  a  roll  (in  sense  3),  fr.  L.  rotulus  a 
little  wheel,  LL. ,  a  roll,  dim.  of  L.  rota  a  wheel.  See 
Roll,  ■!;.,and  cf.  Role,  Rouleau,  Roulette.]  1.  The 
act  of  rolling,  or  state  of  being  rolled ;  as,  the  roll  of  a 
ball ;  the  roll  of  waves. 

2.  That  which  rolls ;  a  roller.  Specifically :  (a)  A 
heavy  cylinder  used  to  break  clods.  Mortimer.  (6)  One 
of  a  set  of  revolving  cylinders,  or  rollers,  between  which 
metal  is  pressed,  formed,  or  smoothed,  as  in  a  rolling 
mill ;  as,  to  pass  rails  through  the  rollo. 

3.  That  which  is  rolled  up  ;  as,  a  roll  of  fat,  of  wool, 
paper,  cloth,  etc.  Specifically :  (a)  A  document  written 
on  a  piece  of  parchment,  paper,  or  other  material  which 
may  be  rolled  up  ;  a  scroll. 


Busy  angels  spread 
The  lasting  roll,  recording  what  we  say. 


prior. 


ale,   senate,   c&ie,    am,    arm,   ask,   final,   ^ ;    eve,   event,   Snd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,   idea,   SI ;    old,    obey,    orb,   odd ; 
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(6)  Hence,  an  official  or  public  document ;  a  register ; 
a  record ;  also,  a  catalogue ;  a  list. 

The  rolls  of  Parliament,  the  entry  ol  the  petitions,  answers, 
and  transactions  in  Parliament,  are  extant.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

The  roll  and  list  of  that  army  doth  remain.  Sir  J.  Uuvies. 
(c)  A  quantity  of  cloth  wound  into  a  cylindrical  form  ; 
aa,  a  roll  of  carpeting ;  a  roll  of  ribbon,  (d)  A  cylin- 
drical twist  of  tobacco. 

4.  A  kind  of  shortened  raised  biscuit  or  bread,  often 
rolled  or  doubled  upon  itself. 

5.  [Naui.)  The  oscillating  movement  of  a  vessel  from 
side  to  side,  in  a  sea  way,  as  distinguished  from  the  alter- 
nate rise  and  fall  of  bow  and  stem  called  pitching. 

6.  A  heavy,  reverberatory  sound  ;  as,  the  roll  of  can- 
non, or  of  thunder. 

7.  The  uniform  beating  of  a  drum  with  strokes  so  rapid 
as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  by  the  ear. 

8.  Part;  office;  duty;  rSle.     [Obs.']  V Estrange. 
Long  roll  {Mil.).,  a  prolonged  roll  of  the  drums,  as  the 

signal  of  an  attack  by  the  enemy,  and  for  the  troops  to 
arrange  themselves  m  line.  —  Master  of  the  rolls.  See 
under  Master. —Roll  call,  the  act,  or  the  time,  of  call- 
ing over  a  list  of  names,  as  among  soldiers.  —  Rolls  of 
court,  of  parliament  (or  of  any  public  body),  the  parch- 
ments or  rolls  on  which  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  that 
body  are  engrossed  by  the  proper  officer,  and  which  con- 
stitute the  records  of  such  public  body.  —  To  call  the 
roll,  to  call  off  or  recite  a  list  or  roll  of  names  of  persons 
belonging  to  an  organization,  in  order  to  ascertain  who 
are  present  or  to  obtain  responses  from  those  present. 

Syn.  —  List ;  schedule  ;  catalogue ;  register ;  inven- 
tory.   See  List. 

RoU'a-ble  (rol'a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  rolled. 

Roll'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rolls; 
especially,  a  cylinder,  sometimes  grooved,  of  wood,  stone, 
metal,  etc.,  used  in  husbandry  and  the  arts. 

2.  A  bandage ;  a  fillet ;  properly,  a  long  and  broad 
bandage  used  in  surgery. 

3.  {Naut.)  One  of  a  series  of  long,  heavy  waves  which 
roll  in  upon  a  coast,  sometimes  in  calm  weather. 

4.  A  long,  belt-formed  towel,  to  be  suspended  on  a 
rolling  cylinder ;  —  called  also  roller  towel. 

6.  {Print.)  A  cyhnder  coated  with  a  composition 
made  principally  of  glue  and  molasses,  with  which  forms 
of  type  are  inked  previously  to  taking  an  impression  from 
them.  W.  Savage. 

6.  A  long  cylinder  on  which  something  is  rolled  up  ; 
as,  the  roller  of  a  map. 

7.  A  small  wheel,  as  of  a  caster,  a  roller  skate,  etc. 

8.  (Zool.)  Any  insect  whose  larva  rolls  up  leaves;  a 
leaf  roller.     See  Tortkix. 

9.  [Cf.  F.  rollier.']  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  spe- 
cies of  Old  World  pi- 
carian  birds  of  the 
family  Coraciadse. 
Tlie  name  alludes  to 
their  habit  of  sud- 
denly turning  over  or 
•'  tumbling  "  in  flight. 

t^""  Many  of  the 
species  are  brilliantly 
colored.  The  common 
European  species  ( Co- 
racias  garrula)  lias  the 
hoad,  neck,  and  under 
parts  light  blue  varied 
with  green,  the  scapu- 
lars chestnut  brown,  and  the  tail  blue,  green,  and  black. 
The  broad-billed  rollers  of  India  and  Africa  belong  to 
the  genus  Eurystomus,  as  the  oriental  roller  (£.  orien- 
talis\  and  the  Australian  roUer,  or  dollar  bird  (E.  Pacifl- 
cus).  The  latter  is  dark  brown  on  the  head  and  neck, 
sea  green  on  the  back,  and  bright  blue  on  the  throat, 
base  of  the  tail,  and  parts  of  the  wings.  It  has  a  silvery- 
white  spot  on  the  middle  of  each  wing. 

10.  {Zool.)  Any  species  of  small  ground  snakes  of  the 
family  Torlricidse. 

Ground  roller  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  Mad- 
agascar rollers  belonging  to  Atelomis  and  allied  genera. 
They  are  nocturnal  birds,  and  feed  on  the  ground.  — 
Roller  bolt,  the  bar  in  a  carriage  to  which  the  traces  are 
attached  ;  a  whiffletree.  [Eng.]  —  Roller  gin,  a  cotton 
igin  in  which  rolls  are  used  for  separating  tlie  seeds  from 
the  fiber.  —  Roller  mill.  See  under  Mill.  —  Roller  skate, 
a,  skate  which  has  small  wheels  in  the  place  of  the  me- 
tallic runner ;  —  designed  for  use  in  skating  upon  a 
smooth,  hard  surface,  other  than  ice. 

RoU'ey  {-f),  n.  [Probably  fr.  roll.'^  A  small  wagon 
used  for  the  underground  work  of  a  mine.       Tomlinson. 

Rol'Ilc  (rSl'lik),  V.  i.  \imp.  &p.  p.  Rollicked  (-likt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rollicking.]  [Corrupt,  fr.  frolic,  under 
the  influence  of  roll.']  To  move  or  play  in  a  careless, 
swaggering  manner,  with  a  frolicsome  air  ;  to  frolic  ;  to 
sport ;  commonly  in  the  form  rollicking.     \Colloq.'] 

He  described  his  friends  as  rollicking  blades.     T.  Hook. 

RoU'lng  (rol'Tng),  a.  1.  Rotating  on  an  axis,  or  mov- 
ing along  a  surface  by  rotation  ;  turning  over  and  over 
as  if  on  an  axis  or  a  pivot ;  as,  a  rolling  wheel  or  ball. 

2.  Moving  on  wheels  or  rollers,  or  as  l£  on  wheels  or 
rollers ;  as,  a  rolling  chair. 

3.  Having  gradual,  rounded  undulations  of  surface ; 
as,  a  rolling  country ;  rolling  land.     [_U.  S.] 

Rolling  bridge.  See  the  Note  under  Dbawbeidoe.  — 
Rolling  circle  of  a  paddle  wheel,  the  circle  described  by 
tlie  point  whose  velocity  equals  the  velocity  of  the  ship. 
J.  Bourne.  —  Rolling  fire  (Mil.),  a  discharge  of  firearms  by 
soldiers  in  line,  in  quick  succession,  and  in  the  order  in 
which  they  stami.  —Rolling  friction,  that  resistance  to 
motion  experienced  by  one  body  rolling  upon  another 
which  arises  from  the  roughness  or  other  quality  of  the 
surfaces  in  contact.  —  Rolling  mill,  a  mill  furnished  with 
heavy  rolls,  between  which  heated  metal  is  passed,  to 
form  it  into  sheets,  rails,  etc.  —  Boiling  press,  (n)  A  ma- 
chine for  calendering  cloth  by  pressure  between  revolv- 
ing rollers.  (6)  A  printing  press  with  a  roller,  used  in 
copperplate  printing.  —  Rolling  stock,  or  Rolling  plant, 
the  locomotives  and  vehicles  of  a  railway.—  Rolling  tackle 
iJVant.),  tack\e  used  to  steady  the  yards  when  the  ship 
j:o11s  heavily.    R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 


Indian  Roller  (,Coracias  Indica). 
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Roll'lng-pln''  (rol'ing-pln'),  n.  A  cylindrical  piece 
of  wood  or  other  material,  with  which  paste  or  dough 
may  be  rolled  out  and  reduced  to  a  proper  thickness. 

RoU'way'  (-wa'),  n.  A  place  prepared  for  rolling 
logs  into  a  stream. 

Roll'y-po'ly  (rol'jr-po'ly ),  n.  A  kind  of  pudding  made 
of  paste  spread  with  fruit,  roUed  into  a  cyUndrical  form, 
and  boiled  or  steamed.  —  a.  Shaped  like  a  roUy-poly  ; 
short  and  stout.     [Written  also  roly-poly. ~\ 

Roll'y-pOOl'y  (-pool'y),  ».  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A 
game  in  which  a  ball,  rolling  into  a  certain  place,  wins. 
[Written  also  rouly-pouly.'] 

Ro'ly-po'ly  (ro'ly-po'ly),  n.  &  a.     RoUy-poly. 

Rom'age  (riim'aj),  n.  &  v.    See  Rummage.     [04s.] 

Shak. 

Ro-ma'lc  (ro-ma'Tk),  a.  [NGr.  'PM^aiKos ;  cf.  F.  ro- 
maigue.  See  Roman.]  Of  or  relating  to  modern  Greece, 
and  especially  to  its  language.— m.  The  modern  Greek 
language,  now  usually  called  by  the  Greeks  Hellenic  or 
Neo-Hellenic. 

^W^  The  Greeks  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople were  proud  of  being  'Puiiaaioi,  or  Romans.  .  .  . 
Hence  the  term  Romaic  was  the  name  given  to  the  popu- 
lar language.  .  .  .  The  Greek  language  is  now  spoken  of 
as  the  Hellenic  language.  Encyc.  Bnt. 

Ro'man  (ro'man),a.  \li.  Romnnus,  fi. Moma  Rome: 
cf.  F.  romain.  Cf.  Romaic,  Romance,  Romantic]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Rome,  or  the  Roman  people  ;  like  or  char- 
acteristic of  Rome,  the  Roman  people,  or  things  done  by 
Romans ;  as,  Roman  fortitude ;  a  Roman  aqueduct ;  Ro- 
man art. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Roman  Catholic  rehgion ; 
professing  that  religion. 

3.  {Print.)  {a)  Upright;  erect; — said  of  the  letters 
or  kind  of  type  ordinarily  used,  as  distinguished  from 
Italic  characters.  (6)  Expressed  in  letters,  not  in  fig- 
ures, as  I.,  IV.,  i.,  iv.,  etc. ;  —  said  of  numerals,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Arabic  numerals,  1,  4,  etc. 

Roman  alum  ( Chem.),  a  cubical  potassium  alum  formerly 
obtained  in  large  quantities  from  Italian  alunite,  and 
highly  valued  by  dyers  on  account  of  its  freedom  from 
iron. —Roman  balance,  a  form  of  balance  nearly  resem- 
bUng  the  modern  steelyard.  See  the  Note  under  Bal- 
ance, n.,  1.  —Roman  candle,  a  kind  of  firework  (generally 
held  in  the  hand),  characterized  by  the  continued  emis- 
sion of  a  shower  of  sparks,  and  the  ejection,  at  intervals, 
of  brtUiant  balls  or  stars  of  fire  which  are  thrown  up- 
ward as  they  become  ignited.  —  Roman  Catholic,  of,  per- 
taining to,  or  adhering  to,  the  religion  of  that  church  of 
which  the  pope  is  the  spiritual  head ;  as,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  —  Roman  cement, 
a  cement  having  the  property  of  hardening  under  water ; 
a  species  of  hydraulic  cement.  —  Roman  law.  See  under 
Law.  —  Roman  nose,  a  nose  somewhat  aquiline.  —  Roman 
ocher,  a  deep,  rich  orange  color,  transparent  and  durable, 
used  by  artists,  lire.  —Roman  order  (Arch.),  the  compos- 
ite order.    See  Composite,  a.,  2. 

Ro'man,  n.  1.  A  native,  or  permanent  resident,  of 
Rome ;  a  citizen  of  Rome,  or  one  upon  whom  certain 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  were  conferred. 

2.  Roman  type,  letters,  or  print,  collectively ;  —  in  dis- 
tinction from  Italics. 

Ro-mance'  (r6-m3ns'),  n.  [OE.  romance,  romant,  ro- 
maunt,  OF.  romanz,  romans,  romant,  roman,  F.  roman, 
romance,  fr.  LL.  Romanice  in  the  Roman  language,  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  i.  e.,  in  the  vulgar  language  which  sprang 
from  Latin,  the  language  of  the  Romans,  and  hence  applied 
to  fictitious  compositions  written  in  this  vulgar  tongue;  f  r. 
L.  Romanicus  Roman,  fr.  Romanus.  See  Roman,  and 
cf.  Romanic,  Romaunt,  Eomansch,  Romahza.]  1.  A 
species  of  fictitious  writing,  originally  composed  m  meter 
in  the  Romance  dialects,  and  afterward  in  prose,  such  as 
the  tales  of  the  court  of  Arthur,  and  of  Amadis  of  Gaul ; 
hence,  any  fictitious  and  wonderful  tale ;  a  sort  of  novel, 
especially  one  which  treats  of  surprising  adventures  usu- 
ally befalling  a  hero  or  a  heroine  ;  a  tale  of  extravagant 
adventures,  of  love,  and  the  like.  '■^Romances  that  been 
royal."  Chaucer. 

Upon  these  three  columns  —  chivalry,  gallantry,  and  religion 
—  repose  the  fictions  ol  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  those  known 
as  romances.  These,  such  as  we  now  know  them,  and  such  as 
display  the  characteristics  above  mentioned,  were  orieinally 
metrical,  and  chiefly  written  by  nations  of  the  north  of  France. 

Hallam. 

2.  An  adventure,  or  series  of  extraordinary  events,  re- 
sembling those  narrated  in  romances ;  as,  his  courtship, 
or  his  life,  was  a  romance. 

3.  A  dreamy,  imaginative  habit  of  mind  ;  a  disposition 
to  ignore  what  is  real ;  as,  a  girl  full  of  romance. 

4.  The  languages,  or  rather  the  several  dialects,  which 
were  originally  forms  of  popular  or  vulgar  Latin,  and 
have  now  developed  mto  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  etc. 
(called  the  Romanic  languages). 

5.  {Mus.)  A  short  lyric  tale  set  to  music  ;  a  song  or 
short  instrumental  piece  in  ballad  style  ;  a  romanza. 

Syn.  —  Fable ;  novel ;  fiction ;  tale. 

Ro-mance',  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  language  or 
dialects  known  as  Romance. 

Ro-mance',  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Romanced  (-m^nst') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Romancing  (^mSn'sing).]  To  write  or 
tell  romances ;  to  indulge  in  extravagant  stories. 

A  very  brave  officer,  but  apt  to  romance.      Walpole. 

Ro-man'cer  (ro-m5n'ser),  n.     One  who  romances. 

Ro-man'ClSt  (-sist),  Ji.    A  romancer,     [i?.] 

Ro-man'cy  (-sy),  a.    Romantic,     [i?.] 

Ro'man-esque'  (ro'mon-Ssk'),  «.  [F.  romanesque; 
cf.  It.  romanesco.]  1.  {Arch.)  Somewhat  resembling 
the  Roman ;  —  applied  sometimes  to  the  debased  style  of 
the  later  Roman  empire,  but  esp.  to  the  more  developed 
architecture  prev.ailing  from  the  8th  century  to  the  12th. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  roiimiice  or  fable ;  fanciful. 

Romanesque  Btyle  (Arcli.\  that  which  grew  up  from  the 
attempts  of  barbarous  people  to  copy  Konian  architoc- 
ture  .and  applv  it  to  their  own  i)iirposos.  This  term  is 
loosfilv  applied  to  all  the  styles  of  Western  Europe,  from 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire  to  the  appearance 
of  Gothic  architecture. 
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Ro'man-esque'  (ro'man-Ssk'),  n.     Romanesque  style. 
Ro-man'lc  (ro-mau'ik),  a.     [L.  Romajiicus.    See  Ro- 
mance, ?i.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Rome  or  its  people. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  or  all  of  the  various  lan- 
guages which,  duruQg  the  Middle  Ages,  sprung  out  of  the 
old  Roman,  or  popular  form  of  Latin,  as  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  Provengal,  etc. 

3.  Related  to  the  Roman  people  by  descent ;  —  said 
especially  of  races  and  nations  speaking  any  of  the  Ro- 
manic tongues. 

Romanic  spelling,  spelling  by  means  of  the  letters  of 
the  Roman  alphabet,  as  m  English ;  —  contrasted  with 
phonetic  spelling. 

Ro'man-ish  (ro'man-itsh),  a.  Pertaining  to  Romanism. 

Ro'man-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Ro'man-ist,  «.     One  who  adheres  to  Romanism. 

Ro'man-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Romanized  (-Izd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Romanizing  (-I'zTng).l  1.  To  Latinize  ; 
to  fiU  with  Latin  words  or  idioms.     [R.']  Dryden. 

2.  To  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

Ro'man-ize,  v.  i.  1.  To  use  Latin  words  and  idioms. 
"  Apishly  Romanizing."  Milton. 

2.  To  conform  to  Roman  Catholic  opinions,  customs, 
or  modes  of  speech. 

Ro'man-i'zer  (-i'zer),  n.     One  who  Romanizes. 

Ro-mansch'  (ro-mansh'),  n.  [Grisons  rumansch,  ru- 
monsch,  romonsch.  See  Romance.]  The  language  of 
the  Grisons  in  Switzerland,  a  corruption  of  the  Latin. 
[Written  also  Romansh,  and  Rumonsch.] 

Ro-mant'  (ri-mSnt'),  n.     A  romaunt.     [Obs.l 

Ro-man'tic  (ro-mSn'tTk),  a.  [F.  romantique,  fr.  OF. 
romant.  See  Romance.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  romance  ; 
involving  or  resembling  romance ;  hence,  fanciful ;  mar- 
velous ;  extravagant ;  unreal  ;  as,  a  romantic  tale ;  a 
romantic  notion  ;  a  romantic  undertaking. 

Can  anything  in  nature  be  imagined  more  profane  and  im- 
pious, more  absurd,  and  indeed  romantic,  than  such  a  persua- 
sion ?  South. 

Zeal  for  the  good  of  one's  country  a  party  of  men  have  repre- 
sented as  chimerical  and  romantic.  Addison. 

2.  Entertaining  ideas  and  expectations  suited  to  a 
romance ;  as,  a  romantic  person ;  a  romantic  mind. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  style  of  the  Christian  and 
popular  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  opposed  to  the 
classical  antique;  of  the  nature  of,  or  appropriate  to, 
that  style ;  as,  the  romantic  school  of  poets. 

4.  Characterized  by  strangeness  or  variety  ;  suggest- 
ive of  adventure  ;  suited  to  romance ;  wild ;  picturesque ; 
—  applied  to  scenery ;  as,  a  romantic  landscape. 

Syn.  —  Sentimental ;  fanciful :  fantastic  ;  fictitious ; 
extravagant ;  wild ;  chimerical.    See  Sentimental. 

The  romantic  drama.    See  under  Drama. 

Ro-man'tiC-al  (-tl-kal),  a.    Romantic. 

Ro-man'tlc-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  romantic  manner. 

Ro-man'ti-Clsm  (-tl-stz'm),  n.  [Cf.  it.  romantidsmo, 
F.  romantisme,  romanticism e."]  A  fondness  for  roman- 
tic characteristics  or  peculiarities;  specifically,  in  mod- 
ern literature,  an  aiming  at  romantic  effects ;  —  applied 
to  the  productions  qf  a  school  of  writers  who  sought  to 
revive  certain  mediaeval  forms  and  methods  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  so-called  classical  style. 

He  [Lessing]  may  be  said  to  have  begun  the  revolt  from 
pseudoKjlassicism  in  poetry,  and  to  have  been  thus  unconsciously 
the  founder  of  romanticism.  Lowell. 

Ro-man'ti-ClSt  (-stst),  n.  One  who  advocates  roman- 
ticism in  modern  literature.  J.  R.  Seeley. 

Ro-man'tlc-ly  (-tik-iy),  adv.    Romantically,     [i?.] 

Strype. 

Ro-man'tic-nesB  (-tTk-nSs),  n.  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  romantic ;  wildness ;  fancifulness.     Richardson. 

Rom'a-uy  (r8m'a-njf),  n.  [Gypsy  romano,  romani, 
adj.,  gypsy  ;  cf.  rom  husband.]     1.  A  gypsy. 

2.  The  language  spoken  among  themselves  by  the  gyp- 
sies.    [Written  also  Rommany.'} 

II  Ro-man'za  (ro-miin'za),  n.     [It.]     See  Romance,  5. 

Ro-maunt'  (r6-mant'),  n.      [See   Romance.]     A  ro- 
mantic story  in  verse ;  as,  the  "Romaunt  of  the  Rose." 
O,  hearken,  loving  hearts  and  bold. 
Unto  my  wild  romaunt.  3frs.  Browning. 

Rom'ble  (riSm'b'l),  v.  &  n.  Rumble.  [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Rom-bOW'llne  (rSm-bo'lTn),  n.  [Etjnnol.  uncertain.] 
{Naut.)  Old,  condemned  canvas,  rope,  etc.,  unfit  for  use 
except  in  chafing  gear.     [Written  also  rumbowline.} 

Ro'me-lne  (ro'me-Tn),  I  n.      [F.  romiine.     So  called 

Ro'me-lte  (ro'm^-It),  )  after  the  French  mineralo- 
gist Rome  de  L'Isle.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  hyacinth 
or  honey-yellow  color,  occurring  in  square  octahedrons. 
It  is  an  antimonate  of  calcium. 

Rome'kln  (rom'ktn),  n.  [Cf.  Rummer.]  A  drinking 
cup.     [Written  also  romkin.l     [Obs.'\  Haltiwell. 

Rome'  pen'ny  (pen'ny),  or  Rome'  soot'  (skBf). 
See  Peter  pence,  under  Peter. 

Rome'ward  (-werd),  adv.  Toward  Rome,  or  toward 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Rome'ward,  a.  Tending  or  directed  toward  Rome, 
or  toward  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

To  analyze  the  crisis  in  its  Anglican  rather  than  in  its  Rome-  . 
ward  aspect.  Glmislone. 

Rom'lc  (rom'Ik),  n.  A  method  of  notation  for  all 
spoken  sounds,  proposed  by  Mr.  Sweet; — so  called  be 
cause  it  is  based  on  the  common  TJomoJi-letter  alphabet. 
It  is  like  the  palfeotype  of  Mr.  Ellis  in  the  general  plan, 
but  simpler. 

Rom'ish  (rom'tsh),  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  Rome, 
or  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  —  frequently  used  in 
a  disparaging  sense ;  as,  the  Romish  church ;  the  Romish 
religion,  ritual,  or  ceremonies, 

Rom'lst,  ".    A  Roman  Catholic,     [i?.]  South. 

Romp  (rOmp),  )).  i.  [imp.  S.'  p.  p.  RoMrED  (rSmt ; 
215) ;  ;).  pr.  &  vb.  n.  RowriNQ.]  [A  variant  of  ramp. 
See  Rami'  to  leap,  Rami'ALi.ian.]  To  play  rudely  and 
boisterously ;  to  leap  and  frisk  about  in  play. 

Romp,  n.     1.  A  girl  who  indulges  in  boisterous  play. 
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8.  Rude,  boisterous  play  or  frolic ;  rough  sport. 

While  romp-loving  miss 
Is  hauled  about  in  gallantry  robust.  Thomson. 

Romp'lng  (romp'fng).  a,     IncliBed  to  romp  ;  indul- 
ging in  romps. 

A  little  romping  girl  from  boarding  school.     W*  h^ing^ 
Romp'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  romping  manner. 
Romp'ish,  a.    Given  to  rude  play ;  inclined  to  romp. 


—  Romp'ish-Iy,  adv.  —  Romp'ish-nesS: 

Rom'pn  (rom'pu),  a.     [F.  rompu,  p.  j..  _.  .^ 

break,  L.  rumpere.     See  Ruptuke.]     (Her.)  Broken,  as 


an  ordinary;  cut  off,  or  broken  at  the  top,  as  a  chevron, 
a  bend,  or  the  like. 

Ron'ea-dor'  (rbn'ka-dor'),  n.  [Sp.,  a  snorer,  fr.  ron- 
Car  to  snore.  So  called  in  allusion  to  the  gruntmg  noise 
made  by  them  on  being  taken  from  the  water.]  (Zodl.) 
Any  one  of  several  species  of  California  sciaenoid  food 
fishes,  especially  Eoncador  Stearnsi,  wlueh  is  an  excel- 
lent market  fish,  and  the  red  roucador  (Corvina,  or 
Johnius^  saturnd). 

Ron'chil  (rSn'kil),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  ronquillo  slightly 
hoarse.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  American  marine  food  fish  (Bathy- 
master  signaius)  of  the  North  Pacific  coast,  allied  to  the 
tUefish.     [Written  also  ronquil.'] 

Ron'co  (ron'ko),  ».  [Sp.  roreco  hoarse.]  iZo'dl.)  ^e& 
Croakee,  m.,  2  (a).     [_Texas] 

II  Ron'dache'  (r8N'dash'),  n.  [F.J  {Anc.  Armor.) 
A  circular  shield  carried  by  foot  soldiers. 

llRqnde  (rSNd),  n.  [F.]  {Print.)  A  kmd  of  script 
in  which  the  heavy  strokes  are  nearly  upright,  giving 
the  characters  when  taken  together  a  round  look. 

Ron-deau'  (ron-do'  or  ron'do  ;  277),  n.  [F.  See  Roun- 
del.] [Written  also  rondo.']  1.  A  species  of  lyric  poetry 
so  composed  as  to  contain  a  refrain  or  repetition  which 
recurs  according  to  a  fixed  law,  and  a  limited  number  of 
rhymes  recurring  also  by  rule. 

^W^  When  the  rondeau  was  called  the  rondel  it  was 
mostly  written  in  fourteen  octosyllabic  lines  of  two 
rhymes,  as  in  the  rondels  of  Charles  d'Orleans.  ...  In 
the  nth  century  the  approved  form  of  the  rondeau  was  a 
structure  of  thirteen  verses  with  a  refrain.    Encyc.  Brit, 

2.  (Mus.)  See  Rondo,  1. 

Ron'del    (ron'del),     n.      [Cf.  Rondeau,  Roundel.] 

1.  (Fort.)  A  small  round  tower  erected  at  the  foot 
of  a  bastion.     [OSs.] 

2.  [F.]  (a)  Same  as  Rondeau.  (6)  Specifically,  a  par- 
ticular form  of  rondeau  containing  fourteen  lines  in  two 
rhymes,  the  refrain  being  a  repetition  of  the  first  and 
second  lines  as  the  seventh  and  eighth,  and  again  as  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth.  E.  W.  Gosse. 

II  Ron'de-le'ti-a  (ron'de-le'sht-a),  n.  [NL.  So  named 
after  William  Bondelet,  a  French  naturahst.]  (Bat.)  A 
tropical  genus  of  rubiaceous  shrubs  which  often  have 
brilliant  flowers. 

Ron'dle  (ron'd'l),  n.  [Cf.  Rondel.]  1.  A  rondeau. 
iObs.}  Spenser. 

2.  A  round  mass,  plate,  or  disk;  especiaDy  (Metal.), 
the  crust  or  scale  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of  molten 
metal  in  the  crucible. 

Ron'do  (ron'do),  n.  [It.  rondo,  fr.  F.  rondeau.  See 
Rondeau.]  1.  (Mus.)  A  composition,  vocal  or  instru- 
mental, commonly  of  a  lively,  cheerful  character,  in  which 
the  first  strain  recurs  after  each  of  the  other  strains. 
"  The  Hondo-ioim.  was  the  earliest  and  most  frequent 
definite  mold  for  musical  construction."  Grove. 

2.  (Poetry)  See  Rondeau,  1. 

Ron'dure  (ron'dur),  n.     [Cf.  F.  rondeur  roundness.] 

1.  Around;  a  circle.     [06«.]  Shah. 

2.  Roundness ;  plumpness.     [iJ.] 

High-kirtled  for  the  chase,  and  what  was  shown 

Of  maiden  rondure,  like  the  rose  half-blown.        Lowell. 

Rong  (runs),  ols.  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Riyo.  Chaucer. 

Rong,  n.    "Rung  (of  a  ladder).     [OSj.]  Chaucer. 

II  Ron'geUT'  (rSN'zher'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  ronger  to  gnaw.] 
{Surg.)  An  instrument  for  removing  smaU  rough  por- 
tions of  bone. 

Ron'ion   1  (riin'yun),  n.     [F.  rogne  scab,  mange.]     A 

Ron'yon  >      mangy  or  scabby  creature. 

**  Aroint  thee,  witch  I "  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries.    Shdk. 

Ron'nt  (ron'ne),  obs.  imp.  pi.,  and  Ron'nen  (-nen), 
obs.  p.  p.  of  Renne,  to  run.  Chaucer. 

Ront  (runt),  re.    [See  Runt.]  A  runt.  [OJs.]  Spenser. 

Rood  (rood),  n.  [AS.  rod  a  cross ;  akin  to  OS.  roda, 
D.  roede  rod,  G.  ruthe,  rule,  OHG.  ruota.  Cf.  Rod  a 
measure.]  1.  A  representation  in  sculpture  or  in  paint- 
ing of  the  cross  with  Christ  hanging  on  it. 

^W^  Generally,  the  Trinity  is  represented,  the  Father 
as  an  elderly  man  fuUy  clothed,  vrith  a  nimbus  around  his 
head,  and  holding  the  cross  on  which  the  Son  is  repre- 
sented as  crucified,  the  Holy  Spirit  descending  in  the 
form  of  a  dove  near  the  Son's  head.  Figures  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  and  of  St.  John  are  often  placed  near  the  prin- 
cipal figures. 

Savior,  in  thine  image  seen 

Bleeding  on  that  precious  rood.        Wordsworth. 

2.  A  measure  of  five  and  a  half  yards  In  length ;  a 
rod  ;  a  perch ;  a  pole.     IProv.  Eng.] 

3.  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre,  or  forty  square  rods. 
By  the  rood,  by  the  cross ;  —  a  phrase  formerly  used  in 

sweanng.  " No,  by  the  rood,  not  so."  Shak.  —  Rood  beam 
(Arch.),  a  beam  across  the  chancel  of  a  church,  support- 
ing the  rood.  —  Rood  lolt  (Arch.),  a  loft  or  gallery,  in  a 
church,  on  which  the  rood  and  its  appendages  were  set  up 
to  view.  (?MiW.  —  Rood  screen  (Arch.),  a,  screen,  between 
the  choir  and  the  body  of  the  church,  over  which  the 
rood  was  placed.  Fairholt.  —  Rood  tower  (Arch.),  a  tower 
at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transept  of  a  church ; 
—  when  crowned  with  a  spire  it  was  called  also  rood  stee- 
ple. WeaZe.  —  Rood  tree,  the  cross.  [Obs.]  "Died  upon 
the  rood  tree."     Gower. 

Roo'de-bok   (ro'de-bok),  n.       [D.    rood   red  -|-  boh 
buck.]     (.^oo?.)Thepallah. 
Roofi'y  (rood'y),  a.     Rank  in  grovrth.     [Prov.  Eng.l 
Rool  (roof),  n.    [OE.  rof,  AS.  hrof  top,  roof ;  akin  to 
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D.  roef  cabin,  loel.  hrdf  a  shed  imder  which  ships  are 
built  or  kept ;  cf.  OS.  hrost  roof,  Goth.  hrot.  Cf.  RoosT.] 
1.  (Arch.)  The  cover  of  any  building,  including  the 
roofing  (see  Roofino)  and  all  the  materials  and  con- 
struction necessary  to  carry  and  maintain  the  same  upon 
the  walls  or  other  uprights.  In  the  case  of  a  building 
with  vaulted  ceUings  protected  by  au  outer  roof,  some 
writers  call  the  vault  the  roof,  and  the  outer  protection 
the  roof  mash.  It  is  better,  however,  to  consider  the 
vault  as  the  ceiling  only,  in  cases  where  it  has  farther 
covering. 
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Timbers  in  a  Roof. 
aa  Wall  Plate  ;    bb  Tiebeam  ;  c  King  Post  ;  d  d    Struts  ; 
cc  Principal  Rafters  ;//■  Pole  Plate  ;  ng  Purlin  ;  kh  Ridge- 
piece,  or  Ridgepole  ;  t  i  Common  Rafters. 

2.  That  which  resembles,  or  corresponds  to,  the  cover- 
ing or  the  ceiling  of  a  house  ;  as,  the  roof  of  a  cavern ; 
the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

The  flowery  roof 
Showered  rosea,  which  the  morn  repaired.         Milton. 

3.  (Mining)  The  surface  or  bed  of  rock  immediately 
overlying  a  bed  of  coal  or  a  flat  vein. 

Bell  roof,  French  roof,  etc.  (Arch.)  See  under  Bell, 
French,  etc.  —  Flat  roof.  (Arch.)  (a)  A  roof  actually  hori- 
zontal and  level,  as  in  some  Oriental  buildings,  (b)  A 
roof  nearly  horizontal,  constructed  of  such  material  as 
allows  the  water  to  run  off  freely  from  a  very  slight  in- 
clination. —  Roof  plate.    (Arch.)  See  Plate,  re.,  10. 

Rod  (roof),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Roofed  (rooft) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Roofing.]     1.  To  cover  with  a  roof. 

I  have  not  seen  the  remains  of  any  Boman  buildings  that 
have  not  been  roofed  with  vaults  or  arches.  Addison. 

2.  To  inclose  in  a  house ;  figuratively,  to  shelter. 

Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honor  roofed.       Shdk. 

Roet'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  puts  on  roofs. 

Roofing,  re.     1.  The  act  of  covering  with  a  roof. 

2.  The  materials  of  which  a  roof  is  composed ;  mate- 
rials for  a  roof.  Gwilt. 

3.  Hence,  the  roof  itself ;  figuratively,  shelter.  "  Fit 
roofing  ga.ye."  Southey. 

4.  (Mining)  The  wedging,  as  of  a  horse  or  car, 
against  the  top  of  an  anderground  passage.      Raymond. 

Roofless,  a.    1.  Having  no  roof ;  as,  a  roofless  house. 

2.  Having  no  house  or  ho  me  ;  shelterless ;  homeless. 

Roof  let  (-let),  re.     A  sir,all  roof,  covering,  or  shelter. 

Roof  tree'  (-tre'),  re.  Tlie  beam  in  the  angle  of  a  roof ; 
hence,  the  roof  itself. 

Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the  roofiree 
fall.  Tennyson. 

Roof y  (-f),  a.     Having  roofs.     [iJ.]  Dryden. 

Rook  (rS6k),  re.     Mist ;  fog.     See  Rokb.     [Ois.] 

Rook,  V.  i.     To  squat ;  to  ruck.     \_Obs.']  Shak. 

Rook,  n.  [F.  roc  (cf .  Sp.  rogue),  fr.  Per.  &  Ar.  rokh, 
or  rukh,  the  rook  or  castle  at  chess,  also  the  bird  roc  (in 
this  sense  perhaps  a  different  word) ;  cf.  Hind,  rath  a 
war  chariot,  the  castle  at  chess,  Skr.  ratha  a  car,  a  war 
car.  Cf.  Roll.]  (Chess)  One  of  the  four  pieces  placed 
on  the  corner  squares  of  the  board ;  a  castle. 

Rook,  re.  [AS.  hroc;  akin  to 
OHG.  hruoh,  ruoh,  ruoho,  leel. 
hrokr,  Sw.  roka,  Dan.  raage ;  cf. 
Goth,  hrukjan  to  crowj  1.  (Zo- 
ol.)  A  European  h\i&(Corvy.sfru- 
gilegus)  resembling  the  crow,  but 
smaller.  It  is  black,  with  purple 
and  violet  reflections.  The  base 
of  the  beak  and  the  region  around 
it  are  covered  with  a  rough,  sca- 
brous skin,  which  in  old  birds  is 
whitish.  It  is  gregarious  in  its 
habits.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  related  Asiatic  species. 
The  rook  .  .  .  should  be  treated  as  the  farmer's  friend.  Pennant. 

2.  A  trickish,  rapacious  fellow ;  a  cheat ;  a  sharper. 

Wycherley. 

Rook,  V.  t.  &i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Rooked  (rookt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rooking.]  To  cheat;  to  defraud  by 
cheating.     "  A  band  of  rooking  officials. "  Milton, 

Rook'er-y  (-er-y),  re.  /  pi.  Rookeries  (-Tz).  1.  The 
breeding  place  of  a  colony  of  rooks;  also,  the  birds 
themselves.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  breeding  place  of  other  gregarious  birds,  as  of 
herons,  penguins,  etc. 

3.  The  breeding  ground  of  seals,  esp.  of  the  fur  seals. 

4.  A  dilapidated  building  with  many  rooms  and  occu- 
pants ;  a  cluster  of  dilapidated  or  mean  buildings. 

5.  A  brothel.     [Lovi] 

Rook'y  (-y  1,  a.    [See  Roky.]   Misty ;  gloomy.    [Ofo.] 
Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.  Shak. 

m^^  Some  make  this  Shakespearean  word  mean 
"abounding  in  rooks." 

Room  (room),  re.  [OB.  roum,  rum,  space,  AS.  rUm; 
akin  to  OS.,  OFries.  &  Icel.  rum,  D.  ruim,  G.  raum, 
OHG.  rum,  Sw.  &  Dan.  rum,  Goth.  rUrns,  and  to  AS. 
rUm,  adj.,  spacious,  D.  ruim,  Icel.  rUTnr,  Goth,  rums ; 
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and  prob.  to  L.  rus  country  (cf.  Rural),  Ze»d  ravanh 
wide,  free,  open,  ravan  a  plain.]  1.  Unobstructed  space  ; 
space  which  may  be  occupied  by  or  devoted  to  any  object ; 
compass;  extent  of  place,  great  or  small;  as, "there  is 
not  room  for  a  house  ;  the  table  takes  up  too  much  room. 
Liord,  it  is  done  as  thou  hast  commanded,  and  yet  there  ia 
room.  l,vke  siv.  22. 

There  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn.       Luke  ii.  7. 

2.  A  particular  portion  of  space  appropriated  for  oc- 
cupancy ;  a  place  to  sit,  stand,  or  lie  ;  a  seat. 

If  he  have  but  twelve  pence  in  his  purse,  he  will  'give  it  for 
the  best  room  in  a  playhouse.  Overhury, 

When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wedding,  sit  not  down 
in  the  highest  room.  Luke  xiv.  8. 

3.  Especially,  space  in  a  building  or  ship  inclosed  or 
set  apart  by  a  partition ;  an  apartment  or  chamber. 

I  found  the  prince  in  the  next  room.  Shak, 

4.  Place  or  position  in  society ;  office  ;  rank ;  post ; 
station ;  also,  a  place  or  station  once  belonging  to,  or 
occupied  by,  another,  and  vacated.     \_Obs.'] 

When  he  heard  that  Arcneiaus  did  reign  in  Judea  in  the  room 

of  his  father  Herod.  Matt,  ii-  22. 

Neither  that  I  look  for  a  higher  room  in  heaven.    Tyndale. 

Let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room.  Shak, 

5.  Possibility  of  admission ;  ability  to  admit ;  opportu- 
nity to  act ;  fit  occasion  ;  as,  to  leave  room  for  hope. 

There  was  no  prince  in  the  empire  who  had  room  for  such  an 
alliance.  Addison. 

Room  and  apace  (Shipbuilding),  the  distance  from  one 
side  of  a  rib  to  the  corresponding  side  of  the  next  rib  i 
space  being  the  distance  between  two  ribs,  in  the  clear, 
and  room  the  width  of  a  rib.  —  To  give  room,  to  with- 
draw ;  to  leave  or  provide  space  unoccupied  for  others  to 
pass  or  to  be  seated. —  To  make  room,  to  open  a  space, 
way,  or  passage ;  to  remove  obstructions ;  to  give  room. 
Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our  face.     Shak, 
Syn.  —  Space ;  compass  ;  scope  ;  latitude. 
Room  (room),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p,  p.  Roomed  (roomd) ; 
p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Rooming.]     To  occupy  a  room  or  rooms ; 
to  lodge ;  as,  they  arranged  to  room  together. 
Room,  a.     [AS.  rum,]     Spacious ;  roomy.     [Ofo.] 

No  roomer  harbour  in  the  place.  Chaucer, 

Room'age  (room'aj ;  48),  re.     [From  Room.    Cf.  Rum- 
mage.]    Space;  place;  room.     [Obs.]      Sir H.  Wotton. 
Room'er  (-er),  re.    A  lodger.     [Colloq,] 
Room'er  (-er),  adv.      [See  Room,  a.]    At  a  greater 
distance ;  farther  off.     [Obs.]  Sir  J.  Harrington. 

Room'ful  (-ful)>  fl.  Abounding  with  room  or  rooms ; 
roomy.     "  A  roomful  house."     [P.]  Donne. 

Room'ful,  n,  ;  pi.  Roomfuls  (-fulz).      As  much  or 
many  as  a  room  will  hold  ;  as,  a  roomful  of  men.   Swift. 
Room'i-ly  (-T-ly),  adv.    Spaciously. 
Room'i-ness,  re.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  roomy  ; 
spaciousness ;  as,  the  roominess  of  a  hall. 
Room'less,  a.     Being  without  room  or  rooms.   Udall. 
Room'mate'  (-maf),  re.     One  of  two  or  more  occupy- 
ing the  same  room  or  rooms  ;  one  who  shares  the  occu« 
pancy  of  a  room  or  rooms ;  a  chum. 
Room'some  (-siim),  a.    Roomy.     [Obs.]        Evelyn, 
Roomth(roomth),re.    Room  ;  space.  [Obs,]  Drayton. 
Roomth'y  (-y),  a.  Roomy  ;  spacious.    [Ofo.]   Fuller. 
Room'y  (room 'J),  a.     Having  ample  room;  spacious  j 
large  ;  as,  a  roomy  mansion ;  a  roomy  deck.         Dryden. 
Roon  (roon),  a.  &  re.     Vermilion  red ;  red.     [P.] 

Her  face  was  Uke  the  lily  roon.        J.  B.  Drake. 
Roop  (roop),  re.    See  Roup.     [Prov,  Eng.] 
Roor'back  I  (roor'bSk),  re.     A  defamatory  forgery  or 
Roor'baoll )     falsehood  published  for  purposes  of  po- 
litical intrigue.     [U.  S.] 

^W'  The  word  originated  in  the  election  canvass  of 
18447  when  such  a  forgery  was  published ,  to  the  detriment 
of  James  K.  Polk,  a  candidate  for  President,  purporting 
to  be  an  extract  from  the  "  Travels  of  Baron  Roorbach." 
Roo'sa  oil'  (roo'sa  oil').  The  East  Indian  name  for 
grass  oil.  See  under  Grass. 
Roost  (rost),  re.    Roast.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Roost  (roost),  V.  t.    See  Roust,  v.  t. 
Roost,  re.    [AS.  hrBst ;  akin  to  OD.  roest  roost,  roesten 
to  roost,  and  probably  to  B.  roof.    Cf .  Roof.]    1.  The  pole 
or  other  support  on  which  fowls  rest  at  night ;  a  perch. 
He  clapped  his  wings  upon  his  roost,  Dryden.. 

2.  A  collection  of  fowls  roosting  together. 
At  roost,  on  a  perch  or  roost ;  hence,  retired  to  rest. 
Roost,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Roosted  ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n. 
Roosting.]     1.  To  sit,  rest,  or  sleep,  aa  fowls  on  a  pole, 
limb  of  a  tree,  etc. ;  to  perch.  Wordswoi'th, 

2.  Fig. :  To  lodge ;  to  rest ;  to  sleep. 

O,  let  me  where  thy  roof  my  soul  hath  hid, 

0,  let  me  roost  and  nestle  there.  Herbert, 

Roost'cook'  (-k5k'),  re.  The  male  of  the  domestic 
fowl;  acock.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Roost'er  (-er),  re.  The  male  of  the  domestic  fowl ;  a 
cock.     [U.  S.] 

Nor,  when  they  [the  Skinners  and  Cow  Boys]  wrung  the  neck 
of  a  rooster,  did  they  trouble  their  heads  whether  he  crowed  for 
Congress  or  King  George.  W.  Irving, 

Root  (root),  V.  i.  [AS.  wrotan  ;  akin  to  wrot  a  snout, 
trunk,  D.  wroeten  to  root,  G.  russel  snout,  trunk,  pro- 
boscis, Icel.  rota  to  root,  and  perhaps  to  L.  rodere  to 
gnaw  (E.  rodent)  or  to  B.  root,  n.]  1.  To  turn  up  the 
earth  with  the  snout,  as  svrine. 

2.  Hence,  to  seek  for  favor  or  advancement  by  low 
arts  or  groveling  servility ;  to  fawn  servilely. 

Root,  V.  t.  To  turn  up  or  to  dig  out  with  the  snout ; 
as,  the  swine  roots  the  earth. 

Root,  re.  [Icel.  rot  (for  vrol) ;  akin  to  E.  wort,  and  per- 
haps to  root  to  turn  up  the  earth.  See  Wort.]  1.  (Bot.) 
(a)  The  undergi-ound  portion  of  a  plant,  whether  a  true 
root  or  a  tuber,  a  bulb  or  a  rootstock,  as  in  the  potato, 
the  onion,  or  the  sweet  flag,  (b)  The  descending,  and 
commonly  branching,  axis  of  a  plant,  increasing  in 
length  by  growth  at  its  extremity  only,  not  diridsd  into 
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Root. 
aa  Crown,  or  Head 
of  Root  i  b  b  Root- 
lets ;  c  c  Fibers. 


Joints,  leafless  and  without  buds,  and  having  for  its  offices 

to  fix  the  plant  iu  the  earth,  to  sup- 

ply  it  with    moisture  and    soluble 

matters,  aud  sometimes  to  serve  as 

a  reservoir  of  nutriment  for  future 

growth.    A  true  root,  however,  may 

never  reach  the  ground,  but  may  be 

attached  to  a  wall,  etc.,  as  in  the 

ivy,  or  may  hang  loosely  in  the  air, 

as  in  some  epiphytic  orchids. 

2.  An  edible  or  esculent  root,  es- 
pecially of  such  plants  as  produce 
a  single  root,  as  the  beet,  carrot,  etc. ; 
as,  the  root  crop. 

3.  That  which  resembles  a  root  in 
position  or  function,  esp.  as  a  source 
of  nourishment  or  support  ;  that  <;, 
from  which  anything  proceeds  as  if 
by  growth  or  development ;  as,  the 
root  of  a  tooth,  a  nail,  a  cancer,  and 
the  like.  Specifically  ;  ^a)  An  ances- 
tor or  progenitor ;  and  hence,  an 
early  race  ;  a  stem. 

They  were  the  7-oots  out  of  which 
sprang  two  distinct  people.  Locke, 

(6)  A  primitive  form  of  speech ;  one  of  the  earliest 
terms  employed  in  language  ;  a  word  from  which  other 
words  are  formed  ;  a  radix,  or  radical,  (c)  The  cause  or 
occasion  by  which  anything  is  brought  about ;  the  source. 
"  She  herself  .  .  .  is  roo<  of  bounty . "  Chaucer. 

The  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  kinds  of  evil. 

1  Tim.  vi.  \OiRev.  Ver.). 
(d)  {Math.)  That  factor  of  a  quantity  which  when  mul- 
tiplied into  itself  will  produce  that  quantity ;  thus,  3  is  a 
root  of  9,  because  3  multiplied  into  itself  produces  9  j 
3  is  the  cube  root  of  27.  (e)  {3Ius.)  The  fundamental 
tone  of  any  chord ;  the  tone  from  whose  harmonies,  or 
overtones,  a  chord  is  composed.  Busby.  (/)  The  lowest 
place,  position,  or  part.  "  Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell." 
Milton.     "  The  roots  of  the  mountains."    Southey. 

4.  (A  strol. )  The  time  from  which  to  reckon  in  mak- 
ing calculations. 

"When  a  root  is  of  a  birth  yknowe  [known].  Chaucer. 
Aerial  roots.  {Bot. )  {a)  Small  roots  emitted  from  the  stem 
of  a  plant  in  the  open  air,  which,  attaching  themselves 
to  the  bark  of  trees,  etc.,  serve  to  support  the  plant.  (6) 
Large  roots  growing  from  the  stem,  etc.,  which  descend 
and  establish  themselves  in  the  soil.  See  Must,  of  Man- 
GKOVE.  —  Multiple  primary  root  (Bot.),  a  name  given  to 
the  numerous  roots  emitted  from  the  radicle  m  many 

giants,  as  the  squash.  — Primary  root  (Bot.),  the  central, 
rst-formed,  main  root,  from  which  the  rootlets  are  given  • 
off.  —  Root  and  branch,  every  part ;  wholly  ;  completely  ; 
as,  to  destroy  an  error  root  and  branch.  —  Root-and-branch 
men,  radical  reformers ;  —  a  designation  applied  to  the 
English  Independents  (1641).  See  Citation  under  Radi- 
cal, n.,  2.  —  Root  barnacle  (Zo'ol.),  one  of  the  Rhlzoceph- 
ala.  —  Root  hair  (Bot.),  one  of  the  slender,  hairlike  fibers 
found  on  the  surface  of  fresh  roots.  They  are  prolonga- 
t  ions  of  the  superficial  cells  of  the  root  into  minute  tubes. 
Gray.  —  Root  leaf  (Bot. ),  a  radical  leaf.  See  Radioal,  n. , 
i  (b).  —  Root  louse  (Zool.),  any  plant  louse,  or  aphid,  which 
lives  on  the  roots  of  plants,  as  the  Phylloxera  of  the  grape- 
vine. See  Phylloxera.  —  Root  of  an  equation  (Alg.),  that 
value  which,  substituted  for  the  unknown  quantity  in 
an  equation,  satisfies  the  equation.  —  Root  of  a  nail 
'Anai.),  the  part  of  a  nail  which  is  covered  by  the  skin. 
—  Root  of  a  tooth  (Anat.),  the  part  of  a  tooth  contained 
in  the  socket  and  consisting  of  one  or  more  fangs.  — 
Secondary  roots  (Bot.),  roots  emitted  from  any  part  of 
the  plant  above  the  radicle.  —  To  strike  root.  To  take  root, 
to  send  forth  roots  ;  to  become  fixed  in  the  earth,  etc.,  by 
a  root ;  hence,  in  general,  to  become  planted,  fixed,  or 
established  ;  to  increase  and  spread :  as,  an  opmion  takes 
root.    "The  bended  twigs  take  root."    Milton. 

Root  (root),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rooted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  RooTiKQ.]  1.  To  fix  the  root ;  to  enter  the  earth, 
as  roots ;  to  take  root  and  begin  to  grow. 

In  deep  grounds  the  weeds  root  deeper.    Mortimer. 

2.  To  be  firmly  fixed  ;  to  be  established. 

If  any  irreeularity  chanced  to  intervene  and  to  cause  misap- 
prehensions, he  gave  them  not  leave  to  root  and  fasten  by  con- 
cealment. Bp.  Fell. 

Root,  V.  t.  1.  To  plant  and  fix  deeply  in  the  earth, 
or  as  in  the  earth  ;  to  implant  firmly ;  hence,  to  make 
deep  or  radical ;  to  establish ;—  used  chiefly  iu  the  par- 
ticiple ;  as,  rooted  trees  or  forests ;  rooted  dislike. 

2.  To  tear  up  by  the  root ;  to  eradicate ;  to  extirpate  ; 
^with  up,  out,  or  aioay.     "I  will  go  root  away  the 


noisome  weeds. 

The  Lord  rooted  them  out  of  their  land 
into  another  land. 


Shak. 


and  cast  them 
Deut.  xxix.  28. 

Root'cap'  (robfkSp/),  n.  (Bot.)  A  mass  of  dead  cells 
which  covers  and  protects  the  growing  cells  at  the  end 
of  a  root ;  a  pileorhiza. 

Roofed,  a.  Having  taken  root;  firmly  implanted; 
fixed  in  the  heart.     "A  rooted  sorrow. "    Shak.  —  Root'- 

ed-ly,  adv.  — Root'ed-ness,  n. 

Roofer  (roofer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  roots ; 
one  that  tears  up  by  the  roots. 

Roof  er-y,  n.  A  pile  of  roots,  set  with  plants,  mosses, 
etc.,  and  used  as  an  ornamental  object  in  gardening. 

Roofless,  a.    Destitute  of  roots. 

Roof  let  (-Igt),  n.    A  radicle ;  a  little  root. 

Roof  stock'  (-st5k'),  n.     (Bot.)   A  perennial  under- 
ground   stem,    produ- 
cing leafy  stems  or 
flower  stems  from  year 
to  year ;  a  rhizome. 

Roofy(-y),  a.  Full 
of  roots ;  as,  rooty 
ground. 

rk1   n      Spb  p„n„:,,_'"FloweringStem  ;  ftftScarsol  former 
D^.;„  I-   s        ^  .  S'  Stems  ;  c  Terminal  Bud. 

Rope  (rop),  n.    [AS. 

r&p  ;  akin  to  D.  reep,  6.  ret/ ring,  hoop,  Icel.  reip  rope, 
Bw.   rep,  Dan.  reb,  reeb,   Goth,   skaudaraijo   latchet.] 


Rootstock  of  Solomon's  Seal. 


1.  A  large,  stout  cord,  usually  one  not  less  than  an 
inch  in  circumference,  made  of  strands  twisted  or  braided 
together.  It  ditfers  from  cord,  line,  and  string,  only  in 
its  size.    See  Cordage. 

2.  A  row  or  string  consisting  of  a  number  of  things 
united,  as  by  braiding,  twining,  etc. ;  as,  a  rope  of  onions. 

3.  pi.  The  small  intestines ;  as,  the  ropes  of  birds. 

Rope  ladder,  a  ladder  made  of  ropes.  —  Rope  mat,  a  mat 
made  of  cordage,  or  strands  of  old  rope.  —  Rope  of  sand, 
something  of  no  cohesion  or  fiber  ;  a  feeble  union  or  tie  ; 
something  not  to  be  relied  upon.  —  Rope  pump,  a  pump  in 
which  a  rapidly  running  endless  rope  raises  water  by  the 
momentum  communicated  to  the  water  by  its  adhesion 
to  the  rope.  —  Rope  transmission  (Mach.),  a  method  of 
transmitting  power,  as  between  distant  places,  by  means 
of  endless  ropes  running  over  grooved  pulleys. -Rope's 
end,  a  piece  of  rope  ;  especially,  one  used  as  a  lash  in  in- 
flicting pimishment.  —  To  give  one  rope,  to  give  one  liberty 
or  license  ;  to  let  one  go  at  will  or  unchecked. 

Rope  (rop),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Roped  (ropt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Roping.]  To  be  formed  into  rope  ;  to  draw  out 
or  extend  into  a  filament  or  thread,  as  by  means  of  any 
glutinous  or  adhesive  quality. 

Let  us  not  hang  like  roving  icicles 

Upon  our  houses'  thatcn.  Shak. 

Rope,  V.  t.  1.  To  bind,  fasten,  or  tie  with  a  rope  or 
cord  ;  as,  to  rope  a  bale  of  goods.    Hence  :  — 

2.  To  connect  or  fasten  together,  as  a  party  of  moun- 
tain climbers,  with  a  rope. 

3.  To  partition,  separate,  or  divide  oif,  by  means  of  a 
rope,  so  as  to  include  or  exclude  something  ;  as,  to  rope 
in,  or  rope  off,  a  plot  of  ground ;  to  rope  out  a  crowd. 

4.  To  lasso  (a  steer,  horse).     {Colloq.  U.  S.^ 

6.  To  draw,  as  with  a  rope ;  to  entice  ;  to  inveigle  ;  to 
decoy;  as,  to  rope  m  customers  or  voters.  [Slang,  U.S.'] 

6.  To  prevent  from  winning  (as  a  horse),  by  pulling  or 
curbing.     [Racing  Slang,  Eng.] 

Rope'band'  (rop'bSnd'),  n.  (Naut.)  A  small  piece  of 
spun  yarn  or  marline,  used  to  fasten  the  head  of  the 
sail  to  the  spar.     [Written  also  roband,  and  robbin.'] 

Rope'dan'oer  (-dan'ser),  n.  One  who  dances,  walks, 
or  performs  acrobatic  feats,  on  a  rope  extended  through 
the  air  at  some  height.  —  Rope'dan'clng,  n. 

Rop'er  (-er),  n.    1.  A  maker  of  ropes.    P.  Plowman. 

2.  One  who  ropes  goods  ;  a  packer. 

3.  One  fit  to  be  hanged.  [Old  Slang']  Douce. 
Rop'er-y  (-er-y),  n.  1.  A  place  where  ropes  are  made. 
2.    Tricks    deserving    the    halter ;    roguery.      [Obs.] 

"  Saucy  merchant  .  .  .  so  full  of  his  roper;/. "         Shak. 

Rope's'-end'  (rops'Snd'),  v.  t.  To  punish  with  a 
rope's  end. 

Rope'walk'  (rop'wak'),  n.  A  long,  covered  walk,  or 
a  low,  level  building,  where  ropes  are  manufactured. 

Rope'walk'er  (-er),  n.     A  ropedancer. 

Rope'-yarn'  (-yiirn'),  n.  The  yarn  or  thread  of  any 
stuff  of  which  the  strands  of  a  rope  are  made. 

Rop'l-ly  (rop'i-ly),  adv.  In  a  ropy  manner  ;  in  a  vis- 
cous or  glutinous  manner. 

Rop'i-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  ropy  ;  viscosity. 

Rop'ish,  a.     Somewhat  ropy. 

Rop'y  i-f),  a.  Capable  of  being  drawn  into  a  thread, 
as  a  glutinous  substance ;  stringy ;  viscous ;  tenacious ; 
glutinous  ;  as,  ropy  sirup  ;  ropy  lees. 

RopL'ue-laure  (rok'e-lor  ;  277),  n.  [F.  ;  so  called 
after  Due  de  Eoquelaure,  iu  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.] 
A  cloak  reaching  about  to,  or  just  below,  the  knees, 
worn  in  the  18th  century.     [Written  also  roquelo.] 

Ro-quef  (ro-ka'),  v.  t.  [Etyraol.  uncertain.]  (Cro- 
quet) To  hit,  as  another's  ball,  with  one's  own  ball. 

Ro-quef,  v.  i.     To  hit  another's  ball  with  one's  own. 

Ro'ral  (ro'ral),  a.  [L.  ros,  roris,  dew.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  dew ;  consisting  of  dew ;  dewy.     [J?.]    31.  Green. 

Ro-ra'tlon  (ro-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  roratio,  fr.  rorare  to 
drop  dew,  fr.  ros  dew.]     A  falling  of  dew.     [E.] 

Ro'rlo  (ro'rik),  a.  [L.  ros,  roris,  dew.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  dew ;  resembling  dew ;  dewy. 

Rorlo  figures  (Physics),  figures  which  appear  upon  a 
polished  surface,  as  glass,  when  objects  which  have  been 
near  to,  or  in  contact  with,  the  surface  are  removed  and 
the  surface  breathed  upon ;  —  called  also  Moser^s  images. 

Ro'rld  (ro'rid),  a.  [L.  roridus,  fr.  ros,  roris,  dew.] 
Dewy;  bedewed.     [J?.]  T.  Granger. 

Ro-rlf'er-OUS  (ro-rifer-iis),  a.  [L.  rorifer ;  ros,  roris, 
dew  -j-  ferre  to  bear:  cf.  F.  rorifire.]  Generating  or 
producing  dew.     [P.] 

Ro-rU'lU-ent  (-lij-ent),  a.  [L.  ros,  roris,  dew  +  .fiuens, 
p.  pr.  oifluere  to  flow.]     Flowing  with  dew.     [P.] 

Hor'qual  (rSr'kwal),  n.  [Norw.  rorqualus  a  whale 
with  folds.]  (Zool.)  A  very  large  North  Atlantic  whale- 
bone whale  (Physalus  antiquoritm,  ov  Balienoptera  phy- 
salus).  It  has  a  dorsal  fin,  and  strong  longitudinal  folds 
on  the  throat  and  belly.     Called  also  razorback. 


Common  Rorqual,  or  Razorback  (.Balsenoptera  physalus) 

l^W  It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  whales,  sometimes 
becoming  nearly  one  lumdred  feet  long,  but  it  is  Miore 
slender  than  the  right  whales,  and  is  noted  for  its  swift- 
ness. The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  related 
species  of  finback  wliales. 

Ro'ru-Ient  (ro'ni-lent),  a.  [L.  rorulentus,  from  ros, 
roris,  dew.]     1.  Full  of,  or  abounding  in,  dew.     [P.] 

2.  (Zool.)  Having  the  surface  appearing  as  if  dusty, 
or  covered  with  fine  dew. 

Ro'ry  (ro'rj),  a.  [L.  ros,  roris,  dew.]  Dewy.  [P.] 
And  shook  his  wings  with  rnrt/  May-dew  wet.    Fairfa.v. 

Ro-sa'ceous  (rS-zii'shils),  a.  [L.  rosaceus,  fr.  rosa 
rose.]  1.  (Bot.)  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  natural  order 
of  plants  (Posnceee)  of  which  the  rose  is  the  type.  It 
includes   also   the    plums  and   cherries,   meadowsweet. 


brambles,  the  strawberry,  the  hawthorn,  apples,  pears, 
service  trees,  and  quinces,  (b)  Like  a  rose  in  shape  or 
appearance ;  as,  a  rosaceous  corolla. 

2.  Of  a  pure  purplish  pink  color. 

Ro-sac'ic  (ro-zSs'ik),  a.  [See  Rosaceous.]  (Old 
Med.  Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid 
(called  also  lithio  or  uric  acid)  found  in  certain  red  pre- 
cipitates of  urine.    See  Ukio.     [Oii.] 

Ro-sal'gar  (r6-zSl'ger),  n.   Realgar.   [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

II  Ro-sa'Il-a  (ro-zii'le-a),  n.  [Cf.  F.  rosalie.]  (3Ius.) 
A  form  of  melody  in  whicli  a  phrase  or  passage  is  suc- 
cessively repeated,  each  time  a  step  or  half  step  higher  j 
a  melodic  sequence. 

Ros-an'l-line  (roz-Sn'i-ltn  or  -len),  n.  [Pose-\-  ani- 
line.] (Chem.)  A  complex  nitrogenous  base,  CjoHjiN^O, 
obtained  by  oxidizing  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  toluidine, 
as  a  colorless  crystalline  substance  which  forms  red  salts. 
These  salts  are  essential  components  of  many  of  the  so- 
called  aniline  dyes,  asfuchsine,  aniline  red,  etc.  By  ex- 
tension, any  one  of  the  series  of  substances  derived  from, 
or  related  to,  rosaniline  proper. 

Ro-sa'ri-an  (ro-za'ri-on), «.     A  cultivator  of  roses. 

Ro'sa-ry  (ro'za-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Rosaries  (-riz).  [LL. 
rosarium  a  string  of  beads,  L.  rosarium  a  place  planted 
with  roses,  fr.  rosariusoi  roses,  rosa  a  rose  :  cf.  F.  rosaire. 
See  Rose.]  1.  A  bed  of  roses,  or  place  where  roses 
grow.     "Thick  rosan'e*  of  scented  thorn."       Tennyson. 

2.  (P.  C.  Ch.)  A  series  of  prayers  (see  Note  below) 
arranged  to  be  recited  in  order,  on  beads ;  also,  a  string 
of  beads  by  which  the  prayers  are  counted. 

His  idolized  book,  and  the  whole  rosary  of  his  prayers.  Milton. 
(1^°*  A  rosary  consists  of  fifteen  decades.  Each  decade 
contains  ten  Ave  Marias,  marked  by  small  beads,  preceded 
by  a  Paternoster,  marked  by  a  larger  bead,  and  con- 
cluded by  a  Gloria  Patri.  Five  decades  make  a  chaplet, 
a  tliird  part  of  the  rosary.  Bp.  Filzpatrick, 

3.  A  chaplet ;  a  garland ;  a  series  or  collection,  as  of 
beautiful  thoughts  or  of  literary  selections. 

Every  day  propound  to  yourself  a  rosai'y  or  chaplet  of  good 
works  to  present  to  God  at  night.  Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  A  coin  bearing  the  figure  of  a  rose,  fraudulently 
circulated  in  Ireland  in  the  13th  century  for  a  penny. 

Rosary  shell  (Zool.),  any  marine  gastropod  shell  of  the 
genus  Monodonta.  They  are  top-shaped,  bright-colored, 
and  pearly. 

Ros'oid  (rSs'sTd),  a.  [L.  roscidus,  fr.  ros,  roris,  dew.] 
Containing,  or  consisting  of,  dew ;  dewy.     [P.]  Bacon. 

R0S'C0e-Ute(r5s'ko-lit),  ra.  [From  an  English  chem- 
ist, H.  E.  Poscoe  -| — lite.]  (Min.)  A  green  micaceous 
mineral  occurring  in  minute  scales.  It  is  essentially  a 
silicate  of  alumina  and  potash  containing  vanadium. 

Rose  (roz),  imp.  of  Rise. 

Rose,  n.  [AS.  rose,  L.  rosa,  probably  akin  to  Gr. 
poSov,  Armor,  vard,  OPer.  vareda  ; 
and  perhaps  to  E.  wort:  cf.  F. 
rose,  from  the  Latin.  Cf.  Cop- 
peras, Rhododendron.]  1.  A 
fiower  and  shrub  of  any  species  of 
the  genus  Posa,  of  which  there 
are  many  species,  mostly  found  in 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

(5^°°  Roses  are  shrubs  with  pin- 
nate leaves  and  usually  prickly 
stems.  The  flowers  are  large,  and 
in  the  wild  state  have  five  petals 
of  a  color  varymg  from  deep  pink 
to  white,  or  sometimes  yellow,  wild  Ros"^  (ffosa  Caw 
By  cultivation  and  hybridizing  the  j,-^).  Reduced, 
number  of  petals  is  greatly  in- 
creased and  the  natural  perfume  enhanced.  In  this  way 
many  distinct  classes  of  roses  have  been  formed,  as  the 
Banksia,  Bourbon,  Boursalt,  China,  Noisette,  hybrid 
perpetual,  etc.,  with  multitudes  of  varieties  in  nearly 
every  class. 

2.  A  knot  of  ribbon  formed  like  a  rose  ;  a  rose  knot ; 
a  rosette,  esp.  one  worn  on  a  shoe.  Shak. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  rose  window.     See  Pose  window,  below. 

4.  A  perforated  nozzle,  as  of  a  pipe,  spout,  etc.,  for 
delivering  water  in  fine  jets ;  a  rosehead ;  also,  a  strainer 
at  the  foot  of  a  pump. 

5.  (3Ied.)  The  erysipelas.  Jhmglison. 

6.  'The  card  of  the  mariner's  compass  ;  also,  a  circular 
card  with  radiating  lines,  used  iu  other  instruments. 

7.  The  color  of  a  rose ;  rose-red  ;  pink. 

8.  A  diamond.    See  Pose  diamond,  below. 

Cabbage  rose,  China  rose,  etc.  See  under  Cabbaoe, 
China,  etc.  —  Corn  rose.  (Bot.)  See  Corn  popim,  ■aad.ex 
Corn.  —  Infantile  rose  (Med.),  a  variety  of  roseola.  —  Ja- 
maica rose.  (Bot.)  See  under  Jamaica.  —Rose  acacia  (Bot.), 
alow  American  leguminous  shrub  (Robinia  hispida)  with 
handsome  clusters  of  rose-colored  blossoms.  —  Rose  ani- 
line. (C7(p»i.)  Same  as  Rosaniline. —  Rose  apple  (Zio/.),  the 
fruit  of  the  tropical  myrtaceous  tree  Eugenia  .iambos. 
It  is  an  edible  berry  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter,  aud  is 
said  to  have  a  very  strong  roselike  perfume.  —  Rose  beetle. 
(Zool.)  (a)  A  small  yellowish  or  butf  long- 
legged  beetle  (Macrodactylus  subspinosus), 
which  eats  the  leaves  of  various  plants,  aud 
is  often  very  injurious  to  rosebushes,  anpk" 
trees,  grapevines,  etc.  Called  also  rose  buy, 
and  rose  aiafir.  (b)  The  European  rose  chafer. 
—  Rose  bug.  (Zool.)  Sanw  as  Hose  beetle.  Rose 
chafer.  —  Rose  burner,  a  kind  of  gas-burner 
producing  a  rose-shaped  flame.  —  Rose  camphor 
(Chem.),  a  solid  odorless  substance  which  sep- 
arates from  rose  oil. — Rose  campion.  (Bot.) 
See  under  Campion. —  Rose  catarrh  (Med.). 
rose  cold.  ~ Rose  chafer.  (Zool.)  (a)  A 
beetle  ((^etovia  nurafa)  which  is 
often  very  injurious  to  rose- 
bushes ;  —  called  also  rose  beetle, 
and  ro.se  fly.  {b)  The  rose  beetle 
(a).  —Rose  cold  (Med.),  a  variety 
of  hay  fever,  sometimes  attrib- 
uted to  the  inhalation  of  the  ef- 
fluvia of  roses.  See  Hay  fever, 
under  Hay.  —  Rose  color',  the 
color  of  a  rose ;  pink  ;  liouoe,  a 
beautiful  hue  or  appearance ; 
fancied  beauty,  attractiveness,  or 
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Rose  Chafer  (Cetonia 
anrata).  a  Adult  Bee- 
tle ;  6  Larva. 
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promise.  —  BMe  de  Pompadonx,  Roue  da  Barry,  names  suc- 
cessively given  to  a  delicate  rose  color  used  on  Sevres  por- 
celain.—  Bose  diamond,  a  diamond,  one  side  of  which  is 
flat,  and  the  other  cut  into  twenty-four  triangular  facets 
in  two  ranges  which  form  a  convex  face  pomted  at  the 
top.  Ci.  Brilliant,  n.  —  Rose  ear.  See  under  Eae.  — 
Rose  elder  (Bot.),  the  Guelder-rose.  —  Reae  engine,  a  ma- 
chine, or  an  appendage  to  a  turning  lathe,  by  which  a 
surface  of  wood,  metal,  etc.,  is  engraved  with  a  variety 
of  curved  lines.  Craig. — Rose  iamUy  (Bot.),  the  Rosacex. 
See  Rosaceous. — Rose  fevar  (Med.),  rose  cold.  — Rose  fly 
(Zo'dl.),  a  rose  beetle,  or  rose  chafer.  —  Rose  gall  i,Zodl.), 
any  gall  found  on  rosebushes.  See  Bedeguar.  —  Rose 
knot,  a  ribbon,  or  other  pliable  band,  plaited  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  rose  ;  a  rosette.  —  Rose  lake,  Rose  madder,  a  rich 
tint  prepared  from  lac  and  madder  precipitated  on  an 
earthy  basis.  Fairholt. —'Roia  mallow.  (Boi.)  (a)  A  name 
of  several  malvaceous  plants  of  the  genus  J/iWscws,  with 
large  rose-colored  flowers,  (b)  The  hollyhock.  —  Rose 
nail,  a  nail  with  a  convex,  faceted  head.  —  Rose  noble,  an 
ancient  English  gold  coin,  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
rose,  first  struck  m  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  current 
at  6s.  8d.  Sir  W.  Scott.  —Rose  of  China.  (Bot.)  See  China 
rose  (6),  under  China. —  Rose  of  Jericho  (Bot.),  a  Syrian 
cruciferous  ■i)\2mt(Anastalica  Hieroc/inntica)  which  rolls 
up  when  dry,  and  expands  again  when  moistened';  — 
called  also  resurrection  plant. —.Uose  of  Sharon  (fio^),  an 
ornamental  malvaceous  shrub  (Hibiscus  Syriacus).  In 
the  Bible  the  name  is  used  for  some  flower  not  yet  iden- 
tified, perhaps  a  Narcissus,  or  possibly  the  great  lotus 
flower. —  Rose  oil  (Chem.),  the  yellow  essential  oil  ex- 
tracted from  various  species  of  rose  blossoms,  and  form- 
ing the  chief  part  of  attar  of  roses.  —  Rose  pink,  a  pig- 
ment of  a  rose  color,  made  by  dyeing  chalk  or  whiting 
with  a  decoction  of  Brazil  wood  and  alum  ;  also,  the  color 
of  the  pigment.  —  Rose  quartz  (Min.),  a  variety  of  quartz 
which  IS  rose-red. —Rose  rash.  (Med.)  Same  as  Roseola. 
—  Rose  slug  (Zo'dl.),  the  small  green  larva  of  a  black 
sawfly  (Selandria  rosat).  These  larvae  feed  in  groups  on 
the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves  of  rosebushes,  and  are  often 
abundant  and  very  destructive.  —Rose  window  (Arch.),  a 
circular  window  filled 
with  ornamental  tracery. 
Called  also  Catherine 
wheel,  and  marigold 
window.  Cf.  wheel  win- 
dow, under  Wheel.— 
Sommer  rose.  (Med.),  a  va- 
riety of  roseola.  See  -' 
Roseola.  —  Under  the 
rose  [a  translation  of  L. 
sub  ro.9(7],  in  secret ;  pri- 
vately ;  m  a  manner  that 
forbids  disclosure  ;  —  the 
rose  being  among  the 
ancients   the    symbol  of 
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secrecy,  and  hung  up  at  entertainments  as  a  token  that 
nothing  there  said  was  to  be  divulged.  — Wars  of  the 
Eoses  (Eng.  Hist.),  feuds  between  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  the  white  rose  being  the  badge  of  the 
House  of  York,  and  the  red  rose  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

Rose  (roz),  V.  t.  1.  To  render  rose-colored ;  to  red- 
den ;  to  flush.  'iPoelic]  "  A  maid  yet  rosed  over  with 
the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty."  Shak. 

2.  To  perfume,  as  with  roses.     \_Poeiic']        Tennyson. 

Ro'se-al  (ro'zS-al),  a.  [L.  roseus,  fr.  7-osa  a  rose.]  Re- 
sembling a  rose  in  smell  or  color.     lObs.]    Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Ro'Se-ate  (ro'zt-at),  a.  [Cf.  L.  roseus,  rosatus,  pre- 
pared from  roses.  See  RosEAL,  Rose.]  1.  Full  of  roses ; 
rosy ;  as,  roseate  bowers. 

2.  Resembling  arose  in  color  or  fragrance  ;  esp.,  tinged 
with  rose  color ;  blooming ;  as,  roseate  beauty ;  her  ro- 
seate lips. 

Roseate  tern  (Zo'dl.),  an  American  and  European  tern 
(Sterna  Dougalli)  whose  breast  is  roseate  in  the  breeding 
season. 

RoseHbay'  (roz'ba'),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  oleander. 
[Oii.]  (6)  Any  shrub  of  the  genus  Rhododendron. 
[U.  <S.]  (c)  An  herb  (Epilobium  spicatum)  with  showy 
purple  flowers,  common  in  Europe  and  North  America  ; 

—  called  also  great  willow  herb. 

Rose1>Ud'  (-bild'),  n.  The  flower  of  a  rose  before  it 
opens,  or  when  but  partially  open. 

Rose'bush'  (-bush'),  n.  The  bush  or  shrub  which 
bears  roses. 

Roae'-COl'ored  (-kul'erd),  a.  1.  Having  the  color  of 
a  pink  rose ;  rose-pink ;  of  a  delicate  pink  color. 

2.  Uncommonly  beautiful ;  hence,  extravagantly  fine 
or  pleasing  ;  alluring  ;  as,  rose-colored  anticipations. 

Rose'— cut'  (-kuf),  a.  Cut  flat  on  the  reverse,  and 
with  a  convex  face  formed  of  triangular  facets  in  rows ; 

—  said  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  See  Sose 
diamond,  under  Rose.     Cf.  Brilliant,  n. 

Rose'drop',  re.    1.  A  lozenge  having  a  rose  flavor. 

2.  A  kind  of  earring.  Simmonds. 

3.  (Med.)  A  ruddy  eruption  upon  the  nose  caused  by 
drinking  ardent  spirits ;  a  grog  blossom. 

Rose'ilnch'  (-finch'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  Asiatic  finches  of  the  genera  Carpodacus, 
and  Propasser,  and  allied  genera,  in  which  the  male  is 
more  or  less  colored  with  rose  red. 

Rose'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  large  marine  scor- 
paenoid  food  fish 
(Sebastes  mari- 
nus)  found  on  the 
northern  coasts 
of  Europe  and 
America.     Called 

also    red    perch,  '^^SSM  ^  *'^ 

hemdurgan.  Nor-   ^^^^feSC"  -"        ^9    jn 

way  haddock,  and  i"i-jj,«g?*—       v<s,-^s'     |U 

also,  erroneously, 
snapper,  bream, 
and  bergylt. 

11^°"  When  full  grown  it  is  usually  bright  rose-red  or 
orange-red ;  the  young  are  usually  mottled  with  red  and 
dusky  brown. 

Rose'head'  (-hSd'),  n.    1.  See  Rose,  n.,  4. 
2.  A  many-sided  pyramidal  head  upon  a  nail ;  also,  a 
nail  with  such  a  head. 
Ro'se-ine  (ro'ze-tn  or  -en),  re.    See  Magenta. 
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Ro'se-llte  (ro'ze-lit),  re.  [From  the  German  miner- 
alogist G.  Rose  -\-  -lite.']  (Min.)  A  hydrous  arseniate  of 
cobalt,  occurring  in  small  red  crystals,  allied  to  erythrite. 
II  Ro-sel'la  (ro-zSl'la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  rosa  rose.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  beautiful  Australian  parrakeet  (Platycercus 
eximius)  often  kept  as  a  cage  bird.  The  head  and  back 
of  the  neck  are  scarlet,  the  throat  is  white,  the  back  dark 
green  varied  with  lighter  green,  and  the  breast  yellow. 

Ro-selle'  (ro-zgl'),  re.  (Pot.)  A  malvaceous  plant 
(Hibiscus  Sabdariffa)  cultivated  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  for  its  fleshy  calyxes,  which  are  used  for  making 
tarts  and  jelly  and  an  acid  drink. 

Rose'mal'oes  (roz'mSl'oz),  n.  [From  the  native 
name  ;  cf.  Malay  rasamala  the  name  of  the  tree.]  The 
liquid  storax  of  the  East  Indian  Liquidam- 
bar  orientalis. 

Rose'ma-ry  (roz'ma-ry),  re.  [OE.  rosma- 
rine,  L.  rosmarinus ;  ros  dew  (cf.  Russ. 
rosa,  Lith.  rasa,  Skr.  rasa  juice)  -f-  marinus 
marine  :  cf.  P.  romarin.  In  English  the  word 
has  been  changed  as  if  it  meant  the  rose 
of  3Iary.  See  Marine.]  (Bot.)  A  labiate 
shrub  (Rosmarinus  officinalis)  with  narrow 
grayish  leaves,  growing  native  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  also  in 
Asia  Minor  and  in  China.  It  has  a  fragrant 
smell,  and  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterisli  taste. 
It  is  used  in  cookery,  perfumery,  etc.,  and  p 
is  an  emblem  of  fidelity  or  constancy.  semary. 

There  'e  rosemary,  that 's  lor  remembrance.        S/iak. 

Marsh  rosemary,  (a)  A  little  shrub  (Andromeda  polifo- 
lia)  growing  in  cold  swamps  and  having  leaves  like  those 
of  the  rosemary,  (b)  See  under  Marsh.  —  Rosemary  pine, 
the  loblolly  pine.    See  under  Loblolly. 

Ros'en  (roz''n),  a.    Consisting  of  roses ;  rosy.    [Ofts.] 

Ro'sen-mul'ler's  or'gan  (ro'zen-mul'lerz  6r'gan). 
[So  named  from  its  first  describer,  .J.  C.  Rosenmiiller,  a 
German  anatomist.]    (Anat.)  The  parovarium. 

Ro'SC-0-  (ro'ze-o-).  (Chem.)  A  prefix  (also  used  adjec- 
tively)  signifying  rose-red;  specifically  used  to  designate 
certain  rose-red  compounds  (called  roseo-cobaliic  com- 
pounds) of  cobalt  with  ammonia.     Cf.  Luteo-. 

II  Ro-se'O-la  (r6-ze'o-la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  rosa  a 
rose.]  (Med.)  A  rose-colored  efflorescence  upon  the 
skin,  occurring  in  circumscribed  patches  of  little  or  no 
elevation  and  often  alternately  fading  and  reviving ; 
also,  an  acute  specific  disease  which  is  characterized  by 
an  eruption  of  this  character ;  —  called  also  rose  rash. 
—  Ro-se'0-ious  (-liSs),  a. 

Rose'-plnk'  (roz'pTnk'),  a.  1.  Having  r  pink  color 
like  that  of  the  rose,  or  like  the  pigment  called  rose 
pink.    See  Rose  pink,  under  Rose. 

2.  Disposed  to  clothe  everything  with  roseate  hues ; 
hence,  sentimental.     "JBose-jat'rei  piety. "       C.  Kingsley. 

Ros'er  (roz'er),  re.     A  rosier ;  a  rosebush.     [06i.] 

Rose'-red'  (roz'rgd'),  a.  Red  as  a  rose  ;  specifically 
(Zo'dl.),  of  a  pure  purplish  red  color.  Chaucer. 

Rose'-rl'al  (roz'ri'al),  re.  [See  Rose,  and  Royal.] 
A  name  of  several  English  gold  coins  struck  in  different 
reigns  and  having  different  values ;  a  rose  noble. 

Rose'root'  (roz'roof),  re.  (Bot.)  A  fleshy-leaved  herb 
(Rhodiola  rosea) ;  rosewort ;  —  so  called  because  the 
roots  have  the  odor  of  roses. 

Ros'er-y  (rozlr-y),  re.  A  place  where  roses  are  culti- 
vated ;  a  nursery  of  roses.     See  Rosaby,  1. 

Ro'set  (ryzgt),  n.  [F.  rosette.  See  Rosette.]  A  red 
oolor  used  by  painters.  Peacham. 

Ro-set'ta  stone'  (r6-zgt't&  ston').  A  stone  found  at 
Rosetta,  in  Egypt,  bearing  a  trilingual  inscription,  by  aid 
of  which,  with  other  inscriptions,  a  key  was  obtained  to 
the  hieroglyphics  of  ancient  Egypt.  Brande  &  C. 

Ro-set'ta  wood'  (w66d').  An  East  Indian  wood  of 
a  reddish  orange  color,  handsomely  veined  with  darker 
marks.     It  is  occasionally  used  for  cabinetwork.        Ure. 

Ro-sette'  (ro-zgf),  re.  [F.,  dim.  of  rose  a  rose.  Cf. 
Roset.]  1.  An  imitation  of  a  rose  by  means  of  ribbon 
or  other  material,  —  used  as  an  ornament  or  a  badge. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  in  the  form  of  a  rose  or  roun- 
del, —  much  used  in  decoration. 

3.  A  red  color.     See  Roset. 

4.  A  rose  burner.     See  under  Rose. 

5.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Any  structure  having  a  flowerlike  form ; 
especially,  the  group  of  five  broad  ambulacra  on  the  up- 
per side  of  the  spatangoid  and  clypeastroid  sea  urchins. 
See  Illust.  of  Spicule,  and  i'ared  dollar,  under  Sand,  (b) 
A  flowerlike  color  marking ;  as,  the  rosettes  on  the  leopard. 

Rose'  wa'ter  (roz'wa'ter).  Water  tinctured  with 
roses  by  distillation. 

Rose'-wa'ter,  a.  Having  the  odor  of  rose  water ; 
hence,  affectedly  nice  or  delicate ;  sentimental.  "Rose- 
water  philanthropy."  Carlyle. 

Rose'wood'  (-w63d'),  re.  A  valuable  cabinet  wood  of 
a  dark  red  color,  streaked  and  variegated  with  black, 
obtained  from  several  tropic^  leguminous  trees  of  the 
genera  Dalbergia  and  Machxrium.  The  finest  kind  is 
from  Brazil,  and  is  said  to  be  from  the  Dalbergia  nigra. 

African  rosewood,  the  wood  of  the  leguminous  tree  Pte- 
rocarpus  erinaceus.  —  Jamaica  rosewood,  the  wood  of  two 
West  Indian  trees  (Amyris  halsamifera,  and  Linociera 
ligustrina).  —  New  South  Wales  rosewood,  the  wood  of 
Trichilia  glandulosa ,  a  tree  related  to  the  margosa. 

Rose'worm'  (-wQrm'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  The  larva  of  any 
one  of  several  species  of  lepidopterous 
insects  which  feed  upon  the  leaves, 
buds,  or  blossoms  of  the  rose,  especially 
Cacoecia.  rosaceana,  which  rolls  up  the 
leaves  for  a  nest,  and  devours  both  the 
leaves  and  buds. 

Rose'wort'  (-wfirf ),  re.  (Bot.)  (a) 
Roseroot.  (b)  Any  plant  nearly  related 
to  the  rose.  lAndley. 

Ros'l-cru'cian  (rSzT-kru'shan),  n. 
[The  name  is  probably  due  to  a  German 
thpoiosian,  Johann  Valentin  Andrea,  who 
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in  anonymous  pamphlets  called  himself  a  knight  of  the 
Rose  Cross  (G.  Rosenkreuz),  using  a  seal  with  a  St.  An- 
drew's cross  and  four  roses.]  One  who,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury and  the  early  part  of  the  18th,  claimed  to  belong  to 
a  secret  society  of  philosophers  deeply  versed  in  the  se- 
crets of  nature,  —  the  alleged  society  having  existed,  it 
was  stated,  several  hundred  years. 

11^°"  The  Rosicruciaus  were  also  called  Brothers  of  the 
Rosy  Cross,  Rosy-cross  Knights,  Rosy-cross  philosophers, 
etc.  Among  other  pretensions,  they  claimed  to  be  able  to 
transmute  metals,  to  prolong  life,  to  know  what  is  passing 
in  distant  places,  and  to  discover  the  most  hidden  things 
by  the  application  of  the  Cabala  and  science  of  numbers. 

Ros'l-cru'cian  (roz'I-krjj'shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Rosicruciaus,  or  their  arts. 

Ros'ied  (roz'Id),  a.  Decorated  with  roses,  or  with 
the  color  of  roses. 

Ro'sler  (ro'zher),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  rosarius  of  roses.  Cf. 
Rosary.]    A  rosebush ;  roses,  collectively.     [06i.] 

Crowned  with  a  garland  of  sweet  rosier.       Spenser. 

Ros'i-ly  (roz'i-ly),  orfii.  In  a  rosy  manner.  M.  Arnold. 

Ros'ln  (roz'In),  re.  [A  variant  of  resin.]  The  hard, 
amber-colored  resin  left  after  distilling  off  the  volatile  oil 
of  turpentine ;  colophony. 

Rosin  oil,  an  oil  obtained  from  the  resin  of  the  pine  tree, 
—  used  by  painters  and  for  lubricating  machinery,  etc. 

Ros'in,  V.  t.  To  rub  with  rosin,  as  musicians  rub  the 
bow  of  a  violin. 

Or  with  the  rosined  bow  torment  tlie  string.  Gay. 

Ros'1-ness  (roz'I-nes),  re.     The  quality  of  being  rosy. 

Ros'in-weed'  (rSz'Tn-wed'),  re.  (Boi.)  (a)  The  com- 
pass plant.  See  under  Compass,  (b)  A  name  given  in 
California  to  various  composite  plants  which  secrete  res- 
ins or  have  a  resinous  smell. 

Ros'ln-y  (-y),  a.    Like  rosin,  or  having  its  qualities. 

Ros'land  (rSs'land),  re.  [W.  rhos  a  meadow,  a  moor 
-f-  E.  land.}  Heathy  land ;  land  full  of  heather ;  moorish 
or  watery  land.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Ros'ma-rlne'  (roz'ma-reu'),  re.   [OE.   See  Rosemary.] 

1.  Dew  from  the  sea ;  sea  dew.     [06i.] 

That  purer  brine 
And  wholesome  dew  called  rosmarine.     B.  Jonson. 

2.  Rosemary.  [Obs.]  Spenser.  "  Biting  on  anise 
seed  and  rosmarine."    Bp.  Mall. 

Ros'ma-rlne',  re.  [Norw.  rosmar  a  walrus ;  ros  a  horse 
(akin  to  E.  horse)  -f-  (probably)  mar  the  sea.]  A  fabu- 
lous sea  animal  which  was  reported  to  climb  by  means 
of  its  teeth  to  the  tops  of  rocks  to  feed  upon  the  dew. 

And  greedy  rosmarines  with  visages  deforme.    Spenser. 

Ro-SOl'lc  (ro-z81'ik),  a.  \_Rose -\- ca.Tholie.']  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  complex  red  dyestuff 
(called  rosolic  acid)  which  is  analogous  to  rosaniline  and 
aurin.  It  is  produced  by  oxidizing  a  mixture  of  phenol 
and  cresol,  as  a  dark  red  amorphous  mass,  C2oHj505, 
which  forms  weak  salts  with  bases,  and  stable  ones  with 
acids.    Called  also  methyl  aurin,  and,  formerly,  corallin. 

Ross  (rSs ;  115),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  The  rough, 
scaly  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  bark  of  trees.  [_Prov. 
Eng.  &  Local,  U.  S.'] 

Ross,  V.  t.  To  divest  of  the  ross,  or  rough,  scaly  sur- 
face ,  as,  to  ross  bark.     [^Local,  U.  S.'\ 

Ros'sel  (rSs'sgl),  re.  Light  land ;  rosland.  [Obs.  or 
Prov.  Eng.']  Mortimer. 

Ros'sel-ly (-1J), a.    Loose;  light.    [Obs.']   Mortimer. 

RoBt  (rost),  re.    See  Roust.     [_Scot.]  Jamieson. 

Ros'tel  (rSs'tSl),  re.  [L.  rostellum,  dim.  of  rostrum  3 
beak ;  cf.  F.  rostelle.]    Same  as  Rostellum. 

Ros-tel'lar  (r5s-tgl'ler),  a.    Pertaining  to  a  rostellum. 

RoB'tel-late  (rBs'tSl-lSt),  a.  [NL.  rostellatus.]  Hav- 
ing a  rostellum,  or  small  beak ;  terminating  in  a  beak. 

Ros-tel'll-form  (r5s-tgl'll-f6rm),  a.  Having  the  form 
of  a  rostellum,  or  small  beak. 

II  Ros-tellum  (-liSm),  re. ; pi.  Rostella  (-la).  [L.  See 
RosTEL.]  A  small  beaklike  process  or  extension  of  some 
part ;  a  small  rostrum  ;  as,  the  rostellum  of  the  stigma  of 
violets,  or  of  the  operculum  of  many  mosses ;  the  rostel- 
lum on  the  head  of  a  tapeworm. 

Ros'ter  (r5s'ter),  re.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  regis- 
ter ;  or  cf.  roll.]  (Mil.)  A  register  or  roll  showing  the 
order  in  which  officers,  enlisted  men,  companies,  or  regi- 
ments are  called  on  to  serve. 

Ros'tra  (-tr4),  re.  pi.    See  Rostrum,  2. 

Ros'tral  (-tral),  a.  [L.  rostralis,  fr.  rostrum  a  beak ; 
cf .  F.  rostraX.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  beak  or  snout  of 
an  animal,  or  the  beak  of  a  ship ;  resembling  a  rostrum, 
esp.,  the  rostra  at  Rome,  or  their  decorations. 

[Monuments]  adorned  with  rostral  crowns  and  naval  orna- 
ments. Addison. 

Ros'trate  (rSs'trat),     )  a.    [L.  rostratus,  fr.  rostrum  a 

Ros'tra-ted  (-tra-tgd),  )  beak.  See  Rostrum.]  1.  Hav- 
ing a  process  resembling  the  beak  of  a  bird ;  beaked ; 
rostellate. 

2.  Furnished  or  adorned  with 
beaks ;  as,  rostrated  galleys. 

II  Ros-trlf'e-ra  (rSs-trlfe-ri),  n. 
pi.  [NL. ,  f r.  L.  rostrum  beak  -f- 
ferre  to  bear.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  division 
of  pectinibranchiate  gastropods, 
having  the  bead  prolonged  into  a 
snout  which  is  not  retractile. 

Ros'tri-form   (rSs'trl-fSrm),  a. 

[L.   rostrum  a  beak  -|-  -form  :  cf .  

F.  rostriforme.]    Having  the  form  ^BS^'^V^  3 

of  a  beak. 

II  Ros'tm-lum  (-tru-lum),  re.  ; 
pi.  RosTRULA  (-la).  [NL.,  dim.  of 
L.  rostrum  a  beak.]     A  little  ros-  One  of  the   Rostrifeia 

trum,  or  beak,  as  of  an  insect.  ^,'^F'ZlS'%^"'if'T, 

T,^'  -i /  i  .^     \  IT      lis).  With  the  animal 

ROS'trum    (-trum),  re./    pi.    L.    expanded,  r Rostrum. 

Rostra    (-tra),    E.    Rostrums 

(-truniz).     [L.,  beak,  ship's  beak,  fr.  rodere,  rosum,  to 

gnaw.     See  Rodent.]     1.  The  beak  or  head  of  a  ship. 
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2.  pi-  (Rostra)  (Rom.  Anliq.)  The  Beaks ;  the  stage 
or  platform  in  the  forum  where  orations,  pleadings,  fu- 
neral harangues,  etc.,  were  delivered  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause, after  the  Latin  war,  it  was  adorned  with  the  beaks 
of  captured  vessels ;  later,  applied  also  to  other  platforms 
erected  in  Rome  for  the  use  of  public  orators. 

3.  Hence,  a  stage  for  public  speaking ;  the  pulpit  or 
platform  occupied  by  an  orator  or  public  speaker. 

Myself  will  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favor.     Addison. 

4.  (Zool.)  (a)  Any  beaklike  prolongation,  esp.  of  the 
head  of  an  animal,  as  the  beak  of  birds,  (fc)  The  beak, 
or  sucking  mouth  parts,  of  Hemiptera.  (e)  The  snout  of 
a  gastropod  moUusk.  See  Ulust.  of  Littorina.  (d)  The 
anterior,  often  spinelike,  prolongation  of  the  carapace  of 
a  crustacean,  as  in  the  lobster  and  the  prawn. 

6.  (Bot. )  Same  as  Rostellum. 

6.  {Old  Chem.)  The  pipe  to  convey  the  distilling 
liquor  into  its  receiver  in  the  common  alembic.   Quincy. 

7.  (Surg.)  A  pair  of  forceps  of  various  kinds,  having  a 
beaklike  form.     [Obs.l  Coxe. 

Ro'SU-late  (ro'zii-lat),  a.  [NL.  rosulaius,  fr.  L.  rosa 
arose.]  {Bot.)  Arranged  in  little  roselike  clusters;  — 
said  of  leaves  and  bracts. 

Ros'y  (roz'y),  a.     \_Coinpar.  Rosier  (-T-er);  superl. 
Rosiest.]  Resembling  a  rose  in  color,  form,  or  qualities  ; 
blooming ;  red ;  blushing ;  also,  adorned  with  roses. 
A  smile  that  glowed 
Celestial  rosy-red,  Ibve's  proper  hue.  3lilton. 

While  blooming  youth  and  gay  delight 
Sit  on  thy  rosy  cheeks  confessed.  Prior. 

WW^  Rosy  is  sometimes  used  in  the  formation  of  self- 
explaining  compounds ;  as,  ro.s2/-bosomed,  rosy-colored, 
roiy-crowned,  ros(/-frngerea,  rosj/-tinted. 
Rosy  cross.    See  the  Note  under  Rosicrucian,  n. 
Rot  (rot),  V.  i.     (imp.  &  p.  p.  Rotted  ;  p.  p7:  &  vb. 
n.  Rotting.]    [OE.  roiien,  AS.  rotian  ;  akin  to  D.  rotten, 
Prov.  G.  roHen,  0H6.  rozsen,  G.  rosten  to  steep  flax, 
leel.  roina  to  rot,  Sw.  ruttna,  Dan.  raadne,  Icel.  rotinn 
rotten.     V117.     Cf.  Ret,  Rotten.]     1.    To  undergo  a 
process  cemmon  to  organic  substances  by  which  they 
lose  the  cohesion  of  their  parts  and  pass  through  cer- 
tain chemical  changes,  giving  off  usually  in  some  stages 
of  the  process  more  or  less  offensive  odors ;  to  become 
decomposed  by  a  natural  process  ;  to  putrefy  ;  to  decay. 
Fixed  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot, 
To  draw  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot.  Pope. 

2.  Figuratively :  To  perish  slowly ;  to  decay ;  to  die  ; 
to  become  corrupt. 

Four  of  the  sufferers  were  left  to  rot  in  irons.     Macaulay. 
Rot,  poor  bachelor,  in  your  club.  Thackeray. 

Syn.  —  To  putrefy ;  corrupt ;  decay ;  spoil. 

Rot,  V.  t.  1.  To  make  putrid ;  to  cause  to  be  wholly 
or  partially  decomposed  by  natural  processes ;  as,  to  rot 
vegetable  fiber. 

2.  To  expose,  as  flax,  to  a  process  of  maceration,  etc., 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  fiber ;  to  ret. 

Rot,  n.     1.  Process  of  rotting ;  decay ;  putrefaction. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  disease  or  decay  in  fruits,  leaves,  or  wood, 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  minute  fungi.  See  Bitter  rot. 
Black  rot,  etc.,  below. 

3.  [Cf.  G.  rotz  glanders.]  A  fatal  distemper  which 
attacks  sheep  and  sometimes  other  animals.  It  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  parasitic  worm  in  the  liver  or  gall 
bladder.     See  1st  Fluke,  2. 

Hie  cattle  must  of  rot  and  murrain  die.  Milton. 

Bitter  rot  (Bot.),  a  disease  of  apples,  caused  by  the  fun- 
gus Qloeosporium  fructigenum.  F.  L.  Scribner.  —  Black 
rot  (Bot. ),  a  disease  of  grapevines,  attacking  the  leaves 
and  fruit,  caused  by  the  fungus  Lsestadia  BidwelUi.  F. 
L.  Scribner.  —  Dry  rot.  (Bot.)  See  under  Dry.  —  Grinder's 
rot.  (Med.)  See  under  Grinder.  —Potato  rot.  (Bot.)  See 
under  Potato.  —  White  rot  (Bot.),  a  disease  of  grapes, 
first  appearing  in  whitish  pustules  on  the  fruit,  caused 
by  the  fungus  Coniothyrium  diplodiella.    F.  L.  Scribner. 

II  Ro'ta  (ro'ta.),  n.  [L.  rota  wheel.  The  name  is  said 
to  allude  to  the  design  of  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which 
the  court  used  to  sit,  which  was  that  of  a  wheel.  See 
Rotary.]  1.  An  ecclesiastical  court  of  Rome,  called 
also  Rota  Romana,  that  takes  cognizance  of  suits  by  ap- 
peal.    It  consists  of  twelve  members. 

2.  {Eng.  Hist.)  A  short-lived  political  club  estab- 
lished in  1659  by  J.  Harrington  to  inculcate  the  demo- 
cratic doctrine  of  election  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
state  by  ballot,  and  the  annual  retirement  of  a  portion 
of  Parliament. 

Ro'ta  (ro'ta),  n.  {Mus.)  A  species  of  zither,  played 
like  a  guitar,  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  church  music  ; 

—  written  also  rotta. 

Ro'ta-Clsm  (ro'ta-sTz'm),  n.     See  Rhotacism. 

Ro'tal  (ro'tal),  a.  Relating  to  wheels  or  to  rotary 
motion;  rotary.     [i2.] 

Ro'ta-Ute  (ro'ta-lit),  n.  [L.  rote, wheel  +  -lite.'] 
(Paleon.)  Any  fossil  foraminifer  of  the  genus  Rotalia, 
abundant  in  the  chalk  formation.  See  Illust.  under 
Khizopod. 

Ro'ta-ry  (-rjf),  a.  [L.  rota  a  wheel.  See  Ron,  v., 
and  cf.  Barouche,  Rodomontade,  Roue,  Round,  a..  Row- 
er,.] Turning,  as  a  wheel  on  its  axis ;  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  the  motion  of  a  wheel  on  its  axis  ;  rotatory  ; 
as,  rotary  motion. 

Rotary  engine,  a  steam  engine  in  which  the  continuous 
rotation  of  the  shaft  is  prodiiced  by  the  di- 
rect action  of  the  steam  upon  rotating  devices 
which  serve  as  pistons,  instead  of  being  de- 
rived from  a  reciprocating  motion,  as  in  the 
ordinary  engine  ;  a  steam  turbine  ;  —  called 
also  rotatory  enqine.  —  Rotary  pump,  a  pump 
in  which  the  fluid  is  impelled  by  rotating  de- 
vices which  take  the  place  of  reciprocating 
buckets  or  pistons.  —  Rotary  shears,  shears, 
as  for  cloth,  metal,  etc.,  in  which  re- 
volving sharp-edged  or  sharp-cornerod  Section  of  Double 
wheels  do  the  cutting.  —  Rotary  valve.        Wheel     Kotnry 
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Hotate  Corolla. 


e  valve  acting  by  continuous  or  par- 
tial rotation,  as  in  the  four-way  cock. 


Pump    of    IGth 
Century. 


Ro'ta-SCOpe  (ro'ta-skop),  n.  [L.  rota  a,  wheel  + 
-scope.     [Same  as  Gyroscope,  1.] 

Ro'tate  (-tat),  a.  [L.  rotatus,  p.  p. 
of  rotare  to  turn  round  like  a  wheel, 
fr.  rota  wheel.  See  Rotary,  and  cf. 
Roue.]  Having  the  parts  spreading 
out  like  a  wheel ;  wheel-shaped ;  as, 
a  rotate  spicule  or  scale ;  a  rotate 
corolla,  i.  e.,  a  monopetalous  corolla 
with  a  flatfish  border,  and  no  tube  or  a  very  short  one. 

Ro'tate  (ro'tat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Rotated  (-ta-tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rotating.]  1.  To  turn,  as  a  wheel, 
round  an  axis  ;  to  revolve. 

2.  To  perform  any  act,  function,  or  operation  in  turn  ; 
to  hold  office  in  turn  ;   as,  to  rotate  in  office. 

Ro'tate,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  turn  round  or  revolve, 
as  a  wheel  around  an  axle. 

2.  To  cause  to  succeed  in  turn  ;  esp.,  to  cause  to  suc- 
ceed some  one,  or  to  be  succeeded  by  some  one,  in  office. 
\_Colloq.'\  "  Both,  after  a  brief  service,  were  rotated  out 
of  office."  Harper's  Mag. 

Ro'ta-ted  (ro'ta-tSd),  a.  Turned  round,  as  a  wheel ; 
also,  wheel-shaped ;  rotate. 

Ro-ta'tion  (ro-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  rotalio :  cf.  F.  rota- 
tion.'] 1.  The  act  of  rotating  or  turning,  as  a  wheel  or  a 
solid  body  on  its  axis,  as  distinguished  from  the  progress- 
ive motion  of  a  body  revolving  round  another  body  or 
a  distant  point ;  thus,  the  daily  turning  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  is  a  rotation  ;  its  annual  motion  round  the  sun  is  a 
revolution. 
2.  Any  return  or  succession  in  a  series. 
Moment  of  rotation.  See  Moment  of  inertia,  under  Mo- 
ment. —  Rotation  in  ofice,  the  practice  of  changing  public 
officers  at  frequent  intervals  by  discharges  and  substitu- 
tions. —  Rotation  of  crops,  the  practice  of  cultivating  an 
orderly  succession  of  different  crops  on  the  same  land. 

Ro-ta'tlon-al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resulting 
from,  rotation ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  characterized  by, 
rotation ;  as,  rotational  velocity. 

Ro'ta-tlve  (ro'ta-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rotatif.]  Turning, 
as  a  wheel ;  rotary ;  rotational. 
_  This  high  rotative  velocity  of  the  sun  must  cause  an  equato- 
rial rise  of  the  solar  atmosphere.  Siemens. 
Rotative  engine,  a  steam  engine  in  which  the  recipro- 
cating motion  of  the  piston  is  transformed  into  a  con- 
tinuous rotary  motion,  as  by  means  of  a  connecting  rod, 
a  working  beam  and  crank,  or  an  oscillating  cylinder. 

RO-ta'tor  (rS-ta't5r),  re.    [L.]    1.  (^reai.)  That  which 
g^ves  a  rotary  or  rolling  motion,  as  a  muscle  which  par- 
tially rotates  or  turns  some  part  on  its  axis. 
2.  (Metal.)  A  revolving  reverberatory  furnace. 
II  Ro'ta-to'rl-a  (ro'ta^to'rl-a),  n.  pi.     [NL.]    (Zool.) 
Same  as  Rotifera. 

Ro'ta-tO-ry  (ro'ta-to-rj?),  a.  [Cf.  F.  rotatoire.  See 
Rotate,  Rotary.]    1.  Turning  as  on  an  axis ;  rotary. 

2.  Going  in  a  circle ;  following  in  rotation  or  succes- 
sion ;  as,  rotatory  assemblies.  Burke. 

3.  (Opt.)  Producing  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion ;  as,  the  rotatory  power  of  bodies  on  light.  See  the 
Note  under  Polarization. 

Ro'ta-tO-ry,  re.    (.Z'ooZ.)  A  rotifer. 

Rotche  (rSch),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  A 
very  small  arctic  sea  bird  (Mergu- 
lus  alle,  or  A  lie  alle)  common  on 
both  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  in  win- 
ter ;  —  called  also  little  auk,  dove- 
hie,  rotch,  rotchie,  and  sea  dove. 

Rotch'et  (-et),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  The 
European  red  gurnard  (Trigla 
pint). 

Rote  (rot),  re.   A  root.     \_Obs.] 
Chaucer. 

Rote  (rot),  n.  [OF.  rote,  prob- 
ably of  German  origin  ;  cf.  MHG. 
rotte,  OHG.  rota,  hrota,  LL.  chrot- 
ta.  Cf.  Crowd  a  kind  of  violin.] 
(Mus.)  A  kind  of  guitar,  the 
notes  of  which  were  produced 
by  a  small  wheel  or  wheel-like  ar- 
rangement ;  an  instrument  similar  to  the  hurdy-gurdy. 
Well  could  he  sing  and  play  on  a  rote.       Chaucer. 

Extracting  mistuned  dirges  from  their  harps,  crowds,  and 
rotes.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Rote,  re.  [Cf.  Rut  roaring.]  The  noise  produced  by 
the  surf  of  the  sea  dashing  upon  the  shore.     See  Rut. 

Rote,  re.  [OF.  rote,  F.  route,  road,  path.  See  Route, 
and  cf.  Rut  a  furrow,  Routine.]  A  frequent  repetition 
of  forms  of  speech  without  attention  to  the  meaning ; 
mere  repetition  ;  as,  to  learn  rules  by  rote.  Swift. 

Till  he  the  first  verse  could  [i'.  e.,  knew]  all  by  rote.   Chaucer. 
Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell.       Shak. 

Rote,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  RoTED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Roting.]    To  learn  or  repeat  by  rote.     [Ofe.]         S/iak. 

Rote,  V.  i.  To  go  out  by  rotation  or  succession  ;  to 
rotate.    [Obs.]   Z.  Grey. 

Ro-tel'la  (r'S-tel'la),  re. 
[NL.,  dim.  of  rota  wheel ; 
cf.  LL.  rotella  a  little 
wheel.]  (Zo'ol.)  Anyone 
of    numerous   species   of 

^^<"hA  ^.Sl^^d»''nf'^th;    R'"<^"'^  ^rtotana  suturalis) ;  nat. 
colored  gastropods  of  the        ^j^^    „  rp^p  yjew  j   6  Front 
genus  Rotella,  native   of        View. 
tropical  seas. 

Rot'gut'  (rBt'guf),  n.    1.  Bad  small  beer.     [Slang] 

2.  Any  bad  spirituous  liquor,  especially  when  adulter- 
ated so  as  to  be  very  deleterious.     [Slang] 

Roth'er  (rSth'er),  a.  [AS.  IiryScr ;  cf.  D.  rund.] 
(Zo'ol.)  'Boy'me. — n.     A  bovine  beast.     [Obs.]       Sliak. 

Rother  beasts,  cattle  of  the  bovine  genus ;  black  cattle. 
[Obs.]    Oolding.  —  'RotheT  soil,  the  dung  of  rother  boasts. 

Roth'er,  n.     [OE.     See  Rudder.]     A  rudder. 

Rother  nail,  a  nail  with  a  very  full  head,  used  for  fasten- 
ing the  rudder  irons  of  ships ;  —  so  called  by  shipwrights. 


Rotche. 


RO'tl-fer  (ro'ti-fer;  277),  re.  [NL.  See  Rotifeba.] 
(Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Rotifera.     See  Illust.  in  Appendix. 

||Ro-tll'e-ra(r6-tTf'e-r4),  re.p?.    [NL  ,  from  L  rote  a 
wheel -f- /erre  to  bear.]    (Zool)  An   ^ 
order  of  minute  worms  which  usually 
have  one  or  two  groups  of  vibrating 
cilia  on  the  head,  which,  when  m  mo 
tion,   often  give    an  ap- 
pearance of  rapidly  re- 
volving wheels.    The  spe-  i 
cies  are  very  numerous 
in   fresh  waters,  and  are 
very  diversified  in  form 
and  habits. 

Ro'ti-form  (ro'tt-f  6rm) 
a.  [L.  rota  wheel  -{- 
-form.]  1.  Wheel-shaped; 
as,  rotiform  appendages. 

2.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Ro- 
tate. 

^7^*Tq**J''°'/'*^'    "•  Rotifera  (/f|/rfa^-na  .,«,(«).     A 

(Mus.)  See  Rota.  Female;    B  Male,   a  Vibrating 

Rot'ten     (rot't'n),    a.    Cilia  i   b  Caudal  Appendages ; 

[Icel.  rotinn  ;  akin  to  Sw.    c  Mouth  ;    d  Mastax  ;   e  Stom- 

ratten,  Dan.  raorfrfen.  See    |'=h.'  '  O™!;?.;   " '?\'?f 'i""  '  ° 
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Rot.]       Having    rotted  ;    Spermary  ;    t  Water   Tiibe  ;  v 
putrid  ;    decayed  ;    as,    a    Contractile  Vesicle.     Much  en- 
rotten  apple ;  rotten  meat,    larged. 
Hence :  (a)  Offensive  to  the  smell ;  fetid  ;  disgusting. 
You  common  cry  of  curs  I  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  of  the  rotten  fens.  Shak. 

(b)  Not  firm  or  trusty ;  unsound ;  defective  ;  treacher- 
ous; unsafe;  as,  a  rotten  plank,  bone,  stone.  "The 
deepness  of  the  rotten  way."  Knolles. 

Rotten  borough.  See  under  Borough.  —  Rotten  stone 
(ilin.),  a  soft  stone,  called  also  Tripoli  (from  the  country 
from  which  it  was  formerly  brouglit),  used  in  all  sorts  of 
finer  grinding  and  polishing  in  the  arts,  and  for  cleaning 
metallic  substances.  The  name  is  also  given  to  other  fri- 
able siliceous  stones  applied  to  like  uses. 

Syn.  —  Putrefied ;  putrid ;  decayed  ;  carious ;  defect- 
ive ;  unsound ;  corrupt ;  deceitful ;  treacherous. 

—  Rot'ten-ly,  adv.  —  Rot'ten-ness,  re. 

llRot'U-la  (rSt'ii-li),  re.  [L.,  a  little  wheel;  cf.  It. 
rotula.]    (Anat.)  The  patella,  or  kneepan. 

Rot'u-Iar  (-ler),  a.  [L.  rotula,  dim.  of  rota  wheel.] 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rotula,  or  kneepan. 

Ro-tund'  (ro-tfind'),  a.  [L.  rotundus.  See  Round, 
and  cf.  Rotunda.]    1.  Round ;  circular  ;  spherical. 

2.  Hence,  complete ;  entire. 

3.  (Bot.)  Orbicular,  or  nearly  so.  Gray. 
Ro-tund',  re.  A  rotunda.  [06^.]  Burke. 
Ro-tun'da  (ro-tiin'd4),  re.    [Cf .  It.  roionda,  F.  roton  de  ; 

both  fr.  L.  rotundus  round.  See  Rotund,  a.]  (Arch.) 
A  round  building  ;  especially,  one  that  is  round  both  on 
the  outside  and  inside,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Less 
properly,  but  very  commonly,  used  for  a  large  round 
room ;  as,  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington. 

Ro-timd'ate  (ro-tiind'at),  a.  Rounded  ;  especially, 
rounded  at  the  end  or  ends,  or  at  the  comers. 

Ro-tund'1-fO'Il-OUS  (-i-fo'lif-iis),  a.  [L.  rotundus  round 
-\-  folium  a  leaf.]     (Bot.)  Having  round  leaves. 

Ro-tnnd'i-ty  (-T-tj?),  re.  [L.  rotvnditas:  cf.  F.  roton- 
dite.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  rotund ;  round- 
ness ;  sphericity  ;  circularity. 

Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world  1         Shdk. 

2.  Hence,  completeness ;  entirety ;  roundness. 

For  the  more  rotundity  of  the  number  and  grace  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  passeth  for  a  full  thousand.  Fuller. 
A  boldness  and  rotundity  of  speech.     Hawthorne, 
Ro-tund'nesB,  re.    Roundness ;  rotundity. 
Ro-tun'dO  (ro-tttn'dS),  re.    See  Rotunda. 
Ro-tur'er  (ro-tur'er),  re.    A  roturier.   [Obs.]    Hoicell. 
II  Ro'tU'rier'  (rS'tu'rya'),  re.     [F.]     A  person  who  is 
not  of  noble  birth ;  specif.,  a  freeman  who  during  the 
prevalence  of  feudalism  held  allodial  land. 
Rot'y  (rSt'J?),  t).  <.    [See  Rot.]   To  make  rotten.  [Obs.] 
Well  bet  is  rotten  apple  out  of  hoard, 
Than  that  it  roty  all  the  remenant.             Chaucer. 

II  Rou'ble  (roo'b'l),  n.    A  coin.     See  Ruble. 

Rouche  (roosh),  re.    See  Ruche. 

II  Rou'6'  (roo'a'),  re.  [F.,  properly  p.  p.  of  rouer  to 
break  upon  the  wheel,  fr.  roue  a  wheel,  L.  rota.  See 
Rotate,  Rotary.]  One  devoted  to  a  life  of  sensual 
pleasure ;  a  debauchee ;  a  rake. 

II  Ron'et'  (roo'a'),  re.  [F.]  A  small  wheel  formerly 
fixed  to  the  pan  of  firelocks  for  discharging  thein.   Crabb. 

Rouge  (roozh),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  riibeits  red,  akin  to  ru- 
bere  to  be  red,  ruber  red.    See  Red.]    Red.    [R.] 

II  Rouge  et  nolr  (S'  nwar')  [F.,  red  and  black],  a  came 
at  cards  in  which  persons  play  against  the  owner  of  the 
b.ink;— so  called  because  the  table  around  which  the 
players  sit  has  certain  compartments  colored  red  and 
black,  upon  which  the  stakes  are  deposited.  Boyle. 

Rouge,  re.  [F.]  1.  (Chetii.)  A  red  aiuorphous  pow- 
der consisting  of  ferric  oxide.  It  is  used  in  polishing 
glass,  metal,  or  gems,  and  as  a  cosmetic,  etc.  Called 
also  crocus,  jeweler'^s  rouge,  etc. 

2.  A  cosmetic  used  for  giving  a  red  color  to  the  cheeke 
or  lips.  The  best  is  prepared  from  the  dried  flowers  of 
the  safflower,  but  it  is  often  made  from  carniine.       Ure. 

Rouge,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rouged  (roozhd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Rouging  (roo'zhing).]  To  paint  the  face  or 
cheoks  with  rouge. 

Rouge,  V.  t.  To  tint  with  rouge ;  as,  to  rouge  the 
face  or  the  iihceks. 

Rouge'orolx'  (-krwli'  or  -kroi'),  n.  [F..  literally,  red 
cross.]  (llcr.)  One  of  the  four  pursuivants  of  "Tl\  '^ng- 
liah  oollego  of  arms. 

Rouge ' drag '  on  (-dritg'iSn),  n.  [F.,  litcniUy,  red 
dragon.]  (Her.)  One  of  the  four  purs.iiiv'auti.  of  the 
English  college  of  arms. 
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ROUGH 

Rough  (riif),  a.  \_Compar.  RouQHXB  (-er) ;  superl. 
Roughest.]  [OE.  rou},  rou,  row,  rugh,  ruh,  AS.  ruh  ; 
akin  to  LG.  rug,  D.  ruig,  raw,  OHG.  ruh,  G.  rauh,  ranch  ; 
of.  Lith.  raukas  wrinkle,  rakii  to  wrinkle.  VIS.  Cf. 
Ku8,  n.]  1.  Having  inequalitiea,  small  ridges,  or  points, 
on  the  surface  ;  not  smooth  or  plain  ;  as,  a  rough  board  ; 
a  rough  stone ;  rough  cloth.  Specifically :  (a)  Not  level ; 
having  a  broken  surface  ;  uneven  ;  —  said  of  a  piece  of 
land,  or  of  a  road.  "Bough,  uneven  ways."  Shak.  (b) 
Not  polished;  uncut;  —  said  of  a  gem;  as,  a rowjA  dia- 
mond, (c)  Tossed  in  waves ;  boisterous ;  high ;  —  said  of 
a  sea  or  other  piece  of  water. 

More  unequal  than  the  roughest  sea.       T.  Bui-net. 

{(Tj  Marked  by  coarseness ;  shaggy ;  ragged  ;  disor- 
dered;—  said  of  dress,  appearance,  or  the  like;  as,  a 
rough  coat.  "  A  visage  rough."  Dryden.  "  Rough 
satyrs."    Milton. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  lacking  refinement,  gentleness, 
or  polish.  Specifically :  (a)  Not  courteous  or  kind  ; 
harsh;  rude;  uncivil;  as,  a  rowpA  temper. 

A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough.  Shak. 

A  surly  boatman,  rough  as  waves  or  winds.  Prior. 
(6)  Marked  by  severity  or  violence  ;  harsh ;  hard ;  as, 
rough  measures  or  actions. 

On  the  rough  edge  of  battle.  Milton. 

A  quicker  and  rougher  remedy.  Clarendon. 

Kind  words  prevent  a  good  deal  of  that  perverseness  which 
rough  and  imperious  usage  often  produces.  Locke. 

(c)  Loud  and  hoarse  ;  offensive  to  the  ear ;  harsh  ;  grat- 
ing ;  —  said  of  sound,  voice,  and  the  like ;  as,  a  rough 
tone ;  rough  numbers.  Pope,  {d)  Austere  ;  harsh  to 
the  taste ;  as,  rough  wine,  (e)  Tempestuous ;  boister- 
ous ;  stormy  ;  as,  rough  weather  ;  a  rough  day. 

He  stayeth  his  rough  wind.  Isa.  xxvii.  8. 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day.  Shak. 
(/)  Hastily  or  carelessly  done ;  wanting  finish ;  incom- 
plete ;  as,  a  rojigh  estimate  ;  a  rough  draught. 

Bough  diamond,  an  uncut  diamond  ;  hence,  colloquially, 
a  person  of  intrinsic  worth  under  a  rude  exterior.  —  Bough 
and  ready,  (a)  Acting  with  oilhand  promptness  and  ef- 
ficiency. '"Ihe  rough  and  ready  understanaing."  Lowell. 
(6)  Produced  offhand.  "  Some  rough  and  ready  theory." 
Tylor. 

Rough,  re.    1.  Boisterous  weather.    [OJi.]   Fletcher. 

2.  A  rude  fellow  ;  a  coarse  bully ;  a  rowdy. 

In  the  rough,  in  an  uuwrouelit  or  rude  condition ;  un- 
polished ;  as,  a  diamond  or  a  sketch  in  the  rough. 

Contemplating  the  people  in  the  rough.    Mrs.  Browning. 

Rough,  adv.     In  a  rough  manner ;  rudely  ;  roughly. 

Sleeping  rough  on  the  trenches,  and  dying  stubbornly  in  their 
Boats.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Rough,  V,  t.     1.  To  render  rough ;  to  roughen. 

2.  To  break  in,  as  a  horse,  especially  for  military  pur- 
poses. Crabb. 

3.  To  cut  or  make  in  a  hasty,  rough  manner  ;  —  with 
out;  as,  to  rough  out  a  carving,  a  sketch. 

Boughln^  rolls,  rolls  for  reducing,  in  a  rough  manner,  a 
bloom  of  iron  to  bars.  —  To  roo^h  It,  to  endure  hard  con- 
ditions of  living ;  to  live  without  ordinary  comforts. 

Rough'cast'  (-kasf),  V.  t.  1.  To  form  in  its  first  rudi- 
ments, without  revision,  correction,  or  polish.      Dryden. 

2.  To  mold  without  nicety  or  elegance  ;  to  form  with 
asperities  and  inequalities. 

3.  To  plaster  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  shells  or 
pebbles ;  as,  to  roughcast  a  building. 

Rough'cast',  n.  1.  A  rude  model ;  the  rudimentary, 
unfinished  form  of  a  thing. 

2.  A  kind  of  plastering  made  of  lime,  with  a  mixture 
of  shells  or  pebbles,  used  for  covering  buildings.      Shak. 

ROUgh'cast'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  roughcasts. 

Rough'draw'  (-dra/),  v.  t.  To  draw  or  delineate  rap- 
Idly  and  by  way  of  a  first  sketch. 

Rough'dry'  (-dri'),  v.  t.  In  laundry  work,  to  dry 
without  smoothing  or  ironing. 

Rough'en  (rOf'n),  v.  t.  {imp.  &,  p.  p.  Roughened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Roughening.]  [From  Rough.] 
To  make  rough. 

Rough'en,  11.  i.    To  grow  or  become  rough. 

ROUgh'-fOOt'ed (-fSot'ed), a.  (Zo'ol.)  Feather-footed; 
as,  a  rough-footed  dove.     [iJ.]  Sherwood. 

Rough'-gralned'  (-grand'),  c.  Having  a  rough  grain 
or  fiber ;  hence,  figuratively,  having  coarse  traits  of  char- 
acter ;  not  polished  ;  brusque. 

Rough'head'  (-hgd'),  n.     {Zo'ol.)  The  redfin. 

Rough'hew'  (-hu'),  v.  t.  1.  To  hew  coarsely,  without 
smoothing ;  as,  to  roughhew  timber. 

2.  To  give  the  first  form  or  shape  to  ;  to  form  rudely ; 
60  shape  approximately  and  rudely  ;  to  roughcast. 
There  *s  a  divinity  that  shaj>eB  our  ends, 
Roughhew  them  how  we  will.  Shak. 

Rough'hew'er  (-hii'er),  ».     One  who  roughhews. 

Rough'hewn'  (-hun'),  a.    1.  Hewn  coarsely  without 
smoothing ;    unfinished ;    not    pol- 
ished. 

2.  Of  coarse  manners ;  rude ; 
uncultivated  ;  rough-grained.  "  A 
roughhewn  seaman."  Sacon. 

Rough 'Ing-ln'  (-Ing-in'),  n. 
The  first  coat  of  plaster  laid  on 
brick ;  also,  the  process  of  apply- 
ing it. 

Rough 'tags  (-Tngz),  n.  pi. 
Bowen.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Rough'lsh,  a.   Somewhat  rough. 

Rough 'leg'  (-leg'),  re.  {ZoU.) 
Any  one  of  several  species  of  large 
liawks  of  the  genus  Archibuteo, 
having  the  legs  feathered  to  the 
toes.  Called  also  rough -legged 
f'laiok,  iuO.  lOii'f'.-legged  buzzard. 

H^  The  bf  f ".  known  species  is 
.Arohittuieo    i.c.ppus   of   Northern 
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Roughleg  (Archibuteo 
lagoyius). 


Europe,  with  its  darker  American  variety  (Sancti-johan- 
nis).  The  latter  is  often  nearly  or  quite  black.  The  ferru- 
ginous roughleg  (Archibuteo  jerrugineus)  inhabits  West- 
ern North  America. 

Rough'-legged'  (ruflSgd'  or  -Igg'ggd),  a.  (Zool.) 
Having  the  legs  covered  with  feathers ;  —  said  of  a  bird. 

Bough-legged  hawk.    (Zool.)  See  Roughleg. 

Rough'ly,  adv.  In  a  rough  manner ;  unevenly ; 
harshly  ;  rudely  ;  severely  ;  austerely. 

Rough'neSB,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  rough. 

Rough'rld'er  (riif'rid'er),  re.  One  who  breaks  horses ; 
especially  {Mil.),  a  noncommissioned  officer  in  the  Brit- 
ish cavalry,  whose  duty  is  to  assist  the  riding  master. 

Rough'SCUff'  (-skiif),  re.  \_Eough  -f-  scuff.^  A  rough, 
coarse  fellow  ;  collectively,  the  lowest  class  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  rabble  ;  the  riffraff.     [_Colloq.  U.  5.] 

Rough'set'ter  (-sSt'ter),  re.  A  mason  who  builds 
rough  stonework. 

Rough'Shod'  (-shBd'),  a.  Shod  with  shoes  armed 
with  points  or  calks ;  as,  a  roughshod  horse. 

To  ride  roughshod,  to  pursue  a  course  regardless  of 
the  pain  or  distress  it  may  cause  others. 

Rough'strings'  (-strTngz'),  n.  pi.  {Carp.)  Pieces  of 
undressed  timber  put  under  the  steps  of  a  wooden  stair 
for  their  support. 

Rought  (rat),  obs.  imp.  of  Reach. 

Ronght,  obs.  imp.  of  Beck,  to  care.  Chaucer. 

Rough'tail'  (riSf'tal'),  re.  {Zool.)  Any  species  of 
small  ground  snakes  of  the  family  Uropeltidse ;  —  so 
called  from  their  rough  tails. 

Rough'WOrk'  (-wflrk'),  v.  t.  To  work  over  coarsely, 
witliout  regard  to  nicety,  smoothness,  or  finish.     Moxon. 

Rough'wrOUght'  (-rat'),  a.  Wrought  in  a  rough, 
unfinished  way ;  worked  over  coarsely. 

Rouk  (rook),  V.  i.     See  5th  Ruck,  and  Roke.     [06s.] 

II  Roulade'  (roo'lad'),  re.  [F.]  {Mus.)  A  smoothly 
running  passage  of  short  notes  (as  semiquavers,  or  six- 
teenths) uniformly  grouped,  sung  upon  one  long  sylla- 
ble, as  in  Handel's  oratorios. 

II  Rouleau'  (roo'lo'),  re. ;  pi.  F.  Rouleaux  (F.  -Io'  ; 
E.  -loz'),  E.  Rouleaus  (-loz').  [F.,  a  roll,  dim.  fr.  role, 
formerly  also  spelt  roulle.  See  Roll.]  A  little  roll ;  a 
roll  of  coins  put  up  in  paper,  or  something  resembling 
such  a  roll. 

Rou-lette'  (roo-lgf),  n.  [F.,  properly,  a  little  wheel 
or  ball.  See  Rouleau,  Boll.]  1.  A  game  of  chance,  in 
Tv'hich  a  small  ball  is  made  to  move  round  rapidly  on  a 
circle  divided  off  into  numbered  red  and  black  spaces, 
the  one  on  which  it  stops  indicating  the  result  of  a 
variety  of  wagers  permitted  by  the  game. 

2.  {Fine  Arts)  {a)  A  small  toothed  wheel  used  by  en- 
gravers to  roll  over  a  plate  in  order  to  produce  rows  of 
dots.  (6)  A  similar  wheel  used  to  roughen  the  surface 
of  a  plate,  as  in  making  alterations  in  a  mezzotint. 

3.  {Geom.)  The  curve  traced  by  any  point  in  the  plane 
of  a  given  curve  when  the  latter  rolls,  without  sliding, 
over  another  fixed  curve.     See  Cycloid,  and  Epicycloid. 

Rou'ly-pouly  (rou'ly-pou'ly),  re.     See  Rolly-pooly. 

Roun,  Rowil(roun),  V.  i.  &  t.     [AS.  runian,  fr.  run  a 

rune,  secret,  mystery ;  akin  to  G.  raunen  to  whisper.  See 

Rune.]    To  whisper.     \_Obs.'\  Gower. 

Another  rowned  to  his  fellow  low.  Chaucer. 

Rounoe  (rouns),  re.  [Cf.  F.  ronce  bramble,  brier, 
thorn,  ranche  a  round,  step,  rack,  or  E.  round.'\  {Print.) 
The  handle  by  which  the  bed  of  a  hand  press,  holding 
the  form  of  type,  etc,  is  run  in  under  the  platen  and  out 
again  ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  apparatus  by 
which  the  form  is  moved  under  the  platen. 

Roun'ce-val  (roun's4-v51),  a.  [P.  Ronceval,  Ronee- 
vaux,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  Sp.  Ronces- 
valles.^  Large ;  strong  ;  —  from  the  gigantic  bones 
shown  at  Roncesvalles,  and  alleged  to  be  those  of  old 
heroes.     [OJ.?.] 

Roun'ce-val,  re.  A  giant ;  anything  large  ;  a  kind  of 
pea  called  also  marrowfat.     \^Obs.'] 

Roun'cy  (-sy),  n.  [OF.  roncin.']  A  common  hackney 
horse ;  a  nag.     [Ote.] 

He  rode  upon  a  rouncy  as  he  could.  Chaucer. 

Round  (round),  v.  i.  &  t.  [From  BouN.]  To  whis- 
per.    [Ofts.]  Shak.    Holland. 

The  Bishop  of  Glasgow  rounding  in  his  ear,  "  Ye  are  not  a 
wise  man,"  ...  he  rounded  likewise  to  the  bishop,  and  said, 
"  Wherefore  brought  ye  me  here  ?"  Calderwood. 

Round,  a.  [OF.  roond,  roont,  reond,  F.  rond,  fr.  L. 
rotundus,  fr.  rota  wheel.  See  Botaey,  and  cf.  Botund, 
Roundel,  Rundlet.]  1.  Having  every  portion  of  the 
surface  or  of  the  circumference  equally  distant  from 
the  center ;  spherical ;  circular  ;  having  a  form  approach- 
ing a  spherical  or  a  circular  shape  ;  orbicular  ;  globular ; 
as,  a  round  ball.     "  The  big,  round  tears."  Shak. 

Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 
Of  this  round  world.  Milton. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  cylinder ;  cylindrical ;  as,  the 
barrel  of  a  musket  is  round. 

3.  Having  a  curved  outline  or  form  ;  especially,  one 
like  the  arc  of  a  circle  or  an  ellipse,  or  a  portion  of  the 
surface  of  a  sphere ;  rotund  ;  bulging  ;  protuberant ;  not 
angular  or  pointed ;  as,  a  round  arch ;  round  hills. 
"  Their  round  haunches  gored."  Shak. 

4.  Full ;  complete ;  not  broken ;  not  fractional ;  ap- 
proximately in  even  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands, 
etc.  ;  —  said  of  numbers. 

Pliny  put  a  round  number  near  the  truth,  rather  than  the 
fraction.  Arbuthnot. 

5.  Not  inconsiderable ;  large ;  hence,  generous ;  free  ; 
as,  a  round  price. 

Three  thousand  ducats ;  't  is  a  good  round  sum.    Shak. 
Round  was  their  pace  at  first,  but  slackened  soon.  Tennyson. 

6.  Uttered  or  emitted  with  a  full  tone ;  as,  a  round 
voice ;  a  round  note. 

7.  {Phonetics)  Modified,  as  a  vowel,  by  contraction  of 
the  lip  opening,  making  the  opening  more  or  less  round 
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in  shape ;  rounded ;  labialized ;  labial.  See  Guide  to 
Pronunciation,  §  11. 

8.  Outspoken ;  plain  and  direct ;  imreserved ;  unquali- 
fied ;  not  mincing ;  as,  a  round  answer ;  a  round  oath. 
"The  roared  assertion."  M.Arnold. 

Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  Shak. 

9.  Full  and  smoothly  expanded  ;  not  defective  or  ab- 
rupt ;  finished  ;  polished  ;  —  said  of  style,  or  of  authors 
with  reference  to  their  style.     [06j.] 

In  his  satires  Horace  is  quick,  round,  and  pleasant.    Peacham. 

10.  Complete  and  consistent ;  fair  ;  just ;  —  applied 
to  conduct. 

Round  dealing  is  the  honor  of  man's  nature.  Bacon. 
At  a  round  rate,  rapidly.  Dryden.  —  In  round  munherB, 
approximately  in  even  units,  tens,  hundreds,  etc. ;  as,  a 
bin  holding  99  or  101  bushels  may  be  said  to  hold  in  round 
numbers  100  bushels.  —  Bound  bodies  (Geom.),  the  sphere, 
right  cone,  and  right  cylinder.  —  Eoimd  clam  (Zool.),  the 
quahog.  —  Bound  dance  one  which  is  danced  by  couples 
with  a  whirling  or  revolving  motion,  as  the  waltz,  polka, 
etc.  —  Bound  game,  a  game,  as  of  cards,  in  which  each 
plays  on  his  own  account.  —  Bound  hand,  a  style  of 
penmanship  in  which  the  letters  are  formed  in  nearly  an 
upright  position,  and  each  separately  distinct ;  —  distin- 

fuished  from  running  hand.  —  Bound  robin.  [Perhaps 
'.  rond  round  -t-  ruban  ribbon.]  (a)  A  written  petition, 
memorial,  remonstrance,  protest,  etc.,  the  signatures  to 
which  are  made  in  a  circle  so  as  not  to  indicate  who 
signed  first.  "  No  round  robins  signed  by  the  whole  main 
deck  of  the  Academy  or  the  Porch."  Oe  Quincey.  (b) 
(Zool.)  The  cigar  fish.  —  Bound  shot,  a  solid  spherical  pro- 
jectile for  ordnance.  —  Bound  Table,  the  table  about 
which  sat  King  Arthur  and  his  knights.  See  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  under  Knight.  —  Bound  tower,  one  of 
certain  lofty  circular  stone  towers,  tapering  from  the 
base  upward,  and  usually  having  a  conical  cap  or  roof, 
which  crowns  the  summit,  —  found  chiefly  in  Ireland. 
They  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  vary  in  height  from 
thirty-five  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet.  —Bound  trot, 
one  in  which  the  horse  throws  out  his  feet  roundly ;  a 
full,  brisk,  quick  trot.  Addison.  —  Bound  turn  (Naut.), 
one  turn  of  a  rope  round  a  timber,  a  belaying  pin,  etc.  — 
To  bring  up  with  a  round  turn,  to  stop  abruptly.  [Colloq.] 
Syn.  —  Circular ;  spherical ;  globular ;  globose  ;  or- 
bicular ;  orbed ;  cylindrical ;  full ;  plump ;  rotund. 

Round  (round),  re.     1.  Anything  round,  as  a  circle,  a 

globe,  a  ring.    "  The  golden  round  "  [the  crown].  Shak. 

In  labyrinth  of  many  a  round  self-rolled.       Milton. 

2.  A  series  of  changes  or  events  ending  where  it  be- 
gan ;  a  series  of  like  events  recurring  In  continuance ;  a 
cycle  ;  a  periodical  revolution  ;  as,  the  round  of  the  sea- 
sons ;  a  round  of  pleasures. 

3.  A  course  of  action  or  conduct  performed  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons  in  turn,  or  one  after  another,  as  if  seated 
in  a  circle. 

Women  to  cards  may  be  compared  :  we  play 

A  round  or  two  ;  which  used,  we  throw  away.    Granville. 

The  feast  was  served  ;  the  bowl  was  crowned  ; 

To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round.    Prior. 

4.  A  series  of  duties  or  tasks  which  must  be  per. 
formed  in  turn,  and  then  repeated. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task.  Kehle. 

6.  A  circular  dance. 

Come,  knit  hands,  and  heat  the  ground, 

In  a  light  fantastic  round.  Milton. 

6.  That  which  goes  round  a  whole  circle  or  company ; 
as,  a  round  of  applause. 

7.  Rotation,  as  in  office  ;  succession.  Holyday. 

8.  The  step  of  a  ladder;  a  rundle  or  rung;  also,  a 
crosspiece  wliich  joins  and  braces  the  legs  of  a  chair. 

All  the  rounds  like  Jacob's  ladder  rise.         Dryden, 

9.  A  course  ending  where  it  began ;  a  circuit ;  a  beat ; 
especially,  one  frequently  or  regularly  traversed ;  also, 
the  act  of  traversing  a  circuit ;  as,  a  watchman's  round  ; 
the  rounds  of  the  postman. 

10.  {Mil.)  {a)  A  walk  performed  by  a  guard  or  an 
officer  round  the  rampart  of  a  garrison,  or  among  senti- 
nels, to  see  that  the  sentinels  are  faithful  and  aD  things 
safe  ;  also,  the  guard  or  officer,  with  his  attendants,  who 
performs  this  duty  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural.  (6)  A  gen- 
eral discharge  of  firearms  by  a  body  of  troops  in  which 
each  soldier  fires  once,  (c)  Ammunition  for  discharging 
a  piece  or  pieces  once ;  as,  twenty  rounds  of  ammunition 
were  given  out. 

11.  {Mus.)  A  short  vocal  piece,  resembling  a  catch, 
in  which  three  or  four  voices  follow  each  other  round  in 
a  species  of  canon  in  the  unison. 

12.  The  time  during  which  prize  fighters  or  boxera 
are  in  actual  contest  without  an  intermission,  as  pre- 
scribed by  their  rules  ;  a  bout. 

13.  A  brewer's  vessel  in  which  the  fermentation  ie 
concluded,  the  yeast  escaping  through  the  bunghole. 

14.  A  vessel  filled,  as  for  drinking.     [iJ.] 

15.  An  assembly ;  a  group ;  a  circle ;  as,  a  round  of 
politicians.  Addison. 

16.  {Naut.)  See  Roundtop. 

17.  Same  as  Round  of  beef,  below. 

Gentlemen  of  the  round,  (a)  Gentlemen  soldiers  of  low 
rank  who  made  the  rounds.  See  10  (a),  above.  (6)  Dis- 
banded soldiers  who  lived  by  begging.    [Obs.] 

Worm-eaten  gentlemen  of  the  round,  such  as  have  vowed  to  pit 
on  the  skirts  of  the  city,  let  your  provost  and  his  half  dozen  of 
halberdiers  do  wliat  they  can.  B.  Jonson. 

—  Bound  of  beef,  the  part  of  the  thigh  below  the  aitch- 
bone, or  between  the  rump  and  the  leg.  See  Illust.  of 
Beef.  —  Bound  steak,  a  beefsteak  cut  from  the  round.  — 
Sculpture  in  the  round,  sculpture  giving  the  full  form,  as 
of  man  ;  statuary,  distinguished  from  relief. 

Round,  adv.     1.  On  all  sides ;  around. 

Round  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes.  Milton, 

2.  Circularly ;  in  a  circular  form  or  manner ;  by  re- 
volving or  reversing  one's  position ;  as,  to  turn  one's 
head  round  ;  a  wheel  turns  round. 

3.  In  circumference ;  as,  a  ball  is  ten  inches  round. 

4.  From  one  side  or  party  to  another ;  as,  to  come  or 
turn  round,  —  that  is,  to  change  sides  or  opinions. 
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6.  By  or  in  a  circuit ;  by  a  course  longer  than  the  di- 
rect course  ;  back  to  the  starting  point. 

6.  Tlirough  a  circle,  as  of  friends  or  houses. 

The  ioTitations  were  sent  round  accordingly.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

7.  Roundly;  fully;  vigorously.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
All  round,  over  the  whole  place ;  in  every  direction.  — 

AU-round,  of  general  capacity ;  as,  an  all-round  man. 
ICollog.]  —  To  bring  one  round,  (a)  To  cause  one  to  change 
his  opinions  or  line  of  conduct,  (b)  To  restore  one  to 
health.    [Colloq.] 

Ronnd  (round),  prep.  On  every  side  of,  so  as  to  en- 
compass or  encircle  ;  around  ;  about ;  as,  the  people  stood 
round  him ;  to  go  round  the  city ;  to  wind  a  cable  round 
a  windlass. 

The  serpent  Error  twines  round  human  hearts.    Cowper. 

Eound  about,  an  emphatic  form  for  round  or  about. 
"  Moses  .  .  .  set  them  [the  elders]  round  about  the  tab- 
ernacle." Num.  xi.  24.  —  To  come  round,  to  gain  the  con- 
sent of,  or  circumvent,  (a  person)  by  flattery  or  decep- 
tion.   [Colloq.] 

Round,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  RoDNDED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Rounding.]  1.  To  make  circular,  spherical,  or  cylin- 
drical ;  to  give  a  round  or  convex  figure  to  ;  as,  to  round 
a  silver  coin ;  to  round  the  edges  of  anything. 

Worms  "with  many  feet,  which  round  themselves  into  balls, 
are  bred  chiefly  under  logs  of  timber.  Bacon. 

The  figures  on  our  modern  medals  are  raised  and  rounded  to 
a  very  great  perfection.  Addison. 

2.  To  surround  ;  to  encircle  ;  to  encompass. 

The  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow.  Shak. 

3.  To  bring  to  fullness  or  completeness ;  to  complete  ; 
hence,  to  bring  to  a  fit  conclusion. 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dream's  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.  Shak. 

4.  To  go  roimd  wholly  or  in  part ;  to  go  about  (a  cor- 
ner or  point) ;  as,  to  round  a  corner ;  to  round  Cape  Horn. 

5.  To  make  full,  smooth,  and  flowing ;  as,  to  round 
periods  in  writing.  Swift. 

To  round  In  (Ifaut.),  to  haul  upon  (a  rope,  esp.,  the 
weather  braces).  —  To  round  up.  (a)  (Naut.)  To  haul  up ; 
usually,  to  haul  up  the  slack  of  (&  rope)  through  its  lead- 
ing block,  or  to  haul  up  (a  tackle  which  hangs  loose)  by 
its  fall.  Totlen.  (b)  To  collect  together  (cattle)  by  rid- 
ing around  them,  as  on  cattle  ranches.     [Western  U.  S.] 

Round,  V.  i.  1.  To  grow  round  or  full ;  hence,  to  at- 
tain to  fullness,  completeness,  or  perfection. 

The  queen  your  mother  rounds  apace.  Shak. 

So  rounds  he  to  a  separate  mind. 

From  whence  clear  memory  may  begin.     Tennyson. 

2.  To  go  round,  as  a  guard.     \_Poetic] 

They  .  .  .  nightly  rounding  walk.  Milton. 

3.  To  go  or  turn  round  ;  to  wheel  about.      Tennyson. 
To  round  to  (Naut.),  to  turn  the  head  of  a  ship  toward 

the  wind. 

Round'a-bOUt'  (-a-bouf),  a.  1.  Circuitous ;  going 
round ;  indirect ;  as,  roundabout  speech. 

We  have  taken  a  terrible  roundabout  road.      Burke. 

2.  Encircling ;  enveloping ;  comprehensive.  "  Large, 
sound,  roundabout  sense."  Locke. 

Round'a-bOUt',  n.  1.  A  horizontal  wheel  or  frame, 
commonly  with  wooden  horses,  etc.,  on  which  children 
ride ;  a  merry-go-round.  Smart. 

2.  A  dance  performed  in  a  circle.  Goldsmith. 

3.  A  short,  close  jacket  worn  by  boys,  sailors,  etc. 

4.  A  state  or  scene  of  constant  change,  or  of  recurring 
labor  and  vicissitude.  Cowper. 

Round'a-bout'ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  round- 
about ;  circuitousness. 

Round'-arm'  (-arm'),  a.  {Cricket)  Applied  to  the 
method  of  delivering  the  ball  in  bowling,  by  swinging  the 
arm  horizontally.  R.  A .  Proctor. 

Round'-backed'  (-bSkf),  a.  Having  a  round  back  or 
ahoulders ;  round-shouldered. 

Round'ed,  a.  {Phonetics)  Modified  by  contraction  of 
the  lip  opening ;  labialized  ;  labial.  See  Guide  to  Pro- 
nunciation, §  11. 

Roun'del  (roun'dSI),  n.  [OF.  rondel  a  roundelay,  F. 
rondel,  rondeau,  a  dim.  f r.  rond ;  for  sense  2,  cf .  F.  ron- 
delle  a  round,  a  round  shield.  See  Round,  a. ,  and  cf . 
Rondel,  Roundelay.]  1.  {Mus.)  A  roundelay.  "  Sung 
all  the  roMMdeZ  lustily. "  Chaucer. 

Come,  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song.  Shak. 

2.  Anything  having  a  round  form ;  a  round  figure ;  a 
circle. 

The  Spaniards,  casting  themselves  into  roundels,  .  .  .  made  a 
flying  march  to  Calais.  Bacon. 

Specifically :  (a)  A  small  circular  shield,  sometimes  not 
more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  used  by  soldiers  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  (b)  {Her.)  A  circu- 
lar spot ;  a  charge  in  the  form  of  a  small 
circle,  (c)  {Fort.)  A  bastion  of  a  circu- 
lar form. 

Round'e-lay  (round'e-la),  n.  [OF. 
rondelet,  dim.  of  rondel.  See  Roundel, 
Rondeau,  and  cf .  Roundlet,  Rundlet.] 

1.  {Poetry)  See  Rondeau,  and  RoK- 
del. 

2.  {Mus.')  (a)  A  tune  in  which  a  am- 
ple strain  is  often  repeated  ;  a  simple  Escutcheon  with 
rural  strain  which  is  short  and  lively.  ""■•="  Roundels. 
Spenser.     Tennyson.     (6)  A  dance  in  a  circle. 

3.  Anything  having  a  round  form  ;  a  roimdel. 
Round'er   (-er),  n.     1.    One   who  rounds ;   one  who 

conies  about  frequently  or  regularly. 

2.  A  tool  for  making  an  edge  or  surface  round. 

3.  pi.  An  English  game  somewhat  resembling  base- 
ball ;  also,  another  English  game  resembling  the  game  of 
fives,  but  played  with  a  football. 

Now  we  play  rounders,  and  then  we  played  prisoner's  base. 

Bageltot, 
Roand'Ush'  (-fish'),  n.    {Zo6l.)   {a)  Any  ordinary 


market  fish,  exclusive  of  flounders,  sole,  halibut,  and 
ottiev  flatfishes.  (6)  A  lake  whitefish  {Coregonus  quad- 
rilateralis),  less  compressed  than  the  common  species. 
It  is  very  abundant  in  British  America  and  Alaska. 

Round'head'  (round'hgd'),  n.  {Eng.  Hist.)  A  nick- 
name for  a  Puritan.  See  Roundheads,  The,  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Noted  Names  in  Fiction.  Toone. 

Round'head'ed,  a.    Having  a  round  head  or  top. 

Round'house'  (-hous'),  n.  1.  A  constable's  prison ; 
a  lockup,  watch-house,  or  station  house.     [06«.] 

2.  {Naut.)  (a)  A  cabin  or  apartment  on  the  after  part 
of  the  quarter-deck,  having  the  poop  for  its  roof ;  — 
sometimes  called  the  coach.  (6)  A  privy  near  the  bow 
of  the  vessel. 

3.  A  house  for  locomotive  engines,  built  circularly 
around  a  turntable. 

Round'lng,  a.  Round  or  nearly  round  ;  becoming 
round ;  roundish. 

Round'ing,  n.  1.  {Naut.)  Small  rope,  or  strands  of 
rope,  or  spun  yam,  wound  round  a  rope  to  keep  it  from 
chafing ;  —  called  also  service.  Totten. 

2.  {Phonetics)  Modifying  a  speech  sound  by  contrac- 
tion of  the  lip  opening  ;  labializing  ;  labialization.  See 
Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §  11. 

Round'ish,  a.  Somewhat  round  ;  as,  a  roundish  seed ; 
a  roundish  figure.  —  Round'ish-nesB,  n. 

Round'let  (-ISt),  n.    A  little  circle.  J.  Gregory. 

Roundly,  adv.     1.  In  a  round  form  or  manner. 

2.  Openly  ;  boldly ;  peremptorily  ;  plumply. 

He  affirms  everything  roundly.  Addison. 

3.  Briskly ;  with  speed.  Locke. 
Two  of  the  outlaws  walked  roundly  forward.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  Completely ;  vigorously  ;  in  earnest.  Shak. 

5.  Without  regard  to  detail ;  in  gross ;  comprehen- 
sively ;  generally  ;  as,  to  give  numbers  roundly. 

In  speaking  roundly  of  this  period.        //.  Morley. 
Round'ness,  n.      1.  The   quality  or   state  of  being 
round  in  shape  ;  as,  the  roundness  of  the  globe,  of  the 
orb  of  the  sun,  of  a  ball,  of  a  bowl,  a  column,  etc. 

2.  Fullness ;  smoothness  of  flow  ;  as,  the  roundness  of 
a  period ;  the  roundness  of  a  note  ,  roundness  of  tone. 

3.  Openness ;  plainness  ;  boldness ;  positiveness  ;  as, 
the  roundness  of  an  assertion. 

Syn. —  Circularity  ;  sphericity;  globosity;  globular- 
ity  ;  globulamess ;  orbicularness  ;  cylindricity ;  fuUness  ; 
plumpness ;  rotundity. 

Round'rldge'  (-rij'),  '«■  t.  {Agric.)  To  form  into 
round  ridges  by  plowing.  B.  Edwards. 

Round'-shoul'dered  (-shol'derd),  a.  Having  the 
shoulders  stooping  or  projecting ;  round-backed. 

Rounds'man  (roundz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Roundsmen 
(-men).  A  patrolrnan ;  also,  a  policeman  who  acts  as  an 
inspector  over  the  rounds  of  the  patrolmen. 

Round'top'  (round'tSp'),  n.  (Naut.)  A  top;  a  plat- 
form at  a  masthead ;  —  so  called  because  formerly  round 
in  shape. 

Round'-up'  (-up'),  n.  The  act  of  collecting  or  gath- 
ering together  scattered  cattle  by  riding  around  them 
and  driving  them  in.     \_Western  V.  S.'\ 

Roun'dure  (roun'diir;  135),  n.  [Cf.  Rondure.] 
Roundness ;  a  round  or  circle.     \Obs.'\  Shak. 

Round'worm'  (round'wflrm'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  nema- 
toid  worm. 

Round'y  (-Jr),  a.    Round.     [06«.]         Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Roup  (roop),  V.  i.  &  i.  [Cf.  AS.  hropan  to  cry  out, 
G.  rufen,  Goth,  hropjan.  Cf.  Roop.]  To  cry  or  shout ; 
hence,  to  sell  by  auction.     [Scot.']  Jamieson. 

Roup,  n.  1.  An  outcry ;  hence,  a  sale  of  goods  by 
auction.     {_Scot.'\  Jamieson. 

The  roup,  that  is,  the  sale  of  his  crops,  was  over.    J.  C.  Shairp. 

2.  A  disease  in  poultry.    See  Pip. 

Rous'ant  (rouz'ant),  a.  {Her.)  Rising;  —  applied  to 
a  bird  in  the  attitude  of  rising ;  also,  sometimes,  to  a 
bird  in  profile  with  wings  addorsed. 

Rouse  (rouz  or  rous),  v.  i.  &  t.  [Perhaps  the  same 
word  as  rouse  to  start  up,  "buckle  to."]  (Naut.)  To 
pull  or  haul  strongly  and  all  together,  as  upon  a  rope, 
without  the  assistance  of  mechanical  appliances. 

Rouse  (rouz),  n.  [Cf.  D.  roes  drunkenness,  Icel. 
riiss,  Sw.  nis,  G.  rausch,  and  also  E.  rouse,  v.  t.,  rush, 
V.  i.  Cf.  Row  a  disturbance.]  1.  A  bumper  in  honor 
of  a  toast  or  health.     [06s.]  Shak. 

2.  A  carousal ;  a  festival ;  a  drinking  frolic. 
Fill  the  cup,  and  fill  the  can, 
Have  a  rouse  before  the  morn.  Tennyson. 

Rouse,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Roused  (rouzd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Rousing.]  [Probably  of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Sw. 
rusa  to  rush,  Dan.  ruse,  AS.  hreosan  to  fall,  rush.  Cf. 
Rush,  «.]  1.  To  cause  to  start  from  a  covert  or  lurking 
place  ;  as,  to  rouse  a  deer  or  other  animal  of  the  chase. 
Like  wild  boars  late  roused  out  of  the  brakes.  Spenser. 
Rouse  the  fleet  hart,  and  cheer  the  opening  hound.    Pope. 

2.  To  wake  from  sleep  or  repose ;  as,  to  rouse  one 
early  or  suddenly. 

3.  To  excite  to  lively  thought  or  action  from  a  state 
of  idleness,  languor,  stupidity,  or  indifference  ;  as,  to 
rouse  the  faculties,  passions,  or  emotions. 

To  rotise  up  a  people,  the  most  phlegmatic  of  any  in  Christen- 
dom. Atterbury.. 

4.  To  put  in  motion  ;  to  stir  up ;  to  agitate. 

Blustering  winds,  which  all  night  long 
Had  roused  the  sea.  Milton. 

5.  To  raise  ;  to  make  erect.     [06s.]    Spenser.    Shak. 
Rouse,  V.  i.     1.  To  get  or  start  up  ;  to  rise.     [06s.] 

Night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse.         Slink. 

2.  To  awake  from  sleep  or  repose. 

Morpheus  rouses  from  his  bed.  Pope. 

3.  To  be  excited  to  thouglit  or  action  from  a  state  of 
indolence  or  inattention. 

Rous'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rouses. 

2.  Sonietliing  very  exciting  or  great.     [Colloq.'] 

3.  (Brewing)  A  stirrer  in  a  copper  for  boiling  wort. 


Rons'lng  (rouz'tng),  a.  1.  Having  power  to  awaken 
or  excite ;  exciting. 

I  begin  to  feel 
Some  rousing  motions  in  me.  Milton, 

2.  Very  great ;  violent ;  astoimding ;  as,  a  rousing  fire  ; 
a  rousing  lie.     [Colloq.] 

Rous'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  rousing  manner. 

Rous-sette'  (rob-sSf),  n.  [F. ;  —  so  called  in  allusion 
to  the  color.  See  Russet.]  1.  (Zo'ol.)  A  fruit  bat,  es- 
pecially tlie  large  species  (Pteropus  vulgaris)  inhabiting 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  measures  about  a 
yard  across  the  expanded  wings. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  small  shark  of  the  genus  Scyllium;  — 
called  also  dogfish.    See  Dogfish. 

Roust  (roust),  V.  i.  To  rouse  ;  to  disturb ;  as,  to  roust 
one  out.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Local,  TJ.  S.] 

Roust,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  rosi  an  estuary.]  A  strong  tide 
or  current,  especially  in  a  narrow  channel.  [Written 
also  rost,  and  roost.]  Jamieson. 

Roust'a-bOUt'  (-a-bouf),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A 
laborer,  especially  a  deck  hand,  on  a  river  steamboat, 
who  moves  the  cargo,  loads  and  unloads  wood,  and  the 
like  ;  in  an  opprobrious  sense,  a  shiftless  vagrant  who 
Uves  by  chance  jobs.     [Western  U.  S.] 

Rout  (rout),  V.  i.  [AS.  hrUlan.]  To  roar  ;  to  bellow ; 
to  snort ;  to  snore  loudly.     [06s.  or  Scot.]  Chaucer. 

Rout,  n.  A  bellowing ;  a  shouting  ;  noise ;  clamor  ; 
uproar ;  disturbance  ;  tumult.  Shak. 

This  new  book  the  whole  world  makes  such  a  7-out  about.  Sterne. 
"My  child,  it  is  not  well,"  I  said, 
"  Among  the  graves  to  shout ; 
To  laugh  and  play  among  the  dead, 
And  make  this  noisy  rout."  Trench. 

Rout,  V.  t.  [A  variant  of  root.]  To  scoop  out  with  a 
gouge  or  other  tool ;  to  furrow. 

To  rout  out.  (a)  To  turn  up  to  view,  as  if  by  rooting ; 
to  discover  ;  to  find.  (6)  To  turn  out  by  force  or  compul- 
sion ;  as,  to  rout  people  out  of  bed.     [Colloq.] 

Rout,  V.  i.  To  search  or  root  in  the  ground,  as  a 
swine.  Edwards. 

Rout,  n.  [OP.  route,  LL.  rupta,  properly,  a  breaking, 
fr.  L.  ruptus,  p.  p.  of  rumpere  to  break.  See  Rupture, 
Reave,  and  cf.  Rote  repetition  of  forms,,  Route.  In 
some  senses  this  word  has  been  confused  with  rout  a 
bellowing,  an  uproar.]    [Formerly  spelled  also  route.] 

1.  A  troop  ;  a  throng ;  a  company ;  an  assembly  ;  espe- 
cially, a  traveling  company  or  throng.  [06s.]  "  A  route 
of  ratones  [rats]."  Piers  Plowman.  "  A  great  solemn 
route."     Chaucer. 

And  ever  he  rode  the  hinderest  of  the  route.    Chaucer. 
A  rout  of  people  there  assembled  were.        Spenser, 

2.  A  disorderly  and  tumultuous  crowd ;  a  mob  ;  hence, 
the  rabble  ;  the  herd  of  common  people. 

The  endless  routs  of  wretched  thralls.         Spenser. 
The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout.  Sha<^,  . 

Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  rout.        Milton. 

3.  The  state  of  being  disorganized  and  thrown  into 
confusion  ;  —  said  especially  of  an  army  defeated,  broken 
in  pieces,  and  put  to  flight  in  disorder  or  panic ;  also, 
the  act  of  defeating  and  breaking  up  an  army  ;  as,  the 
rout  of  the  enemy  was  complete. 

Thy  army,  .  .  . 
Dispersed  in  rout,  betook  them  all  to  fly.        Daniel. 
To  these  glad  conquest,  murderous  rout  to  those.      Pope. 

4.  (Law)  A  disturbance  of  the  peace  by  persons  as- 
sembled together  with  intent  to  do  a  thing  which,  it 
executed,  would  make  them  rioters,  and  actually  making 
a  motion  toward  the  execution  thereof.  Wharton. 

5.  A  fashionable  assembly,  or  large  evening  party. 
"  At  routs  and  dances."  Landor. 

To  put  to  rout,  to  defeat  and  throw  into  confusion ;  to 
overthrow  and  put  to  flight. 

Rout,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Routed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Routing.]  To  break  the  ranks  of,  as  troops,  and  put 
them  to  flight  in  disorder  ;  to  put  to  rout. 

That  party  .  .  .  that  charged  the  Scots,  so  totally  routed  and 
defeated  their  whole  army,  that  they  fled.  Clarendon 

Syn.  —  To  defeat ;  discomfit ;  overpower ;  overthrow. 

Rout,  V.  i.     To  assemble  in  a  crowd,  whether  orderly 

or  disorderly  ;  to  collect  in  compauy.     [06s.]       Bacon. 

In  all  that  land  no  Christian[s]  durste  route.    Chaucer. 

Route  (root  or  rout ;  277),  n.  [OF.  &  F.  route,  OF. 
rote,  fr.  L.  rupta  (sc.  via),  fr.  ruptus,  p.  p.  of  rumpere 
to  break ;  hence,  literally,  a  broken  or  beaten  way  or 
path.  See  Rout,  and  cf.  Rut  a  track.]  The  course  or 
way  which  is  traveled  or  passed,  or  is  to  be  passed ;  a 
passing  ;  a  course  ;  a  road  or  path ;  a  march. 

Wide  through  the  f  urzy  field  their  route  they  take.    Gay. 

Rout'er  (rout'er),  TO.  (Carp.)  (a)  A  plane  made  like 
a  spokeshave,  for  working  the  inside  edges  of  circular 
sashes.  (6)  A  plane  with  a  hooked  tool  protruding  far 
below  the  sole,  for  smoothing  the  bottom  of  a  cavity. 

Routhe  (rooth),  n.     Ruth  ;  sorrow.   [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Rou'tl-na-ry  (roo'ti-nS-ry),  a.  Involving,  or  pertam- 
ing  to,  routine  ;  ordinary  ;  customary,    [i?.]     Emerson. 

Rou-tlne'  (roo-ten'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  route  a  path,  way, 
road.  See  Route,  Rote  repetition.]  1.  A  round  of 
business,  amusement,  or  pleasure,  daily  or  frequently 
pursued  ;  especially,  a  course  of  business  or  oftlcial  duties 
regularly  or  frequently  returning. 

2.  Any  regular  course  of  action  or  procedure  rigidly 
adliered  to  by  the  mere  force  of  habit. 

Rou-tin'lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  practice  of  doing  things 
with  undi.srriniiuating,  mechanical  regularity. 

Rou-tln'lst,  n.     One  who  is  habituated  to  a  routine. 

Rout'lsh  (rout'Ish),  a.    Uproarious  ;  riotous.    [06s.] 

Rout'OUS-ly  (rout'tis-iy),  adv.  (Law)  With  that  vio- 
lation of  law  called  a  rout.     See  5th  Rout,  4. 

II  Roux  (riio),  n.  [F.  beurre  roux  brown  butter.] 
(Cookery)  A  thickening,  made  of  flour,  for  soups  and 
gravies. 

Rove  (rov),  1).  t.  [Perhaps  fr.  or  akiu  to  re«v«.]  1.  To 
draw  through  an  eye  or  aperture. 
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2.  To  draw  out  into  flakes ;  to  card,  as  wool.  Jamieson. 

3.  To  twist  slightly ;  to  bring  together,  as  slivers  of 
wool  or  cotton,  and  twist  slightly  before  spinning. 

Rove  (rov),  n.  1.  A  copper  washer  upon  which  the 
end  of  a  nail  is  clinched  in  boat  building. 

2.  A  roll  or  sliver  of  wool  or  cotton  drawn  out  and 
slightly  twisted,  preparatory  to  further  process ;  a  rov- 
ing. 

Rove,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Roved  (rovd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Roving.]  [Cf.  D.  rooven  to  rob  ;  akin  to  E.  reave. 
See  Reave,  Rob.]  1.  To  practice  robbery  on  the  seas  ; 
to  wander  about  on  the  seas  in  piracy.    lObs.]    HaUuyt. 

2.  Hence,  to  wander;  to  ramble;  to  range;  to  go, 
move,  or  pass  without  certain  direction  in  any  manner, 
by  sailing,  walking,  riding,  flying,  or  otherwise. 

For  who  has  power  to  walk  has  power  to  rove.    Arbuthnot. 

3.  (Archery)  To  shoot  at  rovers ;  hence,  to  shoot  at  an 
angle  of  elevation,  not  at  point-blank  (rovers  usually 
being  beyond  the  point-blank  range). 

Fair  Venus'  son,  that  with  thy  cruel  dart 

At  that  good  knight  so  cunningly  didst  rove.    Spenser. 

Syn.  —  To  wander ;  roam ;  range  ;  ramble  ;  stroll. 
Rove,  V.  i.     1.  To  wander  over  or  through. 
Jiovivg  the  field,  I  chanced 
A  goodly  tree  far'distant  to  behold.  Milton. 

2.  To  plow  into  ridges  by  turning  the  earth  of  two  fvir- 
rows  together. 

Rove,  n.    The  act  of  wandering ;  a  ramble. 

In  thy  nocturnal  rove  one  moioent  halt.  Young. 

Eove  beetle  (Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  bee- 
tles of  the  family   Staphylividse,  having 
short  elytra  beneath  which  the  wings  are 
folded  transversely.    They  are  rapid  run- 
ners, and  seldom  fly. 

Rov'er  (rov'er),  n.  [D.  roover  a  rob- 
ber. See  Rove,  v.  i.]  1.  One  who  prac- 
tices robbery  on  the  seas ;  a  pirate. 

Yet  Pompey  the  Great  deserveth  honor  more 
justly  for  scouring  the  seas,  and  taking  from  the  j- 

rovers  846  sail  of  ships.  Holland.        ^ 

2.  One  who  wanders  about  by  sea  or  Eove  Beetle 
land ;  a  wanderer ;  a  rambler.  (StaphyKnus). 

3.  Hence,  t,  fickle,  inconstant  person.  ^'^^■ 

4.  {Croquet)  A  ball  which  has  passed  through  all  the 
hoops  and  would  go  out  if  it  hit  the  stake  but  is  con- 
tinued in  play  ;  also,  the  player  of  such  a  ball. 

5.  {Archery)  (a)  pi.  Casual  marks  at  uncertain  dis- 
tances.   Encyc.  Brit.     (6)  A  sort  of  arrow.     [Ofo.] 

All  sorts,  flights,  rovers,  and  butt  shafts.       B.  Jonson. 

Al  rovers,  at  casual  marks ;  hence,  at  random ;  as, 
shooting  at  rovers.    See  def.  5  (a)  above.  Addison. 

Bound  down  on  every  side  with  many  bands  because  it  shall 
not  run  at  rovers.  Robynson  (More's  Utopia). 

Rov'lng,  n.  1.  The  operation  of  forming  the  rove, 
or  slightly  twisted  sliver  or  roll  of  wool  or  cotton,  by 
means  of  a  machine  for  the  purpose,  called  a  roving 
frame,  or  roving  machine. 

2.  A  roll  or  sliver  of  wool  or  cotton  drawn  out  and 
slightly  twisted ;  a  rove.     See  2d  Rove,  2. 

Kovlng  frame,  Eovtag  machine,  a  machine  for  drawing 
and  twisting  roves  and  winding  them  on  bobbins  for  the 
spinning  machine. 

Rov'lng,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  roves  or  wanders. 

Rov'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  wandering  manner. 

Rov'lng-ness,  n.     The  state  of  roving. 

Row  (rou),  a.  &  adv.  [See  Rodgh.]  Rough ;  stem  ; 
angry.     lObs.l     "Look  he  never  so  rou;."  Chaucer. 

Row,  n.  [A.bbrev.  fr.  rouse,  n.]  A  noisy,  turbulent 
quarrel  or  disturbance ;  a  brawl.     [_Collog.'\  Byron. 

Row  (ro),  n.  [OE.  roive,  rawe,  reioe,  AS.  raw,  rseui  ; 
probably  akin  to  T>.  rij,  G.  reihe;  cf.  Skr.  rekha  a  line, 
stroke.]  A  series  of  persons  or  things  arranged  in  a  con- 
tinued line  ;  a  line  ;  a  rank ;  a  file ;  as,  a  row  of  trees ; 
a  row  of  houses  or  columns. 

And  there  were  windows  in  three  rows.    1  Kings  vii.  4. 
The  bright  oeraphim  in  burning  row.  Milton, 

Kow  cnltmre  (Agric),  the  practice  of  cultivating  crops 
in  drills.  —  Row  of  points  ( Cfeom.),  the  points  on  a  line, 
infinite  in  number,  as  the  points  in  which  a  pencil  of  rays 
is  intersected  by  a  line. 

Row  (ro),  V.  t.  [imp.^Si  p.  p.  Rowed  (rod) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Rowing.]  [AS.  rowan;  akin  to  D.  roeijen,  MHG. 
riiejen,  Dan.  roe,  Sw.  ro,  Icel.  roa,  L.  remus  oar,  Gr. 
eperixov,  Skr.  aritra.  yfS.  Cf.  Rdddee.]  1.  To  propel 
with  oars,  as  a  boat  or  vessel,  along  the  surface  of  water ; 
as,  to  rotv  a  boat. 

2.  To  transport  in  a  boat  propelled  with  oars ;  as,  to 
TOW  the  captain  ashore  in  his  barge. 

Row,  V.  i.     1.  To  use  the  oar ;  as,  to  row  well. 

2.  To  be  moved  by  pars ;  as,  the  boat  rows  easily. 

Row,  n.    The  act  of  rowing  ;  excursion  in  a  rowboat. 

Row'a-ble  (ro'a-b'I),  a.  That  maybe  rowed,  or  rowed 
upon.  "  That  long  barren  fen,  once  rowable."  B.  Jonson. 

Row'an  (ro'an),  n.     Rowan  tree. 

Eowan  berry,  a  berry  of  the  rowan  tree.' 

Row'an  tree'  (tre').  [Cf.  Sw.  rdrin,  Dan.  ronne, 
Icel.  reynir,  and  L.  ornus.}  {Bot.)  A  European  tree 
(Pyrus  auciiparia)  related  to  the  apple,  but  with  pin- 
nate leaves  and  flat  corymbs  of  small  white  flowers  fol- 
lowed by  little  bright  red  berries.  Called  also  roan  tree, 
and  rnountain  ash.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  two 
American  trees  of  similar  habit  {Pyrus  Americana,  and 
P.  sambuei folia). 

Row'boat'  (ro'bof),  n.  A  boat  designed  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  oars  instead  of  sails. 

Row'dy  (rou'dy),  n. ;  pi.  Rowdies  (-diz).  [From 
Rout,  or  Row  a  brawl.]  One  who  engages  in  rows,  or 
noisy  quarrels  ;  a  ruffianly  fellow.  M.  Arnold. 

Row'dy-dow  (-dou),  «.     Hubbub  ;  uproar.    [Vulgar^ 

Row'dy-dOW'dy  (-dy),  a.    Uproarious.     \_Vulgar~\ 

Row'dy-ish,  a.  Resembling  a  rowdy  in  temper  or 
sonduct ;  characteristic  of  a  rowdy. 


Row'dy -ism  (rou'dj^-iz'm),  n.     The  conduct  of  a 

rowdy. 

Rowed  (rod),  a.  Formed  into  a  row,  or  rows  ;  having 
a  row,  or  rows ;  as,  a  twelve-rowed  ear  of  com. 

Row'el  (rou'Sl),  n.  [OF.  roele,  rouele,  properly,  a 
little  wheel,  F.  rouelle  coUop,  slice,  LL.  rotella  a  little 
wheel,  dim.  of  L.  rota  a  wheel.    See  Roll,  and  cf .  Rota.] 

1.  The  little  wheel  of  a  spur,  with  sharp  points. 
"With  sounding  whip,  and  rowels  dyed  in  Mood.    Cowper. 

2.  A  little  flat  ring  or  wheel  on  horses'  bits. 

The  iron  roivels  into  frothy  foam  he  bit.         Spenser. 

3.  {Far.)  A  roll  of  hair,  silk,  etc.,  passed  through  the 
flesh  of  horses,  answering  to  a  seton  in  human  surgery. 

Row'el,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Roweled  (-Sid)  or  Row- 
ELLED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Roweling  or  Rowelling.]  {Far.) 
To  insert  a  rowel,  or  roll  of  hair  or  silk,  into  (as  the  flesh 
of  a  horse).  Mortimer. 

Row'el  bone'  (bon').     See  Rewel  bone.     \_Obs.'] 

Row'en  (rou'Sn),  n.  [Cf .  E.  rough,  OE.  row,  roice.'] 
[Called  also  rowet,  rowett,  rowings,  roughings.^  1.  A 
stubble  field  left  unplowed  till  late  in  the  autuum,  that 
it  may  be  cropped  by  cattle. 

Turn  your  cows,  that  give  milk,  into  your  rowens  till  snow 
comes.  Mortimer. 

2.  The  second  growth  of  grass  in  a  season ;  aftermath. 
[_Prov.  Eng.  &  Local,  U.  S.I 

Row'er  (ro'er),  n.    One  who  rows  with  an  oar. 

Row'ett  (rou'et),  n.    See  Rowen. 

Rowlock  (rofSk,  colloq.  rul'uk),  n.  [For  oarlock  ;  AS. 
arloc,  where  the  second  part  is  akin  to  G.  loch  a  hole,  E 
lock  a  fastening.  See  Oar,  and  Look.]  {Nuut.)  A  con- 
trivance or  arrangement 
serving  as  a  fulcrum  for 
an  oar  in  rowing.  It  con- 
sists sometimes  of  a  notch 
in  the  gunwale  of  a  boat, 
sometimes  of  a  pair  of 
pins  between  which  the 

oar  rests  on  the  edge  of      „     ,    ,        „    .       „ 
the  gunwale,  sometimes       Rowlocks  of  Vanous  Forms, 
of  a  single  pin  passing  through  the  oar,  or  of  a  metal 
fork  or  stirrup  pivoted  in  the  gimwale  and  supporting 
the  oar. 

Rown  (roun),  V.  i.  &  t.    See  Rotjn.    [Oi;?.]    Chaucer. 

Row'port  (ro'port),  n.  {Naut.)  An  opening  in  the 
side  of  small  vessels  of  war,  near  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, to  facilitate  rowing  in  calm  weather. 

Roxntiargh  (rSks'bflrg ;  Scot,  roks'biir'ro),  n.  [From 
the  third  duke  of  Roxburgh  (Scotland),  a  noted  book  col- 
lector who  had  his  books  so  bound.]  A  style  of  book- 
binding in  which  the  back  is  plain  leather,  the  sides 
paper  or  cloth,  the  top  gilt-edged,  but  the  front  and  bot- 
tom left  uncut. 

Roy  (roi),  n.     [F.  roi.']    A  king.     [0J«.] 

Roy,  a.    Royal.     [06«.]  Chapman. 

Roy'al  (roi'al),  a.  [OE.  roial,  riall,  real,  OF.  roial, 
reial,  F.  royal,  fr.  L.  regalis,  fr.  rex,  regis,  king.  See 
Rich,  and  cf.  Regai,  Real  a  coin,  Rial.]  1.  Kingly ; 
pertaining  to  the  crown  or  the  sovereign  ;  suitable  for  a 
king  or  queen ;  regal ;  as,  royal  power  or  prerogative ; 
royal  domains ;  the  royal  family ;  royal  state. 

2.  Noble  ;  generous ;  magnificent ;  princely. 

How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  ?     Shak. 

3.  Under  the  patronage  of  royalty ;  holding  a  charter 
granted  by  the  sovereign ;  as,  the  lioyal  Academy  of 
Arts ;  the  Royal  Society. 

Battle  royaL  See  under  Battle.  —  Royal  bay  (Bot.),  the 
classic  laurel  {Laurus  nobilis). — Royal  eagle.  iZool.)  See 
Golden  eagle,  under  Golden.  —  Royal  fern  (Bot.),  the 
handsome  fern  Osmunda  regalis.  See  Osmund.  —  Royal 
mast  (Naut.),  the  mast  next  above  the  topgallant  mast 
and  usually  the  highest  on  a  square-rigged  vessel.  The 
royal  yard  and  royal  sail  are  attached  to  the  royal  mast. 

—  Royal  metal,  an  old  name  for  gold.  —  Royal  palm  (Bot.), 
a  magnificent  West  Indian  palm  tree  ( Oreoaoxa  regia), 
lately  discovered  also  in  Florida.  —  Royal  pheasant.  See 
CuKASsow.  —  Royal  purple,  an  intense  violet  color,  ver- 
ging toward  blue.  —Royal  tern  (Zo'dl.),  a  large,  crested 
American  tern  (Sterna  maxima).  — 'Royal  tiger.  (Zool.) 
See  Tigee.  —  Royal  touch,  the  touching  of  a  diseased  per- 
son by  the  hand  of  a  king,  with  the  view  of  restoring  to 
health ; — formerly  extensively  practiced,  particularly  for 
the  scrofula,  or  king's  evil. 

Syn.  — Kingly;  regal;  monarchical;  imperial:  king- 
like ;  princely ;  august ;  majestic ;  superb ;  splendid ;  illus- 
trious ;  noble ;  magnanimous. 

Roy'al,  n.  1.  Printing  and  writing  papers  of  partic- 
ular sizes.     See  under  Papee,  n. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  small  sail  immediately  above  the  top- 
gallant sail.  Totten. 

3.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  upper  or  distal  branches  of  an 
antler,  as  the  third  and  fourth  tynes  of  the  antlers  of  a 
stag. 

4.  {&un.)  A  small  mortar. 

5.  {Mil. )  One  of  the  soldiers  of  the  first  regiment  of 
foot  of  the  British  army,  formerly  called  the  Royals, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  regular  corps  in  Europe ; 

—  now  called  the  Royal  Scots. 

6.  An  old  English  coin.     See  RiAl,. 

Roy'al-et  (-et),  n.    A  petty  or  powerless  king.  [iJ.] 

There  were  at  this  time  two  other  royalets,  as  oniy  kings  by 
his  leave.  Fuller. 

Roy'al-ism  (-tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  royaKsms."]  The  prin- 
ciples or  conduct  of  royalists. 

Roy'al-ist,  re.  [Cf.  F.  royaliste."]  An  adherent  of  a 
king  (as  of  Charles  I.  in  England,  or  of  the  Bourbons  in 
France) ;  one  attached  to  monarchical  government. 

Where  Ca'ndish  fought,  the  Royalists  prevailed.    Waller. 

Roy'al-i-za'tion  (-I-za'shiin),  re.  The  act  of  making 
loyal  to  a  king,     [i?.]  Saintsbvry. 

Roy'al-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.    To  make  royal.  Shak. 

Roy'al-ly  (roi'al-1^),  adv.  In  a  royal  or  kingly  man- 
ner ;  like  a  king ;  as  becomes  a  king. 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interred.  Dryden. 


Rojr'al-ty  (roi'al-ty),  re. ;  jpl.  Royalties  (-tlz).    [OF. 

roialle,  royaulte,  F.  royaute.  See  Royal,  and  cf.  Re- 
gality.] 1.  The  state  of  being  royal ;  the  condition  or 
quality  of  a  royal  person ;  kingship ;  kingly  office ;  sov- 
ereignty. 

Hoyalty  by  birth  was  the  sweetest  way  of  majesty.   Holyday. 

2.  The  person  of  a  king  or  sovereign ;  majesty  ;  as,  in 
the  presence  of  royalty. 

For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak.  Shak. 

3.  An  emblem  of  royalty ;  —  usually  in  the  plural, 
meaning  regalia.     \Obs.'\ 

•  Wherefore  do  I  assume 
These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign  ?  Milton. 

4.  Kingliness ;  spirit  of  regal  authority. 

In  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that  which  would  be  fear'd.  Shak. 

5.  Domain  ;  province ;  sphere.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

6.  That  which  is  due  to  a  sovereign,  as  a  seigniorage 
on  gold  and  silver  coined  at  the  mint,  metals  taken  from 
mines,  etc.  ;  the  tax  exacted  in  lieu  of  such  share  ;  im- 
periality. 

7.  A  share  of  the  product  or  profit  (as  of  a  mine, 
forest,  etc.),  reserved  by  the  owner  for  permitting  an- 
other to  use  the  property. 

8.  Hence  {Com.),  a  duty  paid  by  a  manufacturer  to 
the  owner  of  a  patent  or  a  copyright  at  a  certain  rate  for 
each  article  manufactured  ;  or,  a  percentage  paid  to  the 
owner  of  an  article  by  one  who  hires  the  use  of  it. 

Royne  (roin),  v.  t.    [F.  rogner,  OF.  rooignier,  to  clip, 
pare,  scrape,  fr.  L.  rotundus  round.     See  Rotund.]     To  J 
bite  ;  to  gnaw.     [Written  also  roin.'\     [06*.]      Spenser.,  j 

Royn'lsh,  a.  [F.  rogneux,  from  rogne  scab,  mange, ! 
itch.]  Mangy ;  scabby  ;  hence,  mean  ;  paltry  ;  trouble-  j 
some.  [Written  also  roinish.']  [Oi«.]  "  The  royniah  \ 
clown."  Shak. 

Roys'ter  (rois'ter),  Roys'ter-er  (-er),  n.  Same  aa 
Roister,  Roisterer. 

Roys'ton  crow'  (rois'tfin  kro').  [So  called  from 
Royston,  a  town  in  England.]  (Zool.)  See  Hooded  crow, 
under  Hooded. 

Roy'te-let  (roi'te-lSt),  re.  [F.  roiielei,  dim.  of  roi 
king.]     A  little  king.     lArchaic']       Heylin.    Bancroft. 

Roy'tish  (roi'tish),  a.  [Prob.  for  riolish,  from  riot, 
like  Scot,  roytous  for  riotous.']    Wild  ;  irregular.    [06«.] 

Rub  (rub),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Rubbed  (riSbd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Rubbing.]  [Probably  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W. 
rhwbiaw,  Gael,  rub.]  1.  To  subject  (a  body)  to  the 
action  of  something  moving  over  its  surface  with  pres- 
sure and  friction,  especially  to  the  action  of  something 
moving  back  and  forth ;  as,  to  rub  the  flesh  with  the 
hand ;  to  rub  wood  with  sandpaper. 

It  shall  be  expedient,  after  that  the  body  is  cleansed,  to  rub 
the  body  with  a  coarse  linen  cloth.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  To  move  over  the  surface  of  (a  body)  with  pressure 
and  friction  ;  to  graze ;  to  chafe ;  as,  the  boat  rubs  the 
ground. 

3.  To  cause  (a  body)  to  move  with  pressure  and  fric- 
tion along  a  surface ;  as,  to  rub  the  hand  over  the  body. 

Two  bones  rubbed  hard  against  one  another.     Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  spread  s  substance  thinly  over ;  to  smear. 

The  smoothed  plank,  .  .  . 
New  rubbed  with  balm.  Milton. 

6.  To  scour ;  to  burnish  ;  to  polish ;  to  brighten  ;  to 
cleanse  ;  —  often  vrith  up  or  over  ;  as,  to  rub  up  silver. 

The  whole  business  of  our  redemption  is  to  rub  over  the  de- 
faced copy  of  the  creation.  South, 
6.  To  hinder ;  to  cross  ;  to  thwart.    fJJ.] 
'Tis  the  duke's  pleasure. 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubbed  nor  stopped.  Shak. 
To  nib  down,    (a)  To  clean  by  rubbing;  to  comb  or 
curry ;  as,  to  rub  down  a  horse,    (b)  To  reduce  or  remove 
by  rubbing ;  as,  to  rub  down  the  rough  points.  —  To  mb 
off,  to  clean  anything  by  rubbing ;  to  separate  by  fric- 
tion ;  as,  to  rub  <y/  rust.  —  To  rub  out,  to  remove  or  seji- 
arate  by  friction  ;  to  erase ;  to  obliterate  ;  as,  to  rub  out 
a  mark  or  letter ;  to  rub  out  a  stain.  —  To  rub  up.    (a)  To 
burnish ;  to  polish ;  to  clean,    (b)  To  excite  ;  to  awaken ; 
to  rouse  to  action ;  as,  to  rub  up  the  memory. 

Rub,  V.  i.  1.  To  move  along  the  surface  of  a  body 
with  pressure ;  to  grate ;  as,  a  wheel  rubs  against  the 
gatepost. 

2.  To  fret ;  to  chafe ;  as,  to  rub  upon  a  sore. 

3.  To  move  or  pass  with  difficulty ;  as,  to  rub  through 
woods,  as  huntsmen  ;  to  ?v/J  through  the  world. 

To  rub  along  or  on,  to  go  on  with  difficulty ;  as,  they 
manage,  with  strict  economy,  to  rub  along.    [  Colloq.] 

Rub,  re.  [Cf.  W.  rhwb.  See  Rub,  v.  t.]  1.  The  act 
of  rubbing ;  friction. 

2.  That  which  rubs  ;  that  which  tends  to  hinder  or 
obstruct  motion  or  progress;  hindrance;  obstruction; 
an  impediment ;  especially,  a  difficulty  or  obstruction 
hard  to  overcome ;  a  pinch. 

Every  ruh  is  smoothed  on  our  way.  Shak. 

To  sleep,  perchance  to  dream  ;  ay,  there 's  the  rub.    Shak. 

Upon  this  rub,  the  English  ambassadors  thought  fit  to  demur. 

Hayward. 

One  knows  not,  certainly,  what  other  rubs  might  have  been 

ordained  for  us  by  a  wise  Providence.  W.  Besant. 

3.  Inequality  of  surface,  as  of  the  ground  in  the  game 
of  bowls  ;  unevenness.  Shak 

4.  Something  grating  to  the  feelings ;  sarcasm ;  joke ; 
as,  a  hard  rub. 

5.  Imperfection  ;  failing  ;  fault.    [Obs.]   Beau.  &  Fl. 

6.  A  chance.     [Obs.] 

Flight  shall  leave  no  Greek  a  nib.         Chapmon. 
7-  A  stone,  commonly  flat,  used  to  sharpen  cutting 
tools ;  a  whetstone  ;  — called  also  rubstone. 

Rub  Iron,  an  iron  guard  on  a  wagon  body,  against 
which  a  wheel  rubs  when  cramped  too  much. 

Rub'a-dub'  (rub'a-dfib'),  re,.  The  sound  of  a  drum 
when  continuously  beaten  ;  hence,  a  clamorous,  repeated 
sound  ;  a  clatter. 

The  ruhadub  of  the  abolition  presses.    D.  TVebster» 
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II  Rn-ba'tO  (roo-ba'to),  a.     [It.]     Kobbed  ;  borrowed. 

II  Tempo  rubato.  [It.]  (iI/«.?.)  Borrowed  time  ;  — a  term 
applied  to  a  style  of  performance  in  which  some  tones  are 
held  longer  than  their  legitimate  time,  wliile  others  are 
proportionally  curtailed. 

RubOiage  (rub'baj ;  48),  n.  Rubbish.  [0J«.] 
Rub'iier  (rub'ber),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
rubs.  Specifically  ;  (a)  An  instrument  or  thing  used  in 
rubbing,  polishing,  or  cleaning.  (6)  A  coarse  file,  or  the 
rough  part  of  a  file,  (c)  A  whetstone ;  a,  rubstone.  (d) 
Ad  eraser,  usually  made  of  caoutchouc,  (e)  The  cushion 
of  an  electrical  machine.  (/)  One  who  performs  mas- 
sage, especially  in  a  Turkish  bath,  (g)  Something  that 
chafes  or  annoys ;  hence,  something  that  grates  on  the 
feelings ;  a  sarcasm ;  a  rub.  Thackeray. 

2.  In  some  games,  as  whist,  the  odd  game,  as  the 
third  or  the  fifth,  when  there  is  a  tie  between  the 
players ;  as,  to  play  the  rubber ;  also,  a  contest  deter- 
mined by  the  winning  of  two  out  of  threa  games ;  as,  to 
play  a  rubber  of  whist.  Beaconsfield.  "A  rubber  of 
cribbage."    Dickens. 

3.  India  rubber ;  caoutchouc. 

4.  An  OTershoe  made  of  India  rubber.     [_Colloq.'\ 

Antimony  rubber,  an  elastic  durable  variety  of  vulcan- 
ized caoutchouc  of  a  red  color.  It  contains  antimony 
sulphide  as  an  important  constituent.  —  Hard  rubber,  a 
kind  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc  which  nearly  resembles 
horn  in  texture,  rigidity,  etc.  —  India  rubber,  caout- 
chouc. See  CAotTTCHOuc.  —  Rubber  cloth,  cloth  covered 
with  caoutchouc  for  excluding  water  or  moisture.  —  Rub- 
ber dam  (DenHslry),  a  shield  of  thin  sheet  rubber  clasped 
around  a  tooth  to  exclude  saliva  from  the  tooth. 

Rnb'bldge  (-bTj),  n.    Rubbish.     [OJi.]        Bp.  Hall. 

Rub'blhg,  a.  &  n.  from  Rub,  v. 

Rub'blsh  (-btsh),  n.  [OE.  robows,  robeux,  rubble, 
originally  an  Old  French  plural  from  an  assumed  dim.  of 
robe,  probably  in  the  sense  of  trash;  cf.  It.  robaccia 
trash,  roba  stuS,  goods,  wares,  robe.  Thus,  etymolog- 
ically  rubbish  is  the  pi.  of  rubble.  See  Robk,  and  cf. 
Rubble.]  Waste  or  rejected  matter;  anything  worth- 
less ;  valueless  stuff ;  trash ;  especially,  fragments  of 
building  materials  or  fallen  buildings ;  ruins ;  debris. 

What  rvbbish  and  what  offal  I  Shak. 

He  eaw  the  town's  one  half  in  rubbish  lie.     Dryden. 

EnbbiBh  pulley.    Bee  Oin  block,  imder  Gin. 

Rub'blsh-y  (-jr),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rubbish  ;  of 
the  quality  of  rubbish ;  trashy.  De  Quincey. 

Rub'ble  (r\5b'b'l),  n.     [From  an  assumed  Old  French 
dim.  of  robe.     See  RnBBisH.]     1.  Water-worn  or  rough 
broken  stones,  broken  bricks,  etc.,  used  in  coarse  ma- 
sonry, or  to  fill  up  between  the  facing  courses  of  walls. 
Inside  [the  wall]  there  was  rubble  or  mortar.    Joweit  (Thucyd.). 

2.  Rough  stone  as  it  comes  from  the  quarry ;  also,  a 
quarryman's  term  for  the  upper  fragmentary  and  decom- 
posed portion  of  a  mass  of  stone  ;  brash.      Brande  &  C. 

3.  (Geol.)  A  mass  or  stratum  of  fragments  of  rock 
lying  under  the  alluvium,  and  derived  from  the  neigh- 
boring rock.  Lyell. 

4.  pi.  The  whole  of  the  bran  of  wheat  before  it  is 
sorted  into  pollard,  bran,  etc.    [Prov.  Eng.']   Simmonds. 

Coufsed  rubble,  rubble  masonry  in  which  courses  are 
formed  by  levebng  off  the  work  at  certain  heights. 

Rub'ble-Stone'  f-ston'),  n.    See  Rubble,  1  and  2. 

Rub'ble-work'  (-wQrk'),  n.  Masonry  constructed  of 
unsquared  stones  that  are  irregular  in  size  and  shape. 

Rub'bly  (-blj^),  a.    Relating  to,  or  containing,  rubble. 

RU-bed'1-nous  (ru-bSdl-nOs),  a.  [L.  rubedo  red- 
ness, f  r.  rubere  to  be  red.]    Reddish.     [J2.]    M.  Stuart. 

Rn'be-fa'cient  (rvj'be-fa'shent),  a.  [L.  rubefaciens, 
p.  pr.  of  rubefacere  to  make  red ;  rubere  to  be  red  -|-  fa- 
cere  to  make.]  Making  red. —re.  (Med.)  An  external 
application  which  produces  redness  of  the  skin. 

Ru'be-lac'tion  (-fSk'shun),  n.  The  act  or  process  of 
making  red. 

Ru'be-let  (ru'be-lgt),  n.    A  little  ruby.  Herrick. 

II  Ru-bel'la  (ru-b51'm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  rubellus  red- 
dish.] (Med.)  An  acute  specific  disease  with  a  dusky 
red  cutaneous  eruption  resembling  that  of  measles,  but 
unattended  by  catarrhal  symptoms;  —  called  also  Ger- 
man measles. 

Ru-belle'  (ru-b51'),  re.  [L.  rubellus  reddish.]  A  red 
color  used  in  enameling.  TVeale. 

Ru'bel-llte  (ru'bSl-lit),  n.  [L.  rubellus  reddish,  dim. 
ot  ruber  red.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  tourmaline  varying 
in  color  from  a  pale  rose  red  to  a  deep  ruby,  and  con- 
taining lithium. 

II  Ru-be'0-la  (ru-be'o-la),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  ruber  red.] 
(Med.)  (a)  The  measles,     (b)  Rubella. 

Ru'ber-y-thrln'lc  (ru'ber-T-thrin'Ik),  a.  [L.  ruber 
red  -f-  enjthrin.']  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
an  acid  extracted  from  madder  root.  It  is  a  yellow  crys- 
talline substance  from  which  alizarin  is  obtained. 

Ru-bes'cence  (ru-bSs'sens),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  rubescent ;  a  reddening  ;  a  flush. 

Ru-bes'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  rubescens,  -ends,  p.  pr.  of 
rubescere  to  grow  red,  v.  incho.  from  rubere  to  be  red : 
cf.  F.  rubescent.  See  Ruby.]  Growing  or  becoming 
red  ;  tending  to  redness. 

Ru'bl-a'ceous  (ru'bl-a'shiSs),  a.  [L.  ruhia  madder, 
ir.  rubeus  rei.']  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  very  large 
natural  order  of  plants  (liitbiacese)  named  after  the  mad- 
der (Rubia  tinctoria),  and  including  about  three  hundred 
and  seventy  genera  and  over  four  thousand  species. 
Among  them  are  the  coffee  tree,  the  trees  yielding  Peru- 
vian bark  and  quinine,  the  madder,  the  quaker  ladies, 
and  the  trees  bearing  the  edible  fruits  called  genipap  and 
Sierr  ,  Leone  peach,  besides  many  plants  noted  for  the 
beauty  or  the  fragrance  of  their  blossoms. 

Ru'bl-a-Cln  (ru'bT-a-sIn),  re.  [L.  rubia  madder,  fr. 
rubeus  red.]  (Chem.)  A  substance  found  in  madder 
root,  and  probably  identical  with  ruberythrinic  acid. 

RuTjl-an  (ru'bT-an),  n.     [L.  rubia  madder,  fr.  rubeus 


red.]    (Chem.)  One  of  several  color-producing  gluco- 
sides  found  in  madder  root. 

Ru'bi-an'ic  (ru'bi-Sn'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  derived  from,  rubian  ;  specifically,  designating  an  acid 
called  also  ruberythrinic  acid.     [06«.] 

Ru'bl-ble  (ru'bl-b'l),  re.    A  ribible.    [Obs.']    Chaucer. 

Ru'bi-can  (ru'bi-kan),  a.  [F.]  Colored  a  prevail- 
ing red,  bay,  sorrel,  or  black,  with  flecks  of  white  or  gray 
especially  on  the  flanks ;  —  said  of  horses.  Smart. 

RuHjl-celle  (-sel),  re.  [Cf.  F.  rubacelle,  rubicelle,  fr. 
L.  rubeus  red,  reddish.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  ruby  of  a 
yellowish  red  color,  from  Brazil. 

Ru'bi-can  (ru'bi-kon),  re.  (Anc.  Geog.)  A  small  river 
which  separated  Italy  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  province 
allotted  to  Julius  Caesar. 

11^°"  By  leading  an  army  across  this  river,  contrary  to 
the  prohibition  of  the  civil  government  at  Rome,  Caesar 
precipitated  the  civil  war  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Fompey  and  the  overthrow  of  the  senate ;  hence,  the 
phrase  to  pass  or  cross  the  Rubicon  signifies  to  take  the 
decisive  step  by  which  one  is  committed  to  a  hazardous 
enterprise  from  which  there  is  no  retreat. 

Ru'bi-cund  (-kund),  a.  [L.  rubicundus,  fr.  rubere  to 
be  red,  akin  to  ruber  red.  See  Red.]  Inclining  to 
redness ;  ruddy ;  red.  "  His  rubicund  face."  Longfellow. 

Ru'bl-cun'dl-ty  (-kiin'di-ty),  re.  [LL.  rubicunditas.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  rubicund  ;  ruddiness. 

To  parade  your  rubicundity  and  gray  hairs.     Walpole. 

Rn-bid'lo  (ru-bid'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  rubidium  ;  containing  rubidium. 

RuHbl-dlne  (ru'bT-dtn  or  -den),  re.  (Chem.)  A  nitrog- 
enous base  homologous  with  pyridine,  obtained  from  coal 
tar  as  an  oily  liquid,  C^HjyN  ;  also,  any  one  of  the  group 
of  metameric  compounds  of  which  rubidine  is  the  type. 

Rn-bld'l-um  (ru-bld'i-iim),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  rubidus 
red,  fr.  rubere  to  be  red.  So  called  from  two  dark  red 
spectroscopic  lines  by  means  of  which  it  was  discovered 
in  the  lepidolite  from  Rozena,  Moravia.  See  Rubicund.] 
(Chem.)  A  rare  metallic  element.  It  occurs  quite 
widely,  but  in  small  quantities,  and  always  combined. 
It  is  isolated  as  a  soft  yellowish  white  metal,  analogous 
to  potassium  in  most  of  its  properties.  Symbol  Rb. 
Atomic  weight,  85.2. 

Ru-bil'ic  (ru-blflk),  a.  [L.  rtiber  red  -f-  facere  to 
make.]     Making  red  ;  as,  rubific  rays.  Grew. 

Ru'bl-fl-ea'Uon  (ri^'bT-fl-ka'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  rubifi- 
cation.2    The  act  of  making  red.  Howell. 

Runti-form  (ru'bt-f6rm),  a.  [L.  ruber  red  +  -form.'] 
Having  the  nature  or  quality  of  red ;  as,  the  rubiform 
rays  of  the  sun.     [JJ.]  .Sir  I.  Newton. 

Ru'bl-ly  (-fl),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  rubefxer.  See  Rubific]  To 
redden,     [i?.]     "  Waters  rubifying."  Chaucer. 

Ru-blg'i-nose'  (ru-blj'T-nos'),  j  a.     [L.    rubiginosus, 

Ru-big'i-nous  (ru'-bTj'i-nus),  j  fr.  rubigo,  robigo, 
rust:  cf.  F .  rtibigineux.']  (5o<.)  Having  the  appearance 
or  color  of  iron  rust ;  rusty-looking. 

II  Rn-bl'gO  (ru-b!'g6),  n.  [L.  rubigo,  robigo,  rust  of 
metals,  rust,  blight.]    (Bot.)  Same  as  Rust,  n.,  2. 

Rn'bin  (ru'bin),  re.  [Cf.  LL.  rubinus,  It.  rubino.  See 
Ruby.]    A  ruby.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Ru'bl-OUS  (iTi'bl-iis),  o.  [L.  rubeus,  fr.  rubere  to  be 
red.     See  Rouoe.]     Red ;  ruddy.     [Ois.]  Shak. 

Ru'bi-re'tin  (ni'bT-re'tln),  n.  [ijujran  +  Gr.  pijri'i/i) 
resin.]  (Chem.)  One  of  the  red  dye  products  extracted 
from  madder  root,  and  probably  identical  with  ruber- 
ythrinic acid. 

Rn'ble  (ru'b'l),  n.  [Russ.  ruble.']  The  unit  of  mone- 
tary value  in  Russia.  It  is  divided  into  100  copecks,  and 
in  the  gold  coin  of  the  realm  (as  in  the  five  and  ten  ruble 
pieces)  is  worth  about  77  cents.  The  silver  ruble  is  a 
coin  worth  about  60  cents.    [Written  also  rouble.] 

Ru'brlc  (ru'brik),  re.  [OE.  rubriche,  OF.  rubriche, 
F.  rubrique  (cf.  It.  rubrica),  fr.  L.  rubrica  red  earth 
for  coloring,  red  chalk,  the  title  of  a  law  (because  writ- 
ten in  red),  fr.  ruber  red.  See  Red.]  That  part  of  any 
work  in  the  early  manuscripts  and  typography  which 
was  colored  red,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  portions. 
Hence,  specifically  :  (a)  A  titlepage,  or  part  of  it,  espe- 
cially that  giving  the  date  and  place  of  printing  ;  also,  the 
initial  letters,  etc.,  when  printed  in  red.  (b)  (Law  books) 
The  title  of  a  statute ;  —  so  called  as  being  anciently 
written  in  red  letters.  Bell,  (c)  (Liturgies)  The  di- 
rections and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  service,  formerly 
written  or  printed  in  red ;  hence,  also,  an  ecclesiastical 
or  episcopal  injunction  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

All  the  clergy  in  England  solemnly  pledge  themselves  to  ob- 
serve the  rubrics.  Hook, 
(d)  Hence,  that  which  is  established  or  settled,  as  by 
authority ;  a  thing  definitely  settled  or  fixed.      Cowper. 

Nay,  as  a  duty,  it  had  no  place  or  rubric  in  human  concep- 
tions before  Christianity.  De  Quincey. 

Ru'brlc,  V.  t.  To  adorn  with  red ;  to  redden  ;  to  ru- 
bricate,    [i?.]  Johnson. 

Ru'brlc  (ru'brtk),       )  a.     1.  Colored  in,  or  marked 

Ru'bric-al  (-bri-kol),  j     with,  red  ;  placed  in  rubrics. 
What  though  my  name  stood  rubric  on  the  walls 
Or  plnistered  posts,  with  claps,  in  capitals  ?  Pope. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  rubric  or  rubrics.  "Bu- 
brical  eccentricities."  C.  Kingsley. 

Ru'brl-Cate  (ru'brT-kSt),  a.  [L.  rubricatns,  p.  p.  of 
rubricare  to  color  red.  See  Rubeio, /».]  Marked  with 
red.  Spelman. 

Ru'bll-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  To  mark  or  distinguish  with 
red  ;  to  arrange  as  in  a  rubric  ;  to  establish  in  a  settled 
and  unchangeable  form.  Foxe. 

A  system  .  .  .  according  to  which  the  thoughts  of  men  were 
to  be  classed  and  rubricated  forever  after.  Hare. 

Ru-brl'clan  (ru-brTsh'Au),  )  re.      One    skilled   in,  or 

Ru'brl-clst  (rn'brI-sTst),  )  tenaciously  adhering  to, 
the  rubric  or  rubrics. 

Ru-brlc'1-ty  (ru-brTs'T-tJ),  n.    Redness.     \_R.] 

Rub'Stone'  (rBb'ston'),  n.  A  stone  for  scouring  or 
rubbing ;  a  whetstone ;  a  rub. 


II  Ru'bns  (rn'biis),  n.  [L.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  rosa. 
ceous  plants,  including  the  raspberry  and  blackberry. 

Ru'by  (rvi'by),  re.  ;  pi.  Rubies  (-biz).  [F.  rubis  (cf. 
Pr.  robi),  LL.  rubinus,  robinus,  fr.  L.  rubeus  red,  red- 
dish, akin  to  ruber.  See  Rouge,  Red.]  1.  (Min.)  A 
precious  stone  of  a  carmine  red  color,  sometimes  verging 
to  violet,  or  Intermediate  between  carmine  and  hyacinth 
red.     It  is  a  red  crystallized  variety  of  corundum. 

11^°°  Besides  the  true  or  Oriental  ruby  above  defined, 
there  are  the  balas  ruby,  or  ruby  spinel,  a  red  variety  of 
spinel,  and  the  rock  ruby,  a  red  variety  of  garnet. 

Oi  rubies,  sapphires,  and  of  pearles  white,        Chaucer. 

2.  The  color  of  a  ruby ;  carmine  red ;  a  red  tint. 

The  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  has  the  color  of  the  ruby,  as  red  wine. 
Hence,  a  red  blain  or  carbuncle. 

4.  (Pn'rei.)  See  A&atb,  re.,  2.     [Eng.] 

5.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  species  of  South  American  humming 
bii'ds  of  the  genus  Clytolsema.  The  males  have  a  ruby- 
colored  throat  or  breast. 

Ruby  of  arsenic.  Ruby  of  stilphuT  (Chem.),  a  glassy  sub- 
stance of  a  red  color  and  a  variable  comporition,  but  al- 
ways consisting  chiefly  of  the  disulphide  of  arsenic ;  — 
called  also  rwjj/ iM/»A!<r.  —  Ruby  of  zinc  (J/ire.),  zinc  sul- 
phide ;  the  mineral  zinc  blende  or  sphalerite.  —  Ruby 
silver  {Min.),  red  silver.    See  under  Red. 

Ru'by,  a.    Ruby-colored ;  red ;  as,  ruby  lips. 

Ru'by,  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Rubied  (ru'bid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
t'6.  re.  Rubying.]    To  make  red ;  to  redden.    IB.]    Pope. 

Ru'by-tall'  (-tal'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  A  European  gold  wasp 
(Chrysis  ignita)  which  has  the  under  side  of  the  abdo- 
men bright  red,  and  the  other  parts  deep  bluish  green, 
with  a  metallic  luster.  The  larva  is  parasitic  in  the  nests 
of    other 


Common  Rubythroat  iTrochiluss 
colubris).  a  Male  ;  6  Female  ; 
c  Nest.    «) 


and  of  bees. 
Ru'by-tailed' 

(-tald'),  a.   Hav- 
ing the  tail,  or 
lower  part  of  the 
body,  bright  red. 
Ru'by-throat' 
(-throf),  re.  (Zo- 
ol.)  Any  one  of 
numerous    s  p  e- 
cies  of  humming 
birds  belonging  to  Trochi^ 
lus,   Calypte,  Stellula, 
and  allies,  in  which  the 
male  has  on  the  throat  a 
brilliant  patch   of   red 
feathers  having  metallic 
reflections ;  esp.,the  com- 
mon   humming    bird    of 
the  Eastern  United  States 
(Trochilus  colubris). 

Ru'by-wood'  (-wd5d'), 
re.  Red  sandalwood.  See 
under  Sandalwood. 

Rn-cer'vlne  (ru-ser'vin),  a.  [NL.  Bucervus,  the  ge- 
nus, f  r.  NL.  BuBa,  a  certain  genus  of  deer 
(Malay  rusa  deer)  +  Cervus.]  (Zo'ol.) 
Of,  like,  or  pertaining  to,  a  deer  of  the 
genus  Bucervus,  which  includes  the 
swamp  deer  of  India. 

Ruche  (robsh),  re.  [!b.  ruche  ruche, 
beehive,  OF.  rusche  a  beehive,  which  was 
formerly  made  of  the  bark  of  trees ;  cf. 
W.  rhisg,  rhisgl,  bark,  Gael,  rusg  bark, 
rmd.]  1.  A  plaited,  quilled,  or  goffered  Rucervine  Ant- 
i  ■    -^  J 1  i     ., ,  1.1.  i.  ler.     a  Brow 

strip  of  lace,  net,  ribbon,  or  other  mate-      Tyne  j  6  Trcs- 
rial, — used  in  place  of  collars  or  cuffs,       tvne  ;'c  Royal 
and  as  a  trimming  for  women's  dresses      Tyne. 
and  bonnets.     [Written  also  rouche.] 

2.  A  pile  of  arched  tiles,  used  to  catch  and  retain, 
oyster  spawn. 

Ruch'lng,  n.    A  ruche,  or  ruches  collectively. 

Rnck(rak),  re.   A  roc.  \_Obs.  or Prov.  Eng.]  Drayton. 

Ruck,  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rucked  (rifkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Rucking.]  [Icel.  hrukkast  to  wrinkle,  hrukka 
wrinkle,  fold.]  To  draw  into  wrinkles  or  unsightly 
folds ;  to  crease  ;  as,  to  ruck  up  a  carpet.  Smart. 

Ruck,  re.  [Icel.  hrukka.  Cf.  Ruck,  v.  t.]  A  wrinkle 
or  crease  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  in  needlework. 

Ruck,  V.  i.    [Cf.  Dan.    ruge  to  brood,  to  hatch.] 

To  cower ;  to  huddle  together  ;  to  squat ;  to  sit,  as  a  hen 

on  eggs.     lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Gower.    South. 

The  sheep  that  rouketh  in  the  fold.  Chaucer. 

Ruck,  re.  [Cf.  Rick.]  1.  A  heap ;  a  rick.  [Prov. 
Eng.  &  Scot.] 

2.  The  common  sort,  whether  persons  or  things ;  as, 
the  ruck  in  a  horse  race.     ICollog.] 

The  ruck  in  society  as  a  whole.     Loruf.  Sat.  JJev. 

Ruc-ta'tlon  (riSk-ta'shtin),  re.  [L.  ructatio,  f r.  ructare 
to  belch  :  cf.  F.  nictation.]    The  act  of  belching  wind. 

Ruc'tion  (riik'shun),  n.  An  uproar;  a  quarrel;  a 
noisy  outbreak.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Rud  (riid),  re.  [AS.  rndu,  akin  to  re&d  red.  V113. 
See  Red,  and  cf.  Ruddy.]     1.  Redness  ;  blusli.     [Obs.] 

2.  Ruddle  ;  red  ocher. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  The  rudd. 

Rud,  V.  t.    To  make  red.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Rudd  (rtld),  re.     [See  RuD,  n.]   (Zo'ol.)  A  fresh-water 
European  fish  of  the  Carp 
family   (Leucisciis    enjthro- 
phthalmus).    It  is  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  roaoli, 

but  it  has  the  dorsal  flu  far-  N  ^r'^'f*'S>'>~^J.'".''V',' ;/  'iS^ 
ther  back,  a  stouter  body, 
and  red  irises.  Called  also 
redeye,  rond,  fxnscale,  and 
shnllou.  A  blue  variety  is 
calh'd  azvrine,  or  blue  roach. 

Rud'der  (rtid'der),  »i.  A  riddle  or  sieve.  [Prov.  ling.'} 


Hiul.l. 
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Rnfl'der  (riSd'der),  n.     [OE.  rother,  AS.  roSer  a  pad- 
dle ;  akin  to  D.  roer  rudder,  oar, 
G.  ruder,  OHG.  ruodar,  Sw.  roder, 
ror,  Dan.   roer,    ror.     V8.     See 
Eow  to  propel  with  an  oar,  and 
cf.  Rother.]    1.  {Naut.)  The  me- 
chanical  appliance  by  means    of   (i^ 
which  a  vessel  is  guided  or  steered 
when  in  motion.    It  is  a  broad  and 
flat  blade  made  of  wood  or  iron, 
with  a  long  shank,  and  is  fastened     a  Tiller  ;  b  Rudder. 
in  an  upright  position,  usually  by 

one  edge,  to  the  sternpost  of  the  vessel  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  be  turned  from  side  to  side  in  the  water  by 
means  of  a  tiller,  wheel,  or  other  attachment. 

2.  Fig. :  That  which  resembles  a  rudder  as  a  guide  or 
governor  ;  that  which  guides  or  governs  the  course. 

For  rhyme  the  ruaaer  is  of  verses.  Hudihras. 

Balance  rudder  (Naut),  a  rudder  pivoted  near  the  mid- 
dle instead  of  at  the  edge,  —  common  on  sharpies.  —  Drop 
rudder  (Nmit.),  a  rudder  extending  below  the  keel  so  as  to 
be  more  effective  in  steermg.  —  Rudder  chain  (Naut.),  one 
of  the  loose  chains  or  ropes  which  fasten  the  rudder  to 
the  quarters  to  prevent  its  loss  in  case  it  gets  unshipped, 
and  for  operating  it  in  case  the  tiller  or  the  wheel  is 
broken.— Rudder  coat  {Nnvt.),  a  covering  of  tarred  canvas 
used  to  prevent  water  from  entering  the  rudderhole.  — 
Rudder  fish.  (Zo'dl.) 
ia]   The    pilot    fish. 

(b)  The  amber  fish 
( Seriola  zonal  a), 
which  is  bluish,  hav- 
ing six  broad  black 

bands,     (c)  A  plain         ^  

greenish    black         — ^w^fmm ni 'fl^^^?'      8 

American  fish  {Lei- 

rus  perciformis) ', —  ^ 

called  &\sohlackrud-  b]^,,^  Rudder  Fish  {Leirus perciformis). 

der  fish,  logflsh,  and 

barrel  flsh.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  fishes  which 
follow  vessels.  —  Rudder  pendants  (iVaw^),  ropes  connected 
with  the  rudder  chains. 

Rud'der-head'  (-hgd'),  «■  [Naut.)  The  upper  end  of 
the  rudderpost,  to  which  the  tiller  is  attached. 

Rud'der-hole'  (-hoi'),  n.    (Naut.)  The  hole  in  the  deck 

irough  which  the  rudderpost  passes. 

Rud'der-less,  a.     Without  a  rudder. 

Rud'der-post'  (-post'),  n.  (Naut.)  The  shank  of  a 
jdder,  liaving  the  blade  at  one  end  and  the  attachments 
5r  operating  it  at  the  other. 

Rud'der-StOCk'  (-stok'),  n.  (Natit.)  The  main  part  or 
lade  of  the  rudder,  which  is  connected  by  hinges,  or  the 
ik«,  with  the  sternpost  of  a  vessel. 

Rud'died  (rud'did),  a.    Made  ruddy  or  red. 

Rud'dl-ly  (-di-ly),  adv.     In  a  ruddy  manner.    Byron. 

Rad'dl-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ruddy ; 
13,  the  ruddiness  of  the  cheeks  or  the  sky. 

Rud'dle  (rud'd'I),  V.  i.     To  raddle  or  twist.     \_Obs.'\ 

Rud'dle,  n.     A  riddle  or  sieve.     \_Obs.']  Holland. 

Rud'dle,  n.  [See  Rtjd  ;  cf.  Reddle.]  (Min.)  A  species 
of  red  earth  colored  by  iron  sesquioxide  ;  red  ocher. 

Rud'dle,  V.  t.    To  mark  with  ruddle ;  to  raddle  ;  to 

rouge.     "Their  rudfrted  cheeks."  Thackeray. 

A  fair  sheep  newly  ruddled.    Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 

Rud'dock  (rud'duk),  n.  [AS.  rudduc  ;  cf.  W.  rhuddog 
the  redbreast.  V113.  See  Run,  n.]  [Written  also  rad- 
dock.']  1.  (.^ooZ.)  The  European  robm.  "The  tame  r«d- 
dock  and  the  coward  kite."  Chaucer. 

2.  A  piece  of  gold  money; — probably  because  the 
gold  of  coins  was  often  reddened  by  copper  alloy.  Called 
also  red  ruddock,  and  golden  ruddock.    [06i.] 

Great  pieces  of  gold,  .  .  .  red  ruddocl:^.  Florio. 

Rud'dy  (-dy),  a.  \Compar.  Rdddiee  (-di-er) ;  superl. 
Ruddiest.]  [AS.  rudig.  See  Rdd,  n.]  1.  Of  a  red 
color ;  red,  or  reddish  ;  as,  a  ruddy  sky ;  a  ruddy  flame. 

Milton. 
They  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies.    Lam.  iv.  7. 

2.  Of  a  lively  flesh  color,  or  the  color  of  the  human 
skin  in  high  health  ;  as,  ruddy  cheeks  or  lips.      Dryden. 

Ruddy  duck  (Zodl.),  an  American  duck  (Erismatura  m- 
bida)  having  a  broad  bill 
and  a  wedge-shaped  tail  n 
composed  of  stiff,  sharp 
feathers.     The  adult 
male   is   rich   brovmish 
red  on  the  back,  sides, 
and  neck,  black  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  nape, 
wings,  and   tail,  and 
white    on    the    cheeks. 
The  female  and  young  -^^ 
male    are   dull    brown  ^K^ 
mixed  with  blackish  on      ^    Ruaay  Duck.    Male. 
the   back;    grayish   be- 
low.   CaDed  also  dunbird,  dundiver,  ruddy  diver,  stiff- 
tail,  spinetail,  hardhead,  sleepy  duck,  fool  duck,  spoon- 
bill, etc.  —Ruddy  plover  (Zodl.),  the  sanderling. 

Rud'dy,  V.  t.    To  make  ruddy,     [i?.]      Sir  W.  Scott. 

Rude  (rud),  a.  \_Compar.  Ruder  (-er) ;  superl.  Rud- 
est.] [F.,  fr.  L.  rwdii.]  1.  Characterized  by  roughness ; 
unpolished ;  raw ;  lacking  delicacy  or  refinement ;  coarse. 
Such  gardening  tools  as  art,  yet  rude,  .  .  .  had  formed.  Milton. 

2.  Hence,  specifically :  (a)  Unformed  by  taste  or  skill ; 
not  nicely  finished  ;  not  smoothed  or  polished  ;  —  said 
especially  of  material  things ;  as,  rude  workmanship. 
'^Mude  was  the  cloth."  Chaucer. 

Rude  and  unpolished  stones.    Bp.  Stillingjieet. 
The  heaven-born  child 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies.        Milton. 
(6)  Of  untaught  manners;  unpolished;  of  low  rank  ;  un- 
civil ;    clownish  ;  ignorant ;    raw  ;    unskillful ;  —  said  of 
persons,  or  of  conduct,  skill,  and  the  like.     "  Mine  an- 
cestors were  rude. "  Chaucer. 
He  was  but  rude  in  the  profession  of  arms.     Sir  H.  Wott&n. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.  Gray. 

(c)  Violent ;  tumultuous  ;  boisterous  ;  inclement ;  harsh  ; 


severe  ;  —  said  of  the  weather,  of  storms,  and  the  like  ; 
as,  the  rude  winter. 

[Clouds]  pushed  with  winds,  i-ude  in  their  shock.    Milton. 

The  rude  agitation  [of  water]  breaks  it  into  foam.    Boyle. 

(d)  Barbarous  ;  fierce  ;  bloody  ;  impetuous  ;  —  said  of 
war,  conflict,  and  the  like ;  as,  the  rude  shock  of  armies. 

(e)  Not  flnished  or  complete  ;  inelegant ;  lacking  chaste- 
ness  or  elegance  ;  not  in  good  taste ;  unsatisfactory  in 
mode  of  treatment ;  —  said  of  literature,  language,  style, 
and  the  like.     "  The  rude  Irish  books."  Spenser. 

Eude  am  I  in  my  speech.  Sl!ak. 

Unblemished  by  my  rude  translation.  Dryden. 
Syn.  — Impertinent ;  rough;  uneven;  shapeless;  un- 
fashioned  ;  rugged ;  artless  ;  unpolished  ;  uncouth ;  inel- 
egant ;  rustic  ;  coarse  ;  vulgar ;  clownish  ;  raw ;  unskill- 
ful ;  untaught ;  illiterate  ;  ignorant ;  uncivil ;  impolite  ; 
saucy  ;  impudent ;  insolent ;  surly  ;  currish ;  churlish  ; 
brutal ;  uncivilized ;  barbarous ;  savage  ;  violent ;  fierce ; 
tumultuous ;  turbulent ;  impetuous ;  boisterous ;  harsh ; 
inclement ;  severe.    See  Impertinent. 

—  Rude'ly  (rud'ly),  adv.  —  Rude'ness,  n. 
Ru'den-ture  (ru'dSn-tlSr ;  135),  n.     [F.,  fr.  L.  rudens 

a  rope.]     (Arch.)  Cabling.     See  Cabling.  Gwilt. 

Ru'de-ra-ry  (ru'de-rS-ry),  a.     [L.  ruderarius,  fr.  ru- 

dus,  ruderis,  stones  crushed  and  mixed  with  lime,  old 

rubbish.]     Of  or  pertaining  to' rubbish.     [OJs.]    Bailey. 

Rudes'by   (rudz'by),   n.     [Etymol.   uncertain.]     An 

uncivil,  turbulent  fellow.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Ru'des-heim'er  (ru'dgs-him'er),  n.     A  German  wine 

made  near  Rudesheim,  on  the  Rhine. 

Ru'dl-ment  (ru'dt-ment),  re.  [L.  rudimenium,  fr.  ru- 
dis  unwrought,  ignorant,  rude  :  cf.  F.  rudiment.  See 
Rude.]  1.  That  which  is  unformed  or  undeveloped ;  the 
principle  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  any  development ; 
an  unfinished  beginning. 

But  I  will  bring  thee  where  thou  soon  shalt  quit 
Those  7^idimeyits.  and  see  before  thine  eyes 
The  monarchies  of  the  earth.  Milton. 

The  single  leaf  is  the  rudiment  of  beauty  in  landscape. 

/.  Taylor. 

2.  Hence,  an  element  or  first  principle  of  any  art  or 
science ;  a  beginning  of  any  knowledge  ;  a  first  step. 

This  boy  is  forest-born, 
And  hath  been  tutored  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies.  Shak. 

There  he  shall  first  lay  down  the  rudiments 
Of  his  great  warfare.  Milton. 

3.  (Biol.)  An  imperfect  organ  or  part,  or  one  which 
is  never  fully  developed. 

Ru'dl-ment,  v.  t.     To  furnish  with  first  principles  or 

rules ;  to  instruct  in  the  rudiments.  Gayton. 

Ru'di-men'tal  (-men'tal),  a.   Rudimentary.   Addison. 

Ru'dl-men'ta-ry  (-ta-ry),  a.     [Cf.  F.  rtcdimenlaire.^ 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rudiments;  consisting  in  first 
principles  ;  elementary ;  initial ;  as,  rudimental  essays. 

2.  (Biol. )  Very  imperfectly  developed ;  in  an  early 
stage  of  development ;  embryonic. 

Rud'ish  (nid'Tsh),  a.     Somewhat  rude.  Foote. 

Ru-dis'tes  (ru-dis'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  rudis 
rough.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  order  or  suborder  of  bi- 
valve mollusks  characteristic  of  the  Cretaceous  period ; 

—  called  also  Eudista.     See  Illusl.  under  Hippueite. 
Ru'dl-ty  (ru'di-ty),  n.     [L.  ruditas  ignorance,  fr.  ru- 
dis rude,  illiterate.]     Rudeness ;  ignorance,     [i?.] 

Rud'mas-day'  (rood'mas-da'),  n.  [See  Rood,  Mass, 
Day.]  (R.  C.  Ch.)  Either  of  the  feasts  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  occurring  on  May  3  and  September  14,  annually. 

Ru-dolph'lne  (ru-dSU'in),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  desig- 
nating, a  set  of  astronomical  tables  computed  by  Kep- 
ler, and  founded  on  the  observations  of  Tycho  Bralie ; 

—  so  named  from  Rudolph  II.,  emperor  of  Germany. 
Rue  (ru),  n.     [F.  rue,  L.  ruta,  akin  to  Gr.  pvTrj ;  cf. 

AS.  rUde.j     1.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  suffrutescent  plant 
(Ruta  graveolens),  having  a  strong,  heavy  odor  and  a 
bitter  taste ;   herb  of  grace.     It  is  used  in  medicine. 
Then  purged  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve,  for  he  had  much  to  see.  Milton. 

They  [the  exorcists]  are  to  try  the  devil  by  holy  water,  in- 
cense, sulphur,  rue,  which  from  thence,  as  we  suppose,  came  to 
be  called  herb  of  grace.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Fig. :  Bitterness  ;  disappointment ;  grief ;  regret. 

Goat's  rue.    See  under  Goat.  —  Rue  anemone,  a  pretty 

springtime  flower  (Tholictrum  anemonoides)  common  in 

the  LTnited  States.  —  Wall  rue,  a  little  fern  (Asplenium. 

Ruta-muraria)  common  on  walls  in  Europe. 

Rue,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rued  (rud) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Ruing.]     [OE.  rewen,  reouwen,  to  grieve,  make  sorry, 

AS.  hre6wan ;  akin  to  OS.  hrewan,  D.  rouwen,  OHG. 

hriuwan,  G.  reuen,  Icel.  hryggr  grieved,  hrygS  sorrow. 

V18.     Cf.  Ruth.]     1.  To  lament ;  to  regret  extremely ; 

to  grieve  for  or  over.  Chaucer. 

I  wept  to  see,  and  rued  it  from  my  heart.      Chapman. 

Thy  will 

Chose  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues.         Milton. 

2.  To  cause  to  grieve  ;  to  afflict.  \_Obs.'\  "  God  wot, 
it  rue/A  me."  Chaucer. 

3.  To  repent  of,  and  withdraw  from,  as  a  bargain  ;  to 
get  released  from.     [Prov.  Bng.'\ 

Rue,  V.  i.     1.  To  have  compassion.     [Oiw.] 

God  so  wisly  [;'.  e.,  truly]  on  my  soul  rue.     Chaucer. 
Which  stirred  men's  hearts  to  rue  upon  them.      Ridley. 
2,  To  feel  sorrow  and  regret ;  to  repent. 

Work  by  counsel  and  thou  shalt  not  rue.     Chaucer. 
Old  year,  we  '11  dearly  rue  for  you.        Tennyson. 
Rue,  n.     [AS.  hredw.     See  Rue,  v.  <.]     Sorrow ;  re- 
pentance.    [Oii.]  Shak. 
Rue'fUl  (ru'f ul),  a.    1.  Causing  one  to  rue  or  lament ; 
woeful ;  mournful ;  sorrowful. 

2.  Expressing  sorrow.     "  Rueful  faces."         Cowper. 

He  sighed,  and  cast  a  rueful  eye.  Dryden. 

Two  rueful  figures,  with  long  black  cloaks.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

—  Rue'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Rne'ful-ness,  n. 

Ru'ell  bone'  (ru'51  bon').     See  Rewel  bone.     [06j.] 


Ru-elle'  (ru-el'),  n.   [F.  ruelle  a  narrow  street,  a  lane, 
ruelle,  fr.  rue  a  street.]     A  private  circle  or  assembly  at  1 
a  private  house  ;  a  circle.     [OJs.]  Dryden. 

Ru-fes'cent  (ru-fes'sent),  a.  XL.  rufescens,  p.  pr.  of 
rufescere  to  become  reddish,  fr.  rufus  red  ;  cf.  F.  rufes- 
cent.']     Reddish  ;  tinged  with  red. 

Ruli  (riif),  n.     [F.  ronfle ;   cf.  It.  ronfa,  Pg.   rvja, 
rifa.']     (Card  Playing)  (a)  A  game  similar  to  whist,  and  ' 
the  predecessor  of  it.     Nares.     (b)  The  act  of  trumping,  I 
especially  when  one  has  no  card  of  the  suit  led. 

Ruff,  V.  i.  &  t.    (Card  Playing)  To  trump. 

Ruff,  re.  [Of  uncertain  origin  :  cf.  Icel.  rUfinn  rough  J 
imcombed,  Pr.  ruf  rude,  rough,  Sp.  rufo  frizzed,  cri»p,| 
curled,  G.  raufen  to  pluck,  fight,  rupfen  to  pluck,  pull,j 
E.  rough.  V18.  Cf.  Rdpple  to  wrinkle.]  1.  A  muslinl 
or  linen  collar  plaited,  crimped,  or  fluted,  worn  formerly! 
by  both  sexes,  now  only  by  women  and  children. 

Here  to-morrow  with  his  best  ru^'on.  Shak. 

His  gravity  is  much  lessened  since  the  late  proclamation  came 
out  against  ruffs;  .  .  .  they  were  come  to  that  height  of  excaes 
herein,  that  twenty  shillings  were  used  to  be  paid  for  starching 
of  a  ruff.  lioweff. 

2.  Something  formed  with  plaits  or  flutings,  like  the 
collar  of  this  name. 

I  reared  this  flower  ;  .  .  . 
Soft  on  the  paper  ruff  its  leaves  I  spread.  Pope. 

3.  An  exhibition  of  pride  or  haughtiness. 

How  many  princes  ...  in  the  ruff  of  all  their  glory,  have 
been  taken  dow-i  from  tlie  head  of  a  conquering  army  to  the 
wheel  of  the  victor's  chariot  I  V Estrange. 

4.  Wanton  or  tumultuous  procedure  or  conduct.  [06«.] 

To  ruffle  it  out  in  a  riotous  ruff.  Latimer. 

5.  (Mil.)  A  low,  vibrating  beat  of  a  drum,  not  so  loud 
as  a  roll ;  a  ruffle. 

6.  (3fach.)  A  collar  on  a  shaft  or  other  piece  to  pre- 
vent endwise  motion.     See  Illusl.  of  Collar. 

7.  (Zodl.)  A  set  of  lengthened  or  otherwise  modified 
feathers  round,  or  on,  the  neck  of  a  bird. 

8.  (Zodl.)  (a)  A  limicoline  bird  of  Europe  and  Asia 
(Pavoncella,  or  Philoma- 
chus,  pugnax)  allied  to  the 
sandpipers.  The  males 
during  the  breeding  season 
have  a  large  ruff  of  erect- 
ile feathers,  variable  in 
their  colors,  on  the  neck, 
and  yellowish  naked  tuber- 
cles on  the  face.  They  are 
polygamous,  and  are  noted 
for  their  pugnacity  in  the 
breeding  season.  The  fe- 
male is  called  reeve,  or 
rheeve.  (b)  A  variety  of 
the  domestic  pigeon,  hav- 
ing a  ruff  on  its  neck. 

Ruff,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ruffed  (ruft) ;  p.  pr.  St 
vb.  n.  Ruffing.]     1.  To  ruffle  ;  to  disorder.        Spenser. 

2.  (Mil.)  To  beat  with  the  ruff  or  ruffle,  as  a  drum. 

3.  (Haioking)  To  hit,  as  the  prey,  without  fixing  it. 
Ruff    )  (ruf),  re.     [O^.  ruffe.']     (.^ooZ.)  A  small  fresh- 
Ruffe  j      water  European  perch  (Acerina  vulgaris) ; 

—  called  also  pope,  blacktail,  and  stone,  or  striped,  perch. 
Ruffed  (riift),  a.     Furnished  with  a  ruff. 
Ruffed  grouse  (Zo'dl.),  a  North  American  grouse  (Bonasa 
umbellus)  common  in  the  wooded  districts  of 
the  Northern  United  States.    The  male  has  a 
ruff  of  brown  or  black  feathers  on  each  side 
of  the  neck,  and  is  noted  for  the  loud  drum- 
ming sound  he  makes  during  the  breeding 
season.     Called  also  tippet  grouse,  par- 
tridge, birch  partridge,  jmeasant,  drum- 
mer, and  white-flesher.  —  Ruffed  lemur 
(Zo'dl.),  a  species  of  lemur  (Lemur  va- 
rius)  having  a  conspicuous  ruff  on 
the  sides  of  the  head.    Its  color  is 
varied    with    black    and    white. 
Called  also  ruffed  maucaco. 

Ruf'flan  (ruf'yan  or  riif'fT- 
an ;  277),  re.      [F.  rufien,  OF. 
ruffien,  ruffian,  pimp,  liber- 
tine, rake  ;  cf.  Pr.  &  Sp.  ru- 
fian,  It.  ruffiano ;  all  per- 
haps of  German  or  Dutch 
origin ;     cf.  G.    raufen    to 
pluck,    scuffle,    fight,    OD. 
roffen  to  pander.     Cf.  Ruf- 
fle  to  grow    turbulent.] 


Buff   {'Pavoncella  pugnax). 
a  Male  ;  6  Female,  or  Reeve. 


Buffed  Grouse  {Sonata 
umbellus). 


1.  A  pimp;  a  pander;  also,  a  paramour.     [Obs.] 
He  [her  husband]  is  no  sooner  abroad  than  she  is  instantly  at 

home,  reveling  with  her  ruffians.  Bp.  Reynolds. 

2.  A  boisterous,  cruel,  brutal  fellow ;  a  desperate 
feUow  ready  for  murderous  or  cruel  deeds  ;  a  cutthroat. 

Wilt  thou  on  thy  deathbed  play  the  ruffian  f        Shak. 

Ruffian,  a.  Brutal ;  cruel ;  savagely  boisterous ; 
murderous ;  as,  ruffian  rage. 

Ruffian,  v.  i.  To  play  the  ruffian ;  to  rage  ;  to  raise 
tumult.     [R.]  Shak. 

Ruffian-age  (-Sj),  n.  Ruffians,  collectively ;  a  body 
of  ruffians.     "  The  vilest  ruffianage."     Sir  F.  Palgrave 

Ruf  fian-ish,  a.  Having  the  qualities  or  manners  of 
a  ruffian  ;  ruffianly. 

Ruffian-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  Action  or  conduct  of  a  ruf 
fian  ;  ruffianly  qualities. 

Ruf  fian-lilie'  (-lik'),  a.    Ruffianly.  Fulke. 

Ruf  fian-ly,  a.  Like  a  ruffian  ;  bold  in  crimes ;  char- 
acteristic of  a  ruffian  ;  violent ;  brutal. 

Ruf  fian-ons  (-tis),  a.    Ruffianly.    [Obs.]     Chapman. 

Ruffin  (-fin),  a.  [See  Ruffian.]  Disordered.  [Obs.] 
His  ruffin  raiment  all  was  stained  with  blood.     Spenser. 

Ruffle  (ruf'f'l),  v.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ruffled  (-fid); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ruffling  (-fiing).]  [From  Ruff  a 
plaited  collar,  a  drum  beat,  a  tumult :  cf .  OD.  ruyffele'i 
to  wrinkle.]  1.  To  make  into  a  ruff ;  to  draw  or  corn- 
tract  into  puckers,  plaits,  or  folds  ;  to  wrinkle. 


ale,    senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,    final,    all ;    eve,    event,    end,    fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    obey,    orb,    odd ; 
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2.  To  furnish  with  rufiSes  ;  as,  to  ruffle  a  shirt. 

3.  To  roughen  or  disturb  the  surface  of ;  to  make 
flnsven  hy  agitation  or  commotion. 

The  fantastic  levelries  .  .  .  that  so  often  niffied  the  placid 

boaom  of  the  Nile.  /.  Taylor. 

She  smoothed  the  raffled  seas.  Drydm. 

4.  To  erect  in  a  ruff,  as  feathers. 

[The  swan)  ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume.     Tennyson. 
6.  (iVA7.)  To  beat  with  tlie  ruff  or  ruffle,  as  a  drum. 

6.  To  discompose ;  to  agitate ;  to  disturb. 

These  ruffle  the  tranquillity  of  the  mind.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
But,  ever  after,  the  small  violence  done 
Rankled  in  him  and  ruffled  all  his  heart.    Tennyson. 

7.  To  throw  into  disorder  or  confusion. 

Where  best 
He  might  the  ruffled  foe  infest.  ffudibrca. 

8.  To  throw  together  in  a  disorderly  manner.     [J?.] 

I  ruffled  up  fallen  leaves  in  heap.  Chapman. 

To  mfle  the  feathers  of,  to  excite  the  resentment  of ; 
M  irritate. 

Ruffle  (riif'f'l),  V.  i.  [Perhaps  of  different  origin 
from  ruffle  to  wrinkle ;  cf.  OD.  roffelen,  roffen,  to  pan- 
der, LG.  raffeln,  Dan.  ruffer  a  pimp.     Cf.  Euffian.] 

1.  To  grow  rougli,  boisterous,  or  turbulent,     [i?.] 

The  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak  winds 
Do  sorely  ruffle.  Shak. 

2.  To  become  disordered  ;  to  play  loosely ;  to  flutter. 

On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclined, 

Ruffles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  the  wind.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  rough ;  to  jar  ;  to  be  in  contention ;  hence, 
to  put  on  airs  ;  to  swagger. 

They  would  ruffle  with  jurors.  Bacon. 

Gallants  who  ruffled  in  silk  and  embroidery.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ruf'ile,  n.     [See  Ruffle,  v.  i.  &  «.]     1.  That  which 

is  ruffled  ;  speciiicaUy,  a  strip  of  lace,  cambric,  or  other 

fine  cloth,  plaited  or  gathered  on  one  edge  or  in  the 

middle,  and  used  as  a  trimming  ;  a  frill. 

2.  A  state  of  being  ruffled  or  disturbed  ;  disturbance ; 
agitation  ;  commotion  ;  as,  to  put  the  mind  in  a  ruffle. 

3.  {Mil.)  A.  low,  vibrating  beat  of  a  drum,  not  so  loud 
as  a  roll ;  —  called  also  ruff.  H.  L.  Scott. 

4.  (Zo'dl. )  The  connected  series  of  large  egg  capsules, 
or  obthecse,  of  any  one  of  several  species  of  American 
marine  gastropods  of  the  genus  Fulgur.     See  Ootheca. 

Ruftte  of  a  boot,  the  top  turned  down,  and  scalloped  or 
plaited.  HalliweU. 

Ruffle-less,  a.    Having  no  ruffle. 

Ruf  Ue-ment  (-ment),  n.     The  act  of  ruffling.     [iJ.] 

Ruf  fler  (ruf'fler),  n.  1.  One  who  ruffles ;  a  swag- 
gerer ;  a  bully  ;  a  ruffian. 

Assaults,  if  not  murders,  done  at  his  own  doors  by  that  crew 
of  rufflers.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  ruffles ;  specifically,  a  sewing  machine 
attachment  for  making  ruffles. 

Ru'fl-gal'Uo  (ru'fi-gSl'lik),  a.  iEufio^in  -\-  gallic.'] 
{Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  which  is 
obtained  from  gallic  acid  as  a  brown  or  red  crystalline 
substance,  and  is  related  to  rufiopin  and  anthracene. 

Ru'ti-O'pln  (-o'pin),  n.  [L.  rufus  reddish  -\-  opianic] 
(Chem.)  A  yellowish  red  crystalline  substance  related  to 
anthracene,  and  obtained  from  opianic  acid. 

Ru'fol  (ru'fol),  n.  [L.  r?</MS  reddish  + -oZ.]  (Chem.) 
A  phenol  derivative  of  anthracene  obtained  as  a  white 
crystalline  substance,  which  on  oxidation  produces  a  red 
dyestuff  related  to  anthraquinone. 

Ru'fOUS  (ru'fiis),  a.  [L.  rufus.']  Reddish  ;  of  a  yel- 
lowish red  or  brownish  red  color ;  tawny. 

Ruft  (riift),  n.    (i>/e(i.)  Eructation  ;  belching.    [Obs.] 

Rul'ter-hood  (ruf'ter-hS5d),  n.  [Cf.  Ruff  a  plaited 
collar.]     {Falconry)  A  kind  of  hood  for  a  hawk. 

Rug  (rSg),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  rugg  entangled  hair,  ruggig 
rugged,  shaggy,  probably  akin  to  E.  rough.  See  Rodgh, 
a.]  1.  A  kind  of  coarse,  heavy  frieze,  formerly  used 
for  garments. 

They  spin  the  choicest  rug  in  Ireland.  A  friend  of  mine  .  .  . 
repaired  to  Paris  Garden  clad  in  one  of  these  Waterford  rugs. 
The  mastiffs, .  .  .  deeming  he  had  been  a  bear,  would  fain  have 
baited  him.  Holinshed. 

2.  A  piece  of  thick,  nappy  fabric,  commonly  made  of 
wool,  —  used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  covering  and 
ornamenting  part  of  a  bare  floor,  for  hanging  in  a  door- 
way as  a  portiere,  for  protecting  a  portion  of  carpet, 
for  a  wrap  to  protect  the  legs  from  cold,  etc. 

3.  A  rough,  woolly,  or  shaggy  dog. 

Rag  gown,  a  gown  made  of  rug,  or  of  coarse,  shaggy 
cloth.  B.  Jonson. 

Rug,  V.  t.  To  pull  roughly  or  liastily ;  to  plunder ;  to 
spoil ;  to  teav.     [_Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

llRu'ga  (ru'ga),«. /jo/.  Rug^  (-je).  [L.]  (Nat.  Hist.) 
A  wrinkle  ;  a  fold  ;  as,  the  rugsi  of  the  stomach. 

Ru'gate  (ru'gat),  a.  [L.  rugatus,  p.  p.  of  rugare  to 
wrinkle,  fr.  ruga  a  wrinkle.]  Having  alternate  ridges 
and  depressions  ;  wrinkled.  Dana. 

Rug'ged  (rug'ged),  a.  [See  Ruo,  n.]  1.  Full  of  as- 
perities on  the  surface ;  broken  into  sharp  or  irregular 
points,  or  otherwise  uneven  ;  not  smooth ;  rough  ;  as,  a 
t'ugged  mountain  ;  a  rugged  road. 

The  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm.  Milton. 

2.  Not  neat  or  regular  ;  uneven. 

His  well-proportioned  beard  made  ro\igh  and  rugged.    Shah. 

3.  Rough  with  bristles  or  hair  ;  shaggy.  "  The  ragged 
Russian  bear."  ^liak. 

4.  Harsh  ;  hard  ;  crabbed  ;  austere ;  —  said  of  tem- 
per, character,  and  the  like,  or  of  persons. 

Neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but  leave  him  as  hard,  rugged, 
and  unconcerned  as  ever.  South. 

5.  Stormy;  turbulent;  tempestuous;  rude.      Milton. 

6.  Rough  to  the  ear  ;  harsh  ;  grating  ;  —  said  of 
sound,  style,  and  the  like. 

Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line.    Dryden. 

7.  Sour  ;  surly  ;  frowning ;  wrinkled ;  —  said  of  looks, 
etc.     "  Sleek  o'er  your  rui/jreii  looks. "  Shak. 


One  of  the  Ru- 

gosa.  Section 
of  Cyathophyl- 
turn,  c  Septa  ; 
d  Tabulce  ;  e 
Inner  Wall ;  x 
Vesicular  Eu- 
dotheca. 


8.  Violent ;  rude ;  boisterous ;  —  said  of  conduct, 
manners,  etc. 

9.  Vigorous ;  robust ;  hardy  ;  —  said  of  health,  phy- 
sique, etc.     IColloq.   U.  S.] 

Syn.  —  Rough ;  uneven  ;  wrinkled  ;  oragged  ;  coarse  ; 
rude  ;  harsh  ;  hard  ;  crabbed  ;  severe  ;  austere  ;  surly  ; 
sour  ;  frowning  ;  violent ;  boisterous ;  tumultuous  ;  tur- 
bulent ;  stormy ;  tempestuous  ;  inclement. 

—  Rug'ged-ly  (riig'ged-iy),  adv.  —  Rug'ged-ness,  n. 

Rug'ging  (-ging),  re.  A  coarse  kind  of  woolen  cloth, 
used  for  wrapping,  blanketing,  etc. 

Rug'-gowned'  (-gound'),  a.  Wearing  a  coarse  gown 
or  shaggy  garment  made  of  rug.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Rug'gy  (-gy),  a.  Rugged  ;  rough.  [OJi.]  "  With 
ruggy,  ashy  hairs."  Chaucer. 

Rug'-head'ed  (-hSd'Sd),  a.  Having  shaggy  hair ; 
shock-lieaded.     \_Obs.] 

Those  rough  rug-headed  kerns.  Shak. 

Rug'ln  (-in),  n.     A  nappy  cloth.     [,Obs.]      Wiseman. 

Ru'gine  (ru'jen),  ?».  [F.]  (Surg.)  An  instrument 
for  scraping  the  periosteum  from  bones ;  a  raspatory. 

Ru'gine,  v.  t.  [F.  ruginer  to  scrape.]  To  ^crape  or 
rasp,  as  a  bone  ;  to  scale.     [iJ.] 

II  Ru-gO'sa  (ru-go'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
(Paleon.)  An  extinct  tribe  of  fossil  cor- 
als, including  numerous  species,  many 
of  them  of  large  size.  They  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  Paleozoic  formations. 
The  radiating  septa,  ^vhen  present,  are 
usually  in  multiples  of  four.    See  Cta- 

TH0PHYI.L0ID. 

Ru-gose'  (ru-gos'),  a.  [L.  rugosus, 
fr.  ruga  a  wrinkle.]  Wrinkled  ;  full  of 
wrinkles  ;  specifically  (Bot. ),  having  the 
veinlets  sunken  and  the  spaces  between 
them  elevated,  as  the  leaves  of  the  sage 
and  horehound. 

Ru-gOS'1-ty  (ru-gSs'I-tJ?),  n.  [L.  ru,- 
gositas :  cf.  F.  rugositS.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  rugose. 

Rn'gons  (ru'gus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ru- 
gueux.]     Wrinkled ;  rugose. 

Ru'gU-lOSe'  (r^'giS-los'),  a.  Some- 
what rugose. 

Rntam'korff'S  coll'  (robm'kSrfs  koil').  [So  called 
from  its  inventor,  Euhmkorff,  a  German  physicist.] 
(Elec.)  See  Induction  coil,  under  Inddction. 

Ru'in  (ru'in),  n.  [OE.  ruine,  F.  ruine,  fr.  L.  ruina, 
fr.  ruere,  rutum,  to  fall  with  violence,  to  rush  or  tumble 
down.]  1.  The  act  of  falling  or  tumbling  down ;  fall. 
\_Obs.]  "  His  ruin  startled  the  other  steeds."  Chapman. 

2.  Such  a  change  of  anything  as  destroys  it,  or  en- 
tirely defeats  its  object,  or  unfits  it  for  use ;  destruction ; 
overthrow  ;  as,  the  ruin  of  a  ship  or  an  army  ;  the  ruin 
of  a  constitution  or  a  government ;  the  ruin  of  health  or 
hopes.     "  jRum  seize  thee,  ruthless  king !  "  Gray. 

3.  That  which  is  fallen  down  and  become  worthless 
from  injury  or  decay  ;  as,  his  mind  is  a  ruin  ;  especially, 
in  the  plural,  the  remains  of  a  destroyed,  dilapidated,  or 
desolate  house,  fortress,  city,  or  the  like. 

The  Veian  and  the  Gabian  towers  shall  fall, 
And  one  promiscuous  ruin  cover  all  ; 
Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  stone  betray 
The  place  where  once  the  very  ruins  lay.         Addison. 
The  labor  of  a  day  will  not  build  up  a  virtuous  habit  on  the 
ruins  of  an  old  and  vicious  character.  Buckminster. 

4.  The  state  of  being  decayed,  or  of  having  become 
ruined  or  worthless ;  as,  to  be  in  ruins  ;  to  go  to  ruin. 

5.  That  which  promotes  injury,  decay,  or  destruction. 
The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of  business.    Bacon. 

Syn,  —  Destruction  ;  dbvmfall ;  perdition  ;  fall ;  over- 
throw ;  subversion ;  defeat ;  bane  ;  pest ;  mischief. 

Ru'in,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Ruined  (ru'ind) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Ruining.]  [Cf.  F.  ruiner,  LL.  ruinare.  See 
Rotn,  «.]  To  bring  to  ruin ;  to  cause  to  fall  to  pieces 
and  decay ;  to  make  to  perish  ;  to  bring  to  destruction  ; 
to  bring  to  poverty  or  bankruptcy ;  to  impair  seriously  ; 
to  damage  essentially ;  to  overthrow. 

This  mortal  house  I  '11  ndn.  Shak. 

By  thee  raised,  I  ruin  all  my  foes.  Milton. 

The  eyes  of  other  people  are  the  eyes  that  ruin  us,    Franklin. 
By  the  fireside  there  are  old  men  seated, 
Seeing  ruined  cities  in  the  ashes.  Longfellow. 

Ru'in,  V.  i.  To  fall  to  ruins ;  to  go  to  ruin  ;  to  be- 
come decayed  or  dilapidated  ;  to  perish.     [J2.] 

Though  he  his  house  of  polished  marble  build, 

Yet  shall  it  ndn  like  the  moth's  frail  cell.  Sandys. 

If  we  are  idle,  and  disturb  the  industrious  in  their  business, 

we  shall  ruin  the  faster.  Locke. 

Ru'ln-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  ruined. 

Ru'ln-ate  (-at),  v.  t.      [LL.  ruinatus,  p.  p.  of  ruinare 

to  ruin.     See  Ruin.]     1.  To  demolish ;  to  subvert ;  to 

destroy  ;  to  reduce  to  poverty ;  to  ruin. 

I  will  not  i-uinate  my  father's  house. 
Ruinating  thereby  the  health  of  their  bodies. 
2.  To  cause  to  fall ;  to  cast  down. 

On  the  other  side  they  saw  that  perilous  rock 
Threatening  itself  on  them  to  ruinate. 
Ru'ln-ate,  v.  i.    To  fall ;  to  tumble.     [Obs.] 
Ru'ln-ate  (-St),  a.     [L.  ruinatus,  p.  p.]    Involved  in 
ruin ;  ruined. 

My  brother  Edward  lives  in  pomp  and  state, 
I  in  a  mansion  here  all  ndnnte.  J.  Webster. 

Ru'ln-a'tlon  (-a'shOn),  n.     [LL.  rtiinatio.]     The  act 
of  ruining,  or  the  state  of  being  ruined. 
Ru'ln-er  (-er),  n.     One  wlio,  or  that  which,  ruins. 
Ru'in-1-form  (-T-f6rni),  a.     [Rttin  -{-  -form  :   cf.  F. 
ruiniforme .]    Having  the  appearance  of  ruins,  or  of  the 
ruina  of  houses ;  — said  of  certain  minerals. 

Ru'in-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  ruinosus :  cf.  F.  ruineux. 
See  Ruin.]  1.  Causing,  or  tending  to  cause,  ruin  ;  de- 
structive ;  baneful ;  pernicious  ;  as,  a  ruinoux  project. 

After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruiuou.^.  Milton. 


Shak. 
Burton. 


Spenser. 


2.  Characterized  by  ruin  ;  ruined ;  dilapidated ;  as,  an 
edifice,  bridge,  or  wall  in  a  ruinous  state. 

3.  Composed  of,  or  consisting  in,  ruins. 

Behold,  Damascus  .  .  .  shall  be  a  rutnows  heap.    Isa.xvii.i. 
Syn.  —  Dilapidated  ;    decayed  ;    demolished  ;    perni- 
cious ;  destructive  ;  baneful ;  wasteful ;  mischievous. 
—  Ru'in-OUB-ly  (r^'in-iis-ly),  acZt;.  —  Ru '  In  -  0U8- 
ness,  n. 

Rukh  (rook),  n.     [See  Roo.]     1.  The  roc. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  large  bird,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  as  the  extinct  Epiornis  of  Madagascar.    [_Obs.] 

Rul'a-ble  (rul'a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  ruled ;  subject, 
to  rule  ;  accordant  or  conformable  to  rule.  Bacon. 

Rule  (rul),  n.  [OE.  reule,  riule,  OF.  riule,  reule,  F. 
rigle,  fr.  L.  regula  a  ruler,  rule,  model,  fr.  regere,  rec- 
tum, to  lead  straight,  to  direct.  See  Right,  a.,  and  cf. 
Regulab.]  1.  That  which  is  prescribed  or  laid  down  as 
a  guide  for  conduct  or  action  ;  a  governing  direction  for 
a  specific  purpose ;  an  authoritative  enactment ;  a  regu- 
lation ;  a  prescription ;  a  precept ;  as,  the  rules  of  vari- 
ous societies ;  the  rules  governing  a  school ;  a  rule  of 
etiquette  or  propriety ;  the  rules  of  cricket. 

We  profess  to  have  embraced  a  religion  which  contains  the 
most  exact  rules  for  the  government  of  our  lives.  Tillotson. 

2.  Hence  :  (a)  Uniform  or  established  course  of  things. 

'T  is  against  the  rule  of  nature.  Shak. 

(b)  Systematic  method  or  practice ;  as,  my  rule  is  to 
rine  at  six  o'clock,  (c)  Ordinary  course  of  procedure  ; 
usual  way  ;  common  state  or  condition  of  things  ;  as,  it 
i(  a  rule  to  which  there  are  many  exceptions,  (d)  Con- 
duct in  general ;  behavior.     [Obs.] 

This  uncivil  rule ;  she  shall  know  of  it.  Shak. 

3.  The  act  of  ruling ;  administration  of  law ;  govern- 
ment ;  sway  ;  empire  ;  authority  ;  control. 

Obey  them  that  have  the  nde  over  you.    Heb.  xiii.  17. 
His  stern  rule  the  groaning  land  obeyed.  Pope. 

4.  (Law)  An  order  regulating  the  practice  of  the 
courts,  or  an  order  made  between  parties  to  an  action  or 
a  suit.  Wharton, 

5.  (Math.)  A  determinate  method  prescribed  for  per- 
forming any  operation  and  producing  a  certain  result ; 
as,  a  rule  for  extracting.the  cube  root. 

6.  (Gram.)  A  general  principle  concerning  the  forma- 
tion or  use  of  words,  or  a  concise  statement  thereof ; 
thus,  it  is  a  rule  in  English,  that  s  or  es,  added  to  a  noun 
in  the  singular  number,  forms  the  plural  of  that  noun  ; 
but  "  man  "  forms  its  plural  "  men,"  and  is  an  exception 
to  the  rule. 

1.  (a)  A  straight  strip  of  wood,  metal,  or  the  like, 
which  serves  as  a  guide  in  drawing  a  straight  line  ;  a 
ruler,  (b)  A  measuring  instrument  consisting  of  a  grad- 
uated bar  of  wood,  ivory,  metal,  or  the  like,  which  is 
usually  marked  so  as  to  show  inches  and  fractions  of  ar 
inch,  and  jointed  so  that  it  may  be  folded  compactly. 

A  judicious  artist  will  use  his  eye,  but  he  will  trust  only  to 
his  rule.  South. 

8.  (Print.)  (a)  A  thin  plate  of  metal  (usually  brass) 
of  the  same  height  as  the  type,  and  used  for  printing 
lines,  as  between  columns  on  the  same  page,  or  in  tabu- 
lar work,    (b)  A  composing  rule.    See  under  Composing. 

As  a  rule,  as  a  general  thing ;  in  the  main ;  usually  ,• 
as,  he  behaves  well,  as  a  rule.  —  Board  rule.  Caliber  rule, 
etc.  See  under  Boakd,  Caliber,  etc.  —  Rule  Joint,  a 
knuckle  joint  having  shoulders  that  abut  wlien  the  con- 
nected pieces  come  in  line  with  each  other,  and  tlms  per- 
mit folding  in  one  direction  only.  —Rule  of  three  (Ariih.), 
that  rule  which  directs,  when  three  terms  ai.  e  given,  how 
to  find  a  fourth,  which  shall  have  the  same  ratio  to  the 
third  term  as  the  second  has  to  the  first ;  proportion.  See 
Pkoportion,  5  (b).  —  Rule  of  thumb,  any  rude  process  or 
operation,  like  that  of  using  the  thumb  as  a  rule  in  meas- 
uring ;  hence,  judgment  and  practical  experience  as  dis- 
tinguished from  scientific  knowledge. 

Syn.  —  Regulation ;  law;  precept;  maxim;  guide; 
canon  ;  order ;  method ;  direction ;  control ;  government  ; 
sway;  empire. 

Rule,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ruled  (ruld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  RuLiKfl.]  [Cf.  OF.  riuler,  ruiler,  L.  regulare.  See 
Rule,  n.,  and  cf.  Regulate.]  1.  To  control  the  will 
and  actions  of ;  to  exercise  authority  or  dominion  over ; 
to  govern  ;  to  manage.  Chaucer, 

A  bishop  then  must  be  blameless  ;  .  .  .  one  that  ruleth  well  his 
own  house,  having  his  children  in  subjection.        1  Tim.  iii.  2,  4. 

2.  To  control  or  direct  by  influence,  counsel,  or  per- 
suasion ;  to  guide  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  passive. 

I  think  she  will  be  railed 
In  all  respects  by  me.  Shak. 

3.  To  establish  or  settle  by,  or  as  by,  a  rule  ;  to  fix  by 
universal  or  general  consent,  or  by  common  practice. 

That 's  a  ruled  case  with  the  schoolmen.    Atterbttrn. 

4.  (Law)  To  require  or  command  by  rule  ;  to  give  as 
a  direction  or  order  of  court. 

5.  To  mark  with  lines  made  witli  a  pen,  pencil,  etc.^ 
guided  by  a  rule  or  ruler ;  to  print  or  mark  with  lines 
by  means  of  a  rule  or  other  contrivance  effecting  a  sim- 
ilar result ;  as,  to  rule  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  blank  book. 

Ruled  surface  (Geom.],  any  surface  that  may  be  de- 
scribed by  a  straight  hue  moving  according  to  a  given 
law  ;  —  called  also  a  scroll. 

Rule,  V.  i.  1.  To  have  power  or  command ;  to  exer- 
cise supreme  authority  ;  —  often  followed  by  over. 

By  me  princes  rule,  and  nobles.       Prov.  viii.  16 
We  subdue  and  rule  over  all  other  creatures.         Ray. 

2.  (Law)  To  lay  down  and  settle  a  rule  or  order  of 
court ;  to  decide  an  incidental  point ;  to  enter  a  rule. 

Biirrill.    Bouvier. 

3.  (Com.)  To  keep  within  a  (certain)  range  for  a  time  ; 
to  be  in  general,  or  as  a  rule  ;  as,  prices  ruled  lower  yes- 
terday than  the  day  before. 

Ruie'less,  o.     Destitute  of  nde  ;  lawless.       Spettser. 

Rule'-mon'ger  (-man'ger),  >i.     A  stickler  for  rules ; 

a  slave  of  rules.     [1!.]  JItire. 
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RULER 

Rnl'er  (ml'er),  n.  1.  One  who  rules  ;  one  who  exer- 
cises sway  or  authority  ;  a  governor. 

And  he  made  him  ruler  over  all  the  land.     Gen.  xli.  43. 
A  prince  and  ruler  of  the  land.  Shak. 

2.  A  straight  or  curved  strip  of  wood,  metal,  etc.,  with 
a  smooth  edge,  used  for  guiding  a  pen  or  pencil  in  draw- 
ing lines.    Cf.,RcLE,  n.,  7  (a). 

Parallel  ruler.    See  under  Parallel. 

Rul'ing,  a.  X.  Predominant ;  chief  ;  reigning  ;  con- 
trolling ;  as,  a  ruling  passion ;  a  ruling  sovereign. 

2.  Used  in  marking  or  engraving  lines ;  as,  a  ruling 
machine  or  pen. 

Syn.  —  Predominant ;  chief ;  controlling ;  directing ; 
guiding ;  governing ;  prevailing ;  prevalent. 

Rnl'ing;,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  rules ;  ruled  lines. 

2.  (Law)  A  decision  or  rule  of  a  judge  or  a  court, 
especially  an  oral  decision,  as  in  excluding  evidence. 

Rul'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  ruling  manner  ;  so  as  to  rule. 

Rul'll-Chles  (riil'Ii-chTz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  D.  rolletje  a  lit- 
tle roll.]  Chopped  meat  stuffed  into  small  bags  of  tripe. 
They  are  cut  in  slices  and  fried.     ILocal,  New  Yorkl 

Rul'y  (rul'y),  a.  [From  Rule.]  Orderly  ;  easily  re- 
strained;—  opposed  to  unruly.     [Ofe.]  Gascoigne. 

Rum  (rum),  re.  [Probably  shortened  from  Prov.  E. 
riirnbullion  a  great  tumult,  formerly  applied  in  the  island 
of  Barbadoes  to  an  intoxicating  liquor.]  A  kind  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  distilled  from  cane  juice,  or  from  the 
scummings  of  the  boiled  juice,  or  from  treacle  or  molas- 
ses, or  from  the  lees  of  former  distillations.  Also,  some- 
times used  colloquially  as  a  generic  or  a  collective  name 
for  intoxicating  liquor. 

Enm  bud,  a  grog  blossom.  [Colloq.']  —  Eom  ebrub,  a 
drink  composed  of  rum,  water,  sugar,  and  lime  juice  or 
lemon  juice,  with  some  flavoring  extract. 

Rum,  a.  [Formerly  rome,  a  slang  word  for  good; 
possibly  of  Gypsy  origin  ;  cf.  Gypsy  rom  a  husband,  a 
gypsy.]  Old-fashioned  ;  queer  ;  odd  ;  as,  a  rum  idea ;  a 
rum  fellow.     [Slang']  Dickens. 

Rum,  re.  A  queer  or  odd  person  or  thing ;  a  country 
parson.     [Slavg,  Obs.']  Stvifi. 

Rum'ble  (rSm'b'l),  V.  i.  [OE.  romblen,  akin  to  D. 
rommelen,  6.  rumpeln.,  Dan.  rumle  ;  cf.  Icel.  rymja  to 
roar.]  1.  To  make  a  low,  heavy,  continued  sound ;  as, 
the  thunder  rumbles  at  a  distance. 

In  the  mean  while  the  skies  'gan  rumble  sore.     Surrey. 
The  people  cried  and  rombled  up  and  down.    Chaucer. 
2.  To  murmur  ;  to  ripple. 

To  rumble  gently  down  with  murmur  soft.     Spenser. 
Rum'ble,  n.     \.  A  noisy  report :  rumor.     [0&«.] 

Delighting  ever  in  rumble  that  is  new.        Chaucer. 

2.  A  low,  heavy,  continuous  sound  like  that  made  by 
heavy  wagons  or  the  reverberation  of  thunder;  a  con- 
fused noise ;  as,  the  rumble  of  a  railroad  train. 

Clamor  and  rumble,  and  ringing  ann  clatter.    Tennyson. 
Merged  in  the  rumble  of  awakening  day.    H.  James. 

3.  A  seat  for  servants,  behind  the  body  of  a  carriage. 
Kit,  well  wrapped,  .  .  .  was  in  the  rumble  behind.    Dickens. 

4.  A  rotating  cask  or  box  in  which  small  articles  are 
6moothed.or  polished  by  friction  against  each  other. 

Rumljle,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  pass  through  a  rumble,  or 
shaking  machine.     See  Rtimble,  re.,  4. 

Rum^iller  (-bier),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  rum- 
bles. 

Rum'bllng  (-blTng),  a.  &  re.  from  Rumble,  »•.  i. 

Rum'bllng-ly,  adv.    In  a  rumbling  manner. 

Rum'bO  (rum'bo),  re.    Grog.    \Obs.'\       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Rum-bOWllne    (rum-bolTn),  re.      (Kaut.)    Same  as 

EOMBOWLINE. 

II  Ru'men  (ru'mgn),  re.    [L.  rumen,  -inis,  the  throat.] 

1.  {Anat.)  The  first  stomach  of  ruminants;  the 
paunch ;  the  fardingbag.     See  Ulust.  below. 

2.  The  cud  of  a  ruminant. 

_  Ru'ml-cln  (ru'mt-sTn),  re.  (Chem..)  A  yellow  crystal- 
line substance  found  in  the  root  of  yellow  dock  {Sumez 
crispus)  and  identical  with  chrysophanic  acid. 

Ru'ml-nal  (ru'ml-nal),  a.  [L.  ruminalis.]  (Zool.) 
Ruminant ;  ruminating.     [iJ.] 

Ru'mi-nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  ruminans,  -aniis,  p.  pr. : 
of.  P.  ruminant.  See  Ruminate.]  {Zool.)  Chewing  the 
cud  ;  characterized  by  chewing  again  what  has  been  swal- 
lowed ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Ruminantia. 

Ru'ml-nant,  re.  (Zool.)  A  ruminant  animal;  one  of 
the  Ruminantia. 

II  Ru'ml-jian'ti-a  (-n5n'shT-a), 
n.  pi.  [Nl.]  (.^ooL)  A  division 
of  Artiodactyla  having  four  stom- 
achs. This  division  includes  the 
camels,  deer,  antelopes,  goats, 
sheep,  neat  cattle,  and  allies. 

1^°*  The  vegetable  food,  after 
the  first  mastication,  enters  the 
first  stomach  ()•).  It  afterwards 
passes  into  the  second  (n),  where  it 
IS  moistened,  and  formed  into  pel- 
lets which  the  animal  has  the  pow-  5;»n„„„T,  „*  .  tj,,™,^.^* 
er  of  bringing  back  to  themUh  ^V°  Pa?nehro?ESmen*, 
to  be  chewed  agam,  after  which  _      .  ■    . 

it  is  swallowed  into  the  third  stom- 
ach (to),  whence  it  passes  to  the 
fourth  (s),  where  it  is  finally  di- 
gested. 

Ru'ml-nant-ly  (ru'mi-nant-lj), 
adv.  In  a  ruminant  manner ;  by 
ruminating,  or  chewing  the  cud. 

Ru'ml-nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Ruminated 
(-na'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ruminating.]  [L.  ruminatus, 
p.  p.  of  ruminari,  ruminare,  fr.  rumen,  -inis,  throat, 
akin  to  ruciare  to  belch,  erugere  to  belch  out,  Gr. 
epeoyeo-flai,  AS.  roccettan.']  1.  To  chew  the  cud;  to 
chew  again  what  has  been  slightly  chewed  and  swal- 
lowed.    "  Cattle  free  to  ramirea^e."  Wordsworth. 


Ke  ticulum 
Manynlies,  Omasum, 
or  Psalterium  ;  s  Ren- 
net Stomach,  or  Ab- 
omasum  ;  p  Begai- 
ning  of  Intestine  ;  o 
End  of  Esophagus  ;  & 
Esophageal  Groove. 
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2.  Fig.  :  To  think  again  and  again ;  to  muse  ;  to  med- 
itate ;  to  ponder  ;  to  reflect.  Cowper. 

Apart  from  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  who  is  there  that  ruminates 
on  the  feUcity  of  heaven 't  J.  Taylor. 

Ru'ml-nate  (ru'mi-nat),  V.  t.  1.  To  chew  over  again. 
2.  Fig. :  To  meditate  or  ponder  over ;  to  muse  on. 

Mad  with  desire,  she  T^minates  her  sin.  Dry  den. 
What  I  know 

Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down.  Shak. 

Ru'ml-nate  (ru'ml-nat), )  a.     (Bot.)  Having  a  hard 

Ru'mi-na'ted  (-na'tgd),  )  albumen  penetrated  by 
irregular  channels  filled  with  softer  matter,  as  the  nut- 
meg and  the  seeds  of  the  North  American  papaw. 

Ru'ml-na'tlon  (-na'shiin),  re.  [L.  ruminatio :  cf.  F. 
rumination.']  X.  The  act  or  process  of  ruminating,  or 
chewing  the  cud ;  the  habit  of  chewing  the  cud. 

Rumination  is  given  to  animals  to  enable  them  at  once  to  lay 
up  a  great  store  of  food,  and  afterward  to  chew  it.      Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  state  of  being  disposed  to  ruminate  or  jjonder  ; 
deliberate  meditation  or  reflection. 

Retiring  f  uU  of  rumination  sad.  Thomson. 

3.  (Physiol.)  The  regurgitation  of  food  from  the 
stomach  after  it  has  been  swallowed,  —  occasionally 
observed  as  a  morbid  phenomenon  in  man. 

Ru'mi-na-tive  (ru'mt-na-tiv),  a.  Inclined  to,  or  en- 
gaged in,  rumination  or  meditation. 

Ru'ml-na'tor  (-nS'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  ruminates 
or  muses ;  a  meditator. 

Rum'kin  (riim'kin),  re.  [Cf.  Rummer,  and  seo  -kin.] 
A  popular  or  jocular  name  for  a  drinking  vessel.     [Obs.] 

Rum'mage  (-milj ;  48),  n.  [For  roomage,  fr.  room  ; 
hence  originally,  a  making  room,  a  packing  away  closely. 
See  Room.]  1.  (Naut.)  A  place  or  room  for  the  stowage 
of  cargo  in  a  ship ;  also,  the  act  of  stowing  cargo ;  the 
pulling  and  moving  about  of  packages  incident  to  close 
stowage  ;  — formerly  written  romage.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  searching  carefully  by  looking  into  every  comer, 
and  by  turning  things  over. 

He  has  made  such  a  general  rummage  and  reform  in  the  ofUce 
of  matrimony.  Walpole. 

Bnnunage  sale,  a  clearance  sale  of  unclaimed  goods  in  a 
public  store,  or  of  odds  and  ends  which  have  accumulated 
m  a  shop.  Simmonds. 

Rum'mage,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rummaoed  (-majd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Rummaging  (-mS-jing).]  1.  (Naut.) 
To  make  room  in,  as  a  ship,  for  the  cargo;  to  move 
about,  as  packages,  ballast,  etc.,  so  as  to  permit  close 
stowage  ;  to  stow  closely ;  to  pack ;  —  formerly  written 
roomage,  and  romage.    [Obs.] 

They  might  bring  away  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do,  if 
they  would  take  pain  in  the  romaging.  Hakluyt. 

2.  To  search  or  examine  thoroughly  by  looking  into 
every  comer,  and  turning  over  or  removing  goods  or 
other  things ;  to  examine,  as  a  book,  carefully,  turning 
over  leaf  after  leaf. 

He  .  .  .  searcheth  his  pockets,  and  taketh  his  keys,  and  so 
rummageth  all  his  closets  and  trunks.  Howell. 

What  schoolboy  of  us  has  not  rummaged  his  Greek  dictionary 
in  vain  for  a  satisfactory  account !  M.  Arnold. 

Rum'mage,  v.  i.    To  search  a  place  narrowly. 

I  have  often  rummaged  for  old  books  in  Little  Britain  and 
Duck  Lane.  Swift. 

[His  house]  was  haunted  with  a  jolly  ghost,  that . . . 
.  .  .  rummaged  like  a  rat.  Tennyson. 

Rum^ma-ger  (-ma-jer),  n.     1.  One  who  rummages. 

2.  (Naut. )  A  person  on  shipboard  whose  business  was 
to  take  charge  of  stowing  the  cargo ;  —  formerly  written 
roomager,  and  romager.     [Obs.] 

The  master  must  provide  a  perfect  mariner,  called  a  romager, 
to  range  and  bestow  all  merchandise.  Hakluyt. 

Rum'mer  (-mer),  re.  [D.  roemer,  romer,  akin  to  G. 
romer,  Sw.  remmare ;  perhaps  properly,  Roman.]  A 
large  and  tall  glass,  or  drinking  cup.    [Obs.]   J.  Philips. 

Rum'my  (-mf),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  rum;  char- 
acteristic of  rum  ;  as,  a  rummy  flavor. 

Rum'my,  re.  ;  pi.  Rummies  (-miz).  One  who  drinks 
rum ;  an  habitually  intemperate  person.     [Low] 

Rum'my,  a.     [See  Rum,  a.]    Strange ;  odd.   [Slang] 

Rum'ney  (-nf),  n.     A  sort  of  Spanish  wine.     [Obs.] 

Ru'mor  (ru'mer),  re.  [F.  rumeur,  L.  rumor;  cf. 
rumiflcare,  rumitare,  to  rumor,  Skr.  ru  to  cry.]  [Writ- 
ten also  rumour.]  X.  A  flying  or  popular  report ;  the 
common  talk  ;  hence,  public  fame ;  notoriety. 

This  rumor  of  him  went  forth  throughout  all  Judea,  and 

throughout  all  the  region  round  about.  Luke  vii.  17. 

Great  is  the  rumor  of  this  dreadful  knight.  Shak. 

2.  A  current  story  passing  from  one  person  to  another, 
without  any  known  authority  for  its  truth ;  —  in  this 
sense  often  personified. 

Rumor  next,  and  Chance, 
And  Tumult,  and  Confusion,  all  embroiled.      Milton. 

3.  A  prolonged,  indistinct  noise.  [Obs.]  Shak. 
Ru'mor,  V.  t.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Rumored  (ra'merd);  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  re.  Rumoring.]     To  report  by  rumor  ;  to  tell. 

'T  was  rumored 

My  father  'scaped  from  out  the  citadel.         Dryden. 

Rn'mOT-er  (-er),  re.    A  teller  of  news  ;  especially,  one 

who  spreads  false  reports.  Shak. 

Ru'mor-OUS  (-iis),  a.     [Cf.  OF.  rumoreux.  It.  rumo- 

roso,  romoroso.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  rumor ;  of 

the  nature  of  rumors.     [Obs.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Famous ;  notorious.     [Obs.]  Bale. 

3.  Murmuring.  [Obs.  or  Poetic]  Drayton. 
Rump   (rump),  re.     [OE.  rumpe ;  akin  to   D.  romp 

trunk,  body,  LG.  rump,  G.  rumpf,  Dan.  rumpe  rump, 
Icel.  rumpr,  Sw.  rumpa  rump,  tail.]  1.  The  end  of  the 
backbone  of  an  animal,  with  the  parts  adjacent ;  the 
buttock  or  buttocks. 

2.  Among  butchers,  the  piece  of  beef  between  the  sir- 
loin and  the  aitchbone  piece.     See  Dlusi.  of  Beef. 

3.  Fig. :  The  hind  or  tail  end  ;  a  fag-end ;  a  remnant. 
Rimip  Parliament,  or  The  Knmp  {Eng.  Hist.),  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Long  Parliament  after  th«   expulsion   by 
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Cromwell  in  1648  of  those  who  opposed  his  purposes.  It 
was  dissolved  by  Cromwell  in  1653,  but  twice  revived  for 
brief  sessions,  ending  finally  in  1659. 

The  Ramp  abolished  the  House  of  Lords,  the  army  abolished 
the  Rump,  and  by  this  army  of  saints  Cromwell  governed.  Swift. 
—  Bump  steak,  a  beefsteak  from  the  rump.        Goldsmith. 

Rump'er  (riimp'er),  re.  A  member  or  a  supporter  of 
the  Rump  Parliament.  J,  Disraeli. 

Rump'— fed'  (-f§d'),  a.  A  Shakespearean  word  of  un- 
certain meaning.  Perhaps  "  fattened  in  the  rump,  pam- 
pered."    "TherMTO^-/ed  ronyon."  Shak. 

Rum'ple  (riim'p'l),  v.  i.  &  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Rumpled 
(-p'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rumpling  (-plTng).]  [Cf.  rim- 
ple,  and  D.  rimpelen  to  wrinkle,  rompelig  rough,  un- 
even, G.  rilmpfen  to  wrinkle,  MHG.  rilmphen,  0H6. 
rimpfan,  Gr.  pifx^os  the  crooked  beak  of  birds  of  prey, 
piii^errBai  to  roam.]  To  make  uneven ;  to  form  into 
irregular  inequalities ;  to  wrinkle ;  to  crumple  ;  as,  to 
rumple  an  apron  or  a  cravat. 

They  would  not  give  a  dog's  ear  of  (heir  most  rumpled  and 
ragged  Scotch  paper  for  twenty  of  your  fairest  assignats.  Burke. 

Rum'ple,  re.     A  fold  or  plait ;  a  wrinkle.         Dryden. 

Rum'pled  (-pl'd),  a.     Wrinkled  ;  crumpled.        Pope. 

Rumpless  (riJmp'lSs),  a.     Destitute  of  a  rump. 

Rum'ply  (rilm'plj^),  a.     Rumpled.  Carlyle. 

Rum'pns  (-piis),  re.  A  disturbance ;  noise  and  con- 
fusion ;  a  quarrel.     [Colloq.] 

Rum'sell'er  (-sSl'er),  re.  One  who  sells  rum ;  one 
who  deals  in  intoxicating  liquors  ;  especially,  one  who 
sells  spirituous  beverages  at  retail. 

Run  (run),  V.  i.  [imp.  Ran  (rSn)  or  Run  ;  p.  p.  Run  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Running.]  [OE.  rinnen,  rennen  (imp.  ran, 
p.  p.  runnen,  ronnen),  AS.  rinnan  to  flow  (imp.  ran,  p. 
p.  gerunnen),  and  iernan,  irnan,  to  run  (imp.  orn,  arn^ 
earn,  p.  p.  urnen) ;  akin  to  D.  rvvven,  rennen,  OS.  & 
OHG.  rinnan,  G.  rinnen,  rennen,  Icel.  renna,  rinna,  Sw. 
rinna,  r'dnna,  Dan.  rinde,  rende,  Goth,  rinnan,  and  perh. 
to  L.  oriri  to  rise,  Gr.  opvvvat  to  stir  up,  rouse,  Skr.  f 
(cf.  Okioin),  or  perh.  to  L.  rivus  brook  (cf.  Rival). 
Vll-  Cf.  Ember,  a..  Rennet.]  X.  To  move,  proceed, 
advance,  pass,  go,  come,  etc.,  swiftly,  smoothly,  or  with 
quick  action ;  —  said  of  things  animate  or  inanimate. 
Hence,  to  flow,  glide,  or  roll  onward,  as  a  stream,  a  snake, 
a  wagon,  etc. ;  to  move  by  quicker  action  than  in  walk- 
ing, as  a  person,  a  horse,  a  dog.     Specifically :  — 

2.  Of  voluntary  or  personal  action  :  (a)  To  go  swiftly  ; 
to  pass  at  a  swift  pace ;  to  hasten. 

*'Ha,  ha,  the  fox  I  "  and  after  him  they  ran.    Chaucer. 

(b)  To  flee,  as  from  fear  or  danger. 

As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life.  Shak. 

(c)  To  steal  off ;  to  depart  secretly. 

My  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from  this  Jew.    Shak. 

(d)  To  contend  in  a  race ;  hence,  to  enter  into  a  con- 
test ;  to  become  a  candidate ;  as,  to  run  for  Congress. 

Know  ye  not  that  they  which  run  „n  a  race  run  all,  but  one 
receiveth  the  prize  ?    So  run,  that  ye  may  obtain.   1  Cor.  ix.  24. 

(e)  To  pass  from  one  state  or  condition  to  another ;  to 
come  into  a  certain  condition ;  —  often  with  in  or  into ; 
as,  to  run  into  evil  practices ;  to  run  in  debt. 

Have  I  not  cause  to  rave  and  beat  my  breast,  to  rend  my 
heart  with  grief  and  run  distracted  ?  Addison. 

(f)  To  exert  continuous  activity  ;  to  proceed ;  as,  to  run 
through  life;  to  run  in  a  circle,  (g)  To  pass  or  go 
quickly  in  thought  or  conversation ;  as,  to  run  from  one 
subject  to  another. 

Virgil,  in  his  first  Georgic,  has  run  into  a  set  of  precepts  for* 
eign  to  his  subject.  Addisor,. 

(h)  To  discuss ;  to  continue  to  think  or  speak  about 
something  ;  —  with  on.  (i)  To  make  numerous  drafts 
or  demands  for  payment,  as  upon  a  bank ;  —  with  an. 
(J)  To  creep,  as  serpents. 

3.  Of  involuntary  motion :  (a)  To  flow,  as  a  liquid  j 
to  ascend  or  descend  ;  to  course  ;  as,  rivers  run  to  the 
sea;  sap  runs  up  in  the  spring;  her  blood  ran  cold. 

(b)  To  proceed  along  a  surface ;  to  extend ;  to  spread. 

The  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground.       .Ex.  ix.  23. 

(c)  To  become  fluid ;  to  melt ;  to  fuse. 

As  wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  run.         Addison. 
Sussex  iron  ores  run  freely  in  the  fire.      Woodward. 

(d)  To  turn,  as  a  wheel ;  to  revolve  on  an  axis  or  pivot ; 
as,  a  wheel  runs  swiftly  rovmd.  (e)  To  travel ;  to  mak^ 
progress ;  to  be  moved  by  mechanical  means ;  to  go ; 
as,  the  steamboat  runs  regularly  to  Albany ;  the  train 
runs  to  Chicago.  (/)  To  extend ;  to  reach ;  as,  the 
road  runs  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  ;  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary. 

She  saw  with  joy  the  line  immortal  run. 

Each  sire  impressed,  and  glaring  in  his  son.         Pope. 

(g)  To  go  back  and  forth  from  place  to  place  ;  to  ply ; 
as,  the  stage  runs  between  the  hotel  and  the  station. 
(h)  To  make  progress ;  to  proceed ;  to  pass. 

As  fast  as  our  time  runs,  we  should  be  very  glad  in  most  part 
of  our  lives  that  it  raw  much  faster.  Addison, 

(i)  To  continue  in  operation;  to  be  kept  in  action  or 
motion ;  as,  this  engine  runs  night  and  day ;  the  mill 
runs  six  days  in  the  week. 

When  we  desire  anything,  our  minds  run  wholly  on  the  good 
circumstances  of  it ;  when  it  is  obtained,  our  minds  run  wholly 
on  the  bad  ones.  Swift, 

(j)  To  have  a  course  or  direction ;  as,  a  line  runs  east 
and  west. 

Where  the  generally  allowed  practice  runs  counter  to  it.  Locke. 
Little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason.  Shak. 

(k)  To  be  in  form  thus,  as  a  combination  of  words. 

The  king's  ordinary  style  runneth,  "  Our  sovereign  lord  the 
king."  Bp.  Sanderson. 

(I)  To  be  popularly  known ;  to  be  generally  received. 

Men  gave  them  their  own  names,  by  which  they  run  a  great 
while  in  Rome.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Neither  was  he  ignorant  what  report  ran  of  himself.  Knolles, 
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(m)  To  have  growth  or  development ;  as,  boys  and  girls 
run  up  rapidly. 
If  the  riclinees  of  the  ground  cause  turnips  to  run  to  leaves. 

JUortimer. 

(n)  To  tend,  as  to  an  effect  or  consequence  ;  to  incline. 
A  man's  nature  ru/is  either  to  herbs  or  weeds.       Bacon. 
Temperate  ciimates  run  into  moderate  governments.    Swi/t. 
(o)  To  spread  and  blend  together ;  to  unite  ;  as,  colors 
run  in  washing. 

In  the  middle  of  a  rainbow  the  coIoih  are  .  .  .  distinguished, 
but  near  the  borders  they  run  into  one  another.  /.  Watts. 

(p)  To  have  a  legal  course ;  to  be  attached ;  to  continue 
in  force,  effect,  or  operation  ;  to  follow ;  to  go  in  com- 
pany ;  as,  certain  covenants  run  with  the  land. 

Customs  run  only  upon  our  goods  imported  or  exported,  and 
that  but  once  for  all ;  whereas  interest  runs  as  well  upon  our 
ships  aa  goods,  and  must  be  yearly  paid.  Sir  J.  Child. 

(g)  To  continue  without  falling  due  ;  to  hold  good ;  as, 
a  note  has  thirty  days  to  run.  (r)  To  discharge  pus  or 
other  matter ;  as,  an  ulcer  runs,  (s)  To  be  played  on 
the  stage  a  number  of  successive  days  or  nights ;  as,  the 
piece  ran  for  six  months,  (t)  {Naut.)  To  sail  before  the 
wind,  in  distinction  from  reaching  or  sailing  closehauled ; 

—  said  of  vessels. 

4.  Specifically,  of  a  horse :  To  move  rapidly  in  a  gait 
in  which  each  leg  acts  in  turn  as  a  propeller  and  a  sup- 
porter, and  in  which  for  an  instant  all  the  Umbs  are  gath- 
ered in  the  air  under  the  body. 

Siillman  (The  Horse  in  Motion). 

5.  (.Athletics)  To  move  rapidly  by  springing  steps  so 
that  there  is  an  instant  in  each  step  when  neither  foot 
touches  the  ground ;  —  so  distinguished  from  walking  in 
athletic  competition. 

Ab  things  run,  according  to  the  usual  order,  conditions, 
quality,  etc. ;  on  the  average  ;  without  selection  or  speci- 
fication. —  To  let  run  (Naut.),  to  allow  to  pass  or  move 
freely ;  to  slacken  or  loosen.  —  To  run  after,  to  pursue  or 
follow  ;  to  search  for ;  to  endeavor  to  find  or  obtain  ;  as, 
to  run  after  similes.  Locke.  —  To  run  away,  to  flee ;  to 
escape  ;  to  elope  ;  to  run  without  control  or  guidance.  — 
To  run  away  with,  (a)  To  convey  away  liurriedly :  to  ac- 
company in  escape  or  elopement.  (4)  To  drag  rapidly  and 
with  violence ;  as,  a  horse  runs  away  with  a  carriage.  — 
To  run  down,  (a)  To  cease  to  work  or  operate  on  account 
of  the  exhaustion  of  the  motive  power ;  —  said  of  clocks, 
watches,  etc.  (ft)  To  decline  in  condition  ;  as,  to  run 
down  in  health.  —  To   run  down  a  coast,  to  sail  along  it. 

—  To  run  for  an  o£&ce,  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  an  of- 
fice. —  To  run  in  or  Into,  (a)  To  enter ;  to  step  in.  (ft) 
To  come  in  collision  with.  —  To  nm  in  trust,  to  run  in 
debt ;  to  get  credit.  [Obs.]  —  To  run  in  wlti.  (o)  To 
close ;  to  comply ;  to  agree  with.  [R.]  T.  Baker,  (ft) 
(Nuut.)  To  make  toward ;  to  near ;  to  sail  close  to ;  as,  to 
run  in  tvith  the  land.  —  To  run  mad.  To  run  mad  after  or 
on.  See  under  Mad.  —  To  run  on.  (a)  To  be  continued ; 
as,  their  accounts  had  run  on  for  a  year  or  two  without 
a  settlement,  (ft)  To  talk  incessantly,  (c)  To  continue  a 
course,  (d)  To  press  with  jokes  or  ridicule  ;  to  abuse  with 
sarcasms ;  to  bear  hard  on.  (e)  (Print.)  To  be  continued 
in  the  same  lines,  without  making  a  break  or  beginning 
a  new  paragraph.  —  To  run  out.  (o)  To  come  to  an  end  ; 
to  expire  ;  as,  the  lease  runs  out  at  Michaelmas,  (ft)  To 
extend ;  to  spread.  "  Insectile  animals  .  .  .  run  all  out 
into  legs."  Hammond,  (e)  To  expatiate  ;  as, /o  rure  o«< 
into  beautiful  digressions,  id)  To  be  wasted  or  exhausted ; 
to  become  poor ;  to  become  extinct ;  as,  an  estate  man- 
aged without  economy  will  soon  run  out. 

And  had  her  stock  been  less,  no  doubt 

She  must  have  long  ago  run  out.  Dryden. 

—  To  nm  over,  (a)  To  overflow ;  as,  a  cup  runs  over,  or 
the  liquor  runs  over,  (ft)  To  go  over,  examine,  or  re- 
hearse cursorily,  (c)  To  ride  or  drive  over ;  as,  to  nm 
over  a  child.  —  To  run  riot,  to  go  to  excess.  —  To  run 
through,  (a)  To  go  through  hastily ;  as,  to  run  through 
a  book,  (ft)  To  spend  wastefuUy  ;  as,  to  run  through  an 
estate.  —  To  run  to  seed,  to  expend  or  exhaust  vitality 
in  producing  seed,  as  a  plant ;  figuratively  and  colloqui- 
ally, to  cease  growing  ;  to  lose  vital  force  as  the  body  or 
mind.  —  To  run  up,  to  rise  :  to  swell ;  to  grow ;  to  in- 
crease ;  as,  accounts  of  goods  credited  run  up  very  fast. 

But  these,  having  been  untrimmed  for  many  years,  had  run 
up  into  great  bushes,  or  rather  dwarf  trees.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

—  To  rtm  with,  (a)  To  be  drenched  with,  so  that  streams 
flow ;  as,  the  streets  ran  with  blood,  (ft)  To  flow  while 
charged  with  some  foreign  substance.  "Its  rivers  ran 
with  gold."  J.H.Newman. 

Run  (run),  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  run  (in  the  various 
senses  oi  Run,  v.  i.) ;  as,  to  run  a  liorse ;  to  run  a  stage  ; 
to  run  a  machine  ;  to  run  a  rope  through  a  block. 

2.  To  pursue  in  thought ;  to  carry  in  contemplation. 

To  run  the  world  back  to  its  first  original.        South. 

I  would  gladly  understand  the  formation  of  a  soul,  and  nm 

It  up  to  its  '^  punctum  saliens."  Collier. 

3.  To  cause  to  enter  ;  to  thrust ;  as,  to  run  a  sword 
into  or  through  the  body ;  to  run  a  nail  into  the  foot. 

You  run  your  head  into  the  lion's  mouth.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
Having  run  his  fingers  through  his  hair.       Dickens. 

4.  To  drive  or  force  ;  to  cause,  or  permit,  to  be  driven. 

They  ran  the  ship  aground.         Ads  xxvii.  41. 

A  talkative  person  runs  himself  upon  great  inconveniences  by 
blabbing  out  nia  own  or  others'  secrets.  Hay. 

Others,  accustomed  to  retired  speculations,  run  natural  philos- 
ophy into  metaphysical  notions.  Locke. 

5.  To  fuse ;  to  shape ;  to  mold ;  to  cast ;  as,  to  run 
bullets,  and  the  like. 

The  purest  gold  must  be  run  and  washed.       Felton. 

6.  To  cause  to  be  drawn ;  to  mark  out ;  to  indicate ;  to 
determine  ;  as,  to  run  a  line. 

7.  To  cause  to  pass,  or  evade,  official  restrictions  j  to 
smuggle  ;  —  said  of  contraband  or  dutiable  goods. 

Heavy  impositions  .  .  .  are  a  strong  temptation  of  runninff 
goods.  Swift. 

8.  To  go  through  or  accomplish  by  running ;  as,  to 
run  a  race ;  to  run  a  certain  career. 

9.  To  cause  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  office  ;  to  sup- 
port for  office;  as,  to  run  some  one  for  Congress.     ICol- 

10.  To  encounter  or  incur,  as  a  danger  or  risk  ;  as,  to 


run  the  risk  of  losing  one's  life.  See  To  run  the  chances, 
below.     "  He  j-UKMett  two  dangers. "  Bacon. 

11.  To  put  at  hazard ;  to  venture  ;  to  risk. 

He  would  himself  be  in  the  Highlands  to  receive  them,  and 
run  his  fortune  with  them.  Clarendon. 

12.  To  discharge  ;  to  emit ;  to  give  forth  copiously  ; 
to  be  bathed  with ;  as,  the  pipe  or  faucet  runs  hot  water. 

At  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua. 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Ctesar  fell.    Shak. 

13.  To  be  charged  with,  or  to  contain  much  of,  while 
flowing ;  as,  the  rivers  ran  blood. 

14.  To  conduct ;  to  manage ;  to  carry  on  ;  as,  to  run 
a  factory  or  a  hotel.     [_Colloq.  U.  S.] 

15.  To  tease  with  sarcasms  and  ridicule.     \_Colloq.'\ 

16.  To  sew,  as  a  seam,  by  passing  the  needle  through 
material  in  a  continuous  line,  generally  taking  a  series  of 
stitches  on  the  needle  at  the  same  time. 

17.  To  migrate  or  move  in  schools  ;  —  said  of  fish ; 
esp.,  to  ascend  a  river  in  order  to  spawn. 

To  run  a  blocliade,  to  get  to,  or  away  from,  a  blockaded 
port  in  safety.  —To  run  down,  (a)  (Hunting)  To  chase  till 
the  object  pursued  is  captured  or  exhausted;  as,  ^o  run 
down  a  stag,  (ft)  (Naut.)  To  run  against  and  sink,  as  a 
vessel,  (c)  To  crush ;  to  overthrow ;  to  overbear.  "Re- 
ligion is  run  down  by  the  license  of  these  times."  Berke- 
ley, (d)  To  disparage ;  to  traduce.  F.  W.  Newman.  — 
To  run  hard,  (a)  To  press  in  competition ;  as,  to  run  one 
hard  in  a  race,  (ft)  To  urge  or  press  importunately,  (c) 
To  banter  severely.  —  To  run  into  the  ground,  to  carry  to 
an  absurd  extreme  ;  to  overdo.  \ Slang,  U.  S.]  —  To  run 
off,  to  cause  to  flow  away,  as  a  charge  of  molten  metal 
from  a  furnace.  —  To  run  on  (Print.),  to  carry  on  or  con- 
tinue, as  the  type  for  a  new  sentence,  without  making  a 
break  or  commencing  a  new  paragraph.  —  To  run  out. 
(a)  To  thrust  or  push  out ;  to  extend,  (ft)  To  waste  ;  to 
exhaust ;  as,  to  run  out  aa  estate,  (c)  (Baseball)  To  put 
out  while  running  between  two  bases. —  To  run  the  chances, 
or  one's  chances,  to  encounter  all  the  risks  of  a  certain 
course.  —  To  run  through,  to  transfix ;  to  pierce,  as  with 
a  sword.  "  [He]  was  run  through  the  body  by  the  man 
who  had  asked  his  advice."  Addison.  —  To  run  up.  (a) 
To  thrust  up,  as  anything  long  and  slender.  (6)  To 
increase ;  to  enlarge  by  additions,  as  an  account,  (c)  To 
erect  hastily,  as  a  building. 

Run  (rQu),  n.  1.  The  act  of  running ;  as,  a  long  run; 
a  good  nin  ;  a  quick  run  ;  to  go  on  the  run. 

2.  A  small  stream  ;  a  brook  ;  a  creek. 

3.  That  which  runs  or  flows  in  the  course  of  a  certain 
operation,  or  during  a  certain  time ;  as,  a  run  of  must  in 
wine  making  ;  the  first  run  of  sap  in  a  maple  orchard. 

4.  A  course ;  a  series  ;  that  which  continues  in  a  cer- 
tain course  or  series  ;  as,  a  run  of  good  or  bad  luck. 

They  who  made  their  arrangements  in  the  first  run  of  misad- 
venture .  .  .  put  a  seal  on  their  calamities.  Burke. 

6.  State  of  being  current  ;  currency  ;  popularity. 
It  is  impossible  for  detached  papers  to  have  a  general  run,  or 
long  continuance,  if  not  diversified  with  humor.  Addison, 

6.  Continued  repetition  on  the  stage ;  —  said  of  a  play ; 
as,  to  have  a  run  of  a  hundred  successive  nights. 

A  canting,  mawkish  play  . . .  had  an  immense  run.     Macaulay. 

7.  A  continuing  urgent  demand ;  especially,  a  pres- 
sure on  a  bank  or  treasury  for  payment  of  its  notes. 

8.  A  range  or  extent  of  ground  for  feeding  stock  ;  as, 
a  sheep  run.  Howitt. 

9.  (Naut.)  (a)  The  aftermost  part  of  a  vessel's  hull 
where  it  narrows  toward  the  stern,  under  the  quarter, 
(ft)  The  distance  sailed  by  a  ship ;  as,  a  good  run  ;  a  run 
of  fifty  miles,     (c)  A  voyage  ;  as,  a  run  to  China. 

10.  A  pleasure  excursion ;  atrip.     [_Colloq.'\ 

I  think  of  giving  her  a  run  in  London.        Dickens, 

11.  (Mining)  The  horizontal  distance  to  which  a  drift 
may  be  carried,  either  by  license  of  the  proprietor  of  a 
mine  or  by  the  nature  of  the  formation  ;  also,  the  direc- 
tion which  a  vein  of  ore  or  other  substance  takes. 

12.  (Mus.)  A  roulade,  or  series  of  running  tones. 

13.  (Mil.)  The  greatest  degree  of  swiftness  in  march- 
ing. It  is  executed  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  dou- 
ble-quick, but  with  greater  speed. 

14.  The  act  of  migrating,  or  ascending  a  river  to 
spawn ;  —  said  of  fish ;  also,  an  assemblage  or  school  of 
fishes  which  migrate,  or  ascend  a  river  for  the  purpose 
of  spawning. 

15.  In  baseball,  a  complete  circuit  of  the  bases  made 
by  a  player,  which  enables  him  to  score  one ;  in  cricket, 
a  passing  from  one  wicket  to  the  other,  by  which  one 
point  is  scored  ;  as,  a  player  made  three  runs ;  the  side 
went  out  with  two  Irandred  runs. 

The  "runs"  are  made  from  wicket  to  wicktt.  the  batsmen 
interchanging  ends  at  each  run.  R.  A.  Proctor. 

16.  A  pair  or  set  of  millstones. 

At  the  long  run,  now,  commonly.  In  the  long  run,  in  or 
during  the  whole  process  or  course  of  things  taken  to- 
gether ;  in  the  final  result ;  in  the  end  ;  finally. 

[Man]  starts  the  inferior  of  the  brute  animals,  but  he  surpasses 
them  in  the  long  run.  J-  H,  Newman, 

—  Home  run.  (fl)  A  running  or  returning  toward  home,  or 
to  the  point  from  which  the  start  was  made.  Cf.  Home 
stretch,  (ft)  (Baseball)  See  under  Home.  —  The  run,  or 
The  common  run,  etc.,  ordinary  persons ;  the  generality 
or  average  of  people  or  things ;  also,  that  which  ordina- 
rily occurs ;  ordinary  current,  course,  or  kind. 

I  saw  nothing  else  that  is  superior  to  the  common  run  of  parks. 

li'oli>olt: 

Burns  never  dreamed  of  looking  down  on  others  aa  beneath 

him,  merely  because  he  was  conscious  of  his  own  vast  auporior- 

ity  to  tht;  coiuiiiuH  run  of  men.  J'rqf'.  nil.wn. 

His  whole  appearance  was  something  out  of  the  common  run. 

ir.  Irving, 

—  To  let  go  by  the  run  (Nnut,),  to  loosen  and  let  run 
freely,  as  lines  ;  to  let  fall  without  restraint,  as  a  sail. 

Run,  a.  1.  Melted,  or  made  from  molten  material; 
cast  in  a  mold  ;  as,  run  butter ;  run  iron  or  lead. 

2.  Smuggled ;  as,  run  goods.     [Colloth] 

Miss  Edgpworlh . 

Bun  Bteel,  malleable  Iron  castings.  See  under  Mallea- 
ble. Raymond. 
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Run'a-gate  (riin'a-gat),  n.    [F.  renegal,  Prov.  rew- 

gat,  LL.  renegalus ;  confused  with  E.  run  and  gate  a 

way.     See   Renegade.]     A  fugitive  ;    a  vagabond ;    an 

apostate ;  a  renegade.     See  Renegade.  Bunyan. 

Wretched  runagates  froni  the  jail.     De  Qubicey. 

Who  has  not  been  a  ruuagati;  from  duty  ?  Hare. 

Run'a-way'    (riin'a^wa'),  n.      1.  One   who,   or  that 

which,  flees  from  danger,  duty,  restraint,  etc. ;  a  fugitive. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  ?         Shak. 

2.  The  act  of  running  away,  esp.  of  a  horse  or  team  j 
as,  there  was  a  runaway  yesterday. 

Run'a-way',  a,  1.  Running  away  ;  fleeing  from  dan- 
ger, duty,  restraint,  etc. ;  as,  runaway  soldiers ;  a  runa- 
way horse. 

2.  Accomplished  by  running  away  or  elopement,  oi 
during  flight ;  as,  a  runaway  marriage. 

Run-ca'tion  (riin-ka'shiiu),  n.  [L.  runcatio,  fr.  j-un- 
ca»'e  to  weed  out.]     A  weeding.     [Ofts.]  Evelyn. 

Runch  (rfinch),  n.  (Bol.)  The  wild  radish.  Dr.  Prior. 

Run'ci-nate  (riin'sl-nat),  a.    [L.  runcinatus,  p.  p.  of 
runcinare  to  plane  off,  fr.  runci- 
na  a  plane.]    (Bot.)  Pinnately  cut 
with  the  lobes  pointing  downwards, 
as  the  leaf  of  the  dandelion. 

Run'del  (riin'del),  n.  [Cf.  Rin-, 
DLE.]  A  moat  with  water  in  it; 
also,  a  small  stream ;  a  runlet. 
\_Prov.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 

Run'del,  n.     [Cf.  RuNDLE.]     A  circle.     \_Prov.  Eng.} 

Run'dle  (riin'd'l),  n.  [E.  rou7id.  Cf.  Rondle.]  1.  A 
round ;  a  step  of  a  ladder ;  a  rung.  Duppa. 

2.  A  ball.     [Ofts.]  Holland. 

3.  Something  which  rotates  about  an  axis,  as  a  wheel, 
or  the  drum  of  a  capstan.  "  An  axis  or  cylinder  having 
a  rundle  about  it."  Bp.  Wilkins. 

4.  (Mack.)  One  of  the  pins  or  trundles  of  a  lantern 
wheel. 

Rund'Iet  (rfind'lSt),  n.  [Dim.  of  OF.  rondele  a  little 
tun,  fr.  rond  round.  See  Round,  and  cf.  Roundlet, 
Runlet.]  A  small  barrel  of  no  certain  dimensions.  It 
may  contain  from  3  to  20  gallons,  but  it  usually  holds 
about  14^  gallons.     [Written  also  rmilet.'] 

Rune  (rijn),  n.  [AS.  rv,n  a  rune,  a  secret,  a  mystery; 
akin  to  Icel.  run,  OHG.  &  Goth.  rUna  a  secret,  secret 
colloquy,  G.  &  Dan.  rune  rune,  and  probably  to  Gr. 
epcvvav  to  search  for.  Cf.  RouN  to  whisper.]  1.  A  let- 
ter, or  character,  belonging  to  the  written  language  of 
the  ancient  Norsemen,  or  Scandinavians ;  in  a  wider 
sense,  applied  to  the  letters  of  the  ancient  nations  cf 
Northern  Europe  in  general. 

m^^  The  Norsemen  had  a  peculiar  alphabet,  consisting 
of  sixteen  letters,  or  characters,  called  rimes,  the  origin 
of  which  is  lost  in  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  significa- 
tion of  the  word  rune  (mystery)  seems  to  allude  to  t)ie 
fact  that  originally  only  a  few  were  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  these  marks,  and  that  they  were  mostly  applied 
to  secret  tricks,  witchcrafts,  and  enchantments.  But 
the  runes  were  also  used  in  communication  by  writing. 

2.  pi.  Old  Norse  poetry  expressed  in  runes. 
Runes  were  upon  his  tongue, 
As  on  the  warrior's  sword.  Longfellow. 

Rune  stone,  a  stone  bearing  a  runic  inscription. 

Ru'ner  (ru'ner),  n.  A  bard,  or  learned  man,  among 
the  ancient  Goths.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Rung  (rfing),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Ring. 

Rung,  n.  [OB.  range,  AS.  hrung  a  staff,  rod,  pole ; 
akin  to  G.  runge  a  short,  thick  piece  of  iron  or  wood, 
OD.  ronghe  a  prop,  support,  Icel.  rong  a  rib  in  a  ship, 
Goth.  Iirugga  a  staff.]  1.  (Shipbuilding)  A  floor  timber 
in  a  ship. 

2.  One  of  the  rounds  of  a  ladder. 

3.  One  of  the  stakes  of  a  cart ;  a  spar  ;  a  heavy  staff. 

4.  (Mach.)  One  of  the  radial  handles  projecting  from 
the  rim  of  a  steering  wheel ;  also,  one  of  the  plus  or 
trundles  of  a  lantern  wheel. 

Rung'head'  (-hSd'),  n.  (Shipbuilding)  The  upper  end 
of  a  floor  timber  in  a  ship. 

Ru'nlc  (ru'nTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  rune,  to 
runes,  or  to  the  Norsemen  ;  as,  runic  verses  ;  runic  let- 
ters ;  runic  names ;  runic  rhyme. 

Runic  staff.  See  Clog  almanac,  under  Clog. —Runic 
wand,  a  willow  wand  bearing  runes,  formerly  thought  to 
have  been  used  by  the  heathen  tribes  of  Northern  Europe 
in  magical  ceremonies. 

Runlet  (rtinlSt),  n.  IRun  -f  -let.}  A  little  run  or 
stream  ;  a  streamlet ;  a  brook. 

To  trace  out  to  its  marshy  source  every  j  lailet  that  has  cast  in 
its  tiny  pitclierf  ul  with  the  rest.  .         Loirelt, 

Runlet,  n.  Same  as  Rundlet.  "  A  stoup  of  sack, 
or  a  runlet  of  canary."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Run'nel  (-nSl),  n.  [From  Run.  Cf .  Rindle.]  A  riv- 
ulet or  small  brook. 

Bubbling  runnels  joined  the  sound.  Colltns. 

By  the  very  sides  of  the  way  .  .  .  there  ore  slow  runiieh,  in 
which  one  can  see  the  minnows  swimming.  Masson. 

Run'ner  (riin'ner),  n.  [From  Run.]  1.  One  who, 
or  tliat  whicli,  runs ;  a  racer. 

2.  A  deceetive.     [_Slang,  Eng,}  Dickrri.t, 

3.  A  messenger.  Swift, 

4.  A  smuggler.     ICollog,']  R.  jyorlh. 

5.  One  employed  to  solicit  patronage,  as  for  a  steam- 
boat, liotel,  shop,  etc.     [Caiit,  U.  S.] 

6.  (Bot.)  A  slender  trailing  branch  wliiou  takes  root 
at  the  joints  or  end 

and    there    forms  .  »,^"'t(>k1^?Dii-') 

new    plants,    as    in  "^ 

the  strawberry  and 
the  common  cinque- 

„'    n„  ...  a  Runner  of  Strawberry. 

7.  The    rotating  ■" 

stone  of  a  sot  of  millstones. 

8.  (Anul.)  A  ropo  rove  through  a  block  and  used  tc 
increase  the  mechauical  power  of  n  tackle.  Totten, 


use,    nnlte,    rude,    full,    ap,   firn ;    pity ;    food,    fo'ot ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    bIuk,    Ink ;    ttien,    thin ;    boN  \    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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9.  One  of  the  pieces  on  which  a  sled  or  sleigh  slides ; 
also,  the  part  or  blade  of  a  skate  which  slides  on  the  ice. 

10.  [Founding)  {a)  A  horizontal  channel  in  a  mold, 
through  which  the  metal  flows  to  the  cavity  formed  by 
the  pattern  ;  also,  the  waste  metal  left  in  such  a  channel. 
(6)  A  trough  or  channel  for  leading  molten  metal  from 
3  furnace  to  a  ladle,  mold,  or  pig  bed. 

11.  The  movable  piece  to  whjeh  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella 
are  attached. 

12.  (Zool.)  A  food  fish  {Blagatis pinnulatus)  of  Flor- 
ida and  the  West  Indies  ;  —  called  also  skipjack,  shoe- 
maker, and  yellowtail.  The  name  alludes  to  its  rapid 
successive  leaps  from  the  water. 

13.  [Zool.)  Any  cursorial  bird. 

14.  (Mech.)  (n)  A  movable  slab  or  rubber  used  in  grind- 
ing or  polishing  a  surface  of  stone.  (6)  A  tool  on  which 
lensef.  are  fastened  in  a  group,  for  polishing  or  grinding. 

Run'net  (riin'nSt),  n.     See  Eennet. 

Run'ning  (-ning),  a.  1.  Moving  or  advancing  by  run- 
ning. Specifically,  of  a  horse  :  (a)  Having  a  running 
gait ;  not  a  trotter  or  pacer.  (6)  Trained  and  kept  for 
running  races  ;  as,  a  running  horse.  Law. 

2.  Successive ;  one  following  the  other  without  break 
or  intervention  ;  —  said  of  periods  of  time  ;  as,  to  be 
away  two  days  running  ;  to  sow  land  two  years  running. 

3.  Flowing ;  easy  ;  cursive ;  as,  a  running  hand. 

4.  Continuous ;  keeping  along  step  by  step  ;  as,  he 
stated  the  facts  with  a  running  explanation.  "A  run- 
ning conquest."  Milton. 

What  are  art  and  science  if  not  a  running  commentary  on 
Nature  ?  Hare. 

5.  (Boi)  Extending  by  a  slender  climbing  or  trailing 

stem  ;  as,  a  running  vine. 

6.  [Med.)  Discharging  pus ;  as,  s.  running  sore. 
Running  block  {Mech.),  a  block  in  an  arrangement  of 

pulleys  which  rises  or  sinks  with  the  weight  which  is 
raised  or  lowered.  —  Eunning  board,  a  narrow  platform 
extending  along  the  side  of  a  locomotive.  —  Eunning  bow- 
sprit. (Naut.)  Same  as  Reefing  hoiosprit.  —  Eunning  days 
{.Com.),  the  consecutive  days  occupied  on  a  voyage  under 
a  (carter  party,  including  Sundaysand  not  limited  to  the 
tvoi  king  days.  Simmonds.  —  Eunning  fight,  fighting  be- 
fnc-en  pursuers  and  pursued.  —  Eunning  fire,  a  constant 
<irR  of  musketry  or  cannon.  —  Eunning  gear,  the  wheels 
-iid  axles  of  a  vehicle,  and  their  attachments,  in  distinc- 
'  'ou  from  the  body ;  all  the  working  parts  of  a  locomotive 
or  other  machine,  in  distinction  from  the  framework.  — 
F.annlng  hand,  a  style  of  rapid  writing  in  which  the  let- 
f.ers  are  usually  slanted  and  the  words  formed  without 
li ' ting  the  pen ;  —  distinguished  from  round  hand.  —  Eun- 
■jc  g  part  {Naut.),  that  part  of  a  rope  that  is  hauled  upon, 

'"  distinction  from  the  siandiny  part.  —  Eunning  rig- 
i-  .g  [Nau:.),  that  part  of  a  ship's  rigging  or  ropes  which 
r  ises  through  blocks,  etc. ;  —  in  distinction  from  stand- 
■i.iij  rigging.  —  Eunning  title  {Print.),  the  title  of  a  book  or 
c.v.ipter  continued  from  page  to  page  on  the  uppermargin. 

Bun'nlug,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  of  that  which, 
"ras  ;  as,  the  running  was  slow. 

2.  That  which  runs  or  flows  ;  the  quantity  of  a  liquid 
which  flows  in  a  certain  time  or  during  a  certain  opera- 
tion ;  as,  the  first  running  of  a  still. 

3.  The  discharge  from  an  ulcer  or  other  sore. 

At  long  running,  in  the  long  run.    [06*.]     Jer.  Taylor. 

Run'ning-ly,  adv.    In  a  running  manner. 

Run'nlon  (riJn'yiin),  re.     See  Eonion. 

Ru-nol'o-gy  (ru-n51'o-jy),  n.  [Rune  +  -logy.']  The 
science  of  runes.  —  Ru-nol'0-glst  (-jist),  re. 

Run'round'  (run'round'),  n.  A  felon  or  whitlow. 
IColloq.    U.  S.] 

Runt  (riint),  re.  [Written  also  rant."]  [Scot,  runt  an 
old  cow,  an  old,  withered  woman,  a  hardened  stem  or 
stalk,  the  trunk  of  a  tree  ;  cf.  D.  rund  a  bullock,  an  ox 
or  cow,  G.  rind.  Cf.  Rothee,  a.]  1.  {Zool.)  Any  ani- 
mal which  is  unusually  small,  as  compared  with  others 
of  its  kind ;  —  applied  particularly  to  domestic  animals. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  variety  of  domestic  pigeon,  related  to  the 
barb  and  carrier. 

3.  A  dwarf;  also,  a  mean,  despicable,  boorish  person ; 
—  used  opprobriously. 

Before  I  buy  a  bargain  of  such  runts. 

I  '11  buy  a  college  tor  bears,  and  live  among  *em.    Beau.  5r  Fl. 

4.  The  dead  stump  of  a  tree ;  also,  the  stem  of  a  plant. 
[_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Neither  young  poles  nor  old  ymnts  are  durable.     Holland'.. 

Runt'y  (-y),  a.     Like  a  runt ;  diminutive ;  mean. 

Run'way'  (rilu'wa'),  ri.    1.  The  channel  of  a  stream. 

2.  The  beaten  path  made  by  deer  or  other  animals  in 
passing  to  and  from  their  feeding  grounds. 

Ru-pee'  (ru-pe'),  re.  [Hind.  rUpiyah,  ir.  Skr.  rUpya 
silver,  coined  silver  or  gold,  handsome.]  A  silver  coin, 
and  money  of  account,  in  the  East  Indies. 

^W^  The  valuation  of  the  rupee  of  sixteen  annas,  the 
standard  coin  of  India,  by  the  United  States  Treasury  de- 
partment, varies  from  time  to  time  with  the  price  of  sil- 
ver.   In  1889  it  was  rated  at  about  thirty-two  cents. 

Ru'pel-la-ry  (ru'pa-la-ri^),  a.  [From  L.  rupes  a  rock.] 
Rocky.     \_Obs.'\     "  This  nsyeHary  nidary. "  Evelyn. 

Ru'pert'S  drop'  (ru'perts  drSp').  A  kind  of  glass 
drop  with  a  long  tail,  made  by  dropping  melted  glass 
into  water.  It  is  remarkable  for  bursting  into  fragments 
when  the  surface  is  scratched  or  the  tail  broken  ;  —  so 
called  from  Prince  Rupert,  nephew  of  Charles  I.,  by 
whom  they  were  first  brought  to  England.  Called  also 
MuperVs  ball,  and  glass  tear. 

II  Ru'pi-a  (ru'pl-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  G.  puTros  filth,  dirt.] 
(Med.)  An  eruption  upon  the  skin,  consisting  of  vesicles 
with  inflamed  base  and  filled  with  serous,  purulent,  or 
bloody  fluid,  which  dries  up,  forming  a  blackish  crust. 

Ru'pi-al  (ru'pT-al),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  rupia. 

II  Ru-plc'O-ia  (ru-pik'o-la),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  rupes,  gen. 
rupis,  a  rock  -|-  colere  to  inhabit.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of 
beautiful  South  American  passerine  birds,  including  the 
cock  of  the  rock. 

^W  The  species  are  remarkable  for  having  an  elevated 
Son-shaped  crest  of  feathers  on  the  head,  and  for  the 


beautiful  color  of  their  plumage,  which  is  mostly  some 

delicate  shade  of  yellow  or 

orange. 

Ru-pic'0-llne  (ru-pik'6- 
lin),  a.  {Zool.)  Rock-inhab- 
iting. 

Rup'tlon    (rQp'shun),   re. 

[L.  ruptio,  fr.  rumpere,  rup- 
tum,  to  break.]  A  breaking 
or  bursting  open  ;  breach  ; 
rupture.  "  By  ruption  or 
apertion."  Wiseman. 

Rup'tU-a-ry  (riip'tii-a-iy ; 
135),    n.       [Cf.    ROTUEIER.]   Rupicola  (/Tupicoic.  u«<aK(ia), 
One  not  of  noble  blood ;   a  Cock  of  the  Rock, 

plebeian  ;  a  roturier.     [iJ.] 

The  exclusion  of  tlie  French  rwp/waries  ("roturiers,"  for  his- 
tory must  find  a  word  for  this  class  when  it  spealcs  of  other 
nations)  from  the  order  of  nobility.  Chenevix. 

Rup'ture  (riip'tiir ;  135),  re.  [L.  ruptura,  fr.  rum- 
pere, ruptum  to  break  :  cf.  F.  rupture.  See  Reave,  and 
cf.  Rout  a  defeat.]  1.  The  act  of  breaking  apart,  or 
separating ;  the  state  of  being  broken  asunder  ;  as,  the 
rupture  of  the  skin ;  the  rupture  of  a  vessel  or  fiber ; 
the  rupture  of  a  lutestring.  Arbuthnot. 

Hatch  from  the  egg,  that  soon. 
Bursting  with  kindly  rupture,  forth  disclosed 
Their  callow  young.  Milton. 

2.  Breach  of  peace  or  concord  between  individuals; 
open  hostility  or  war  between  nations ;  interruption  of 
friendly  relations  ;  as,  the  parties  came  to  a  rupture. 

He  knew  that  policy  would  disincline  Napoleon  from  a  rup- 
ture with  his  family.  S.  Everett. 

3.  (Med.)  Hernia.     See  Heenia. 

4.  A  bursting  open,  as  of  a  steam  boiler,  in  a  less  sud- 
den manner  than  by  explosion.    See  Explosion. 

Modulus  of  rupture.    (Bngin.)  See  imder  Modulus. 

Syn.  —  Fracture  ;  breach;  break;  burst;  disruption; 
dissolution.    See  Fbactuee. 

Rup'ture,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ruptured  (-turd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  RuPTUEiNO.]  1.  To  part  by  violence ;  to 
break ;  to  burst ;  as,  to  rupture  a  blood  vessel. 

2.  To  produce  a  hernia  in. 

Rup'ture,  v.  i.     To  suffer  a  breach  or  disruption. 

Rup'tured  (-tiird ;  135),  a.  {3fed.)  Having  a  rupture, 
or  hernia. 

Rup'ture-WOrt'  (-trCr-wflrf  ;  135),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  Same 
as  BuESTWOET.  (6)  A  West  Indian  plant  (.<itte»7iare<Aera 
polygonoides)  somewhat  resembling  burstwort. 

Ru'ral  (ru'ral),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  ruralis,  fr.  rus,  ruris, 
the  country."  Cf.  Boom  space,  Rustic]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  country,  as  distinguished  from  a  city  or 
town ;  living  in  the  country  ;  suitable  for,  or  resembling, 
the  country ;  rustic  ;  as,  rural  scenes  ;  a  rural  prospect. 
Here  is  a  rural  fellow  ;  .  .  . 
^ie  brings  you  figs.  Shak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  agriculture ;  as,  rural  economy. 

Rural  dean.  (Eccl. )  See  under  Dean.  —  Rural  deanery 
{Eccl.),  the  state,  office,  or  residence,  of  a  rural  dean. 

Syn.  —  Rustic.  —  Rueal,  Rustic.    Rural  refers  to  the 
country  itself  ;  as,  niral  scenes,  prospects,  delights,  etc. 
Rustic  refers  to  the  character,  condition,  taste,  etc.,  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who  were  gener- 
ally uncultivated  and  rude ;  as,  rustic  manners ;  a  rustic 
dress ;  a  rustic  bridge ;  rustic  architecture,  etc. 
We  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows.     Thomson. 
Lay  bashf  ulness,  that  rustic  virtue,  by  ; 
To  manly  confidence  thy  thoughts  apply.      Dryden. 

IIRU-raaes  (ru-ra'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  {Zool.)  The 
gossamer-winged  butterflies ;  a  family  of  small  butter- 
flies, including  the  hairstreaks,  violets,  and  theclas. 

Ru'ral-lsm  (ru'ral-iz'm),  re.  1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  rural ;  ruralness. 

2.  A  rural  idiom  or  expression. 

Ru'ral-lst,  n.    One  who  leads  a  rural  life.     Coventry. 

Ru-ral'1-ty  (ru-rnt-ty),  re.  /  pi.  -TIES  (-tiz).  [Cf.  LL. 
Turalitas.']     1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rural. 

2.  A  rural  place.     "  Lesdy  ruralities."  Carlyle. 

Ru'ral-lze  (ru'ral-Tz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Ruralized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &'i)6.  n.  Ruralizino  (-I'zlng).]  To  render 
rural ;  to  give  a  rural  appearance  to. 

Ru'ral-ize,  v.  i.  To  become  rural;  to  go  into  the 
country ;  to  rusticate. 

Rn'ral-ly,  adv.    In  a  rural  manner ;  as  in  the  country. 

Ru'ral-ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  rurah 

Ru-rlO'0-liSt  {ru-rik'o-lTst),  n.  [L.  ruricola;  rus, 
ruris,  the  country  '+  colere  to  inhabit.]  An  inhabitant 
of  the  country.     [iJ.]  Bailey. 

Ru'ri-dec'a-nal  (ru'rt-dek^a-nai),  a.  [L.  rus,  ruris, 
the  country  +  decanus  the  chief  of  ten.  See  Dean.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  rural  dean ;  as,  a  ruridecanal  district ; 
the  ruridecanal  intellect,     [i?.] 

Rn-rig'e-nOUS  (ru-rij'e-nus),  a.  [L.  rurigena;  rus, 
ruris,  the  country  -f  genere,  gignere,  to  bring  forth, 
pass.,  to  be  bom.]     Bom  in  the  country.     [Oi-s.] 

Ruse  (toz),  re.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  reiiser,  rehuser,  to  turn 
aside,  to  shuffle,  retreat,  fr.  L.  recusare  to  refuse  ;  pref. 
re-  again  +  causa  cause.  See  Cause,  and  cf.  Rbousaht.] 
An  artifice ;  trick  ;  stratagem ;  wile  ;  fraud ;  deceit. 

II  Ruse  de  guerre  (ruz'de  gSr')  [F.],  a  stratagem  of  war. 

Rush  (rush),  re.  [OB.  rusche,  rische,  resche,  AS.  risce, 
akin  to  LG.  rusk,  risch,  D.  &  G.  rusch;  all  probably  fr. 
L.  ruscum  butcher's  broom ;  akin  to  Goth,  raus  reed,  G. 
rohr.]  1.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  many  aquatic  or 
marsh-growing  endogenous  plants  with  soft,  slender 
stems,  as  the  species  of  Juncus  and  Scirpus. 

1^°"  Some  species  are  used  in  bottoming  chairs  and 
plaiting  mats,  and  the  pith  is  used  in  some  places  for 
wicks  to  lamps  and  rushlights. 

2.  The  merest  trifie ;  a  straw. 

John  Bull's  friendship  is  not  worth  a  rush.    Arbtithnot. 

Bog  rush.  See  under  Boa.  —  Club  rush,  any  rush  of  the 
genus  Scirpus.  —Flowering  rush.  See  under  Flowering. 
—  Nut  rush,    (a)  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Scleria,  rushlike 


plants  with  hard  nutlike  fruits.  (6)  A  name  for  sfiveral 
species  of  Cyperus  having  tuberous  roots.  —  Rush  broom, 
an  Australian  leguminous  plant  ( Viminaria  denudata), 
having  long,  slender  branches.  Also,  the  Spanish  broom. 
See  under  Spanish.  —  Rush  candle.  See  under  Candle.  — 
Rush  grass,  any  grass  of  the  genus  Vilfa,  grasses  with  wiry 
stems  and  one-flowered  spikelets. — Rush  toad  {Zool.), 
the  natterjack.  —  Scouring  rush.  {£ot.)  Same  as  Dutcn 
rush,  under  Dutch.  —  Spike  rush,  any  rushlike  plant  of 
the  genus  Eleocharis,  in  which  the  flowers  grow  in  dense 
spikes.  —  Sweet  rush,  a  sweet-scented  grass  of  Arabia, 
etc.  {Andropogon  schcenanthus),  used  in  Oriental  medical 
practice. —Wood  rush,  any  plant  of  the  genus  Luzula, 
which  differs  in  some  technical  characters  from  Juncus. 

Rush  (riish),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rushed  (riisht) ;  p. 
pr.&vb.  n.  Rushing.]  [OE.  mschen  ;  cf.  AS.  hryscan  t» 
make  a  noise,  D.  ruischen  to  rustle,  G.  rauschen,  MHG. 
ruschen  to  rush,  to  rustle,  LG.  rusken,  OSw.  ruska,  Icel. 
&  Sw.  rtiska  to  shake,  Dan.  ruske  to  shake,  and  E 
rouse.]  1.  To  move  forward  with  impetuosity,  violence! 
and  tumultuous  rapidity  or  haste ;  as,  armies  rush  tt 
battle ;  waters  rush  down  a  precipice. 

Like  to  an  entered  tide,  they  all  rush  by.  Shak. 

2.  To  enter  into  something  with  undue  haste  and  ea- 
gerness, or  without  due  deliberation  and  preparation; 
as,  to  rush  into  business  or  speculation. 

They  .  .  .  never  think  it  to  be  a  part  of  religion  to  rush  into 
the  office  of  princes  and  ministers.  Sprat, 

Rush,  V.  t.  1.  To  push  or  urge  forward  with  impetu- 
osity or  violence ;  to  hurry  forward. 

2.  To  recite  (a  lesson)  or  pass  (an  examination)  with- 
out an  error.     [College  Cant,  U.  S.] 

Rush,  re.  1.  A  moving  forward  with  rapidity  and 
force  or  eagerness ;  a  violent  motion  or  course ;  as,  a 
rush  of  troops ;  a  rush  of  winds ;  a  rush  of  water. 

A  gentleman  of  his  train  spurred  up  his  horse,  and,  with  a 
violent  rush,  severed  him  from  the  duke.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Great  activity  with  pressure ;  as,  a  ruih  of  busi- 
ness.    [Colloq.] 

3.  A  perfect  recitation.     [College  Cant,  U.  S."] 

4.  {Football)  (a)  A  rusher ;  as,  the  center  i^ush,  whose 
place  is  in  the  center  of  the  rush  line ;  the  end  rush.  (6) 
The  act  of  running  with  the  ball. 

Bunt  rush  {Football),  a  combined  rush  by  main  strength, 
—  Rush  line  {Football),  the  line  composed  of  rushers. 

Rush'-bear'Ing  (-bSr'Ing),  n.  A  kind  of  rural  festival 
held  at  the  dedication  of  a  church,  when  the  parishioners 
brought  rushes  to  strew  the  church.     [Eng.]         Nares. 

Rush'bUCkler  (-biik'kler),  re.    A  buUymg  and  violent 
person ;  a  braggart ;  a  swashbuckler.     [Obs.] 
That  flock  of  stout,  bragging  rushbucklers. 

Jiobymon  (More's  Utopia), 

Rushed  (r&sht)^  a.    Abounding  or  covered  with  rushes 

Rush'er  (riish'er),  n.     One  who  rushes.         Whitlock. 

Rush'er,  re.  One  who  strewed  rushes  on  the  floor  at 
dances.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Rush'i-ness  (-T-nSs),  n.  [From  Rushy.]  The  quality 
or  state  of  abounding  with  rushes. 

Rush'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  rushing  manner. 

Rush'light'  (-lit'),  re.  A  rush  candle,  or  its  light; 
hence,  a  small,  feeble  light. 

Rush'like'  (-lik'),  a.    Resembling  a  rush ;  weak. 

Rush'y  (-J),  a.    1.    Abounding  with  rushes. 

2.  Made  of  rushes. 

My  rushy  couch  and  frugal  fare.  Goldsmith, 

Ru'sine  (ru'sln),  a.  [NL.  rusa,  the  name  of  the  genus, 
Malay  rusa  deer.]  {Zool.)  Of,  like,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
deer  of  the  genus  Rusa,  which  includes  the  sambur  deer 
{Rusa  Aristotelis)  of  India. 

Eusine  antler  {Zool.),  an  antler  with  the  brow 
tyne  simple,  and  the  beam  forked  at  the  tip. 

Rusk  (riisk),  re.  [Sp.  rosea  de  mar  sea 
rusks,  a  kind  of  biscuit,  rosea  properly  mean- 
ing, a  screw,  spiral.]  1.  A  kind  of  light,  soft 
bread  made  with  yeast  and  eggs,  often  toasted 
or  crisped  in  an  oven ;  or,  a  kmd  of  sweetened 
biscuit. 

2.  A  kind  of  light,  hard  cake  or  bread,  Basine  Antler, 
as  for  stores.  Smart,     a  Brow  Tyne ; 

3.  Bread  or  cake  which  has  been  made  6Tres-tynei 
brown  and  crisp,  and  afterwards  grated,  e  Boyal  Tyne. 
or  pulverized  in  a  mortar. 

Rus'ma  (ruz'ma),  n.  [Corrupt,  from  Turk,  khyrysma 
a  paste  used  as  a  depilatory,  fr.  Gr.  xp'ffA""  ^^  unguent : 
cf.  F.  rusma.]  A  depilatory  made  of  orpiment  and  quick- 
lime, and  used  by  the  Turks.    See  Rhusma. 

Russ  (rus  0)-  rus),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  1.  A  Russian,  or  the 
Russians.     [Rare,  except  in  poetry.] 

2.  The  language  of  the  Russians. 

Russ,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Russians. 

Rus'set  (riis'sgt),  a.  [F.  rousset,  dim.  of  rotix  red, 
L.  'russus  (for  rudtus,  rudhius),  akin  to  E.  red.  See 
Red,  and  cf.  Roussettb.]  1.  Of  a  reddish  brown  color, 
or  (by  some  called)  z,  red  gray ;  of  the  color  composed 
of  blue,  red,  and  yellow  in  equal  strength,  but  unequal 
proportions,  namely,  two  parts  of  red  to  one  each  of 
blue  and  yellow ;  also,  of  a  yellowish  brown  color. 

The  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad.  Shak, 

Our  summer  such  a  russet  livery  wears.        Dryden. 

2.  Coarse;  homespun;  rustic.     [R.]  Shak. 

Rus'set,  re.  1.  A  russet  color  ;  a  pigment  of  a  russet 
color. 

2.  Cloth  or  clothing  of  a  russet  color. 

3.  A  country  dress ;  —  so  called  because  often  of  a 
russet  color.  Dryden. 

4.  An  apple,  or  a  pear,  of  a  russet  color ;  as,  the  Eng- 
lish rzisset,  and  the  Boxbury  russet. 

Rus'set-ing,  re.     See  Russet,  n.,  2  and  4. 

Rus'set-y  (-j),  a.    Of  a  russet  color ;  russet. 

Rus'Sla  (rush'a  or  ru'sha),  re.  A  country  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Russia  iron,  a  kind  of  sheet  iron  made  in  Russia, 
having  a  lustrous  blue-black  surface.  —  BtisBla  leather,  s 
soft  kind  of  leather,  made  originally  in  Russia  but  now 
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elsewhere,  having  a  peculiar  odor  from  being  impregnated 
with  an  oil  obtained  from  birch  bark.  It  is  much  used 
in  bookbinding,  on  account  of  its  not  being  subject  to 
mold,  and  being  proof  against  insects.  —  Russia  matting, 
mattiuK  manufactured  in  Russia  from  the  inner  bark  of 
the  linden  ( Tilia  Europssa). 

Rus'slan  (rush'an  or  ru'shon ;  277),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Russia,  its  inhabitants,  or  language,  —n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Russia  ;  the  language  of  Russia. 

Snsiian  bath.    See  under  Bath. 

Rus'slan-ize  (-12),  v.  l.  To  make  Russian,  or  more 
or  less  like  the  Russians ;  as,  to  Russianize  the  Poles. 

Rns'si-fi-ca'tion  (rfis'sl-f I-ka'shiin),  n.  \_Russia,  -j- 
L.  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -FY.]  The  act  or 
process  of  Russifying,  or  the  state  of  being  Russified. 

Rus'sl-fy  (rUs'sT-fi),  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  russifier.  See  -jnr.] 
To  Russianize  ;  as,  to  Russify  conquered  tribes. 

Rus'ao-phlle  (rus'ao-fll),  I  n.      {^Russia,  -\-  Gr, 

Rus-soph'i-llst  (riis-sSf'i-lIst),  )  c/nAeii/  to  love  :  cf. 
F.  russophile.~\  One  who,  not  being  a  Russian,  favors 
Russian  policy  and  aggrandizement.  —  Rus-SOph'1-Usm 
(-llz'm),  n,     [Chiefly  newspaper  words.] 

Rus'SO-phobe  (riSs'so-fob),       1  re.        \_Russ\a.  +   Gr. 

Rns-soph'0-bist  (-s5f'o-bist),  (  •iio^tlv  to  fear.]  One 
who  dreads  Russia  or  Russian  influence.  [Words  some- 
times found  in  the  newspapers.] 

Rus'SO-pho'bi-a  (riis's6-fo'bI-a),  re. 
Russia  or  of  Russian  influence. 

Rust  (riist),  n.  [AS.  rust;  akin  to  D.  roest,  G.  &  Sw. 
rosi,  Icel.  rySS  ;  —  named  from  its  color,  and  akin  to  E. 
red.  V113.  See  Red.]  1.  (CAem.)  The  reddish  yel- 
low coating  formed  on  iron  when  exposed  to  moist  air, 
consisting  of  ferric  oxide  or  hydroxide ;  hence,  by  ex- 
tension, any  metallic  film  of  corrosion. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  minute  mold  or  fungus  forming  reddish  or 
rusty  spots  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of  cereal  and  other 
grasses  {Trichobasis  Rtibigo-vera),  now  usually  believed 
to  be  a  form  or  condition  of  the  corn  mildew  {Puccinia 
gramitiis).  As  rust,  it  has  solitary  reddish  spores ;  as 
corn  mildew,  the  spores  are  double  and  blackish. 

^p^  Hust  is  also  applied  to  many  other  minute  fungi 
winch  infest  vegetation,  such  as  the  species  of  Ustilago, 
Oredo,  and  Lecythea. 

3.  That  which  resembles  rust  in  appearance  or  effects. 
Specifically  ;  {a)  A  composition  used  in  making  a  rust 
joint.  See  Rust  joint,  below.  (6)  Foul  matter  arising 
from  degeneration  ;  as,  rust  on  salted  meat,  (c)  Con'o- 
sive  or  injurious  accretion  or  influence. 

Sacred  truths  cleared  from  all  rust  and  dross  of  human  mix- 
tures. Bikon  BaaiUke. 

^^^  Rust  is  used  in  the  formation  of  compounds  of 
obvious  meaning  ;  as,  rwri-colored,  )-wrf-consumed,  rust- 
eaten,  and  the  like. 

Rust  Joint,  a  joint  made  between  surfaces 
of  iron  by  filling  the  space  between  them 
with  a  wet  mixture  of  cast-iron  borings, 
sal  ammoniac,  and  sulphur,  which  by  oxi- 
dation becomes  hard,  and  impervious  to 
steam,  water,  etc.  —Rust  mite  (Zo'dl.),  a 
minute  mite  {Phytoplus  oleivorus)  which, 
by  puncturing  the  rind,  causes  the  rust-  Rust  Mite. 
colored  patches  on  oranges.  a  Dorsal  View ; 

Rust,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Rusted  ;  p.  t  Jjfinl^led' 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  R0STINQ.]      [AS.  rustian.l  Much  enlarged. 

1.  To  contract  rust ;  to  be  or  become  oxidized. 

If  gold  rusie,  what  shall  iron  do  ?  Chavcer. 

Our  armors  now  may  rust.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  affected  with  the  parasitic  fungus  called 
rust ;  also,  to  acquire  a  rusty  appearance,  as  plants. 

3.  Fig.  :  To  degenerate  in  idleness ;  to  become  dull  or 
impaired  by  inaction. 

Must  I  rust  in  Egypt  ?  never  more 

Appear  in  arms,  and  be  the  chief  of  Greece  ?  Dryden. 

Rust,  V,  t.    1.  To  cause  to  contract  rust ;  to  corrode 
with  rust ;  to  affect  with  rust  of  any  kind. 
Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  wUl  rust  them.  ShaJc. 
2.  Fig. :  To  impair  by  time  and  inactivity.      Johnson. 
Rust'ful   (-ful),  a.    Full  of  rust ;  resembling  rust ; 
causing  rust;  rusty.     "  Rustful  Bloth."  Quarles. 

Rus'tlc  (riis'tik),  a.  [L.  rusticus,  fr.  rus,  ruris,  the 
eountf^  :  cf.  F.  rustique.  See  Rubal.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  country ;  rural ;  as,  the  rustic  gods  of 
antiquity.    "  Rustic  lays."  Milton. 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 
That  teach  the  7-vstic  morn  list  to  die.  Gray. 

She  had  a  rustic^  woodland  air.        Wordsworth. 

2.  Rude ;  awkward ;  rough ;  unpolished  ;  as,  rustic 
manners.     "  A  rustic  muse."  Spenser. 

3.  Coarse  ;  plain ;  simple  ;  as,  a  rustic  entertainment ; 
rustic  dress. 

4.  Simple ;  artless ;  unadorned  ;  unaffected.        Pope. 
Rustic  moth  (Zo'dl. ),  any  moth  belonging  to  Agrotis  and 

allied  genera.  Their  larvae  are  called  cuiiuorms.  See 
Cutworm.  —  Rustic  work,  (a)  (Arch.)  Cut  stone  facing 
which  has  the  joints  worked  with  grooves  or  channels, 
the  face  of  each  block  projecting  beyond  the  joint,  so  that 
the  joints  are  very  conspicuous.  (6)  (Arch.  &  Woodivorh) 
jummer  houses,  or  furniture  for  summer  houses,  etc., 
luade  of  rough  hmbs  of  trees  fancifully  arranged. 

Syn.  —  Rural:  rude;  unpolished;  inelegant;  un- 
taught ;  awkward  ;  rough ;  coarse ;  plain ;  unadorned ; 
simple  ;  artless ;  honest.    See  Rueal. 

Rus'tlc,  re.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially one  who  is  rude,  coarse,  or  dull ;  a  clown. 

Hence  to  your  fields,  you  rustica  1  hence,  away.     Pope. 

2.  A  rural  person  having  a  natural  simplicity  of  char- 
acter or  manners ;  an  artless,  unaffected  person.  [_Poetic] 

Ru3'tlG-al  (-tt-kal),  «.  Rustic.  "  RiL-iticnl  society." 
'.'Thackeray.  —  Rus'tlc-al-ly,  adv.  —  Rus'tlc-al-ness,  re. 


and  the  rusticated 
Idler. 


Rus'tl-cate  (riis'tl-kat),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Eitsti- 

CATED  (-ka'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rusticating.]  [L. 
rusticatus,  p.  p.  of  rusticari  to  rusticate.  See  Rustic] 
To  go  into  or  reside  in  the  country ;  to  ruralize.      Pope. 

Rus'tl-cate,  v.  t.  To  require  or  compel  to  reside  in 
the  country ;  to  banish  or  send  away  temporarily ;  to 
impose  rustication  on. 

The  town  is  again  beginning  to  be  full, 
beauty  sees  an  end  of  her  banishment. 

Rus'ti-ca'ted  (riis'tT-ka'tgd),  a.    (Arch.)  Resembling 
rustic  work.     See  Rustic  work  (a),  under  Rustic. 
Rus'tl-ca'tion   (rus'ti-ka'shtin),   re.     [L.  rusticatio.'] 

1.  The  act  of  rusticating,  or  the  state  of  being  rusti- 
cated ;  specifically,  the  punishment  of  a  student  for 
some  offense,  by  compelling  him  to  leave  the  institution 
for  a  time. 

2.  (Arch.)  Rustic  work. 

RU3-tlo'l-ty  (riis-tis'l-tjr),  re.  [L.  rustieitas:  cf.  F. 
rusticitS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rustic;  rustic 
manners  ;  rudeness ;  simplicity  ;  artlessness. 

The  sweetness  and  rU5?ic(7»/ of  a  pastoral  can  not  be  so  well 

expressed  in  any  other  tongue  as  in  the  Greek,  when  rightly 

I  mixed  and  qualified  with  the  Doric  dialect.  Addison. 

The  Saxons  were  refined  from  their  rusticity.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Rus'tlc-ly  (rtis'tlk-ljr),  ctdv.  In  a  rustic  manner ; 
rustically.  Chapman. 

Rust'1-ly  (rtisfi-iy),  adv.    In  a  rusty  state. 

Rust'1-ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  rusty. 

Rus'tle  (rus''l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rustled  (-'Id) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Rustling  (-ling).]  [AS.  hristlan  to 
rustle  ;  or  cf .  Sw.  rusta  to  stir,  make  a  riot,  or  E.  rush,  v.] 

1.  To  make  a  quick  succession  of  small  sounds,  like 
the  rubbing  or  moving  of  silk  cloth  or  dry  leaves. 

He  is  coming  1  I  hear  his  straw  rustle,  Shak. 

Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk.  Shak. 

2.  To  stir  about  energetically ;  to  strive  to  succeed  ; 
to  bustle  about.     [Slang,  Western  U.  iS.] 

Rus'tle,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  rustle  ;  as,  the  wind  rustles 
the  leaves. 

Rus'tle,  re.  A  quick  succession  or  confusion  of  small 
sounds,  like  those  made  by  shaking  leaves  or  straw,  by 
rubbing  silk,  or  the  like ;  a  rustling. 

"When  the  noise  of  a  torrent,  the  rmtle  of  a  wood,  the  song  of 
birds,  or  the  play  of  Iambs,  had  power  to  fill  the  attention,  and 
suspend  all  perception  of  the  course  of  time.  Idler. 

Rus'tler  (rus'ler),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
rustles. 

2.  A  bovine  animal  that  can  care  for  itseU  in  any  cir- 
cumstances ;  also,  an  alert,  energetic,  driving  person. 
[Slang,  Western  U.  S."] 

Rust'less  (rust'lgs),  a.    Free  from  rust. 

Rust'y  (rust'y),  a.  [AS.  rustig.']  [Compar.  RusTiZE 
(-i-er) ;  superl.  Rustiest.]  1.  Covered  or  affected  with 
rust ;  as,  a  I'usty  knife  or  sword ;  rusty  wheat. 

2.  Impaired  by  inaction,  disuse,  or  neglei  ,. 

[Hector,]  in  this  dull  and  long-continued  truce. 

Is  rusty  grown.  Shak. 

3.  Discolored  and  rancid ;  reasty ;  as,  rusty  bacon. 

4.  Surly ;  morose ;  crusty  ;  sullen.  [Obs.  or  Prov. 
Eng.~\     "  Rusty  v/oida."  Piers  Plowman. 

5.  Rust-colored;  dark.     "  Rusty  blood."        Spenser. 

6.  Discolored  ;  stained  ;  not  cleanly  kept ;  filthy. 
The  rusty  little  schooners  that  bring  firewood  from  the  British 

provinces.  Hawthorne. 

7.  (Bot.)  Resembling,  or  covered  with  a  substance 
resembling,  rust ;  affected  with  rust ;  rubiginous. 

Rut  (rut),  n.  [F.  rut,  OF.  ruit,  L.  rugitus  a  roaring, 
fr.  rugire  to  roar ;  —  so  called  from  the  noise  made  by 
deer  in  rutting  time.]  1.  (Physiol.)  Sexual  desire  or 
oestrus  of  deer,  cattle,  and  various  other  mammals ;  heat ; 
also,  the  period  during  which  the  oestrus  exists. 

2.  Roaring,  as  of  waves  breaking  upon  the  shore  ;  rote. 
See  Rote. 

Rut,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Rutted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Rutting.]  To  have  a  strong  sexual  impulse  at  the  re- 
productive period  ;  —  said  of  deer,  cattle,  etc. 

Rut,  V,  t.    To  cover  in  copulation.  Dryden. 

Rut,  n.  [Variant  of  route.']  A  track  worn  by  a  wheel 
or  by  habitual  passage  of  anything  ;  a  groove  in  which 
anything  runs.     Also  used  figuratively. 

Rut,  V.  t.  To  make  a  rut  or  ruts  in ;  —  chiefly  used  as 
a  past  participle  or  a  participial  adj. ;  as,  a  rutted  road. 

Ru'ta-ba'ga  (ru'ta-ba'ga),  re.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  turnip 
commonly  with  a  large  and  long  or  ovoid  yellowish  root ; 
a  Swedish  turnip.     See  Turnip. 

Ru-ta'ceous  (ru-ta'shiis),  a.  [L.  rutaceus,  from  rate 
rue.  See  Rue  the  plant.]  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
plants  of  a  natural  order  (Rutacex)  of  which  the  rue  is 
the  type,  and  which  includes  also  the  orange,  lemon, 
dittany,  and  buchu. 

Ru'tate  (ru'tat),  re.     (Chem.)  A  salt  of  rutic  acid. 

Ruth  (ruth),  n.     [From  Rue,  v.  :  cf .  Icel.  hryggtS, 
hrygS.']     1.  Sorrow  for  the   misery  of  another;   pity; 
tenderness.    [Poeticl    "  They  weep  for  »-re<A. "   Chaucer. 
"  Have  ruth  of  the  poor."    Piers  Plowman. 
To  stir  up  gentle  ruth. 

Both  for  her  noble  blood,  and  for  her  tender  youth.    Spenser, 

2.  That  which  causes  pity  or  compassion;  misery;  dis- 
tress ;  a  pitiful  sight.     [Obs.'] 

It  had  been  hard  this  ruth  for  to  see.  Cliaucer. 

With  wretched  miseries  and  woeful  iitth.       Spender. 

Ru-then'lC  (ru-thEn'ik),  a.     (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 

or  containing,  ruthenium ;  specifically,  designating  tiiose 

compounds  in  which  it  has  a  higher  valence  as  contrasted 

with  ruthenious  compounds. 

Ru-the'nl-OUS  (ru-the'nl-tls),  a.     (Chem.)  Pertaining 
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to,  or  containing,  ruthenium;  specifically,  designating 
those  compounds  in  which  it  has  a  lower  valence  as  con- 
trasted with  ruthenic  compounds. 

Ru-the'ni-um  (ru-the'ni-iim),  n.  [NL.  So  named 
from  the  Ruthenian's,  a  Little  Russian  people,  as  coming 
from  Russia,  the  metal  having  been  found  in  the  Ural 
mountains.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  element  of  the  light  plat- 
inum group,  found  associated  with  platinum  ores,  and 
isolated  as  a  hard,  brittle  steel-gray  metal  which  is  very 
infusible.  Symbol  Ru.  Atomic  weight  103.5.  Specific 
gravity  12.26.    See  Platinum  metals,  under  Platinum. 

Ruth'ful  (ruth'ful),  a.  FuU  of  ruth  ;  as  :  (a)  Pitiful; 
tender,  (b)  Full  of  sorrow ;  woeful,  (c)  Causing  sorrow, 
Shak.  —  Ruth'IUl-ly,  adv. 

Ruthless,  a.    Having  no  ruth ;  cruel ;  pitiless. 
Their  rage  the  hostile  bands  restrain, 
All  but  the  7~uthless  monarch  of  the  main.         Pope, 

— Ruth'less-ly,  adv.  —  Ruth'less-ness,  n 

Ru'tiG  (ru'tik),  a.  [Cf.  Rutaceous.]  (Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  obtained  from,  rue  (Ruta) ;  as,  rutic  acid, 
now  commonly  called  capric  acid. 

Ru'tl-lant  (-ti-lant),  a.  [L.  rutilans,  p.  pr.  of  rutilare 
to  have  a  reddish  glow,  fr.  rutilus  red  :  cf.  F,  rutilant.] 
Having  a  reddish  glow  ;  shining. 

Parchments  .  .  .  colored  with  this  ndilant  mixture.    Evelyn. 

Ru'tl-Iate  (-lat),  V.  i.  [L.  rutilare,  rutilatum.]  To 
shine ;  to  emit  rays  of  light.     [Obs.]  Ure. 

Ru'tlle  (ru'til),  re.  [L.  rutilus  red,  inclining  to  golden 
yellow.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  usually  of  a  reddish  brown 
color,  and  brilliant  metallic  adamantine  luster,  occurring 
in  tetragonal  crystals.  In  composition  it  is  titanium 
dioxide,  like  octahedrite  and  brookite. 

Ru-tU'1-an  (ru-tll'i-an),  re.      (Zo'nl.)  Any  species  of 
lamellicorn  beetles  belonging  to 
Rutila  and  allied  genera,  as  the 
spotted  grapevine  beetle  (Pelid- 
nota  punctata). 

Ru'tin  (ru'tin),  TO.  (Chem.) 
A  glucoside  resembling,  but  dis- 
tinct from,  quercitrin.  Rutin  is 
found  in  the  leaves  of  the  rue 
(Ruta  graveolens)  and  other 
plants,  and  obtained  as  a  bitter 
yellow  crystalline  substance 
which  yields  quercitin  on  decom- 
position. 

Rut'ter  (rilt'ter),  n.  [D.  ruiter 
a  rider.  Cf.  Ruttiee.]  A  horse- 
man or  trooper.     [Obs.] 

Such  a  regiment  of  rutte} , 
Never  defied  men  braver. 

Rut'ter,  n.     [From  Rut.]     That  which    :  t,i 

Rut'ter-kin  (-kin),  re.     An  old  crafty  fo    .>■  Ipr. 

—  a  word  of  contempt.     [Obs.]  ■■■yvt. 

Rut'ti-er  (riit'ti-er),  re.  [F .  routier,  ti  ;.,./;,':.  road. 
See  Route.]     A  chart  of  a  course,  esp.  at  sca.     [Obs  J 

Rut'tish  (-ttsh),  a.  Inclined  to  rut;  lustful;  libidi- 
nous ;  salacious.     Shak.  —  Rut'tl$h-ness.  n. 

Rut'tle,  n.  A  rattling  sound  in  the  throat  ariaiiig 
from  diflBculty  of  breathing ;  a  rattle.     [Ohs.] 

Rut'ty  (-tf),  a.     Ruttish  ;  lustful. 

Rut'ty,  a.     Full  of  ruts ;  as,  a  rutty  roau. 

Rut'ty,  a.    [See  Root.]    Rooty.    \_Obs.]        Spenser. 

Ru'ty-lene  (ru'ti-len),  re.  (Chem.)  A  liquid  hydro, 
carbon,  CjoHij,  of  the  acetylene  series.  It  is  produced 
artificially. 

Ry'al  (rt'al  or  re-iil'),  n.    Royal.     [Obs.]       Chaucer, 

Ry'al  (ri'ffl),  re.     See  Rial,  an  old  English  coin. 

Ry'der  (ri'der),  re.  1.  A  clause  added  to  a  document ; 
a  rider.    See  Rider.    [Obs.] 

2.  [D.  rijder,  properly,  a  rider.]  A  gold  coin  of  Zea- 
land [Netherlands]  equal  to  14  florins,  about  $5.60. 

Rye  (ri),  re.  [OE.  rie,  reie,  AS.  ryge ;  akin  to  Icel. 
rugr,  Sw.  }-Sg,  Dan.  rug,  D.  rogge,  OHG.  roceo,  roggo,  G. 
roeken,  roggen,  Lith.  i-ugei,  Russ.  roje,  and  perh.  to  Gr, 
opufa  rice.  Cf.  Rice.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  grain  yielded  by 
a  hardy  cereal  grass  (Secale  cereale),  closely  allied  to 
wheat ;  also,  the  plant  itself.  Rye  constitutes  a  large 
portion  of  the  breadstuff'  used  by  man. 

2.  A  disease  in  a  hawk.  Ainsworth. 

Rye  grass,  Italian  rye  grass.  (Bot.)  See  under  Grabs. 
See  also  Rat  grass,  and  Darnel. —Wild  rye  (Bot.),  any 
plant  of  the  genus  Elymus,  tall  grasses  with  much  the 
appearance  of  rye. 

Rynd  (rind  or  rind),  n.  [Etyniol.  uncertain.]  A  piece 
of  iron  crossing  the  hole  in  the  upper  millstone  by  which 
the  stone  is  supported  on  the  spindle. 

Ry'ot  (rl'St),  n.  [Ar.  &  Hind,  ra'iyat,  the  same  word 
as  ra'iyah,  a  subject,  tenant,  peasant.  See  Rayah.]  A 
peasant  or  cultivator  of  the  soil.     [India] 

The  Indian  ryot  ond  the  Egyptian  fellah  work  for  less  pay 
than  any  other  laborers  in  tlie  world.  Tlw  jVafton. 

Ry-poph'a-gOUS  (ri-p5f'a-gus),  a.    [Gr.  puTroj  filth  -)- 
<f>aye'iv  to  eat.]     (Zo'dl.)  Eating,  or  subsisting  on,  filth. 
Rys  (ris  or  ris),  n.    A  branch.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

Rysh  (rish),  n.    Rush,  a  plant.     [Obs.]         Chaucer, 
Ry-Slm'e-ter  (rt-sTm'e-ter),  n.     See  Rhvsimeter. 
Ryth  (rith),  ?),.   [Cf.  AS.  war  brook.]    A  ford.    [Obs."] 
II  Ryt'l-na  (rtt't-nA),  n.   [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  pvrk  a  wrinkle.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  large  edentulous  sirenians,  allied  to 
the  dugong  and  manatee,  including  but  one  species  (R. 
SIrlleri) ;  — called  also  Stcller^s  sea  cow.     [Written  also 
Rliytina.] 

WW"  It  is  now  extinct,  but  wns  formerly  abundant  nt 
Bohring'.s  Island,  near  Behring's  Straits,  It  was  twenty- 
five  feet  or  more  in  Ipngth,  with  a  thick,  blackish,  naked 
skin.    The  last  were  killed  in  17GS  for  tlieir  oil  and  flesh. 


Ose,    Inlte,   r^de,   full,   iip,   flm  ;    pity  ;    food,   fo^t ;    out,   oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sing,   Igk  ;    then,    thin  ;    bON  :    zli  ;:=  z  In  azure. 
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S(Sa),  the  nineteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
is  a  consonant,  and  is  often  called  a  sibilant,  in  allu- 
sion to  its  hissing  sound.  It  has  two  principal  sounds ; 
one  a  mere  hissing,  as  in  sack,  this;  the  other  a  vocal 
hissing  (the  same  as  that  of  z),  as  in  is,  wise.  Besides 
these  it  sometimes  has  the  sounds  of  sh  and  sh,  as  in  sure, 
measure.  It  generally  has  its  hissing  sound  at  the  be- 
ginning of  words,  but  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of 
words  its  sound  is  determined  by  usage.  In  a  few  words 
it  is  silent,  as  in  isle,  debris.  With  the  letter  h  it  forms 
the  digraph  sh.    See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  255-261. 

Both  the  form  and  the  name  of  the  letter  S  are  de- 
riyed  from  the  Latin,  which  got  the  letter  through  the 
Greek  from  the  Phoenician.  The  ultimate  origin  is 
Egyptian.  S  is  etymologically  most  nearly  related  to 
c,  z,  t,  and  r ;  as,  in  ice,  OE.  is  ;  E.  hence,  OE.  hennes  ; 
E.  raie,  raze ;  eraje,  razor  ;  tha<,  G.  das/  E.  reason,  F. 
raison,  L.  ra^io ;  E.  was,  were ;  chair,  chaise  (see  C,  Z, 
T,  and  E). 

-S.  1.  [OE.  -es,  AS.  -as.'\  The  suffix  used  to  form  the 
plural  of  most  words  ;  as  in  roads,  elfs,  sides,  accounts. 

2.  [OE.  -s,  for  older  -tt,  AS.  -*.]  The  suffix  used  to 
form  the  third  person  singular  indicative  of  English 
verbs  ;  as  in  falls,  tells,  sends. 

3.  An  adverbial  suffix ;  as  in  towards,  needs,  always, 
—  originally  the  genitive,  possessive,  ending.     See  -'s. 

-'s.  [OE.  -es,  AS.  -es.]  The  suffix  used  to  form  the 
possessive  singular  of  nouns ;  as,  boy's  ;  man's. 

'S.  A  contraction  for  is  or  (colloquially)  for  has.  "  My 
heart's  subdued."  Shak. 

Sa'adh  (sa'ad),  n.     See  Sadh. 

Saan  (san),  n.  pi.     (Ethnol.)  Same  as  Bushmen. 

Sab'a-dll'la  (sSb'a-dll'la),  n.  [Sp.  cebadilla.']  (Bot.) 
A  Mexican  liliaceous  plant  (Schcenocaulon  officinale) ; 
also,  its  seeds,  which  contain  the  alkaloid  veratrine.  It 
was  ijriEorly  used  in  medicine  as  an  emetic  and  pur- 
^ati'c. 
J»!>  "^a-haB'an  (sa-be'an),  a.  &  n.    Same  as  Sabian. 

Sa-ij>.~'an-iBIIl  (-iz'm),  n.     Same  as  Sabianism. 

§!^f  i^™ /-^/i''-'-'''°\^'  1  »■     See  Sabianism. 
Sa'Da-lSm  (sa'ba-iz'm),   ) 

^aTbal  (sa'bSl),  ra.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  palm  trees  in- 
cluding the  palmetto  of  the  Southern  United  States. 

Sab'a-Oth  (s5b'a-8th  or  sa-ba'oth  ;  277),  n.  pi.  [Heb. 
tseba'Sth,  pi.  of  tsaba'  an  army  or  host,  fr.  tsaba'  to  go 
forth  to  war.]  1.  Armies ;  hosts.  [Used  twice  in  the 
English  Bible,  in  the  phrase  "the  Lord  of  Sabaoth."] 

2.  Incorrectly,  the  Sabbath. 

Sab'bat  (sSb'bSt),  n.  [See  Sabbath.]  In  mediaeval 
demonology,  the  nocturnal  assembly  in  which  demons 
and  sorcerers  were  thought  to  celebrate  their  orgies. 

Sab'ba-ta'rl-an  (s5b'b4-ta'rT-nn),  n.  [L.  Sabbata- 
rius :  of.  F.  sabbataire.  See  Sabbath.]  1.  One  who 
regards  and  keeps  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  holy, 
agreeably  to  the  letter  of  the  fourth  commandment  in 
the  Decalogue. 

(J^^  There  were  Christians  in  the  early  church  who 
held  this  opinion,  and  certain  Christians,  esp.  the  Seventh- 
day  Baptists,  hold  it  now. 

2.  A  strict  observer  of  the  Sabbath. 

Sab'ba-ta'rl-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sabbath, 
or  the  tenets  of  Sabbatarians. 

Sab'ba-ta'rl-an-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  tenets  of  Sabba- 
tarians. Bp.  Ward  (WIS). 

Sab'bath  (sSVbath),  n.  [OE.  sabat,  sabbat,  F.  sabbat, 
L.  sabbatuni,  Gr.  a-a^^aTov,  fr.  Heb.  shabbath,  fr.  sha- 
bath  to  rest  from  labor.  Cf.  Sabbat.]  1.  A  season  or 
day  of  rest ;  one  day  in  seven  appointed  for  rest  or  wor- 
ship, the  observance  of  which  was  enjoined  upon  the 
Jews  in  the  Decalogue,  and  has  been  continued  by  the 
Christian  church  with  a  transference  of  the  day  observed 
from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  is  called 
also  Lord's  Day. 

Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy.    Ex.  xx.  8. 

2.  The  seventh  year,  observed  among  the  Israelites  as 
one  of  rest  and  festival.  Lev.  xxv.  4. 

3.  Fig. :  A  time  of  rest  or  repose ;  intermission  of 
pain,  effort,  sorrow,  or  the  like. 

Peaceful  sleep  out  the  sabbath  of  the  tomb.  Pope. 

Sabbath  breaker,  one  who  violates  the  law  of  the  Sab- 
bath. —  Sabbath  breaking,  the  violation  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath.  —  Sabbath-day's  journey,  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  which,  under  Rabbinical  law,  the  Jews  were  allowed 
to  travel  on  the  Sabbath. 

Syn.  —  Sabbath,  Sunday.  Sabbath  is  not  strictly  syn- 
onymous with  Sunday.  Sabbath  denotes  the  institu- 
tion ;  Sunday  is  the  name  of  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
The  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  is  on  Saturday,  and  the  /So6- 
ia/A  of  most  Christians  on  Sunday.  In  New  England,  the 
first  day  of  the  week  has  been  called  "  the  Sabbath,''  to 
mark  it  as  holy  time ;  Sunday  is  the  word  more  com- 
monly used,  at  present,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
as  it  is  in  England.  "  So  if  we  will  be  the  children  of  our 
heavenl-y  Father,  we  must  be  careful  to  keep  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath  day,  which  is  the  Sunday."  Homilies. 

Sab'bath-IeSS,  a.  Without  Sabbath,  or  intermission 
of  labor  ;  hence,  without  respite  or  rest.  Bacon. 

Sab-bat'lc  (sSb-b5t'Tk),  1  a.     [Gr.  aa^Panito?  :  cf.  F. 

Sab-bat'lc-al  (-t-kol),  )  sabbatiqtie.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Sabbath ;  resembling  the  Sabbath ;  enjoy- 
ing or  bringing  an  intermission  of  labor. 

Sabbatical  year  (Jewish  Antiq.),  every  seventh  year,  in 


and  Front  End  of 
Body  ;  e  Ocelli ;  c 
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which  the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  suffer  their  fields 
and  vineyards  to  rest,  or  lie  without  tillage. 

Sab'ba-tlsm  (sSl/ba-tTz'm),  n.  [L.  sabbatismus,  Gr. 
(ra/3;3aTitr;ads,  fr.  aa/S^aTifeif  to  keep  the  Sabbath  :  cf.  F. 
sabbatisme.  See  Sabbath.]  Intermission  of  labor,  as 
upon  the  Sabbath ;  rest.  Dr.  H.  3Iore. 

Sab'ba-ton  (sSiyba-tSn),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  zapaton  a  large 
shoe,  P.  sabot  a  wooden  shoe.]  A  round-toed,  armed 
covering  for  the  feet,  worn  during  a  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  both  military  and  civil  dress. 

Sa-be'an  (sa-be'an),  a.  &  n.     Same  as  Sabian. 

Sa'be-lsm  (sa'be-Tz'm),  n.  Same 
as  Sabianism. 

II  Sa-bel'la  (sS^bSl'la),  n.  [NL. , 
fr.  L.  sabulum  gravel.]  (Zo'ol.)  A 
genus  of  tubicolons  annelids  ha\- 
ing  a  circle  of  plumose  gills  around 
the  head. 

Sa-bel'li-an  (sa-b61'll-an),  a. 
Pertaining  to  the  doctrines  or  ten- 
ets of  Sabellius.  See  Sabellian,  n. 

Sa-bel'U-an,  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 
follower  of  Sabellius,  a  presbyter 
of  Ptolemais  in  the  third  century, 
who  maintained  that  there  is  but 
one  person  in  the  Godhead,  and 
that  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  only  different  powers,  opera- 
tions, or  offices  of  the  one  God  the 
Father. 

,^^*r^®l',"'^'*^?*  (-iz'm).  "Isabella  (5. 77itcro;;/i(Aa?. 
(Jiccl.)  The  doctrmes  or  tenets  of  m a).  A  Branchiie 
SabeUius.     See  Sabellian,  n. 

Sa-beiaoid  (sa-bgl'loid),  a.  ISa- 
bella  -\--oid.'\  {Zool.)  Like,  or  re- 
lated to,  the  genus  Sabella.  —  Sa- 
bel'lold,  n. 

Sa'ber  I  (sS'ber),  n.     [F.  sabre,  G.  sabel ;  of  uncer- 

Sa'bre  (      tain  origin  ;  cf.  Hung,  sz&blya,  Pol.  szabla, 
Russ.  sabla,  and  L.  Gr.   ^aj36s  crooked,  curved.] 
A  sword  with  a  broad  and  heavy  blade,  thick  at 
the  back,  and  usually  more  or  less  curved  like  a 
scimiter ;  a  cavalry  sword. 

Saber  fish,  or  Sabre  fish  (Zool.),  the  cutlass  fish. 

Sa'ber,  I  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sabeked  (-terd) 

Sa'bre,  )  or  Sabred  (-herd) ;  j.  pr.  &  rb.  n. 
Saberino  or  Sabhing  (-bring).]  [Cf.  F.  sabrer.'\ 
To  strike,  cut,  or  kUl  with  a  saber;  to  cut 
down,  as  with  a  saber. 

You  send  troops  to  saber  and  bayonet  us  into  sub- 
mission. Burke. 

ia'bre-bUl' }(■''"')' "•     (-^oS^O  The  curlew. 

Sa'bl-an  (sa'bl-au),  a.    [L.  Sabaeus.l    [Writ-   Saber. 
ten  also  Sabean,  and  Sabseanism.~\    1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Saba  In  Arabia,  celebrated  for  producing  aro- 
matic plants. 

2.  Relating  to  the  religion  of  Saba,  or  to  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Sa'bl-an,  n.  An  adherent  of  the  Sabian  religion ;  a 
worshiper  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  [Written  also  Sa- 
btean,  and  Sabean.! 

Sa'bi-an-lsm  (-tz'm),  n.  The  doctrine  of  the  Sa- 
bians ;  the  Sabian  religion ;  that  species  of  idolatry 
which  consists  in  worshiping  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ; 
heliolatry.     [Written  also  Sabseani3m.'\ 

II  Sab'l-cn  (sSb'I-koo),  n.  The  very  hard  wood  of  a 
leguminous  West  Indian  tree  {Lysiloma  Sabicu),  valued 
for  shipbuilding. 

Sa'blne  (sa'bin),  a.  [L.  Sabinus.']  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  ancient  Sabines,  a  people  of  Italy. —  ».  One  of  the 
Sabine  people. 

Sab'Uie  (sabTn),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  Sabina  herba,  fr.  Sa- 
bini  the  Sabines.     Cf.  Savin.]    (Bot.)  See  Savin. 

Sa'ble  (sa'b'l),  n.  [OF.  sai^e,  F.  zibeline  sable  (in 
sense  4),  LL.  sabellum  ;  cf.  D.  sabel,  Dan.  sabel,  zobel, 
Sw.  sabel,  sobel,  G.  zobel ;  all  fr.  Russ.  sdbole.l  1.  (Zool.) 
A  carnivorous  animal  of  the  Weasel  family  (Mustela  zi- 
bellina)  native  of  the  northern  latitudes  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America,  —noted  for  its  fine,  soft,  and  valua- 
ble fur. 

!ll^°"  The  sable  resem- 
bles the  marten,  but  has 
a  longer  head  and  ears. 
Its  fur  consists  of  a  soft 
under  wool,  with  a  dense 
coat  of  hair,  overtopped 
by  another  still  longer. 
It  varies  greatly  in  color 
and  quality  according  to 
the  locality  and  the  sea- 
son of   the   year.     The 

darkest  and  most  valuable  furs  are  taken  m  autumn  and 
winter  in  the  colder  parts  of  Siberia,  Russia,  and  British 
North  America. 

ffl^^  The  American  sable,  or  marten,  was  formerly 
considered  a  distinct  species  (Musteln  Americana),  but  it 
differs  very  little  from  the  Asiatic  sable,  and  is  now  con- 
sidered only  a  geographical  variety. 

2.  The  fur  of  the  sable. 

3.  A  mourning  garment;  a  funeral  robe; — generally 
in  the  plural.     "  Sables  wove  by  destiny."  Young. 


American  Sable. 


Sable  (Her.). 


Groove  to  which 
Cartridge  Bag  is  at. 
tached. 


4.  {Her.)  The  tincture  black;  —  represented  by  ver- 
tical and  horizontal  lines  crossing  each 
other. 

Sa'ble  (sa'b'l),  a.  Of  the  color  of 
the  sable's  fur  ;  dark  ;  black  ;  —  used 
chiefly  in  poetry. 

Night,  sahle  goddess  I  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  i-ayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  scepter  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Young. 

Sable  antelope  (Zool.),  a,  large  South 
African  antelope  (Hippotragus  niger). 
Both  sexes  have  long,  sharp  horns.  The  adult  male  is 
black ;  the  female  is  dark  chestnut  above,  white  beneath- 
—  Sable  iron,  a  superior  quality  of  Russia  iron ;  —  so 
called  because  originally  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a 
sable. —  Sable  monse  (.Zoo?.),  the  lemming. 

Sa'ble,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sabled  (sa'b'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  rb.  n.  Sabling  (-blTng).]  To  render  sable  or  dark ;  to 
drape  darkly  or  in  black. 
Sabled  all  in  black  the  shady  sky.  O.  Fletcher. 

II  Sa'bot'  (sa/bo'),  n.    [F.]    1.  A  kind  / 
of  wooden  shoe  worn  by  the  peasantry 
in  France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  some 
other  European  countries. 

2.  {Mil.)  A   thick,  circular  disk  of 
wood,  to  which   the  cartridge  bag  and 
projectile  are  attached,  in  fixed  ammu- 
nition for  cannon ;  also,  a  piece  of  soft        Sabot  (2). 
metal    attached  to   a    projectile  to   „  g^bot  for  Round 
take  the  groove  of  the  rifling.  Shot  or   Shell ;    b 

II  Sa' bo' tlfere  (sa' bS ' tySr'),  n.  Outline  of  Shot.:  e 
[FJ    A  kind  of  freezer  for  ices. 

Sa'bre   (sa'ber),  n.   &  v.     Set 
Saber. 

II  Sa'bre-tasche'  (-tSsh'),  n.    [F.  sabretache,  Q.  sabel- 
tasche;  saieZ  saber -J- /ascAe  a  pocket.]    {Mil.) 
A  leather  case  or  pocket  worn  by  cavalry  at 
the  left  side,  suspended  from  the  sword  belt. 
Campbell  {Did.  Mil.  Sci.). 

Sa-brl'na  work'  (sa-bri'na  wflrk').  A  va- 
riety of  appliqu6  work  for  quilts,  table  cov- 
ers, etc.   Cauljeild  &  S.  {Diet,  of  Needlework). 

Sab'U-lose'  (sSb'u-los'),  a.  [L.  sabulosus, 
trom.  sabulum,  sabulo,  B&ni.']  {Bot.)  Growing 
in  sandy  places. 

Sab'u-los'1-ty  (-ISst-ty),  n.  The  quaUty 
of  being  sabulous ;  sandiness  ;  grittiness. 

Sab'U-lous  (-liSs),  a.     [L.  sabulosus.']    Sandy ;  gritty. 

Sac  (sak),  n.     {Ethnol.)  See  Sags. 

Sac,  n.  [See  Sake,  Soc]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  The  privi- 
lege formerly  enjoyed  by  the  lord  of  a  manor,  of  holding 
courts,  trying  causes,  and  imposing  fines.  Cowell. 

Sac  (sSk),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  saccus  a  sack.  See  Sack  a 
bag.]     1.  See  2d  Sack. 

2.  {Biol.)  A  cavity,  bag,  or  receptacle,  usually  con- 
taining fluid,  and  either  closed,  or  opening  into  another 
cavity  or  to  the  exterior ;  a  sack. 

Sac'a-lalt  (sSk'i-lat),  n.  {Zool.)  A  kind  of  fresh-wa- 
ter bass ;  the  crappie.     [Southern  U.  5.] 

Sa'Car  (sa'ker),  n.     See  Sakee. 

Sac-cade'  (sSk-kad'),  n.  [P.]  {Man.)  A  sudden, 
violent  check  of  a  horse  by  drawing  or  twitching  the 
reins  on  a  sudden  and  with  one  pull. 

Sao'cate  (sSk'kSt),  a.  [NL.  saccatus,  fr.  L.  saccus  a 
sack,  bag.]  1.  (Biol.)  Having  the  form  of  a  sack  or 
pouch ;  furnished  with  a  sack  or  pouch,  as  a  petal. 

2.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  (Saccate,  a  subor- 
der of  ctenophores  having  two  pouches  into  which  the 
long  tentacles  can  be  retracted. 

Sac'cha-rate  (sSk'ka^rSt),  «.  {Chem.)  {a)  A  salt  ol 
saccharic  acid.  (6)  In  a  wider  sense,  a  compound  of 
saccharose,  or  any  similar  carbohydrate,  with  such  bases 
as  the  oxides  of  calcium,  barium,  or  lead ;  a  sucrate. 

Sac-Ohar'lo  (BSk-kSr'Ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  obtained  from,  saccharine  substances;  specifically, 
designating  an  acid  obtained,  as  a  white  amorphous 
gummy  mass,  by  the  oxidation  of  mannite,  glucose,  su- 
crose, etc. 

Sac'Cha-rU'er-ons  (sSk'ki-rlfer-iis),  a.  [L.  saccha- 
ron  sugar  -f-  -ferous.l  Producing  sugar ;  as,  saccharif- 
erous  canes. 

Sac-ohar'1-fy  (sSk-kSrt-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sac- 
CHABiriED  (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sacchaeittinq  (-fi'- 
ing).]  [L.  saccharon  sugar  -f-  -fy:  cf.  P.  saccharifler.} 
To  convert  into,  or  to  impregnate  with,  sugar. 

Sac'Cha-rilla  (sSk'ka-rilla),   n.    A  kind  of  muslin. 

Sac'Cha-rim'e-ter  (-rtm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  saccharon  su, 
gar  + -meter."  cf.  P.  saccTiarimitre.']  An  instrument 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  in  any 
solution,  as  the  juice  of  a  plant,  or  brewers'  and  distil- 
lers' worts.     [Written  also  saccharometer.J 

1^°°  The  common  saccharim.eter  of  the  brewer  is  an 
hydrometer  adapted  by  its  scale  to  point  out  the  propor- 
tion of  saccharine  matter  in  a  solution  of  any  specific 
gravity.  The  polarizing  .mccharimeler  of  the  chemist  is 
a  complex  optical  apparatus,  in  which  polarized  light  is' 
transmitted  through  the  saccharine  solution,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  sugar  indicated  by  the  relative  deviation  of  the 
plane  of  polarization. 

Sac'cha-rl-met'rlc-al  (-rt-mgt'rT-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  saccharimetry ;  obtained  by  saccharimetry. 


ale,   senate,   care,    am,    axm,    ask,   final,    all ;    eve,    event,    6nd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old.    obey,   drb,   add  •• 
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SACRED 


8a0'0ha-rim'e-try  (BSk'ka-rTm'J-trj?),  n.  The  act, 
process,  or  method  of  determiuiDg  the  amount  and  kind 
of  sugar  present  in  sirup,  molasses,  and  the  like,  es- 
pecially by  the  employment  of  polarizing  apparatus. 

Sac'Ctaa-rln  (sak'k4-ilu),  n.  [F.,  from  L.  saccharon 
sugar.]  (Chem.)  A  bitter  white  crystalline  substance 
obtained  from  the  saccharinates  and  regarded  as  the  lac- 
tone of  saccharinic  acid  ;  —  so  called  because  formerly 
tapposed  to  be  isomeric  with  cane  sugar  (saccharose). 

Sac'cha-rl-nate  (-rl-nat),  n.  {Chem.)  (a)  A  »alt  of 
saccharinic  acid,     (b)  A  salt  of  saccharine. 

Sac'cha-rlne  (sSk'kA-rtn  or  -rin),  a.  [F.  saccharin, 
f  r.  L.  saccharon  sugar,  Gr.  <raK\ap,  adK^api,  o-axxopoi/, 
Skr.  farkara,  Cf.  Suoab.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  sugar; 
having  the  qualities  of  sugar ;  producing  sugar ;  sweet ; 
as,  a  saccharine  taste ;  saccharine  matter. 

Sac'cha-rlne  (-rin  or  -ren),  n.  {Chem.)  A  trade  name 
for  benzoic  sulphinide.     [Written  also  saccharin.'] 

Sac'cha-rln'lc  (-rlu'Ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  saccharin  ;  specifically,  designating 
a  complex  acid  not  known  in  the  free  state  but  well 
known  in  its  salts,  which  are  obtained  by  boiling  dex- 
trose and  levulose  (invert  sugar)  with  milk  of  lime. 

Sac'cha-rlze  (sSk'ki-riz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Saccha- 
EizBD  (-rlzd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sacchakizino  (-ri'zlng).] 
To  convert  into,  or  to  impregnate  with,  sugar. 

Sac'cha-rold  (-roid),  )  a.     [L.   saccharon   sugar 

Sac'cha-rold'al  (-roid'al),  (  -f  -oid  :  cf.  F.  saccha- 
roide.']  Resembling  sugar,  as  in  taste,  appearance,  con- 
sistency, or  composition ;  as,  saccharoidal  limestone. 

Sac'cha-rom'e-ter  (-rSm'e-ter),  n.    A  saccharimeter. 

II  Sac'cha-ro-my'ces  (-ro-mi'sez),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
<T6.K-)(a.(>ov  sugar  ^  iii.uKT)s,  -rjTOS,  a  fungus.]  {Biol.)  A 
geuus  of  budding  fungi,  the  various  species  of  which 
have  the  power,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  splitting 
up  sugar  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  They  are  the 
active  agents  in  producing  the  fermentation  of  wine, 
beer,  etc.  Saccharomyces  cerevisix  is  the  yeast  of  sedi- 
mentary beer.     Also  called  Torula. 

II  Sac'cha-ro-my-ce'tes  (-mt-se'tez), ».  pi.  {Biol.)  A 
family  of  fungi  consisting  of  the  one  genus  Saccharo- 
myces. 

Sac'cha-ro-nate  (sSk'ki-ro-nat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt 
of  saccharonic  acid. 

Sac'Cba-rone  (sak'k&-ron),re.  [Saccharin  +  lactone.] 
{Chem.)  {a)  A  white  crystalline  substance,  CgHjOe,  ob- 
tained by  the  oxidation  of  saccharin,  and  regarded  as  the 
lactone  of  saccharonic  acid.  (6)  An  oily  liquid,  C6Hjq02, 
obtained  by  the  reduction  of  saccharin. 

Sac'cha-ron'lc  (-rSn'Ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  derived  from,  saccharone ;  specifically,  designating 
an  unstable  acid  which  is  obtained  from  saccharone  (a) 
by  hydration,  and  forms  a  well-known  series  of  salts. 

Sac'cha-rose'  (sSk'ka^ros'),  n.  {Chem.)  Cane  sugar  ; 
sucrose  ;  also,  in  general,  any  one  of  the  group  of  which 
saccharose,  or  sucrose  proper,  is  the  type.    See  SucsosE. 

Sac'Cha-rous  (-riis),  a.     Saccharine. 

II  Sac'cba-rum  (-rum),  n.  [NL.  See  Saccharine.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  tall  tropical  grasses  including  the 
sugar  cane. 

Sac'cho-lac'tate  (s5k'ko-15k'tat),  n.  [See  Saccho- 
LAOTic]  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  saccholactic  acid;  —  for- 
merly called  also  saccholate.    [Ofo.]    See  Mucate. 

Sac'cho-lac'tic  (-tik),  a.  [L.  saccharon  sugar  -(-  lac, 
lactis,  milk.]  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
an  acid  now  called  mucic  acid;  saccholic.     \_Obs.'\ 

Sac-chol'ic  (sSk-k51'ik),  a.    Saccholactic.     [06s.] 

Sac-chul'mate  (sSk-kul'mfit),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of 
sacchulmic  acid. 

Sac-chul'mlc  (-mik),  a.  [SaccAarine  +  ulmic.1 
{Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  ob- 
tained as  a  dark  amorphous  substance  by  the  long-con- 
tinued boiling  of  sucrose  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
It  resembles  humic  acid.     [Written  also  sacculmic."] 

Sac-chul'mln  (-mln),  n.  {Chem.)  An  amorphous  hu- 
minlike  substance  resembling  sacchulmic  acid,  and  pro- 
duced .,ogether  with  it. 

Sac-cu'er-ouB  (sak-sTf'er-iis),  a.  [L.  saccus  a  sack  -|- 
•ferous.~\    {Biol.)  Bearing  a  sac. 

Sac'cl-form  (sSk'si-f8rm),  a.  [L.  saccus  a  sack  -\- 
-Jorm.']     {Biol.)  Having  the  general  form  of  a  sac. 

II  Sao'CO-glOB'sa  (sSk'ko-glSs'sa),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
saccus  a  sack  -|-  Gr.  •/kuKjaa  a  tongue.]  {Zo'61.)  Same  as 
Pellibranchiata. 

Sac'ca-lar  (s3k'ku-ler),  a.    Like  a  sac  ;  sacciform. 

Sac'cu-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  a.    Furnished  with  little  sacs. 

Saccule  (-kul),  n.  [L.  sacculus,  dim.  of  saccus  sack.] 
A  little  sac ;  specifically,  the  sacculus  of  the  ear. 

Sac'cu-lo-cochle-ar  (-kfi-lo-kok'le-er),  a.  {Anat.) 
Pertaining  to  the  sacculus  and  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

Sac'cu-lo-U-trlc'U-lar  (-ia-trTk'iS-ler),  a.  {Anal.) 
Pertaining  to  the  sacculus  and  utriculus  of  the  ear. 

II  Sac'cu-lus  (sSk'kfi-lus),  n. ;  pi.  Sacculi  (-li).  [L., 
little  sack.]  {Anat.)  A  little  sac ;  esp.,  apart  of  the  mem- 
branous labyrinth  of  the  ear.    See  the  Note  under  Ear. 

II  Sac'cus  (sSk'kSs),  n.  ;  pi.  Sacoi  (-si).  [L.,  a  sack.] 
(Biol.)  A  sac. 

Sa-cel'lum  (sa-sSl'Wm),  n. ;  pi.  Saoella  (-14).  [L., 
dim.  of  sacrum  a  sacred  place.]  {a)  {Bom.  Antiq.)  An 
unroofed  space  consecrated  to  a  divinity,  (ft)  (Eccl.) 
A  small  monumental  chapel  in  a  church.  Shipley. 

SaCer-dO'tal  (sSs/er-do'tal),  a.  [L.  sacerdoialis,  fr. 
sacerdos,  -otis,  a  priest,  fr.  sacer  holy,  sacred :  cf.  F.  sa- 
cerdotal.l  Of  or  pertaining  to  priests,  or  to  the  order  of 
priests  ;  relating  to  the  priesthood  ;  priestly ;  as,  sacer- 
dotal dignity ;  sacerdotal  functions. 

The  ascendency  of  the  sacerdotal  order  was  long  the  ascend- 
ency which  naturally  and  properly  belongs  to  intellectual  su- 
penority.  Macaulay. 

Sac'er-do'tal-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  system,  style,  spir- 
it, or_ character,  of  a  priesthood,  or  sacerdotal  order; 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  sacerdotal  order. 

SaCer-dO'tal-Iy,  adv.     in  a  sacerdotal  manner. 


Sack  Bearers. 


Sach'el  (sSch'Sl),  n.    A  small  bag.    See  Satorbl. 

Sa'chem  (sa'chem),  n.  A  chief  of  a  tribe  of  thb 
American  Indians ;  a  sagamore.     See  Saqamore. 

Sa'chem-dom  (-diim),  n.  The  government  or  juris- 
diction of  a  sachem.  Dr.  T.  Dwight, 

Sa'chem-shlp,  n.    Office  or  condition  of  a  sachem. 

II  Sa'Chet'  {asJ&ht.'),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  sac.  See  Sao.] 
A  scent  bag,  or  perfume  cushion,  to  be  laid  among  hand- 
kerchiefs, garments,  etc.,  to  perfume  them. 

Sa-cl'e-ty  (sa-si'e-ty),  n.    Satiety.     [Oft*.]        Bacon. 

Sack  (sSk),  n.  [OB.  seek,  F.  sec  dry  (cf.  Sp.  seco.  It. 
secco"),  from  L.  siccus  dry,  harsh ;  perhaps  akin  to  Gr. 
lo-p^i/os,  Skr.  sikata  sand,  Ir.  sesc  dry,  W.  hysp.  Cf.  Des- 
iccate.] A  name  formerly  given  to  various  dry  Spanish 
vrines.     "  Sherris  sack  "  [i.  e.,  sherry].  Shak. 

Sack  poaset,  a  posset  made  of  sack,  milk,  and  some 
other  ingredients. 

Sack,  n.  [OE.  sak,  sek,  AS.  sacc,  sxcc,  L.  saccus,  Gr. 
traKKOi,  from  Heb.  sak;  cf.  F.  sac,  from  the  Latin.  Cf. 
Sao,  Satchel,  Sack  to  plunder.]  1.  A  bag  for  holding 
and  carrying  goods  of  any  kina ;  a  receptacle  made  of 
some  kind  of  pliable  material,  as  cloth,  leather,  and  the 
like  ;  a  large  pouch. 

2.  A  measure  of  varying  capacity,  according  to  local 
usage  and  the  substance.  The  American  sack  of  salt  is 
215  pounds ;  the  sack  of  wheat,  two  bushels.    McElrath. 

3.  [Perhaps  a  different  word.]  Originally,  a  loosely 
hanging  garment  for  women,  worn  like  a  cloak  about 
the  shoulders,  and  serving  us  a  decorative  appendage 
to  the  gown ;  now,  an  outer  garment  with  sleeves,  worn 
by  women ;  as,  a  dressing  sack.     [Written  also  sacque.] 

4.  A  sack  coat ;  a  kind  of  coat  worn  by  men,  and  ex- 
tending from  top  to  bottom  without  a  cross  seam. 

5.  {Biol.)  See  2d  Sac,  2. 

Sack  bearer.  (Zool.)  See  Basket  worm,  waiei  Basket. — 
Sack  tree  (Bot.),  an  East  Indian 
tree  {Antiaris  saceidora),  which 
is  cut  into  lengths,  and  made 
into  sacks  by  turning  the  bark 
inside  out,  and  leaving  a  slice 
of  the  wood  for  a  bottom.  —  To 
give  the  sack  to  or  get  the  sack, 
to  discharge,  or  be  discharged, 
from  employment ;  to  jilt,  or  be 
jilted.    [Slang] 

Sack,  V.  t.     1.  To  put  in  a 
sack  ;  to  bag ;  as,  to  sack  com. 

Bolsters  sacked  in  cloth,  blue  and  „  T™„n.„  „f  t,,^  „».„  .■„^ 
crimson.  Z.  Wallace.  "JS^AhXle  Tre°S 

2.  To  bear  or  carry  in  a  sack  6  Larva ;   c  Larva  and 
upon  the  back  or  the  shoulders.    Sack  of  another  Species. 
IColloq.] 

Sack,  re.  [F.  sac  plunder,  pillage,  originally,  a  pack, 
packet,  booty  packed  up,  fr.  L.  saccus.  See  Sack  a  bag.] 
The  pillage  or  plunder,  as  of  a  town  or  city  ;  the  storm 
and  plunder  of  a  town  ;  devastation ;  ravage. 

The  town  was  stormed,  and  delivered  up  to  sack,  —  by  which 
phrase  is  to  be  understood  the  perpetration  of  all  those  outrages 
which  the  ruthless  code  of  war  allowed,  in  that  age,  on  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  the  defenseless  inhabitants,  without  regard 
to  sex  or  age.  Prescott. 

Sack,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sacked  (sSkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Sacking.]  tSse  Sack  pillage.]  To  plunder  or 
pillage,  as  a  tovra  or  city  ;  to  devastate ;  to  ravage. 

The  Romans  lay  under  the  apprehensions  of  seeing  their  city 
sacked  by  a  barbarous  enemy.  Addison. 

Sack'age  (sSk'aj ;  48),  n.  The  act  of  taking  by  storm 
and  pillaging ;  sack,     [if.]  M.  Roscoe. 

Sack'but  (-biit),  re.  [F.  saquebute,  OF.  saqueboute  a 
sackbut,  earlier,  a  sort  of  hook  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
lance  used  by  foot  soldiers  to  unhorse  cavalrymen ;  prop, 
meaning,  pull  and  push;  fr.  saquier,  sachier,  to  pull, 
draw  (perhaps  originally,  to  put  into  a  bag  or  take  out  from 
a  bag ;  see  Sack  a  bag)  -|-  bouter  to  push  (see  Bdtt  to 
thrust^.  The  name  was  given  to  the  musical  instrument 
from  its  being  lengthened  and  shortened.]  {Mus.)  A 
brass  wind  instrument,  like  a  bass  trumpet,  so  contrived 
that  it  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  the 
tone  required ;  —  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  trombone. 
[Written  also  sagbut.]  Moore  {Eneyc.  of  Music). 

^W^  The  sackbut  of  the  Scriptures  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  stringed  instrument. 

Sack'cloth'  (-kl5th' ;  115),  re.  Linen  or  cotton  cloth 
such  as  sacks  are  made  of ;  coarse  cloth ;  anciently,  a 
cioth  or  garment  worn  in  mourning,  distress,  mortifica- 
tion, or  penitence. 

Gird  you  with  sackcloth,  and  mourn  before  Abner.  2  Sam.  iii.  31. 
Thus  with  sackcloth  I  invest  my  woe.  Sandys. 

Sack'clothed'  (-klSthf),  a.    Clothed  in  sackcloth. 

Sack'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  sacks ;  one  who  takes  part 
in  the  storm  and  pillage  of  a  town. 

Sack'ful  (-ful),  re.  /  pi,  Saokptjis  (-fulz).  As  much 
as  a  sack  will  hold. 

Sack'ful,  a.    Bent  on  plunder.     [Ofti.]       Chapman. 

Sack'lng,  n.  [AS.  sseccing,  from  ssecc  sack,  bag.] 
Stout,  coarse  cloth  of  which  sacks,  bags,  etc.,  are  made. 

Sack'less,  a.  [AS.  saclehs;  sacu  contention -f  (e(J« 
loose,  free  from.]  Quiet ;  peaceable  ;  harmless ;  inno- 
cent.    [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.'] 

Sack'-winged'  (-wtngd'),  a.  {Zodl.)  Having  a  pe- 
culiar pouch  developed  near  the  front  edge  of  the  wing ; 
—  said  of  certain  bats  of  the  genus  Saccopteryx. 

SacCLUe  (s5k),  n.  [Formed  after  the  analogy  of  the 
French.     See  2d  Sack.]     Same  as  2d  Sack,  3. 

Sa'cral  (sii'kr«l),  a.  {Anat.)  01  or  pertaining  to  the 
sacrum ;  in  the  region  of  the  sacrum. 

Sac'ra-ment  (sak'r4-ment),  n.  [L.  sacramentum  an 
oath,  a  sacred  thing,  a  mystery,  a  sacrament,  fr.  sacrare 
to  declare  as  sacred,  sacer  sacred  :  cf.  F.  sacrement. 
See  Sacred.]  1.  The  oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  Ro- 
man soldiers ;  hence,  a  sacred  ceieniony  used  to  impress 
an  obligation ;  a  solemn  oath-taking  ;  an  oath.  [06.s,] 
I  '11  take  the  sacrament  on  *t.  Shak. 


2.  The  pledge  or  token  of  an  oath  or  solemn  covenant; 
a  sacred  thing ;  a  mystery.     [Ofti.] 

God  sometimes  sent  a  light  of  fire,  and  pillar  of  a  cloud.  .  . , 
and  the  sacrament  of  a  rainbow,  to  guide  his  people  through 
their  portion  of  sorrows.  Jer.  Taylor* 

3.  {Theol.)  One  of  the  solemn  religious  ordinances 
enjoined  by  Christ,  the  head  of  the  Christian  church,  to 
be  observed  by  his  followers ;  hence,  specifically,  the 
eucharist ;  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Syn.  —  Sacrament,  Eucharist.  —  Protestants  apply 
the  term  sacrament  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Support 
especially  the  latter.  The  R.  Cath.  and  Greek  churches 
have  five  other  sacraments,  viz.,  confirmation,  penance, 
holy  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction.  As  sacra- 
ment denotes  an  oath  or  vow,  the  word  has  been  applied 
by  way  of  emphasis  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  where  the  most 
sacred  vows  are  renewed  by  the  Christian  in  commemo- 
rating the  death  of  his  Redeemer.  Eucharist  denotes  the 
giving  of  thanks;  and  this  term  also  has  been  applied  to 
the  same  ordinance,  as  expressing  the  grateful  remem- 
brance of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death.  "  Some  receive 
the  sacrament  as  a  means  to  procure  great  graces  and 
blessings ;  others  as  an  eucharist  and  an  office  of  thanks- 
giving for  what  they  have  received."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Sac'ra-ment  (sSk'rA-ment),  v.  t.  To  bind  by  an  oath. 
[Oftjf.]  Laud. 

Sac'ra-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.  [L.  sacramentalis :  cf . 
F.  sacramental,  sacramentel.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
sacrament  or  the  sacraments ;  of  the  nature  of  a  sacra> 
ment ;  sacredly  or  solemnly  binding ;  as,  sacramental 
rites  or  elements. 

2.  Bound  by  a  sacrament. 

The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect.  Cowper. 

Sac'ra-men'tal,  n.  That  which  relates  to  a  sacra- 
ment. Bp.  Morton. 

Sac'ra-men'tal-lsm  (-Tz'm),  re.  The  doctrine  and  use 
of  sacraments;  attachment  of  excessive  importance  to 
sacraments. 

SaCra-men'tal-lSt,  re.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  objective  presence  of  Christ's  body  and  blood 
in  the  holy  eucharist.  Shipley. 

Sac'ra-men'tal-ly,  adv.    In  a  sacramental  manner. 

Sac'ra-men-ta'rl-an  (-mSn-ta'rt-an),  n.  [LL.  sacra- 
mentarius:  cf.  F.  sacramentaire.]  1.  {Eccl.)  A  name 
given  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  those  German  reform- 
ers who  rejected  both  the  Roman  and  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trine of  the  holy  eucharist.  Shipley 

2.  One  who  holds  extreme  opinions  regarding  the 
efficacy  of  sacraments. 

Sac'ra-men-ta'ri-an,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sac- 
rament, or  to  the  sacraments ;  sacramental. 

'A.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sacramentarians. 

Sac'ra-men'ta-ry  (-m6n'ta-ry),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  sacrament  or  the  sacraments ;  sacramental.       ^ 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sacramentarians.  's' 

Sac'ra-men'ta-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -hies  (-rlz).    [LL.  sacra- 1 

mentarium:  cf.  F.  sacrameniaire.']  1.  An  ancient  book 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  written  by  Pope  Gela- 
sius,  and  revised,  corrected,  and  abridged  by  St.  Greg- 
ory, in  which  were  contained  the  rites  for  Mass,  the 
sacraments,  the  dedication  of  churches,  and  other  cere- 
monies. There  are  several  ancient  books  of  the  same 
kind  in  France  and  Germany. 

2.  Same  as  Sacramentarian,  re.,  1. 

Papists,  Anabaptists,  and  Sacrantentaries.   Jer.  Taylor. 

Sac'ra-ment-lze  (sSk'ri-ment-iz),  v.  i.  To  administer 
the  sacraments.     [iJ.] 

Both  to  preach  and  sacramentize.  Fuller. 

II  Sa-cra'rl-um  (sa-kra'ri-um),  re. ;  pi.  -ria  (-ri-a). 
[L.,  fr.  sacer  sacred.]  1.  A  sort  of  family  chapel  in  the 
houses  of  the  Romans,  devoted  to  a  special  divinity. 

2.  The  ad3rtum  of  a  temple.  Gwilt. 

3.  In  a  Christian  church,  the  sanctuary. 

Sa'crate  (sa'krat),  V.  t.  [L.  sacratus,  p.  p.  of  sa- 
crare.   See  Sacred.]    To  consecrate.    [06s.] 

Sa-cra'tion  (sa-kra'shun),  re.    Consecration.    [06^.] 

Sa'cre  (sa'ker),  re.    See  Saker. 

Sa'cre,  v.  t.  [F.  sacrer.  See  Sacred.]  To  conse- 
crate ;  to  make  sacred.     [06s.]  Holland. 

Sa'cred  (sa'krSd),  a.  [Originally  p.  p.  of  OE.  sacren 
to  consecrate,  F.  sacrer,  fr.  L.  sacrare,  fr.  sacer  sacred, 
holy,  cursed.  Cf.  Consecrate,  Execrate,  Saint,  Sex- 
ton.] 1.  Set  apart  by  solemn  religious  ceremony ;  es- 
pecially, in  a  good  sense,  made  holy ;  set  apart  to  reli- 
gious use ;  consecrated ;  not  profane  or  common ;  as,  a 
sacred  place  ;  a  sacred  day ;  sacred  service. 

2.  Relating  to  religion,  or  to  the  services  of  religion ; 
not  secular ;  religious ;  as,  sacred  liistory. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song.  JfiUon. 

3.  Designated  or  exalted  by  a  divine  sanction ;  possess- 
ing the  highest  title  to  obedience,  honor,  reverence,  or 
veneration ;  entitled  to  extreme  reverence ;  venerable. 

Such  neighbor  nearness  to  our  sacred  [royal]  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him.  Shak. 

Poet  and  saint  to  thee  alone  were  given, 

The  two  most  sacred  names  of  eartli  an  1  heaven.      Cowley. 

4.  Hence,  not  to  be  profaned  or  violated ;  inviolable. 

Secrets  of  marriage  still  are  sacred  held.       Dryden. 

5-  Consecrated ;  dedicated  ;  devoted  ;  —  with  to. 

A  temple,  sao'cd  to  the  queen  of  love.        Dryden. 

6.  Solemnly  devoted,  in  a  bad  sense,  as  to  evil,  ven- 
geance, curse,  or  the  like  ;  accursed ;  baleful.    [Archaic] 
But,  to  destruction  sacred  and  devote.  Milton. 

Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (.R.  C.  C6.\  a  religious  or- 
der of  women,  fomided  in  Franco  in  ISlHl,  and  approved 
in  1826.  It  was  introduced  into  America  in  1S17.  Tl\e 
members  of  the  order  dovoto  themselves  to  the  higher 
branches  of  female  education.  —  Sacred  baboon,  (^oii/.l 
See  Hamaduvas.  —Sacred  bean  (llol.),  a  seed  of  the  Orien- 
tal lotus  (jVWxmftrt  s/iecio.w  ov  A'cliiniltiiiin  specios-um\  a 
plnnt  resembling  a  water  lily  :  also,  the  plant  itself.  See 
Lotus.  —  Sacred  beetle.  {Zool.)  See  Scarab.  —  Sacrod 
canon.  See  Canon,  «.,  3.  —  Sacred  fish  (/Cool.),  any  one  ot 
nunierous  species  of  fre.sli-water  African  fishes  of  the 
family   Mormyrida:    Several  largo  species  inhabit  the 
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SACREDLY 


Nile  and  were  considered  sacred  by  the  accient  Egyp. 
t  i  a  n  8  ;     especially,  __  -— ^ 

Mormyrus     oxyrhiiji-  - ""        ^. 

chus.  —  Sacred    ibis.  ^<,^^^      ^^ 
See   Ibis.  —  Sacred  ^^  \.r 

monkey.     (Zo'dl.)    Ui)      "•' 

Any  Asiatic  monliey  ^_,^  -±- 

of  tiie  gerius  fieinno-  '" 

piihecus.,  regarded  as 

sacred    by    the    Hin-  Sacred  Fish  (Monnpriis  oxt/rhynchus). 

doos;  especially,  the 

entellus.    See  Entellus.     (b)  The  sacred  baboon.    See 

Hamadetas.  (c)  The  bhuuder,  or  rhesus  monkey.—  Sacred 

place  ( Civil  Law),  the  place  where  a  deceased  person  is 

uaried. 

Syn.  — Holy;  divine;  hallowed;  consecrated;  dedi- 
cated ;  devoted ;  religious  ;  venerable  ;  reverend. 

—  Sa'cred-ly  (sa'krgd-ly),  adv.  —  Sa'cred-ness,  n. 
Sa-crlf'ic  (sa-krTf'ik),  )  a.     [L.    sacrificus,   sacrifica- 
Sa-crU'lc-al  (-T-kal),    )      Us.    See  Sacrifice.]    Era- 
ployed  in  sacrifice,     [i?.]  Johnson. 

Sa-crlt'ic-a-ble  (sa-krlf'i-ka^b'l),  o.  Capable  of  being 
offered  in  sacrifice.     [JJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sa-crU'lc-ant  (-i-kant),  n.  [L.  sacrificans,  p.  pr. 
See  Sacrifice.]     One  who  offers  a  sacrifice,     [i?.] 

Sac'ri-fl-ca'tor  (sSk'rT-fT-ka'ter),  re.  [L.]  A  sacri- 
ficer ;  one  who  offers  a  sacrifice,     [i?.]     Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sa-crlf'lC-a-tO-ry  (sa-krTf'i-ka-t4-ry),  a.  [Of.  F.  sa- 
criflcaloire.']     Offering  sacrifice,     [i?.]  Sherwood. 

Sac'rl-fica  (sak'rT-fiz  ;  277),  re.     [OE.  sacrifise,  sacri- 
fice, F.  sacrifice,  fr.  L.  sacrificium  ;  sneer  sacred  +/«- 
cere  to  make.    See  Sacked,  and  Fact.]     1.  The  offering 
of  anything  to  God,  or  to  a  god  ;  consecratory  rite. 
Great  pomp,  and  sacrifice,  and  praises  loud. 
To  Dagon.  Milton. 

2.  Anything  consecrated  and  offered  to  God,  or  to  a 
divinity ;  an  immolated  victim,  or  an  offering  of  any  kind, 
laid  upon  an  altar,  or  otherwise  presented  in  the  way  of 
religious  thanksgiving,  atonement,  or  conciliation. 

Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice.  Milton. 

My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life. 
Thy  sacrifice  shall  be.  Addison. 

3.  Destruction  or  surrender  of  anything  for  the  sake 
of  something  else ;  devotion  of  some  desirable  object  in 
behalf  of  a  higher  object,  or  to  a  claim  deemed  more 
pressing ;  hence,  also,  the  thing  so  devoted  or  given 
up  ;  as,  the  sacrifice  of  interest  to  pleasure,  or  of  pleas- 
ure to  interest. 

4.  A  sale  at  a  price  less  than  the  cost  or  the  actual 
value.     [Tradesmen's  Cant] 

Bnmt  aacriflce.  See  Burnt  offering,  under  Burnt.— 
■iacriflce  hit  (Baseball),  in  batting,  a  hit  of  such  a  kind 
L  lat  the  batter  loses  his  chance  of  tallying,  but  enables 
one  or  more  who  are  on  bases  to  get  home  or  gain  a  base. 

Sac'rl-flce  (sXk'rl-flz  ;  277),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Sac- 
RIFI02D  (-flzd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Saceificlnq  (-fJ'Etng).] 
[From  Sacrifice,  n. :  cf .  F.  sacrifier,  L.  sacrificare  ; 
sacer  sacred,  holy  +  -ficare  (only  in  comp.)  to  make. 
See -FY.]  1.  To  make  an  offering  of;  to  consecrate  or 
present  to  a  divinity  by  way  of  expiation  or  propitiation, 
or  as  a  token  of  acknowledgment  or  thanksgiving  ;  to  im- 
molate on  the  altar  of  God,  in  order  to  atone  for  sin, 
to  procure  favor,  or  to  express  thankfulness ;  as,  to  sac- 
rifice an  ox  or  a  sheep. 

Oft  sacrificing  bullock,  lamb,  or  kid.  Milton. 

2.  Hence,  to  destroy,  surrender,  or  suffer  to  be  lost, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  something ;  to  give  up  in  favor 
of  a  higher  or  more  imperative  object  or  duty  ;  to  de- 
vote, with  loss  or  suffering. 

Condemned  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  ignorance,  and  to  empty  fears.         Prior. 
The  Baronet  had  sacrificed  a  large  sum  .  ,  .  for  the  sake  of 
.  .  .  making  this  boy  his  heir.  .  O.  Eliot. 

3.  To  destroy ;  to  kill.  Johnson. 

4.  To  sell  at  a  price  less  than  the  cost  or  the  actual 
value.     [Tradesmen's  Cant] 

Sac'rl-flce,  v.  i.    To  make  offerings  to  God,  or  to  a 
deity,  of  things  consumed  on  the  altar ;  to  offer  sacrifice. 
O  teacher,  some  great  mischief  hath  befallen 
To  that  meek  man,  who  well  had  sacrificed,     Milton. 
Sac'rl-fl'cer  (-fl'zer),  re.     One  who  sacrifices. 
Sac'rl-fl'clal  (-fish'al),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  sacri- 
fice  or  sacrifices ;   consisting  in  sacrifice  ;   performing 
sacrifice.     " Sacrificial  rites."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Sac'rl-lege  (sSk'ri-lgj),  re.  [F.  sacrilige,  L.  sacrile- 
gium,  from  sacrilegus  that  steals,  properly,  gathers  or 
picks  up,  sacred  things  ;  sacer  sacred  +  legere  to  gather, 
pick  up.  See  Sacred,  and  Legend.]  The  sin  or  crime 
of  violating  or  profaning  sacred  things ;  the  alienating  to 
laymen,  or  to  common  purposes,  what  has  been  appro- 
priated or  consecrated  to  religious  persons  or  uses. 
And  the  hid  treasures  in  her  sacred  tomb 
With  sacrilege  to  dig.  Spenser. 

Families  raised  upon  the  ruins  of  churches,  and  enriched 
with  the  spoils  of  sacrilege.  South. 

Sac'rl-le'glous  (-le'jiSs),  a.  [From  Saceileoe:  cf. 
L.  sacrilegus.]  Violating  sacred  tilings ;  polluted  with 
sacrilege  ;  involving  sacrilege  ;  profane  ;  impious. 

Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands.  Pope. 

—  Sao'rl-le'glous-ly,  adv.  —  Sac'rl-le'glous-ness,  re. 

Sao'rl-le'gist  (-le'jTst),  re.     One  guilty  of  sacrilege. 

Sa'cring  (sa'kring),  a.  &  re.  from  Sacre. 

Sacrlng  bell.    See  Sanctus  bell,  under  Sanotus. 

Sa'orlst  (sa'krtst),  re.  [LL.  sacrista.  See  Sacristan.] 
A  sacristan ;  also,  a  person  retained  in  a  cathedral  to 
copy  out  music  for  the  choir,  and  take  care  of  the  books. 

Sac'rls-tan  (sSk'rts-tan),  re.  [F.  sacristain,  LL. 
sacrista,  fr.  L.  sacer.  See  Sacred,  and  cf.  Sexton.]  An 
oflScer  of  the  church  who  has  the  care  of  the  utensils  or 
movables,  and  of  the  church  in  general ;  a  sexton. 

SaCris-ty  (-t^),  n. ; pi.  Sacristies  (-tiz).  [F.  sacristie, 
LL.  sacristia,  fr.  L.  sacer.  See  Sacred.]  An  apartment 
in  a  church  where  the  sacred  utensils,  vestments,  etc., 
are  kept ;  a  vestry. 
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Sa'cro-  (saTiro-).  {Anat.)  A  combining  form  denoting 
connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  sacrum,  as  in  sacro- 
ooccygeal,  iac/o-iliac,  sacrosciatic. 

Sac'ro-sanct  (sak'ro-sSnkt),  a.  [L.  sacrosanctus.] 
Sacred  ;  inviolable.     [J?.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Sa'cro-SCl-at'lc  (s5'kro-si-at'ltk),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  both  the  sacrum  and  the  hip ;  as,  the  sa- 
crosciatic  foramina  formed  by  the  sacrosciatic  ligaments 
which  connect  the  sacrum  and  the  hip  bone. 

Sa'cro-ver'te-bral  (-ver'te-bral),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertauiing  to  the  sacrum  and  that  part  of  the  vertebral 
column  immediately  anterior  to  it ;  as,  the  sacroverte- 
bral  angle. 

II  Sa'crum  (sa'kriim),  re. ;  pi.  Sacra  (-kra).  [N  L. ,  fr. 
L.  sacer  sacred,  os  sacrum  the  lowest  bone  of  the  spine.] 
(Anat.)  That  part  of  the  vertebral  column  which  is  di- 
rectly connected  with,  or  forms  a  part  of,  the  pelvis. 

^W  It  may  consist  of  a  single  vertebra  or  of  several 
more  or  less  consolidated.  In  man  it  forms  the  dorsal, 
or  posterior,  wall  of  the  pelvis,  and  consists  of  five 
united  vertebrae,  which  diminish  in  size  very  rapidly  to 
the  posterior  extremity,  which  bears  the  coccyx. 

Sacs  (saks),  re.  pi.  ;  sing.  Sac  (sak).  (Bthnol.)  A 
tribe  of  Indians,  which,  together  with  the  Foxes,  for- 
merly occupied  the  region  about  Green  Bay,  "Wisconsin. 
[Written  also  Sauks.] 

Sad  (s5d),  a.  \_Compar.  Sadder  (-der) ;  superl.  Sad- 
dest.] [OE.  sad  sated,  tired,  satisfied,  firm,  steadfast, 
AS.  ssed  satisfied,  sated  ;  akin  to  D.  sat,  OS.  sad,  G.  salt, 
OHG.  sat,  Icel.  saSr,  saddr,  Goth,  saps,  Lith.  sotus,  L. 
.sat,  satis,  enough,  satiir  sated,  Gr.  ajxcvai  to  satiate, 
dSrji/  enough.  Of.  Assets,  Sate,  Satiate,  Satisfy,  Sat- 
ire.] 1.  Sated;  satisfied;  weary;  tired.  \_Obs.] 
Yet  of  that  art  they  can  not  waxen  sad. 
For  unto  them  it  is  a  bitter  sweet.  Chaucer. 

2.  Heavy ;  weighty ;  ponderous  ;  close  ;  hard.  [Obs., 
except  in  a  few  phrases ;  as,  sad  bread.] 

His  hand,  more  sad  than  lump  of  lead.         Spenser. 
Clialky  lands  are  naturally  cold  and  sad.     Mortimer. 

3.  Dull ;  grave;  dark;  somber; — said  of  colors.  "  Sad- 
colored  clothes. "  Walton. 

Wood,  or  wade,  is  used  by  the  dyers  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
all  sad  colors.  Mortimer. 

4.  Serious  ;  grave ;  sober ;  steadfast ;  not  light  or  friv- 
olous.    \_Obs.]     "  Ripe  and  sad  courage. "  Chaucer. 

Lady  Catharine,  a  sad  and  religious  woman.        Bacon. 
Which  treaty  was  wisely  handled  by  sad  and  discrete  coun- 
sel of  both  parties.  Ld.  Bemers. 

5.  Affected  with  grief  or  unhappiness ;  cast  down  with 
affliction ;  downcast ;  gloomy  ;  mournful. 

First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come  ; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided.  Shak. 

The  angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad.     3fitton. 

6.  AiHictive  ;  calamitous ;  causing  sorrow ;  as,  a  sad 
accident ;  a  sad  misfortune. 

7.  Hence,  bad ;  naughty ;  troublesome ;  wicked. 
ICollog.]  "Sad  tipsy  fellows,  both  of  them."  I.  Taylor. 

^W  Sad  is  sometimes  used  in  the  formation  of  self- 
explaining  compounds;  as,  OTd-colored,  sad-eyei,  sad- 
hearted,  sacf-looking,  and  the  like. 

Sad  bread,  heavy  bread.  [Scot.  &  Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Syn.—  Sorrowful;  mournful;  gloomy;  dejected;  de- 
pressed ;  cheerless ;  downcast ;  sedate ;  serious ;  grave ; 
grievous ;  afflictive ;  calamitous. 

Sad,  V.  t.    To  make  sorrowful ;  to  sadden.     [Obs.] 

How  it  sadded  the  minister's  spirits  !        H.  Peters. 

II  Sad'da  (sSd'da),  n.  [Per.  sad-dar  the  hundred 
gates  or  ways ;  sad  a  hundred  -(-  dar  door,  way.]  A 
work  in  the  Persian  tongue,  being  a  summary  of  the 
Zend-Avesta,  or  sacred  books. 

Sad'den  (sSd'd'n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Saddened 
(-d'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Saddeninq.]  To  make  sad. 
Specifically  :  (a)  To  render  heavy  or  cohesive.     [Obs.] 

Marl  is  binding,  and  saddening  of  land  is  the  great  prejudice 
it  doth  to  clay  lands.  Mortimer, 

(b)  To  make  dull-  or  sad-colored,  as  cloth,    (c)  To  make 
grave  or  serious ;  to  make  melancholy  or  sorrowful. 

Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene.        Pope. 

Sad'den,  v.  i.   To  become,  or  be  made,  sad.    Tennyson. 

Sad'der  (-der),  re.     Same  as  Sadda. 

Sad'dle  (sSd'd'l),  re.  [OE.  sadel,  AS.  sadol ;  akin  to 
D.  zadel,  G.  sattel,  OHG.  satal,  satul,  Icel.  s'dSidl,  Dan. 
&  Sw.  sadel ;  cf .  Buss,  siedlo  ;  all  perh.  ultimately  from 
the  root  of  E.  sit.]  \.  A  seat  for  a  rider,  — usually  made 
of  leather,  padded  to  span  comfortably  a  horse's  back, 
furnished  with  stirrups  for  the  rider's  feet  to  rest  in, 
and  fastened  in  place  with  a  girth ;  also,  a  S2at  for  the 
rider  on  a  bicycle  or  tricycle. 

2.  A  padded  part  of  a  harness  which  is  worn  on  a 
horse's  back,  being  fastened  in  place  with  a  girth.  It 
serves  various  purposes,  as  to  keep  the  breeching  in 
place,  carry  guides  for  the  reins,  etc. 

3.  A  piece  of  meat  containing  a  part  of  the  backbone 
of  an  animal  with  the  ribs  on  each  side  ;  as,  a  saddle  of 
mutton,  of  venison,  etc. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  block  of  wood,  usually  fastened  to  some 
spar,  and  shaped  to  receive  the  end  of  another  spar. 

5.  (Mach.)  A  part,  as  a  flange,  which  is  hollowed  out 
to  fit  upon  a  convex  surface  and  serve  as  a  means  of  at- 
tachment or  support. 

6.  (Zo'dl.)  The  clitellus  of  an  earthworm. 

7.  (Arch.)  The  threshold  of  a  door,  when  a  separate 
piece  from  the  floor  or  landing ;  —  so  called  because  it 
spans  and  covers  the  joint  between  two  floors. 

Saddle  bar  (Arch.),  one  of  the  small  iron  bars  to  which 
the  lead  panels  of  a  glazed  window  are  secured.  Oxf. 
Gloss.  —  Saddle  gall  (Far.),  a  sore  or  gall  upon  a  horse's 
back,  made  by  the  saddle.  —  Saddle  girth,  a  band  passing 
round  the  body  of  a  horse  to  hold  the  saddle  m  its 
place.  —  Saddle  horse,  a  horse  suitable  or  ^~ 

trained  for  riding  with  a  saddle.  —  Sad-  1 . 1 

die  Joint,  in  sheet-metal  roofing,  a  joint  1 1  \ 

formed  by  bending  up   the   edge  of  a  i  l_ 

sheet  and  folding  it  downward  over  the     „   , ,,    ,  .   . 
turned-up  edge  of  the  next  sheet.—  Saddle     ^"ddle  Jomt. 
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roof  (Arch.),  a  roof  having  two  gables  and  one  ridge; 
—  said  of  such  a  roof  wheu  used  in  places  where  a  differ- 
ent form  is  more  common ;  as,  a  tower  surmounted  by  a 
saddle  roof.  Called  also  saddleback  roof.  —  Saddle  shell. 
(Zool.),  any  thin  plicated  bivalve  shell  of  the  genera 
Placuna  and  Anomia;  —  so  called  from  its  shape.  Called 
also  saddle       ' 
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Sad'dle  (sSd'd'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Saddled 
(-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Saddling  (-dlTng).]  [AS.  sade- 
lian.]  I.  To  put  a  saddle  upon  ;  to  equip  (a  beast)  for 
riding.     "Saddle  my  horse."  Shah. 

Abraham  rose  up  early, . . .  and  saddled  his  ass.    Gen.  xxii.  3, 

2.  Hence  :  To  fix  as  a  charge  or  burden  upon ;  to  load', 
to  encumber  ;  as,  to  saddle  a  town  with  the  expense  of 
bridges  and  highways. 

Sad'dle-back'  (-bSk'),  a.    Same  as  Saddle-backed. 

Saddleback  roof.  (Arch.)  See  Saddle  roof,  under  Saddle. 

Sad'dle-back',  re.  1.  Anything  saddle-backed  ;  esp., 
a  hill  or  ridge  having  a  concave  outline  at  the  top. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  harp  seal.  (6)  The  great  black- 
backed  gull  (Larus  marinus) 
(c)  The  larva  of  a  bombycid  \ 
moth  (Bmpretia  stimulea) 
which  has  a  large,  bright 
green,  saddle-shaped  patch  of 
color  on  the  back. 

Sad'dle-backed'  (-bSkf), 

a.     1.  Having  the  outline  of 
the  upper  part  concave  like 

the  seat  of  a  saddle.  

2.  Haying  a  low  back  and  Saddleback  (ir;m;,r,!/;a  s(im«- 
high  neck,  as  a  horse.  lea),    a  Larva  ;  b  Imago. 

Sad'dle-bags'  (-bSgz'),  re. 

pi.  Bags,  usually  of  leather,  united  bj'  straps  or  a  band, 
formerly  much  used  by  horseback  riders  to  carry  small 
articles,  one  bag  hanging  on  each  side. 

Sad'dle-bOW'  (-bo'),  n.  [AS.  sadelboga.]  The  bow 
or  arch  in  the  front  part  of  a  saddle,  or  the  pieces  which 
form  the  front. 

Sad'dle-cloth'  (-klSth' ;  115),  re.  A  cloth  under  a  sad- 
dle, and  extending  out  behind  ;  a  housing. 

Sad'dled  (-d'ld),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  a  broad  patch 
of  color  across  the  back,  like  a  saddle  ;  saddle-backed. 

Sad'dler  (-dler),  n.    1.  One  who  makes  saddles. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  harp  seal. 

Sad'dler-y  (-5^),  re.  1.  The  materials  for  making  sad- 
dles and  harnesses  ;  the  articles  usually  offered  for  sale 
in  a  saddler's  shop. 

2.  The  trade  or  employment  of  a  saddler. 

Sad'dle-shaped'  (sSd'd'l-shapf ),  a.  Shaped  like  a. 
saddle.  Specifically  :  (a)  (Bot.)  Bent  down  at  the  sides, 
so  as  to  give  the  upper  part  a  rounded  form.  Henslow. 
(b)  (Geol.)  Bent  on  each  side  of  a  mountain  or  ridge, 
without  being  broken  at  top ;  —  said  of  strata. 

Sad'dle-tree'  (-tre'),  re.    The  frame  of  a  saddle. 
For  saddletree  scarce  reached  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin.  Cowper, 

Sad'du-ca'lc  (sSd'ii-ka'ik ;  135),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
like,  the  Sadducees ;  as,  Sadducaic  reasonings. 

Sad'du-cee  (sSd'ii-se)^  re.  [L.  Sadducaei,  pl.,_  Gr. 
SaSSouxaioi,  Heb.  Tsadduklm  ;  —  so  called  from  Tsadok, 
the  founder  of  the  sect.]  One  of  a  sect  among  the  an- 
cient Jews,  who  denied  the  resurrection,  a  future  state, 
and  the  existence  of  angels.  —  Sad'dU-ce'an  (-se'an),  a. 

Sad'dU-cee'lsm  (-se'Tz'm),  1  re.      The   tenets  of   the 

Sad'dU-ClSin  (-sTz'm),  (      Sadducees, 

Sad'du-clze  (-siz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Saddccized 
(-sizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  SADDtroiziNG  (-sl'zing).]  To 
adopt  the  principles  of  the  Sadducees.  Atferbury. 

Sadh  (sad),  re.  [Skr.  sddhu  perfect,  pure.]  A  mem- 
ber of  a  monotheistic  sect  of  Hindoos.  Sadhs  resemble 
the  Quakers  in  many  respects.    Balfour  (Cyc.  of  India). 

Sad'l'ron  (sad'i'fim),  re.  [Probably  sad  heavy  + 
iron.]    An  iron  for  smoothing  clothes ;  a  flatiron. 

SaA'ly,  adv.     1.  Wearily;  heavily;  firmly.     [Obs.] 

In  go  the  spears  full  sadly  in  arest.  Chaucer- 

2,  Seriously;  soberly;  gravely.     [Obs.] 

To  tell  thee  sadly,  shepherd,  without  blame 

Or  our  neglect,  we  lost  her  as  we  came.  Milton- 

3.  Grievously  ;  deeply ;  sorrowfully  ;  miserably.  "  He 
sadly  suffers  in  their  grief."  Dryden. 

Sad'ness,  re.     1.  Heaviness;  firmness.     [Obs.] 

2.  Seriousness  ;  gravity ;  discretion.     [Obs.] 

Her  sadness  and  her  benignity.  Chaucer. 

3.  Quality  of  being  sad,  or  unhappy ;  gloominess ;  sor- 
rowfulness ;  dejection. 

Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages.  Miltan- 

Syn.  —  Sorrow;  heaviness;  dejection.    See  Grief. 

II  Sadr  (sad'r),  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Zizy- 
phus  (Z.  lotus) ;  —  so  caUed  by  the  Arabs  of  Barbary, 
who  use  its  berries  for  food.     See  Lotus  (b). 

II  Saeng'er-fest  (sSng'er-fgst),  re.  [G.  s'dngerfest.]  A 
festival  of  singers  ;  a  German  singing  festival. 

Safe  (saf),  a.  [Compaq.  Safer  (-er) ;  superl.  Safest.] 
[OE.  sauf,  F.  sauf,  fr.  L.  salvus,  akin  to  salus  health, 
welfare,  safety.  Cf.  Salute,  Salvation,  Sage  a  plant. 
Save,  Salvo  an  exception.]  1.  Free  from  harm,  injury, 
or  risk  ;  untouched  or  unthreatened  by  danger  or  in- 
jury ;  unharmed  ;  unhurt ;  secure  ;  whole ;  as,  safe  from 
disease  ;  safe  from  storms ;  safe  from  foes.  "  And  ye 
dwelled  safe,"  1  Sam.  xii.  11. 

They  escaped  all  safe  to  land.  Acts  xxvii.  44. 
Fstablished  in  a  safe,  unenvied  throne.  Milton. 

2.  Conferring  safety  ;  securing  from  harm  ;  not  expos- 
ing to  danger ;  confining  securely ;  to  be  relied  upon  ;  not 
dangerous  ;  as,  a  safe  harbor ;  a  safe  bridge,  etc.  "  The 
man  of  safe  discretion. "  Shak. 

The  King  of  heaven  hath  doomed 
This  place  our  dungeon,  not  our  5a/e  retreat.        Milton, 
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3.  Incapable  of  doing  harm ;  no  longer  dangerous  ;  in 
secure  care  or  custody ;  as,  the  prisoner  is  safe. 
But  Banquo  's  safe  ? 
Ay,  my  good  lord,  safe  in  a  ditcli  he  bides.  Shak. 

Safe  hit  (Baseball),  a  hit  which  enables  the  batter  to  get 
to  first  base  even  if  no  error  is  made  by  the  other  side. 

Syn.  —  Secure ;  unendangered ;  sure. 

Safe  (saf),  n.  A  place  for  keeping  things  in  safety. 
Specifically  :  (a)  A  strong  and  fireproof  receptacle  (as  a 
movable  chest  of  steel,  etc.,  or  a  closet  or  vault  of  brick- 
work) for  containing  money,  valuable  papers,  or  the  like. 
(6)  A  ventilated  or  refrigerated  chest  or  closet  for  se- 
curing provisions  from  noxious  animals  or  insects. 

Safe,  w.  <.  To  render  safe ;  to  make  right.   [Ofc.]  Shak. 

Safe'-COn'dUCt  (-kon'dukt),  n.  iSafe  -\-  conduct :  cf. 
F.  saiif -conduit.']  Tliat  which  gives  a  safe  passage ; 
either  {a)  a  convoy  or  guard  to  protect  a  person  in  an  ene- 
my's coimtry  or  a  foreign  country,  or  (b)  a  writing,  pass, 
or  warrant  of  security,  given  to  a  person  to  enable  him 
to  travel  with  safety.  '  Shak. 

Safe'-COn-dUCt'  (saf'kon-diSkt'),  V.  t.  To  conduct 
safely ;  to  give  safe-conduct  to.     [Poetic'] 

He  him  by  all  the  bonds  of  love  besought 

To  safe-conduct  his  love.  Spenser. 

Safe'guard'  (-gard'),  n.  [_Safe  -{■  guard :  cf.  T.  sauve- 
garde.]  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  defends  or  protects ; 
defense ;  protection.  Shak. 

Thy  sword,  the  safeguard  of  thy  brother's  throne.    Granville. 

2.  A  convoy  or  guard  to  protect  a  traveler  or  property. 

3.  A  pass ;  a  passport ;  a  safe-conduct.  Shak. 
Safe'guard',  v.  t.  To  guard ;  to  protect.  [iJ.]  Shak. 
Safe'-keep'lng  (-kep'Ing),  n.     ISa/e  +  keep.']    The 

act  of  keeping  or  preserving  in  safety  from  injury  or 
from  escape ;  care  ;  custody. 

Safe'ly,  adv.  In  a  safe  manner ;  without  danger,  in- 
jury, loss,  or  evil  consequences. 

Safe'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  safe ; 
freedom  from  hazard,  danger,  harm,  or  loss ;  safety ; 
security ;  as,  the  safeness  of  an  experiment,  of  a  jour- 
ney, or  of  a  possession. 

Safe'-pledge'  (-pISj'),  «■     (Laiv)  A  surety  for  the 

appearance  of  a  person  at  a  given  time.  Bracton. 

Safe'ty  (-ty),  re.     [Cf.  F.  sauvete.]     1.  The  condition 

or  state  of  being  safe ;  freedom  from  danger  or  hazard  ; 

exemption  from  hurt,  injury,  or  loss. 

Up  led  by  thee. 
Into  the  heaven  of  heavens  I  have  presumed, 
An  earthly  guest.  .  .  .  With  like  safety  guided  down. 
Return  me  to  my  native  element.  Milton. 

2.  Freedom  from  whatever  exposes  one  to  danger  or 
from  liability  to  cause  danger  or  harm ;  safeness ;  hence, 
the  quality  of  making  safe  or  secure,  or  of  giving  confi- 
dence, justifying  trust,  insuring  against  harm  or  loss,  etc. 

Would  there  were  any  safety  in  thy  sex. 
That  I  might  put  a  thousand  sorrows  off. 
And  credit  thy  repentance  1  Beau.  !;  Ft. 

3.  Preservation  from  escape ;  close  custody. 

Imprison  iiim,  .  . . 
Deliver  him  to  safety ;  and  return.  Shak. 

4.  {Football)  Same  as  Safety  touchdown,  below. 
Safety  arch  [Arch.),  a  discharging  arch.   See  under  Dis- 

ORAKGE,  V.  i.  —  Safety  belt,  a  belt  made  of  some  buoyant 
material,  or  which  is  capable  of  being  inflated,  so  as  to  en- 
able a  person  to  float  in  water ;  a  life  preserver.  —  Safety 
buoy,  a  buoy  to  enable  a  person  to  float  in  water ;  a  safety 
belt.  —  Safety  ca^e  (Mach.),  a  cage  for  an  elevator  or  mine 
lift,  having  apphances  to  prevent  it  from  dropping  if  the 
liftmg  rope  should  break.  —  Safety  lamp.  {Mining)  See 
under  Lamp.  —  Safety  match,  a  match  which  can 
be  ignited  only  on  a  surface  specially  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  —  Safety  pin,  a  pin  made  in  the 
form  of  a  clasp,  with  a  guard  covering  its  point 
so  that  it  will  not  prick  the  wearer.  —  Safety  plug. 
See  Fusible  plug,  uiider  Fusible.  —  Safety  switch. 
SeeSwiTCH.  — Safety  touchdown  (Football),  the  act 
or  result  of  a  player's  touching  to  the  ground  be- 
hind his  own  goal  line  a  ball  which  received  its 
last  impulse  from  a  man  on  his  own  side ;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  touchback.  See  Touchdown.  — 
Safety  tube  (Ohem.),  a  tube  to  prevent  explosion, 
or  to  control  delivery  of  gases  by  an  auto- 
matic valvular  connection  with  the  outer  o  ,  ,  ^  y, 
air ;  especially,  a  bent  funnel  tube  with  bulbs  * -fy  c;  "  i^ 
for  adding  those  reagents  which  produce  un-  S' Vl,  °™Sie 
pleasant  fumes  or  violent  eifervescence.  — 
Safety  valve,  a  valve  which  is  held  shut  by  a  spring  or 
weight  and  opens 
automatically  to  d 
permit  the  escape 
of  steam,  or  con- 
fined gas,  water, 
etc.,  from  a  boiler, 
or  other  vessel, 
when  the  pressure 
becomes  too  great 
for  safety ;  also, 
sometimes,  a  simi- 
lar valve  opening 
inward  to  admit 
air  to  a  vessel  in 
which  the  pressure 
is  less  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  to  prevent  collapse. 
Saf'flow  (sSf'flo),  re.  {Bot.)  The  safflower.  [Obs.] 
Saf'flOW'er  (-flou'er),  re.  [F.  safleur,  saflor,  for  sn- 
fran,  influenced  by  fleur  flower.  See  Saffron,  and 
Flower.]  1.  {Bot.)  An  annual  composite  plant  {Car- 
thamus  linctorius),  the  flowers  of  which  are  used  as  a 
dyestuff  and  in  making  rouge ;  bastard,  or  false,  sf-fifron. 

2.  The  dried  flowers  of  the  Carthamus  tinctorius. 

3.  A  dyestuff  from  these  flowers.    See  Safrandj  (6). 

OU  of  oafHower,  a  purgative  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds 
of  the  safflower. 

Saffron  (-friin ;  277),  re.  [OE.  saffran,  F.  safran ; 
cf.  It.  zaffero.no,  Sp.  azafrnn,  Pg.  ar,afrao  ;  all  fr.  Ar. 
&  Per.  za'faran.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  bulbous  iridaceous  plant 
{Crocus  sativns)  having  blue  flowers  with  large  yeUow 
stigmas.     See  Crocus. 

2.  The  aromatic,  pungent,  dried  stigmas,  usually  with 
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part  of  the  stile,  of  the  Crocus  sativus.  Saffron  '  used 
in  cookery,  and  in  coloring  confectionery,  liquors,  var- 
nishes, etc.,  and  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine. 

3.  An  orange  or  deep  yellow  color,  like  that  of  the 
stigmas  of  the  Crocus  sativus. 

Bastard  saffron.  Dyer's  saffron.  (Bot.)  See  Safflower. 
—  Meadow  satEron  (Bot.),  a  bulbous  plant  (Colcliickwin  uu- 
tumnale]  of  Europe,  resembling  saffron.  —  Salfron  wood 
(Bot.),  the  yellowish  wood  oi  a  South  African  tree  (£te- 
odendron  croceum) ;  also,  the  tree  itself.  —  SaSron  yellow, 
a  shade  of  yeUow  like  that  obtained  from  the  stigmas  of 
the  true  saffron  (Crocus  sativus). 

Saffron  (sSf'frun;  277),  a.  Having  the  color  of  the 
stigmas  of  saffron  flowers ;  deep  orange-yeUow  ;  as,  a 
saffron  face  ;  a  saff'ron  streamer. 

Saffron,  v.  t.  To  give  color  and  flavor  to,  as  by 
means  of  saffron  ;  to  spice.     [Obs.] 

And  in  Latyn  I  speak  a  wordes  few. 

To  saff'ron  with  my  predication.  Chaucer. 

Saf  fron-y  (-y),  a.  Having  a  color  somewhat  like  saf- 
fron ;  yellowish.  Lord  (1630). 

Saf'ra-aln  (saf'ra-nTn),  n.  (Cheni.)  (a)  An  orange- 
red  dyestuff  extracted  from  the  saft'ron.  [i?.]  (6)  A  red 
dyestuff  extracted  from  the  safflower,  and  formerly  used 
in  dyemg  wool,  silk,  and  cotton  pink  and  scarlet ;  —  called 
also  Spanish  red,  China  lake,  and  carthamin.  {c)  An  or- 
ange-red dyestuli  prepared  from  certain  nitro  compounds 
of  cresol,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  tlie  safflower  dye. 

Saf  ra-nine  (-nin  or  -nen),  n.  [So  called  because  used 
as  a  substitute  for  safranin.]  {Chem.)  An  orange-red 
nitrogenous  dyestuff  produced  artificially  by  oxidizing 
certain  aniline  derivatives,  and  used  in  dyeing  silk  and 
wool ;  also,  any  one  of  the  series  of  which  safranine 
proper  is  the  type. 

Sag  (s5g),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sagged  (sSgd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Sagging  (-ging).]  [Akin  to  Sw.  sacka  to  settle, 
sink   down,  LG.   sacken,  D.  zakken.      Cf.  Sink,  v.  i.] 

1.  To  sink,  in  the  middle,  by  its  weight  or  under  ap- 
plied pressure,  below  a  horizontal  line  or  plane  ;  as,  a 
line  or  cable  supported  by  its  ends  sags,  though  tightly 
drawn;  the  floor  of  a  room  sags;  hence,  to  lean,  give 
way,  or  settle  from  a  vertical  position;  as,  a  building 
may  sag  one  way  or  another ;  a  door  sags  on  its  hinges. 

2.  Fig. :  To  lose  firmness  or  elasticity ;  to  sink ;  to 
droop ;  to  flag ;  to  bend ;  to  yield,  as  the  mind  or  spirits, 
under  the  pressure  of  care,  trouble,  doubt,  or  the  like  ; 
to  be  unsettled  or  unbalanced.     [JJ.] 

The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear. 

Shall  never  sag  with  doubt  nor  shake  with  fear.    Sfiak. 

3.  To  loiter  in  walking ;  to  idle  along ;  to  drag  or 
droop  heavily. 

To  sag  to  leeward  (Naut.),  to  make  much  leeway  by 
reason  of  the  wind,  sea,  or  current ;  to  drift  to  leeward  ; 

—  said  of  a  vessel.  Totten. 
Sag,  V.  t.    To  cause  to  bend  or  give  way ;  to  load. 
Sag,  re.     State  of  sinking  or  bending ;  sagging. 
Sa'ga  (sa'ga),  n.;  pi.  Sagas  (-gaz).     [Icel.,  akin  to 

E.  saw  a  saying.     See  Sat,  and  cf.  Saw.]    A  Scandina- 
vian legend,  or  heroic  or  mythic  tradition,  among  the 
Norsemen  and  kindred  people  ;   a  northern  European 
popular  historical  or  religious  tale  of  olden  time. 
And  then  the  blue-eyed  Norseman  told 
A  saga  of  the  days  of  old.  Longfellow. 

Sa-ga'ciOUS  (sa-ga'shiis),  a.     [L.  sagax,  sagacis,  akin 

to  sagire  to  perceive  quickly  or  keenly,  and  probably  to 

B.  seek.    See  Seek,  and  cf.  Presage.]    1.  Of  quick  sense 

perceptions ;  keen-scented  ;  skilled  in  following  a  trail. 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far.  Milton. 

2.  Hence,  of  quick  intellectual  perceptions ;  of  keen 
penetration  and  judgment;  discerning  and  judicious; 
knowing ;  far-sighted ;  shrewd  ;  sage  ;  wise ;  as,  a  saga- 
cious man ;  a  sagacious  remark. 

Instinct  .  .  .  makes  them,  many  times,  saga£i*us  above  our 
apprehension.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Only  sagacious  heads  light  on  these  observations,  and  reduce 
them  into  general  propositions.  Locke. 

Syn.  — See  Shrewd. 

—  Sa-ga'cious-ly,  adv.  —  Sa-ga'cious-ness,  re. 
Sa-gac'1-ty  (sa-gas'i-ty),  re.     [L.  sagacitas.    See  Sa- 
gacious.]    The  quality  of  being  sagacious  ;  quickness  or 
acuteness  of  sense  perceptions ;  keenness  of  discernment 
or  penetration  with  soundness  of  judgment ;  shrewdness. 

Some  [brutes]  show  that  nice  sagacity  of  smell.    Cowper. 

Natural  sagacity  improved  by  generous  education.     V.  Knox, 

Syn.  —  Penetration ;  shrewdness ;  judiciousness.  —  Sa- 
gacity, Penetration.  Penetration  enables  us  to  enter 
into  the  depths  of  an  abstruse  subject,  to  detect  motives, 
plans,  etc.  Sagacity  adds  to  penetration  a  keen,  prac- 
tical judgment,  which  enables  one  to  guard  against  the 
designs  of  others,  and  to  turn  everything  to  the  best 
possible  advantage. 

Sag'a-more  (sag'a-mor),  re.  1.  [Cf.  Sachem.]  The 
head  of  a  tribe  among  the  American  Indians ;  a  chief ;  — 
generally  used  as  synonymous  with  sachein,  but  some  writ- 
ers distinguish  between  them,  making  the  sachem  a  chief 
of  the  first  rank,  and  a  sagamore  one  of  the  second  rank. 
"  Be  it  sagamore,  sachem,  or  powwow."         Longfellow. 

2.  A  juice  used  in  medicine.     \Obs.]  Johnson. 

Sag'a-pen  (sSg'a-pen),  re.     Sagapenum. 

II  Sag'a-pe'num  (-pe'num),  re.  [L.  sagapenon,  saco- 
penium,  Gr.  craydTrqvou :  cf.  F.  sagapin,  gomme  saga- 
pin,  sagapenum,  Ar.  sikbinoj.  Per.  sakblnah,  sikbJnah.] 
(dfed.)  A  fetid  gum  resin  obtained  from  a  species  of 
Ferula.  It  has  been  used  in  hysteria,  etc.,  but  is  now 
seldom  met  with.  U.  S.  Disp. 

Sag'a-thy  (sSg'a-thy),  n.  [P.  sngatis:  cf.  Sp.  sagatl, 
saeti.]  A  mixed  woven  fabric  of  silk  and  cotton,  or  silk 
and  wool ;  sayetto  ;  also,  a  light  woolen  fabric. 

Sage  (saj),  n.  [OE.  sauge,  P.  sauge,  L.  .<!iilvio,  from 
snlvus  saved,  in  allusion  to  its  reputed  henling  virtues. 
See  Safe.]  {Bot.)  {a)  A  suffruticoso  labiate  plant  {Sal- 
via officinalis)  with  grayish  green  foliage,  much  used  in 
flavoring  meats,  etc.  The  name  is  often  extended  to  tho 
whole  genus,  of  which  many  species  are  cultivated  for 


ornament,  as  the  scarlet  sage,  and  Mexican  red  and  blue 
sage.     (6)  The  sagebrush. 

Meadow  sage  (Bot.),  a  blue-flowered  species  of  Salvia 
(S.  pratensis)  growing  in  meadows  in  Europe.  —  Sage 
cheese,  cheese  flavored  with  sage,  and  colored  green  by 
the  juice  of  leaves  of  spinach  and  other  plants  which  are 
added  to  the  milk.  —  Sage  cock  (Zo'61.),  the  male  of  the 
sage  grouse  ;, 
in  a  more  gen- 
eral sense,  the 
specific  name 
of  the  sage 
grouse.  —  Sage 
green,  of  a  dull 
grayish  green 
color,  like  the 
leaves  of  gar- 
den sage. — 
Sage  grouse 
(Zo'61.),  a  very 
large  Amer- 
ican grouse 
(Cenirocercus  Sage  Coc\^  (Centrocercusurophasianus).  Male. 
urophasianus), 

native  of  the  dry  sagebrush  plains  of  Westem  North 
America.  Called  also  cock  of  the  plains.  The  male  is 
called  sage  cock,  and  the  female  sage  hen.  —  Sage  hare,  or 
Sage  rabbit  (Zo'ol.),  a  species  of  hare  (Lepus  Nuttalli,  or 
artemisia)  which  inhabits  the  arid  regions  of  Westem 
North  America  and  lives  among  sagebrush.  By  recent 
writers  it  is  considered  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  com- 
mon cottontail,  or  wood  rabbit.  —  Sage  hen  (Zo'ol.),  the 
female  of  the  sage  grouse.  —  Sage  sparrow  (Zo'ol.),  a  small 
sparrow  (Amphispiza  Belli, 
var.  JVevadensis)  which  in- 
habits tlie  dry  plains  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  liv 
ing  among  sagebrush.  — Sage 
thrasher  (Zo'ol.),  a  singing  bird 
(Oroscopies  montanus)  which 
inhabits  the  sagebrush  plains 
of  Western  North  America.  — 
Sage  willow  (Bot.),  a  species  of  ^ 
willow  (Salix  tristis)  forming 
a  low  bush  with  nearly  sessile 
grayish  green  leaves.  Sage  Sparrow. 

Sage  (saj),  a.  [Oompar.  Sagee  (sa'jer) ;  superl.  Sa- 
GEST.]  [F.,  fr.  L.  sapius  (only  in  nesapius  unwise,  fool- 
ish), fr.  sapere  to  be  wise ,  perhaps  akin  to  E.  sap.  Cf. 
Savor,  Sapient,  Insipid."!  1.  Having  nice  discernment 
and  powers  of  judging ;  prudent ;  grave ;  sagacious. 

All  you  sage  Counselors,  hence  1  Stiak, 

2.  Proceeding  from  wisdom  ;  well  judged ;  shrewd , 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

Commanders,  who,  cloaking  their  fear  under  show  of  soift 
advice,  counseled  the  general  to  retreat.  Milton, 

3.  Grave;  serious;  solemn,  [i?.]  [Great  bards]  "in 
sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung."  Milton.  J 

Syn.  —  Wise;   sagacious;   sapient;   grave;  prudent;  , 
judicious.  1 

Sage,  re.     A  wise  man ;  a  man  of  gravity  and  wisdom  ; 

especially,  a  man  venerable  for  years,  and  of  sound  judg-    i 

ment  and  prudence  ;  a  grave  philosopher.  \ 

At  his  birth  a  star,  .1 

Unseen  before  in  heaven,  proclaims  him  come, 

And  guides  the  Eastern  sages.  Milton. 

Sage'1>rush'  (-brush'),  re.  {Bot.)  A  low  irregular 
shrub  {Artemisia  iridentata),  of  the  order  Coinpositse, 
covering  vast  tracts  of  the  dry  alkaline  regions  of  the 
American  plains ;  —  called  also  sagebush,  and  wild  sage. 

Sage'Iy,  adv.     In  a  sage  manner  ;  wisely. 

Sa-gene'  (sa-jen'),  n.  [Russ.  sajene.]  A  Russian 
measure  of  length  equal  to  about  seven  English  feet. 

Sage'ness  (saj'nSs),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sage ;  wisdom  ;  sagacity  ;  prudence ;  gravity.     A  scham. 

Sag'e-nite  (sSj'e-nit),  re.  [F.  sagenite,  fr.  L.  sagena 
a  large  net.  See  Seine.]  (Min.)  Acicular  rutile  occur- 
ring in  reticulated  forms  imbedded  in  quartz. 

Sag'e-nit'lo  (sSj'e-nlt'Ik),  a.  (Min.)  Resembling 
sagenite;  —  applied  to  quartz  when  containing  acicular 
crystals  of  other  minerals,  most  commonly  rutile,  also 
tourmaline,  actinolite,  and  the  like. 

Sag'ger  (sSg'ger),  «.  [See  Seqgae.]  1.  A  pot  or 
case  of  fire  clay,  in  which  fine  stoneware  is  inclosed  while 
baking  in  the  kiln  ;  a  seggar. 

2.  The  clay  of  which  such  pots  or  cases  are  made. 

Sag'glng  (-ging),  re.  A  bending  or  sinking  between 
the  ends  of  a  thing,  in  consequence  of  its  oi\'n,  or  an  im- 
posed, weight ;  an  arching  downward  in  the  middle,  as 
of  a  ship  after  straining.     Cf.  Hogging. 

Sag'1-nate  (sSj'I-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  saginatus,  p.  p.  of 
saginare  to  fat,  fr.  sagina  stuffing.]  To  make  fat ;  to 
pamper,     [if.]     "  Many  a  OTf/mo/ed  boar."         Cowper. 

Sag'l-na'tion  (-na'shun),  re.  \\j.  saglnatio.']  The  act 
of  fattening  or  pampering,     [i?.]  Topsell. 

II  Sa-git'ta  (s4-jit'ta),  n.  [L.,an  arrow.]  1.  {Astron.) 
A  small  constellation  north  of  Aquila ;  the  Arrow. 

2.  (Arch.)  The  keystone  of  an  arch,     [i?.]  Gwilt. 

3.  (Geom.)  The  distance  froiu'a  point  in  a  curve  to 
the  cliord ;  also,  the  versed  sine  of  an  arc  ;  —  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  an  arrow  resting  on  the  bow 
and  string.     [Obs.] 

4.  {Ajiat.)  The  larger  of  the  two  otoliths,  or  oar  bones, 
found  in  most  fishes. 

5.  {Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  transparent,  free-swimming 
m.trine  worms  having  lateral  and  caudal  fins,  and  capable 
of  swimming  rapidly.  It  is  the  type  of  tho  class  Chajtog- 
Hatha. 


Sngitta  (S.  clegnns).  a  Head  and  Cephalic  SctiB  :  be  Lateral 
Fins  ;  d  Caudal  Fins  j  e  Ovorics  ; ./'  Opening  of  Male  Repro- 
ductive Organs. 

Sag'U-tal  (sJtj'Tt-tnl),  a.  [L.  sagitla  an  arrow :  of.  P. 
sagittal.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  arrow;  resembling 
an  arrow  ;  furnished  with  .in  arrowlike  appendage. 


Use,   finite,   r^de,   full,   ap,   flm ;    pity ;    food,   fribt ;    out,  oil  5     chair ;    go ;    sing,  iQk ;    then,   thin ;    bON ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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SAGITTARIUS 


2.  {Anat.)  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sagittal  suture  ; 
Sn  the  region  of  the  sagittal  suture ;  rabdoidal ;  as,  the 
sagittal  furrow,  or  groove,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
roof  of  the  skull,  (b)  In  the  mesial  plane  ;  mesial ;  as, 
a  sagittal  section  of  an  animal. 

Sagittal  suture  {Anat.),  the  suture  between  the  two  pa- 
rietal bones  in  the  top  of  the  skull ;  —  called  aiso  rabdoidal 
suture,  and  interparietal  suture. 

II  Sag'lt-ta'ri-US  (sSj'It-ta'ri-us),  n.  [L.,  literally,  an 
archer,  fr.  Sagittarius  belonging  to  an  arrow,  fr.  sagitta 
an  arrow.]  (Astron.)  (a)  The  ninth  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about  November  22, 
marked  thus  [^]  in  almanacs  ;  the  Archer.  (6)  A  zodi- 
acal constellation,  represented  on  maps  and  globes  as  a 
centaur  shooting  an  arrow. 

Sag'it-ta-ry    (saj'it-ta-ri^),  n.       [See    SAoiTTAEins.] 

1.  {Myth.)  A  centaur ;  a  fabulous  being,  half  man,  half 
horse,  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver.  Shak. 

2.  The  Arsenal  in  Venice  ;  —  so  called  from  having  a 
figure  of  an  archer  over  the  door.  Shak. 

Sag'lt-ta-ry,  a.  [L.  Sagittarius.']  Pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  an  arrow.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sag'it-tate  (-tat),  a.  [NL. 
sagillatus,  fr.  L.  sagitta  an  ar- 
row.] Shaped  like  an  arrow- 
head ;  triangular,  witli  the  two 
basal  angles  prolonged  down-  Sagittate  Leaf, 

ward. 

Sag'lt-ta'ted  (-ta'tSd),  a.    Sagittal ;  sagittate. 

Sag'lt-to-cyst  (sSj'it-to-sTst),  n.  [See  Sagitta,  and 
Cyst.]  (Zool.)  A  defensive  cell  containing  a  minute 
rodlike  structure  which  may  be  expelled.  Such  cells  are 
found  in  certain  Turbellaria. 

Sa'gO  (sa'go),  n.  [Malay,  sagu.']  A  dry  granulated 
starch  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  mucli  used  for 
making  puddings  and  as  an  article  of  diet  for  the  sick ; 
aiso,  as  starch,  for  stiffening  textile  fabrics.  It  is  pre- 
pared from  tlie  stems  of  several  East  Indian  and  Ma- 
layan palm  trees,  but  chiefly  from  the  Metroxylon  Sagu; 
also  from  several  cycadaceous  plants  {Cycas  revoluta, 
2amia  integri/olia,  etc.). 

Portland  sago,  a  kind  of  sago  prepared  from  the  corms 
of  tliecuckoopint(jlr;em.  mac!(to<um).  —  Sago  palm.  (Bot.) 
(a)  A  palm  tree  w  li  i  c  h 
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yields  sago.  (6)  A  species 
of  GjcasXCycas  revoluta). 
^Sago  spleen  (Med.), 
a  morbid  condition  of 
the  spleen,  produced  by 
amyloid  degeneration  of 
the  organ,  in  wliich  a 
wross  section  sliows  scat- 
tered gray  translucent 
bodies  looking  like  grains 
of  sago. 

_  Sa-gOin'  (sa-goin'),  n. 
£F.  sagouin  (formed  from 
ehe  pative  South  Ameri- 
CiUi  name).]  {Zool.)  A 
marmoset;  —  called  also 
sagouin, 

II  Sa'gum  (sa'giim), 
71.  ;  pi.  Saoa  (-ga).  [L. 
sagum,  sagus;  cf.  Gr 
crdyos.    Cf .  Sat  a  kind  of  

5fJ"ge-l  .^(-Ro™-    /»«?•)    Ss^go  FeLlmiMetroxvlonRumpkii). 
The  military  cloak  of  the  Very  much  reduced. 

Koman  soldiers. 

II  Sa'gus  (sa'giSs),  n.  [NL.  See  Sago.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  palms  from  which  sago  is  obtained. 

Sa'gy  (sa'jy),  a.    Full  of  sage ;  seasoned  with  sage. 

II  Sa'hlb  (saOieb),  II  Sa'heb  (-heb),  n.  [At.  fahib 
master,  lord,  fem.  fahibah.'i  A  respectful  title  or  appel- 
lation given  to  Europeans  of  rank,     llndia] 

II  Salll-bah  (sa'he-ba),  n.  [See  Sahib.]  A  lady ;  mis- 
tress.    \_India'] 

Sa-bld'lc  (sa-hTd'ik),  a.   Same  as  Thebaic. 

Sah'llte  (sa'lit),  n.    (Min.)  See  Salite. 

II  Sa-hUi'  (sa-hwe'),  n.     (Zool.)  A  marmoset. 

II  Sa'l  (sa'e),  n.  [Cf.  Pg.  sahi.']  {Zool.)  See  Capu- 
chin, 3  (a).  ■ 

II  Sal'bling  (sI'blTng),  n.  [Dial.  G.]  (Zom.)  A  Euro- 
pean mountain  trout  {Salvelinus  alpinus) ;  —  called  also 
Bavarian  charr. 

Sa'lc  (sa'Tk),  n.  [F.  sdique,^  Turk,  shdika.}  (JSfaut.) 
A  kind  of  ketch  very  common  in  the  Levant,  which  has 
neither  topgallant  sail  nor  mizzen  topsail. 

Said  (sgd),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Say. 

Said,  a.  Before-mentioned  ;  already  spoken  of  or 
specified ;  aforesaid  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  legal  style. 

II  Sal'ga  (sa'ga),  n.  [Russ.  saika.]  (Zool.)  An  ante- 
lope {Saiga  Tartariea)  native  of  the  plains  of  Siberia 
and  Eastern  Russia.  The  male  has  erect  annulated 
horns,  and  tufts  of  long  hair  beneath  the  eyes  and  ears. 

Sal'kyr  (sa'ker),  n.     {Mil.)  Same  as  Sakee.     [Ofc.] 

Sail  (sal),  re.  [OE.  seil,  AS.  segel,  segl;  akin  to  D. 
seil,  OHG.  Segal,  G.  &  Sw.  segel,  Icel.  segl,  Dan.  seil. 
-V153.]  1.  An  extent  of  canvas  or  other  fabric  by 
means  of  which  the  wind  is  made  serviceable  as  a  power 
for  propelling  vessels  through  the  water. 

Behoves  him  now  both  sail  and  oar.  Milton. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  sail,  or  regarded  as  a  sail. 

3.  A  wing ;  a  van.     [Poeft'c] 

Like  an  eagle  soaring 
To  weather  his  broad  sails.  Spenser. 

4.  The  extended  surface  of  the  arm  of  a  windmill. 

5.  A  sailing  vessel ;  a  vessel  of  any  kind ;  a  craft. 
iS^  In  this  sense,  the  plural  has  usually  the  same 

form  as  the  singular ;  as,  twenty  sail  were  in  sight. 

6.  A  passage  by  a  sailing  vessel;  a  journey  or  excur- 
sion upon  the  water. 

I^^  Sails  are  of  two  general  kinds,  fore-and-aft  sails, 
tead  square  sails.  Square  sails  are  always  bent  to  yards, 
with  their  foot  lying  across  the  line  of  the  vessel.  Fore- 
and-aft  sails  are  set  upon  stays  or  gaffs  with  their  foot 


in  line  with  the  keel.  A  fore-and-aft  sail  is  triangular, 
or  quadrilateral  with  the  after  leech  longer  than  the 
fore  leech.  Square  saUs  are  quadrilateral,  but  not  neces- 
sarily square.  See  Phrases  under  Foue,  a.,  and  Square, 
a.  ;  also,  Babk,  Bbio,  Sohooneb,  Ship,  Stay. 


A  Fore-and-aft  Sail :  a  Peak,  or  Head ;  b  After  Leech  ;  c  Clew; 
d  Tack  ;  e  Luff,  or  Fore  Leech  ;  /  Nock.  B  Triangular 
Sail :  a  Head,  or  Peak ;  b  Leech  ;  c  Clew  ;  d  Tack ;  e  Luff. 
C  Square  Sail :  a  Head  ;  b  Foot ;  c  c  Leeches  ;  d  d  Head- 
earing  Cringles;  ee  Clews;  /Second  Keef-band  (the  First 
Reef-band  is  above)  ;  1 1  Outer  Leech  Lines  ;  2  2  Inner  Leech 
Lines ;  3  3  3  S  Buntlines. 


Sails  of  a  Ship. 

a  Flying  Jib  ;  b  .Tib  ;  c  Fore  Topmast  Staysail ;  d  Fore  Course, 
or  Foresail  ;  e  Fore  Topsail ;  /  Fore  Topgallant  Sail  ;  g  Fore 
Royal ;  h  Fore  Skysail ;  i  i  Fore  Royal  Studding  Sails ;  jj  Fore 
Topgallant  Studding  Sails  ;  k  Fore  Topmast  Studding  Sail ;  / 
Main  Course,  or  Mainsail ;  m  Main  TJopsail ;  n  Main  Top- 
gallant Sail ;  o  Main  Royal ;  p  Main  Skysail ;  q  a  Main  Royal 
Studding  Sails  ;  rr  Main  Tojigallant  Studding  Sails  ;  s  Main 
Topmast  Studding  Sail ;  t  Slizzen  Course,  or  Crossjack  :  ii 
Mizzen  Topsail ;  v  Mizzen  Topgallant  Sail ;  w  Mizzen  Royal  ; 
X  Mizzen  Skysail;  y  Spanker,  partly  brailed  in  (the  corre- 
sponding sails  on  the  other  masts  are  the  Fore  Trysail  and 
Main  Trysail) ;  1  1  1  Clew  Garnets ;  2  2  2  Clew  Lines ;  3 
Throat  Brail  of  Spanker  :  4  Middle  Brail ;  5  Foot  Brail. 

l^"  In  modern  ships  tvro  sails  ("Upper  Topsail"  and 
"  Lower  Topsail "),  each  having  an  independent  yard  and 
rigging,  often  take  the  place  of  the  Topsail. 
Sail  burton  {Naui.),  a  purchase  for  hoisting  sails  aloft 
for  bending.  —  Sail  fluke  (Zool.),  the  whiff.  —  Sail  hook, 
a  small  hook  used  in  making  sails,  to  hold  the  seams 
square.  —  Sail  loft,  a  loft  or  room  where  sails  are  cut  out 
and  made.  —  Sail  room  (Naut.),  a  room  in  a  vessel  where 
sails  are  stowed  when  not  in  use.  —  Sail  yard  (Naut.),  the 
yard  or  spar  on  which  a  sail  is  extended.  —  Shoulder- 
of-mutton  sail  (Naut.),  a  triangular  sail  of  peculiar  form. 
It  is  chiefly  used  to  set  on  a  boat's  mast.  —  To  crowd  sail. 
(Naut.)  See  under  Crowd. —  To  loose  sails  (iVawt),  to  un- 
furl or  spread  sails.  — To  make  sail  (Naul.),  to  extend  an 
additional  quantity  of  sail.  —  To  set  a  ia.il  (Naut.),  to  ex- 
tend or  spread  a  sail  to  the  wind.  —  To  set  sail  (Naut.),  to 
unfurl  or  spread  the  sails ;  hence,  to  begin  a  voyage.  — 
To  shorten  sail  (Naut.),  to  reduce  the  extent  of  sail,  or 
take  in  a  part.  —  To  strike  sail(i\^a«^),  to  lower  the  sails 
suddenly,  as  in  saluting,  or  in  sudden  gusts  of  wind ; 
hence,  to  acknowledge  inferiority ;  to  abate  pretension. 
—  Under  sail,  having  the  sails  spread. 

Sail  (sal),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sailed  (said) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Sailing.]    [AS.  segelian,  seglian.    See  Sail,  ra.] 

1.  To  be  impelled  or  driven  forward  by  the  action  of 
wind  upon  sails,  as  a  ship  on  water ;  to  be  impelled  on  a 
body  of  water  by  the  action  of  steam  or  other  power. 

2.  To  move  through  or  on  the  water ;  to  swim,  as  a 
fish  or  a  water  fowl. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  in  a  vessel  on  water ;  to  pass  by 
water ;  as,  they  sailed  from  London  to  Canton. 

4.  To  set  sail ;  to  begin  a  voyage. 

5.  To  move  smoothly  through  the  air ;  to  glide  through 
the  air  without  apparent  exertion,  as  a  bird. 

As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven,  .  .  . 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy  pacing  clouds. 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air.  Shak. 

Sail,  V.  i.  1.  To  pass  or  move  upon,  as  in  a  ship,  by 
means  of  sails ;  hence,  to  move  or  journey  upon  (the 
water)  by  means  of  steam  or  other  force. 

A  thousand  ships  were  manned  to  sail  the  sea.    Dryden. 

2.  To  fly  through ;  to  glide  or  move  smoothly  through. 

Sublime  she  sails 
The  aerial  space,  and  mounts  the  winged  gales.      Pope. 

3.  To  direct  or  manage  the  motion  of,  as  a  vessel ;  as, 
to  sail  one's  own  ship.  Totten. 

Sail'a-ble  (sal'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  sailed  over ; 
navigable  ;  as,  a  sailable  river. 

Sall'boat',  n,    A  boat  propelled  by  a  sail  or  sails. 

Sall'clOth'  (-klSth'),  n.  Duck  or  canvas  used  in  mak- 
ing sails. 

Sall'er  (-er),  n.     1.  A  sailor.     [iJ.]       Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  A  ship  or  other  vessel ;  —  with  qualifying  words 
descriptive  of  speed  or  manner  of  sailing ;  as,  a  heavy 
sailer  ;  a  fast  sailer. 

Sail'fish'  (-fish'), 
n.     {Zool.)  (a)  The 
banner  fish, 
or  spikefish 
{Histiopho- 
rus).{b)The 
basking,  or  liver, 
shark,  (c)  The  quill-  gailflsh  (a)  (.Histiophorus  Americamis). 
back. 
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Sall'lng  (sal'Ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  sails ;  tlie  motion  of  a  vessel  on  water,  impelled 
by  wind  or  steam  ;  the  act  of  starting  on  a  voyage. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  art  of  managing  a  vessel ;  seamanship ; 
navigation  ;  as,  globular  sailing ;  oblique  sailing. 

^W°  For  the  several  methods  of  sailing,  see  under  Cir- 
cular, Globular,  Oblique,  Parallel,  etc. 

Sailing  master  ( U.  S.  Navy),  formerly,  a  warrant  officer, 
ranliing  next  below  a  Keutenant,  whose  duties  were  to 
navigate  the  vessel,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  exec- 
utive officer  to  attend  to  the  stowage  of  tlie  licld,  to  tije 
cables,  rigging,  etc.  The  grade  was  merged  in  that  of 
master  in  1862. 

Sail'less  (sal'lSs),  a.    Destitute  of  sails.  Pollok. 

Sail'mak'er  (-mak'er),  n.  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  make  or  repair  sails.  —  Sall'lliak'ing,  n. 

Sail'or  (-er),  re.  One  who  follows  the  business  of  nav- 
igating ships  or  other  vessels ;  one  who  understands  tl'e 
practical  management  of  ships ;  one  of  the  crew  of  a  ves- 
sel ;  a  mariner ;  a  common  seaman. 

Syn.  —  Mariner ;  seaman ;  seafarer. 

Sailor's  choice.  (Zool.)  (a)  An  excellent  marine  food  fish 
(Diplodus,  or  Lagodon, 
rhomboides)     of     the 
Southern   United 
States;  —  called   also 


porgy,  squirrel  fish,  yel- 
towtail,  and   salt-water 


Sailor's  Choice  {a)  (Diplodus  rhom. 
boidcs). 


bream,  (b)  A  species  of 
grunt  (Orthopristis,  or 
Pomadasys,  chrysopte- 
rus),  an  excellent  food 
fish  c  o  lu  m  o  n  on  ciio 
southern  coasts  of  the 
United  States ;  —  called 
also  hog  fish,  and  pig  fish. 

Sail'y  (-y),  a.    Like  a  sail.     [iJ.]  Drayton. 

Saim  (sam),  n.  [OF.  sain,  LL.  saginum.,  fr.  L.  sagina 
a  fattening.]    Lard;  grease.     [_Scot.  SiProv.  Eng.] 

II  Sai-mlr'  (sai-mer'),  re.  {Zool. )  The  squirrel  monkey. 

Sain  (san),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Say,  for  sayen.    Said.     Shak. 

Sain,  V.  t.  [Cf.  Saint,  Sane.]  To  sanctify ;  to  bless 
so  as  to  protect  from  evil  influence.   .  [i2.]    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sain'foin  (san'foin  ;  277),  re.  [F.,  fr.  sain  wholesome 
(L.  sanus;  see  Sane)  -{-foin  hay  (L.  fosnum) ;  or  perh. 
f r.  saint  sacred  (L.  sanctus ;  see  Saint)  -{-  foin  hay.] 
{Bot.)  (a)  A  leguminous  plant  {Onobrychis  saliva)  cul- 
tivated for  fodder.  [Written  also  saintfoin.'}  (b)  A 
kind  of  tick  trefoil  {Desmodium  Canadense).    iCanadaJ 

Saint  (sant),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  sanctus  sacred,  properly 
p.  p.  of  sancire  to  render  sacred  by  a  religious  act,  to 
appoint  as  sacred ;  akin  to  sacer  sacred.  Cf.  Sacred, 
Sanctity,  Sanctum,  Sanctus.]  1.  A  person  sanctified ; 
a  holy  or  godly  person ;  one  eminent  lor  piety  and  virtue ; 
any  true  Christian,  as  being  redeemed  and  consecrated 
to  God. 

Them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints. 

1  Cor.  i.  2. 

2.  One  of  the  blessed  in  heaven. 

Then  shall  thy  saints,  unmixed,  and  from  the  impure 

Far  separate,  circling  thy  holy  mount, 

Unfeigned  hallelujahs  to  thee  sing.  Milton. 

3.  {Ecd.)  One  canonized  by  the  church.   [Abbrev.  S<.] 
Saint  Andrew's  cross,    (a)  A  cross  shaped  like  the  letter 

X.  See  Itlust.  4,  under  Cross,  (b)  (Bot.)  A  low  North 
American  shrub  (Ascyrum  Crux-Andrese),  the  petals  of 
which  have  the  form  of  a  Saint  Andrew's  cross.  Oray.  — 
Saint  Anthony's  cross,  a  T-shaped  cross.  See  Illust.  6,  un- 
der Cross.  —  Saint  Anthony's  fire,  the  erysipelas ;  —  popu- 
larly so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  cured 
by  the  intercession  of  Saint  Anthony.  —  Saint  Anthony's 
n\it(Bot.),  the  ^TOxmAmxt  (Buniumftexuosum) ;  —  so  called 
because  swine  feed  on  it,  and  St.  Anthony  was  once  a 
swineherd.  Dr.  Prior.  —  Saint  Anthony's  turnip  (Bot.),  the 
bulbous  crowfoot,  a  favorite  food  of  swine.     I)r.  Prior. 

—  Saint  Barnaby's  thistle  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  knapweed  (Cen- 
laurea  solstitialis)  flowering  on  St.  Barnabas's  Day,  June 
11th.  Dr.  Prior.  — Sa,mt  Bernard  (.Z'oo?.),  a  breed  of  large, 
handsome  dogs  celebrated  for  strength  and  sagacity,  for- 
merly bred  chiefly  at  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard  in  Switz- 
erland, but  now  common  in  Europe  and  America.  Tliere 
are  two  races,  the  smooth-haired  and  the  rough-haired. 
See  Tllust.  under  Dog.  —  Saint  Catharine's  flower  (Bot. ), 
the  plant  love-in-a-mist.  See  under  Love.  —  Saint  Cuth- 
bert's  beads  (Paleon.),  the  fossil  joints  of  crinoid  stems.  — 
Saint  Dabeoc's  heath  (Bot.),  a  heatherlike  plant  (Menziesia 
cserulea),  named  from  an  Irish  saint.  —  Saint  Distafi's  Day. 
See  under  Distaff.  —  Saint  Elmo's  fire,  a  luminous,  flame- 
like appearance,  sometimes  seen  in  dark,  tempestuous 
nights,  at  some  prominent  point  on  a  ship,  particularly 
at  the  masthead  and  the  yardarms.  It  has  also  been  ob- 
served on  land,  and  is  due  to  the  discharge  of  electricity 
from  elevated  or  pointed  objects.  A  single  flame  is  called 
a  Helena,  or  a  Corposant ;  a  double,  or  twin,  fiame  is 
called  a  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  a  double  Corposant.  It 
takes  its  name  from  St.  Elmo,  the  patron  saint  of  sailors. 

—  Saint  George's  cross  (//er.),  a  Greek  cross  gules  upon  a 
field  argent,  the  field  being  represented  by  a  narrow  fim- 
briation  in  the  ensign,  or  union  jack,  of  Great  Britain.  — 
Saint  George's  ensign,  a  red  cross  on  a  wliite  field  with  a 
union  jack  in  the  upper  corner  next  the  mast.  It  is  the 
distinguishing  badge  of  ships  of  the  royal  navy  of  Eng- 
land ;  —  called  also  the  white  ensign.  Brande  &  C.  — 
Saint  George's  flag,  a  smaller  flag  resembling  the  ensign, 
but  witliout  the  union  jack ;  —  used  as  the  sign  of  the 
presence  and  command  of  an  admiral.  \Eng.'\  Brande  & 
C.  —  Saint  Gobaui  glass  (C/iem.),  a  fine  variety  of  soda-lime 
plate  glass,  so  called  from  St.  Gobain  in  France,  where  it 
was  manufactured.  —  Saint  Ignatius's  beau  (Bot.),  the  seed 
of  a  tree  of  the  Phllippine&(-S<rj/cAreos  Ignalia),  of  prop- 
erties similar  to  the  nux  vomica.  —  Saint  James's  shell 
(Zool.),  a  pecten  (Vola  Jacobxus)  worn  by  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land.  See  Illust.  under  Scallop.  —  Saint  James's- 
wort  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  ragwort  (Senecio  Jacobsea).  —  Saint 
John's  bread.  (Bot.)  See  Carob.  —  Saint  Jolm's-wort(5o/.), 
any  plant  of  the  genus  Hypericum,  most  species  of  which 
have  yellow  flowers ;  —  called  also  John''s-wort.  —  Saint 
Leger,  the  name  of  a  race  for  three-year-old  horses  run 
annually  in  September  at  Doncaster,  England  ;  —  insti- 
tuted in  1776  by  Col.  St.  Leger.  —  Saint  Martin's  herb  (Bot.), 
a  small  tropical  American  violaceous  plant  (Sauvagesia 
erecta).  It  is  very  mucilaginous  and  is  used  in  medicine.  — 
Saint  Martin's  sTumner,  a  season  of  mild,  damp  weathei 
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frequently  prevailing  during  late  autumn  in  England  and 
the  Mediterranean  countries ;  —  so  called  from  St.  Mar- 
tin's festival,  occurring  on  November  11.  It  corresponds 
to  the  Indian  summer  in  America.  Shak\  Whitiier. 
Saint  Patrick's  cross.  See  Ilhisl.  4,  under  Ckoss.  —  Saint 
Patrick's  Day,  tlie  17th  of  March,  anniversary  of  the  death 
(about  466)  of  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  and  patron  saint  of 
Ireland.  —  Saint  Peter's  fish.  {Zo'ul.)  See  John  Dory,  un- 
der John.  —  Saint  Peter's-wort  (Bot.),  a  name  of  several 
plants,  as  Jli/pericum  Ascyron,  H.  quadranguluvi,  Ascy- 
rum  sia7is,  etc.  —  Saint  Peter's  wreath  (BoL),  a  shrubby 
kind  of  Spir;ea  (S.  hypericifjoUa),  having  long,  slender 
branches  covered  with  clusters  of  small  white  blossoms 
in  spring.  —  Saint's  bell.  See  Sancius  bell,  under  Sanctus. 
—  Saint  Vitus's  dance  (Jfe/.),  chorea;  — so  called  from  the 
supposed  cures  wrought  on  intercession  to  this  saint. 

Saint  (sant),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sainted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Sainting.]  To  make  a  saint  of ;  to  enroll  among 
the  saints  by  an  official  act,  as  of  the  pope ;  to  canonize ; 
to  give  the  title  or  reputation  of  a  saint  to  (some  one). 

A  larffo  hospital,  erected  by  a  shoemaker  who  has  been  beati- 
fied, though  never  sainlal.  Addison. 

To  saint  it,  to  act  as  a  saint,  or  with  a  show  of  piety. 
Wliether  tlie  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it.  Pope. 

Saint,  V.  i.     To  act  or  live  as  a  saint.     [iJ.]         Shak. 

Salnt'dom  (-diim),  n.  The  state  or  character  of  a 
saint.     [-R.]  Tennyson. 

Salnt'ed,  a.     1.   Consecrated  ;  sacred  ;  holy ;  pious. 

"  A  most  sainted  king."  Shak. 

Amongst  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats.      Milton. 

2.  Entered  into  heaven  ;  —  a  euphemism  for  dead. 

Salnt'ess,  n.     A  female  saint.     [iJ.]  Bp.  Fisher. 

Salnt'hood  (-hS6d),  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  a  saint ; 
the  condition  of  a  saint.  Walpole. 

2.  The  order,  or  united  body,  of  saints ;  saints,  consid- 
ered collectively. 

It  was  supposed  he  felt  no  call  to  any  expedition  that  might 
endanger  the  reign  of  the  military  .sainthood.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Saint'lsh,  a.     Somewhat  saintlike  ;  —  used  ironically. 

Salnt'lsm  (-tz'm),  n.  The  character  or  quality  of 
saints ;  also,  hypocritical  pretense  of  holiness.         Wood. 

Salnt'like'  (-lik'),  a.  Resembling  a  saint ;  suiting  a 
saint ;  becoming  a  saint ;  saintly. 

Glossed  over  only  with  a  saintlike  show.       Dryden. 

Salntll-ness  (-IT-nSs),  re.     Quality  of  being  saintly. 

Saint'ly,  a.  ICompar.  Saintlieb  (-li-er)  ;  superl. 
Saintliest.]     Like  a  saint ;  becoming  a  holy  person. 

So  dear  to  Heaven  is  saintly  chastity.  Milton. 

Salnt-Ol'O-glSt  (sant-Sl'o-jTst),  n.  [Saint  +  -logy  + 
-ist.']    (yAeoZ.)  One  who  writes  the  lives  of  saints,     [i?.] 

Saint'Ship,  n.     The  character  or  qualities  of  a  saint. 

Salnt'-Si-mo'nl-an  (-st-mo'nT-an),  n.  A  follower  of 
the  Comit  de  St.  Simon,  who  died  in  1825,  and  who  main- 
tained that  the  principle  of  property  held  in  common, 
and  the  just  division  of  the  fruits  of  common  labor 
among  the  members  of  society,  are  the  true  remedy  for 
the  social  evils  which  exist.  Brande  &  C. 

Salnt'-Sl-mo'nl-an-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  principles, 
doctrines,  or  practice  of  the  Saint-Simonians ;  —  called 
also  Saint-Simonism. 

Saith  (sSth),  3d pers.  sing.pres.  of  Say.     [Archaic] 

Salthe  (sath),  n.  [Gael,  saoidhean.']  (Zool.)  The 
pollock,  or  coalfish ;  —  called  also  sillock.     [8001.] 

Sal'va  (saT'va  or  si'va),  n.  [Skr.  gaiva  devoted  to 
Siva.]  One  of  an  important  religious  sect  in  India  which 
regards  Siva  with  peculiar  veneration. 

Sal'vism  (-vTz'm),  n.     The  worship  of  Siva. 

Sa-]ene'  (sa-jen'),  re.     Same  as  Sagene. 

Sa'jou  (sa'joo ;  F.  sa'zhoo'),  n.  [F.]  {Zool.)  Same  as 
Sapajou. 

Sake  (sak),  re.  [OE.  sake  cause,  also,  lawsuit,  fault, 
AS.  sacu  strife,  a  cause  or  suit  at  law  ;  alcin  to  D.  zaak 
cause,  thing,  ailair,  6.  sache  thing,  cause  in  law,  OHG. 
sahha,  Icel.  sok,  Sw.  sak,  Dan.  sag,  Goth,  sakjo  strife, 
AS.  sacan  to  contend,  strive,  Goth,  sakan,  Icel.  saka  to 
contend,  strive,  blame,  OHG.  sahhan,  MHG.  sachen  to 
contend,  strive,  defend  one's  right,  accuse,  charge  in  a 
lawsuit,  and  also  to  E.  seek.  Of.  Seek.]  Final  cause  ; 
end  ;  purpose  of  obtaining ;  cause ;  motive ;  reason  ; 
interest ;  concern ;  account ;  regard  or  respect ;  —  used 
chiefly  in  such  phrases  as,  for  the  sake  of,  for  his  sake, 
for  man's  sake,  for  mercy's  sake,  and  the  like ;  as,  to 
commit  crime  for  the  sake  of  gain ;  to  go  abroad  for  the 
sake  of  one's  health. 

Moved  with  wrath  and  shame  and  ladies'  sake.    Spenser. 

I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's  sake. 

Oen.  viii.  21. 
Will  he  draw  out, 
For  anger's  sake,  finite  to  infinite  ?  Milton. 

Knowledge  is  for  the  sake  of  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sake 
of  knowledge.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

11^^  The  'S  of  the  possessive  case  preceding  sake  is 
sometimes  omitted  for  euphony  ;  as,  for  goodness  salce. 
"For  conscience  safe."  1  Cor.  x.  28.  The  plural  sa/res 
is  often  used  with  a  possessive  plural.  "For  both  our 
sokes."    Shak. 

Sa'ker  (sa'ker),  re.  [F.  sacre  (c£.  It.  sagro,  Sp.  & 
Pg.  sacre),  eitlier  fr.  L.  sacer  sacred,  holy,  as  a  transla- 
tion of  Gr.  ie'paf  falcon,  from  Upo';  lioly,  or  more  proba- 
bly from  Ar.  ^aqr  hawk.]      [Written  also  sacar,  sacre.] 

1.  {Zool.)  (a)  A  falcon  {Falco  sacer)  native  of  South- 
ern Europe  and  Asia,  closely  resembling  the  lanner. 

jy°"  The  female  is  called  chargh,  and  the  male  char- 
ghela,  or  sakeret. 
(t)  The  peregrine  falcon.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  {Mil.)  A  small  piece  of  artillery.  Wilhelm. 
On  the  bastions  were  planted  culverins  and  sakers.  Macaulay. 

The  culverins  and  safcrs  showing  their  deadly  muzzles  over 
the  rampart.  Hawthorne. 

Sa'ker-et  (sa'ker-5t),  re.  [F.  saeret.  See  Saker.] 
{Zool.)  The  male  of  the  saker  («). 

Sa'kl  (sa'kt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  &  Pg.  saki;  probably  from 
the  native  name.]  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of 
South  American  monkeys  of  the  genus  Pithecia.    They 


White-headed  Saki  (PrtAe- 
cia  leucocepitala).     ()^) 


have  large  ears,  and  a  long  hairy  tail  which  is  not  pr& 
hensile. 

J^^The  black  saki  (Piihecia 
satanas),  the  white-headed  (P. 
leucocephala),  and  the  red- 
backed,  or  hand-drinking,  saki 
(P.  chiropoles),  are  among  the 
best-known. 

Sa'kl  (sa'ke),  re.  The  alco- 
holic drink  of  Japan.  It  Is 
made  from  rice. 

Sak'tl  (siik'te),  re.  [Skr.] 
{Hind.  Myth.)  The  divine 
energy,  personified  as  the  wife 
of  a  deity  (Brahma,  Vishnu, 
Siva,  etc.);  tlie  female  prin- 
ciple. 

II  Sal  (sal),  re.  [Hind,  sal, 
Skr.  fdla.]  .{Bot.)  An  East  In- 
dian timber  tree  {Shorea  robus- 
ta),  much  used  for  building  purposes.  It  is  of  a  light 
brown  color,  close-grained,  heavy,  and  durable.  [Written 
also  saul.] 

Sal  (sal),  re.   [L.   See  Salt.]    (CAerei.  &  PAarrei.)  Salt. 

Sal  abslnthli  [NL.]  {Old  Chem.),  an  impure  potassium 
carbonate  obtamed  from  the  ashes  of  wormwood  (Arte- 
misia  Absinthium).  —  Sa.\  acetosellce  [NL.]  (Old  Chem.), 
salt  of  sorrel.—  Sal  alembroth.  (Old  Chem.)  See  Alem- 
BROTH.  —  Sal  ammoniac  (Chem.),  ammonium  chloride, 
NH4CI,  a  white  crystalline  volatile  substance  having  a 
sharp  salty  taste,  obtained  from  gas  works,  from  nitrog- 
enous matter,  etc.  It  is  largely  employed  as  a  source 
of  ammonia,  as  a  reagent,  and  as  an  expectorant  in  bron- 
chitis. So  called  because  originally  made  from  the  soot 
from  camel's  dung  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amman  in 
Africa.  GaWei  ai&o  muriate  of  umvionia.  —  Sal  catharti- 
CU8  [NL.]  (Old  Med.  C/iem.),  Epsom  salts.  —  Sal  culina- 
rina    [L.]    (OW  CAem.),  common  salt,  or  sodium  chloride. 

—  Sal  Cyrenaicus.  [NL.]  (Old  Chem.)  See  Sal  ammoniac, 
above.  — Sal  de  duobns,  Sal  dupUcatum  [NL.]  (Old  Chem.), 
potassium  sulphate ;  —  so  called  because  erroneously 
supposed  to  be  composed  of  two  salts,  one  acid  and  one 
alkaline.  —  Sal  dlureticus  [NL.l  (OW  J/erf.  C/iem.),  potas- 
sium acetate.  —  Sal  enixum  [NL.]  (Old  Med.  Chem.), 
acid  potassium  sulphate.  —  Sal  gemmae  [NL.]  (Old  Min.), 
common  salt  occurring  native.  —  Sal  Jovis  [NL.]  (Old 
Chem.),  salt  of  tin,  or  stannic  chloride ;  —  the  alchemical 
name  of  tin  being  Jove.  —  S&\  Martis  [NL.]  (Old  Chem.), 
green  vitriol,  or  ferrous  sulphate  ;  —the  alchemical  name 
of  iron  being  Mars.  —  Sal  microcosmicum.  [NL.]  (ORl 
Chem.)  See  Microcosmic  salt,  under  Miceocosmic.  —  Sal 
plumbi  [NL.]  (Old  Chem.),  sugar  of  lead.  —Sal  pmnella. 
(Old  Chem.)  See  Prunella  sail,  under  1st  Prunella.  —Sal 
Saturnl  [NL.]  (Old  Chem.),  sugar  of  lead,  or  lead  acetate  ; 

—  tlie  alchemical  name  of  lead  being  Sotiirn.  —  Sal  seda- 
tivus  [NL.]  (Old  Chem.),  sedative  salt,  or  boric  acid.  — 
Sal  Selgnette  [F.  seignette,  sel  de  seignette]  (Chem.),  Ro- 
chelle  salt.  — Sal  soda  (Chem.),  sodium  carbonate.  See 
under  Sodium.  —  Sal  vitriol!  [NL.]  (Old  Chem.),  white 
vitriol;  zinc  sulphate. —Sal  volatile.  [NL.]  (a)  (Chem.) 
See  Sal  ammoniac,  above,    (b)  Spirits  of  ammonia. 

II  Sa-laam'  (sa-lam'),  re.     Same  as  Salam. 

Finally,  Josiah  might  Iiave  made  his  salaam  to  the  exciseman 
just  as  he  was  folding  up  that  letter.  Prof.  IVilson. 

Sa-laam',  v.  i.    To  make  or  perform  a  salam. 

I  have  salaamed  and  kowtowed  to  him.     H.  James. 

Sal'a-l)ll'i-ty  (sal'a-bil'T-ty),  re.  The  quality  or  con- 
dition of  being  salable  ;  salableness.         Duke  of  Argyll. 

Sal'a-ble  (-b'l),  a.  [From  Sale.]  Capable  of  being 
sold  ;  fit  to  be  sold ;  finding  a  ready  market.  —  Sal'a- 

ble-ness,  re.  —  Sal'a-Wy,  adv. 

Sa-la'clOUS  (sa-la'shus),  a.  [L.  salax,  -ads,  fond  of 
leaping,  lustful,  fr.  satire  to  leap.  See  Salient.]  Hav- 
ing a  propensity  to  venery  ;  lustful ;  lecherous.  Dry- 
den. —  Sa-la'cious-ly,  adv.  —  Sa-la'clous-ness,  re. 

Sa-lac'1-ty  (sa-lSs'I-ty),  re.  [L.  salacitas :  cf.  F.  sala- 
cite.]    Strong  propensity  to  venery ;  lust ;  lecherousness. 

Sal'ad  (sSl'ad),  re.  [F.  salade,  Olt.  salata.  It.  insa- 
lata,  fr.  salare  to  salt,  fr.  L.  sal  salt.  See  Salt,  and  cf. 
Slaw.]  1.  A  preparation  of  vegetables,  as  lettuce,  cel- 
ery, water  cress,  onions,  etc.,  usually  dressed  with  salt, 
vinegar,  oil,  and  spice,  and  eaten  for  giving  a  relish  to 
other  food ;  as,  lettuce  salad;  tomato  salad,  etc. 

Leaves  eaten  raw  are  termed  salad.  I.  Watts. 

2.  A  dish  composed  of  chopped  meat  or  fish,  esp. 
chicken  or  lobster,  mixed  with  lettuce  or  other  vegeta- 
bles, and  seasoned  with  oil,  vinegar,  mustard,  and  other 
condiments  ;  as,  chicken  salad ;  lobster  salad. 

Salad  bnmet  (Bot.),  the  common  bumet  (Poterium 
Sanguisorba),  sometimes  eaten  as  a  salad  in  Italy. 

Sal'ade  (-ad),  re.     A  helmet.    See  Sallet. 

Sal'ad-ing  (-ad-tng),  re.     Vegetables  for  salad. 

Sal'se-ra'tus  (-e-rti'tus),  re.    See  Saleratcs. 

Sal'a-gane  (s51'a-gan),  re.  [From  the  Chinese  name.] 
{Zool.)  The  esculent  swallow.     See  under  Esculent. 

Sal'al-ber'ry  (sai'SI-bSr'ry),  re.  [Probably  of  Amer- 
ican Indian  origin.]  {Bot.)  The  edible  fruit  of  t\\e  Gaiil- 
theria  Shallon,  an  ericaceous  shrub  found  from  Califor- 
nia northwards.  The  berries  are  about  the  size  of  a 
common  grape  and  of  a  dark  purple  color. 

II  Sa-lam'  (sa-lam'),  re.  [Ar.  salam  peace,  safety.] 
A  salutation  or  compliment  of  ceremony  in  the  East  by 
word  or  act ;  an  obeisance,  performed  by  bowing  very 
low  and  placing  the  right  palm  on  the  forehead.  [^Writ- 
ten  also  salaam.] 

Sal'a-man'der  (sSl'a-mJtn'der),  «..  [F.  salamandre, 
L.  salamandra,  Gr.  tyaKa^dv&pa ;  cf.  Per.  samander, 
samandel.]     1.  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of 


Spotted  Salamander  (Amblystoma  punctatum).    (}{) 


Urodela,  belonging  to  Salamandra,  Amblystoma,  Pleth^ 
odon,  and  various  allied  genera,  especially  those  that  are 
more  or  less  terrestrial  in  their  habits. 

^^^  The  salamanders  have,  like  lizards,  an  elongated 
body,  four  feet,  and  a  long  tail,  but  are  destitute  of 
scales.  They  are  true  Amphibia,  related  to  the  frogs. 
Formerly,  it  was  a  superstition  tliat  tlie  salamander 
could  hve  in  fire  without  harm,  and  even  extinguish  it 
by  the  natural  coldness  of  its  body. 

I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of  yours  with  fire  any 
time  this  two  and  thirty  years.  Shak. 

Whereas  it  is  commonly  said  that  ti,  salamander  extm^ni^heih 
fire,  we  have  found  by  experience  that  on  hot  coals,  it  dieth  im- 
mediately. Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  pouched  gopher  {Geomys  tuza)  of  the 
Southern  United  States. 

3.  A  culinary  utensil  of  metal  with  a  plate  or  disk 
whicli  is  heated,  and  held  over  pastry,  etc.,  to  brown  it. 

4.  A  large  poker.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliioell. 

5.  {Metal.)  Solidified  material  in  a  furnace  hearth. 

Giant  salamander.  (Zool.)  See  under  Giant.  —  Sala- 
mander's hair  or  wool  (Min.),  a  species  of  asbestus  or  min- 
eral flax.    [Obs.]    Bacon. 

II  Sal'a-man-dri'na  (s51'a-mSn-drI'na),  re.  pi.  [NL.] 
{Zool.)  A  suborder  of  Urodela,  comprising  salamanders. 

Sal'a-man'drine  (-man'drln),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  a  salamander  ;  enduring  fire.       Addison. 

Sal'a-man'droid  (-droid),  a.  [Salamander  -\-  -aid.] 
{Zool.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  salamanders. 

II  Sal'a-man-droi'de-a  (-droi'de-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  {Zo- 
ol.) A  division  of  Ampliibia  including  the  salamanders 
and  allied  groups ;  the  Urodela. 

Sal'am-Stone'  (sSl'am-ston'  or  sa-lam'-),  re.  {3Iin.) 
A  kind  of  blue  sapphire  brouglit  from  Ceylon.         Dana. 

Sa-Ian'ga-na  (sa-15n'ga-na),  re.     The  salagane. 

Sal'a-ried  (sSl'a^rid),  a.  Receiving  a  salary ;  paid 
by  a  salary ;  having  a  salary  attached ;  as,  a  salaried 
officer ;  a  salaried  oifice. 

Sal'a-ry  (sSl'a^ry),  a.    [L.  salarius.]    Saline.    [Obs.] 

Sal'a-ry  (sSl'a-ry),  re.  /  pi.  Salaries  (-riz).  [F.  so,- 
laire,  L.  solarium,  originally,  salt  money,  the  money 
given  to  the  Roman  soldiers  for  salt,  which  was  a  part 
of  their  pay,  fr.  salarius  belonging  to  salt,  fr.  sal  salt. 
See  Salt.]  The  recompense  or  consideration  paid,  or 
stipulated  to  be  paid,  to  a  person  at  regular  intervals  for 
services ;  fixed  regular  wages,  as  by  the  year,  quarter,  or 
montli ;  stipend ;  hire. 

This  is  hire  and  salary,  not  re^'enge.  Shtxk. 

(H^^  Recompense  for  services  paid  at,  or  reckoned  by, 
short  intervals,  as  a  day  or  week,  is  usually  called  wages'. 

Syn.  —  Stipend ;  pay ;  wages ;  hire ;  allowance. 

Sal'a-ry,  ".  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Salaried  (-rTd) ;  p.  pf. 
&  vb.  re.  Salaeying  (-ri-Tng).]  To  pay,  or  agree  to  pay, 
a  salary  to ;  to  attach  a  salary  to ;  as,  to  salary  a  clerk ; 
to  salary  a  position. 

Sale  (sal),  re.     See  1st  Sallow.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Sale,  re.  [Icel.  sola,  sal,  akin  to  E.  sell.  See  Sell, 
V.  t.]  1.  The  act  of  selling;  the  transfer  of  property, 
or  a  contract  to  transfer  the  ownership  of  property,  from 
one  person  to  another  for  a  valuable  consideration,  or 
for  a  price  in  money. 

2.  Opportunity  of  selling ;  demand  ;  market. 

They  shall  have  ready  sale  for  them.  Spenser. 

3.  Public  disposal  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  exposure  of 
goods  in  market ;  auction.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Bill  of  sale.  See  under  Bill.  —  Of  sale.  On  sale.  For 
sale,  to  be  bought  or  sold  ;  offered  to  purchasers ;  in  the 
market.  —  To  set  to  sale,  to  offer  for  sale  ;  to  put  up  for 
purchase  ;  to  make  merchandise  of.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Sale'a-Me  (-a-b'l),  a.,  Sala'a-bly,  adv.,  etc.  See 
Salable,  Salably,  etc. 

Sal'eb  (sSl'gb),  re.    {Med.)  See  Salep. 

Sal'e-bros'1-ty  (sSl'e-brSs'T-ty),  re.  Roughness  or 
ruggedness.     [06^.1  Feliham. 

Sal'e-brous  (s51'e-brus),  a.  [L.  salebrosus,  fr.  salebra 
a  rugged  road, fr.  saKre to  leap.]  Rough;  rugged.  [Obs.] 

Sal'ep  (sSl'Sp),  re.  [Ar.  sahleb,  perhaps  a  corruption 
of  an  Arabic  word  for  fox,  one  Ar.  name  of  the  orchis 
signifying  literally,  fox's  testicles  :  cf.  F.  salep.]  [Writ- 
ten also  saleb,  Salop,  and  saloop.]  The  dried  tubers  of 
various  species  of  Orchis,  and  Enlophia.  It  is  used  to 
make  a  nutritious  beverage  by  treating  the  powdered 
preparation  with  hot  water.  U.  S.  Disp. 

Sal'e-ra'tUS  (sSl'e-ra'ttis),  re.  [NL.  sal  aeratus  ;  —  so 
called  because  it  is  a  source  of  fixed  air  (carbon  dioxide). 
See  Sal,  and  Aerated.]  {Old  Chem.)  Ai;rated  salt;  a 
white  crystalline  substance  h.aving  an  alkaline  taste  and 
reaction,  consisting  of  sodium  bicarbonate  (see  under 
Sodium).  It  is  largely  used  in  cooking,  with  sour  milk 
(lactic  acid)  or  cream  of  tartar  as  a  substitute  for  yeast. 
It  is  also  an  ingredient  of  most  baking  powders,  and  is 
used  in  the  preparation  of  effervescing  drinks. 

Sales'man  (salz'mnn),  re.  ;  pi.  Salesmen  (-men). 
[Sale  -\-  man.]  One  who  sells  anything;  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  sell  goods  or  merchandise. 

Sales'wom'an  (salz'wooin'ifn),  «.  ,•  pi.  Saleswomen 
(-wim'Sn).  A  woman  whose  occupation  is  to  sell  goods 
or  merchandise. 

Sale'WOrk'  (sal'wfirk'),  «.  Work  or  things  made  for 
sale  ;  liencc,  work  done  carelessly  or  slightingly.      Shak. 

Sa'll-an  (sii'''-"")!  "■  Denoting  a  tribe  of  Franks 
who  ostablislied  theni.selves  early  in  tlie  fourtli  century  on 
the  river  Sala  [now  Yssel] ;  Salic.  —  re.    A  Salian  Frank. 

Sa'li-ant  (sii'lT-nnt),  a.     {Her.)  Same  as  Salijsnt. 

Sal'l-aunce  (sitl'I-fliis),  re.  [See  Sally.]  Salience  ;  on- 
slaught.    [Obs.]     "  So  fierce  sn/mHrefc "  Spenser. 

Sal'ic  (sitl'ilc),  a.  [F.  salitpie,  fr.  the  Salian  Franks, 
who,  in  the  fiftli  century,  formed  a  body  of  laws  called 
in  Latin  leges  Sallctc.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Saliau 
Fi'anks,  or  to  the  Salic  law  so  colled.     [Also  saligiic] 

Salic  law.  (a)  A  code  of  laws  formed  bv  the  Salian 
Franks  in  the  fifth  century.  By  one  provision  of  this 
code  women  were  excluded  from  "tho  inheritance  of  land- 
ed property,    (b)  Specifically,  in  modern  times,  a  law 
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supposed  to  be  a  special  application  of  the  above-men- 
tioned provision,  in  accordance  with  which  males  alone 
can  inherit  the  throne.  Tliis  law  has  obtained  in  France, 
and  at  times  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  Spain. 

Sal'i-ca'ceous  (sSl'i-ka'shus),  a.  [L.  salix,  -icis,  the 
willow.]     Belonging  or  relating  to  the  willow. 

Sal'1-cin  (sSl'i-sTn),  n.  [L.  saliz,  -icis,  a  willow: 
cf.  F.  salicine.  See  Sallow  the  tree.]  {Chem.)  A  glu- 
coside  found  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  several  species  of 
willow  (Saliz)  and  poplar,  and  extracted  as  a  bitter 
white  crystalline  substance. 

Sal'I-cyl  (-sil),  n.  ISalicin  +  -yl.2  (.Chem.)  The 
hypothetical  radical  of  salicylic  acid  and  of  certain  re- 
lated compounds. 

Sal'l-cyl'al  (-sil'Sl),  n.  ISalicyHc  +  aldehyde.'} 
(Chem.)  A  thin,  fragrant,  colorless  oil,  HO.C^H4.CHO, 
found  in  the  flowers  of  meadow  sweet  (Spiriea),  and  also 
obtained  by  oxidation  of  salicin,  saligenin,  etc.  It  red- 
dens on  exposure.  Called  also  salicylol,  salicylic  alde- 
hyde, and  formerly  salicylous,  or  spiroylous,  acid. 

Sal'i-cyl'ate  (-at),  7i.   (Chem.)  A  salt  of  salicylic  acid. 

Sal'i-cyl'ic  (-sTl'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  designating,  an  acid  formerly  obtained  by 
fusing  salicin  with  potassium  hydroxide,  and  now  made 
in  large  quantities  from  phenol  (carbolic  acid)  by  the 
action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  heated  sodium  phenolate.  It 
is  a  white  crystalline  substance.  It  is  used  as  an  anti- 
septic, and  in  its  salts  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism. 
Called  also  hydroxybenzoic  acid. 

Sal'l-oyl'ide  (sSl'I-sTl'Id  or  -id),  re.  \_Salicyl\c  +  an- 
hydride.] (Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  substance  ob- 
tained by  dehydration  of  salicylic  acid. 

Sal'l-cyl'ite  (-Jt),  re.  (Chem.)  A  compound  of  sali- 
cylal ;  —  named  after  the  analogy  of  a  salt. 

Sal'l-cyl'Ol  (-51),  re.  ISalicyUc  -\-  L.  o^eum  oil.] 
(Chem.)  Same  as  Salictlal. 

Sa-lic'y-IOUS  (sa-lls'l-liis  or  sSl'i-sil'us),  a.  (Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  substance  formerly  called 
salicylous  acid,  and  now  salicylal.     [Obs.'] 

Sa'll-ence  (sa'lT-ens),  n.  [See  Sament.]  1.  The  qual- 
ity or  condition  of  being  salient ;  a  leaping  ;  a  springing 
forward  ;  an  assaulting. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  projecting,  or  being  pro- 
jected ;  projection  ;  protrusion.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Sa'U-en-cy  (-Sn-sJ ),  n.  Quality  of  being  salient ;  hence, 
vigor.     "  A  fatal  lack  of  poetic  saliency."       J.  Morley. 

Sa'11-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  saliens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  salire 
to  leap  :  cf.  F.  .millant.  See  Sally,  re.  &  v.  t.]  1.  Mov- 
ing by  leaps  or  springs  ;  leaping  ;  bounding ;  jumping. 
"  Frogs  and  salient  animals."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Shooting  out  or  up  ;  springing  ;  projecting. 

He  had  in  himself  a  salient,  living  spring  of  generous  and 
manly  action.  Burke. 

3.  Hence,  figuratively,  forcing  itself  on  the  attention ; 
prominent;  conspicuous;  noticeable. 

He  [Granville]  had  neither  salient  traits,  nor  general  compre- 
hensiveness of  mind.  Bancroft. 

4.  (Math.  &Fort.)  Projecting  outwardly  ;  as,  a  salient 
angle  ;  —  opposed  to  reentering.    See  Ulusl.  of  Bastion. 

5.  (Her.)  Represented  in  a  leaping 
position  ;  as,  a  lion  salient. 

Salient  angle.  See  Salient,  a.,  4.  — 
Salient  polygon  (Geom.),  a  polygon  all 
of  whose  angles  are  salient.  —  Salient 
polyhedron  (©eom.),  a  polyhedron  all  of 
whose  solid  angles  are  saUent. 

Sall-ent,  re.  (Fori.)  A  salient  angle 
or  part ;  a  projection. 

Sa1i-ent-ly,  adv.  In  a  salient  man- 
ner. 

Sa-llf'er-OUS  (si-lTfer-iSs),  a.  [L.  sal  salt  -f-  -ferous.'} 
Producing,  or  impregnated  with,  salt. 

SaJlferons  rocks  (Geol.),  the  New  Red  Sandstone  system 
of  some  geologists  ;  —  so  called  because,  in  Europe,  this 
formation  contains  beds  of  salt.  The  saliferous  beds  of 
New  York  State  belong  largely  to  the  Salina  period  of 
the  Upper  Silurian.    See  the  Chart  of  Geology. 

Sal'1-fi'a-ble  (sai'I-fl'a-bl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  salifiable.  See 
Salify.]  (Chem.)  Capable  of  neutralizing  an  acid  to 
form  a  salt ;  —  said  of  bases  ;  thus,  ammonia  is  salifiable. 

SaM-fl-Ca'tlon  (-fl-ka'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  salification.'] 
(Chem.)  The  act,  process,  or  result  of  salifying;  the 
state  of  being  salified. 

Sal'l-fy  (sSl'i-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Saluted  (-fTd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Salifyino  (-fl'ing).]  [F.  salifier  ;  from 
L.  sal  salt  +  -ficare  (only  in  comp.)  to  make.  See 
-FY.]  (Chem.)  (a)  To  combine  or  impregnate  with  a  salt. 
(6)  To  form  a  salt  with ;  to  convert  into  a  salt ;  as,  to 
salify  a  base  or  an  acid. 

Sa-Ug'e-nln  (sa-llj'e-ntn),  re.  [fi'aZicin  +  -gen.'] 
(Chem.)  A  phenol  alcohol  obtained,  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  salicin,  as  a  white  crystalline  substance  ;  —  called 
also  hydroxy-bemyl  alcohol. 

Sal'1-got  (sSl'T-got),  re.  [F.]  (So/.)  The  water  chest- 
nut (Trapa  nutans). 

Sal-im'e-ter  (sal-Im'e-ter),  re.  [L.  sal  salt  -\- -meter.'] 
An  instrument  for  measuring  the  amount  of  salt  present 
in  any  given  solution.     [Written  also  salometer.] 

Sal-im'e-try  (-try),  re.  The  art  or  process  of  measu- 
ing  the  amount  of  salt  in  a  substance. 

Sa-li'na  (sa-ll'na),  re.  [Cf.  L.  salinae,  pi.,  salt  works, 
from  sal  salt.  See  Salinb,  o.]  1.  A  salt  marsh,  or  salt 
pond,  inclosed  from  the  sea. 

2.  Salt  works. 

Sa-li'na  pe'ri-od  (pe'rT-iid).  [So  called  from  Salina, 
a  town  in  New  York.]  (Geol.)  The  period  in  which  the 
American  Upper  Silurian  sy.stem,  containing  the  brine- 
producing  rocks  of  central  New  York,  was  formed.  See 
the  Chart  of  Geology. 

Sal'l-na'tion  (sal't-na'shun),  re.  The  act  of  washing 
with  salt  water.     [E.  &  Obs.']  Greenhill. 

Sa'llae  (sa'lin  or  siAm' ;  277),  a.  [F.  salin,  fr.  L. 
sal  salt  :   cf.  L.  salinae  salt  works,  salinum  saltcellar. 


See  Salt.]  1.  Consisting  of  salt,  or  containing  salt ;  as, 
saline  particles  ;  saline  substances ;  a  saline  cathartic. 

2.  Of  the  quality  of  salt ;  salty  ;  as,  a  saline  taste. 

Sa'line  (sa'lin  or  sa^lIn' ;  '111),  re.  [Cf.  F.  saline.  See 
Saline,  a.~]  A  salt  spring  ;  a  place  where  salt  water  is 
collected  in  the  earth. 

Sal'ine  (sai'In),  re.  l.  (Chem.)  A  crude  potash  ob- 
tained from  beet-root  residues  and  other  similar  sources. 
[Written  also  salin.1 

2,  (Med.  Chem.)  A  metallic  salt ;  esp.,  a  salt  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  lithium,  or  magnesium,  used  in  medicine. 

Sa-Une'ness  (sa-lin'nSs),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  salt ;  saltness. 

Sal'1-niI'er-OUS  (sSl'i-nTf'er-us),  a.  ISaline  -\-  -/er- 
ous.']    Same  as  Salifekous. 

Sa-lln'1-torm  (sa-lInT-form),  a.  Having  the  form  or 
the  quaUties  of  a  salt,  especially  of  coimnon  salt. 

Sa-Iin'i-ty  (-ty),  «.     Salineness.  Carpenter. 

SaH-nom'e-ter  (s51'i-n6m'e-ter),  re.  ISdline  -\-  -me- 
ter.]    A  salimeter. 

Sa-Un'OUS  (sa-Un'fis),  a.    Saline.     [_Obs.] 

Sal'lque  (sSl'ik  or  sa-lek'),  a.  [F.]  Salic.  Shak. 
She  f  ulmined  out  her  scorn  of  laws  saliqve.    I'ennyson, 

Sal'i-re'tln  (sSl'I-re'tin),  «.  ISaligenin  -f-  Gr.  pijTit/r) 
resm.]  (Chem.)  A  yellow  amorphous  resinoid  substance 
obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  saligenin. 

II  Sal'iS-bu'ri-a  (sai'Is-bu'rT-a),  re.  [Named  after  R. 
A.  Salisbury,  an  English  botanist.]  (Sot.)  The  ginkgo 
tree  (Ginkgo  hiloba,  or  Salisburia  adiantifolia). 

Sal'lte  (sSl'It),  V.  t.  [L.  saliius,  p.  p.  of  salire  to 
salt,  fr.  sal  salt.]    To  season  with  salt ;  to  salt.     [Ois.] 

Sa'Ute  (sa'lit),  re.  [So  called  from  Sala,  a  town  in 
Sweden.]  (Min.)  A  massive  lamellar  variety  of  pyrox- 
ene, of  a  dingy  green  color.     [Written  also  sahlite.] 

Sa-li'va  (sa-li'va),  re.  [L. ;  cf.  Gr.  cri'aAoi'.]  (Physiol.) 
The  secretion  from  the  salivary  glands. 

(1^°"  In  man  the  saliva  Is  a  more  or  less  turbid  and 
slightly  viscid  fluid,  generally  of  an  alkaline  reaction, 
and  is  secreted  by  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sub- 
lingual glands.  In  the  mouth  the  saliva  is  mixed  with 
the  secretion  from  the  buccal  glands.  The  secretions 
from  the  individual  salivary  glands  have  their  owii  spe- 
cial characteristics,  and  these  are  not  the  same  in  all  ani- 
mals. In  man  and  many  animals  mixed  saliva,  i.  e.,  saliva 
composed  of  the  secretions  of  all  three  of  the  salivary 
glands,  is  an  important  digestive  fluid  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  peculiar  enzyme,  ptyalin. 

Sa-li'val  (-vol ;  277),  a.     Salivary. 

Sal'1-vant  (sSl'T-vant),  a.  [L.  salivans,  p.  pr.  of  sali- 
vare.     See  Salivate.]     Producing  salivation. 

Sal'1-vant,  re.     That  which  produces  salivation. 

Sal'1-va-ry  (sSl'I-va-ry),  a.  [L,  salivarius  slimy, 
clammy:  cf.  F.  salivaire.]  (Physiol.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  saliva ;  producing  or  carrying  saliva ;  as,  the  salivary 
ferment ;  the  salivary  glands  ;  the  salivary  ducts,  etc. 

Sal'i-vate  (-vat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Salivated 
(-va'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Salivating.]  [L.  salivatus, 
p.  p.  of  salivare  to  salivate.  See  Saliva.]  To  produce 
an  abnormal  flow  of  saliva  in ;  to  produce  salivation  or 
ptyalism  in,  as  by  the  use  of  mercury. 

Sal'l-va'tion  (-va'shiin),  re.  [L.  salivatio;  cf.  F.  sa- 
livation.] (Physiol.)  The  act  or  process  of  salivating; 
an  excessive  secretion  of  saliva,  often  accompanied  with 
soreness  of  the  mouth  and  gums ;  ptyalism. 

51^°°  It  may  be  induced  by  direct  chemical  or  mechan- 
ical stimulation,  as  in  vigorous  mastication  of  some  taste- 
less substance  like  rubber,  or  indirectly  by  some  agent 
which  affects  the  whole  system,  as  mercury  compounds. 

Sa-ll'VOUS  (sa-li'viis),  a.  [L.  salivosus:  cf.  F.  sali- 
veux.]    Pertaining  to  saliva;  of  the  nature  of  saliva. 

II  Sails  (saliks),  re.  /  jciZ.  Salices  (s4-li'sez).  [L.,  the 
wUlow.]  (Bot.)  (a)  A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  includ- 
ing the  willow,  osier,  and  the  like,  growing  usually  in 
wet  grounds,    (b)  A  tree  or  shrub  of  any  kind  of  willow. 

SS'len-ders  (s51'len-derz),  re.  pi.  [F.  solandres,  so- 
landre.']  (Far.)  An  eruption  on  the  hind  leg  of  a  horse. 
[Written  also  sellanders,  and  sellenders.'] 

On  the  inside  of  the  hock,  or  a  little  below  it,  as  well  as  at  the 
bend  of  the  knee,  there  is  occasionally  a  scurfy  eruption  called 
"  maUenders  "  in  the  fore  leg,  and  "  sallenders  "  in  the  hind  leg. 

Youatt. 

Sal'let  (sSl'lSt),  re.  [F.  salade,  Sp.  celada,  or  It.  ce- 
lata,  fr.  L.  (cassis)  caelata,  fr.  caelare, 
caelatum,  to  engrave  in  relief.  So 
called  from  the  figures  engraved  upon 
it.]  A  light  kind  of  helmet,  with  or 
without  a  visor,  introduced  during  the 
15th  century.  [Written  also  salade.'] 
Then  he  must  have  a  sallet  wherewith  his 
head  may  be  saved.  Latimer. 

Sal'let,  Sal 'let -ing,  re.    Salad. 

[Obs.]  Shak 

Salli-ance  (-IT-ans),  re.     Salience. 

Sallow  (sSl'lo),  re.     [OE.  salwe,  AS.  sealh;  akin  to 

OHG.  salaha,  G.  salweide,  Icel.  selja,  L.  salix,  Ir.  sail, 

saileach,  Gael,  seileach,  W.  helyg,  Gr.  eXiK?;.]     1.  The 

willow ;  willow  twigs.     [Poetic]  Tennyson. 

And  bend  the  pliant  sallow  to  a  shield.         Fawkes. 

The  sallow  knows  the  basketmaker*6  thumb.    Emerson. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  certain  species  of  willow, 
especially  those  which  do  not  have  flexible  shoots,  as 
Salix  caprea,  S.  cinerea,  etc. 

Sallow  thorn  (Bot.),  a  European  thorny  shrub  (Hipvo- 
phae  rho/nmoides)  much  like  an  Elaeagnus.  The  yellow 
berries  are  sometimes  used  for  making  jelly,  and  the 
plant  affords  a  yellow  dye. 

Sal'lOW,  a.  [Conipar.  Sallowee  (-er) ;  superl.  Sal- 
lowest.]  [AS.  salu;  akin  to  D.  sabiw,  OHG.  salo,  Icel. 
soZr  yellow.]  Having  a  yellowish  color ;  of  a  pale,  sickly 
color,  tinged  with  yellow ;  as,  a  sallow  skin.  Shak. 

Sal'lOW,  V.  t.    To  tinge  with  saUowness.     [Poetic'] 

July  breathes  hot,  sallows  the  crispy  fields.      Lowed. 

SailOW-ish,  a.     Somewhat  sallow.  Dickens. 


[Obs.] 


SallOW-neSB  (sSl'lo-nSs),  re.    The  quality  or  condition 

of  being  sallow.  Addison. 

Sal'ly  (sSl'iy),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sallied  (-lid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sallying.]  [F.  sailUr,  fr.  L.  salire  to 
leap,  spring,  akin  to  Gr.  aAAeo-flai ;  cf .  Skr.  sf  to  go,  to 
flow.  Cf.  Salient,  Assail,  Assault,  Exult,  Insult, 
Saltation,  Saltike.]  To  leap  or  rush  out ;  to  burst 
iorth  ;  to  issue  suddenly,  as  a  body  of  troops  from  a  for- 
tified place  to  attack  besiegers ;  to  make  a  sally. 

They  break  the  truce,  and  sallij  out  by  night.    Dryden. 
The  foe  retires,  —  she  heads  the  sallying  host.      Byron. 

Sal'ly,  re.  ;  pi.  Sallies  (-ITz).  [F.  saillie,  fr.  saillir. 
See  Sally,  v.]    1.  A  leaping  forth ;  a  darting ;  a  spring. 

2.  A  rushing  or  bursting  forth ;  a  quick  issue  ;  a  sud- 
den eruption  ;  specifically,  an  issuing  of  troops  from  a 
place  besieged  to  attack  the  besiegers ;  a  sortie. 

Sallies  were  made  by  the  Spaniards,  but  they  were  beaten  in 
with  loss.  Bacon. 

3.  An  excursion  from  the  usual  track ;  range ;  digres- 
sion; deviation. 

Every  one  shall  know  a  country  better  that  makes  often  sal- 
lies into  it,  and  traverses  it  up  and  down,  than  he  that  .  .  .  goes 
still  round  in  the  same  track.  Locke. 

4.  A  flight  of  fancy,  liveliness,  wit,  or  the  like;  a 
flashing  forth  of  a  quick  and  active  mind. 

The  unaffected  mirth  with  which  she  enjoyed  his  sallies. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

5.  Transgression  of  the  limits  of  soberness  or  steadi- 
ness ;  act  of  levity  ;  wild  gayety ;  frolic  ;  escapade. 
The  excursion  was  esteemed  but  a  sally  of  youth.  Sir  H.  Wotion. 

Sally  port,  (a)  (Fort.)  A  postern  gate,  or  a  passage  un- 
derground, from  the  inner  to  the  outer  works,  to  afford 
free  egress  for  troops  in  a  sortie.  (6)  (Naval)  A  large 
port  on  each  quarter  of  a  fireshi^,  for  the  escape  of  the 
men  into  boats  when  the  train  is  hred ;  a  large  port  in  an 
old-fashioned  three-decker  or  a  large  modem  ironclad. 

Sally  Lunn'  (liiu').  [From  a  woman,  Sally  Jyunn, 
who  is  said  to  have  first  made  the  cakes,  and  sold  them  in 
the  streets  of  Bath,  Eng.]  A  tea  cake  slightly  sweet- 
ened, and  raised  with  yeast,  baked  in  the  form  of  biscuits 
or  in  a  thin  loaf,  and  eaten  hot  with  butter. 

Sal'ly-man  (-mSn),  re.  (Zodl.)  The  velella ;  —  called 
also  saleeman. 

Salm  (sam),  re.    Psalm.     [Obs."]         Piers  Plowman. 

Sal'ma-gUU'dl  (sSl'ma-gun'dt),  re.  [F.  salmigondis, 
of  uncertain  origin ;  perhaps  from  L.  salgama  condita, 
pi. ;  salgama  pickles  -f-  condita  preserved  (see  Condite)  ; 
or  from  the  Countess  Salmagondi,  lady  of  honor  to  Maria 
de  Medici,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  it ;  or  cf .  It. 
salame  salt  meat,  and  F.  salmis  a  ragout.]  1.  A  mixture 
of  chopped  meat  and  pickled  herring,  with  oil,  vinegar, 
pepper,  and  onions.  Johnson. 

2.  Hence,  a  mixture  of  various  ingredients^;  an  olio 
or  medley :   a  potpourri ;  a  miscellany.  W.  Irving. 

Sal'ml  (eal'me),  re.     (Cookery)  Same  as  Salmis. 

Sal'ml-ac  (sSl'mT-Sk),  re.  [Cf.  F.  salmiac,  G.  sal- 
miak.]    (Old  Chem.)  Sal  ammoniac.     See  vmder  Sal. 

II  Sal'mis'  (s^l'me'),  re.  [F.]  (Cookery)  A  ragout  of 
partly  roasted  game  stewed  with  sauce,  wine,  bread,  and 
condiments  suited  to  provoke  appetite. 

Salm'on  (s5m'5n),  re.  /  pi.  Salmons  (-iinz)  or  (collect- 
ively) Salmon.  [OE.  saumoun,  salmon,  F.  saumon,  fr. 
L.  salmo,  salmonis,  perhaps  from  salire  to  leap.  Cf. 
Sally,  v.]  1.  (Zodl.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  fishes 
of  the  genus  Salmo  and  allied  genera.  The  common 
salmon  (Salmo  salar)  of  Northern  Europe  and  Eastern 
North  America,  and  the  California  salmon,  or  quinnat, 
are  the  most  important  species.  They  are  extensively 
preserved  for  food.    See  Quihnat. 


I 


Common  Salmon  iSalmo  salar). 

B^p"  The  salmons  ascend  rivers  and  penetrate  to  their 
head  streams  to  spawn.  They  are  remarkably  strong 
fishes,  and  will  even  leap  over  considerable  falls  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  their  progress.  The  common  salmon 
has  been  known  to  grow  to  the  weight  of  seventy-five 
pounds ;  more  generally  it  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
pounds.  Young  salmon  are  called  parr,  peal,  small,  and 
griUe.  Among  the  true  salmons  are  :  Black  salmon,  or 
Lake  salmon,  the  namaycush.  —  Dog  salmon,  a  salmon  of 
Western  North  America  (Oncorhynchus  Ae^d).  —  Hump- 
backed salmon,  a  Pacific-coast  salmon  (Oncorhynchus  gor- 
buscha).  —  King  salmon,  the  quinnat.  — Landlocked  salmon, 
a  variety  of  the  common  salmon  (var.  Sebago),  long  con- 
fined in  certain  lakes  in  consequence  of  obstructions 
that  prevented  it  from  returning  to  the  sea.  This  last  is 
called  also  dwarf  salmon. 

Among  fishes  of  other  families  which  are  locally  and 
erroneously  called  salmon  are :  the  pike  perch,  called 
jack  .salmon J  the  spotted,  or  southern,  squeteague ;  the 
cabrilla,  called  kelp  salmon;  young  pollock,  called  sea 
salmon  ;  and  the  California  yellowtail. 

2.  A  reddish  yellow  or  orange  color,  like  tlie  flesh  ot 
the  salmon. 

Salmon  beriy-  (Bot.),  a  large  red  raspberry  glowing  from 
Alaska  to  California,  the  fruit  of  the  Rubus  N^itkanus.  — 
Salmon  killer  (Zodl.),  a  stickleback  (Gasterosieus  cata- 
phractus)  of  Western  North  America  and  Northern  Asia. 
—  Salmon  ladder,  Salmon  stair.  See  Fisli  ladder,  under 
Fish.  —  Salmon  peel,  a  young  salmon.  —  Salmon  pipe,  a 
certain  device  for  catching  salmon.  Crabb.  —  Salmon 
trout.  (Zonl.)  (a)  The  European  sea  trout  (/Sato; o  ft'w«a). 
It  resembles  the  salmon,  but  is  smaller,  and  has  smaller 
and  more  numerous  scales,  (b)  The  American  namaycush. 
(c)  A  name  that  is  also  applied  locally  to  the  adult  black 
spotted  trout  (Salmo  purpuratus),  and  to  the  steel  head 
and  other  large  trout  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Salm'on,  a.  Of  a  reddish  yellow  or  orange  color,  like 
that  of  the  flesh  of  the  salmon. 
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Salm'on-et  (sSm'fin-St),  n.  [Cf.  Samlet.]  (Zo'ol.) 
A  salmon  of  small  size ;  a  samlet. 

Sal'mon-Old  (s51'm5n-oid),  a.  [Salmon  -{-  -oid.'\ 
(Zool.)  Like,  or  pertaining  to,  the  Salmonidx,  a  family 
of  fishes  including  the  trout  and  salmon.  —  n.  Any  fish 
of  the  family  Salmonidx. 

Sal'O-gen  (sal'6-jSn),  ra.  [h.  sal  taXt -\- -gen.l  (Chem.) 
A  halogen.     lObs.'] 

Sal'Ol  (siJl'ol),  n.  [(Salicylic +  -0?.]  (CAem.)  A  white 
crystalline  substance  consisting  of  phenol  salicylate. 

Sa-lom'e-ter  (s4-lom'e-ter),  n.     See  Salimetek. 

Sa-lom'e-try  (-try),  n.     SaUmetry. 

II  Sa'lon'  (sa'16N'),  »■  [F.  See  Saloon.]  An  apart- 
ment for  the  reception  of  company ;  hence,  in  the  plu- 
ral, fashionable  parties ;  circles  of  fashionable  society. 

Sa-lOOn'  (sa-loou'),  n.  [F.  salon  (cf.  It.  salone),  fr.  F. 
salle  a  large  room,  a  hall,  of  German  or  Dutch  origin  ; 
cf.  OHG.  sal  house,  hall,  G.  saal ;  akin  to  AS.  ssl,  sele, 
D.  saal,  Icel.  salt;  Goth,  saljan  to  dwell,  and  probably 
to  L.  solum  ground.  Cf.  Sole  of  the  foot,  Son,  ground, 
eartli.]  1.  A  spacious  and  elegant  apartment  for  the 
reception  of  company  or  for  works  of  art ;  a  hall  of  re- 
ception, esp.  a  hall  for  public  entertainments  or  amuse- 
ments ;  a  large  public  room  or  parlor  ;  as,  the  saloon  of 
a  steamboat. 

The  gilden  saloons  in  wliich  the  first  magnates  of  the  realm 
.  .  .  gave  banquets  and  balls.  Macaulay. 

2.  Popularly,  a  public  room  for  specific  uses  ;  esp.,  a 
barroom  or  grogshop ;  as,  a  drinking  saloon ;  an  eating 
saloon  ;  a  dancing  saloon. 

We  hear  of  no  hells,  or  low  music  halls,  or  low  dancing  sa- 
loons  [at  Athens].  J.  P.  Mahaffij. 

Sa-lOOp'  (sa-loop'),  n.  An  aromatic  drink  prepared 
from  sassafras  bark  and  other  ingredients,  at  one  time 
much  used  in  London.      J.  Smith  (Diet.  Econ.  Plants). 

Saloop  bush  (Bot.),  an  Australian  shrub  (Rhagodia  has- 
fata)  of  the  Goosef  oot  family,  used  for  fodder. 

Salp  (salp),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  species  of  Salpa,  or  of 
the  family  Salpidae. 

II  Sal'pa  (sSl'pa),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Salp^  (-p5),  E.  Salpas 
{-paz).  [NL. :  cf.  L.  salpa  a  kind  of  stockfish.]  (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  transparent,  tubular,  free-swimming  oceanic 
tunicates  found  abundantly  in  all  the  warmer  latitudes. 
See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

B^*"  Bach  species  exists  in  two  distinct  forms,  one  of 
which  lives  solitary,  and  produces,  by  budding  from  an 
internal  organ,  a  series  of  the  other  kind.  These  are 
united  together,  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  a  chain,  or 
cluster,  often  of  large  size.  Each  of  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  chain  carries  a  single  egg,  which  develops  into 
the  solitary  kind. 

laTsSr^M-     (^-OAsalpa. 

Sal'pi-con  (sSl'pT-kSn),  n.  [F.  salpicon,  Sp.  salpi- 
con.J  Chopped  meat,  bread,  etc.,  used  to  stuff  legs  of 
■  veal  or  other  joints  ;  stuffing ;  farce.     [Ofc.]        Bacon. 

II  Sal'pin-gl'tis  (sSl'ptn-ii'tis),  n.  [NL.  See  Sal- 
pinx, and  -iTis.]     (Sled.)  Inflammation  of  the  salpinx. 

II  Sal'pins  (sal'pinks),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  craAjriyf, 
-tyyos,  a  trumpet.]  (Old  Anat.)  The  Eustachian  tube,  or 
the  FaJlopian  tube. 

Sal'sa-fy  (sSl'sa-f^),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Salsify. 

Sal'sa-men-ta'rl-OUS  (-men-ta'ri-us),  a.  [L.  salsa- 
mentarius,  fr.  salsamenlum  brine,  pickled  fish,  fr.  salsus 
salted,  p.  p.  of  satire  to  salt.]   Salt ;  salted ;  saline.    [iJ.] 

Salse  (sals),  n.  [F.]  A  mud  volcano,  the  water  of 
which  is  often  impregnated  with  salts,  whence  the  name. 

Sal'sl-Iy  (sEfl'si-fy;  277),  n.  [F.  salsifis.^  (Bot.) 
See  Oyster  plant  (a),  under  Oyster. 

Sal'SO-ac'id  (sal'so-Ss'id),  a.  [L.  salsus  salted,  salt 
-\-  acidus  acid.]  Having  a  taste  compounded  of  saltness 
and  acidity ;  both  salt  and  acid.  .  [JJ.] 

Sal'SO'da  (sal'so'da),  n.    See  Sal  soda,  under  Sal. 

11  Sal'SO-la  (sal'so-la),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  salsus  salt,  be- 
cause they  contain  alkaline  salts.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  including  the  glasswort.     See  Glasswoet. 

Sal-SU'gl-nouS  (sSl-su'jT-niis),  a.  [L.  salsugo,  -ginis, 
saltness,  from  salsus  salted,  salt :  cf.  F.  salsugineux.'] 
(Bot.)  Growing  in  brackish  places  or  in  salt  marshes. 

Salt  (salt),  n.  [AS.  sealt;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  salt, 
D.  zout,  G.  salz,  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  salt,  L.  sal,  Gr.  oiA.;, 
Kuss.  sole.  It.  &  Gael,  salann,  W.  halen,  of  unknown 
origin.  Cf.  Sal,  Salad,  Salaby,  Saline,  Sauce,  Sau- 
SAUE.]  1.  The  chloride  of  sodium,  a  substance  used  for 
seasoning  food,  for  the  preservation  of  meat,  etc.  It  is 
found  native  in  the  earth,  and  is  also  produced,  by  evap- 
oration and  crystallization,  from  sea  water  and  other 
water  impregnated  with  saline  particles. 

2.  Hence,  flavor ;  taste  ;  savor  ;  smack ;  seasoning. 
Though  we  are   justices  and  doctors  and  churchmen  .  .  . 

we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us.  Shak. 

3.  Hence,  also,  piquancy  ;  wit ;  sense ;  as,  Attic  salt. 

4.  A  dish  for  salt  at  table  ;  a  saltcellar. 

I  out  and  bought  some  things  ;  among  others,  a  dozen  of  sil- 
ver salts.  Pepys. 
6.  A  saUor  ;  —  usually  qualified  by  old.    [_Colloq.li 
Around  the  door  are  generally  to  be  seen,  laughing  and  gos- 
siping, clusters  of  old  sdlts.                                         IJawtkoi-ne. 

6.  (Chem.)  The  neutral  compound  formed  by  the 
union  of  an  acid  and  a  base ;  thus,  sulphuric  acid  and 
iron  form  the  salt  sulphate  of  iron  or  green  vitriol. 

^W  Except  in  case  of  ammonium  salts,  accurately 
speaking,  it  is  the  acid  radical  which  unites  with  the  base 
or  basic  radical,  with  the  elimination  of  hydrogen,  of 
water,  or  of  analogous  compounds  as  side  products.  In 
the  case  of  diacid  and  triacid  bases,  and  of  dibasic  and 
tnbasic  acids,  the  mutual  neutralization  may  vary  in  de- 

free,  producing  respectively  basic,  neutral,  or  acid  salts. 
ee  Plirases  below, 

7.  Fig. :  Tliat  which  preserves  from  corruption  or 
error  ;  that  which  purifies ;  a  corrective  ;  an  antiseptic  ; 
also,  an  allowance  or  deduction ;  as,  his  statements  must 
be  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

Yo  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Matt.  v.  13. 


8.  pi.  Any  mineral  salt  used  as  an  aperient  or  cathartic, 
especially  Epsom  salts,  Eochelle  salt,  or  Glauber's  salt. 

9.  pi.  Marshes  flooded  by  the  tide.  [Prov.  Eng.'] 
Above  the  salt.  Below  the  salt,  phrases  which  have  sur- 
vived the  old  custom,  in  the  houses  of  people  of  rank,  of 
placing  a  large  saltcellar  near  the  middle  of  a  long  table, 
the  places  above  whicli  were  assigned  to  the  guests  of 
distinction,  and  those  below  to  dependents,  inferiors,  and 
poor  relations.    See  Saltfoot. 

His  fashion  is  not  to  take  knowledge  of  him  that  is  beneath 
him  in  clothes.    He  never  drinks  below  the  salt.  B.  Jonson. 

—  Acid  salt.  (Chem.)  (a)  A  salt  derived  from  an  acid 
which  has  several  replaceable  hydrogen  atoms  which  are 
only  partially  exchanged  for  metallic  atoms  or  basic  rad- 
icals ;  as,  acid  potassium  sulphate  is  an  acid  salt.  (6)  A 
salt,  whatever  its  constitution,  which  merely  gives  an 
acid  reaction  ;  thus,  copper  sulphate,  which  is  composed 
of  a  strong  acid  united  with  a  weak  base,  is  an  acid  sal '  in 
this  sense,  though  theoretically  it  is  a  neutral  salt.  —Al- 
kaline salt  (C'/iem.),  a  salt  which  gives  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, as  sodium  carbonate.  —  Amphid  salt  iOld  Chem.),  a 
salt  of  the  oxy  type,  formerly  regarded  as  composed  of 
two  oxides,  an  aoid  and  a  basic  oxide.  [Obsolescent]  — 
Basic  salt.  (Chem.)  (a)  A  salt  which  contains  more  of  the 
basic  constituent  than  is  required  to  neutralize  the  acid. 
(b)  An  alkaline  salt. — Binary  salt  (Old  Chem.),  a  salt  of 
the  oxy  type  conveniently  regarded  as  composed  of  two 
ingredients  (analogously  to  a  haloid  salt),  viz.,  a  metal 
and  an  acid  radical.  —Double  salt  (Chem.),  a  salt  regarded 
as  formed  by  the  union  of  two  distinct  salts,  as  com- 
mon alum,  potassium  aluminium  sulphate.  See  under 
Double.— Epsom  salts.  Seeinthe  Vocabulary.— Essential 
salt  (Old  Chem.),  a  salt  obtained  by  crystallizing  plant 
juices. — Ethereal  salt.  (Chem.)  See  under  Ethereal. — 
Glauber's  salt  or  salts.  See  in  Vocabulary.  —  Haloid  salt 
(Chem.),  a  simple  salt  of  a  halogen  acid,  as  sodium  clilo- 
ride.  —  Microcosmic  salt.  (Chem.)  See  under  Mickocosmic. 

—  Neutral  salt.  (Chem.)  (a)  A  salt  in  which  the  acid  and 
base  (in  theory)  exactly  neutralize  each  other,  (b)  A  salt 
which  gives  a  neutral  reaction.  —  Oxy  salt  (Chem.),  a 
salt  derived  from  an  oxygen  acid.  —Per  salt  (Old  Chem.), 
a  salt  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  peroxide  base  or  an- 
alogous compound.  [0J«.]  — Permanent  salt,  a  salt  which 
undergoes  no  change  on  exposure  to  tlie  air.  —  Proto  salt 
(Chem.),  a  salt  derived  from  a  protoxide  base  or  analo- 
gous compound. —  Rochelle   salt.    See  under  Rochelle. 

—  Salt  of  amber  (Old  Chem.),  succmic  acid. —  Salt  of  col- 
cothar   (Old   Chem.),  green  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron. 

—  Salt  of  hartshorn.  (Old  Chem.)  (a)  Sal  ammoniac,  or 
ammonium  chloride,  (b)  Ammonium  carbonate.  Cf. 
Spirit  of  hartshorn,  under  Hartshorn.  —  Salt  of  lemons. 
(Chem.)  See  Salt  of  sor>-el,  below. —  Salt  of  Saturn  (Old 
Chem.),  sugar  of  lead;  lead  acetate;  — the  alchemical 
name  of  lead  being  Saturn.  —  Salt  of  Selgnette.  Same  as 
Rochelle  salt.  —Salt  of  soda  (Old  Chem.),  sodium  car- 
bonate.—  Salt  of  sorrel  (Old  Chem.),  acid  potassium  oxa- 
late, or  potassium  guadroxalate,  used  as  a  solvent  for  ink 
stains ;  —  so  called  because  found  in  the  sorrel,  or  Oxalis. 
Also  sometimes  inaccurately  called  salt  of  lemon.  —  Salt 
of  tartar  ( Old  Chem.),  potassium  carbonate  ;  —  so  called 
because  formerly  made  by  heating  cream  of  tartar,  or 

Eotassium  tartrate.  [Obs.]  —  Salt  of  Venus  (Old  Chem.), 
lue  vitriol ;  copper  sulphate  ;  —  the  alchemical  name  of 
copper  being  Venus.  —  Salt  of  wisdom.  See  Alembboth.  — 
Sedative  salt  (Old  Med.  Chem.),  boric  acid.  —  Sesqul  salt 
(Chem.),  a  salt  derived  from  a  sesquioxide  base  or  anal- 
ogous compound.  —  Spirit  of  salt.  (Chem.)  See  under 
Spirit.  —  Sulpho  salt  (Chem.),  a  salt  analogous  to  an  oxy 
salt,  but  containing  sulphur  in  place  of  oxygen. 

Salt  (salt),  a.  {Compar.  Salter  (-er) ;  superl.  Salt- 
EST.]  [AS.  seali,  salt.  See  Salt,  m.]  1.  Of  or  relating  to 
salt ;  abounding  in,  or  containing,  salt ;  prepared  or  pre- 
served with,  or  tasting  of,  salt ;  sjilted ;  as,  salt  beef ;  salt 
water.     " Salt  teaxa."  Chaucer. 

2.  Overflowed  with,  or  growing  in,  salt  water ;  as,  a 
salt  marsh  ;  salt  grass. 

3.  Pig. :  Bitter ;  sharp  ;  pungent. 

I  have  a  salt  and  sorry  rheum  offends  me.  Shak. 

4.  Fig.  :  Salacious ;  lecherous ;  lustful.  Shak. 
Salt  acid   ( Chem.),  hydrochloric  acid.  —  Salt  block,  an 

apparatus  for  evaporating  brine ;  a  salt  factory.    Knight. 

—  Salt  bottom,  a  flat  piece  of  ground  covered  with  saline 
efflorescences.  [  Western  U.  S.]  Bartlett.  —  Salt  cake 
(Chem.),  the  white  caked  mass,  consisting  of  sodium  sul- 
phate, whicll  is  obtained  as  the  product  of  the  first  stage 
in  the  manufacture  of  soda,  according  to  Leblanc's  proc- 
ess. —  Salt  fish,  (a)  Salted  fish,  especially  cod,  haddock, 
and  similar  fishes  that  have  been  salted  and  dried  for 
food,  (b)  A  marine  fish. —Salt  garden,  an  arrangement 
for  the  natural  evaporation  of  sea  water  for  the  produc- 
tion of  salt,  employing  large  shallow  basms  excavated 
near  the  seashore.  —  Salt  gauge,  an  instrument  used  to 
test  the  strength  of  brine ;  a  salimeter.  —  Salt  horse, 
salted  beef.  [Slang]  —  Salt  junk,  hard  salt  beef  for  use  at 
sea.  [Slang]  —  Salt  lick.  See  Lick,  m.  —  Salt  marsh,  grass 
land  subject  to  the  overflow  of  salt  water.  —  Salt-marsh 
caterpillar  (Zool.),  an  American  bombycid  moth  (Spilo- 
soma  acnea)  which  is  very  destructive  to  the  salt-marsh 
grasses  and  to  other  crops.  Called  also  woolly  bear.  See 
jrZ?w5<.  under  Moth,  Pupa,  and  JFboH'(/6e(7»',  under  Woolly. 

—  Salt-marsh  fleabane  (Hot.),  a  strong-scented  composite 
herb  (Pluchea  camphorata)  with  rayless  purplish  heads, 
growing  in  salt  marshes.  —  Salt-marsh  hen  (Zool.),  the 
clapper  rail.  See  under  Rail.  —  Salt-marsh  terrapin 
(Zool.),  tile  diamond-back.  —  Salt  mine,  amine  where  rock 
salt  is  obtained.  —  Salt  pan.  (a)  A  large  pan  used  for 
making  salt  by  evaporation  ;  also,  a  shallow  basin  in  the 
groiind  where'salt  water  is  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  (b)  pi.  Salt  works.  —  Salt  pit,  a  pit  whore  salt  is 
obtained  or  made.  —  Salt  rising,  a  kind  of  yeast  in  which 
common  salt  is  a  principal  ingredient.  [U.  .f.]  —  Salt 
raker,  one  who  collects  salt  in  natur.al  salt  ponds,  or  in- 
closures  from  the  sea.  —  Salt  sedative  (Chem.),  lioracic 
acid.  [Ohf.]  —  Salt  spring,  a  spiing  of  salt  wati'v.  —  Salt 
tree  (Bot.),  a  small  legnininous  tree  (lltillnnnlrndrou 
arnentemn)  growing  in  the  salt  pl.-.ins  of  the  Caspian 
region  and  in  Siberia. —Salt  water,  water  impregnated 
with  salt,  as  that  of  the  ocean  and  of  certain  seas  and 
lakes ;  sometimes,  also,  tears. 

Aline  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  can  not  see  ; 

And  yetsnlt  H.'a(er  blinds  them  notso  much 

Hut  tliey  can  sec  a  sort  of  traitors  here.  Sliak. 

—  Salt-water  sailor,  an  ocean  mariner.  —  Salt-water  tailor. 
(Zonl.)  See  Bluefish. 

Salt,  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Salted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Salting.]     1.  To  sprinkle,  impregnate,  or  season  with 


salt ;  to  preserve  with  salt  or  in  brine ;  to  supply  with 
salt ;  as,  to  salt  fish,  beef,  or  pork ;  to  salt  cattle. 

2.  To  fill  ^ith  salt  between  the  timbers  and  planks,  as 
a  ship,  for  the  preservation  of  the  timber. 

To  salt  a  mine,  to  artfully  deposit  minerals  in  a  mine 
in  order  to  deceive  purchasers  regarding  its  value.  [  Can  i] 
—  To  salt  away.  To  salt  down,  to  prepare  with,  or  pad;  in, 
salt  for  preserving,  as  meat,  eggs,  etc. ;  hence,  collo- 
quially, to  save,  lay  up,  or  invest  safely,  as  money. 

Salt  (salt),  V.  i.  To  deposit  salt  as  a  saline  solution  ; 
as,  the  brine  begins  to  salt. 

Salt  (sSlt),  n.  [L.  saltus,  fr.  salire  to  leap.]  The  act 
of  leaping  or  jumping ;  a  leap.     [Ofo.]  B.  Jonson. 

Sal'tant  (sSl'tant),  a.  [L.  saltans,  p.  pr.  of  saltare  to 
dance,  v.  inteiis.  fr.  salire  to  leap :  cf .  F.  sautant.  See 
Sally,  1'.]     1.  Leaping;  jumping;  dancing. 

2.  (Her.)  In  a  leaping  position  ;  springing  forward ;  — 
applied  especially  to  the  squirrel,  weasel,  and  rat,  also  to 
the  cat,  greyhound,  monkey,  etc. 

Il  Sal'ta-rel'la  (sal'ta-rel'la),  n.    See  Saltarello. 

II  Sal'ta-rel'lO  (-16),  n.  [It.,  fr.  L.  saltare  to  jump.] 
A  popular  Italian  dance  in  quick  3-4  or  6-8  time,  running 
mo.stly  in  triplets,  but  with  a  hop  step  at  the  beginning 
of  each  measure.     See  Taeantella. 

Sal'tate  (sal'tat),  v.  i.  [See  Saltant.]  To  leap  or 
dance.     [iJ.] 

Sal-ta'tion  (sSl-ta'shiJn),  n.  [L.  saltatio :  cf.  F.  sal- 
tation.J     1.  A  leaping  or  jumping. 

Continued  his  saltation  without  pause.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Beating  or  palpitation ;  as,  the  saltation  of  the 
great  artery. 

3.  (Biol.)  An  abrupt  and  marked  variation  in  the  con- 
dition or  appearance  of  a  species  ;  a  sudden  modification 
which  may  give  rise  to  new  races. 

We  greatly  suspect  that  nature  does  make  considerable  jumps 
in  the  way  of  variation  now  and  then,  and  that  these  saltations 
give  rise  to  some  of  the  gaps  which  appear  to  exist  in  the  series 
of  known  forms.  HuxUy. 

II  Sal'ta-tO'ri-a  (sSl'ta-to'rI-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.) 
A  division  of  Orthoptera  including  grasshoppers,  locusts, 
and  crickets. 

Sal'ta-tO'ri-al  (-a\),  a.  1.  Relating  to  leaping ;  sal- 
tatory ;  as,  saltatorial  exercises. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  Same  as  Saltatoeious.  (6)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Saltatoria. 

Sal'ta-to'ri-ous  (-iSs),  a.  Capable  of  leaping ;  formed 
for  leaping  ;  saltatory  ;  as,  a  sallatorious  insect  or  leg. 

Sal'ta-tO-ry  (s51'ta-t6-i-y),  a.  [L.  saltatorius.  See 
Saltant,  and  cf.  Saltire.]  Leaping  or  dancing ;  having 
the  power  of,  or  used  in,  leaping  or  dancing. 

Saltatory  evolution  (Biol.),  a  theory  of  evolution  wWch 
holds  that  the  transmutation  of  species  is  not  always 
gradual,  but  that  there  may  come  sudden  and  marked 
variations.  See  Saltation.  —  Saltatory  spasm  (1/erf.),  an 
affection  in  which  pressure  of  the  foot  on  a  floor  causes 
the  patient  to  spring  into  the  air,  so  as  to  make  repeated 
involuntary  motions  of  hopping  and  jumping.       /.  Ross. 

SalfbUSh'  (salt'bushO,  n.  (Bot.)  An  Australian  plant 
(Atriplex  numniularia)  of  the  Goosef  oot  family. 

Salt'cat'  (-kSf),  n.  A  mixture  of  salt,  coarse  meal, 
lime,  etc.,  attractive  to  pigeons. 

Salt'cel-lar  (salfsSl-ler),  n.  [OE.  saltsaler ;  salt  + 
F.  saliere  saltcellar,  from  L.  sal  salt.  See  Salt,  and  cf. 
Salahy.]  Formerly  a  large  vessel,  now  a  small  vessel  of 
glass  or  other  material,  used  for  holding  salt  on  the  table. 

Salt'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  makes,  sells,  or  applies 
salt ;  one  who  salts  meat  or  fish, 

Salt'em  (-em),  n.  A  building  or  place  where  salt  is 
made  by  boiling  or  by  evaporation  ;  salt  works. 

Salt'fOOt'  (-f65t'),  n.  A  large  saltcellar  formerly  placed 
near  the  center  of  the  table.  The  superior  guests  were 
seated  above  the  saltfoot. 

Salt'-green'  (-gren'),  a.    Sea-green  in  color.      Shak. 

Salt'ie  (-T),  n.     (Zool.)  The  European  dab. 

Sal'tier  (sSl'ter),  n.    See  Saltire. 

IISal'ti-gra'daB(s51'ti-gra'de),7!.p/.   [NL.   SeeSALTl- 
GEADE.]     (^ooZ.)  A  tribe  of  spiders  in- 
cluding those  which  lie  in  wait  and  leap 
upon  their  prey ;  the  leaping  spiders. 

Sal'ti-grade   (s31'tT-grad),   a.     [L. ) 
saltus  a  leap  +  gradi  to  walk,  go  :  cf. 
F.  saltigrade."]     (Zool.)   Having  feet 
or  legs  formed  for  leaping. 

Sal'tl-grade,  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the 
Saltigradse,  a  tribe  of  spiders  which 
leap  to  seize  their  prey. 

Sal'tim-ban'co  (sSl'tlm-bSnlto),  n. 

[It.,  literally,  one  who  leaps  or  mounts 
upon  a  bench  ;  saltare  to  leap  +  iji  in, 
upon  -j-  banco  a  bench.]     A  mounte- 
bank :  a  quack.    [Obs.']    fWritten  also     One  of  the  Snlti- 
santinbanco.}  gmim  (Attus).  xl 

Saltinihancos,  quacksalvers,  and  charlatans.  Sir  T.  Broi-:ne. 

Salt'lng  (salt'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  sprinkling,  im- 
pregnating, or  furnishing,  with  salt. 

2.  A  salt  marsh. 

Sal'tlre  (sSl'ter),  «.    [F.  sautoir,  fr.  LL.  saltatoriutn 
a  sort  of  stirrup,  fr.  L.  saltatoritis  salta- 
tory. See  Salt-Vtoey,  Sally,  v.]  (Her.)'' 
A  St.  Andrew's  cross,  or  cross  in  the 
form  of  mi  X)  —  o'">  oi  the  honorable 
ordinaries. 

Sal'tlre-wlse'(-wlz'),(7*'.  (Hn:)  In 
the  manner  of  a  saltire  ;  —  said  espe- 
cially of  the  blazoning  of  a  shield  divided 
by  two  lines  drawn  in  the  direction  of 
a  bend  and  a  bend  sinister,  and  crossing  Saltire. 

at  the  center. 

Salt'ish  (snlt'Tah),  a.  Somewhat  salt.  — Solt'teh-ly, 
adv.  —  Salt'ish-ness,  n. 

Salt'less,  a.     Destitute  of  salt ;  insipid. 

Salt'ly,  adv.     With  taste  of  salt ;  in  a  salt  manner. 

Salt'mouth'  (-mouth'),  n.     A  wide-mouthed   bottle 
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with  glass  stopper  for  holding  chemicals,  especially  crys- 
tallized salts. 

Salt'ness  (salfnSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
salt,  or  impregnated  with  salt ;  salt  taste  ;  as,  the  saltness 
of  sea  water. 

Salt'pe'ter  )  (-pe'ter),  n.      [P.  salpetre,  NL.  sal  pe- 

Salt'pe'tre  I  trae,  literally,  rock  salt,  or  stone  salt ; 
—  so  called  because  it  exudes  from  rocks  or  waUs.  See 
Salt,  and  Pethify.]  {Chem.)  Potassium  nitrate  ;  niter  ; 
a  white  crystalline  substance,  KNO3,  having  a  cooling 
saline  taste,  obtained  by  leaching  from  certain  soils  in 
which  it  is  produced  by  the  process  of  nitrification  (see 
Nitrification,  2).  It  is  a  strong  oxidizer,  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  gunpowder,  and  is  also  used  as  an  anti- 
septic in  curing  meat,  and  in  medicine  as  a  diuretic, 
diaphoretic,  and  refrigerant. 

Chili  saltjjeter  (Chem.),  sodium  nitrate  (distinguished 
from  potassium  nitrate,  or  true  saltpeter),  a  white  crystal- 
line substance,  NaNOs,  liaving  a  cooling,  saline,  slightly 
bitter  taste.  It  is  obtained  by  leaching  the  soil  of  the 
rainless  districts  of  Chili  and  Peru.  It  is  deliquescent 
and  cannot  be  used  in  gunpowder,  but  is  employed  in  the 
production  of  nitric  acid.  Called  also  cubic  niter.  —  Salt- 
peter acid  ( Cliem.),  nitric  acid ;  —  sometimes  so  called  be- 
cause made  from  saltpeter. 

Salt'pe'trous  (-pe'triis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  salpelreux.']  Per- 
taining to  saltpeter,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities ;  impreg- 
nated with  saltpeter.     [Oft*.] 

Salt'  rheum'  (salt'  rum').  (Med.)  A  popular  name, 
esp.  in  the  United  States,  for  various  cutaneous  eruptions, 
particularly  for  those  of  eczema.     See  Eczema. 

Salt'wort'  (-wfirf),  re.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  sev- 
eral plants  which  grow  on  the  seashore,  as  the  Batis 
maritima,  and  the  glasswort.     See  Glasswort. 

Black  saltwort,  the  sea  milkwort. 

Salt'y  (-y),  a.     Somewhat  salt ;  saltish. 

Sa-lu'bri-ous  (sa-lu'brT-Qs),  a.  [L.  salubris,  or  salu- 
ber,  It.  solus  liealth ;  akin  to  salvus  safe,  sound,  well. 
See  Safe.]  Favorable  to  health;  healtliful;  promoting 
health  ;  as,  salubrious  air,  water,  or  climate. 

Syn.  —  Healthful ;  wholesome  ;  healthy  ;  salutary. 

—  Sa-Iu'brl-ous-ly,  arft).  —  Sa-lu'brl-ous-ness,  n. 
Sa-lU'bri-ty  (-ty),  n.     [L.  salubritas :  cf .  F.  salubrite. 

See  Saldekious.]  The  quality  of  being  salubrious ;  favor- 
ableness  to  tlie  preservation  of  healtli ;  salubriousness ; 
wholesomeness ;  healtlifulness ;  as,  the  salubrity  of  the 
air,  of  a  country,  or  a  climate.  "  A  sweet,  dry  smell  of 
salubrity.'"  G,  W.  Cable, 

Sa-Iue'  (sa-lu'),  V.  t.  [F.  saluer.  See  Salute.]  To 
salute.     [06s.] 

There  was  no  "  good  day  *'  and  no  saUujng.      Chancer. 

Sal'u-ta-ry  (s51'u-ta-ry),  a.  [L.  salutaris,  from  salus, 
■utis,  liealtli,  safety  :  cf.  F.  saluiaire.    See  Salubrious.] 

1.  Wholesome ;  healthful ;  promoting  health  ;  as,  sal- 
utary exercise. 

2.  Promotive  of,  or  contributing  to,  some  beneficial 
purpose ;  beneficial ;  advantageous ;  as,  a  salutary  design. 

Syn.  — Wholesome  ;  healthful;  salubrious;  beneficial; 
useful ;  advantageous  ;  profitable. 

—  Sal'u-ta-rl-ly  (-rT-ly),  (rfw.  —  Sal'u-ta-ri-ness,  re. 
Sal'U-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  salutatio :  cf.  F.  sa- 
lutation. See  Salute.]  The  act  of  saluting,  or  paying 
respecter  reverence,  by  the  customary  words  or  actions  ; 
the  act  of  greeting,  or  expressing  good  ivill  or  courtesy  ; 
also,  that  which  is  uttered  or  done  in  saluting  or  greeting. 

In  all  public  meetings  or  private  addresses,  use  those  forms  of 
salutation,  reverence,  and  decency  usual  amongst  the  most  sober 
persons.  Jer.  Taiilor. 

Syn.  —  Greeting  ;  salute  ;  address.  —  Salutation, 
Greeting,  Salute.  Greeting  is  the  general  word  for  all 
manner  of  expressions  of  recognition,  agreeable  or  other- 
wise, made  when  persons  meet  or  communicate  with  each 
other.  A  greeting  may  be  hearty  and  loving,  chilling  and 
offensive,  or  merely  formal,  as  in  the  openmg  sentence 
of  legal  documents.  Salutation  more  definitely  implies 
a  wishing  well,  and  is  used  of  expressions  at  parting  as 
well  as  at  meeting.  It  is  used  especially  of  uttered  ex- 
pressions of  good  will.  Salute,  while  formerly  and  some- 
times still  used  in  the  sense  of  either  greeting  or  saluta- 
tion, is  now  used  specifically  to  denote  a  conventional 
demonstration  not  expressed  in  words.  The  guests  re- 
ceived a  greeting  which  relieved  their  embarrassment, 
offered  their  salutations  in  well-chosen  terms,  and  when 
they  retired,  as  when  they  entered,  made  a  deferential 
talute. 

Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees  I  for  ye  love  the  uppermost  seats  in 
the  synagogues,  and  greetings  in  the  markets.  Luke  xi.  43. 

When  Elisabeth  heard  the  salutation  of  Mary,  the  babe  leaped 
in  her  womb.  Zuke  i.  41. 

I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  first  salutes  oi  our  three 
friends.  Addison. 

Sa-lu'ta-tO'ri-an  (sa-lii'ta-to'ri-an),  n.  The  student 
who  pronounces  the  salutatory  oration  at  the  annual  Com- 
mencement or  like  exercises  of  a  college,  —  an  honor 
commonly  assigned  to  that  member  of  the  graduating 
class  who  ranks  second  in  scholar.ship.     [C.  S.] 

Sa-lU'ta-tO-rl-ly  (sa-K'ta^to-rt-ly),  adv.  By  way  of 
salutation. 

Sa-lu'ta-tO-ry  (-ry),  a.  [L.  salutatorius.  See  Sa- 
lute.] Containing  or  expressing  salutations ;  speaking 
a  welcome  ;  greeting  ;  —  applied  especially  to  the  oration 
which  introduces  the  exercises  of  the  Commencements, 
or  similar  public  exhibitions,  in  American  colleges. 

Sa-lU'ta-tO-ry,  n.  1.  A  place  for  saluting  or  greet- 
ing ;  a  vestibule  ;  a  porch.     [06s.]  Milton, 

2.  {American  Colleges)  The  salutatory  oration. 

Sa-lute'  (sa-luf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Saluted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Saluting.]  [L.  salutare,  salutatum,  from 
salus,  -utis,  health,  safety.  See  Salubrious.]  1.  To 
address,  as  with  expressions  of  kind  wishes  and  courtesy  ; 
to  greet ;  to  hail. 

I  salute  you  with  this  kingly  title.  Shak, 

2.  Hence,  to  give  a  sign  of  good  will ;  to  compliment 
by  an  act  or  ceremony,  as  a  kiss,  a  bow,  etc. 


3.  {Mil.  &  Naval)  To  honor,  as  some  day,  person,  or 
nation,  by  a  discharge  of  cannon  or  small  arms,  by  dip- 
ping colors,  by  cheers,  etc. 

4.  To  promote  the  welfare  and  safety  of ;  to  benefit ;  to 
gratify.  [OJi.]  _^' If  this  saZ«(e  my  blood  a  jot. "      Shak. 

Sa-lute'  (sa-luf),  n.    [Cf.  F.  salut.    See  Salute,  v.] 
r.  The  act  of  saluting,  or  expressing  kind  wishes  or 
respect ;  salutation ;  greeting. 

2.  A  sign,  token,  or  ceremony,  expressing  good  will, 
compliment,  or  respect,  as  a  kiss,  a  bow,  etc.    Tennyson. 

3.  {3Iil.  &  Naval)  A  token  of  respect  or  honor  for 
some  distinguished  or  official  personage,  for  a  foreign 
vessel  or  flag,  or  for  some  festival  or  event,  as  by  pre- 
senting arms,  by  a  discharge  of  cannon,  volleys  of  small 
arms,  dipping  the  colors  or  the  topsails,  etc. 

Sa-lut'er  (-lut'er),  n.    One  who  salutes. 

Sal'U-tii'er-OUS   (sSFfi-tTfer-us),  a.      [L.   salutifer; 

salus,  -litis,  health  -\-ferre  to  bring.]     Bringing  health  ; 

healthy ;  salutary  ;  beneficial ;  as,  salutiferous  air.     [i?.] 

Innumerable  powers,  all  of  them  salutiferous.      Cudwortli. 

Syn.  —  Healthful ;  healthy ;  salutary  ;  salubrious. 

Sal'U-tlf'er-OUS-ly,  adv.     Salutarily,     [i?.] 

Sal'ya-bil'1-ty  (sSl'va^bil'I-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  salvable  ;  salvableness.     [i?.] 

In  the  Latin  scheme  of  redemptioUj  salvabiUtu  was  not  possi- 
ble outside  the  communion  of  the  visible  organization. 

A.  V.  G.  Allen. 

Sal'va-ble  (sSl'va-b'l),  a.  [L.  salvare  to  save,  from 
salvus  safe.  Of.  Savable.]  Capable  of  being  saved ; 
admitting  of  salvation.  Dr.  S,  More.  —  Sal'va-ble- 
ness,  n.  —  Sal'va-bly,  adv. 

Sal'vage  (-vaj ;  48),  n.  [F.  salvage,  OF.  salver  to 
save,  F.  sauver,  fr.  L.  salvare.  See  Save.]  1.  The  act 
of  saving  a  vessel,  goods,  or  life,  from  perils  of  the  sea. 

Salvage  of  life  from  a  British  ship,  or  a  foreign  shin  in  British 
waters,  ranks  before  salvage  of  goods.  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  {Maritime  Law)  {a)  The  compensation  allowed  to 
persons  who  voluntarily  assist  in  saving  a  ship  or  her 
cargo  from  peril.  (6)  That  part  of  the  property  that 
survives  the  peril  and  is  saved.  Kent.    Abbott. 

Sal'vage,  a.  &  n.     Savage.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Sal-va'tlon  (s51-va'shiin),  n.  [OE.  salvacioun,  sau- 
vacion,  F.  salvation,  fr.  L.  salvatio,  fr.  salvare  to  save. 
See  Save.  ]  1.  The  act  of  saving ;  preservation  or  de- 
liverance from  destruction,  danger,  or  great  calamity. 

2.  {Theol.)  The  redemption  of  man  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  and  hability  to  eternal  death,  and  the  conferring 
on  him  of  everlasting  happiness. 

To  earn  salvation  for  the  sons  of  men.  Milton. 

Godly  sorrow  worketh  repentance  to  salvation.    2  Cor.  vii.  10. 

3.  Saving  power ;  that  which  saves. 

Fear  ye  not ;  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation  of  the  Lord, 
which  he  will  show  to  you  to-day.  Ex.  xiv.  13. 

Salvation  Army,  an  organization  for  prosecuting  the 
work  of  Christian  evangelization,  especially  among  the 
degraded  populations  of  cities.  It  is  virtually  a  new  sect 
founded  in  London  in  1861  by  William  Booth.  The  evan- 
gelists, male  and  female,  have  military  titles  according 
to  rank,  that  of  the  chief  being  "General."  They  wear 
a  uniform,  and  in  their  phraseology  and  mode  of  work 
adopt  a  quasi  military  style. 

Sal-va'tion-lst,  n.  An  evangelist,  a  member,  or  a  re- 
cruit, of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Sal'va-tO-ry  (sSl'va-to-ry),  n.  [LL.  salvatorium,  fr. 
salvare  to  save.]  A  place  where  things  are  preserved  ; 
a  repository.     [i2.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

II  Sal've  (-ve),  interj.  [L.,  hail,  God  save  you,  imperat. 
of  salvere  to  be  well.     Cf.  Salvo  a  volley.]    Hail ! 

Sal've  (sSl've  or  sSlv),  V.  t.  To  say  "Salve  "  to  ;  to 
greet ;  to  salute.     [06s.] 

By  this  that  stranger  knight  in  presence  came. 

And  goodly  salved  them.  Spenser. 

Salve  (sav ;  277),  re.  [AS.  seal/  ointment ;  akin  to 
LG.  salwe,  D.  zalve,  zalf,  G.  salbe,  OHG.  salba,  Dan. 
salve,  Sw.  salfva,  Goth,  salbon  to  anoint,  and  probably 
to  Gr.  (Hesychius)  6A.7ros  oil,  lAi^os  butter,  Skr.  sarpis 
clarified  butter.  V155,  291.]  1.  An  adhesive  compo- 
sition or  substance  to  be  applied  to  wounds  or  sores ;  a 
healing  ointment.  Clutucer, 

2.  A  soothing  remedy  or  antidote. 
Counsel  or  consolation  we  may  bring. 
Salve  to  thy  sores.  Milton. 

Salve  bug  (Zo'dl.),  a  large,  stout  isopod 
crustacean  {.^ga  psora),  parasitic  on  the 
halibut  and  codfish,  —  used  by  fishermen 
in  the  preparation  of  a  salve.  It  becomes 
about  two  inches  in  length. 

Salve,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Salved 
(savd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Salving.]  [AS. 
sealfian  to  anoint.  See  Salve,  re.]  1.  To 
heal  by  applications  or  medicaments ;  to 
cure  by  remedial  treatment;  to  apply 
salve  to  ;  as,  to  salve  a  wound.         Shak. 

2.  To  heal ;  to  remedy ;  to  cure ;  to 
make  good ;  to  soothe,  as  with  an  oint- 
ment, especially  by  some  device,  trick,  or 
quibble  ;  to  gloss  over. 

But  Ebranck  salved  both  their  infamies 
With  noble  deeds. 


Salve  Bug 
(jEga  psora). 
Nat.  size. 


You  have  the  prettiest  tip  of  a  finger, 
freedom  to  salute  it. 


I  must  take  the 
Addison, 


Spenser. 


Salve  (salv),  V.  t.  &  i.  [See  Salvage.]  To  save,  as  a 
ship  or  goods,  from  the  perils  of  the  sea.     IRecenf] 

Salv'er  (sav'er),  n.  One  who  salves,  or  uses  salve  as 
a  remedy ;  hence,  a  quacksalver,  or  quack.     [06s.] 

Sal'ver  (sal'verl,  n.   [Cf.  Salvage.]  A  salvor.  Skeat. 

Sal'ver  (sSl'ver),  n.  [Sp.  salva  pregustation,  the 
tasting  of  viands  before  they  are  served,  salver,  fr.  sal- 
var  to  save,  to  taste,  to  prove  the  food  or  drink  of  no- 
bles, from  L.  srfi;are  to  save.  See  Save.]  A  tray  or  waiter 
on  which  anything  is  presented. 

Sal'ver-Shaped'  (-shapt/),  a.  {Bot.)  Tubular,  with  a 
spreading  border.     See  Htpocratekimoephous. 


II  Sal'Vl-a  (sJa'vT-a),  re.  [L.,  sage.]  (So/.)  A  genus  0! 
plants  including  the  sage.     See  Sage. 

Sal-vii'Ic  (sai-vitf'ik),  a.  [L.  salvificus  saving ;  sal- 
vus saved,  safe  -{-facere  to  make.]  Tending  to  save  or 
secure  safety.     [06s.] 

Sal'vo  (sal'vo),  n.  ;  pi.  Salvos  (-voz).  [L.  salvo  jure, 
literally,  the  right  being  reserved.  See  Safe.]  An  ex- 
ception ;  a  reservation  ;  an  excuse. 

They  admit  many  salvos,  cautions,  and  reservations. 

Eikon  Basilikc. 

Sal'vo,  n.  [F.  salve  a  discharge  of  heavy  cannon,  a 
volley,  L.  salve  hail,  imperat.  of  salvere  to  be  well,  akin 
to  salvus  well.  See  Safe.]  1.  {Mil.)  A  concentrated 
fi.re  from  pieces  of  artillery,  as  in  endeavoring  to  make  a 
break  in  a  fortification  ;  a  volley. 

2.  A  salute  paid  by  a  simultaneous,  or  nearly  simulta- 
neous, firing  of  a  number  of  cannon. 

Sal'vor  (-ver),  n.  [See  Salvation,  Save.]  (Law) 
One  who  assists  m  saving  a  sliip  or  goods  at  sea,  without 
being  under  special  obligation  to  do  so.  Wheaton. 

Sam  (sSm),  adv.  [AS.  same.  See  Same,  a.]  To- 
gether.    [06s.]     "  All  in  that  city  sum,"  Spenser. 

Sa-ma'ra  (s4-ma'ra  or  sSm'a-rd,),  n.    [L.  samara,  sa- 
mera,  the  seed  of  the  elm.] 
{Bot.)  A  dry,  indehiscent,  usu- 
ally one-seeded,  winged  fruit,  1 

as  that  of  the  ash,  maple,  and  U|||k        MS^jH         h 
elm ;  a  key  or  key  fruit.  wMllk      ^Kam 

Sam'are  (sSm'Sr),  n.    See 

SiMAR. 

Sa-mar'i-tan  (sa-m5r'I- 

tan),  a.     [L.     Samaritanus."] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  Samaria, 

in  Palestine.  —  n.     A   native 

or  inhabitant  of  Samaria ;  also,    a  Double  Samara  of  Moun- 

the  language  of  Samaria.  taiu  .  Maple  ;     h   Wing- 

Sa-ma'rI-um(sa.ma'rT-iSm),       S?1,''HL°pL®°''"^''*   °* 
re.     [NL.,  fr.  E.  samarskite.]        ^VhiteLlm. 
{Chem.)  A  rare  metallic  element  of  doubtful  identity. 

51^°°  Samarium  was  discovered,  by  means  of  spectrum 
analysis,  in  certain  minerals  (samarskite,  cerite,  etc.),  in 
which  it  is  associated  with  other  elements  of  the  earthy 
group.  It  has  been  confounded  with  the  doubtful  ele- 
ments decipium,  philipimnn,  etc.,  and  is  possibly  a  com- 
plex mixture  of  elements  not  as  yet  clearly  identified. 
Symbol  Sm.    Provisional  atomic  weight  150.2. 

Sam'a-roid  (sSm'a^roid  ;  277),  a.  ISamara  +  -oid.l 
{Bot. )  Resembling  a  samara,  or  winged  seed  vessel. 

Sa-mar'ra  (sa-m^r'ra),  n.    See  Simar. 

Sa-mar'skite  (sa-mar'skit),  a.  [After  Samarski,  a 
Russian.]  {Min.)  A  rare  mineral  having  a  velvet-black 
color  and  submetallic  luster.  It  is  a  niobate  of  uranium, 
iron,  and  the  yttrium  and  cerium  metals. 

Sam'bo  (sSmOjo),  n,  [Sp.  zambo,  sambo."]  A  collo. 
quial  or  humorous  appellation  for  a  negro ;  sometimes, 
the  offspring  of  a  black  person  and  a  mulatto ;  a  zambo. 

Sam'bOO  (sSm'boo),  n^    {Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Sambur. 

II  Sam-bu'cus  (sSm-bu'kus),  re.  [L.,  an  elder  tree.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  and  trees  ;  the  elder. 

Sam'buke  (sSm'btik),  re.  [L.  sambuca,  Gr.  o-a/i/3uKj|.] 
{Mas.)  An  ancient  stringed  instrument  used  by  tlic 
Greeks,  tlie  particular  construction  of  wliich  is  unknown. 

Sam'bur  (sam'biir),  re.  IW.-ai.  sambar,  sabar.]  {Zo'dl.) 
An  East  Indian  deer  {Rusa  Aristotelis)  having  a  mane 
on  its  neck.  Its  antlers  have  but  three  prongs.  Called 
also  gerow.  The  name  is  applied  to  other  species  of  the 
genus  Rusa,  as  the  Bomean  sambur  {R.  eqxiina). 

Same  (sam),  a.  [AS.  same,  adv. ;  akin  to  OS.  sama, 
samo,  adv.,  OHG.  sam,  a.,  sama,  adv.,  Icel.  samr,  a., 
Sw.  samme,  sanima,  Dan.  samme,  Goth,  sama,  Russ. 
samuii,  Gr.  6^0;,  Skr.  sama,  Gr.  o/uoio;  like,  L.  simul 
at  the  same  time,  simiiis  like,  and  E.  some,  a.,  -some. 
V191.  Cf.  Anomalous,  Assemble,  Homeopathy,  Homi- 
ly, Seem,  v.  i..  Semi-,  Similar,  Some.]  1.  Not  different 
or  other ;  not  another  or  others ;  identical ;  unchanged. 
Thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end.  Ps.  cii.  27. 

2.  Of  like  kind,  species,  sort,  dimensions,  or  the  like ; 
not  differing  in  character  or  in  the  quality  or  qualities 
compared  ;  corresponding ;  not  discordant ;  similar ;  like. 

The  ethereal  vigor  is  in  all  the  same.  Drt/den. 

3.  Just  mentioned,  or  just  about  to  be  mentioned. 

What  ye  know,  the  same  do  I  know.       Job  xiii.  2. 
Do  but  think  how  well  the  same  he  spends. 
Who  spends  his  blood  his  country  to  relieve.     Daniel, 

^W^  Same  is  commonly  preceded  by  fhe,  this,  or  that, 
andis  often  used  substantively  as  m  the  citations  above. 
In  a  comparative  use  it  is  followed  by  as  or  with. 

Bees  like  the  same  odors  as  we  do,  Lubbock. 

[He]  held  the  same  political  opinions  with  his  illustrious  friend. 

Macuulay. 

Same'll-ness  (-li-nSs),  re.  Sameness,  2.   [i?.]    Bayne. 

Same'ness,  re.  1.  The  state  of  being  the  same  * 
identity ;  absence  of  difference ;  near  resemblance ;  cor- 
respondence ;  similarity ;  as,  a  sameness  of  person,  of 
manner,  of  sound,  of  appearance,  and  the  like.  "A 
sameness  of  the  terms."  Bp.  Horsley. 

2.  Hence,  want  of  variety  ;  tedious  monotony. 

Syn.  —  Identity ;  Identicalness ;  oneness. 

Sa-mette'  (sa-mSf),  re.    See  Samite.     [06s.] 

Sa'mi-an  (sa'mT-an),  a.  [L.  Samius."]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  island  of  Samos. 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine.  Byron. 

Samlaii  earth,  a  species  of  clay  from  Samos,  formerly 
used  in  medicine  as  an  astringent. 

Sa'ml-an,  re.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Samos. 

Sa'mi-el  (sa'mT-el ;  277),  re.  [Turk,  sam-yeli ;  Ar. 
samm  poison  -|-  Turk,  yel  wind.  Cf .  Simoom.]  A  hot  and 
destructive  wind  that  sometimes  blows,  in  Turkey,  from 
the  desert.  It  is  identical  with  the  simoom  of  Arabia 
and  the  kamsin  of  Syria. 

Sa'mi-ot  (-St),  a.  &  re.     [Cf.  F.  samioie.']    Samian. 

Sa'mite  (sa'mit),  n.  [OF.  samit,  LL.  samitum,  ea> 
amitum,  from  LGr.  eJajiiTos,  fdnrjros,   woven  with  six 


ale,   senate,    c&re,    Jim,   arm,    ask,   final,   s^d ;    eve,    event.   Snil,   fern,    recent ;    ice,   idea,   01 ;    old,    Sbey,    drb,    5dd ; 
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threads  ;  6r.  If  six  +  M'tos  a  thread.    See  Six,  and  cf. 

Dimity.]     A  species  of  silk  stuff,  or  taffeta,  generally 

interwoven  with  gold.  Tennyson. 

In  silken  samite  she  was  light  arrayed.        Spenser. 

Samlet  (sSm'lgt),  n.     [Cf.  SAliMONET.]     The  parr. 

Sam'ml-er  (sam'mT-er),  n.  A  machine  for  pressing 
the  water  from  skins  in  tanning.  Knight. 

Sa-mo'an  (s4-mo'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Sa- 
moan  Islands  (formerly  called  Navigators'  Islands)  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  or  their  inhabitants.  —  n.  An  in- 
habitant of  the  Samoan  Islands. 

II  Sa'mo-var  (sS'mo-var),  n.  [Russ.  samovar'.']  A 
metal  urn  used  in  Russia  for  making  tea.  It  is  filled 
with  water,  which  is  heated  by  charcoa,'  placed  in  a  pipe, 
with  chimney  attached,  which  passes  through  the  urn. 

Sam'oy-edes'  (sSm'oi-edz'),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Samoyede 
(-ed').  (Ethnol.)  An  ignorant  and  degraded  Turanian 
tribe  which  occupies  a  portion  of  Northern  Russia  and 
a  part  of  Siberia. 

Samp  (sSmp),  n.  [From  American  Indian  sapac, 
saupac,  made  soft,  or  thinned.]  An  article  of  food  con- 
sisting of  maize  broken  or  bruised,  which  is  cooked  by 
boiling,  and  usually  eaten  with  milk ;  coarse  hominy. 

II  Sam'pan  (sSm'pan),  n.  (Natet.)  A  Chinese  boat 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long,  covered  with  a  house, 
and  sometimes  used  as  a  permanent  habitation  on  the 
inland  waters.    [Written  also  sanpan.] 

Sam'phire  (sSm'fir  or  sSm'fer ;  277),  n.  [F.  I'herbe 
de  Saint  Pierre.  See  Saint,  and  Petbel.]  (Bot.)  (a) 
A  fleshy,  suffrutescent,  umbelliferous  European  plant 
(Crithmum  maritimum).  It  grows  among  rocks  and 
on  cliffs  along  the  seacoast,  and  is  used  for  pickles. 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samp/iire,  dreadful  trade  I  Shak. 
(b)  The  species  of  glasswort  (Salicornia  herbacea) ;  — 
called  in  England  marsh  samphire,  (c)  A  seashore  shrub 
(Borrichia  arhorescens)  of  the  West  Indies. 

Golden  samphire.    See  under  Golden, 

Sam'ple  (s$m'p'l),  n.     [OE.  sample,  asaumple,  OF. 

essample,  example,  fr.  L.  exemplum.    See  Example,  and 

cf.  Ensample,  Samplek.]    1.  Example ;  pattern.    [OJs.] 

Spenser.    "  A  sanipZe  to  the  youngest. "    Shak. 

Thus  he  concludes,  and  every  hardy  knight 

His  sample  followed.  Fairfax. 

2.  A  part  of  anything  presented  for  inspection,  or 
shown  as  evidence  of  the  quality  of  the  whole  ;  a  speci- 
men ;  as,  goods  are  often  purchased  by  samples. 

I  design  this  but  for  a  sample  of  what  I  hope  more  fully  to 
discuss.  Woodward. 

Syn.  —  Specimen ;  example.    See  Specimen. 

Sam'ple,  v.  t.  1.  To  make  or  show  something  simi- 
lar to  ;  to  match.     [OJs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  take  or  to  test  a  sample  or  samples  of ;  as,  to 
sample  sugar,  teas,  wools,  cloths. 

Sam'pler   (-pier),   n.      [See   Examplek,   Exemplae.] 

1.  One  who  makes  up  samples  for  inspection  ;  one  who 
examines  samples,  or  by  samples ;  as,  a  wool  sampler. 

2.  A  pattern  ;  a  specimen  ;  especially,  a  collection  of 
needlework  patterns,  as  letters,  borders,  etc.,  to  be  used 
as  samples,  or  to  display  the  skill  of  the  worker. 

Susie  dear,  bring.y6ur  sampler  and  Mrs.  Schumann  will  show 
you  how  to  make  uiat  W  you  bothered  over.  E.  E.  Hale. 

II  Sam'shOO  )  (-shoo),  n.      [Chinese  san-shao    thrice 

II  Sam'shu  |  fired.]  A  spirituous  liquor  distilled 
by  the  Chinese  from  the  yeasty  liquor  in  which  boiled 
rice  has  fermented  under  pressure.         S.  W.  Williams. 

Sam'son  (sSm's'n),  n.  An  Israelite  of  Bible  record 
(see  Judges  xiii.),  distinguished  for  his  great  strength; 
hence,  a  man  of  extraordinary  physical  strength. 

SamBon  post,    (a)  (Naut.)  A  strong  post  resting  on  the 
keelson,   and   supporting   a   beam   of  the     n 
deck ;  also,  a  temporary  or  movable  pillar  ip^ 
carrying  a  leading  block  or  puUey  for  vari-  i 
cus  purposes.     Brande  &  u.     (o)  In  deep-  \ 
well  boring,  the  post  which  supports  the 
walking  beam  of  the  apparatus. 

San'a-bU'1-ty  (san'a-btl'I-t5f),  n.     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sanable ;  sanable-    ""  pS^™ 
ness ;  curableness. 

San'a-ble  (sSn'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  sanabilis,  fr.  sanare  to 
heal,  fr.  sanus  sound,  healthy.  See  Sane.]  Capable  of 
being  healed  or  cured  ;  susceptible  of  remedy. 

Syn. —  Remediable ;  curable  ;  healable. 

San'a-ble-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  sanable. 

Sa-na'tlon  (s4-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  sanaiio.  See  Sana- 
ble.]   The  act  of  healing  or  curing.     [06s.]      Wiseman. 

San'a-tive  (sSn'4-ttv),  a.  [LL.  sanativ}ts.']  Having 
the  power  to  cure  or  heal ;  curative  ;  healing ;  tending 
to  heal ;  sanatory.  —  San'a-tlve-ness,  re. 

San'a-tO'rl-um  (-to'rl-iim),  n.  [NL.  See  Sanatory.] 
An  establishment  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick  ;  a  resort 
for  invalids.     See  Sanitarium. 

San'a-tO-ry  (-to-rj),  a.  [LL.  sanatorius,  fr.  L.  sa- 
nare to  heal.  See  Sanable.]  Conducive  to  health ; 
tending  to  cure ;  healing  ;  curative  ;  sanative. 

Sanatory  ordinances  for  the  protection  of  public  health,  such 
as  quarantine,  fever  hospitals,  draining,  etc.  De  Quincey. 

<^^  Sanatory  and  sanitary  should  not  be  confounded. 
Sanatory  signifies  conducive  to  health,  while  sanitary  has 
the  more  general  meaning  of  pertaining  to  health. 

II  San'be-ni'to  (san'bS-ne'tS),  n.  [Sp.  &  Pg.  sambe- 
nito,  contr.  from  L.  saccus  sack  -|-  benedictus  blessed.] 

1.  Anciently,  a  sackcloth  coat  worn  by  penitents  on 
being  reconciled  to  the  church. 

2.  A  garment  or  cap,  or  sometimes  both,  painted  with 
flames,  figures,  etc.,  and  worn  by  persons  who  had  been 
examined  by  the  Inquisition  and  were  brought  forth  for 
punishment  at  the  auto-da-f6. 

Sance'-beU'  (sSns'bSl'),  1  n.    See  Sanctus  bell,  under 
Sanc'te  bell'  (sSnk'te),  (     Sanctus. 
Sanc'tl-fl-cate  (sSnk'tf-fT-kat),  1>.  t.     [L,  sanctifica- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  sanctificare.']    To  sanctify.    lObs.]   Barrow. 


SanCtl-fl-Ca'tlOn  (sSnk'tT-fT-ka'shfin),  n.  [L.  sanc- 
tificatio :  cf.  F.  sanctijication.']  1.  The  act  of  sancti- 
fying or  making  holy  ;  the  state  of  being  sanctified  or 
made  holy  ;  esp.  (Theol.),  the  act  of  God's  grace  by  which 
the  affections  of  men  are  purified,  or  alienated  from  sin 
and  the  world,  and  exalted  to  a  supreme  love  to  God  ; 
also,  the  state  of  being  thus  purified  or  sanctified. 

God  hath  from  the  beginning  chosen  you  to  salvation  through 
sanctijication  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.  2  Thess.  ii.  13. 

2.  The  act  of  consecrating,  or  of  setting  apart  for  a 
sacred  purpose  ;  consecration.  Bp.  Burnet. 

Sanc'tl-fled  (sSnk'tT-fid),  a.  Made  holy ;  also,  made 
to  liave  the  air  of  sanctity  ;  sanctimonious. 

Sanc'ti-fi'er  (-fi'er),  n.  One  who  sanctifies,  or  makes 
holy  ;  specifically,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Sanc'U-fy  (-fi),  v.  l.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Sanctified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sanctitying  (-fi'Tng).]  [F.  sanctifier, 
L.  sanciijicare ;  sanctus  holy  -f-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to 
make.  See  Saint,  and  -fy.]  1.  To  make  sacred  or 
holy ;  to  set  apart  to  a  holy  or  religious  use ;  to  conse- 
crate by  appropriate  rites  ;  to  hallow. 

God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it.    Gen.  ii.  3. 

Moses  .  .  .  sanctified  Aaron  and  liifi  garments.    Lev.  viii.  30. 

2.  To  make  free  from  sin  ;  to  cleanse  from  moral  cor- 
ruption and  pollution  ;  to  purify. 

Sanctify  tliem  through  thy  truth.    John  xvii.  17. 

3.  To  make  efficient  as  the  means  of  holiness ;  to  ren- 
der productive  of  holiness  or^iety. 

A  means  which  his  mercy  hath  sanctified  so  to  me  as  to  make 
me  repent  of  that  unjust  act.  Eikon  Basilike. 

4.  To  impart  or  impute  sacredness,  venerableness,  in- 
violability, title  to  reverence  and  respect,  or  the  like,  to  ; 
to  secure  from  violation  ;  to  give  sanction  to. 

The  holy  man,  amazed  at  what  he^^w. 
Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  mw.         Dryden. 
Truth  guards  the  poet,  sanctifies  the  line.         Pope. 
Sanc'ti-fy'lng-ly  (-fi'Ing-ly),  adv.     In  a  maimer  or 
degree  tending  to  sanctify  or  make  holy. 

Sanc-tU'O-ftuent  (sSnk-tTl'o-kwent),  a.  [L.  sanctus 
holy  -\-  loquens,  p.  pr.  of  loqui  to  speak.]  Discoursing 
on  heavenly  or  holy  things,  or  in  a  holy  manner. 

Sanc'tl-mo'nl-al  (sSnk'ti-mo'ni-al),  a.  [Cf .  LL.  sanc- 
timonialis.]     Sanctimonious.     [Oto.] 

Sanc'ti-mo'lll-Oua(-iis),a.  [See  Sanctimony.]  1.  Pos- 
sessing sanctimony  ;  holy  ;  sacred  ;  saintly.  Shak. 
2.  Making  a  show  of  sanctity  ;  affecting  saintliness ; 
hypocritically  devout  or  pious.     ' '  Like  the  sanctimonious 

pirate. "   Shak.  —  Sanc'tl-mo'ni-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Sanc'- 
ti-mo'nl-ous-ness,  n. 

Sanc'tl-mo-ny  (sSnk'tl-mo-ny),  n.  [L.  sanciimonia, 
fr.  sanctus  lioly :  cf.  OF.  sanctimonie.  See  Saint.]  Ho- 
liness ;  devoutness  ;  scrupulous  austerity  ;  sanctity ;  es- 
pecially, outward  or  artificial  saintliness ;  assumed  or 
pretended  holiness ;  hypocritical  devoutness. 

Her  pretense  is  a  pilgrimage  ;  .  .  .  which  holy  undertaking 
with  most  austere  sanctimony  she  accomplished.  Sltak. 

Sanc'tlon  (sSnk'shQn),  re.  [L.  sanctio,  from  sancire, 
sanctum,  to  render  sacred  or  inviolable,  to  fix  unaltera- 
bly :  cf.  F.  sanction.  See  Saint.]  1.  Solemn  or  cere- 
monious ratification ;  an  official  act  of  a  superior  by 
which  he  ratifies  and  gives  validity  to  the  act  of  some 
other  person  or  body ;  establishment  or  furtherance  of 
anything  by  giving  authority  to  it ;  confirmation  ;  appro- 
bation. 

The  strictest  professors  of  reason  have  added  the  santtion  of 
their  testimony.  /.  Watts. 

2.  Anything  done  or  said  to  enforce  the  wiU,  law,  or 
authority  of  another ;  as,  legal  sanctions. 

Syn.  —  Ratification  ;  authorization  ;  authority ;  coun- 
tenance ;  support. 

Sanc'tlon,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sanctioned  (-shiind) ; 
p. pr.  &vb.  re.  Sanctioning.]  To  give  sanction  to;  to 
ratify ;  to  confirm ;  to  approve. 

Would  have  counseled,  or  even  sanctioned,  such  perilous  ex- 
periments. De  Quincey. 

Syn. —  To ratify ;  confirm;  authorize;  countenance. 

Sanc'tlon-a-ry  (-a-ri^),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  giv- 
ing, sanction.     [!B.] 

Sanc'tl-tude  (-tt-tud),  re.  [L.  sanctiiudo.l  Holiness ; 
sacredness ;  sanctity,     [i?.]  Milton. 

Sanc'ti-ty  (-tj^),  re. ;  pi.  Sanctities  (-tlfz).  [L.  sanc- 
titas,  from  sanctus  holy.  See  Saint.]  1.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  sacred  or  holy ;  holiness  ;  saintliness ; 
moral  purity ;  godliness. 

To  sanctity  she  made  no  pretense,  and,  indeed,  narrowly 
escaped  the  imputation  of  irreligion.  Macaulay. 

2.  Sacredness;  solemnity;  inviolability;  religious  bind- 
ing force ;  as,  the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 

3.  A  saint  or  holy  being,     [i?.] 

About  hiiTi  all  the  5a?ic(i(('es  of  heaven.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Holiness;  godliness;  piety;  devotion;  good- 
ness ;  purity ;  religiousness ;  sacredness ;  solemnity.  See 
the  Note  under  Religion. 

Sanc'tU-a-rize  (sSnk'tii-a-riz),  v.  t.  To  shelter  by 
means  of  a  sanctuary  or  sacred  privileges.   [Oii.]    Shak. 

Sanc'tu-a-ry  (-ii-ry ),  re.  /  pi.  Sanctuaries  {-tiz).  [OE. 
seintuarie,  OF.  saintuaire,  F.  .mnctuaire,  fr.  Jj.  sanctna- 
rium,  from  sanctus  sacrid,  holy.  See  Saint.]  A  sacred 
place  ;  a  consecrated  spot ;  a  holy  and  inviolable  site. 
Hence,  specifically :  {a)  The  most  retired  part  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  called  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  wliich 
was  kept  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  into  which  no 
person  was  permitted  to  enter  except  the  liigh  priest, 
and  he  only  once  a  year,  to  intercede  for  the  people ; 
also,  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  tabernacle ;  also,  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  (6)  {Arch.)  The  most  sacred  part 
of  any  religious  b\iilding,  esp.  thiA  part  of  a  Christian 
church  in  which  the  altar  is  placed,  (c)  A  liouse  conse- 
crated to  the  worship  of  God  ;  a  place  wliere  divine  serv- 
ice is  performed ;  a  church,  temple,  or  other  place  of 


worship,  (d)  A  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum;  a  place 
of  refuge  and  protection  ;  shelter  ;  refuge  ;  protection. 

These  laws,  whoever  made  them,  bestowed  on  temples  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary,  Milton, 

The  admirable  works  of  painting  were  made  fuel  for  the 
fire  ;  but  some  relics  of  it  took  sanctuary  under  ground,  and 
escaped  the  common  destiny.  Dryden. 

Sanc'tum  (sSnk'tum),  n.  [L.,  p.  p.  of  sancire  to  con- 
secrate.] A  sacred  place  ;  hence,  a  place  of  retreat ;  a 
room  reserved  for  personal  use  ;  as,  an  editor's  sanctum, 

II  Sanctum  sanctorum  [L.],  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  the  most 
holy  place,  as  in  the  Jewish  temple. 

Sanc'tUS  (-tus),  re.     [L.  sanctus,  p.  p.  of  sancire.'] 

1.  (Eccl.)  A  part  of  the  Mass,  or,  in  Protestant 
churches,  a  part  of  the  communion  service,  of  which  the 
first  words  in  Latin  are  Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus  [Holy, 
holy,  holy]  ;  —  called  also  Tersanctus. 

2.  {Mus.)  An  anthem  composed  for  these  words. 
Sanctus  bell,  a  small  bell  usually  suspended  in  a  bell 

cot  at  the  apex  of  the  nave  roof,  over  the  chancel  arch, 
in  mediaeval  churches,  but  a  hand  beU  is  now  often  used  ; 

—  so  called  because  rung  at  the  singing  of  thp  Sanctus,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  of  the  Mass,  and  again  at 
the  elevation  of  the  host.  Called  also  Mass  bell,  sacring 
bell,  saints'  bell,  sance-bell,  sancte  bell. 

Sand  (s5nd),  re.  [AS.  sand;  akin  to  D.  zand,  G.  sand, 
OHG.  sani,  Icel.  sandr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  sand,  6r.  a^iaflo!.] 

1.  Fine  particles  of  stone,  esp.  of  siliceous  stone,  but 
not  reduced  to  dust ;  comminuted  stone  in  the  form  of 
loose  grains,  which  are  not  coherent  when  wet. 

That  finer  matter,  called  sand,  is  no  other  than  very  small 
pebbles.  Woodward. 

2.  A  single  particle  of  such  stone,     [i?.]  Shak. 

3.  The  sand  in  the  hourglass ;  hence,  a  moment  or 
interval  of  time  ;  the  term  or  extent  of  one's  life. 

The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life.      Shak. 

4.  pi.  Tracts  of  land  consisting  of  sand,  like  the  des- 
erts of  Arabia  and  Africa  ;  also,  extensive  tracts  of  sand 
exposed  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide.  "  The  Libyan  sands." 
Milton.    '■'The  sands  o' 'Dee."    C.  Kingsley. 

5.  Courage  ;  pluck ;  grit.     [Slang] 

Sand  badger  (Zo'ol.),  the  Japanese  badger  (Meles  anku- 
ma). —  Sand  bag.  (a)  A  bag  filled  with  sand  or  earth,  used 
for  various  purposes,  as  in  fortification,  for  ballast,  etc. 
(J)  A  long  bag  filled  with  sand,  used  as  a  club  by  assassins. 

—  Sand  ball,  soap  mixed  mtli  sand,  made  into  a  ball  for 
use  at  the  toilet. —  Sand  bath.  («)  (Chem.)  A  vessel  of 
hot  sand  in  a  laboratory,  in  which  vessels  that  are  to 
be  heated  are  partially  immersed.  (6)  A  bath  in  which 
the  body  is  immersed  in  hot  sand.  —  Sand  bed,  a  thick 
layer  of  sand,  whether  deposited  naturally  or  artificially  ; 
specifically,  a  thick  layer  of  sand  into  which  molten  metal 
is  run  in  casting,  or  from  a  reducing  furnace.  —  Sand  birds 
(Zo'ol.),  a  collective  name  for  numerous  species  of  limico- 
iine  birds,  such  as  the  sandpipers,  plovers,  tattlers,  and 
many  others ;  —  called  also  shore  birds.  —  Sand  blast,  a 
process  of  engraving  and  cutting  glass  and  other  hard 
substances  by  driving  sand  against  them  by  a  steam  jet 
or  otherwise  ;  also,  the  apparatus  used  in  the  process.  — 
Sand  box.  (a)  A  box  with  a  perforated  top  or  cover,  for 
sprinkling  paper  with  sand,  (b)  A  box  carried  on  loco- 
motives, from  which  sand  runs  on  the  rails  in  front  of  the 
driving  wheel,  to  prevent  slipping.  —  Sand-box  tree  (Bot.), 
a  tropical  American  tree  (Hura  creintans).  Its  fruit  is  a 
depressed  many-celled  woody  capsule  which,  when  com- 
pletely dry,  bursts  with  a  loud  report  and  scatters  the 
seeds.  See  Illust.  of  Regma.  —  Sand  bug  ( Zo'ol. ),  an  Amer- 
ican anomuran  crustacean  (Hippa  talpoidea)  which  bur- 
rows in  sandy  seabeaches.  It  is  often  used  as  bait  by 
fishermen.  See  Illust.  under  Anomura.  —  Sand  canal 
(Zo'ol.),  a  tubular  vessel  having  a  calcareous  coating,  and 
connecting  the  oral  ambulacral  ring  with  the  madreporic 
tubercle.  It  appears  to  be  excretory  in  function.  —  Sand 
cock  (Zo'oL),  the  redshank.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  Sand  collar. 
(Zo'ol.)  Same  as -Sarerfsaweer,  below. —Sand  crab.  (Zo'ol.) 
(a)  The  lady  crab.  (6)  A  land  crab,  or  ocypodian.  —  Sand 
crack  (Far.),  a  crack  extenduig  downward  from  the  coro- 
net, in  the  wall  of  a  horse's  hoof,  which  often  causes  lame- 
ness. —  Sand  cricket  (Zo'ol.),  any  one  of  several  species  of 
large  terrestrial  crickets  of  the  genus  Stenophehnatus 
and  allied  genera,  native  of  the  sandy  plains  of  the  West- 
ern United  States.  —Sand  cuBk  (Zo'ol.),  any  ophidioid  fisli. 
See  77fe.s<.  under  Ophidioid.  —  Sand  dab  (Zo'ol.),  a  small 
American  flounder  (Limanda  feriii ginea) ;  —cMed  also 
rusty  dab.  The  name  is  also  applied  locally  to  other  al- 
lied species.  —  Sand  darter  (Zool ),  a  small  etheostomoid 
fish  of  the  Ohio  valley  (Ammociypla  pellucida)  —Sand 
dollar  (Zo'ol.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  small  flat  cir- 
cular sea  urchins,  which  live 
on  sandy  bottoms,  especially 
Echinarachnius parma  of  the 
American  coast.  —  Sand  drift, 
drifting  sand  ;  also,  a  mound 
or  bank  of  drifted  sand.  — 
Sand  eel.  (.^oo?.)  (a)  Alant.or 
launce.  (6)  A  slender  Pacific 
Ocean  fish  of  the  genus  Gono- 
rhynchus,  having  barbels 
about  the  mouth.  —  Sand  flag, 
sandstone  which  splits  up  into 
flagstones. —  Sand  flea.  (Zo'ol,) 
(a)  Any  species  of  flea  which 
inhabits,  or  breeds  in,  sandy  Sand  Dollar  (Ednnaiachmus 
places,    especially   the   com-  paima) 

mon  dog  flea,   (b)  The  chigoe. 

(c)  Any  leaping  amphipod  crustacean ;  a  beach  flea,  or 
orchestian.  See  Beach  jlea,  mider  Beach.  —  Sand  flood, 
a  vast  body  of  sand  borne  along  by  the  wind,  .lames 
Hrucf,  —  Stmi  fluke.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  The  sandnecker.  (b) 
The  European  smooth  dab  (Pleurovcctes  microcrplialvs) ; 
—  called  also  kill,  marysvle,  smear  dab,  totrn  dab.  —  Sand 
fly  (Zo'ol.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  small  dipterous 
flies  of  the  genus  Sinniliinii,  abounding  on  sandy  shores, 
especially  Simtilium  nociridii  of  the  United  Stntes. 
They  are  very  troublesome  on  account  of  their  biting 
habits.  Called  also  no-.'^er-uin,  jmnky,  and  iiiidi/c.  — 
Sand  gall,  (dcnl.)  See  Satid  jii/ir,  below.  —  Sand  grass 
(Bot.),  any  species  of  grass  which  grows  in  sand  ;  espe- 
cially, a  tufted  grass  [Triplasi.';  j>tirpn)-ea)  with  numer- 
ous boarded  joints,  and  acidnwl-shaped  leaves,  growing  on 
the  Athuitic  coast.  —  Sand  grouse  (Xoij/.),  anyone  of  ninnv 
species  of  Old  World  birds  belonging  to  the  suborder 
Pteroclates,  and  resembling  both  grouse  and  pigeons. 
Called  also  rnrk  groii.'se,  rock  pificon,  and  aatina.    They 
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mostly  belong  to  the  genus  Plerocles,  as  the  common 
Indian  species  (P.  exusius).  Tlie  large  sand  grouse  (P. 
arenarius),  tlie  painted  sand  grouse  (P.  fasciatus),  and 
tlie  pmtail  sand  grouse  {P.  alchata)  are  also  found  in 
India.  See/rtws^.  under  Ptebocletes.  —  Sand  liUl,  a  hill  of 
sand;  a  dune.  —  Sand-hill  crane  (Zodl.),  tlie  American 
brown  crane  (Grus  Mexicana).  —  Sand  hopper  (Zodl.),  a 
beach  flea;  an  orchestiau.  — Sand  hornet  {Zodl.),  a  sand 
wasp.  — Sand  lark.  (ZooDia)  Asai-A\\\a.r'^(Alaudalaray- 
tal),  native  of  India.  (6)  A  small  sandpiper,  or  plover,  as 
tlie  riiigneck,  tlie  sanderling,  and  the  common  European 
oandpipsr.  (c)  The  Australian  red-capped  dotterel  (j£g>- 
alophHus  rujicapiltus) ;  —  called  also  red-necked  iitover. 

—  Sand  launce  {Zoo!.),  a  lant,  or  launce.  —Sand  lizard 
(Zodl.),  a  common  European  lizard  (Lacerta  ugilis).  — 
Sand  martin  {Zobl.),  the  bauk  swallow.  —  Sand  mole  {Zo- 
ol.),  the  coast  rat.  —  Sand  monitor  (Zodl.),  a  large  Egyp- 
tian lizard  (Monitor  areiiarius)  which  inhabits  dry  locaU- 
ties.  —  Sand  mouse  (Zodl),  the  duuhn.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
Sand  myrtle.  (Bui.)  See  under  Myrtle.  —  Sand  partridge 
(Zodl.),  either  of  two  small  Asiatic  partridges  of  the  ge- 
nus Aianiopenlij;.  The  wings  are  long  and  the  tarsus  is 
spurless.  One  species  (A.  Heeji)  inhabits  Palestine  and 
Arabia.  The  other  species  (A.Bonhami),  inhabiting  Cen- 
tral Asia,  is  called  also  seesee  partridge,  and  leehoo.  — 
Sand  picture,  a  picture  made  by  putting  sand  of  different 
colors  on  an  adhesive  surface.— Sand  pike.  (Zodl.)(a)'i\\& 
sauger.  (6)  The  lizard  fish.  —  Sand  pillar,  a  sand  storm 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  whirling  pillar  in  its  progi'ess  in 
desert  tracts  like  those  of  the  Sahara  and  Mongolia.  — 
Sand  pipe  (Geol. ),  a  tubular  cavity,  from  a  few  inches  to 
several  feet  in  depth,  occurring  especially  in  calcareous 
rocks,  and  often  filled  with  gravel,  sand,  etc.  ;  —  called 
also  ■•<imd  gall.  —  Sand  pride  {Zodl.),  a  small  British  lam- 
prey now  considered  to  be  the  young  of  larger  species ; 

—  called  also  sand  prey.  —  Sand  pump,  in  artesian  well 
boring,  a  long,  slender  oucket  with  a  valve  at  the  bottom 
for  raising  sand  from  the  well.  —Sand  rat  {Zodl.),  the 
pocket  gopher.  —  Sand  rock,  a  rock  made  of  cemented 
sand.  —  Sand  runner  I  iToy/.),  the  turnstone. — Sand  saucer 
(Zodl.),  the  mass  of  egg  capsules,  or  oothecae,  of  any 
moUusk  of  the  genus  Natica 
and  allied  genera.  It  has 
the  shape  of  a  bottomless 
saucer,  and  is  coated  with 
fine  sand  ;  —called  also  sand 
collar.  —  Sa,-ai  screw  {Zodl.), 
an  amphipod  crustacean  (Lep- 
idactylis  arenarias),  which 
burrows  in  the  sandy  sea- 
beaches  of  Europe  and  America 


Sand  Saucer  or  E^g  Capsules 
of  Lunaiia  lieros. 


-Sand  shark  (Zoy/.),  an 
American  sliark  ^Oilontaspi.^  litlonilis)  found  on  tlie 
sandy  coasts  of  the  Eastern  United  States;  —  called  also 
uraij  sharlc,  and  dogjish  shai-k.  See  Illust.  under  Rem- 
ORA.  —  Sand  skink  (Zodl.),  any  one  of  several  species 
of  Old  "World  lizards  belonging  to  the  genus  Seps; 
as,  the  ocellated  sand  slcink  (Heps  ocellatus)  of  Southern 
Europe.  —Sand  skipper  (Zodl.),  a  beach  flea,  or  orches- 
tiau.—Sand  smelt  (/foo/.), a silverside. —  Sand  snake.  {Zo- 
ol.)  (a)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  harmless  burrowing 
snakes  of  the  genus  Eryx,  native  of  Southern  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  especially  E.  jaculus  of  India  and  E. 
Johnii,  used  by  snake  charmers,  (b)  Any  innocuous 
South  African  snake  of  the  genus  Psammophis,  espe- 
cially P.  sihilans.  —  Sand  snipe  (Zobl.),  the  sandpiper.  — 
Sand  star  (Zodl.),  an  ophiurioid  starfish  living  on  sandy 
sea  bottoms ;  a  brittle  star.  —  Sand  storm,  a  cloud  of  sand 
driven  violently  by  the  wind.  —  Sand  sucker,  the  sand- 
necker. — Sand  swallow  (Zodl.),  the  bank  swallow.  See 
under  Bank.  —  Sand  tube,  a  tube  made  of  sand.  Espe- 
cially :  (a)  A  tube  of  vitrified  sand,  produced  by  a  stroke 
of  lightning;  a  fulgurite.  (6)  (Zodl.)  Any  tube  made  of 
cemented  sand,  (c)  (Zodl.)  In  starfishes,  a  tube  having 
calcareous  particles  in  its  walls,  which  connects  the  oral 
water  tube  with  the  madreporic  plate. — Sand  viper.  (Zodl.) 
See  HoGNOSE  snake.  —  Sand  wasp  (Zodl.),  any  one  of  nu- 
merous species  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects  belonging  to  the 
families  Pompilidx  and  Sphe- 
gidve,  which  dig  burrows  in 
sand.  The  female  provisions 
the  nest  with  insects  or  spiders 
which  she  paralyzes  by  sting- 
ing, and  which  serve  as  food 
for  her  young. 

Sand  (sSnd),  V.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Sanded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Sanding.]  1.  To  sprinkle 
or  cover  with  sand. 

2.  To  drive  upon  the  sand. 
[06*.]  Burton. 

3.  To  bury  (oysters)  beneath  drifting  sand  or  mud. 

4.  To  mix  with  sand  for  purposes  of  fraud  ;  as,  to  sand 
sugar.     ICoUog.'i   . 

San'dal  (san'dal),  n.    Same  as  Sendal. 

Sails  of  silk  and  ropes  of  sandal.       Longfellow. 

San'dal, »■  Sandalwood.  "Fans 
of  sandal."  Tennyson. 

San'dal,  n.  [F.  sandale,  L.  san- 
dalium,  Gr.  <ra.vSd\i,oi',  dim.  of  adv- 
SaKov,  probably  from  Per.  sandal.'\ 
(a)  A  kind  of  shoe  consisting  of  a 
sole  strapped  to  the  foot ;  a  protec- 
tion for  the  foot,  covering  its  lower 
surface,  but  not  its  upper.  (6)  A 
kind  of  slipper,  (c)  An  overshoe 
with  parallel  openings  across  the 
instep. 

Ssn'daled  (sSn'dcld),  a.     1.  Wearing  sandals. 

The  measured  footfalls  of  his  sandaled  feet.    Longfellow. 

2.  Made  like  a  sandal. 

San-dal'i-form  (san-dal'I-fSrm),  a.  ISandal  +  -form.} 
(Boi.)  Shaped  like  a  sandal  or  slipper. 

San'dal-WOOd'  (sSn'dal-wood'),  n.  [F.  sandal,  san- 
!^l,iv,  Ar.  fandal,  or  6r.  o-dcraAov  ;  both  ultimately  fr. 
Skr.  candana.  Cf.  Sanders.]  {Boi.)  (a)  The  highly 
perfumed  yellowi-sh  heartwood  of  an  East  Indian  and 
Polynesian  tree  (Santahira  albvm),  and  of  several  other 
trees  of  the  same  genus,  as  the  Hawaiian  Santalvm  Frey- 
cine/ianum  and  S.  pyrularium,  the  Australian  S.  lalifo- 
lium,  etc.  The  name  is  extended  to  several  other  kinds  of 
fragrant  wood.  (6)  Any  tree  of  the  genus  Santalum,  or 
a  tree  which  yields  sanriaUvood.     (c)  The  red  wood  of  a 


Sand  Wasp  (Sphex  icJineumo- 
nea). 


One  form  of  Sandals, 
showing  method  of 
fastening. 


Sanderling  (Calidris  areTiaria). 


kind  of  buckthorn,  used  in  Russia  for  dyeing  leather 
{Ehamnus  Dahuricus). 

False  sandalwood,  the  fragrant  wood  of  several  trees  not 
of  the  genus  tantalum,  as  Ximenia  Americana,  Myo- 
poruiii  tenuifolium  of  Tahiti.  —  Ked  sandalwood,  a  heavj;, 
dark  red  dyewood,  being  the  heartwood  of  two  legumi- 
nous trees  of  India  (Plerocarpus  santalinus,  and  Adenan- 
thera  pavonina) ;  —  called  also  red  sanderswood,  Sanders 
or  Saunders,  and  rubywood. 

San'da-rach  )  (s5n'da-rak),   n.     [L.   sandaraca,   Gr. 

San'da-rac  )  aavSapano).}  1.  (Jl/j'n.)  Realgar;  red 
sulphide  of  arsenic.     [Archaic~\ 

2.  (Bol.  Chem.)  A  white  or  yellow  resin  obtained  from 
a  Barbary  tree  (Callitris  quadrivalvis  or  Thuya  arlicu- 
lata),  and  pulverized  for  pounce; — probably  so  called 
from  a  resemblance  to  the  mineral. 

Sand'bag'ger  (sSnd'bag'ger),  n.  An  assaulter  whose 
weapon  is  a  sand  bag.     See  Sand  bag,  under  Sand. 

Sand'-blind'  (-blind'),  a.  [For  sam  blind  half  blind ; 
AS.  sam-  half  (akin  to  semi-)  +  blind.']  Having  defect- 
ive sight ;  dim-sighted ;  purblind.  Shak. 

Sand'ed,  a.  1.  Covered  or  sprinkled  with  sand; 
sandy;  barren.  Thomson. 

2.  Marked  with  small  spots  ;  variegated  with  spots ; 
speckled ;  of  a  sandy  color,  as  a  hound.  Shak. 

3.  Short-sighted.     [I'rov.  Eng.} 
San'de-zna'ni-an  (san'de-ma'nT-an),  n.     {Eccl.  Hist.) 

A  follower  of  Robert  Sandeman,  a  Scotch  sectary  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     See  Glassite. 

San'de-ma'ni-au-ism  (-iz'm),  re.  The  faith  or  sys- 
tem of  tlie  Sandemanians.  A.  Fuller. 

San'der-llng  (sSn'der-ling),  n.  {Sand  -f-  -lirhg.  So 
called  because  it  obtains  its  food  by  searching  the  moist 
sands  of  the  seashore.] 
(Zodl.)  A  small  gray 
and  brown  sandpiper 
{Calidris  arenaria) 
very  common  on  sandy 
beaches  in  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia. 
Called  also  curwillet, 
sand  lark,  stint,  and 
ruddy  plover. 

San'ders  (-derz),  n. 
[See  Sandal.]  An  old 
name  of  sandalwood, 
now  applied  only  to 
th^  red  sandalwood.     See  xmder  Sandalwood. 

San'ders-blue'   (san'derz-blu'),  n.     See  Saundbes- 

BLUE. 

San'de-ver  (san'de-ver),  n.     See  Sandiver.     [Obs.} 

Sand'fish'  (sSnd'fish'),  re.  (Zodl.)  A  small  marine 
fish  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America  (TricAodora  tri- 
chodon)  which  buries  itself  in  the  sand. 

Sand'glass'  (-glas'),  re.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing time  by  the  running  of  sand.     See  Hoceglass. 

Sand'hill'er  (-htl'er),  re.  A  nickname  ^ven  to  any 
"  poor  white  "  living  in  the  pine  woods  which  cover  the 
sandy  hills  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.     [U.  S.} 

Sand'1-ness  (-I-nSs),  re.  The  quaUty  or  state  of  being 
sandy,  or  of  being  of  a  sandy  color. 

Sand'ish,  a.  Approaching  the  nature  of  sand  ;  loose  ; 
not  compact.     [OJs.]  Evelyn. 

San'dl-ver  (sSn'di-ver),  re.  [Perh.  fr.  OF.  sain  grease, 
fat  -{-  de  oi  -\-  verre  glass  (cf.  Saim),  or  fr.  F.  sel  de 
verre  sandiver.]  A  whitish  substance  which  is  cast  up, 
as  a  scum,  from  the  materials  of  glass  in  fusion,  and, 
floating  on  the  top,  is  skimmed  off ;  —  called  also  glass 
gall.     [Formerly  written  also  sandever.} 

II  San'dlx  (-diks),  re.  [L.  sandix,  sandyx,  vermilion, 
or  a  color  like  vermilion,  Gr.  o-wSif,  advSv^.}  A  kind  of 
minium,  or  red  lead,  made  by  calcining  carbonate  of 
lead,  but  inferior  to  true  minium.  [Written  also  san- 
dyx.}   \_Obs.} 

Sand'man'  (sSnd'mSn'),  re.  A  mythical  person  who 
makes  children  sleepy,  so  that  they  rub  their  eyes  as  if 
there  were  sand  in  them. 

Sand'neck'er  (-nek'er),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  European  floun- 
der (Nippoglossoides  limandoides) ;  —  called  also  rough 
dab,  long  fluke,  sand  fluke,  and  sand  sucker. 

Sand'pa'per  (-pa'per),  re.  Paper  covered  on  one  side 
with  sand  glued  fast,  —  used  for  smoothing  and  pohsh- 
ing. 

Sand'pa'per,  v.  t.  To  smooth  or  polish  with  sand- 
paper ;  as,  to  sandpaper  a  door. 

Sand'pi'per  (-pi'per),  re.  1.  (.^oot.)  Any  one  of  nu- 
merous species  of  small  limicoline  game  birds  belonging 
to  Tringa,  Actodromas,  Ereunetes,  and  various  allied 
genera  of  the  family  Tringidse. 

m^^  The  most  important  North  American  species  are 
the  pectoral  sandpiper  (Tringa  maculata),  called  also 
brownback,  grass  snipe,  and  jacksnipe ;  the  red-hacked, 
or  black-breasted,  sandpiper,  or  dunlin  (T. 
alpina) ;  the  purple  sandpiper  (T.  w.ariti- 
ma ;  the  red-breasted  sandpiper,  or  knot 
(T.  canuius) ;  the  semipahnated  sandpiper 
(Ereunetes  pusillus) ; 
the  spotted  sandpiper, 
or  teeter-tail  (Aciilis 
macnlaria) ;  the  bulT- 
breasted  sandpiper 
( Tryn gites  subrnflcol- 
lis),  and  the  Bartrami- 
an  sandpiper,  or  up- 
land plover.  See  under 
Upland.  Among  the 
European  species  are 
the  dunlin,  the  knot, 
tlie  rutf,  the  sander- 
ling, .and  the  common 
sandpiper  (Actitis,  or 
Tringoides,  hypoleimis),  called  also  fiddler,  peeper, 
pleeps,  weet-ioeet,  and  summer  .itiipe.  Some  of  the  small 
plovers  and  tattlers  are  also  caUed  sandiripers. 

2.  (Zodl.)  A  small  lamprey  eel ;  the  pride. 

Curlew  sandpiper.  See  under  Curlew.  —  Stilt  sandpiper. 
S"e  under  Stilt. 


Spotted  Sandpiper  (Actitis  macu- 
larid). 


Sand'plt'  (sSud'pif),  re.  A  pit  or  excavation  from 
which  sand  is  or  has  been  taken. 

San'dre  (sSn'der),  re.  (Zodl.)  A  Russian  fish  {Imcio- 
perca  sandre)  which  yields  a  valuable  oil,  called  sandre 
oil,  used  in  the  preparation  of  caviai'e. 

Sand'stone'  (sand'stou'),  re.  (Geol.)  A  rock  made  of 
sand  more  or  less  firmly  united.  Common  or  siliceous 
sandstone  consists  maiidy  of  quartz  sand. 

Ig^^  Different  names  are  appUed  to  the  various  kinds 
of  sandstone  according  to  theh'  composition ;  as,  granitic, 
argillaceous,  micaceous,  etc. 

Flexible  sandstone  (Min.),  the  finer-grained  variety  of 
itacolumite,  which  on  account  of  the  scales  of  mica  in  the 
lamination  is  ciuite  flexible.  —  Red  sandstone,  a  name  given 
to  two  extensive  series  of  British  rocks  in  which  red  sand- 
stones predominate,  one  below,  and  the  other  above,  the 
coal  measures.  These  were  formerly  known  as  the  Old 
and  the  New  Red  Sandstone  respectively,  and  the  former 
name  is  still  retained  for  the  group  preceding  the  Coal 
and  referred  to  the  Devonian  age,  but  the  term  New  Red 
Sandstone  is  now  little  used,  some  of  the  strata  being  re- 
garded as  Permian  and  the  remainder  as  Triassic.  See 
the  Chart  of  Geology. 

Sand'wicll  (-wTch  ;  277),  re.  [Named  from  the  Earl  ol 
Sandwich.}  Two  pieces  of  bread  and  butter  with  a  thin 
slice  of  meat,  cheese,  or  the  like,  between  them. 

Sand'wicll,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sandwiched  (-wTcht)  ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sandwiching.]  To  make  into  a  sandwich ; 
also,  figuratively,  to  insert  between  portions  of  some- 
thing dissimilar;  to  form  of  alternate  parts  or  things, 
or  alternating  layers  of  a  different  nature  ;  to  interlard. 

Sanfi'worm'  (-wfirm'),  re.  (Zodl.)  (a)  Any  one  of 
numerous  species  of  annelids  wliich  burrow  in  the  sand 
of  the  seashore,  (b)  Any  species  of  annelids  of  the  genus 
Sabellaria.  They  construct  firm  tubes  of  agglutinated 
sand  on  rocks  and  shells,  and  are  sometimes  destructive 
to  oysters,     (c)  The  chigoe,  a  species  of  flea. 

Sand'wort'  (-wflrf),  n.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Aretiaria,  low,  tufted  herbs  (order  Caryophyllacese). 

Sand'y  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Sandier  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Sandiest.]  [AS.  sandig.}  1.  Consisting  of,  abounding 
with,  or  resembling,  sand ;  full  of  sand ;  covered  or 
sprinkled  with  sand ;  as,  a  sandy  desert,  road,  or  soil. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  sand  ;  of  a  light  yellowish  red  color ; 
as,  sandy  hair. 

II  San'dyx  (sSn'dTks),  re.     [L.]    See  Sandix. 

Sane  (san),  a.  [L.  sanus ;  cf.  Gr.  <roo5,  awt,  safe, 
sound.  Cf .  Sound,  a.}  1.  Being  in  a  healthy  condition ; 
not  deranged ;  acting  rationally ;  —  said  of  the  mind. 

2.  Mentally  sound  ;  possessiug  a  rational  mind ;  hav- 
ing the  mental  faculties  in  such  condition  as  to  be  able 
to  anticipate  and  judge  of  the  effect  of  one's  actions  in 
an  ordinary  manner ;  —  said  of  persons. 

Syn.— Sound;  healthy;  underanged;  unbroken. 

Sane'ness,  re.    The  state  of  being  sane ;  sanity. 

Sang  (sang),  imp.  of  Sikg. 

II  San'ga  (sSn'ga),  )  re.  (.ZoS^)  The  Abyssinian  ox  (Bo«, 

San'gn  (sSn'gii),  (  or  Bibos,  Africanus),  noted  for 
the  great  length  of  its  horns.   It  has  a  hump  on  its  back. 

San'ga-ree'  (s5n'ga-re'),  re.  [Sp.  sangria,  lit.,  bleed- 
ing, from  sangre  blood,  L.  sanguis.}  Wine  and  water 
sweetened  and  spiced,  —  a  favorite  West  Indian  drink. 

II  Sang'-froid' (saN'f rwa'),  re.  [F.,  cold  blood.]  Free- 
dom from  agitation  or  excitement  of  mind ;  coolness  in 
trying  circumstances ;  indifference  ;  calmness.      Burke. 

San'gl-ac  (sSn'ji-Sk),  re.    See  Sanjak. 

San'graal'  (sSn'gral'),   )  re.    [See  Saint,  and  Grail.] 

San'gre-al  (sSn'gre-ol),  J  See  Holy  Grail,  under 
Grail. 

San-gulf'er-ous  (sSn-gwTfer-Ss),  a.  [L.  sanguis 
h\ooA -\- -ferous.}  (Physiol.)  Conveying  blood  ;  as,  san- 
guiferous vessels,  i.  e.,  the  arteries,  veins,  capillaries. 

San'gUi-fl-ca'tion  (sSn'gwT-fl-ka'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
sanguification.  See  Sanguity.]  (Physiol.)  The  produc- 
tion of  blood ;  the  conversion  of  the  products  of  digestion 
into  blood ;  hematosis. 

San'gui-fi'er  (san'gwi-fi'er),  re.  A  producer  of  blood, 

San-guil'lu-ous  ~(sSn-gwif'iii-iis),  a.  [L.  sanguis 
blood  -\-  fluere  to  flow.]     Flowing  or  running  with  blood. 

San'gui-fy  (san'gwi-fi),  v.  t.  [L.  sanguis  blood  -|- 
-fy :  cf .  F.  sanguifier.}    To  produce  blood  from. 

San-guig'e-nous  (sSn-gwTj'e-niis),  a.  [L.  sanguis 
-)-  -genous.}    Producing  blood  ;  as,  sanguigenous  food. 

San'gul-na'ceous  (-gwi-na'shus),  n.  Of  a  blood-red 
color  ;  sanguine. 

II  San'gui-na'ri-a  (s5n'gwT-na'ri-a),  re.     [NL.     See 
Sanguinary,  a.  &  re.]    1.  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  plants  of  the  Poppy  family 

ffi^^  Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  or 
bloodroot,  is  the  only  species.  It  has 
a  perennial  rootstock,  which  sends  up 
a  few  roundish  lobed  leaves  and  soli 
tary  white  blossoms  in  early  spring 
See  Bloodeoot. 

2.  The  rootstock  of  the  bloodroot, 
vised  in  medicine  as  an  emetic,  etc 

San'gui-na-ri-ly    (san'gwT-ut  ri- 

ly),  adv.    In  a  sanguinary  manner 
San'gui-na-ri-ness,  re.   The  qual 

ity  or  state  of  being  sanguinary. 

San'gui-na-ry  (-ry),  a.  [L.  san 
guinarius,  fr.  sanguis  blood :  of.  F 
sanguinaire.}  1.  Attended  with 
much  bloodshed ;  bloody ;  murder 
ous ;  as,  a  sanguinary  war,  contest, 
or  battle. 

We  may  not  propagate  religion  by  wars 
or  b.y  sfinguiiiarj/  persecutions  to  foice 
CODscienCGS.  Bacon. 

2.  Bloodthirsty  ;  cruel ;  eager  to  shed  blood. 

Ptissinn  .  .  .  makes  us  brutal  and  sawr;u!«a?-i/.    Broomo, 

Syn.  —  Bloody ;  murderous ;  bloodthirsty ;  cruel. 

San'gui-na-ry,  re.  [L.  herba  sanguinaria  an  herl 
that  stanches  blood :  cf.  P.  sanguinaire.  See  Sangui- 
nary, a.}    (Bot.)  (a)  The  yarrow,    (b)  The  Sanguinaria 


Sanguinaria. 


ale,   senate,   care,   am,   axm,   ask,   final,   all ;    eve,   event,   find,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    6bey,    drb,    odd ; 
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SAPONACEOUS 


San'gulne  (eSn'gwtn),  o.  [F.  sanguin,  L.  sangui- 
neus, fr.  sanguis  blood.  Cf.  Sanouineous.]  1.  Having 
the  color  of  blood  ;  red. 

Of  his  complexion  he  was  sanguine.  Chaucer. 

Like  to  that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe.     Milton. 

2.  Characterized  by  abundance  and  active  circulation 
of  blood ;  as,  a  sanguine  bodily  temperament, 

3.  Warm  ;  ardent ;  as,  a  sanguine  temper. 

4.  Anticipating  the  best ;  not  desponding ;  confident ; 
full  of  hope ;  as,  sanguine  of  success. 

Syn.  —  Warm ;  ardent ;  lively  ;  confident ;  hopeful. 
San'gulne,  n.     1.  Blood  color  ;  red.  Spenser. 

2.  Anything  of  a  blood-red  color,  as  cloth.     [06s.] 

In  sanguine  and  in  pes  he  clad  was  all.       Chaucer. 

3.  (Mill.)  Bloodstone. 

4.  Red  crayon.    See  the  Note  under  Crayon,  1. 
San'gulne,  v.  t.    To  stain  with  blood ;  to  impart  the 

color  of  blood  to  ;  to  ensanguine. 

San'gulne-less,  a.     Destitute  of  blood ;  pale.     [iJ.] 

San'guine-ly,  adv.     In  a  sanguine  manner. 

I  can  not  speculate  quite  so  sanguineJy  as  he  does.    Burke. 

San'gulne-ness,  n.     The  quaUty  of  being  sanguine. 

San-guln'e-OUS  (sSn-gwTn'e-us),  a.  [L.  sanguineus. 
See  Sanguine.]     1.  Abounding  with  blood ;  sanguine. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  blood ;  bloody ;  constituting 
blood.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  Blood-red  ;  crimson.  Keats. 
San-guln'1-ty  (-I-tJ),  n.     The  quality  of  being  san- 
guine ;  sanguineness.     t-'^.]  Swift. 

San'gul-nlv'0-rous  (sSn'gwI-ntv'S-rils),  a.  [L.  san- 
guis -\-  vorare  to  devourj     Subsisting  on  blood. 

San-guln'O-len-cy  (san-gwTn'S-len-sy),  n.  The  state 
of  being  sanguinolent,  or  bloody. 

San-guin'0-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  sanguinolentus,  from 
sanguis  blood  :  cf.  F.  sanguinolent.'^  Tinged  or  mingled 
with  blood ;  bloody  ;  as,  sanguinolent  sputa. 

San'gul-SUge  (sSn'gwI-suj),  n.  [L.  sanguisuga; 
sanguis  blood  -{-  sugere  to  suck.]  \Zo'6l.)  A  blood- 
Bucker,  or  leech. 

San-gulv'o-rous  (sSn-gwTv'o-riSs),  a.  [L.  sanguis 
blood  -\-  vorare  to  devour.]  (Zo'dl.)  Subsisting  upon 
blood ;  —  said  of  certain  blood-sucking  bats  and  other 
animals.    See  Vampike. 

San'he-dlln  (sSn'he-drTn),     )  n.  [Heb.  sanhedrin,  fr. 

San'he-drlm  (sSn'he-drTm),  )  Gr.  crvviSpiOv ;  avv 
with  -)-  eSpa  a  seat,  fr.  e^eaSai  to  sit.  See  Sit.]  {Jew- 
ish Antiq.)  The  great  coimcil  of  the  Jews,  which  con- 
sisted of  seventy  members,  to  whom  the  high  priest  was 
added.    It  had  jurisdiction  of  religious  matters. 

San'he-drlst  (-drfst),  n.  A  member  of  the  Sanhe- 
drin. Schaeffer  (Lange's  Com.). 

II  San1ll-ta  (s5n'hT-ta),  n.  [Skr.  samhita,  properly, 
combination.]  A  collection  of  Vedic  hymns,  songs,  or 
verses,  forming  the  first  part  of  each  Veda. 

San'1-Cle  (sin'l-k'l),  n.  [F.,  from  Li.  sanare  to  heal.] 
{Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  umbelliferous  genuB  Sanicula, 
reputed  to  have  healing  powers. 

San'1-dlne  (s$n'T-dTn),  n.  [Gr.  erai'iy,  -I'Sot,  a  board. 
Bo  called  in  allusion  to  the  tabular  crystals.]  (Min.)  A 
variety  of  orthoclase  feldspar  common  in  certain  erup- 
tive rocks,  as  trachyte;  —  called  also  glassy  feldspar. 

II  Sa'ni-es  (sa'nl-ez),  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  A  thin,  serous 
fluid  commonly  discharged  from  ulcers  or  foul  wounds. 

Sa'nl-OUS  (-iis),  a.  [L.  saniosus,  fr.  sanies:  cf.  F. 
sanieux.']  1.  (Med.)  Pertaining  to  sanies,  or  partaking 
of  its  nature  and  appearance ;  thin  and  serous,  with  a 
Blight  bloody  tinge  ;  as,  the  sanious  matter  of  an  ulcer. 

2.  (Med.)  Discharging  sanies ;  as,  a  iararoMi  ulcer. 

San'1-ta'rl-an  (sSn'I-ta'rt-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
health,  or  the  laws  of  health  ;  sanitary. 

San'1-ta'rl-an,  n.  An  advocate  of  sanitary  measures ; 
one  especially  interested  or  versed  in  sanitary  measures. 

San'1-ta-rlst  (sSn'I-ta-rtst),  n.     A  sanitarian. 

San'1-ta'ri-um  (-ta'ri-iim),  n.  [NL.  See  Sanitary.] 
A  health  station  or  retreat ;  a  sanatorium.  "  A  sanita- 
rium for  troops."  L.  Oliphant. 

San'1-ta-ry  (sSn'I-tfi-rj^),  a.  [L.  sanitas  health  :  cf. 
F.  sanitaire.  Sse  Sanity.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  health  ; 
designed  to  secure  or  preserve  health ;  relating  to  the 
preservation  or  restoration  of  health  ;  hygienic ;  as,  san- 
itary regulations.     See  the  Note  under  Sanatory. 

Sanitary  CommlBslan.    See  under  Commission. 

San'l-ta'tlon  (-ta'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  rendering  san- 
itary ;  the  science  of  sanitary  conditions ;  the  preserva- 
tion of  health ;  the  use  of  sanitary  measures  ;  hygiene. 

How  much  sanitation  has  advanced  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. H.  Hartshorne. 

San'l-ty  (sSn'I-tJ^),  re.  [L.  sanitas,  from  sanus  sound, 
healthy.  See  Sane.]  The  condition  or  quality  of  being 
sane  ;  soundness  or  health  of  body  or  mind,  especially  of 
the  mind ;  saneness. 

San'jak  (sSn'jSk^,  n.  [Turk,  sanjag.^  A  district  or 
a  subdivision  of  a  vilayet.      {^Turkey} 

Sank  (sSnk),  imp.  of  Sink. 

II  Sank'ha  (sSnk'hA),  re.  [Skr.  gankha  a  shell.]  A 
chank  sliell  ( Turbinella  pyrum) ;  also,  a  shell  bracelet  or 
necklace  made  in  India  from  the  chank  shell. 

II  Sankh'ya  (sank'ya),  n.  A  Hindoo  system  of  phi- 
losophy which  refers  all  things  to  soul  and  a  rootless 
germ  called  prakriti,  consisting  of  three  elements,  good- 
ness, passion,  and  darkness.  Wfiitworth. 

San'nop  (sSn'uSp),  n.    Same  as  Sannup.      Bancroft. 

San'nup  (-ntip),  n.  A  male  Indian ;  a  brave ;  — cor- 
relative of  sgjiaw. 

San'ny  (sSu'ny),  n.    The  sandpiper.     IProv.  Eng.'] 

II  Sans  (saN;  E.  sitnz),  prep.  [F.,  from  L.  sine  with- 
out.] Witliout ;  deprived  or  destitute  of.  Rarely  used 
as  an  English  word.     "  Sans  fail."  Chaucer. 

Sana  teeth,  Sana  eyes,  suns  taste,  sans  everything.     Shak. 

San'scrit  (san'skrtt),  n.    See  Sanskrit. 

II  Sans'-CU'lottO'  (F.  saN'ku'lfit' ;  E.  sSnz'kiS-lQt'),  n. 
[F.,  without  breeclies.]     1.  A  follow  without  breeches  ; 


a  ragged  fellow ;  — a  name  of  reproach  given  in  the  first 
French  revolution  to  the  extreme  republican  party,  who 
rejected  breeches  as  an  emblem  peculiar  to  the  upper 
classes  or  aristocracy,  and  adopted  pantaloons. 

2.  Hence,  an  extreme  or  radical  repubhcan ;  a  violent 
revolutionist ;  a  Jacobin. 

Sans'-CU-lOt'tlC  (sSnz'kii-lBt'tTk),  a.  Pertaining  to, 
or  involving,  sans-culottism  ;  radical ;  revolutionary  ; 
Jacobinical.  Carlyle. 

Sans'-CU-lot'tlsm  (-ttz'm),  ».  [F.  sans-culottisme.'] 
Extreme  republican  principles ;  the  principles  or  prac- 
tice of  the  sans-cidoltes. 

San'Skrit  (san'skrTt),  re.  [Skr.  Samskrta  the  Sanskrit 
language,  literally,  the  perfect,  polished,  or  classical 
language,  fr.  samskrta  prepared,  wrought,  made,  excel- 
lent, perfect ;  sam  together  (akin  to  E.  same)  -\-  krla 
made.  See  Same,  Create.]  [Written  also  Sanscrit.l 
The  ancient  language  of  the  Hindoos,  long  since  obsolete 
in  vernacular  use,  but  preserved  to  the  present  day  as 
the  literary  and  sacred  dialect  of  India.  It  is  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  Persian,  and  to  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe,  classical  and  modern,  and  by  its  more  perfect 
preservation  of  the  roots  and  forms  of  the  primitive  lan- 
guage from  which  they  are  all  descended,  is  a  most  im- 
portant assistance  in  determming  their  history  and  rela- 
tions.   Cf.  Prakrit,  and  Veda. 

San'skrlt,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sanskrit ;  written 
in  Sanskrit ;  as,  a  Sanskrit  dictionary  or  inscription. 

San-Skrlt'lc  (sSn-skrtt'ik),  a.     Sanskrit. 

San'skrlt-lst,  re.     One  versed  in  Sanskrit. 

II  Sans'-SOU'cl'  (saN'soo'se'),  adv.  [F.]  Without 
care  ;  free  and  easy. 

San'tal  (sSn'tSl),  n.  [SareZalum  +  piperonaZ.]  (Chem.) 
A  colorless  crystalline  substance,  isomeric  with  piper- 
onal,  but  having  weak  acid  properties.  It  is  extracted 
from  sandalwood. 

San'ta-Ia'ceous  (-ta-la'shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  natural  order  of  plants  (Santalacese),  of  which 
the  genus  Santalum  is  the  type,  and  which  includes  the 
buffalo  nut  and  a  few  other  North  American  plants,  and 
many  peculiar  plants  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

San-tal'lc  (sSn-tSl'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  obtained  from,  sandalwood  (Santalum) ;  — used  specif- 
ically to  designate  an  acid  obtained  as  a  resinous  or  red 
crystalline  dyestuff,  which  is  called  also  santalin. 

San'ta-lln  (s5n'ta-lTn),  re.  \Ci.¥.  santaline.']  (Chem.) 
Santalic  acid.     See  Santalic. 

II  San'ta-lum  (-liim),  re.  [NL.  See  Sandalwood.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  trees  with  entire  opposite  leaves  and 
small  apetalous  fiowers.  There  are  less  than  a  dozen 
species,  occurring  from  India  to  Australia  and  the  Pa- 
cific Islands.    See  Sandalwood. 

San'tees'  (sSn'tez'),  re.  pi.;  sing.  Santee  (-te'). 
(Ethnol.)  One  of  the  seven  confederated  tribes  of  In- 
dians belonging  to  the  Sioux,  or  Dakotas. 

San'ter  (sSu'ter),  D.  i.     See  Saunter. 

II  San'ton  (sSu'ton),  n.  [Sp.  santon,  augmented  fr. 
santo  holy,  L.  sanctus.']  A  Turkish  saint ;  a  kind  of  der- 
vish, regarded  by  the  people  as  a  saint ;  also,  a  hermit. 

San'tO-nate  (sSn't6-nat),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  san- 
tonic  acid. 

San-ton'lc  (sSn-ton'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  designating,  an  acid  (distinct  from  santoninic  acid) 
obtained  from  santonin  as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

San'tO-nln  (sSn't6-nTn),  re.  [L.  heria  santonica,  a 
kind  of  plant,  fr.  Santoni  a  people  of  Aquitania ;  cf.  Gr. 
aavToviov  :  cf.  P.  santonine.^  (Chem.)  A  white  crystal- 
line substance  having  a  bitter  taste,  extracted  from  the 
buds  of  levant  wormseed  and  used  as  an  anthelmintic. 
It  occasions  a  peculiar  temporary  color  blindness,  caus- 
ing objects  to  appear  as  if  seen  through  a  yellow  glass. 

San'tO-nln'ate  (-ntn'at),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  santo- 
ninic acid. 

San'tO-nln'lc  (-nln'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  santonin  ;  —  used  specifically  to  designate  an  acid  not 
known  in  the  free  state,  but  obtained  in  its  salts. 

II  Sa'O  (sa'o),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  marine  annelid  of  the 
genus  Hyalinceda,  «specially  H.  tubicola  of  Europe, 
which  inhabits  a  transparent  movable  tube  resembling  a 
quill  in  color  and  texture. 

Sap  (s5p),  re,  [AS.  sxp  ;  akin  to  OHG.  saf,  G.  saft, 
Icel.  safi ;  of  uncertain  origin ;  possibly  akin  to  L.  sa- 
pere  to  taste,  to  be  wise,  sapa  must  or  new  wine  boiled 
thick.  Cf.  Sapid,  Sapient.]  1.  The  juice  of  plants  of 
any  kind,  especially  the  ascending  and  descending  juices 
or  circulating  fluid  essential  to  nutrition. 

11^°'  The  ascending  is  the  crude  sap,  the  assimilation 
of  which  takes  place  in  the  leaves,  when  it  becomes  the 
elaborated  sap  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

2.  The  sapwood,  or  alburnum,  of  a  tree. 

3.  A  simpleton  ;  a  saphead  ;  a  milksop.     [Slangl 

Sap  baU  (Bot.),  any  large  fungus  of  the  genus  Pols^o- 
rus.  See  Polyporus.  —  Sap  green,  a  dull  light  green  pig- 
ment prepared  from  the  juice  of  the 
ripe  berries  of  the  Rhamnus  caihar- 
ticus,  or  buckthorn.  It  is  used  espe- 
cially by  water-color  artists.  —  Sap 
rot,  the  dry  rot.  See  under  Dry.  — 
Sap  Backer  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  several 
species  of  small  American  wood- 
peckers of  the  genus  Sphijrnpicus, 
especially  the  yellow-bellied  wood- 
pecker (S.  varius)  of  tlie  Eastern 
United  States.  They  are  so  named 
because  they  puncture  the  bark  of 
trees  and  feed  upon  the  sap.  The 
name  is  loosely  applied  to  other 
woodpeckers.  —  Sap  tube  (Hot.),  a 
vessel  that  convoys  sap. 

Sap,  V.  t.  [imp.  ifc  p.  p.  Sapped 
(sSpt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sapping.] 
[F.  saper  (cf.  Sp.  sapar,  It.  aip- 
pare),  fr.  sape  a  sort  of  scyfclie,  LL. 
siippa  a  sort  of  mattock.]  1.  To 
subvert     by    digging     or    wearing 


Suckc 

cus  varius).' 


away ;  to  mine ;  to  undermine  ;  to  destroy  the  founda- 
tion of. 

Nor  safe  their  dwellings  were,  for  sapped  by  floods, 

Their  houses  fell  upon  their  household  gods.  Bryden. 

2.  (Mil.)  To  pierce  with  saps. 

3.  To  make  unstable  or  infirm ;  to  unsettle ;  to  weaken. 

King  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind.        Tennyson. 

Sap  (s5p),  V.  i.     To  proceed  by  mining,  or  by  secretly 

undermining ;  to  execute  saps.  W.  P.  Craighill. 

Both  assaults  are  carried  on  by  sapping.  Tatler 

Sap,  re.  (Mil.)  A  narrow  ditch  or  trench  made  from 
the  foremost  parallel  toward  the  glacis  or  covert  way  of 
a  besieged  place  by  digging  under  cover  of  gabions,  etc. 

Sap  fagot  (Mil.),  a  fascine  about  three  feet  long,  used, 
in  sapping,  to  close  the  crevices  between  the  gabions  be- 
fore the  parapet  is  made. —  Sap  roller  (Mil.),  a  large  ga- 
bion, six  or  seven  feet  long,  filled  with  fascines,  which  the 
sapper  sometimes  rolls  along  before  him  for  protection 
from  the  fire  of  an  enemy. 

Sap'a-dillo  (sSp'a-dTl'lS),  re.     See  Sapodilla. 

Sap'a-jO  (sSp'a-jo),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  The_sapajou. 

Sap'a-]oa  (sSp'a-joo;  F.  sa'pa'zhob'),  re.  [F.  sapa- 
jou,  sajou,  Braz.  sajuassu.1  (Zo- 
ol.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of 
South  American  monkeys  of  the 
genus  Cebus,  having  long  and 
prehensile  tails.  Some  of  the 
species  are  called  also  capuchins. 
The  bonnet  sapajou  (C  subcris- 
tatus),  the  golden-handed  sapajou 
(C.  chrysopus),  and  the  white- 
throated  sapajou  (C.  hypoleucus) 
are  well  known  species.  See  Cap- 
uchin. 

Sa-pan'    wood'  (sa-p5n' 

weSd').     \M.a\3.y  sapang.^  (Bot.)     Yellow-breasted    Sana- 
A  dyewood  yielded  by  C^salpMa       C^'^'^J^ZLT  ^ 
Sappan,  a  thorny  leguiainous  tree 

of  Southern  Asia  and  the  neighboring  islands.     It  is  the 
original  Brazil  wood.     [Written  also  sappan  wood.'] 

Sap'iUl  (sSp'ful),  a.     Abounding  in  sap  ;  sappy. 

Sapliead'  (-hid'),  re.  A  weak-minded,  stupid  fellow  j 
a  milksop.     [Low] 

Sa-phe'nOUS  (sa-fe'niis),  a.  [Gr.  <Ta(j>iQs  manifest.] 
(Anat.)  (a)  Manifest;  —  applied  to  the  two  principal 
superficial  veins  of  the  lower  limb  of  man.  (V)  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  in  the  region  of,  the  saphenous  veins  ;  as, 
the  saphenous  nerves  ;  the  saphenous  opening,  an  open- 
ing in  the  broad  fascia  of  the  thigh  through  which  the 
internal  saphenous  veui  passes. 

Sap'id  (sSp'Id),  a.  [L.  sapidus,  fr.  sapere  to  taste  :  cf. 
F.  sapide.  See  Sapient,  Savor.]  Having  the  power  of 
affecting  the  organs  of  taste ;  possessing  savor,  or  flavor. 

Camels,  to  make  the  water  sapid,  do  raise  the  mud  with  their 
feet.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sa-pid'1-ty  (64-pTd'i-ty),  re.     [Cf.  F.  sapidite.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  sapid  ;  taste ;  savor ;  savoriness. 

Whether  one  kind  of  sajndity  is  more  effective  than  another. 

M.  S.  Lamson. 

Sap'ld-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  sapid  ;  sapidity. 
When  the  Israelites  fancied  the  sapidness  and  relish  of  the 
fleshpots,  they  longed  to  taste  and  to  return.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Sa'pl-ence  (sa'pl-ens),  n.  [L.  sapientia:  cf.  F.  sa- 
pience. See  Sapient.]  The,  quaUty  of  being  sapient ; 
wisdom;  sageness;  knowledge.  Cowper. 

Woman,  if  I  might  sit  beside  your  feet, 

And  glean  your  scattered  sapience.      Tennyson. 

Sa'pi-ent  (-ent),  a.    [L.  sapiens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  sa- 
pere to  taste,  to  have  sense,  to  know.     See  Sage,  a.] 
Wise  ;  sage ;  discerning  ;  —  often  in  irony  or  contempt. 
Where  the  sapient  king 
Held  dalliance  with  his  fair  Egyptian  spouse.    21iJton. 

Syn.  —  Sage  ;  sagacious ;  knowing ;  vrise  ;  discerning. 

Sa'pl-en'tlal  (-Sn'shal),  a.  [L.  sapientialis.]  Having 
or  affording  wisdom.  —  Sa'pl-en'tial-ly,  adv. 

The  sapiential  books  of  the  Old  [Testament].  Jer.  Taylor. 

Sa'pl-en'tious  (-shiSs),  a.    Sapiential.     [06«.] 

Sa'pl-ent-lze,  v.  t.  To  make  sapient.   [iJ.]   Coleridge. 

Sa'pl-ent-ly  (sa'pT-ent-ly),  adv.    In  a  sapient  manner. 

Sap'ln-da'ceous  (siSp'in-da'shfis),  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  order  of  trees  and  shrubs  (Sapindacese), 
including  the  (typical)  genus  Sapindus,  the  maples,  the 
margosa,  and  about  seventy  other  genera. 

II  Sa-pln'dUB  (s4-pln'dus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  sapo  soap 
-|-  Indicus  Indian.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical trees  with  pinnate  leaves  and  pnuieled  flowers. 
The  fruits  of  some  species  are  used  instead  of  soap,  and 
their  round  black  seeds  are  made  into  necklaces. 

Sap'less  (sSp'lSs),  a.     1.  Destitute  of  sap  ;  not  juicy. 

2.  Fig.  :  Dry ;  old ;  husky  ;  withered  ;  spiritless.    "  A 

somewhat  sapless  womanhood."  Loioell. 

Now  sapless  on  the  verge  of  death  he  stands.      Drijden. 

Sap'Ung  (-ling),  re.     A  young  tree.  Shak. 

Sap'o-du'ia  (siJp'S-dTI'la),  re.  [Sp.  znpote,  sapotillo, 
zapotillo, 'M.exican  cochif-capiotl.  Cf.  Safota.]  (Bot.)  A 
tall,  evergreen,  tropical  American  tree  (AchnisSapola); 
also,  its  edible  fruit,  tlie  sapodilla  plum.  [Written  also 
supndiHo,  sappndillo,  snpjindilla,  and  zupotiUa.'] 

Sapodilla  plum  (Bot.),  the  fruit  of  Achras  Sapota.  It  Ib 
about  tlio  size  of  an  oroiuary  quince,  having  a  rough,  brit- 
tle, dull  brown  rind,  the  flesh  beinp  of  a  dirty  yellowish 
white  color,  very  soft,  and  deliciou.sly  sweot.  Called 
also  nasclierry.  It  is  eatable  only  when  it  begins  to  be 
spotted,  and  is  much  used  in  desserts. 

Sa-pog'e-nln  (sA-p5j'c-nTn),  n.  [Sn^ionin  +  -gen  -\- 
-»«.]  (Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  substance  obtained 
by  the  decomposition  of  saponin. 

Sap'o-na'ceous  (sitp'S-im'shtis),  a.  [L.  sapo,  -onis, 
soap,  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  aJtin  to  E.  soaj'.  See  Soap.] 
Ri'sombling  soap  ;  liuvuig  the  qualities  of  soap  ;  soapy. 

(J^g^  Saiwiiaceoiis  bodies  are  compounds  of  iin  acid 
and  a  base,  and  are  in  reality  a  kind  of  salt. 
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SAPONACITY 

Sap'O-nao'l-ty  (saj/o-nSs'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  saponaceous. 

Sap'O-na-ry  (s5p'o-na-ry),  a.     Saponaceous.       Boyle. 

Sa-pon'i-fi'a-ble  (sa-pon'i-fi'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
conversion  into  soap ;  as,  a  saponiflable  substance. 

Sa-poa'i-fl-ca'tion  (sa-pon'i-f I-ka'shiin),  n.  [Of.  F. 
saponification.  See  Saponify.]  Ttie  act,  process,  or 
result,  of  soap  making ;  conversion  into  soap ;  specific- 
ally ( Chem. ),  the  decomposition  of  fats  and  other  ethe- 
real salts  by  alkalies ;  as,  the  saponification  of  ethyl 
acetate. 

Sa-pon'i-fi'er  (sa-pSn'T-fl'er),  n.  (Chem.)  That  which 
saponifies  ;  any  reagent  used  to  cause  saponification. 

Sa-pon'1-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Saponified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Saponifying  (-fl'ing).]  [L.  sapo,  -onis, 
soap  -f-  -fy;  cf.  F.  sapoyiifier.']  To  convert  into  soap, 
as  tallow  or  any  fat;  hence  (Chem.),  to  subject  to  any 
similar  process,  as  that  which  ethereal  salts  undergo  in 
decomposition  ;  as,  to  saponify  ethyl  acetate. 

Sap'0-nin  (sSp'o-ntn),  n.  [L.  sapo,  -onis,  soap  :  cf. 
F.  sapo7iine.1  {Chem.)  A  poisonous  glucoside  found  in 
many  plants,  as  in  the  root  of  soapwort  (Saponaria),  in 
the  bark  of  soap  bark  (Quillaia),  etc.  It  is  extracted  as 
a  white  amorphous  powder,  which  occasions  a  soapy 
lather  in  solution,  and  produces  a  local  anaesthesia.  For- 
merly called  also  siruthiin,  quillaiin,  senegin,  polygalic 
acid,  etc.  By  extension,  any  one  of  a  group  of  related 
bodies  of  which  saponin  proper  is  the  type. 

Sap'O-nite  (-nit),  n.  [Sw.  saponit,  fr.  L.  sapo,  -onis, 
soap.]  (Min.)  A  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia  and  alu- 
mina. It  occurs  in  soft,  soapy,  amorphous  masses,  filling 
veins  in  serpentine  and  cavities  in  trap  rock. 

Sap'0-nul  (sap'o-nul),  n.  [F.  saponule,  fr.  L.  sapo, 
-onis,  soap.]  (Old  Chem.)  A  soapy  mixture  obtained  by 
treating  an  essential  oil  with  an  alkali ;  hence,  any  simi- 
lar compound  of  an  essential  oil.  [Written  also  sapo- 
nule.']    \_Obs.'] 

II  Sa'por  (sa'pSr),  n.  [L.  See  Savoe.]  Power  of  af- 
fecting the  organs  of  taste ;  savor  ;  flavor ;  taste. 

There  is  some  sapor  in  all  aliments.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sap'O-rlf'Ic  (sSp'o-rlf'ik),  a.  [L.  sapor  taste  +  fa- 
cere  to  make.]  Having  the  power  to  produce  the  sensa- 
tion of  taste  ;  producing  taste,  flavor,  or  relish. 

Sap'0-ros'l-ty  (-rSs'I-ty),  re.  The  quality  of  a  body 
by  which  it  excites  the  sensation  of  taste. 

Sap'O-rous  (s5p'o-rus),  a.  [L.  saporus  that  relishes 
well,  savory,  fr.  sapor  taste.]  Having  flavor  or  taste  ; 
yielding  a  taste.     [J?.]  Bailey. 

Sa-po'ta  (sa-po'ta),  n.  [NL.,  from  Sp.  sapote,  zapote. 
See  Sapodilla.]     (Bot.)  The  sapodilla. 

Sap'O-ta'ceOUS  (sSp'o-ta'shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  natnral  order  (Sapotacese)  of  (mostly  trop- 
ical) trees  and  shrubs,  including  the  star  apple,  the  Lu- 
cuma,  or  natural  marmalade  tree,  the  gutta-percha  tree 
(Isonandra),  and  the  Indian  mahwa,  as  well  as  the  sapo- 
dilla, or  sapota,  after  which  the  order  is  named. 

Sap-pan'    wood'  (sSp-pSn'  wood')-     Sapan  wood. 

Sap'pare  (sap'pSr),  re.  [F.  sappare;  —  so  called  by 
Saussure.]     (i)/m. )  Kyanite.     [Written  also  sa/ipar.] 

Sap'per  (sSp'per),  re.  [Cf.  F.  sapeur.']  One  who  saps  ; 
specifically  (Mil.),  one  who  is  employed  in  working  at 
saps,  building  and  repairing  fortifications,  and  the  like. 

Sai/phlc  (sSf'Tk),  a.  [L.  Sapphicus,  Gr.  2a7rc^iK05,  fr. 
'S,a.T!<l>oi  Sappho.]  1.  01  or  pertaining  to  Sappho,  the 
Grecian  poetess ;  as,  Sapphic  odes ;  Sapphic  verse. 

2.  (Pros.)  Belonging  to,  or  in  the  manner  of,  Sappho ; 
—  said  of  a  certain  kind  of  verse  reputed  to  have  been 
invented  by  Sappho,  consisting  of  five  feet,  of  which  the 
first,  fourth,  and  fifth  are  trochees,  the  second  is  a  spon- 
dee, and  the  third  a  dactyl. 

Sap'phlc,  re.     (Pros.)  A  Sapphic  verse. 

Sap'phlre  (sSf'ir  or  -er;  277),  n.  [OE.  saphir,  F. 
saphir,  L.  sapphirus,  Gr.  <Ta.7r<j)ei.pB;,  of  Oriental  origin ; 
cf.  Heb.  sapplr.]  1.  (Min.)  Native  alumina  or  alumin- 
ium sesquioxide,  AI2O3 ;  corundum ;  esp.,  the  blue  trans- 
parent variety  of  corundum,  highly  prized  as  a  gem. 

Of  rubies,  sapphires,  and  of  pearles  white.    Chaticer. 

(E^^  Sapphire  occurs  in  hexagonal  crystals  and  also  in 
granular  and  massive  forms.  The  name  sapphire  is  usu- 
ally restricted  to  the  blue  crystals,  while  the  bright  red 
crystals  are  called  Oriental  rubies  (see  under  Ruby),  the 
amethystine  variety  Oriental  amethyst  (see  under  Ame- 
thyst), and  the  dull  massive  varieties  corundum  (a  name 
which  IS  also  used  as  a  general  term  to  include  all  varie- 
ties).    See  COBUNDDM. 

2.  The  color  of  the  gem  ;  bright  blue. 

3.  (Zool. )  Any  humming  bird  of  the  genus  Sylocha- 
ris,  native  of  South  America.  The  throat  and  breast  are 
usually  bright  blue. 

Star  sapphire,  or  Aaterlated  eapphire  (Min.),  a  kind  of 
sapphire  which  exhibits  asterism. 

Sap'phlre,  a.  Of  cr  resembling  sapphire ;  sapphir- 
ine  ;  blue.     "  The  sapphire  blaze."  Gray. 

Sap'phlr-lne  (saf'er-in),  a.  Resembling  sapphire; 
made  of  sapphire  ;  having  the  color,  or  any  quality,  of 
sapphire.     "^'appAi'riree  degree  of  hardness."        Boyle. 

Sap'phO  (saf'o),  re.  [See  Sapphic.]  (Zool.)  Any  one 
of  several  species  of 
brilliant  South  Ameri- 
can humming  birds  of 
the  genus  Sappho,  hav- 
ing very  bright-colored 
deeply  forked  tails  ;  —  called 
also  fireiail. 

Sap'pl-nes3  (sSp'pT-nes), 
re.  The  quality  of  being  sap- 
py ;  juiciness. 

Sap'po-dil'la  (sSp'pS-dil'- 

la),  re.     (Bot.)  See  Sapodilla. 

Sap'py  (sap'py),  a.  [Corn- 
par.  Sappiek  (-pi-er) ;  superl. 
Sappiest.]      [From  1st  Sap.] 

1.  Abounding  with  sap  ;  full  of  sap ;  juicy  ;  succulent. 


Sappho  (.Sappho  spar- 
ganura). 
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2.  Hence,  young  ;  not  firm ;  weak ;  feeble. 

When  he  had  passed  this  weak  and  sappy  age.    Hayward. 

3.  Weak  in  intellect.     [Loic~\ 

4.  (Bot.)  Abounding  in  sap  ;  resembling,  or  consisting 
largely  of,  sapwood. 

Sap'py  (sap'py),  a.  [Written  also  sapy.]  [Cf.  L. 
sapere  to  taste.]     Musty  ;  tainted.     [06«.] 

Sa-proph'a-gan  (sa-prof 'a-gan),  re.  [Gr.  o-oirpos  rot- 
ten-\- ^ayeiv  to  eat:  cf.  F.  saprophage.']  (Zool.)  One 
of  a  tribe  of  beetles  which  feed  upon  decaying  animal 
and  vegetable  substances ;  a  carrion  beetle. 

Sa-proph'a-gOUS  (-gtis),  a.  (Zool.)  Feeding  on  car- 
rion. 

Sap'ro-phyte  (s5p'ro-fit),  re.  [Gr.  cra7rpd9  rotten  -f 
(^VTov  a  plant.]  (Bot.)  Any  plant  growing  on  decayed 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  as  most  fungi  and  some 
flowering  plants  with  no  green  color,  as  the  Indian  pipe. 

Sap'ro-phyt'lc  (-flt'Ik),  a.  Feeding  or  growing  upon 
decaying  animal  or  vegetable  matter ;  pertaining  to  a 
saprophyte  or  the  saprophytes. 

Sap'sa-gO  (sSp'sa^go),  re.  [G.  schabzieger  ;  schaben 
to  shave,  to  scrape  +  zieger  a  sort  of  whey.]  A  kind  of 
Swiss  cheese,  of  a  greenish  color,  flavored  with  melilot. 

Sap'skull'  (-skul'),  re.     A  saphead.     [Lowl 

Sap'U-ca'ia  (sSp'u-ka'ya  ;  Pg.  sa'p68-ka'ya),  re.  [Pg. 
sapucaya.']  (Bot.)  A  Brazilian  tree.  See  Lecythis,  and 
Monkey-pot.     [Written  also  sapucaya."] 

Sapncaia  not  (Bot.),  the  seed  of  the  sapucaia ;  —  called 
also  paradise  nut. 

Sap'WOOd'  (sSp'woSd'),  n.  (Bot.)  The  alburnum,  or 
part  of  the  wood  of  any  exogenous  tree  next  to  the  bark, 
being  that  portion  of  the  tree  through  which  the  sap 
flows  most  freely ;  —  distinguished  from  heartwood. 

Sar'a-ba-lte  (sar'a-ba-it),  n.  [LL.  Sarabditae,  pi.] 
(Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  certain  vagrant  or  heretical  Oriental 
monks  in  the  early  church. 

Sar'a-band  (-bSnd),  re.  [F.  sarabande,  Sp.  zarabanda, 
fr.  Per.  serbend  a  song].  A  slow  Spanish  dance  of  Sara- 
cenic origin,  to  an  air  in  triple  time ;  also,  the  air  itself. 

She  has  brought  us  the  newest  saraband  from  the  court  of 
Queen  Mab.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sar'a-cen  (-sen),  n.  [L.  Saracenus,  perhaps  fr.  Ar. 
sharqi,  pi.  sharqim.  Oriental,  Eastern,  fr.  sharaqa  to 
rise,  said  of  the  sun  :  cf.  F.  sarrasin.  Cf.  Sakcenet, 
Saheasin,  Sirocco.]  Anciently,  an  Arab ;  later,  a  Mus- 
sulman ;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  common  term  among 
Christians  in  Europe  for  a  Mohammedan  hostile  to  the 
crusaders. 

Saracens'  consonnd  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  ragwort  (Senecio 
Saracenicus),  anciently  used  to  heal  wounds. 

Sar'a-cen'ic  (-sen'ik),     )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Sar'a-cen'ic-al  (-i-kal),  j  Saracens  ;  as,  Saracenic 
architecture.     ^^  Saracenic  music."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sar'a-Sln  (sar'a-sTn),  re.     (Arch.)  See  Saeeasin. 

II  Sa'ras-Wa'tl  (sa'ras--wa'te),  re.  [Skr.  Sarasvati."] 
(Hind.  Myth.)  The  sakti  or  wife  of  Brahma;  the  Hindoo 
goddess  of  learning,  music,  and  poetry. 

Sar'casm  (sar'kaz'm),  n.  [F.  sarcasme,  L.  sarcas- 
rmus,  Gr.  (rapxacrjU-o?,  from  <rapKafecv  to  tear  flesh  like 
dogs,  to  bite  the  lips  in  rage,  to  speak  bitterly,  to  sneer, 
fr.  o-ap^,  orap/cos,  flesh.]  A  keen,  reproachful  expres- 
sion ;  a  satirical  remark  uttered  with  some  degree  of 
scorn  or  contempt ;  a  taunt ;  a  gibe  ;  a  cutting  jest. 

The  sarcasms  of  those  critics  who  imagine  our  art  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  inspiration.  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Syn.  — Satire  ;  irony;  ridicule;  taunt;  gibe. 

Sar-cas'mous  (sar-kSs'mils),  a.  Sarcastic.  [Obs.] 
"  Sarcasmous  scandal."  Hudibras. 

Sar-cas'tlo  (-kas'tik),     1  a.     Expressing,  or  expressed 

Sar-cas'tlc-al  (-tT-kal),  )  by,  sarcasm  ;  characterized 
by,  or  of  the  nature  of,  sarcasm ;  given  to  the  use  of  sar- 
casm ;  bitterly  satirical ;  scornfully  severe ;  taunting. 

What  a  fierce  and  sarcastic  reprehension  would  this  have 
drawn  from  the  friendship  of  the  world  1  South. 

Sar-cas'tio-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  sarcastic  manner. 

Sar'cel  (sar'sgl),  re.  [OF.  cercel,  F.  cerceau,  L.  cir- 
cellus,  dim.  of  circulus.  See  Circle.]  One  of  the  outer 
pinions  or  feathers  of  the  wing  of  a  bird,  esp.  of  a  hawk. 

Sar'celed  (-s51d),  a.     (Her.)  Cut  through  the  middle. 

II  Sar'ceUe'  (sar'sSl'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  querquedula.'] 
(Zool.)  The  old  squaw,  or  long-tailed  duck. 

Sarce'net  (sars'nSt),  n.  [OF.  sarcenet;  cf.  LL.  sara- 
cenicum  cloth  made  by  Saracens.  See  Saeacen.]  A 
species  of  fine  thin  silk  fabric,  used  for  linings,  etc. 
[Written  also  sarsenet.] 

Thou  green  sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye.  Shak. 

Sar'cln  (sar'sTn),  n.    Same  as  Hypoxanthin. 

II  Sar-Ci'na  (sar-sl'na),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <ropK«'09  of 
flesh,  fr.  <rapf,  o-ap/cd?,  flesh. J  (Biol.)  A  genus  of  bacteria 
found  in  various  organic  fluids,  especially  in  those  of  the 
stomach,  associated  with  certain  diseases.  The  individ- 
ual organisms  undergo  division  along  two  perpendicular 
partitions,  so  that  multiplication  takes  place  in  two  di- 
rections, giving  groups  of  four  cubical  cells.  Also  used 
adjectively ;  as,  a  sarcina  micrococcus ;  a  sarcina  group. 

Sarcina  form  (Biol.),  the  tetrad  form  seen  in  the  divi- 
sion of  a  dumb  -  bell  group  of  micrococci  into  four ;  — 
applied  particularly  to  bacteria.    See  Miceococcds. 

Sar'Cle  (sar'k'l),  V.  i.  [F.  sarcler  to  weed,  fr.  L.  sar- 
culare  to  hoe,  fr.  sarculum  hoe.]  To  weed,  or  clear  of 
weeds,  with  a  hoe.     [Obs.]  Ainsworth. 

Sar'CO-  (sar'ko-).  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  crap^, 
(rapKos,  flesh  ;  as,  rarcophagous,  flesh-eating  ;  sarcology. 

II  Sar-COb'a-SlS  (sar-kSb'a-sis),  re.  ;  pi.  Saeoobases 
(-sez).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aS-p^,  o-apKos,  flesh  -f-  j3aa-is  base.] 
(Bot.)  A  fruit  consisting  of  many  dry  indehiscent  cells, 
which  contain  but  few  seeds  and  cohere  about  a  common 
style,  as  in  the  mallows. 

Sar'CO-blast  (sar'ko-blSst),  re.  [8arco--\- -blast.]  (Zo- 
ol.) A  minute  yellowish  body  present  in  the  interior  of 
certain  rhizopods. 

Sar'CO-carp  (-karp),  n.  [Sarco--]-GT.  xapiroi  fruit: 
cf.  F.  sarcocarpe.]     (Bot.)  The  fleshy  part  of  a  stone 
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fruit,  situated  between  the  skin,  or  epicarp,  and  the 
stone,  or  endocarp,  as  in  a  peach.  See  Illust.  of  Emx)- 
CAEP. 

<!^^  This  term  has  also  been  used  to  denote  any  fruit 
which  is  fleshy  throughout.  M.  T.  Masters. 

Sar'CO-Cele  (sarTio-sel),  re.  [Gr.  aap/coxTjA)) ;  trapi, 
(TopKos,  flesh  -\-  Krjkri  tumor  :  cf.  F.  sarcocele.]  (Med.) 
Any  solid  tumor  of  the  testicle. 

Sar'co-COl  (sar'ko-k8I),  1  n.     [L.  sarcocolla,  from  Gr. 

Sar'CO-COlla  (-kSl'la),  (  a-apKOKoWa  ;  crapf ,  aapKo's, 
flesh  +  KoAAa  glue  :  cf.  P.  sarcocolle.]  A  gum  resin 
obtained  from  certain  shrubs  of  Africa  (Pensea),  —  for- 
merly thought  to  cause  healing  of  wounds  and  ulcers. 

Sar'COde  (sar'kod),  n.  [Gr.  a-apKioSri?  fleshy  ;  trapf 
flesh  +  etSos  form.  Cf.  Saecoid.]  (Biol.)  A  name  ap- 
plied by  Dujardin  In  1835  to  the  gelatinous  material 
forming  the  bodies  of  the  lowest  animals  ;  protoplasm. 

Sar'co-dentl  (sar'k6-derm),  1  re.      [NL.    sarcoderma. 

II  Sar'co-der'ma  (-der'ma),  )  See  Saeco-,  and  Derm.] 
(Bot. )  (a)  A  fleshy  covering  of  a  seed,  lying  between  the 
external  and  internal  integuments,    (b)  A  sarcocarp. 

Sar-cod'lC  (sar-k8d1k  or  -ko'dik),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  sarcode. 

Sar'coid(sar'koid),  o.  [Gr.  o-ap/toeiS^t.  See  Saecode.] 
(Biol. )  Resembling  flesh,  or  muscle ;  composed  of  sarcode. 

Sai'co-lac'tlo  (sar'ko-lSk'tTk),  a.  [Sarco-  +  lactic] 
(Physiol.  Chem. )  Relating  to  muscle  and  milk  ;  as,  sg.r- 
colactic  acid.    See  Lactic  acid,  under  Lactic. 

Sar'CO-Iem'ma  (-Igm'ma),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  aap^, 
aapKOi,  flesh  -)-  \4fifia  rind,  skin.]  (Anat.)  The  very 
thin  transparent  and  apparently  homogeneous  sheath 
which  incloses  a  striated  muscular  fiber ;  the  myolemma. 

Sar'CO-line  (sar'ko-Un),  a.  [Gr.  (rdp(,  capicds,  flesh.] 
(Min.)  Flesh-colored. 

Sar'co-log'ic  (siir'ko-lSj'Tk),  1  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

Sar'co-log'ic-al  (-IBj'I-kal),   )      sarcology. 

Sar-col'o-gy  (sar-k51'o-jy),  re.  [Sarco-  +  -logy :  cf. 
F.  sarcologie.]  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  soft  parts.  It  includes  myology,  angiology,  neurol- 
ogy, and  splanchnology. 

II  Sar-co'ma  (sar-ko'ma),  n.  ;pl.  L.  Saecomata  (-kBm'- 
a-ta  or  -ko'ma-ta),  E.  Saecomas  (-ko'maz).  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  a-apKufjia,  from  crapf,  o-apKos,  flesh.]  (Sled.)  A  tu- 
mor of  fleshy  consistence  ; — formerly  applied  to  many 
varieties  of  tumor,  now  restricted  to  a  variety  of  malig- 
nant growth  made  up  of  cells  resembling  those  of  fetal 
development  without  any  proper  intercellular  substance. 

Sar-COm'a-tOUS  (-kSm'a-tiis  or  -ko'ma-tiis),  a.  (Med.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  sarcoma ;  resembling  sarcoma. 

II  Sar-coph'a-ga  (sar-k5f'JUg4),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  neut.  pi. 
See  Sarcophagus.]  (Zool.)  A  suborder  of  carnivorous 
and  insectivorous  marsupials  including  the  dasyures  and 
the  opossums. 

II  Sar-coph'a-ga,  n.  [NL.,  fern.  sing.  See  Saeoopha- 
Gus.]  (Zool. )  A  genus  of  Diptera,  including  the  flesh  flies. 

Sar-COph'a-gan  (-gan),  n.  1.  (Zool.)  Any  animal 
which  eats  flesh,  especially  any  carnivorous  marsupial. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  fly  of  the  genus  Sarcophaga. 

Sar-coph'a-gOUS  (-gils),  a.  (Zool.)  Feeding  on  flesh; 
flesh-eating ;  carnivorous. 

Sar-coph'a-gus  (-giSs),  re. ;  pi.  L.  Sarcophagi  (-ji), 
E.  Saecophaguses  (-giis-gz).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  aapKo^ayoi, 
properly,  eating  flesh  ;  <7-dp|,  o-apKos,  flesh  +  (/layeii/  to 
eat.  Cf.  Saecasm.]  1.  A  species  of  limestone  used 
among  the  Greeks  for  making  coffins,  which  was  so 
called  because  it  consumed  within  a  few  weeks  the  flesh 
of  bodies  deposited  in  it.  It  is  otherwise  called  lapis 
Assius,  or  Assian  stone,  and  is  said  to  have  been  found 
at  Assos,  a  city  of  Lycia.  Holland. 

2.  A  coffin  or  chest-shaped  tomb  of  the  kind  of  stone 
described  above  ;  hence,  any  stone  coffin. 

3.  A  stone  shaped  like  a  sarcophagus  and  placed  by  a 
grave  as  a  memorial. 

Sar-coph'a-gy  (-if),  n.  [Gr.  <rapKo4>a.yia.  See  Sab- 
COPHAGUS.]    The  practice  of  eating  flesh. 

Sar'co-phlle  (sar'kS-fn),  n.  [Sarco-  -f  Gr.  .^lAos  a 
lover.]  (Zool.)  A  flesh-eating  animal,  especially  any 
one  of  the  carnivorous  marsupials. 

II  Sar-cop'tes  (sar-k8p'tez),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  adpf, 
(rapKos,  flesh  -\-_  KoirreLv  to  cut.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of 
parasitic  mites  including  the  itch  mites. 

Sar-cop'tid    (-tld),  n.    (Zool.)  Any  species   of   the 
genus  Sarcoptes  and   related  genera   of 
mites,    comprising   the   itch    mites   and 
mange  mites.  —  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
itch  mites. 

II  Sar'co-rham'phl  (sar'ko-rSm'fl),  n. 

pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <rap|,  (TapKot,  flesh -f- 
pa/i(|)os  beak.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  rap- 
torial birds  comprising  the  vultures, 

II  Sar'CO-sep'tUin  (-sSp'tiim),  n. ;  pi. 
Saecosepta  (-ta).  \Sareo-  -\-  septum.]  Sarcoptid  (5<3r- 
(Zool.)  One  of  the  mesenteries  of  an  an-  S^'tf  «  scal,ei\ 
thozoan.  ^"'='>  enlarged. 

Sar'CO-Sln  (sar'ko-sTn),  re.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  crys- 
talline nitrogenous  substance,  formed  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  creatin  (one  of  the  constituents  of  muscle  tissue). 
Chemically,  it  is  methyl  glycocoll. 

II  Sar-CO'sIs(sar-ko'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-apKwo-ts,  fr. 
trap  j,  o-apKos,  flesh.]  (Med.)  (a)  Abnormal  formation  of 
flesh,    (b)  Sarcoma. 

Sar-COt'ic  (-kot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  aapKiarmo? :  cf.  F.  sar- 
eotique.]  (Med.)  Producing  or  promoting  the  growth  of 
flesh.     [i?.]^re.     A  sarcotic  medicine.     [iJ.] 

Sar'cOUS  (sar'kiSs),  a.  [Gr.  erapf,  trapKos,  flesh.] 
(Anat.)  Fleshy;  —  applied  to  the  minute  structural  ele- 
ments, called  sarcous  elements,  or  sarcous  disks,-oi  which 
striated  muscular  flber  is  composed. 

Sar'CU-la'tlon  (sar'ku-la'shiJn),  n.  [L.  sarculatio. 
See  Sarcle.]    A  weeding,  as  with  a  hoe  or  a  rake. 

Sard  (sard),  n.  [L.  sarda,  Gr.  crdpSiov,  or  o-op8ios  (sc. 
Ai'flos),  i.  e.,  Sardian  stone,  fr.  2ap6tos  Sardian,  SipSeis 
Sardes,  the  capital  of  Lydia  :  cf.  F.  sarde.  Cf.  Saedius.] 
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'^Min. )  A  rarlety  of  carnelian,  of  a  rich  reddish  yellow- 
er brownish  red  color.     See  tlie  Note  under  Chalcedony. 
Sar'da-Chate  (sar'da-kSt),  n.    [L.  sardachales  :  cf.  F. 
sardachate.    See  Sakd,  and  Aoate.]    (Min.)  A  variety 
of  agate  containing  sard. 
SaT'dan  (-dan),  I  n.     [It.  sardella.      See  Saedine  a 
Sar'del  (-dSl),    )      fish.]     (.Z'ooZ.)  A  sardine.     \_Obs.'\ 
Sar'del,  n.    A  precious  stone.     See  Sakdius. 
Sai'dlne  (sar'den  or  sar-den' ;  277),  n.     [F.  sardine 
(cf.  Sp.  sardi- 
na,  sarda,  It. 
sardina,    sar- 
della), it.  sar- 
dina,   sarda  ; 
cf.  6r.  (rap5^- 
m),  a-apSa ;  so 

called    from        European  Sardine  (Clupea  pilchardus). 
the   island   of 

Sardinia,  Gr.  XapSii.'}  {Zo'61.)  Any  one  of  several  small 
species  of  herring  which  are  commonly  preserved  in  olive 
oil  for  food,  especially  the  pilchard,  or  European  sardine 
{Clupea  pilchardus).  The  California  sardine  {Clupea 
sagax)  is  similar.  The  American  sardines  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  are  mostly  the  young  of  the  common  herring  and 
of  the  menhaden. 

Sar'dlne  (-din  or  -din  ;  277),  n.    See  Sardius. 

Sar-dln'1-an  (sar-din'I-an),  a.  [L.  Sardinianus.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  island,  kingdom,  or  people  of  Sar- 
dinia. —  n.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Sardinia. 

Sar'dl-US  (sar'dt-us),  n.  [L.  sardius,  lapis  sardinus. 
Or.  crapSwo^  Aiflos,  a-dpSiov.  See  Sakd.]  A  precious 
atone,  probably  a  carnelian,  one  of  which  was  set  in 
Aaron's  breastplate.  Bx.  xxviii.  17. 

Sar'dOin  (sar'doin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sardoitie.'^  (Min.) 
Sard  ;  carnelian. 

Sar-dO'nl-an  (sar-do'ni-on),  a.  [Cf.  F.  sardonien.'] 
fiardonic.     [06.?.]     "  "With  Sarrfoniaw  smile. '•    Spenser. 

Sar-don'lc  (-don'Ik),  a.  [F.  sardonique,  L.  sardo- 
nius,  Gr.  aapSdvio?,  trap^ofto?,  perhaps  fr.  craipetf  to  grin 
like  a  dog,  or  from  a  certain  plant  of  <S<i)'rfjn?a,  Gr.  SapSu, 
which  was  said  to  screw  up  the  face  of  the  eater.] 
Forced ;  unnatural ;  insincere ;  hence,  derisive,  mocking, 
malignant,  or  bitterly  sarcastic ;  —  applied  only  to  a 
laugh,  smile,  or  some  facial  semblance  of  gayety. 

"Where  strnined,  sardonic  smiles  are  glozing  still, 

And  grief  is  forced  to  laugh  against  her  will.    Sir  H.  TVotton. 

The  scornful,  ferocious,  sardonic  grin  of  a  bloody  ruffian. 

Burlce. 

Sardonic  grin  or  laugh,  an  old  medical  term  for  a  spas- 
modic affection  of  the  muscles,  of  the  face,  giving  it  an 
appearance  of  laughter. 

Sar-don'lc,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  kind 
cf  linen  made  at  Colchis. 

Sar'dO-nyx  (sar'do-niks),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  <rapS6wi. 
See  Sakd,  and  Onyx.]  (Min.)  A  variety  of  onyx  con- 
sisting of  sard  and  white  chalcedony  in  alternate  layers. 

II  Sa'ree  (sa're),  n.  [Hind,  sari.']  The  principal  gar- 
ment of  a  Hindoo  woman.  It  consists  of  a  long  piece  of 
cloth,  which  is  wrapped  round  the  middle  of  the  body,  a 
portion  being  arranged  to  hang  down  in  front,  and  the  re- 
mainder passed  across  the  bosom  over  the  left  shoulder. 

Sar-gas'SO  (sar-gas's6),  n.  [Sp.  sargaso  seaweed.] 
(£ot. )  The  gulf  weed.     See  under  Gulp. 

Sargasso  Sea,  a  large  tract  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean 
where  sargasso  in  great  abundance  floats  on  the  surface. 

II  Sar-gas'SUm  (-sum),  n.  [NL.]  (Bol.)  A  genus  of 
algse  including  the  gulf  weed. 

II  Sar'gO  (sar'go),  n.  [Sp.  sargo,  h.  sargus  a  kind  of 
fish.]  (Zool.)  Aiy  one  of  several  species  of  sparoid  fishes 
belonging  to  Sargus,  Pomadasys,  and  related  genera ;  — 
called  also  sar,  and  saragu. 

II  Sa'rl  (sa're),  re.  Same  as 
Sasee. 

II  Sa-rlgue'  (sa-reg'),  re.  [F., 
from  Braz.  garigueia,  fariguei- 
ra.']  (Zool.)  A  small  South 
American  opossum  (Didelphys 
opossum),  having  four  white 
spots  on  the  face. 

Sark  (sark),  re.  [AS.  serce, 
syrce,  a  shirt;  akin  to  Icel. 
serh;  Sw.  sdi-k.']  A  shirt.  IScot.l 

Sark,  V.  t.  (Carp.)  To  cover 
with  sarking,  or  thin  boards. 

Sar'kln  (sar'ktn),  re.  [Gr. 
trapf ,  o-op/cos,  flesh.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  Same  as  Hypoxanthin, 


Sark'lng    (sark'Ing),    n. 
[Froni    Saek    shirt.]     (Carp.)    Sarigue    (Didelphys  opos- 
Thin  boards  for  sheathing,  as    sum).   Female  and  young. 
above  the  rafters,  and  under  the 
shingles  or  slates,  and  for  similar  purposes. 

Sar'lac  (sar'lSk),  )  re.     [Mongolian    sarlyk.l     (Zool.) 

Sar'lyk  (-ITk),      |     The  yak. 

Sar-ma'tlan  (sar-ma'shan),  1  a.    [L.  Sarmaticus.']  Of 

Sar-mat'lc  (sar-mSt'Tk),  )  or  pertaining  to  Sar- 
matia,  or  its  inhabitants,  the  ancestors  of  the  Russians 
and  the  Poles. 

Sar'ment  (sar'mSnt),  n.  [L.  sarinenium  a  twig,  fr. 
sarpere  to  cut  off,  to  trim  :  cf.  F.  sarment.']  (Bot.)  A 
prostrate  filiform  stem  or  runner,  as  of  the  strawberry. 
See  Runner. 

Sar'men-ta'ceous  (sar'mSn-ta'shiSs),  a.  {Bot.)  Bearing 
sarments,  or  runners,  as  the  strawberry. 

Sar'men-tose'  (sar'mSn-tos'  or  sar-m6n'tos),  a. 
sarmento.ius :  cf.  F.  saitnenteux. 
See  Sarment.]  (Bot.)  (a)  Long 
and  filiform,  and  almost  naked, 
I  ing  only  leaves  at  the 
■  II  here  it  strikes  root;  as, 
'  ntose  stem.  (6)  Bearing 
o.-n.  I    is;  sarmentaceous. 

Sat  'Uen'tOUB   (sar-mSn'tiSs), 
<»•     (li'it.)  Sarmentose. 


[L. 


Sam  (sarn),  re.     [W.  sarn  a  causeway,  paving.]    A 

pavement  or  stepping-stone.     ^Prov.  Eng.\        Johnson. 

II  Sa'rong  (sa'rSng),  re.     [Malay  sarung.^    A  sort  of 

petticoat  worn  by  both  sexes  in  Java  and  the  Malay 

Archipelago.  Balfour  (Cyc.  of  India). 

Sa'ros  (sa'ros),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  crapo!.]  (Asiron.)  A 
Chaldean  astronomical  period  or  cycle,  the  length  of 
which  has  been  variously  estimated  from  3,600  years  to 
3,U00  days,  or  a  little  short  of  10  years.         Brande  &  C. 

Sar'plar  (sar'pler),  re.  [Cf.  LL.  sarplare.  See  Sar- 
Pt-IER.]  A  large  bale  or  package  of  wool,  containing 
eighty  tods,  or  2,240  pounds,  in  weight.     \^Eng.'] 

Sar'plier  (sar'pler),  re.  [F.  serpilliere  ;  cf.  Pr.  sarpe- 
Iheira,  LL.  serpelleria,  serpleria,  Catalan  sarpallera,  Sp. 
arpillera.']  A  coarse  cloth  made  of  hemp,  and  used  for 
packing  goods,  etc.    ["Written  also  sarpelere.]   Tyrwhitt. 

Sar'po  (sar'po),  re.  [Corruption  of  Sp.  sapo  a  toad.] 
(Zool.)  A  large  toadfish  of  the  Southern  United  States 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (Batrachus  tau,  var.  pardus). 

II  Sar'ra-ce'nl-a  (sSr'ra-se'nT-a),  re.  [NL.  So  named 
after  a  Dr.  Sarrazin  of  Quebec]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
American  perennial  herbs  growing  in  bogs  ;  the  Ameri- 
can pitcher  plant. 

51^°"  They  have  hollow  pitcher-shaped  or  tubular 
leaves,  aiid  solitary  flowers  with  an  umbrella-shaped 
style.  Sarracenia  purpurea.,  the  sidesaddle  flower,  is 
common  at  the  North  ;  <S.  jiava,  rubra,  Drummondii , 
varioluris,  and  psittacina  are  Southern  species.  All  are 
insectivorous,  catching  and  drowning  insects  in  their  cu- 
rious leaves.  See  Illust.  of  Sidesaddle  flower,  under 
Sidesaddle. 

Sar'ra-sin   )  (sSr'ra^sTn),  n.    [F.  sarrasine,  LL.  sara- 

Sar'ra-slne  )  cina.  See  Saracen.]  (Fort.)  A  port- 
cullis, or  herse.     [Written  also  sarasin.^ 

Sai'sa  (sar'sa),  n.   Sarsaparilla.  [Written  also  sarza.'] 

Sar'sa-pa-rll1a  (-pa-ril'la),  n.  [Sp.  zarzaparrilla ; 
zarza  a  bramble  (perhaps  fr.  Bisc.  zartzia)  -\-  parra  a 
vine,  or  Parillo,  a  physician  said  to  have  discovered  it.] 
(Bot.)  (a)  Any  plant  of  several  tropical  American  spe- 
cies of  Smilax.  (ft)  The  bitter  mucilaginous  roots  of  such 
plants,  used  in  medicine  and  in  sirups  for  soda,  etc. 

m^p"  The  name  is  also  applied  to  many  other  plants 
ana  their  roots,  especially  to  the  Aralia  nudicaulis,  the 
wild  sarsaparilla  of  the  United  States. 

Sar'sa-pa-ril'lln  (-lln),  n.    See  Pablllin. 

Sarse  (sars),  re.  [F.  sas,  OF.  saas,  LL.  setatium,  fr. 
L.  seta  a  stiff  hair.]     A  fine  sieve ;  a  scarce.     [Ofti.] 

Sarse,  v.  t.    To  sift  through  a  sarse.     [Ofts.] 

Sar'sen  (sar'sSn),  ?t.  [Etymol.  uncertain ;  perhaps 
for  saracen  stone,  i.e.,  a  heathen  or  pagan  stone  or  mon- 
ument.] One  of  the  large  sandstone  blocks  scattered 
over  the  English  chalk  downs ;  —  called  also  sarsen  stone, 
and  Druid  stone.     lEng.l 

Sarse'net  (sars'net),  n.    See-  Sarcenet. 

Sart  (sart),  re.    An  assart,  or  clearing.    [Ofts.]    Bailey. 

Sar-tO'ri-al  (sar-to'rt-al),  a.  [See  Sartorius.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  tailor  or  his  work. 

Cur  legs  skulked  under  the  table  as  free  from  sartorial  im- 
pertinences as  those  of  the  noblest  savages.  Lowell. 

2.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sartorius  muscle. 

II  Sar-tO'ri-US  (-iis),  «.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  sartor  a  patcher, 
tailor,  fr.  sarcire,  sartum,  to  patch,  mend.]  (Anat.)  A 
muscle  of  the  thigh,  called  the  tailor''s  muscle,  which 
arises  from  the  hip  bone  and  is  inserted  just  below  the 
knee.  So  named  because  its  contraction  was  supposed 
to  produce  the  position  of  the  legs  assu-med  by  the  tailor 
in  sitting. 

Sa'rum  use'  (sa'riSm  iis').  (Ch.  of  Eng.)  A  liturgy, 
or  use,  put  forth  about  1087  by  St.  Osmund,  bishop  of 
Sarum,  based  on  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  customs. 

Sash  (s5sh),  re.  [Pers.  shast  a  sort  of  girdle.]  A  scarf 
or  band  worn  about  the  waist,  over  the  shoulder,  or 
otherwise  ;  a  belt ;  a  girdle,  —  worn  by  women  and  chil- 
dren as  an  ornament ;  also  worn  as  a  badge  of  distinc- 
tion by  military  officers,  members  of  societies,  etc. 

Sash,  V.  t.    To  adorn  with  a  sash  or  scarf.  BurJce. 

Sash,  n.  [F.  chassis  a  frame,  sash,  fr.  chasse  a  shrine, 
reliquary, frame, L.capOT.  SeeCASEabox.]  1.  Thefram- 
ing  in  which  the  panes  of  glass  are  set  in  a  glazed  window 
or  door,  including  the  narrow  bars  between  the  panes. 

2.  In  a  sawmill,  the  rectangular  frame  in  which  the 
saw  is  strained  and  by  which  it  is  carried  up  and  down 
with  a  reciprocating  motion ;  —  also  called  gate. 

French  sash,  a  casement  swinging  on  hinges  ;  —  in  dis- 
tinction from  a  vertical  sash,  sliding  up  and  down. 

Sash,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sashed  (sSsht) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb,  re.  Sashing.]  To  furnish  with  a  sash  or  sashes ;  as, 
to  sash  a  door  or  a  window.  , 

Sash'er-y  (-er-J),  re.  [From  1st  Sash.]  A  collection 
of  sashes ;  ornamentation  by  means  of  sashes.     [iJ.] 

Distinguished  by  their  saslieries  and  insignia^     Carlyle. 

Sash'OOn  (-oon),  re.    [Etymology  uncertain.^ 
of  pad  worn  on  the  leg  under  the  boot.     \Obs, 

Sa'Sin  (sa'sTn),  re.  (Zool.)  The  In- 
dian antelope  (Antilope  bezoartica,  or 
cervicapra),  noted  for  its  beauty  and 
swiftness.  It  has  long,  spiral,  divergent 
horns. 

Sas'sa-hy  (sa3'sa-b5^),  1  

Sas'sa-bye  (-sa-bi),     ( 

re.  (Zool.)  A  large  African 
antelope  (Alcelaphus  lu- 
nula), similar  to  the  hart- 
beest,  but  having  its  horns 
regularly  curved. 

Sas'sa-fras  (-frSs),  n. 
[F.  sassafras  (cf.  It.  sas- 
safrasso,  sassafras,  Sp. 
sasafras,  salsnfras,  salsi- 
frax,  snlsifragia,  saxifragia),  fr.  L.  saxifraga  saxifrage. 
See  Saxifrage.]  (Bot.)  An  American  tree  of  tlie  Laurel 
family  (Siissvfras  officinale) ;  also,  the  bark  of  the  roots, 
which  has  an  aromatic  siiidU  and  taste. 

Australian  saBBafras,  a  lofty  tree  (Doryophora  Sassafras) 


Sasin,  or  Indian  Antelope. 


with  aromatic  bark  and  leaves.  —  Chilian  saBBafras,  an 
aromatic  tree  iLaurelia  sempervirens).  —  New  Zealand 
sassafras,  a  similar  tree  {Laurelia  Novx  Zelandise).  — 
Sassafras  nnt.  See  Pichurim  bean.  —  Swamp  sassafras, 
the  sweet  bay  {Magnolia  glauca).    See  Magnolla. 

Sas'sa-nage  (sSs'sa-nSj),  re.  [See  Sarse  a  sieve.] 
Stones  left  after  sifting.  Smart. 

Sas'sa-ra'ra  (sSs'si^ra'ra),  n.  [Perh.  a  corruption  of 
certiorari,  the  name  of  a  writ.]  A  word  used  to  empha- 
size a  statement.     [06s.] 

Out  she  shall  pack,  with  a  sassarara.       Goldsmith. 

Sasse  (sSs),  re.  [D.  sas,  it.  ¥.  sas  the  basin  of  a  water- 
fall.] A  sluice  or  lock,  as  in  a  river,  to  make  it  more 
navigable.     [06.S.]  Pepys. 

Sas'sen-ach(s5s's5n-5k),re.  \_Ga,e\.  sasunnach.']  A  Sax- 
on ;  an  Englishman ;  aLowlander.   \_Celtic'\  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sas'SO-lin  (sSs'so-lIn),      )  re.     [From  Sasso,  a  town 

Sas'so-llne  (-Itn  or  len),  )  in  Italy :  cf.  F.  sassolin.] 
(Min.)  Native  boric  acid,  found  in  saline  incrustations 
on  the  borders  of  hot  springs  near  Sasso,  in  the  territory 
of  Florence. 

Sas'so-rol  (sSs's6-r51), )  re.     (Zool.)  The  rock  pigeon. 

Sas'so-rol'la  (-rBl'la),  )     See  under  Pigeon. 

Sas'sy  bark'  (sSs'si^  bark').  (Bot.)  The  bark  of  a 
"West  African  leguminous  tree  (Erythrophloeum  Guine- 
ense,  used  by  the  natives  as  an  ordeal  poison,  and  also 
medicinally  ;  —  called  also  mancona  bark. 

II  Sas'tra  (sas'tra),  n.     Same  as  Shaster. 

Sat  (sSt),  imp.  of  Sit.     ["Written  also  sate.'] 

Sa'tan  (saltan  ;  sSt'an,  obs. ),  re.  [Heb.  sdtan  an  ad- 
versary, fr.  satan  to  be  adverse,  to  persecute :  cf .  Gr, 
Xardv,  SaToi/as,  L.  Satan,  Satanas.]  The  grand  adver- 
sary of  man  ;  the  Devil,  or  Prince  of  darkness ;  the  chief 
of  the  fallen  angels ;  the  archfiend. 

I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven.    Luke  x.  18. 

Sa-tan'ic  (sa-tSn'ik),  )  a.    [Cf.  F.  satanique,  Gr.  2a- 

Sa-tan'lC-al  (-T-kal),  f  ravixos.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Satan ;  having  the  qualities  of  Satan  ;  resembling  Satan  ; 
extremely  malicious  or  wicked ;  devilish  ;  infernal.  "  /Sa- 
tanic strength. "     " Satanic  bost."  Milton. 

Detest  the  slander  which,  with  a  Satanic  smile,  exults  over 
the  character  it  has  ruined.  L>r.  T.  Dwight 

—  Sa-tan'ic-al-ly,  adv.  —  Sa-tan'ic-al-ness,  re. 

Sa'tan-ism  (sa'tan-Tz'm),  re.  The  evil  and  malicious 
disposition  of  Satan ;  a  diabolical  spirit.     [iJ.] 

Sa'tan-ist,  re.    A  very  wicked  person,    [i?.]  Granger. 

Sa'tan-oph'a-ny  (sa'ton-of'a-n^),  re.  [Satan  -\-  Gr. 
^aCvecrSai.  to  appear.]  An  incarnation  of  Satan  ;  a  being 
possessed  by  a  demon.     [jR.]  0.  A.  Brownson. 

Satch'el  (sSch'gl),  re.  [OF.  sachel,  fr.  L.  saccellus, 
dim.  of  saecus.  See  Sack  a  bag.]  A  little  sack  or  bag 
for  carrying  papers,  books,  or  small  articles  of  wearing 
apparel ;  a  hand  bag.     [Spelled  also  sachel.] 

The  whining  schoolboy  with  his  satchel.  Shak. 

Sate  (sat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Sating.]  [Probably  shortened  fr.  satiate  :  cf.  L.  satur 
full.  See  Satiate.]  To  satisfy  the  desire  or  appetite  of ; 
to  satiate ;  to  glut ;  to  surfeit. 

Crowds  of  wanderers  sated  with  the  business  and  pleasure 
of  great  cities.  JUacautay. 

Sate  (s5t ;  rarely  sat),  imp.  of  Sit. 

But  sate  an  equal  guest  at  every  board.  Lowell. 

Sat-een'  (sat-en'),  n.  [Cf.  Satin.]  A  kind  of  dress 
goods  made  of  cotton  or  woolen,  with  a  glossy  surface 
resembling  satin. 

Sateless  (satISs),  a.    Insatiahle.     [i?.]  Young. 

Sat'el-lite  (sSt'gl-lit),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  satelles,  -His,  an 
attendant.]  1.  An  attendant  attached  to  a  prince  or 
other  powerful  person  ;  hence,  an  obsequious  dependent. 
"  The  satellites  of  power."  /.  Disraeli. 

2.  {Astron.)  A  secondary  planet  which  revolves  about 
another  planet ;  as,  the  moon  is  a  satellite  of  the  earth. 
See  Solar  system,  under  Solar. 

Satellite  moth  (Zool.),  a  handsome  European  noctuid 
moth  (Seopelosoma  satellitia). 

Sat'el-Ute,  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  near ;  accompany- 
ing ;  as,  the  satellite  veins,  those  which  accompany  the 
arteries. 

Sat'el-ll'tlOUS  (-lish'iJs),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
sisting of,  satellites,     [i?.]  Cheyne. 

Sath'a-nas  (sSth'a-nSs),  n.  [L.  Saianas.  See  Satan.] 
Satan.     [06s.]  Chaucer.     Wyclif. 

Sa'tl-ate  (sa'shT-fit ;  48),  a.  [L.  saiiatus,  p.  p.  of  sa- 
iiare  to  satisfy,  from  sat,  satis,  enough.  See  Sad,  a., 
and  cf .  Sate.]  Filled  to  satiety  ;  glutted  ;  sated ;  —  f ol- 
lowed  by  Mitt  or  o/.    "/SoO'aie  of  applause."  Pope. 

Sa'tl-ate  (-at),  v.  I.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Satlited  (-a'tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Satiating.]  1.  To  satisfy  the  appetite 
or  desire  of ;  to  feed  to  the  full ;  to  furnish  enjoyment 
to,  to  the  extent  of  desire  ;  to  sate ;  as,  to  satiate  appe- 
tite or  sense. 

These  [smells]  rather  woo  the  sense  than  satiate  it.    Bacon. 

I  may  yet  survive  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  although  they 
should  DC  sa(/a/e(i  with  my  blood.  Eikon  Basitike. 

2.  To  fill  heyond  natural  desire  ;  to  gratify  to  reple- 
tion or  loathing ;  to  surfeit ;  to  glut. 

3.  To  saturate.     [Obs.]  Sir  I.  ^'eurlon. 

,Syn.— To  satisfy;  sate;  suffice;  cloy;  gorge;  over- 
fill; surfeit;  glut.  — Satiate,  Satisfy,  Content.  These 
words  differ  principally  in  degree.  To  cuiilcnt  is  to  make 
contented,  even  though  every  desire  or  apiietite  is  not 
fully  griitified.  To  salis,fy_  is  to  appease  fully  the  lonjj- 
ings  of  desire.  To  satiate  is  to  fill  so  completely  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  receive  or  enjoy  more ;  hence,  to  over- 
fill; to  cause  disgust  in. 

Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace.  Pope. 

His  whole  felicity  is  endless  strife  : 
No  peace,  no  sati.it'action,  crowns  his  life.     Btaumont. 
He  may  be  satiated,  but  not  satisfied.  Aonis. 

Sa'tl-a'tlon  (-R'shiin),  «.     Satiety. 
Sa-tl'e-ty  (sA-ti'S-t^y),  «.     [L.  satietas,  from  satis,  sat, 
enough  :  cf.  F.  satif-li;.]     The  state  of  beiiic  aafintod  or 
glutted;  fullness  ol  gratification,  either  0    lbo:i|>)ii''      '~ 
of  any  sensual  desire  ;  fullness  beyond  dctjire  :  an  i ' 
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of  gratification  which  excites  wearisoiueness  or  loathing ; 
repletion  ;  satiation. 

lu  all  pleasures  there  is  satiety.  Hakeioill. 

But  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbued,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety.     Milton. 

Syn.  —  Repletion ;  satiation ;  surfeit ;  cloyment. 

Safin  (satTn),  n.  [F.  satin  (cf.  Pg.  seiim),  fr.  It. 
teiino,  from  seta  silk,  L.  saeta,  seta,  a,  thick,  stilt  hair,  a 
bristle  ;  or  possibly  ultimately  of  Chinese  origin ;  cf. 
Chin,  sz-tiin,  sz-twan.  Cf.  Sateen.]  A  silk  cloth,  of  a 
thick,  close  texture,  and  overshot  woof,  which  has  a 
glossy  surface. 

Cloths  of  gold  and  satins  rich  of  hue.        Chaucer. 

Denmark  satin,  a  kind  of  lastmg ;  a  stout  worsted  stuff, 
woven  with  a  satin  twill,  used  for  women's  shoes.  —  Parin- 
ers'  satin.  See  under  Farmer.  —  Satin  bird  (ZooL),  an 
Australian  bower  bird.  Called  also  satin  gi-ackie.—Sa,tin 
flower.  (Bot.)  See  Honesty,  4. —  Satin  spar.  {Min.)  (a)  A 
fine  fibrous  variety  of  calcite,  having  a  pearly  luster.  (6) 
A  similar  variety  of  gypsum.  —  Satin  sparrow  i.Zodl.),  the 
shining  flycatcher  (Myiagra  nitida)  of  Tasmania  and  Aus- 
traUa.  The  upper  surface  of  the  male  is  rich  blackish 
green  with  a  metallic  luster.  —  Satin  atone,  satin  spar. 

Sat'1-net'  (sSt'I-net'),  n.     [F.,  fr.  satin.    See  Satin.] 

1.  A  thin  kind  of  satin. 

2.  A  kind  of  cloth  made  of  cotton  warp  and  woolen 
filling,  used  chiefly  for  trousers. 

Sat'ln-WOOd'  (sat'In-wood'),  n.  (Bot.)  The  hard, 
lemon-colored,  fragrant  wood  of  an  East  Indian  tree 
(Chlorozylon  Swieteiiia).  It  takes  a  lustrous  finish,  and 
is  used  in  cabinetwork.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
wood  of  a  species  of  prickly  ash  {Xanthoxylum  Caribx- 
um)  growing  in  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 

Sat'In-y  (-y),  a.  Like  or  composed  of  satin  ;  glossy ; 
as,  to  have  a  satiny  appearance  ;  a  satiny  texture. 

Sa'tion  (sa'shiin),  n.  [L.  saiio,  fr.  severe,  satum,  to 
BOW.]     A  sowing  or  planting.     [06s.]       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sat'ire  (safir;  in  Eng.  often  safer ;  277),  n.  [L.  sa- 
tira,  satiira,  fr.  satura  (sc.  lanx)  a  dish  filled  with  va' 
rious  kinds  of  fruits,  food  composed  of  various  ingredi- 
ents, a  mixture,  a  medley,  f r.  satur  full  of  food,  sated,  f r. 
sat,  sntis,  enough  ;  cf.  F.  satire.  See  Sate,  Sad,  a.,  and 
cf.  Satorate.]  1.  A  composition,  generally  poetical, 
holding  up  vice  or  folly  to  reprobation  ;  a  keen  or  severe 
exposure  of  what  in  public  or  private  morals  deserves 
rebuke ;  an  invective  poem ;  as,  the  Satires  of  Juvenal. 

2.  Keenness  and  severity  of  remark ;  caustic  expo- 
sure to  reprobation ;  trenchant  wit ;  sarcasm. 

Syn.  —  Lampoon  ;  sarcasm ;  irony ;  ridicule  ;  pasquin- 
ade ;  burlesque  ;  mt ;  humor. 

Sa-tlr'lc  (sa-tir'ik),  1  a.      [L.  satiricus:    cf.  F.   sati- 

Sa-tir'lc-al  (-T-kal),  )  rique."]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  satire ;  of  the  nature  of  satire ;  as,  a  satiric  style. 

2.  Censorious  ;  severe  in  language  ;  sarcastic  ;  insult- 
ing.    "jSaWricaZ  rogue."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Cutting ;  caustic  ;  poignant ;  sarcastic ;  iron- 
ical ;  bitter ;  reproachful ;  abusive. 

— Sa-tlr'lc-al-ly,  atZu.— Sa-tlr'lc-al-ness,  n. 

Sat'lr-lst  (s5t'er-tst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  satiriste.'}  One  who 
satirizes  ;  especially,  one  who  writes  satire. 

The  mighty  satirist,  who  .  .  .  had  spread  terror  through  the 
Whig  ranKs.  Macaulay. 

Sat'ir-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Satirized  (-Izd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  SATmiziNG  (-i'zing).]  [Cf.  F.  satiriser.'] 
To  make  the  object  of  satire  ;  to  attack  with  satire ;  to 
censure  with  keenness  or  severe  sarcasm. 

It  is  as  hard  to  satirize  well  a  man  of  distinguished  vices,  as 
to  praise  well  a  man  of  distinguished  virtues.  Swift. 

Sat'iS-fac'tlon  (sSt'is-fSk'shiin),  n.  [OE.  satisfae- 
doun,  F.  satisfaction,  fr.  L.  satisfactio,  fr.  satisfacere  to 
satisfy.  See  Satisfy.]  1.  The  act  of  satisfying,  or  the 
state  of  being  satisfied ;  gratification  of  desire ;  content- 
ment in  possession  and  enjojmient ;  repose  of  mind  re- 
sulting from  compliance  with  its  desires  or  demands. 

The  mind  having  a  power  to  suspend  the  execution  and  satis- 
faction of  any  of  its  desires.  Locke- 

2.  Settlement  of  a  claim,  due,  or  demand ;  payment ; 
indemnification  ;  adequate  compensation. 

We  shall  make  full  satisfaction.  Shak. 

3.  That  which  satisfies  or  gratifies ;  atonement. 

Die  he,  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him 
Some  other,  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Contentment ;   content ;   gratification ;    pleas- 
ure ;   recompense  ;   compensation  ;   amends  ;   remunera- 
tion ;  indemnification ;  atonement. 
Sat'ls-lac'Uve  (-tiv),  a.    Satisfactory.     [OJs.] 

Satisfactive  discernment  of  faith.    Sir  T.  Browne. 
Sat'lS-fac'tO-ry  (-tS-ry),   a.      [Cf.   F.   satisfactoire.l 

1.  Giving  or  producing  satisfaction ;  yielding  content ; 
especially,  relieving  the  mind  from  doubt  or  uncertainty, 
and  enabUng  it  to  rest  with  confidence ;  sufficient  ;  as,  a 
satisfactory  account  or  explanation. 

2.  Making  amends,  indemnification,  or  recompense  ; 
causing  to  cease  from  claims  and  to  rest  content ;  com- 
pensating ;  atoning ;  as,  to  make  satisfactory  compensa- 
tion, or  a  satisfactory  apology. 

A  most  wise  and  sufficient  means  of  redemption  and  salvation, 
by  the  satisfactory  and  meritorious  death  and  obedience  of  the 
incarnate  Son  of  God,  Jesus  CJirist.  73;).  Sanderson. 

— Sat'is-fac'to-rl-ly  (-rl-iy),   adv.  —  Sat'is-lac'to-ri- 
ness,  n. 

Sat'is-fi'a-We  (-fJ'a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  satisfied. 

Sat'ls-fi'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  satisfies. 

Sat'lS-£y  (-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Satisfied  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Satisfyino  (-fi'Tng).]  [OF.  satisfier  ;  L. 
•  jiis  enough  +  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make  ;  cf.  P.  saiis- 
faire,  L.  satisfacere.  See  Sad,  a.,  and  Fact.]  1.  In 
general,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  a  want  of  (a  person  or 
a,  thing) ;  h»T-co,  to  gratify  fully  the  desire  of ;  to  make 
conteiit  ■  i.r  .  oply  to  the  full,  or  so  far  as  to  give  con- 
tejitment  \'<'!.-.  ,vhat  is  sought  or  wished  for. 
Death  shall  .  .  .  with  us  two 
i'\'  ,'o  -ced  to  satisfy  his  ravenous  maw.  Milton. 


2.  To  pay  to  the  extent  of  claims  or  deserts ;  to  give 
what  is  due  to ;  as,  to  satisfy  a  creditor. 

3.  To  answer  or  discharge,  as  a  claim,  debt,  legal  de- 
mand, or  the  like  ;  to  give  compensation  for  ;  to  pay  off ; 
to  requite  ;  as,  to  satisfy  a  claim  or  an  execution. 

4.  To  free  from  doubt,  suspense,  or  uncertainty;  to 
give  assurance  to ;  to  set  at  rest  the  mind  of ;  to  con- 
vince ;  as,  to  satisfy  one's  self  by  inquiry. 

The  standing  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  are  in  them- 
selves most  firm,  solid,  and  satisfying.  Atterbury. 

Syn.  —  To  satiate  ;  sate ;  content ;  gratify  ;  compen- 
sate.   See  Satiate. 

Sat'is-ty  (sSt'Is-fi),  v.  i.  1.  To  give  satisfaction ;  to 
afford  gratification ;  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

2.  To  make  payment  or  atonement ;  to  atone.    3Iilton. 

Sat'lS-ly'ing-ly  (-fi'Tng-ly),  adv.  So  as  to  satisfy; 
satisfactorily. 

Sa'tive  (sa'tiv),  a.  [JL.  sativus,  fr.  serere,  satum,  to 
sow.]     Sown ;  propagated  by  seed.     [OJ*.]  Evelyn. 

Sa'Ue  (sa't'l),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  settle.    [Obs.l    Chaucer. 

Sa'trap  (sa'trSp  or  sSt'rSp ;  277)^  n.  [L.  satrapes, 
Gr.  crarponnii,  fr.  OPers.  khshatrapavan  ruler :  cf .  F. 
satrape.]  The  governor  of  a  province  in  ancient  Persia ; 
hence,  a  petty  autocrat  despot. 

Sa'trap-al  (sa'trSp-al  or  sSt'ra-pal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  satrap,  or  a  satrapy. 

Sa'trap-ess  (sa'-  or  sSt'-),  re.    A  female  satrap. 

Sa-trap'lC-al  (sa-trSp'I-kal),  a.     Satrapal.     [J?.] 

Sa'trap-y  (sa'trap-y  or  sSt'ra-py;  277),  n.;  pi.  Sa- 
trapies (-Tz).  [L.  satrapia,  satrapea,  Gr.  trarpaneCa: 
cf.  F.  satrapie.']  The  government  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
satrap  ;  a  principality.  3Iilton. 

Sat-SU'ma  ware'  (sat-soo'ma  wSr').  (Fine  Arts)  A 
kind  of  ornamental  hard-glazed  pottery  made  at  Satsuma 
in  Kiu-siu,  one  of  the  Japanese  islands. 

Sat'U-ra-ble  (s5f  <i-ra-b'l ;  135),  a.  [L.  saturabilis  : 
cf.  F.  saturable'^  Capable  of  being  saturated  ;  admit- 
ting of  saturation.  —  Sat'U-ra-bil'l-ty  (-bil'i-tj),  n. 

Sat'U-rant  (-rant),  a.  [L.  saturans,  p.  pr.  See  Sat- 
urate.]    Impregnating  to  the  full ;  saturating. 

Sat'U-rant,  n.  1.  (Chem.)  A  substance  used  to  neu- 
tralize or  saturate  the  affinity  of  another  substance. 

2.  (Med.)  An  antacid,  as  magnesia,  used  to  correct 
acidity  of  the  stomach. 

Sat'U-rate  (-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Saturated  (-ra'- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Saturating.]  [L.  saturatus,  p.  p. 
of  saturare  to  saturate,  fr.  satur  full  of  food,  sated.  See 
Satire.]  1.  To  cause  to  become  completely  penetrated, 
impregnated,  or  soaked ;  to  fill  fully ;  to  sate. 

Innumerable  flocks  and  herds  covered  that  vast  expanse  of 
emerald  meadow  saturated  with  the  moisture  of  the  Atlantic. 

Macaulay. 
Fill  and  saturate  each  kind 
With  good  according  to  its  mind.  Emerson. 

2.  (Chem.)  To  satisfy  the  affinity  of;  to  cause  to  be- 
come inert  by  chemical  combination  with  all  that  it  can 
hold ;  as,  to  saturate  phosphorus  with  chlorine. 

Sat'U-rate  (-rat),  p.  a.  [L.  saturatus,  p.  p.]  Filled 
to  repletion ;  saturated ;  soaked. 

Dries  his  feathers  saturate  with  dew.  Cowper, 

The  sand  beneath  our  feet  is  saturate 

With  blood  of  martyrs.  Longfellow. 

Sat'U-ra'ted  (-ra'tgd),  a.  1.  Filled  to  repletion  ;  hold- 
ing by  absorption,  or  in  solution,  all  that  is  possible ;  as, 
saturated  garments  ;  a  saturated  solution  of  salt. 

2.  (Chem.)  Haying  its  affinity  satisfied ;  combined  with 
all  it  can  hold  ;  —  said  of  certain  atoms,  radicals,  or  com- 
pounds ;  thus,  methane  is  a  saturated  compound.  Con- 
trasted with  unsaturated. 

d^""  A  saturated  compound  may  exchange  certain  in- 
gredients for  others,  but  can  not  take  on  more  vrithout 
such  excliange. 

Saturated  color  (Optics),  a  color  not  diluted  with  white  ; 
a  pure  unmixed  color,  like  those  of  the  spectrum. 

Sat'U-ra'tlon  (-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  saturalio :  cf .  F.  sa- 
iuration.2  1.  The  act  of  saturating,  ^i-  the  state  of  being 
saturated ;  complete  penetration  or  impregnation. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  act,  process,  or  result  of  saturating  a 
substance,  or  of  combining  it  to  its  fullest  extent. 

3.  (Optics)  Freedom  from  mixture  or  dilution  with 
white  ;  purity  ;  —  said  of  colors. 

(3^=  The  degree  of  saturation  of  a  color  is  its  relative 
purity,  or  freedom  from  admixture  with  white. 

Sat'U-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  saturates. 

Sat'ur-flay  (sSt'tir-da ;  48),  n.  [OE.  Saterday,  AS. 
Sxterdseg,  Sseterndseg,  Sseternesdxg,  literally,  Saturn's 
day,  fr.  L.  Saturnus  Saturn  +  AS.  dasg  day  ;  cf.  L.  dies 
Saturni.'}  The  seventh  or  last  day  of  the  week ;  the  day 
following  Friday  and  preceding  Sunday. 

Sa-tu'rl-ty  (sa-tii'ri-tj^),  re.  [L.  saturitas,  fr.  satur 
full  of  food,  sated.]  The  state  of  being  saturated  ;  full- 
ness of  supply.     [Obs.']  Warner. 

Sat'um  (sat'iirn),  n.  [L.  Saturnus,  literally,  the 
sower,  fr.  serere,  satum,  to  sow.  See  Season.]  1.  (Roman 
Myth.)  One  of  the  elder  and  principal  deities,  the  son 
of  Coelus  and  Terra  (Heaven  and  Earth),  and  the  father 
of  Jupiter.  The  corresponding  Greek  divinity  was  Kpo- 
1/05,  later  Xpdi/os,  Time. 


Saturn  iAstron.). 
2.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system. 


next  in  magnitude  to  Jupiter,  but  more  remote  froia 
the  sun.  Its  diameter  is  seventy  thousand  miles,  its- 
mean  distance  from  the  sim  nearly  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  miUions  of  miles,  and  its  year,  or  periodical  revo- 
lution round  the  sun,  nearly  twenty-nine  years  and  a 
half.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  remarkable  system  of  rings, 
and  has  eight  satellites. 

3.  (^icAem.)  The  metal  lead.     [Archaic~\ 

Sat'ur-na'li-a  (sat'ur-na'li-a),  re.  pi.  [L.  See  Sat- 
urn.] 1.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  The  festival  of  Saturn,  cele- 
brated in  December,  originally  during  one  day,  but  after- 
ward during  seven  days,  as  a  period  of  unrestrained 
license  and  merriment  for  all  classes,  extending  even  to 
the  slaves. 

2.  Hence  :  A  period  or  occasion  of  general  license,  in 
which  the  passions  or  vices  have  riotous  indulgence. 

Sat'ur-na'U-an  (-an),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
SaturnaUa. 

2.  Of  unrestrained  and  intemperate  jollity ;  riotously 
merry;  dissolute.     "<Sa<urreaZia»  amusement."    Burke. 

Sa-tur'ni-an  (sa-tOr'nT-an),  a.  [L.  Saturnius.1 
.  (Roman  Myth.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  Saturn,  whose- 
agj  or  reign,  from  the  mildness  and  wisdom  of  his  gov- 
ernment, is  called  the  golden  age. 

2.  Hence :  Besembling  the  golden  age ;  distinguished 
for  peacefulness,  happiness,  contentment. 

Augustus,  born  to  bring  Satumian  times.         Pope. 

3.  (Astron.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  planet  Saturn ;  as, 
the  Satumian  year. 

Satumian  verse  (Pros.),  a  meter  employed  by  early  Ro- 
man satirists,  consisting  of  three  iambics  and  an  extrs 
syllable  followed  by  three  trochees,  as  in  the  line  :  — 
The  queen  |  wSs  in  |  thS  kitch  |  6n  II  eating  |  bread  5nd  | 
hongy. 

Sa-tur'ni-an,  re.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species 
of  large  handsome  moths  belonging  to  jSa^iO'rej'a  and  allied 
genera.  The  luna  moth,  polyphemus,  and  promethea,  are 
examples.  They  belong  to  the  Siiworm  family,  and 
some  are  raised  for  their  sUk.    See  Polyphemus. 

Sat'urn-i-cen'tric  (sSfiirn-i-sSn'trTk),  a.  (Astron.) 
Appearing  as  if  seen  from  the  center  of  the  planet  Sat- 
urn ;  relating  or  referred  to  Saturn  as  a  center. 

Sat'ur-nine  (sat'iSr-nin),  a.  [L.  Saturnus  the  god 
Saturn,  also,  the  planet  Saturn :  cf.  F.  saturnin  of  or  per- 
taining to  lead  (Saturn,  in  old  chemistry,  meaning  lead), 
saturnlen  saturnine,  saturnian.  See  Saturn.]  1.  Bom 
under,  or  influenced  by,  the  planet  Saturn. 

2.  Heavy  ;  grave  ;  gloomy ;  dull ;  —  the  opposite  of 
mercurial ;  as,  a  saturnine  person  or  temper.     Addison. 

3.  (Old  Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  lead;  character- 
ized by,  or  resembling,  lead,  which  was  formerly  called 
Saturn.     [Archaic'] 

Saturnine  colic  (Med.),  lead  colic. 

Sat'ur-nlsm  (-ntz'm),  ?j.   (Jlfed.)  Plumbism.     Quain.- 

Sat'ur-nist  (-nist),  re.  A  person  of  a  dull,  grave, 
gloomy  temperament.  W.  Browne. 

Sa'tyr  (sa'ter  ;  277),  n.  [L.  satyrus,  Gr.  <raTvpos  :  cf. 
^.satyreJ]  1.  (CtoM.  Jl/yiA.)  A  sylvan  deity  or  demigod, 
represented  as  part  man  and  part  goat,  and  characterized 
by  riotous  merriment  and  lasciviousness. 

Kough  Satyrs  danced  ;  and  Fauns,  with  cloven  heel. 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long.       Milton. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  many  species  of  butterflies  be- 
longing to  the  fanuly 
Nymphalidse.  Their  , 
colors  are  commonly 
brown  and  gray,  often 
with  ocelli  on  the 
wings.  Called  also 
meadow  browns. 

3.  (.ZooZ.)  The  orang- 
outang. 

II  Sat'y-rl'a-sis  (sSf- 

i-ri'a-sis),  n.     [L.,  fr.  

Gr.  o-arupiaais.  See  One  of  the  Satyrs  (.Cercyoni» 
Satyr.]       Immoderate       alope).     r  r  Wings   reversed    to 

show    markings    of    the    under 

side. 


venereal    appetite     in 
the  male.  Quain. 

Sa-tyr'Ic  (sa-tir'ik),  1 
Sa-tyr'io-al  (-I-kai), 


[L.  satyricus,  Gr.  aarvpt- 
KO!.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  sa- 
tyrs ;  burlesque ;  as,  satyric  tragedy.  P.  Cyc. 

II  Sa-tyr'i-on  (-I-Sn),  re.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  o-a-n/pioi'.]  (Bot.) 
Any  one  of  several  kinds  of  orchids.     [Obs.] 

Sau'ba  ant'  (sa'ba  anf).  (Zo'ol.)  A  South  Ameri- 
can ant  (CEcodonia  cephalotes)  re- 
markable for  having  two  large  kinds 
of  workers  besides  the  ordinary  ones, 
and  for  the  immense  size  of  its  formi- 
caries. The  sauba  ant  cuts  off  leaves 
of  plants  and  carries  them  into  its  sub- 
terranean nests,  and  thus  often  does 
great  damage  by  defoliating  trees  and 
cultivated  plants. 

Sauce  (sas),  re.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  sausse, 
LL.  salsa,  properly,  salt  pickle,  fr.  L.  ,  ^  .  .  „  , 
salsus  salted,  salt,  p.  p.  of  satire  to  *"' o  m  e"whTt  enl 
salt,  fr.  sal  salt.  See  Salt,  and  cf.  larged. 
Saucer,  Souse  pickle,  Souse  to 
plunge.]  1.  A  composition  of  condiments  and  appeti- 
zing ingredients  eaten  with  food  as  a  relish  ;  especially, 
a  dressing  for  meat  or  fish  or  for  puddings ;  as,  mint 
sauce ;  sweet  sauce,  etc.  "  Poignant  sauce."  Chaucer. 
High  sauces  and  rich  spices  are  fetched  from  the  Indies. 

Sir  S.  Baker. 

2.  Any  garden  vegetables  eaten  with  meat.  [Prov. 
Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  5.]  Forby.    Bartlett. 

Roots,  herbs,  vine  fruits,  and  salad  flowers  .  .  .  they  dish  up 
various  ways,  and  find  them  very  delicious  sauce  to  their  meats, 
both  roasted  and  boiled,  fresh  and  salt.  Beverly. 

3.  Stewed  or  preserved  fruit  eaten  with  oth""  foe '  ts 
a  relish  ;  as,  apple  sauce,  cranberry  sauce,  etc.  [C.  6'.] 
"  Stewed  apple  sauce."  Mrs.  Lincoln  (Cook  Book). 
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4.  Sauciness;  impertinence.     ILow}  Halliwell. 

To  Bei-ve  one  the  same  sauce,  to  retaliate  in  the  same 
kind.    [  Vulgar] 

Sauce  (sas),  V.  ^  \Cf. "P.  saucer.']  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sauced 
(sast);  p.pK  ifei^ft. «.  Sadcino  (sa'sTng).]  1.  To  accom- 
pany with  something  intended  to  give  a  higher  relish  ; 
to  supply  with  appetizing  condiments ;  to  season  ;  to  fla- 
vor. 

2.  To  cause  to  relish  anything,  as  if  with  a  sauce  ;  to 
tickle  or  gratify,  as  the  palate  ;  to  please ;  to  stimulate  ; 
hence,  to  cover,  mingle,  or  dress,  as  if  with  sauce ;  to 
make  an  application  to.     [/?.] 

Earth,  yield  me  roots  ; 
Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  liis  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison  !  Shak. 

3.  To  make  poignant ;  to  give  zest,  flavor,  or  interest 
to ;  to  set  off ;  to  vary  and  render  attractive. 

Then  fell  she  to  sauce  her  desires  with  threatenings. 

Sir  r.  Sidney, 
Thou  sayest  his  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  upbraidings.  Shak. 

4.  To  treat  with  bitter,  pert,  or  tart  language ;  to  be 
Impudent  or  saucy  to.     \_Colloq.  or  Lmo'] 

I  '11  sauce  her  with  bitter  words.  Shak. 

II  Sance  (sos),  n.  [F.]  (Fine  Arts)  A  soft  crayon  for 
use  in  stump  drawing  or  in  shading  with  the  stump. 

Sance'-a-lone'  (sas'a-lon'),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
[Boi. )  Jack-by-the-h'edge.     See  under  Jack. 

Sauce'box'  (-bSks'),  «.     [See  Sauce,  and  Saucy.]    A 
aaucy,  impudent  person  ;  especially,  a  pert  child. 
Saucebox,  go,  meddle  with  your  lady's  fan, 
And  prate  not  here  1  A.  Brewer. 

Sance'pan'  (-pSu'),  n.  A  small  pan  with  a  handle, 
in  which  sauce  is  prepared  over  a  fire  ;  a  stewpan. 

Sau'cer  (sa'ser),  re.  [F.  sauciire,  from  sauce.  See 
Sauce.]  1.  A  small  pan  or  vessel  in  which  sauce  was  set 
on  a  table.     [Ofts.]  Bacon. 

2.  A  small  dish,  commonly  deeper  than  a  plate,  in 
which  a  cup  is  set  at  table. 

3.  Something  resembling  a  saucer  in  shape.  Specific- 
ally: (a)  Aflat,  shallow  caisson  for  raising  sunken  ships. 
(6)  A  shallow  socket  for  the  pivot  of  a  capstan. 

Sau'ci-ly  (sa'st-iy),  adv.  In  a  saucy  manner ;  impu- 
dently ;  with  impertinent  boldness.  Addison. 

Sau'ci-ness,  ra.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  saucy  ; 
that  which  is  saucy ;  impertinent  boldness ;  contempt  of 
superiors ;  impudence. 

Your  sauciness  will  jest  tipon  my  love.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Impudence ;  impertinence;  rudeness;  inso- 
lence.   See  Impudence. 

II  Sau'ClS'son' (so'se'sSN'),  1  n.     lF.,{T.saucissesau- 

II  Sau'cisse'  (so'ses'),  J       sage.     See  Sausage.] 

1.  (Mining  or  Gun.)  A  long  and  slender  pipe  or  bag, 
made  of  cloth  well  pitched,  or  of  leather,  filled  with 
powder,  and  used  to  communicate  fire  to  mines,  cais- 
sons, bomb  chests,  etc. 

2.  (Fort.)  A  fascine  of  more  tiian  ordinary  length. 
Sau'cy  (sa'sy),  a.    [Compar,  Saucieb  (-si-er)  ;  superl. 

Sauciest.]  "'[From  Sauce.]  1.  Showing  impertinent 
boldness  or  pertness ;  transgressing  the  rules  of  deco- 
rum ;  treating  superiors  with  contempt ;  impudent ;  in- 
solent ;  as,  a  saucy  fellow. 

Am  I  not  protector,  saucy  priest  ?  Shak. 

2.  Expressive  of,  or  characterized  by,  impudence ;  im- 
pertinent ;  as,  a  saucy  eye  ;  saucy  looks. 

We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs.       Shak. 

Syn.  —  Impudent ;  insolent ;  impertinent ;  rude. 

Sauer'kraut'  (sourTcrouf),  n.  [G.,  fr.  sauer  sour  + 
kraut  herb,  cabbage.]  Cabbage  cut  fine  and  allowed  to 
ferment  in  a  brine  made  of  its  own  juice  with  salt,  —  a 
German  dish. 

Sauf  (saf),  a.    Safe.     lObs."]  Chaucer. 

Sanf,  conj,  &prep.  Save;  except.  lObs."]  "Sauf 
I  myself."  Chaucer. 

Saufly,  adv.  ^  Safely.     [OJs.]  Chatwer. 

Sau'ger  (sa'ger),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  An  American  fresh-water 
food  fisli  (Slizostedion  Canadense) ;  —  called  also  gray 
pike,  blue  pike,  hornfish,  land  pike,  sand  pike,pickering, 
and  pickerel. 

Saugh,  Sauh  (sa),  obs.  imp.  sing,  of  See.     Chaucer. 

Sauks  (saks),  n.  pi.    (Elhnol.)  Same  as  Sacs. 

Saul  (sal)',  n.    Soul.     [06.5.] 

Saul,  re.     (Bot.)  Same  as  Sal,  the  tree. 

Sau'lle  (sa'li),  ra.  A  hired  mourner  at  a  funeral. 
[Scot.-]  "  Sir  W.  Scott. 

II  Sault  (E.  800 ;  F.  so),  re.  [OF.,  F.  said,  fr.  L.  sallus. 
Bee  Salt  a  leap.]  A  rapid  in  some  rivers  ;  as,  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.     [_U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Saun'ders  (a'an'derz),_re.    See  Sakders. 

Saun'ders-blue'  (-blu'),  re.  [Corrupted  fr.  F.  cen- 
dres  bleiies  blue  ashes.]  A  kind  of  color  prepared  from 
calcined  lapis  lazuli ;  ultramarine ;  also,  a  blue  prepared 
from  carbonate  of  copper.     [Written  also  sanders-blue.] 

Saun'ter  (san'ter),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Sauntered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Saunterinq.]  [Written  also 
santer.]  [Probably  f  r.  F.  s^aventurer  to  adventure  (one's 
self),  through  a  shortened  form  s'auntrer.  See  Adven- 
ture, re.  &  v."]  To  wander  or  walk  about  idly  and  in  a 
leisurely  or  lazy  manner  ;  to  lounge  ;  to  stroll ;  to  loiter. 

One  could  lie  under  elm  trees  in  a  lawn,  or  sawn^er  in  meadows 
by  the  side  of  a  stream.  Masson. 

Syn.  — To  loiter;  linger;  stroll;  wander. 

Saun'ter,  n.    A  sauntering,  or  a  sauntering  pluce. 

That  wheel  of  fops,  that  saunter  of  the  town.     Young. 

Sann'ter-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  saunters. 

Saur  (sar),  re.  [Contracted  from  Gael,  salachar  filth, 
nastiness,  fr.  solach  nasty,  fr.  sal  filth,  refuse.]  Soil; 
3irt;  dirty  water;  urine  from  a  cowhouse.  [Prov.Eng.] 

Sau'rel  (sa'rSl),  n.  (ZoU.)  Any  carangoid  fish  of  the 
genus  Trachurus,  especially  T.  trachurus,  or  T.  saurus, 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  T.  picturatus  of  California. 
Called  also  .'skipjack,  and  horse  mackerel. 


II  Sau'rl-a  (sa'rT-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  o-aCpo?  a 
lizard.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  Reptilia  formerly  estab- 
lished to  include  the  Lacertilia,  Crocodilia,  Dinosauria, 
and  other  groups.  By  some  writers  the  name  is  restricted 
to  the  Lacertilia. 

Sau'rl-an  (-an),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to,  or 
of  the  nature  of,  the  Sauria.  —  n.     One  of  the  Sauria. 

Sau'rl-Old  (sa'rT-oid),  o.     (Zo'ol.)   Same  as  Sauroid. 

II  Sau'ro-ba-tra'chi-a  (sa/ro-ba-tra'kT-a),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Saurla,  and  Batrachia.]    (Zo'ol.)  The  Urodela. 

SaU-rog'na-thOUS  (sa-rSg'na-thiis),  a.  [Gr.  aavpoi  a 
lizard  -j-  ■yvctflos  the  jaw.]  (Zo'ol.) 
Having  the  bones  of  the  palate  ar- 
ranged as  in  saurians,  the  vomer  con- 
sisting of  two  lateral  halves,  as  in 
the  woodpeckers  (Pici). 

Sau'roid  (sa'roid),  a.  [Gr.  o-aOpos 
a  lizard  -| — oid;  cf.  Gr.  aavpoei.i-% 
lizardlike.]  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  Like  or  per- 
taining to  the  saurians.  (b)  Resem- 
bling a  saurian  superficially ;  as,  a 
sauroid  fish. 

Sau'rold-ich'nite(sa'roid-Tk'nit), 

re.  [See  Sauroid,  and  Ic'hnite.]  (Pa,- 
lean.)  The  fossil  track  of  a  saurian. 

II  Sau-rop'0-da   (s!v-r6p'6-da),  n. 

pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-aCpos  a  lizard  + 
-poda.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  order 
of  herbivorous  dmosaurs  having  the 
feet  of  a  saurian  type,  instead  of  bird' 
like,  as  they  are  in  many  dinosaurs. 
It  includes  the  largest  known  land 
animals,  belonging  to  Brontosaurus, 
Camarasaurus,  and  allied  genera. 
See  lUnstration  in  Appendix. 

l[Sau-rop'sl-da  (sa-rop'si-da),  n. 
(raCpos  a  lizard  -\-  oxj/i.;  appearance.] 
hensive  group  of  vertebrates,  comprising  the  reptiles  and 
birds. 

II  Sau-rop'te-ryg'1-a  (sa-rop'te-rij'i-a),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  aavpoi  a  lizard  -|-'  Trrepul,  -uyos,  a  wing.]  (Pa- 
leon.) Same  as  Plesiosaueia. 

II  Sau-ru'rae  (sa-ru're),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cravpos  a 
lizard  -f-  oupa  a  tail.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  order  of 
birds  having  a  long  vertebrated  tail  with  quills  along 
each  side  of  it.  Archaeopteryx  is  the  type.  See  Arch^- 
OPTERYX,  and  Odontornithes. 

Sau'ry  (sa'ry),  n  ;  pi.  Sauries  (-riz).  [Etymol.  un- 
certain.] (Zo'ol.)  A  slender  marine  fish  (Scomberesox 
saurus)  of  Europe  and  America.  It  has  long,  thin,  beak- 
like jaws.  Called  also  billfish,  gowdnook,  gawnook,  skip- 
per, skipjack,  skopsier,  lizard  fish,  and  Egypt  herring. 


Saurognathous  Skull 
of  Woodpecker. 
V  Vomer  ;  I  Pala- 
tines ;  p  Maxillo- 
palatines  ;  t  Ptery- 
goids. 

pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
(Zo'ol.)  A  compre- 


Saury. 


Sau'sage  (sa'sSj ;  48),  n.  [F.  saucisse,  LL.  salcitia, 
salsicia,  it.  salsa.  See  Sauce.]  1.  An  article  of  food 
consisting  of  meat  (esp.  pork)  minced  and  highly  sea- 
soned, and  inclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case  or  skin  usually 
made  of  the  prepared  Intestine  of  some  animal. 

2.  A  saucisson.    See  Saucisson.  'WilJielm. 

Sau'se-flem  (sa'se-flem),  a.  [OF.  saus  salt  (L.  sal- 
sus)  4-  flemme  phlegm.]  Having  a  red,  pimpled  face. 
\_Obs.]    [Written  also  sawceflem.]  Chaucer. 

Saus'sur-lte  (sas'sur-It),  re.  [F.  So  called  from  M. 
Saussure.']  (Miri.)  A  tough,  compact  mineral,  of  a 
white,  greenish,  or  grayish  color.  It  is  near  zoisite  In 
composition,  and  in  part,  at  least,  has  been  produced  by 
the  alteration  of  feldspar. 

Saut,  Saute  (sat),  re.    An  assault.     [Obs.'] 

II  Sau't^'  (so'ta'),  p.  p.  of  Sauter.  C.  Owen. 

II  Sau'ter'  (so'tS'),  v.  t.  [F.,  properly,  to  jump.]  To 
fry  lightly  and  quickly,  as  meat,  by  turning  or  tossing  it 
over  frequently  in  a  hot  pan  greased  with  a  little  fat. 

Sau'ter  (sa'ter),  re.   Psalter.    [Obs.]   Piers  Plowman. 

Sau'te-rel'ie' (so'te-rSl'),  re.  [F.]  An  instrument  used 
by  masons  and  others  to  trace  and  form  angles. 

Sau'teme'  (so'tarn'),  re.  [F.]  A  white  wine  made 
in  the  district  of  Sauterne,  France. 

Sau'trie  (sa'trT),  re.    Psaltery.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

II  Sau've-garde'  (so've-giird'),  re.  [F.]  (Zo'ol.)  The 
monitor. 

Sav'a-ble  (sav'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Save.  Cf.  Salva- 
BLE.]     Capable  of,  or  admitting  of,  being  saved. 

In  the  person  prayed  for  there  ought  to  be  the  great  disposi- 
tion of  being  in  a  savable  condition.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Sav'a-ble-ness,  re.     Capability  of  being  saved. 

Sa-va'cl-oun'  (sa-va'st-oon'),  re.     Salvation.     [Obs.] 

Sav'age  (sSv'aj ;  48),  a.  [F.  sauvage,  OF.  salvage,  fr. 
L.  silvaticus  belonging  to  a  wood,  wild,  fr.  silva  a  wood. 
See  Silvan,  and  cf.  Syl vatic]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  forest ;  remote  from  human  abodes  and  cultivation ; 
in  a  state  of  nature ;  wild  ;  as,  a  savage  wilderness. 

2.  Wild  ;  untamed ;  uncultivated  ;  as,  savage  beasts. 

Cornels,  and  savage  berries  of  the  wood.       Dryden. 

3.  Uncivilized  ;  untaught ;  unpolished  ;  rude  ;  as, 
savage  life ;  savage  manners. 

What  nation,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
ever  rose  from  savage  to  civilized  without  Chrietionity  ? 

Jl.  D.  Griffin. 

4.  Characterized  by  cruelty ;  bnrbarou.s ;  fierce  ;  fero- 
cious ;  inhuman  ;  brutal ;  as,  a  savage  spirit. 

Syn.  —  Ferocious  ;  wild  ;  uncultiv.ated  ;  untamed  ;  un- 
taught ;  tmcivilized  ;  unpolished  ;  rude  ;  brutish  ;  brutal ; 
heathenish:  liarbarous ;  cruel;  inl\uman  ;  fleroo  ;  piti- 
less ;  merciless ;  unmerciful ;  atrocious.    See  Ferocious. 

Sav'age,  re.  1.  A  human  being  in  his  native  state  of 
rudeness ;  one  who  is  untaught,  uncivilized,  or  without 
cultivation  of  mind  or  manners. 

2.  A  man  of  extreme,  unfeeling,  brutal  cruelty ;  a 
barbarian. 


Sav'age  (sSv'aj ;  48),  V.  t.    To  make  savage.    [iJ.] 

Its  bloodhounds,  savaged  by  a  cross  of  wolf.    Soulhey. 
Sav'age-ly,  adv.     In  a  savage  manner. 
SaV'age-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  Deing  savage. 
Wolves  and  bears,  they  say. 
Casting  their  savageness  aside  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.  Shak. 

Sav'age-ry    (sSv'Sj-ry ;    277),  re.      [F.   sauvagerie.} 

1.  The  state  of  being  savage ;  savageness ;  savagism. 

A  like  work  of  primeval  savagery.       C.  Kingsley. 

2.  An  act  of  cruelty  ;  barbarity. 

The  wildest  savagej-y,  the  vilest  stroke, 
That  ever  wall-eyed  wrath  or  staring  rage 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse.  Shak. 

3.  Wild  growth,  as  of  plants.  Shak. 
Sav'a-gism  (-a-jlz'm),  n.     The  state  of  being  savage  ; 

the  state  of  rude,  uncivilized  men,  or  of  men  in  their  na- 
tive wildness  and  rudeness. 

Sav'a-nil'la  (sSv'a-nTl'Ia),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  The  tarpum. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

Sa-van'na  (sa-vSn'na),  re.  [Of  American  Indian  ori- 
gin ;  cf.  Sp.  sabana,  F.  savane.]  A  tract  of  level  land 
covered  with  the  vegetable  growth  usually  found  in  a 
damp  soil  and  warm  climate,  —  as  grass  or  reeds,  —  but 
destitute  of  trees.     [Spelt  also  savannah.] 

Savannahs  are  clear  pieces  of  land  without  woods.    Dampier. 

Savanna  flower  (Bot.),  a  West  Indian  name  for  several 
climbing  apocyneous  plants  of  the  genus  Echites.  —  Sa- 
vanna sparrow  {Zo'ol.),  an  American  sparrow  (Ammodra- 
mus  sandwichensis  or  Passerculus  savanna)  of  which  sev- 
eral varieties  are  found  on  grassy  plains  from  Alaska  to 
the  Eastern  United  States.  — Savanna  wattle  (Bot.),  a 
name  of  two  West  Indian  trees  of  the  genus  Citharexylum. 

II  Sa'vant'  (sa'vaN'),  re.;  pi.  Savants  (F.  sa'vaN'; 
E.  sa'v'anz').  [F.,  fr.  savoir  to  know,  L.  sapere.  See 
Sage,  a.]  A  man  of  learning ;  one  versed  in  literature 
or  science  ;  a  person  eminent  for  acquirements. 

Save  (sav  or  sav),  re.  [See  Sage  the  herb.]  The 
herb  sage,  or  salvia.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Save  (sav),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Saved  (savd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Savins.]  [OE.  saven,  sauven,  salven,  OF.  sal- 
ver, sauver,  P.  sauver,  L.  salvare,  fr.  salvus  saved,  safe. 
See  Safe,  a.]  1.  To  make  safe ;  to  procure  the  safety 
of ;  to  preserve  from  injury,  destruction,  or  evil  of  any 
kind ;  to  rescue  from  impending  danger ;  as,  to  save  a 
house  from  the  flames. 

God  save  all  this  fair  company.  Chaucer. 

He  cried,  saying.  Lord,  save  me.    Matt.  ziv.  30. 
Thou  hast  .  .  .  quitted  all  to  save 
A  world  from  utter  loss.  Milton. 

2.  (Theol.)  Specifically,  to  deliver  from  sin  and  its 
penalty ;  to  rescue  from  a  state  of  condemnation  and 
spiritual  death,  and  bring  into  a  state  of  spiritual  life. 

Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.    1  Tim.  i.  15. 

3.  To  keep  from  being  spent  or  lost ;  to  secure  from 
waste  or  expenditure  ;  to  lay  up ;  to  reserve. 

Now  save  a  nation,  and  now  save  a  groat.  Pope. 

4.  To  rescue  from  something  undesirable  or  hurtful ; 
to  prevent  from  doing  something ;  to  spare. 

I  '11  save  you 
That  labor,  sir.    All  *s  now  done.  Shak. 

5.  To  hinder  from  doing,  suffering,  or  happening ;  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  ;  to  prevent ;  to  spare. 

Will  you  not  speak  to  save  a  lady's  blush  ?     J)>-yden. 

6.  To  hold  possession  or  use  of ;  to  escape  loss  of. 
Just  saving  the  tide,  and  putting  in  a  stock  of  merit.    Swift. 

To  save  appearances,  to  preserve  a  decent  outside ;  to 
avoid  exposure  of  a  discreditable  state  of  things. 

Syn.  —  To  preserve ;  rescue ;  deliver ;  protect ;  spare  ; 
reserve ;  prevent. 

Save,  V.  i.    To  avoid  unnecessary  expense  or  expendi- 
ture ;  to  prevent  waste  ;  to  be  economical. 
Brass  ordnance  saveth  in  the  quantity  of  the  material.   Bacon, 

Save,  prep,  or  conJ.  [F.  sauf,  properly  adj.,  safe. 
See  Safe,  a.]  Except ;  excepting  ;  not  including ;  leav- 
ing out ;  deducting ;  reserving  ;  saving. 

Five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one.    2  Cor.  xi.  24. 

Syn.  —  See  Except. 

Save,  conj.    Except ;  unless. 

Save'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    See  Savable. 

Save'-all' (-al'),  re.  [Save -\- all.]  Anything  which 
saves  fragments,  or  prevents  waste  or  loss.  Specifically  : 
(a)  A  device  in  a  candlestick  to  hold  the  ends  of  candles, 
so  that  they  may  be  burned,  (b)  (Naiit.)  A  small  sail 
sometimes  set  under  the  foot  of  another  sail,  to  catch  the 
wind  that  would  pass  mider  it.  Totten.  (c)  A  trough 
to  prevent  waste  in  a  paper-making  machine. 

Sav'e-loy  (sSv'e-loi),  re.  [F.  cervelas.  It.  cervellata, 
fr.  cervello  brain,  L.  cerebellum,  dim.  t>f  cerebrum  brain. 
See  Cerebral.]    A  kind  of  dried  sausage.        McElrath. 

Save'ly  (sav'iy),  adv.    Safely.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Save'ment  (sav'ment),  n.    The  act  of  saving.    [OJs.] 

Sav'er  (sav'er),  n.     One  who  saves. 

Sav'ln,  Sav'lne  (sSv'in),  re.  [OE.  saveine,  AS.  sa- 
finse,  saviiie,  L.  sabina  herba.  Cf.  Sabine.]  [Written 
also  sabine.]  (Bot.)  (a)  A  coniferous  shrub  (.Juniperus 
Sabina)  of  Western  Asia,  occasionally  found  also  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  British  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  compact  bush,  witli  dark-colored  foliage,  and 
produces  small  berries  h.aving  a  glaucous  bloom.  Its  bit- 
ter, acrid  tops  are  sometimes  used  in  medicine  for  gout, 
amenorrhoHi,  etc.  (b)  Tlie  North  American  red  cedar 
(Ji/niperus  Virginiana). 

Sav'lng  (siiv'Ing),  a.    1.  Preserving ;  rescuing. 

lie  is  the  saving  strength  of  his  anointed.    }'s.  xxviii.  8. 

2.  Avoiding  unnecessary  expense  or  waste  ;  frugat; 
not  lavish  or  wasteful ;  economical ;  as,  a  saving  cook.     ^'' 

3.  Bringing  back  in  returns  or  in  receipts  the  sum 
expended  ;  incurring  no  loss,  though  not  gainful ;  as,  a 
.laving  bargain  ;  the  ship  has  nuide  a  saving  voyage. 

4.  Making  reservation  or  exception  ;  a."!,  a  sat'ire (7  clause. 
(t^^  Saving  is  often  used  with  a  noun  to  form  a  com- 
pound adjective ;  as,  labor-.s'rti'i«!7,  liie-.iaving,  etc. 
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SAVING 

Sav'lngr  (sav^'/ng),  prep,  or  conj. ;  but  properly  a 
•participle.  With  the  exception  of  ;  except ;  excepting ; 
also,  without  disrespect  to.  '■'■Saving  your  reverence." 
Shah.    " Saving  your  Tpreaence."    Bums. 

None  of  us  put  off  our  clothes,  saving  that  every  one  put  them 
off  for  washing.  Sfeh.  iv.  23. 

And  in  the  etone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man  know- 
eth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it.  Jiev.  ii.  17. 

Sav'lng,  n.  1.  Something  kept  from  being  expended 
or  lost ;  that  which  is  saved  or  laid  up ;  as,  the  savings 
of  years  of  economy. 

2.  Exception ;  reservation. 

Contend  not  with  those  that  are  too  strong  for  us,  but  still 
Trith  a  saving  to  honesty.  L' Estrange. 

Savings  bank,  a  bank  in  which  savings  or  earnings  are 
deposited  and  put  at  interest. 

Sav'lng-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  saving  manner ;  with  fru- 
gality or  parsimony. 

2.  So  as  to  be  finally  saved  from  eternal  death. 

Savingly  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit.     Waterland. 

Sav'lng-ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  saving ; 
carefulness  not  to  expend  money  uselessly ;  frugality  ; 
parsimony.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Jackson. 

2.  Tendency  to  promote  salvation.  Johnson. 

Sav'lor  (sav'yer),  n.  [OE.  saveour,  OF.  salveor,  F. 
sauveur,  fr.  L.  salvator,  fr.  salvare  to  save.  See  Save, 
v.l  [Written  also  saviour  ~\  1.  One  who  saves,  pre- 
serves, or  delivers  from  destruction  or  danger. 

2.  Specifically:  The  (or  our,  your,  etc.)  Savior,  he 
who  brings  salvation  to  men  ;  Jesus  Christ,  the  Redeemer. 

Sav'lor-ess,  n.  A  female  savior.  [Written  also  sav- 
ioiiress.']     [iJ.]  £p.  Hall. 

Sa'vor  (sa'ver),  n.  [OE.  savour,  savor,  savur,  OP. 
savor,  savour,  F.  saveur,  fr.  L.  sapor,  fr.  sapere  to  taste, 
savor.  See  Sage,  a.,  and  cf.  Sapid,  Insipid,  Sapor.] 
[Written  also  savour.}  1.  That  property  of  a  thing 
which  affects  the  organs  of  taste  or  smell ;  taste  and 
odor  ;  flavor ;  relish  ;  scent ;  as,  the  savor  of  an  orange 
or  a  rose  ;  an  ill  savor. 

I  smell  sweet  savors  and  I  feel  soft  things.         Sliak. 

2.  Hence,  specific  flavor  or  quality  ;  characteristic 
property ;  distinctive  temper,  tinge,  taint,  and  the  like. 

Why  is  not  my  lite  a  continual  joy,  and  the  savor  of  heaven 
perpetually  upon  my  spirit  ?  Baxter. 

3.  Sense  of  smell ;  power  to  scent,  or  trace  by  scent, 
[i?.]     "  Beyond  my  savor.''^  Herbert. 

4.  Pleasure  ;  delight ;  attractiveness.     \_Obs.'\ 

She  shall  uo  savor  have  therein  but  lite.     Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  Taste ;  flavor ;  relish ;  odor ;  scent ;  smell. 

Sa'vor,  V,  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Savored  (-verd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Savorikg.]  [Cf.  OF.  savorer,  P.  savourer.  See 
Savoe,  m.]  [Written  also  savour.'}  1.  To  have  a  par- 
ticular smell  or  taste  ;  —  with  of. 

2.  To  partake  of  the  quality  or  nature ;  to  indicate  the 
presence  or  influence  ;  to  smack ;  —  with  of. 

This  savors  not  much  of  distraction.  Shak. 

I  have  rejected  everything  that  savors  of  party.    Addison. 

3.  To  use  the  sense  of  taste.     [06s.] 

By  sight,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting  or  savoring,  and  feeling. 

Chaucer. 

Sa'vor,  V.  t.  1.  To  perceive  by  the  smell  or  the  taste ; 
hence,  to  perceive  ;  to  note.     [05«.]  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  have  the  flavor  or  quality  of ;  to  indicate  the 
presence  of.     [i?.] 

That  cuts  us  off  from  hope,  and  savors  only 

Rancor  and  pride,  impatience  and  despite.         Milton. 

3.  To  taste  or  smell  with  pleasure ;  to  delight  in  ;  to 
relish ;  to  like  ;  to  favor.     {JR.']  Shah. 

Sa'VOr-1-ly  (-i-ly),  adv.    In  a  savory  manner. 

Sa'VOr-i-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  savory. 

Sa'VOr-less,  a.  Having  no  savor ;  destitute  of  smell 
or  of  taste  ;  insipid. 

Sa'VOr-ly,  a.     Savory.     [OJs.] 

Sa'vor-ly,  adv.   In  a  savory  manner.    [Obs."]  Barrow. 

Sa'Vor-OUS  (-iis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  savoureux,  OF.  saveros, 
L.  saporosus.  Cf.  Saporous,  and  see  Savoe,  n.]  Hav- 
ing a  savor  ;  savory.     lObs.2  Rom.  of  R. 

Sa'vor-y  (-J-),  a.  [From  Savor.]  Pleasing  to  the  or- 
gans of  taste  or  smell.     [Written  also  savoury.1 ' 

The  chewing  flocks 
Had  ta'en  their  supper  on  the  savory  herb.        Milton. 

Sa'VO-ry  (sa'vo-ry),  n.  [F.  savoree  ;  cf.  It.  santoreg- 
gia,  salureja,  L.  satureia."]  {Bot.)  An  aromatic  labiate 
plant  (Satureia  hortensis),  much  used  in  cooking;  —  also 
called  summer  savory.     [Written  also  savoury.'] 

Sa-VOy'  (sJUvoi'),  n.  [F.  chou  de  Savoie  cabbage  of 
Savoy.]  (Bot.)  A  variety  of  the  common  cabbage  {Bras- 
sica  oleracea  major),  having 
curled  leaves,  —  much  culti- 
vated for  winter  use. 

Sav'oy-ard'  (sav'oi-ard' 
or  sa-voi'ard),  n.  [P.]  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Sa- 
voy. 

Saw  (sa),  imp.  of  See.  Savoy  Cabbage. 

Saw,  n.  [OE.  sawe,  AS. 
wgu  ;  akin  to  secgan  to  say.    See  Sat,  v.!.,  and  cf .  Saga.] 

1.  Something  said ;  speech ;  discourse.  [Obs.]  "  To 
hearken  all  his  sawe."  Chaucer. 

2.  A  saying  ;  a  proverb  ;  a  maxim. 

His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles, 

His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ.  Shak. 

3.  Dictate  ;  command  ;  decree.     [_Obs.] 

[Love]  rules  the  creatures  by  his  powerful  saw.  Spenser. 
Saw,  n.  [OE.  satve,  AS.  sage ;  akin  to  D.  zaag,  G. 
sage,  OHG.  sega,  saga,  Dan.  sav,  Sw.  sag,  Icel.  s'og,  L. 
secare  to  cut,  seciiris  ax,  secula  sickle.  Cf.  Scythe,  Sic- 
kle, Section,  Sedge.]  An  instrument  for  cutting  or  di- 
viding substances,  as  wood,  iron,  etc.,  consisting  of  a 
thin  blade,  or  plate,  of  steel,  with  a  series  of  sharp  teeth 
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ulur  Saw  and  Saw  Bench. 


on  the  edge,  which  remove  successive  portions  of  the 
material  by  cutting  and  tearing. 

111^°"  Saw  is  frequently  used  adjectively,  or  as  the  first 
part  of  a  compound. 

Band  saw.  Crosscut  saw,  etc.  See  under  Band,  Cross- 
cut, etc.  —  Circular  saw,  a  disk  of  steel  with  saw  teeth 
upon  its  periphery,  and  re- 
volved on  an  arbor.  --  Saw     __.^— -if^y'HMi|ii|iMiil||iliii|iiiiB 

bench,    a   bench   or  table  

with  a  flat  top  for  sawing, 
especially  with  a  circular 
saw  wliich  projects  above 
the  table.  —  Saw  file,  a 
three-cornered  file,  such  as 
is  used  for  sharpening  saw 
teeth.  —  Saw  frame,  the 
frame  or  sash  in  a  sawmill, 
in  which  the  saw,  or  gang  Cir 
of  saws,  is  held.—  Saw  gate, 
a  saw  frame.—  Saw  gin,  the  form  of  cotton  gin  invented 
by  Eli  Whitney,  in  which  the  cotton  fibers  are  drawn,  by 
the  teeth  of  a  set  of  revolving  circular  saws,  through  a 
wire  grating  which  is  too  fine  for  the  seeds  to  pass.  —  Saw 
grass  (Bot.),  any  one  of  certain  cyperaceous  plants  having 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  set  with  minute  sharp  teeth,  es- 
pecially the  Cladium  Uariscus  of  Europe,  and  the  Cla- 
dium  ejfusum  of  the  Southern  United  States.  Cf.  Razor 
grass,  under  Razor.  —  Saw  log,  a  log  of  suitable  size  for 
sawing  into  lumber.  —  Saw  mandrel,  a  mandrel  on  which 
a  circular  saw  is  fastened  for  running.  —  Saw  pit,  a  pit 
over  which  timber  is  sawed  by  two  men,  one  standing 
below  the  timber  and  the  other  above.  Mortimer.  —  Saw 
sharpener  (Zo'ol.),  the  great  titmouse;  — so  named  from 
its  harsh  call  note.  [Prov.  ^no.]  — Saw  whetter  (Zo'ol.), 
the  marsh  titmouse  (Parus  palusiris) ;  —  so  named  from 
its  call  note.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  Scroll  saw,  a  ribbon  of  steel 
with  saw  teeth  upon  one  edge,  stretched  in  a  frame,  and 
adapted  for  sawing  curved  outlines ;  also,  a  machine  in 
which  such  a  saw  is  worked  by  foot  or  power. 

Saw  (sa),  V.  t.  [imp.  Sawed  (sad) ;  p.  p.  ^awed  or 
Sawn  (san) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sawing'.']  1.  To  cut  with  a 
saw  ;  to  separate  with  a  saw ;  as,  to  saw  timber  or  marble. 

2.  To  form  by  cutting  with  a  saw  ;  as,  to  saw  boards 
or  planks,  that  is,  to  saw  logs  or  timber  into  boards  or 
planks  ;  to  saw  shingles ;  to  saw  out  a  panel. 

3.  Also  used  figuratively ;  as,  to  saw  the  air. 

Saw,  V.  i.  X.  To  use  a  saw  ;  to  practice  sawing ;  as, 
a  man  saws  well. 

2.  To  cut,  as  a  saw ;  as,  the  saw  or  mill  saws  fast. 

3.  To  be  cut  with  a  saw ;  as,  the  timber  saws  smoothly. 
Sa-war'ra  nut'  (sa-war'ra  niif).  See  Souari  nut. 
SawTjel'ly  (sa'bgl'ly),  n.  The  alewife.  [Local,  U.  S.] 
SaWbUl' (sa'iJTlO,  «.  The  merganser.  [Prov.  JSng.] 
Saw'bones'  (sa'bonz'),  n.  A  nickname  for  a  surgeon. 
SawTjUCk'  (sa'''bilk'),  n.  A  sav/horse. 
Saw'ce-flem  '(sa'se-flSm),  a.  See  Sauseflem.  [Obs.] 
Saw'der  (sa'deir),  n.  A  corrupt  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation of  solder. 

Soft  sawder,  seductive  praise ;  flattery;  blarney.  [Slang] 

Saw'dust'  (sa'diist'),  n.  Dust  or  small  fragments  of 
wood  (or  of  stoiie,  etc.)  made  by  the  cutting  of  a  saw. 

Saw'er  (sa'er),  n.     One  who  saws ;  a  sawyer. 

Saw'flsh'" (sa'f ish'),  n.  (.Zo'ol.)  Anyone  of  several 
species  of  elasinobranch  fishes  of  the  genus  Pristis. 
They  have  a  sharklike  form,  but  are  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  rays.  The  flattened  and  much  elongated  snout  has 
a  row  of  stout  toothlike  structures  inserted  alOng  each 
edge,  forming  a  sawlike  organ  with  which  it  mutilates  or 
kiUs  its  prey. 


Fir  Tree  Sawfly  (_Lophy- 
rus  abietis). 


Sawfish  (Pristis  pectinatus).    Ventral  side. 

Saw'fly'  (sa'fli'),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  hymenopterous  in- 
sects belonging  to  the  family 
Tenthredinidse.  The  female 
usually  has  an  ovipositor  con- 
taining a  pair  of  sawlike  organs 
with  which  she  makes  incisions 
in  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants 
in  which  to  lay  the  eggs.  The 
larvse  resemble  those  of  Lepi- 
doptera. 

Saw'horse'  (sarhSrs'),  n.  A  kind  of  rack,  shaped  like 
a  double  St.  Andrew's  cross,  on  which  sticks  of  wood  are 
laid  for  sawing  by  hand ;  —  called  also  buck,  and  sawhuek. 

Saw'mJU'  (sa'mil'),  n.  A  mill  for  sawing,  especially 
one  for  sawing  timber  or  lumber. 

Saw'neb' (sa'neb'),  n.     A  merganser.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Saw'  pal-met'to.     See  under  Palmetto. 

Saw'-set'  (sa'sef),  n.  An  instrument  used  to  set  or 
turn  the  teeth  of  a  saw  a  little  sidewise,  that  they  may 
make  a  kerf  somewhat  wider  than  the  thickness  of  the 
blade,  to  prevent  friction  ;  —  called  also  saw-wrest. 

Saw'tOOth.'  (sa'tooth'),  n.   (Zo'ol.)  An  arctic  seal  (io- 
bodon    carcinophoga),  having   the 
molars  serrated ;  —  called  also  crab- 
eating  seal. 

Saw'-tOOthed'  (sa'toothf),  a. 
Having  a  tooth  or  teeth  like  those 
of  a  saw ;  serrate. 

Saw'try  (sa'try), n.  A  psaltery. 
[Obs.]  Dryden. 

Saw'  — whet'  (sa'hwef),  n. 
{Zo'ol.)  A  small  Borth  American 
owl  {Nyctale  AcadiiM),  destitute  of 
ear  tufts  and  having  feathered  toes ; 
—  called  also  Acadian  owl. 

Saw'-wort'  (sa'wQrf ),?«.  {Bot.) 
Any  plant  of  the  composite  genus 
Serratula; — so  named  from  the  ser- 
rated leaves  of  most  of  the  species. 

Saw'-VTiest'  (sa'rgsf),  n.    See  Saw-set. 
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Saw'yor  (sa'ySr),  n.  [Saw  -j-  -yer,  as  In  lawyer,  Cf. 
Sawer.]  1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  saw  timber  Into 
planks  or  boards,  or  to  saw  wood  for  fuel ;  a  sawer. 

2.  A  tree  which  has  fallen  into  a  stream  so  that  its 
branches  project  above  the  surface,  rising  and  falling 
with  a  rocking  or  swaying  motion  in  the  current.  [U.  S'i 

3.  {Zo'ol.)  The  bowfin.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Sax  (sSks),  n.  [AS.  seax  a  knife.]  A  kind  of  chop- 
ping instrument  for  trimming  the  edges  of  roofing  slates. 

Sax'a-tlle  (saks'a-til),  a.  [L.  saxatilis,  fr.  saxum  a 
rock :  cf.  P.  saxatile.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  rocks ;  living 
among  rocks ;  as,  a  saxatile.  plant. 

Sas'horn'  (saks'hSrn'),  n.  {3Ius.)  A  name  given  to  a 
numerous  family  of  brass  wind  instruments  with  valves, 
invented  by  Antoine  Adolphe  Joseph  Sax  (known  a. 
Adolphe  Sax),  of  Belgium  and  Paris,  and  much  used  in 
military  bands  and  in  orchestras. 

Sax'l-ca'va  (-T-ka'va),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Saxicavas  (-v4z), 
L.  SAXICAV.E  (-ve).  [NL.  See  Saxi- 
CAVons.]  {Zo'ol.)  Any  species  of  ma- 
rine bivalve  shells  of  the  genus  Saxi- 
cava.  Some  of  the  species  are  noted 
for  their  power  of  boring  holes  in  lime- 
stone and  similar  rocks. 

Sax'l-ca'vld  (-vid),  a.  (Zodl.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  saxicavas.  ^  n.  A 
saxicava. 

Sax'l-ca'vous  (-vQs),  a.  [L.  saxum 
rock  -{-  cavare  to  make  hollow,  fr.  ca- 
vus  hollow  :  cf.  P.  saxicave.]  {Zo'ol.') 
Boring,  or  hollowing  out,  rocks ;  —  said 
of  certain  mollusks  which  live  in 
holes  which  they  burrow  in  rocks.   See 

niust.  of  LlTHODOMUS. 

Sax-lc'0-line  (sSks-Tk'o-lIn),  a.  [L. 
saxum  a  rock  -|-  colere  to  inhabit.] 
{Zo'ol.)  Stone-inhabiting  ;  pertaining 
to,  or  having  the  characteristics  of,  the 
stonechats. 

Sax-lc'0-lOUB  (-lus),  a.  [See  Saxic- 
OLINE.]     {Bot.)  Growing  on  rocks. 

II  Sax-U'ra-ga  (saks-TfrsUga)^  ».  [L., 
saxifrage.    See  Saxifrage.]    (Bot.)  A 
genus     of     exogenous     polypetalous 
plants,  embracing  about  one  hundred  Saxicava  (Saxicava 
and  eighty  species.     See  Saxifrage.        arctica) ;  i  Incur- 

Sax'1-fra-ga'ceOUS  (sSks/I-fri-ga'-  rent  Tube,  and  « 
shBs),  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  Excurrent  Tub^ 
a  natural  order  of  pla.nts  {Saxifraga-  °*  ^'''^™'  -^  ^""^ 
cex)  of  which  saxifrage  is  the  type.  The  order  includes 
also  the  alum  root,  the  hydrangeas,  the  mock  orange, 
currants  and  gooseberries,  and  many  other  plants. 

Sax-U'ra-gant  (saks-Tf'ra-gant),  a.  [See  Saxifrage.] 
Breaking  or  destroying  stones ;  saxtfragous.  [R.]  —  n. 
That  which  breaks  or  destroys  stones.     [P.] 

Sax'l-frage  (sSks'I-fraj ;  48),  n.  [L.  saxifraga,  from 
saxifragus  stone-breaking ;  saxum  rock  -f-  frangere  to 
break  :  cf.  P.  saxifrage.  See  Fkacture,  and  cf.  Sassa- 
fras, Saxon.]  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Saxifraga, 
mostly  perennial  herbs  growing  in  crevices  of  rocks  in 
mountainous  regions. 

Burnet  saxifrage,  a  European  umbelliferous  plant  (Pirn, 
pinella  Saxifraga).— Goliea  saxifrage,  a  low  half-succu- 
lent herb  (Chrysosplenium  opposilifohum)  growing  in  riv- 
ulets  in  Europe ;  also,  C.  Americanum,  common  in  the 
United  States.  See  also  under  Golden.  —  Meadow  saxi- 
frage, or  Pepper  saxifrage.    See  under  Meadow. 

Sax-lf'ra-gous  (sSks-Tfra-giSs),  a.  [L.  saxifragus: 
cf.  F.  saxifrage.  See  Saxifrage.]  Dissolving  stone, 
especially  dissolving  stone  in  the  bladder. 

Sax'on  (saks'un  or  -'n),  n.  [L.  Saxo,  pi.  Saxones,  from 
the  Saxon  national  name ;  cf.  AS.  pi.  Seaxe,  Seaxan, 
fr.  seax  a  knife,  a  short  sword,  a  dagger  (akin  to  OHG. 
sa?is,  and  perhaps  to  L.  saxum  rock,  stone,  knives  being 
originally  made  of  stone) ;  and  cf .  G.  Sachse,  pi.  Sach- 
sen,  Cf.  Saxifrage.]  1.  (a)  One  of  a  nation  or  people 
who  formerly  dwelt  in  the  northern  part  of  Germany, 
and  who,  with  other  Teutonic  tribes,  invaded  and  con- 
quered England  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  (b) 
Also  used  in  the  sense  of  Anglo-Saxon,  (c)  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  modem  Saxony. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Saxons ;  Anglo-Saxon. 

Old  Saxon,  the  Saxon  of  the  continent  of  Europe  in  the 
old  form  of  the  language,  as  shown  particularly  in  the 
"Heliand,"  a  metrical  narration  of  the  gospel  history 
preserved  in  manuscripts  of  the  9th  century. 

Sax'on,  a.  {a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Saxons,  their 
country,  or  their  language,  (b)  Anglo-Saxon,  (c)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Saxony  or  its  inhabitants. 

Saxon  blue  (Dyeing),  a  deep  blue  liquid 
used  in  dyeing,  and  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing indigo  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  Brande  &  C  —  Saxon  green  (Dye- 
ing), a  green  color  produced  by  dyeing 
with  yellow  upon  a  ground  of  Saxon  blue. 

Sax-on'lC  (eaks-on'tk),  a.  Relating  to 
the  Saxons  or  Anglo-Saxons. 

Sax'on-ism  (saks'un-Tz'm  or  sSks"n-), 
n.  An  idiom  of  the  Saxon  or  Anglo-Saxon 
language.  T.  Warton. 

Sax'on-ist,  n.  One  versed  in  the 
Saxon  language. 

Sax'on-lte  (-it),  n.  (Min.)  See  3foun- 
tain  soap,  imder  Mountain. 

Sax'o-phone  (saks'o-f on),  n.  [A.  A.  J. 
Sax,  the  inventor  (see  Saxhorn)  -\-  Gr. 
(#>a>ri;  tone.]  (Mus.)  A  wind  instrument 
of  brass,  containing  a  reed,  and  partak- 
ing of  the  qualities  both  of  a  brass  in- 
strument and  of  a  clarinet. 

Sax'-tU'ba  (-tii'ba),   n.      [See    Sax-      Saxophone. 
HORN,   and  Tube.]     (Mus.)  A  powerful 
instrument  of  brass,  curved  somewhat  like  the  Bomaa 
buccina,  or  tuba. 
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Stay  (bS),  obs.  imp.  of  See.    Saw.  Chaucer. 

SflJT  (sa),  re.  [Aphetic  form  of  assay."]  1.  Trial  by 
sample ;  assay ;  sample ;  specimen  ;  smack.     lObs.] 

It  those  principal  worlcs  of  God  ...  be  but  certain  tastes  and 

says,  as  it  were,  of  that  final  benefit.  Hooker. 

Thy  tongue  Bome  say  of  breeding  breathes.        Skak. 

2.  Tried  quality  ;  temper ;  proof.    [06s.] 

He  found  a  sword  of  better  say.  Spenser. 

3.  Essay;  trial;  attempt.     [Ofc.] 

To  give  a  say  at,  to  attempt.  B.  Joiison. 

Say,  V.  t.    To  try ;  to  assay.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Say,  n.  [OE.  saie,  F.  sale,  fr.  L.  saga,  equlv.  to  sa- 
gum,  sagus,  a  coarse  woolen  mantle  ;  of.  Gr.  o-ayos.  See 
Saoum.]    1.  A  kind  of  silk  or  satin.     [06s.] 

Thou  say,  thou  serge,  nay,  thou  buckram  lord  I      Shak. 

2.  A  delicate  kind  of  serge,  or  woolen  cloth.     [06s.] 
His  garment  neither  was  of  silk  nor  say.        Spenser. 

Say,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Said  (sSd),  contracted 
from  sayed ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sayino.]  [OE.  seggen, 
seyen,  siggen,  sayen,  sayn,  AS.  secgan  ;  akin  to  OS.  seg- 
gian,  D.  eeggen,  LG.  seggen,  OHG.  sagen^  G.  sagen,  Icel. 
segja,  Sw.  saga,  Dan.  sige,  Lith.  sakyti;  cf.  OL.  insece 
tell,  relate,  Gr.  et'i/en-e  (for  ei'-treTre),  ecrTrere.  Cf.  SAGA, 
Saw  a  saying.]  1.  To  utter  or  express  in  words ;  to  tell ; 
to  speak ;  to  declare ;  as,  he  said  many  wise  things. 

Arise,  and  say  how  thou  earnest  here.  Shak. 

2.  To  repeat ;  to  rehearse ;  to  recite ;  to  pronounce  ; 
as,  to  say  a  lesson. 

Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  bated 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say  1  ShaJc. 

After  which  shall  be  said  or  sung  the  following  hymn. 

£/c.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

3.  To  announce  as  a  decision  or  opinion ;  to  state  posi- 
tively ;  to  assert ;  hence,  to  form  an  opinion  upon  ;  to  be 
sure  about ;  to  be  determined  in  mind  as  to. 

But  what  it  is,  hard  is  to  say.  Milton. 

4.  To  mention  or  suggest  as  an  estimate,  hypothesis,  or 
approximation;  hence,  to  suppose;  —  in  the  imperative, 
followed  sometimes  by  the  subjunctive ;  as,  he  had,  say 
fifty  thousand  dollars ;  the  fox  had  run,  say  ten  miles. 

Say,  for  nonpayment  that  the  debt  should  double, 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  ?  Shak. 

It  Is  said,  or  They  say,  it  is  commonly  reported  ;  it  is 
rumored ;  people  assert  or  maintain.  —  That  is  to  say,  that 
is ;  in  other  words ;  otherwise. 

Say,  V.  i.    To  speak  ;  to  express  an  opinion ;  to  make 
answer ;  to  reply, 
you  have  said  ,•  but  whether  wisely  or  no,  let  the  forest  judge. 

Shak. 

To  this  argument  we  shall  soon  have  said ;  for  what  concerns 

it  us  to  hear  a  husband  divulge  his  household  privacies  ?  Milton. 

Say,  n.    [From  Sat,  v.  t. ;  cf.  Saw  a  saying.]     A 

speech;  something  said;  an  expression  of  opinion;  a 

current  story ;  a  maxim  or  proverb.  [^Archaic  or  CoHoq.J 

He  no  sooner  said  out  his  say,  but  up  rises  a  cunning  snap. 

L'Estiange. 
That  strange  palmer's  boding  say, 
That  fell  so  ominous  and  drear 
Full  on  the  object  of  his  fear.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Say'er  (sa'er),  n.    One  who  says  ;  an  utterer. 
Mr.  Curran  was  something  much  better  than  a  sayer  of  smart 
saymgs.  Jeffrey. 

Sa-yette'  (sa-yStQ,  n.  [F.  Cf.  Say  a  kind  of  serge.] 
A  mixed  stuff,  called  also  sagathy.    See  Sagatht. 

Say'lng  (sa'ing),  n.  That  which  is  said ;  a  declara- 
tion ;  a  statement,  especially  a  proverbial  one ;  an  apho- 
rism ;  a  proverb. 

Many  are  the  saijings  of  the  wise. 
In  ancient  and  in  modern  books  enrolled.       Milton. 
_  Syn.  —  Declaration ;  speech ;   adage  ;   maxim  ;   apho- 
rism ;  apothegm ;  saw ;  proverb ;  byword. 

Say'man  (sa'man),  re.     ISay  sample  -|-  man.']    One 

who  assays.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Say'maS'ter  (sa'm4s'ter),  re.    A  master  of  assay ;  one 

Who  tries  or  proves.       [06s.]      "  Great  saymaster  of 

state."  B.  Jonson. 

Saynd  (sand),  o6s.  p.p.  of  Senge,  to  singe.   Chaucer. 

'SblOOd  (zblud),  inlerj.    An   abbreviation  of  God''s 

blood  ;  —  used  as  an  oath.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Scab  (skSb),  re.     [OE.  soab,  scabbe,  shabbe ;  cf.  AS. 

scas6,  sceabb,  scebb,  Dan.  &  Sw.  skab,  and  also  L.  scabies, 

fr.  scabere  to  scratch,  akin  to  E.  shave.    See  Shave,  and 

cf.  Sbab,  Shabby.]     1.  An  incrustation  over  a  sore, 

wound,  vesicle,  or  pustule,  formed  by  the  drying  up  of 

the  discharge  from  the  diseased  part. 

2.  The  itch  in  man ;  also,  the  scurvy.  [OoWog.  or  06s.] 

3.  The  mange,  esp.  when  it  appears  on  sheep.  Chaucer. 

4.  A  disease  of  potatoes  producing  pits  in  their  sur- 
face, caused  by  a  minute  fungus  {Tuburcinia  Scabies). 

6.  (Founding)  A  slight  irregular  protuberance  which 
defaces  the  surface  of  a  casting,  caused  by  the  breaking 
away  of  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  mold. 

6.  A  mean,  dirty,  paltry  fellow.     [Low']  Shak. 

7.  A  nickname  for  a  workman  who  engages  for  lower 
wages  than  are  fixed  by  the  trades  unions ;  also,  for  one 
who  takes  the  place  of  a  workman  on  a  strike.     [Cant] 

Soab,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scabbed  (skSbd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Soabbing.]  To  become  covered  with  a  scab  ;  as, 
the  wound  scabbed  over. 

Scab'bard  (skSb'berd),  re.  [OE.  scaubert,  scauberk, 
OF.  escaubers,  escauberz,  pi.,  scabbards,  probably  of  Ger- 
man or  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  skalpr  scabbard,  and  G. 
bergen  to  conceal.  Cf.  Haubebk.]  The  case  in  which 
the  blade  of  a 
sword,  dagger, 
etc.,  is  kept ;  a 
sheath. 


^'^1'L 'It'*'''  »cahhard 

sheathe  that  famous  blade. 

Fairfax. 

Scabtard  flsh  (ZoM.),  a 

long,  compressed,  silver-  "■" 

colored  taenioid  fish  (Lepidopus  cnudntvs,  or  nrgyreus). 


found  on  the  European  coasts,  and  more  abundantly 
about  New  Zealand,  where  it  is  called /ros^AsA  and  con- 
sidered an  excellent  food  fish. 

Scab'bard  (skjfl/berd).  V.  t.     To  put  in  a  scabbard. 

ScaVbard  plane'  (skSb'berd  plan').  See  Scaleboard 
plane,  under  Scaleboakd. 

Scab'bed  (skSb'bed  or  skSbd),  a.  1.  Abounding  with 
scabs  ;  diseased  with  scabs. 

2.  Fig. :  Mean ;  paltry ;  vile ;  worthless.  Bacon. 

Scab'bed-ness  (.skab'bgd-nes),  re.    Scabbiness. 

Scab'bi-ly  (skab'bl-ly),  adv.    In  a  scabby  manner. 

Scab'bi-neSB,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scabby. 

Scab'ble  (-b'l),  v.  t.    See  ScAPPLE. 

Scab'by  (-by),  a.  [Compar.  Scabbier  (-bi-er) ;  superl. 
Scabbiest.]     1.  Affected  with  scabs ;  full  of  scabs. 

2.  Diseased  with  the  scab,  or  mange  ;  mangy.    Swift. 

II  Sca'bi-es  (ska'bT-ez),  re.     [L.]     (Med.)  The  itch. 

Sca'bl-ons  (-iis),  a.  [L.  scabiosus,  from  scabies  the 
scab:  cf.  F.  scabieuz]  Consisting  of  scabs;  rough; 
itchy ;  leprous ;  as,  scabious  eruptions.  Arbuthnot. 

Sca'bl-OUS,  re.  [Cf.  F.  scabieuse.  See  Scabious,  a.] 
(Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Scabiosa,  several  of  the 
species  of  which  are  common  in  Europe.  They  resem- 
ble the  Compositse,  and  have  similar  heads  of  flowers, 
but  the  anthers  are  not  connected. 

Sweet  scabious,  (a)  Mourning  bride.  (6)  A  daisylike 
plant  {Erigeron  annuum)  having  a  stout  branching  stem. 

Scab'Ung  (skSb'ling),  n.  [See  Scapple.]  A  frag- 
ment or  chip  of  stone.     [Written  also  scabline.] 

Sca-bred'l-ty  (ska-brSd'I-ty),  re.  [L.  scabredo,  fr.  soa- 
ber  rough.]    Roughness;  ruggedness.     [06s.]    Burton. 

Sca'brous  (ska'brtis),  a.  [L.  scabrosus,  fr.  scaber 
rough  :  cf.  F.  scabreux.]  1.  Rough  to  the  touch,  like 
a  file ;  having  small  raised  dots,  scales,  or  points ;  scabby ; 
scurfy ;  scaly.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Fig. :  Harsh ;  unmusical,     [if.] 

His  verse  is  scabrous  and  hobbling.  Di-yden. 

Sca'brous-neSS,  re.     The  quality  of  being  scabrous. 

Scab'wort'  (scSb'wflrf),  re.     (Bot.)  Elecampane. 

Scad  (skSd),  re.  [Gael.  &1i.sgadan aheri'mg.]  (Zo'ol.) 
(a)  A  small  caran- 
goid  fish  (Trachu- 
rus  saurus)  abun- 
dant on  the  Euro- 
pean coast,  and 
less  common  on 
the  American. 
The  name  is  ap- 

plied   also  to  sev-  g  ^^  ^  Trachurus  saurus). 

eral  allied  species. 

(6)  The  goggler  ;  —  called  also  big-eyed  scad.  See  GoG- 
gler.  (c)  The  friar  skate.  [Scot.]  (d)  The  cigar  fish,  or 
round  robin. 

Scaffold  (skSf'fold),  re.     [OF.  eschafault,  eschafaut, 
escafaut,  escadafaut,  F.  echafaud ;  probably  originally 
the  same  word  as  E.  &  F.  catafalque,  It.  cutafalco.     See 
Catapaique.]      1.   A  temporary   structure  of  timber, 
boards,  etc.,  for  various  purposes,  as  for  supporting  work- 
men and  materials  in  building,  for  exhibiting  a  spectacle 
upon,  for  holding  the  spectators  at  a  show,  etc. 
Pardon,  gentles  all, 
The  flat,  unraised  spirits  that  have  dared 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object.  Shak. 

2.  Specifically,  a  stage  or  elevated  platform  for  the 
execution  of  a  criminal ;  as,  to  die  on  the  scaffold. 

That  a  scaffold  of  execution  should  grow  a  scaffold  of  coro- 
nation. Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  (Metal.)  An  accumulation  of  adherent,  partly  fused 
material  forming  a  shelf,  or  dome-shaped  obstruction, 
above  the  tuyeres  in  a  blast  furnace. 

Scaffold,  V.  t.    To  furnish  or  uphold  with  a  scaffold. 

Scaffold-age  (-aj),  n.     A  scaffold.     [E.]  Shak. 

Scaf'fold-ing,  re.  1.  A  scaffold ;  a  supporting  frame- 
work ;  as,  the  scaffolding  of  the  body.  Pope. 

2.  Materials  for  building  scaffolds. 

Scagl'la  (skSl'ya),  re.  [It.  scaglia  a  scale,  a  shell,  a 
chip  of  marble.]     (Min.)  A  reddish  variety  of  limestone. 

Scagl-io'la  (skSl-yo'la),  re.  [It.  scagliuola,  dim.  of 
scaglia.  See  Scaglia.]  An  imitation  of  any  veined  and 
ornamental  stone,  as  marble,  formed  by  a  substratum 
of  finely  ground  gypsum  mixed  with  glue,  the  surface  of 
which,  while  soft,  is  variegated  with  splinters  of  marble, 
spar,  granite,  etc.,  and  subsequently  colored  and  polished. 

II  Scala  (skala),  n. ;  pi.  Scal^e  (-le).     [L.,  a  ladder.] 

1.  (Surg. )  A  machine  formerly  employed  for  reducing 
dislocations  of  the  humerus. 

2.  (Anal.)  A  term  applied  to  any  one  of  the  three 
canals  of  the  cochlea. 

Scal'a-ble  (skal'a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  scaled. 

Sca-lade'  (ska-lad'),  (  n.    (Mil.)  See  Escalade. 

Sca-la'dO  (-WAo),      j  Fairfax. 

Sca'lar  (ska'ler),  re.  (Math.)  In  the  quaternion  analy- 
sis, a  quantity  that  has  magnitude,  but  not  direction  ;  — 
distinguished  from  a  vector,  which  has  both  magnitude 
and  direction. 

II  Sca-la'ri-a  (ski-la'rT-a),  re.  [L.,  flight  of  steps.] 
(Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of 
marine  gastropods  of  the  genus  Scalaria, 
or  family  ScalariSi&,  having  elongated 
spiral  turreted  shells,  with  rounded 
whorls,  usually  crossed  by  ribs  or  varices. 
The  color  is  generally  white  or  pale. 
Called  also  ladder  shell,  and  luenlletrap. 
See  Ptenoglossa,  and  Wentletrap. 

Sca-lar'1-form  (sk.Vlilr'I-f8rm),  a.  [L. 
scalare,  scalaria,  staircase,  ladder  -)- 
-form :  cf.  F.  scalariforme.]  1.  Resem- 
bling a  ladder  in  form  or  appearance  ; 
having  transverse  bars  or  markings  like 
the  rounds  of  a  ladder ;  as,  the  scalari- 
form  cells  and  scalariform  pits  in  some  plants. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  a  scalaria. 


Sca1a-ry  (ska1A-ry),  a.  [L.  sealaris,  fr.  scalae,  pi., 
scala,  staircase,  ladder.]  Resembling  a  ladder;  formed 
with  steps.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Scal'a-wag  (skal'a-wSg),  re.  A  scamp  ;  a  scapegrace. 
[Spelt  also  scaHawajf.]     [Sla7ig,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Scald  (skald),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scalded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Scalding.]  [OF.  eschalder,  eschauder,  escauder, 
F.  echauder,  it.  L.  excaldare  ;  ex  -\-  caldus,  calidus,  warm, 
hot.  See  Ex-,  and  Caldron.]  1.  To  bum  witli  hot  liq- 
uid or  steam ;  to  pain  or  injure  by  contact  with,  or  im- 
mersion in,  any  hot  fluid ;  as,  to  scald  the  hand. 
Mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead.  Shak. 

Here  the  blue  flames  of  scalding  brimstone  fall.    Cowley. 

2.  To  expose  to  a  boiling  or  violent  heat  over  a  fire,  or 
in  hot  water  or  other  liquor  ;  as,  to  scald  milk  or  meat. 

Scald,  re.  A  burn,  or  injury  to  the  skin  or  flesh,  by 
some  hot  liquid,  or  by  steam. 

Scald,  a.  [For  sculled.  See  Scall.]  1.  Affected 
with  the  scab  ;  scabby.  Shak. 

2.  Scurvy ;  paltry ;  as,  scald  rhymers.     [06s.]    Shak. 

Scald  crow  (Zo'ol.),  the  hooded  crow.  [Ireland]  —  Scald 
head  (Med.),  a  name  popularly  given  to  sevei  al  diseases  of 
the  scalp  characterized  by  pustules  (the  dried  discliarge 
of  which  forms  scales)  and  by  falling  out  of  the  hair. 

Scald,  re.     Scurf  on  the  head.     See  Scall.      Spenser. 

Scald  (skSld  or  skald ;  277),  re.  [Icel.  skald.]  One 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  poets  and  historiographers ; 
a  reciter  and  singer  of  heroic  poems,  eulogies,  etc.,  among 
the  Norsemen ;  more  rarely,  a  bard  of  any  of  the  ancient 
Teutonic  tribes.     ["Written  also  skald.] 

A  war  song  such  as  was  of  yoro  chanted  on  the  field  of  battle 
by  the  scalds  of  the  yet  heathen  Saxons.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Scald'er  (-er),  re.    A  Scandinavian  poet ;  a  scald. 

Scald'fish'(skald'flsh'),re.  [Scald,  a,. -Sf- fish.]  (Zo'ol.) 
A  European  flounder  (Arnoglossus  laterna,  or  Psetia  ar- 
noglossa) ;  —  called  also  megrim,  and  smooth  sole. 

Scald'lc  (skSld'ik  or  skald'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  scalds  of  the  Norsemen  ;  as,  scaldic  poetry. 

Scale  (skal),  re.  [AS.  scale;  perhaps  influenced  by  the 
kindred  Icel.  skal  balance,  dish,  akin  also  to  D.  schaal 
a  scale,  bowl,  shell,  G.  schale,  OHG.  scala,  Dan.  skaal 
drinking  cup,  bowl,  dish,  and  perh.  to  E.  scale  of  a  fish. 
Cf.  Scale  of  a  fish,  Skull  the  brain  case.]  1.  The  dish 
of  a  balance;  hence,  the  balance  itself;  an  instrument 
or  machine  for  weighing ;  as,  to  turn  the  scale  ;  —  chiefly 
used  in  the  plural  when  applied  to  the  whole  instrument 
or  apparatus  for  weighing.  Also  used  figuratively. 
Long  time  in  even  scale 
The  battle  hung.  Milton. 

The  scales  are  turned  ;  her  kindness  weighs  no  more 
Now  than  my  vows.  Waller. 

2.  pi.  (Astron.)  The  sign  or  constellation  Libra. 

Platform  scale.    See  under  Platform. 

Scale,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scaled  (skald) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Scaling.]  To  weigh  or  measure  according  to  a 
scale ;  to  measure  ;  also,  to  grade  or  vary  according  to  a 
scale  or  system. 

Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past.  Shak. 

To  scale,  or  scale  down,  a  debt,  wages,  etc.,  to  reduce  a 
debt,  etc.,  according  to  a  fixed  ratio  or  scale.    [  U.  S.] 

Scale,  re.  [Cf.  AS.  scealu,  scalu,  a  shell,  parings ; 
akin  to  D.  schaal,  G.  schale,  OHG.  scala,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
skal  a  shell,  Dan.  skixl  a  fish  scale,  Goth,  skalja  tile,  and 
E.  shale,  shell,  and  perhaps  also  to  scale  of  a  balance ; 
but  perhaps  rather  fr.  OP.  escale,  escaile,  F.  ecaille  scale 
of  a  fish,  and  ecale  shell  of  beans,  pease,  eggs,  nuts,  of 
German  origin,  and  akin  to  Goth,  skalja,  G.  schale.  See 
Shale.]  1.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  small,  thin,  membra- 
nous, bony  or  horny  pieces  which  form  the  covering  of 
many  fishes  and  reptiles,  and  some  mammals,  belonging 
to  the  dermal  part  of  the  skeleton,  or  dermoskeleton. 
See  Cycloid,  Ctenoid,  and  Ganoid. 

Fish  that,  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales. 

Glide  under  the  green  wave.  Milton. 

2.  Hence,  any  layer  or  leaf  of  metal  or  other  material, 
resembling  in  size  and  tliinness  the  scale  of  a  fish ;  as,  a 
scale  of  iron,  of  bone,  etc. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  small  scalelike  structures  cover- 
ing parts  of  some  invertebrates,  as  those  on  the  wings 
of  Lepidoptera  and  on  the  body  of  Tliysanura ;  the  ely- 
tra of  certain  annelids.     See  Lepidoptera. 

4.  (Zo'ol.)  A  scale  insect.     (See  below.) 

5.  (Bot.)  A  small  appendage  like  a  rudimentary  leaf, 
resembling  the  scales  of  a  fish  in  form,  and  often  in  ar- 
rangement ;  as,  the  scale  of  a  bud,  of  a  pine  cone,  and 
the  like.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  chaff"  on  the 
stems  of  ferns. 

6.  The  thin  metallic  side  plate  of  the  handle  of  a 
pocketknife.     See  Illusl.  of  Pocketknite. 

7.  An  incrustation  deposited  on  the  inside  of  a  vessel 
in  which  water  is  heated,  as  a  steam  boiler. 

8.  (Metal.)  The  thin  oxide  which  forms  en  the  surface 
of  iron  forgings.  It  consists  essentially  of  the  mngnetio 
oxide,  FcsO^.  Also,  Pj  similar  coating  upon  other  metals. 

Covering  scale  (2oo/.),  a  hydrophyllium.  —  Ganoid  scale. 
(Zo'ol.)  See  under  Ganoid.  —  Scale  armor  {Mil.),  armor 
made  of  small  metallic  scales  overlapping,  and  fastened 
UDon  leather  or  cloth.  —  Scale  beetle  (Xo'dl.'),  the  tiger 
beetle.  —  Scale  carp  {Zo'ol.),  a  carp  having  nornml  scales. 
—  Scale  insect  {Zo'ol.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of 
small  liemipterous  insects  be- 
longiiif;  to  the  family  Coccid:r, 
in  which  the  females,  when 
adult,  become  more  or  less 
scaleliko  in  form.  They  are 
found  upon  the  leaves  andtwigs 
of  various  trce.s  and  shrubs,  and 
often  do  great  damage  to  fruit 
trees.  See  Orange  scide,  under 
Orange.  —  Scale  moss  (/W.),  any 
leafy-stemmed  moss  of  the  order 
Hepaticir  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
small  imbricated  soalolike  leaves 
of  most  of  the  spopios.  See  He- 
PATICA,  2,  and  .Iunoehmannia. 


Scale  Insect  (Mytilaspit 
citricola)  of  the  Orange 
Tree,  a  Male  i  6  Young 
Female  ;  c  Mature  Scale. 
All  much  enlarged. 
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SCALE 

ScSlO  (skal),  V.  i.  1.  To  strip  or  clear  of  scale  or 
scales ;  as,  to  scale  a  fish ;  to  scale  the  inside  of  a  boiler. 

2.  To  take  oS.  in  thin  layers  or  scales,  as  tartar  from 
the  teeth  ;  to  pare  off,  as  a  surface.  "  If  all  the  moun- 
tains were  scaled,  and  the  earth  made  even."   T.  Burnet. 

3.  To  scatter ;  to  spread.     [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.'] 

4.  (Gun.)  To  clean,  as  the  inside  of  a  cannon,  by  the 
explosion  of  a  small  quantity  of  powder.  Totten. 

Scale,  V.  i.  1.  To  separate  and  come  off  in  thin  lay- 
ers or  laminae ;  as,  some  sandstone  scales  by  exposure. 

Those  that  cast  their  shell  are  the  lobster  and  crab  ;  the  old 
Bkins  are  found,  but  the  old  shells  never  i  so  it  is  Ukely  that  they 
scale  off.  Bacon. 

2.  To  separate  ;  to  scatter.     [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.'] 

Scale,  n.  [L.  scalae, pi.,  scala,  staircase,  ladder  ;  akin 
to  scandere  to  climb.  See  Soak  ;  cf.  Escalade.]  1.  A 
ladder ;  a  series  of  steps ;  a  means  of  ascending.     [Obs.'} 

2.  Hence,  anything  graduated,  especially  when  em- 
ployed as  a  measure  or  rule,  or  marked  by  lines  at  regu- 
lar intervals.  Specifically :  (a)  A  mathematical  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  slip  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal,  with 
one  or  more  sets  of  spaces  graduated  and  numbered  on 
its  surface,  for  measuring  or  laying  off  distances,  etc.. 
as  in  drawing,  plotting,  and  the  like.  See  Gdhteb's 
SCALE.  (6)  A  series  of  spaces  marked  by  lines,  and  rep- 
resenting proportionately  larger  distances ;  as,  a  scale  of 
miles,  yards,  feet,  etc.,  for  a  map  or  plan,  (c)  A  basis 
for  a  numeral  system ;  as,  the  decimal  scale  ;  the  binary 
scale,  etc.  (d)  (Mus.)  The  graduated  series  of  all  the 
tones,  ascending  or  descending,  from  the  keynote  to  its 
octave  ;  —  called  also  the  gamut.  It  may  be  repeated 
through  any  number  of  octaves.  See  Chromatic  scale. 
Diatonic  scale.  Major  scale,  and  Minor  scale,  under  Chro- 
UATic,  Diatonic,  Majok,  and  Minoe. 

3.  Gradation ;  succession  of  ascending  and  descending 
steps  and  degrees  ;  progressive  series  ;  scheme  of  com- 
parative rank  or  order ;  as,  a  scale  of  being. 

There  is  a  certain  scale  of  duties  . . .  which  for  want  of  study- 
ing in  right  order,  all  the  world  is  in  confusion.  Milton. 

4.  Relative  dimensions,  without  difference  in  propor- 
tion of  parts ;  size  or  degree  of  the  parts  or  components 
in  any  complex  thing,  compared  with  other  like  things  ; 
especially,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  linear  dimen- 
sions of  the  parts  of  a  drawing,  map,  model,  etc.,  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  object  that 
is  represented  ;  as,  a  map  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile. 

Scale  of  chorda,  a  graduated  scale  on  which  are  given 
the  lengths  of  the  chords  of  arcs  from  0°  to  90°  in  a  circle 
of  given  radius,  —  used  in  measuring  given  angles  and  in 
plotting  angles  of  given  numbers  of  degrees. 

Scale,  V.  t.  [Cf.  It.  scalare,  fr.  L.  scalae,  scala.  See 
Scale  a  ladder.]  To  climb  by  a  ladder,  or  as  if  by  a  lad- 
der ;  to  ascend  by  steps  or  by  climbing ;  to  clamber  up  ; 
as,  to  scale  the  wall  of  a  fort. 

Oft  have  I  scaled  the  craggy  oak.  Spenser. 

Seale,  v.  i.    To  leaJ  up  by  steps ;  to  ascend.     [Obs.'\ 
Satan  from  hence,  now  on  the  lower  stair, 
That  scaled  by  steps  of  gold  to  heaven-gate, 
Looks  down  with  wonder.  Jlilton. 

Scale'baok' (-bSV),  re.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  marine  annelids  of  the  family  Polynoidse,  and 
allies,  which  have  two  rows  of  scales,  or  elytra,  along 
the  back.    See  Ulust.  imder  Caa;T0P0DA. 

Soalelieam'  (-bemO,  n.    1.  The  lever  or  beam  of  a 
balance ;  the  lever  of 
a  platform  scale,  to 
which  the  poise  for 
weighing  is  applied. 

2.  A  weighing  ap- 
paratus with  a  slid- 
ing weight,  resem- 
blmg  a  steelyard. 

Scale'board'  Scalebeam,  2. 

(s  k  5 1'b  o  r  d' ;   com^ 

monly  skSVerd),  n.     [3d  scale  +  board.'}    1.  (Print.)  A 
thin  slip  of  wood  used  to  justify  a  page.     [Obs.']    Crabb. 

2.  A  thin  veneer  or  leaf  of  wood  used  for  covering  the 
surface  of  articles  of  furniture,  and  the  like. 

Scaleboard  plane,  a  plane  for  cutting  from  a  board  a 
wide  shaving  forming  a  scaleboard. 

Scaled  (skald),  a.  1.  Covered  with  scales,  or  scale- 
like structures ;  —  said  of  a  fish,  a  reptile,  a  moth,  etc. 

2.  Without  scales,  or  with  the  scales  removed;  as, 
scaled  herring. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  Having  feathers  which  in  form,  color,  or  ar- 
rangement somewhat  resemble  scales ;  as,  the  scaled  dove. 

Scaled  dove  (Zool.),  any  American  dove  of  the  genus 
Scardafella.    Its  colored  feather  tips  resemble  scales. 

Scale'less  (skal'lSs),  a.    Destitute  of  scales. 

Sca-lene'  (ska-len'l,  a.     [L.  scalenus,  Gr.  o-icaArji/ds  : 
cf.  F.  scaline.]    1.  (Geom.)  (a)  Having  the 
Bides  and  angles  imequal ;  —  said  of  a  triangle. 
(6)  Having  the  axis  inclined  to  the  base,  as  a 
cone. 

2.  (Anat.)  (a)  Designating  several  triangu- 
lar muscles  called  scalene  muscles,  (b)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  scalene  muscles. 

Scalene  muscles  (Anat.),  a  group  of  muscies, 
usually  three  on  each  side  In  man,  extending 
from  the  cervical  vertebrae  to  the  first  and 
second  ribs. 

Sca-lene',  n.  (Geom.)  A  triangle  having  its  sides  and 
angles  unequal 

Sca-le'no-he'dral  (ska-le'nfi-he'dral),  a. 
( Crystallog.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  scalenohe- 
dron. 

Sca-le'no-he'dron  (-drSn),  n.  [6r.  o-ztoAr;- 
v6s  uneven-|- e'Spa  seat,  base.]  (Crystallog.) 
A  pjrramidal  form  imder  the  rhombohedral 
system,  inclosed  by  twelve  faces,  each  a  sca- 
lene triangle. 

Scal'er  (skal'er),  n.     One  who,  or   that 
which,  scales ;  specifically,  a  dentist's  instru-    Scaleno- 
inent  for  removing  tartar  from  the  teeth.  hedron. 
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Scale'- winged'  (skal'wingd'),  a.  (Zool.)  Having 
the  wings  covered  %vith  small  scalelike  structures,  as  the 
Lepidoptera ;  scaly-winged. 

Scal'1-neSS  (skal'i-nes),  n.  The  state  of  being  scaly ; 
roughness. 

Scal'lng  (skal'ing),  a.  1.  Adapted  for  removing 
scales,  as  from  a  fish ;  as,  a  scaling  knife ;  adapted  for 
removing  scale,  as  from  the  interior  of  a  steam  boiler  ; 
as,  a  scaling  hammer,  bar,  etc. 

2.  Serving  at  an  aid  in  clambering ;  as,  a,  scaling  ladder, 
used  in  assaulting  a  fortified  place. 

Scal-lo'la  (skai-yo'la),  n.    Same  as  Scaoliola. 

Scall  (skal),  n.    [Icel.  skalli  a  bald  head.    Cf.  Scald, 
a.]    A  scurf  or  scabby  disease,  especially  of  the  scalp. 
It  is  a  dry  scalt,  even  a  leprosy  upon  the  head.   Lev.  xiii.  30. 

Scall,  a.     Scabby;  scurfy.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Scalled  (skald),  a.  Scabby;  scurfy;  scall.  [Obs.] 
"  With  scalled  brows  black."  Chaucer. 

Scalled  head.    (Med.)  See  Scald  head,  under  Scald,  a. 

Scalllon  (skSl'yiln),  re.  [OF.  escalone,  eschaloingne, 
L.  caepa  Ascalonia  onion  of  Ascalon  ;  caepa  onion  -)- 
Ascalonius  of  Ascalon,  fr.  Ascalo  Ascalon,  a  town  in  Pal- 
estine. Cf.  Shallot.]  1.  (.Bo<.)  A  kind  of  small  onion 
(Allium  Ascalonicum),  native  of  Palestine ;  the  eschalot, 
or  shallot. 

2.  Any  onion  which  does  not  "bottom  out,"  but  re- 
mains with  a  thick  stem  like  a  leek.  Amer.  Cyc. 

Scal'lop  (skCl'lOp;  277),  re.  [OF.  escalope  a  shell, 
probably  of  German  or  Dutch 
origin,  and  akin  to  £.  scale  of  a 
fish;  cf.  D.  schelp  shell.  See 
Scale  of  a  fish,  and  cf.  Esoalop.] 
[Written  also  ico/Zojt).]  1.  (Zool.) 
Any  one  of  numerous  species  of 
marine  bivalve  mollusks  of  the 
genus  Pecteu  and  allied  genera 
of  the  family  Pectinidx.  The 
shell  is  usually  radially  ribbed,  ^ 

and  the  edge  is  therefore  often  j,    „     ,  Z  f""^  ^ 
undulated   in   a    characteristic  ®'='^°P  SSSle" )  ' 

maimer.     The    large    adductor 

muscle  of  some  of  the  species  is  much  used  as  food. 
One  species  ( Vola  Jacobseus)  occurs  on  the  coast  of  Pal- 
estine, and  its  shell  was  formerly  worn  by  pilgrims  as  a 
mark  that  they  had  been  to  the  Holy  Land.  Called  also 
fan  shell.    See  Pecten,  2. 

(E^^  The  common  edible  scallop  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  is  Pecten  irradians ;  the  large  sea  scallop,  also 
used  as  food,  is  P.  Clintonius,  or  tenuicostatus. 

2.  One  of  a  series  of  segments  of  circles  joined  at  their 
extremities,  forming  a  border  like  the  edge  or  surface  of 
a  scallop  shell. 

3.  One  of  the  shells  of  a  scallop ;  also,  a  dish  resem- 
bling a  scallop  shell. 

Scal'lop,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Scalloped  (-lupt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Scalloping.]  1.  To  mark  or  cut  the  edge 
or  border  of  into  segments  of  circles,  like  the  edge  or 
surface  of  a  scallop  shell.    See  Scallop,  n.,  2. 

2.  (Cookery)  To  bake  in  scallop  shells  or  dishes;  to 
prepare  with  crumbs  of  bread  or  cracker,  and  bake. 
See  Scalloped  oysters,  below. 

Scalloped  (-liipt),  a.  1.  Furnished  with  a  scallop  ; 
made  or  done  with  or  in  a  scaUop. 

2.  Having  the  edge  or  border  cut  or  marked  with  seg- 
ments of  circles.    See  Scallop,  re.,  2. 

3.  (Cookery)  Baked  in  a  scallop ;  cooked  with  crumbs. 
Scalloped   oysters  (Cookery),  opened  oysters  baked  in 

a  deep  dish  with  alternate  layers  of  bread  or  cracker 
crumbs,  seasoned  with  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  butter.  This 
was  at  first  done  in  scallop  shells. 

Scal'Iop-er  (-er),  re.    One  who  fishes  for  scallops. 

Soal'lop-lng,  re.    Fishing  for  scallops. 

Scalp  (skSlp),  n.  [Cf.  Scallop.]  A  bed  of  oysters 
or  mussels.     [Scot.] 

Scalp,  re.  [Perhaps  akin  to  D.  schelp  shell.  Cf.  Scal- 
lop.] 1.  That  part  of  the  integument  of  the  head  which 
is  usually  covered  with  hair. 

By  the  bare  scalp  of  Eobin  Hood's  fat  friar. 

This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction  !      Shak. 

2.  A  part  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  with  the  hair  at- 
tached, cut  or  torn  off  from  an  enemy  by  the  Indian 
warriors  of  North  America,  as  a  token  of  victory. 

3.  Fig. :  The  top ;  the  summit.  3Iacaulay. 
Scalp  lock,  a  long  tult  of  hair  left  on  the  crown  of  the 

head  by  the  warriors  of  some  tribes  of  American  Indians. 
Scalp,  V.  t.     [imp.&p.  p.  Scalped  (skSlpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Scalping.]     1.  To  deprive  of  the  scalp ;  to  cut  or 
tear  the  scalp  from  the  head  of. 

2.  (Surg.)  To  remove  the  skin  of. 

We  must  scalp  the  whole  lid  [of  the  eye].     J.  S.  Wells. 

3.  (Mfilling)  To  brush  the  hairs  or  fuzz  from,  as  wheat 
grains,  in  the  process  of  high  milling.  Knight. 

Scalp,  V.  i.  To  make  a  smaU,  quick  profit  by  slight 
fluctuations  of  the  market ;  —  said  of  brokers  who  oper- 
ate in  this  way  on  their  own  account.     [Cant] 

Scal'pel  (skSl'pSl),  re.  [L.  scalpellum,  dim.  of  seal- 
prum  a  laiife,  akm  to  scalpere  to  cut,  carve,  scrape  :  cf. 
F.  scalpel.]  (Surg.)  A  small  knife  with  a  thin,  keen 
blade,  —  used  by  surgeons,  and  in  dissecting. 


One  form  of  Scalpel. 

Scalp'er  (skSlp'er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
scalps. 

2.  (Surg. )  Same  as  Scalping  iron,  under  Scalping. 

3.  A  broker  who,  dealing  on  his  own  account,  tries  to 
get  a  small  and  quick  profit  from  slight  fluctuations  of 
the  market.     [Cant] 

4.  A  person  who  buys  and  sells  the  unused  parts  of 
railroad  tickets.     [Cant] 
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Scalp'lng  (skSlp'ing),  a.  &  re.  from  Scalp. 

Scalping  iron  (Surg.),  an  instrument  used  in  scraping 
foul  and  carious  bones ;  a  raspatory.  —  Scalping  knife,  a 
knife  used  by  North  American  Indians  in  scalping. 

Scal'pri-lorm  (skSl'pri-f8rm),  a.  [L.  scalprum  chis- 
el, knife  + -/oj-OT.]  (Anat.)  Shaped  like  a  chisel;  as, 
the  scalpriform  incisors  of  rodents. 

Scal'y  (skal'J),  a.  1.  Covered  or  abounding  with 
scales  ;  as,  a  jca/i/ fish.     "<ScaZy  crocodile."         Milton. 

2.  Resembling  scales,  laminae,  or  layers. 

3.  Mean ;  low ;  as,  a  scaly  fellow.     [Loxv] 

4.  (Boi.)  Composed  of  scales  lying  over  each  other; 
as,  a  scaly  bulb  ;  covered  with  scales ;  as,  a  scaly  stem. 

Scaly  ant-eater  (Zool.),  the  pangolin. 

Scal'y-wlnged'  (-wTngd'),  a.    (Zool.)  Scale-winged. 

Scam'ble  (skSm'b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scambled 
(-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Soamblinq.]  [Cf.  OD.  schampe- 
len  to  deviate,  to  slip,  schampen  to  go  away,  escape,  slip, 
and  E.  scamper,  shamble.]  1.  To  move  awkwardly ;  to 
be  shuffling,  irregular,  or  unsteady ;  to  sprawl ;  to  sham- 
ble. "  Some  scambling  shifts."  Br.  H.  More,  "  A  fine 
old  hall,  but  a  scambling  house."    Evelyn. 

2.  To  move  about  pushing  and  jostling  ;  to  be  rude  and 
turbulent;  to  scramble.  "The  scambling  and  unquiet 
time  did  push  it  out  of  .  .  .  question."  Shak. 

Scam'ble,  v.  t.    To  mangle.    [Obs.]  Mortimer 

Scam'bler  (sk3m'bler),  re.     1.  One  who  scambles. 

2.  A  bold  intruder  upon  the  hospitality  of  others ;  a 
mealtime  visitor.     [Scot.] 

Scam'bUng-ly  (-blTng-lj^),  adv.  In  a  scambling  man- 
ner ;  with  turbulence  and  noise ;  with  bold  intrusiveness. 

Scam'ell  (skim'a),  or  Scam'mel,  re.  (Zool.)  The 
female  bar-tailed  godwit.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

^ff"  Whether  this  is  the  scamel  mentioned  by  Shake- 
speare ["  Tempest,"  ii.  2]  is  not  known. 

II  Sca-millus  (ska-mll'lQs),  re. ;  pi.  Scamilii  (-li), 
[L.,  originally,  a  little  bench,  dim.  of  scamnum  bench, 
stool.]  (Arch.)  A  sort  of  second  plinth  or  block,  below 
the  bases  of  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns,  generally 
without  moldings,  and  of  smaller  size  horizontally  than 
the  pedestal. 

Scam-mo'nl-ate  (skSm-mo'nT-at),  a.  Made  from 
scammony  ;  as,  a  scammoniate  aperient. 

Scam'mo-ny  (skSm'mS-ny),  re.  [F.  scammonie,  L. 
scammonia,  scammonea,  Gr.  trKOfjiiJiiavia.]  1.  (Bot.)  A 
species  of  bindweed  or  Convolvulus  (C.  Scammonia). 

2.  An  inspissated  sap  obtained  from  the  root  of  the 
Convolvulus  Scammonia,  of  a  blackish  gray  color,  a  nau- 
seous smell  like  that  of  old  cheese,  and  a  somewhat  acrid 
taste.    It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  cathartic. 

Scamp  (skSmp),  n.  [OF.  escamper  to  run  away,  to 
make  one's  escape.  Originally,  one  who  runs  away,  a 
fugitive,  a  vagabond.  See  Scampeb.]  A  rascal ;  a  swin- 
dler ;  a  rogue.  De  Quincey. 

Scamp,  V.  t.  [Cf.  Scaup,  re.,  or  Soaut,  a.,  and 
Skimp.]  To  perform  in  a  hasty,  neglectful,  or  imperfect 
maimer ;  to  do  superficially.    \Collog.] 

A  workman  is  said  to  scamp  his  work  when  he  does  it  in  a 
superficial,  dishonest  manner.  Wedgwood. 

Much  of  the  scamping  and  dawdling  complained  of  is  that  of 
men  in  establishments  of  good  repute.  T.  Hughes. 

II  Soam'pa-vl'a  (skam'pa-ve'3,),  n.  [It.]  A  long,  low 
war  galley  used  by  the  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Scam'per  (skSm'per),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Scampeeed 
(-perd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Scampeeing.]  [OF.  escamper 
to  escape,  to  save  one's  self  ;  L.  ex  from  -|-  campus  the 
field  (sc.  of  battle).  See  Camp,  and  cf.  Decamp,  Scamp, 
re..  Shamble,  v.  t.]  To  run  with  speed  ;  to  run  or  move 
in  a  quick,  hurried  manner ;  to  hasten  away.   Macaulay. 

The  lady,  however,  .  .  .  could  not  help  scampering  about  the 
room  after  a  mouse.  S.  Sharpe. 

Scam'per,  re.    A  scampering ;  a  hasty  flight. 

Scam'per-er  (-er),  re.    One  who  scampers.      Tyndall. 

Scamp'isll  (skSmp'Tsh),  a.  Of  or  like  a  scamp ;  knav- 
ish ;  as,  scampish  conduct. 

Scan  (skSn),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scanned  (skSnd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Scanning.]  [L.  scandere,  scansum,  to 
climb,  to  scan,  akin  to  Skr.  skand  to  spring,  leap :  cf.  F. 
scander.  Cf.  Ascend,  Descend,  Scale  a  ladder.]  1.  To 
mount  by  steps ;  to  go  through  with  step  by  step.  [Obs.] 
Nor  stayed  till  she  the  highest  stage  had  scand.    Spenser. 

2.  Specifically  (Pros.),  to  go  through  with,  as  a  verse, 
marking  and  distinguishing  the  feet  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed ;  to  show,  in  reading,  the  metrical  structure  of ;  to 
recite  metrically. 

3.  To  go  over  and  examine  point  by  point ;  to  examine 
with  care  ;  to  look  closely  at  or  into ;  to  scrutinize. 

The  actions  of  men  in  high  stations  are  all  conspicuous,  and 
liable  to  be  scanned  and  sifted.  Atterbury. 

Scan'dal  (skSn'dal),  re.  [F.  scandale,  fr.  L.  scanda^ 
lum,  Gr.  (TKav&aXov,  a  snare  laid  for  an  enemy,  a  stum- 
bling block,  offense,  scandal :  cf.  OE.  scandle,  OF.  escan- 
dle.  See  Slander.]  1.  Offense  caused  or  experienced ; 
reproach  or  reprobation  called  forth  by  what  is  regarded 
as  wrong,  criminal,  heinous,  or  flagrant ;  opprobrium  or 
disgrace. 

O,  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown, 
That  two  such  noble  peers  as  ye  should  jar  I        Shak. 
[I]  have  brought  scandal 
To  Israel,  diffidence  of  God,  and  doubt 
In  feeble  hearts.  Milton. 

2.  Reproachful  aspersion  ;  opprobrious  censure ;  de« 
famatory  talk,  uttered  heedlessly  or  maliciously. 

You  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him.         Shak. 
My  known  virtue  is  from  scandal  free.         Ttryden. 

3.  (Equity)  Anything  alleged  in  pleading  which  is  im- 
pertinent, and  is  reproachful  to  any  person,  or  which 
derogates  from  the  dignity  of  the  court,  or  is  contrary 
to  good  manners.  Daniell. 

Syn.  —  Defamation ;  detraction  ;  slander ;  calumny ; 
opprobrium ;  reproach  ;  shame  ;  disgrace. 


ale,  senate,  c4re,   &m.,   arm,   ask,  final,  ^ ;    eve,   event,   £ud,  fern,   recent ;   ice,   idea,  ill ;    old,   dbey,   drb,   ddd ; 
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Scan'dal  (skSn'dal),  V.  t.     1.  To  treat  opprobriously  ; 
to  delame ;  to  asperse ;  to  traduce ;  to  slander,     [ii.] 
1  do  fawn  on  mea  and  hug  them  hard 
And  after  scandal  them.  Shak. 

2.  To  scandalize ;  to  offend.     lObs.']  Bp.  Story. 

Syn.  —  To  defame  ;  traduce ;  reproach  ;  slander  ;  ca- 
lumniate ;  asperse ;  vilify ;  disgrace. 

Scan'dal-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Scandalized 
(-izd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Scandalizing  (-i'zing).]  [F. 
icandaliser,  L.  scandalizare,  from  Gr.   o-xai'SaAifeii'.] 

1.  To  ofiEeud  the  feelings  or  the  conscience  of  (a  person) 
by  some  action  which  is  considered  immoral  or  criminal ; 
to  bring  shame,  disgrace,  or  reproach  upon. 

I  demand  who  they  are  whom  we  scandalize  by  using  harm- 
lesa  things.  Hooker. 

The  congregation  looked  on  in  silence,  the  better  class  scan- 
daiized,  and  the  lower  orders,  some  laughing,  others  backing 
ihe  soldier  or  the  minister,  as  their  fancy  dictated.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  reproach ;  to  libel ;  to  defame  ;  to  slander. 

To  tell  his  tale  might  be  interpreted  into  scandalizing  the  or- 
der. Sir  W.  Scott. 

Scan'dal-OUS  (->is),  a.  [Cf.  F.  scandaleux.1  1.  Giv- 
ing offense  to  the  conscience  or  moral  feelings  ;  exciting 
reprobation ;  calling  out  condemnation. 

Nothing  scandalous  or  offensive  unto  any.    Hooker, 

2.  Disgraceful  to  reputation ;  bringing  shame  or  in- 
famy ;  opprobrious ;  as,  a  scandalous  crime  or  vice. 

3.  Defamatory  ;  libelous  ;  as,  a  scandalous  story. 
Scan'dal-ous-ly,  adv.     1.  In  a  manner  to  give  of- 
fense ;  shamefully. 

His  discourse  at  table  was  scandalously  unbecoming  the  dig- 
nity of  his  station.  Swift. 
2.  With  a  disposition  to  impute  immorality  or  wrong. 
Shun  their  fault,  who,  scandalously  nice. 
Will  needs  mistake  an  author  into  vice.  Pope. 
Scan'dal-OUS-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  scandalous. 

II  Scan'da-lum  mas-na'tum  (skSn'da-liim  m5g-na'- 
tSm).  [L.,  scandal  of  magnates.]  {Law)  A  defamatory 
speech  or  writing  published  to  the  injury  of  a  person  of 
dignity  ;  —  usually  abbreviated  scan.  mag. 

Scan'dent  (skSu'dent),  a.  [L.  scandens,  -eniis,  p.  pr. 
of  scandere  to  climb.]    Climbing. 

5^°*  Scandent  plants  may  climb  either  by  twining,  as 
the  hop,  or  by  twisted  leafstalks,  as  the  clematis,  or  by 
tendrils,  as  the  passion  flower,  or  by  rootlets,  as  the  ivy. 

Scan'dl-a  (skSn'di-a),  n.  [NL.  See  Scandium.] 
{Chem.)  A  chemical  earth,  the  oxide  of  scandium. 

Scan'dlc  (-dik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  scan- 
dium ;  derived  from,  or  containing,  scandium. 

Scan'dl-na'vl-an  (skSn'dl-na'vI-an),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Scandinavia,  that  is,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark.  ^  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scandinavia. 

Scan'dl-nm  (skSn'dl-ilm),  n.  [NL.  So  called  be- 
cause found  in  Scandinavian  minerals.]  {Chem.)  A 
rare  metallic  element  of  the  boron  group,  whose  exist- 
ence was  predicted  under  the  provisional  name  ekabo- 
ron  by  means  of  the  periodic  law,  and  subsequently  dis- 
covered by  spectrum  analysis  in  certain  rare  Scandinavian 
minerals  (euxenite  and  gadolinite).  It  has  not  yet  been 
isolated.     Symbol  Sc.     Atomic  weight  44. 

Scan'sion  (skSn'shiin),  n.  [L.  scansio,  fr.  scandere, 
scansum,  to  climb.  See  Scan.]  (Pros.)  The  act  of  scan- 
ning ;  distinguishing  the  metrical  feet  of  a  verse  by  em- 
phasis, pauses,  or  othermse. 

II  Scan-SO'res  (skSn-so'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  scan- 
dere, scansum,  to  climb.]  {Zo'dl.)  An  artificial  group  of 
birds  formerly  regarded  as  an  order.  They  are  distrib- 
uted among  several  orders  by  modem  ornithologists. 

IB^"  The  toes  are  in  pairs,  two  before  and  two  behind, 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  cling  to,  and  climb  upon, 
trees,  as  the  woodpeckers,  parrots,  cuckoos,  and  trogons. 
See  Jllust.  mider  Aves. 

Scan-SO'rl-al  (-rl-al),  a.  (Zodl.)  (a)  Capable  of 
climbing ;  as,  the  woodpecker  is  a  scansorial  bird ; 
adapted  for  climbing ;  as,  a  scansorial  foot.  (6)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Scansores.    See  Illust.  under  Aves. 

Scansorial  tall  (Zool.),  a  tail  in  which  the  feathers  are 
stiff  and  sharp  at  the  tip,  as  in  the  woodpeckers. 

Scant  (skSnt),  a.  ICompar.  Scanter  (-er) ;  superl. 
SoANTEST.]  [Icel.  sTcamt,  neuter  of  skamr,  skammr, 
short ;  cf.  skamta  to  dole  out,  to  portion.]  1.  Not  full, 
large,  or  plentiful ;  scarcely  sufficient ;  less  than  is  wanted 
for  the  purpose  ;  scanty ;  meager ;  not  enough ;  as,  a  scant 
allowance  of  provisions  or  water ;  a  scant  pattern  of  cloth 
for  a  garment. 

His  sermon  was  scant,  in  all,  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    Ridley. 

2.  Sparing ;  parsimonious ;  chary. 

Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence.      Shak. 

Syn.  —  See  under  Scanty. 

Scant,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scanted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
ScANTiNO.]  1.  To  limit ;  to  straiten ;  to  treat  illiber- 
ally ;  to  stint ;  as,  to  scant  one  in  provisions ;  to  scant 
ourselves  in  the  use  of  necessaries. 

Where  a  man  hath  a  great  living  laid  together  and  where  he 
U  scanted.  Bacon. 

I  am  scanted  in  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  your  actions. 

bryden. 

2.  To  cut  short ;  to  make  small,  narrow,  or  scanty  ; 
to  curtaiL     "/Scan/ not  my  cups."  Shak. 

Scant,  V.  i.  To  fail,  or  become  less ;  to  scantle  ;  as, 
the  wind  scants. 

Scant,  adv.  In  a  scant  manner ;  with  difficulty ; 
scarcely ;  hardly.     [OJi.]  Bacon. 

So  weak  that  he  was  scant  able  to  go  down  the  stairs.    Fuller. 

Scant,  n'.    Scantness ;  scarcity.     [iS.]  T.  Carew. 

Scant'1-ly  (-T-iy),  adv.  In  a  scanty  manner;  not 
fully  ;  not  plentifully  ;  sparingly  ;  parsimoniously. 

His  mind  was  very  scantily  stored  with  materials.    Macaulay. 

Scant'l-ness,  n.    Quality  or  condition  of  being  scanty. 

Scan'tle  (skSn't'l),  v.  i.  [Dhn.  of  scant,  v.T  To  be 
deficient ;  to  falL     [06s.]  Drayton. 
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Scan'tle  (skSn't'l),  v.  t.  [OF.  esc^nteler,  esckanteler, 
to  break  into  cantles  ;  pref .  es-  (L.  ez)  -\-  cantel,  chantel, 
comer,  side,  piece.  Confused  with  E.  scant.  See  Can- 
TLB.]  To  scant ;  to  be  niggard  of ;  to  divide  into  small 
pieces  ;  to  cut  short  or  down.     [Ofo.] 

All  their  pay 
Must  your  discretion  scan<^;  keep  it  back.    J.  Webster. 

Scant'let  (skant'lgt),  ra.  [OF.  eschanielet  cofoer.']  A 
small  pattern  ;  a  small  quantity.     [0J«.]      Sir  M.  Hale. 

Scantling  (-ling),  a.  [See  Scant,  a.]  Not  plenti- 
ful ;  small ;  scanty.     [0J«.]  Jer.  Taylor, 

Scant'Ung,  re.  [Cf.  OF.  eschantillon,  F.  ichantillon, 
a  sample,  pattern,  example.  In  some  senses  confused 
with  scant  insufficient.  See  Scantle,  v.  t.']  1.  A  frag- 
ment ;  a  bit ;  a  little  piece.  Specifically  :  (a)  A  piece  or 
quantity  cut  for  a  special  purpose  ;  a  sample.     [Obs.'] 

Such  as  exceed  not  this  scantling ;  —  to  be  solace  to  the  sov- 
ereign and  harmless  to  the  people.  Bacon. 

A  pretty  scantling  of  his  knowledge  may  be  taken  by  his  de- 
ferring to  be  baptized  so  many  years.  Milton, 
(6)  A  small  quantity  ;  a  little  bit ;  not  much.     [06j.] 

Reducing  them  to  narrow  scantlings,    Jer.  Taylor, 

2.  A  piece  of  timber  sawed  or  cut  of  a  small  size,  as 
for  studs,  rails,  etc. 

3.  The  dimensions  of  a  piece  of  timber  with  regard 
to  its  breadth  and  thickness ;  hence,  the  measure  or  di- 
mensions of  anything. 

4.  A  rough  draught ;  a  rude  sketch  or  outline. 

5.  A  frame  for  casks  to  lie  upon  ;  a  trestle.      Knight. 
Scantly,  adv.    1.  In  a  scant  manner ;  not  fully  or 

sufficiently ;  narrowly  ;  penuriously.  Dryden. 

2.  Scarcely  ;  hardly ;  barely. 

Scanthj  they  durst  their  feeble  eyes  dispread 
Upon  that  town.  Fairfax. 

We  hold  a  tourney  here  to-morrow  morn, 
And  there  is  scantly  time  for  half  the  work.     Tennyson. 
Scant'ness,   n.     The  quality  or  condition   of  being 
scant ;  narrowness ;  smallness  ;  insufficiency ;  scantiness. 
"  Scantness  of  outward  tilings."  Barrow. 

Scant'y  (-y),  a.  ICompar.  Scantier  (-i-er)  ;  superl. 
Scantiest.]  [From  Scant,  a.]  1.  Wanting  amplitude 
or  extent ;  narrow ;  small ;  not  abundant. 

His  dominions  were  very  narrow  and  scanty.      Locke, 
Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine.         Pope, 

2.  Somewhat  less  than  is  needed ;  insufficient ;  scant ; 
as,  a  scanty  supply  of  words ;  a  scanty  supply  of  bread. 

3.  Sparing  ;  niggardly  ;  parsimonious. 

In  illustrating  a  point  of  difficulty^  be  not  too  scanty  of  words. 

/.  Watts, 

SjTi. —  Scant;  narrow;  small;  poor;  deficient;  meager; 
scarce ;  chary  ;  sparing ;  parsimonious ;  penurious ;  nig- 
gardly; grudging. 

Scape  (skap),  n,  [L.  scapus  shaft,  stem,  stalk ;  cf.  Gr. 
<r/cajros  a  staii :  cf.  F.  scape.  Cf.  Scep- 
ter.] 1.  [Bot.)  A  peduncle  rising 
from  the  ground  or  from  a  subterra- 
nean stem,  as  in  the  stemless  violets, 
the  bloodroot,  and  the  like. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  long  basal  joint  of 
the  antennse  of  an  insect. 

3.  (Arch.)  {a)  The  shaft  of  a  col- 
umn.    (6)  The  apophyge  of  a  shaft. 

Scape,  V.  t.  &  i.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Scaped  (skapt) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb,  n.  Scap- 
ing.] [Aphetic  form  of  escape.']  To 
escape.    \_Obs.  or  Poetic^         Milton. 

Out  of  this  prison  help  that  we  may  scape. 
Scape,  re.     1.  An  escape.     \_Obs.'\ 

I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances,  .  .  . 
Of  hairbreadth  scapes  in  the  imminent,  deadly  breach.   Shak. 

2.  Means  of  escape ;  evasion.     {Obs,]  Donne. 

3.  A  freak ;  a  slip ;  a  fault ;  an  escapade.     [06i.] 
Not  pardoning  so  much  as  the  scapes  of  error  and  ignorance. 

Milton, 

4.  Loose  act  of  vice  or  lewdness.     [Obs,"]  Shak, 
Scape'gal'lOWS  (-gSl'liSs),  n.     One  who  has  narrowly 

escaped  the  gallows  for  liis  crimes.     [Colloq.l     Dickens. 
Scape'goat'  (-got'),  n,     [Scape  (for  escape)  +  goat,'] 

1.  {Jewish  Antiq.)  A  goat  upon  whose  head  were  sym- 
bolically placed  the  sins  of  the  people,  after  which  he  was 
suffered  to  escape  into  the  wilderness.  Lev.  xvi.  10. 

2.  Hence,  a  person  or  thing  that  is  made  to  bear 
blame  for  others.  Tennyson. 

Scape'grace'  (-gras'),  n.  A  graceless,  unprincipled 
person  ;  one  who  is  wild  and  reckless.  Beaconsfield. 

ScapeleSS,  a,    {Bot,)  Destitute  of  a  scape. 

Scape'ment  (-ment),  n.  [See  Scape,  v..  Escapement.] 
Same  as  Escapement,  3. 

Scape'-Wheel'  (-hwel'),  n.  {Horol.)  The  wheel  in 
an  escapement  (as  of  a  clock  or  a  watch)  into  the  teeth 
of  which  the  pallets  play. 

Sca-phan'der  (sk4-f5n'der),  n.  [Gr.  o-/ta<^os,  aKa^ij, 
anything  hollowed  -\-  avrip,  av&poi,  a  man :  cf.  F.  sca- 
phandre.]  The  case,  or  impermeable  apparel,  in  which 
a  diver  can  work  while  under  water. 

Scaph'lsm  (skSflz'm),  n.  [Gr.  ffxac^i;  a  trough.] 
An  ancient  mode  of  punishing  criminals  among  the  Per- 
sians, by  confining  the  victim  in  a  trough,  with  his  head 
and  limbs  smeared  with  honey  or  the  like,  and  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  to  insects  until  he  died. 

Scaph'lte  (-it),  n.  [L.  scapha  a  boat,  fr.  Gr.  o-icdu^ir)  a 
boat,  anything  dug  or  scooped  out,  fr. 
dKaiTTeiv  to  dig.]  {Paleon.)  Any  fos- 
sil cephalopod  shell  of  the  genus 
Scaphites,  belonging  to  the  Ammonite 
family  and  having  a  chambered  boat- 
shaped  shell.  Scaphites  are  found  in 
the  Cretaceous  formation. 

Scaph '  O  -  ce  -  phal '  Ic  (skSfo-se-  Scaphite  (Sca;)Ai(« 
fai'Ik),  rt.  (^rea<.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  kquuHs).  'Ro- 
ot affected  with,  scaphocephaly.  duccd. 

Scaph'0-ceph'a-ly  (-sSfi-iy),  n.  [Gr.  o-ica.^))  a  boat 
-J-  Ktc^oA^  head.]     {Anat.)  A  deformed  condition  of  the 
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skull,  in  which  the  vault  is  narrow,  elongated,  and  mora 
or  less  boat-shaped. 

Scaph'o-ce'rite  (skSfo-se'rit),  n.  [Gr.  vko^  boat 
-|-B.  cerite.]  {Zo'dl.)  Aflattened  plate  or  scale  attached 
to  the  second  joint  of  the  antenna  of  many  Crustacea. 

Sca-phog'na-ttaite  (ska-fSg'na-thit),  n.  [Gr.  o-Kcufnj 
boat  -)-  yvaSos  jaw.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  thin  leaf  like  appendage 
(the  exopodite)  of  the  second  maxilla  of  decapod  crusta- 
ceans. It  serves  as  a  pumping  organ  to  draw  the  water 
through  the  gill  cavity. 

Scaph'old  (skaf'oid  ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  vKafri  a  boat  + 
-oid :  cf.  F.  scaphdide.]  (Anat.)  Kesemblmg  a  boat  in 
form  ;  boat-shaped.  —  n.    The  scaphoid  bone. 

Scaphoid  bone,  (a)  One  of  the  carpal  bones,  which  ar- 
ticulates with  the  radius;  the  radiale.  (6)  One  of  the 
tarsal  bones ;  the  navicular  bone.   See  under  Navicular. 

Scaph'O-lu'nar  (sk5f'6-lii'ner),  a.  [Scaphoii  +  lu- 
nar.] {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scaphoid  and  lunar 
bones  of  the  carpus.  —  n.    The  scapholimar  bone. 

Scapholunar  bone,  a  bone  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
the  scaphoid  and  lunar  in  the  carpus  of  camivora. 

II  Sca-phop'0-da  (ska-f5p'6-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
(rKa.<j>r)  a  boat  -|-  -poda.] 
{Zool.)  A  class  of  marine 
cephalate  MoUusca  having 
a  tubular  shell  open  at 
both  ends,  a  pointed  or 
spadelike  foot  for  bur- 
rowing, and  many  long, 
slender,  prehensile  oral 
tentacles.  It  includes  Den- 
talium,  or  the  tooth  shells,   „        ,    ,     „      ,        ,      „ 

and  other  simUar  shells.   ^I^.^J'^f^^^lZf'''-?"'^' 
hum  agile).   ^  root ;  c  lenta- 

cles,  or   Cirri  ;   m  Mantle  ; 
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Called  also  Prosopoceph- 
ala,  and  Solenoconcha. 

Sca'pl-fonn  (ska'pT- 

f6rm  ;  277),  a.    {Bot.)  Resembling  a  scape,  or  flower  stem. 

Scap'O-llte  (skSp'6-lit),  n.  [Gr.  cKano^  a  staff,  or  L. 
scapus  a  stem,  stalk  -| — lite:  cf.  F.  scapolite,]  (Min.) 
A  grayish  white  mineral  occurring  in  tetragonal  crystals 
and  in  cleavable  masses.  It  is  essentially  a  silicate  of 
alumina  and  soda. 

^W^  The  scapolite  group  includes  scapolite  proper,  or 
wemerite,  also  meionite,  dipyre,  etc. 

Soap'pie  (skSp'p'l),  V.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  eskapeler,  escha- 
pier,  to  cut,  hew,  LL.  scapellare.  Cf.  Soaeble.]  (a)  To 
work  roughly,  or  shape  without  finishing,  as  stone  before 
leaving  the  quarry.  (6)  To  dress  in  any  way  short  of 
fine  tooling  or  rubbing,  as  stone.  Gwilt. 

Scap'u-la  (skSp'fi-la),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Scapul.s;  (-le),  E. 
Scapulas  (-laz).  [L.]  1.  (Anat.)  The  principal  bono 
of  the  shoulder  girdle  in  mammals ;  the  shoulder  blade. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  plates  from  which  the  arms  of  a 
crinoid  arise. 

Scap'U-lar  (-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  scapularre.  Cf.  Scapu- 
LABY.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  scapula  or  the  shoulder. 

Scapnlar  arch  (Anat,),  the  pectoral  arch.  See  under 
Pectoral.  —  Scapular  region,  or  Scapnlar  tract  (Zo'dl.),  a 
definite  longitudinal  area  over  the  shoulder  and  along 
each  side  of  the  back  of  a  bird,  from  which  the  scapular 
feathers  arise. 

Scap'U-lar,  n.  {Zo'dl,)  One  of  a  special  group  of 
feathers  which  arise  from  each  of  the  scapular  regions 
and  lie  along  the  sides  of  the  back. 

Scap'U-lar  (skap'ii-lerj,  1  n,     [F.  scapulaire,  LL.  sca- 

ScaVu-la-ry  (-n-la-ry),  j  pularium,  scapulare,  fr.  L. 
scapula  shoulder  blade.]  1.  {E.  C.  Ch.)  (a)  A  loose 
sleeveless  vestment  falling  in  front  and  behind,  worn  by 
certain  religious  orders  and  devout  persons.  (6)  The 
name  given  to  two  pieces  of  cloth  worn  under  the  ordi- 
nary garb  and  over  the  shoulders  as  an  act  of  devotion. 

Addis  &  Arnold. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  bandage  passing  over  the  shoulder  to  sup- 
port it,  or  to  retain  another  bandage  in  place. 

Scap'u-Ia-ry,  a.    Same  as  Scapular,  a. 

Scap'U-la-ry ,  n.    {Zo'dl, )  Same  as  2d  and  3d  Scapulae. 

Scap'U-let  (-ISt),  n.  [Dim.  of  scapida.]  {Zo'dl.)  K 
secondary  mouth  fold  developed  at  the  base  of  each  of 
the  armlike  lobes  of  the  manubrium  of  many  rliizostom» 
medusae.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Scap'U-lO—  (-16-).  A  combining  form  used  in  anatomy 
to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  scapula  or 
the  shoulder ;  as,  the  scapulo-cl&viculaT  articulation,  the 
articulation  between  the  scapula  and  clavicle. 

II  Sca'pus  (ska'piis),  n.    [L.]    See  1st  Scape. 

Scar  (skar),  n,  [OF.  escare,  F.  eschare  an  eschar,  a 
dry  slough  (cf.  It.  &  Sp.  escara),  L.  eschara,  fr.  Gr. 
eayapa  hearth,   fireplace,   scab,   eschar.     Cf.   Esohae.] 

1.  A  mark  in  the  skin  or  flesh  of  an  animal,  made  by 
a  wound  or  ulcer,  and  remaining  after  the  wound  or  ul- 
cer is  healed  ;  a  cicatrix ;  a  mark  left  by  a  previous  in- 
jury ;  a  blemish  ;  a  disfigurement. 

This  earth  had  the  beauty  of  youth,  .  .  .  and  not  a  wrinkle, 
scar,  or  fracture  on  all  its  body.  T.  Burnet, 

2.  {Bmt.)  A  mark  left  upon  a  stem  or  branch  by  the 
fall  of  a  leaf,  leaflet,  or  frond,  or  upon  a  seed  by  the  sep- 
aration of  its  support.    See  Plust.  under  Axillary. 

Scar,  V.  t.     [imp,  &p,  p.  Scarred  (skiird) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Scarring.]     To  mark  with  a  scar  or  scars. 
Yet  I'll  not  shed  her  blood  : 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  tlun  snow.        Shak. 
His  cheeks  were  deeply  scarred.         Maoouiay, 
Scar,  V.  i.    To  form  a  scar. 

Scar,  M.  [Scot,  scar,  scaur,  Icel.  iker  a  skerry,  an 
isolated  rock  in  the  sea ;  akin  to  Dan.  ikiter,  Sw.  skiir. 
Cf.  Skerry.]  An  isolated  or  protruding  rock ;  a  steep, 
rocky  eminence ;  a  bare  place  on  the  side  of  a  mouutam 
or  steep  bank  of  earth.  [Written  also  scaur.'] 
O  sweet  and  far,  from  c/iff  and  scar. 

The  horns  of  Elflnuil  fiiiiitly  blowing.      Tennyson, 

Soar,  n.  [L.  scams,  a  kind  of  fish,  Gr.  o-Kopo?.]  {ZoSl.) 
A  marine  food  fish,  the  sonrua,  or  parrot  flsli. 
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SCARAB 

Scar'ab  (skSr'ab),     )  n.     [L.  scarabaeus  :  cf.  P.  sea- 

Scar'a-bee'  (-a-be'),  )  rabee.'}  {Zool.)  Any  one  of 
numerous  species  of  lamellicorn  beetles  of  the  genus 
Scardbseus,  or  family  Scarabseidss,  especially  the  sacred, 
or  Egyptian,  species  {Scarabseus 
sacer,  and  S.  Egypliorum). 

II  Scar'a-bas'US  (skar'i-be'iis), 
».    [L.]   (Zool.)  Same  as  Scabab. 

Scar'a-boid  (skar'a-boid),  a. 
[Scarab  +  -o«.]  (Zool.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  family  Scara- 
bseidx,  an  extensive  group  which 
Includes  the  Egyptian  scarab,  the 
tumbledung,  and  many  similar  la- 
mellicorn beetles. 

Soar'a-bold,  n.  (Zool.)  A  scar- 
aboid  beetle. 

Scar'a-monch'  (skSr'4-mouch'), 
n.  [F.  scaramouche.  It.  scaramuc- 
cio,  scaramuccia,  originally  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Italian  comedian ;  cf.  It.  scaramuccia,  scaramuccio,  F. 
escarmouche,  skirmish.  Cf.  Skikmish.]  A  personage 
in  the  old  Italian  comedy  (derived  from  Spain)  charac- 
terized by  great  boastfulness  and  poltroonery ;  hence,  a 
person  of  like  characteristics  ;  a  buffoon. 

Scarce  (skSrs),  a.  ICompar.  Scarcer  (skSr'eer) ; 
superl.  Scarcest.]  [OE.  scars,  OP.  escars,  eschars,  LL. 
scarps^is,  excarpsus,  for  L.  excerptus,  p.  p.  of  excerpere  to 
pick  out,  and  hence  to  contract,  to  shorten ;  ex  (see  Ex-) 
-f-  carpere.  See  Carpet,  and  cf.  Excerf.]  1.  Not  plen- 
tiful or  abundant ;  in  small  quantity  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  ;  not  easily  to  be  procured  ;  rare ;  uncormnon. 

You  tell  him  silver  is  scarcer  now  in  England,  and  therefore 
risen  one  fifth  in  value.  Locke. 

The  scarcest  of  all  is  a  Pescennius  Niger  on  a  medallion  well 
preserved.  Addison. 

2.  Scantily  supplied  (with)  ;  deficient  (in)  ;  —  with  of. 
[06*.]     "A  region  scarce  of  prey."  Milton. 

3.  Sparing  j  frugal ;  parsimonious ;  stingy.  [06i.] 
"Too  scarce  ne  too  sparing."  Chaucer. 

To  make  one's  self  scarce,  to  decamp ;  to  depart.   [Slang\ 
Syn.  —  Rare  ;  infrequent ;  deficient.    See  Rare. 
Scarce,       )  adv.  1.  With  difficulty ;  hardly ;  scantly ; 
Scarcely,  )     barely ;  but  just. 

With  a  scarce  well-lighted  flame.  Milton. 

The  eldest  scarcely  five  year  was  of  age.    '    Chaucer. 

Slowly  she  sails,  and  scarcely  stems  the  tides.     Dryden. 

He  had  scarcely  finished,  when  the  laborer  arrived  who  had 

been  seat  for  my  ransom.  ^7.  Ii-ving. 

2.  Frugally;  penuriously.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Scarce'ment  (-ment),  n.  {Arch.  &  Engin.)  An  offset 
where  a  wall  or  bank  of  earth,  etc.,  retreats,  leaving  a 
shelf  or  footing. 

Scarce'ness  (-nSs^,        )  n.     The  quality  or  condition 
Scar'cl-ty  (skSr'si-tj^), )      of  being  scarce ;  smallness 
of  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  wants  or  demands ;  de- 
ficiency; lack  of  plenty;  short  supply;  penury;  as,  a 
scarcity  of  grain ;  a  great  scarcity  of  beauties.    Chaucer, 
^scarcity  of  snow  would  raise  a  mutiny  at  Naples.  Addison. 
Praise  .  .  .  owes  its  value  to  its  scarcity.    Rambler. 
The  value  of  an  advantage  is  enhanced  by  its  scarceness. 

Collier. 

Syn.— Deficiency ;  lack;  want;  penury;  dearth; 
rareness ;  rarity ;  iof requency. 

Scard  (skard),  n.    A  shard  or  fragment.     [06i.] 

Scare  (skSr),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scared  (skSrd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Soaring.]  [OE.  skerren,  skeren,  Icel. 
skirra  to  bar,  prevent,  skirrash  to  shun,  shrink  from  ;  or 
fr.  OE.  skerre,  adj.,  scared,  Icel.  skjarr;  both  perhaps 
akin  to  E.  sheer  to  turn.]  To  frighten ;  to  strike  with 
Budden  fear ;  to  alarm. 

The  noise  of  thy  crossbow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost.        Shak. 

To  scare  away,  to  drive  away  by  frightening.  — To  scare 
np,  to  find  by  search,  as  if  by  beating  for  game.    [Slang] 

Syn.  —  To  alarm ;  frighten ;  startle ;  affright ;  terrify. 

^care,  n.  Fright ;  esp.,  sudden  fright  produced  by  a 
trifling  cause,  or  originating  in  mistake.     [Collog.'] 

Scare'orow'  (-kro'),  n.  1.  Anything  set  up  to  frighten 
crows  or  other  birds  from  cornfields;  hence,  anything 
terrifying  without  danger. 

A  scarecrow  set  to  frighten  fools  away.       Dryden. 

2.  A  person  clad  in  rags  and  tatters. 

No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows.  1  '11  not  march  with  them 
through  Coventry,  that 's  flat.  Shak. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  The  black  tern.     [Prov.  Eng."] 
Scare'flre'  (-fir'),  n.     1.  An  alarm  of  fire.     [Obs.'\ 

2.  A  fire  causing  alarm.     [06i.]  Fuller. 

Scarf  (skarf),n.   [Icel.  sfar/n]    A  cormorant.  [Scot.\ 

Scarf,  n. ;  pi.  Scarfs,  rarely  Scarves  (skarvz).  [Cf . 
OF.  escharpe  a  pilgrim's  scrip,  or  wallet  (hanging  about 
the  neck),  E.  echarpe  sash,  scarf  ;  probably  from  OHG. 
scharpe  pocket;  also  (from  the  French)  Dan.  skiserf, 
Sw.  skarp,  Prov.  G.  scharfe,  LG.  scherf,  G.  scharpe; 
and  also  AS.  scearf  a  fragment ;  possibly  akin  to  E. 
scrip  a  wallet.  Cf.  Soarp  a  scarf.]  An  article  of  dress 
of  a  light  and  decorative  character,  worn  loosely  over 
the  shoulders  or  about  the  neck  or  the  waist ;  a  light 
shawl  or  handkerchief  for  the  neck;  also,  a  cravat;  a 
neckcloth. 

Put  on  your  hood  and  scarf.  Swift. 

With  care  about  the  banners,  scarves,  and  staves.  R.  Browning. 

Scarf,  v.t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scarfed  (skarft)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  SoABrma.]  1.  To  throw  on  loosely  ;  to  put  on 
like  a  scarf.     "  My  sea-gown  scarfed  about  me."    Shak. 

2.  To  dress  with  a  scarf,  or  as  with  a  scarf  ;  to  cover 
with  a  loose  wrapping.  Shak. 

Scarf,  V.  t.  [Sw.  skarfva  to  eke  out,  to  join  together, 
sTcarf  a  seam,  joint ;  cf.  Dan.  skarre  to  joint,  to  unite 
timber,  Icel.  skara  to  clinch  the  planks  of  a  boat,  G. 
seharben  to  chop,  to  cut  small.]  (a)  To  form  a  scarf  on 
the  end  or  edge  of,  as  for  a  joint  in  timber,  metal  rods. 
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etc.    (5)  To  unite,  as  two  pieces  of  timber  or  metal,  by 
a  scarf  joint. 

Scarf  (skarf),  n.     (a)     I        i h  S        J 

In  a  piece  which  is  to 
be  united  to  another  by 
a  scarf  joint,  the  part  of 
the  end  or  edge  that  is 
tapered  off,  rabbeted,  or 
notched  so  as  to  be  thin- 
ner than  the  rest  of  the 
piece.    (6)  A  scarf  joint. 

Scarf  Joint,  (a)  A  joint 
made  by  overlapping  and 
bolting  or  locking  togeth- 


Various  Modes  of  Scarfing 
Timbers. 


er  the  ends  of  two  pieces  of  timber  that  are  halved, 
notched,  or  cut  away  so  that  they  will  fit  each  other 
and  form  a  lengthened  beam  of  the  same  size  at  the 
junction  as  elsewhere.  (6)  A  joint  formed  by  welding, 
riveting,  or  brazing  together  the  overlapping  scarfed 
ends,  or  edges,  of  metal  rods,  sheets,  etc.  —  Scarf  weld. 
See  under  Weld. 

Scarf'skin'  (skarf'sktn'),  n.     (Anat.)  See  Epidermis. 

Scar'1-fi-ca'tion  (skar'I-fl-ka'shvin),  n.  [L.  scarifi- 
caiio:  cf.  E.  scarification.']    The  act  of  scarifying. 

Scar'1-fi-ca'tor  (skSr'i-f i-ka'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  scarifi- 
cateur.2  (Surg.)  An  instrument,  principally  used  in 
cupping,  containing  several  lancets  moved  simultane- 
ously by  a  spring,  for  making  slight  incisions. 

Scarl-fi'er  (-fi'er),  n.    1.  One  who  scarifies. 

2.  (Surg.)  The  instrument  used  for  scarifying. 

3.  (Agric.)  An  implement  for  stirring  and  loosening 
the  soil,  without  bringing  up  a  fresh  surface. 

You  have  your  scarifiers  to  make  the  ground  clean.    Souihey. 

Scar'1-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Scarified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Scariftihq  (-fl'ing).]  [F.  scarifier,  L. 
scarificare,  scarifare,  fr.  Gr.  o-xopK^ao-flat  to  scratch  up, 
fr.  o-K:api(J)os  a  pointed  Instrument.]  1.  To  scratch  or  cut 
the  skii  of  ;  esp.  (Med.),  to  make  small  incisions  in,  by 
means  of  a  lancet  or  scarificator,  so  as  to  draw  blood 
from  the  smaller  vessels  without  opening  a  large  vein. 

2.  (Agric.)  To  stir  the  surface  soil  of,  as  a  field. 

Sca'rl-OSe'  (ska'ri-os'),  )  a.     [F.  scarieux,  NL.  scari- 

Sca'rl-ous  (ska'rT-us),  j  osus.  Cf.  Scary.]  (Boi.) 
Thin,  dry,  membranous,  and  not  green.  Gray. 

Scar'la-ti'na  (skar'la-te'na),  n.  [NL. :  cf.  F.  scarla- 
tine.  See  Scarlet.]  (Med.)  Scarlet  fever.  —  Scar'la- 
tl'nal  (-nal),  a.  —  Soar-lat'i-nous  (skar-lSt'i-niis  or 
skar'la-te'nus),  a. 

Scar'less  (skar'lBs),  a.    Free  from  scar.    Drummond. 

Scarlet  (-ISt),  n.  [OE.  scarlat,  scarlet,  OP.  escarlate, 
F.  Scarlate  (cf.  Pr.  escarlat,  escarlata,  Sp.  &  Pg.  escar- 
lata.  It.  scarlatio,  LL.  scarlatum),  from  Per.  sakirlat."] 

1.  A  deep  bright  red  tinged  with  orange  or  yellow,  — 
of  many  tints  and  shades ;  a  vivid  or  bright  red  color. 

2.  Cloth  of  a  scarlet  color. 

All  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet.    Prov.  xxxi.  21. 

Scar'let,  a.  Of  the  color  called  scarlet ;  as,  a  scarlet 
cloth  or  thread. 

Scarlet  admiral  (Zool.),  the  red  admiral.  See  under 
Red.— Scarlet  bean  (£o<.),  a  kind  of  bean  (PAaseoZu.t  mziZ- 
/i;/?orMS)  having  scarlet  flowers;  scarlet  runner.  —  Scarlet 
fever  (Med.),  a  contagious  febrile  disease  characterized 
by  inflammation  of  the  fauces  and  a  scarlet  rash,  appear- 
ing usually  on  the  second  day,  and  ending  in  desquama- 
tion about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.— Scarlet  fish  (Zool.), 
the  telescope  fish;  — so  called  from  its  red  color.  See 
under  Telescope.  —  Scarlet  ibis.    (Zool.)  See  under  Ibis. 

—  Scarlet  maple  (Bot.),  the  red  maple.  See  Maple.—  Scar- 
let mite  (Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  bright 
red  carnivorous  mites  found  among  grass  and  moss,  es- 
pecially Thombidium  holosericexim  and  allied  species. 
The  young  are  parasitic  upon  spiders  and  insects.  —  Scar- 
let oak(Bo<.),  a  species  of  02k.(Qiiercus  coccinea)ot  the 
United  States ;  —  so  called  from  the  scarlet  color  of  its 
leaves  in  autumn. —  Scarlet  runner  (Bot.),  the  scarlet  bean. 

—  Scarlet  tanager.    (Zool.)  Bee  imder  Tanager. 
Scarlet,  v.  t.    To  dye  or  tinge  with  scarlet. 

The  ashy  paleness  of  my  cheek 
Is  scarleted  m  ruddy  flakes  of  wrath. 

Scar'mage  (-maj),  \n.     A  slight   contest ; 

Scar'moge  (-m6j),  j      mish.    See  Skirmish. 
Such  cruel  game  my  scarmoges  disarms. 

Scam  (skarn),  n.  [Icel.  skarn;  akin  to  AS.  scearn. 
Cf.  Sheark.]    Dung.     [Obs.  or  Frov.  Eng.}  Bay. 

Scam  bee  (Zool.),  a  dung  beetle. 

Soa'rold  (ska'roid),  a.  [Scarus  -f  -oid.]  (Zool.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Scaridse,  a  family  of  marine  fishes 
including  the  parrot  fishes. 

Scarp  (skarp),  n.  [OP.  escharpe.  See  2d  Scarp.] 
(Her.)  A  band  in  the  same  position  as  the  bend  sinis- 
ter, but  only  half  as  broad  as  the  latter. 

Scarp,  n.  [Aphetic  form  of  Escarp.]  1.  (Fort.)  The 
slope  of  the  ditch  nearest  the  parapet ;  the  escarp. 

2.  A  steep  descent  or  declivity. 

Scarp,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scarped  (skarpt)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Scarping.]  To  cut  down  perpendicularly,  or 
nearly  so  ;  as,  to  scarp  the  face  of  a  ditch  or  a  rock. 

From  scarped  cUff  and  quarried  stone.      Tennyson. 
Sweep  ruins  from  the  scarped  mountain.    Emerson. 

Scar'ring  (skai'ring),  n.    A  scar ;  a  mark. 

We  find  upon  the  limestone  rocks  the  scarrings  of  the  ancient 
glacier  which  brought  the  bowlder  here.  Tyndall. 

Scar'ry  (-ry),  a.    Bearing  scars  or  marks  of  wounds. 

Scar'ry,  a.  [See  4th  Scab.]  Like  a  scar,  or  rocky 
eminence  ;  containing  scars.  Holinshed. 

II  Sca'rus  (ska'riis),  n.  [L.  See  Scab  a  kind  of  flsh.] 
(Zool.)  A  Mediterranean  food  fish  (Sparisoma  scarus) 
of  excellent  quality  and  highly  valued  by  the  Romans ; 

—  called  also  parrot  fish. 

Sca'ry  (ska'rjr),  n.  [Prov.  E.  scare  scraggy.]  Bar- 
ren land  having  only  a  thin  coat  of  grass.     [Prov.  Eng."] 

Scar'y  (skSr'y),  a.  [From  SoABB.]  1.  Subject  to 
sudden  alarm.     [Collog.  U.  S."]  Whittier. 

2.  Causing  fright ;  alarming.     [Colloq.  XT.  /S.] 


[JJ.] 

Ford. 

a  skir- 

[Obs.-] 

Spenser. 


Scasely  (skaslj),  adv.  Scarcely  ;  hardly.  [Obs.  or 
Collog.']  llobynson  (ilore's  Utopia), 

Scat  (skSt),  interj.  Go  away ;  begone ;  away  ;  — 
chiefly  used  in  driving  off  a  cat. 

Scat,    I  n.     [Icel.  skatlr.']     Tribute.     [iJ.]     "  Seizing 

Scatt, )     scatt  and  treasure."  Longfellow. 

Scat,  n.     A  shower  of  rain.     [Prov.  Eng.]       'Pl^right. 

Scatch  (skSch),  n.  [P.  escache.]  A  kind  of  bit  for 
the  bridle  of  a  horse ;  —  called  also  scatchmouth.  Bailey. 

Scatch'es  (-§z),  n.  pi.  [OP.  eschaces,  F.  echasses,  fr. 
D.  schaats  a  high-heeled  shoe,  a  skate.  See  Skate,  for 
the  foot.]     Stilts.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Scate  (skat),  n.     See  Skate,  for  the  foot. 

Scat'e-brous  (skSt'e-briis),  a.  [L.  scatebra  a  gushing 
up  of  water,  from  scalere  to  bubble,  gush.]  Abounding 
with  springs.     [Obs.'] 

Scath  (skSth;  277),  n.  [Icel.  skaSi ;  akin  to  Dan. 
skade,  Sw.  skada,  AS.  sceaSa,  scaSa,  foe,  injurer,  OS. 
skaSo,  D.  schade  harm,  injury,  OHG.  scado,  G.  schade, 
schaden;  cf.  Gr.  ao-KTjS^s  unharmed.  Cf.  Scathe,  v."] 
Harm ;  damage  ;  injury ;  hurt ;  waste ;  misfortune. 
[Written  also  scathe.'] 

But  she  was  somedeal  deaf,  and  that  was  skafhe.    Chaucer. 
Great  mercy,  sure,  for  to  enlarge  a  thrall, 
Whose  freedom  shall  thee  turn  to  greatest  scath.   Spenser, 
Wherein  Rome  hath  done  you  any  scath, 
Let  him  make  treble  satisfaction.  Shak, 


i 


Scathe  (skatb ;  277),  1 
Scath  (skath  ;  277), 


i,    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scathed 
(skathd  or  skStht) ;  p.  pr.  & 


vb.  n.  Scathing  (skath'Tng  or  skath'-).]    [Icel.  skaSa; 
akin  to  AS.  sceaSan,  sceScSan,  Dan.  skade,  Sw.  skada, 
D.  &  G.  schaden,  OHG.  scadSn,  Goth.  skapjan.J    To  do 
harm  to ;  to  injure  ;  to  damage ;  to  waste ;  to  destroy. 
As  when  heaven's  fire 
Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks  or  mountain  pines.    Milton, 
Strokes  of  calamity  that  scathe  and  scorch  the  soul.     W.  Irving, 
Scath'ful  (skSth'ful),  a.    Harmful ;  doing  damage ; 
pernicious.     Shak.  — Scath'ful-ness,  n. 
Scath'leSB,  a.    Unharmed.  jB.  L.  Stevenson. 

He,  too,  ...  is  to  be  dismissed  scathless.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Scath'ly,  a.  Injurious;  scathful.  [Obs.] 
Scat'ter  (skat'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scattbbeb 
(-terd) ;  p,  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Scattering.]  [OE.  scateren. 
See  Shatter.]  1.  To  strew  about ;  to  sprinkle  around  ; 
to  throw  down  loosely ;  to  deposit,  or  place  here  and 
there,  esp.  in  an  open  or  sparse  order. 

And  some  are  scattered  all  the  floor  about.    Chaucer. 
Why  should  my  muse  enlarge  on  Libyan  swains. 
Their  scattered  cottages,  and  ample  plains  ?        IJryden, 
Teach  the  glad  hours  to  scatter,  as  they  fly, 
Soft  quiet,  gentle  love,  and  endless  joy.  Prior. 

2.  To  cause  to  separate  in  different  directions ;  to  re- 
duce from  a  close  or  compact  to  a  loose  or  broken  or- 
der ;  to  dissipate  ;  to  disperse. 

Scatter  and  disperse  the  giddy  Goths.  Shak. 

3.  Hence,  to  frustrate,  disappoint,  and  overthrow ;  as, 
to  scatter  hopes,  plans,  or  the  like. 

Syn. —To disperse  ;  dissipate;  spread;  strew. 

Scat'ter,  v,  i.  To  be  dispersed  or  dissipated ;  to  dis- 
perse or  separate ;  as,  clouds  scatter  after  a  storm. 

Scat'ter-braln'  (-bran/),  n.  A  giddy  or  thoughtless 
person ;  one  incapable  of  concentration  or  attention. 
[Written  also  scatter-brains.] 

Scat'ter-brained'  (-brand'),  a.    Giddy ;  thoughtless. 

Scat'tered  (-terd),  a.  1.  Dispersed ;  dissipated ; 
sprinkled,  or  loosely  spread. 

2.  (Bot.)  Irregular  in  position  ;  hav- 
ing no  regular  order ;  as,  scattered 
leaves. 

—  Scat'tered-ly,  adv,  —  Scat'tered- 
nesB,  n. 

Scat'ter-good'   (slriit'ter-geod'),    n. 

One  who  wastes ;  a  spendthrift. 

Soat'ter-lng,  a.    Going  or  falling  in 
various  directions ;  not  united  or  ag- 
gregated ;    divided  among  many  ;    as,  ■ 
scattering  votes. 

Scat'ter-lng,  n.  Act  of  strewing 
about ;  something  scattered.         South. 

Scat'ter-lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  scatter-  Scattered  Leaves, 
ing  manner ;  dispersedly. 

Scat'ter-llng  (-ling),  «.  [Scatter  +  -ling.]  One  who 
has  no  fixed  habitation  or  residence ;  a  vagabond.  [Obs.'i 
"  Foreign  scatlerlings.^'  Spenser, 

Sca-tu'rl-ent  (ska-tu'rT-ent),  a.  [L.  scaturiens,  p.  pr. 
of  scaturire  to  gush  out,  from  scalere  to  bubble,  gush.] 
Gushing  forth ;  full  to  overflowing  ;  effusive.    [R.] 

A  pen  so  scaturi£nt  and  unretentive.    Sir  W.  Scott, 

Scat'U-rig'1-nous  (skSf  ll-rijl-niis),  a.  [L.  scaturi- 
ginosus,  fr.  scaturigo  gushing  water.  See  Scatueient.] 
Abounding  with  springs.     [Obs."] 

Scanp  (skap),  n.  See  Scalp  a  bed  of  oysters  or  mus- 
sels.]    1.  A  bed  or  stratum  of  shellfish ;  scalp.    [Scot.] 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  scaup  duck.    See  below. 

Scaup  duck  (Zool.),,  any  one  of  several  species  of  north- 
em  ducks  of  the  genus  Aythya,  or  Fulignla, 
The  adult  males  are,  in  large  part,  black. 
The  three  North  American  species  are  :  the 
greater  scaup  duck  (Aythya  marila,  var. 
nearctica),  called  also 
broadbill,  bluebill, 
blackhead,  flock  duck, 
flocking  fowl,  and  raft 
duck ;  the  lesser  scaup 
duck  (A.  af finis), 
called  also  little  blue- 
bill,    river  broadbill, . 
and  shuffler  ;  the  tuf  t- 
ed,   or  ring-necked, 
scaup  duck  (A.  col- 
laris),   called    also 
Greater  Scaup  Duck  (Aythya  marila).  black  jack,  ringneck, 
ringbill,  ringbiU  shuf- 
fler, etc.    See  Ulust,  of  Ring-necked  duck,  under  Binu- 
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Kecked.  The  common  European  scaup,  or  mussel,  duck 
(A.  mania),  closely  resembles  the  American  variety. 

Scanp'er  (skap'er),  n.  [Cf.  Soalpee.]  A  tool  with 
a  semicircular  edge,  —  used  by  engravers  to  clear  away 
the  spaces  between  the  lines  of  an  engraving.     Fairholt. 

Scaur  (skar),  n.     A  precipitous  bank  or  rock  ;  a  scar. 

Scav'age "(skav'aj ;  48),  n.  [LL.  scavagium,  fr.  AS. 
sceiwian  to  look  at,  to  inspect.  See  Show.]  (O.  Eng. 
Law)  A  toll  or  duty  formerly  exacted  of  merchant 
strangers  by  mayors,  sheriffs,  etc. ,  for  goods  shown  or 
offered  for  sale  within  their  precincts.  Cowell. 

Scav'enge  (-Snj),  v.  t.  To  cleanse,  as  streets,  from 
filth.  C.  Kingsley. 

Scav'en-ger  (skSv'en-jer),  n.  [OE.  seavager  an  offi- 
cer with  various  duties,  originally  attending  to  scavage, 
fr.  OE.  &  E.  scavage.  Sei  Scavage,  Show,  i».]  A  per- 
son whose  employment  is  to  clean  the  streets  of  a  city, 
by  scraping  or  sweeping,  and  carrying  off  the  filth.  The 
name  is  also  applied  to  any  animal  which  devours  refuse, 
carrion,  or  anytbiag  injurious  to  health. 

Scavenger  beetle  (Zo'ol.),  any  beetle  wliich  feeds  on  de- 
caying substances,  as  the  carrion  beetle.  —  Scavenger 
crab  (.Zool.),  any  crab  which  feeds  on  dead  animals,  as 
the  spider  crab.  —  Scavenger's  daughter  [corrupt,  of  Skev- 
ington's  daughter],  an  instrument  of  torture  mvented  by 
Sir  W.  Skevington,  which  so  compressed  the  body  as  to 
force  the  blood  to  flow  from  the  nostrils,  and  sometimes 
from  the  hands  and  feet.    Am.  Cyc. 

II  Sca'zon  (ska'zSn),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  OKa^iov,  ii.  crxd^eiv 
to  limp.]     (Lat.  Pros.)  A  choliamb. 

Scel'er-at  (sgl'er-5t),  n.  [F.  scelerat,  from  L.  scelera- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  scelerare  to  pollute,  from  scelus,  sceleris,  a 
crime.]    A  villain ;  a  criminal.     [Ofo.]  Cheyne. 

Sce-les'tlc  (se-lSs'ttk),  a.  [L.  sceleslus,  from  scelus 
wickedness.^  Evil;  wicked;  atrocious.  [OJi.]  "See- 
lestic  villainies."  Feltham. 

Soel'et  (skSl'St),  n.  [See  Skeleton.]  A  mummy;  a 
skeleton.     [Ois.]  Holland. 

II  Sce'na  (It.  sha'n4  ;  E.  se'na),  re.  [It.]  (Mus.)  (a)  \ 
scene  in  an  opera.  (J)  An  accompanied  dramatic  reci- 
tative, interspersed  with  passages  of  melody,  or  followed 
by  a  full  aria.  Rcckstro. 

II  Sce-na'rl-0  (sha-na'rt-o),  n.  [It.]  A  preliminary 
sketch  of  the  plot,  or  main  incidents,  of  an  opera. 

Scen'a-ry  (sen'd-ry),  n.  [Cf.  L.  scaenarius  belonging 
to  the  stage.]    Scenery.     [06*.]  Bryden. 

Scene  (sen),  n.  [L.  scaena,  scena,  Gr.  <r(0)yij  a  cov- 
ered place,  a  tent,  a  stage.]  X.  The  structure  on  which 
a  spectacle  or  play  is  exhibited ;  the  part  of  a  theater  in 
■which  the  acting  is  done,  with  its  adjuncts  and  decora- 
tions ;  the  stage. 

2.  The  decorations  and  fittings  of  a  stage,  represent- 
ing the  place  in  which  the  action  is  supposed  to  go  on ; 
one  of  the  slides,  or  other  devices,  used  to  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  reality  to  the  action  of  a  play  ;  as,  to  paint 
scenes  ;  to  shift  the  scenes  ;  to  go  behind  the  scenes. 

3.  So  much  of  a  play  as  passes  without  change  of  lo- 
cality or  time,  or  important  change  of  character  ;  hence, 
a  subdivision  of  an  act ;  a  separate  portion  of  a  play, 
subordinate  to  the  act,  but  differently  determined  in  dif- 
ferent plays  ;  as,  an  act  of  four  scenes. 

My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone.  Shak. 

-4.  The  place,  time,  circumstance,  etc.,  in  wliich  any- 
thing occurs,  or  in  which  the  action  of  a  story,  play,  or 
the  like,  is  laid  ;  surroundings  amid  which  anything  is  set 
before  the  imagination ;  place  of  occurrence,  exhibition, 
or  action.    "In  Troy,  there  lies  the  scene."  Shak. 

The  world  is  a  vast  scene  of  strife.    J.  3f.  Mason. 
6.  An  assemblage  of  objects  presented  to  the  view  at 
once  ;  a  series  of  actions  and  events  exhibited  in  their 
connection ;  a  spectacle ;  a  show  ;  an  exhibition  ;  a  view. 
Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass  1  Addison. 

6.  A  landscape,  or  part  of  a  landscape  ;  scenery. 

A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was  drawn, 

Shades  on  the  sides,  and  in  the  midst  a  lawn.     Dryden. 

7.  An  exhibition  of  passionate  or  strong  feeling  before 
others  ;  often,  an  artificial  or  affected  action,  or  course  of 
action,  done  for  eSect ;  a  theatrical  display. 

Probably  no  lover  of  scenes  would  have  had  very  long  to  wait 
for  some  explosions  between  parties,  both  equally  ready  to  take 
offense,  and  careless  of  giving  it.  De  Quincey. 

Behind  the  scenes,  behind  the  scenery  of  a  theater  ;  out 
of  the  view  of  the  audience,  but  in  sight  of  the  actors, 
machinery,  etc. ;  hence,  conversant  with  the  hidden  mo- 
tives and  agencies  of  what  appears  to  public  view. 

Scene,  v.  t.  To  exhibit  as  a  scene ;  to  make  a  scene 
of  ;  to  display.     \_Obs.']  Abp.  Sancrojt. 

Scene'ful  (-ful),  a.    Having  much  scenery.     [iJ.] 

Scene'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Scenemen  (-mSu).  The 
man  who  manages  tlie  movable  scenes  in  a  theater. 

Scen'er-y  (sen'er-y ),  re.  1.  Assemblage  of  scenes ; 
the  paintings  and  hangings  representing  the  scenes  of  a 
play  ;  the  disposition  and  arrangement  of  the  scenes  in 
which  the  action  of  a  play,  poem,  etc.,  is  laid  ;  represen- 
tation of  place  of  action  or  occurrence. 

2.  Sum  of  scenes  or  views ;  general  aspect,  as  regards 
variety  and  beauty  or  the  reverse,  in  a  landscape  ;  com- 
bination of  natural  views,  as  woods,  hills,  etc. 

Never  need  an  American  look  beyond  his  own  country  for 
tbo  sublime  and  beautiful  of  natural  scenery.  W.  Irving. 

Scene'shlft'er  (sen'shTft'er),  n.  One  who  moves  the 
scenes  in  a  theater  ;  a  eceneman. 

Ssen'lc  (sSn'Ik  or  sen'Tk ;  277), )  a.      [L.    scaenieus, 

Scen'ic-al  (-T-kal),  (      scenicus,  Gr.  (r/crj- 

WK05  .•  cf.  F.  scinique.  See  Scene.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
scenery ;  of  the  nature  of  scenery  ;  theatrical. 

All  these  situations  communicate  a  scenical  animation  to  the 
wild  romance,  i£  treated  dromatically.  De  Quincey. 

Scen'O-graph  (sSn'o-graf  or  sen'o-),  n.  [See  Soenog- 
EAPHY.]  A  perspective  representation  or  general  view 
of  an  object. 

Scen'o-graph'lo  (-grSflk),  la.       [Of.  F.    scSnogra- 

Scen'O-graph'lc-al  (-T-kol),  (      pMque,  Gr.  tTKrivaypa- 


<^i/to5.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  scenograpiiy ;  drawn  in  per- 
spective. —  Scen'0-graph'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Sce-nog'ra-phy  (se-nog'rA-fy ),  re.  [L.  scaenographia, 
Gr.  iTKy\voypa<^ia ;  aKyivrj  scene,  stage  -|-  ypdcjieiv  to  write ; 
cf.  F.  scenographie.~\  The  art  or  act  of  representing  a 
body  on  a  perspective  plane  ;  also,  a  representation  or 
description  of  a  body,  in  all  its  dimensions,  as  it  appears 
to  the  eye.  Greenhill. 

Scent  (sSnt),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scented  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Scenting.]  [Originally  sent,  fr.  F.  sentir  to  feel, 
to  smell.  See  Sense.]  1.  To  perceive  by  the  olfactory 
organs  ;  to  smell ;  as,  to  scent  game,  as  a  hound  does. 

Methinks  I  scent  the  morning  air.  Stiak. 

2.  To  imbue  or  fill  with  odor  ;  to  perfume. 
Balm  from  a  silver  box  distilled  around, 
Shall  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  scejit  the  sacred  ground.  Dryden. 

Scent,  V.  i.     1.  To  have  a  smell.     \_Obs.'] 
Thunderbolts  ...  do  scent  strongly  of  brimstone.  Holland. 

2.  To  hunt  animals  by  means  of  the  sense  of  smell. 

Scent,  re.  1.  That  which,  issuing  from  a  body,  affects 
the  olfactory  organs  of  animals ;  odor ;  smell ;  as,  the 
scent  of  an  orange,  or  of  a  rose ;  the  scent  of  musk. 

With  lavish  hand  diffuses  scents  ambrosial.         Prior. 

2.  Specifically,  the  odor  left  by  an  animal  on  the 
ground  in  passing  over  it ;  as,  dogs  find  or  lose  the  scent  ; 
hence,  course  of  pursuit ;  track  of  discovery. 

He  gained  the  observations  of  innumerable  ages,  and  traveled 
upon  the  same  scent  into  Ethiopia.  Sir  W.  7'emple. 

3.  The  power  of  smelling ;  the  sense  of  smell ;  as,  a 
hound  of  nice  scent ;  to  divert  the  scent.  I.  Watts. 

Scent'ful  (-ful)i  «•  !•  ^"U  of  scent  or  odor ;  odor- 
ous.    "A  icereyii/ nosegay."  W.Browne. 

2.  Of  quick  or  keen  smeU. 

The  scentful  osprey  by  the  rock  had  fished.    W.  Browne. 

Scent'lng-ly  (-Ing-ly),  adv.    By  scent,    [i?.]   Fuller. 

Scentless,  a.     Having  no  scent. 

The  scentless  and  the  scented  rose.  Cowper, 

II  Scep'Sls  (sSp'sis  or  skep'sis),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
(TKe'i/rw  doubt,  fr.  aiceiTTeaBai,  to  consider  :  cf.  G.  skepsis. 
See  Skeptic]    Skepticism  ;  skeptical  philosophy,     [i?.] 

Among  their  products  were  the  system  of  Locke,  the  scepsis 
of  Hume,  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant.  J.  Martineau. 

Scep'ter  )  (eSp'ter),  n.    [F.  sceptre,  L.  sceplrum,  from 

Scep'tre  )  Gr.  (TKfjirTpov  a  staff  to  lean  upon,  a 
scepter ;  probably  akin  to  E.  shaft.  See  Shaft,  and 
cf.  ScAFE  a  stem,  shaft.]  1.  A  staff  or  baton  borne 
by  a  sovereign,  as  a  ceremonial  badge  or  emblem  of 
authority ;  a  royal  mace. 

And  the  king  held  out  to  Esther  the  golden  scepter  that 
was  in  his  hand.  £stlier  v.  2. 

2.  Hence,  royal  or  imperial  power  or  authority ; 
sovereignty  ;  as,  to  assume  the  scepter. 

The  scepter  shall  not  depart  from  Judab,  nor  a  lawgiver 
from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come.       Gen.  xlix.  10. 

Scep'ter,  1  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scepteeed  (-terd) 

Scep'tre,  y      or  Sceptked  (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Scepterinq  (-ter-ing)  or  Scepteing  (-tring).]    To 
endow  with  the  scepter,  or  emblem  of  authority ;  to 
invest  with  royal  authority. 
To  Britain's  queen  the  sceptered  suppliant  bends.  TickeU. 

Scep'ter-ellate  (-51'lat),  a.    (Zodl.)  Having  *' 

a  straight  shaft  with  whorls  of  spines  ;  —  said  j^  form  of 
of  certain  sponge  spicules.  See  Ulust.  under  Scepter. 
SPICtTLE. 

Scep'ter-less,  )  a.     Having  no  scepter ;  without  au- 

Scep'tre-less,  (  thority  ;  powerless  ;  as,  a  scepterless 
king. 

Scep'tlc  (skgp'tTk),  Scep'tic-al,  Scep'ti-clsm,  etc. 

See  Skeptic,  Skeptical,  Skepticism,  etc. 

Scep'tral  (sep'tral),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  scep- 
ter ;  like  a  scepter. 

Seem  (sern),  v.  t.    To  discern  ;  to  perceive.     [Obs.'\ 

Scbade  (shad),  re.     Shade  ;  shadow.     [Ois.] 

^S^  English  words  now  beginning  with  sh,  like  shade, 
were  formerly  often  spelled  with  a  c  between  the  ,s  and  h  ; 
as,  schake  ;  schame  ;  schape  ;  schort,  etc. 

Schah  (sha),  re.    See  Shah. 

Sche'dl-asm  (ske'dt-az'm),  n.  [Gr.  (rxcSlcKTiia  an 
extempore,  fr.  ax^Scd^eiv  to  do  offhand,  trxeStos  sudden, 
fr.  (TxeSov  near.]    Cursory  writing  on  a  loose  sheet,    [i?.] 

Sched'ule  (sked'irl ;  in  England  commonly  shSd'iil ; 
277),  re.  [F.  cedule,  formerly  also  spelt  schedule,  L. 
schedula,  dim.  of  scheda,  scida,  a  strip  of  papyrus  bark, 
a  leaf  of  paper  ;  akin  to  (or  perh.  from)  Gr.  o"xe'5i)  a  tab- 
let, leaf,  and  to  L.  scindere  to  cleave,  Gr.  irxiCeiv.  See 
Schism,  and  cf.  Cedule.]  A  written  or  printed  scroll  or 
sheet  of  paper ;  a  document ;  especially,  a  formal  list  or 
inventory  ;  a  list  or  catalogue  annexed  to  a  larger  docu- 
ment, as  to  a  will,  a  lease,  a  statute,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Catalogue ;  list ;  inventory.    See  List. 

Sched'ule,  v.  t.    To  form  into,  or  place  in,  a  schedule. 

Scheele's'  green'  (shelz'  gren').  [See  ScHEELiTE.] 
(Chem.)  See  under  Green. 

Scheel'ln  (shel'Tn),  re.     (CTe?re.)  Scheelium.     [Obs.1 

Soheel'lte  (shel'Tt),  re.  [From  C.  W.  Scheele,  a  Swed- 
ish chemist.]  (3/in.)  Calcium  tungstate,  a  mineral  of 
a  white  or  pale  yellowish  color  and  of  the  tetragonal 
system  of  cryst.allizntion. 

Schee'11-um  (she'lT-um),  re.  [NL.  From  C.  W.  Scheele, 
who  discovered  it.]  (CAejn.)  The  metal  tungsten.  [06s.] 

Schelk  (shek  or  shak),  re.     See  Sheik. 

Schel'ly  (shSl'lJ),  re.  (Zodl.)  The  powan.  [Proi;. 
EngJ 

II  Sche'ma  (ske'md),  «.  /  pi.  Schemata  (-til),  E.  Sche- 
MA3  (-m4z).  [G.  See  Scheme.]  {Kantian  Pkilos.)  An 
outline  or  image  universally  applicable  to  a  general  con- 
ception, under  which  it  is  likely  to  be  presented  to  the 
mind  ;  as,  five  dots  in  a  line  are  a  schema  of  the  number 
five  ;  a  preceding  and  succeeding  event  are  a  schema  of 
cause  and  effect. 

Sohe-mat'lc  (skS-mitt'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  Gr.  (ryij/uaTiito! 
pretended.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  scheme  or  a  schema. 


Sche'ma-tism  (ske'ma-tlz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  scMma. 
tisme  (cf.  L.  schematismos  florid  speech),  fr.  Gr.  axni'-''-- 
Tia-|uds,  fr.  rrx'ip.aTiiei.v  to  form.  See  Scheme.]  1.  (.4s- 
Irol.)  Combination  of  the  aspects  of  heavenly  bodies. 

2.  Particular  form  or  disposition  of  a  thing ;  an  ex- 
hibition in  outline  of  any  systematic  arrangement,     [i?.] 

Sche'ma-tlst  (ske'ma-tist),  n.  One  given  to  forming 
schemes  ;  a  projector  ;  a  schemer.  Swift. 

Sche'ma-tize  (-tiz),  v.  i.  [Cf.  F.  schematiser,  Gr. 
o'xWT'f^"'-]     To  form  a  scheme  or  schemes. 

Scheme  (skem),  n.  [L.  schema  a  rhetorical  figure, 
a  shape,  figure,  manner,  Gr.  axriii^a.,  o-xw^to!,  form, 
shape,  outline,  plan,  fr.  ax^^v,  exew,  to  have  or  hold,  to 
hold  out,  sustain,  check,  stop ;  cf.  Skr.  sah  to  be  victori- 
ous, to  endure,  to  hold  out,  AS.  sige  victory,  G.  sieg.  Cf . 
Epoch,  Hectio,  School.]  1.  A  combination  of  things 
connected  and  adjusted  by  design ;  a  system. 

The  appearance  and  outward  scheme  of  things.     Locke, 

Such  a  scheme  of  things  as  shall  at  once  take  in  time  and  eteiv 
nity.  Atterbury, 

Arguments  . . .  sufficient  to  support  and  demonstrate  a  whole 

scheme  of  moral  philosophy.  J.  Edwards. 

The  Revolution  came  and  changed  his  whole  scheme  of  life. 

Jlacaulaif. 

2.  A  plan  or  theory  of  something  to  be  done ;  a  de- 
sign ;  a  project ;  as,  to  form  a  scheme. 

The  stoical  sc7)cme  of  supplying  our  wants  by  lopping  off  our 
desires,  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet  when  we  want  shoes.    Swift. 

3.  Any  lineal  or  mathematical  diagram ;  an  outline. 
To  draw  an  exact  scheme  of  Constantinople,  or  a  map  of 

France.  South, 

4.  (Astrol.)  A  representation  of  the  aspects  of  the 
celestial  bodies  for  any  moment  or  at  a  given  event. 

A  blue  silk  case,  from  which  was  drawn  a  scheme  of  nativity. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Syn.  —  Plan ;  project ;  design ;  contrivance ;  purpose  ; 
device ;  plot.  —  Scheme,  Plan.  Scheme  and  plan  are 
subordinate  to  design :  they  propose  modes  of  carrying 
our  designs  into  effect.  Scheme  is  the  least  definite  of 
the  two,  and  lies  more  in  speculation.  A  plan  is  drawn 
out  into  details  with  a  view  to  being  carried  into  effect. 
As  schemes  are  speculative,  they  often  prove  visionary ; 
hence  the  opprobrious  use  of  the  words  schemer  and 
scheming.  Plans,  being  more  practical,  are  more  fre- 
quently carried  into  effect. 

He  forms  the  well-concerted  scheme  of  mischief  ; 
'T  is  fixed,  't  is  done,  and  both  are  doomed  to  death.   Howe. 
Artists  and  plans  relieved  my  solemn  hours  ; 
I  founded  palaces,  and  planted  bowers.  Prior, 

Scheme,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Schemed  (skemd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Scheming.]  To  make  a  scheme  of ;  to  plan ; 
to  design  ;  to  project ;  to  plot. 

That  wickedness  which  schemed,  and  executed,  his  destruc- 
tion. O.  Stuart. 

Scheme,  v.  i.    To  form  a  scheme  or  schemes. 

Scheme'ful  (-ful),  a.    Full  of  schemes  or  plans. 

Schem'er  (skem'er),  re.  One  who  forms  schemes  ;  a 
projector  ;  esp.,  a  plotter ;  an  intriguer. 

Schemers  and  confederates  in  guilt.  Pdley. 

Schem'lng,  a.  Given  to  forming  schemes  ;  artful ; 
intriguing.  —  Schem'ing-ly,  adv. 

Schem'ist,  n.     A  schemer,     [i?.]  Waterland. 

Schene  (sken),  n.  [L.  schoenus,  Gr.  <rxotvo;  a  rush, 
a  reed,  a  land  measure :  cf.  P.  schhie-l  (Antig.)  An 
Egyptian  or  Persian  measure  of  length,  varying  from 
thirty-two  to  sixty  stadia. 

Schenk'lieer'  (shSnk'ber'),  re.  [G.  schenkbier;  schen- 
ken  to  pour  out  -f-  bier  beer ;  — so  called  because  put  on 
draught  soon  after  it  is  made.]     A  mild  German  beer. 

Scher'bet  (sher'bet),  re.    See  Sherbet. 

II  Scher'U  (shgr'If  or  shgr-ef),  re.     See  Sherip. 

II  Scher-zan'dO  (sker-tsan'd6),  adv.  [It.]  (Mus.)  In 
a  playful  or  sportive  manner. 

II  Scher'ZO  (sker'tso),  re.  [It.]  (il/t/s.)  A  playful, 
humorous  movement,  commonly  in  3-4  measure,  which 
often  takes  the  place  of  the  old  minuet  and  trio  in  a 
sonata  or  a  symphony. 

^  II  Sehe'sls  (ske'sls),ra.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oT^eVi!,  fr.  a-xf'iv, 
exeiv,  to  have  or  hold.  See  Scheme.]  1.  General  state 
or  disposition  of  the  body  or  mind,  or  of  one  thing  with 
regard  to  other  things ;  habitude.     [06s.]  Norris. 

2.  {Ehet.)  A  figure  of  speech  whereby  the  mental  hab- 
itude of  an  adversary  or  opponent  is  feigned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arguing  against  him.  Crabb. 

Schet'lo  (skSt'ik),     1  a.     [Cf.   Gr.   (rxertKo't   holding 

Schet'ic-al  (-T-kal), )  back.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  habit  of  the  body ;  constitutional.    [06s.]   Cudxcorth. 

Schle-dam'  (ske-dSm'),  n.  [Short  for  Schiedam 
schnapps.']  Holland  gin  made  at  Schiedam  in  the  Neth- 
erlands. 

Schll'ler  (shTl'ler),  re.  [G.,  play  of  colors.]  (Miti.) 
The  peculiar  bronzelike  luster  observed  in  certain  min- 
erals, as  hypersthene,  schiller  spar,  etc.  It  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  minute  inclusions  in  parallel  position,  and 
is  sometimes  of  secondary  origin. 

Schiller  epar  (Min.),  an  altered  variety  of  enstatite,  ex- 
hibiting, in  certain  positions,  a  bronzelike  luster. 

Schll'ler-1-za'tion  (-T-za'shBn),  n.  (ifin.)  The  act  or 
process  of  producing  schiller  in  a  mineral  mass. 

Schll'llng  (shTl'lTng),  n.  [G.  See  Shilling.]  Any 
one  of  several  small  German  and  Dutch  coins,  worth 
from  about  one  and  a  half  cents  to  about  five  cents. 

II  Schln'dy-le'Sls  (skTn'dT-le'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
crXii'SiiAijcris  asplitting  into  fragments.]  (Anat.)  A  form 
of  articulation  in  which  ono  bone  Is  received  into  a 
groove  or  slit  in  another. 

Schlr'rhus  (skTr'rtis),  n.    See  Soirrhus. 

Schism  (siz'tn),  n.  [OE.  scisnte,  OF.  cisme,  scisnig, 
F.  schisnte,  L.  schisma,  Gr.  crxiVna,  fr.  axiieiv  to  split; 
akin  to  L.  scindere,  Skr.  c/iid,  and  prob.  to  E.  shed,  v.  t. 
(which  see) ;  cf.  Rescind,  Schedule,  Zest.]  Division  or 
separation;  specifically  (Ercl.),  permanent  division  or 
separation  in  the  Christian  clmrch ;  breach  of  unity 
among  people  of  the  same  religious  faitli ;  tlio  offense 
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of  seeking  to  produce  division  in  a  church  without  justi- 
fiable cause. 

Set  bounds  to  our  passions  by  reason,  to  our  errors  by  truth, 
and  to  our  schisms  by  charity.  Eikon  BasiliJce. 

Greek  schism  (Heel.),  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  churches.  —  Great  schism,  or  Western  schism 
(Eccl.),  a  schism  in  the  Roman  church  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  14th  century,  on  account  of  rival  claimants  to  the 
papal  throne.  —  Schism  act  (.Law),  an  act  of  the  English 
Parliament  requiring  all  teachers  to  conform  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  — passed  in  1714,  repealed  in  1719. 

II  Schls'ina  (skiz'ma),  n.  [L.,  a  split,  separation,  Gr. 
axCciJ-o-  '■  cf.  F.  sehisma.  See  ScmsM.]  (Anc.  Mus.)  An 
interval  equal  to  half  a  conama. 

Schis-mat'ic  (siz-mSt'Ik ;  so  nearly  all  orihoepists), 
a,  [L.  schismaticus,  Gr.  o^io-ynartKos :  cf.  P.  schuma- 
tique.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  schism;  implying  schism; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  schism ;  tending  to  scliism  ; 
as,  schismatic  opinions  or  proposals. 

Schls-mat'lC  (slz-mSt'lk ;  277),  n.  One  who  creates 
or  takes  part  in  schism ;  one  who  separates  from  an  es- 
tablished church  or  religious  communion  on  account  of 
a  difference  of  opinion.  "  Xhey  were  popularly  classed 
together  as  canting  schismaiies."  Maeaulay. 

Syn.  — Heretic;  partisan.    See  Heketic. 

SclllS-mat'lc-al  (-mStl-kal),  a.  Same  as  ScmsmATic. 
— ScMs-mat'ic-al-ly,  adv.  —  Schls-mai'lc-al-ness,  n. 

Schls'ma-tlze  (sIz'mA-tlz),  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  ScHis- 
MATizBD  (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  SomsMATiziNO  (-ti'- 
zlng).]  [Cf.  F.  schismatiser.']  To  take  part  in  schism ; 
to  make  a  breach  of  communion  in  the  church. 

Schlsmless  (slz'mlSs),  a.    Free  from  schism. 

Schist  (shTst),  n.  [Gr.  o-xio-rds  divided,  divisible,  fr. 
<rx,Cieiv  to  divide  :  cf.  F.  schiste.  See  Schism.]  (Geol.) 
Any  crystalline  rook  having  a  foliated  structure  (see 
Foliation)  and  hence  admitting  of  ready  division  into 
slabs  or  slates.  The  common  kinds  are  miea  schist,  and 
hornblendic  schist,  consisting  chiefly  of  quartz  vrith  mica 
or  hornblende  and  often  feldspar. 

Schls-ta'ceous  (shTs-ta'shiis),  a.    Of  a  slate  color. 

Sclllst'lc  (shlst'Ik),  a.    Schistose. 

Schls-tose'  (shis-tos' ;  277),  )  a.      [Cf.  F.  schisteux."] 

Schlst'ous  (shTsf  as),  )     (G=eoZ.)  Of  or  pertain- 

ing to  schist ;  having  the  structure  of  a  schist. 

Schls-tOS'l-ty  (shls-tSs'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  schistosite.'] 
(Geol.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  schistose. 

Scmz'O-  (sklz'6-).  [Gr.  crvifeij/  to  split,  cleave.]  A 
combining  form  denoting  division  or  cleavage;  as, 
JcAizogenesis,  reproduction  by  fission  or  cell  division. 

Schlz'O-carp  (sklz'o-kSrp),  n.  \_Schizo-  +  Gr.  /capTrot 
fruit.]  (Bot.)  A  dry  fruit  which  splits  at  maturity  into 
several  closed  one-seeded  portions. 

II  SchlZ'O-COele  (-se'le),  n.  [Schizo-  +  Gr.  xotAos 
hollow.]    (Anat.)  See  ENTER0C<EiiE. 

Schiz'O-cCB'lons  (-se'lQs),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  schizocoele. 

Scblz^o-gen'e-sls  (-jSn'e-sis),  n.  \Schizo-  -\-  genesis.^ 
{Biol.)  Reproduction  by  fission. 

Haeckel. 

Schlz'Og-nath  (skiz'Sg-nSth),  n. 
[See  ScHizoGNAnions.]  (Zool.)  Any 
bird  with  a  schizognathous  palate. 

II  Schi-zog'na-theB  (ski  -  zSg '  na  - 
the),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  {Zodl.)  The  schi- 
zognathous birds. 

Schl-zog'na-thlsm  (-thlz'm),  n. 
{Zodl.)  The  condition  of  having  a 
schizognathous  palate. 

Scm-zog'na-thous   (-na-thSs),  a. 

[ScMzo-  -j-  Gr.  yvdSoi  the  jaw.]  (Zo- 
ol.) Having  the  maxUlo-palatine  bones 
separate  from  each  other  and  from 
the  vomer,  which  is  pointed  in  front, 
as  in  the  gulls,  snipes,  grouse,  and 
many  other  birds. 

II  Sohlz'o-my-ce'tes  (sklz'S-mt- 

se'tez),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <rx,(i^<-v 

Jp-*?n\+  M"'«1S,-i)to!,  a  fungus.] 

(Hiol.)  A  group  of  vegetable  micro-    gold. 

organisms  which  are  devoid  of  «ihloro- 

phyll  and  multiply  by  fission,  as  bacteria,  micrococci,  etc. 

II  Schlz'o-ne-mer'te-a  (-ne-mer'te-a,),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
ScHizo-,  and  Nemebtes.]    (Zool.)  A 
group  of  nemerteans  comprising  those 
having  a  deep  slit  along  each  side  of 
the  head.     See  Illust.  in  Appendix. 

Schlz'o-pel'mous  (-pgl'mus),  a. 
\_Schvso-  +  Gr.  ire'Ajna  the  sole  of  the 
foot.]  {Zool.)  Having  the  two  flexor 
tendons  of  the  toes  entirely  separate, 
and  the  flexor  hallucis  going  to  the 
first  toe  only. 

Schlz'o-phyte  (skTz'6-fit),  n. 
[Schizo-  +  Gr.  (JyuToi/ aplant.]  (Biol.) 
One  of  a  class  of  vegetable  organisms, 
in  the  classification  of  Cohn,  which  in. 
eludes  all  of  the  inferior  forms  that 
multiply  by  fission,  whether  they 
contain  chlorophyll  or  not. 

Somz'o-poa  (skTz'fe-pSd ;  277),  n. 
{Zodl.)  One  of  the  Schizopoda.  Also 
used  adjectively. 

Schiz'o-pod  (skTz'o-p3d  ;  277),     ) 

ScU-zop'o-dOUS  (ski-zbp'6-dus),  J 
or  the  Schizopoda. 


Schizognathous  Pal- 
ate of  Capercailzie. 
V  Vomer ;  I  Pal- 
atine ;  p  Maxillo- 
palatines ;  t  Ptery- 


Schizopelmoua  Foot. 
/  Hallux,  or  Hind 
Toei  //  m  IV 
Second  to  Fourth 
Toes ;  aa  Flexor 
of  the  Hallux  ;  66 
Flexor  of  the  Toes. 

a.     Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  schizopod, 


Schizopoda  (Mysis  mixta),    x  2 


llSchl-ZOp'o-da  (skt-z5p'o-da),   n.  pi.    [NL. 
Schizo-,  and  -poda.]    (Zool.)  A  division  of  shrimplike 


Sohizorhinal    Beak   of 
(Larus  marinus). 


Thoracostraca  in  which  each  of  the  thoracic  legs  has  a 
long  fringed  upper  branch  (exopodite)  for  swimming. 
Schlz'o-rhl'nal  (skTz'o-ri'nol),  a.  (Schizo-  +  rhinal.J 

1.  (Anat.)  Having  the  na- 
sal bones  separate. 

2.  (Zool.)  Having  the 
anterior  nostrils  prolonged 
backward  in  the  form  of  a 
sUt. 

II  SchUoh  (shllk),  re.  [6.; 
akin  to  LG.  slick  mud,  D. 
slijk,  MHG.  sllch.']  (Metal.) 
The  finer  portion  of  a 
crushed  ore,  as  of  gold,  lead,  or  tin,  separated  by  the 
water  in  certain  wet  processes.  [Written  also  slich,  slick.} 

Sctamel'ze  (shmgl'tse),  n.  [G.  schmelz,  schmelzglas.} 
A  kind  of  glass  of  a  red  or  ruby  color,  made  in  Bohemia. 

Schnapps  (G.  shnaps  ;  E.  shnSps),  n.  [G.,  a  dram 
of  spirits.]     Holland  gin.     III.  S.] 

Schnel^e'ri-an  (shnt-de'rT-an),  a.  (Anat.)  Discov- 
ered or  described  by  C.  V.  Schneider,  a  German  anato- 
mist of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Schneiderlan  membrane,  the  mucous  membrane  which 
lines  the  nasal  chambers ;  the  pituitary  membrane. 

Scho-har'le  grit'  (skS-har'I  grit').  (Geol.)  The  for- 
mation belonging  to  the  middle  of  the  three  subdivisions 
of  the  Comiferous  period  in  the  American  Devonian  sys- 
tem ;  —  so  called  from  Schoharie,  in  New  York,  where  it 
occurs.     See  the  Chart  of  Geoloot. 

Schol'ar  (skM'er),  m.  [OE.  scaler,  AS.  scdlere,  fr.  L. 
scholaris  belonging  to  a  school,  fr.  schola  a  school.  See 
School.]  1.  One  who  attends  a  school ;  one  who  learns 
of  a  teacher ;  one  vmder  the  tuition  of  a  preceptor ;  a 
pupil ;  a  disciple  ;  a  learner ;  a  student. 

I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools.  Shak. 

2.  One  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  learning ;  a  learned 
person ;  one  versed  in  any  branch,  or  in  many  branches, 
of  knowledge  ;  a  person  of  high  literary  or  scientific  at- 
tainments ;  a  savant.  Shak.    Locke. 

3.  A  man  of  books.  Bacon. 

4.  In  English  universities,  an  undergraduate  who  be- 
longs to  the  foundation  of  a  college,  and  receives  support 
in  part  from  its  revenues. 

Syn.  —  Pupil ;  learner ;  disciple.  —  Scholah,  Pupil. 
Scholar  refers  to  the  instruction,  and  pupil  to  the  care 
and  government,  of  a  teacher.  A  scholar  is  one  who  is 
under  instruction ;  a  pupil  is  one  who  is  under  the  imme- 
diate and  personal  care  of  an  instructor ;  hence  we  speak 
of  a  bright  scholar,  and  an  obedient  pupil. 

SchO-Iar'l-ty  (sko-lSrl-ty),  n.  [OF.  scholariti,  or  LL. 
scholaritas.']    Scholarship.     [06«.]  B.  Jonson. 

Schorar-Ilke'  (sk51'er-lik'),  a.    Scholarly.       Bacon. 

Schol'ar-ly,  a.  Like  a  scholar,  or  learned  person  ; 
showing  the  qualities  of  a  scholar ;  as,  a  scholarly  essay 
or  critique.  —  adv.     In  a  scholarly  manner. 

Sohol'ar-shlp,  n.  1.  The  character  and  qualities  of 
a  scholar ;  attainments  in  science  or  literature ;  erudi- 
tion ;  learning. 

A  man  of  my  master's  .  .  .  great  scholarship.      Pope. 

2.  Literary  education.     [iJ.] 

Any  other  house  of  scholarship.  Milton, 

3.  Maintenance  for  a  scholar;  a  foundation  for  the 
support  of  a  student.  T.  Warton. 

Syn. —Learning;  erudition;  knowledge. 

Scho-las'tlc  (sko-15s'tTk),  a.  [L.  scholasticus,  Gr. 
o-xoAao-Tucds,  fr.  (TxoAdifcii/  to  have  leisure,  to  give  lec- 
tures, to  keep  a  school,  from  o-yoA^  leisure,  a  lecture,  a 
school:   cf.  P.  scholastique,  scolastique.    See  School.] 

1.  Pertaining  to,  or  suiting,  a  scholar,  a  school,  or 
schools ;  scholarlike ;  as,  scholastic  manners  or  pride  ; 
scholastic  learning.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  schoolmen  and  divines  of 
the  Middle  Ages  (see  Schoolman)  ;  as,  scholastic  divinity 
or  theology ;  scholastic  philosophy.  Locke. 

3.  Hence,  characterized  by  excessive  subtilty,  or 
needlessly  minute  subdivisions  ;  pedantic ;  formal. 

SchO-las'tlo,  n.  1.  One  who  adheres  to  the  method 
or  subtilties  of  the  schools.  Milton. 

2.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  See  the  Note  under  Jesitit. 

Scho-las'tlo-al  (-tl-kal),  a.  &  n.    Scholastic. 

Scho-las'tlc-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  scholastic  manner. 

SchO-las'tl-clsm  (-tT-siz'm),  n.  The  method  or  sub- 
tilties of  the  schools  of  philosophy ;  scholastic  formality ; 
scholastic  doctrines  or  philosophy. 

The  spirit  of  the  old  scholasticism  ,  . .  spumed  laborious  in- 
vestigation and  slow  induction.  J.  P.  Smith. 

Scho^-a  (sko1T-4),  n.  pi.    See  Scholium. 

Schdi-ast  (sko'li-5st),  n.  [Gr.  o-xoAwo-t^!,  fr.  crxo- 
Atov  a  scholium :  cf.  F.  scoliaste.  See  Scholium.]  A 
maker  of  schoMa ;  a  commentator  or  annotator. 

No  .  .  .  quotations  from  Talmudists  and  schoUasts  .  .  .  ever 
marred  the  effect  of  his  grave  and  temperate  discourses. 

Macavlay. 

SchO'U-as'tlc  (-Ss'tlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  scho- 
liast, or  his  pursuits.  Swift. 

SchO'll-aze  (sko'lT-az),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Gr.  crxoAtafeif .]  To 
write  scholia.     \_Obs.'\  3Iilton. 

Schol'ic-al  (skSl'I-kal).  a.  [L.  scholicus,  Gr.  o-xoAiko's, 
fr.  o-xoA-^.    See  School.]     Scholastic.     [Ofo.]        Hales. 

II  Schoai-on  (sko'li-on),  n.    [NL.]   A  scholium. 

A  judgment  which  follows  immediately  from  another  is 
sometimes  called  a  corollary,  or  consectary.  .  .  .  One  which 
illustrates  the  science  where  it  appears,  but  is  not  an  integral 
part  of  it,  is  a  schoUon.  Abp.  Thomson  (Laws  of  Thought). 

Scholi-UOl  (-um),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Scholia  (-a),  E.  Scholi- 
ums (-iimz).  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  o-xdAiov,  fr.  <rxoA^.  See  School.] 

1.  A  marginal  annotation  ;  an  explanatory  remark  or 
comment ;  specifically,  an  explanatory  comment  on  the 
text  of  a  classic  author  by  an  early  grammarian. 

2.  A  remark  or  observation  subjoined  to  a  demonstra- 
tion or  a  train  of  reasoning. 

SchOly  (sko'ly),  n.    A  scholium.     [06*.]       Booker. 


SchO'ly  (sko'ljf),  V.  i.  &  t.  To  write  scholia ;  to  anno- 
tate.    \_Obs.']  _ 

School  (skool),  n.  [For  shoal  a  crowd;  prob.  con- 
fused with  school  for  learning.]  A  shoal ;  a  multitude; 
as,  a  school  of  fish. 

School,  n.  [OE.  scole,  AS.  scolu,  L.  schola,  Gr.  ctvoA^ 
leisure,  that  in  which  leisure  is  employed,  disputation, 
lecture,  a  school,  probably  from  the  same  root  as  a-xniia, 
the  original  sense  being  perhaps,  a  stopping,  a  resting.  See 
Scheme.]  1.  A  place  for  learned  intercourse  and  instruc- 
tion ;  an  institution  for  learning  ;  an  educational  estab- 
lishment; a  place  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  mental 
training ;  as,  the  school  of  the  prophets. 

Disputing  daily  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus.    Acts  xix.  9. 

2.  A  place  of  primary  instruction  ;  an  establishment 
for  the  instruction  of  children  ;  as,  a  primary  school ;  a 
common  school ;  a  grammar  school. 

As  he  sat  in  the  school  at  his  primer.         Chaucer. 

3.  A  session  of  an  institution  of  instruction. 

How  now,  Sir  Hugh  I    No  school  to-day  ?         Shak. 

4.  One  of  the  seminaries  for  teaching  logic,  metaphys- 
ics, and_  theology,  which  were  formed  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  which  were  characterized  by  academical  disputations 
and  subtilties  of  reasoning. 

At  Cambridge  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  was  still  dominant 
in  the  schools.  Maeaulay. 

5.  The  room  or  hall  in  English  imiversities  where  the 
examinations  for  degrees  and  honors  are  held. 

6.  An  assemblage  of  scholars ;  those  who  attend  upon 
instruction  in  a  school  of  any  kind ;  a  body  of  pupils. 

What  is  the  great  community  of  Christians,  but  one  of  the 
innumerable  scJiools  in  the  vast  plan  which  God  has  instituted 
for  the  education  of  various  intelligences  ?  Buckminster. 

7.  The  disciples  or  followers  of  a  teacher ;  those  who 
hold  a  common  doctrine,  or  accept  the  same  teachings ; 
a  sect  or  denomination  in  philosophy,  theology,  science, 
medicine,  politics,  etc. 

Let  no  man  be  less  confident  in  his  faith  .  .  .  by  reason  of 
any  difference  in  the  several  schools  of  Christians.   Jer.  Taylor. 

8-  The  canons,  precepts,  or  body  of  opinion  or  prac- 
tice, sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  a  particular  class  or 
age  ;  as,  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

His  face  pale  but  striking,  though  not  handsome  after  the 
schools.  A.  S.  Hardy. 

9.  Figuratively,  3ny  means  of  knowledge  or  discipline  ; 
as,  the  school  of  experience. 

Boarding  school.  Common  school,  District  school,  Normal 
school,  etc.  Seeunder  Boarding,  Common,  District,  etc. 
—  High  school,  a  free  public  school  nearest  the  rank  of  a 
college.  [K  S.]  —  School  board,  a  corporation  established 
by  law  in  every  borough  or  parish  in  England,  and  elected 
by  the  burgesses  or  ratepayers,  with  the  duty  of  provid- 
ing public  school  accommodation  for  all  children  m  their 
district.  —  School  committee,  School  board,  an  elected  com- 
mittee of  citizens  having  charge  and  care  of  the  public 
schools  in  any  district,  town,  or  city,  and  responsible 
control  of  the  money  appropnated  for  school  purposes. 
[  f.  S.]  —  School  days,  the  period  in  which  youth  are  sent 
to  school.  —  School  district,  a  division  of  a  town  or  city  foi 
establishing  and  conducting  schools.  [U.  S.]  —  Sunday 
school,  or  Sabbath  school,  a  school  held  on  Sunday  for 
study  of  the  Bible  and  for  religious  instruction ;  the 
pupils,  or  the  teachers  and  pupils,  of  such  a  school,  col- 
lectively. 

School,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Schooled  (skoold) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Schooling.]  1.  To  train  in  an  institution  of 
learning ;  to  educate  at  a  school ;  to  teach. 

He 's  gentle,  never  schooled,  and  yet  learned.       ShaJc. 

2.  To  tutor;  to  chide  and  admonish;  to  reprove;  to 
subject  to  systematic  discipline ;  to  train. 

It  now  remains  for  you  to  school  your  child, 

And  ask  why  God's  Anointed  be  reviled.         Drydtm. 

The  mother,  while  loving  her  child  with  the  intensity  of  a 
sole  affection,  had  schooled  herself  to  hope  for  little  other  return 
than  the  waywardness  of  an  April  breeze.  Hawthorne. 

School'book'  C-bdok'),  n.  A  book  used  in  schools  for 
learning  lessons. 

School'boy'  (-boi'),  n.  A  boy  belonging  to,  or  attend- 
ing, a  school. 

School'dame'  (-dam'),  n.    A  schoolmistress. 

School'er-y  (-er-y),  n.  Something  taught ;  precepts ; 
schooling.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

School'fel'low  (-fSllo),  n.  One  bred  at  the  same 
school ;  an  associate  in  school. 

School'glrl'  (-gerl'),  n.  A  girl  belonging  to,  or  at- 
tending, a  school. 

School'house'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  a  school  or  schools,  or  for  instruction. 

School'ing,  n.  1.  Instruction  in  school ;  tuition ; 
education  in  an  institution  of  learning ;  act  of  teaching. 

2.  Discipline  ;  reproof ;  reprimand ;  as,  he  gave  his 
son  a  good  schooling.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  Compensation  for  instruction ;  price  or  reward  paid 
to  an  instructor  for  teaching  pupils. 

School'ing,  a.     [See  School  a  shoal.]    (Zool.)  Col- 
lecting or  running  in  schools  or  shoals. 
Schooling  species  like  the  herring  and  menhaden.    G.  B.  Goodt, 

Schcol'ma'am  (-mam'  or  -mSm'),  n.  A  schoolmis- 
tress.    iCollog.  V.  S.I 

School'mald'  (-mad'),  n.    A  schoolgirl.  Shak. 

School'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Schoolmen  (-men).  One 
versed  in  the  niceties  of  academical  disputation  or  of 
school  divinity. 

^W^  The  schoolmen  were  philosophers  and  divines  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  esp.  from  the  11th  century  to  the 
Reformation,  who  spent  much  time  on  points  of  nice 
and  abstract  speculation.  They  were  so  called  because 
they  taught  in  the  mediaeval  universities  and  schools  of 
divinity. 

School'mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  n.  1.  The  man  who  pre- 
sides over  and  teaches  a  school ;  a  male  teacher  of  a 
school. 

Let  the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will ;  he  can  do  nothing  in  this 
age.  There  is  another  personage  abroad,  ■ —  a  person  less  impos- 
ing,—  in  the  eyes  of  some,  perhaps,  insignificant.  The  scftoo?. 
master  is  abroad;  and  I  trust  to  him,  armed  with  his  primer, 
against  the  soldier  in  lull  military  array.  Brougham, 


I 


ale,   senate,   care,    am,    arm,   ask,   final,    g,ll ;    eve,    event,,    find,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   iU ;    old,    obey,   6rb,    odd ; 
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2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  disciplines  and  directs. 
The  law  was  our  schoolmaster,  to  bring  ub  unto  Christ. 

Gal.  iii.  24. 

SchOOi'mate'  (skool'maf ),  n,  A  pupil  who  attends 
the  same  school  as  another. 

School'mis'tress  (-mls'trSs),  n.  A  woman  who  gov- 
erns and  teaches  a  school ;  a  female  school-teacher. 

SchOOl'room'  (-room'),  n.  A  room  in  which  pupils 
are  taught. 

SchOOl'-Shlp'  (-shTp'),  n.  A  vessel  employed  as  a 
nautical  training  school,  in  which  naval  apprentices  re- 
ceive their  education  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  are 
trained  for  service  as  sailors.  Also,  a  vessel  used  as  a 
reform  school  to  which  boys  are  committed  by  the  courts 
to  be  disciplined,  and  instructed  as  mariners. 

SchOOl'-teach'er  (-tech'er),  n.  One  who  teaches  or 
instructs  a  school.  —  SchOOl'-teach'lng,  n. 

School'ward  (-werd),  adv.  Toward  school.    Chaucer. 

Schoon'er  (skoon'er),  re.  [See  the  Note  below.  Cf. 
Shun.]  {Naut.)  Originally,  a  small,  sharp-built  vessel, 
with  two  masts  and  fore-and-aft  rig.  Sometimes  it  car- 
ried square  topsails  on  one  or  both  masts  and  was  called 
a  topsail  schooner.  About  1840,  longer  vessels  with  three 
masts,  fore-and-aft  rigged,  came  into  use,  and  since  that 
time  vessels  with  four  masts  and  even  with  six  masts,  so 
rigged,  are  built.  Schooners  with  more  than  two  masts 
are  designated  three  -  masted  schooners,  four  -  masted 
schooners,  etc.    See  Illnistration  in  Appendix. 

(]^°"  The  first  schooner  ever  constructed  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year 
1713,  by  a  Captain  Andrew  Robinson,  and  to  have  received 
its  name  from  the  following  trivial  circumstance  :  When 
the  vessel  went  off  the  stocks  into  the  water,  a  bystander 
cried  out,  "  O,  how  she  scoons  !  "  Robinson  replied,  "  A 
scooner  let  her  be ;  "  and,  from  that  time,  vessels  thus 
masted  and  rigged  have  gone  by  this  name.  The  word 
scoon  is  popularly  used  in  some  parts  of  New  England  to 
denote  the  act  of  making  stones  skip  along  the  surface  of 
water.  The  Scottish  scon  means  the  same  thing.  Both 
words  are  probably  allied  to  the  Icel.  shunda,  skynda,  to 
make  haste,  hurry,  AS.  scunian  to  avoid,  shun,  Prov.  E. 
scun.  In  the  New  England  records,  the  word  appears 
to  have  been  originally  written  scooner.  Babson,  in  his 
"History  of  Gloucester,"  gives  the  following  extract 
'  from  a  letter  written  in  that  place  Sept.  25, 1721,  by  Dr. 
Moses  Prince,  brother  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  the 
annalist  of  New  England :  "  This  gentleman  (Captain 
Robinson)  was  first  contriver  of  schooners,  and  built  the 
£xst  of  that  sort  about  eight  years  since." 

Sctaoon'er,  n.    [D.]    A  large  goblet  or  drinking  glass, 

—  used  for  lager  beer  or  ale.     [U.  S.'\ 

Schorl  (3h8rl),  re,  [G.  schorl;  cf.  Sw.  skorl.']  (3Im.) 
Black  tourmaline.     [Written  also  shorl.^ 

Schor-Ia'ceoUB  (shSr-la'shiSs),  a.  Partaking  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  schorl ;  resembhng  schorl. 

SchOrl'OUS  (shSrl'us),  a.     Shorlaceous. 

Schorl'y  {-f),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing,  schorl ; 
as,  schorly  granite. 

Schot'tiSh      )  (shSt'tesh),  n.     [F.  schottish,  scholisch, 

Schot'tlSChe  I  from  G.  schottisch  Scottish,  Scotch.] 
A  Scotch  round  dance  in  2-4  time,  similar  to  the  polka, 
only  slower ;  also,  the  music  for  such  a  dance ;  —  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Ecossaise. 

SchreinieTS-lte  (shrl'berz-it),  n.  [Named  after  Carl 
von  Schreibers,  of  Vienna.]  (ifin.)  A  mineral  occur- 
ring in  steel-gray  flexible  folia.  It  contains  iron,  nickel, 
and  phosphorus,  and  is  found  only  in  meteoric  iron. 

Schrode  (skrod),  n.    See  Sceod. 

Schwann's'  sheath'  (shvanz'  sheth').  [So  called 
from  Theodor  Schwann,  a  German  anatomist  of  the  19th 
century.]     {Anat.)  The  neurilemma. 

Schwann's'  white'  sub'stance  (hwif  sfib'stans). 
{Anat.)  The  substance  of  the  medullary  sheath. 

Schwan'pan'  (shwan'pan'),  n,    Chinese  abacus. 

II  Schwelt'zer-ka'se  (shvlts'er-ka'ze),  n.  [G.  schwei- 
serhase  Swiss  cheese.]     Gruy^re  cheese. 

Schwenk'feld'er  (shvSnk'fSlt'er),  )  re.    A  member  of 

Schwenk'feld'1-an  (-felt'I-an),  )  a  religious  sect 
founded  by  Kaspar  von  Schwenkfeld,  a  Silesian  reformer 
■who  disagreed  with  Luther,  especially  on  the  deification 
of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Scl-ae'nold  (st-e'noid),  a.  [L.  scisena  a  kind  of  fish 
(fr.  Gr.  tjKiaiva)  -\-  -aid.]  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Scisenidse,  a  family  of  marine  fishes  which  includes 
the  meagre,  the  squeteague,  and  the  kingfish. 

Sci'a-graph(si'a-grat),re.  [See Sciagraphy.]  I.I^Arch.) 
An  old  term  for  a  vertical  section  of  a  building ;  —  called 
.also  sciagraphy.     See  Vertical  section,  under  Section. 

2.  (Phys.)  A  radiograph.     [WritteD  also  skiagraph.^ 

Sci'a-graph'lc-al  (si'a-gr5f1-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  scia- 
graphique,  Gr.  o-Kiaypac/nxos.]    Pertaining  to  sciagraphy. 

—  Scl'a-graph'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Scl-ag'ra-phy  (si-Sg'ra-f^),  re.  [Gr.  a-Kiayparjiia,  fr. 
(TKiaypiijioi  drawing  in  light  and  shade  ;  o-Kid  a  shadow 
-\-  ypd(j>ei.v  to  delineate,  describe  :  cf.  F.  sciagraphie.'] 

1.  The  art  or  science  of  projecting  or  delineating  shad- 
»ows  as  they  fall  in  nature.  Cfwilt. 

2.  {Arch.)  Same  as  Sciagraph. 
Scl-am'a-chy  (st-Sm'a-ki^),  n.    See  Sciomacht. 
Scl'a-ther'lc  (si'a-thSr'Ik),  1  a.     [Gr.  (TKiaOripiKoi,  fr. 
Scl'a-ther'lc-al  (-T-kal),       |      o-Kiaeiipas    a    sundial ; 

VKia.  a  shadow  -|-  flrjpai/  to  hunt,  to  catch.]  Belonging 
to  a  sundial.  [Obs.}  Sir  T.  Browne.  ~  Scl'3L-tll6r'i<i- 
al-ly,  adv.     [Obs.'i    J.  Gregory. 

Scl-at'ic  (si-St'ik),  a.  [P.  sciatique,  LL.  scioticus, 
from  L.  ischiadicus,  Gr.  ia-x'-o.Si.Kot.  See  Ischiadic] 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hip  ;  in  the  region  of,  or 
affecting,  the  hip ;  ischial ;  ischiatic ;  as,  the  sciatic 
nerve ;  sciatic  pains. 

Scl-at'lc,  re.     [Cf.  F.  sciatique.']    (Med.)  Sciatica. 

Scl-_ari-oa  (-t-ka),  re.  [NL.]  (Med.)  Neuralgia  of 
the  sciatic  nerve,  an  affection  cliaracterized  by  paroxys- 
mal attacks  of  pain  in  the  buttock,  back  of  the  thigh,  or 
in  the  leg  or  foot,  following  the  course  of  the  branches 
of  the  sciatic  nerve.     The  name  is  also  popularly  applied 


to  various  painful  affections  of  the  hip  and  the  parts  ad- 
joining it.     See  Ischiadic  passion,  under  Ischiadic. 

Sci-at'lc-al  (st-5t'I-kal),  a.    (Anat.)  Sciatic. 

Scl-at'ic-al-ly,  adv.    With,  or, by  means  of,  sciatica. 

Solb'bO-leth  (shlb'b6-lgth),  re.    Shibboleth.     [Ote.] 

Scl'ence  (si'ens),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  seientia,  fr.  sciens, 
•entis,  p.  pr.  of  scire  to  know.  Cf.  Consciekck,  Con- 
scious, Nice.]  1.  Knowledge ;  knowledge  of  principles 
and  causes ;  ascertained  truth  or  facts. 

If  we  conceive  God's  sight  or  science,  before  the  creation,  to 
be  extended  to  all  and  every  part  of  the  world,  seeing  every- 
thing as  it  is,  .  .  .  his  science  or  sight  from  all  eternity  lays  no 
necessity  on  anything  to  come  to  pass.  Hammond. 

Shakespeare's  deep  and  accurate  science  in  mental  philoso- 
phy. Coleridge. 

2.  Accumulated  and  established  knowledge,  which 
has  been  systematized  and  formulated  with  reference  to 
the  discovery  of  general  truths  or  the  operation  of  gen- 
eral laws  ;  knowledge  classified  and  made  available  in 
work,  life,  or  the  search  for  truth ;  comprehensive,  pro- 
found, or  philosophical  knowledge. 

All  this  new  science  that  men  lere  [teach].     Chaucer. 

Science  is  ...  a  complement  of  cognitions,  having,  in  point 

of  form,  the  character  of  logical  perfection,  and  in  point  of 

matter,  the  character  of  real  truth.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  Especially,  such  knowledge  when  it  relates  to  the 
physical  world  and  its  phenomena,  the  nature,  constitu- 
tion, and  forces  of  matter,  the  qualities  and  functions  of 
living  tissues,  etc. ;  —  called  also  natural  science,  and 
physical  science. 

Voltaire  hardly  left  a  single  corner  of  the  field  entirely  unex- 
plored in  science,  poetry,  history,  philosophy.  J.  Morley. 

4.  Any  branch  or  department  of  systematized  knowl- 
edge considered  as  a  distinct  field  of  investigation  or  ob- 
ject of  study ;  as,  the  science  of  astronomy,  of  chemistry, 
or  of  mind. 

(5^°'  The  ancients  reckoned  seven  sciences,  namely, 

grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  music,  geometry, 

and  astronomy ;  —  the  first  three  being  included  in  the 

Trivium,  the  remaining  four  in  the  Quadrivium. 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  Heaven, 

And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven.       Pope. 

5.  Art,  skill,  or  expertness,  regarded  as  the  result  of 
knowledge  of  laws  and  principles. 

His  science,  coolness,  and  greai  strength.  G.  A.  Lawrence. 

^^T"  Science  is  applied  or  pure.  Applied  science  is  a 
knowledge  of  facts,  events,  or  phenomena,  as  explained, 
accounted  for,  or  produced,  by  means  of  powers,  causes, 
or  laws.  Pure  science  is  the  knowledge  of  these  powers, 
causes,  or  laws,  considered  apart,  or  as  pure  from  all 
applications.  Both  these  terms  have  a  similar  and  spe- 
cial signification  when  applied  to  the  science  of  quantity ; 
as,  the  applied  and  pure  mathematics.  Exact  science  is 
knowledge  so  systematized  that  prediction  and  verifica- 
tion, by  measurement,  experiment,  observation,  etc.,  are 
possible.  The  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  are 
called  the  exact  sciences. 

Comparative  sciences.  Inductive  Bcieoces.  See  under 
Comparative,  and  Inductive. 

Syn.  —  Literature  ;  art ;  knowledge.  —  Science,  Lit- 
EEATUKE,  Art.  Science  is  literally  knowledge,  but  more 
usually  denotes  a  systematic  and  orderly  arrangement  of 
knowledge.  In  a  more  distinctive  sense,  science  embraces 
those  branches  of  knowledge  of  which  the  subject-matter 
is  either  ultimate  principles,  or  facts  as  explained  by 
principles  or  laws  thus  arranged  in  natural  order.  The 
term  literature  sometimes  denotes  all  compositions  not 
embraced  under  science,  but  is  usually  confined  to  the 
belles-lettres.  [See  Literature.]  ^rt  is  that  which  de- 
pends on  practice  and  skill  in  performance.  "  In  science, 
scimus  ut  sciamus  ;  in  art,  scimus  ut  producanius.  And, 
therefore,  science  and  art  may  be  said  to  be  investigations 
of  truth  ;  but  one,  science,  inquires  for  the  sake  of  knowl- 
edge ;  the  other,  art,  for  the  sake  of  production ;  and 
hence  science  is  more  concerned  with  the  higher  truths, 
art  with  the  lower  ;  and  science  never  is  engaged,  as  ai-t 
is,  in  productive  application.  And  the  most  perfect  state 
of  science,  therefore,  will  be  the  most  high  and  accurate 
inquiry ;  the  perfection  of  art  will  be  the  most  apt  and 
efiicient  system  of  rules  ;  art  always  throwing  itself  into 
the  form  of  rules. "  Karslake. 

Scl'ence,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  become  versed  in  science  ; 
to  make  skilled  ;  to  instruct,     [i?.]  Francis. 

Scl'ent  (si'ent),  a.  [L.  sciens,  -entis,  p.  pr.]  Know- 
ing; skillful.     [065.]  Cockeram. 

II  Scl-en'ter  (st-en'ter),  adv.  [L.]  (Law)  Know- 
ingly;  willfully.  Bouvier. 

Sci-en'tlal  (-shal),  a.  [LL.  scientialis,  fr.  L.  seientia.] 
Pertaining  to,  or  producing,  science.        [iJ.]        Milton. 

Scl'en-tll'iC  (si'gn-tlflk),  a.  [F.  scientifique;  L. 
seientia  science  -j-  facere  to  make.]  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  science  ;  used  in  science  ;  as,  scientific  principles ; 
scientific  apparatus ;  scientific  observations. 

2.  Agreeing  with,  or  depending  on,  the  rules  or  prin- 
ciples of  science  ;  as,  a  scientific  classification ;  a  scientific 
arrangement  of  fossils. 

3.  Having  a  knowledge  of  science,  or  of  a  science ; 
evincing  science  or  systematic  knowledge  :  as,  a  scien- 
tific chemist ;  a,  scientific  reasoner  ;  a  scietitific  argument. 
Bossiiet  is  as  scientijic  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences.  Lftndor. 

Scientific  method,  the  method  employed  in  exact  science 
and  consisting  of  :  (a)  Careful  and  abundant  observation 
and  experiment,  (b)  Generalization  of  the  results  into 
formulated  "  Laws  "  and  statements. 

Scl'en-tlf'ic-al  (-T-knl),  a.     Scientific.  Locke. 

Sci'en-til'lo-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  scientific  manner ;  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  or  principles  of  science. 
It  is  easier  to  believe  than  to  be  scifntijicalli/  instructed,    Locke. 

Soi'en-tlst  (si'en-tTst),  re.  One  learned  in  science  ;  a 
scientific  investigator;  one  devoted  to  scientific  study; 
a  savant.     IPeccnf] 

51^°"  Twenty  years  ago  I  ventured  to  propose  one  [a 
name  for  the  class  of  men  who  give  their  lives  to  scien- 
tific study]  which  has  been  slowly  finding  its  way  to  gen- 
eral adoption ;  and  the  word  scientist,  though  scarcely 
euphonious,  has  gradually  assumed  its  place  in  our  vo- 
cabulary. B.  A.  Gould  {Address,  ISlii)). 

Scll'1-oet  (sTl'I-sSt),  adv.    [L.,  fr.  scire  licet  you  may 


know.]     To  wit ;  namely ;   videlicet  j  —  often  abbrevi- 
ated to  sc,  or  ss. 

Scll'la-in  (sil'la-In),  n.  (Chem.)  A  glucoside  ex- 
tracted from  squill  (Scilla)  as  a  light  porous  substance. 

ScU'li-tln  (sil'lt-tin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  scilliti7ie.'\  (Chem.) 
A  bitter  principle  extracted  from  the  bulbs  of  the  squill 
(Scilla),  and  probably  consisting  of  a  complex  mixture  of 
several  substances. 

Sclm'1-ter  I  (sTm'T-ter),  re.     [F.  cimeterre,  cf.  It.  sci- 

Scim'l-tar  )  mitarra,  Sp.  cimitarra ;  fr.  Biscayan 
cimetarra  with  a  sharp  edge  ;  or  corrupted  from  Per. 
shimsKr.]  1.  A  saber  with  a  much  curved  blade  hav- 
ing the  edge  on  the  convex  y 
side,  —  in  use  among  Moham- 
medans, esp.  the  Arabs  and 
Persians.  [Written  also  cim- 
eter,  and  scymetar.]  ,.-v.i.,.icc.. 

2.  A  long-handled  billhook.    See  Billhook. 

Scimiter  pods  (.Bot),  the  immense  curved  woody  pods 
of  a  leguminous  woody  climbing  plant  {Entnda  scandens) 
growing  in  tropical  India  and  America.  They  contain 
hard  round  flatfish  seeds  two  inches  in  diameter,  which 
are  made  into  boxes. 

Scln'COid  (sTn'koid),  a.  [L.  scincus  a  kind  of  lizard 
(fr.  Gr.  o-Ki'y/tos)  -)-  -oid.  Cf.  Skikk.]  (Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  family  Scincidse,  or  skinks.  —  re.  A  scin- 
coidian. 

II  Scln-COi'de-a  (sTn-koi'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.) 
A  tribe  of  liz'ards  including  the  skinks.     See  Skink. 

Scln-COid'i-an  (sin-koid'I-an),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of 
numerous  species  of  lizards  of  the  family  Scincidse,  or 
tribe  Scincoidea.  The  tongue  is  not  extensile.  The  body 
and  tail  are  covered  vrith  overlapping  scales,  and  the 
toes  are  margined.     See  lllust.  under  Skink. 

Scin'lph  (sTn'If ),  re.  [L.  scinifes,  cinifes,  or  ciniphes, 
pi.,  Gr.  o'Kj't'^.]  Some  kind  of  stinging  or  biting  insect, 
as  a  flea,  a  gnat,  a  sandfly,  or  the  like. 

Ex.  viii.  17  (Douay  version). 

Sclnk  (skink),  re.     (Zool.)  A  skink. 

Scink  (skink),  re.    A  slunk  calf.  \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng."] 

II  Scln-tU'la  (sln-til'la),  n.  [L.]  A  spark ;  the  least 
particle  ;  an  iota  ;  a  tittle.  P.  North. 

Scln'til-lant  (sin'tTl-lant),  a.  [L.  scintillans,  p.  pr. 
of  scintiUare  to  sparkle.  See  Scintillate.]  Emitting 
sparks,  or  fine  igneous  particles  ;  sparkling.     31.  Green. 

Scln'tU-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scintillated 
(-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Scintillating.]  [L.  scintil- 
lare,  scintillatum,  from  scintilla  a  spark.     Cf.  Stencil.] 

1.  To  emit  sparks,  or  fine  igneous  particles. 

As  the  electrical  globe  only  scintillates  when  rubbed  against 
its  cushion.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  sparkle,  as  the  fixed  stars. 
Scln'til-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),  re.     [L.  scintillatio  :  cf.  F. 

scintillation.]     1.  The  act  of  scintillating. 

2.  A  spark  or  flash  emitted  in  scintillating. 

These  scintillatimis  are  .  .  .  the  inflammable  effluences  dis- 
charged from  the  bodies  collided.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Scin'tll-lOUS  (sTn'til-lus),  a.     Scintillant.     [iJ.] 

Scin'tll-lOUS-ly,  adv.    In  a  scintillant  manner.     [JJ.] 

Scl-og'ra-phy  (si-5g'ra-fy),  re.    See  Sciagraphy. 

Scl'0-lism  (si'o-liz'm),  n.  [See  Sciolist.]  The  knowl- 
edge of  a  sciolist ;  superficial  knowledge. 

Scl'o-list  (si'o-list),  re.  [L.  sciolus.  See  ScioLous.] 
One  who  knows  many  things  superficially ;  a  pretender 
to  science ;  a  smatterer. 

These  passages  in  that  book  were  enough  to  humble  the  pre- 
sumption of  our  modern  sciolists,  if  their  pride  were  not  as 
great  as  their  ignorance.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

A  master  were  lauded  and  sciolists  shent.    B.  Broioning. 

Scl'O-liS'tlc  (-lls'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sciolism, 
or  a  sciolist ;  partaking  of  sciolism ;  resembling  a  sciolist. 

Scl'0-lOUS  (si'o-liis),  a.  [L.  sciolus,  dim.  of  scius 
knowing,  fr.  scire  to  know.  See  Science.]  Knowing 
superficially  or  imperfectly.  Howell. 

Scl-Om'a-Chy  (st-5m'a-ky),  n.  [Gr.  cricia^ia^^io,  <rKio- 
jiiaxia  ;  o-Kio  a  shadow  -|-  p-axt  battle  :  cf.  F.  sciomachie, 
sciamachie.]  A  fighting  with  a  shadow  ;  a  mock  contest ; 
an  imaginary  or  futile  combat.  [Written  also  sciama- 
chy."]  Coicley. 

Sci'O-man'cy  (si'o-mSn'sj?),  re.  [Gr.  aKia  a  shadow 
+  -mancy :  cf.  F.  sciomancie,  sciamancie.]  Divination 
by  means  of  shadows. 

Sci'on  (si'iSn),  re.  [OF.  cion,  F.  scion,  probably  from 
scier  to  saw,  fr.  L.  secare  to  cut.  Cf.  Section.]  1.  (Bot.) 
(a)  A  shoot  or  sprout  of  a  plant ;  a  sucker.  (J)  A  piece 
of  a  slender  branch  or  twig  cut  for  grafting.  [Formerly 
written  also  cion,  and  cyan.] 

2.  Hence,  a  descendant  ;  an  heir ;  as,  a  scion  of  a 
royal  stock. 

Scl-Op'tic  (st-5p'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  o-kcij  shadow  -1-  oTmitds 
belonging  to  sight :  cf.  F.  scioptique.  See  Optic]  (Opt.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  an  optical  arrangement  for  forming 
images  in  a  darkened  room,  usually  called  scioptic  ball. 

Scloptlc  ball  (Opt.),  the  lens  of  a  camera  obscura  mount- 
ed in  a  wooden  ball  which  fits  a  socket  in  a  window  shut- 
ter so  as  to  be  readily  turned,  like  tlie  ej'e,  to  different 
parts  of  the  landscape. 

Scl-op'tl-con  (-tt-kSn),  re. .  [NL.  See  Scioptic]  A 
kind  of  magic  lantern. 

Scl-op'tlcs  (-tiks),  re.  The  art  or  process  of  exhibiting 
luminous  images,  esi)ecially  those  of  external  objects,  in 
a  darkened  room,  by  arrangements  of  lenses  or  mirrors. 

Sci-op'trlo  (-trili),  (I.     (Opt.)  Scioptic. 

Scl'Ot  (she'St  or  sT'5t),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
island  Scio  (Chio  or  Chios).  —  r,    A  native  or  inliabitnnt 


of  Scio.     [Written  also  Chiol.] 

Scl'o-ther'lc  (si'S-thSr'ik),  <t. 
sundial.    See  Sciatheric]    Of  or 


[Cf.  L.  sciothericon  a 

pertaining  to  a  sundial. 

Sciotherlc  telescope  (Dialing),  an  instrument  consisting 

of  a  horizontal  dial,  with  a  teleseopti  attached  to  it,  used 

for  determining  the  time,  whether  of  day  or  night. 

Sci'OUS  (si'ils),   a.      [L.   scius.]      Knowing  ;    having 
knowledge.    "  Brutes  maybe  and  are. tciOH.f."   Coleridge. 
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llScl're  fa'cl-as  (si're  fa'shl-Ss).  [L.,  do  you  cause 
to  know.]  {Law)  A  judicial  writ,  founded  upon  some 
record,  and  requiring  tlie  party  proceeded  against  to  show 
cause  why  the  party  bringing  it  should  not  have  advan- 
tage of  such  record,  or  (as  in  the  case  of  scire  facias  to 
repeal  letters  patent)  why  the  record  should  not  be  an- 
nulled or  vacated.  Wharton.     Bouvier. 

Sclr'rhold  (skTr'roid),  a.  [Scirrhus  -\-  -oid.'\  Kesem- 
bling  scirrhus.  Dunglison. 

Scir-rllOS'1-ty  (sklr-rSs'i-ty),  n.  (Med.)  A  morbid 
induration,  as  of  a  gland ;  state  of  being  scirrhous. 

Scll'rhOUS  (skir'riis),  a.  [NL.  scirrhosus.}  (Med.) 
Proceeding  from  scirrhus ;  of  the  nature  of  scirrhus ; 
indurated  ;  knotty ;  as,  scirrhous  affections ;  sciiThous 
disease.     [Written  also  skirrhous.'] 

Scbr'rhus  (-rus),  n.;  pi.  L.  Scibkhi  (-ri),  E.  Scm- 
SHasES  (-rus-Sz).]  [NL.,  from  L.  scirros,  Gr.  axtppos, 
o-Kipoi,  fr.  o-Kippds,  erxipos,  hard.]  (Med.)  (a)  An  indu- 
rated organ  or  part ;  especially,  an  indurated  gland. 
[Obs.']  (b)  A  cancerous  tumor  which  is  hard,  translu- 
cent, of  a  gray  or  bluish  color,  and  emits  a  creaking 
sound  when  incised.  [Sometimes  incorrectly  written 
schirrus  ;  written  also  skirrhus.l 

Scls'cl-ta'tlon  (sts'sT-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  sciscitatio,  fr. 
scisdtari  to  inquire,  from  sciscere  to  seek  to  know,  v. 
incho.  from  scire  to  know.]  The  act  of  inquiring ;  in- 
quiry ;  demand.     [0J.9.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Seise  (siz),  V.  i.  [L.  scindere,  scissum,  to  cut,  split.] 
To  cut ;  to  penetrate.     [06s.] 

The  wicked  steel  seised  deep  in  his  right  side.    Fair/ax. 

Scls'sel  (sis'sSl),  n.  [Cf.  ScissiLE.]  1.  The  clippings 
of  metals  made  in  various  mechanical  operations. 

2.  The  slips  or  plates  of  metal  out  of  which  circular 
blanks  have  been  cut  for  the  purpose  of  coinage. 

Scls'si-ble  (sts'sT-b'l),  a.  [L.  scindere,  scissum,  to 
split.]  Capable  of  being  cut  or  divided  by  a  sharp  instru- 
ment.    [J?.]  Bacon. 

Scis'sU  (sis'sil),  n.    See  Soissel. 

Scls'slle  (-sTl),  a.  [L.  scissilis,  fr.  scindere,  scissum, 
to  cut,  to  split :  cf.  F.  scissile.  See  Schism.]  Capable 
of  being  cut  smoothly ;  scissible.     [iJ.]  Arbulhnoi. 

Scls'slon  (sTzh'iin),  n.  [L.  scissio,  fr.  scindere,  scis- 
sum, to  cut,  to  split :  cf.  P.  scission.1  The  act  of  divid- 
ing with  an  instrument  having  a  sharp  edge.     Wiseman. 

SclS'Sl-par'l-ty  (sts'si-pSr'I-ty),  «.  [L.  scissus  (p. 
p.  of  scindere  to  split)  +  parere  to  bring  forth  :  cf.  F. 
scissiparite.J     (Biol.)  Reproduction  by  filsion. 

Scis'sor  (sTz'zer),  v.  t.  To  cut  with  scissors  or 
shears  ;  to  prepare  with  the  aid  of  scissors.     Slassinger. 

Scls'sors  (-zerz),  n.  pi.  [OE.  sisotires,  OF.  cisoires 
(cf.  F.  ciseaux),  probably  fr.  LL.  cisorium  a  cutting  in- 
strument, fr.  L.  caedere  to  cut.  Cf.  Chisel,  Concise. 
The  modern  spelling  is  due  to  a  mistaken  derivation 
from  L.  scissor  one  who  cleaves  or  divides,  fr.  scindere, 
scissum,  to  cut,  split.]  A  cutting  instrument  resembling 
shears,  but  smaller,  consisting  of  two  cutting  blades  with 
handles,  movable  on  a  pin  in  the  center,  by  which  they 
are  held  together.  Often  called  a  pair  of  scissors.  [For- 
merly written  also  cisors,  eizars,  and  scissors.'] 

ScisBors  grinder  (Zool.).,  the  European  goatsucker. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Scls'sors-blll'  f-bTl'),-m.     (Zool.)  See  Skimmee. 

Scls'sors-tail'  (sTz'zerz-tal'),  n.    (Zool.)  A  tyrant  fly- 
catcher (Milvulus  forficatus)  of  the  South- 
em  United  States  and  Mexico,  which  has  a 
deeply  forked  tail.    It  is  light  gray  above, 
white   beneath,    salmon  on  the   flanks, 
and  fiery  red  at  the  base  of  the  crown 
feathers. 

Scls'sors-talled'  (-zerz-tald'),  a, 
(Zool.)  Having  the  outer  tail  feath- 
ers much  the  longest,  the  others  de- 
creasing regularly  to  the  median 
ones. 

Scis'SUre  (sTzh'iSr),  n.  [L.  scis- 
sura,  from  scindere,  scissurn,  to 
cut,  split.]     A  longitudinal  open- 
ing in  a  body,  made  by  cutting ; 
a  cleft ;  a  fissure.    Hammond. 

Sclt'a-mln'e-ous  ( s  1 1 '  a  - 

mln'e-us;  277),  a.  [NL- 
seitamineosus,  fr.  Scitami- 
neae,  fr.  L.  scitamentum  a 
delicacy,  dainty.]  (Bot.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  natu- 
ral order  of  plants  (Scita- 
mineas),  mostly  tropical  herbs,  including  the  ginger,  In- 
dian shot,  banana,  and  the  plants  producing  turmeric 
and  arrowroot. 

Scl'U-rlne  (si'u-rTn ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  sciurien.  See 
SciUEUS.]  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Squirrel  fam- 
ily. —  n.     A  rodent  of  the  Squirrel  family. 

Scl^U-roid  (-roid),  a.  [Sciurus  -f  -otd.]  (Bot.)  Re- 
sembling the  tail  of  a  squirrel  ;  —  generally  said  of 
branches  which  are  close  and  dense,  or  of  spikes  of  grass 
like  barley. 

II  Sci'U-ro-mor'pha  (si/fi-ro-mSr'fa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  sciurus  squirrel  -f  Gr.  iJ.op<i)iq  form.]  (Zool.)  A  tribe 
of  rodents  containing  the  squirrels  and  allied  animals, 
such  as  the  gophers,  woodchucks,  beavers,  and  others. 

II  Scl-U'rUB  (st-u'rus),  n.  [L.,  a  squirrel,  Gr.  aKiov- 
pos.  See  Sqcierel.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  rodents  com- 
prising the  common  squirrels. 

Sclaun'dre  (sklan'der),  n.  Slander.  [OJi.]   Chaucer. 

Sclav  (sklav  or  sklav),  Sclave,  n.    Same  as  Slav. 

Solav'lc  (sklSvTk  or  skla'vik),  a.    Same  as  Slavic. 

Sclav'lsm  (sklav'iz'm  or  skKv'iz'm),  n.  Same  as 
Slavism. 

ScIa-VO'nl-an  (skla-vo'm-an),  a.  &  n.  Same  as  Sla- 
vonian. 

Scla-von'lc  (sHa-v5n1k),  a.    Same  as  Slavonic. 

Sclen'der  (sklen'der),  a.    Slender.     [Ofo.]  Chaucer. 

ScIer'a-gO'gy  (skler'&-gS'jf),  n.     [6r.  (TKk-qpaywyia  ; 


Scissorstail. 


<rKAijpo5  hard  -)-  iyuyi;  a  leading  or  training.]  Severe 
discipline.     lObs.]  Bp.  Macket. 

II  Scle-re'ma  (skle-re'm4),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <TKkrjp6i 
hard.]     (Med.)  Induration  of  the  cellular  tissue. 

Sclerema  of  adults.  See  ScLEBODEEMA.  —  ||  Sclerema  ne- 
onatorum (ne'o-na-to'rOm)  [NL.,  of  the  newborn],  an  af- 
fection characterized  by  a  peculiar  hardening  and  rigid- 
ity of  the  cutaneous  and  subcutaneous  tissues  in  the 
newly  bom.  It  is  usually  fatal.  Called  also  skinbound 
disease. 

Scle-ren'chy-ma  (-rgnTsT-ma),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
(TKkripo';  ha,rd -\- -enchymMaaiaparenchym.a.l  1.  (Bot.) 
Vegetable  tissue  composed  of  short  cells  with  thickened 
or  hardened  walls,  as  in  nutshells  and  the  gritty  parts  of 
a  pear.    See  Soleeotic. 

8^^  By  recent  German  writers  and  their  English 
translators,  this  term  is  used  for  liber  cells.  Goodale. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  hard  calcareous  deposit  in  the  tissues 
of  Anthozoa,  constituting  the  stony  corals. 

Scler'en-Chym'a-tOUS  (skler'Sn-kTm'a-tiis  or  skle'- 
rSn-),  a.  (Bot.  &  Zool.)  Pertaining  to,  or  composed  of, 
sclereuchyma. 

Scle-ren'chyme  (sklt-rSnldm),  n.    Sclerenchyma. 

II  Scle-rl'a-SlS  (skle-ri'a-sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  crxAr)- 
ptatris.]  (Med.)  (a)  A  morbid  induration  of  the  edge 
of  the  eyelid.  (6)  Induration  of  any  part,  including 
scleroderma. 

Scle'rlte  (skle'rit),  n.  (Zool.)  A  hard  chitinous  or 
calcareous  process  or  corpuscle,  especially  a  spicule  of 
the  Alcyonaria. 

II  Scle-ri'tls  (skle-ri'tTs),  n.     [NL.]    See  Sclebotitis. 

Scler'O-baBe  (sklSr'6-bas  or  skle'r6-bas),  n.  [Gr. 
o-xAijpds  hard  +  /Sao-ts  base.]  (Zool.)  The  calcareous 
or  hornlike  coral  forming  the  central  stem  or  axis  of 
most  compound  alcyonarians ;  —  called  also  foot  secre- 
tion. See  Illust.  under  Gobgoniacea,  and  Ccenenchtma. 
—  Scler'o-ba'slc  (-ba'sTk),  a. 

Scler'O-derm  (sMSr'o-derm  or  skle'ro-  ;  277),  n.  [Gr. 
o-KAijpos  hard  -\-  Sepiia.  skin :  cf .  F.  scleroderme.]  (a)  (Zo- 
ol.) One  of  a  tribe  of  plectognath  fishes  (Sclerodermi) 
having  the  skin  covered  with  hard  scales,  or  plates,  as 
the  cowfish  and  the  trunkfish.  (ft)  One  of  the  Sclero- 
dermata.  (c)  Hardened,  or  bony,  integument  of  various 
animals.  ' 

II  Scler'o-der'ma  (-der'ma),  n.  [NL.]  (Med.)  A  dis- 
ease of  adults,  characterized  by  a  diffuse  rigidity  and 
hardness  of  the  skin. 

II  Scler'0-der'ma-ta  (-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  The 
stony  corals  ;  the  Madreporaria. 

Scler'O-der'mlC  (-der'mTk),  1  a.     (Zool.)   (a)  Having 

Scler'o-der'mous  (-mus),  )  the  integument,  or 
skin,  hard,  or  covered  with  hard  plates,  (ft)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Sclerodermata. 

Scler'O-der'mite  (-mit),  re.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  hard  in- 
tegument of  Crustacea.     (6)  Sclerenchyma. 

Scler'O-gen  (sklSr'o-jen  or  skle'ro-),  re.  [Gr.  cr/cArjpds 
hard  -\-  -gen.']  (Bot.)  The  thickening  matter  of  woody 
cells ;  lignin. 

Scle-rog'e-noUS  (skle-r5j'e-nas),  a.  [Gr.  axKripos 
bard -{- -genous.]  (Anat.)  Making  or  secreting  a  hard 
substance ;  becoming  hard. 

Scle'rold  (skle'roid),  a.  [Gr.  a/cAijpoeiSijs  ;  o-KAijpds 
hard  -(-  eXSo^  form.]  (Bot.)  Having  a  hard  texture,  as 
nutshells. 

II  Scle-ro'ma  (skle-ro'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-kAtjpos 
hard  -{■  -oma.]  (3fed.)  Induration  of  the  tissues.  See 
Scleeema,  Scleeodeema,  and  Solekosis. 

Scle-rom'e-ter  (-rom'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  (tkAtipo's  hard  -f 
-meter.]  An  instrument  for  determining  with  accuracy 
the  degree  of  hardness  of  a  mineral. 

Scle-rosed'  (-rosf),  a.     Affected  with  sclerosis. 

II  Scle-ro'sis  (skle-ro'sts),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (TKAijpiueris, 
fr.  ctkAtjpos  hard.]  1.  (Med.)  Induration;  hardening; 
especially,  that  form  of  induration  produced  in  an  organ 
by  increase  of  its  interstitial  connective  tissue. 

2.  (Bot.)  Hardening  of  the  cell  wall  by  lignification. 

Cerebro-splnal  Bcleiosla  (Med.),  an  affection  in  which 
patches  of  hardening,  produced  by  increase  of  the  neu- 
roglia and  atrophy  of  the  true  nerve  tissue,  are  found 
scattered  throughout  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  is 
associated  with  complete  or  partial  paralysis,  a  peculiar 
jerking  tremor  of  the  muscles,  headache,  and  vertigo, 
and  is  usually  fatal.  Called  also  multiple,  disseminated, 
or  insular,  sclerosis. 

Scle'ro-skel'e-ton  (skle'ro-skel'e-tun),  n.  [Gr.  (T/cAt)- 
pds  hard  -f-  E.  skeleton.]  (Anat.)  That  part  of  the  skel- 
eton which  is  developed  in  tendons,  ligaments,  and  apo- 
neuroses. 

Scle-ro'tal  (skle-rytal),  a.  (Anat.)  Sclerotic.  —  re. 
The  optic  capsule ;  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye.     Owen. 

Scle-rot'ic  (-rSt'tk),  a.  [Gr.  a-Kkripo^  hard  :  cf.  F. 
sclerotigue.]  1.  Hard  ;  firm ;  indurated ;  —  applied  es- 
pecially in  anatomy  to  the  firm  outer  coat  of  the  eye- 
ball, which  is  often  cartilaginous  and  sometimes  bony. 

2.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sclerotic  coat  of 
the  eye  ;  sclerotical. 

3.  (3fed.)  Affected  with  sclerosis ;  sclerosed. 
Sclerotic   parenchyma  (Bot.),  sclerenchyma.     By  some 

writers  a  distinction  is  made,  sclerotic  j)arenchyma  being 
applied  to  tissue  composed  of  cells  with  the  walls  har- 
dened but  not  thickened,  and  sclerenchyma  to  tissue 
composed  of  cells  with  the  walls  both  hardened  and  thick- 
ened. 

Scle-rot'lc,  re.  [Cf.  F.  sclerotigue.]  (Anat.)  The 
sclerotic  coat  of  the  eye.     See  Illust.  of  Ete  (d). 

Scle-rot'ic,  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
an  acid  obtained  from  ergot  or  the  sclerotium  of  a  fun- 
gus growing  on  rye. 

Scle-rot'ic-al  (-T-kol),  a.     (Anat.)  Sclerotic. 

II  Scler'O-tl'tiS  (sklSr'o-tl'tis),  re.  [NL.  See  Sclekotio, 
and  -iTis.]     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  sclerotic  coat. 

II  Scle-ro'tl-um  (skle-ro'shi-iIm),  n. ;  pi.  Scleeotia 
(•&).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <TK\yip6i  hard.]  1.  (Bot'A  A  hardened 
body  formed  by  certain  fungi,  as  by  the  Claviceps  pur- 
purea, which  produces  ergot. 


2.  (Zool.)  The  mature  or  resting  stage  of  a  Plasmo- 
dium. 

Scler'O-tome  (skl6r'o-t6m  or  skle'ro-tom),  n.  [Gr. 
a/cAr)p6s  hard  +  Tefiveiv  to  cut.]  (Anat.)  One  of  the 
bony,  cartilaginous,  or  membranous  partitions  which  sep- 
arate the  myotomes.  —  Scler'O-tom'ic  (-tSm'Ik),  a. 

Scle'rOUS  (skle'rus),  a.  [Gr.  cncAijpos.]  (Anat.) 
Hard  ;  indurated  ;  sclerotic. 

Scoat  (skot),  V.  t.     To  prop  ;  to  scotch.    \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Scob'by  (skob'by),  re.     The  chaffinch.     \^Prov.  Eng.] 

Scob'i-form  (skob'i-f8rm),  a.  [L.  scobs,  or  scobis, 
sawdust,  scrapings  -j-  -form :  cf.  F.  scobi/orme.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of,  or  resembling,  savrdust  or  raspings. 

Scobs  (sk5bz),  re.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.  scobs,  or  scobis, 
fr.  scabere  to  scrape.]  1.  Raspings  of  ivory,  hartshorn, 
metals,  or  other  hard  substance.  Chambers. 

2.  The  dross  of  metals. 

ScofI  (skSf ;  115),  n.  [OE.  scof;  akin  to  OFries. 
schof,  OHG.  scoph,  Icel.  skaup,  and  perh.  to  E.  shove.] 

1.  Derision  ;  ridicule  ;  mockery  ;  derisive  or  mocking 
expression  of  scom,  contempt,  or  reproach. 

With  scoff's,  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts.     Shak. 

2.  An  object  of  scorn,  mockery,  or  derision. 

The  scoff  of  withered  age  and  beardless  youth.      Cowper, 

Scolf,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scoffed  (sk5ft ;  115) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Scoffing.]     [Cf.  Dan.  skuffe  to  deceive,  de- 
lude, Icel.  skopa  to  scoff,  OD.  schoppen.    See  Scoff,  n,] 
To  show  insolent  ridicule  or  mockery ;  to  manifest  con- 
tempt by  derisive  acts  or  language  ;  —  often  with  at. 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway, 
And  fools  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray.    Goldsmith. 
God's  better  gift  they  scoff  ai  and  refuse.        Cowper. 

Syn.  —  To  sneer ;  mock ;  gibe  ;  jeer.    See  Snzeb. 

Scoff,  V.  t.    To  treat  or  address  with  derision  ;  to  as- 
sail scornfully ;  to  mock  at. 
To  scq^ religion  is  ridiculously  proud  and  immodest.    Olanvill. 

Scoffer  (-er),  re.    One  who  scoffs.  2  Pet.  iii.  3. 

Scoff'er-y  (-y),  re.  The  act  of  scofiing ;  scofilng  con- 
duct ;  mockery.  Holinshed. 

Scoff'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  scoffing  manner.        Broome. 

Scoke  (skok),  re.    (Bot.)  Poke  (Phytolacca  decandra). 

Sco-lay'  (sko-la'),  V.  i.    See  Scoley.     [Oftj.] 

Scold  (skold),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Scolded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Scolding.]  [Akin  to  D.  schelden,  G.  schellen, 
OHG.  sceltan,  Dan.  skielde.]  To  find  fault  or  rail  with 
rude  clamor  ;  to  brawl ;  to  utter  harsh,  rude,  boisterous 
rebuke ;  to  chide  sharply  or  coarsely  ;  —  often  with  at  ; 
as,  to  scold  at  a  servant. 

Pardon  me,  lords,  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 

I  was  forced  to  scold.  Shak. 

Scold,  V.  t.  To  chide  with  rudeness  and  clamor ;  to 
rate  ;  also,  to  rebuke  or  reprove  with  severity. 

Scold,  re.  1.  One  who  scolds,  or  makes  a  practice  of 
scolding  ;  esp.,  a  rude,  clamorous  woman  ;  a  shrew. 

She  is  an  irksome,  brawling  scold.  Shak. 

2.  A  scolding  ;  a  brawl. 

Scold'er  (-er),  re.     1.  One  who  scolds. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  The  oyster  catcher;  —  so  called  from 
its  shrill  cries.     (6)  The  old  squaw.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Scold'ing,  a.  &  re.  from  Scold,  v. 

Scolding  bridle,  an  iron  frame.    See  Beane,  n.,  2. 

Soold'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  scolding  manner. 

Scole  (skol),  re.    School.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

II  Sco-le'Ci-da  (sko-le'sl-da  or  -Igs'I-da),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Scolex.]    (.2^ooZ.  )  Same  as  Helminthes. 

Scol'e-Cite  (skbl'e-sit  or  skyie- ;  277)j  n.  [Gr. 
o-kwAijI,  -rjKos,  a  worm,  earthworm.]  (Min.)  A  zeolitic 
mineral  occurring  in  delicate  radiating  groups  of  white 
crystals.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  adumina  and  lime. 
Called  also  lime  mesotype. 

II  Sco-le'co-mor'pha  (sko-le'ko-m6r'fd),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
See  ScoLEX,  -moephous.]    (Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Scoleoida. 

II  Sco'les  (sko'leks),  n.  ;  pi.  Scoleces  (sko-le'sez). 
[NL.,  from  Gr.  o-icuArjj  worm,  grub.]  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  The 
embryo  produced  directly  from  the  egg  in  a  metagenetic 
series,  especially  the  larva  of  a  tapeworm  or  other  para- 
sitic worm.  See  Illust.  of  Echinococcds  (6)  One  of  the 
Scolecida. 

Soo-ley'  (sko-la'),  V.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  escoler  to  teach.  See 
School.]    To  go  to  school ;  to  study.     [Ofts.]    Chaucer. 

II  Scc'lt-O'SiS  (sko'lT-o'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-xoAuit 
crooked.]     (Med.)  A  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine. 

II  Scol'i-thUS  (skol'i-thus  or  sko'li J,  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
o-KioAr;^  a  worm  -|-  Ai'6o9  a  stone.]  (Paleon.)  A  tubular 
structure  found  in  Potsdam  sandstone,  and  believed  to 
be  the  fossil  burrow  of  a  marine  worm. 

Scol'Iop  (skSnOp),  re.  &  V.    See  Scallop. 

Scol'o-pa'cine  (sk31'6-pa'sin),  a.  [L.  scolopax  a  snipe, 
Gr.  o-KoAdrra^.]  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Scolo- 
pacidse,  or  Snipe  family. 

II  Scol'o-pen'dra  (skSl'S-pSn'dra),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of 
multiped,  fr.  Gr.  o-KoAdjrei/8pa.] 

1.     (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  ven- 
omous myriapods  including  the 
centipeds.     See  Centiped. 
-  2.  A  sea  fish.   [R.]  Spenser. 

Scol'o-pen'drine  (-drin),  a. 
(Zo'ol.)  Like  or  pertaining  to 
the  Scolopendra. 

Scol'y-tid  (skSlT-tTd),  n. 
[Gr.  arKoKvTTTCiv  to  cut  short.] 
(Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  small  bark-boring 
beetles  of  the  genus  Scolytus 
and  allied  genera.  Also  used 
adjectively. 

II  Scom'ber    (skom'ber),   re. 
[L.,  a  mackerel,  Gr.  o-KO/x/Spot.] 
Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  acanthopterygious  fishes  which   in- 
cludes the  common  mackerel. 

Scom'ber-Oid  (-old),  a.  &  «.  [Cf.  F.  scomb^roide.] 
(Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Scombboid. 


Scolopendra.    Nat.  size. 

Head  and  Anterior  Seg- 
ments, a  Antenna  ;  b 
Maxillary  Palpus  ;  c  c' 
Poison  Fangs ;  d  Labi- 
um ;  e  First  Pair  of  Legs. 
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II  Scom'brl-lor'mes  (3kSm'brT-f8r'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  fishes  including  tlie  mackerels, 
tunnies,  and  allied  fishes. 

Scom'brold  (skSm'broid),  a.  [Scomier  +  -oid-l 
(Zo'dl. )  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  Mackerel  family.  ^  n. 
Any  fish  of  the  family  Scombridx,  of  which  the  mackerel 
[Scomber)  is  the  type. 

Scom'Ush  (skSm'fish  or  skQm'-),  t;.  t.  &  i.  To  suf- 
focate or  stifle  ;  to  smother.     \_Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.'] 

Scom'fit  (skiim'fit),  n.  &  v.     Discomfit.     [06«.] 

Scomm  (skSm),  n.  [L.  scomma  a  taunt,  jeer,  scofif, 
Gr.  a-Kuififia,  fr.  <7(«oirT6H'  to  mock,  BCoS  at.]  1.  A  buf- 
foon.    lObs.J  U  Estrange. 

2.  A  flout;  a  jeer  ;  a  gibe;  a  taunt.   [OJs.]  Fotherby. 

Sconce  (skSns),  n.  [D.  schans,  OD.  schantse,  perhaps 
from  OF.  esconse  a  hiding  place,  akin  to  esconser  to  hide, 
L.  absconsus,  p.  p.  of  abscondere.  See  Abscond,  and  cf . 
Ensconce,  Sconce  a  candlestick.]  1.  A  fortification,  or 
work  for  defense ;  a  fort. 

No  seance  or  fortress  of  his  raising  was  ever  known  either  to 
have  been  forced,  or  yielded  up,  or  quitted.  Milton. 

2.  A  hut  for  protection  and  shelter  ;  a  stall. 

One  that  .  .  .  must  raise  a  sconce  by  the  highway  and  sell 
ivitches.  Beau.  S(  Ft. 

3.  A  piece  of  armor  for  the  head  ;  headpiece ;  helmet. 

I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head.  Shak. 

4.  Pig.  :  The  head ;  the  skuU  ;  also,  brains  ;  sense ; 
discretion.     [CoHog.] 

To  knock  him  about  the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel.    Shak. 
6.  A  poll  tax ;  a  mulct  or  fine.  Johnson. 

6.  [OF.  esconse  a  dark  lantern,  properly,  a  hiding 
place.  See  Etyraol.  above.]  A  protection  for  a  light ;  a 
lantern  or  cased  support  for  a  candle ;  hence,  a  fixed 
hanging  or  projecting  candlestick. 

Tapers  put  into  lanterns  or  sconces  of  several-colored,  oiled 

paper,  that  the  wind  might  not  annoy  them.  hvelyn. 

Golden  sconces  hang  not  on  the  walls.         Dryden. 

7.  Hence,  the  circular  tube,  with  a  brim,  in  a  candle- 
stick, into  which  the  candle  is  inserted. 

8.  {Arch.)  A  squinch. 

9.  A  fragment  of  a  floe  of  ice.  Kane. 

10.  [Perhaps  a  different  word.]  A  fixed  seat  or  shelf. 
\Prov.  Eng.} 

Sconce,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Sconced  (skSnst) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Sconcing.]  1.  To  shut  up  in  a  sconce  ;  to  im- 
prison ;  to  insconce.     lObs.J 

Immure  him,  sconce  him,  barricade  him  in 't.    Marston. 

2.  To  mulct ;  to  fine.     [06i.]  Milton. 

Scon'cheon  (skon'chiiu),  ra.     (Arch.)  A  squinch. 

Scone  (skon),  re.  A  cake,  thinner  than  a  bannock, 
made  of  wheat  or  barley  or  oat  meal.  [Written  vari- 
ously, scon,  skone,  skon,  etc.]     IScot.]  Burns. 

Scoop  (skoop),  ra.  [OE.  scope,  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf .  Svv. 
skopa,  akin  to  D.  schop  a  shovel,  G-.  schuppe,  and  also 
to  E.  shove.  See  Shovel.]  1.  A  large  ladle ;  a  vessel 
with  a  long  handle,  used  for  dipping  liquids ;  a  utensil 
for  bailing  boats. 

2.  A  deep  shovel,  or  any  similar  implement  for  dig- 
ging out  and  dipping  or  shoveling  up  anything ;  as,  a  flour 
scoop  ;  the  scoop  of  a  dredging  machine. 

3.  [Surg.)  A  spoon-shaped  instrument,  used  in  ex- 
tracting certain  substances  or  foreign  bodies. 

4.  A  place  hollowed  out ;  a  basinlike  cavity  ;  a  hollow. 

Some  had  lain  in  the  scoop  of  the  rock.    J.  R.  Drake. 

5.  A  sweep ;  a  stroke ;  a  swoop. 

6.  The  act  of  scooping,  or  taking  with  a  scoop  or  ladle  ; 
a  motion  with  a  scoop,  as  in  dipping  or  shoveling. 

Bcoop  net,  a  kind  of  hand  net,  used  in  fishing  ;  also,  a 
net  for  sweeping  the  bottom  of  a  river.  —  Scoop  wheel, 
a  wheel  for  raismg  water,  having  scoops  or  buckets  at- 
tached to  its  circumference  ;  a  tympanum. 

Scoop,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scooped  (skoopt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Scooping.]  [OE.  scopen.  See  Scoop,  ra.]  1.  To 
take  out  or  up  with,  or  as  with,  a  scoop ;  to  lade  out. 

He  scooped  the  water  from  the  crystal  flood.    Dryden. 

2.  To  empty  by  lading  ;  as,  to  scoop  a  well  dry. 

3.  To  make  hollow,  as  a  scoop  or  dish ;  to  excavate  ; 
to  dig  out ;  to  form  by  digging  or  excavation. 

Those  carbuncles  the  Indians  will  scoop,  so  as  to  hold  above  a 
pint.  Arbutlmol. 

Scoop'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  scoops. 

2.  {Zo'dl. )  The  avocet ;  —  so  called  because  it  scoops 
up  the  mud  to  obtain  food. 

Scoot  (skoot),  V.  i.  To  walk  fast;  to  go  quickly; 
to  run  hastily  away.     [Colloq.  &  Humorous,  U.  S.l 

Sco'pa-rln  (sko'pa-rln),  re.  (Chem.)  A  yellow  gelat- 
inous or  crystalline  substance  found  in  broom  {Cytisus 
scoparius)  accompanying  sparteine. 

Sco'pate  (sko'pat),  a.  [L.  scopae,  scopa,  a  broom.] 
{Zo'dl.)  Having  the  surface  closely  covered  with  hairs, 
like  a  bruish. 

-scope  (-skop).  [Gr.  (TKOTros-  a  watcher,  spy.  See 
Scope.]  A  combining  form  usually  signifying  an  instru- 
ment for  viewing  (with  the  eye)  or  observing  (in  any 
way) ;  as  in  microscope,  telescope,  altiscope,  anemoscope. 

Scope  (skop),  re.     [It.  scopo,  L.  scopos  a  mark,  aim, 
Gr.  <rK07ro9  a  watcher,  mark,  aim ;  akin  to  aKeirreaBaL, 
oKovelv,  to  view,   and  perh.   to  E.  spy.     Cf.  Skeptic, 
Bishop.]     1.  That  at  which  one  aims  ;  the  tiling  or  end 
to  which  the  mind  directs  its  view  ;  that  which  is  pur- 
posed to  be  reached  or  accomplished  ;  hence,  ultimate 
design,    aim,    or    purpose ;     intention ;    drift ;     object. 
"  Shooting  wide,  do  miss  tlie  marked  scope.'"      Spenser. 
Your  scope  is  as  mine  own, 
So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good.  Shak. 

The  scope  of  all  their  pleading  against  man's  outhority,  is  to 
overthipw  such  laws  and  constitutions  in  the  church.     Hooker. 

2.  Koom  or  opportunity  for  free  outlook  or  aim ;  space 
for  action  ;  amplitude  of  opportunity  ;  free  course  or 
vent ;  liberty  ;  range  of  view,  intent,  or  action. 

Qivo  him  lino  and  tcope.  .Ihak. 

In  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  scope  is  given  to 


Scopeloid    (Scopelus,  or  Myctophum, 
Jlulleri). 


the  operation  of  laws  which  man  must  always  fail  to  discern 

the  reasons  of.  /.  Taylor. 

Excuse  me  if  I  have  given  too  much  scojie  to  the  reflections 

whicli  have  arisen  in  my  mind.  Burke. 

An  intellectual  cultivation  of  no  moderate  depth  or  scope. 

Hawthorne. 

3.  Extended  area.  lObs."]  "The  scopes  of  land 
granted  to  the  first  adventurers."  Sir  J.  Davies. 

4.  Length  ;  extent ;  sweep  ;  as,  scope  of  cable. 
Sco'pe-Une  (sko'pe-Un),  a.     (Zo'dl.)  Scopeloid. 
Sco'pe-loid  (-loid),  a.    [NL.  Scopelus,  typical  genus 

(fr.  Gr.  (TKOTreAos 
a  headland)  -{- 
-oid.'i  (Zo'dl. ) 
Like  or  pertain- 
ing to  fishes  of 
the  genus  Scope- 
lus,  or  family 
Scopelidse,  which 
includes  many 
small  oceanic 
fishes,  most  of 
which  are  phosphorescent.  —  re.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  fish  of  the 
famUy  Scopelidse. 

Sco-plf'er-ous  (sko-pTfer-tis),  a.  [L.  scopae,  scopa 
-f-  -feroiis.^     (Zo'dl.)  Bearing  a  tuft  of  bruslUike  hairs. 

ScO'pi-form  (skypi-fSrm),  a.  [L.  scopae,  scopa,  a 
broom  +  -form.']  Having  the  form  of  a  broom  or  besom. 
"  Zeolite,  steUiform  or  scopiform."  Kirwan. 

ScO'pl-ped  (-pgd ;  277),  ra.  [L.  scopae,  scopa,  a 
broom  -I-  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]    (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Scopu- 

LIPED. 

Scop'pet  (skSp'pet),  V.  t.  [From  Scoop,  v.  t.']  To 
lade  or  dip  out.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Scops'  owl'  (skops'  oul').  [NL.  scops,  fr.  Gr.  o-/ci6i^ 
the  little  horned  owl.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  small  owls  of  the  genus  Scops  having  ear 
tufts  like  those  of  the  horned  owls,  especially  the  Euro- 
pean scops  owl  (Scops  giu),  and  the  American  screech 
owl  (S.  asio). 

Scop'tlc  (skSp'tik),  )  a.     [Gr.  oKunrTiKoi,  from 

Scop'tlc-al  (skSp'ti-kal), )  (TKiinTeiv  to  mock,  to 
scoff  at.]  Jesting  ;  jeering  ;  scoflang.  iObs.]  South.  — 
Scop'tlo-al-ly,  adv.    [Obs.'] 

II  Scop'U-la  (skop'ia-lA),  re. ;  pi.  E.  ScoPULAS  (-laz),  L. 
Scopuia;  (-le).  [L.  scapulae,  pi., 
a  little  broom.]  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A 
peculiar  brushlike  organ  found 
on  the  foot  of  spiders  and  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  web.  (b) 
A  special  tuft  of  hairs  on  the  leg 
of  a  bee. 

Scop'U-ll-ped  (skop'ii-li-pSd), 
re.  [L.  sco^Ktoe,  pi.,  a  little  broom 
(f r.  scopae  a  broom)  -\-  pes,  pe- 
dis, foot.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  species 
of  bee  which  has  on  the  hind 
legs  a  brush  of  hairs  used  for 
collecting  pollen,  as  the  hive  bees  and  bumblebees. 

Scop'U-lOUS  (-ii-lvSs),  a.  [L.  scopulosus,  fr.  scopulus 
a  rock,  Gr.  cTKOTreAos.]     Full  of  rocks ;  rocky.     [06s.] 

SC0I't>Ute  (skSr'biit),  re.  [LL.  scorbutus:  cf.  F.  scor- 
but.     See  Scukvy,  re.]  _  Scurvy.     lObs.]  Purchas. 

Scor-bU'tlc  (skSr-bu'tTk),  I  a.     [Cf.  F.  scorbulique.'] 

Scor-bU'tiC-al  (-ti-kal),  )  (il/e(i.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  scurvy ;  of  the  nature  of,  or  resembling,  scurvy  ;  dis- 
eased with  scurvy ;  as,  a  scorbutic  person ;  scorbutic 
complaints  or  symptoms.  —  Scor-bu'tic-al-ly,  adv. 

II  Scor-bu'tus  (-tiis),  re.  [LL.  See  Scorbute.]  (iled.) 
Scurvy. 

Scorce  (skSrs),  re.     Barter.     [Obs.]    See  Scokse. 

Scorch  (skSrch),  v.  t.  [imj}.  &  p.  p.  Scokched 
(skSrcht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Scokchinq.  ]  [OE.  scorchen, 
probably  akin  to  scorcnen  ;  cf.  Norw.  skrokken  shrunk 
up,  skrekka,  skrdkka,  to  shrink,  to  become  wrinkled  up, 
dial.  Sw.  skrakkla  to  wrinkle  (see  Shkug)  ;  but  perhaps 
influenced  by  OF.  escorchier  to  strip  the  bark  from,  to 
flay,  to  skin,  F.  Scorcher,  LL.  excorticare  ;  L.  ex  from 
+  cortex,  -ids,  bark  (cf.  Cork)  ;  because  the  skin  falls 
off  when  scorched.]  1.  To  burn  superficially ;  to  parch, 
or  shrivel,  the  surface  of,  by  heat ;  to  subject  to  so  much 
heat  as  changes  color  and  texture  without  consuming ; 
as,  to  scorch  linen. 

Summer  drouth  or  singed  air 

Never  scorch  thy  tresses  fair.  Milton. 

2.  To  affect  painfully  with  heat,  or  as  with  heat ;  to 
dry  up  with  heat ;  to  affect  as  by  heat. 

Lashed  by  mad  rage,  and  scorched  by  brutal  fires.    Prior. 

3.  To  burn ;  to  destroy  by,  or  as  by,  fire. 

Power  was  given  unto  him  to  scorch  men  with  fire.  JRer.  xvi.  8. 
The  fire  that  scorches  me  to  deatli.  Dryden. 

Scorch,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  burnt  on  the  surface  ;  to  be 
parched  ;  to  be  dried  up. 

Scatter  a  little  mungy  straw  or  fern  amongst  your  seedlings, 
to  prevent  the  roots  from  scorching.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  burn  or  be  burnt. 

He  laid  his  long  forefinger  on  the  scarlet  letter,  which  forth- 
with seemed  to  scorch  into  Hester's  breast,  as  if  it  liad  been  red 
hot.  Hawthorne. 

Scorch'lngf,  a.  Burning  ;  parching  or  shriveling  with 
heat.  —  Scorch'lng-ly,  orfw.  —  Scorch'lng-ness,  n. 

Score  (slior),  re.  [AS.  scor  twenty,  fr.  sceran,  scieran, 
to  shear,  cut,  divide  ;  or  rather  tlie  kindred  Icel.  skor 
incision,  twenty,  akin  to  Dan.  skure  a  notch,  Sw.  skSrn. 
See  Shear.]  1.  A  notch  or  incision ;  especially,  one  tliat 
is  made  .is  a  tally  mark ;  lience,  a  mark,  or  line,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  account. 

Whereas,  before,  our  forefatlicrs  hod  no  other  books  but  the 
score  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used.    Shak. 

2.  An  account  or  reckoning ;  account  of  dues ;  bill ; 
hence,  indebtedness. 

He  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score.  Shak. 


Scopulas  of  a  Spider 
(Salticus).  b  Lower 
Side :  c  Side  View, 
with  Claws  and  Hairs 
of  the  Foot.  Much 
enlarged. 


3.  Account ;  reason ;  motive  ;  sake ;  liehalf. 

But  left  tlie  trade,  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score.         Hndib}'ax 
You  act  your  kindness  in  Cydaria's  scoi'e.     Dryden. 

4.  The  number  twenty,  as  being  marked  off  by  a  spe- 
cial score  or  tally  ;  hence,  in  pi.,  a  large  number. 

Amongst  three  or  four  score  hogsheads.  Shak, 

At  length  tlie  queen  took  upon  herself  to  grant  patents  of  mo- 
nopoly by  scores.  Macaulay. 

5.  A  distance  of  twenty  yards;  —  a  term  used  in  an- 
cient archery  and  gunnery.  Halliwell. 

6.  A  weight  of  twenty  pounds.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

7.  The  number  of  points  gained  by  the  contestants,  or 
either  of  them,  in  any  game,  as  in  cards  or  cricket. 

8.  A  line  drawn ;  a  groove  or  furrow. 

9.  (Mus.)  The  original  and  entire  draught,  or  its 
transcript,  of  a  composition,  with  the  parts  for  all  the 
different  instruments  or  voices  written  on  staves  one 
above  another,  so  that  they  can  be  read  at  a  glance  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  bar,  which,  in  its  early  use,  was  drawn 
through  all  the  parts.  Moore  (Encyc.  of  Music). 

In  score  (Mus.),  having  all  the  parts  arranged  and  placed 
in  juxtaposition.  Smart.  —  To  quit  scores,  to  settle  or 
balance  accounts ;  to  render  an  equivalent ;  to  make  com- 
pensation. 

Does  not  tlie  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements  in  the 
noble  fruits  that  issue  from  it  ?  South. 

Score  (skor),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Scored  (skord) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Scoring.]  1.  To  mark  with  lines,  scratches, 
or  notches ;  to  cut  notches  or  furrows  in  ;  to  notch ; 
to  scratch ;  to  furrow  ;  as,  to  score  timber  for  hewing  j 
to  score  the  back  with  a  lash. 

Let  us  scoi-e  their  backs.  Shak. 

A  briar  in  that  tangled  wilderness 
Had  scored  her  white  right  hand.  M.  Arnold. 

2.  Especially,  to  mark  with  significant  lines  or  notch- 
es, for  indicating  or  keeping  account  of  something ;  as, 
to  score  a  tally. 

3.  To  mark  or  signify  by  lines  or  notches ;  to  keep 
record  or  account  of ;  to  set  down ;  to  record ;  to  charge. 

Madam,  I  know  when. 
Instead  of  five,  you  scored  me  ten.  Swift. 

Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score.  Shak. 

4.  To  engrave,  as  upon  a  shield,     [if.]  Spenser. 

5.  To  make  a  score  of,  as  points,  runs,  etc.,  in  a  game. 

6.  (Mus.)  To  write  down  in  proper  order  and  arrange- 
ment ;  as,  to  score  an  overture  for  an  orchestra.  See 
Score,  n.,  9. 

7.  (Geol.)  To  mark  with  parallel  lines  or  scratches; 
as,  the  rocks  of  New  England  and  the  Western  States 
were  scored  in  the  drift  epoch. 

Scor'er  (skor'er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  scores. 

II  Sco'ri-a  (sko'n-a),  ra./  pi.  Scoria  (-e).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
(jKwpia,  fr.  o-Kwp  dung,  ordure.]  1.  The  recrement  of 
metals  in  fusion,  or  the  slag  rejected  after  the  reduction 
of  metallic  ores  ;  dross. 

2.  Cellular  slaggy  lava ;  volcanic  cinders. 

ScO'ri-ac  (-ak),  a.     Scoriaceous.  E.  A.  Poe. 

Sco'ri-a'ceous  (sko'ri-a'shus),  a.  [Cf.  F.  scoriac&.'^ 
Of  or  pertaining  to  scoria  ;  like  scoria  or  the  recrement 
of  metals  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  scoria. 

Sco'rie  (sko'rT),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  The  young  of  any  gull. 
[Written  also  scaurie.]     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Sco'rl-fi-ca'tion  (sko'rT-fi-ka'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  scari- 
fication. See  Scorify.]  (Chem.)  The  act,  process,  or  re- 
sult of  scorifying,  or  reducing  to  a  slag  ;  hence,  the  sep- 
aration from  earthy  matter  by  means  of  a  slag  ;  as,  the 
scorificalion  of  ores. 

Sco'rl-fl'er  (sko'rt-fi'er),  re.  (Chem.) 
One  who,  or  that  which,  scorifies  ; 
specifically,  a  small  flat  bowl-shaped 
cup  used  in  the  first  heating  in  assay-  Scorifier. 
ing,  to  remove  the  earth  and  gangue, 
and  to  concentrate  the  gold  and  silver  in  a  lead  button. 

Sco'ri-form  (sko'rT-f8rm),  a.    In  the  form  of  scoria. 

Sco'ri-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scorified  (-fid) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Scorifying  (-fl'ing).]  [(Scoria  -|-  -fv.-  cf.  F. 
scarifier.]  (Chem.)  To  reduce  to  scoria  or  slag  specif- 
ically, in  assaying,  to  fuse  so  as  to  separate  tlie  i;angue 
and  earthy  material,  with  borax,  lead,  soda,  etc.,  thus 
leaving  the  gold  and  silver  in  a  lead  button  ;  hence,  to 
separate  from,  or  by  means  of,  a  slag. 

Sco'ri-ous  (-us),  a.    Scoriaceous.         Sir  T.  Browne. 

Scorn  (skSrn),  n.  [OE.  scorn,  scam,  scharn,  OF.  es- 
carn,  escharn,  eschar,  of  German  origin ;  cf.  OHG.  sAcj-n 
mockery,  skernon  to  mock;  but  cf.  also  OF.  escorner  to 
mock.]  1.  Extreme  and  lofty  contempt ;  haughty  disre- 
gard ;  that  disdain  which  springs  from  the  opinion  of  the 
utter  meanness  and  unwortliiness  of  an  object. 

Scorn  at  first  makes  after  love  the  more.  Shah, 

And  wandered  backward  as  in  scorn. 
To  wait  an  txson  to  be  born.  Emerson, 

2.  An  act  or  expression  of  extreme  contempt. 

Every  sullen  frown  and  bitter  scorn 

But  fanned  the  fuel  that  too  fast  did  burn.  Dryden. 

3.  An  object  of  extreme  disdain,  contempt,  or  derision. 
Thou  makest  us  a  reproach  to  our  neighbors,  a  scorn  and  a 

derision  to  them  that  are  round  about  lis.  i's.  xliv.  13. 

To  think  scorn,  to  regard  as  worthy  of  scorn  or  con- 
tempt ;  to  disdain.  "  He  Ihouijht  sconi  to  lay  bauds  on 
Mordecai  alone."  Esther  iii.  6.  —  To  laugh  to  scorn,  to 
deride  ;  to  make  a  mock  of  ;  to  ridicule  as  coutfiiiptible. 

Syn.  — Contempt;  disdain:  derision;  contumely;  de- 
spite ;  slight ;  dishonor ;  mockery. 

Scorn,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scorned  (skornd) ;  p.  pr, 
iSr  vb.  re.  Scorning.]  [OE.  scornen,  scanten,  schornen, 
OF.  escarnir,  eschaiiiir.  See  Scorn,  re.]  1.  To  hold  in 
extreme  contempt ;  to  reject  as  unworthy  of  regard  ;  to 
despise  ;  to  contemn  ;  to  disdain. 

I  smrn  thy  meat ;  't  would  choke  mc.  Shak, 


This  my^long  sufferance,  and  nijj  day  of  icrnce, 
""'■" '  .--.--,  ...        er  las' 


Milton. 


Those  who  neglect  and  .sconi  shall  never  taste. 
We  jicoiii  what  is  iu  itself  contemptible  or  disgraceful. 

C. ./.  Smith, 


Use,   unite,   r^de,   fyll,   Op,   fim ;    pitj^ ;    fobd,   tditt ;    out,   oil ;     chair ;    go ;    sins,   ink ;    then,   thin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azuie. 
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2.  To  treat  with  extreme  contempt ;  to  make  tiie  ob- 
ject of  insult ;  to  mock  ;  to  scoff  at ;  to  deride. 
His  fellow,  that  lay  by  his  bed's  side, 
Gan  for  to  laugh,  and  scorned  him  full  fast.    Chaucer. 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously.         Shak. 
Syn.— To  contemn;  despise;  disdain.    See  Contemn. 
Scoin  (skSrn),  v.  i.     To  scoff ;  to  mock  ;  to  show  con- 
tumely, derision,  or  reproach ;  to  act  disdainfully. 
He  said  mine  eyes  were  black  and  my  hair  black, 
And,  now  I  am  remembered,  scorned  e.t  me.  Shak, 

Scorn'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  scorns ;  a  despiser ;  a  con- 
temner ;  specifically,  a  scoffer  at  religion.  "  Great  scorn- 
ersol  death."  Spenser. 

Surely  he  scorneth  the  scomers :  but  he  giveth  grace  unto  the 
lowly.  Prov.  iii.  34. 

Scorn'ful  (-ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  scorn  or  contempt; 
contemptuous  ;  disdainful. 

Scornful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sun.      Prior. 
Dart  not  scon\ful  glances  from  those  eyes.  Shak. 

2.  Treated  with  scorn ;  exciting  scorn.     [06s.] 

The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye.  Shak. 

SyTi.  — Contemptuous;  disdainful;  contumelious;  re- 
proachful; insolent. 
—  Scorn'fnl-ly,  adv.  —  Scorn'ful-ness,  n. 

Scorn'y  (-y),  a.    Deserving  scorn  ;  paltry.     [Ois.] 

Scor'0-dite  (sk5r'6-dit),  n.  [G.  scorodit ;  —  so  called 
in  allusion  to  its  smell  under  the  blowpipe,  from  Gr. 
CTKopoSov  garlic]  (Min.')  A  leek-green  or  brownish  min- 
eral occurring  In  orthorhombic  crystals.  It  is  a  hydrous 
arseniateof  iron.     [Written  also  skorodite.J 

Soor-pae'nold  (skSr-pe'noid),  a.  [NL.  Scorpaena,  a 
typical  genus  (see  Scorphne)  -)-  -oid.'\  (ZoSl.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  family  Scorpsenidse,  which  includes  the 
Bcorpene,  the  rosefish,  the  California  rockfishes,  and 
many  other  food  fishes.  [Written  also  scorpjenfc?.]  See 
niust.  under  Rookpisb. 

Scor'pene  (skSr'pen),  n.  [F.  scorpene,  fr.  L.  scorpae- 
na a  kind  of  fish,  Gr.  o-Kopiraiva.]  (Zool.)  A  marine  food 
fish  of  the  genus  Scorpsena,  as  the  European  hogfish  {S. 
scrofa),  and  the  California  species  (5.  guttata). 

Scor'per  (skSr'per),  n.    Same  as  Soaupbb. 

II  Scor'pl-0  (sk8r'pT-o),  n.  ;  pi.  Soorpionbs 
(-5'nez).     [L.]     1.  (Zool.)  A  scorpion. 

2.  (Astron.)  (a)  The  eighth  sign  of  the  zodiac, 
which  the  sun  enters  about  the  twenty-third 
day  of  October,  marked  thus  [THJ  in  almanacs. 
(6)  A  constellation  of  the  zodiac  containing 
the  bright  star  Antares.  It  is  drawn  on  the 
celestial  globe  in  the  figure  of  a  scorpion. 

II  Scor'pl-0'de-a  (-o'de-4),  n.  pi.      [NL.] 

{Zool.)   Same  as  Scorpiones. 

Scor'pi-old  (sk8r'pi-oid),  1  a.  [Gr.  o-Kopffto- 

Scor'pl-Old'al  (-oid'al),  )  eiSiJ!  ;  o-Kopirioi 
a  scorpion  +  elfios  form.]    1.  Like  a  scorpion. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  the  inflorescence  curved 
or  circinate  at  the  end,  like  a  scorpion's  tail. 

Scor'pl-on  (sk8r'pi-un),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  Scorpio,  scor- 
pius,  Gr.  o-KopTTt'o?,  perhaps  akin 
to  E.  sharp.]  1.  {Zool.)  Any 
one  of  numerous  species  of  pul- 
monate  arachnids  of  the  order 
Scorpiones,  having  a  suctorial 
mouth,  large  claw-bearing  palpi, 
and  a  caudal  sting. 

(1^°"  Scorpions  have  a  flat- 
tened body,  and  a  long,  slender 
post -abdomen  formed  of  six 
movable  segments,  the  last  of 
which  termmates  in  a  curved 
venomous  sting:.  The  venom 
causes  great  pain,  but  is  unat- 
tended either  with  redness  or 
swelling,  except  in  the  axillary 
or  ingumal  glands,  when  an  ex- 
tremity is  affected.  It  is  seldom 
if  ever  destructive  of  life.  Scor- 
pions are  found  widely  dispersed 
m  the  warm  climates  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  pine  or  gray 
lizard  {Sceloporus  undulatus). 
ILocal,  U.  S.] 

3.  {Zool.)  The  scorpene. 

4.  {Script.)  A  painful  scourge. 
My  father  hath  chastised  you 

with  whips,  but  I  will  chastise  you 
with  scorpions.  1  Kings  xii.  11. 

5.  {Astron.)  A  sign  and  con- 
stellation.   See  Scorpio. 

6.  {Aniig.)  An  ancient  military  engine  for  hurling 
stones  and  other  missiles. 

Book  scorpion.  (Zool.)  See  under  Book.  —  False  scorpion. 
(Zool.)  See  under  False,  and  Book  scorpion.  —  Scorpion 
bug,  or  Water  scorpion.  (Zool.)  See  Nepa.  —  Scorpion  fly 
(Zool.),  a  neuropterous  insect  of  the  genus  Panorpa.  See 
Panorpid.  —  Scorpion  grass  (Bot.),  a  plant  ol  the  genus 
Myosotis.  M.  pahistris  is  the  forget-me-not.  —  Scorpion 
senna  (Bot.),  a  yellow-flowered  leguminous  shrub  (Coro- 
nilla  Emerui)  having  a  slender  joined  pod,  like  a  scorpion's 
tail.  The  leaves  are  said  to  yield  a  dye  like  indigo,  and 
to  be  used  sometimes  to  adulterate  senna.  —  Scorpion 
shell  (Zool.),  any  shell  of  the  genus  Pteroceras.  See 
Pteroceras.  —  Scorpion  spiders  (Zool.),  any  one  of  the 
Pedipalpi.  — Scorpion's  ta,jl  (5o<.),  any  plant  of  the  legu- 
minous genus  Scorpiurus,  herbs  with  a  circinately  coiled 
pod ;  —  also  called  caterpillar.  —  Scorpion's  thorn  (Bot. ),  a 
thorny  leguminous  plant  ( Genista  Scorpius)  of  Southern 
Europe.  —  The  Scorpion's  Heart  (AstronT),  the  star  Antares 
m  the  constellation  Scorpio. 

II  Scor'pl-O'nes  (-o'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  {Zool.)  A  di- 
■vision  of  arachnids  comprising  the  scorpions. 

II  Scor'pl-0-nid'e-a  (sk8r'pi-6-nid'e-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.] 
(Zool.)  Same  as  Scorpiones. 

Scor'pi-on-wort'  (skSr'pi-iin-wfirt'),  re.  {Bot.)  A  le- 
guminous plant  {Ornithopus  scorpioides)  of  Southern 
Europe,  having  slender  curved  pods. 


Scorpion  (Androctonus  oc- 
citanus),  under  side,  a 
Falcers  ;  b  Palpi,  or  Che- 
lae !  c  First  Pair  of  Legs; 
p  Pecten,  or  Comb;  1  Stig- 
mata, or  Openings  of  the 
Lung  Cavities  ;  s  Sting. 


Scorse  (skSrs  or  skors) ,  re.     [Cf .  It.  scorsa  a  course, 
and  E.  discourse.']    Barter ;  exchange  ;  trade.     [06s.] 
And  recompensed  them  with  a  better  scorse.    Spenser. 

Scorse,  v.^  [Written  also  icoarae,  and  scoss.]  1.  To 
barter  or  exchange.     [06i.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  chase.     [06*.]  Spenser. 

Scorse,  v.  i.  To  deal  for  the  purchase  of  anything ; 
to  practice  barter.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Scor'ta-tO-ry  (skSr'ta-to-rj^),  a.  [L.  scortator  a  forni- 
cator, from  scortari  to  fornicate,  scortum  a  prostitute.] 
Pertaining  to  lewdness  or  fornication ;  lewd. 

Soot  (skSt),  re.    A  name  for  a  horse.    [06s.]     Chaucer. 

Scot,  n.  [Cf.  L.  Scoii,  pi.,  AS.  Scotta,  pi.  Scottas, 
Sceottas.]  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scotland  ;  a  Scots- 
man, or  Scotchman. 

Soot,  re.  [Icel.  skot;  or  OF.  escot,  F.  Scot,  LL.  scottum, 
scotum,  from  a  kindred  German  word ;  akin  to  AS.  scot, 
and  E.  shot,  shoot;  cf.  AS.  scedtan  to  shoot,  to  contribute. 
See  Shoot,  and  cf.  Shot.]  A  portion  of  money  assessed 
or  paid  ;  a  tax  or  contribution  ;  a  mulct ;  a  fine  ;  a  shot. 

Scot  and  lot,  formerly,  a  parish  assessment  laid  on  sub- 
jects according  to  their  ability.  [£reg.]  Cowell.  Now,  a 
phrase  for  obligations  of  every  kind  regarded  collectively. 

Experienced  men  of  the  world  know  very  well  that  it  is  best 
to  pay  sent  and  lot  as  they  go  along.  Emerson. 

Scot'al  (-al),    )  re.    [Scot  +  ale.]   (0.  Eng.  Law)  The 

Scot'ale  (-al),  f  keeping  of  an  alehouse  by  the  officer 
of  a  forest,  and  drawing  people  to  spend  their  money  for 
liquor,  for  fear  of  his  displeasure. 

Scotch  (skoch),  a.  [Cf.  Scottish.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Scotland,  its  language,  or  its  inhabitants ;  Scottish. 

Scotch  ToToom  (Bot.),  the  Cytisus  scoparius.  See  Broom. 
—  Scotch  dipper,  or  Scotch  duck  (Zool.),  the  bufflehead  ;  — 
called  also  Scotch  leal,  and  Scotchman.—  Scotch  fiddle,  the 
itch.  \Loic]  Sir  W.  Scott.  —  Scotch  mist,  a  coarse,  dense 
mist,  like  fine  rain.  —  Scotch  nightingale  (Zool.),  the  sedge 
warbler.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  Scotch  pebble.  See  under  Peb- 
ble.—Scotch  pine.  (Bot.)  See  Riga  fir. —  Scotch  thistle 
(Bot.),  a  species  of  thistle  (Onopordon  acanthium) ;  — so 
called  from  its  being  the  national  emblem  of  the  Scotch. 

Scotch,  n.  1.  Tlie  dialect  or  dialects  of  English 
spoken  by  the  people  of  Scotland. 

2.  Collectively,  the  people  of  Scotland. 

Scotch,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Scotched  (skScht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Scotching.]  [Cf.  Prov.  B.  scote  a  prop,  and 
Walloon  ascot  a  prop,  ascoter  to  prop,  F.  accoter,  also 
Armor.  sJcoas  the  shoulder,  skoaeia  to  shoulder  up,  to 
prop,  to  support,  W.  ysgwydd  a  shoulder,  ysgwyddo  to 
shoulder.  Cf.  Scoat.]  [Written  also  scoatch,  scoat.] 
To  shoulder  up ;  to  prop  or  block  with  a  wedge,  chock, 
etc.,  as  a  wheel,  to  prevent  its  rolling  or  slipping. 

Scotch,  re.  A  chock,  wedge,  prop,  or  other  support, 
to  prevent  slipping  ;  as,  a  scotch  for  a  wheel  or  a  log  on 
inclined  ground. 

Scotch,  V.  t.  [Probably  the  same  word  as  scutch  ;  cf. 
Norw.  skoka,  skoko,  a  swingle  for  flax ;  perhaps  akin  to 
E.  shake.]    To  cut  superficially ;  to  wound ;  to  score. 

We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  killed  it.  Shak, 

Scotched  collops  (Cookery),  a  dish  made  of  pieces  of  beef 
or  veal  cut  thin,  or  minced,  beaten  flat,  and  stewed  with 
onion  and  other  condiments  :  —  called  also  Scotch  collops. 
[Written  also  seoteht  collops.) 

Scotch,  re.   A  slight  cut  or  incision  ;  a  score.    Walton. 

Scotch'-hop'per  (-hSp'per),  re.     Hopscotch. 

Scotching,  n.  {Masonry)  Dressing  stone  with  a  pick 
or  pointed  instrument. 

Scotch'man  (-man),  re. ;  pi.  Scotchmen  (-men).  1.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Scotland  ;  a  Scot ;  a  Scotsman. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  wood  or  stiff  hide  placed  over 
shrouds  and  other  rigging  to  prevent  chafe  by  the  run- 
ning gear.  Ham.  Nov.  Encyc. 

Sco'ter  (sko'ter),  n.    [Cf.  Prov.  E.  scote  to  plow  up.] 
{Zool.)  Anyone  of  sever^ 
species   of   northern    sea 
ducks  of  the  genus  Oide- 
mia. 

lt^°'The  European  sco- 
ters are  Oidemia  nigra, 
called  also  black  duck, 
black  diver,  surf  duck  ; 
and  the  velvet,  or  double, 
scoter    (0.  fusca).     The 

common  American  species  American  Black  Scoter, 
are  the  velvet,  or  white- 
winged,  scoter  ( 0.  Deglandi),  called  also  velvet  duck,  white- 
wing,  bull  coot,  white-winged  coot ;  the  black  scoter  ( 0. 
Americana),  called  also  black  coot,  butterbill,  copper- 
nose  ;  and  the  surf  scoter,  or  surf  duck  (0.  perspiciUata), 
called  also  boldpate,  skunkhead,  horsehead,  patchhead, 
pishaug,  and  spectacled  coot.  These  birds  are  collectively 
called  also  coots.  The  females  and  young  are  called  gray 
coots,  and  brown  coots. 

Scot'-free'  (skot'fre'),  a.  Free  from  payment  of 
scot ;  untaxed ;  hence,  unhurt ;  clear ;  safe. 

Do  as  much  for  this  purpose,  and  thou  shalt  pass  scot-free. 

Sir  UK  Scott. 
Than  young  Hay  escaped  scot-free  to  Holland,     A.  Lang. 

Scoth  (skSth),  i).  t     To  clothe  or  cover  up.     [06s.] 

II  Sco'tl-a  (sko'shi-a),  re.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  vKorCa  darkness, 
a  sunken  molding  in  the  base   r 
of  a  pillar,  so  called  from  the   ' 
dark  shadow  it  casts,  from 
o-KOTOs    darkness.]      {Arch.) 
A  concave  molding  used  espe- 
cially in  classical  architecture. 

ScO'ti-a,  n.     [L.]     Scotland- 


r 


Scotia. 
See  niust.  of  Moldiho. 
[Poetic] 
O  Scotia  !  my  dear,  my  native  soil !  Bums. 

Soo'tist  (sko'tist),  re.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower  of 
Duns  Scotus  (Johannes  Erigena),  a  Franciscan  scholastic 
of  the  9th  century,  who  maintained  certain  doctrines  in 
philosophy  and  theology,  in  opposition  to  the  Thomists, 
or  followers  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Scot'o-graph  (skot'S-graf),  re.  [Gr.  o-kotos  darkness 
-\-_-$raph.]  An  instrument  for  writing  in  the  dark,  or 
without  seeing.  Maunder. 


II  Sco-tO'ma  (sk6-to'ma),  re.     [L.]    {Med.)  Scotomy. 

Scot'O-my  {skWt-mf),  re.  [NL.  scotomia,  from  Gr. 
CTKOTw/xa  dizziness,  fr.  aKorovvto  darken,  fr.  <rKOTos  dark- 
ness :  cf.  F.  scotomie.]  1.  Dizziness  with  dimness  ol 
sight.     [06s.]  Massinger. 

2.  {Med.)  Obscuration  of  the  field  of  vision  due  to  the 
appearance  of  a  dark  spot  before  the  eye. 

Sco'tO-SCOpe  (sko'to-skop  or  skBt'o-),  re.  [Gr.  itkoto! 
darkness  -J — scope.]  An  instrument  that  discloses  ob- 
jects in  the  dark  or  in  a  faint  light.     [06s.]  Pepys. 

Scots  (skBts),  a,  [For  older  Scottis  Scottish.  See 
Scottish.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Scotch ;  Scotch ; 
Scottish ;  as,  Scots  law ;  a  pound  Scots  (Is.  8d.). 

Scots'man  (-man),  n.    See  Scotchman. 

Scot'ter-lng  (skot'ter-ing),  re.  The  burning  of  a  wad 
of  pease  straw  at  the  end  of  harvest.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Scot'ti-Cism  (-ti-sTz'm),  n.  An  idiom,  or  mode  of  ex- 
pression, peculiar  to  Scotland  or  Scotchmen. 

That,  in  short,  in  which  the  Scotticism  of  Scotsmen  most 
intimately  consists,  is  the  habit  of  emphasis.  Masson. 

Scot'ti-cize  (-siz),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  become  like  the 
Scotch  ;  to  make  Scottish.     [P.] 

Scot'tish  (-tish),  a.  [From  Scot  a  Scotchman:  of. 
AS.  Scyttisc,  and  E.  Scotch,  a.,  Scots,  a.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  their  country,  or 
their  language ;  as,  Scottish  industry  or  economy ;  a 
Scottish  chief ;  a  Scottish  dialect. 

Scoun'drel  (skoun'drgl),  re.     [Probably  from  Prov.  E. 
&  Scotch  scunner,  scouner,  to  loathe,  to  disgust,  akin  to 
AS.  scunian  to  shun.    See  Shun.]    A  mean,  worthless  fel- 
low ;  a  rascal ;  a  villain  ;  a  man  without  honor  or  virtue. 
Go,  if  your  ancient,  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood.  Pope, 

Scoun'drel,  a.    Low  ;  base ;  mean  ;  unprincipled. 

Scoun'drel-dom  (-dSm),  re.  The  domain  or  sphere  of 
scoundrels  ;  scoundrels,  collectively ;  the  state,  ideas,  or 
practices  of  scoundrels.  Carlyle. 

Scoun'drel-lsm  (-tz'm),  re.  The  practices  or  conduct 
of  a  scoundrel ;  baseness ;  rascality.  Cotgrave. 

Scour  (skour),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  ScotiEBD  (skourdVj 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Scotteing.]  [Akin  to  LG.  sohuren,  D, 
schuren,  schueren,  G.  scheuem,  Dan.  skure,  Sw.  skura; 
all  possibly  fr.  LL.  escurare,  fr.  L.  ex  -\-  curare  to  take 
care.  Cf.  Cure.]  1.  To  rub  hard  with  something  rough, 
as  sand  or  Bristol  brick,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning ;  to  clean  by  friction ;  to  make  clean  or  bright ; 
to  cleanse  from  grease,  dirt,  etc.,  as  articles  of  dress, 

2.  To  purge ;  as,  to  scour  a  horse. 

3.  To  remove  by  rubbing  or  cleansing ;  to  sweep  along 
or  off ;  to  carry  away  or  remove,  as  by  a  current  of  water ; 
—  often  with  off  or  away. 

[I  will]  stain  my  favors  in  a  bloody  mask. 

Which,  washed  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  it.    Shak, 

4.  [Perhaps  a  different  word ;  cf .  OF.  escorre,  escourre, 
It.  scorrere,  both  fr.  L.  excurrere  to  run  forth.  Cf.  Bx- 
ctTESiON.]  To  pass  swiftly  over ;  to  brush  along ;  to 
traverse  or  search  thoroughly  ;  as,  to  scour  the  coast. 

Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain.  Pope, 
Scouring  barrel,  a  tumbling  barrel.  See  under  Tum- 
bling. —  Scouring  cinder  (Metal.),  a  basic  slag,  which  at- 
tacks the  lining  of  a  shaft  furnace.  Raymond.  —  Scouring 
rush.  (Bot.)  See  Dutch  rush,  under  Dutch.  —  Sooorlng 
stock  ( Woolen  Manuf.),  a  kind  of  fulling  milL 

Scour,  V.  i.    1.  To  clean  anything  by  rubbing.   Shak. 

2.  To  cleanse  anything. 

Warm  water  is  softer  t*an  cold,  for  it  scoureth  better.    Bacon. 

3.  To  be  purged  freely ;  to  have  a  diarrhoea. 

4.  To  run  swiftly ;  to  rove  or  range  in  pursuit  or  search 
of  something ;  to  scamper. 

So  four  fierce  coursers,  starting  to  the  race. 
Scour  through  the  plain,  and  lengthen  every  pace.  Dryden. 
Scour,  n.    Diarrhoea  or  dysentery  among  cattle. 
Scour'age  (-aj ;  48),  re.    Refuse  water  after  scouring. 
Sconr'er  (-3r),  re.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  scours. 
2.  A  rover  or  footpad ;  a  prowling  robber. 

In  those  days  of  highwaymen  and  scourers.    Macaulay, 
Scourge  (skflrj),  n,     [F.  escourgee,  fr.  L.  excoriata 
(sc.  scutica)  a  stripped  off  (lash  or  whip),  f  r.  excoriare  to 
strip,  to  skin.     See  Excorute.]     1.  A  lash ;  a  strap  or 
cord  ;  especially,  a  lash  used  to  inflict  pain  or  punishment ; 
an  instrument  of  punishment  pr  discipline ;  a  whip. 
Up  to  coach  then  goes 
The  observed  maid,  takes  both  the  scourge  and  reins. 

Chapman, 
2.  Hence,  a  means  of  inflicting  punishment,  vengeance, 
or  suffering ;  an  infliction  or  affliction ;  a  punishment. 

Sharp  scourges  of  adversity.  Chaucer, 

What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence  ?      Shak, 

Scourge,  v,  t,  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Sooueqed  (skflrjd); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Scourging  (skur'jing).]  [From  Scouhoe, 
re.  .•  cf.  OF.  escorgier.]     1.  To  whip  severely ;  to  lash. 

Is  it  lawful  ^or  you  to  scourge  a  .  .  .  Roman  ?    Acts  xxii.  25. 

2.  To  punish  with  severity ;  to  chastise  ;  to  afflict,  as 
for  sins  or  faults,  and  with  the  purpose  of  correction. 

Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeih  every 
son  whom  he  receiveth.  /feft.  xii.  6. 

3.  To  harass  or  afflict  severely. 

To  scourge  and  impoverish  the  people.      Brougham. 

Scour'ger  (skfir'jer),  re.  One  who  scourges  or  pun- 
ishes ;  one  who  afflicts  severely. 

The  West  must  own  the  scourger  of  the  world.       Byron. 

Scourse  (skors),  v.  t.    See  ScoBSE.     [06s.] 

Scouse  (skous),  n.  {Naut.)  A  sailor's  dish.  Bread 
scotise  contains  no  meat ;  lohscouse  contains  meat,  etc. 
See  LoBscousE.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Scout  (skout),  n.  [Icel.  skUia  a  small  craft  or  cutter.] 
A  swift  sailing  boat.     [06s.] 

So  we  took  a  scout,  very  much  pleased  with  the  manner  and 
conversation  of  the  passengers.  Pepys. 

Scout,  n.  [Icel.  skUta  to  jut  out.  Cf.  Scour  to  re- 
ject.]   A  projecting  rock.     [Prov,  Eng.]  Wright. 
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Scout  (skout),  V.  I.  [Icel.  skuta  a  taunt ;  cf.  Icel. 
3kuta  to  jut  out,  skota  to  shove,  skjoia  to  shoot,  to  shove. 
See  Shoot.]  To  reject  with  contempt,  as  something  ab- 
surd ;  to  treat  with  ridicule  ;  to  flout ;  as,  to  scout  an  idea 
or  an  apology.     "  Flout  'em  and  scout  'em."  Shak. 

Scout,  n.  [OF.  escoute  scout,  spy,  fr.  escotiter,  escol- 
ier,  to  listen,  to  hear,  F.  ecouter,  fr.  L.  auscullare,  to 
hear  with  attention,  to  listen  to.      See  Auscultation.] 

1.  A  person  sent  out  to  gain  and  bring  in  tidings ;  es- 
pecially, one  employed  in  war  to  gain  information  of  the 
movemeDts  and  condition  of  an  enemy. 

Scouts  each  coast  light-armed  scour, 
Each  quarter,  to  descry  the  distant  foe.  Mifton. 

2.  A  college  student's  or  undergraduate's  servant ;  — 
so  called  in  Oxford,  England;  at  Cambridge  called  a 
gyp;  and  at  Dublin,  a  skip.     ICanf] 

3.  {Cricket)  A  fielder  in  a  game  for  practice. 

4.  The  act  of  scouting  or  reconnoitering.     ICollog.} 

While  the  rat  is  on  the  scout.  Cowpei: 

SjTi.  —  Scout,  Spy.  —  In  a  military  sense  a  scojit  is  a 
soldier  w'ho  does  duty  in  his  proper  uniform,  however 
hazardous  his  adventure.  A  spy  is  one  who  in  disguise 
penetrates  the  enemies'  lines,  or  lurks  near  them,  to  ob- 
tain information. 

Scout,  V.  I.     {imp.  &  p.  p.  Scouted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Scouting.  ]  1.  To  observe,  watch,  or  look  for,  as  a  scout ; 
to  follow  for  the  purpose  of  observation,  as  a  scout. 
Take  more  men, 
And  s^out  him  round.  Beau.  Sf  FJ. 

2.  To  pass  over  or  through,  as  a  scout ;  to  reconnoi- 
ter  ;  as,  to  scout  a  country. 

Scout,  V.  i.    To  go  on  the  business  of  scouting,  or 
watching  the  motions  of  an  enemy ;  to  act  as  a  scout. 
With  obscure  wing 
Scout  far  and  "wide  into  the  realm  of  night.        Jlilton. 

Scov'el  (skiiv"l),  n.  [OF.  escouve,  escouvette,  broom, 
L.  scopae,  or  cf.  W.  ysgubell,  dim.  of  ysgub  a  broom.] 
A  mop  for  sweeping  ovens  ;  a  malkin. 

Scow  (skou),  n.  [D.  schoutv.']  (JVatd.)  A  large  flat- 
bottomed  boat,  having  broad,  square  ends. 

Scow,  V.  t.     To  transport  in  a  scow. 

Scowl  (skoul),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  ScowLED  (skould)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Scowling.]  [Akin  to  Dan.  skule  ;  cf. 
Icel.  skolla  to  skulk,  LG.  sckulen  to  hide  one's  self,  D. 
sc/milen,  G.  schielen  to  squint,  Dan.  skele,  Sw.  skela, 
AS.  sceolh  squinting.  Cf.  Skulk.]  1.  To  wrinkle  the 
brows,  as  in  frovming  or  displeasure  ;  to  put  on  a  frown- 
ing look  ;  to  look  sour,  sullen,  severe,  or  angry. 
She  scowled  and  frowned  with  froward  countenance.     Spenser. 

2.  Hence,  to  look  gloomy,  dark,  or  threatening ; 
to  lower.     "  The  scowling  heavens."  Thomson. 

Scowl,  V.  t.  1.  To  look  at  or  repel  with  a  scowl  or  a 
frown.  Milton. 

2.  To  express  by  a  scowl ;  as,  to  scowl  defiance. 

Scowl,  n.  1.  The  wrinkling  of  the  brows  or  face  in 
frowning ;  the  expression  of  displeasure,  suUenness,  or 
discontent  in  the  countenance  ;  an  angry  frown. 

With  solemn  phiz,  and  critic  scowl.  Lloyd. 

2.  Hence,  gloom ;  dark  or  threatening  aspect.   Burns. 
A  ruddy  storm,  whose  scowl 
Made  heaven's  radiant  face  look  foul.      Crashaw. 

ScOWl'lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  scowling  manner. 

Scrab'bed  eggs'  (skrSb'bSd  ggz').  [Cf.  Scramble.] 
A  Lenten  dish,  composed  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  chopped, 
and  seasoned  with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper.      Halliivell. 

Scrabllle  (skrSb'b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scrab- 
bled (-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Scrabbling  (-bling).] 
[Freq.  of  scrape.  Cf.  Scramble,  Scrawl,  v.  t.']  1.  To 
scrape,  paw,  or  scratch  with  the  hands ;  to  proceed  by 
clawing  with  the  hands  and  feet ;  to  scramble ;  as,  to 
scrabble  up  a  cliff  or  a  tree. 

Now  after  a  while  Little-faith  came  to  himself,  and  getting  up 
tnade  shift  to  scrabble  on  his  way.  Bunyan. 

2.  To  make  irregular,  crooked,  or  unmeaning  marks ; 
to  scribble  ;  to  scrawl. 
David  .  .  .  scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate.    1  Sam.  xxi.  13. 

Scral)1)le,  v.  t.  To  mark  with  irregular  lines  or  let- 
ters ;  to  scribble  ;  as,  to  scrabble  paper. 

Scrabllle,  n.  The  act  of  scrabbling  ;  a  moving  upon 
the  hands  and  knees  ;  a  scramble ;  also,  a  scribble. 

Scra'ber  (skra'ber),  n.  [Cf.  Scrabble.]  {Zo'ol.)  (a) 
The  Manx  shearwater.     (6)  Tlie  black  guillemot. 

Scral'Ue  (skrSf'f'l),  v.  i.  [See  Scramble:  cf.  OD. 
schraeffelen  to  scrape.]  To  scramble  or  struggle  ;  to  wran- 
gle ;  also,  to  be  industrious.     [Prov.  Eng.']      Halliwell. 

Scrag  (skrSg),  n.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  skraka  a  great  dry 
tree,  a  long,  lean  man,  Gael,  sgreagnch  dry,  shriveled, 
rocky.  See  Shrink,  and  cf.  ScR0G,SHRAG,n.]  1.  Some- 
thing thin,  lean,  or  rough  ;  a  bony  piece ;  especially,  a 
bony  neckpiece  of  meat ;  hence,  humorously  or  in  con- 
tempt, the  neck. 

Lady  MacScrew,  who  . . .  serves  up  a  scrag  of  mutton  on  sil- 
ver. Thackeray. 

2.  A  rawboned  person.     \_Low']  Halliwell. 

3.  A  ragged,  stunted  tree  or  branch. 

Scrag  whale  (Zo'dl.),  a  North  Atlantic  whalebone  whale 
(Agaphelus  gibbosus).  By  some  it  is  considered  the 
young  of  the  right  whale. 

Scrag'ged  (-gSd),  a.  1.  Rough  with  irregular  points, 
or  a  broken  surface  ;  scraggy  ;  as,  a  scragged  backbone. 

2.  Lean  and  rough  ;  scraggy. 

Scrag'ged-neSB,  n.   Quality  or  state  of  being  scragged. 

Scrag'gl-ly  (-gT-!y),  adv.     In  a  scraggy  manner. 

Scrag'Kl-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
SCT:iggy  ;  .scraggedness. 

Scrag'gy  (-gj^),  a.  [Compar.  Scraggier  (-gi-er) ; 
fuperl.  Scraggiest.]  1.  Rough  with  irregular  points; 
scragged.     "■  A  scraggy  rock."  J.  Philips. 

2.  Lean  and  rough  ;  scragged.  "  His  sinewy,  scraggy 
neck."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Scrag'ly,  a.    See  Scraggy. 

Scrag'-necked'  (-nSkf),  a.     Having  a  scraggy  neck. 


Scram'ble  (skrSm'b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scram- 
bled (-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Scrambling  (-bling).] 
[Freq.  of  Prov.  E.  scramb  to  rake  together  with  the 
hands,  or  of   scramp  to  snatch  at.      Cf.    Scrabble.] 

1.  To  clamber  with  hands  and  knees ;  to  scrabble  ;  as, 
to  scramble  up  a  cliff ;  to  scramble  over  the  rocks. 

2.  To  struggle  eagerly  with  others  for  something 
thrown  upon  the  ground  ;  to  go  down  upon  all  fours  to 
seize  something  ;  to  catch  rudely  at  what  is  desired. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reckoning  make, 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast.       Milton. 

Scram'ble  (skrSm'b'l),  v.  t.  1.  To  collect  by  scram- 
bling ;  as,  to  scramble  up  wealth.  Marlowe. 

2.  To  prepare  (eggs)  as  a  dish  for  the  table,  by  stir- 
ring the  yolks  and  whites  together  while  cooking. 

Scram'ble,  n.  1.  The  act  of  scrambling,  climbing  on 
all  fours,  or  clambering. 

2.  The  act  of  jostling  and  pushing  for  something  de- 
sired ;  eager  and  unceremonious  struggle  for  what  is 
thrown  or  held  out ;  as,  a  scramble  for  office. 

Scarcity  [of  money]  enhances  its  price,  and  increases  the 
scramble.  Locke. 

Scram'bler  (skrSm'bler),  re.  1.  One  who  scrambles  ; 
one  who  climbs  on  all  fours. 

2.  A  greedy  and  unceremonious  contestant. 

Scram'bling  (-bling),  a.  Confused  and  irregular; 
awkward ;  scambling.  —  Scram'bling-ly,  adv. 

A  huge  old  scrambling  bedroom.     Sir  ir.  Scott. 

Scranch  (skranch),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scranched 
(skrancht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Scranching.]  [Cf.  D. 
schransen  to  eat  greedily,  G.  schramen.  Cf.  Crunch, 
Scrunch.]  To  grind  with  the  teeth,  and  with  a  crackling 
sound  ;  to  craiuich.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.^ 

Scrank'y  (skrank'y),  a.     Thin  ;  lean.     [Scot.^ 

Scran'nel  (skran'ngl),  a.  [Cf.  Scrawny.]  Slight ; 
thin;  lean;  poor.     [Obs.'\ 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw.    Milton. 

Scran'ny  (-ny),  a.  [See  Scrannel.]  Thin;  lean; 
meager  ;  scrawny  ;  scrannel.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.^ 

Scrap  (skrSp),  n.  [OE.  scrappe,  fr.  Icel.  skrap  trifle, 
cracking.  See  Scrape,  i;.  <.]  1.  Something  scraped  off ; 
hence,  a  small  piece  ;  a  bit ;  a  fragment ;  a  detached, 
incomplete  portion. 

I  have  no  materials  —  not  a  scrap.     De  Quincey. 

2.  Specifically,  a  fragment  of  something  written  or 
printed  ;  a  brief  excei-pt ;  an  unconnected  extract. 

3.  pi.  The  crisp  substance  that  remains  after  trying 
out  animal  fat ;  as,  pork  sa-aps. 

4.  pi.  Same  as  Scrap  iron,  below. 

Scrap  forcings,  forgings  made  from  wrought  iron  scrap. 

—  Scrap  iron,  (rt)  Cuttmgs  and  waste  pieces  of  wrought 
iron  from  which  bar  iron  or  f  orgings  can  be  made ;  —  called 
also  icroughi-iron  scrap,  (ft)  Fragments  of  cast  iron  or 
defective  castings  suitable  for  remelting  in  the  foundry ; 

—  called  also  foundry  scrap,  or  cast  scrap. 
Scrap'book'  (-b65k'),  n.     A  blank  book  in  which  ex- 
tracts cut  from  books  and  papers  may  be  pasted  and  kept. 

Scrape  (skrap),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p,p.  Scraped  (skrapt) ; 
p.  pr.  &,  vb.  n.  Scraping.]  [Icel.  skrapa  ;  akin  to  Sw. 
skrapa,  Dan.  skrabe,  D.  schrapen,  schrabben,  G.  schrap- 
pen,  and  prob.  to  E.  sharp.']  1.  To  rub  over  the  surface 
of  (something)  with  a  sharp  or  rough  instrument ;  to  rub 
over  with  something  that  roughens  by  removing  portions 
of  the  surface  ;  to  grate  harshly  over ;  to  abrade  ;  to  make 
even,  or  bring  to  a  required  condition  or  form,  by  mov- 
ing the  sharp  edge  of  an  instrument  breadthwise  over  the 
surface  with  pressure,  cutting  away  excesses  and  super- 
fluous parts ;  to  make  smooth  or  clean ;  as,  to  scrape  a  bone 
with  a  knife  ;  to  scrape  a  metal  plate  to  an  even  surface. 

2.  To  remove  by  rubbing  or  scraping  (in  the  sense 
above). 

I  will  also  scrape  her  dust  from  her,  and  make  her  like  the 
top  of  a  rock.  Ji^zek.  xxvi.  4. 

3.  To  collect  by,  or  as  by,  a  process  of  scraping ;  to 
gather  in  small  portions  by  laborious  effort ;  hence,  to 
acquire  avariciously  and  save  penuriously ;  —  often  fol- 
lowed by  together  or  up  ;  as,  to  scrape  money  together. 

The  prelatical  party  complained  that,  to  swell  a  number  the 
nonconformists  did  not  choose,  but  scrape,  subscribers.    Fuller. 

4.  To  express  disapprobation  of,  as  a  play,  or  to  silence, 
as  a  speaker,  by  drawing  the  feet  back  and  forth  upon 
the  floor ;  —  usually  with  down.  3Iacaulay. 

To  scrape  acquaintance,  to  seek  acquaintance  otherwise 
than  by  an  introduction.  Farquhar. 

He  tried  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  her,  but  failed  iffnomin- 
iously.  G.  W.  Cable. 

Scrape,  v.  i.  1.  To  rub  over  the  surface  of  anything 
with  something  which  roughens  or  removes  it,  or  which 
smooths  or  cleans  it ;  to  rub  harshly  and  noisily  along. 

2.  To  occupy  one's  self  with  getting  laboriously  ;  as, 
he  scraped  and  saved  until  he  became  rich.  "  [Spend] 
their  scraping  fathers'  gold."  Shak. 

3.  To  play  awkwardly  and  inharmoniously  on  a  violin 
or  like  instrument. 

4.  To  draw  back  the  right  foot  along  the  ground  or 
floor  when  making  a  bow. 

Scrape,  re.  1.  The  act  of  scraping ;  also,  the  effect 
of  scraping,  as  a  scratch,  or  a  harsh  sound ;  as,  a  noisy 
scrape  on  the  floor  ;  a  scrape  of  a  pen. 

2.  A  drawing  back  of  the  right  foot  when  bowing  ; 
also,  a  bow  made  witli  that  accompaniment.  If.  Spencer. 

3.  A  disagreeable  and  embarrnssing  predicament  out 
of  which  one  can  not  get  vrithout  undergoing,  as  it  were, 
a  painful  rubbing  or  scraping ;  a  perplexity ;  a  difficulty. 

The  too  eager  pursuit  of  this  his  old  enemy  through  thick  and 
thin  has  led  him  into  many  of  these  scra/ien.       Bp.  Warburton. 

Scrape'pen'ny  (-pSn'ny),  n.  One  who  gathers  and 
hoards  money  in  trifling  sums ;  a  miser. 

Scrap'er  (-er),  n.  1.  An  instrument  with  which  any- 
thing is  scrapH.  Specifically :  (a)  An  instrument  by 
which  the  soles  of  shoes  are  cleaned  from  mud  and 
the  like,  by  drawing  then\  across  it.  (A)  An  instrument 
drawn  by  oxen  or  horses,  used  for  scraping  up  earth  in 


making  or  repairing  roads,  digging  cellars,  canals,  etc. 
(c)  {Naut.)  An  instrument  having  two  or  three  sharp 
sides  or  edges,  for  cleaning  the  planks,  masts,  or  decks 
of  a  ship,  (d)  {Lithography)  In  the  printing  press, 
a  board,  or  blade,  the  edge  of  which  is  made  to  rub  over 
the  tympan  sheet  and  thus  produce  the  impression. 

2.  One  who  scrapes.  Specifically  :  {a)  One  who  plays 
awkwardly  on  a  violin.  (6)  One  who  acquires  avari- 
ciously and  saves  penuriously. 

Scrap'lng  (skrap'ing),  re.  1.  The  act  of  scraping; 
the  act  or  process  of  making  even,  or  reducing  to  the 
proper  form,  by  means  of  a  scraper. 

2.  Something  scraped  off  ;  that  which  is  separated  from 
a  substance,  or  is  collected  by  scraping ;  as,  the  scrap- 
ings of  the  street. 

Scrap'lng,  a.  Resembling  the  act  of,  or  the  effect  pro- 
duced by,  one  who,  or  that  which,  scrapes ;  as,  a  scraping 
noise  ;  a  scraping  miser.  —  Scrap'lng-ly,  adv. 

Scrap'pl-ly  (skrSp'pI-iy),  adv.  In  a  scrappy  manner; 
in  scraps.  Mary  Cowden  Clarke. 

Scrap'py   (-py),   a.     Consisting  of  scraps ;   fragmen- 
tary ;  lacking  unity  or  consistency ;  as,  a  scrappy  lecture. 
A  dreadfully  scrappy  dinner.  Thackeray. 

Scrat  (skrSt),  V.  t.  [OE.  scratten.  Cf.  Scratch.]  To 
scratch.     [Obs.j  Burton. 

Scrat,  V.  i.   To  rake  ;  to  search.    [Obs."]  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Scrat,  re.  [Cf.  AS.  scritta  an  hermaphrodite,  Ir.  scrut 
a  scrub,  a  low,  mean  person,  Gael,  sgrut,  sgruit,  an  old, 
shriveled  personj   An  hermaphrodite.    [Obs."]    Skinner. 

Scratch  (skrSch),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scratched 
fskrScht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Scratching.]  [OE.  cracchen 
(perhaps  influenced  by  OE.  scratten  to  scratch) ;  cf .  OHG. 
chrazzon,  G.  kratzen,  OD.  kraisen,  kretsen,  D.  krassen, 
Sw.  kratsa  to  scrape,  kratta  to  rake,  to  scratch,  Dan. 
kradse  to  scratch,  to  scrape,  Icel.  krota  to  engrave.  Cf. 
Grate  to  rub.]  1.  To  rub  aud  tear  or  mark  the  surface 
of  with  something  sharp  or  ragged ;  to  scrape,  roughen, 
or  wound  slightly  by  drawing  something  pointed  or  rough 
across,  as  the  claws,  the  nails,  a  pin,  or  the  like. 

Small  sand-colored  stones,  so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass.    Grew. 
Be  mindful,  when  invention  fails. 
To  scratch  your  head,  and  bite  your  nails.         Swift. 

2.  To  write  or  draw  hastily  or  awkwardly.  "Scratch 
out  a  pamphlet."  Swift. 

3.  To  cancel  by  drawing  one  or  more  lines  through,  as 
the  name  of  a  candidate  upon  a  ballot,  or  of  a  horse  in  a 
list ;  hence,  to  erase  ;  to  efface ;  —  often  mth  out. 

4.  To  dig  or  excavate  with  the  claws  ;  as,  some  animals 
scratch  holes,  in  which  they  burrow. 

To  scratch  a  ticket,  to  cancel  one  or  more  names  of 
candidates  on  a  party  ballot :  to  refuse  to  vote  the  party 
ticket  in  its  entirety.    [U.S.] 

Scratch,  v.  i.  1.  To  use  the  claws  or  nails  in  tearing 
or  in  digging ;  to  make  scratches. 

Dull,  tame  things,  .  .  .  that  will  neither  bite  nor  scratch. 

Dr.  M.  More. 
2.  {Billiards)  To  score,  not  by  skillful  play  but  by 
some  fortunate  chance  of  the  game.     [Cant,  U.  <S.] 

Scratch,  n.     1.  A  break  in  the  surface  of  a  thing 

made  by  scratching,  or  by  rubbing  with  anything  pointed 

or  rough  ;  a  slight  wound,  mark,  furrow,  or  incision. 

The  coarse  file  .  .  .  makes  deep  scratches  in  the  work.    Moxon, 

These  nails  with  scratches  shall  deform  my  breast.      Prior. 

God  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drfve 

The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this.       Shak. 

2.  {Pugilistic  Matches)  A  line  across  the  prize  ring, 
up  to  which  boxers  are  brought  when  they  join  fight ; 
hence,  test,  trial,  or  proof  of  courage  ;  as,  to  bring  to 
the  scratch  ;  to  cou-ie  \yp  to  the  scratch.     [Cnre^]    Grose. 

3.  pi.  {Far.)  Minute,  but  tender  and  troublesome,  ex- 
coriations, covered  with  scabs,  upon  the  heels  of  horses 
which  have  been  used  where  it  is  very  wet  or  muddy. 

Law  (Partner's  Veler.  Adviser), 

4.  A  kind  of  wig  covering  only  a  portion  of  the  head. 

5.  {Billiards)  A  shot  which  scores  by  chance  and  not 
as  iutended  by  the  player;  a  fluke.     [Cant,  U.  S.] 

Scratch  cradle.  See  Cratch  cradle,  under  Cratch.  — 
Scratch  grass  (Bot.),  a  climbing  knotweed  (Po/;/<707iuni 
sa^ittatum)  with  a  square  stem  beset  with  fine  recurved 
prickles  along  the  angles.  —  Scratch  wig.  Same  as 
Scratch,  4,  above.  Thackeray. 

Scratch,  a.  Made,  done,  or  happening  by  chance ; 
arranged  with  little  or  no  preparation ;  determined  by 
circumstances  ;  haphazard  ;  as,  a  scratch  team  ;  a  scratch 
crew  for  a  boat  race  ;  a  scratch  shot  in  billiards.  [S/nre^r] 

Scratch  race,  one  without  restrictions  regarding  the 
entrance  of  competitors ;  also,  one  for  which  the  com- 
petitors are  chosen  by  lot. 

Scratch'baok'  (-bSk'),  n.  A  toy  which  imitates  the 
sound  of  tearing  cloth,  —  used  by  drawing  it  across  the 
back  of  unsuspecting  i)ersons.     [Eng.] 

ScratCh'brush'  (-brush'),  n.  A  stiff  wire  brush  for 
cleaning  iron  castings  and  other  metal. 

Scratch'  coat'  (kof).  Tlie  first  coat  in  plastering;^ 
called  also  scralchwork.     See  Pricking-up. 

Scratch'er  (-er^,  re.  One  who,  or  tliat  which,  scratches; 
specifically  {Zo'ol.),  any  rasorial  bird. 

ScratCh'lng-ly,  adv.     With  the  action  of  scratching. 

Scratch'weed'  (-wed'),  re.     {Bot.)  Cleavers. 

Scratch'work'  (-wfli-k'),  n.    See  Scratch  coat. 

Scratch'y  (-y)'  "•     Characterized  by  scratches. 

Scraw  (skra),  n.  [Ir.  scratli  a  turf,  sgrailh  a  turf, 
green  sod  ;  ak'iii  to  Gael,  sgralh,  sgroih,  the  outer  skin 
of  anything,  a  turf,  a  greensod.]  A  turf.    [Oi.s'.j    Swift. 

Scrawl  (skral),  v.  i.     See  Crawl.     [Ohs.]     Lntimer. 

Scrawl,  r. /!'  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scrawled  (skrald) ;  p. 
2yr.  &  vb.  n.  Scrawling.]  [Probably  corrupted  from 
scrabble.]  To  draw  or  mark  awkwardly  and  irregularly  ; 
to  write  hastily  and  carelessly  ;  to  scratch  ;  to  scribble ; 
as,  to  scrawl  a  letter. 

His  njune,  scrawled  by  himself.  Macatday. 

Scrawl,  v.  i.    To  write  unskillfuUy  and  inelegantly. 
TluMiRh  with  a  golden  pen  you  scrawl.  Swi/^ 


use,    linite,    rude,    full,    tip,    am  ;    pity ;    food,    foot ;    out,    oil  ;      chair  ;    bo  ;    sing,    ink  ;    tlien,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Scrawl  (skral),  n.  Unskillful  or  inelegant  writing ; 
that  which  is  unskillfuUy  or  inelegantly  written. 

The  left  hand  will  make  such  a  scrawl,  that  it  will  not  be 

legible.  Arbulhnot. 

You  bid  me  write  no  more  than  a  scrawl  to  you.    Gray. 

Scrawl'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  scrawls ;  a  hasty,  awk- 
ward writer. 

Scraw'ny  (skra'ny),  a.  [Cf.  Scbamnel.]  Meager; 
thin ;  rawboned ;  bony ;  scranny. 

Scray  (skra),  n.  [Cf.  W.  ysgrden,  ysgraell,  a  sea 
swallow,  Armor.  sTcrav.']  (Zool.)  A  tern;  the  sea  swal- 
low.    [Prow.  Eng.']     [Written  also  scraye.'] 

Sore'a-We  (skre'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  screare  to  hawk,  spit 
out.]     Capable  of  being  spit  out.     [Oii.]  Bailey. 

Screak  (skrek),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sckeaked  (skrekt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ScKEAKiNO.]  [Cf.  Icel.  skraskja  to  screech. 
Cf.  Creak,  v.,  Screech.]  To  utter  suddenly  a  sharp, 
shrill  sound  ;  to  screech  ;  to  creak,  as  a  door  or  wheel. 

Screak,  n.  A  creaking;  a  screech;  a  shriek.  Bp.  Bull. 

Scream  (skrem),  V.  i.  \i7n.p.  &  p.  p.  Screamed 
(skremd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Screaming.]  [Icel.  skrxma 
to  scare,  terrify ;  akin  to  Sw.  skr'dma,  Dan.  skrsemme. 
Cf.  Screech.]  To  cry  out  with  a  shrill  voice ;  to  utter  a 
sudden,  sharp  outcry,  or  shrill,  loud  cry,  as  in  fright  or 
extreme  pain  ;  to  shriek  ;  to  screech. 

I  heard  the  owl  scream  and  the  crickets  cry.       Shak. 
And  scream  thyself  as  none  e'er  screamed  before.      Pope. 

Scream,  n.  A  sharp,  shrill  cry,  uttered  suddenly,  as 
in  terror  or  in  pain  ;  a  shriek  ;  a  screech.  "  Screams  of 
horror."  Pope. 

Scream'er  (-er),  n.     (ZoSl.)  Any  one  of  three  species 
of  South  American  birds  constituting 
the  family  Anhimidx,  and  the  sub- 
order Palamedex.      They   have  two 
spines   on  each  wing,  and  the  head 
is  either  crested  or  horned.    They  are 
easily  tamed,  and 
then  serve  as  guard- 
ians    for   other 
poultry.  The  crest- 
ed   screamers,    or 
chajas,    belong    to 
the  genus  Chauna. 
The    -horned 
screamer,  or  kami- 
chi,  is  Palamedea 
eornula. 

Scream'lng, 

a.     1.  Uttering 
screams ;    shriek- 

21    Ha  vine  the    Crested  Screamer  (Chauna  c^at-arm). 
nature  of  a  scream ;  like  a  scream ;  shrill ;  sharp. 

The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  screaming  cry.      Dryden. 

Scree  (skre),  n.  A  pebble;  a  stone;  also,  a  heap  of 
stones  or  rocky  debris.     \_Prov.  Eng.']  Souihey. 

Screech  (skrech),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Screeched 
(skrecht) ;  p.pr.&vb.  n.  Screechino.]  [Also  formerly, 
scritch,  OE.  skriken,  skrichen,  schriken,  of  Scand.  origin ; 
cf.  Icel.  skrsekja  to  shriek,  to  screech,  skrikja  to  titter, 
Sw.  skrika  to  shriek,  Dan.  skrige  ;  also  Gael,  sgreach, 
sgreuch,  W.  ysgi-ec/iio,  Skr.  k/iarj  to  creak.  Cf.  Shriek, 
v.,  Scream,  v.]  To  utter  a  harsh,  shrill  cry ;  to  make  a 
sharp  outcry,  as  in  terror  or  acute  pain ;  to  scream  ;  to 
shriek.     "  The  screech  owl,  screeching  loud."  Shak. 

Screecb,  n.  A  harsh,  shrill  cry,  as  of  one  in  acute 
pain  or  in  fright ;  a  shriek ;  a  scream. 

Screech  bird,  or  Screech  thrash  (Zobl.),  the  fieldfare  ;  —  so 
called  from  its  harsh  cry  before  rain.—  Screech  hawk  (Zo- 
oL),  the  European  goatsucker ;  —  so  called  from  its  note. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  —  Screech  owl.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  small  American 
owl  (Scops  asio),  either  gray  or 
reddish  in  color.  (J)  The  Euro- 
pean bam  owl.  The  name  is  ap- 
plied also  to  other  species. 

Screech'ers  (-erz),  n.  pi.  {Zo- 
ol.) The  picarian  birds,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  singing  birds, 

Screech'y  (-y),  a.    Like  a 

screech ;  shrill  and  harsh. 

Screed  (skred),  n.  [Prov.  E., 
a  shred,  the  border  of  a  cap.  See 
Bhred.]  1.  (Arch.)  (a)  A  strip  of 
plaster  of  the  thickness  proposed 
for  the  coat,  applied  to  the  wall 
at  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet,  as 
a  guide.  (6)  A  wooden  straight- 
edge used  to  lay  across  the  plaster 
screed,  as  a  limit  for  the  thickness 
of  the  coat. 

2.  A  fragment;  a  portion;  a  ,_  .  „  .  „  , 
Bhred.     IScot.]  American  Screech  Owl. 

Screed,  n.  [See  1st  Screed.  For  sense  2  cf.  also 
Gael,  sgread  an  outcry.]  1.  A  breach  or  rent ;  a  break- 
ing forth  into  a  loud,  shrill  sound  ;  as,  martial  screeds. 

2.  An  harangue ;  a  long  tirade  on  any  subject. 

The  old  carl  gae  them  a  screed  of  doctrine  ;  ye  mi^ht  have 
heard  him  a  mile  down  the  wind.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Screen  (skren),  n.  [OE.  scren,  OF.  escrein,  eseran, 
F.  ecran,  of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  G.  schirm  a  screen, 
OHG.  scirm,  scerm,  a  protection,  shield,  or  G.  schragen 
a  trestle,  a  stack  of  wood,  or  6.  schranne  a  railing.] 

1.  Anything  that  separates  or  cuts  off  inconvenience, 
injury,  or  danger  ;  that  which  shelters  or  conceals  from 
view ;  a  shield  or  protection  ;  as,  a  fire  screen. 

Tourleavy  screens  throw  down.  Shak. 

Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  screens  to  princes  in  matters 
of  danger  and  envy.  Bacon. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  dwarf  wall  or  partition  carried  up  to  a  cer- 
tain height  for  separation  and  protection,  as  in  a  church, 
to  separate  the  aisle  from  the  choir,  or  the  like. 

3.  A  surface,  as  that  afforded  by  a  curtain,  sheet,  wall, 
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etc.,  upon  which  an  image,  as  a  picture,  is  thrown  by  a 
magic  lantern,  solar  microscope,  etc. 

4.  A  long,  coarse  riddle  or  sieve,  some- 
times a  revolving  perforated  cylinder,  used 
to  separate  the  coarser  from  the  finer  parts, 
as  of  coal,  sand,  gravel,  and  the  hke. 

Screen  (skren),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p. 
Screened  (skrend) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sceeen- 
ma.]  1.  To  provide  with  a  shelter  or 
means  of  concealment ;  to  separate  or  cut 
off  from  inconvenience,  inj\iry,  or  danger ; 
to  shelter ;  to  protect ;  to  protect  by  hiding ;  to  conceal ; 
as,  fruits  screened  from  cold  winds  by  a  forest  or  a  hill. 

They  were  encouraged  and  screened  by  some  who  were  in 
high  commands.  Macaulay. 

2.  To  pass,  as  coal,  gravel,  ashes,  etc. ,  through  a  screen 
in  order  to  separate  the  coarse  from  the  fine,  or  the 
worthless  from  the  valuable  ;  to  sift. 

Screen'ings  (-Tngz),  «.  pi.  The  refuse  left  after 
screening  sand,  coal,  ashes,  etc. 

Screw  (skru),  n.  [OE.  scrue,  OF.  escroue,  escroe, 
female  screw,  F.  ecrou,  L.  scrobis  a  ditch,  trench,  in  LL., 
the  hole  made  by  swine  in  rooting ;  cf.  D.  schroef  a 
screw,  G.  schraube,  Icel.  skru/a.]  1.  A  cylinder,  or  a 
cylindrical  perforation,  having  a  con- 
tinuous rib,  called  the  thread,  winding 
round  it  spirally  at  a  constant  inclina- 
tion, so  as  to  leave  a  continuous  spiral 
groove  between  one  turn  and  the  next, 

—  used  chiefly  for  producing,  when 
revolved,  motion  or  pressure  in  the 
direction  of  its  axis,  by  the  sliding  of 
the  threads  of  the  cylinder  in  the 
grooves  between  the  threads  of  the 
perforation  adapted  to  it,  the  former 
being  distinguished  as  the  external, 
or  male  screw,  or,  more  usually,  the  Screw,  a  External 
screiv;  the\a,tter as tbe  internal,  or /e-  or  Male  Screw; 
male  screw,  or,  more  usually,  the  nut.       &  Internal  or  Fe- 

ffr^ss=3  111-  1       ■     1     male     Screw. 

(ES^  ihe  screw,  as  a  mechanical  shown  in  Section 
power,  is  a  modification  of  the  inclined 
plane,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  right-angled  triangle 
wrapped  round  a  cylinder,  the  hypotenuse  of  the  tri- 
angle marking  the  spiral  thread  of  the  screw,  its  base 
equaling  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  and  its 
height  the  pitch  of  the  thread. 

2.  Specifically,  a  kind  of  nail  with  a  spiral  thread  and 
a  head  with  a  nick  to  receive  the  end  of  the  screw-driver. 
Screws  are  much  used  to  hold  together  pieces  of  wood 
or  to  fasten  something ;  —  caUed  also  wood  screws,  and 
sci'ew  nails.    See  also  Screw  bolt,  below. 

3.  Anything  shaped  or  acting  like  a  screw ;  esp.,  a 
form  of  wheel  for  propelling  steam  vessels.  It  is  placed 
at  the  stern,  and  furnished  with  blades  having  helicoidal 
surfaces  to  act  against  the  water  in  the  maimer  of  a 
screw.    See  Screw  propeller,  below. 

4.  A  steam  vessel  propelled  by  a  screw  instead  of 
wheels ;  a  screw  steamer ;  a  propeller. 

5.  An  extortioner ;  a  sharp  bargainer ;  a  skinflint ;  a 
niggard.  Thackeray. 

6.  An  instructor  who  examines  with  great  or  unneces- 
sary severity ;  also,  a  searching  or  strict  examination  of 
a  student  by  an  instructor.     [Cant,  American  Colleges'] 

7.  A  small  packet  of  tobacco.     [Slang]  Maykew. 

8.  An  unsound  or  worn-out  horse,  useful  as  a  hack, 
and  commonly  of  good  appearance.  Ld.  Lytton. 

9.  {Math.)  A  straight  line  in  space  with  which  a  defi- 
nite linear  magnitude  termed  the  pitch  is  associated  (cf . 
5th  Pitch,  10  (ft)).  It  is  used  to  express  the  displace- 
ment of  a  rigid  body,  which  may  always  be  made  to 
consist  of  a  rotation  about  an  axis  combined  witli  a 
translation  parallel  to  that  axis. 

10.  {Zo'ol.)  An  amphipod  crustacean;  as,  the  skele- 
ton screw  {Caprella).    See  Sand  screw,  under  Sand. 

Archimedes  screw,  Compound  screw,  Foot  screw,  etc.  See 
under  Archimedes,  Compound,  Foot,  etc.  —  A  screw  loose, 
something  out  of  order,  so  that  vrork  is  not  done  smooth- 
ly ;  as,  there  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere.      H.  Martineau. 

—  Endless,  or  Perpetual,  screw,  a  screw  used  to  give  motion 
to  a  toothed  wheel  by  the  action  of  its  threads  between 
the  teeth  of  the  wheel ;  —  called  also  a  worm.  —  Lag  screw. 
See  under  Lag.  —  Micrometer  screw,  a  screw  with  fine 
threads,  used  for  the  measurement  of  very  small  spaces. 

—  Right  and  left  screw,  a  screw  having  threads  upon  the 
opposite  ends  which  wind  in  opposite  directions.  —  Screw 
alley.  See  Shaft  alley,  under  Shaft.  —  Screw  bean.  (Bot.) 
(a)  The  curious  spirally  coiled  pod  of  a  leguminous  tree 
(Prosopis  pubescens)  growing  from  Texas  to  California. 
It  is  used  for  fodder,  and  ground  into  meal  by  the  In- 
dians, (ft)  The  tree  itself. 
Its  heavy  hard  wood  is 
used  for  fuel,  for  fencing, 
and  for  railroad  ties.  — 
Screw  bolt,  a  bolt  hay-  g  ^^^^_ 
mg  a  screw  thread  on  its  .  ,  „  -r. 
shank,  in  distinction  from  a  key  bolt.  See  1st  Bolt,  3.  — 
Screw  box,  a  device,  resem- 
bling a  die,  for  cutting  the 
thread  on  a  wooden  screw.  — 
Screw  dock.    See  under  Dock. 

—  Screw  engine,  a  marine  en- 
gine for  driving  a  screw  pro- 
peller. —  Screw  gear.  See  Spi- 
ral gear,  under  Spiral.  — 
Screw  jack.  Same  as  Jack- 
screw.—  Screw  key,  a  wrench 
for  turning  a  screw  or  nut ;  a 
spanner  wrench.  —  Screw  ma- 
chine, (a)  One  of  a  series 
of  machines  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  screws, 
(ft)  A  machine  tool  resem- 
bling a  lathe,  having  a  num- 
ber of  cutting  tools  that  can  be 
caused  to  act  on  the  work  suc- 
cessively, for  making  screws 
and  other  turned  pieces  from 
metal  rods.  —  Screw  nine  (Bot. ), 
any  plant  of  the  endogenous 
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genus  Pandanus,  of  which  there  are  about  fifty  species, 
natives  of  tropical  lands  from  Africa  to  Polynesia;  — 
named  from  the  spiral  arrangement  of  the  pineapple-like 
leaves.  —  Screw  plate,  a  device  for  cutting  threads  on 
small  screws,  consisting  of  a  thin  steel  plate  having  a 
series  of  perforations  with  internal  screws  forming  dies.  — 
Screw  press,  a  press  in  which  pressure  is  exerted  by  means 
of  a  screw.  —  Screw  propeller,  a  screw  or  spiral  bladed 
wheel,  used 


der,  spiral    One  form  of  Screw  Propeller,      a  Section  of 
gastropod      Stern   of  Steam  Vessel,  showing  Screw  Pro. 
shell,    espe-      neller  (s)  in  position  ;  6  Rear  View  of  Three- 
ciaUy  of  the      bladed  Screw  Propeller, 
genus  Tur- 

ritella  and  allied  genera.  See  TuEErrKiLA.  —  Screw 
steamer,  a  steamship  propelled  by  a  screw.  —  Screw 
thread,  the  spiral  rib  which  forms  a  screw.  —  Screw  stone 
(.Paleon.),  the  fossil  stem  of  an  encrinite.  —  Screw  tree 
(Bot.),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Helicteres,  consisting  of 
about  thirty  species  of  tropical  shrubs,  with  simple  leaves 
and  spirally  twisted,  five-celled  capsules ;  —  also  called 
twisted-horn,  and  twisty. —  Screw  valve,  a  stop  valve  which 
is  opened  or  closed  by  a  screw.  —  Screw  worm  (Zo'ol.),  the 
larva  of  an  American  ^y  (C'ompsomyia  macellaria),  allied 
to  the  blowflies,  which  sometimes  deposits  its  eggs  in 
the  nostrils,  or  about  wounds,  in  man  and  other  animals, 
with  fatal  results.  —  Screw  wrench,  (a)  A  wrench  for 
turning  a  screw,  (ft)  A  wrench  with  an  adjustable  jaw 
that  is  moved  by  a  screw.  —  To  put  the  screw,  or  screws, 
on,  to  use  pressure  upon,  as  for  the  purpose  of  extortion ; 
to  coerce.  —  To  put  under  the  screw  or  screws,  to  subject 
to  pressure  ;  to  force.  —  Wood  screw,  a  metal  screw  with 
a  sharp  thread  of  coarse  pitch,  adapted  to  holding  fast 
in  wood.    See  Illust.  of  Wood  screw,  under  Wood. 

Screw  (skru),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Screwed  (skrud) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Screwing.]  1.  To  turn,  as  a  screw ;  to 
apply  a  screw  to ;  to  press,  fasten,  or  make  firm,  by 
means  of  a  screw  or  screws ;  as,  to  screw  a  lock  on  a 
door ;  to  screiv  a  press. 

2.  To  force ;  to  squeeze ;  to  press,  as  by  screws. 

But  scj-ew  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place. 

And  we  '11  not  fail.  Shah, 

3.  Hence :  To  practice  extortion  upon ;  to  oppress  by 
unreasonable  or  extortionate  exactions. 

Our  country  landlords,  by  unmeasurable  screwing  and  rack- 
ing their  tenants,  have  already  reduced  the  miserable  people  to 
a  worse  condition  than  the  peasants  in  France.  Swift. 

4.  To  twist ;  to  distort ;  as,  to  screw  his  visage. 

He  sa-eived  his  face  into  a  hardened  smile.       Dryden, 

5.  To  examine  rigidly,  as  a  student ;  to  subject  to  a 
severe  examination.     [Cant,  American  Colleges] 

To  screw  out,  to  press  out ;  to  extort.  —  To  screw  up,  to 
force  ;  to  bring  by  violent  pressure.  JJowell.  —  To  screw 
In,  to  force  in  by  turning  or  twisting. 

Screw,  V.  i.  1.  To  use  violent  means  in  making  ex- 
actions ;  to  be  oppressive  or  exacting.  Howitt. 

2.  To  turn  one's  self  uneasily  with  a  twisting  motion ; 
as,  he  screws  about  in  his  chair. 

Screw'-cut'tlng  (-kuf  ting),  a.  Adapted  for  form- 
ing a  screw  by  cutting ;  as,  a  screw-cutting  lathe. 

Screw' -driv'er  (-driv'er),  n.  A  tool  for  turning 
screws  so  as  to  drive  them  into  their  place.  It  has  a 
thin  end  which  enters  the  nick  in  the  head  of  the  screw. 

Screw'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  screws. 

Screw'lng,  a.  &  n,  from  Screw,  v.  t. 

Screwing  machine.    See  Screw  machine,  under  Screw. 

Scrib'a-Me  (skrlb'a^b'l),  a.  [See  Scribe.]  Capable 
of  being  vn-itten,  or  of  being  written  upon.     [/?.] 

Scrl-ba'tiOUB  (skrt-ba'shiis),  a.  [See  Scribe.I  Skill- 
ful in,  or  fond  of,  writing.     [Obs.]  Barrow, 

Sciibliet  (skrib'bet),  n.    A  painter's  pencil. 

Scrib'ble  (-b'l),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Scrabble.]  (Woolen 
Manuf.)  To  card  coarsely;  to  run  through  the  scrib- 
bling machine. 

Scrib'ble,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scribbled  (-b'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Scribbling  (-bllug).]     [From  Scribe.] 

1.  To  write  hastily  or  carelessly,  without  regard  to 
correctness  or  elegance ;  as,  to  scribble  a  letter. 

2.  To  fill  or  cover  with  careless  or  worthless  writing. 
Scrib'ble,  v.  i.    To  write  without  care,  elegance,  or 

value ;  to  scrawl. 

If  Mcevius  scribble  in  Apollo's  spite.  Pope, 

Scrib'ble,  n.  Hasty  or  careless  writing ;  a  writing  of 
little  value  ;  a  scrawl ;  as,  a  hasty  scribble.  Boyle. 

Neither  did  I  but  vacant  seasons  spend 
In  this  my  scribble.  Bunyan. 

Scrib'ble-ment  (-ment),  n.    A  scribble.    [J?.]   Foster. 

Scrib'bler  (-bier),  n.  One  who  scribbles ;  a  petty 
author ;  a  writer  of  no  reputation  ;  a  literary  hack. 

The  scribbler,  pinched  with  hunger,  writes  to  dine.  Granville, 

Scrib'bler,  n.     A  scribbling  machine. 

Scrib'bling  (-blTng),  n.  [See  1st  Scribble.]  The  act 
or  process  of  carding  coarsely. 

Scribbling  siachlne,  the  machine  used  for  the  first  card- 
ing of  wool  or  other  fiber ;  —  called  also  scribbler, 

Scrib'bling,  a.    Writing  hastily  or  poorly. 

Ye  newspaper  witlings  I  ye  pert  scribblimj  folks  1    Goldsmith. 

Scrib'bling,  n.    The  act  of  writing  hastily  or  idly. 

Scrib'bling-ly,  adv.     In  a  scribbling  manner. 

Scribe  (skrib),  n.  [L.  scriba,  fr.  scribere  to  write ; 
cf.  Gr.  aKOLpKfioi  a  splinter,  pencil,  style  (for  writing), 
E.  scarify.  Cf.  Ascribe,  Descbibb,  Script,  Scrivener, 
Scrdtoiee.]  1.  One  who  writes ;  a  draughtsman ;  a 
writer  for  another  ;  especially,  an  official  or  public  writ- 
er ;  an  amanuensis  or  secretary  ;  a  notary ;  a  copyist. 

2.  (Jewish  Hist.)  A  writer  and  doctor  of  the  law ;  one 
skilled  in  the  law  and  traditions ;  one  who  read  and  ex- 
plained the  law  to  the  people. 
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Scribe  (skrib),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Scribed  (skribd) ; 
p-pr.  &  vb.  n.  SciUBiNQ.]  1.  To  write,  engrave,  or  mark 
upon ;  to  inscribe.     [Ofo.]  Spenser. 

2.  {Carp.)  To  cut  (anything)  in  such  away  as  to  fit 
closely  to  a  somewliat  irregular  surface,  as  a  baseboard 
to  a  floor  which  is  out  of  level,  a  board  to  the  curves  of 
a  molding,  or  the  like ;  —  so  called  because  the  work- 
man marks,  or  scribes,  with  the  compasses  the  line  that 
he  afterwards  cuts. 

3.  To  score  or  mark  with  compasses  or  a  scribing  iron. 
Scribing   Iron,  an  iron-pointed  instrument  for  scribing, 

or  marking,  casks  and  logs. 
Scribe,  v.  i.    To  make  a  mark. 

"With  the  separated  points  of  a  pair  of  spring  dividers  scribe 
around  the  edge  of  the  templet.  A.  M.  Mayer. 

Scrib'er  (skrib'er),  n.  A  sharp-pointed  tool,  used 
by  joiners  for  drawing  lines  on  stuff ;  a  marking  awl. 

Scrlb'ism  (-Iz'm),  n.  The  character  and  opinions  of 
a  Jewish  scribe  in  the  time  of  Christ.     F.  W.  Soberison. 

Scrld  (skrid),  n.   A  screed  ;  a  shred ;  a  fragment.  [JJ.] 

Scrig'gle  (skrig'g'l),  v.  i.    To  wriggle.    [Prov.  Eng.} 

Scrim  (skrim),  n.  1.  A  kind  of  light  cotton  or  Imen 
fabric,  often  woven  in  openwork  patterns,  —  used  for 
curtains,  etc. ;  —  called  also  India  scrim. 

2.  pi.  Thin  canvas  glued  on  the  inside  of  panels  to 
prevent  shrinking,  checking,  etc. 

Scrl'mer  (skrl'mer),  n.  [F.  escrimeur.  See  Skir- 
mish.]    A  fencing  master.     [Ofo.]  Shak. 

Scrim'mage  (skrim'maj ;  48),  n.  [A  corruption  of 
skirmish.  ^^  Soie  scrymmis/ie."  Ld.  Bemers.']  [Writ- 
ten also  scrummage.'}  1.  Formerly,  a  skirmish ;  now,  a 
general  row  or  confused  fight  or  struggle. 

2.  (Football)  The  struggle  in  the  rush  lines  after  the 
ball  is  put  in  play. 

Scrimp  (skrimp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scrimped 
(skrimt ;  215) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Scrimping.]  [Cf.  Dan. 
tkrumpe,  G.  schrumpfen,  D.  krimpen.  Cf.  Shrimp, 
Shrink.]  To  make  too  small  or  short ;  to  limit  or 
straiten  ;  to  put  on  short  allowance  ;  to  scant ;  to  con- 
tract ;  to  shorten ;  as,  to  scrimp  the  pattern  of  a  coat. 

Scrimp,  a.     Short ;  scanty ;  curtailed. 

Scrimp,  n.    A  pinching  miser ;  a  niggard.     [U.  <?.] 

Scrimp'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Scrimp,  v.  t. 

Scrimping  bar,  a  device  used  in  connection  with  a  calico 
printing  machine  for  stretching  the  fabric  breadthwise 
so  that  it  may  be  smooth  for  printing.  Knight. 

Scrlmp'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  scrimping  manner. 

Scrlmp'ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  scrimp. 

Scrlmp'tlon  (-shun),  n.  A  small  portion ;  a  pittance  ; 
a  little  bit.     [Prov.  Fng.-\  Malliwell. 

Scrlm'Shaw^  (skrim'sha'),  V.  t.  To  ornament,  as 
shells,  ivory,  etc.,  by  engraving,  and  (usually)  rubbing 
pigments  into  the  incised  lines.     \_Sailors'  cant,  U.  S.} 

Scrim'shaW,  n.  A  shell,  a  whale's  tooth,  or  the  like, 
that  is  scrimshawed.     \_Sailors''  cant,  U.  S.] 

Serine  (skrin),  n.  [L.  scrinium  a  case  for  books,  let- 
ters, etc.  :  cf.  OF.  escrin,  F.  ecrin.  See  Shrine.]  A 
chest,  bookcase,  or  other  place,  where  writings  or  curios- 
ities are  deposited ;  a  shrine.     [OJs.] 

But  laid  them  up  in  his  immortal  serine.       Spenser. 

Scringe  (ekrinj),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scrinqed 
(skrinjd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Soringinq  (skrin'jing).] 
[Cf.  Cringe.]    To  cringe.    [Prov.  Eng.  &  Local,  U.  S.} 

Scrip  (skrtp),  n.  [OE.  scrippe,  probably  of  Scand. 
origin  ;  cf .  Icel.  &  OSw.  skreppa,  and  also  LL.  scrippum, 
OF.  esquerpe,  escrepe,  F.  echarpe  scarf.  Cf.  Scrap, 
Scarp  a  piece  of  dress.]  A  small  bag ;  a  wallet ;  a 
satchel.     [Archaic]  Chaucer. 

And  in  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip.         Milton. 

Scrip,  n.  [From  script.^  1.  A  small  writing,  certifi- 
cate, or  schedule ;  a  piece  of  paper  containing  a  writing. 
Call  them  generally,  man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip.  Shak. 

Bills  of  exchange  can  not  pay  our  debts  abroad,  till  scrips  of 
paper  can  be  made  current  coin.  Locke. 

2.  A  preliminary  certificate  of  a  subscription  to  the 
capital  of  a  bank,  railroad,  or  other  company,  or  for 
a  share  of  other  joint  property,  or  a.  loan,  stating  the 
amount  of  the  subscription  and  the  date  of  the  payment 
of  the  installments  ;  as,  insurance  scrip,  consol  scrip, 
etc.  When  all  the  installments  are  paid,  the  scrip  is  ex- 
changed for  a  bond  or  share  certificate. 

3.  Paper  fractional  currency.     [Collog.  U.  S.} 
Scrlp'page  (-paj ;  48),  n.    The  contents  of  a  scrip,  or 

wallet.    [Ofts.J  Shak. 

Script  (skript),  n.    [OE.  scrit,  L.  scriptum  something 

written,  fr.  scribere,  scriptum,  to  write  :  cf.  OF.  escnpt, 

escrit,  F.  ^crit.    See  Scribe,  and  cf.  Scrip  a  writing.] 

1.  A  writing;  a  written  document.     [Obs."]    Chaucer. 

2.  {Print.)  Type  made  in  imitation  of  handwriting. 


3.  (Law)  An  original  instrument  or  document, 

4.  Written  characters ;  style  of  writing. 
Scrip-tO'rl-um  (skrip-to'rl-ilm),  n. ;  pi.  Scriptoria 

{-&)■  [LL.  See  Sckiptory.]  In  an  abbey  or  monastery, 
the  room  set  apart  for  writing  or  copying  manuscripts ; 
in  general,  a  room  devoted  to  writing. 

Writing  rooms,  or  scriptoria,  wliere  the  chief  works  of  Latin 
literature  .  .  .  were  copied  and  illuminated.  J.  R.  Qreen. 

Scrlp'tO-ry  (skrlp'tS-ry),  a.  [L.  scriptorius,  fr.  scri- 
bere, scriptum,  to  write.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  writing ; 
expressed  in  writing;  used  in  writing;  as,  scriptory 
wills  ;  a  scriptory  reed.     [R.]  Swift. 

Scrip'tur-al  (skrlp'tiir-al ;  135),  a.  Contained  in  the 
Scriptures ;  according  to  the  Scriptures,  or  sacred  ora- 
cles ;  biblical ;  as,  a  scriptural  doctrine. 

Scrlp'tur-al-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  scriptural ;  literal  adherence  to  the  Scriptures. 

Scrlp'tur-al-lst,  n.  One  who  adheres  literally  to  the 
Scriptures. 

Scrlp'tur-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  scriptural  manner. 

Scrtp'tur-al-ness,  n.     Quality  of  being  scriptural. 


Scrlp'tnre  (skrip'tiJr ;  135),  n.  [L.  scriptura,  fr.  scri- 
bere, scriptum,  to  write ;  cf.  OF.  escripture.,  escriture,  F. 
ecriture.  See  Scribe.]  1.  Anything  written ;  a  writing  ; 
a  document ;  an  inscription. 

I  have  put  it  in  scripture  and  in  remembrance.     Chaucer. 

Then  the  Lord  of  Manny  read  the  scripture  on  the  tomb,  the 
which  was  in  Latin.  Ld.  Bemers. 

2.  The  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  or 
of  either  of  them  ;  the  Bible ;  —  used  by  way  of  emi- 
nence or  distinction,  and  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

There  is  not  any  action  which  a  man  ought  to  do,  or  to  for- 
bear, but  the  Scripture  will  give  him  a  clear  precept  or  prohibi- 
tion for  it.  South. 

Compared  with  the  knowledge  which  the  Scriptures  contain, 
every  other  subject  of  human  inquiry  is  vanity.      JBuckmitister. 

3.  A  passage  from  the  Bible  ;  a  text. 

The  devil  can  cite  Scripture  for  his  purpose.  Shak. 

Hanging  by  the  twined  thread  of  one  doubtful  Scripture. 

Milton, 
Scrlp-tU'rl-an  (-tu'ri-an),  n.    A  Scripturist.     [Obs.} 
Scrip'tur-lst  (skrip'tiir-ist;   135),   re.     One  who  is 
strongly  attached  to,  or  versed  in,  the  Scriptures,  or  who 
endeavors  to  regulate  his  life  by  them. 

The  Puritan  was  a  Scripturist,  —  a  Scripturist  with  all  his 
heart,  if  as  yet  with  imperfect  intelligence  ...  he  cherislied 
the  scheme  of  looking  to  the  Word  of  God  as  his  sole  and  uni- 
versal directory.  Palfrey. 

Scrlt  (skrit),  n.  [See  Script.]  Writing;  document ; 
scroll.     [Obs.']    "  Of  every  scrit  and  bond."      Chaucer. 

Scrltcb  (skrich),  n.    A  screech,     [i?.] 

Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet's  sci-itch.  Coleridge. 

Scrlve'ner  (skriv'ner  or  skriv''n-er),  n.  [From  older 
scrivein,  OP.  escrivain,  F.  eo'ivain,  LL.  scribanus,  from 
L.  scribere  to  write.  See  Scribe.]  1.  A  professional 
writer ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  draw  contracts  or 
prepare  writings.  Shale. 

The  writer  better  scrivener  than  clerk.         Fuller. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  place  money  at  interest ; 
a  broker.     [Obs.}  Dry  den. 

3.  A  writing  master.     [Prov.  Eng.}  Halliwell. 
Scrivener's  palsy.    See  Writer''s  cramp,  under  Writer. 

II  Scro-bic'U-la  (skro-blk'iJ-la),  re.  ;  pi.  Schobicul^ 
(-le).  [NL.  See  Sorobiculate.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the 
smooth  areas  surrounding  the  tubercles  of  a  sea  urchin. 

Scro-blC'U-lar  C-ler),  a.  (Zodl.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
surrounding,  scrobiculaa  ;  as,  scrobicular  tubercles. 

Scro-blC'U-late  (-u-lat),       1  a.     [L.  scrobiculus,  dim. 

Scro-blc'U-la'teil  (-la'tgd), )  of  scrobis  a  ditch  or 
trench.]  (Bot.)  Having  numerous  small,  shallow  de- 
pressions or  hollows ;  pitted. 

Scrod  (skrod),     1  re.    A  young  codfish,  especially  when 

Scrode  (skrod),  J  cut  open  on  the  back  and  dressed. 
[Written  also  escrod.}     [Local,  U.  S.} 

Scred'dled  ware'  (skrod'd'ld  wSr')-  Mottled  pot- 
tery made  from  scraps  of  differently  colored  clays. 

Scrof'U-Ia  (skr5f'u-la),  n.  [L.  scrofulae,  fr.  scrofa  a 
breeding  sow,  because  swine  were  supposed  to  be  subject 
to  such  a  complaint,  or  by  a  fanciful  comparison  of  the 
glandular  swellings  to  little  pigs;  perhaps  akin  to  Gr. 
ypo/iK^as  an  old  sow:  cf.  F.  scrofules.  Cf.  Scrotle.] 
(Med.)  A  constitutional  disease,  generally  hereditary, 
especially  manifested  by  chronic  enlargement  and  cheesy 
degeneration  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  particularly  those 
of  the  neck,  and  marked  by  a  tendency  to  the  develop- 
ment of  chronic  intractable  infiammations  of  the  skin, 
mucous  membrane,  bones,  joints,  and  other  parts,  and 
by  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  resistance  to  disease  or 
injury  and  in  the  capacity  for  recovery.  Scrofula  is  now 
generally  held  to  be  tuberculous  in  character,  and  may 
develop  into  general  or  local  tuberculosis  (consumption). 

Scrof'u-llde  (-ltd  or  -lid),  re.  (Med.)  Any  affection 
of  the  skin  dependent  on  scrofula. 

Scrof'U-lOUS  (-Ills),  a.  [Cf.  F.  scrofuleux.}  1.  Per- 
taining to  scrofula,  or  partaking  of  its  nature  ;  as,  scrof- 
ulous tumors ;  a  scrofulous  habit  of  body. 

2.  Diseased  or  affected  with  scrofula. 
Scrofulous  persons  can  never  bo  duly  nourished.  ArbutJinot. 

—  Scrol'u-lous-ly,  adv.  —  Scrof 'u-lous-ness,  re. 

Scrog  (skrog),  re.  [Cf.  ScRAG,  or  Gael,  sgrogag  any- 
thing shriveled,  from  sgrog  to  compress,  shrivel.]  A 
stunted  shrub,  bush,  or  branch.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.} 

Scrog'gy  (-gy ),  a.  Abounding  in  scrog  ;  also,  twisted ; 
stunted.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.}  Ilalliwell. 

Scroll  (skrol),  re.  [A  dim.  of  OE.  scroue,  scrowe 
(whence  E.  escrow),  OF.  escroe,  escroue,  F.  ecrou  en- 
try in  the  jail  book,  LL.  scroa  scroll,  probably  of  Teu- 
tonic origin  ;  cf.  OD.  schroode  a  strip,  shred,  slip  of 
paper,  akin  to  E.  shred.  Cf.  Shred,  Escrow.]  1.  A 
roll  of  paper  or  parchment ;  a  writing  formed  into  a  roll ; 
a  schedule ;  a  list. 

The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll.  Isa.  xxxiv.  4. 
Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name.  Shak. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  formed  of  undulations  giving 
off  spirals  or  sprays,  usually  suggestive  of  plant  form. 
Roman  architectural  ornament  is  largely  of  some  scroll 
pattern. 

3.  A  mark  or  flourish  added  to  a  person's  signature, 
intended  to  represent  a  seal,  and  in  some  States  allowed 
as  a  substitute  for  a  seal.     [U.S.}  Burrill. 

4.  (GeoTO.)  Same  as  Sfetc  SMr/ace.     See  under  Skew. 
Linen  ecroU.    (Arch.)    See  under  Linen.  —  Scroll  chuck 

(Mach.),  an  adjustable  chuck,  applicable  to  a  lattie  spin- 
dle, for  centering  and  holding  work,  in  which  the  jaws 
are  adjusted  and  tightened  simultaneously  by  turning  a 
disk  having  in  its  face  a  spiral  groove  wliioh  is  entered 
by  teeth  on  tlie  backs  of  the  jaws.  —  Scroll  saw.  See 
under  Saw. 

Scrolled  (skrold),  a.  Formed  like  a  scroll ;  contained 
in  a  scroll ;  adorned  with  scrolls  ;  as,  .scrolled  work. 

II  Scroph'n-la'rl-a  (skrQfiS-la'rr-a),  n.  [NL.  So 
called  because  it  was  reputed  to  be  a  remedy  for  scrof- 
ula.} (Bot.)  A  genus  of  coarse  herbs  having  small  flow- 
ers in  panicled  cymes ;  figwort. 


Scroph'n-la'rl-a'ceOUS  (skrBffi-la'rT-a'shus),  a.  (Bot.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  very  large  natural  order  of  gamo- 
petalous  plants  (Scrophulariacese,  or  Scrophularineie), 
usually  having  irregular  didynamous  flowers  and  a  two- 
celled  pod.  The  order  includes  the  mullein,  foxglove, 
snapdragon,  figwort,  painted  cup,  yellow  rattle,  and 
some  exotic  trees,  as  the  Paulownia. 

Scro'tal  (skro'tal),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  scrotum  ;  as,  scrotal  hernia. 

Scro'tl-form  (-tT-f8rm),  a.  [L.  scrotum  scrotum  -J- 
-form.}     Purse-shaped  ;  pouch-shaped. 

Scro'tO-cele  (-tS-sel),  re.  [Scrotum  +  Gr.  k^Aij  a 
tumor :  cf.  F.  scrotoceie.}  (Med.)  A  rupture  or  hernia 
in  the  scrotum ;  scrotal  hernia. 

II  Scro'tum  (skro'tiim),  re.  [L.]  (Anat.)  The  bag  or 
pouch  which  contains  the  testicles ;  the  cod. 

Scrouge  (skrouj),  V.  t.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  To 
crowd ;  to  squeeze.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Collog.  U.  S.} 

Screw  (skro  or  skrou),  re.    [See  Escrow,   Scroll.] 

1.  A  scroll.     [Obs.}  Palsgrave. 

2.  A  clipping  from  skins ;  a  currier's  cuttings. 
Scroyle  (skroil),  m.     [Cf.  OF.  escrouoelle  a  kind  of 

vermin,  escrouelles,  pi.,  scrofula,  F.  ec7-ovelles,  fr.  (as- 
sumed) LL.  scrof ellae,  for  L.  scrofulae.  See  Scrofula, 
and  cf.  Crpels.]  A  mean  fellow  ;  a  wretch.  [Obs.}  Shak. 

Scrub  (skriib),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scrubbed  (skriibd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Scrubbing.]  [OE.  scrobben,  probably  of 
Dutch  or  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Dan.  skivbbe,  Sw.  skrubba, 
D.  schrobben,  LG.  schrubben.}  To  rub  hard ;  to  wash 
with  rubbing ;  usually,  to  rub  with  a  wet  brush,  or  with 
something  coarse  or  rough,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning 
or  brightening  ;  as,  to  scrub  a  floor,  a  doorplate. 

Scrub,  V.  i.  To  rub  anything  hard,  especially  with  a 
wet  brush  ;  to  scour ;  hence,  to  be  diligent  and  penuri- 
ous ;  as,  to  scrub  hard  for  a  living. 

Scrub,  re.     1.  One  who  labors  hard  and  lives  meanly; 

a  mean  fellow.     "  A  sorry  scrM J. "  Bunyan. 

We  should  go  there  in  as  proper  a  manner  as  possible  ;  not 

altogether  like  the  scrubs  about  us.  Goldsmith. 

2.  Something  small  and  mean. 

3.  A  worn-out  brush.  Ainsworth. 

4.  A  thicket  or  jungle,  often  specified  by  the  name  of 
the  prevailing  plant ;  as,  oak  scrub,  palmetto  scrub,  etc. 

5.  (Stock  Breeding)  One  of  the  common  live  stock  of 
a  region  of  no  particular  breed  or  not  of  pure  breed, 
esp.  when  inferior  in  size,  etc.     [U.  S.} 

Scrub  bird  (Zool.),  an  Australian  passerine  bird  of  the 
famOy  Atrichorniihidse,  as  Atrichia  clumosa  ;  —  called 
also  brush  bird.  —  Serab  oak  (5o<.),  the  popular  name  of 
several  dwarfish  species  of  oak.  The  scrub  oak  of  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States  is  Quercus  ilicifolia,  a 
scraggy  shrub;  that  of  the  Southern  States  is  a  small 
tree  ( Q.  Catesbsei) ;  that  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  is 
Q.  undulata,  var.  Gambelii.  —  Scrub  robin  (Zool.),  an  Aus- 
tralian singmg  bird  of  the  genus  Brymodes. 

Scrub,  a.    Mean ;  dirty ;  contemptible ;  scrubby. 

How  solitary,  how  scrub,  does  this  town  look  I    Walpolp. 
No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  m  j  board.       Sw(/'t. 

Scrub  game,  a  game,  as  of  ball,  by  unpracticed  players. 
—  Scrub  race,  a  race  between  scrubs,  or  between  untrained 
animals  or  contestants. 

Scrub'bed  (-bgd),  a.    Dwarfed  or  stunted  ;  scrubby. 

ScrubTjer  (-ber),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
scrubs  ;  esp. ,  a  brush  used  in  scrubbing. 

2.  (Gas  Manuf.)  A  gas  washer.     See  under  Gas. 

Scrub'board'  (-bord') ,  re.    A  baseboard  ;  a  mopboard. 

Scrub'by  (-by),  a.  [Compar.  Scrubbier  (-bi-er); 
superl.  Scrubbiest.]  Of  the  nature  of  scrub ;  small  and 
mean  ;  stunted  in  growth  ;  as,  a  scrubby  cur.  "  Dense, 
scrubby  woods."  Luke  of  Argyll, 

Scrub'Stone'  (-ston'),  re.  A  species  of  calciferous 
sandstone.     [Prov.  Eng.} 

Scruff  (skriif),  re.     [See  Scurf.]    Scurf.     [Obs.} 

Scruff,  re.  [Cf.  Scuff.]  The  nape  of  the  neck ;  the 
loose  outside  skin,  as  of  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Scrum'mage  (skrum'maj ;  48),  re.    See  Scrimmage. 

Scrump'tious  (skriimp'shiis),  a.  Nice  ;  particular ; 
fastidious ;  excellent ;  fine.     [Slang} 

Scrunch  (skriinch),  v.  i.  &  i.  [Cf.  Scbanch,  Crunch.] 
To  scranch  ;  to  crunch.  Dickens. 

Scru'ple  (skru'p'l),  re.  [L.  scrupulus  a  small  sharp 
or  pointed  stone,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  an  ounce,  a 
scruple,  uneasiness,  doubt,  dim.  of  scrupus  a  rough  or 
sharp  stone,  anxiety,  uneasiness ;  perh.  akin  to  Gr. 
o-Kv'pos  the  chippings  of  stone,  ^vpov  a  razor,  Skr.  kshura : 
cf.  F.  scrupule.}  1.  A  weight  of  twenty  grains ;  the 
third  part  of  a  dram. 

2.  Hence,  a  very  small  quantity ;  a  particle. 

I  will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple.  S/iak. 

3.  Hesitation  as  to  action  from  the  diflficulty  of  deter- 
mining what  is  right  or  expedient ;  unwillingness,  doubt, 
or  hesitation  proceeding  from  motives  of  conscience. 

He  was  made  miserable  by  the  conflict  between  his  tastes  and 
his  scruples.  Macaulatj. 

To  make  scruple,  to  hesitate  from  conscientious  mo- 
tives ;  to  scruple.  Locke. 

Scru'ple,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scrupled  (-p'ld)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Soruplivq  (-plTng).]  To  be  reluctant  or  to 
hesitate,  as  regards  an  action,  on  account  of  consider- 
ations of  conscience  or  expedience. 

We  are  often  over-precise,  scrupling  to  say  or  do  those  things 
which  lawfully  we  may.  I'uller. 

Men  scruple  at  the  lawfulness  of  a  set  form  of  divine  wor- 
ship. South. 

Scru'ple,  V.  t.  1.  To  regard  with  suspicion  ;  to  hesi- 
tate at ;  to  question. 

Others  long  before  them  .  .  .  scrupled  more  the  books  of  her- 
etics than  of  gentiles.  Milton. 

2.  To  excite  scruples  in ;  to  cause  to  scruple.     [K.] 
l,ettrrs  which  did  still  scruple  many  of  them.    E.  Summons. 

Scru'pler  (-pier),  n.    One  who  scruples. 

Scru'pu-Ust  (-pii-llst),  n.    A  scrupler.     [Obs.] 

Scru'pu-lize  (-liz),  v.  t.  To  perplex  with  scruples ; 
to  regard  witli  scruples.     [Obs.}  Bp.  Montagu. 
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Soru'pU-lOS'l-ty  (skru'pu-15s'i-ty),  n.  [L.  scrupu- 
lositas.J  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scrupulous  ; 
doubt ;  doubtfulness  respecting  decision  or  action ;  cau- 
tion or  tenderness  arising  from  the  fear  of  doing  wrong 
or  offending ;  nice  regard  to  exactness  and  propriety  ; 
precision. 

The  first  sacrilege  is  looked  on  with  horror  ;  but  when  they 
have  made  the  breach,  their  scrupulosity  soon  retires. 

£>r.  H.  More. 

Careful,  even  to  ecmpvlosity, ...  to  keep  their  Sabbath.  South. 

Sorn'pn-lonB  (skru'pu-lQs),  a.  [L.  scrupulosus:  cf. 
F.  serupuleux.']  1.  Full  of  scruples ;  inclined  to  scruple ; 
nicely  doubtful ;  hesitating  to  determine  or  to  act, 
from  a  fear  of  offending  or  of  doing  wrong. 

Abusing  their  liberty,  to  the  offense  of  their  weak  brethren 
which  were  scrupulous.  Hooker. 

2.  Careful ;  cautious ;  exact ;  nice ;  as,  scrupulous  ab- 
stinence from  labor ;  scrupulous  performance  of  duties. 

3.  Given  to  making  objections ;  captious.     [_Obs.'] 

Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 

Breed  scrupulous  faction.  Shak. 

4.  Liable  to  be  doubted  ;  doubtful ;  nice.     [Ofts.] 
The  justice  of  that  cause  ought  to  be  evident ;  not  obscure, 

not  scn^^w/ous.  Bacon. 

Sjm.  —  Cautious;  careful;  conscientious;  hesitating. 
—  Scru'pu-lons-ly,  adv.  —  Scni'pa-lous-ness,  n. 

Scru'ta-ble  (skrjj'ta-b'l),  a.  Discoverable  by  scrutiny, 
inquiry,  or  critical  examination.     [-R.]         Dr.  H.  More. 

Soru-ta'tlon (akru-ta'shun), n.  [h. scrutatio.']  Search; 
Borutiny.     [06i.] 

II  Scm-ta'tor  (-t5r),  re.  [L.]  One  who  scrutinizes  ;  a 
close  examiner  or  inquirer.  Ayliffe. 

Scm'tl-neer'  (skru'ti-uer'),  n.  A  scrutinizer  ;  specif- 
ically, au  examiner  of  votes,  as  at  an  election. 

Scru'tl-nize  (skrji'tl-niz),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  ScEU- 
TlKizED  (-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ScRUTiNiziNa(-ni'zIng).] 
[From  ScEDTiNT.]  To  examine  closely ;  to  inspect  or 
observe  with  critical  attention  ;  to  regard  narrowly  ;  as, 
to  scrutinize  the  measures  of  administration  ;  to  scruti- 
nize the  conduct  or  motives  of  individuals. 

Whose  votes  they  were  obliged  to  scrutinize.     Ayliffe. 

Those  pronounced  him  youngest  who  scrutinized  his  face  the 
Closest.  G.  W.  Cable. 

Scm'tl-Blze,  V.  i.    To  make  scrutiny. 

Scru'U-nl'zer  (-ni'zer),  n.     One  who  scrutinizes. 

Scm'ti-nOUS  (-nils),  a.  Closely  examining,  or  inquir- 
ing ;  careful ;  strict.  —  Soru'ti-nOUS-ly,  adv. 

Soni'tl-ny  (-ny),  n.  [L.  scrulinium,  fr.  scrutari  to 
search  carefully,  originally,  to  search  even  to  the  rags, 
fr.  scruia  trash,  trumpery  ;  perhaps  akin  to  E.  shred : 
cf.  AB.  serudnian  to  make  scrutiny.]  1.  Close  exami- 
nation ;  minute  inspection ;  critical  observation. 

They  that  have  designed  exactness  and  deep  scrutiny  have 
taken  some  one  part  of  nature.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Thenceforth  I  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view 
And  narrower  scrutiny.  Milton. 

2>  (Anc.  Church)  An  examination  of  catechumens,  in 
the  last  week  of  Lent,  who  were  to  receive  baptism  on 
Easter  Day. 

3.  (Canon  Law)  A  ticket,  or  little  pai>er  billet,  on 
which  a  vote  is  written. 

4.  (Parliamentary  Practice)  An  examination  by  a 
committee  of  the  votes  given  at  an  election,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  the  poll.  Brande  &  C. 

Scru'tl-ny,  v.  t.    To  scrutinize.     \_Obs.'] 

Soru-tolre'  (skru-twar'),  n.  [OF.  escritoire.  See  Es- 
OEiToms.]    Au  escritoire  ;  a  writing  desk. 

Scmze  (skrjiz),  V.  t.  [Cf.  ExoBUCiATE.]  To  squeeze, 
compress,  crush,  or  bruise.     [Ohs.  or  Low\         Spenser. 

Scry  (skri),  V.  t.    To  descry.     [0J«.]  Spenser. 

Scry,  n.     [From  Scet,  «;.]     A  flock  of  wild  fowl. 

Scry,  n.  [OE.  ascrie,  fr.  ascrien  to  cry  out,  fr.  OF. 
escrier,  F.  s^ecrier.  See  Ex-,  and  Cet.]  A  cry  or  shout. 
[_Obs.']  Ld.  Bemers. 

Scud  (skiid),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scudded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Scudding.]  [Dan.  skyde  to  shoot,  shove,  push, 
akin  to  skud  shot,  gunshot,  a  shoot,  young  bough,  and 
to  E.  shoot.  V159.  See  Shoot.]  1.  To  move  swiftly ; 
especially,  to  move  eis  if  driven  forward  by  something. 

The  first  nautilus  that  scudded  upon  the  glassy  surface  of 
warm  primeval  oceans.  /.  Taylor. 

The  wind  was  high  ;  the  vast  white  clouds  scudded  over  the 
blue  heaven.  Bear.onsjield. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  be  driven  swiftly,  or  to  run,  before  a 
gale,  with  little  or  no  sail  spread. 

Scud,  V.  t.    To  pass  over  quickly.     [iJ.]      Shenstone. 

Scud,  n.  1.  The  act  of  scudding  ;  a  driving  along ;  a 
rushing  with  precipitation. 

2.  Loose,  vapory  clouds  driven  swiftly  by  the  wind. 

Borne  on  the  scud  of  the  sea.  Longfellow. 

The  scud  was  flying  fast  above  us,  throwing  a  veil  over  the 

moon.  Sir  S.  Baker. 

3.  A  slight,  sudden  shower.     [Prov.  Eng.']      Wright. 

4.  (Zo'ol.)  A  small  flight  of  larks,  or  other  birds,  less 
than  a  flock.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

5.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  swimming  amphipod  crustacean. 
Storm  scud.    See  the  Note  under  Cloud. 

Scud'dle  (-d'l),  V.  i.  [Freq.  of  scud:  cf.  Scuttle  to 
hurry.]     To  run  hastily  ;  to  hurry;  to  scuttle. 

II  Sou'dO  (skoo'do),  n.  ;  pi.  ScuDi  (-de).  [It.,  a  crown, 
a  dollar,  a  shield,  fr.  L.  scutum  a  shield.  Cf.  Scute.] 
(Com,.)  (a)  A  silver  coin,  and  money  of  account,  used  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  varying  in  value,  in  different  parts,  but 
worth  about  4  shillings  sterling,  or  about  96  cents ;  also,  a 
gold  coin  worth  about  the  same.  (J)  A  gold  coin  of  Rome, 
worth  64  shillings  11  pence  sterling,  or  about  $15.70. 

Scuff  (skiif),  n.  [Cf.  D.  schofi  shoulder,  Goth,  skufl 
hair  of  the  head.  Cf.  Sceufp.]  The  back  part  of  the 
neck ;  the  scrtiff.     \_Prov.  Eng.]  Ld.  Ijytton. 

Scuff,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Scuffed  (skiif t)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
yb.  n.  Scuffing.]  [See  Scuffle.]  To  walk  without  lift- 
ing the  feet;  to  proceed  with  a  scraping  or  dragging 
movement ;  to  shuiBe. 


Scuffle  (sktif'f '!),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.p.  Scuffled  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Scuffling  (-fling).]  [Freq.  of  scuff, 
V.  i. ;  cf.  Sw.  skuffa  to  push,  shove,  skuff  a  push,  Dan. 
skuffe  a  drawer,  a  shovel,  and  E.  skujfle,  shove.  See 
Shove,  and  cf.  Shuffle.]  1.  To  strive  or  struggle  with 
a  close  grapple  ;  to  wrestle  in  a  rough  fashion. 

2.  Hence,  to  strive  or  contend  tumultuously ;  to  strug- 
gle confusedly  or  at  haphazard. 

A  gallant  man  had  rather  fight  to  great  disadvantage  in  the 
field,  in  an  orderly  way,  than  scuj^e  with  au  undisciplined 
rabble.  Eikou  Jiasilike. 

Scuf'fle,  re.  1.  A  rough,  haphazard  struggle,  or  trial 
of  strength ;  a  disorderly  wrestling  at  close  quarters. 

2.  Hence,  a  confused  contest ;  a  tumultuous  struggle 
for  superiority  ;  a  fight. 

The  dog  leaps  upon  the  serpent,  and  tears  it  to  pieces  ;  but  in 
the  scuffle  the  cradle  happened  to  be  overturned.      VEstrange. 

3.  A  child's  pinafore  or  bib.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

4.  A  garden  hoe.     IProv.  Eng.]  HaUiwell. 
Scaf'Qer  (skuf'fler),  ».     l.  One  who  scuffles. 

2.  An  agricultural  implement  resembling  a  scarifier, 
but  usually  lighter. 

Scug  (skfig),  V.  i.  [Cf .  Dan.  skygge  to  darken,  a  shade, 
Sw.  skugga  to  shade,  a  shade,  Icel.  skyggja  to  shade, 
skuggi  a  shade.]    To  hide.     IProv.  Eng.]        HaUiwell. 

Soug,  n.  A  place  of  shelter  ;  the  declivity  of  a  hill. 
[Prov.  Eng.']  HaUiwell. 

Sculk  (skulk),  Sonlll'er  (-er).     See  Skulk,  Skuleeb. 

Scull  (sktU),  n.     (^na^)  The  skull.     lObs.] 

Scull,  re.     [See  1st  School.]    A  shoal  of  fish.   Milton. 

Soull,  re.    [Of  uncertain  origin ;  cf .  Icel.  skola  to  wash.] 

1.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  boat;  a  cockboat.  See  Scullee. 
(b")  One  of  a  pair  of  short  oars  worked  by  one  person. 
(c)  A  single  oar  used  at  the  stem  in  propelling  a  boat. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  The  common  skua  gull.     IProv.  Eng.] 
Scull,  V.  t.    limp.  &p.  p.  Sculled  (skiild) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  re.  Sculling.]  (Naut.)  To  impel  (a  boat)  with  a  pair 
of  sculls,  or  with  a  single  scull  or  oar  worked  over  the 
stern  obliquely  from  side  to  side. 

Sonll,  V.  i.    To  impel  a  boat  with  a  scuU  or  sculls. 

Scull'er  (-Sr),  re.  1.  A  boat  rowed  by  one  man  with 
two  sculls,  or  short  oars.     [i2.]  Dryden. 

2.  Op.e  who  sculls. 

Scul'ler-y  (sku".'ler-3?),  n. ;  pi.  Sculleeies  (-Tz). 
[Probably  originally,  a  place  for  washing  dishes,  and  for 
swillery,  fr.  OE.  swilen  to  wash,  AS.  swilian  (see  Swill 
to  wash,  to  drink),  but  influenced  either  by  Icel.  skola, 
skyla,  Dan.  skylle,  or  by  OF.  escuelier  a  place  for  keep- 
ing dishes,  fr.  escuele  a  dish,  F.  ecuelle,  fr.  L.  scutella  a 
salver,  waiter  (cf.  Scuttle  a  basket) ;  or  perhaps  the 
English  word  is  immediately  from  the  OF.  escuelier ;  of. 
OE.  squyllare  a  dishwasher.]  1.  A  place  where  dishes, 
kettles,  and  other  culinary  utensils,  are  cleaned  and  kept ; 
also,  a  room  attached  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  coarse 
work  is  done  ;  a  back  kitchen. 

2.  Hence,  refuse ;  filth ;  offal.     [06*.]  Gauden. 

Scullion  (skijl'yiin),  n.    (Bot.)  A  scallion. 

SCUl'Uon,  re.  [OF.  escouillon  (Cot.)  a  dishclout,  ap- 
parently for  escouvillon,  P.  icouvillon  a  swab ;  cf .  also 
OF.  souillon  a  servant  employed  for  base  oflSces.  Cf. 
ScovKL.]  A  servant  who  cleans  pots  and  kettles,  and 
does  other  menial  services  in  the  kitchen. 

The  meanest  scullum  that  followed  his  camp.     South. 

Soul1ion-ly,  a.   Like  a  scullion;  base.  lObs.]  Milton. 

Sculp  (skiilp),  V.  t.  [See  Sculptoe.]  To  sculpture ; 
to  carve ;  to  engrave.     lObs.  or  Humorous]        Sandys. 

Soul'pln  (skiU'pIn),  n.  [Writ 
ten  also  skulpin.] 
(Zo'ol.)  (a)  Any 
one  of  numer- 
ous species  of 
marine  cot- 
toid  fishes  of 
the  genus 
Coitus,  or 
A  c  antho- 
cottus,  hav- 
ing a  large  head  armed  with  several  sharp  spines,  and  a 
broad  mouth.  They  are  generally  mottled  with  yellow, 
brown,  and  black.  Several  species  are  found  on  the  Atlan- 
tic coasts  of  Europe  and  America.  (6)  A  large  cottoid 
market  fish  of  California  (Scorpsenichthys  marmoratus) ; 
—  callei  also  bighead,cabezon,  scorpion,  salpa.  (c)  The 
dragonet,  or  yellow  sculpin,  of 
Europe  ( Calliony- 
mus  lyra).  JUMIM'Si 

^W^  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  other 
related  California 
species. 

Deep  -  water  scul- 
pin, the  sea  raven. 

Sculp'tile  (akiilp'- 
til),    a.     [L.    sculp-  Yellow  Sculpin  (CalHonymw  lyra).  (X) 
tilis.      See     Sculp- 
toe.]  Formed  by  carving ;  graven  ;  as,  sculptile  images. 
[Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sculp'tor  (-ter),  re.  [L.  sculptor,  ii.  sculpere,  sculp- 
tum,  to  carve  ;  cf.  scalpere  to  cut,  carve,  scratch,  and 
Gr.  yku^etv  to  carve :  cf.  P.  seulpteur.]  1.  One  who 
sculptures ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to  carve  statues,  or 
works  of  sculpture. 

2.  Hence,  an  artist  who  designs  works  of  sculpture, 
his  first  studies  and  his  finished  model  being  usually  in  a 
plastic  material,  from  which  model  the  marble  is  cut,  or 
the  bronze  is  cast. 

Sculp'tress  (-trSs),  n.     A  female  sculptor. 

Sculp'tur-al  (skiilp'tur-al ;  135),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  sculpture.  G.  Eliot. 

Sculp'ture  (skOlp'tiir  ;  135),  re.  [L.  sculptura :  cf. 
P.  sculpture.]  1.  The  art  of  carving,  cutting,  or  hewing 
wood,  stone,  metal,  etc.,  into  statues,  ornaments,  etc.,  or 
into  figures,  as  of  men,  beasts,  or  other  things ;  hence. 


American  Sculpin  (Acan- 
thocottus  scorjiius,  var. 
Grcenlandicus).    (J^) 


Sculptured  Tortoise, 


the  art  of  producing  figures  and  groups,  whether  in  pla» 

tic  or  hard  materials. 
2.  Carved  work  modeled  of,  or  cut  upon,  wood,  stone, 

metal,  etc. 

There,  too,  in  living  sculpture,  might  be  seen 

The  mad  affection  of  the  Cretan  queen.  Dryden. 

Sculp'ture  (skiilp'tur;  135),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Sculptured  (-turd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sculpturing.]  To 
form  with  the  chisel  on,  in,  or  from,  wood,  stone,  oi 
metal ;  to  carve ;  to  engrave. 

Sculptured  tortoise  (Zo'ol.),  a,  common  North  American 
wood  tortoise  {iilypte- 
mys  insculpta).  The 
shell  is  marked  with 
strong  grooves  and 
ridges  which  resemble 
sculptured  figures. 

Sculp '  tur  -  esque'* 
(-8sk'),   a.      After   the 
manner  of  sculpture ; 
resembling,  or  relating 
to,  sculpture. 

Scum  (sktSm),  re.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Dan.  &  Sw. 
skum,  Icel.  skum,  LG.  schum,  D.  schuim,  OHG.  scum, 
G.  schaum ;  probably  from  a  root  meaning,  to  cover. 
V158.      Cf.  Hide  skin,  Meeeschaum,  Skim,  v..  Sky.] 

1.  The  extraneous  matter  or  impurities  which  rise  to 
the  surface  of  liquids  in  boiling  or  fermentation,  oi 
which  form  on  the  surface  by  other  means ;  also,  the 
scoria  of  metals  in  a  molten  state ;  dross. 

Some  to  remove  the  scum  as  it  did  rise.  Spenser. 

2.  Refuse ;  recrement ;  anything  vile  or  worthless. 
The  great  and  innocent  are  insulted  by  the  scum  and  refuse  oX 

the  people.  Addisori, 

Scum,  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scummed  (skiSmd) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  Scumming  (skiSm'mtng).]     1.  To  take  the  scum 

from ;  to  clear  off  the  impure  matter  from  the  surface 

of ;  to  skim. 

You  that  scum  the  molten  lead.     Dryden  Sr  Lee. 
2.  To  sweep  or  range  over  the  surface  of.     [Obs.] 
Wandering  up  and  down  without  certain  seat,  they  lived  by 

scumming  those  seas  and  shores  as  pirates.  Milton. 

Scum,  v.  i.  To  form  a  scum ;  to  become  covered  with 
scum.    Also  used  figuratively. 

Life,  and  the  interest  of  life,  have  stagnated  and  scummed  over. 

A.  K.  H.  Boyd. 

Scum'fter  (skiSm'ber),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Discumeee.]  To 
void  excrement.     lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Massinger. 

Scumnber,  re.    Dung.     ^Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Scum'ble  (-b'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &j>.  p.  Scumbled  (-b'ld); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Scumbling  (-bling).]  [Freq.  of  scum, 
V158.]  (Fine  Arts)  To  cover  lightly,  as  a  painting, 
or  a  drawing,  with  a  thin  wash  of  opaque  color,  or  with 
color-crayon  dust  rubbed  on  with  the  stump,  or  to  make 
any  simUar  additions  to  the  work,  so  as  to  produce  a 
softened  effect. 

Scum'bllng  (skiim'blTng),  re.  1.  (Fine  Arts)  (a)  A 
mode  of  obtaining  a  softened  effect,  in  painting  and 
drawing,  by  the  application  of  a  thin  layer  of  opaque 
color  to  the  surface  of  a  painting,  or  a  part  of  the  sur- 
face, which  is  too  bright  in  color,  or  which  requires  har- 
monizing,    (b)  In  crayon  drawing,  the  use  of  the  stump. 

2.  The  color  so  laid  on.    Also  used  figuratively. 
Shining  above  the  brown  scumbling  of  leafless  orchards. 

L.  Wallace. 

Scum'mer  (-mer),  i).  i.    Toscumber.   [Obs.]  Holland, 

Scum'mer,  re.     Excrement ;  scumber.     [Ofts.] 

Scum'mer,  re.  [Cf.  OF.  escumoire,  F.  ecumoire.  See 
Scum,  and  cf.  Skimmee.]  An  instrument  for  taking  off 
scum ;  a  skimmer. 

Scum'ming  (-mtng),  re.  (o)  The  act  of  taking  ofl 
scum,  (b)  That  which  is  scummed  off ;  skimmings ; 
scum ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

Scum'my  (-mi^),  a.  Covered  with  scum ;  of  the  na» 
ture  of  scum.  Sir  P.  Sidney, 

Scun'ner  (skun'ner),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Shun.]  To  cause  to 
loathe,  or  feel  disgust  at.     IScot.  &  Prov.  Eng.] 

Scun'ner,  v.  i.  To  have  a  feeling  of  loathing  or  dis; 
gust ;  hence,  to  have  dislike,  prejudice,  or  reluctance. 
[Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.]  C.  Kingsley. 

Scun'ner,  re.  A  feeling  of  disgust  or  loathing ;  9 
strong  prejudice ;  abhorrence ;  as,  to  take  a  scunner 
against  some  one.     [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.]  Carlyld 

Scup  (skup),  re.    I'D.  schop.]  A  swing.   lLocal,U.  S.'^ 

Soup,  re.  [Contr.  fr.  American  Indian  mishcup,  fr. 
misfie-kuppi  large, 
thick-scaled.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  marine 
sparoid  food  fish 
(Stenotomus  chry- 
sops,  or  S.  argy- 
rops),  common  on' 
the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United 
States.  It  appears 
bright  silvery  when 
swimming  in  the 
daytime,  but  shows 
broad  blackish  transverse  bands  at  night  and  when  deadi 
Called  a\soporgee,  paugy,porgy,  scuppaug. 

I!^°"  The  same  names  are  also  applied  to  a  closely 
aUied  Southern  species  (Stenotomus  Gardeni). 

Scup'paug  (-pag),  re.  [Contr.  fr.  Amer.  Indian  misJv 
cuppauog,  pi.  of  mishcup.]     (Zo'ol.)  See  2d  Scup. 

Scnp'per  (-per),  re.  [OF.  escopir,  escupir,  to  spiti 
perhaps  for  escospir,  L.  ex  +  conspuere  to  spit  upon  i 
pref.  con-  -f-  spuere  to  spit.  Cf.  Spit,  v.J  (Naut.)  An 
opening  cut  through  the  waterway  and  bulwarks  of  a 
ship,  so  that  water  falling  on  deck  may  flow  overboard ; 
—  called  also  scupper  hole. 

Scupper  hose  (Naut.),  a  pipe  of  leather,  canvas,  etc.,  at- 
tached to  the  mouth  of  the  scuppers,  on  the  outside  of  a 
vessel,  to  prevent  the  water  from  entering.     Tolten. " 


Northern  Scup  (Stenotomus  chrysops). 
CM) 


ale,   senate,   care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   g,!!  '>    eve,    event,    6nd,   fern,    recent ;    ioe,    idea,   ill  j    old,    obey,    drb,   add ; 
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Scapper  nail  {Naut.),  a  nail  with  a  very  broad  head,  for 
eecuiiog  the  edge  of  the  hose  to  the  scupper.  —Scupper 
plug  (Naut.),  a  plug  to  stop  a  scupper.  Tolten. 

Seup'per-nong  (skup'per-uSng),  re.  [Probably  of 
American  Indian  origin.]  (Bot.)  An  American  grape, 
a  form  of  Vilis  vidpina,  found  in  the  Southern  Atlantic 
States,  and  often  cultivated. 

Scur  (sliflr),  V.  i.  [Cf.  ScouB  to  run.]  To  pnove  has- 
tily ;  to  scour.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.^]  Halliwell. 

Scurf  (skflrf),  re.  [AS.  scurf,  sceorf,  or  from  Seand. ; 
ci.  Sw.  skorf,  Dan.  skurv,  Icel.  skurfur,  D.  schurft,  G. 
schorf;  all  akin  to  AS.  scurf,  and  to  AS.  sceorfan  to 
scrape,  to  gnaw,  G.  scMlrfen  to  scrape,  and  probably  also 
to  E.  scrape.  Cf.  Scukvy.]  1.  Thin  dry  scales  or  scabs 
upon  the  body ;  especially,  thin  scales  exfoliated  from  the 
cuticle,  particularly  of  the  scalp  ;  dandruff. 

2.  Hence,  the  foul  remains  of  anything  adherent. 
The  scur/ia  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime.    Dryden, 

3.  Anything  like  flakes  or  scales  adhering  to  a  surface. 

There  stood  a  hill  not  far,  whose  grisly  top 
Belched  fire  and  rolling  smoke  j  the  rest  entire 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf.  Milton. 

4.  (Bot. )  Muiute  membranous  scales  on  the  surface  of 
■ome  leaves,  as  in  the  goosefoot.  Gray. 

Scurff  (skflrf),  n.    The  bull  trout.    [_Prov.  Eng.} 

ScurM-ness,  re.    1.   Quality  or  state  of  being  scurfy. 

2.  {Bot.)  Scurf. 

Scurfy  (-J),  a.  [Compar.  Scurfiek  (-t-er)  ;  superl. 
ScuRPiEST.]  Having  or  producing  scurf ;  covered  with 
scurf ;  resembling  scurf. 

Scur'rl-er  (skitr'rl-er),  re.    One  who  scurries. 

Scur'rlle  (skiir'rTl),  a.  [L.  scurrilis,  it.  scurra  a  buf- 
foon, jester :  cf.  F.  scurrUe."]  Such  as  befits  a  buffoon 
or  vulgar  jester  ;  grossly  opprobrious  or  lewdly  jocose  in 
language  ;  scurrilous  ;  as,  scurrile  taunts. 

The  wretched  affectation  of  scun-ile  laughter.    Cowley. 

A  scurrile  or  obscene  jest  will  better  advance  you  at  the  court 
of  Charles  than  your  father's  ancient  name.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Scur-rll'My  (skBr-ril'I-tJ^),  re.  [L.  scurrilitas :  cf. 
F.  scurrUiiS.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  scurrile 
or  scurrilous ;  mean,  vile,  or  obscene  jocularity. 

Your  reasons  .  .  .  have  been  sharp  and  sententious,  pleasant 
without  scw-rility.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  scurrile  or  scurrilous ;  gross  or  ob- 
scene language  ;  low  buffoonery  ;  vulgar  abuse. 

Interrupting  prayers  and  sermons  with  clamor  and  scurrility. 

Macaulay. 

Syn.  —  Scurrilousness ;  abuse  ;  insolence ;  vulgarity ; 
indecency. 

Scur'rll-ous    (skiSr'rll-Qs),     a.       [See    Scuebile.] 

1.  Using  the  low  and  indecent  language  of  the  meaner 
sort  of  people,  or  such  as  only  the  license  of  buffoons 
can  warrant ;  as,  a  scurrilous  fellow. 

2.  Containing  low  indecency  or  abuse  ;  mean ;  foul ; 
vile  ;  obscenely  jocular  ;  as,  scurrilous  language. 

The  absurd  and  scurrilous  sermon  which  had  very  unwisely 
been  honored  with  impeachment.  Macaulay. 

Srn.  —  Opprobrious ;  abusive ;  reproachful ;  insult- 
ing ;  insolent ;  offensive  ;  gross ;  vile  ;  vulgar ;  low ;  foul ; 
foul-mouthed  ;  indecent ;  scurrile  ;  mean. 

^  Scur'rll-ouB-ly,  adv.  —  Scur'rll-ous-nesB,  re. 

Scur'rlt  (skiir'rit),  re.  {Zo'dl.)  The  lesser  tern  (Sterna 
mmuia).    [Prov.  Eng."] 

Scur'ry  (sktir'ry),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Scur,  Skire.]  To  has- 
ten away  or  along ;  to  move  rapidly  ;  to  hurry  ;  as,  the 
rabbit  scurried  away. 

Scur'ry,  re.     Act  of  scurrying;  hurried  movement. 

Scur'vl-ly  (skflr'vT-iy),  adv.    In  a  scurvy  manner. 

Scur'Vl-ness  (skflr'vt-ngs),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  scurvy ;  vileuess ;  meanness. 

Scurvy  (skflr'vy),  a.  [Compar.  Scurvier  (-vi-er); 
superl.    Scurviest.]     [From   Scurf  ;    cf.   Scurvy,  re.] 

1.  Covered  or  affected  with  scurf  or  scabs ;  scabby ; 
scurfy  ;  specifically,  diseased  with  the  scurvy.  "  What- 
soever man  ...  be  scurvy  or  scabbed."    Lev.  xxl.  18, 20. 

2.  VQe  ;  mean  ;  low  ;  vulgar  ;  contemptible.  "  A 
icurvy  trick."  Ld.  Lytton. 

That  scw^y  custom  of  taking  tobacco.  Swift. 

[He]  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms.        Shak. 

Scur'vy,  re.  [Probably  from  the  same  source  as  scor- 
bute,  but  influenced  by  scurf,  scurfy,  scurvy,  adj. ;  cf. 
D.  scheurbuik  scurvy,  G.  scharbock,  LL.  scorbutus.  Cf. 
Scobbute.]  (Med.)  A  disease  characterized  by  livid 
spots,  especially  about  the  thighs  and  legs,  due  to  extrav- 
asation of  blood,  and  by  spongy  gums,  and  bleeding 
from  almost  all  the  mucous  membranes.  It  is  accompa- 
nied by  paleness,  languor,  depression,  and  general  debil- 
ity. It  is  occasioned  by  confinement,  innutritions  food, 
and  hard  labor,  but  especially  by  lack  of  fresh  vegetable 
food,  or  confinement  for  a  long  time  to  a  limited  range 
of  food,  which  is  incapable  of  repairing  the  waste  of  the 
system.  It  was  formerly  prevalent  among  sailors  and 
soldiers. 

Scurvy  grass.  [Scurvy  +  grass ;  or  cf.  Icel.  skarfakaX 
scurvy  grass.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  cress  (Cochlearia  offici- 
nalis) growing  along  the  seacoast  of  Northern  Europe 
and  in  arctic  regions.  It  is  a  remedy  for  the  scurvy,  and 
has  proved  a  valuable  food  to  arctic  explorers.  The  name 
is  given  also  to  other  allied  species  of  plants. 

Scut  (skut),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  skott  a  fox's  tail.  V1B9.] 
(Zool.)  The  tail  of  a  hare,  or  of  a  deer,  or  other  animal 
whose  tail  is  short,  esp.  when  carried  erect ;  hence,  some- 
times, the  animal  itself.   "  He  ran  like  a  scut."  Skelton. 

How  the  Indian  hare  came  to  have  a  long  tail,  whereas  that 

part  in  others  attains  no  higher  than  a  scut.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

My  doe  with  the  black  scut.  Shak. 

II  Scu'ta(sku'ti),  re.pZ.    See  Scutum. 

Scu'tage  (sku'taj ;  48),  re.  [LL.  scutagium,  from  L. 
icu*um  a  shield.]  (Eng.  Hist.)  Shield  money;  commu- 
tation of  servic*  for  a  sum  of  money.     See  Esouage. 

Scu'tal  (sku'tol),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  shield. 

A  good  example  of  these  scutal  monstrosities.    Cttssans. 

Sou'tate  (-tat),  a.     [L.  scutaius  armed  with  a  shield, 


from  scutum  a  shield.] 
nearly  round. 

2.  (Zool.)  Protected  or  covered  by 
bony  or  horny  plates,  or  large  scales. 

Scutch  (skiich),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Scutched  (skucht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
ScuTCHiNO.]  [See  Scotch  to  cut  slight- 
ly.] 1.  To  beat  or  whip ;  to  drub.  [Old 
or  P>ov.  Eng.  &  Scot.} 


1.  Buckler-shaped;  round,  or 


2.  To  separate  the  woody  fiber  from  ^5,"'?*1„^,^,''^  °* 
,               i\ui      i-          i.         •      1  Hudrocotyie  urn- 

ax,  hemp,  etc.)bybeatmg;  toswmgle.  hplintn. 

3.  To  loosen  and  dress  the  fiber  of 


(cotton  o>'  silk)  by  beating ;  to  free  (fibrous  substances) 
from  dust  by  beating  and  blowing. 

Scutching  machine,  a  machine  used  to  scutch  cotton, 
silk,  or  flax ;  —  called  also  baiting  machine. 

Scutch,  re.  1.  A  wooden  instrument  used  in  scutch- 
ing flax  and  hemp. 

2.  The  woody  fiber  of  flax ;  the  refuse  of  scutched  flax. 
"  The  smoke  of  the  burning  scutch."         Cuthbert  Bede. 

Scutch'eon  (-iin),  re.     [Aphetic  form  of  escuicheon.l 

1.  An  escutcheon  ;  an  emblazoned  shield.  Bacon. 
The  corpse  lay  in  state,  with  all  the  pomp  of  scutcheons^  wax 

hghts,  black  hangings,  and  mutes.  Macaulay. 

2.  A  small  plate  of  metal,  as  the  shield  around  a  key- 
hole.   See  Escutcheon,  4. 

Scutch'eoned  (-&nd),  a.  Emblazoned  on  or  as  a  shield. 
Scutcheoned  panes  in  cloisters  old.  Lowell. 

Scutch'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  scutches. 
2.  An  implement  or  machine  for  scutching  hemp,  flax, 
or  cotton,  etc. ;  a  scutch ;  a  scutching  machine. 
Scutch'  grass'   (gr4s').     (Bot.)  A  kind  of  pasture 

frass  (Cynodon  Dactylon).     See  Bermuda  geass  ;  also 
llustration  in  Appendix. 
Scute  (skijt),  re.     [L.   scuiam  a  shield, 
a  buckler.   See  Scudo.]   1.  A  small  shield. 
[Obs.'\  Skelton. 

2.  An  old  French  gold  coin  of  the  value 
of  3s.  4d.  sterling,  or  about  80  cents. 

3.  (Zool.)  A  bony  scale  of  a  reptile  or 
fish  ;  a  large  homy  scale  on  the  leg  of  a   f.JJ^f  "educe" 
bird,  or  on  the  belly  of  a  snake.  ' 

II  Scu-tel'la  (sk\i-t51'la),  re.  pi.    See  Scutsllum. 

II  Scu-tel'la,  re.;  pi.  Scutelle  (-le).  [NL.,  fem.  dim. 
of  L.  sctdum.l     (Zool.)  See  Scutellum,  re.,  2. 

Scu'tel-late  (sku'tSl-lat),  !  a.    [L.  scutella  a  dish,  sal- 

Scu'tel-la'ted  (-IS'tSd),      (     ver.    Cf.  Scuttle  a  bas- 
ket.]   1.  (Zool.)  Formed  like  a  plate  or  sal- 
ver ;  composed  of  platelike  surfaces  ;  as,  the 
scutellated  bone  of  a  sturgeon.       Woodward. 

2.  [See  Scutellum.]  (Zool.)  Having  the 
tarsi  covered  with  broad  transverse  scales, 
or  scutella  ;  —  said  of  certain  birds. 

Scu'tel-la'tion  (-la'shun),  re.  (Zool.)  The 
entire  covering,  or  mode  of  arrangement,  of 
scales,  as  on  the  legs  and  feet  of  a  bird. 

Scu-tel'U-form  (skii-tgl'lI-fSrm),  a.  [L. 
scutella  a  dish  -j-  -form.']     1.  Scutellate. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  the  form  of  a  scutellum. 

Scu-tel'li-plau'tar  (skii-tel'lT-plSn'ter),  .  ,,  . 
a.  [L.  scutellus  a  shield  +  pla7ita  foot.]  ^°Tarsu8*of 
(Zool.)  Having  broad  scutella  on  the  front,  a  Catbird. 
and  small  scales  on  the  posterior  side,  of  the  s  Scutella. 
tarsvis ;  —  said  of  certain  birds. 

II  Scu-tel'Ium  (-li3m),  re.;  pi.  Scutella  (-la).  [NL., 
neut.  dim.  of  L.  scutum  a  shield.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  rounded 
apothecium  having  an  elevated  rim  formed  of  the  proper 
thallus,  the  fructification  of  certain  lichens. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  third  of  the  four  pieces  forming 
the  upper  part  of  a  thoracic  segment  of  an  insect.  It 
follows  the  scutum,  and  is  followed  by  the  small  postscu- 
tellum ;  a  scutella.  See  Thorax.  (J)  One  of  the  trans- 
verse scales  on  the  tarsi  and  toes  of  birds ;  a  scutella. 

Scu'tl-branch  (sku'ti-brSnk),  a.  (Zool.)  Scuti- 
branchiate.  ^  re.     One  of  the  Scutibranchiata. 

II  Scu'tl-bran'chi-a  (-brSn'kl-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zo- 
ol.) Same  as  Scutibranchiata. 

Scu'tl-brau'Chi-an  (-an),  re.  (Zool.)  One  of  the 
Scutibranchiata. 

II  Scu'tl-bran'chl-a'ta  (-a'ta,),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Scu- 
tum, and  Bhanchia.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  gastropod 
Mollusca  having  a  heart  with  two  am-icles  and  one  ven- 
tricle.   The  shell  may  be  either  spiral  or  shieldlike. 

^^  It  is  now  usually  regarded  as  including  only  the 
EKpidoglossa  and  the  Docoglossa.  When  originally  es- 
tablished, it  included  a  heterogeneous  group  of  moUusks 
having  shieldlike  shells,  such  as  Haliotis,  Fissurella, 
Carinaria,  etc. 

Scu'ti-bran'Chl-ate  (-kT-at),  a.  (ZoU.)  Having  the 
gills  protected  by  a  shieldlike  shell ;  of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Scutibranchiata. —  re.     One  of  the  Scutibranchiata. 

Scu-tll'er-ous  (skfi-tTfer-fis),  a.  [L.  scutum  shield 
-|-  -ferous."]     Carrying  a  shield  or  buckler. 

Scu'ti-form  (skii'tT-f6rm),  a.  [L.  scutum  shield  + 
-form :  cf.  F.  scutiforme.']    Shield-shaped  ;  scutate. 

II  Scu'ti-ger  (-jer),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  scutum  sliield  + 
gerere  to  bear.]  (Zool.)  Any  species  of  chilopod  myria- 
pods  of  the  genus  Scutigera.  They  sometimes  enter 
buildings  and  prey  upon  insects. 

Scu'tl-ped  (-p5d),  a.  [L.  scutum,  a  shield  -|-  pes,  pe- 
dis, a  foot :  cf.  F.  scutipede.']  (Zool.)  Having  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  tarsus  covered  witli  scutella,  or 
transverse  scales,  in  the  form  of  incomplete  bands  termi- 
nating at  a  groove  on  each  side ;  —  said  of  certain  birds. 

Sout'tle  (skQt't'I),  re.  [AS.  scutel  a  dish,  platter  ;  cf . 
Icel.  skutill ;  both  fr.  L.  scutella,  dim.  of  sculra,  scuta, 
a  dish  or  platter;  cf.  scutum  a  shield.    Cf.  Skillet.] 

1.  A  broad,  shallow  basket. 

2.  A  wide-mouthed  vessel  for  holding  coal :  a  coal  hod. 
Scut'tle,  V.  i.     [For  scuddle,  fr.  scud.']     To  run  with 

affected  precipitation  ;  to  hurry  ;  to  bustle  ;  to  scuddle. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  day,  old  Janet  was  scuttling  about  the 
house  to  wake  the  baron.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Scut'tle,  re.    A  quick  pace  ;  a  short  run.      Spectator. 


Scut'tle  (skiSt't'l),  re.  [OF.  escoutille,  F.  ecouiUle: 
cf.  Sp.  escotilla;  probably  akin  to  Sp.  escotar  to  cut  a 
thing  so  as  to  make  it  fit,  to  hollow  a  garment  about 
the  neck,  perhaps  originally,  to  cut  a  bosom-shaped  piece 
out,  and  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  D.  school  lap,  bosom,  6. 
schoss,  Goth,  skauts  the  hem  of  a  garment.  Cf.  Sheet 
an  expanse.]  1.  A  small  opening  in  an  outside  wall  or 
covering,  furnished  with  a  lid.  Specifically:  (a)  (Naut.) 
A  small  opening  or  hatchway  in  the  deck  of  a  ship,  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man,  and  with  a  lid  for  covering  it ; 
also,  a  like  hole  in  the  side  or  bottom  of  a  ship.  (6)  An 
opening  in  the  roof  of  a  house,  with  a  lid. 

2.  The  lid  or  door  which  covers  or  closes  an  opening 
in  a  roof,  wall,  or  the  like. 

Scuttle  butt,  or  Scuttle  cask  (Naut.),  a  butt  or  cask  with 
a  large  hole  in  it,  used  to  contain  the  fresh  water  for 
daily  use  in  a  ship.  Totlen. 

Scut'tle,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scuttled  (-t'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  11.  Scuttling  (-tlTng).]  1.  To  cut  a  hole  or  holes 
through  the  bottom,  deck,  or  sides  of  (as  of  a  ship),  for 
any  purpose. 

2.  To  sink  by  maldng  holes  through  the  bottom  of ; 
as,  to  scuttle  aiship. 

II  Scu'tum   (sku'tilm),   re. ;  pi.    Scuta    (-ta). 

1.  (Bom.  Antiq.)  An  oblong  shield  made 
of  boards  or  wickerwork  covered  with  leath- 
er, with  sometimes  an  iron  rim ;  —  carried 
chiefly  by  the  heavy-armed  infantry. 

2.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  penthouse  or  awn- 
ing.    [Obs.']  Burrill. 

3.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  second  and  largest  of 
the  four  parts  forming  the  upper  surface  of 
a  thoracic  segment  of  an  insect.  It  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  prescutum  and  followed  by  the 

scutellum.    See  the  Illust.  imder  Thorax.        _ 

(b)  One  of  the  two  lower  valves  of  the  oper-  Of,e~f omi  "of 
culum  of  a  barnacle.  Scutum  (1) 

II  Scyb'a-la  (slb'4-la),  re.  jD?.  [NL.,fr. 
6r.  (TKv^a>,ov  dung.]     (Med.)  Hardened  masses  of  feces. 

Scye  (si),  re.  Arm  scye,  a  cutter's  term  for  the  armhole 
or  part  of  the  armhole  of  the  waist  of  a  garment.    [CantX 

Scyle  (sil),  V.  t.  [AS.  scylan  to  withdraw  or  remove.] 
To  hide  ;  to  secrete  ;  to  conceal.     [Obs.'] 

Scyl'Ia  (sil'14),  re.  A  dangerous  rock  on  the  Italian 
coast  opposite  the  whirlpool  Charybdis  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  —  both  personified  in  classical  literature  as  raven- 
ous monsters.  The  passage  between  them  was  formerly 
considered  perilous  ;  hence,  the  saying  "  Between  Scyila 
and  Charybdis,"  signifying  a  great  peril  on  either  hand. 

II  Scyl-lx'a  (sil-le'a),  re.  [NL.  See  Scylla.]  (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  oceanic  nudi- 
branchiate  moUusks  hav- 
ing the  small  branched 
gills  situated  on  the  upper 
side  of  four  fleshy  lateral 
lobes,  and  on  the  median 
caudal  crest.  „    ,,         „    „ , 

„,_=,  T         1  J)  c  Scyllsea  (S.  Edwardsu). 

^^  In  color  and  form  ■' 

these  moUusks  closely  imitate  the  fronds  of  sargassum 
and  other  floating  seaweeds  among  which  they  live. 

Scyl-la'ri-an  (-la'ri-an),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  a  family 
(Scyllaridx)  of  macru- 
ran  Crustacea,  remark- 
able for  the  depressed 
form  of  the  body,  and  the 
broad,  flat  antennae.  Also 
used  adjectively. 

Scyl'llte  (sil'Ut),  re. 

(Chem.)  A  white  crys- 
talline substance  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  resem- 
bling inosite  and  meta- 
meric  with  dextrose.  It 
is  extracted  from  the 
kidney  of  the  dogfish  (of 
the  genus  Scyllium),  the 
shark,  and  the  skate. 

tertre"''see"sc™!'"     Scyllarian  (ft„c,,s  P«-o,„0.    Oi) 

II  Soy'pha  (si'fa),  re.  ;pl.  Scyphae  (-fe).  [NL.]  (Bot.) 
See  ScYPHUs,  2  (b). 

Scy'phl-form  (si'ft-fSrm),  a, 
-form.]     (Bot.)  Cup-shaped. 

II  Scy-phls'to-ma  (si-fis'to-msl),  re, 
ATA  (si'fl-stSm'a-ta),  Scyphistom« 
(si-fis'to-me).  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  o-ku(()os 
a  cup  +  cTofio  the  mouth.]  (Zo'dl.) 
The  young  attached  larva  of  Dis- 
cophora  in  the  stage  when  it  resem- 
bles a  hydroid,  or  actiuian. 

II  Scy '  pho  -  bran '  chl  - 1  (si'f  6- 
brSn'ki-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
o-KUf/jos  a  cup  -\-  ^pdyxiov  a  gill.] 
(Zo'dl.)  An  order  of  fishes  including  Scyphistoma  of  Jelly, 
the  blennioid  and  gobioid  fishes,  and  fish  (Cyauea  arctica). 
other  related  families.  e.  ^".^y  :  ''  Bud 


[L. 


scyphus  a  cup  -)- 

/  pi.   SCYPHISTOM- 


Scy'pho-me-du'saB    (sl'fo-me- 


Mouth  ; 


du'se),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-<ai((>os  cup  -)-  NL.  medusa.] 
(Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Aceaspeda,  or  Discophoea. 

II  Scy-phoph'0-rl  (st-fSf'S-ri),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
a-Kv(j>oi  a  cup -J- ^epeti/  to  bear.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  order  of 
fresli-wnter  fishes  inhabiting  tropical  Africa.  They  have 
rudimentary  electrical  organs  on  each  side  of  the  tail. 

Scy'phUS  (sI'liSs),  n.;  pi.  Scyphi  (-fi).  [L.,  a  cup, 
Gr.  o-/fv<()09.]  1.  (Antii/.)  A  kind  of  large  drinking  cup, 
—  used  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  esp.  by  poor  folk. 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  cup  of  a  narcissus,  or  a  similar  ap- 
pendage to  the  corolla  in  other  flowers,  (b)  A  cup- 
shaped  stem  or  podetium  in  lichens.  Also  called  scypha. 
Sen  Jlliist.  of  Cladoniu  pvridata,  under  Lichen. 

Scythe  (sitii),  «•  [OE.  sit/ie,  AS.  sWe,  sig»e;  akin 
to  Icel.  .n'piVr  a  sickle,  LG.  segd,  segfd,  seed,  si- id,  OHG. 
segnnsQ  sickle,  scythe,  G.  -wtisc  scythe,  and  to  E.  sato  a 
cutting  instrument.    See  Saw.]    [Written  also  sitbc,  and 


Ose,   unite,   ry^de,   fitll,   Up,   Urn ;    pity  ;    food,   f<^t ;    out,   oU ;      chair ;    go  ;    sing,   Igk ;    tben,   thin ;    boN  i.   ch  =  z  in  azure. 
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sylke.']    1.  An  instrument  for  mowing  grass,  grain,  or 

the  like,  by  hand,  composed  of  a  long,  curving  blade, 

with  a  sharp  edge,  made  fast  to  t.  long  handle,  called  a 

snath,  which  is  bent  into  a  form  convenient  for  use. 

The  sharp-edged  scythe  shears  up  the  spiring  grass.    Drayton. 

Whatever  thing 

The  scythe  of  Time  mows  down.  Milton. 

2.  {Antiq.)  A  scythe-shaped  blade  attached  to  ancient 
war  chariots. 

Scythe  (sith),  v.  t.  To  cut  with  a  scythe ;  to  cut  off 
as  with  a  scythe ;  to  mow.     \_Obs.'] 

Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun.         Shak. 

Scythed  (sithd),  c.  Armed  with  scythes,  as  a  chariot. 
Chariots  scythedy 
On  thundering  axles  rolled.  Glover. 

Scythe'man  (sith'man),  n. ;  pi.  Sotthemen  (-men). 
One  who  uses  a  scythe  ;  a  mower.  Macaulay. 

Soythe'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  A  stone  for  sharpening 
scythes ;  a  wlietstone. 

Soythe'whet'  (-hwgf),  n.  {Zodl.)  Wilson's  thrush  ; 
—  so  called  from  its  note.     \_Local,  U.  5.] 

Scyth'l-an  (sith'I-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Soythia 
(a  name  given  to  the  northern  part  of  Asia,  and  Europe 
adjoining  to  Asia),  or  its  language  or  inhabitants. 

Scythian  lamb.    (Bot.)  See  Barometz. 

Scyth'1-an,  n.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Scythia  ; 
specifically  (Ethnol.),  one  of  a  Slavonic  race  which  in 
early  times  occupied  Eastern  Europe. 

2.  The  language  of  the  Scythians. 

II  Scy'tO-der'ma-ta  (si'to-der'ma-ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  (tkOtos  a  hide  +  Sepfna  a  skin.]     (Zodl.)  Same  as 

HOLOTHURIOIDEA. 

Sdain  (sdan),  V.  &  n.    Disdain.     [Ofts.]        Spenser. 

'Sdeath  (sdSth),  interj.  [Corrupted  fr.  God^s  death.'] 
An  exclamation  expressive  of  impatience  or  anger.   Shak. 

Sdelgn  (sdan),  V.  t.     To  disdain.     \_Obs.'] 

But  either  sdeigns  with  other  to  partake.       Spenser. 

Sea  (se),  n.  [OE.  see,  AS.  sse  ;  akin  to  D.  see,  OS.  & 
OHG.  seo,  G.  see,  OFries.  .se,  Dan.  so,  Sw.  sj'o,  Icel.  sxr, 
Goth,  saiws,  and  perhaps  to  L.  saevus  fierce,  savage. 
V151  *■]  !•  One  of  the  larger  bodies  of  salt  water,  less 
than  an  ocean,  found  on  the  earth's  surface ;  a  body  of 
salt  water  of  second  rank,  generally  forming  part  of,  or 
connecting  with,  an  ocean  or  a  larger  sea ;  as,  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  ;  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  the  North  Sea  ; 
the  Caribbean  Sea. 

2.  An  inland  body  of  water,  esp.  if  large  or  if  salt  or 
brackish ;  as,  the  Caspian  Sea ;  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  some- 
times, a  small  fresh-water  lake  ;  as,  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

3.  The  ocean ;  the  whole  body  of  the  salt  water  which 
covers  a  large  part  of  the  globe. 

I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea.  Shak. 

Ambiguous  between  sea  and  land 
The  river  horse  and  scaly  crocodile.  Milton. 

4.  The  swell  of  the  ocean  or  other  body  of  water  in  a 
high  wind  ;  motion  or  agitation  of  the  water's  surface ; 
also,  a  single  wave ;  a  billow ;  as,  there  was  a  high  sea 
after  the  storm ;  the  vessel  shipped  a  sea. 

5.  (Jewish  Antiq.)  A  great  brazen  laverin  the  temple 
at  Jerusalem ;  —  so  called  from  its  size. 

He  made  a  molten  sea  of  ten  cubits  from  brim  to  brim,  round 
in  compass,  and  five  cubits  the  height  thereof.       2  Chron.  iv.  2. 

6.  Fig. :  Anything  resembling  the  sea  in  vastness  ;  as, 
a  sea  of  glory.  Shak. 

All  the  space  .  .  .  was  one  sea  of  heads.    Macaulay. 

^^^  Sea  is  often  used  in  the  composition  of  words  of 
obvious  signification ;  as,  sea  -  bathed,  sea  -  beaten,  sea- 
bound,  «ea-bred,  sen -circled,  senlike,  sea -nursed,  sea- 
tossed,  sea-walled,  sea-worn,  and  the  like.  It  is  also  used 
either  adjectively  or  in  combination  with  substantives ;  as, 
sea  bird,  sea-bird,  or  seabird,  sea  acorn,  or  sea-acorn. 

At  sea,  upon  the  ocean ;  away  from  land  ;  figuratively, 
without  landmarks  for  guidance  ;  lost ;  at  the  mercy  of 
circumstances.  "  To  say  the  old  man  was  at  sea  would 
be  too  feeble  an  expression. "  O.  W.  Cable. — At  full  sea, 
at  the  height  of  flood  tide :  hence,  at  the  height.  "  But 
now  God's  mercy  was  at  full  sea."  Jer.  Taylor.  —  Beyond 
seas,  or  Beyond  the  sea  or  the  seas  {Law),  out  of  the  state, 
territory,  realm,  or  country.  Wliarton.  —  Half  seas  over, 
half  drunk.  [Colloq.]  Spectator.  —  Heavy  sea,  a  sea  in 
which  the  waves  run  high.  —  Long  sea,  a  sea  characterized 
by  the  uniform  and  steady  motion  of  long  and  extensive 
waves.  —  Short  sea,  a  sea  in  which  the  waves  are  short, 
broken,  and  irregular,  so  as  to  produce  a  tumbling  or 
lerking  motion.  —  To  go  to  sea,  to  adopt  the  calling  or  oc- 
cupation of  a  sailor. 

Sea'  a'corn  (se'  a'kum).  (Zodl.)  An  acorn  barnacle 
{^Balanus). 

Sea'  ad'der  (se'  ad'der).  (Zodl.)  (a)  The  European 
fifteen-spined  stickleback  (Gasterosteus  spinachia) ;  — 
called  also  Msmoi'e.  (b)  The  European  tanglefish,  or  pipe- 
fish (Syngnathus  acus). 

Sea'  an'chor  (se'  Sn'ker).  (Naut.)  See  Drag  sail, 
under  4th  Drao. 

Sea'  a-nem'O-ne  (se'  a-n5m'o-ne).     (Zodl.)  Any  one 
of  numerous   species  of  soft- 
bodied  Anthozoa,  belonging  to 
the  order  Actinaria;    an  ac- 
tinian. 

11^°°  Tliey  have  the  oral  disk 
surrounded  by  one  or  more  cir- 
cles of  simple  tapering  tenta- 
cles, which  are  often  very  nu- 
merous, and  when  expanded 
somewhat  resemble  the  petals 
of  flowers,  with  colors  varied 
and  often  very  beautiful. 

Sea'  ape'  (se'  ap').  (Zodl.) 
(a)  The  thrasher  shark.  (6) 
'The  sea  otter. 

Sea'   ap'ple    (se'  Sp'p'l). 
(Bot.)   The   fruit  of    a  West 
Indian  palm  (Maniearia  Plukenetii),  often  found  float- 
ing in  the  sea.  A.  Grisebach. 


<5??«^  v'^'TT^..-, 


Sea  Anemone  (.Metridium 
dianthus)  of  Europe  and 
America.    (Ji) 


Sea  Bass  (o). 


Sea'  ar'row  (se'  5r'r6).    (Zodl.)  A  squid  of  the  geaus 

Ommastrephes.     See  Squid. 

Sea'  bank'  (se'  bSnk').    1.  The  seashore.        Shak. 

2.  A  bank  or  mole  to  defend  against  the  sea. 

Sea'-bar'  (se'biir'),  n.     (Zodl.)  A  tern. 

Sea'  bar'row  (se'  bgr'ro).    (Zodl.)  A  sea  purse. 

Sea'  bass'  (se'  has').  (Zodl.)  (a)  A  large  marine 
food  fish  (Serranus, 
or  Centropristis, 
rius)  which 
abounds  on 
the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of 
the  United 
States.  It 
is  dark  bluish, 
with  black  bands,  and 
more  or  less  varied 
with  small  white 
spots  and  blotches.  Called  also,  locally,  blue  bass,  black 
sea  bass,  blackfish,  bluefish,  and  black  perch,  (b)  A  Cali- 
fornia food  fish  (Cynoscion  nobile);  —  called  also  white 
sea  bass,  and  sea  salmon. 

Sea'  bat'  (se'  bSf ).     (Zodl.)  See  Batfish  (a). 

Sea'beach'  (se'bech'),  n.  A  beach  lying  along  the 
sea.     "  The  bleak  seabeach."  Lonp^ellow. 

Sea'  bean'  (se'  ben').  (^Bot.)  Same  as  Florida,  bean. 

Sea'  bear'  (se'  bSr').  (Zodl.)  (a)  Any  fur  seal.  See 
under  Fur.    (6^  The  white  bear. 

Sea'beard'  (se'berd'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  green  seaweed 
(Cladophora  rupestris)  growing  in  dense  tufts. 

Sea'  beast'  (se'  besf).  (Zodl.)  Any  large  marine 
mammal,  as  a  seal,  walrus,  or  cetacean. 

Sea'  bird'  (se'  herd').  (Zodl.)  Any  swimming  bird 
frequenting  the  sea ;  a  sea  fowl. 

Sea'  blite'  (se'  blit').  (Bot.)  A  plant  (Suxda  mari- 
tima)  of  the  Goosefoot  family,  growing  in  salt  marshes. 

Sea'-blub'ber  (se'blub'ber),  n.     (Zodl.)  A  jellyfish. 

Sea'board'  (se'bord'),  n.  [Sea  -\-  board,  F.  bord 
side.]    The  seashore  ;  seacoast.  Ld.  Berners. 

Sea'board',  a.  Bordering  upon,  or  being  near,  the 
sea ;  seaside  ;  seacoast ;  as,  a  seaboard  town. 

Sea'board',  adv.     Toward  the  sea.     [i?.] 

Sea'  boat'  (se'  bot').  [AS.  siebat.]  1.  A  boat  or  ves- 
sel adapted  to  the  open  sea ;  hence,  a  vessel  considered 
with  reference  to  her  power  of  resisting  a  storm,  or 
maintaining  herself  in  a  heavy  sea ;  as,  a  good  sea  boat. 

2.  (Zodl.)  A  chiton. 

Sea'bord'  (se'bord'),  n.  &  a.     See  Seaboard. 

Sea'-bor'der-ing  (se'bSr'der-tng),  a.  Bordering  on 
the  sea  ;  situated  beside  the  sea.  Drayton. 

Sea'-born' (se'bSrn'),  a.  1.  Bom  of  the  sea ;  produced 
by  the  sea.   "  Neptune  and  his  sea-born  niece."    Waller. 

2.  Born  at  sea. 

Sea'bound'  (se'bound'),  a.     Bounded  by  the  sea. 

Sea'  bow'  (se'  bo').  See  Marine  rainboiv,  under 
Rainbow. 

Sea'  boy'  (se'  boi').    A  boy  employed  on  shipboard. 

Sea'  breach'  (se'  brech').  A  breaking  or  overflow  of 
a  bank  or  a  dike  by  the  sea.  L^ Estrange. 

Sea'  bream'  (se'  brem').  (Zodl.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  sparoid  fishes,  especially  the  common  Euro- 
pean species  (Pagellus  centrodontus),  the  Spanish  (P. 
Oweni),  and  the  black  nea  bream  (Cantharus  lineatus) ; 
—  called  also  old  wife. 

Sea'  brief  (se'  bref).     Same  as  Sea  letter. 

Sea'  bug'  (se'  bilg').     (Zodl.)  A  chiton. 

Sea'-bullt'  (se'bTlf),  a.    Built  at,  in,  or  by  the  sea. 

Sea'  but'ter-liy  (bfif  ter-fU').     (Zodl.)  A  pteropod. 

Sea'  cab'bage  (se'  kSb'baj ;  48).  (Bot.)  See  Sea 
kale,  under  Kale. 

Sea'  calf  (se'  kaf),     (Zodl.)  The  common  seal. 

Sea'  ca-na'ry  (se'  ka-na'ry).  [So  called  from  a  v/his- 
tling  sound  which  it  makes.]  (Zodl.)  The  beluga,  or 
white  \vh3.\e. 

Sea'  cap'taln  (se'  kSp'ttn).  The  captain  of  a  vessel 
that  sails  upon  the  sea. 

Sea'  card'  (se'  kard').     Mariner's  card,  or  compass. 

Sea'  cat'fish'  (se'  kSt'flsh').  )    (Zodl.)  (a)  The  wolf 

Sea'  cat'  (se'  kSf ).  f         fish.    (6).  Any  ma- 

rine siluroid  fish,  as  ^lurichihys  marinus,  and  Arinus 
felis,  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States.  Many 
species  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  Central  and  South 
America. 

Sea'  chart'  (se'  chart').  A  chart  or  map  on  which 
the  lines  of  the  shore,  islands,  shoals,  harbors,  etc.,  are 
delineated. 

Sea'  Chick'weed'  (se'  chTk'wed').  (Bot.)  A  fleshy 
plant  (Arenaria  peploides)  growing  in  large  tufts  in  the 
sands  of  the  northern  Atlantic  seacoast ;  —  called  also 
sea  sandwort,  and  sea  purslane. 

Sea'  clam'  (se'  klam').  (Zodl.)  Any  one  of  the  large 
bivalve  moUusks  found  on  the  open  seacoast,  especially 
those  of  the  family  Mactridx,  as  the  common  American 
species  (Mactra,  or  Spisula,  solidissima) ;  —  called  also 
beach  clam,  and  surf  clam. 

Sea'  coail'  (se'  kol').  Coal  brought  by  sea ;  —  a  name 
by  which  mineral  coal  was  formerly  designated  in  the 
south  of  England,  in  distinction  from  charcoal,  which 
was  brought  by  land. 

Sea-coal  facing  (.Founding),  facing  consisting  of  pulver- 
ized bituminous  coal. 

Sea'COast'  (se'kosf),  n.  The  shore  or  border  of  the 
land  adjacent  to  the  sea  or  ocean.  Also  used  adjectively. 

Sea'  cob'  (se'  kbb').     (Zodl.)  The  black-backed  gull. 

Sea'  cock'  (se'  k5k').  1.  In  a  steamship,  a  cock  or 
valve  close  to  the  vessel's  side,  for  closing  a  pipe  which 
communicates  with  the  sea. 

2.  (Zodl.)  (a)  The  black-bellied  plover.  (6)  A  gur- 
nard, as  the  European  red  gurnard  (Trigla pini). 

Sea'  co'coa  (se'  ko'ko).  (Bot.)  A  magnificent  palm 
(Lodoicea  Sechellarum)  found  only  in  the  Seychelles 
Islands.     The  fruit  is  an  immense  two-lobed  nut.     It 


Sea  Crawfish  iPalinurus  vulgaris), 
(e)  The  razorbill.   [Orkney  Islands] 


was  found  floating  in  the  Indian  Ocean  before  the  tre* 
was  known,  and  called  sea  cocoanut,  and  double  cocoanut. 

Sea'  COl'an-der  (se'  kul'an-der).  (Bot.)  A  large 
blackish  seaweed  (Agarum  Turneri),  the  frond  of  which 
is  punctured  with  many  little  holes. 

Sea'  cole'wort'  (se'  kol'wart').     (Bot.)  Sea  cabbage. 

Sea'  com'pass  (se'  kiim'pas).  The  marmer's  com- 
pass.   See  under  Compass. 

Sea'  coot'  (se'  koot'V     (Zodl.)  A  scoter  duck. 

Sea'  com'  (se'  k6rn').  (Zodl.)  A  yellow  cylindrical 
mass  of  egg  capsules  of  certain  species  of  whelks  (Buc- 
cinum),  which  resembles  an  ear  of  maize. 

Sea'  cow'  (se'  kou').  (Zodl.)  (a)  The  manatee,  (b) 
The  dugoug.     (e)  The  walrus. 

Sea'  craw'flsh'  (se'  kra'flsh').  I  (Zodl.)  Any  crusta- 

Sea'  cray'fish'  (se'kra'flsh').  )  cean  of  the  genus 
Palinurus  and 
allied  genera,  as 
the  European 
spiny  lobster  (P. 
vulgaris),  which 
is  much  used  as 
an  article  of  food. 
See  Lobster. 

Sea'    crow'' 

(&W kro').  (Zodl.) 
(a)  The  chough. 
[Ireland]  (b) 
The  cormorant. 

(c)  The  black- 
headed  pewit, 
and  other  guUs. 

(d)  The  skua. 
(/)  The  coot. 

Sea'^  cu'cum-ber    (se'  ku'- 

ktim-ber).  (Zodl.)  Any  large 
holothurian,  especially  one  of ' 
those  belonging  to  the  genus 
Pentacto,  or  Cucumaria,  as  the 
common  American  and  European 
species  (P.  frondosa). 

Sea'  dace'  (se'  das').    (Zodl.) 
The  European  sea  perch. 

Sea'   daf'fo-dU  (se'    dSf'fo- 

dll).  (Bot.)  A  European  amaryl- 
lidaceous  plant  (Pancratium 
maritimuTti). 

Sea'  dev'U  (se'  dSv"l).  (Zo- 
ol.)    (a)  Any  very  large  ray,  es- 
pecially    any     species    of     the 
genus  Manta  or  Cepluiloptera,    Sea  Cucumber  (P«n(ac<a 
some  of  which  become  more  than  ■^'^°''  ''*"-^' 

twenty  feet  across  and  weigh  several  tons  See  also  Ox 
ray,  under 
Ox.  (b)  Any 
large  cepha^ 
lopod,  as  a 
large  Octo- 
pus, or  a 
giant  squid  i 
(Architeu- 
this).  See 
Devilfish. 
(c)  The  an- 
gler. 

Sea'  dog' 

(se'    dog'). 

1.  (Zodl.) 
(a)  The  dogfish,     (b)  The  common  seal. 

2.  An  old  sailor ;  a  salt.     [Colloq.] 

Sea'  dot'ter-el  (se'  dSt'tSr-Sl).  (Zodl.)  The  tumstone. 

Sea'  dove'  (se'  duv').  (Zodl.)  The  little  auk,  or 
rotche.    See  Dlust.  of  Eotche. 

Sea'  drag'on  (se'  drSg'un).  (Zodl.)  (a)  A  dragonet, 
or  sculpin.     (b)  Tlie  pegasus. 

Sea'  drake'  (se'  drak').    (Zodl.)  The  pewit  gull. 

Sea'  duck'  (se'  duk').  (Zodl.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  ducks  which  frequent  the  seacoasts  and  feed 
mainly  on  fishes  and  moUusks.  The  scoters,  eiders,  old 
squaw,  and  ruddy  duck  are  examples.  They  may  be  dis  • 
tinguished  by  the  lobate  hind  toe. 

Sea'  ea'gle  (se'  e'g'l).  1.  (Zodl.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  fish-eating  eagles  of  the  genus  Haliseetus  and 
allied  genera,  as  the  North  Pacific  sea  eagle  (U.  pela- 
gicus),  which  has  white  shoulders,  head,  rump,  and  tail ; 
the  European  white-tailed  eagle  (H.  albicilla) ;  and  the 
Indian  white-tailed  sea  eagle,  or  fishing  eagle  (Polioaetus 
ichthyaetus).  The  bald  eagle  and  the  osprey  are  also 
sometimes  classed  as  sea  eagles. 

2.  (Zodl.)  The  eagle  ray.     See  under  Rat. 

Sea'-ear'  (se'er'),  n.  (Zodl.)  Any  species  of  ear- 
shaped  sheUs  of  the  genus  Haliotis.     See  Abalone. 

Sea'  eel'  (se'  el').     (Zodl.)  The  conger  eel. 

Sea'  egg'  (se'  eg').     (Zodl.)  A  sea  urchin. 

Sea'  el'e-phant  (se'  Sl'e-fant).  (.ZoSZ.)  A  very  large 
seal  (Macrorhinus  proboscideus)  of  the  Antarctic  seas, 
much  hunted  for  its  oil.  It  sometimes  attains  a  length 
of  thirty  feet,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  nose  of  the  adult  male  into  an  erectile  elastic  pro- 
boscis, about  a  foot  in  length.  Another  species  of  smaller 
size  (M.  angustirostris)  occurs  on  the  coast  of  Lower 
California,  but  is  now  nearly  extinct. 


Sea  Devil  ^ Mania,  ot  Cephalopteia  hiro^tiis) 
!)  Under  Side  of  Head  showing  Gill  Openings 
c  Gills,  enlarged. 


Sea  Elephant  (J/,  proboscideus). 


ale,   senate,   c&re,    &m.,   arm,    ask,   final,   ^11 ;    eve,    event,    dnd,   fern,    recent ;    icei   idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    drb,   5dd : 
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Sea  Fan  ( Gorgonia 
Jlabellum).  Frag- 
ment.   Nat.  size. 

{Zo'61.)  Any  gorgonian  which 
An  engagement  between  ships 


Sea'   Ian'  (se'  fSn').    {Zodl.)  Any  gorgonian  which 
branches  in  a  fanlike  form,  especially 
Gorgonia  flabellum  of  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies. 

Sea'far'er  (se'fSr'er),  n.  [_Sea  -\- 
Jare.']  One  who  follows  the  sea  as  a 
business ;  a  mariner ;  a  sailor. 

Sea'far'ing,  a.  Following  the  busi-  fc3/J 
ness  of  a  mariner  j  as,  a  seafaring  &'iyfi 
man.  *OiJfr^ 

Sea' leath'er  (se' fgth'er).  {Zodl.)        ^m] 
Any  gorgonian  which  branches  in  a  \*J 

plumelike  form. 

Sea'  fen'nel  (se'  fSn'nS).   (Bot.) 

Samphire. 

Sea'  fern'  (se'  fern')- 
branches  like  a  fern. 

Sea'  flght'  (se'  fit'), 
at  sea ;  a  naval  battle. 

Sea'  fir'  (se'  fer'),  (Zodl.)  A  sertularian  hydroid, 
especially  Sertularia  abietina,  which  branches  like  a 
miniature  fir  tree. 

Sea'  llow'er  (se'  flou'er).  {Zo'61.)  A  sea  anemone, 
or  any  related  anthozoan. 

Sea'  foam'  (se'  fom').     1.  Foam  of  sea  water. 

2.  (il/m.)  Meerschaum;  —  called  also  j>ea /rott. 

Sea'  fowl'  (se'  foul').  (Zodl.)  Any  bird  which  habitu- 
ally frequents  the  sea,  as  an  auk,  gannet,  gull,  tern,  or 
petrel ;  also,  all  such  birds,  collectively. 

Sea'  fox'  (se'  f5k3').  {Zodl.)  The  thrasher  shark. 
066  Thrasiter 

Sea'  froth'  (se'  frSth' ;  115).    See  Sea  foam,  2. 

Sea'-gate'  1  (se'gaf),  n.    A  long,  rolling  swell  of  the 

Sea'— gait'  )     sea.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Sea'  gauge'  (se'  gaj').     See  under  GAtroE,  n. 

Sea'  gher'kln  (se'  gei'klu),  or  Sea'  gir'kln  (ger'- 

kln).  {Zo'61.)  Any  small  holotburian  resembling  in  form 
a  gherkin. 

Sea'  gJn'ger  (se'  jtn'jer).  {Zodl.)  A  hydroid  coral 
of  the  genus  Millepora,  especially  M.  alcicomis,  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Florida.  So  called  because  it  stings  the 
tongue  like  ginger.     See  Illust.  under  Millepore. 

Sea'  glr'dles  (se'  ger'd'lz).  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  kelp 
(Laminaria  digitata)  with  palmately  cleft  fronds;  — 
called  also  sea  wand,  seaware,  and  tangle. 

Sea'glrt'  (se'gerf),  a.  Surrounded  by  the  water  of 
the  sea  or  ocean  ;  as,  a  seagirt  isle.  Milton. 

Sea'  god'  (se'  gSd').  A  marine  deity;  a  fabulous 
being  supposed  to  live  in,  or  have  dominion  over,  the 
sea,  or  some  particular  sea  or  part  of  the  sea,  as  Neptune. 

Sea'  god'dess  (-dSs).  A  goddess  supposed  to  live  in 
or  reign  over  the  sea,  or  some  part  of  the  sea. 

Sea'go'ing  (se'gS'tng),  a.  Going  upon  the  sea ;  es- 
iiecially,  sailing  upon  the  deep  sea ;  —  used  in  distinction 
from  coasting  or  river,  as  applied  to  vessels. 

Sea'  goose'  (se'  goes').     {Zo'61.)  A  phalarope. 

Sea'  gown'  (se'  goun').  A  gown  or  frock  with  short 
sleeves,  formerly  worn  by  mariners.  Shak. 

Sea'  grape'  (se'  grap/).  1.  {Bot.)  (a)  The  gulf  weed. 
See  under  Gulf.  (6)  A  shrubby  plant  ( Coccoloba  uvi- 
fera)  growing  on  the  sandy  shores  of  tropical  America, 
somewhat  resembling  the  grapevine. 

2.  pi.  {Zo'6l.)  The  clusters  of  gelatinous  egg  capsules 
of  a  squid  {Loligo). 

Sea'  grass' (se'gras').  {Bot.) 

fielgrass. 

Sea'  green'  (se'  gren').  The 

green  color  of  sea  water. 

Sea'-green',  a.  Of  a  beau- 
tiful bluish  green  color,  like  sea 
water  on  soundings. 

Sea'  gud'geon  (se'  gHi'iin). 
(Zo'61.)  The  European  black 
goby  {Gobius  niger). 

Sea'  gull'  (se'  gul').  (Zodl.) 
Any  gull  living  on  the  seacoast. 

II  Se'ah  (se'a),  n.  A  Jewish 
dry  measure  containing  one 
third  of  an  ephah. 

Sea'  hare'  (se'  h^r').  {Zo'61.)  Any  tectibranchiarte 
moUusk  of  the  genus  Aplysia.     See  Aplysia. 

Sea'  hawk'  (se'  hak').     {Zo'61.)  A  jager  gull. 

Sea'  heath'  (se'  heth').  {Bot.)  A  low  perennial  plant 
(Frankenia  Ixvis)  resembling  heath,  growing  along  the 
seashore  in  Europe. 

Sea'  hedge'hog'(se'hSj'hog').   {Zo'6l.)  A  sea  urchin. 

Sea'  hen'  (se'  hSn').  {Zo'61.)  The  common  guillemot ; 
—  applied  also  to  various  other  sea  birds. 

Sea'  hog'  (se'  hSg').     {Zo'6l.)  The  porpoise. 

Sea'  hol'ly  (se'  hSl'lJ^).  {Bot.)  An  evergreen  sea- 
shore plant  {Erijngium  maritimum).     See  Ebtngtom. 

Sea'  holm'  (se'  liom').     A  small  uninhabited  island. 

Sea'  holm'.     (Bot.)  Sea  holly. 

Sea'  horse'  (se'  hors').  1.  A  fabulous  creature,  half 
horse  and  half  fish,  represented  in  classic  mythology  as 
driven  by  sea  gods  or  ridden  by  the  Nereids.  It  is  also 
depicted  in  heraldry.     See  Hippocampus. 

2.  {Zo'61.)  (a)  The  walrus.  (6)  Any  fish  of  the  genus 
Hippocampus. 

B^""  In  a  passage  of  Dryden's,  the  word  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  hippopotamus. 

Sea'  hnl'ver  (se'  htil'ver).     {Bot.)  Sea  holly. 

Sea'-lS'land  (se'iland),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cer- 
tain islands  along  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia ;  as,  sea-island  cotton,  a  superior  cotton  of  long  fiber 
produced  on  those  islands. 

Sea'  Jel'ly  (se'  jSlly).    {Zo'6l.)  A  medusa,  or  jellyfish. 

Seak  (sek),  n.   Soap  prepared  for  use  in  milling  cloth. 

Sea'  kale'  (se'  kal').     (Bot.)  See  under  Kale. 

Sea'  king'  (se'  king').  One  of  the  leaders  among  the 
Norsemen  who  passed  their  lives  in  roving  the  seas  in 
search  of  plunder  and  adventures ;  a  Norse  pirate  chief. 
See  the  Note  under  Vikino. 


Sea  Grapes  (2),  or  Egg 
Cases  of  Loligo. 


Seal  (sel),  n.  [OE.  sele,  AS.  seolh;  akin  to  OHG. 
selah,  Dan.  ssel,  Sw.  sj'dl,  Icel.  iefr.]  {Zo'61.)  Any 
aquatic   carnivorous  mammal  of  the   families  Phocidx 

and  Otariidx. 


Common  Seal  (Phoca  vit-ulina). 

Seals  inhabit  seacoasts,  and  are  found  principally 
in'tEe  higher  latitudes  of  both  hemispheres.  There  are 
numerous  species,  bearing  such  popular  names  as  sea 
lion,  sea  leopard,  sea  bear,  or  ursine  seal,  fur  seal,  and 
sea  elephant.  The  bearded  seal  (Erigjiaikus  barbatus), 
the  hooded  seal  {Cystophora  cristata),  and  the  ringed  seal 
(Phoea  foetida),  are  northern  species.  See  also  Eared 
seal.  Harp  seal.  Monk  seal,  and  Fur  seal,  under  Eaeed, 
Hakp,  Monk,  and  Fur.  Seals  are  much  hunted  for  their 
skins  and  fur,  and  also  for  their  oil,  which  in  some  species 
is  very  abundant. 

Harbor  seal  (Zo'6l.),  the  common  seal  (Phoea  vitidina). 
It  inhabits  both  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  often  ascends  rivers:— called  also  marbled 
seal,  native  seal,  river  seal,  bay  seal,  land  seal,  sea  calf,  sea 
cat,  sea  dog,  dotard,  ranger,  selchie,  tangfish. 

Seal,  n.  [OE.  seel,  OF.  seel,  F.  sceau,  fr.  L.  sigillum 
a  little  figure  or  image,  a  seal,  dim.  of  signum  a  mark, 
sign,  figure,  or  image.     See  Sion,  m.,  and  cf.  Sigil.] 

1.  An  engraved  or  inscribed  stamp,  used  for  making  an 
impression  in  wax  or  other  soft  substance,  to  be  attached 
to  a  document,  or  otherwise  used  by  way  of  authentica- 
tion or  security. 

2.  Wax,  wafer,  or  other  tenacious  substance,  set  to  an 
instrument,  and  impressed  or  stamped  with  a  seal ;  as, 
to  give  a  deed  under  hand  and  seal. 

Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond 

Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud.      Shak. 

3.  That  which  seals  or  fastens ;  esp. ,  the  wax  or  wafer 
placed  on  a  letter  or  other  closed  paper,  etc.,  to  fasten  it. 

4.  That  which  confirms,  ratifies,  or  makes  stable ; 
that  which  authenticates ;  that  which  secures  ;  assurance. 
"  Under  the  seal  of  silence."  Milton. 

Like  a  red  seal  is  the  setting  sun 

On  the  good  and  the  evil  men  have  done.    Longfellow. 

5.  An  arrangement  for  preventing  the  entrance  or 
return  of  gas  or  air  into  a  pipe,  by  which  the  open  end 
of  the  pipe  dips  beneath  the  surface  of  water  or  other 
liquid,  or  a  deep  bend  or  sag  in  the  pipe  is  filled  with 
the  liquid ;  a  draintrap. 

Great  seal.  See  under  Great.  —  Privy  seal.  See  under 
Privy,  a.  —  Seal  lock,  a  lock  in  which  the  keyhole  is  cov- 
ered by  a  seal  in  such  a  way  that  the  lock  can  not  be 
opened  without  rupturing  the  seal.  —  Seal  manual.  See 
under  Manual,  a.  —  Seal  ring,  a  ring  having  a  seal  en- 
graved on  it,  or  ornamented  with  a  device  resembling  a 
seal ;  a  signet  ring.     Shak. 

Seal,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Sealed  (seld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Sealing.]  [OE.  selen;  cf.  OF.  seeler,  seieler,  F.  scel- 
ler,  LL.  sigillare.  See  Seal  a  stamp.]  1.  To  set  or 
affix  a  seal  to ;  hence,  to  authenticate ;  to  confirm ;  to 
ratify  ;  to  establish  ;  as,  to  seal  a  deed. 

And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  hearths  love.       Skak. 

2.  To  mark  with  a  stamp,  as  an  evidence  of  standard 
exactness,  legal  size,  or  merchantable  quality ;  as,  to 
seal  weights  and  measures ;  to  seal  silverware. 

3.  To  fasten  with  a  seal;  to  attach  together  with  a 
wafer,  wax,  or  other  substance  causing  adhesion ;  as,  to 
seal  a  letter. 

4.  Hence,  to  shut  close  ;  to  keep  close ;  to  make  fast ; 
to  keep  secure  or  secret. 

Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  *'  mum."    Skak. 

6.  To  fix,  as  a  piece  of  iron  in  a  wall,  with  cement, 
plaster,  or  the  like.  Gwilt. 

6.  To  close  by  means  of  a  seal ;  as,  to  seal  a  drainpipe 
with  water.    See  2d  Seal,  5. 

7.  Among  the  Mormons,  to  confirm  or  set  apart  as  a 
second  or  additional  wife.     [_Vtak,  U.  5.] 

If  a  man  once  married  desires  a  second  helpmate  .  .  .  she  is 
sealed  to  him  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  the  church. 

U.  Stansbury. 

Seal,  V.  i.    To  affix  one's  seal,  or  a  seal.     [OJs.] 

I  will  seal  unto  this  bond.  Shak. 

Sea'  la'ces  (se'  la'sSz).  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  seaweed 
(Chorda  Filum)  having  blackish  cordlike  fronds,  often 
many  feet  long. 

Sea'  lam'prey  (se'  ISm'pry).  (Zo'6l.)  The  common 
lamprey. 

Sea'  lan'gnage  (se'  ISn'gwfij).  The  peculiar  lan- 
guage or  phraseology  of  seamen  ;  sailor's  cant. 

Sea'  lark'  (se' lark').  {Zo'6l.)  (a)  The  rock  pipit 
(Anthus  obseurus).  (b)  Any  one  of  several  small  sand- 
pipers and  plovers,  as  the  ringed  plover,  the  turnstone, 
the  dunlin,  and  the  sanderling. 

Sea'  lav'en-der  (se'  ISv'Sn-der).  (Bot.)  See  Marsh 
rosemary,  under  Maksh. 

Sea'  law'yer  (se'  la'yer).  (Zo'ol.)  The  gray  snap- 
per.    See  under  Snapper. 

Seal'-brown'  (sel'broun'),  a.  Of  a  rich  dark  brown 
color,  like  the  fur  of  the  fur  seal  after  it  is  dyed. 

Sea'  legs'  (se'  18gz').  Legs  able  to  maintain  their 
possessor  upright  in  stormy  weather  at  sea,  that  is,  abil- 
ity to  stand  or  %valk  steadily  on  deck  when  a  vessel  is  roll- 
ing or  pitching  in  a  rough  sea.    [Sailors'  CantJ     Totten. 

Sea'  lem'on  (se'  ISm'tin).  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  nudibranchiate  mollusics  of  the  genus 
Doris  and  allied  genera,  having  a  smooth,  thick,  convex 
yellow  body. 

Sea'  leop'ard    (se'  ISp'erd).      (Zo'61.)    Any    one    of 


several  species  of  spotted  seals,  especially  Ogmorhinus 
leptonyx,   and 


Sea  Leopard  COgmoihinus  leptonyx'). 

Seal'er 

(sel'er),  n.  One  who  seals ;  especially,  an  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  seal  writs  or  instruments,  to  stamp  weights 
and  measures,  or  the  like. 

Seal'er,  n.  A  mariner  or  a  vessel  engaged  in  the 
business  of  capturing  seals. 

Sea'  let'ter  (se'  ISf  ter).  (Mar.  Law)  The  custom- 
ary certificate  of  national  character  which  neutral  mer- 
chant vessels  are  bound  to  carry  in  time  of  war ;  a  pass- 
port for  a  vessel  and  cargo.  Burrill. 

Sea'  let'tuce  (se'  ISt'tTs).  (Bot.)  The  green  papery 
fronds  of  several  seaweeds  of  the  genus  Ulva,  sometimes 
used  as  food. 

Sea'  lev'el  (se'  ISv'Sl).  The  level  of  the  surface  of 
the  sea ;  any  surface  on  the  same  level  with  the  sea. 

Sealgh  (selk),  SelCh,  n.     (Zo'6l.)  Aaenl.     IScotch'] 

Sea'  lil'y   (se'  Itl'y).     (Zo'6l.)  A  crinoid. 

Seal'ing  wax'  (sel'Ing  wSks').  A  compound  of  the 
resinous  materials,  pigments,  etc.,  used  as  a  material  for 
seals,  as  for  letters,  documents,  etc. 

Sea'  li'on  (se'  li'iin)  (Zool )  Any  one  of  several 
large  species  of  seals  of  the  family 
Otariidse,  native  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  especially  the  southern 
sea  lion  (Otaria  Jubata)  of  the 
South  American  coast ; 


the  northern  sea  lion 
(Eumelopias  Stelleri) 
found  from  California 
to  Japan  ;  and  the 
black,  or  California, 
sea  lion  (Zalophus 
Califomianus),  which 
is  common  on  the 
rocks  near  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Sea'  loach'  (se' 
loch').  (Zo'6l.)  The 
three-bearded  rockling, 


California  Sea  Lion  {Zalophus 
Calif ornianvs). 


See  KocKLiNG. 

Sea'  louse'  (se'  lous').  {Zo'6l.)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  isopod  crustaceans  of  Cymothoa,  Idvon- 
eca,  and  allied  genera,  mostly  parasites  on  fishes. 

Seam  (sem),  n.  [See  Saim.]  Grease ;  tallow ;  lard. 
[_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng."]  Shak.    Dryden. 

Seam.  n.  [OE.  seem,  seam,  AS.  seam;  akin  to  D. 
zoom,  OHG.  soum,  G.  saum,  LG.  sooni,  Icel.  saumr,  Sw. 
&  Dan.  s'6m,  and  E.  sew.  V156.  See  Sew  to  fasten  with 
thread.]  1.  The  fold  or  line  formed  by  sewing  together 
two  pieces  of  cloth  or  leather. 

2.  Hence,  a  line  of  junction  ;  a  joint ;  a  suture,  as  on 
a  ship,  a  floor,  or  other  structure ;  the  line  of  union,  or 
joint,  of  two  boards,  planks,  metal  plates,  etc. 

Precepts  should  be  so  finely  wrought  together  .  .  .  that  no 
coarse  seam  may  discover  where  they  join.  Addison, 

3.  (Geol.  &  Mining)  A  thin  layer  or  stratum  ;  a  nar- 
row vein  between  two  thicker  strata  ;  as,  a  seam  of  coal. 

4.  A  line  or  depression  left  by  a  cut  or  wound  ;  a  scar ; 
a  cicatrix. 

Seam  blast,  a  blast  made  by  putting  the  powder  into 
seams  or  cracks  of  rocks.  —  Seam  lace,  a  lace  used  by  car* 
riage  makers  to  cover  seams  and  edges ;  —  called  also 
seaming  lace. —Si2im  preaser.  (Agric.)  (a)  A.  heavy  ro^lev 
to  press  down  newly  plowed  furrows.  (6)  A  tailor's  sad- 
iron for  pressing  seams.  Knight.  —  Seam  set,  a  set  for 
flattening  the  seams  of  metal  sheets,  leather  work,  etc. 

Seam,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Seamed  (semd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Seaming.]  1.  To  form  a  seam  upon  or  of ;  to  join 
by  sewing  together ;  to  unite. 

2.  To  mark  with  something  resembling  a  seam ;  to 
line ;  to  scar. 

Seamed  o'er  with  wounds  which  his  own  saber  gave.    Pope. 

3.  To  make  the  appearance  of  a  seam  in,  as  in  knitting 
a  stocking ;  hence,  to  knit  with  a  certain  stitch,  like  that 
in  such  knitting. 

Seam,  v.  i.    To  become  ridgy  ;  to  crack  open. 

Later  their  lips  began  to  parch  and  seav}.    L.  Wallace. 

Seam,  n.  [AS.  se&m,  LL.  sauma,  L.  sagma  a  pack- 
saddle,  fr.  Gr.  a-ayixa.  See  SuMPTER.]  A  denomination 
of  weight  or  measure.  Specifically :  (a)  The  quantity  of 
eight  bushels  of  grain.  "A  seam  oi  oats."  P.  Plowman, 
(b)  The  quantity  of  120  pounds  of  glass.     [Eng.l 

Sea'-mald'  (se'mad'),  ra.     1.  The  mermaid. 

2.  A  sea  nympb. 

Sea'-mall'  (se'mSl'),  n.  [Sea  -|-  (perhaps)  ^fall  Mal- 
ly,  for  Mary  ;  hence,  Prov.  E.  mally  a  hare.]  (Zo'6l.)  A 
gull ;  the  mev!. 

Sea'man  (se'mSn),  n. ;  pi.  Seamen  (-m6n).  A  mer- 
man ;  the  male  of  the  mermaid,  [iJ.]  "  Not  to  mention 
mermaids  or  seamen.''''  Locke. 

Sea'man  (se'mon),  n. ;  pi.  Seamen  (-men).  [AS,  sx- 
ma?).]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
ment of  ships  at  sea ;  a  mariner ;  a  sailor ;  —  applied  both 
to  officers  and  common  mariners,  but  especiiUly  to  the 
latter.     Opposed  to  landman,  or  land.tinan. 

Able  seaman,  a  sailor  who  is  practically  conversant  with 
all  the  duties  of  common  seaimuiship.  —  Ordinary  seaman. 
See  Ordinary. 

Sea'man-llke'  (-lik'),  a.  Having  or  showing  the  skill 
of  a  practical  soa.nan. 

Sea'man-shlp,  n.  Tho  skill  of  a  good  seaman ;  the 
art,  or  skill  in  the  art,  of  working  a  ship. 

Sea'  man'tla  (sS'  mitn'tls).     (Zo'61.)  A  squilln. 


use,    unite,    nide,   full,   ap,   fiin  ;    pity  ;    food,    f o~ot ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    so  ;    sine,   iQk  ;    then,    thin  ;    bON ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Sea'  marge'  (ee'  mSrj'). 
ea :  the  seashore. 


s 


Land  which  borders  on  the 

Shak. 

You  are  near  the  sea  marge  of  a  land  teeming  with  life. 

J,  Burroughs, 

Sea'mark'  (se'mark'),  n.  Any  elevated  object  on 
land  which  serves  as  a  guide  to  mariners;  a  beacon; 
a  landmark  visible  from  the  sea,  as  a  hi'j,  a  tree,  a 
steeple,  or  the  like.  Shak, 

Sea'  mat'  (se'  mSf).  (Zool.)  Any  bryozoan  of  the 
genus  Flustra  or  allied  genera  which  form  frondlike 
corals. 

Sea'  maw'  (se'  ma')-     (Zodl.)  The  sea  mew. 

Seamed  (semd.),  a,  (Falconry)  Out  of  condition ;  not 
in  good  condition  ;  —  said  of  a  hawk. 

Sea'-mell'  (se'raSl^,  n.    (Zodl.)  The  sea  mew. 

Sea'  mew  (se'  mu').    {Zodl.)  A  gull;  the  mew. 

Sea'  mile'  (se'  mil').  A  geographical  mile.  See 
Mile. 

Sea'  mllk'wort'  (se'  mllk'wflrt').  (Bot.)  A  low, 
fleshy  perennial  herb  {Olaux  mariiima)  found  along 
northern  seashores. 


1.    The  act  or  process  of 


Sea  Moss  {BiceUaria  cUiata). 
DO  Ooecia  ;  p  Pedicellaria  ; 
V  V  VibraculEB  ;   z  Zocecium. 


Seam'lng  (sem'ing),  n. 
forming  a  seam  or  joint. 

2.  (Fishing)  The  cord 
or  rope  at  the  margin  of 
a  seine,  to  which  the 
meshes  of  the  net  are  at- 
tached. 

Seaming  machine,  a  ma^ 
chine  for  uniting  the 
edges  of  sheet  -  metal 
plates  by  bending  them 
and  pinching  them  to- 
gether. 

Seamless,  a.  With- 
out a  seam. 

Christ's  seamless  coat,  all 
of  a  piece.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Sea'  monk'  (se' 
munk').  (Zodl.)  See 
Monk  seal,  under  Monk. 

Sea'  mon'ster  (se' 
mBn'ster).  (Zodl.)  Any 
large  sea  animal. 

Sea'  moss'  (se'  mSs'; 
115).  (Zodl.)  Any 
branched  marine  bryozoan  resembling  moss. 

Sea'  mouse'  (se'  mous').     (Zodl.)  (a)  A  dorsibran- 
chiate  annelid,  belonging  to  jlpA- 
rodite  and  allied  genera,  having 
long,   slender,   hairlike  setae  on 
the  sides.     (6)  The  dunlin. 

Seam'ster  (sem'ster),  n,  [See 
Seamstkess.]  One  who  sews 
well,  or  whose  occupation  is  to 
sew.    \Obs.'\ 

Seam'StreS9(sem'strg3;  277), 
n.  [From  older  seamster,  prop- 
erly fern.,  AS.  sedmestre.  See 
Seam.]  A  woman  whose  occupa- 
tion is  sewing ;  a  needlewoman. 

Seam'stress-7  (-J),  n.    The 

business  of  a  seamstress. 

Sea' mud' (se' miSd').  A  rich 
slimy  deposit  in  salt  marshes  and 
along  the  seashore,  sometimes 
used  as  a  manure ;  —  called  also 
sea  ooze. 

Seam'y  (sem'y),  a.     Having    Sea  Mouse  (.Aphrodite 
a  seam;   containing  seams,  or  aculeata). 

showing  them.    "  Many  a  seamy  scar."  Sums. 

Everything  has  its  fair,  as  well  as  its  seamy,  side.    Sir  W.  Scott, 

Sean  (sen),  n.    A  seine.    See  Seine.    [Prov.  Eng.'] 

il  S6'ance'  (si'aNs'),  n,  [r.,  fr.  L.  sedens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  seder e  to  sit.  See  Sit.]  A  session,  as  of  some 
public  body  ;  especially,  a  meeting  of  spiritualists  to  re- 
ceive spirit  communications,  so  called. 

Sea'  nee'dle  (se'  ne'd'l).    (Zodl.)  See  Garfish  (a). 

Sea'   net'tle  (se'  nSt't'l).     A  jellyfish,  or  medusa. 

Sean'na-Chie  (sSn'na-kl),  n.  [Gael.  seanachaidh,'\ 
A  bard  among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  who  pre- 
served and  repeated  the  traditions  of  the  tribes  ;  also,  a 
genealogist.  [Written  also  sert- 
nachy.']     [^Scot.'] 

Sea'  on'ion  (se'  iin'yfin). 
{Bot.)  The  officinal  squill.  See 
Squill. 

Sea'  ooze'  (se'  6oz').  Same 
as  Sea  mud.  Mortimer. 

Sea'  or'ange  (se'  5r'6nj). 
{Zodl.)  A  large  American  holo- 
thurian  (Lophothuria  Fabricii) 
having  a  bright  orange  convex 
body  covered  with  finely  granu- 
lated scales.  Its  expanded  tenta/- 
eles  are  bright  red. 

Sea'-orb'  (se'SrV),  n,  (Zodl.) 
A  globeflsh. 


Sea  Orange. 


(ZooU)  An  aquatic  carnivore 


Sea'  ot'ter  (se'  St'ter) 

{Enhydris    I  u- 
tris,  or  marina) 
found  in  the 
North   Pa- 
cific Ocean. 
Its  fur  is  highly 
valued,  espe- 
cially  by  the 
Chinese.    It  is 
allied  to  the  com- 
mon otter,  but  is  larger,  vrith 
feet  more  decidedly  webbed. 

Sea-otter'B  cabbage  (Bot.),  a  gigantic  kelp  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  (Nereocystis  Lutkeana),    See  Nereocystis. 


Sea  Peach. 


Sea'   owl' (se' oul').     (Zoo?.)  The  lumpfish. 

Sea'    pad'  (se'  pSd').     (Zodl,)  A  starfish. 

Sea'   par'rot  (se' pSr'rut).    (Zodl.)    The  puffin. 

Sea'  par'trldge  (se'  par'trTj).  (Zodl.)  The  gilthead 
{Crenilabrus  melops),  a  fish  of  the  British  coasts. 

Sea'  pass'  (se'  pas').  A  document  carried  by  neu- 
tral merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war,  to  show  their  na- 
tionality ;  a  sea  letter  or  passport.    See  Passport. 

Sea'  peach'  (se'  pech').     (Zodl.)  A  beautiful  Ameri- 
can ascidian   (Cynthia,   or  Halo- 
cynlhia,  pyri/ormis)    having    the 
size,  form,  velvety  surface,   and 
color  of  a  ripe  peach. 

Sea'  pear'  (se'  pSr').     (Zodl.) 
A  pedunculated   ascidian  of   the  ^i 
genus  Boltonia. 

Sea'-pen'  (se'pSn'),  n,    (Zodl.) 
A  pennatula. 

Sea'  perch'  (se'  perch').   (Zo-  _____ 

ol,)  (a)  The  European  bass  (Roc-     ^'HHIH^^^-!- 
cus,  or  Labrax,  lupus) ;  —  called    _^W2«MI^HB     3 
also  sea  dace,     (b)  The  cunner. 
(c)  The  sea  bass,    (d)  The  name  is 
applied  also  to  other  species  of  fishes, 

Sea'   pheas'ant  (fSz'ant).     (Zodl.)  The  pintail  duck. 

Sea'  pie'  (se'  pi').  (Zodl.)  The  oyster  catcher,  a 
limicoline  bird  of  the  genus  Hsematopus. 

Sea'  pie'.  A  dish  of  crust  or  pastry  and  meat  or  fish', 
etc.,  cooked  together  in  alternate  layers,  —  a  common 
food  of  sailors ;  as,  a  three-decker  sea  pie. 

Sea'plece'  (se'pes'),  n.  A  picture  representing  a  scene 
at  sea ;  a  marine  picture.  Addison. 

Sea'  pi'et  (se'  pJ'St),     (Zodl.)  See  1st  Sea  pie. 

Sea'  pig'  (se'  pig')-  (Zodl.)  (a)  A  porpoise  or  dol- 
phin,    (b)  A  dugong. 

Sea'    pl'geon  (se'  pTj'un).     The  common  guillemot. 

Sea'  pike/  (se'  pik').  (Zodl.)  (a)  The  garfish,  (b) 
A  large  serranoid  food  fish  (Cenlropomus  undecimalis) 
found  on  both  coasts  of  America ;  —  called  also  robalo. 
(e)  The  merluce. 

Sea'  pln'CUSh'lon  (se'  pTn'kdSsh'Un).  (Zodl,)  (a)  A 
sea  purse,     (b)  A  pentagonal  starfish. 

Sea'  pink'  (se'plnk').     (Bot.)  See  Thrift. 

Sea'  plov'er  (se'  pluv'er).    The  black-bellied  plover. 

Sea'  poach'er  (se'  poeh'er). ) ,  „.., ,  ™,^ ,    .^ 

Sea'  pok'er  (se'_pok'er).       |  ^^""^-^  ^«  ly^^«- 

Sea'  pool'(se' pool').    A  pool  of  salt  water.    Spenser, 

Sea'  pop'py  (se'  pSp'py).  (Bot,)  The  horn  poppy. 
See  under  Horn. 

Sea'  por'CU-plne  (se'  pSr'kii-pin).  (Zodl.)  Any  fish 
of  the  genus  Diodon,  and  allied  genera,  whose  body  is 
covered  with  spines.     See  Illust,  under  Diodon. 

Sea'  pork'  (se'  pork').  (Zodl.)  An  American  com- 
pound ascidian  (Amoroscium  stellaium)  which  forms 
large  whitish  masses  resembling  salt  pork. 

Sea'port'  (se'porf ),  n,  A  port  on  the  seashore,  or 
one  accessible  for  seagoing  vessels.  Also  used  adjec- 
tively ;  as,  a  seaport  town. 

Sea'poy  (se'poy),  n.    See  Sepot. 

Sea'  pud'dlng  (se'  pud'diug).  (Zodl.)  Any  large 
holothurian.     [Frov.  Eng.'] 

Sea'  purse'  (se'  pflrs').  (Zodl.)  The  homy  egg  case 
of  a  skate,  and  of  certain 


Sea  Purse.  A  'Egg  of 
Skate  {Raia)  \  B  Skate 
cut  open,  snowing  two 
nearl.v  mature  eggs  (aa) 
in  their  natural  position. 


Sea'  purslane  (se'  pGrs'- 
lan).     (Bot,)  See  imder  Ptms- 

LANE. 

Sea'  pye/  (se'  pi').  (Zodl,) 
See  1st  Sea  pie. 

Soa'  py'ot  (se'  pi'ut).  (Zo- 
ol,)  See  1st  Sea  pie. 

Sea'  quail'  (se'  kwal'). 

(Zodl. )  The  turnstoue. 

Sea'quake'  (se'kwak'),  n, 
A  quakmg  of  the  sea. 

Sear,  Sere  (ser),  a.     OE. 
seer,  AS.   sear   (assumed)    fr. 
se&rian  to  wither;  akin  to  D. 
zoor  dry,  LG.  soar,  OHG.  soren 
to  wither,  Gr.  aiieiv  to  parch, 
to  dry,  Skr.  fush  (for  sush)  to  dry,  to  wither,  Zend 
hush  to  dry.    V152.    Cf.  Austere,  Sorrel,  a.]    Dry  ; 
withered ;  no  longer  green ;  —  applied  to  leaves.  Milton. 
X  have  lived  long  enough  ;  my  way  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  tne  yellow  leaf.  "Shak. 

Sear,  v.  t,  [imp,  &p,  p.  Seared  (serd) ;  p,  pr,  &  vb. 
n.  Searing.]     [OE.  seeren,  AS.  searian.    See  Sear,  a.] 

1.  To  wither  ;  to  dry  up.  Shak. 

2.  To  bum  (the  surface  of)  to  dryness  and  hardness ; 
to  cauterize ;  to  expose  to  a  degree  of  heat  such  as 
changes  the  color  or  the  hardness  and  texture  of  the 
surface ;  to  scorch ;  to  make  callous ;  as,  to  sear  the  skin 
or  flesh.     Also  used  figuratively. 

I  'm  seared  with  burning  steel.  Rowe. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  amiable  divine  tried  to  give  salutary 

pain  to  that  seared  conscience.  Macaulay, 

The  discipline  of  war,  being  a  discipline  in  destruction  of 

life,  is  a  discipline  in  callousness.    Whatever  sympathies  exist 

are  seared,  H.  Sijencer. 

S^""  Sear  is  allied  to  scorch  in  signification ;  but  it  is 
applied  primarily  to  animal  flesh,  and  has  special  refer- 
ence to  the  effect  of  heat  in  making  the  surface  hard. 
Scorch  is  applied  to  flesh,  cloth,  or  any  other  substance, 
and  has  no  reference  to  the  effect  of  hardness. 

To  sear  np,  to  close  by  searing.  "  Cherish  veins  of 
good  humor,  and  sear  up  those  of  lU."      Sir  W,  Temple. 

Sear,  n.  [F.  serve  a  grasp,  pressing,  fr.  L.  sera.  See 
Sehry.]  The  catch  in  a  gunlock  by  which  the  hammer 
is  held  cocked  or  half  cocked. 

Sear  spring,  the  spring  which  causes  the  sear  to  catch 
in  the  notches  by  which  the  hammer  is  held. 

Sea'  rat'  (se'  rSf ).    1.  A  pirate.    [iJ.] 

2.  (Zodl,)  The  chimaera. 


SEASCAPE 

Sea'  ra'ven  (se'  ra'v'n).    (Zodl,)  (a)  An  American 
cottoid  fish  (Hemitripterus  Ameri- 
canus)  aUied  to  the  sculpms, 
found  on  the  northern  Atlan- 
tic coasts. 


Sea  Kaven  {Hemitripterus 
Aji^ricanus'), 

(b)  The  cormorant. 

Searce  (sers),  n.  [See  Sarse.]  A  fine  sieve.  [OJs.l 
Searce,  i;.  <.  To  sift ;  to  bolt.  [0J«.]  3fortimer. 
Sear'cer  (ser'ser),  n,  1.  One  who  sifts  or  bolts.  [Obs.] 
2.  A  searce,  or  sieve.     [Ois.]  Holland, 

Search  (serch),  v,  t.  \imp,&p.  p.  Searched  (sercht) ; 
p,  pr,  &  lib,  n.  Searching.]  [OE.  serchen,  cerchen, 
OF.  cerchier,  F.  chercher,  L.  circare  to  go  about,  fr.  L. 
circum,  circa,  around.  See  Circle.]  1.  To  look  over  or 
through,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  something ;  to  ex- 
amine ;  to  explore ;  as,  to  search  the  city.  "Search  the 
Scriptures."  John  v.  39. 

They  are  come  to  search  the  house.  Shak. 

Search  me,  O  God,  and  Icnow  my  heart.    Bs.  cxxxix.  23. 

2.  To  inquire  after  ;  to  look  for ;  to  seek. 

I  will  both  search  my  sheep,  and  seek  them  out.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  11. 
Enough  is  left  besides  to  search  and  know.        Milton, 

3.  To  examine  or  explore  by  feeling  with  an  instru- 
ment ;  to  probe ;  as,  to  search  a  wound. 

4.  To  examine ;  to  try ;  to  put  to  the  test. 

To  search  out,  to  seek  till  found ;  to  find  by  seeking ; 
as,  to  search  out  truth. 

Syn.  —  To  explore;  examine;  scrutinize;  seek;  in- 
vestigate ;  pry  into  ;  inquire. 

Search,  v.  i.  To  seek ;  to  look  for  something ;  to 
make  inquiry,  exploration,  or  examination  ;  to  hunt. 

Once  more  search  with  me.  Shak, 

It  sufficeth  that  they  have  once  with  care  sifted  the  matter, 
and  searched  into  all  the  particulars.  Locke. 

Search,  n,  [Cf.  OF.  cerche.  See  Search,  v.  <.]  The 
act  of  seeking  or  looking  for  something  ;  quest ;  inquiry ; 
pursuit  for  finding  something ;  examination. 

Thus  the  orb  he  roamed 
With  narrow  search,  and  with  inspection  deep 
Considered  every  creature.  Milton, 

Nor  did  my  search  of  liberty  begin 

Till  my  black  hairs  were  changed  upon  my  chin.  Dryden, 

Eight  of  search  (Mar.  Law),  the  right  of  the  lawfully 

commissioned  cruisers  of  belligerent  nations  to  examine 

and  search  private  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  for 

the  enemy's  property  or  for  articles  contraband  of  war. 

—  Search  warrant  (Law),  a  warrant  legally  issued,  au- 
thorizing an  examination  or  search  of  a  house,  or  other 
place,  for  goods  stolen,  secreted,  or  concealed. 

Syn. —  Scrutiny;  examination;  exploration;  investi* 
gation ;  research ;  inquiry ;  quest ;  pursuit. 

Search'a-hle  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  searched, 

Search'a-ble-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  searchable. 

Search'er  (-er),  n,  [Cf.  OF.  cercheor  inspector.] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  searches  or  examines ;  a  seeker ; 
an  inquirer ;  an  examiner ;  a  trier.  Specifically  :  (a) 
Formerly,  an  officer  in  London  appointed  to  examine  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report  the  cause  of  death.  Graunt, 
(b)  An  officer  of  the  customs  whose  business  it  is  to 
search  ships,  merchandise,  luggage,  etc.  (c)  An  inspector 
of  leather.  [Prov,  Eng,']  (S)  (Gun.)  An  instrument 
for  examining  the  bore  of  a  cannon,  to  detect  cavities. 
(e)  An  implement  for  sampling  butter;  a  butter  trier. 
(/)  (Med.)  An  instrument  for  feeling  after  calculi  in 
the  bladder,  etc. 

Search'lng,  a.  Exploring  thoroughly ;  scrutinizing ; 
penetrating ;  trying ;  as,  a  searching  discourse  ;  a  search- 
ing e^ye.    "Piercing,  ^earcAinjr,  biting,  cold."    Dickens. 

—  Search'lng-ly,  adv,  —  Search'lng-ness,  n. 
Search'Iess,  a.    Impossible  to  be  searched ;  inscruta- 
ble ;  impenetrable. 

Sear'clOth'  (ser'klBth' ;  115),  n.   Cerecloth.  Mortimer, 

Sear'cloth',  v,  t.    To  cover,  as  a  sore,  with  cerecloth. 

Seared  (serd),  a.  Scorched  ;  cauterized  ;  hence,  fig- 
uratively, insensible  ;  not  susceptible  to  moral  influences. 
A  seared  conscience  and  a  remorseless  heart.    Macaulay. 

Sear'ed-ness  (ser'gd-nSs),  n.  The  state  of  being 
seared  or  callous  ;  insensibility.  Bp.  Hall. 

Sea'  reed'  (se'  red').  (Bot.)  The  sea-sand  reed.  See 
under  Reed. 

Sea'  risk'  (se'  risk').  Risk  of  injury,  destruction,  or 
loss  by  the  sea,  or  while  at  sea. 

Sea'  rob'ber  (se'  rob'ber).    A  pirate  ;  a  sea  rover. 

Sea'  rob'ln  (se'  robTn).  See  imder  Robin,  and  Illus- 
tration in  Appendix. 

Sea'  rock'et  (se'  rSk'gt).    {Bot.)  See  under  Rocket. 

Sea'  room'  (se'  room').  (Naut.)  Room  or  space  at 
sea  for  a  vessel  to  maneuver,  drive,  or  scud,  without  peril 
of  running  ashore  or  aground.  Totten. 

Sea'  rOT'er  (se'  rov'er).  One  that  cruises  or  roves 
the  sea  for  plunder ;  a  sea  robber ;  a  pirate ;  also,  a 
piratical  vessel. 

Sea'— rov'ing,  a.     Cruising  at  random  on  the  ocean. 

Sea'  salm'on  (se'  sSm'un).  (Zodl.)  (a)  A  young  pol- 
lock.   (6)  The  spotted  squeteague.    (c)  See  Sea  bass  (b). 

Sea'  salt'  (se'  salt').  Common  salt,  obtained  from 
sea  water  by  evaporation. 

Sea'  sand'pi'per  (se'  sand'pi'per).  (Zodl,)  The  puiy 
ple  sandpiper. 

Sea'  sand'wort'  (-wfirf ).   (Boi,)  See  Sea  chickweed. 

Sea'  sau'rl-an  (se'  sa'ri-an).  (Zodl.)  Any  marine 
saurian ;  esp.  (Paleon.),  the  large  extinct  species  of  Mosa- 
saurus.  Ichthyosaurus,  Plesiosaurus,  and  related  genera. 

Sea'scape  (se'skap),  n.  [Cf.  Landscape.]  A  picture 
representing  a  scene  at  sea.     [Jocose]  Thackeray. 


ale,  senate,   care,  ■am,   arm,   ask,  final,   g,ll ;    eve,   event,   6nd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,   Obey,   orb,   6dd  j 


SEA  SCORPION 


Sea'  scor'pl-on  (se' skSr'pi-iin).  {Zoiil.)  (a)  A  Eu- 
ropean sculpin  {Cottus  scorpius)  having  the  head  armed 
with  short  spines,     (ft)  The  scorpene. 

Sea'  SCnri'  (se'skurf).  (2odl.)  Any  bryozoan  which 
forms  rounded  or 

irregular    patches  ^^9^^f,^^^^fi, 
of  coral  on  stones, 
seaweeds,  etc. 

Sea'    ser'pent 

(se'    ser'pent). 

1.  {Zo'ol.)  Any 
marine  snake.  See 
Sea  snake. 

2.  {Zoijl.)  A 
large  marine  ani-  Sea  Scurf  {Hipiwthoa  h>/alina).  A  En- 
mal  of  unknown  t'^e  Colony  ;  B  Some  of  the  Cells 
nature,    often    re-     more  enlarged. 

ported  to  have  been  seen  at  sea,  but  never  yet  captured. 

t^^Many  accounts  of  sea  serpents  are  imaginary  or 
fictitious ;  others  are  greatly  exaggerated  and  distorted  by 
incompetent  observers ;  but  a  number  have  been  given  by 
competent  and  trustworthy  persons,  which  indicate  that 
several  diverse  animals  have  been  called  sea  serpents. 
Among  these  are,  apparently,  several  large  snakelike 
fishes,  as  the  oar  fish,  or  ribbon  fish  (Regalecus),  and  huge 
conger  eels.  Other  accounts  probably  refer  to  the  giant 
squids  (.Architeutkis).  Some  of  the  best  accounts  seem 
to  describe  a  marine  saurian,  like  the  fossil  Mosasauri, 
which  were  large  serpentlike  creatures  with  paddles. 

Sea'shell'  (se'shSl'),  n.  (ZoSl.)  The  shell  of  any  ma- 
rine moUusk. 

Sea'shore'  (se'shor'),  n.  1.  The  coast  of  the  sea ; 
the  land  that  lies  adjacent  to  the  sea  or  ocean. 

2.  (Law)  All  the  ground  between  the  ordinary  high- 
water  and  low-water  marks.  Parsons. 

Sea'slck'  (se'sTk'),  a.    Affected  with  seasickness. 

Sea'Slck'ness,  n.  The  peculiar  sickness,  character- 
ized by  nausea  and  prostration,  which  is  caused  by  the 
pitching  or  rolling  of  a  vessel. 

Sea'slde'  (se'sid'),  n.  The  land  bordering  on,  or  adja- 
cent to,  the  sea ;  the  seashore.    Also  used  adjectively. 

Sea'  Slat'er  (se'  slafer).  (Zo'dl.)  Any  isopod  crus- 
tacean of  the  genus  Ligia. 

Sea'  slug'  (se'  sliSg').  {Zodl.)  (o)  A  holothurian. 
(6)  A  nudibranch  moUusk. 

Sea'  snail'  (se'snSl').  {Zool.)  (a)  A  small  fish  of 
the  genus  Liparis,  having  a  ventral  sucker.  It  lives 
among  stones  and  seaweeds.  (6)  Any  small  creeping 
marine  gastropod,  as  the  species  of  Littorina,  Natica,  etc. 

Sea'  snake'  (se'  snak').  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  many 
species  of  venomous 
aquatic  snakes  of  the 
family  Hydrophidx, 
having  a  fiattened  tail 
and  living  entirely  in  the 
sea,  especially  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  In- 
dian and  Pacific  Oceans. 
They  feed  upon  fishes, 
and  are  mostly  of  mod- 
erate size,  but  some 
species  become  eight  or 
ten  feet  long  and  four 
inches  broad. 

Sea'   snipe'   (se' 

snip').  (Zool.)  (a)  A 
sandpiper,  as  the  knot  and  dunlin.  (6)  The  beUows  fish. 
Sea'son  (se'z'n),  n.  [OE.  sesoun,  V.  saison,  properly, 
the  sowing  time,  fr.  L.  satio  a  sowing,  a  planting,  fr.  se- 
vere, Saturn,  to  sow,  plant;  akin  to  B.  sow,  v.,  to  scat- 
ter, as  seed.]  1.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  year,  marked 
by  alterations  in  the  length  of  day  and  night,  or  by  dis- 
tinct conditions  of  temperature,  moisture,  etc.,  caused 
mainly  by  the  relative  position  of  the  earth  with  respect 
to  the  sun.  In  the  north  temperate  zone,  four  seasons, 
namely,  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  are  gener- 
ally recognized.  Some  parts  of  the  world  have  three 
seasons,  —  the  dry,  the  rainy,  and  the  cold ;  other  parts 
have  but  two,  —  the  dry  and  the  rainy. 

The  several  seasons  of  the  year  in  their  beauty.    Addison. 

2.  Hence,  a  period  of  time,  especially  as  regards  its 
fitness  for  anything  contemplated  or  done  ;  a  suitable  or 
convenient  time ;  proper  conjuncture ;  as,  the  season  for 
planting ;  the  season  for  rest. 

The  season,  prime  for  sweetest  seents  and  airs.     Milton. 

3.  A  period  of  time  not  very  long  ;  a  while  ;  a  time. 
Thou  Shalt  be  blind,  not  seeing  the  sun  for  a  season. 

Acts  xiii.  11. 
4  That  which  gives  relish ;  seasoning.     [Ofti.] 

You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep.  Shak. 

In  season,  in  good  time,  or  sufficiently  early  for  the 
purpose.  —  Out  of  season,  beyond  or  out  of  the  proper 
lime,  or  the  usual  or  appointed  time. 

Sea'son,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Seasoned  (-z'nd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Seasoning.]  1.  To  render  suitable  or  appro- 
priate ;  to  prepare ;  to  fit. 

Be  is  fit  ani-season£d  for  his  passage.  Shale. 

2.  To  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or  habit ;  to  habituate ; 
to  accustom ;  to  inure ;  to  ripen  ;  to  mature ;  as,  to  sea- 
son one  to  a  climate. 

3.  Hence,  to  prepare  by  drying  or  hardening,  or  re- 
moval of  natural  juices ;  as,  to  season  timber. 

4.  To  fit  for  taste  ;  to  render  palatable  ;  to  give  zest 
or  relish  to  ;  to  spice ;  as,  to  season  food. 

6.  Hence,  to  fit  for  enjoyment;  to  render  agreeable. 
You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours.      Drytlen. 
The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  season  conversation.    Tillotson. 

6.  To  qualify  by  admixture ;  to  moderate  ;  to  temper. 
"  When  mercy  seasons  justice."  Shak. 

7.  To  imbue  ;  to  tinge  or  taint.  "  Who  by  his  tutor 
being  seasoned  with  the  love  of  the  truth."  Fuller. 

Season  their  younger  years  with  prudent  and  pious  principles. 

Jer.  7'aj/for. 

8.  To  copulate  with ;  to  impregnate.     [iJ.]     Holland. 
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Yellow-Bellied  Sea  Snake 
(Pelamys  bicolor). 


Sea'son  (se'z'n),  v.  i.  1.  To  become  mature ;  to  grow 
fit  for  use ;  to  become  adapted  to  a  climate. 

2.  To  become  dry  and  hard,  by  the  escape  of  the  nat- 
ural juices,  or  by  being  penetrated  with  other  substance  ; 
as,  timber  seasons  in  the  sim. 

3.  To  give  token ;  to  savoi;.     [Obs.']  Beau.  &  Fl. 
Sea'SOn-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    iSCcurring  in  good  time,  in 

due  season,  or  in  proper  time  for  the  purpose ;  suita- 
ble to  the  season ;  opportune ;  timely ;  as,  a  seasonable 
supply  of  rain. 
Mercy  is  seasonable  in  the  time  of  affliction.    Eccius.  xxxv.  20. 

—  Sea'son-a-ble-ness,  n.  — Sea'son-a-bly,  adv. 

Sea'son-age  (-aj),  n.     A  seasoning.     [06^.]      South. 

Sea'son-al  (-a\),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  seasons. 

Seasonal  dimorphism  (Zoo?.),  the  condition  of  having  two 
distinct  varieties  wliich  appear  at  different  seasons,  as 
certain  species  of  butterflies  in  which  the  spring  brood 
differs  from  the  summer  or  autumnal  brood. 

Sea'son-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sea- 
sons, or  gives  a  relish ;  a  seasoning. 

Sea'son-lng,  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  by  which  any- 
thing is  seasoned. 

2.  That  which  is  added  to  any  species  of  food,  to  give 
it  a  higher  relish,  as  salt,  spices,  etc. ;  a  condiment. 

3.  Hence,  something  added  to  enhance  enjoyment  or 
relieve  dullness ;  as,  wit  is  the  seasoning  of  conversation. 
"  Political  speculations  are  of  so  dry  and  austere  a  nature,  that 
they  will  not  go  down  with  the  public  without  frequent  season^ 
ings.  Addison. 

Seasoning  tub  (Bakery),  a  trough  in  which  dough  is  set 
to  rise.  Knight. 

Sea'SOn-leSS,  a.     Without  succession  of  the  seasons. 

Sea'  spi'der  (se'  spi'der).  (Zool.)  (a)  Any  maioid 
crab  ;  a  spider  crab.  See  Maioid,  and  Spider  crab,  un- 
der Spider,     (ft)  Any  pycnogonid. 

Sea'  S^iulrt'  (se'  skwert').  (Zool.)  An  ascidian.  See 
Illust.  under  Tunicata. 

Sea'  Star'  (star').     (Zool.)  A  starfish,  or  brittle  star. 

Sea'  sur'geon  (se'  sfir'jiin).      (Zool.)  A  surgeon  fish. 

Sea'  swallow  (se'  swol'16).  1.  (Zool.)  (a)  The 
common  tern.     (6)  The  storm  petrel,     (c)  The  gannet. 

2.  (Her.)  See  Cornish  chough,  under  Chough. 

Seat  (set),  re.  [OE.  sefe,  Icel.  sseti ;  akin  to  Sw.  sate, 
Dan.  ssede,  MH6.  seize,  AS.  set,  sell,  and  E.  sit.  y/ldi. 
See  Sit,  and  cf.  Settle,  ra.]  1.  The  place  or  thing  upon 
which  one  sits ;  hence,  anything  made  to  be  sat  in  or 
upon,  as  a  chair,  bench,  stool,  saddle,  or  the  like. 

And  Jesus  ,  .  .  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money  changers, 
and  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves.  Matt.  xxi.  12. 

2.  The  place  occupied  by  anything,  or  where  any  per- 
son or  thmg  is  situated,  resides,  or  abides ;  a  site ;  an 
abode,  a  station;  a  post;  a  situation. 

Where  thou  dwellest,  even  where  Satan's  seat  is.   Hev.  li.  13. 
He  that  builds  a  fair  house  upon  an  ill  seat  committeth  him- 
self to  prison.  Bacon. 
A  seat  of  plenty,  content,  and  tranquillity,    Macaulay. 

3.  That  part  of  a  thing  on  which  a  person  sits ;  as,  the 
seat  of  a  chair  or  saddle ;  the  seat  of  a  pair  of  pantaloons. 

4.  A  sitting ;  a  right  to  sit ;  regular  or  appropriate 
place  of  sitting ;  as,  a  seat  in  a  church ;  a  seat  for  the 
season  in  the  opera  house. 

5.  Posture,  or  way  of  sitting,  on  horseback. 

She  had  so  good  a  seat  and  hand  she  might  be  trusted  with 
any  mount.  G.  Eliot. 

6.  (Mach.)  A  part  or  surface  on  which  another  part 
or  surface  rests ;  as,  a  valve  seat. 

Seat  worm  (Zool.),  thepinworm. 

Seat,  V,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Seated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Seatins.]  1.  To  place  on  a  seat ;  to  cause  to  sit  down  ; 
as,  to  seat  one's  self. 

The  guests  were  no  sooner  seated  but  they  entered  into  a 
warm  debate.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  cause  to  occupy  a  post,  site,  situation,  or  the 
like ;  to  station  ;  to  establish ;  to  fix ;  to  settle. 

Thus  high  ...  is  King  Richard  seated.  Shak. 

They  had  seated  themselves  in  New  Guiana.    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  To  assign  a  seat  to,  or  the  seats  of ;  to  give  a  sitting 
to ;  as,  to  seat  a  church,  or  persons  in  a  church. 

4.  To  fix ;  to  set  firm. 

From  their  foundations,  loosening  to  and  fro. 

They  plucked  the  seated  hills.  ■  Milton. 

5.  50  settle  ;  to  plant  with  inhabitants ;  as,  to  seat  a 
country.     [Ofts.]  W.  Stith. 

6.  To  put  a  seat  or  bottom  in  ;  as,  to  seat  a  chair. 
Seat,  V.  i.  ^  To  rest ;  to  lie  down.     [Obs."]        Spenser. 
Sea'  tang'  (se'  tang').      (Bot.)  A  kind  of  seaweed; 

tang ;  tangle. 

y  To  their  nests  of  sedge  and  sea  tang.    Longfellow. 

Sea'  tOTm'  (se'  term').  A  term  used  specifically  by 
seamen ;  a  nautical  word  or  phrase. 

Sea'  thief  (se'  thef).    A  pirate.  Drayton. 

Sea'  thongs'  (se'  thSngz' ;  115).  (Bot.)  A  kind  of 
blackish  seaweed  (Himanthalia  lorea)  found  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  It  has  a  thonglike 
forking  process  rising  from  a  top-shaped  base. 

Seat'lng  (set'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  providing  with  a 
seat  or  seats ;  as,  the  seating  of  an  audience. 

2.  The  act  of  making  seats ;  also,  the  material  for 
making  seats  ;  as,  cane  seating. 

Sea'  titling  (.se'  tTt'lTng).    (Zool.)  The  rock  pipit. 

Seatless  (set'lSs),  a.     Having  no  seat. 

Sea'  toad'  (se'  tod').  (Zool.)  (a)  A  sculpin.  (6)  A 
toadfish.     (c)  The  angler. 

Sea'  trout'  (se'  trout').  (Zool.)  (a)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  true  tronts  which  descend  rivers  and  en- 
ter the  sea  after  spawning,  as  the  European  bull  trout 
and  salmon  trout,  and  the  eastern  American  spotted 
trout.  (6)  The  common  squetengue,  and  the  spotted 
squeteague.  (c)  A  California  fish  of  the  family  Chiridm, 
especially  Hexagrammus  decagrnmmus  ;  —  called  also 
spotted  rock  trout.    See  Hock  trout,  under  Rock,    (d)  A 
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California  sciasnoid  fish  (Cynoscion  noftih's) ;— called 
also  white  sea  bass.  ' 

Sea'  trum'pet  (se'  trfim'pSt).  1.  (Bot.)  A  great 
blackish  seaweed  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  having  a  hollow 
and  expanding  stem  and  a  pinnate  frond,  sometimes 
twenty  feet  long. 

2.  (Zool.)  Ally  large  marine  univalve  shell  of  the 
genus  Triton.     See  Tkiton. 

Sea'  turn'  (se'  tfirn').  A  breeze,  gale,  or  mist  from 
the  sea.  Ham.  Nav.  Bncyc. 

Sea'  tur'tle  (se'  tfir't'l).  (Zool.)  (a)  Any  one  of 
several  very  large  species  of  chelonians  having  the  feet 
converted  into  paddles,  as  the  green  turtle,  hawkbill, 
loggerhead,  and  leatherback.  They  inhabit  aU  warm 
seas,     (ft)  The  sea  pigeon,  or  guillemot. 

Sea'  U'nl-COm  (u'ni-k6rn).     (Zool.)  The  narwhal. 

Sea'  ur'Ohin  (se'  flr'chin).  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of 
echinoderms 
of  the  order 
Echinoidea. 

When  living 
they  are  cov- 
ered  with 
m  o  V  a  b  1  e  1 
spines  which 
are  often  long 
and  sharp. 

Seave  (sev), 

n.     [Cf.  Dan. 

siv,   Sw.   siif, 

Icel.  sef.'\    A 

rush.     \_Prov.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 

Seav'y,  a.     Overgrown  with  rushes.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 
Sea'  wall'  (se'  wal').     [AS.  sseweall.']     A  wall,  or 

embankment,  to  resist  encroachments  of  the  sea. 
Sea'-walled'    (ee'wald'),  a.     Surrounded,   bounded, 

or  protected  by  the  sea,  as  if  by  a  wall.  Shak. 

Sea'wan  (se'wan), )  n.    The  name  used  by  the  Al- 
Sea'want  (-want), )      gonquin  Indians  for  the  shell 

beads  which  passed  among  the  Indians  as  money. 
11^°'  Seawan  was  of  two  kinds  :  wampum.,  white,  and 

suckanhock,  black  or  purple,  —  the  former  having  half 

the  value  of  the  latter.    Many  writers,  however,  use  the 

terms  seawan  and  wampum  indiscriminately.       Bartlett. 

Sea'  wand'  (se'  wond').    (Bot.)  See  Sea  girdles. 
Sea'ward  (se'werd),  a.    Directed  or  situated  toward 
the  sea.  Donne. 


Green  Sea  Urchin  {Strongylocentrotvs 
Drobachiensis).    (^) 


Two  still  clouds  .  . 
frosted  fleece. 


,  sparkled  on  their  seawarrf  edges  like  a 
O.  TT.  Cable. 


Sea'ward,  adv.    Toward  the  sea.  Drayton. 

Sea'ware'  (se'wSr'),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  sxwar  seaweed.] 
(Bot.)  Seaweed;  esp.,  coarse  seaweed.  See  Wake,  and 
Sea  oigdles. 

Sea'weed'  (se'wed'),  n.  1.  Popularly,  any  plant  or 
plants  growing  in  the  sea. 

2  (Bot.)  Any  marine  plant  of  the  class  Algse,  as  kelp, 
dulse,  Eucus,  Ulva,  etc. 

Sea'  whip'  (se'  hwlp').  (Zool.)  A  gorgonian  hav- 
ing a  simple  stem. 

Sea'  wld'geon  (se'  wij'un).  (Zool.)  (a)  The  scaup 
duck.     (6)  The  pintaU  duck. 

Sea'Wife'  (se'wif),  n.  ;  pi.  Sea  WIVES  (-wlvz').  (Zool.) 
A  European  wrasse  (Labrus  vetula). 

Sea'  willow  (se'  wTl'16).  (Zo'61.)  A  gorgonian 
coral  with  long  fiexible  branches. 

Sea'  wing'  (wing').    (Zodl.)  A  wing  shell  (Avicula). 

Sea'  With'Wind' (se' wTth'wind').  (Bot.)  k'kmi.ot 
bindweed  (Convolvulus  Soldanella)  growing  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Europe. 

Sea'  wolf'  (se'  w681f').  (Zool.)  (a)  The  woU  fish.  (6) 
The  European  sea  perch,  (c)  The  sea  elephant,  (d)  A 
sea  lion. 

Sea'  wood'COCk'  (se' wdod'kBk').  (Zool.)  The  bar- 
tailed  godwit. 

Sea'  wood'  louse'  (Ions').    (Zool.)  A  sea  slater. 

Sea'  WOrm'WOOd'  (se'  wOrm'wood').  (Bot.)  A  Eu- 
ropean species  of  wormwood  (Artemisia  maritima)  grow- 
ing by  the  sea. 

Sea'wor'thl-ness  (se'wQr'thT-nSs),  n.  The  state  or 
quality  of  being  seaworthy,  or  able  to  resist  the  ordinary 
violence  of  wind  and  weather.  Kent, 

Sea'wor'thy  (-thy),  a.  Eit  for  a  voyage ;  worthy  of 
being  trusted  to  transport  a  cargo  with  safety  ;  as,  a  sea- 
worthy ship. 

Sea'  wrack'  (ee'  rSk').    (Bot.)  See  Wkack. 

Se-ba'ceous  (se-bil'shus),  o.  [NL.  sebaceus,  from  L. 
sebum  tallow,  grease.]  (Physiol.)  Pertaining  to,  or  se- 
creting, fat ;  composed  of  fat ;  having  the  appearance  of 
fat ;  as,  the  sebaceous  secretions  of  some  plants,  or  the 
sebaceous  humor  of  animals. 

Sebaceous  cyst  (Med.),  a  cyst  formed  by  distention  of  a 
sebaceous  gland,  due  to  obstruction  of  its  excretory  duct. 
—  SebaceooB  glands  (,-li)n/.),  small  subcutaneous  gl.inds, 
usually  connected  with  hair  follicles.  They  secrete  an 
oily  semifluid  matter,  composed  in  great  part  of  fat, 
which  softens  and  lubricates  the  hair  and  skin. 

Se-bac'ic  (sf-bSs'ik),  a.  [L.  sebum  tallow :  cf.  Fo 
sebacique.2  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  fat;  derived 
from,  or  resembling,  fat;  specifically,  designating  an 
acid  (formerly  called  also  sebic,  and  pyroleic,  acid),  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  or  saponification  of  certain  oils 
(.as  castor  oil)  as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

Se'bat  (se'bSt)_,  n.  [Heb.  shfbdt.']  The  eleventh 
month  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  year,  approximately  cor- 
responding with  February.  W.  Smith  (Bibl.  l)ict.). 

Se'bate  (se'bi^t),  «.     (Chem.)  A  oait  of  sebncic  acid. 

Se-bes'ten  (sf-bBs'tSn),  «.  [Ar.  sebeslan  the  tree; 
cf.  Sp.  sebesten.']  (Bot.)  The  nnicilaginous  drupaceous 
fruit  of  two  East  Indian  trees  (Cordia  My.ra,  and  C.  lati- 
folia),  sometimes  used  medicinally  in  pectoral  diseases. 

tS^  In  the  West  Indies  the  name  is  given  to  the  aim 
ilar  fruit  of  Cnnlia  Sebestana. 
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Se'blc  (se'blk),  a.    See  Sebacic.     [06«.] 

Se-blf'er-OUS  (se-bif er-Qs),  a.  [L.  sebum  tallow  + 
-/erous.']     1.  {Bot.)  Producing  vegetable  tallow. 

2.  {Physiol. )  Pi*oducing  fat ;  sebaceous ;  as,  the  se- 
bif  erous,  or  sebaceous,  glands. 

Se-bip'a-rous  (se-bip'a-rfis),  a.  [L.  sebum  tallow  -j- 
parere  to  bring  forth.]   (Physiol.)  Sameas  SEBiPEEons. 

II  Seb'or-rhe'a  (sSiySr-re'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  sebum 
tallow  +  6r.  peij/to  flow.]  (Med.)  A  morbidly  increased 
discharge  of  sebaceous  matter  upon  the  skin ;  stearrhea. 

II  Se-ca'le  (se-ka'le),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  grain.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  cereal  grasses  including  rye. 

Se'can-cy  (se'kau-sj?),  re.  [See  Secant.]  A  cut- 
ting ;  an  intersection ;  as,  the  point  of  secaney  of  one 
line  by  another.     [J?.]        Davies  &  Peck  (Math.  Did.). 

Se'cant  (se^kSnt),  a.  [L.  secans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  se- 
cure to  out.  See  Section.]  Cutting ;  dividing  into  two 
parts ;  as,  a  secant  line. 

Se'cant,  n.  [Gi.F.  secanie.  See  Secant,  a.]  1.  (Geom.) 
A  line  that  cuts  another  ;  especially,  a  straight  line  cut- 
ting a  curve  in  two  or  more  points. 

2.  (Trig.)  A  right  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  a 
circle  through  one  end  of  a  circular  arc,  and  temuDated 
by  a  tangent  drawn  from  the  other  end  ;  the  number  ex- 
pressing the  ratio  of  this  line  to  the  radius  of  the  circle. 
See  Trigonometrical  function,  under  Function. 

(I  Sec'CO  (sak'kS),  a.     [It.]     Dry. 

Seoco  painting,  or  Fainting  In  secco,  painting  on  dry 
plaster,  as  distinguished  txomfi-esco  painting,  which  is  on 
wet  or  fresh  plaster. 

Se-cede'  (se-sed'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Seceded  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Secedinq.]  [L.  secedere,  secessum ;  pref. 
se-  aside  +  cedere  to  go,  move.  See  Cede.]  To  withdraw 
from  fellowship,  communion,  or  association :  to  separate 
one's  sell  by  a  solemn  act ;  to  draw  off ;  to  retire ;  es- 
pecially, to  withdraw  from  a  political  or  religious  body. 

Se-ced'er  (se-sed'er),  n.     1.  One  who  secedes. 

2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  numerous  body  of  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland  who  seceded  from  the  communion  of 
the  Established  Church,  about  the  year  1733,  and  formed 
the  Secession  Church,  so  called. 

Se-cern'  (s6-sem'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Secebned 
(-sernd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Seoeknino.]  [t.  secernere. 
See  Seceete.]    1.  To  separate  ;  to  distinguish. 

Averroes  secerns  a  sense  of  titillation,  and  a  sense  of  hunger 
and  thirst.  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 

2.  (Physiol.)  To  secrete;  as,  mucus  secerned  in  the 
nose.  Arbuthnot. 

Se-cem'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  secemens,  p.  pr.]  (Physiol.) 
Secreting  ;  secretory. 

Se-cem'ent,  re.     1.  That  which  promotes  secretion. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  vessel  in,  or  by  means  of,  which  the 
process  of  secretion  takes  place ;  a  secreting  vessel. 

Se-cem'ment  (-ment),  n.  (Physiol.)  The  act  or 
process  of  secreting. 

So-cess'  (se-s5s'),  re.  [L.  secessvs.  See  Secede.]  Re- 
tirement ;  retreat ;  secession.     [OJs.]         Dr.  H.  More. 

Se-ces'slon  (se-sSsh'iin),  re.  [L.  secessio :  cf.  F.  se- 
cession. See  Secede.]  1.  The  act  of  seceding ;  separa- 
tion from  fellowship  or  association  with  others,  as  in  a 
religious  or  political  organization ;  vrithdrawal. 

2.  (U.S.  Hist.)  The  withdrawal  of  a  State  from  the 
national  Union. 

Secession  Chnrcli  (in  Scotland).    See  Seoedeb. 

Se-ces'slon-ism  (-Iz'm),  re.  The  doctrine  or  policy  of 
Becession  ;  the  tenets  of  secessionists. 

Se-ces'sion-lst,  re.     1.  One  who  upholds  secession. 

2.  (U.  S.  Hist.)  One  who  holds  to  the  belief  that  a 
State  has  the  right  to  separate  from  the  Union  at  its  wUl. 

Seche  (sech),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  seek.     [06«.]       Chaucer. 

Se'cbl-um  (se'kT-fim),  re.  [NL. :  cf.  F.  sichion;  per- 
haps formed  fr.  Gr.  a-Uvos  cucumber.]  (Bot.)  The  edible 
fruit  of  a  West  Indian  plant  (Sechium  edule)  of  the 
Gourd  family.  It  is  soft,  pear-shaped,  and  about  four 
inches  long,  and  contains  a  single  large  seed.  The  root 
of  the  plant  resembles  a  yam,  and  is  used  for  food. 

Seek  (sSk),  a.  [F.  sec,  properly,  dry,  L.  siccus.l 
Barren  ;  unprofitable.    See  Bent  seek,  under  Rent. 

Seck'el  (sek"l),  re.  (Bot.)  A  small  reddish  brown 
sweet  and  juicy  pear.  It  originated  on  a  farm  near 
Philadelphia,  afterwards  owned  by  a  Mr.  Seckel. 

Se'cle  (se'k'l),  re.  [L.  saeculum :  cf.  F.  siicle.  See 
Seculab.]     a  century.     [Obs.'\  Hammond. 

Se-clude'  (se-klud'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Secluded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Secluding.]  [L.  secludere,  seclusum  ; 
pref.  se-  aside  -\-  claudere  to  shut.     See  Close,  v.  <.] 

1.  To  shut  up  apart  from  others ;  to  withdraw  into,  or 
place  in,  solitude ;  to  separate  from  society  or  intercourse 
with  others. 

Let  Eastern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  heaven 
Seclude  their  bosom  slaves.  Thomson. 

2.  To  shut  or  keep  out ;  to  exclude.  [Obs.2  Evelyn. 
—  Se-clud'ed-ly,  adv.  —  Se-clud'ed-ness,  re. 

Se-clu'slon  (se-klu'zhun),  re.  [See  Seclude.]  The 
act  of  secluding,  or  the  state  of  being  secluded ;  separa- 
tion from  society  or  connection ;  a  withdrawing ;  privacy ; 
as,  to  live  in  seclusion. 

O  blest  seclusion  from  a  jarring  world,  which  he,  thus  occu- 
pied, enjoys  1  Cowper. 

Syn.  —  Solitude ;  separation ;  withdrawment ;  retire- 
ment ;  privacy.    See  Solitudb. 

Se-clu'sive  (-slv),  a.  Tending  to  seclude ;  keeping 
in  seclusion ;  secluding  ;  sequestering. 

Sec'ond  (sSk'iind),  a.  [F.,  fr.  £.  secundus  second, 
properly,  following,  fr.  sequi  to  follow.  See  Sue  to  fol- 
low, and  cf.  Secund.]  1.  Immediately  following  the 
first ;  next  to  the  first  in  order  of  place  or  time  ;  hence, 
occurring  again ;  another  ;  other. 

And  he  slept  and  dreamed  the  second  time.    Gen.  xU.  o. 

_2.  Next  to  the  first  in  value,  power,  excellence,  dig- 
nity, or  rank ;  secondary ;  subordinate ;  inferior. 

May  the  day  when  we  become  the  second  people  upon  earth 
•  .  .  be  the  day  of  our  utter  extirpation.  Landor. 
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3.  Being  of  the  same  kind  as  another  that  has  pre- 
ceded ;  another,  like  a  prototype  ;  as,  a  second  Cato  ;  a 
second  Troy ;  a  second  deluge. 

A  Daniel,  still  say  I,  a  second  Daniel  I  Shak. 

Second  Adventist.  See  Adventist.  —  Second  consin,  the 
child  of  a  cousin.  —  Second-cut  file.  See  under  File.  — 
Second  distance  {Art),  that  part  of  a  picture  between  the 
foreground  and  the  background ;  —  called  also  middle 
ground,  or  middle  distance.  [R.}  —  Second  estate  (Eng.), 
the  House  of  Peers.  —  Second  girl,  a  female  house-servant 
who  does  the  lighter  work,  as  chamber  work  or  waiting 
on  table.  —  Second  intention.  See  under  Intention.  — 
Second  story.  Second  floor,  in  America,  the  second  range  of 
rooms  from  the  street  level.  This,  in  England,  is  caUed 
the  first  floor,  the  one  beneath  being  the  ground  floor. 
—  Second  thought  or  thoughts,  consideration  of  a  matter 
following  a  first  impulse  or  impression ;  reconsideration. 

On  second  ttioxights,  gentlemen,  I  don't  wish  you  had  known 
him.  Dickens. 

Sec'ond  (sSk'iind),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
follows,  or  comes  after  ;  one  next  and  inferior  in  place, 
time,  rank,  importance,  excellence,  or  power. 

Man 
An  angel's  second,  nor  his  second  long.  Young. 

2.  One  who  follows  or  attends  another  for  his  support 
and  aid ;  a  backer ;  an  assistant ;  specifically,  one  who 
acts  as  another's  aid  in  a  duel. 

Being  sure  enough  of  seconds  after  the  first  onset. 

SirH.  Wotton. 

3.  Aid  ;  assistance  ;  help.     [Obs.J 

Give  second,  and  my  love 
Is  everlasting  thine.  J.  Fletcher. 

4.  pi.  An  article  of  merchandise  of  a  grade  inferior 
to  the  best ;  esp. ,  a  coarse  or  inferior  kind  of  flour. 

5.  [F.  seconde.  See  Second,  a.]  The  sixtieth  part  of 
a  minute  of  time  or  of  a  minute  of  space,  that  is,  the 
second  regular  subdivision  of  the  hour  or  the  degree  ;  as, 
sound  moves  about  1,140  English  feet  in  a  second  ;  five 
minutes  and  ten  seconds  north  of  this  place. 

6.  In  the  duodecimal  system  of  mensuration,  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch  or  prime  ;  a  line.  See  Inch,  and 
Prime,  re.,  8. 

7.  (3Ius. )  (a)  The  interval  between  any  tone  and  the 
tone  which  is  represented  on  the  degree  of  the  staff  next 
above  it.  (b)  The  second  part  in  a  concerted  piece ;  — 
often  popularly  applied  to  the  alto. 

Second  hand,  the  hand  which  marks  the  seconds  on  the 
dial  of  a  watch  or  a  clock. 

Sec'ond,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Seconded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Seconding.]  [Cf.  F.  seconder,  L.  secundare,  from  se- 
cundus. See  Second,  c]  1.  To  follow  in  the  next 
place  ;  to  succeed  ;  to  alternate.     [J?.] 

In  the  method  of  nature,  a  low  valley  is  immediately  seconded 

with  an  ambitious  hill.  Fuller. 

Sin  is  seconded  with  sin.  South. 

2.  To  follow  or  attend  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  ;  to 
support ;  to  back  ;  to  act  as  the  second  of ;  to  assist ;  to 
forward ;  to  encourage. 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt.  ShaJ:. 

In  human  works  though  labored  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain ; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  end  produce, 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use.  Pope. 

3.  Specifically,  to  support,  as  a  motion  or  proposal, 
by  adding  one's  voice  to  that  of  the  mover  or  proposer. 

Sec'ond-a-ri-ly  (sSk'tind-a-ri-ly),  adv.  1.  In  a  sec- 
ondary manner  or  degree. 

2.  Secondly  ;  in  the  second  place.     [Obs."] 

God  hath  set  some  in  the  church,  first  apostles,  secondarily 
prophets,  thirdly  teachers.  1  Cor.  xii.  28. 

Sec'ond-a-rl-ness,  re.     The  state  of  being  secondary. 

Full  of  a  girl's  sweet  sense  of  secondariness  to  the  object  of 
her  love.  Mrs.  Ohphant. 

Sec'ond-a-ry  (-rf),  a.  [Cf.  F.  secondaire,  L.  secun- 
darius.  See  Second,  a.]  1.  Succeeding  next  in  order 
to  the  first ;  of  second  place,  origin,  rank,  etc. ;  not  pri- 
mary ;  subordinate  ;  not  of  the  first  order  or  rate. 

Wheresoever  there  is  moral  right  on  the  one  hand,  no  second- 
ary  right  can  discharge  it,  V Estrange. 

Two  are  the  radical  diiferences  ;  the  secondary  differences 
are  as  four.  Bacon. 

2.  Acting  by  deputation  or  delegated  authority ;  as, 
the  work  of  secondary  hands. 

3.  (Chem.)  Possessing  some  quality,  or  having  been 
subjected  to  some  operation  (as  substitution),  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  ;  as,  a  secondary  salt,  a  secondary  amine,  etc. 
Cf.  Peimaby. 

4.  (Min.)  Subsequent  in  origin;— said  of  minerals 
produced  by  alteration  or  deposition  subsequent  to  the 
formation  of  the  original  rock  mass ;  also  of  characters 
of  minerals  (as  secondary  cleavage,  etc.)  developed  by 
pressure  or  other  causes. 

5.  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the  second  joint  of  the  wing 
of  a  bird. 

6.  (Med.)  (a)  Dependent  or  consequent  upon  another 
disease ;  as,  Bright's  disease  is  often  secondary  to  scarlet 
fever.  (6)  Occurring  in  the  second  stage  of  a  disease ; 
as,  the  secondary  symptoms  of  syphilis. 

Secondary  accent.  See  the  Note  under  Accent,  re.,  1.  — 
Secondary  age.  (Oeol.)  The  Mesozoic  age,  or  age  before 
the  Tertiary.  See  Mesozoic,  and  Note  under  Age,  re.,  8. 
—  Secondary  alcohol  ( Chem.\  any  one  of  a  series  of  alco- 
hols which  contain  the  radical  CH.OH  united  with  two 
hydrocarbon  radicals.  On  oxidation  the  secondary  al- 
cohols form  ketones.  —Secondary  amputation  (Surg.),  an 
amputation  for  injury,  performed  after  the  constitutional 
effects  of  the  injury  have  subsided.  —  Secondary  axis  ( Opt. ), 
any  line  which  passes  through  the  optical  center  of  a  lens 
but  not  through  the  centers  of  curvature,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  mirror,  which  passes  through  the  center  of  curvature 
but  not  through  the  center  of  the  mirror.  —  Secondary 
battery.  (Elec.)  See  under  Batteet,  re.,  4. — Secondary 
circle  iGeom.  &  Astron.),  a  great  circle  that  passes  through 
the  poles  of  another  great  circle  and  is  therefore  perpendic- 
ular to  its  plane. —  Secondary  circuit.  Secondary  coil(£Zec.), 
a  circuit  or  coil  in  which  a  current  is  produced  by  the  in- 
duction of  a  current  in  a  neighboring  circuit  or  coil  caDed 
the  primary  circuit  or  coil.  —  Secondary  color,  a  color 


formed  by  mixing  any  two  primary  colors  in  equal  pro. 
portions.  —  Secondary  coverts  {Zool.),  the  longer  coverts 
which  overlie  the  basal  part  of  the  secondary  quills  of  a 
bird.  See  Ulust.  under  Bied. — Secondary  crystal  (J/ire.), 
a  crystal  derived  from  one  of  the  primary  forms.  —  Sec- 
ondary current  {Elec),  a  momentary  current  induced  in  a 
closed  circuit  by  a  current  of  electricity  passmg  through 
the  same  or  a  contiguous  circuit  at  the  beginning  and  also 
at  the  end  of  the  passage  of  the  primary  current.  —  Sec- 
ondary evidence,  that  which  is  aomitted  upon  failure  to 
obtain  the  primary  or  best  evidence.  —  Secondary  (ever 
(Med.),  a  fever  coming  on  in  a  disease  after  the  subsid- 
ence of  the  fever  with  which  the  disease  began,  as  the 
fever  which  attends  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption  in  small- 
pox. —  Secondary  hemorrhage  {Med.),  hemorrhage  occur- 
ring from  a  wounded  blood  vessel  at  some  considerable 
time  after  the  original  bleeding  has  ceased.  —  Second- 
ary planet.  {Astron.)  See  the  Note  under  Planet.  — 
Secondary  qualities,  those  qualities  of  bodies  which  are 
not  inseparable  from  them  as  such,  but  are  dependent 
for  their  development  and  intensity  on  the  organism  of 
the  percipient,  such  as  color,  taste,  odor,  etc.  —  Secondary 
quills  or  remigea  {Zool.),  the  quill  feathers  arising  from 
the  forearm  of  a  bird  and  forming  a  row  continuous  with 
the  primaries ;  — called  also  secondaries.  See  Illust.  of 
Bied.  —Secondary  rocks  or  strata  {GeoD,  those  lying  be- 
tween the  Primary,  or  Paleozoic,  and  Tertiary  (see  Pri- 
mary rocks,  imder  Pbimaet)  ;  —  later  restricted  to  strata 
of  the  Mesozoic  age,  and  at  present  but  little  used.  — 
Secondary  syphilia  (Med.),  the  second  stage  of  syphilis,  in- 
cluding the  period  from  the  first  development  of  consti- 
tutional symptoms  to  the  time  when  the  bones  and  the 
internal  organs  become  involved.  —  Secondary  tint,  any 
subdued  tmt,  as  gray.  —  Secondary  union  ( Surg. ),  the 
rmion  of  wounds  after  suppuration  ;  union  by  the  second 
intention. 

Syn.  — Second;  second-rate;  subordinate;  inferior. 

Sec'ond-a-ry  (sek'tind-a-rj),  re. ;  pi.  Secondaeies 
(-riz).  1.  One  who  occupies  a  subordinate,  inferior,  or 
auxiliary  place  ;  a  delegate  or  deputy ;  one  who  is  second 
or  next  to  the  chief  officer ;  as,  the  secondary,  or  imder- 
sheriff  of  the  city  of  London. 

Old  Escalus  ...  is  thy  secondary.  Shak. 

2.  (Astron.)  (a)  A  secondary  circle,    (b)  A  satellite. 

3.  (Zool. )  A  secondary  quill. 

Sec'ond-cIasB'  (-Mas'),  a.  Of  the  rank  or  degree 
below  the  best  or  the  highest ;  inferior  ;  second-rate  ;  as, 
a  second-class  house ;  a  second-class  passage. 

Sec'ond-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  seconds  or  supports 
what  another  attempts,  affirms,  moves,  or  proposes ;  as, 
the  seconder  of  an  enterprise  or  of  a  motion. 

Second-hand'  (-h2nd'),  a.  1.  Not  original  or  pri 
mary ;  received  from  another. 

They  have  but  a  secondhand  or  implicit  knowledge.    Locke. 

2.  Not  new ;  already  or  previously  possessed  or  used 
by  another  ;  as,  a  secondhand  book,  garment. 

At  second  hand.    See  Hand,  re.,  10. 

Sec'ond-ly,  adv.    in  the  second  place. 

II  Se-con'do  (se-kon'do  ;  It.  sa-kon'do),  n.  [It.] 
(Mus. )  The  second  part  in  a  concerted  piece. 

Sec'ond-rate'  (sSk'find-raf ),  a.  Of  the  second  size, 
rank,  quality,  or  value ;  as,  a  second-rate  ship ;  second' 
rate  cloth  ;  a  second-rate  champion.  Dryden. 

Sec'ond-slght'  (-slf),  re.  The  power  of  discerning 
what  is  not  visible  to  the  physical  eye,  or  of  foreseeing 
future  events,  esp.  such  as  are  of  a  disastrous  kind ;  the 
capacity  of  a  seer ;  prophetic  vision. 

He  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  second-sight.     Addison. 
Nor  less  availed  his  optic  sleight. 
And  Scottish  gift  of  second-sight.  Trumbull 

Sec'ond-slght'ed,  a.  Having  the  power  of  second 
sight,     [i?.]  Addison. 

Se'cre  (se'kre  or  se-kre'),  a.  Secret ;  secretive ; 
faithful  to  a  secret.     [06i.] 

To  be  holden  stable  and  secre.  Chaucer. 

Se'cre,  re.    A  secret.     [Obs.1  Chaucer. 

Se'cre-cy  (se'kre-sjr),  re. ;  pi.  Seceecies  (-siz).    [From 
Secret.]    1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  hidden ;  as,  hia 
movements  were  detected  in  spite  of  their  secrecy. 
The  Lady  Anne, 
Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married.        Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  concealed  ;  a  secret.     [B.I        Shak. 

3.  Seclusion  ;  privacy ;  retirement.  "  The  pensive 
secrecy  of  desert  cell."  Milton. 

4.  The  quality  of  being  secretive  ;  fidelity  to  a  secret ; 
forbearance  of  disclosure  or  discovery. 

It  is  not  with  public  as  with  private  prayer ;  in  this,  rather 
secrecy  is  commanded  than  outward  show.  Hooker. 

Se'cre-ly  (se'kre-ly),  adv.  Secretly.  [Obs."]    Chaucer. 

Se'cre-ness,  re.    Secrecy ;  privacy.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Se'cret  (se'krgt),  a.  [F.  secret  (cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  secreto. 
It.  secreto,  segreto),  fr.  L.  secretus,  p.  p.  of  secernere  to 
put  apart,  to  separate.  See  Cebtain,  and  cf.  Seceetk, 
Seceen.]  1.  Hidden  ;  concealed ;  as,  secret  treasure ; 
secret  plans ;  a  secret  vow.  Shak. 

The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  but  those 
things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us.  Deut.  xxix.  29. 

2.  Withdrawn  from  general  intercourse  or  notice ; 
in  retirement  or  secrecy  ;  secluded. 

There,  secret  in  her  sapphire  cell. 

He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell.  Fenton. 

3.  Faithful  to  a  secret ;  not  inclined  to  divulge  or 
betray  confidence ;  secretive.     [R.'] 

Secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 

And  will  not  palter.  Shak. 

4.  Separate  ;  distinct.    [Obs.'] 

They  suppose  two  other  divine  hypostases  superior  thereunto, 
which  were  perfectly  secret  from  matter.  CufI worth. 

Syn.  —  Hidden  ;  concealed ;  secluded ;  retired ;  un- 
seen ;  unknown ;  private  ;  obscure ;  recondite ;  latent ; 
covert ;  clandestine ;  privy.    See  Hidden. 

Se'cret,  re.  [F.  secret  (cf .  Pr.  secret,  Sp.  &  Pg.  secreto. 
It.  secreto,  segreto),  from  L.  secretum.    See  Secret,  a.] 

1.  Something  studiously  concealed ;  a  thing  kept  from 
general  knowledge  ;  what  is  not  revealed,  or  not  to  be 
revealed. 

To  tell  our  own  secrets  is  often  folly  ;  to  communicate  those 
of  others  is  treachery.  Hambler. 
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2.  A  thing  not  discovered  ;  what  is  unknown  or  unex- 
plained ;  a  mystery. 

All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  nature's  works.       Milton. 

3.  pi.  The  parts  which  modesty  and  propriety  require 
to  be  concealed  ;  the  genital  organs. 

In  secret,  in  a  private  place  ;  in  privacy  or  secrecy ;  in 
a  state  or  place  not  seen  ;  privately. 

Bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant.        Prov.  ix.  17. 

Se'cret  (se'krSt),  V.  <.  To  keep  secret.   [06s.]     Bacon. 

Se'cret-age  (-aj ;  48),  n.  [F.]  A  process  in  which 
mercury,  or  some  of  its  salts,  is  employed  to  impart  the 
property  of  felting  to  certain  kinds  of  furs.  Ure. 

Sec're-ta'ri-al  (s8k're-ta'rT-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  secretary ;  befitting  a  secretary.         [iJ.] 

Secretai'ial,  diplomatic,  or  other  oiUcial  training.     Carlijie. 

Sec're-ta'rl-at  (-St),    )  n.     [F.  secretariat.'^    The  of- 

Sec're-ta'rl-ate  (-at),  j  fice  of  a  secretary  ;  the  place 
where  a  secretary  transacts  business,  keeps  records,  etc. 

Sec're-ta-ry  (sek're-tS-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Secretaries  (-riz). 
[F.  secretaire  (cf.  Pr.  secretari,  Sp.  &  Pg.  secreiario,  It. 
secretario,  segretario),  LL.  secretarius,  originally,  a  con- 
fidant, one  intrusted  with  secrets,  from  L.  secretum  a 
secret.  See  Secret,  a.  &«.]  1.  One  who  keeps,  or  is 
intrusted  with,  secrets.     [iJ.] 

2.  A  person  employed  to  write  orders,  letters,  dis- 
patches, public  or  private  papers,  records,  and  the  like  ; 
an  official  scribe,  amanuensis,  or  writer ;  one  who  attends 
to  correspondence,  and  transacts  other  business,  for  an 
association,  a  public  body,  or  an  individual. 

That  which  is  most  of  all  profitable  is  acquaintance  with  the 
secretaries^  and  employed  men  of  ambassadors.  Bacon. 

3.  An  officer  of  state  whose  business  is  to  superintend 
and  manage  the  affairs  of  a  particular  department  of 
government,  and  who  is  usually  a  member  of  the  cabi- 
net or  advisory  council  of  the  chief  executive ;  as,  the 
secretary  of  state,  who  conducts  the  correspondence  and 
attends  to  the  relations  of  a  government  with  foreign 
courts ;  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  manages  the 
department  of  finance  ;  the  secretary  of  war,  etc. 

4.  A  piece  of  furniture,  with  conveniences  for  writing 
and  for  the  arrangement  of  papers ;  an  escritoire. 

5.  (Zool.)    The  sec- 
retary bird. 

Secretary  bird.  [So 
called  in  allusion  to 
the  tufts  of  feathers  at 
the  back  of  its  head, 
which  were  fancifully 
thought  to  resemble 
pens  stuck  behind  the 
ear.]  (Zool.)  A  large 
long-legged  raptorial 
bird  (Gypogeranus  ser- 
pentarius),  native  of 
South  Africa,  but  now 
naturalized  in  the  West 
Indies  and  some  other 
tropical  countries.  It 
has  a  powerful  hooked  Secretary  Bird  attacking  a  Cobra. 
beak,  a  crest  of  long 

feathers,  and  a  long  tail.  It  feeds  upon  reptiles  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  and  is  much  prized  on  account  of  its  habit  of 
killing  and  devouring  snakes  of  all  kinds.  Called  also 
serpent  eater. 

Syn.  —  See  the  Note  under  Clerk,  n.,  4. 

Sec're-ta-ry-shlp,  n.  The  office,  or  the  term  of  office, 
of  a  secretary. 

Se-crete'  (se-kref),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Secreted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Secreting.]  [L.  secreius  separated,  se- 
cret, hidden,  p.  p.  of  secernere.  See  Secret,  and  cf. 
Discrete,  Discreet.]  1.  To  deposit  in  a  place  of  hid- 
ing ;  to  hide ;  to  conceal ;  as,  to  secrete  stolen  goods ; 
to  secrete  one's  self. 

2.  {Physiol.)  To  separate  from  the  blood  and  elabo- 
rate by  the  process  of  secretion  ;  to  elaborate  and  emit 
as  a  secretion.     See  Secretion. 

"Why  one  set  of  cells  should  secrete  bile,  another  urea,  and  so 
on,  we  do  not  know.  Carpenter. 

Syn.  —  To  conceal ;  hide.    See  Conceal. 

Se-cre'tion  (se-kre'shun),  n.  [L.  secretio  :  cf .  F.  si- 
cretion.']  1.  The  act  of  secreting  or  concealing ;  as,  the 
secretion  of  dutiable  goods. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  act  of  secreting;  the  process  by 
which  material  is  separated  from  the  blood  through  the 
agency  of  the  cells  of  the  various  glands  and  elaborated 
by  the  cells  into  new  substances  so  as  to  form  the  vari- 
ous secretions,  as  the  saliva,  bile,  and  other  digestive 
fluids.  The  process  varies  in  the  different  glands,  and 
hence  are  formed  the  various  secretions. 

3.  (Physiol.)  Any  substance  or  fluid  secreted,  or  elab- 
orated and  emitted,  as  the  gastric  juice. 

Se'cret-ist  (se'kret-Tst),  n.   A  dealer  in  secrets.  [06s.] 

Se'cre-ti'tious  (se'kre-tlsh'iis),  a.  Parted  by  animal 
secretion  ;  as,  secretitious  humors.  Floyer. 

Se-cret'lve  (se-kret'Tv),  a.  Tending  to  secrete,  or  to 
keep  secret  or  private ;  as,  a  secretive  disposition. 

Se-cret'lve-ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  secret- 
ive ;  disposition  or  tendency  to  conceal. 

2.  {Phren.)  The  faculty  or  propensity  which  impels 
to  reserve,  secrecy,  or  concealment.  • 

Se'cret-ly  (se'krSt-iy),  adv.     In  a  secret  manner. 

Se'cret-ness,  n.  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being 
secret,  hid,  or  concealed. 

2.  Secretiveness  ;  concealment.  Donne. 

Se^cre'tO-mo'tO-ry  (se-kre'to-mo'to-rj),  a.  (Physiol.) 
Causing  secretion  ;  —  said  of  nerves  which  go  to  glands 
and  influence  secretion. 

Se-cre^tO-ry  (se-kre'to-r^  or  se'kre-to-rjr ;  277),  a. 
[_Gi.V.  secretoire.  See  Secrete.]  (PA)/«o;.)  Secreting; 
performing,  or  connected  with,  the  office  of  secretion  ; 
secernent ;  as,  secretory  vessels,  nerves. —n.  A  secretory 
vessel ;  a  secernent. 

Sect  (sSkt),  n.  [L.  secare,  sectum,  to  cut.]  A  cut- 
ting;  a  scion.     [064-.]  Shak. 


Sect  (sSkt),  n.  [F.  secte,  L.  secta,  fr.  sequi  to  follow  ; 
often  confused  with  L.  secare,  sectum,  to  cut.  See  SvE 
to  follow,  and  cf.  Sept,  Suit,  n.]  Those  following  a 
particular  leader  or  authority,  or  attached  to  a  certain 
opinion  ;  a  company  or  set  having  a  common  belief  or 
allegiance  distinct  from  others ;  in  religion,  the  believ- 
ers in  a  particular  creed,  or  upholders  of  a  particular 
practice  ;  especially,  in  modern  times,  a  party  dissenting 
from  an  established  church  ;  a  denomination  ;  in  philoso- 
phy, the  disciples  of  a  particular  master  ;  a  school  ;  in 
society  and  the  state,  an  order,  rank,  class,  or  party. 

He  bearetli  the  sign  of  poverty, 
And  in  that  sect  our  Savior  saved  all  mankind.  Piers  Plowman. 
As  of  the  sect  of  wliich  that  he  was  born, 
He  kept  his  lay,  to  which  that  he  was  sworn.    Chaucer, 

The  cursed  sect  of  that  detestable  and  false  prophet  Mo- 
hammed. Fabyan. 

As  concerning  this  sec(  [Christians],  we  know  that  everywhere 
it  is  spoken  against.  Acts  xxviii.  22. 

Sec'tant  (sSk'tant),  n.  [L.  secare,  sectum,  to  cut.] 
One  of  the  portions  of  space  bounded  by  the  three  co- 
ordinate planes.  Specif.  (Crystallog.),  one  of  the  parts 
of  a  crystal  into  which  it  is  divided  by  the  axial  planes. 

Sec-ta'rl-an  (sSk-ta'rT-an),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  sect, 
or  to  sects ;  peculiar  to  a  sect ;  bigotedly  attached  to 
the  tenets  and  interests  of  a  denomination  ;  as,  sectarian 
principles  or  prejudices. 

Sec-ta'rl-an,  n.  One  of  a  sect ;  a  member  or  adherent 
of  a  special  school,  denomination,  or  religious  or  philo- 
sophical party ;  one  of  a  party  in  religion  which  has  sep- 
arated itself  from  an  established  church,  or  which  holds 
tenets  different  from  those  of  the  prevailing  denomi- 
nation in  a  state. 

iSyn.  —  See  Heeetic. 

Sec-ta'rl-an-ism  (-Iz'm),  n.  The  quality  or  character 
of  a  sectarian  ;  devotion  to  the  interests  of  a  party ;  ex- 
cess of  partisan  or  denominational  zeal ;  adherence  to  a 
separate  church  organization. 

Sec-ta'rl-an-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  imbue  with  sectarian 
feelings  ;  to  subject  to  the  control  of  a  sect. 

Sec'ta-rism  (sek'ta-riz'm),  n.     Sectarianism.     [06«.] 

Sec'ta-tlst  (-rtst),  n.     A  sectary.     [iJ.]      T.  Warton. 

Sec'ta-ry  (-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Sectaries  (-riz).  [F.  sectaire. 
See  Sect.]  A  sectarian ;  a  member  or  adherent  of 
a  sect ;  a  follower  or  disciple  of  some  particular  teacher 
in  philosophy  or  religion ;  one  who  separates  from  an 
established  church  ;  a  dissenter. 

I  never  knew  that  time  in  England  when  men  of  truest  reli- 
gion were  not  counted  sectaries.  Milton. 

Sec-ta'tor  (sEk-ta'ter),  n.  [L.,  fr.  sectari,  v.  intens. 
fr.  sequi  to  follow.  See  Sde  to  follow.]  A  follower ;  a 
disciple;  an  adherent  to  a  sect.   [06s.]   Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Sec'tile  (sSk'til),  a.  [L.  sectiUs,  fr.  secare,  sectum, 
to  cut :  cf.  F.  sectile.  See  Section.]  Capable  of  being 
cut ;  specifically  {Min. ),  capable  of  being  severed  by  the 
knife  with  a  smooth  cut ;  —  said  of  minerals. 

Sec-tll'i-ty  (sek-til'i-tj),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  sectile. 

Sec'tion  (sek'shiin),  n.  [L.  sectio,  fr.  secare,  sectum, 
to  cut ;  akin  to  E.  saw  a  cutting  instrument :  cf.  F.  sec- 
tion. See  Saw,  and  cf.  Scion,  Dissect,  Insect,  Secant, 
Segment.]  1.  The  act  of  cutting,  or  separation  by  cut- 
ting ;  as,  the  section  of  bodies. 

2.  A  part  separated  from  something ;  a  division  ;  a 
portion ;  a  slice.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  A  distinct  part  or  portion  of  a  book  or  writing ; 
a  subdivision  of  a  chapter ;  the  division  of  a  law  or 
other  writing ;  a  paragraph  ;  an  article  ;  hence,  the  char- 
acter §,  often  used  to  denote  such  a  division. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  distinct  view  of  his  several  argu- 
ments in  distinct  sections.  Locke. 

(6)  A  distinct  part  of  a  country  or  people,  community, 
class,  or  the  like ;  a  part  of  a  territory  separated  by  geo- 
graphical lines,  or  of  a  people  considered  as  distinct. 

The  extreme  section  of  one  class  consists  of  bigoted  dotards, 
the  extreme  section  of  the  other  consists  of  shallow  and  reckless 
empirics.  Macaulaij. 

(c)  One  of  the  portions,  of  one  square  mile  each,  into 
which  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  divided ; 
one  thirty-sixth  part  of  a  township.  These  sections  are 
subdivided  into  quarter  sections  for  sale  under  the  home- 
stead and  preemption  laws. 

3.  (Geom.)  The  figure  made  up  of  all  the  points  com- 
mon to  a  superficies  and  a  solid  which  meet,  or  to  two 
superficies  which  meet,  or  to  two  lines  which  meet.  In 
the  first  case  the  section  is  a  superficies,  in  the  second  a 
line,  and  in  the  third  a  point. 

4.  {Nat.  Hist.)  A  division  of  a  genus;  a  group  of 
species  separated  by  some  distinction  from  others  of  the 
same  genus  ;  —  often  indicated  by  the  sign  §. 

5.  {Mus.)  A  part  of  a  musical  period,  composed  of  one 
or  more  phrases.     See  Phrase. 

6.  The  description  or  representation  of  anything  as  it 
would  appear  if  cut  through  by  any  intersecting  plane  ; 
depiction  of  what  is  beyond  a  plane  passing  through,  or 
supposed  to  pass  through,  an  object,  as  a  building,  a 
machine,  a  succession  of  strata  ;  profile. 

(8^™  In  mechanical  drawing,  as  in 
these  Illustrations  of  a  cannon,  a  loncji- 
tudinal  section  (n)  usually  represents 
the  object  as  cut  through  its  center 
lengthwise  and  vertically  ;  a  o'oss  or 
transver.te  .vction  (6),  as  cut  crosswise 
and  vertically  ;  and  a  horizontal  section 
(c),  as  cut  through  its  center  horizon- 
tally. Ohlirnic  sect  ion  s  ■Mv  m.ade  at 
various  angles.  In  architecture,  a  irr- 
ficiil  seel  ion  is  a  dr.iwing  showing  the  Sections  of  a  Can- 
interior,  tlie  tliickness  of  the  walls,  '"""■  ("  '  erti- 
etc.,  as  if  made  on  a  vertical  plane  '""'•  "  J^''.'!" 
passed  througli  a  building. 

Angular  sections  {Math.),  a  branch  of 
analysis  whicli  treats  of  tlie  relations  of  sines,  tangents, 
etc.,  of  arcM  to  tlie  sines,  tangents,  etc.,  of  their  multiples 
or  of  their  parts,  f/f.] —  Conic  section.  (Wcojh.)  See  under 
CoNio.  —  Section  liner  (Drawing),  an  instrument  to  aid  in 
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drawing  a  series  of  equidistant  parallel  lines,  —  used  in 
representing  sections.  —  Thin  section,  a  section  or  slice, 
as  of  a  mineral,  animal,  or  vegetable  substance,  thin 
enough  to  be  transparent,  and  used  for  study  under  the 
microscope. 

Syn.  — Part;  portion  ;  division.  —  Section,  Part.  The 
English  more  commonly  apply  the  word  section  to  a  part 
or  portion  of  a  body  of  men  ;  as,  a  section  of  the  clergy,  a 
small  section  of  the  Whigs,  etc.  In  the  United  States  this 
use  is  less  common,  but  another  use,  unknown  or  but 
little  known  in  England,  is  very  frequent,  as  in  the  phrases 
"  the  eastern  section  of  our  country,"  etc.,  the  same  sense 
being  also  given  to  the  adjective  sectional ;  as,  sectional 
feelmgs,  interests,  etc. 

Sec'tlon-al  (s6k'shun-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
section  or  distinct  part  of  a  larger  body  or  territory  ;  local. 

All  sectional  interests,  or  party  feelings,  it  is  hoped,  will  here- 
after yield  to  schemes  of  ambition.  Stori/. 

2.  Consisting  of  sections,  or  capable  of  being  divided 
into  sections  ;  as,  a  sectional  steam  boiler. 

Sec'tion-al-ism  (-tz'm),  ».  A  disproportionate  re- 
gard for  the  interests  peculiar  to  a  section  of  the  country  ; 
local  patriotism,  as  distinguished  from  national.   [U.  iS.] 

Sec'tion-al'1-ty  (-Sl'T-ty),  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  sectional ;  sectionalism. 

Sec'tion-al-ize  (-al-Iz),  v.  t.  To  divide  according  to 
geographical  sections  or  local  interests.     [ZZ.  <?.] 

The  principal  results  of  the  struggle  were  to  sectionalize  par- 
ties. Nicofaij  Sf  Hay  (Life  of  Lincoln), 

Sec'tlon-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  sectional  manner. 

Sec'tion-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.     To  form  into  sections,     [i?.]  . 

Sect'lsm  (sSkt'iz'm),  n.     Devotion  to  a  sect,     [i?.] 

Sect'ist,  n.     One  devoted  to  a  sect ;  a  sectary,     [it.] 

Seot'l-un'cle  (sSkt'i-iin'k'l),  re.  A  little  er  petty  sect. 
[2?.]     "  Some  new  sect  or  serfmree/e."        J.  Martineau. 

Sec'tor  (sek'ter),  re.   [L. ,  properly ,  a  cutter,  fr.  secare, 
sectum,  to  cut:   cf.  F.  secteur.     See  Sec- 
tion.]    1.    (Geom.)  A  part   of    a    circle 
comprehended  between  two  radii  and  the 
included  arc. 

2.  A  mathematical  instrument,  consist- 
ing of  two  rulers  connected  at  one  end  by 
a  joint,  each  arm  marked  with  several 
scales,  as  of  equal  parts,  chords,  sines, 
tangents,  etc.,  one  scale  of  each  kind  on  each  arm,  and 
.all  on  lines  radiating  from  the  common  center  of  motion. 
The  sector  is  used  for  plotting,  etc.,  to  any  scale. 

3.  An  astronomical  instrument,  the  limb  of  which  em- 
braces a  small  portion  only  of  a  circle,  used  for  measur- 
ing differences  of  declination  too  great  for  the  compass 
of  a  micrometer.  When  it  is  used  for  measuring  zenith 
distances  of  stars,  it  is  called  a  zenith  sector. 

Dip  sector,  an  instrument  used  for  measuring  the  dip  of 
the  liorizon.  —  Sector  of  a  sphere,  or  Spherical  sector,  the 
solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  sector  of  a  circle 
about  one  of  its  radii,  or,  more  rarely,  about  any  straight 
line  dravra  in  the  plane  of  the  sector  through  its  vertex. 

Sec'tor-al  {-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sector  ;  as,  a 
sectoral  circle. 

Sec-tO'll-al  (sek-to'rT-al),  a.  {Anat.)  Adapted  for 
cutting,  —re.     A  sectorial,  or  carnassial,  tooth. 

Sec'U-lar  (sgk'lj-ler),  a.  [OE.  secular,  seculer,  L. 
saecularis,  fr.  saeculum  a  race,  generation,  age,  the  times, 
the  world ;   perhaps  akin  to  E.  so^ll :  cf.  F.  seculier.'] 

1.  Coming  or  observed  once  in  an  age  or  a  century. 
The  secular  year  was  kept  but  once  a  century.      Addison. 

2.  Pertaining  to  an  age,  or  the  progress  of  ages,  or  to 
a  long  period  of  time  ;  accomplished  in  a  long  progress  of 
time  ;  as,  secular  inequality  ;  the  secular  refrigeration  of 
the  globe. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  this  present  world,  or  to  things 
not  spiritual  or  holy ;  relating  to  temporal  as  distin- 
guished from  eternal  interests  ;  not  immediately  or  pri- 
marily respecting  the  soul,  but  the  body  ;  worldly. 

New  foes  arise, 
Threatening  to  bind  our  souls  with  secular  chains.     Milton, 

4.  {Eecl,)  Not  regular  ;  not  bound  by  monastic  vows 
or  rules  ;  not  confined  to  a  monastery,  or  subject  to  the 
rules  of  a  religious  community ;  as,  a  secular  priest. 

He  tried  to  enforce  a  stricter  discipline  and  greater  regard 
for  morals,  both  in  the  religious  orders  and  the  secular  clergy. 

Prescott. 

5.  Belonging  to  the  laity ;  lay  ;  not  clerical. 

I  speak  of  folk  in  secH/ar  estate.  Chaucer, 

Secular  equation  i.Asiron.),  the  algebraic  or  numerical 
expression  of  the  magnitude  of  the  inequalities  in  a 
planet's  motion  that  remain  after  the  inequalities  of  a 
short  period  have  been  allowed  for.  —  Secular  games 
(Rom.  Antiq.),  g.anies  celebrated,  at  long  but  irregular 
intervals,  for  three  days  and  nights,  with  sacrifices,  the- 
atrical sliovvs,  combats,  sports,  and  the  like.  —  Secular 
music,  any  music  or  songs  not  adapted  to  sacred  uses.  — 
Secular  hymn  or  poem,  a  hymn  or  poem  composed  for  tlie 
secular  games,  or  sung  or  rehearsed  at  those  games. 

Sec'U-lar,  re.  1.  (A>('/.)  A  secular  ecclesiastic,  or  one 
not  bound  by  monasiiic  rules.  Burke. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  churcli  official  whose  functions  are  con- 
fined to  the  vocal  department  of  the  choir.  Busby. 

3.  A  layman,  as  distinguished  from  a  clergyman. 
Sec'U-lar-ism  (-tz'm),  n.     1.  The  state  or  quality  of 

being  secular  ;  a  secular  spirit ;  secularity. 

2.  Tlie  tenets  or  principles  of  the  secularists. 

Sec'U-lar-ist,  n.  One  who  theoretically  rejects  every 
form  of  religious  faith,  and  every  kind  of  religious  wor- 
sliip,  and  accepts  only  the  facts  and  influences  which  are 
derived  from  the  present  life ;  also,  one  who  believes 
that  education  and  otlicr  matters  of  civil  policy  should 
be  managed  without  the  introduction  of  a  religious  ele- 
ment. 

Sec'U-lar'1-ty  (-mr'I-ty),  «.  [Cf.  F.  sScularitf,  LL. 
saeciilarilds.']  Supreme  attention  to  the  things  of  the 
present  life  ;  worldliness. 

A  sfcularity  of  character  which  makes  Christianity  and  it« 
principal  rtoctriiu's  distustefnl  or  unintelligible.  /.  Taylor. 

Sec'U-lar-1-Za'tlon  (sSk'iS-ler-T-za'shtinI,  n.  [Cf!  F. 
sicularisation,']  Tlio  act  of  rendering  secular,  or  the 
state  of  being  rendered  secular  ;  conversion  from  regular 
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or  monastic  to  secular ;  conversion  from  religious  to  lay 
or  secular  possession  and  uses  ;  as,  the  secularization  of 
church  property. 

Sec'a-lar-ize  (sSk'fi-ler-Iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sec- 
ULAKizED  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Seoulakizing  (-i'zTug).] 
[Cf .  F.  seculariser.']  1.  To  convert  from  regular  or  mo- 
nastic into  secular  ;  as,  to  secularize  a  priest  or  a  monk. 

2.  To  convert  from  spiritual  to  secular  or  common 
nse  ;  as,  to  secularize  a  church,  or  church  property. 

At  the  Reformation  the  abbey  was  secularized.     W.  Coxe. 

3.  To  make  worldly  or  imspiritual.  Bp.  Horsley. 
Sec'U-lar-ly,  adv.    In  a  secular  or  worldly  manner. 
Sec'U-lar-ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state   of    being 

secular ;    worldliness  ;   worldly-minded- 
ness. 

Se'cund  (seTcund ;  277),  a.  [L.  secun- 
dus  following  the  course  or  current  of 
wind  or  water.  See  Second,  a.]  (Bot.) 
Arranged  on  one  side  only,  as  flowers 
or  leaves  on  a  stalk.  Gray. 

Se-cnn'date  (se-kiin'dat),  v.  t.  [L. 
secundatus,  p.  p.  of  secundare  to  direct 
favorably.]    To  make  prosperous.     [iJ.] 

Sec'nn-da'tlon  (sBk'iSn-da'shan),  n. 
Prosperity.     [jR.] 

Sec'UH-dlne  (sSk'iin-din  ;  277),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  secondine.']  1.  (Bot.)  The  sec-  Secund  Raceme 
ond  coat,  or  integument,  of  an  ovule,  "f ,  Cassandra 
lying  within  the  primine.  calyculata. 

B^^  In  the  ripened  seed  the  primine  and  secundine  are 
usually  united  to  form  the  testa,  or  outer  seed  coat. 
When  they  remain  distmct  the  secundine  becomes  the 
mesosperm,  as  in  the  castor  bean. 

2.  [Cf.  F.  secondines.']  The  afterbirth,  or  placenta 
and  membranes  ;  —  generally  used  in  the  plural. 

Se-CUn'dO-gen'l-ture  (se-kiin'do-jSn'i-tSr  ;  135),  n. 
[L.  secundus  second  -j-  geniiura  a  begetting,  generation.] 
A  right  of  inheritance  belonging  to  a  second  son ;  a 
property  or  possession  so  inherited. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  .  .  .  was  constituted  a  secundo-geni- 
ture  of  Spam.  Bancroft. 

Se-cur'a-ble  (-kvJr'A-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  secured. 

Se-CUre'  (se-kur'),  a.  [L.  securus  ;  pref.  se-  without 
•\-  cura  care.  See  Cube  care,  and  cf.  Stjee,  a.]  1.  Free 
from  fear,  care,  or  anxiety  ;  easy  in  mind  ;  not  feeling 
suspicion  or  distrust ;  confident. 

But  thou,  secure  of  soul,  unbent  with  woes.     Dryden. 

2.  Overconfident ;  incautious  ;  careless ;  —  in  a  bad 
sense.  Macaulay. 

3.  Confident  in  opinion  ;  not  entertaining,  or  not  hav- 
ing reason  to  entertain,  doubt ;  certain  ;  sure  ;  —  com- 
monly with  of ;  as,  secure  of  a  welcome. 

Confidence  then  bore  thee  on,  secure 
Either  to  meet  no  danger,  or  to  find 
Matter  of  glorious  trial.  Milton. 

4.  Not  exposed  to  danger ;  safe  ;  —  applied  to  persons 
and  things,  and  followed  by  against  oi  /rem.  "Secure 
from  fortune's  blows."  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Safe  ;  undisturbed ;  easy ;  sure ;  certain  ;  as- 
sured ;  confident ;  careless ;  heedless ;  inattentive. 

Se-CUre',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Secured  (se-k!ird') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Securing.  ]  1.  To  make  safe  ;  to  relieve 
from  apprehensions  of,  or  exposure  to,  danger ;  to 
guard ;  to  protect. 

I  spread  a  cloud  before  the  victor's  sight, 

Sustained  the  vanciuished,  and  secured  his  flight.  Dryden. 

2.  To  put  beyond  hazard  of  losing  or  of  not  receiving  ; 
to  make  certain ;  to  assure  ;  to  insure  ;  —  frequently  with 
against  or  from,  rarely  with  of ;  as,  to  secure  a  creditor 
against  loss  ;  to  secure  a  debt  by  a  mortgage. 

It  secures  its  possessor  of  eternal  happiness.    T.  Dick. 

3.  To  make  fast ;  to  close  or  confine  effectually ;  to 
render  incapable  of  getting  loose  or  escaping  ;  as,  to  se- 
cure a  prisoner  ;  to  secure  a  door,  or  the  hatches  of  a  ship. 

4.  To  get  possession  of  ;  to  make  one's  self  secure  of  ; 
to  acquire  certainly ;  as,  to  secure  an  estate. 

Secure  arms  (Mil.),  a  command  and  a  position  in  the 
manual  of  arms,  used  in  wet  weather, 
the  object  being  to  guard  the  firearm 
from  becoming  wet.  The  piece  is 
turned  with  the  barrel  to  the  front 
and  grasped  by  the  right  hand  at  the 
lower  band,  the  muzzle  is  dropped  to 
the  front,  and  the  piece  held  with  the 
guard  under  the  right  arm,  the  hand 
supported  against  the  hip,  and  the 
thumb  on  the  rammer. 

Se-cnre'ly,  adv.  In  a  secure 
maimer ;  without  fear  or  apprehen- 
sion ;  without  danger ;  safely. 

His  daring  foe  .  .  .  securely  him  defied. 
Milton. 

Se-core'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act 
of  securing ;  protection.     [iJ.] 


Society  condemns  the  securement  in  all 
caees  of  p(  _ 
perpetual  imprisonment. 


perpetual  protection  by  means  of 
C.A.Ives. 


Se-COre'neBS,  n.    The  condition  or 
quality  of  being  secure ;  exemption       Secure  Arms. 
from  fear  ;  want  of  vigilance ;  security. 

Se-cnr'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  secures. 

II  Sec'U-rlf 'e-ra  (sSk'ii-rlf 'e-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  from  L. 
securis  an  ax  -{-ferre  to  bear.]    (Zool.)  The  Serrifera. 

Se-CU'ri-form  (se-ku'ri-f8rm),  a.  [L.  securis  an  ax 
or  hatchet  +  -form :  cf.  F.  securiforme.^  {Nat.  Hist.) 
Having  the  form  of  an  ax  or  hatchet. 

Se-CU'rl-palp  (-p51p),  n.  [L.  securis  ax,  hatchet  +  E. 
palp.']  (Zool?)  One  of  a  family  of  beetles  having  the 
maxillary  palpi  terminating  in  a  hatchet-shaped  joint. 

Se-OU'rl-ty  (-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Secueities  (-tiz).  [L.  secu- 
ritas:  cf.  F.  securUL     See  Sectee,  and  cf.  Surety.] 

1.  The  condition  or  quality  of  being  secure ;  secure- 
ness.     Specifically:    (a)   Freedom  from'  apprehension. 


anxiety,  or  care  ;  confidence  of  power  or  safety  ;  hence, 
assurance ;  certainty. 

His  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease, 
Which  marks  security  to  please.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

(J)  Hence,  carelessness  ;  negligence ;  heedlessness. 
He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remiss, 
Whilst  Boliugbroke,  through  our  security^ 
Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance  and  in  power.      SJiak. 
(c)  Freedom  from  risk  ;  safety. 

Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard, 
From  firm  security.  Shak. 

Some  .  .  .  alleged  that  we  should  have  no  security  for  our 
trade.  Swift. 

2.  That  which  secures  or  makes  safe ;  protection ; 
guard ;  defense.  Specifically :  (a)  Something  given,  de- 
posited, or  pledged,  to  make  certain  the  fulfillment  of 
an  obligation,  the  performance  of  a  contract,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt,  or  the  like ;  surety  ;  pledge. 

Those  who  lent  him  money  lent  it  on  no  security  but  his  bare 
word.  Macaulay. 

(J)  One  who  becomes  surety  for  another,  or  engages 
himself  for  the  performance  of  another's  obligation. 

3.  An  evidence  of  debt  or  of  property,  aa  a  bond,  a 
certificate  of  stock,  etc. ;  as,  government  securities. 

Syn.  —  Protection  ;  defense  ;  guard  ;  shelter  ;  safety ; 
certainty  ;  ease ;  assurance  ;  carelessness ;  confidence  ; 
surety ;  pledge ;  baiL 

Se-dan'  (se-dSn'),  n.    [Said 
to  be  named  from  Sedan,  in 
France,   where   it   was   first 
made,  and  whence  it  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  the 
time  of  King  Charles  I.]    A 
portable  chair  or  covered 
vehicle  for  carrying  a  single 
person,  —  usually 
borne   on   poles    by 
two  men.     Called 
also  sedan  chair. 

Se-date'  (se-daf),  a.  [L. 
sedatus,  p.  p.  of  sedare,  seda- 
tum,  to  allay,  calm,  causative  Sedan. 

of  sedere  to  sit.     See  Sit.] 

Undisturbed  by  passion  or  caprice  ;  calm  ;  tranquil ;  se- 
rene ;  not  passionate  or  giddy ;  composed ;  staid ;  as,  a 
sedate  soul,  mind,  or  temper. 

Disputation  carries  away  the  mind  from  that  calm  and  sedate 
temper  which  is  so  necessary  to  contemplate  truth.        /.  IVatts. 
Whatsoever  we  feel  and  know 
Too  sedate  for  outward  show.  Wordsworth. 

Syn.  —  Settled ;  composed;  calm;  quiet;  tranquil; 
stUl ;  serene ;  unruffled ;  imdisturbed ;  contemplative  ; 
sober ;  serious. 

—  Se-dately,  adv.  —  Se-date'ness,  n. 

Se-da'Uon  (se-da'shiin),  n.  [L.  sedatio."]  The  act  of 
calming,  or  the  state  of  being  calm.     [iJ.]  Coles. 

Sed'a-Uve  (sSd'^-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  P.  sHatif."]  Tending 
to  calm,  moderate,  or  tranquiUze ;  specifically  {Med.), 
allaying  irritability  and  irritation ;  assuaging  pain. 

S«d'a-tlve,  n.  (Med.)  A  remedy  which  allays  irrita- 
bility and  irritation,  and  irritative  activity  or  pain. 

Se'dent  (se'dent),  a.  [L.  sedens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  se- 
dere to  sit.     See  Sn.]     Sitting;  inactive;  quiet,     [i?.] 

Sed'en-ta-rl-Iy  (sgd'gn-ta-rl-lj?),  adv.  in.  a  sedentary 
maimer. 

Sed'en-ta-rl-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  sedentary. 

Sed'en-ta-ry  (sgd'Sn-tS-rJ),  a.  [L.  sedentarius,  fr. 
sedere  to  sit :  cf.  F.  sedentaire.  See  Sedent.]  1.  Ac- 
customed to  sit  much  or  long ;  as,  a  sedentary  man. 
^^  Sedentary,  scholastic  sophists."  Bp.  Warburion. 

2.  Characterized  by,  or  requiring,  much  sitting ;  as,  a 
sedentary  employment ;  a  sedentary  life. 

Any  education  that  confined  itself  to  sedentary  pursuits  was 
essentially  imperfect.  Beaconsfield. 

3.  Inactive  ;  motionless ;  sluggish ;  hence,  calm ;  tran- 
quil.    [iJ.]    "The  sedentary  eaxth."  Milton. 

The  soul,  considered  abstractly  from  its  passions,  is  of  a  re- 
miss, sedentary  nature.  Spectator. 

4.  Caused  by  long  sitting.  [06s.]  "  Sedentary  mmib- 
ness."  Milton. 

5.  (Zool.)  Remaining  in  one  place,  especially  when 
firmly  attached  to  some  object ;  as,  the  oyster  is  a  sed- 
entary moUusk ;  the  barnacles  are  sedentary  crustaceans. 

Sedentary  spider  (Zool.),  one  of  a  tribe  of  spiders  which 
rest  motionless  until  their  prey  is  caught  in  their  web. 

II  Se-de'nmt  (se-de'riint),  n.  [L.,  they  sat,  fr.  sedere 
to  sit.]     A  sitting,  as  of  a  court  or  other  body. 

'T  is  pity  we  have  not  Burns's  own  account  of  that  lone  se- 
derunt. Prof.  Wilson. 

Acta  of  fledenmt  (Scots  Law),  ordinances  of  the  Court 
of  Session  for  the  ordering  of  processes  and  expediting 
of  justice.  Bell. 

Sedge  (sSj),  n.  [OE.  segge,  AS.  secg ;  akin  to  LG. 
segge; — probably  named  from  its  bladelike  appearance, 
and  akin  to  L.  secare  to  cut,  E.  saw  a  cutting  instru- 
ment ;  cf.  It.  seisg,  W.  hesg.  Cf.  Hassock,  Saw  the  in- 
strument.] 1.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Carex, 
perennial,  endogenous,  innutritions  herbs,  often  growing 
in  dense  tufts  in  marshy  places.  They  have  triangular 
jointless  stems,  a  spiked  infiorescence,  and  long  grasslike 
leaves  which  are  usually  rough  on  the  margins  and  mid- 
rib.   There  are  several  hundred  species. 

(1^°°  The  name  is  sometimes  given  to  any  other  plant 
of  the  order  Cyperacess,  which  includes  Carex,  Cyperus, 
Scirpus,  and  many  other  genera  of  rushlike  plants. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  flock  of  herons. 

Sedge  hen  (.^oo/.),  theclapperrail.    See  under  5th  Rail. 

—  Sedge  warbler  (Zool.),  a  small  European  singing  bird 
(Acrocephalus  phragmitis).  It  often  builds  its  nest  among 
reeds ;  —  called  also  sedge  bird,  sedge  wren,  night  war- 
bler, and  Scotch  nightingale. 

Sedged  (sSjd),  a.    Made  or  composed  of  sedge. 

With  your  sedged  crowns  and  ever-harmless  looks.    Shak. 
Sedg'y  (sSj'j^),  a.     Overgrown  with  sedge. 

On  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank.  Shak. 


II  Se-dll'1-a  (se-dtl'I-a),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Sedile  (-dile). 
[L.  sedile  a  seat.]  (Arch.)  Seats  in  the  chancel  of  a 
church  near  the  altar  for  the  officiating  clergy  during 
intervals  of  service.  Hook. 

Sed'i-meni  (sSd'I-ment),  n.  [F,  sediment,  L.  sedi. 
mentum,  a  settling,  fr.  sedere  to  sit,  to  settle.    See  Sit.] 

1.  The  matter  which  subsides  to  the  bottom,  from 
water  or  any  other  liquid  ;  settlings  ;  lees  ;  dregs. 

2.  (Geol.)  The  material  of  which  sedimentary  rocks 
are  formed. 

Sed'i-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.    Sedimentary. 

Sed'i-men'ta-ry  (-ta-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  sedimeniaire.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  sediment ;  formed  by  sediment ;  cOB" 
taining  matter  that  has  subsided. 

Sedimentary  rocks.  (Geol.)  See  Aqueous  rocks,  xmdet 
Aqueous. 

Sed'i-men-ta'tion  (-mgn-ta'shUn),  n.  The  act  of  de. 
positing  a  sediment ;  specWically  (Geol.),  the  deposition 
of  the  material  of  which  sedimentary  rocks  are  formed. 

Se-di'tion  (se-dish'iin),  n.  [OE.  sedicioun,  OF.  sedi- 
tion, F.  sedition,  fr.  L.  sedilio,  originally,  a  going  aside; 
hence,  an  insurrectionary  separation;  pref.  se-,  sed-, 
aside  -\-  itio  a  going,  fr.  ire,  itum,  to  go.    Cf.  Issue.] 

1.  The  raising  of  commotion  in  a  state,  not  amounting 
to  instfrrection ;  conduct  tending  to  treason,  but  without 
an  overt  act ;  excitement  of  discontent  against  the  gov. 
emment,  or  of  resistance  to  lawful  authority. 

In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition.  Shak, 

Noisy  demagogues  who  had  been  accused  of  sedition.  Macaulai/. 

2.  Dissension  ;  division ;  schism.     [Ofti.] 

Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  .  .  .  emulations, 
wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies.  Gal.  v.  19,  20. 

Syn.  — Insurrection ;  tumult ;  uproar ;  riot ;  rebellion ; 
revolt.    See  Insurrection. 

Se-dl'tlon-a-ry  (-t,-if),  n.  An  inciter  or  promoter  of 
sedition.  Bp.  Hall. 

Se-dl'tiOUS  (se-dTsh'us),  a.  [L.  seditiosus :  cf.  P. 
seditieux.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sedition ;  partaking  of 
the  nature  of,  or  tending  to  excite,  sedition ;  as,  sediliout 
behavior  ;  seditious  strife ;  seditious  words. 

2.  Disposed  to  arouse,  or  take  part  in,  violent  opposi- 
tion to  lawful  authority  ;  turbulent ;  factious  ;  guilty  of 
sedition  ;  as,  seditious  citizens. 

—  Se-dl'tlous-ly,  adv.  —  Se-dl'tlons-ness,  n. 

Sed'lltz  (sSd'lits),  a.    Same  as  Seidlitz. 

_Se-dllce'  (se-diis'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  2-  p.  Seduced  (sS- 
dust') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Seducing  (-du'sing).]  [L.  se- 
diicere,  seductum  ;  pref.  se-  aside  -\-  ducere  to  lead.  See 
Duke.]  1.  To  draw  aside  from  the  path  of  rectitude 
and  duty  in  any  manner ;  to  entice  to  evil ;  to  lead 
astray  ;  to  tempt  and  lead  to  iniquity ;  to  corrupt. 

For  me,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce.  Shak, 

2.  Specifically,  to  induce  to  surrender  chastity ;  to  de- 
bauch by  means  of  solicitation. 

Syn.  — To  allure;  entice;  tempt;  attract;  mislead; 
decoy ;  inveigle.    See  Allure. 

Se-dace'ment  (-ment),  n.     1.  The  act  of  seducing. 

2.  The  means  employed  to  seduce,  as  flattery,  promises, 
deception,  etc. ;  arts  of  enticing  or  corrupting.       Pope, 

Se-dU'cer  (se-dii'ser),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  se- 
duces ;  specifically,  one  who  prevails  over  the  chastity  of 
a  woman  by  enticements  and  persuasions. 

He  whose  firm  faith  no  reason  could  remove, 

Will  melt  before  that  soft  seducer,  love.  Dryden, 

Se-du'ci-ble  (-sT-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  seduced; 
corruptible. 

Se-du'clng  (-sing),  a.  Seductive.  "Thy  sweet  se- 
ducing charms."     Cowper.  —  Se-dn'clng-ly,  adv. 

Se-dUC'tlon  (se-diik'shun),  n.  [L.  seductio:  of.  P. 
seduction.  See  Seduce.]  1.  The  act  of  seducing ;  en- 
ticement to  wrong  doing ;  specifically,  the  offense  of  in- 
ducing a  woman  to  consent  to  unlawful  sexual  inter- 
course, by  enticements  which  overcome  her  scruples; 
the  wrong  or  crime  of  persuading  a  woman  to  surrender 
her  chastity. 

2.  That  which  seduces,  or  is  adapted  to  seduce  ;  means 
of  leading  astray ;  as,  the  seductions  of  wealth. 

Se-duc'tlve  (-tlv),  a.  Tending  to  lead  astray ;  apt  to 
mislead  by  flattering  appearances  ;  tempting  ;  alluring ; 
as,  a  seductive  offer. 

This  may  enable  us  to  understand  how  seductive  is  the  influ- 
ence of  example.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Se-duc'tlve-ly,  adv.    In  a  seductive  manner. 

Se-duc'tress  (-trea),  n,    A  woman  who  seduces. 

Se-du'U-ty  (se-dii'll-ty),  n.  [L.  sedulitas.  See  Sedu- 
LOUS.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sedulous ;  diligent 
and  assiduous  application  ;  constant  attention ;  unremit- 
ting industry ;  sedulousness. 

The  industrious  bee,  by  his  sedulity  in  summer,  lives  in  honey 
all  the  winter.  Feltham. 

Sed'U-lOUB  (sSd'ii-liis ;  135),  a.  [L.  sedulus,  perhaps 
from  sedere  to  sit,  and  so  akin  to  E.  sit.]  Diligent  in  ap- 
plication or  pursuit;  constant,  steady,  and  persevermg 
in  business,  or  in  endeavors  to  effect  an  object ;  steadily 
industrious ;  assiduous ;  as,  the  sedulous  bee. 

What  signifies  the  sound  of  words  in  prayer,  without  the  af- 
fection of  the  heart,  and  a  sedulous  application  of  the  proper 
means  that  may  naturally  lead  us  to  such  an  end  ?  U Estrange, 

Syn.'  —  Assiduous ;  diligent ;  industrious ;  laborious ; 
unremitting  ;  untiring ;  unwearied ;  persevering. 

— Sed'u-lous-ly,  acft'.  —  Sed'u-lous-ness,  re. 

II  Se'dum  (se'dum),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  sedere  to  sit ;  — 
so  called  in  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  the  plants 
attach  themselves  to  rocks  and  walls.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants,  mostly  perennial,  having  succulent  leaves  and 
cymose  flowers  ;  orpine ;  stonecrop.  Gray. 

See  (se),  n.     [OE.  se,  see,  OF.  se,  sed,  sied,  fr.  L.  se- 

des  a  seat,  or  the  kindred  sedere  to  sit.     See  Srr,  and  cf. 

Siege.]      1.  A  seat ;   a  site  ;    a  place  where  sovereign 

power  is  exercised.     [06s.]  Chaucer, 

Jove  laughed  on  Venus  from  his  sovereign  see.    Spenser, 

2.  Specificallj  ;  (a)  The  seat  of  episcopal  power ;  a 
diocese  ;  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop ;  as,  the  see  of  New 
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York.  (6)  The  seat  of  an  archbishop  ;  a  province  or  ju- 
risdiction of  an  archbishop;  as,  an  archiepiscopal  see. 
(c)  The  seat,  place,  or  office  of  the  pope,  or  Roman  pon- 
tiff ;  as,  the  papal  see.  (d)  The  pope  or  his  court  at 
Kome ;  as,  to  appeal  to  the  see  of  Kome. 

Apostolic  see.    See  under  Apostolic 

See  (se),  V.  t.  [imp.  Saw  (sa) ;  p.  p.  Seen  (sen) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Seeino.]  [OB.  seen,  sen,  seon,  AS.  sedn  ; 
akin  to  OFries.  sia,  t>.  zien,  OS.  &  OHG.  sehan,  G. 
sehen,  Icel.  sja,  Sw.  se,  Dan.  see,  Goth,  saihwan,  and 
probaily  to  L.  sequi  to  follow  (and  so  originally  meaning, 
to  follow  with  the  eyes),  6r.  ineiT9ai,,  Skr.  sac.  Of. 
SwHT,  Sue  to  follow.]  1.  To  perceive  by  the  eye ;  to 
have  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  apparent  qualities 
of  by  the  organs  of  sight ;  to  behold ;  to  descry  ;  to  view. 
I  will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great  sight.    Ex.  iii.  3. 

2.  To  perceive  by  mental  vision ;  to  form  an  idea  or 
conception  of ;  to  note  with  the  mind ;  to  observe ;  to 
discern  ;  to  distinguish ;  to  understand ;  to  comprehend ; 
to  ascertain. 

Go,  I  pray  thee,  see  whether  it  be  well  with  thy  brethren. 

Gen.  xxxvii.  14. 
JesuB  saw  that  he  answered  discreetly.    Mark  xii.  34. 
Who  '8  so  gross 
That  seeth  not  this  palpable  device  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  follow  with  the  eyes,  or  as  with  the  eyes ;  to 
watch ;  to  regard  attentively ;  to  look  after.  Shak. 

1  had  a  mind  to  see  him  out,  and  therefore  did  not  care  for 
contradicting  him.  Addison. 

4.  To  have  an  Interview  with ;  especially,  to  make  a 
call  upon ;  to  visit ;  as,  to  go  to  see  a  friend. 

And  Samuel  came  no  more  to  see  Saul  until  the  day  of  liis 
death.  1  Sam.  xv.  35. 

6.  To  fall  in  with ;  to  meet  or  associate  with  ;  to  have 
intercourse  or  communication  with ;  hence,  to  have 
knowledge  or  experience  of  ;  as,  to  see  military  service. 

Make  us  glad  according  to  the  days  wherein  thou  hast  af- 
flicted us,  and  the  years  wherein  we  have  seen  evil.     Ps.  xc.  15. 

Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he 
■hall  never  see  death.  John  viu.  51. 

Improvement  in  wisdom  and  prudence  by  seeing  men.    Locke. 

6.  To  accompany  in  person ;  to  escort ;  to  wait  upon  ; 
as,  to  see  one  home  ;  to  see  one  aboard  the  cars. 

God  you  (him,  or  me,  etc.)  see,  God  keep  you  (him,  me, 
etc.)  in  his  sight ;  God  protect  you.  [Obs.\  Chaucer.  — 
To  see  (anythmg)  out,  to  see  (it)  to  the  end ;  to  be  present 
at,  or  attend,  to  the  end.  —  To  see  stars,  to  see  flashes  of 
light,  like  stars ;  —  sometimes  the  result  of  concussion  of 
the  head.  [Colloq.']  —  To  see  (one)  through,  to  help,  watch, 
or  guard  (one)  to  the  end  of  a  course  or  an  undertaking. 

See,  V.  i.  1.  To  have  the  power  of  sight,  or  of  per- 
ceiving by  the  proper  organs ;  to  possess  or  employ  the 
sense  of  vision ;  as,  he  sees  distinctly. 

Whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.       John  ix.  25. 

2.  Figuratively :  To  have  intellectual  apprehension ; 
to  perceive ;  to  know ;  to  vmderstand  ;  to  discern  ;  — 
often  followed  by  a  preposition,  as  through,  or  into. 

For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see 
not  might  see  ;  and  that  they  which  see  might  be  made  blind. 

John  ix.  39. 

Many  sagacious  persons  will  find  us  out, 
all  our  fine  pretensions. 

3.  To  be  attentive ;  to  take  care ;  to  give  heed ;  — 
generally  with  to;  as,  to  see  to  the  house. 

*See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.      Gen.  xlv.  24. 

I^p"  Let  me  see.  Let  us  see,  are  used  to  express  consid- 
eration, or  to  Introduce  the  particular  consideration  of  a 
subject,  or  some  scheme  or  calculation. 

Cassio  's  a  proper  man,  let  me  see  now,  — 
To  get  his  place. 

B^"  See  is  sometimes  used  in  the  imperative  for  look, 
OToehold.  "  See,  see  J  upon  the  banks  of  Boyne  he 
stands."  Halifax. 

To  see  abont  a  thing,  to  pay  attention  to  it ;  to  consider 
it. —  To  see  on,  to  look  at.  [Obs.]  "She  was  full  more 
blissful  on  to  see."  Chaucer.  —  To  see  to.  (a)  To  look  at ; 
to  behold ;  to  view.  iObs.)  "  An  altar  by  Jordan,  a  great 
altar  to  see  to."  Josh.  xxii.  10.  (6)  To  take  care  about ; 
to  look  after ;  as,  to  see  to  a  fire. 

Seed  (sed),  n. ;  pi.  Seed  or  Seeds  (sedz), 
sed,  AS.  seed,  f r.  sawan  to  sow ;     ^^^ 
akin  to  D.   zaad  seed,  G.    saat,    /r^J^ 
Icel.  saS,  sxSi,   Goth,  manase/'s 
seed   of    men,  world.      See   Sow 
to  scatter  seed,  and  cf.  Colza.] 

1.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  ripened  ovule, 
consisting  of  an  embryo  with  one 
or  more  integuments,  or  coverings;  ^g^^'^j  "I  Anatropous 
a«,  an  apple  seed;  a  currant  see(/.  iareed.°BSameinVM^ 
By  germination  it  produces  a  new  ticS  Section  ;  c  Cotyle- 
plant.  (6)  Any  small  seedlike  dons,  and  ca  Cauhcle 
fruit,  though  it  may  consist  of  a  ('^ese  two  constituting 
pericarp,  o?evenaciyx,as  weUas  fl!^r^:i?^AxL^^: 
the  seed  proper  ;  as,  parsmp  seed;  h  Hilum  ;  r  Raphe, 
thistle  seed. 

And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yield- 
ing seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose 
seed  is  in  itself.  Gen.  i.  11. 

B^"  The  seed  proper  has  an  outer  and  an  inner  coat, 
and^within  these  the  kernel  or  nucleus.  The  kernel  is 
either  the  embryo  alone,  or  the  embryo  inclosed  in  the 
albumen,  which  is  the  material  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  developing  embryo.  The  scar  on  a  seed,  left  where 
the  stem  parted  from  it,  is  called  the  hilum,  and  the 
closed  orifice  of  the  ovule,  the  micropyle. 

2.  {Physiol.)  The  generative  fluid  of  the  male ;  semen  ; 
sperm  ;  —  not  used  in  the  plural. 

3.  That  from  which  anything  springs  ;  first  principle ; 
original ;  source ;  as,  the  seeds  of  virtue  or  vice. 

4.  The  principle  of  production. 

Praise  of  great  acts  he  ocatters  as  a  seed. 
Which  may  the  like  in  coming  ages  breed.      Waller. 
6.  Progeny  ;   offsii.ir,'-   oliiMri:n  ;    descendants;    as, 
the  seed  of  Abrahan  ;  tlio  seed  of  David. 
Il^~  In  this  sense  Uti  word  is  applied  to  one  person,  or 


,  and  see  through 
Tillotson. 


Shak. 


[OE.  seed, 


to  any  number  collectively,  and  admits  of  the  plursd 
form,  though  rarely  used  in  the  plural. 

6.  Race ;  generation  ;  birth. 

Of  mortal  seed  they  were  not  held.  Waller. 

Seed  bag  (Artesian  well),  a  packing  to  prevent  percola- 
tion of  water  down  the  bore  hole.  It  consists  of  a  bag  en- 
circling the  tubing  and  filled  with  flax  seed,  wliich  swells 
when  wet  and  fills  the  space  between  the  tubing  and  the 
sides  of  the  hole.  —  Seed  bud  (Bot.),  the  germ  or  rudiment 
of  the  plant  in  the  embryo  state  ;  the  ovule.  —  Seed  coat 
(Bot.),  the  covering  of  a  seed.  —  Seed  com,  or  Seed  grain 
(Bot.),  com  or  grain  for  seed. —Seed  down  (So<. ),  the  soft 
hairs  on  certain  seeds,  as  cotton  seed.  —  Seed  drill.  See 
6th  Dkill,  2  (a).—  Seed  eater  (Zo'ol.),  any  finch  of  the  gen- 
era Sporophila,  and  Crithagra.  They  feed  mainly  on 
seeds.  —  Seed  gall  (Zool.),  any  gall  which  resembles  a 
seed,  formed  on  the  leaves  of  various  plants,  usually 
by  some  species  of  Phylloxera.  —  Seed  leaf  (Bot.),  a  coty- 
ledon. —  Seed  lobe  (Bot.),  a  cotyledon  :  a  seed  leaf.  —  Seed 
oil,  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  plants.  —  Seed  oyster, 
a  young  oyster,  especially  when  of  a  size  suitable  for 
transplantation  to  a  new  locaUty.  — Seed  pearl,  a  small 
pearl  of  little  value.  —  Seed  plat,  or  Seed  plot,  the  ground 
on  which  seeds  are  sown,  to  produce  plants  for  trans- 
planting ;  a  nursery.  —  Seed  stalk  (Bot.),  the  stalk  of  an 
ovule  or  seed;  afunicle. — Seed  tick  (Zool.),  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  ticks  resembUng  seeds  in  form  and  color.  — 
Seed  vessel  (Bot. ),  that  part  of  a  plant  which  contains  the 
seeds;  a  pericarp.  —  Seed  weevil  (Zool.),  any  one  of  nu- 
merous small  weevils,  especially  those  of 
the  genus  Apion,  winch  live  in  the  seeds 
of  various  plants.  —  Seed  wool,  cotton  wool 
not  yet  cleansed  of  its  seeds.  [Southern 
a  S.] 

Seed  (sed),  V.  i.    1.  To  sow  seed. 

2.  To  shed  the  seed.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  grow  to  maturity,  and  to  produce 
seed. 

Many  interests  have  grown  up,  and  seeded, 
and  twisted  their  roots  in  the  crevices  of  many 
wrongs.  Lander. 

Seed,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Seeded  ;  p.  Seed  Weevil 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  SEEDisa.']  1 .  To  sprinkle  with  iffatmid 
seed ;  to  plant  seeds  in ;  to  sow ;  as,  to  seed  Indigo,  x  5 
a  field. 

2.  To  cover  thinly  with  something  scattered ;  to  orna- 
ment vrith  seedlike  decorations. 

A  sable  mantle  seeded  with  waking  eyes.    J5.  Jonson. 

To  seed  down,  to  sow  with  grass  seed. 

Seedliox'  (-bSks'),  n.  {Bot.)  (a)  A  capsule.  (6)  A 
plant  {Ludwigia  alternifolia)  which  has  somewhat  cu- 
bical or  box-shaped  capsules. 

Seed'cake'  (-kak'),  n.  A  sweet  cake  or  cooky  con- 
taining aromatic  seeds,  as  caraway.  Tusser. 

Seed'COd'  (-kSd'),  n.     A  seedlip.     [Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Seed'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sows  or 
plants  seed. 

Seed'i-ness  (-I-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
seedy,  shabby,  or  worn  out ;  a  state  of  wretchedness  or 
exhaustion.     {Colloq.'\  G.  Eliot. 

What  is  called  seediness,  after  a  debauch,  is  a  plain  proof  that 
nature  has  been  outraged.  J.  o.  Blackie. 

Seed'-lac'  (-15k'),  n.  A  species  of  lac.  See  the  Note 
under  Lao. 

Seed'less,  a.    Without  seed  or  seeds. 

Seedling  (-ling),  n.  {Bot.)  A  plant  reared  from  the 
seed,  as  distinguished  from  one  propagated  by  layers, 
buds,  or  the  like.  _ 

Seedlip'  (-lip'),  )  n.      [AS.  ssedle&p ;   ssed  seed  -f 

Seed'lop'  (-15p'),  )  le&p  basket.]  A  vessel  in  which 
a  sower  carries  the  seed  to  be  scattered.     [Prov.  Eng.l 

Seed'man  (-man),  n.     See  Seedsman. 

Seed'ness,  n.     Seedtime.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Seeds'man  (sedz'man),    n. ;  pi.   Seedsmen  (-men). 

1.  A  sower  ;  one  who  sows  or  scatters  seed. 

The  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain.         Shak. 

2.  A  person  who  deals  in  seeds. 

Seed'tlme'  (-tim'),  n.  [AS.  S3edtlma.'\  The  season 
proper  for  sowing. 

While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold 
and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and  day  and  niglit,  shall  not 
cease.  Gen.  viii.  22. 

Seed'y  (-5^),  a.  [Compar.  Seedier  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Seediest.]  1.  Abounding  with  seeds ;  bearing  seeds ; 
having  run  to  seeds. 

2.  Having  a  peculiar  flavor  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  weeds  growing  among  the  vines ;  —  said  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  French  brandy. 

3.  Old  and  worn  out ;  exhausted ;  spiritless ;  also, 
poor  and  miserable  looking ;  shabbily  clothed ;  shabby 
looking ;  as,  he  looked  seedy  ;  a  seedy  coat.     [Colloq.} 

Little  Flaniffan  here  ...  is  a  little  seedy,  as  we  say  among  us 
that  practice  the  law.  Goldsmith. 

Seedy  toe,  an  affection  of  a  horse's  foot,  in  which  a  cavi- 
ty filled  with  horn  powder  is  formed  between  the  laminae 
and  the  wall  of  the  hoof. 

See'ing  (se'ing),  conj.  (but  originally  a  present  parti- 
ciple). In  view  of  the  fact  (that) ;  considering ;  taking 
into  account  (that) ;  inasmuch  as ;  since  ;  because  ;  — 
followed  by  a  dependent  clause ;  as,  he  did  well,  seeing 
that  he  was  so  young. 

Wherefore  come  ye  to  me,  seeing  ye  hate  me  ?    Gen.  x.wi.  2'. 

Seek  (sek),  a.    Sick.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Seek,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sought  (s^t) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Seekino.]  [OE.  seken,  AS.  secan,  secean;  akin  to 
OS.  sokian,  LG.  soken,  D.  zoeken,  OHG.  suohhnn,  G. 
suchen,  Icel.  stekja,  Sw.  soka,  Dan.  soge,  Goth.  sOkjan, 
and  E.  sake.  Cf.  Beseech,  Ransack,  Sagacious,  Sake, 
Soc]  1.  To  go  in  search  of ;  to  look  for ;  to  search  for ; 
to  try  to  find. 

The  man  asked  him,  saying.  What  seekest  thou  ?  And  he  said, 
I  seek  my  brethren.  Gen.  xxxvii.  16,  16. 

2.  To  inquire  for ;  to  ask  for ;  to  solicit ;  to  beseech. 
Others,  tempting  him,  sought  of  liim  a  sign.     Luke  xi.  IC, 

3.  To  try  to  acquire  or  gain ;  to  strive  after ;  to  aim 
at ;  as,  to  seek  wealth  or  fame ;  to  seek  one's  life. 


4.  To  try  to  reach  or  come  to  ;  to  go  to  ;  to  resort  to. 

Seek  not  Bethel,  nor  enter  into  Gilgal.       Amos  v.  5. 
Since  great  Ulysses  sought  the  Phrygian  plains.      Pope. 

Seek  (sek),  V.  i.  To  make  search  or  inquiry  ;  to  en- 
deavor  to  make  discovery. 

Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read.  Tsa.  xxxiv.  16. 

To  seek,  needing  to  seek  or  search  ;  hence,  unprepared. 
" Unpracticed,  unprepared,  and  still  to  seek."  Milton. 
[Ois.]  —  To  seek  after,  to  make  pursuit  of  ;  to  attempt  to 
find  or  take.  —  To  seek  for,  to  endeavor  to  find.  —  To  seek 
to,  to  apply  to ;  to  resort  to ;  to  court.  [OJs.l  "All  the 
earth  sought  to  Solomon,  to  hear  his  wisdom.'^  1  Kingsx. 
24.  —  To  seek  upon,  to  make  strict  inquiry  after ;  to  follow 
up ;  to  persecute.    [06s.] 

To  seek 
Upon  a  man  and  do  his  soul  unrest.  Chaucer. 

Seek'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  seeks;  that  which  is 
used  in  seeking  or  searching. 

2.  {Eccl.)  One  of  a  small  heterogeneous  sect  of  the 
17th  century,  in  Great  Britain,  who  professed  to  be  seek- 
ing the  true  church,  ministry,  and  sacraments. 

A  skeptic  [is]  ever  seeking  and  never  finds,  like  our  new  up- 
start sect  of  Seekers.  Bullokar, 

Seek'— no-fur'ther  (sek'no-fflr'ther),  n.  A  kind  of 
choice  winter  apple,  having  a  subacid  taste ;  —  formerly 
called  go-no-Jurther. 

Seek'-sor'row  (-sor'ro),  n.  One  who  contrives  to 
give  himself  vexation.     [Archaic']  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Seel  (sel),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  x>-  Seeled  (seld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Seeling.]  [F.  siller,  Ciller,  fr.  oil  an  eyelash, 
L.  cilium.']  1.  {Falconry)  To  close  the  eyes  of  (a  hawk 
or  other  bird)  by  drawing  through  the  lids  threads 
which  were  fastened  over  the  head.  Bacon. 

Fools  climb  to  fall  :  fond  hopes.  like  seeled  doves  for  want  of 
better  light,  mount  till  they  end  their  flight  with  falling. 

J.  Reading. 

2.  Hence,  to  shut  or  close,  as  the  eyes  ;  to  blind. 
Come,  seeling  night, 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day.  Shak. 

Cold  death,  with  a  violent  fate,  his  sable  eyes  did  seel. 

Chapman. 

Seel,  V.  i.  [Cf.  LG.  sielen  to  lead  off  water,  F.  siller 
to  run  ahead,  to  make  headway,  E.  sile,  v.  t.]  To  in- 
cline to  one  side ;  to  lean ;  to  roll,  as  a  ship  at  sea. 
[(96s.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Seel  (sel),  )  n.     The  rolling  or  agitation  of  a  ship  in  a 

Seel'ing,   )     storm.     [06sJ  Sandys. 

Seel,  n.  [AS.  sxl,  from  siel  good,  prosperous.  See 
Silly.]  1.  Good  fortune  ;  favorable  opportunity ;  pros- 
perity.    [06s.]     "  So  have  I  seel,"  Chaucer, 

2.  Time;  season;  as,  hay  see/.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Seel'i-ly  (sel'I-l^,  adv.    In  a  silly  manner.     [06s.] 

Seel'y  {-f),  a.    See  SiLLT.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Seem  (sem),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Seemed  (semd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Seeming.]  [OE.  semen  to  seem,  to  be- 
come, befit,  AS.  seman  to  satisfy,  pacify ;  akin  to  Icel, 
ssema  to  honor,  to  bear  with,  conform  to,  ssemr  becom- 
ing, fit,  soma  to  beseem,  to  befit,  sama  to  beseem,  semja 
to  arrange,  settle,  put  right,  Goth,  samjan  to  please, 
and  to  E.  same.  The  sense  is  probably  due  to  the  adj. 
seemly.  V191.  See  Same,  a.,  and  cf.  Seemly.]  To 
appear,  or  to  appear  to  be ;  to  have  a  show  or  semblance ; 
to  present  an  appearance  ;  to  look  ;  to  strike  one's  ap- 
prehension or  fancy  as  being ;  to  be  taken  as.  "  It  now 
seemed  probable."  Macaulay. 

Thou  picture  of  what  thou  seem'st.  Shak. 

All  seemed  well  pleased  ;  all  seemed,  but  were  not  all.   Milton, 

There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto  a  man  ;  but  the  end 
thereof  are  the  ways  of  death.  Prov.  xiv.  12. 

It  seems,  it  appears ;  it  is  understood  as  true ;  it  is  said. 

A  prince  of  Italy,  it  seems,  entertained  his  mistress  on  a  great 
lake.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  To  appear ;  look.  —  Seem,  Appear.  To  appear 
has  reference  to  a  thing's  being  presented  to  our  view ; 
as,  the  sun  appears ;  to  seem  is  connected  with  the  idea 
of  semblance,  and  usually  implies  an  inference  of  our 
mind  as  to  the  probability  of  a  thing's  being  so ;  as,  a 
storm  seems  to  be  coming.  "The  story  appears  to  be 
true,"  means  that  the  facts,  as  presented,  go  to  show  its 
truth;  "the  story  seems  to  be  true,"  means  that  it  has 
the  semblance  of  being  so,  and  we  infer  that  it  is  true. 
"His  first  and  principal  care  being  to  appear  unto  his 

Eeople  such  as  he  would  have  them  be,  and  to  be  such  as 
e  appeared."    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Ham.   Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 
Queen.  If  it  be. 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 
JIam.   *5ce?ns,  madam  I  Nay ,  it  is  ;  I  know  not  "seems."  Shak. 
Seem,  v.  t.    To  befit ;  to  beseem.     [06s.]       Spenser. 
Seem'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  seems  ;  one  who  carries 
or  assumes  an  appearance  or  semblance. 

Hence  shall  we  see, 
If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be.       Shak. 
Seem'lng,  a.     Having  a  semblance,  whether  with  or 
without  reality;  apparent;  specious;  befitting;  as,  seem- 
ing  friendsliip  ;  seeming  truth. 

My  lord,  you  have  lost  a  friend  indeed; 
And  I  dare  swear  you  borrow  not  tluit  face 
Of  scemintj  sorrow,  it  is  sure  your  own.  Shak. 

Seem'lng,  n.  1.  Appearance ;  show  ;  semblance ;  fair 
appearance  ;  speciousness. 

These  keep 
Seeming  and  savor  all  the  winter  long.  Shak. 

2.  Apprehension  ;  judgment.     [06s.]  Chaucer 

Notliing  more  clear  unto  their  seeming.         Hooker. 

His  persuasive  words,  inipregned 
With  reason,  to  her  seeming.  Milton. 

Seem'lng-ly,  adv.  In  appearance ;  in  show ;  in  sem- 
blance ;  apparently  ;  ostensibly. 

This  the  father  secminghj  complied  with.      Addison. 
Seem'lng-ness,    n.       Semblance ;    fair    appcaranoe ; 
plausibility.  Sir  K.  Digiy. 

Seem'leSB,  a.    Unseemly.    [06s.]  Speiser. 

Seem'U-ly  (-IT-iy),  adv.    In  a  seemly  manner.  [06s.] 
Seem'U-neSB,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  aeenily ; 
comeliness ;  propriety. 
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SEEMLY 

Seemly  (eem'li^),  a.  [Compar,  Seemlieb  (-IT-er) ; 
superl.  Seemliest.]  [Icel.  sxmiligr,  fr.  ssemr  becoming, 
fit ;  akin  to  samr  same,  E.  same ;  the  sense  being  prop- 
erly, the  same  or  like,  hence,  fitting.  See  Seem,  v.  i.] 
Suited  to  the  object,  occasion,  purpose,  or  character  ; 
suitable ;  fit ;  becoming  ;  comely ;  decorous. 

He  had  a  seemly  nose.  Chaucer. 

I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons.  Shak. 

Suspense  of  judgment  and  exercise  of  charity  were  safer  and 
seemUer  for  Christian  men  than  the  hot  pursuit  of  these  contro- 
versies. Hooker. 
Syn.  — Becoming:  fit;  suitable;  proper;  appropriate; 
congruous ;  meet ;  decent ;  decorous. 

Seem'ly  (sem'lj),  adv.    [Compar.  Seemlier  ;  superl. 
Seemliest.]  In  a  decent  or  suitable  manner ;  becomingly. 
Suddenly  a  man  before  him  stood, 
Not  rustic  as  before,  but  seemlier  clad, 
As  one  in  city  or  court  or  palace  bred.  Ulilton. 

Seem'ly-hed  (-h5d),  n.  [See  -hood.]  Comely  or  de- 
cent appearance.     \_Obs.'\  Rom.  of  R.    Spenser. 

Seen  (sen),  p.  p.  of  See. 

Seen,  a.    Versed ;  skilled  ;  accomplished.     [06*.] 

Well  seen  in  every  science  that  mote  be.       Spenser. 
Noble  Boyle,  not  less  in  nature  seen. 
Than  his  great  brother  read  in  states  and  men.     Dryden. 

Seep  (sep),  or  Slpe  (sip),  v.  i.  [AS.  sipan  to  distill.] 
To  run  or  soak  through  fine  pores  and  interstices ;  to 
oozB.     IScot.  &  U.  S.'i 

"Water  seeps  up  through  the  sidewalks.    G.  W.  Cable. 

Seep'age  (-aj),  or  Sip'age,  n.  Water  that  has  seeped 
or  oozed  througli  a  porous  soil.    IScot.  &  U.  <S.] 

Seep'y  (-y),  or  Sip'y,  a.  Oozy ;  —  applied  to  land 
tinder  cultivation  that  is  not  well  drained. 

Seer  (ser),  a.     Sore  ;  painful.     IProv.  Eng."]        Ray. 

Se'er  (se'er),  n.     One  who  sees.  A  ddison. 

Seer  (ser),  n.  [From  See.]  A  person  who  foresees 
events  ;  a  prophet.  Milton. 

Seer'ess,  n.     A  female  seer ;  a  prophetess. 

Seer'ilsh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  scombroid  food  fish 
of  Madeira  {Cybium  Commersonii). 

Seer'hand  (ser'hSnd),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A 
kind  of  muslin  of  a  texture  between  nainsook  and  mull. 

Seer'Shlp,  n.    The  office  or  quality  of  a  seer. 

Seer'SUCk'er  (-suk'er),  n.  A  light  fabric,  originally 
made  in  the  East  Indies,  of  silk  and  linen,  usually  hav- 
ing alternating  stripes,  and  a  slightly  craped  or  puckered 
surface  ;  also,  a  cotton  fabric  of  similar  appearance. 

Seer'wood'  (-wood'),  n.  [See  Sbab.]  Dry  wood. 
[Written  also  searu'ood.^     [Ofo.]  Dryden. 

See'saW  (se'sa'),  n.    [Probably  a  reduplication  of 
saw,  to  express  tlie  alter- 
nate motion  to  and  fro,  as 
in  the  act  of  sawing.] 

1.  A  play  among  cliil-  ^ 
dren  in  which  they  are  ~ 
seated  upon  the  opposite 
ends  of  a  plank  which  is 
balanced  in  the  middle, 
and  move  alternately  up 
and  down. 

2.  A  plank  or  board  ad- 
justed for  this  play. 

3.  A  vibratory  or  recip- 
rocating motion. 

He  has  been  arguing  in  a  circle;  there  is  thus  aseesaw  between 
the  hypothesis  and  fact.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

4.  ( Whist)  Same  as  Ckosseuff. 

See'saw',  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Seesawed  (-sad') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Seesawing.]  To  move  with  a  reciprocating 
motion  ;  to  move  backward  and  forward,  or  upward  and 
downward. 

See'saw',  v.  t.  To  cause  to  move  backward  and  for- 
ward in  seesaw  fashion. 

He  seesaws  himself  to  and  fro.  Ld.  Lytton. 

See'saw',  a.  Moving  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro ; 
having  a  reciprocating  motion. 

Seet  (set),  obs.  imp.  of  Sit.     Sate  ;  sat.  Chaucer. 

Seeth  (seth),  obs.  imp.  of  Seethe.  Chaucer. 

Seethe  (se1A),  v.  t.  [imp.  Seethed  (sethd)  (Sod 
(sSd),  obs.)  \  p.  p.  Seethed,  Sodden  (s8d'd'n) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Seething.]  [OE.  selhen,  AS.  seoSan;  akin  to  D. 
zieden,  OHG.  siodan,  G.  sieden,  Icel.  sjoSa,  Sw.  sjuda, 
Dan.  syde,  Goth,  saups  a  burnt  offering.  Cf.  Sod,  k., 
Sodden,  Suds.]  To  decoct  or  prepare  for  food  in  hot 
liquid  ;  to  boil ;  as,  to  seethe  flesh.     [Written  also  seeth.l 

Set  on  the  great  pot,  and  seethe  pottage  for  the  sons  of  the 
prophets.  2  Kings  iv.  38. 

Seethe,  v.  i.  To  be  in  a  state  of  ebullition  or  violent 
commotion  ;  to  be  hot ;  to  boU.  1  Sam.  ii.  13. 

A  long  Pointe,  round  which  the  Mississippi  used  to  whirl,  and 
teethe^  and  foam.  Q,  W*  Cable. 

Seeth'er  (-er),  n.    A  pot  for  boiling  things ;  a  boiler. 
Like  burnished  gold  the  httle  seether  shone.     Dryden. 

Seg  (sSg),  n.    [See  Sedge.]    (Bot.)   1.  Sedge.    [Ote.] 

2.  The  gladen,  and  other  species  of  Iris.  Prior. 

Seg,  n.  [Probably  from  the  root  of  L.  secare  to  cut.] 
A  castrated  bull.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.l  Halliwell. 

Se-gar'  (se-garQ,  re.     See  Cigab. 

Seg'gar  (seg'ger),  n.  [Prov.  E.  saggard  a  Beggar, 
seggard  a  sort  of  riding  surtout,  contr.  fr.  safeguard.'^  A 
case  or  holder  made  of  fire  clay,  in  which  fine  pottery  is 
inclosed  while  baking  in  the  kiln.  [Written  also  saggar, 
tagger,  and  segger.']  lire. 

Segge  (sSg),  n.  (Zodl.)  The  hedge  sparrow.  [Prov. 
Eng.}  Halliwell. 

Seg'ment  (sSg'ment),  n,  [L.  segmentum,  fr.  secare 
to  cut,  cut  off :  cf.  P.  segment.  See  Saw  a  cutting  in- 
strument.] 1.  One  of  the  parts  into  which  any  body 
naturally  separates  or  is  divided ;  a  part  divided  or  cut 
oS ;  a  section  ;  a  portion  ;  as,  a  segment  of  an  orange ;  a 
segment  of  a  compound  or  divided  leaf. 
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2.  (Geom.)  A  part  cut  off  from  a  figure  by  a  line  or 
plane  ;  especially,  that  part  of  a  circle  con- 
tained between  a  chord  and  an  arc  of  that  fe^-^   ^   ^^ 
circle,  or  so  much  of  the  circle  as  is  cut  otf 
by  the  chord ;  as,  the  segment  acb  in  the 
illustration. 

3.  {3Iach.)  (a)  A  piece  in  the  form  of 
the  sector  of  a  circle,  or  part  of  a  ring  ;  as,  ^^j  Segment 
the  segment  of  a  sectional  fly  wheel  or  fly-  of  a  Circle. 
wheel  rim.     (b)  A  segment  gear. 

4.  (Biol.)  (a)  One  of  the  cells  or  divisions  formed  by 
segmentation,  as  in  egg  cleavage  or  in  fissiparous  cell 
formation,  (b)  One  of  the  divisions,  rings,  or  joints  into 
which  many  animal  bodies  are  divided ;  a  somite ;  a 
metamere ;  a  somatome. 

Segment  gear,  a  piece  for  receiving  or  communicating 
reciprocating  motion  from  or  to  a  cogwheel,  consisting 
of  a  sector  of  a  circular  gear,  or  ring,  having  cogs  on  the 
periphery,  or  face.  —  Segment  of  a  line,  the  part  of  a  line 
contained  between  two  points  on  it.— Segment  of  a  sphere, 
the  part  of  a  sphere  cut  off  by  a  plane,  or  included  be- 
tween two  parallel  planes.  —  Ventral  segment.  (Acoustics) 
See  Loop, ».,  5. 

Seg'ment  (sSg'mSnt),  v.  i.  (Biol.)  To  divide  or  sepa- 
rate into  parts  in  growth  ;  to  undergo  segmentation,  or 
cleavage,  as  in  the  segmentation  of  the  ovum. 

Seg-men'tal  (sgg-mEn'tal),  a.  1.  Relating  to,  or 
being,  a  segment. 

2.  (Anat.  &  Zodl.)  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  seg- 
ments of  animals ;  as,  a  segmental  duct ;  segmental  pa- 
pillae,   (b)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  segmental  organs. 

Segmental  duct  (,Anat.),  the  primitive  duct  of  the  em- 
bryonic excretory  organs  which  gives  rise  to  the  Wolffian 
duct  and  ureter ;  the  pronephric  duct.  —  Segmental  organs. 
(a)  (Anat.)  The  embryonic  excretory  organs  of  verte- 
brates, consisting  primarily  of  the  segmental  tubes  and 
segmental  ducts,  ib)  {Zodl.)  The  tubular  excretory  or- 
gans, a  pair  of  which  often  occur 
in  each  of  several  segments  in  an- 
nelids. They  serve  as  renal  or- 
gans, and  often,  also,  as  oviducts 
and  sperm  ducts.  See  Must,  un- 
der Sipuncclacea.  —  Segmental 
tubes  {Anat.),  the  tubes  which 
primarily  open  into  the  segmen- 
tal duct,  some  of  which  become 
the  urinary  tubules  of  the  adult. 

Seg'men-ta'tlon  (sSg'mSn- 

ta'shiSn),  re.  The  act  or  process  of 
dividing   into  segments ;   specif- 
ically (Biol.),  a  self -division  into 
segments  as  a  result  of  growth  ;  cell  cleavage ;  cell  mul- 
tiplication ;  endogenous  cell  formation. 

Segmentation  cavity  (Biol.),  the  cavity  formed  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  cells  in  segmentation  or  cleavage  of 
the  ovum ;  the  cavity  of  the  blastosphere.  In  the  gas- 
trula  stage,  the  segmentation  cavity  in  which  the  meso- 
blast  is  formed  lies  between  the  entoblast  and  ectoblast. 
See niust.  of  Invagination. — Segmentation  nucleus  ( Biol.), 
the  body  formed  by  fusion  of  the  male  and  female  pro- 
nucleus in  an  impregnated  ovum.  See  the  Note  under 
Pronucleus,  —  Segmentation  of  the  ovum,  or  Egg  cleavage 
(Biol.),   the   process 
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Segmentation  of  a  Centroleci- 
thal  Ovum,  abc  Three 
Stages  of  Division. 


which  the  embryos  of 
the  liigher  plants  and  ani- 
mals are  derived  from  the 
germ  cell.  In  the  simplest 
case,  that  of  small  ova  des- 
titute of  food  yolk,  the 
ovum  or  egg  divides  into 
two  similar  halves  or  seg- 
ments (blastomeres),  each 
of  these  again  divides  into 
two,  and  so  on,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  mass  of  cells  (mul- 
berry mass,  or  morula),  all  equal  and  similar,  from  the 
growth  and  development  of  which  the  future  animal  is 
to  be  formed.  This  constitutes  regular  segmentation. 
Quite  frequently,  however,  the  equality  and  regularity 
of  cleavage  is  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  food 
yolk,  from  which  results  unequal  segmentation.  See 
Holoblastic,  IIeboblastic,  Alecithal,  Centboleci- 
thal,  Ectolecithal,  and  Ovum.  —  Segmentation  sphere 
(Biol.),  the  blastosphere,  or  morula.    See  Mobula. 

Seg'ment-ed  (-mSut-ed),  a.  Divided  into  segments 
or  joints ;  articulated. 

Seg'ni-tude  (seg'ni-tud), )  n.    [L.  segnitas,  fr.  segnis 

Seg'nl-ty  (seg'ni-ty),  (  slow,  sluggish.]  Slug- 
gishness;  dullness;  inactivity.     [Obs.'\ 

II  Se'gno  (sau'yo),  n.  [It.  See  Sign.]  (Mus.)  A  sign. 
See  Al  segno,  and  Dal  segno. 

Se'gO  (se'go),  re.  (Bot.)  A  liliaceous  plant  (Ca?oeAor- 
tus  Nuttallii)  of  Western  North  America,  and  its  edible 
bulb  ;  —  so  called  by  the  Ute  Indians  and  the  Mormons. 

Seg're-gate  (seg're-gat),  a.  [L.  segregatus,  p.  p.  of 
segregare  to  separate ;  pref.  se-  aside  +  grex,  gregis,  a 
flock  or  herd.    See  Gbegakious.]     1.  Separate ;  select. 

2.  (Bot.)  Separated  from  others  of  the  same  kind. 

Seg're-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Segbegated 
(-ga'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Segbegating.]  To  separate 
from  otliers  ;  to  set  apart. 

They  are  still  segregated,  Christians  from  Christians,  under 
odious  designations.  /■  Taylor. 

Seg're-gate,  v.  i.  (Geol.)  To  separate  from  a  mass, 
and  collect  together  about  centers  or  along  lines  of  frac- 
ture, as  in  the  process  of  crystallization  or  solidification. 

Seg're-ga'tion  (-ga'shun),  n.  [L.  segregatio  :  cf .  E.  se- 
gregation.'} 1.  The  act  of  segregating,  or  the  state  of 
being  segregated ;  separation  from  others ;  a  parting. 

2.  (Geol.)  Separation  from  a  mass,  and  gathering  about 
centers  or  into  cavities  at  hand  through  cohesive  attrac- 
tion or  the  crystallizing  process. 

II  Seiches  (sash),  re.  tpZ.  [F.]  (GeoZ.)  Local  oscillations 
in  level  observed  in  the  case  of  some  lakes,  as  Lake  Geneva. 

Seid  (sed;  277),  re.  [Ar.  «e?/!d  prince.]  A  descendant  of 
Mohammed  through  his  daughter  Eatima  and  nephew  All. 

Seid'litZ  (sSdIits),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Seidlitz,  a 
village  in  Bohemia.     [Written  also  Sedlitz.} 

Seidlitz  powders,  effervescing  salts,  consisting  of  two 
separate  powders,  one  of  which  contains  forty  grains  of 
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sodium  bicarbonate  mixed  with  two  drachms  of  Rochelle 
salt  (tartrate  of  potassium  and  sodium)  and  the  other  con- 
tains thirty-five  grains  of  tartaric  acid.  The  powders 
are  mixed  in  water,  and  drunk  while  effervescing,  as  a 
mild  cathartic  ;  —  so  called  from  the  resemblance  to  the 
natural  water  of  Seidlitz.  Called  also  Rochelle  powders. 
—  Seidlitz  water,  a  natural  water  from  Seidlitz,  containing 
magnesium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  potassium  sulphates, 
with  calcium  carbonate  and  a  little  magnesium  cmoride. 
It  is  used  as  an  aperient. 

Seigh  (sa),  obs.  imp._sing.  of  See.     Saw.        Chaucer. 

Seign-eu'ri-al  (seu-u'ri-ol),  a.  [F.,  fr.  seigneur.  See 
Seigniok.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lord  of  a  manor ; 
manorial.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Vested  with  large  powers ;  independent. 

Seign'ior  (sen'yer),  n.  [OF.  seignor,  F.  seigneur,  cf. 
It.  signore,  Sp.  seiior  from  an  objective  case  of  L.  senior 
elder.     See  Seniok.]     X.  A  lord  ;  the  lord  of  a  manor. 

2.  A  title  of  honor  or  of  address  in  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, corresponding  to  Sir  or  Mr.  in  English. 

Grand  Seignior,  the  sultan  of  Turkey. 

Selgn'ior-age  (-aj ;  48),  n.  [F.  seigneuriage,  OF. 
seignorage.}  1.  Something  claimed  or  taken  by  vir- 
tue of  sovereign  prerogative ;  specifically,  a  charge  or 
toll  deducted  from  bullion  brought  to  a  mint  to  be 
coined;  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  a  mass  of 
bullion  and  the  value  as  money  of  the  pieces  coined 
from  it. 

If  government,  however,  throws  the  expense  of  coinage,  as  is 
reasonable,  upon  the  holders,  by  making  a  charge  to  cover  the 
expense  (whicil  is  done  by  giving  back  rather  less  in  coin  than 
lias  been  received  in  bullion,  and  is  called  "  levying  a  seignior- 
age"), the  coin  will  rise  to  the  extent  of  the  seipniora^e  above 
the  value  of  the  bullion.  J.  S.  Mill. 

2.  A  share  of  the  receipts  of  a  business  taken  in  pay- 
ment for  the  use  of  a  right,  as  a  copyright  or  a  patent. 

Seign'ior-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  seignior ; 
seigneurial.     '^  Kingly  oi  seignioral  pationage."  Burke. 

Selgn'ior-al-ty  (-tf),  n.  The  territory  or  authority 
of  a  seignior,  or  lord.  Milman. 

Seign-io'ri-al  (sen-yo'ri-al),  a.   Same  as  Seigneueial. 

Seig^'ior-ize  (sen'yer-Iz),  v.  t.  To  lord  it  over.  [06i.  J 
As  proud  as  he  that  seigyiiorizeth  hell.       Fairfax. 

Selgn'ior-y  (-J),  re.  /  pi.  -ies  (-Tz).  [OE.  seignorie, 
OF.  seignorie,F.  seigneurie ;  cf.  It.  signoria.}  1.  The 
power  or  authority  of  a  lord ;  dominion. 

O'Neal  never  had  any  seigniory  over  that  country  but  what 
by  encroachment  he  got  upon  the  English.  Spenser. 

2  The  territory  over  which  a  lord  holds  jurisdiction , 
a  manor.     [Written  also  seigneury,  and  seignory.} 

Seine  (sen  or  san),  re.  [F.  seine,  or  AS.  segene,  both 
fr.  L.  sagena,  Gr.  o-ayTJi/Tj.]  (Fishing)  A  large  net,  one 
edge  of  wliich  is  provided  with  sinkers,  and  the  other 
with  floats.  It  hangs  vertically  in  the  water,  and  when 
its  ends  are  brought  together  or  drawn  ashore  incloses 
the  fish. 

Seine  boat,  a  boat  specially  constructed  to  carry  and 
pay  out  a  seme. 

Sein'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  fishes  with  a  ^eine. 

Sein'ing,  re.     Fishing  with  a  seine. 

Seint  (sant),  n.  [See  Cinotube.]  A  girdle.  [Obs-I 
"  Girt  with  a  seitit  of  silk."  Chaucer. 

Seint,  re.     A  saint.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Sein'tU-a-ry  (san'tij-a-r^  ;  135),re.   Sanctuary.    [Obs.] 

Seir'Iish'  (ser'flsh'),  re.     (Zodl.)  Same  as  Seeefish. 

Sei'ro-spore  (si'ro-spor),  re.  [Gr.  creipa  a  cord  -j-  E. 
spore.}  (Bot.)  One  of  several  spores  arranged  in  a  chain, 
as  in  certain  algae  of  the  genus  CaUithamnion: 

Seise  (sez),  V.  t.    See  Seize.  Spenser, 

W^'  This  is  the  common  spelling  in  the  law  phrase  ii> 
be  seised  of  (an  estate). 

Sei'sin  (se'ziu),  re.     See  Seizin.  Spenser. 

Seis'mic  (sis'mik>,  1  a.     [Gr.  o-eitTjuos  an  earthquake, 

Seis'mal  (sTs'mal), )  from  a-cCeiv  to  shake.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  earthquake  ;  caused  by  an  earthquake. 

Seismic  vertical,  the  point  upon  the  earth's  surface  ver- 
tically over  the  center  of  effort  or  focal  point  whence  the 
earthquake's  impulse  proceeds,  or  the  vertical  line  con- 
necting these  two  points. 

Seis'mo-graph  (-mo-graf),  re.  [Gr.  o-et<rM05  an  earth- 
quake -f-  -graph.}  (Physics)  An  apparatus  for  register- 
ing the  shocks  and  undulatory  motions  of  earthquakes. 

Seis'mo-graph'ic  (-grSf'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  seismograph  ;  indicated  by  a  seismograph. 

Seis-mog'ra-phy  (sis-m5g'ra-fy),  re.  1.  A  writing 
about,  or  a  description  of,  earthquakes. 

2.  The  art  of  registering  the  shocks  and  undulatory 
movements  of  earthquakes.  -> 

Seis'mo-log'ic-al  (sis'm6-loj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  seismology.  —  Seis'mo-log'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Seis-mol'o-gy  (-m51'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  o-etcrjixos  an  earth- 
quake -j-  -logy.}    The  science  of  earthquakes. 

Seis-mom'e-ter  (sis-mom'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  aeiaixos  an 
earthquake  -j-  -meter.}  (Physics)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  direction,  duration,  and  force  of  earth- 
quakes and  like  concussions. 

Seis'mo-met'ric  (sis'mo-met'rTk),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  seismometry,  or  a  seismometer ;  as,  seismometric 
instruments ;  seismometric  measurements. 

Seis-mom'e-try  (sis-mom'e-trjr),  re.  The  mensuration 
of  such  phenomena  of  earthquakes  as  can  be  expressed 
in  numbers,  or  by  their  relation  to  the  coordinates  of 
space. 

Seis'mo-SCOpe  (sis'mo-skop),  re.  [Gr.  o-eKT/tiot  an 
earthquake  +  -scope.}     (Physics)  A  seismometer. 

Se'i-ty  (se'i-ty),  n.  [L.  se  one's  self.]  Something 
peculiar  to  one's  self.     [R.}  Tatler. 

Seiz'a-ble  (sez'a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  seized. 

Seize  (sez),  v.  t.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Seized  (sezd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Seizing.]  [OE.  seisen,  saisen,  OF.  seisir,  sai- 
sir,  F.  saisir,  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  set.  The 
meaning  is  properly,  to  set,  put,  place,  hence,  to  put  in 
possession  of.     See  Set,  v.  t..}     1.  To  fall  or  rush  upon. 
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SEIZEE 

suddenly  and  lay  hold  of ;  to  gripe  or  grasp  suddenly ; 

to  reach  and  grasp. 

For  by  uo  means  the  high  bank  he  could  seize.     Spenser. 
Seek  you  to  seize  and  gripe  into  your  hands 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banished  tleretord  ?      Shak. 

2.  To  take  possession  of  by  force. 

At  last  they  seize 
The  scepter,  and  regard  not  David*s  sons.        Milton. 

3.  To  invade  suddenly ;  to  take  sudden  hold  of ;  to 
come  upon  suddenly ;  as,  a  fever  seizes  a  patient. 

Hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  soul.  Fope. 

4.  {Law)  To  take  possession  of  by  virtue  of  a  war- 
rant or  other  legal  authority ;  as,  the  sheritf  seised  the 
debtor's  goods. 

6.  To  fasten ;  to  fix.     lObs.J 

As  when  a  bear  hath  seized  her  cruel  claws 

Upon  the  carcass  of  some  beast  too  weak.         Spenser. 

6.  To  grasp  with  the  mind  ;  to  comprehend  fully  and 
distinctly  ;  as,  to  seize  an  idea. 

7.  {Naut.)  To  bind  or  fasten  together  with  a  lashing 
of  small  stuff,  as  yarn  or  marline  ;  as,  to  seize  ropes. 

(]^°"  This  word,  by  writers  on  law,  is  commonly  writ- 
ten seise,  in  the  phrase  to  be  seised  of  (an  estate),  as  also, 
in  composition,  disseise,  disseisin. 

To  be  seized  of,  to  have  possession,  or  right  of  posses- 
sion ;  as,  A  B  was  seized  and  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
Dale.  "  Whom  age  might  see  seized  of  what  youth  made 
prize."  Chapman.  —  To  seize  on  or  upon,  to  fall  on  and 
grasp ;  to  take  hold  on ;  to  take  possession  of  suddenly 
and  forcibly. 

Syn.  —  To  catch ;  grasp ;  clutch ;  snatch ;  apprehend ; 
arrest ;  take ;  capture. 

Seiz'er  (sez'er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  seizes. 

Sei'Zln  (se'zin),  7».  [^.saisine.  See  Seize.]  \.  {Law) 
Possession ;  possession  of  an  estate  of  freehold.  It  may 
be  either  in  deed  or  in  law ;  the  former  when  there  is 
actual  possession,  the  latter  when  there  is  a  right  to 
such  possession  by  construction  of  law.  In  some  of  the 
United  States  seizin  means  merely  ownership.     Burrill. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  possession.     [06s.] 

3.  The  thing  possessed  ;  property.  Sir  M.  Hale. 
^W  Commonly  spelt  by  writers  on  law  seisin. 
livery  of  seizin.    {JSng.  Law)  See  Note  under  Liveky,  1. 
Seiz'ing  (sez'Ing),  re.      1.  The  act  of  taking  or  grasp- 
ing suddenly. 

2.  (Naut.)  {a)  The  operation  of  fastening  together  or 
lashing.     (6)  The  cord  or  lashing  used  for  such  fastening. 

Sel'zor  (se'zer),  n.  {Law)  One  who  seizes,  or  takes 
possession. 

Sei'zure  (se'zhiir;  135),  re.  1.  The  act  of  seizing,  or 
the  state  of  being  seized ;  sudden  and  violent  grasp  or 
gripe ;  a  taking  into  possession ;  as,  the  seizure  of  a 
thief,  a  property,  a  throne,  etc. 

2.  Retention  within  one's  grasp  or  power  ;  hold  ;  pos- 
session ;  ownership. 

Make  o'er  thy  honor  by  a  deed  of  trust, 

And  give  me  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth.   Dryden. 

3.  That  which  is  seized,  or  taken  possession  of ;  a 
thing  laid  hold  of,  or  possessed. 

Se'jant    i  (se'jant),  a.     [F.  seant,  p.  pr.  of  seoir  to 

Se'Jeant )  sit,  h.  sedere.^  {Her.) 
Sitting,  as  a  lion  or  ^ther  beast. 

S^ant  rampant,  sitting  with  the  fore- 
feet lifted  up.  Wright. 

Se-Joln'  (se-join'),  v.  t.  [L.  sejun- 
gere  ;  pref .  se-  aside  -\-jungere  to  join. 
See  Join.]    To  separate.    [06s.] 

Se-]unc'tlon  (-junk'shiin),  n.  [L. 
sejunctio.  See  Sejoin.]  The  act  of 
disjoining,  or  the  state -of  being  dis- 
joined.    [06s.]  .  Bp.  Pearson. 

Se-Jun'gl-ble  (se-jiJn'jT-b'l),  a.  [See  Sejoin.]  Capa- 
ble of  being  disjoined.     [06s.]  Bp.  Pearson. 

Seke  (sek),  a.     Sick.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Seke  (seki,  V.  t.  &  i.     To  seek.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

II  Selios  (se'kSs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  otjkos  a  pen,  a  sa- 
cred inclosure,  a  slirine.]  {At'ch.)  A  place  in  a  pagan 
temple  in  which  the  images  of  the  deities  were  inclosed. 

Se-la'chl-an  (se-la'ki-an),  re.  {Zodl.)  One  of  the  Se- 
lacliii.     See  Illustration,  in  Appendix. 

II  Se-la'chi-1  (-i),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  trcAaxos  a  fish 
having  cartilages  instead  of  bones.]  {Zo'ol.)  An  order 
of  elasmobranchs  including  the  sharks  and  rays ;  the  Pla- 
giostomi.     Called  also  Selacha,  Selacke,  and  Selackoidei. 

II  Sel'a-ChOl'de-1  (sel'a-koi'de-3),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Selachii,  and  -oiD.]    {Zodl.)  Same  as  Selachii. 

II  SeVa-chOS'tO-ml  (-kSs'to-mi),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Se- 
lachii, and  Stoma.]  {Zodl.)  A  division  of  ganoid 
fishes  which  includes  the  paddlefish,  in  which  the  mouth 
is  armed  with  small  teeth. 

II  Sel'a-gi-nel'la  (-jT-nSl'la),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  selago, 
-inis,  a  kind  of  plant.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  cryptoga- 
mous  plants  resembliag  Lycopodia,  but  producing  two 
kinds  of  spores;  also,  any  plant  of  this  genus.  Many 
species  are  cultivated  in  conservatories. 

Se'lah  (se'la),  re.  [Heb.  seldh.]  {Script.)  A  word  of 
doubtful  meaning,  occurring  frequently  in  the  Psalms  ; 
by  some,  supposed  to  signify  silence  or  a,  pause  in  the 
musical  performance  of  the  song. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Selali  is  a  musical  term,  we  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  it.  Br.  W.  Smith  (Bill.  Diet.). 

Sel'COUth  (sSl'kooth),  a.  [AS.  .selcUS,  seldcUS  ;  scid 
rare -f- cuS  known.  See  Uncouth.]  Rarely  known  ;  un- 
usual ;  strange.     [06s.] 

[She]  wondered  much  at  his  so  selcnuth  case.    Spenser. 
Seld  (sSId),  a.      [See  Seldom.]     Rare  ;   uncommon  ; 
unusual.     [06s.]  Chaucer.    Spen.ier. 

Seld,  adv.     Rarely ;  seldom.     [06,v.]  Chaucer. 

Sel'den  (-den),  adv.     Seldom.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

SeVdom  (-diim),  adv.  [U.siially,  conipnr.  MouE  sel- 
dom (mor') ;  superl.  Most  seldom  (most') ;  but  some- 
times also,  SELD0MER,(-Sr),  Seldomest.]      [AS.  seldan. 
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seldon,  seldum,  fr.  seld  rare  ;  akin  to  OFries.  sielden,  D. 
zelden,  G.  selten,  OHG.  seltan,  Icel.  sjaldan,  Dan.  siel- 
den, Sw.  s'dllan,  Goth,  sildaleiks  marvelous.]  Rarely; 
not  often ;  not  frequently. 

Wisdom  and  youth  are  seldom  joined  in  one.    Hooker. 

Sel'dom  (sSl'diim),  a.     Rare  ;  infrequent.     [^Archaicl 

"  A  suppressed  and  seMom  anger."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Sel'dom-ness,  re.     Rareness.  Hooker. 

Seld'seen'  (sSld'sen'),  a.     [AS.  seldsiene.l     Seldom 

seen.     [06s.]  Drayton. 

Seld'ShOWn'  (-shonO,  a.      [Seld  +  shown.}     Rarely 

shown  or  exhibited.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Se-lect'  (se-lekf),  a.     [L.  selectus,  p.  p.  of  seligere  to 

select ;  pref.  se-  aside  -|-  legere  to  gather.     See  Legend.] 

Taken  from   a  number    by  preference  ;   picked   out  as 

more  valuable  or  excellent  than  others  ;  of  special  value 

or  excellence  ;  nicely  chosen  ;  selected ;  choice. 

A  few  select  spirits  had  separated  from  the  crowd,  and  formed 
a  fit  audience  round  a  far  greater  teacher.  Jlacaitlay. 

Se-lect',  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Selected  ;  p.  pr.  &vb.n. 
Selecting.]  To  choose  and  take  from  a  number ;  to 
take  by  preference  from  among  others  ;  to  pick  out ;  to 
cull ;  as,  to  select  the  best  authors  for  perusal.  "  One 
peculiar  nation  to  select."  3Iilton. 

The  pious  chief  .  .  . 

A  hundred  youths  from  all  his  train  selects.     Dryden. 
Se-lect'ed-ly,  adv.    With  care  and  selection,     [i?.] 
Se-lec'tlon  (se-lek'shfin),  n.      [L.  selectio  :  cf .  F.  se- 
lection.}   1.  The  act  of  selecting,  or  the  state  of  being 
selected  ;  choice,  by  preference. 

2.   That   which  is   selected  ;   a  collection   of  things 
chosen  ;  as,  a  choice  selection  of  books. 
Natural  selection.    (Biol.)  See  under  Natubal. 
Se-lect'lve  (-ISkt'iv),  a.    Selecting  ;  tending  to  select. 
This  selective  providence  of  the  Almighty.      Bp.  Hull. 
Se-lect'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Selectmen  (-mgn).    One 
of  a  board  of  town  officers  chosen  annually  in  the  New 
England  States  to  transact  the  general  public  business  of 
the  town,  and  have  a  kind  of  executive  authority.     The 
number  is  usually  from  three  to  seven  in  each  town. 

The  system  of  delegated  town  action  was  then,  perhaps,  the 
same  whiclx  was  defined  in  an  "  order  made  in  1635  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Charlestown  at  a  full  meeting  for  the  government 
of  the  town,  by  selectmen;"   the   name   jiresently   extended 
throughout  New  England  to  municipal  governors.         Falfrey. 
Se-lect'neSS,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  select. 
Se-lect'or  (-er),  re.     [L.]     One  who  selects. 
Sel'e-nate   (sel'e-nat),  n.     (Chem.)  A  salt  of  selenic 
acid ;  —  formerly  called  also  seleniate. 

Sel'en-hy'dric  (-en-lu'drfk),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  designating,  hydrogen  selenide,  HjSe,  regarded 
as  an  acid  analogous  to  sulphydric  acid. 

Se-Ien'ic  (se-15n'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  silenigue.}  {Chem.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  selenium  ;  derived  from,  or  contain- 
ing, selenium ;  specifically,  designating  those  compounds 
in  which  the  element  has  a  higher  valence  as  contrasted 
with  selenious  compounds. 

Sel'6-nlde  (sSl'e-nId  or  -nid),  re.  {Chem,.)  A  binary 
compound  of  selenium,  or  a  compound  regarded  as 
binary ;  as,  ethyl  selenide. 

Sel'e-nif'er-ous  (sel'e-mfer-iis),  a.  [Selenium  -\- 
-ferous.}  Containing,  or  impregnated  with,  selenium; 
as,  seleniferous  pyrites. 

Se-le'ni-0—  (se-le'ni-o-).  {Chem.)  A  combining  form 
(also  used  adjectively)  denoting  the  presence  of  selenium 
or  its  compounds;  as,  setereio-phosphate,  a  phosphate 
having  selenium  in  place  of  all,  or  a  part,  of  the  oxygen. 
Se-le'nl-OUS  (-iis),  «.  [Cf.  F.  selenieux.}  (Chem.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  containing,  selenium  ;  specifically, 
designating  those  compounds  in  which  the  element  has  a 
lower  valence  as  contrasted  with  selenic  compounds. 

Sel'e-nite  (sel'S-nit),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  selenious 
acid. 

Sel'e-nite,  re.  [L.  selenites,  Gr.  o-eArji'tn)?  (sc.  Ai'flos), 
from  aeKrjvr)  the  moon.  So  called  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blance in  luster  or  appearance  to  the  moon.]  {Min.)  A 
variety  of  gypsum,  occurring  in  transparent  crystals  or 
crystalline  masses. 

Sel'e-nit'ic  (-ni t'Tk),     )  a.     {Min. )    Of  or  pertaining 
Sel'e-nit'ic-al  (-T-kol), )      to  selenite  ;   resembling  or 
containing  selenite. 

Se-le'lU-um  (se-le'nT-iSm),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  treAjjiT) 
the  moon.  So  called  because  of  its  chemical  analogy  to 
tellurium  (from  L.  tellus  tlie  earth),  being,  as  it  were,  a 
companion  to  it.]  (Chem.)  A  nonmetaUic  element  of 
the  sulphur  group,  and  analogous  to  sulphur  in  its  com- 
pounds. It  is  found  in  small  quantities  with  sulphur  and 
some  sulphur  ores,  and  obtained  in  the  free  state  as  a 
dark  reddish  powder  or  crystalline  mass,  or  as  a  d.ark 
metallic-looking  substance.  It  exhibits  under  the  action 
of  light  a  remarkable  variation  in  electric  conductivity, 
and  is  used  in  certain  electric  apparatus.  Symbol  Se. 
Atomic  weight  78.9. 

Sel'e-nl'U-ret  (sSl'e-ni'ii-rgt  or  se-len'ii-rSt ;  277),  re. 
(Chem.)  A  selenide.      [06s.] 

Sel'e-nl'U-ret'ed  (-ii-rSt'ed),  a.  (Chem.)  Combined 
with  selenium  as  in  a  selenide ;  as,  selcniureted  hydro- 
gen.    [Written  also  seleiviuretted.']     [Obsoles.} 

Se-le'no-cen'tric  (se-le'nij-sSn'trTk),  a.  [Gr.  ae\r)vr\ 
the  moon  -\-  E.  centric.}  (Astron.)  As  seen  or  estimated 
from  the  center  of  the  moon  ;  witli.the  moon  centr.al. 

Se-le'no-graph  (se-le'nft-graf),  re.  A  picture  or  de- 
line.ation  of  the  moon's  surface,  or  of  any  part  of  it. 

Sel'e-nog'ra-pher  (sSl'e-uBg'ni-fer),  n.     One  skilled 

in  .selenography.  Wright. 

Sel'e-no-graph'ic  (sSI't-nft-grJtf'Tk  ;  277),  \a.    [  C  f . 

Sel'e-no-graph'i-cal  (-gntf'T-kal),  i     P.  s&U- 

nographiquc.}     Of  or  pertaining  to  splenography. 

Sel'e-nog'ra-phlSt  (sSl'e-nSg'nV-flst),  re.  A  selenog- 
raplier. 

Sel'e-nog'ra-phy  (-if),  n.  [Gr.  treKfivrj  the  moon  + 
-graphy. }  The  science  that  treats  of  the  physical  features 
of  the  moon ;  —  corresponding  to  physical  geography  in 
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respect  to  the  earth.     "Accurate  selenography,  or  de- 
scription of  the  moon."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sel'e-no'nl-um  (sel'e-no'ni-iim),  n.  [Selenixxm  + 
sulphoretum.]  (Chem.)  A  hypothetical  radical  of  sele- 
nium, analogous  to  sulphonium.     [iJ.] 

Sel'e-nol'0-gy  (-nol'o-gj'),  re.  [Gr.  o-eA^iTjthe  raoon  + 
-logy.}  That  branch  of  astronomy  which  treats  of  the 
moon.  —  Sel'e-no-log'i-cal  (-no-18j'i-kal),  a. 

Sell  (sglf),  a.  [AS.  self,  seolf,  sylf ;  akin  to  OS.  self, 
OFries.  self,  D.  zelf,  G.  selb,  selber,  selbst,  Dan.  selv,  Sw. 
sjelf,  Icel.  sjdlfr,  Goth,  silba.  Cf.  Selvage.]  Same  ; 
particular;  very;  identical.  [06s.,  except  in  the  com- 
pound se//same]  "On  these  sey  hills."  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first.  Shak. 

At  that  sc'f/' moment  enters  Palamon.  Dryden. 

Sell,  re.  /  pi.  Selves  (sSlvz).  1.  The  individual  as  the 
object  of  his  own  reflective  consciousness ;  the  man 
viewed  by  his  own  cognition  as  the  subject  of  all  his 
mental  phenomena,  the  agent  in  his  own  activities,  the 
subject  of  his  own  feelings,  and  the  possessor  of  capac- 
ities and  character  ;  a  person  as  a  distinct  individual ;  a 
being  regarded  as  having  personality.  "  Those  who  liked 
their  real  se^TCS. "  Addison. 

A  man's  self  may  be  the  worst  fellow  to  converse  with  in  the 
world.  Pope. 

The  self,  the  I,  is  recognized  in  every  act  of  intelligence  as  the 
subject  to  which  that  act  belongs.  It  is  I  that  perceive,  I  tliat 
imagine,  I  that  remember,  I  that  attend,  I  that  compare,  I  that 
feel,  I  that  will,  I  that  am  conscious.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  Hence,  personal  interest,  or  love  of  private  inter- 
est ;  selfishness ;  as,  self  is  his  whole  aim. 

3.  Personification  ;  embodiment.     [Poetic} 

She  was  beauty's  self.  Thomson. 

^W^  Self  is  united  to  certain  personal  pronouns  and 
pronominal  adjectives  to  express  emphasis  or  distinction. 
Thus,  for  emphasis  :  I  myself  will  write  ;  I  will  examine 
for  myself  ;  thou  thyself  shalt  go  ;  thou  shalt  see  for  thy- 
self; you  yourself  shall  write  ;  you  shall  see  for  yourself  ; 
he  himself  sha,\l  write  ;  he  shall  examine  for  himself;  she 
herself  shall  write;  she  shall  examine  for  herself;  the 
child  itself  shall  be  carried  ;  it  shall  be  present  itself.  It  is 
also  used  reflexively ;  as,  I  abhor  myself;  thou  enrichest 
thyself;  he  loves  himself;  she  admires  herself  ;  it  pleases 
itself;  we  value  ourselves;  ye  hurry  yourselves ;  they 
see  themselves.  Himself,  herself,  themselves,  are  used  in 
tlie  nominative  case,  as  well  as  in  the  objective.  "  Jesus 
himself  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples."  John  iv.  2. 

B^P^  Self  is  used  in  the  formation  of  innumerable  com- 
pounds, usually  of  obvious  signification,  in  most  of  which 
it  denotes  either  the  agent  or  the  object;  of  the  action  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  with  which  it  is  joined,  or  the  person 
in  behalf  of  whom  it  is  performed,  or  the  person  or  thing 
to,  for,  or  towards  whom  or  wliich  a  quality,  attribute, 
or  feeling  expressed  by  the  following  word  belongs,  is 
directed,  or  is  exerted,  or  from  which  it  proceeds ;  or  it 
denotes  the  subject  of,  or  object  affected  by,  such  action, 
quality,  attribute,  feeling,  or  the  like;  as,  se//- aban- 
doning, se//- abnegation,  se//-abhorring,  se//- absorbed, 
se//-accusing,  se//-adjusting,  se//-balanced,  se//-boasting, 
se//-canceled,  se//-combating,  se//-commendation,  self- 
condemned,  se//-couflict,  se//-conquest,  se//-constituted, 
se//-consumed,  se//-contempt,  se//-controlled,  se//-deceiv- 
ing,  se//-denying,  se//- destroyed,  se//-disclosure,  self- 
display,  se//-dommion,  .se//-doomed,  se//- elected,  se//- 
evolved,  se//-exalting,  se//-excusing,  se//-exile,  self-ied, 
se//-fulftllment,  se//-governed,  se//- harming,  se//-help- 
less,  .s-e//- humiliation,  se//- idolized,  se// -  mtlieted,  self- 
improvement,  se//-instruction,  se//-invited,  se//-judging, 
se//-justification,  se//-loathing,  se//-loving,  se//-mainte- 
nance,  se//- mastered,  se// -  nourishment,  se// -  perfect, 
se//- perpetuation,  se//-pleasing,  se//-praising,  se//-pre- 
serving,  .se//-questioned,  se//-relying,  se//- restraining, 
se//-revelation,  se//-ruined,  se//-satisfaction,  se//-support, 
se//-sustained,  se//-sustaining,  se//-tormentmg,  se//-trou- 
bling,  se//- trust,  se//- tuition,  se//- upbraiding,  se//-valu- 
ing,  se//-worshiping,  and  many  others. 

Sell'-a-based'  (self'a-basf),  a.  Hmnbled  by  con- 
sciousness of  inferiority,  unwortliiiiess,  guilt,  or  shame. 

Selt'-a-base'ment  (-bas'ment),  re.  1.  Degradation 
of  one's  self  by  one's  owai  act. 

2.  Humiliation  or  abasement  proceeding  from  con- 
sciousness of  inferiority,  guilt,  or  shame. 

Self— a-bas'ing,  a.   Lowering  or  humbling  one's  self. 

Self'-ab-hor'rence  (-Sb-hSr'rens),  re.  Abhorrence  of 
one's  self. 

Self '-ab'ne-ga'tion  (-Sb'ne-ga'shQu),  n .  Self-denial ; 
self-renunciation  ;  self-sacrifice. 

Self'-a-buse'(-a-bus'),  re.  1.  The  abuse  of  one's  own 
self,  powers,  or  faculties. 

2.  Self-deception ;  delusion.     [06s.]  Shak. 

3.  Masturbation  ;  onanism  ;  self-pollution. 
Self'-ac-CUSed'  (-ak-kuzd'),  a.    Accused  by  one's  self 

or  by  one's  conscience.     "Die  se//-aec»se(f."       Conper. 

Self'-act'lng  (-Skt'ing),  a.  Acting  of  or  by  one's  self 
or  by  itself ;  —  said  especially  of  a  machine  or  mechanism 
which  is  made  to  perform  of  or  for  itself  wliat  is  usually 
done  by  human  agency  ;  automatic  ;  as,  a  self-acting  feed 
apparatus ;  a  self-acting  nuile  ;  a  .self-acting  press. 

Self— ac'tion  (-Sk'shiSn),  n.  Action  by,  or  originating 
in,  one's  self  or  itself. 

SeU'-ac'tlve  (-tTv),  a.  Acting  of  one's  self  or  of 
itself  ;  acting  witliout  depending  on  other  agents. 

Self'-ac-tiv'i-ty  (-iik-tTv'I-ty),  re.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  self-active ;  self-action. 

Self'-ad-Just'ing  (-itd-jrist'Ing),  a.  (Sfach.)  Capable 
of  assuming  a  desired  position  or  condition  with  relation 
to  otlier  parts,  inider  varying  circumstances,  withovit  re- 
quiring to  bo  adjusted  by  liaiid ;  —  said  of  a  piece  in 
machinery. 

Self-acynstlng  bearing  {Shafting,  a  bearing  which  is 
Rtipported  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  tip  to  accommo- 
d.ate  flexure  or  ilisplacemcnt  of  the  shaft. 

Self'-ad'ml-Ta'tion  (-itd'mt-ra'shrin),  n.  Admiration 
of  one's  self. 

Sell'-al-lalrs'  (-Sf-ffirz'),  n.  pi.  One's  own  affairs; 
one's  private  business.     [0/«.]  Shak. 
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Sell'-af-fright'ed  (sSU'Sf-frifgd),  a.    Frightened  at 

or  by  one's  self.  Shak. 

Self'-ag-gran'dlze-ment  (-5g-grSn'dTz-ment  or  -Sg'- 

grSu-diz'ment),  n.     The  aggrandizement  of  one's  self. 

Self'-an-ni'lll-la'ted  (-an-ni'M-la'tSd),  a.  Armlhila- 
ted  by  one's  seU. 

Self'-an-Ill'Ill-la'tlon  (-la'shfin),  n.  Annihilation  by 
one's  own  acts ;  annihilation  of  one's  desires.     Addison. 

Self'-ap-plause'  (-Sp-plaz'),  n.  Applause  of  one's  seU. 

Sell'-ap-ply'ing  (-pli'i'ng),  a.  Applying  to  or  by 
one's  self. 

SeU'-ap-prov'Ing  (-proov'Ing),  a.  Approving  one's 
own  action  or  character  by  one's  own  judgment. 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 

Of  stupid  starers  and  of  loud  huzzas.  Pope. 

SeU'-as-sert'lng  (-Ss-sertTng),  a.  Asserting  one's 
self,  or  one's  own  rights  or  claims ;  hence,  putting  one's 
self  forward  in  a  confident  or  assuming  manner. 

Sell'-as-ser'Uon  (-ser'shun),  n.  The  act  of  asserting 
one's  self,  or  one's  own  rights  or  claims ;  the  quality  of 
being  self-asserting. 

Sell'-as-sert'lve  (-serttv),  a.  Disposed  to  self-as- 
sertion ;  self-asserting. 

Sell'-as-sumed'  (-sumd'),  a.  Assumed  by  one's  own 
act,  or  without  authority. 

SeU'-as-sured'  (-a^shurd'),  a.  Assured  by  or  of  one's 
self ;  self-reliant ;  complacent. 

Selt'-ban'lshed  (-bSn'ifsht),  a>    Exiled  voluntarily. 

Sell'-be-gOt'ten  (-be-got't'n),  a.  Begotten  by  one's 
self,  or  one's  own  powers. 

Sell'-born'  (-bSm'),  a.  Born  or  produced  by  one's  self. 

Sell'-oen'tered  1  (-sSu'terd),  a.     Centered  in  itself, 

SeU'— cen'tred   )      or  in  one's  self. 

There  hangs  the  ball  of  earth  and  water  mixt, 
Self-centered  and  unmoved.  Dryden. 

Self'-oen'ter-lng  (-ter-Tng), )  a.     Centering  in  one's 

Self-cen'trlng  (-tring),       )     self. 

SeU'-cen-tra'tlon  (-sSn-tra'shiin),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  self -centered. 

Sell'-Char'l-ty  (-chSrT-ti^),  n.  Self-love.  [OJs.]  Shak. 

Sell'-col'or  (sSU'kai'er),  n.  A  color  not  mixed  or 
variegated. 

Self— col'ored  (-erd),  a.  Being  of  a  single  color ;  — 
applied  to  flowers,  animals,  and  textile  fabrics. 

Self '-com-mand'  (-kSm-mand'),  re.  Control  over  one's 
own  feelings,  temper,  etc.  ;  self-control. 

SeU'-OOm-mifne'  (-mun'),  n.   ^elf-communion.    [J2.] 

Self'-COm-mu'nl-ca-Uve  (-mu'nt-ka-tlv),  a.  Im- 
parting or  commnnicating  by  its  own  powers. 

Self'-com-mun'lon  (-mun'yiin),  re.  Communion  vrith 
one's  self ;  thoughts  about  one's  self. 

SeU'-com-pIa'cen-cy  (-pla'sen-s^),  n.  The  quality 
of  being  self-complacent.  J.  Poster. 

Sell'-oom-pla'cent  (-sent),  a.  Satisfied  with  one's 
own  character,  capacity,  and  doings ;  self-satisfied. 

Sell'— con-celt'  (-kBn-sef),  n.  Conceit  of  one's  self ; 
ftn  overweening  opinion  of  one's  powers  or  endowments. 

Syn.  —  See  Egotism. 

Self— con-celt'ed,  a.  Having  an  overweening  opinion 
of  one's  own  powers,  attainments,  or  merits ;  vain  ;  con- 
ceited. —  Self'-con-celt'ed-ness,  n. 

Sell'— con-cern'  (-sern'),  n.     Concern  for  one's  self. 

Sell'-COn'dem-na'Uon  (-kSn'dgm-na'shiin),  n.  Con- 
demnation of  one's  self  by  one's  own  judgment. 

SeU'-con'fl-dence  (-kSn'ft-dens),  re.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  self-confident ;  self-reliance. 

A  feehng  of  self-conjidence  which  supported  and  sustained 
him.  Beaconsjield. 

SeU'-COn'fl-dent  (-dent),  a.  Confident  of  one's  own 
strength  or  powers ;  relying  on  one's  own  judgment  or 
abUity  ;  self-reliant.  —  Self'-COn'Q-deilt-ly,  adv. 

SeU'-COn'JU-gate  (-kSn'ju-gat),  a.  {Geom.)  Having 
the  two  things  that  are  conjugate  parts  of  the  same  fig- 
ure ;  as,  self-conjugate  triangles. 

Self'-COn'SClOUS  (-shus),  a.  1.  Conscious  of  one's 
acts  or  states  as  belonging  to,  or  originating  in,  one's 
self.     "  My  self-conscious  woTth."  Dryden. 

2.  Conscious  of  one's  self  as  an  object  of  the  observa- 
tion of  others  ;  as,  the  speaker  was  too  self-conscious. 

Self'-con'sclous-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  self-conscious. 

Sell'-COn-Bld'er-lng  (-kSn-sId'er-tng),  a.  Consider- 
ing in  one's  own  mind ;  deliberating.  Pope. 

SeU'-con-slst'en-cy  (-sls'ten-sj^),  re.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  self-consistent. 

Self'-COn-slSt'ent  (-tent),  a.  Consistent  with  one's 
self  or  with  itself ;  not  deviating  from  the  ordinary 
standard  by  which  the  conduct  is  guided ;  logically  con- 
sistent throughout ;  having  each  part  consistent  with 
the  rest. 

Self'-con-sum'lng  (-silmlng),  a.  Consuming  one's 
eelf  or  itself. 

Self'-oon-talned'  (-tand'),  a.  1.  Having  self-con- 
trol ;  reserved ;  uncommunicative  ;  wholly  engrossed  in 
one's  self. 

2.  (Mach.)  Having  all  the  essential  working  parts  con- 
nected by  a  bedplate  or  framework,  or  contained  in  a 
case,  etc.,  so  that  the  mutual  relations  of  the  parts  do  not 
depend  upon  fastenings  outside  of  the  machine  itself. 

Self-contained  steam  engine,  (a)  A  steam  engine  having 
both  bearings  for  the  crank  shaft  attached  to  the  frame 
of  the  engine.  (J)  A  steam  engine  and  boiler  combined 
and  fastened  together ;  a  portable  steam  engine. 

Self'-con'tra-dlO'tlon  (-kSn'tra-dTk'shun),  re.  The 
act  of  contradicting  one's  self  or  itself  ;  repugnancy  in 
conceptions  or  in  terms ;  a  proposition  consisting  of  two 
members,  one  of  which  contradicts  the  other  ;  as,  to  be 
and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time  is  a  self-contradiction. 

Sell'-con'tra-dlct'O-ry  (-dtk'tS-rJ),  a.  Contradicts 
ing  one's  self  or  itself. 

Sell'-COn-troV  (-kSn-trol'),  n.  Control  of  one's  self ; 
restraint  exercised  over  one's  self  ;  self-command. 


Self'-con-vlct'ed  (sglfkSn-vIkt'Sd),  a.  Convicted 
by  one's  own  consciousness,  knowledge,  avowal,  or  acts. 

Sell'-COn-Vic'tlon  (-vlk'shiSn),  re.  The  act  of  con- 
victing one's  self,  or  the  state  of  being  self-convicted. 

Sell'-cre-at'ed  (-kre-at'Sd),  a.  Created  by  one's  self ; 
not  formed  or  constituted  by  another. 

Self'-curtuie  (-kul'tur ;  135),  re.  Culture,  training, 
or  education  of  one's  self  by  one's  own  efforts. 

Self— de-ceit'  (-de-sef),  n.  The  act  of  deceiving  one's 
self,  or  the  state  of  being  self-deceived ;  self-deception. 

Self'-de-ceived'  (-sevd'),  a.  Deceived  or  misled  re- 
specting one's  self  by  one's  own  mistake  or  error. 

Selt'-de-cep'tlon  (-sSp'shiin),  n.     SeK-deceit. 

Sell'-de-fence'  (-fgns'),  n.    See  Self-defense. 

SeU'-de-fense'  (-fSns'),  n.  The  act  of  defending 
one's  own  person,  property,  or  reputation. 

In  self-defense  (Law),  in  protection  of  self,  —  it  being 
permitted  in  law  to  a  party  on  whom  a  grave  wrong  is 
attempted  to  resist  the  wrong,  even  at  the  peril  of  the 
life  of  the  assailant.  Wlmrton. 

SeU'-de-len'sive  (-fSn'sIv),  a.  Defending,  or  tend- 
ing to  defend,  one's  own  person,  property,  or  reputation. 

Sell'-deg'ra-da'tlon  (-dgg'ra-da'shiin),  re.  The  act 
of  degrading  one's  self,  or  the  state  of  being  so  degraded. 

Sell'— de-la'tion  (-de-la'shiin),  re.  Accusation  of  one's 
self.     [iJ.]  _  Milman. 

Self'-de-lU'siOn  (-lu'zhfin),  n.  The  act  of  deluding 
one's  self,  or  the  state  of  being  thus  deluded. 

SeU'-de-nl'al  (-ni'al),  n.  The  denial  of  one's  self; 
forbearing  to  gratify  one's  own  desires ;  self-sacrifice. 

Sell'-de-ny'lng  (-ni'ing),  a.  Refusing  to  gratify  one's 
self  ;  self-sacrificing.  —  Sell'-de-ny'ing-ly,  adv. 

Self'-de-pend'ent  (-pgnd'ent),  a.  Dependent  on  one's 
self ;  self -depending ;  self-reliant. 

Self '-de-pend'ing,  a.    Depending  on  one's  self. 

Self'-de-praved'  (-pravd'),  a.  Corrupted  or  depraved 
by  one's  self.  Milton. 

Sell'-de-Stroy'er  (-de-stroi'er),  n.  One  who  destroys 
himself ;  a  suicide. 

Self'-de-Struc'tlon  (-de-strOk'shiSn),  re.  The  destruc- 
tion of  one's  self ;  self-murder ;  suicide.  Milton. 

SeU'-de-Struc'tlve  (-tl v),  a.  Destroying,  or  tending 
to  destroy,  one's  self  or  itself ;  suicidal. 

Self'-de-ter'ml-na'tion  (-de-ter'mi-na'shiin),  re.  De- 
termination by  one's  own  self;  or,  determination  of  one's 
acts  or  states  without  the  necessitating  force  of  motives ; 

—  applied  to  the  voluntary  power  or  activity. 
Self'-de-ter'niin-lng  (-mTn-Tng),  a.    Capable  of  self- 
determination  ;  as,  the  self -determining  power  of  will. 

Self'-de-vlsed'  (-de-vizd'),  a.    Devised  by  one's  self. 

Self'-de-vot'ed  (-de-vofgd),  a.  Devoted  in  person, 
or  by  one's  own  wiU.  Hawthorne. 

Self'-de-vote'ment  (-ment),  n.    Self-devotion.    [iJ.] 

Self'-de-VO'Uon  (-vo'shun),  n.  The  act  of  devoting 
one's  self,  or  the  state  of  being  self-devoted ;  willingness 
to  sacrifice  one's  own  advantage  or  happiness  for  the 
sake  of  others ;  self-sacrifice. 

Self'-de-vour'ing  (-vour'ing),  a.  Devouring  one's 
self  or  itself.  Denham. 

Self'-dif-fu'slve  (-dlf-fu'slv),  a.  Having  power  to 
diffuse  itself  ;  diffusing  itself.  Norris. 

Self'-dls'cl-pllne  (-dis'sI-plTn),  n.  Correction  or 
government  of  one's  self  for  the  sake  of  improvement. 

Self'-dis-trust'  (-dis-triisf ),  re.  Want  of  confidence 
in  one's  self ;  diffidence. 

Self'-ed'U-ca'ted  (-Sd'fi-ka'ted ;  135),  a.  Educated 
by  one's  own  efforts,  without  instruction,  or  without  pe- 
cuniary assistance  from  others. 

Self'-e-lect'lve  (-e-lSk'tiv),  a.  Having  the  right  of 
electing  one's  self,  or,  as  a  body,  of  electing  its  own 
members. 

Self'-en-]oy'ment  (-gn-joi'ment),  n.  Enjoyment  of 
one's  self ;  self-satisfaction. 

Self'-es-teem'  (-gs-tem'),  n.  The  holding  a  good 
opinion  of  one's  self ;  self-complacency. 

Self'-es'tl-ma'tlon  (-gs'tt-ma'shSn),  n.  The  act  of 
estimating  one's  seK ;  self-esteem. 

SeU'-ev'I-dence  (-gv'i-dens),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  self-evident.  Locke. 

Self'-ev'l-dent  (-dent),  o.  Evident  without  proof  or 
reasoning ;  producing  certainty  or  conviction  upon  a 
bare  presentation  to  the  mind ;  as,  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition or  truth.  —  Self'-ev'I-dent-ly,  adv. 

Self'— ev'O-lu'tlon  (-o-lS'shun),  «.  Evolution  of  one's 
self ;  development  by  inherent  quality  or  power. 

Self'-ex'al-ta'Uon  (-ggz'al-ta'shiin),  re.  The  act  of 
exalting  one's  self,  or  the  state  of  being  so  exalted. 

Self'-es-am'i-nant  (-ggz-am'i-nant),  re.  One  who 
examines  himself ;  one  given  to  self-examination. 

The  humiliated  self-examinant  feels  that  there  is  evil  in  our 
nature  as  well  as  good.  Coleridge. 

Self'-ex-aiU'l-na'tlon  (-na'shiin),  re.  An  examination 
into  one's  own  state,  conduct,  and  motives,  particularly 
in  regard  to  religious  feelings  and  duties. 

Self'-es-lst'ence  (-ggz-fst'ens),  re.  Inherent  exist- 
ence ;  existence  possessed  by  virtue  of  a  being's  own 
nature,  and  independent  of  any  other  being  or  cause ; 

—  an  attribute  peculiar  to  God.  Blackmore. 
Self— ex-lst'ent  (-ent),  a.    Existing  of  or  by  himself, 

independent  of  any  other  being  or  cause ;  —  as,  God  is 
the  only  self-existent  being. 

Self'-ex-plaln'ing  (-gks-planing),  a.  Explaining  it- 
self ;  capable  of  being  understood  vrithout  explanation. 

Self'-ex-po'sure  (-p^zhur ;  135),  re.  The  act  of  ex- 
posing one's  self ;  the  state  of  being  so  exposed. 

Self'-fer'tl-U-2Sa'tlon  (-fer'tt-lit-za'shiin),  re.  {Bot.) 
The  fertilization  of  a  flower  by  poUen  from  the  same 
flower  and  without  outer  aid  ;  autogamy. 

Self-fer'tl-llzed  (-fer'tl-lizd),  a.  (.Bot.)  Fertilized 
by  pollen  from  the  same  flower. 

Self'-glCrl-ons  (-glo'rT-iis),  a.  Springing  from  vain- 
glory or  vanity ;  vain  ;  boastful.  Dryden. 

Self— gOV'ern-ment  (-gfiv'em-ment),  n.     1.  The  act 


of  governing  one's  self,  or  the  state  of  being  governed 
by  one's  self ;  self-control ;  self-command. 

2.  Hence,  government  of  a  community,  state,  or  nation 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  mass  of  people  constituting 
such  a  civil  body ;  also,  the  state  of  being  so  governed ; 
democratic  government ;  democracy. 

It  is  to  self-gover-nment,  the  great  principle  of  popular  repre- 
sentation and  administration,  — the  system  that  lets  in  alT  to 
participate  in  the  counsels  tliat  are  to  assign  the  good  or  evil  to 
all,  —  that  we  may  owe  what  we  are  and  what  we  hope  to  be. 

V.  Webster. 

Self'-grat'u-la'Uon  (sglf'grSt'ii-la'shun ;  135),  re. 
Gratulation  of  one's  self. 

Self*'-heal'  (sglf'hel'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  blue-flowered  la- 
biate plant  {Brunella  vulgaris) ;  the  healall. 

Self-heal'ing  (-hel'ing),  a.  Having  the  power  or 
property  of  healing  itself. 

Self-help'  (sglf'hglp'),  re.  The  act  of  aiding  one's 
self,  vpithout  depending  on  the  aid  of  others. 

Self-hom'1-clde  (-hom'I-sid),  n.  The  act  of  killing 
one's  self  ;  suicide.  HakewiU, 

Selfhood  (sgU'hSod),  re.  Existence  as  a  separate  self, 
or  independent  person ;  conscious  personality  ;  individu- 
ality. Bil.  Sacra, 

Self '-Ig'no-rance  (-Tg'no-rans),  re.  Ignorance  of  one's 
own  character,  powers,  and  limitations. 

Self'-lg'no-rant  (-rant),  a.    Ignorant  of  one's  seU. 

Self'-im-part'ing  (-Tm-parf  ing),  a.  Imparting  by 
one's  own,  or  by  its  own,  powers  and  will.  Norris. 

Self'-lm-por'tance  (-im-p8r'tans),  re.  An  exagger- 
ated estimate  of  one's  own  importance  or  merit,  esp. 
as  manifested  by  the  conduct  or  manners  ;  self-conceit. 

Self'-lm-por'tant  (-tant),  a.  Having  or  manifesting 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  one's  own  importance  or  merit. 

Self-lm-posed'  (-pozd'),  a.  Voluntarily  taken  on 
one's  self ;  as,  self-imposed  tasks. 

Self-im-pos'ture  (-pSs'tlir ;  135),  n.  Imposture 
practiced  on  one's  self  ;  self-deceit.  South. 

Self-in'dlg-na'tion  (-In'dig-na'shBn),  n.  Indigna- 
tion at  one's  own  character  or  actions.  Baxter. 

Self'-in-dul'gence  (-In-dfil'jens),  re.  Indulgence  of 
one's  appetites,  desires,  or  inclinations  ;  —  the  opposite 
of  self-restraint,  and  self-denial. 

Self'-ln-dul'gent  (-jent),  a.  Indulging  one's  appe- 
tites, desires,  etc.,  freely. 

Self-in'ter-est  (-In'ter-gst),  n.  Private  interest ;  the 
interest  or  advantage  of  one's  self. 

Self'-in'ter-est-ed,  a.  Particularly  concerned  for 
one's  own  interest  or  happiness. 

Self'-in'vo-lu'tion  (-In'vo-lu'shiSn),  re.  Involution 
in  one's  self ;  hence,  abstraction  of  thought ;  reverie. 

Selfish  (sgHlsh),  a.  1.  Caring  supremely  or  unduly 
for  one's  self ;  regarding  one's  own  comfort,  advantage, 
etc.,  in  disregard,  or  at  the  expense,  of  those  of  others. 

They  judge  of  things  according  to  their  own  private  appetites 

and  selfish  passions.  Cudivorth. 

In  that  throng  of  selfsh  hearts  untrue.  Keble, 

2.  (Ethics)  Believing  or  teaching  that  the  chief  mo- 
tives of  human  action  are  derived  from  love  of  self. 

Hobbes  and  the  selfish  school  of  philosophers.    Fleming. 

Self'lsh-ly,  adv.  In  a  selfish  manner;  with  regard 
to  private  interest  only  or  chiefly. 

Self'lsh-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  self- 
ish ;  exclusive  regard  to  one's  own  interest  or  happiness ; 
that  supreme  self-love  or  self-preference  which  leads  a 
person  to  direct  his  purposes  to  the  advancement  of  his 
own  interest,  power,  or  happiness,  without  regarding 
those  of  others. 

5e;^sftness,  — a  vice  utterly  at  variance  with  the  happiness  of 
him  who  harbors  it,  and,  as  such,  condemned  by  self-love. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 

Syn.  —  See  Selp-lovb. 

Selfism  (-Iz'm),  re.  Concentration  of  one's  interests 
on  one's  self ;  self-love  ;  selfishness.  Emerson. 

Selfist,  re.    A  selfish  person.     [iJ.]  I.  Taylor. 

Self'-Jus'tl-fl'er  (-jus'tl-fi'er),  re.  One  who  excuses 
or  justifies  himself.  J.  M,  Mason. 

Self-kln'dled  (-ktn'dl'd),  a.  Kindled  of  itself,  or 
without  extraneous  aid  or  power.  Dryden. 

Self-know'ing  (-no'ing),  a,  1.  Knowing  one's  seU, 
or  one's  own  character,  powers,  and  limitations. 

2.  Knowing  of  itself,  without  help  from  another. 

Self'-knowl'edge  (-nSl'gj),  n.  Knowledge  of  one's 
self,  or  of  one's  own  character,  powers,  limitations,  etc. 

Selfless,  a.    Having  no  regard  to  self ;  unselfish. 
1.0  now,  what  hearts  have  men  I  they  never  mount 
As  high  as  woman  in  her  selfless  mood.  Tennyson, 

Selfless-ness,  re.    Quality  or  state  of  being  selfless. 

Self -life'  (-lif),  re.  Life  for  one's  self ;  living  solely 
or  chiefly  for  one's  own  pleasure  or  good. 

Self— love'  (-liiV),  re.  The  love  of  one's  self  ;  desire 
of  personal  happiness ;  tendency  to  seek  one's  own  bene- 
fit or  advantage.  Shak. 
Self-love,  the  spring  of  motion,  acts  the  soul.        Pope, 

Syn.  —  Selfishness.  —  Self-love,  Selfishness.  The 
term  self-love  is  used  in  a  twofold  sense  :  1.  It  denoten 
that  longing  for  good  or  for  well-being  which  actuates  th(> 
breasts  of  all,  entering  into  and  characterizing  every 
special  desire.  In  this  sense  it  has  no  moral  quality, 
being,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  neither  good  nor  evil. 
2.  It  is  applied  to  a  voluntary  regard  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  special  desires.  In  tms  sense  it  is  morally  good 
or  bad  according  as  these  desires  are  conformed  to  duty 
or  opposed  to  it.  Selfishness  is  always  volimtary  and 
always  wrong,  being  that  regard  to  our  own  interests, 
gratification,  etc.,  which  is  sought  or  indulged  at  the  ex- 
pense, and  to  the  injury,  of  others.  "  So  long  as  self-love 
does  not  degenerate  into  selfishness,  it  is  quite  compati- 
ble with  true  benevolence."  Fleming.  "  Not  only  is  the 
phrase  self-love  used  as  synonymous  with  the  desire  of 
happiness,  but  it  is  often  confounded  with  the  word  self- 
ishness, which  certainly,  in  strict  propriety,  denotes  s 
very  different  disposition  of  mind. "    Stewart. 

Self'-lu'ml-noUB  (-lii'mT-nus),  a.  Possessing  in  it- 
self the  property  of  emitting  light.         Sir  D.  Brewster. 
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iSell'-made'  (sSlf'mad'),  a.    Made  by  one's  self. 
Self-made  man,  a  man  who  haa  risen  from  poverty  or  ob- 
flcurity  by  means  of  his  own  talents  or  energies. 

Seir-met'tle  (-mSt't'l),  n.  Inborn  mettle  or  courage ; 
one's  own  temper.     \_Obs.']  Shak. 

SeU'-mo'tlon  (-mo'shtin),  n.  Motion  given  by  in- 
herent power,  without  external  Impulse  ;  spontaneous  or 
voluntary  motion. 

Matter  is  not  indued  with  self-motion.  Cheyne. 

Sell'-moved'  (-mobvd'),  a.  Moved  by  inherent  power, 
without  the  aid  of  external  impulse. 

Self'-mov'ing  (-moov'Iug),  a.  Moving  by  inherent 
power,  without  the  aid  of  external  impulse. 

SeU'-mur'der  (-mflr'der),  n.     Suicide. 

Sell'-mur'der-er  (-er),  n.    A  suicide. 

Self'-neg-lect'lng  (-nSg-lekt'Ing),  n.     A  neglecting 
of  one's  self,  or  of  one's  own  interests. 
ft  Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 

I  As  self -neglecting.  Shak. 

I         Sell'ness,  re.     Selfishness.     [OJs.]     '    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Self-one'  (-wun'),  a.     Secret.     [OJi.]  Marston. 

,  Self'-O-pin'ion  (-o-pin'yun),  n.     Opinion,  especially 

high  opinion,  of  one's  self  ;  an  overweening  estimate  of 

one's  self  or  of  one's  own  opinion.  Collier. 

Self'-O-pln'loned  (-yiJnd),  a.  Having  a  high  opinion 
of  one's  self  ;  opinionated  ;  conceited.  South. 

Sell'-O-rig'l-na'tlng  (-o-rlj'I-na'tlng),  a.  Beginning 
with,  or  springing  from,  one's  self. 

Self'-par'tl-al'l-ty  (-par'shi-Sl'i-tJ^  or  -piir-shSl'I-t5f), 
n.  That  partiality  to  himself  by  which  a  man  overrates 
his  own  worth  when  compared  with  others.  Karnes. 

Self-per-plexed'  (-per-plSksf),  a.  Perplexed  by 
doubts  originating  in  one's  own  mind. 

Sell'-pos'lt-ed  (-pSz'It-Sd),  a.  Disposed  or  arranged 
by  an  action  originating  in  one's  self  or  in  itself. 

These  molecular  blocks  of  salt  are  self-posited.     TyndalL 
'       Sell'-pOS'lt-lng,  a.     The  act  of  disposing  or  arran- 
ging one's  self  or  itself. 

The  self-positing  of  the  molecules.         H.  Watt$. 

Self'-pos-sessed'  (-poz-z5st'  or  -pSs-sSst'),  a.  Com- 
posed or  tranquil  in  mind,  manner,  etc.  ;  undisturbed. 

Self'-pOS-ses'slon  (-p5z-z8sh'iin  or  -pSs-sSsh'un),  n. 
The  possession  of  one's  powers ;  calmness ;  self-com- 
mand ;  presence  of  mind  ;  composure. 

Self-praise'  (sSlf'praz'),  n.    Praise  of  one's  self. 

SeU'-pres'er-va'Uon  (-prgz'er-vS'shfin),  n.  The  pres- 
ervation of  one's  self  from  destruction  or  injury. 

Sell'-prop'a-ga'tlng  (-prSp'a-ga'tTng),  a.  Propa- 
gating by  one's  self  or  by  itself. 

Sell'-reg'ls-ter-lng  (-rSj'is-ter-Tng),  a.  Registering 
itself  ;  —  said  of  any  instrument  so  contrived  as  to  record 
its  own  indications  of  phenomena,  whether  continuously 
or  at  stated  times,  as  at  the  maxima  and  minima  of  vari- 
ations ;  as,  a  self-registering  anemometer  or  barometer. 

Self'-reg'U-la'ted  (-rgg'fi-la'tSd),  a.  Regulated  by 
one's  self  or  by  itseK. 

Self'-reg'U-la-tlve  (-la-tiv),  a.  Tending  or  serving 
to  regulate  one's  self  or  itself.  Whewell. 

Self'-re-U'ance  (-re-ll'ans),  n.  Reliance  on  one's 
own  powers  or  judgment ;  self-trust. 

Sell'-re-li'ant  (-ant),  a.  Reliant  upon  one's  self ; 
trusting  to  one's  ovm  powers  or  judgment. 

Sell'-re-nun'Cl-a'tlon  (-re-niin'si-a'shiin  or  -shT-a'- 
shiin),  n.  The  act  of  renouncing,  or  setting  aside,  one's 
own  wishes,  claims,  etc.  ;  self-sacrifice. 

Sell'-re-pel'len-cy  (-re-pSl'len-sJi^),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  self-repelling. 

Sell'-re-pel'llng  (-ITng),  a.  Made  up  of  parts,  as 
molecules  or  atoms,  which  mutually  repel  each  other ; 
as,  gases  are  self -repelling. 

Self'-rep'e-U'Uon  (-rSp'e-tish'iin),  n.  Repetition  of 
one's  self  or  of  one's  acts ;  the  saying  or  doing  what 
one  has  already  said  or  done. 

Self'-re-proach'  (-re-proch'),  n.  The  act  of  reproach- 
ing one's  self ;  censure  by  one's  own  conscience. 

SeU'-re-proached'  (-re-prochf),  a.  Reproached  by 
one's  own  conscience  or  judgment. 

Self'-re-proach'ing  (-proch'Ing),  a.  Reproaching 
one's  self.  —  Self'-re-proach'ing-ly,  adv. 

Self '-re-proof  (-re-proof),  n.  The  act  of  reproving 
one's  self ;  censure  of  one's  conduct  by  one's  own  judg- 
ment. 

Self-re-proved'  (-re-probvd'),  a.  Reproved  by  one's 
own  conscience  or  one's  own  sense  of  guilt. 

Self-re-prov'lng  (-probv'Tng),  a.  Reproving  one's 
self ;  reproving  by  consciousness  of  guilt. 

Self -re-prov'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  self-reproving  way. 

Self -re-pug'nant  (-re-piig'nant)  a.  SeU-contradict- 
ory  ;  inconsistent.  Brougham. 

Self-re-pul'slve  (-re-piil'sTv),  a.     Self-repelling. 

Self -re-spect'  (-re-spgkf),  n.  Respect  for  one's  self ; 
regard  for  one's  character ;  laudable  self-esteem. 

Sell'-re-Stralned'  (-strand'),  a.  Restrained  by  one's 
self  or  itself  ;  restrained  by  one's  own  power  or  will. 

Self-re-Stralnf  (-re-stranf),  re.  Restraint  over  one's 
self ;  self-control ;  self-command. 

Self-rev'er-ence  (-r6v'er-ens),  n.  A  reverent  re- 
spect for  one's  self.  Tennyson. 

Self-rlght'eous  (-rl'chus),  a.  Righteous  in  one's 
own  esteem  ;  pharisaic. 

Self-rlghf eous-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
bemg  self-righteous ;  Pharisaism. 

Self-sac'rl-floe  (-sSk'rT-flz),  n.  The  act  of  sacrifi- 
cmg  one's  self,  or  one's  interest,  for  others  :  self-devo- 
tion. 

Self-Bao'rl-fl'clng  (-fi'zing),  a.  Yielding  up  one's 
own  mterest,  feelings,  etc.  ;  sacrificing  one's  self. 

_  Selfsame'  (sglfsam'),  a.  [Self,  a.  +  same]  Pre- 
cisely the  same;  the  very  same  ;  identical. 

Ilia  servant  was  healed  in  the  selfsame  hour.    Halt.  viii.  13. 
Self-saMs-lac'Uon  (-sSt'Is-fSk'shiin),  n.    The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  self-satisfied. 


Self-sat'ls-Ued  (sglfsSt'is-fid),  a.  Satisfied  with 
one's  self  or  one's  actions  ;  self-complacent. 

Self-sat'is-lying  (-fl'Ing),  a.  Giving  satisfaction 
to  one's  self. 

SeU'-seek'er  (sglfsek'er),  n.  One  who  seeks  only 
his  own  interest,  advantage,  or  pleasure. 

Self'-seek'lng,  a.  Seeking  one's  own  interest  or 
happiness;  selfish.  Arbuthnot. 

Self-seek'ing,  n.  The  act  or  habit  of  seeking  one's 
own  interest  or  happiness  ;  selfishness. 

Self-slaugh'ter  (-sla'ter),  re.     Suicide.  Shak. 

S6lf-SUf-fi'cien-cy(-suf-fish'«n-sy),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  self-sufficient. 

Self-SUl-fl'Clent  (-f  Ish'ent),  a.  1.  SuflScient  for  one's 
self  without  external  aid  or  cooperation. 

Neglect  of  friends  can  never  be  proved  rational  till  we  prove 
the  person  using  it  omnipotent  and  self-sufficient,  and  such  as 
can  never  need  any  mortal  assistance.  South. 

2.  Having  an  overweening  confidence  in  one's  own 
abilities  or  worth  ;  hence,  haughty  ;  overbearing.  "  A 
rash  and  iey-'"'i??cie«<  manner. "  I.  Watts. 

SeU'-SUf-fi'oing  (-suf-fi'zTng),  a.  Sufficing  for  one's 
self  or  for  itself,  without  needing  external  aid ;  self-suffi- 
cient. — Self-suf-fl'clng-ness,  n.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

Self-SUS-pend'ed  (-siis-pend'gd),  a.  Suspended  by 
one's  self  or  by  itself  ;  balanced.  Southey. 

Self-SUS-pl'cious  (-pish'tis),  a.  Suspicious  or  dis- 
trustful of  one's  self.  Baxter. 

Self-taughf  (-taf ),  a.    Taught  by  one's  own  efforts. 

Self-tor-ment'or  (-tSr-mgnt'er),  re.  One  who  tor- 
ments himself. 

Self-tor'turo  (-tSr'tiir ;  135),  n.  The  act  of  inflict- 
ing pain  on  one's  self ;  pain  inflicted  on  one's  self. 

Self-trusf  (-trust'),  n.  Faith  in  one's  self;  self- 
reliance. 

Self-uned'  (-und'),  a.  [E.  self  +  L-  unus  one.] 
One  with  itself  ;  separate  from  others.    \_Obs.']    Sylvester. 

SeU'-vIeW  (sglf'vu'),  n.  A  view  of  one's  self ;  spe- 
cifically, carefuliess  or  regard  for  one's  own  interests. 

Self -will'  (-wTl'),  n.  [AS.  selfwill.-]  One's  own 
will,  esp.  when  opposed  to  that  of  others ;  obstinacy. 

Self-willed'  (-wild'),  a.  Governed  by  one's  own 
will ;  not  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  others  ;  obstinate. 

Self-Wllled'ness,  n.     Obstinacy.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Self-wor'shlp  (-wfir'shTp),  n.  The  idolizing  of  one's 
self ;  immoderate  self-conceit. 

Self-wrong'  (-r5ng' ;  115),  n.  Wrong  done  by  a  per- 
son to  himself.  •  Shak. 

Sel'lon  (sgl'yiin),  re.  [OF.  seillon  a  measure  of  land, 
F.  sillon  a  ridge,  furrow,  LL.  selio  a  measure  of  land.] 
A  short  piece  of  land  in  arable  ridges  and  furrows,  of 
uncertain  quantity ;  also,  a  ridge  of  land  lying  between 
two  furrows.     {_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Sel-]uk'i-an  (sel-jiJk'T-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Seljuk,  a  Tartar  chief  who  embraced  Mohammedanism, 
and  began  the  subjection  of  Western  Asia  to  that  faith 
and  rule ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  dynasty  founded  by 
him,  or  the  empire  maintained  by  his  descendants  from 
the  loth  to  the  13th  century.  J.  IT.  Newman. 

Sel-]uk'i-an,  n.  A  member  of  the  family  of  Seljuk; 
an  adherent  of  that  family,  or  subject  of  its  government ; 
(pi.)  the  dynasty  of  Turkish  sultans  sprung  from  Seljuk. 

Sell  (sel),  re.    Self.     lObs.  or  Scot.j  B.  Jonson. 

Sell,  re.     A  sill.     lObs.J  Chaucer. 

Sell,  re.    A  cell ;  a  house.     [06j.]  Chaucer. 

Sell,  n.  [F.  selle,  L.  sella,  akin  to  sedere  to  sit.  See 
Sit.]     1.  A  saddle  for  a  horse.     [06s.] 

He  left  his  lofty  steed  with  golden  sell.        Spenser. 

2.  A  throne  or  lofty  seat.     [Obs.']  Fairfax. 

Sell,  V.  t.  \imp.  &p.p.  Sold  (sold) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Selling.]  [OE.  sellen,  sillen,  AS.  sellan,  syllan,  to  give, 
to  deliver ;  akin  to  OS.  sellian,  OFries.  sella,  OHG.  sel- 
len, Icel.  selja  to  hand  over,  to  sell,  Sw.  salja  to  sell, 
Dan.  sxlge,  Goth,  saljan  to  offer  a  sacrifice;  all  from 
a  noun  akin  to  E.  sale.  Cf.  Sale.]  1.  To  transfer  to 
another  for  an  equivalent ;  to  give  up  for  a  valuable  con- 
sideration ;  to  dispose  of  in  return  for  something,  espe- 
cially for  money. 

If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to 

the  poor.  Matt.  xix.  21. 

I  am  changed  ;  I  '11  go  sell  all  my  land.  Shak. 

(1^°"  Sell  is  correlative  to  buy,  as  one  party  buys  what 
the  other  sells.  It  is  distinguished  usuSiUy  from  exchange 
or  barter^  in  which  one  commodity  is  given  for  another ; 
whereas  m  selling  the  consideration  is  usually  money,  or 
its  representative  in  current  notes. 

2.  To  make  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale  of ;  to  accept 
a  price  or  reward  for,  as  for  a  breach  of  duty,  trust,  or 
the  like  ;  to  betray. 

You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter.       Shak. 

3.  To  impose  upon  ;  to  trick ;  to  deceive  ;  to  make  a 
fool  of  ;  to  cheat.    \_Slang']  Dickens. 

To  Bell  one's  life  dearly,  to  cause  much  loss  to  those  wlio 
take  one's  life,  as  by  killing  a  number  of  one's  assailants. 
—  To  sell  (anything)  out,  to  dispose  of  it  wholly  or  entirely ; 
as,  he  had  sold  out  his  corn,  or  his  interest  in  a  business. 

Sell,  V.  i.     1.  To  practice  selling  commodities. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you  ; .  . .  but  I  will  not  eat  with 
you.  Slwk. 

2.  To  be  sold  ;  as,  com  sells  at  a  good  price. 

To  sell  out,  to  sell  one's  whole  stock  in  trade  or  one's 
entire  interest  in  a  property  or  a  business. 

Sell,  re.     An  imposition;  a  cheat;  a  hoax.     [C0W07.] 

Sel'lan-ders  (sgl'lan-derz),  1  re.  p/.     (i<'rt)-.)  See   Sal- 

Sel'len-ders  (sSl'len-dSrz),  )     lenders. 

Sell'er  (sgl'iSr),  n.     One  who  sells.  Chaucer. 

Sel'ters  wa'ter  (sgl'terz  wa'ter).  A  mineral  water 
from  Sellers,  in  the  district  of  Nassau,  Germany,  con- 
taining much  free  carbonic  acid. 

Selt'zer  wa'ter  (sSIt'ser).    Sec  Selters  water. 

Selt'zo-gene  (sSlt'so-jen),  re.  {SeltzeT  water  -)-  the 
root  of  Gr.  yiyveaOai  to  be  born.]     A  gazogene. 

Sel'vage    j  (sgl'vgj),  n.     \_Seff  -\-  edge,  i.  e.,  its  own 

Sel'vedge  )      proper  edge  ;  cf.  OD.  selfegge.]  1.  Tlie 


edge  of  cloth  which  is  woven  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pre- 
vent raveling. 

2.  The  edge  plate  of  a  lock,  through  which  the  bolt 
passes.  Knight. 

3.  {Mining)  A  layer  of  clay  or  decomposed  rock  along 
the  wall  of  a  vein.     See  Gouoe,  n. ,  4.  Raymond. 

iel'vedged  }  (^^I'^^J^),  a.    Having  a  selvage. 

Sel'va-gee'  (sgl'va-je'),  re.  (Naut.)  A  skein  or  hank 
of  rope  yarns  wound  round  with  yarns  or  marline,  — 
used  for  stoppers,  straps,  etc. 

Selve  (selv),  a.    Self ;  same.     [OJi.]  Chaucer. 

Selves  (selvz),  re.,  pi.  of  Self. 

Se'ly  (se'lj^),  a.     SiUy.     [06s.]        Chaucer.    Wyclif. 

II  Se-mae'O-Stom'a-ta  (se-rae'6-stSm'&-ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  cnjfiai'a  a  military  standard  +  o-to/xo,  -otoi, 
mouth.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of  Discophora  having  large 
free  mouth  lobes.  It  includes  Aurelia,  and  Pelagia. 
Called  also  Semeostoma.  See  Ulust.  under  Discophoba, 
and  Medusa. 

Sem'a-phore  (sSm'a-for),  n.  [Gr.  a-rj/Jia  a 
sign  -f-  ^epsLv  to  bear:  cf.  F.  semajihoj'C.J  A 
signal  telegraph ;  an  apparatus  for  giving  sig- 
nals by  the  disposition  of  lanterns,  flags,  oscil- 
lating arms,  etc. 

Sem'a-phor'lc  (sem'a-fSr'ik),  )  a.     [Cf.  F. 

Sem'a-phor'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )  semapho- 
rique.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  semaphore,  or 
semaphores ;  telegraphic. 

Sem'a-phor'lo-al-ly,  adv.  By  means  of  a 
semaphore.  „      ,  , 

Se-maph'O-rlSt  (se-mSf'S-rlst),  re.  One  Semaphore, 
who  manages  or  operates  a  semaphore. 

Sem'a-tol'0-gy  (sgm'a-tol'6-jy),  re.  [Gr.  oTJ/ia,  trqiia- 
Tos,  sign  -}-  -logy.']  The  doctrine  of  signs  as  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  or  reasoning  ;  the  science  of  indicating 
thought  by  signs.  Smart. 

Sem'a-trope  (sSm'a-trop),  re.  [Gr.  afifia  sign  +  rpe- 
TTtiv  to  turn.]  An  instrument  for  signaling  by  reflecting 
the  rays  of  the  sun  in  different  directions.  Knight. 

Sem'l>la-t)le  (sgm'bla-b'l),  a.  [F.,  from  sembler  to 
seem,  resemble,  L.  similare,  simulare.  See  Simulate.] 
Like  ;  similar  ;  resembling.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Sem'bla-ble,  n.     Likeness ;  representation.     [06s.] 

SemTjla-bly,  adv.     In  like  manner.     [06s.]       Shak. 

Sem'blance  (-Mans),  re.     [F.     See   Semblable,  a.] 

1.  Seeming ;  appearance ;  show ;  figure  ;  form. 
Their  semblance  kind,  and  mild  their  gestures  were.  Fairfax. 

2.  Likeness ;  resemblance,  actual  or  apparent ;  simili- 
tude ;  as,  the  semblance  of  worth  ;  semblaiice  of  virtue. 

Only  semblances  or  imitations  of  shells.      Woodward. 

Sem'blant  (-blant),  a.  [F.  semUant,  p.  pr.]  1.  Like  ; 
resembling.     [06s.]  Prior. 

2.  Seeming,  rather  than  real ;  apparent.  [JJ.]  Carlyle. 

Sem'blant,  re.     [F.]     l.  Show ;  appearance  ;  figure ; 

semblance.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

His  flatterers  made  semblant  of  weeping.     Chancer. 

2.  The  face.     [06s.]  Wyclif  {Luke  xji.iv.  5). 

Sem'bla-tive  (-bla-tTv),  a.    Resembling.     [06s.] 

And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part.  Shak. 

Sem'ble  (sgm'b'l),  v.  i.  [F.  sembler.  See  Sembla- 
ble, a.]  1.  To  imitate ;  to  make  a  representation  or 
likeness.     lObs.] 

Where  sembling  art  may  carve  the  fair  effect.       Prior. 

2.  {Law)  It  seems ;  —  chiefly  used  impersonally  in  re- 
ports and  judgments  to  express  an  opinion  in  reference 
to  the  law  on  some  point  not  necessary  to  be  decided, 
and  not  intended  to  be  definitely  settled  in  the  cause. 

Sem'ble,  a.    Like ;  resembling.     [06s.]    T.  Hudson. 

Sem'bllng  (sem'bling),  n.  [Cf.  Assemble.]  {Zool.) 
The  practice  of  attracting  the  males  of  Lepidoptera  or 
other  insects  by  exposing  the  female  confined  in  a  cage. 

my"  It  is  often  adopted  by  collectors  in  order  to  pro- 
cure specimens  of  rare  species. 

II  Se-m6'  (se-ma'),  a.  [F.  seme,  fr.  semer  to  sow.] 
{Her. )  Sprinkled  or  sown  ;  —  said  of  a  field,  or  a  charge, 
when  strewed  or  covered  with  small  charges. 

Se'mel-og'ra-phy  (se'mt-og'ra-fy),  or  Se'ml-og'ra- 

phy  (se'ml-),  re.  [Gr.  arjfi.e'iov  sign  -|-  -graphy.]  {Med.) 
A  description  of  the  signs  of  disease. 

Se'mei-o-log'ic-al  (-o-l8j'I-kal),  or  Se'ml-o-log'lc- 
al,  a.  Of  or  pertaiumg  to  the  science  of  signs,  or  the 
systematic  use  of  signs ;  as,  a  semeiological  classification 
of  the  signs  or  symptoms  of  disease  ;  a  semeiological 
arrangement  of  signs  used  as  signals. 

Se;;mei-ol'o-gy  (-Sl'o-jj?),  or  Se'mi-ol'o-gy,  re.  [Gr. 
<rr]ixeiov  a  mark,  a  sign  -f-  -logy.']  The  science  or  art  of 
signs.  Specifically:  (a)  {Med.)  The  science  of  the  signs 
or  symptoms  of  disease ;  symptomatology.  (6)  The  art 
of  using  signs  in  signaling. 

Se'mel-Ot'Io  (-ot'Ik),  or  Se'mi-Ofic,  a.  [Gr.  (nw-ei- 
wTiKO!,  fr.  tn\ixeiov  a  mark,  a  sign.]  1.  Relating  to  signs 
or  indications  ;  pertaining  to  the  laugu.age  of  signs,  or  to 
language  generally  as  indicating  thought. 

2.  (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  signs  or  symptoms 
of  diseases. 

Se'mei-Ot'lCS  (-Tks),  or  Se'ml-Ot'ics,  n.    Semeiology. 

Sem'e-le  (sgm'e-le),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  2<:>eA.,.]  {Gr. 
Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Cadmus,  and  by  Zeus  mother  of 
Bacchus. 

II  Se'men  (se'mSu),  n.;  pi.  Semina  (sgm'I-nA).  [L., 
from  the  root  of  serere,  salum,  to  sow.  See  Sow  to  scat- 
ter seed.]     1.  (Bot.)  The  seed  of  plants. 

2.  {Physiol.)  The  seed  or  fecundating  fluid  of  male 
animals ;  sperm.  It  is  a  white  or  whitish  viscid  fluid 
secreted  by  the  testes,  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
sperniatozoids  to  which  it  owes  its  generative  power. 

Semen  contra,  or  Semeft  cln»  or  cynis,  a  strong,  aro- 
matic, bitter  drug,  imported  from  Aleppo  and  Barlmry, 
said  to  consist  of  the  loaves,  peduncles,  and  uiiexjiandca 
flowers  of  various  species  of  Artemi.sia  ;  wormscoif. 

Sem'e-nlf er-ous  (sgm'S-nTf'er-Bs),  a.  (Biol.)  Seini- 
niforous. 
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Se-mos'ter  (sJ-mSs'ter),  n.  [G.,  from  L.  semestris 
half-yearly  ;  sex  six  +  mensis  a  month.]  A  period  of  six 
mouths ;  especially,  a  term  in  a  college  or  university 
which  divides  the  year  into  two  terms. 

Sem'i-  (sem'i-).  [L.  semi-;  akin  to  Gr.  ^fii-,  Skr. 
sarnie,  AS.  sam-,  and  prob.  to  E.  same,  from  the  division 
into  two  parts  of  the  same  size.  Cf.  Hemi-,  Sandblind.] 
A  prefix  signifying  half,  and  sometimes  partly  or  im- 
perfectly;  as,  ienjzannual,  half  yearly;  jemttranspar- 
ent,  imperfectly  transparent. 

^F"  The  prefix  semi  is  joined  to  another  word  either 
With  the  hyphen  or  without  it.  In  this  book  the  hyphen 
IB  omitted  except  before  a  capital  letter ;  as,  iCTOtacid, 
eemiaquatic,  semi-Ariau,  semiaxis,  semtcalcareous. 

Sem'l-ac'ld  (-Ss'Id'),  a.     Sliglitly  acid ;  subacid. 

Sem'i-a-cid'i-lled  (-a^sid'I-fld),  a.     HaK  acidified. 

Sem'l-ad-her'ent  (-her'ent),  a.    Adherent  part  way. 

Seni'l-am-ples'l-caul  (-Sm-pleks'I-kal),  a.  (Bot.) 
Partially  amplexicaul ;  embracing  the  stem  half  round, 
as  a  leaf. 

Sem'l-an'glo  (-an'g'l),  n.  {Geom.)  The  half  of  a 
given,  or  measuring,  angle. 

Sem'i-an'nu-al   (-Sn'u-al),  a.    Halt-yearly. 

Sem'1-an'nu-al-ly,  adv.    Every  half  year. 

Sem'1-an'nu-lar  (-)er),  a.  Having  the  figure  of  a  half 
circle  ;  forming  a  semicircle.  Grew. 

Sem'1-A'ri-an  (-a'ri-an),  n.  [See  Arian.]  (Eccl. 
Hist.)  A  member  of  a  branch  of  the  Arians  which  did 
not  acknowledge  the  Son  to  be  consubstantial  with  the 
Father,  that  is,  of  the  same  substance,  but  admitted  him 
to  be  of  a  like  substance  with  the  Father,  not  by  nature, 
but  by  a  peculiar  privilege. 

Sein'l-A'rl-an,a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Semi-Arianisra. 

Sem'1-A'rl-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  doctrines  or  ten- 
ets of  tlie  Semi-Arians. 

Sem'i-ax'ls  (-Sks'Is),  n.  (Geom.)  One  half  of  the 
axis  of  an  ellipse  or  other  figure. 

Sem'i-bar-toa'rl-an  (-bar-ba'ri-an),  a.  Half  barba- 
rous; partially  civilized.  — n.     One  partly  civilized. 

Sem'l-bar-bar'io  (-bSr'Ik),  a.  Half  barbarous  or  un- 
civilized ;  as,  seinibarbaric  display. 

Sem'i-toarta-rism  (-bar'ba-rtz'm),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  half  barbarous  or  uncivilized. 

Sem'l-bar'ba-rous  (-rus),  a.    Half  barbarous. 

Sem'l-ftreve'  (sSm'I-brev'),  n. 
[Pref .  semi-  +  breve :  cf .  F.  semi- 
breve,  It.  semibreve.']  [Formerly 
yiritten  semibref]  {Mus.)  A  note 
of  half  the  time  or  duration  of 
the  breve ;  —  now  usually  called 
a  whole  note.    It  is  the  longest  note  in  general  use. 

Sem'l-brlel'  (-bref),  n.     (3Ius.)  A  semibreve.     [-R.] 

Sem'1-bUll'  (-bul'),»-  (-K.  C.  Ch.)  A  bull  issued  by 
a  pope  in  the  period  between  his  election  and  coronation. 

Sem'I-Cal-ca're-OUS  (-kSl-ka're-iis),  a.  Half  or  par- 
tially calcareous  ;  as,  a  semicalcareous  plant. 

Sem'1-cal-clned'  (-kSl-sInd'  or  -kSl'sTnd),  a.  Half 
calcined ;  as,  semicalcined  iron. 

Sem'l-cas'trate  (-kSs'trat),  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  one 
testicle.  —  Sem'1-cas-tra'tlon  (-kSs-tra'shQn),  n. 

Sem'l-cen-ten'al-al  (-sen-t5n'nT-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  half  of  a  century,  or  a  period  of  fifty  years ; 
as,  a  seynicentennial  commemoration. 

Sem'i-cen-ten'ni-al,  n.     A  fiftieth  anniversary. 

Sem'l-Cha-Ot'lc  (-ka-ot'Tk),  a.    Partially  chaotic. 

Sem'l-ChO'rus  (-ko'riis),  n.  {Mus.)  A  half  chorus;  a 
passage  to  be  sung  by  a  selected  portion  of  the  voices,  as 
the  female  voices  only,  in  contrast  with  the  full  choir. 

Sem'l-Chrls'tlail-ized  (-krls'chan-izd),  a.  Half 
Christianized. 

Sem'l-Cir'cle  (sSml-ser'k'l),  re.  1.  (a)  The  half  of  a 
circle  ;  the  part  of  a  circle  bounded  by  its  diameter  and 
half  of  its  circumference.     (6)  A  semicircumference. 

2.  A  body  in  the  form  of  half  of  a  circle,  or  half  of  a 
circumference. 

3.  An  instrument  for  measuring  angles. 
Sem'l-cir'cled  (-k'ld),  a.     Semicircular.  Shah. 
Sem'1-clr'cu-lar  (-kfi-ler),  a.    Having  the  form  of 

half  of  a  circle.  Addison. 

Semicircular  canalB  (Anat.),  certain  canals  of  the  inner 
ear.    See  under  Ear. 

Sem'I-cir-cum'fer-ence  (-ser-kum'fer-ens),  n.  Half 
of  a  circumference. 

Sem'i-clrque  (s§m'i-serk),  n.  A  semicircular  hollow 
or  opening  among  trees  or  hills.  Wordsworth. 

Sem'l-CO'lon  (-ko'15n),  n.  The  punctuation  mark  [;] 
indicating  a  separation  between  parts  or  members  of  a 
sentence  more  distinct  than  that  marked  by  a  comma. 

Sem'l-COl'umn  (-kbl'iim),  n.  A  half  column  ;  a  col- 
umn bisected  longitudinally,  or  along  its  axis. 

Sem'l-OO-lum'nar  (sem'I-ko-liim'ner),  a.  Like  a 
Bemicolumn ;  flat  on  one  side  and  round  on  the  other ; 
imperfectly  columnar. 

Sem'l-com-pact'  (-kom-p5kf ),  a.  Half  compact ;  im- 
perfectly indurated. 

Sem'l-COn'SClous  (-kSn'shQs),  a.  Half  conscious ; 
imperfectly  conscious.  De  Quincey. 

Sem'i-cope'  (s§m'T-kop'),  re.  A  short  cope,  or  an  in- 
ferior kind  of  cope.    [Ote.]  Chaucer. 

Sem'l-crus-ta'ceous  (-kriSs-ta'shQs),  a.  Half  crus- 
taceous ;  partially  crustaceous. 

Sem'1-crys'tal-line  (-kris'tal-lin  or  -lln),  a.  (Min.) 
Half  crystalline ;  —  said  of  certain  eruptive  rocks  com- 
posed partly  of  crystalline,  partly  of  amorphous  matter. 

Sem'l-CUlJlo-al  (-ku'bi-kal),  a.  (Math.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  square  root  of  the  cube  of  a  quantity. 

Semicublcal  parabola,  a  curve  in  which  the  ordinates  are 
proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  cubes  of  the  ab- 
scissas. 

Sem'I-CB'bl-'Um  (-bi-um), )  n.     [LL.,  fr.  L.  semi  half 

Sem'l-CU'pl-um  (-pi-um), )  -\-  cupa  tub,  cask.]  A 
half  bath,  or  one  that  covers  only  the  lower  extremities 
and  the  hips ;  a  sitz-bath  ;  a  half  bath,  or  hip  bath. 


Sem'l-cy-lln'driC  (sEm'i-sMTn'drTk), )  a.   Half  cylin- 

Sem'1-cy-lin'dric-al  (-dri-kal),  |     drical. 

Sem'i-de-lS'tlC-al  (-de-Is'ti-kal),  a.  Half  deistical; 
bordering  on  deism.  S.  Miller. 

Sem'i-dem'l-qua'ver  (-dgml-kwa'ver),  re.  {3tus.)  A 
demisemiquaver ;  a  thirty-second  note. 

Sem'i-de-tached'  (-de-tSchf),  o.  Halt  detached; 
partly  distinct  or  separate. 

Semidetached  houee,  one  of  two  tenements  under  a  sin- 
gle roof,  but  separated  by  a  party  wall.    [Sng.] 

Sem'l-di-am'e-ter  (-dt-Sm'e-ter),  re.  {Math.)  Half  of 
a  diameter ;  a  right  line,  or  the  length  of  a  right  line, 
drawn  from  the  center  of  a  circle,  a  sphere,  or  other 
curved  figure,  to  its  circumference  or  periphery  ;  a  radius. 

Sem'i-di'a-pa'son  (-di'a-pa'zBn  or  -son),  n.  (Mus.) 
An  imperfect  octave. 

Sem'1-di'a-pen'te  (-pen'te),  n.  (Mus.)  An  imperfect 
or  diminished  fifth.  '        Busby. 

Sem'i-di'a-pha-ne'1-ty  (-di'a-fa-ne'i-tj^),  n.  Halt  or 
imperfect  transparency ;  translucency.     [2?.]  Boyle. 

Sem'i-dl-aph'a-nous  (-di-5f'a-nus),  a.  Half  or  im- 
perfectly transparent ;  translucent.  Woodward. 

Sem'i-di'a-tes'sa-ron  (-di'a-tgs'sa-rBn),  re.  (3Ius.) 
An  imperfect  or  diminished  fourth.     [iJ.] 

Sem'i-dl'tone'  (-di'ton'),  n.  [Pref.  semi-  -f  ditone  : 
cf.  It.  semiditono.  Cf.  Hemiditohe.]  (Gr.  Mus.)  A  lesser 
third,  having  its  terms  as  C  to  5 ;  a  hemiditone.     [iJ.] 

Sem'1-di-ur'nal  (-dt-flr'nal),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or 
accomplished  in,  half  a  day,  or  twelve  hours  ;  occurring 
twice  every  day. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  traversed  in,  six  hours,  or  in  half 
the  time  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  a  heavenly 
body ;  as,  a  semidiurnal  arc. 

Sem'1-dome'  (-dom'),  n.  (Arch.)  A  roof  or  ceiling 
covering  a  semicircular  room  or  recess,  or  one  of  nearly 
that  shape,  as  the  apse  of  a  church,  a  niche,  or  the  like. 
It  is  approximately  the  quarter  of  a  hollow  sphere. 

Sem'l-dOU'ble  (-dub'U),  re.  (Eccl.)  An  office  or  feast 
celebrated  with  less  solemnity  than  the  double  ones. 
See  Double,  re.,  8. 

Sem'l-dou'ble,  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  outermost  sta- 
mens converted  into  petals,  while  the  inner  ones  remain 
perfect ;  —  said  of  a  flower. 

Sem'i-fa'ble  (-f a'b'l),  n.  That  which  is  part  fable  and 
part  truth ;  a  mixture  of  trutb  and  fable.       De  Quincey. 

Sem'l-flexed'  (-flSksV),  a.    Half  bent. 

Sem'l-Jlo'ret  (-flo'rgt)",  n.    (Bot.)  See  Sejoflosccle. 

Sem'l-flos'cu-lar  (-flos'kii  Icr),  a.     Semifiosculous. 

Sem'l-flos'cule  (-flSs'kul),  re.  (Bot.)  A  floscule,  or 
floret,  with  its  corolla  prolonged  into  a  strap-shaped 
petal ;  —  called  also  semifloret. 

Sem'l-flOB'cn-lOUB  (-flos'kiS-ias),  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
all  the  florets  ligulate,  as  in  the  dandelion. 

Sem'l-flu'id  (-flu'id),  a.  Imperfectly  fluid,  —n.  A 
semifluid  substance. 

Sem'1-form'  (sem'I-fSrm'),  n.  A  half  form;  an  im- 
perfect form. 

Sem'l-tormed'  (sSm'i-fSrmd'),  a.  Half  formed  ;  im- 
perfectly formed ;  as,  semiformed  crystals. 

Sem'i-glU'tin  (-glU'tin),  n.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  pep- 
tonelike body,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  formed  by  boiling  col- 
lagen or  gelatin  for  a  long  time  in  water.  Memicollin,  a 
like  body,  is  also  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  differs 
from  semiglutin  by  being  partly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Sem'i-Us-tor'i-cal  (-his-tBr'i-kal),  a.  Half  or  partly 
historical.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Sem'i-hO'ral  (-h^ral),  a.    Half-hourly. 

Sem'l-in'du-ra'ted  (-in'du-ra'tSd),  a.  Imperfectly 
indurated  or  hardened. 

Sem'l-la-pid'i-fied  (-14-pid'i-fid),  a.  Imperfectly 
changed  into  stone.  Kirwan. 

Sem'l-lens'  (-ISnz'),  n.  (Opt.)  The  half  of  a  lens  di- 
vided along  a  plane  passing  through  its  axis. 

Sem'I-len-tiC'U-lar  (-len-tik'ii-ler),  a.  Half  lenticu- 
lar or  convex  ;  imperfectly  resembling  a  lens.    Kirwan. 

Sem'I-lig'ne-OUS  (-ITg'ne-iSs),  a.  Half  or  partially 
ligneous,  as  a  stem  partly  woody  and  partly  herbaceous. 

Sem'l-llCL'Uid  (-ITk'wId),  a.     Half  liquid  ;  semifluid. 

Sem'i-ll-quld'i-ty  (-It-kwid'T-t^),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  semiliquid  ;  partial  liquidity. 

Sem'l-log'ic-al  (-loj'T-kal),  a.  Half  logical;  partly 
logical ;  —  said  of  fallacies.  Whately. 

Sem'l-lor  (sem'i-18r),  re.  [Cf.  G.  similar,  semilor.J 
A  yellowish  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.     See  Similok. 

Sem'i-lU'nar  (-lu'ner),  a.     Shaped  like  a  half  moon. 

Semilunar  bone  (Anai.),  a  bone  of  the  carpus :  the  lunar. 
See  Lunar,  n.  —  Semilunar,  or  Sigmoid,  valves  lAnat.),  the 
valves  at  the  beginning  of  the  aorta  and  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  which  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  back  into 
the  ventricle. 

Sem'l-lu'nar,  re.    (AnatA  The  semilunar  bone. 

Sem'i-lu'na-ry  (-iu'na^ry),  a.     Semilunar. 

Sem'i-lu'nate  (-nat),  a.     Semilunar. 

Sem'1-lune'  (-iun'),  re.    (Geom.)  The  half  of  a  lune. 

Sem'l-met'al  (-met'al  or  -'1),  n.  (Chem.)  An  element 
possessing  metallic  properties  in  an  inferior  degree  and 
not  malleable,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  molybde- 
num, uranium,  etc.     [0J«.] 

Sem'1-me-tal'lic  (-me-tSllifk),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  semimetal ;  possessing  metallic  properties 
in  an  inferior  degree  ;  resembling  metal. 

Sem'i-month'ly  (-miinth'ly),  a.  Coming  or  made 
twice  in  a  month ;  as,  a  semimonthly  magazine  ;  a  semi- 
monthly payment.  —  n.  Something  done  or  made  every 
half  month ;  esp. ,  a  semimonthly  periodical.  —  adv.  In  a 
semimonthly  manner  ;  at  intervals  of  half  a  month. 

Sem'I-mute'  (sgm'i-mut'),  a.  Having  the  faculty  of 
speech  but  imperfectly  developed  or  partially  lost. 
Sem'l-mute'  (sem'i-muf),  n.  A  semimute  person. 
Sem'l-nal  (s5m'i-nal),  a.  [L.  seminalis,  fr.  semen, 
seminis,  seed,  akin  to  serere  to  sow  :  cf.  F.  siminal.  See 
Sow  to  scatter  seed.]  1.  Pertaining  to,  containing,  or 
consisting  of,  seed  or  semen  ;  as,  the  seminal  fluid. 


2.  Contained  in  seed  ;  holding  the  relation  of  seed, 
source,  or  first  principle ;  holding  the  first  place  in  a 
series  of  developed  results  or  consequents  ;  germinal ; 
radical ;  primary  ;  original ;  as,  seminal  principles  of 
generation  ;  seminal  virtue. 

The  idea  of  God  is,  beyond  all  question  or  comparison,  the 
one  great  iteminal  principle.  Hare. 

Seminal  leaf  {Bot.).  a  seed  leaf,  or  cotyledon. — Seminal 
receptacle.    {.Zo'dl.)  Same  as  SPERMATHECA. 

Sem'l-nal  (sem'i-nal),  n.    A  seed.     [OJi.] 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sem'I-nal'l-ty  (s5m'I-nSl'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  seniinsl.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sem'i-na'rl-an  (sgm'i-na'rT-an),  I  n.     [Cf.  F.  semina- 

Sem'1-na-tlst  (sgm'I-na-rlst),  J  riste.']  A  member 
of,  or  one  educated  in,  a  seminary  ;  specifically,  an  eccle- 
siastic educated  for  the  priesthood  in  a  seminary. 

Sem'l-na-ry  (sgm'T-na-r^),  re./  pi.  Seminaries  (-riz). 
[L.  seminarium,  fr.  seminarius  belonging  to  seed,  fr. 
semen,  seminis,  Seed.  See  Seminal.]  1.  A  piece  of 
ground  where  seed  is  sown  for  producing  plants  for  trans- 
plantation ;  a  nursery ;  a  seed  plat.     [06s.]      Mortimer. 

But  if  you  draw  them  [^seedlingB]  only  for  the  thinning  of 
your  seminary,  prick  them  into  some  empty  beds.  Evelyn. 

2.  Hence,  the  place  or  original  stock  whence  anything 
is  brought  or  produced.     lObs.']  Woodward. 

3.  A  place  of  education,  as  a  school  of  a  high  grade, 
an  academy,  college,  or  university. 

4.  Seminal  state.     [06*.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

5.  Fig.:  A  seed  bed;  a  source.     [06s.]  Hm-vey. 

6.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  educated  in  a  foreign  sem- 
inary ;  a  seminarist.     [06.S.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Sem'l-na-ry,  a.  [L.  seminarius."]  Belonging  to  seed ; 
seminal.     [J?.] 

Sem'1-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Seminatbd 
(-na'ted);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Seminating.]  [L.  seminatus, 
p.  p.  of  seminare  to  sow,  fr.  semen,  seminis,  seed.]  To 
sow  ;  to  spread  ;  to  propagate,     [i?.]  Waterhouse. 

Sem'i-na'tlon  (-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  seminatio:  cf.  F. 
semination.']     1.  The  act  of  sowing  or  spreading,     [i?.] 

2.  (Bot.)  Natural  dispersion  of  seeds.  Martyn. 

Sem'lned  (sgm'ind),  a.  [See  Semen.]  Thickly  cov- 
ered or  sown,  as  with  seeds.     [06s/]  B.  Jonson. 

Sem'I-nit'er-OUS  (sem'i-nTfer-us),  a.  [L.  semen, 
seminis,  seed-)-  -ferous.]  (Biol.)  Seed-bearing;  produ- 
cing seed  ;  pertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  the  forma- 
tion of  semen  ;  as,  seminiferous  cells  or  vesicles. 

Sem'l-nlf'lC  (-t-nif'Tk),  1  a.     [L.  semen,  seminis,  seed 

Sem'1-nll'lc-al  (-i-kal),  )  -f/aceretomake.]  (Biol.) 
Forming  or  producing  seed,  or  the  male  generative  prod- 
uct  of  animals  or  of  plants. 

Sem'l-nl-fl-ca'tlon  (sgm'i-ni-fT-ka'shiSn  or  sgm-Tn'I-), 
n.    Propagation  from  seed,     [i?.]  Sir  M.  Hale, 

Sem'1-nist  (sgm'I-nTst),  n.  (Biol.)  A  believer  in  the 
old  theory  that  the  newly  created  being  is  formed  by 
the  admixture  of  the  seed  of  the  male  with  the  supposed 
seed  of  the  female. 

Sem'l-noles  (sSm'T-nolz),  n.  pi.;  sing.  Seminole  (-nol). 
(Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  who  formerly  occupied 
Florida,  where  some  of  them  still  remain.  They  be- 
longed to  the  Creek  Confederation. 

Sem'l-nose'  (-nos'),  n.  [L.  semen  seed  -)-  glucose.] 
(Chem.)  A  carbohydrate  of  the  glucose  group  found  in 
the  thickened  endosperm  of  certain  seeds,  and  extracted 
as  a  yellow  sirup  having  a  sweetish-bitter  taste. 

Sem'i-nude'  (-nud'),  a.    Partially  nude ;  half  naked. 

Sem'l-nymph'  (sgm'i-nlmf),  n.  (Zodl.)  The  pupa 
of  insects  which  undergo  only  a  slight  change  in  passing 
to  the  imago  state. 

Sem'1-OC-ca'sion-al-ly  (sgm'T-ok-ka'zhiin-al-lJr),  adv. 
Once  in  a  while ;  on  rare  occasions.     [Colloq.   U.  S.] 

Sem'l-oWi'cial  (-Bf-fTsh'al),  a.  Half  official ;  having 
some  official  authority  or  importance  ;  as,  a  semiofficial 
statement.  —  Sem'1-of-fl'cial-ly,  adv. 

Se'ml-og'ra-phy  (se'mi-og'ra-f5;),  Se'ml-ol'o-gy  (-51'- 
o-jy)>  Se'ml-O-log'ic-al  (-6-loj'i-kal).     Same  as  Semei- 

OGEAPHT,  SeMEIOLOGY,  SEMEIOLOalOAl. 

Sem'1-O-pa'cOUS  (sgmt-o-pa'kiJs),  a.     Semiopaque. 

Sem'l-o'pal  (-o'pol),  n.  (Min.)  A  variety  of  opal  not 
possessing  opalescence. 

Sem'1-O-paque'  (-o-pak'),  a.  Half  opaque  ;  only  half 
transparent. 

Sem'1-or-blc'u-lar  (-8r-bTk'ii-ler),  a.  Having  the 
shape  of  a  half  orb  or  sphere. 

Se'ml-Ot'ic  (se'mT-ot'Tk),  a.    Same  as  Semeiotio. 

Se'mi-ot'ics  (-Iks),  re.    Same  as  Semeiotics. 

Sem'l-O'val  (sem'i-o'val),  a.     Half  oval. 

Sem'l-o'vate  (-vSt),  a.    Half  ovate. 

Sem'I-ox'y-gen-a'ted  (-oks'I-jen-a'ted),  a.  Combined 
with  oxygen  only  in  part.  Kirwan. 

Sem'l-pa'gan  (-pa'gan),  a.    Halt  pagan. 

Sem'I-pal'mate  (-pSl'mat),   \a.    (.ZoiiZ.)  Having  the 

Sem'l-pal'ma-ted  (-ma-ted),  (  anterior 
toes  joined  only  part  way  down  with  a  web ; 
half-webbed ;  as,  a  semipalmate  bird  or  foot. 
See  Ulust.  k  under  Aves. 

Sem'l-pa-rab'O-la  (-pa-rab'6-la),  n.  (Ge- 
om.) One  branch  of  a  parabola,  being  termi- 
nated at  the  principal  vertex  of  the  curve. 

Sem'1-ped  (sgm'i-pgd),  n.  [L.  semipes, 
semipedis  ;  pref.  semi-  half  -f-  pes,  pedis,  a 
foot.]     (Pros.)  A  half  foot  in  poetry. 

Se-mip'e-dal  (se-mip'e-dal ;  277),  a.  (Pros.)  Con- 
taining a  half  foot. 

Sem'l-Pe-la'gl-an  (s5m'i-pe-la'jT-an),n.  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
A  follower  of  John  Cassianus,  a  French  monk  (died  about 
448),  who  modified  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius,  by  denying 
human  merit,  and  maintaining  the  necessity  of  the  Spir- 
it's influences,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  rejected  the 
Augustinian  doctrines  of  election,  the  inability  of  man  to 
do  good,  and  the  certain  perseverance  of  the  saints. 

Sem'i-Pe-la'gl-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Semi- 
Pelagians,  or  their  tenets. 


ale,   senate,   care,    am,   arm,    ask,   final,   3,11 !    eve,   event,    Snd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    6rb,   odd » 
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Semlpupa  of  a  Bee.  a 
Head  ;  b  Prothorax  ; 
c  M e s 0 thorax  ;  d 
Metathorax ;  /  Pro- 
podium  ;  g  First  Ab- 
dominal Segment  ;  o 
Ovipository  ;  w  Ru- 
dimentary Wings. 


Sem'1-Pe-la'gl-an-lsm  (s5m'i-pe-ia'jt-an-Tz'm),  re. 

The  doctrines  or  tenets  of  the  Semi-Pelagians. 

Sem'i-pel-lu'cld  (-pSl-lu'sid),  a.  Half  clear,  or  im- 
perfectly transparent ;  as,  a  semipellucid  gem. 

Sem'i-pel'lU-cid'i-ty  (-pSl'lii-sid'i-ty),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  imperfectly  transparent. 

Sem'l-pen'ni-fonn  (-pSn'nl-fSrm),  a.  (Anat.)  Half 
or  partially  peimiform ;  as,  a  semipenniform  muscle. 

Sem'i-per'ma-nent,  a.    Half  or  partly  permanent. 

Sem'1-per-spic'u-ous  (-per-spik'ii-as), 
a.  Half  transparent ;  imperfectly  clear ; 
semipellucid. 

Sem ' i-phlo-gis'tl-ca 'ted  (s6m'i-flo. 
jTs'ti-ka'tSd),  a.  {Old  Chem.)  PartiaUy 
impregnated  with  phlogiston. 

Sem'l-plume'  (sSm'i-plum'),  re.  (Zool.) 
A  feather  which  has  a  plumelike  web,  with 
the  shaft  of  an  ordinary  feather. 

Sem'l-pre'clouB  (-prSsh'ua),  a. 
Somewhat  precious;  as,  semipre- 
cious stones  or  metals. 

Sem'l-prool'  (-proof),  n.  Half 
proof ;  evidence  from  the  testimony 
of  a  single  witness.  [OJjt.]  Bailey. 

Sem'l-pu'pa  (-pu'pa),  n.    (Zo- 

ol.)  The  young  of  an  insect  in  a 
stage  between  the  larva  and  pupa. 

Sem'l-qnad'rate  (-kwSd'rat),  Ire.  (Astrol.)  An  aspect 

Sem'i-quar'tUe  (-kwar'til),  j  of  the  planets  when 
distant  from  each  other  the  half  of  a  quadrant,  or  forty- 
five  degrees,  or  one  sign  and  a  half.  Hutton. 

Sem'i-qua'ver  (-kwa'ver),  n.    (Mus.)  A  note  of  half 

the  duration  of  the  quaver  ;  —  now     _^ ^^^ 

usually  called  a  sixteenth  note.  V  Jts—   is    l^^~ 

Sem'l-quin'tile    (-kwtn'ttl),    re.  [-((\)  g   Jl^zigrz 
(Astrol.)  An  aspect  of  the  planets  ^J 
when  distant  from  each  other  half  of         Semiquavers. 
the  quintile,  or  thirty-six  degrees. 

Sem'l-rec'on-dlte  (-rek'5n-dit  or  -re-kon'dtt),  a.  (Zo- 
ol.)  Half  hidden  or  half  covered  ;  —  said  of  the  head  of 
an  insect  when  half  covered  by  the  shield  of  the  thorax. 

Sem'1-rlng'  (-ring'),  re.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  incom- 
plete rings  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of 
most  birds.  The  semirings  form  an  essential  part  of  the 
syrinx,  or  musical  organ,  of  singing  birds. 

Sem'i-sav'age  (-sSv'aj),  a.    Half  savage. 

Sem'l-sav'age,  re.     One  who  is  half  savage. 

Sem'l-Sax'on  (-sSks'iin  or  -'n),  a.  Half  Saxon ;  — 
specifically  applied  to  the  language  intermediate  between 
Saxon  and  English,  belonging  to  the  period  1150-1250. 

Sem'l-sex'tile  (-s5ks'til),  re.  (Astrol.)  An  aspect  of 
the  planets  when  they  are  distant  from  each  other  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  circle,  or  thirty  degrees.  Hutton. 

Sem'l-SOl'ld  (-sol'id),  a.     Partially  solid. 

Sem'1-SOUn  (-soon),  re.  A  half  sound  ;  a  low  tone. 
[Obs.J    "  Soft  he  cougheth  with  a  semisoun."    Chaucer. 

Sem'l-spher'lc  (-sfgr'ik),    )  a.    Having  the  figure  of 

Sem'l-spher'lc-al  (-T-kal),  (      a  half  sphere.  Kirwan. 

Sem'i-sphe-TOld'al  (-sfe-roid'al),  a.  Formed  like  a 
half  spheroid. 

Som'i-steel'  (-stel'),  re.    Puddled  steel.    iU.  5.] 

II  Sem'l-ta  (sSm'I-ta),  re. ;  pi.  Semite  (-te).  [L.,  a 
path.]    {Zool.)  A  fascicle  of  a  spatangoid  sea  urchin. 

Sem'l-tan'gent  (-tSn'jent),  re.  {Geom.)  The  tangent 
of  half  an  arc. 

Sem'lte  (-it),  re.  One  belonging  to  the  Semitic  race. 
Also  used  adjectively.     [Written  also  Shemite.'] 

Sem'1-te-rete'  (-i-te-ref ),  a.   {Nat.  Hist.)  Half  terete. 

Sem'l-ter'tlan  (-ter'shan),  a.  (Med.)  Having  the 
characteristics  of  both  a  tertian  and  a  quotidian  inter- 
mittent. ^  re.  An  intermittent  combining  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  tertian  and  a  quotidian. 

Sem-lt'lC  (sSm-it'tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Shem  or 
his  descendants ;  belonging  to  that  division  of  the  Cau- 
casian race  which  includes  the  Arabs,  Jews,  and  related 
races.     [Written  also  Shemitic.'] 

Semitic  languages,  a  name  used  to  designate  a  group 
of  Asiatic  and  African  languages,  some  living  and  some 
dead,  namely:  Hebrew  and  Phoenician,  Aramaic,  Assyr- 
ian, Arabic,  Ethiopic  (Geez  and  Amharic).      Encyc.  Brit. 

Sem'1-tlsm  (sSm'i-tTz'm),  re.  A  Semitic  idiom ;  a 
word  of  Semitic  origin.     [Written  also  Shemitism.'] 

Sem'1-tone  (sSm'i-ton),  re.  [Pref.  semi-  +  tone.  Cf. 
Hemitonb.]  (Mus.)  Half  atone; — the  name  commonly 
applied  to  the  smaller  intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale. 

tS^  There  is  an  impropriety  in  the  use  of  this  word, 
Bjna  half  step  is  now  preferred.   See  Tone.    /.  S.  Dwighi. 

Sem'l-ton'ic  (-tSn'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  semi- 
tone ;  consisting  of  a  semitone,  or  of  semitones. 

Sem'l-tran'sept  (-trSn'sept),  re.  (Arch.)  The  half  of 
a  transept ;  as,  the  north  semitransept  of  a  church. 

Sem'l-trans-lu'cent  (sSm'T-trans-Iu'sent),  a.  Slightly 
clear  ;  transmitting  light  in  a  slight  degree. 

Sem'i-trans-par'en-cy  (-trSns-par'en-sJ),  re.  Imper- 
fect or  partial  transparency. 

Sem'l-trans-par'ent  (-cnt),  a.  Half  or  imperfectly 
transparent. 

Sem'i-ver-tlc'U-lata  (-ver-txs'Tl-Iat),  a.  Partially 
verticiUate. 

Sem'l-vU  (sSm'T-vIf),  a.  [L.  semivivus."]  Only  half 
alive.     [Obs.']  Piers  Plowman. 

Sem'l-vlt're-OUS  (-vTt're-iJs),  a.    Partially  vitreous. 

Sem'1-vit'rl-fl-ca'tion  (-vTt'rT-fT-ka'shiin),  re.  1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  semivitrified. 

2.  A  substance  imperfectly  vitrified. 

Sem'1-vlt'rl-fled  (-vTt'rt-f!d),  a.  Half  or  imperfectly 
vitrified  ;  partially  converted  into  glass. 

Sem'l-vo'cal  (-vo'kal),  a.  (Phon.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  semivowel ;  half  vocal ;  imperfectly  sounding. 

Sem^-VOW'el  (-vou'Sl),  re.  (Phon.)  (a)  A  sound  in- 
termediate between  a  vowel  and  a  consonant,  or  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  both,  as  in  the  English  w  and  y. 
(b)  The  sign  or  letter  representing  such  a  sound. 


Sem'l-week'ly  (sSm'T-weklJ'),  a.  Coming,  or  made, 
or  done,  once  every  half  week ;  as,  a  semiweekly  news- 
paper ;  a  semiweekly  trip.  —  re.  That  which  comes  or 
happens  once  every  half  week,  esp.  a  semiweekly  peri- 
odical. —  adv.    At  intervals  of  half  a  week  each. 

II  Sem'O-lel'la  (sgm'o-lSl'la),  re.     [It.]    See  Semolina. 

Sem'O-li'na  (-le'na),  re.  [It.  semolino,  from  semola 
bran,  L.  simila  the  finest  wheat  flour.  Cf.  Semot7LE, 
SiMNEL.]  The  fine,  hard  parts  of  wheat,  rounded  by  the 
attrition  of  the  mUlstones,  —  used  in  cookery. 

II  Sem'o-ll'no  (-le'no),  re.     [It.]    Same  as  Semolina. 

II  Se-moule'  (se-mool'),  re.     [F.]    Same  as  Semolina. 

Sem'per-vl'rent  (sSm'per-vI'rent),  a.  [L.  semper  al- 
ways -j-  virens,  p.  pr.  of  virere  to  be  green.]  Always 
fresh ;  evergreen,     [i?.]  Smart. 

Sem'per-vlve  (sem'per-viv),  re.  [L.  semperviva,  sem- 
pervivum^  fr.  sempervivus  ever-living ;  semper  always 
-|- OTt)i4«  living.]     (Bot.)  The  houseleek. 

II  Sem'per-vi'vnin  (-vi'viim),  re.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
fleshy-leaved  plants,  of  which  the  houseleek  (Sempervi- 
vum  tectorum)  is  the  commonest  species. 

Sem'pl-ter'nal  (sSm'pt-ter'nal),  a.  [L.  sempiternus, 
fr.  semper  always:,  cf.  F.  sempiternel.~\  1.  Of  never- 
ending  duration  ;  everlasting  ;  endless  ;  having  begin- 
ning, but  no  end.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Without  beginning  or  end  ;  eternal.        Blackmore. 

Sem'pi-terne  (sem'pt-tern),  a.     Sempiternal.     [OJi.] 

Sem'pi-ter'nl-ty  (-ter'ni-ty),  «.  [L.  sempitemitas.'] 
Future  duration  without  end ;  the  relation  or  state  of 
being  sempiternal.  Sir  31.  Hale. 

Sem'pre  (sSm'pra),  adv.  [It.,  fr.  L.  semper."]  (Mus.) 
Always ;  throughout ;  as,  sempre  piano,  always  soft. 

Semp'Ster  (semp'ster),  re.     A  seamster.     [Obs.] 

Semp'Stress  (semp'strgs),  re.    A  seamstress. 

Two  hundred  sempstresses  were  employed  to  make  me  shirts. 

Swift. 

Semp'StresS-y  (-y),  n.     Seamstressy. 

Sem'Ster  (sSm'ster),  re.     A  seamster.     [06i.] 

II  Se-mun'Cl-a  (se-mun'shi-a),  re.  [L.,  fr.  semi  half 
-|-  uncia  ounce.]  (Pom.  Antiq.)  A  Roman  coin  equiva- 
lent to  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  Roman  pound. 

Sen  (sen),  re.  A  Japanese  coin,  worth  about  four  fifths 
of  a  cent. 

Sen,  adv.,  prep.,  &conj.    [See  Since.]    Since.    \_Obs.'] 

Sen'a-ry  (sen'a-rj),  a.  [L.  senarius,  fr.  seni  six  each, 
fr.  sex  six.  See  Six.]  Of  six ;  belonging  to  six  ;  con- 
taining six.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Sen'ate  (sSn'at ;  48),  re.  [OE.  senat,  F.  senat,  fr.  L. 
senatus,  fr.  senex,  gen.  senis,  old,  an  old  man.  See  Sen- 
ior, SiK.]  1.  An  assembly  or  council  having  the  highest 
deliberative  and  legislative  functions.  Specifically :  (a) 
(Anc.  Rom.)  A  body  of  elders  appointed  or  elected  from 
among  the  nobles  of  the  nation,  and  having  supreme 
legislative  authority. 

The  senate  was  thus  the  medium  through  which  all  affairs  of 
the  whole  government  had  to  pass.  Dr.  W.Smith. 

(b)  The  upper  and  less  numerous  branch  of  a  legislature 
in  various  countries,  as  in  France,  in  the  United  States,  in 
most  of  the  separate  States  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
some  Swiss  cantons,  (c)  In  general,  a  legislative  body ;  a 
state  councU ;  the  legislative  department  of  a  government. 

2.  The  governing  body  of  the  Universities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  London.     \_Eng.1 

3.  In  some  American  colleges,  a  council  of  elected 
students,  presided  over  by  the  president  of  the  college, 
to  which  are  referred  cases  of  discipline  and  matters  of 
general  concern  affecting  the  students.     \U.  5.] 

Senate  chamber,  a  room  where  a  senate  meets  when  it 
transacts  business.  —  Senate  house,  a  house  where  a  senate 
meets  when  it  transacts  business. 

Sen'a-tor  (-a-ter),  re.     [OE.  senatour,  OF.  senatour, 
F.  senateur,  fr.  L.  senator."]    1.  A  member  of  a  senate. 
The  duke  and  senators  of  Venice  greet  you.         Skak. 

^S"  In  the  United  States,  each  State  sends  two  sena- 
tors for  a  term  of  six  years  to  the  national  Congress. 

2.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  member  of  the  king's  council ;  a 
king's  councilor.  Burrill. 

Sen'a-tO'll-al  (sen'a-to'rT-al),  a.  [F.  sinatorial,  or 
L.  senatorius.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  senator,  or  a 
senate ;  becoming  to  a  senator,  or  a  senate ;  as,  senatorial 
duties ;  senatorial  dignity. 

2.  Entitled  to  elect  a  senator,  or  by  senators ;  as,  the 
senatorial  districts  of  a  State.     \_U.  S.] 

Sen'a-to'ri-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  senatorial  manner. 

Sen'a-tO'rl-an  (-an),  a.  Senatorial.   [-R.]  De  Quincey. 

Sen'a-to'ri-ous  (-us),  a.    Senatorial.    lObs.] 

Sen'a-tor-ship  (sSn'a-ter-shTp),  re.  The  office  or  dig- 
nity of  a  senator.  Carew. 

Se-na'tUS-COn-SUlt'  (se-na'tus-kon-siilt'),  re.  [L.  se- 
natus consultum.]     A  decree  of  the  Roman  senate. 

Send  (send),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sent  (sSnt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Sending.]  [AS.  sendan  ;  akin  to  OS.  sendian, 
D.  zenden,  G.  senden,  OHG.  senlen,  Icel.  senda,  Sw.  s'dn- 
da,  Dan.  sende,  Goth,  sandjan,  and  to  Goth.  «'«/>  a  time 
(properly,  a  going),  gasinpa  companion,  OHG.  sind  jour- 
ney, AS.  siS,  Icel.  sinni  a  walk,  journey,  a  time,  W.  hynt 
a  way,  journey,  Olr.  set.  Cf.  Sense.]  1.  To  cause  to  go 
in  any  manner  ;  to  dispatch ;  to  commission  or  direct  to 
go  ;  as,  to  send  a  messenger. 

I  have  not  sent  these  prophets,  yet  they  ran.    Jer,  xxiii.  21. 

I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God  i  neither  come  I  of  my- 
self, but  he  sent  me.  ,/o/ra  viii.  ■)'>. 

Servants,  sent  on  messages,  stay  out  somewhat  longer  than 
the  message  requires.  Swift. 

2.  To  give  motion  to ;  to  cause  to  be  borne  or  carried ; 
to  procure  the  going,  transmission,  or  delivery  of ;  as,  to 
send  a  message. 

He  .  .  .  sent  letters  by  posts  on  horseback.    Esther  viii.  10. 
O  send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth  :  let  them  lead  me. 

I's.  xlili.  3. 

3.  To  emit ;  to  impel ;  to  cast ;  to  throw  ;  to  Imrl  ;  as, 
to  send  a  ball,  an  arrow,  or  the  like. 

4.  To  cause  to  be  or  to  happen  ;  to  bestow ;  to  inflict  j 


to  grant ;  —  sometimes  followed  by  a  dependent  proposi. 
tion.     "  God  send  him  well !  "  Shak. 

The  Lord  shall  send  upon  thee  cursing,  vexation,  and  re- 
buke. Deut.  xxviii.  20. 
And  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust.  Matt.  v.  45. 
God  send  your  mission  may  bring  back  peace.   Sir  W.  Scott, 

Send  (sSnd),  V.  i.  1.  To  dispatch  an  agent  or  mes- 
senger to  convey  a  message,  or  to  do  an  errand. 

See  ye  how  this  son  of  a  murderer  hath  sent  to  take  away  mj 
head  ?  2  Kiitgs  vl.  Si. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  pitch;  as,  the  ship  sends  forward  so 
violently  as  to  endanger  her  masts.  Totten. 

To  Bend  for,  to  request  or  require  by  message  to  come 
or  be  brought. 

Send,  re.  (Naut.)  The  impulse  of  a  wave  by  which  a 
vessel  is  carried  bodily.  [Written  also  scend.]  W.  C. 
Russell.      " The  send  ot  the  sea."  Longfellow. 

Sen'dal  (sen'dal),  re.  [OF.  cendal  (cf.  Pr.  &  Sp.  cen- 
dal,  It.  zendale),  LL.  cendalum,  Gr.  aivStav  a  fine  Indian 
cloth.]  A  light  thin  stuff  of  silk.  [Written  also  cendal, 
and  sandal.]  Chaucer. 

Wore  she  not  a  veil  of  twisted  sendal  embroidered  with  sil. 
ver  ?  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Send'er  (sSnd'er),  re.     One  who  sends.  Shak, 

Sen'e-cas  (s6n'e-kaz),  re.  pi. ;  sing.  Seneca  (-ka). 
(Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  who  formerly  inhabited  a 
part  of  Western  New  York.  This  tribe  was  the  most 
numerous  and  most  warlike  of  the  Five  Nations. 

Seneca  grass  {Bot.),  holy  grass.  See  under  Holt.  — 
Seneca  oil,  petroleum  or  naphtha.  —  Seneca  root,  or  Seneca 
snakeroot  (Bot.),  the  rootstock  of  an  American  species  of 
milkwort  (Polygala  Senegal  having  an  aromatic  but  bitter 
taste.  It  is  often  used  medicinally  as  an  expectorant  and 
diuretic,  and,  in  large  doses,  as  an  emetic  and  cathartic. 
[Written  also  Senega  root,  and  Seneka  root.] 

II  Se-ne'cl-0  (se-ne'shT-o),  re.  [L.,  groundsel,  lit.,  an 
old  man.  So  called  in  allusion  to  the  hoary  appearance 
of  the  pappus.]  (Bot.)  A  very  large  genus  of  composite 
plants  including  the  groundsel  and  the  golden  ragwort. 

Se-nec'tl-tude  (se-nek'ti-tud),  re.  [L.  senectus  aged, 
old  age,  senex  old.]  Old  age.  [i?.]  "Senectilude, 
weary  of  its  toils."  H.  Miller. 

Sen'e-ga  (sen'e-ga),  re.     (Med.)  Seneca  root. 

Sen'e-gal  (-gal),  re.    Gum  Senegal.     See  under  GttM. 

Sen'e-gln  (-jin),  re.  (Med.  Chem.)  A  substance  ex- 
tracted from  the  rootstock  of  the  Polygala  Senega  (Sen- 
eca root),  and  probably  identical  with  polygalic  acid. 

Se-nes'cence  (se-nSs'sens),  re.  [See  Senescent.]  The 
state  of  growing  old ;  decay  by  time. 

Se-nes'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  senescens,  p.  pr.  of  senes- 
cere  to  grow  old,  incho.  fr.  senere  to  be  old.]  Growing 
old ;  decaying  with  the  lapse  of  time.  "  The  night  was 
senescent."  Poe.  "  "With  too  senescent  air."  Lowell. 
-  Sen'es-Chal  (sSn'g-shal ;  formerly  sgn'gs-kal),  re. 
[OF.  seneschal,  LL.  seniscalcus,  of  Teutonic  origin ;  cf, 
Goth,  sineigs  old,  skalks  servant,  OHG.  scalch,  AS. 
scealc.  Cf.  Senior,  Marshal.]  An  ofiicer  in  the  houses 
of  princes  and  dignitaries,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  feasts  and  domestic  ceremonies ; 
a  steward.  •  Sometimes  the  seneschal  had  the  dispensing 
of  justice,  and  was  given  high  military  commands. 
Then  marshaled  feast 
Served  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneschals.      Slilton, 

Philip  Augustus,  by  a  famous  ordinance  in  1190,  first  estab- 
lished royal  courts  of  justice,  held  by  the  officers  called  bailiffa, 
or  sejieschals,  who  acted  as  the  king's  lieutenants  in  his  do- 
mains. Jiallam. 

Sen'es-chal-Ship,  re.  The  office,  dignity,  or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  seneschal. 

Senge  (senj),  v.  t.    To  singe.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Sen'green  (sen'gren),  re.  [AS.  singrene,  properly, 
evergreen,  f  r.  sin  (in  composition)  always  -(-  grene  green ; 
akin  to  OHG.  sin-  ever,  L.  semper.]  (Bot.)  The  houseleek. 

Se'nlle  (se'nll),  a.  [L.  senilis,  from  senex,  gen.  senis, 
old,  an  old  man :  cf.  F.  wnWe.  See  Senior.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  old  age ;  proceeding  from,  or  characteristic  of, 
old  age  ;  affected  with  the  infirmities  of  old  age  ;  as,  se- 
nile weakness.    "  SeK?7e  maturity  of  judgment. "    Boyle. 

Senile  gangrene  (Med.),  a  form  of  gangrene  occurring 
particularly  in  old  people,  and  caused  usually  by  insuffi- 
cient blood  supply  due  to  degeneration  of  the  walls  of  the 
smaller  arteries. 

Se-nll'i-ty  (se-nTl'T-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  seniliti.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  senile ;  old  age. 

Sen'lor  (sen'yer ;  277),  a.  [L.  senior,  compar.  of  se- 
nex, gen.  senis,  old.  See  Sir.]  1.  More  advanced  than 
another  in  age;  prior  in  age;  elder;  hence,  more  ad- 
vanced in  dignity,  rank,  or  office ;  superior ;  as,  senior 
member ;  senior  counsel. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  final  year  of  the  regular  course  in 
American  colleges,  or  in  professional  schools. 

Sen'lor,  re.  1.  A  person  who  is  older  than  another ; 
one  more  advanced  in  life. 

2.  One  older  in  office,  or  whose  entrance  upon  office 
was  anterior  to  that  of  another ;  one  prior  in  grade. 

3.  An  aged  person ;  au  elder.  Jhyden, 

Each  village  senior  unused  to  BCon, 

And  speak  the  lovely  caravan.  Emerson. 

4.  One  in  the  fourth  or  final  year  of  his  collegiate 
course  at  an  American  college  ;  —  originally  called  senior 
sophister  ;  also,  one  in  the  last  year  of  the  course  at  a 
professional  school  or  nt  a  seminai-y. 

Son-lor'1-ty  (sen-y5r'l-tj),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  senior. 

Sen'lor-lze  (sen'yer-iz),  v.  i.  To  exercise  authority  ; 
to  rule  ;  to  lord  it.     [7?.]  Fairfax, 

Sen'ior-y  (-J),  re.     Seniority.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Sen'na  (s6u'ni\),  «.  [Cf.  It.  *  Sp.  sena,  Pg.  saie,  F. 
.wur  ;  all  fr.  Ar.  .lann  or  sena.]  1.  (Med.)  The  leaves  of 
several  legtiniinoiis  jilants  of  the  genus  Cassia  (C  (iculi- 
folia,  C.  aiigiistifolia,  etc.).  They  constitute  a  valuable 
but  nauseous  cathartic  medicine. 

2.  (Bot.)  Tho  plants  themselves,  native  to  the  East, 
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but  now  cultivated  largely  in  the  south  of  Europe  and 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Bladder  senna.  (Bot.)  See  under  Bladder.  —  Wild  senna 
(Bot.),  the  Cassia  Harilandica,  growing  in  the  United 
States,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  medicinally,  like  those 
of  the  officinal  senna. 

Sen'na-chy  (sen'na^ky),  n.     See  Seannachib. 

Sen'net  (-net),  n.  [Properly,  a  sign  given  for  the  en- 
trance or  exit  of  actors,  from  OF.  sinet,  signet,  dim.  of 
signe.  See  Signet.]  A  signal  call  on  a  trumpet  or  cor- 
net for  entrance  or  exit  on  the  stage.     [Ofe.] 

Sen'net,  re.     (Zodl.)  The  barracuda. 

Sen'nlght  (sSn'nlt),  re.  [Contr.  fr.  sevenniglit.']  The 
space  of  seven  nights  and  days  ;  a  week.  [Written  also 
se'nnighl.']     lArchaic]  Shak.     Tennyson. 

Sen'nit  (sSn'nit),  re.  ISeven  +  knit.'\  1.  (Naut.) 
A  braided  cord  or  fabric  formed  by  plaiting  together  rope 
yarns  or  other  small  stuff. 

2.  Plaited  straw  or  palm  leaves  for  making  hats. 

Se-noc'U-lar  (se-n5k'u-ler),  a.  [L.  seni  six  each  (fr. 
sex  six) -{-oculus  eye-l    Having  six  eyes,    [i?.]    Derham. 

Se-no'nl-an  (se-no'nT-on),  a.  [F.  senonien,  from  the 
district  of  Senonais,  in  France.]  {Geol.)  In  European 
geology,  a  name  given  to  the  middle  division  of  the 
tipper  Cretaceous  formation. 

II  Se-&or'  (sa-nyor'),  ».  [Sp.  Cf.  Senior.]  A  Span- 
ish title  of  courtesy  corresponding  to  the  English  Mr.  or 
Sir  ;  also,  a  gentleman. 

II  Se-no'ra  (sa-ny6'r4),  re.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  title  of 
courtesy  given  to  a  lady ;  Mrs. ;  Madam  ;  also,  a  lady. 

II  Se'no-rl'ta  (sS'nyo-re'ta),  re.  [Sp.]  A  Spanish  title 
of  courtesy  given  to  a  young  lady  ;  Miss  ;  also,  a  young 
lady. 

Sens  (sSns),  adv.  [See  Since.]  Since.  [06«.]  Spenser. 

Sen'sate  (sSn'sat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Sensated  (.-sa- 
t8d);  p.yc.  &  i;6.  re.  Sensatino.]  [See  Sensated.]  To 
feel  or  apprehend  more  or  less  distinctly  through  a  sense, 
or  the  senses ;  as,  to  sensale  light,  or  an  odor. 

As  those  of  the  one  are  sensated  by  the  ear,  so  those  of  the 
other  are  by  the  eye.  li.  Hooke. 

Sen'sate  (sSn'sat),  )  a.     [L.  sensaius  gifted  with 

Sen'sa-ted  (s§n'sa-tgd), )  sense,  intelligent,  fr.  se7isus 
sense.  See  Sense.]  Felt  or  apprehended  through  a  sense, 
or  the  senses,     [i?.]  Baxter. 

Sen-sa'tlon  (sSn-sa'shtin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sensation.  See 
Sensate.]  1.  (Physiol.)  An  impression,  or  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  impression,  made  upon  the  central 
nervous  organ,  through  the  medium  of  a  sensory  or  af- 
ferent nerve  or  one  of  the  organs  of  sense ;(  a  feeling, 
or  state  of  consciousness,  whether  agreeable  or  disagree- 
able, produced  either  by  an  external  object  (stimulus), 
or  by  some  change  in  the  internal  state  of  the  body. 

Perception  is  only  a  special  kind  of  knowledge,  and  sensation 
a  special  kind  of  feeling. .  . .  Knowledge  and  feeling,  perception 
and  sensation,  though  always  coexistent,  are  always  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  each  other.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  A  purely  spiritual  or  psychical  affection ;  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  feelings  occasioned  by  objects  that  are 
not  corporeal  or  material. 

3.  A  state  of  excited  interest  or  feeling,  or  that  which 
causes  it. 

The  sensation  caused  by  the  appearance  of  that  work  is  still 
remembered  by  many.  Brongliam. 

Syn.  —  Percei>tion.  —  Sensation,  Peeception.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  words,  when  used  in  mental  phi- 
losophy, may  be  thus  stated  :  if  I  simply  smell  a  rose,  I 
have  a  sensation ;  if  I  refer  that  smell  to  the  external  ob- 
ject which  occasioned  it,  I  have  a  perception.  Thus,  the 
former  is  mere  feeling,  without  the  idea  of  an  object ;  the 
latter  is  the  mind's  apprehension  of  some  external  object 
as  occasioning  that  feeling.  "  Sensation  properly  ex- 
presses that  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind  which  is  pro- 
duced by  an  impression  upon  an  organ  of  sense  (of  which 
change  we  can  conceive  the  mind  to  be  conscious,  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  external  objects).  Perception,  on 
the  other  hand,  expresses  the  knoioledcje  or  the  intima- 
tions we  obtain  by  means  of  our  sensations  concerning 
the  qualities  of  matter,  and  consequently  involves,  in 
every  instance,  the  notion  of  externality,  or  outness, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  in  order  to  seize  the  pre- 
cise import  of  the  word  sensation."    Fleming. 

Sen-Sa'tlon-al  i-al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sensa- 
tion ;  as,  sensational  nerves. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sensationalism,  or  the  doctrine 
that  sensation  is  the  sole  origin  of  knovifledge. 

3.  Suited  or  intended  to  excite  temporarily  great  in- 
terest or  emotion ;  melodramatic ;  emotional ;  as,  sensa- 
tional plays  or  novels  ;  sensational  preaching ;  sensational 
journalism  ;  a  sensational  report. 

Sen-sa'tion-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  re.  1.  [Metaph.)  The  doc- 
trine held  by  Condillac,  and  by  some  ascribed  to  Locke, 
that  our  ideas  originate  solely  in  sensation,  and  consist 
of  sensations  transformed  ;  sensualism  ;  —  opposed  to  in- 
tuitionalism, and  rationalism. 

2.  The  practice  or  methods  of  sensational  writing  or 
speaking  ;  as,  the  sensationalism  of  a  novel. 

Sen-sa'tion-al-ist,  re.  1.  (Metaph.)  An  advocate  of, 
or  believer  in,  philosophical  sensationalism. 

2.  One  who  practices  sensational  writing  or  speaking. 

Sense  (sens),  re.  [L.  sensus,  from  seniire,  sensum,  to 
perceive,  to  feel,  from  the  same  root  as  E.  send ;  cf. 
OHG.  sin  sense,  mind,  sinnan  to  go,  to  journey,  G.  sin- 
nen  to  meditate,  to  think  :  cf .  F.  sens.  For  the  change 
of  meaning  cf.  See,  v.  t.  See  Send,  and  cf.  Assent,  Con- 
sent, Scent,  v.  t..  Sentence,  Sentient.]  1.  (Physiol.) 
A  faculty,  possessed  by  animals,  of  perceiving  esiernal  ob- 
jects by  means  of  impressions  made  upon  certain  organs 
(sensory  or  sense  organs)  of  the  body,  or  of  perceiving 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  body  ;  as,  the  senses  of 
sight,  smell,  hearing,  taste,  and  touch.  See  3fuscular 
sense,  under  Mcsculak,  and  Temperature  sense,  under 
Tempeeatuhe. 

Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep. 
What  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense  I  shall  delineate. 
The  traitor  5i?"se  recalls 
The  soaring  soul  from  rest. 


Shah. 
Milton. 


Keble. 


2.  Perception  by  the  sensory  organs  of  the  body  ;  sen- 
sation ;  sensibility  ;  feeling. 

In  a  living  creature,  though  never  so  great,  the  sense  and  the 
affects  of  any  one  part  of  the  body  instantly  make  a  transcur- 
sion  through  the  whole.  Bacon. 

3.  Perception  through  the  intellect ;  apprehension  ; 
recognition  ;  understanding ;  discernment ;  appreciation. 
This  Basilius,  having  the  quick  sense  of  a  lover.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

High  disdain  from  sense  of  injured  merit.  Milton. 

4.  Sound  perception  and  reasoning  ;  correct  judgment ; 
good  mental  capacity  ;  understanding  ;  also,  that  which 
is  sound,  true,  or  reasonable ;  rational  meaning.  "  He 
speaks  serese. "  Shak. 

He  raves  ;  his  words  are  loose 
As  heaps  of  sand,  and  scattering  wide  from  sense.    Bryden. 

5.  That  which  is  felt  »r  is  held  as  a  sentiment,  view, 
or  opinion  ;  judgment ;  notion  ;  opinion. 

I  speak  my  private  but  impartial  sense 
With  freedom.  Roscommon. 

The  municipal  council  of  the  city  had  ceased  to  speak  the 
lense  of  the  citizens.  JIucaulay. 

6.  Meaning  ;  import ;  signification  ;  as,  the  true  sense 
of  words  or  phrases ;  the  sense  of  a  remark. 

So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law  of  (7od  distinctly,  and 

gave  the  sense.  Neti.  viii.  8. 

I  think  *t  was  in  another  sense,  Shak. 

7.  Moral  perception  or  appreciation. 

Some  are  so  hardened  in  wickedness  as  to  have  no  sense  of 
the  most  friendly  offices.  L'Estrange. 

8.  (Geom.)  One  of  two  opposite  directions  in  which  a 
line,  surface,  or  volume,  may  be  supposed  to  be  described 
by  the  motion  of  a  point,  line,  or  surface. 

Common  sense,  according  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton :  (a)  "  The 
complement  of  those  cognitions  or  convictions  which  we 
receive  from  nature,  which  all  men  possess  in  common, 
and  by  which  they  test  the  truth  of  knowledge  and  the 
morality  of  actions."  (J)  "The  faculty  of  first  princi- 
ples." These  two  are  the  philosophical  significations. 
(c)  "  Such  ordinary  complement  of  intelligence,  that,  if  a 
person  be  deficient  therein,  he  is  accounted  mad  or  fool- 
ish." (d)  When  the  substantive  is  emphasized :  "  Native 
practical  intelligence,  natural  prudence,  mother  wit,  tact 
m  behavior,  acuteness  in  the  observation  of  character,  in 
contrast  to  habits  of  acquired  learning  orof  specvdation." 

—  Moral  sense.  See  under  Moral,  a.  —  The  Inner,  or  Inter- 
nal, sense,  capacity  of  the  mind  to  be  aware  of  its  own 
states  ;  consciousness  ;  reflection.  "  This  source  of  ideas 
every  man  has  wholly  in  himself,  and  though  it  be  not 
sense,  as  having  nothing  to  do  with  external  objects,  yet  it 
is  very  like  it,  and  might  properly  enough  be  called  inter- 
nal sense."  Locke.  —  Sense  capsule  (Anat.),  one  of  the 
cartilaginous  or  bony  cavities  which  inclose,  more  or  less 
completely,  the  organs  of  smell,  sight,  and  hearing.  — 
Sense  organ  (Physiol.),  a  specially  irritable  mechanism 
by  which  some  one  natural  force  or  form  of  energy  is  en- 
abled to  excite  sensory  nerves ;  as  the  eye,  ear,  an  end 
bulb  or  tactile  corpuscle,  etc.  —  Sense  organale  (Anat.), 
one  of  the  modified  epithelial  cells  in  or  near  which  the 
fibers  of  the  sensory  nerves  terminate. 

Syn.  —  Understanding ;  reason.—  Sense,  Undeestand- 
ING,  Reason.  Some  philosophers  have  given  a  technical 
signification  to  these  terms,  which  may  here  be  stated. 
Sense  is  the  mind's  acting  in  the  direct  cognition  either 
of  material  objects  or  of  its  own  mental  states.  In  the 
first  case  it  is  called  the  outer,  in  the  second  the  inner, 
sense.  Understanding  is  the  logical  faculty,  i.  e.,  the 
power  of  apprehending  imder  general  conceptions,  or  the 
power  of  classifying,  arranging,  and  making  deductions. 
Reason  is  the  power  of  apprehending  those  first  or  funda- 
mental truths  or  principles  which  are  the  conditions  of  all 
real  and  scientific  knowledgje,  and  which  control  the  mind 
in  all  its  processes  of  investigation  and  deduction.  These 
distinctions  are  given,  not  as  established,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  often  occur  in  writers  of  the  present  day. 

Sense  (sens),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sensed  (sSnst) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sensing.]  To  perceive  by  the  senses  ;  to 
recognize.     [Obs.  or  Colloq.1 

Is  he  sure  that  objects  are  not  otherwise  sensed  by  others  than 
they  are  by  him  ?  GlanviU. 

Sense'fnl  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  sense,  meaning,  or  reason  ; 
reasonable ;  judicious.  [iJ.]  "  Sensejful  B]>eech."  Spenser. 
"  Men,  otherwise  senseful  and  ingenious."     Norris. 

Senseless,  a.    Destitute  of,  deficient  in,  or  contrary 

to,  sense  ;  without  sensibility  or  feeling ;   unconscious ; 

stupid  ;  foolish  ;  unwise  ;  unreasonable. 

You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things.    Sliak. 

The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  ns  hearing.    Shak. 

The  senseless  grave  feels  not  your  pious  sorrows.    Rowe. 

They  were  a  senseless,  stupid  race.  Swift. 

They  would  repent  this  their  senseless  perverseness  when  it 

would  be  too  late.  ■  Clarendon. 

—  Senseaess-ly,  adv.  —  Senseless-ness,  re. 

Sen'sl-bil'i-ty  (sSn'sT-bTl'i-tJ-),  re. ;  pi.  SENSiBLLiriEs 
(-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  sensibilite,  LL.  sensibilitas.']  1.  (Physiol.) 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  sensible,  or  capable  of  sensa- 
tion ;  capacity  to  feel  or  perceive. 

2.  The  capacity  of  emotion  or  feeling,  as  distinguished 
from  the  intellect  and  the  will ;  peculiar  susceptibility  of 
impression,  pleasurable  or  painful ;  delicacy  of  feeling  ; 
quick  emotion  or  sympathy ;  as,  sensibility  to  pleasure 
or  pain ;  sensibility  to  shame  or  praise ;  exquisite  sen- 
sibility; —  often  used  in  the  plural.  "Sensibilities  so 
fine ! "  Coivper. 

The  true  lawgiver  ought  to  have  a  heart  full  of  sensibility. 

Burke. 

His  sensibiUiies  seem  rather  to  have  been  those  of  patriotism 

than  of  wounded  pride.  Marshall. 

3.  Experience  of  sensations ;  actual  feeling. 

This  adds  greatly  to  my  sensibility.  Burke. 

4.  That  quality  of  an  instrument  which  makes  it  indi- 
cate very  slight  changes  of  condition  ;  delicacy ;  as,  the 
sensibility  of  a  balance,  or  of  a  thermometer. 

Syn.  —  Taste  ;  susceptibility ;  feeling.    See  Taste. 

Sen'Si-ble  (s5n'sT-b'l),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  sensibilis,  fr. 
sensus  sense.]  1.  Capable  of  being  perceived  by  the 
senses ;  apprehensible  through  the  bodily  organs ;  hence, 
also,  perceptible  to  the  mind ;  making  an  impression 


upon  the  sense,  reason,  or  imderstanding ;  as,  sensibla 
heat ;  sensible  resistance. 

Air  is  sensible  to  the  touch  by  its  motion.      Arbuthnot. 

The  disgrace  was  more  sensible  than  the  pain.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Any  very  seTisible  eif  ect  upon  the  prices  of  things.     A.  Smith. 

2.  Having  the  capacity  of  receiving  impressions  from 
external  objects  ;  capable  of  perceiving  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  proper  organs ;  liable  to  be  affected 
physicaUy  or  mentally  ;  impressible. 

Would  your  cambric  were  sensible  as  your  finger.    Shak. 

3.  Hence  :  Liable  to  impression  from  without ;  easily 
affected ;  having  nice  perception  or  acute  feeling  ;  sen- 
sitive ;  also,  readily  moved  or  affected  by  natural  agents ; 
delicate ;  as,  a  sensible  thermometer.  "  With  affection 
wondrous  .sere stiie."  Shak. 

4.  Perceiving  or  having  perception,  either  by  the 
senses  or  the  mind ;  cognizant ;  perceiving  so  clearly  as 
to  be  convinced  ;  satisfied ;  persuaded. 

He  [man]  can  not  think  at  any  time,  waking  or  sleeping, 
without  being  seyisible  of  it.  Locke, 

They  are  now  sensible  it  would  have  been  better  to  comply 
than  to  refuse.  Addison. 

5.  Having  moral  perception ;  capable  of  being  affected 
by  moral  good  or  evil. 

6.  Possessing  or  containing  sense  or  reason ;  gifted 
with,  or  characterized  by,  good  or  common  sense ;  intel- 
ligent ;  understanding ;  wise. 

Now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool.  Shak. 

Sensible  note  or  tone  (Mus. ),  the  major  seventh  note  of 
any  scale ;  —  so  called  because,  being  but  a  half  step  be- 
low the  octave,  or  key  tone,  and  naturally  leading  up  to 
that,  it  makes  the  ear  sensible  of  its  approaching  sound. 
Called  also  the  leading  tone.  —  Sensible  horizon.  See  Ho- 
rizon, n.,  2  (a). 

Syn.  —  Intelligent ;  wise.  —  Sensible,  Intelligent. 
We  call  a  man  sensible  whose  judgments  and  conduct 
are  marked  and  governed  by  sound  judgment  or  good 
common  sense.  We  call  one  intelligent  who  is  quick  and 
clear  in  his  understanding,  i.  e.,  who  discriminates  read- 
ily and  nicely  in  respect  to  difficult  and  important  dis- 
tinctions. The  sphere  of  the  sensible  man  lies  in  matters 
of  practical  concern ;  of  the  intelligent  man,  in  subjects 
of  intellectual  interest.  "I  have  been  tired  with  ac- 
counts from  sensible  men,  furnished  \vith  matters  of 
fact  which  have  happened  within  their  own  knowledge. " 
Addison.  "  Trace  out  the  numerous  footsteps  ...  of  a 
most  wise  and  intelligent  architect  throughout  all  this 
stupendous  fabric."  Woodward. 

Sen'sl-ble  (s5n'sT-b'l),  n.  1.  Sensation ;  sensibility. 
[-R.]  "  Our  temper  changed  .  .  .  which  must  needs  re- 
move the  sensible  of  pain."  Milton, 

2.  That  which  impresses  itself  on  the  senses;  any- 
thing perceptible. 

Aristotle  distinguished  sensibles  into  common  and  proper. 

Krauth-Fleming, 

3.  That  which  has  sensibility ;  a  sensitive  being.  [iJ.] 
Thi*  melancholy  extends  itself  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to 

vegetals  and  sensibles.  Burton. 

Sen'sl-ble-ness,  re.     1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sensible  ;  sensibility ;  appreciation  ;  capacity  of  percep- 
tion ;  susceptibility.     "The  sensibleness  of  the  eye." 
Sharp.    " Sensibleness  anisoTiow  ioT  sin."  Hammond. 
The  sensiblejtess  of  the  divine  presence.    HallywelU 

2.  Intelligence  ;  reasonableness ;  good  sense. 

Sen'si-bly,  adv.  1.  In  a  sensible  manner ;  so  as  to  be 
perceptible  to  the  senses  or  to  the  mind ;  appreciably ; 
with  perception  ;  susceptibly  ;  sensitively. 

What  remains  past  cure, 
Bear  not  too  sensibly.  MiltOTU 

2.  With  intelligence  or  good  sense ;  judiciously. 

Sen'sl-fa'clent  (sSn'sI-fa'shent),  a.  [L.  sensus  sense 
-|-/oce)e  to  make.]     Converting  info  sensation.  Huxley. 

Sen-sU'er-ous  (sSn-sIfer-tis),  a.  [L.  sensifer ;  sen- 
sus sense  -\-ferre  to  bear.]  Exciting  sensation ;  convey- 
ing sensation.  Huxley. 

Sen-sU'ic  (-Ik),  a.  [L.  sensificus ;  sensus  sense  + 
facere  to  make.]     Exciting  sensation. 

Sen-sIi'i-oa-tO-ry  (-T-ka-t6-ry),  a.  Susceptible  of,  or 
converting  into,  sensation ;  as,  the  sensificatory  part  of  a 
nervous  system.  Huxley. 

Sen-sig'e-nous  (sen-sij'e-niSs),  a.  [L.  sensus  sense 
-|-  -genoiis.']     Causing  or  exciting  sensation.        Huxley. 

Sens'ism  (sens'iz'm),  n.    Same  as  Sensualism,  2  &  3. 

Sens'lst,  re.   One  who,  in  philosophy,  holds  to  sensism. 

Sen'si-tive  (sSn'sI-tiv),  a.    [F.  sensiUf.    See  Sense.] 

1.  Having  sense  or  feeling ;  possessing  or  exhibiting 
the  capacity  of  receiving  impressions  from  external  ob- 
jects ;  as,  a  sensitive  soul. 

2.  Having  quick  and  acute  sensibility,  either  to  the 
action  of  external  objects,  or  to  impressions  upon  the 
mind  and  feelings  ;  highly  susceptible ;  easily  and  acutely 
affected. 

She  was  too  sensitive  to  abuse  and  calumny.    Macaulay, 

3.  (a)  (Mech.)  Having  a  capacity  of  being  easily  af- 
fected or  moved ;  as,  a  sensitive  thermometer  ;  sensitive 
scales,  (b)  (Chem.  &  Photog.)  Readily  affected  or 
changed  by  certain  appropriate  agents ;  as,  silver  chlo- 
ride or  bromide,  when  in  contact  with  certain  organic 
substances,  is  extremely  sensitive  to  actinic  rays. 

4.  Serving  to  affect  the  senses  ;  sensible.     [iJ.] 

A  sensitive  love  of  some  sensitive  objects.    Hammond. 

5.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sensation  ;  depending  on  sensa- 
tion ;  as,  sensitive  motions ;  sensitive  muscular  motions 
excited  by  irritation.  JS.  Darwin, 

Sensitive  fern  (Bot.),  an  American  fern  (Onoclea  sensibi- 
lis), the  leaves  of  which,  when  plucked,  show  a  slight 
tendency  to  fold  together.  —  Sensitive  flame  (Physics),  a 
gas  fiame  so  arranged  that  under  a  suitable  adjustment 
of  pressure  it  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  sounds,  being 
caused  to  roar,  flare,  or  become  suddenly  shortened  or 
extinguished,  by  slight  soimds  of  the  proper  pitch.  — 
Sensitive  joint  vetch  (Bot.),  an  annual  leguminous  herb 
(JSschynomene  hispida),  with  sensitive  foliage.  —  Sensi- 
tive paper,  paper  prepared  for  phot:ographic  purposes  by 
being  rendered  sensitive  to  the  effect  of  light.  —  Sensi- 
tive plant.  (Bot. )  (a)  A  leguminous  plant  (Mimosa  pudica, 
or  M.  sensitiva,  and   other  allied  species),  the  leaves 
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of  which  close  at  the  slightest  touch.  (6)  Any  plant 
Bhowiug  motions  after  irritation,  as  the  sensitive  brier 
(Schrankia)  of  the  Southern  States,  two  common  Ameri- 
can species  of  Cassia  ( C.  nictitans,  and  C.  Chamxcrista), 
a,  kind  of  sorrel  (Ozalis  sensiliva),  etc. 

—  Sen'si-Uve-ly  (sen'sl-tiv-iy),  adv.  —  Sen'sl-tive- 
ness,  n. 

Sen'sl-tlv'1-ty  (-tTv'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  sensitive ;  —  used  chiefly  in  science  and  the  arts ; 
as,  the  sensitiviiy  of  iodized  silver. 

Sensitivity  and  emotivity  liave  also  been  used  as  the  scientific 
term  for  the  cap.acity  of  feeling.  Hickok. 

Sen'sl-tize  (sen'sT-tlz),  v.  t.  {Phoiog.)  To  render  seu- 
eitive,  or  susceptible  of  being  easily  acted  on  by  the  ac- 
tinic rays  of  the  sun  ;  as,  sensitized  paper  or  plate. 

Sen'si-ti'zer  (-tt'zer),  n.  (Photog.)  An  agent  that 
sensitizes. 

The  sensitizer  should  be  poured  on  the  middle  of  the  sheet. 

fViUis  4-  Clements  (The  Platinotype). 

Sen'sl-tO-ry  (-to-ry),  n.    See  Sensory. 

Sens'ive  (sSns'iv),  a.  Having  sense  or  sensibility ; 
sensitive.     [Oi.5.]_  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Sen'SOr  (seu'ser),  a.     Sensory ;  as,  the  sensor  nerves. 

Sen-so'ri-al  (sSn-so'ri-al),  a.  [C£.  r.  sensorial.  See 
Sensoriom.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sensorium  ;  as,  sen- 
sorial faculties,  motions,  powers.  A.  Tucker. 

Sen-so'ri-um  (-iSm),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Sensoriums  (-umz), 
L.  Sensoria  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  senlire,  senstim,  to  discern  or 
perceive  by  the  senses.]  (Physiol.)  The  seat  of  sensa- 
tion ;  the  nervous  center  or  centers  to  which  impressions 
from  the  external  world  must  be  conveyed  before  they 
can  be  perceived  ;  the  place  where  external  impressions 
are  localized,  and  transformed  into  sensations,  prior  to 
being  reflected  to  other  parts  of  the  organism  ;  hence, 
the  whole  nervous  system,  when  animated,  so  far  as  it 
is  susceptible  of  common  or  special  sensations. 

Sen-SO'rl-VO-U'tlon-al  (sen-so'rI-vo-lTsh'iin-al),  a. 
(Pftysiol.)  Concerned  both  in  sensation  and  volition;  — 
applied  to  those  nerve  fibers  which  pass  to  and  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  are  respectively  concerned  in 
sensation  and  volition.  Dunglison. 

Sen'so-ry  (sSn'so-r^),  n.  ;  pi.  Sensories  (-riz).  (Phys- 
iol.) Same  as  Sensorium. 

Sen'so-ry,  a.  (Physiol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sen- 
sorium or  sensation;  a,3,  sensory  impulses;— especially 
applied  to  those  nerves  and  nerve  fibers  which  convey 
to  a  nerve  center  impulses  resulting  in  sensation ;  also 
sometimes  loosely  employed  in  the  sense  of  afferent,  to 
indicate  nerve  fibers  which  convey  impressions  of  any 
kind  to  a  nerve  center. 

Sen'su-al  (sen'shu-al ;  138),  a.  [L.  sensualis,  from 
sensus  sense  :  cf.  F.  sensuel.']  1.  Pertaining  to,  con- 
sisting in,  or  affecting,  the  senses,  or  bodily  organs  of 
perception  ;  relating  to,  or  concerning,  the  body,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  spirit. 

Pleasing  and  seTisual  rites  and  ceremonies.        Bacon. 

Far  as  creation  s  ample  range  extends, 

The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  powers  ascends.       Pope. 

2.  Hence,  not  spiritual  or  intellectual ;  carnal ;  fleshly ; 
pertaining  to,  or  consisting  in,  the  gratification  of  the 
senses,  or  the  indulgence  of  appetite  ;  worldly. 

These  be  they  who  separate  themselves,  sensual,  having  not 
the  Spirit.  Jude  19. 

that  good 
Hooker. 

3.  Devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  appetite; 
luxurious ;  voluptuous  ;  lewd ;  libidinous. 

No  small  part  of  vhtue  consists  in  abstaimng  from  that  where- 
in sensual  men  place  their  felicity.  Atterhury. 

4.  Pertaining  or  peculiar  to  the  philosophical  doctrine 
of  sensualism. 

Sen'su-al-ism   (-Tz'm),  re.      [Cf.    F.    sensualisme.J 

1.  The  condition  or  character  of  one  who  is  sensual ; 
subjection  to  sensual  feelings  and  appetite  ;  sensuality. 

2.  (Philos.)  The  doctrine  that  all  our  ideas,  or  the 
operations  of  the  understanding,  not  only  originate  in 
sensation,  but  are  transformed  sensations,  copies  or  rel- 
ics of  sensations  ;  sensationalism ;  sensism. 

3.  (Ethics)  The  regarding  of  the  gratification  of  the 
senses  as  the  highest  good.  Krauih-Fleming. 

Sen'SU-al-iSt,  n.  [Cf.  F.  sens^ialiste.']  1.  One  who 
is  sensual ;  one  given  to  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites 
or  senses  as  the  means  of  happiness. 

2.  One  who  holds  to  the  doctrine  of  sensualism. 

Sen'SU-al-is'tiC  (-is'tTk),  a.     \.  Sensual. 

2.  Adopting  or  teaching  the  doctrines  of  sensualism. 

Sen'SU-al'i-ty  (-ai'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sensualitS,  L. 
aensualitas  sensibility,  capacity  for  sensation.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sensual ;  devotedness  to  the 
gratification  of  the  bodily  appetites ;  free  indulgence  in 
carnal  or  sensual  pleasures  ;  luxuriousness  ;  voluptuous- 
ness; lewdness. 

Those  pampered  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality.  Shak. 

They  avoid  dress,  lest  they  should  have  affections  tainted  by 
any  sensuality.  Addison. 

Sen'su-al-i-za'tlon  (-nl-T-za'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
sensualizing,  or  the  state  of  being  sensualized. 

Sen'su-al-ize  (sSn'shu-al-iz),?).  /.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sen- 
sualized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &,vb.  n.  SENSUALXZiNa  (-i'zTng).] 
To  make  sensual ;  to  subject  to  the  love  of  sensual 
pleasure  ;  to  debase  by  carnal  gratifications ;  to  carnalize ; 
as,  sensualized  by  pleasure.  Pope. 

By  the  neglect  of  prayer,  the  thoughts  are  seiuualised. 

r.  H.  Skinner. 

Sen'su-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  sensual  manner. 

Sen'SU-al-aess,  re.     Sensuality ;  fleshliness. 

Sen'SU-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.     Sensualism. 

Sen'su-os'l-ty  (-5.s'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  sensuous  ;  sensuousness.     [JJ.] 

Sen'su-OUS  (sSn'shu-iis),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  senses,  or  sensible  objects  ;  addressing  the  senses  ; 
suggesting  pictures  or  images  of  sense. 

To  this  poetry  would  be  made  precedent,  as  being  less  subtle 
and  tine,  but  more  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate.         Milton. 


The  greatest  part  of  men  are  such  as  prefer  .  . 
which  IS  sefisuat  before  whatsoever  is  most  divine. 


2.  Highly  susceptible  to  influence  through  the  senses. 

—  Sen'su-ous-ly  (sSn'shu-us-ly),  adv.  —  Sen'su-ous- 
ness,  re. 

Sent  (sgnt),  V.  &  re.     See  Scent,  v.  &  re.     [Obs.J 

Spenser. 
Sent,  obs.  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Send,  for  sendeth. 
Sent,  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Send. 

Sen'tence  (sSn'tens),  ?».  [F.,  from  L.  sententia,  for 
sentientia,  from  sentire  to  discern  by  the  senses  and  the 
mind,  to  feel,  to  think.  See  Sense,  n.,  and  cf.  Sen- 
tience.]    1.  Sense ;  meaning  ;  significance.     [06«.] 

Tales  of  best  sentence  and  most  solace.  Chaucer. 

The  discourse  itself,  voluble  enough,  and  full  of  sentence. 

Milton. 

2.  (a)  An  opinion ;  a  decision ;  a  determination ;  a 
judgment,  especially  one  of  an  unfavorable  nature. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war.  Milton. 

That  by  them  [.Luther's  works]  we  may  pass  sentence  upon  his 

doctrines.  Atterhury, 

(b)  A  philosophical  or  theological  opinion  ;  a  dogma  ;  as. 

Summary  of  the  Sentences  ;  Book  of  the  Sentences. 

3.  (Law)  In  civil  and  admiralty  law,  the  judgment  of 
a  court  pronounced  in  a  cause ;  in  criminal  and  eccle- 
siastical courts,  a  judgment  passed  on  a  criminal  by  a 
court  or  judge ;  condemnation  pronounced  by  a  judicial 
tribunal ;  doom.  In  common  law,  the  term  is  exclusively 
used  to  denote  the  judgment  in  criminal  cases. 

Received  the  sentence  of  the  law.  Shak. 

4.  A  short  saying,  usually  containing  moral  instruc- 
tion ;  a  maxim ;  an  axiom ;  a  saw.  Broome. 

5.  (Gram.)  A  combination  of  words  which  is  com- 
plete as  expressing  a  thought,  and  in  writing  is  marked  at 
the  close  by  a  period,  or  full  point.    See  Proposition,  4. 

^W  Sentences  are  simple  or  compound.  A  simple  sen- 
tence consists  of  one  subject  and  one  finite  verb;  as, 
"The  Lord  reigns."  A  compound  sentence  contains  two 
or  more  subjects  and  finite  verbs,  as  in  this  verse :  — 

He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all.         Pope. 
Dark  sentence,  a  saying  not  easily  explained. 

A  king  .  .  .  understanding  dark  sentences.     Dan.  viii.  23. 

Sen'tence,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sentenced  (-tenst) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sentencing  (-ten-sing).]     1.  To  pass  or 

pronounce  judgment  upon ;    to  doom  ;   to  condemn  to 

punishment ;  to  prescribe  the  punishment  of. 

Nature  herself  is  sentenced  in  your  doom.     Dryden. 

2.  To  decree  or  announce  as  a  sentence.    [06s.]  Shak. 

3.  To  utter  sententiously.     [OJi.]  Feltham. 
Sen'ten-cer  (-ten-ser),  re.     One  who  pronounces   a 

sentence  or  condemnation. 

Sen-ten'tial  (sSn-t§n'shal),  a.  1.  Comprising  sen- 
tences ;  as,  a  sentential  translation.  Abp.  Newcome. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sentence,  or  full  period  ;  as, 
a  sentential  pause. 

Sen-ten'tlal-ly,  adv.    In  a  sentential  manner. 

Sen-ten'U-a-liSt  (sSn-ten'shl-a-rTst),  re.  A  senten- 
tiary.  Barnas  Sears  (lAfe  of  Inither). 

Sen-ten'tl-a-ry  (-r^),  re.  [LL.  sententiarius.}  One 
who  read  lectures,  or  commented,  on  the  Sentences  of 
Peter  Lombard,  Bishop  of  Paris  (1159-1160),  a  school 
divine.  JR.  Henry. 

Sen-ten'tl-OS'i-ty  (sgu-tSn'sht-Bs'i-ty),  re.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  sententious.     [Obs.l        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sen-ten'tious  (sSn-t5n'shus),  a.  [L.  sententiosus :  cf . 
F.  seniencienx.']  1.  Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms, 
and  maxims ;  full  of  meaning ;  terse  and  energetic  in 
expression ;  pithy ;  as,  a  sententious  style  or  discourse  ; 
sententious  truth. 

How  he  apes  his  sire, 
Ambitiously  sententious .'  Addison. 

2.  Comprising  or  representing  sentences;  sentential. 
[Obs.l     " Sententious  marina."  Grew. 

—  Sen-ten'tlous-ly,  adv.  —  Sen-ten'tlous-ness,  re. 

Sen'ter-y  (sen'ter-5r),  re.     A  sentry.     [OJs.]     Milton. 

Sen'teur  (-ter),  re.     [F.]     Scent.     [Obs.']       Holland. 

Sen'ti-ence  (sen'shi-ens  or  -shens),     1  re.      [See    Sen- 

Sen'U-en-cy  (-shT-en-sJ^  or  -shen-sj),  )  tient.  Sen- 
tence.] The  quality  or  state  of  being  sentient ;  esp., 
the  quality  or  state  of  having  sensation.      G.  H.  Lewes. 

An  example  of  harmonious  action  between  the  intelligence  and 
the  sentiency  of  the  mind.  Earle. 

Sen'ti-ent  (sen'shi-ent  or  -shent ;  277),  a.  [L.  sen- 
tiens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  sentire  to  discern  or  perceive  by 
the  senses.  See  Sense.]  Having  a  faculty,  or  faculties, 
of  sensation  and  perception.  Specif.  (Physiol.),  espe- 
cially sensitive ;  as,  the  sentient  extremities  of  nerves, 
which  terminate  in  the  various  organs  or  tissues. 

Sen'ti-ent,  «.  .One  who  has  the  faculty  of  percep- 
tion ;  a  sentient  being. 

Sen'tS-ent-ly,  adv.    In  a  sentient  or  perceptive  way. 

Sen'ti-ment  (sen'tT-ment),  re.  [OE.  sentement,  OF. 
sentement,  F.  sentiment,  fr.  L.  sentire  to  perceive  by  the 
senses  and  the  mind,  to  feel,  to  think.    See  Sentient,  a.] 

1.  A  thought  prompted  by  passion  or  feeling ;  a  state 
of  mind  in  view  of  some  subject ;  feeling  toward  or  re- 
specting some  person  or  thing ;  disposition  prompting 
to  action  or  expression. 

The  word  sentiment,  agreeably  to  the  use  made  of  it  by  our 
best  English  writers,  expresses,  in  my  own  opinion  very  hap- 
pily, those  complex  determinations  of  the  mind  which  result 
from  the  cooperation  of  our  rational  powers  and  of  our  moral 
feeUngs.  Stewart. 

Alike  to  council  or  the  assembly  came, 
"With  equal  souls  and  se7}tinients  the  same.  Pope. 

2.  Hence,  generally,  a  decision  of  the  mind  formed  by 
deliberation  or  reasoning ;  thoupfht ;  opinion  ;  notion  ; 
judgment ;  as,  to  express  one's  sentiments  on  a  subject. 

Sentiments  of  philosophers  about  the  perception  of  external 
objects.  Jieid. 

Sentiment,  as  here  and  elsewhere  employed  by  Reid  in  the 
meaning  of  opinion  (sententia),  is  not  to  be  imitated. 

Sir  }i\  Hamilton. 

3.  A  sentence,  or  jJassage,  considered  as  the  expression 
of  a  thought ;  a  maxim ;  a  saying  ;  a  toast. 

4.  Sensibility  ;  feeling  ;  tender  susceptibility. 

Mr.  Hume  sometimes  employs  (after  the  manner  of  the  French 


metaphysicians)  sentiment  as  synonymous  with  feeling  !  a  use 
of  the  word  quite  unprecedented  in  our  tongue.  Stewart. 

Less  of  sentiment  than  sense.  Tennyson, 

Syn.  —  Thought ;  opinion  ;  notion  ;  sensibility  ;  feel- 
ing. —  Sentiment,  (Opinion,  Feeling.  An  opinion  is  an 
intellectual  judgment  in  respect  to  any  and  every  kind 
of  truth.  Feeling  describes  those  affections  of  pleasure 
and  pain  which  spring  from  the  exercise  of  our  sentient 
and  emotional  powers.  Sentiment  (particularly  in  the 
plural)  lies  between  them,  denoting  settled  opinions  or 
principles  in  regard  to  subjects  which  interest  the  feel- 
ings strongly,  and  are  presented  more  or  less  constantly 
in  practical  life.  Hence,  it  is  more  appropriate  to  speak 
of  our  religious  sentiments  than  opinions,  unless  we  mean 
to  exclude  all  reference  to  our  feelings.  The  word  sen- 
timent, in  the  singular,  leans  ordinarily  more  to  the  side 
of  feeling,  and  denotes  a  refined  sensibility  on  subjects 
affecting  the  heart.  "  On  questions  of  feeling,  taste,  ob- 
servation, or  report,  we  define  our  sentiments.  On  ques- 
tions of  science,  argument,  or  metaphysical  abstraction, 
we  define  our  opinions.  The  sentiments  of  the  heart. 
The  opinions  of  the  mind.  .  .  .  There  is  more  of  instinct 
in  sentiment,  and  more  of  definition  in  opinion.  The  ad- 
miration of  a  work  of  art  which  results  from  first  impres- 
sions is  classed  with  our  sentiments  ;  and,  when  we  have 
accounted  to  ourselves  for  the  approbation,  it  is  classed 
vfitii  owt  opinions."     W.Taylor. 

Sen'ti-men'tal  (sSn'tT-mSn'tal),  a.    [Cf.  F.  sentiment 
tal.]     1.  Having,  expressing,  or  containing  a  sentiment 
or  sentiments ;   abounding  with  moral  reflections ;  con- 
taining a  moral  reflection ;  didactic.     [Obsoles.] 
Nay,  ev'n  each  moral  sentimental  stroke, 
Where  not  the  character,  but  poet,  spoke. 
He  lopped,  as  foreign  to  his  chaste  design. 
Nor  spared  a  useless,  though  a  golden  line.    Whitehead. 

2.  Inclined  to  sentiment ;  having  an  excess  of  senti- 
ment or  sensibility ;  indulging  the  sensibilities  for  their 
own  sake  ;  artificially  or  affectedly  tender ;  —  often  in  a 
reproachful  sense. 

A  sentimental  mind  is  rather  prone  to  overwrought  feeling 
and  exaggerated  tenderness.  Whately. 

3.  Addressed  or  pleasing  to  the  emotions  only,  usually 
to  the  weaker  and  the  unregulated  emotions. 

Syn.  —  Romantic.  —  Sentimental,  Romantic.  Senti- 
mental usually  describes  an  error  or  excess  of  the  sensi- 
bilities ;  romantic,  a  vice  of  the  imagination.  The  votary 
of  the  former  gives  indulgence  to  his  sensibilities  for  the 
mere  luxury  of  their  excitement ;  the  votary  of  the  latter 
allows  his  imagination  to  rove  for  the  pleasure  of  creating 
scenes  of  ideal  enjoyment.  ' '  Perhaps  there  is  no  less  dan- 
ger in  works  called  sentimental.  They  attack  the  heart 
more  successfully,  because  more  cautiously."  V.  Knox. 
"  I  can  not  but  look  on  an  inditferency  of  mind,  as  to  the 
good  or  evil  things  of  this  life,  as  a  mere  romantic  fancy 
of  such  who  would  be  thought  to  be  much  wiser  thaa 
they  ever  were,  or  could  be.''    Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

Sen'ti-men'tal-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  sentiment 
talisme.']  The  quality  of  being  sentimental ;  the  charac- 
ter or  behavior  of  a  sentimentalist ;  sentimentality. 

Sen'tl-men'tal-lBt,  re.  [Cf.  F.  sentimeyitaliste.]  One 
who  has,  or  affects,  sentiment  or  fine  feeling. 

Sen'ti-men-tal'i-ty  (-mSn-tal'T-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  senii- 
mentalite.~\    The  quality  or  state  of  being  sentimental. 

Sen'ti-men'tal-lze  (-mSn'tal-iz),  v.  t.  To  regard  in 
a  sentimental  manner  ;  as,  to  sentimentalize  a  subject. 

Sen'tl-men'tal-lze,  v.  i.  To  think  or  act  in  a  senti- 
mental manner,  or  like  a  sentimentalist ;  to  affect  exqui- 
site sensibility.  C.  Kingsley. 

Sen'ti-men'tal-ly,  adv.    In  a  sentimental  manner. 

Sen'tlne  (sSn'tTn),  n.  [L.  sentina  bilge  water,  hold  of 
a  ship,  dregs :  cf .  F.  sentine.  ]  A  place  for  dregs  and 
dirt ;  a  sink  ;  a  sewer.     [Obs."]  Latimer. 

Sen'ti-nel  (s5n'tT-nel ;  92-94),  re.  [F.  sentinelle  (cf. 
It.  sentinella) ;  probably  originally,  a  little  path,  the  sen- 
tinel's beat,  and  a  dim.  of  a  word  meaning,  path ;  cf.  F, 
sente  path,  L.  semita  ;  and  OF.  sentine,  sentele,  senteret, 
diminutive  words.  Cf.  Sentry.]  1.  One  who  watches 
or  guards  ;  specifically  (Mil.),  a  soldier  set  to  guard  an 
army,  camp,  or  other  place,  from  surprise,  to  observe  the 
approach  of  danger,  and  give  notice  of  it ;  a  sentry. 

The  sentinels  who  paced  the  ramparts.      Macaulay. 

2.  Watch  ;  guard.  [Obs,]  "  That  princes  do  keep 
due  sentinel."  Bacon. 

3.  (Zool.)  A  marine  crab  (Podophthalmtis vigil)  native 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of 
its  eyestalks  ;  —  called  also  sentinel  crab. 

Sen'ti-nel,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sentineled  (-neld)  or 
Sentinelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sentinellnq  or  Sentinel- 
ling.] 1.  To  watch  over  like  a  sentinel.  "1o  sentinel 
enchanted  land."     [i?.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  sentinel ;  to  place  under  the  guard 
of  a  sentinel  or  sentinels. 

Sen'ti-sec'tion  (sen'tl-sSk'shiSn),  n.  [L.  sentire  to 
feel  -f-  E.  section.}  Painful  vivisection  ;  —  opposed  to 
callisection.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

Sen'try  (-trj),  n. ;  pi.  Sentries  (-trTz).  [Probably 
from  OF.  senteret  a  little  path  ;  cf.  F.  sentier  path,  and 
OF.  sente.  See  Sentinel.]  1.  (il/i7.)  A  soldier  placed 
on  guard  ;  a  sentinel. 

2.  Guard  ;  watch,  as  by  a  sentinel. 

Here  toils,  and  death,  ond  death's  half-brother,  sleep. 
Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  sentry  keep.  Dryden. 

Sentry  box,  a  small  house  or  box  to  cover  a  sentinel  at 
his  post,  and  shelter  him  from  the  weather. 

llSen'Za  (E.  sSn'zd;  It.  sun'tsa),  prep.  [It.]  (Sflis.) 
Without ;  as,  senza  stromenti,  without  instruments. 

Se'pal  (se'p«l  or  sSp'irl),  n.  [NL. 
,':ep(ilum,  formed  in  imitation  of 
NL.  petal II in,  petal,  to  denote  one 
of  the  divisions  of  tlio  calyx  :  cf. 
F.  ."iepale.]  (Bot.)  A  leaf  or  divi- 
sion of  the  calyx. 

f-W^  When  the  calyx  consists  of 
but  one  part,  it  is  said  to  bo  mono- 
sepalous;  whim  of  two  parts,  it  is 
said  to  be  disepaloits :  when  of  a 
variable  and  indefinite  number  of 
parts,  it  is  said  to  be  polysepaloiis  ; 


sss  Sepals, 


use,    unite,   rnde,    full,    up,    firn  ;    pity ;    f«>bd,    ftfot ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sine,   ink ;    then,    thin ;    hon  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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SEPALED 

when  of  several  parts  united,  it  ia  properly  called  gamo- 
sepalous. 

ge^paled  (se'pald  or  sBp'ald),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  one 
or  more  sepals. 

Sep'al-lne  (sgp'ol-in  or  -in),  a.  (Boi.)  Relating  to,  or 
having  the  nature  of,  sepals. 

Se-pal'0-dy  (se-pSl'o-dy),  n.  [Sepat  +  Gr.  6l8o! 
form.]  {Bot.)  The  metamorphosis  of  other  floral  organs 
into  sepals  or  sepaloid  bodies. 

Sep'al-Oia  (sSp'al-oid),  a.  [Sepal  + -oid.]  (£o<.)  Like 
a  sepal,  or  a  division  of  a  calyx. 

Sep'al-OUB  (-us),  a.  (Boi.)  Having,  or  relating  to, 
sepals  ;  —  used  mostly  in  composition.     See  under  Sepal. 

Sep'a-ra-bll'1-ty  (s5p'a-ra-bTl'i-ty),  n.  Quality  of 
being  separable  or  divisible ;  divisibility ;  separableness. 

Sep'a-ra-ble  (sep'a-ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  separabilis :  of.  F. 
siparable.']  Capable  of  being  separated,  disjoined,  disu- 
nited, or  divided ;  as,  the  separable  parts  of  plants ; 
qualities  not  separable  from  the  substance  in  which  they 

exist.  —  Sep'a-ra-ble-ness,  n.  —  Sep'a-ra-Wy,  adv. 

Trials  permit  me  not  to  doubt  of  the  separableness  of  a  yellow 
tincture  from  gold.  £o!/le. 

Sep'a-rate  (s5p'a-rat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Separated 
(-ra'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Separatinq.]  [L.  separaius, 
p.  p.  of  separare  to  separate;  pref.  se-  aside +^arare 
to  make  ready,  prepare.     See  Pabade,  and  cf.  Sever.] 

1.  To  disunite  ;  to  divide  ;  to  disconnect ;  to  sever ;  to 
part  in  any  manner. 

From  the  fine  gold  I  separate  the  alloy.        Dnjden. 

Separate  thyseU,  I  pray  thee,  from  me.    Oen.  xiii.  9. 

Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ?    Mom.  viii.  35. 

2.  To  come  between ;  to  keep  apart  by  occupying  the 
space  between ;  to  lie  between ;  as,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  separates  Europe  and  Africa. 

3.  To  set  apart ;  to  select  from  among  others,  as  for  a 
special  use  or  service. 

Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  work  whercunto  I 
have  called  them.  Acts  xiii.  2. 

Separated  flowers  (Bol. ),  flowers  which  have  stamens  and 
pistils  in  separate  flowers ;  diclinous  flowers.  6i-ay. 

Sep'a-rate,  v.  i.  To  part ;  to  become  disunited ;  to 
be  disconnected  ;  to  withdraw  from  one  another ;  as,  the 
family  separated. 

Sep'a-rate  (-rat),  p.  a.  [L.  separatus,  p.  p.]  1.  Di- 
vided from  another  or  others  ;  disjoined ;  disconnected  ; 
separated ;  —  said  of  things  once  connected. 

Him  that  was  separate  from  his  brethren.    6en.  xlix.  26. 

2.  Unconnected ;  not  united  or  associated  ;  distinct ; 

—  said  of  things  that  have  not  been  connected. 

For  such  an  high  priest  became  us,  who  is  holy,  harmless, 
undefiled,  separate  from  sinners.  Heh.  vii.  26. 

3.  Disunited  from  the  body  ;  disembodied ;  as,  a  sepa- 
rate spirit ;  the  separate  state  of  souls. 

Separate  estate  (Law),  an  estate  limited  to  a  married 
woman  independent  of  her  husband.  —  Separate  mainte- 
nance (Laiv),  an  allowance  made  to  a  wife  by  her  husband 
under  deed  of  separation. 

—  Sep'a-rate-ly,  adv.  —  Sep'a-rate-ness,  n. 

Sep'a-rat'io-al  (-rSt'T-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sep- 
aratism in  religion ;  schismatical.     [i?.]    Dr.  T.  Dwight. 

Sep'a-ra'tlng  (sSp'a-ra'ting),  a.  Designed  or  em- 
ployed to  separate. 

Separating  funnel  (Chem.),  a  funnel,  often  globe-shaped, 
provided  with  a  stopcock  for  the  separate  drawing  off  of 
immiscible  liquids  of  different  specific  gravities. 

Sep'a-ra'tion  (-ra'shiin),  n.  [L.  separatio :  cf.  F.  se- 
paration.^ The  act  of  separating,  or  the  state  of  being 
separated,  or  separate.  Specifically  :  (o)  Chemical  analy- 
sis, (b)  Divorce,  (e)  (Steam  Boilers)  The  operation  of 
removing  water  from  steam. 

Judicial  separation  (Law),  a  form  of  divorce ;  a  separa- 
tion of  man  and  wife  which  has  the  eflfect  of  making  each 
a  single  person  for  all  legal  purposes  but  without  ability 
to  contract  a  new  marriage.  Mozley  &  W. 

Sep'a-ra-tlsm  (sgp'a-ra^tlz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  separa- 
tisme.']  The  character  or  act  of  a  separatist ;  disposition 
to  withdraw  from  a  church;  the  practice  of  so  with- 
drawing. 

Sep'a-ra-tlst  (-tist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  separatiste.']  One 
who  withdraws  or  separates  himself  ;  especially,  one  who 
withdraws  from  a  church  to  which  he  has  belonged ;  a 
seceder  from  an  established  church ;  a  dissenter ;  a  non- 
conformist ;  a  schismatic  ;  a  sectary. 

Heavy  fines  on  divines  who  should  preach  in  any  meeting  of 
uparatists.  Macaiday. 

Sep'a-ra-tls'tlC  (-tTs'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sep- 
aratists ;  characterizing  separatists ;  schismatical. 

Sep'a-ra-tive  (sep'a-rS-tTv),  a.  [L.  separativus."] 
Causing,  or  tending  to  cause,  separation.  "  Separative 
virtue  of  extreme  cold."  Boyle. 

Sep'a-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  separates.  Specifically :  (o)  (Steam  Boilers)  A 
device  for  depriving  steam  of  particles  of  water  mixed 
with  it.  (6)  {Mining)  An  apparatus  for  sorting  pulver- 
ized ores  into  grades,  or  separating  them  from  gangue. 
(c)  ( Weaving)  An  instrument  used  for  spreading  apart 
the  threads  of  the  warp  in  the  loom,  etc. 

Sep'a-ra-tO-ry  (-ra-to-ry),  a      Separative.        Cheyne. 

Sep'a-ra-tO-ry,  n.  [Cf.  F.  separatoire.']  1.  (Chem.) 
An  apparatus  used  in  separating,  as  a  separating  funnel. 

2.  (Surg.)  A  surgical  instrument  for  separating  the 
pericranium  from  the  cranium.      [06.s.] 

Sep'a-ra'trls  (-ra'trtks),  n. ;  pi.  L.  -trices  (-ra-tri'- 
sez),  B.  -TRixES  (-ra'triks-ez).  [L.,  she  that  separates.] 
(Arith.)  The  decimal  point;  the  dot  placed  at  the  left 
of  a  decimal  fraction,  to  separate  it  from  the  whole 
number  which  it  follows.  The  term  is  sometimes  also 
applied  to  other  marks  of  separation. 

Se-pawn'  (se-pan'),  n.    See  Supawn.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Sep'e-U-bls  (sep'e-lT-b'l),  a.  [L.  sepelibilis,  fr.  sepe- 
lire  to  bury.]     Admitting  of  burial.     [06.s.]  Bailey. 

Sep'e-U'tlon  (-ITsh'iin),  n.    Burial.    [06«.]    Bp.  Hall. 
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Se'phen  (se'fBn),  re.  (Zool.)  A  large  sting  ray  of  the 
genus  Trygon,  especially  T.  sephen  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  the  Red  Sea.     The  skin  is  an  article  of  commerce. 

Se'pi-a  (se'pl-a),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Sepias  (-az),  L.  Seple  (-e). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  <rqma  the  cuttlefish,  or  squid.]  1.  (Zool.) 
(a)  The  common  European  cuttlefish,  (b)  A  genus  com- 
prising the  common  cuttlefish  and  numerous  Bimilar  spe- 
cies.   See  lllust.  under  Cuttlefish. 

2.  A  pigment  prepared  from  the  ink,  or  black  secre- 
tion, of  the  sepia,  or  cuttlefish.  Treated  with  caustic 
potash,  it  has  a  rich  brown  color ;  and  this  mixed  with  a 
red  forms  Roman  sepia.    Cf.  India  ink,  under  India. 

Sepia  drawing  or  picture,  a  drawing  in  monochrome, 
made  in  sepia  alone,  or  in  sepia  with  other  brown  pig- 
ments. 

Se'pl-a,  a.  Of  a  dark  brown  color,  with  a  little  red  in 
its  composition  ;  also,  made  of,  or  done  in,  sepia. 

Se'pic  (se'pTk  or  sep'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sepia; 
done  in  sepia ;  as,  a  sepic  drawing. 

Sep'l-da'ceOUS  (sep'i-da'shfis  or  se'pi-),  a.  (Zool.) 
Like  or  pertaining  to  the  cuttlefishes  of  the  genus  Sepia. 

Sep'l-ment  (s5p'i-ment),  n.  [L.  sepimenium,  saepi- 
menlum,  from  sepire,  saepire,  to  hedge  in.]  Something 
that  separates  ;  a  hedge  ;  a  fence.     [iJ.]  Bailey. 

Se'pi- 0-llte' (se'pT-o-lif),  re.  [Sepia -\- -lite.']  (Min.) 
Meerschaum.     See  Meerschaum. 

Se'pi-O-Stare'  (-stSr'),  re.  [Sepia  -{-  Gr.  ba-riov  a 
bone.]  (Zool.)  The  bone  or  shell  of  a  cuttlefish.  See 
lllust.  under  Cuttlefish. 

Se-pon'  (se-pon'),  n.    See  Supawn.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Se-pose'  (se-poz'),  V.  t.  [L.  pref.  se-  aside  -|-  E.  pose.] 
To  set  apart.     [Obs.]  Donne. 

Se-pos'it  (se-p6z'It),  v.  t.  [L.  sepositus,  p.  p.  of  sepo- 
nere  to  set  aside.]     To  set  aside  ;  to  give  up.     [06i.] 

Sep'O-si'Uon  (sSp'o-zTsh'un),  n.  [h.  seposilio.']  The 
act  of  setting  aside,  or  of  giving  up.    [Obs.']  Jer.  Taylor. 

Se'poy  (se'poi),  n.  [Per.  sipahi,  fr.  sipah  an  army. 
Cf.  Spahi.]  a  native  of  India  employed  as  a  soldier  in 
the  service  of  a  European  power,  esp.  of  Great  Britain  ; 
an  Oriental  soldier  disciplined  in  the  European  manner. 

II  Sep-pu'kn  (sSp-po6'kob),  n.    Same  as  Hara-kiri. 
Seppuku,  or  hara-kiri,  also  eame  into  vogue.    W.  E.  Grijffls. 

Sep'Sln  (sSp'sTn),  n.  [Gr.  <rr\<fiK  putrefaction.]  (Phys- 
iol. Chem.)  A  soluble  poison  (ptomaine)  present  in  putrid 
blood.  It  is  also  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of  proteid 
matter  in  general. 

II  Sep'sis  (sgp'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ot)i/<i!  putrefac- 
tion.] (Med.)  The  poisoning  of  the  system  by  the  intro- 
duction of  putrescent  material  into  the  blood. 

Sept  (sept),  re.  [A  corruption  of  sect,  n.]  A  clan, 
tribe,  or  family,  proceeding  from  a  common  progenitor ; 
—  used  especially  of  the  ancient  clans  in  Ireland. 

The  chief,  struck  by  the  illustration,  asked  at  once  to  be  bap- 
tized, and  all  his  sept  followed  his  example.  S.  Lover. 

II  Sep-tae'ml-a  (sgp-te'ml-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  otj^-tos 
putrid  -[-  al/xa  blood.]     (Med.)  Septicaemia. 

Sep'tal  (sep'tol),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  septum  or 
septa,  as  of  a  coral  or  a  shell. 

Sep'tane  (-tan),  re.  [L.  septem  seven.]  (Chem.)  See 
Heptane.     [i2.] 

Sep'tan'gle  (-tSn'g'l),  re.  [Sept\-  -(-  angle.']  (Geom.) 
A  figure  which  has  seven  angles  ;  a  heptagon,     [i?.] 

Sep-tan'gU-lar  (sep-tSn'gli-ler),  a.     Heptagonal. 

II  Sep-ta'ri-um  (-ta'ri-iim),  re.  ;  pi.  Septaria  (-&). 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  septum,  saeptum,  an  inclosure,  a  partition, 
fr.  sepire,  saepii'C,  to  inclose.]  (Geol.)  A  flattened  con- 
cretionary nodule,  usually  of  limestone,  intersected  with- 
in by  cracks  which  are  often  filled  with  calcite,  barite, 
or  other  minerals.  Dana. 

Sep'tate  (sgp'tat),  a.  [L.  septum,  saeptum,  partition.] 
Divided  by  a  partition  or  partitions  ;  having  septa ;  as,  a 
septate  pod  or  shell. 

Sep-tem'ber  (sep-tSm'ber),  re.  [L.,  fr.  septem  seven, 
as  being  the  seventh  month  of  the  Roman  year,  which 
began  with  March  :  cf.  F.  septembre.  See  Seven.]  The 
ninth  month  of  the  year,  containing  thirty  days. 

Sep-tem'ber-er  (-er),  n.     A  Septembrist.  Carlyle. 

Sep-tem'brist  (-brTst),  n.  [F.  septembriste.]  An 
agent  in  the  massacres  in  Paris,  committed  in  patriotic 
frenzy,  on  the  22d  of  September,  1792. 

Sep-tem'flU-OUS  (-flu-iis),a.  [L.  septemfluus;  septem 
Beven -\- fluere  to  flow.]  Flowing  sevenfold;  divided 
into  seven  streams  or  currents.     [B."^  Fuller. 

Sep-tem'par-tite  (-par-tit  or  sep'tem-par'tit),  a.  [L. 
septem  seven  +  E.  partite.]  Divided  nearly  to  the  base 
into  seven  parts  ;  as,  a  septempartite  leaf. 

Sep-tem'trl-oun  (-trl-oon),  re.     Septentrion.     [Obs.] 

II  Sep-tem'vlr  (sgp-tem'ver),  re. ;  pi.  E.  Septemvirs 
(-verz),  L.  Septemvibi  (-vi-rl).  [L.  septemviri,  pi. ;  septem 
seven  +  viri,  pi.  of  vir  man.]  (Rom.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
board  of  seven  men  associated  in  some  office. 

Sep-tem'^-rate  (-vl-rfit),  re.  [L.  se.ptemviratus.]  The 
office  of  septemvir  ;  a  government  by  septemvirs. 

Sep'ten-a-ry  (sgp'tgn-a-rj),  a.  [L.  septenarius,  from 
septeni  seven  each,  septem  seven  :  cf.  F.  septenaire.  See 
Seven.]  1.  Consisting  of,  or  relating  to,  seven;  as,  a 
septenary  number.  /.  Watts. 

2.  Lasting  seven  years ;  continuing  seven  years.  "  Sep- 
tenary penance."  Fuller. 

Sep'ten-a-ry,  n.  The  number  seven.  [R.]  Holinshed. 

Sep'ten-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  septeni  seven  each.]  (Bot.) 
Having  parts  in  sevens ;  heptamerous. 

Sep-ten'naie  (.sgp-tgu'nSt),  n.  [F.  septennat.]  _  A 
period  of  seven  years ;  as,  the  septennate  during  which 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  holds  ofiice. 

Sep-ten'nl-al  (sep-tgn'nt-ol),  a.  [L.  septennium  a  pe- 
riod of  seven  years ;  septem  seven  +  annus  year.  See 
Seven,  and  Annual.]  1.  Lasting  or  continuing  seven 
years  ;  as,  septennial  parliaments. 

2.  Happening  or  returning  once  in  every  seven  years ; 
as,  septennial  elections  in  England. 
Sep-ten'nl-al-ly,  adv.    Once  in  seven  years. 
Sep-ten'trl-al  (-trT-al),  o..    SeptLntrional.      Drayton. 
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II  Sep-ten'trl-O  (sEp-tgn'trt-6),  re.  [L.  See  SEPTinr. 
TKiON.]     (Astron.)  The  constellation  Ursa  Major. 

Sep-ten'tri-on  (-iin),  n.  [L.  septentrio  the  northern 
regions,  the  north,  fr.  septentriones  the  seven  stars  near 
the  north  pole,  called  Charles's  Wain,  or  the  Great  Bear, 
also  those  called  the  Little  Bear  ;  properly,  the  seven 
plow  oxen  ;  septem  seven  +  trio,  orig.,  a  plow  ox :  c*.  F. 
septentrion.]  The  north  or  northern  regions.  Sna/e. 
Both  East  and  West,  South  and  Septentrioun.    Chaucer. 

Sep-ten'trl-on  (sSp-tgn'trT-un),  1  a.     [L.  septenirith 

Sep-ten'trl-on-al  (-iin-al),  J     nalis :  cf .  F.  sep- 

tentrional.] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  north;  northern. 
" From  cold  septentrion  blasts."  Milton. 

Sep-ten'trl-on-al'1-ty  (-ai'I-t^),  re.    Northerliness. 

Sep-ten'trl-on-al-ly  (-al-iy),  adv.    Northerly. 

Sep-ten'trl-on-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  To  tend  or  point  toward 
the  north  ;  to  north.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sep-tet'      j  (sgp-tgf),  re.    [From  L.  septem  seven,  like 

Sep-tette' )  duet,  from  L.  duo.]  1.  A  set  of  seven 
persons  or  objects  ;  as,  a  septet  of  singers. 

2.  (3Ius.)  A  musical  composition  for  seven  instm* 
ments  or  seven  voices ;  —  called  also  septuor. 

Sept'foil  (sgpt'foil),  re.  [F.  sept  seven  (L.  septem)  + 
E. /oiZleaf:  ci.  h.  septifolium.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  European 
herb,  the  tormentU.     See  Tohmentil. 

2.  'Arch.)  An  ornamental  foliation  having  seven 
lobes.    Cf .  CiNQUEFOiL,  QuARTERFoiL,  and  Trefoil. 

3.  (Eccl.  Art)  A  typical  figure,  consisting  of  seven 
equal  segments  of  a  circle,  used  to  denote  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  seven  sacraments  as  recognized  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  etc.     [R.] 

Sep'tl-  (sgp'tT-).  [L.  septem  seven.]  A  combining 
form  meaning  seven  ;  as,  septiioiious,  seven-leaved ;  septU 
lateral,  seven-sided. 

Sep'tic  (sgp'tik),  a.  [Septi-  -f  -ic]  (Math.)  Of  the 
seventh  degree  or  order. —re.  (Alg.)  A  quantic  of  the 
seventh  degree. 

Sep'tic  (sgp'tTk),     1  o.    [L.  septicus,  Gr.  otjtttikos,  fr. 

Sep'tlC-al  (-tl-kal),  J  crqnetv  to  make  putrid  :  cf.  F. 
septigue.]    Having  power  to  promote  putrefaction. 

Sep'tic,  re.     A  substance  that  promotes  putrefaction. 

II  Sep'tl-caB'mi-a  (sEp'tT-se'mT-a),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
oTjTTTtKos  putrefactive  -f  aX/ia  blood.]  (Med.)  A  poisoned 
condition  of  the  blood  produced  by  the  absorption  into  it 
of  septic  or  putrescent  material ;  blood  poisoning.  It  ia 
marked  by  chills,  fever,  prostration,  and  inflammation  of 
the  different  serous  membranes  and  of  the  lungs,  kid- 
neys, and  other  organs. 

Sep'tic-al-ly  (slp'ti-kal-iy),  adv.  In  a  septic  man< 
ner ;  in  a  manner  tending  to  promote  putrefaction. 

Sep'tl-cl'dal  (sgp'tT-si'dal),  a.    [Septum  +  L.  caedere 
to  cut :  cf.  P.  septicide.]     (Bot.)  Dividing  the 
partitions;  —  said  of  a  method  of  dehiscence 
in  which  a  pod  splits  through  the  partitions 
and  is  divided  into  its  component  carpels. 

Sep-tlc'1-ty  (sgp-tis'i-ty),  n.  [See  Septic] 
Tendency  to  putrefaction  ;  septic  quality. 

Sep'ti-fa'rl-OUS   (sgp'tl-fa'rl-us),   a.      [L. 
septifariam  sevenfold.    Cf.  Bifarious.]   (Bot.) 
Turned  in  seven  different  ways. 

Sep-tU'er-OUS  (sSp-tTfer-us),  a.  [Septum 
■\--Jerous:  cf.  F.  septifire.]  (Bot.)  Bearing  a 
partition  ;  —  said  of  the  valves  of  a  capsule. 

Sep-til'er-OUS,  a.  [Gr.  otjjttos  putrefled  A  CapsuU 
-|-  -ferous.]  Conveying  putrid  poison  ;  as,  l^g  "t^f  i^^^ 
the  virulence  of  septiferous  matter.  Dehiscence. 

Sep-tlf'Iu-ous  (-Iti-tis),  a.    [Cf.  Septem- 
fluous.]    Flowing  in  seven  streams;  septemfluous. 

Sep'tl-foll-ous  (sgp'ti-f o'lT-us),  a.  [Septi-  +  L.  foli- 
um leaf.]    (Bot.)  Having  seven  leaves. 

Sep'ti-fonn  (sgp '  tt  -  f8rm),  a.  [Septum  +  -form.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  septum. 

Sep-tlf'ra-gal  (sgp-tif 'ra^gal),  a.  [Septum  -\-  L.  fraru 
g'ere, /rcfctem,  to  break.]  (Bot.)  Breaking  from  the  par- 
titions ;  —  said  of  a  method  of  dehiscence  in 
which  the  valves  of  a  pod  break  away  from 
the  partitions,  and  these  remain  attached  to 
the  common  axis. 

Sep'tl-lat'er-al  (sgp'ti-lSfer-al),  a.  [Sep- 
ti- -f-  lateral.]  Having  seven  sides ;  as,  a 
septilateral  figure. 

Sep-tll'Uon  (sep-tTl'yiIn),re.  [T^.septilion, 
formed  fr.  L.  septem  seven,  in  imitation  of 
million.]  According  to  the  French  method 
of  numeration  (which  is  followed  also  in  the  A  Capsule 
United  States),  the  number  expressed  by  a  0P«°,ipg  by 
unit  with  twenty-four  ciphers  annexed.  Ac-  Dehiscence 
cording  to  the  English  method,  the  number 
expressed  by  a  unit  with  forty-two  ciphers  annexed.  See 
Numeration. 

Sep'tl-mole  (sgp'tT-mol),  re.  [L.  septem  seven.]  (Mus.') 
A  group  of  seven  notes  to  be  played  in  the  time  of  four 
or  six. 

Sep-tin'su-lar  (s5p-tTn'su-ler),  a.  [Septi-  -f-  insular.] 
Consisting  of  seven  islands  ;  as,  the  septinsular  republic 
of  the  Ionian  Isles. 

Sep'ti-syl'la-ble  (sep'tT-sTl'la-b'l),  re.  [Septi-  -f  syl- 
lable.]    A, word  of  seven  syllables. 

Sep-tO'lc  (sSp-to'ik),  a.  [L.  septem  seven.]  {Chem.) 
See  Heptoio.     [R.] 

Sep'tO-max'Il-la-ry  (sgp'to-maks'il-lS-rJ?),  a.  (Anal.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  nasal  septum  and  the  maxilla ; 
situated  in  the  region  of  these  parts,  ^n.  A  small  bone 
between  the  nasal  septum  and  the  maxilla  in  many  rep- 
tiles and  amphibians. 

Sep'tu-a-ge-na'ri-an  (sgp'tii-a^je-na'rT-an),  re.  A  per- 
son who  is  seventy  years  of  age  ;  a  septuagenary. 

Sep'tU-ag'e-na-iy  (sep'tiJ-aj'e-na-rj^),  a.  [L.  septua- 
genarius,  fr.  septuageni  seventy  each ;  akin  to  septua- 
ginta  seventy,  septem  seven.  See  Seven.]  Consisting 
of  seventy ;  also,  seventy  years  oid.  ^  re.  A  septuage- 
narian. 

II  Sep'tn-a-ges'1-ma  (sSp'tii-a-jgs'i-ma),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  I* 
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septuagesimus  the  seventieth,  fr.  septuaginta  seventy.] 
(Eccl.)  The  third  Sunday  before  Lent;  —  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  about  seventy  days  before  Easter. 

Sep'tU-a-ges'l-mal  (sep'tu-4-j5s'i-mal),  a.     Consist- 
ing of  seventy  days,  years,  etc. ;  reclioned  by  seventies. 
Our  abridged  and  septiiagesimal  age.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sep'tU-a-glnt  (sSp'tiS-a-jTnt),  n.  [From  L.  septua- 
ginta seventy.]  A  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
—  so  called  because  it  was  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
seventy  (or  rather  of  seventy-two)  translators. 

J^^'  The  causes  which  produced  it  [the  Septuagint] ,  the 
number  and  names  of  the  translators,  the  times  at  which 
different  portions  were  translated,  are  all  uncertain.  The 
only  point  in  which  all  agree  is  that  Alexandria  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  version.  On  one  other  point  there  is  a 
near  agreement,  namely,  as  to  tune,  that  the  version  was 
made,  or  at  least  commenced,  in  the  time  of  the  early 
Ptolemies,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century  b.  c. 

Dr.  W.  Smith  (Bib.  Diet.). 

Septnaglnt  chronology,  the  chronology  founded  upon  the 
dates  of  the  Septuagmt,  which  makes  1500  years  more 
from  the  creation  to  Abraham  than  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Sep'tn-a-ry  (-a-ry),  n.  [L.  septem  seven.]  Some- 
thing composed  of  seven ;  a  week.     [iJ.]  Ash. 

Sep'tn-late  (-ISt),  a.  [Dim.  fr.  septum.']  {Bot.)  Hav- 
ing imperfect  or  spurious  septa. 

I  Sep'tU-luin  (-lum),  n. ;  pi.  Septula  (-la).  [NL.,  dim. 
of  L.  septum  septum.]    (Anat.)  A  little  e       ^ 
septum ;  a  division  between  small  cav-   s 
ities  or  parts. 

II  Sep'tum  (-tum),  n.;pl.  Septa  (-ta). 
[L.  septum,  saeplum,  an  inclosure, 
hedge,  fence,  fr.  sepire,  saepire,  to  hedge 
in,  inclose.]  1.  A  wall  separating  two 
cavities ;  a  partition  ;  as,  the  nasal  sep- 
tum. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  partition  that  separates  ^''P'"™si,S^'"^" 
the  cells  of  a  fruit.  s«s3  septa. 

3.  (Zool.)  (a)  One  of  the  radial  calcareous  plates  of 
a  coral.  (6)  One 
of  the  transverse 
partitions  dividing 
the  shell  of  a  mol- 
lusk,  or  of  a  rhiz- 
opod,  into  several 
chambers.  See  II- 
lust.  under  Nacti- 
ins.  (c)  One  of  the 
transverse  parti- 
tions  dividing  the 
body  cavity  of  an 
annelid. 

Sep'tu-or   (s5p'- 

tfi-3r;135),  n.    [F.] 
(3Ius.)  A  septet. 

Sep'tU-ple  (sgp'tu-p'l),  a.  [LL.  septuplus ;  cf.  Gr. 
e7rTa7rAo09 :  cf.  F.  septuple.  Cf.  Double,  Quadkuple.] 
Seven  times  as  much ;  mvdtiplied  by  seven ;  sevenfold. 

Sep'tu-ple,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Septupled  (-p'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Septupling  (-pllng).]  To  multiply  by 
seven  ;  to  make  sevenfold.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

Sep'Ul-cher  1  (sgp'ul-ker),  n.     [OE.  sepulcre,  OF.  se- 

Sep'ul-Chie )  pulcre,  F.  sepulcre,  fr.  L.  sepulcrum, 
septdchrum,,  fr.  sepelire  to  bury.]  The  place  in  which 
the  dead  body  of  a  human  being  is  interred,  or  a  place 
set  apart  for  that  purpose ;  a  grave ;  a  tomb. 

The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulcher.  Skak, 

The  first  day  of  the  week  Cometh  Mary  Magdalene  early, 
when  it  was  yet  dark,  unto  the  sepulcher.  John  xs.  1. 

A  whited  sepalcber.  Fig. :  Any  person  who  is  fair  out- 
wardly but  unclean  or  vile  within.    See  Matt,  xxiii.  27. 

Sep'ul-cher  1  (sSp'Ul-ker ;  formerly  often  se-piU'ker), 

Sep'ul-Chre  f     v.   t.      [imp.   &  p.  p.   Sepulchered 

(-i-.crd)  or  Sepulchred  (-kerd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sepul- 

<  HEKiNo  (-ker-ing)  or  Sepulchring  (-krlng).]    To  bury ; 

to  inter  ;  to  entomb  ;  as,  obscurely  sepulchered. 

And  so  sepulchered  in  such  pomp  dost  lie 

That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die.     Milton. 

Se-pul'CllTal  (se-piil'kral),  a.  [L.  sepulcralis:  cf. 
F.  sepuleral.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  burial,  to  the 
grave,  or  to  monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
dead  ;  as,  a  sepulchral  stone  ;  a  sepulchral  inscription. 

Z:  Uimaturally  low  and  grave ;  hollow  in  tone ;  —  said 
of  sound,  especially  of  the  voice. 

This  exaggerated  dulling  of  the  voice  .  .  .  giving  what  is 
commonly  called  a  sepulchral  tone.  H.  Sweet. 

Sep'ul-ture  (sSp'til-tfir  ;  135),  n.  [F.  sepulture,  L. 
tepultura,  it.  sepelire,  sepultum,  to  bury.]  1.  The  act  of 
dei»)siting  the  dead  body  of  a,  human  being  in  the  grave ; 
burial;  interment. 

Where  we  may  royal  sepulture  prepare.       Drijden. 

2.  A  sepulcher;  a  grave  ;  a  place  of  burial. 

Dr.inkenness  that  is  the  horrible  sepulture  of  man's  reason. 

Chaucer. 

Se-qua'Clous  (se-kwa'shtis),  a.  [L.  sequax,  -acis,  fr. 
itqui  to  follow.  See  Sue  to  follow.]  1.  Inclined  to  fol- 
low a  leader  ;  following ;  attendant. 

Trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 
Sequacious  of  the  lyre.  Dri/den. 

2.  Hence,  ductile  ;  malleable ;  pliant ;  manageable. 
In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  was  easy,  the  matter  being 

ductile  and  seQwocioifs.  liat/. 

3.  Having  or  observing  logical  sequence;  logically 
consistent  and  rigorous ;  consecutive  in  development  or 

raneition  of  thought. 

Tlie  scheme  of  pantheistic  omniscience  so  prevalent  among 

the  '-quacious  thinkers  of  the  day.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

■'ii. on  was  not  an  extensive  or  discursive  thinker,  as  Shake- 

Qpcu'  was ;  for  the  motions  of  his  mind  were  slow,  solemn, 

and    -ipmcinus,  like  those  of  the  planets.  Lie  Qiiincey. 

Se  qua'clous-nsss,  ».    Quality  of  being  sequacious. 
Ha  quac'l-ty(ae-kwSs'T-t3^),«.    \\j.  sequacitas.']    Qual- 
ity 01  state  of  being  sequacious ;  sequaciousness.   Bacon. 
Sb'qnel  (se'kwSl),  n.    [L.  sequela,  fr.  sequi  to  follow  : 


cf .  F.  sequelle  a  following.  See  Sue  to  follow.]  1.  That 
which  follows ;  a  succeeding  part ;  continuation ;  as,  the 
sequel  of  a  man's  adventures  or  history. 

O,  let  me  say  no  more  ! 
Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before.  Shak. 

2.  Consequence  ;  event ;  effect ;  result ;  as,  let  the  sun 
cease,  fail,  or  swerve,  and  the  sequel  would  be  ruin. 

3.  Conclusion;  inference.     [iJ.]  Whitgifl. 
II  Se-que'la  (se-kwe'la),  n.  ;  pi.  Sequel.^  (-le).     [L., 

a  follower,  a  result,  from  sequi  to  follow.]  One  who,  or 
that  which,  follows.  Specitically :  (a)  An  adherent,  or 
a  band  or  sect  of  adherents.  "Coleridge  and  his  sequela." 
G.  P.  Marsh.  (6)  That  which  follows  as  the  logical  re- 
sult of  reasoning  ;  inference  ;  conclusion  ;  suggestion. 
Sequela,  or  thoughts  suggested  by  the  preceding  aphorisms. 

Coleridge. 
(c)  {Med.)  A  morbid  phenomenon  left  as  the  result  of 
a  disease  ;  a  disease  resulting  from  another. 

Se'quence  (se'kwens),  re.     [F.  sequence,  L.  sequentia, 
fr.  sequens.     See  Sequent.]     1.  The  state  of  being  se- 
quent ;  succession  ;  order  of  following  ;  arrangement. 
How  art  thou  a  king 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  ?  Shak. 

Sequence  and  series  of  the  seasons  of  the  year.    Bacon. 

2.  That  which  follows  or  succeeds  as  an  effect ;  se- 
quel ;  consequence ;  result. 

The  inevitable  sequences  of  sin  and  punishment.  Bp.  Hall. 

3.  (Philos.)  Simple  succession,  or  the  coming  after  in 
time,  without  asserting  or  implying  causative  energy ;  as, 
the  reactions  of  chemical  agents  may  be  conceived  as 
merely  invariable  sequeyices. 

4.  (3Ius.)  (a)  Any  succession  of  chords  (or  harmonic 
phrase)  rising  or  falling  by  the  regular  diatonic  degrees 
in  the  same  scale ;  a  succession  of  similar  harmonic 
steps.  (6)  A  melodic  phrase  or  passage  successively  re- 
peated one  tone  higher ;  a  rosalia. 

5.  (iJ.  C.  Ch.)  A  hymn  introduced  in  the  Mass  on 
certain  festival  days,  and  recited  or  sung  immediately 
before  the  gospel,  and  after  the  gradual  or  introit,  whence 
the  name.  Bp.  Fitzputrick. 

Originally  the  sequence  was  called  a  Prose,  because  its  early 
form  was  rhythmical  prose.  Shipley. 

6.  (Card  Playing)  (a)  (  Whist)  Three  or  more  cards  of 
the  same  suit  in  immediately  consecutive  order  of  value  ; 
as,  ace,  king,  and  queen ;  or  knave,  ten,  nine,  and  eight. 
(6)  (Poker)  All  five  cards,  of  a  hand,  in  consecutive  order 
as  to  value,  but  not  necessarily  of  the  same  suit ;  when 
of  one  suit,  it  is  called  a  sequence  flush. 

Se'quent  (sS'kwent),  a.  [L.  sequens,  -eniis,  p.  pr.  of 
sequi  to  follow.  See  Sue  to  follow.]  1.  Following  ;  suc- 
ceeding ;  in  continuance. 

What  to  this  was  sequent 
Thou  knowest  already.  Shak. 

2.  Following  as  an  effect ;  consequent. 

Se'quent,  re.     1.  A  follower,     [i?.]  Shak. 

2.  That  which  follows  as  a  result ;  a  sequence. 

Se-quen'tlal  (se-kwen'sh»l),  a.  Succeeding  or  follow- 
ing in  order.  —  Se-quen'tlal-ly,  adv. 

Se-ques'ter  (se-kwSs'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Se- 
questered (-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sequestering.]  [F. 
sequeslrer,  L.  sequestrare  to  give  up  for  safe  keeping, 
from  sequester  a  depositary  or  trustee  in  whose  hands 
the  thing  contested  was  placed  until  the  dispute  was  set- 
tled. Cf.  Sequestrate.]  1.  (Law)  To  separate  from 
the  owner  for  a  time ;  to  take  from  parties  in  controversy 
and  put  into  the  possession  of  an  indifferent  person  ;  to 
seize  or  take  possession  of,  as  property  belonging  to  an- 
other, and  hold  it  till  the  profits  have  paid  the  demand 
for  which  it  is  taken,  or  till  the  owner  has  performed 
the  decree  of  court,  or  clears  himself  of  contempt ;  in 
international  law,  to  confiscate. 

Formerly  the  goods  of  a  defendant  in  chancery  were,  in  the 
last  resort,  sequestered  and  detained  to  enforce  the  decrees  of 
the  court.  And  now  the  profits  of  a  benefice  are  sequestered  to 
pay  the  debts  of  ecclesiastics.  Blackstone. 

2.  To  cause  (one)  to  submit  to  the  process  of  seques- 
tration ;  to  deprive  (one)  of  one's  estate,  property,  etc. 

It  was  his  tailor  and  his  cook,  his  fine  fashions  and  his  French 
ragouts,  which  sequestered  him.  South. 

3.  To  set  apart ;  to  put  aside ;  to  remove  ;  to  separate 
from  other  things. 

I  had  wholly  sequestered  my  civil  affairs.        Bacon. 

4.  To  cause  to  retire  or  withdraw  into  obscurity ;  to 
seclude ;  to  withdraw ;  —  often  used  reflexively. 

When  men  most  sequester  themselves  from  action.    Hooker. 

A  love  and  desire  to  sequester  a  man's  self  for  a  higher  con- 
versation. Bacon. 

Se-ques'ter,  ti.  i.     1.  To  withdraw  ;  to  retire.     [OJs.] 

To  sequester  out  of  the  world  into  Atlantic  and  Utopian 
politics.  Hilton. 

2.  (Law)  To  renounce  (as  a  widow  may)  any  concern 
with  the  estate  of  her  husband. 

Se-ques'ter,  n.     1.  Sequestration ;  separation,     [i?.] 

2.  (Law)  A  person  with  whom  two  or  more  contend- 
ing parties  deposit  the  subject  matter  of  the  controver- 
sy ;  one  who  mediates  between  two  parties ;  a  mediator ; 
an  umpire  or  referee.  Bouvier. 

3.  (Med.)  Same  as  Sequestrum. 
Se-ques'tered  (-terd),  a.    Retired  ;  secluded.    "  Se- 
questered scenes."  Cowper. 

Along  the  cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life.  Gray. 

Se-ques'tra-ble  (-trft-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  se- 
questered ;  subject  or  liable  to  sequestration. 

Se-ques'tral  (-tral),  a,  (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
sequestrum.  Quain. 

Se-ques'trate  (-trat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Seques- 
trated ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Seqdestr.4Ting.]     To  sequester. 

Seq'ues-tra'tlon  (sBk'wSs-tra'sliun  or  se'kwBs-),  re. 
[L.  sequcstratio :  cf.  F.  sequestration.']  1.  (a)  (Civil  & 
Com,.  Law)  The  act  of  separating,  or  setting  aside,  a  thing 
in  controversy  from  the  possession  of  both  the  parties 
that  contend  for  it,  to  be  delivered  to  the  one  adjudged 
entitled  to  it.  It  may  be  voluntary  or  involuntary,  (b) 
(Chancery)  A  prerogative  process  empowering  certain 
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commissioners  to  take  and  hold  a  defendant's  property, 
and  receive  the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  until  he  clears 
himself  of  a  contempt  or  performs  a  decree  of  the  court. 
(c)  (Eccl.  Law)  A  kind  of  execution  for  a  rent,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  beneficed  clerk,  of  the  profits  of  a  benefice,  till 
he  shall  have  satisfied  some  debt  established  by  decree ; 
the  gathering  up  of  the  fruits  of  a  benefice  during  a  va- 
cancy, for  the  use  of  the  next  incumbent ;  the  disposing 
of  the  goods,  by  the  ordinary,  of  one  who  is  dead,  whose 
estate  no  man  will  meddle  with.  Craig.  Tomlins. 
Wharton,  (d)  (Internal.  Law)  The  seizure  of  the  prop- 
erty of  an  individual  for  the  use  of  the  state  ;  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  seizure,  by  a  belligerent  power,  of 
debts  due  from  its  subjects  to  the  enemy.  Burrill. 

2.  The  state  of  being  separated  or  set  aside ;  separa- 
tion ;  retirement ;  seclusion  from  society. 

Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign,  .  . 

Tills  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had.  Shak. 

3.  Disunion ;  disjunction.     [Obs.]  Boyle. 
Seq'ues-tra'tor  (sek'wSs-tra'ter  or  se'kwSs-),  re.    [L., 

one  that  hinders  or  impedes.]  (Law)  (a)  One  who  se- 
questers property,  or  takes  the  possession  of  it  for  a 
time,  to  satisfy  a  demand  out  of  its  rents  or  profits. 
(b)  One  to  whom  the  keeping  of  sequestered  property  is 
committed. 

n  Se-ques'trum  (se-kwes'tri5m),  re.  /  pi.  Sequestra 
(-tra).  [NL.  See  Sequester.]  (Med.)  A  portion  of 
dead  bone  which  becomes  separated  from  the  sound 
portion,  as  in  necrosis. 

Se'quln  (se'kwln),  re.  [P.  sequin.  It.  zecchino,  from 
zecca  the  mint,  fr.  Ar.  sekkah,  sikkah,  a  die,  a  stamp. 
Cf.  Zechin.]  An  old  gold  coin  of  Italy  and  Turkey. 
It  was  first  struck  at  Venice  about  the  end  of  the  13th 
century,  and  afterward  in  the  other  Italian  cities,  and 
by  the  Levant  trade  was  introduced  into  Turkey.  It  ia 
worth  about  9s.  3d.  sterling,  or  about  $2.25.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  vary  somewhat  in  value.  [Written  also 
chequin,  and  zequin.] 

Se-quoi'a  (se-kwoi'a),  n.  [NL. 
Endlicher  in  honor  of  Sequoyah,  the 
Clierokee  Indian  %vho  invented  let- 
ters for  his  people.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  coniferous  trees,  consisting  of  two 
species,  Sequoia  gigantea,  the  "big 
tree  "  of  California,  and  S.  semper- 
vi7-ens,the  redwood,  both  of  vifhich 
attain  an  immense  height. 

Se-quoi'ene  (-en),  re.  (Chem.)  A 
hydrocarbon  (C,3Hi(,)  obtained  in 
white  fluorescent  crystals,  in  the 
distillation  products  of  the  needles 
of  the  California  "  big  tree "  (Se- 
quoia gigantea). 

Se-ragl'iO  (se-r51'yo  or  se-ral'yo), 
n.     [It.  serraglio,  originally,  an  in- 
closure of  palisades,  afterwards  also, 
a  palace,  seraglio  (by  confusion  with  f- 
Per.  serai  a  palace,  an  entirely  differ-  !=_ 
ent  word),  fr.  serrare  to  shut,  fr.  LL.  hi^ 
serra  a  bar  for  fastening  doors,  L.  Lsfe^ 
.sera.     See  Seeet,  Series.]     1.  An  f^ 
inclosure ;    a   place    of    separation. 
[Obs.] 

I  went  to  the  Ghetto,  where  the  Jews 
dwell  as  in  a  suburb,  by  themselves.  I 
passed  by  the  piazza  judea,  where  their 
seraglio  begins.  Evelyn. 

2.  The  palace  of  the  Grand  Seignior, 
or  Turkish  sultan,  at  Constantinople, 
inhabited  by  the  sultan  himself,  and 
all  the  oflScers  and  dependents  of  his 
court.  In  it  are  also  kept  the  females 
of  the  harem. 

3.  A  harem ;  a  place  for  keeping 
wives  or  concubines ;  sometimes, 
loosely,  a  place  of  licentious  pleas- 
ure ;  a  house  of  debauchery. 

II  Se-ra'l  (s5-ra'e),  re.  [Per.  serai, 
or  sarai,  a  palace,  a  king's  court,  a 
seraglio,  an  inn.  Cf.  Caravansary.] 
A  palace ;  a  seraglio ;  also,  in  the 
East,  a  place  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travelers ;  a  caravansary,  or 
rest  house. 

Ser'al-bu'men  (s5r'5l-bu'mgn  or 
ser'-),  n.    (Physiol.  Chem.)  Serum  albumin. 

II  Se-rang'  (se-r5ug'),  re.  [Per.  «(7rAo7i(7  a  commander.] 
The  boatswain  of  a  Lascar  or  East  Indian  crew. 

II  Se-ra'pe(sa-ra'ptt),«.  [Sp.  Amer.  «iro;;e.]  A  blan- 
ket or  shawl  worn  as  an  outer  garment  by  the  Spanish 
Americans,  as  in  Mexico. 

Ser'aph  (sSr'of),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Seraphs  (-nfs),  Heb.  Sera- 
phim (-a-fim).  [Heb.  seraphim,  pi.]  One  of  an  order 
of  celestial  beings,  each  having  three  pairs  of  wings.  In 
ecclesiastical  art  and  in  poetry,  a  seraph  is  represented 
as  one  of  a  class  of  angels.  Isa.  vi.  2. 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns. 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adoies  and  burns.  Pope. 

Seraph  moth  (Zo'61.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of 
geometrid  moths  of  the  genus  Lobophora,  having  the  hind 
wings  deeply  bilobed,  so  that  they  seem  to  Iiave  si.\  wings. 

Se-raph'ic  (se-rSflk),  )  a.     [Cf.  F.  seraphique.]    Of 

Se-raph'lc-al  (-T-kol),  )  or  pertaining  to  a  seraph ; 
becoming,  or  suitable  to,  a  seraph  ;  angelic  ;  sublime  ; 
pure;  refined.  "(SerojoA/c  arms  and  trophies."  3Iilton. 
"Seraphica I  fervor."  Jer.  Taylor. — Se-raph'lc-al-ly, 
odj).  —  Se-raph'lc-al-ness,  re. 

Se-raph'l-clsm  (^I-sTz'm),7f.  The  character,  quality, 
or  state  of  a  seraph  ;  seraphicalness.     [R.]       Cudworili. 

Ser'a-ptalm  (sSr'A-flm),  «.  The  Hebrew  plural  of 
Seraph.    Cf.  Cherubim. 

Igp"  The  double  plural  form  seraphims  is  sometimes 
used,  as  in  the  King  Jimies  version  of  the  Bible,  Isa.  vi, 
2  and  6. 


Sequoia  {Sequoia  git 
nantea),  with  large 
Pines  and  Firs  in 
the  background. 
This  one  is  "The 
Beauty  of  the  For- 
est," said  to  be  32i 
feet  high. 
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SERAPHINA 

Ser'a-phi'na  (sSr'a-fe'na),  n.    [NL.]    A  seraphine. 

Ser'a-phlne  (sSr'a-feu),  n.  [From  Sbeaph.]  {Mus.) 
A  wind  instrument  whose  sounding  parts  are  reeds,  con- 
sisting of  a  tliin  tongue  of  brass  playing  freely  through  a 
Blot  in  a  plate.  It  has  a  case,  like  a  piano,  and  is  played 
by  means  of  a  similar  keyboard,  the  bellows  being  worked 
by  the  foot.  The  melodeon  is  a  portable  variety  of  this 
instrument. 

P  Se-ra'plS  (se-ra'pTs),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  2apair«,  Se'pa- 
irts.]  (Myth.)  An  Egyptian  deity,  at  first  a  symbol  of 
the  Nile,  and  so  of  fertility  ;  later,  one  of  the  divinities 
of  the  lower  world.  His  worship  was  introduced  into 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Se-ras'kler  (ae-rSster),  n.  [Turk.,  fr.  Per.  ser  head, 
chief  -f-  Ar.  ^asker  an  army.]  A  general  or  commander 
of  land  forces  in  the  Turkish  empire;  especially,  the 
commander-in-chief  or  minister  of  war. 

Se-ras'kler-ate  (-at),  n.  The  oflBce  or  authority  of  a 
Beraskier. 

Ser-bo'nl-an  (ser-byui-an),  a.  Relating  to  the  lake 
of  Serbonis  in  Egypt,  which  by  reason  of  the  sand  blow- 
ing into  it  had  a  deceptive  appearance  of  being  solid 
laud,  but  was  a  bog. 

A  Eulf  profound  as  that  Serboman  bog  .  .  . 

Where  armies  whole  have  sunk.  Milton, 

Sere  (ser),  a.    Dry  ;  withered.    Same  as  Seae. 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere.  Coleridge. 

Sere,  n.  [F.  *erre.]  Claw;  talon.  [06i.]  Chapman. 
II  Se-rein'  (se-rSN'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  Seeenade,  m.]  (il/e- 
teorol.)  A  mist,  or  very  fine  rain,  v/hich  sometimes  falls 
from  a  clear  sky  a  few  moments  after  sunset.  Tyndall. 
Ser'e-nade'  (sSr'e-nad'),  n.  [F.  serenade,  It.  sere- 
nata,  probably  fr.  L.  serenus  serene  (cf.  Seeene),  misun- 
derstood as  a  derivative  fr.  L.  serus  late.  Cf.  Soieee.] 
(Mus.)  (a)  Music  sung  or  performed  in  the  open  air 
at  night;  —  usually  applied  to  musical  eutertainments 
given  in  the  open  air  at  night,  especially  by  gentlemen, 
in  a  spirit  of  gallantry,  under  the  windows  of  ladies. 
(6)  A  piece  of  music  suitable  to  be  performed  at  such 
times. 

Ser'e-nade',  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Serenaded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Serenading.]    To  entertain  with  a  serenade. 
Ser'e-nade',  v.  i.    To  perform  a  serenade. 
Ser'e-nad'er  (-nad'er),  n.    One  who  serenades. 
Ser'e-na'ta  (sSr'e-na'ta  or  -ua'ta),  )  n.    [It.  serenata. 
Ser'e-nate  (sSr'e-nSt),  )     See  Serenade.] 

{Mus.)  A  piece  of  vocal  music,  especially  one  on  an 
amorous  subject ;  a  serenade. 

Or  serenate,  which  the  starved  lover  singe 
To  his  proud  fair.  Milton. 

[3^  The  name  serenata  was  given  by  Italian  compos- 
ers m  the  time  of  Handel,  and  by  Handel  himself,  to  a 
cantata  of  a  pastoral  or  dramatic  character,  to  a  secu- 
lar ode,  etc. ;  also  by  Mozart  and  others  to  an  orchestral 
composition,  in  several  movements,  midway  between 
the  suite  of  an  earlier  period  and  the  modem  symphony. 

Orove. 
Se-rene'  (se-ren'),  a.  [L.  serenus  ;  cf.  serescere  to  grow 
dry,  Gr.  cr«'pii'09  hot,  scorching.]     1.  Bright ;  clear ;  un- 
obscured ;  as,  a  serene  sky. 

The  moon  serene  in  glory  mounts  the  sky.  Fope. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  uniathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear.  Gray. 

2.  Calm ;  placid  ;  imdisturbed ;  unruffled  ;  as,  a  se- 
rene aspect ;  a  serene  soul.  Milton. 
15^°"  In  several  countries  of  Europe,  Serene  is  given  as 
a  title  to  princes  and  the  members  of  their  families ;  as. 
His  Serene  Highness. 
Drop  serene.    (Med.)  See  Amaurosis.  Milton. 
Se-rene',  n.    1.  Serenity ;  clearness  ;  calmness.    [Po- 
etic}    "  The  serene  of  heaven."                   .        Southey. 
To  their  master  is  denied 
To  share  their  sweet  serene.  Young. 
2.    [F.  serein  evening  dew  or  damp.     See   Serein.] 
Evening  air  ;  night  chill.     [Obs."]    "  Some  serene  blast 
me."                                                               B.  Jonson. 
Se-rene',  v.  t.    [L.  serenare."]    To  make  serene. 
Heaven  and  earth,  as  if  contending,  vie 
To  raise  his  being,  and  serene  his  soul.        Thomson. 
Se-rene1y,  adv.     1.  In  a  serene  manner ;  clearly. 

Now  setting  Phoebus  shone  serenely  bright.  Pope. 

2.  With  unruffled  temper ;  coolly  ;  calmly.         Prior. 
Se-rene'ness,  n.     Serenity.  Feltham. 

Se-ren'i-tude  (se-r5n'i-tud),  re.     Serenity.     [_Obs.'] 
Se-ren'1-ty  (-ty),  n.     [L.  serenitas :  cf.  F.  serenite.'] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  serene ;  clearness  and 
calmness ;  quietness ;  stillness  ;  peace. 

A  general  peace  and  serenity  newly  succeeded  a  general  trouble. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Calmness  of  mind ;  evenness  of  temper ;  undis- 
turbed state  ;  coolness ;  composure. 

I  can  not  see  how  any  men  should  ever  transgress  those  moral 
rules  with  confidence  and  serenity.  Locke. 

^S^  Serenity  is  given  as  a  title  to  the  members  of 
cemJn  princely  families  in  Europe ;  as.  Your  Serenity. 

Serf  (serf),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  servus  servant,  slave;  akin 
to  servare  to  protect,  preserve,  observe,  and  perhaps 
originally,  a  client,  a  man  under  one's  protection.  Cf. 
Serve,  v.  i.]  A  servant  or  slave  employed  in  husbandry, 
and  in  some  countries  attached  to  the  soil  and  trans- 
ferred with  it,  as  formerly  in  Russia. 

In  England,  at  least  from  the  rei2:n  of  Henry  11.,  one  only, 
and  that  the  inferior  species  [of  villeins],  existed.  .  .  .  But  by 
the  customs  of  France  and  Germany,  persons  in  this  abject 
state  seem  to  have  been  called  serfs,  and  distinguished  from 
villeins,  who  were  only  bound  to  fixed  payments  and  duties  in 
respect  of  their  lord,  though,  as  it  seems,  without  any  legal  re- 
dress if  injured  by  him.  JJallam. 

Syn.  —  Serf,  Slave.  A  slave  is  the  absolute  property 
of  his  master,  and  may  be  sold  in  any  way.  A  serf,  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  one  bound  to 
work  on  a  certain  estate,  and  thus  attached  to  the  soil, 
and  sold  with  it  into  the  service  of  whoever  purchases 
the  land. 
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Serfage  (serf 'aj ;  48),  Serfdom  (-dJim),  n.  The  state 
or  condition  of  a  serf. 

Serfhood  (-h65d).  Serf  ism  (-iz'm),  n.    Serfage. 

Serge  (serj),  re.  [F.  serge,  sarge,  originally,  a  silken 
stuff,  fr.  L.  serica,  f.  or  neut.  pi.  of  serious  silken.  See 
Sericeous,  Silk.]  A  woolen  twilled  stuff,  much  used  as 
material  for  clothing  for  both  sexes. 

Silk  Berge,  a  twilled  silk  fabric  used  mostly  by  tailors 
for  lining  parts  of  gentlemen's  coats. 

Serge,  n.  [F.  cierge.2  A  large  wax  candle  used  in 
the  ceremonies  of  various  churches. 

Ser'gean-oy  (sar'jen-sy  or  ser'-),  n.  ;  pi.  Sekoeancies 
(-siz).  [Cf.  Serqeanty.]  The  office  of  a  sergeant ;  ser- 
geautship.     [Written  also  serjeancy.'] 

Ser'geant  (sar'jent  or  ser'- ;  277),  re.  [F.  sergent,  fr. 
L.  serviens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  servire  to  serve.  See  Serve, 
and  cf.  Servant.]  [Written  also  Serjeant.  Both  spell- 
ings are  authorized.  In  England  Serjeant  is  usually  pre- 
ferred, except  for  military  officers.  In  the  United  States 
sergeant  is  common  for  civil  officers  also.]  1.  Formerly, 
in  England,  an  officer  nearly  answering  to  the  more  mod- 
ern bailiff  of  the  hundred  ;  also,  an  officer  whose  duty 
was  to  attend  on  the  king,  and  on  the  lord  high  steward 
in  court,  to  arrest  traitors  and  other  offenders.  He  is 
now  called  sergeant-at-arms,  and  two  of  these  officers,  by 
allowance  of  the  sovereign,  attend  on  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament (one  for  each  house)  to  execute  their  commands, 
and  another  attends  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

The  sergeants  of  the  town  of  Rome  them  sought.    Chaucer. 

The  magistrates  sent  the  Serjeants,  saying,  Let  those  men  go. 

Acts  xvi.  35. 
This  fell  sergeant.  Death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest.  Shak. 

2.  (Mil.)  In  a  company,  battery,  or  troop,  a  noncom- 
missioned officer  next  in  rank  above  a  corporal,  whose 
duty  is  to  instruct  recruits  in  discipline,  to  form  the 
ranks,  etc. 

11^^  In  the  United  States  service,  besides  the  sergeants 
belonging  to  the  companies  there  are,  in  each  regiment, 
a  sergeant  major,  who  is  the  chief  noncommissioned  offi- 
cer, and  has  important  duties  as  the  assistant  to  the  adju- 
tant ;  a  quartermaster  sergeant,  who  assists  the  quarter- 
master ;  a  color  sergeant,  who  carries  the  colors ;  and  a 
commissary  sergeant,  who  assists  in  the  care  and  distri- 
bution of  the  stores.  Ordnance  sergeants  have  charge  of 
the  ammunition  at  military  posts. 

3.  (Law)  A  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank,  answering  to 
the  doctor  of  the  civil  law ;  —  called  also  Serjeant  at  law. 
[Eng.l  Blackstone. 

4.  A  title  sometimes  given  to  the  servants  of  the 
sovereign ;  as,  sergeant  surgeon,  that  is,  a  servant,  or 
attendant,  surgeon.     \Eng.'\ 

5.  (Zool.)  The  cobia. 

Drill  sergeant.  (Mil.)  See  under  Drill.  —  Sergeant-at- 
anns,  an  officer  of  a  legislative  body,  or  of  a  deliberative 
or  judicial  assembly,  who  executes  commands  in  preserv- 
ing order  and  arresting  offenders.  See  Sergeant,  1.  — 
Sergeant  major,  (a)  (Mil.)  See  the  Note  under  def.  2, 
above.    (J)  (.Z'ooZ.)  The  cow  pilot. 

Ser'geant-cy  (sf),  re.    Same  as  Seegeancy. 

Ser'geant-ry  (-r/)'  "■  CCf.  OF.  sergenterie.']  See 
Sergeanty.     [J?.]     [Written  also  serjeantry.'] 

Ser'geant-ship,  re.     The  office  of  a  sergeant. 

Ser'geant-y  (-y),  re.  [Cf.  OP.  sergentie,  LL.  sergentia. 
See  Sergeant.]  (Eng.  Law)  Tenure  of  lands  of  the 
crown  by  an  honorary  kind  of  service  not  due  to  any 
lord,  but  to  the  king  only.     [Written  also  serjeanty."] 

Grand  sergeanty,  a  particular  kind  of  tenure  by  which 
the  tenant  was  bound  to  do  some  special  honorary  ser- 
vice to  the  king  in  person,  as  to  carry  his  banner,  his 
sword,  or  the  like.  Tomlins.  Cowell.  Blackstone.  — 
Petit  sergeanty.    See  under  Petit. 

Se'rl-al  (se'rl-ol),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  series ; 
consisting  of  a  series  ;  appearing  in  successive  parts  or 
numbers ;  as,  a  serial  work  or  publication.  "  Classifica- 
tion .  .  .  may  be  more  or  less  seWaZ."  H.Spencer. 

2.  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  rows.  Gray. 

Serial  homology.  (Biol.)  See  under  Homology.  —  Serial 
symmetry.    (Biol.)  See  under  Symmetry. 

Se'ri-al,  re.  A  publication  appearing  in  a  series  or 
succession  of  parts ;  a  tale,  or  other  writing,  published 
in  successive  numbers  of  a  periodical. 

Se'ri-al'i-ty  (-Sl'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  suc- 
cession in  a  series;  sequence.  H.  Spencer. 

Se'rl-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  series,  or  regular  order ;  in  a 
serial  manner;  as,  arranged  5eWa% ;  published  ieWaHi/. 

Se'ri-ate  (se'rl-at),  a.  Arranged  in  a  series  or  suc- 
cession ;  pertaining  to  a  series.  —  Se'rl-ate-ly,  adv. 

Se'rl-a'tlm  (-a'tlm),  adv.  [NL.]  In  regular  order; 
one  after  the  other ;  severally. 

Se'ri-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  (Chem.)  Arrangement  or 
position  in  a  series. 

Se-rl'ceons  (se-rish'iis),  a.  [L.  serious  silken,  seri- 
cum  Seric  stuff,  silk,  fr.  Serious  belonging  to  the  Seres, 
Gr.  S^pes,  a  people  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  modern  Chi- 
nese, celebrated  for  their  silken  fabrics.  Cf.  Sile,  Serge 
a  woolen  stuff.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  silk;  consisting 
of  sUk ;  silky. 

2.  (Bot.)  Covered  vrith  very  soft  hairs  pressed  close 
to  the  surface  ;  as,  a  sericeous  leaf. 

3.  (Zool.)  Having  a  sUklike  luster,  usually  due  to  fine, 
close  hairs. 

Ser'i-cin  (ser'i-sTn),  «.  [L.  seWcas  sUken.]  (Chem.) 
A  gelatinous  nitrogenous  material  extracted  from  crude 
silk  and  other  similar  fiber  by  boiling  water ;  —  called 
also  silk  gelatin. 

Ser'i-Cite  (serT-sit),  re.  [L.  serious  silken.]  (Min.) 
A  kind  of  muscovite  occurring  in  silky  scales  having  a 
fibrous  structure.     It  is  characteristic  of  sericite  schist. 

II  Ser'ic-te'ri-um  (ser'Tk-te'rT-iim),  re.  [See  Seri- 
ceous.]    (Zool.)  A  silk  gland,  as  in  the  silkworms. 

Ser'l-cul'tnre  (sSr'i-kiil'tiir),  re.  [See  Sericeous,  and 
Culture.]    The  raising  of  sUkworms. 

Se'rle  (se're),  re.     [Cf.  F.  sirie.}    Series.     [OJi.] 

II  Ser'1-e'ma  (ser'I-a'ma,),  re.    [Native  name.]  (Zool.) 


Seriema. 


SEROLIN 

A  large  South  American  bird  (Dicholophus,  or  Cariama, 
cristata)  related  to  the  cranes.    It  is  often 
domesticated.     Called  also  qariama. 

Se'lies  (se'rez  or  se'ri-ez ;  277),  re.    [L. 
series,  f  r.  serere,  sertum,  to  join  or  bind  to- 
gether ;  cf.  Gr.    elpeiv  to 
fasten,  Skr.  sarit  thread. 
Cf .  Assert,  Desert  a  sol- 
itude, Exert,    Insert, 
Seraglio.]   1.  A 
number     of 
things  or  events 
standing  or  suc- 
ceeding in  order, 
and     connected 
by  a   like  rela- 
tion ;  sequence ; 
order  ;    course  ; 
a   succession   of 
things;    as,  a 
continuous     se- 
ries of  calam- 
itous events. 
During  some  years  his  life  was  a  series  of  triumphs.   Macuulav. 

2.  (Biol.)  Any  comprehensive  group  of  animals  or 
plants  including  several  subordinate  related  groups. 

d^^  Sometimes  a  series  includes  several  classes ;  some- 
times only  orders  or  families ;  in  other  cases  only  species. 

3.  (Math.)  An  indefinite  number  of  terms  succeeding 
one  another,  each  of  which  is  derived  from  one  or  more 
of  the  preceding  by  a  fixed  law,  called  the  law  of  the 
series ;  as,  an  arithmetical  series  ;  a  geometrical  series. 

Ser'ln  (sSr'Tn),  n.  [F.  serin.']  (Zool.)  A  European 
finch  (Serimis  horlulanus)  closely  related  to  the  canary. 

Ser'ine  (sSr'in  or -en),  re.  [L.  ien'cas  silken.]  (Chem.y 
A  white  crystalline  nitrogenous  substance  obtained  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  silk  gelatin. 

Se'rl-O-COm'lC  (se'ri-6-k8m'Ik), )  a.     Having  a  mix- 

Se'rl-0-com'ic-al  (-i-kal),  )     ture  of   serious- 

ness and  sport ;  serious  and  comical. 

Se'ri-ous  (se'rT-iSs),  a.  [L.  serius :  cf.  F.  serieux,IJL. 
seriosus.']  1.  Grave  in  manner  or  disposition ;  earnest ; 
thoughtful ;  solemn ;  not  light,  gay,  or  volatile. 

He  is  always  serious,  yet  there  is  about  his  manner  a  grace- 
ful ease.  Macaulay. 

2.  Really  intending  what  is  said;  being  in  earnest; 
not  jesting  or  deceiving.  Beaeonsfield. 

3.  Important ;  weighty ;  not  trifling ;  grave. 

The  holy  Scriptures  bring  to  our  ears  the  most  seWows  things 
in  the  world.  Young. 

4.  Hence,  giving  rise  to  apprehension  ;  attended  with 
danger ;  as,  a  serious  injury. 

Syn.  —  Grave  ;  solemn ;  earnest ;  sedate ;  important ; 
weighty.     See  Grave. 
—  Se'rl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Se'rl-ous-ness,  re. 

Ser'lph  (ser'If ),  re.     (Tyjpe  Founding)  See  Ceriph. 

Ser'jeant  (sar'jent  or  ser'-),  Ser']eant-cy,  etc.  See 
Sergeant,  Sergeantcy,  etc. 

Serjeant-at-arms.  See  Sergeant-at-arms,  under  Ser- 
geant. 

Ser-mOC'1-na'tlon  (ser-mSs'I-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  sermo- 
cinatio.  See  Sermon.]  The  making  of  speeches  or  ser- 
mons; sermonizing.     [06*.]  Peacham. 

Ser-moc'i-na'tor  (ser-m8s'i-na'ter),  n.  [L.]  One 
who  makes  sermons  or  speeches.     [06s.]  ITowell. 

Ser'mou  (ser'mtin),  n.  [OE.  sermoun,  sermun,  F. 
sermon,  fr.  L.  sermo,  -onis,  a  speaking,  discourse,  prob- 
ably fr.  serere,  sertum,  to  join,  connect ;  hence,  a  con- 
nected speech.  See  Series.]  1.  A  discourse  or  ad- 
dress ;  a  talk ;  a  vmting ;  as,  the  sermons  of  Chaucer. 
[06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Specifically,  a  discourse  delivered  in  public,  usually 
by  a  clergyman,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction, 
and  grounded  on  some  text  or  passage  of  Scripture. 

This  our  life  exempt  from  public  haunts 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 

Sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything.  Shak. 

His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice,  wrought. 

A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught.  l>r:/f-:en. 

3.  Hence,  a  serious  address  ;  a  lecture  on  onc'f  con- 
duct or  duty;  an  exhortation  or  reproof;  a  homily;  — 
often  in  a  depreciatory  sense. 

Ser'mon,  v.  i.     [Cf.  OP.  sermoner,  F.  sermonnc-  to 

lecture  one.]     To  speak ;  to  discourse ;  to  compose  or 

deliver  a  sermon.     [06s.]  MoUnshe.d. 

What  needeth  it  to  sermcn  of  it  more  ?         Chaucer. 

Ser'mon,  v.  t.  1.  To  discourse  to  or  of,  as  in  a  ser- 
mon.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  tutor ;  to  lecture.     IPoetic']  Shak. 

Ser'mon-eer' (-er'),  ra.     Asermonizer.        B.Jonso/i. 

Ser'mon-er  (ser'miin-er),  n.  A  preacher  ;  a  scruion 
izer.     [Derogative  ot  Jocose']  Thack:.'i:y. 

Ser'mon-et'  (-§t'),  re.  A  short  sermon.  [Writt/en  als'j 
sermonette.] 

Ser-mon'lc  (ser-mSn'ik),  1  a.    Like,    or    apprcpriiU  o 

Ser-mon'ic-al  (-I-kal),  )  to,  a  sermon  ;  grave  and 
didactic,  [i?.]  "Conversation  ...  satirical  or sfrmor;- 
ic."    Prof .  Wilson.      '^ Sermonical  style."     'V.Knox. 

Ser'mon-ing  (ser'miin-ing),  re.  The  act  of  discours- 
ing ;  discourse ;  instruction  ;  preaching.  [06s.]  Cluiucer, 

Ser'mon-ish,  a.    Resembling  a  sermon.     [K.l 

Ser'mon-lst,  n.    See  Sermonizer. 

Ser'mon-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sermonwbiv 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sermonizing  (-I'zing).]  i.  To 
compose  or  write  a  sermon  or  sermons ;  to  preach 

2.  To  inculcate  rigid  rules.     [JR.]  Chest-  /;•''. 

Ser'mon-lze,  v.  t.    To  preach  or  discourse  to ;  to ;  ti  -c^ 
or  influence  by  means  of  a  sermon  or  of  sermons.     ''J!  • 
Which  of  us  shall  sing  or  sermonize  the  other  fast  asler  -t  : 

Ser'mon-i'zer  (-i'zer),  n.    One  who  sermonizes. 
Ser'0-lin  (sSr'6-lIn  or  ser'-),  n.     [Serum  -j-  L.  olcnra 
oil.]     (Physiol.  Chem.)  (a)  A  peculiar  fatty  Bubttsnce 
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found  in  the  blood,  probably  a  mixture  of  fats,  choles- 
terin,  etc.  (J)  A  body  found  in  fecal  matter  and  thought 
to  be  formed  in  the  intestines  from  the  cholesterin  of  the 
bile  ;  —  called  also  slercorin,  and  stercolin. 

Se-ron'  (se-roon' ;  277),  I  n.    [Sp.  seron  a  kind  of  ham- 

Se-roon'  (se-roon'),  (  per  or  pannier,  aug.  of  sera 
a  large  pannier  or  basket.]     Same  as  Ceroon. 

|I^='  This  word  as  expressing  a  quantity  or  weight  has 
nodefinite  signification.  McElrath. 

Se'rose'  (se'ros')',  a.     Serous.     \_Obs.']    Dr.  H.  More. 

Se-ros'1-ty  (se-ros'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  serosiie.  See  Se- 
EOCS.]     1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  serous. 

2.  (Physiol.)  A  thin  watery  animal  fluid,  as  synovial 
fluid  and  pericardial  fluid. 

Ser'0-tlne  (sSr'o-tln  or  -tin),  n.  [F.  seroiine,  fr.  L. 
serotinus  that  comes  or  happens  late.]  (Zool.)  The  Eu- 
ropean long-eared  bat  {Vesperugo  serotinus). 

Se-rot'l-nous  (se-r5t'T-niis),  a.  [L.  serotinus,  fr.  serus 
late.]  (Biol.)  Appearing  or  blossoming  later  in  the  sea- 
son than  is  customary  with  alUed  species. 

Se'rOUS  (se'riis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  sereux.  See  Sekum.] 
(Physiol.)  (a)  Thin;  watery;  like  serum;  as,  the  «e™«« 
fluids.  (6)  Of  or  pertaining  to  serum;  as,  the  serous 
glands,  membranes,  layers.     See  Serum. 

Serous  membrane.    (Anat.)  See  under  Membrane. 

Ser'ow  (sgr'o), 

Sur'row  (silr'ro), 

II  Sei'pens  (ser'pgnz),  n.  [L.  See  Serpent.]  (As- 
iron.)  A  constellation  represented  as  a  serpent  held  by 
Serpentarius. 

Ser'pent  (-pent),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  serpens,  -entis  (sc. 
heslia),  fr.  serpens,  p.  pr.  of  serpere  to  creep ;  akin  to 
Gr.  epTreiv,  Skr.  sarp,  and  perhaps  to  L.  repere,  E. 
reptile.  Cf.  Herpes.]  1.  (.Zoo/. )  Any  reptile  of  the  order 
Ophidia ;  a  snake,  especially  a  large  snake.  See  Illust. 
under  Ophidia. 

III^P"The  serpents  are  mostly  long  and  slender,  and 
move  partly  by  bending  the  body  into  undulations  or 
folds  and  pressing  them  against  objects,  and  partly  by 
using  the  free  edges  of  their  ventral  scales  to  cling  to 
rough  surfaces.  Many  species  glide  swiftly  over  the 
ground,  some  burrow  in  the  earth,  others  live  in  trees. 
A  few  are  entirely  aquatic,  and  swim  rapidly.  See 
Ophidia,  and  Fans. 

2.  Fig. :  A  subtle,  treacherous,  malicious  person. 

3.  A  species  of  firework  having  a  serpentine  motion  as 
it  passes  through  the  air  or  along  the  ground. 

4.  (Astron.)  The  constellation  Serpens. 

6.    (Mus.)  A  bass   wind  instrument,   of  a  loud  and 
coarse  tone,  formerly  much  used  in 
military  bands,   and  sometimes  in- 
troduced into  the  orchestra ;  —  so 
called  from  its  form. 

Pharaoh's  serpent  (C'hem.),  mercu- 
ric sulphocyanate,  a  combustible 
white  substance  which  in  burning  Serpent  (Mus.). 
gives  off  a  poisonous  vapor  and  leaves  a  peculiar  brovm 
voluminous  residue  which  is  expelled  in  a  serpentine 
form.  It  is  employed  as  a  scientific  toy.  —  Serpent  en- 
cumber (Bot.),  the  long,  slender,  serpeutme  fruit  of  the 
cucurbitaceous  plant  Trichosanihes  colubrina ;  also,  the 
plant  itself. — Serpent  eagle  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several 
species  of  raptorial  birds  of  the  genera  Circaetus  and 
Spilornis,  which  prey  on  serpents.  They  inhabit  Africa, 
Southern  Europe,  and  India.  The  European  serpent 
eagle  is  Circaetus  Gallicus.  —  Serpent  eater.  (Zool.)  (a) 
The  secretary  bird.  (6)  An  Asiatic  antelope ;  the  mark- 
hoor.  —  Serpent  fish  (Zool.),  a  fish  ( Cepola  rubescens)  with 
a  long,  thin,  compressed  body,  and  aband  of  red  running 
lengthwise.  —Serpent  star  (Zool.),  an  ophiuran  ;  a  brittle 
star.  —  Serpent's  tongue  (Paleon.),  the  fossil  tooth  of  a 
shark ;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  tongue  with 
its  root.  —  Serpent  withe  (Bot.),  a  West  Indian  climbing 
plant  (Aristolochia  odoratissima).  —  Tree  serpent  (Zool.), 
any  species  of  African  serpents  belonging  to  the  family 
Dendrophidx. 

Ser'pent,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Serpented  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Serpentino.]  To  wind  like  a  serpent ;  to  crook 
about;  to  meander.  [J?.]  "The  serpenling  of  the 
Thames."  Evelyn. 

Ser'pent,  «.  i^.    To  wind  ;  to  encircle,    [i?.]    Evelyn. 

II  Ser'pen-ta'rl-a  (ser'pgn-ta'rT-a),  n.  [L.  (sc.  herba), 
fr.  serpens  serpent.]  (Med.)  The  fibrous  aromatic  root 
of  the  Virginia  snakeroot  (Aristolochia  Serpentaria). 

II  Ser'pen-ta'rl-ns  (-ils),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  serpens  &et- 
pent.]  (Astron.)  A  constellation  on  the  equator,  lying 
between  Scorpio  and  Hercules  ;  —  called  also  Ophiuchus. 

Ser-pen'ti-form  (ser-pSn'tt-fSrm),  a.  [L.  serpens  a 
serpent  +  -form.']     Having  the  form  of  a  serpent. 

Ser'pen-tlg'e-nous  (ser'pgn-tTj'e-niis),  a.  [L.  serpens, 
-entis,  a  serpent  +  -genous:  cf.  L.  serpentigena.]  Bred 
of  a  serpent. 

Ser'pen-tlne  (ser'pSn-tIn),  a.  [L.  serpentinus :  cf.  F. 
serpentin.]  Resembling  a  serpent ;  having  the  shape  or 
qualities  of  a  serpent ;  subtle ;  winding  or  turning  one 
way  and  the  other,  like  a  moving  serpent ;  anfractuous ; 
meandering ;  sinuous ;  zigzag ;  as,  serpentine  braid. 
Thy  shape 
Like  his,  and  color  serjientine.  Milton. 

Ser'pen-tlne,  n.  [Cf.  (for  sense  1)  F.  serpentine, 
(for  sense  2)  serpenlin.']  \.  (Min.)  A  mineral  or  rock 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia.  It 
is  usually  of  an  obscure  green  color,  often  with  a  spotted 
or  mottled  appearance  resembling  a  serpent's  skin. 
Precious,  or  noble,  serpentine  is  translucent  and  of  a  rich 
oil-green  color. 

jiy.  Serpentine  has  been  largely  produced  by  the 
alteration  of  other  minerals,  especially  of  chrysolite. 

2.  (Ordnance)  A  kind  of  ancient  cannon. 

Ser'pen-tlne,  v.  i.    To  serpentize.    [iJ.]     Lyttleton. 

Ser'pen-tlne-ly,  adv.     In  a  serpentine  manner. 

Ser'pen-tln'1-an  (ser'pSn-tln'T-an),  re.  (Eccl.)  See 
2d  Ophite. 

Ser'pen-tln-lze  (ser'pgn-tTn-iz),  v.  t.  (Min.)  To  con- 
vert (a  magnesian  silicate)  into  serpentine.  —  Ser'pen- 
tln'l-za'tlon  (-tTn'T-za'shiSn),  re. 


{Zool.)  A  serpula. 


Ser'pen-tl'nous  (ser'pSn-tT'nus),  a.  Relating  to,  or 
like,  serpentine  ;  as,  a  rock  serpentinous  in  character. 

Ser'pent-lze  (ser'pent-iz),  V.  i.  To  turn  or  bend  like 
a  serpent,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  opposite  ; 
to  meander ;  to  wind ;  to  serpentine.     [-R.] 

The  river  runs  before  the  door,  and  serpentizes  more  than  you 
can  conceive.  Walpole. 

Ser'pent-ry  (-rj?),  re.     1.  A  winding  like  a  serpent's. 
2.  A  place  inhabited  or  infested  by  serpents. 
Ser'pent-tongued^  (-ttSngd'),  a.     (Zool.)  Having  a 
forked  tongue,  like  a  serpent. 

Ser'pet  (ser'pgt),  re.     [L.  sirpus,  scirpus,  a  rush,  bul- 
rush.]    A  basket.     \_Obs.~\  Ainsworth. 
II  Ser-pette'  (ser-p5t'),  re.    [F.]    A  pruning  knife  with 
a  curved  blade.  Knight. 
Ser-plg'i-nOUS    (ser-pTj'T-nus),   a.      [Cf.   F.  serpigi- 
neux.~\     (Med.)  Creeping  ;  —  said  of  lesions  which  heal 
over  one  portion  while  continuing  to  advance  at  another. 
II  Ser-pl'gO  (ser-pi'go  ;  277),  re.     [LL.,  fr.  L.  serpere 
to  creep.]     (Med.)  A  dry,  scaly  eruption  on  the  skin; 
especially,  a  ringworm. 
Ser'po-let  (ser'po-lgt),  re.     [F.]     (Boi.)  Wild  thyme. 
II  Sei'pu-la  (ser'pii-la),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Sebpol.e  (-le),  E. 
Serpulas  (-laz).      [L.,   a   little 
snake.    See  Serpent.]     (Zool.) 
Any  one  of    numerous   species 
of  tubicolous  annelids  of  the  ge- 
nus Serpula  a,ni  allied  genera  of 
the  family  Serpulidse.    They  se- 
crete a  calcareous  tube,  which  is 
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Serpulas.    A  Serpula  and  Tubes.    Nat.  size.    B  Cephalic  Ap- 
pQuda^es  ot  -Hydroides  dianthus ;  o  Operculum. 

usually  irregularly  contorted,  but  is  sometimes  spirally 
coiled.  The  worm  has  a  wreath  of  plumelike  and  often 
bright-colored  gills  around  its  head,  and  usually  an  oper- 
culum to  close  the  aperture  of  its  tube  when  it  retracts. 

Ser-pu'U-an  (ser-pu'lT-an),  ' 

Ser-pu'U-dan  (-ll-donV 

Ser'pu-Ute  (ser'pu-llt),  re.  A  fossil  serpula  shell. 

Serr  (ser),  v.  t.  [F.  serrer.  See  Serry.]  To  crowd, 
press,  or  drive  together.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Ser-ra'nold  (sgr-ra'noid),  re.  [NL.  Serranus,  a  typ- 
ical genus  (fr.  L.  serra  a  saw)  -\-  -oid.']  (Zool.)  Any  fish 
of  the  family  Serranidse,  which  includes  the  striped 
bass,  the  black  sea  bass,  and  many  other  food  fishes.  — 
a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Serranidx. 

Ser'rate  (sgr'rSt),      )  a.   [L.  serratus,  fr.  serra  a  saw ; 

Ser'ra-ted  (-ra-tgd), )  perhaps  akin  to  secure  to  cut, 
E.  satw  a  cutting  instrument.  Cf.  Sierra.]  1.  Notched 
on  the  edge,  like  a  saw. 

2.  (Bot.)  Beset  with  teeth  pointing  forwards  or  up- 
wards ;  as,  serrate  leaves. 

Doubly  serrate,  having  small  serratures  upon 
the  large  ones,  as  the  leaves  of  the  elm. — 
Serrate-ciliate,  having  fine  hairs,  like  the  eye- 
lashes, on  the  serratures ;  —  said  of  a  leaf.  — 
Serrate-dentate,  having  the  serratures  toothed. 

Ser-ra'tlon  (-ra'shiin),  re.  1.  Condition  of 
being  serrate  ;  formation  in  the  shape  of  a  saw. 

2.  One  of  the  teeth  in  a  serrate  or  serrulate 
margin. 

Ser-ra'ti-ros'tral  (-tT-r5s'tral),  a.  [Serrate 
+  rostral.]  (Zool.)  Having  a  toothed  bill,  like 
that  of  a  toucan. 

Ser-ra'tor  (ser-ra't5r),  re.  [NL.]  (Zool.) 
The  ivory  gull  (Larus  eburneus). 

Ser'ra-ture  (sgr'ra^tiir  ;  135),  n.  [L.  serratura  a  saw- 
ing, fr.  serrare  to  saw.]  1.  A  notching,  like  that  between 
the  teeth  of  a  saw,  in  the  edge  of  anything.  Martyn. 

2.  One  of  the  teeth  in  a  serrated  edge  ;  a  serration. 

Ser'rl-ca'ted  (sgr'rT-ka'tgd),  a.  [See  Sericeous.] 
Covered  with  fine  silky  down. 

Ser'ri-corn  (-kSru),  a.  [L.  .^erra  saw  +  cornu  horn.] 
(Zool.)  Having  serrated  antennae. 

Ser'rl-COrn,  re.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  a 
numerous  tribe  of  beetles  (Serricornia). 
The  joints  of  the  antennse  are  prominent, 
thus  producing  a  serrate  appearance.  See 
Illust.  under  Antenna. 

Ser'rled   (sgr'rTd),  a.      [See    Serbt.] 
Crowded ;  compact ;    dense  ;    pressed    to- 
gether. 
Nor  seemed  it  to  relax  their  sernerf  files.  Milton.  Serricorn  (Zw- 

II  Ser-rll'e-ra  (sgr-rTfe-ra),  n.  pi.   [NL.,    f4«%XrSed' 
fr.  L.  serra  saw  -f-/e'"'"e  to  bear.]     (Zool.) 
A  division  of  Hymenoptera  comprising  the  sawflies. 

II  Ser'rl-ros'tres  (sSr'rT-ros'trez),  n.j^l.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
serra  a3,vi -\- rostrum  beak.]     (Zool.)  Same  as  Lamelli- 

ROSTRES. 

Ser'rous  (sgr'rus),  a.  [L.  serra  a  saw.]  Like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw ;  jagged.     [Obs,]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ser'ru-la  (sgr'ru-la),  ».  [L.,  a  little  saw.]  (Zool.) 
The  red-breasted  mergiinser. 

Ser'ru-late  (sSr'ru-lSt),  )  a.      [L.  semila  a  little  saw, 

Ser'ru-la'ted  (-lil'tgd),  )  dim.  of  «en-aasaw.]  Finely 
serrate  ;  liaving  very  minute  teetli. 

Ser'ru-la'tlon  (-la'shSn),  re.  1.  The  state  of  being 
notched  minutely,  like  a  fine  saw.  Wright. 

2.  One  of  tlio  teetli  in  a  serrulate  margin. 

Ser'ry  (sSr'rJ'),  v.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Serried  (-rtd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sbiirying.]  [F.  seiner,  LL.  serrare,  serare, 
from  L.  sera  a  bar,  bolt ;  akin  to  screrc  to  join  or  biud 


together.    See  Series.]    To  crowd;  to  press  together. 
[Now  perhaps  only  in  the  form  serried,  p.  p.  or  a.] 

II  Ser'tU-la'ri-a  (ser'tt!-la'ri-a),  re.  [NL.,  dim.  fr.  L. 
serta  a  garland.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  delicate  branching 
hydroids  having  small  sessile  hydrothecae  along  the  sides 
of  the  branches. 

Ser'tu-la'rl-an  (-an),  re.     (Zool.)  Any  species  of  Ser- 
tularia,  or  of  Sertularidse,  a  family  of 
hydroids  having  branched   chitinous 
stems  and  simple  sessile  hydrothecae. 
Also  used  adjectively. 

Se'rum  (se'riim),  n.  [L.,  akin  to 
Gr.  opds,  Skr.  scira  curd.]  (Physiol.) 
(a)  The  watery  portion  of  certain  ani- 
mal fluids,  as  blood,  milk,  etc.  (6) 
A  thin  watery  fluid,  containing  more 
or  less  albumin,  secreted  by  the  serous 
membranes  of  the  body,  such  as  the 
pericardium  and  peritoneum. 

Blood  serum,  the  pale  yellowish  fluid 
which  exudes  from  the  clot  formed  in 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood  ;  the  liq- 
uid portion  of  the  blood,  after  removal 
of  the  blood  corpuscles  and  the  fibrin. 
—  Muscle  serum,  the  thin  watery  fluid 
which  separates  from  the  muscles  after 
coagulation  of  the  muscle  plasma ;  the 
watery  portion  of  the  plasma.  See 
Muscle  plasma,  under  Plasma. —Se- 
rum albumin  (Physiol.  Cheni.),  an  al- 
buminous body,  closely  related  to  egg 
albumin,  present  in  nearly  all  serous 
fluids;  esp.,  the  albumin  of  blood 
serum.  —  Serum  globulin  (Physiol.  Chem.),  paiaglobulin.  — 
Serum  of  milk  (Physiol.  Chem.),  the  whey,  or  fluid  portion 
of  milk,  remaining  after  removal  of  the  casein  and  fat. 

Serv'a-ble  (serv'a-b'l),  a.  [See  Serve.]  1.  Capable 
of  being  served. 

2.  [L.  servabilis.]    Capable  oi  being  preserved.     [22.] 

Serv'age  (-aj ;  48)j  n.    [Cf.  F.  servage.]     Serfage ; 

Chaucer. 


Sertularian  (Ser- 
tidaria  pumilii), 
Nat.  size. 


(Zool.)  An 


Serval. 


slavery ;  servitude.     [Obs.'] 

Ser'val  (ser'val),  re.  [Cf.  F.  serval.] 
African  wild  cat  (Ee- 
lis  serval)  of  mod- 
erate size.  It  has 
rather  long  legs  and 
a  tail  of  moderate 
length.  Its  color  is 
tawny,  with  black 
spots  on  the  body 
and  rings  of  black 
on  the  tail. 

Ser'val-lne  (-in), 

a.      (Zool.)  Related 

to,  or  resembling,  the  serval. 

Serv'ant  (serv'ant),  re.  [OE.  servant,  servaunt,  F. 
servant,  a.  &  p.  pr.  of  servir  to  serve,  L.  servire.  See 
Serve,  and  cf.  Sergeant.]  1.  One  who  serves,  or  does 
services,  voluntarily  or  on  compulsion  ;  a  person  who  is 
employed  by  another  for  menial  ofiices,  or  for  other  la- 
bor, and  is  subject  to  his  command ;  a  person  who  labors 
or  exerts  himself  for  the  benefit  of  another,  his  master 
or  employer  ;  a  subordinate  helper.  "  A  yearly  hired 
servant."  Lev.  xxv.  53. 

Men  in  office  have  begun  to  tliink  themselves  mere  agents  and 
servants  of  the  appointing  power,  and  not  agents  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment or  the  country.  D.  Webster. 

<^ff^  In  a  legal  sense,  stewards,  factors,  bailiffs,  and 
other  agents,  are  servants  for  the  time  they  are  employed 
in  such  character,  as  they  act  in  subordination  to  others. 
So  any  person  may  be  legally  the  servant  of  another,  in 
whose  business,  and  under  whose  order,  direction,  and 
control,  he  is  acting  for  the  time  being.  Chitty. 

2.  One  in  a  state  of  subjection  or  bondage. 

Thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt.    Dewt.  v.  15. 

3.  A  professed  lover  or  suitor ;  a  gallant.     [Obs.] 

In  my  time  a  serraw\t  was  I  one.  Ctiaucer. 

Servant  of  servants,  one  debased  to  the  lowest  condition 
of  servitude.  —  Your  humble  servant,  or  Your  obedient  serv- 
ant, phrases  of  civility  often  used  iu  closing  a  letter. 

Our  betters  tell  us  they  are  our  humble  servants,  but  under- 
stand us  to  be  their  slaves.  Swift. 
Serv'ant,  v.  t.  To  subject.  [Obs.]  Skak. 
Serv'ant-ess,  n.  A  maidservant.  [Obs.]  Wyclif. 
Serv'ant-ry  (-r^),  n.  A  body  of  servants  ;  servants, 
collectively.     [P.] 

Serve  (serv),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Served  (servd) ;  p. 
pr.  &vb.  n.  Serving.]  [OE.  serven,  servien,  OF.  &  F. 
servir,  fr.  L.  servire ;  akin  to  servus  a  servant  or  slave, 
servare  to  protect,  preserve,  observe ;  cf.  Zend  har  to 
protect,  haurva  protecting.  Cf.  Conserve,  Desert 
merit.  Dessert,  Observe,  Serf,  Sergeant.]  1.  To  work 
for ;  to  labor  in  behalf  of ;  to  exert  one's  self  continu- 
ously or  statedly  for  the  benefit  of ;  to  do  service  for ;  to 
be  in  the  employment  of,  as  au  inferior,  domestic,  serf, 
slave,  hired  assistant,  official  helper,  etc.  ;  specifically, 
in  a  religious  sense,  to  obey  and  worship. 

God  is  my  witness,  whom  I  serve  with  my  spirit.    Rom.  i.  9. 

Jflcob  loved  Rachel ;  and  said,  1  will  serve  thee  seven  years 

for  Hachel  tliy  younger  daughter.  Oen.  xxix.  18. 

No  man  can  serve  two  masters.         Matt.  vi.  24. 

Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 

I  served  my  king,  he  woxild  not  in  mine  ago 

Have  left  me  naked  to  nunc  enemies.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  subordinate  to;  to  act  a  secondary  part  un- 
der ;  to  appear  as  the  inferior  of ;  to  minister  to. 

Hodics  briglit  and  greater  should  not  serve 

The  less  not  bright.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  suitor  to ;  to  profess  love  to.     [Obs.] 

To  sen^e  a  lady  in  liia  bcste  wise.  Chancer, 

4.  To  wait  upon ;  to  supply  the  wants  of ;  to  attend  ; 
specifically,  to  wait  upon  at  table  ;  to  attend  at  meals ; 
to  supply  with  food  ;  as,  to  sei've  customers  in  ft  shop. 

Others,  namperod  in  their  shameless  pride, 
Are  served  in  plate  and  in  their  chariots  ride.      Dri/dcn. 

5.  Hence,  to  bring  forward,  arrange,  deal,  or  distribute, 
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as  a  portion  of  anything,  especially  of  food  prepared  for 
eating ;  —  often  with  up  ;  formerly  with  in. 

Bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come 

In  to  dinner.  Shak. 

Some  part  he  roasts,  then  serves  it  up  so  dressed.    Drydeii. 

6.  To  perform  the  duties  belonging  to,  or  required  in 
or  for ;  hence,  to  be  of  use  to  ;  to  benefit ;  as,  a  curate 
may  serve  two  churches ;  to  serve  one's  country. 

7.  To  contribute  or  conduce  to ;  to  promote ;  to  be 
sufficient  for  ;  to  satisfy ;  as,  to  serve  one's  turn. 

Turn  it  into  some  advantage,  by  observing  where  it  can  serve 
another  end.  >/«'••  Taylor. 

8.  To  answer  or  be  (in  the  place  of  something)  to  ;  as, 
a  sofa  serves  one  for  a  seat  and  a  couch. 

9.  To  treat ;  to  behave  one's  self  to ;  to  requite ;  to 
act  toward  ;  as,  he  served  me  very  ill. 

10.  To  work ;  to  operate  ;  as,  to  serve  the  guns. 

11.  {Law)  (a)  To  bring  to  notice,  deliver,  or  execute, 
either  actually  or  constructively,  in  such  manner  as  the 
law  requires;  as,  to  serve  a  summons.  (J)  To  make 
legal  service  upon  (a  person  named  in  a  writ,  summons, 
etc.) ;  as,  to  serve  a  witness  with  a  subpoena. 

12.  To  pass  or  spend,  as  time,  esp.  time  of  punish- 
ment ;  as,  to  serve  a  term  in  prison. 

13.  To  copulate  with ;  to  cover ;  as,  a  horse  serves  a 
mare ;  —  said  of  the  male. 

14.  {Tennis)  To  lead  off  in  delivering  (the  ball). 

15.  {Naut.)  To  wind  spun  yarn,  or  the  like,  tightly 
around  (a  rope  or  cable,  etc.)  so  as  to  protect  it  from 
chafing  or  from  the  weather.     See  under  Sekviko.      

To  Berve  an  attachment  or  a  writ  of  attachment  (Law),  to 
levy  it  on  the  person  or  goods  by  seizure,  or  to  seize.  — 
To  serve  an  execntlon  {Law).,  to  levy  it  on  lands,  goods, 
or  person,  by  seizure  or  taking  possession.  —  To  serve  an 
office,  to  discharge  a  public  duty.  —  To  serve  a  process 
(Law),  in  general,  to  read  it,  so  as  to  give  due  notice  to 
the  party  concerned,  or  to  leave  an  attested  copy  with 
him  or  his  attorney,  or  at  his  usual  place  of  abode.  —  To 
serve  a  warrant,  to  read  it,  and  seize  the  person  against 
whom  it  is  issued.  —  To  serve  a  writ  (Law),  to  read  it  to 
the  defendant,  or  to  leave  an  attested  copy  at  his  usual 
place  of  abode.  —  To  serve  one  out,  to  retaUate  upon ;  to 
requite.  "I'U  serve  you  out  for  this."  C  Kingsley.  — 
To  serve  one  right,  to  treat,  or  cause  to  befall  one,  ac- 
cording to  his  deserts ;  —  used  commonly  of  ill  deserts ; 
as,  it  serves  the  scoundrel  right.  —  To  serve  one's  self  of, 
to  avail  one's  self  of ;  to  make  use  of.    [A  Gallicism] 

I  will  serve  myself  of  this  concession.  Chillingworih. 
—  To  serve  out,  to  distribute ;  as,  to  serve  out  rations.  — 
To  serve  the  time  or  the  hour,  to  regulate  one's  actions  by 
the  requirements  of  the  time  instead  of  by  one's  duty ; 
to  be  a  timeserver.    [OJs.] 

They  think  herein  we  serve  the  time,  because  thereby  we 
either  hold  or  seek  preferment.  Hooker, 

Syn.  —  To  obey ;  minister  to  ;  subserve ;  promote ; 
aid ;  help ;  assist ;  benefit ;  succor. 

Serve  (serv),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  a  servant  or  a  slave ;  to 
be  employed  in  labor  or  other  business  for  another ;  to 
be  in  subjection  or  bondage ;  to  render  menial  service. 

The  Lord  shall  give  thee  rest  .  .  .  from  the  hard  bondage 
wherein  thou  wast  made  to  serve.  Isa.  xiv.  li. 

2.  To  perform  domestic  offices ;  to  be  occupied  with 
household  affairs ;  to  prepare  and  dish  up  food,  etc. 

But  Martha  .  .  .  said,  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister 
hath  left  me  to  serve  alone  ?  Luke  x.  4Q. 

3.  To  be  in  service  ;  to  do  duty ;  to  discharge  the  re- 
quirements of  an  office  or  employment.  Specifically,  to 
act  in  the  public  service,  as  a  soldier,  seaman,  etc. 

Many  .  .  .  who  had  before  been  great  commanders,  but  now 
served  as  private  gentlemen  without  pay.  Knolles. 

4.  To  be  of  use  ;  to  answer  a  purpose  ;  to  suffice  ;  to 
Buit ;  to  be  convenient  or  favorable. 

This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your  fire.    Dryden. 

As  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply.        SkaJc 

B.  (Tennis)  To  lead  off  in  delivering  the  ball. 

Server  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  serves. 

2.  A  tray  for  dishes ;  a  salver.  Randolph. 

Ser'vl-an  (ser'vi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Servia, 
a  kingdom  of  Southern  Europe,  —n.  A  naHve  or  in- 
habitant of  Servia. 

Serv'Ice(serv'is),«.,orServ'Ice  tree'(tre').  [Prop- 
erly, the  tree  which  bears  serves,  OE.  serves,  pi.,  service 
berries,  AS.  syr/e  service  tree ;  akin  to  L.  sorbus.^  {Boi.) 
A  name  given  to  several  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  genus 
Pyrus,  as  Pyrus  domestica  and  P.  torminalis  of  Europe, 
the  various  species  of  mountain  ash  or  rowan  tree,  and 
the  American  shad  bush  (see  Shad  bush,  under  Shad). 
They  have  clusters  of  small,  edible,  applelike  berries. 

Service  berry  (Bot.),  the  fruit  of  any  kind  of  service 
tree.  In  British  America  the  name  is  especially  applied 
to  that  of  the  several  species  or  varieties  of  the  shad 
bush  (Amelanchier). 

Serv'lce,  re.  [OE.  servise,  OF.  servise,  service,  F. 
service,  from  L.  servitium.  See  Seeve.]  1.  The  act  of 
serving  ;  the  occupation  of  a  servant ;  the  performance 
of  labor  for  the  benefit  of  another,  or  at  another's  com- 
mand ;  attendance  of  an  inferior,  hired  helper,  slave,  etc., 
on  a  superior,  employer,  master,  or  the  like;  also,  spir- 
itual obedience  and  love.  "  O  God  .  .  .  whose  service  is 
perfect  freedom."  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

Madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you, 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service.    Shak. 

God  requires  no  man's  service  upon  hard  and  unreasonable 
terms.  Tillotson. 

2.  The  deed  of  one  who  serves ;  labor  performed  for 
another ;  duty  done  or  required ;  office. 

I  have  served  him  from  the  hour  of  my  nativity,  .  .  .  and 
Save  nothing  at  his  hands  for  my  service  but  blows.  Shak. 

This  poem  was  the  last  piece  of  service  I  did  for  my  master. 
King  Charles.  '  Dryden. 

To  go  on  the  forlorn  hope  is  a  service  of  peril;  who  will  un- 
aertake  it  if  it  be  not  also  a  service  of  honor  ?  Macaulay, 

3.  Office  of  devotion ;  official  religious  duty  performed ; 


religious  rites  appropriate  to  any  event  or  ceremonial ; 

as,  a  burial  service. 

The  outward  service  of  ancient  religion,  the  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  ceremonial  vestments  of  the  old  law.  Coleridge. 

4.  Hence,  a  musical  composition  for  use  in  churches. 

5.  Duty  performed  in,  or  appropriate  to,  any  office  or 
charge  ;  official  function ;  hence,  specifically,  military 
or  naval  duty  ;  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier. 

When  he  coraeth  to  experience  of  service  abroad  ...  he  mak- 
eth  a  worthy  soldier.  Spenser. 

6.  Useful  office ;  advantage  conferred ;  that  which 
promotes  interest  or  happiness ;  benefit ;  avail. 

The  stork's  plea,  when  taken  in  a  net,  was  the  service  she  did 
in  picking  up  venomous  creatures.  V Estrange. 

7.  Profession  of  respect ;  acknowledgment  of  duty 
owed.     "Pray,  do  my  service  to  his  majesty."        Shak. 

8.  The  act  and  manner  of  bringing  food  to  the  persons 
who  eat  it ;  order  of  dishes  at  table  ;  also,  a  set  or  num- 
ber of  vessels  ordinarily  used  at  table ;  as,  the  service 
was  tardy  and  awkward ;  a  service  of  plate  or  glass. 

There  was  no  extraordinary  service  seen  on  the  board. 

Hakewill. 

9.  (Law)  The  act  of  bringing  to  notice,  either  actually 
or  constructively,  in  such  manner  as  is  prescribed  by  law ; 
as,  the  service  of  a  subpoena  or  an  attachment. 

10.  (Naut.)  The  materials  used  for  serving  a  rope, 
etc.,  as  spun  yarn,  small  lines,  etc. 

11.  (Tennis)  The  act  of  serving  the  ball. 

12.  Act  of  serving  or  covering.     See  Sebve,  v.  t.,  13. 
Service  book,  a  prayer  book  or  missal.  —  Service  line 

(Tenins),  a  line  parallel  to  the  net,  and  at  a  distance  of  21 
feet  from  it.  —  Service  of  a  writ,  process,  etc.  (Law),  per- 
sonal delivery  or  communication  of  the  writ  or  process, 
etc. ,  to  the  party  to  be  affected  by  it,  so  as  to  subject  him 
to  its  operation ;  the  reading  of  it  to  the  person  to  whom 
notice  is  intended  to  be  given,  or  tlie  leaving  of  an  at- 
tested copy  with  the  person  or  his  attorney,  or  at  his 
usual  place  of  abode.  —  Service  of  an  attachment  (Law), 
the  seizing  of  the  person  or  goods  according  to  the  direc- 
tion. —  Service  of  an  execution  .(Law),  the  levying  of  it 
upon  the  goods,  estate,  or  person  of  the  defendant.  — 
Service  pipe,  a  pipe  connecting  mains  with  a  dwelling,  as 
in  gas  pipes,  and  the  like.  Tomlinson.  —  To  accept  service. 
(Law)  See  under  Accept. —  To  see  service  (Mil.),  to  do 
duty  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  or  in  actual  war. 

Serv'lce-a-ble  (serv'Is-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Doing  service ; 
promoting  happiness,  interest,  advantage,  or  any  good ; 
useful  to  any  end ;  adapted  to  any  good  end  or  use  ;  bene- 
ficial ;  advantageous.  "  Serviceable  to  religion  and  learn- 
ing."   Alterbury.     "  Serviceable  tools."    Macaulay. 

I  know  thee  well,  a  serviceable  villain.  Shak. 

2.  Prepared  for  rendering  service ;  capable  of,  or  fit 

for,  the  performance  of  duty  ;  hence,  active  ;  diligent. 

Courteous  he  was,  lowly,  and  servysdble.     Chaucer. 

Bright-harnessed  angels  sit  in  order  serviceable.    Milton. 

Seeing  her  so  sweet  and  serviceable.        Tennyson. 

—  Serv'lce-a-We-ness,  re.  —  Serv'lce-a-bly,  adv. 

Serv'lce-age  (-aj),  n.     Servitude.     [06j.]       Fairfax. 

Serv'1-ent  (-i-ent),  a.  [L.  serviens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  See 
Seeve.]     Subordinate.     lObs.  except  in  law.]         Dyer. 

Servient  tenement  or  estate  (Law),  that  on  which  the 
burden  of  a  servitude  or  an  easement  is  imposed.  Cf. 
Dominant  estate,  under  Dominant.  Gale  &  Whately. 

II  Ser'vlette'  (sSr'vySf),  n.     [F.]     A  table  napkin. 

Serv'lle  (serv'il ;  277),  a.  [L.  servilis,  fr.  servus  a 
servant  or  slave :  cf.  F.  servile.  See  Seeve.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  servant  or  slave  ;  befitting  a  servant  or  a 
slave ;  proceeding  from  dependence ;  hence,  meanly  sub- 
missive ;  slavish  ;  mean  ;  cringing ;  fawning ;  as,  servile 
flattery ;  servile  fear ;  servile  obedience. 

She  must  bend  the  servile  knee.  TJiomson. 

Fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath.  Shak. 

2.  Held  in  subjection ;  dependent ;  enslaved. 

Even  fortune  rules  no  more,  O  servile  land  !        Pope. 

3.  (Crram.)  (a)  Not  belonging  to  the  original  root; 
as,  a  servile  letter.  (6)  Not  itself  sounded,  but  serving 
to  lengthen  the  precedinf  vowel,  as  e  in  tune. 

Serv'lle,  re.     (Gram.)  An  element  which  forms  no 
part  of  the  original  root ;  —  opposed  to  radical. 
Serv'Ue-ly,  adv.    in  a  servile  manner ;  slavishly. 
Serv'lle-neSS,  n.     Quality  of  being  servile ;  servility. 
Ser-Vll'1-ty  (ser-vTl'I-ty),  n.     [Cf.  F.  servilite.2     The 
quality  or  state  of  being  servile  ;  servileness. 
To  be  a  queen  in  bondage  is  more  vile 
Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility.  Shak. 

Serv'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Seeve. 

Serving  board  (Naut.),  a  flat  piece  of  wood  used  in  serv- 
ing  ropes.  —  Serving   maid,  a  female 
servant ;  a  maidservant.  —  Serving  mal- 
let (Naut.),  a  wooden  instrument 
shaped  like  a  maUet,  used 
ropes.  —  Serving   man,  a 
male  servant,  or  attend- 
ant; a  manservant. — 
Serving  stuff  (Naut.),  small 
lines  for  serving  ropes. 

Serv'lle  (serv'it),  re. 
[It.  servita.'i  (R.  C.  Ch.) 
One  of  the  order  of  the 
Religious  Servants  of  the 
Holy  Virgin,  founded  in 
Florence  in  1233. 

Serv'1-tor  (serv'i-ter),  o._Serviu|^MaUct 

re.      [L.,    fr.    servire    to     '" "*'"  ° 

serve  :  cf.  F.   serviteur.^ 

1.  One  who  serves ;  a  servant ;  an  attendant ;  one 
who  acts  under  another ;  a  follower  or  adherent. 

Your  trusty  and  most  vahant  servitor.  Shak. 

2.  (Univ.  of  Oxford,  Eng.)  An  imdergraduate,  partly 
supported  by  the  college  funds,  whose  duty  it  formerly 
was  to  wait  at  table.  A  servitor  corresponded  to  a  ^zar 
in  Cambridge  and  Dublin  universities. 

Serv'l-tor-shlp,  re.  The  office,  rank,  or  condition  of  a 
servitor.  Boswell. 


h  The  same 
in  usein  the  process  of  Worming, 
Parceling,  and  Serving. 


Serv'i-tude  (serv'I-tud),  n.  [L.  servUudo:  cf.  F, 
servitude.']  1.  The  state  of  voluntary  or  compulsory 
subjection  to  a  master;  the  condition  of  being  bound 
to  service  ;  the  condition  of  a  slave ;  slavery ;  bondage ; 
hence,  a  state  of  slavish  dependence. 

You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter, 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude.  Shak. 

A  splendid  servitude ;  .  .  .  for  he  that  rises  up  early,  and  goes 
to  bed  late,  only  to  receive  addresses,  is  really  as  much  abridged 
in  his  freedom  as  he  that  watts  to  present  one.  South* 

2,  Servants,  collectively.     [06«.] 

After  him  a  cumbrous  train 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  and  numerous  servitude.       Milton. 

3.  (Law)  A  right  whereby  one  thing  is  subject  to 
another  thing  or  person  for  use  or  convenience,  contrary 
to  the  common  right. 

dj^^  The  object  of  a  servitude  is  either  to  suffer  some- 
thing to  be  done  by  another,  or  to  omit  to  do  something, 
with  respect  to  a  thing.  The  easements  of  the  English 
correspond  in  some  respects  with  the  servitudes  of  the 
Roman  law.  Both  terms  are  used  by  common  law  writ- 
ers, and  often  indiscriminately.  The  former,  however, 
rather  indicates  the- right  enjoyed,  and  the  latter  the  bur- 
den imposed.  Ayliffe.    Erskine.    E.  Washburn. 

Penal  servitude.  See  under  Penal.  —  Personal  servitude 
(Law),  that  which  arises  when  the  use  of  a  thing  is  granted 
as  a  real  right  to  a  particular  individual  other  than  the 
proprietor.  —  Predial  servitude  (Law),  that  which  one  es- 
tate owes  to  another  estate.  When  it  relates  to  lands, 
vineyards,  gardens,  or  the  like,  it  is  called  rural ;  when 
it  relates  to  houses  and  buildings,  it  is  called  urban. 

Serv'i-ture  (-tur),  n.  Servants,  collectively.  lObs.J 
-  Serv'i-tute  (-tiic),  re.  [L.  servitus.]  Servitude.  [_Obs.] 

Se'rye  (se'ry),  Ji.    A  series.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Ses'a-me  (s6s'a-me),  n.  [L.  sesamum,  sesama,  Gr. 
<rfi<7aixov,a-q(Tait.r):  ci.  ¥.  sesame.]  (Bot.)  Either  of  two 
annual  herbaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Sesamum  (S.  In- 
dicum,  and  S.  orientate),  from  the  seeds  of  which  an  oil 
is  expressed ;  also,  the  small  obovate,  flatfish  seeds  o£ 
these  plants,  sometimes  used  as  food.     See  Benne. 

Open  Sesame,  the  magical  command  which  opened  the 
door  of  the  robbers'  den  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  tale  ot 
"  The  Forty  Thieves  ;  "  hence,  a  magical  password.  — 
Sesame  grass.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Gama  geass. 

Ses'a-mold  (ses'a-moid),  a.  [Gr.  oTjcra^aioeiS^s  like 
sesame ;  crrj<Taij.ov  sesame  +  etfios  form :  cf .  F.  sesa- 
mo'ide.]    1.  Resembling  in  shape  the  seeds  of  sesame. 

2.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaming  to  the  sesamoid  bones  or 
cartilages ;  sesamoidal. 

Sesamoid  bones.  Sesamoid  cartilages  (Anat.),  small  bones 
or  cartilages  formed  in  tendons,  like  the  patella  and  pisi- 
form in  man. 

Ses'a-moid,  re.  (Anat.)  A  sesamoid  bone  or  cartilage. 

Ses'a-mold'al-(-moid'al),  a.    (Anat.)  Sesamoid. 

Ses'ban  (sSs'bSn),  re.  [F^,  fr.  Ar.  saisabdn,  seiseban, 
a  kind  of  tree,  fr.  Per.  sisaban  seed  of  cinquefoil.]  (Bot.) 
A  leguminous  shrub  (Sesbania  aculeata)  which  furnishes 
a  fiber  used  for  making  ropes. 

II!^°"The  name  is  applied  also  to  the  similar  plant, 
Sesoania  Mgyptiaca,  and  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

II  Ses'qul-  (sgs'kwT-).  [L.,  one  half  more,  one  and  a 
half.]  (Chem.)  A  combining  form  (also  used  adjectively) 
denoting  that  three  atoms  or  equivalents  of  the  substance 
to  the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed  are  combined  with  two 
of  some  other  element  or  radical ;  as,  sesquihrovaiie,  ses- 
gaicarbonate,  sesquichloiide,  sesquioxide. 

^^^  Sesquidupli-  is  sometimes,  but  rarely,  used  in  thfc 
same  maimer  to  denote  the  proportions  of  two  and  a  tui^L 
to  one,  or  rather  oiflve  to  two.  ^^^^ 

Ses'qui-al'ter  (sgs'kwT-Sl'ter),  a.    Sesquialteral. 

Ses'qul-al'ter,  )  n.   [NL.  sesquialtera.]  (Mus.) 

Ses'qui-al'ter-a  (-a),  )  A  stop  on  the  organ,  contain- 
ing several  ranks  of  pipes  which  reenforce  some  of  the 
high  harmonics  of  the  ground  tone,  and  make  the  sound 
more  brilliant. 

Ses'qul-al'ter-al  (-a\),  \  a.    [L.  sesguialier  once  and 

Ses'qui-al'ter-ate  (-at),  |  a  half  ;  sesqui-  +  alter 
other :  cf.  F.  sesquialtere.]  Once  and  a  half  times  as 
great  as  another ;  having  the  ratio  of  ove  and  a  half  to  one. 

Sesquialteral  ratio  (Math.),  the  ratio  of  one  and  a  half  to 
one  ;  thus,  9  and  6  are  in  a  sesquialteral  ratio. 

Ses'qui-al'ter-OUS  (-tis),  a.    Sesquialteral. 

Ses'qui-ba'sio  (-ba'sik),  a.  [Sesqui-  +  basic."] 
(Chem.)  Containing,  or  acting  as,  a  base  in  the  propor- 
tions of  a  sesqui  compound. 

Ses'qul-dU'pll-cate  (-du'pli-ktt),  a.  ISesqui-  -f-  du- 
plicate.] Twice  and  a  half  as  great  (as  another  thing) ; 
having  the  ratio  of  two  and  a  half  to  one. 

SesquidnpUcate  ratio  (Math.),  the  ratio  of  two  and  a  half 
to  one,  or  one  in  which  the  greater  term  contains  the 
lesser  twice  and  a  half,  as  that  of  50  to  20. 

Ses'qul-ox'lde  (-oks'id  or  -id),  n.  [Sesqui-  +  oxide.'] 
(Chem.)  An  oxide  containing  three  atoms  of  oxygen 
with  two  atoms  (or  radicals)  of  some  other  substance  ; 
thus,  alumina,  AljOg,  is  a  sesquioxide. 

Ses-quip'e-dal  (ses-kwTp'e-dal ;  277),        )  a.      [Ses- 

Ses'qui-pe-da'11-an  (sSs'kwi-pe-da'lI-an),  (  qui-  -f- 
pedal :  cf .  F.  sesquipedal,  L.  sesquipedalis.  ]  Measuring 
or  containing  a  foot  and  a  half ;  as,  a  sesquipedalian  pyg- 
my ;  —  sometimes  humorously  applied  to  long  words. 

Ses'qul-pe-dall-an-ism  (-12'm),         1  re.    Sesquipe- 

Ses-quip'e-dal-lSin  (-kwIp'e-dal-Tsm, )      daUty. 

Ses'qui-pe-dal'1-ty  (sSs'kwi-pe-dSl'I-t^),  re.  1.  The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  sesquipedal.  Sterne, 

2.  The  use  of  sesquipedalian  words ;  style  character- 
ized  by  the  use  of  long  words  ;  sesquipedalism. 

Ses-qulp'U-oate  (sSs-kwTp'lT-kat ;  277),  a.  ISesqui- 
-\- plicate.]  (Math.)  Subduplicate  of  the  triplicate ;  —  a 
term  applied  to  ratios ;  thus,  a  and  a'  are  in  the  sesquip- 
licate  ratio  of  6  and  6',  when  a  is  to  a'  as  the  square 
root  of  the  cube  of  b  is  to  the  square  root  of  the  cube  of 
6',  or  a  ;  0/  : :  V  63  :  y  j/s. 

The  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  in  the  sesguiplicate  ratio 
of  their  mean  distances.  SzrL  Newton. 


Ses'qnl-salt   (sSs'kwT-salt),   n.     [Sesgui- 


salt."} 


ale,  senate^  c&re.   &m,   arm,   ask,   final,   all ;    eve,    event,   6nd,   fern,    recent ;    Ice,    idea,   ill ,-    old,    Sbey,    drb,    add ; 
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(CAeJit.)  A  salt  derived  from  a  sesquioxide  base,  or  made 
up  on  the  proportions  of  a  sesqui  compound. 

Ses'qui-sui'phide  (ses'kwi-siil'f  id  or  -fid),  ra.  [Ses- 
qui -\- sulphide.~\  (Chem.)  A  sulphide,  analogous  to  a  ses- 
quioxide, containing  three  atoms  of  sulphur  to  two  of  the 
other  ingredient ;  — formerly  called  also  sesquisulphuret ; 
KB,  orpiment,  AS2S3,  is  arsenic  sesquisulphide. 

Ses'qui-ter'tial  (-ter'shal),  a.     Sesquitertian. 

Ses'q.ul-ter'tlail  (-ter'shan),     I  a.     ISesgui-  -f-  L.  'er- 

Ses'C[Ul-ter'tlan-al  (-shiin-al),  )  nanus  belonging  to 
the  third.  Cf.  Tektian.]  (3Iath.)  Having  the  ratio  of 
one  and  one  third  to  one  (as  4:3). 

Ses'Qtul-tone  (sgs'kwi-ton),  n.  \_Sesqui-  -\-  tone.'] 
(Mus.)  A  minor  third,  or  interval  of  three  semitones. 

Sess  (ses),  V.  t.  [Aphetic  form  of  assess.  See  Assess, 
Cess.]    To  lay  a  tax  upon  ;  to  assess.     [Oto.] 

Sess,  re.    A  tax ;  an  assessment.    See  Cess.     [OJx.] 

Ses'sa  (sSs'sa),  interj.     Hurry ;  run.     [06s.]     Shak. 

Ses'slle  (sSs'sTl),  a.  [L.  sessilis  low,  dwarf,  from  se- 
dere,  sessum,  to  sit :  cf.  F.  sessile.]  1.  Attached  with- 
out any  sensible  projecting  support. 

2.  {Bot.)  Resting  directly  upon 
the  main  stem  or  branch,  without 
a  petiole  or  footstalk ;  as,  a  sessile 
leaf  or  blossom. 

3.  (^ooL)  PermMiently attached; 
—  said  of  the  gonophores  of  certain 
hydroids  which  never  become  de- 
tached. 

Ses'slle-eyed'  (-id'),  a.   (Zodl.) 

Having  eyes  >vhich  are  not  elevated 
on  a  stalk  ;  —  opposed  to  stalk-eyed. 

Sessile-eyed  Crnstacea,  the  Arthrostraca. 

Ses'slon  (sSsh'iin),  n.  [L.  sessio,  fr.  sedere,  sessum, 
to  sit:  cf.  F.  session.  See  Sit.]  1.  The  act  of  sitting, 
or  the  state  of  being  seated.     ^Archaic] 

So  much  his  ascension  into  heaven  and  his  session  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  do  import.  Hooker. 

But  Vivien,  gathering  somewhat  of  his  mood,  .  .  . 
Leaped  from  her  session  on  his  lap,  and  stood.     Tennyson. 

2.  The  actual  sitting  of  a  court,  council,  legislature, 
etc.,  or  the  actual  assembly  of  the  members  of  such  a 
body,  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

It 's  fit  this  royal  session  do  proceed.  Shak. 

3.  Hence,  also,  the  time,  period,  or  term  during  which 
a  court,  council,  legislature,  etc.,  meets  daily  for  busi- 
ness ;  or,  the  space  of  time  between  the  first  meeting  and 
the  prorogation  or  adjournment ;  thus,  a  session  of  Par- 
liament is  opened  with  a  speech  from  the  throne,  and 
closed  by  prorogation.  The  session  of  a  judicial  court  is 
called  a  term. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  convocation  should  meet  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  Macaulay. 
|I^°*  Sessions,  in  some  of  the  States,  is  particularly  used 
as  a  title  for  a  court  of  justices,  held  for  granting  licenses 
to  innkeepers,  etc.,  and  for  laying  out  highways,  and  the 
like ;  it  is  also  the  title  of  several  courts  of  criminal  juris- 
diction in  England  and  the  United  States. 

Church  session,  the  lowest  court  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  composed  of  the  pastor  and  a  body  of  elders 
elected  by  the  members  of  a  particular  church,  and  hav- 
ing the  care  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  religious  inter- 
ests of  that  church,  as  the  admission  and  dismission  of 
members,  discipline,  etc.  —  Court  of  Session,  the  supreme 
civil  court  of  Scotland.  —  Quarter  sessions.  (Eng.  Law) 
See  under  Quaeteb.  —  Sessions  of  the  peace,  sittings  held 
by  justices  of  the  peace.    [Eng.] 

Ses'slon-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  session  or 
sessions. 

Sess'pOoV  (sSs'pool'),  n.  [Prov.  E.  suss  hogwash, 
toss  a  dirty  mess,  a  puddle  +  E.  pool  a  puddle  ;  cf .  Gael. 
tos  a  coarse  mess.]     Same  as  Cesspool. 

Ses'terce  (sSs'ters),  n.  [L.  sestertius  (sc.  nummus), 
fr.  sestertius  two  and  a  half ;  semis  half  -f  tertius  third  : 
cf.  F.  sesterce.]  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  Roman  coin  or  de- 
nomination of  money.  In  value  the  fourth  part  of  a  dena- 
rius, and  originally  containing  two  asses  and  a  half, 
after)f ard  four  asses,  —  equal  to  about  two  pence  ster- 
ling, or  four  cents. 

^W^  The  sestertium  was  equivalent  to  one  thousand 
sesterces,  equal  to  £8  17s.  Id.  sterling,  or  about  $43,  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Augustus.  After  his  reign  its  value  was 
about  £7  163.  3d.  sterling.  The  sesterce  was  originally 
coined  only  in  silver,  but  later  both  in  sQver  and  brass. 

Ses-tet'  (ses-tSf  or  sSs'tSt),  n.  [It.  sestetto,  it.  sesto 
fAxth,  h.  sextus,  ir.  sex  six.]  1.  {3Ius.)  A  piece  of  music 
composed  for  six  voices  or  six  instruments ;  a  sextet ;  — 
called  also  sestuor.     [Written  also  sestett,  sestette.] 

2.  {Poet.)  The  last  six  lines  of  a  sonnet. 

II  Ses-tet'tO  (sgs-tSt'tS),  re.     [It.]    (Mus.)  A  sestet. 

Ses'tlne  (sgs'ttn),  re.     See  Sextain. 

Ses'tU-or  (sSs't\i-or),  n.      [F.]     A  sestet. 

Set  (sSt),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Set;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Betting.]  [OE.  setten,  AS.  settan ;  akin  to  OS.  settian, 
OFries.  setta,  D.  setten,  OHG.  sezzer>,  G.  setzen,  Icel. 
ietja,  Sw.  sdtta,  Dan.  ssette,  Goth,  satjan  ;  causative  from 
the  root  of  E.  sit.      V154.      See  Sit,  and  cf.   Seize.] 

1.  To  cause  to  sit ;  to  make  to  assume  a  specified  po- 
sition or  attitude  ;  to  give  site  or  place  to ;  to  place ;  to 
put ;  to  fix ;  as,  to  set  a  house  on  a  stone  foundation ;  to 
set  a  book  on  a  shelf ;  to  set  a  dish  on  a;  table ;  to  set  a 
chest  or  trunk  on  its  bottom  or  on  end. 

I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud.  Oen.  ix.  13. 

2.  Hence,  to  attach  or  affix  (something)  to  something 
else,  or  in  or  upon  a  certain  place. 

Set  your  affection  on  things  above.         Col.  iii.  2. 
The  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain.  Gen.  iv.  15. 

3.  To  make  to  assume  a  specified  place,  condition,  or 
occupation ;  to  put  in  a  certain  condition  or  state  (de- 
scribed by  the  accompanying  words) ;  to  cause  to  be. 

The  Lord  thy  God  will  tet  thee  on  high.    Deut.  xxviii.  1. 

I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father,  and  the 

daughter  against  her  mother.  Matt.  x.  ;!5. 

Every  incident  sets  him  thinking.        Colendije. 


4.  To  fix  firmly ;  to  make  fast,  permanent,  or  stable ; 
to  render  motionless ;  to  give  an  unchanging  place,  form, 
or  condition  to.     Specifically :  — 

(a)  To  cause  to  stop  or  stick ;  to  obstruct ;  to  fasten  to 
a  spot ;  hence,  to  occasion  difficulty  to  ;  to  embarrass  ; 
as,  to  set  a  coach  in  the  mud. 

They  show  how  hard  they  are  set  in  this  particular.    Addison. 

(6)  To  fix  beforehand ;  to  determine ;  hence,  to  make 
unyielding  or  obstinate ;  to  render  stiff,  unpliant,  or 
rigid ;  as,  to  set  one's  countenance. 

His  eyes  were  set  by  reason  of  his  age.     1  Kings  xiv.  4. 

On  these  three  objects  his  heart  was  set.    Macaulay. 

Make  ray  heart  as  a  millstone,  set  my  face  as  a  flint.     Tennyson. 

(c)  To  fix  in  the  ground,  as  a  post  or  a  tree ;  to  plant ; 
as,  to  set  pear  trees  in  an  orchard. 

(d)  To  fix,  as  a  precious  stone,  in  a  border  of  metal ; 
to  place  in  a  setting ;  hence,  to  place  in  or  amid  something 
which  serves  as  a  setting  ;  as,  to  set  glass  in  a  sash. 

And  him  too  rich  a  jewel  to  be  set 

In  vulgar  metal  for  a  vulgar  use.  Dryden. 

(e)  To  render  stiff  or  solid ;  especially,  to  convert  into 
curd  ;  to  curdle  ;  as,  to  set  milk  i<St  cheese. 

5.  To  put  into  a  desired  position  or  condition ;  to  ad- 
just ;  to  regulate ;  to  adapt.    Specifically  :  — 

(a)  To  put  in  order  in  a  particular  manner ;  to  pre- 
pare ;  as,  to  set  (that  is,  to  hone)  a  razor  ;  to  set  a  saw. 
Tables  for  to  sette,  and  beddes  make.         Chaucer. 

(J)  To  extend  and  bring  into  position ;  to  spread ;  as, 
to  set  the  sails  of  a  ship. 

(c)  To  give  a  pitch  to,  as  a  tune ;  to  start  by  fixing  the 
keynote ;  as,  to  set  a  psalm.  Fielding. 

(d)  To  reduce  from  a  dislocated  or  fractured  state ;  to 
replace  ;  as,  to  set  a  broken  bone. 

(e)  To  make  to  agree  with  some  standard ;  as,  to  set  a 
watch  or  a  clock. 

(/)  (Masonry)  To  lower  into  place  and  fix  solidly,  as 
the  blocks  of  cut  stone  in  a  structure. 

6.  To  stake  at  play  ;  to  wager  ;  to  risk. 

I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Shak. 

7.  To  fit  with  music ;  to  adapt,  as  words  to  notes  j  to 
prepare  for  singing. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute.    Dt^den. 

8.  To  determine  ;  to  appoint ;  to  assign  ;  to  fix ;  as,  to 
set  a  time  for  a  meeting ;  to  set  a  price  on  a  horse. 

9.  To  adorn  with  something  infixed  or  affixed ;  to  stud ; 
to  variegate  with  objects  placed  here  and  there. 

High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set. 
Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet.  Dryden. 

Pastoral  dales  thin  set  with  modern  farms.     Wordsworth. 

10.  To  value ;  to  rate ;  —  with  a^ 

Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland, 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  naught.  Shak. 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee.  Shak. 

11.  To  point  out  the  seat  or  position  of,  as  birds,  or 
other  game  ;  —  said  of  hunting  dogs. 

12.  To  establish  as  a  rule  ;  to  furnish ;  to  prescribe  ; 
to  assign ;  as,  to  set  an  example ;  to  set  lessons  to  be 
learned. 

13.  To  suit ;  to  become  ;  as,  it  sets  him  ill.     [Scot.] 

14.  (Print.)  To  compose;  to  arrange  in  words,  lines, 
etc. ;  as,  to  set  type ;  to  set  a  page. 

To  set  abroach.  See  Abkoach.  [Obs.]  Shak. —I0  Bet 
against,  to  oppose ;  to  set  in  comparison  with,  or  to  op- 
pose to,  as  an  equivalent  in  exchange ;  as,  to  set  one  thing 
against  another.  —  To  set  agoing,  to  cause  to  move.  —  To 
set  apart,  to  separate  to  a  particular  use ;  to  separate 
from  the  rest ;  to  reserve.  —  To  set  a  saw,  to  bend  each 
tooth  a  little,  every  alternate  one  being  bent  to  one  side, 
and  the  intermediate  ones  to  the  other  side,  so  that  the 
opening  made  by  the  saw  may  be  a  little  wider  than  the 
thickness  of  the  back,  to  prevent  the  saw  from  sticking. 

—  To  set  aside,  (a)  To  leave  out  of  account ;  to  pass  by ; 
to  omit ;  to  neglect ;  to  reject ;  to  annul. 

Setting  aside  all  other  considerations,  I  will  endeavor  to  know 
the  truth,  and  yield  to  that.  Tillotson. 

(6)  To  set  apart ;  to  reserve  ;  as,  to  set  aside  part  of  one's 
income,  (e)  (Law)  See  under  Aside.  —  To  a#t  at  defiance, 
to  defy.  —To  set  at  ease,  to  quiet ;  to  tranquilize  ;  as,  to 
set  the  heart  at  ease.  —  To  set  at  naught,  to  undervalue ; 
to  contemn ;  to  despise.  "  Ye  have  set  at  naught  all  my 
counsel."  Prov.  i.  25.  —To  set  a  trap,  snare,  or  gin,  to 
put  it  in  a  proper  condition  or  position  to  catch  prey ; 
hence,  to  lay  a  piau  to  deceive  and  draw  another  into  one's 
power.  —  To  set  at  work,  or  To  set  to  work,  (a)  To  cause  to 
enter  on  work  or  action,  or  to  direct  how  to  enter  on  work. 
(b)  To  apply  one's  self ;  —  used  reflexively.  —  To  set  before. 

(a)  To  bring  out  to  view  before  ;  to  exhibit.  (6)  To  propose 
for  choice  to ;  to  offer  to.  —  To  set  by.  (a)  To  set  apart  or 
on  one  side  ;  to  reject,  (b)  To  attach  the  value  of  (any- 
thing)to.    "I.se<notastraw6i/thydreamings. "   Chaucer. 

—  To  set  by  the  compass,  to  observe  and  note  the  bearing 
or  situation  of  by  the  compass.  — To  set  case,  to  suppose ; 
to  assume.   Ci.  Put  case,  under  Pvt,  v.  t.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

—  To  set  down,    {a)  To  enter  in  writing ;  to  register. 
Some  rules  were  to  be  set  down  for  the  government  of  the 

army.  Clarendon. 

(b)  To  fix  ;  to  establish ;  to  ordain. 

This  law  we  may  name  eternal,  being  that  order  which  God 
.  .  .  hath  set  down  with  himself,  for  himself  to  do  all  things  by. 

Hooker. 

(c)  To  humiliate.  —  To  set  eyes  on,  to  see ;  to  behold ;  to 
fasten  the  eyes  on.  —  To  set  fire  to,  or  To  set  on  fire,  to 
communicate  fire  to;  fig.,  to  infiame  ;  to  cnkindlo  tlie 
passions  of;  to  irritate. —To  set  flying  (Knut.),  to  liook 
to  halyards,  sheets,  etc.,  instead  of  extending  with  rings 
or  the  like  on  a  stay  ;  —  said  of  a  sail.  —To  set  forth,  (a) 
To  manifest ;  to  offer  or  present  to  view ;  to  oxliibit ;  to 
display,  (i)  To  publish ;  to  promulg.ite  ;  to  make  aiipoar. 
Waller,    (e)  To  send  out ;  to  prepare  and  send.    [Obs.] 

The  Venetian  admiral  had  a  fleet  of  sixty  galleys,  sri  fnrth 
by  the  Venetians.  Knolles. 

—  To  set  forward,  (a)  To  cause  to  advance,  (ft)  To  pro- 
jnote.  — To  set  free,  to  release  from  confinement,  impris- 
onment, or  bondage  ;  to  liberate  ;  to  onumcipate.  —  To  set 
in,  to  put  in  the  way  ;  to  begin ;  to  give  a  start  to.    |  Ohs.\ 

If  you  please  to  atsist  and  set  me  in,  I  will  recollect  myself. 

Collier. 


—  To  set  in  order,  to  adjust  or  arrange ;  to  reduce  to 
method.  "The  rest  will  I  set  in  order vfhen  I  come." 
1  Cor.  xi.  34. —To  set  milk,  (a)  To  expose  it  in  open 
dishes  in  order  that  the  cream  may  rise  to  the  surface. 
(6)  To  cause  it  to  become  curdled  as  by  the  action  of  ren- 
net. See  4  (e).  —  To  set  much,  or  little,  by,  to  care  much, 
or  little,  for.  —  To  set  of,  to  value  ;  to  set  by.  [Obs.]  "  I 
set  not  an  haw  0/  his  proverbs."     Chaucer. ~ To  set  off. 

(a)  To  separate  from  a  whole ;  to  assign  to  a  particular 
purpose ;  to  portion  off ;  as,  to  set  off  a  portion  of  an  es- 
tate,  (b)  To  adorn ;  to  decorate ;  to  embellish. 

They  .  .  .  se(o^  the  worst  faces  with  the  best  airs.  Addison, 
(e)  To  give  a  fiattering  description  of.  —  To  set  off  against, 
to  place  against  as  an  equivalent ;  as,  to  set  off  one  man's 
services  against  another's.  —  To  set  on  or  upon,  (a)  To 
incite  ;  to  instigate.  "  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife 
totliis."  Shak.  (b)  To  employ,  as  in  a  task.  "  Set  on 
thy  wife  to  observe."  Shak.  (c)  To  fix  upon  ;  to  attach 
strongly  to  ;  as,  to  set  one's  heart  or  affections  on  some 
object.  See  definition  2,  above.  —  To  set  one's  cap  for. 
See  under  Cap,  n.  — To  set  one's  self  against,  to  place  one's 
self  in  a  state  of  enmity  or  opposition  to.  —  To  set  one's 
teeth,  to  press  them  together  tightly.  —  To  set  on  foot,  to 
set  going ;  to  put  in  motion  ;  to  start.  —  To  set  out.  (o)  To 
assign  ;  to  allot ;  to  mark  off  ;  to  limit ;  as ,  /o  set  out  the 
share  of  each  proprietor  or  heir  of  an  estate ;  to  set  out 
the  widow's  thirds.  (6)  To  publish,  as  a  proclamation. 
\Obs.]    (c)  To  adorn;  to  embellish. 

An  ugly  woman,  in  a  rich  habit  set  out  with  jewels,  nothing 
can  become.  Dryden* 

(d)  To  raise,  equip,  and  send  forth ;  to  furnish.    [R.] 
The  Venetians  'pretend  they  could  set  out,  in  case  of  great 

necessity,  thirty  men-of-war.  Addisoru 

(e)  Tashow ;  to  display ;  to  recommend  ;  to  set  off. 

I  could  set  out  that  best  side  of  Luther.       Atterbury. 

(f)  To  show ;  to  prove.  [R.]  "  Those  very  reasons  set  out 
how  heinous  his  sin  was."  Atterbury.  (g)  (Law)  To  re- 
cite ;  to  state  at  large.  —  To  set  over,  (a)  To  appoint  or 
constitute  as  supervisor,  inspector,  ruler,  or  commander. 

(b)  To  assign  ;  to  transfer ;  to  convey.  —  To  aet  right,  to 
correct;  to  put  in  order. —To  set  sail.  (Naut.)  See  un- 
der Sail,  n.  —  To  set  store  by,  to  consider  valuable.  ^ — To 
set  the  fashion,  to  determine  what  shall  be  the  fashion ; 
to  establish  the  mode.  —  To  aet  the  teeth  on  edge,  to  affect 
the  teeth  with  a  disagreeable  sensation,  as  when  acids  are 
brought  in  contact  with  them.  —  To  set  the  watch  (Naut.), 
to  place  the  starboard  or  port  watch  on  duty.  —  To  set  to, 
to  attach  to  ;  to  affix  to.  He  .  .  .  hath  set  to  his  seal  that 
God  is  true."  John  iii.  33.  —  To  set  up.  (a)  To  erect ;  to 
raise ;  to  elevate  ;  as,  to  set  up  a  buildmg,  or  a  machine  ; 
to  set  up  a  post,  a  wall,  a  pillar.  (J)  Hence,  to  exalt ;  to 
put  in  power.  I  will  .  .  .  set  up  the  throne  of  David 
over  Israel."  2  Sam.  iii.  10.  (e)  To  begin,  as  a  new  insti- 
tution ;  to  institute  ;  to  establish ;  to  found  ;  as,  to  set  up 
a  manufactory ;  to  set  up  a  school,  (d)  To  enable  to  com- 
mence a  new  business  ;  as,  to  set  up  a  son  in  trade,  (e)  To 
place  in  view ;  as,  to  set  tip  a  mark,  (f)  To  raise ;  to  utter 
loudly ;  as,  to  set  up  the  voice. 

I  '11  set  itp  such  a  note  as  she  shall  hear.         Dryden. 

(g)  To  advance  ;  to  propose  as  truth  or  for  reception  ;  as, 
to  set  up  a  new  opinion  or  doctrine.  T.  Burnet,  (h)  To 
raise  from  depression,  or  to  a  sufficient  fortune  ;  as,  this 
good  fortune  quite  set  him  up.  (i)  To  intoxicate.  [Slang] 
(J)  (Print.)  To  put  in  type  ;  as,  to  set  up  copy  ;  to  arrange 
in  words,  lines,  etc.,  ready  for  printing ;  as,  to  set  up  type. 

—  To  set  up  the  rigging  (Naut.),  to  make  it  taut  by  means 
of  tackles.    R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Syn.  —  See  Put. 

Set  (sSt),  V.  i.     1.  To  pass  below  the  horizon  ;  to  go 

down  ;  to  decline ;  to  sink  out  of  sight ;  to  come  to  an  end. 

Ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west.  Shak. 

Thus  this  century  sets  with  little  mirth,  and  the  next  is  likely 
to  arise  with  more  mourning.  Puller. 

2.  To  fit  music  to  words.     [06s.]  Shak. 

3.  To  place  plants  or  shoots  in  the  ground  ;  to  plant. 
"  To  sow  dry,  and  set  wet."  Old  Proverb. 

4.  To  be  fixed  for  growth ;  to  strike  root ;  to  begin  to 
germinate  or  form ;  as,  cuttings  set  well ;  the  fruit  has  set 
well  (i.  e.,  not  blasted  in  the  blossom). 

5.  To  become  fixed  or  rigid ;  to  be  fastened. 

A  gathering  and  serring  of  the  spirits  togetlier  to  resist,  mak- 
eth  the  teeth  to  set  hard  one  against  another.  Bacon. 

6.  To  congeal ;  to  concrete  ;  to  solidify. 

That  fluid  substance  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to  set.     Boyle. 

7.  To  have  a  certain  direction  in  motion  ;  to  fiow  ;  to 
move  on ;  to  tend  ;  as,  the  current  sets  to  the  north ;  the 
tide  sets  to  the  windward. 

8.  To  begin  to  move  ;  to  go  out  or  forth  ;  to  start;  — 
now  followed  by  out. 

The  king  is  set  from  London.  Shak. 

9.  To  indicate  the  position  of  game ;  —  said  of  a  dog ; 
as,  the  dog  sets  well ;  also,  to  hunt  game  by  the  aid  of  a 
setter. 

10.  To  apply  one's  self ;  to  midertake  earnestly ;  — 
now  followed  by  out. 

If  he  sets  industriously  and  sincerely  to  perform  the  com- 
mands of  Christ,  he  can  have  no  ground  of  doubting  but  it  shall 
prove  successful  to  him.  Hammond. 

11.  To  fit  or  suit  one ;  to  sit ;  as,  the  coat  sets  well. 
[Colloquially  used,  but  improperly,  for  sit.] 

51^°"  The  use  of  the  verb  set  for  sit  in  such  expressions 
as,  the  hen  iasetting  on  thirteen  egcs;  a  setting  hen,  etc., 
although  colloquially  common,  ana  sometimes  tolerated 
in  serious  writing,  is  not  to  be  approved. 

To  set  about,  to  commence  ;  to  begin.  —  To  set  forward, 
to  move  or  march ;  to  begin  to  march ;  to  advance.  —  To 
set  forth,  to  begin  a  journey.  —  To  set  in.  (a)  To  begin  ; 
to  enter  upon  a  particular  state :  as,  winter  set  in  early. 
ill)  To  settle  one's  self:  to  become  established.  "When 
the  we.ather  wasiei  ra  to  be  very  bad."  Addison.  (0)  To 
tlow  toward  the  shore ;  —  said  of  the  tide.  —  To  set  off. 

(a)  To  enter  upon  a  journey;  to  start,  (b)  (Tijpog.)  To 
deface  or  soil  the  next  sheet ;  —  said  of  the  ink  oii  a  freshly 
printed  slieet,  when  anotlier  sheet  comes  in  contact  with 
it  before  it  lias  had  time  to  dry.  — To  set  on  or  upon,  (a) 
To  begin,  as  a  journey  or  enterprise  ;  to  set  about. 

lie  that  would  seriously  set  ii/ion  the  seorcli  of  truth.    Locke. 

(b)  To  assault ;  to  make  an  attack.  Bacon. 

Cnssio  hfttli  hero  been  set  on  in  the  dark.  Shak, 

—  To  set  out,  to  begin  a  journey  or  course  ;  as,  to  set  out 
for  Loudon,  or  from  London ;  lo  set  out  in  business ;  to 
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set  out  in  life  or  the  world.  —  To  set  to,  to  apply  one's 
self  to.  —  To  set  up.  (a)  To  begin  business  or  a  scheme 
of  life ;  as,  to  set  up  in  trade ;  to  set  up  for  one's  self. 
(6)  To  profess  openly  ;  to  make  pretensions. 

Those  men  who  set  up  for  morality  without  regard  to  religion, 
are  generally  but  virtuous  in  part.  Hwif't. 

Set  (sSt),  a.  1.  Fixed  in  position ;  immovable  ;  rigid ; 
as,  a  set  line ;  a  set  countenance. 

2.  Firm  ;  unchanging  ;  obstinate ;  as,  set  opinions  or 
prejudices. 

3.  Regular ;  imlform ;  formal ;  as,  a  set  discourse  ;  a 
set  battle.     "  The  set  phrase  of  peace."  Shak. 

4.  Established  ;  prescribed  ;  as,  set  forms  of  prayer. 
6.  Adjusted  ;  arranged ;  formed  ;  adapted. 

Set  hammer,  (a)  A  hammer  the  head  of  which  is  not 
tightly  fastened  upon  the  handle,  but  may  be  reversed. 
Knight,  (b)  A  hammer  with  a  concave  face  which  forms 
a  die  for  shaping  anything,  as  the  end  of  a  bolt,  rivet, 
etc.  —  Set  line,  a  line  to  which  a  number  of  baited  hoolss 
are  attaclied,  and  which,  supported  by  floats  and  prop- 
erly secured,  may  be  left  unguarded  during  the  absence 
of  the  fisherman.  —  Set  nut,  a  jam  nut  or  lock  nut.  See 
under  NcT.  —  Set  screw  (ilach.),  a  screw,  sometimes 
cupped  or  pointed  at  one  end,  and  screwed  through  one 
part,  as  of  a  machine,  tiglitly  upon  another  part,  to  pre- 
vent the  one  from  slipping  upon  the  other.  —  Set  speech, 
a  speech  carefully  prepared  before  it  is  delivered  in 
public ;  a  formal  or  methodical  speech. 

Set,  n.     1.  The  act  of  setting,  as  of  the  sun  or  other 

heavenly  body ;  descent ;  hence,  the  close ;  termination. 

"  Looking  at  the  set  of  day."  Tennyson. 

The  weary  Bun  hath  made  a  golden  set.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  set,  placed,  or  fixed.  Specifically  :  — 
(a)  A  young  plant  for  growth  ;  as,  a  set  of  white  thorn, 
(i)  That  which  is  staked  ;  a  wager ;  a  venture  ;  a  stake  ; 

hence,  a  game  at  venture.     [Ofc.  or  JR.'] 

We  will  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard.    Shak. 
That  was  hut  civil  war,  an  equal  set.  Dryden. 

(c)  (Mech.)  Permanent  change  of  figure  in  conse- 
quence of  excessive  strain,  as  from  compression,  tension, 
bending,  twisting,  etc. ;  as,  the  set  of  a  spring. 

(d)  {Mech. )  A  kind  of  punch  used  for  bending,  indent- 
ing, or  giving  shape  to,  metal ;  as,  a  saw  set. 

(e)  (Pile  ^Driving)  A  piece  placed  temporarily  upon 
the  head  of  a  pile  when  the  latter  cannot  be  reached  by 
the  weight,  or  hammer,  ejfcept  by  means  of  such  an  in- 
tervening piece.     [Often  incorrectly  written  sett."] 

(/)  {Carp.)  A  short  steel  spike  used  for  driving  the 
head  of  a  nail  below  the  surface. 

3.  [Perhaps  due  to  confusion  with  sect,  sept.]  A  num- 
ber of  tilings  of  the  same  kind,  ordinarily  used  or  classed 
together ;  a  collection  of  articles  which  naturally  com- 
plement each  other,  and  usually  go  together ;  an  assort- 
ment ;  a  suit ;  as,  a  set  of  chairs,  of  china,  of  surgical 
or  mathematical  instruments,  of  books,  etc.  [In  this 
sense,  sometimes  incorrectly  written  sett.] 

4.  A  number  of  persons  associated  by  custom,  office, 
common  opinion,  quality,  or  the  like ;  a  division ;  a 
group  ;  a  clique.     "  Others  of  our  set."  Tennyson. 

This  falls  into  different  divisions,  or  sets,  of  nations  connected 
under  particular  religions.  R.  P.  Ward. 

5.  Direction  or  course ;  as,  the  set  of  the  wind,  or  of  a 
current. 

6.  In  dancing,  the  number  of  persons  necessary  to  ex- 
ecute a  quadrille ;  also,  the  series  of  figures  or  move- 
ments executed. 

7.  The  deflection  of  a  tooth,  or  of  the  teeth,  of  a  saw, 
which  causes  the  saw  to  cut  a  kerf,  or  make  an  opening, 
wider  than  the  blade. 

8.  (a)  A  young  oyster  when  first  attached.  (6)  Col- 
lectively, the  crop  of  young  oysters  in  any  locality. 

9.  (Tennis)  A  series  of  as  many  games  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  enable  one  side  to  win  six.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth  game  the  score  is  a  tie,  the  set  is  usually  called  a 
deuce  set,  and  decided  by  an  application  of  the  rules  for 
playing  off  deuce  in  a  game.    See  Deuce. 

10.  (Type  Founding)  That  dimension  of  the  body  of 
a  type  called  by  printers  the  width. 

Dead  set.  (a)  The  act  of  a  setter  dog  when  it  discovers 
the  game,  and  remains  intently  fixed  m  pointing  it  out. 
(b)  A  iixed  or  stationary  condition  arising  from  obstacle 
or  hindrance  ;  a  deadlock ;  as,  to  be  at  a  dead  set.  (c)  A 
concerted  scheme  to  defraud  by  gaming ;  a  determined 
onset.  —  To  make  a  dead  set,  to  make  a  determined  onset, 
literally  or  figuratively. 

Syn.  —  Collection ;  series ;  group.    See  Pair. 

II  Se'ta  (se'ti),  n.;  pi.  &etm  (-te).  [L.  seta,  saeta,  a 
bristle.]  1.  (Biol.)  Any  slender,  more  or  less  rigid, 
bristlelike  organ  or  part ;  as  the  hairs  of  a  caterpillar, 
the  slender  spines  of  a  crustacean,  the  hairUke  processes 
of  a  protozoan,  the  bristles  or  stiff  hairs  on  the  leaves 
o±  some  plants,  or  the  pedicel  of  the  capsule  of  a  moss. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  One  of  the  movable  chitinous  spines  or 
hooks  of  an  annelid.  They  usually  arise  in  clusters  from 
muscular  capsules,  and  are  used  in  locomotion  and  for 
defense.  They  are  very  diverse  in  form,  (b)  One  of  the 
spinelike  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill  of  certain  birds. 

Se-ta'ceOUB  (se-ta'shus),  a.  [L.  seta  a  bristle  :  cf. 
F.  setaci.]  1.  Set  with,  or  consisting  of,  bristles ; 
bristly ;  as,  a  stiff,  setaceous  tail. 

2.  Bristlelike  in  form  or  texture  ;  as,  a  setaceous  feath- 
er ;  a  setaceous  leaf. 

Set'back'  (sgt'b5k')>  n.     1.  (Arch.)  Offset,  n.,  4. 

2.  A  backset;  a  countercurrent ;  an  eddy.     [U.S.] 

3.  A  backset ;  a  check ;  a  repulse ;  a  reverse ;  a  re- 
lapse.    iColloq.  U.  S.] 

Set'bolt'  (-bolt'),  n.  (Shipbuilding)  1.  An  iron  pin, 
or  bolt,  for  fitting  planks  closely  together.  Craig. 

2.  A  bolt  used  for  forcing  another  bolt  out  of  its  hole. 

Set'dOWn'  (-doun'),  n.  The  humbling  of  a  person  by 
act  or  words,  especially  by  a  retort  or  a  reproof ;  the  re- 
tort or  the  reproof  which  has  such  effect. 

Set-ee'  (sSt-e'),  n.    (Naut.)  See  2d  Settee. 

Set'en  (sSf  en),  obs.  imp.  pi.  of  Sit.    Sat.      Chaucer, 


L.  parere  to 


Set'e-wale  (s5f  e-wal),  n.    See  Cetewale.    [OJi.] 

Set'-fair'  (-fSr'),  «.  In  plastering,  a  particularly 
good  troweled  surface.  Knight. 

Set'foil'  (-foil'),  n.    See  Septfoil, 

Seth'en  (sSth'en),  adv.  &  conj.    See  Smoz.    lObs.] 

Seth'ic  (sgth'ik),  a.     See  Sothic. 

Se-tU'er-OUS  (se-tlfer-iis),  a.  [L.  seta  a  bristle  -f 
-ferous.]     Producing,  or  having  one  or  more,  bristles. 

^Se'ti-form  (se'tT-f6rm),  a.  [Seta  -f  -form:  cf.  F. 
setij'orme.]    Having  the  form  or  structure  of  setae. 

Se'tl-ger  (se'ti-jer  or  sgt'I-jer),  n. 
[NL.  See  SETiGEitous.]  (2'ooZ. )  An  an- 
nelid having  setae  ;  a  chaetopod. 

Se-tlg'er-OUS  (se-tij'er-us),  a.  [Seta 
+  -gerous.]  Covered  with  bristles ;  hav- 
ing or  bearing  a  seta  or  setse ;  setifer- 
ous ;  as,  'setigerous  glands  ;  a  setigerous 
segment  of  an  annelid ;  specifically  (Boi.), 
tipped  with  a  bristle. 

Se'tlm  (se'tim),  n.     See  Shittim. 

Se-tlp'a-rons  (se-tTp'4-rus),  a.     [Seta 
produce.]  (Zool.)  Producing  setae  ;  —  said  of  the  organs 
from  which  the  setae  of  annelids  arise. 

Se'tl-reme  (se'tT-rem  or  sgt'i- ;  277),  n.  \_Seta  +  L. 
remus  an  oar.]  (Zool.)  A  swimming  leg  (of  an  insect) 
having  a  fringe  of  hairs  on  the  margin. 

Set'ness  (sSt'nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
set ;  formality  ;  obstinacy.  "The  starched  setness  of  a 
sententious  writer. "  £.  Masters. 

Set'-OfI'  (-Sf ;  115),  n.  [Set  +  off.]  1.  That  which 
is  set  off  against  another  thing  ;  an  offset. 

I  do  not  contemplate  such  a  heroine  as  a  set-oj^  to  the  many 
sins  imputed  to  me  as  committed  against  woman.      D.  Jerrold. 

2.  That  which  is  used  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
anything  ;  a  decoration  ;  an  ornament. 

3.  (Law)  A  counterclaim  ;  a  cross  debt  or  demand  ; 
a  distinct  claim  filed  or  set  up  by  the  defendant  against 
the  plaintiff's  demand. 

^W^  Set-off  differs  from  recoupment,  as  the  latter  gen- 
erally grows  out  of  the  same  matter  or  contract  with  the 
plaintiff's  claim,  while  the  former  grows  out  of  distinct 
matter,  and  does  not  of  itself  deny  the  justice  of  the 
plaintiff's  demand.  Offset  is  sometimes  improperly  used 
for  the  legal  term  set-off.    See  Recoupment. 

4.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Offset,  n.,  4. 

5.  (Print.)  See  Offset,  7. 

Syn.  —  Set-off,  Offset.  —  Offset  originally  denoted 
that  which  branches  off  or  projects,  as  a  shoot  from  a 
tree,  but  the  term  has  long  been  used  in  America  in  the 
sense  of  set-off.  This  use  is  beginning  to  obtain  in  Eng- 
land ;  though  Macaulay  uses  set-off,  and  so,  perhaps,  do  a 
majority  of  English  writers. 

Se'ton  (se't'n),  n.  [F.  seton  (cf.  It.  setone),  from  L. 
seta  a  tliick,  stiff  hair,  a  bristle.]  (3fed.  &Far.)  A  few 
silk  threads  or  horsehairs,  or  a  strip  of  linen  or  the  like, 
introduced  beneath  the  skin  by  a  knife  or  needle,  so  as 
to  form  an  issue  ;  also,  the  issue  so  formed. 

Se-tose'  (se-tos'),  1  a.   [L.  setosus,  saetosus,  from  seta, 

Se'tous  (se'tiis),  )  saeta,  bristle',  cf.  F.  seteux.] 
Thickly  set  witli  bristles  or  bristly  hairs 

Set'OUt'  (sgt'ouf),  n.  A  display,  as  of  plate,  equipage, 
etc.  ;  that  which  is  displayed.     [Colloq.]  Dickens. 

Set'-Stltched'  (-stlchf),  a.  Stitched  according  to  a 
formal  pattern.  "An  old  set-stitched  chair,  valanced, 
and  fringed  with  party-colored  worsted  bobs."      Sterne. 

Sett  (sgt)^  n.    See  Set,  n.,  2  (e)  and  3. 

Set-tee'  (sSt-te'),  n.  [From  Set  ;  cf.  Settle  a  seat.] 
A  long  seat  vrith  a  back,  — made  to  accommodate  several 
persons  at  once. 

Set-tee',  n.  [F.  scetie,  scitie.]  (Naut.)  A  vessel  with 
a  very  long,  sharp  prow,  carrying  two  or  three  masts 
with  lateen  sails,  —  used  in  the  Mediterranean.  [Writ- 
ten also  setee.] 

Set'ter  (sSt'ter),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sets ; 
—  used  mostly  in  composition  with  a  noun,  as  typesetter  / 
or  in  combination  with  an  adverb,  as  a  setter  on  (or 
inciter),  a  setter  up,  a  setter  forth. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  hunting  dog  of  a  special  breed  originally 
derived  from 


English  Setter. 

originally  they  indicated  it  by  sitting  or  crouching. 

d^^  Tliere  are  several  distinct  varieties  of  setters ;  as, 
the  Irish,  or  red,  setter ;  the  Gordon  setter,  which  is  usu- 
ally red  or  tan  varied  with  black ;  and  the  English  setter, 
which  is  variously  colored,  but  usually  white  and  tawny 
red,  with  or  without  black. 

3.  One  who  hunts  victims  for  sharpers.  Shak. 

4.  One  who  adapts  words  to  music  in  composition. 

5.  An  adornment ;  a  decoration;  —  with  off.     [Obs.] 

They  come  as  .  .  .  setters  off  of  thy  graces.      Whitlock. 

6.  (Pottery)  A  shallow  seggar  for  porcelain.  Ure. 
Set'ter,  v.t.    To  cut  the  dewlap  (of  a  cow  or  an  ox),  and 

to  insert  a  seton,  so  as  to  cause  an  issue.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Set'ter-WOrt'  (-wUrf),  n.  (Bot.)  The  bear's-foot 
(Helleborus  fcetidus) ;  —  so  called  because  the  root  was 
used  in  settering,  or  inserting  setons  into  the  dewlaps  of 
cattle.    Called  also  pegroots.  Dr.  Prior. 

Set'ting  (-ting),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  sets  ;  as,  the  setting  of  type,  or  of  gems  ;  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  ;  the  setting  (hardening)  of  moist  plaster 
of  Paris  ;  the  setting  (set)  of  a  current. 


2.  The  act  of  marking  the  position  of  game,  as  a  settel 
does ;  also,  hunting  with  a  setter.  Boyle. 

3.  Something  set  in,  or  inserted. 

Thou  shalt  set  in  it  settings  of  stones.    Ex.  xxviii.  17. 

4.  That  in  which  something,  as  a  gem,  is  set ;  as,  the 
gold  setting  of  a  jeweled  pin. 

Setting  coat  (Arch.),  the  finishing  or  last  coat  of  plaster- 
ing on  walls  or  ceihngs.  —  Setting  dog,  a  setter.  See  Set- 
tee, n.,  2.  —  Sotting  pole,  a  pole,  often  iron-pointed,  used 
for  pushing  boats  along  in  shallow  water.  —  Setting  mle, 
(Print.)  A  composing  rule. 

Set'tle  (sgt't'l),  n.  [OE.  setel,  setil,  a  seat,  AS.  setl  ; 
akin  to  OHG.  sezzal,  G.  sessel,  Goth,  sitls,  and  E.  sit. 
V154.  See  Sit.]  1.  A  seat  of  any  kind.  [Obs.] 
"  Upon  the  settle  of  his  majesty."  Hampole, 

2.  A  bench ;  especially,  a  bench  with  a  high  back. 

3.  A  place  made  lower  than  the  rest ;  a  wide  step  or 
platform  lower  than  some  other  part. 

And  from  the  bottom  upon  the  ground,  even  to  the  lower  settfe, 
shall  be  two  cubits,  and  the  breadth  one  cubit.      Ezek.  xliii.  14. 

Settle  bed,  a  bed  convertible  into  a  seat.    [Eng.] 

Set'tle,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Settled  (-t'ld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
■y6.  «.  Settling  (-tling).]  [OE.setlen,A&.setlan.  V164. 
See  Settle,  n.  In  senses  7,  8,  and  9  perhaps  confused 
with  OE.  sahtlen  to  reconcile,  AS.  snhtlian,  fr.  saht  rec- 
onciliation, sacan  to  contend,  dispute.  Cf.  Sake.]  1.  To 
place  in  a  fixed  or  permanent  condition  ;  to  make  firm, 
steady,  or  stable ;  to  establish  ;  to  fix ;  esp.,  to  establish 
in  life ;  to  fix  in  business,  in  a  home,  or  the  like. 

And  he  settled  his  countenance  stedfastly  upon  him,  until  h« 
was  ashamed.  2  Kings  viii.  11  (^Rev.  Kcr.). 

The  father  thouglit  the  time  drew  on 
Of  settling  in  the  world  his  only  son.  Dryd&u 

2.  To  establish  in  the  pastoral  office  ;  to  ordain  or  in- 
stall as  pastor  or  rector  of  a  church,  society,  or  parish ; 
as,  to  settle  a  minister.     [U.  S.] 

3.  To  cause  to  be  no  longer  in  a  disturbed  condition ; 
to  render  quiet ;  to  still ;  to  calm  ;  to  compose. 

God  settled  then  the  huge  whale-bearing  lake.    Chapman, 
Hoping  that  sleep  might  settle  his  brains.      Bunyan, 

4.  To  clear  of  dregs  and  impurities  by  causing  them 
to  sink  ;  to  render  pure  or  clear ;  —  said  of  a  liquid  ;  as, 
to  settle  coffee,  or  the  grounds  of  coffee. 

5.  To  restore  or  bring  to  a  smooth,  dry,  or  passable 
condition  ;  —  said  of  the  ground,  of  roads,  and  the  like ; 
as,  clear  weather  settles  the  roads. 

6.  To  cause  to  sink ;  to  lower ;  to  depress ;  hence, 
also,  to  render  close  or  compact ;  as,  to  settle  the  con- 
tents of  a  barrel  or  bag  by  shaking  it. 

7.  To  determine,  as  something  which  is  exposed  to 
doubt  or  question  ;  to  free  from  uncertainty  or  waver- 
ing ;  to  make  sure,  firm,  or  constant ;  to  establish ;  to 
compose  ;  to  quiet ;  as,  to  settle  the  mind  when  agitated ; 
to  settle  questions  of  law ;  to  settle  the  succession  to  a 
throne  ;  to  settle  an  allowance. 

It  will  settle  the  wavering,  and  confirm  the  doubtful.    Swift, 

8.  To  adjust,  as  something  in  discussion  ;  to  make  up ; 
to  compose ;  to  pacify ;  as,  to  settle  a  quarrel. 

9.  To  adjust,  as  accounts;  to  liquidate;  to  balance; 
as,  to  settle  an  account. 

10.  Hence,  to  pay  ;  as,  to  settle  a  bill.  [Collog.]  Abbott. 

11.  To  plant  with  inhabitants  ;  to  colonize ;  to  people ; 
as,  the  French  first  settled  Canada  ;  the  Puritans  settled 
New  England  ;  Plymouth  was  settled  in  1620. 

To  settle  on  or  upon,  to  confer  upon  by  permanent 
grant ;  to  assure  to.  "  I . .  .  have  settled  upon  him  a  good 
annuity."  Addison.  — To  settle  the  land  (Naut.),  to  cause 
it  to  sink,  or  appear  lower,  by  receding  from  it. 

Syn.—  To  fix  ;  establish  ;  regulate ;  arrange  ;  compose ; 
adjust ;  determine ;  decide. 

Set'tle,  V.  i.  1.  To  become  fixed  or  permanent ;  to 
become  stationary ;  to  establish  one's  self  or  itself ;  to 
assume  a  lasting  form,  condition,  direction,  or  the  like, 
in  place  of  a  temporary  or  changing  state. 

The  wind  came  about  and  settled  in  the  west.     Bacon, 

Chyle  .  .  .  runs  through  all  the  intermediate  colors  until  it 
settles  in  an  intense  red.  Arbuthnot, 

2.  To  fix  one's  residence ;  to  establish  a  dwelling  place 
or  home ;  as,  the  Saxons  who  settled  in  Britain. 

3.  To  enter  into  the  married  state,  or  the  state  of  a 
householder. 

As  people  marry  now  and  settle.  Prior, 

4.  To  be  established  in  an  employment  or  profession ; 
as,  to  settle  in  the  practice  of  law. 

5.  To  become  firm,  dry,  and  hard,  as  the  ground  after 
the  effects  of  rain  or  frost  have  disappeared ;  as,  the 
roads  settled  late  in  the  spring. 

6.  To  become  clear  after  being  turbid  or  obscure ;  to 
clarify  by  depositing  matter  held  in  suspension ;  as,  the 
weather  settled;  wine  settles  by  standing. 

A  goveinment,  on  such  occasions,  is  always  thick  before  it 
settles.  Addison. 

7.  To  sink  to  the  bottom ;  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  a« 
dregs  of  a  liquid,  or  the  sediment  of  a  reservoir. 

8.  To  sink  gradually  to  a  lower  level ;  to  subside,  a> 
the  foundation  of  a  house,  etc. 

9.  To  become  calm ;  to  cease  from  agitation. 

Till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle. 
Come  not  before  him.  Shak. 

10.  To  adjust  differences  or  accounts ;  to  come  to  an 
agreement ;  as,  he  has  settled  with  his  creditors. 

11.  To  make  a  jointure  for  a  wife. 

He  sighs  with  most  success  that  settles  well.       Oartk. 

Set'tled-ness  (set't'ld-ngs),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  settled  ;  confirmed  state.     [R.]  Bp.  Hall, 

Set'tle-ment  (-t'l-ment),  n.  1.  The  act  of  settling, 
or  the  state  of  being  settled.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  Establishment  in  life,  in  business,  condition,  etc. ; 
ordination  or  installation  as  pastor. 

Every  man  Uving  has  a  design  in  his  head  upon  wealth, 
power,  or  settlement  in  the  world.  V Estrange. 

(b)  The  act  of  peopling,  or  state  of  being  peopled ;  act 
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of  planting,  as  a  colony ;  colonization ;  occupation  by 
Battlers ;  as,  the  settlement  of  a  new  country. 

(c)  The  act  or  process  of  adjusting  or  determining ; 
composure  of  doubts  or  differences  ;  pacification  ;  liqui- 
dation of  accounts ;  arrangement ;  adjustment;  ecs, settle- 
ment of  a  controversy,  of  accounts,  etc. 

(d)  Bestowal,  or  giving  possession,  under  legal  sanc- 
tion ;  the  act  of  giving  or  conferring  anything  in  a  formal 
and  permanent  manner. 

My  flocks,  my  fields,  my  woods,  my  pastures  take. 
With  settlement  as  good  as  law  can  make.  Dryclen. 

(e)  {Law)  A  disposition  of  property  for  the  benefit 
of  some  person  or  persons,  usually  through  the  medium 
of  trustees,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a  wife,  children,  or 
other  relatives  ;  jointure  granted  to  a  wife,  or  the  act  of 
granting  it. 

2.  That  which  settles,  or  is  settled,  established,  or 
fixed.     Specifically  :  — 

{a)  Matter  that  subsides ;  settlings  ;  sediment ;  lees  ; 
dregs.     [Obs.J 

Fuller's  earth  left  a  thick  settlement.         Mortimer, 

(6)  A  colony  newly  established ;  a  place  or  region 
newly  settled ;  as,  settlements  in  the  West. 

(c)  That  which  is  bestowed  formally  and  permanently ; 
the  sum  secured  to  a  person ;  especially,  a  jointure  made 
to  a  woman  at  her  marriage  ;  also,  in  the  United  States, 
a  sum  of  money  or  other  property  formerly  granted  to  a 
pastor  in  addition  to  his  salary. 

3.  {Arch.)  {a)  The  gradual  sinking  of  a  building, 
whether  by  the  yielding  of  the  ground  under  the  f  oimda- 
tion,  or  by  the  compression  of  the  joints  or  the  material. 
(6)  pi.  Fractures  or  dislocations  caused  by  settlement. 

4.  {Law)  A  settled  place  of  abode ;  residence ;  a  right 
growing  out  of  residence ;  legal  residence  or  establish- 
ment of  a  person  in  a  particular  parish  or  town,  which 
entitles  him  to  maintenance  if  a  pauper,  and  subjects 
the  parish  or  town  to  his  support.   Blackstone.  Bouvier. 

Act  of  settlement  {Eng.  Hist.),  the  statute  of  12  and  13 
William  III.,  by  which  the  crown  was  limited  to  the  pres- 
ent reigning  house  (the  house  of  Hanover).       Blackstone. 

Set'tler  (sSt'tler),  n.  1.  One  who  settles,  becomes 
fixed,  established,  etc. 

2.  Especially,  one  who  establishes  himself  in  a  new 
region  or  a  colony ;  a  colonist ;  a  planter ;  as,  the  first 
settlers  of  New  England. 

3.  That  which  settles  or  finishes ;  hence,  a  blow,  etc., 
which  settles  or  decides  a  contest.     \_Colloq.~\ 

4.  A  vessel,  as  a  tub,  in  which  something,  as  pulver- 
ized ore  suspended  in  a  liquid,  is  allowed  to  settle. 

Set'tllng  (-tll'ng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 
which,  settles  ;  the  act  of  establishing  one's  self,  of  col- 
onizing, subsiding,  adjusting,  etc. 

2.  pi.  That  which  settles  at  the  bottom  of  a  liquid ; 
lees ;  dregs ;  sediment.  3Iilton. 

Settling  day,  a  day  for  settling  accounts,  as  in  the  stock 
market. 

Set'-tC  (sSt'too'),  n.  A  contest  in  boxing,  in  an  argu- 
ment, or  the  like.     IColloq.J  Halliwell. 

II  Set'U-la  (sgt'u-Ia),  n.  ;  pi.  Setitl.e  (-le).  [L.  setula, 
saetula,  dim.  of  seta,  saeta,  bristle.]  A  small,  short  hair 
or  bristle  ;  a  small  seta. 

Set'Ule  (-61),  n.    [See  Setula.]    A  setula. 

Set'U-l0S6'  (-u-los'),  a.  Having  small  bristles  or  setse. 

Set'wall' (-wal'),  ra.  [Cf.  Cetewale.]  (5o^)  A  plant 
formerly  valued  for  its  restorative  qualities  (Valeriana 
officinalis,  or  V.  Pyrenaica).  [06s.]  [Written  also 
setwal.l  Chaucer. 

Sev'en  (s5v"n),  a.  [OE.  seven,  seoven,  seo/en,  AS. 
seofon,  seofan,  seofen;  akin  to  D.  seven,  OS.,  Goth.,  & 
OHG.  sibun,  G.  sieben,  Icel.  sjau,  sj'o,  Sw.  sju,  Dan.  syv, 
Lith.  septyni,  Russ.  seme,  W.  saith,  Gael,  seachd,  Ir. 
seacht,  L.  sepiem,  Gr.  eirra,  Skr.  saptan.  V305.  Cf. 
Hebdomad,  Heptaoon,  September.]  One  more  than  six ; 
six  and  one  added ;  as,  seven  days  make  one  week. 

Seven  sciences.  See  the  Note  under  Scienoe,  ».,  4.  — 
Seven  stars  {Astron.),  the  Pleiades.  —  Seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  See  under  Wondebs.  —  Seven-year  a^ple  (Bat. ), 
a  rubiaceous  shrub  (Geniva  clusiifolia)  growing  in  the 
West  Indies ;  also,  its  edible  fruit.  —  Seven-year  vine 
(Bat.),  a  tropical  climbing  plant  (Ipomcea  tv.berosa)  re- 
lated to  the  morning-glory. 

Sev'en,  n.  1.  The  number  greater  by  one  than  six ; 
seven  units  or  objects. 

Of  every  beast,  and  bird,  and  insect  small, 

Came  sevens  and  pairs.  Milton. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  seven  units,  as  7,  or  vii. 

Sev'en-f old'  (-fold'),  a.  Repeated  seven  times ;  hav- 
ing seven  thicknesses  ;  increased  to  seven  times  the  size 
oramovmt.    "  Sevenfold  rage."  Milton. 

Sev'en-fold',  adv.     Seven  times  as  much  or  as  often. 

Whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall  be  taken  on  him 
tevenfold.  Oen.  iv.  15. 

Seven'nlght  (sSn'nit  or  -nit ;  277),  n.  A  week ;  any 
period  of  seven  consecutive  days  and  nights.  See  Sen- 
night. 

Sev'en-score'  (sSv"n-skor'),  n.  &  a.    Seven  times 
twenty,  that  is,  a  hundred  and  forty. 
The  old  Countess  of  Desmond . . .  lived  sevenscore  years.  Bacon. 

Sey'en-shOOt'er  (-slioot'er),  n.  A  firearm,  esp.  a  pis- 
tol, with  seven  barrels  or  chambers  for  cartridges,  or  one 
capable  of  firing  seven  shots  without  reloading.  [Collog.'] 
_Sev'en-teen'  (-ten'),  a.  [OE.  seventene,  AS.  seofon- 
tyne,  i.  e.,  seven-ten.  Cf.  Seventy.]  One  more  than  six- 
teen ;  ten  and  seven  added  ;  as,  seventeen  years. 

Sev'en-teen',  re.  1.  The  number  greater  by  one  than 
sixteen ;  the  sum  of  ten  and  seven  ;  seventeen  units  or 
objects. 

2.  A  symbol  denoting  seventeen  units,  as  17,  or  xvii. 

Sev'en-teenth'  (-tenth'),  a.  [From  Seventeen  :  cf. 
AS.  seofontedSa,  seofonteogeSa."]  1.  Next  in  order  after 
the  sixteenth ;  coming  after  sixteen  others. 

In  . .  .  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month  . . .  were  all  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  broken  up.  Oen.  vii.  11. 


2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  seventeen  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  is  divided. 

Sev'en-teenth'  (s§v''n-tenth'),  n.  1.  The  next  in  or- 
der after  the  sixteenth ;  one  coming  after  sixteen  others. 

2.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  seventeen ;  one  of 
seventeen  equal  parts  or  divisions  of  one  whole. 

3.  {3Ius.)  An  interval  of  two  octaves  and  a  third. 
Sev'entb  (s6v''nth),  a.    [From  Seven  :  cf.  AS.  seofo- 

Sa.']  1.  Next  in  order  after  the  sixth  ;  coming  after  six 
others. 

On  the  seventh  day,  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had  made  ; 
and  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  oil  his  work  which  he 
had  made,  (Jeji.  ii.  2. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  seven  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided ;  as,  the  seventh  part. 

Seventh  day,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week ;  Saturday. 
—  Seventh-day  Baptists.    See  under  Baptist. 

Sev'enth,  n.  1.  One  next  in  order  after  the  sixth ; 
one  coming  after  six  others. 

2.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  seven ;  one  of 
seven  equal  parts  into  which  anything  is  divided, 

3.  {Mus.)  (a)  An  inter- 
val embracing  seven  dia- 
tonic degrees  of  the  scale. 
(b)  A  chord  whicli  includes 
the  interval  of  a  seventh 
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Seventh,  3  (fi). 
whether  major,  minor,  or  diminished. 

Sev'en-thir'tles  (s5v"n-ther'tiz),  n.  pi.  A  name 
given  to  three  several  issues  of  United  States  Treasury 
notes,  made  during  the  Civil  War,  in  denominations  of 
$50  and  over,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  and 
three  tenths  (thirty  hundredths)  per  cent  annually. 
Within  a  few  years  they  were  all  redeemed  or  funded. 

Sev'enth-ly  (sSv''nth-ly),  adv.     In  the  seventh  place. 

Sev'en-tl-eth  (sSv''n-ti-Sth),  a.  [AS.  hund-seo/onti- 
goSa.']  X.  Next  in  order  after  the  sixty-ninth  ;  as,  a 
man  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  seventy  equal  parts. 

Sev'en-ti-eOl,  re.  1.  One  next  in  order  after  the 
sixty-ninth. 

2.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  seventy ;  one  of 
seventy  equal  parts  or  fractions. 

Sev'en-ty  {-tf),  a.  [AS.  hnnd-seofontig.  See  Seven, 
and  Ten,  and  cf.  Seventeen,  Sixty.]  Seven  times  ten  ; 
one  more  than  sixty-nine. 

Sev'en-ty,  n. ;  pi.  Seventies  (-tiz).  1.  The  sum  of 
seven  times  ten  ;  seventy  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  seventy  units,  as  70,  or  Ixx. 

The  Seventy,  the  translators  of  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  called  the  Septuagint.     See  Septuaoint. 

Sev'en-ty-four'  (-for'),  n.  {Naut.)  A  naval  vessel 
carrying  seventy-four  guns. 

Sev'an-up'  (-up'),  n.  The  game  of  cards  called  also 
all  fours,  and  old  sledge.     [U.  S.'] 

Sev'er  (sSv'er),  ■;;.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Seveked  (-erd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Severing.]  [OF.  sevrer,  severer,  to  sep- 
arate, F.  sevrer  to  wean,  fr.  L.  separare.  See  Separate, 
and  cif.  Several.]  1.  To  separate,  as  one  from  another ; 
to  cut  off  from  something ;  to  divide ;  to  part  in  any 
way,  especially  by  violence,  as  by  cutting,  rending,  etc. ; 
as,  to  sever  the  head  from  the  body. 

The  angels  shall  come  forth,  and  sever  the  wicked  from 
among  the  just.  Matt.  xiii.  49. 

2.  To  cut  or  break  open  or  apart ;  to  divide  into  parts ; 
to  cut  through ;  to  disjoin  ;  as,  to  sever  the  arm  or  leg. 

Our  state  can  not  be  severed  ;  we  are  one.         Milton. 

3.  To  keep  distinct  or  apart ;  to  except ;  to  exempt. 

I  will  sever  in  that  day  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  which  my  peo- 
ple dwell,  that  no  swarms  of  flies  shall  be  there.        Ex.  viii.  22. 

4.  {Law)  To  disunite ;  to  disconnect ;  to  terminate  ;  as, 
to  sever  an  estate  in  joint  tenancy.  Blackstone. 

Sev'er,  v.  i.  1.  To  suffer  disjunction ;  to  be  parted , 
or  rent  asunder ;  to  be  separated ;  to  part ;  to  separate. 

Shak. 
2.  To  make  a  separation  or  distinction ;  to  distinguish. 
The  Lord  shall  sever  between  the  cattle  of  Israel  and  the  cat- 
tle of  Egypt.  Ex.  ix.  4. 
They  claimed  the  right  of  severing  in  their  challenge, 

Mai 


Sev'er-a-ble  (-a,-b'l),  a. 


Macaulap. 
Capable  of  being  severed. 

Encyc.  Diet. 

Sev'er-al  (-al),  a.  [OF.,  fr.  LL.  separalis,  fr.  L.  separ 
separate,  different.  See  Sever,  Separate.]  1.  Separate; 
distinct;  particular;  single. 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain.  Dryden. 

Each  might  his  several  province  well  command. 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand.         Pope. 

2.  Diverse  ;  different ;  various.  Spenser. 
Habits  and  faculties,  several,  and  to  be  distinguished.  Bacon. 

Four  several  armies  to  the  field  are  led.  Dryden. 

3.  Consisting  of  a  number  more  than  two,  but  not 
very  many ;  divers ;  sundry ;  as,  several  persons  were 
present  when  the  event  took  place. 

Sev'er-al,  adv.     By  itself ;  severally.     [OJs.] 
Every  kind  of  thing  is  laid  up  several  in  barns  or  storehouses. 
Jtohf/nsnn  (Mare's  Utopia). 

Sev'er-al,  n.  1.  Each  particular  taken  singly ;  an 
item;  a  detail;  an  individual.     [06«.] 

There  was  not  time  enough  to  hear  . . . 
The  severals.  ShaJc. 

2.  Persons  or  objects,  more  than  two,  but  not  very 
many. 

Several  of  them  neither  rose  from  any  conspicuous  family, 
nor  left  any  behind  them.  Atl<lisnn. 

3.  An  inclosed  or  separate  place  ;  inclosure.     [06i.] 
They  had  their  several  for  heathen  nations,  their  several  for 

the  people  of  their  own  nation.  Hooker. 

In  several,  in  a  state  of  separation.  [It.]  "  Wliere  pas- 
tures in  several  be. "  Tusser. 

Sev'er-al'I-ty  (-Sl'T-tJ),  n. ;  pi.  Sevebalities  (-tTz). 
Each  particular  taken  singly ;  distinction.     [Ofc.] 

Bp.  Hall. 


Sev'er-al-lze  (sSv'er-al-iz),  ti.  <.  To  distinguish.   [06s.] 

Sev'er-al-ly,  adv.  Separately ;  distinctly  ;  apart  from 
others ;  individually. 

There  must  be  an  auditor  to  check  and  revise  each  severally 
by  itself.  De  Quincey. 

Sev'er-al-ty  (-ty),  n.  A  state  of  separation  from  the 
rest,  or  from  all  others ;  a  holding  by  individual  right. 

Forests  which  had  never  been  owned  in  severaltij.    Bancroft, 

Estate  In  severalty  (Law),  an  estate  which  the  tenant 
holds  in  his  own  right,  without  being  joined  in  interest 
witli-any  other  person ;  —  distinguished  from  joint  ten- 
ancy, coparcenary,  and  common.  Blackstone. 

Sev'er-ance  (-ans),  n.  1.  The  act  of  severing,  or  the 
state  of  being  severed  ;  partition ;  separation.     Milman. 

2.  {Law)  The  act  of  dividing ;  the  singling  or  sever- 
ing of  two  or  more  that  join,  or  are  joined,  in  one  writ ; 
the  putting  iu  several  or  separate  pleas  or  answers  by 
two  or  more  disjointly ;  the  destruction  of  the  unity  of 
interest  in  a  joint  estate.  Bouvier. 

Be-vet6'  (se-ver'),  a.  [Compar.  Severer  (-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Severest.]  [L.  severus;  perhaps  akin  to  Gr. 
<7e';3as  awe,  <TetJ.v6<;  revered,  holy,  solemn,  Goth,  swikns 
innocent,  chaste :  cf .  F.  sivere.  Cf .  Assevebate,  Per- 
severe.] 1.  Serious  in  feeling  or  manner;  sedate; 
grave ;  austere ;  not  light,  lively,  or  cheerful. 

Your  looks  must  alter,  as  your  subject  does, 

From  kind  to  fierce,  from  wanton  to  severe.       Waller. 

2.  Very  strict  in  judgment,  discipline,  or  government ; 
harsh ;  not  mild  or  indulgent ;  rigorous  ;  as,  severe  criti- 
cism ;  «e»ere  punishment.    "Custody  severe."     Milton. 

Come  I  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler.  ShaJc. 

Let  your  zeal,  if  it  must  be  expressed  in  anger,  be  always 

more  severe  against  thyself  than  against  others.        Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  Rigidly  methodical,  or  adherent  to  rule  or  princi- 
ple ;  exactly  conformed  to  a  standard ;  not  allowing  or 
employing  unnecessary  ornament,  amplification,  etc. ; 
strict ;  —  said  of  style,  argument,  etc.  "  Restrained  by 
reason  and  severe  principles."  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  Latin,  a  most  severe  and  compendious  language.    Dryden. 

4.  Sharp ;  afflictive ;  distressing ;  violent ;  extreme  ; 
as,  severe  pain,  anguish,  torture ;  severe  cold. 

5.  Difficult  to  be  endured  ;  exact ;  critical ;  rigorous ; 
as,  a  severe  test. 

Syn.  — Strict;  grave;  austere;  stern;  morose;  rigid; 
exact ;  rigorous ;  hard ;  rough ;  harsh  ;  censorious ;  tart ; 
acrimonious ;  sarcastic ;  satirical ;  cutting ;  biting ;  keen ; 
bitter ;  cruel.    See  Strict. 

— Se-vere'ly,  adv.  —  Se-vere'ness,  n. 

Se-ver'i-ty  (se-vgr'I-ty),_re.  /  pi.  Severities  (-ttz). 
[L.  severitas :  cf.  F.  sevh'ite.^  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  severe.    Specifically :  — 

{a)  Gravity  or  austerity  ;  extreme  strictness ;  rigor ; 
harshness ;  as,  the  severity  of  a  reprimand  or  a  reproof ; 
severity  of  discipline  or  government ;  severity  of  penal- 
ties.    "  Strict  age,  and  sour  setJen'/?/. "  Milton. 

(6)  The  quality  or  power  of  distressing  or  paining ;  ex. 
treme  degree ;  extremity ;  intensity  ;  inclemency ;  as, 
the  severity  of  pain  or  anguish  ;  the  severity  of  cold  oi 
heat ;  the  severity  of  the  winter. 

(c)  Harshness ;  cruel  treatment ;  sharpness  of  punish< 
ment ;  as,  severity  practiced  on  prisoners  of  war. 

((?)  Exactness ;  rigorousness ;  strictness ;  as,  the  se- 
verity of  a  test. 

Confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth.      Dryden. 

Sev'er-y  (sev'er-y),  re.  [Prob.  corrupted  fr.  ciborium. 
Oxf.  Gloss.']  {Arch.)  A  bay  or  compartment  of  a  vaulted 
ceiling.     [Written  also  civery.^ 

Sev'o-ca'tion  (sev'o-ka'shiSn),  n.  [L.  sevocare,  sevo- 
catum,  to  call  aside.]     A  calling  aside.     [OJs.] 

Sfe'vres  blue'  (sa'vr'  blu').     A  very  light  blue. 

Sfe'vres  ware'  (wSr').  Porcelain  manufactured  at 
Sevres,  France,  especially  iu  the  national  factory  situated 
there. 

Sew  (su),  n.    [OE.    See  Sewer  household  officer.] 

Juice ;  gravy ;  a  seasoned  dish  ;  a  delicacy.  [06s.]  Gower, 

I  will  not  tell  of  their  strange  sewes.  Chaucer. 

Sew,  V.  t.  [See  Sue  to  follow.]  To  follow ;  to  pur- 
sue; to  sue.    [06s.]  Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Sew  (so),  V.  t.  [imp.  Sewed  (sod) ;  p.  p.  Sewed, 
rarely  Sewn  (son) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sewing.]  [OE.  se- 
wen,  sou-en,  AS.  sidwian,  siwian  ;  akin  to  OHG.  siuumn, 
Icel.  syja,  Sw.  sy,  Dan.  sye,  Goth,  siujan,  Lith.  siziti, 
Russ.  shite,  L.  suere,  Gr.  Ka<r-irOeiv,  Skr.  sir.  V166. 
Cf.  Seam  a  suture.  Suture.]  1.  To  unite  or  fasten  to- 
gether by  stitches,  as  with  a  needle  and  thread. 

No  man  also  seweth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment. 

Mark  ii.  21, 

2.  To  close  or  stop  by  sewing ;  —  often  with  vp  ;  as,  t» 
sew  up  a  rip. 

3.  To  inclose  by  sewing  ;  —  sometimes  with  up  ;  as,  to 
sew  money  in  a  bag. 

Sew,  V.  i.  To  practice  sewing ;  to  work  with  needle 
and  thread. 

Sew  (su),  V.  t.  [V151  6.  See  Sewer  a  drain.]  To 
drain,  as  a  pond,  for  taking  the  fish.     [06s.]         Tusser. 

Sew'age  (su'Sj ;  4S),  n.  1.  The  contents  of  a  sewer 
or  drain  ;  refuse  liquids  or  matter  carried  off  by  sewers. 

2.  Sewerage,  2. 

Sewe  (su),  V.  i.  To  perform  the  duties  of  a  sewer. 
Sec  3(i  Sewer_^    [06.5.] 

Sew'el  (au'Sl),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  scare- 
crow, generally  made  of  feathers  tied  to  a  string,  hung  up 
to  prevent  deer  from  breaking  into  a  place.      Halliwell. 

Se-wel'Iel   (se-wjii'i6i),  n. 

[Of  American'  Indian  origin,] 
{Zo'dl.)  A  peculiar  gregarious 

burrowing   rodent  {Ilapludon    ■HO^I^^I^^Hf^'iV 
riifiis),  native  of  the  coast  re-   ^^^^^■^^■^Bkl' 
gion  of  the  Northwestern 
United  States.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles a  nniskrat  or  marmot. 


Sowellol. 
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but  has  only  a  rudimentary  tail.  Its  head  is  broad, 
its  eyes  are  small;  and  its  fur  is  brownish  above,  gray 
beneath.  It  constitutes  the  family  Haplodontidse. 
Called  also  boomer,  showVl,  and  montitain  beaver, 

Sew'en  (sii'Sn),  n.  (Zool. )  A  British  trout  usually  re- 
garded as  a  variety  (var.  Cambricus)  of  the  salmon  trout. 

Sew'er  (so'er),  n.      1.  One  who  sews,  or  stitches. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  small  tortricid  moth  whose  larva  sews 
together  the  edges  of  a  leaf  by  means  of  silk  ;  as,  the 
apple-leaf  sewer  {Phoxopieris  nubeculana). 

Sew'er  (sii'er  ;  277),  n.  [OF.  sewiere,  seuwiere,  ulti- 
mately fr.  L.  ex  out  +  a  derivative  of  aqua  water  ;  cf . 
OF.  essevour  a  drain,  essever,  esseuwer,  essiaver,  to  cause 
to  flow,  to  drain,  to  flow,  LL.  exaquatormm  a  channel 
through  which  vi-ater  runs  off.  Cf.  Ewee,  Aquabium.] 
A  drain  or  passage  to  carry  off  water  and  filth  under 
ground  ;  a  subterraneous  channel,  particularly  in  cities. 

Sew'er,  n.      [Cf.    OE.    assewer,  and   asseour,   OF. 
asseour,  F.  asseoir  to  seat,  to  set,  L.  assidere  to  sit  by ; 
ad  +  sedere  to  sit  (cf.  Sit);  or  cf.  OE.  sew  pottage, 
sauce,  boiled  meat,  AS.  seaw  juice,  Skr.  su  to  press  out.] 
Formerly,  an  upper  servant,  or  household  officer,  who 
set  on  and  removed  the  dishes  at  a  feast,  and  who  also 
brought  water  for  the  hands  of  the  guests. 
Then  the  i^ewer 
Poured  water  from  a  great  and  golden  ewer, 
That  from  their  hands  to  a  silver  caldron  ran.     Chapman. 

Sew'er-age  (-aj ;  48),  n.  1.  The  construction  of  a 
Bewer  or  sewers. 

2.  The  system  of  sewers  in  a  city,  town,  etc.  ;  the 
general  drainage  of  a  city  or  town  by  means  of  sewers. 

3.  The  material  collected  in,  and  discharged  by,  sew- 
ers.    [In  this  sense  sewage  is  preferable  and  common.] 

Sew'in  (su'Tn),  ».     (Zodl.)  Same  as  Sewen. 
Sew'ing  (so'Iug),  n.    1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  one 
who  sews. 
2.  That  which  is  sewed  with  the  needle. 

Sewing  horae  {Harness  mahing),  a  clamp,  operated  by 
the  foot,  for  holding  pieces  of  leather  wliile  being  sewed. 
—  Sewing  machine,  a  machme  for  sewing  or  stitching.  — 
Sewing  presa,  or  Sewing  table  (Bookbinding),  a  fixture 
or  table  having  a  frame  in  which  are  held  the  cords  to 
which  the  back  edges  of  folded  sheets  are  sewed  to  form 
a  book. 

Sew'Ster  (-ster),  n.  A  seamstress.  [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Sex-  (sSks-).  [L.  sex  six.  See  Six.]  A  combining 
form  meaning  six  ;  as,  .sea;digitism ;  se.rennial. 

S62E,  ».  [L.  sexus:  cf.  F.  sexe.\  1.  The  distinguish- 
ing pecuUarity  of  male  or  female  in  both  animals  and 
plants ;  the  physical  diiference  between  male  and  female ; 
the  assemblage  of  properties  or  qualities  by  which  male 
is  distinguished  from  female. 

2.  One  of  the  two  divisions  of  organic  beings  formed 
on  the  distinction  of  male  and  female. 

3.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  capability  in  plants  of  fertUizing  or 
of  being  fertilized  ;  as,  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers 
are  of  opposite  sexes.  (6)  One  of  the  groups  founded  on 
this  distinction. 

The  sex,  the  female  sex ;  women,  in  general. 

Sex'a-ge-na'rl-an  (sSks'a-je-na'ri-an),  n.  [See  Sex- 
agenary.]    A  person  who  is  sixty  years  old. 

Sex-ag'e-na-ry  (seks-Sj'e-na-ry  orsSks'a-je-),  a.  [L. 
sexagenarius,  fr.  sexageni  sixty  each,  akin  to  sexaginta 
sixty,  sex  six  :  cf.  F.  sexagenaire.  See  Six.]  Pertaining 
to,  or  designating,  the  number  sixty  ;  proceeding  by  six- 
ties ;  sixty  years  old. 

Sexagenary  arithmetic.  See  under  Sexagesimal.  —  Sex- 
agenary, or  Sexagesimal,  scale  {Math.),  a  scale  of  numbers 
in  which  the  modulus  is  sixty.  It  is  used  in  treating  the 
divisions  of  the  circle. 

Sex-ag'e-na-ry,  n.  1.  Something  composed  of  sixty 
parts  or  divisions. 

2.  A  sexagenarian.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

II  Sex'a-ges'i-ma  (sSks'a-jes'T-ma),  n.  [L.,  fem.  of 
sexagesimus  sixtieth,  fr.  sexaginta  sixty.]  (Eccl.)  The 
second  Sunday  before  Lent ;  —  so  called  as  being  about 
the  sixtieth  day  before  Easter. 

Sex'a-ges'i-mal  (-mol),  a.  [Cf.  F.  sexagesimal.'} 
Pertaining  to,  or  founded  on,  the  number  sixty. 

Sexagesimal  fractions  or  numbers  {Arith.  &  Alg.),  those 
fractions  whose  denominators  are  some  power  of  sixty ;  as, 
■gV'  TeVo"'  "2 T'e Vo'o  ' " ''^'^^'^  *'^°  astronomical  frac- 
tions, because  formerly  there  were  no  others  used  in 
astronomical  calculations.  —  Sexagesimal,  or  Sexagenary, 
arithmetic,  the  method  of  computmg  by  the  sexagenary 
scale,  or  by  sixties.  —  Sexagesimal  scale  (Math.),  the  sex- 
agenary scale. 

Sex'a-ges'1-mal,  n.    A  sexagesimal  fraction. 

Sex'an'gle  (seks'an'g'l),  n.  [L.  sexangulus  sexangu- 
lar  ;  sex  six  -|-  angulus  angle :  cf .  F.  sexangle.  Cf.  Hex- 
angular.]     (Geom.)  A  hexagon.     [i2.]  Iltdton. 

Sex'an'gled  (seks'an'g'ld),  l  a.  [Cf.  F.  sexangulaire.} 

Sex-an'gU-lar  (-Sn'gu-ler),  )  Having  six  angles ;  hex- 
agonal.    [iJ.]  Dry  den. 

Sex-an'gu-lar-ly,  adv.     Hexagonally.     [R.] 

Sex-av'a-lent  (-5v'a-lent),  a.     See  Sexivalent.     [i?.] 

Sex-dig'it-ism  (-dtj'it-Iz'm),  re.  [Sex-  -f  digit.']  The 
state  of  having  six  fingers  on  a  hand,  or  six  toes  on  a  foot. 

Sex-dig'it-lst,  n.  One  who  has  six  fingers  on  a  hand, 
or  six  toes  on  a  foot. 

Sexed  (sekst),  a.  Belonging  to  sex ;  having  sex  ;  dis- 
tinctively male  or  female  ;  as,  the  sexed  condition. 

Sex'e-na-ry  (seks'e-na-ry),  a.  Proceeding  by  sixes  ; 
sextuple  ;  —  applied  especially  to  a  system  of  arithmetical 
computation  in  which  the  base  is  six. 

_  Sex-en'nl-al  (seks-Sn'nT-oI),  a.  [L.  sexennium  a  pe- 
riod of  six  years,  sexennis  of  six  years  ;  sex  six  -\-  annus 
a  year._  See  Six,  and  Annual.]  Lasting  six  years,  or 
happening  once  in  six  years,  —  n.    A  sexennial  event. 

Sex-en'nl-al-ly,  adv.     Once  in  six  years. 

Sex'lid  (sgks'(Td),  )  a.     \_Sex-  -f-  root  of  L.  findere  to 

Sex'1-fld  (-i-£id),  )  split:  cf.  F.  sexfide.l  (Bot.) 
Six-cleft ;  as,  a  sexfid  calyx  or  nectary. 


Ses'.l-8yl-lab'lc  (s6ks'i-sTl-iab'ik),  a.  iSez-  -\-  syllab- 
ic]    Having  six  syllables.  Emerson. 

Sex'i-syl'la-We  (seks'i-sTl'la-b'l),  n.  \_Sex-  -\-  sylla- 
ble.]   A  word  of  six  syllables. 

Sex-lv'a-lent  (seks-Tv'a-lent),  a.  \_Sex-  -\-  L.  valens, 
p.  pr.     See  Valence.]    {Chem.)  Hexavaleut.     [iJ.] 

Sexless  (sSks'les),  a.     Having  no  sex. 

Sex'loc'U-lar  (seks'lok'u-ler),  a.  \_Sex-  -\-  locular: 
cf.  F.  sexloculaire.]  {Bot.)  Having  six  cells  for  seeds; 
six-celled ;  as,  a  sexlocular  pericarp. 

Sex'ly  (seks'ly),  a.     Pertaining  to  sex.     \B..] 

Should  I  ascribe  any  of  these  things  unto  myself  or  my  seoiity 
weakness,  I  were  not  worthy  to  live.  Qtxeen  Elizabeth. 

Sex-ra'di-ate  (seks-ra'dT-it),  a.  [Sex-  +  radiate.] 
{Zo'ol.)  Having  six  rays  ;  —  said  of  certain  sponge  spic- 
ules.    See  Illust.  of  Spicule. 

Sext  (sekst),  n.  [L.  sexta,  fem.  of  sextus  sixth,  fr.  sex 
six:  ci.'S.sexte.]  {R.C.Ch.)  {a)  The  office  for  the  sixth 
canonical  hour,  being  a  part  of  the  Breviary,  {b)  The 
sixth  book  of  the  decretals,  added  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 

Sex'tain  (sSks'tan),  n.  [L.  sextus  sixth,  fr.  sex  six  : 
cf.  It.  sestina.]    {Pros.)  A  stanza  of  six  lines  ;  a  sestine. 

II  Sex'tans  (-tSnz),  ».  [L.  See  Sextant.]  1.  (Bom. 
Anliq.)  A  Roman  coin,  the  sixth  part  of  an  as. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  constellation  on  the  equator  south  of 
Leo  ;  the  Sextant. 

Sex'tant  (-tant),  n.  [L.  sextans,  -antis,  the  sixth  part 
of  an  as,  fr.  sextus  sixth,  sex  six.  See  Six.]  1.  {Math.) 
The  sixth  part  of  a  circle. 

2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  angular  distances 
between  objects,  —  used 

esp.  at  sea,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude. It  is  constructed 
on  the  same  optical  prin- 
ciple as  Hadley's  quad- 
rant, but  usually  of  metal, 
with  a  nicer  graduation, 
telescopic  sight,  and  its 
arc  the  sixth,  and  some- 
times the  third,  part  of  a 
circle.     See  Quadrant. 

3.  {Astro7i.)  The  con- 
stellation Sextans. 

Box  sextant,  a  small  sex- 
tant inclosed  in  a  cylin- 
drical case  to  make  it 
more  portable.  One  form  of  Sextant,    a  Tele- 

c<..»r*«  —  /  4.A    -\    ^    .     scope  for  viewing  the  Images  of 

Sex'ta-ry  (-ta-ry),  n.  ;  tijg'  s^„  through,  and  reffected 
p(.  SEXTARIES(-riz).  [L.  from,  the  Horizon  Glass  ;  6  Index 
sextarius  the  sixth  part  of  or  Large  Mirror  on  upper  end  of 
a  measure,  weight,  etc..  Alidade  ;c  Back  Shades  or 
f  f         •*->.■     -1     Screens  of  colored  class  ;  (/ Hon- 

ir.  sexius  sixtn,  sex  six.J  ^on  Glass,  one  half  transparent 
{Rom.  Antiq.)  A.na.Qcieut,  and  one  half  mirror;  c  Fore 
Roman  liquid  and  dry  Shades  or  Screens  of  colored 
measure,  about  equal  to  glass  ; /Handle  attached  to  back 
-c,      ,■'.      ■   t      ^  of  Frame;  q  Lower  part  of  All- 

an Enghsh  pmt.  a^^e  ^jth  Vernier  ;  h  Graduated 

Sex'ta-ry  (seks'ta^rj),    Arc  or  Limb  ;  i  Jlicroscope  for 
n.    [T^OTSextonry.]   A  sac-    reading  the  Vernier, 
risty.     [Obs.] 

Sex-tet' (seks-tgf  or  sgks'tet),  )  n.    (Mus.)   See  Ses- 

Sex-tet'tO  (seks-tSt'to),  )     TET. 

Sex'teyn  (sgks'tan),  n.    A  sacristan.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Sex'tlc  (-tik),  a.  [L.  sextus  sbMi.]  {Math.)  Of  the 
sixth  degree  or  order,  ^w.  {Alg.)  A  quantie  of  the 
sixth  degree. 

Sex'tUe  (-til),  a.  [F.  sexiil,  fr.  L.  sextus  the  sixth, 
from  sex  six.  See  Six.]  {Astrol.)  Measured  by  sixty 
degrees;  fixed  or  indicated  by  a  distance  o£  sixty  de- 
grees. Glanvill. 

Sex'tile,  n.  [Cf.  F.  aspect  sextil.]  {Astrol.)  The  as- 
pect or  position  of  two  planets  when  distant  from  each 
other  sixty  degrees,  or  two  signs.  This  position  is 
marked  thus :  *.  Hutton. 

Sex-tll'Uon  (seks-til'yfin),  n.  [Formed  (in  imitation 
of  million)  fr.  L.  sextus  sixth,  sex  six  ;  cf.  F.  sextilion.] 
According  to  the  French  method  of  numeration  (which 
is  followed  also  in  the  United  States),  the  number  ex- 
pressed by  a  unit  with  twenty -one  ciphers  annexed. 
According  to  the  English  method,  a  million  raised  to  the 
sixth  power,  or  the  number  expressed  by  a  unit  with 
thirty-six  ciphers  annexed.     See  Numeration. 

Sex'tO  (seks'to),  n. ;  pi.  Sextos  (-toz).  [L.  sextus 
sixth.]  A  book  consisting  of  sheets  each  of  which  is 
folded  into  six  leaves. 

Sex'tO-dec'i-mo  (s5ks'to-dSs'T-mo),  a.  [L.  sextus- 
decimus  the  sixteenth  ;  sextus  the  sixth  (fr.  sex  six)  + 
decimus  the  tenth,  from  decern  ten.  See  -mo.]  Having 
sixteen  leaves  to  a  sheet ;  of,  or  equal  to,  the  size  of  one 
fold  of  a  sheet  of  printing  paper  when  folded  so  as  to 
make  sixteen  leaves,  or  thirty-two  pages ;  as,  a  sexto- 
decimo volume. 

Sex'to-dec'i-mo,  n. ;  pi.  Sextodecimos  (-moz).  A 
book  composed  of  sheets  each  of  which  is  folded  into 
sixteen  leaves  ;  hence,  indicating,  more  or  less  definitely, 
a  size  of  a  book  ;  —  usually  written  16mo,  or  16°. 

SeX'tO-let  (seks'to-lSt),  re.  {Mus.)  A  double  triplet ; 
a  group  of  six  equal  notes  played  in  the  time  of  four. 

Sex'ton  (seks'tun),  n.  [OE.  sexlein,  contr.  fr.  sacris- 
tan.] An  under  officer  of  a  church,  whose  business  is 
to  take  care  of  the  church  building  and  the  vessels,  vest- 
ments, etc.,  belonging  to  the  church,  to  attend  on  the 
officiating  clergyman,  and  to  perform  other  duties  per- 
taining to  the  church,  such  as  to  dig  graves,  ring  the 
bell,  etc. 

Sexton  beetle  (Zo'ol.),  a  burying  beetle. 

Sex'ton-eSS,  n.     A  female  sexton  ;  a  sexton's  wife. 

Sex'ton-ry  (-ry),  n.   Sextonship.  [Obs.]  Ld.  Berners. 

Sex'ton-Slllp,  n.     The  office  of  a  sexton.  Swijt. 

Sex'try  (-try),  re.    See  Sacristy.     [Obs.] 

Sex'tU-ple  (-tu-p'l),  a.  [Formed  (in  imitation  of 
quadruple)  fr.  L.  sextus  sixth :  cf.  F.  sextuple.]  1.  Six 
times  as  much  ;  sixfold. 


2.  {Mus.)  Divisible  by  six;  having  six  beats;  as,  iea> 

tuple  measure. 

SeX'U-al  (sSks'u-al  or  sEk'shu-al ;  135),  a.  [L.  sexvr- 
alis,  it.  sexus  sex  :  cf.  F.  sexuel.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
sex,  or  the  sexes ;  distinguishing  sex ;  peculiar  to  the  dis- 
tinction and  office  of  male  or  female ;  relating  to  the 
distinctive  genital  organs  of  the  sexes ;  proceeding  from, 
or  based  upon,  sex  ;  as,  sexual  characteristics ;  sexual 
intercourse,  connection,  or  commerce ;  sexual  desire ; 
sexual  diseases ;  sexual  generation. 

Sexual  dimorphism  (Biol.),  the  condition  of  having  one 
of  the  sexes  existing  in  two  forms,  or  varieties,  differing 
in  color,  size,  etc.,  as  in  many  species  of  butterilies  which 
have  two  kmds  of  females.  —  Sexual  method  (Bot.),  a 
method  of  classification  proposed  by  Linnseus,  founded 
mainly  on  dilferences  in  number  and  position  of  the  sta- 
mens and  pistils  of  plants.  —  Sexual  selection  (Biol.),  the 
selective  preference  of  one  sex  for  certain  characteristics 
in  the  other,  such  as  bright  colors,  musical  notes,  etc. ; 
also,  the  selection  which  results  from  certain  individuals 
of  one  sex  having  more  opportunities  of  pairing  with 
the  other  sex,  on  account  of  greater  activity,  strength, 
courage,  etc.  ;  applied  likewise  to  that  kind  of  evolution 
which  results  from  such  sexual  preferences.    Darwin. 

In  these  cases,  therefore,  natural  selection  seems  to  have  acted 
independently  of  sexual  selection.  A.  R.  Wallace. 

Sex'u-al-ist,  re.  {Bot.)  One  who  classifies  plants  by 
the  sexual  method  of  Linnseus. 

Sex'u-al'i-ty  (-51'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  distinguished  by  sex.  lAndley. 

Sex'U-al-lze  (-ol-iz),  v.  t.     To  attribute  sex  to. 

Sex'U-al-ly,  adv.     in  a  sexual  manner  or  relation. 

Sey  (sa),  Seyh  (sa),  obs.  imp.  sing.  &  2d  pers.  pi.  of 
See.  Chaucer. 

Seye  (sa),  Seyen  (sa'en),  obs.  imp.  pi.  &p.  p.  of  See. 

Seynd  (sand),  obs.  p.p.  of  Senge,  to  singe.     Chaucer. 

Seynt  (sant),  «.     A  girdle.     See  1st  Seint.     [Obs.] 

II  Sfor-zan'do  (stSr-tsan'do),  1  a.     [It.    s/orzando,   p. 

II  Sfor-za'tO  (sf6r-tsa'to),  I  pr.,  and  s/orzato,  p. 
p.  of  sforzare  to  force.]  (Mus.)  Forcing  or  forced;  — 
a  direction  placed  over  a  note,  to  signify  that  it  must  be 
executed  with  peculiar  emphasis  and  force ;  —  marked  fz 
(an  abbreviation  of  forzando),  sf,  sjz,  or  >. 

II  SfU-ma'tO  (sfoo-ma'to),  a.  [It.]  (Paint.)  Having 
vague  outlines,  and  colors  and  shades  so  mingled  as  to 
give  a  misty  appearance  ;  —  said  of  a  painting. 

II  Sgraf-fl'tO(sgraf-fe'to),a.  [It.]  (Po?:re<.)  Scratched  ; 
—  said  of  decorative  painting  of  a  certain  style,  in  which 
a  white  overlaid  surface  is  cut  or  scratched  through,  so 
as  to  form  the  design  from  a  dark  ground  imderneath. 

Shab  (shSb),  re.  [OE.  shabbe,  AS.  scxb.  See  Scab,] 
The  itch  in  animals ;  also,  a  scab.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Shab,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shabbed  (shSbd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
tjj.  n.  Shabbing.]  [See  Scab,  3.]  To  play  mean  tricks ; 
to  act  shabbily.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Shab,  v.  t.     To  scratch  ;  to  rub.     [Obs.]      Farquhar. 

Shab'bed  (shab'bSd),  a.    Shabby.     [Obs.]         'Wood. 

Shab'bi-ly  (-bl-ly),  adv.     In  a  shabby  manner. 

Shab'bi-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  shabby. 

Shab'ble  (-b'l),  ShaHble,  n.  [Cf.  D.  sabel,  and  G. 
s'dbel.]     A  kind  of  crooked  sword  or  hanger.     [Scot.l^ 

Shab'by  (-by),  a.  [Compar.  Shabbier  (-bi-er) ; 
superl.  Shabbiest.]     [See  Shab,  n..  Scabby,  and  Scab.] 

1.  Torn  or  worn  to  rags  ;  poor ;  mean ;  ragged. 

Wearing  shabby  coats  and  dirty  shirts.       Macaulay. 

2.  Clothed  with  ragged,  much  worn,  or  soiled  gar- 
ments.    "  The  dean  was  so  shabby."  Swift. 

3.  Mean  ;  paltry  ;  despicable  ;  as,  shabby  treatment. 
" 'Very  shabby  fellows."  _     Clarendon. 

II  Shab'rack  (shSb'rSk),  n.  [Turk,  tshaprak,  whence 
F.  chabraque,  G.  schabracke.]  (Mil.)  The  saddlecloth 
or  housing  of  a  cavalry  horse. 

Shack  (shak),  v.  i.  [Prov.  E.,  to  shake,  to  shed.  See 
Shake.]  1.  To  shed  or  fall,  as  corn  or  grain  at  harvest. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  Grose. 

2.  To  feed  in  stubble,  or  upon  waste  corn.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

3.  To  wander  as  a  vagabond  or  a  tramp.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
Shack,  re.     [Cf.  Scot,  shag  refuse  of  barley  or  oats.] 

1.  The  grain  left  after  harvest  or  gleaning ;  also,  nuts 
which  have  fallen  to  the  ground.      [Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  Liberty  of  winter  pasturage.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

3.  A  shiftless  fellow  ;  a  low,  itinerant  beggar ;  a  vaga- 
bond ;  a  tramp.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.]     Forby. 

All  the  poor  old  shacks  about  the  town  found  a  friend  in 
Deacon  Marble.  II.  W.  Beecher. 

Common  of  shack  (Eng.  Law),  the  right  of  persons  occu- 
pying lands  lying  together  in  the  same  common  field  to 
turn  out  their  cattle  to  range  in  it  after  harvest.     Cornell. 

Shack'a-to-ry  (-a-to-rj),  n.    A  hound.     [Obs.] 

Shac'kle  (shak'k'l),  n.  stubble.  [Prov.  Eng.]  Pegge. 

Shac'kle,  n.  [Generally  used  in  the  plural.]  [OE. 
schal;l;yll,  schakle,  AS.  scaciU,  sceacul,  a  shackle,  fr.  sea- 
can  to  shake  ;  cf.  D.  schakel  a  link  of  a  chain,  a  mesh, 
Icel.  sk'okull  the  pole  of  a  cart.  See  Shake.]  1.  Some- 
thing which  confines  the  legs  or  arms  so  as  to  prevent 
their  free  motion  ;  specifically,  a  ring  or  band  inclosing 
the  ankle  or  wrist,  and  fastened  to  a  similar  shackle  on 
the  other  leg  or  arm,  or  to  something  else,  by  a  chain  or 
a  strap  ;  a  gyve  ;  a  fetter. 

His  shackles  empty  left ;  himself  escaped  clean.    Spenser. 

2.  Hence,  that  which  checks  or  prevents  free  action. 

His  very  will  seems  to  be  in  bonds  and  shackles.     South. 

3.  A  fetterlike  band  worn  as  an  ornament. 

Most  of  the  men  and  women  .  .  .  had  all  earrings  made  of 
gold,  and  gold  shackles  about  their  legs  and  arms.         Danipier. 

4.  A  link  or  loop,  as  in  a  chain,  fitted  with  a  movable 
bolt,  so  that  the  parts  can  be  separated,  or  the  loop  re- 
moved ;  a  clevis. 

5.  A  link  for  connecting  railroad  cars  ;  —  called  also 
drawlink,  draglink,  etc. 

6.  The  hinged  and  curved  bar  of  a  padlock,  by  which 
it  is  hung  to  the  staple.  Knight. 

Shackle  joint  (Anal. ),  a  joint  formed  by  a  bony  ring  pass- 
ing through  a  hole  in  a  bone,  as  at  the  bases  of  spmes  in 
some  fishes. 
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Shac'kle  (shSk'k'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shackled 
(-k'ld) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.n.  Shackling.]  1.  To  tie  or  confine 
the  limbs  of,  so  as  to  prevent  free  motion ;  to  bind  with 
shackles ;  to  fetter ;  to  chain. 

To  lead  him  shackled,  and  exposed  to  scorn 

Of  gathering  crowds,  the  Britons'  boasted  chief.    J.  Fhilips. 

2.  Figuratively :  To  bind  or  confine  so  as  to  prevent  or 
embarrass  action ;  to  impede ;  to  cumber. 

Shackled  by  her  devotion  to  the  king,  she  seldom  could  pur- 
8ue  that  object.  Walpole. 

3.  To  join  by  a  link  or  chain,  as  railroad  cars.    [f7.  S-l 
Shackle  bar,  the  coupling  betvreen  a  locomotive  and  its 

tender.    [(/.  .S.]  — Shackle  bolt,  a  shackle.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Shackaock'  (shSk'lSk'),  n.  A  sort  of  shackle.  [06i.] 
Shaokly,  a.  Shaky  ;  rickety.  \Colloq.  U.  <?.] 
Sbad  (shSd),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [AS.  sceadda  a  land  of 
fish,  akin  to  Prov.  G.  schade  ;  cf.  Ir.  &  Gael,  sgadan  a 
herring,  W.  ysgadan  herrings ;  all  perhaps  akin  to  E. 
ihate  a  fish.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  food 
fishes  of  the  Herring  family.  The  American  species 
(Clupea  sapidissima),  which  is  abundant  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  ascends  the  larger  rivers  in  spring  to  spawn, 
18  an  important  market  fish.  The  European  allice  shad, 
or  alose  (C.  alosa),  and  the  twaite  shad  (C.  finta),  are 
less  important  species.  ^     [Written  also  chad.'} 


'  The  name  is  loosely  applied,  also,  to  several  other 
fishes,  as  the  gizzard  shad  (see  under  Gizzakd),  called 
also  mxid  shad,  white-eyed  shad,  and  wintei-  shad. 

Hardheaded,  or  Yellow-tailed,  shad,  the  menhaden.  — 
Hickory,  or  Tailor,  shad,  the  mattowacca.  —  Long-boned 
ihad,  one  of  several  species  of  important  food  fishes  of 
the  Bermudas  and  the  West  Indies,  of  the  genus  Gerres. 
—  Shad  bnsh  (Bot.),  a  name  given  to  the  North  American 
■brubs  or  small  trees  of  the  rosaceous  genus  Amelanchier 
{A.  Canadensis,  and  A.  alnifolia).  Their  white  racemose 
blossoms  9pen  in  April  or  May,  when  the' shad  appear, 
and  the  edible  berries  (pomes)  ripen  in  June  or  July, 
whence  they  are  called  Junebemes.  The  plant  is  also 
called  service  tree,  and  Juneben-y.  —  Sb&i  frog,  an  Ameri- 
can spotted  frog  (Rana  halecina) ;  —  so  called  because  it 
usually  appears  at  the  time  when  the  shad  begin  to  run 
In  the  rivers.  —  Trout  shad,  the  squeteague.  —  White  shad, 
the  common  shad. 

Shad'blrd'  (-herd'),  n.  {Zool.)  (a)  The  American,  or 
Wilson's,  snipe.  See  under  Snipe.  So  called  because  it 
appears  at  the  same  time  as  the  shad,  (b)  The  common 
European  sandpiper.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Shadd  (shSd),  Jt,  {3Iining)  Roimded  stones  contain- 
ing tin  ore,  lying  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  indi- 
cating a  vein.  Raymond. 

Shad'de  (shSd'de),  obs.  imp.  of  Shed.  Chaucer. 

Shad'dock  (shSd'dfik),  n.  [Said  to  be  so  called  from 
a  Captain  Shaddoclc,  who 
first  brought  this  fruit  from 
the  East  Indies.]  (_Bot.)  A 
tree  {Citrus  decumana)  and 
its  fruit,  which  is  a  large  spe- 
cies of  orange  ;  —  called  also 
forbidden  fruit,  and  pom- 
pelmous. 

Shade  (shad),  n.  [OE. 
schade,  shadewe,  schadewe, 
AS.  sceadu,  scead ;  akin  to 
OS.  skado,  D.  schaduw,  OHG. 
tcato  (gen.  scatawes),  G. 
schatien,  Goth,  skadus,  Ir. 
&  Gael,  sgath,  and  probably 
to  Gr.  (TKOTOs  darkness. 
V162.  Cf.  Shadow,  Shed  a 
hut.]  1.  Comparative  ob- 
scurity owing  to  interception 
or  interruption  of  the  rays 
of  light ;  partial  darkness  caused  by  the  intervention 
of  something  between  the  space  contemplated  and  the 
source  of  light. 

^g^ Shade  differs  from  shadow  as  it  implies  no  particu- 
lar form  or  definite  limit ;  whereas  a  shadoto  represents 
in  form  the  object  which  intercepts  the  light.  When  we 
speak  of  the  shade  of  a  tree,  we  have  no  reference  to  its 
form ;  but  when  we  speak  of  measuring  a  pyramid  or 
other  object  by  its  shadow,  we  have  reference  to  its  form 
and  extent. 

2.  Darkness;  obscurity; — often  in  the  plural. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast.    Longfellow. 

3.  An  obscure  place ;  a  spot  not  exposed  to  light ; 
hence,  a  secluded  retreat.  .; 

Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 

Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty.  -  Shak. 

4.  That  which  intercepts,  or  shelters  from,  light  or 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  hence,  also,  that  which  pro- 
tects from  heat  or  currents  of  air ;  a  screen  ;  protection ; 
shelter ;  cover ;  as,  a  lamp  shade. 

The  Lord  is  thy  shade  upon  thy  right  hand.    Ps.  cxxi.  6. 

Sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade.  Shak. 

Let  the  arched  knife  well  sharpened  now  assail  the  spreading 

enades  of  vegetables.  J.  Fhilips. 

6.  Shadow.    IPoetic"] 

Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue.  Pope. 

6.  The  soul  after  its  separation  from  the  body ;  —  so 

called  because  the  ancients  supposed  it  to  be  perceptible 

to  the  sight,  though  not  to  the  touch ;  a  spirit ;  a  ghost ; 

as,  the  shades  of  departed  heroes. 

Swift  as  thought  the  flitting  shade 

Thro'  air  his  momentary  journey  made.        Dryden. 


Shaddock  Tree. 


7.  (Painting,  Drawing,  etc.)  The  darker  portion  of  a 
picture  ;  a  less  illuminated  part.     See  Def .  1,  above. 

8.  Degree  or  variation  of  color,  as  darker  or  lighter, 
stronger  or  paler ;  as,  a  delicate  shade  of  pink. 

White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  several  degrees,  or  shades 
and  mixtures,  as  green,  come  only  in  by  the  eyes.  Lodke. 

9.  A  minute  difference  or  variation,  as  of  thought, 
belief,  expression,  etc.  ;  also,  the  quality  or  degree  of 
anything  which  is  distinguished  from  others  similar  by 
slight  differences ;  as,  the  shades  of  meaning  in  synonyms. 

New  shades  and  combinations  of  thought.    De  Quincey. 

Every  shade  of  religious  and  political  opinion  has  its  own 

headquarters.  Macaulay. 

The  Shades,  the  Nether  World ;  the  supposed  abode  of 

souls  after  leaving  the  body. 

Sbade  (shad),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shaded  ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Shading.]    1.  To  shelter  or  screen  by  intercepting 

the  rays  of  light ;  to  keep  off  illumination  from.  Milton. 

I  went  to  crop  the  sylvan  scenes. 

And  shade  our  altars  witii  their  leafy  greens.    Dryden. 

2.  To  shelter;  to  cover  from  injury;  to  protect;  to 
screen ;  to  hide ;  as,  to  shade  one's  eyes. 

Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head.         Shak. 

3.  To  obscure ;  to  dim  the  brightness  of. 

Thou  shad'st 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams.  Milton. 

4.  To  paint  in  obscure  colors  ;  to  darken. 

5.  To  mark  with  gradations  of  light  or  color. 

6.  To  present  a  shadow  or  image  of  ;  to  shadow  forth ; 
to  represent.     [Obs.'] 

[The  goddess!  in  her  person  cunningly  did  shade 
That  part  of  Justice  which  is  Equity.  Spenser. 

Shade'ful  (-ful),  a.    Pull  of  shade ;  shady. 

Sbade'less,  a.    Being  without  shade ;  not  shaded. 

Shad'er  (shad'er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  shades. 

Shad'1-ly  (-i-ly),  adv.     In  a  shady  manner. 

Shad'1-ness,  n.     Quality  or  state  of  being  shady. 

Shad'lng,  n.    1.  Act  or  process  of  making  a  shade. 

2.  That  filling  up  which  represents  the  effect  of  more 
or  less  darkness,  expressing  rotundity,  projection,  etc., 
in  a  picture  or  a  drawing. 

II  Sha-dOOf  (sha-doof),  n.  [Ar.  shadUf]  A  machine, 
resembling  a  well  sweep,  used  in  Egypt  for  raising  water 
from  the  Nile  for  irrigation. 

Shad'OW  (shSd'6),  n.  [Originally  the  same  word  as 
shade.  V162.  See  Shade.]  1.  Shade  within  defined 
limits ;  obscurity  or  deprivation  of  light,  apparent  on  a 
surface,  and  representing  the  form  of  the  body  which 
intercepts  the  rays  of  light ;  as,  the  shadow  of  a  man,  of 
a  tree,  or  of  a  tower.     See  the  Note  under  Shade,  ».,  1. 

2.  Darkness  ;  shade ;  obscurity. 

Night's  sable  shadows  from  the  ocean  rise.    Denkam. 

3.  A  shaded  place ;  shelter ;  protection ;  security. 

In  secret  shadow  from  the  sunny  ray, 

On  a  sweet  bed  of  lilies  softly  laid.  Spenser. 

4.  A  reflected  image,  as  in  a  mirror  or  in  water.   Shak. 

5.  That  which  follows  or  attends  a  person  or  thing 
like  a  shadow ;  an  inseparable  companion ;  hence,  an 
obsequious  follower. 

Sin  and  her  shadow  Death.  Milton. 

6.  A  spirit ;  a  ghost ;  a  shade  ;  a  phantom.  "  Hence, 
horrible  shadow  !  "     [Obs."]  Shak. 

7.  An  imperfect  and  faint  representation ;  adumbra- 
tion ;  indistinct  image  ;  dim  bodying  forth ;  hence,  mys- 
tical representation ;  type. 

The  law  having  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come.    Heb.  x.  1. 
[Types]  and  shadows  of  that  destined  seed.      Milton. 

8.  A  small  degree ;  a  shade.  "  No  variableness, 
neither  shadow  of  turning."  James  i.  17. 

9.  An  uninvited  guest  coming  with  one  who  is  invited. 
[A  Latinisml  Nares. 

I  must  not  have  my  board  pestered  with  shadows 
That  under  other  men's  protection  break  in 
Without  invitement.  Mctssinger. 

Shadow  of  death,  darkness  or  gloom  like  that  caused  by 
the  presence  or  the  impending  of  death.  Ps.  xxiii.  4. 

Shad'OW,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Shadowed  (-6d);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shadowing.]  [OE.  schadowen,  AS.  scead- 
wian.  See  Shadow,  m.]  1.  To  cut  off  light  from ;  to 
put  in  shade ;  to  shade ;  to  throw  a  shadow  upon ;  to 
overspread  with  obscurity. 

The  warlike  elf  much  wondered  at  this  tree, 

So  fair  and  great,  that  shadoiccd  all  tlie  ground.    Spenser. 

2.  To  conceal ;  to  hide ;  to  screen.     [iJ.] 
Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough. 

And  bear 't  before  him  ;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 

The  numbers  of  our  host.  ShaJc. 

3.  To  protect ;  to  shelter  from  danger  ;  to  shroud. 

Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war.     Shak. 

4.  To  mark  with  gradations  of  light  or  color ;  to  shade. 

5.  To  represent  faintly  or  imperfectly  ;  to  adumbrate ; 
hence,  to  represent  typically. 

Augustus  is  shadowed  in  the  person  of  .^neas.    Dryden. 
6>  To  cloud  ;  to  darken  ;  to  cast  a  gloom  over. 

The  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun.         Shak. 
Why  sad  ? 
I  must  not  see  the  face  I  love  thus  shadowed.    Beau,  fy  Ft. 
7.  To  attend  as  closely  as  a  shadow ;  to  follow  and 
watch  closely,  especially  in  a  secret  or  unobserved  man- 
ner ;  as,  a  detective  shadows  a  criminal. 

Shad'OW-1-neSS  (-i-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  shadowy. 

Shad'ow-ing,  n.  1.  Shade,  or  gradation  of  light  and 
color ;  shading.  Feltham. 

2.  A  faint  representation ;  an  adumbration. 
There  are  ...  in  savage  thooloffy  fthnilowings,  quaint  or  ma- 
jestic, of  the  conception  '^f  a  Supreme  Deity.  Tylor. 
Shad'ow-lsh,  a.    Shadowy;  vague.     [Obs.'\  Hooker. 
Shad'OW-less,  a.    Having  no  shadow. 
Shad'OW-y  (-j),  a.     1.  Full  of  shade  or  shadows ; 
causing  shade  or  shadow.    "/S/mttoM')/ verdure."  Fenton. 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods.         Shak. 


2.  Hence,  dark ;  obscure ;  gloomy  ;  dim.  "  The  sfiad- 
owy  ■pa.at."  Longfellow. 

3.  Not  brightly  luminous ;  faintly  light. 

The  moon  .  .  .  with  more  pleasing  light, 

Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things.  Milton. 

4.  Faintly  representative  ;  hence,  typical. 

From  shadowy  types  to  truth,  from  flesh  to  spirit.    Milton. 

6.  Unsubstantial ;  unreal ;  as,  shadowy  honor. 

Milton  has  brought  into  his  poems  two  actors  of  a  shadowy 
and  fictitious  nature,  in  the  persons  of  Sin  and  Death.  Addison. 

Sha'drach  (sha'drSk),  n.  (Metal.)  A  mass  of  iron  on 
which  the  operation  of  smelting  has  failed  of  its  intended 
effect ;  —  so  called  from  Shadrach,  one  of  the  three  He- 
brews who  came  forth  unharmed  from  the  fiery  furnace 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.     (See  Dan.  iii.  26,  27.) 

Shad'-splr'it  (shSd'spTr'Tt),  n.     See  Shadbird  (a). 

Shad'-wait'er  (-wafer),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  lake  white- 
fish;  the  round  fish.     See  Rocndfish. 

Shad'y  (shad'y),  a.  [Compar.  Shadier  (-T-er) ;  sv^ 
perl.  Shadiest.]  1.  Abounding  in  shade  or  shades ; 
overspread  with  shade ;  causing  shade. 

The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their  shadow.    Job  xl.  22. 
And  Amaryllis  fills  the  shady  groves.        Dryden, 

2.  Sheltered  from  the  glare  of  light  or  sultry  heat. 

Cast  it  also  that  you  may  have  rooms  shady  for  summer  and 
warm  for  winter.  Bacon. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  shade  or  darkness ;  hence,  unfit 
to  be  seen  or  known ;  equivocal ;  dubious  or  corrupt. 
[Colloq.]     "A  .sAady  business."  London  Sat.  Rev. 

Shady  characters,  disreputable,  criminal.    London  Spectator. 

On  the  shady  side  of,  on  the  thither  side  of ;  as,  on  the 
shady  side  of  fifty ;  that  is,  more  than  fifty.  [Colloq.']  — 
To  keep  shady,  to  stay  in  concealment ;  also,  to  be  reti- 
cent.   [Slany] 

Shaf'fle  (shSf'f'l),  V.  i.  [See  Shuffle.]  To  hobble 
or  limp ;  to  shufiie.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng."} 

Shaf'fler  (-fler),  n.  A  hobbler;  one  who  limps;  a 
shufBer.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.^ 

Sha'fl-ite  (sha'f  i-it),  n.  A  member  of  one  of  the  four 
sects  of  the  Sunnites,  or  Orthodox  Mohammedans ;  —  so 
called  from  its  founder,  Mohammed  al-Shafe'i. 

Shaft  (shaft),  re.  [OE.  shaft,  schaft,  AS.  sceaft; 
akin  to  D.  schacht,  OHG.  scaft,  G.  schaft,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
skaft  handle,  haft,  Icel.  skapt,  and  probably  to  L.  sea- 
pus,  Gr.  o-KaTTOt,  a-K-qiTTpov,  a  staff.  Probably  originally, 
a  shaven  or  smoothed  rod.     Cf.  -Scape,  Sceptek,  Shave.] 

1.  The  slender,  smooth  stem  of  an  arrow ;  hence,  an 
arrow. 

His  sleep,  his  meat,  his  drink,  is  him  bereft. 
That  lean  he  wax,  and  dry  as  is  a  shaft.  Chaucer. 

A  shaft  hath  three  principal  parts,  the  stele  [stale],  the  feath- 
ers, and  the  head.  Ascham. 

2.  The  long  handle  of  a  spear  or  similar  weapon; 
hence,  the  weapon  itself ;  (Fig.)  anything  regarded  as 
a  shaft  to  be  thrown  or  darted  ;  as,  shafts  of  light. 

And  the  thunder. 
Winged  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage. 
Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts.  Milton. 


Some  kinds  of  literary  pursuits  , 
all  the  shqfts  of  ridicule. 


have  been  attacked  with 
V.  Knox. 


3.  That  which  resembles  in  some  degree  the  stem  oi 
handle  of  an  arrow  or  a  spear  ;  a  long,  slender  part,  es- 
pecially when  cylindrical.  Specifically  :  (a)  (Bot.)  The 
trunk,  stem,  or  stalk  of  a  plant,  (b)  (Zo'ol.)  The  stem 
or  midrib  of  a  feather.  See  Ulusl.  of  Feather,  (c)  The 
pole,  or  tongue,  of  a  vehicle ;  also,  a  thill,  (d)  The 
part  of  a  candlestick  which  supports  its  branches. 

Thou  Shalt  make  a  candlestick  of  pure  gold  ...  his  shaft, 
and  liis  branches,  his  bowls,  his  knops,  and  his  flowers,  shall  be 
of  the  same.  Ex.  xxv.  31, 

(e)  The  handle  or  helve  of  certain  tools,  instruments, 
etc.,  as  a  hammer,  a  whip,  etc.  (/)  A  pole,  especially  a 
Maypole.  [Obs.'\  Stow,  (g)  (Arch.)  The  body  of  a  col- 
umn ;  the  cylindrical  pillar  between  the  capital  and  base 
(see  niust.  of  Column).  Also,  the  part  of  a  chimney 
above  the  roof.  Also,  the  spire  of  a  steeple.  [Obs.  or 
iJ.]  Gwili.  (h)  A  column,  an  obelisk,  or  other  spire- 
shaped  or  columnar  monument. 

Bid  time  and  nature  gently  spare 

The  shaft  we  raise  to  thee.  Emerson. 

(i)  (Weaving)  A  rod  at  the  end  of  a  heddle.  (f)  (3Iach.) 
A  solid  or  hollow  cylinder  or  bar,  having  one  or  more 
journals  on  which  it  rests  and  revolves,  and  intended  to 
carry  one  or  more  wheels  or  other  revolving  parts  and  to 
transmit  power  or  motion ;  as,  the  shaft  of  a  steam  en- 
gine.    See  Illust.  of  Countershaft. 

4.  (Zo'ol.)  A  humming  bird  (Thamnastura  corn)  hav- 
ing two  of  the  tail  feathers  next  to  the  middle  ones  very 
long  in  the  male ;  — called  also  corn  humming  bird. 

5.  [Cf.  G.  schacht. "i  (il/i«i«(;)  A  well-like  excavation 
in  the  earth,  perpendicular  or  nearly  so,  made  for  reach- 
ing and  raising  ore,  for  raising  water,  etc. 

6.  A  long  passage  for  the  admission  or  outlet  of  air ; 
an  air  shaft. 

7.  The  chamber  of  a  blast  furnace. 

Line  shaft  (Mach.),  a  main  shaft  of  considerable  length, 
in  a  shop  or  factory,  usually  heaving  a  number  of  pulleys 
by  which  machines  are  driveii,  commonly  by  means  of 
countershafts  ;  — called  also  line,  or  main  /i»<'.— Shaft 
alley  {JVaul.),  a  passage  extending  from  the  engine  room 
to  the  stern,  and  containing  the  propeller  shaft.  —  Shaft 
fiirnace  iMi-tal.),  a  furnace,  in  the  form  of  a  chimney, 
which  is  charged  at  the  top  and  tapped  at  the  bottom. 

Shaft'ed,  n.  1.  Furnished  with  a  shaft,  or  with  shafts; 
as,  a  shifted  arch. 

2.  (//<•(■.)  Having  a  shaft;  —  applied  to  a  spear  when 
the  head  and  the  shaft  are  of  dilTooiil.  tinctures. 

Shaft'lng,  n.  (Mach.)  Shafts,  (.•oUoctivoly ;  a  sys- 
tem of  connected  shafts  for  coiuiuunicatiug  motion. 

Shalt'man  (-mnu),     )n.    [AS.  sceaftmund.]    A  meas- 

Shaft'ment  (-meut),  (   ure  of  about  six  inches.  [Obs.} 


use,    unite,    rjfde,    full,    ilp,    <irn  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go  ;    sine,    iijk ;    tlien,    tliin  ;    boN  ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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Shag  (shSg),  re.  [AS.  sceacga  a  bush  of  hair  ;  akin  to 
Icel.  skegg  the  beard,  Sw.  skagg,  Dan.  skjssg.  Cf .  Shock 
of  hair.]   1.  Coarse  hair  or  nap ;  rough,  woolly  hair. 

True  Witney  broadcloth,  with  its  shag  unshorn.        Gay. 

2.  A  kind  of  cloth  haTing  a  long,  coarse  nap. 

3.  (,Com.)  A  kind  of  prepared  tobacco  cut  fine. 

4.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  species  of  cormorant. 

Shag,  a.    Hairy ;  shaggy.  Shak. 

Shag.  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Shagoed  (shSgd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Shaqoihq.]  To  make  hairy  or  shaggy  ;  hence, 
to  make  rough. 

Shag  the  green  zone  that  bounds  the  boreal  skies.  J.  Barlow. 

Shag'hark'  (-bark'),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  rough-barked 
species  of  hickory  (Caryo  aZ Jo);  also,  its  nut.  Called 
also  shellbark.  See  Hickoet.  (6)  The  West  ludian 
Pithecolobium  micradenium,  a  leguminous  tree  with  a 
red  coiled-up  pod. 

Shage1)ush'  (shaj'bush'),  n.    A  sackbut.     [06s.] 

Shag'ged  (shSg'ggd),  a.  Shaggy  ;  rough.  Milton.  — 
Shag'ged-ness,  n.    Dr.  H.  More. 

Shag'gl-ness  (-gt-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  shaggy ;  roughness ;  shaggedness. 

Shag'gy  (-gy).  <!■  ICompar.  Shaggiee  (-gl-er) ; 
tuperl.  Shaggiest.]  [From  Shag,  re.]  1.  Rough  with 
long  hair  or  wool. 

About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  skin.       Dnjilen. 

2.  Bough ;  rugged  ;  jaggy.  Milton. 

[A  rill]  that  winds  unseen  beneath  the  shaggy  fell.    Keble. 

Shag'-halred' (-hSrd'),  a.  Having  shaggy  hair.  Shak. 

Shag'-rag'  (-rSg'),  re.  The  unkempt  and  ragged  part 
of  the  community.     iColloq.  or  Slang]       B.  Browning. 

Sha-green'  (sha-gren'),  v.  t.     To  chagrin.     [06s.] 

Sha-green',  re.  [F.  chagrin,  It.  zigrino,  fr.  Turk. 
saghri  the  back  of  a  horse  or  other  beast  of  burden, 
shagreen.  Cf.  Chagein.]  1.  A  kind  of  untanned  leather 
prepared  in  Russia  and  the  East,  from  the  skins  of  horses, 
asses,  and  camels,  and  grained  so  as  to  be  covered  with 
small  round  granulations.  This  characteristic  surface  is 
produced  by  pressing  small  seeds  into  the  grain  or  hair 
side  when  moist,  and  afterward,  when  dry,  scraping  off 
the  roughness  left  between  them,  and  then,  by  soaking, 
causing  the  portions  of  the  skin  which  had  been  com- 
pressed or  indented  by  the  seeds  to  swell  up  into  relief. 
It  is  used  for  covering  small  cases  and  boxes. 

2.  The  skin  of  various  small  sharks  and  other  fishes 
when  having  small,  rough,  bony  scales.  The  dogfishes  of 
the  genus  Scyllium  furnish  a  large  part  of  that  used  in 
the  arts. 

Sha-green'  (sha-gren'),  1  a.     1.     Made    or    covered 

Sha-greened'  (-grend'),  )  with  the  leather  called 
shagreen.     "A  sAojreere  case  of  lancets."  T.  Hook. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Covered  with  rough  scales  or  points  like 
those  on  shagreen. 

Shah  (sha),  n.  [Per.  shah  a  king,  sovereign,  prince. 
Cf.  Checkmate,  Chess,  Pasha.]  The  title  of  the  su- 
preme ruler  in  certain  Eastern  countries,  especially 
Persia.     [Written  also  schah.~\ 

Shah  Nameh.  [Per.,  Book  of  Kings.]  A  celebrated 
historical  poem  written  by  Firdousi,  being  the  most  an- 
cient in  the  modem  Persian  language.  Brande  &  C. 

II  Sha-hln'  (sha-hen'),  re.  [Ar.  shah'm.']  (Zo'dl.)  A 
large  and  swift  Asiatic  falcon  (Falco  peregrinator)  highly 
valued  in  falconry. 

Shalk  (shak),  re.     See  Sheik. 

Shall  (shal),  V.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  sceolh  squinting,  Icel. 
tkjalgr  wry,  oblique,  Dan.  skele  to  squint.]  To  walk  side- 
wise.     [06s.]  L'BJstrange. 

Shake  (shak),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Shake.  Chaucer. 

Shake,  v.  t.  [imp.  Shook  (sh55k) ;  p.  p.  Shaken 
(shak"n),  (Shook,  obs.) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shaking.]  [OE. 
shaken,  schaken,  AS.  scacan,  sceacan ;  akin  to  Icel.  & 
8w.  skaka,  OS.  skakan  to  depart,  to  flee.  V161.  Cf. 
Shock,  v."]  1.  To  cause  to  move  with  quick  or  violent 
vibrations  ;  to  move  rapidly  one  way  and  the  other ;  to 
make  to  tremble  or  shiver ;  to  agitate. 

As  a  -fig  tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs,  when  she  is  shaken  of  a 
mighty  wind.  Rev.  vi.  13. 

Ascend  my  chariot ;  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
That  shake  heaven's  Basis.  Milton. 

2.  Fig. :  To  move  from  firmness ;  to  weaken  the  sta- 
bility of ;  to  cause  to  waver ;  to  impair  the  resolution  of. 

When  hh  doctrines  grew  too  strong  to  be  shook  by  his  enemies, 
they  persecuted  his  reputation.  Atterhury. 

Thy  equal  fear  that  my  firm  faith  and  love 
Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  seduced.  Milton. 

3.  (Mus.)  To  give  a  tremulous  tone  to;  to  triU;  as, 
to  shake  a  note  in  music. 

4.  To  move  or  remove  by  agitating ;  to  throw  off  by  a 
jolting  or  vibrating  motion  ;  to  rid  one's  self  of  ;  —  gen- 
erally with  an  adverb,  as  off,  out,  etc.  ;  as,  to  shake  fruit 
down  from  a  tree. 

Shake  oS  the  golden  slumber  of  repose.  Shak. 

'Tie  v;ur  fast  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age.         Shak. 
I  could  scarcely  shake  him  out  of  my  company.    Bunyan. 
To  shake  a  cask  (Naut.),  to  knock  a  cask  to  pieces  and 
pack  the  staves.  —  To  shake  hands,  to  perform  the  cus- 
tomary act  of  civility  by  clasping  and  moving  hands, 
as  an  expression  of  greeting,  farewell,  good  will,  agree- 
ment, etc.  —To  shake  out  a  raetCNnut.),  to  untie  the  reef 
points  and  spread  more  canvas.—  To  shake  the  bells.    See 
under  Bell.  —  To  shake  the  sails  (Naut.),  to  luff  up  in  the 
wind,  causing  the  sails  to  shiver.    Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Shake,  v.  i.    To  be  agitated  with  a  waving  or  vibra- 
tory motion  ;  to  tremble  ;  to  shiver ;  to  quake  ;  to  totter. 
Under  his  burning  wheels 
The  steadfast  empyrean  shook  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.  Milton. 

What  danger  ?    Who 's  that  that  shakes  behind  there  ? 

Beau.  t(  Ft. 

Shaking  piece,  a  name  given  by  butchers  to  the  piece  of 

beef  cut  from  the  under  side  of  the  neck.    See  Must,  of 


Shake,  4. 


Shake  (shak),  n.  1.  The  act  or  result  of  shaking ; 
a  vacillating  or  wavering  motion  ;  a  rapid  motion  one 
way  and  the  other ;  a  trembling,  quaking,  or  shivering ; 
agitation. 

The  great  soldier's  honor  was  composed 
Of  thicker  stuif,  which  could  endure  a  shake.     Herbert. 
Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides,  consisting  of 
many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand.  Addison. 

2.  A  fissure  or  crack  in  timber,  caused 
by  its  being  dried  too  suddenly.     Ghwilt. 

3.  A  fissure  in  rock  or  earth. 

4.  (Mus.)  A  rapid  alternation  of  a 
principal  tone  with  another  represented 
on  the  next  degree  of  the  staff  above  or  below  it ;  a  trill. 

5.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  staves  of  a  hogshead  or  barrel 
taken  apart.  Totten. 

6.  A  shook  of  staves  and  headings.  Knight. 

7.  (Zo'dl. )  The  redshank  ;  —  so  called  from  the  nod- 
ding of  its  head  while  on  the  groimd.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

No  great  shakes,  of  no  great  importance.  [Slang]  By- 
ron.—Ihe  shakes,  the  fever  and  ague.    [Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Shake'down'  (shSk'doun'),  re.  A  temporary  substi- 
tute for  a  bed,  as  one  made  on  the  floor  or  on  chairs  ;  — 
perhaps  originally  from  the  shaking  down  of  straw  for 
this  purpose.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Shake'fork'  (shak'fSrk'),  n.  A  fork  for  shaking  hay  ; 
a  pitchfork.     [06s.] 

Shak'en  (shak''n),  a.  1.  Caused  to  shake  ;  agitated ; 
as,  a  shaken  bough. 

2.  Cracked  or  checked ;  split.     See  Shake,  n.,  2. 

Nor  is  the  wood  shaken  or  twisted.  Barrow. 

3.  Impaired,  as  by  a  shock. 

Shak'er  (-er),  re.  1.  A  person  or  thing  that  shakes, 
or  by  means  of  which  something  is  shaken. 

2.  One  of  a  religious  sect  who  do  not  marry,  popu- 
larly so  called  from  the  movements  of  the  members  in 
dancing,  which  forms  a  part  of  their  worship. 

|i^°"  The  sect  originated  in  England  in  1747,  and  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1774,  under  the  leadershij)  of 
Mother  Ann  Lee.  The  Shakers  are  sometimes  nick- 
named Shaking  Quakers,  but  they  differ  from  the  Quakers 
in  doctrine  and  practice.  They  style  themselves  the 
"  United  Society  of  Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Appear- 
ing."   The  sect  is  now  confined  to  the  United  States. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  A  variety  of  pigeon.  JP.  J.  Selby. 

Shak'er-ess,  re.    A  female  Shaker. 

Shak'er-lsm  (-iz'm),  re.     Doctrines  of  the  Shakers. 

Shake-spear'e-an  (shak-sper'e-an),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  in  the  style  of,  Shakespeare  or  his  works. 
[Written  also  Shakespearian,  Shakspearean,  Shakspear- 
ian,  Shaksperean,  Shaksperian,  etc.] 

Shak'1-ness  (shak'I-nes),  re.     Quahty  of  being  shaky. 

Shak'ingS  (-Tngz),  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  Deck  sweepings, 
refuse  of  cordage,  canvas,  etc.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Shak'O  (shSk'o),  re.  [Hung,  csakd :  cf.  F.  shako, 
schako.']    A  kind  of  military  cap  or  headdress. 

Shak'y  (shak'^),  a.  ICompar.  Shakier  (-T-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Shakiest.]  1.  Shaking  or  trembling  ;  as,  a  shaky 
spot  in  a  marsh  ;  a  shaky  hand.  Thackeray. 

2.  Full  of  shakes  or  cracks ;  cracked ;  as,  shaky  tim- 
ber. Gwilt. 

3.  Easily  shaken  ;  tottering ;  unsound  ;  as,  a  shaky 
constitution  ;  shaky  business  credit.     [Collog.'] 

Shale  (shal),  re.  [AS.  scealu,  scalu.  See  Scale,  and 
cf.  Shell.]  1.  A  shell  or  husk ;  a  cod  or  pod.  "  The 
green  shales  of  a  bean."  Chapman. 

2.  [G.  schale.']  (Geol.)  A  fine-grained  sedimentary 
rock  of  a  thin,  laminated,  and  often  friable,  structure. 

Bituminous  shale.    See  under  Bitumtnous. 

Shale,  V.  t.    To  take  off  the  shell  or  coat  of  ;  to  shell. 

Life,  in  its  upper  grades,  was  bursting  its  shell,  or  was  shaling 
off  its  husk.  /•  Taylor. 

Shall  (shSl),  V.  i.  &  auxiliary,  [imp.  Should  (shood).] 
[OE.  shal,  schal,  imp.  sholde,  scholde,  AS.  seal,  sceal,  I 
am  obliged,  imp.  scolde,  sceolde,  inf.  sculan;  akin  to 
OS.  skulan,  pres.  skal,  imp.  skolda,  D.  zullen,  pres.  zal, 
imp.  zoude,  zou,  OHG.  solan,  scolan,  pres.  seal,  sol,  imp. 
scolta,  solta,  G.  sollen,  pres.  soil,  imp.  sollte,  Icel.  skuhi, 
pres.  skal,  imp.  skyldi,  Sw.  skola,  pres.  skall,  imp.  skulle, 
Dan.  skulle,  pres.  skal,  imp.  skulde,  Goth,  skulan,  pres. 
skal,  imp.  skulda,  and  to  AS.  scyld  guilt,  G.  schuld  guilt, 
fault,  debt,  and  perhaps  to  L.  scelus  crime.]  [Shall  is 
defective,  having  no  infinitive,  imperative,  or  participle.] 

1.  To  owe  ;  to  be  under  obligation  for.  [06s.]  "  By 
the  faith  I  shall  to  God."  Court  of  Love. 

2.  To  bo  obliged ;  must.  [06s.]  "  Me  athinketh  [I 
am  sorry]  that  I  shall  rehearse  it  her."  Chaucer. 

3.  As  an  auxiliary,  shall  indicates  a  duty  or  necessity 
whose  obligation  is  derived  from  the  person  speaking ; 
as,  you  shall  go ;  he  shall  go ;  that  is,  I  order  or  promise 
your  going.  It  thus  ordinarily  expresses,  in  the  second 
and  third  persons,  a  command,  a  threat,  or  a  promise. 
If  the  auxiliary  be  emphasized,  the  command  is  made 
more  imperative,  the  promise  or  threat  more  positive 
and  sure.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  language  of  proph- 
ecy ;  as,  "  the  day  shall  come  when  .  .  .  ,"  since  a  prom- 
ise or  threat  and  an  authoritative  prophecy  nearly  co- 
incide in  significance.  In  shall  with  tlie  first  person, 
the  necessity  of  the  action  is  sometimes  implied  as  re- 
siding elsewhere  than  in  the  speaker ;  as,  I  shall  suffer ; 
we  shall  see  ;  and  there  is  always  a  less  distinct  and 
positive  assertion  of  his  volition  than  is  indicated  by 
ivill.  "  I  shall  go  "  implies  nearly  a  simple  futurity ; 
more  exactly,  a  foretelling  or  an  expectation  of  my 
going,  in  which,  naturally  enough,  a  certain  degree  of 
plan  or  intention  may  be  included  ;  emphasize  the  shall, 
and  the  event  is  described  as  certain  to  occur,  and  tlie 
expression  approximates  in  meaning  to  our  emphatic 
"  I  will  go."  In  a  question,  the  relation  of  speaker  and 
source  of  obligation  is  of  course  transferred  to  the  per- 
son addressed;  as,  "Shall  you  go?  "  (answer,  "  I  shall 
go  ")  ;  "  Shall  he  go  ?  "  i.  e.,  "  Do  you  require  or 
promise  his  going?"   (answer,   "He  s/iall  go.")    The 


same  relation  is  transferred  to  either  second  or  third 
person  in  such  phrases  as  "  You  say,  or  think,  you  shalt 
go  ;  "  "  He  says,  or  thinks,  he  shall  go."  After  a  condi- 
tional conjunction  (as  i/,  whether)  shall  is  used  in  ali 
persons  to  express  futurity  simply  ;  as,  if  I,  you,  or  he 
shall  say  they  are  right.  Should  is  everywhere  used  in 
the  same  connection  and  the  same  senses  as  shall,  as  its 
imperfect.  It  also  expresses  duty  or  moral  obligation  ; 
as,  he  should  do  it  whether  he  will  or  not.  In  the  early 
English,  and  hence  in  our  English  Bible,  shall  is  the  aux- 
iliary mainly  used,  in  all  the  persons,  to  express  simple 
futurity.  (Cf.  Will,  v.  t.)  Shall  may  be  used  elliptic- 
ally  ;  thus,  with  an  adverb  or  other  word  expressive  of 
motion  go  may  be  omitted.  "  He  to  England  shall  along 
with  you."  Shak. 

<S^^  Shall  and  will  are  often  confounded  by  Inaccurate 
speakers  and  writers.  Say:  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you. 
Shall  I  do  this  ?  Shall  I  help  you  ?  (not  Will  I  do  this  ?) 
See  Will. 

Shal'li  (shSl'lT),  re.     See  Challis. 

Shal'lon  (shSl'lon),  re.  (Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub 
(Gaultlieria  Shallon)  of  Northwest  America;  also,  its 
fruit.     See  Salal-berry. 

Shal-loon'  (shSl-loon'),  n.  [F.  chalon,  from  Chalons, 
in  France,  where  it  was  first  made.]  A  thin,  loosely 
woven,  twilled  worsted  stuff. 

In  blue  shalloon  shall  Hannibal  be  clad.  Swift. 

Shallop  (shSl'lup),  n.  [F.  chaloupe,  probably  from 
'D.  sloep.     Cf.  Sloop.]     (N^aut.)  A  hoa.t. 

[She]  thrust  the  shallop  from  the  floating  strand.    Spenser. 

^^^  The  term  shallop  is  applied  to  boats  of  all  sizes, 
from  a  light  canoe  up  to  a  large  boat  with  masts  and  sails. 

Shal-lot'  (sh51-15t'),  re.  [OF.  eschalote  (for  escalone), 
F.  echalole.  See  Scallion,  and  cf.  Eschalot.]  (Bot.) 
A  small  kind  of  onion  (Allium  Ascalonicum)  growing  in 
clusters,  and  ready  for  gathering  in  spring ;  a  scallion,  or 
eschalot. 

Shallow  (shSl'lo),  a.  [Compar.  Shallower  (-er); 
superl.  Shallowest.]  [OE.  schalowe,  probably  origi- 
nally, sloping  or  shelving  ;  cf .  Icel.  skjalgr  wry,  squinting, 
AS.  sceolh,  D.  &  G.  scheel,  OHG.  scelah.  Cf.  Shelve  to 
slope.  Shoal  shallow.]  1.  Not  deep ;  having  little  depth ; 
shoal.     "  jSAffHou)  brooks,  and  rivers  wide. "         Milton. 

2.  Not  deep  in  tone.     [JJ.] 

The  sound  perfecter  and  not  so  shallow  and  jarring.    Bacon. 

3-  Not  intellectually  deep  ;  not  profound ;  not  pene- 
trating deeply ;  simple  ;  not  wise  or  knowing ;  ignorant ; 
superficial ;  as,  a  shallow  mind ;  shallow  learning. 

The  King  was  neither  so  shallow,  nor  so  ill  advertised,  as  not 

to  perceive  the  intention  of  the  French  king.  Bacon, 

Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself.    Miltoju 

Shallow,  re.  1.  A  place  in  a  body  of  water  where  the 
water  is  not  deep  ;  a  shoal ;  a  flat ;  a  shelf. 

A  swift  stream  is  not  heard  in  the  channel,  but  upon  shallow! 

of  gravel.  Bacon, 

Dashed  on  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand.    Dryden, 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  rudd.     [Prov.  Eng.} 

Shal'low,  v.t.    To  make  shallow.        Sir  T.  Browne, 

Shal'lOW,  V.  i.     To  become  shallow,  as  water. 

Shal'lOW-bod'led  (-bod'Td),  a.  (Naut.)  Having  a 
moderate  depth  of  hold  ;  —  said  of  a  vessel. 

Shal'low-brained'  (-brand'),  a.  Weak  in  intellect; 
foolish  ;  empty-headed.  South. 

Shal'low-heart'ed  (-harf  5d),  a.  Incapable  of  deep 
feeling.  Tennyson. 

Shal'low-ly,  adv.    In  a  shallow  manner. 

Shal'low-ness,  re.    Quality  or  state  of  being  shallow. 

Shallow-pat'ed  (-pat'ed),  a.     Shallow-brained. 

Shal'lOW-waist'ed  (-wast'gd),  a.  (Naut.)  Having  a 
flush  deck,  or  with  only  a  moderate  depression  amid- 
ships ;  —  said  of  a  vessel. 

Shalm  (sham),  re.    See  Shawm.     [05s.]  Knolles, 

Shalt  (shSit),  2d  per.  sing,  of  Shall. 

Shal'y  (shal'y),  a.    Resembling  shale  in  structure. 

Sham  (sham),  re.  [Originally  the  same  word  as  shame, 
hence,  a  disgrace,  a  trick.  See  Shame,  re.]  1.  That  which 
deceives  expectation ;  any  trick,  fraud,  or  device  that 
deludes  and  disappoints  ;  a  make-believe ;  delusion  ;  im- 
posture;  humbug.  "A  mere  sAam."  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 
Believe  who  will  the  solemn  sham,  not  I.     Addison. 

2.  A  false  front,  or  removable  ornamental  covering. 

Pillow  sham,  a  covering  to  be  laid  on  a  pillow. 

Sham,  a.  False  ;  counterfeit ;  pretended ;  feigned ; 
unreal ;  as,  a  sham  fight. 

They  scorned  the  sham  independence  proffered  to  them  by 
the  Athenians.  ,  Jowett  (Thucyd.j, 

Sham,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shammed  (shSmd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Shamming.]  1.  To  trick ;  to  cheat ;  to  deceive 
or  delude  with  false  pretenses. 

Fooled  and  shammed  into  a  conviction.    L' Estrange, 

2.  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  imposition.     [iJ.] 

We  must  have  a  care  that  we  do  not  .  .  .  sham  fallncies  upon 
the  world  for  current  reason.  L' Estrange. 

.3.  To  assume  the  manner  and  character  of;  to  imi- 
tate ;  to  ape  ;  to  feign. 

To  sham  Abram  or  Abraham,  to  feign  sickness ;  to  ma- 
linger. Hence  a  malingerer  is  called,  in  sailors'  cant,  a 
Sham  Abram,  or  Sham  Abraham. 

Sham,  V.  i.  To  make  false  pretenses  ;  to  deceive ;  to 
feign ;  to  impose. 

Wondering  .  .  .  whether  those  who  lectured  him  were  such 
fools  as  they  professed  to  be,  or  were  only  shamming.    Macaiday. 

II  Sha'ma  (sha'ma),  re.  [Hind,  shdma.l  (Zo'dl.)  A 
saxicoHne  singing  bird  (Kittacincla  macroura)  of  India, 
noted  for  the  sweetness  and  power  of  its  song.  In  con- 
finement it  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds  and  various 
animals  with  accuracy.  Its  head,  neck,  back,  breast, 
and  tail  are  glossy  black,  the  rump  white,  the  under 
parts  chestnut. 

Sha'man  (sha'man  ;  277),  re.  [From  the  native  name.] 
A  priest  of  Shamanism  ;  a  vrizard  among  the  Shamanists. 
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Sha-man'lC  (sha-mSn'tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Sbamanism. 

Sha'man-ism  (sha'mSn-Tz'm),  n.  The  type  of  religion 
wliich  once  prevailed  among  all  the  Ural-Altaic  peoples 
(Tungusic,  Mongol,  and  Turkish),  and  which  still  sur- 
viTes  in  various  parts  of  Northern  Asia.  The  Shaman,  or 
wizard  priest,  deals  with  good  as  well  as  with  evil  spirits, 
especially  the  good  spirits  of  ancestors.         Eneyc.  Brit. 

Sha'man-lst,  »•     An  adherent  of  Shamanism. 

Sbam'ble  (shSm'b'l),  n,  [OE.  schamel  a  bench,  stool, 
AS.  scamel,  sceamol,  a  bench,  form,  stool,  fr.  L.  scamel- 
lum,  dim.  of  scamnum  a  bench,  stool.]  1.  (^Mining) 
One  of  a  succession  of  niches  or  platforms,  one  above 
another,  to  hold  ore  which  is  thrown  successively  from 
platform  to  platform,  and  thus  raised  to  a  higher  level. 

2>  pL  A  place  where  butcher's  meat  is  sold. 

As  summer  fliej  are  in  the  shambles.  Skak. 

3.  pi.  A  place  for  slaughtering  animals  for  meat. 

To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament  house.       Shak. 

Sham'lJle,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shambled  (-b'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shambling  (-bllng).]  [Cf.  OD.  schampelen 
to  slip,  schampen  to  slip  away,  escape.  Cf.  Scamble, 
Scamper.]  To  walk  awkwardly  and  unsteadily,  as  if  the 
knees  were  weak ;  to  shufBe  along. 

Sham'bllng  (-bllng),  a.  Characterized  by  an  awk- 
ward, irregular  pace  ;  as,  a  shambling  trot ;  shambling 
legs. 

Shamntlllng,  n.    An  awkward,  irregular  gait. 

Shame  (sham),  n.  [OE.  shame,  schame,  AS.  scamu, 
sceamu;  akin  to  OS.  &  OHG.  scama,  G.  scham,  Icel. 
skomm,  skamm,  Sw.  &  Dan.  skam,  D.  &  G.  schande, 
Goth,  skanda  shame,  skaman  sik  to  be  ashamed  ;  per- 
haps from  a  root  skam  meaning  to  cover,  and  akin  to  the 
root  ikam)  of  G.  hemd  shirt,  E.  chemise.    Cf.  Sham.] 

1.  A  painful  sensation  excited  by  a  consciousness  of 
guilt  or  impropriety,  or  of  having  done  something  which 
injures  reputation,  or  of  the  exposure  of  that  which  nar 
ture  or  modesty  prompts  us  to  conceal. 

Hide,  for  shame, 
Romans,  your  grandsires'  images, 
That  blush  at  their  degenerate  progeny.        Dryden. 
Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame  f         Shak. 

2.  Reproach  incurred  or  suffered ;  dishonor ;  igno- 
miny ;  derision ;  contempt. 

Te  have  borne  the  shame  of  the  heathen.    Hzek.  xxxvi.  6. 
Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise.  Pope. 

And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim 
Bxcept  an  erring  sister's  shame.  Byron. 

3.  The  cause  or  reason  of  shame ;  that  which  brings 
reproach,  and  degrades  a  person  in  the  estimation  of 
others;  disgrace. 

O  Caesar,  what  a  wounding  shame  is  this  I  Shak. 

Guides  who  are  the  shame  of  religion.  South. 

4.  The  parts  wliich  modesty  requires  to  be  covered ; 
the  private  parts.  Isa.  xlvii.  3. 

For  shame  I  you  should  be  ashamed  ;  shame  on  you  !  — 
To  pnt  to  shame,  to  cause  to  feel  shame ;  to  huiniliate ; 
to  disgrace.  "Let  them  be  driven  backward  and  put 
to  shame  that  wish  me  evil."  Ps.  xl.  14. 

Shame,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shamed  (shamd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Shamino.]  1.  To  make  ashamed ;  to  excite  in 
(a  person)  a  consciousness  of  guilt  or  impropriety,  or  of 
conduct  derogatory  to  reputation ;  to  put  to  shame. 

Were  there  but  one  righteous  man  in  the  world,  he  would  . . . 
thame  the  world,  and  not  the  world  him.  South. 

2.  To  cover  with  reproach  or  ignominy ;  to  dishonor  ; 
to  disgrace. 

And  with  foul  cowardice  his  carcass  shame.    Spenser. 

3.  To  mock  at ;  to  deride.     [Obs.  or  JJ.] 

Ye  have  shamed  the  counsel  of  the  poor.    Ps.  xiv.  6. 
Shame,  v.  i.     [AS.  scamian,  sceamian.    See  Shame, 
n.]    To  be  ashamed  ;  to  feel  shame.     [iJ.] 
I  do  shame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are.  Shak. 

Shame'faced'  (-fast'),  a.  [For  shamefast;  AS.  scam- 
fsest.  See  Shame,  re.,  and  Fast  firm.]  Easily  confused 
or  put  out  of  countenance  ;  diffident ;  bashful ;  modest. 
Tour  shamefaced  virtue  shunned  the  people's  praise.  Dryden. 
11^°"  Shamefaced  was  once  shamefast,  shamefacedness 
was  sham.efaslness,  like  steadfast  and  steadfastness ;  but 
the  ordinary  manifestations  of  shame  being  by  the  face, 
have  brought  it  to  its  present  orthography.  Trench. 

—  Shame'laced'ly,  adv.  —  Shame'faced'ness,  n. 

Shame'fast  (-fast),   a.     [AS.   scamfsest.]      Modest; 

shamefaced.  —  Shame '  f asMy,    adv.  —  Shame '  fast- 
ness, n.    lArchaicJ    See  Shamefaced. 

Shamefast  she  was  in  maiden  sham^aslness.    Chaucer. 

[Conscience]  is  a  blushing  shamefast  spirit.  Shak. 

Modest  apparel  with  sham^astness.    X  Tim.  ii.  9  (Hev.  Ver.). 

Shame'ful  (-ful),  a.     1.  Bringing  shame  or  disgrace  ; 

injurious  to  reputation ;  disgraceful. 

His  naval  preparations  were  not  more  surprising  than  his 
quick  and  shameful  retreat.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Exciting  the  feeling  of  shame  in  others  ;  indecent ; 
as,  a  shameful  picture  ;  a  shameful  sight.  Spenser. 

Syn.  —  Disgraceful ;  reproachful ;  indecent ;  unbe- 
coming ;  degradmg ;  scandalous ;  ignominious ;  infamous. 

—  Shame'lnUy,  adv.  —  Shame'f ul-ness,  n. 
Shame'less,   a.     [AS.   scamleds.]     1.    Destitute  of 

sliame  ;  wanting  modesty ;   brazen-faced ;   insensible  to 
disgrace.     "  Such  shameless  bards  we  have."  Pope. 

Shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not  shameless.    Shak. 
2.  Indicating  want  of  modesty,  or  sensibility  to  dis- 
grace ;  indecent ;  as,  a  shameless  picture  or  poem. 

I  §y"'r-'-^?",'?^'°,*!  ""blushing;  audacious;  immodest; 
indecent;  indelicate. 

—  Shame'less-ly,  adv.  —  Shame'less-ness,  n. 

Shame'-proof'  (-proof),  a.     Shameless.  Shak. 

Sham'er  (sham'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  dis- 
graces, or  makes  ashamed.  Beau.  &  Fl. 


Sham'mer  (shSm'mer),  n.  One  who  shams ;  an  im- 
postor. Johnson. 

Sham'my  (-my),  re.  [F.  chamois  a  chamois,  shammy 
leather.     See  Chamois.]     1.  (Zo'ol.)  The  chamois. 

2.  A  soft,  pliant  leather,  prepared  originally  from  the 
skin  of  the  chamois,  but  now  made  also  from  the  sliin  of 
the  sheep,  goat,  kid,  deer,  and  calf.  See  SaAMonNG. 
[Written  also  chamois,  shamoy,  and  shamois.'] 

Sham'oy  f  i^^^^^^  or  sha-moi'),  re.    See  Shammy. 

Sha-moy'ing  (sha-moi'Tng  or  sh5m'my-ing),  ».  [See 
Shammy.]  A  process  used  in  preparing  certain  kinds  of 
leather,  which  consists  in  frizzing  the  skin,  and  working 
oil  into  it  to  supply  the  place  of  the  astringent  (tannin, 
alum,  or  the  like)  ordinarily  used  in  tanning. 

Sham-poo'  (shSm-pob'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sham- 
pooed (-pood') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Shampooing.]  [Hind. 
champna  to  press,  to  squeeze.]  [Written  also  cham- 
poo.l  1.  To  press  or  Imead  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body  of  (a  person),  and  at  the  same  time  to  stretch  the 
limbs  and  joints,  in  connection  with  the  hot  bath. 

2.  To  wash  thoroughly  and  rub  the  head  of  (a  person), 
with  the  fingers,  using  either  soap,  or  a  soapy  prepara- 
tion, for  the  more  thorough  cleansing. 

Sham-poo',  n.     The  act  of  shampooing. 

Sham-pOO'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  shampoos. 

Sham'rock  (sham'rSk),  n.  [Ir.  seamrog,  seamar, 
trefoil,  white  clover,  white 
honeysuckle ;  akin  to  Gael. 
seamrag.l  (Bot.)  A  trifoli- 
ate plant  used  as  a  national 
emblem  by  the  Irish.  The 
legend  is  that  St.  Patrick  once 
plucked  a  leaf  of  it  for  use 
in  illustrating  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity. 

51^="  The   original    plant 
was  probably  a  kind  of  wood  „,  ,         nr     j  o       , 

sorrel  (Ozaiis  AcetoseVa) ;  but   ^T'^?^*    r.?       °°-  ^?,,    ,' 
now  the  name  is  given  to  the      ^^Me  Clover  ;   c  Black 
white  clover  (Trifolium    re-      ■»'^<=°"^- 
pens),  and  the  black  medic  (Medicago  lupulina). 

Shan'dry-dan  (shSn'dry-dSn),  re.  A  jocosely  depre- 
ciative  name  for  a  vehicle.     [Ireland] 

Shan'dy-gaff  (shSn'di-gSf ),  re.  A  mixture  of  strong 
beer  and  ginger  beer.     [Eng.] 

Shang'hal'  (shSng'W),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shang- 
haied (-hid') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shanghaiing.]  To  intoxi- 
cate and  ship  (a  person)  as  a  sailor  while  in  this  condition. 
[Written  also  shanghae.J     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Shang'hai'  (-Iii'),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  A  large  and  tall  breed 
of  domestic  fowl. 

Shank  (shSnk),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  See  Chank. 

Shank,  re.  [OE.  shanke,  schanke,  schonke,  AS.  scan- 
ca,  sceanca,  sconca,  sceonca;  akin  to  D.  schonk  a  bone, 
G.  schenkel  thigh,  shank,  schinken  ham,  OHG.  scincha 
shank,   Dan.   &    Sw.   shank.      V161.      Cf.    Skink,   u.] 

1.  The  part  of  the  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  foot ;  the 
shin ;  the  shin  bone ;  also,  the  whole  leg. 

His  youthful  hose,  well  saved,  a  world  too  wide 

For  his  shrunk  shank.  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  that  part  of  an  instrument,  tool,  or  other 
thing,  which  connects  the  acting  part  with  a  handle  or 
other  part,  by  which  it  is  held  or  moved.  Specifically  : 
(a)  That  part  of  a  key  which  is  between  the  bow  and  the 
part  which  enters  the  wards  of  the  lock.  (6)  The  mid- 
dle part  of  an  anchor,  or  that  part  wiiich  is  between  the 
ring  and  the  arms.  See  lllust.  of  Anchok.  (e)  That  part 
of  a  hoe,  rake,  knife,  or  the  like,  by  which  it  is  secured 
to  a  handle,     (d)  A  loop  forming  an  eye  to  a  button. 

3.  (Arch.)  The  space  between  two  channels  of  the 
Doric  triglyph.  Gwilt. 

4.  (Founding)  A  large  ladle  for  molten  metal,  fitted 
with  long  bars  for.  handling  it. 

5.  (Print.)  The  body  of  a  type. 

6.  (Shoemaking)  The  part  of  the  sole  beneath  the  in- 
step connecting  the  broader  front  part  with  the  heel. 

7.  (Zo'ol.)  A  wading  bird  with  long  legs  ;  as,  the 
green-legged  shank,  ox  knot ;  the  yellow  shank,  or  tattler ; 

—  called  also  shanks. 

8.  pi.  Flat-nosed  pliers,  used  by  opticians  for  nipping 
off  the  edges  of  pieces  of  glass  to  make  them  round. 

Shank  painter  (Naut.),  a  short  rope  or  chain  which 
holds  the  shank  of  an  anchor  against  tlie  side  of  a  vessel 
when  it  is  secured  for  a  voyage.  —  To  ride  shank's  mare, 
to  go  on  foot ;  to  walk. 

Shank,  v.  i.  To  fall  off,  as  a  leaf,  flower,  or  capsule, 
on  account  of  disease  affecting  the  supporting  footstalk  ; 

—  usually  followed  by  off.  Darwin. 
Shanklieer'  (-ber'),  n.     See  Sohenebeer. 
Shanked  (shankt),  a.    Having  a  shank. 
Shank'er  (shank'er),  re.     (Bled.)  See  Chancre. 
Shan'ny  (shan'nj?),  re.  /  pi.  Shannies  (-nlz).     [Ety- 

mol.  uncertain.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  European  smooth  blenny 
(Blennius  pholis).  It  is  olive-green  witli  irregular 
black  spots,  and  without  appendages  on  the  head. 

Shan't  (shant).    A  contraction  of  sAnZi  no/.     [Colloq.'] 

Shan'ty  (shSn'ty),  «.   Jaunty;  showy.     [Prov.Eng.] 

Shan'ty,  n.  ■  pi.  Shanties  (-tiz).  [Said  to  bo  fr.  Ir. 
scan  old  -\-  tig  a  house.]  A  small,  mean  dwelling  ;  a 
rough,  slight  building  for  temporary  use ;  a  liut. 

Shan'ty,  v.  i.    To  inhabit  a  shanty.   5.  ir.  Hammond. 

Shap'a-ble  (sliap'a-b'l),  a.     1.  That  may  be  shaped. 

2.  Shapely.     [R.]     "Round  and  jAn^nWc."     De  Foe. 

Shape  (shiip),  V.  t.  [imp.  Shaped  (slmpt) ;  p.  p. 
Shaped  or  Siiapen  (shap"n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shaving.] 
[OE.  shapen,  ■'!chape)i,  AS.  sceapian.  Tlie  p.  p.  .?A(/pf» 
is  from  tlio  stroug  verb,  AS.  scirppan,  scyppan,  sceppan, 
p.  p.  sceapen.  See  Shape,  re.]  1.  To  form  or  create ; 
especially,  to  mold  or  make  into  a  particular  form ;  to 
give  proper  form  or  figure  to. 

I  was  ahajien  in  iniquity.  Ps.  li.  5. 

Grace  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  dcck&i  hor  face.    Prior. 


2.  To  adapt  to  a  purpose  ;  to  regulate  ;  to  adjust ;  to 
direct ;  as,  to  shape  the  course  of  a  vessel. 

To  the  stream,  when  neither  friends,  nor  force, 

Nor  speed  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course.    Denham. 

Charmed  by  their  eyes,  their  manners  I  acquire, 

And  shape  my  foolishness  to  their  desire.  Prior, 

3.  To  image  ;  to  conceive  ;  to  body  forth. 

Oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not.  Shak, 

4.  To  design  ;  to  prepare  ;  to  plan  ;  to  arrange. 

When  shapen  was  all  this  conspiracy. 
From  point  to  point.  Chaueer, 

Shaping  machine.  (Mach.)  Same  as  Shaper.  —  To  shape 
one's  self,  to  prepare;  to  make  ready.    [Obs.\ 

I  will  early  shape  me  therefor.  Chancer. 

Shape  (shap),  V.  i.  To  suit ;  to  be  adjusted  or  con- 
formable. [iJ.]  Shak. 
Shape,  re.  [OE.  shap,  schap,  AS.  sceap  in  gesceap  cre- 
ation, creature,  fr.  the  root  of  scieppan,  scyppan,  scep- 
pan, to  shape,  to  do,  to  effect ;  akin  to  OS.  giskeppian, 
OFries.  skeppa,  D.  scheppen,  G.  schaffen,  OHG.  scaffan, 
scepfen,  skeffen,  Icel.  skapa,  skepja,  Dan.  skabe,  skaffe, 
Sw.  skapa,  skaffa,  Goth,  gsiskapjan,  and  perhaps  to  E. 
shave,  v.  Cf.  -sho'.]  1.  Character  or  construction  ot 
a  thing  as  determining  its  external  appearance  ;  outward 
aspect ;  make ;  figure  ;  form  ;  guise ;  as,  the  shape  of 
a  tree  ;  the  shape  of  the  head ;  an  elegant  shape. 

He  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman.    Shak, 

2.  That  which  has  form  or  figure ;  a  figure  ;  an  ap- 
pearance ;  a  being. 

Before  the  gates  there  sat, 
On  either  side,  a  formidable  shape.  Milton, 

3.  A  model ;  a  pattern ;  a  mold. 

4.  Form  of  embodiment,  as  in  words;  form,  as  of 
thought  or  conception;  concrete  embodiment  or  exam- 
ple, as  of  some  quality.  Hilton. 

5.  Dress  for  disguise  ;  guise.     [Obs.] 

Look  better  on  this  virgin,  and  consider 

This  Persian  shape  laid  by,  and  she  appearing 

In  a  Greekish  dress.  Massinger, 

6.  (Iron  Manuf.)  (a)  A  rolled  or  hammered  piece,  as 
a  bar,  beam,  angle  iron,  etc.,  having  a  cross  section  dif- 
ferent from  merchant  bar.  (ft)  A  piece  which  has  been 
roughly  forged  nearly  to  the  form  it  will  receive  when 
completely  forged  or  fitted. 

To  take  shape,  to  assume  a  definite  form. 

Shape'IesB,  a.  Destitute  of  shape  or  regular  form; 
wanting  '  symmetry  of  dimensions ;  misshapen  ;  —  op- 
posed to  shapely.  —  Shape'less-ness,  re. 

The  shapeless  rock,  or  hanging  precipice.  Pope, 

Shape'li-neSS   (-IT-nBs),  n.     The  quality  or  state  of 

being  shapely. 
Shape'ly,  a.     [Compar.  Shapelier  (-li-er) ;  superl. 

Shapeliest.]     1.  'Well-formed  ;  having  a  regular  shape ; 

comely;  symmetrical.  T.  Warlon, 


Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplexed  with  thorn, 
The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn. 


Pope. 
Cotcper, 


Where  the  shapely  column  stood. 
2.  Fit;  suitable.     [06s.] 

Shaply  for  to  be  an  alderman.  Chaucer. 

Shap'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  shapes ;  as,  the  shaper 
of  one's  fortunes. 

The  secret  of  those  old  shapers  died  with  them.    LoweU, 
2.  That  which  shapes ;  a  machine  for  giving  a  particu- 
lar form  or  outline  to  an  object.   Specifically :  (a)  (3Ietal 
Working)  A  kind  of  planer  in  which  the  tool,  instead  of 
the  work,  receives  a  reciprocating  motion,  usually  from 
a  crank.    (6)  (IVood  Working)  A  machine  with  a  verti. 
cally  revolving  cutter  projecting  above  a  flat  table  top, 
for  cutting  irregular  outlines,  moldings,  etc. 
Sha'poo  (sh'a'pob),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  The  obrial. 
Shard  (shard),  n,    A  plant ;  chard.    [Obs.]    Dryden. 
Shard,  re.     [AS.  sceard,  properly  a  p.  p.  from  the 
root  of  sceran  to  shear,  to  cut ;  akin  to  D.  schaard  a 
fragment,  G.  scharte  a  notch,  Icel.  skarS.     See  Sheab, 
and  cf.  Sherd.]    [Written  also  sheard,  and  sherd.]     1.  A 
piece  or  fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel,  or  of  a  like 
brittle  substance,  as  the  shell  of  an  egg  or  a  snail.  Shak. 
The  precious  dish 
Broke  into  shards  of  beauty  on  the  board.    E.  Arnold, 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  The  hard  wing  case  of  a  beetle. 

They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle.  Shak. 

3.  A  gap  in  a  fence.     [Obs.]  Stanyhurst. 

4.  A  boundary  ;  a  division.     [Obs.  &  i?.]        Spenser. 
Shard'-bome'  (-bom'),  a.     Borne  on  shards  or  scaly 

wing  cases.     "  The  shard-borne  beetle."  Shak, 

Shard'ed.  a.     (Zo'ol.)  Having  elytra,  as  a  beetle. 
Shard'y  (-y),  a.     Having,  or  consisting  of,  shards. 
Share  (shSr),  n.    [OE.  schar,  AS.  scear  ;  akin  to  OHG. 

scaro,  G.  schar,  pSugschar,  and  E.  shear,  v.    See  Shear.] 

1.  The  part  (usually  an  iron  or  steel  plate)  of  a  plow 
wliich  cuts  the  ground  at  tlie  bottom  of  a  furrow ;  a 
plowshare. 

2.  The  part  which  opens  tlie  ground  for  the  reception 
of  the  seed,  in  a  machine  for  sowing  seed.  Knight, 

Share,  re.  [OE.  schare,  AS.  scearii,  scam,  fr.  sceran  to 
shear,  cut.  See  Shear,  v.'\  1.  A  certain  quantity  ;  a  por- 
tion ;  a  part ;  a  division ;  as,  a  small  share  of  prudence. 

2.  Especially,  the  part  allotted  or  belonging  to  one, 
of  any  property  or  interest  owned  by  a  lumiber ;  a  por- 
tion among  others ;  an  apportioned  lot ;  an  allotment ;  a 
dividend.     "  My  share  of  fame."  Dryden, 

3.  Hence,  one  of  a  certain  number  of  equal  portions 
into  which  any  property  or  invested  capital  is  divided ; 
as,  a  ship  owned  in  ten  shares. 

4.  The  pubes  ;  the  sharebone.     [Obs.]  Holland. 
To  go  shares,  to  partake ;  to  be  equally  concerned.  — 

Shore  and  share  alike,  in  equal  sliarcs. 

Share,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shared  (shfird) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Sharing.]  1.  To  part  among  two  or  more;  to 
distribute  in  portions  ;  to  divide. 

Suppose  I  share  my  fortune  equally  between  my  children  and 
a  stranger.  £u>(/t. 


Ose,    unite,   r^ide,    fijU,    fip,    <irn ;    pity ;    food,    fd'ot ;    out,    oil :      cbair ;    go ;    sIiik,   i^k ;    tlien,    tliin ;    boN ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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2.  To  partake  of,  use,  or  experience,  with  others ;  to 
have  a  portion  of  ;  to  take  and  possess  in  common ;  as, 
to  share  a  shelter  with  another. 

"While  avarice  and  rapine  share  the  land.  Milton. 

3.  To  cut ;  to  shear  ;  to  cleave ;  to  divide.     [_Obs.'\ 

The  shared  visage  hangs  on  equal  sides.        Dr;/den. 

Share  (shSr),  v.  i.  To  have  part ;  to  receive  a  portion  ; 

to  partake,  enjoy,  or  suffer  with  others. 

'  A  right  of  inheritance  gave  every  one  a  title  to  share  in  the 

goods  of  his  father.  Locke. 

Sharelieam'  (-hem'),  «•  The  part  of  the  plow  to 
which  the  share  is  attached. 

SharelJOne'  (-bon'),  n.     {Anat.)  The  pubic  bone. 

Share'bro'ker  (-bro'ker),  n.  A  broker  who  deals  in 
railway  or  other  shares  and  securities. 

Share'hold'er  (-hold'er),  n.  One  who  holds  or  owns 
a  share  or  shares  in  a  joint  fund  or  property. 

Shat'er  (shSr'er),  n.  One  who  shares ;  a  participator ; 
a  partaker ;  also,  a  divider ;  a  distributer. 

Share'wort'  (-wfirf),  n.  (Bot.)  A  composite  plant 
(Aster  Tripolium)  growing  along  the  seacoast  of  Europe. 

Shark  (shark),  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin ;  perhaps 
through  OF.  fr.  L.  carcharus  a  kind  of  dogfish,  6r. 
KapxapCa?,  SO  called  from  its  sharp  teeth,  fr.  Kapxapo^ 
having  sharp  or  jagged  teeth ;  or  perhaps  named  from 
its  rapacity  (cf.  Shaek,  v.  t.  &  i.) ;  cf.  Com.  sca7'ceas.2 

1.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  elasmo- 
branch  fishes  of  the  order  Plagiostomi,  found  in  all  seas. 
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a  The  Dusky  Shark  (Carchaihmus  obscurus).    b  The 
Man-eating  Shark  {Carcharodon  carcharias). 


'  Some  sharks,  as  the  basking  shark  and  the  whale 

shark,  grow  to  an  enormous  .size,  the  former  becoming 
forty  feet  or  more,  and  the  latter  sLxty  feet  or  more,  in 
length.  Most  of  them  are  harmless  to  man,  but  some  are 
exceedingly  voracious.  The  man-eating  sharks  mostly 
belong  to  the  genera  Carcharhinus,  Carcharodon,  and  re- 
lated genera.  They  have  several  rows  of  large  sharp 
teeth  with  serrated  edges,  as  the  great  white  shark  ( Car- 
charodon  carcharias,  or  Rondeleii)  of  tropical  seas,  and 
the  great  blue  shark  ( Carcharh  inus  glmtcus)  of  all  tropical 
and  temperate  seas.  The  former  sometimes  becomes 
thirty-six  feet  long,  and  is  the  most  voracious  and  dan- 
gerous species  known.  The  rare  man-eating  shark  of  the 
United  States  coast  ( Charcarodon  Atwoodi)  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  variety,  or  the  young,  of  C  carcharias. 
The  dusky  shark  ( Carcharhinus  obscurus),  and  the  smaller 
blue  shark  (C.  caudatiis),  both  common  species  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  are  of  moderate  size  and  not 
dangerous.  They  feed  on  shellfish  and  bottom  fishes. 

2.  A  rapacious,  artful  person  ;  a  sharper.     ICollog.'] 

3.  Trickery ;  fraud ;  petty  rapine  ;  as,  to  live  upon  the 
shark.     lObs.}  South. 

Basking  shark.  Liver  shark,  Norse  shark.  Oil  shark.  Sand 
•bark.  Tiger  shark,  etc.  See  tmder  Basking,  Liver,  etc. 
See  also  Dogfish,  Houndfish,  Notidanian,  and  Tope.  — 
Gray  shark,  the  sand  shark.  —  Hammer-headed  shark.  See 
Hammerhead. —  Port  Jaekson  shark.  See  Cesteaciont. 
—  Shark  barrow,  the  eggcase  of  a  shark ;  a  sea  purse.  — 
Shark  ray.  Same  as  Angel  fish  (a),  under  Angel.  — 
Thrasher  shark,  or  Thresher  shark,  a  large,  voracious 
shark.  See  Thrasher.  —  Whale  shark,  a  huge,  harmless 
shark  (Rhinodon  typicus)  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  be- 
comes sixty  feet  or  more  in  length,  but  has  very  small 
teeth. 

Shark,  v.  t.  [Of  uncertain  origin ;  perhaps  fr.  shark, 
n.,  or  perhaps  related  to  E.  shear  (as  hearken  to  hear), 
and  originally  meaning,  to  clip  off.  Of.  Shirk.]  To  pick 
or  gather  indiscriminately  or  covertly.     [06s.]     Shak. 

Shark,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sharked  (shiirkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Sharking.]  1.  To  play  the  petty  thief ;  to 
practice  fraud  or  trickery ;  to  swindle. 

Neither  sharks  for  a  cup  or  a  reckoning.    Bp.  Earle. 

2 .  To  live  by  shifts  and  stratagems.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Shark'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  lives  by  sharking. 

Shark'ing,  n.  Petty  rapine  ;  trick ;  also,  seeking  a 
livelihood  by  shifts  and  dishonest  devices. 

Shar'ock  (shSr'ok),  n.  An  East  Indian  coin  of  the 
value  of  12i  pence  sterling,  or  about  25  cents. 

Sharp  (sharp),  a.  \_Compar.  Sharper  (-er) ;  superl. 
Sharpest.]  [OE.  sharp,  scharp,  scarp,  AS.  scearp;  akin 
to  OS.  skarp,  LG.  scharp,  D.  scherp,  G.  scharf,  Dan.  & 
Sw.  skarp,  Icel.  skarpr.    Cf.  Escarp,  Scrape,  Scorpion.] 

1.  Having  a  very  thui  edge  or  fine  point ;  of  a  nature 
to  cut  or  pierce  easily ;  not  blunt  or  dull ;  keen. 

He  dies  upon  my  scimeter's  sharp  point.  Shah. 

2.  Terminating  in  a  point  or  edge ;  not  obtuse  or 
rounded ;  somewhat  pointed  or  edged ;  peaked  or  ridged ; 
as,  a  sharp  hill ;  sharp  features. 

3.  Affecting  the  senses  as  if  pointed  or  cutting,  keen, 
penetrating,  acute  :  to  the  taste  or  smell,  pungent,  acid, 
Eour,  as  ammonia  has  a  sharp  taste  and  odor ;  to  the  hear- 
ing, piercing,  shrill,  as  a  sharp  sound  or  voice ;  to  the 
eye,  instantaneously  brilliant,  dazzling,  as  a  sharp  flash. 

4.  {Mus.)  (a)  High  in  pitch ;  acute  ;  as,  a  sharp  note 
or  tone,    (b)  Raised  a  semitone  in  pitch ;  as,  C  sharp 

iC  # ),  which  is  a  half  step,  or  semitone,  higher  than  C. 
c)  So  high  as  to  be  out  of  tune,  or  above  true  pitch ; 
as,  the  tone  is  sharp  ;  that  instrument  is  sharp.  Op- 
posed in  all  these  senses  to  flat. 


6.  Very  trying  to  the  feelings ;  piercing ;  keen ;  se- 
vere J  painful ;  distressing ;  as,  sharp  pain,  weather ;  a 
sharp  and  frosty  air. 

Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones.  Shak. 

The  morning  sharp  and  clear.  Cowper. 

In  sharpest  perils  faithful  proved.  Keble. 

6.  Cutting  in  language  or  import ;  biting ;  sarcastic ; 
cruel ;  harsh  ;  rigorous ;  severe  ;  as,  a  sharp  rebuke. 
"  That  sharp  look. "  Tennyson. 

To  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Can  not  pursue  us.  Shak. 

Be  thy  words  severe, 
Shaip  as  he  merits  ;  but  the  sword  forbear.     Dryden. 

7.  Of  keen  perception  ;  quick  to  discern  or  distin- 
guish ;  having  nice  discrimination ;  acute  ;  penetrating ; 
sagacious ;  clever  ;  as,  a  sharp  eye ;  shayp  sight,  hearing, 
or  Judgment. 

Nothing  makes  men  sharper  .  .  .  than  want.    Addison. 
Many  other  things  belong  to  the  material  world,  wherein  the 
sharpest  philosophers  have  never  yet  arrived  at  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ideas.  I.  Watts. 

8.  Eager  in  pursuit ;  keen  in  quest ;  impatient  for 
gratification  ;  keen  ;  as,  a  sharp  appetite. 

9.  Fierce;  ardent;  fiery;  violent;  impetuous.  "In 
sharp  contest  of  battle."  Milton. 

A  sharp  assault  already  is  begun.  Dryden. 

10.  Keenly  or  unduly  attentive  to  one's  own  interest ; 
close  and  exact  in  dealing ;  shrewd ;  as,  a  sharp  dealer ; 
a  sharp  customer. 

The  necessity  of  being  so  sharp  and  exacting.      Swift. 

11.  Composed  of  hard,  angular  grains ;  gritty ;  as, 
sharp  sand.  Moxon. 

12.  Steep  ;  precipitous  ;  abrupt ;  as,  a  sharp  ascent 
or  descent ;  a  sharp  turn  or  curve. 

13.  {Phonetics)  Uttered  in  a  whisper,  or  with  the 
breath  alone,  without  voice,  as  certain  consonants,  such 
as  p,  k,  t,  f ;  surd  ;  nonvocal ;  aspirated. 

^S^^Sharp  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  self-ex- 
plaining compounds  ;  as,  sharp-comereA,  sAarjj-edged, 
sharp-^omted,  sAaj'p-tasted,  jAarp-visaged,  etc. 

Sharp  practice,  the  getting  of  an  advantage,  or  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so,  by  a  tricky  expedient.  —  To  brace  sharp, 
or  To  sharp  up  (Naut.),  to  turn  the  yards  to  the  most 
oblique. position  possible,  that  the  ship  may  lie  well  up 
to  the  wind. 

Syn.  — Keen;  acute;  piercing;  penetrating ;  quick ; 
sagacious ;  discernhig  ;  shrewd  ;  witty ;  ingenious ;  sour  ; 
acid  ;  tart ;  pungent ;  acrid  ;  severe  ;  poignant ;  biting ; 
acrimonious ;  sarcastic  ;  cutting  ;  bitter ;  painful ;  aiDic- 
tive ;  violent ;  harsh ;  fierce ;  ardent ;  fiery. 

Sharp  (sharp),  adv.  1.  To  a  point  or  edge ;  pier- 
cingly;  eagerly;  sharply.  31.  Arnold. 
The  head  [of  a  spear]  f  uU  sharjy  yground.  CJiaucer. 
You  bite  so  sharp  at  reasons.  Shak. 

2.  Precisely ;  exactly ;  as,  we  shall  start  at  ten  o'clock 
sharp.     \_Colloq.'] 

Look  sharp,  attend ;  be  alert.    [Colloq.l 

Sharp,  n.    1.  A  sharp  tool  or  weapon.     [Obs.'] 

If  butchers  had  but  the  manners  to  ^o  to  sharps,  gentlemen 
would  be  contented  with  a  rubber  at  cufts.  Collier. 

2.  (3Ius.)  (a)  The  character  [JJ]  used  to  indicate 
that  the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  raised  a 
half  step,  or  semitone,  in  pitch.  (J)  A  sharp  tone  or 
note.    Shak. 

3.  A  portion  of  a  stream  where  the  water  runs  very 
rapidly.     \_Prov.  Eng.J  C.  Kingsley. 

4.  A  sewing  needle  having  a  very  slender  point ;  a 
needle  of  the  most  pointed  of  the  three  grades,  blunts, 
betweens,  and  sharps. 

5.  pi.  Same  as  Middlinss,  1. 

6.  An  expert.     ISlang'] 

Sharp,  V.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sharped  (sharpt)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Sharping.]     1.  To  sharpen.     [Ofc.]     Spenser. 

2.  (Mus.)  To  raise  above  the  proper  pitch  ;  to  elevate 
the  tone  of  ;  especially,  to  raise  a  half  step,  or  semitone, 
above  the  natural  tone. 

Sharp,  V.  i.  1.  To  play  tricks  in  bargaining  ;  to  act 
the  sharper.  L'Estrange. 

2.  (3Ius.)  To  sing  above  the  proper  pitch. 

Sharp'-CUt'  (-kiif ),  a.  Cut  sharply  or  definitely,  or 
so  as  to  make  a  clear,  well-defined  impression,  as  the 
lines  of  an  engraved  plate,  and  the  like ;  clear-cut ; 
hence,  having  great  distinctness  ;  well-defined  ;  clear. 

Sharp'en  (sharp''n),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sharpened 
(-'lid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sharpening.]  [See  Sharp,  a.] 
To  make  sharp.  Specifically :  (a)  To  give  a  keen  edge 
or  fine  point  to ;  to  make  sharper ;  as,  to  sharpen  an 
ax,  or  the  teeth  of  a  saw.  (b)  To  render  more  quick  or 
acute  in  perception ;  to  make  more  ready  or  ingenious. 
The  air  .  .  .  sharpened  his  visual  ray 
To  objects  distant  tar.  Milton. 

He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves  and  sharp- 
ens our  skill.  Burke. 

(c)  To  make  more  eager ;  as,  to  sharpen  men's  desires. 

Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite.  Shak. 

(d)  To  make  more  pungent  and  intense ;  as,  to  sharpen  a 
pain  or  disease,  (e)  To  make  biting,  sarcastic,  or  severe. 
".SAarpere  each  word."  B.Smith.  (/)  To  render  more 
shrill  or  piercing. 

Inclosures  not  only  preserve  sound,  but  increase  and  sharpen 
it.  Bacon, 

(g)  To  make  more  tart  or  acid ;  to  make  sour ;  as,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  sha'rpen  vinegar,  (h)  (Mus.)  To  raise,  as 
a  sound,  by  means  of  a  sharp ;  to  apply  a  sharp  to. 

Sharp'en,  v.  i.     To  grow  or  become  sharp. 

Sharp'er  (-er),  n.  A  person  who  bargains  closely ; 
especially,  one  who  cheats  in  bargains  ;  a  swindler  ;  also, 
a  cheating  gamester. 

Sharpers,  as  pikes,  prey  upon  their  own  kind.    L'Estrange. 

Syn.  —  Swindler ;  cheat;  deceiver;  trickster;  rogue. 
See  Swindler. 


Sharp'le  (sharp'i),  n. 
tomed  boat,  with 
one  or  two  masts 
carrying  a  tri- 
angular sail.    ^ 
They  are  often 
called    Fair 
Haven  sharp- 
ies,  after   the 
place    on   the 
coast  of  Con- 
necticut where 
they    origina- 
ted.     \_Local, 
U.S.-] 

Sharp'ling 

(sharp'lTng), 
n.     (Zool.)  A 
stickleback. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
Sharp'ly, 


(Naui.)  A  long,  sharp,  flat-bot- 


In  a  sharp  manner ;  keenly ;  acutely. 


They  are  more  sharply  to  be  chastised  and  reformed  than  the 

rude  Irish.  Spenser. 

Tlie  soldiers  were  sharply  assailed  with  wants.    Hayward, 

You  contract  your  eye  when  you  would  see  sharply.  Bacon, 

Sharp'ness,  n.  [AS.  scearpness."]  The  quality  or 
condition  of  being  sharp  ;  keenness ;  acuteness. 

Sharp'saw' (-sa'),  w.  (Zool.)  The  great  titmouse ;  — 
so  called  from  its  harsh  call  notes.     \_Prov.  Eng."] 

Sharp'-set'  (-sSf),  a.  Eager  in  appetite  or  desire  of 
gratification  ;  affected  by  keen  hunger ;  ravenous ;  as, 
an  eagle  or  a  lion  sharp-set. 

The  town  is  sharp-set  on  new  plays.  J*ope, 

Sharp'shoot'er  (-shoof  er),  n.  One  skilled  in  shoot- 
ing at  an  object  with  exactness ;  a  good  marksman. 

Sharp'shoot'lng,  n.  A  shooting  with  great  precision 
and  effect ;  hence,  a  keen  contest  of  wit  or  argument. 

Sharp'-sight'ed  (-sit'Sd),  a.  Having  quick  or  acute 
sight ; — used  literally  and  figuratively.  —  Sharp'-slght'- 
ed-ness,  n. 

Sharp'tall'  (-tal'),  n.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  pintaU  duck. 
(b)  The  pintail  grouse,  or  prairie  chicken. 

Sharp'-Wit'ted  (-wlt'tBd),  a.  Having  an  acute  or 
nicely  discerning  mind. 

Shash  (shSsh),  n.  [See  Sa.sh.]  1.  The  scarf  of  a 
turban.     [Ois.]  •      Fuller. 

2.  A  sash.     [06i.] 

II  Shas'ter  (shSs'ter  or  shas'terV  1  n.    [Skr.  gastra  an 

II  Shas'tra  (shSs'tra  or  slias'tra), )  order  or  com- 
mand, a  sacred  book,  fr.  fas  to  order,  instruct,  govern. 
Cf.  Sastra.]  a  treatise  for  authoritative  instruction 
among  the  Hindoos ;  a  book  of  institutes  ;  especially,  a 
treatise  explaining  the  Vedas.     [Written  also  sastra."] 

Shath'mont  (shath'mSnt),  n.    A  shaftment.     [Scot.} 

Shat'ter  (shSt'ter),  v.  t.  [imp,  &  p,  p.  Shattered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shattering.]  [OE.  schateren, 
scaleren,  to  scatter,  to  dash,  AS.  scateran;  cf.  D.  scha- 
teren to  crack,  to  make  a  great  noise,  OD.  schetteren  to 
scatter,  to  burst,  to  crack.  Cf.  Scatter.]  1.  To  break 
at  once  into  many  pieces;  to  dash,  burst,  or  part  vio- 
lently into  fragments ;  to  rend  into  splinters ;  as,  an 
explosion  shatters  a  rock  or  a  bomb ;  too  much  steam 
shatters  a  boiler ;  an  oak  is  shattered  by  lightning. 

A  monarchy  was  shattered  to  pieces,  and  divided  amongst 
revolted  subjects.  Locke^ 

2.  To  disorder ;  to  derange ;  to  render  unsound ;  as, 
to  be  shattered  in  intellect;  his  constitution  was  shat- 
tered ;  his  hopes  were  shattered. 

A  man  of  a  loose,  volatile,  and  shuttered  humor,     i^orris^ 

3.  To  scatter  about.     [Obs.] 

Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year.    Milton^ 

Shat'ter,  v.  i.  To  be  broken  into  fragments ;  to  fall 
or  crumble  to  pieces  by  any  force  applied. 

Some  fragile  bodies  break  but  where  the  force  is ;  some  shat- 
ter and  fly  in  many  places.  Bacon, 

Shat'ter,  n.  A  fragment  of  anything  shattered;  — 
used  chiefly  or  solely  in  the  phrase  into  shatters  ;  as,  to 
break  a  glass  into  shatters.  Swift. 

Shat'ter-bralned'  (-brand'), )  a.    Disordered  orwan- 

Shat'ter-pat'ed  (-pat'ed),  J  dering  in  intellect; 
hence,  heedless  ;  wild.  J,  Goodman. 

Shat'ter-y  (-jf ),  a.  Easily  breaking  into  pieces ;  not 
compact ;  loose  of  texture  ;  brittle  ;  as,  shattery  spar. 

Shave  (shav),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Shave.  Chaucer. 

His  beard  was  shave  as  nigh  as  ever  he  can.       Chaucer, 

Shave,  v.  t,  [imp.  Shaved  (shavd) ;  p.  p.  Shaved 
or  Shaven  (shav"n) ;  p,  pr,  &  vb,  n,  Shavinq.]  [OE. 
shaven,  schaven,  AS.  scafan,  sceafan  ;  akin  to  D.  scha- 
ven,  G.  schaben,  OHG.  scaban,  Icel.  ska/a,  Sw.  ska/va, 
Dan.  skave,  Goth,  skaban,  Russ.  kopate  to  dig,  Gr. 
o-Ka?rT6ij/,  and  probably  to  L.  scabere  to  scratch,  to 
scrape.  Cf.  Scab,  Shaft,  Shape.]  1.  To  cut  or  pare 
off  from  the  surface  of  a  body  \nVa  a  razor  or  other ' 
edged  instrument;  to  cut  off  closely,  as  with  a  razor,' 
as,  to  shave  the  beard. 

2.  To  make  bare  or  smooth  by  cutting  off  closely  the 
surface,  or  surface  covering,  of ;  especially,  to  remove 
the  hair  from  with  a  razor  or  other  sharp  instrument ; 
to  take  off  the  beard  or  hair  of ;  as,  to  shave  the  face 
or  the  crown  of  the  head ;  he  shaved  himself. 

I  '11  shave  your  crown  for  this.  Shak, 

is  seen 

Oay, 


The  laborer  with  the  bending  scythe  is  seen 
Shaving  the  surface  of  the  waving  green. 


3.  To  cut  off  thin  slices  from ;  to  cut  in  thin  slices. 

Plants  bruised  or  shaven  in  leaf  or  root.  Bacon, 

4.  To  skim  along  or  near  the  surface  of;  to  pass 
close  to,  or  touch  lightly,  in  passing. 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep.  Milton, 

5.  To  strip  ;  to  plunder ;  to  fleece.     [Collog.] 

To  shave  a  note,  to  buy  it  at  a  discount  ^eater  than 
the  legal  rate  of  interest,  or  to  deduct  in  discounting  it 
more  than  the  legal  rate  allows.    [Cant,  tj.  S.\ 


ale,  senate,   c4re,   &m,   arm,   ask,  final,  all ;    eve,  event,   £nd,  fern    recent ;    ice,   idea,  ill ;    old,   dbey,   drb,   Sdd ; 
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Shave  (shav),  v.  i.  To  use  a  razor  for  removing  the 
beard ;  to  cut  closely ;  hence,  to  be  hard  and  severe  in 
a  bargain ;  to  practice  extortion  ;  to  cheat. 

Shave  (shav),  n.  [AS.  sca/a,  sceaj'a,  a  sort  of  knife. 
Bee  Shave,  v.  <.]     1.  A  thin  slice  ;  a  shaving.      Wright. 

2.  A  cutting  of  the  beard ;  the  operation  of  shaving. 

3.  (a)  An  exorbitant  discount  on  a  note.  l_Cant,  U.  S.'\ 
(6)  A  premium  paid  for  an  extension  of  the  time  of  de- 
livery or  payment,  or  for  the  right  to  vary  a  stock  con- 
tract in  any  particular.     \Cant,  U.  S.']  N.  Biddle. 

4.  A  hand  tool  consisting  of  a  sharp  blade  vpith  a 
handle  at  each  end  ;  a  drawing  knife ;  a  spokeshave. 

5.  The  act  of  passing  very  near  to,  so  as  almost  to 
graze  ;  as,  the  bullet  missed  by  a  close  shave.     \_Colloq.'] 

Shave_gra8s  {Bot.),  the  scouring  rush.  See  the  Note 
under  Equisetum.  —  Shave  hook,  a  tool  for  scrapmg 
metals,  consisting  of  a  sharp-edged  triangular  steel  plate 
attached  to  a  shank  and  handle. 

Shave'Ung  (-ling),  n.  A  man  shaved ;  hence,  a  monk, 
or  other  religious ;  —  used  in  contempt. 

I  am  no  longer  a  shaveling  than  while  my  frock  18  on  my  back. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 


1.  One  who  shaves ;  one  whose 
Swift. 


Shav'er  (shav'er), : 
occupation  is  to  shave- 

2.  One  who  is  close  in  bargains  ;  a  sharper. 

3.  One  who  fleeces ;  a  piDager  ;  a  plunderer. 

By  these  shavers  the  Turks  were  stripped.      KnoUes. 

4.  A  boy ;  a  lad  ;  a  little  fellow.  lColloq.~i  "  These 
unlucky  little  shavers."  Salmagundi. 

As  I  have  mentioned  at  the  door  to  this  young  shaver,  I  am 
on  a  chase  in  the  name  of  the  king.  Dickens. 

5.  (3Iech.)  A  tool  or  machine  for  shaving. 

A  note  ahaver,  a  person  who  buys  notes  at  a  discount 
greater  than  the  legal  rate  of  interest.    [Cant,  U.  S.] 

Shav'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
shaves  j  specifically,  the  act  of  cutting  off  the  beard 
with  a  razor. 

2.  That  which  is  shaved  off;  a  thin  slice  or  strip 
pared  off  with  a  shave,  a  knife,  a  plane,  or  other  cutting 
instrument.     "  Shaving  of  silver."  Chaucer. 

Shaving  bruah,  a  brush  used  in  lathering  the  face  pre- 
paratory to  shaving  it. 

Shaw  (sha),  n.  [OE.  schawe,  schaje,  thicket,  grove, 
AS.  scaga ;  akin  to  Dan.  skov,  Sw.  skog,  Icel.  skogr.'] 

1.  A  thicket ;  a  small  wood  or  grove.  \_Obs.  or  Prov. 
Eng.  &  Scot.l  Burns. 

Gaillard  he  was  as  goldfinch  in  the  shaw.       Chaucer. 
The  green  shaws.  the  merry  green  woods.        Howiti. 

2.  pi.  The  leaves  and  tops  of  vegetables,  as  of  pota- 
toes, turnips,  etc.     [Scot]  Jamieson. 

Shaw'fOVirl'  (-foul'),  n.  [Scot,  schaw,  shaw,  show  -\- 
fowl.']  The  representation  or  image  of  a  fowl  made  by 
fowlers  to  shoot  at.  Johnson. 

Shawl  (shal),  n.  [Per.  &  Hind,  shdl :  cf.  P.  chale.'] 
A  square  or  oblong  cloth  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  or  other 
textile  or  netted  fabric,  used,  especially  by  women,  as  a 
loose  covering  for  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

India  shawl,  a  kind  of  rich  shawl  made  in  India  from 
the  wool  of  the  Cashmere  goat.  It  is  woven  in  pieces, 
which  are  sewed  together.  —  Shawl  goat  (.Zooi.),  the  Cash- 
mere goat. 

Shawl,  V.  t.    To  wrap  in  a  shawl.  Thackeray. 

Shawm  (sham),  n.  [OE.  shalmie,  OF.  chalemie  ;  cf . 
F.  chalumeau  shawm,  chaunie  haulm,  stalk ;  all  fr.  L. 
calamus  a  reed,  reed  pipe.  See  Haulm,  and  cf.  Cald- 
MET.]  {Mus.)  A  wind  instrument  of  music,  formerly  in 
use,  supposed  to  have  resembled  either  the  clarinet  or  the 
hautboy  in  form.    [Written  also  shalm,,  shaum,.^    Otway. 

Even  from  the  shrillest  shaum  unto  the  cornamute.   Drayton. 

Shaw'nees'  (sha'nez'),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Shawnee  (-ne'). 
{Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  who  occu- 
pied Western  -New  York  and  part  of  Ohio,  but  were 
driven  away  and  widely  dispersed  by  the  Iroquois. 

Shay  (sha),  n.  A  chaise.  \_Prov.  Eng.  &  Local,  TJ.  S.I 

She  (she),  pron.  [^sing.  nam.  She;  pass.  Her  (her) 
or  Hees  (herz) ;  obj.  Her  ;  pi.  nom.  They  (tha) ;  pass. 
Their  (thSl  or  thar)  or  Theirs  (thSrz  or  tharz) ;  obj. 
Them  (thSm).]  [OE.  she,  sche,  scheo,  scho,  AS.  se6,  fem. 
of  the  definite  article,  originally  a  demonstrative  pro- 
noun ;  cf.  OS.  siu,  D.  zij,  G.  sie,  OHG.  siu,  si,  si,  Icel. 
sU,  sjd,  Goth,  si  she,  so,  fem.  article,  Russ.  siia,  fem., 
this,  Gr.  17,  fem.  article,  Skr.  sd,  syd.  The  possessive 
her  or  hers,  and  the  objective  her,  are  from  a  different 
root.  See  Her.]  1.  This  or  that  female  ;  the  woman 
understood  or  referred  to ;  the  animal  of  the  female  sex, 
or  object  personified  as  feminine,  which  was  spoken  of. 
She  loved  her  children  best  in  every  wise.  Chaucer. 
Then  Sarah  denied,  .  .  ,  lor  she  was  afraid.    Qen.  xviii.  15. 

2.  A  woman;  a  female;  —  used  substantively.       [JJ.] 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruelest  she  alive.  Shak. 

^^^She  is  used  in  composition  with  nouns  of  common 
gender,  for  female,  to  denote  an  animal  of  the  female 
sex ;  as,  a  she-beav ;  a  she-cat. 

Shead'ing  (shed'ing),  n.  [From  AS.  scddan,  sce&dan, 
to  separate,  divide.  See  Shed,  v.  I.']  A  tithing,  or  divi- 
sion, in  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  which  there  is  a  coroner,  or 
chief  constable.   The  island  is  divided  into  six  sheadings. 

Sheaf  (shef),  n.    {Mech.)  A  sheave.     [J?.] 

Sheaf,  n. ;  pi.  Sheaves  (shevz).  [OE.  sheef,  shef, 
schef,  AS.  sceaf ;  akin  to  D.  schoof,  OHG.  scoub,  G. 
schaub,  Icel.  skauf  a  fox's  brush,  and  E.  shove.  See 
Shove.]  1.  A  quantity  of  the  stalks  and  ears  of  wheat, 
rye,  or  other  grain,  bound  together ;  a  bundle  of  grain 
or  straw. 

The  reaper  fills  his  greedy  hands, 
And  binds  the  golden  sheaves  in  brittle  bands.    Dryden. 
2.  Any  collection  of  things  bound  together ;  a  bundle  ; 
specifically,  a  bundle  of  arrows  sufficient  to  fill  a  quiver, 
or  the  allowance  of  each  archer,  —  usually  twenty-four. 
The  sheaf  ot  arrows  shook  and  rattled  in  the  case.    Dryden. 
Sheaf,  V.  I.   To  gather  and  bind  into  a  sheaf ;  to  make 
into  sheaves  ;  as,  to  sheaf  wheat. 


Sheaf  (shef),  V.  i.  To  collect  and  bind  cut  grain,  or 
the  like  ;  to  make  sheaves. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind.  Shak. 

Sheaf'y  (-?),  a.      Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  a 
sheaf  or  sheaves ;  resembling  a  sheaf. 
Sheal  (shel),  n.    Same  as  Sheelino.     [_Scol.2 
Sheal,  V.  t.    To  put  under  a  sheal  or  shelter.     {_Scot.'] 
Sheal,  V.  t.     [See  Shell.]    To  take  the  husks  or  pods 
off  from ;  to  shell ;  to  empty  of  its  contents,  as  a  husk  or 
a  pod.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.^  Jamieson. 

That 's  a  shealed  peascod.  Shak. 

Sheal,  n.    A  shell  or  pod.     [_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng."} 
Sheal'ing,  re.    The  outer  husk,  pod,  or  shell,  as  of  oats, 
pease,  etc.  ;  sheal ;  shell.     [06s.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 
Sheal'lng,  n.     Same  as  Sheeling.     [<Sco<.] 
Shear  (sher),  v.  i,     [imp.  Sheared  (sherd)  or  Shore 
(shor) ;  p.  p.  Sheared  or  Shorn  (shorn) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Shearing.]     [OE.  sheren,  scheren,  to  shear,  cut,  shave, 
AS.  sceran,  scieran,  scyraii ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  scheren, 
Icel.  skera,  Dan.  skixre,  Gr.  Keipav.    Cf.  Jeer,  Score, 
Shard,  Share,  Sheer  to  turn  aside.]    1.  To  cut,  clip,  or 
sever  anything  from  with  shears  or  a  like  instrument ; 
as,  to  shear  sheep  ;  to  shear  cloth. 

8!^°°  It  is  especially  applied  to  the  cutting  of  wool  from 
sheep  or  their  skins,  and  the  nap  from  cloth. 

2.  To  separate  or  sever  with  shears  or  a  similar  instru- 
ment ;  to  cut  off ;  to  clip  (something)  from  a  surface  ;  as, 
to  shear  a  fleece. 

Before  the  golden  tresses  .  .  .  were  shorn  away.       Shak. 

3.  To  reap,  as  grain.     [Scot.']  Jamieson. 

4.  Fig.  :  To  deprive  of  property ;  to  fleece. 

5.  {ilech.)  To  produce  a  change  of  shape  in  by  a 
shear.    See  Shear,  n.,  4. 

Shear,  re.  [AS.  sceara.  See  Shear,  v.  t.]  1.  A  pair 
of  shears ;  —  now  always  used  in  the  plural,  but  formerly 
also  in  the  singular.     See  Shears. 

On  his  head  came  razor  none,  nor  shear.       Chaucer. 
Short  of  the  wool,  and  naked  from  the  shear.    Dryden. 

2.  A  shearing  ;  —  used  in  designating  the  age  of  sheep. 
/liter  the  second  shearing,  he  is  a  tvfo-shear  ram  ;  ...  at  the 

expiration  of  another  year,  he  is  a  three-sAear  ram  ;  the  name 
always  taking  its  date  Irom  the  time  of  shearing.  Youatt. 

3.  {Engin.)  An  action,  resulting  from  applied  forces, 
which  tends  to  cause  two  contiguous  parts  of  a  body  to 
slide  relatively  to  each  other  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
their  plane  of  contact ;  —  also  called  sheai'ing  stress,  and 
tangential  stress. 

4.  [Mech.)  A  strain,  or  change  of  shape,  of  an  elastic 
body,  consisting  of  an  extension  in  one  direction,  an 
equal  compression  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  with  an 
unchanged  magnitude  in  the  third  direction. 

Shear  blade,  one  of  the  blades  of  shears  or  a  shearing 
machine.  —  Shear  hulk.  See  under  Hulk.  —  Shear  steel,  a 
steel  suitable  for  shears,  scythes,  and  other  cutting  in- 
struments, prepared  from  fagots  of  blistered  steel  by  re- 
peated heating,  rolling,  and  tilting,  to  increase  its  malle- 
ability and  fineness  of  texture. 

Shear,  v.  i.     1.  To  deviate.    See  Sheer. 

2.  {Engin.)  To  become  more  or  less  completely  divid- 
ed, as  a  body  under  the  action  of  forces,  by  the  sliding  of 
two  contiguous  parts  relatively  to  each  other  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  their  plane  of  contact. 

Shear'blll'  (-bll'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  black  skimmer. 
See  Skimmer. 

Sheard  (sherd  or  sherd),  re.     See  Shard.     [Obs.] 

Shear'er  (sher'er),  n.     1.  One  who  shears. 

Like  a  lamb  dumb  before  his  shearer.     Acts  viii.  32. 

2.  A  reap3r.    [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

Shear'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  or  operation  of  clipping 
with  shears  or  a  shearing  machine,  as  the  wool  from 
sheep,  or  the  nap  from  cloth. 

2.  The  product  of  the  act  or  operation  of  clipping  with 
shears  or  a  shearing  machine  ;  as,  the  whole  shearing  of 
a  flock  ;  the  shearings  from  cloth. 

3.  Same  as  Shearling.  Youatt, 

4.  The  act  or  operation  of  reaping.     [Scot.] 

5.  The  act  or  operation  of  dividing  with  shears ;  as, 
the  shearing  of  metal  plates. 

6.  The  process  of  preparing  shear  steel ;  tilting. 

7.  {Mining)  The  process  of  making  a  vertical  side  cut- 
ting in  working  into  a  face  of  coal. 

Shearing  machine,  (a)  A  machine  with  blades,  or  rotary 
disks,  for  dividing  plates  or  bars  of  metal,  (b)  A  machine 
for  shearing  cloth. 

Shear'ling  (-ling),  n.    A  sheep  but  once  sheared. 

Shear'man  (-man),  re. ;  pi.  Shearmen  (-men).  One 
whose  occupation  is  to  shear  cloth. 

Shearn  (shem),  n.  [AS.  scearn.  Cf.  Soarn.]  Dimg ; 
excrement.     [Obs.]     [Written  also  shern.]  Holland. 

Shears  (sherz),  re.  pi.  [Formerly  used  also  in  the  sin- 
gular. See  Shear,  «.,  1.]  1.  A  cutting  instrument. 
Specifically  :  {a)  An  instrument  consisting  of  two  blades, 
commonly  with  bevel  edges,  connected  by  a  pivot,  and 
working  on  both  sides  of  the  material  to  be  cut,  —  used 
for  cutting  cloth  and  other  substances. 

Fate  urged  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twain.  Pope, 
{b)  A  similar  instrument  the  blades  of  which  are  exten- 
sions of  a  curved  spring,  —  used  for  shearing  sheep  or 
skins,  (c)  A  shearing  machine ;  a  blade,  or  a  set  of 
blades,  working  against  a  resisting  edge. 

2.  Anything  in  the  form  of 
shears.  Specifically  :  («)  A  pair 
of  wings.  [06s.]  Spenser.  (6) 
An  apparatus  for  raising  heavy 
weights,  and  especially  for  step- 
ping and  unstepping  the  lower 
masts  of  ships.  It  consists  of 
two  or  more  spars  or  pieces  of 
timber,  fastened  together  near 
the  top,  steadied  by  a  guy  or 
guys,  and  furnished  with  the 
necessary  tackle.  [Written  also  ^^  ^  '  '^  '  '  ' 
sheers.]  ^  ' 


Cory's  Shearwater  {Puffinus  borealis). 


Sheatfish  (^Silurus  giants'). 


3.  (Mach.)  The  bedpiece  of  a  machine  tool,  upon 
which  a  table  or  slide  rest  is  secured  ;  as,  the  shears  of  a 
lathe  or  planer.     See  Illust.  under  Lathe. 

Rotary  shears.    See  under  Eotary. 

Shear'tail'  (sher'taP),  n,      {Zo'ol.)  {a)  The  common 
tern.     (6)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  humming  birds 
of  the  genus  Thaumastura  having  a  long  forked  tail. 
Shear'wa'ter  (-wa'ter),  re.     [Shear  +  water ;  cf.  G. 
wasserscherer  ;  —  so  called  from  its  run- 
ning lightly  along  the  surface  of  the 
water.]    {Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  long-winged  oceanic  birds  of 
the  genus  Pufflnus  and 
related  genera.    They  are 
allied  to  the  petrels,  but 
are  larger. 
The  Manx 
shearwa- 
ter   (P. 
An  g  I  0' 
rum),  the 
dusky    shear- 
water    {P. 
obscurus)y 

and  the  greater  shearwater  (P.  m,ajor),  are  weU-knowu 
species  of  the  North  Atlantic.     See  Hagdon. 

Sheat'flsh'  (shet'f Ish'),  re.  [Cf .  dial.  G.  sc/ieid,  schaid, 
schaiden.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  European  siluroid  fish  {Silurus 
glanis)  allied 
to  the  cat- 
fishes.  It  is 
the  largest 
fresh-water 
fish  of  Eu- 
rope, some- 
times becom- 
ing six  feet 
or  more  in 
length.  See 
Siluroid. 

Sheath  (sheth),  n.  [OE.  schethe,  AS.  scieS,  scedS, 
sceS ;  akin  to  OS.  sketSia,  D.  scheede,  G.  scheide,  OHG,. 
sceida,  Sw.  skida,  Dan.  skede,  Icel.  skei&ir,  pi.,  and  to 
E.  shed,  V.  t.,  originally  meaning,  to  separate,  to  part. 
See  Shed.]  1.  A  case  for  the  reception  of  a  sword, 
hunting  knife,  or  other  long  and  slender  instrument ;  a 
scabbard. 

The  dead  knight's  sword  out  of  his  sheath  he  drew.    Spenser, 
2.  Any  sheathlike  covering,  organ,  or  part.     Specific- 
ally :  (a)  {Bot.)  The  base  of  a  leaf  when  sheathing  or 
investing  a  stem  or  branch,  as  in  grasses.     (6)  {Zo'ol.) 
One  of  the  elytra  of  an  insect. 

Mednllary  sheath.     (Anat.)    See  under  Medullary.  — 
Primitive  sheath.  (Anat.)  See  Neurilemma.  —  Sheath  knife, 
a  knife  with  a  fixed  blade,  carried  in  a  sheath.  —  Sheath  ol 
Schwann.    (Anat.)  See  Schwann's  sheath. 
Sheath'hilP  (-bTl'),  n.    {Zo'dl.)  Either  one  of  two  spe- 
cies of  birds  somposing  the  genus  Chianis, 
'  family  Chionidse,  native  of  the  islands  of 
the  Antarctic  seas. 
Sl^i^They  are  related  to  the 

fulls  and  the  plovers, 
ut  more  n  e  a  r  1  y  to 
the  latter.  The  base 
of  the  bill  is  covered 
with  a  saddle-shaped 
horny  sheath,  and  the 
toes  are  only  slightly 
webbed.  The  plum- 
age of  both  species  is 
Sheathbill  QChioms  aJba).  white. 

Sheathe  (sheth),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sheathed 
(shethd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sheathing.]  [Written  also 
sheath.]  1.  To  put  into  a  sheath,  case,  or  scabbard ;  to 
inclose  or  cover  with,  or  as  with,  a  sheath  or  case. 

The  leopard  . . .  keeps  the  claws  of  his  fore  feet  turned  up 

from  the  ground,  and  sheathed  in  the  skin  of  his  toes.         Grew, 

*T  is  in  my  breast  she  sheatJies  her  dagger  now.    Dryden, 

2.  To  fit  or  furnish,  as  vrith  a  sheath.  Shak, 

3.  To  case  or  cover  with  sometliing  which  protects,  as 
thin  boards,  sheets  of  metal,  and  the  like  ;  as,  to  sheathe 
a  ship  with  copper. 

4.  To  obtund  or  blunt,  as  acrimonious  substances,  or 
sharp  particles.     [P.]  Arbuthnot. 

To  sheathe  the  sword,  to  make  peace. 

Sheathed  (shethd),  a.  1.  Provided  with,  or  inclosed 
in,  a  sheath. 

2.   {Bot.)  Invested  by  a  sheath,  or  cylindrical  mem- 
branaceous tube,  which  is  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
as  the  stalk  or  culm  in  grasses ;  vaginate. 

Sheath'er  (sheth'er), ».   One  who  sheathes. 

Sheath'fish' (sheth'f ish'),  re.  {Zool.)  Same 
as  Sheatfish. 

Sheath'ing  (shetii'ing),  p.  pr.  &  a.  from 
Sheathe.  Inclosing  with  a  sheath ;  as,  the 
sheathing  leaves  of  grasses ;  the  shealhi7)g 
stipules  of  many  polygonaceous  plants. 

Sheath'ing,  n.  That  which  sheathes. 
Specifically :  (n)  The  casing  or  covering  of  a 
ship's  bottom  and  sides ;  the  materials  for 
such  covering  ;  as,  copper  sheathing.  (b) 
{Arch.)  The  first  covering  of  boards  on  the 
outside  wall  of  a  frame  house  or  on  a  timber 
roof;  also,  the  uiateriiil  used  for  covering;  ceil- 
ing boards  in  general. 

Sheath'less  (sheth'lSs),  a.  Without  a  sheath  or  cast) 
for  covering ;  unsheathed. 

Sheath'-wlnged'  (-wTngd'),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Having  ely- 
tra,  or  wing  cases,  aa  a  beetle. 

Sheath'y  (sheth'j?),  a.  Forming  or  resembling  a 
sheath  or  case.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

She'a  tree'  (she'A  tre').  {Bot.)  An  African  sapota. 
ceous  tree  {Bassia,  or  Bulyrospermum,  Parkii),  from 
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the  seeds  of  which  a  substance  resembling  butter  is  ob- 
tained ;  the  African  butter  tree. 

Sheave  (shev),  re.  [Alsin  to  OD.  schljve  orb,  disk, 
wheel,  D.  schijf,  G.  scheibe,  Icel.  sklj'a  a  shaving,  slice  ; 
cf.  6r.  a-K-inav  a  staff.  Cf.  SmPT,  v.,  Shive.]  A  wheel 
having  a  groove  in  the  rim  for  a  rope  to  work  in,  and  set 
in  a  block,  mast,  or  the  like  ;  the  wheel  of  a  pulley. 

Sheave  hole,  a  channel  cut  in  a  mast,  yard,  rail,  or 
other  timber,  in  which  to  fix  a  sheave. 

Sheave,  v.  t.  [See  Sheaf  of  straw.]  To  gather  and 
bind  into  a  sheaf  or  sheaves  ;  hence,  to  collect.   Ashmole. 

Sheaved  (shevd),  a.    Made  of  straw.     [OJj.]     Shak. 

Sheb'an-der  (shSb'an-der),  re.  [Per.  shahbandar .'] 
A  harbor  master,  or  ruler  of  a  port,  in  the  East  Indies. 
[Written  also  shebunder.'] 

She-bang'  (she-bSng'),  re.  [Cf.  Shebeen.]  A  joicosely 
depreciative  name  for  a  dwelling  or  shop.    [Slang,  U.  <?.] 

She-been'  (shf-ben'),  n.  [Of  Irish  origin  ;  cf.  Ir. 
seapa  a  shop.]  A  low  public  house ;  especially,  a  place 
where  spirits  and  other  excisable  liquors  are  illegally 
and  privately  sold.     [IrelandP^ 

She-Chi'nah  (-ki'na),  n.     See  Shekinah. 

Sheckla-ton  (shgk'la-tSn),  «.  [Cf.  Ciclatodn.]  a 
kind  of  gilt  leather.    See  Checklaton.    \_Obs.']   Spenser. 

Shed   (shSd),   re.     [The    same   word    as   shade.     See 

Selade.]     a  slight  or  temporary  structure  built  to  shade 

or  shelter  something ;  a  structure  usually  open  in  front ; 

an  outbuilding  ;  a  hut ;  as,  a  wagon  shed  ;  a  wood  shed. 

The  first  Aletes  born  in  lowly  shed.  Fairfax. 

Sheds  of  reeds  which  summer's  heat  repel.       Sandys. 

Shed,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Shedding.]  [OE.  scheden,  schaeden,  to  pour,  to  part, 
AS.  scadan,  sceadan,  to  part,  to  separate ;  akin  to  OS. 
skeSan,  OFries.  sketha,  G.  scheiden,  OHG.  sceidan,  Goth. 
tkaidan,  and  probably  to  Lith.  skedii  I  part,  separate,  L. 
seindere  to  cleave,  to  split,  Gr.  cryifeii/,  Skr.  chid,  and 
perh.  also  to  L.  caedere  to  cut.  VlB9.  Cf .  Chisel,  Con- 
cise, Schism,  Sheading,  Sheath,  Shide.]  1.  To  separate ; 
to  divide.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.~\  Robert  of  Brunne. 

2.  To  part  with ;  to  throw  off  or  give  forth  from  one's 
self ;  to  emit ;  to  diffuse ;  to  cause  to  emanate  or  flow ; 
to  pour  forth  or  out ;  to  spill ;  as,  the  sun  sheds  light ; 
Bhe  shed  tears  ;  the  clouds  shed  rain. 

Did  Romeo's  hand  shed  Tybalt's  blood  ?  Shok. 

Twice  seven  consenting  years  have  shed 

Their  utmost  bounty  on  thy  head.  Wordsworth. 

3.  To  let  fall ;  to  throw  off,  as  a  natural  covering  of 
hair,  feathers,  shell ;  to  cast ;  as,  fowls  shed  their  feath- 
ers ;  serpents  shed  their  skins ;  trees  shed  leaves. 

4.  To  cause  to  flow  off  without  penetrating ;  as,  a  tight 
roof,  or  a  covering  of  oiled  cloth,  sheds  water. 

6.  To  sprinkle  ;  to  intersperse ;  to  cover.  [J?.]  "  Her 
hair  .  .  .  is «Aed  with  gray."  B.  Jonson. 

6.  ( Weaving)  To  divide,  as  the  warp  threads,  so  as  to 
tonu  a  shed,  or  passageway,  for  the  shuttle. 

Shed,  V.  i.     1.  To  fall  in  drops ;  to  pour.     [OJs.] 

Such  a  rain  down  from  the  welkin  shadde.     Chaucer. 

2.  To  let  fall  the  parts,  as  seeds  or  fruit ;  to  throw 
off  a  covering  or  envelope. 

White  oats  are  apt  to  shed  most  as  they  lie,  and  black  as  they 
Btand.  jifortimer. 

Shed,  n.  1.  A  parting;  a  separation;  a  division. 
{Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.J 

They  say  also  that  the  manner  of  making  the  shed  of  new- 
wedded  wives'  hair  with  the  iron  head  of  a  javelin  came  up 
then  likewise.  Sir  T.  North. 

2.  The  act  of  shedding  or  spilling ;  —  used  only  in  com- 
position, as  in  \>\oodished. 

3.  That  which  parts,  divides,  or  sheds ;  —  used  in  com- 
position, as  in  viaXershed. 

4.  ( Weaving)  The  passageway  between  the  threads  of 
the  warp  through  wluch  the  shuttle  is  thrown,  having 
a  sloping  top  and  bottom  made  by  raising  and  lowering 
the  alternate  threads. 

Shed'der  (-der),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
Bheds ;  as,  a  shedder  of  blood ;  a  shedder  of  tears. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  A  crab  in  the  act  of  casting  its  shell,  or 
immediately  afterwards  while  still  soft ;  —  applied  es- 
pecially to  the  edible  crabs,  which  are  most  prized  while 
in  this  state. 

Shed'dlng  (-ding),  re.  1.  The  act  of  shedding,  sep- 
arating, or  casting  oif  or  out ;  as,  the  shedding  of  blood. 

2.  That  which  is  shed,  or  cast  off.    [iJ.]   Wordsworth. 

Sheel'fa  (shel'fa),  Shil'fa  (shTl'fa),  n.  (Zool.)  The 
chaffinch  ;  —  so  named  from  its  call  note.     [Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Sheel'lng  (shel'ing), re.  [Icel.  skjol  a  shelter,  a  cover ; 
akin  to  Dan.  &  Sw.  skjul."]  A  hut  or  small  cottage  in  an 
exposed  or  a  retired  place  (as  on  a  mountain  or  at  the 
seaside)  such  as  is  used  by  shepherds,  fishermen,  sports- 
men, etc. ;  a  summer  cottage  ;  also,  a  shed.  [Writtten 
also  sheel,  shealing,  shelling,  shieling,  etc.]     [Scot.'\ 

Sheel'y  (shel'y),  n.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Sheelfa. 

Sheen  (shen),  a.  [OE.  schene,  AS.  sciene,  scene, 
scyne,  splendid,  beautiful ;  akin  to  OFries.  skene,  skone, 
OS.  sconi,  D.  schoon,  G.  schon,  OHG.  sconi,  Goth. 
skauns,  and  E.  show  ;  the  original  meaning  being  proba- 
bly, visible,  worth  seeing.  It  is  not  akin  to  E.  shine. 
See  Show,  v.  <.]  Bright;  glittering;  radiant;  fair; 
showy;  sheeny.     [B.,  except  in  poetry.] 

This  holy  maiden,  that  is  so  bright  and  sheen.     Chaucer. 
Up  rose  each  warrior  bold  and  brave, 
Glistening  in  filed  steel  and  armor  sheen.     Fair/ax. 

Sheen,  v.  i.    To  shine ;  to  glisten.     [Poetic] 

This  town. 

That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be.  Byron. 

Sheen,  n.    Brightness ;  splendor ;  glitter.    "  Throned 

in  celestial  sAeere. "  Milton. 

Sheen'ly,  adv.    Brightly.     [iJ.]         Mrs.  Browning. 

Sheen'y  (-y),  a.      Bright;  shining;  radiant;   sheen. 

"  A  sheeny  summer  morn. "  Tennyson. 
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Sheep  (shep),  re.  sing.  &pl.  [OE.  shep,  scheep,  AS. 
seep,  sceap  ;  akin  to  OFries.  skip,  LG.  &  D.  schaap,  G. 
schuf,  OHG.  scaf,  Skr.  chaga  goat.  V295.  Cf.  Shep- 
herd.] 1.  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  rumi- 
nants of  the  genus  Ovis,  native  of  the  higher  moimtains 
of  both  hemispheres,  but  most  numerous  in  Asia. 
.Il^°°The  domestic  sheep  (Ovis  aries)  varies  much  in 
size,  in  the  length  and  texture  of  its  wool,  the  form  and 
size  of  its  horns,  thelength  of  its  tail,  etc.  It  was  domesti- 
cated in  prehistoric  ages,  and  many  distinct  breeds  have 
been  produced ;  as  the  merinos,  celebrated  for  their  fine 
wool ;  the  Cretan  sheep,  noted  for  their  long  horns ;  the 
fat-tailed,  or  Turldsh,  sheep,  remarkable  for  the  size  and 
fatness  of  the  tail,  which  often  has  to  be  supported  on 
trucks ;  the  Southdowus,  in  which  the  horns  are  lack- 
ing ;  and  an  Asiatic  breed  which  always  has  four  horns. 

2.  A  weak,  bashful,  silly  fellow.  Ainsworth. 

3.  pi.  Pig.  :  The  people  of  God,  as  being  under  the 
government  and  protection  of  Christ,  the  great  Shepherd. 

Eocky  mountain  sheep.  (Zool.)  See  Biqhohn.  —  Maned 
sheep.  (Zool.)  See  Aoitdad.  —  Sheep  hot  (Zool.),  the 
larva  of  the  sheep  botfly.  See  OEstrus.  —  Sheep  dog 
(Zool.),  3.  shepherd  dog,  or  collie.  —  Sheep  laurel  iBot.), 
a  small  North  Ailierican  shrub  {Kalinia  anyustifolia) 
with  deep  rose-colored  fiowers  in  corymbs.  —  Sheep  pest 
(Hot.),  an  Australian  plant  (Acsena  ovina)  related  to  the 
burnet.  The  fruit  is  covered  with  barbed  spines,  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  wool  of  sheep.  —  Sheep  ran,  an 
extensive  tract  of  country  where  sheep  range  and  graze. 

—  Sheep's  board  (iSo<.),  acichoraceousherb  (£7>-osj)enn?(m 
Dalechampii)  of  Southern  Europe  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
conspicuous  pappus  of  the  acheues.  —  Sheep's  bit  (Bot.),  a 
European  herb  (Jasione  montuna)  having  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  scabious.  —  Sheep  pox  (Med. ),  a  contagious 
disease  of  sheep,  characterized  by  the  development  of 
vesicles  or  pocks  upon  the  skin. — Sheep  scabious.  (Bot.) 
Same  as  Sheep's  bit.  —  Sheep  shears,  shears  in  which  the 
blades  form  the  two  ends  of  a  steel  bow,  by  the  elasticity 
of  which  they  open  as  often  as  pressed  together  by  the 
hand  in  cutting ;  —  so  called  because  used  to  cut  off  the 
wool  of  sheep.  —  Sheep  sorrel  (Bot.),  a  perennial  herb 
(Rwmex  Acetosella)  growing 
naturally  on  poor,  dry,  gravelly 
soil.  Its  leaves  have  a  pleasant 
acid  taste  like  sorrel.  —  Sheep's- 
wool  (Zool.),  the  highest  grade 
of  Florida  commercial  sponges 
(Spongia  equina,  variety  gocsy- 
pina).  —  Sheep  tick  (Zool.),  a 
wingless  parasitic  insect  (Me- 
lophagus  ovinus)  belonging  to 
the  Diptera.  It  fixes  its  probos- 
cis in  the  skin  of  the  sheep  and 
sucks  the  blood,  leaving  a  swell- 
ing. Called  also  sheep  pest,  and 
sheep  louse.  —  Sheep  walk,  a 
pasture  for  sheep  ;  a  sheep  run. 

—  Wild  sheep.    (Zool.)   See  Ar- 
GALI,  MOUFLON,  and  OOKIAL. 

Sheep'back'  (-bSk'),  n.  (Geol.)  A  rounded  knoll  of 
rock  resembling  the  back  of  a  sheep,  —  produced  by  gla- 
cial action.  Called  also  roche  moutonnee ;  —  usually  in 
the  plural. 

Sheep'ber'ry  (-bSr'ry),  n.  (Bot.)  The  edible  fruit  of 
a  small  North  American  tree  of  the  genus  Viburnum 
(V.  Lentago),  having  white  flowers  in  flat  cymes;  also, 
the  tree  itself.     Called  also  nannyberry. 

Sheep'blte'  (-bif),  v.  i.  To  bite  or  nibble  like  a  sheep ; 
hence,  to  practice  petty  thefts.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Sheep'blt'er  (-bit'er),  n.  One  who  practices  petty 
thefts.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

There  are  political  sheepbiters  as  well  as  pastoral  ;^  betrayers 
of  public  trusts  as  well  as  of  private.  VEstrange. 

Sheep'COt'  (-kof),     1  re.    A  small  inclosure  for  sheep  ; 

Sheep'COte'   (-kof),  )      a  pen  ;  a  fold. 

Sheep'-faced'  (-fast'),  a.  Over-bashful ;  sheepish. 

Sheep'fold'  (-fold'),  n.  A  fold  or  pen  for  sheep ;  a 
place  where  sheep  are  collected  or  confined. 

Sheep'-head'ed  (-hgd'ed),  a.  Silly ;  sunple-minded ; 
stupid.  Taylor  (1C30). 

Sheep'hook'  (-hSSk'),  n.  A  hook  fastened  to  a  pole, 
by  which  shepherds  lay  hold  on  the  legs  or  necks  of  their 
sheep  ;  a  shepherd's  crook.  Bryden. 

Sheep'lSh,  a.    \.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sheep.      [Obs.] 

2.  Like  a  sheep ;  bashful ;  over-modest ;  meanly  or 
foolishly  diflBdent ;  timorous  to  excess. 

"Wanting  change  of  company,  he  will,  when  he  comes  abroad, 
be  a  sheepish  or  conceited  creature.  Locke. 

—  Sheep'ish-ly,  adv.  —  Sheep'ish-ness,  re. 

Sheep'mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  ».  A  keeper  or  feeder  of 
sheep ;  also,  an  owner  of  sheep.  2  Kings  iii.  4. 

Sheep'rack'  (-rSk'),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  The  starling. 

Sheep's'-eye'  (sheps'i'),  n.  A  modest,  diffident 
look ;  a  loving  glance  ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural. 

I  saw  her  just  now  give  him  the  languishing  eye,  as  they  call 
it ;  ...  of  old  called  the  sheep' s-eye.  Wycherley. 

Sheep'sMoot'  (-foot'),  re.  A  printer's  tool  consisting 
of  a  metal  bar  formed  into  a  hammer  head  at  one  end 
and  a  claw  at  the  other,  —  used  as  a  lever  and  hammer. 

Sheep'shank'  (shep'- 

shSnk'),   re.     (Naut.)  A 
hitch  by  which  a   rope 

maybe  temporarily  sheepshank. 

shortened. 
Sheeps'head'  (sheps'hSd'),  n.      [So  called  because 

of    the   fancied 

resemblance    of 

its   head    and 

front    teeth    to 

those    of 

ja  sheep.] 

fj^Zool.) 

A    large 

.;^^     and  valu- 

^^^  able  spa- 

roid  food 

fish  (A  rchosar- 

gus,  or  Diplodus, 

probaiocephalus) 
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found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.    It 
often  weighs  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds. 

m^""  The  name  is  also  locally,  in  a  loose  way,  applied 
to  various  other  fishes,  as  the  butterfish,  the  fresh-water 
drumfish,  the  parrot  fish,  the  porgy,  and  the  moonfish. 

Sheep'-Shear'ei  (shep'sher'er),  re.  One  who  shears, 
or  cuts  off  the  wool  from,  sheep. 

Sheep'-Shear'ing  (-ing),  re.    1.  Act  of  shearing  sheep. 

2.  A  feast  at  the  time  of  sheep-shearing.  Shak, 

Sheep'skin'  (-skin'),  re.  1.  The  skin  of  a  sheep ;  or, 
leather  prepared  from  it. 

2.  A  diploma ;  —  so  called  because  usually  written  or 
printed  on  parchment  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the 
sheep.     [College  Cunt] 

Sheep'split'  (-splif ),  re.  A  split  of  a  sheepskin ;  one 
of  the  thin  sections  made  by  splitting  a  sheepskin  with  a 
cutting  knife  or  machine. 

Sheep'y  (-y),  a.    Resembling  sheep  ;  sheepish. 

Testament  of  Love. 

Sheer  (slier),  a.  [OE.  schere,  skere,  pure,  bright, 
Icel.  skserr ;  akin  to  skirr,  AS.  sc'ir,  OS.  sklri,  MHG. 
schir,  G.  schier,  Dan.  skser,  Sw.  sk'dr,  Goth,  skeirs  clear, 
and  E.  shine.  V157.  See  Shine,  v.  i.]  1.  Bright; 
clear;  pure;  unmixed.     "Meerale."  Sliak. 

Thou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain.       Shak. 

2.  Very  thin  or  transparent ;  —  applied  to  fabrics ;  as, 
sheer  muslin. 

3.  Being  only  what  it  seems  to  be ;  obvious  ;  simple ; 
mere;  downright;  as,  i'Aeer  folly  ;  sAeer  nonsense.  "A 
sheer  impossibility. "  Be  Quincey. 

It  is  not  a  slieer  advantage  to  have  several  strings  to  one's  bow. 

M.  Ai-nold. 

4.  Straight  up  and  down ;  vertical ;  perpendicular. 

A  sheer  precipice  of  a  thousand  feet.    J.  D.  Hooker. 

It  was  at  least 

Nine  roods  of  s?(eer  ascent.  WordswortJu 

Sheer,  adv.     Clean  ;  quite  ;  at  once.    [Obs.]    Milton, 

Sheer,  v.  t.    [See  Shear.]    To  shear.  [Obs.]  Brxjden, 

Sheer,  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sheered  (sherd) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Sheering.]     [D.  schereii  to  shear,  cut,  withdraw, 

warp.     See  Shear.]    To  decline  or  deviate  from  the  line 

of  the  proper  course  ;  to  turn  aside ;  to  swerve ;  as,  a 

ship  sheers  from  her  course ;  a  horse  sheers  at  a  bicycle. 

To  sheer  off,  to  turn  or  move  aside  to  a  distance ;  to 
move  away.  —  To  sheer  up,  to  approach  obliquely. 

Sheer,  n.  1.  (Naut.)  (a)  The  longitudinal  upward 
curvature  of  the  deck,  gunwale,  and  lines  of  a  vessel,  aa 
when  viewed  from  the  side,  (b)  The  position  of  a  vessel 
riding  at  single  anchor  and  swinging  clear  of  it. 

2.  A  turn  or  change  in  a  course. 

Give  the  canoe  a  sheer  and  get  nearer  to  the  shore.    Cooper. 

3.  pi.  Shears.     See  Shear. 

Sheer  batten  (Shipbuilding),  a  long  strip  of  wood  to 
guide  the  carpenters  in  following  the  sheer  plan.  —  Sheer 
boom,  a  boom  slanting  across  a  stream  to  direct  floating 
logs  to  one  side.  —  Sheer  hulk.  See  Shear  hulk,  under 
Hulk.  —Sheer  plan,  or  Sheer  draught  (Shipbuilding),  a 
projection  of  the  lines  of  a  vessel  on  a  vertical  longitudi- 
nal plane  passing  through  the  middle  line  of  the  vessel. 
—  Sheer  pole  (Naut.),  an  iron  rod  lashed  to  the  shrouds 
just  above  the  dead-eyes  and  parallel  to  the  ratlines.  — 
Sheer  strake  (Shipbuilding),  the  strake  under  the  gun- 
wale on  the  top  side.  Totten.  —  To  break  sheer  (Naut.), 
to  deviate  from  sheer,  and  risk  fouling  the  anchor. 

Sheer'ly  (-If),  adv.     At  once  ;  absolutely.      [Obs.] 

Sheer'wa'ter  (-wa'ter),  n.     (Zool.)  The  shearwater. 

Sheet  (shet),  re.  '  [OE.  shete,  schete,  AS.  sceie,  scyte, 
fr.  scedt  a  projecting  corner,  a  fold  in  a  garment  (akin  to 
D.  school  sheet,  bosom,  lap,  G.  schoss  bosom,  lap,  flap  of 
a  coat,  Icel.  skaut,  Goth,  skauts  the  hem  of  a  garment) ; 
originally,  that  which  shoots  out,  from  the  root  of  AS. 
sceStan  to  shoot.  V159-  See  Shoot,  v.  i.]  1.  In  gen- 
eral, a  large,  broad  piece  of  anything  thin,  as  paper,  cloth, 
etc. ;  a  broad,  thin  portion  of  any  substance ;  an  expanded 
superficies.  Specifically :  (a)  A  broad  piece  of  cloth, 
usually  linen  or  cotton,  used  for  wrapping  the  body  or 
for  a  covering ;  especially,  one  used  as  an  article  of  bed- 
ding  next  to  the  body. 

He  fell  into  a  trance,  and  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a  certain 
vessel  descending  unto  him,  os  it  had  been  a  great  stteet  knit  at 
the  four  corners.  Acts  x.  10, 11. 


If  I  do  die  before  thee,  prithee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets. 


Shak. 


(b)  A  broad  piece  of  paper,  whether  folded  or  unfolded, 
whether  blank  or  written  or  printed  upon  ;  hence,  a 
letter  ;  a  newspaper,  etc.  (c)  A  single  signature  of  a 
book  or  a  pamphlet ;  in  pi.,  the  book  itself. 

To  this  the  following  sTieets  are  intended  for  a  full  and  distinct 
answer.  Waterland. 

(d)  A  broad,  thinly  expanded  portion  of  metal  or  other 
substance  ;  as,  a  sheet  of  copper,  of  glass,  or  the  like  ;  a 
plate  ;  a  leaf,  (e)  A  broad  expanse  of  water,  or  the  like. 
"  The  two  beautiful  sheets  of  water."  Macaulay.  (/)  A 
sail.  Bryden.  (g)  ( Geol. )  An  extensive  bed  of  an  erup- 
tive rock  intruded  between,  or  overlying,  other  strata. 

2.  [AS.  sce&ta.  See  the  Etymology  above.]  (Naut.) 
(a)  A  rope  or  chain  which  regulates  the  angle  of  adjust- 
ment of  a  sail  in  relation  to  the  vpind ;  —  usually  attached 
to  the  lower  comer  of  a  sail,  or  to  a  yard  or  a  boom,  (b) 
pi.  The  space  in  the  forward  or  the  after  part  of  a  boat 
where  there  are  no  rowers ;  as,  fore  sheets  ;  stern  sheets. 

(1^°°  Sheet  is  often  used  adjectively,  or  in  combination, 
to  denote  that  the  substance  to  the  name  of  which  it  is 
prefixed  is  in  the  form  of  sheets,  or  thin  plates  or  leaves ; 
as,  sheet  brass,  or  sheet-hisisa ;  sheet  glass,  or  sheet-gliBS ; 
sheet  gold,  or  sheet-gold  ;  sheet  iron,  or  sheet-iron,  etc. 

A  sheet  in  the  wind,  half  drunk.  [Sailors'  Slang]  — 
Both  sheets  in  the  wind,  very  drunk.  [Sailors'  Slang] 
—  In  sheets,  lying  fiat  or  expanded ;  not  folded,  or  folded 
but  not  bound  ;  —  said  especially  of  printed  sheets.  — 
Sheet  bend  (Naut.),  a  bend  or  hitch  used  for  temporarily 
fastening  a  rope  to  the  bight  of  another  rope  or  to  an 
eye.—  Sheet  lightning.  Sheet  piling,  etc.  See  under  Light- 
ning, Piling,  etc. 

Sheet,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sheeted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Sheeting.]    1.  To  furnish  with  a  sheet  or  sheets ;  to 


ale,   senate,    care,   am,    arm,    ask,   flnol,    a^'  i    ^''^6,   event,    find,   fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    orb,   odd  j 
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trrap  in,  or  cover  with,  a  sheet,  or  as  with  a  sheet.  "  The 
sheeted  dead."    "  When  snow  the  pasture  iAee^s."    Shak. 

2.  To  expand,  as  a  sheet. 

The  star  shot  flew  from  the  welkin  blue, 

As  it  tell  from  the  sheeted  sky.  J.  R.  Drake. 

To  sheet  home  {Naut.),  to  haul  upon  a  sheet  until  the 
sail  is  as  flat,  and  the  clew  as  near  the  wind,  as  possible. 

Sbeet'  an'chor  (shef  Sn'ker).  [OE.  scheten  to  shoot, 
AS.  scedlan ;  cf.  OE.  shoot  anchor.    See  Shoot,  v.  /.] 

X.  {Naut.)  A  large  anchor  stowed  on  shores  outside 
the  waist  of  a  vessel ;  —  called  also  waist  anchor.  See 
the  Note  under  Anchor. 

2.  Anything  regarded  as  a  sure  support  or  dependence 
in  danger ;  the  best  hope  or  refuge. 

Sheet'  ca'ble  (ka'b'l).  {Naut.)  The  cable  belonging 
to  tlie  slieet  anchor. 

Sheet'  Chain'  (chan').  {Naut.)  A  chain  sheet  cable. 

Sheet'Iul  (-ful),  n.  ;  pi.  Sheetfiils  (-fulz).  Enough 
to  fill  a  sheet ;  as  much  as  a  sheet  can  hold. 

Sheet'lng,  n.  1.  Cotton  or  linen  cloth  suitable  for 
bed  sheets.    It  is  sometimes  made  of  double  width. 

2.  {Hydraul.  Engin.)  A  lining  of  planks  or  boards 
(rarely  of  metal)  for  protecting  an  embankment. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  forming  into  sheets,  or  flat 
pieces ;  also,  material  made  into  sheets. 

II  Shellt  (shek  ;  Ar.  shak),  n.  _  [Ar.  sheikh,  shaykh,  a 
venerable  old  man,  a  chief,  fr.  shakha  to  grow  or  be  old.] 
The  head  of  an  Arab  family,  or  of  a  clan  or  a  tribe ;  also, 
She  chief  magistrate  of  an  Arab  village.  The  name  is 
also  applied  to  Mohammedan  ecclesiastics  of  a  high  grade. 
[Written  also  scheik,  shark,  sheikh.'] 

ihlll'if;,'M-    SeeSHEEL..a. 
Shell'el  (shgk'U ;  277),  n.    [Heb.  shegel,  fr.  shagal  to 
weigh.]    1.  An  ancient  weight  and  coin  used  by  the 
Jews  and  by  other  nations  of  the  same  stock. 

t^p"  A  common  estimate  makes  the  shekel  equal  in 
weight  to  about  130  grains  for  gold,  224  grains  for  silver, 
and  450  grains  for  copper,  and  the  approximate  values  of 
the  coins  are  (gold)  $5.00,  (silver)  60  cents,  and  (copper 
half  shekel),  one  and  one  haU'  cents. 
2.  pi.  A  jocose  term  for  money. 

She-kl'nah  (she-ki'na;  277),  n.  [Heb.  Talmud  she- 
kindh,  fr.  shdkan  to  inhabit.]  The  visible  majesty  of  the 
Divine  Presence,  especially  when  resting  or  dwelling 
between  the  cherubim  on  the  mercy  seat,  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, or  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  ;  —  a  term  used  in  the 
Targums  and  by  the  later  Jews,  and  adopted  by  Chris- 
tians.   [Written  also  Shechinah.] 

Dr.  W.  Smith  {Bib.  Diet.). 
Sheld  (shSld),  a.     [OE.,fr.  sheld  a  shield,  probably  in 
allusion  to  the  ornamentation  of  shields.    See  Shield.] 
Variegated ;  spotted ;  speckled ;  piebald.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Sheld'a-fle  (-a-f '1),  I    n.     [Perhaps  for  sheld  dapple. 
Sheld'a-ple  (-p'l),    )     Cf.   Sheldrake.]      {Zool.)  A 
chaf&nch.     [Written  also  sheldapple,  and  shellapple.'] 
Sheld'fowl'  (-foul')i  »■    (Zool.)  The  common  shel- 
drake.    [_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Shel'drake'  (shel'drak'),   n.     ISheld 
■\-  drake.]     1.  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  large  Old  World  ducks  of 
the  genus  Tadorna  and 
allied  genera,  especially 
the    European 
and  Asiatic  spe- 
^cies     {T.    cornu- 
ta,    or   tadorna), 
which  somewhat 
resembles  a  goose 
in    form    and 
habit,  but  breeds 
in  burrows. 

!t^=Ithasthe 
head   and    neck 

freenish  black,  the  breast,  sides,  and  forward  part  of  the 
ack  brown,  the  shoulders  and  middle  of  belly  black, 
the  speculum  green,  and  the  bill  and  frontal  knob  bright 
red.  Called  also  shelduck,  shellduck,  sheldfoiol,  skeel- 
duck,  bergander,  burrow  duck,  and  links  goose. 

^W  The  Australian  sheldrake  (Tadorna  radjd)  has 
the  head,  neck,  breast,  flanks,  and  wing  coverts  wliite, 
the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  a  band  on  the  breast  deep 
chestnut,  and  the  back  and  tail  black.  The  chestnut 
Bheldrake  of  Australia  (Casarca  tadornoides)  is  varied 
with  black  and  chestnut,  and  has  a  dark  green  head  and 
neck.  The  ruddy  sheldrake,  or  Braminy  duck  ( O.  rutila), 
and  the  white-wmged  slieldrake  (C.  leucopiera), axe  re- 
lated Asiatic  species. 

2.  Any  one  of  the  American  mergansers. 

I^^  The  name  is  also  loosely  applied  to  other  ducks, 
as  the  canvasback,  and  the  shoveler. 

Shel'duck'  (-diik'),  n.  [Sheld  variegated  +  duck.] 
(Zool.)  Tlie  sheldrake.     [Written  also  shellduck.] 

Shelf  (shSlf),  n.  ;  pi.  Shelves  (shSIvz).  [OE.  shelfe, 
schelfe,  AS.  scyl/e  ;  akin  to  G.  schelfe,  leel.  skjalf.  In 
senses  2  &  3,  perhaps  a  different  word(cf.  Shelve,  v.  i.).] 

1.  (Arcti.)  A  flat  tablet  or  ledge  of  any  material  set 
horizontally  at  a  distance  from  the  floor,  to  hold  objects 
of  use  or  ornament. 

2.  A  sand  bank  in  the  sea,  or  a  rock,  or  ledge  of  rocks, 
tendering  the  water  shallow,  and  dangerous  to  ships. 

On  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves.  Milton. 

On  the  secret  sfielves  with  fury  cast.  Dri/den. 

3.  (Mining)  A  stratum  lying  in  a  very  even  manner ; 
a  flat,  projecting  layer  of  rock. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber  running  the  whole  length 
of  a  vessel  inside  the  timberheads.  D.  Kemp. 

To  lay  on  the  shelf,  to  lay  aside  as  vmnecessary  or  use- 
less ;  to  dismiss ;  to  discard, 

Shell'y  (-J),  a.  1.  Abounding  in  shelves;  full  of 
dangerous  shallows.     "  A  shelfy  coast."  Dryden. 

2.  Full  of  strata  of  rock,     \_bbs.] 

The  tillable  fields  are  in  some  places  ...  so  shelfy  that  the 
corn  hath  much  ado  to  fasten  its  root.  Curew. 


Sheldrake  {Tadorna  Bellonii). 


Shell  (shSl),  n.  [OE.  shelle,  schelle,  AS.  scell,  scyll ; 
altin  to  D.  schel,  Icel.  skel,  Goth,  skulja  a  tile,  and  E. 
skill.  Cf.  Scale  of  flshes,  Shale,  Skill.]  1.  A  hard 
outside  covering,  as  of  a  fruit  or  an  animal.  Specifically  : 
(a)  The  covering,  or  outside  part,  of  a  nut ;  as,  a  hazel- 
nut shell.    (6)  A  pod.    (c)  Tlie  hard  covering  of  an  egg. 


Think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg,  , 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 


Shak. 


of  Percus- 
sion Shell 
for  Rifled 
Cannon. 


(d)  (Zool.)  The  hard  calcareous  or  chitinous  external 
covering  of  moUusks,  crustaceans,  and  some  other  inver- 
tebrates. In  some  moUusks,  as  the  cuttlefishes,  it  is 
internal,  or  concealed  by  the  mantle.  Also,  the  hard 
covering  of  some  vertebrates,  as  the  armadillo,  the  tor- 
toise, and  the  like,  (e)  (Zool.)  Hence,  by  extension,  any 
mollusk  having  such  a  covering. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  hollow  projectile,  of  various 
shapes,  adapted  for  a  mortar  or  a  cannon,  and 
containing  an  explosive  substance,  ignited 
with  a  fuse  or  by  percussion,  by  means  of 
which  the  projectile  is  burst  and  its  frag- 
ments scattered.     See  Bomb. 

3.  The  case  which  holds  the  powder,  or 
charge  of  powder  and  shot,  used  with  breech- 
loading  small  arms. 

4.  Any  slight  hollow  structure ;  a  frame- 
work, or  exterior  structure,  regarded  as  not  Section    of 
complete  or  filled  in  ;  as,  the  shell  of  a  house,     one  Form 

5.  A  coarse  kind  of  cofiin  ;  also,  a  thin  in- 
terior coffin  inclosed  in  a  more  substantial 
one.  Knight. 

6.  An  instrument  of  music,  as  a  lyre,  —  the 
first  lyre  having  been  made,  it  is  said,  by  drawing  strings 
over  a  tortoise  shell. 

When  Jubal  struck  the  chorded  shell.         Dryden. 

7.  An  engraved  copper  roller  used  in  print  works. 

8.  pi.  The  husks  of  cacao  seeds,  a  decoction  of  which 
is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  chocolate,  cocoa,  etc. 

9.  (Naut.)  The  outer  frame  or  case  of  a  block  within 
which  the  sheaves  revolve. 

10.  A  light  boat  the  frame  of  which  is  covered  with 
thin  wood  or  with  paper ;  as,  a  racing  shell. 

Message  shell,  a  bombshell  inside  of  which  papers  may 
be  put,  in  order  to  convey  messages.  —  Shell  bit,  a  tool 
shaped  like  a  gouge,  used  with  a  brace  in  boring  wood. 
See  Bit,  n.,  3. — Shell  button,  (a)  A  button  made  of 
shell,  (o)  A  hollow  button  made  of  two  pieces,  as  of 
metal,  one  for  the  front  and  the  other  for  the  back,  — 
often  covered  with  cloth,  silk,  etc.  —  Shell  cameo,  a  cameo 
cut  in  shell  instead  of  stone.  —  Shell  flower.  (Bot.)  Same 
as  TcKTLEHEAD.  —  Shell  gland.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  glandular 
organ  in  which  the  rudimentary  shell  is  formed  in  em- 
bryonic moUusks.  (J)  A  glandular  organ  which  secretes 
the  eggshells  of  various  worms,  Crustacea,  moUusks,  etc. 

—  Shell  gim,  a  cannon  suitable  for  throwing  shells.  —  Shell 
Ibis  (Zool.),  the  openbill  of  India.  —  Shell  jacket,  an  un- 
dress military  jacket.  —  Shell  IJme,  lime  made  by  burning 
the  shells  of  sheUfish.  —  Shell  marl  (Min.),  a  kind  of  marl 
characterized  by  an  abundance  of  shells,  or  fragments  of 
shells.  —  Shell  meat,  food  consisting  of  shellfish,  or  testa- 
ceous moUusks.  Fuller. —  Shell  moand.  See  under  Mound. 

—  Shell  of  a  boiler,  the  exterior  of  a  steam  boiler,  forming 
a  case  to  contain  the  water  and  steam,  often  inclosing  also 
flues  and  the  furnace  ;  the  barrel  of  a  cylindrical,  or  loco- 
motive, boiler.  —  Shell  road,  a  road  of  which  the  surface 
or  bed  is  made  of  shells,  as  oyster  shells.  —  Shell  sand, 
minute  fragments  of  shells  constituting  a  considerable 
part  of  the  seabeach  in  some  places. 

Shell,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shelled  (shSld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Shelling.]  1.  To  strip  or  break  off  the  shell  of; 
to  take  out  of  the  sheU,  pod,  etc. ;  as,  to  shell  nuts  or 
I)ease ;  to  shell  oysters. 

2.  To  separate  the  kernels  of  (an  ear  of  Indian  com, 
wheat,  oats,  etc.)  from  the  cob,  ear,  or  husk. 

3.  To  throw  sheUs  or  bombs  upon  or  into ;  to  bom- 
bard ;  as,  to  shell  a  town. 

To  shell  out,  to  distribute  freely ;  to  bring  out  or  pay, 
as  money.    [Colloq.] 

Shell,  V.  i.     1.  To  fall  off,  as  a  shell,  crust,  etc. 

2.  To  cast  the  shell,  or  exterior  covering ;  to  faU  out 
of  the  pod  or  husk ;  as,  nuts  sfiell  in  falUng. 

3.  To  be  disengaged  from  the  ear  or  husk ;  as,  wheat 
or  rye  shells  in  reaping. 

Shell'-lac'  1  (shgl'lak'),  n,     [Shell  +  lac  a  resinous 

Shel'laC  )  substance ;  cf.  D.  schellak,  G.  schel- 
lack.]     See  the  Note  under  2d  Lac. 

Shell'ap'ple  (-Sp'p'l),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Sjieldaele. 

Shell'bark'  (-bark'),  n.  (JBot.)  A  species  of  hickory 
(Carya  alba)  whose  outer  bark  is  loose  and  peeling;  a 
shagbark ;  also,  its  nut. 

Shelled  (sheld),  a.    (Zool.)    Having  a  shell. 

Shell'er  (shSl'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  shells ; 
as,  an  oyster  shelter  ;  a  corn  shelter. 

Shell'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zo/il.)  Any  aquatic  animal 
whose  external  covering  consists  of  a  shell,  either  testa- 
ceous, as  in  oysters,  clams,  and  other  moUusks,  or  crus- 
taceous,  as  in  lobsters  and  crabs. 

Shell'lngr,  n.    Groats  ;  hulled  oats.  Simmonds. 

Shell'-leSS,  a.     Having  no  sheU.  J.  Burroughs. 

Shell'proof  (-proof),  a.  Capable  of  resisting  bombs 
or  other  shells  ;  bombproof. 

Shell'work'  (-wQrk'),  n.  Work  composed  of  shells, 
or  adorned  with  them.  Cotgrnve. 

Shell'y  (-y),  a.     Abounding  with  shells ;  consisting  of 

sheUs,  or  of  a  shell.     "The  »V(p//y  shore."  Prior. 

Shrinks  backward  in  his  shtlly  cave.  Shak. 

Shel'ter  (shSl'ter),  re.  [Cf.  OE.  scheltrun,  shillroun, 
scheltrome,  scheldtrome,  a  guard,  squadron,  AS.  scildiru- 
ma  a  troop  of  men  with  shields  ;  scild  shield  -\-  truma  a 
band  of  men.  See  Shield,  n.]  1.  That  which  covers 
or  defends  from  injury  or  annoyance ;  a  protection ;  a 
screen. 

The  sick  and  weak  the  healing  plant  shall  aid. 
From  storms  a  slielter.  and  from  heat  u  shade. 

2.  One  who  protects  ;  a  guardian  ;  a  defender. 

TIlou  [God]  hast  been  a  shelter  for  me.    Pa.  Ixi.  3. 


Pope. 


3.  The  state  of  being  covered  and  protected ;  protety 
tion ;  security. 

Who  into  shelter  takes  their  tender  bloom.        Young. 

Shelter  tent,  a  small  tent  made  of  pieces  of  cotton  duck 
arranged  to  button  together.  In  field  service  the  soldiers 
carry  the  pieces. 

Syn. —Asylum;  refuge ;  retreat ;  covert;  sanctuary; 
protection ;  defense  ;  security. 

Shel'ter  (shSl'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shelteeed 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sheltekikg.]  1.  To  be  a  shel- 
ter for ;  to  provide  with  a  shelter  ;  to  cover  from  injury 
or  annoyance ;  to  shield  ;  to  protect. 

Those  ruins  skeltered  once  his  sacred  head.    Dryden. 

You  have  no  convents  ...  in  which  such  persons  may  be  re- 
ceived and  sheltered.  Southey. 

2.  To  screen  or  cover  from  notice ;  to  disguise. 

In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame. 

Or  shelter  passion  under  friendship's  name.         Prior, 

3.  To  betake  to  cover,  or  to  a  safe  place ;  —  used  re- 
flexively. 

They  s/ieltered  themselves  under  a  rock.    Abp.  Abbot, 

Shel'ter,  v.  i.    To  take  shelter. 

There  oft  the  Indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool.  Milton. 

Shel'ter-less,  a.    Destitute  of  shelter  or  protection. 
Now  sad  and  shelterless  perhaps  she  lies.  Eowe. 

Shel'ter-y  (-f),  a.    Affording  shelter.     [J?.] 

Shel'tle  (-ti),  Shel'ty  (-tj?),  n.    A  Shetland  pony. 

Shelve  (shSlv),  v.  t.  1.  To  furnish  with  shelves ;  as, 
to  shelve  a  closet  or  a  Ubrary. 

2.  To  place  on  a  shelf.  Hence  :  To  lay  on  the  shelf ; 
to  put  aside ;  to  dismiss  from  service  ;  to  put  off  indefi- 
nitely ;  as,  to  shelve  an  officer ;  to  shelve  a  claim. 

Shelve,  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Shelved  (shSlvd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Shelving.]  [Perhaps  originally  from  the  same 
source  as  shalloiv,  but  influenced  by  shelf  a  ledge,  a  plat- 
form.] To  incline  gradually ;  to  be  sloping ;  as,  the  bot- 
tom iAeZi'es  from  the  shore. 

Shelv'ing,  a.  Sloping  gradually  ;  inclining ;  as,  g 
shelving  shove.    Shak.    "  Shelving  arches."      Addison. 

Shelv'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  fitting  up  shelves ;  as, 
the  job  of  shelving  a  closet. 

2.  The  act  of  laying  on  a  shelf,  or  on  the  shelf ;  put- 
ting off  or  aside  ;  as,  the  shelving  of  a  claim. 

3.  Material  for  shelves  ;  shelves,  collectively. 
ShelV'y  (-f),  a.    Sloping  gradually ;  shelving. 

"The  shore  was  ahelvy  and  shallow.  Shak. 

Shem'ite  (shSmlt),  n.     A  descendant  of  Shem. 

Shem-it'ic  (shSm-it'Ik),      1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  te 

Shem'l-tish  (sh6m'T-tish),  )  Shem,  the  son  of  Noah, 
or  his  descendants.    See  Semitic. 

Shem'i-tlsm  (-tiz'm),  n.    See  Semitism. 

Shend  (shSnd),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shent  (shSnt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shending.]  [AS.  scendan  to  disgrace, 
bring  to  shame,  from  sceand,  second,  disgrace,  dishonor, 
shame ;  akin  to  G.  schande,  Goth,  skanda.  See  Shame, 
re.]  1.  To  injure,  mar,  spoil,  or  harm.  [Ob;.]  "  Loss 
of  time  shendeth  us."  Chaucer, 

1  fear  my  body  will  be  shent.  Dryden. 

2.  To  blame,  reproach,  or  revUe  ;  to  degrade,  disgrace,  ■ 
or  put  to  shame.     [Archaic]  B.  Browning. 

The  famous  name  of  knighthood  foully  sherid.    Spenser. 
She  passed  the  rest  as  Cynthia  doth  shend 
The  lesser  stars.  Spenser, 

Shend'ful  (-ful),  a.  Destructive  ;  ruinous ;  disgrace- 
ful.   [Obs.]—ShenA'lv.l-ly,adv.    [Obs.]        Fabyan. 

Shend'snlp,  n.  Harm  ;  ruin  ;  also,  reproach ;  dis- 
grace.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Shent  (shent),  obs.  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Shend,  for 
shendeth.  Chaucer. 

Shent,  V.  t.    To  shend.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

She'ol  (she'ol),  re.     [Heb.  sheol.]    The  place  of  de- 
parted spirits ;  Hades ;  also,  the  grave. 
For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  to  sheol.   Ps.  xvi.  10  {Rev.  Ver.), 

Shep'en  (shSp'en),  re.     A  stable  ;  a  shippen.     [Obs.] 
The  shepne  brenning  with  ihe  blacke  smoke.    Chaucer^ 

Shep'herd  (shgp'erd),  re.  [OE.  schepherde,  schep- 
hirde,  AS.  sceaphyrde ;  sce&p  sheey  -|-  hyrde,  hirde, 
heorde,  a  herd,  a  guardian.      See  Sheep,  and   Hekd.] 

1.  A  man  employed  in  tending,  feeding,  and  guarding 
sheep,  esp.  a  flock  grazing  at  large. 

2.  The  pastor  of  a  church ;  one  charged  with  the  reh- 
gious  guidance  of  others. 

Shepherd  bird  (Zool.),  the  crested  screamer.  See 
Screamer.  —  Shepherd  dog  (Zool.),  a  breed  of  dogs  used 
largely  for  the  herding  and  care  of  sheep.  There  are  sev- 
eral kmds,  as  the  collie,  or  Scotch  shepherd  dop,  and  the 
English  shepherd  dog.  Called  also  shcji/iinVs  dog.  — 
Shepherd  god,  a  name  of  Pan.  Keats.  —  Shepherd  kings, 
the  chiefs  of  a  uomad-ic  people  who  invaded  Egypt  from 
the  East  in  the  traditional  period,  and  conquered  it,  at 
least  in  part.  They  were  exi>eUed  after  about  five  hun- 
dred years,  and  attemiits  have  been  made  to  connect 
their  expulsion  with  the-  narrative  in  the  book  of  Exodus. 

—  Shepherd's  club  {Bot.).  the  common  mullein.  Sec  Mul- 
lein. —  Shepherd's  crook,  a  long  staff'  having  the  end 
curved  so  as  to  form  a  largo  hook,  —  used  by  shepherds. 

—  Shepherd's  needle  U>ot.),  the  lady's  comb.  —  Shepherd's 
plaid,  a  kind  of  woolon  cloth  of  a  checkered  black  and 
white  pattern.  —  Shepherd  spider  (Zool.).  n  daddy  long- 
legs,  or  liarvestnian.  —  Shepherd's  pouch,  or  Shephord'a 
purse  (Bot.),  an  annual  orucitorous  plant  (Ciijtsrlld  Jlursa- 
p(tston.';)  bearing  small  white  flowers  and  xiouchliko  pods. 
See  Illust.  of  Sihcle.  —  Shepherd's  rod,  or  Shepherd's 
staff  (Bot.),  the  small  teasel. 

Shep'herd,  v.  t.    [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Shepherded  ;  n.  pr, 
&  vb.  n.   Shepherding.]     To  tend  as  a  sheiihora ;   to 
guard,  herd,  lead,  or  drive,  as  a  sliepherd.     [Poetic] 
White,  ilcecy  clouds  .  .  . 
Sheplunted  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind.       Sltclhy. 

Shep'herd-ess,  n.  A  woman  who  tends  sheep; 
hence,  a  rural  lass. 

She  put  herself  into  the  garb  of  n  shepherdess.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Shep-her'dl-a  (sh8p-her'dT-A),  n.  ;  pi.  Shepherdias 
(-Az).     [NL.     So  called  from  John  Shepherd,  an  English 
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botanist.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  having  silvery 
scurfy  leaves,  and  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  Elae- 
agnus ;  also,  any  plant  of  this  genus.  See  Buffalo  berry, 
imder  Buffalo. 

SbepOierd-lsh  (shep'erd-ish),  a.  Resembling  a  shep- 
herd ;  suiting  a  shepherd ;  pastoral.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Sheplierd-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  Pastoral  life  or  occupation. 

Shep'herd-llng  (-ling),  n.     A  little  shepherd. 

Shep'herd-ly  (-ly).  «•  Kesembling,  or  becoming  to,  a 
shepherd;  pastoral;  rustic,     [fi.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Shep'Ster  (-ster),  n.     A  seamstress.     [OJs.]    Caxion. 

Sher'bet  (sher'bet;  277),  n.  [Ar.  sherbet,  shorbei, 
sharbat,  properly,  one  drink  or  sip,  a  draught,  beverage, 
from  shariba  to  drink.  Cf.  Sokbet,  Sirup,  Sheub  a 
drink.]  1.  A  refreshing  drink,  common  in  the  East, 
made  of  the  juice  of  some  fruit,  diluted,  sweetened,  and 
flavored  in  various  ways ;  as,  orange  sherbet;  lemon  sher- 
bet; raspberry  sherbet,  etc. 

2.  A  flavored  water  ice. 

3.  A  preparation  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  tartaric  acid, 
sugar,  etc.,  variously  flavored,  for  making  an  effervescing 
drink ;  —  called  also  sherbet  powder. 

Sherd  (slierd),  n.  A  fragment ;  —  now  used  only  in 
composition,  as  in  potsherd.     See  Sbabd. 

The  thigh  .  .  .  which  all  in  sherds  it  drove.  Chapman. 
II  Sher'eef  (shgr'ef  or  shgr-ef),  1  n.  [Ar.  sherlf  no- 
il Sher'lf  (shSr'if  or  shgr-ef),  J  ble,  holy,  n.,  a 
prince  ]  A  member  of  an  Arab  princely  family  de- 
scended from  Mohammed  through  his  son-in-law  All  and 
daughter  Fatima.  The  Grand  Shereef  is  the  governor  of 
Mecca. 

II  Sher'i-at  (shgr'T-3t),  n.  [Turk,  sherl  'at.']  The  sa- 
cred law  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

Sher'Uf  (shgr'if ),  n.  [OE.  shereve,  AS.  scir-gerefa  ; 
scir  a  shire  -)-  gei-efa  a  reeve.  See  Shike,  and  Reeve, 
and  cf.  Shrievalty.]  The  chief  officer  of  a  shire  or 
county,  to  whom  is  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
the  serving  of  judicial  writs  and  processes,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  peace. 

81^°*  In  England,  sheriffs  are  appointed  by  the  king. 
In  the  United  States,  sheriffs  are  elected  by  the  legisla- 
ture or  by  the  citizens,  or  appointed  and  commissioned 
by  the  executive  of  the  State.  The  office  of  sheriff  in 
England  is  judicial  and  ministerial.  In  the  United  States, 
it  IS  mainly  ministerial.  The  sheriff,  by  himself  or  his 
deputies,  executes  civil  and  criminal  process  throughout 
the  county,  has  charge  of  the  jail  and  prisoners,  attends 
courts,  and  keeps  the  peace.  His  judicial  authority  is 
generally  confined  to  ascertaining  damages  on  writs  of 
mquiry  and  the  like.  Sheriff,  in  Scotland,  called  sheriff 
depute,  is  properly  a  judge,  having  also  certain  minis- 
terial powers.  Sheriff  clerk  ia  the  clerk  of  the  Sheriff's 
Court  m  Scotland.  Sheriffs  Court  in  London  is  a  tribu- 
nal having  cognizance  of  certain  personal  actions  in  that 
city.  Wharton.    Tomlins.    Erskine. 

Sher'iH-al-ty  (-al-tj^),  Sher'Uf-dom  (-dum),  Sher'lif- 
ry  (-ry),  Sher'ifl-ship  (-ship),  Sher'Ifl-wick  (-wTk),  n. 
The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  sheriff.    See  Shrievalty. 

Shem  (sliern),  n.     See  Sheabn.     [06i.] 

Slier'rlS  (shgr'rts),  n.     Sherry.     [_Obs.'\  Shak. 

Sher'ry  (shSr'rJr),  n.  [So  called  from  Xeres,  a  Span- 
ish town  near  Cadiz,  x  in  Spanish  having  been  formerly 
pronounced  like  sh  in  EngUsh.]  A  Spanish  Ught-colored 
dry  wine,  made  in  Andalusia.  As  prepared  for  commerce 
It  is  colored  a  straw  color  or  a  deep  amber  by  mixing 
with  it  cheap  wine  boiled  down. 

Sherry  cobbler,  a  beverage  prepared  with  sherry  wine, 
water,  lemon  or  orange,  sugar,  ice,  etc.,  and  usually 
imbibed  through  a  straw  or  a  glass  tube. 

Sher'ry-val'lles  (-val'llz),  n.  pi.     [Cf.  Sp.  zarw- 

guelles  wide  breeches  or  overalls.]  Trousers  or  overalls 
of  thick  cloth  or  leather,  buttoned  on  the  outside  of  each 
leg,  and  generally  worn  to  protect  other  trousers  when 
riding  on  horseback.     \_Local,  U.  S."]  Bartlett. 

Shet  (shgt),  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  Shet  (Obs.  Shette 
(shgt  or  shgt'te)) ;  p.  p.  Shet  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shetting.] 
To  shut.     lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng.']  Chaucer. 

Shete  (shet),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  shoot.     [OJs.]      Chaucer. 

Sheth  (shgth),  re.  The  part  of  a  plow  which  projects 
downward  beneath  the  beam,  for  holding  the  share  and 
other  working  parts ;  —  also  called  standard,  or  post. 

Shetland  pt/ny  (shgt'land  po'ny).  One  of  a  small, 
hardy  breed  of  horses,  with  long  mane  and  tail,  which 
originated  in  the  Shetland  Islands ;  a  sheltie. 

Shew  (sho,  formerly  shu),  v.  t.  &  i.     See  Show. 

Shew,  n.    Show.     [Obs.  except  in  shewbread.'] 

Shew'bread^  (sho'bred').    See  Showbbead. 

Shew'el  (shu'gl),  n.    A  scarecrow.     \_Obs.']     Trench. 

Shew'er  (sho'er),  «.     One  who  shews.     See  Showbb. 

Shewn  (shon),  p.  p.  of  Shew. 

Shl'ah  (she'a ;  277),  n.     Same  as  Shiite. 

Shlb1)0-leth  (shtb'bo-lgth),  n.  [Heb.  shibboleth  an 
«ar  of  com,  or  a  stream,  a  flood.]  1.  A  word  which  was 
made  the  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  the  Ephraim- 
ites  from  the  GUeadites.  The  Ephraimites,  not  being 
able  to  pronounce  sh,  called  the  word  sibboleih.  See 
Judges  xii. 


Without  reprieve,  adjudged  to  death. 
For  want  of  well  pronouncing  shibboleth. 


Milton. 


Also  in  an  extended  sense. 
The  th,  with  its  twofold  value,  is  . 


.  the  shibboleth  of  foreign- 
Earle. 


2.  Hence,  the  criterion,  test,  or  watchword  of  a  party ; 
a  party  cry  or  pet  phrase. 

Shlde  (shid),  n.  [OE.  shide^  schide,  AS.  sdde  ;  akin 
to  OHG.  sclt,  G.  scheit,  Icel.  skiS,  and  E.  shed,  v.  t.]  A 
thin  board ;  a  biUet  of  wood ;  a  splinter.     IProv.  Eng.'} 

Shle  (shi),  V.  t.    See  Shy,  to  throw. 

Shied  (shid),  imp.  &p.p.  of  Shy. 

Shlel  (shel),  n.     A  sheeling.     [iScoi.]  Bums. 

Shield  (sheld),  n.  [OE.  sheld,  scheld,  AS.  scield, 
tcild,  sceld,  scyld;  akin  to  OS.  scild,  OFries.  skeld,  D.  & 
G.  schild,  OHG.  scilt,  Icel.  skfoldr,  Sw.  sk'old,  Dan. 
skiold,  Goth,  skildus;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  Shel- 
drake.]    1.  A  broad  piece  of  defensive  armor,  carried 


on  the  arm,  —  formerly  iu  general  use  in  war,  for  the 

protection  of  the  body.    See  Buckleb, 

Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts  and  fight, 
With  nearts  more  proof  than  shields.  Shak. 

2.  Anything  which  protects  or  defends ;  defense ; 
shelter ;  protection.     "  My  council  is  my  shield,"  Shak. 

3.  Figuratively,  one  who  protects  or  defends. 

Fear  not,  Abram  ;  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great 
reward.  Qen.  xv.  1. 

4.  {Bot.)  In  lichens,  a  hardened  cup  or  disk  surrounded 
by  a  rim  and  containing  the  fructification,  or  asci. 

5.  {Her.)  The  escutcheon  or  field  on  which  are  placed 
the  bearings  in  coats  of  arms.  Cf .  Lozencje.  See  Ulust. 
of  Escutcheon. 


o  Norman  Shield  ;  b  c  Fanciful  Variations. 

6.  {Mining  &  Tunneling)  A  framework  used  to  pro- 
tect workmen  in  making  an  adit  underground,  and  capa^ 
ble  of  being  pushed  along  as  the  excavation  progresses. 

7.  A  spot  resembling,  or  having  the  form  of,  a  shield. 
"  Bespotted  as  with  shields  of  red  and  black."    Spenser. 

8.  A  coin,  the  old  French  crown,  or  ecu,  having  on 
one  side  the  figure  of  a  shield.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Shield  fern  (Bot.),  any  fern  of  the  genus  Aspidium,  in 
which  the  fructifications  are  covered  with  shield-shaped 
indusia;— called  a\s,o  wood  fern.  See  Tllust.  of  Indusium. 

Shield  (sheld),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shielded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Shieldino.]    [AS.  scildan,  scyldan.    See  Shield,  re.] 

1.  To  cover  with,  or  as  with,  a  shield ;  to  cover  from 
danger  ;  to  defend ;  to  protect  from  assault  or  injury. 

Shouts  of  applause  ran  rineing  through  the  field. 
To  see  the  son  the  vanquisned  father  shield.        Dn/den. 
A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee.  Shak. 

2.  To  ward  off ;  to  keep  off  or  out. 

They  brought  with  them  their  usual  weeds,  fit  to  shield  the 
cold  to  which  they  had  been  inured.  Spense?: 

3.  To  avert,  as  a  misfortune ;  hence,  as  a  supplicatory 
exclamation,  forbid !     [Obs.2 

God  shield  that  it  should  so  befall.  Chaucer. 

God  shield  I  should  disturb  devotion  I  Shak. 

Shleld'-hear'or  (sheld'bSr'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  carries  a  sliield. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  Any  small  moth  of  the  genus  Aspidisca, 
whose  larva  makes  a  shieldlike  covering  for  itself  out  of 
bits  of  leaves. 

Shleld'drake'  (-drak'),  n.     {Zool.)  A  sheldrake. 

Shleld'leSB,  a.  Destitute  of  a  shield,  or  of  protec- 
tion. — ghleld'less-ly,  adv.  —  Shleld'less-ness,  n. 

Shleld'tall'  (-tal'),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  Any  species  of  small 
burrowing  snakes  of  the  family  Uropeltidie,  native  of 
Ceylon  and  Southern  Asia.  They  have  a  small  mouth 
which  can  not  be  dilated. 

Shlel'lng  (shel'ing),  n.  A  hut  or  shelter  for  shep- 
herds or  fishers.     See  Sheeling.    [Scot.'] 

Shut  (shift),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shifted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Shifting.]  [OE.  shiften,  schiften,  to  divide, 
change,  remove,  AS.  sciftan  to  divide  ;  akin  to  LG.  & 
D.  schiften  to  divide,  distinguish,  part,  Icel.  skipta  to 
divide,  to  part,  to  shift,  to  change,  Dan.  skifte,  Sw. 
skifta,  and  probably  to  Icel.  sktfa  to  cut  into  slices,  as 
n.,  a  slice,  and  to  E.  shive,  sheave,  n.,  shiver,  n.]  1.  To 
divide  ;  to  distribute  ;  to  apportion.     [Obs.'] 

To  which  God  of  his  bounty  would  shift 

Crowns  two  of  flowers  well  smelling.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  change  the  place  of ;  to  move  or  remove  from 
one  place  to  another ;  as,  to  shift  a  burden  from  one 
shoulder  to  another ;  to  shift  the  blame. 

Hastily  he  schifte  him[self|.    JPiers  Plovmtan. 
Pare  saffron  between  the  two  St.  Mary's  days, 
Or  set  or  go  shift  it  that  knowest  the  ways.         Tusser. 

3.  To  change  the  position  of ;  to  alter  the  bearings  of ; 
to  turn ;  as,  to  shift  the  helm  or  sails. 

Carrying  the  oar  loose,  [they]  shift  it  hither  and  thither  at 
pleasure.  Sir  W.  Haleigh. 

4.  To  exchange  for  another  of  the  same  class ;  to  re- 
move and  to  put  some  similar  thing  iu  its  place ;  to 
change ;  as,  to  shift  the  clothes ;  to  shift  the  scenes. 

I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt.  Shak. 

5.  To  change  the  clothing  of;  —  used  reflexively. 
[Obs.] 

As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night ;  and  .  •  .  not  to  have 
patience  to  shift  me.  Shak. 

6.  To  put  off  or  out  of  the  way  by  some  expedient. 
"I  shifted  him.  a,vra,y."  Shak. 

To  shift  off,  to  delay;  to  defer;  to  put  off;  to  lay 
aside.  —To  shift  the  scene,  to  change  the  locality  or  the 
surroundings,  as  iu  a  play  or  a  story. 

Shift  the  scene  for  half  an  hour  i 
Time  and  place  are  in  thy  power.  Swift. 

Shift,  V.  i.     1.  To  divide ;  to  distribute.    [Obs.] 

Some  this,  some  that,  as  that  him  liketh  shift.    Chaucer. 

2.  To  make  a  change  or  changes ;  to  change  position ; 
to  move  ;  to  veer ;  to  substitute  one  thing  for  another  ; 
—  used  in  the  various  senses  of  the  transitive  verb. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon.  Shak. 

Here  the  Baillie  shifted  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  seat. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  resort  to  expedients  for  accomplishing  a  pur- 
pose ;  to  contrive ;  to  manage. 

Men  in  distress  will  look  to  themselves,  and  leave  their  com- 
panions to  shift  as  well  as  they  can.  L^ Estrange. 

4.  To  practice  indirect  or  evasive  methods. 

AU  those  schoolmen,  though  they  were  exceeding  witty,  yet 


better  teach  all  their  followers  to  s/i{ft,  than  to  resolve  by  their 
distinctions.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

5.  {Naut. )  To  shp  to  one  side  of  a  ship,  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  equilibrium  ;  —  said  of  ballast  or  cargo ;  as,  the 
cargo  shifted. 

Shift  (shift),  «.     [Cf.  Icel.  skipti.    See  Shift,  v.  t.] 

1.  The  act  of  shifting.  Specifically:  (a)  The  act  of 
putting  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another,  or  of  changing 
the  place  of  a  thing ;  change  ;  substitution. 

My  going  to  Oxford  was  not  merely  for  shift  of  air. 

SirM.  Wotton. 
(6)  A  turning  from  one  thing  to  another ;  hence,  an  ex- 
pedient tried  in  difficulty ;  often,  an  evasion ;  a  trick ;  a 
fraud.     "Reduced  to  pitiable  iAi/Zs."  Macaulay. 

I  '11  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away.  Shak. 

Little  souls  on  little  shifts  rely.  Dryden. 

2.  Something  frequently  shifted ;  especiaBy,  a  woman's 
under-garment ;  a  chemise. 

3.  The  change  of  one  set  of  workmen  for  another; 
hence,  a  spell,  or  turn,  of  work ;  also,  a  set  of  workmen 
who  work  in  turn  with  other  sets  ;  as,  a  night  shift. 

4.  In  building,  the  extent,  or  arrangement,  of  the 
overlapping  of  plank,  brick,  stones,  etc. ,  that  are  placed 
in  courses  so  as  to  break  joints. 

5.  {Mining)  A  breaking  off  and  dislocation  of  a  seam; 
a  fault. 

6.  {M%is.)  A  change  of  the  position  of  the  hand  on  the 
finger  board,  in  playing  the  violin. 

To  make  shift,  to  contrive  or  manage  in  an  exigency. 
"  I  shall  make  shift  to  go  witliout  him."  Shah, 

[They]  made  a  shift  to  keep  their  own  in  Ireland.    Milttm. 
Shlft'a-hle  (-a-b'l),  a.    Admitting  of  being  shifted. 
Shlf t'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  shifts ; 
one  who  plays  tricks  or  practices  artifice  ;  a  cozener. 
'T  was  such  a  shifter  that,  if  truth  were  known. 
Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down.    Milton, 

2.  {Naut.)  An  assistant  to  the  ship's  cook  in  washing, 
steeping,  and  shifting  the  salt  provisions. 

3.  {Mach.)  (a)  An  arrangement  for  shifting  a  belt 
sidewise  from  one  pulley  to  another.  (6)  {Knitting 
Mach. )  A  wire  for  changing  a  loop  from  one  needle  to 
another,  as  in  narrowing,  etc. 

Shlft'1-neSB,  re.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  shifty. 
Diplomatic  shiftiness  and  political  versatility.    J.  A.  Symonds. 

Shlft'lng,  a.  1.  Changing  in  place,  position,  or  direc- 
tion ;  varying ;  variable  ;  fickle  ;  as,  shifting  winds ;  shift- 
ing opinions  or  principles. 

2-  Adapted  or  used  for  shifting  anything. 

Shifting  backstays  {Naut.),  temporary  stays  that  have 
to  be  let  go  whenever  the  vessel  tacks  or  jibes.  —  Shifting 
ballast,  ballast  which  may  be  moved  from  one  side  of  a 
vessel  to  another  as  safety  requires.  —  Shifting  center. 
See  Metacenter.  —  Shifting  locomotive.  See  Switching 
engine,  under  Switch. 

Shlft'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  shifting  manner. 

Shlft'less,  a.  Destitute  of  expedients,  or  not  using 
successful  expedients ;  characterized  by  failure,  especially 
by  failure  to  provide  for  one's  own  support,  through  neg- 
ligence or  incapacity ;  hence,  lazy ;  improvident ;  thrift- 
less ;  as,  a  shiftless  fellow ;  shiftless  management.  — 
Shlftless-ly,  adv.  —  Shlftless-ness,  n. 

Shlft'y  (-y),  a.  Full  of,  or  ready  with,  shifts  ;  fertile 
in  expedients  or  contrivances.  'Wright. 

Shifty  and  thrifty  as  old  Greek  or  modern  Scot,  there  were 
few  things  he  could  not  invent,  and  perhaps  nothing  he  could 
not  endure.  C.  Kingsley. 

Shl'lte  (she'it),  Shl'ah  (-4),  n.  [Ar.  shVai  a  follower 
of  the  sect  of  All,  fr.  shVat,  shVah,  a  multitude  follow- 
ing one  another  in  pursuit  of  the  same  object,  the  sect  of 
Ali,  fr.  sha'a  to  follow.]  A  member  of  that  branch  of 
the  Mohammedans  to  which  the  Persians  belong.  They 
reject  the  first  three  caliphs,  and  consider  Ali  as  being 
the  first  and  only  rightfid  successor  of  Mohammed. 
They  do  not  acknowledge  the  Sunna,  or  body  of  tradi- 
tions respecting  Mohammed,  as  any  part  of  the  law,  and 
on  these  accounts  are  treated  as  heretics  by  the  Sun- 
nites,  or  orthodox  Mohammedans. 

Shl-ka'ree  1  (shl-ka're),  re.     [Hind.]    A  sportsman ; 

II  Shl-ka'rl )      esp.,  a  native  hunter.     [India] 

Shlll  (shilf ),  n.    [Ci.G.schilfseige.]   Straw.    [Obs.] 

Shlll  (shil),  V.  t.    To  sheU.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Shlll,  V.  t.  [Cf.  Sheal.]  To  put  under  cover ;  to 
sheal.     [Prov.  Eng.}  Brockett. 

Shll-la'lah )  (shil-lala),  n.     An  oaken   sapling   or 

Shll-lelah  )  cudgel ;  any  cudgel ;  —  so  called  from 
Shillelagh,  a  place  in  Ireland  of  that  name  famous  for 
its  oaks.     [Irish]     [Written  also  shillaly,  and  shillely.'] 

Shll'llng  (shilling),  n.  [OE.  shilling,  schilling,  AS. 
scilling ;  akin  to  D.  schelling,  OS.  &  OHG.  scilling,  G. 
schilling,  Sw.  &  Dan.  skilling,  Icel.  skillingr,  Goth,  skil- 
liggs,  and  perh.  to  OHG.  scellan  to  sound,  G.  schallen.] 

1.  A  silver  coin,  and  money  of  account,  of  Great  Britaiu 
and  its  dependencies,  equal  to  twelve  pence,  or  the  twen- 
tieth part  of  a  pound,  equivalent  to  about  twenty-four 
cents  of  the  United  States  currency. 

2.  In  the  United  States,  a  denomination  of  money, 
differing  in  value  in  different  States.  It  is  not  now  legally 
recognized. 

^W^  Many  of  the  States  while  colonies  had  issued  bills 
of  credit  which  had  depreciated  ia  different  degrees  in 
the  different  colonies.  Thus,  in  New  England  currency 
(used  also  iu  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana, 
IlUnois,  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Florida), 
after  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  system,  the  pound  in 
paper  money  was  worth  only  $3,333,  and  the  shilling  16S 
cts.,  or  6s.  to  f  1 ;  in  New  Tork  currency  (also  in  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Michigan),  the  pound  was  worth 
$2.50,  and  the  shilling  12i  cts.,  or  8s.  to$l;  in  Pennsyl- 
vania currency  (also  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land), the  pound  was  worth  $2.70,  and  the  shilling  13J 
cts.,  or  7s.  6d.  to  $1;  and  in  Georgia  currency  (also  in 
South  Carolina),  the  pound  was  worth  $4.20f ,  and  the 
shilling  21^  cts.,  or  4s.  8d.  to  $1.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  .  .  .  the  reckoning  by  shillings  and  pence  is  not 
yet  entirely  abandoned.  Am.  Cyc. 

3.  The  Spanish  real,  of  the  value  of  one  eighth  of  a 
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dollar,  or  12  J  cents ;  —  formerly  so  called  in  New  York  and 
some  other  States.     See  Note  under  2. 

York  shlUtag.    Same  as  Shillinq,  3. 

ShUl'-I-shall'-I  (shill-shal'i),  1  adv.     [A  redupli- 

Shil'ly-Shal'ly  (shil'i-shSl'I),  j  cation  of  shall  /.] 
In  an  irresolute,  undecided,  or  hesitating  manner. 

I  am  somewhat  dainty  in  making  a  resolution,  because  when 
I  make  it,  I  keep  it ;  I  don't  stand  shili^Ishall-l  then;  if  I  say  't, 
I  '11  do  't.  Congreve. 

Shil'ly-shal'ly,  v.  i.  To  hesitate ;  to  act  in  an  irres- 
olute manner  ;  lieuce,  to  occupy  one's  self  with  triiies. 

Shil'ly-shal'ly,  n.  Irresolution  ;  hesitation  ;  also, 
occupation  with  trifles. 

She  lost  not  one  of  her  forty-flve  minutes  in  picking  and 
choosing,  —  no  shiUtj-shalhj  in  Kate.  Be  Qumcey. 

ShllOh  (shi'lo),  n.  [Heb.  sh'ilSh,  literally,  quiet, 
rest,  fr.  shalah  to  rest.]  {Script.)  A  word  used  by  Jacob 
on  his  deathbed,  and  interpreted  variously,  as  "  the  Mes- 
siah," or  as  the  city  "Shiloh,"  or  as  "Rest." 

Shily  (shi'ly),  adv.     See  Shyly. 

Shim  (slum),  re.  1.  A  kind  of  shallow  plow  used  in 
tillage  to  bre<ak  the  ground,  and  clear  it  of  weeds. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  tliiu  piece  of  metal  placed  between  two 
parts  to  make  a  fit. 

Shlm'mer  (-mer),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Shimmered 
(-merd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shimmebing.]  [OE.  schimeren, 
AS.  scimerian ;  akin  to  sclmian,  sclman,  to  glitter,  D. 
schemeren,  G.  sehimmern,  Dan.  skimre,  Sw.  skimra,  AS. 
seima  a  light,  briglitness,  Icel.  skima,  Goth,  skeima  a 
torch,  a  lantern,  and  E.  shine.  VIST-  See  Shine,  v.  t.] 
To  shine  with  a  tremulous  or  intermittent  light ;  to  shine 
faintly  ;  to  gleam ;  to  glisten ;  to  glimmer. 

The  skimmeinng  glimpses  of  a  stream.         Tenni/son. 

Shlm'mer,  n.  A  faint,  tremulous  light ;  a  gleaming  ; 
a  glimmer. 

Two  silver  lamps,  fed  with  perfumed  oil,  dii^used  ...  a  trem- 
bhng  twilight-seeming  shimmer  through  the  quiet  apartment. 

Sir  ir.Scolt. 

Shlm'mer-lng,  n.  A  gleam  or  glimmering.  "  A  lit- 
tle shimmering  of  alight."  Chaucer. 

Shlm'my  (-m^),  n.     A  chemise.     lCollog.'\ 

Shin  (shin),  n.  [OE.  shine,  schine,  AS.  scina;  akin 
to  D.  scheen,  OHG.  scina,  G.  schiene,  schienhein,  Dan. 
simraebeen,  Sw.  skenhen.  Cf.  Chine.]  1.  The  front 
part  of  the  leg  below  the  knee ;  the  front  edge  of  the 
shin  bone ;  the  lower  part  of  the  leg ;  the  shank.  "  On 
his  shin."  Chaucer. 

2.  {Railroad)  A  fish  plate  for  rails.  Knight. 

Shin  bone  (Anat.),  the  tibia.  —  Shin  leaf  (Bot.),  a  peren- 
nial ericaceous  herb  (Pyrola  elliptica)  with  a  cluster  of 
radical  leaves  and  a  raceme  of  greenish  white  flowers. 

Shin,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Shinned  (shTnd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Shinnino.]  1.  To  climb  a  mast,  tree,  rope,  or  the 
like,  by  embracing  it  alternately  with  the  arms  and  legs, 
without  help  of  steps,  spurs,  or  the  like ;  —  used  with 
up;  as,  to  shin  up  a  mast.     ISlang'] 

2.  To  run  about  borrowing  money  hastily  and  tempo- 
rarily, as  for  the  payment  of  one's  notes  at  the  bank. 
[Slang,  U.  -S.]  Bartlett. 

Shin,  V.  t.  To  climb  (a  pole,  etc.)  by  shinning  up. 
\_Slang'] 

Sh&'dle  (shTn'd'l),  re.  [See  2d  Shingle.]  A  shingle  ; 
alio,  a  slate  for  roofing.     \_Obs.']  Holland. 

Shln'dle,  v.  t.   To  cover  or  roof  with  shindies.    [<96s.] 

Shln'dy  (-dj-),  re.  ;  pi.  Shindies  (-diz).  [Etymol.  un- 
certain ;  cf.  Shinney,  Shinty.]  1.  An  uproar  or  dis- 
turbance ;  a  spree ;  a  row ;  a  riot.    [Slang'\    Thackeray. 

2.  Hockey;  shinney.  Bartlett. 

3.  A  fancy  or  liking.    [Local,  U.  S."]  Bartlett. 
Shine  (shin),  V.  i.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Shone  (shon  or  shSn ; 

277)  (archaic  Shined  (shind)) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shining.] 
[OB.  shinen,  schinen,  AS.  soman  ;  akin  to  D.  schijnen, 
OFries.  skina,  OS.  &  OHG.  soman,  G.  scheinen,  Icel. 
skina,  Sw.  skina,  Dan.  skinne,  Goth,  skeinan,  and  perh. 
to  Gr.  (TKia.  shadow.  V157.  Cf.  Sheer  pure,  and  Shim- 
mer.] 1.  To  emit  rays  of  light ;  to  give  light ;  to  beam 
with  steady  radiance  ;  to  exhibit  brightness  or  splendor ; 
as,  the  sun  shines  by  day ;  the  moon  shines  by  night. 

Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine.  Shak. 

God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 

ehined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 

glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ.  2  Cor.  iv.  6. 

Let  thine  eyes  shine  forth  in  their  full  luster.     Denham. 

2.  To  be  bright  by  reflection  of  light ;  to  gleam ;  to 
be  glossy  ;  as,  to  shine  like  polished  silver. 

3.  To  be  effulgent  in  splendor  or  beauty.  "  So  proud 
she  shined  in  her  princely  state."  Spenser. 

Once  brightest  shined  this  child  of  heat  and  air.      Pope. 

4.  To  be  eminent,  conspicuous,  or  distinguished ;  to 
exhibit  brilliant  intellectual  powers ;  as,  to  shine  in 
courts ;  to  shine  in  conversation. 

Few  are  qualified  to  shine  in  company  ;  but  it  is  in  most  men's 
power  to  be  agreeable.  Swijft. 

_  To  make,  or  cause,  the  face  to  shine  upon,  to  be  propi- 
tious to ;  to  be  gracious  to.  Num.  vi.  '25. 
Shine,  If.  ^     1.  To  cause  to  shine,  as  a  light.     [OJs.] 
He  [God]  doth  not  rain  wealth,  nor  shine  honor  and  virtues, 
upon  men  equally.  Bacon. 

2.  To  make  bright ;  to  cause  to  shine  by  reflected 
light ;  as,  in  hunting,  to  shine  the  eyes  of  a  deer  at  night 
by  throwing  a  light  on  them.     [U.  S.']  Bartlett. 

Shine,  re.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  shining ;  bright- 
ness ;  luster ;  gloss ;  polish  ;  sheen. 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  taper's  holy  shim:.         Hilton. 

Fair  opening  to  eome  court's  propitious  shine.       Pope. 

The  distant  shine  of  the  celestial  city.     Hawthorne. 

2.  Sunshine  ;  fair  weather. 

Be  It  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine.  Dryden. 

3.  A  liking  for  a  person ;  a  fancy.    [Slang,  U.  S.] 

4.  Caper ;  antic  ;  row.     [Slang] 

To  cut  up  Bhlnes,  to  play  pranks.    [Slang,  U.  S.] 


Shine  (shin),  a.  [AS.  scln.  See  Shine,  v.  j.]  Shin- 
ing; sheen.     [06*.]  $penser, 

Shln'er  (shin'er),  re.    That  which  shines.    Specifically  : 
(o)  A  luminary.     ( j)  A  bright  piece  of  money.     [Slang'] 
Has  she  the  shiners,  d'  ye  think  ?  Foote. 

(c)  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  small  fresh- 
water American  eyprinoid 
fishes,  belonging  to  Notropis, 
or  Minnilus,  and  allied  gen- 
era; as  the  redfin  {Notropis  .---^ 
megalops),  and  the  golden 
shiner  {Jfotemigonus  chryso-  i-^' 
leucus)  of  the  Eastern  United 
States ;  also  loosely  applied  to 
various  other  silvery  fishes,  as  Golden  Shiner  (Mtemigonus 
tlie  dollar  fish,  or  horsefish,  chrysoleucus). 

menhaden,  moonflsh,  sailor's  choice,  and  the  sparada. 
{d)  {Zodl.)  The  common  Lepisma,  or  furniture  bug. 

Blunt-nosed  shiner  {Zodl.),  the  silver  moonfish. 

Shi'ness  (shi'nSs),  re.     See  Shyness. 

Shln'gle  (shin'g'l),  re.  [Prob.  from  Norw.  singl,  sin- 
gling, coarse  gravel,  small  round  stones.]  {Geol.)  Round, 
water-worn,  and  loose  gravel  and  pebbles,  or  a  collection 
of  roundish  stones,  such  as  are  common  on  the  seashore 
and  elsewhere. 

Shln'gle,  re.  [OE.  shingle,  shindle,  fr.  L.  scindula, 
scandula ;  cf.  scindere  to  cleave,  to  split,  E.  shed,  v.  t., 
Gr.  uxivSaKixo^,  o'xu'SaAa^io!,  sliingle,  axa^eiv  to  slit.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  sawed  or  rived  thin  and  small,  with 
one  end  thinner  than  the  other,  —  used  in  covering  build- 
ings, especially  roofs,  the  thick  ends  of  one  row  overlap- 
ping the  thin  ends  of  the  row  below. 

I  reached  St.  Asaph,  .  .  .  where  there  is  a  very  poor  cathedral 
church  covered  with  shingles  or  tiles.  Jiat/. 

2.  A  sign  for  an  office  or  a  shop  ;  as,  to  hang  out  one's 
shingle.    [Jocose,  U.  S.] 

Shingle  oak  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  oak  (Qtiercus  imbricaria) 
used  in  the  Western  States  for  making  shingles. 

Shin'gle,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shingled  (-g'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  rb.  re.  Shingling  (-gling).]  1.  To  cover  with 
shingles ;  as,  to  shingle  a  roof. 

They  shingle  their  houses  with  it.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  cut,  as  hair,  so  that  the  ends  are  evenly  exposed 
all  over  the  head,  as  shingles  on  a  roof. 

Shin'gle,  V.  t.  To  subject  to 
the  process  of  shingling,  as  a  mass 
of  iron  from  the  puddling  furnace. 

Shln'gler  (-gler),  re.  1.  One 
who  shingles. 

2.  A  machine  for  shingling  pud- 
dled iron. 

Shln'gles  (-g'lz),  re.  [OF.  cen- 
gle  a  girth,  F.  sangle,  fr.  L.  crre- 
gulum  a  girdle,  f  r.  cingere  to  gird. 
Cf.  Cincture,  Cingle,  Surcin- 
OLE.]  {Med.)  A  kind  of  herpes 
{Herpes  zoster)  which  spreads 
half  way  around  the  body  like  a 
girdle,  and  is  usually  attended 
with  violent  neuralgic  pain. 

Shln'gling  (-gllng),  re.  1.  The 
act  of  covering  with  shingles ; 
shingles,  collectively ;  a  covering 
made  of  shingles. 

2.  {Metal.)  The  process  of  ex- 
pelling scoriae  and  other  impuri- 
ties by  hammering  and  squeezing, 
in  the  production  of  wrought  iron. 

Shingling  hammer,  a  ponderous 
hammer  moved  by  machinery, 
used  in  shingling  puddled  iron. 
—  Shingling  mill,  a  mill  or  forge 
where  puddled  iron  is  shingled. 

Shln'gly  (-gly),  a.    Abounding  with  shingle,  or  gravel. 

Shln'hop'ple  (shTn'hop'p'l),  re.     The  hobblebush. 

Shln'ing  (shln'Tng),  a.  1.  Emitting  light,  esp.  in  a 
continuous  manner  ;  radiant ;  as,  shining  lamps  ;  also, 
bright  by  the  reflection  of  light ;  as,  shining  armor. 
"Fish  .  .  .  with  their  fins  and  «Az'rejre£f  scales. "  Milton. 

2.  Splendid  ;  illustrious  ;  brilliant ;  distinguished  ; 
conspicuous  ;  as,  a  shining  example  of  charity. 

3.  Having  the  surface  smooth  and  polished  ;  —  said  of 
leaves,  the  surfaces  of  shells,  etc. 

Syn.  — Glistening;  bright;  radiant;  resplendent;  ef- 
fulgent ;  lustrous  ;  brilliant ;  glittering ;  splendid  ;  illus- 
trious. —  Shining,  Brilliant,  Sparkling.  Shining  de- 
scribes  the  steady  emission  of  a  strong  light,  or  the  steady- 
reflection  of  light  from  a  clear  or  polished  surface.  Bril- 
liant denotes  a  shining  of  great  brightness,  but  with 
gleams  or  flashes.  Sparkling  implies  a  fitful,  intense 
shining  from  radiant  points  or  sparks,  by  which  the  eye 
is  dazzled.  The  same  distinctions  obtain  when  these  epi- 
thets are  figuratively  applied.  A  man  of  shining  talents 
is  made  conspicuous  by  possessing  them ;  if  they  flash 
upon  the  mind  with  a  peculiarly  striking  effect,  we  call 
them  brilliant ;  if  his  brilliancy  is  marked  by  great  vi- 
vacity and  occasional  intensity,  he  is  sparkling. 

True  paradise  . . .  inclosed  with  shining  rock.     Milton. 
Some  in  a  brilliant  buckle  bind  her  waist, 
Some  round  her  neck  a  circling  light  diRplay.        Gaji. 
His  sparkling  blade  about  his  head  he  blest.    Spenser. 

Shln'ing,  re.     Emission  or  reflection  of  light. 

Shln'ing-neSS,  re.     Brightness.  J.  Spence. 

Shln'ney  (shin'ny),  re.  [Cf.  Shindy.]  The  game  of 
hockey  ;  —  so  called  because  of  the  liability  of  the  players 
to  receive  blows  on  the  shin.  Halliwell. 

Shin'plas'ter  (-pl.is'tSr),  re.  Formerly,  a  jocose  term 
for  a  banlc  note  greatly  depreciated  in  value  ;  als.),  for 
paper  money  of  a  denomination  less  than  a  dollar.  [U.  S."] 

Shln'tO  (shin'to),      1  re.     [Chin,  shin  god  -\-  too  way, 

Shln'to-lsm  (-Tz'm),  (  doctrine.]  One  of  the  two 
great  systems  of  religious  belief  in  .Tapau.  Its  essence 
is  ancestor  worship,  and  sacrifice  to  dead  heroes.  [Writ- 
ten also  Sintu,  and  Sintuism.'] 


Shin'tO-lSt  (shIn'to-Tst),  re.  An  adherent  of  Shintoism, 

Shin'ty  (-ty),  re.  [Cf.  Gael,  sinteag  a  skip,  a  bound.] 
A  Scotch  game  resembling  hockey ;  also,  the  club  used 
in  tlie  game.  Jamieson. 

Shin'y  (shin'J),  a.  [Compar.  Shinier  (-I-er) ;  superl. 
Shiniest.]     Bright;  luminous;  clear;  unclouded. 

Like  distant  thunder  on  a  shiny  day.  Dryden. 

-ship  (-ship).  [OE.  -schipe,  AS.  -scipe;  akin  to  OFries. 
■skipe,  OLG.  -skepi,  D.  -schap,  OHG.  -scaf,  G.  -schajt. 
Cf.  Shape,  re.,  and  Landscape.]  A  suffix  denoting  state, 
office,  dignity,  profession,  or  art ;  as  in  lordsAtp,  f riend- 
ship,  oXvAiiceWorship,  steward^Aip,  horseman.sAip. 

SSllp  (ship),  re.    [kS>.  scipe.']    Pay;  reward.     [Obs.] 

In  withholding  or  abridging  of  the  ship  or  the  hire  or  the 
wages  of  servants.  Chancer. 

Ship,  re.     [OE.  ship,  schip,  AS.  .scip  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
skip,  OS.  scip,  D.  schip,  G.  schiff,  OHG.  scif,  Dan.  skib, 
Sw.  skepp,  Icel.  &  Goth,  skip ;  of  unknown  origin.     Cf. 
Equip,  Skipi',  Skipper.]    1.  Any  large  seagoing  vessel. 
Like  a  stately  ship  .  .  . 
With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  filled,  and  streamers  waving.  Milton. 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State  I       Longfellow. 

2.  Specifically,  a  vessel  furnished  with  a  bowsprit  and 
three  masts  (a  mainmast,  a  foremast,  and  a  mizzenmast), 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  a  lower  mast,  a  topmast, 
and  a  topgallant  mast,  and  square-rigged  on  all  masts. 
See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

;       ^ 


Deck  Plan  of  a  Ship. 

I  Port  or  Larboard  Side  ;  .*:  Starboard  Side  ;  I  Roundhouse  or 
Deck  House  ;  2  Tiller  ;  3  Grating  ;  4  Wheel  ;  5  Wheel  Chains  I 
6  Binnacle  ;  7  Mizzenmast  :  8  Skylight ;  9  Capstan  ;  10  Main- 
mast ;  11  Pumps  ;  12  Galley  or  Caboose  ;  1.3  Main  Hatchway  i 
14  Windlass ;  15  Foremast ;  16  Fore  Hatchway  j  17  Bitts  ;  18 
Bowsprit  ;  19  Head  Rail ;  20  Boomkins  ;  21  Catheads  on  Port 
Bow  and  Starboajd  Bow  ;  22  Fore  Chains  s  23  Mein  Chainsc 
24  Mizzen  Chains  ;  25  Stern. 


Outline  of  Ship,  showing  Spars  and  Rigging. 


1  Fore  Royal  Stay  ;  2  Flying  Jib  Stay  ;  3  Fore  Topgallant  Stay  > 
4  Jib  Stay :  5  Fore  Topmast  Stays :  6  Fore  Stays ;  7  Fore  Tacks  i 
8  Flying  Martingale  ;  9  Martingale  Stay,  shackled  to  Dolphin 
Striker;  10  Jib  Guys;  11  Jumper  Guys;  12  Back  Ropes;  13  Bob- 
stays  ;  14  Flying  Jib  Boom  ;  15  Flying  Jib  Footropes  :  16  Jib 
Boom;  17  Jib  Footropes ;  18  Bowsprit;  19  Fore  Truck;  20  Fore 
Royal  Mast ;  21  Fore  Royal  Lift ;  22  Fore  Royal  Yard ;  23  Fore 
Royal  Backstays;  24  Fore  Royal  Braces;  25  Fore  Topgallant 
Mast  and  Rigging  ;  26  Fore  Topgallant  Lift ;  27  Fore  Topgal- 
lant Yard  ;  28  Fore  Topgallant  Backstays ;  29  Fore  Topgalhint 
Braces  ;  30  Fore  Topmast  "and  Ringing  ;  31  Fore  Topsail  Lift ; 
32  Fore  Topsail  Yard  ;  .33  Fore  Topsail  Footropes ;  34  Fore 
Topsail  Braces  ;  35  Fore  Yard  ;  30  Fore  Brace  ;  37  Fore  Lift ; 
38  Fore  Gaff  ;  39  Fore  Trysail  Vangs  ;  40  Fore  Topmast  Stud- 
ding-sail Boom  ;  41  Foremast  and  Rigfring  ;  42  Fore  Topmast 
Backstays  ;  4;^  Fore  Sheets  ;  44  Main  Truck  and  Pennant  ;  45 
Main  Royal  Mast  and  Backstay;  'l^  .Main  Roval  Stay;  47  Alain 
Royal  Lift ;  48  Main  Royal  Yard  ;  49  iUaiii  Royal  ISraces  ;  50 
Main  Topgallant  Mast  and  Ringing  ;  51  Main  Topgallant 
Lift ;  52  Main  Topgallant  Backstays  ;  53  Main  Topjjallanl 
Yard  ;  54  Main  Topgallant  Stay  ;  55  Main  Topgallant  Braces  i 
6iA  Main  Topmast  and  Rigging  ;  57  Topsail  Lift ;  58  Topsail 
Yard  ;  59  Topsail  Footropes  ;  60  Topsail  Braces  ;  61  Topmast 
Stays ;  62  Main  Topgallant  Studdine-snil  Boom ;  03  Main  Top- 
mast Backstay;  64  Main  Yard  ;  65  IVIain  Footropes  ;  Qiii  Main* 
mast  and  Rigging ;  67  Main  Lift ;  i^  Main  Broces  ;  69  Main 
Tacks  ;  70  iSlain  Sheets  ;  71  Main  Trysail  Gaff  ;  72  Main  Try. 
sail  Vangs ;  73  Main  Stays ;  74  Rlizzcn  Truck  ;  75  Mizzen  Roy- 
al Mast  and  Rigping;  76  Mizzen  Royal  Stoy;  77  Mizzen  Koyal 
Lift :  78  Mizzen  Royal  Yard  ;  79  ISIizzen  Royal  Braces ;  SO  Afiz- 
zen  Topgallant  Mast  and  Rigging ;  81  IVIizzen  Topgallant 
Lift ;  82  Alizzen  Topgallant  Backstays  ;  S3  Mizzen  Topgallant 


Braces  ;  84  Mizzen  Topgallant  Yard  ;  85  Mizzen  Topgallant 
Stav  ;  ^6  Mizzen  Topmast  and  Rigging ;  87  Mizzen  Topmast 
Sta/;  88  Mizzen  Topsail  Lif  t ;  89  Jlizzen  Topmast  Backstays  i 


90  .Mizzen  Topsail  Braces  :  91  Mizzen  Topsail  Yard  ;  92  Aliz. 
zen  Topsail  Footropes;  93  Crossiack  Yord;  m  Crossjack  Foot 


,,,.  ng  :  98  iMlzzcn  Stav  ;  99  Spanker  GalT  ;  lOO 
Peak  Malvards  ;  101  S]ianker  Vangs;  102  Spanker  Boom  ;  103 
Spanker  Boom  Topping  Lift ;  104  Jacob's  Ladder,  or  Stern 


ropes  ;  95  Crnssjnck  Lift  ;  96  Orossjack  Braces  ;   9(  Mizzen- 
mast and  Rip:(;iiig  :  ^^A  Mizzen  Stav;  99  Spanl 

101  S]ian'       ""        '     "    ^ 

oppiiig  1 
Ladiler ;   105  Spanker  Sheet ;  106  Cutwater  i  107  Starboard 
Bow;  ms  Starboard  Beam  i  109  Water  Liuoi  110  Starboard 
Qnarter  ;  111  Rudder. 

3.  A  dish  or  utensil  (originally  fashioned  like  the  hull 
of  a  ship)  used  to  hold  incense.     [Ofo.]  Tyiuiale. 

Armed  »hlp,  a  private  ship  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
government  in  tune  of  war,  and  armed  and  pciuipped  like 
a  ship  of  war.    [Ung.]    Brandc  &■  C.  —  General  ship.    See 


use,    unite,   r|ide,    full.    Up,   Qm ;    pity ;    food,   {<^t ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    tlien,   tliln ;    bON ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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SHIP 


under  Gekeral.  —  Ship  biscuit,  hard  biscuit  prepared  for 
use  on  shipboard  ;  —  called  also  ship  bread.  See  Habd- 
TACK.  —  Ship  boy,  a  boy  who  serves  m  a  ship.  "  Seal  up 
the  ship  boy's  eyes."  Shak.  —  Ship  breaker,  one  who 
breaks  up  vessels  when  unfit  for  further  use.  —  Ship 
broker,  a  mercantile  agent  employed  in  buying  and  sell- 
ing ships,  procuring  cargoes,  etc. ,  and  generally  in  trans- 
acting the  business  of   a  ship  or  ships  when   in   port. 

—  Ship  canal,  a  canal  suitable  for  the  passage  of  sea- 
going vessels.  —  Ship  carpenter,  a  carpenter  who  works 
at  shipbuilding  ;  a  shipwright.  —  Ship  chandler,  one  who 
deals  in  cordage,  canvas,  and  other  furniture  of  vessels. 

—  Ship  chandlery,  the  commodities  in  which  a  ship  chan- 
dler deals :  also,  the  business  of  a  ship  chandler.  —  Ship 
fever  (Med. ),  a  form  of  typhus  fever ;  —  called  also  piUrid, 
jail,  or  hospital,  fever.  —  Ship  Joiner,  a  joiner  who  works 
upon  ships.  —  Ship  letter,  a  letter  conveyed  by  a  ship  not 
a  mail  packet.  —  Ship  money  {Eng.  Hist.),  an  imposition 
formerly  charged  on  the  ports,  towns,  cities,  boroughs, 
and  counties,  of  England,  lor  providing  and  furnishing 
certain  ships  for  the  king's  service.  The  attempt  made 
by  Charles  I.  to  revive  and  enforce  this  tax  was  resist- 
ed by  John  Hampden,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  death  of  Charles.     It  was  finally  abolished. 

—  Ship  of  the  line.  See  under  Line.  —  Ship  pendulum,  a 
pendulum  hung  amidsliips  to  show  the  extent  of  the  roll- 
ing and  pitching  of  a  vessel.  —  Ship  railway,  (a)  An  in- 
clined railway  with  a  cradlelike  car  by  means  of  which  a 
ship  may  be  drawn  out  of  water,  as  for  repairs.  (6)  A  rail- 
way arranged  for  the  transportation  of  vessels  overland 
between  two  water  courses  or  harbors.  —  Ship's  company, 
the  crew  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel.  —Ship's  days,  the  days 
allowed  a  vessel  for  loading  or  unloadmg.  —  Ship's  hus- 
band. See  under  Husband.  —  Ship's  papers  (Mar.  Law), 
papers  with  which  a  vessel  is  required  by  law  to  be  pro- 
vided, and  the  production  of  whicli  may  be  required  on 
certain  occasions.  Among  these  papers  are  the  register, 
passport  or  sea  letter,  charter  party,  bills  of  lading,  in- 
voice, log  book,  muster  roll,  bill  of  health,  etc.  Bouvier. 
Kent.  —  To  take  ship,  to  embark  in  a  ship  or  other  vessel. 

Ship  (ship),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shipped  (shTpt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shipping.]  1.  To  put  on  board  of  a  ship,  or 
vessel  of  any  kind,  for  transportation  ;  to  send  by  water. 

The  timber  was  .  .  .  shipped  in  the  bay  of  Attalia,  from 
Whence  it  was  by  sea  transported  to  Pelusium.  KnoUes. 

2.  By  extension,  in  commercial  usage,  to  commit  to 
any  conveyance  for  transportation  to  a  distance ;  as,  to 
ihip  freight  by  raUroad. 

3.  Hence,  to  send  away ;  to  get  rid  of.     [Colloq.'] 

4.  To  engage  or  secure  for  service  on  board  of  a  ship ; 
as,  to  ship  seamen. 

6.  To  receive  on  board  ship  ;  as,  to  ship  a  sea. 

6.  To  put  in  its  place ;  as,  to  ship  the  tiller  or  rudder. 

Sblp,  V.  i.  1.  To  engage  to  serve  on  board  of  a  ves- 
sel ;  as,  to  ship  on  a  man-of-war. 

2.  To  embark  on  a  ship.  Wyclif  {Acts  xxviii.  11). 

Shlp'board'  (-bord'),  n.  IShip  +  board.  See  Boaed, 
n.,  8.]  A  ship's  side ;  hence,  by  extension,  a  ship  ;  — 
found  chiefly  in  adverbial  phrases ;  as,  on  shipboard  ;  a 
shipboard. 

ShlpHbUlId'er  (-blld'er),  n.  A  person  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  construct  ships  and  other  vessels ;  a  naval  ar- 
chitect ;  a  shipwright. 

Shlp'bulld'lng,  n.  Naval  architecture ;  the  art  of  con- 
structing ships  and  other  vessels. 

Shlp'ful  (-ful),  re.  ;  pi-  Shu-fuls  (-fulz).  As  much  or 
SB  many  as  a  ship  will  hold  ;  enough  to  fill  a  ship. 

Shlp'hold'er  (-hold'er),  re.     A  shipowner. 

Shlp'less,  a.    Destitute  of  ships.  Gray. 

Shlp'let  (ship'let),  re.    A  little  ship.  [iJ.]    Holinshed. 

Ship'load'  (-lod'),  n.    The  load,  or  cargo,  of  a  ship. 

Shlp'man  (-mSn),  re. ;  pi.  Shipmen  (-men).  A  seaman, 
or  sailor.     [^Obs.  ot  Poetic']         Chaucer.    M.  Browning. 

About  midnight  the  shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near  to 
Bome  country.  Acts  xxvii.  27. 

Shipman's  card,  the  mariner's  compass.    [Obs.]     Shak. 

Shlp'mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  n.  The  captain,  master,  or 
commander  of  a  ship.  Jonah  i.  6. 

Shlp'mate'  (-mat'),  re.  One  who  serves  on  board  of 
the  same  ship  with  another ;  a  fellow  sailor. 

Shlp'ment  (-ment),  re.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  ship- 
ping ;  as,  he  was  engaged  in  the  shipment  of  coal  for 
London ;  an  active  shipment  of  wheat  from  the  West. 

2.  That  which  is  shipped. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  share  of  M.  in  the  skipme?it  is  ex- 
empted from  condemnation  by  reason  of  his  neutral  domicile. 

Story. 

Shlp'own'er  (-on'er),  n.     Owner  of  a  ship  or  ships. 

Shlp'pen  (-pen),  re.  [AS.  scypen.  Cf.  Shop,  Shepen.] 
A  stable  ;  a  cowhouse.     [06*.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

SMp'per  (-per),  re.  [See  Ship,  re.,  and  cf.  Skipper.] 
One  who  sends  goods  from  one  place  to  another  not  in 
the  same  city  or  town,  esp.  one  who  sends  goods  by  water. 

Shlp'plng  (-ping),  a.  1.  Relating  to  ships,  their  own- 
ership, transfer,  or  employment ;  as,  shipping  concerns. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  concerned  in,  the  forwarding  of 
goods ;  aa,  a  shipping  clerk. 

Shlp'ping,  re.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  of  that  which, 
ships ;  as,  the  shipping  of  flour  to  Liverpool. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  ships  in  one  place,  or  belonging 
to  one  port,  country,  etc. ;  vessels,  generally ;  tonnage. 

3.  Navigation.    "GoiBend'em.  good  shipping."   Shak. 
Shipping  articles,  articles  of  agreement  between  the 

captain  of  a  vessel  and  the  seamen  on  board,  in  respect  to 
the  amount  of  wages,  length  of  time  for  which  they  are 
shipped,  etc.  Bouvier.  —  To  take  shipping,  to  embark ;  to 
take  ship.    [Obs.]    John  vi.2i.    Shak. 

Shlp'pon  (-pun),  ».  A  cowhouse ;  a  shippen.  l^Prov. 
Eng.] 

Bessy  would  either  do  fieldwork,  or  attend  to  the  cows,  the 
Qhippon,  or  churn,  or  make  cheese.  Dickens, 

Shlp'-rigged'  (-rigd'),  a.  {Naut.)  Rigged  like  a  ship, 
that  is,  having  three  masts,  each  with  square  sails. 

Shlp'shape'  (-shap'),  a.  Arranged  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting a  ship ;  hence,  trim ;  tidy ;  orderly. 

Even  then  she  expressed  her  scorn  for  the  lubberly  execu- 

tloner^s  modeof  tying  a  knot,  and  did  it  herself  in  a  shipshape 

Orthodox  manner.  De  Quincey. 

Keep  everything  shipshape,  for  1  must  go.     Tennyson. 
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Sblp'shape'  (shYp'shap'),  adv.  In  a  shipshape  or 
seamanlike  manner. 

SMp'WOrm'  (shlp'wflrm'),  n.  {Zool.)  Any  long,  slen- 
der, worm-shaped  bivalve  mollusk  of  Teredo  and  allied 
genera.  The  shipworms  burrow  in  wood,  and  are  destruc- 
tive to  wooden  ships,  piles  of  wharves,  etc.    See  Teredo. 

Shlp'wreck'  (-rSk'),  n.  1.  The  breaking  in  pieces,  or 
shattering,  of  a  ship  or  other  vessel  by  being  cast  ashore 
or  driven  against  rocks,  shoals,  etc.,  by  the  violence  of 
the  winds  and  waves. 

2.  A  ship  wrecked  or  destroyed  upon  the  water,  or  the 
parts  of  such  a  ship ;  wreckage.  Dryden. 

3.  Fig. :  Destruction  ;  ruin  ;  irretrievable  loss. 
Holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  which  some  having  put 

away  concerning  faith  have  made  shipwreclc.  1  Tim.  i.  19. 

It  was  upon  an  Indian  bill  that  the  late  ministry  had  made 

shipwreck.  J.  Morley. 

Shlp'wreck',  v.  t.      [imp.    &  p.   p.    Shipwreoked 
(-rgkf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Shipwrecking.]     1.  To  destroy, 
as  a  ship  at  sea,  by  running  ashore  or  on  rocks  or  sand- 
banks, or  by  the  force  of  wind  and  waves  in  a  tempest. 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break.     Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  experience  shipwreck,  as  sailors  or  pas- 
sengers. Hence,  to  cause  to  suflier  some  disaster  or  loss ; 
to  destroy  or  ruin,  as  if  by  shipwreck ;  to  wreck ;  as,  to 
shipwreck  a  business.  Addison. 

Shlp'wrlght'  (-rlf),  n.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
construct  ships ;  a  builder  of  ships  or  other  vessels. 

Shlp'yard'  (-yard'),  re.  A  yard,  place,  or  inclosure 
where  ships  are  built  or  repaired. 

Shl-raz'  (she-raz'  or  she'raz),  n.  A  kind  of  Persian 
wine  ;  — so  called  from  the  place  whence  it  is  brought. 

Shire  (shir  or  sher ;  ZIT ;  as  suffix  in  Eng.  -sher,  in 
the  U.  S.  -shir  or  -sher),  re.  [AS.  scire,  seir,  a  division, 
province,  county.  Cf.  Sheeipp.]  1.  A  portion  of  Great 
Britain  originally  under  the  supervision  of  an  earl ;  a 
territorial  division,  usually  identical  with  a  county,  but 
sometimes  limited  to  a  smaller  district ;  as,  WiltsAtre, 
Yorkshire,  RichmondsAiVe,  HallamsAire. 

An  indefinite  number  of  these  hundreds  make  up  a  county  or 
shire.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  division  of  a  State,  embracing  several  contiguous 
townships ;  a  county.     [U.  IS.] 

.  ^W^  Shire  is  commonly  added  to  the  specific  designa- 
tion of  a  county  as  a  part  of  its  name ;  as,  YorksAire  in- 
stead of  York  shire,  or  the  shire  of  York ;  Berkshire 
instead  of  Berks  shire.  Such  expressions  as  (he  county 
of  Yorkshire,  which  in  a  strict  sense  are  tautological, 
are  used  in  England.  In  the  United  States  the  composite 
word  is  sometimes  the  only  name  of  a  county  ;  as,  Berk- 
shire  county,  as  it  is  called  in  Massachusetts,  instead  of 
Berks  county,  as  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Tyne,  Tees,  Humber,  Wash,  Yare,  Stour,  and  Thames 
separate  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  Yorks7«Ve, 
Lincolns/iire,  etc.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Knight  of  the  shire.  See  under  Knioht.  —  Shire  clerk, 
an  officer  of  a  county  court ;  also,  an  under  sheriff. 
[Eng.]  —  Sbiie  mote  (Old  Eng.  Law),  the  county  court; 
sheriil's  turn,  or  court.  [Obs.]  Cowell.  Blackstone.  — 
Shire  reeve  (Old  Eng.  Law),  the  reeve,  or  baihff,  of  a  shire ; 
a  sheriff.  Burrill.  —  Shire  town,  the  capital  town  of  a 
county ;  a  county  town.  —  Shire  wick,  a  county ;  a  sliire. 
[Obs.]    Holland. 

Shirk  (sherk),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shirked  (sherkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Shirking.]  [Probably  the  same  word  as 
shark.  See  Shark,  v.  t.]  1.  To  procure  by  petty  fraud 
and  trickery ;  to  obtain  by  mean  solicitation. 
_  You  that  never  heard  the  call  of  any  vocation,  .  .  .  that  shii-k 
living  from  others,  but  time  from  yourselves.         Bp.  Rainbow. 

2.  To  avoid ;  to  escape  ;  to  neglect ;  —  implying  un- 
faithfulness or  fraud ;  as,  to  shirk  duty. 

The  usual  makeshift  by  which  they  try  to  shirk  difficulties. 

Hare, 

Shirk,  V.  i.     1.  To  live  by  shifts  and  fraud ;  to  shark. 

2.  To  evade  an  obligation ;  to  avoid  the  performance 
of  duty,  as  by  running  away. 

One  of  the  cities  shirked  from  the  league.       Byron. 

Shirk,  n.  One  who  lives  by  shifts  and  tricks ;  one 
who  avoids  the  performance  of  duty  or  labor. 

Shlrk'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  shirks.  Macaulay. 

Shlrk'y  (-y),  a.    Disposed  to  shirk.     [Colloq.'} 

Shlrl  (sherl),  a.     Shrill.     [Prov.  Eng.]        Halliwell. 

Shlrl,  re.     (Min.)  See  Schorl. 

Shlr'ley  (sher'li^),  n.     (Zool.)  The  bullfinch. 

Shirr  (sher),  n.  (Sewing)  A  series  of  close  parallel 
runnings  which  are  drawn  up  so  as  to  make  the  material 
between  them  set  full  by  gatherings ;  —  called  also  shirr- 
ing, and  gauging. 

Shirred  (sherd),  a.  1.  (Sewing)  Made  or  gathered 
into  a  shirr ;  as,  a  shirred  bonnet. 

2.  (Cookery)  Broken  into  an  earthen  dish  and  baked 
over  the  fire ;  —  said  of  eggs. 

Shirt  (shert),  n.  [OE.  schirie,  sherte,  schurfe  ;  akin 
to  Icel.  skyria,  Dan.  skiorte,  Sw.  skjorta,  Dan.  skiort  a 
petticoat,  D.  schorl  a  petticoat,  an  apron,  G.  schurz, 
schurze,  an  apron ;  all  probably  from  the  root  of  E. 
short,  as  being  originally  a  short  garment.  See  Short, 
and  cf.  Skirt.]  A  loose  under-garment  for  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  made  of  cotton,  linen,  or  other  mate- 
rial ;  —  formerly  used  of  the  under-garment  of  either  sex, 
now  commonly  restricted  to  that  worn  by  men  and  boys. 

Several  persons  in  December  had  nothing  over  their  shoul- 
ders but  their  shirts.  Addison. 
She  had  her  shirts  and  girdles  of  hair.      Bp.  Fisher. 

Shirt,  V.  i.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shieted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Shirting.]  To  cover  or  clothe  with  a  shirt,  or  as  with  a 
shirt.  Dryden. 

Shlrt'ing,  n.  Cloth,  specifically  cotton  cloth,  suit- 
able for  making  shirts. 

Shlrt'less,  a.  Not  having  or  wearing  a  shirt.  Pope. 
— Shlrtless-ness,  n. 

Shlst  (shist),  Shls-tose'  (shTs-tos').  See  Schist, 
Schistose. 

Shlt'tah  (shTfti),  Shlt'tah  tree',  n.    [Heb.  shittah, 


Twig  of  Shittah  Tree 
{Acacia  Seyal). 
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pi.  shittim.]  A  tree  that  furnished  the  precious  \rood of 
which  tlie  ark,  tables,  altars, 
boards,  etc.,  of  the  Jewish  taberna- 
cle were  made ;  —  now  believed  to 
have  been  the  wood  of  the  Acacia 
Seyal,  which  is  hard,  fine  grained, 
and  yellowish  brown  in  color. 

Shit'tlm  (shit'tim),  Shit'tlm 
wood',  n.  The-wood  of  the  shit- 
tah tree. 

Shit'tle  (shit't'l),  n.     [See: 
Shuttle.]     A  shuttle.     [Obs.] 

Chapman.    "^^ 

Shit'tle,  a.  Wavering;  unset- 
tled ;  Inconstant.  [Obs.]  Holland. 

Shlt'tle-cock'   (-k8k'),  re.    A 

shuttlecock.     [Obs.] 

Shit'tle-ness,  n.  InstabiUty; 
inconstancy.     [Obs.] 

The  vain  shittlenesse  of  an  unconstant  head.       Baret. 

Shive  (shiv),  re.  [See  Sheave,  n.]  1.  A  slice ;  as,  a 
shive  of  bread.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  EngT]  Shak. 

2.  A  thin  piece  or  fragment ;  specifically,  one  of  the 
scales  or  pieces  of  the  woody  part  of  flax  removed  by  the 
operation  of  breaking. 

3.  A  thin,  flat  cork  used  for  stopping  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle ;  also,  a  thin  wooden  bung  for  casks. 

Shlv'er  (shTv'er),  n.  [OE.  schivere,  fr.  shive  ;  cf.  G. 
schiefer  a  splinter,  slate,  OHG.  scivero  a  splinter,  Dan. 
&  Sw.  skifer  a  slate.      See  Shive,  and  cf.   Skewee.] 

1.  One  of  the  small  pieces,  or  splinters,  into  which  a 
brittle  thing  is  broken  by  sudden  violence  ;  —  generally 
used  in  the  plural.     "All  to  .sAiwer.?  dashed."        Slilion. 

2.  A  thin  slice;  a  shive.  [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  "A 
shiver  of  their  own  loaf."  Fuller. 

Of  your  soft  bread,  not  but  a  shiver.         Chaucer. 

3.  (Geol.)  A  variety  of  blue  slate. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  sheave  or  small  wheel  in  a  pulley. 

5.  A  small  wedge,  as  for  fastening  the  bolt  of  a  win- 
dow shutter. 

6.  A  spindle.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Shlv'er,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shiteeed  (-erd)  ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  n.  Shiveeing.]  [OE.  schiveren,  scheveren;  cf. 
OD.  scheveren.  See  Shivee  a  fragment.]  To  break 
into  many  small  pieces,  or  splinters ;  to  shatter ;  to  dash 
to  pieces  by  a  blow  ;  as,  to  shiver  a  glass  goblet. 
All  the  ground 
With  shivered  armor  strown.  Milton, 

Shlv'er,  v.  i.  To  separate  suddenly  into  many  small 
pieces  or  parts  ;  to  be  shattered. 

There  shiver  shafts  upon  shields  thick.       Chaucer. 

The  natural  world,  should  gravity  once  cease, . .  .  "would  in- 
stantly shiver  into  millions  of  atoms.  Woodward, 

Shlv'er,  v.  i.  [OE.  chiveren,  cheveren;  of  uncertain 
origin.  This  word  seems  to  have  been  confused  with 
shiver  to  shatter.]  To  tremble  ;  to  vibrate  J  to  quiver ; 
to  shake,  as  from  cold  or  fear. 

Prometheus  is  laid 
On  icy  Caucasus  to  shiver.  Swift, 

The  man  that  shivered  on  the  brink  of  sin. 
Thus  steeled  and  hardened,  ventures  boldly  in.    Creech, 

Shlv'er,  v.  t.  (Naut,)  To  cause  to  shake  or  tremble, 
as  a  sail,  by  steering  close  to  the  wind. 

Shiv'er,  n.    The  act  of  shivering  or  trembling. 

Shiv'er-lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  shivering  manner. 

Shlv'er-spar'  (-spar'),  n.  [Cf.  G.  schiefer-spath.] 
(Min.)  A  variety  of  calclte,  so  called  from  its  slaty 
structure  ;  —  called  also  slate  spar. 

Shlv'er-y  (-f),  a.    1.  Tremulous ;  shivering.  Mallei. 

2.  Easily  broken ;  brittle  ;  shattery. 

Shoad  (shod),  re.  [Cf.  G.  schuit  rubbish.]  (Mining) 
A  train  of  vein  material  mixed  with  rubbish ;  fragments 
of  ore  which  have  become  separated  by  the  action  of 
water  or  the  weather,  and  serve  to  direct  in  the  discovery 
of  mines.     [Written  also  shade.] 

Shoad'lng,  n,  (Mining)  The  tracing  of  veins  of  metal 
by  shoads.     [Written  also  shading.]  Pryce. 

Shoal  (shol),  n.  [AS.  scolu,  sceolu,  a  company,  mul- 
titude, crowd,  akin  to  OS.  skola ;  probably  originally,  a 
division,  and  akin  to  Icel.  skilja  to  part,  divide.  See 
Skill,  and  cf.  School  of  fishes.]  A  great  multitude  as- 
sembled ;  a  crowd ;  a  throng ;  —  said  especially  of  fish ; 
as,  a  shoal  of  bass.  "  Great  shoals  of  people."  Bacon. 
Beneath,  a  shoal  of  silver  fishes  glides.  Waller. 

Shoal,  V,  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shoaled  (shold) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Shoaling.]  To  assemble  in  a  multitude ;  to 
throng ;  as,  the  fishes  shoaled  about  the  place.  Chapman. 

Shoal,  a.  [Cf .  Shallow  ;  or  cf .  G.  scholle  a  clod,  glebe, 
OHG.  scollo,  scolla,  prob.  akin  to  E.  shoal  a  multitude.] 
Having  little  depth ;  shallow ;  as,  shoal  water. 

Shoal,  n.  1.  A  place  where  the  water  of  a  sea,  lake,. 
river,  pond,  etc.,  is  shallow ;  a  shallow. 

The  depth  of  your  pond  should  be  six  feet ;  and  on  the  sides 
some  shoals  for  the  fish  to  lay  their  spawn.  Mortimer. 

Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor.    Shak* 

2.  A  sandbank  or  bar  which  makes  the  water  shoal. 
The  god  himself  with  ready  trident  stands. 
And  opes  the  deep,  and  spreads  the  moving  sands, 
Then  heaves  them  off  the  shoals.  Dryden. 

Shoal,  V.  i.  To  become  shallow ;  as,  the  color  of  the 
water  shows  where  it  shoals. 

Shoal,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  become  more  shallow ;  to  come 
to  a  more  shallow  part  of ;  as,  a  ship  shoals  her  water  by 
advancing  into  that  which  is  less  deep.  Marryat. 

Shoal'1-ness  (-T-n5s),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  shoaly  ;  little  depth  of  water  ;  shallowness. 

Shoal'ing,  a.  Becoming  shallow  gradually.  "  A 
iAooKrejr  estuary. "  I/yell, 

Shoal'y  (-f),  a.    Pull  of  shoals,  or  shallow  places. 

The  tossing  vessel  sailed  on  shoaly  ground.     Dryden. 

Shoar  (shor),  re.    A  prop.    See  3d  Shore. 

Shoat  (shot),  n.    A  young  hog.    Same  as  Shote. 
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Shock  (sh5k),  n.  [OE.  schokke;  cf.  OD.  scheche,  G. 
Sthock  a  heap,  quantity,  threescore,  MHG.  schoc,  Sw. 
skocie,  Dan.  ikok,  and  also  G.  hocke  a  heap  of  hay,  Lith. 
kugis.']  1.  A  pile  or  assemblage  of  sheaves  of  grain,  as 
wheat,  rye,  or  the  like,  set  up  in  a  field,  the  sheaves 
varying  in  number  from  twelve  to  sixteen ;  a  stook. 

And  cause  it  on  shocks  to  be  by  and  by  set.        Tusser^ 
Behind  the  master  walks,  builds  up  the  shock's.    Thomson. 

2.  [G.  schock.']  (Com.)  A  lot  consisting  of  sixty  pieces ; 
•—a  term  applied  in  some  Baltic  ports  to  loose  goods. 

Shock,  V.  t.    To  collect,  or  make  up,  into  a  shock  or 
dhocks  ;  to  stook ;  as,  to  shock  rye. 
Shock,  V.  i.    To  be  occupied  with  making  shocks. 
Reap  well,  scatter  not,  gather  clean  that  is  shorn,  ^ 
Bind  fast,  shock  apace.  Tusser. 

Shock,  n.  [Cf.  D.  schok  a  bounce,  jolt,  or  leap,  OHG. 
scoc  a  swing,  MHG.  schoc,  Icel.  skykkjun  tremulously,  F. 
choc  a  shock,  collision,  a  dashing  or  striking  against,  Sp. 
cheque.  It.  ciocco  a  log.    V161.     Cf.  Shook  to  shake.] 

1.  A  quivering  or  shaking  which  is  the  effect  of  a  blow, 
collision,  or  violent  impulse ;  a  blow,  impact,  or  colli- 
sion ;  a  concussion ;  a  sudden  violent  impulse  or  onset. 

These  strong,  unshaken  mounds  resist  the  shocks 
Of  tides  and  seas  tempestuous.  Blachmore, 

He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foea.    Addison. 
2>  A  sudden  agitation  of  the  mind  or  feelings ;  a  sensa- 
tion of  pleasure  or  pain  caused  by  something  unexpected 
or  overpowering ;  also,  a  sudden  agitating  or  overpower- 
ing event.     "A  iAocA;  of  pleasure."  Talfourd. 

3.  (Med. )  A  sudden  depression  of  the  vital  forces  of  the 
entire  body,  or  of  a  part  of  it,  marking  some  profound  im- 
pression produced  upon  the  nervous  system,  as  by  severe 
injury,  overpowering  emotion,  or  the  like. 

4.  (Elec.)  The  sudden  convulsion  or  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  with  the  feeling  of  a  concussion,  caused  by  the 
discharge,  through  the  animal  system,  of  electricity  from 
a  charged  body. 

Syn.  —  Concussion,  Shock.  Both  words  signify  a  sud- 
den violent  shaking  caused  by  impact  or  collision ;  but 
concussion  is  restricted  in  use  to  matter,  while  shock  is 
used  also  of  mental  states. 

Shock,  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Shocked  (shSkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Shookino.]  [OE.  schokken ;  cf.  D.  schokken,  F. 
choguer,  Sp.  chocar.  V161.  Cf.  Chuck  to  strike,  Joo, 
Shake,  Shook  a  striking,  Shoo,  n.  &  v.'\  1.  To  give  a 
shock  to ;  to  cause  to  shake  or  waver ;  hence,  to  strike 
against  suddenly  ;  to  encounter  with  violence. 

Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms. 

And  we  shall  shock  them.  Shdk. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  force  with  which  he  shocked  De  Vi- 
pont.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  strike  with  surprise,  terror,  horror,  or  disgust ; 
to  cause  to  recoil ;  as,  his  violence  shocked  his  associates. 

Advise  him  not  to  shock  a  father's  will.        Dryden. 

Shock,  V.  i.  To  meet  with  a  shock ;  to  meet  in  vio- 
lent encounter.  "  They  saw  the  moment  approach  when 
the  two  parties  would  shock  together."  De  Quincey. 

Shock,  n.  [Cf.  Shao.]  1.  (Zo'dl.)  A  dog  with  long 
hair  or  shag ;  —  called  also  shockdog. 

2.  A  thick  mass  of  bushy  hair ;  as,  a  head  covered 
with  a  shock  of  sandy  hair. 

Shock,  a.    Bushy ;  shaggy ;  as,  shock  hair. 

His  red  shock  peruke  . . .  was  laid  aside.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Shock'dog'  C-dSg'),  n.    (Zool.)  See  7th  Shock,  1. 

Shock'-head'  (-hSd'),  a.    Shock-headed.     Tennyson. 

Shock'-head'ed,  a.  Having  a  thick  and  bushy  head 
of  hair. 

Shock'lng,  a.  Causing  to  shake  or  tremble,  as  by  a 
blow ;  especially,  causing  to  recoil  with  horror  or  disgust ; 
extremely  offensive  or  ^sgusting. 

The  grossest  and  most  shocking  villainies.       Seeker. 

— Shock'lng-ly,  adv.  —  Shock'lng-ness,  ». 

Shod  (shSd),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Shoe. 
Shod'dy  (-dy),  n.  [Perhaps  fr.  Shed,  v-  t. ;  as  mean- 
ing originally,  waste  stuff  shed  or  thrown  off.]  1.  A 
fibrous  material  obtained  by  "  deviling,"  or  tearing  into 
fibers,  refuse  woolen  goods,  old  stockings,  rags,  druggets, 
etc.    See  Munqo. 

2.  A  fabric  of  inferior  quality  made  of,  or  containing 
a  large  amount  of,  shoddy. 

^W  The  great  quantity  of  shoddy  goods  furnished  as 
army  supplies  in  the  late  Civil  War  in  the  United  States 
gave  wide  currency  to  the  word,  and  it  came  to  be  applied 
to  persons  who  pretend  to  a  higher  position  in  society 
than  that  to  which  their  breeding  or  worth  entitles  them. 
Shod'dy,  a.  Made  wholly  or  in  part  of  shoddy ;  con- 
taining shoddy ;  as,  shoddy  cloth ;  shoddy  blankets ; 
hence,  colloquially,  not  genuine ;  sham ;  pretentious ;  as, 
thoddy  aristocracy. 
Shoddy  inventions  designed  to  bolster  up  a  factitious  pride. 

Compton  Reade. 
Shod'dy-lsm  (-Tz'm),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
shoddy.     \CoUoq.'\    See  theNote  under  Shoddy,  n. 

Shode  (shod),  n.  [AS.  scade,  fr.  sceddan.  See  Shed, 
V.  A]    1.  The  parting  of  the  hair  on  the  head.     [06«.] 

Full  straight  and  even  lay  his  jolly  shode.    Chaucer. 

2.  The  top  of  the  head  ;  the  head.     [06s.]     Chaucer. 

Shode,  Shod'lng.    See  Shoad,  Shoadinq. 

Sho'der  (sho'der),  re.    A  package  of  gold  beater's 

skins  in  which  gold  leaf  is  subjected  to  the  second  process 

of  heating. 

Shoe  (shoo),  re. ;  pi.  Shoes  (shooz),  formerly  Shoon 

(shoon),  710W provincial.   [OE.  sho,  scho,  AS.  scoh,  scedh  ; 

akin  to  OFi'ies.  sko,  OS.  skoh,  D.  schoe,  schoen,  G.  schuh, 

OHG.  scuoh,  Icel.  skor,  Dan.  &  Sw.  sko,  Goth,  skohs ;  of 

unknown  origin.]     1.  A  covering  for  the  human  foot, 

usually  made  of  leather,  having  a  thick  and  somewhat 

stiff  sole  and  a  lighter  top.    It  differs  from  a  boot  in  not 

extending  so  far  up  the  leg. 

Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  .  .  .  your  sSoe  untied.  S/in<% 

Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon.  Shak. 

2.  Anything  resembling  a  shoe  in  form,  position,  or 

nae.    Specifically :  (a)  A  plate  or  rim  of  iron  nailed  to  the 


hoof  of  an  animal  to  defend  it  from  injury.  (6)  A  band 
of  iron  or  steel,  or  a  slip  of  wood,  fasl^^ned  to  the  bottom 
of  the  runner  of  a  sleigh,  or  any  vehicle  which  slides  on 
the  snow,  (c)  A  drag,  or  sliding  piece  of  wood  or  iron, 
placed  imder  the  wheel  of  a  loaded  vehicle,  to  retard  its 
motion  in  going  down  a  hUl.  (d)  The  part  of  a  railroad 
car  brake  which  presses  upon  the  wheel  to  retard  its  mo- 
tion, (e)  (Arch.)  A  trough-shaped  or  spout-shaped  mem- 
ber, put  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  leader  coming  from 
the  eaves  gutter,  so  as  to  throw  the  water  off  from  the 
building.  (/)  (Milling)  The  trough  or  spout  for  convey- 
ing the  grain  from  the  hopper  to  the  eye  of  the  mill- 
stone, (g)  An  inclined  trough  in  an  ore-orushing  mill. 
(h)  An  iron  socket  or  plate  to  take  the  thrust  of  a  strut 
or  rafter,  (i)  An  iron  socket  to  protect  the  point  of  a 
wooden  pile,  (j)  (Mach.)  A  plate,  or  notched  piece,  in- 
terposed between  a  movmg  part  and  the  statiouary  part 
on  which  it  bears,  to  take  the  wear  and  afford  means  of 
adjustment ;  —  called  also  slipper,  and  gib. 

^W^  Shoe  is  often  used  adjectively,  or  in  composi- 
tion ;  as,  shoe  buckle,  or  jAoe-buckle ;  shoe  latchet,  or 
.sAoe-latchet ;  shoe  leather,  or  «/ioe-leather ;  shoe  string, 
«Aoe-3tring,  or  shoestring. 

Shoe  of  an  anchor.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  small  block  of  wood, 
convex  on  the  back,  with  a  hole  to  receive  the  point  of 
the  anchor  fluke,  —  used  to  prevent  the  anchor  from  tear- 
ing the  planks  of  the.  vessel  when  raised  or  lowered,  (b) 
A  oroad,  triangular  piece  of  plank  placed  upon  the  fluke 
to  give  it  a  better  hold  in  soft  ground.  —  Shoe  block 
(Naut.),  a  block  with  two  sheaves,  one  above  the  other, 
and  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  —  Shoe  bolt,  a  bolt  with 
a  flaring  head,  for  fastening  shoes  on  sleigh  runners.  — 
Shoe  pac,  a  kmd  of  moccasin.  See  Pac.  —  Shoe  stone, 
a  sharpening  stone  used  by  shoemakers  and  other  work- 
ers in  leather. 

Shoe  (shoo),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shod  (shSd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Shoeino.]     [AS.  scoian,  sceoian.    See  Shoe,  n.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  a  shoe  or  shoes ;  to  put  a  shoe  or 
shoes  on ;  as,  to  shoe  a  horse,  a  sled,  an  anchor. 

2.  To  protect  or  ornament  with  something  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  shoe  ;  to  tip. 

The  sharp  and  small  end  of  the  bilhard  stick,  which  is  shod 
with  brass  or  silver.  Evelyn. 

ShoensUl'  (-bJCF),  re.  (Zool.)  A  large  African  wading 
bird  (Balseniceps  rex)  allied  to  the  storks  and  herons, 
and  remarkable  for  its  enormous  broad  swollen  bill.  It 
inhabits  the  valley  of  the  White  Nile.  See  Illust.  (I)  of 
Beak. 

Shoe'black'  (-blSk'),  re.    One  who  polishes  shoes. 

Shoe'horn'  1  (-h6rn'),  n.    1.  A  curved  piece  of 

Shoe'lng-horn' )  polished  hom,  wood,  or  metal 
used  to  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the  foot  into  a  shoe. 

2.  Figuratively :  (a)  Anything  by  which  a  transaction 
is  facilitated ;  a  medium ;  —  by  way  of  contempt.  Spec- 
tator, (b)  Anything  which  draws  on  or  allures;  an  in- 
ducement,    [iow]  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Shoe'legtS,  <z.     Destitute  of  shoes.  Addison. 

Shoe'mak'er  (-mak'er),  re.  1.  One  whose  occupation 
it  is  to  make  shoes  and  boots. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  threadfish.    (b)  The  runner,  12. 

Shoe'mak'ing,  n.    The  business  of  a  shoemaker. 

Sho'er  (shoo'er),  n.  One  who  fits  shoes  to  the  feet ; 
one  who  furnishes  or  puts  on  shoes  ;  as,  a  shoer  of  horses. 

Shog  (ahog),  re.  [See  Shock  a  striking.]  A  shock ; 
a  jog ;  a  violent  concussion  or  impulse.     \_R.  or  Scot.'] 

Shog,  V.  ^.     To  shake  ;  to  shock.     [E.  or  Scot,'] 

Shog,  V.  i.  [Cf.  W.  ysgogi  to  wag,  to  stir.  Cf.  Jos.] 
To  jog ;  to  move  on.     [E.  or  Scot.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Shog'gle  (-g'l),  V.  t.  [See  Shoo,  Joogle.]  To  joggle. 
{Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Pegge. 

Sho'gun  (sho'goon),  re.  [Chin,  tsiang  Tdun  commander 
in  chief.]  A  title  originally  conferred  by  the  Mikado  on 
the  military  governor  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Japan. 
By  gradual  usurpation  of  power  the  Shoguns  (known  to 
foreigners  as  Tycoons)  became  finally  the  virtual  rulers 
of  Japan.  The  title  was  abolished  in  1867.  [Written 
variously,  Shiogun,  Shiogoon,  etc.] 

Sho-gun'ate  (aho-goon'at^,  re.  The  office  or  dignity 
of  a  Shogun.     [Written  also  Siogoonaie.] 

Shda  (sho'la),  re.     (Bot.)  See  Sola. 

Shole  (shol),  re.  A  plank  fixed  beneath  an  object,  as 
beneath  the  rudder  of  a  vessel,  to  protect  it  from  in- 
jury ;  a  plank  on  the  ground  under  the  end  of  a  shore  or 
the  like. 

Shole,  re.    See  Shoal.    [Obs.] 

Shonde  (shi5nd),  re.  [AS.  sceond.  Cf.  Shend.]  Harm  ; 
disgrace ;  shame.     [06s.]  Chaucer, 

Shone  (shon  or  shSn  ;  277),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Shine. 

Shoo  (shoo),  inierj.  [Cf.  G.  scheuchen  to  scare,  drive 
away.]  Begone ;  away ;  —  an  expression  used  in  fright- 
ening away  animals,  especially  fowls. 

Sho'oi  (sho'oi),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  The  Richardson's  skua 
(Stercorarius  parasiticus) ;  —  so  called  from  its  cry. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Shook  (shdSk),  imp.  &  obs.  or  poet.  p.  p.  of  Shake. 

Shook,  re.  [Cf.  Shock  a  bundle  of  sheaves.]  (Com.) 
[a)  A  set  of  staves  and  headings  sufficient  in  number  for 
one  hogshead,  cask,  barrel,  or  the  like,  trimmed,  and 
bound  together  in  compact  form.  (6)  A  set  of  boards 
for  a  sugar  box.  (c)  The  parts  of  a  piece  of  house  fur- 
niture, as  a  bedstead,  packed  together. 

Shook,  V.  t.     To  pack,  as  staves,  in  a  shook. 

Shoon  (shoon),  n.,pl.  of  Shoe.  [Archaic]  Chaucer. 
They  shook  the  snc-V  from  hats  and  shooti.     Emerson. 

Shoop  (shop),  obs.  imp.  of  Shape.     Shaped.  Chaucer. 

Shoot  (slioot),  re.  [F.  chute.  See  Chute.  Confused 
with  shoot  to  let  fly.]  An  inclined  plane,  either  artifi- 
cial or  natural,  down  which  timber,  coal,  etc.,  are 
caused  to  slide ;  also,  a  narrow  passage,  either  natural 
or  artiflcial,  in  a  stream,  where  the  water  rushes  rapidly  ; 
esp.,  a  channel,  having  a  swift  current,  connecting  the 
ends  of  a  bend  in  the  stream,  so  as  to  shorten  the  course. 
[Written  also  chute,  and  shute.]     [U.  S.] 

To  take  a  shoot,  to  pass  through  a  shoot  instead  of  tlio 
main  channel ;  to  take  the  most  direct  course.    [17.  S.] 


Shoot  (shoot),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shot  (shSt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shooting.  The  old  participle  Shotten  is 
obsolete.  See  Shotten.]  [OE.  sholien,  schotien,  AS.  scO' 
tian,  V.  i.,  fr.  sceoian;  akin  to  D.  schieten,  G.  schiessen, 
OHG.  sciozan,  Icel.  skjota,  Sw.  skjuta,  Dan.  skyde ;  cf. 
Skr.  skund  to  jump.  V169.  Cf.  Scot  a  contribution, 
Scout  to  reject,  Scud,  Scuttle,  v.  i..  Shot,  Sheet,  Shut, 
Shuttle,  Skittish,  Skittles.]  1.  To  let  fly,  or  cause  to 
be  driven,  with  force,  as  an  arrow  or  a  bullet ;  —  followed 
by  a  word  denoting  the  missile,  as  an  object. 
If  you  please 
To  shoot  an  arrow  that  self  way.  ShaJk, 

2.  To  discharge,  causing  a  missile  to  be  driven  forth ; 

—  followed  by  a  word  denoting  the  weapon  or  instrument, 
as  an  object ;  —  often  with  off;  as,  to  shoot  a  gun. 

The  two  ends  of  a  bow,  shot  off,  fly  from  one  another.    Boyle. 

3.  To  strike  with  anything  shot ;  to  hit  with  a  missile ; 
often,  to  kill  or  wound  with  a  firearm ;  — followed  by  a 
word  denoting  the  person  or  thing  hit,  as  an  object. 

When  Roger  shot  the  hawk  hovering  over  his  master's  dove 
house.  A.  Tucker. 

4.  To  send  out  or  forth,  especially  with  a  rapid  or  sud- 
den motion ;  to  cast  with  the  hand ;  to  hurl ;  to  dis- 
charge ;  to  emit. 

An  honest  weaver  as  ever  shot  shuttle.     Beau,  fy  Ft. 

A  pit  into  which  the  dead  carts  had  nightly  shot  corpses  by 

scores.  JIacau'cay. 

5.  To  push  or  thrust  forward ;  to  project ;  to  protrude ; 

—  often  with  out;  as,  a  plant  shoots  out  a  bud. 

They  shoot  out  the  lip,  they  shake  the  head.    Ps.  xxii.  7. 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting.      Dryden. 

6.  (Carp.)  To  plane  straight ;  to  fit  by  planing. 

Two  pieces  of  wood  that  are  shot,  that  is,  planed  or  else  pared 
with  a  paring  chisel.  Moxon, 

7.  To  pass  rapidly  through,  over,  or  under ;  as,  to 
shoot  a  rapid  or  a  bridge ;  to  shoot  a  sand  bar. 

She  .  ,  .  shoots  the  Stygian  sound.  Dryden. 

8.  To  variegate  as  if  by  sprinkling  or  intermingling ; 
to  color  in  spots  or  patches. 

The  tangled  water  courses  slept, 
Shot  over  with  purple,  and  green,  and  yellow.  Tennyson. 
To  he  shot  of,  to  be  discharged,  cleared,  or   rid  of. 
[Colloq.]    "Are  you  not  glad  to  be  shot  of  him  ?  " 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
Shoot,  V.  i.    1.  To  cause  an  engine  or  weapon  to  dis- 
charge a  missile ;  —  said  of  a  person  or  an  agent ;  as,  they 
shot  at  a  target ;  he  shoots  better  than  he  rides. 

The  archers  have  .  .  .  shot  at  him.    Gen.  xlix.  23. 

2.  To  discharge  a  missile  ;  —  said  of  an  engine  or  in- 
strument ;  as,  the  gun  shoots  well. 

3.  To  be  shot  or  propelled  forcibly  ;  —  said  of  a  mis- 
sile ;  to  be  emitted  or  driven ;  to  move  or  extend  swiftly, 
as  if  propelled ;  as,  a  shooting  star. 

There  shot  a  streaming  lamp  along  the  sky.     Dryden. 

4.  To  penetrate,  as  a  missile  ;  to  dart  with  a  piercing 
sensation ;  as,  shooting  pains. 

Thy  words  shoot  through  my  heart.  Addison. 

6.  To  feel  a  quick,  darting  pain  ;  to  throb  in  pain. 
These  preachers  make 
His  head  to  shoot  and  ach«.  Herbert, 

6.  To  germinate  ;  to  bud ;  to  sprout. 

Onions,  as  they  hang,  will  shoot  forth.  Bacon. 

But  the  wild  olive  shoots,  and  shades  the  ungrateful  plain. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  grow  ;  to  advance ;  as,  to  shoot  up  rapidly. 

Well  shot  in  years  he  seemed.  Spenser. 

Delightful  task  I  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot.  Thomson. 

8.  To  change  form  suddenly ;  especially,  to  solidify. 
If  the  menstruum  be  overcharged,  metals  will  shoot  into  crys- 
tals. Bacon. 

9.  To  protrude  ;  to  jut ;  to  project ;  to  extend ;  as,  the 
land  shoots  into  a  promontory. 

There  shot  up  against  the  dark  sky,  tall,  gaunt,  stra^ling 
houses.  Dickens, 

10.  (Naut.)  To  move  ahead  by  force  of  momentum, 
as  a  sailing  vessel  when  the  helm  is  put  hard  alee. 

To  shoot  ahead,  to  pass  or  move  quickly  forward ;  to 
outstrip  others. 

Shoot,  re.  1.  The  act  of  shooting  ;  the  discharge  of  a 
missile  ;  a  shot ;  as,  the  shoot  of  a  shuttle. 

The  Turkish  bow  givcth  a  very  forcible  shoot.       Bacon, 
One  underneath  his  horse  to  get  a  shoot  doth  stalk.  Drayton, 

2.  A  young  branch  or  growth. 

Superfluous  branches  and  shoots  of  this  second  spring.  Evelyn, 

3.  A  rush  of  water  ;  a  rapid. 

4.  (Min.)  A  vein  of  ore  running  in  the  same  general 
direction  as  the  lode.  Knighi. 

5.  ( Weaving)  A  weft  thread  shot  through  the  shed  by 
the  shuttle ;  a  pick. 

6.  [Peril,  a  different  word.]    A  shoat ;  a  young  hog. 
ShOOt'er  (-er),  re.    1.  One  who  shoots,  as  an  archer 

or  a  gunner. 

2.  That  which  shoots.  Specifically:  (o)  A  firearm;  as, 
a,&\e-shooler.    [Colloq.  U.S.]    (6)  A  shooting  star.  [R.\ 

Shoot'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
shoots ;  as,  the  shooting  of  an  archery  club  ;  the  shooting 
of  rays  of  light. 

2.  A  wounding  or  killing  with  a  firearm ;  specifically 
(Sporting),  tlie  killing  of  game  ;  as,  a  week  of  shooting. 

3.  A  sensation  of  darting  pain  ;  as,  a  shooting  in  cue's 
head. 

Shoot'lng,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  shooting ;  for  shoot- 
ing ;  darting. 

Shooting  board  (.loinery),  a  fixture  used  in  planing  ot 
shooting  tho  edge  of  a  board,  bv  im'ans  of  which  the 
plane  is  guided  and  the  board  held  true.  —  Shooting  box, 
a  small  house  in  tho  country  for  uso  in  the  shooting  sea- 
son. Pj'of.  H'i7,?o».  — Shooting  gallery,  a  raugo,  uenally 
covered,  with  targets  for  practice  with  firoiirms.  —  Shoot- 
ing iron,  a  fironrui.  [Slang,  U.  -S.|  — Shooting  star,  (d) 
(.-istrnti.)  A  stnrlike,  luminous  meteor,  that,  appearing 
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suddenly,  darts  quickly  across  some  portion  of  the  sky, 
and  then  as  suddenly  disappears,  leaving  sometimes,  for 
a  few  seconds,  a  luminous  train,  —  called  also  falling  star. 
Shooting  stars  are  small  cosmical  bodies  which  encoun- 
ter the  earth  in  its  annual  revolution,  and  which  become 
visible  by  coming  with  planetary  velocity  into  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  At  certain  periods,  as  on  the 
13th  of  November  and  10th  of  August,  they  appear  for 
a  few  hours  in  great  numbers,  apparently  diverging  from 
some  point  in  the  heavens,  such  displays  being  known  as 
meteoric  showers,  or  star  showers.  These  bodies,  before 
encountering  the  earth,  were  moving  in  orbits  closely 
aDied  to  the  orbits  of  comets.  See  Leonids,  Perseids. 
(b)  (Bot.)  The  American  cowslip  (Dodecatheon  Meadia). 
See  under  Cowslip. — Shooting  stick  (Pj'mi/.),  a  tapering 
piece  of  wood  or  iron,  used  by  printers  to  drive  up  the 
quoins  In  tlie  chase.  Hansard. 

ShOOt'y  (shoofy),  a.  Sprouting  or  coming  up  freely 
and  regularly.     [Prow.  Eng.']  Grose. 

Shop  (shop),  obs.  imp.  of  Shape.    Shaped.     Chaucer. 

Shop,  n.    [OE.  shoppe,  schoppe,  AS.  sceoppa  a  treas- 
ury, a  storehouse,  stall,  booth ;   akin  to  scypen  a  shed, 
LG-.  schup  a  shed,  G.  schoppen,  schuppen,  a  shed,  a  coach- 
house, OHG.  scopf."]     X.    A  building  or  an  apartment  in 
which  goods,  wares,  drugs,  etc.,  are  sold  by  retail. 
From  shop  to  shop 
Wandering,  and  littering  with  unfolded  silks 
The  polished  counter.  Cowper, 

2.  A  building  in  which  mechanics  or  artisans  work ; 
as,  a  shoe  shop  ;  a  car  shop. 

A  tailor  called  me  in  his  shop.  Shak. 

^W^  Shop  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  composition  ; 
oaTshop  rent,  or  .sAop-rent ;  shop  thief,  or  shop-thiet ;  shop 
window,  or  shop-wiadow,  etc. 

To  smell  of  the  shop,  to  indicate  too  distinctively  one's 
occupation  or  profession.  —  To  talk  shop,  to  make  one's 
business  the  topic  of  social  conversation  ;  also,  to  use 
the  phrases  peculiar  to  one's  employment.    IColloq.] 

Syn.  —  Store ;  warehouse.    See  Store. 

Shop,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shopped  (shSpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Shoppino.]  To  visit  shops  for  the  purpose  of  pur- 
chasing goods. 

He  was  engaged  with  his  mother  and  some  ladies  to  go  shop- 
ping. Byron. 

Shop1)Oard'  (-bord'),  n.  A  bench  or  board  on  which 
work  is  perf  csrmed ;  a  workbench.  South. 

Shop'toook'  (-b56k'),  n.  A  book  In  which  a  trades- 
man keeps  his  accounts.  Locke. 

Shop'boy'  (-boi'),  n.    A  boy  employed  In  a  shop. 

ShO'pen  (sho'p'n),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Shape.  Chaucer. 

Shop'glrl'  (shSp'gerl'),  n.   A  girl  employed  in  a  shop. 

Shop'keep^er  (-kep'er),  n.  A  trader  who  sells  goods 
in  a  shop,  or  by  retail ;  —  in  distinction  from  one  who 
sells  by  wholesale.  Addison. 

Shop'Illt'er  (-ITft'er),  n.  [Shop  +  lift.  See  Lift  to 
steal.]  One  who  steals  anything  in  a  shop,  or  takes 
goods  privately  from  a  shop ;  one  who,  under  pretense 
of  buying  goods,  takes  occasion  to  steal. 

Shop'llft'lng,  n.  Larceny  committed  in  a  shop  ;  the 
stealing  of  anything  from  a  shop. 

Shop'llke',  a.    Suiting  a  shop ;  vulgar.       B.  Jonson. 

Shop'mald'  (-mad'),  n.    A  shopgirl. 

Shop'man  (-man),  n.;  pi.  Shopmen  (-men).  1.  A 
shopkeeper ;  a  retailer.  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  serves  in  a  shop  ;  a  salesman. 

3.  One  who  works  in  a  shop  or  a  factory. 
Shop'per  (-per^,  n.    One  who  shops. 

Shop'plsh  (-pish),  a.  Having  the  appearance  or  qual- 
ities of  a  shopkeeper,  or  shopman. 

Shop'py  (-py),  o.  1.  Abounding  with  shops.  IColloq.} 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  shops,  or  one's  own  shop  or  busi- 
ness ;  as,  shoppy  talk.     [Colloq.^  Mrs.  Gaskell. 

Shop'shliV  (-shift'),  n.  The  trick  of  a  shopkeeper ; 
deception.     \_Obs.']  B.  Jonson. 

Shop'walk'er  (-wak'er),  n.  One  who  walks  about  In 
a  shop  as  an  overseer' and  director.     Cf.  Floorwalker. 

Shop'wom'an  (-w65m'an),  n. ;  pi.  Shopwomen  (-wim'- 
Sn).    A  woman  employed  in  a  shop. 

Shop'worn'  (-worn'),  a.  Somewhat  worn  or  dam- 
aged by  having  been  kept  for  a  time  in  a  shop. 

Shor'age  (shor'aj ;  48),  n.  Duty  paid  for  goods 
brought  on  shore.  Crabb. 

Shore  (shor),  imp.  of  Shear.  Chaucer. 

Shore,  n.     A  sewer.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.J 

Shore,  n.  [OE.  schore;  aldu  to  LG.  schore,  D. 
schoor,  OD.  schoore,  Icel.  skorSa, 
and  perhaps  to  B.  shear,  as  being 
a  piece  cut  off.]  A  prop,  as  a  tim- 
ber, placed  as  a  brace  or  support 
against  the  side  of  a  building  or 
other  structure ;  a  prop  placed  be- 
neath anything,  as  a  beam,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  sinking  or  sagging,  cu;.,— *k„c.  i 
r-t¥T  'Ai.         1        T.        -?  B&    ta    bhip  on  the  Stocks,  aup- 

4;Written  also  .sAoan]  ported  by  Shores. 

Shore,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Shored  (shord) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shoring.]   [OE.  schoren. 
See  Shore  a  prop.]    To  support  by  a  shore  or  shores ; 
to  prop ;  —  usually  wltli  up  ;  as,  to  shore  up  a  building. 

Shore,  n.  [OB.  schore,  AS.  score,  probably  fr.  seie- 
ran,  and  so  meaning  properly,  that  which  is  shorn  off, 
edge ;  akin  to  OD.  schoore,  schoor.  See  Shear,  v.  t.'] 
The  coast  or  land  adjacent  to  a  large  body  of  water,  as 
an  ocean,  lake,  or  large  river. 

Michael  Cassio, 
Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor  Othello, 
Is  come  on  shore.  Shak. 

The  fruitful  shore  of  muddy  Nile.  Spenser. 

In  shore,  near  the  shore.  Marryat.  —  On  shore.  See 
under  On.  —  Shore  birds  (Zool.),  a  collective  name  for  the 
various  limlcoline  birda  found  on  the  seashore.  —  Shore 
crab  (Zool.),  any  crab  found  on  the  beaches,  or  between 
tides,  especially  any  one  of  various  species  of  grapsoid 
crabs,  as  Heterograpsus  nudus  of  California.  —Shore  lark 
{Zool.),  a  small  American  lark  (Otocoris  alpestris)  found 
jn  winter,  both  on  the  seacoast  and  on  the  W  estern  plains. 
Its  upper  parts  are  varied  with  dark  brown  and  light 


brown.    It  has  a  yellow  throat,  yellow  loral  streaks,  a 
black  crescent  on  its  breast,  a 
black   streak  below  each   eye, 
and  two  small  black  erect- 
ile ear  tufts.    Called  alt 
horned    lark.  — 
Shore    plover 
(.Zool.),  a  large- 
billed    Aus- 
tralian  plover 
(Esacus  magni- 
roslris).   It  hves 
on  the  seashore, 
and  feeds  on 
crustaceans,  etc.  — 
Shore  teetan(^ooZ.), 
the  rock  pipit  (,An- 
thus    obs cuTUS), 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
Shore  (shor),  v.  t. 


Shore  Lark,  Male. 


To  set  on  shore.     [OJs.]       Shak. 

Shore^less,  a.  Having  no  shore  or  coast ;  of  Indefinite 
or  unlimited  extent ;  as,  a  shoreless  ocean.  Young. 

Shore'llng  (-ling),  n.     See  Shorling. 

Shor'er  (shor'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  shores 
or  props ;  a  prop ;  a  shore. 

Shore'ward  (-werd),  adv.     Toward  the  shore. 

Shor'ing,  n.  1.  Tlie  act  of  supporting  or  strength- 
ening with  a  prop  or  shore. 

2.  A  system  of  props ;  props,  collectively. 

Shorl  (shorl),  n.,  Shor-la'ceous  (shSr-la'shQs),  a. 
(Min.)  See  Schorl,  Schoklaceous. 

Shor'llng  (shSrlTng),  n.  1.  The  skin  of  a  sheep  after 
the  fleece  is  shorn  off,  as  distinct  from  the  mortling,  or 
skin  taken  from  the  dead  sheep;  also,  a  sheep  of  the 
first  year's  shearing ;  a  shearling.     [Prov.  Eng.'} 

2.  A  person  who  is  shorn  ;  a  shaveling  ;  hence,  in  con- 
tempt, a  priest.     [Obs.}  Halliwell. 

Shorn  (shorn),  p.  p.  of  Shear. 

Short  (shSrt),  a.  [Compar.  Shorter  (-er) ;  superl. 
Shortest.]  [OE.  short,  schorl,  AS.  scort,  sceort ;  akin 
to  OHG.  scurz,  Icel.  skorta  to  be  short  of,  to  lack,  and 
perhaps  to  E.  shear,  v.  t.  Cf.  Shirt.]  1.  Not  long; 
having  brief  length  or  linear  extension  ;  as,  a  short  dis- 
tance ;  a  short  piece  of  timber  ;  a  short  flight. 

The  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it. 

Isa.  xsviii.  20. 

2.  Not  extended  in  time ;  having  very  limited  dura- 
tion ;  not  protracted  ;  as,  short  breath. 

The  life  so  short,  the  craft  so  long  to  learn.     Chaucer. 
To  short  absence  I  could  yield.  Jlilton. 

3.  Limited  in  quantity ;  inadequate ;  insufficient ; 
scanty  ;  as,  a  short  supply  of  provisions,  or  of  water. 

4.  Insufficiently  provided ;  inadequately  supplied  ; 
scantily  furnished  ;  lacking  ;  not  coming  up  to  a  reason- 
able, or  the  ordinary,  standard ;  —  usually  with  of  r  as, 
to  be  short  of  money. 

We  shall  be  s^or(  in  our  provision.  Shak. 

5.  Deficient ;  defective  ;  Imperfect ;  not  coming  up, 
as  to  a  measure  or  standard ;  as,  an  account  which  Is 
short  of  the  truth. 

6.  Not  distant  in  time ;  near  at  hand. 

Marinell  was  sore  offended 
That  his  departure  thence  should  be  so  short.    Spenser. 
He  commanded  those  who  were  appointed  to  attend  him  to 
be  ready  by  a  short  day.  Clarendon. 

7.  Limited  in  intellectual  power  or  grasp ;  not  com- 
prehensive ;  narrow  ;  not  tenacious,  as  memory. 

Their  own  short  understandings  reach 
No  farther  than  the  present.  Rowe, 

8.  Less  Important,  efficacious,  or  powerful ;  not  equal 
or  equivalent ;  less  (than) ;  —  with  of. 

Hardly  anything  short  of  an  invasion  could  rouse  them  again 
to  war.  Landor. 

9.  Abrupt ;  brief  ;  pointed ;  petulant ;  as,  he  gave  a 
short  answer  to  the  question. 

10.  {Cookery)  Breaking  or  crumbling  readily  in  the 
mouth  ;  crisp  ;  as,  short  pastry. 

11.  {Metal)  Brittle. 

^W  Metals  that  are  brittle  when  hot  are  called  hot- 
short  ;  as,  cast  iron  may  be  hot-short,  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  phosphorus.  Those  that  are  brittle  when  cold 
are  called  cold-short ;  as,  cast  iron  may  be  cold-short,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  sulphur. 

12.  {Stock  Exchange)  Engaging  or  engaged  to  deliver 
what  Is  not  possessed  ;  as,  short  contracts ;  to  be  short  of 
stock.  See  The  shorts,  under  Short,  n.,  and  To  sell  short, 
under  Short,  adv. 

^^T'  In  mercantile  transactions,  a  note  or  bill  is  some- 
times made  payable  at  short  sight,  that  is,  in  a  little  time 
after  being  presented  to  the  payer. 

13.  {Phon.)  Not  prolonged,  or  relatively  less  pro- 
longed, in  utterance  ;  —  opposed  to  long,  and  applied  to 
vowels  or  to  syllables.  In  English,  the  long  and  short 
of  the  same  letter  are  not,  in  most  cases,  the  long  and 
short  of  the  same  sound ;  thus,  the  i  In  ill  is  the  short 
sound,  not  of  i  in  isle,  but  of  ee  in  eel,  and  the  e  in  pet  is 
the  short  sound  of  a  in  pate,  etc.  See  Quantity,  and 
Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  22,  30. 

<S^^  Short  is  much  used  with  participles  to  form 
numerous  self-explaining  compounds ;  as,  short-armed, 
short-hilled,  short-hodied,  short-angered,  short-haired, 
shoi-t-mecied,  short-sleeved,  short-tailed,  short-winged, 
short-wooled,  etc. 

At  short  notice,  in  a  brief  time  ;  promptly.  —  Short  rib 
(Anat.),  one  of  the  false  ribs. —  Short  suit  (Whist),  any 
suit  having  only  three  cards,  or  less  than  three.  R.  A. 
Proctor.  —  To  come  short.  To  cut  short.  To  fall  short,  etc. 
See  under  Come,  Cut,  etc. 

Short,  n.     1.  A  summary  account. 

The  short  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  preferred.     Shak. 

2.  pi.  The  part  of  mlUed  grain  sifted  out  which  is 
next  finer  than  the  bran. 

The  first  remove  above  bran  is  skcyrts.        Halliwell. 

3.  pi.  Short,  inferior  hemp. 

4.  pi.  Breeches;  shortclothes.    [Slang}         Dickens. 


5.  {Phonetics)  A  short  sound,  syllable,  or  vowel. 

If  we  compare  the  nearest  conventional  sftorts  and  longs  in 
English,  as  in  "  bit  "  and  "  beat,"  "  not  "  and  *'  naught,  we 
find  that  the  short  vowels  are  generally  wide,  tlie  long  narrow, 
besides  being  generally  diphthongic  as  well.  Hence,  onginally 
sliort  vowels  can  be  lengthened  and  yet  kept  quite  distinct  from 
the  original  longs.  //.  Sxceet. 

In  short,  in  few  words ;  in  brief ;  briefly.  —  The  long 
and  the  short,  the  whole  ;  a  brief  summing  up.  —  The 
shorts  ( Slock  Exchange),  those  who  are  unsupplied  with 
stocks  which  they  have  contracted  to  deliver. 

Short  (shSrt),  adv.  In  a  short  manner ;  briefly ;  lim- 
itedly  ;  abruptly ;  quickly ;  as,  to  stop  short  in  one's 
course  ;  to  turn  short. 

He  was  taken  up  very  short,  and  adjudged  corrigible  for  such 
presumptuous  language.  UoweU. 

To  sell  short  ( Slock  Exchange),  to  sell,  for  future  de- 
livery, what  the  party  selling  does  not  own,  but  hopes 
to  buy  at  a  lower  rate. 

Short,  V.  t.    [AS.  sceortian.}    To  shorten.     [Obs.} 

Short,  V.  i.    To  f«il ;  to  decrease.     [Obs.} 

Short'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.  Amount  or  extent  of  defi- 
ciency, as  determined  by  some  requirement  or  standard ; 
as,  a  shortage  in  money  accounts. 

Short'-breathed'  (-brgthV),  a.  1.  Having  short 
breath,  or  quick  respiration. 

2.  Having  short  life. 

Short'cake'  (-kak'),  n.  An  unsweetened  breakfast 
cake  shortened  with  butter  or  lard,  roUed  thin,  and 
baked. 

Short'  clr'cilit  (ser'kTt).  {Elec.)  A  circuit  closed  or 
made  continuous  so  that  a  current  may  pass,  especially 
such  a  circuit  having  a  low  resistance. 

Short'-cir'OUit,  v.  t.  {Elec.)  To  join,  as  the  elec- 
trodes of  a  battery  or  dynamo,  by  a  conducting  wire, 
especially  by  one  of  low  resistance,  so  that  a  current 
may  pass. 

Short'clothes'  (-klothz'  or  -kloz'),  n.  Coverings  for 
the  legs  of  men  or  boys,  consisting  of  trousers  which 
reach  only  to  the  knees,  —  worn  with  long  stockings. 

Short'com'ing  (-kiim'ing),  n.  The  act  of  failing,  or 
coming  short ;  as :  (a)  The  failure  of  a  crop,  or  the  like. 
(6)  Neglect  of,  or  failure  in,  performance  of  duty. 

Short'-dat'ed  (-daf  Sd),  a.  Having  little  time  to  run 
from  the  date.     "  Thy  short-dated  life."  Sandys. 

Short'en  (sh8rt''n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shortened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shortening.]     [See  Short,  a.] 

1.  To  make  short  or  shorter  In  measure,  extent,  or 
time ;  as,  to  shorten  distance  ;  to  shorten  a  road  ;  to 
shorten  days  of  calamity. 

2.  To  reduce  or  diminish  in  amount,  quantity,  or  ex- 
tent ;  to  lessen  ;  to  abridge  ;  to  curtail ;  to  contract ;  as, 
to  shorten  work,  an  allowance  of  food,  etc. 

Here,  where  the  subject  is  so  fruitf  ul,  I  am  iAorfened  by  my 
chain.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  deficient  (as  to) ;  to  deprive ;  —  with  of. 

Spoiled  of  his  nose,  and  shoj-tened  of  his  ears.    Dryden, 

4.  To  make  short  or  friable,  as  pastry,  with  butter, 
lard,  pot  liquor,  or  the  like. 

To  shorten  a  rope  (Naut.),  to  take  in  the  slack  of  it. — 
To  shorten  sail  (Naut.),  to  reduce  sail  by  taking  it  in. 

Short'en,  v.  i.  To  become  short  or  shorter ;  as,  the 
day  shortens  in  northern  latitudes  from  June  to  Decem- 
ber ;  a  metallic  rod  shortens  by  cold. 

Short'en-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  shortens. 

Short'en-ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  making  or  becoming 
short  or  shorter. 

2.  ( Cookery)  That  which  renders  pastry  short  or  fria- 
ble, as  butter,  lard,  etc. 

Short'hand'  (-hSnd'),  n.  A  compendious  and  rapid 
method  of  writing  by  substituting  characters,  abbrevia- 
tions, or  symbols,  for  letters,  words,  etc. ;  short  writ- 
ing ;  stenography.    See  Illust.  under  Phonography. 

Short'-hand'ed,  a.  Short  of,  or  lacking  the  regulai 
number  of,  servants  or  helpers. 

Shorfhead'  (-hSd'),  n.  A  sucking  whale  less  than 
one  year  old  ;  —  so  called  by  sailors. 

Shorfhorn'  (-hSrn'),  n.  One  of  a  breed  of  large, 
heavy  domestic  cattle  having  short  horns.  The  breed 
was  developed  in  England. 

Short'— joint'ed  (-joint'ed),  a.  Having  short  intervals 
between  the  joints  ;  —  said  of  a  plant  or  an  animal,  espe- 
cially of  a  horse  whose  pastern  is  too  short. 

Short'-lived'  (-llvd'),  a.  Not  living  or  lasting  long ; 
being  of  short  continuance ;  as,  a  short-lived  race  ol 
beings ;  short-lived  pleasure ;  short-lived  passion. 

Short'ly,  adv.     [AS.  sceorilice.}    1.   In  a  short  or 

brief  time  or  manner ;  soon ;  quickly.  Chaucer. 

I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly.  Shak. 

The  armies  came  shortly  in  view  of  each  other.    Clarendon, 

2.  In  few  words;  briefly;  abruptly;  curtly;  as,  to  ex- 
press ideas  more  shortly  in  verse  than  in  prose. 

Short'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  short ; 
want  of  reach  or  extension ;  brevity ;  deficiency ;  as, 
the  shortness  of  a  journey ;  the  shortness  of  the  days  in 
winter  ;  the  shortness  of  an  essay ;  the  shortness  of  the 
memory;  a  shortness  oi'proyiaions;  shortness  of  breath. 

Short'sight'ed  (-sit'ed),  a.  1.  Not  able  to  see  far  ; 
nearsighted  ;  myopic.     See  Myopic,  and  Myopia. 

2.  Fig.  :  Not  able  to  look  far  into  futurity  ;  unable  to 
understand  things  deep  ;  of  limited  Intellect. 

3.  Having  little  regard  for  the  future ;  heedless. 

—  Short'sight'ed-ly,  ocZv.  —  Short'sight'ed-ness,  n. 

Cunning  is  a  kind  of  shortsightedness.        Addison, 

Short'-spo'ken  (-spo/k'n),  a.  Speaking  in  a  quick  or 
short  manner;  hence,  gruff;  curt.     [Collog.} 

Short'Stop'  (-stop'),  n.  {Baseball)  The  player  sta- 
tioned in  the  field  between  the  second  and  third  bases. 

Short'-waist'ed  (-wast'gd),  a.    Having  a  short  waist. 

Short'-Wind'ed  (-wind'ed),  a.  Affected  with  short- 
ness of  breath  ;  having  a  quick,  difficult  respiration,  as 
dyspnoic  and  asthmatic  persons.  May. 

Short'wlng'  (-wTng'),  n.     (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   &m,   arm,   ask,   final,   ^ ;    eve,   event,   €nd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    drb,   5dd ; 


SHORT-WITTED 

species  of  small  wrenlike  Asiatic  birds  having  short 
wings  and  a  short  tail.  They  belong  to  Bruchypteryx, 
Callene,  and  allied  genera. 

Short'-wit'ted  (shSrt'wif  tSd),  a.  Having  little  wit ; 
not  wise ;  having  scanty  intellect  or  judgment. 

Shor'y  (shor'J),  a.     Lying  near  the  shore.     [06s.] 

ShO-sho'nes  (sho-sho'nez),  71.  pi.;  sing.  Shoshone 
(-ne).  (Ethnol.)  A  linguistic  family  or  stock  of  North 
American  Indians,  comprising  many  tribes,  winch  extends 
from  Montana  and  Idaho  into  Mexico.  In  a  restricted 
sense  the  name  is  applied  especiaUy  to  the  Snakes,  the 
most  northern  of  the  tribes. 

Shot  (shot),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Shoot. 

Shot,  a.  Woven  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  an  effect 
of  variegation,  of  changeable  tints,  or  of  being  figured ; 
as,  skot  silks.    See  Shoot,  v.  t.,  8. 

Shot,  n.  [AS.  scot,  sceot,  f r.  sceStan  to  shoot ;  akm 
to  D.  schot,  Icel.  skoi.  y/lSd.  See  Scot  a  share.  Shoot, 
ti.  t.,  and  cf.  Shot  a  shooting.]  A  share  or  proportion ; 
a  reckoning ;  a  scot. 

Here  no  shots  are  where  all  sharers  be.      Chapman. 

A  man  is  never  .  .  .  welcome  to  a  place  till  some  certain  s/;o( 
be  paid  and  the  hostess  say  "  Welcome."  tiliak. 

Shot,  n.  ;  pi.  Shot  or  Shots  (shSts).  [OE.  .■<hoi,  schot, 
AS.  gesceot  a  missile ;  akin  to  D.  schot  a  shot,  shoot,  G. 
schuss,  geschoss  a  missile,  Icel.  skot  a  throwing,  a  jave- 
lin, and  E.  shoot,  v.  t.  V159.  See  Shoot,  and  cf.  Shot 
a  share.]  1.  The  act  of  shooting  ;  discharge  of  a  firearm 
or  other  weapon  which  throws  a  missile. 

He  caused  twenty  shot  of  his  greatest  cannon  to  be  made  at 
the  king's  army.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  missile  weapon,  particularly  a  ball  or  bullet ;  spe- 
cifically, whatever  is  discharged  as  a  projectile  from 
firearms  or  cannon  by  the  force  of  an  explosive. 

^ff^  Shot  used  in  war  is  of  various  kinds,  classified 
according  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  into 
lead,  wroiKjhl-iron,  and  cast-iron  ;  according  to  form,  into 
spherical  and  oblong  ;  according  to  structure  and  modes 
of  operation,  into  solid,  holloxc,  and  case.  See  Bar  shot. 
Chain  shot,  etc.,  under  Bar,  Chain,  etc. 

3.  Small  globular  masses  of  lead,  of  various  sizes,  — 
used  chiefly  for  killing  game  ;  as,  bird  shot ;  bucksAo^. 

4.  The  flight  of  a  missile,  or  the  distance  which  it  is, 
or  can  be,  thrown ;  as,  the  vessel  was  distant  more  than 
a  cannon  shot. 

5.  A  marksman ;  one  who  practices  shooting ;  as,  an 
excellent  shot. 

Shot  bolt,  a  belt  having  a  pouch  or  compartment  for  car- 
rying shot.  —  Shot  cartridge,  a  cartridge  containing  pow- 
der and  small  shot,  forming  a  charge  for  a  shotgun.  — 
Shot  garland  {NauD,  a  wooden  frame  to  contain  shot, 
secured  to  the  coammgs  and  ledges  round  the  hatchways 
of  a  ship.  —  Shot  gauge,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
diameter  of  round  shot.  Totten.  —  Shot  hole,  a  hole  made 
by  a  shot  or  bullet  discharged.  —  Shot  locker  (Naut.),  a 
strongly  framed  compartment  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  for 
contammg  shot.  —Shot  of  a  cable  (Naut.),  the  splicing  of 
two  or  more  cables  together,  or  the  whole  length  of  the 
cables  thus  united. —  Shot  prop  (Naut.),  a  wooden  prop 
covered  with  tarred  hemp,  to  stop  a  hole  made  by  the 
shot  of  an  enemy  in  a  ship's  side.  —  Shot  tower,  a  lofty 
tower  for  making  shot,  by  dropping  from  its  summit 
melted  lead  in  slender  streams.  The  lead  forms  spher- 
ical drops  which  cool  in  the  descent,  and  are  received  in 
water  or  other  liquid.  —  Shot  window,  a  window  project- 
ing from  the  wall.  Ritson,  quoted  by  Halliwell,  explains 
it  as  a  window  that  opens  and  shuts ;  and  Wodrow  de- 
scribes it  as  a  window  of  shutters  made  of  timber  and  a 
few  inches  of  glass  above  them. 

Shot,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shotted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Shotting.]     To  load  with  shot,  as  a  gun.  Totten. 

Shot'— clog'  (-klbg'),  n.     A  person  tolerated  only  be- 
cause he  pays  the  shot,  or  reckoning,  for  the  rest  of  the 
company,  otherwise  a  mere  clog  on  them.     lOld  Slang} 
Thou  common  shot-clog,  gull  of  all  companies.    Chapman. 

Shote  (shot),  n.  [AS.  sceSta  a  darting  fish,  a  trout, 
fr.  sceStan.  See  Shoot,  v.  t.}  1.  (Zool.)  A  fish  resem- 
bling the  trout.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.J  Carew. 

2.  [Perh.  a  different  word.]     A  young  hog  ;  a  shoat. 

Shot'-free'  (shSt'fre'))  <z-  Not  to  be  injured  by  shot ; 
shot-proof.     [Ofo.]  Feltham. 

Shot'-free',  a.  Free  from  charge  or  expense  ;  henoe, 
unpunished ;  scot-free.     [Ofo.]  Shak. 

Shot'gun'  (-giin'),  n.  A  light,  smooth-bored  gun,  often 
double-barreled,  especially  designed  for  firing  small  shot 
at  short  range,  and  killing  small  game. 

Shot'— proof'  (-proof),  a.    Impenetrable  by  shot. 

Shots  (shSts),  n.  pi.  The  refuse  of  cattle  taken  from 
a  drove.     [Prov.  Eng.}  Halliwell. 

Shot'ted  (shot'ted),  a.     1.  Loaded  vrith  shot. 

2.  (3Ied.)  Having  a  shot  attached ;  as,  a  shotted  suture. 

Shot'ten  (shot't'n),  a.  [Properly  p.  p.  of  shoot ;  AS. 
icoten,  sceoien,  p.  p.  of  scedlun.}  1.  Having  ejected  the 
spawn ;  as,  a  shollen  herring.  Shak. 

2.  Shot  out  of  its  socket ;  dislocated,  as  a  bone. 

Shough  (sh5k),  re.     {Zool.)  A  shockdog. 

ShOUgh  (shoo),  inlerj.     See  Shoo.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Should  (shood),  imp.  of  Shall.  [OE.  sholde,  shulde, 
scholde,  schulde,  AS.  scolde,  sceolde.  See  Shall.]  Used 
as  an  auxiliary  verb,  to  express  a  conditional  or  con- 
tingent act  or  state,  or  as  a  supposition  of  an  actual 
fact ;  also,  to  express  moral  obligation  (see  Shall)  ;  e.  g. ." 
they  should  have  come  last  week ;  it  I  should  go ;  I 
should  think  you  could  go.  "  You  have  done  that  you 
thould  be  sorry  for."  Shak. 

Sy|i.  —  See  Ought. 

Shoul'der  (sliSl'der),  n.  [OE.  shulder,  shuldre,  sehul- 
der,  AS.  sculdor  ;  akin  to  D.  schouder,  G.  schulter,  OHG. 
scultarra,  Dan.  skuldcr,  Sw.  skuldra.]  1.  (Anat.)  The 
jouit,  or  the  region  of  the  joint,  by  wliich  the  fore  limb 
is  connected  with  the  body  or  with  the  shoulder  girdle  ; 
the  projection  formed  by  the  bones  and  muscles  about 
that  joint. 

2.  The  flesh  and  muscles  connected  with  the  shoulder 
joint ;    the  upper  part  of  the  back  j    that  part  of  the 
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human  frame  on  which  it  is  most  easy  to  carry  a  heavy 

burden ;  —  often  used  in  the  jjlural. 

Then  by  main  force  pulled  up,  and  on  his  shoulders  bore 
The  gates  of  Azza.  Milton. 

Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair.    Dryden. 

3.  Eig.  :  That  which  supports  or  sustains ;  support. 

In  thy  s/iouff/e/'  do  I  build  my  seat.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  resembles  a  human  shoulder,  as  any 
protuberance  or  projection  from  the  body  of  a  thing. 

The  northwestern  shoulder  of  the  mountain.     Sir  }V.  Scott. 

5.  The  upper  joint  of  the  fore  leg  and  adjacent  parts  of 
an  animal,  dressed  for  market ;  as,  a  shoulder  of  mutton. 

6.  (Port.)  The  angle  of  a  bastion  included  between  the 
face  and  flank.     See  Jllust.  of  Bastion. 

7.  An  abrupt  projection  which  forms  an  abutment  on 
an  object,  or  limits  motion,  etc.,  as  the  projection  around 
a  tenon  at  the  end  of  a  piece  of  timber,  the  part  of  the 
top  of  a  type  which  projects  beyond  the  base  of  the 
raised  character,  etc. 

Shoulder  belt,  a  belt  that  passes  across  the  shoulder.  — 
Shoulder  blade  (Anal.),  the  flat  bone  of  the  shoulder,  to 
which  the  humerus  is  articulated  ;  the  scapula.  —  Shoul- 
der block  (Naut.),  a  block  with  a  projection,  or 
shoulder,  near  the  upper  end,  so  that  it  can  rest 
against  a  spar  without  jamming  the  rope.  — 
Shoulder  clapper,  one  who  claps  another  on  the 
shoulder,  or  who  uses  great  familiarity.  [Obs.~ 
<S7»i/:.  —  Shoulder  girdle.  (Anat.)  See  Pectora, 
girdle,  under  Pectoral.  —  Shoulder  knot,  an  or- 
namental knot  of  ribbon  or  lace  worn  on  the 
shoulder ;  a  kind  of  epaulet  or  braided  ornament 

worn  as  part  of  a  military  uniform.  —  Shoulder-        

of-mutton  sail  (Naut.),  a  triangular  sail  carried  c),„y,j„ 
on  a  boat's  mast ;  —  so  called  from  its  shape.  —  ^i™.? 
Shoulder  slip,  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  or  of 
the  humerus.     Swift.  —  Shoulder  strap,  a  strap  worn  on 
or  over  the  shoulder.   Specif- 
ically (Mil.  &  Naval),  a  nar- 
row strap  worn  on  the  shoul- 
der of  a  commissioned  officer, 
indicating,  by  a  suitable  de- 
vice, the  rank  he  holds  in  the 
service.    See  Illust.  in  App. 


Shoulder  Strap  of  Lieutenant 
General  in  the  United  States 
Army. 


Shoul'der  (shol'der),  V.  t. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Shouldered 
(-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Shouldering.]  1.  To  push 
or  thrust  with  the  shoulder ; 
to  push  with  violenee;  to 
jostle. 

As  they  the  earth  would  shoul- 
der from  her  seat.  Spenser. 

Around  her  numberless  the  rab-    shoulder  Strap  of  Vice  Ad- 
SAo«Wer?nTekch  other,  crowd-      "'''='1  *"  "^^  United  States 
ing  for  a  view.  Howe.      Navy. 

2.  To  take  upon  the  shoulder  or  shoulders ;  as,  to  shoul- 
der a  basket ;  hence,  to  assume  the  burden  or  responsi- 
bility of ;  as,  to  shoulder  blame  ;  to  shoulder  a  debt. 
As  if  Hercules 
Or  burly  Atlas  shouldered  up  their  state.     Marston. 

Bight  shoulder  arms  (Mil.),  a  position  in  the  Manual  of 
Arms  in  which  the  piece  is  placed  on  the 
right  shoulder,  with  the  lock  plate  up,  and 
the  muzzle  elevated  and  inclined  to  the 
left,  and  held  as  in  the  illustration. 

Shoul'dered  (shol'derd),  a.  Having 
shoulders ;  —  used  in  composition ;  as,  a 
broad-sAouMered  man.  "  He  was  short- 
shouldered."  Chaucer. 

Shoul'der-shot'ten  (-der-shot't'n),  a. 

Sprained  in  the  shoulder,  as  a  horse.  Shak. 

Shout  (shout),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Shouted  ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shouting.]  [OE. 
shouten,  of  unknown  origin ;  perhaps  akin 
to  shoot;  cf.  Icel.  skUta,  skUti,  a  taunt.] 
To  utter  a  sudden  and  loud  outcry,  as  in 
joy,  triumph,  or  exultation,  or  to  attract 
attention,  to  animate  soldiers,  etc. 
Shouting  of  the  men  and  women  eke.  Chaucer. 
They  shouted  thrice  :  what  was  the  last  cry 
for  ?  Shak. 

To  shout  at,  to  utter  shouts  at ;  to  de- 
ride or  revile  with  shouts. 

Shout,  V.  t.     1.  To  utter  with  a  shout , 
to  cry;  —  sometimes  with  ozU  ;  as,  to  shout,  or  to  shout 
out,  a  man's  name. 

2.  To  treat  with  shouts  or  clamor.  Bp.  Hall. 

Shout,  n.  A  loud  burst  of  voice  or  voices ;  a  vehe- 
ment and  sudden  outcry,  especially  of  a  multitude  ex- 
pressing joy,  triumph,  exultation,  or  animated  courage. 

The  Rhodians,  seeing  the  enemy  turn  their  backs,  gave  a  great 
shout  in  derision.  Knolles. 

Shout'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  shouts. 

Shove  (shuv),  (i.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shoved  (shiSvd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shoving.]  [OE.  shaven,  AS.  scofian, 
fr:  scUfnn;  akin  to  OFries.  skUva,  D.  schuiven,  G.  schie- 
ben,  OHG.  scioban,  Icel.  skufa,  sky/a,  Sw.  skuffa, 
Dan.  sknff'e,  Goth,  aiskiuban  to  put  away,  cast  away ;  cf. 
Skr.  ksh'ubh  to  become  agitated,  to  quake,  Lith.  skubrus 
quick,  .ikubinti  to  hasten.  VISO.  Cf.  Sheaf  a  bundle 
of  stalks.  Scoop,  Scuffle.]  1.  To  drive  along  by  the 
direct  and  continuous  application  of  strength  ;  to  push  ; 
especially,  to  push  (a  body)  so  as  to  make  it  move  along 
the  surface  of  another  body  ;  as,  to  shave  a  boat  on  the 
water  ;  to  shove  a  table  across  the  floor. 

2.  To  push  along,  aside,  or  away,  in  a  careless  or  rude 
manner ;  to  jostle. 

And  shore  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest.  Milton. 

He  used  to  shove  and  elbow  liis  fellow  servants.    Arlnillmot. 

Shove,  V.  i.  1.  To  push  or  drive  forward  ;  to  move 
onward  by  pushing  or  jostling. 

2.  To  move  off  or  along  by  an  act  of  pushing,  as  with  an 
oar  or  a  pole  used  by  one  in  a  boat ;  —  sometimes  with  oj)'. 
He  grasped  the  oar, 

Received  his  guests  on  board,  and  slioved  from  shore.    Garth. 


Right  Shoulder 
Arms. 


SHOW 

Shove  (shiiv),  re.   The  act  of  shoving  ;  a  forcible  push, 
I  rested  .  .  .  and  then  gave  the  boat  another  shove.      Swift, 

Syn.  —  See  Thrust. 

Shove,  obs.  p.  p.  of  Shove.  Chaucer. 

Shovelioard'  (shuv'bord'),  Shove'groat'  (-graf  or 
-grot'),  n.     The  same  as  Shovelboard. 

ShOV'el  (shiiv"l),  re.  [OE.  shovele,  schovele,  AS. 
scofl,  sceafl;  akin  to  D.  schoffel,  G.  schau/el,  OHG. 
scUvala,  Dan.  skavl,  Sw.  skofvel,  skyffel,  and  to  E.  shove. 
V160.  See  Shove,  v.  <.]  An  implement  consisting  of 
a  broad  scoop,  or  more  or  less  hollow  blade,  with  a  han- 
dle, used  for  lifting  and  throwing  earth,  coal,  grain,  or 
other  loose  substances. 

Shovel  hat,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  turned  up  at  the 
sides,  and  projecting  in  front  like  a  shovel,  —  worn  by 
some  clergy  of  the  Enghsh  Church.  [C'oHog.]  —  Shovel 
spur  (Zool.),  a  flat,  horny  process  on  the  tarsus  of  some 
toads,  —  used  in  burrowing.  —  Steam  shovel,  a  machine 
with  a  scoop  or  scoops,  operated  by  a  steam  engine,  for 
excavating  earth,  as  in  making  railway  cuttings. 

Shov'el,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shoveled  (-'Id)  or 
Shovelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shoveling  or  Shovelling.] 

1.  To  take  up  and  throw  with  a  shovel ;  as,  to  shovel 
earth  into  a  heap,  or  into  a  cart,  or  out  of  a  pit. 

2.  To  gather  up  as  with  a  shovel. 

Shov'el-ard  (-erd), re.  (,Zool.)  ShoYeler.  [Prov.  Eng."] 
Shov'el-hill'  (-bil'),  m.  (Zool.)  The  shoveler. 
ShOV'el-board'  (-bord'),  re.  1.  A  board  on  which 
a  game  is  played,  by  pushing  or  driving  pieces  of  metal 
or  money  to  reach  certain  marks ;  also,  the  game  itself. 
Called  also  shujffleboard,  shoveboard,  shovegraat,  shovel- 
penny. 

2.  A  game  played  on  board  ship  in  which  the  aim  is  to 
shove  or  drive  with  a  cue  wooden  disks  into  divisions 
chalked  on  the  deck  ;  —  called  also  shuffleboard. 
ShOV'el-er  (-er),  re.     [Also  shoveller.}     1.  One  wko, 
or  that  which,  shovels. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  river  duck  {Spatula  cly- 
peata),  native  of  Europe  and  America. 
It  has  a  large   bill,   broadest 
towards  the  tip.     The  male  is 
handsomely    va- 
riegated with 
green,    blue, 
brown,   black, 
and  white  on  the 
body ;    the  head 
and  neck   are 
dark     green. 
Called  also  broad- 
bill,    spoonbill, 


Shoveler  (Spatula  clypeata).    Male. 


shovelbill,  and  maiden  duck.    The  Australian  shoveler, 
or  shovel-nosed  duck  (S.  rhynchotis),  is  a  similar  species. 

Shov'el-ful  (-ful),  re. ;  pi.  Shovelfuls  (-fulz).  As 
much  as  a  shovel  will  hold  ;  enough  to  fill  a  shovel. 

ShOV'el-head'  (-hgd'),  re.  (Zool.)  A  shark  (Sphryna 
tiburio)  allied  to  the  hammerhead,  and  native  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  ;-^  called 
also  bonnet  shark. 

ShOV'el-nose'  (-uoz'),  re.  (^Zodl.)  (a)  The  common 
sand  shark.  See  under  Sand.  (6)  A  small  California 
shark  {Heptranchias  maculaliis),  which  is  taken  for  its 
oil.  (c)  A  Pacific  Ocean  shark  (Hexanchus corinus).  (d)  A 
ganoid  fish  of  the  Sturgeon  family  (Scaphirhynchus pla- 
tyrhynchus)  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  ;  —  called 
also  white  sturgeon. 

Shov'el-nosed'  (-nozd'),  a.  {Zool.)  Having  a  broad, 
flat  nose  ;  as,  the  shovel-nosed  duck,  or  shoveler. 

Shov'en  (shuv"n),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Shove.  Chaucer. 

Shovr  (sho),  V.  i.  [imp.  Showed  (shod) ;  p.  p.  Showm 
(shon)  or  Showed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Showing.  It  is 
sometimes  written  shew,  shewed,  shewn,  shewing.}  [OE. 
schowen,  shewen,  schewen,  shawen,  AS.  sce&wian,  to 
look,  see,  view;  akin  to  OS.  scawon,  OFries. iAntojo,  D. 
schouwen,  OHG.  scouwon,  G.  schauoi,  Dan.  skue,  Sw. 
skSda,  Icel.  skoHa,  Goth.  nsskaicja7i  to  waken,  skuggwa 
a  mirror,  Icel.  skuggi  shade,  shadow,  L.  cavere  to  be  on 
one's  guard,  Gr.  Koelv  to  mark,  perceive,  hear,  Skr.  kavi 
wise.  Cf.  Caution,  Scavenger,  Sheen.]  1.  To  exhibit  or 
present  to  view ;  to  place  in  sight ;  to  display ;  —  the  thing 
exhibited  being  the  object,  and  often  with  an  indirect  ob- 
ject denoting  the  person  or  thing  seeing  or  beholding ; 
as,  to  show  a  house  ;  show  your  colors  ;  shopkeepers  show 
customers  goods  (show  goods  to  customers). 

Go  thy  way,  shew  thyself  to  the  priest.      Matt.  viii.  4. 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence  ;  and  what  can  heaven  sliow  more  ?    Milton. 

2.  To  exhibit  to  the  mental  view ;  to  tell ;  to  disclose ; 
to  reveal ;  to  make  known  ;  as,  to  show  one's  designs. 

SJiew  them  the  way  wherein  they  must  walk.    Ex.  xviii.  20. 

If  it  please  my  father  to  do  thee  evil,  then  I  will  $heu'  it  thee, 

and  send  thee  awny.  1  Sam.  xx.  IS. 

3.  Specifically,  to  make  known  the  way  to  (a  person) ; 
hence,  to  direct ;  to  guide  ;  to  usher ;  to  conduct ;  as,  to 
show  a  person  into  a  parlor  ;  to  ,'ihoiv  one  to  the  door. 

4.  To  make  aiiparent  or  clear,  as  by  evidence,  testi- 
mony, or  reasoning  ;  to  prove  ;  to  explain  ;  also,  to  mani- 
fest ;  to  evince ;  as,  to  show  the  truth  of  a  statement ; 
to  sliow  the  causes  of  an  event. 

I  '11  show  my  duty  by  my  timely  cnre.  Drtiden, 

5.  To  bestow  ;  to  confer  ;  to  afford  ;  as,  to  shore  favor. 
Sheirin'i  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  mc.  Ex.  xx.G. 

To  show  forth,  to  manifest ;  to  publish  ;  to  proclaim.  — 
To  show  his  paces,  to  exhibit  the  gait,  speed,  or  the  like  ; 
—  .Slid  espe^ually  of  a  horse.  —  To  show  off,  to  exhibit 
ostcMitatiously.  —  To  show  up,  to  exjiose.    [Colloq.] 

Show,  V.  i.  [Written  also  .<!heu:}  1.  To  exhibit  or 
manifest  one's  self  or  itself ;  to  appear ;  to  look ;  to  be 
in  appearance ;  to  seem. 

Just  such  she  slimes  before  a  rising  storm.       Drydtn. 


All  round  n  hedge  upshoots,  and  shows 
At  distance  like  a  little  wood. 


Tmnyson. 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,    up,    firn  ;    pity  ;    food,    ioTol ;    out,    oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sine,   ink  ;    tben,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


SHOW 
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2.  To  have  a  certain  appearance,  as  well  or  ill,  fit  or 
unfit ;  to  become  or  suit ;  to  appear. 

My  lord  of  York,  it  better  showed  with  you.         Shak. 

To  show  off,  to  make  a  show ;  to  display  one's  self. 

Show  (sho),  n.  [Formerly  written  also  shew.']  1.  The 
act  of  showing,  or  bringing  to  view ;  exposure  to  sight ; 
exhibition. 

2.  That  which  is  shown,  or  brought  to  view ;  that 
which  is  arranged  to  be  seen ;  a  spectacle ;  an  exhibi- 
tion ;  as,  a  traveling  show  ;  a  cattle  show. 

As  for  triumphB,  masks,  feasts,  and  such  shows.       Bacon. 

3.  Proud  or  ostentatious  display ;  parade ;  pomp. 

I  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  show.  Young. 

4.  Semblance  ;  likeness ;  appearance. 

He  through  the  midst  unmarked, 

In  show  plebeian  angel  militant 

Of  lowest  order,  passed.  Milion. 

6.  False  semblance  ;  deceitful  appearance  ;  pretense. 

Beware  of  the  scribes,  .  .  .  which  devour  widows'  houses, 

and  for  a  shew  make  long  prayers.  Luke  xx.  46,  47. 

6.  (Med.)  A  discharge,  from  the  vagina,  of  mucus 
streaked  with  blood,  occurring  a  short  time  before  labor. 

7.  (Mining)  A  pale  blue  flame,  at  the  top  of  a  candle 
flame,  indicating  the  presence  of  fire  damp.      Raymond. 

Sbow  bill,  a  broad  sheet  containing  an  advertisement 
in  large  letters.  —  Show  box,  a  box  containing  some  object 
of  curiosity  carried  rotmd  as  a  show.  —  Show  card,  an 
advertising  placard  ;  also,  a  card  for  displaying  samples. 
—  Show  case,  a  glazed  case,  box,  or  cabinet  for  displaying 
and  protecting  shopkeepers'  wares,  articles  on  exhibition 
in  museums,  etc.  —  Show  glass,  a  glass  which  displays 
objects  ;  a  mirror.  —  Show  of  hands,  a  raising  of  hands  to 
indicate  judgment ;  as,  the  vote  was  taken  by  a  show  of 
hands.  —  Show  stone,  a  piece  of  glass  or  crystal  supposed 
to  have  the  property  of  exliibitmg  images  of  persons  or 
things  not  present,  indicating  in  that  way  future  events. 

Show'bread'  (-brSd'),  n.  (Jewish  Antig.)  Bread  of 
exhibition ;  loaves  to  set  before  God  ;  —  the  term  used  in 
translating  the  various  phrases  used  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  to  designate  the  loaves  of  bread  which  the  priest 
of  the  week  placed  before  the  Lord  on  the  golden  table 
in  the  sanctuary.  They  were  made  of  fine  flour  unleav- 
ened, and  were  changed  every  Sabbath.  The  loaves, 
twelve  in  number,  represented  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
They  were  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests  only,  and  in  the 
Holy  Place.    [Written  also  shewbread.']         Mark  ii.  26. 

ShOW'er  (sho'er),  n.     1.  One  who  shows  or  exhibits. 

2.  That  which  shows ;  a  mirror.     [06«.]  Wyclif. 

ShOW'er  (shou^r),  n.  [OE.  shorn;  sehour,  AS.  seUr; 
akin  to  D.  schoer,  G.  schauer,  OHG.  scUr,  Icel.  skur,  Sw. 
skur,  Goth,  skura  loindis  a  storm  of  wind  ;  of  uncertain 
origin.]  1.  A  fall  of  rain  or  hail  of  short  Juration ; 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  a  like  fall  of  snow. 

In  drought  or  else  showers.  Chaucer. 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  :howers.    Mitton. 

2.  That  which  resembles  a  shower  in  falling  or  pass- 
ing through  the  air  copiously  and  rapidly. 

With  showers  of  stones  he  drives  them  far  away.     Pope. 

3.  A  copious  supply  bestowed,     [i?.] 

He  and  myself 
Have  travail'd  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts.     Shak. 

Shower  bath,  a  bath  in  which  water  is  showered  from 
above,  and  sometimes  from  the  sides  also. 

ShOW'er,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Showeeed  (-erd) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Showeeing.]  1.  To  water  with  a  shower ;  to 
wet  copiously  with  rain. 

Lest  it  again  dissolve  and  shower  the  earth.        Milton. 

2.  To  bestow  liberally;  to  distribute  or  scatter  in 
abundance  ;  to  rain.  Shak. 

Caesar's  favor. 
That  showers  down  greatness  on  his  friends.    Addison. 

ShOW'er,  v.  i.  To  rain  in  showers ;  to  fall,  as  in  a 
Shower  or  showers.  Shak. 

Show'er-ful  (-ful)j  a.    Full  of  showers.       Tennyson. 

Show'er-1-ness  (-i-nSs),  n.    Quality  of  being  showery. 

ShOW'er-less,  a.    Rainless ;  free  from  showers. 

Show'er-y  (-y),  a.  1.  Raining  in  showers ;  abound- 
ing with  frequent  showers  of  rain. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  shower  or  showers.  "  Colors 
of  the  jAotoen/ arch."  Milton. 

Show'1-ly  (sho'I-l^),  adv.  In  a  showy  manner ; 
pompously ;  with  parade. 

ShOW'1-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  showy  ; 
pompousness ;  great  parade ;  ostentation. 

ShOW'lng,  n.     1.  Appearance  ;  display ;  exhibition. 

2.  Presentation  of  facts ;  statement.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Show'isb,  a.     Showy ;  ostentatious.  Swift. 

Show'man  (-mon),  n. ;  pi.  Showmen  (-men).  One 
who  exhibits  a  show ;  a  proprietor  of  a  show. 

Shown  (shon),  p.  p^oi  Show. 

Show'room'  (sho'room'),  ra.  1.  A  room  or  apartment 
where  a  show  is  exhibited. 

2.  A  room  where  merchandise  is  exposed  for  sale,  or 
where  samples  are  displayed. 

ShOW'y  (sho'5^),  a.  [Compar.  Showieb  (-t-er) ;  superl. 
Showiest.]    Making  a  show  ;  attracting  attention ;  pre- 
senting a  marked  appearance  ;  ostentatious ;  gay ;  gaudy. 
A  present  of  everything  that  was  rich  and  showy.    Addison. 

Syn.  —  Splendid ;  gay ;  gaudy ;  gorgeous ;  fine  ;  mag- 
nificent ;  grand  ;  stately ;  sumptuous ;  pompous. 

Shrag  (shrSg),  n.  [Of.  Scbag.I  A  twig  of  a  tree  cut 
off.     lObs.-] 

Shrag,  V.  i.    To  trim,  as  trees ;  to  lop.     [Obs.'] 

Shrag'ger  (-ger),  n.  One  who  lops ;  one  who  trims 
trees.     [Obs.]  Huloet. 

Shram  (shram),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Sheink.]  To  cause  to 
shrink  or  shrivel  with  cold ;  to  benumb.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Shrank  (shrSnk),  imp.  of  Shrink. 

Shrap  (shrSp),    )n.     [Cf.   Scrap,  and  Scrape.]    A 

Shrape  (shrap),  (  place  baited  with  chaff  to  entice 
birds.     [Written  also  icrop.]     [06s.]  Bp.  Bedell. 

Shrap'nel  (shrSp'ngl),  a.  Applied  as  an  appellation 
to  a  kind  of  shell  invented  by  Gen.  H.  Shrapnel  of  the 


A  form  of 
Shrapnel 
Shell  for 
Rifled 
Cannon. 


British  army.  ^n.  A  shrapnel  shell;  shrapnel  shells, 
collectively. 

Shrapnel  shell  {Gunnery),  a  projectile  for  a 
cannon,  consisting  of  a  shell  filled  with  bul- 
lets and  a  small  bursting  charge  to  scatter 
them  at  any  given  point  while  in  flight.  See 
the  Note  under  Case  shot. 

Shred  (shrgd),  n.     [OE.  shrede,  schrede, , 
AS.  scredde  ;  akin  to  OD.  schroode,  G.  schrot  ''v^  li 
a  piece  cut  off,  Icel.  skrjoSr  a  shred,  and  to  I  I;; 
E.  shroud.    Cf.  Screed,  Scroll,  Scrutiny.]  Q  °' 

1,  A  long,  narrow  piece  cut  or  tern  off;  ' 
a  strip.  "  Shreds  of  tanned  leather."  Bacon. 

2.  In  general,  a  fragment ;  a  piece ;  a  par- 
ticle. Shak. 

Shred,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shred  or 
Shredded  (shrSd'dSd) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Shred- 
ding.] [OE.  shreden,  schreden,  AS.  screa- 
dian;  akin  to  OD.  schrooden,  OHG.  scrotan, 
G.  schroten.  See  Shred,  re.]  1.  To  cut  or  tear  into  small 
pieces,  particularly  narrow  and  long  pieces,  as  of  cloth 
or  leather.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  lop ;  to  prune ;  to  trim.     [Obs.] 

Shred'COCk'  (-kSk'),  n.  (Zodl.)  The  fieldfare;  —so 
called  from  its  harsh  cry  before  rain.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Shred'ding  (-ding),  n.  1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  tear- 
ing into  shreds. 

2.  That  which  is  cut  or  torn  off  ;  a  piece.         Hooker. 

Shred'dy  (-dy),  a.    Consisting  of  shreds. 

Shredless,  a.     Having  no  shreds ;  without  a  shred. 
And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now.   Byron. 

Shrew  (shru),  a.  [OE.  shreuie,  schrewe.  Cf .  Shrewd.] 
Wicked ;  malicious.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Shrew,  n.  [See  Sheew,  a.]  1.  Originally,  a  brawling, 
turbulent,  vexatious  person  of  either  sex,  but  now  re- 
stricted in  use  to  females  ;  a  brawler ;  a  scold. 

A  man  .  .  .  grudgeth  that  shrews  [i.  e.,  bad  men]  have  pros- 
perity, or  else  that  good  men  have  adversity.  ChauceY. 

A  man  had  got  a  shrew  to  his  wife,  and  there  could  be  no 
quiet  in  the  house  for  her.  L'Estrange. 

2.  [AS.  scre&wa  ;  —  so  called  because  supposed  to  be 
venomous.]  (Zodl.)  Any  small 
insectivore  of  the  genus  Sorex 
and  several  allied  genera  of 
the  family  Sorecidx.  In  form 
and  color  they  resemble  mice, 
but  they  have  a  longer  and 
more  pointed  nose.  Some  of  „  ,  ,  „,  ,„ 
them  are  the  smallest  of  all  ^"''^l^?y%„^^rS'"'" 
mammals. 

11^°°  The  common  European  species  are  the  house 
shrew  ( Crocidura  arajieas),  and  the  erd  shrew  (Sorex  vul- 
garis) (see  under  Erd).  In  the  United  States  several 
species  of  Sorex  and  Blarina  are  common,  as  the  broad- 
nosed  shrew  (S.  vlatyrhinus).  Cooper's  shrew  (;S.  Coo- 
peri),  and  the  short-tailed,  or  mole,  shrew  (Blarina 
brevicauda).  The  American  water,  or  marsh,  shrew  (.Neo- 
sorex  palustris),  with  fringed  feet,  is  less  common.  The 
common  European  water  shrews  are  Crossopus  fodiens, 
and  the  oared  shrew  (see  under  Oared). 

Earth  shrew,  any  shrewlike  burrowing  animal  of  the 
family  Centetidx,  as  the  tendrac.  —  Elephant  ehrew. 
Jumping  shrew.  Mole  shrew.  See  under  Elephant,  Jump- 
ing, etc.  —  Musk  shrew.  See  Desman.  —  River  shrew,  an 
aquatic  West  African  insectivore  (Potamogale  velox)  re- 
sembling a  weasel  in  form  and  size,  but  having  a  large 
fiattened  and  crested  tail  adapted  for  rapid  swimming. 
It  feeds  on  fishes.  —  Shrew  mole,  a  common  large  North 
American  mole  (Scalops 
aquaiicus).  Its  fine,  soft 
fur  is  gray  with  irides- 
cent purple  tints. 

Shrew,  v.  t.  [See 
Sheew,  a.,  and  cf.  Be- 
SHEEw.]    To  beshrew ; 

*L"!lfmyself/' cUir.  ^"^^  ''<"'  (^^°'°^'  "'"J-"""^- 
Shrewd  (shrud),  a.     [Compar.  Shrewder  (-er) ;  su- 
perl. Shrewdest.]     [Originally  the  p.  p.  of  shrew,  v.  t.] 

1.  Inclining  to  shrew ;  disposing  to  curse  or  scold ; 
hence,  vicious ;  malicious ;  evil ;  wicked  ;  mischievous ; 
vexatious;  rough;  unfair;  shrewish.     [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

[Egypt]  hath  many  shrewd  havens,  because  of  the  great  rocks 
that  ben  strong  and  dangerous  to  pass  by.       Sir  J.  Mandeville. 
Every  of  this  happy  number 
That  have  endured  shreiod  days  and  nights  with  us.    Shak. 

2.  Artful ;  wily ;  cunning ;  arch. 

These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues.    Shak. 

3.  Able  or  clever  in  practical  affairs ;  sharp  in  busi- 
ness ;  astute ;  sharp-witted ;  sagacious  ;  keen ;  as,  a 
shrewd  observer ;  a  shrewd  design ;  a  shrewd  reply. 

Professing  to  despise  the  ill  opinion  of  mankind  creates  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  we  have  deserved  it.  Seeker. 

Syn.  —  Keen ;  critical ;  subtle ;  artful ;  astute ;  saga- 
cious ;  discerning ;  acute ;  penetrating.  —  Sheewd,  Saga- 
cious. One  who  is  shrewd  ia  keen  to  detect  errors,  to 
penetrate  disguises,  to  foresee  and  guard  against  the  self- 
ishness of  others.  Shrewd  is  a  word  of  less  dignity  than 
sagacious,  which  implies  a  comprehensive  as  well  as  pen- 
etrating mind,  whereas  shrewd  does  not. 

—  Shrewd'ly,  adv.  —  Shrewd'ness,  n. 

Shrew'ish  (shru'Ish),  a.    Having  the  qualities  of  a 

shrew ;  having  a  scolding  disposition ;  froward ;  peevish. 

My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours.      Shak. 

—  Shrew'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  Shrew'lsh-ness,  n. 

Shrew'mouse'  (-mous'),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  shrew  ;  espe- 
cially, the  erd  shrew. 

Shriek  (shrek),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sheieked  (shrekt) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shrieking.]  [OE.  schriken,  originally 
the  same  word  as  E.  screech.  See  Screech,  and  cf. 
Screak.]  To  utter  a  loud,  sharp,  shrill  sound  or  cry,  as 
do  some  birds  and  beasts ;  to  scream,  as  in  a  sudden  fright, 
in  horror  or  anguish. 

It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked.  Shak. 

At  this  she  shrieked  aloud  ;  the  mournful  train 
Echoed  her  grief.  Dryden. 


^'"s^i*^ 


Shriek  (shrek),  V.  t.    To  utter  sharply  and  shrilly ;  to 
utter  in  or  with  a  shriek  or  shrieks. 


On  top  whereof  aye  dwelt  the  ghostly  owl, 
rieking  his  baleful  note. 

She  shrieked  his  name 


Shrieking  1 


Spenser, 

-ked  Ins  name 

To  the  dark  woods.  Moore. 

Shriek,  re.     A  sharp,  shrill  outcry  or  scream ;  a  shrill, 

wild  cry  such  as  is  caused  by  sudden  or  extreme  terror, 

pain,  or  the  like. 

Shrieks,  clamors,  murmurs,  fill  the  frighted  town.    Dryden, 
Shriek   owl.    (.Zooi.)  (a)  The  screech  owl.  (6)  The  swift; 
—  so  called  from  its  cry. 

Shrlek'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  utters  a  shriek. 
Shrlev'al  (shrev'al),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sheriff, 
Shrlev'al-ty  (-t^),  re.     [Contr.  from  sheriffalty.    See 
Sheieve,  n.,  Sherifp.]    The  office,  or  sphere  of  jurisdic- 
tion, of  a  sheriff ;  sheriffalty. 

It  was  ordained  by  28  Edward  I.  that  the  people  shall  have 

election  of  sheriff  in  every  shire  where  the  shrievalty  is  not  of 

inheritance.  Blackstone. 

Shrieve  (shrev),  n.    [Contr.  from  OE.  shereve.    See 

Sheriff.]    A  sheriff.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Shrieve,  v.  t.    To  shrive  ;  to  question.    [Obs.]    "  She 

gan  him  soft  to  shrieve."  Spenser. 

Shrllt  (shrift),  n.     [OE.  shrift,  schrift,  AS.  scrifi,  fr. 

sen/an  to  shrive.    See  Sheive.]    1.  The  act  of  shriving. 

In  shrift  and  preaching  is  my  diligence.       Chaucer. 

2.  Confession  made  to  a  priest,  and  the  absolution 

consequent  upon  it.  Chaucer. 

Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  shrift  to-day  ?        Shak. 

Therefore,  my  lord,  address  you  to  your  shrift. 

And  be  yourself  ;  for  you  must  die  this  instant.    Rowe, 

Shrift  father,  a  priest  to  whom  confession  is  made. 

Sbright  (shrit),  obs.  imp.  Sip. p.  of  Shkiek. 

She  cried  alway  and  shright.  Chaucer, 

Shrlght,  re.     [See  Sheiek.]     A  shriek ;    shrieking. 
[Obs.]    Spenser.     "  All  iioaxse  tor  shright."      Chaucer. 
Shrike  (shrik),  n.     [Akiii'  to  Icel.  skrikja  a  shrieker, 
the  shrike,  and  E.  shriek;    cf.  AS.  scfic  a 
thrush.    See  Sheiek,  1).  i.]    (Zodl.)  Any  one 
of  numerous  species  of  oscinine  birds  of  the 
family  Laniidse,  having  a  strong  hooked  bill, 
toothed  at  the  tip.    Most  shrikes 
are  insectivorous,  but  the  common 
European     gray    shrike    (Lanius 
excubitor),     the     great 
northern  shrike  (L.  bo- 
realis),      and      several 
others,  kill  mice,  small 
birds,  etc.,  and  often  im- 
pale them  on  thorns,  and 
are,    on    that    accoimt, 
called  also  butcher  birds. 
Loggerhead  Shrike  aanius  Ludo-    ^^^  "°<^«''  BuTGHER. 

vicianus).  1[I^°"  The  ant  shrikes, 

or  bush  shrikes,  are 
clamatonal  birds  of  the  family  Formicaridee.  The  cuckoo 
shrikes  of  the  East  Indies  and  Australia  are  Oscines  of 
the  family  Campephagidsi.  The  droneo  shrikes  of  the 
same  regions  belong  to  the  related  family  Dicruridx. 
See  Dhongo. 

Crow  shrike.  See  vmder  Crow.  —  Shrike  thmsh.  (a) 
Any  one  of  several  species  of  Asiatic  timaline  birds  of 
the  genera  Thamnocalaphiis,  Oampsorhynchus,  and  al- 
lies. (6)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  shrikelike  Austra- 
lian singing  birds  of  the  genus  Colluricincla.  —  Shrike  tit. 
(a)  Any  one  of  several  Australian  birds  of  the  genus  FaU 
cunculus,  having  a  strong  toothed  bill  and  sharp  claws. 
They  creep  over  the  bark  of  trees,  Uke  titmice,  in  search 
of  msects.  (6)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  small  Asi. 
atic  birds  belonging  to  Allotrius,  Pteruthius,  Cutia,  Lei- 
optila,  and  allied  genera,  related  to  the  true  tits.  Called 
also  hill  tit.  —  Swallow  shrike.    See  under  Swallow. 

Slirlll  (shrTl),  a.    [Compar.  Shriller  (-er);  superl. 

Sheillest.]    [OE.  ehril,  schril ;  akin  to  LG.  schrell,  G. 

schrill.     See   Sheill,  v.  i.]     Acute ;   sharp  ;   piercing ; 

having  or  emitting  a  sharp,  piercing  tone  or  sound  ;,— 

said  of  a  sound,  or  of  that  which  produces  a  sound. 

Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order  give 

To  sounds  confused.  Shak. 

Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high.  Byron. 

Shrill,  re.    A  shrill  sound.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Shrill,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shrilled  (shrTld) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  Shrilling.]     [OE.  schrillen,  akin  to  G.  schril- 

len  ;  cf.  AS.  scralletan  to  resound  loudly,  Icel.  skrdlta 

to  jolt,  Sw.  skralla  to  shrill,  Norw.  skryla,  skrsela.    Cf. 

Skirl.]     To  utter  an  acute,  piercing  sound;  to  sound 

with  a  sharp,  shrill  tone  ;  to  become  shrill. 

Break  we  our  pipes,  that  shrilled  as  loud  as  lark.    Spenser. 

No  sounds  were  heard  but  of  the  shrilling  cock.    Goldsmith. 

His  voice  shrilled  with  passion.         X.  Wallace. 

Shrill,  V.  t.    To  utter  or  express  in  a  shrill  tone  ;  to 

cause  to  make  a  shrill  sound. 

How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolors  forth.       Shak. 

Shrill'-gorged'  (-gSrjd'),  a.    Having  a  throat  which 

produces  a  shrill  note.     [P.]  Shak. 

Shrill'ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  shrill. 

ShrUl'-tongned'  (-tiingd'),  a.    Having  a  shrill  voice. 

"  When  shrill-tongued  Fulvia  scolds."  Shak. 

Shril'ly,  adv.    In  a  shrill  manner;  acutely;  with  a 

sharp  sound  or  voice. 

Shrilly,  a.   Somewhat  shriU.    [Poetic]   Sir  W.Scott. 

Some  kept  up  a  shrilly  mellow  sound.  Keats^ 

Shrimp  (shrimp),  V.  t.     [Cf.  AS.  scrimman  to  dry 

up,  wither,  MHG.   schrimpfen  to   shrink,  G.  schrum- 

pfen,  Dan.  skrumpe,  skrumpes,  Dan.  &  Sw.  skrumpen 

shriveled.    Cf.  Scrimp,  Shrink,  Sheivel.]    To  contract; 

to  shrink.     [Obs.] 

Shrimp,  n.  [OE.  shrimp; — probably  so  named  from  its 
shriveled  appearance.  See  Sheimp,  v.]  1.  (Zodl.)  (a) 
Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  macruran  Crustacea 
belonging  to  Crangon  and  various  allied  genera,  having  a 
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Common  Shrimp 
( Crangon  vulgaris). 


SHRIMPER 


Blender  body  and  long  legs.  Many  of  them  are  used  as 
food.  The  larger  kinds  are  called 
also  prawns.  See  lllust.  of  Decap- 
ODA.  (ft)  In  a  more  general  sense, 
any  species  of  the  macruran  tribe 
Caridea,  or  any  species  of  the  or- 
der Schizopoda,  having  a  similar 
form,  (c)  In  a  loose  sense,  any 
small  crustacean,  including  some 
amphipods  and  even  certain  ento- 
mostracans ;  as,  the  fairy  shrimp, 
and  brine  shrimp.  See  under 
Faikt,  and  Bkine. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  little  wrinkled 
man ;  a  dwarf ;  —  in  contempt. 
This  weak  and  writhled  shrimp.  SJiak. 

Opoasum  shrimp.  (Zo'dl.)  See  un- 
der Opossum.  —  Specter  shrimp,  or 
Skeleton  shrimp  (ifooZ.),  any  slender 
amphipod  crustacean  of  the  genus 
Caprella  and  allied  genera.  See 
lllust.  under  L^modipoda.—  Shrimp 
catcher  (Zo'dl.),  the  little  tern  (Ster- 
na minuta).  —  Shrimp  net,  a  dredge 
net  fixed  upon  a  pole,  or  a  sweep 
net  dragged  over  the  fishing  ground. 

Slulmp'er  (shrTmp'er),  n.   One  who  fishes  for  shrimps. 

Shrine  (shriu),  n.  [OE.  schrin,  AS.  serin,  from  L. 
scrinium,  a  case,  chest,  box.]  1.  A  case,  box,  or  recep- 
tacle, especially  one  in  which  are  deposited  sacred  relics, 
as  the  bones  of  a  saint. 

2.  Any  sacred  place,  as  an  altar,  tomb,  or  the  like. 

Too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard.  Byron. 

3.  A  place  or  object  hallowed  from  its  history  or  asso- 
ciations ;  as,  a  shrine  of  art. 

Shrine,  v.  t.  To  enshrine  ;  to  place  reverently,  as  in 
a  shrine.     "  Shrined  in  his  sanctuary."  3Iilton. 

Shrink  (shrink),  V.  i.  \imp.  Shrank  (shrSnk)  or 
Shrunk  (shrunk) ;  p.  p.  Shrunk  or  Shrunken  (shrank''n), 
but  the  latter  is  now  seldom  used  except  as  a  participial 
adjective ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shrinkino.]  [OE.  shrinken, 
schrinken,  AS.  scrincan ;  akin  to  OD.  schrincken,  and 
probably  to  Sw.  shrynka  a  wrinkle,  skrynkla  to  wrinkle, 
to  rumple,  and  E.  shrimp,  n.  &  v.,  scrimp.   Cf.  Shrimp.] 

1.  To  wrinkle,  bend,  or  curl ;  to  shrivel ;  hence,  to 
contract  into  a  less  extent  or  compass ;  to  gather  to- 
gether ;  to  become  compacted. 

And  on  a  broken  reed  he  still  did  stay 

His  feeble  steps,  which  shrunk  when  hard  thereon  he  lay. 

Spenser, 

I  have  not  found  that  water,  by  mixture  of  ashes,  will  shrink 

or  draw  into  less  room.  Bacon. 

Against  this  fire  do  I  shrink  up.  Shak. 

And  shrink  like  parchment  in  consuming  fire.    Dryden. 

All  the  boards  did  shrink.  Coleridge. 

2.  To  withdraw  or  retire,  as  from  danger ;  to  decline 
action  from  fear ;  to  recoil,  as  in  fear,  horror,  or  distress. 

What  happier  natures  shrink  at  with  affright. 
The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right.  Pope. 

They  assisted  us  against  the  Thebans  when  you  shrank  from 
the  task.  Jowett  (Thucyd.). 

3.  To  express  fear,  horror,  or  pain  by  contracting  the 
body,  or  part  of  it ;  to  shudder ;  to  quake.     [iJ.]    Shak. 

Shrink,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  contract  or  shrink ;  as, 
to  shrink  flannel  by  immersing  it  in  boiling  water. 

2.  To  draw  back;  to  withdraw.     [0J«.] 

The  Libyc  Hammou  shrinks  his  horn.  Milton. 

To  shrink  on  (Mach.),  to  fix  (one  piece  Ci-  part)  firmly 
around  (another)  by  natural  contraction  in  cooling,  as  a 
tire  on  a  wheel,  or  a  hoop  upon  a  cannon,  which  is  made 
slightly  smaller  than  the  part  it  is  to  fit,  and  expanded 
by  heat  till  it  can  be  slipped  into  place. 

Shrink,  n.  The  act  of  shrinking ;  shrinkage ;  con- 
traction ;  also,  recoil ;  withdrawal. 

Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shrink. 

That  I  had  less  to  praise.  Leigh  Hunt. 

Shrlnk'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.  1.  The  act  of  shrinkmg ;  a 
contraction  into  less  bulk  or  measurement. 

2.  The  amount  of  such  contraction ;  the  bulk  or  di- 
mension lost  by  shrinking,  as  of  grain,  castings,  etc. 

3.  Decrease  in  value  ;  depreciation.     \_Colloq.'] 
Shrlnk'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  shrinks  ;  one  who  with- 
draws from  danger. 

Shrlnk'lng,  a.  &  n.  from  Shrink. 

Shrinking  head  (Founding),  a  body  of  molten  metal 
connected  with  a  mold  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
metal  to  compensate  for  the  shrinkage  of  the  casting ;  — 
called  also  sinking  head,  and  riser. 

Shrlnk'lns-ly,  adv.     In  a  shrinking  manner. 

Shrlv'al-ty  (shrlv'al-tj?),  n.     Shrievalty.        Johnson. 

Shrive  (shrlv),  v.  t.  [imp.  Shrived  (shrlvd)  or 
Shrove  (shrov) ;  p.  p.  Shriven  (shri  v''n)  or  Shrived  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shriving.]  [OE.  shriven,  sehriven,  AS. 
scrifan  to  shrive,  to  impose  penance  or  punishment ; 
akin  to  OEries.  skriva  to  impose  punishment;  cf.  OS. 
hiskriban  to  be  troubled.      Cf.   Shrift,  Shrovetide.] 

1.  To  hear  or  receive  the  confession  of ;  to  administer 
confession  and  absolution  to ;  —  said  of  a  priest  as  the 
agent. 

That  they  should  slirive  their  parishioners.    Piers  Plowman. 
Doubtless  he  shrives  this  woman,  .  .  . 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech.    Shak. 
Till  my  guilty  soul  be  shriven.         Longfellom. 

2.  To  confess,  and  receive  absolution ;  —  used  reflex- 
ively. 

Get  you  to  the  church  and  shrive  yourself.    Beau.  Ir  Fl. 

Shrive,  V.  i.  To  receive  confessions,  as  a  priest ;  to 
administer  confession  and  absolution.  Spenser. 

Shrlv'el  (shriv''l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shriveled 
(-'Id)  or  Shrivelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Shriveling  or 
Shrivelling.]  [Probably  akin  to  shrimp,  shrink;  cf. 
dial.  AS.  screpa  to  pine  away,  Norw.  skrypa  to  waste, 
skryp,  skryv,  transitory,  frail,  Sw.  skroplig  feeble,  Dan. 
skr'dbelig,  Icel.  skrjupr  brittle,  frail.]  To  draw,  or  be 
drawn,  into  wrinkles ;  to  shrink,  and  form  corrugations ; 
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as,  a  leaf  shrivels  in  the  hot  sun ;  the  skin  shrivels  with 
age  ;  —  often  with  up. 

Shrlv'el  (shriv"l),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  shrivel  or  con- 
tract ;  to  cause  to  shrink  into  corrugations. 

Shrlv'en  (shrTv^'n),^.  p.  of  Shrive. 

Shriv'er  (shrJv'er),  n.     One  who  shrives ;  a  confessor. 

Shriv'lng,  n.    Shrift ;  confession.  Spenser. 

Shroff  (shrof),  n.  [At.  sarraf.l  A  banker,  or  changer 
of  money.     [East  Indies'] 

Shro^'age  (-aj ;  48),  re.  The  examination  of  coins,  and 
the  separation  of  the  good  from  the  debased.  [East 
Indies] 

Shrood  (shrood),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Shroud.]  [Written  also 
shroud,  and  shrowd.]    To  trim  ;  to  lop.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Shroud  (shroud),  n.  [OE.  shroud,  shrud,  schrud, 
AS.  scrud  a  garment,  clothing ;  akin  to  Icel.  skruS  the 
shrouds  of  a  ship,  furniture  of  a  church,  a  kind  of  stuff, 
Sw.  skrud  dress,  attire,  and  E.  shred.  See  Shred,  and 
cf.  Shrood.]  1.  That  which  clothes,  covers,  conceals, 
or  protects  ;  a  garment.  Piers  Plowman. 

Swaddled,  as  new  born,  in  sable  shrouds.       Sandys. 

2.  Especially,  the  dress  for  the  dead ;  a  winding  sheet. 
"  A  dead  man  in  his  iArowrf. "  Shak. 

3.  That  which  covers  or  shelters  like  a  shroud. 

Jura  answers  through  her  misty  shroud.  Byron. 

4.  A  covered  place  used  as  a  retreat  or  shelter,  as  a 
cave  or  den  ;  also,  a  vault  or  crypt.     [Obs.] 

The  shroud  to  which  he  won 
His  fair-eyed  oxen.  Chapman. 

A  vault,  or  shroud,  as  under  a  church.        Withals. 

5.  The  branching  top  of  a  tree  ;  foliage.     [R.] 

The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  with  fair  branches  and 
with  a  shadowing  shroud.  Ezek.  xxxi.  3. 

6.  pi.  (Naui.)  A  set  of  ropes  serving  as  stays  to  sup- 
port the  masts.  The  lower  shrouds  are  secured  to  the 
sides  of  vessels  by  heavy  iron  bolts  and  are  passed  around 
the  head  of  the  lower  masts. 

7.  (Mach.)  One  of  the  two  annular  plates  at  the  pe- 
riphery of  a  water  wheel,  which  form  the  sides  of  the 
buckets ;  a  shroud  plate. 

Bowsprit  shrouds  (Naut.),  ropes  extending  from  the 
head  of  the  bowsprit  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  —  Futtock 
shrouds  (Naut.),  iron  rods  connecting  the  topmast  rigging 
with  the  lower  rigging,  passing  over  the  edge  of  the  top. 
—  Shroud  plate,  (a)  (Naut.)  An  iron  plate  extending  from 
the  dead-eyes  to  the  ship's  side.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc.  (b) 
(Mach.)  A  shroud.    See  def.  7,  above. 

Shroud,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shrouded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Shrouding.]      [Cf.  AS.  scrydan.     See  Shroud,  re.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  shroud  ;  especially,  to  inclose  in  a 
winding  sheet ;  to  dress  for  the  grave. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  shrouded  in  a  number 
of  folds  of  linen  besmeared  with  gums.  Bacon. 

2.  To  cover,  as  with  a  shroud  ;  to  protect  completely ; 
to  cover  so  as  to  conceal ;  to  hide  ;  to  veil. 

One  of  these  trees,  with  all  his  young  ones,  may  shroud  four 
hundred  horsemen.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Some  tempest  rise. 
And  blow  out  all  the  stars  that  hght  the  skies, 
To  shroud  my  shame.  Dryden. 

Shroud,  V.  i.    To  take  shelter  or  harbor.     [Obs.1 
if  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodged, 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits.  Milton. 

Shroud,  V.  t.    To  lop.    See  Shrood.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Shroud'ed,  a.    Provided  with  a  shroud  or  shrouds. 

Shrouded  gear  (Mach.),  a  cogwheel  or  pinion  having 
flanges  which  form  closed  ends  to  the  spaces  between 
the  teeth  and  thus  strengthen  the  teeth  by  tying  them 
together. 

Shroud'lng,  «.    The  shrouds.    See  Shroud,  n.,  7. 

Shroud'-laid'  (-lad'),  a.  Composed  of  four  strands, 
and  laid  right-handed  with  a  heart,  or  center ;  —  said  of 
rope.    See  lllust.  under  Cordage. 

Shroud'less,  a.     Without  a  shroud. 

Shroud'y  (-y),  a.    Affording  shelter.     [22.]     Milton. 

Shrove  (shrov),  imp.  of  Shrive. 

Shrove  Sunday,  Quinquagesima  Sunday.  —  Shrove  Tues- 
day, the  Tuesday  following  Quinquagesima  Sunday,  and 
preceding  the  first  day  of  Lent,  or  Ash  Wednesday.  It 
was  formerly  customary  in  England,  on  this  day,  for  the 
people  to  confess  their  sins  to  their  parish  priests,  after 
which  they  dined  on  pancakes,  or  fritters,  and  the  occa- 
sion became  one  of  merriment.  The  bell  rung  on  this  day 
is  popularly  called  Pancake  Bell,  and  the  day  itself  Pan- 
cake Tuesday.    P.  Cyc. 

Shrove,  v.  i.  To  join  in  the  festivities  of  Shrovetide ; 
hence,  to  make  merry.     [Obs.]  J.  Fletcher. 

Shrove'tlde'  (-tid'),  n.  [From  shrive  to  take  a  con- 
fession (OB.  imp.  shrof,  AS.  scraf)  -\-  tide.]  The  days 
immediately  preceding  Ash  Wednesday,  especially  the 
period  between  the  evening  before  Quinquagesima  Sun- 
day and  the  morning  of  Ash  Wednesday. 

Shrov'lng,  n.    The  festivity  of  Shrovetide.     [Obs.] 

Shrow  (shro),  TO.    A  shrew.     [Obs."]  Shak. 

Shrowd  (shroud),  V.  i.    See  Shrood.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Shrub  (shrvib),  re.  [Ar.  shirb,  shurb,  a  drink,  beverage, 
fr.  shariba  to  drink.  Cf.  Sirup,  Sherbet.]  A  liquor 
composed  of  vegetable  acid,  especially  lemon  juice,  and 
sugar,  with  spirit  to  preserve  it. 

Sliruh,  re.  [OE.  schrob,  AS.  scrob,  scrobb  ;  akin  to 
Norw.  sh-ubba  the  dwarf  cornel  tree.]  (Bot.)  A  woody 
plant  of  less  size  than  a  tree,  and  usually  with  several 
stems  from  the  same  root. 

Shrub,  v,^.  To  lop  ;  to  prune.  [Obs.]  Anderson  (1575). 

Shrub'ber-y  (-ber-y),   re.  /   pi.    Shrubberies    (-Iz). 

1.  A  collection  of  shrubs. 

2.  A  place  where  shrubs  are  planted.  Macaulay. 
Shrub'bl-ness  (-bt-nSs),  re.  Quality  of  being  shrubby. 
Shrub'by  (-by),  a.      [Compnr.   Shrubbier  (-bt-er) ; 

superl.  Shkudbiest.]     1.  Full  of  shrubs. 

2.  Of  tlie  nature  of  a  shrub ;  resembling  a  shrub. 
"  Shrubby  browse."  J.  Philips. 

Shrub'less,  a.    Having  no  shrubs.  Hi/roti. 

Shruff  (shriif),  n.    [Of.  Sorupf,  Sourp.]     Rubbish. 


SHUNT 

Specifically :  (a)  Dross  or  refuse  of  metals.     [Obs.]    (fi) 
Light,  dry  wood,  or  stuff  used  for  fuel.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Shrug  (shriig),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Shrugged  (shriigd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Shrugging  (-ging).]     [Probably  akin  to 
shrink,  p.  p.  shrunk  ;  cf.  Dan.  skrugge,  skrukke,  to  stoop, 
dial.  Sw.  skrukka,  skruga,  to  crouch.]     To  draw  up  or 
contract  (the  shoulders),  especially  by  way  of  expressing 
dislike,  dread,  doubt,  or  the  like. 
He  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  you  talk  of  securities.  Addison. 
Shrug,  V.  i.    To  raise  or  draw  up  the  shoulders,  as  ui 
expressing  dislike,  dread,  doubt,  or  the  like. 
They  grin,  they  shrug, 
They  bow,  they  snarl,  they  snatch,  they  hug.      Swift. 
Shrug,  re.    A  drawing  up  of  the  shoulders,  — a  motion 
usually  expressing  dislike,  dread,  or  doubt. 
The  Spaniards  talk  in  dialogues 
Of  heads  and  shoulders,  nods  and  shrugs.  Hudibras. 

Shrunk'en  (shriink"n),  p.  p.  &  a.  from  Shrink. 

Shuck  (shiik),  re.     A  shock  of  grain.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Shuck,  re.  [Perhaps  akin  to  G.  schote  a  husk,  pod, 
shell.]  1.  A  shell,  husk,  or  pod ;  especially,  the  outer 
covering  of  such  nuts  as  the  hickory  nut,  butternut,  pea- 
nut, and  chestnut. 

2.  The  shell  of  an  oyster  or  clam.     [U.  S.] 

Shuck,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shucked  (shukt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Shucking.]  To  deprive  of  the  shucks  or  husks ; 
as,  to  shuck  walnuts,  Indian  corn,  oysters,  etc. 

Shuck'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  shucks  oysters  or  clams. 

Shud'der  (shiid'der),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shuddered 
(-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Shuddering.]  [OE.  shoderen, 
schuderen  ;  akin  to  LG.  schvddern,  D.  schudden  to  shake, 
OS.  skuddian,  G.  schaudern  to  shudder,  schiMeln  to 
shake,  schulien  to  pour,  to  shed,  OHG.  scutten,  scuten,  to 
shake.]  To  tremble  or  shake  with  fear,  horror,  or  aver- 
sion ;  to  shiver  with  cold ;  to  quake.  ' '  With  shudder- 
ing horror  pale."  Milton. 
The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone.    Goldsmith. 

Shud'der,  re.  The  act  of  shuddering,  as  with  fear.  Shak. 

Shud'der-ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  shuddering  manner. 

Shude  (shud),  re.  The  husks  and  other  refuse  of  rice 
mills,  used  to  adulterate  oil  cake,  or  liiiseed  cake. 

Shuffle  (shiif'f'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shuffled 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Shutfling  (-fling).]  [Originally 
the  same  word  as  scuffle,  and  properly  a  freq.  of  shove. 
See  Shove,  and  Scuffle.]  1.  To  shove  one  way  and  the 
other  ;  to  push  from  one  to  another  ;  as,  to  shuffle  money 
from  hand  to  hand. 

2.  To  mix  by  pushing  or  shoving ;  to  confuse  ;  to 
throw  into  disorder ;  especially,  to  change  the  relative 
positions  of,  as  of  the  cards  in  a  pack. 

A  man  may  shuffle  cards  or  rattle  dice  from  noon  to  midnight, 
without  tracing  a  new  idea  in  his  mind.  Rambler. 

3.  To  remove  or  introduce  by  artificial  confusion. 

It  was  contrived  by  your  enemies,  and  shuffled  into  the  papers 
that  were  seized.  Dryden. 

To  shuffle  off,  to  push  off ;  to  rid  one's  self  of.  —  To 
shuffle  up,  to  throw  together  in  haste  ;  to  make  up  or  form 
in  confusion  or  with  fraudulent  disorder ;  as,  he  shuffled 
up  a  peace. 

Shuffle,  V.  i.  1.  To  change  the  relative  position  of 
cards  in  a  pack ;  as,  to  shuffle  and  cut. 

2.  To  change  one's  position  ;  to  shift  ground  ;  to  evade 
questions  ;  to  resort  to  equivocation ;  to  prevaricate. 

I  myself,  ,  ,  ,  hiding  mine  honor  in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to 
shuffle.  Shak. 

3.  To  use  arts  or  expedients ;  to  make  shift. 

Your  life,  good  master. 
Must  shuffle  for  itself.  Shak. 

4.  To  move  in  a  slovenly,  dragging  manner ;  to  drag 
or  scrape  the  feet  in  walking  or  dancing. 

The  aged  creature  came 
Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand.  Keats. 

Syn.  —  To  equivocate;  prevaricate;  quibble;  cavil; 
shift ;  sophisticate ;  juggle. 

Shuffle,  re.  1.  The  act  of  shuffling ;  a  mixing  con- 
fusedly ;  a  slovenly,  dragging  motion. 

The  unguided  agitation  and  rude  shuffles  of  matter.  Bentley, 

2.  A  trick ;  an  artifice  ;  an  evasion. 

The  gifts  of  nature  are  beyond  all  shams  and  shuffles. 

L'  Estrange. 

Shuffle-board'  (-bord'),  n.    See  Shovelboard. 

Shuffle-cap'  (-kSp'),  re.  A  play  performed  by  shak- 
ing money  in  a  hat  or  a  cap.     [P.]  Arbuihnot. 

Shuffler  (shiiffler),  re.     1.  One  who  shuflies. 

2.  i^Zool.)  Either  one  of  the  three  common  American 
scaup  ducks.    See  Scaup  duck,  under  Scaup. 

Shuffle-wing'  (-f'l-wlng'),  re.  (Zool.)  The  hedge 
sparrow.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Shuffling  (-fling),  a.  1.  Moving  with  a  dragging, 
scraping  step.     "  A  shuffling  nag."  Slink. 

2.  Evasive  ;  as,  a  shuffling  excuse.  T.  Burnet. 

Shuffling-ly,  adv.  "in  a  shuffling  manner. 

Shug  (sliiig),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Shrug.]  1.  To  ^Tithe  the 
body  so  as  to  produce  friction  against  one's  clothes,  as 
do  those  who  have  the  itch.     [Proi\  Eng.]      Halliwell. 

2.  Hence,  to  crawl ;  to  sneak.     [Obs.] 

There  I  '11  shug  in  and  get  a  noble  countenance.       Ford. 

Shu'mac  (shu'mSk),  re.     (Bot.)  Sumac. 

Shun  (shiSn),  V.  f.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shunned  (shRnd) ;  p. 
pr.  &vh.  n.  Shunning.]  [OE.  shunien,  schunicn,  scha- 
nien,  AS.  scunian,  sceoninn  ;  cf.  D.  schuinen  to  slope, 
sclmin  oblique,  sloping,  Icel.  skunda,  skynda,  to  hasten. 
Cf.  Schooner,  Scoundrel,  Shunt.]  To' avoid;  to  keep 
clear  of  ;  to  get  out  of  the  way  of ;  to  escape  from ;  to 
eschew ;  as,  to  shun  rocks,  shoals,  vice. 

I  am  pure  from  the  blond  of  all  men.    For  1  have  not  shunned 

to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God.  Acif  xx.  26, 27. 

Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you.  Shak. 

Syn.— See  Avoid. 

Shunless,  a.  Not  to  be  shunned ;  inevitable ;  un- 
avoidable.    [P.]     "  Shunless  destiny."  Shak. 

Shunt  (shilnt),  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shuntbd  ;  p.  pr. 
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&vb.  n.  Shunting.]  [Prov.  E.,  to  move  from,  to  put  off, 
fr.  OB.  shunten^  schunten,  schounten ;  cf.  D.  schuinte  a 
slant,  slope,  Icel.  skunda  to  hasten.  Cf.  Smra.]  1.  To 
shun  ;  to  move  from.     [_Obs.  or  Prov.  Sng.J 

2.  To  cause  to  move  suddenly;  to  give  a  sudden 
start  to  ;  to  shove.     lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng.'\  Ash. 

3.  To  turn  off  to  one  side ;  especially,  to  turn  off,  as  a 
train  or  a  car  upon  a  side  track ;  to  switch  off ;  to  shift. 

For  shunting  your  late  partner  on  to  me.      T.  Bughes. 

4.  {Elec.)  To  provide  with  a  shunt ;  as,  to  shunt  a 
galvanometer. 

Shunt  (shiint),  v.  i.    To  go  aside  ;  to  turn  off. 

Shunt,  «.  [Cf.  D.  schuinte  slant,  slope,  declivity. 
See  Shunt,  v.  <.]  1.  (Eailroad)  A  turning  off  to  a  side 
or  short  track,  that  the  principal  track  may  be  left  free. 

2.  (Elec.)  A  conducting  circuit  joining  two  points  in 
a  conductor,  or  the  terminals  of  a  galvanometer  or  dyna- 
mo, so  as  to  form  a  parallel  or  derived  circuit  through 
Which  a  portion  of  the  current  may  pass,  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  amount  passing  in  the  main  circuit. 

3.  (Gunnery)  The  shifting  of  the  studs  on  a  projectile 
from  the  deep  to  the  shallow  sides  of  the  grooves  in  its 
discharge  from  a  shunt  gun. 

Shunt  dynamo  (Elec),  a  dynamo  in  which  the  field  cir- 
cuit is  connected  with  the  main  circuit  so  as  to  form  a 
Bhunt  to  the  latter,  thus  employing  a  portion  of  the  cur- 
rent from  the  armature  to  maintain  the  field.  —  SImnt 
gun,  a  firearm  having  shunt  rifling.    See  under  Rifling. 

Shunt'er  (-er),  n.  (Railroad)  A  person  employed  to 
shunt  cars  from  one  track  to  another. 

Shut  (shiit),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shut  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Shotting.']  [OE.  shutten,  schutten,  shetten,  schitten, 
AS.  scytian  to  shut  or  lock  up  (akin  to  D.  schutten,  G. 
schiltzen  to  protect),  properly,  to  fasten  with  a  bolt  or 
bar  shot  across,  fr.  AS.  sceStan  to  shoot.  V159.  See 
Shoot.]  X.  To  close  so  as  to  hinder  ingress  or  egress ; 
as,  to  shut  a  door  or  a  gate ;  to  shut  one's  eyes  or  mouth. 

2.  To  forbid  entrance  into  ;  to  prohibit ;  to  bar ;  as, 
to  shut  the  ports  of  a  country  by  a  blockade. 

Shall  that  be  shut  to  man  which  to  the  beast 

Is  open  ?  Milton. 

3.  To  preclude ;  to  exclude ;  to  bar  out.  "  Shut  from 
every  shore."  Dryden. 

4.  To  fold  together ;  to  close  over,  as  the  fingers  ;  to 
close  by  bringing  the  parts  together ;  as,  to  shut  the 
hand  ;  to  shut  a  book. 

To  shut  in.  (a)  To  inclose ;  to  confine.  "  The  Lord 
shut  him  in."  Gen.  vii.  16.  (6)  To  cover  or  intercept  the 
view  of ;  as,  one  point  shuts  in  another.  —  To  shut  ofE. 
(a)  To  exclude,  (o)  To  prevent  the  passage  of,  as  steam 
through  a  pipe,  or  water  through  a  flume,  by  closing  a 
cock,  valve,  or  gate.  —  To  shut  out,  to  preclude  from  en- 
tering ;  to  deny  admission  to ;  to  exclude ;  as,  to  shut  out 
rain  by  a  tight  roof.  —  To  shut  together,  to  unite ;  to  close, 
especially  to  close  by  welding.  —  To  shut  up.  (a)  To 
close ;  to  make  fast  the  entrances  into  ;  as,  to  shut  up  a 
house.  (6)  To  obstruct.  "  Dangerous  rocks  shut  up  the 
passage."  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  (c)  To  inclose;  to  confine; 
to  imprison ;  to  fasten  in ;  as,  to  shut  up  a  prisoner. 

Before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law,  shut  up  unto 
the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  revealed.  Gal.  iii.  23. 

(d)  To  end ;  to  terminate  ;  to  conclude. 

"When  the  scene  of  life  is  shut  up,  the  slave  will  be  above  his 
master  if  he  has  acted  better.  Collier. 

(e)  To  unite,  as  two  pieces  of  metal  by  welding.  (/)  To 
cause  to  become  silent  by  authority,  argument,  or  force. 

Shut,  V.  i.    To  close  itself ;  to  become  closed ;  as, 
the  door  shuts;  it  shuts  hard. 
To  shut  up,  to  cease  speaking.    [Colloq.]       T.  Hugha. 
Shut,  a.     1.  Closed  or  fastened  ;  as,  a  shut  door. 

2.  Rid  ;  clear ;  free  ;  as,  to  get  shut  of  a  person.  [Now 
dialectical  or  local,  Eng.  &  U.  <S.]  L^Estrange. 

3.  (Phon.)  (a)  Formed  by  complete  closure  of  the 
mouth  passage,  and  vrith  the  nose  passage  remaining 
closed ;  stopped,  as  are  the  mute  consonants,  p,  t,  k, 
b,  d,  and  hard  g.  H.  Sweet,  (b)  Cut  off  sharply  and 
abruptly  by  a  following  consonant  in  the  same  syllable, 
as  the  English  short  vowels,  S,  e,  1,  S,-u,  always  are. 

Shut,  n.  1.  The  act  or  time  of  shutting  ;  close ;  as, 
the  shut  of  a  door. 

Just  then  returned  at  shut  of  evening  flowers.    Milton. 

2.  A  door  or  cover ;  a  shutter.   [OJ.?.]    Sir  I.  Newton. 

3.  The  line  or  place  where  two  pieces  of  metal  are 
united  by  welding. 

Cold  shut,  the  imperfection  in  a  casting  caused  by  the 
flowing  of  liquid  metal  upon  partially  chilled  metal ;  also, 
the  imperfect  weld  in  a  forging  caused  by  the  inadequate 
heat  of  one  surface  under  working. 

Shute  (shut),  n.    Same  as  Chute,  or  Shoot. 

Shut'ter  (shiifter),  re.     1.  One  who  shuts  or  closes. 

2.  A  movable  cover  or  screen  for  a  window,  designed  to 
shut  out  the  light,  to  obstruct  the  view,  or  to  be  of  some 
strength  as  a  defense  ;  a  blind. 

3.  A  removable  cover,  or  a  gate,  for  closing  an  aper- 
ture of  any  kind,  as  for  closing  the  passageway  for  mol- 
ten iron  from  a  ladle. 

Shut'tered  (-terd),  a.    Furnished  with  shutters. 

Shut'tle  (-t'l),  n.  [Also  shiltle,  OE.  schitel,  sCytyl, 
acheiyl ;  cf .  OB.  schitel  a  bolt  of  a  door,  AS.  scyttels  ;  all 
from  AS.  sceotan  to  shoot ;  akin  to  Dan.  skyttel,  skyite, 
shuttle,  dial.  Sw.  skyttel,  skottel.  V159.  See  Shoot, 
and  cf.  SHITT1.E,  Skittles.]  1.  An  instrument  used  in 
weaving  for  passing  or  shooting  the  thread  of  the  woof 
tiom  one  side  of  the  cloth  to  the  other  between  the 
threads  of  the  warp. 

Like  shuttUs  through  the  loom,  so  swiftly  glide 

My  feathered  hours.  Sandys. 

2.  The  sliding  thread  holder  in  a  sewing  machine, 
which  carries  the  lower  thread  through  a  loop  of  the  up- 
per thread,  to  make  a  lock  stitch. 

3.  A  shutter,  as  for  a  channel  for  molten  metal.    [iJ.] 
Shuttle  box  ( Weaving),  a  case  at  the  end  of  a  shuttle  race, 

to  receive  the  shuttle  after  it  has  passed  the  thread  of 
the  warp ;  also,  one  of  a  set  of  compartments  containing 


shuttles  with  different  colored  threads,  which  are  passed 
back  and  fortli  in  a  certain  order,  according  to  the  pat- 
tern of  the  cloth  woven.  —  Shuttle  race,  a  sort  of  shelf 
in  a  loom,  beneath  the  warp,  along  which  the  shuttle 
passes ;  a  channel  or  guide  along  which  the  shuttle  passes 
in  a  sewing  machine.  —  Shuttle  shell  (Zo'dl.),  any 
one  of  numerous  species  of  marine  gastropods  of 
the  genus  Volva,  or  Radius,  having  a  smooth, 
spindle-shaped  shell  prolonged  into  a  channel  at 
each  end. 

Shut'tle  (shiift'l),  V.  i.    To  move  backwards 
and  forwards,  like  a  shuttle. 

I  had  to  fly  far  and  wide,  shuttling  athwart  the  big  Ba- 
bel, wherever  his  calls  and  pauses  had  to  be.       Carlyle. 
ShUt'tle-COCk'  (-kok'),  n.    A  cork  stuck  with 
feathers,  which  is  to  be  struck  by  a 
battledoor  in  play ;   also,  the  play 
itself. 

ShUt'tle-COCk,  v.  t.  To  send  or 
toss  to  and  fro  ;  to  bandy  ;  as,  to 
shuttlecock  words.  Thackeray. 

Shut'tle-cork'  (-kork'),  n. 
See  Shuttlecock.  Shuttle  Shell 


Shut'tle-wise'  (-wiz'),  adv.   ^^Tiu 
Back  and  forth,  like  the  move-   volva). 
ment  of  a  shuttle, 


One  form 
of  Shuttle- 
cock. 

Shwan'-pan  (shwan'pan),  n.     See  Schwan-pan. 

Shy  (shi),  a.  [_Compar.  Shier  (-er)  or  Shyer  ;  superl. 
Shiest  or  Shyest.]  [OE.  schey,  skey,  sceouh,  AS.  scedh  ; 
akin  to  Dan.  sky,  Sw.  skygg,  D.  schuw,  MHG.  schiech,  G. 
scheu,  OHG.  sciuhen  to  be  or  make  timid.    Cf.  Eschew.] 

1.  Easily  frightened  ;  timid ;  as,  a  shy  bird. 

The  horses  of  the  army  .  .  .  were  no  longer  shy,  but  would 
come  up  to  my  very  feet  without  starting.  Swift. 

2.  Reserved ;  coy ;  disinclined  to  familiar  approach. 
"What  makes  you  so  shy,  my  good  friend  ?    There  *s  nobody 

loves  you  better  than  I.  Arhuthnot. 

The  embarrassed  look  of  shy  distress 
And  maidenly  shamefacedness.  Wordsworth. 

3.  Cautious ;  wary  ;  suspicious. 

I  am  very  shy  of  using  corrosive  liquors  in  the  preparation  of 
medicines.  Boyle. 

Princes  are,  by  wisdom  of  state,  somewhat  shy  of  their  succes- 
sors. Sir  H.  Wotton. 
To  fight  shy.    See  under  Fight,  v.  i. 

Shy,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Shied  (shid)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Shying.]  [From  Shy,  a.]  To  start  suddenly  aside 
through  fright  or  suspicion ;  —  said  especially  of  horses. 

Shy,  V.  t.  To  throw  sidewise  with  a  jerk  ;  to  filng ; 
as,  to  shy  a  stone ;  to  shy  a  slipper.  T.  Hughes. 

Shy,  n.    1.  A  sudden  start  aside,  as  by  a  horse. 

2.  A  side  throw ;  a  throw ;  a  fling.  Thackeray. 

If  Lord  Brougham  gets  a  stone  in  his  hand,  he  must,  it  seems, 

have  a  shy  at  somebody.  Funck. 

Shy'ly,  adv.  In  a  shy  or  timid  manner  ;  not  famil- 
iarly ;  with  reserve.     [Written  also  shily.'] 

Shy'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  shy. 
[Written  also  shiness."] 

Frequency  in  heavenly  contemplation  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  prevent  a  shyness  between  God  and  thy  soul.        Baxter. 

Syn.  —  Bashfulness ;  reserve;  coyness;  timidity;  dif- 
fidence.   See  Bashfulness. 

Shy'Ster  (shi'ster),  11.  [Perh.  from  G.  scheisse  ex- 
crement.] A  trickish  knave  ;  one  who  carries  on  any 
business,  especially  legal  business,  in  a  mean  and  dis- 
honest way.     [Slang,  If.  S."] 

SI  (se).  [It.]  (3Itis.)  A  syllable  applied,  in  solmiza- 
tion,  to  the  note  B  ;  more  recently,  to  the  seventh  tone 
of  any  major  diatonic  scale.  It  was  added  to  Guide's 
scale  by  Le  Maire  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 

II  Sl-a'ga  (se-a'ga),  7J.     (Zool.)  The  ahu,  or  jairou. 

Sl-al'O-gOgue  (si-51'6-g6g),  n.  [Gr.  (rioKov  eaUva  -|- 
aywyds  leading,  from  Hyeiv  to  lead :  cf.  F.  sialagogue.'] 
(Med. )  An  agent  which  promotes  the  flow  of  saliva. 

II  Sl'a-mang' (si'a-mSng'),  n.  [Mala.ysiamang.l  (Zo- 
ol.) A  gibbon  (Hylobates  syndactylus),  native  of  Suma- 
tra. It  has  the  second  and  third  toes  partially  united  by 
a  web. 

Sl'a-mese'  (si'a-mez'  or  -mes'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Siam,  its  native  people,  or  their  language. 

Sl'a-mese',  n.  sing.  &  pi.  1.  A  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Siam  ;  pi.,  the  people  of  Siam. 

2.  sing.  The  language  of  the  Siamese. 

Sib  (sTb),  re.  [AS.  sibb  alliance,  gesib  a  relative. 
V289,    See  Gossip.]    A  blood  relation.    [06s.]     Nash. 

Sib,   a.     Related  by  blood ;    akin.     [Obs.   or  Prov. 

Eng.  &  Scot.1  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Your  kindred  is  but  .  .  .  little  sib  to  you.      Chaucer, 

[He]  is  no  fairy  born,  ne  sib  at  all 

To  elfs,  but  sprung  of  seed  terrestrial.  Spenser. 

SlbHiens  (sTl/bgnz),  re.  [Btymol.  imcertain.]  (Med.) 
A  contagious  disease,  endemic  in  Scotland,  resembling 
the  yaws.  It  is  marked  by  ulceration  of  the  throat  and 
nose  and  by  pustules  and  soft  fungous  excrescences  upon 
the  surface  of  the  body.  In  the  Orkneys  the  name  is 
applied  to  the  itch.     [Written  also  sivvens.'] 

Sl-be'rl-an  (st-be'rT-an),  a.  [From  Siberia,  Buss.  Si- 
hire.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  Siberia,  a  region  comprising 
all  northern  Asia  and  belonging  to  Russia  ;  as,  a  Siberian 
winter.  —  re.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Siberia. 

Siberian  crab  (Bot.),  the  Siberian  crab  apple.  See  Crab 
apple,  under  Crab.  —  Siberian  dog  (Zool.),  one  of  a  large 
breed  of  dogs  having  erect  ears  and  the  hair  of  the  body 
and  tail  very  long.  It  is  distinguished  for  endurance  of 
fatigue  when  used  for  the  purpose  of  draught.  —  Siberian 
pea  tree  (Bot.),  a  small  leguminous  tree  (Caraoana  arbo- 
rescens)  with  yellow  flowers.    It  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

Sib'i-lance  (stVi-lans), )  re.     The  quality  or  state  of 

SiVi-lan-cy  (-lan-sy),     )      being  sibilant ;  sibilation. 

Milton  would  not  have  avoided  them  for  their  sibilancJ/,  he  who 
wrote  .  .  .  verses  that  hiss  like  Medusa's  head  in  wrath.    Lowell. 

Slb'1-lant  (-lant),  a.  [L.  sibilans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  sibi- 
lare  to  hiss :  cf.  P.  sUnlant.]  Making  a  hissing  sound ; 
uttered  with  a  hissing  sound ;  hissing ;  as,  s,  z,  sh,  and  zh, 
are  sibilant  elementary  sounds.  ^  re.     A  sibilant  letter. 


Sib'i-Iate  (slbT-lat),  V.  t.  &  i.  To  pronounce  with 
a  hissing  sound,  like  that  of  the  letter  «  /  to  mark  with 
a  character  indicatiug  such  pronunciation. 

Sib'i-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),  re.  [L.  sibilatio.'\  Utterance 
with  a  hissing  sound  ;  also,  the  soimd  itself ;  a  hiss. 

He,  with  a  long,  low  sibilation,  stared.     Tennyson. 

Slb'i-la-tO-ry  (sTb'i-la-to-ry),  a.     Hissing  ;  sibilant. 

Slb'1-lous  (-Ills),  a.  [L.  sibilus.']  Having  a  hissing 
sound;  hissing;  sibilant,     [i?.]  Pennant, 

Sib'yl  (sTb'il),  re.  [lu.  Sibylla,  Gr.  aCfivWa.}  1.  (Class. 
Antiq.)  A  woman  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  a  spirit 
of  prophecy. 

IJ^^  The  number  of  the  sibyls  is  variously  stated  by 
different  authors ;  but  the  opinion  of  Varro,  that  there 
were  ten,  is  generally  adopted.  They  dwelt  in  various 
parts  of  Persia,  Greece,  and  Italy. 

2.  A  female  fortune  teller ;  a  pythoness ;  a  prophet- 
ess.    "  An  old  highland  sibyl."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sib'yl-lst,  re.  One  who  believes  in  a  sibyl  or  the 
sibylline  prophecies.  Cudworth. 

Sib'yl-llne  (sTb'iI-lTn  ;  277),  a.  [L.  sibyllinus.']  Per- 
taining  to  the  sibyls ;  uttered,  written,  or  composed  by 
sibyls ;  like  the  productions  of  sibyls. 

Sibylline  books,  (a)  (Rom.  Antiq.)  Books  or  documents 
of  prophecies  in  verse  concerning  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
empire,  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  Tarquin  the 
Proud  from  a  sibyl,  (b)  Certain  Jewish  and  early  Chris- 
tian writings  purporting  to  have  been  prophetic  and  of 
sibylline  origin.    They  date  from  100  B.  c.  to  A.  D.  500. 

Sic  (sTk),  a.     Such.     [Scot.'] 

II  Sic  (sTk),  adv.     [L.]     Thus. 

^S^  This  word  is  sometimes  inserted  in  a  quotation 
[sicj,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  remarkable 
or  inaccurate  expression,  misspelling,  or  the  like,  is  Uter- 
ally  reproduced. 

Slc'a-more  (sik'a-mor),  re.     (Bot.)  See  Sycamoee. 

II  Sicca  (-ka),  re.  [Ar.  sikka.]  A  seal ;  a  coining  die ; 
—  used  adjeetively  to  designate  the  silver  currency  ot 
the  Mogul  emperors,  or  the  Indian  rupee  of  192  grains. 

Sicca  rupee,  an  Bast  Indian  coin,  valued  nominally  at 
about  two  shillings  sterling,  or  fifty  cents. 

Slc'cate  (-kat),  V.  t.  [L.  siccatus,  p.  p.  of  siccare  to 
dry,  fr.  siccus  dry.]     To  dry.     [iJ.] 

SiC-ca'tlon  (slk-ka'shiin),  re.  [L.  siccaiio."]  The  act 
or  process  of  drying,     [i?.]  Bailey. 

Slc'ca-tlve  (sTk'ka-tiv),  a.  [L.  siccativus."]  Drying ; 
causing  to  dry.  ^  re.     That  which  promotes  drying. 

Slc-clf'lc  (sTk-sif'ik),  a.  [L.  sicdficus;  siccus  dry-J- 
facere  to  make.     See  -fy.]    Causing  dryness. 

Slc'cl-ty  (sik'sT-ty),  re.  [L.  siccitas,  fr.  siccus  dry.} 
Dryness  ;  aridity  ;  destitution  of  moisture.     [Obs.'] 

The  siccity  and  dryness  of  its  flesh.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sice  (siz  or  sis),  re.  [F.  six,  fr.  L.  sex  six.  See  Six.] 
The  number  six  at  dice. 

Sl'cer  (si'ser  or  sik'er),  re.  [L.  sicera.  See  Cider.] 
A  strong  drink ;  cider.    [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Slch  (sTch),  a.    Such.     [Obs.  or  Colloq.']        Spenser. 

Sl-cU'1-an  (si-sTl'I-an  or  -yan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Sicily  or  its  inhabitants. 

Sicilian  vespers,  the  great  massacre  of  the  French  in 
SicUy,  in  the  year  1282,  on  the  evening  of  Easter  Mon- 
day, at  the  hour  of  vespers. 

Sl-cil'i-an,  re.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Sicily. 

II  Sl-cl'11-a'no  (se-che'le-a'no  ;  E.  sT-sTl'i-a'n$),  re. 
[It.,  Sicilian.]  A  Sicilian  dance,  resembling  the  pasto- 
rale, set  to  a  rather  slow  and  graceful  melody  in  12-8  or 
6-8  measure ;  also,  the  music  to  the  dance. 

II  Sl'cl'lienne'  (se'se'lySn' ;  E.  sT-sTl'i-Sn'),  re.  [F., 
fem.  of  sicilien  Sicilian.]     A  kind  of  rich  poplin. 

Sick  (sik),  a.  \_Compar.  Sicker  (-er) ;  superl.  Sickest.] 
[OE.  sek,  sik,  ill,  AS.  se6c ;  akin  to  OS.  siok,  seoc, 
OFries.  siak,  D.  ziek,  G.  siech,  OHG.  sioh,  Icel.  sjUkr, 
Sw.  sjuk,  Dan.  syg,  Goth,  siuks  ill,  siukan  to  be  ill.] 

1.  Affected  with  disease  of  any  kind  ;  ill ;  indisposed ; 
not  in  health.    See  the  Synonym  under  Illness. 

Simon's  wife's  mother  lay  sick  of  a  fever.    Mark  i.  30. 
Behold  them  that  are  sick  with  famine.    Jerr.  xiv.  18. 

2.  Affected  with,  or  attended  by,  nausea  ;  inclined  to 
vomit ;  as,  sick  at  the  stomach  ;  a  sick  headache. 

3.  Having  a  strong  dislike;  disgusted;  surfeited;  — 
with  of ;  as,  to  be  sick  of  flattery. 

He  was  not  so  sick  of  his  master  as  of  his  work.    L' Estrange. 

4.  Corrupted ;  imperfect ;  impaired ;  weakened. 

So  great  is  his  antipathy  against  episcopacy,  that,  if  a  sera- 
phim himself  should  be  a  bishop,  he  would  either  find  or  make 
some  sick  feathers  in  his  wings.  Fuller. 

Sick  bay  (Naut.),  an  apartment  in  a  vessel,  used  as  the 
ship's  hospital.  —  Sick  bed,  the  bed  upon  which  a  person 
lies  sick.  —  Sick  berth,  an  apartment  for  the  sick  in  a  ship 
of  war.  —  Sick  headache  (Med.),  a  variety  of  headache  at- 
tended with  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  nausea.  —  Sick 
list,  a  list  containing  the  names  of  the  sick.  —  Sick  room, 
a  room  in  which  a  person  lies  sick,  or  to  which  he  is  con- 
fined by  sickness.  [These  terms,  sick  bed,  sick  berth,  etc., 
are  also  written  both  hyphened  and  solid.] 

Syn. — Diseased  ;  ill ;  disordered  ;  distempered;  indis- 
posed ;  weak ;  ailing ;  feeble ;  morbid. 

Sick,  re.    Sickness.     [06.S.]  Chaucer. 

Sick,  V.  i.    To  faU  sick ;  to  sicken.    [Ofe.]         Shak. 

Sick'-bralned'  (-brand'),  a.    Disordered  in  the  brain. 

Slck'en  (sTk''n),  v.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Sickened  (-'nd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sickening.]    1.  To  make  sick ;  to  disease. 

Raise  this  to  strength,  and  sicken  that  to  death.    Prior. 

2.  To  make  qualmish ;  to  nauseate  ;  to  disgust ;  as,  to 
sicken  the  stomach. 

3.  To  impair  ;  to  weaken.  [Obs.]  Shak. 
Slck'en,  v.  i.  l.  To  become  sick ;  to  fall  into  disease. 
The  judges  that  sat  upon  the  jail,  and  those  that  attended, 

sickened  upon  it  and  died.  Bacon. 

2.  To  be  filled  to  disgust ;  to  be  disgusted  or  nause- 
ated ;  to  be  filled  with  abhorrence  or  aversion ;  to  be 
surfeited  or  satiated. 

Mine  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  sight.  Shak. 
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3-  To  become  disgusting  or  tedious. 

The  toiliug  pleasure  sickens  into  pain.     Qoldsmith. 
4.  To  become  weak ;  to  decay ;  to  languish. 

All  pleasures  sicken^  and  all  glories  sink.  Fope. 

Slck'en-ing  (3Tk"n-ing),  <i.  Causing  sickness ;  spe- 
cif., causing  surfeit  or  disgust;  nauseating.  — Sick'en- 
Ing-ly,  adv. 

Slck'er  (sTk'er),  v.  i.  [AS.  sicerian.2  {Mining)  To 
percolate,  trickle,  or  ooze,  as  water  through  a  crack. 
[Also  written  sigger,  zigger,  and  sighyr.']    [_Prov.  Bng.'] 

Sick'er,  Slk'er,  a.     [OB.  siker;  cf.  OS.  sikur,  LG. 

seker,  D.  zeker,  Dan.  sikkei;  OHG.  sihhur,  G.  sicker; 

all  fr.  L.  secuTus.     See  Secure,  Sure.]     Sure;  certain; 

irusty.    [_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.']  Bums. 

When  he  is  siker  of  his  good  name.  Chaucer. 

Sick'er,  Slk'er,  adv.    Surely  ;  certainly,     [fibs.'] 

Believe  this  as  siker  as  your  creed.  Chaucer. 

Sicker^  "Willye,  thou  warnest  well.  Spetiser. 

Slck'er-ly,  Slk'er-ly,  adv.   Surely ;  securely.    [Obs.] 
But  sikerly,  withouten  any  fable.  Chaucer. 

Slck'er-ness,  Slk'er-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  sicker,  or  certain.     [Obs.]     Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Slck'lsh,  a.     1.  Somewhat  sick  or  diseased. 

2.  Somewhat  sickening  ;  as,  a  sickish  taste. 
—  Slck'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  Sick'ish-ness,  n. 

Sic'kle  (sik'k'l),  n.  [OE.  sikel,  AS.  sicol;  akin  to  D. 
fikkel,  G.  sichel,  OHG.  smhila,  Dan.  segel,  segl,  L.  secula, 
fr.  secare  to  cut ;  or  perhaps  from  L.  secula.  See  Saw 
a  cutting  instrument.]  1.  A  reaping  instrument  con- 
sisttug  of  a  steel  blade  curved  into  the 
form  of  a  hook,  and  having  a  handle  fit- 
ted on  a  tang.  The  sickle  has  one  side 
of  the  blade  notched,  so  as  always  to  sharpen 
with  a  serrated  edge.  Cf.  Reaping  hook,  under 
Reap. 

"When  corn  has  once  felt  the  sickle^  it  has  no  more 
benefit  from  the  sunshine.  South'. 

2.  (Astron.)  A  group  of  stars  in  the  constella- 
tion Leo.    See  Tllust.  of  Leo. 

Sickle  pod  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  rock  cress  (Arabis  Sickle. 
Canadensis)  having  very  long  curved  pods. 

Slc'kle-blll'  (-bll'),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  Any  one  of  three 
species  of  humming  birds  of  the 
genus  Eutoxeres,  native  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  They 
have  a  long  and  strongly  curved 
bill.  Called  also  the  sickle-billed 
hummer,  (b)  A  curlew,  (c)  A 
bird  of  the  genus  Epimachus 
and  allied  genera. 

Slclcled  (-k'ld),  a.  Furnished 
with  a  sickle. 

Sic'kle-man  (sikTs'l-mSn),  n. ; 
pi.  SiCKLEMEN  (-mSn).  One  who 
uses  a  sickle  ;  a  reaper. 

You  sunburned  sicklemen,  of  August  weary.        Shak. 

Slc'kler  (-kler),  n.  One  who  uses  a  sickle  ;  a  sickle- 
man  ;  a  reaper. 

Slck'less  (sTklSs),  a.    Free  from  sickness.     [iJ.] 

Give  me  long  breath,  young  beds,  and  sickJess  ease.    Marston. 

SlC'kle-WOrt'  (sik'k'l-wfirf),  n.  [AS.  sicolwyrt.] 
{Bot.)  (a)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Coronilla  (C.  scorpi- 
oides) ;  —  so  named  from  Its  curved  pods.  (6)  The  heal- 
all  {Brunella  vulgaris). 

Slck'Ued  (sTk'lTd),  a.    Made  sickly.    See  Sickly,  v. 

Slck'll-ness  (-IT-nSs),  n.  The  quaUty  or  state  of  being 
Bickly. 

Slck'ly  (-ly),  a.  ICompar.  Sicklier  (-IT-er) ;  superl. 
BiOKLiEST.]  1.  Somewhat  sick  ;  disposed  to  illness  ;  at- 
tended with  disease  ;  as,  a  sickly  body. 

This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.  Shak. 

2.  Producing,  or  tending  to,  disease ;  as,  a  sickly  au- 
tumn ;  a  sickly  climate.  Cowper. 

3.  Appearing  as  if  sick  ;  weak  ;  languid ;  pale. 

The  moon  grows  sickly  at  the  sight  of  day.      Dryden. 
Nor  torrid  summer's  sickly  smile.  Kehle, 

4.  Tending  to  produce  nausea ;  sickening ;  as,  a  sickly 
emell ;  sickly  sentimentality. 

Syn.  —  Diseased  ;  ailing ;  infirm  ;  weakly ;  unhealthy ; 
healthless  ;  weak ;  feeble  ;  languid  ;  faint. 

Slck'ly,  adv.    In  a  sick  manner  or  condition  ;  ill. 
My  people  sickly  [with  ill  will]  beareth  our  marriage.  Chaucer. 

Sickly,  V.  t.  To  make  sick  or  sickly ;  —  with  over, 
and  probably  only  in  the  past  participle.     [iJ.] 

Sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.  Shak. 

Sentiments  sicklied  over  .  .  .  with  that  cloying  heaviness  into 
which  unvaried  sweetness  is  too  apt  to  subside.  Jejfrey. 

Slck'ness,  n.  [AS.  sedcness.]  1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  sick  or  diseased  ;  illness ;  disease  or  malady. 

I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  tlie  king.  Shak. 

Trust  not  too  much  your  now  resistless  charms  ; 
Those,  age  or  sickness  soon  or  late  disarms.  Pope. 

2.  Nausea ;  qualmishness ;  as,  sickness  of  stomach. 

Syn.  —  Illness ;  disease  ;  malady.    See  Illness. 

Si'cle  (si'k'l),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  siclus,  Heb,  sheqel.  See 
Shekel.]    A  shekel.     lObs.] 

The  holy  mother  brought  five  sides  and  a  pair  of  .turtledoves 
to  redeem  the  Lamb  of  God.  Jer.  Taylor. 

II  Sl'da  (si'da),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  6r.  o-i'Si?  a  kind  of  plant.] 
{Bot.)  A  genus  of  malvaceous  plants  common  in  the  trop- 
ics. All  the  species  are  mucilaginous,  and  some  have 
tough  ligneous  fibers  which  are  used  as  a  substitute  for 
hemp  and  flax.  Balfour  {Cyc.  of  India). 

Sld'dOW  (std'dS),  a.  Soft;  pulpy.  Whs.  or  Prov. 
Eng.] 

Side  (sid),  n.  [AS.  side;  akin  to  D.  zijde,  G.  .leite, 
OHG.  slla,  Icel,  slSa,  Dan.  side,  Sw.  sida  ;  cf .  AS.  sid 
large,  spacious,  Icel.  slSr  long,  hanging.]  1.  The  mar- 
gin, edge,  verge,  or  border  of  a  surface ;  especially  (when 
the  thing  spoken  of  is  somewhat  oblong  in  shape),  one  of 


the  longer  edges  as  distinguished  from  the  shorter  edges, 
called  ends;  a  bounding  line  of  a  geometrical  figure; 
as,  the  side  of  a  field,  of  a  square  or  triangle,  of  a  river, 
of  a  road,  etc. 

2.  One  of  the  surfaces  which  define  or  limit  a  solid, 
especially  (when  there  is  a  difEerence  in  length),  one  of 
the  longer  surfaces  ;  a  part  (as  a  wall  of  a  room)  con- 
necting the  extremities  of  tlie  top  and  bottom  ;  as,  the 
side  of  a  box,  a  plank,  a  lens,  a  prism,  etc. 

3.  Any  outer  portion  of  a  thing  considered  apart  from, 
and  yet  in  relation  to,  the  rest ;  as,  the  upper  side  of  a 
sphere  ;  also,  any  part  or  position  viewed  as  opposite  to 
or  contrasted  with  another ;  as,  this  or  that  side. 

Looking  round  on  every  side  beheld 
A  pathless  desert.  Milton. 

4.  {a)  One  of  the  halves  of  the  body,  of  an  animal  or 
man,  on  either  side  of  the  mesial  plane  ;  or  that  which 
pertains  to  such  a  half  ;  as,  a  side  of  beef ;  a  side  of  sole 
leather,  {b)  The  right  or  left  part  of  the  wall  or  trunk 
of  the  body ;  as,  a  pain  in  the  side. 

One  of  the  soldiers  with  a  spear  pierced  hie  side.    John  xix.  34. 
6.  A  slope  or  declivity,  as  of  a  hill,  considered  as  op- 
posed to  another  slope  over  the  ridge. 

Along  the  side  of  yon  small  hill.  Milton. 

6.  The  position  of  a  person  or  party  regarded  as  op- 
posed to  another  person  or  party,  whether  as  a  rival  or  a 
foe ;  a  body  of  advocates  or  partisans ;  a  party ;  hence, 
the  interest  or  cause  which  one  maintains  against  an- 
other ;  a  doctrine  or  view  opposed  to  another. 

God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory.  Shak. 

We  have  not  always  been  of  the  .  .  .  same  side  in  politics. 

Landor. 
Sets  the  passions  on  the  side  of  truth.  Fope. 

7.  A  line  of  descent  traced  through  one  parent  as 
distinguished  from  that  traced  through  another. 

To  sit  upon  thy  father  David's  throne, 

By  mother's  side  thy  father.  Milton. 

8.  Fig. :  Aspect  or  part  regarded  as  contrasted  with 
some  other  ;  as,  the  bright  side  of  poverty. 

By  the  side  of,  close  at  hand ;  near  to.  —  Exterior  side. 
(Fort.)  See  Exterior,  and //ferf.  of  Ravelin.  —  Interior 
side  (Fort.),  tlie  line  drawn  from  the  center  of  one  bas- 
tion to  that  of  the  next,  or  the  line  of  the  curtain  pro- 
duced to  the  two  oblique  radii  in  front.     H.  L.  Scott. 

—  Side  by  side,  close  together  and  abreast ;  in  company  or 
along  with.  —  To  choose  sides,  to  select  those  who  shall 
compete,  as  in  a  game,  on  either  side.  —  To  take  sides,  to 
attach  one's  self  to,  or  give  assistance  to,  one  of  two 
opposing  sides  or  parties. 

Side  (sid),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  side,  or  the 
sides ;  being  on  the  side,  or  toward  the  side  ;  lateral. 

One  mighty  squadron  with  a  side  wind  sped.       Dryden. 

2.  Hence,  indirect ;  oblique ;  collateral ;  incidental ; 
as,  a  side  issue ;  a  side  view  or  remark. 

The  law  hath  no  side  respect  to  their  persons.      Hooker. 

3.  [AS.  sid.  Cf.  Side,  n.]  Long  •  large ;  extensfve. 
lObs.  or  Scot.]  '  Shak. 

His  gown  had  side  sleeves  down  to  mid  leg.  Laneham. 
Side  action,  in  breech-loading  firearms,  a  mechanism 
for  operating  the  breech  block,  which  is  moved  by  a 
lever  that  turns  sidewise.  —  Side  arms,  weapons  worn  at 
the  side,  as  sword,  bayonet,  pistols,  etc.  —  Side  ax,  an  ax 
of  which  the  handle  is  bent  to  one  side.  —  Side-bar  rule 
(Eng.  Law),  a  rule  authorized  by  the  courts  to  be  granted 
by  their  officers  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  formal  ap- 
plication being  made  to  them  in  open  court ;  —  so  called 
because  anciently  moved  for  by  the  attorneys  at  side 
bar,  that  is,  informally.  Burrill.  —  Side  box,  a  box  or  in- 
closed seat  on  the  side  of  a  theater. 

To  insure  a  side^box  station  at  half  price.        Cowper. 

—  Side  chain,  one  of  two  safety  ciiains  connecting  a  ten- 
der with  a  locomotive,  at  the  sides.  —  Side  cut,  a  canal 
or  road  branching  out  from  the  main  one.  [U.  S.]  — 
Side  dish,  one  of  the  dishes  subordinate  to  the  main 
course.  —  Side  glance,  a  glance  or  brief  look  to  one  side. 

—  Side  hook  (Cnrp.),  a  notched  piece  of  wood  for  clamp- 
ing a  board  to  something,  as  a  bench.  —  Side  lever,  a  work- 
ing beam  of  a  side-lever  engine.  —  Side  -  lever  engine,  a 
marine  steam  engine  having  a  working  beam  on  each 
side  of  the  cylinder,  near  the  bottom  of  the  engine,  com- 
municating motion  to  a  crank  tliat  is  above  them.  —  Side 
pipe  (Steam  Engine),  a  steam  or  exhaust  pipe  connecting 
the  upper  and  lower  steam  chests  of  the  cylinder  of  a 
beam  engine.  —  Side  plane,  a  ^ilane  in  vifhich  the  cutting 
edge- of  the  iron  is  at  the  side  of  the  stock. —Side  posts 
(Carp.),  posts  in  a  truss,  usually  placed  in  pairs,  eacli  post 
set  at  the  same  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  truss,  for 
supporting  the  princip.al  rafters,  hanging  the  tiebeam, 
etc.  —  Side  rod.  in)  One  of  the  rods  which  connect  the 
piston-rod  crosshead  witli  the  side  levers,  in  a  side-lever 
engine,  (b)  See  Parallel  rod,  under  Parallel.  —  Side 
screw  (Firearms),  one  of  the  screws  by  which  the  look  is 
secured  to  the  side  of  a  firearm  stock.  —  Side  table,  a 
table  placed  either  against  the  wall  or  aside  from  the 
principal  table.  —Side  tool  (Mach.),  a  cutting  tool,  used 
in  a  lathe  or  planer,  having  the  cutting  edge  at  the  side 
instead  of  at  the  pohit.  —  Side  wind,  a  wind  from  one  side  ; 
hence,  an  indirect  attack,  or  indirect  means.     Wright. 

Side,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sided  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sid- 
ing.]    1.  To  lean  on  one  side.     lObs.]  Bacon. 
2.  To  embrace  the  opinions  of  one  party,  or  «ngage  in 
its  interest,  in  opposition   to  another  party  ;   to  take 
sides ;  as,  to  side  with  the  ministerial  party. 

All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  the  attack.  Pope. 

Side,  V.  t.  1.  To  be  or  stand  at  the  side  of ;  to  be  on 
the  side  toward.     [06s.] 

His  blind  eye  that  sided  Paridell.  SiJensei: 

2.  To  suit ;  to  pair  ;  to  match.     [_Ohs.]        Clarendon. 

3.  {Shipbuilding)  To  work  (a  timber  or  rib)  to  a  cer- 
tain thickness  by  trinnning  the  sides. 

4.  To  furnisli  with  a  siding  ;  as,  to  side  a  house. 

Slde'boaxd'  (-bord'),  n.  A  piece  of  dining-room  fur- 
niture having  compartments  and  shelves  for  keeping  or 
displaying  articles  of  table  service. 

At  tt  stately  sidehonnl,  by  the  wine, 
That  fragrant  smell  diffused.  Hilton. 


Sldelione'  (sid'bon'),  n.  {Far.)  A  morbid  growth  or 
deposit  of  bony  matter  behind  and  at  the  sides  of  the 
coronet  and  coffin  bone  of  a  horse.  J.  H.  'Walsh. 

Sld'efl  (sid'ed),  a.  Having  (such  or  so  many)  sides ;  — 
used  in  composition ;  as,  one-sided  ;  many-sided. 

Side'hill'  (sTd'hTl'),  n.  The  side  or  slope  of  a  hill ; 
sloping  ground  ;  a  descent.     [_U.  S.] 

Slde'llng  (-ling),  adv.  [OE.  sideling,  fr.  side  side. 
See  Side,  and  cf.  Sidelono,  Headlong.]  Sidelong ;  on 
the  side ;  laterally ;  also,  obliquely ;  askew. 

A  fellow  nailed  up  maps  .  .  .  some  sideling,  and  others  up- 
side down.  Swift. 

Slde'llng,  a.    Inclining  to  one  side  ;  directed  toward 
one  side  ;  sloping ;  inclined  ;  as,  sideling  ground. 
Slde'long'  (-ISng' ;  115),  adv.     [See  Sideling,  adv.] 

1.  Laterally  ;  obliquely ;  in  the  direction  of  the  side. 

2.  On  the  side  ;  as,  to  lay  a  thing  «'deZon(7.  [See  Side- 
ling, adv.]  Evelyn. 

Slde'long',  a.  Lateral;  oblique;  not  being  directly 
in  front ;  as,  a  sidelong  glance. 

The  bashful  virgin's  sidelong  looks  of  love.    Goldsmith. 

Slde'plece'  (-pes'),  n.  (Joinery)  The  jamb,  or  cheek, 
of  an  opening  in  a  wall,  as  of  a  door  or  window. 

Sid'er  (sid'er),  n.     One  who  takes  a  side. 

Si'der  (si'der),  n.     Cider.     lObs.] 

Sid'er-al  (std'er-al ;  277),  a.  [L.  sideralis.  See  Si- 
dereal.]    1.  Relating  to  the  stars. 

2.  (Astral.)  Affecting  unfavorably  by  the  supposed  in- 
fluence of  the  stars  ;  baleful.    "  Sideral  blast."    Milton. 

Sid'er-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.  [L.  sideratus,  p.  p.  of  side- 
rari  to  be  blasted  by  a  constellation,  fr.  sidus,  sideris,  a 
constellation.]     Planet-struck ;  blasted.     [Obs.] 

Sld'er-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  sideratio.]  The  state 
of  being  siderated,  or  planet-struck ;  esp.,  blast  in  plants ; 
also,  a  sudden  and  apparently  causeless  stroke  of  disease, 
as  in  apoplexy  or  paralysis.     [Obs.]  Bay. 

Sl-de're-al  (st-de're-ol),  a.  [L.  sidereus,  from  sidus, 
sideris,  a  constellation,  a  star.  Cf .  Sideral,  Consider, 
Desire.]  1.  Relating  to  the  stars  ;  starry  ;  astral ;  as, 
sidereal  astronomy. 

2.  (Ast7-on.)  Measured  by  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
stars ;  designated,  marked  out,  or  accompanied,  by  a  re- 
turn to  the  same  position  in  respect  to  the  stars  ;  as,  the 
sidereal  revolution  of  a  planet ;  a  sidereal  day. 

Sidereal  clock,  day,  month,  year.  See  under  Clock, 
Day,  etc.  —  Sidereal  time,  time  as  reckoned  by  sidereal 
days,  or,  taking  the  sidereal  day  as  the  unit,  the  time 
elapsed  since  a  transit  of  the  vernal  equinox,  reckoned  in 
parts  of  a  sidereal  day.  This  is,  strictly,  apparent  side- 
real time,  mean  sidereal  time  being  reckoned  from  the 
transit,  not  of  the  true,  but  of  the  mean,  equinoctial 
point. 

Sl-de're-al-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  elevate  to  the  stars,  or 
to  the  region  of  the  stars  ;  to  etherealize. 

German  literature  transformed,  siderealized,  as  we  see  it  in 
Goethe,  reckons  'Winckelmann  among  its  initiators.     W.  Faier, 

Sl-de're-OUS  (-iis),  a.    [L.  sidereus.]    Sidereal.    [06s.] 

Sld'er-ite  (sid'er-it ;  277),  n.     [L.  siderilis  loadstone, 

Gr.    a-iSripCrqi,    cri6r;piTi5,    of   iron,    from   fft'Srjpos   iron.] 

1.  {3Iin.)  (a)  Carbonate  of  iron,  an  important  ore  of 
iron  occurring  generally  in  cleavable  masses,  but  also  in 
rhombohedral  crystals.  It  is  of  a  light  yellowish  brown 
color.  Called  also  sparry  iron,  spathic  iron.  (6)  A  me- 
teorite consisting  solely  of  metalUc  iron,  (c)  An  indigo- 
blue  variety  of  quartz,  (d)  Formerly,  magnetic  iron 
ore,  or  loadstone. 

2.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  tiie  genus  Siderilis ;  ironwort. 
Sid'er-O-graph'lc  (-o-grSf'ik),  )  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
Sid'er-o-graph'ic-al  (-i-kal),   (       to     siderography; 

executed  by  engraved  plates  of  steel ;  as,  siderographic 
art ;  siderographic  impressions. 

Sld'er-og'ra-phlst  (-5g'ra-ftst),  n.  One  skilled  in 
siderography. 

Sld'er-og'ra-phy  (-f^),  n.  [Gr.  o-i'STjpo!  iron  -\- 
-graphy.]  The  art  or  practice  of  steel  engraving  ;  espe- 
cially, the  process,  invented  by  Perkins,  of  multiplying 
facsimiles  of  an  engraved  steel  plate  by  first  rolling  over 
it,  when  hardened,  a  soft  steel  cylinder,  and  then  rolling 
the  cylinder,  when  hardened,  over  a  soft  steel  plate, 
which  thus  becomes  a  facsimile  of  the  original.  The 
process  has  been  superseded  by  eleclrotypy. 

Sld'er-0-llte  (sTd'er-6-lit),  n.  [Gr.  o-iSrjpos  iron  -j- 
-lite.]   A  kind  of  meteorite.    See  under  Meteorite. 

Sid'er-0-man'cy  (-mSn'sJ),  n.  [Gr.  o-iSrjpos  iron  + 
-mancy.]  Divination  by  burning  straws  on  red-hot  iron, 
and  noting  the  manner  of  their  burning.  Craig. 

Sld'er-o-scope  (sid'er-6-skop ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  o-i'STjpos 
iron  -|-  -scope^  An  instrument  for  detecting  small 
quantities  of  iron  in  any  substance  by  means  of  a  very 
delicate  combination  of  mnpnetic  needles. 

II  Sid'e-ro'slS  (siid'e-ro'sis),  )i.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <7i'8r)pos 
iron.]  (Med.)  A  sort  of  pneumonia  occurring  in  iron 
workers,  produced  bj^  the  inhalation  of  particles  of  iron. 

Sld'er-O-Stat  (sTd'er-6-stSt),  n.  [L.  sidus,  sideris,  a 
star  -)-  Gr.  CTTarot  st.anding,  fixed,  fr.  ia^rdvat  to  place.] 
{Astron.y  An  appar.atus  consisting  essen- 
tially of  a  mirror  moved  by  clockwork 
so  as  to  throw  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  a 
star  in  a  fixed  direction  ;  —  a  more  gen- 
eral term  for  liHiostat. 

II  Sld'e-rox'y-lon   (.sTd'e-rCks'i-lBn), 
re.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  criS\]poi;  iron  -f  ^vXov 
wood.]   {Bot.)  A  genus  of  tropical  sapo- 
taceous  trees  noted  for  their  very  hard  . 
wood  ;  iroiuvood. 

Side'sad'dle  (sid'sSd'd'l),  «.  A  sad- 
dle for  women,  in  which  the  rider  sit.s 
with  botli  feet  on  one  side  of  the  animal 
mounted. 

Sidoaaddle  flower  (Bot.),  a  plant  with  s,-,,„«„jji'  li-i™., 
hollow  leave^  and  curiously  shaped  ^('^.^  .?.f,^r„^'7^ 
flowers ;  -  -  called  also  huntsman's  cup.    ,,\!!1„\ 

See  SaRRAOENIA.  pwea). 
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SIGMOIDALLY 


Sldes'man  (sldz'mSn),  n. ;  pi.  Sidesmen  (sIdz'mSn). 

1,  A  party  man ;  a  partisan.  Milton. 

2.  An  assistant  to  the  churchwarden  ;  a  questman. 
Slde'-tak'ing  (sid'tak'ing),  n.    A  taking  sides,  as 

vrith  a  party,  sect,  or  faction.  Bp.  Hall. 

Slde'walk'  (-wak'),  n.    A  walk  for  foot  passengers  at 

the  side  of  a  street' or  road ;  a  foot  pavement,     [f/.  aS.] 

Side'ways'  (-waz'),  adv.    Toward  the  side ;  sidewise. 

A  second  refraction  made  sideways.    Sir  I.  Newton. 

His  beard,  a  good  palm's  length,  at  least, . . . 

Shot  sideways,  like  a  swallow's  wings.        Longfellow. 

Side'- Wheel'  (-whel').  <'•    Having  a  paddle  wheel  on 

each  side  ;  —  said  of   steam  vessels  ;   as,  a  side-wheel 

Slde'wlnd'er  (-wind'er),  n.  1.  {Zo'dl.)  See  Somed, 
rattler,  under  Hokned. 

2.  A  heavy  swinging  blow  from  the  side,  which  dis- 
ables an  adversary.     \Slang^ 

Slde'wlse'  (-wiz'),  adv.  On  or  toward  one  side ; 
laterally ;  sideways. 

I  saw  them  mask  their  awful  glance 
Sidewise  meek  in  gossamer  lids.  Emerson. 

Sid'lng  (sid'ing),  n.  1.  Attaching  one's  self  to  a  party. 

2.  A  side  track,  as  of  a  railroad ;  a  turnout. 

3.  (Carp.)  The  covering  of  the  outside  wall  of  a  frame 
house,  whether  made  of  weatherboards,  vertical  board- 
ing with  cleats,  shingles,  or  the  like. 

4.  (Shipbuilding)  The  thickness  of  a  rib  or  timber, 
measured,  at  right  angles  with  its  side,  across  the  curved 
edge  ;  as,  a  timber  having  a  siding  of  ten  inches. 

Sl'dle  (si'd'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sidled  (-d'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  SiDLiNO  (-dlTng).]  [From  Side.]  To 
go  or  move  with  one  side  foremost ;  to  move  sidewise ; 
as,  to  sidle  through  a  crowd  or  narrow  opening.  Swift. 
He  .  .  .  then  sidled  close  to  the  astonished  girl.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Siege  (sej),  n.  [OE.  sege,  OF.  siege,  F.  sihge  a  seat, 
a  siege  ;  of.  It.  seggia,  seggio,  sedio,  a  seat,  asseggio,  as- 
sedio,  a  siege,  F.  assieger  to  besiege.  It.  &  LL.  assediare, 
L.  obsidium  a  siege,  besieging ;  all  ultimately  fr.  L.  se- 
dere  to  sit.  See  Sit,  and  cf.  See,  re.]  1.  A  seat ;  espe- 
cially, a  royal  seat ;  a  throne.  [06s.]  "  Upon  the  very 
siege  of  justice."  Shah. 

A  stately  siege  of  sovereign  majesty, 
And  thereon  sat  a  woman  gorgeous  gay.        Spenser. 
In  our  great  hall  there  stood  a  vacant  chair  .  .  . 
And  Merlin  called  it  "  The  siege  perilous."       Tennyson. 

2.  Hence,  place  or  situation ;  seat.     [06s.] 

Ah  I  traitorous  eyes,  come  out  of  your  shameless  siege  forever. 
[Painter  {Palace  of  Pleasure). 

3.  Bank ;  grade ;  station ;  estimation.     \_Obs.'] 

1  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege.  Shak. 

4.  Passage  of  excrements ;  stool;  fecal  matter.   [06s.] 

The  siege  of  this  mooncalf.  Shak. 

6.  The  sitting  of  an  army  around  or  before  a  fortified 
place  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render ;  the  surrounding  or  investing  of  a  place  by  an 
army,  and  approaching  it  by  passages  and  advanced  works, 
which  cover  the  besiegers  from  the  enemy's  fire.  See  the 
Note  under  Blockade. 

6.  Hence,  a  continued  attempt  to  gain  possession. 
Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his  breast.    Dryden. 

7.  The  floor  of  a  glass-furnace. 

8.  A  workman's  bench.  Knight. 
Siege  gun,  a  heaxTf  gun  for  siege  operations.  —  Siege  train, 

artillery  adapted  for  attacldng  fortified  places. 

Siege,  V.  t.    To  besiege ;  to  beset.     [JJ.] 

Through  all  the  dangers  that  can  siege 

The  life  of  man.  Byron. 

Slege'work'  (-wflrk'),  re.  A  temporary  fort  or  paral- 
lel where  siege  guns  are  mounted. 

Sie'mens-Mar'tln  proc'ess  (se'mSnz-mar'tln  prSs'- 
8s).    See  Open-hearth  process,  etc.,  under  Open. 

Sl'e-nite  (sl'e-mt),  n.    (Min.)  See  Syenite. 

Si'e-nlt'lc  (-nit'Ik^  a.    See  Syenitic. 

Si-en'na  (si-eu'na),  re.  [It.  terra  di  Siena,  fr.  Siena 
in  Italy.]  (Chem.)  Clay  that  is  colored  red  or  brown 
by  the  oxides  of  iron  or  manganese,  and  used  as  a  pig- 
ment.    It  is  used  either  in  the  raw  state  or  burnt. 

Burnt  sienna,  sienna  made  of  a  much  redder  color  by 
the  action  of  fire.  —  Eaw  sienna,  sienna  in  its  natural 
state,  of  a  transparent  yellowish  brown  color. 


Of  or  pertaining 


Sl'en-nese'  (si'Sn-nez'  or  -nes'),  a 
to  Sienna,  a  city  of  Italy. 

II  Si-er'ra  (se-er'r4),  re.  [Sp.,  properly,  a  saw,  fr.  L. 
serra  a  saw.  See  Serrate.]  A  ridge  of  mountains  and 
craggy  rocks,  with  a  serrated  or  irregular  outline ;  as, 
the  Sierra  Nevada. 

The  wild  sierra  overhead.  Whittier. 

llSl-es'ta  (se-gs'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  probably  fr.  L.  sessi- 
tare  to  sit  much  or  long,  v.  freq.  of  sedere,  sessum,  to 
eit.  See  Sit.]  A  short  sleep  taken  about  the  middle  of 
the  day,  or  after  dinner  ;  a  midday  nap. 

II  Sleur  (syer),  re.  [F.,  abbrev.  from  seigneur.  Cf. 
MoNsmnR,  Seignior.]  Sir ;  —  a  title  of  respect  used  by 
the  French. 

Sle'va  (se'va),  re.  (Bot.)  A  small  variety  of  the  lima 
bean  (Pkaseolus  lunatus). 

Sieve  (siv),  re.  [OE.  sive,  AS.  slfe;  akin  to  D.  eeef, 
eift,  OHG.  sib,  G.  sieb.  V151a.  Cf. 
Sift.]  1.  A  utensil  for  separating  the 
finer  and  coarser  parts  of  a  pulverized  or 
granulated  substance  from  each  other. 
It  consists  of  a  vessel,  usually  shallow, 
with  the  bottom  perforated,  or  made  of 
hair,  wire,  or  the  like,  woven  in  meshes. 
"  In  a  sieve  thrown  and  sifted."  Chaucer, 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  basket.  Simmonds, 

Sieve  cells  (Bot.),  cribriform  cells.    See  under  Ceibbi- 

FORM. 

Sl'fac  (se'fSk),  n.  (Zool.)  The  white  indris  of  Mada- 
gascar.   It  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  sacred. 


One   form  of 
Sieve. 


SU'fle-ment  (sif 'f 'l-meut),  re.  [F.,  a  whistling  or  hiss- 
ing.] The  act  of  whistling  or  hissing  j  a  whistling  sound ; 
sibilation,     [06s.]  A.  Brewer. 

SU'i-let  (sTf'i-lgt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sifilet."]  (Zool.)  The 
six-shafted  bird  of  paradise.  See  Paradise  bird,  under 
Paradise. 

Sift  (sift),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sitted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Sifting.]  [AS.  si/tore,  from  s«/e  sieve.  -VlBla.  See 
Sieve.]  1.  To  separate  with  a  sieve,  as  the  fine  part  of 
a  substance  from  the  coarse ;  as,  to  si/t  meal  or  flour  ; 
to  sift  powder ;  to  sift  sand  or  lime. 

2.  To  separate  or  part  as  if  with  a  sieve. 

When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  from  below. 

The  glittering  billows  give  a  golden  show.       Dryden. 

3.  To  examine  critically  or  minutely  ;  to  scrutinize. 

Sifting  the  very  utmost  sentence  and  syllable.    Hooker. 
Opportunity  I  here  have  had 
To  try  thee,  sift  thee.  Milton. 

Let  him  but  narrowly  sift  his  ideas.         7.  Taylor. 

To  Bift  out,  to  search  out  with  care,  as  if  by  sifting. 

Sift'er  (sTffer),  re.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sifts. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  lamellirostral  bird,  as  a  duck  or  goose  ; 
—  so  called  because  it  sifts  or  strains  its  food  from  the 
water  and  mud  by  means  of  the  lamellae  of  the  beak. 

Sig  (sig),  n.  [Akin  to  AS.  sigan  to  fall.  ■VlSla. 
See  Sink,  v.  i.]    Urine.    [Prov.  Eng."] 

Si-gaul'tl-an  (sT-gal'sM-an  or  sT-gol'-),  a.  (Surg.) 
Pertaining  to  Sigault,  a  French  physician.  See  Symphys- 
eotomy. 

Sig'ger  (sig'ger), «;.  i.    Same  as  Sicker.    \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Sigh  (si),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sighed  (sid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Sighing.]  [OE.  sighen,  si^en  ;  cf .  also  OB.  siken, 
AS.  sicare,  and  OE.  sighten,  si^ten,  sihten,  AS.  siccettan  ; 
all,  perhaps,  of  imitative  origin.]  1.  To  inhale  a  larger 
quantity  of  air  than  usual,  and  immediately  expel  it ;  to 
make  a  deep  single  audible  respiration,  especially  as  the 
result  or  involuntary  expression  of  fatigue,  exhaustion, 
grief,  sorrow,  or  the  like. 

2.  Hence,  to  lament ;  to  grieve. 

He  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit.       Mark  viii.  12. 

3.  To  make  a  sound  like  sighing. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud. 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge.  Coleridge. 

The  winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing.      Tennyson, 
^Sr"  An  extraordinary  pronimciation  of  this  word  as 
sithis  still  heard  in  England  and  among  the  illiterate  in 
the  United  States. 
Sigh,  V.  t.    1.  To  exhale  (the  breath)  in  sighs. 

Never  man  sighed  truer  breath.  Shak. 

2.  To  utter  eighs  over ;  to  lament  or  mourn  over. 

Ages  to  come,  and  men  unborn, 

Shall  bless  her  name,  and  sigh  her  fate.  Prior. 

3.  To  express  by  sighs  ;  to  utter  in  or  with  sighs. 

They  .  .  .  sighed  forth  proverbs.  Shak. 

The  gentle  swain  .  .  .  sighs  back  her  grief.         Hoole. 

Sigh,  re.    [OE.  sigh;  cf.  OE.  sik.   See  Sigh,  v.  i.]   1.  A 

deep  and  prolonged  audible  inspiration  or  respiration  of 

air,  as  when  fatigued  or  grieved ;  the  act  of  sighing. 

I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my  siglis.  Shak. 

2.  Figuratively,  a  manifestation  of  grief ;  a  lament. 
With  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  hearts  contrite.  Milton. 

Sigh'— born'  (si'bSm'),  a.  Sorrowful;  mournful. 
[B.l     "  Sigh-born  thoughts."  De  Quincey. 

Slgh'er  (si'er),  re.     One  who  sighs. 

Slgh'ing,  a.  Uttering  sighs ;  grieving  ;  lamenting. 
"  Sighing  millions. "     Cowper.  —  Slgh'ing-ly,  adv. 

Sight  (sit),  n.  [OE.  sight,  si^t,  siht,  AS.  siht,  gesiht, 
gesihS,  gesiehS,  gesyhS  ;  akin  to  D.  gezicht,  G.  sicht, 
gesicht,  Dan.  sigte,  Sw.  sigt,  from  the  root  of  E.  see.  See 
See,  v.  <.]  1.  The  act  of  seeing ;  perception  of  objects 
by  the  eye ;  view  ;  as,  to  gain  sight  of  land. 

A  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight.        Acts  i.  9. 

2.  The  power  of  seeing ;  the  faculty  of  -vision,  or  of 
perceiving  objects  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  eyes. 

Thv  sight  is  young, 
And  thou  shalt  read  when  mine  begin  to  dazzle.     Shak. 
O  loss  of  siglit,  of  thee  I  most  complain  !         Milton. 

3.  The  state  of  admitting  unobstructed  vision ;  visibil- 
ity ;  open  view ;  region  which  the  eye  at  one  time  sur- 
veys ;  space  through  which  the  power  of  vision  extends ; 
as,  an  object  within  sight. 

4.  A  spectacle ;  a  view ;  a  show ;  something  worth 
seeing. 

Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside  and  see  this  great  sight,  why 

the  bush  is  not  burnt.  Ex.  ni.  3. 

They  never  saw  a  sight  so  fair.  Spenser. 

5.  The  instrument  of  seeing ;  the  eye. 

Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  ?  ShaJc. 

6.  Inspection ;  examination ;  as,  a  letter  intended  for 
the  sight  of  only  one  person. 

7.  Mental  view;  opinion;  judgment ;  as,  in  their  sijf/i< 
it  was  harmless.  Wake. 

That  which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  abomination  in 
the  sight  of  God.  Lnke  xvi.  15. 

8.  A  small  aperture  through  which  objects  are  to  be 
seen,  and  by  which  their  direction  is  settled  or  ascer- 
tained ;  as,  the  sight  of  a  quadrant. 

Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel.    Shak. 

9.  A  small  piece  of  metal,  fixed  or  movable,  on  the 
breech,  muzzle,  center,  or  trunnion  of  a  gun,  or  on  the 
breech  and  the  muzzle  of  a  rifle,  pistol,  etc.,  by  means 
of  which  the  eye  is  guided  in  aiming.  Farrow. 

10.  In  a  drawing,  picture,  etc.,  that  part  of  the  sur- 
face, as  of  paper  or  canvas,  which  is  within  the  frame  or 
the  border  or  margin.  In  a  frame  or  the  like,  the  open 
space,  the  opening. 

11.  A  great  number,  quantity,  or  sum ;  as,  a  sight  of 
money.     [Now  colloquial'] 

^W  Sight  in  this  last  sense  was  formerly  employed  in 

the  best  usage.    "  A  si^Ai  of  lawyers."  Latimer. 

A  wonder  sight  of  flowers.  Gower. 


At  Bight,  as  soon  as  seen,  or  presented  to  sight ;  as,  s 
draft  payable  at  sight ;  to  read  Greek  at  sight ;  to  shoot 
a  person  at  sight.— Ttont  sight  (Firearms),  the  sight 
nearest  the  muzzle.  —  Open  sight.  (Firearms)  (a)  A  front 
sight  through  which  the  object  aimed  at  may  be  seen,  in 
distinction  from  one  that  hides  the  object.  (6)  A  rear 
sight  having  an  open  notch  instead  of  an  aperture.  — 
Peep  sight.  Rear  sight.  See  under  Peep,  and  Rear.  — 
Sight  draft,  an  order,  or  bill  of  exchange,  directing  the 
payment  of  money  at  sight.  —  To  take  sight,  to  take  aim ; 
to  look  for  the  purpose  of  directing  a  piece  of  artillery, 
or  the  like. 

Syn.  —  Vision ;  view ;  show ;  spectacle  ;  representa- 
tion ;  exhibition. 

Sight  (sit),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Sighted;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Sighting.]  1.  To  get  sight  of;  to  see;  as,  to 
sight  land  ;  to  sight  a  wreck.  Kane, 

2.  To  look  at  through  a  sight ;  to  see  accurately ;  as, 
to  sight  an  object,  as  a  star. 

3.  To  apply  sights  to ;  to  adjust  the  sights  of ;  also,  to 
give  the  proper  elevation  and  direction  to  by  means  of  a 
sight ;  as,  to  sight  a  rifle  or  a  cannon. 

Sight,  V.  i.     (Mil.)  To  take  aim  by  a  sight. 

Slght'ed,  a.  Having  sight,  or  seeing,  in  a  particular 
manner ;  —  used  in  composition  ;  as,  long-sighted,  short- 
sighted,  qaicii-sighted,  shar^sighted,  and  the  like. 

Sight'ful  (-ful),  a.  Easily  or  clearly  seen ;  distinctly 
•risible  ;  perspicuous.     [06s.]  Testament  of  Love, 

Slght'lul-ness,  n.  The  state  of  being  sightful ;  per- 
spicuity.    [Obs.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Sight'-hole'  (-hoi'),  n.  A  hole  for  looking  through ; 
a  peephole.     "Stop  all  S!(7A^/(oto."  SfiaJe, 

Sight'ing,  a.  &  re.  from  Sight,  v.  t. 

Sighting  shot,  a  shot  made  to  ascertain  whether  the 
sights  of  a  firearm  are  properly  adjusted ;  a  trial  shot. 

Sightless,  a.  1.  Wanting  sight ;  without  sight ; 
blind. 

Of  all  who  blindly  creep  or  sightless  soar.  Pope, 

2.  That  can  not  be  seen  ;  invisible.     [06s.] 

The  sightless  couriers  of  the  air.  Shak, 

3.  Offensive  or  unpleasing  to  the  eye  ;  unsightly ;  as, 
sightless  stains.     [R.]  Shak, 

—  Sight'less-ly,  adv.  —  Sight'less-ness,  n. 
Sight'll-ness  (-It-ngs),  re.    The  state  of  being  sightly ; 

comeliness ;  conspicuousness. 

Sight'ly  (sifly),a.  1.  Pleasing  to  the  sight ;  comely. 
"  Many  brave,  sightly  horses."  VJSstrange, 

2.  Open  to  sight;  conspicuous;  as,  a  house  stands  in 
a  sightly  place. 

Slght'proof  (-proof),  a.    Undiscoverable  to  sight. 

Hidden  in  their  own  sightproof\i\i&\\.  Lowell. 

Sight'-see'ing  (-se'ing),  a.  Engaged  in,  or  given  to, 
seeing  sights ;  eager  for  novelties  or  curiosities. 

Sight'-see'ing,  re.  The  act  of  seeing  sights ;  eager- 
ness for  novelties  or  curiosities. 

Sight'-se'er  (-se'er),  re.  One  given  to  seeing  sights 
or  noted  things,  or  eager  for  novelties  or  curiosities. 

Sight'-shot'  (-sliof ),  re.  Distance  to  which  the  sight 
can  reach  or  be  thrown.     [iJ.]  Cowley. 

Sights'man  (sits'mSn),  re. ;  pi.  Sightsmbn  (-m6n). 
(Mus. )  One  who  reads  or  performs  music  readily  at  first 
sight,     [i?.]  Busby. 

Sig'il  (sij'il),  re.     [L.  sigillum.    See  Seal  a  stamp.] 

A  seal ;  a  signature.  Dryden, 

Of  talismans  and  sigils  knew  the  power.  Pope. 

II  Sig'il-la'ri-a  (-la'ri-a),  n.pl.  [L.,  from  sigillum  a 
seal.  See  Sigil.]  (Bom.  Antig.)  Little  images  or  fig- 
ures of  earthenware  exposed  for  sale,  or  given  as  pres- 
ents, on  the  last  two  days  of  the  BatumaUa ;  hence,  the 
last  two,  or  the  sixth  and  seventh,  days  of  the  Saturnalia. 

II  Sig'U-la'ri-a,  re.     [NL.,  fem.  sing.  fr.  L.  sigillum  a 
seal.]     (Paleon.)    A  genus 
of   fossil   trees    principally 
found  in  the  coal  formation ; 

—  so  named  from  the  seal- 
like leaf  scars  in  vertical 
rows  on  the  surface. 

Sig'il-la'rld  (-la'rid),  re. 
(Paleon.)  One  of  an  extinct 
family  of  cryptogamous 
trees,  including  the  genus 
Sigillaria  and  its  allies. 

Sig'll-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  a. 

[L.  sigillatus  adorned  with 
little  images.]  Decorated  by 
means  of  stamps  ;  —  said  of 
pottery. 

Sig'U-la-tive  (sTj'il-U- 
tiv),  a.     [L.  sigillum  a  seal :  cf.  OF.  sigillatif.l    Fit  to 
seal ;  belonging  to  a  seal ;  composed  of  wax.     [iJ.] 

II  Si-gil'lum  (si-jTl'liim),  re.  ;  pi.  Siqjlla.  (-la).  [L.] 
(Bom.  &  Old  Eng.  Law)  A  seal. 

II  Sig'la  (sTgIa),  re.  pi.  [L.]  The  signs,  abbreria- 
tions,  letters,  or  characters  standing  for  words,  short- 
hand, etc.,  in  ancient  manuscripts,  or  on  coins,  medals, 
etc.  W.  Savage. 

II  Slg'ma  (-ma),  re. ;  pi.  Sigmas  (-m^z).  [L.,  from  Gr. 
o-i'y/xa,  -OT05.]  The  Greek  letter  2,  <7,  or  s  (English  S, 
or  sj.     It  originally  had  the  form  of  the  English  C. 

Slg'mo-dont  (-mo-dSnt),  re.  [Gr.  crCyiia  sigma  (2)  -\- 
o6ov't,  65wT05,  a  tooth.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  a  tribe 
(Sigmodontes)  of  rodents  which  includes  all  the  indige- 
nous rats  and  mice  of  America.  So  called  from  the  form 
of  the  ridges  of  enamel  on  the  crowns  of  the  worn  mo- 
lars.    Also  used  adjectively. 

Slg'moid  (sTg'moid),      )  a,     [Gr.   (Tly^l.oel^'; ;    aCyiia 

Sig-mold'al  (-moid'al),  (  sigma  +  etSos  form,  like- 
ness: cf.  V.  sigmoide.2  Curved  in  two  directions,  like 
the  letter  S,  or  the  Greek  s. 

Sigmoid  flexure  (Anal.),  the  last  curve  of  the  colon  he- 
fore  it  terminates  in  the  rectum.  See  Illusl.  under  Di- 
gestive. —  Sigmoid  valves.  (Anat.)  See  Semilunar  valves, 
under  Semilunar. 

Sig-mold'al-ly,  adv.    In  a  sigmoidal  manner. 


a  Sigillaria 

,. ,    b  Sigillaria  reti. 

culata.    Much  reduced. 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   am,    arm,   ask,   final,   ^11 ;    eve,   event,   6ni,   fem,   recent ;    ice,   idea,    ill ;    old,   obey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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sign  (sin),  n.  [F.  signe,  L.  signum ;  cf.  AS.  segen, 
segn,  a  sign,  standard,  banner,  also  fr.  L.  signum.  Cf. 
Ensign,  Resign,  Seal  a  stamp.  Signal,  Signet.]  That 
by  which  anything  is  made  known  or  represented  ;  that 
which  furnishes  eyidence ;  a  mark ;  a  token ;  an  indica- 
tion ;  a  proof.  Specifically :  (a)  A  remarkable  event, 
considered  by  the  ancients  as  indicating  the  will  of  some 
deity ;  a  prodigy ;  an  omen.  (J)  An  event  considered 
by  the  Jews  as  indicating  the  divine  vpill,  or  as  manifest- 
ing an  interposition  of  the  divine  power  for  some  special 
end ;  a  miracle  ;  a  wonder. 

Through  mighty  sigm  and  wonders,  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Jiom.  xv.  19. 

It  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will  not  believe  thee,  neither 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  first  siffn,  that  they  will  believe  the 
voice  of  the  latter  sign.  Ex.  iv.  8. 

(c)  Something  serving  to  indicate  the  existence,  or  pre- 
serve the  memory,  of  a  thing ;  a  token ;  a  memorial ;  a 
monument. 

What  time  the  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
they  became  a  sign.  ^"m-  xxvi.  10. 

(d)  Any  symbol  or  emblem  which  prefigures,  typifies,  or 
represents,  an  idea ;  a  type  ;  hence,  sometimes,  a  picture. 

The  holy  symbols,  or  signs,  are  not  barely  significative  ;  but 
what  they  represent  Is  as  certainly  delivered  to  us  as  the  sym- 
bols themselves.  Brereioood. 

Saint  George  of  Merry  England,  the  sign  of  victory.  Spenser. 

(e)  A  word  or  a  character  regarded  as  the  outward  mani- 
festation of  thought ;  as,  words  are  the  signs  of  ideas. 
(/)  A  motion,  an  action,  or  a  gesture  by  which  a  thought 
is  expressed,  or  a  command  or  a  wish  made  known. 

They  made  signs  to  his  father,  how  he  would  have  him  called. 
'  Lvkei.62. 

(,g)  Hence,  one  of  the  gestures  of  pantomime,  or  of  a 
language  of  signs  such  as  those  used  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  or  those  used  by  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

||g^~*  Educators  of  the  deaf  distinguish  between  nat- 
urai  signs,  which  serve  for  communicating  ideas,  and 
methodical,  or  systematic,  signs,  adapted  for  the  dicta- 
tion, or  the  rendering,  of  written  language,  word  by 
word ;  and  thus  the  signs  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  manual  alphabet,  by  which  words  are  spelled  on  the 


(h)  A  military  emblem  carried  on  a  banner  or  a  standard. 
Milton,  (i)  A  lettered  board,  or  other  conspicuous  notice, 
placed  upon  or  before  a  building,  room,  shop,  or  office  to 
advertise  the  business  there  transacted,  or  the  name  of 
the  person  or  firm  carrying  it  on  ;  a  publicly  displayed 
token  or  notice. 

The  shops  were,  therefore,  distinguished  by  painted  signs, 
which  gave  a  gay  and  grotesque  aspect  to  the  streets.  Macaulay. 
{j)  {Astron.)  The  twelfth  part  of  the  ecliptic  or  zodiac. 

8^°"  The  signs  are  reckoned  from  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  ecliptic  and  equator  at  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  are  named,  respectively,  Aries  {'^),  Taurus  (y), 
Gemini  (n),  Cancer  (23),  Leo  (fl))  Virgo  (ITP),  Libra 
(ii),  Scorpio  (ni),  Sagittarius  (J),  Capricornus  (1^), 
Aquarius  (~),  Fisces  C^).  These  names  were  origi- 
nally the  names  of  the  constellations  occupying  severally 
the  divisions  of  the  zodiac,  by  which  they  are  still  re- 
tained ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, the  signs  have,  in  process  of  time,  become  sepa- 
rated about  30  degrees  from  these  constellations,  and 
each  of  the  latter  now  lies  in  the  sign  next  in  advance, 
or  to  the  east  of  the  one  which  bears  its  name,  as  the 
constellation  Aries  in  the  sign  Taurus,  etc. 
{k)  (Alg.)  A  character  indicating  the  relation  of  quan- 
tities, or  an  operation  performed  upon  them ;  as,  the 
sign  -\-  (plus) ;  the  sign  —  (minus) ;  the  sign  of  division 
■—,  and  the  like,  (l)  {Med.)  An  objective  evidenoe  of 
disease ;  that  is,  one  appreciable  by  some  one  other  than 
the  patient. 

^W^  The  terms  symptom  and  sign  are  often  used  syn- 
onymously ;  but  they  may  be  discriminated.  A  sign 
diiiers  from  a  symptom  in  that  the  latter  is  perceived 
only  by  the  patient  himself.  The  term  sign  is  often 
further  restricted  to  the  purely  local  evidences  of  dis- 
ease afforded  by  direct  examination  of  the  organs  in- 
volved, as  distinguished  from  those  evidences  of  general 
disturbance  afforded  by  observation  of  the  temperature, 
pulse,  etc.  In  this  sense  it  is  often  called  physical  sign, 
(m)  (Mus.)  Any  character,  as  a  flat,  sharp,  dot,  etc.  (re) 
(Theol.)  That  which,  being  external,  stands  for,  or  sig- 
nifies, something  internal  or  spiritual ;  —  a  term  used  in 
the  Church  of  England  in  speaking  of  an  ordinance  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  that  which  it  represents. 

An  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace. 
Bk.  of  Common  Prayer. 

t^^  See  the  Table  of  Ahbitraky  Signs,  p.  1924. 

Sign  manua.1.  (a)  {Eng.  Law)  The  royal  signature  su- 
perscribed at  the  top  of  bills  of  grants  and  letters  patent, 
which  are  then  sealed  with  the  privy  signet  or  great  seal, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  complete  their  validity.  (6)  The 
signature  of  one's  name  in  one's  own  handwriting. 

Craig.     Tomlins.     Wharton. 

Syn.  —  Token ;  mark ;  note ;  symptom ;  indication ; 
signal ;  symbol ;  type  ;  omen  j  prognostic  ;  presage  ; 
manifestation.    See  Emblem. 

Sign  (sin),  V.  t.  [imp.  &.p.  p.  Signed  (sind) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Signing.]  [OE.  seinen  to  bless,  originally,  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross  over ;  in  this  sense  fr.  AS:,  seg- 
nian  (from  segn,  r\.),  or  OF.  seignier,  F.  signer,  to  mark, 
to  sign  (in  sense  3),  fr.  L.  signare  to  mark,  set  a  mark 
upon,  from  signum.  See  Sign,  «.]  1.  To  represent  by  a 
sign  ;  to  make  known  in  a  typical  or  emblematic  manner, 
in  distinction  from  speech ;  to  signify. 

I  signed  to  Browne  to  make  his  retreat.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  make  a  sign  upon ;  to  mark  vrith  a  sign. 

We  receive  this  child  into  the  congregation  of  Christ's  flock, 
and  do  sign  him  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

3.  To  affix  a  signature  to  ;  to  ratify  by  hand  or  seal ; 
to  subscribe  in  one's  own  handwriting. 

Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this  deed, 

And  let  him  sign  it.  Shah. 

4.  To  assign  or  convey  formally  ;  —  used  with  away. 
6.  To  mark  ;  to  make  distinguishable.  Shak. 


Sign  (sin),  V.  i.   1.  To  be  a  sign  or  omen.  [06s.]  SJiak. 

2.  To  make  a  sign  or  signal ;  to  communicate  direc- 
tions or  intelligence  by  signs. 

3.  To  write  one's  name,  esp.  as  a  token  of  assent,  re- 
sponsibility, or  obligation. 

Slgn'a-bie  (sin'a-b'l),  a.  Suitable  to  be  signed  ;  re- 
quiring signature ;  as,  a  legal  document  signable  by  a 
particular  person. 

Sig'nal  (sTg'nal),  n.     [F.,  fr.  IJj.  signale,  fr.  L.  sig- 
num.    See  Sign,  n.]     1.  A  sign  made  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  notice  to  a  person  of  some  occurrence,  command, 
or  danger ;  also,  a  sign,  event,  or  watchword,  which  has 
been  agreed  upon  as  the  occasion  of  concerted  action. 
All  obeyed 
The  wonted  signal  and  superior  voice 
Of  this  great  potentate.  Milton. 

2.  A  token  ;  an  indication  ;  a  foreshadowing  ;  a  sign. 
The  weary  sun  .  .  . 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.  Shak. 

There  was  not  the  least  signal  of  the  calamity  to  be  seen. 

Z>e  Foe. 
Slg'aal,    a.      [From    signal,    n.  :    cf.    F.    signale.} 

1.  Noticeable  ;  distinguished  from  what  is  ordinary ; 
eminent ;  remarkable ;  memorable  ;  as,  a  signal  exploit ; 
a  signal  service ;  a  signal  act  of  benevolence. 

As  signal  now  in  low.  dejected  state 

As  erst  in  highest,  behold  him  where  he  lies.        Milton. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  signals,  or  the  use  of  signals  in 
conveying  information  ;  as,  a  signal  flag  or  officer. 

The  signal  service,  a  bureau  of  the  government  (in  the 
United  States  connected  with  the  War  Department)  or- 
ganized to  collect  from  the  whole  country  simultaneous 
reports  of  local  meteorological  conditions,  upon  compar- 
ison of  which  at  the  central  office,  predictions  concerning 
the  weather  are  telegraphed  to  various  sections,  where 
they  are  made  known  by  signals  publicly  displayed.  — 
Signal  station,  the  place  where  a  signal  is  displayed ; 
specifically,  an  observation  office  of  the  signal  service. 

Syn.  —  Eminent ;  remarkable ;  memorable ;  extraor- 
dinary ;  notable  ;  conspicuous. 

Sig'nal,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Signaled  (-nald)  or  Sig- 
nalled ;  p.  pr.   &  vb.  n.   Signaling  or  Signalling.] 

1.  To  communicate  by  signals  ;  as,  to  signal  orders. 

2.  To  notify  by  a  signal  or  signals ;  to  make  a  signal 
or  signals  to ;  as,  to  signal  a  fleet  to  anchor.  31.  Arnold. 

Slg'nal-lst,  n.  One  who  makes  signals;  one  who 
communicates  intelligence  by  means  of  signals. 

Slg-nal'1-ty  (sTg-nSl'I-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  signal  or  remarkable.     \_Obs.'\  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Slg'nal-lze  (sig'nal-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Signal- 
ized (-izd)  J  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Signalizing  (-T'zing).]  [From 
Signal,  a.]  1.  To  make  signal  or  eminent ;  to  render 
distinguished  from  what  is  common  ;  to  distinguish. 

It  is  this  passion  which  drives  men  to  all  the  ways  we  see  in 
use  of  signalizing  themselves.  Burke. 

2.  To  commimicate  with  by  means  of  a  signal ;  as,  a 
ship  signalizes  its  consort. 

3.  To  indicate  the  existence,  presence,  or  fact  of,  by  a 
signal ;  as,  to  signalize  the  arrival  of  a  steamer. 

Slg'nal-ly,  adv.    In  a  signal  manner  ;  eminently. 

Sig'nal-man  (-man),  n.;  pi.  -MEN  (-mgn).  A  man 
whose  business  is  to  manage  or  display  signals ;  espe- 
cially, one  employed  in  setting  the  signals  by  which  rail- 
road trains  are  run  or  warned. 

Slg'nal-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  signaling,  or  of 
signalizing  ;  hence,  description  by  peculiar,  appropriate, 
or  characteristic  marks.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Slg'nate  (-nat),  a.  [L.  signatus,  p.  p.  See  Sign,  v.  <.] 
(Zool.)  Having  definite  color  markings. 

Sig-na'tlon  (sTg-nafshiin),  n.  [L.  signatio.  See  Sign, 
V.  <.]     Sign  given  ;  marking.     [Obs.']        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sfg'na-tO-ry     (sTg'na-to-ri^),    a.       [L.    signatorius.'] 

1.  Relating  to  a  seal ;  used  in  sealing.    [Obs.}   Bailey. 

2.  Signing ;  joining  or  sharing  in  a  signature  ;  as,  sig- 
natory powers. 

Slg'na-tO-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  -eies  (-riz).  A  signer ;  one  who 
signs  or  subscribes  ;  as,  a  conference  of  signatories. 

Slg'na-ture  (-tlir ;  135),  n.  [F.  (cf.  It.  signatura, 
segnatura,  Sp.  &  LL.  signatura),  from  L.  signare,  signa- 
turn.  See  Sign,  v.  <.]  1.  A  sign,  stamp,  or  mark  im- 
pressed, as  by  a  seal. 

The  brain,  being  well  furnished  with  various  traces,  signa- 
tures, and  images.  /•  Watts. 

The  natural  and  indelible  signature  of  God,  which  human 
souls  .  .  .  are  supposed  to  be  stamped  with.  Bentley. 

2.  Especially,  the  name  of  any  person,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  employed  to  signify  that  the  writing  which 
precedes  accords  with  his  wishes  or  intentions ;  a  sign 
manual ;  an  autograph. 

3.  (Physiol.)  An  outward  mark  by  which  internal 
characteristics  were  supposed  to  be  indicated. 

Some  plants  bear  a  very  evident  signature  of  their  nature  and 
use.  -Dr.  H.  More. 

4.  (Old  Med.)  A  resemblance  between  the  external 
characters  of  a  disease  and  those  of  some  physical  agent, 
for  instance,  that  existing  between  the  red  skin  of  scar- 
let fever  and  a  red  cloth ;  —  supposed  to  indicate  this 
agent  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 

5.  (Mus.)  The  designation  of  the  key  (when  not  C 
major,  or  its  relative,  A  minor)  by  means  of  one  or  more 
sharps  or  flats  at  the  beginning  of  the  staff,  immediately 
after  the  clef,  affecting  all  notes  of  the  same  letter 
throughout  the  piece  or  movement.  Each  minor  key  has 
the  same  signature  as  its  relative  major. 

6.  (Print.)  (a)  A  lettor  or  figure  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  first  page  of  each  sheet  of  a  book  or  pamphlet,  as 
a  direction  to  the  binder  in  arranging  and  folding  the 
sheets,  (b)  The  printed  sheet  so  marked,  or  tlie  form 
from  which  it  is  printed ;  as,  to  reprint  one  or  more  sig- 
nalures. 

Hg^  Star  signatures  (as  A*,  1*)  are  tlie  same  charac- 
ters, with  the  addition  of  asterisks,  used  on  the  first 
pages  of  ollcuts,  as  in  12nio  sheets. 

7.  (Pharm.)  Tliat  part  of  a  prescription  whicli  con- 
tains the  directions  to  the  patient.   It  is  usually  prefaced 


by  S  or  Sig.  (an  abbreviation  for  the  Latin  signa,  imper- 
ative of  signare  to  sign  or  mark). 

Slg'na-ture  (sig'na-tlSr ;  135),  v.  t.  To  mark  with,  or 
as  with,  a  signature  or  signatures. 

Slg'na-tur'lst  (-tiir'ist),  n.  One  who  holds  to  the 
doctrine  of  signatures  impressed  upon  objects,  indica- 
tive of  character  or  qualities.     [Oii.]        Sir  T.  Browne. 

Slgn1)0ard'  (sin'bord'),  n.  A  board,  placed  on  or  be- 
fore a  shop,  office,  etc.,  on  which  some  notice  is  given, 
as  the  name  of  a  firm,  of  a  business,  or  the  like. 

Sign'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  signs  or  subscribes  hii 
name  ;  as,  a  memorial  with  a  hundred  signers. 

Slg'net  (sTg'ngt),  n.  [OF.  signet  a  signet,  F.,  a  book- 
mark, dim.  of  signe.  See  Sign,  n.,  and  cf.  Sennet.]  A 
seal ;  especially,  in  England,  the  seal  used  by  the  sov- 
ereign in  sealing  private  letters  and  grants  that  pass  by 
bill  under  the  sign  manual ;  —  called  also  privy  signet. 

I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse.  Shak. 

Signet  ring,  a  ring  containing  a  signet,  or  private  seal. 
—  Writer  to  the  signet  ( Scots  Law),  a  judicial  officer  who 
prepares  warrants,  writs,  etc.  ;  originally,  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Slg'net-ed,  a.    Stamped  or  marked  with  a  signet. 

Slg'nl-fer  (sig'nT-fer),  a.  [L. ,  from  «(7«M7n  sign -j- 
ferre  to  bear.]  Bearing  signs.  [Ois.]  "  The  signi/er 
sphere,  or  zodiac."  Holland. 

Slg-nU'1-cance  (sTg-nTf'i-kans), )  n.      [L.   significan- 

Slg-nll'1-can-cy  (-nif'i-kan-sj),  |  iia.J  1.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  significant. 

2.  That  which  is  signified  ;  meaning ;  import ;  as,  thfe 
significance  of  a  nod,  of  a  motion  of  the  hand,  or  of  a 
word  or  expression. 

3.  Importance ;  moment ;  weight ;  consequence. 
With  this  brain  I  must  work,  in  order  to  give  significancy  and 

value  to  the  few  facts  which  I  possess.  J}e  Quincey. 

Slg-nif'1-oant  (-kant),  a.  [L.  significans,  -antis,  p. 
pr.  of  significare.  See  Signify.]  1.  Fitted  or  designed 
to  signify  or  make  known  something ;  having  a  mean- 
ing ;  standing  as  a  sign  or  token ;  expressive  or  suggest- 
ive ;  as,  a  significant  word  or  sound ;  a  significant  look. 

It  was  well  said  of  Plotinus,  that  the  stars  were  significant, 
but  not  efficient.  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 

2.  Deserving  to  be  considered ;  important ;  moment- 
ous ;  as,  a  significant  event. 

Significant  figures  (Arith.),  the  figures  which  remain  to 
any  number,  or  decimal  fraction,  after  the  ciphers  at  the 
right  or  left  are  canceled.  Thus,  the  significant  figures  of 
25,000,  or  of  .0025,  are  25. 

Slg-nlf'i-cant,  n.     That  which  has  significance ;  a 

sign ;  a  token  ;  a  symbol.  Wordsworth. 

In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts.      Shak. 

Slg-nU'l-cant-ly,  adv.    In  a  significant  manner. 

Slg-nll'1-cate  (-kat),  n.  [L.  signiflcatus,  p.  p.  of  sig- 
nificare. See  SiGNDPY.]  (Logic)  One  of  several  things 
signified  by  a  common  term.  Whately. 

Sig'nl-Il-ca'tlon  (sTg'nT-fi-ka'shiin),  n.  [F.  signifi- 
cation, L.  significatio.']  1.  The  act  of  signifying ;  a  mak- 
ing known  by  signs  or  other  means. 

A  signification  of  being  pleased.  Landor, 

All  speaking  or  signification  of  one's  mind  implies  an  act  or 
address  of  one  man  to  another.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  signified  or  made  known  ;  that  mean- 
ing which  a  sign,  character,  or  token  is  intended  to 
convey  ;  as,  the  signification  of  words. 

Slg-nU'i-ca-tlve  (sig-nifi-ka-tTv),  a.  [L.  signified- 
tivus :  cf.  F.  significati/.']  1.  Betokening  or  represent- 
ing by  an  external  sign. 

The  holy  symbols  or  signs  are  not  barely  significative. 

Brerewood. 

2.  Having  signification  or  meaning ;  expressive  of  a 
meaning  or  purpose ;  significant. 

Neither  in  the  degrees  of  kindred  they  were  destitute  of  sig- 
nificative words.  Camden. 

— Slg-nii'1-ca-tlve-ly,  adv.  —  Slg-nlf' 1-ca-tlve-ness,  n. 

Slg'ni-fi-ca'tor  (sTg'ni-f  i-ka'ter  or  sTg-nif '!-),  n.  [Cf, 
F.  significateur.J    One  who,  or  that  which,  signifies. 

In  tliis  diagram  there  was  one  signtficator  which  pressed  re- 
markably upon  our  astrologer's  attention.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Slg-nlf'1-ca-tO-ry  (sTg-nTfl-ka-tS-ry),  a.  [L.  signifi- 
catorius.']    Significant.  —  n.    That  which  is  siguificatory. 

II  Slg'ni-fi-ca'vlt  (slg'nT-fi-ka'vit),  n.  [L.,  (he^  has 
signified,  perf.  ind.  of  significare  to  signify.]  (Eng. 
Eccl.  Law)  Formerly,  a  writ  issuing  out  of  chancery, 
upon  certificate  given  by  the  ordinary,  of  a  man's  stand- 
ing excommunicate  by  the  space  of  forty  days,  for  the 
laying  him  up  in  prison  till  he  submit  himself  to  the 
authority  of  the  church.  Crabb. 

Slg'ni-fy  (sTg'ni-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Signified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Signifying  (-fi'Tiig).]  [F.  signi- 
fier,  L.  significare  ;  sigmim  a  sign  -)-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to 
make.  See  Sign,  n.,  and  -FV.]  1.  To  show  by  a  sign; 
to  communicate  by  any  conventional  token,  as  words, 
gestures,  signals,  or  the  like ;  to  announce  ;  to  make 
known  ;  to  declare ;  to  express ;  as,  he  signified  his  de- 
sire to  be  present. 

I  'II  to  the  king  ;  ond  signify  to  him 

Tliat  thus  I  have  rcsign'd  my  clmrge  to  you.  Shak. 

The  government  should  signify  to  tlio  Protestants  of  Ireland 
that  want  of  silver  is  not  to  be  remedied.  Swi/t. 

2.  To  mean ;  to  import ;  to  denote ;  to  betoken. 

Ho  bade  her  tell  him  what  it  signified.        Chaucer, 
A  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
SignH'iiing  notliing.  Shak 

lE^""  SignU'v  ia  often  used  impersonally;  as,  it  signi- 
fies nothing,  ib  does  not  signify,  that  is,  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance. 

Syn.  — To  express;  manifest;  declare;  utter;  inti. 
mate  ;  betoken ;  denote  ;  imply  ;  mean. 

Slgn'lor  (sen'yi5r),  n.  Sir  ;  Mr.  Tlie  English  form 
and  pronunciation  for  the  Italian  Signor  and  the  Spanish 
Serwr. 

Slgn'lor-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  [See  Skigniorize.]  To  exer- 
cise dominion  over  ;  to  lord  it  over.     [Obs.']         Shetloti, 
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Slgn'lor-lze  (sen'yer-iz),  v.  i.  To  exercise  dominion ; 
to  seigniorize.     [Ofc.]  Hewyt. 

Slgn'lor-shlp,  n.    State  or  position  of  a  signior. 

Sign'lor-y  (-f ),  n.    Same  as  Seioniokt. 

II  Sl-gnor'  (se-nyor'),  II  Sl-gno're  (se-nyo'ra),  n.  [It. 
See  Seioniok.]  Sir ;  Mr. ;  —  a  title  of  address  or  respect 
among  the  Italians.    Before  a  noun  the  form  is  Signer. 

II  Sl-gno'ra  (se-nyo'ra),  n.  [It.]  Madam ;  Mrs. ;  — 
a  title  of  address  or  respect  among  the  Italians. 

II  Sl'gno-ri'na  (se'nyo-re'na),  «.  [It.]  Miss; — a  title 
of  address  among  the  Italians. 

Slgn'post'  (siu'posf),  n.  A  post  on  which  a  sign 
hangs,  or  on  which  papers  are  placed  to  give  public 
notice  of  anything. 

Slk(sTk),    la.    Such.    See  Such.    [OJj.]    "Sikefan- 

Sike  (sik),  (      cies  weren  foolerie."  Spenser. 

Sike  (sik),  n.  [AS.  sle.  Cf.  SiG.]  A  gutter ;  a  stream, 
such  as  is  usually  dry  in  summer.    IProv.  Eng.  &  Scot.~\ 

Slice,  n.    [See  Sick.]    A  sick  person.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Sike,  V.  i.     To  sigh.     lObs.'i 

That  for  his  wife  weepeth  and  siJcetk  sore.    Chaucer. 

Sike,  n.    A  sigh.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Sik'er  (sik'eiO,  a.  &  adv.,  Slk'er-ly,  adv.,  Sik'er- 
ness,  n.,  etc.    See  2d  Sickek,  Sickeely,  etc.     lObs.] 

Sikhs  (seks),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Sikh  (sek).  [Hind.  Sikh, 
properly,  a  disciple.]  A  religious  sect  noted  for  warlike 
traits,  founded  in  the  Punjab  at  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. 

Sl'Iage  (si'laj),  n.  &  V.     Short  for  Ensilage. 

Slle  (sil),  V.  t.  [Akin  to  Sw.  sila  to  strain,  sil  sieve, 
6.  sielen  to  draw  away  or  lead  off  water.  VlBla.  See 
8n.T.]     To  strain,  as  fresh  milk.     \_Prov,Eng.'] 

Slle,  V.  i.     To  drop ;  to  flow ;  to  fall.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Sile,  n.    1.  A  sieve  with  fine  meshes.    [^Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  Filth ;  sediment.     \_Prov.  Eng.]  HaUiivell. 

Slle,  n.  [Icel.  sUd  herring ;  akin  to  Sw.  sill,  Dan. 
iild.  Cf.  Sill  the  young  of  a  herring.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  young 
or  small  herring.     lEng.]  Pennant. 

Sl'lence  (sllens),  re.  lF.,fT.'L.silentium.  See  Silent.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  silent ;  entire  absence  of  sound 
or  noise  ;  absolute  stillness. 

I  saw  and  heard  ;  for  such  a  numerous  host 

Fled  not  in  silence  through  the  frighted  deep.     Milton. 

2.  Forbearance  from,  or  absence  of,  speech  ;  taciturn- 
ity; muteness. 

3.  Secrecy ;  as,  these  things  were  transacted  in  silence. 
The  administration  itself  keeps  a  profound  silence.  D.  Webster, 

4.  The  cessation  of  rage,  agitation,  or  tumult;  calm- 
ness ;  quiet ;  as,  the  elements  were  reduced  to  silence. 

6.  Absence  of  mention ;  oblivion. 

And  what  most  merits  fame,  in  silence  hid.     Milton. 

Silence,  interj.     Be  silent ;  —  used  elliptically  for  let 

there  be  silence,  or  keep  silence.  Shak. 

Sl'lence,  v.  t.     {imp.  &  p.  p.  Silenced  (sllenst) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Silencing  (-len-slng).]     1.  To  compel  to 

Bilence ;  to  cause  to  be  still ;  to  still ;  to  hush. 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell ;  it  frights  the  isle.       Shak. 

2.  To  put  to  rest ;  to  quiet. 

This  would  silence  all  further  opposition.    Clarendon. 
These  would  have  silenced  their  scruples.         Rogers. 

3.  To  restrain  from  the  exercise  of  any  function,  privi- 
lege of  inttructiou,  or  the  like,  especially  from  the  act 
of  preaching ;  as,  to  silence  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  of  Chelmsford,  in  Essex,  was 
silenced  for  nonconformity.  B.  Triunbull. 

4.  To  cause  to  cease  firing,  as  by  a  vigorous  cannonade ; 
as,  to  silence  the  batteries  of  an  enemy. 

Sl-le'ne  (st-le'ne),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Silenus,  the  at- 
tendant of  Bacchus.]  {Bot.)  A  genusof  caryophyllaceous 
plants,  usually  covered  with  a  viscid  secretion  by  which 
insects  are  caught ;  catchfly. 

Bon  SilJne.    See  Bon  Silene,  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Silent  (si'Ient),  a.  [L.  silens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  silere 
to  be  silent;  akin  to  Goth.  a.na.-silan.]  1.  Free  from 
sound  or  noise  ;  absolutely  still ;  perfectly  quiet. 

How  silent  is  this  town  I  Shak. 

2.  Not  speaking ;  indisposed  to  talk  •,  speechless ; 
mute ;  taciturn ;  not  loquacious ;  not  talkative. 

Ulysses,  adds  he,  was  the  most  eloquent  and  most  silent  of 
'  men.  Broome. 

This  new-created  world,  whereof  in  hell 
Fame  is  not  silent.  Jfilton. 

3.  Keeping  at  rest ;  inactive ;  calm ;  undisturbed ;  as, 
the  wind  is  silent.  Parnell.    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

4.  (Pron. )  Not  pronounced  ;  having  no  sound  ;  quies- 
cent ;  as,  e  is  silent  in  " fable." 

5.  Having  no  effect ;  not  operating ;  inefficient.     [JJ.] 
Causes  .  .  .  silent,  virtueless,  and  dead.     Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Silent  partner.    See  Dormant  partner,  under  Dormant. 

Syn.  —  Mute  ;  taciturn  ;  dumb ;  speechless ;  quiet ; 
stUl.    See  Mute,  and  Tacitdbn. 

Sl'lent,  re.  That  which  is  silent ;  a  time  of  silence. 
[i?.]     "  The  «Vere<  of  the  night."  Shak. 

Si-len'ti-a-ry  (st-lgn'shl-a-rj^),  re.  [L.  silentiarius: 
cf.  F.  silenciaire.  See  Silence.]  One  appointed  to  keep 
silence  and  order  in  court ;  also,  one  sworn  not  to  divulge 
secrets  of  state. 

Sl-len'tlous  (-shus),  a.  [L.  sileniiosus  :  cf.  F.  silen- 
eieux.]    Habitually  silent ;  taciturn ;  reticent.     [P.] 

Sl'lent-ly  (si'lent-iy),  adv.     In  a  silent  manner. 

Sl'Ient-ness,  re      State  of  being  silent ;  silence. 

Sl-le'nus  (st-le'niis),  re.  [L.  Silenus  the  tutor  and 
attendant  of  Bacchus.]     (Zo'dl.)  See  Wandeboo. 

Sl-le'si-a  (sT-le'shi-a  or  -sha),  re.  1.  A  kind  of  linen 
cloth,  originally  made  in  Silesia,  a  province  of  Prussia. 

2.  A  twilled  cotton  fabric,  used  for  dress  linings. 

Sl-le'sl-an  (-sht-an  or  -shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Silesia.  —  re.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Silesia. 

Si'lex  (si'leks),  n.  [L.,  a  flint,  a  pebblestone.]  (Min.) 
Silica,  SiOj,  as  found  in  nature,  constituting  quartz,  and 
most  sands  and  sandstones.     See  Silica,  and  Silicic. 


Sll'hon-ettef  (sTl'6o-St'  or  sTl'68-5t'),  n.  [F. ;  —  so 
called  from  Etienne  de  Silhouette,  a 
French  minister  of  finance  in  1759, 
whose  diversion  it  was  to  make  such  por- 
traits on  the  walls  of  his  apartments.] 
A  representation  of  the  outlines  of  an 
object  filled  in  with  a  black  color ;  a  p/o- 
fiile  portrait  in  black,  such  as  a  shadow 
appears  to  be. 

Sil'hou-ette',  v.  i.  To  represent  by  a 
silhouette ;  to  project  upon  a  background, 
so  as  to  be  like  a  silhouette.     lEecent]  Silhouette. 

A  flock  of  roosting  vultures  silhouetted  on  the  sky.  The  Century. 

Sll'i-ca  (sil'I-ka),  n.  [NL.,  from  L.  silex,  silicis,  a 
flint.]  (CAem.)  Silicon  dioxide,  SiOj.  It  constitutes  ordi- 
nary quartz  (also  opal  and  tridymite),  and  is  artificially 
prepared  as  a  very  fiae,  white,  tasteless,  inodorous  powder. 

Sil'1-cate  (-kat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  silicate.]  {Chem.)  A  salt 
of  silicic  acid. 

^W^  In  mineralogical  chemistry  the  silicates  include  : 
the  unisilicates  or  orthosilicates,  salts  of  ortliosilicic  acid ; 
the  bisilicates  or  metasiiicates,  salts  of  metasilicic  acid  ; 
the  polysilicates  or  acid  silicates,  salts  of  the  polysilicic 
acids;  the  basic  silicates  or  subsilicates,  in  wliich  the 
equivalent  of  base  is  greater  than  would  be  required  to 
neutralize  the  acid ;  and  the  hydrous  silicates,  including 
the  zeolites  and  many  hydrated  decomposition  products. 

Sll'l-ca'ted  (-ka'tSd),  a.  (Chem.)  Combined  or  im- 
pregnated with  silicon  or  silica ;  as,  silicated  hydrogen ; 
silicated  rocks. 

Silicated  soap,  a  hard  soap  containing  silicate  of  soda. 

Sil'i-ca-tl-za'tlon  (-kS-tl-za'shiln),  n.      Silicification. 

II  Si-lic'e-a  (si-lis'e-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  {Zobl.)  Same 
as  Silicoidea. 

Si-Il'ceous  (si-lTsh'iis),  a.  [L.  siliceus,  it.  silex,  sUi- 
eji,  aflint.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  silica ;  containing  silica, 
or  partaking  of  its  nature.     [Written  also  silicious.] 

Si-llC'lC  (sT-lTs'ik),  a.  [L.  silex,  silicis,  a  flint:  cf. 
F.  silicique.]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or 
resembling,  silica ;  specifically,  designating  compounds 
of  silicon ;  as,  silicic  acid. 

Silicic  acid  (.Chem.),  an  amorphous  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, Si(HO)»,  very  unstable  and  easily  dried  to  silica, 
but  forming  many  stable  salts  ;  —  called  also  orthosilicic, 
or  normal  silicic,  acid. 

Sl-Uc'1-cal-ca're-OUS  (si-lIs'I-kSl-ka're-fis  or  sil'i-si-), 
a.    Consisting  of  silica  and  calcareous  matter. 

Sll'1-Clde  (sil'i-sTd  or  -sid),  n.  (Chem.)  A  binary 
compoimd  of  silicon,  or  one  regarded  as  binary,     [i?.] 

Hydrogen  slllclde  (Chem.),  a  colorless,  spontaneously 
inflammable  gas,  SiH4,  produced  artificially  from  silicon, 
and  analogous  to  methane  ;  —  called  also  silico-methane, 
silicon  hydride,  and  formerly  siliciureted  hydrogen. 

Sll'l-Clf'er-OUS  (-sTfer-us),  a.  [L.  silex,  silicis,  a 
flint  -j-  -ferous.]    Producing  silica  ;  united  with  silica. 

Si-llc'1-fl-ca'tlon  (si-lis'i-f I-ka'shiln),  re.  [See  SiLici- 
FT.]  {Chem.)  The  act  or  process  of  combining  or  im- 
pregnating with  silicon  or  silica ;  the  state  of  being  so 
combined  or  impregnated  ;  as,  the  silicification  of  wood. 

Sl-llc'1-fled  (sT-lTs'i-fTd),  a.  {Chem.)  Combined  or 
impregnated  with  silicon  or  silica,  especially  the  latter ; 
as,  silicified  wood. 

Sl-lic'i-ly  (-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Silicified  (-fid) ; 
p.  'pr.  &  vb.  re.  Selichting  (-fi'ing).]  [L.  silex,  silicis, 
a  flint  -|-  -fy:  cf.  F.  silicifier.]  {Chem.)  To  convert 
into,  or  to  impregnate  with,  silica,  or  with  the  com- 
pounds of  silicon. 

The  specimens  found  .  .  .  are  completely  silicijied.    Say. 

^W  The  silica  may  take  the  form  of  agate,  chalcedony, 
flint,  hornstone,  or  crystalline  quartz. 

Sl-Uc'i-fy,  V.  i.  To  become  converted  into  silica,  or 
to  be  impregnated  with  silica. 

II  Sil'i-cl-ol'de-a  (sil'i-si-oi'de-a),  re. ^Z.  (Zool.)  Same 
as  Silicoidea. 

S141'cious  (sT-lTsh'us),  a.     See  Siliceous. 

II  Sil'l-Cl-spon'gi-ae  (sil'T-si-sp5n'ji-e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Silex,  and  Sponge.]    {Zool.)  Same  as  Silicoidea. 

Sl-llc'it-ed  (si-lls'i-ted),  a.     SiHcified.     lObs.] 

Si-liC'i-um  (si-lls'i-uni ;  277),  re.     See  Silicon. 

Sl-Uc'l-U-ret'ed  (si-lis'i-ii-rgfed  or  si-lish'-),  a. 
[WT'Men  also  siliciuretted.]  {Old.  Chem.)  Combined  or 
impregnated  with  silicon.     \_Obsoles.] 

Siliciureted  hydrogen.  (Chem.)  Hydrogen 
silicide.    [Obs.] 

Sil'1-cle  (sil'i-k'l),  ra.  [L.  silicula,  dim. 
of  siliqua  a  pod  or  husk:  cf.  F.  silicule.] 
{Bot.)  A  seed  vessel  resembling  a  silique,  but 
about  as  broad  as  it  is  long.    See  Silique. 

Sll'l-CO-  (-ko-).  {Chem.)  A  combining 
form  (also  used  adjectively)  denoting  the 
presence  of  silicon  or  its  compounds ;  as, 
silicoheazoic,  «Kcofluoride,  etc. 

Sil'1-co-flu-or'lc  (-flii-Sr'ik),  a.  {Chem.) 
Containing,  or  composed  of,  silicon  and 
fluorine  ;  especially,  denoting  the  compounds 
called  silicofiuorides. 

SilicoflQoric  acid  (Chem.),  a  compound  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  and  silicon  fluoride,  known  only  in 
watery  solution.  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  silicon 
fluoride  on  water,  and  is  regarded  as  an  acid,  H2SiFo,  and 
the  type  and  origin  of  the  silicofluorides. 

Sll'l-CO-flu'or-ide  (-flii'or-Td  or  -id),  re.  (Chem.)  A 
fluosilicate ;   a  salt  of      ,  , , 

'    '  ,-'- 


silicofluoric  acid. 

II  SU'l-coi'de-a 

(-koi'de-a),  re.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Silex,  and 
-OID.]  (Zool.)  An  ex- 
tensive order  of  Porif- 
era,  which  includes 
those  that  have  the 
skeleton  composed 
mainly  of  siliceous 
fibers  or  spicules. 


One  of  the  Silicoidea  (IWcAostemma 
h&nisphsericam).  a  Side  view; 
b  Some  of  the  Spicules,  much  en- 
larged. 


Sll'I-C0n(sTl'I-k6u),re.  [See  Silica.]  (CAem.)  A  non- 
metallic  element  analogous  to  carbon.  It  always  occurs 
combmed  in  nature,  and  is  artificially  obtained  in  the  free 
state,  usually  as  a  dark  brown  amorphous  powder,  or  as  a 
dark  crystalline  substance  with  a  metallic  luster.  Its  ox- 
ide i^silica,  or  common  quartz,  and  in  this  form,  or  as  sili- 
cates, it  is,  next  to  oxygen,  the  most  abundant  element  of 
the  earth's  crust.  Silicon  is  characteristically  the  element 
of  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  carbon  is  of  the  organic  world. 
Symbol  Si.     Atomic  weight  28.    Called  also  silicium. 

Sil'1-CO-tung'stlo  (sTl'i-ko-tiing'stTk),  a.  (Chem.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  designating,  any  one  of  a  series  of 
double  acids  of  silicon  and  tungsten,  knovni  in  the  free 
state,  and  also  in  their  salts  (called  silicotungstates). 

II  Sl-Uc'U-la  (sT-lik'u-la),  n.     [L.]     (Bot.)  A  silicle. 

Sil'I-cule  (sTl'T-kul),  re.    (Bot.)  A  silicle. 

Sl-liC'U-lose'  (sT-lTk'u-los'),  a.  [NL.  siliculosus,  fr. 
L.  silicula :  cf.  F.  silicvleux.  See  Silicle.]  1.  (Bot.) 
Bearing  silicles ;  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  silicles. 

2.  Full  of,  or  consisting  of,  husks ;  husky.     \_Obs.] 

Sl-Ug'i-nose'  (sT-lTj'i-nos'),  a.  [L.  siligineus,  fr.  sili- 
go,  -inis,  fine  and  very  white  wheat.]  Made  of  fine 
wheat.     [Obs.]  Bailey, 

Sil'lng  (sil'ing),  a.  &  n,  from  Sile  to  strain.  [Obs, 
or  Prov.  Eng.] 

suing  dish,  a  colander.    [Obs.  or  Prov,  Eng.] 

Sil'1-qua  (sTl'i-kwa),  «.  /  pi.  SiLiQua:  (-kwe).  [L. 
See  SiLiQDE.]     1.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Silique. 

2.  A  weight  of  four  grains  ;  a  carat ;  —  a  term  used 
by  jewelers,  and  refiners  of  gold. 

SU'lQLUe  (sTl'ik  or  si-lek' ;  277),  n.  [L.  siliqua  a  pod 
or  husk,  a  very  small  weight  or  measure: 
cf.  F.  silique.]  (Bot.)  An  oblong  or  elongated 
seed  vessel,  consisting  of  two  valves  with  a 
dissepiment  between,  and  opening  by  sutures 
at  either  margin.  The  seeds  are  attached  to 
both  edges  of  the  dissepiment,  alternately 
upon  each  side  of  it. 

Sll'i-qul-fomi  (sTl'i-kwi-fSrm),  a,  [Si- 
lique-{- -form :  cf.  F.  siliquiforme.]  (Bot.) 
Having  the  form  of  a  silique. 

II  SlM-quo'sa  (-kwo'sa),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
SiLiQUOSE.]  (Bot.)  A  Linnaean  order  of 
plants  including  those  which  bear  siliques. 

Sll'l-quose'  (sil'I-kwos'),  1  a.     [NL.   sili- 

Sil'l-quous  (sil'i-kwus),  )  quosus:  cf. 
P.  siliqueuz.]  (Bot.)  Bearing  siliques;  as, 
siliquose  plants ;  pertaining  to,  or  resem- 
bling, siliques ;  as,  siliquose  capsules. 

Silk  (silk),  n.  [OE.  silk,  selk,  AS.  seolc,  seoloc  ;  akin 
to  Icel.  silki,  Sw.  &  Dan.  silke;  prob.  through  Slavic 
from  an  Oriental  source  ;  cf.  Lith.  szilkai,  Kuss.  sheik', 
and  also  L.  sericum  Seric  stuff',  silk.  Cf.  Seeiceous, 
Sekge  a  woolen  stuff.]  1.  The  fine,  soft  thread  produced 
by  various  species  of  caterpillars  in  forming  the  cocoons 
within  which  the  worm  is  inclosed  during  the  pupa  statei 
especially  that  produced  by  the  larvae  of  Bombyx  mori. 

2.  Hence,  thread  spun,  or  cloth  woven,  from  the  above- 
named  material. 

3.  That  which  resembles  silk,  as  the  filiform  styles  of 
the  female  flower  of  maize. 

Raw  silk,  silk  as  it  is  wound  off  from  the  cocoons,  and 
before  it  is  manufactured.  —  Silk  cotton,  a  cottony  sub- 
stance enveloping  the  seeds  of  the  silk-cotton  tree.  — 
Silk-cotton  tree  (Bot.),  a  name  for  several  tropical  trees  of 
the  genera  Bombax  and  Eriodendron,  and  belonging  to 
the  order  Bombacex.  The  trees  grow  to  an  immense 
size,  and  have  their  seeds  enveloped  in  a  cottony  sub- 
stance, which  is  used  for  stuffing  cushions,  but  can  not  be 
spun.  —  Silk  flower.  (Bot. )  (a)  The  silk  tree.  (6)  A  simi- 
lar iYee(,Calliandra  trinervia)  otV&vu. —  Silk  toviKZo'dl.), 
a  breed  of  domestic  fowls  having  silky  plumage.  —  Silk 
gland  (Zool.),  a  gland  which  secretes  the  material  of  silk, 
as  in  a  spider  or  a  silkworm :  a  sericterium.  — Silk  gown, 
the  distinctive  robe  of  a  barrister  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed king's  or  queen's  counsel;  hence,  the  counsel 
himself.  Such  a  one  has  precedence  over  mere  barristers, 
who  wear  stuff  gowns.  [Eng.]  —  Siai.  grass  (Bot.),  a  kind 
of  grass  (Slipa  comata)  of  the  Western  United  States, 
which  has  very  long  silky  awns.  The  name  is  also  some- 
times given  to  various  species  of  the  genera  Agave  and 
Fwcca.  —  Silk  moth  (Zoo?.),  the 
adult  moth  of  any  silkworm. 
See  Silkworm.  —  Silk  shag,  a 
coarse,  roup:h-woven  silk,  like 
plush,  but  with  a  stiffer  nap. 

—  Silk  spider  (Zoo?.),  alarge  spi- 
der (Nephila  plumipes),  native 
of  the  Southern  United  States, 
remarkable  for  the  large  quan- 
tity of  strong  silk  it  produces 
and  for  the  great  disparity  in 
the  sizes  of  the  sexes.  —  Silk 
thrower.  Silk  throwster,  one  who 
twists  or  spins  silk,  and  pre- 
pares it  for  weaving.  Brande 
&  C  —  Silk  tree  (Bot.).  an  Asi- 
atic leguminous  tree  (Albizzia 
Julibrissin)  with  finely  bipin- 
nate  leaves,  and  large  flat  pods ; 

—  so  called  because  of  the  abun- 
dant long  silky  stamens  cf  its 
blossoms.  Also  called  .Ji'ttyfow- 
e?-.  —  Silk  vessel.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Silk  gland,  above.— 
Virginia  silk  (Bot.),  a  climbing  plant  (PenpZoco  Gra:ca)  of 
the  Milkweed  family,  having  a  sUky  tuft  on  the  seeds.  It 
is  native  in  Southern  Europe. 

Silk'en  (silk"n),  a.  [AS.  seolcen,  seolocen.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  silk ;  made  of,  or  resembling,  silk ;  as, 
silken  cloth ;  a  silken  veiL 

2.  Pig. :  Soft ;  delicate  ;  tender ;  smooth ;  as,  sHken 
language.     "  Silken  terms  precise."  Shak. 

3.  Dressed  in  silk.  "  A  .  .  .  silken  wanton."  Shak. 
Silk'en,  V.  t.  To  render  silken  or  silkUke.  Dyer. 
Silk'i-ness  (-i-nSs),  re.     1.  The  quality  or  state  of 

being  silky  or  silken  ;  softness  and  smoothness. 

2.  Fig. :  Effeminacy ;  weakness.  [P.]  B.  Jonson, 
SUk'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Silkmen  (-mSn).    A  dealer 

in  silks  ;  a  silk  mercer.  Shak, 


Silk  Spider,    a  Male,  nat. 
size  i  6  Female,  reduced. 


ale,   senate,   care,   &m.,   arm,   ask,   final,   ^11 ;    eve,   ^vent,    €nd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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SILVERSIDES 


Sllk'neSS  (sTlk'ngs),  n.    Silkiness.   lObs."]   B.  Jonson. 

Silk'weed'  (-wed'),  re.  (Boi.)  Any  plant  of  the  genera 
Asclepias  and  Acerules  whose  seed  vessels  contain  a 
long,  silky  down ;  milkweed. 


[AS.  seolcioyrm.']    {Zool.) 


Silkwoiiii  {,Boynbyx  mnri).  a 
Larva  ;  &  Pupa  ;  c  Adult  Fe- 
male ;  d  Adult  Male. 


Silk'worm'  (-wQrm'), », 
The  larva  of  any  one  of 
numerous  species  of  bom- 
bycid  moths,  which  spins 
a  large  amount  of  strong 
silk  in  constructing  its 
cocoon  before  changing 
to  a  pupa. 

(5^^  The  common  spe- 
cies {Borabyx  mori)  feeds 
on  the  leaves  of  the  white 
mulberry  tree.  It  is  na- 
tive of  China,  but  has  long 
been  introduced  into  other  countries  of  Asia  and  Europe, 
and  is  reared  on  a  large  scale.  In  America  it  is  reared 
only  to  a  small  extent.  The  Ailanthus  silkworm  {Philo- 
samia  cynthia)  is  a  much  larger  species,  of  considerable 
importance,  which  has  been  introduced  mto  Europe  and 
America  from  China.  The  most  useful  American  species 
is  the  Polyphemus.    See  Polyphemus. 

Pernyi  ellkworm,  the  larva  of  the  Pernyi  moth.  See 
Peenyi  moth.  —  Silkworm  gut,  a  substance  prepared  from 
the  contents  of  the  silk  glands  of  silkworms  and  used  in 
making  lines  for  angling.  See  Gut.  —  Silkworm  rot,  a 
disease  of  silkworms ;  muscardine. 

Sllk'y  (-f),  a.  [Compar.  Silkier  (-i-er);  superl. 
Silkiest.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  silk ;  made  of,  or  re- 
sembling, silk ;  silken ;  silklike  ;  as,  a  silky  luster. 

2.  Hence,  soft  and  smooth ;  as,  silky  wine. 

3.  Covered  with  soft  hairs  pressed  close  to  the  surface, 
as  a  leaf  ;  sericeous. 

Silky  oak  (Bot.),  a  lofty  Australian  tree  (.Grevillea  ro- 
biista)  with  silky  tomentose  lobed  or  incised  leaves.  It 
furnishes  a  valuable  timber. 

Sill  (sil),  11.  [OE.  sille,  sylle,  AS.  syl,  syll ;  akin  to 
G.  schwelle,  OHG.  sivelli,  Icel.  syll.,  svill,  Sw.  syll,  Dan. 
syld,  Goth,  gasuljan  to  lay  a  foundation,  to  found.] 
The  basis  or  foundation  of  a  thing ;  especially,  a  hori- 
zontal piece,  as  a  timber,  which  forms  the  lower  mem- 
ber of  a  frame,  or  supports  a  structure ;  as,  the  sills 
of  a  house,  of  a  bridge,  of  a  loom,  and  the  like.  Hence  : 
{a)  The  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  a  door ;  the  thresh- 
old. (6)  The  timber  or  stone  on  which  a  window  frame 
stands ;  or,  the  lowest  piece  in  a  window  frame,  (e)  The 
floor  of  a  gallery  or  passage  in  a  mine,  (d)  A  piece  of 
timber  across  the  bottom  of  a  canal  lock  for  the  gates  to 
shut  against. 

Sill  course  (Arch.),  a  horizontal  course  of  stone,  terra 
cotta,  or  the  like,  built  into  a  wall  at  the  level  of  one  or 
more  window  sills,  these  sills  often  forming  part  of  it. 

Sill,  re.  [Cf.  Thill.]  The  shaft  or  thill  of  a  carriage. 
\_Prov.  Eng.J 

Sill,  n.     [Cf.  4th  Sile.]    A  young  herring.     lEng.l 

Sil'la-bUb  (sTl'la-bub),  n.  [Cf.  sile  to  strain,  and  bub 
liquor,  also  Prov.  E.  sillybauk.']  A  dish  made  by  mixing 
wine  or  cider  with  milk,  and  thus  forming  a  soft  curd  ; 
also,  sweetened  cream,  flavored  with  wine  and  beaten  to 
a  stiff  froth.     [Written  also  syllabub.'] 

Siiaer  (sTl'ler),  re.    Silver.     iScot.} 

Sil'11-ly  (sTl'lt-ly),  adv.  [From  Silly.]  In  a  silly 
manner;  foolishly.  Dryden. 

Sil'11-man-ite  (-mon-it),  re.  [After  Benjamin  Silliman, 
an  American  mineralogist.]     (Min.)  Same  as  Fibrolite. 

Sil'li-ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  silly. 

Slllock  (sil'luk),  n.     {Zool.)  The  pollock,  or  coalfish. 

SU'lon  (sil'lBn),  re.  [F.,  a  furrow.]  (Fort.)  A  work 
raised  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  ditch,  to  defend  it.   Crabb. 

Sil'ly,  a.  [Compar.  Silliek  (-IT-er) ;  superl.  SiL- 
IiiEST.]  [OE.  seely,  sely,  AS.  saslig,  gesselig,  happy, 
good,  fr.  sasl,  sel,  goodj  happy,  stsl  good  fortune,  hap- 
piness; akin  to  OS.  salig,  a.,  good,  happy,  D.  zalig 
blessed,  G.  selig,  OHG.  salig,  Icel.  ssell,  Sw.  sail,  Dan. 
salig,  Goth,  sels  good,  kind,  and  perh.  also  to  L.  sollus 
whole,    entire,    Gr.    oAo?,   Skr.    sarva.     Cf.    Seel,   re.] 

1.  Happy  ;  fortunate  ;  blessed.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  Harmless;  innocent;  inoffensive.  \_Obs.']  "This 
silly,  innocent  Custance."  Chaucer. 

The  silly  virgin  strove  him  to  withstand.       Spenser. 
A  silly,  innocent  hare  murdered  of  a  dog. 

Robynson  (^More^s  Utopia). 

3.  Weak;  helpless;  frail.     [06;;.] 

After  long  storms  .  .  . 
With  which  my  silly  bark  was  tossed  sore.       Spenser. 
The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck.  Coleridge. 

4.  Rustic  ;  plain  ;  simple ;  humble.     [06s.] 

A  fourth  man,  in  a  silly  habit.  Shak. 

All  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep.     Milton. 
6.  Weak  in  intellect ;  destitute  of  ordinary  strength  of 
mind  ;  foolish  ;  witless ;  simple  ;  as,  a  silly  woman. 

6.  Proceeding  from  want  of  understanding  or  common 
judgment ;  characterized  by  weakness  or  folly ;  unwise  ; 
absurd  ;  stupid  ;  as,  silly  conduct ;  a  silly  question. 

Syn.  —  Simple ;  brainless ;  witless  ;  shallow ;  foolish ; 
unwise  ;  indiscreet.    See  Simple. 

_Sll'ly-llOW  (-hou),  re.  [Prov.  E.  silly-hew  ;  cf.  AS. 
sxlig  happy,  good,  and  huje  a  cap,  hood.  See  Silly,  a.] 
A  caul.     See  Caul,  n.,  3.     \Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  8001.] 

Sl'lO  (si'16),  n.  [F.]  A  pit  or  vat  for  packing  away 
green  fodder  for  winter  use  so  as  to  exclude  air  and 
outside  moisture.     See  Ensilage. 

Silt  (sTlt),  re.  [OE.  sille  gravel,  fr.  .lilen  to  drain,  E. 
sile  ;  probably  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Sw.  silo,  prob.  akin 
to  AS.  sedn  to  filter,  slgan  to  fall,  sink,  cause  to  sink,  G. 
sfiihen  to  .strain,  to  filter,  OHG.  sihcv,  Icel.  sia,  Skr.  sic 
to  pour;  cf.  Gr.  iKjuas  moisture.  Cf.  SiG,  Sile.]  Mud  or 
fine  earth  deposited  from  running  or  standing  water. 

Silt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Silted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Silt- 
ing.]    To  choke,  fill,  or  obstruct  with  silt  or  mud. 

Silt,  11.  i.    To  flow  through  crevices ;  to  percolate. 

Sllt'y  (-3?),  a.     Full  of  silt ;  resembling  silt. 


Si-lure'  (st-lur'  or  si-),  re.  [L.  silurus  a  sort  of  river 
fish,  Gr.  (TiAoupos:  cf.  F.  silure.']  (Zool.)  A  fish  of  the 
genus  Silurus,  as  the  sheatfish ;  a  siluroid. 

Si-lu'ri-ab  (st-lii'rT-an),  a.  [From  L.  Silures,  a  people 
who  anciently  inhabited  a  part  of  England  and  Wales.] 
(Geol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  country  of  the  ancient 
Silures ;  —  a  term  applied  to  the  earliest  of  the  Paleo- 
zoic eras,  and  also  to  the  strata  of  the  era,  because  most 
plainly  developed  in  that  country. 

my  The  Silurian  formation,  so  named  by  Mtirchison, 
is  divided  into  the  Upper  Hilurian  and  Lower  Silunan. 
The  lower  part  of  the  Lower  Silurian,  with  some  underly- 
ing beds,  is  now  separated  under  the  name  Cumbrian,  first 
given  by  Sedgwick.  Recently  the  term  Ordovician  has 
been  proposed  for  the  Lower  Silurian,  leaving  the  origi- 
nal word  to  apply  only  to  the  Upper  Silurian. 

Sl-lu'rl-an,  «.     The  Silurian  age. 

Si-lu'rl-dan  (-dan),  re.  {Zool.)  Any  fish  of  the  family 
Siluridse  or  of  the  order  Siluroidei. 

Sl-lU'roid  (-roid),  a.  [Silurus  -f-  -oid.}  {Zool.)  Be- 
longing to  the  Siluroidei,  or  Nematognathi,  an  order  of 
fishes  including  numerous  species,  among  which  are  the 
American  catfishes  and  numerous  allied  fresh-water 
species  of  the  Old  World,  as  tlie  sheatfish  (Silurus 
glanis)  of  Europe. —  re.  A  siluroid  fish. 


A  Naked  Siluroid  (Aspredo,  or  Platysfacvs,  octocirrhis). 
B  Loricated  Siluroid  {Loricaria  setigera). 

II  Sil'U-roi'de-l  (sTl'i5-roi'de-I),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.) 
An  order  of  fishes,  the  Nematognathi. 

II  Si-lu'nis  (si-lu'riis),  re.  [L.  See  Silure.]  (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  large  malacopterygious  fishes  of  the  order 
Siluroidei.  They  inhabit  the  inland  waters  of  Europe 
and  Asia. 

Sil'va  (sil'va),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Silvas  (-vaz),  L.  Silvae 
(-ve).  [L.,  properly,  a  wood,  forest.]  [Written  also 
sylva."]  (Bot.)  (a)  The  forest  trees  of  a  region  or 
country,  considered  collectively.  (6)  A  description  or 
history  of  the  forest  trees  of  a  country. 

Sil'van.  (-van),  a.  [L.  silva,  less  correctly  st/lva,  a 
wood  or  grove,  perh.  akin  to  Gr.  uAt;  ;  cf.  L.  Silvanus 
Silvanus  the  god  of  woods  :  cf.  F.  sylvain  silvan.  Cf. 
Savage.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  woods ;  composed  of  woods 
or  groves  ;  woody.     [Written  also  sylvan.^ 

Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks,  a  silvan  scene 

Appears  above,  and  groves  forever  green.         Dryden. 

Sil'van,  re.    (Old  Chem.)  See  Sylvanium.     [Obs.] 

Sil'van-ite  (-it),  re.     (3Iin.)  See  Sylvanite. 

Sil'vas  (sil'vaz)  or  Sel'vas  (sSl'vaz),  n.pl.  [L.  silva 
a  forest,  Sp.  selva."}  Vast  woodland  plains  of  South 
America, 

Sil'vate  (-vSy,  re.     (Chem.)  Same  as  Sylvate. 

Sil'ver  (sll'ver),  re.  [OE.  silver,  selver,  seolver,  AS. 
seolfor,  siolfur,  siolufr,  silofr,  sylofr ;  akin  to  OS.  silu- 
bar,  OPries.  selover,  D.  silver,  LG.  sulver,  OHG.  sila- 
bar,  silbar,  G.  silber,  Icel.  silfr,  Sw.  sil/ver,  Dan.  solv, 
Goth,  silubr,  Russ.  serebro,  Lith.  sidabras  ;  of  unknown 
origin.]  1.  (Chem.)  A  soft  white  metallic  element, 
sonorous,  ductile,  very  malleable,  and  capable  of  a  high 
degree  of  polish.  It  is  found  native,  and  also  combined 
with  sulphur,  arsenic,  antimony,  chlorine,  etc.,  in  the 
minerals  argentite,  proustite,  pyrargyrite,  cerargyrite, 
etc.  Silver  is  one  of  the  "noble  "  metals,  so-caUed,  not 
being  easily  oxidized,  and  is  used  for  coin,  jewelry,  plate, 
and  a  great  variety  of  articles.  Symbol  Ag  (Argentum). 
Atomic  weight  107.7.     Specific  gravity  10.5. 

I^^  Silver  was  known  under  the  name  of  luna  to  the 
ancients  and  also  to  the  alchemists.  Some  of  its  com- 
pounds, as  the  halogen  salts,  are  remarkable  for  the  ef- 
fect of  light  upon  them,  and  are  used  in  photography. 

2.  Coin  made  of  silver ;  silver  money. 

3.  Anything  having  the  luster  or  appearance  of  silver. 

4.  The  color  of  silver. 

(!^=  Silver  is  used  in  the  formation  of  many  com- 
pounds of  obvious  meaning ;  as,  .siVror-armed,  silver- 
bright,  s?7?'e)'-buskined,  silver-coateH,  srlver-iooteA,  .«7- 
ver-haived,  silver-headed,  silver-raantXed,  silrer-plnted, 
silver-sUppered,  .nlver-sowndiag,  silver-studded,  silrer- 
tongued,  silver-vrhite.    See  Silver,  a. 

Black  silver  (Min.),  stephanite  ;  —called  also  brilile  silrer 
ore,  or  brittle  silver  <ilance.  —  Fulminating  silver.  (.Chem.) 
(a)  A  black  crystalline  substance,  Ag-O.iNHil-,,  obtained 
by  dissolving  silver  oxide  in  aqua  ammonia.  Wlien 
dry  it  explodes  violently  on  the  slightest  percussion. 
(6)  Silver  fulminate,  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
Ag»C..N..O.>,  obtained  by  adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of 
silvefnitrate.  When  dry  it  is  violently  explosive.  —  Ger-, 
man  silver.  (Chem.)  See  under  German.  —  Gray  silver. 
(Min.)  See  Preiesleeenite.  —Horn  silver.  (Min.)  Bee 
Cerargyrite.  —King's  silver.  (<).  Eiiy.  /.aw)  See  Post- 
pine.  —  Red  silver,  or  Ruby  silver.  (Min.)  See  Proustite, 
and  Pyrargyrite.  —  Silver  beater,  one  who  heats  silver 
into  silver  leaf  or  silver  foil.  —Silver  glance,  or  Vitreous 
silver.    (Min.)  See  Argentite. 

Sil'ver,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  silver;  made  of 
silver;  as,  .nViicr  leaf ;  a  silver  c\ip. 

2.  Resembling  silver.     Specifically  :   (a)  Bright ;   re- 
splendent;  white.  "  Silver  hair."  Shak. 
Others,  on  silvfr  lakes  and  rivers,  bathed 
Thoir  downy  breast.                                             Milton. 


(b)  Precious ;  costly,  (c)  Giving  a  clear,  ringing  sound ; 
soft  and  clear.  "■  Silver  voices."  Spenser,  (d)  Sweet; 
gentle;  peaceful.     '^  Silver  slumber."    Spenser. 

American  silver  fir  (Bot.),  the  balsam  fir.  See  under 
Balsam. —Silver  age  (Roman  Lit.),  the  latter  part  (A.  d. 
14-180)  of  the  classical  period  of  Latinity,  —  the  time  of 
writers  of  inferior  purity  of  language,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  previous  golden  age,  so-called.  —  Silver-bell 
tree  (Bot.),  an  American  shrub  or  small  tree  (Halesia 
tetraptera)  with  white  bell-shaped  flowers  in  clusters 
or  racemes;  the  snowdrop  tree.  —  Silver  bush  (Bot.),  a 
shrubby  leguminous  plant  (AnthylUs  Barba-Jovis)  of 
Southern  Europe,  having  silvery  foliage.  —  Silver  chub 
(Zool.),  the  fallflsh.  —  Silver  eel.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  cutlass 
fish.  (6)  A  pale  variety  of  the  common  eel.  —  Silver  flr 
(Bot.),  a  coniferous  tree  (Abies  pectinata)  found  in 
mountainous  districts  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Eu- 
rope, where  it  often  grows  to  the  height  of  100  or  150 
feet.  It  yields  Burgundy  pitch  and  Strasburg  turpen- 
tine. —  Silver  foil,  foil  made  of  silver.  —  Silver  fox  (Zool.), 
a  variety  of  the  common  fox  (  Vidpes  vulpes,  variety  ar- 
genteus)  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  Europe, 
and  America.  Its  fur  is  nearly  black,  with  silvery  tips, 
and  is  highly  valued.  Called  also  black  fox,  and  silver- 
gray  fox.  —  Silver  gar.  (Zool.)  See  Billpish  (a).  —  Silver 
grain  (Bot.),  the  lines  or  narrow  plates  of  cellular  tissue 
which  pass  from  the  pith  to  the  bark  of  an  exogenous 
stem  ;  the  medullary  rays.  In  the  wood  of  the  oak  they 
are  much  larger  tlian  in  that  of  the  beech,  maple,  pine, 
cherry,  etc.  —  Silver  grebe  (Zool.),  the  red-throated 
diver.  See  Illust.  under  Diver.  —  Silver  hake  (Zodl.),the 
American  whiting.  —  Silver  leaf,  leaves  or  sheets  made  of 
silver  beaten  very  thin.  —  Silver  lunge  (Zool.),  the  nam- 
aycush.  —  Silver  moonflsh.  (Zool.)  See  Moonpish  (6). — 
Silver  moth  (Zool.),  a  lepisma.  —  Silver  owl  (Zool.),  the 
barn  owl.  —  Silver  perch  (Zool.),  the  mademoiselle,  2. — 
Silver  pheasant  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species  of 
beautiful  crested  and  long-tailed  Asiatic  pheasants,  of  the 
genus  Euplocamus.  They  have  the  tail  and  more  or  less 
of  the  upper  parts  silvery  white.  The  most  common  spe- 
cies (E.  nycthemerus)  is  native  of  China.  —  Silver  plate, 
domestic  utensils  made  of  silver.  —  Silver  plover  (Zool.), 
the  knot. — Silver  salmon  (Zool.),  a  salmon  (OncorhvU' 
chns  kisvtch)  native  of  both  coasts  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific. It  ascends  all  the  American  rivers  as  far  south 
as  the  Sacramento.  Called  also  kisutch,  ivhitefsh,  and 
uhite  salmon.  —  Silver  shell  (Zool.),  a  marine  bivalve  of 
the  genus  Anomia.  See  Anomia.  —  Silver  steel,  an  alloy 
of  steel  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  silver.  —  Silver 
stick,  a  title  given  to  the  field  oflicer  of  the  Life  Guards 
when  on  duty  at  the  palace.  [Eng.]  Thackeray.  —  Silver 
tree  (Bot.),  a  South  African  tree  (Leucadendron  argen- 
tevm)  with  long,  silvery,  silky  leaves.  —  Silver  trout. 
(Zool.)  See  Trout.  —  Silver  wedding.  See  under  Wed- 
ding.—Silver  whiting  (Zool.),  a  marine  sciaenoid  food 
fish  (Afenticirrus  littoralis)  native  of  the  Southern  United 
States ;  —  called  also  surf  whiting.  —  Silver  witch  (Zool.), 
a  lepisma. 

Sil'ver  (sTl'ver),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Silvered  (-verd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Silvering.]  1.  To  cover  with  silver  ;  to 
give  a  silvery  appearance  to  by  applying  a  metal  of  a 
silvery  color ;  as,  to  silver  a  pin  ;  to  silver  a  glass  mirror 
plate  with  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercury. 

2.  To  polish  like  silver ;  to  impart  a  brightness  to,  like 
that  of  silver. 

And  smiling  calmness  silvered  o*er  the  deep.       Pope. 

3.  To  make  hoary,  or  white,  like  silver. 

His  head  was  silvered  o'er  with  age.  Gay. 

Sil'ver,  v.  i.    To  acquire  a  silvery  color,     [i?.] 

The  eastern  sky  began  to  silver  and  shine.    L.  JTallace, 

Sil'ver-back'  (-bak'),  re.     (Zool.)  The  knot. 

Sil'ver-ber'ry  (-bSr'rJ),  re.  (Bot.)  A  tree  or  shrub 
(Elseagnus  argentea)  with  silvery  foliage  and  fruit.  Gray, 

Sil'ver-bill'  (-bil'),  re.  (Zool.)  An  Old  World  finch 
of  the  genus  Munia,  as  the  31.  ilalabarica  of  India,  and 
31.  cantons  of  Africa. 

Sil'ver-boom'  (-boom'),  re.  [D.  eilver  silver  +  600m. 
tree.]     (Bot.)  See  Leucadendron. 

Sil'ver-fin'  (-fin'),  «.  (Zool.)  A  small  North  Amer- 
ican fresh-water  cyprinoid  fish  (Kotropis  Whipplei). 

Sil'ver-flsh' (-fish'),  re.  (Zool.)  (a)  Thetarpum.  (6) 
A  white  variety  of  the  goldfish. 

Sil'ver-gray'  (-gra'),  a.  Having  a  gray  color  with 
a  silvery  luster  ;  as,  silver-gray  hair. 

Sil'ver-i-ness  (-i-nSs),  n.     The  state  of  being  silvery. 

Sil'ver-lng,  n.  (3Ieial.)  The  art  or  process  of  cover- 
ing metals,  wood,  paper,  glass,  etc.,  with  a  thin  film  of 
metallic  silver,  or  a  substance  resembling  silver  ;  also, 
the  film  so  laid  on  ;  as,  the  silvering  of  a  glass  speculum. 

Sil'ver-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [iinp.  &  p.  p.  Silverized  (-izd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  SiLVERiziNG.]     To  cover  with  silver. 

Sil'ver-less,  a.  Having  no  silver ;  hence,  without 
money  ;  impecunious.  Piers  Plowman. 

Sil'ver-ling,  n.    A  small  silver  coin.     [06s.] 

A  thousand  vines  at  a  thousand  sitverlings.    Isa.  vii.  23. 

Sll'ver-ly,  adv.    Like  silver  in  appearance  or  in  sound. 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honorable  dew. 
Thiit  silverly  doth  progress  on  tliy  checks.         Sfiak. 

Sll'vem  (-verii),  a.      [AS.  seolfren,  .lylfren.]    Made 

of  silver.     [At'chaic]  Wyclij'  (.icts  xix.  24). 

Speech  is  silvcni :  silence  is  golden.     Old  Proverb. 

Sil'ver-sldes'  (-ver-sidz'),  re.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  small  fishes  of  the  family  Atherijridm, 
having  a  silvery  stripe  along  each  side  of  tiie  body.  The 
common  species  of  the  American  ('oast  (3Ienidia  nolata) 
is  very  abundant.  Called  also  silrcrside,  sand  smelt, 
friar,  tailor,  and  tinker. 


Common  Silversides  (Menidia  votntii). 

Brook  slIversldoB  (Zool.),  a,  small  fresh-water  North 
American  fish  (Liibadesthes  sicculus)  related  to  the  ma- 
rine silvorsides. 


fise,    dnlte,   r^ide,   full,    up,   ftrn ;    pity  ;    food,   fo"ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sing,   ink  ;    tlien,    tliin ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  In  azure. 
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SUverspot  (.Speyeria  idalia). 
r  Win^s  reversed  to  show  Mark- 
ings of  Under  Side. 


Sll'VOr-Smlth'  (sTl'vSr-smTth'),  n.  One  whose  occu- 
pation is  to  manufacture  utensils,  ornaments,  etc.,  of  sil- 
ver ;  a  worker  in  silver. 

Sil'ver-spot'  (-spot'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  butterflies  of 
the  genus  Argynnis  and  al- 
lied genera,  having  silvery 
spots  on  the  under  side  of 
the  wings.  See  Illust.  un- 
der Apheodite. 

Sil'ver-ware'  (-wSr'),ra. 

Dishes,  vases,  ornaments, 
and  utensils  of  various 
ebrts,  made  of  silver. 

Sll'ver-weed'  (-wed'),  ra. 

{Bot.)    A    perennial,  rosa- 

ceoas  herb  (Potentiila  Anserina)  having  the  leaves  sil- 
very white  beneath. 

Sil'ver-y  (-y),  a.  1.  Resembling,  or  having  the  luster 
of,  silver ;  grayish  white  and  lustrous ;  of  a  mild  luster ; 
bright. 

All  the  enameled  race,  whose  silvery  wing 

"Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring.  Pope. 

2.  Besprinkled  or  covered  with  silver. 

3.  Having  the  clear,  musical  tone  of  silver ;  soft  and 
clear  in  sound ;  as,  silvery  voices ;  a  silvery  laugh. 

Silvery  Iron  (Melal.),  a  peculiar  light-gray  fine-grained 
cast  iron,  usually  obtained  from  clay  iron  ore. 

Sll'vl-CUl'ture  (sll'vi-kiil'tiir  ;  135),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sil- 
viculture.']    See  Sylviodltuee. 

Sl'ma  (si'mA),  n.     (Arch.)  A  cyma. 

Sim'a-gre  (slm'4-ger),  n.  [F.  simagree.']  A  grimace. 
[OJjt.]  Dryden. 

Sl-mar'  (sT-mar'),  n.  [F.  simarre.  See  Chimere.] 
A  woman's  long  dress  or  robe  ;  also,  a  light  covering  ;  a 
scarf.     [Written  also  cimar,  cymar,  samare,  sijnare.~\ 

II  Sl'marre'  (se'mar').  [F.]  See  Simak.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Slm'blOt  (sim'blSt),  n.  [F.  simbleau.}  The  harness 
of  a  drawloom. 

II  Sim'l-a  (sim'I-4),  n.  [L.,  an  ape ;  cf.  simus  flat- 
nosed,  snub-nosed,  Gr.  <7i;aos.]  (Zobl.)  A  Linnaean  genus 
of  Quadrumana  which  included  the  types  of  numerous 
modern  genera.  By  modern  writers  it  is  usually  re- 
stricted to  the  genus  which  includes  the  orang-outang. 

Sim'l-al  (-al),  a.     (Zool.)  Simian  ;  apelike. 

Slm'l-an  (-an),  a.  [L.  simia  an  ape.]  (Zool.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  family  Simiadse,  which,  in  its  widest 
sense,  includes  all  the  Old  World  apes  and  monkeys ; 
also,  apelike.  —  n.     Any  Old  World  monkey  or  ape. 

Sim'l-lar  (-ler),  a.  [F.  similaire,  fr.  L.  similis  like, 
fiimilar.  See  Same,  a.,  and  cf.  Simulate.]  1.  Exactly 
corresponding  ;  resembling  in  all  respects ;  precisely  like. 

2.  Nearly  corresponding ;  resembling  in  many  respects ; 
somewhat  like  ;  having  a  general  likeness. 

3.  Homogeneous ;  uniform.    [iJ.]  Boyle. 
Similar  flgwes  (Georti.),  figures  which  differ  from  each 

other  only  in  magnitude,  being  made  up  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  like  parts  similarly  situated.  —  Similar  rectilineal 
flgures,  such  as  have  their  several  angles  respectively 
equal,  each  to  each,  and  their  sides  about  the  equal  an- 
gles proportional.  —  Similar  solids,  such  as  are  contained 
by  the  same  number  of  similar  planes,  similarly  situated, 
and  having  like  inclination  to  one  another. 

Slm'l-lar,  ra.  That  which  is  similar  to,  or  resembles, 
something  else,  as  in  quality,  form,  etc. 

Slm'l-lar'l-ty  (-ISr'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  -TIES  (-tiz).  [Cf.  F. 
similarite.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  similar ;  like- 
ness ;  resemblance  ;  as,  a  similarity  of  features. 

Hardly  is  there  a  similarity  detected  between  two  or  three 
facts,  than  men  hasten  to  extend  it  to  all.         Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Slm'l-lar-ly  (sim'i-ler-ljr),  adv.    In  a  similar  manner. 
Slm'i-lar-y  i-f),  a.    Similar.     [Ois.] 

Rhyming  cadences  of  similary  words.  Soi:th. 

Slm'1-la-tlve  (-la-tlv),  a.  Implying  or  indicating  like- 
ness or  resemblance.     iB.'] 

In  similaiive  or  instrumental  relation  to  a  pa.  pple,  [past  parti- 
ciple], as  almond-leaved,  -scented,  etc.  New  English  Did. 
Slm'l-le  (sTm'i-le),  re.  /  >?.  Similes  (-lez).  [L.,  from 
similis.  See  Sihilae.]  (Rhet.)  A  word  or  phrase  by 
which  anything  is  likened,  in  one  or  more  of  its  aspects, 
to  something  else  ;  a  similitude ;  a  poetical  or  imagina- 
tive comparison. 

A  good  awif  t  simile,  but  something  currish.  Shak. 

II  Sl-mll'i-ter  (sT-mTl'I-ter),  re.  [L.,  in  like  manner.] 
{Law)  The  technical  name  of  the  form  by  which  either 
party,  in  pleading,  accepts  the  issue  tendered  by  his  op- 
ponent ;  —  called  sometimes  a  joinder  in  issue. 

Si-mil'1-tUde  (-tud),  re.     [F.  similitude,  L.  similitudo, 

from  similis  similar.    See  Similak.]     1.  The  quality  or 

state  of  being  similar  or  like ;   resemblance ;   likeness ; 

similarity ;  as,  similitude  of  substance.  Chaucer. 

Let  us  make  now  man  in  our  image,  man 

In  our  similitude.  Milton. 

If  fate  some  future  bard  shall  join 
In  sad  similitude  of  griefs  to  mine.  Pope. 

2.  The  act  of  likening,  or  that  which  likens,  one  thing 
to  another ;  fanciful  or  imaginative  comparison ;  a  simile. 

TasBo,  in  his  similitudes,  never  departed  from  the  woods ;  that 
is,  all  hiB  comparisons  were  taken  from  the  country.      Dryden. 

3.  That  which  is  like  or  similar;  a  representation, 
semblance,  or  copy ;  a  facsimile. 

Man  should  wed  his  similitude.  Chaucer. 

Sl-mll'l-tU'dl-na-ry  (-tu'dt-na-i^),  a.  Involving  or 
expressing  similitude.     [065.]  Coke. 

Slm'i-lize  (sim'i-llz),  v.  t.  To  liken  ;  to  compare ;  as, 
to  similize  a  person,  thing,  or  act.  Lowell. 

SIm'1-lor  (^16r),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  similis  similar  -J-  F.  or 
gold,  L.  aurum.  Cf.  Semiloe.]  An  alloy  of  copper  and 
zinc,  resembling  brass,  but  of  a  golden  color.  Ure. 

Smi'i-OUS  (sTml-us),  a.  [L.  simia  an  ape.]  (Zool.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Simiaa  ;  monkeylike. 

That  strange  simious,  schoolboy  passion  of  giving  pain  to 
others.  Sydney  Smith. 


Slm'l-tar  (sTm'i-ter),  re.    See  Scimiter. 

Sim'mer  (slm'mer),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Simmered 
(-merd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Simmering.]  [Prov.  E.  also 
simper  ;  —  an  onomatopoetic  word.]  To  boil  gently,  or 
with  a  gentle  hissing  ;  to  begin  to  boil. 

I  simmer  as  liquor  doth  on  the  fire  before  it  beginneth  to 
boil.  *  Palsgrave. 

Slm'mer,  v,  t.  To  cause  to  boil  gently ;  to  cook  in 
liquid  heated  almost  or  just  to  the  boiling  point. 

Sim'nel  (-nel),  re.  [OF.  simenel  cake  or  bread  of 
wheat  flour,  LL.  simenellus  wheat  bread,  fr.  L.  simila 
the  finest  wheat  flour.  Cf.  Semolina.]  1.  A  kind  of 
cake  made  of  fine  flour  ;  a  cracknel.     [06s.] 

Not  common  bread,  but  vastel  bread,  or  simnels.    Fuller. 

2.  A  kind  of  rich  plum  cake,  eaten  especially  on  Mid- 
Lent  Sunday.     \_Eng.2  Herrick. 

Sl-mo'nl-ac  (sI-mo'ni-5k),  n,  \liL.  simoniacus.  See 
Simony  ]  One  who  practices  simony,  or  who  buys  or 
sells  preferment  in  the  church.  Ayliffe. 

Slm'0-ni'a-oal  (slm'o-ni'a-kol),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  simony;  guilty  of  simony;  consisting  of  simony.  — 
Slm'o-ni'a-cal-ly,  adv. 

The  flagitious  profligacy  of  their  lives,  and  the  simoniacal 
arts  by  which  they  grasped  at  the  popedom.  J.  S.  Harford. 

Sl-mo'nl-al  (sl-mo'ni-al),  a.    Simoniacal.     [06*.] 

Si-mo'ni-an  (sT-mo'ni-an  or  SI- ;  277),  ra.  [See  Sim- 
ony.] One  of  the  followers  of  Simon  Magus  ;  also,  an 
adherent  of  certain  heretical  sects  in  the  early  Christian 
church. 

Sl-mo'nl-OUS  (-us),  a.    Simoniacal.     [06s.]     Milton. 

Slm'0-nlst  (sTm'6-nist),  re.   One  who  practices  simony. 

Slm'O-ny  (-ny),  re.  [F.  simonie,  LL.  simonia,  fr.  Si- 
mon Magus,  who  wished  to  purchase  the  power  of  con- 
ferring the  Holy  Spirit.  Acts  viii.]  The  crime  of  buy- 
ing or  selling  ecclesiastical  preferment;  tlie  corrupt 
presentation  of  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical  beneflce  for 
money  or  reward.  Piers  Plowman. 

Sl-moom'  (si-moom'),  \  re.     [Ar.  samum,  fr.  samma 

Sl-moon' (si-mo6n'),  )  to  poison.  Cf.  Samiel.]  A 
hot,  dry,  suffocating,  dust-laden  wind,  that  blows  occa^ 
sionally  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  the  neighboring  countries, 
generated  by  the  extreme  heat  of  the  parched  deserts  or 
sandy  plains. 

Si'mous  (si'mus),  a.  [L.  simus,  6r.  triiio?.']  Having 
a  very  flat  or  snub  nose,  with  the  end  turned  up. 

Slm'pal  (sim'pi),  re.  [Malay  simpei.']  (Zool.)  A 
long-tailed  monkey  (Semnopithecus  melalophus)  native 
of  Sumatra.  It  has  a  crest  of  black  hair.  The  forehead 
and  cheeks  are  fawn  color,  the  upper  parts  tawny  and 
red,  the  under  parts  white.  Called  also  black-crested 
monkey,  and  sinpse. 

Sim'per  (sim'per),  V.  i.  [im,p.  &  p.  p.  Simpered 
(-perd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sdiperino.]  [Cf.  Norw.  semper 
fine,  smart,  dial.  Dan.  semper,  simper,  affected,  coy, 
prudish,  OSw.  semper  one  who  affectedly  refrains  from 
eating,  Sw.  sipp  finical,  prim,  LG.  sipp.}  1.  To  smile 
in  a  Billy,  affected,  or  conceited  manner. 

Behold  yond  simpering  dame.  Shak. 

With  a  made  countenance  about  her  mouth,  between  siinper- 

ing  and  smiling.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  glimmer ;  to  twinkle.     [06«.] 

Yet  can  I  mark  how  stars  above 

Simper  and  shine.  Herbert. 

Sim'per,  n.  A  constrained,  self-conscious  smile  ;  an 
affected,  silly  smile ;  a  smirk. 

The  conscious  simper,  and  the  jealous  leer.         Pope. 

Slm'per-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  simpers.    Sir  W.  Scott. 
A  simperer  that  a  court  affords.  T.  Nevile. 

Slm'per-lng,  a.  &  re.  from  SiMPEE,  V. 

Slm'per-lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  simpering  manner. 

Slm'ple  (-p'l),  a.  \Compar.  Simplee  (-pier) ;  superl. 
Simplest.]  [F.,  fr.  L.  simplus,  or  simplex,  gen.  simpli- 
cis.  The  first  part  of  the  Latin  words  is  probably  akin 
to  E.  same,  and  the  sense,  one,  one  and  the  same ;  cf. 
L.  semel  once,  singuli  one  to  each,  single.  Cf.  Single, 
a..  Same,  a.,  and  for  the  last  part  of  the  word  cf.  Double, 
Complex.]  1.  Single  ;  not  complex ;  not  infolded  or  en- 
tangled ;  uncombined ;  not  compounded ;  not  blended 
with  something  else ;  not  complicated  ;  as,  a  simple  sub- 
stance ;  a  simple  idea ;  a  simple  sound ;  a  simple  machine ; 
a  simple  problem  ;  simple  tasks. 

2.  Plain ;  unadorned ;  as,  simple  dress.  "  Simple 
truth."    Spenser.     "  His  si'm/iZe  story."    Burns. 

3.  Mere ;  not  other  than ;  being  only. 

A  medicine  .  .  .  whose  simple  touch 

Is  powerful  to  araise  King  Pepin.  Shak. 

4.  Not  given  to  artifice,  stratagem,  or  duplicity  ;  un- 
designing ;  sincere  ;  true. 

Full  many  fine  men  go  upon  my  score,  as  simple  as  I  stand 

here,  and  I  trust  them.  Marston. 

Must  thou  trust  Tradition's  simple  tongue  ?      Byron. 

To  be  simple  is  to  be  great.  Emerson. 

5.  Artless  in  manner ;  unaffected ;  unconstrained ; 
natural ;  inartificial ;  straightforward. 

In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies.  Young. 

6.  Direct ;  clear ;  intelligible ;  not  abstruse  or  enig- 
matical ;  as,  a  simple  statement ;  simple  language. 

7.  Weak  in  intellect ;  not  wise  or  sagacious ;  of  but 
moderate  understanding  or  attainments ;  hence,  foolish ; 
siUy.     "You  have  siwip/e  wits."  Shak. 

The  simple  believeth  every  word  ;  but  the  prudent  man.look- 
eth  well  to  his  going.  Prov.  xiv.  15. 

8.  Not  luxurious ;  without  much  variety ;  plain ;  as,  a 
simple  diet ;  a  simple  way  of  living. 

Thy  simple  fare  and  all  thy  plain  delights.      Cowper, 

9.  Humble  ;  lowly ;  undistinguished. 

A  simple  husbandman  in  garments  gray.       Spenser, 

Clergy  and  laity,  male  and  female,  gentle  and  simple,  made 

the  fuel  of  the  same  fire.  Fuller, 

10.  (Boi.)  Without  subdivisions ;  entire ;  as,  a  simple 
stem ;  a  simple  leaf. 


11.  (Chem.)  Not  capable  of  being  decomposed  into 
anything  more  simple  or  ultimate  by  any  means  at  pres- 
ent known  ;  elementary ;  thus,  atoms  are  regarded  as 
simple  bodies.    Cf.  Ultimate,  a. 

<^^  A  simple  body  is  one  that  has  not  as  yet  been 
decomposed.  There  are  indications  that  many  of  our 
simple  elements  are  still  compound  bodies,  though  their 
actual  decomposition  into  anything  simpler  may  never 
be  accomplished. 

12.  (Min.)  Homogeneous. 

13.  (Zool.)  Consisting  of  a  single  individual  or  zooid ; 
as,  a  simple  ascidian ;  —  opposed  to  compound. 

Simple  contract  (Law),  any  contract,  whether  verbal  or 
written,  which  is  not  of  record  or  under  seal.  J.  W. 
Smith.  Chilly.  —  Simple  equation  (Alg.),  an  equation  con- 
taining but  one  unknown  quantity,  and  that  quantity 
only  in  the  first  degree.  —  Simple  eye  (Zool.),  an  eye  hav- 
ing a  single  lens ;  —  opposed  to  compound  eye.  —  Simple 
interest.  See  under  Interest.  —  Simple  larceny.  (Law) 
See  under  Larceny.  —  Simple  obligation  (Rom.  Law),  an 
obligation  which  does  not  depend  for  its  execution  upon 
any  event  provided  for  by  the  parties,  or  is  not  to  be- 
come void  on  the  happening  of  any  such  event.    Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Single  ;  uncompounded ;  unmingled ;  unmixed ; 
mere  ;  uncombined ;  elementary  ;  plain ;  artless ;  sin- 
cere ;  harmless ;  undesigning ;  frank ;  open  ;  unaffected ; 
inartificial ;  unadorned ;  credulous ;  silly  ;  foolish  ;  shal- 
low ;  unwise.  —  Simple,  Silly.  One  who  is  simple  is  sin- 
cere, unaffected,  and  inexperienced  in  duplicity,  —  hence 
liable  to  be  duped.  A  silly  person  is  one  who  is  ignorant 
or  weak  and  also  self-confident ;  hence,  one  who  shows  in 
speech  and  act  a  lack  of  good  sense.  Simplicity  is  incom- 
patible with  duplicity,  artfulness,  or  vanity,  vphile  silli- 
ness is  consistent  with  all  three.  Simplicity  denotes  lack 
of  knowledge  or  of  guile ;  silliness  denotes  want  of  judg- 
ment or  right  purpose,  a  defect  of  character  as  well  as 
of  education. 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 

To  oppose  your  cunnmg.  Shak. 

He  is  the  companion  of  the  silliest  people  in  their  most  silly 
pleasure  ;  he  is  ready  for  every  impertinent  entertainment  and 
diversion.  Law, 

Slm'ple  (sTm'p'l),  re.  [F.  See  Simple,  a.]  1.  Some- 
thing not  mixed  or  compounded.  "  Compounded  of  many 
si7nples."  Shak. 

2.  (Med.)  A  medicinal  plant ;  —  so  called  because  each 
vegetable  was  supposed  to  possess  its  particular  virtue, 
and  therefore  to  constitute  a  simple  remedy. 

What  virtue  is  in  this  remedy  lies  in  the  naked  siinple  itself 
as  it  comes  over  from  the  Indies.  Sir  W,  Temple. 

.   3.  ( Weaving)  (a)  A  drawloom.     (5)  A  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus for  raising  the  heddles  of  a  drawloom. 

4.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  feast  which  is  not  a  double  or  a 
semidouble. 

Slm'ple,  V.  i.    To  gather  simples,  or  medicinal  plants. 

As  simpling  on  the  flowery  hills  she  [Circe]  strayed.    Garth. 

Slm'ple— heart'ed  (-hart'gd),  a.  Sincere  ;  ingenuous  ; 
guileless.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

Slm'ple-iplnd'ed  (-mind'gd),  a.  Artless;  guileless; 
simple-hearted ;  undesigning  ;  unsuspecting ;  devoid  of 
duplicity.    Blackstone.  —  Slm'ple-mind'ed-ness,  re. 

Sim'ple-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sim- 
ple ;  simplicity.  Shak. 

Slm'pler  (sim'pler),  re.  One  who  collects  simples,  or 
medicinal  plants ;  a  herbalist  ;  a  simplist. 

Simpler'B  Joy.    (Bot.)  Vervain. 

Slm'pleSB  (-pl5s),  re.  [F.  simplesse."}  Simplicity  ;  silli- 
ness.    lObs."]  Spenser. 

Slm'ple-ton  (sim'p'l-tun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  simplet.  It. 
semplicione.l  A  person  of  weak  intellect ;  a  silly  person. 

Slm-pU'clan  (sim-plish'an),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  simplicien.^ 
One  who  is  simple.     [06s.]  Arnway. 

Slm-plic'1-ty  (sim-plis'i-t^),  re.  [F.  simplicite,  L. 
simplicitas.  See  Simple.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  simple,  unmixed,  or  imcompounded ;  as,  the  sim- 
plicity of  metals  or  of  earths. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  not  complex,  or  of 
consisting  of  few  parts ;  as,  the  simplicity  of  a  machine. 

3.  Artlessness  of  mind ;  freedom  from  cunning  or  du- 
plicity ;  lack  of  acuteness  and  sagacity. 

Marquis  Dorset,  a  man,  for  his  harmlesB  simplicity  neither 

misliked  nor  much  regarded.  Mayward. 

In  wit  a  man  ;  simplicity  a  child.  Pope. 

4.  Freedom  from  artificial  ornament,  pretentious 
style,  or  luxury ;  plainness ;  as,  simplicity  of  dress,  ol 
style,  or  of  language ;  simplicity  of  diet ;  simplicity  of 
life. 

5.  Freedom  from  subtlety  or  abstruseness ;  clearness ; 
as,  the  simplicity  of  a  doctrine ;  the  simplicity  of  an 
explanation  or  a  demonstration. 

6.  Weakness  of  intellect ;  silliness  ;  folly. 

How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity  f  and  the 
scorners  delignt  in  their  scorning  ?  Prov.  i.  22. 

Sim'pll-fi-oa'tlon  (sTm'pli-ft-ka'shlin),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
simplification.!     The  act  of  simplifying.  A.  Smith. 

Slm'pli-fy  (sim'pli-fl),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Simpli- 
fied (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ra.  Simplifyino  (-fi'ing).]  [Cf . 
P.  simplifier,  LL.  simplificare.  See  Simple,  and  -fy.] 
To  make  simple ;  to  make  less  complex  ;  to  make  clear 
by  giving  the  explanation  for ;  to  show  an  easier  or 
shorter  process  for  doing  or  making. 

The  'collection  of  duties  is  drawn  to  a  point,  and  so  far  sim- 
plified.  A,  Hamilton. 

It  is  important,  in  scientific  pursuits,  to  be  cautious  in  simpli- 
fying our  deductions.  W.  Nicholson. 

Sim'pUst  (-plist),  re.  One  skilled  in  simples,  or  me- 
dicinal plants ;  a  simpler.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Slm-plls'tlc  (sim-plis'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
simples,  or  a  simplist.     [iJ.]  Wilkinson. 

Slm'pli-ty  (sim'pli-t^),  re.    Simplicity.     [05s.] 

Slm'plo-ce  (-pl6-se),  re.    (Gram.)  See  Symploce. 

Sim'ply  (-pli^),  adv.  1.  In  a  simple  manner  or  state ; 
considered  in  or  by  itself;  without  addition;  alone; 
merely  ;  solely  ;  barely. 

[They]  make  that  now  good  or  evil,  ,  .  •  which  otherwise  of 
itself  were  not  simply  the  one  or  the  other.  Hooker. 

Simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.  Shak*, 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   am,   arm,   ask,   final,   ^U ;    eve,   event,    end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    iU ;    old,    6bey,    arb.    Odd ; 
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2.  Plainly ;  without  art  or  subtlety. 

Subverting  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise 

By  simply  meek.  Milton. 

3.  Weakly ;  foolishly.  Johnson. 
Slm'U-la'cher  I  (sim'u-la'ker),  n.  [Cf.  F.  simulacre.] 
Slni'II-la'cbre  )      See  Simulacrum.     [06s.] 

II  Slm'U-Ia'cnuu  (-la'krQm),  n. ;  pi.  Simulacra  (-kra). 

[L.     See  Simulate.]     A  likeness  ;  a  semblance  ;  a  mock 

appearance ;  a  sham ;  —  now  usually  in  a  derogatory  sense. 

Beneath  it  nothing  but  a  great  simulacrum.    Thackeray. 

Slm'U-lar  (sTm'fl-ler),  re.  [Cf.  L.  s-imulator,  F.  simu- 
lateur.  See  Simulate.]  One  who  pretends  to  be  what 
he  is  not ;  one  who,  or  that  which,  simulates  or  counter- 
feits something ;  a  pretender.     \_Obs.']  Shak. 

Christ  calleth  the  Pharisees  hypocrites,  that  is  to  say,  simulars, 
and  painted  sepulchers.  Tyndale. 

Slm'U-lar,  a.  False  ;  specious  ;  counterfeit.  [iJ.  & 
Obs.']     "Thou  siniaZar  man  of  virtue."  Shak. 

Slm'U-late  (-ISt),  a.  [L.  simulatus,  p.  p.  of  simulare 
to  simulate ;  akin  to  simul  at  the  same  time,  together, 
similis  like.  See  Similar,  and  cf.  Dissemble,  Sem- 
blance.]    Feigned;  pretended.  Bale. 

Slm'U-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  limp.  Sip.  p.  Simulated  (-la'- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Simulating.]  To  assume  the  mere 
appearance  of,  without  the  reality ;  to  assume  the  signs 
or  indications  of,  falsely ;  to  counterfeit ;  to  feign. 

The  Puritans,  even  in  the  depths  of  the  dungeons  to  which 
flhe  had  sent  them,  prayed,  and  with  no  simulated  fervor,  that 
Bhe  might  be  kept  from  the  dagger  of  the  assassin.       JIacaulay. 

Slm'U-la'tion  (-la'shfin),  n.  [F.  simulation,  L.  simu- 
latio.']  The  act  of  simulating,  or  assuming  an  appear- 
ance which  is  feigned,  or  not  true;  —  distinguished  I'rom 
dissimulation,  which  disguises  or  conceals  what  is  true. 

Syn.  —  Counterfeiting ;  feint ;  pretense. 

Slm'U-la'tor  (sTm'u-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  simu- 
lates, or  feigns.  De  Quincey. 

Slm'U-la-tO-ry  (-14-to-ry),  a.  Simulated,  or  capable 
of  being  simulated.  Bp.  Hall. 

Sl'mul-ta-ne'1-ty  (si'mul-ta-ne't-t^),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  simultaneous  ;  simultaueousness. 

Si'mul-ta'ne-OUS  (-ta'ne-us ;  277),  a.  [LL.  simultim 
at  the  same  time,  fr.  L.  simul.  See  Simulate.]  Exist- 
ing, happening,  or  done,  at  the  same  time ;  as,  simultane- 
ous events.  —  Si'mul-ta'ne-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Sl'mul-ta'- 
ne-ous-ness,  n. 

Simnltaneoas  equations  (Alg.),  two  or  more  equations  in 
which  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantities  entering  them 
are  the  same  at  the  same  time  in  both  or  in  all. 

Slm'Ul-ty  (sim'iSl-ty),  n.  [L.  simultas  a  hostile  en- 
counter, grudge,  originally,  a  (hostile)  coming  together, 
fr.  simul  together :  cf.  OF.  simulte.']  Private  grudge  or 
quarrel ;  as,  domestic  simulties.     [06^.]  B.  Jonson. 

Sin  (sin),  adv.,  prep.,  &  conj.  Old  form  of  SmcE. 
[Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.} 

Sill  that  his  lord  was  twenty  year  of  age.     Chaucer. 

Sin,  n.     [OE.  sinne,  AS.  synn,  syn  ;  akin  to  D.  zonde, 

OS.  sundia,  OHG.  sunta,  G.  siinde,  Icel.,  Dan.,  &  Sw. 

synd,  L.  sons,  sontis,  guilty,  perhaps  originally  from  the 

p.  pr.  of  the  verb  signifying,  to  be,  and  meaning,  the  one 

who  it  is.     Cf.  Authentic,  Sooth.]     1.  Transgression  of 

the  law  of  God ;  disobedience  of  the  divine  command ; 

any  violation  of  God's  wUl,  either  in  purpose  or  conduct ; 

moral  dbficiency  in  the  character  ;  iniquity ;  as,  sins  of 

omission  and  sins  of  commission. 

Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin.    John  viii.  34. 

Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law.      1  John  iii.  4. 

I  think  't  no  sin 

To  cozen  him  that  would  unjustly  win.  Shak. 

Enthralled 

By  sin  to  foul,  exorbitant  desires.  Milton. 

2.  An  offense,  in  general ;  a  violation  of  propriety ;  a 
misdemeanor ;  as,  a  sin  against  good  manners. 

I  grant  that  poetry 's  a  crying  sin.  Pope. 

3.  A  sin  offering  ;  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 

He  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin. 

2  Cor.  V.  21. 

4.  An  embodiment  of  sin  ;  a  very  wicked  persoa.  [iJ.] 

Thy  ambition, 
Thou  scarlet  sin,  robbed  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham.  Shak. 

1^^  Sin  is  used  in  the  formation  of  some  compound 
words  of  obvious  signification ;  as,  sire-born,  si?i-brea,  sire- 
oppressed,  sire-polluted,  and  the  like. 

Actual  Bin,  Canonical  sins,  Original  sin.  Venial  sin.  See 
under  Actual,  Canonical,  etc.  —  Deadly,  or  Mortal,  sins 
(R.  C.  Ch.),  willful  and  deliberate  transgressions,  which 
take  away  divine  grace ;  — in  distinction  from  venial  sins. 
The  severe  deadly  sins  are  pride,  covetousness,  lust,  wrath, 
gluttony,  envy,  and  sloth.  —  Sin  eater,  a  man  who  (ac- 
cording to  a  former  practice  in  England)  for  a  small  gra- 
tuity ate  a  piece  of  bread  laid  on  the  chest  of  a  dead  per- 
son, whereby  he  was  supposed  to  have  taken  the  sins  of 
the  dead  person  upon  himself.  —  Sin  offering,  a  sacrifice 
for  sin ;  something  offered  as  an  expiation  for  sin. 
Syn.  —  Iniquity  ;  wickedness  ;  wrong.  See  Crime. 
Sin,  V.  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Sinned  (sTnd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Sinning.]  [OE.  sinnen,  singen,  sinegen,  AS.  syngian. 
See  Sin,  re.]  1.  To  depart  voluntarily  from  the  path  of 
duty  prescribed  by  God  to  man;  to  violate  the  divine 
law  in  any  particular,  by  actual  transgression  or  by  the 
neglect  or  nonobservance  of  its  injunctions ;  to  violate 
any  known  rule  of  duty ;  —  often  followed  by  against. 

Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned.       Ps.  li.  4. 
All  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  Rom.  iii.  23. 
2.  To  violate  human  rights,  law,  or  propriety ;  to  com- 
mit an  offense ;  to  trespass  ;  to  transgress. 
I  am  a  man 
More  sinned  against  than  sinning.  Shak. 

Who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  order,  sins  against  the  eternal  cause.  Pope. 

Sl-na'lc  (st-ua'Ik),         1  a.   [From  Mount  Sinai.}  Of 
Sl'na-lt'lO  (si'na-It'Ik),  |      or  pertaining  to  Mount  Si- 
nai ;  given  or  made  at  Mount  Sinai ;  as,  the  Sinaitic  law. 
Slnaltlc  manuBcrlpt,  a  fourth  century  Greek  manuscript 


of  the  Bible,  discovered  at  Mount  Sinai  (the  greater  part 
of  it  in  1859)  by  Tischendorf ,  a  German  Biblical  critic  ;  — 
called  also  Codex  Sinaitieus. 

Sin-al'bln  (sin-al'bin),  re.  [From  L.  SiKapis  -f-  alba.} 
(Chem.)  A  glucoside  f ound  in  the  seeds  of  white  mustard 
(Brassica  alba,  formerly  Sinapis  alba),  and  extracted  as 
a  wliite  crystalline  substance. 

Slu-am'ine  (sln-am'In  or -en),  re.  [Smapis -f- mela- 
mine.}  {Chem.)  A  bitter  white  crystalline  nitrogenous 
substance,  obtained  indirectly  from  oil  of  mustard  and 
ammonia  ;  —  called  also  allyl  melamine. 

Sln'a-pate  (-pat),  n.     (Chem.)  A  salt  of  sinapic  acid. 

Sin'a-plc  (sin'a-pTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
sinapine  ;  specifically,  designating  an  acid  (CjiHjjOj)  re- 
lated to  gallic  acid,  and  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
of  sinapine,  as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

Sln'a-pine  (sTn'a-pin  or  -pen),  re.  [L.  sinapi,  sina- 
pis, mustard,  Gr.  rriva-n-L :  cf.  F.  sinapine.}  {Chem.)  An 
alkaloid  occurring  in  the  seeds  of  mustard.  It  is  ex- 
tracted, in  combination  with  sulphocyanic  acid,  as  a 
white  crystalline  substance,  having  a  hot,  bitter  taste. 
When  sinapine  is  isolated  it  is  unstable  and  undergoes 
decomposition. 

II  Si-na'pis  (sT-na'pTs),  re.  [L.]  {Bot.)  A  disused 
generic  najne  for  mustard  ;  —  now  called  Brassica. 

Sln'a-pis'in  (siu'a-pts'in),  n.  {Chem.)  A  substance 
extracted  from  mustard  seed  and  probably  identical  with 
sinalbin.     lObs.} 

Sin'a-plsm  (sin'a-pTz'm),  n.  [L.  sinapismus,  Gr. 
(Tivairia-fio';,  the  use  of  a  mustard  blister,  fr.  aivaTrC^eiv 
to  apply  a  mustard  blister,  fr.  o-iVaTrt  mustard.]  {3Ied.) 
A  plaster  or  poultice  composed  principally  of  powdered 
mustard  seed,  or  containing  the  volatile  oil  of  mustard 
seed.     It  is  a  powerful  irritant. 

Sln'a-po-le'ic  (-p6-le'ik),  a.  ISinapis  -f  oleic.} 
{Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  mustard  oil ;  specifically, 
designating  an  acid  of  the  oleic  acid  series  said  to  occur 
in  mustard  oil. 

Sl-nap'O-llne  (sT-nSp'6-lTn  or  -len),  n.  ISinapis  -\-  L. 
oleum  oil.]  {Chem.)  A  nitrogenous  base,  CO.(NH.C3H5)2, 
related  to  urea,  extracted  from  mustard  oil,  and  also 
produced  artificially,  as  a  white  crystalline  substance ;  — 
called  also  diallyl  urea. 

Sln'ca-line  (sln'ka-ltn  or  -len),  re.  [So  called  because 
obtained  by  the  action  of  aliffiies  on  sireapine.]  {Chem.) 
Choline.     [Written  also  sitikaline.} 

Since  (sins),  adv.  [For  sins,  contr.  fr.  OE.  sithens, 
sithenes,  formed  by  an  adverbial  ending  (cf.  Besides) 
from  OE.  sithen,  also  shortened  into  sithe,  sin,  AS.  siSS- 
San,  syoSan,  seoSSan,  afterward,  then,  since,  after ; 
properly,  after  that ;  fr.  siS  after,  later,  adv.  and  prep, 
(originally  a  comparative  adv.,  akin  to  OS.  siS  after- 
ward, since,  OHG.  sld,  G.  seit  since,  Goth,  seipus  late, 
ni  fianaseiT's  no  longer)  -|-  Son  instrumental  of  the  de- 
monstrative and  article.  See  That.]  1.  From  a  definite 
past  time  until  now ;  as,  he  went  a  month  ago,  and  I 
have  not  seen  him  since. 

We  since  become  the  slaves  to  one  man^s  lust.    B.  Jonson. 

2.  In  the  time  past,  counting  backward  from  the  pres- 
ent ;  before  this  or  now ;  ago. 

How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ  ?    Roscommon. 

About  two  years  since,  it  so  fell  out,  that  he  was  brought  to  a 

great  lady's  house.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  When  or  that.     lObs.} 

Do  you  remember  since  we  lay  all  night  in  the  windmill  in 

St.  George's  field  ?  Shak. 

Since,  prep.    From  the  time  of ;  in  or  during  the  time 

subsequent  to  ;  subsequently  to ;   after ;  —  usually  with 

a  past  event  or  time  for  the  object. 

The  Lord  hath  blessed  thee,  since  my  coming.   Gen.  xxx.  30. 

I  have  a  model  by  which  he  may  build  a  nobler  poem  than 

any  extant  since  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

Since,   conJ.     Seeing  that ;    because ;  considering ;  — 

formerly  followed  by  that. 

Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all. 
Imploring  pardon.  Shak. 

Since  truth  and  constancy  are  vain, 
Since  neither  love,  nor  sense  of  pain. 
Nor  force  of  reason,  can  persuade, 
Then  let  example  be  obeyed.  Granville. 

Syn.  —  Because  ;  for ;  as ;  inasmuch  as  ;  considering. 
See  Because. 

Sin-cere'  (sin-ser'),  a.  ICompar.  Sinceeer  (-er) ; 
superl.  Sinoekest.]  [L.  sincerus,  of  uncertain  origin ; 
the  first  part  perhaps  akin  to  sin- in  singuli{see  Single), 
and  the  second  to  cernere  to  separate  (cf .  Discern)  :  cf. 
F.  sincere.}     X.  Pure  ;  unmixed ;  unadulterated. 

There  is  no  sincere  acid  in  any  animal  juice.    Arbutlinot. 
A  joy  which  never  was  sincere  till  now.  Dryden. 

2.  Whole ;  perfect ;  unhurt ;  uninjured.     lObs.} 

The  inviolable  body  stood  sincere.  f  Dryden. 

3.  Being  in  reality  what  it  appears  to  be ;  having  a 
character  which  corresponds  with  the  appearance ;  not 
falsely  assumed ;  genuine ;  true ;  real ;  as,  a  sincere 
desire  for  knowledge  ;  a  sincere  contempt  for  meanness. 

A  sincere  intention  of  pleasing  God  in  all  our  actions.    Law. 

4.  Honest ;  free  from  hypocrisy  or  dissimulation ;  as, 
a  sincere  friend ;  a  sincere  person. 

Tlie  more  sincere  you  are,  the  better  it  will  fare  with  you  at 
the  great  day  of  account.  Watcrland. 

Syn.  —  Honest ;  unfeigned ;  unvarnished ;  real ;  true  ; 
unaffected  ;  inartificial ;  frank  ;  upright.    See  Hearty. 

Sln-cere'ly, '"i".  In  a  sincere  manner.  Specifically: 
{a)  Purely  ;  without  alloy.  Milton,  (b)  Honestly ;  un- 
feignedly ;  without  dissiuuilation ;  as,  to  speak  one's 
mind  sincerely  ;  to  love  virtue  .sincerely. 

Sln-cere'ness,  re.     Same  as  Sincerity.     Beau.  &  Ft. 

Sln-cer'l-ty  (sin-sSr'I-tj^),  re.  [L.  sinceritas:  cf.  F. 
sinch-ite.}  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sincere;  hon- 
esty of  mind  or  intention ;  freedom  from  simulation, 
hypocrisy,  disguise,  or  false  pretense ;  sincereness. 

I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love.  Sliak. 

Sincerity  is  a  duty  no  less  plain  than  important.       A"iio.r. 


Slnch  (sinch),  re.  [See  Cinch.]  A  saddle  girth  made 
of  leather,  canvas,  woven  horsehair,  or  woven  grass. 
IWestern  U.S.} 

Slnch,  V.  I.  To  gird  with  a  sinch  ;  to  tighten  the  sinch 
or  girth  of  (a  saddle) ;  as,  to  sinch  up  a  saddle.  [  West- 
ern U.  S.} 

Sln-cip'1-tal  (sTn-sip'i-tal),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  sinciput ;  being  in  the  region  of  the  sinciput. 

Sln'ci-put  (sln'sT-piit),  re.  [L.,  half  a  head  ;  semi 
half  +  caput  the  head.]  1.  {Anal.)  The  fore  part  of  the 
head. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  part  of  the  head  of  a  bird  between  the 
base  of  the  bill  and  the  vertex. 

Sln'don  (sin'diin),  re.  [L.,  a  kind  of  fine  Indian  cot- 
ton stuff,  Gr.  cLvSiiiv.}  1.  A  wrapper.  [OJs.]  "  Wrapped 
in  sindores  of  linen. "  Bacon. 

2.  {Surg.)  A  small  rag  or  pledget  introduced  into  the 
hole  in  the  cranium  made  by  a  trephine.  Dunglison. 

Sine  (sin),  n.  [LL.  sinus  a  sine,  L. 
sinus  bosom,  used  in  translating  the 
Ar.  jaib,  properly,  bosom,  but  prob- 
ably read  by  mistake  (the  consonants    iv__La 

being  the  same)  for  an  original  jiba  I  14 

sine,  from  Skr.  jlva  bowstring,  chord 

of    an   arc,   sine.]     {Trig.)    {a)  The 

length  of  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  _       _ 

one  extremity  of  an  arc  of  a  circle  to  g.       ~    .    gj^^^   ^j 

the  diameter  drawn  through  the  other    the' Arc  ab  and  of 

extremity.     (6)  The  perpendicular  it-    the  Angle  acd;  db 

self.     See  Sine  of  an  angle,  below.         Versed  Sine. 

Artificial  sines,  logarithms  of  the  natural  sines,  or  loga^ 
rithmic  sines.  —  Curve  of  sines.  See  Sinusoid.  —  Natural 
sines,  the  decimals  expressing  the  values  of  the  sines,  the 
radius  being  unity.  —  Sine  of  an  angle,  in  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  unity,  the  sine  of  the  arc  tliat  measures  the 
angle ;  in  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  side  opposite  the 
given  angle  divided  by  the  hypotenuse.  See  Trigono- 
metrical function,  under  Function.  —  Versed  sine,  that 
part  of  the  diameter  between  the  sine  and  the  arc. 

II  Sl'ne  (si'ne),  ^re;).     [L.]     Without. 

Sl'ne-cu'ral  (-ku'ral),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sine- 
cure ;  being  in  the  nature  of  a  sinecure. 

Sl'ne-cure  (-kur),  re.  [L.  sine  without  +  cura  care, 
LL.,  a  cure.  See  Cure.]  1.  An  ecclesiastical  benefice 
without  the  care  of  souls.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Any  office  or  position  which  requires  or  involves 
little  or  no  responsibility,  labor,  or  active  service. 

A  lucrative  sinecure  in  the  Excise.  *     Macaulay. 

Si'ne-cure,  v.  t.    To  put  or  place  in  a  sinecure. 

Si'ne-CU-rism  (-kiS-riz'm),  re.  The  state  of  having  a 
sinecure. 

Si'ne-CU-rlst  (-kiJ-rTst),  re.     One  who  has  a  sinecure. 

Sln'ew  (sTn'ii),  re.  [OE.  sinewe,  senewe,  AS.  sinu, 
seonu ;  akin  to  D.  zenuvi,  OHG.  senawa,  G.  sehne,  Icel. 
sin,    Sw.  sena,  Dan.  sene;    cf.   Skr.  snava.     V290.] 

1.  {Anat.)  A  tendon  or  tendinous  tissue.   See  Tendon. 

2.  Muscle  ;  nerve.     [iJ.]  Sir  J.  Davies. 

3.  Fig. :  That  which  supplies  strength  or  power. 
The  portion  and  sineiu  of  her  fortune,  her  marriage  dowry. 

Shak. 
The  bodies  of  men,  munition,  and  money,  may  justly  be 
called  the  sinews  of  war.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

(J^°"  Money  alone  is  often  called  the  sinews  of  war. 
Sln'ew,  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Sinewed  (-iid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Sinewing.]    'To  knit  together,  or  make  strong 
with,  or  as  with,  sinews.  Shak. 

Wretches,  now  stuck  up  for  long  tortures . . .  might,  if  properly 
treated,  serve  to  sineiv  the  state  in  time  of  danger.       Goldsmith. 
Sin'ewed  (-ild),  a.    Z.  Furnished  with  sinews ;  as,  a 
strong-sinewed  youth. 
2.  Fig. :  Equipped  ;  strengthened. 

When  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defense.  Shak. 

Sln'ew-1-ness  (-T-ngs),  re.    Quality  of  being  sinewy. 
Sin'e'er-lsh,  a.    Sinewy.     lObs.}  Holinshed. 

Sln'eiv-less,  a.    Having  no  sinews ;  hence,  having  no 
strength  or  vigor. 
Sln'ew-DUS  (-vis),  a.    Sinewy.     [Obs.}       Holinshed. 
Sin'ew-shrunk'  (-shrunk'),  a.     {Far.)  Having  the 
sinews  under  the  belly  shrunk  by  excessive  fatigue. 

Sln'ew-y  (-y),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  consisting  of,  or 
resembling,  a  sinew  or  sinews. 

The  sinewy  thread  my  brain  lets  fall.  Donne. 

2.  Well  braced  with,  or  as  if  with,  sinews;  nervous; 

vigorous  ;  strong ;  firm ;  tough ;  as,  the  .linewy  Ajax. 

A  man  whose  words  .  .  .  were  so  close  and  sinewy.    Hare. 

Sin'ful  (sin'ful),  a.    [AS.  synfidl.}    Tainted  with,  or 

full  of,  sin  ;  wicked  ;  iniquitous ;  criminal ;  unholy  j  as, 

sinful  men ;  sinful  thoughts.  Piers  Plowman. 

Ah  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity.    Isa.  i.  4. 

—  Sln'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Sln'ful-ness,  re. 

Sing  (sing),  V.  i.  limp.  Sung  (sung)  or  Sang  (s5ng) ; 
p.  p.  Sung  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Singing.]  [AS.  singan  ; 
akin  to  D.  zingen,  OS.  &  OHG.  .singan,  G.  singen,  Icel. 
syngja,  Sw.  sjunga,  Dan.  synge,  Got\\.  siggwan,  and  per- 
haps to  E.  sny,  v.  t.,  or  cf.  Gr.  hfj-^ri  voice.  Cf.  Singe, 
Song.]  1.  To  utter  sounds  with  musical  inflections  or 
melodious  modulations  of  voice,  as  fancy  may  dictate,  or 
according  to  the  notes  of  a  song  or  tune,  or  of  a  given 
part  (as  alto,  tenor,  etc.)  in  a  chorus  or  concerted  piece. 
The  noise  of  them  that  sing  do  1  hear.     Ex.  xxxii.  18. 

2.  To  utter  sweet  melodious  sounds,  as  birds  do. 

On  every  bough  the  briddes  heard  I  sing.     Chaucer. 
Singing  birds,  in  silver  cages  hung.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  a  small,  shrill  sound  ;  as,  the  air  sings  in 
passing  through  a  crevice. 


O'er  his  head  the  flying  spear 
Sang  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  uir. 


Pope. 


4.  To  tell  or  relate  something  in  numbers  or  verse ;  to 
celebrate  something  in  poetry.  Milton. 

Bid  her  .  .  .  siiiff 
Of  human  hope  by  cross  event  destroyed.         Prior, 


Qse,    unite,    r^de,   full,    fip,   lirn ;    pity ;    food,   fdbt ;    out,   oil ;      chair :    go ;    bIiik,   lok  ;    tben.    tliin  ;    boN  ;    zli  =  z  In  azure. 
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SING 

6>  To  cry  out ;  to  complain.     [06s.] 

They  should  sing  if  that  they  were  bent.       Chaucer. 
Sing  (sing),  V.  t.    1.  To  utter  with  musical  inflections 
or  modulations  of  voice. 

And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  and  the 

song  of  the  Lamb.  Rev.  xv.  3. 

And  in  the  darkness  sing  your  carol  of  high  praise.    Kehle. 

2.  To  celebrate  in  song  ;  to  give  praises  to  in  verse  ;  to 
relate  or  rehearse  in  numbers,  verse,  or  poetry.    Milton. 

Arms  and  the  man  I  sing.  Di-yden. 

The  last,  the  happiest  British  king, 
"Whom  thou  shalt  paint  or  I  shall  sing.       Addison. 

3.  To  influence  by  singing ;  to  lull  by  singing ;  as,  to 
sing  a  child  to  sleep. 

4.  To  accompany,  or  attend  on,  with  singing. 

I  heard  them  singing  home  the  bride.  Longfellow. 
Singe  (sinj),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  SmoBD  (siujd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  SiNOEiNG  (slnj'ing).]  [OE.  sengen,  AS. 
sengan  in  hesengan  {akin  to  D.  zengen,  G.  sengen),  orig- 
inally, to  cause  to  sing,  fr.  AS.  singan  to  sing,  in  allusion 
to  the  singing  or  hissing  sound  often  produced  when  a 
substance  is  singed,  or   slightly  burned.      See  SiNO.] 

1.  To  burn  slightly  or  superficially ;  to  burn  the  sur- 
face of ;  to  burn  the  ends  or  outside  of ;  as,  to  singe  the 
hair  or  the  skin. 

You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires,  .  .  . 
Singe  my  white  head  I  Shak. 

I  singed  the  toes  of  an  ape  through  a  burning  glass. 

X'  Estrange. 

2.  {a)  To  remove  the  nap  of  (cloth),  by  passing  it  rap- 
idly over  a  red-hot  bar,  or  over  a  flame,  preliminary  to 
dyeing  it.  (b)  To  remove  the  hair  or  down  from  (a 
plucked  chicken  or  the  like)  by  passing  it  over  a  flame. 

Singe,  re.     A  burning  of  the  surface ;  a  slight  bum. 

Sin'ger  (sin'jer),  ra.  [E"rom  Singe.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  singes.  Specifically :  (a)  One  employed  to  singe 
cloth.     (6)  A  machine  for  singeing  cloth. 

Sing'er  (sing'er),  re.  [From  Smo.]  One  who  sings  ; 
especially,  one  whose  profession  is  to  sing. 

Slng'er-ess,  n.     A  songstress.     \_Obs.']  Wyclif. 

Sln'gha-lese'  (sin'ga^lez'  or  -les'),  re.  &  a.  [Skr.  Sirh- 
hala  Ceylon.]    (Ethnol.)  Same  as  Cingalese. 

Sing'lng  (sing'ing),  a.  &  re.  from  Sing,  v. 

Singing  bird.  (Zo'61.)  (a)  Popularly,  any  bird  that  sings ; 
a  song  bird.  (J)  Specifically,  any  one  of  the  Oscines.  — 
Singing  book,  a  book  containing  music  for  singing ;  a  book 
of  tunes.  —  Singing  falcon  or  hawk.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Chanting 
falcon,  under  Chanting.  —  Singing  fish  (Zo'dl.),  a  Califor- 
nia toadfish  {Porichthys  porosissimus).  —  Singing  flame 
(Acoustics),  a  flame,  as  of  hydrogen  or  coal  gas,  burning 
within  a  tube  and  so  adjusted  as  to  set  the  air  within  tlie 
tube  in  vibration,  causing  sound.  The  apparatus  is  called 
also  chemical  harmonicon.  —  Singing  master,  a  man  who 
teaches  vocal  music.  —  Stn^ln^  school,  a  school  in  which 
persons  are  instructed  in  smgmg. 

Sing'lng-ly,  adv.  With  sounds  like  singing ;  with  a 
kind  of  tune  ;  in  a  singing  tone.  G.  North  (1,575). 

Sln'gle  (sTn'g'l),  a.  [L.  singulus,  a  dim.  from  the 
root  in  simplex  simple ;  cf.  OE.  &  OF.  sengle,  fr.  L.  ^re- 
gulus.  See  Simple,  and  cf.  Singular.]  1.  One  only,  as 
distinguished  from  more  than  one  ;  consisting  of  one 
alone ;  individual ;  separate ;  as,  a  single  star. 

No  single  man  is  bom  with  a  right  of  controlling  the  opinions 
of  all  the  rest.  Pope. 

2.  Alone ;  having  no  companion. 

Who  single  hast  maintained. 
Against  revolted  multitudes,  the  cause 
or  truth.  Milton. 

3>  Hence,  unmarried  ;  as,  a  single  man  or  woman. 

Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness.         Shak- 
Single  chose  to  hve,  and  shunned  to  wed.      Dryden. 

4.  Not  doubled,  twisted  together,  or  combined  with 
others ;  as,  a  single  thread  ;  a  single  strand  of  a  rope. 

5.  Performed  by  one  person,  or  one  on  each  side ;  as, 

5  single  combat. 

These  shifts  refuted,  answer  thy  appellant, . . . 

Who  now  defies  thee  thrice  to  single  fight.  MUton. 

6.  Uncompounded ;  pure  ;  unmixed. 

Simple  ideas  are  opposed  to  complex,  and  single  to  compound. 

/.  WaUs. 

7.  Not  deceitful  or  artful ;  honest ;  sincere. 

I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart.  Skak. 

8.  Simple ;  not  wise ;  weak ;  silly.     [Oii.] 

He  utters  such  single  matter  in  so  inf  antly  a  voice.  Beau.  Sf  Ft. 
Single  ale,  beer,  or  drink,  small  ale,  etc.,  as  contrasted 
with  double  ale,  etc.,  which  is  stronger.  [Obs.]  Nares. 
—  Single  bill  (Law),  a  written  engagement,  generally  un- 
der seal,  for  the  payment  of  money,  without  a  penalty. 
Burrill.  —  Single  court  (Lawn  Tennis),  a  court  laid  out  for 
only  two  players.  —  Single-cut  file.  See  the  Note  under 
4th  File.  —  Single  entry.    See  under  Bookkeeping.  —  Sin- 

§le  file.  See  under  1st  File.  —  Single  flower  (Bot.),  a 
ower  with  but  one  set  of  petals,  as  a  wild  rose.  —  Single 
knot.  See  lllust.  under  Knot.  —  Single  whip  (Naut.),  a 
single  rope  running  through  a  fixed  block. 

Sln'gle,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Singled  (-g'ld)  ;  p.  pr. 

6  vb.  re.  Singling  (-glTng).]  1.  To  select,  as  an  indi- 
vidual person  or  thing,  from  among  a  number ;  to  choose 
out  from  others ;  to  separate. 

Dogs  who  hereby  can  single  out  their  master  in  the  dark.  Bacon. 
His  blood  I  she  faintly  screamed,  her  mind 
Still  singling  one  from  all  mankind.  Moore. 

2.  To  sequester;  to  withdraw;  to  retire.     [OSi.] 

An  agent  singling  itself  from  consorts.  Hooker. 

3.  To  take  alone,  or  one  by  one. 

Men  . . .  commendable  when  they  are  singled.    Hooker. 
Sln'gle,  V.  i.     To  take  the  irregular  gait  called  sin- 
gle-foot ;  —  said  of  a  horse.     See  Single-foot. 

Many  very  fleet  horses,  when  overdriven,  adopt  a  disagreeable 
gait,  wnich  seems  to  be  a  cross  between  a  pace  and  a  trot,  in 
which  the  two  legs  of  one  side  are  raised  almost,  but  not  quite, 
simultaneously.  Such  horses  are  said  to  single,  or  to  be  single- 
tooted,  w.  S.  Clark. 

Sln'gle,  re.     1.  A  unit ;  one ;  as,  to  score  a  single. 
2.  pi.  The  reeled  filaments  of  silk,  twisted  without 
doubling  to  give  them  firmness. 
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3.  A  handful  of  gleaned  grain.     IProv.  Eng.  &  Scot."] 

4.  {Lawn  Tennis)  A  game  with  but  one  player  on 
each  side  ;  ^—usually  in  the  plural. 

B.  {Baseball)  A  hit  by  a  batter  which  enables  him  to 
reach  first  base  only. 

Sin'gle-act'ing  (sin'g'l-akt'ing),  a.  Having  simplic- 
ity of  action  ;  especially  (ilfacA.),  acting  or  exerting  force 
during  strokes  in  one  direction  only ;  — said  of  a  recipro- 
cating engine,  pump,  etc. 

Sln'gle-breast'ed  (-brest'Sd),  a.  Lapping  over  the 
breast  only  far  enough  to  permit  of  buttoning,  and  having 
buttons  on  one  edge  only ;  as,  a  single-breasted  coat. 

Sln'gle— foot''  (-foot'),  re.  An  irregular  gait  of  a  horse  ; 
—  called  also  single-footed  pace.    See  Single,  v.  i. 

Single-foot  is  an  irregular  iiace,  rather  rare,  distinguished  by 
the  posterior  extremities  moving  in  the  order  of  a  fast  walk,  and 
the  anterior  extremities  in  that  of  a  slow  trot. 

Stillman  (The  Horse  in  Motion'). 

Sln'gle-hand'ed  (-hSnd'Sd),  a.  Having  but  one  hand, 
or  one  workman  ;  also,  alone ;  unassisted. 

Sln'gle-heart'ed  (-hart'ed),  a.  Having  an  honest 
heart ;  free  from  duplicity.  —  Sln'gle-heart'ed-ly,  adv. 

Sln'gle-mlnd'ed  (-mind'ed),  a.  Having  a  single  pur- 
pose ;  hence,  artless ;  guileless ;  single-hearted. 

Sln'gle-ness,  re.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
single,  or  separate  from  all  others  ;  the  opposite  of  dou- 
bleness,  complication,  or  multiplicity. 

2.  Freedom  from  duplicity,  or  secondary  and  selfish 
ends  ;  purity  of  mind  or  purpose ;  simplicity ;  sincerity ; 
as,  singleness  of  purpose ;  singleness  of  heart. 

Sin'gles  (-g'lz),  re.  pi.    See  Single,  re.,  2. 

Sln'gle-Stlck'  (sTn'g'l-stIk'),  re.  (a)  In  England  and 
Scotland,  a  cudgel  used  in  fencing  or  fighting ;  a  back- 
sword, (b)  The  game  played  with  singlesticks,  in  which 
he  who  first  brings  blood  from  his  adversary's  head  is 
pronounced  victor  ;  backsword  ;  cudgeling. 

Sln'glet  (-gist),  re.  An  unlined  or  undyed  waistcoat ; 
a  single  garment ;  —  opposed  to  doublet.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Sln'gle-ton  (sin'g'l-tiin),  re.  In  certain  games  at  cards, 
as  whist,  a  single  card  of  any  suit  held  at  the  deal  by  a 
player ;  as,  to  lead  a  singleton. 

Sln'gle-bee'  (-tre'),  n.  [Cf.  Swingleteee.]  The  piv- 
oted or  swinging  bar  to  which  the  traces  of  a  harnessed 
horse  are  fixed ;  a  whiffletree. 

(!l^°°  When  two  horses  draw  abreast,  a  singletree  is  fixed 
at  each  end  of  another  crosspiece,  called  the  doubletree. 

Sln'gly  (sin'g!^),  adv.  1.  Individually ;  particularly ; 
severally ;  as,  to  make  men  singly  and  personally  good. 

2.  Only ;  by  one's  self ;  alone. 

Look  thee, 't  is  so  I  Thou  st?j^?y  honest  man.       Shak. 

3.  Without  partners,  companions,  or  associates;  sin- 
gle-handed ;  as,  to  attack  another  singly. 

At  omber  singly  to  decide  their  doom.  Pope. 

4.  Honestly ;  sincerely ;  simply.     [JJ.]  Johnson. 

5.  Singularly  ;  peculiarly.     [06*.]  Milton. 
Slng'-Slng'  (sing'sing'),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  The  kob. 
Slng'BOng'  (-song' ;  115),  n.  1.  Bad  singing  or  poetry. 
2.  A  drawling  or  monotonous  tone,  as  of  a  badly  exe- 
cuted song. 

Slng'song',  a.    Drawling  ;  monotonous. 
Slng'SOng',  V.  i.     To  write  poor  poetry.     [iJ.] 

Tennyson. 
Slng'Ster  (-ster),  n.     A  songstress.     [06i.]      Wyclif. 
Sln'gU-Iar  (sln'gti-ler),  a.     [OE.  singuler,  F.  singu- 
lier,  fr.  L.  singularius,  singularis,  fr.  singulus  single. 
See  Single,  a.]     1.  Separate  or  apart  from  others ;  sin- 
gle; distinct.     [06s.]  Bacon. 
And  God  forbid  that  all  a  company 
Should  rue  a  singular  man's  folly.               Chaucer. 

2.  Engaged  in  by  only  one  on  a  side ;  single.       [06s.] 
To  try  the  matter  thus  together  in  a  singular  combat. 

Holinshed. 

3.  {Logic)  Existing  by  itself ;  single  ;  individual. 
The  idea  which  represents  one  .  .  .  determinate  thing,  is 

called  a  singular  idea,  whether  simple,  complex,  or  compound. 

/  n'atts. 

4.  (Law)  Each  ;  individual ;  as,  to  convey  several  par- 
cels of  land,  all  and  singular. 

5.  {Gram.)  Denoting  one  person  or  thing ;  as,  the  sin- 
gular number ;  —  opposed  to  dual  and  plural. 

6.  Standing  by  itself  ;  out  of  the  ordinary  course  ;  un- 
usual ;  uncommon ;  strange ;  as,  a  singular  phenomenon. 

So  singular  a  sadness 
Must  have  a  cause  as  strange  as  the  effect.    Denham. 

7.  Distinguished  as  existing  in  a  very  high  degree ; 
rarely  equaled ;  eminent ;  extraordinary  ;  exceptional ; 
as,  a  man  of  singular  gravity  or  attainments. 

8.  Departing  from  general  usage  or  expectations ;  odd ; 
whimsical ;  —  often  implying  disapproval  or  censure. 

His  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  out  of  season  judged. 
Or  singular  and  rash,  Milton. 

To  be  singular  in  anything  that  is  wise  and  worthy,  is  not  a 
disparagement,  but  a  praise.  Tillotson. 

9.  Being  alone ;  belongmg  to,  or  being,  that  of  which 
there  is  but  one ;  unique. 

These  busts  of  the  emperors  and  empresses  are  all  very  scarce, 
and  some  of  them  almost  singular  in  their  kind.  Addison. 

Singular  point  In  a  curve  (Math.),  a  point  at  which  the 
curve  possesses  some  peculiar  properties  not  possessed 
by  other  points  of  the  curve,  as  a  cusp  point,  or  a  multi- 
ple point.  —  Slngniar  proposition  (Logic),  a  proposition 
having  as  its  subject  a  singular  term,  or  a  common  term 
limited  to  an  individual  by  means  of  a  singular  sign. 
Whately.  —  Singular  succession  ( Civil  Law),  division  among 
individual  successors,  as  distinguished  from  tmiversal 
succession,  by  which  an  estate  descended  in  intestacy^  to 
the  heirs  in  mass.  —  Singular  term  (Logic),  a  term  which 
represents  or  stands  for  a  single  individual. 

Syn.  —  Unexampled;  unprecedented;  eminent;  ex- 
traordinary ;  remarkable  ;  uncommon ;  rare  ;  unusual ; 
peculiar ;  strange ;  odd ;  eccentric ;  fantastic. 

Sln'gU-lar,  re.  1.  An  individual  instance  ;  a  particu- 
lar.    [06s.]  Dr.  JS.  More. 


2.  (Gram.)  The  singular  number,  or  the  number  de- 
noting one  person  or  thing ;  a  wordin  the  singular  number. 

Sln'gll-lar-ist  (sin'gu-ler-ist),  re.  One  who  allects 
singularity.     [06s.] 

A  clownish  singulaiist,  or  nonconformist  to  ordinary  usage. 

Barrow. 

Sin'gu-lar'1-ty  (-ISr'I-t^),  n.;  pi.  Singularities 
(-tiz).  [L.  singularitas :  cf.  F.  singularity.']  1.  The 
quaUty  or  state  of  being  singular;  some  character  oi 
quality  of  a  thing  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  all, 
or  from  most,  others ;  peculiarity. 

Pliny  addeth  this  singidarity  to  that  soil,  that  the  second 
year  the  very  falling  down  of  the  seeds  yieldeth  corn. 

Sir  W.  Baleigh. 

I  took  notice  of  this  little  figure  for  the  singularity  of  the  in. 
strument.  Addison. 

2.  Anything  singular,  rare,  or  curious. 

Your  gallery 
Have  we  passed  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities.  Shak. 

3.  Possession  of  a  particular  or  exclusive  privilege, 
prerogative,  or  distinction. 

No  bishop  of  Rome  ever  took  upon  him  this  name  of  singu. 
larity  [universal  bishop].  Hooker, 

Catholicism  .  .  .  must  be  understood  in  opposition  to  the 
legal  singularity  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Bp.  Pearson, 

4.  Celibacy.     [06s.]  Jer,  Taylor. 
Sln'gu-lar-ize  (sln'giS-ler-iz),  v.  t.    To  make  singular 

or  single ;  to  distinguish,     [i?.] 

Sln'gU-lar-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  singular  manner ;  in  a 
manner,  or  to  a  degree,  not  common  to  others ;  extraoiv 
dinarily  ;  as,  to  be  singularly  exact  in  one's  statements ; 
singularly  considerate  of  others.  "Singularly  hand- 
some." Milman, 

2.  Strangely ;  oddly  ;  as,  to  behave  singularly. 

3.  So  as  to  express  one,  or  the  singular  number. 
Sln'gult  (sTn'giilt),  re.    [L.  singultus.']    A  sigh  or  sob- 
bing ;  also,  a  hiccough.     [06s.]    Spenser.      W.  Browne, 

Sln-gul'tous  (sin-gul'tus),  a.  (3Ied,)  Kelating  to, 
or  affected  with,  hiccough.  Dunglison. 

II  Sln-gul'tus  (-tiis),  n.    [L.]    (Med.)  Hiccough. 

Sin'1-cal  (sin'T-kal  or  sin'-;  277),  a.  [From  Sine.] 
{Trig.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sine;  employing,  or  founded 
upon,  sines  ;  as,  a  sinical  quadrant. 

Sln'l-grln  (sTn'I-grln),  n,  [From  NL.  Sinapis  nU 
gra.]  (Chem.)  A  glucoside  found  in  the  seeds  of  blach 
mustard  (Brassica  nigra,  formerly  Sinapis  nigra).  It 
resembles  sinalbin,  and  consists  of  a  potassium  salt  of 
myronic  acid. 

Sln'ls-ter  (sTn'Ts-ter ;   277),  a,     [Accented  on  the 
middle  syllable  by  the  older  poets,  as  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, Dryden.]     [L.  sinister  :  cf.  F.  sinistre.]    1.  On  the 
left  hand,  or  the  side  of  the  left  hand;  left ;  — opposed 
to  dexter,  or  right.    "  Here  on  his  sinister  cheek."  Shak. 
My  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds  in  my  father's.  okdk. 

1^°'  In  heraldry  the  sinister  side  of  an  escutcheon  is 
the  side  which  would  be  on  the  left  of  the  bearer  of  the 
shield,  and  opposite  the  right  hand  of  the  beholder. 

2.  Unlucky;  inauspicious;  disastrous;  injurious, 
evil ;  —  the  left  being  usually  regarded  as  the  unlucky 
side ;  as,  s'inister  infiuences. 

All  the  several  ills  that  visit  earth. 

Brought  forth  by  night,  with  a  sinister  birth.     B.  Jons^n. 

3.  Wrong,  as  springing  from  indirection  or  obliquity  i 
perverse ;  dishonest ;  corrupt ;  as,  sinister  aims. 

Nimble  and  sinister  tricks  and  shifts.  Bacon, 

He  scorns  to  undermine  another's  interest  hy  a.ny  sinister  ov 
inferior  arts.  Sovth, 

He  read  in  their  looks  .  .  .  sinister  Intentions  directed  partic- 
ularly toward  himself.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  Indicative  of  lurking  evil  or  harm ;  boding  covert 
danger  ;  as,  a  sinister  countenance. 

Bar  sinister.  (Her.)  See  under  Bae,  n.  —  Sinister  aspect 
(Astrol. ),  an  appearance  of  two  planets  happening  accord- 
ing to  the  succession  of  the  signs,  as  Saturn  in  Aries,  and 
Mars  in  the  same  degree  of  Gemini.  —  Sinister  base,  Slnia- 
ter  chief.    See  under  Escutcheon. 

Sln'ls-ter-hand'ed  (-hSnd'gd),  a.  Left-handed; 
hence,  unlucky.     [06s.]  Lovelace, 

Sin'is-ter-ly,  adv.    In  a  sinister  manner.  Wood. 

Sln'is-trad  (-trSd),  adv.  [L.  sinistra  the  left  hand  -f- 
ad  to.]  {Anat.  &  Zo'dl.)  Toward  the  left  side;  sinis- 
trally. 

Sln'is-tral  (-tral),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  left ; 
inclining  to  the  left ;  sinistrous ;  —  opposed  to  dextral, 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  Having  the  whorls 
of  the  spire  revolving  or  rising  to 
the  left ;  reversed ;  —  said  of  cer- 
tain spiral  shells. 

Sln'Is-tral'i-ty  (-trai't-tj^),  n." 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  sin- 

Sln'lS-tral-ly  (sin'is-tral-ly), 
adv.  Toward  the  left ;  in  a  sinis- 
tral manner.  J,  Le  Conte. 

Sin'is-trln  (sin'Ts-trm),  re.  [L. 
sinister  left.]  (Chem.)  A  muci- 
laginous carbohydrate,  resembling 
achroodextrin,  extracted  from 
squill  as  a  colorless  amorphous 
substance ;  —  so  called  because  it 
is  levorotatory. 

Sln'is-tror'sal  (sin'Ts-trSr'- 
sal),  a.  [L.  sinistrorsus,  sinistra^ 
versus,  turned  toward  the  left 
side  ;  sinister  left  -f-  vertere,  vor- 
tere,  versura,  vorsum,  to  turn.]  sinistral  Shell  of  i^'Mfffur 
Rising  spirally  from  right  to  left  perversva. 

(of  the  spectator) ;  sinistrorse. 

Sln'ls-trorse'  (sin'is-trSrs'),  a,  [See  Sinisthoksal.] 
Turning  to  the  left  (of  the  spectator)  in  the  ascending 
line ;  — the  opposite  of  dextrorse.     See  Dextkoese. 

Sln'ls-trous  (-triis),  a.    [See  Sikistek.]     1.  Being  on 
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the  left  side ;  inclined  to  the  left ;  sinistral.  "  Sinis- 
irons  gravity."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Wrong;  absurd;  perverse. 

A  knave  or  fool  can  do  no  harm,  even  by  the  moat  ainistt-ous 
and  absurd  choice.  Bentley. 

Sln'lS-ttOUS-ly  (stn'Is-trQs-13^),  adv.  1.  In  a  sinis- 
trous  manner  ;  perversely ;  wrongly  ;  unluckily. 

2.  With  a  tendency  to  use  the  left  hand. 

Many,  in  their  infancy,  are  sinistrousli/  disposed,  and  divers 
continue  all  their  life  left-handed.  ^u-  2'.  Browne. 

Sink  (sink),  V.  i.  [imp.  Sunk  (siink),  or  (Sank 
(sink));  p.p.  Sunk  {obs.  Spnken,  —  now  used  as  adj.); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sinking.]  [OE.  sinken,  AS.  sincan  ;  akin 
to  D.  zinken,  OS.  sincan,  OHG.  sinchan,  G.  sinken,  Icel. 
sokkva,  Dan.  synke,  Sw.  sjunka,  Goth,  sigqan,  and  prob- 
ably to  E.  silt.  Cf.  Silt.]  1.  To  fall  by,  or  as  by,  the 
force  of  gravity  ;  to  descend  lower  and  lower  ;  to  decline 
gradually  ;  to  subside  ;  as,  a  stone  sinks  in  water  ;  waves 
rise  and  sink;  the  sun  sinks  in  the  west. 

I  sink  in  deep  mire.  Ps.  Ixix.  2. 

2.  To  enter  deeply  ;  to  fall  or  retire  beneath  or  below 
the  surface  ;  to  penetrate. 

The  stone  sunk  into  his  forehead.    1  Sam.  xvii.  49. 

3.  Hence,  to  enter  so  as  to  make  an  abiding  impres- 
sion ;  to  enter  completely. 

Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into  your  ears.      Luke  ix.  44. 

4.  To  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed ;  to  fall  slowly,  as 
to  the  ground,  from  weakness  or  from  an  overburden  ;  to 
fail  in  strength ;  to  decline ;  to  decay  ;  to  decrease. 

I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.         Shak. 

He  sunk  down  in  liis  chariot.        2  Kings  ix.  24. 

Let  not  the  iire  sink  or  slacken.  Mortimer. 

6.  To  decrease  in  volume,  as  a  river  ;  to  subside  ;  to 
become  diminished  in  volume  or  in  apparent  height. 

The  Alps  and  Pyreneans  sink  before  him.    Addison. 
Syn.  —  To  fall ;  subside ;  drop ;  droop ;  lower ;  decline  ; 
decay ;  decrease  ;  lessen. 

Sink,  V.  t.    1.  To  cause  to  sink  ;  to  put  under  water ; 
to  immerse  or  submerge  in  a  fluid  ;  as,  to  sink  a  ship. 
[The  Athenians]  fell  upon  the  wings  and  sank  a  single  ship. 

Joicett  (Thucyd.). 

2.  Figuratively :  To  cause  to  decline  :  to  depress ;  to 
degrade  ;  hence,  to  ruin  drretrievably ;  to  destroy,  as  by 
drowning ;  as,  to  sink  one's  reputation. 

I  raise  or  sink,  imprison  or  set  free.  Prior. 

If  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sirtk  me.  Sftak. 

Thy  cruel  and  unnatural  lust  of  power 
Has  sunk  thy  father  more  than  all  his  years.         Howe. 

3.  To  make  (a  depression)  by  digging,  delving,  or  cut- 
ting, etc. ;  as,  to  sink  a  pit  or  a  well ;  to  sink  a  die. 

4.  To  bring  low ;  to  reduce  in  quantity  ;  to  waste. 

You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts.    Addison. 

5.  To  conceal  and  appropriate.     [SlangJ 

If  sent  with  ready  money  to  buy  anything,  and  you  happen 
to  be  out  of  pocket,  sink  the  money,  and  take  up  the  goods  on 
account.  Swift. 

0.  To  keep  out  of  sight ;  to  suppress ;  to  ignore. 

A  courtly  willingness  to  sink  obnoxious  truths.  Eobertson. 

7.  To  reduce  or  extinguish  by  pajrment ;  as,  to  ^nk 
the  national  debt. 

Sink,  n.     1.  A  drain  to  carry  off  filthy  water  ;  ajakes. 

2.  A  shallow  box  or  vessel  of  wood,  stone,  iron,  or 
other  material,  connected  with  a  drain,  and  used  for  re- 
ceiving filthy  water,  etc.,  as  in  a  kitchen. 

3.  A  hole  or  low  place  in  land  or  rock,  where  waters 
sink  and  are  lost ;  — called  also  sink  hole.     \U.  iS.] 

Sink  hole,  (a)  The  opening  to  a  sink  drain,  (b)  A  cess- 
pool,   (c)  Same  as  Sink,  n.,  3. 

Slnk'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sinks. 
Specifically:  (a)  A  weight  on  something,  as  on  a  fish 
line,  to  sink  it.  (6)  In  knitting  machines,  one  of  the 
thin  plates,  blades,  or  other  devices,  that  depress  the 
loops  upon  or  between  the  needles. 

Dividing  sinker,  in  knitting  machines,  a  sinker  between 
two  jack  sinkers  and  acting  alternately  ivith  them.  — 
Jack  sinker.  See  under  Jack,  n.  —  Sinker  bar.  (a)  In 
knitting  machines,  a  bar  to  which  one  set  of  the  sinkers  is 
attached.  (6)  In  deep  well  boring,  a  heavy  bar  forming  a 
connection  between  the  lifting  rope  and  the  boring  tools, 
above  the  jars. 

Slnk'lng,  a.  &  n.  from  Sink. 

Sinking  fund.  See  under  Fund.  —  Sinking  head  (Found- 
ing), a  riser  from  which  the  mold  is  fed  as  the  casting 
shrinks.  See  Risek,  n.,4.  —  Sinking  pump,  a  pump  which 
can  be  lowered  in  a  weU  or  a  mine  shaft  as  the  level  of 
the  water  sinks. 

Sln'Iess  (sln'lSs),  a.  Free  from  sin.  Piers  Plowman. 
—  Slnless-ly,  adv.  —  Sln'less-ness,  n. 

Sln'ner  (-ner),  re.  One  who  has  sinned  ;  especially, 
one  who  has  sinned  without  repenting ;  hence,  a  persist- 
ent and  incorrigible  transgressor ;  one  condemned  by  the 
law  of  God. 

Sln'ner,  v.  i.    To  act  as  a  sinner.     [Humorous'] 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it.         Pope. 

Sln'ner-ess,  n.    A  woman  who  sins.    [Obs."] 

Sln'net  (-nSt),  n.    See  Sennit. 

Sln'o-Iog'lc-al  (sm'S-lSj'I-kal),  a.  [See  Sinologue.] 
Relating  to  the  Chinese  language  or  literature. 

Sl-nol'O-glst  (si-n51'o-iist),  n.     A  sinologue. 

Sln'o-logue  (sin'o-lSg),  n.  [From  L.  Sinae,  an  Ori- 
ental people  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  or  Ar.  Sin  China  or 
the  Chinese  -f-  Gr.  Adyos  discourse  ;  formed  like  theo- 
logue:  cf.  F.  sinologue.]  A  student  of  Chinese;  one 
versbd  in  the  Chinese  language,  literature,  and  history, 

Sl-nol'0-gy  (sT-n51'o-jy),re.  [Gi.'P.  sinologie.]  That 
branch  of  systemized  knowledge  which  treats  of  the 
Chinese,  their  language,  literature,  etc. 

Sln'0-per  (stn'S-per),  n.     (Min.)  Sinople. 

Sl-no'pl-a  (sT-no'pT-A),  I  n.   A  red  pigment  made  from 

Sl-no'plB  (sT-no'pIs),     )      sinopite. 

Sln'0-plte  (stn'6-pit),  n.    [F.,  fr.  L.  sinopis  (sc.  terra). 


a  red  earth  or  ooher  found  in  Sinope,  a  town  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  Gr.  o-ii'iottk.]  (3Iin.)  A  brick- 
red  ferruginous  clay  used  by  the  ancients  for  red  paint. 

Sln'0-ple  (sin'o-p'l),  n.  (Min.)  Ferruginous  quartz, 
of  a  blood-red  or  brownish  red  color,  sometimes  with  a 
tinge  of  yellow. 

Sln'0-ple,  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  sinopis.  See  Sinople  a  min- 
eral.]    {Her.)  The  tincture  vert ;  green. 

Slnciue  (sink),  n.    See  Cinque.     [Obs.]    Beau.  &  Fl. 

Slns'rlng  (sins'rTng),  n.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Banxeinq. 

Sin'ter(sin'ter),«.  [G.  Cf.  Cindek.]  (i)/m.)  Dross, 
as  of  iron ;  the  scale  which  flies  from  iron  when  ham- 
mered ;  — applied  as  a  name  to  various  minerals. 

Calcareous  sinter,  a  loose  banded  variety  of  calcite 
formed  by  deposition  from  lime-bearing  waters ;  calcare- 
ous tufa ;  travertine.  —  Ceraunian  sinter,  fulgurite.  —  SiU- 
ceouB  sinter,  a  light  cellular  or  fibrous  opal ;  especially, 
geyserite  (see  Getseeite).  It  has  often  a  pearly  luster, 
and  is  then  called  pearl  sinter, 

Sin'to  (-to),  or  Sln'tu  (-too),  Sln'to-lsm  (-Tz'm), 
Sin'to-lst.     See  Shinto,  etc. 

II  Sln'tOC  (sIn'tSk),  n.  A  kind  of  spice 
used  in  the  East  Indies,  consisting  of  the  bark 
of  a  species  of  Cinnamomum.  [Written  also 
sindoc.] 

Sln'U-ate  (sln'fl-at),  a.  [L.  sinuatus,  p.  p. 
of  sinuare  to  wind,  bend,  fr.  sinus  a  bend.] 
Having  the  margin  alternately  curved  inward 
and  outward;  having  rounded  lobes  sepa- 
rated by  rounded  sinuses ;  sinuous ;  wavy. 

Sln'U-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  (imp.  &  p.  p.  SiNU- 
ATBD  (-a'tSd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  SrNUATiNO.] 
To  bend  or  curve  in  and  out ;  to  wind ;  to  turn ; 
to  be  sinuous.  Woodward. 

Sln'U-a'ted  (-a'tgd^,  a.     Same  as  Sinuate. 

Sln'U-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  re.  [L.  sinuatio.]  A  winding 
or  bending  in  and  out. 

Sln'u-ose'  (slu'u-os'),  a.     Sinuous.  Loudon. 

Sln'U-OS'1-ty^  (-5s'i-ty),  re. ;  pi.  Sinuosities  (-tiz). 
[Cf.  F.  sinuosite.]     1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  sinuous. 

2.  A  bend,  or  a  series  of  bends  and  turns ;  a  winding, 
or  a  series  of  windings ;  a  wave  line ;  a  curve. 

A  line  of  coast  certainly  amounting,  with  its  sinuosities,  to 
more  than  700  miles.  Sydney  Smith. 

Sln'U-OUS  (sTn'ii-iis),  a.  [L.  sinuosus,  fr.  sinus  a  bent 
surface,  a  curve  :  cf.  F.  sinueux.  See  Sinus.]  Bending 
in  and  out ;  of  a  serpentine  or  undulating  form  ;  wind- 
ing ;  crooked.  —  Sln'U-OUS-ly,  adv. 

Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace.         Milton. 
Gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills.  Coleridge. 

Sl'nu-pal'U-ate  (si'nii-pSl'lT-at),  a.  (Zodl.)  Having  a 
pallial  sinus.     See  under  Sinus. 

Sl'nus  (si'niis),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Sinus,  E.  Scjuses  (-Sz). 
[L.,  a  bent  surface,  a  curve,  the  folds  or  bosom  of  a  gar- 
ment, etc.,  a  bay.  Cf.  Sine,  «.]  1.  An  opening ;  a  hol- 
low ;  a  bending. 

2.  A  bay  of  the  sea ;  a  recess  in  the  shore. 

3.  {Anat.  &  Zodl.)  A  cavity  ;  a  depression.  Specific- 
ally :  (a)  A  cavity  in  a  bone  or  other  part,  either  closed 
or  with  a  narrow  opening.    (6)  A  dilated  vessel  or  canal. 

4.  {3Ied.)  A  narrow,  elongated  cavity,  in  which  pus  is 
collected  ;  an  elongated  abscess  with  only  a  small  orifice. 

5.  (Bot.)  A  depression  between  adjoining  lobes. 
(t^°°A  sinus  may  be  rounded,  as  in  the  leaf  of  the  white 

oak,  or  acute,  as  in  that  of  the  red  maple. 

Pallial  slnuB.  (Zodl.)  See  under  Pallial.  —  Sinus  ve- 
noaua  (ve-no'siis).  [L.,  venous  dilatation.]  (Anai.)  (a)  The 
main  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  in 
the  higher  vertebrates.  (J)  In  the  lower  vertebrates,  a 
distinct  chamber  of  the  heart  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
large  systemic  veins  and  opening  into  the  auricle. 

Sl'nus-old  (si'niis-oid),  re.  [Sinus  -J-  -oid.]  {Geom.) 
The  curve  whose  ordi- 
nates  are  proportional 
to  the  sines  of  the  ab- 
scissas, the  equation  of 
the  curve  being  y  = 
a  sin  X.  It  is  also  called 
the  curve  of  sines. 

Sl'nus-Old'al  (-oid'al),  a.  {Geom.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  sinusoid  ;  like  a  sinusoid. 

Slo'goon  (sho'goon),  re.     See  Shogun. 

SlO-gOOn'ate  (sh6-goon'at),  n.     See  Shogunate. 

S\o\ls.{mb),n.  sing.  &pl.    (Ethnol.)  See  Dakotas. 

Sip  (sip),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sipped  (sipt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Sipping.]  [OE.  sippen  ;  akin  to  OD.  sippen,  and 
AS.  sUpan  to  sip,  suck  up,  drink.  See  Sup,  v.  t.]  1.  To 
drink  or  imbibe  in  small  quantities ;  especially,  to  take 
in  with  the  lips  in  small  quantities,  as  a  liquid ;  as,  to 
sip  tea.     "  Every  herb  that  sips  the  dew."  Milton. 

2.  To  draw  into  the  mouth  ;  to  suck  up ;  as,  a  bee  sips 
nectar  from  the  flowers. 

3.  To  taste  the  liquor  of  ;  to  drink  out  of.     [Poetic] 
They  skim  the  floods,  and  sip  the  purple  flowers.    Dryden. 

Sip,  V.  i.    To  drink  a  small  quantity ;  to  take  a  fluid 
with  the  lips ;  to  take  a  sip  or  sips  of  something. 
[She]  raised  it  to  her  mouth  with  sober  grace  ; 
Then,  sipping,  offered  to  the  next  in  pluce.         Dryden. 
Sip,  re.     1.  The  act  of  sipping  ;  the  takmg  of  a  liquid 
with  the  lips. 
2.  A  small  draught  taken  with  the  lips ;  a  sliglit  taste. 
One  .•.•//>  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.  Milton. 

A  sip  is  all  tliat  the  public  ever  care  to  take  from  reservoirs  of 
abstract  pliilosophy.  De  Quinccy. 

SIp'age  (sip'aj ;  48),  re.    See  Seepage.    [Scot.&U.S.] 
Slpe  (sip),  V.  i.    See  Seep.     [Scot.  &  U.  S.] 
Slph'l-US  (sYf'MIs),  re.     (Med.)  Syphili.s. 
Sl'phold  (si'foid),  n.     [L.  sipho  a  siphon  -f-  -oid :  cf. 
F.  vaae  sip/wide.]   A  siphon  bottle.    See  under  Siphon,  re. 
Sl'phon  (-fSu),  re.     [F.  sip/ion,  L.  .lipho,  -onis,  fr.  Gr. 
aCifiiav  a  siplion,  tube,  pipe.]     1.  A  device,  consisting  of 
a  pipe  or  tube  bent  so  as  to  form  two  branches  or  legs  of 
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unequal  length,  by  which  a  liquid  can  be  transferred  to 
a  lower  level,  as  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other, over  an  intermediate  elevation,  by 
the  action  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  forcing  the  Uquid  up  the  sliorter 
branch  of  the  pipe  immersed  in  it,  while 
the  continued  excess  of  weight  of  the 
liquid  in  the  longer  branch  (when  once 
filled)  causes  a  continuous  flow.  The 
flow  takes  place  only  when  the  dischar- 
ging extremity  of  the  pipe  is  lower  than 
the  higher  liquid  surface,  and  when  no 
part  of  the  pipe  is  higher  above  the  sur- 
face than  the  same  liquid  will  rise  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure ;  that  is,  about  33  feet  for  water,  and  30  inches  for 
mercury,  near  the  sea  level. 

2.  (Zodl.)  (a)  One  of  the  tubes  or  folds  of  the  mantle 
border  of  a  bivalve  or  gastropod  moUusk  by  which  water 
is  conducted  into  the  gill  cavity.  See  Illust.  under  Mya, 
and  Lamellibranchiata.  (b)  The  anterior  prolongation 
of  the  margin  of  any  gastropod  shell  for  the  protection 
of  the  soft  siphon,  (c)  The  tubular  organ  chrough  which 
water  is  ejected  from  the  gill  cavity  of  a  cephalopod.  It 
serves  as  a  locomotive  organ,  by  guiding  and  confining 
the  jet  of  water.  Called  also  siphuncle.  See  Illust.  un- 
der LoLiGO,  and  Dibranchiata.  (d)  The  siphuncle  of  a 
cephalopod  shell,  (e)  The  sucking  proboscis  of  certain 
parasitic  insects  and  crustaceans.  (/)  A  sproutlike  pro- 
longation in  front  of  the  mouth  of  many  gepliyreans. 
(g)  A  tubular  organ  connected  both  with  the  esophagus 
and  the  intestine  of  certain  sea  urchins  and  annelids. 

3.  A  siphon  bottle. 

Inverted  siphon,  a  tube  bent  like  a  siphon,  but  having 
the  branches  turned  upward ;  specifically  (Hydraulic  En- 
gineering), a  pipe  for  conducting  water  beneath  a  de- 
pressed place,  as  from  one  hill  to  another  across  an  inter- 
vening valley,  following  the  depression  of  the  ground.  — 
Siphon  barometer.  See  under  Bakometek.—  Siphon  bottle, 
a  DOttle  for  holding  aerated  water,  which  is  driven  out 
through  a  bent  tube  in  the  neck  by  the  gas  within  the 
bottle  when  a  valve  in  the  tube  is  opened  ;  —  called  also 
gazogene,  and  siphoid.  —  Siphon  condenser,  a  condenser 
for  a  steam  engine,  in  which  the  vacuum  is  maintained 
by  the  downward  fiow  of  water  through  a  vertical  pipe  of 
great  height.  —  Siphon  cup,  a  cup  with  a  siphon  attached 
tor  carrying  ofif  any  liquid  in  it ;  specifically  (Mach.),  an 
oil  cup  in  which  oil  is  carried  over  the  edge  of  a  tube  m  a 
cotton  wick,  and  so  reaches  the  surface  to  be  lubricated. 
—  Siphon  gauge.  See  under  Gauge.  —  Siphon  pump,  a  jet 
pump.    See  under  Jet,  re. 

Sl'phon  (sI'fSn),  V.  t.  (Chem.)  To  convey,  or  draw 
off,  by  means  of  a  siphon,  as  a  liquid  from  one  vessel  to 
another  at  a  lower  level. 

Sl'phon-age  (-aj),  n.  The  action  of  a 
siphon. 

Sl'phon-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  siphon  ;  resembling  a  siphon. 

Slphonal  stomach  (Zodl.),  a  stomach 
which  is  tubular  and  bent  back  upon  it- 
self, like  a  siphon,  as  in  the  salmon. 

Sl'pho-na'rld  (si'fo-na'rld),  re.  (Zodl.) 
Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  limpet- 
shaped  pulmonate  gastropods  of  the  genus 
Siphonaria.  They  cling  to  rocks  between 
high  and  low  water  marks  and  have  both  lunglike  organs 

and  gills.  —  Sl'pho-na'rld,  a. 

II  Sl'pho-na'ta  (si'f S-na'ta),  re.  ^i.  [NL.]  (Zodl.)  K 
tribe  of  bivalve  mollusks 
in  which  the  posterior  man- 
tle border  is  prolonged  into 
two  tubes  or  siphons. 
Called  also  Sipfiomata. 
See    Siphon,    2    (a),   and 

QUAHAUQ. 

^  Si'phon-ate  (si'fSn- 

at),   a.     1.   Having  a 
siphon  or  siphons. 

2.    (Zodl.)    Belong- 
ing to  the  Siphonata. 

Sl'phon-et  (si'f5n-5t),  n.  (Zodl.)  One  of  the  two  dor- 
sal tubular  organs  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  abdomen  of 
aphids.  They  give  exit  to  the  honeydew.  See  Illust. 
under  Aphis. 

II  Sl-pho'nl-a  (st-fo'ni-a),  re.  [NL.]  (Bot.)  kfovmet 
name  for  a  euphorbiaceous  geuus  (Hevea)  of  South 
American  trees,  the  principal  source  of  caoutchouc. 

II  Sl-pho'nl-a'ta  (-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zodl.)  Same 
as  Siphonata. 

Sl-phon'lc  (st-f5n'ik),  a.   Of  or  pertaining  to  a  siphon. 

Sl-phon'i-fer  (-i-fer),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  sipho,  -onis,  si- 
phon+/en-6  to  Ijear.]  (Zodl.)  Any  ceplialopod  having 
a  siphonate  shell. 

Si'phon-U'er-OUS  (si'f5n-Tf'er-iSs),  a.  [Siphon  +  -/er. 
ous.]  (^Zodl.)  Siphon-bearing,  as  the  shell  of  the  nauti- 
lus and  other  ceph.alopods. 

II  Sl-pho'ni-um  (si-fo'nT-iim),  re.  ;  pi.  Siphonia  (-4). 
[NL.,  from  Gr.  a-KJiiovioi',  dim.  of  <ri<j)a)v.  See  Siphon.] 
(Anat.)  A  bony  tube  which,  in  some  birds,  coiuiects  the 
tympanum  with  the  air  chambers  of  tlie  articular  piece 
of  the  mandible. 

II  Sl'phO-no-bran'Clll-a'ta  (si'fS-iio-briin'kT-a'tA),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  Si- 
phon, and  Bran- 
CHiA.]  (Zodl.)  A 
tribe  of  gastropods 
having  the  mantle 
border,  on  one  or  ^.r 
botli  sides,  pro-<6=£3-  t 
longed  in  the  torm^-^^.l^^ 
of  a  spout  througli  \/ 
whicli  water  enters 
the  gill  cavity.  The  shell  itself  is  not  always  siphouo- 
stoniatotis  iu  this  group. 

Sl'phO-no-bran'Chl-ate  (-brJtn'kT-at),  a.  (Zodl.)  Hav- 
ing a  siphon,  or  siphons,  to  eoiivcy  water  to  tlie  gills ; 


Siphon  arid  (Si- 
phonaria si- 
pho). m  Mus- 
cular Scar  ;  s 
R  e  s  p  i  ra- 
tory  Smus. 


One  of  the  Sipho- 
nata (jl/ac(ra,  or 
Mtdiyiia.  taiera- 
iii),  with    Si- 
phons and  Foot  expanded.  Nat.  size. 


One  of  the  Si- 

A  J        phonobranchiata 

(Ctnthiop^i^    Knur- 

sonii).  aSpirci  sSiphou. 


Ose,   unite,   r^de,   full,   tip,   tun;    pity; 
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food,   fo"ot ;    out,   oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sing,   ink  ;    tben,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


N 


SIPHONOGLYPHE 

belonging  or  pertaining  to  the  Siphonobrancliiata.  —  n. 
One  of  the  Siphonobranchiata. 

Sl'phO-nog'ly-phe  (sPfo-nSgll-fe),  n.  [Siphon  + 
Gr.  y\v<t>ei.v  to  engrave.]     (Zool.)  A  gonidium. 

II  Sl'phO-noph'0-ra  (si'f6-nof'6-ra),  ».  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  tjC^fiiav  a  siphon  -|-  <}>epeiv  to  bear.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  order 
of  pelagic  Hydrozoa  including  species  which  form  com- 
plex free-swimming  communities  composed  of  numerous 
zooids  of  various  knids,  some  of  which  act  as  floats  or  as 
swimming  organs,  others  as  feeding  or  nutritive  zooids, 
and  others  as  reproductive  zooids.  See  Ulust.  imder 
Physama,  and  Porpita. 


One  of  the  Siphonopoda  {Si- 
phonoclentafium).  c  Oral 
Cirri  ;  /  Foot ;  p  Peduncle 
of  Foot. 


One  of  the  Siphonophora  (Agah 

a  Float;  65  Nectocalyces;  c  Stem  ;  dd  Covering  Scales,  or  Hy- 
drophylliai  //  Feeding  and  Sexual  Zooids  and  Tasters:  e  e 
Tentaclee  and  Tentacular  Knobs. 

Sl'pho-noph'0-ran  (-ran),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Belonging  to 
the  Siphonophora.  —  n.     One  of  the  Siphonophora. 

Sl-phon'0-phore  (st-fSn'S-for),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the 
Siphonophora. 

II  Sl'phO-nop'o-da  (si'fo-nSp'S-da),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
Siphon,  and  -poda.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  division  of  Scaphopoda  in- 
cluding those  in  which  the 
foot  terminates  in  a  circular 
disk. 

II  Sl'pho-no-stoiii'a-ta(si'- 

fo-no-stom'a-ta),  re.^?.  [NL. 
See  Siphon,  and  Stoma.] 
(Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  tribe  of  para- 
sitic copepod  Crustacea  in- 
cluding a  large  number  of  species  that  are  parasites  of 
fishes,  as  the  lerneans.  They  have  a  mouth  adapted  to 
suck  blood,  (b)  An  artificial  division  of  gastropods  in- 
cluding those  that  have  siphonostomatous  shells. 

Sl'pho-no-stom'a-tous  (-tiis),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Having 
the  front  edge  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell 
prolonged  in  the  shape  of  a  channel  for  the 
protection  of  the  siphon  ;  —  said  of  certain 
gastropods.  (6)  Pertaining  to  the  Siphono- 
stomata. 

Sl'pho-nos'tome  (si'fo-nSs'tom  or  si- 
fSn'o-stom),  n.  [Gr.  aijimv  a  siphon  -f- 
tnofia  mouth.]  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Any  parasitic 
entomostracan  of  the  tribe  Siphonostomata. 
(ft)  A  siphonostomatous  shell. 

Sl'pho-rhl'nal  (si'fo-ri'nal),  a.  iSiphon 
-)-  rhinal.']  (Zo'dl.)  Having  tubular  nostrils, 
as  the  petrels. 

Sl'pho-rhln'l-an  (-rln'I-an),  n.  (Zo- 
ol. )  A  siphorhinal  bird. 

Sl'phun'cle  (si'fun'k'l),  re.  [L.  si- 
phunculus,  sipunculus,  dim.  of  sipho. 
See  Siphon.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  tube  which 
runs  through  the  partitions  of  cham- 
bered cephalopod  shells. 

Sl'phun'cled  (-k'ld),  a.  (Zo'dl.) 
Having  a  siphuncle ;  siphunculated. 

Sl-phun'cu-lar  (st-ffin'ku-ler),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  siphuncle. 

Sl-phun'CU-la'ted  (-la'tgd),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  a  si- 
phuncle. Huxley. 

Slp'ld  (sipld),  a.  [See  Insipid,  Sapid.]  Having  a 
taste  or  flavor ;  Savory;  sapid.     [06s.]  Cockeram. 

Slp'per  (-per),  n.    One  who  sips. 

Slp'pet  (-pSt),  n.  [See  Sip,  Sop.]  A  small  sop ;  a 
BmaU,  thin  piece  of  toasted  bread  soaked  in  milk,  broth, 
or  the  like  ;  a  small  piece  of  toasted  or  fried  bread  cut 
into  some  special  shape  and  used  for  garnishing. 

Your  sweet  sippets  in  widows'  houses.  Milton. 

Slp'ple  (sip'p'l),  V.  i.  [Freq.  of  «>.]  To  sip  often. 
\Obs.  or  ScoW] 

Slp'pllng  (-plTng),  a.  Sipping  often.  [Ofo.]  "  Taken 
after  a  sippKng  sort."  Holland. 

II  Si-pun'CU-la'Ce-a  (st-piin'kii-^a'she-4),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
from  Sipunculus^  the  typical  genus.  See  Siphuncle.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  suborder  of  Gephyrea,  including  tiiose  which 
have  the  body  unarmed  and  the  intestine  opening  ante- 
riorly. 


SiphonostomatouB 
Shell  (Sipho  pyg- 
Tjweiis')  with  the 
Animal  expand- 
ed, s  Siphon,  par- 
tially inclosed  iu 
the  Canal;  t  Ten- 
tacle and  Eye  ; 
/  Foot ;  V  Verge. 
Nat.  size. 


One  of  the  Sipunculacea  (Pkascolosoma  Gouldii).  A  Side 
View  while  expanded  ;  m  Oral  Tentacles  ;  s  Opening  of 
a  Segmental  Organ  ;  x  Anus.  B  Tentacles  of  the  same, 
enlarged. 

Sl-pnn'cn-Iold  (-loid),  a.  [NL.  Sipunculus,  the  typ- 
ical genus -f- -oi(Z.]  (Zo'dl.)  Pertaining  to  the  Sipuncu- 
loidea.  —  n.    One  of  the  Sipunculoidea. 

II  Sl-pun'CU-lol'de-a  (-loi'de-a),  n.  jpZ.  [NL.]  (Zo'dl.) 
(a)  Same  as  Gephyeea.  (J)  In  a  restricted  sense,  same 
as  Sipunculacea. 

II  SI'  quls'  (si'  kwTs').  [L.,  if  any  one  (the  first  words 
of  the  notice  in  Latin).]  (Ch.  of  Eng.)  A  notification 
by  a  candidate  for  orders  of  his  intention  to  inquire 
whether^any  impediment  may  be  alleged  against  him. 
_  Slr(ser),re.  [OE.  sire,  F.  sire,  contr.  from  the  nomina^ 
tlve  L.  senior  an  elder,  elderly  person,  compar.  of  senex, 
senis,  an  aged  person ;  akin  to  Gr.  ei/os  old,  Skr.  sana,  Goth. 
smeigs  old,  sinista  eldest,  Ir.  &  Gael,  scan  old,  W.  hen. 
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Cf.  Sbigniob,  Senate,  Seneschal,  Senios,  SeiJob,  Signob, 
SiEE,  SraEAH.]  1.  A  man  of  social  authority  and  dig- 
nity; a  lord;  a  master;  a  gentleman; — in  this  sense 
usually  spelled  sire.     [06i.] 

He  waB  crowned  lord  and  sire.  Goiver. 

In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare.  Shak. 

2.  A  title  prefixed  to  the  Christian  name  of  a  knight 
or  a  baronet. 

Sir  Horace  Vere,  his  brother,  was  the  principal  in  the  active 
part.  £acon. 

3.  An  English  rendering  of  the  Latin  JDominus,  the 
academical  title  of  a  bachelor  of  arts  ;  —  formerly  collo- 
quially, and  sometimes  contemptuously,  applied  to  the 
clergy.  Nares. 

Instead  of  a  faithful  and  painful  teacher,  they  hire  a  Sir 
John,  which  hath  better  skill  m  playing  at  tables,  or  in  keeping 
of  a  garden,  than  in  God's  word.  Latimer. 

4.  A  respectful  title,  used  in  addressing  a  man,  with- 
out being  prefixed  to  his  name ;  —  used  especially  in 
speaking  to  elders  or  superiors ;  sometimes,  also,  used  in 
the  way  of  emphatic  formality.  "What's  that  to  you, 
sir  f  "  Sheridan. 

^W  Anciently,  this  title  was  often  used  when  a  person 
was  addressed  as  a  man  holding  a  certain  office,  or  fol- 
lowing a  certain  business.  "  Sir  man  of  law."  "  Sir 
parish  priest."  Chaucer. 

Sir  reverence.    See  under  Eevekence,  n. 

Sl-ras1der  (sT-r5s'ker),  n.    See  Sekaskieb. 

Sl-ras'kler-ate  (-at),  n.    See  Seeaskieeate. 

Slr-bo'lll-an  (ser-bo'ni-an),  a.    See  Seeeonian. 

Sir-car'  (ser-kar'),  n.  [Hind.  &  Per.  sarkar  a  super- 
intendent, overseer,  chief  ;  Per.  sar  the  head  +  kar  ac- 
tion, work.]    1.  A  Hindoo  clerk  or  accountant.    \_India'] 

2.  A  district  or  province ;  a  circar.     [/nrffa] 

3.  The  government;  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
state.     \_India] 

Slr-dar'  (-dar'),  n.  [Hind.  &  Per.  sardar  a  chief, 
general;  sar  the  head,  top -)- <far  holding,  possessmg.] 
A  native  chief  in  Hindostan  ;  a  headman.  3falcom. 

Sire  (sir),  n.  [F.  sire,  originally,  an  older  person.  See 
Sm.]  i.  A  lord,  master,  or  other  person  in  authority. 
See  SiB.     lObs.2 

Pain  and  distress,  sickness  and  ire, 

And  melancholy  that  angry  sire. 

Be  of  her  palace  senators.  Horn,  of  i?. 

2.  A  title  of  respect  formerly  used  in  speaking  to  elders 
and  superiors,  but  now  only  in  addressing  a  sovereign. 

3.  A  father  ;  the  head  of  a  family ;  the  husband. 

Jankin  that  was  our  sire  [i.  e.,  husband].       Chaucer. 
And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loving  sire.  Shak, 

4.  A  creator ;  a  maker ;  an  author ;  an  originator. 

[He]  was  the  sire  of  an  immortal  strain.         Shelley. 

5.  The  male  parent  of  a  beast ;  —  applied  especially  to 
horses ;  as,  the  horse  had  a  good  sire. 

^S^  Sire  is  often  used  in  composition ;  as  in  grand- 
sire,  grandfather ;  great-grand«Ve,  great-grandfather. 

Sire,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Siked  (sird) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Siring.]  To  beget;  to  procreate;  —  used  of  beasts, 
and  especially  of  stallions. 

Sl-re'don  (st-re'd5n),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  creipijSwi'  a 
siren.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  larval  form  of  any  salamander  while 
it  still  has  external  giUs ;  especially,  one  of  those  which, 
like  the  axolotl  (Amblysioma  Mexicanum),  sometimes 
lay  eggs  while  in  this  larval  state,  but  which  under  more 
favorable  conditions  lose  their  giUs  and  become  normal 
salamanders.     See  also  Axolotl. 

Sl'ren  (si'rBn),  re.     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  treip^i' :  cf.  F.  sirene.'\ 

1.  (Class.  3Iyth.)  One  of  three  sea  nymphs,  —  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  of  two,  —  said  to  frequent  an 
island  near  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  to  sing  with  such 
sweetness  that  they  lured  mariners  to  destruction. 

Next  where  the  sirens  dwell  you  plow  the  seas  ; 

Their  song  is  death,  and  makes  destruction  please.  Pope. 

2.  An  enticing,  dangerous  woman.  Shak. 

3.  Something  which  is  insidious  or  deceptive. 

Consumption  is  a  siren.  W.  Irving. 

4.  A  mermaid.     [06s.]  Shak. 

6.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  long,  slender  amphibian  of  the  genus 
Siren  or  family  Sirenidm,  destitute  of  hind  legs  and 
pelvis,  and  having  permanent  external  gills  as  well  as 
lungs.  They  inhabit  the  swamps,  lagoons,  and  ditches  of 
the  Southern  United  States.  The  more  common  species 
(Siren  laceriina)  is  dull  lead-gray  in  color,  and  becomes 
two  feet  long. 

6.  [F.  sirine,  properly,  a  siren  in  sense  1.]  (Acous- 
tics) An  instrument  for  producing  musical  tones  and  for 
ascertaining  the  number  of  sound  waves  or  vibrations 
per  second  which  produce  a  note  of  a  given  pitch.  The 
sounds  are  produced  by  a  perforated  rotating  disk  or 
disks.  A  form  with  two  disks  operated  by  steam  or 
highly  compressed  air  is  used  for  sounding  an  alarm  to 
vessels  in  a  fog.     [Written  also  sirene,  and  syren.'] 

Sl'ren,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  siren ;  bewitching, 
like  a  siren ;  fascinating ;  alluring ;  as,  a  siren  song. 

Sl-rene'  (st-ren'  or  Sl'ren),  re.     See  Sieen,  6. 

Sl-re'nl-a  (st-re'ni-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zo'dl.)  Aja.  order  of 
large  aquatic  herbivorous  mammals,  including  the  mana- 
tee, dugong,  rytina,  and  several  fossil  genera. 


One  of  the  Sirenia. 


Skeleton  and  Outline  of  Manatee. 


(8^='  The  hind  limbs  are  either  rudimentary  or  want- 
ing, and  the  front  ones  are  changed  to  paddles.  They 
have  homy  plates  on  the  front  part  of  the  jaws,  and 
usually  flat-crowned  molar  teeth.  The  stomach  is  com- 
plex and  the  intestine  long,  as  in  other  herbivorous  mam- 
mals.   See  Cetacea  (6). 

Sl-re'nl-an  (-an),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  Any  species  of  Sirenia. 


SIST 

Sl-ren'lc-al  (st-rSn'I-kal),  a.    Like,  or  appropriate  to, 

a  siren ;  fascinating  ;  deceptive. 

Here  's  a  couple  of  sirenical  rascals  shall  enchant  ye.  Marston. 

Sl'ren-lze  (si'r6n-Iz),  v.  i.  To  use  the  enticements 
of  a  siren ;  to  act  as  a  siren  ;  to  fascinate. 

II  Sl-ri'a-sls  (si-ri'a-sls),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  o-etpiWis,  fr. 
creiptos  the  Dog  Star,  properly,  scorching.]  (i/ed.)  (a)  A 
sunstroke.  (6)  The  act  of  exposing  to  a  sun  bath.  [06i.7 
Cf.  Insolation. 

Slr'i-US  (sir'i-us),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Sei'pios,  properly 
scorching.]     (Astron.)  The  Dog  Star.     See  DoQ  Stae. 

Sir'keer  (ser'ker),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  Asiatic  cuckoos  of  the  genus  Taccocua,  as  the 
Bengal  sirkeer  (T.  sirkee). 

Slr'loln'  (ser'loin'),  re.  [A  corruption  of  surloin.  Not 
so  called  because  this  cut  of  beef  was  once  jocosely 
knighted  (dubbed  Sir  Loin)  by  an  English  king,  as  ac- 
cording to  a  popular  story.]  A  loin  of  beef,  or  a  part  of 
a  loin.     [Written  also  su7-loin.'} 

Slr'name'  (-nam'),  n.    See  Suenamb. 

Sl'roc  (si'rSk),  re.     See  SiEocco.     [Poetic']    Emerson. 

Sl-roc'co  (si-r5k'ko),  re.  /  pi.  Sieoccos  (-koz).  [It.  si- 
rocco, scirocco,  Ar.  shorug,  fr.  sharg  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  the  east,  fr.  sharaqa  to  rise  as  the  sun.  Cf.  Saea- 
OEN.]  An  oppressive,  relaxing  wind  from  the  Libyan 
deserts,  chiefly  experienced  in  Italy,  Malta,  and  Sicily. 

Sir'rah  (sir'r4 ;  277),  n.  [Probably  from  Icel.  sira, 
fr.  F.  sire.  See  Sm.]  A  term  of  address  implying  inferi- 
ority and  used  in  anger,  contempt,  reproach,  or  disrespect- 
ful familiarity,  addressed  to  a  man  or  boy,  but  sometimes 
to  a  woman.  In  soliloquies  often  preceded  by  ah.  Not 
used  in  the  plural.  "  A.h,  sirrah  mistress."  Beau.  &  Fl. 
Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell.  Shak. 

Slrt  (sert),  re.     [See  Syrt.]    A  quicksand.     [06*.] 

Slr'up  (sir'up ;  277),  Syr'up,  re.  [F.  sirop  (cf.  It. 
siroppo,  Sp.  jarabe,  jarope,  LL.  siruppus,  syrupus),  fr. 
Ar.  sharab  a  drink,  wine,  coffee,  sirup.     Cf.  Sherbet.] 

1.  A  thick  and  viscid  liquid  made  from  the  juice  of 
fruits,  herbs,  etc.,  boiled  with  sugar. 

2.  A  thick  and  viscid  saccharine  solution  of  superior 
quality  (as  sugarhouse  sirup  or  molasses,  maple  sirup) ; 
specifically,  in  pharmacy  and  often  in  cookery,  a  satura- 
ted solution  of  sugar  and  water  (simple  sirup),  or  such 
a  solution  flavored  or  medicated. 

Lucent  sirups  tinct  with  cinnamon.  Keait. 

Mixing  sirup.    See  the  Note  under  Dextrose. 

Slr'updd  (-iipt),  Syr'uped.  a.  Moistened,  covered,  or 
sweetened  with  sirup,  or  sweet  juice. 

Slr'up-y  (->ip-y),  Syr'up-y,  a.  Like  sirup,  or  par- 
taking of  its  qualities.  Mortimer. 

II  Slr'vente'  (ser'vaNt'),  re.  [F.  sirvente,  fr.  Pr.  sir- 
ventes,  sirventesc,  originally,  the  poem  of,  or  concerning,  a 
sirvent,  fr.  sirvent,  properly,  serving,  n.,  one  who  serves 
(e.  g.,  as  a  soldier),  fr.  servir  to  serve,  L.  servire.]  A  pe- 
culiar species  of  poetry,  for  the  most  part  devoted  to 
moral  and  religious  topics,  and  commonly  satirical, — 
often  used  by  the  troubadours  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Sis  (sTs),  re.    A  colloquial  abbreviation  of  Sister. 

Sis  (sis),  re.     Six.     See  Sise.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Si-sal'  grass'  (sT-sal'  gras').  )  The  prepared  fiber  ot 

Si-sal'  hemp'  (hSmp/).  J     the  Agave  America' 

na,  or  American  aloe,  used  for  cordage  ;  —  so  called  from 
Sisal,  a  port  in  Yucatan.    See  Sisal  hemp,  under  Hemp. 

Sls'CO-wet  (sTs'ko-wgt),  re.  [Of  American  Indian  ori- 
gin.] (Zo'M.)  A  large,  fat  variety  of  the  namaycush 
found  in  Lake  Superior ;  —  called  also  siskawet,  siskiwit. 

Sise  (siz),  re.     [From  Assize.]    An  assize.     [06s.] 

Sise  (siz  or  sis),  n.  [See  Sice.]  Six;  the  highest 
number  on  a  die ;  the  cast  of  six  in  throwing  dice. 

In  the  new  casting  of  a  die,  when  ace  is  on  the  top,  sise  must 
needs  be  at  the  bottom.  Fuller. 

Sls'el  (sis'61  or  ziz'a),  re.  [Cf.  G.  ziesel.  Cf.  Zizel.] 
(Zo'dl.)  The  suslik. 

Si'ser  (si'ser),  re.   Cider.    See  Sicee.  [06s.]   Chaucer. 

Sis'e-ra-ra  fsis'e-ra-ra).  Ire.    A  hard  blow.     [Prov. 

Sls'e-ra-ry  (sls'e-ra-ry),  )      Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Sls'kin  (sTs'kTn),  n.  [Dan.  sisgen  ;  cf.  Sw.  siska,  G. 
zeisig,  D.  sijsje;  of  Slav,  origin  ;  cf.  Pol.  czyz.]  (Zo'dl.) 
(a)  A  small  green  and  yellow 
European  finch  (Spinus  spi- 
nus,  or  Carduelis  spinus) ; 
—  called  also  aberdevine. 
(6)  The  American  pinefinch 
(S.  pinus) ;  —  called  also 
pine  siskin.  See  Pinepinch. 

(5^°°  The  name  is  applied 
also  to  several  other  related 
species  found  in  Asia  and 
South  America. 


European  Siskin  (Spinas 
sjjtnus).    (}£) 


Siskin  green,  a  delicate  shade  of  yellowish  green,  as  in 
the  mineral  torbernite. 

Sis'kl-wit  (-kt-wit),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  The  siscowet. 

Sls'mo-graph  (sis'mS-graf ),  re.    See  Seismograph. 

Sis-mom'e-ter  (sis-m5m'e-ter),  n.    See  Seismometeb. 

Slss  (sis),  V.  i.  [Of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  D.  sissen,  G. 
zischen.]  To  make  a  hissing  sound  ;  as,  a  fiatiron  hot 
enough  to  siss  when  touched  with  a  wet  finger.  \_Colloq. 
TJ.  S.  ;  Local,  Eng.] 

Slss,  re.    A  hissing  noise.     \Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Sls-soo'  (sis-soo'  or  sis'soo),  n.  [Hind.  stsS.]  (Bot.) 
A  legiuninous  tree  (Dalbergia  Sissoo)  of  the  northern 
parts  of  India ;  also,  the  dark  brown  compact  and  durable 
timber  obtained  from  it.  It  is  used  in  shipbuilding  and 
for  gun  carriages,  railway  ties,  etc. 

Siist  (sist),  V.  t.  [L.  sistere  to  bring  to  a  stand,  to 
stop.]  1.  (Scots  Law)  To  stay,  as  judicial  proceedings ; 
to  delay  or  suspend ;  to  stop. 

2.  To  cause  to  take  a  place,  as  at  the  bar  of  a  court ; 
hence,  to  cite ;  to  summon ;  to  bring  into  court.    [Scot.'] 

Some,  however,  have  preposterously  sisted  nature  as  the  first 
or  generative  principle.  Sir  ff.  Hamilton. 
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SlSt  (sifst),  n.  {Scots  Law)  A  stay  or  suspension  of  pro- 
ceedings ;  an  order  for  a  stay  of  proceedings.        Burrill. 

Sls'ter  (sis'ter),  re.  [OE.  sister,  fr.  Icel.  systir  ;  also 
susler,  from  AS.  sweostor,  sweoster,  sumster ;  akin  to 
OFries.  swester,  suster,  LG.  siister,  suster,  D.  zuster,  OS. 
&  OHG.  swestar,  G.  schwester,  Icel.  systir,  Sw.  syster, 
Dan.  soster,  Goth,  swistar,  lath.  «e«i,  Russ.  sestra,  Pol. 
nostra,  L.  wror,  Skr.  ^asr.  V298.  Cf.  Cousin.]  1.  A 
female  who  has  the  same  parents  with  another  person,  or 
who  has  one  of  them  only.  In  the  latter  case,  she  is  more 
definitely  called  a  half  sister.  The  correlative  of  brother. 
1  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio.  Skak. 

2.  A  woman  who  is  closely  allied  to,  or  associated 
with,  another  person,  as  in  the  same  faith,  society,  order, 
or  community.  James  ii.  15. 

3.  One  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  the  same  condition  ;  — 
generally  used  adjectively ;  as,  sister  fruits.  Pope. 

Sister  block  (jfaut.),  a  tackle  block  haying  two  sheaves, 
one  above  the  other.  —  Sister  hooks,  a  pair  of  hooks  fitted 
togetlier,  the  shank  of  one  forming  a' 
mousing  for  the  other ;  —  called  also 
match  hook.  —  Sister  of  charity,  Sister  of 
mercy.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  See  under  Charity, 
and  Mebcy. 

Sis'ter,  v.  t.    To  be  sister  \o  \  to  re- 
semble closely.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Sls'ter-hood  (-hood),  n.    [Sister  -j- 
-hood.2    1.  The  state  or  relation  of  be- 
ing a  sister ;  the  office  or  duty  of  a  sister. 
She  .  . .  abhorr*d 

Her  proper  blood,  and  left  to  do  the  part 

Of  sisterhood,  to  do  that  of  a  wife.     JJaniel. 

2.  A  society  of  sisters ;  a  society  of      _.         a    ^ 
women  united  in  one  faith  or  order ;     *'*'^"'  ^°°^^- 
sisters,  collectively.   "  A  m/erAood  of  holy  nuns. "   Shak. 
The  fair  young  flowers  ...  a  beauteous  ststerfiood.    Bryant. 

Sls'ter-lng,  a.    Contiguous.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Sls'ter-ln-laW  (-m-la'),  re.  ;  pi.  SisTEES-iN-LAw 
(sis'terz-).  The  sister  of  one's  husband  or  wife  ;  also, 
the  wife  of  one's  brother  ;  sometimes,  the  wife  of  one's 
husband's  or  wife's  brother. 

Sls'ter-ly,  a.  Like  a  sister ;  becoming  a  sister  ;  affec- 
tionate ;  as,  sisterly  kindness ;  sisterly  remorse.       Shak. 

Sls'tine  (sis'tin  or  -ten),  a.  [It.  sistino.l  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Pope  Sixtus. 

Slstlne  chapel,  a  chapel  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  built  by 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  and  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Michael 
Angelo  and  others. 

Sls'tren  (-trgn),  re.  ^Z.    Sisters.     [06s.] 

Chaucer. 

II  Sls'tnun  (sis'triim),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  trsl- 
(TTpov,  from  (761611/ to  shake].  (Mus.)  An  in- 
strument consisting  of  a  thin  metal  frame, 
through  which  passed  a  number  of  metal 
rods,  and  furnished  with  a  handle  by  which 
it  was  shaken  and  made  to  rattle.  It  was 
peculiarly  Egyptian,  and  used  especially  in 
the  worship  of  Isis.     It  is  still  used  in  Nubia. 

Sls'y-phe'an  (sTs'i-fe'an),  a.  Relating  to 
Sisyphus ;  incessantly  recurring  ;  as,  Sisy- 
phean labors. 

Sls'y-phus  (sis'i-fus),  re.  [L.  Sisyphus  Slstrum. 
Sisyphus,  fr.  Gr.  2iot;c|>os.]  (Class.  Myth.) 
A  king  of  Corinth,  son  of  ^olus,  famed  for  his  cunning. 
He  was  killed  by  Theseus,  and  in  the  lower  world  was 
condemned  by  Pluto  to  roU  to  the  top  of  a  hill  a  huge 
stone,  which  constantly  rolled  back  again,  making  his 
task  incessant. 

Sit  (sit),  o6s.  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Sit,  for  sitteth. 

Sit,  V.  i.  [imp.  Sat  (s$t)  (Satb  (sat,  rarely  sat),  ar- 
ehaic) ;  p.  p.  Sat  (Sitten  (sTt't'n),  o6s.);  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Sitting.]  [OE.  sitten,  AS.  sittan  ;  akin  to  OS.  sittian, 
OFries.  sitta,  D.  zitten,  G.  sitzen,  OHG.  sizzen,  Icel. 
sitja,  Sw.  sitta,  Dan.  sidde,  Goth,  sitan,  Russ.  sidiete, 
L.  sedere,  Gr.  'i^eirdai.,  Skr.  sad.  V154.  Cf.  Assess, 
Assize,  Cathedkal,  Chaik,  Dissident^  Excise,  Insidi- 
otis.  Possess,  Reside,  Sanhedkim,  Seance,  Seat,  re.. 
Sedate,  4th  Sell,  Siege,  Session,  Set,  v.  t.,  Sizae,  Size, 
Sttbsidt.]  1.  To  rest  upon  the  haunches,  or  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  trunk  of  the  body  ;  —  said  of  human  be- 
ings, and  sometimes  of  other  animals ;  as,  to  sit  on  a 
sofa,  on  a  chair,  or  on  the  groimd. 

And  he  came  and  took  the  book  out  of  the  right  hand  of  him 

that  sate  upon  the  seat.  Bible  (1551)  {Rev.  v.  7). 

I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at  dinner.  Shah. 

2.  To  perch ;  to  rest  with  tbe  feet  drawn  up,  as  birds 
do  on  a  branch,  pole,  etc. 

3.  To  remain  in  a  state  of  repose ;  to  rest ;  to  abide ; 
to  rest  in  any  position  or  condition. 

And  Moses  said  to  .  .  .  the  children  of  Reuben,  Shall  your 

brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit  here  ?  JVum.  xxxii.  6. 

Like  a  demigod  here  sit  1  in  the  sky.  Shak. 

4.  To  lie,  rest,  or  bear ;  to  press  or  weigh  ;  —  with  ore  ; 
as,  a  weight  or  burden  sits  lightly  upon  him. 

The  calamity  sits  heavy  on  us.         Jer.  Taylor. 
6.  To  be  adjusted ;  to  fit ;  as,  a  coat  sits  well  or  ill. 
This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty. 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think.  Shak. 

6.  To  suit  one  well  or  ill,  as  an  act ;  to  become ;  to  be- 
fit;—  used  impersonally.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

7.  To  cover  and  warm  eggs  for  hatching,  as  a  fowl ; 
to  brood  ;  to  incubate. 

As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth  them  not. 

Jer.  xvii.  11. 

8.  To  have  position,  as  at  the  point  blown  from ;  to 
hold  a  relative  position ;  to  have  direction. 

Like  a  good  miller  that  knows  how  to  grind,  which  way  soever 

the  wmd  sits.  Sehten. 

Sits  the  wind  in  that  quarter  ?        Sir  TF.  Scott. 

9.  To  occupy  a  place  or  seat  as  a  member  of  an  official 
body ;  as,  to  sit  in  Congress. 

10.  To  hold  a  session ;  to  be  in  session  for  official 
business; — said  of  legislative  assemblies,  courts,  etc.; 
aa,  the  court  sits  in  January ;  the  aldermen  sit  to-night. 


11.  To  take  a  position  for  the  purpose  of  having  some 
artistic  representation  of  one's  self  made,  as  a  picture  or 
a  bust ;  as,  to  sit  to  a  painter. 

To  sit  at,  to  rest  under ;  to  be  subject  to.  [06s.]  "A 
farmer  can  not  husband  his  ground  so  well  if  he  sit  at  a 
great  rent."  Bacon.  —  To  sit  at  meat  or  at  table,  to  be 
at  table  for  eating.  —  To  sit  down,  (a)  To  place  one's  self 
on.a  chair  or  other  seat ;  us,  to  sit  down  whentired.  (6)  To 
begin  a  siege  ;  as,  the  enemy  sat  down  before  the  town. 
(c)  To  settle ;  to  fix  a  permanent  abode.  Spenser,  (d)  To 
rest;  to  cease  as  satisfied.  "  Here  we  can  not  S!7  dowre, 
but  still  proceed  in  our  search."  Rogers. —To  sit  for  a 
fellowship,  to  offer  one's  self  for  examination  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  a  fellowship.  [Eng.  Univ.]  —  To  sit  out. 
(a)  To  be  without  engagement  or  employment.  [06s.] 
£p.  Sanderson.  (6)  To  outstay.  —  To  sit  under,  to  be 
under  the  instruction  or  ministrations  of ;  as,  to  sit  under 
a  preacher ;  to  sit  under  good  preaching.  —  To  sit  up,  to 
rise  from,  or  refrain  from,  a  recumbent  posture  or  from 
sleep ;  to  sit  with  the  body  upright ;  as,  to  sit  up  late  at 
night ;  also,  to  watch ;  as,  to  sit  up  with  a  sick  person.  "  He 
that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak."     Luke  vii.  15. 

Sit  (sit),  V,  t.  1.  To  sit  upon ;  to  keep  one's  seat 
upon  ;  as,  he  sits  a  horse  well. 

Hardly  the  muse  can  sit  the  headstrong  horse.     Prior. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  seated  or  in  a  sitting  posture ;  to 
furnish  a  seat  to ;  —  used  reflexively. 

They  sat  them  down  to  weep.  Milton. 

Sit  you  down,  father  ;  rest  you.  Shak. 

3.  To  suit  (well  or  ill) ;  to  become.     [06s.  or  JJ.] 
Site  (sit),  n.     [L.  situs,  fr.  sinere,  situm,  to  let,  p.  p. 

situs  placed,  lying,  situate :  cf.  F.  site.    Cf .  Position.] 

1.  The  place  where  anything  is  fixed ;  situation ;  local 
position  ;  as,  the  site  of  a  city  or  of  a  house.        Chaucer. 

2.  A  place  fitted  or  chosen  for  any  certain  permanent 
use  or  occupation ;  as,  a  site  for  a  church. 

3.  The  posture  or  position  of  a  thing.     [iJ.] 

The  semblance  of  a  lover  fixed 
In  melancholy  site.  Thomson. 

Slt'ed  (sit'Sd),  a.    Having  a  site  ;  situated.     [06s.] 

[The  garden]  sited  was  in  fruitful  soil.       Chaucer. 
Slt'fast' (sit'fasf ),  a.    [Sit -^  fast.}    Fixed  ;  station- 
ary ;  immovable.     [iS.] 

'T  is  good,  when  you  have  crossed  the  sea  and  back, 
To  find  the  sitfast  acres  where  you  left  them.       Emerson. 
Slt'fast',  re.     (Far.)  A  callosity  with  inflamed  edges, 
on  the  Ijack  of  a  horse,  under  the  saddle. 

Sith  (si th),  prep. ,  adv. ,  &  conj.  [See  Since.  ]  Since ; 
afterwards ;  seeing  that.     [06s.] 

We  need  not  fear  them,  sith  Christ  is  with  us.    Latimer. 

Sith  thou  art  rightful  judge.  Chaucer. 

Sith  (sTth),    )  re.     [AS.  siS  a  path,  way,  time,  occa- 

Slthe  (sitSi),  J      sion.]     Time.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

And  humbly  thanked  him  a  thousand  sithes.    Spenser. 

Slthe  (sith),  V.  i.     [Cf.  Sigh.]     To  sigh.     [A  spelling 

of  a  corrupt  and  provincial  pronunciation.] 

Slthe  (sith),  re.     A  scythe.     [06s.]  Milton. 

Sithe,  V.  t.     To  cut  with  a  scythe  ;  to  scythe.      [06s.] 

Slthed   (sithd),   a.     Scythed.     [06s.]         T.  Warton. 

Slthe'man  (slth'mSn),  n.    A  mower.   [Ofts.]  Marston. 

Slth'en  (sith'en),  adv.  &  conj.     [See  Since.]     Since  ; 

afterwards.     See  1st  Sith.     [06s.] 

Fortune  was  first  friend  and  sithen  foe.       Chaucer. 

Sith'ence  )  (-ens),  adv.  &  conj.    Since.    See  Sith,  and 

Sith'ens    )      Sithen.     [06s.]  Piers  Plowman. 

Slth'then  (-then),  adv.  &  conj.    See  Sithen.     [06s.] 

Siththen  that  the  world  began.  Chaucer. 

Sl-tOl'0-gy  (st-tol'o-jy),  re.      [Gr.  o-tro;  food  -\-  -logy.'] 

A  treatise    on  the   regulation   of    the  diet ;    dietetics. 

[Written  also  sitiology.~\ 

Sl'tO-pholli-a  (si'to-fo'bT-a),  re.      [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-tros 
food  -|-  0oj3os  fear.]    (Med.)  Aversion  to  food ;  refusal  to 
take  nourishment.     [Written  also  sitiophvbia.J 
Sit'ten  (sTt't'n),  o6s.  p.  p.  of  Sit,  for  sat. 
Sit'ter  (-ter),  n.    1.  One  who  sits ;  esp.,  one  who  sits 
for  a  portrait  or  a  bust. 

2.  A  bird  that  sits  or  incubates. 

Slt'tlne  (-tin),  a.  [NL.  sitta  the  nuthatch,  from  Gr. 
o-iTTT).]  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  family  Sittidse, 
or  nuthatches. 

Sifting  (sTt'ting),  a.  Being  in  the  state,  or  the  posi- 
tion, of  one  who,  or  that  which,  sits. 

Sifting,  re.  1.  The  state  or  act  of  one  who  sits  ;  the 
posture  of  one  who  occupies  a  seat. 

2.  A  seat,  or  the  space  occupied  by  or  allotted  for  a  per- 
son, in  a  church,  theater,  etc.  ;  as,  the  hall  has  800  sittings. 

3.  The  act  or  time  of  sitting,  as  to  a  portrait  painter, 
photographer,  etc. 

4.  The  actual  presence  or  meeting  of  any  body  of  men 
in  their  seats,  clothed  with  authority  to  transact  busi- 
ness ;  a  session  ;  as,  a  sitting  of  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench,  or  of  a  commission. 

The  sitting  closed  in  great  agitation.      Macaulay. 

6.  The  time  during  which  one  sits  while  doing  some- 
thing, as  reading  a  book,  playing  a  game,  etc. 

For  the  understandins  of  any  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  I  read 
it  all  through  at  one  sitting.  Locke. 

6.  A  brooding  over  eggs  for  hatching,  as  by  fowls. 

The  male  bird  .  .  .  amuses  her  [the  female]  with  his  songs 
during  the  whole  time  of  her  sitting.  Addison. 

Sitting  room,  an  apartment  where  the  members  of  a 
family  usually  sit,  as  distinguished  from  a  dravring-room, 
parlor,  chamber,  or  kitchen. 

Sif  U-ate  (sTt'ii-at ;  135),  )  o.     [LL.  siluatus,  from  st- 

Slf  U-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  )      iuare  to  place,  fr.  L.  srtits 

situation,  site.  See  Site.]  1.  Having  a  site,  situation, 
or  location ;  being  in  a  relative  position  ;  permanently 
fixed  ;  placed ;  located ;  as,  a  town  situated,  or  situate, 
on  a  hill  or  on  the  seashore. 

2.  Placed ;  residing. 

Pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale.  3fiUon. 

d^^  Situate  is  now  less  used  than  situated,  but  both 
are  well  authorized. 


[NL.,  from 


Slf  U-ate  (sit'u-at),  V.  t.    To  place.     [JJ.]        Landor, 

Slt'U-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  re.     [LL.  situatio :  cf.  P.  siiua- 

tion.~\    1.  Manner  in  which  an  object  is  placed ;  location, 

esp.  as  related  to  something  else ;   position  ;  locality  ; 

site  ;  as,  a  house  in  a  pleasant  situation. 

2.  Position,  as  regards  the  conditions  and  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

A  situation  of  the  greatest  ease  and  tranquillity.    Rogers. 

3.  Relative  position  ;  circumstances ;  temporary  state 
or  relation  at  a  moment  of  action  which  excites  interest, 
as  of  persons  in  a  dramatic  scene. 

There's  a.  situation  for  you  I  there's  an  heroic  group  I  Sheridaiu 

4.  Permanent  position  or  employment ;  place  ;  office  j 
as,  a  situation  in  a  store  ;  a  situation  under  government. 

Syn,  — State;  position;  seat;  site;  station;  post; 
place  ;  office  ;  condition ;  case  ;  plight.    See  State. 

II  Si'tUS  (si'tiis),  re.    [L.,  situation.]   (Soi. )  The  method 
in  which  the  parts  of  a  plant  are 
arranged ;  also,  the  position  of 
the  parts.  Henslow. 

Sitz'  bath' (sits' bath').  [G. 
sitzbad.]  A  tub  in  which  one 
bathes  in  a  sitting  posture  ;  also, 
a  bath  so  taken  ;  a  hip  bath. 

11  Si'va  (se'va),  re.  [Skr.  Civa, 
properly,  kind,  gracious.]  (Hin- 
doo Myth. )  One  of  the  triad  of 
Hindoo  gods.  He  is  the  avenger 
or  destroyer,  and  in  modern 
worship  symbolizes  the  repro- 
ductive power  of  nature. 

II  Sl'van  (si'vSu  or  sTv'Sn), 
n.  [Heb.  sivan.]  The  third 
month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesias- 
tical year  ;  —  supposed  to  cor- 
respond nearly  with  our  month  Siva  (from  Eschenburg). 
of  June. 

II  SlV'a-the'rl-um  (sTv'a-the'rT-iSm),  re. 
E.  Siva  -\-  Gr.  Bripiov  a  beast,  an  ani- 
mal.]    (Paleon.)    A 
genus  of  very  large 
extinct  ruminants 
found  in  the  Tertiary 
formation  of  India, 
snout  was  prolonged  in 
the  form   of  a  proboscis. 
The  male  had  four  horns, 
the    posterior   pair   being 
large    and    branched.     It 
was  allied  to  the  antelopes, 
but  very  much  larger  than 
any  existing  species. 
Slv'er  (-er),  V.  i.  To  sim- 

cin/NrnnJ  /•„r„/„x   „\'   SkuU  of  Sivathcrium  (Sroafftertum 

SlV vans  (siv'venz),  giganteum)  much  reduced, 

re.    (Bled.)  See  Siebens. 

Sl'win  (se'wTn),  re.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Sewen. 

Sis  (siks),  a.  [AS.  six,  seox,  siex  ;  akin  to  OFries.  sex, 
D.  zes,  OS.  &  OHG.  sehs,  G.  seeks,  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan. 
sex,  Goth,  saihs,  Lith.  szeszi,  Russ.  sheste,  Gael.  &  Ir.  se, 
W.  chwech,  L.  sex,  Gr.  ef.  Per.  shesh,  Skr.  shash.  V304. 
Cf.  Hexagon,  Hexameter,  Samite,  Senaet,  Sextant, 
Sice.]     One  more  than  five  ;  twice  three ;  as,  six  yards. 

Six  Nations  (EthnoL),  a  confederation  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indians  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Tuscaroras  and 
the  Five  Nations.  —  Six  points  circle.  (Geom.)  See  Nine 
points  circle,  under  Nine. 

Six,  re.  1.  The  number  greater  by  a  unit  than  five ; 
the  sum  of  three  and  three ;  six  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  sjTnbol  representing  six  units,  as  6,  vi.,  or  VI. 

To  be  at  six  ahd  seven  or  at  sixes  and  sevens,  to  be  in 
disorder.  Bacon.    Shak.    Swift. 

Slx'lold'  (-fold'),  a.  [AS.  sixfeald.']  Six  times  re- 
peated ;  six  times  as  much  or  as  many. 

Six'-Ioot'er  (-fooVer),  re.  One  who  is  six  feet  tall. 
[Colloq:  U.  S.-) 

Slx'pence  f-pens),  n.  ;  pi.  Sixpences  (-sez).  An  Eng- 
lish silver  coin  of  the  value  of  six  pennies ;  half  a  shil- 
ling, or  about  twelve  cents. 

Sis'pen'ny  (-pgn'ny),  a.  Of  the  value  of,  or  costing, 
sixpence ;  as,  a  sixpenny  loaf. 

Siz'score'  (-skor'),  a.  &  re.  [Six  -f  score,  n.]  Six 
times  twenty ;  one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Six'-shOOt'er  (-shoot'er),  n.  A  pistol  or  other  fire- 
arm which  can  be  fired  six  times  without  reloading; 
especially,  a  six-chambered  revolver.     [Colloq,  U.  S.] 

Six'teen'  (-ten'),  a.  [AS.  sixtene,  sixlyne.  See  Six, 
and  Ten,  and  cf.  Sixty.]  Six  and  ten  ;  consisting  of  six 
and  ten  ;  fifteen  and  one  more. 

Six'teen',  re.  1.  The  number  greater  by  a  unit  than 
fifteen ;  the  sum  of  ten  and  six ;  sixteen  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  sixteen  units,  as  16,  or  xvi. 

Six-teen'mo  (sTks-ten'mo),  re. ;  pi.  Sixteenmos  (-moz). 
See  Sextodecimo. 

Slx'teenth'  (sTks'tenth'),  a.  [From  Sixteen  :  cf. 
AS.  sixleoSa.'j  1.  Sixth  after  the  tenth  ;  next  in  order 
after  tlie  fifteenth. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  sixteen  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  is  divided. 

Sixteenth  note  (Mus.),  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  whole 
note ;  a  semiquaver. 

Slx'teenth',  re.     1.  The 

of  a  unit  divided  by  sixteen  ; 
sixteen  equal  parts  of  one  whole. 

2.  The  next  in  order  .after  the  fif-     Sixteenth  Notes, 
teeiith  ;  the  sixth  after  the  tenth. 

3.  (Mus.)  An  interval  comprising  two  octaves  and  a 
second.  Moore  (Encyc.  of  Music). 

Sixth  (sTksth),  a.     [From  Six  :  cf.  AS.  sixth,  siexia.'] 

1.  First  after  the  fifth  ;  next  in  order  after  the  fifth. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  six  equal  parts  into 
which  anytliiug  is  divided. 
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Sixth  (siksth),  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided 
by  six  ;  one  of  six  equal  parts  which  form  a  whole. 

2.  The  next  in  order  after  the  fifth. 

3.  (3Ius.)  The  interval  embracing  six  diatonic  degrees 
of  the  scale. 

Slxth'ly,  adv.     In  the  sixth  place.  Bacon. 

Slx'tl-eth  (siks'ti-eth),  a.  [AS.  sixiiogoSa,  sixii- 
goSa.']     1.  Next  in  order  after  the  fifty-ninth. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  sixty  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided. 

Slx'tl-eth,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
sixty ;  one  of  sixty  equal  parts  forming  a  whole. 

2.  The  next  in  order  after  the  fifty-ninth ;  the  tenth 
after  the  fiftieth. 

Six'ty  (-ty),  a.  [AS.  siexHg ;  akin  to  G.  sechzig, 
Goth,  saihs  tigjus.  See  Six,  Ten,  and  cf.  Sixteen.]  Six 
times  ten  ;  fifty-nine  and  one  more ;  threescore. 

Slx'ty,  n. ;  pi.  Sixties  (-tiz).  1.  The  sum  of  six 
times  ten  ;  sixty  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  sixty  units,  as  60,  Ix.,  or  LX. 

SIx'ty-f ourth'  (-forth'),  a.    Constituting  or  being  one 
of  sixty-four  equal  parts 
into  which  a  thing  is  di- 
vided. 

Sixty-fourth  note  (Mus.), 
the  sixty-fourth  part  of 
a  whole  note  ;  a  hemi- 
demi-semiquaver. 

Slz'a-ble  (siz'a-b'l),  a.  1.  Of  considerable  size  or 
bulk.     "  A  «"2aWe  volume. "  Bp.  Hurd. 

2.  Being  of  reasonable  or  suitable  size ;  as,  sizable 
timber  ;  sizable  bulk.  Arbuthnot. 

Sl'zar  (si'zer),  re.  One  of  a  body  of  students  in  the 
universities  of  Cambridge  (Eng.)  and  Dublin,  who,  hav- 
ing passed  a  certain  examination,  are  exempted  from 
paying  college  fees  and  charges.  A  sizar  corresponded 
to  a  servitor  at  Oxford. 

The  sizar  paid  nothing  for  food  and  tuition,  and  very  little 
for  lodging.  Macaulay. 

(j^f  They  formerly  waited  on  the  table  at  meals  ;  but 
this  is  done  away  with.  They  were  probably  so  called 
from  being  thus  employed  in  distributmg  the  size,  or  pro- 
visions.   See  4th  Size,  2. 

Sl'zar-shlp,  n.    The  position  or  standing  of  a  sizar. 

Size  (siz),  re.     [See  Sice,  and  Sise.]    Six. 

Size  (siz),  re.  [Olt.  sisa  glue  used  by  painters,  short- 
ened fr.  assisa,  fr.  assidere,  p.  p.  assise,  to  make  to  sit, 
to  seat,  to  place,  L.  assidere  to  sit  down  ;  ad  -\-  sidere  to 
sit  down,  akin  to  sedere  to  sit.  See  Sit,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  As- 
size, Size  bulk.]  1.  A  thin,  weak  glue  used  in  various 
trades,  as  in  painting,  bookbinding,  paper  making,  etc. 

2.  Any  viscous  substance,  as  gilder's  varnish. 

Size,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sized  (sizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Sizing.]     To  cover  with  size  ;  to  prepare  with  size. 

Size,  re.  [Abbrev.  from  assize.  See  Assize,  and  cf. 
Size  glue.]  1.  A  settled  quantity  or  allowance.  See 
Assize.     [06s.]     " To  scant  ray  sizes."  Shak. 

2.  {Univ.  of  Cambridge,  Eng.)  An  allowance  of  food 
and  drink  from  the  buttery,  aside  from  the  regular  din- 
ner at  commons  ;  —  corresponding  to  battel  at  Oxford. 

3.  Extent  of  superficies  or  volume ;  bulk ;  bigness ; 
magnitude ;  as,  the  size  of  a  tree  or  of  a  mast ;  the  size 
of  a  ship  or  of  a  rock. 

4.  Figurative  bulk ;  condition  as  to  rank,  ability,  char- 
acter, etc. ;  as,  the  office  demands  a  man  of  larger  size. 

Men  of  a  less  size  and  quality.  L' Estrange. 

The  middUng  or  lower  size  of  people.  Swift. 

6.  A  conventional  relative  measure  of  dimension,  as 
for  shoes,  gloves,  and  other  articles  made  up  for  sale. 

6.  An  instrument  consisting  of  a  number  of  perforated 
gauges  fastened  together  at  one  end  by  a  rivet,  —  used 
for  ascertaining  the  size  of  pearls.  Knight. 

Size  roll,  a  small  piece  of  parchment  added  to  a  roll.  — 
Size  stick,  a  measuring  stick  used  by  shoemakers  for  as- 
certaining the  size  of  the  foot. 

Syn.  —  Dimension  ;  bigness  ;  largeness  ;  greatness  ; 
magnitude. 

Size,  V.  t.  1.  To  fix  the  standard  of.  "To  size 
weights  and  measures."    [J?.]  Bacon. 

2.  To  adjust  or  arrange  according  to  size  or  bulk. 
Specifically:  (a)  (Mil.)  To  take  the  height  of  men,  in  or- 
der to  place  them  in  the  ranks  according  to  their  stature. 
(6)  (3Iining)  To  sift,  as  pieces  of  ore  or  metal,  in  order 
to  separate  the  finer  from  the  coarser  parts. 

3.  To  swell ;  to  increase  the  bulk  of.  Beau.  <Sc  Ft. 

4.  (Mech.)  To  bring  or  adjust  anything  exactly  to  a 
required  dimension,  as  by  cutting. 

To  size  up,  to  estimate  or  ascertain  the  character  and 
ability  of.    See  4th  Size,  4.    [Slang,  U.  S.] 

We  had  to  size  up  our  fellow  legislators.    The  Century. 

Size,  V.  i.    1.  To  take  greater  size  ;  to  increase  in  size. 
Our  desires  give  them  fashion,  and  so, 
As  they  wax  lesser,  fall,  as  they  size,  grow.         Donne. 

2.  {Univ.  of  Cambridge,  Eng.)  To  order  food  or  drink 
from  the  buttery  ;  hence,  to  enter  a  score,  as  upon  the 
buttery  book. 

Sized  (sizd),  a.     1.  Adjusted  according  to  size. 

2.  Having  a  particular  size  or  magnitude  ;  —  chiefly 
used  in  compounds ;  as,  \a,rge-sized  ;  common-si'sed. 

Si'zel  (si'zel),  n.    Same  as  Scissel,  2. 

Slz'er  (siz'er),  re.     1.  See  Sizae. 

2.  (Mech.)  {a)  An  instrument  or  contrivance  to  size 
articles,  or  to  determine  their  size  by  a  standard,  or  to 
separate  and  distribute  them  according  to  size.  (6)  An 
instrument  or  tool  for  bringing  anything  to  an  exact  size. 
_  Slz'1-ness  (siz'i-ngs),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
eizy ;  viscousness. 

Slz'lng,  re.     1.  Act  of  covering  or  treating  with  size. 

2.  A  weak  glue  used  in  various  trades  ;  size. 

Slz'lng,  re.    1.  The  act  of  sorting  with  respect  to  size. 

2.  The  act  of  bringing  anything  to  a  certain  size. 

3.  {Univ.  of  Cambridge,  Eng.)  Food  and  drink  or- 
dered from  the  buttery  by  a  student. 


One  form  of  Skate. 


SlZ'y  (siz'j^),  a.  [From  2d  Size.]  Sizelike ;  viscous ; 
glutinous  ;  as,  sizy  blood.  A  rbuthnoi. 

SlZ'Zle  (sTz'z'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sizzled  (-z'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  SizzLiNO  (-zling).]  [See  Siss.]  To  make 
a  hissing  sound ;  to  fry,  or  to  dry  and  shrivel  up,  with  a 
hissing  sound.     IProv,  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.']       Forby. 

SlZ'Zle,  re.  A  hissing  sound,  as  of  something  frying 
over  a  fire.     [Prov.  Eng,  &  Colloq.  U.  S.] 

SlZ'Zling  (-zlTng),  a.  &  re.  from  Sizzle. 

Skad'dle  (skSd'd'l),  re.  [Dim.  of  scath.'\  Hurt ;  dam- 
age.    \Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng."]  Bay. 

Skad'dle,  a.    Hurtful.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.l     Ray. 

Skad'don  (-dun),  re.  {Zo'dl.)  The  larva  of  a  bee. 
\_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Skag  (skag),  re.  {Naut.)  An  additional  piece  fastened 
to  the  keel  of  a  boat  to  prevent  lateral  motion.    See  Skeo. 

Skaln  (skan),  re.    See  Skein.     [06j.] 

Skaln,  re.     See  Skean.  Drayton. 

Skalns'mate'  (skanz'maf),  re.  [Perhaps  originally,  a 
companion  in  winding  thread  (see  Skein),  or  a  compan- 
ion in  arms,  from  slcain  a  sword  (see  Skean).]  A  mess- 
mate; a  companion.     [06i.] 

Scurvy  knave  1  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills  ;  I  am  none  of  his 
skainsmates.  Shak. 

Skalth  (skath),  re.     See  Scath.     [Scot.] 

Skald  (skSld  or  skald),  re.     See  5th  Scald. 

Skald'lc  (-ik),  a.  "See  Scaldic.  Max  Miiller. 

Skall  (skal  or  skal),  I).  <.    To  scale ;  to  mount.    [Obs.] 

Skar  (skar),    la.     [From  the  root  of  scare.]     Wild; 

Skare  (skSr),  )     timid  ;  shy.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Skait  (skart),  re.  [Cf.  ScAEP  a  cormorant.]  {Zool.) 
The  shag.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Skate  (skat),  re.  [Ti.schaats. 
Cf.  ScATCHES.]  A  metallic 
runner  with  a  frame  shaped 
to  fit  the  sole  of  a  shoe, — 
made  to  be  fastened  under  the 
foot,  and  used  for  moving  rapidly  on  ice. 

Batavia  rushes  forth  ;  and  as  they  sweep, 

On  sounding  skates,  a  thousand  different  ways, 

lu  circling  poise,  swift  as  the  winds,  along, 

The  then  gay  land  is  maddened  all  to  joy.         Thomson. 

Roller  skate.    See  under  Rolleb. 

Skate,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Skated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Skatino.]     To  move  on  skates. 

Skate,  re.  [Icel.  skata  ;  cf .  Prov.  G.  schaiten,  meer- 
schatten,  L.  squa- 
tus,  squatina,  and 
E.  shad.]  {Zool.) 
Any  one  of  nu- 
merous species  of 
large,  flat  elasmo- 
branch  fishes  of 
the  genus  Raia, 
having  a  long, 
slender  taU,  ter- 
minated  by  a 
small  caudal  fin. 
The  pectoral  fins, 
which  are  large 
and  broad  and  united  to  the  sides  of  the  body  and  head, 
give  a  somewhat  rhombic  form  to  these  fishes.  The  skin 
is  more  or  less  spinose. 

^ff^  Some  of  the  species  are  used  for  food,  as  the 
European  blue  or  gray  skate  {Raia  batis),  which  some- 
times weighs  nearly  200  pounds.  The  American  smooth, 
or  barn-door,  skate  (R.  Ixvis)  is  also  a  large  species,  often 
becoming  three  or  four  feet  across.  The  common  spiny 
skate  (R.  erinacea)  is  much  smaller. 

Skate's  egg.  See  Sea  purse.  —  Skate  sucker,  any  marine 
leech  of  the  genus  Pontobdella,  parasitic  on  skates. 

Skat'er  (skat'er),  n.  1.  One 
who  skates. 

2.  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  hemipterous  insects 
belonging  to  Gerris,  Pyrrhocoris, 
Prostemma,  and  allied  genera. 
They  have  long  legs,  and  run  rap- 
idly over  the  surface  of  the  water, 
as  if  skating. 

Ska'tol  (ska'tol),  re.  [Gr.  o-kmp, 
o-KttTos,  dung-)-  -ol.]  {Physiol. 
Chem.)  A  constituent  of  human 
faeces  formed  in  the  small  intes- 
tines as  a  product  of  the  putre- 
faction of  albuminous  matter.  It  is  also  found  in  re- 
duced indigo.     Chemically  it  is  methyl  indol,  C9H9N. 

Skayles  (skalz),  re.     [V159.]    Skittles.     [Obs.] 

Skean  (sken),  re.  [Ir.  sgiun;  akin  to  Gael,  sgian,  W. 
ysgien  a  large  knife,  a  scimiter.]  A  knife  or  short  dag- 
ger, esp.  that  in  use  among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland. 
[Variously  spelt.]     "His  sieare,  or  pistol."  Spenser. 

Ske-dad'dle  (ske-dad'd'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ske- 
daddled (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Skedaddling  (-dling).] 
[Of  uncertain  etymology.]  To  betake  one's  self  to  flight, 
as  if  in  a  panic  ;  to  fiee  ;  to  run  away.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

Skee  (ske),  re.  [Dan.  ski ;  Icel.  skic!  a  billet  of  wood. 
See  Skid.]  A  long  strip  of  wood,  curved  upwards  in 
front,  used  on  the  foot  for  sliding. 

Skeed  (sked),  re.     See  Skid. 

Skeel  (skel),  re.  [Icel.  skjola  a  pail,  bucket.]  A  shal- 
low wooden  vessel  for  holding  milk  or  cream.  [Prov. 
Eng.  &  Scot.]  Grose. 

Skeel'duck' (-diik'),    )re.   [See  Sheldrake.]  {Zool.) 

Skeel'gOOse'  (-goes'),  )  The  common  European  shel- 
drake.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

Skeet  (sket),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  {Naut.)  A 
scoop  with  a  long  handle,  used  to  wash  the  sides  of  a 
vessel,  and  formerly  to  wet  the  sails  or  deck. 

Skeg  (skgg),  re.  [Prov.  E.,  also  a  stump  of  a  branch, 
a  wooden  peg ;  cf.  Icel.  skogr  a  wood,  Sw.  skog.  Cf. 
Shaw.]     1.  A  sort  of  wild  plum.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

2.  pi.  A  kind  of  oats.  Farm.  Encyc. 


)oth  or  Barn-door 
ite  {Eaia  Itevis). 


Skater  (Gerris  palu- 
dum).   (%) 


3.  {Naut.)  The  after  part  of  the  keel  of  a  vessel,  to 
which  the  rudder  is  attached. 

Skeg'ger  (skeg'ger),  n.     {Zool.)  The  parr.      Walton. 

Skein  (skan),  re.  [OE.  skeyne,  OF.  escaigne,  V. 
ecagne,  probably  of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Ir.  sgainne,  Gael. 
sgeinnidh  thread,  small  twine ;  or  perhaps  the  English 
word  is  immediately  from  Celtic]  1.  A  quantity  of 
yarn,  thread,  or  the  hke,  put  up  together,  after  it  is 
taken  from  the  reel,  —  usually  tied  in  a  sort  of  knot. 

B^""  A  skein  of  cotton  yarn  is  formed  by  eighty  turns 
of  the  thread  round  a  fifty-four  inch  reel. 

2.  ( Wagon  Making)  A  metallic  strengthening  band  or 
thimble  on  the  wooden  arm  of  an  axle.  Knight. 

Skein,  re.  {Zool.)  A  flight  of  wild  fowl  (wild  geese  or 
the  like).     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Skeine  (sken),  n.     See  Skean. 

Skel'der  (skSl'der),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
To  deceive  ;  to  cheat ;  to  trick.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Skel'der,  re.    A  vagrant ;  a  cheat.    [Obs.]   B.  Jonson. 

Skel 'drake'  (skgl'drak'),  or  Skiel'drake'  (skel'-),  n. 
{Zool.)  {a)  The  common  European  sheldrake.  (6)  The 
oyster  catcher. 

Skel'et  (skel'et),  re.    A  skeleton.    See  Scelet. 

Skel'e-tal  (-e-tal),  a.     Pertaining  to  the  skeleton. 

Skel'e-tog'e-nouB  (-toj'e-nus),  a.  [Skeleton  +  -ge- 
nous.]     Forming  or  producing  parts  of  the  skeleton. 

Skel'e-tol'0-gy  (-tSl'o-jy),  re.  [Skeleton  +  -logy.'] 
Tliat  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  skeleton ;  also, 
a  treatise  on  the  skeleton. 

Skel'e-ton  (skSl'e-tiin),  re.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  nKiKerov  (sc. 
(TM/aa)  a  dried  body,  a  mummy,  fr.  o-KeAerds  dried  up, 
parched,  a-KeWeiv  to  dry,  dry  up,  parch.]     1.  (Anat.) 
(a)   The  bony  and  carti- 
laginous  framework 
which  supports  the  soft 
parts  of  a  vertebrate  an- 
imal.   [See  Illust.  of  the 
Human  Skeleton,  in  Ap- 
pendix.]    (6)  The  more 
or  less  firm  or  hardened 
framework  of  an  inver- 
tebrate animal. 

13^  In  a  vrider 
sense,  the  skeleton 
includes  the  whole 
connective  -tissue 
framework  with  the 
integument  and  its 
appendages.  See 
Endoskeleton,  and  , 
Exoskeleton. 

2.  Hence,  figura-  C 
tively :    (a)  A  very  r" 
thin  or  lean  person, 
(i)   The  framework    gj^eietons  (with  Outline  of  Soft  Parts) : 
of     anythmg;     the  a  Perch ;  6  Elephant, 

principal  parts  that 
support  the  rest,  but  without  the  appendages. 

The  great  skeleton  of  the  world.  Sir  M.  Hale. 
(c)  The  heads  and  outline  of  a  literary  production,  espe- 
cially of  a  sermon. 

Skel'e-ton,  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  a  skele- 
ton; consisting  merely  of  the  framework  or  outlines; 
having  only  certain  leading  features  of  anything ;  as,  a 
skeleton  sermon ;  a  skeleton  crystal. 

Skeleton  bill,  a  bill  or  draft  made  out  in  blank  as  to  the 
amount  or  payee,  but  signed  by  the  acceptor.  [E7ig.]  — 
Skeleton  key,  a  key  with  nearly  the  whole  substance  of 
the  web  filed  away,  to  adapt  it  to  avoid  the  wards  of  a 
lock  ;  a  master  key  ;  —  used  for  opening  locks  to  which  it 
has  not  been  especially  fitted.  —  Skeleton  leaf,  a  leaf  from 
which  the  pulpy  part  has  been  removed  by  chemical 
means,  the  fibrous  part  alone  remaining.  —  Skeleton  proof, 
a  proof  of  a  print  or  engraving,  with  the  inscription  out- 
lined in  hair  strokes  only,  such  proofs  being  taken  before 
the  engraving  is  finished.  —  Skeleton  regiment,  a  regiment 
which  has  its  complement  of  officers,  but  in  which  there 
are  few  enlisted  men.  —  Skeleton  shrimp  (Zo'dl.),  a  smaU 
crustacean  of  the  genus  Cain-ella.  See  Illust.  under  LvEM- 
odipoda. 

Skel'e-ton-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Skeleton- 
ized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Skeletonizing  (^i'zTng).]  To 
prepare  a  skeleton  of ;  also,  to  reduce,  as  a  leaf,  to  its 
skeleton.  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly. 

Skel'e-ton-i'zer  (-i'zer),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  small  moth 
whose  larva  eats  the  parenchyma  of  leaves,  leaving  the 
skeleton  ;  as,  the  apple-leaf  skeletonizer. 

Skel'lum  (skel'lum),  re.  [Dan.  schelm,  fr.  G.  schelm.'] 
A  scoundrel.     [Obs.  or  Scot.]  Pfpys.     Burns. 

Skel'ly  (-ly),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Dan.  skele,  Sw.  skela.]  To 
squint.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Skel'ly,  re.    A  squint.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Skelp  (skelp),  re.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  skelp  to  kick  severely, 
to  move  rapidly ;  Gael,  sgealp,  n.,  a  slap  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  v.,  to  strike  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.] 

1.  A  blow  ;  a  smart  stroke.     [Prov.  Eng.]    Brockett. 

2.  A  squall ;  also,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.     [Scot.] 
Skelp,  V.  I.    To  strike  ;  to  slap.     [Scot.]       C.  Eeade. 
Skelp,  re.     A  wrought-iron  plate  from  which  a  gun 

barrel  or  pipe  is  made  by  bending  and  welding  the  edges 
together,  and  drawing  the  thick  tube  thus  formed. 

Skel'ter  (skel'ter),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Helter-skelter.]  To 
run  off  helter-skelter ;  to  hurry ;  to  scurry ;  —  with  away 
or  off.     [Colloq.]  A.E.Wallace. 

Sken  (sken),  V.  i.    To  squint.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Skene-<.sken),  re.     See  Skean.  C.  Kingsley. 

Skep  (skep),  re.  [Icel.  skeppa  a  measure,  bushel  ;  cf. 
Gael,  sgeap  a  basket,  a  beehive.]  1.  A  coarse  round 
farm  basket.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Tusser. 

2.  A  beehive.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Skep'tlc  (-tik),  re.  [Gr.  o-KETTTiicdf  thoughtful,  reflect- 
ive, fr.  (TKeTTTea-Bai  to  look  carefully  or  about,  to  view, 
consider:  cf.  L.  seepticus,  F.  scepiique.  See  Scope.] 
[Written  also  sceptic]  1.  One  who  is  yet  undecided  as 
to  what  is  true  ;  one  who  is  looking  or  inquiring  for  what 
is  true ;  an  inquirer  after  facts  or  reasons. 
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2.  (Melaph.)  A  doubter  as  to  whether  any  fact  or 
truth  can  be  certainly  known ;  a  universal  doubter  ;  a 
Pyrrhonist ;  hence,  in  modern  usage,  occasionally,  a  per- 
son who  questions  whether  any  truth  or  fact  can  be  es- 
tablished on  philosophical  grounds  ;  sometimes,  a  critical 
inquirer,  in  opposition  to  a  dogmatist. 

All  this  criticism  [of  Hume]  proceeds  upon  the  erroneoua  hy- 
pothesis that  he  was  a  dogmatist.  He  was  a  skeptic ;  tliat  is,  he 
accepted  the  principles  asserted  by  the  prevailinfj  dogmatism  ; 
and  only  showed  that  such  and  such  conclusions  were,  on  these 
principles,  inevitable.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

3.  (T/ieol.)  A  person  who  doubts  the  existence  and 
perfections  of  God,  or  the  truth  of  revelation ;  one  who 
disbelieves  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Suffer  not  your  faith  to  be  shaken  by  the  sophistries  of  skep- 
tics. S.  Clarke. 

5^^  This  word  and  its  derivatives  are  often  written 
with  c  instead  of  k  in  the  first  syllable,  —  sceptic,  scep- 
tical, scepticism,  etc.  Dr.  Johnson,  struck  with  the  ex- 
traordinary irregularity  of  giving  c  its  hard  sound  before 
e,  altered  the  spelling,  and  his  example  has  been  followed 
by  most  of  the  lexicographers  who  have  succeeded  him: 
yet  the  iirevalent  practice  among  English  writers  and 
printers  is  in  favor  of  the  other  mode.  In  the  United 
States  this  practice  is  reversed,  a  large  and  increasing 
majority  of  educated  persons  preferring  the  orthography 
which  is  most  in  accordance  with  etymology  and  analogy. 

Syn.  —  Infidel ;  unbeliever ;  doubter.  —  See  Infidel. 

Skep'tlc  (skSp'tik),    )  a.     [Written  also  sceptic,  scep- 

Skep'tlC-al  (-ti-kal),  )  tical.}  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  skeptic  or  skepticism ;  characterized  by  skepticism ; 
hesitating  to  admit  the  certainty  of  doctrines  or  princi- 
ples ;  doubting  of  everything. 

2.  {Theol.)  Doubting  or  denying  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion, or  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

The  skeptical  system  subverts  the  whole  foundation  of  mor- 
als. R.  Hall. 

—  Skep'tlc-al-ly,  adv.  —  Skep'tlc-al-ness,  n. 

Skep'tl-clsm  (-tT-stz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sceptidsme.'] 
[Written  also  scepticism.']  1.  An  undecided,  inquiring 
state  of  mind ;  doubt ;  uncertainty. 

That  momentary  amazement,  and  irresolution,  and  confusion, 
which  is  the  result  of  skepticism.  Hume. 

2.  {Metaph.)  The  doctrine  that  no  fact  or  principle 
can  be  certainly  known ;  the  tenet  that  all  knowledge  is 
uncertain ;  Pyrrhonism ;  universal  doubt ;  the  position 
that  no  fact  or  truth,  however  worthy  of  confidence,  can 
be  established  on  philosophical  grounds ;  critical  investi- 
gation or  inquiry,  as  opposed  to  the  positive  assumption 
or  assertion  of  certain  principles. 

3.  {Theol.)  A  doubting  of  the  truth  of  revelation,  or  a 
denial  of  the  divine  origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  of 
the  being,  perfections,  or  truth  of  God. 

Let  no  .  .  .  secret  skepticism  lead  any  one  to  doubt  whether 
this  blessed  prospect  will  be  realized.  5.  Miller. 

Skep'tl-Cize  (-sTz),  v.  i.     To  doubt;  to  pretend  to 
doubt  of  everything.     [JJ.] 
To  skepticize,  where  no  one  else  will . . .  hesitate.    Shaftesbury. 

Sker'ry  (skSr'ry),  n. ;  pi.  Skerries  (-rlz).  [Of  Scand. 
origin ;  cf .  Icel.  sker,  Sw.  sk'dr,  Dan.  skiser.  Cf.  Scab  a 
bank.]    A  rocky  isle ;  an  insulated  rock.     [Scot.'] 

Sketch  (skgch),  n.  [D.  schets,  fr.  It.  schizzo  a  sketch, 
a  splash  (whence  also  F.  esquisse ;  cf .  Esqcissb)  ;  cf .  It. 
achizzare  to  splash,  to  sketch.]  An  outline  or  general 
delineation  of  anything;  a  first  rough  or  incomplete 
draught  or  plan  of  any  design;  especially,  in  the  fine 
arts,  such  a  representation  of  an  object  or  scene  as  serves 
the  artist's  purpose  by  recording  its  chief  features ;  also, 
a  preliminary  study  for  an  original  work. 

Syn.  —  Outline ;  delineation  ;  draught ;  plan  :  design. 

—  Sketch,  Outline,  Delineation.  An  outline  gives  only 
the  bounding  lines  of  some  scene  or  picture.  A  sketch 
fills  up  the  outline  in  part,  griving  broad  touches,  by 
which  an  imperfect  idea  may  be  conveyed.  A  delinea- 
tion goes  further,  carrying  out  the  more  striking  features 
of  the  picture,  and  going  so  much  into  detail  as  to  furnish 
a  clear  conception  of  the  whole.  Figuratively,  we  may 
speak  of  the  outlines  of  a  plan,  of  a  work,  of  a  project, 
etc.,  which  serve  as  a  basis  on  which  the  subordinate  parts 
are  formed,  or  of  sketches  of  countries,  characters,  man- 
ners, etc.,  which  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the  tilings  de- 
scribed. Crabb. 

Sketch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sketched  (skScht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sketching.]  [Cf.  D.  schetsen,  It.  schizzare. 
See  Sketch,  re.]  1.  To  dra%v  the  outline  or  chief  fea- 
tures of  ;  to  make  a  rough  draught  of. 

2.  To  plan  or  describe  by  giving  the  principal  points  or 
Ideas  of. 

Syn.  —  To  delineate ;  design  ;  draught ;  depict. 

Sketch,  V.  i.     To  make  sketches,  as  of  landscapes. 

SketCh'bOOk',  n.    A  book  of  sketches  or  for  sketches. 

Sketch'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  sketches. 

Sketch'i-ly  (-l-ly),  adv.  In  a  sketchy  or  incomplete 
manner.     "  &'efcAz72/ descriptive. "  Bartlett. 

Sketch'1-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sketchy  ;  lack  of  finish ;  incompleteness. 

Sketch'y  (-f),  a.  Containing  only  an  outline  or  rough 
form ;  being  in  the  manner  of  a  sketch  ;  incomplete. 

The  execution  is  sketchy  throughout ;  the  head,  in  particular, 
ifl  left  in  the  rough.  J.  s.  Harford. 

Skew  (skii),  adv.  [Cf.  D.  scheef,  Dan.  skisev,  Sw. 
skef,  Icel.  skeifr,  G.  schief,  also  E.  shy,  a.  &  v.  i.] 
Awry ;  obliquely  ;  askew. 

Skew,  a.  Turned  or  twisted  to  one  side ;  situated 
obliquely  ;  skewed  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  technical  phrases. 

Skew  arch,  an  oblique  arch.  See  under  OBLf(SuE.  —  Skew 
back.  {Civil  Engin.)  (a)  The  course  of  masonry,  the 
stone,  or  the  iron  plate,  hav- 
ing an  inclined  face,  which 
forms  the  abutment  for  the 
voussoif  s  of  a  segmental  arch. 
{b)  A  plate,  cap,  or  shoe,  hav- 
mg  an  inclined  face  to  receive 
the  nut  of  a  diagonal  brace, 
rod,  or  the  end  of  an  inclined 
strut,   in  a  truss  or   frame. 

—  Skew    bridge.      See   under 


Bridge,  n.  —  Skew  curve  ( Geom. ),  a  curve  of  double  cur- 
vature, or  a  twisted  curve.  See  Plane  curve,  under 
Curve.  —  Skew  gearing,  or  Skew  bevel  gearing  (Mach.), 
toothed  gearing,  generally  resembling 
bevel  gearing,  for  connecting  two  shafts 
that  are  neither  parallel  nor  intersecting, 
and  in  which  the  teeth  slant  across  the 
faces  of  the  gears.  —  Skew  surface  ( Oeom. ), 
a  ruled  surface  such  that  in  general  two 
successive  generating  straight  lines  do  not 
intersect :  a  warped  surface  ;  as,  the  heli- 
coid  is  a  skew  surface.  —  Skew  Bymmetrical 
determinant  (Alg.),  a  determinant  in  which 
the  elements  in  each  column  of  the  matrix  are  equal  to  the 
elements  of  the  corresponding  row  of  the  matrix  with  the 
signs  changed,  as  in  (1),  below. 


(1) 


0  2-3 
-2  0  5 
3-5    0 


(2) 


a  h  Skew  Backs. 


This  requires  that  the  numbers  in  the  diagonal  from 
the  upper  left  to  lower  right  corner  be  zeros.  A  like  de- 
terminant in  which  the  numbers  in  the  diagonal  are  not 
zeros  is  a  skew  determinant,  as  in  (2),  above. 

Skew  (skii),  n.  (Arch.)  A  stone  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope  of  a  gable,  the  offset  of  a  buttress,  or  the  like,  cut 
with  a  sloping  surface  and  with  a  check  to  receive  the 
coping  stones  and  retain  them  in  place. 

Skew,  V.  i.     [imp.  &p.p.  Skewed  (skud) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Skewing.]     1.  To  walk  obliquely ;  to  go  sidling  ; 
to  lie  or  move  obliquely. 
Child,  you  must  walk  straight,  without  skewing.    L' Estrange. 

2.  To  start  aside ;  to  shy,  as  a  horse.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

3.  To  look  obliquely ;  to  squint ;  hence,  to  look  slight- 
ingly or  suspiciously.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Skew,  V.  t.  [See  Skew,  adv.]  1.  To  shape  or  form 
in  an  oblique  way ;  to  cause  to  take  an  oblique  position. 

2.  To  throw  or  Ixurl  obliquely. 

Skew'baW  (-bald'),  a.  Marked  with  spots  and 
patches  of  white  and  some  color  other  than  black ; — usu- 
ally distinguished  from  piebald,  in  which  the  colors  are 
properly  white  and  black.     Said  of  horses. 

Skew'er  (sku'er),  n.  [Probably  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf. 
Sw.  &  Dan.  skifer  a  slate.  Cf.  Shiver  a  fragment.]  A 
pin  of  wood  or  metal  for  fastening  meat  to  a  spit,  or  for 
keeping  it  in  form  while  roasting. 

Meat  well  stuck  with  skewers  to  make  it  look  round.    Swift. 

Skew'er,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Skewered  (-erd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Skewering.]     To  fasten  with  skewers. 

Skid  (skid),  re.  [Icel.  5^5  a  billet  of  wood.  SeeSniDE.] 
[Written  also  skeed.]  1.  A  shoe  or  clog,  as  of  iron,  at- 
tached to  a  chain,  and  placed  under  the  wheel  of  a  wagon 
to  prevent  its  turning  when  descending  a  steep  hill ;  a 
drag ;  a  skidpan  ;  also,  by  extension,  a  hook  attached  to 
a  chain,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  A  piece  of  timber  used  as  a  support,  or  to  receive 
pressure.  Specifically:  (a)  pi.  (Naut.)  Large  fenders 
hung  over  a  vessel's  side  to  protect  it  in  handling  a  cargo. 
Totten.  (6)  One  of  a  pair  of  timbers  or  bars,  usually  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane,  as  from  a  wagon 
to  a  door,  along  which  anything  is  moved  by  sliding  or 
rolling,  (c)  One  of  a  pair  of  horizontal  rails  or  timbers 
for  supporting  anything,  as  a  boat,  a  barrel,  etc. 

Skid,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Skidded  (-dSd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Skiddino.]  1.  To  protect  or  support  with  a  skid 
or  skids ;  also,  to  cause  to  move  on  skids. 

2.  To  check  with  a  skid,  as  wagon  wheels.       Dickens. 

Skld'daw'  (-da'),  re.  (ZoSl.)  The  black  guillemot. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Skld'pan'  (-pSn'),  re.    See  Skid,  n.,  1.    [Eng.] 

Skied  (skid),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Sky,  v.  t. 

SWey  (skl'j^),  a.    See  Sktey.  Shelley. 

Skill  (skif),  re.  [F.  esquif,  fr.  OHG.  sUf,  G.  schiff. 
See  Ship.]    A  small,  light  boat. 

The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  skiff.    Milton. 

Sklfl  caterpillar  (Zo'dl.),  the  larva  of  a  moth  (Limacodes 
scapha) ;  —  so  called  from  its  peculiar  shape. 

Skill,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Skipped  (skift) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Skipping.]    To  navigate  in  a  skiff.     [E.] 

Skll'Qlng  (skif'fling),  re.  (Quarrying)  Kough  dress- 
ing by  knocking  off  knobs  or  projections  ;  knobbing. 

Skll'der  (skil'der),  V.  i.  To  beg  ;  to  pUfer ;  to  skel- 
der.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

SkU'lul  (-ful),  a.    See  Skillpul. 

Skill  (skil),  re.  [Icel.  skii  a  distinction,  discernment ; 
akin  to  skilja  to  separate,  divide,  distinguish,  Sw.  skilja, 
Dan.  skille  to  separate,  skiel  reason,  right,  justice,  Sw. 
skiil  reason,  Lith.  skelti  to  cleave.  Cf.  Shell,  Shoal,  a 
multitude.]  1.  Discrimination ;  judgment ;  propriety  ; 
reason;  cause.  [Obs.]  Shak.  "As  it  was  skill  and 
right."    Chaucer. 

For  great  skill  is,  he  prove  that  he  wrought.  Chaucer. 

[For  with  good  reason  he  should  test  what  he  created.) 

2.  Knowledge  ;  understanding.     [Obsoles.] 
That  by  his  fellowship  he  color  might 

Both  hia  estate  and  love  from  skill  at  any  wight.    Spenser. 
Nor  want  we  skill  or  art.  Milton. 

3.  The  familiar  knowledge  of  any  art  or  science,  united 
with  readiness  and  dexterity  in  execution  or  performance, 
or  in  the  application  of  the  art  or  science  to  practical 
purposes ;  power  to  discern  and  execute  ;  ability  to  per- 
ceive and  perform  ;  expertness ;  aptitude ;  as,  the  skill 
of  a  mathematician,  physician,  surgeon,  mechanic,  etc. 

Phocion,  ...  by  his  great  wisdom  and  skill  at  negotiations, 

diverted  Alexander  from  the  conquest  of  Athens.  Swift. 

Where  patience  her  sweet  skill  imparts.  Keble. 

4.  Display  of  art ;  exercise  of  ability  ;  contrivance ; 
address.     [Obs.] 

Richard  ...  by  a  thousand  princely  skills,  gathering  so  much 
corn  as  if  he  meant  not  to  return.  Fuller. 

6.  Any  particular  art.     [Obs.] 

Learned  in  one  skiH,  and  in  another  kind  of  learning  unskill- 
ful. Hooker. 

Syn.  —  Dexterity ;  adroitness  ;  expertness ;  art ;  apti- 
tude ;  ability.  —  Skill,  Dexterity,  Adroitness.  Skill  is 
more  intelligent,  denoting  familiar  knowledge  united  to 


readiness  of  performance.  Dexterity,  when  applied  to 
the  body,  is  more  mechanical,  and  refers  to  habitual  ease 
of  execution.  Adroitness  involves  the  same  image  with 
dexterity,  and  differs  from  it  as  implying  a  general  facil- 
ity of  movement  (especially  in  avoidance  of  danger  or  in 
escaping  from  a  difficulty).  The  same  distinctions  apply 
to  the  figurative  sense  of  the  words.  A  man  is  skillful  in 
any  employment  when  he  understands  both  its  theory 
and  its  practice.  He  is  dexterous  when  he  maneuvers 
with  great  lightness  and  success.  He  is  adroit  in  the  use 
of  quick,  sudden,  and  well-directed  movements  of  the 
body  or  the  mind,  so  as  to  effect  the  object  he  has  in  view. 

Skill  (skTl),  v.  t.    To  know  ;  to  understand.     [Obs.] 
To  skill  the  arts  of  expressing  our  mind.      Barrow. 

Skill,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  knowing ;  to  have  understand- 
ing ;  to  be  dexterous  in  performance.     [Obs.] 

I  can  not  skill  of  these  thy  ways.  Herbert. 

2.   To  make  a  difference;  to  signify;  to  matter;  — 

used  impersonally.  Spenser. 

What  skills  it,  if  a  bag  of  stones  or  gold 

About  thy  neck  do  di-own  thee  ?  Herbert. 

It  skills  not  talking  of  it.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Skilled  (skild),  a.  Having  familiar  knowledge  united 
with  readiness  and  dexterity  in  its  application;  famil- 
iarly acquainted  with  ;  expert ;  skillful ;  —  often  followed 
by  in  ;  as,  a  person  skilled  in  drawing  or  geometry. 

Skillet  (skil'lgt),  n.  [OF.  escuellette,  dim.  of  escxi- 
elle  a  porringer,  F.  ecuelle,  fr.  L.  scutella,  dim.  of  scutra, 
scuta,  a  dish.  Cf.  Scuttle  a  basket.]  A  small  vessel  of 
iron,  copper,  or  other  metal,  with  a  handle,  used  for 
culinary  purposes,  as  for  stewing  meat. 

Sklll'ful  (skil'fiil),  a.  [Written  also  skilful.]  1.  Dis- 
cerning ;  reasonable  ;  judicious ;  cunning.  [Obs.]  "  Of 
skill/id  judgment. "  Chaucer. 

2.  Possessed  of,  or  displaying,  skill ;  knowing  and 
ready  ;  expert ;  well-versed ;  able  in  management ;  as,  a 
skillful  mechanic ;  —  often  followed  by  at,  in,  or  of;  as, 
skillful  at  the  organ  ;  skillful  in  drawing. 

And  they  shall  call  the  husbandman  to  mourning,  and  such 
as  are  skillful  of  lamentations  to  wailing.  Amos  v.  16. 

Syn.  — Expert;  skilled;  dexterous;  adept ;  masterly ; 
adroit ;  clever ;  cunning. 

— Sklll'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Sklll'Iul-ness,  n. 

Skil'11-ga-lee'  (skll'lT-ga-lg'),  re.  A  kind  of  thin, 
weak  broth  or  oatmeal  porridge,  served  out  to  prisoners 
and  paupers  in  England  ;  also,  a  drink  made  of  oatmeal, 
sugar,  and  water,  sometimes  used  in  the  English  navy  or 
army.     [Written  also  skilligolee,  skillygalee,  etc.] 

Skll'llng  (-ling),  re.  [Cf.  Sheehng.]  A  bay  of  a 
bam ;  also,  a  slight  addition  to  a  cottage.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Skll'llng,  n.  [Sw.  &  Dan.  See  Shilling.]  A  money 
of  account  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  North 
Germany,  and  also  a  coin.  It  had  various  values,  from 
three  fourths  of  a  cent  in  Norway  to  more  than  two 
cents  in  Liibeck. 

Sklll'-less,  a.    Wanting  skill.  Shak. 

Skills  (skilts),  re.  pi.  A  kind  of  large,  coarse,  short 
trousers  formerly  worn.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Skll'ty  (skil'ty),  re.    The  water  rail.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Skim  (skim),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Skimmed  (skimd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Skimming.]  [Cf .  Sw.  skymma  to  darken. 
V158.  See  Scum.]  1.  To  clear  (a  liquid)  from  scum 
or  substance  floating  or  lying  thereon,  by  means  of  a 
utensil  that  passes  just  beneath  the  surface  ;  as,  to  skim 
milk  ;  to  skim  broth. 

2.  To  take  off  by  skimming  ;  as,  to  skim  cream. 

3.  To  pass  near  the  surface  of  ;  to  brush  the  surface 
of  ;  to  glide  swiftly  along  the  surface  of. 

Homer  describes  Mercury  as  flinging  himself  from  the  top  of 
Olympus,  and  skimming  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  Hazlitt. 

4.  Fig. :  To  read  or  examine  superficially  and  rapidly, 
in  order  to  cull  the  principal  facts  or  thoughts  ;  as,  to 
skim  a  book  or  a  newspaper. 

Skim,  V.  i.    1.  To  pass  lightly ;  to  glide  along  in  an 
even,  smooth  course ;  to  glide  along  near  the  surface. 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 
Flies  o'er  tlie  unbending  corn,  and  skiyns  along  the  main.  Pope. 

2.  To  hasten  along  with  superficial  attention. 

They  skim  over  a  science  in  a  very  superficial  survey.  /.  Wattt. 

3.  To  put  on  the  finishing  coat  of  plaster. 
Skim,  a.    Contraction  of  Skimming  and  Skimmed. 
Skim  coat,  the  final  or  finishing  coat  of  plaster.  —  Skim 

colter,  a  colter  for  paring  off  the  surface  of  land.  —Skim 
milk,  skimmed  milk ;  milk  from  which  the  cream  has 
been  taken. 
Skim,  re.    Scum ;  refuse.     [P.]  Bryskett. 

Sklm'back'  (skim'bSk'),  re.  (Zo'61.)  The  quillback. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

Sklm'ble-scam'ble  (skTm'b'l-skSm'b'l),  a.  [A  redu- 
plication of  scamble.]  Rambling ;  disorderly ;  uncon- 
nected.    ICollog.] 

Such  a  deal  of  skimble-scamble  stuff.  Shak. 

Sklm'1-try  (-I-trJ-),  re.  See  Skimmington. 
Skim'mer  (-mer),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
skims  ;  esp.,  a  utensil  with  which  liq- 
uids are  skimmed. 
2.  (2o'6l.)  Any  species  of  long- 
winged  marine  birds  of  the 
genus  Rhynchops,  allied  to 
the  terns,  but 
having  the 
lower  mandible 
compressed  and 
much  longer 
than  the  upper 
one.  These 
birds  fly  rapidly  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  the 
lower  mandible  immersed,  thus  skimming  out  small 
fishes.  The  American  species  (iJ.  nigra)  is  common  on 
the  southern  coasts  of  the  United  States.  Called  also 
scissorsbiU,  and  shearbill. 

3.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  large  bivalve  shells, 
sometimes  used  for  skimming  milk,  as  the  sea  olams, 
and  large  scallops. 


American  Skimmer  {Rhimchops  nigra). 
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Sktan'mer-ton  (skTm'mer-tun),  n.    See  Skdiminoton. 

Skim'tnlng  (-mmg^,  n.    1.  The  act  of  one  who  skims. 

2.  That  wliich  is  skimmed  from  the  surface  of  a  liquid ; 
—chiefly  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  skimmings  of  broth. 

SMm'inlng-ly,  adv.     In  a  skimming  manner. 

Sklrn'mlng-ton  (skim'mYng-tfln),  n.  [Etymol.  uncer- 
tain. Perhaps  the  name  of  some  notorious  scold.]  A 
word  employed  in  the  phrase,  To  ride  Skimmington; 
that  is,  to  ride  on  a  horse  with  a  woman,  but  behind  her, 
facing  backward,  carrying  a  distaff,  and  accompanied  by 
a  procession  of  jeering  neighbors  making  mock  music  ; 
a  cavalcade  in  ridicule  of  a  henpecked  man.  The  cus- 
tom was  in  Togue  in  parts  of  England. 

Skimp  (sktmp),  V.  i.  limp.  &p.p.  Skimped  (skimt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Skimping.]     [Cf.  Skinch,  Scamp,  v.  /.] 

1.  To  slight;  to  do  carelessly;  to  scamp.  iProv. 
Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.'] 

2.  To  make  insufficient  allowance  for;  to  scant;  to 
scrimp.     IProv.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.'\ 

Sktmp,  V.  i.    To  save ;  to  be  parsimonious  or  nig- 
gardly.    [Prov.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  -S.] 
Skimp,  a.    Scanty.     \_Prov.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  S."] 
Skin  (skin),  n.   [Icel.  skinn;  akin  to  Sw.  skinn,  Dan. 
skind,  AS.  scinn,  G.  schinden  to  skin.]    1.  i^Anat.)  The 
external  membranous  integument  of  an  animal. 

11^^  In  man,  and  the  vertebrates  generally,  the  skin 
consists  of  two  layers,  an  outer  nonseusitive  and  nonvas- 
cular epidermis,  cuticle,  or  scarfskin,  composed  of  cells 
which  are  constantly  growing  and  multiplying  in  the 
deeper,  and  being  thrown  off  in  the  superficial,  layers ; 
and  an  inner,  sensitive,  and  vascular  dermis,  cutis,  co- 
rium,  or  true  skin,  composed  mostly  of  coimective  tissue. 

2.  The  hide  of  an  animal,  separated  from  the  body, 
whether  green,  dry,  or  tanned;  especially,  that  of  a 
small  animal,  as  a  calf,  sheep,  or  goat. 

3.  A  vessel  made  of  skin,  used  for  holding  liquids. 
See  Bottle,  1.     "SAins  of  wine."  Tennyson. 

4.  The  bark  or  husk  of  a  plant  or  fruit ;  the  exterior 
coat  of  fruits  and  plants. 

5.  (Naut.)  (a)  That  part  of  a  sail,  when  furled,  which 
remains  on  the  outside  and  covers  the  whole.  Totten. 
(Jb)  The  covering,  as  of  planking  or  iron  plates,  outside 
the  framing,  forming  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  vessel ; 
the  shell ;  also,  a  lining  inside  the  framing. 

Skin  friction,  Skin  reoistance  (Naut. ),  the  friction,  or  re- 
sistance, caused  by  the  tendency  of  water  to  adhere  to 
the  immersed  surface  (skin)  of  a  vessel. —Skin  graft 
(Surg.),  a  small  portion  of  skin  used  in  the  process  of 
grafting.  See  Graft,  v.  t.,  2. —  Skin  moth  (Zool.),  any 
msect  which  destroys  the  prepared  skins  of  animals, 
especially  the  larva  of  Dermestes  and  Anthrenus.  —  Skin 
of  the  teeth,  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing ;  the  least  possi- 
ble hold  or  advantage.  Job  xix.  20.  —  Skin  wool,  wool 
taken  from  dead  sheep. 

Skin,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p,  p.  Skinned  (skind) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Skinning.]  1.  To  strip  off  the  skin  or  hide  of  ;  to 
flay ;  to  peel ;  as,  to  skin  an  animal. 

2.  To  cover  with  skin,  or  as  with  skin  ;  hence,  to  cov- 
er superficially. 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place.         Sliak. 

3.  To  strip  of  money  or  property  ;  to  cheat.     ISlang^ 
Skin,  V.  i.    X.  To  become  covered  with  skin ;  as,  a 

wound  skins  over. 

2.  To  produce,  in  recitation,  examination,  etc.,  the 
work  of  another  for  one's  own,  or  to  use  in  such  exer- 
cise cribs,  memoranda,  etc.,  which  are  prohibited. 
[College  Cant,  U.  S.] 

Skln'bound'  (-bound'),  a.  Having  the  skin  adhering 
closely  and  rigidly  to  the  flesh  ;  hidebound. 

Sklntottnd  dlseaBo.  (Med.)  See  Sclerema  neonatorum, 
vmder  Sclebema. 

Skinch  (skinch),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  Si  p.  p.  Skinched 
(skTncht);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Skinching.]  [Cf.  Scant.] 
To  give  scant  measure ;  to  squeeze  or  pinch  in  order 
to  effect  a  saving.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  TJ.  S.'\ 

Skln'-deep'  (skin'dep'),  a.  Not  deeper  than  the 
skin  ;  hence,  superficial.  Lowell. 

Skln'fllnt'  (-flinf),  n.  [Skin  -\- flint.']  A  penurious 
person  ;  a  miser ;  a  niggard.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Skln'ful  (-ful),  n. ;  pi.  Skinfuls  (-fulz).  As  much  as 
a  skin  can  hold. 

Skink  (skTuk),  n.  [L.  scincus,  Gr.  o-KiyKos.]  [Writ- 
ten also  scink."] 
{Zool.)  Any 
one  of  nvraier- 
ous  species 
of  regularly 
scaled  harm- 
less lizards  of 
the  family 
Scincidse,  common  in  the  warmer  parts  of  all  the  conti- 
nents. 

t^^  The  officinal  skink  (Scincus  officinalis)  inhabits 
the  sandy  plains  of  South  Africa.  It  was  beUeved  by  the 
ancients  to  be  a  specific  for  various  diseases.  A  common 
Blender  species  (Seps  tridactylus)  of  Southern  Europe 
was  formerly  believed  to  produce  fatal  diseases  in  cattle 
by  mere  contact.  The  American  sidnks  include  numer- 
ous species  of  the  genus  Bumeces,  as  the  blue-tailed 
skink  (E.  fasciaius)  of  the  Eastern  tJnited  States.  The 
ground  skink,  or  ground  lizard  ( Oligosoma  laterale)  in- 
habits the  Southern  United  States. 

Skink,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Skinked  (skinkt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Skinking.]  [Icel.  sicenkja;  akin  to  Sw.  skanka, 
Dan.  skienke,  AS.  scencan,  D.  &  G.  schenken.  AS.  scen- 
tan  is  usually  derived  from  sceonc,  sceanc,  shank,  a  hol- 
low bone  being  supposed  to  have  been  used  to  draw  off 
liquor  from  a  cask.  V161.  See  Shank,  and  cf.  NuN- 
omoN.]    To  draw  or  serve,  as  drink.     [Obs.] 

Bacchus  the  wine  them  skinketk  all  about.    Chaucer. 
Such  wine  as  Ganymede  doth  skink  to  Jove.    Shirley. 

Skink,  V.  i.    To  serve  or  draw  liquor.     [Obs.'] 

Skink,  ra.     Drink ;  also,  pottage.     [Obs.']  Bacon. 

Sklnk'er  (-er),  n.   One  who  serves  liquor  ;  a  tapster. 


Common  Skink  CScincus  officinalis'). 


Skinless  (sklnISs),  a.  Having  no  skin,  or  a  very 
thin  skin ;  as,  skinless  fruit. 

Skln'ner  (-ner),  n.    1.  One  who  skins. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  skins,  pelts,  or  hides. 

Skln'nl-neSS  (-nT-nes),  n.    Quality  of  being  skinny. 

Skln'ny  (-n^),  a.    Consisting,  or  chiefly  consisting,  of 

skin ;  wanting  flesh.     "  Her  skinny  lips."  S/iak. 

He  holds  him  with  a  skinny  hand.  Coleridge. 

Skip  (skip),  n.  [See  Skep.]  1.  A  basket.  See  Skep. 
[Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

2.  A  basket  on  wheels,  used  in  cotton  factories. 

3.  (Mining)  An  iron  bucket,  which  slides  between 
guides,  for  hoisting  mineral  and  rock. 

4.  (Sugar  Manuf.)  A  charge  of  sirup  in  the  pans. 
6.  A  beehive  ;  a  skep. 

Skip,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Skipped  (skTpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Skipping.]  [OE.  skippen,  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf. 
Icel.  skopa  to  run,  skoppa  to  spin  like  a  top,  OSw.  & 
dial.  Sw.  skimmpa  to  run,  skumpa,  skompa,  to  hop, 
skip ;  or  Ir.  sgiob  to  snatch,  Gael,  sgiab  to  start  or  move 
suddenly,  to  snatch,  W.  ysgipio  to  snatch.]  1.  To  leap 
lightly ;  to  move  in  leaps  and  bounds  ;  —  commonly  im- 
plying a  sportive  spirit. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 

Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ?       Pope. 

So  she  drew  her  mother  away  skipping,  dancing,  and  frisking 
fantastically.  Hawthorne. 

2.  Fig. :  To  leave  matters  unnoticed,  as  in  reading, 
speaking,  or  writing ;  to  pass  by,  or  overlook,  portions 
of  a  thing ;  —  often  followed  by  over. 

Sldp,  V.  t.  1.  To  leap  lightly  over ;  as,  to  skip  the 
rope. 

2.  To  pass  over  or  by  without  notice ;  to  omit ;  to 
miss ;  as,  to  skip  a  line  in  reading  ;  to  skip  a  lesson. 

They  who  have  a  mind  to  see  the  issue  may  skip  these  two 
chapters.  Bp.  Burnet. 

3.  To  cause  to  skip ;  as,  to  skip  a  stone.     [Colloq.] 
Skip,  n.    1.  A  light  leap  or  bound. 

2.  The  act  of  passing  over  an  interval  from  one  thing 
to  another ;  an  omission  of  a  part. 

3.  (Mus.)  A  passage  from  one  sound  to  another  by 
more  than  a  degree  at  once.  Busby. 

Skip  kennel,  a  lackey;  a  footboy.     [Slang]    Swift.— 
Skip  mackerel.    (Zo'ol.)  See  Bluefish,  1. 
SMp'Jack'  (-jSk'),  n.    1.  An  upstart.     [Obs.]    Ford. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  An  elater;  a  snap  bug,  or  snapping  beetle. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  A  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  fish,  as 
the  common  bluefish,  the  alewife,  the  bonito,  the  butter- 
fish,  the  cutlass  fish,  the  jurel,  the  leather  jacket,  the 
runner,  the  saurel,  the  saury,  the  threadfish,  etc. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  shallow  sailboat  with  a  rectihnear  or 
V-shaped  cross  section. 

Sklp'per  (-per),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  skips. 

2.  A  young,  thoughtless  person.  Shak. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  The  saury  (Scomberesox  saurus). 

4.  The  cheese  maggot.    See  Cheese  fly,  under  Cheese. 

5.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  small  but- 
terflies of  the  family  Hesperiadse  ; 
—  so   called   from   their  peculiar 
short,  jerking  flight. 

Sklp'per,  n.  [D.  schipper.  See 
Shippek,  and  Ship.]  1.  (Naut.)  The 
master  of  a  fishing  or  small  trading 
vessel ;  hence,  the  master,  or  cap- 
tain, of  any  vessel. 

2.  A  ship  boy.  [Obs.]  Congreve. 

Sklp'pet  (-pgt),  re.  [Cf.  Icel. 
skip,  E.  skipper.  See  Ship.]  1.  A 
small  boat ;  a  skiff.     [Obs.] 

A  little  skippet  floating  did  appear. 

2.  A  small  round  box  for  keeping  records. 


Yellow-spot   Skipper 

(Pontes  Peckivs). 

Nat.  size. 


Spenser. 
[Obs.] 

Skip'plng-ly  (-plng-lj?),  adv.  In  a  skipping  manner ; 
by  skips,  or  light  leaps. 

Slllrl  (skerl),  V.  t.  &  i.  [Of  Scand.  origin,  and  originally 
the  same  word  as  E.  shrill.]  To  utter  in  a  shrill  tone ; 
to  scream.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Skirl,  re.    A  shrill  cry  or  sound.    [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Skirl'COCk'  (-kok'),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  The  missel  thrush ;  — 
so  called  from  its  harsh  alarm  note.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Sklrl'crake' (-krak'),  re.  The  tumstone.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Sklrl'lng,  re.  A  shrill  cry  or  sound  ;  a  crying  shrilly  ; 
a  skirl.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

■When  the  skirling  of  the  pipes  cleft  the  air  his  cold  eyes  soft- 
ened, iiirs.  J.  H.  Ewing. 

Sklrl'lng,  re.  (Zo'ol.)  A  small  trout  or  salmon; — a 
name  used  loosely.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Sklr'mlsh  (sker'mish),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Skie- 
MisHED  (-misht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Skirmishing.]  [OE. 
skirmishen,  scarmishen,  OF.  escremir,  eskermir,  to 
fence,  fight,  F.  escrimer,  of  German  origin ;  cf.  OHG. 
scirmen  to  protect,  defend,  G.  schirmen,  OHG.  scirm, 
scerm,  protection,  shield,  G.  schirm;  perhaps  akin  to 
Gr.  (TKtpov  a  sunshade.  Cf.  Scaramouch,  Scrimmage.] 
To  fight  slightly  or  in  small  parties ;  to  engage  in  a  skir- 
mish or  skirmishes  ;  to  act  as  skirmishers. 

Sklr'mlsh,  re.  [OE.  scarmishe,  scrymishe.  See  Skir- 
mish, V.  i.]  1.  A  slight  fight  in  war ;  a  light  or  desul- 
tory combat  between  detachments  from  armies,  or  be- 
tween detached  and  smaU  bodies  of  troops. 

2.  A  slight  contest. 

They  never  meet  but  there 's  a  skirmish  o£  wit.       Shdk. 

Sklr'mlsh-er  (-er),  re.  One  who  skirmishes.  Specif- 
ically :  pi.  (Mil.)  Soldiers  deployed  in  loose  order,  to 
cover  the  front  or  flanks  of  an  advancing  army  or  a 
marching  column. 

Skirr  (sker),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Scite,  Sctjert.]  To  ramble 
over  in  order  to  clear  ;  to  scour.     [Archaic]  Shak. 

Sklrr,  V.  i.    To  scour ;  to  scud  ;  to  run.     [Archaic] 

Skirr,  re.    (Zo'ol.)  A.  tein.    [Prov.  Eng."] 

SMr'ret  (skir'ret ;  277),  re.  [A  corrupted  form  equiv- 
alent to  sap'arwori.]  (Bot.)  An  umbelliferoHS  plant  (Siwm, 
or  Pimpinella,  Sisarum).    It  is  a  native  of  Asia,  but  has 


been  long  cultivated  in  Europe  for  its  edible  clustered 
tuberous  roots,  which  are  very  sweet. 

Sklr'rhus  (skir'riis),  re.     (Med.)  See  Scibrhus. 

Skirt  (skert),  re.  [OE.  skyrt,  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf. 
Icel.  skyrta  a  shirt,  Sw.  sk'ort  a  skirt,  skjorta  a  shirt. 
See  Shirt.]  1.  The  lower  and  loose  part  of  a  coat, 
dress,  or  other  like  garment ;  the  part  below  the  waist ; 
as,  the  skirt  of  a  coat,  a  dress,  or  a  mantle. 

2.  A  loose  edging  to  any  part  of  a  dress.     [05s.] 

A  narrow  lace,  or  a  small  skirt  of  ruffled  linen,  which  runs 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  before,  and  crosses  the  breast, 
being  a  part  of  the  tucker,  is  called  the  modesty  piece.  Addison. 

3.  Border ;  edge ;  margin  ;  extreme  part  of  anything, 
"  Here  in  the  skirts  of  the  forest."  ShcSc, 

4.  A  petticoat. 

6.  The  diaphragm,  or  midriff,  in  animals.    Dunglison, 

Skirt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Skirted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Skirting.]     1.  To  cover  with  a  skirt ;  to  surround. 

Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold.       Milton. 

2.  To  border ;  to  form  the  border  or  edge  of  ;  to  run 
along  the  edge  of ;  as,  the  plain  was  skirted  by  rows  ot 
trees.     "When  sundown  sAirii  the  moor."       Tennyson. 

Skirt,  V.  i.    To  be  on  the  border ;  to  live  near  the 
border,  or  extremity. 
Savages  . . .  who  skirt  along  our  western  frontiers.    S.  S.  Smit/u 

Sklrt'lng,  re.     1.  (Arch.)  A  skirting  board.     [P.] 

2.  Skirts,  taken  collectively  ;  material  for  skirts. 

Skirting  board,  the  board  running  around  a  room  on  the 
wall  next  the  floor ;  baseboard. 

Skit  (skTt),  V.  t.  [Prov.  E.  skit  to  slide,  as  adj.,  hasty, 
precipitate,  of  Scand.  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  shoot,  v.  t. ; 
cf.  Icel.  skyti,  skytja,  skytta,  a  marksman,  shooter,  skjota 
to  shoot,  skUta  a  taunt.  V169.  See  Shoot.]  To  cast 
reflections  on  ;  to  asperse.   [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]   Grose. 

Skit,  re.  1.  A  reflection ;  a  jeer  or  gibe  ;  a  sally ;  a 
brief  satire  ;  a  squib.  Tooke. 

A  similar  vein  of  satire  upon  the  emptiness  of  writers  is  jgiven 
in  his  "  Tritical  Essay  upon  the  Faculties  of  the  Human  Mind  ;" 
but  that  is  a  mere  sktt  compared  with  this  strange  performance. 

Leslie  Stephen.. 

2.  A  wanton  girl ;  a  light  wench.    [Obs.] 

Sklt'tish  (-tish),  a.  [See  Skit,  v.  i.]  1.  Easily  fright- 
ened ;  timorous ;  shy ;  untrustworthy ;  as,  a  skittish 
colt.     "  A  restiff,  iKrtisA  jade."  L'Estrange. 

2.  Wanton  ;  restive ;  freakish ;  volatile ;  changeable  ; 
fickle.    "  Skittish  Fortune's  hall."  Shak. 

—  Sklt'tlsh-ly,  adv.  —  Skit'tish-ness,  re. 

Sklt'tle  (-t'l),  a.    Pertaining  to  the  game  of  skittles. 

Skittle  alley,  an  alley  or  court  in  which  the  game  of 
skittles  is  played.  —  Skittle  ball,  a  disk  or  flattish  ball  of 
wood  for  throwing  at  the  pins  in  the  game  of  skittles. 

Sklt'tle-dog'  (-dSgO,  re.     (Zo'ol.)  The  piked  dogfish. 

Skit'tles  (-t'lz),  re.  pi.  [Of  Scand.  origm.  V159. 
See  Shoot,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Shuttle,  Skit,  v.  t.]  An  Eng- 
lish game  resembling  ninepins,  but  played  by  throwing 
wooden  disks,  instead  of  rolling  balls,  at  the  pins. 

Sklt'ty  (-ty),  re.  [Cf.  Skittish.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  rail;  as, 
the  water  rail  (called  also  skitty  cock,  and  skitty  coof) ; 
the  spotted  crake  (Porzana  manietta),  and  the  moor 
hen.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Skive  (skiv),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  skifa  a  shaving,  slice,  E. 
shive,_  sheave.]  The  iron  lap  used  by  diamond  polishers 
in  finishing  the  facets  of  the  gem. 

Skive  (skiv),  v.  t.  To  pare  or  shave  off  the  rough  or 
thick  parts  of  (hides  or  leather). 

Ski'ver  (ski'vSr),  re.  [Cf.  Skewer,  Shivee  a  frag- 
ment.] 1.  An  uiferior  quality  of  leather,  made  of  spUt 
sheepskin,  tanned  by  immersion  in  sumac,  and  dyed.  It 
is  used  for  hat  linings,  pocketbooks,  bookbinding,  etc. 

2.  The  cutting  tool  or  machine  used  in  splitting  leather 
or  skins,  as  sheepskins. 

Slll'vlng  (-vitng),  re.  1.  The  act  of  paring  or  splitting 
leather  or  skins. 

2.  A  piece  made  in  paring  or  splitting  leather ;  spe- 
cifically, the  part  from  the  inner,  or  flesh,  side. 

Sklayre  (skiar),re.    [Ct.  G.  schleier.]   A  veil.    [06*.] 

Sklere  (skier),  v.  t.    To  shelter  ;  to  cover.     [Obs.] 

Skol'e-cite  (skSl'e-sit  or  sko'le-),  Skol'e-zlte  (-zit), 

re.     (Min.)  See  Scolecite. 
Skonce  (skons),  re.    See  Sconce. 
Skop'ster  (skop'ster),  re.    The  saury.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Skor'o-dlte  (skor'S-dit),  re.    (Min.)  See  Scorodite. 
Skout  (skout),  re.    (Zo'ol.)  A  guillemot. 
SkO'witZ  (sko'wits),  re.   [Nisqually  (American  Indian) 
name.]     (Zo'ol.)  The  silver  salmon. 
Skreen  (skren),  n.  &  V.    See  Screen.     [Obs.] 
Skrlke  (skrik),  v.  i.  &  t.    To  shriek.  [Obs.J   Chaucer. 
Skrike,  re.    (Zo'dl.)  The  missel  thrush.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
Skrim'mage  (skrim'maj ;  48),  re.     See  Scrimmage. 
Skrimp  (skrlmp),  V.  t.    See  Scrimp. 
Skringe  (skrlnj),  v.  i.    See  Scringe. 
Skrlte  (skrit),  re.    (Zo'ol.)   The  skrike.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
Sku'a  (sku'a),  re.    [Icel.  skUfr,  skumr.]    (Zo'ol.)  An^ 
jager   guU;    especially,   the  Megalestris 
skua  ,  —  called  also  boatswain. 

Skue  (skil),  a.  &  re.     See  Skew. 
Skulk  (skulk),  V.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Skulked  (skiilkt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Skulk- 
ing.]    [Of  Scand.  ori- 
gin ;  cf .  Dan.  skulke  to 
spare  or  save  one's  self, 
to  play  the  truant,  Sw. 
skolka  to  be  at  leisure, 
to  shirk,  Icel.  skolla. 
Cf.  ScowL.]     To  hide, 
or  get  out  of  the  way, 
in   a    sneaking    man- 
ner ;  to  lie  close,  or  to  move  in  a  furtive  way ;  to  lurk. 
"  Want  skulks  in  holes  and  crevices."         W.  C.  Bryant 
Discovered  and  defeated  of  your  prey. 
You  skulked  behind  the  fence,  and  sneaked  away.   Dryden. 
Skulk,  re.    [Cf.  Icel.  skollr,  skolli,  a  fox,  and  E.  skulk, 
V.  i.]    A  number  of  foxes  together.  'Wright, 


Skua  (Meqalestns  skucC) 


ale,   senate,   care,    am,    arm,   ask,   final,   gll ;    eve,   event,    6nd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    obey,    6rb,    5dd ; 
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SkuIk'inE-ly,  adv.    In  a  skulking  manner. 

Skull  (skfil),  n.  [See  School  a  multitude.]  A  school, 
company,  or  shoal.     [OJi.] 

A  knavish  skull  of  boys  and  girls  did  pelt  at  him.     Warner. 
These  fishes  enter  in  great  flotes  and  skulls.    Holland. 

Skull,  n.  [OE.  skulle,  senile,  scolle ;  akin  to  Scot. 
slcull,  skoll,  a  bowl,  Sw.  skalle  skull,  skal  a  shell,  and  E. 
scale  ;  cf.  G-.  hirnscAafe,  Dan.  hiemesiaZ.  Cf .  Scale  of 
a  balance.]  1.  (Anat.)  The  skeleton  of  the  head  of  a  ver- 
tebrate animal,  including  the  brain  case,  or  cranium,  and 
the  bones  and  cartilages  of  the  face  and  mouth.  See  H- 
lusts.  of  Cabnivoka,  of  Facial  angles  under  Facial,  and 
of  Skeleton,  in  Appendix. 

B^^  In  many  fishes  the  skull  is  almost  wholly  carti- 
lagmous,  but  in  the  higher  vertebrates  it  is  more  or  less 
completely  ossified,  several  bones  are  developed  in  the 
face,  and  the  cranium  is  made  up,  wholly  or  partially,  of 
bony  plates  arranged  in  three  segments,  the  frontal,  pa- 
rietal, and  occipital,  and  usually  closely  united  in  the 
adult. 

2.  The  head  or  brain ;  the  seat  of  intelligence  ;  mind. 
Skulls  that  can  not  teach,  and  will  not  leam.    Cowper. 

9.  A  covering  for  the  head ;  a  skullcap.     [06s.  &  .E.] 
Let  me  put  on  my  sk-ull  first.  £eau.  l(  Fl. 

4.  A  sort  of  oar.    See  Scull. 

Skull  and  crosabones,  a  symbol  of  death.  See  Ceosseones. 

Skull'cap'  (-kSp'),  n.  1.  A  cap  which  fits  the  head 
closely  ;  also,  formerly,  a  headpiece  of  iron  sewed  inside 
of  a  cap  for  protection. 

2.  {Bat.)  Any  plant  of  the  labiate  genus  Scutellaria, 
the  calyx  of  whose  flower  appears,  when  inverted,  like  a 
helmet  with  the  visor  raised. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  Lophiomys. 

Mad-dog  skullcap  (Bot.),  an  American  herb  (Scutellaria 
lateriflora)  formerly  prescribed  as  a  cure  for  hydrophobia. 
Skull'fish'  (-fish'),  n.     A  whaler's  name  for  a  whale 
more  than  two  years  old. 
Skul'pin  (skiU'pin),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Soulpin. 
Skum  (skiJm),  n.  &  v.    See  Scum. 
Skunk  (skunk),  re.    [Contr.  from  the  Abenaki  (Amer- 
ican Indian)  seganku."]    (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  American  musteline  carnivores 
of  the  genus  3Iephitis  and  allied  gen- 
era.    They  have  two  glands  near  the 
anus,    secreting    an    extremely    fetid 
liquid,   which    the   animal    ejects    at 
pleasure  as  a  means  of  defense. 

111^°^  GThe  common  species  of  the 
Eastern  United  States  (Mephitis  me- 
phitica)   is   black   with  more  or  less 
white  on  the  body  and  tail.    The  spot- 
ted skunk  (Spilogale  putorius),  native 
of  tlie  Southwestern  Unit- 
ed States  and  Mexico,  is 
smaller  than  the  common 
skunk,   and  is  variously 
marked  with  black  and 
white. 

Skunk  bird,  Skunk  black- 
bird (Zool.),  the  bobo- 
link ;  —  so  called  because 
the  male,  in  the  breeding 


Skunk  (^Mephitis  mephitica'). 


season,  Is  black  and  white,  like  a  skunk.  —Skunk  cabbage 
(Bot.),  an  American  aroid  herb  (Symplocarpus  fixtidus) 
having  a  reddish  hornlike  spathe  in  earliest  spring,  fol- 
lowed by  a  cluster  of  large  cabbagelike  leaves.  It  exhales 
a  disagreeable  odor.  Also  called  swamp  cabbage.—  Skunk 
porpoise.     (Zool.)  See  under  Poepoise. 

Skunk,  V.  t.  In  games  of  chance  and  skill :  To  defeat 
(an  opponent)  (as  in  cards)  so  that  he  fails  to  gain  a 
point,  or  (in  checkers)  to  get  a  king.     [^Colloq.  U.  §.] 

Skunk'bUl'  (-biF),  re.    (Zool.)  The  surf  duck. 

Sknnk'head'  (-hgd'),  re.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  surf  duck. 
(6)  A  duck  (Camptolaimus  Labradorius)  which  former- 
ly inhabited  the  Atlantic  coast  of  New  England.  It  is 
now  supposed  to  be  extinct.  Called  also  Labrador  duck, 
and  pied  duck. 

Skunk'ish,  a.    Like  the  skunk,  especially  in  odor. 

Skunk'top'  (-tSp/),  «•     (Zodl.)  The  surf  duck. 

Skunk'weed'  (-wed'),  re.    (Bot.)  Skunk  cabbage. 

Skur'ry  (skiir'ry),  re.  &  v.    See  Scueet. 

Skute  (skut),  re.  [Icel.  skuta ;  akin  to  Sw.  shuta, 
Dan.  skude,  D.  schuit,  LG.  schiite,  and  E.  shoot,  v.  t.]  A 
boat ;  a  small  vessel.     [06^.]  Sir  R.  Williams. 

Skut'ter-ud-lte  (skut'ter-u-dit),  re.  [Prom  Skutter- 
ud,  in  Norway,  whence  it  is  obtained.]  (Min.)  A  min- 
eral of  a  bright  metallic  luster  and  tin-white  to  pale 
lead-gray  color.    It  consists  of  arsenic  and  cobalt. 

Sky  (ski),  re. ;  pi.  Skies  (skiz).  [OE.  skie  a  cloud, 
Icel.  sky  ;  akin  to  Sw.  &  Dan.  sky  ;  cf .  AS.  scua,  scuwa, 
shadow,  Icel.  skuggi  ;  probably  from  the  same  root  as  E. 
wum.    V158.     See  Scum,  and  cf.  Hide  skin,  Obscueb.] 

1.  A  cloud.     \Ohs.'\ 

[A  wind]  that  blew  so  hideously  and  high, 

That  it  ne  lefte  not  a  sky 

In  all  the  welkin  long  and  broad.  Chaucer. 

2.  Hence,  a  shadow.     [Obs.'] 

She  passeth  as  it  were  a  sky.  Gower. 

3.  The  apparent  arch,  or  vault,  of  heaven,  which  in  a 
clear  day  is  of  a  blue  color ;  the  heavens ;  the  firma- 
ment ;  —  sometimes  in  the  plural. 

The  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky.  Shak. 

4.  The  weather ;  the  climate. 

Thou  werf  better  in  thy  grave  than  to  answer  with  thy  un- 
covered body  this  extremity  of  the  skies.  Shak. 

^S''  Sky  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  the  formation 
of  self-explaining  compounds ;  as,  sky  color,  skylight, 
sky-aspirmz,  sky-horn,  siy-pointing,  sky-rooted,  etc. 

Sky  blue,  an  azure  color. —Sky  scraper  (Naut.),  a  sky- 
sail  of  a  triangular  form.  Totten.  —  Under  open  aky,  out 
of  doors.        Under  open  sky  sAoreA.''''    Milton. 

Sky,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Skied  (skid)  or  Skted  ;  p. 
pr.&vb.n.  Skyino  (ski'Ing).]     1.  To  hang  (a  picture 


on  exhibition)  near  the  top  of  a  wall,  where  it  can  not  be 
well  seen.     IColloq.l 

Brother  Academicians  who  ski^d  his  pictures.     The  Century. 

2.  To  throw  towards  the  sky ;  as,  to  sky  a  ball  at 
cricket.     ICollog.'i 

Sky'-Wue'  (ski'blu'),  a.  Having  the  blue  color  of 
the  sky  ;  azure  ;  as,  a  sky-blue  stone.  Wordsworth. 

Skyed  (skid),  a.  Surrounded  by  sky.  IPoetic  &  iJ.] 
"  The  skyed  mountain."  Thomson. 

Skye'  ter'ri-er  (ski'  ter'ri-er).    (Zool.)  See  Teekiee. 

Sky'ey  (ski'y),  a.  Like  the  sky  ;  ethereal ;  being  in 
the  sky.     "  Skyey  regions."  Thackeray. 

Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers, 
Lightning,  my  pilot,  sits.  Shelley. 

Sky'-hlgh'  (-hi'),  adv.  &  a.     Very  high.     IColloq.} 

Sky'lsh,  a.  Like  the  sky,  or  approaching  the  sky ; 
lofty;  ethereal.     [J?.]  Shak. 

Skylark'  (-lark'),  re.  (Zool.)  A  lark  that  mounts 
and  sings  as  it  flies,  especially  the  common  species 
(Alauda  arvensis)  found  in  Europe  and  in  some  parts  of 
Asia,  and  celebrated  for  its  melodious  song ;  —  called 
also  sky  laverock.     See  under  Laek. 

J!^^  The  Australian  skylark  (Cincloramphus  cantil- 
lans)  is  a  pipit  which  has  the  habit  of  ascending  perpen- 
dicularly like  a  skylark,  but  it  lacks  the  song  of  a  true 
lark.  The  Missouri  skylark  is  a  pipit  (Anthus  Spraguei) 
of  the  Western  United  States,  resembling  the  skylark  in 
habit  and  song. 

Sky'Iark'lng,  n.  The  act  of  running  about  the  rig- 
ging of  a  vessel  in  sport ;  hence,  frolicking ;  scuffling ; 
sporting;  carousing.     ICollog.^ 

Sky'Iight'  (-lit'),  re.  A  window  placed  in  the  roof  of 
a  building,  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  or  in  the  deck  of  a 
ship,  for  the  admission  of  light  from  above. 

Sky'rock'et  (-rSk'gt),  re.  A  rocket  that  ascends  high 
and  burns  as  it  flies ;  a  species  of  fireworks. 

Sky'sail  (ski'sal;  by  seamen  skVs'l),n.  (Naut.)  The 
sail  set  next  above  the  royal.    See  Illust.  under  Sail. 

Sky'ward  (-werd),  a.  &  adv.     Toward  the  sky. 

Slab  (slSb),  re.  [OE.  slabbe,  of  uncertain  origin  ;  per- 
haps originally  meaning,  a  smooth  piece,  and  akin  to 
slope,  Icel.  sleipr  slippery,  and  E.  slip,  v.  i.]  1.  A 
thin  piece  of  anything,  especially  of  marble  or  other 
stone,  having  plane  surfaces.  Gwilt. 

2.  An  outside  piece  taken  from  a  log  or  timber  in 
sawing  it  into  boards,  planks,  etc. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  wryneck.     IProv.  Eng.'] 

4.  (Naut.)  The  slack  part  of  a  sail. 

Slab  line  (Naut.),  a  line  or  small  rope  by  which  seamen 
haul  up  the  foot  of  the  mainsail  or  foresail.  Totten. 

Slab,  a.     [Cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  slaib  mud,  mire  left  on  a 

riverstrand,  and  E.  iZo^ puddle.]  Thick  ;  viscous.  {Obs.'\ 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab.  Shak. 

Slab,  re.  That  which  is  slimy  or  viscous  ;  moist  earth ; 
mud  ;  also,  a  puddle.     [06s.]  Evelyn. 

Slab'ber  (slob'ber  or  slSb'- ;  277),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.p. 
Slabbeeed  (-berd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Slabbeeing.]  [OE. 
slaberen;  akin  to  LG.  &  D.  slabbern,  G.  schlabbern,  LG. 
&  D.  slabben,  G.  schlabben,  Icel.  slafra.  Cf.  Slavee, 
Slobbee,  Slubbee.]  To  let  saliva  or  some  liquid  fall 
from  the  mouth  carelessly,  like  a  child  or  an  idiot;  to 
drivel ;  to  drool.      [Written  also  slaver,  and  slobber.'} 

Slab'ber,  v.  t.  l.  To  wet  and  foul  with  spittle,  or  as 
if  with  spittle. 

He  slabbered  me  over,  from  cheek  to  cheek,  with  his  great 
tongue.  Arbitthnot. 

2.  To  spill  liquid  upon  ;  to  smear  carelessly ;  to  spill, 
as  liquid  food  or  drink,  in  careless  eating  or  drinking. 
The  milk  pan  and  cream  pot  so  slabbered  and  tost 
That  butter  is  wanting  and  cheese  is  half  lost.         Tusser. 

Slab'ber,  re.     Spittle  ;  saliva ;  slaver. 

Slab'ber  (sKb'ber),  re.  [See  1st  Slab.]  (Mach.)  (a) 
A  saw  for  cutting  slabs  from  logs.  (6)  A  slabbing  machine. 

Slab'ber-er  (slSb'ber-er  or  slSb'-),  re.  One  who  slab- 
bers, or  drools  ;  hence,  an  idiot. 

Slab'ber-y  (-y),  a.  Like,  or  covered  with,  slabber  or 
slab  ;  slippery ;  sloppy. 

Slab'bl-ness  (slSl/bl-nSs),  re.    Quality  of  being  slabby. 

Slab'blng  (-blng),  a.  [See  1st  Slab.]  Adapted  for 
forming  slabs,  or  for  dressing  flat  surfaces. 

Slabbing  machine,  a  milling  machine. 

Slab'by  (-by),  a.  \_Compar.  Slabbiee  (-bi-er);  su- 
perl.  Slabbiest.]     [See  Slab,  a.]     1.  Thick  ;  viscous. 

They  present  you  with  a  cup,  and  you  must  drink  of  a  slabby 
stuff.  Selden. 

2.  Sloppy ;  slimy  ;  miry.    See  Sloppy.  Gay. 

Slab'-Sid'ed  (-sld'Sd),  a.  Having  flat  sides;  hence, 
tail,  or  long  and  lank.     \_Colloq.  U.  S.} 

Slack  (slSk),  n.  [Cf .  Slag.]  Small  coal ;  also,  coal 
dust ;  culm.  Raymond. 

Slack,  re.  [Icel.  slakki  a  slope  on  a  mountain  edge.] 
A  valley,  or  small,  shallow  dell.     IProv.  Eng.}      Grose. 

Slack,  a.  ICompar.  Slackee  (-er) ;  superl.  Slackest.] 
[OE.  slak,  AS.  sleac  ;  akin  to  OS.  slak,  OHG.  slah,  Prov. 
G.  schlack,  Icel.  slakr,  Sw.  slak  ;  cf.  Skr.  sxj  to  let  loose, 
to  throw.  Cf.  Slake.]  1.  Lax  ;  not  tense  ;  not  hard 
drawn ;  not  firmly  extended  ;  as,  a  slack  rope. 

2.  Weak  ;  not  holding  fast ;  as,  a  slack  hand.    Milton. 

3.  Remiss ;  backward ;  not  using  due  diligence  or 
care  ;   not  earnest  or  eager ;  as,  slack  in  duty  or  service. 

The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  his  promise,  as  some  men 
count  slackness.  2  Pet.  iii.  9. 

4.  Not  violent,  rapid,  or  pressing ;  slow ;  moderate ; 
easy ;  as,  business  is  slack.  "  With  slack  pace."  Chancer. 

Csesar  .  .  .  about  sunset,  hoisting  sail  with  a  5/aci  southwest, 
at  midnight  was  becalmed.  3Iilfoyi. 

Slack  In  stays  (Naut.),  slow  in  going  about,  as  a  ship. 
—  Slack  water,  the  time  when  the  tide  runs  slowly,  or 
the  water  is  at  rest ;  or  the  interval  between  tlie  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tide.  —  Slack-water  navigation,  navigation  in 
a  stream  the  depth  of  which  lias  been  increased,  and  the 
current  diminished,  by  a  dam  or  dams. 

Syn.  —  Loose  ;  relaxed  ;  weak  ;  remiss  ;  backward  ; 
abated  ;  diminished ;  inactive  ;  slow ;  tardy ;  dull. 


Slack  (slSk),  adv.     Slackly ;  as,  slack  dried  hops. 

Slack,  re.  The  part  of  anything  that  hangs  loose,  hav- 
ing no  strain  upon  it ;  as,  the  slack  of  a  rope  or  of  a  sail. 

Slack  (sl5k),     )  V.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slacked  (slSkt), 

Slack'en  (-'n), )  Slackened  (-'nd)';  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Slacking,  Slackening.]  [See  Slack,  a.}  1.  To  become 
slack ;  to  be  made  less  tense,  firm,  or  rigid  ;  to  decrease 
in  tension ;  as,  a  wet  cord  slackens  in  dry  weather. 

2.  To  be  remiss  or  backward  ;  to  be  negligent. 

3.  To  lose  cohesion  or  solidity  by  a  chemical  combi- 
nation with  water ;  to  slake  ;  as,  lime  slacks. 

4-  To  abate  ;  to  become  less  violent. 

Whence  these  raging  fires 
Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames.    Milton. 

5.  To  lose  rapidity  ;  to  become  more  slow  ;  as,  a  cur- 
rent of  water  slackens. 

6.  To  languish ;  to  fail ;  to  flag. 

7.  To  end ;  to  cease ;  to  desist ;  to  slake.     [Obs.} 
That  through  your  death  your  lineage  should  slack.  Chaucer. 

They  will  not  of  that  firste  purpose  slack.      Chaucer, 

Slack,        )  V.  t.     1.  To  render  slack  ;  to  make  less 

Slack'en,  )      tense  or  firm ;  as,  to  slack  a  rope ;  to 

slacken  a  bandage.  Wyclif  (Acts  xxvii.  40). 

2.  To  neglect;  to  be  remiss  in.     [Obs.}  Shak. 

Slack  not  the  good  presage.  Dryden. 

3.  To  deprive  of  cohesion  by  combining  chemically 
with  water  ;  to  slake  ;  as,  to  slack  lime. 

4.  To  cause  to  become  less  eager ;  to  repress ;  to  make 
slow  or  less  rapid  ;  to  retard  ;  as,  to  slacken  pursuit ;  to 
slacken  industry.     "  Rancor  for  to  rf«cfc. "  Chaucer. 

I  should  be  grieved,  young  prince,  to  think  my  presence 

Unbent  your  thoughts,  and  slackened  'em  to  arms.     Addison. 

In  this  business  of  growing  rich,  poor  men  should  slack  their 

pace.  South. 

With  such  delay 

Well  pleased,  they  slack  their  course.  Milton. 

5.  To  cause  to  become  less  intense ;  to  mitigate ;  to 
abate ;  to  ease. 

To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 

Of  this  ill  mansion.  Milton. 

Air-slacked  Ume,  lime  slacked  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
water,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime 
and  hydrate  of  lime. 

Slack'en  (-'n),  re.  (Metal.)  A  spongy,  semivitrified 
substance  which  miners  or  smelters  mix  with  the  ores  of 
metals  to  prevent  their  fusion.     [Written  also  slakin.} 

Slack'ly,  adv.     In  a  slack  manner.  Trench. 

Slack'ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  slack.^ 

Slade  (slad),  re.  [AS.  slsed.}  1.  A  little  dell  or  val- 
ley ;  a  flat  piece  of  low,  moist  ground.    [Obs.}    Drayton, 

2.  The  sole  of  a  plow. 

Slag  (slSg),  re.  [Sw.  slagg,  or  LG.  slacke,  whence 
G.  schlacke  ;  originally,  perhaps,  the  splinters  struck  off 
from  the  metal  by  hammering.  See  Slay,  v.  t.}  X.  The 
dross,  or  recrement,  of  a  metal ;  also,  vitrified  cinders. 

2.  The  scoria  of  a  volcano. 

Slag  furnace,  or  Slag  hearth  (Metal.),  a  furnace,  or 
hearth,  for  extracting  lead  from  slags  or  poor  ore.  — 
Slag  wool,  mineral  wool.    See  under  Mineeal. 

Slag'£7  (-gf ))  <"•  Of  or  pertaining  to  slag ;  resem- 
bling slag ;  as,  slaggy  cobalt. 

Slale  (sla),  n.     [See  Sley.]     A  weaver's  reed  ;  a  sley. 

Slake  (slak),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slaked  (slakt)  j 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Slaking.]  [OE.  slaken  to  render  slack, 
to  slake,  AS.  sleacian,  ir.  sleac  slack.   See  Slack,  v.  &  a.] 

1.  To  allay ;  to  quench ;  to  extinguish ;  as,  to  slake 
thirst.    "  And  sZaie  the  heavenly  fire. "  Spenser. 

It  could  not  slake  mine  ire  nor  ease  my  heart.      Shak. 

2.  To  mix  with  water,  so  that  a  true  chemical  combi- 
nation shall  take  place ;  to  slack  ;  as,  to  slake  lime. 

Slake,  V.  i.  1.  To  go  out ;  to  become  extinct.  "  His 
flame  did  slake."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  To  abate ;  to  become  less  decided.     [R.}         Shak, 

3.  To  slacken ;  to  become  relaxed.  "  When  the 
body 's  strongest  sinews  stoA-e. "     [R.}        Sir  J.  Davies, 

4.  To  become  mixed  with  water,  so  that  a  true  chem- 
ical combination  takes  place ;  as,  the  lime  slakes. 

Slake  trough,  a  trough  containing  water  in  which  a 
blacksmith  cools  a  forging  or  a  tool. 

Slake'less,  a.    Not  capable  of  being  slaked. 

Slak'in  (slSk'Tn),  re.     (Metal.)  Slacken. 

Slam  (slSm),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slammed  (slSmd)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Slamming.]  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel. 
slamra,  slambra,  slxma,  Norw.  slemba,  slemma,  dial. 
Sw.  sl'dmma.}  1.  To  shut  with  force  and  a  loud  noise ; 
to  bang  ;  as,  he  slammed  the  door. 

2.  To  put  in  or  on  some  place  with  force  and  loud 
noise  ;  —  usually  with  down  ;  as,  to  slam  a  trunk  down 
on  the  pavement. 

3.  To  strike  with  some  implement  with  force  ;  hence, 
to  beat  or  cuff.     [P7-ov.  Eng.} 

4.  To  strike  down  ;  to  slaughter.     [Prov.  Eng.} 

5-  To  defeat  (opponents  at  cards)  by  winning  all  the 
tricks  of  a  deal  or  a  hand.  Hoyle, 

To  slam  to,  to  shut  or  close  with  a  slam.  "  He  slammed 
to  the  door.''  W.  D.  Hoicells. 

Slam,  V.  i.  To  come  or  swing  against  something,  or 
to  shut,  with  sudden  force  so  as  to  produce  a  shock  and 
noise ;  as,  a  door  or  shutter  slams. 

Slam,  re.    1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which,  slams. 

2.  The  shook  and  noise  produced  in  slamming. 

The  slam  and  the  scowl  were  lost  upon  Sam.    Dickens, 

3.  (Card  Playing)  Winning  all  the  tricks  of  a  deal. 

4.  The  refuse  of  alum  works.     [Prov.  Eng.} 
Slam'-bang'   (-bSug'),  adv.    With    great  violence; 

with  .1  sliuuniing  or  b.anging  noise.     [Colloq.} 
Slam'kln  (slitm'kTn),  ( n.     [Cf.    G.   scMampe, 

Slam'mer-kln   (-mer-ktn),  (     schl amp,  dim. sc?tliimp- 

chen  ;  schlampen  to  d.ingle,  to  be  slovenly  in  one's  dress.] 

A  slut;  a  slatternly  woman.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.} 
Slan'der  (slSn'der),  n.     [OB.  sclaundre,  OF.  esclan- 

dre,  escandle,  escandre,  F.  esclandre,  fr.  L.  sca7idalunt^ 
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SLANDER 

Gr.  axavSaKov  a  snare,  stumbling  block,  offense,  scan- 
dal ;  probably  originally,  the  spring  of  a  trap,  and  akin 
to  Skr.  skand  to  spring,  leap.  See  Scan,  and  of.  Scan- 
dal.] 1.  A  false  tale  or  report  maliciously  uttered,  tend- 
ing to  injure  the  reputation  of  another  ;  the  malicious 
utterance  of  defamatory  reports  ;  the  dissemination  of 
malicious  tales  or  suggestions  to  the  injury  of  another. 

"Whether  we  speak  evil  of  a  man  to  his  face  or  behind  his 
back  ;  the  former  way,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  most  generous, 
but  yet  is  a  great  fault,  and  that  which  we  call  "  reviling  ;  "  the 
latter  is  more  mean  and  base,  and  that  which  we  properly  call 
"  slander,"  or  "  backbiting."  Tillotson. 

[We]  make  the  careful  magistrate 
The  mark  of  slander.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Disgrace  ;  reproach  ;  dishonor  ;  opprobrium. 

Thou  slander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb.        Shak, 

3.  {Law)  Formerly,  defamation  generally,  whether 
oral  or  written  ;  in  modern  usage,  defamation  by  words 
spoken ;  utterance  of  false,  malicious,  and  defamatory 
words,  tending  to  the  damage  and  derogation  of  another ; 
calumny.    See  the  Note  under  Defamation.        Burrill. 

Slan'der  (slSn'der),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Slandered 
(-derd)  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Slandering.]  1.  To  defame  ;  to 
injure  by  maliciously  uttering  a  false  report ;  to  tarnish 
or  impair  the  reputation  of  by  false  tales  maliciously 
told  or  propagated  ;  to  calumniate. 

O,  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind.  Shak. 

2.  To  bring  discredit  or  shame  upon  by  one's  acts. 
Tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once.  Shak. 

.  Syn.  — To  asperse;  defame;  calumniate;  vilify;  ma- 
lign ;  belie ;  scandalize ;  reproach.    See  Asperse. 

Slan'der-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  slanders  ;  a  defamer  ; 
a  calumniator.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Slan'der-OUS  (-iis),  a.    1.  Given  or  disposed  to  slan- 
der; uttering  slander.     "  Slanderous  tongue."       Shak. 
2.  Embodying  or  containing  slander ;  calumnious ;  as, 
slanderous  words,  speeches,  or  reports. 

— Slan'der-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Slan'der-ous-ness,  n. 

Slang  (slang),  imp.  of  Slino.     Slung.     [^Archaic] 

Slang,  n.  Any  long,  narrow  piece  of  land  ;  a  prom- 
ontory.    \_Local,  Eng.']  Holland. 

Slang,  n.  [Cf.  Sling.]  A  fetter  worn  on  the  leg  by 
a  convict.     lEng.l 

Slang,  n.  [Said  to  be  of  Gypsy  origin  ;  but  probably 
from  Scand.,  and  akin  to  E.  sling;  cf.  Norw.  sleng  a 
slinging,  an  invention,  device,  slejigja  to  sling,  to  cast, 
slengja  kjeften  (literally,  to  sling  the  jaw)  to  use  abusive 
language,  to  use  slang,  slengjeord  (prd  =  word)  an  insult- 
ing word,  a  new  word  that  has  no  just  reason  for  being.] 
Low,  vulgar,  unauthorized  language ;  a  popular  but  un- 
authorized word,  phrase,  or  mode  of  expression ;  also,  the 
jargon  of  some  particular  calling  or  class  in  society  ;  low 
popular  cant ;  as,  the  slang  of  the  theater,  of  college,  of 
sailors,  etc. 

Slang,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slanged  (slSngd)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Slanging.]  To  address  with  slang  or  ribaldry  ; 
to  insult  with  vulgar  language.     \_Collog.2 

Every  gentleman  abused  by  a  cabman  or  slanged  by  a  bargee 
was  bound  there  and  then  to  take  off  his  coat  and'challenge 
him  to  fisticuffs.  London  Spectator. 

Slang'i-ness  (-T-n5s),  n.    Quality  of  being  slangy. 

Slan'gous  (slSn'gus),  a.    Slangy.     [iJ.]      John  Bee. 

Slang'-Whang'er  (slang'hwKng'er),  n.  \_Slang  -j- 
Whang  to  beat.]  One  who  uses  abusive  slang ;  a  ranting 
partisan.     [Colloq.  or  Kumorous~\  W.  Irving. 

Slang'y  (slSng'y),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  slang ;  of 
the  nature  of  slang ;  disposed  to  use  slang.  [Written 
also  slangey."] 

Slanb  (slSnk),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Slink. 

Slant  (slant),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Slanted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Slanting.]  [OE.  slenten  to  slope,  slide  ;  cf.  Sw. 
slinia  to  slide.]  To  be  turned  or  inclined  from  a  right 
Hne  or  a  level ;  to  lie  obliquely ;  to  slope. 

On  the  side  of  yonder  slanting  hill.  Dodsley. 

Slant,  V.  t.  To  turn  from  a  direct  line ;  to  give  an 
oblique  or  sloping  direction  to ;  as,  to  slant  a  line. 

Slant,  n.  1.  A  slanting  direction  or  plane  ;  a  slope  ; 
as,  it  lies  on  a  slant. 

2.  An  oblique  reflection  or  gibe ;  a  sarcastic  remark. 

Slant  of  wind,  a  local  variation  of  the  wind  from  its  gen- 
eral direction. 

Slant,  a.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  slant.  See  Slant,  v.  t.]  In- 
clined from  a  direct  line,  whether  horizontal  or  perpendic- 
ular ;  sloping ;  oblique.    "  The  slant  lightning."    Milton. 

Slant'ing,  a.  Oblique ;  sloping.  —  Slant'lng-ly,  adv. 

Slant'wise'  (-wiz'),  l  adv.    In  an  inclined  direction  ; 

Slant'ly,  (      obliquely ;  slopingly. 

Slap  (slSp),  n.  [OE.  slappe;  akin  to  LG.  slappe,  G. 
tchlappe  ;  probably  of  imitative  origin.]  A  blow,  esp. 
one  given  with  the  open  hand,  or  with  something  broad. 

Slap,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slapped  (slSpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Slapping.]  To  strike  with  the  open  hand,  or  with 
something  broad. 

Slap,  adv.  [Cf.  LG.  slap,  G.  schlapp.  See  Slap,  b.] 
With  a  sudden  and  violent  blow ;  hence,  quickly ;  in- 
stantly; directly.  \_Colloq.'\  "The  railroad  cars  drive 
slap  into  the  midst  of  the  city."  Thackeray. 

Slap'dash'  (-dSsh'),  adv.  [Slap  -f  dash.']  1.  In  a 
bold,  careless  manner  ;  at  random.     [Colloq.'] 

2.  With  a  slap;  aU  at  once;  slap.     [Colloq.']     Prior. 

Slap'dash^  v.  t.  To  apply,  or  apply  something  to,  in 
a  hasty,  careless,  or  rough  manner ;  to  roughcast ;  as, 
to  slapdash  mortar  or  paint  on  a  wall,  or  to  slapdash  a 
wall.     [Colloq.]  Halliwell. 

Slape  (slap),  a.  [Icel.  sleipr  slippery  ;  akin  to  E.  slip.] 
Slippery;  smooth;  crafty;  hypocritical.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Slape  ale,  plain  ale,  as  opposed  to  medicated  or  mixed 
ale.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Slape'face'  (-fas'),  n.  A  soft-spoken,  crafty  hypo- 
crite.    [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Slap'Jaok'  (slap'jak'),  n.  A  flat  batter  cake  cooked 
on  a  griddle ;  a  flapjack  ;  a  griddlecake.     [Local,  V.  S.] 
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SLAVERER 


1 


Slap'per  (slSp'per),  n 
slaps, 
2 


1.    One  who,  or  that  which, 


2.  Anything  monstrous ;  a  whopper.    [Slang]    Grose. 

Slap'per  (slSp'per),  I  a.   Very  large ;  monstrous ;  big. 

Slap'ping  (-ping),    j     [Slang] 

Slash  (slSsh),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slashed  (slSsht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Slashing.]  [OE.  slaschen,  of  uncertain 
origin  ;  cf.  OF.  esclachier  to  break,  escleehier,  esclichier, 
to  break,  and  B.  slate,  slice,  slit,  v.  t.]  1.  To  cut  by 
striking  violently  and  at  random  ;  to  cut  in  long  slits. 

2.  To  lash ;  to  ply  the  whip  to.     [P.]  King. 

3.  To  crack  or  snap,  as  a  whip.     [P.]     Dr.  H.  More. 
Slash,  V.  i.     To  strike  violently  and  at  random,  esp. 

with  an  edged  instrument ;  to  lay  about  one  indiscrimi- 
nately with  blows  ;  to  cut  hastily  and  carelessly. 

Hewing  and  slashing  at  their  idle  shades.       SpeTiser. 
Slash,  n.     1.  A  long  cut ;  a  cut  made  at  random. 

2.  A  large  slit  in  the  material  of  any  garment,  made  to 
show  the  lining  through  the  openings. 

3 .  [Cf .  Slasht.]  pi.  Swampy  or  wet  lands  overgrown 
with  bushes.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Slashed  (slSsht),  a.  1.  Marked  or  cut  with  a  slash 
or  slashes  ;  deeply  gashed ;  especially,  having  long,  nar- 
row openings,  as  a  sleeve  or  other  part  of  a  garment,  to 
show  rich  lining  or  under  vesture. 

A  gray  jerkin,  with  scarlet  cuffs  and  slashed  sleeves. 

Sir  jr.  Scott. 

2.  (Bot.)  Divided  into  many  narrow  parts  or  segments 
by  sharp  incisions  ;  laciniate. 

Slash'er  (slSsh'er),  n.  (Textile  Manuf.)  A  machine 
for  applying  size  to  warp  yams. 

Slash'  pine'  (slSsh'  pin').  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  pine  tree 
(Pinus  Cubensis)  found  in  Southern  Florida  and  the 
West  Indies  ;  —  so  called  because  it  grows  in  "  slashes." 

Slash'y  {-f),  a.  [Cf.  Sw.  slaska  to  dabble  in  water. 
Cf.  Slush.]    Wet  and  dirty ;  slushy.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Slat  (sl5t),  n.  [Cf.  Slot  a  bar.]  A  thin,  narrow  strip 
or  bar  of  wood  or  metal ;  as,  the  slats  of  a  window  blind. 

Slat,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slatted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Slatting.]     [OE.  slatten;    cf.  Icel.  sletta  to  slap,  to 

dab.]     1.  To  slap ;  to  strike  ;  to  beat ;  to  throw  down 

violently.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.] 

How  did  you  kill  him  ? 

SlailtXed  his  brains  out.  Marston. 

2.  To  split;  to  crack.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

3.  To  set  on  ;  to  incite.    See  3d  Slate.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Slatch  (slSch),  n.     [See   Slack.]     (Naut.)   (a)   The 

period  of  a  transitory  breeze.     (6)  An  interval  of  fair 
weather,    (c)  The  loose  or  slack  part  of  a  rope ;  slack. 

Slate  (slat),  n.  [OE.  slat,  sclat,  OF.  esclat  a  shiv- 
er, splinter,  F.  eclat,  fr.  OF.  esclater  to  shiver,  to  chip, 
F.  eclater,  fr.  OHG.  sleizen  to  tear,  slit,  split,  f r.  sllzan 
to  slit,  G.  schleissen.    See  Slit,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  ]6clat.] 

1.  (Min.)  An  argillaceous  rock  which  readily  splits 
into  thin  plates ;  argillite ;  argillaceous  schist. 

2.  Any  rock  or  stone  having  a  slaty  structure. 

3.  A  prepared  piece  of  such  stone.  Especially :  (a)  A 
thin,  flat  piece,  for  roofing  or  covering  houses,  etc.  (J) 
A  tablet  for  writing  upon. 

4.  An  artificial  material,  resembling  slate,  and  used 
for  the  above  purposes. 

5.  A  thin  plate  of  any  material ;  a  flake.    [Obs.] 

6.  {Politics)  A  list  of  candidates,  prepared  for  nomina- 
tion or  for  election ;  a  list  of  candidates,  or  a  programme 
of  action,  devised  beforehand.    [Cant,  U.  S.]     Bartlett. 

Adhesive  elate  (Min.),  a  kind  of  slate  of  a  greenish  gray 
color,  which  absorbs  water  rapidly,  and  adheres  to  the 
tongue ;  whence  the  name. — Aluminous  elate,  or  Alum  elate 
(Min.),  a  land  of  slate  containing  sulphate  of  alumina, 
—  used  in  the  manufacture  of  alum.  —  Bituminous  slate 
(Min.),  a  soft  species  of  sectile  clay  slate,  impregnated 
with  bitumen. — Hornblende  slate  (Min.),  a  slaty  rock, 
consisting  essentially  of  hornblende  and  feldspar,  useful 
for  flagging  on  account  of  its  toughness.  —  Slate  ax  or 
axe,  a  mattock  with  an  ax  end,  used  in  shaping  slates  for 
roofs,  and  making  holes  in  them  for  the  nails.—  Slate  clay 
(GeoL),  an  indurated  clay,  forming  one  of  the  alternating 
beds  of  the  coal  measuresj  consisting  of  an  infusible  com- 

Eound  of  alumina  and  silica,  and  often  used  for  making 
re  bricks.  Tomlinson.  —  Slate  globe,  a  globe  the  surface 
of  which  is  made  of  an  artificial  slateUke  material.—  Slate 
pencil,  a  pencil  of  slate,  or  of  soapstone,  used  for  writing 
on  a  slate.  —  Slate  rocks  (Min.),  rocks  which  split  into  thin 
laminae,  not  necessarily  parallel  to  the  stratification ; 
foliated  rocks.  —  Slate  spar  (Min. ),  a  variety  of  calcite  of 
silvery  white  luster  and  of  a  slaty  structure.  —  Transpar- 
ent slate,  a  plate  of  translucent  material,  as  ground  glass, 
upon  which  a  copy  of  a  picture,  placed  beneath  it,  can  be 
made  by  tracing. 

Slate,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Slating.]  1.  To  cover  with  slate,  or  with  a  substance 
resembling  slate ;  as,  to  slate  a  roof  ;  to  slate  a  globe. 

2.  To  register  (as  on  a  slate  and  subject  to  revision), 
for  an  appointment.     [Polit.  Cant] 

Slate,  V.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  slxting  a  privilege  of  huntuag.] 
To  set  a  dog  upon ;  to  bait ;  to  slat.  See  2d  Slat,  3. 
[Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]    [Written  also  slete.]  Pay. 

Slate'-OOl'or  (-kiil'er).     A  dark  bluish  gray  color. 

Slate'-gray'  (-gra'),  a.     Of  a  dark  gray,  like  slate. 

Slat'er  (slat'er),  n.  One  who  lays  slates,  or  whose 
occupation  is  to  slate  buildings. 

Slat'er,  n.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  terrestrial  isopod  crustacean 
of  the  genus  Porcellio  and  allied  genera ;  a  sow  bug. 

Slat'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  covering  with  slate,  slates, 
or  a  substance  resembling  slate  ;  the  work  of  a  slater. 

2.  Slates,  collectively  ;  also,  material  for  slating. 

Slatt  (slSt),  n.  [See  Slat  a  strip  of  board.]  A  .slab 
of  stone  used  as  a  veneer  for  coarse  masonry.      Knight. 

Slat'ter  (slSt'ter),  v.  i.  [E.  slat  to  throw  or  dash 
about.]  To  be  careless,  negligent,  or  awkward,  esp. 
with  regard  to  dress  and  neatness ;  to  be  wasteful.  Ray. 

Slat'tern  (-tern),  n.  A  woman  who  is  negligent  of 
her  dress  or  house ;  one  who  is  not  neat  and  nice. 

Slat'tern,  a.  Resembling  a  slattern ;  sluttish  ;  slat- 
ternly.    "  The  itaHerre  air. "  Gay. 


Slat'tern  (slat'tern),  v.  t.  To  consume  carelessly  or 
wastef  ully  ;  to  waste  ;  —  with  away.    [R.]     Chesterfield. 

Slat'tern-li-ness  (-IT-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  slatternly  ;  slovenliness ;  untidiness. 

Slat'tern-ly,  a.  Resembling  a  slattern;  sluttish; 
negligent ;  dirty.  ^  adv.    In  a  slatternly  manner. 

Slat'ter-pouch'  (-ter-pouch'),  n.  A  dance  or  game 
playedby  boys,  requiring  active  exercise.  [Obs.]  Gayton. 

Slat'Ung  (-ttng),  n.    Slate,  collectively. 

Slat'ting,  n.  The  violent  shaking  or  flapping  of  any- 
thing  hanging  loose  in  the  wind,  as  of  a  sail,  when  being 
hauled  down. 

Slat'y  (slat'y),  a.  [From  Slate.]  Resembling  slate ; 
having  the  nature,  appearance,  or  properties,  of  slate ; 
composed  of  thin  parallel  plates,  capable  of  being  sepa- 
rated by  splitting  ;  as,  a  slaty  color  or  texture. 

Slaty  cleavage  (Min.),  cleavage,  as  of  rocks,  into  thin 
leaves  or  plates,  like  those  of  slate  ;  —applied  especially  to 
those  cases  in  which  the  planes  of  cleavage  are  not  par- 
allel to  the  planes  of  stratification.  It  is  now  believed  to 
be  caused  by  the  compression  which  the  strata  have 
undergone.  —  Slaty  gneiss  (Min.),  a  variety  of  gneiss  in 
which  the  scales  of  mica  or  crystals  of  hornblende,  which 
are  usually  minute,  form  thin  laminse,  rendering  the  rock 
easily  cleavable. 

Slaugh'ter  (sla'ter),  n.  [OE.  slautir,  slaughter, 
slaghter,  Icel.  slat7''alam  flesh,  modified  by  OE.  slaught, 
slaht,  slaughter,  fr.  AS.  sleaht  a  stroke,  blow ;  both  from 
the  root  of  E.  slay.  See  Slay,  v.  i.,and  cf.  Onslaught.] 
The  act  of  killing.  Specifically :  (a)  The  extensive,  vio- 
lent, bloody,  or  wanton  destruction  of  life ;  carnage. 

On  war  and  mutual  slaughter  bent.  Milton, 

(J)  The  act  of  killing  cattle  or  other  beasts  for  market. 

Syn.  —  Carnage ;  massacre ;  butchery ;  murder ;  havoc. 

Slaugh'ter,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Slaughtered  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Slaughtering.]  1.  To  visit  with  great 
destruction  of  life  ;  to  kill ;  to  slay  in  battle. 

Your  castle  is  surprised ;  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughtered.  Shak. 

2.  To  butcher ;  to  kill  for  the  market,  as  beasts. 

Slaugh'ter-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  slaughters. 

Slaugh'ter-house'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  where  beasts 
are  butchered  for  the  market. 

Slaugh'ter-man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Slaughtermen 
(-men).     One  employed  in  slauglitering.  Shak. 

Slaugh'ter-ous  (-us),  a.  Destructive;  murderous. 
Shak.    31.  Arnold.  —  Slaugh'ter-ous-ly,  adv. 

Slav  (slav  or  sl5v),  n. ;  pi.  Slavs  (slavz  or  slSvz).  [A 
word  originally  meaning,  intelligible,  and  used  to  con- 
trast the  people  so  called  with  foreigners  who  spoke 
languages  unintelligible  to  the  Slavs ;  akin  to  OSIav. 
slovo  a  word,  slava  fame,  Skr.  pra  to  hear.  Cf.  Loud.] 
(Ethnol.)  One  of  a  race  of  people  occupying  a  large  part 
of  Eastern  and  Northern  Europe,  including  the  Russians, 
Bulgarians,  Roumanians,  Servo-Croats,  Slovenes,  Poles, 
Czechs,  Wends  or  Sorbs,  Slovaks,  etc.  [Written  also 
Slave,  and  Sclav.] 

Slave  (slav  or  slSv  ;  277),  n.    See  Slav. 

Slave  (slav),  n.  [Cf.  F.  esclave,  D.  slaaf,  Dan.  slave, 
sclave,  Sw.  slaf,  all  fr.  G.  sklave,  MHG.  also  slave,  from 
the  national  name  of  the  Slavonians,  or  Sclavonians  (in 
LL.  Slavi  or  Sclavi),  who  were  frequently  made  slaves  by 
the  Germans.  See  Slav.]  1.  A  person  who  is  held  in 
bondage  to  another ;  one  who  is  whoUy  subject  to  the 
will  of  another ;  one  who  is  held  as  a  chattel ;  one  who 
has  no  freedom  of  action,  but  whose  person  and  servicea 
are  wholly  under  the  control  of  another. 

Art  thou  our  slave, 
Our  captive,  at  the  public  mill  our  drudge  ?      Milton, 

2.  One  who  has  lost  the  power  of  resistance ;  one  who 
surrenders  himself  to  any  power  whatever ;  as,  a  slave 
to  passion,  to  lust,  to  strong  drink,  to  ambition. 

3.  A  drudge  ;  one  who  labors  like  a  slave. 

4.  An  abject  person  ;  a  wretch.  Shak. 
Slave  ant  (Zo'ol.),  any  species  of  ants  which  is  captured 

and  enslaved  by  another  species,  especially  Formica  fusca 
of  Europe  and  America,  wliich  is  commonly  enslaved  by 
Formica  sanguinea.  —  Slave  catcher,  one  who  attempted 
to  catch  and  bring  back  a  fugitive  slave  to  his  master.  — 
Slave  coast,  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  to  which 
slaves  were  brought  to  be  sold  to  foreigners.  —  Slave 
driver,  one  who  superintends  slaves  at  their  work  ;  hence, 
figuratively,  a  cruel  taskmaster.  —  Slave  hunt,  (a)  A 
search  after  persons  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  slavery. 
Barth.  (b)  A  search  after  fugitive  slaves,  often  conducted 
with  bloodhounds.  —  Slave  ship,  a  vessel  employed  in  the 
slave  trade  or  used  for  transporting  slaves ;  a  slaver.  — 
Slave  trade,  the  business  of  dealing  in  slaves,  especially 
of  buying  them  for  transportation  from  their  homes  to  be 
sold  elsewhere.  —  Slave  trader,  one  who  trafllcs  in  slaves. 

Syn.  —  Bond  servant ;  bondman ;  bondslave ;  captive ; 
henchman ;  vassal ;  dependent ;  drudge.    See  Serf. 

Slave,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slaved  (slavd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Slaving.]    To  drudge ;  to  toil ;  to  labor  as  a  slave. 

Slave,  V.  t.    To  enslave.  Marston. 

Slave'born'  (-b8rn'),  a.    Bom  in  slavery. 

Slave'hold'er  (-hold'er),  n.    One  who  holds  slaves. 

Slave'hold'lng,  a.     Holding  persons  in  slavery. 

Slave-oc'ra-cy  (slav-5k'ra-si^),  n.    See  Slavooraot. 

Slav'er  (slav'er),  n.  X.  A  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade ;  a  slave  ship. 

2.  A  person  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  Bale  of 
slaves ;  a  slave  merchant,  or  slave  trader. 

The  slaver^s  hand  was  on  the  latch. 
He  seemed  in  haste  to  go.  Longfellow. 

Slav'er  (slav'er),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slavered  (-erd) ; 
p.  pr.  &j;6.m.  Slavering.]  [Gt.  Icel.  slaf ra.  See  Slab- 
ber.]    1.  To  suffer  spittle,  etc.,  to  run  from  the  mouth. 

2.  To  be  besmeared  with  saliva.  ShaJc- 

Slav'er,  v.  t.  To  smear  with  saliva  issuing  from  the 
mouth  ;  to  defile  with  drivel ;  to  slabber. 

Slav'er,  n.  Saliva  driveling  from  the  mouth. 
Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learned  are  right, 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite.  Pop^ 

Slav'er-er  (-er),  n.    A  driveler  ;  an  idiot. 
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SlaVer-ing  (slSv'er-Tng),  a.  Drooling ;  defiling  with 
saliva.  — Slav'er-lng-ly,  adv. 

Slav'er-y  (slav'er-5r),  n.  ;  pi.  SLAVEEIE3  (-iz).  [See 
2d  Slave.]  X.  The  condition  of  a  slave ;  the  state  of 
entire  subjection  of  one  person  to  the  will  of  another. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  slavery,  said  I,  still  thou 
art  a  Bitter  draught  I  Sterne. 

I  wish,  from  my  soul,  that  the  legislature  of  this  state  [Vir- 
ginia] could  see  the  policy  of  a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  It 
might  prevent  much  future  mischief.  Washington. 

2.  A  condition  of  subjection  or  submission  character- 
ized by  lacli  of  freedom  of  action  or  of  will. 

The  vulgar  slaveries  rich  men  submit  to.       C  Lever. 

There  is  a  slavery  that  no  legislation  can  aboMsh,—  the  slavery 

of  caste.  G.  W.  Cable. 

3.  The  holding  of  slaves. 

Syn.  —  Bondage ;  servitude ;  inthrallment ;  enslave- 
ment ;  captivity ;  bond  service ;  vassalage. 

Slav'ey  (slav'y),  re.  A  maidservant.  \_Colloq.  &  Jocose 
Eng.-] 

Slavic  (slSv'Ik  or  slav'ik  ;  277),  a.  Slavonic.  —  re. 
The  group  of  allied  languages  spoken  by  the  Slavs. 

Slav'ish  (slav'ish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  slaves ; 
Buch  as  becomes  or  befits  a  slave ;  servile ;  excessively 
laborious  ;  as,  a  slavish  life  ;  a  slavish  dependence  on  the 

great.  —  Slav'ish-ly,  adv.  —  Slav'lsh-ness,  re. 

Slav'lsm  (slav'iz'm  or  slavTz'm),  re.  The  common 
feeling  and  interest  of  the  Slavonic  race. 

Slav-oc'ra-cy  (slav-ok'ra-sj^),  re.  {Slave  +  -cracy,  as 
in  deraocracy.'l  The  persons  or  interest  formerly  rep- 
resenting slavery  politically,  or  wielding  political  power 
for  the  preservation  or  advancement  of  slavery.    \XJ.  5.] 

Sla-VO'ni-an  (sla-vo'nT-an),  )  a.     1.  Of  or  pertaining 

Sla-von'lc  (sla-vSn'ik),  )  to  Slavonia,  or  its  in- 
habitants. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Slavs,  or  their  language. 

Sla-VO'ni-an,  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Slavonia ; 
etlmologically,  a  Slav. 

Slav'o-phJl  (slav'6-f il  or  sl5v'o-J,  \  n.    \_Slavic  +  Gr. 

Slav'o-phUe  (slav'6-fil  or  slSv'o-),  )  (^t'Aos  loving.] 
One,  not  being  a  Slav,  who  is  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  of  that  race. 

Slaw  (sla),  re.  [D.  sla,  contr.  fr.  salads,  OD.  salaet, 
salad.  See'SAiAD.]  Sliced  cabbage  served  as  a  salad, 
cooked  or  uncooked. 

Slaw,  Slaw'en  (-en),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Slee,  to  slay. 

"With  a  sword  drawn  out  he  would  have  slaw  himself. 

Wyclif  (Acts  x-vi.  27). 

Slay  (sla),  v.  t.  [imp.  Slew  (slii) ;  p.  p.  Slain  (slau) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Slatino.]  [OE.  slan,  slxn,  sleen,_slee, 
AS.  sledn  to  strike,  beat,  slay ;  akin  to  OFries.  sla,  D. 
slaan,  OS.  &  OHG.  slahan,  G.  schlagen,  Icel.  sla,  Dan. 
slaae,  Sw.  sl&,  Goth,  slahan;  perhaps  akin  to  L.  lace- 
rare  to  tear  to  pieces,  Gr.  AaKiV^tv,  E.  lacerate.  Cf. 
SLAnoHTEB,  Sledge  a  hammer,  Slet.]  To  put  to  death 
with  a  weapon,  or  by  violence  ;  hence,  to  kill ;  to  put  an 
end  to ;  to  destroy. 

With  this  sword  then  will  I  slay  you  both.      Chaucer. 

I  will  slay  the  last  of  them  with  the  sword.    Amos  ix.  1. 

I  *11  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  kill ;  murder  ;  slaughter  ;  butcher. 

Slay'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  slays ;  a  killer ;  a  mur- 
derer ;  a  destroyer  of  life. 

Sla'zy  (sla'zjr),  a.    See  Sleazy. 

Sle  (sle),  v.  t.    To  slay.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Sleave  (slev),  re.  [Cf.  Dan.  sl'&if,  a  knot  loop,  Sw. 
slejf,  G.  schleife  a  knob,  sliding  knot,  and  E.  slip,  v.  i.] 
(a)  The  knotted  or  entangled  part  of  silk  or  thread.  (6) 
Silk  not  yet  twisted ;  floss  ;  —  called  also  sleave  silk. 

Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave  of  care.         Shak. 

Sleave,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sleaved  (slevd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Sleavino.]  To  separate,  as  threads;  to  divide, 
as  a  collection  of  threads  ;  to  sley ;  —  a  weaver's  term. 

Sleaved  (slevd),  a.  Raw  ;  not  spun  or  wrought ;  as, 
sleaved  thread  or  silk.  Holinshed. 

Slea'zl-ness  (sle'zi-nSs),  n.     Quality  of  being  sleazy. 

Slea'zy  (sle'zy),  a.  [Cf.  G.  schleissig  worn  out, 
threadbare,  from  schleissen  to  slit,  split,  decay,  or  B. 
leasy.']  Wanting  firmness  of  texture  or  substance;  thin  ; 
flimsy ;  as,  sleazy  silk  or  muslin.     [Spelt  also  slazy."] 

Sled  (sled),  re.  [Akin  to  D.  slede,  G.  schlitten,  OHG. 
slito,  Icel.  sleSi,  Sw.  slade,  Dan.  slxde,  and  E.  slide,  v. 
See  Slide,  and  cf.  Sledge  a  vehicle.  Sleigh.]  1.  A  ve- 
hicle on  runners,  used  for  conveying  loads  over  the  snow 
or  ice  ; — in  England  called  sledge. 

2.  A  small,  light  vehicle  with'runners,  used,  mostly  by 
young  persons,  for  sliding  on  snow  or  ice. 

Sled,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sledded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Sledding.]  To  convey  or  transport  on  a  sled ;  as,  to  sled 
wood  or  timber. 

Sled'ding  (-ding),  re.  1.  The  act  of  transporting  or 
riding  on  a  sled. 

2.  The  state  of  the  snow  which  admits  of  the  running 
of  sleds  ;  as,  the  sledding  is  good. 

Sledge  (slSj),  re.  [Perhaps  from  sleds,  pi.  of  sled, 
confused  with  sledge  a  hammer.  See 
Sled,  m.]  1.  A  strong  vehicle  vrith  low 
runners  or  low  wheels ;  or  one  without 
wheels  or  runners,  made  of  plank  slightly 
turned  up  at  one  end,  used  for  trans- 
porting loads  upon  the  snow,  ice,  or  bare 
ground  ;  a  sled. 

2.  A  hurdle  on 
which,  formerly, 
traitors  were 
drawn  to  the 
place  of  execu- 
tion.    [Eng.^ 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  A  sleigh. 


^W 


4.' A   game  at  Laplander's  Sledge. 

cards ;  —  called  also  old  sledge,  and  all  fours. 


Sledge  (sl5j),  V.  i.  &  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sledged  (slSjd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Slbdginq.]  To  travel  or  convey  in  a 
sledge  or  sledges.  Howitt. 

Sledge,  re.  [AS.  slecge,  from  slean  to  strike,  beat. 
See  Slay,  v.  <.]  A  large,  heavy  hammer,  usually  wielded 
with  both  hands ;  —  called  also  sledge  hammer. 

With  his  heavy  sledge  he  can  it  beat.  Spenser. 

Slee  (sle),  V.  t.   [See  Slay.]  To  slay.  [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Sleek  (slek),  a.  [Compar.  Sleeker  (-er) ;  superl. 
Sleekest.]  [OE.  slik;  akin  to  Icel.  slikr,  and  OE. 
sliken  to  glide,  slide,  G.  schleichen,  OHG.  sllhhan,  D. 
slik,  slijk,  mud,  slime,  and  E.  slink.     Cf.  Slick,  Slink.] 

1.  Having  an  even,  smooth  surface ;  smooth  ;  hence, 
glossy ;  as,  sleek  hair.  Chaucer. 

So  sleek  her  skin,  so  faultless  was  her  make.    Dryden. 

2.  Not  rough  or  harsh. 

Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow  sleek.   Milton. 

Sleek,  adv.   With  ease  and  dexterity.     [Low] 

Sleek,  n.    That  which  makes  smooth  ;  varnish.     [iJ.] 

Sleek,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sleeked  (slekt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Sleeking.]  To  make  even  and  smooth ;  to  ren- 
der smooth,  soft,  and  glossy ;  to  smooth  over. 

Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks.  Milton. 

Gentle,  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks.       Shak. 

Sleek'ly,  adv.    In  a  sleek  manner ;  smoothly. 

Sleek'neSS,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sleek ; 
smoothness  and  glossiness  of  surface. 

Sleek'y  (-J),  a.  1.  Of  a  sleek,  or  smooth,  and  glossy 
appearance.  Thomson. 

2.  Fawning  and  deceitful ;  sly.     [ScoL] 

Sleep  (slep),  06.?.  imp.  of  Sleep.     Slept.        Chaucer. 

Sleep,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slept  (slgpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Sleeping.]  [OE.  slepen,  AS.  slsepan;  akin  to 
OFries.  slepa,  OS.  sldpan,  D.  slapen,  OHG.  sldfan,  G. 
schlafen,  Goth,  slepan,  and  G.  schlaff  slack,  loose,  and 
L.  labi  to  glide,  slide,  labare  to  totter.  Cf.  Lapse.]  i.  To 
take  rest  by  a  suspension  of  the  voluntary  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  an  apathy  of  the 
organs  of  sense  ;  to  slumber.  Chaucer. 

Watching  at  the  head  of  these  that  sleep.        Milton. 

2.  Figuratively:  (o)  To  be  careless,  inattentive,  or 
unconcerned  ;  not  to  be  vigilant ;  to  live  thoughtlessly. 

We  sleep  over  our  happiness.  Atterbury. 

(6)  To  be  dead  ;  to  lie  in  the  grave. 

Them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him. 

1  Thess.  iv.  14. 
(e)  To  be,  or  appear  to  be,  in  repose  ;  to  be  quiet ;  to  be 
unemployed,  unused,  or  unagitated ;  to  rest ;  to  lie  dor- 
mant ;  as,  a  question  sleeps  for  the  present ;  the  law  sleeps. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bankl    Shak. 

Sleep,  V.  t.  1.  To  be  slumbering  in ;  —  followed  by  a 
cognate  object ;  as,  to  sleep  a  dreamless  sleep.    Tennyson. 

2.  To  give  sleep  to  ;  to  furnish  with  accommodations 
for  sleeping ;  to  lodge.     [iJ.]  Blackw.  Mag. 

To  Bleep  away,  to  spend  in  sleep ;  as,  to  sleep  away  pre- 
cious time.  —  To  sleep  off,  to  become  free  from  by  sleep  ; 
as,  to  sleep  off  drunkenness  or  fatigue. 

Sleep,  re.  [AS.  sl^p  ;  akin  to  OFries.  slep,  OS.  slap,  D. 
slaap,  OHG.  slaf,  G.  schlaf,  Goth,  sleps.  See  Sleep,  v.  «.] 
A  natural  and  healthy,  but  temporary  and  periodical, 
suspension  of  the  functions  of  the  organs  of  sense,  as  well 
as  of  those  of  the  voluntary  and  rational  soul ;  that  state 
of  the  animal  in  which  there  is  a  lessened  acuteness  of 
sensory  perception,  a  confusion  of  ideas,  and  a  loss  of 
mental  control,  followed  by  a  more  or  less  unconscious 
state.  "A  man  that  waketh  of  his  iZeep."  Chaucer. 
O  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death.  Shak. 

^S^  Sleep  is  attended  by  a  relaxation  of  the  muscles, 
and  the  absence  of  voluntary  activity  for  any  rational 
object  or  purpose.  The  pulse  is  slower,  the  respiratory 
movements  fewer  in  number  but  more  profound,  and 
there  is  less  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels.  It  is  suscepti- 
ble of  greater  or  less  intensity  or  completeness  in  its  con- 
trol of  the  powers. 

Sleep  of  plants  (Sot.),  a  state  of  plants,  usually  at  night, 
when  their  leaflets  approach  each  other,  and  the  flowers 
close  and  droop,  or  are  covered  by  the  folded  leaves. 

Syn.  —  Slumber ;  repose ;  rest ;  nap ;  doze ;  drowse. 

Sleep'-at-noon'  (slep'St-noon'),  re.  (Sot.)  A  plant 
{Tragopogon pratensis)  which  closes  its  flowers  at  mid- 
day ;  a  kind  of  goat's  beard.  Dr.  Prior. 

Sleep'-Charged'  (-charjd'),  <z.     Heavy  with  sleep. 

Sleep'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  sleeps;  a  slumberer; 
hence,  a  drone,  or  lazy  person. 

2.  That  which  lies  dormant,  as  a  law.    [Obs.]    Bacon. 

3.  A  sleeping  car.     [Colloq.  U.  S.] 

4.  (Zool.)  An  animal  that  hibernates,  as  the  bear. 

5.  {Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  large  fresh-water  gobioid  fish  (Eleo- 
tris  dormairix).     (b)  A  nurse  shark.     See  under  Nuhse. 

Sleep'er,  re.  [Cf.  Norw.  sleip  a  sleeper  (a  timber),  as 
adj.,  slippery,  smooth.  See  Slape.]  Something  lying  in 
a  reclining  posture  or  position.     Specifically :  — 

(a)  One  of  the  pieces  of  timber,  stone,  or  iron,  on  or 
near  the  level  of  the  ground,  for  the  support  of  some 
superstructure,  to  steady  framework,  to  keep  in  place 
the  rails  of  a  railway,  etc. ;  a  stringpiece. 

(6)  One  of  the  joists,  or  roughly  shaped  timbers,  laid 
directly  upon  the  ground,  to  receive  the  flooring  of  the 
grovmd  story.     [U.  S.] 

(c)  {Naut.)  One  of  the  knees  which  connect  the  tran- 
soms to  the  after  timbers  on  the  ship's  quarter. 

(d)  (Naut.)  The  lowest,  or  bottom,  tier  of  casks. 
Sleep'ful  (-ful),  a.     Strongly  inclined  to  sleep ;  very 

sleepy.  —  Sleep'lul-ness,  re. 

Sleep'i-ly  (-i-l^),  adv.    In  a  sleepy  manner  ;  drowsily. 

Sleep'1-ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  sleepy. 

Sleep'ing,  a.  &  re.  from  Sleep. 

Sleeping  car,  a  railway  car  or  carriage,  arranged  with 
apartments  and  berths  for  sleeping.  —  Sleeping  partner 
(Com.),  a  dormant  partner.  See  under  Doumant.  —  Sleep- 
tag  table  (Mining),  a  stationary  inclined  platform  on 
which  pulverized  ore  is  washed  ;  a  kind  of  huddle. 


-  called  also  old  sledge,  and  all  fours.  which  pulverized  ore  is  washed  ;  a  kind  of  huddle.  Sleight  of  hand,  1 

use,    unite,    rude,    full,    ap,    firn ;    pity ;    food,   fo'ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ,-    eo  ;    siiiE,   ink ;    then,    thin ; 


Sleep'ish  (slep'Ish),  a.  Disposed  to  sleep;  sleepy; 
drowsy. 

Your  sleepish,  and  more  than  sleepish,  security.     Ford. 

Sleep'less,  a.     1.  Having  no  sleep  ;  wakeful. 

2.  Having  no  rest ;  perpetually  agitated.  "  Biscay's 
sleepless  bay."  Byron. 

—  Sleep'less-ly,  adv.  —  Sleepless-ness,  re. 

Sleep'mark'en  (-mark'en),  re.   {Zo'dl.)  See  1st  Hag,  4, 

Sleep'wak'er  (-wak'er),  n.  One  in  a  state  of  mag- 
netic or  mesmeric  sleep. 

Sleep'wak'ing,  re.  The  state  of  one  mesmerized,  or 
in  a  partial  and  morbid  sleep. 

Sleep'walk'er  (-wak'er),  n.  One  who  walks  in  his 
sleep ;  a  somnambulist. 

Sleep'walk'ing,  re.    Walking  in  one's  sleep. 

Sleep'y  (-$'),  a.     [Compar.  Sleepier  (-T-er) ;  superl. 

Sleepiest.]     [AS.  slsepig.     See  Sleep,  re.]     1.  Drowsy; 

inclined  to,  or  overcome  by,  sleep.  Shak. 

She  waked  her  sleepy  crew.  Dryden. 

2.  Tending  to  induce  sleep ;  soporiferous ;  somnifer- 
ous ;  as,  a  sleepy  drink  or  potion.  Chaucer. 

3.  Dull ;  lazy  ;  heavy ;  sluggish.  Shak. 

'T  is  not  sleepy  business  ; 
But  must  be  looked  to  speedily  and  strongly.       Shak. 

4.  Characterized  by  an  absence  of  watchfulness  j  as, 
sleepy  security. 

Sleepy  duck  (.Z'ooZ.),  the  ruddy  duck. 

Sleep'y-head'  (-hSd'),  re.  1.  A  sleepy  person. 

To  bed,  to  bed,  says  Sleepyhead.    Mother  Goose. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  ruddy  duck. 

Sle'er  (sle'er),  re.     A  slayer.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Sleet  (slet),  re.  (Gun.)  The  part  of  a  mortar  extend- 
ing from  the  chamber  to  the  trunnions. 

Sleet,  re.  [OE.  sleet ;  akin  to  MHG.  sloz,  sloze,  hail- 
stone, G.  schlosse;  of  uncertain  origin.]  Hail  or  snow, 
mingled  with  rain,  usually  falling,  or  driven  by  the  wind, 
in  fine  particles. 

Sleet,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sleeted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Sleeting.]     To  snow  or  hail  with  a  mixture  of  rain. 

Sleetch  (sleeh),  re.  [Cf.  Slush,  Slutch.]  Mud  or 
slime,  such  as  that  at  the  bottom  of  rivers.     [Scot.'} 

SIeet'1-ness  (slet'I-nes),  re.   The  state  of  bemg  sleety. 

Sleet'y  (-f),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sleet ;  character- 
ized by  sleet ;  as,  a  sleety  storm  ;  sleety  weather. 

Sleeve  (slev),  re.    See  Sleave,  untwisted  thread. 

Sleeve,  re.  [OE.  sleeve,  sieve,  AS.  slefe,  slyfe;  akin 
to  slefan  to  put  on,  to  clothe  ;  cf .  OD.  sloove  the  turning 
up  of  anything,  slooven  to  turn  up  one's  sleeves,  sieve  a 
sleeve,  G.  schlaube  a  husk,  pod.]  1.  The  part  of  a  gar- 
ment which  covers  the  arm  ;  as,  the  sleeve  of  a  coat  or 
a  gown.  Chaucer* 

2.  A  narrow  channel  of  water.     [R.] 

The  Celtic  Sea,  called  oftentimes  the  Sleeve.     Drayton. 

3.  (Mach.)  (a)  A  tubular  part  made  to  cover,  sustain, 
or  steady  another  part,  or  to  form  a  connection  between 
two  parts,  (b)  A  long  bushing  or  thimble,  as  in  the 
nave  of  a  wheel,  (c)  A  short  piece  of  pipe  used  for  cov- 
ering a  joint,  or  forming  a  joint  between  the  ends  of  two 
other  pipes. 

Sleeve  button,  a  detachable  button  to  fasten  the  wrist- 
band or  cuff.  —  Sleeve  links,  two  bars  or  buttons  linked  to- 
gether, and  used  to  fasten  a  cutf  or  wristband.  —  To  laugh 
in  the  sleeve,  to  laugh  privately  or  unperceived,  especially 
while  apparently  preserving  a  grave  or  serious  demeanor 
toward  the  person  or  persons  laughed  at ;  that  is,  perhaps, 
originally,  by  hiding  the  face  in  the  wide  sleeves  of  former 
times.  —  To  pin,  or  hang,  on  the  sleeve  of,  to  be,  or  make, 
dependent  upon. 

Sleeve,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sleeved  (slevd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Sleeving.]  To  furnish  with  sleeves;  to  put 
sleeves  into ;  as,  to  sleeve  a  coat. 

Sleeved  (slevd),  a.  Having  sleeves ;  furnished  with 
sleeves ;  —  often  in  composition ;  as,  long-sleeved. 

Sleeve'fish'  (slev'fTsh'),  re.    (Zo'ol.)  A  squid. 

Sleeve'hand'  (-hand'),  re.  The  part  of  a  sleeve  near- 
est the  hand ;  a  cuff  or  wristband.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Sleeve'less,  a.    [AS.  slefieds.]    1.  Having  no  sleeves. 

2.  Wanting  a  cover,  pretext,  or  palliation ;  unreason- 
able ;  profitless ;  bootless ;  useless.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
The  vexation  of  a  sleeveless  errand.    £p.  Warbwtoii. 

Sleld  (slad),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sleided  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Sleiding.]  [See  Slet.]  To  sley,  or  prepare  for 
use  in  the  weaver's  sley,  or  slaie.  Shak. 

Sleigh  (sla  or  sli),  a.    Sly.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Sleigh  (sla),  re.  [Cf.  D.  &  LG.  slede,  slee,  Icel.  sleSi. 
See  Sled.]  A  vehicle  moved  on  runners,  and  used  for 
transporting  per- 
sons or  goods  on 
snow  or  ice  ;  —  in 
England  commonly 
called  a  sledge. 

Sleigh  bell,  a  small 
bell  attached  either 
to  a  horse  when 
drawing  a  sleigh, 
or  to  the  sleigh  it- 
self ;  especially,  a 
globular  bell  with  a 
loose  ball  which 
plays  inside  instead  SU-igli. 

of  a  clapper. 

Sleigh'ing,  re.     1.  The  act  of  riding  in  a  sleigh. 

2.  The  state  of  the  snow  or  ice  which  admits  of  run- 
ning sleighs. 

Sleight  (slit),  71.  [OE.  sleighte,  sleihte,  sleithe,  Icel. 
slxgS  ( for  slcsgS)  slyness,  cunning,  f v.  slwgr  (for  skvgr) 
sly,  cunning.  See  Sly.]  1.  Cunning;  craft;  nrttul 
practice.  [Obs.]  "  His  sleight  and  his  covin."     Chaucer. 

2.  An  artful  trick ;  sly  artifice ;  a  feat  so  dexterous 
that  the  manner  of  performance  escapes  observation. 

The  world  hnth  many  subtle  ulcights.        Zatitncr. 

3.  Dexterous  practice ;  dexterity ;  skill.  Chaucer. 
"  The  juggler's  sleight. "  Iludibras. 

Sleight  of  hand,  legerdemain ;  prestidigitation. 


boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 


SLEIGHTFUL 

Slelght'fnl  (slit'ful),  a.    Cunning ;  dexterous.    lObs."] 

Sleight'1-ly  (-i-ly),  adv.    Cunningly.    [Obs.']    Huloet. 

Slelght'y  (-y),  a.     Cunning;  sly.     \_Obs.']        Huloet. 

Slen'der  (slen'der),  a.  \_Compar.  Slenderer  (-er) ; 
superl.  Slenderest.]  [OE.  slendre,  sclendre,  fr.  OD. 
slinder  thin,  slender,  perhaps  through  a  French  form ; 
cf.  OD.  slinderen,  slidderen,  to  creep ;  perh.  akin  to  E. 
slide.']  1.  Small  or  narrow  in  proportion  to  the  length  or 
the  height ;  not  thick ;  slim ;  as,  a  slender  stem  or  stalk 
of  a  plant.    "  A  sZenrfer,  choleric  man. "  Chaucer. 

She,  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist, 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore.  Milton. 

2.  Weak ;  feeble  ;  not  strong ;  slight ;  as,  slender  hope ; 
a  slender  constitution. 

Mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains.  Pope. 

They  have  inferred  much  from  slender  premises.   J.  H.  Newman. 

The  slender  utterance  of  the  consonants.      J.  Byrne. 

3.  Moderate  ;  trivial ;  inconsiderable  ;  slight ;  as,  a 
man  of  slender  intelligence. 

A  slender  degree  of  patience  will  enable  him  to  enjoy  both 
the  humor  and  the  pathos.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  Small ;  inadequate ;  meager  ;  pitiful ;  as,  slender 
means  of  support ;  a  slender  pittance. 

Frequent  begging  makes  slejider  alms.  Fuller. 

6-  Spare  ;  abstemious  ;  frugal ;  as,  a  slender  diet. 

The  good  Ostorius  often  deigned 
To  grace  my  slender  table  with  his  presence.     Fhilips. 

6.  (Phon.)  Uttered  vi^ith  a  thin  tone;  —  the  opposite 
of  broad  ;  as,  the  slender  vowels  long  e  and  i, 
—  Slen'der-ly,  adv.  —  Slen'der-ness,  n. 

Slent  (slSnt),  re.  &  V.    See  Slant.     [Obs.J 

Slep  (slep),  obs.  imp.  of  Sleep.    Slept.  Chaucer. 

Sle-pez'  (sle-pgts'),  ra.  [Russ.  sliepets'.']  (Zool.)  A 
burrowing  rodent  (Spalax  typhlus),  native  of  Russia  and 
Asia  Minor.  It  has  the  general  appearance  of  a  mole, 
and  is  destitute  of  eyes.     Called  also  n^ole  rat. 

Slept  (slept),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Sleep.         , 

Sleuth  (sliith),  n.  [Icel.  sloS.  See  Slot  a  track.] 
The  track  of  man  or  beast  as  followed  by  the  scent. 
[Scot.]  Halliwell. 

Sleuth'hound'  (-hound'),  n.  [See  Sleuth,  and  cf. 
Slothound.]  (Zo'Sl.)  A  hound  that  tracks  animals  by 
the  scent ;  specifically,  a  bloodhound.  [Spelt  variously 
slouthhound,  sluthhound,  etc.] 

Slew  (slu),  imp.  of  Slat. 

Slew,  V.  t.  _  See  Slue. 

Slewed  (slud),  a.    Somewhat  drunk.     [Slang"] 

Slewth  (sluth),  n.   Sloth;  idleness.   \_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Sley  (sla),  n.  [AS.  slse,  fr.  slean  to  strike.  See  Slat, 
V.  i.]     1.  A  weaver's  reed.     [Spelt  also  slaie.] 

2.  A  guideway  in  a  knitting  machine.  Knight. 

Sley,  V.  t.  To  separate  or  part  the  threads  of,  and 
arrange  them  in  a  reed ;  —  a  term  used  by  weavers.  See 
Sleave,  and  Sleid. 

Slibnber  (sltb'ber),  a.    Slippery.     \_Obs.]      Holland. 

Slice  (slis),  n.  [OE.  slice,  sclice,  OF.  esclice,  from  es- 
clicier,  esclichier,  to  break  to  pieces,  of  German  origin ; 
cf.  OHG.  sllzan  to  split,  slit,  tear,  G.  schleissen  to  slit. 
See  Slit,  v.  t.]  1.  A  thin,  broad  piece  cut  off ;  as,  a 
slice  of  bacon ;  a  slice  of  cheese ;  a  slice  of  bread. 

2.  That  which  is  thiu  and  broad,  like  a  slice.  Specific- 
ally :  (a)  A  broad,  thin  piece  of  plaster.  (6)  A  salver, 
platter,  or  tray.  [Obs.]  (c)  A  knife  with  a  thin,  broad 
blade  for  taking  up  or  serving  fish ;  also,  a  spatula  for 
spreading  anything,  as  paint  or  ink.  (d)  A  plate  of  iron 
with  a  handle,  forming  a  kind  of  chisel,  or  a  spadelike 
implement,  variously  proportioned,  and  used  for  various 
purposes,  as  for  stripping  the  planking  from  a  vessel's 
side,  for  cutting  blubber  from  a  whale,  or  for  stirring  a 
fire  of  coals  ;  a  slice  bar;  a  peel;  a  fire  shovel.  [Cant] 
(e)  (Shipbuilding)  One  of  the  wedges  by  which  the 
cradle  and  the  ship  are  lifted  clear  of  the  building  blocks 
to  prepare  for  launching.  (/)  (Printing)  A  removable 
sliding  bottom  to  a  galley. 

Slice  bar,  a  kind  of  fire  iron  resembling  a  poker,  with 
a  broad,  flat  end,  for  stirring  a  fire  of  coals,  and  clearing 
it  and  the  grate  bars  from  clinkers,  ashes,  etc. ;  a  slice. 

Slice,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sliced  (slist) ;  p.pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Slicing  (sli'sing).]  1.  To  cut  into  thin  pieces,  or  to 
cut  off  a  thin,  broad  piece  from. 

2.  To  cut  into  parts ;  to  divide. 

3.  To  clear  by  means  of  a  slice  bar,  as  a  fire  or  the 
grate  bars  of  a  furnace. 

SU'cer  (sli'ser),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  slices ; 
specifically,  the  circular  saw  of  the  lapidary. 

Slich  (slTch),  Slick  (silk),  n.    (Metal.)  See  Schlich. 

Slick  (silk),  a.  [See  Sleek.]  Sleek ;  smooth.  "  Both 
slick  and  dainty."  Chapman. 

Slick,  V.  t.  To  make  sleek  or  smooth.  "Slicked  all 
with  sweet  oil. "  Chapman. 

Slick,  re.     (Joinery)  A  wide  paring  chisel. 

Sllck'en  (-«n),  a.     Sleek  ;   smooth.     [Prov.  Eng.J 

Slick'ens  (-enz),  re.  [Cf.  Slice,  n.]  (Mining)  The 
pulverized  matter  from  a  quartz  mill,  or  the  lighter  soil 
of  hydraulic  mines.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

SUck'en-sldes'  (-en-sldz'),  re.  1.  The  smooth,  stri- 
ated, or  partially  polished  surfaces  of  a  fissure  or  seam, 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  sliding  of  one 
surface  on  another. 

2.  A  variety  of  galena  found  in  Derbyshire,  England. 

Sllck'er  (-er),  re.  That  which  makes  smooth  or  sleek. 
Specifically :  (a)  A  kind  of  burnisher  for  leather,  (b) 
(Founding)  A  curved  tool  for  smoothing  the  surfaces  of 
a  mold  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  pattern. 

Sllck'er,  re.    A  waterproof  coat.     [Western  U.  S.] 

Slick'ing,  n.     1.  The  act  or  process  of  smoothing. 

2.  pi.  (Min.)  Narrow  veins  of  ore. 

Sllck'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  slick ; 
Bmoothness;  sleekness. 

Slid  (slid),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Slide. 

SUd'den  (-d'n),  p.  p.  of  Slide. 
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SUd'der  (slTd'der),  v.  i.  [AS.  sliderian.  See  Slide, 
V.  i.]    To  slide  vrith  interruption.     [Obs.]  Dryden. 

Slld'der,  Slid'der-ly,  SUd'der-y  (-y),  a.  [AS.  sUdor. 
See  Slide,  v.  i.]    Slippery.     [Obs.] 

To  a  drunk  man  the  way  is  slidder,  Chaucer. 

Slide  (slid),  V.  i.  [imp.  Slid  (slid) ;  p.  p.  Slidden 
(slid'd'n),  Slid  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sliding  (slid'ing).] 
[OE.  sliden,  AS.  slidan ;  akin  to  MHG.  sliten,  also  to 
AS.  slidor  slippery,  E.  sled,  Lith.  slidus  slippery.  Cf. 
Sled.]  1.  To  move  along  the  surface  of  any  body  by  slip- 
ping, or  without  walking  or  rolling ;  to  slip ;  to  glide ; 
as,  snow  slides  down  the  mountain's  side. 

2.  Especially,  to  move  over  snow  or  ice  with  a  smooth, 
uninterrupted  motion,  as  on  a  sled  moving  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  or  on  the  feet. 

They  bathe  in  summer,  and  in  winter  slide.      Waller. 

3.  To  pass  inadvertently. 

Beware  thou  slide  not  by  it.    Ecclus.  xxviii.  26. 

4.  To  pass  along  smoothly  or  unobservedly ;  to  move 
gently  onward  without  friction  or  hindrance ;  as,  a  ship 
or  boat  slides  through  the  water. 

Ages  shall  slide  away  without  perceiving.      Dryden. 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole.      Pope. 
6.  To  slip  when  walking  or  standing  ;  to  fall. 

Their  foot  shall  slide  in  due  time.    Deut.  xxxii.  35. 

6.  (Mus.)  To  pass  from  one  note  to  another  with  no 
perceptible  cessation  of  sound. 

7.  To  pass  out  of  one's  thought  as  not  being  of  any 
consequence.     [Obs.  or  Colloq.] 

With  good  hope  let  he  sorrow  slide.  Chaucer. 

With  a  calm  carelessness  letting  everything  slide.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Slide,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  slide ;  to  tlirust  along ;  as, 
to  slide  one  piece  of  timber  along  another. 

2.  To  pass  or  put  imperceptibly ;  to  slip ;  as,  to  slide 
in  a  word  to  vary  the  sense  of  a  question. 

Slide,  re.  [AS.  slide.]  \.  The  act  of  sliding;  as,  a 
slide  on  the  ice. 

2.  Smooth,  even  passage  or  progress. 

A  better  slide  into  their  business.  Bacon. 

3.  That  on  which  anything  moves  by  sliding.  Specific- 
ally :  (a)  An  inclined  plane  on  wliich  heavy  bodies  slide 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  esp.  one  constructed  on  a  moun- 
tain side  for  conveying  logs  by  sliding  them  down.  (6)  A 
surface  of  ice  or  snow  on  which  children  slide  for  amuse- 
ment. 

4.  That  which  operates  by  sliding.  Specifically :  (a) 
A  cover  which  opens  or  closes  an  aperture  by  sliding 
over  it.  (b)  (Mach.)  A  moving  piece  which  is  guided 
by  a  part  or  parts  along  which  it  slides,  (c)  A  clasp  or 
brooch  for  a  belt,  or  the  like. 

5.  A  plate  or  slip  of  glass  on  which  is  a  picture  or 
delineation  to  be  exhibited  by  means  of- a  magic  lantern, 
stereopticon,  or  the  like ;  a  plate  on  which  is  an  object 
to  be  examined  with  a  microscope. 

6.  The  descent  of  a  mass  of  earth,  rock,  or  snow  down 
a  hiU  or  mountain  side ;  as,  a  land  slide,  or  a  snow  slide  ; 
also,  the  track  of  bare  rock  left  by  a  land  slide. 

7.  (Geol.)  A  small  dislocation  in  beds  of  rock  along  a 
line  of  fissure.  Dana. 

8.  (3fus. )  (a)  A  grace  consisting  of  two  or  more  small 
notes  moving  by  conjoint  degrees,  and  leading  to  a  prin- 
cipal note  either  above  or  below,  (b)  An  apparatus  in 
the  trumpet  and  trombone  by  which  the  sounding  tube 
is  lengthened  and  shortened  so  as  to  produce  the  tones 
between  the  fundamental  and  its  harmonics. 

9.  (Phonetics)  A  sound  which,  by  a  gradual  change  in 
the  position  of  the  vocal  organs,  passes  imperceptibly 
into  another  sound. 

10.  (Steam  Engine)  (a)  Same  as  Guide  bar,  under 
Guide,    (b)  A  slide  valve. 

Slide  box  [Steam  Engine),  a  steam  chest.  See  under 
Steam.  —  Slide  lathe,  an  engine  lathe.  See  under  Lathe. 
—  Slide  raiL  a  transfer  table.  See  under  Transfer.  — 
Slide  rest  ( Tu7^n  ing  lathes),  a  contrivance  for  holding,  mov- 
ing, and  guiding,  the  cutting  tool,  made  to  slide  on  ways 
or  guides  by  screws  or  otherwise,  and  having  compound 
motion.  —  Slide  rule,  a  mathematical  instrument  consist- 
ing of  two  parts,  one  of  which  slides  upon  the  other,  for 
the  mechanical  performance  of  addition  and  subtraction, 
and,  by  means  of  logarithmic  scales,  of  multiplication  and 
division.  —  Slide  valve,  (o)  Any  valve  which  opens  and 
closes  a  passageway  by  sliding  over  a  port,  (ft)  A  partic- 
ular kind  of  sliding  valve,  often  used  in  steam  engines 
for  admitting  steam  to  the  piston  and  releasing  it,  alter- 
nately, having  a  cuplike  cavity  in  its  face,  through  which 
the  exhaust 
steam  passes 
It  is  situated  m 
the  steam  chest, 
and  moved  by 
the  valve  gear 
It  is  s  o  m  e  - 
times  called  a 
D  valve,  —  a 
name  which  is 
also  applied  to 
a  semicylin- 
drical  pipe  ^ 
used  as  a  ^ 
sliding  valve. 

In  the  illus 
tration,  a  is  the 
cylinder  of  a 
steam  engine,  in 
which  plays  the  Slide  Valve 

piston  p ;  b  the  ^,  , 

steam  chest,  receiving  its  supply  from  the  pipe  »,  and 
containing  the  slide  valve  «,  which  is  shown  as  admitting 
steam  to  one  end  of  the  cylinder  through  the  port  e,  and 
opening  communication  between  the  exhaust  passage  / 
and  the  port  c,  for  the  release  of  steam  from  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  cylinder. 

Slide'groat  (-graf  or  -grot'),  re.  The  game  of  shovel- 
board.     [Obs.] 

Slld'er  (slid'er),  a.    See  Sliddee.     [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Slid'er,  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  slides;  espe- 
cially, a  sliding  part  of  an  instrument  or  machine. 
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2.  (Zool.)  The  red-bellied  terrapin  (Pseudemys  r»« 

gosa).     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Slider  pump,  a  form  of  rotary  pump. 

Slid'ing  (slid'ing),  a.  1.  That  slides  or  slips ;  glid^ 
ing ;  moving  smoothly. 

2.  Slippery  ;  elusory.     [Obs.] 

That  sliding  science  hath  me  made  so  bare.    Chaucer, 

Sliding  friction  (Mech.),  the  resistance  one  body  meets 
with  in  sliding  along  the  surface  of  another,  as  distin- 
guished from  rolling  friction.  —  Sliding  gunter  (.Nmit.), 
a  topmast  arranged  with  metallic  fittings  so  as  to  be 
hoisted  and  lowered  by  means  of  halyards.  —  Sliding  keel 
(Naut.),  a  movable  keel,  similar  to  a  centerboard.  —  Slid- 
ing pair.  (Mech.)  See  the  Note  under  Pair,  n.,  7.  — 
Sliding  rule.  Same  as  Slide  rule,  under  Slide,  n.  —  Slid- 
ing scale,  (a)  A  scale  for  raising  or  lowering  imposts  in 
proportion  to  the  fall  or  rise  of  prices,  {b)  A  variable 
scale  of  wages  or  of  prices,  (e)  A  slide  rule.  —  Sliding 
ways  {Naut. ),  the  timber  guides  used  in  launching  a  vessel. 

Sli-dom'e-ter  (slt-dSm'e-ter),  n.  [Slide  +  -meter.'] 
An  instrument  for  indicating  and  recording  shocks  to 
railway  cars  occasioned  by  sudden  stopping. 

Slight  (slit),  n.    Sleight.  Spenser. 

Slight,  V.  t.     [Cf.  D.  slechten  to  level,  to  demolish.] 

1.  To  overthrow  ;  to  demolish.     [Obs.]       Clarendon. 

2.  To  make  even  or  level.     [06s.]  Hexham. 

3.  To  throw  heedlessly.     [Obs.] 

The  rogue  slighted  me  into  the  river.  Shak. 

Slight  (slit),  a.  [Compar.  Slighter  (-er) ;  superl. 
Slightest.]  [OE.  sli^t,  sleght,  probably  from  OD.  slicht, 
sleclit,  simple,  plain,  D.  slecht;  akin  to  OFries.  sliuht,  G. 
schlecht,  schlicht,  OHG.  sleht  smooth,  simple,  Icel.  slettr 
smootli,  Sw.  sl'dt,  Goth,  slaihts;   of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  Not  decidedly  marked ;  not  forcible ;  inconsidera- 
ble ;  unimportant ;  insignificant ;  not  severe ;  weak ; 
gentle;  —  applied  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances; 
as,  a  slight  (i.  e.,  feeble)  effort ;  a  slight  (i.  e.,  perishable) 
structure  ;  a  slight  (i.  e.,  not  deep)  impression ;  a  slig/U 
(i.  e.,  not  convincing)  argument ;  a  slight  (i.  e.,  not  thor- 
ough) examination ;  slight  (i.  e. ,  not  severe)  pain,  and  the 
like.     "  At  one  slight 'bound."  Milton. 

Slight  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise.  Pope. 

Some  firmly  embrace  doctrines  upon  slight  grounds.    Locke. 

2.  Not  stout  or  heavy ;  slender. 

His  own  figure,  which  was  formerly  so  slight.    Sir  TV.  Scott. 

3.  Foolish  ;  silly  ;  weak  in  intellect.  Hudibras. 
Slight,  V.  i.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Slighted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Slighting.]     To  disregard,  as  of  little  value  and  un- 
worthy of  notice ;  to  make  light  of ;  as,  to  slight  the  di- 
vine commands.  ■  Milton. 
The  wretch  who  slights  the  bounty  of  the  skies.      Cowper. 

To  slight  off,  to  treat  slightingly ;  to  drive  off ;  to  re- 
move, [i?.]  —  To  slight  over,  to  run  over  in  haste  ;  to 
perform  superficially  ;  to  treat  carelessly ;  as,  to  slight 
over  a  theme.    "  They  will  but  slight  it  over.^'        Bacon. 

Syn.  —  To  neglect ;  disregard  ;  disdain  ;  scorn.  — 
Slight,  Neglect.  To  slight  is  stronger  than  to  neglect. 
We  may  neglect  a  duty  or  person  from  inconsiderateness, 
or  from  being  over-occupied  in  other  concerns.  To  slight 
is  always  a  positive  and  intentional  act,  resulting  from 
feelings  of  dislike  or  contempt.  We  ought  to  put  a  kind 
construction  on  what  appears  neglect  on  the  part  of  a 
friend ;  but  when  he  slights  us,  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  our 
friend  no  longer. 

Beware  .  .  .  lest  the  like  befall  .  .  . 
If  they  transgress  and  slight  tliat  sole  command.    Milton. 
This  my  long-sufferance,  and  my  day  of  grace, 
Those  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste.      Milton, 

Slight,  n.  The  act  of  slighting  ;  the  manifestation  of 
a  moderate  degree  of  contempt,  as  by  neglect  or  over- 
sight ;  neglect ;  indignity. 

Syn.  —  Neglect ;  disregard  ;  inattention  ;  contempt ; 
disdain ;  scorn ;  disgrace  ;  indignity ;  disparagement. 

Slight,  adv.    Slightly.     [Obs.  or  Poetic] 

Think  not  so  slight  of  glory.  Milton. 

Slight'en  (sllf'n),  v.  t.   To  slight.   [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Slight'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  slights. 

Slight'ful  (-fill),  a.    See  Sleightful.     [Obs.'] 

Slight'ing,  a.    Characterized  by  neglect  or  disregard. 

Slight'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  slighting  manner. 

Slight'ly,  adv.     1.  In  a  slight  manner. 

2.  Slightingly;  negligently.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Slight'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  slight ; 
slenderness ;  feebleness  ;  superficiality ;  also,  formerly, 
negligence  ;  indifference  ;  disregard. 

Sllght'y  (-y),  a.    Slight.     [Obs.]  Echard. 

Slik  (silk),  a.     [See  Such.]    Such.     [Obs.  or  Scot.] 

^W°  Used  by  Chaucer  as  of  the  Northern  dialect. 

Slik'en-sides',  re.    Same  as  Slickensides. 

Sli'ly  (sli'ly),  adv.     See  Sltlt.  South. 

Slim  (slim),  a.  [Compar.  Slimmer  (-mer) ;  superl. 
Slimmest.]  [Formerly,  bad,  worthless,  wpak,  slight, 
awry,  f r.  D.  slim  ;  akin  to  G.  schlimm,  MHG.  slimp  ob- 
lique, awry  ;  of  uncertain  origin.  The  meaning  of  the 
English  word  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  slender.'] 

1.  Worthless ;  bad.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

2.  Weak ;  slight ;  unsubstantial ;  poor ;  as,  a  slim  ar- 
gument.    "  That  was  a  slim  excuse."  Barrow. 

3.  Of  small  diameter  or  thickness  in  proportion  to  the 
height  or  length ;  slender ;  as,  a  slim  person ;  a  slim 
tree.  Grose. 

Slime  (slim),  re.  [OE.  slim,  AS.  slim ;  akin  to  D. 
slijm,  G.  schleim,  MHG.  slim,  OHG.  slimen  to  make 
smooth,  Icel.  slim  slime,  Dan.  sliim;  cf.  L.  limare  to 
file,  polish,  levis  smooth,  6r.  Aeios  ;  or  cf.  L.  limns  mud.] 

1.  Soft,  moist  earth  or  clay,  having  an  adhesive  qual- 
ity ;  viscous  mud. 

As  it  [Nihis]  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain.  Shak. 

2.  Any  mucilaginous  or  glutinous  substance  ;  any  sub- 
stance of  a  dirty  nature,  that  is  moist,  soft,  and  adhesive. 

3.  (Script.)  Bitumen.     [Archaic] 
Slime  had  they  for  mortar.  Gen.  xl.  3. 


ciauy,  a  siiaing  parr  ox  an  lusLiumeiit  ui  iiid,uiiiiic.  oume  nau  xney  lor  mortar. 

finol,   all ;    eve,   event,   find,   fern,    recent ;    ice,   idea,   iU ;    old,    Sbey,    6rb,    odd ; 


alCi   senate,   c&re,    &m,   arm,    ask. 
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4.  pi.  (.Mining)  Jlud  containing  metallic  ore,  obtained 
Id  the  preparatory  (ireasiug.  Pryoe. 

6.  (Physiol.)  A  mucuslikp  substance  which  exudes 
from  the  bodies  of  i'  ^u'ji  ■  1'  Goldsmith. 

Slime  eel.    (ZooL) '>■>:.•    i'  .— Slime  pit,  a  pit  for 

the  collection  of  slime  or  bitumen. 

Slime  (slim),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slimed  (slimd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Slimino.]    To  smear  with  slime.      Tennyson. 

SUm'l-ly  (slim'i-iy),  adv.    In  a  slimy  manner. 

SUm'1-nesS,  «.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  slimy. 

Sllm'ly  (sltm'lj?),  adv.  In  a  state  of  slimness ;  in  a 
slim  manner ;  slenderly. 

Sllm'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  slim. 

Sllm'sy  (-zj),  a.    Flimsy ;  frail.     ICollog.  U.  S.J 

Sllm'y  (slim'^),  a.    \_Compdr.  Slimiee  (-i-er) ;  superl. 

Slimiest.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  slime  ;  resembling  slime  ; 

of  the  nature  of  slime  ;  viscous ;  glutinous  ;  also,  covered 

or  daubed  with  slime  ;  yielding,  or  abounding  in,  slime. 

Slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 

Upon  the  slimy  sea.  Coleridge. 

Sll'ness  (sli'nSs),  n.    See  Slyness. 

Sling  (slTng),  n.  [OE.  slinge;  akin  to  OD.  slinge,  D. 
slinger,  OHG.  slinga;  cf.  OF.  eslingue,  of  German  ori- 
gin. See  Slino,  v.  <.]  1.  An  instrument  for  throwing 
stones  or  other  missiles,  consisting  of  a  short  strap  with 
two  strings  fastened  to  its  ends,  or  with  a  string  fastened 
to  one  end  and  a  light  stick  to  the  other.  The  missile 
being  lodged  in  a  hole  in  the  strap,  the  ends  of  the  string 
are  taken  in  the  hand,  and  the  whole  whirled  rapidly 
round  until,  by  loosing  one  end,  the  missile  is  let  fly  with 
centrifugal  force. 

2.  The  act  or  motion  of  hurling  as  with  a  sling;  a 
throw  ;  figuratively,  a  stroke. 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune.       Shak. 
At  one  sling 
Of  thy  victorious  arm,  well-pleasing  Son.        Milton. 

3.  A  contrivance  for  sustaining  anything  by  suspen- 
sion ;  as  :  (a)  A  kind  of  hanging  bandage  put 
around  the  neck,  in  which  a  wounded  arm  or 
hand  is  supported.  (J)  A  loop  of  rope,  or  a 
rope  or  chain  with  hooks,  for  suspending  a 
barrel,  bale,  or  other  heavy  object,  in  hoist- 
ing or  lowering,  (c)  A  strap  attached  to  a 
firearm,  for  suspending  it  from  the  shoulder. 
\d)  (Naut.)  A  band  of  rope  or  iron  for  secur- 
ing a  yard  to  a  mast ;  —  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

Sling  cart,  a  kind  of  cart  used  to  transport      wi?ifsS 
cannon  and  their  carriages,  large  stones,  ma-      p  e  n  d  e  d 
chines,   etc.,   the  objects  transported  being      Barrel 
slung,  or  suspended  by  a  chain  attached  to  the 
axletree.  —  Sling  dog,  one  of  a  pair  of  iron  hooks  used  as 
part  of  a  sling.    See  def .  3  (6)  above. 

Sling,  V.  t.  \imp.  Slung  (sliing).  Archaic  Slanq 
(slSng) ;  p.  p.  Slunq  ;  p.  pr.  &  vi.  n.  Slinging.]  [AS. 
slingan  ;  akin  to  D.  slingeren,  G.  schlingen,  to  wind,  to 
twist,  to  creep,  OHG.  slingan  to  wind,  to  twist,  to  move 
to  and  fro,  Icel.  slyngva,  slongva,  to  sling,  Sw.  slunga, 
Dan.  slynge,  Lith.  slinkti  to  creep.]  1.  To  throw  with 
a  sling.  "  Every  one  could  sling  stones  at  an  hairbreadth, 
and  not  miss."  Judg.  xx.  16. 

2.  To  throw ;  to  hurl ;  to  cast  Addison. 

3.  To  hang  so  as  to  swing  ;  as,  to  sling  a  pack. 

4.  (Naut.)  To  pass  a  rope  round,  as  a  cask,  gun,  etc., 
preparatory  to  attaching  a  hoisting  or  lowering  tackle. 

Sling,  n.  [Cf.  G.  schlingen  to  swallow.]  A  drink 
composed  of  spirit  (usually  gin)  and  water  sweetened. 

Sling'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  slings,  or  uses  a  sling. 

Slink  (slink),  V.  i.  \i7np.  Slunk  (slunk).  Archaic 
Slank  (slSnk) ;  p.p.  Slunk ;  p. pr.  &  vb.  n.  Slinking.] 
[AS.  slincan  ;  probably  akin  to  G.  schleichen,  E.  sleek. 
See  Sleek,  a.]  1.  To  creep  away  meanly ;  to  steal  away  ; 
to  sneak.  "  To  slink  away  and  hide."  Tale  of  Beryn. 
Back  to  the  thicket  slunk 
The  guilty  serpent.  3Iilion. 

There  were  some  few  who  slank  obliquely  from  them  as  they 
passed.  Landor. 

2.  To  miscarry ;  —  said  of  female  beasts. 

Slink,  V.  t.  To  cast  prematurely ;  —  said  of  female 
beasts  ;  as,  a  cow  that  slinks  her  calf. 

Slink,  a.     1.  Produced  prematurely ;  as,  a  slink  calf. 

2.  Thin ;  lean.     \_Scot.'\ 

Slink,  n.  1.  The  young  of  a  beast  brought  forth 
prematurely,  esp.  a  calf  brought  forth  before  its  time. 

2.  A  thievish  fellow  ;  a  sneak.    \_Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.^ 

SUnk'y  (-f),  a.     Thin  ;  lank.     IProv.  Eng.  &  U.  S.'] 

Slip  (slip),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slipped  (slTpt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Slippino.]  [OE.  slippen;  akin  to  LG.  & 
D.  slippen,  MHG.  slipfen  (cf.  Dan.  slippe,  Sw.  sKppa, 
Icel.  sleppa),  and  fr.  OE.  slipen,  AS.  sllpan  (in  comp.), 
akin  to  G.  schleifen  to  slide,  glide,  drag,  whet,  OHG.  sll- 
Jan  to  slide,  glide,  make  smooth,  Icel.  slipa  to  whet ; 
cf.  also  AS.  slUpan,  Goth.  sUupan,  OS.  slopian,  OHG. 
sliofan,  G.  schliefen,  schliipfen,  which  seem  to  come 
from  a  somewhat  different  root  form.     Cf.   Slope,  re.] 

1.  To  move  along  the  surface  of  a  thing  without  bound- 
ing, rolling,  or  stepping ;  to  slide  ;  to  glide. 

2.  To  slide  ;  to  lose  one's  footing  or  one's  hold  ;  not  to 
tread  firmly ;  as,  it  is  necessary  to  walk  carefully  lest  the 
foot  should  slip. 

3.  To  move  or  fly  (out  of  place)  ;  to  shoot ;  —  often 
with  out,  off,  etc. ;  as,  a  bone  may  slip  out  of  its  place. 

4.  To  depart,  withdraw,  enter,  appear,  intrude,  or  es- 
cape as  if  by  sliding ;  to  go  or  come  in  a  quiet,  furtive 
manner ;  as,  some  errors  slipped  into  the  work. 

Thus  one  tradesman  slips  away, 
To  give  his  partner  fairer  play.  Prior. 

Thrice  the  flitting  shadow  slipped  away.       Dryden. 
6.  To  err ;  to  fall  into  error  or  fault. 
There  is  one  that  slippetk  in  his  speech,  but  not  from  his 
heart.  Ecclus.  xix.  16. 

To  let  Blip,  to  loose  from  the  slip  or  noose,  as  a  hound ; 
to  allow  to  escape. 

Cry,  "  Havoc,"  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  Sliak. 


Slip  (slip),  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  move  smoothly  and 
quickly ;  to  slide  ;  to  convey  gently  or  secretly. 

He  tried  to  slip  a  powder  into  her  drink.     Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  omit ;  to  lose  by  negligence. 

And  slip  no  advantage 
That  may  secure  you.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  cut  slips  from ;  to  cut ;  to  take  off  ;  to  make  a 
slip  or  slips  of  ;  as,  to  slip  a  piece  of  cloth  or  paper. 

The  branches  also  may  be  $lipped  and  planted.  Mortimer. 

4.  To  let  loose  in  pursuit  of  game,  as  a  greyhound. 

Lucentio  slipped  me  like  his  greyhound.  Skak. 

6.  To  cause  to  slip  or  slide  off,  or  out  of  place ;  as,  a 
horse  slips  his  bridle ;  a  dog  slips  his  collar. 

6.  To  bring  forth  (young)  prematurely  ;  to  slink. 

To  slip  a  cable.  (Naut.)  See  under  Cable.  —  To  slip  off, 
to  take  off  quickly ;  a,a,  to  slip  off  a  coat.  —  To  slip  on,  to 
put  on  in  haste  or  loosely ;  as,  to  slip  on  a  gown  or  coat. 

Slip,  n.  [AS.  sHpe,  slip.']  1.  The  act  of  slipping; 
as,  a  slip  on  the  ice. 

2.  An  unintentional  error  or  fault ;  a  false  step. 

This  good  man's  slip  mended  his  pace  to  martyrdom.    Fuller. 

3.  A  twig  separated  from  the  main  stock ;  a  cutting ; 
a  scion ;  hence,  a  descendant ;  as,  a  slip  from  a  vine. 

A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds.  S/tak. 

The  girUsh  slip  of  a  Sicilian  bride.     R.  Browning. 

4.  A  slender  piece ;  a  strip  ;  as,  a  slip  of  paper. 

Moonlit  slips  of  silver  cloud.  Tennyson. 

A  thin  slip  of  a  girl,  like  a  new  moon 
Sure  to  be  rounded  into  beauty  soon.      Longfellow. 

5.  A  leash  or  string  by  which  a  dog  is  held ;  —  so 
called  from  its  being  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  slip, 
or  become  loose,  by  relaxation  of  the  hand. 

We  stalked  over  the  extensive  plains  with  Killbuck  and  Lena 
in  the  slips^  in  search  of  deer.  Sir  S.  Baker. 

6.  An  escape ;  a  secret  or  unexpected  desertion  ;  as, 
to  give  one  the  slip.  Shak. 

7.  (Print.)  A  portion  of  the  columns  of  a  newspaper 
or  other  work  struck  off  by  itself  ;  a  proof  from  a  col- 
umn of  type  when  set  up  and  in  the  galley. 

8.  Any  covering  easily  slipped  on.  Specifically  :  (a)  A 
loose  garment  worn  by  a  woman,  (b)  A  child's  pinafore, 
(c)  An  outside  covering  or  case ;  as,  a  pillow  slip,  (d) 
The  slip  or  sheath  of  a  sword,  and  the  like.     [iJ.] 

9.  A  counterfeit  piece  of  money,  being  brass  covered 
with  silver.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

10.  Matter  found  in  troughs  of  grindstones  after  the 
grinding  of  edge  tools.     [Prov.  Eng.']        Sir  W.  Petty. 

11.  Potters'  clay  in  a  very  liquid  state,  used  for  the 
decoration  of  ceramic  ware,  and  also  as  a  cement  for 
handles  and  other  applied  parts. 

12.  A  particular  quantity  of  yarn.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

13.  An  inclined  plane  on  which  a  vessel  is  built,  or 
upon  which  it  is  hauled  for  repair. 

14.  An  opening  or  space  for  vessels  to  lie  in,  between 
wharves  or  in  a  dock ;  as.  Peck  slip.     [U.  S.'] 

15.  A  narrow  passage  between  buildings.     [Eng.] 

16.  A  long  seat  or  narrow  pew  in  churches,  often 
without  a  door.     [U.  S.] 

17.  (Mining)  A  dislocation  of  a  lead,  destroying  con- 
tinuity. Knight. 

18.  (Engin.)  The  motion  of  the  center  of  resistance 
of  the  float  of  a  paddle  wheel,  or  the  blade  of  an  oar, 
through  the  water  horizontally,  or  the  difference  be- 
tween a  vessel's  actual  speed  and  the  speed  which  she 
would  have  if  the  propelling  instrument  acted  upon  a 
solid  ;  also,  the  velocity,  relatively  to  still  water,  of  the 
backward  current  of  water  produced  by  the  propeller. 

19.  (Zo'ol.)  A  fish,  the  sole. 

20.  (Cricket)  A  fielder  stationed  on  the  off  side  and 
to  the  rear  of  the  batsman.  There  are  usually  two  of 
them,  called  respectively  short  slip,  and  long  slip. 

To  give  one  the  slip,  to  slip  away  from  one ;  to  elude 
one. —  Slip  dock.  See  under  Dock. —Slip  link  (Mach.),  a 
connecting  link  so  arranged  as  to  allow  some  play  of  the 
parts,  to  avoid  concussion.  —  Slip  rope  (Naut.),  a  rope  by 
which  a  cable  is  secured  preparatory  to  sUpping.    Totten. 

—  Slip  stopper  (Naut.),  an  arrangement  for  letting  go  the 
anchor  suddenly. 

Sllp'board'  (-bord'),  n.     A  board  sliding  in  grooves. 

Slip'COat'  cheese'  (-kof  chez').  A  rich  variety  of 
new  cheese,  resembling  butter,  but  white.        Halliwell. 

SUpes  ;(sllps),  re.  ^Z.  [Cf.  Slip,  i).]  Sledge  runners  on 
which  a  slsip  is  dragged  in  a  mine. 

SUp'knot'  (slTp'nof),  n.  A  knot  which  slips  along 
the  rope  or  line  around  which  it  is  made. 

SUp'-on'  (-5n'),  re.  A  kind  of  overcoat  worn  upon  the 
shoulders  in  the  manner  of  a  cloak.     [Scot.] 

SUp'page  (-paj ;  48),  re.  The  act  of  slipping ;  also,  the 
amount  of  slipping. 

SUp'per  (-per),  re.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  slips. 

2.  A  kind  of  light  shoe,  which  may  b6  slipped  on  with 
ease,  and  worn  in  undress ;  a  slipshoe. 

3.  A  kind  of  apron  or  pinafore  for  children. 

4.  A  kind  of  brake  or  shoe  for  a  wagon  wheel. 

5.  (Mach. )  A  piece,  usually  a  plate,  applied  to  a  slid- 
ing piece,  to  receive  wear  and  afford  a  means  of  adjust- 
ment ;  —  also  called  shoe,  and  gib. 

Slipper  animalcule  (Zo'ol.),  a  ciliated  infusorian  of  the 
genusPajvoMcrfum.  — Slipper  flower.    (Bot.)  Slipperwort. 

—  Slipper  limpet,  or  Slipper  shell  (Zo'ol.),  a  boat  shell. 
SUp'per,  a.     [AS.  slipur.]     Slippery.     [Obs.] 

O I  trustless  state  of  earthly  things,  and  slipper  hope 

Of  mortal  men.  iipenser. 

SUp'pered  (-perd),  a.     Wearing  slippers.  Shak. 

SUp'per-i-ly  (-per-T-ly),  adv.     In  a  slippery  manner. 

SUp'per-l-ness,  re.     Tlie  quality  of  being  slippery. 

Sllp'per-ness,  re.     Slipperineas.     [Obs.] 

SUp'per-wort'  (-wQrf),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Calceolaria. 

Sllp'per-y  (-J'),  a.  [See  Slipper,  a.]  1.  Having  the 
quality  opposite  to  adhesiveness ;  allowing  or  causing 
anything  to  slip  or  move  smootlily,  rapidly,  and  easily 
upon  the  surface  ;  smootli ;  glib ;  as,  oily  substances 
render  things  slippery. 


2.  Not  affording  firm  ground  for  confidence ;  as,  a 
slippery  promise. 

The  slippery  tops  of  human  state.  Cowley, 

3.  Not  easily  held ;  liable  or  apt  to  slip  away. 

The  slippery  god  will  try  to  loose  his  hold.       Dryden, 

4.  Liable  to  slip  ;  not  standing  firm.  Shak. 

5.  Unstable ;  changeable ;  mutable  ;  uncertain ;  incon- 
stant; fickle.    "The  siippert/ state  of  kings."   Denham, 

6.  Uncertain  in  effect.  ^Estrange, 

7.  Wanton  ;  unchaste  ;  loose  in  morals.  Shak. 
Slippery  elm.  (Bot.)  (a)  An  American  tree  ( Ulmus  fulva) 

with  a  mucilaginous  and  slightly  aromatic  inner  bark 
which  is  sometimes  used  medicinally ;  also,  the  inner 
bark  itself.  (6)  A  malvaceous  shrub  (Fremontia  Califor- 
nica) ;  —  so  called  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Slip'pi-ness  (slTp'pT-nes),  re.  Slipperiness.  [R.] 
"  Tlie  slippiness  of  the  way."  Sir  W.  Scott, 

Sllp'py  (-py),  a.    [AS.  slipeg.]    Slippery. 

Sllp'shod'  (-shSdO,  a.  1.  Wearing  shoes  or  slippers 
down  at  the  heel. 

The  shivering  urchin  bending  as  he  goes, 

With  slipshod  heels.  Cowper, 

2.  Figuratively:  Carelessindress,manners, style, etc.; 
slovenly ;  shuffling ;  as,  slipshod  manners ;  a  slipshod  or 
loose  style  of  writing. 

Thy  wit  shall  ne'er  go  slipshod.  Shak. 

Slip'shoe'  (-shoo'),  re.    A  slipper.  Halliwell, 

SUp'skln'  (-skin'),  a.    Evasive.    [Obs.]  Milton. 

Slip'slop'(-sl5p'),  re.  [A reduplication  of  «Zop.]  Weak, 
poor,  or  flat  liquor ;  weak,  profitless  discourse  or  writing. 

Sllp'Strlng'  (-string'),  re.  One  who  has  shaken  off 
restraint ;  a  prodigal.     [Obs.]  Cotgrave, 

SUp'thrlft'  (-thrift'),  n.    A  spendthrift.     [Obs.] 

Sllsh  (slTsh),  re.  [A  corruption  of  slash.]  A  cut ;  as, 
slish  and  slaah.     [Collog.]  Shak. 

Silt  (slit),  obs.  3d pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Slide.    Chaucer. 

Silt  (slit),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Slit  or  Slitted  (sllf- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Slitting.]  [OE.  slitten,  fr.  sliten, 
AS.  slltan  to  tear ;  akin  to  D.  slijten  to  wear  out,  G. 
schleissen  to  slit,  split,  OHG.  sllzan  to  split,  tear,  wear 
out,  Icel.  sllta  to  break,  tear,  wear  out,  Sw.  sliia,  Dan. 
slide.  Cf.  ifecLAT,  Slate,  re.,  Slice.]  1.  To  cut  length- 
wise ;  to  cut  into  long  pieces  or  strips ;  as,  to  slit  iron 
bars  into  nail  rods ;  to  slit  leather  into  straps. 

2.  To  cut  or  make  a  long  fissure  in  or  upon ;  as,  to  slit 
the  ear  or  the  nose. 

3.  To  cut ;  to  sever ;  to  divide.     [Obs.] 

And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.  Milton. 

Silt,  re.  [AS.  slite.]  Along  cut;  a  narrow  opening; 
as,  a  slit  in  the  ear. 

Gill  slit.    (Anat.)  See  Gill  opening,  under  GujL. 

SUth'er  (slith'er),  v.  i.  [Cf.  G.  schlittern,  LG.  schlid- 
dern.    See  Slide.]    To  slide ;  to  glide.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

SUt'-Shell'  (slit'shel'),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  species  ol 
Pleurotomaria,  a  genus  of  beautiful,  pearly,  spiral  gas- 
tropod shells  having  a  deep  slit  in  the  outer  lip.  Many 
fossil  species  are  known,  and  a  few  living  ones  are  found 
in  deep  water  in  tropical  seas. 

Sllt'ter  (-ter),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  slits. 

Slit'tlng  (-ting),  a.  &  re.  from  Slit. 

Slitting  file.  See  Illust.  (i)  of  File.  —  SUtthig  mill,  (a) 
A  mill  where  iron  bars  or  plates  are  slit  into  narrow  strips, 
as  nail  rods,  and  the  like,  (b)  A  machine  used  by  lapi- 
daries for  slicing  stones,  usually  by  means  of  a  revolving 
disk,  called  a  slicer,  supplied  with  diamond  powder. — 
Slitting  roller,  one  of  a  pair  of  rollers  furnished  with  ribs 
entering  between  similar  ribs  in  the  other  roller,  and 
cutting  like  shears,  —  used  in  slitting  metals. 

SUve  (sliv),  V.  i.    [Cf.  Slip.]   To  sneak.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

Sllve,  V.  t.  [OE.  sliven  to  split,  cleave,  AS.  sltfan.] 
To  cut ;  to  split ;  to  separate.     [Obs.]  Holland, 

SUv'er  (sliv'Sr  or  sli'ver ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Slivered  (-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Slivering.]  [Sea 
Slive,  v.  (.]  To  cut  or  divide  into  long,  thin  pieces,  or 
into  very  small  pieces ;  to  cut  or  rend  lengthwise ;  to 
slit ;  as,  to  sliver  wood.  Shak. 

They  '11  sliver  thee  like  a  turnip.      Sir  W.  Scott, 

SUv'er,  re.  1.  A  long  piece  cut  or  rent  off  ;  a  sharp, 
slender  fragment ;  a  splinter. 

2.  A  strand,  or  slender  roll,  of  cotton  or  other  fiber  in 
a  loose,  untwisted  state,  produced  by  a  carding  machine 
and  ready  for  the  roving  or  slubbing  which  precedes  spin- 
ning. 

3.  pi.  Bait  made  of  pieces  of  small  fish.  Cf.  Kib- 
BLiNGS.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Sloak'an  (slok'an),  re.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  seaweed. 
[Spelled  also  slowcawn.]    See  3d  Laver. 

Sloam  (slom),  n.  (Mining)  A  layer  of  earth  between 
coal  seams. 

Sloat  (slot),  ».  [See  Slot  a  bar.]  A  narrow  piece  of 
timber  wliich  holds  together  large  pieces ;  a  slat ;  as,  tha 
sloats  of  a  cart. 

Slob'ber  (slSb'ber),  v.  t.  &  i.    See  Slabber. 

Slob'ber,  re.     1.  See  Slabber. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  jellyfish.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

3.  pi.  (1'et.)  Salivation. 

Slob'ber-er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who  slabbers. 

2.  A  slovenly  farmer  ;  a  jobbing  tailor.    [Prov.  Eng.^ 

Slob'ber-y  (-f),  a.    Wet ;  sloppy,  as  land.  Shak. 

Slock  (slSIc),      1  V.  t.    To  quench  ;  to  allay  ;  to  slake. 

Slock'en  (-'n),  (     See  Slake.    [Obs.  or  Scot.] 

Slock'lng,  a.  &  n.  from  Slock. 

Slocking  stone,  a  rich  piece  of  ore  displayed  in  order  to 
tempt  persons  to  embark  in  a  mining  enterprise. 

Sloe  (slo),  re.  [OE.  slo,  AS.  sla  ;  akin  to  D.  slee,  G. 
sc/ile/ie,  OHG.  sleha,  Dan.  slaaen,  Sw.  slun,  perhaps 
originally,  that  which  blunts  the  teeth,  or  sets  them  on 
edge  (cf.  Slow)  ;  cf.  Lith.  slywa  a  plum,  Russ.  «/i«a.] 
(Bot.)  A  small,  bitter,  wild  European  plum,  the  fruit  ol 
the  blackthorn  ( Prunus  spino.in) ;  also,  the  tree  itself. 

Slo'gan  (slo'gon),  re.  [Gael,  sluagh-ghairm,  i.  e.,  an 
army  cry ;  sluagh  army  -f-  gairm  a  "call,  calling.]     The 
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war  cry,  or  gathering  word,  of  a  Highland  clan  in  Scot- 
land ;  hence,  any  rallying  cry.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

SlOg'gy  (slog'gy),  a.     Sluggish.     [06«.] 

Somnolence  that  is  sloggy  slumbering.       Chaucer. 

Sloke  (slok),  re.     (Sot.)  See  Sloakan. 

SlOO  (sloo),  or  Slue  (slu),  n.  A  slough  ;  a  run  or  wet 
place.    See  2d  Slough,  2. 

Sloom  (sloom),  re.     Slumber.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Sloom'y  (-y),  a.    Sluggish  ;  slow.     \_Prov.  Eng."] 

Sloop  (sloop),  re.  [D.  sloep,  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf. 
Shallop.]  (iVawt)  A  vessel  having 
one  mast  and  a  fore-and-aft  rig,  con- 
sisting of  a  hoom-and-gaff  mainsail, 
jibs,  staysail,  and  gaff  topsail.  The 
typical  sloop  has  a  fixed  bowsprit, 
topmast,  and  standing  rigging, 
while  those  of  a  cutter  are  capable 
of  being  readily  shifted.  The  sloop 
usually  carries  a  centerboard,  and 
depends  for  stability  upon  breadth 
of  beam  rather  than  depth  of  keel. 
The  two  types  have  rapidly  approxi- 
mated since  1880.  One  radical  dis- 
tinction is  that  a  sloop  may  carry 
a  centerboard.  See  Cutter,  and 
Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Sloop  of  war,  formerly,  a  vessel  of  war  rigged  either  as  a 
ship,  brig,  or  schooner,  and  mounting  from  ten  to  thirty- 
two  guns ;  now,  any  war  vessel  larger  than  a  gunboat, 
and  carrying  guns  on  one  deck  only. 

Slop  (sl5p),  n.  [OE.  sloppe  a  pool ;  akin  to  AS.  sloppe, 
alyppe,  the  sloppy  droppings  of  a  cow ;  cf .  AS.  slupan  to 
slip,  and  B.  slip,  v.  i.  Cf.  Cowslip.]  1.  Water  or  other 
liquid  carelessly  spilled  or  thrown  about,  as  upon  a  table 
or  a  floor  ;  a  puddle ;  a  soiled  spot. 

2.  Mean  and  weak  drink  or  liquid  food ;  —  usually 
in  the  plural. 

3.  pi.  Dirty  water ;  water  in  which  anything  has  been 
washed  or  rinsed ;  water  from  wash-bowls,  etc. 

Slop  basin,  or  Slop  bowl,  a  basin  or  bowl  for  holding 
Blops,  especially  for  receiving  the  rinsingsof  tea  or  coffee 
cups  at  the  table.  —  Slop  molding  {Brickmaking),  a  process 
of  manufacture  in  which  tlie  brick  is  carried  to  the  dry- 
ing groujid  in  a  wet  mold  instead  of  on  a  pallet. 

Slop,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slopped  (sl5pt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Slopping.]  1.  To  cause  to  overflow,  as  a  liquid, 
by  the  motion  of  the  vessel  containing  it ;  to  spUl. 

2.  To  spill  liquid  upon  ;  to  soil  with  a  liquid  spilled. 

Slop,  V.  i.  To  overflow  or  be  spilled,  as  a  liquid,  by  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  containing  it ;  —  often  with  over. 

Slop,  re.  [AS.  slop  a  frock  or  over-garment,  fr.  slupan 
to  slip,  to  slide  ;  akin  to  Icel.  sloppr  a  thin  garment ;  cf. 
OHG.  slouf  &  garment.  Cf.  Slip,  v.  i.]  1.  Any  kind  of 
outer  garment  made  of  Unen  or  cotton,  as  a  night  dress, 
or  a  smock  frock.     \phs.'\  Halliwell. 

2.  A  loose  lower  garment ;  loose  breeches  ;  —  chiefly 
used  in  the  plural.     "  A  pair  of  slops."      Sir  P.  Sidney. 

There  'a  a  French  salutation  to  your  French  stop.    Skak. 

3.  pi.  Ready-made  clothes ;  also,  among  seamen,  cloth- 
ing, bedding,  and  other  furnishings. 

Slope  (slop),  re.  [Formed  (like  abode  fr.  abide)  from 
OE.  slipen.  See  Slip,  v.  i'.]  1.  An  oblique  direction; 
a  line  or  direction  inclining  from  a  horizontal  line  or 
direction ;  also,  sometimes,  an  inclination,  as  of  one 
line  or  surface  to  another. 

2.  Any  ground  whose  surface  forms  an  angle  with  the 
plane  of  the  horizon. 

The  buildings  covered  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill.  Macaulay. 
Under  the  slopes  of  Pisgah.    Deut.  iv.  49  (Jiev.  Ver.). 

^^^  A  slope,  considered  as  descending,  is  a  declivity ; 
considered  as  ascending,  an  acclivity. 

Slope  of  a  plane  ( Geom.),  the  direction  of  the  plane  ;  as, 
parallel  planes  have  the  same  slope. 

Slope,  a.    Sloping.    "Down  the  iZope lulls."   Milton. 
A  bank  not  steep,  but  gently  slope.  Bacon. 

Slope,  adv.     In  a  sloping  manner.     [06s.]        Milton. 

Slope,  V.  i.  \inip.  &  p.  p.  Sloped  (slopt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.n.  Sloping.]  To  form  with  a  slope ;  to  give  an  oblique 
or  slanting  direction  to  ;  to  direct  obliquely ;  to  incline  ; 
to  slant ;  as,  to  slope  the  ground  in  a  garden ;  to  slope  a 
piece  of  cloth  in  cutting  a  garment. 

Slope,  V.  i.  1.  To  take  an  oblique  direction ;  to  be  at 
an  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon ;  to  incline ;  as, 
the  ground  slopes. 

2.  To  depart ;  to  disappear  suddenly.     [Slang'} 

Slope'ness,  re.     State  of  being  slope.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Slope'wlse'  (-wiz'),  adv.    Obliquely.     {Obs.}  Carew. 

Slop'ing,  a.  Inclining  or  inclined  from  the  plane  of 
the  horizon,  or  from  a  horizontal  or  other  right  line ; 
oblique  ;  declivous ;  slanting.  —  Slop'ing-ly,  adv. 

The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds.       Cowper. 

Slop'pl-ness  (slop'pi-n5s),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  sloppy ;  muddiness. 

Slop'py  (-py),  a.  [Compar.  Sloppieb  (-pT-er)  ;  superl. 
Sloppiest.]  [From  Slop.]  Wet,  so  as  to  spatter  easily ; 
wet,  as  with  something  slopped  over ;  muddy ;  plashy ; 
as,  a  sloppy  place,  walk,  road. 

Slop'sell'er  (-sSl'er),  re.  One  who  sells  slops,  or  ready- 
made  clothes.     See  4th  Slop,  3. 

Slop'shop'  (-shop'),  «.  A  shop  where  slops,  or  ready- 
made  clothes,  are  sold. 

Slop'work'  (-wflrk'),  n.  The  manufacture  of  slops,  or 
cheap  ready-made  clothing ;  also,  such  clothing ;  hence, 
hasty,  slovenly  work  of  any  kind. 

No  slopwork  ever  dropped  from  his  [Carlyle's]  pen.    Fronde. 

Slop'y  (slop'y),  a.     Sloping ;  inclined. 

Slosh  (slosh),  Slosh'y  (-^).    See  Slush,  Slushy. 

Slot  (slot),  re.  [LG.  &  D.  slot  a  lock,  from  a  verb 
meaning  to  close,  to  shut,  D.  sluiten  ;  akin  to  G.  schlies- 
sen,  OHG.  sliozan,  OFries.  sluta,  and  probably  to  L. 
clandere.  Cf.  Close,  Sluice.]  1.  A  broad,  flat,  wooden 
bar ;  a  slat  or  sloat. 
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2.  A  bolt  or  bar  for  fastening  a  door.     [Prov.  Eng.} 

3.  A  narrow  depression,  perforation,  or  aperture  ;  esp., 
one  for  the  reception  of  a  piece  fitting  or  sliding  in  it. 

Slot  (slot),  V.  t.  [See  Slot  a  bar.]  To  shut  with  vio- 
lence ;  to  slam  ;  as,  to  slot  a  door.    [06s.  or  Prov.  Eng.} 

Slot,  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  sloS,  and  E.  sleuth.}  The  track  of 
a  deer  ;  hence,  a  track  of  anj'  kind.  Milton. 

As  a  bloodhound  follows  the  slot  of  a  hurt  deer.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sloth  (sloth  [115]  or  sloth;  277),  re.  [OE.  slouthe, 
sleuthe,  AS.  slsewS,  fr.  slaw  slow.  See  Slow.]  1.  Slow- 
ness ;  tardiness. 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me  ;  I  abhor 

This  dilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome.  Shak. 

2.  Disinclination  to  action  or  labor  ;  sluggishness ;  la- 
ziness; idleness. 

[They]  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and  sloth.   Milton. 
Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than  labor  wears.    Franklin. 

3.  (Zobl.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  arboreal  eden- 
tates    constituting    the  ,, 
family       Bradypodidse,      W«L\ 

and  the  suborder  Tardi-         ' 

grada.  They  have  long 
exserted  limbs  and  long 
prehensile  claws.  Both 
jaws  are  furnished  with 
teeth  (see  Illust.  of 
Edentata),  and  the  ears  _ 
and  tail  are  rudimentary.  2 
They  inhabit  South  and 
Central  America  and 
Mexico. 

B^"  The  three -toed 
sloths  belong  to  the  gen- 
era Bradypus  and  Arctopithecus,  of  which  several  species 
have  been  described.  They  have  three  toes  on  each  foot. 
The  best-knovra  species  are  the  collared  sloth  {Bradypus 
tridactylus),  and  the  ai  (.Arctopithecus  ai).  The  two-toed 
sloths,  constituting  the  genus  Cholopus,  have  two  toes 
on  each  fore  foot  and  three  on  each  hind  foot.  The  best- 
known  is  the  unau  ( Cholopus  didactylus)  of  South  Amer- 
ica. See  Unau.  Another  species  (C  ^oiTmarereO  inhabits 
Central  America. 

Various  large  extinct  terrestrial  edentates,  such  as 
Megatherium  and  Mylodon,  are  often  called  sloths. 

Anstrallan,  or  Native,  sloth  (Zool.),  the  koala. —  Sloth 
animalcule  (Zool.),  a  tardigrade.  —  Sloth  bear  (Zool.),  a 
black  or  brown  long- 
haired bear  (Melursus 
ursinus,  or  labiatus), 
native  of  India  and  Cey- 
lon ;  —  called  also  as- 
wail,  labiated  bear,  and 
jun  gle  bear.  It  is  easily 
tamed  and  can  be  taught 
many  tricks.  —  Sloth 
monkey  (Zobl.),  a  loris. 

Sloth,  V.  i.  To  be 
idle.     lObs.}       Gower. 

Sloth'ful  (-ful),  a. 
Addicted  to  sloth ;  in- 
active ;  sluggish  ;  lazy  ;  indolent ;  idle. 

He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a 
great  waster.  Frov.  xviii.  9. 

—  Sloth'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Sloth'ful-ness,  n. 

Slot'hound'  (slot'hound'),  re.  [See  Slot  a  track,  and 
cf.  Sledthhound.]     (Zobl.)  See  Sleuthhound. 

Slot'ted  (slot'ted),  a.    Having  a  slot. 

Slot'ting  (-ting),  n.  The  act  or  process  of  making 
slots,  or  mortises. 

Slouch  (slouch),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  slokr  a  slouching  fel- 
low, and  E.  slack,  slug,  a  lazy  fellow.]  1.  A  hanging 
down  of  the  head  ;  a  drooping  attitude  ;  a  limp  appear- 
ance ;  an  ungainly,  clownish  gait ;  a  sidewise  depression 
or  hanging  down,  as  of  a  hat  brim. 

2.  An  awkward,  heavy,  clovfnish  fellow.    [Colloq.} 

Slouch  hat,  a  soft,  limp  hat  of  imstiffened  cloth  or  felt. 

Slouch,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slouched  (sloucht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Slouching.]     1.  To  droop,  as  the  head. 

2.  To  walk  in  a  clumsy,  lazy  manner.     [_Colloq.} 

Slouch,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  hang  down ;  to  depress  at 
the  side  ;  as,  to  slouch  the  hat. 

Slouch'lng,  a.  Hanging  down  at  the  side;  limp; 
drooping ;  without  firmness  or  shapeliness ;  moving  in  an 
ungainly  manner. 

SlOUCh'y  (-y),  a.    Slouching.     [Colloq.} 

Slough  (slou),  a.    Slow.     [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Slough  (slou),  n.  [OE.  slogh,  slough,  AS.  sloh  a  hol- 
low place ;  cf.  MHG.  sliich  an  abyss,  gullet,  G.  schlucken 
to  swallow;  also  Gael.  &  Ir.  sloe  a  pit,  pool,  ditch,  Ir. 
slug  to  swallow,  Gr.  Avfetv  to  hiccough,  to  sob.]  1.  A 
place  of  deep  mud  or  mire ;  a  hole  full  of  mire.  Chaucer. 
He  's  here  stuck  in  a  slough.  Milton. 

2.  X_Pronoun£ed  sloo.]  A  wet  place ;  a  swale  ;  a  side 
channel  or  inlet  from  a  river.  [In  this  sense  local  or 
provincial ;  also  spelt  sloo,  and  slue.} 

Slough  grass  (Bot.),  a  name  in  the  Mississippi  valley  for 
grasses  of  the  genus  Muhlenbergia ;  — called  also  drop 
seed,  and  nimble  Will. 

Slough,  obs.  imp.  of  Siee,  to  slay.    Slew.     Chaucer. 

Slough  (sliif),  re.  [OE.  slugh,  slouh;  cf.  MHG.  sluch 
the  skin  of  a  serpent,  G.  schlauch  a  skin,  a  leather  bag 
or  bottle.]  1.  The  skin,  commonly  the  cast-off  skin,  of 
a  serpent  or  of  some  similar  animal. 

2.  {3Ied.)  The  dead  mass  separating  from  a  foul  sore ; 
the  dead  part  which  separates  from  the  living  tissues  in 
mortification. 

Slough,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sloughed  (slHft) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Sloughing.]  (Med.)  To  form  a  slough ;  _  to 
separate  in  the  form  of  dead  matter  from  the  living 
tissues ;  —  often  used  vrith  off,  or  away;  as,  a  sloughing 
ulcer ;  the  dead  tissues  slough  off  slowly. 

Slough,  V.  t.    To  cast  off ;  to  discard  as  refuse. 
New  tint  the  plumage  of  the  birds. 
And  slough  decay  from  grazing  herds.       Emerson. 
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Slongh'ing(siaf'Tiit'),n.  (Zool.;  The  act  of  casting  off 
the  skin  or  shell,  as  do  insects  and  crustaceans ;  ecdysis. 

Slough'y  (slou'y),  a.    Full  of  sloughs  ;  miry. 

SlOUgh'y  (sliif'y),  a.  Resembling,  or  of  the  nature 
of,  a  slough,  or  the  dead  matter  which  separates  from 
living  flesh. 

Slov'en  (sliSv'en or sluv''n;  277),  re.    [D.  sto/ careless, 

negligent,  a  sloven ;  akin  to  LG.  sluf  slovenly.]     A  man 

or  boy  habitually  negligent  of  neatness  and  order ;  —  the 

correlative  term  to  slattern,  or  slut.  Pope. 

He  became  a  confirmed  sloven.  31acaulay. 

Slov'en-ll-ness  (-li-n6s),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  slovenly. 

Slov'en-ly,  a.  1.  Having  the  habits  of  a  sloven ; 
negligent  of  neatness  and  order,  especially  in  dress. 

A  slovenly,  lazy  fellow,  lolling  at  his  ease.    V Estrange. 

2.  Characteristic  of  a  sloven ;  lacking  neatness  and 
order ;  evincing  negligence ;  as,  slovenly  dress. 

Slov'en-ly,  adv.    In  a  slovenly  manner. 

SlOV'en-nesS,  re.     Slovenliness.     [Obs.}  Fuller. 

SlOV'en-ry  (-ry),  n.     Slovenliness.     [Obs.}  Shak. 

Slow  (slo),  obs.  imp.  of  Slee,  to  slay.   Slew.    Chaucer. 

Slow  (slo),  a.  [Compar.  Slower  (-er) ;  superl.  Slow- 
est.] [OE.  slow,  slaw,  AS.  slaio ;  akin  to  OS.  sleu 
blunt,  dull,  D.  sleeuto,  slee,  sour,  OHG.  sleo  blunt,  dull, 
Icel.  sljor,  slser,  Dan.  slbv,  S\v.  slo.  Cf.  Sloe,  and 
Sloth.]  1.  Moving  a  short  space  in  a  relatively  long 
time  ;  not  swift ;  not  quick  in  motion  ;  not  rapid  ;  mod- 
erate ;  deliberate  ;  as,  a  slow  stream  ;  a  slow  motion. 

2.  Not  happening  in  a  short  time  ;  gradual ;  late. 
These  changes  in  the  heavens,  though  slow,  produced 
Like  change  on  sea  and  land,  sidereal  blast.  Milton. 

3.  Not  ready  ;  not  prompt  or  quick ;  dilatory ;  slug- 
gish ;  as,  slow  of  speech,  and  slow  of  tongue. 

Fixed  on  defense,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 

To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe.      Dryden. 

4.  Not  hasty ;  not  precipitate ;  acting  with  delibera- 
tion ;  tardy ;  inactive. 

He  that  is  slow  to  wrath  is  of  great  understanding.  Frov.  xiv.  29. 

5.  Behind  in  time;  indicating  a  time  earlier  than  the 
true  time ;  as,  the  clock  or  watch  is  slow. 

6.  Not  advancing  or  improving  rapidly;  as,  the  slow 
growth  of  arts  and  sciences. 

7.  Heavy  in  wit ;  not  alert,  prompt,  or  spirited ;  wea- 
risome; dull.     [Colloq.}  Dickens.     Thackeray. 

%^^  Slow  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  compounds 
for  the  most  part  self -explaining ;  as,  .s/ojo-gaited,  slow- 
paced,  i/oM'-sighted,  iiotw-winged,  and  the  liSe. 

Slow  coach,  a  slow  person.  See  def.  7,  above.  [Colloq.]  — 
Slow  lemur,  or  Slow  loria  (Zobl.),  an  East  Indian  noctur- 
nal lemurine  animal  (Nycticebus  tardigradus)  about  the 
size  of  a  small  cat ;  —  so  called  from  its  slow  and  deliber- 
ate movements.  It  has  very  large  round  eyes  and  is 
without  a  tail.  Called  also  bashful  Billy.  —  Slow  match. 
See  under  Match. 

Syn.  —  Dilatory ;  late  ;  lingering ;  tardy ;  sluggish ; 
dull ;  inactive.  —  Slow,  Tardy,  Dilatory.  Slow  is  the 
wider  term,  denoting  either  a  want  of  rapid  motion  or  in- 
ertness of  intellect.  Dilatory  signifies  a  proneness  to  de- 
fer, a  habit  of  delaying  the  performance  of  what  we  know 
must  be  done.  Tardy  denotes  the  habit  of  being  behind- 
hand ;  as,  tardy  in  making  up  one's  accoimts. 

Slow,  adv.    Slowly. 

Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slaw  time  goes 

In  time  of  sorrow.  Shak. 

Slow,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slowed  (slod) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Slowing.]  To  render  slow;  to  slacken  the  speed 
of  ;  to  retard ;  to  delay ;  as,  to  slow  a  steamer.       Skak. 

Slow,  V.  i.  To  go  slower ;  —  often  with  up ;  as,  the 
train  slowed  up  before  crossing  the  bridge. 

Slow,  re.    A  moth.     [06s.]  Bxim.  of  B, 

Slow'back'  (-bSk'),  re.  A  lubber;  an  idle  fellow;  a 
loiterer.     [Old  Slang}  Dr.  Favour. 

Slowh  (slo),  o6s.  imp.  of  Slee,  to  slay.  Chaucer. 

SlOwOlOUnd'  (slo'hound'),  re.     A  sleuthhound.    [B.} 

SlOW'ly,  adv.  In  a  slow  manner ;  moderately ;  not 
rapidly  ;  not  early  ;  not  rashly ;  not  readily ;  tardily. 

SlOW'ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  slow. 

Slows  (sloz),  re.     (Med.)  Milk  sickness. 

Slow'-Wit'ted  (slo'wit'tSd),  a.  DuU  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  not  possessing  quick  intelligence. 

Slow'worm'  (slo'wflrm'),  re.  [AS.  slawyrm  ;  the  first 
part  is  probably  akin  to  sledn  to  strike,  the  reptile  being 
supposed  to  be  very  poisonous.  See  Slay,  v.  t.,  and 
Worm.]     (Zobl.)  A  lacertilian  reptile  ;  the  blindworm. 

SlUb  (slub),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  roll  of  wool 
slightly  twisted ;  a  rove  ;  —  called  also  stubbing. 

Slub,  V.  t.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Slubbed  (sliibd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Slubbing.]  To  draw  out  and  twist  slightly ;  — 
said  of  slivers  of  wool. 

Slub'ber  (-ber),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Slubbered  (-herd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Slubbering.]  [Cf.  Dan.  slubbre  to  swal- 
low, to  sup  up,  D.  slobberen  to  lap,  to  slabber.  Cf.  Slab- 
ber.]    1.  To  do  lazily,  imperfectly,  or  coarsely. 

Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake.  Shak, 

Z.  To  daub ;  to  stain ;  to  cover  carelessly. 

There  is  no  art  that  hath  been  more  .  .  •  slvbbered  with  apho- 
risming  pedantry  than  the  art  of  poUcy.  '  Muton, 

Slub'ber,  re.     A  slubbing  machine. 

Slub'ber-de-gul'Uon  (-de-gSl'yiin),  n.  [Slubber  + 
Prov.  E.  jiMHiore  a  wretch.]  A  mean,  dirty  wretch.  [Low} 

Slub'ber-lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  slovenly,  or  a  hurried  and 
imperfect,  manner.     [Low}  Drayton. 

Slub'bing  (-bing),  a.  &  n.  from  Slub. 

Slubbing  billy,  or  Slubbing  machine,  the  machine  by 
which  slubs  are  formed. 

Sludge  (sluj),  re.  [Cf.  Slush.]  1.  Mud ;  mire  ;  soft 
mud ;  slush.  Mortimer.     Tennyson, 

2.  Small  floating  pieces  of  ice,  or  masses  of  saturated 
snow.  Kane. 

3.  (Mining)  See  Slime,  i. 

Sludge  hole,  the  hand-hole,  or  manhole,  in  a  steam 
boiler,  by  means  of  which  sediment  can  be  removed. 
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Slndg'er  (slSj'er),  n.  A  bucket  for  removing  mud 
from  a  bored  hole  ;  a  sand  pump. 

Sludg'y^(-y),  a.     Miry  ;  slushy. 

Slue  (slu),  V.  L  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Slued  (slud) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Sluing  (slu'ing).]  [Prov.  E.  slew  to  turn  round, 
Scot,  to  lean  or  incline  to  a  side  ;  of.  Icel.  snua  to  turn, 
bend.]  [Written  also  iZew.]  1.  (iVaM<. )  To  turn  about 
a  fixed  point,  usually  the  center  or  axis,  as  a  spar  or  piece 
of  timber  ;  to  turn  ;  —  used  also  of  any  heavy  body. 

2.  In  general,  to  turn  about ;  to  twist ;  —  often  used 
reflexively  and  followed  by  round.     {CoUoq-l 

They  laughed,  and  sUicd  themselves  round.     Dickens. 

Slue,  V.  i.  To  turn  about ;  to  turn  from  the  course  ; 
to  slip  or  slide  and  turn  from  an  expected  or  desired 
course  ;  —  often  followed  by  round. 

Slue,  re.     See  Slough,  2.    \_Locar\ 

Slug  (sliig),  n.  [OE.  slugge  slothful,  sluggen  to  be 
slothful ;  cf.  LG.  slukk  low-spirited,  sad,  E.  slack,  slouch, 
D.  slak,  slek,  a  snail.]  1.  A  drone  ;  a  slow,  lazy  fellow ; 
a  sluggard.  Shak. 

2.  A  hindrance  ;  an  obstruction.     [Obs.J  Bacon. 

3.  {Zodl. )  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  terrestrial 
pulmonate  mollusks  belonging  to  Limax  and  several  re- 
lated genera,  in  which  the  shell  is  either  small  and  con- 
cealed in  the  mantle,  or  altogether  wanting.  They  are 
closely  allied  to  the  land  snails. 


Slug  (Limax  agrestis).    Nat.  size. 

4.  [Zool.)  Any  smooth,  soft  larva  of  a  sawily  or  moth 
which  creeps  like  a  moUusk ;  as,  the  pear  slug  ;  rose  slug. 

5.  A  ship  that  sails  slowly.     lObs.J  Halliwell. 
His  rendezvous  for  his  fleet,  and  for  all  slugs  to  come  to, 

ehould  be  between  Calais  and  Dover.  I'epys. 

6.  [Perhaps  a  different  word.]  An  irregularly  shaped 
piece  of  metal,  used  as  a  missile  for  a  gim. 

7.  {Print.)  A  thick  strip  of  metal  less  than  type  high, 
and  as  long  as  the  width  of  a  column  or  a  page,  —  used  in 
spacing  out  pages  and  to  separate  display  lines,  etc. 

Sea  slug.  (Zodl.)  (a)  Any  nudibranch  moUusk.  (6)  A 
holothurian.  —  Slug  caterpillar.    Same  as  Slugworm. 

Slug,  V.  i.    To  move  slowly  ;  to  lie  idle.     [06s.] 

To  slug  in  sloth  and  sensual  delight.  Spenser. 

Slug,  V.  t.    To  make  sluggish.    \_Obs.']  Milton. 

Slug,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slugged  (sliigd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Slugging  (-ging).]  1.  To  load  with  a  slug  or 
slugs  ;  as,  to  slug  a  gun. 

2.  To  strike  heavily.     [Cant  or  Slang'] 

Slug,  V.  i.  To  become  reduced  in  diameter,  or  changed 
in  shape,  by  passing  from  a  larger  to  a  smaller  part  of 
the  bore  of  the  barrel ;  —  said  of  a  bullet  when  fired  from 
a  gun,  pistol,  or  other  firearm. 

SlUg'a-bed'  (-a-bSd'),  re.  One  who  indulges  in  lying 
abed  ;  a  sluggard.     [iJ.]     "Fie,  you  slugabed!"    Shak. 

Slug'gard  (-gerd),  re.  [_Slug  +  -ard.]  A  person  ha- 
bitually lazy,  idle,  and  inactive  ;  a  drone. 

Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  ;  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise. 

Prov.  vi.  6. 

Slug'gard,  a.    Sluggish ;  lazy.  Dryden. 

Slug'gard-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.    To  make  lazy.    [iJ.]    Shak. 

Slug'gard-y  (-f),  re.     [OB.  sloggardye.1    The  state 

of  being  a  sluggard ;  sluggishness ;  sloth.  Gower. 

Idleness  is  rotten  sluggardy.  Chaucer. 

Slug'ger  (-ger),  re.  One  who  strikes  heavy  blows ; 
hence,  a  boxer ;  a  prizefighter.     [Cant  or  Slang] 

Slug'glsh  (-gish),  a.  1.  Habitually  idle  and  lazy; 
slothful ;  dull ;  inactive ;  as,  a  sluggish  man. 

2.  Slow  ;  having  little  motion  ;  as,  a  sluggish  stream. 

3.  Having  no  power  to  move  one's  self  or  itself  ;  inert. 
Matter,  being  impotent,  sluggish,  and  inactive,  hath  no  power 

to  stir  or  move  itself.  Woodward. 

And  the  sluggish  Ittnd  slumbers  in  utter  neglect.  Longfelhw. 

4.  Characteristic  of  a  sluggard ;  dull ;  stupid  ;  tame  ; 
simple.     [iJ.]     "  So  sluggish  a  conceit."  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Inert ;  idle  ;  lazy ;  slothful ;  indolent ;  dronish  ; 
Blow ;  dull ;  drowsy ;  inactive.    See  Inert. 

—  Slug'glsh-ly,  adv.  —  Slug'glsh-ness,  n. 
Slug'gy  (-gf),  a.    Sluggish.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 
Slug'— horn'  (-hSrn'),  n.     An  erroneous  form  of  the 

Scotch  word  slughorne,  or  sloggorne,  meaning  slogan. 

Slugs  (slugz),  re.  pi.    {Mining)  Half-roasted  ore. 

Slug'worm'  (sliig'wGrm'),  re.  {Zodl.)  Any  caterpillar 
which  has  the  general  appearance  of  a  slug,  as  do  those 
of  certain  moths  belonging  to  Limacodes  and  allied  gen- 
era, and  thos^  of  certain  sawflies. 

Sluice  (slus),  re.  [OF.  escluse,  P.  ecluse,  LL.  exclusa, 
sclusa,  from  L.  excludere,  exclusum,  to  shut  out :  cf.  D. 
sluis  sluice,  from  the  Old  French,  See  Exclude.]  1.  An 
artificial  passage  for  water,  fitted  with  a  valve  or  gate, 
as  in  a  mill  stream,  for  stopping  or  regulating  the  flow ; 
also,  a  water  gate  or  flood  gate. 

2.  Hence,  an  opening  or  channel  through  which  any- 
thing flows ;  a  source  of  supply. 

Each  sluice  of  affluent  fortune  opened 

soon.  Harte. 

This  home  familiarity  .  .  .  opens  the 

sluices  of  sensibility.  /.  Taylor. 

3.  The  stream  flowing  through  a 
flood  g.ate. 

4.  {Mining)    A    long   box    or 
trough  through  which  water  flows, 

—  used    for    washing    auriferous 
earth. 


Sluice  gate,  the  sliding  gate  of  a 
sluice. 


Sluice  Gate. 


Sluice,  V.  t.  [inip.  &  p.  p.  Sluiced  (slust)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Sluicing  (slu'sing).]  1.  To  emit  by,  or  as  by, 
flood  gates.     [Ji.]  Milton. 


2.  To  wet  copiously,  as  by  opening  a  sluice ;  as,  to 
sluice  meadows.  Howitt. 

He  dried  his  neck  and  face,  which  he  had  been  sluicing  with 
cold  water.  De  Quincey. 

3.  To  wash  with,  or  in,  a  stream  of  water  running 
through  a  sluice  ;  as,  to  sluice  earth  or  gold  dust  in 
mining. 

Sluice'way'  (slus'wa'),  ™.  An  artificial  channel  into 
which  water  is  let  by  a  sluice ;  specificaUy,  a  trough  con- 
structed over  the  bed  of  a  stream,  so  that  logs,  lumber, 
or  rubbish  can  be  floated  down  to  some  convenient  place 
of  delivery. 

Slul'cy  (slu'sy),  a.  Falling  copiously  or  in  streams, 
as  from  a  sluice. 

And  oft  whole  sheets  descend  of  sluicy  rain.    Dryden. 

Slum  (sliim),  re.  [Cf .  Slump,  «.]  1.  A  foul  back  street 
of  a  city,  especially  one  filled  with  a  poor,  dirty,  de- 
graded, and  often  vicious  population  ;  any  low  neighbor- 
hood or  dark  retreat ;  —  usually  in  the  plural ;  as,  West- 
minster slums  are  haunts  for  thieves.  Dickens. 

2.  pi.  {^fining)  Same  as  Slimes. 

Slum'ber  (sliSm'ber),  V.  i.  [jimp.  &  p.  p.  Slumbered 
(-berd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Slumbering.]  [OE.  slombren, 
slumberen,  slumeren,  AS.  slumerian,  fr.  sluma  slumber ; 
akin  to  D.  sluimeren  to  slumber,  MHG.  slummern, 
slumen,  G.  schlummern,  Dan.  slumre,  Sw.  slumra,  Goth. 
slawan  to  be  silent.]  1.  To  sleep ;  especially,  to  sleep 
lightly ;  to  doze.  Piers  Plowman. 

He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep. 

Ps.  cxxi.  4. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  negligence,  sloth,  supineness,  or 
inactivity.     "  Why  slurnbers  Pope  ?  "  Young. 

Slum'ber,  v.  t.     1.  To  lay  to  sleep.     [J?.]         Wotton. 

2.  To  stun  ;  to  stupefy.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Slum'ber,  re.  Sleep ;  especially,  light  sleep ;  sleep 
that  is  not  deep  or  sound  ;  repose. 

He  at  last  fell  into  a  sluniber,  and  thence  into  a  fast  sleep, 
which  detained  him  in  that  place  until  it  was  almost  night. 

jiunyan. 
Fast  asleep  ?    It  is  no  matter  ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slmtther.  Shak. 

Rest  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyea.       Dryden. 

Slum'ber-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  slumbers  ;  a  sleeper. 

Slum'ber-ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  slumbering  manner. 

Slum'ber-less,  a.     Without  slumber ;  sleepless. 

Slum'bpr-OUS  (-iis),  a.  1.  Inviting  slumber ;  sopo- 
riferous.     •'  Pensive  in  the  slumberous  shade."        Pope. 

2.  Being  in  the  repose  of  slumber ;  sleepy  ;  drowsy.    ■ 
His  quiet  aud  almost  slumberous  countenance.    Hawthorne. 

Slum'ber-y  (-y),  a.    Sleepy.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Slnm'brous  (-brils),  a.    Slumberous.  Keats. 

Slum'mlng,  vb.  n.    Visiting  slums. 

Slump  (slump),  re.  [Of.  D.  slomp  a  mass,  heap,  Dan. 
slump  a  quantity,  and  E.  slump,  v.  t.]  The  gross  amount ; 
the  mass  ;  the  lump.     [Scot.] 

Slump,  V.  i.  [Cf.  Lump  ;  also  Sw.  slumpa  to  bargain 
for  the  lump.]     To  lump  ;  to  throw  into  a  mass. 

These  different  groups  .  .  .  are  exclusively  slumped  together 
under  that  sense.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Slump,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slumped  (slumt ;  215) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Slumping.]  [Scot,  slump  a  dull  noise  pro- 
duced by  something  falling  into  a  hole,  a  marsh,  a 
swamp.]  To  fall  or  sink  suddenly  through  or  in,  when 
walking  on  a  surface,  as  on  thawing  snow  or  ice,  partly 
frozen  ground,  a  bog,  etc. ,  not  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
person. 

The  latter  walk  on  a  bottomless  quag,  into  which  unawares 
they  may  slump.  Barrow. 

Slump,  re.     1.  A  boggy  place.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

2.  The  noise  made  by  anything  falling  into  a  hole,  or 
into  a  soft,  miry  place.     [Scot.] 

Slump'y  {-f),  a.  Easily  broken  through ;  boggy ; 
marshy;  swampy.   [Prov.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.S.]  Bartlett. 

Slung  (siting),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Sling. 

Slung  shot,  a  metal  ball  of  small  size,  with  a  string  at- 
tached, used  by  rufiiaus  for  striking. 

Slunk  (sliink),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Slink. 

Slur  (slQr),~i;.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slurred  (slQrd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Slurring  (-ring).]  [Cf.  OE.  sloor  mud, 
clay,  Icel.  slora,  sloSra,  to  trail  or  drag  one's  self  along, 
D.  sleuren,  sloren,  to  train,  to  drag,  to  do  negligently  aud 
slovenly,  D.  sloor,  sloerie,  a  sluttish  girl.]  1.  To  soil ;  to 
sully  ;  to  contaminate ;  to  disgrace.  Cudworth. 

2.  To  disparage ;  to  traduce.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  cover  over;  to  disguise;  to  conceal;  to  pass  over 
lightly  or  with  little  notice. 

With  periods,  points,  and  tropes,  he  slurs  his  crimes.  Dryden. 

4.  To  cheat,  as  by  sliding  a  die  ;  to  trick.     [P.] 

To  slur  men  of  what  they  fought  for.       Hudibras. 

5.  To  pronounce  indistinctly  ;  as,  to  slur  syllables. 

6.  {Mus.)  To  sing  or  perform  in  a  smooth,  gliding 
style  ;  to  connect  smoothly  in  performing,  as  several 
notes  or  tones.  Busby. 

7.  {Print.)  To  blur  or  double,  as  an  impression  from 
type ;  to  mackle. 

Slur,  re.  1.  A  mark  or  stain  ;  hence,  a  slight  reproach 
or  disgrace  ;  a  stigma  ;  a  reproachful  intimation ;  an  in- 
nuendo.   "  Gaining  to  his  name  a  lasting s/«(r."       South. 

2.  A  trick  played  upon  a  person  ;  an  imposition.    [P.] 

3.  {Mus.)  A  mark,  thus  ["^  -^  or  y^*^^],  connect- 
ing notes  that  are  to  be  sung  to  the  same  syllable,  or 
made  in  one  continued  breath  of  a  wind  instrument,  or 
with  one  stroke  of  a  bow ;  a  tie  ;  a  sign  of  legato. 

4.  In  knitting  machines,  a  contrivance  for  depressing 
the  sinkers  successively  by  passing  over  them. 

Slurred  (slQrd),  o.  (Mus.)  Marked  with  a  slur  ;  per- 
formed iu  a  smooth,  gliding  style,  like  notes  marked 
with  a  slur. 

Slush  (slush),  re.  [Cf.  Sw.  slaska  to  paddle  in  water, 
slask  wet,  filth.]     [Written  also  slosh.]     1.  Soft  mud. 

2.  A  mixture  of  snow  aud  water  ;  halt-melted  snow. 

3.  A  soft  mixture  of  grease  and  other  materials,  used 
for  lubricotion. 


4.  The  refuse  grease  and  fat  collected  in  cooking, 
especially  on  shipboard. 

5.  {3Iach.)  A  mixture  of  white  lead  and  lime,  with 
which  the  bright  parts  of  machines,  such  as  the  connect- 
ing rods  of  steamboats,  are  painted  to  be  preserved  from 
oxidation. 

Slush  (slush),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Slushed  (slusht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Slushing.]  1.  To  smear  with  slush  or 
grease  ;  as,  to  slush  a  mast. 

2.  To  paint  with  a  mixture  of  white  lead  and  lime. 

SlUSh'y  (-y),  a.  Abounding  iu  slush ;  characterized 
by  soft  mud  or  half -melted  snow;  as,  the  streets  are 
slushy  ;  the  snow  is  slushy.  "  A  dark,  drizzling,  slushy 
day."  Blackw.  Mag. 

Slut  (smt),  re.     [OE.  slutte;  cf.  OD.  slodde  a  slut, 
Icel.  slottr  a  heavy,  loglike  fellow,  slota  to  droop.]    1.  An 
untidy  woman ;  a  slattern. 
Sluts  are  good  enough  to  make  a  sloven's  porridge.  Old  Proverb. 

2.  A  servant  girl ;  a  drudge.     [06s.] 

Our  little  girl  Susan  is  a  most  admirable  slut,  and  pleases  us 
mightily,  doing  more  service  than  both  the  others.  Fepys. 

3.  A  female  dog  ;  a  bitch. 

Slutch(sluch),  re.   [Cf.  Sludge.]  Slush.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Slutch'y  (-y),  a.    Slushy.     [Prov.  Eng.]      Pennant. 

Sluth'hound'  (sluth'hound'),  re.     Sleuthhound. 

Slut'ter-y  (sliSt'ter-y),  re.  The  qualities  and  practices 
of  a  slut ;  sluttishness ;  slatternliness.  Drayton. 

SlUt'tish  (-tish),  a.     Like  a  slut;  untidy  ;  indecently 

negligent  of  cleanliness ;  disorderly ;  as,  a  sluttish  woman. 

Why  is  thy  lord  so  sluttish,  I  thee  pray.       Chaucer, 

An  air  of  liberal,  though  sluttish,  plenty,  indicated  the  wealthy 
farmer.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

—  Slut'tlsh-ly,  adv.  —  Slut'tlsh-ness,  re. 

Sly  (sli),  a.  [Com par.  Slier  (-er)  or  Slyer;  superl. 
Sliest  or  Slyest.]  [OE.  sli,  slegh,  sleih,  Icel.  slsegr,  for 
slaegr;  akin  to  Sw.slug,  Dan.  slu,  LG.  slou,  6.  schlau; 
and  probably  to  E.  slay,  v.  t.  ;  cf .  G.  \eischlagen  sly.  See 
Slay,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Sleight.]  1.  Dexterous  in  perform- 
ing an  action,  so  as  to  escape  notice  ;  nimble  ;  skillful ; 
cautious ;  shrewd ;  knowing ;  —  in  a  good  sense. 
Be  ye  sly  as  serpents,  and  simple  as  doves.  Wyctif  (3fatt.  x.  16). 
Whom  graver  age 
And  long  experience  hath  made  wise  and  sly.    Fairfax. 

2.  Artfully  cunning ;  secretly  mischievous ;  wily. 

For  my  sly  wiles  and  subtle  craftiness. 

The  title  of  the  kingdom  I  possess.  Spenser. 

3.  Done  with,  and  marked  by,  artful  and  dexterous 
secrecy  ;  subtle  ;  as,  a  sly  trick. 

Envy  works  in  a  sly  and  imperceptible  manner.    /.  Watts. 

4.  Light  or  delicate  ;  slight ;  thin.     [06s.] 

By  the  sly,  or  On  the  sly,  in  a  sly  or  secret  manner. 
[Colloq.]  "Gazed  on  Hetty's  charms  by  the  sly."  G. 
Eliot. — Sly  goose  (Zodl.),  the  common  sheldrake;  —  so 
named  from  its  craftiness. 

Syn.  —  Cunning ;  crafty ;  subtile ;  wily.    See  Cunning. 

Sly,  adv.     Slyly.     [06s.  or  Poetic]  Spenser. 

Sly'bOOtS'  (-boots'),  re.  A  humorous  appellation  for 
a  sly,  cunning,  or  waggish  person. 

Slyboots  was  cursedly  cunning  to  hide  'em.     Goldsmith. 

Sly'ly,  adv.    In  a  sly  manner  ;  shrewdly ;  craftily. 

Honestly  and  slyly  he  it  spent.  Chaucer. 

Sly'ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  sly. 

Slype  (slip),  n.  [Cf.  D.  sluipen  to  sneak.]  {Arch.) 
A  narrow  passage  between  two  buildings,  as  between  the 
transept  and  chapter  house  of  a  monastery.     [Eng.] 

Smack  (smSk),  re.  [D.  smak ;  akin  to  LG.  smack, 
smak,  Dan.  smakke,  G.  schmacke,  F.  semaque.]  (Naut.) 
A  small  sailing  vessel,  commonly  rigged  as  a  sloop,  used 
chiefly  in  the  coasting  and  fishing  trade. 

Smack,  re.  [OE.  smak,  AS.  smsec  taste,  savor ;  akin 
to  D.  smaak,  G.  geschmack,  OHG.  smac ;  cf.  Lith.  sma- 
^MS  pleasant.  Cf.  Smack,  w.i.]  1.  Taste  or  fiavor,  esp. 
a  slight  taste  or  flavor ;  savor  ;  tincture  ;  as,  a  smack  of 
bitter  in  the  medicine.    Also  used  figuratively. 

So  quickly  they  have  taken  a  smack  in  eovetousness. 

I^obynson  (Jlore's  Utopia). 
They  felt  the  smack  of  this  world.  Latimer, 

2.  A  small  quantity ;  a  taste.  Dryden. 

3.  Aloud  kiss  ;  a  buss.   "  A  clamorous  mtaci."    Shak. 

4.  A  quick,  sharp  noise,  as  of  the  lips  when  suddenly 
separated,  or  of  a  whip. 

5.  A  quick,  smart  blow  ;  a  slap.  Johnson. 
Smack,  adv.    As  if  with  a  smack  or  slap.     [Colloq.] 
Smack,  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Smacked  (smSkt) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  Smacking.]  [OE.  smaken  to  taste,  have  a  taste, 

—  from  the  noun ;  cf.  AS.  smeccan  to  taste  ;  akin  to  D. 
smaken,  G.  schmecken,  OHG.  smecchen  to  taste,  smac- 
chen  to  have  a  taste  (aud,  derived  from  the  same  source, 
G.  schmatzen  to  smack  the  lips,  to  kiss  with  a  sharp  noise, 
MHG.  smalzen,  smackezen),  Icel.  smakka  to  taste,  Sw. 
smaka,  Dan.  smage.  See  2d  Smack,  re.]  1.  To  have  a 
smack ;  to  be  tinctured  with  any  particular  taste. 

2.  To  have  or  exhibit  indications  of  the  presence  of  any 
character  or  quality. 

All  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice.  Shak. 

3.  To  kiss  with  a  close  compression  of  the  lips,  so  as 
to  make  a  sound  when  they  separate ;  to  kiss  with  a 
sharp  noise  ;  to  buss. 

4.  To  make  a  noise  by  the  separation  of  the  lips  after 
tasting  anything. 

Smack,  v.  t.    1.  To  kiss  with  a  sharp  noise ;  to  buss. 

2.  To  open,  as  the  lips,  with  .an  inarticulate  sound 
made  by  a  quick  compression  and  separation  of  the  parts 
of  the  mouth  ;  to  make  a  noise  with,  as  the  lips,  by  sep- 
arating them  in  the  act  of  kissing  or  after  tasting. 

Drinking  off  the  cup,  and  smacking  his  lips  with  an  air  of  in- 
effable relish.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

3.  To  make  a  sharp  noise  by  striking  ;  to  crack  ;  as,  to 
smack  a  whip.   "  She  smacks  the  silken  thong."    i'oung. 

Smack'lng,  re.     A  sharp,  quick  noise ;  a  smack. 

Like  the  faint  smackiiig  of  an  after  kiss.       Dryden. 
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Smack'lng  (smSk'Ing),  a.  Making  a  sharp,  brisk 
sound ;  lience,  brisk ;  as,  a  smacking  breeze. 

Small  (amal),  a.  \_Compar.  Smallek  (-er) ;  superl. 
Smallest.]  [OE.  smal,  AS.  smsel;  akin  to  D.  smal 
narrow,  OS.  &  OHG.  smal  small,  G.  schmal  narrow, 
Dan.  &  Sw.  smal,  Goth,  smals  small,  Icel.  smali  small 
eattle,  sheep,  or  goats;  cf.  Gr.  ixriXov  a  sheep  or  goat.] 

1.  Having  little  size,  compared  with  other  things  of 
the  same  kind ;  little  in  quantity  or  degree  ;  diminutiTe  ; 
not  large  or  extended  in  dimensions ;  not  great ;  not 
much ;  inconsiderable  ;  as,  a  small  man ;  a  small  river. 

To  compare 
Great  things  with  small.  Milton. 

2.  Being  of  slight  consequence  ;  feeble  in  influence  or 
importance ;  unimportant ;  trivial ;  insignificant ;  as,  a 
small  fault ;  a  small  business. 

3.  Evincing  little  worth  or  ability ;  not  large-minded  ; 
—  sometimes,  in  reproach,  paltry  ;  mean. 

A  true  delineation  of  the  smallest  man  is  capable  of  interest- 
ing the  (greatest  man.  Carlyle, 

4.  Not  prolonged  in  duration  ;  not  extended  in  time ; 
short ;  as,  after  a  small  space.  S/iak. 

5.  Weak  ;  slender  ;  fine  ;  gentle  ;  soft ;  not  loud.  "  A 
gtUl,  small  voice."  1  Kings  xix.  12. 

Great  and  small,  of  all  ranks  or  degrees ;  —  used  espe- 
cially of  persons.  "''Ris^aeats,  rjreat  and  small."  Chau- 
cer.—Sm&W  arms,  muskets,  rifles,  pistols,  etc.,  in  dis- 
tinction from  cannon.  —  Small  beer.  See  under  Beeb.  — 
Small  coal,  (a)  Little  coals  of  wood  formerly  used  to  light 
fires.  Gay.  (ft)  Coal  about  the  size  of  a  hazelnut,  separated 
from  the  coarser  parts  by  screening.  —  Small  craft  (Naut.), 
a  vessel,  or  vessels  in  general,  of  a  small  size.  —  Small 
fruits.    See  under  Fruit.  —  Small  band,  a  certain  size  of 

Saper.     See   under   Paper.  —  Small    hours.     See   under 
[otTR.  —  Small  letter  (Prhit.),   a  lower-case  letter.    See 
LowEE-CASE,  and  Capital  letter,  under  Capital,  a.  —  Small 

flece,  a  Scotch  coin  worth  about  2}d.  sterling,  or  about 
i  cents.  —  Small  register.  See  the  Note  under  1st  Resis- 
TER,  7.  —  Small  stuff  (Naut.),  spun  yarn,  marline,  and  the 
smallest  kinds  of  rope.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.  —  Small  talk, 
light  or  trifling  conversation  ;  chitchat.  —  Small  wares 
(JCom.),  various  small  textile  articles,  as  tapes,  braid, 
fringe,  and  the  like.    J/'  Culloch. 

Small,  adv.     1.  In  or  to  small  extent,  quantity,  or 

degree;  little;  slightly.    [Ofts.]     "I  wept  but  small." 

Chaucer.     "It  smaK avails  my  mood."    Shak. 

2.  Not  loudly ;  faintly ;  timidly.     \_Obs.  or  Humorous'] 

You  may  speak  as  small  as  you  wUl.  Sfiak. 

Small,  n.    1.  The  small  or  slender  part  of  a  thing ; 

as,  the  small  of  the  leg  or  of  the  back. 

2.  pi.  Smallclothes.     [_Collog.']  Hood.    Dickens. 

3.  pi.  Same  as  Little  go.    See  under  Little,  a. 
Small,  V.  2.     To  make  httle  or  less.     [Ofti.] 
Small'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.     \_Small  +  F.  ache  smallage. 

See  AcH  parsley.]  (Boi.)  A  biennial  umbelliferous  plant 
{Apium  graveolens)  native  of  the  seacoasts  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  When  deprived  of  its  acrid  and  even  poisonous 
properties  by  cultivation,  it  becomes  celery. 

Small'dotheB'  (-cloths'),  n.  pi.  A  man's  garment  for 
the  hips  and  thighs  ;  breeches.    See  Breeches. 

Small'lsb,  a.    Somewhat  small.  G.  W.  Cable. 

Small'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  small. 

Small'pox'  (-poks' ;  277),  n.  ISmall  +  pox,  pocks.] 
{Med.)  A  contagious,  constitutional,  febrile  disease 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  pustular  eruption ;  variola. 
The  cutaneous  eruption  is  at  first  a  collection  of  papules 
which  become  vesicles  (first  flat,  subsequently  umbiU- 
cated)  and  then  pustules,  and  finally  thick  crusts  which 
slough  after  a  certain  time,  often  leaving  a  pit,  or  scar. 

Smalls  (smalz),  n.  pi.     See  Small,  n.,  2,  3. 

Small'SWOrd'  (smal'sord'),  n.  A  light  sword  used  for 
thrusting  only  ;  especially,  the  sword  worn  by  civilians 
of  rank  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

Smal'ly  (smal'ly),  adv.  In  a  small  quantity  or  de- 
gree ;  with  minuteness.     [S.]  Ascham. 

Smalt  (smalt),  n.  [It.  smalto,  LL.  smaltum  ;  of  Teu- 
tonic origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  smalz  grease,  butter,  G.  schmalz 
grease,  OHG.  smelzan  to  melt,  G.  schmelzen.  See 
Smelt,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Amel,  Enamel.]  A  deep  blue  pig- 
ment or  coloring  material  used  in  various  arts.  It  is  a 
vitreous  substance  made  of  cobalt,  potash,  and  calcined 
quartz  fused,  and  reduced  to  a  powder. 

Smalt'-blue'  (-blu'),  a.    Deep  blue,  like  smalt. 

Smalt'lne  (-in), )  re.     [See  Smalt.]     {Min.)     A  tin- 

Smalt'lte  (-it),  j  white  or  gray  mineral  of  metallic 
luster.  It  is  an  arsenide  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  iron. 
Called  also  speiskobalt. 

Smar'agd  (smar'agd),  n.  [L.  smaragdus.  See  Em- 
erald.]    The  emerald.     [Ofts.]  Bale. 

Sma-rag'dlne  (sma-rSg'din),  a.  [L.  smaragdinus, 
Gr.  (jij-apaySwo^.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  emerald  ;  resem- 
bling emerald  ;  of  an  emerald  green. 

Sma-rag'dite  (-dit),  n.  [Cf.  P.  smaragdite;  — so 
called  from  its  emerald  -  green  color.  See  Smaeaqd.] 
(Min. )  A  green  foliated  kind  of  amphibole,  observed  in 
eclogite  and  some  varieties  of  gabbro. 

Smart  (smart),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Smarted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Smarting.]  [OE.  smarten,  AS.  smeortan ;  akin 
to  D.  smarten,  smerten,  G.  schmerzen,  OHG.  smerzan, 
Dan.  smerte,  Sw.  smarta,  D.  smart,  smert,  a  pain,  G. 
schmerz,  OHG.  smerzo,  .and  probably  to  L.  mordere  to 
bite ;  cf.  Gr.  crficpSi/os,  afj.ep&a.Xeo's,  terrible,  fearful,  Skr. 
mrd  to  rub,  crush.  Cf.  Moesel.]  1.  To  feel  a  lively, 
pungent  local  pain ;  —  said  of  some  part  of  the  body  as 
the  seat  of  irritation ;  as,  my  finger  smarts  ;  these  wounds 
smart.  Chaucer.    Shak. 

2.  To  feel  a  pungent  pain  of  mind ;  to  feel  sharp  pain 
or  grief;  to  suffer;  to  feel  the  sting  of  evil. 

No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool.  Pope. 

He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it.  Prov.  xi.  15. 

Smart,  v.  t.    To  cause  a  smart  in.    "A  goad  that  .  .  . 

smarts  the  &esh."  T.Adams. 

Smart,  n.    [OE.  smerte.    See  Smart,  v.  i.]    1.  Quick, 

pungent,  lively  pain ;  a  pricking  local  pain,  as  the  pain 

from  puncture  by  nettles.    "In  pain's  imart."  Chaucer, 


2.  Severe,  pungent  pain  of  mind ;  pungent  grief ;  as, 

the  smart  of  affliction. 

To  stand  'twixt  us  and  our  deserved  smart.        Milton. 
Counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart.  Spetiser. 

3.  A  fellow  who  affects  smartness,  briskness,  and  vi- 
vacity ;  a  dandy.     ISlang]  Fielding. 

4.  Smart  money  (see  below).     ICant] 

Smart  (smart),  a.  [_Compar.  Smarter  (-er) ;  superl. 
Smartest.  [OE.  smerte.  See  Smart,  v.  i.]  1.  Causing 
a  smart ;  pungent ;  pricking ;  as,  a  smart  stroke  or  taste. 

How  smart  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience.    Shak. 

2.  Keen ;  severe ;  poignant ;  as,  smart  pain. 

3.  Vigorous;  sharp;  severe.  "Smart  skirmishes,  in 
which  many  fell."  Clarendon. 

4.  Accomplishing,  or  able  to  accomplish,  results  quick- 
ly; active;  sharp;  clever.     [^Colloq.] 

5.  Efficient ;  vigorous  ;  brilliant.  "  The  stars  shine 
smarter."  Dryden. 

6.  Marked  by  acuteness  or  shrewdness  ;  quick  in  sug- 
gestion or  reply  ;  vivacious  ;  witty ;  as,  a  smart  reply  ;  a 
smart  saying. 

Who,  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart, 
Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart  ?    Yowig. 
A  sentence  or  two,  .  .  .  which  I  thought  very  smart.    Addison. 

7.  Pretentious ;  showy ;  spruce  ;  as,  a  smart  gown. 

8.  Brisk ;  fresh ;  as,  a  smart  breeze. 

Smart  money,  (a)  Money  paid  by  a  person  to  buy  him- 
self off  from  some  unpleasant  engagement  or  some  pain- 
ful situation.  (6)  (Mil.)  Money  allowed  to  soldiers  or 
sailors,  in  the  English  service,  for  wounds  and  injuries  re- 
ceived ;  also,  a  sum  paid  by  a  recruit,  previous  to  being 
sworn  in,  to  procure  his  release  from  service,  (e)  (Low) 
Vindictive  or  exemplary  damages ;  damages  beyond  a  full 
compensation  for  the  actual  injury  done.  Burrill.  Green- 
leaf.  —  Smart  ticket,  a  certificate  given  to  wounded  sea- 
men, entitling  them  to  smart  money.  [Eng.]  Brande&C. 

Syn.  —  Pungent ;  poignant ;  sharp ;  tart ;  acute  ;  quick ; 
lively ;  brisk  ;  witty ;  clever  ;  keen ;  dashy  ;  showy.  — 
Smart,  Clever.  Smart  has  been  much  used  in  New 
England  to  describe  a  person  who  is  intelligent,  vigorous, 
and  active  ;  as,  a  smart  young  fellow ;  a  smart  workman, 
etc.,  coinciding  very  nearly  with  the  English  sense  of 
clever.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  in  England  is  in 
such  expressions  as,  he  was  smart  (pungent  or  witty)  ui 
his  reply,  etc. ;  but  smart  and  smartness,  when  applied 
to  persons,  more  commonly  refer  to  dress ;  as,  a  smart 
appearance  ;  a  smart  gown,  etc. 

Smart'en  (smarfn),  v.  t.  To  make  smart  or  spruce ; 
—  usually  with  «p.     IColloq.] 

She  had  to  go  and  smarten  herself  up  somewhat.     W.  Black. 

Smar'tle  (smar't'l),  ti.  i.  To  waste  away.  IProv.Eng.] 

Smart'ly  (smartly),  adv.    In  a  smart  manner. 

Smart'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  smart. 

Smart'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  An  acrid  plant  of 
the  genus  Polygonum  (P.  Hydropiper),  which  produces 
smarting  if  applied  where  the  skin  is  tender. 

Smash  (smiish),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Smashed  (smSsht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Smashing.]  [Cf.  Sw.  smisk  a  blow, 
stroke,  smiska  to  strike,  dial.  Sw.  smaske  to  kiss  with  a 
noise,  and  E.  smack  a  loud  kiss,  a  slap.]  To  break  in 
pieces  by  violence  ;  to  dash  to  pieces  ;  to  crush. 

Here  everything  is  broken  and  smashed  to  pieces.    Burke. 

Smash,  v.  i.  To  break  up,  or  go  to  pieces  suddenly, 
as  the  result  of  collision  or  pressure. 

Smash,  n.  1.  A  breaking  or  dashing  to  pieces  ;  ut- 
ter destruction ;  wreck. 

2.  Hence,  bankruptcy.     \_Colloq.'] 

Smash'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
smashes  or  breaks  things  to  pieces. 

2.  Anything  very  large  or  extraordinary.     [Slang] 

3.  One  who  passes  counterfeit  coin.     [Cant,  Eng.] 
Smatch  (smach),  re.     [OE.  smach,  smak.  '  See  Smack 

taste.]    Taste  ;  tincture ;  smack.     [Obs.] 

Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honor  in  it.      SJiak. 

Smatch,  v.  i.     To  smack.     [Ofts.]        Banister  (1578). 

Smat'ter  (smSt'ter),  v.  i.  [OE.  smateren  to  make  a 
noise  ;  cf.  Sw.  smattra  to  clatter,  to  crackle,  G.  schmet- 
tern  to  dash,  crash,  to  warble,  quaver.]  1.  To  talk  su- 
perficially or  ignorantly  ;  to  babble  ;  to  chatter. 

Of  state  affairs  you  can  not  smatter.  Swift. 

2.  To  have  a  slight  taste,  or  a  slight,  superficial  knowl- 
edge, of  anything ;  to  smack. 

Smat'ter,  v.  t.     1.  To  talk  superficially  about. 

2.  To  gain  a  slight  taste  of  ;  to  acquire  a  slight,  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  ;  to  smack.  Chaucer. 

Smat'ter,  n.     Superficial  knowledge ;  a  smattering. 

Smat'ter-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  has  only  a  slight,  su- 
perficial knowledge  ;  a  sciolist. 

Smat'ter-lng,  re.  A  slight,  superficial  knowledge  of 
something;  sciolism. 

I  had  a  great  desire,  not  able  to  attain  to  a  superficial  skill  in 
any,  to  have  some  sjiiatteriuq  in  all.  Burton. 

Smear  (smer),  v.t.  [imp.  &  p.  ^.Smeared  (smerd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Smearing.]  [OE.  smeren,  smerien,  AS. 
smierwan,  smyrwan,  fr.  smeoru  fat,  grease  ;  akin  to  D. 
smeren,  OHG.  smirwen,  G.  schmieren,  Icel.  smyrja  to 
anoint.  See  Smear,  re.]  1.  To  overspread  with  any- 
thing unctuous,  viscous,  or  adhesive;  to  daub;  as,  to 
smear  anything  with  oil.  "Smear  the  sleepy  grooms 
with  blood."  Shak. 

2.  To  soil  in  any  way  ;  to  contaminate ;  to  pollute  ;  to 
stain  morally ;  as,  to  be  smeared  with  infamy.         Shak. 

Smear,  re.  [OE.  sm,ere,  AS.  smeoru  fat,  grease  ;  akin 
to  D.  smeer,  G.  schmeer,  OHG.  smero,  Icel.  smjor,  Sw. 
&  Dan.  smor  butter,  Goth,  smairpr  fatness,,  smarna 
dung ;  cf.  Lith.  smarsas  fat.  Cf.  Smirch.]  1.  A  fat, 
oily  substance ;  ointment.  Johnson. 

2.  Hence,  a  spot  made  by,  or  as  by,  an  unctuous  or 
adhesive  substance  ;  a  blot  or  blotch ;  a  daub ;  a  stain. 
Slow  broke  the  mom. 
All  damp  and  rolling  vapor,  with  no  sun. 
But  in  its  place  a  moving  smear  of  light.    Alexander  Smith. 

Smear'  dab'  (dSb').      (Zodl.)   The  sand  fluke  (6). 

[Prov.  Eng.] 


Smeared  (smerd),  a,  (Zodl.)  Having  the  color  mark, 
ings  ill  defined,  as  if  rubbed  ;  as,  the  smeared  dagger 
moth  {Apatela  obliniia). 

Smear'y  (smer'y),  a.  Tending  to  smear  or  soil ;  ad- 
hesive ;  viscous.  Powe. 

Smeath(smeth),n.    (.ZooL)  The  smew.   [Pyov.  Eng.] 

Smec'tite  (smek'tit),  n.  [G.  smectit,  fr.  Gr.  er/irjKTK 
a  kind  of  fuller's  earth,  fr.  o-ji^x^"'  to  wipe  off.]  (Min.) 
A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  of  a  greenish  color,  which, 
in  certain  states  of  humidity,  appears  transparent  and 
almost  gelatinous. 

Smee  (sme),  re.  [Cf.  Smew.]  (Zodl.)  (a)  The  pintail 
duck,  (b)  The  widgeon,  (c)  The  poachard.  (d)  The 
smew.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Smeeth  (smeth),  v.  t.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  To 
smoke ;  to  blacken  with  smoke  ;  to  rub  with  soot.  [Ofts.] 

Smeeth  (smeth),  v.  t.  [OE.  smeSen,  AS.  smeSian. 
See  Smooth.]    To  smooth.     [Prov.  Eng.]        Halliwell. 

Smeg'ma  (smeg'ma),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <7/u.^yMa  soap, 
fr.  <7-ja^;(eii' to  wash  off.]  (Physiol.)  The  matter  secreted 
by  any  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  Specifically :  (a)  The 
soapy  substance  covering  the  skin  of  newborn  infants, 
(ft)  The  cheesy,  sebaceous  matter  which  collects  between 
the  glans  penis  and  the  foreskin. 

Smeg-mat'lc  (smgg-mSt'ik),  a.  Being  of  the  nature 
of  soap  ;  soapy ;  cleansing ;  detersive. 

Smeiir  (smer),  re.  A  salt  glaze  on  pottery,  made  by 
adding  common  salt  to  an  earthenware  glaze. 

Smell  (smgl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Smelled  (sm61d). 
Smelt  (smelt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Smelling.]  [OE.  smell- 
en,  smillen,  smuUen  ;  cf.  LG.  smellen,  smelen,  smolen, 
schmelen,  to  smoke,  to  reek,  D.  smeulen  to  smolder, 
and  E.  smolder.  Cf.  Smell,  n.]  1.  To  perceive  by  the 
olfactory  nerves,  or  organs  of  smell ;  to  have  a  sensation 
of,  excited  through  the  nasal  organs  when  affected  by 
the  appropriate  materials  or  qualities ;  to  obtain  the 
scent  of ;  as,  to  smell  a  rose ;  to  smell  perfumes. 

2.  To  detect  or  perceive,  as  if  by  the  sense  of  smell ; 
to  scent  out;  —  often  with  omZ.  "I^meHadevice."  Shak. 

Can  you  smell  him  out  by  that  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  give  heed  to.     [Obs.] 

From  that  time  forward  I  began  to  smell  the  Word  of  God, 
and  forsook  the  school  doctors.  Latimer. 

To  smell  a  rat,  to  have  a  sense  of  something  wrong,  not 
clearly  evident ;  to  have  reason  for  suspicion.  [Colloq.^ 
—  To  smell  out,  to  find  out  by  sagacity.    [Collog..\ 

Smell,  v.  i.  1.  To  affect  the  olfactory  nerves ;  to 
have  an  odor  or  scent ;  —  often  followed  by  of;  as,  to 
smell  of  smoke,  or  of  musk. 

2.  To  have  a  particular  tincture  or  smack  of  any  qual- 
ity ;  to  savor  ;  as,  a  report  smells  of  calumny. 

Praises  in  an  enemy  are  superfluous,  or  smell  of  craft.  Milton. 

3.  To  exercise  the  sense  of  smell.  Ex.  xxx.  38. 

4.  To  exercise  sagacity.  Shak. 
Smell,  n.     [OE.  smel,  smil,  smul,  smeol.    See  Smell, 

V.  t.]  (Physiol.)  1.  The  sense  or  faculty  by  which  cer- 
tain qualities  of  bodies  are  perceived  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  olfactory  nerves.     See  Sense. 

2.  The  quality  of  any  thing  or  substance,  or  emana- 
tiou  therefrom,  which  affects  the  olfactory  organs ;  odor ; 
scent ;  fragrance ;  perfume  ;  as,  the  smell  of  mint. 

Breathing  the  smell  of  field  and  grove.  3lilton. 

That  which,  above  all  others,  yields  the  sweetest  smell  in  the 
air,  is  the  violet.  Bacon. 

Syn.  —  Scent ;  odor ;  perfume  ;  fragrance. 

Smell'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  smells,  or  perceives 
by  the  sense  of  smell ;  one  who  gives  out  a  smell. 

2.  The  nose.     [Pugilists'  Slang] 

Smell'-feast'  (-fesf),  n.  1.  One  who  is  apt  to  find 
and  frequent  good  tables ;  a  parasite ;  a  sponger. 

The  epicure  and  the  smell-feast.  South. 

2.  A  feast  at  which  the  guests  are  supposed  to  feed 
upon  the  odors  only  of  the  viands. 

Smell'lng,  re.     l.  The  act  of  one  who  smells. 

2.  The  sense  by  which  odors  are  perceived ;  the  sense 
of  smell.  Locke. 

Smelling  bottle,  a  small  bottle  filled  with  something 
suited  to  stimulate  the  sense  of  smell,  or  to  remove  faint- 
ness,  as  spirits  of  ammonia. 

Smell'-less,  a.    Destitute  of  smell ;  having  no  odor. 
Daisies  smell-less,  yet  most  quaint.        Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

Smelt  (smelt),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Smell. 

Smelt,  n.     [AS.  smelt,  smylt;  akin  to  Dan.  smelt.] 

1.  (Zodl.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  small  sil- 
very salmonoid  fishes  of  the  genus  Osmerus  and  allied 
genera,  which  ascend  rivers  to  spawn,  and  sometimes  be- 
come landlocked  in  lakes.  They  are  esteemed  as  food, 
and  have  a  peculiar  odor  and  taste. 


Eastern  American  Smelt  (.Osmerus  mordax). 

_^  The  most  important  species  are  the  European 
smelt  (Osmerus  epertans)  (called  also  eperlan,  sparling, 
and  svirling),  the  Eastern  American  smelt  (0.  mordax), 
the  California  smelt  (0.  ihalichthys),  and  the  surf  smelt 
(Bypomesus  oUdus).  The  name  is  loosely  applied  to  vari- 
ous other  small  fishes,  as  the  lant,  the  California  tomcod, 
the  spawn  eater,  the  silverside. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  gull ;  a  simpleton.    [Obs.]       Beau.  &  Fl. 

Sand  smelt  (Zodl.),  the  silverside. 

Smelt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Smelted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Smelting.]  [Of  foreign  origin  ;  cf.  Sw.  sm'dlta,  D.  smel- 
ten,  Dan.  smelie,  Icel.  smelta,  G.  schmelzen,  OHG.  smel- 
zan, smelzen  ;  probably  akin  to  Gr.  iiiX&eiv.  Cf .  Enam- 
el, Melt,  Mute,  v.  i..  Smalt.]  (Metal.)  To  melt  or  fuse, 
as  ore,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  and  refining  the 
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metal ;  hence,  to  reduce  ;  to  refine ;  to  flux  or  scorify  j 
as,  to  smelt  tin. 

Smelt'er  (smSlfer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
smelts. 

Smelt'er-y  {-f),  n.    A  house  or  place  for  smelting. 

Smelt'ie  (smelt'i),  n.     A  fish,  the  bib.    \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Smelt'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Smelt. 

Smelting  furnace  (Metal.),  a  furnace  in  which  ores  are 
smelted  or  reduced. 

Smerk  (smerk),  n.  &  v.    See  Smirk. 

Smerk  (smerk),  )  a.     Smart  ;   jaunty ;   spruce.      See 

Smerk'y  (-y),    )     Smibk,  a.    lObs.] 

So  smerk.  so  smooth,  hia  pricked  ears.  Spenser, 

Smer'lln  (smer'lln),  ra.     (Zool.)  AsmaUloach 


Smew  (smu), 

A  small  European 
merfranser  {Mergus 
albellus)  which  has 
a  white  crest ;  — 
called  also  smee, 
smee  duck,  white 
merganser,  and 
white  nun.  (6)  The 
hooded  merganser. 
[Local,  U.  S.} 

Smlck'er  (smtk'- 

er),  V.  i.  [Akin  to 
8w.  stnickra  to  flat- 
ter, Dan.  smigre, 
and  perhaps  to  G. 


[Perhaps  for  ice-mew.l   (Zool.)  (a) 


European  Smew  (jilergus  albellus). 

To  look 


schmeicheln,  and  E.  smile.    Cf.  Smicker,  a.] 
amorously  or  wantonly  ;  to  smirk. 

Smlck'er,  a.  [AS.  smlcere  tasteful,  trim.  See  Smick- 
BR,  r.]    Amorous;  wanton;  gay;  spruce.     \_Obs.'] 

Smick'er-lng,  n.  Amorous  glance  or  inclination. 
\Obs.']     "  A  smickering  to  our  young  lady."        Dryden. 

Smick'et  (-§t),  n.  [Dim.  of  smock.^^  A  woman's 
under-garment ;  a  smock.  [^Obs.OT  Prov.  Eng.']  Johnson. 

SrsaaiS.ly,  adv.     Smugly;  finically.     [Ofci.]         Ford. 

Smid'dy  (smid'dj),  n.  [See  Smithy.]  A  smithy. 
iProv.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

Smlit  (smTft),  n.  A  match  for  firing  a  charge  of  pow- 
der, as  in  blasting ;  a  fuse. 

Smight  (smit),  V.  i.    To  smite.     [OJs.]  Spenser. 

Smil'a-cln  (smil'a-sin  or  smila-),  ti.  [Cf.  F.  smila- 
eine.    See  Sshlax.]    (Chem.)  See  Pariliin. 

Smllas  (smi'laks),  n.  [L.,  bindweed,  Gr.  aiiika^.] 
(Bot.)  (a)  A  genus  of  perennial  climbing  plants,  usually 
with  a  prickly  woody  stem ;  green  brier,  or  cat  brier.  The 
rootstocks  of  certain  species  are  the  source  of  the  med- 
icine called  sarsaparilla.  (6)  A  delicate  trailing  plant 
(Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides)  much  used  for  decoration. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Smile  (smil),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Smiled  (smild) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Smilino.]  [OE.  smilen ;  akin  to  Dan. 
smile,  Sw.  smila,  MHG.  smielen,  smieren,  L.  mirari  to 
wonder  at,  Skr.  smi  to  smile ;  and  probably  to  E.  smick- 
er. V173.  Cf.  Admire,  Marvel,  Smirk.]  1.  To  ex- 
press amusement,  pleasure,  moderate  joy,  or  love  and 
kindness,  by  the  features  of  the  face  ;  to  laugh  silently. 


He  doth  nothing  but  frown.  . 
tmiles  not. 


.  He  hears  merry  tales  and 
Shak. 


She  smiled  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain.  Fope. 

When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes,  they  smiled.    Byroii. 

2.  To  express  slight  contempt  by  a  look  implying  sar- 
casm or  pity;  to  sneer. 

'T  was  what  I  said  to  Craggs  and  Child, 

Who  praised  my  modesty,  and  smiled.  J^ope. 

3.  To  look  gay  and  joyous ;  to  have  an  appearance  suited 
to  excite  joy  ;  as,  smiling  spring  ;  smiling  plenty. 

The  desert  smiled. 
And  paradise  was  opened  in  the  wild.  Pope. 

4.  To  be  propitious  or  favorable ;  to  favor ;  to  counte- 
nance ;  —  often  with  ore  /  as,  to  smile  on  one's  labors. 

Smile,  V.  t.    1.  To  express  by  a  smile ;  as,  to  smile 
consent ;  to  smile  a  welcome  to  visitors. 
2.  To  affect  in  a  certain  way  with  a  smile.     [-K.] 

And  sharply  smile  prevailing  folly  dead.         Young. 
Smile,  n.     [Cf.  Dan.  smiil,  Sw.  smil.  See  Smile,  v.  i.] 

1.  The  act  of  smiling ;  a  peculiar  change  or  brighten- 
ing of  the  face,  which  expresses  pleasure,  moderate  joy, 
mirth,  approbation,  or  kindness ;  —  opposed  to  frown. 

Sweet  intercourse 
Of  looks  and  smiles ;  for  smiles  from  reason  flow.    Milton. 

2.  A  somewhat  similar  expression  of  countenance,  in- 
dicative of  satisfaction  combined  with  malevolent  feel- 
ings, as  contempt,  scorn,  etc. ;  as,  a  scornful  smile. 

3.  Favor ;  countenance  ;  propitiousness ;  as,  the  smiles 
of  Providence.     "The  imtVe  of  heaven."  Shak. 

4.  Gay  or  joyous  appearance ;  as,  the  smiles  of  spring. 
The  brightness  of  their  [the  flowers']  smile  was  gone.  Bryant. 
Smile'less  (smll'lSs),  a.    Not  having  a  smile. 
Smll'er  (smil'er),  n.    One  who  smiles.  Tennyson. 
Smil'et  (-St),  n.    A  Uttle  smile.     [iJ.] 

Those  happy  smilets 
That  played  on  her  ripe  lip.  Shak. 

Smll'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  smiling  manner.  Shak. 

Smil'lng-nsSS,  n.     Quality  or  state  of  being  smiling. 
And  made  despair  a  smilingness  assume.  Byron. 

Sml'lo-don  (smi'16-don),  n.  [Gr.  er/it'\r)  a  carving 
knife  -J-  bSov^,  oSoi'Tot,  tooth.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  genus 
of  saber-toothed  tigers.     See  Machjerodus. 

Smllt  (smilt),  V.  i.    To  melt.     [Obs.]  Mortimer. 

Smln-thu'rld  (smTn-thu'rld),  n.  [Gr.  <rniif9os  a  mouse 
-+-  oupa  tail.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  small  spe- 
cies of  springtails,  of  the  family  Sminihuridse,  —  usually 
found  on  flowers.     See  Illust.  under  Collembola. 

Smirch  (smerch),  v.  t.  [From  the  root  of  smear.']  To 
smear  with  something  which  stains,  or  makes  dirty ;  to 
smutch  ;  to  begrime  ;  to  soil ;  to  sully. 

I'll  .  .  .  with  a  kind  of  umber  5mircA  my  face.      Shak. 


Smirch  (smerch),  n.    A  smvitch ;  a  dirty  stain. 

Smirk  (smerk),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Smirked  (smerkt) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Smirking.]  [OE.  smirken,  AS.  smercian, 
smearcian ;  cf.  MHG.  smieren,  smielen,  to  smile.  See 
Smile,  v.  i.]  To  smile  in  an  affected  or  conceited  man- 
ner ;  to  smile  with  affected  complaisance  ;  to  simper. 

Smirk,  re.     A  forced  or  affected  smile ;  a  simper. 
The  bride,  all  smirk  and  blush,  had  just  entered.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Smirk,  a.  Nice  ;  smart ;  spruce  ;  affected ;  simper- 
ing.    "  So  smirk,  so  smooth."  Spenser. 

Smirk'ing-ly,  adv.     With  smirking ;  with  a  smirk. 

Smlrk'y  (-y),  a.     Smirk ;  smirking. 

Smlt  (smlt),  rare  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Smite.         Spenser. 
Smit  with  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  scene.  Cowper. 

Smlt,  obs.  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Smite.  Chaucer. 

Smite  (smlt),  V.  t.  [imp.  Smote  (smot),  rarely  Smit 
(smit) ;  p.  p.  Smitten  (smJt't'n),  rarely  Smit,  or  Smote  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Smitino  (smit'ing).]  [AS.  smltan 
to  smite,  to  soil,  pollute ;  akin  to  OFries.  smiia  to 
smite,  LG.  smiten,  D.  smijten,  G.  schmeissen,  OHG.  sm%- 
zan  to  smear,  stroke,  OSw.  &  dial.  Sw.  smiia  to  smite, 
Dan.  smide  to  throw,  Goth,  h'lsmeitan,  gsismeitan,  to 
anoint,  besmear ;  cf.  Skr.  med  to  be  fat.  The  original 
sense  seems  to  have  bejn,  to  daub  on,  to  smear.  Cf. 
Smut.]  1.  To  strike ;  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  with  the 
hand,  or  with  any  instrument  held  in  the  hand,  or  with  a 
missile  throv,'n  by  the  hand  ;  as,  to  smite  with  the  fist, 
with  a  rod,  sword,  spear,  or  stone. 

Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him 
the  other  also.  Matt.  v.  39. 

And  David  .  .  .  took  thence  a  stone,  and  slang  it,  and  smote 
the  Philistine  in  his  forehead.  1  Sam.  xvii.  49. 

2.  To  cause  to  strike ;  to  use  as  an  instrument  in 
striking  or  hurling. 

Prophesy,  and  smite  thine  hands  together.    Ezek.  xxi.  14. 
Saul  .  .  .  smote  the  javelin  into  the  wall.    1  Sam.  xix.  10. 

3.  To  destroy  the  life  of  by  beating,  or  by  weapons  of 
any  kind ;  to  slay  by  a  blow ;  to  kiU ;  as,  to  smite  one 
with  the  sword,  or  with  an  arrow  or  other  instrument. 

4.  To  put  to  rout  in  battle  ;  to  overthrow  by  war. 

5.  To  blast;  to  destroy  the  life  or  vigor  of,  as  by  a 
stroke  or  by  some  visitation. 

The  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten.      Ex.  ix.  31. 

6.  To  afflict ;  to  chasten  ;  to  punish. 

Let  us  not  mistake  God's  goodness,  nor  imagine,  because  he 
smites  us,  that  we  are  forsaken  by  him.  Wake. 

7.  To  strike  or  affect  with  passion,  as  love  or  fear. 

The  charms  that  smite  the  simple  heart.  Fope. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sister  arts  we  came.  Fope. 

To  smite  off,  to  cut  off.  —  To  smite  out,  to  knock  out, 
as  a  tooth.  Exod.  xxi.  27.  —  To  smite  with  the  tongue, 
to  reproach  or  upbraid  ;  to  revile.    [Obs.]      Jer.  xviii.  18. 

Smite,  v.i.   To  strike;  to  collide;  to  beat.   [Archaic] 

The  heart  melteth,  and  the  knees  smite  together.    Nah.  ii.  10. 

Smite,  n.    The  act  of  smiting ;  a  blow. 

SmlVei'  (smlfer),  n.    One  who  smites. 

I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters.  Isa.  1.  6. 

Smith  (smith),  n.  [AS.  smiS ;  akin  to  D.  smid,  G. 
schmied,  OHG.  smid,  Icel.  smiSr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  smed, 
Goth,  smipa  (in  comp.) ;  cf.  Gr.  <rjniAi)  a  sort  of  knife, 
(r/iivuTt  a  hoe,  mattock.]  1.  One  who  forges  with  the 
hammer ;  one  who  works  in  metals ;  as,  a  b\a,c^smith, 
goldsmith,  silversmith,  and  the  like.  Piers  Plowman. 
Nor  yet  the  smith  hath  learned  to  form  a  sword.     Tate. 

2.  One  who  makes  or  effects  anything.    [P.]   Dry  den. 

Smith,  V.  i.     [AS.  smiSian.     See  Smith,  n.]    To  beat 

into  shape  ;  to  forge.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

What  smith  that  any  [weapon]  smitheth.    Piers  Plowman. 

Smlth'craft'  (-kraff),  re.  The  art  or  occupation  of  a 
smith;  smithing.     [R.]  Sir 'W.  Raleigh. 

Smlth'er  (smith'er),  n.  1.  Light,  fine  rain.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

2.  pi.  Fragments  ;  atoms  ;  flinders.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Smash  the  bottle  to  smitkers.  Tennyson. 

Smlth'er-eens'  (smith'er-enz'),  re.  pi.  Fragments ; 
atoms ;  smithers.     [Collog.]  W.  Black. 

Smith'er-y  (smTth'er-y),  n. ;  pi.  -lES  (-Tz).  1.  The 
workshop  of  a  smith ;  a  smithy  or  stithy. 

2.  Work  done  by  a  smith  ;  smithing. 

The  din  of  all  his  smithery  may  some  time  or  other  possibly 
wake  this  noble  duke.  Burke. 

Smlth'ing,  re.  The  act  or  art  of  working  or  forging 
metals,  as  iron,  into  any  desired  shape.  Moxon. 

Smith-SO'nl-an  (-so'nT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Englishman  J.  L.  M.  Smithsan,  or  to  the  national 
institution  of  learning  which  he  endowed  at  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  as,  the  Smithsonian  Institution ;  Smithsonian 
Reports.  —  re.     The  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Smlth'son-lte  (smTth'siin-it),  re.  [See  Smithsonlan.] 
(Min.)  Native  zinc  carbonate.  It  generally  occurs  in 
stalactitic,  reniform,  or  botryoidal  shapes,  of  a  white  to 
gray,  green,  or  brown  color.    See  Note  under  Calamine. 

Smlth'y  (-f),  n.     [AS.  smiSSe,  fr.  smiS  ;  akin  to  D. 
smidse,  smids,  OHG.  smitta,  G.  schmiede,  Icel.  smiSja. 
See  Smith,  re.]    The  workshop  of  a  smith,  esp.  a  black- 
smith ;  a  smithery ;  a  stithy.     [Written  also  smiddy.] 
Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 
The  village  smithy  stands.  Lonqt'elloxu. 

Smltt  (smlt),  re.  [Cf.  G.  schmitz  a  stain,  .•:chmUzen 
to  besmear.  See  Smite,  v.  t.]  Fine  clay  or  ocher  made 
up  into  baUs,  used  for  marking  sheep.  [Eng.]  Woodward. 

Smit'ten  (smTt't'n),  p.  p.  of  Smite. 

Smlt'tle  (-t'l),  V.  t.  [Freq.  fr.  OE.  smitten  to  befoul. 
See  Smite,  v.  t.]    To  infect.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Smlt'tle,  n.     Infection.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Wriqht. 

Smlt'tle  (smit't'l),  )  a.    Infectious;  catch hig.     [Scot. 

Smit'tlish  (-tlTsh),  I      &  Prov.  Eng.]     If.  Kingsleii. 

Smock  (sm5k),  re.  [AS.  smocc  ;  akin  to  OHG.  smoc- 
cho,  Icel.  smokkr,  and  from  the  root  of  AS.  smUgan  to 
creep,  akin  to  G.  schmiegen  to  cling  to,  press  close,  MHG. 
smiegen,  Icel.  smjuga  to  creep  through,  to  put  on  a 


garment  which  has  a  hole  to  put  the  head  through; 
cf.  Lith.  smukti  to  gUde.  Cf.  Smug,  Smuggle.]  1.  A 
woman's  under-garment ;  a  shift ;  a  chemise. 

In  her  smock,  with  head  and  foot  all  bare.    Chaucer. 

2.  A  blouse  ;  a  smock  frock.  Carlyle. 

Smock  (smok),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  smock  ;  re- 
sembling a  smock  ;  hence,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  woman. 

Smock  mill,  a  windmill  of  which  only  the  cap  turns  round 
to  meet  the  wind,  in  distinction  from  a  post  mill,  whose 
whole  building  turns  on  a  post.  —  Smock  race,  a  race  run 
by  women  for  the  prize  of  a  smock.    [Prov.  £ng.] 

Smock,  V.  t.  To  provide  with,  or  clothe  in,  a  smock 
or  a  smock  frock.  Tennyson. 

Smock'— faced'  (-fast'),  a.  Having  a  feminine  coun- 
tenance or  complexion ;  smooth-faced ;  girlish.    Fenton. 

Smock'  frock'  (frok').  A  coarse  frock,  or  shirt,  worn 
over  the  other  dress,  as  by  farm  laborers.        Macaulay. 

Smock'less,  a.     Wanting  a  smock.  Chaucer. 

Smok'a-ble  (smok'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  smoked ; 
suitable  or  ready  to  be  smoked  ;  as,  smokable  tobacco. 

Smoke  (smok),  re.  [AS.  smoca,  fr.  smedi  an  to  smoke ; 
akin  to  LG.  &  D.  smook  smoke,  Dan.  sm'og,  G.  schmauch, 
and  perh.  to  Gr.  triJ-vx^tv  to  bum  in  a  smoldering  fire ; 
cf.  Lith.  smaugti  to  choke.]  1.  The  visible  exhalation, 
vapor,  or  substance  that  escapes,  or  is  expelled,  from  a 
burning  body,  especially  from  burning  vegetable  matter, 
as  wood,  coal,  peat,  or  the  like. 

11^°"  The  gases  of  hydrocarbons,  raised  to  a  red  heat 
or  tliereabouts,  without  a  mixture  of  air  enough  to  pro- 
duce combustion,  disengage  their  carbon  in  a  fine  powder, 
forming  smoke.  The  disengaged  carbon  when  deposited 
on  solid  bodies  is  soot. 

2.  That  which  resembles  smoke  ;  a  vapor  ;  a  mist. 

3.  Anything  unsubstantial,  as  idle  talk.  Shak. 

4.  The  act  of  smoking,  esp.  of  smoking  tobacco ;  as, 
to  have  a  smoke.    [Colloq.] 

(5^°"  Smoke  is  sometimes  joined  with  other  words, 
forming  self-explaining  compounds ;  as,  ireioAe-consum- 
ing,  ireioAe-dried,  «!reoAe-stained,  etc. 

Smoke  arch,  the  smoke  box  of  a  locomotive.  —  Smoke 
ball  {Mil.),  a  ball  or  case  containing  a  composition  which, 
when  it  burns,  sends  forth  thick  smoke.  —  Smoke  black, 
lampblack.  [OJs.]  — Smoke  board,  a  board  suspended  be- 
fore a  fireplace  to  prevent  the  smoke  from  coming  out 
into  the  room.  —  Smoke  box,  a  chamber  in  a  boiler,  where 
the  smoke,  etc.,  from  the  furnace  is  collected  before 
going  out  at  the  chimney.  —  Smoke  sail  (Naut.),  a  small 
sail  in  the  lee  of  the  galley  stovepipe,  to  prevent  the 
smoke  from  annoying  people  on  deck.— Smoke  tree  (Bot.\ 
a  shrub  (Rhus  Cotinus)  in  which  the  flowers  are  mostly 
abortive  and  the  panicles  transformed  into  tangles  of 
plumose  pedicels  looking  like  wreaths  of  smoke.  —  To  end 
in  smoke,  to  be  burned ;  hence,  to  be  destroyed  or  ruined ; 
figuratively,  to  come  to  nothing. 

Syn.  —  Fume  ;  reek ;  vapor. 

Smoke,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Smoked  (smokt)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Smoking.]  [AS.  smocian  ;  akin  to  D.  smoken, 
G.  schmauchen,  Dan.  smoge.  See  Smoke,  re.]  1.  To 
emit  smoke  ;  to  throw  off  volatile  matter  in  the  form  of 
vapor  or  exhalation  ;  to  reek. 

Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  smokes.  Milton. 

2.  Hence,  to  burn ;  to  be  kindled ;  to  rage. 

The  anger  of  the  Lord  and  his  jealousy  shall  smote  against 
that  man.  '    Deut.  xxix.  20r 

3.  To  raise  a  dust  or  smoke  by  rapid  motion. 

Proud  of  his  steeds,  he  smokes  along  the  field.     Dryden* 

4.  To  draw  into  the  mouth  the  smoke  of  tobacco  burn- 
ing in  a  pipe  or  in  the  form  of  a  cigar,  cigarette,  etc. ; 
to  habitually  use  tobacco  in  this  manner. 

6.  To  suffer  severely ;  to  be  punished. 

Some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome.  Shak, 

Smoke,  V.  t.  1.  To  apply  smoke  to ;  to  hang  in 
smoke ;  to  disinfect,  to  cure,  etc.,  by  smoke  ;  as,  to smoki 
or  fumigate  infected  clothing  ;  to  smoke  beef  or  hams  for 
preservation. 

2.  To  fill  or  scent  with  smoke  ;  hence,  to  fill  with  in- 
cense;  to  perfume.     '' Smoking  the  temfle."     Chaucer, 

3.  To  smell  out ;  to  hunt  out ;  to  find  out ;  to  detect. 

I  alone 

Smoked  his  true  person,  talked  with  him.     Chapman. 

He  was  first  smoked  by  the  old  Lord  Lafeu.        Shak. 

Upon  that  ...  I  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  ot 

mummers.  Addison. 

4.  To  ridicule  to  the  face  ;  to  quiz.    [Old  Slang] 

5.  To  inhale  and  puff  out  the  smoke  of,  as  tobacco ;  to 
burn  or  use  in  smoking ;  as,  to  smoke  a  pipe  or  a  cigiir. 

6.  To  subject  to  the  operation  of  smoke,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annoying  or  driving  out;  —  often  with  out;  as, 
to  smoke  a  woodchuck  out  of  his  burrow. 

Smoke'-dry'  (-dri'),  v.  t.    To  dry  by  or  in  smoke. 

SmokO'hOUse'  (-hous'),  re.  A  building  where  meat  or 
fish  is  cured  by  subjecting  it  to  a  dense  smoke. 

Smoke'Jack'  (-j5k'),  re.    A  contrivance  for  turning  a 
spit  by  means  of  a  fly 
or  wheel  moved  by  the 
current  of  ascending  air 
in  a  chimney. 

Smoke'less,  a.  Mak- 
ing or  having  no  smoke. 
"Smokeless  towers." 

Pope. 

Smok'er  (smok'er), 
re.  1.  One  who  dries 
or  preserves  by  smoke. 

2.  One  who  smokes 
tobacco  or  the  like. 

3.  A  smoking  car  or 
compartment.     [U.  S.] 

Smoke's  tack' 
(-stik'),  n.  A  chimney ; 
esp.,  a  pipe  serving  as 
a  chimney,  as  the  pipe 
which   carries  off  the 


Smokejack. 
smoke  of  a  locomotive,  the  funnel  of  a  steam  vessel,  etc. 
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Smok'l-ly  (smok'T-lJ?),  adv.    In  a  smoky  manner. 

Smok'l-ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  smoky. 

Smok'lng,  a.  &  n.  fiom  Smoke. 

Smoking  bean  (Bot.),  the  long  pod  of  the  catalpa,  or  In- 
dian-bean tree,  often  smoked  by  boys  as  a  substitute  for 
cigars.  —  Smoking  car,  a  railway  car  or  carriage  reserved 
for  the  use  of  passengers  who  smoke  tobacco. 

Smok'y  (-f),  a.  \_Compar.  Smokier  (-I-er) ;  superl. 
Smokiest.]  1.  Emitting  smoke,  esp.  in  large  quantities 
or  in  an  offensive  manner ;  fumid  ;  as,  smohy  fires. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  or  nature  of  smoke  ;  as,  a 
smoky  tog.     "  Unlustrous  as  the  .swioA-i/ light. "         Shak. 

3.  Filled  with  smoke,  or  with  a  vapor  resembling 
smoke  ;  thick ;  as,  a  smoky  atmosphere. 

4.  Subject  to  be  filled  with  smoke  from  chimneys  or 
fireplaces  ;  as,  a  smoky  house. 

5.  Tarnished  with  smoke ;  noisome  with  smoke  ;  as, 
smoky  rafters ;  smoky  cells. 

6.  Suspicious  ;  open  to  suspicion.     [06s.]  Foote. 
Smoky  quartz  (Min.),  a  variety  of  quartz  crystal  of  a 

pale  to  dark  smoky-brown  color.    See  Qdabtz. 
Smol'der    1  (smol'der),  t^.  t.  [im/).  &p.^.  Smoldeeed 
Smoul'der  )     (-derd)  or  Smouldered  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Smoldebing   or    Smodldekino.]     [OE.    smolderen;    cf. 

Prov.    G.    smolen,    smelen,  D.  smeulen.    Cf.    Smell.] 

1.  To  burn  and  smoke  without  flame ;  to  waste  away 
by  a  slow  and  suppressed  combustion. 

The  smoldering  dust  did  round  about  him  emoke.    Spenser. 

2.  To  exist  in  a  state  of  suppressed  or  smothered  ac- 
tivity ;  to  burn  inwardly  ;  as,  a  smoldering  feud. 

Smol'der,     )  v.    t.      To    smother ;    to   suffocate ;    to 
Smoul'der,  J    choke.    [06s.]  Holinshed.   Palsgrave. 

iSSlu'der,}"-    Smoke;  smother.     [06..] 

The  smolder  stops  our  nose  with  stench.    Gascoigne. 

Smol'der-lng,    )<i.    Being  in  a  state  of  suppressed 

Smoul'der-lng,  j     activity  ;  quiet  but  not  dead. 
Some  evil  chance 
Will  make  the  smoldering  scandal  break  and  blaze.     Tennyson. 

Smol'der-lng-ness    )(smol'der-ing-n5s),  n.     The 

Smoul'der-lng-ness  I     state  of  smoldering. 

Smol'dry     )  (smol'drj?),  a.    Smoldering ;  suffocating  ; 

SmOUl'dry )      smothery.     [06s.] 

A  flaming  fire  ymixt  with  smoldry  smoke.      Spenser. 

Smolt  (smolt),  n.  (Zool.)  A  young  salmon  two  or 
three  years  old,  when  it  has  acquired  its  silvery  color. 

Smooch  (smooch  or  smouch),  v.  t.    See  Smutch. 

Smoor  (smoor),  V.  t.  [AS.  smorian ;  akin  to  D.  & 
LGr.  smoren,  G.  schmoren  to  stew.  Cf.  Smother.]  To 
suffocate  or  smother.  [Written  also  smore.^  [06s.  or 
Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.']  Sir  T.  More.    Burns. 

Smooth  (smooth),  a.  [Compar.  Smoother  (-er) ; 
superl.  Smoothest.]  [OE.  smothe,  smeihe.,  AS.  smeSe, 
smaeSe,  w^ere  e,  oe,  come  from  an  older  o  ;  cf.  LG.  smode, 
smoe,  smodig  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Having  an  even 
surface,  or  a  surface  so  even  that  no  roughness  or  points 
can  be  perceived  by  the  touch  ;  not  rough  ;  as,  smooth 
glass  ;  smooth  porcelain.  Chaucer. 

The  outlines  must  be  smooth,  imperceptible  to  the  touch,  and 
even,  without  eminences  or  cavities.  Dryden. 

2.  Evenly  spread  or  arranged  ;  sleek  ;  as,  smooth  hair. 

3.  Gently  flowing ;  moving  equably ;  not  ruffled  or 
obstructed ;  as,  a  smooth  stream. 

4.  Flowing  or  uttered  without  check,  obstruction,  or 
hesitation ;  not  harsh ;  voluble  ;  even  ;  fluent. 

The  only  smooth  poet  of  those  times.  Milton. 

Waller  was  smooth ;  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full-resounding  line.  Pope. 

When  sage  Minerva  rose. 
From  her  sweet  Ups  smooth  elocution  flows.  Gay. 

6>  Bland ;  mild ;  soothing ;  flattering. 

This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behavior  oft 
Conceal  a  traitor.  Addison. 

6.  {3fech.  &  Physics)  Causing  no  resistance  to  a  body 
sliding  along  its  surface  ;  frictionless. 

5^°"  Smooth  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  self- 
explaining  compounds  ;  as,  smoott- bodied,  smooth- 
browed,  smoott-combed,  smoott-faced,  smooW-finished, 
SOTOott-gliding,  smoott-grained,  smoo<A-leaved,  smooth- 
Bliding,  smoort-speaking,  smoo^A-woven,  and  the  like. 

Syn.  — Even;  plain;  level;   flat;   polished;    glossy; 

Bleek ;  soft ;  bland ;  mud ;  soothing ;  voluble  ;  flattering ; 

adulatory;  deceptive. 

Smooth,  adv.    Smoothly.  Chaucer. 

Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep.     ShaJc. 

Smooth,  n,     1.  The  act  of  making  smooth ;  a  stroke 

which  smooths.   _  Thackeray. 

2.  That  which  is  smooth  ;  the  smooth  part  of  anything. 

"  The  smooth  of  his  neck."  Gen.  xxvii.  16. 

Smooth,  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Smoothed  (smoothd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Smoothing.]     [OE.  smoihen,  smethen, 

AS.  smeSian;  cf.  LG.  smoden.     See  Smooth,  a.]    To 

make   smooth ;   to  make  even  on  the   surface   by  any 

means ;  as,  to  smooth  a  board  with  a  plane ;  to  smooth 

cloth  with  an  iron.     Specifically :  — 

(a)  To  free  from  obstruction ;  to  make  easy. 
Thou,  Abelard  1  the  last  sad  ofiice  pay, 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day.    Pope. 
(6)  To  free  from  harshness ;  to  make  flowing. 
In  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smooths  her  charming  tones  that  God's  own  ear 
Listens  deUghted.  Milton. 

(c)  To  palliate  ;  to  gloze  ;  as,  to  smooth  over  a  fault. 

(d)  To  give  a  smooth  or  calm  appearance  to. 

Each  perturbation  smoothed  with  outward  calm.     Milton. 

(e)  To  ease ;  to  regulate.  Dryden. 
Smooth,  V.  i.    To  flatter ;  to  use  blandishment. 

Because  I  can  not  flatter  and  speak  fair. 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive  and  cog.    Shdk, 
Sm00th1)0re'  (-bor'),  a.     (Gun.)  Having  a  bore   of 

perfectly  smooth  surface  ;  —  distinguished  from  rijfled. 

—n.    A  smoothbore  firearm. 


Smooth'-Chlnned'  (smooth'cMnd'),  a.  Having  a 
smooth  chin  ;  beardless.  Drayton. 

Smooth'en  (-'n),  v.  t.    To  make  smooth.     [06s.] 

Smooth'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  smooths. 

Smooth'lng,  a.  &  n.  fr.  Smooth,  v. 

Smoothing  iron,  an  iron  instrument  with  a  polished  face, 
for  smoothing  clothes ;  a  sadiron  ;  a  flatiron.  —  Smoothing 
plane,  a  short,  finely  set  plane,  for  smoothing  and  finish- 
ing work. 

Smoothly,  adv.    In  a  smooth  manner. 

Smooth'ness,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  smooth. 

Smooth'-spo'ken  (-spo'k'n),  a.  Speaking  smoothly ; 
plausible  ;  flattering ;  smooth-tongued. 

Smooth'-tongued'  (-tiingd'),  a.  Having  a  smooth 
tongue  ;  plausible  ;  flattering. 

Smore  (smor),  v.  t.    To  smother.    See  Smooe.    [06s.] 

Some  dying  vomit  blood,  and  some  were  smored.    Du  Bartas. 

II  Smor-zan'do  (sm8r-ts'an'd6),  )  a.     [It.]      {Mus.) 

II  Smor-za'tO  (sm6r-ts'a'to),  )  Growing  gradually 
fainter  and  softer  ;  dying  away ;  morendo. 

Smote  (smot),  imp.  (and  rare  p.  p.)  of  Smite. 

Smo'ter-Uch  (smo'ter-llch),  a.  [Cf.  Smut.]  Dirty ; 
foul.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

_Smoth'er  (smuth'er),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Smothered 
(-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Smothering.]  [OE.  smorlheren  ; 
akin  to  E.  smoor.  See  Smoor.]  1.  To  destroy  the  life 
of  by  suffocation ;  to  deprive  of  the  air  necessary  for 
life ;  to  cover  up  closely  so  as  to  prevent  breathing  ;  to 
suffocate  ;  as,  to  smother  a  child. 

2.  To  affect  as  by  suffocation  ;  to  stifle  ;  to  deprive  of 
air  by  a  thick  covering,  as  of  ashes,  of  smoke,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  to  smother  a  fire. 

3.  Hence,  to  repress  the  action  of;  to  cover  from 
public  view ;  to  suppress ;  to  conceal ;  as,  to  smother 
one's  displeasure. 

Smoth'er,  v.  i.     1.  To  be  suffocated  or  stifled. 

2.  To  burn  slowly,  without  sufficient  air  ;  to  smolder. 

Smoth'er,  n.     [OE.  smorther.    See  Smother,  v.  i.] 

X.  Stifling  smoke ;  thick  dust.  Shak. 

2.  A  state  of  suppression.     [06s.] 

Not  to  keep  their  suspicions  in  smother.  Bacon. 

Smother  fly  (Zool.),  an  aphid. 

Smoth'er-1-ness  (-T-n5s),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  smothery. 

Smoth'er-ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  smothering  manner. 

Smoth'er-y  (-y),  a-     Tending  to  smother ;  stifling. 

Smouch  (smooch  or  smouch),  v.  t.  [Akin  to  smack.] 
To  kiss  closely.     lObs.]  P.  Stttbbes. 

Smouch,  V.  i.  [See  Smutch.]  To  smutch ;  to  soil ; 
as,  to  smouch  the  face. 

Smouch,  n.    A  dark  soil  or  stain  ;  a  smutch. 

Smoul'der  (smol'der),  V.  i.    See  Smolder. 

Smoul'dry  (-dry),  a.     See  Smoldrt. 

Smudge  (smiij),  n.  [Cf.  Dan.  smuds  smut,  E.  smutch, 
01  smoke.]    1.  A  suffocating  smoke.  Grose. 

2.  A  heap  of  damp  combustibles  partially  ignited  and 
burning  slowly,  placed  on  the  windward  side  of  a  house, 
tent,  or  the  like,  in  order,  by  the  thick  smoke,  to  keep 
off  mosquitoes  or  other  insects.     [{7.  S.]  Bartlett. 

3.  That  which  is  smeared  upon  anything ;  a  stain  ;  a 
blot ;  a  smutch  ;  a  smear. 

Smudge,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Smudged  (smfijd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Smudging.]  1.  To  stifle  or  smother  with  smoke ; 
to  smoke  by  means  of  a  smudge. 

2.  To  smear ;  to  smutch ;  to  soil ;  to  blacken  with 
smoke. 

Smudg'i-ness  (smiJi'I-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  smudged,  soiled,  or  blurred.  C.  A.  Young. 

Smug  (smug),  a.  [Of  Scand.  or  Low  German  origin  ; 
cf.  LG.  smuck,  G.  schmuck,  Dan.  smuk,  OSw.  smuck, 
smock,  and  E.  smock,  smuggle;  cf.  G.  schmuck  orna- 
ment. See  Smock.]  Studiously  neat  or  nice,  especially 
ic  dress ;  spruce ;  affectedly  precise ;  smooth  and  prim. 
They  be  so  smug  and  smooth.  Eohynson  {More*s  Utopia). 
The  smug  and  scanty  draperies  of  his  style.       De  Quincey. 

A  young,  smug,  handsome  holiness  has  no  fellow.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

Smug,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Smugged  (smugd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Smuggihq.]  To  make  smug,  or  spruce.  [06s.] 
Thus  said,  he  smugged  his  beard,  and  stroked  up  fair.  Drayton. 

Smug'gle  (-g'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Smuggled 
(-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Smuggling  (-gllng).]  [Of  Low 
German  or  Scand.  origin;  cf.  LG.  smuggeln,  D.  smok- 
kelen,  G.  schmuggeln,  Dan.  smugle,  Sw.  smyga  to  intro- 
duce or  convey  secretly,  Dan.  i  smug  secretly,  D.  sniui- 
gen  to  eat  in  secret,  AS.  smUgan  to  creep.     See  Smock.] 

1.  To  import  or  export  secretly,  contrary  to  the  law ; 
to  import  or  export  without  paying  the  duties  imposed 
by  law ;  as,  to  smuggle  lace. 

2.  Fig. :  To  convey  or  introduce  clandestinely. 
Smug'gle,  V.  i.     To  import  or  export  in  violation  of 

the  customs  laws. 

Smug'gler  (smiig'gler),  n.    1.  One  who  smuggles. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  in  smuggling. 

Smugly,  adv.     In  a  smug  manner.     [B.]  Gay. 

Smug'ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  smug. 

Smut  (smiit),  n.  [Akin  to  Sw.  smuts,  Dan.  smuds, 
MHG.  smus,  G.  schmutz,  D.  smet  a  spot  or  stain,  smod- 
dig,  smodsig,  smodderig,  dirty,  smodderen  to  smut ;  and 
probably  to  E.  smite.  See  Smite,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Smitt, 
Smutch.]  1.  Foul  matter,  like  soot  or  coal  dust;  also, 
a  spot  or  soil  made  by  such  matter. 

2.  (Mining)  Bad,  soft  coal,  containing  much  earthy 
matter,  found  in  the  immediate  locality  of  faults. 

3.  (Bot. )  An  affection  of  '  cereal  grains  producing  a 
swelling  which  is  at  length  resolved  into  a  powdery  sooty 
mass.  It  is  caused  by  parasitic  fungi  of  the  genus  Us- 
tilago.  Ustilago  segetum,  or  U.  Carbo,  is  the  commonest 
kind ;  that  of  Indian  com  is  Ustilago  maydis. 

4.  Obscene  language  ;  ribaldry  ;  obscenity. 

He  does  not  stand  upon  decency  .  .  .  but  will  talk  smut, 
though  a  priest  and  his  mother  be  in  the  room.  Addison. 

Smnt  mill,  a  machine  for  cleansing  grain  from  smut. 


Smut  (smiit),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Smutted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Smutting.]  1.  To  stain  or  mark  with  smut;  to 
blacken  with  coal,  soot,  or  other  dirty  substance. 

2.  To  taint  with  mildew,  as  grain.  Baeon. 

3.  To  blacken  ;  to  sully  or  taint ;  to  tarnish. 

4.  To  clear  of  smut ;  as,  to  smut  grain  for  the  mill. 
Smut,  V.  i.     1.  To  gather  smut ;  to  be  converted  into 

smut ;  to  become  smutted.  Mortimer, 

2.  To  give  off  smut ;  to  crock. 

Smutch  (smQch),  re.  [Prob.  for  smuts.  See  Smut,  re.] 
A  stain  ;  a  dirty  spot.  B.  Jonson. 

Smutch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Smutched  (smiicht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Smutching.]  To  blacken  with  smoke,  soot, 
or  coal.     [Written  also  smooch.]  B.  Jonson. 

Smutch'in  (-In),  n.    Snuff.     [06s.]  Howell. 

Smut'ty  (smiit'ty),  a.  [Compar.  Smuttier  (-tl-er) ; 
superl.  Smuttiest.]     1.  Soiled  with  smut ;  smutted. 

2.  Tainted  with  mildew  ;  as,  smutty  com. 

3.  Obscene ;  not  modest  or  pure  ;  as,  a  smutty  saying. 

The  smutty  joke,  ridiculously  lewd.  Smollett, 

—  Smut'ti-ly  (-tl-ly),  adv.  —  Smut'ti-ness,  re. 

Smjrr'ni-Ot  (smer'nT-5t),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Smyrna,  —n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Smyrna. 

Snack  (snSk),  ra.  [See  Snatch,  v.  t.]  1.  A  share; 
a  part  or  portion  ;  —  obsolete,  except  in  the  coUoqui^ 
phrase,  to  go  snacks,  i.e.,  to  share. 

At  last  he  whispers,  "  Do,  and  we  go  STiacks.^*       Pope. 

2.  A  slight,  hasty  repast.     [Colloq.] 

Snack'et  (-Bt),  n.    See  Snecket.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Snac'Ot  (sn5k'5t),  n.  [Said  to  be  corrupted  fr.  NL. 
syngnathus,  fr.  Gr.  cruV  together  -\-  yva.9o?  jaw,  because 
the  jaws  can  be  only  slightly  separated.]  (Zool.)  A  pipe- 
fish of  the  genus  Syngnathus.     See  Pipefish. 

Snal'fle  (snaf'f'l),  re.  [D.  snavel  a  beak,  bill,  snout ; 
akin  to  G.  schnabel,  OHG.  snabul,  D.  sneb,  snebbe, 
OFries.  snavel  mouth,  Dan.  &  Sw.  snabel  beak,  bill, 
Lith.  snapas,  and  to  E.  snap,  v.  See  Snap,  and  cf.  Neb.] 
A  kind  of  bridle  bit,  having  a  joint  in  the  part  to  be 
placed  in  the  mouth,  and  rings  and  cheek  pieces  at  the 
ends,  but  having  no  curb ;  —  called  also  snaffle  bit. 

Snaffle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Snateled  (-fid) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Snaffling  (-fling).]  To  put  a  snaffle  in  the 
mouth  of ;  to  subject  to  the  snaffle  ;  to  bridle. 

Snag  (snSg),  re.  [Prov.  E.,  n.,  a  lump  on  a  tree  where  a 
branch  has  been  cut  off  ;  v.,  to  cut  off  the  twigs  and  small 
branches  from  a  tree,  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  Gael,  snaigh, 
snaidh,  to  cut  down,  to  prune,  to  sharpen,  p.  p.  snaighte, 
snaidhte,  cut  off,  lopped,  Ir.  snaigh  a  hewing,  cutting.] 

1.  A  stump  or  base  of  a  branch  that  has  been  lopped 
off  ;  a  short  branch,  or  a  sharp  or  rough  branch ;  a  Imot ; 
a  protuberance. 

The  coat  of  arms 
Now  on  a  naked  snag  in  triumph  borne.        Dryderu 

2.  A  tooth  projecting  beyond  the  rest ;  contemptu- 
ously, a  broken  or  decayed  tooth.  Prior. 

3.  A  tree,  or  a  branch  of  a  tree,  fixed  in  the  bottom 
of  a  river  or  other  navigable  water,  and  rising  nearly 
or  quite  to  the  surface,  by  which  boats  are  sometimes 
pierced  and  sunk.     [XJ.  S.] 

4.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  secondary  branches  of  an  antler. 

Snag  boat,  a  steamboat  fitted  with  apparatus  for  remov- 
ing snags  and  other  obstructions  in  navigable  streams. 
[  f.  S.\  —  Snag  tooth.    Same  as  Snag,  2. 

How  thy  snag  teeth  stand  orderly. 
Like  stakes  which  strut  by  the  water  side.       J.  Cotgrave. 

Snag,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Snagged  (snSgd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Snagging  (-glng).]  1.  To  cut  the  snags  or 
branches  from,  as  the  stem  of  a  tree  ;  to  hew  roughly. 
[Pi-ov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

2.  To  injure  or  destroy,  as  a  steamboat  or  other  ves- 
sel, by  a  snag,  or  projecting  part  of  a  sunken  tree.  \U.  S-l 

Snag'ged  (-gSd),  a.    Full  of  snags ;  snaggy. 

Snag'gy  (-gy),  a.  1.  Full  of  snags  ;  full  of  short, 
rough  branches  or  sharp  points  ;  abounding  with  knots. 
"  Upon  a  snaggy  oak."  Spenser. 

2.  Snappish  ;  cross  ;  ill-tempered.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Snail  (snal),  re.  [OE.  snaile,  AS.  snxgel,  snegel, 
snxgl;  akin  to  G.  schnecke,  OHG.  snecko,  Dan.  snegl, 
Icel.  snigill.]  1.  (Zool.)  (a) 
Any  one  of  numerous  species 
of  terrestrial  air-breathing  gas- 
tropods belonging  to  the  genus 
Helix  and  many  allied  genera  . 
of  the  ta,mi\y  Melicidx.  They 
are  abimdant  in  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  world  except  the  arctic 
regions,  and  feed  almost  entirely  on  vegetation ;  a  land 
snail.  (6)  Any  gastropod  having  a  general  resemblance 
to  the  true  snsiils,  including  fresh -water  and  marine 
species.    See  Pond  snail,  under  Pond,  and  Sea  snail. 

2.  Hence,  a  drone  ;  a  slow-moving  person  or  thing. 

3.  (Mech.)  A  spiral  cam,  or  a  flat  piece  of  metal  of 
spirally  curved  outline,  used  for  giving  motion  to,  or 
changing  the  position  of,  another  part,  as  the  hammer 
tail  of  a  striking  clock. 

4.  A  tortoise ;  in  ancient  warfare,  a  movable  roof  or 
shed  to  protect  besiegers ;  a  testudo.     [06s.] 

They  had  also  all  manner  of  gynes  [engines]  .  .  .  that  need- 
ful  is  [in]  taking  or  sieging  of  castle  or  of  city,  as  snails,  that 
was  naught  else  but  hollow  pavises  and  targets,  under  the  which 
men,  when  they  fought,  were  heled  [protected],  ...  as  the 
snail  is  in  his  house  ;  therefore  they  cleped  them  snails. 

Vegetius  (Trans.). 

5.  (Bot.)  The  pod  of  the  snail  clover. 

Ear  snail.  Edible  snail,  Pond  snail,  etc.  See  under  Ear, 
Edible,  etc. —Snail  borer  (Zool.),  a  boring  univalve  mol- 
lusk;  a  drill.—  Snail  clover  (Bot.),  a  cloverlike  plant 
(Medicago  scutellata,  also,  il.  Heliz);—BO  named  from 
its  pods,  which  resemble  the  shells  of  snails ;  —  called 
also  snail  trefoil,  snail  medic,  and  beehive.  —  Snail  flower 
(Bot.),  a  leguminous  plant  (Phaseohts  Caracalla)  having 
the  keel  of  the  corolla  spirally  coiled  like  a  snail  shell.  — 
Snail  BheU(.2ro5Z.),  the  shell  of  a  snail. —Snail  trefoil.  (Bot.) 
See  Snail  clover,  above. 

Snall'fish'  (-fish'),  re.    (Zo'ol.)  See  Sea  snail  (a). 


Snail  (^Macrocyclis  con- 
cava). 
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Snall'-lllce'  (snalllk'),  a.    Like   or  suiting  a  snail ; 

as,  snail-like  progress. 

Snail'— like',  adv.     In  the  manner  of  a  snail ;  slowly. 

Snail'— paced'  (-past'),  a.     Slow-moving,  like  a  snail. 
Bid  the  snail-paced  Ajax  arm  for  shame.  Shak. 

'Snails  (snalz),  interj.  God's  nails,  or  His  nails,  that 
is,  the  nails  witli  wliich  the  Savior  was  fastened  to  the 
cross  ;  —  an  ancient  form  of  oath,  corresponding  to  'Od'« 
bodikins  (dim.  of  body,  i.  e.,  God's  dear  body).  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Snake  (snak),  n.  [AS.  snaca ;  akin  to  LG.  snake, 
schnake,  Icel.  snUkr,  snokr, 
Dan.  snog,  Sw.  snok ;  of 
uncertain  origin.]  {Zo'ol.) 
Any  species  of  the  order 
Ophidia ;  an  ophidian  ;  a 
serpent,  whether  harmless 
or  venomous.  See  Ophidia, 
and  Serpent. 

11^°'  Snakes  are  abundant 
in  all  warm  countries,  and 
much   the    larger   number   European  Ringed  Snake  {Tro- 
are  harmless  to  man.  pidonotus  natrix).    (,%) 

Blind  snake,  Garter  snake.  Green  snake.  King  snake.  Milk 
snake,  Kock  snake,  Water  snake,  etc.  See  under  Blind, 
Gakter,  etc.  —  Fetich  snake  (Zo'dl.),  a  large  African  snake 
(Python  Seb^)  used  by  the  natives  as  a  fetich.  —  Kinged 
snake  (Zo'dl.),  a  common  European  colubrine  snake  (IVo- 
pidonoius  natrix).  —  Snake  eater.  (Zo'dl.)  («)  The  mark- 
hoor.  (b)  The  secretary  bird.  —  Snake  fence,  a  worm 
fence  (which  see).  [  U.  S.]  —  Snake  fly  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of 
several  species  of  neuropterous  insects  of  the  genus  Rha- 
phidia  ;  —  so  called  because  of  their  large  head  and  elon- 

fated  neck  and  prothorax. — Snake  gourd  (Bot.),  a  cucur- 
itaceous  plant  (Trichosanthes  anguina)  having  the  fruit 
shorter  and  less  snakelike  than  that  of  the  serpent  cu- 
cumber. —  Snake  killer.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  secretary  bird. 
(b)  The  chaparral  cock.  —  Snake  moss  (Bot.),  the  common 
club  moss  (Lycopodium  clavatum).  See  Lycopodium.  — 
Snake  nut  (Bot.),  the  fruit  of  a  sapindaceous  tree  (Ophio- 
caryon  paradoxum)  of  Guiana,  tlie  embryo  of  which  re- 
sembles a  snake  coiled  up. —  Tree  snake  (Zo'dl.),  anyone 
of  numerous  species  of  colubrine  snakes  which  habitually 
live  in  trees,  especially  those  of  the  genus  Dendrophis 
and  allied  genera. 

Snake,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Snaked  (snakt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Snakino.]  1.  To  drag  or  draw,  as  a  snake  from 
a  hole; — ■  of  ten  with  ou<.     \_Colloq.  U.  S.~\  Bartlett. 

2.  (Naut.)   To  wind  round  spirally,  as  a  large  rope 
with  a  smaller,  or  with  cord,  the  small  rope  lying  in  the 
spaces  between  the  strands  of  the  large  one  ;  to  worm. 
Snake,  v.  i.    To  crawl  like  a  snake. 

Snake'bird'  (-herd'),  n.   [So  named  from  its 
,  snakeUke  neck.]    (Zo'dl.)  1.  Any  one  of  four 
I  species  of  aquatic  birds  of  the  genus  Anhinga 
or  Plotus.    They  are  allied  to  the  gannets  and 
cormorants,  but  have  very  long,  slen- 
der, flexible  necks,  and  sharp  bills. 

J^P*  The  American   species  (An- 
hinga, or  Plotus,  anhinga)  inhabits 
the    Southern  United    States 
and  tropical  America ;  —  called 
also  darter,  and  water  turkey. 
The  Asiatic  species  (A.  mela- 
nogaster)  is  native  of  Southern 
Asia  and  the  East  Indies.  Two 
other   species  inhabit  Africa 
and  Australia  respectively. 
2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  wryneck. 
Snake'lish'  (snak'fifsh'),ra.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  band  fish. 
(6)  The  lizard  fish. 

Snake'head' 

(-hSd'),  n.  1.  A 
loose,  bent-up  end  of 
one  of  the  strap  rails, 
or  flat  rails,  formerly 
used  on  American 
r  a  i  1  ro  a  d  s.  It  was 
sometimes  so  bent 
by  the  passage  of  a 
train  as  to  slip  over 
a  wheel  and  pierce  the  bottom  of  a  car. 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  turtlehead.  (6)  The  Guinea -hen 
flower.     See  Snake's-head,  and  imder  Guinea. 

Snake'neck'  (-nSk'),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  The  snakebird,  1. 

Snake'root'  (-roof),  re.  (Bot.)  Any  ong  of  several 
plants  of  different  genera  and  species,  most  of  which  are 
(or  were  formerly)  reputed  to  be  efficacious  as  remedies 
for  the  bites  of  serpents  ;  also,  the  roots  of  any  of  these. 

B^^  The  Virginia  snakeroot  is  Aristolochia  Serpenia- 
ria;  black  snakeroot  is  Sanicula,  esp.  S.  Marilandica, 
also  Cimicifuga  raceniosa ;  Seneca  snakeroot  is  Poly  ga- 
la Senega;  button  snakeroot  is  Liatris,  also  Eryngium ; 
white  snakeroot  is  JSupatorium  ageratoides.  The  name 
is  also  applied  to  some  others  besides  these. 

Snake' S'-head'  (anaks'hgd'),  re.  (Bot.)  The  Guinea- 
hen  flower  ;  —  so  called  in  England  because  its  spotted 
petals  resemble  tlie  scales  of  a  snake's  head.     Dr.  Prior. 

Snake's-head  iris  (Bot.),  an  iridaceous  plant  (Hermodac- 
tylus  tiiberosu.i)  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  Tlie  flow- 
ers slightly  resemble  a  serpent's  open  mouth. 

Snake'Stone'  (snak'ston'),  re.  1.  A  kind  of  hone 
slate  or  whetstone  obtained  in  Scotland. 

2.  (Paleon.)  An  ammonite  ;  —  so  called  from  its  form, 
which  resembles  that  of  a  coiled  snake. 

Snake' S'-tongue'  (snaks'tiing'),  re.  (Bot.)  Same  as 
Adder's-tongue. 

Snake'weed'  (snak'wed'),  re.  (Bot.)  (n)  A  kind  of 
knotweed  (Polygonum  Bistorta).  (b)  The  Virginia  snake- 
root.    See  Snakeroot. 

Snake'WOOd'  (-wood'),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  An  East  Indian 
climbing  plant  (Strychnos  colubrina)  having  a  bitter 
taste,  and  supposed  to  be  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of 
the  hooded  serpent,  (b)  An  East  Indian  climbing  shrub 
(Ovhioxylon  serpentinum)  wliicli  has  the  roots  and  stems 
twisted  so  as  to  resemble  serpents,  (c)  Same  as  Trum- 
PETwooD.     (d)    A  tropical  American  slirub  (Plmnieria 


American  Snakebird 
(.Anhinga  anhinga). 


Snakefish,  or  Lizard  Fish  (Synodus 
myops). 


rubra)  which  has  very  fragrant  red  blossoms,  (e)  Same 
as  Letterwood. 

Snak'ish  (snak'Tsh),  a.  Having  the  qualities  or  char- 
acteristics of  a  snake  ;  snaky. 

Snak'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  snake  or 
snakes  ;  resembling  a  snake  ;  serpentine  ;  winding. 

The  red  light  playing  upon  its  gilt  and  carving  gave  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  snaky  life.  L.  Wallace. 

2.  Sly  ;  cunning  ;  insinuating ;  deceitful. 

So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 

His  easy  steps,  girded  with  snaky  wiles.  Milton. 

3.  Covered  with  serpents ;  having  serpents ;  as,  a 
snaky  rod  or  wand.  Dryden. 

That  .s7iaA-y-headed,  Gorgon  shield.  Milton. 

Snap  (snSp),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Snapped  (snapt) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Snappino.]    [LG.  or  D.  snappen  to  snap  up, 

to  snatch ;   akin  to  G.  schnappen,  MH6.  snaben,  Dan. 

snappe,  and  to  D.  snavel  beak,  bill.   Cf .  Neb,  Snaffle,  re.] 

1.  To  break  at  once ;  to  break  short,  as  substances 
that  are  brittle. 

Breaks  the  doors  open,  ^naps  the  locks.  Prior. 

2.  To  strike,  to  hit,  or  to  shut,  with  a  sharp  sound. 

3.  To  bite  or  seize  suddenly,  especially  with  the  teeth. 
He,  by  playing  too  often  at  the  mouth  of  death,  has  been 

snapped 'by  it  aXXoL&t.  South. 

4.  To  break  upon  suddenly  with  sharp,  angry  words  ; 
to  treat  snappishly ;  —  usually  with  up.  Granville. 

5.  To  crack ;  to  cause  to  make  a  sharp,  cracking  noise  ; 
as,  to  snap  a  whip. 

MacMorlan  snapped  his  fingers  repeatedly.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

6.  To  project  with  a  snap. 

To  snap  back  (Football),  to  roll  the  ball  back  with  the 
foot ;  —  done  only  by  the  center  rush,  who  thus  delivers 
the  ball  to  the  quarter  back  on  his  own  side  when  both 
sides  are  ranged  in  line.  —  To  snap  off.  (a)  To  break  sud- 
denly,   (b)  To  bite  off  suddenly. 

Snap,  V.  i.  1.  To  break  short,  or  at  once ;  to  part 
asunder  suddenly  ;  as,  a  mast  snaps  ;  a  needle  snaps. 

But  this  weapon  will  snap  short,  unfaithful  to  the  hand  that 
employs  it.  Burke. 

2.  To  give  forth,  or  produce,  a  sharp,  cracking  noise  ; 
to  crack  ;  as,  blazing  firewood  snaps. 

3.  To  make  an  effort  to  bite ;  to  aim  to  seize  with  the 
teeth ;  to  catch  eagerly  (at  anything) ;  —  often  with  at  ; 
as,  a  dog  snaps  at  a  passenger  ;  a  fish  snaps  at  the  bait. 

4.  To  utter  sharp,  harsh,  angry  words;  —  often  with 
at ;  as,  to  snap  at  a  child. 

5.  To  miss  fire  ;  as,  the  gun  snapped. 

Snap,  re.     [Cf.  D.  snap  a  snatching.    See  Snap,  v.  t.'\ 
\.  A  sudden  breaking  or  rupture  of  any  substance. 

2.  A  sudden,  eager  bite ;  a  sudden  seizing,  or  effort  to 
seize,  as  with  the  teeth. 

3.  A  sudden,  sharp  motion  or  blow,  as  with  the  finger 
sprung  from  the  thumb,  or  the  thumb  from  the  finger. 

4.  A  sharp,  abrupt  sound,  as  that  made  by  the  crack 
of  a  whip ;  as,  the  snap  of  the  trigger  of  a  gun. 

5.  A  greedy  fellow.  VEstrange. 

6.  That  which  is,  or  may  be,  snapped  up ;  something 
bitten  off,  seized,  or  obtained  by  a  single  quick  move- 
ment ;  hence,  a  bite,  morsel,  or  fragment ;  a  scrap. 

He  's  a  nimble  fellow. 
And  alike  skilled  in  every  liberal  science, 
As  having  certain  snaps  of  all.  B.  Jonson. 

7.  A  sudden  severe  interval  or  spell ;  —  applied  to  the 
weather ;  as,  a  cold  snap.  Lowell. 

8.  A  small  catch  or  fastening  held  or  closed  by  means 
of  a  spring,  or  one  which  closes  with  a  snapping  sound, 
as  the  catch  of  a  bracelet,  necklace,  clasp  of  a  book,  etc. 

9.  (Zo'dl.)  A  snap  beetle. 

10.  A  thin,  crisp  cake,  usually  small,  and  flavored  with 
ginger ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

11.  Briskness ;  vigor ;  energy ;  decision.     \_Colloq.'\ 

12.  Any  circumstance  out  of  which  money  may  be 
made  or  an  advantage  gained.     'iSlang'] 

Snap  back  (Football),  the  act  of  snapping  back  the  ball. 
—  Snap  beetle,  or  Snap  bug  (Zo'dl.),  any  beetle  of  the  fam- 
ily Elateridie,  which,  when  laid  on  its 
back,  is  able  to  leap  to  a  considerable 
height  by  means  of  a  thoracic  spring  ;  — 
called  also  snapping  beetle.  —  Snap  flask 
(Molding),  a  flask  for  small  work,  having 
its  sides  separable  and  held  together  by 
latches,  so  that  the  flask  may  be  removed 
from  around  the  sand  mold.  —  Snap  judg 
ment,  a  judgment  formed  on  the  instant 
without  deliberation.  —  Snap  lock,  a  lock 
shutting  with  a  catch  or  snap.—  Snap  rlv 
eting,  riveting  in  which  the  rivets  have 
snapheads  formed  by  a  die  or  swaging 
tool.  —  Snap  shot,  a  quick  offhand  shot.  Snap  Beetle  (Ad- 
without  deliberately  taking  aim.  J['P''S\"'  '>'>'<'<:'"  )• 

Snap'drag'on  (-drSg'iSn),  n.    1.  (Bot.)  Sl'S^tly  enlarged. 

(a)  Any  plant  of  the  scrophulariaceous  genus  Antirrhi- 
num, especially  the  cultivated  A.  majus,  whose  sliowy 
flowers  are  fancifully  likened  to  the  face  of  a  dragon. 

(b)  A  West  Indian  herb  (Ruellia  tuberosa)  with  curiously 
shaped  blue  flowers. 

2.  A  play  in  which  raisins  are  snatched  from  a  vessel 
containing  burning  brandy,  and  eaten  ;  also,  that  wliieh 
is  so  eaten.     See  Flapdbagon.  Swift. 

Snape  (snap),  v.  t.  (Shipbuilding)  To  bevel  the  end 
of  a  timber  to  fit  against  an  inclined  surface. 

Snap'hance'  (snSp'lians'),  re..  [D.  snaphaan  a  gun, 
originally,  the  snapping  cock  of  a  gun.  See  Snap,  and 
Hen.]  1.  A  spring  lock  for  discliarging  a  firearm  ;  also, 
tlie  firearm  to  which  it  is  attaclied.     [Oft,?.] 

2.  A  trifling  or  second-rate  thing  or  person.     [0?;*.] 

Snap'head'  (-hSd'),  n.  A  hemispherical  or  rounded 
head  to  a  rivet  or  bolt ;  also,  a  swaging  tool  with  a  cavity 
in  its  face  for  forming  such  a  rounded  head. 

Snap'per  (-per),  7i.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
snaps ;  as,  a  snapper  up  of  trifles ;  the  snapper  of  a 
whip. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  large  sparoid 
food   flslies   of   the   genus  Lutjanus,  abundant   on  the 


southern  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  on  both  coasts 
of  tropical  America. 

(I[|^°°  The  red  snapper  (Lutjanus  aya,  or  Blackfordi)  and 
the  gray,  or  mangrove,  snapper  (L.  griseus)  are  large  and 
abundant  species.  The  name  is  loosely  applied  to  various 
other  fishes,  as  the  bluefish,  the  rosefish,  tlie  red  grouper, 
etc.    See  Rosefish. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  A  snapping  turtle ;  as,  the  alligator  snapper, 

4.  (Zo'dl.)  The  green  woodpecker,  or  yaffle. 

5.  (Zo'dl.)  A  snap  beetle. 

Snap'ping  (snap'ping),  a.  &  re.  from  Snap,  v. 

Snapping  beetle.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Snap  beetle,  under  Snap, 

—  Snapping  turtle.  (Zo'dl.)  (o)A  large  and  voracious  aquat- 
ic turtle  ( Vhelydra  serpen- 
tina) common  in  the  fresli 
waters  of  the 
United  States; 

—  so  called 
from  its  habit 
of   seizing  its 
prey  by  a  snap  of  its  jaws, 
Called   also   mud   turtle. 

ib)  See  Alligator  snapper,    „         ■       ti    »,     ,/-^t.  ?  ,i 
under  Alligator.  Snapping  Turtle  (CMycira  ser- 

Snap'pish  (-pTsh),  a. 

1.  Apt  to  snap  at  persons  or  things ;  eager  to  bite ; 
as,  a  snappish  cur. 

2.  Sharp  in  reply ;  apt  to  speak  angrily  or  testily ; 
easily  provoked ;  tart ;  peevish. 

The  taunting  address  of  a  snappish  misanthrope.     Jeffrey. 

—  Snap'pish-ly,  adv.  —  Snap'plsh-ness,  ». 

Snap'py  (-py),  a.     Snappish.     ICollog.'] 

Snap'saok'  (-s5k'),  n.  [Cf.  S%v.  snapps'dck,  G.schnapp- 
sack.2    A  knapsack.     [06«.]  South. 

Snap'weed'  (-wed'),  re.     (Bol.)  See  Impatiens. 

Snar  (snar),  V.  i.  [Akin  to  LG.  &  OD.  snarren,  Gr. 
schnarren,  and  E.  snore.  See  Snore,  and  cf.  Snarl  to 
growl.]     To  snarl.     [OJs.]  Spenser. 

Snare  (sn3r),  re.  [AS.  snear  a  cord,  a  string ;  akin  to 
D.  snoer,  G.  schnur,  OHG.  snuor  a  cord,  snarahha  a 
noose,  Dan.  snare,  Sw.  &  Icel.  snara,  Goth,  snorjo  a  bas- 
ket ;  and  probably  also  to  E.  needle.  See  Needle,  and 
cf.  Snarl  to  entangle.]  1.  A  contrivance,  often  con- 
sisting of  a  noose  of  cord,  or  the  like,  by  which  a  bird  or 
other  animal  may  be  entangled  and  caught ;  a  trap ;  a  gin. 

2.  Hence,  anything  by  which  one  is  entangled  and 
brought  into  trouble. 

If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appointed. 

Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  thee.        Shak. 

3.  The  gut  or  string  stretched  across  the  lower  head 
of  a  drum. 

4.  (Med.)  An  instrument,  consisting  usually  of  a  wire 
loop  or  noose,  for  removing  tumors,  etc.,  by  avulsion. 

Snare  drum,  the  smaller  common  military  drum,  as 
distinguished  from  the  bass  drum ;  —  so  called  because 
(in  order  to  render  it  more  resonant)  it  has  stretched 
across  its  lower  head  a  catgut  string  or  strings. 

Snare,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Snared  (snSrd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Snaring.]  To  catch  with  a  snare  ;  to  insnare ; 
to  entangle ;  hence,  to  bring  into  unexpected  evil,  per- 
plexity, or  danger. 

Lest  that  too  heavenly  form  ,  ,  ,  snare  them.    Jlilton. 
Tlie  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers.  Shak. 

Snar'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  lays  snares,  or  entraps. 

Snarl  (snUrl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Snarled  (snarld); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Snarling.]  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  To 
form  raised  work  upon  the  outer  surface  of  (thin  metal 
ware)  by  the  repercussion  of  a  snarling  iron  upon  the 
inner  surface. 

Snarl,  v.  t.  [From  Snare,  v.  t.']  1.  To  entangle  ;  to 
complicate  ;  to  involve  in  knots  ;  as,  to  snarl  a  skein  of 
thread.     "  Her  sreaWed  hair."  Spenser. 

2.  To  embarrass ;  to  insnare. 
[The]  question  that  they  would  have  snarled  him  with.  Latimer. 

Snarl,  n.  A  knot  or  complication  of  hair,  thread,  or 
the  like,  difficult  to  disentangle ;  entanglement ;  hence, 
intricate  complication ;  embarrassing  difficulty. 

Snarl,  v.  i.  [From  Snar.]  1.  To  growl,  as  an  angry 
or  surly  dog ;  to  gnarl ;  to  utter  grumbling  sounds.  "  An 
angry  cur  snarls  while  he  feeds."  Dryden  &  Lee. 

2.  To  speak  crossly ;  to  talk  in  rude,  surly  terms. 

It  is  malicious  and  unmanly  to  snarl  at  the  little  lapses  of  a 
pen,  from  which  Virgil  himself  stands  not  exempted.    Dryden. 

Snarl,  re.  The  act  of  snarling ;  a  growl ;  a  surly  or 
peevish  expression  ;  an  angry  contention. 

Snarl'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  snarls ;  a  surly,  growling 
animal ;  a  grumbling,  quarrelsome  fellow. 

Snarl'er,  n.     One  who  makes  use  of  a  snarling  iron. 

Snarl'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Snarl,  v. 

Snarling  Iron,  a  tool  with  a  long  beak,  used  in  the  proc- 
ess of  snarling.  Wlieu  one  end  is  held  in  a  vise,  and  the 
shank  is  struck  witli  a  hammer,  the  repercussion  of  the 
other  end,  or  beak,  within  the  article  worked  upon  gives 
the  requisite  blow  for  producing  raised  work.  See  Ist 
Snarl. 

Snar'y  (snSr'y),  «.  [Prom  Snare.]  Kesembling,  or 
consisting  of,  snares  ;  entangling  ;  insidious. 

Spiders  in  the  vault  their  snary  webs  have  spread.    Dryden. 

Snast  (snitst),  n.  [Cf.  Snite,  v.  Z.]  The  snuft",  or 
burnt  wick,  of  a  candle.     [Ote.]  Bacon. 

Snatch  (suSoh),  r.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  SnatchSd 
(snitcht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Snatching.]  [OE.  snacchen, 
snecchen;  altin  to  D.  snakken  to  gasp,  to  long  (for), 
to  desire.  Cf.  Snack,  «.,  Sneok.]  1.  'Jo  take  or  seize 
hastily,  abruptly,  or  witliout  permission  or  ceremony  ; 
as,  to  snatch  a  loaf  or  a  kiss. 

When  half  our  knowlodgo  wo  must  snatch,  not  take.    Pope. 

2.  To  seize  and  transport  away ;  to  rap.  "Snatch  me 
to  lieaven."  Thomson. 

Syn. —To twitch;  pluck;  grab;  catch;  grasp;  gripe. 

Snatch,  v.  i.  To  attempt  to  seize  something  sudden- 
ly ;  to  catch  ;  —  often  with  at ;  as,  to  snatch  at  a  rope. 
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Snatch  (suSch),  n.  1.  A  hasty  catching  or  seizing; 
a  grab ;  a  catching  at,  or  attempt  to  seize,  suddenly. 

2.  A  short  period  of  vigorous  action ;  as,  a  snatch  at 
weeding  after  a  shower.  Tusser. 

They  move  by  fits  and  snatches.      Bp.  Wilkins. 

3.  A  small  piece,  fragment,  or  quantity;  a  broken 
part ;  a  scrap. 

We  have  often  little  snatches  of  sunshine.    Spectator. 
I^ave  me  your  snatches^  and  yield  me  a  direct  answer.      Shak. 

Snatch  block  (NauL),  a  kind  of  block  with  an  opening 
in  one  side  to  receive  the  bight  of  a  rope. 

Snatch'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  snatches, 
or  takes  abruptly. 

Snatch'lng-ly,    adv.      By   snatching; 
abruptly. 

Snath  (snSthJ,  re.    [Cf.  AS.  sniSan  to 
cut,  to  mow,  snsed  a  bite,  bit,  snip.]     The 
handle  of  a  scythe ;  a  snead.     [Variously  Snatch  Block, 
written  in  England  snead,  sneed,  sneath, 
sneeth,  snathe,  etc. ;  in  Scotland  written  sned.l 

Snathe  (snath),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  sneiSa  to  cut  into 
slices,  snlcSa  to  cut ;  akin  to  AS.  hesnsedan,  snlSan,  6. 
schneiden,  OHG.  snldan,  Goth,  sneipan  to  cut,  to  reap, 
and  E.  snath,  snithe.']    To  lop;  to  prune.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Snat'toch  (snSt'tiik),  n.  [See  Snathe.]  A  chip ;  a 
slice.     \_Prov.  Eng.'y  Gaylon. 

Snaw  (sna),  n.     Snow.     \_Obs.  or  Scot.']  Burns. 

Snead  (sued),  n.     [See  Snath.]     1.  A  snath. 

2.  A  line  or  cord  ;  a  string.     [^Prov.  Eng.] 

Sneak  (snek),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sneaked  (snekt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vi.  n.  Sneaking.]  [OE.  snilcen,  AS.  snican  to 
creep ;  akin  to  Dan.  snige  sig  ;  cf .  Icel.  snlkja  to  hanker 
after.]  1.  To  creep  or  steal  (away  or  about)  privately  ; 
to  come  or  go  meanly,  as  a  person  afraid  or  ashamed  to 
be  seen ;  as,  to  sneak  away  from  company. 

You  skulked  behind  the  fence,  and  sneaked  away.    Dryden. 

2.  To  act  in  a  stealthy  and  cowardly  manner ;  to  be- 
have with  meanness  and  servility ;  to  crouch. 

Sneak,  v.  t.  To  liide,  esp.  in  a  mean  or  cowardly  man- 
ner.    [OJi.]     "  [Slander]  sneaks  its  head."  Wake. 

Sneak,  n.     1.  A  mean,  sneaking  fellow. 

A  set  of  simpletons  and  superstitious  sneaks.    Olanvill. 

2.  {Cricket)  A  ball  bowled  so  as  to  roll  along  the 
ground;  —  called  also  jruft.     ICant]  B.  A.  Proctor. 

Sneak'-cup'  (-kup'),  n.  One  who  sneaks  from  his 
cups;  one  who  balks  his  glass.     [06i.]  Shak. 

Sneak'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who  sneaks.  Lamb. 

2.  A  vessel  of  drink.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

A  sneaker  of  five  gallons.  Spectator. 

Sneak'1-ness  (-I-nSs),  re.    The  quality  of  being  sneaky. 

Sneak'lng,  a.  Marked  by  cowardly  concealment ; 
deficient  in  openness  and  courage ;  underhand ;  mean  ; 
crouching.  —  Sneak'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Sneak'lng-ness,  re. 

SneakS'by  (sneks'by),  re.  A  paltry  fellow ;  a  sneak. 
iPbs.]     "  Such  a  bashful  «ieais6)/. "  Barrow. 

Sneak'y  (snek'j?),  a.     Like  a  sneak  ;  sneaking. 

Sneap  (snep),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Icel.  sneypa  to  dishonor,  dis- 
grace, chide,  but  also  E.  snip,  and  snub.]  1.  To  check  ; 
to  reprimand  ;  to  rebuke  ;  to  chide.     \_Obs.]     Bp.  Hall. 

2.  To  nip ;  to  blast ;  to  blight.     \_Obs.] 

Biron  is  like  an  envious,  sneaping  frost.  Shak. 

Sneap,  «.     A  reprimand  ;  a  rebuke.     [Obs.] 

My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  without  reply.    Shak. 

Sneath  (sneth),  Sneathe  (sneth),  re.     See  Snath. 

Sneb  (sn6b),  V.  t.  [See  Snib.]  To  reprimand ;  to 
sneap.    [Obs.]    "  Scold  and ineft  the  good  oak."  jSpereser. 

Sneck  (snek),  V.  t.  [See  Snatch.]  To  fasten  by  a 
latch ;  to  latch,  as  a  door.     \_Scoi,  &  Prov.  Eng.] 

Sneck  up,  be  silent ;  shut  up ;  hold  your  peace.    Shak. 

Sneck,  re.    A  door  latch.     [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.] 

Sneck  band,  a  latchstring.  Burns.  —  Sneck  drawer,  a 
latch  lifter ;  a  bolt  drawer ;  hence,  a  sly  person  ;  a  coz- 
ener ;  a  cheat ;  —  called  also  sneckdraw.  —  Sneck  drawing, 
lifting  the  latch. 

Sneok'et  (-et),  n.  A  door  latch,  or  sneck.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Sned  (snSd),  V.  t.    To  lop;  to  snathe.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Sned  (snSd),  Sneed  (sned),  re.    See  Snath. 

Sneer  (sner),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sneeeed  (snerd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  SNEERtNa.]  [OE.  sneren,  Dan.  snserre  to 
snarl  or  grin  (like  a  dog) ;  cf.  Prov.  E.  sneer  to  grin,  sner 
to  snort,  snert  to  sneer  at.  See  Snoee,  v.  i.]  1.  To 
show  contempt  by  turning  up  the  nose,  or  by  a  particular 
facial  expression. 

2.  To  insinuate  contempt  by  a  covert  expression ;  to 
speak  derisively. 

I  could  be  content  to  be  a  little  sneered  at.  Pope. 

3.  To  show  mirth  awkwardly.     [E.]  Toiler. 
Syn.  — To  scoff;   gibe;   jeer.  —  Snbek,   Scopp,  Jekb. 

The  verb  to  sneer  implies  to  cast  contempt  mdirectly  or  by 
covert  expressions.  To  jeer  is  stronger,  and  denotes  the 
use  of  severe  sarcastic  reflections.  To  scoff  is  stronger 
atill,  implying  the  use  of  insolent  mockery  and  derision. 
And  sneers  as  learnedly  as  they, 
Like  females  o'er  tbeir  morning  tea.  Swift. 

Midas,  exposed  to  all  their  ^'eers, 
Had  lost  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears.  Swift. 

The  fop,  with  learning  at  defiance, 
Scoffs  at  the  pedant  and  the  science.  Oay. 

Sneer,  v.  t.  l.  To  utter  with  a  grimace  or  contemptu- 
ous expression ;  to  utter  with  a  sneer  ;  to  say  sneeringly ; 
as,  to  sneer  fulsome  lies  at  a  person.  Congreve. 

"  A  ship  of  fools,"  he  sneered.  Tennyson. 

2.  To  treat  with  sneers ;  to  affect  or  move  by  sneers. 

Nor  sneered  nor  bribed  from  virtue  into  shame.     Savage. 
Sneer,  «.     1.  The  act  of  sneering. 
2.  A  smile,  grin,  or  contortion  of  the  face,  indicative 
of  contempt ;  an  indirect  expression  or  insinuation  of 
contempt.     "  Who  can  refute  a  sneer  f  "  Paley. 

Sneo/er  (-§r),  re.    One  who  sneers. 
Sneer'hU  (-ful),  a.    Given  to  sneering.     [Obs.] 
Sneer'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  sneering  manner. 


Sneeze  (snez),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sneezed  (enezd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sneezing.]  [OE.  snesen;  of  uncertain 
origin ;  cf.  D.  snuse  to  sniff',  E.  neese,  and  AS.  fneosan.] 
To  emit  air,  chiefly  through  the  nose,  audibly  and  vio- 
lently, by  a  kind  of  involuntary  convulsive  force,  occa- 
sioned by  irritation  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Not  to  be  sneezed  at,  not  to  be  despised  or  contemned ; 
not  to  be  treated  lightly.  [Colloq.]  "  He  had  to  do  with 
old  women  wiio  were  not  to  be  sneezed  at."  Prof.  Wilson. 

Sneeze,  «.  A  sudden  and  violent  ejection  of  air 
with  an  audible  sound,  chiefly  through  the  nose. 

Sneeze'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  yellow-flowered 
composite  plant  {Helenium  autumnale)  the  odor  of 
which  is  said  to  cause  sneezing. 

Sneeze'wood'  (-wd6d'),  re.  (Bot.)  The  wood  of  a 
South  African  tree.     See  Neishodt. 

Sneeze'wort'  (-wflrf ),  re.  (Bot.)  A  European  herba- 
ceous plant  (Achillea  Ptarmica)  allied  to  the  yarrow, 
having  a  strong,  pungent  smell. 

Sneez'ing,  re.  (Physiol.)  The  act  of  violently  forcing 
air  out  through  the  nasal  passages  while  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  is  shut  off  from  the  pharynx  by  the  approxima- 
tion of  tlie  soft  palate  and  the  base  of  the  tongue. 

SneU(snSl),  a.  [AS.  snell ;  akin  to  D.  snel,  G.  schnell, 
OHG.  snel,  Icel.  snjallr  valiant.]     Active  ;  brisk  ;  nim- 
ble ;  quick  ;  sharp.     [Archaic  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 
That  horny-handed,  snei^  peremptory  little  man.  Dr.  J.  Brown. 

Snell,  n.  A  short  line  of  horsehair,  gut,  etc.,  by 
which  a  fishhook  is  attached  to  a  longer  line. 

Snet  (snSt),  n.  [Cf.  6.  schnitt  that  which  is  cut,  fr. 
schneiden  to  cut,  E.  snath.]  The  fat  of  a  deer.  [Obs. 
or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Snet,  V.  t.  [See  Snot.]  To  clear  of  mucus ;  to  blow. 
[Obs.]     "SreeKiresr  his  nose."  Holland. 

Snew  (snii),  V.  i.     To  snow  ;  to  abound.     [Obs.] 

It  snewed  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink.      Chaucer. 

Snlb  (snTb),  V.  t.  [OE.  snibben;  cf.  Dan.  snibbe,  and 
E.  snub,  V.  t.]     To  check  ;  to  sneap  ;  to  sneb.     [Obs.] 

Him  would  he  snib  sharply  for  the  nones.    Chaucer. 

Snlb,  re.     A  reprimand  ;  a  snub.     [Obs.]        Marston. 

Snlok  (snik),  n.  [Prov.  B.  snick  a  notch ;  cf.  Icel. 
snikka  to  nick,  cut.]     1.  A  small  cut  or  mark. 

2.  (Cricket)  A  slight  hit  or  tip  of  the  ball,  often  imin- 
tentional. 

3.  (Fiber)  A  knot  or  irregularity  in  yarn.        Knight. 

4.  (Furriery)  A  snip  or  cut,  as  in  the  hair  of  a  beast. 
Snick   and   snee    [cf.  D.  snee,  snede,  a  cut],  a  combat 

with  knives.    [Obs.]  Wiseman. 

Snlok,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Snicked  (snikt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Snicking.]  1.  To  cut  slightly  ;  to  strike,  or  strike 
off,  as  by  cutting.  H.  Kingsley. 

2.  (Cricket)  To  hit  (a  ball)  lightly.        B.  A.  Proctor. 

Snick,  re.  &  V.  t.    See  Sneck.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Snick  up,  shut  up;  sEenced.  See  jSneciap,  under  Sneck. 
Give  him  money,  George,  and  let  him  go  snick  up.    Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

Snlck'er  (suTk'er),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Snickeeed 
(-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Snickeeino.]  [Cf.  D.  snikken  to 
sob,  to  sigh.]  [Written  also  snigger.]  1.  To  laugh 
slyly  ;  to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 

2.  To  laugh  with  audible  catches  of  voice,  as  when 
persons  attempt  to  suppress  loud  laughter. 

Snlck'er,  re.  A  half  suppressed,  broken  laugh.  [Writ- 
ten also  snigger.] 

Snide  (snid),  a.  Tricky;  deceptive;  contemptible; 
as,  a  snide  lawyer ;  snide  goods.     [Slang] 

Snllf  (snif ),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sniffed  (sntft)  or 
Snift  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sniffing.]  [OE.  sneven  ;  akin 
to  snivel,  snuff;  cf.  Dan.  snive  to  sniff.  See  Snufp,  v.  t.] 
To  draw  air  audibly  up  the  nose  ;  to  snuff  ;  —  sometimes 
done  as  a  gesture  of  suspicion,  offense,  or  contempt. 

So  ye  grow  squeamish,  gods,  and  sniff  sX  heaven.    M.  Arnold. 

Snltf,  v.  t.  1.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath  through 
the  nose  ;  as,  to  sniff  the  air  of  the  country. 

2.  To  perceive  as  by  sniflSng ;  to  snuff ;  to  scent ;  to 
smell ;  as,  to  sniff  danger. 

Snltf,  re.  The  act  of  sniffing ;  perception  by  sniffing  ; 
that  which  is  taken  by  sniffing ;  as,  a  sniff_  of  air. 

Snltf 'Ing,  re.  (Physiol.)  A  rapid  inspiratory  act,  in 
which  the  mouth  is  kept  shut  and  the  air  drawn  in 
through  the  nose. 

Sniffle  (sniff '1),  V.  i.  [Freq.  of  sniff.  See  Snivel.] 
To  snuffle,  as  one  does  with  a  catarrh.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Snlft  (snift),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Snifted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Sniftinq.]  [From  Sniff.]  1.  To  snort.  [Obs.] 
"  Resentment  expressed  by  sni/ting."  Johnson. 

2.  To  sniff;  to  snuff ;  to  smell. 

It  now  appears  that  they  were  still  sriifiing  and  hankering 
after  their  old  quarters.  Landor. 

Snift,  n.     1.  A  moment.     [Prov.  Eng.]      Halliwell. 

2.  Slight  snow ;  sleet.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Sniffing,  a.  &  re.  from  Snift. 

Snifting  valve,  a  small  valve  opening  into  the  atmos- 
phere from  the  cylinder  or  condenser  of  a  steam  engine, 
to  allow  the  escape  of  air  when  the  piston  makes  a 
stroke ;  —  so  called  from  the  noise  made  by  its  action. 

Snig  (snig),  V.  t.  [See  Snick  a  small  cut.]  To  chop 
off;  to  cut,     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Snig,  V.  i.     [See  Sneak.]    To  sneak.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Snig,    \n.  [Cf.  Sneak.]  (Zool.)  A  smaU  eel.  [Prov. 

Snigg,  (      Eng.] 

Snlg'ger  (snlg'ger),  V.  i.     See  Snickee.      Thackeray. 

Snlg'ger,  m.    See  Snickee.  Dickens. 

Snlg'gle  (-g'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sniggled  (-g'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sniggling  (-gling).]  [See  Snig  a  kind 
of  eel.]  To  fish  for  eels  by  thrustmg  the  baited  hook 
into  their  holes  or  hiding  places.  Walton. 

Snlg'gle,  V.  i.  To  catch,  as  an  eel,  by  sniggling ; 
hence,  to  hook ;  to  insnare.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Snip  (snip),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Snipped  (snTpt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Snipfino.]  [D.  snippen;  akin  to  G. 
schnippen.]    To  cut  off  the  nip  or  neb  of,  or  to  cut  off 


at  once  with  shears  or  scissors ;  to  clip  off  suddenly; 
to  nip ;  hence,  to  break  off ;  to  snatch  away. 

Curbed  and  snipped  in  my  younger  years  by  fear  of  my  pa^ 
ents  from  those  vicious  excrescences  to  which  that  age  was 
subject.  Fuller. 

The  captain  seldom  ordered  anything  out  of  the  ship's 
stores,  . . .  but  I  snipped  some  of  it  for  my  own  share.    Be  Foe. 

Snip  (snip),  n.  1.  A  single  cut,  as  with  shears  or 
scissors  ;  a  cUp.  Shak. 

2.  A  small  shred  ;  a  bit  cut  off.  Wiseman, 

3.  A  share;  a  snack.     [Obs."]  V Estrange. 

4.  A  tailor.     [Slang]  "      Nares.     C.  Kingsley. 
5-  Small  hand  shears  for  cutting  sheet  metah 
Snipe  (snip),  re.     [OE.  snipe  ;  akin  to  D.  snep,  snip, 

LG.  sneppe,  snippe, 
G.  schnepfe,  Icel.  snl- 
pa  (in  eomp.),  Dan.  _ 
sneppe,  Sw.  snappa  a  ' 
sandpiper,  and  possi- 
bly to  E.  snap.  See 
Snap,   Snaffle.] 

1.  (Zool.)  Any  one 
of  numerous  species 
of  limicoline  game 
birds  of  the  family 
Scolopacidae,  having  a 
long,  slender,  nearly  American,  or  Wilson's,  Snipe  (GaJ- 
straight  beak.  '"""9°  delicata). 

^W^  The  common,  or  whole,  snipe  ( Gallinago  coelestis) 
andthe  great,  or  double,  snipe  (G.  major),  are  the  most 
important  European  species.  The  Wilson's  snipe  (O. 
delicata)  (sometimes  erroneously  called  English  snipe) 
and  the  gray  snipe,  or  dowitcher  (Macrorhamphus  gri- 
seus),  are  well-known  American  species. 

2.  A  fool ;  a  blockhead.     [B.]  Shak. 
Half  snipe,  the  dunlin ;  the  jacksnipe.  —  Jack  snipe.    See 

Jacksnipe. — Quail  snipe.  See  under  Quail. —  Robin  snipe, 
the  knot.  —  Sea  snipe.  See  in  the  vocabulary.  —  Shore 
snipe,  any  sandpiper.  —  Snipe  hawk,  the  marsh  harrier. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  —  Stone  snipe,  the  tattler.  —  Summer  snipe, 
the  dunlin  ;  the  green  and  the  common  European  sand- 
pipers. —  Winter  snipe.  See  Rock  snipe,  under  Rock.  — 
Woodcock  snipe,  the  great  snipe. 

Snlpe'bill'  (-bll'),  re.  1.  A  plane  for  cutting  deep 
grooves  in  moldings. 

2.  A  bolt  by  which  the  body  of  a  cart  is  fastened  to 
the  axle.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Snlpe'flBh'  (-fish'),  re.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  bellows  flsh. 
(b)  A  long,  slender  deep-sea  fish  (Nemichthys  scolopa- 
ceus)  with  a  slender  beak. 


Snipefish  {Nemi^hthys  scolopaceus). 

Snlp'pack  (snlp'pSk),  n.  [Cf.  Snipe.]  (Zool.)  The 
common  snipe.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Snlp'per  (-per),  re.    One  who  snips. 

Snlp'per-snap'per  (-snSp'per),  n.  A  small,  insignifl. 
cant  fellow.     [Colloq.] 

Snip'pet  (snTp'pSt),  re.    A  small  part  or  piece. 

To  be  cut  into  snippett  and  shreds.    F.  Harrison. 

Snlp'pet-y  (-y),  a.  Ridiculously  small ;  petty.  "Snip- 
pety facts."  London  Spectator. 

Snlp'-snap'  (-snSp'J,  re.  [Reduplication  of  snap.] 
A  tart  dialogue  with  quick  replies.     [iJ.]  Pope. 

Snlp'-snap',  a.     Quick ;  short ;  sharp ;  smart.  Shak. 

Snip'y  (snip'j^),  a.    Like  a  snipe. 

Snite  (suit),  re.     A  snipe.     [Obs.  or  Scot.]         Carew. 

Snite,  V.  t.  [Icel.  snyta.  See  Snout.]  To  blow,  as 
the  nose  ;  to  snuff,  as  a  candle.     [Obs.  or  Scot.] 

Snithe  (snith),        )  a.       [AS.    snlSan    to   cut.       See 

Snith'y  (snith'J),  )  Snathe.]  Sharp  ;  piercing ;  cut- 
ting ;  —  applied  to  the  wind.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Sniv'el  (sniv"l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sniveled  (-'Id) 
or  Snitelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  SNiVELmo  or  Snivellino.] 
[OE.  snivelen,  snevelen,  snuvelen,  freq.  of  sneven.  See 
Sniff,  and  cf.  Snuffie.]  1.  To  run  at  the  nose ;  to 
make  a  snuffling  noise. 

2.  To  cry  or  whine  with  snuffling,  as  children  ;  to  cry 
weakly  or  whiningly. 

Put  a  stop  to  thy  sniveling  ditty.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sniv'el,  re.  [AS.  snojel.  Cf.  Snivel,  v.  i.]  Mucus 
from  the  nose  ;  snot. 

Sniv'el-er  (-er),  n.  [Written  also  sniveller.]  One 
who  snivels,  esp.  one  who  snivels  habitually. 

Sniv'el-y  (-f),  a.  Running  at  the  nose  ;  sniveling ; 
pitiful ;  whining. 

Snob  (sn5b),  re.  [Icel.  snapr  a  dolt,  impostor,  char- 
latan. Cf.  Snub.]  1.  A  vulgar  person  who  affects  to  be 
better,  richer,  or  more  fashionable,  than  he  really  is ;  a 
vulgar  upstart ;  one  who  apes  his  superiors.    Thackeray. 

Essentially  vulgar,  a  snob,  ~~  a  gilded  snob,  but  none  the  less 
asno5.  R.  O.  White. 

2.  (Eng.  Univ.)  A  townsman.     [Cant] 

3.  A  joumeyman  shoemaker.  [Prov.  Eng.]  HalKwell. 

4.  A  workman  who  accepts  lower  than  the  usual 
wages,  or  who  refuses  to  strike  when  his  fellows  do ;  a, 
rat ;  a  Imobstick. 

Those  who  work  for  lower  wages  during  a  strike  are  called 
snobs,  the  men  who  stand  out  being  "  nobs. '  De  Quincey. 

SnobTjer-y  (-ber-y),  re.  The  quality  of  being  snob- 
bish ;  snobbishness. 

Snob'blsh  (-blsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  snob; 
characteristic  of,  or  befitting,  a  snob ;  vulgarly  preten- 
tious. —  Snob'blsh-ly,  adv. 

Snob'bish-ness,  n.  Vulgar  affectation  or  ostenta- 
tion ;  mean  admiration  of  mean  things  ;  conduct  or  man- 
ners of  a  snob. 

Snob'bism  (-blz'm),  re.    Snobbery. 
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SnoVby (snBb'bj^), o.  Snobbish.    [iJ.]  E.B.Ramsay. 

SnoblJJlKi  n.    A  little  snob.     [Jocose']      Thackeray. 

Snob-OC'ra-cy  (snob-5k'ra-sy),  n.  ISnob  +  -cracy, 
as  in  aristocracy,  mobocracy.']  Snobs,  collectively.  IHy- 
hrid  &  Eecenf]  C.  Kingsley. 

Snod  (snSd),  ».  [See  Skood.]  A  fillet ;  a  headband ; 
a  snood.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.} 

Snod,  a.  [Scot,  snod  to  prune,  put  in  order.] 
Trimmed  ;  smooth ;  neat ;  trim ;  sly ;  cunning  ;  demure. 
{Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.1 

Snoff  (sn5f  ;  115),  n.  [Cf.  Sncpf.]  (Mining)  A  short 
candle  end  used  for  igniting  a  fuse.  Maymond. 

Snood  (snood),  re.     [AS.  snod.    Cf.  Snake.]     1.  The 
fillet  which  binds  the  hair  of  a  young  unmarried  woman, 
and  is  emblematic  of  her  maiden  character.     [Scot.l 
And  Beldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild,  luxuriant  ringlete  hid.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  short  line  (often  of  horsehair)  connecting  a  fish- 
ing line  with  the  hook  ;  a  snell ;  a  leader. 

Snood,  V.  t.  To  bind  or  braid  up,  as  the  hair,  with  a 
gnood.     \_Scot.'] 

Snood'ed,  a.  Wearing  or  having  a  snood.  "The 
snooded  daughter."  Whittier, 

Snook  (snook),  V.  i.  [Prov.  E.  snook  to  search  out, 
to  follow  by  the  scent ;  cf.  Sw.  snoka  to  lurk,  LG.  snog- 
gen,  snuckem,  snokern,  to  snuffle,  to  smell  about,  to 
search  for.]    To  lurk  ;  to  lie  in  ambush.     [OJi.] 

Snook,  n.  [D.  snoek.]  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  large  perch- 
like  marine  food  fish  {Centropomus  undecimalis)  found 
both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica ;  —  called  also  ravallia,  and  robalo.  (6)  The  cobia. 
(c)  The  garfish. 

Snooze  (snooz),  n,  [Scot,  snooze  to  sleep  ;  cf.  Dan. 
&  Sw.  snus  snufE.i     A  short  sleep ;  a  nap.     [Colloq.'} 

Snooze,  v.  i.  (imp.  &  p.  p.  Snoozed  (snoozd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  SNOozma.]  To  doze  ;  to  drowse  ;  to  take  a  short 
nap ;  to  slumber.     [CoHog.] 

Snore  (snor),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Snored  (snord) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Snoring.]  [OE.  snoren,  AS.  snora  a  snoring  ; 
akin  to  LG.  snoren,  snorken,  snurken,  to  snore,  D.  snor- 
ken,  G.  schnarchen  to  snore,  schnarren  to  rattle,  MHG. 
marren,  Sw.  snarka  to  snore,  Icel.  snarka  to  sputter, 
fizzle.  Cf .  Snarl  to  growl.  Sneer,  Snort.  See  Snoeinq.] 
To  breathe  with  a  rough,  hoarse,  nasal  voice  in  sleep. 

Snore,  n.    A  harsh  nasal  noise  made  in  sleep. 

Snor'er  (snor'er),  n.     One  who  snores. 

Snor'lns,  n.  (Physiol.)  The  act  of  respiring  through 
the  open  mouth  so  that  the  currents  of  inspired  and  ex- 
pired air  cause  a  vibration  of  the  uvula  and  soft  palate, 
thus  giving  rise  to  a  sound  more  or  less  harsh.  It  is 
usually  involuntary,  but  may  be  produced  voluntarily. 

Snort  (snSrt),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Snorted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Snorting.]  [OE.  snorten ;  akin  to  snoren.  See 
Snore.]  1.  To  force  the  air  with  violence  through  the 
nose,  so  as  to  make  a  noise,  as  do  high-spirited  horses  in 
prancing  and  play.  Fairfax. 

2.  To  snore.     [JJ.]    "  llae  snorting  citizeas.'"     Shak. 

3.  To  laugh  out  loudly.     {Colloq-I  Halliwell. 
Snort,  re.    The  act  of  snorting;  the  sound  produced 

in  snorting. 

Snort,  V.  t.  To  expel  through  the  nostrils  with  a 
snort ;  to  utter  with  a  snort.  Keats. 

Snort'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  snorts. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  The  wheatear; — so  called  from  its  cry. 
[Prov.  Eng.J 

Snot  (snot),  n.  [AS.  snoi;  akin  to  D.  snot,  LG. 
motte,  Dan.  snot,  and  to  E.  snout.  See  Snout.]  1.  Mu- 
cus secreted  in,  or  discharged  from,  the  nose,     [iouj] 

2.  A  mean,  insignificant  fellow.     [Lovf] 

Snot,  V.  t.    To  blow,  wipe,  or  clear,  as  the  nose. 

Snot'ter  (-ter),  v.  i.  [From  Snot.]  To  snivel ;  to 
ory  or  whine.     [Prov.  Eng.']  Grose. 

Snot'ter,  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Naut.)  A  rope 
going  over  a  yardarm,  used  to  bend  a  tripping  line  to,  in 
■ending  down  topgallant  and  royal  yards  in  vessels  of 
war  ;  also,  the  short  line  supporting  the  heel  of  the  sprit 
in  a  small  boat. 

Snot'ter-y  (-y),  n.    Filth  ;  abomination.     [Obs."] 

To  purge  the  motiery  of  our  slimy  time.      Marston. 

Snot'ty  (-ty),  a.  Foul  with  snot ;  hence,  mean ;  dirty. 
—  Snot'ti-ly  (-ti-iy),  adv.  —  Snot'tl-ness,  n. 

Snout  (snout),  re.  [OE.  snoute,  probably  of  Scand.  or 
Low  German  origin  ;  cf.  LG.  smite,  D.  snuit,  G.  schnauze, 
Bw.  snut,  snyte,  Dan.  snude,  Icel.  snyta  to  blow  the  nose ; 
probably  akin  to  E.  snuff,  v.  t.   Cf.  Snite,  Snot,  Snuff.] 

1.  The  long,  projecting  nose  of  a  beast,  as  of  swine. 

2.  The  nose  of  a  man ;  —  in  contempt.  Hudibras. 

3.  The  nozzle  of  a  pipe,  hose,  etc. 

4.  {Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  anterior  prolongation  of  the  head 
of  a  gastropod  ;  —  called  also  rostrum,.  (6)  The  anterior 
prolongation  of  the  head  of  weevils  and  allied  beetles. 

Snout  beetle  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  many  species  of  bee- 
tles having  an  elongated  snout 
and  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Shynchophora ;  a  weevil.  — 
Snout  moth  (Zo'nl.),  any  pyra- 
Ud  moth.    See  Pykalid. 

Snout,  V.  t.  To  furnish  with 
a  nozzle  or  point. 

Snout'y   (-jf),    a.     Resem- 
bling a  beast's  snout. 
The  nose  was  ugly,  long,  and  big, 
Broad  tunii  snouty  like  a  pig. 

Otway. 

Snow  (sno),  n.  [LG.  snaue, 
or  D.  snaauw,  from  LG.  snau 
a  snout,  a  beak.]  (Naui.)  A 
square-rigged  vessel,  differing 
from  a  brig  only  in  that  she  has  a  trysail  mast  close  abaft 
the  mainmast,  on  which  a  large  trysail  is  hoisted. 

Snow,  n.  [OE.  snow,  snaw,  AS.  snaw  ;  akin  to  D. 
sneeuw,  OB.  &  OHG.  snSo,  6.  schnee,  Icel.  snser,  snjor, 
mjar,  Sw.  sno,  Dan.  inee,  Goth,  snaiws,  Lith.  sn'egas. 


Snout  Beetle  (Rhyncheenus 
strobi).    X  2 


Snow  Crystals. 


Russ.  snieg\  Ir.  &  Gael,  sneachd,  W.  nyf,  L.  nix,  nivis, 
Gr.  ace.  vi^a,  also  AS.  sniwan  to  snow,  G.  schneien, 
OHG.  sniwan,  Lith.  snigti,  L.  ningit  it  snows,  Gr.  ri'c^et, 
Zend  snizh  to  snow ;  cf.  Skr.  snih  to  be  wet  or  sticky. 
V172.]  1.  Watery 
particles  congealed 
into  white  or  trans- 
parent crystals  or 
fiakes  in  the  air,  and 
falling  to  the  earth, 
exhibiting  a  great 
variety  of  very  beau- 
tiful and  perfect 
forms.    ' 

^^^  Snow  is  of- 
ten used  to  form 
compounds,  most  of 
which  are  of  obvious 
meaning;  as,  snow- 
capped,  snow-cla,d,  snow-cold,  snow-crownei,  snow-cruBt, 
snow-fed,  snow-haired,  ireo?«like,  snow-iaa,atled,  snow- 
nodding,  snow-WTOught,  and  the  like. 

2.  Fig. :  Something  white  like  snow,  as  the  white  color 
(argent)  in  heraldry  ;  something  which  falls  in,  or  as  in, 
fiakes. 

The  field  of  snow  with  the  eagle  of  black  therein.  Cliartcer. 

Bed  snow.    See  under  Red. 

Snow  bunting.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Snowbird,!.— 
Snow  cock  (irooZ.),the  snow  pheasant.  —  Snow 
flea  (Zo'dl.),  a  small  black  leaping  podurau 
(Achorutes  nivicola)  often  found  in  winter 
on  the  snow  in  vast  numbers.  —  Snow  flood, 
a  flood  from  melted  snow.  —  Snow  flower 
(Bot.),  the  fringe  tree.  —  Snow  fly,  or  Snow 
insect  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  several  species  of 
neuropterous  insects  of  the  genus  Boreus. 
The  male  has  rudimentary  wings  ;  the  fe- 
male is  wingless.  These  insects  sometimes 
appear  creeping  and  leaping  on  the  snow 
ingreatnuinbers.  — Snow  gnat  (.^oo/.),  any  Snow  Gnat 
wingless  dipterous  insect  of  the  genus  CAi-  (Chionea  val- 
onea  found  running  on  snow  in  winter.  —  ga).  Enlarged. 
Snow  goose  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  arctic  geese  of  the  genus  Chen.  The  commou 
snow  goose  ( Chen  hyperborea),  common  in  the 
Western  United  States  in  wmter,  is  white, 
with  the  tips  of  the  wings  black  and  the  legs 
and  bill  red.  Called  also  white  bi  ant,  waveu, 
and  Texas  goose.  The  blue,  or  blue-wmged, 
snow  goose  (C.  coirulescens)  is  varied 
vrith  grayish  brown  and  bluish  gray, 
with  the  wing  quiUs  black  and 
the  head  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  white.  Called  also  white 
head,  lohite-headed  goose,  and 
bald  brant.  —  Snow  leopard  (Zo- 
ol.),  the  ounce. —Snow  line, 
the  lowest  limit  of  perpetual 
snow.  In  the  Alps  this  is  at 
an  altitude  of  9,000  feet,  in  the 
Andes,  at  the  equator,  16,000 
feet.  —  Snow  mouse  (Zo'dl.),  a 
European  vole  (^)-t)!cota  niva-  gno^  Q^g^g  (^chen  hyper. 
Its)  which  inhabits  the  Alps  and  borea). 

other  high  mountains.  —  Snow 

pheasant  (Zo'dl. ),  any  one  of  several  species  of  large,  hand- 
some gallinaceous  birds  of  the  genus  Tetraogallus,  native 
of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Asia.  The  Himalayan  snow 
pheasant  (T.  Himalayensis)  is  the  best -known  species. 
Called  also  snow  cock,  and  snow  chukor.  —  Snow  partridge. 
(Zo'dl.)  See  under  Partridge.  —  Snow  pigeon  (Zo'dl.),  a 
pigeon  ( Columba  leuconoia)  native  of  the  Himalaya  moun- 
tams.  Its  back,  neck,  and  rump  are  white,  the  top  of  the 
head  and  the  ear  coverts  are  black. —Snow  plant  (Bot.), 
a  fleshy  parasitic  herb  ( Barcodes  sanguinea)  growing  in 
the  coniferous  forests  of  California.  It  is  all  of  a  bright 
red  color,  and  is  fabled  to  grow  from  the  snow,  through 
which  it  sometimes  shoots  up. 

Snow  (sno),  V.  i,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Snowed  (snod) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Snowing.]  To  fall  in  or  as  snow;  —  chiefly 
used  impersonally  ;  as,  it  snows ;  it  snowed  yesterday. 

Snow,  V.  t.  To  scatter  like  snow ;  to  cover  with,  or  as 
with,  snow.  Donne.    Shak. 

Snow'ball'  (-bal'),  n.  1.  A  round  mass  of  snow 
pressed  or  rolled  together,  or  anything  resembling  such 
a  mass. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  Guelder-rose. 

Snowball  tree  (Bot.),  the  Guelder-rose. 

Snow'ball',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Snowballed  (-bald') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Snowballing.]  To  pelt  with  snowballs  ; 
to  throw  snowballs  at. 

Snow'ball',  v.  i.    To  throw  snowballs. 

Snow'ber'ry  (-bSr'ry),  n.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  several 
shrubs  with  white  berries  ;  as,  the  Symphoricnrpus  ra- 
cemosus  of  the  Northern  United  States,  and  the  Chio- 
cocca  racemosa  of  Florida  and  tropical  America. 

Creeping  snowberry.    (Bot.)   See  under  Creeping. 

Snow'blrd  (-herd),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  An  arctic  finch 
(Plectropkevax,  or  Pleclro- 
phanes^  nivalis)  common, 
in  winter,  both  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and 
often  appearing  in  large 
flocks  during  snowstorms. 
It  is  partially  white,  but 
is  variously  marked  with 
chestnut  and  brovm.  Called 
also    snoiv    bunting,   snow- 


Snowbird  (Plectrophenax 
nii^alis). 


flake,  snowfleck,  and  snowflight.  (b)  Any  finch  of  the 
genus  Junco  which  appears  in  flocks  in  winter  time,  es- 
pecially J.  hyemalis  in  the  Eastern  United  States  ;  — 
called  also  blue  snowbird.  See  Junco.  (c)  The  field- 
fare.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Snow'-blind'  (-blind'),  a.  Affected  with  blindness 
by  the  brilliancy  of  snow.  —  Snow'-bllnd'ness,  n. 

Snow'-bound'  (-boimd'),  a.  Enveloped  in,  or  con- 
fined by,  snow.  Whittier. 

Snow'-broth'  (-brSth' ;  115),  TO.  Snow  and  water 
mixed,  or  snow  just  melted  ;  very  cold  liquor.         Shak. 


Snowcap  (Microchmra 
albocoronata). 


Snowdrop. 


SnOW'cap'  (sno'kSp'),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  Avery  small  hum* 
ming  bird  (Microchxra  albocoro- 
nata) native  of  New  Grenada. 

5^=  The  feathers  of  the  top  of 
the  head  are  white  and  shinmg, 
the  body  blue  black  with  a  pur- 
ple and  bronzy  luster.  The  name 
is  applied  also  to  Microchxra 
parviroslris  of  Central  America, 
which  is  similar  in  color. 

Snow'-oapped'  (sn^kSpf ),  a. 
Having  the  top  capped  or  covered  with  snow ;  as,  snoW' 
cofiped  mountains. 

Snow'drllt'  (sno'driff),  n.     A  bank  of  drifted  snow. 

Snow'drop'  (sno'drop'),  n.     (Bot.)  A  bulbous  plant 
(Galanthus  nivalis)  bearing  wliite  flowers, 
which  often  appear  while  the  snow  is  on 
the  ground.    It  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  its  beauty. 

Snowdrop  tree.    See  Silver-bell  tree,  un- 
der Silver,  a. 

Snow'flake'  (-flak'),  to.    1.  A  flake,  or 
small  filmy  mass,  of  snow. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Snowbird,  1. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  several  bulb- 
ous plants  of  the  genus  Leucoium  (L.  vernum,  sestivum, 
etc.)  resembling  the  snowdrop,  but  having  all  the  peri- 
anth leaves  of  equal  size. 

Snow'fleck'  (-flSk'),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  See  Snowbird,  1. 

Snowl  (snoul),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  The  hooded  merganser, 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

Snow'Iess  (sno'lSs),  a.    Destitute  of  snow. 

Snow'plow'      1  (-plou'),  re.    An  implement  operating 

SnOW'plOUgh'  I  like  a  plow,  but  on  a  larger  scale, 
for  clearing  away  the  snow  from  roads,  railways,  etc. 

Sno  W'Shed'  (-shSd' ) ,  re.  A  shelter  to  protect  from  snow, 
esp.  a  long  roof  over  an  exposed  part  of  a  railroad. 

Snow'Shoe'  (-shoo'),  re.   A  slight  frame  of  wood  three 
or  four  feet  long  and  about  one 
third  as  wide,  with  thongs  or 
cords  stretched  across  it,  and   __J^^^^|^^Su 
having  a  support  and  holder  for  ~*=i»ife^M 

the  foot ;  —  used  by  persons  for 
walking  on  soft  snow. 

Snow'sho'er  (-shoo'er),  to.  One  who  travels  on  snow- 
shoes  ;  an  expert  in  using  snowshoes.  W.  G.  Beers. 

Snow'Shoe'ing,  re.     Traveling  on  snowshoes. 

Snow'sllp'  (-slip'),  re.  A  large  mass  or  avalanche  o£ 
snow  which  slips  down  the  side  of  a  mountain,  etc. 

Snow'Storm'  (-stSrm'),  re.   A  storm  with  falling  snow. 

Snow'-white'  (-hwif),  a.  White  as  snow ;  very 
white.     "  Snow-white  and  rose-red."  Chaucer. 

Snow'y  (-f),  a.  1.  White  likF  snow.  "  So  shows 
a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows."  Shak. 

2.  Abounding  with  snow ;  covered  with  snow.  "  The 
snowy  top  of  cold  Olympus."  Hilton. 

3.  Fig. :  Pure ;  unblemished ;  unstained ;  spotless. 

There  did  he  lose  his  snowy  innocence.    J.  Hall  (1646). 

Snowy  heron  (Zo'dl.),  a  white  heron,  or  egret  (Ardea  can- 
didissima),  found  in  the  Southern  United  States,  and 
southward  to  Chili ;  —  called  also  plume  bird.  —  Snowy 
lemming  (Zo'dl.),  the  collared  lemming  (Cuniculus  torqua- 
tus),  which  turns  white  in  winter.  —  Snowy  owl  (Zo'dl.),  a 
large  arctic  owl  (Nyclea  Scandi- 
aca,  or  N.  nivea)  common  all  over 
the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe  in  winter  time. 
Its  plumage  is  sometimes  nearly 
pure  white,  but  it  is  usually 
more  or  less  marked  with  black- 
ish spots.  Called  also  white  owl. 
—  Snowy  plover  (Zo'dl.),  a  small 
plover  (A,gialitis  nivosa)  of  the 
western  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  It  is  light 
gray  above,  with  the  under  parts 
and  portions  of  the  head  wlute.     ' 

Snub  (sntib),  V.  i.  [Cf.  D. 
snuiven  to  snort,  to  pant,  G. 
schnauben,  MHG.  snUben,  Prov. 
G.  schnupfen,  to  sob,  and  E. 
snuff,  V.  t.]  To  sob  with  con- 
vulsions.    [_Ols.]  Bailey. 

Snub,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Snubbed  (sniibd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Snubbing.]  [Cf.  Icel. 
snubba  to  snub,  chide,  Sw.  snubba,  Icel.  smihbSttr 
snubbed,  nipped,  and  E.  snib.]  1.  To  clip  or  break  off 
the  end  of ;  to  check  or  stunt  the  growth  of ;  to  nip. 

2.  To  check,  stop,  or  rebuke,  with  a  tart,  sarcastic 
reply  or  remark ;  to  reprimand  ;  to  check.        J.  Foster. 

3.  To  treat  with  contempt  or  neglect,  as  a  forwaid  or 
pretentious  person  ;  to  slight  designedly. 

To  snub  a  cable  or  rope  (Naut.),  to  check  it  suddenly 
in  running  out.  Totten. 

Snub,  TO.  1.  Aknot;  a  protuberance  ;  a  snag.  [06s.] 
[A  club]  with  ragged  snubs  and  knotty  grain.    Spenser. 

2.  A  check  or  rebuke  ;  an  intended  slight.    J.  Foster. 

Snub  nose,  a  short  or  flat  nose.—  Snub  post,  or  Snnbblni; 
post  (Naut.),  a  post  on  a  dock  or  shore,  around  which  a 
rope  is  thrown  to  check  the  motion  of  a  vessel. 

Snnb'-nosed'  (-nozd'),  a.  Having  a  short,  flat  nose, 
slightly  turned  up ;  as,  the  snub-nosed  eel. 

Snub-noBod  cachalot  (Zo'dl,),  the  pygmy  sperm  whale. 

Snudge  (snuj),  r.  i.  [Cf.  Snug.]  To  lie  snug  or  quiet. 
[Obs.]  Herbert. 

Snudge,  re.    A  miser ;  a  sneaking  fellow.     [06*.] 

Snuff  (sntif),  n.  [Cf.  G.  schnnppe  candle  snuff,  schmtp- 
pen  to  snuff  a  candle  (see  SNurp,  v.  t.,  to  sniff,  to  snuff 
a  candle),  or  cf.  Snub,  1'.  t.]  Tlie  part  of  a  candle  wick 
charred  by  the  flame,  wliether  burning  or  not. 

If  the  burning  siynfl'  hainions  to  get  out  of  tlie  Bnuffere.  you 
have  a  chnncp  that  it  may  tall  into  a  dish  of  Koup.  Swift, 

Snuff,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Snuffed  (snBft)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Snuffing.]   [OE.  snvffen.   See  Snuff  of  a  caudla, 


Snowy  Owl  (Kyctea 
nivea). 


Use,   unite,   r^de,   full,    up,    tun  ;    pity  ;    food,    fdbt ;    out,   oil ;      olialr  ;    go  ;    sintE,   ink  ;    tlien,   thin  ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  in  azuie. 
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Smupf  to  snifE.]    To  crop  the  snuff  of,  as  a  candle ;  to 
take  oS  the  euaof  the  snuff  of. 

To  annfl  out,  to  extinguish  by  snuffing. 

Snulf  (sniif),  V.  i.  [Akin  to  D.  snuffen,  6.  schnu- 
pfen,  schnuppen,  to  snuff,  schnupjen  a  cold  in  the  head, 
sehnuppen  to  snuff  (air),  also,  to  snuff  (a  candle).  Cf. 
Snot,  Snout,  Sitob,  v.  i.]  1.  To  draw  in,  or  to  inhale, 
forcibly  through  the  nose  ;  to  sniff. 

He  snuffs  the  wind,  his  heels  the  sand  excite.      Dryden. 

2.  To  perceive  by  the  nose  ;  to  scent ;  to  smell. 

Snnlf,  V.  i.  1.  To  inhale  air  through  the  nose  with 
violence  or  with  noise,  as  do  dogs  and  horses.      Dryden. 

2.  To  turn  up  the  nose  and  inhale  air,  as  an  expression 
of  contempt ;  hence,  to  take  offense. 

Do  the  enemies  of  the  church  rage  and  snuff?    Bp.  Hall. 

Snulf,  n.  1.  The  act  of  snuffing  ;  perception  by  snuff- 
ing ;  a  sniff. 

2.  Pulverized  tobacco,  etc.,  prepared  to  be  taken  into 
the  nose ;  also,  the  amount  taken  at  once. 

3.  Kesentment,  displeasure,  or  contempt,  expressed  by 
a  snuffing  of  the  nose.     [06i.] 

SnoS  dipping.  See  Dipping,  n.,  5.  —  Snuff  taker,  one 
who  uses  snuff  by  inhaling  it  through  the  nose.  —To  take 
It  In  snuff,  to  be  angry  or  offended.  Shak.  —  Up  to  snuff, 
not  likely  to  be  imposed  upon ;  knowing ;  acute.    [Slang] 

SnulI'lJOS'  (-bBks'),  n.  A  small  box  for  carrying  snuff 
about  the  person. 

Snuff 'er  (snOfer),  n.     1.  One  who  snuffs. 

2.  (Zo'61. )  The  common  porpoise. 

Snuffers  (-erz),  n.  pi.  An  instrument  for  cropping 
and  holding  the  snuff  of  a  candle. 

Snuff'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  snuffing  manner. 

Snuf'fle  (sniSf'f'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Snuffled 
(-fid);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Snueplino  (-fling).]  [Preq.  of 
snuff,  V.  i.  ;  akin  to  LG.  snuffeln,  G.  schnuffeln,  D. 
snvffelen,  Dan.  snovle.  Cf.  Snitplk.]  To  speak  through 
the  nose ;  to  breathe  through  the  nose  when  it  is  ob- 
Btructed,  so  as  to  make  a  broken  sound. 

One  clad  in  purple 
Eats,  and  recites  some  lamentable  rhyme  .  .  . 
Snuffling  at  nose,  and  croaking  in  his  throat.    Dryden. 

Snul'fle,  n.  1.  The  act  of  snuffling ;  a  sound  made 
by  the  air  passing  through  the  nose  when  obstructed. 

This  dread  sovereign.  Breath,  in  its  passage,  gave  a  snort  or 
tmiffle.  Coleridge. 

2.  An  affected  nasal  twang ;  hence,  cant ;  hypocrisy. 

3.  pi.  Obstruction  of  the  nose  by  mucus ;  nasal  ca- 
tarrh of  infants  or  children.     \_Coltoq.'\ 

Snuf'fler  (-fler),  n.  One  who  snuffles ;  one  who  uses 
cant. 

Snuff'y  (-3?),  a.    1.  Soiled  with  snuff. 

2.  Sulky;  angry;  vexed.     [06s.  or Sco^.]    Jamieson. 

Snug  (sniig),  a.  ICompar.  Snuogek  (-ger) ;  superl. 
Snuggest  (-gest).]  [Prov.  E.  snug  tight,  handsome ; 
cf.  Icel.  sn'dggr  smooth,  ODan.  snog  neat,  Sw.  snygg.'\ 

1.  Close  and  warm  ;  as,  an  infant  lies  snug. 

2.  Close  ;  concealed  ;  not  exposed  to  notice. 

Lie  snug,  and  hear  what  critics  say.  Stoift. 

3.  Compact,  convenient,  and  comfortable ;  aa,  a  inug 
farm,  house,  or  property. 

Snug,  n.    (Mack.)  Same  as  Luo,  n.,  3. 

Snug,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Snugged  (sniigd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Snugging  (-gtng).]  To  lie  close  ;  to  snuggle ;  to 
mudge; — often  with  up,  or  together;  as,  a  child  snugs 
up  to  its  mother. 

Snug,  V,  t.    1.  To  place  snugly.     [iB.]       Goldsmith. 

2.  To  rub,  as  twine  or  rope,  so  as  to  make  it  smooth 
tali  improve  the  finish. 

Snug'ger-y  (-ger-J),  re. ;  pi.  Snuggeeies  (-Iz).  A  snug, 
oozy  place.     [Collog.^  Dickens. 

Snug'gle  (-g'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Snuggled  (-g'ld)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Snuggling  (-gling).]  [Freq.  of  snug.} 
To  move  one  way  and  the  other  so  as  to  get  a  close  place ; 
to  lie  close  for  comfort ;  to  cuddle ;  to  nestle. 

Snugly,  adv.    In  a  snug  manner ;  closely ;  safely. 

Snug'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  snug. 

Sny  (sni),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  snua  to  turn.]  An  upward 
bend  in  a  piece  of  timber ;  the  sheer  of  a  vessel. 

Sny'lng,  n.  (Naut.)  A  curved  plank,  placed  edgewise, 
to  work  in  the  bows  of  a  vessel.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

So  (so),  adv.  [OB.  so,  sa,  swa,  AS.  swa ;  akin  to 
©Fries,  sa,  so,  D.  zoo,  OS.  &  OHG.  so,  G.  so,  Icel.  sva, 
svB,  svo,  so,  Sw.  sd,  Dan.  saa,  Goth,  swa  so,  swe  as ;  cf. 
Li.  suus  one's  own,  Skr.  sva  one's  ovrn,  one's  self.  Vi92. 
Cf.  As,  Custom,  Ethic,  Idiom.  Such.]  1.  In  that  man- 
ner or  degree ;  as  indicated  (in  any  way),  or  as  implied, 
or  as  supposed  to  be  known. 

Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  ?    Judges  v.  28. 

2.  In  like  manner  or  degree ;  in  the  same  way ;  thus ; 
for  like  reason ;  with  equal  reason ;  —  used  correlatively, 
following  as,  to  denote  comparison  or  resemblance ; 
sometimes,  also,  following  inasmuch  as. 

As  awar  should  be  undertaken  upon  ajust  motive,  soa  prince 
OQght  to  consider  the  condition  he  is  in.  Swift. 

3.  In  such  manner;  to  such  degree;— used  correla- 
tively with  as  or  that  following ;  as,  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  escape. 

1  viewed  in  my  mind,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  the  beginning  and 
progress  of  a  rising  world.  T.  Burnet. 

He  is  very  much  in  Sir  Roger's  esteem,  so  that  he  lives  in  the 
family  rather  as  a  relation  than  dependent.  Addison. 

4.  Very ;  in  a  high  degree  ;  that  is,  in  such  a  degree 
as  can  not  well  be  expressed ;  as,  he  is  .lo  good ;  he 
planned  so  wisely. 

5.  In  the  same  manner ;  as  has  been  stated  or  sug- 
gested ;  in  this  or  that  condition  or  state ;  under  these 
circumstances ;  in  this  way  ;  —  with  reflex  reference  to 
something  just  asserted  or  implied ;  used  also  with  the 
verb  to  be,  as  a  predicate. 

Use  him  [your  tutor]  with  great  respect  yourself,  and  cause 
ell  yonr  family  to  do  so  too.  '  Locke. 

It  ooncems  every  man,  with  the  greatest  seriousness,  to  in- 

(Xuh'e  int9  those  matters,  whether  they  be  so  or  not.       Tillotson. 

He  is  Sir  Robert's  son,  and  ao  art  thou.  Shak. 


6.  The  case  being  such  ;  therefore ;  on  this  account ; 
for  this  reason ;  on  these  terms  ;  —  used  both  as  an 
adverb  and  a  conjunction. 

God  makes  him  in  his  own  image  an  intellectual  creature, 
and  so  capable  of  dominion.  Locke. 

Here,  then,  exchange  we  mutually  forgiveness  ; 
So  may  the  guilt  of  all  my  broken  vows. 
My  perjuries  to  thee,  be  all  forgotten.  Rowe. 

7.  It  is  well ;  let  it  be  as  it  is,  or  let  it  come  to  pass  ;  — 
used  to  express  assent. 

And  when  't  is  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over. 
And  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so.  Shak. 

There  is  Percy  ;  if  your  father  will  do  me  any  honor,  so ;  if 
not,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  himself.  Shak. 

8.  Well ;  the  fact  being  as  stated ;  —  used  as  an  exple- 
tive ;  as,  so  the  work  is  done,  is  it  ? 

9.  Is  it  thus  ?  do  you  mean  what  you  say  ?  — with  an 
upward  tone ;  as,  do  you  say  he  refuses ?    So?  [Collog.} 

10.  About  the  number,  time,  or  quantity  specified ; 
thereabouts ;  more  or  less  ;  as,  I  will  spend  a  week  or  so 
in  the  country  ;  I  have  read  only  a  page  or  so. 

A  week  or  so  will  probably  reconcile  us.  Gay. 

^^^  See  the  Note  under  III,  adv. 
So  .  .  .  as.  So  is  now  commonly  used  as  a  demonstra- 
tive correlative  of  as  when  it  is  the  purpose  to  emphasize 
the  equality  or  comparison  suggested,  esp.  in  negative 
assertions,  and  questions  implying  a  negative  answer.  By 
Shakespeare  and  others  so  ...  as  was  much  used  where 
as  ...  as  IB  now  common.     See  the  Note  under  As,  1. 

So  do,  as  thou  hast  said.  Gen.  xviii.  5. 

Aa  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  fiourisheth.    Ps.  ciii.  15. 

Had  women  been  so  strong  05  men.  Shak. 

No  country  sufiered  so  much  as  England.     Macaulay. 

—  So  far,  to  that  point  or  extent;  in  that  particular. 
"  The  song  was  moral,  and  so  far  was  right."  Cowper.  — 
So  far  forth,  as  far ;  to  such  a  degree.  Shak.  Bacon.  — 
So  forth,  further  in  the  same  or  similar  manner ;  more  of 
the  same  or  a  similar  kind.   See  And  so  forth,  under  And. 

—  So,  so,  well,  well.  "So,  so,  it  works;  now,  mistress, 
sit  you  fast."  Dryden.  Also,  moderately  or  tolerably 
well ;  passably  ;  as,  he  succeeded  but  so  so.  "  His  leg  is 
but  so  io."  Shak.  —  So  that,  to  the  end  that ;  in  order 
that ;  with  the  effect  or  result  that.  —  So  then,  thus  then 
it  is ;  therefore  ;  the  consequence  is. 

So  (so),  conj.  Provided  that ;  on  condition  that ;  in 
case  that ;  if. 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon 
the  earth,  so  truth  be  in  the  field,  we  do  injuriously,  by  licens- 
ing and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Milton. 

So,  inter j.  Be  as  you  are  ;  stand  still ;  stop ;  that  will 
do ;  right  as  you  aie  ;  —  a  word  used  esp.  to  cows  ;  also 
used  by  sailors. 

Soak  (sok),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Soaked  (sokt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Soaking.]  [OE.  soken,  AS.  socian  to  soak, 
steep,  fr.  sucan,  sUgan,  to  suck.  See  Suck.]  1.  To  cause 
or  suffer  to  lie  in  a  fluid  till  the  substance  has  imbibed 
what  it  can  contain ;  to  macerate  in  water  or  other  liquid ; 
to  steep,  as  for  the  purpose  of  softening  or  freshening ; 
as,  to  soak  cloth ;  to  soak  bread  ;  to  soak  salt  meat,  salt 
fish,  or  the  like. 

2.  To  drench  ;  to  wet  thoroughly. 

Their  land  shall  be  soaked  with  blood.    Isa.  xxiv.  7. 

3.  To  draw  in  by  the  pores,  or  through  small  passages  ; 
as,  a  sponge  soaks  up  water  ;  the  skin  soaks  in  moisture. 

4.  To  make  (its  way)  by  entering  pores  or  interstices ; 

—  often  with  through. 

The  rivulet  beneath  soaked  its  way  obscurely  tlirough  wreaths 
of  snow.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

5.  Fig.:  To  absorb;  to  drain.    [Obs."]    Sir  H.  Wotlon. 
SoaK,  V.  i.     1.  To  lie  steeping  in  water  or  other  liq- 
uid ;  to  become  saturated  ;  as,  let  the  cloth  lie  and  soak. 

2.  To  enter  (into  something)  by  pores  or  interstices ; 
as,  water  soaks  into  the  earth  or  other  porous  matter. 

3.  To  drink  intemperately  or  gluttonously.     [Slang} 
Soak'age  (-aj ;  48),  re.     The  act  of  soaking,  or  the 

state  of  being  soaked ;  also,  the  quantity  that  enters  or 
issues  by  soaking. 

Soak'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  soaks. 

2.  A  hard  drinker.     [Slang}  Sovih. 

Soak'lng,  a.  Wetting  thoroughly  ;  drenching  ;  as,  a 
soaking  rain.  —  Soak'ing-ly,  adv. 

Soak'y  (-y),  a.    Full  of  moisture ;  wet ;  soppy. 

Soal  (sol),  re.     1.  The  sole  of  a  shoe.    [Obs.  or  iJ.] 

2.  (Zool.)  See  Sole,  the  fish.     [Obs.} 

Soal,  n.  [AS.  sol  mire.  Cf.  Sully.]  A  dirty  pond. 
[Prov.  Eng.}  Halliwell. 

Soam  (som),  re.  A  chain  by  which  a  leading  horse 
draws  a  plow.  Knight. 

Soap  (scp),  n.  [OE.  sope,  AS.  sape;  akin  to  D.  zeep, 
G.  seife,  OHG.  seifa,  Icel.  sapa,  Sw.  sclpa,  Dan.  sxbe, 
and  perhaps  to  AS.  sipan  to  drip,  MHG.  sifen,  and  L. 
sebum  tallow.  Cf.  Saponaceous.]  A  substance  which 
dissolves  in  water,  thus  forming  a  lather,  and  is  used  as 
a  cleansing  agent.  Soap  is  produced  by  combining  fats 
or  oils  with  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  usually  by  boiling, 
and  consists  of  salts  of  sodium,  potassium,  etc.,  with  the 
fatty  acids  (oleic,  stearic,  palmitic,  etc.).  See  the  Note 
below,  and  cf.  Saponification.  By  extension,  any  com- 
pound of  similar  composition  or  properties,  whether  used 
as  a  cleansing  agent  or  not. 

ffi^"  In  general,  soaps  are  of  two  classes,  Jiard  and  soft. 
Calcium,  magnesium,  lead,  etc.,  form  soaps,  but  they  are 
insoluble  and  useless. 

The  purifying  action  of  soap  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  is 
decomposed  by  a  large  quantitv  of  water  into  free  alkali  and  an 
insoluble  acid  salt.  The  first  of  these  takes  away  the  fatty  dirt 
on  washing,  and  the  latter  forms  the  soap  lather  which  envel- 
ops the  greasy  matter  and  thus  tends  to  remove  it. 

Roscoe  t(  Schorlemmer. 

Castile  aoap,  a  fine-grained  hard  soap,  white  or  mottled, 
made  of  olive  oil  and  soda ;  —  called  also  Marseilles,OT  Ve- 
netian, soap.  —  Hard  soap,  any  one  of  a  great  variety  of 
soaps,  of  different  ingredients  and  color,  which  are  hard 
and  compact.  All  solid  soaps  are  of  this  class.—  Lead  aoap, 
an  insoluble,  white,  pliable  soap  made  by  saponifying  an 
oil  (olive  oil)  with  lead  oxide ;  —  used  externally  in  medi- 
cine.   Called  also  lead  plastir,  diachylon,  etc.  —  Marine 


Boap.  See  under  Marine.  —  Fills  of  soap  {Med.),  pills  con- 
taining soap  and  opium.  —  Fota.sh  soap,  any  soap  made 
with  potash,  esp.  the  soft  soaps,  and  a  hard  soap  made 
from  potash  and  castor  oil.  —  Pnmice  soap,  any  hard 
soap  charged  with  a  gritty  powder,  as  silica,  alumina, 
powdered  pumice,  etc.,  which  assists  mechanically  in 
the  removal  of  dirt.  —  Resin  soap,  a  yellow  soap  contain- 
ing resin,  —  used  in  bleaching.  —  Silicated  soap,  a  cheap 
soap  containing  water  glass  (sodium  silicate).  —  Soap  bark. 
{Bot. )  See  (Joillaia  baek.  —  Soap  bubble,  a  hollow  irides- 
cent globe,  formed  by  blowing  a  film  of  soap  suds  from  a 
pipe:  figuratively,  something  attractive,  but  extremely 
unsubstantial. 

This  soap  bubble  of  the  metaphysicians.  J.  C.  Shairp. 
—  Soap  cerate,  a  cerate  formed  of  soap,  olive  oil,  white 
wax,  and  the  subacetate  of  lead,  sometimes  used  as  an 
application  to  allay  inflammation.  —  Soap  fat,  the  refuse 
fat  of  kitchens,  slaughter  houses,  etc.,  used  in  making 
soap. —  Soap  Unlment  (Med.),  a  liniment  containing  soap, 
camphor,  and  alcohol.  —  Soap  nut,  the  hard  kernel  or  seed 
of  the  fruit  of  the  soapberry  tree,— used  for  making  beads, 
buttons,  etc.  —  Soap  plant  (Bot.),  one  of  several  plants  used 
in  the  place  of  soap,  as  the  CMorogalum.  pomeridianum, 
a  California  plant,  the  bulb  of  which,  when  stripped  of 
its  husk  and  rubbed  on  wet  clothes,  makes  a  thick  lather, 
and  smells  not  unlike  new  brown  soap.  It  is  called  also 
soap  apple,  soap  bulb,  and  soap  weed.  —  Soap  tree.  {Bot.) 
Same  as  Soapbeeey  tree.  —  Soda  soap,  a  soap  containing 
a  sodium  salt.  The  soda  soaps  are  all  hard  soaps.—  Soft 
soap,  a  soap  of  a  gray  or  brownish  yellow  color,  and  of  a 
slimy,  jellylike  consistency,  made  from  potash  or  the  lye 
from  wood  ashes.  It  is  strongly  alkaline  and  often  con- 
tains glycerin,  and  is  used  in  scouring  wood,  in  cleansing 
linen,  in  dyeliouses,  etc.  Figuratively,  flattery  ;  whee- 
dling ;  blarney.  [  Colloq.]  —  Toilet  soap,  hard  soap  for  the 
toilet,  usually  colored  and  perfumed. 

Soap  (sop),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Soaped  (sopt)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Soaping.]    1.  To  rub  or  wash  over  with  soap, 

2.  To  flatter ;  to  wheedle.     [Slang} 

Soap'ber'ry  tree' (sopT^Sr/rl  trSQ.  (Bol.)  Any  tree 
of  the  genus  Sapindus,  esp.  Sapindus  saponaria,  the 
fleshy  part  of  whose  fruit  is  used  instead  of  soap  in  wash- 
ing linen  ;  —  also  called  soap  tree. 

Soap'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  serranoid  fish  of 
the  genus  Rhypticus  ;  —  so  called  from  the  soapy  feeling 
of  its  skin. 

Soap'l-neSB  (-T-nSs),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  soapy. 

Soap'root'  (-roof),  re.  {Bot.)  A  perennial  herb  {Gyp- 
sophila  Struthium)  the  root  of  which  is  used  in  Spain  as 
a  substitute  for  soap. 

Soap'stone'  (-stSn'),  n.     See  Steatite,  and  Talc. 

Soap'snds'  (-siidz'),  n.  pi.    Suds  made  with  soap. 

Soap'WOrt'  (-vrflrf ),  re.  {Bot.)  A  common  plant  {Sa- 
ponaria  officinalis)  of  the  Pink  family ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause its  bruised  leaves,  when  agitated  in  water,  produce 
a  lather  like  that  from  soap.    Called  also  Bouncing  Bet. 

Soap'y  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Soapier  (-I-er) ;  superl. 
Soapiest.]  1.  Resembling  soap ;  having  the  qualities  of, 
or  feeling  like,  soap ;  soft  and  smooth. 

2.  Smeared  with  soap  ;  covered  with  soap. 

Soar  (sor),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Soared  (sord) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Soaring.]  [F.  s^essorer  to  soar,  essorer  to  dry 
(by  exposing  to  the  air),  fr.  L.  ex  out  -|-  aura  the  air,  a 
breeze ;  akin  to  6r.  aupa.]  1.  To  fly  aloft,  as  a  bird ; 
to  mount  upward  on  wings,  or  as  on  wings.        Chaucer. 

When  soars  Gaul's  vulture  with  his  wings  unfurled.    Byron. 

2.  Fig. :  To  rise  in  thought,  spirits,  or  imagination ;  to 
be  exalted  in  mood. 

Where  the  deep  transported  mind  may  soar.       Jifilton^ 
Valor  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune.  Addison. 

Soar,  n.    The  act  of  soaring  ;  upward  flight. 

This  apparent  soar  of  the  hooded  falcon.      Coleridge. 

Soar,  a.    See  3d  Soee.     [Obs.} 

Soar,  a.    See  Soee,  reddish  brown. 

Soar  falcon.    {Zool.)  See  Sore  falcon,  under  Soee. 

Soar'lng,  a.  &  n.  from  Soar.  —  Soar'ing-Iy,  adv. 

II  So-a've  (s6-a'va),  a.     [It.]     (Mus.)  Sweet. 

II  So-a've-men'te  (-man'ta),  adv.  [It.]  {Mus.) 
Sweetly. 

Sob  (s8b),  V.  t.  [See  Sop.]  To  soak.  [06s.]  Mortimer. 

Sob,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sobbed  (sobd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Sobbing.]  [OE.  sobben  ;  akin  to  AS.  seSfian,  siSfian, 
to  complain,  bewail,  sedfung,  sidfung,  sobbing,  lamen- 
tation ;  cf.  OHG.  sUfton,  suftjon,  to  sigh,  MHG.  sixiften, 
siufzen,  G.  seiifzen,  MHG.  svft  a  sigh,  properly,  a  draw- 
ing in  of  breath,  from  sUfen  to  drink,  (JHG.  sujfan.  Cf. 
Sup.]  To  sigh  with  a  sudden  heaving  of  the  breast,  or 
with  a  kind  of  convulsive  motion  ;  to  sigh  with  tears, 
and  with  a  convulsive  drawing  in  of  the  breath. 

Sobbing  is  the  same  thing  [as  sighing],  stronger.    Bacon. 

She  sighed,  she  sobbed,  and,  furious  with  despair, 

She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  hair.      Vryden. 

Sob,  re.  1.  The  act  of  sobbing ;  a  convulsive  sigh,  or 
inspiration  of  the  breath,  as  in  sorrow. 

Break,  heart,  or  choke  with  softs  my  hated  breath.     Dryden. 

2.  Any  sorrowful  cry  or  sound. 

The  tremulous  sob  of  the  complaining  owl.     Wordswortfu 

Sob'bing  (-blng),  re.  A  series  of  short,  convulsive  in- 
spirations, the  glottis  being  suddenly  closed  so  that  little 
or  no  air  enters  into  the  lungs. 

Sober  (so'ber),  a.  [Compar.  Soberer  (-er) ;  superl. 
Soberest.]  [OE.  sobre,  F.  sobre,  from  L.  sobrius,  prob- 
ably from  a  prefix  so-  expressing  separation  -f-  ebriun 
drunken.  Cf.  Ebeiett.]  1.  Temperate  in  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  ;  habitually  temperate ;  as,  a,  sober  man. 

That  we  may  hereafter  live  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life, 
to  the  glory  of  Thy  holy  name.  Bk,  of  Com.  Prayer. 

2.  Not  intoxicated  or  excited  by  spirituous  liquors ;  as, 
the  sot  may  at  times  be  sober. 

3.  Not  mad  or  insane  ;  not  wild,  visionary,  or  heated 
with  passion  ;  exercising  cool,  dispassionate  reason ;  self- 
controlled  ;  self-possessed. 

There  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had  ;  all  was  tempestuonfl 
and  blustering.  Dryden. 

No  soiie?-  man  would  put  himself  into  danger  for  the  applause 
of  escaping  without  breaking  his  neck.  Dryden. 
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4.  Not  proceeding  from,  or  attended  with,  passion ; 
calm ;  as,  sober  judgment ;  a  man  in  his  sober  senses. 

5.  Serious  or  subdued  in  demeanor,  habit,  appearance, 
or  color ;  solemn ;  grave ;  sedate. 

What  parts  gay  France  from  soher  Spain  ?  Prior. 

See  her  soher  over  a  sampler,  or  gay  over  a  jointed  baby.    Pope. 
Twilisht  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad.  Miltoti. 

Syn.  —  Grave  ;  temperate  ;  abstinent ;  abstemious  ; 
moderate  ;  regular ;  steady  ;  calm ;  quiet ;  cool ;  col- 
lected ;  dispassionate  ;  ummpassioned ;  sedate  ;  staid ; 
serious ;  solemn  ;  somber.    See  Grave. 

SO'ber  (so'ber),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sobebed  (so'berd) ; 
p-pr,  &  vb.  n.  SoBEEiHo.]     To  make  sober. 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  ua  again.  Pope. 

So'ber,  v.  i.    To  become  sober  ;  —  often  with  down. 

Vance  gradually  sobered  down.  Ld.  Lylton. 

So'ber-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  sober.     [-K.]      Crabbe. 

SoTier-ly,  adv.  In  a  sober  manner ;  temperately  ; 
COoUy  ;  calmly ;  gravely  ;  seriously. 

S(>T)er-ly,  a.    Grave  ;  serious ;  solemn  ;  sad.     iObs.J 
[He]  looked  hollow  and  thereto  soberly.         Chaucer. 

So'ber— mind'ed  (-mind'ed),  a.  Having  a  disposition 
or  temper  habitually  sober.  —  So'ber-inilld'ed-Iiess,  n. 

So'ber-ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  sober. 

Sob'o-les  (sBl/o-lez),  re.  [L.,  a  shoot.]  (Bot.)  (a)  A 
Bhoot  running  along  under  ground,  forming  new  plants 
at  short  distances.     (6)  A  sucker,  as  of  a  tree  or  shrub. 

Sob'O-lll'er-OUS  (-lif 'er-iis),  a.  [L.  soboles-i--ferous.} 
(£ot.)  Producing  soboles.    See  Ulusl.  of  Houseleek. 

So-brl'e-ty  (so-bri'e-tj^),  n.    [L.  sobrietas :  cf .  F.  sobri- 

tti.     See  Sober.]     1.  Habitual  soberness  or  temperance 

as  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  as,  a  mau  of  sobriety. 

Public  sobriety  is  a  relative  duty.        Blackstone. 

2.  Habitual  freedom  from  enthusiasm,  inordinate  pas- 
sion, or  overheated  imagination  ;  calmness  ;  coolness ; 
gravity  ;  seriousness  ;  as,  the  sobriety  of  riper  years. 
Mirth  makes  them  not  mad, 
Nor  sobriety  sad.  Denham, 

Syn.  —  Soberness  ;  temperance  ;  abstinence  ;  abste- 
miousness ;  moderation  ;  regularity ;  steadiness ;  calm- 
ness ;  coolness ;  sober-mindedness  ;  sedateness  ;  staid- 
ness  ;  gravity ;  seriousness ;  solemnity. 

II  So'brl'quet'  (sS'bre'ka'),  n.  [F.  sobriquet,  OF. 
loubzbriquet,  soubriquet,  a  chuck  under  the  chin,  hence, 
an  affront,  a  nickname ;  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf .  It.  sotto- 
becco  a  chuck  under  the  chin.]  An  assumed  name ;  a  fan- 
ciful epithet  or  appellation ;  a  nickname.  [Sometimes  less 
correctly  written  soubriquet.'\ 

Soc  (s5k),  n.  [AS.  soc  the  power  of  holding  court, 
sway,  domain,  properly,  the  right  of  investigating  or  seek- 
ing ;  akin  to  E.  sake,  seek.  See  Sake,  Seek,  and  cf.  Sac, 
and  Soke.]  [Written  also  iocft,  and  ioie.]  X.  (0.  Eng. 
Law)  (a)  The  lord's  power  or  privilege  of  holding  a  court 
in  a  district,  as  in  a  manor  or  lordship  ;  jurisdiction  of 
causes,  and  the  limits  of  that  jurisdiction.  (6)  Liberty 
or  privilege  of  tenants  excused  from  customary  burdens. 

2.  An  exclusive  privilege  formerly  claimed  by  miUers 
of  grinding  all  the  corn  used  within  the  manor  or  town- 
ship in  which  the  mill  stands.     [Eng.  J 

Soc  and  sac  <  0.  Eng.  Law),  the  full  right  of  administer- 
ing justice  in  a  manor  or  lordship. 

Soc'age  (-aj ;  48),  re.  [From  Soc  ;  cf.  LL.  socagium.J 
(O.  Eng.  Law)  A  tenure  of  lands  and  tenements  by  a  cer- 
tain or  determinate  service  ;  a  tenure  distinct  from  chiv- 
alry or  knight's  service,  in  which  the  obligations  were 
uncertain.  The  service  must  be  certain,  in  order  to  be 
denominated  socage,  as  to  hold  by  fealty  and  twenty 
shillings  rent.     [Written  also  soccage.'] 

J^^  Socage  is  of  two  kinds :  free  socage,  where  the 
services  are  not  only  certain,  but  honorable  ;  and  villein 
socage,  where  the  services,  though  certain,  are  of  a  baser 
nature.  Blackstone. 

Soc'a-ger  (-a-jer),  n.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  tenant  by 
socage ;  a  socman. 

Sy-called'  (so'kald'),  a.  So  named  ;  called  by  such  a 
name  (but  perhaps  called  thus  with  doubtful  propriety). 

So'cla-bU'1-ty  (eo'sha-btl'I-ti^),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sociabi- 
liie.}    The  quality  of  being  sociable ;  sociableness. 

So'cla-ble  (syshi-b'l ;  277),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  sociabilis, 
b.  sociare  to  associate,  fr.  socius  a  companion.  See  So- 
cial.] 1.  Capable  of  being,  or  fit  to  be,  united  in  one 
body  or  company ;  associable.     [iJ.] 

They  are  sociable  parts  united  into  one  body.    Hooker. 

2.  Inclined  to,  or  adapted  for,  society ;  ready  to  unite 
with  others ;  fond  of  companions  ;  social. 

Society  is  no  comfort  to  one  not  sociable.  Shak. 

What  can  be  more  uneasy  to  this  sociable  creature  than  the 

dry,  pensive  retirements  of  solitude  ?  South. 

3.  Ready  to  converse ;  inclined  to  talk  with  others ; 
not  taciturn  or  reserved. 

4.  Atfording  opportunities  for  conversation  ;  charac- 
terized by  much  conversation ;  as,  a  sociable  party. 

5.  No  longer  hostile  ;  friendly.     [05.S.]     Beau.  Je  Ft. 
Sociable  bird,  or  Sociable  weaver  (Zool.),  a  weaver  bird 

which  builds  composite  nests.    See  Republican,  re.,  3  (6). 

Syn.  —  Social ;  companionable  ;  conversible  ;  friendly ; 
familiar ;  communicative ;  accessible. 

So'cla-ble,  re.  1.  A  gathering  of  people  for  social 
purposes  ;  an  informal  party  or  reception ;  as,  a  church 
lociable.     [Colloq.  U.  S.'] 

2.  A  carriage  having  two  double  seats  facing  each 
other,  and  a  box  for  the  driver.  3Kss  Edgeworth. 

So'Cla-ble-ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  sociable. 

So'cla-bly,  adv.    in  a  sociable  manner. 

So'clal  (so'shal),  a.  [L.  socialis,  from  socius  a  com- 
panion ;  akin  to  sequi  to  follow  :  cf.  F.  social.  See  Sue 
to  follow.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  society ;  relating  to 
men  living  in  society,  or  to  the  public  as  an  aggregate 
body ;  as,  social  interests  or  concerns  ;  social  pleasures ; 
social  benefits ;  social  happiness ;  social  duties.  "■Social 
phenomena."  J.  S.  Mill. 


Social  Ascidian  (Perophora 
virtdis).  b  Stolon  by 
which  several  Zooids  are 
united;  c  Mouth;  d 
Cloacal  Orifice  ;  /  Atri- 
um ;  I  Gill ;  r  Esopha- 
gus ;  s  Stomach  ;  /  Intes- 
tine ;  u  Anus  ;  v  Genital 
Duct. 


2.  Ready  or  disposed  to  mix  in  friendly  converse; 
companionable  ;  sociable ;  as,  a  social  person. 

3.  Consisting  in  union  or  mutual  intercourse. 

Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  not 

Social  communication.  Milton. 

4.  (Bot.)  Naturally  growing  in  groups  or  masses;  — 
said  of  many  individual  plants  of  tlie  same  species. 

5.  {Zool.)  (a)  Living  in  communities  consisting  of 
males,  females,  and  neuters,  as  do  ants  and  most  bees. 
(J)  Forming  compound  groups  or  colonies  by  budding 
from  basal  processes  or  stolons ; 
as,  the  social  ascidians. 

Social  science,  the  science  of 
all  that  relates  to  the  social  con- 
dition, the  relations  and  insti- 
tutions which  are  involved  in 
man's  existence  and  his  well- 
being  as  a  member  of  an  organ- 
ized community ;  sociology.  It 
concerns  itself  with  questions 
of  the  public  health,  education, 
labor,  punishment  of  crime, 
reformation  of  criminals,  and 
the  like.  —  Social  whale  {Zool.), 
the  blaclifish.— The  social  evil, 
prostitution. 

Syn.  —  Sociable ;  companion- 
able ;  conversible  ;  friendly  ; 
famUiar ;  communicative ;  con- 
vivial; festive. 

So'cial-ism  (so'shal-Iz'm),  n, 
[Cf.  F.  socialisme.l  A  theory 
or  system  of  social  reform  which 
contemplates  a  complete  recon- 
struction of  society,  with  a  more 
just  and  equitable  distribution 
of  property  and  labor.  In  popu- 
lar usage,  the  term  is  often  employed  to  indicate  any  law- 
less, revolutionary  social  scheme.  See  Commpnism,  Fou- 
RiERisM,  Saint-Simonianism,  forms  of  socialism. 

[Socialism']  was  first  applied  in  England  to  Owen's  theory  of 
social  reconstruction,  and  iu  France  to  those  also  of  St.  Simon 
and  Fourier.  .  .  .  The  word,  however,  is  used  with  a  great  vari- 
ety of  meaning,  .  .  .  even  by  economists  and  learned  critics. 
The  general  tendency  is  to  regard  as  socialistic  any  interference 
imdertaken  by  society  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  .  .  .  radical  social 
reform  which  disturbs  the  present  system  of  private  property. 
.  .  .  The  tendency  of  the  present  socialism  is  more  ana  more  to 
ally  itself  with  the  most  advanced  democracy.         Encyc.  Brit. 

We  certainly  want  a  true  history  of  socialism,  meaning  by 
that  a  history  of  every  systematic  attempt  to  provide  a  new 
social  existence  for  the  mass  of  the  workers.  p".  Harrison. 

So'cial-lst,  n.  [Cf.  F.  soeialiste.']  One  who  advocates 
or  practices  the  doctrines  of  socialism. 

So'cial-ist,      )  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  of  the  nature  of, 

So'Clal-iS'tlc,  )      socialism. 

SO'cl-al'i-ty  (so'shi-al't-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  socialite,  L. 
socialitas.'i    The  quality  of  being  social ;  socialness. 

SO'clal-lze  (so'shal-iz),  V.  t.     1.  To  render  social. 

2.  To  subject  to,  or  regulate  by,  socialism. 

SO'clal-ly,  adv.     In  a  social  manner ;  sociably. 

SO'clal-ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  social. 

So'cl-ate  (so'shT-at),  a.  [L.  sociatus,  p.  p.  of  sociare 
to  associate,  fr.  socius  companion.]    Associated.     [Obs.'\ 

So'cl-ate,  n.    An  associate.     [06s.] 

As  for  you.  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  your  sociates.     Fuller. 

So'cl-ate  (-at),  V.  i.    To  associate.     [Ois.]    Shelf ord. 

So-cl'e-ta'rl-an  (s6-si'e-ta'ri-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  society ;  social. 

The  all-sweeping  besom  of  societarian  reformation.     Lamb. 

So-Cl'e-ta-ry  (so-si'e-ta-r^),  a.     Societarian.     [iJ.] 

So-Ci'e-ty  (s6-si'e-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Societies  (-tiz).  [L. 
societas,  fr.  socius  a  companion  :  cf.  F.  societe.  See  So- 
cial.] 1.  The  relationship  of  men  to  one  another  when 
associated  in  any  way  ;  companionship ;  fellowship ;  com- 
pany. "  Her  loved  society."  Milton. 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar.  Byron. 

2.  Connection  ;  participation  ;  partnership,     [i?.] 
The  meanest  of  the  people,  and  such  as  have  the  least  society 

with  the  acts  and  crimes  of  kings.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  A  number  of  persons  associated  for  any  temporary 
or  permanent  object ;  an  association  for  mutual  or  joiut 
usefulness,  pleasure,  or  profit ;  a  social  imiou ;  a  part- 
nership ;  as,  a  missionary  society. 

4.  The  persons,  collectively  considered,  who  live  in 
any  region  or  at  any  period  ;  any  community  of  individ- 
uals who  are  united  together  by  a  common  bond  of 
nearness  or  intercourse  ;  those  who  recognize  each  other 
as  associates,  friends,  and  acquaintances. 

5.  Specifically,  the  more  cultivated  portion  of  any 
community  in  its  social  relations  and  influences ;  those 
who  mutually  give  and  receive  formal  entertainments. 

Society  of  Jesus.  See  jEsnrr.  —  Society  verses  fa  trans- 
lation of  F.  vers  de  societe],  the  lightest  kind  of  lyrical 
poetry  ;  verses  for  the  amusement  of  polite  society. 

So-Oin'i-an  (s6-sTn'i-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Socinus,  or  the  Socinians. 

So-Cln'1-an,  re.  One  of  the  followers  of  Socinus  ;  a  be- 
liever in  Socinianism. 

So-cin'i-an-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  The  tenets 
or  doctrines  of  Faustus  Socinus,  an  Italian  theologian  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  who  denied  the  Trinity,  the  deity 
of  Christ,  the  personality  of  the  Devil,  the  native  and 
total  depravity  of  man,  the  vicarious  atonement,  and  the 
eternity  of  future  punishment.  His  theory  was,  that 
Christ  was  a  man  divinely  commissioned,  who  had  no  ex- 
istence before  he  was  conceived  by  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
tliat  human  sin  was  tiie  imitation  of  Adam's  sin,  and 
that  human  salvation  was  the  imitation  and  adoption  of 
Christ's  virtue  ;  that  the  Bible  was  to  be  interpreted 
by  human  reason  ;  and  that  its  language  was  metaplior- 
ical,  and  not  to  be  taken  literally. 

So-cln'1-an-lze  (-iz),  «;.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Socinian- 
IZBD  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sociniahizino  (-i'zing).]   To 


cause  to  conform  to  Socinianism;  to  regulate  by,  or 
imbue  with,  the  principles  of  Socinianism. 

So'd-O-log'lc  (so'shi-6-16j'ik),  )  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

So'cl-o-log'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )    to  sociology,  or  so- 

cial science.  —  So'Ci-O-lOg'io-al-ly,  adv. 

So'cl-ol'o-gist  (-51'o-jist),  n.  One  who  treats  of,  or 
devotes  himself  to,  the  study  of  sociology.        J.  S.  Mill. 

So'ol-ol'O-gy  (so'shT-51'o-jj^),  n.  [L.  socius  a  com- 
panion +  -logy^  That  branchof  philosophy  which  treats 
of  the  constitution,  phenomena,  and  development  of  hu- 
man society ;  social  science.  H.  Spencer. 

Sock  (s5k),  n.  [F.  soc,  LL.  soccus,  perhaps  of  Celtic 
origin.]     A  plowshare.  Edin.  Encyc. 

Sock,  n.  [OE.  sock,  AS.  socc,  fr.  L.  soccus  a  kind  of 
low-heeled,  light  shoe.  Cf.  Socket.]  1.  The  shoe  worn 
by  actors  of  comedy  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  —  used 
as  a  symbol  of  comedy,  or  the  comic  drama,  as  distin- 
guished from  tragedy,  which  is  symbolized  by  the  buskin. 
Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskin  here. 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear.       Dryden. 

2.  A  knit  or  woven  covering  for  the  foot  and  lower 
leg  ;  a  stocking  with  a  short  leg. 

3.  A  warm  inner  sole  for  a  shoe.  Simmonds. 
Sock-dol'a-ger  (s5k-d51'a-jer),  re.    [A  corruption  of 

doxology.2  [Written  also  sockdolager.^  1.  That  which 
finishes  or  ends  a  matter ;  a  settler  ;  a  poser,  as  a  heavy 
blow,  a  conclusive  answer,  and  the  like.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 

2.  (Angling)  A  combination  of  two  hooks  which 
close  upon  each  other,  by  means  of  a  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  fish  bites.     [U.  S.] 

Sock'et  (sBk'St),  re.  [OE.  soket,  a  dim.  through  OF. 
fr.  L.  soccus.  See  3ocK  p  covering  for  the  foot.]  1.  An 
opening  into  which  anything  is  fitted  ;  any  hollow  thing 
or  place  which  receives  and  holds  something  else ;  as, 
the  sockets  of  the  teeth. 

His  eyeballs  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink.     Dryden. 

2.  Especially,  the  hollow  tube  or  place  in  which  a  can- 
dle is'  fixed  in  tlie  candlestick. 

And  in  the  sockets  oily  bubbles  dance.         Dryden. 

Socket  bolt  (Mach.),  a  bolt  that  passes  through  a  thim- 
ble that  is  placed  betvi-een  the  parts  connected  by  the 
bolt.  —  Socket  chisel.  Same  as  Framing  chisel.  See  un- 
der Framing.  —  Socket  pipe,  a  pipe  with  an  expansion  at 
one  end  to  receive  the  end  of  a  connecting  pipe.  —  Socket 
pole,  a  pole  armed  with  iron  fixed  on  by  means  of  a  sock- 
et, and  used  to  propel  boats,  etc.  [U.  S.]  —  Socket  wrench, 
a  wrench  consisting  of  a  socket  at  the  end  of  a  shank  or 
rod,  for  turning  a  nut,  bolthead,  etc.,  in  a  narrow  or  deep 
recess. 

Sock'et-8d  (-6d),  a.    Having  a  socket.  Sawkins. 

Sook'leBS,  a.    Destitute  of  socks  or  shoes.    B.  &  Fl. 

Sock'y  (-f),  a.    Wet ;  soaky.    [Prov.  Eng.'} 

So'Cle  (so'k'l  or  s5k''l ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  socculus, 
dim.  of  soccus.  See  Sock  a  covering  for  the  foot.  Cf. 
Zocco.]  (Arch.)  (a)  A  plain  block  or  plinth  forming  a 
low  pedestal ;  any  base  ;  especially,  the  base  of  a  statue, 
column,  or  the  like.  See  Plinth,  (b)  A  plain  face  or 
plinth  at  the  lower  part  of  a  wall.  Oxf.  Gloss. 

Soc'mau  (sSk'mln),  re.;  pi.  Socmen  (-mgn).  [See 
Socage.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  One  who  holds  lands  or  tene- 
ments by  socage  ;  a  socager.  Cowell. 

Soc'man-iy  (-rj),  n.    (0.  E.  Law)  Tenure  by  socage. 

Soc'ome  (-om),  n.  [AS.  socen,  socn,  searching,  or  the 
right  of  searching,  the  lord's  court.  See  Soc]  (0.  Eng. 
Law)  A  custom  of  tenants  to  grind  corn  at  the  lord's 
mill.  Cowell. 

SOC'O-trlne  (sSk'S-trTn),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Soco- 
tra,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa.  —  re.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Socotra. 

So-crat'lc  (siS-krSt'ik),  1  a.     [L.  Socraticus,  Gr.   2«)- 

So-crat'ic-al  (-i-kal),  (  /cpariKos.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Socrates,  the  Grecian  sage  and  teacher  (b.  c.  469-399), 
or  to  liis  manner  of  teaching  and  philosophizing. 

(1^°°  The  Socratic  method  of  reasoning  and  instruction 
was  by  a  series  of  questions  leading  the  one  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  to  perceive  and  admit  what  was 
true  or  false  in  doctrine,  or  right  or  wrong  in  conduct. 

So-crat'ic-al-ly,  adv.     In  the  Socratic  method. 

Soc'ra-tism  (sok'ra-tlz'm),  re.  The  philosophy  or  tie 
method  of  Socrates. 

Soc'ra-tist  (-tist),  re.  [Gr.  SuKpaTio-njs.]  A  disciple 
or  follower  of  Socrates. 

Sod  (s5d),  re.     (Zo'ol.)  The  rock  dove.     [Prov.  Eng.} 

Sod,  obs.  imp.  of  Seethe. 

Sod,  re.  [Akin  to  LG.  sode,  D.  zode,  OD.  sode,  soode, 
OPries.  satha,  and  E.  seethe.  So  named  from  its  sodden 
state  in  wet  weather.  See  Seethe.]  That  stratum  of 
the  surface  of  the  soil  which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of 
grass,  or  any  portion  of  that  surface  ;  turf ;  sward. 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod.  Collina, 

Sod,  V.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sodded  ;  p,  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
SoDDiNe.l    To  cover  with  sod  ;  to  turf. 

So'da  (so'di),  n,  [It.,  soda,  in  Olt.,  ashes  used  in 
making  glass,  fr.  L.  solida,  fern,  of  solidus  solid  ;  solida 
having  probably  been  a  name  of  glasswort.  See  SouD.] 
(Chem.)  (a)  Sodium  oxide  or  hydroxide.  (6)  Popularly, 
sodium  carbonate  or  bicarbonate. 

Caustic  soda,  sodium  hydroxide.  —  Cooklne  soda,  sodium 
bicarbonate.  [Colloq.]  — Bel  soda.  See  ji>odium  carbo- 
nate,  under  Sodium. —  Soda  alum  {Min.),  a  mineral  con- 
sisting of  the  hydrous  sulphate  of  alumina  and  soda. — 
Soda  ash,  crude  sodium  carbonate  ;  — so  called  because 
formerly  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea  plants  and  cer- 
tain other  plants,  as  &a\t\\orHS<dsnla).  See  under  So- 
dium.—Soda  fountain,  an  apparatus  for  drawing  soda 
water,  fitted  with  delivery  tube,  faucets,  etc.  —Soda  lye, 
a  lye  consistiue  essentially  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hy- 
droxide, used  in  soap  making.  —  Soda  niter.  See  NiTRA- 
tine.  —Soda  salts,  salts  hiiving  sodium  for  the  bnso  ;  spe- 
cifically, sodium  sulphate  or  Glauber's  s.alts.  —  Soda 
waste,  the  waste  material,  consisting  chisfiy  of  caloiuiu 
hydroxide  and  sulphide,  which  accumulateB  as  a  useless 
residue  or  side  product  in  the  ordinary  Leblane  process 
of  soda  mauufncturc  ;  —  called  also  utknli  waste.  —  Soda 
water,  originally,  n  beverage  consisting  of  a  weak  so- 
lution of  sodium  bicarbonate,  with  some  acid  to  cause 
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effervescence ;  now,  in  common  usa^e,  a  beverage  con- 
Bisting  of  water  highly  charged  with  carbon  dioxide 
(carbonic  acid).  Fruit  sirups,  cream,  etc.,  are  usually 
added  to  give  flavor.  See  Carbonic  acid,  under  Caebonic. 

—  WaaWng  soda,  sodium  carbonate.    [CoUoq.] 

So-da'lc  (so-da'ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
soda.     "  Sodaic  powders."  lire. 

So'da-llte  (so'da-lit),  n.  {Soda  +  -lite  :  cf.  F.  soda- 
lithe.J  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  white  to  blue  or  gray  color, 
occurring  commonly  in  dodecahedrons,  also  massive.  It 
is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda  with  some  chlorine. 

So-dal'1-ty  (s6-dSl'i-ty),  n.;  pi.  Sodalities  (-tiz). 
[L.  sodalitas,  fr.  sodalis  a  comrade.]  1.  A  fellowship 
or  fraternity ;  a  brotherhood. 

2.  (iJ.  C.  Ch.)  Specifically,  a  lay  association  for  de- 
votion or  for  charitable  purposes. 

Sod-am'lde  (sod-5m'id  or  -id),  n.  {Chem.)  A  green- 
ish or  reddish  crystalline  substance,  NaNHj,  obtained  by 
passing  ammonia  over  heated  sodium. 

Sod'den  (sSd'd'n),  a.  Ip.  p.  of  Seethe.]  Boiled ; 
seethed;  also,  soaked;  heavy  with  moisture;  saturated; 
as,  sodden  beef ;  sodden  bread ;  sodden  fields. 

Sod'den,  v.  i.    To  be  seethed ;  to  become  sodden. 

Sod'den,  v.  i.    To  soak  ;  to  make  heavy  with  water. 

Sod'den-'Wlt'ted  (-wif  tSd),  a.    Heavy ;  dull.    Shah. 

Sod'dy  (-dy),  a.  [From  Sod.]  Consisting  of  sod ; 
covered  with  sod ;  turfy.  Cotgrave. 

Sod'er  (-er),  n.  &  v.  i.    See  Soldee. 

SCdlc  (so'dtk),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  so- 
dium ;  containing  sodium. 

So'dl-O-  (so'di-o-).  (Chem.)  A  combining  form  (also 
used  adjectively)  denoting  the  presence  of  sodium  or  one 
of  its  compounds. 

So'dl-um  (-um),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  E.  soda.'\  (Chem.)  A 
common  metallic  element  of  the  alkali  group,  in  nature 
always  occurring  combined,  as  in  common  salt,  in  albite, 
etc.  It  is  isolated  as  a  soft,  waxy,  white,  unstable  metal, 
BO  readily  oxidized  that  it  combines  violently  with  water, 
and  to  be  preserved  must  be  kept  under  petroleum  or 
some  similar  liquid.  Sodium  is  used  combined  in  many 
salts,  in  the  free  state  as  a  reducer,  and  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  other  metals  (as  magnesium  and  aluminium)  is 
an  important  commercial  product.  Symbol  Na  (Natrium). 
Atomic  weight  23.     Specific  gravity  0.97. 

Sodium  amalgam,  an  aUoy  of  sodium  and  mercury,  usu- 
ally produced  as  a  gray  metallic  crystalline  substance, 
which  is  used  as  a  reducing  agent,  and  otherwise.  —  So- 
dium 'bicarbonate,  a  white  crystalline  substance,  HNaCOs, 
with  a  slight  alkaline  taste  resembling  that  of  sodium  car- 
bonate. It  is  found  in  many  mineral  springs  and  also 
produced  arttflciaUy.  It  is  used  in  cookery,  in  baking 
powders,  and  as  a  source  of  carbonic  acid  gas  (carbon 
dioxide)  for  soda  water.  Called  also  cooking  soda,  sale- 
ratus,  and  technically,  acid  sodium  carbonate,  primary 
sodium  carbonate,  sodium  dicarbonate,  etc.  —  Sodium  car- 
bonate, a  white  crystalline  substance,  Na2CO3-10H.2O, 
having  a  cooling  alkaline  taste,  found  in  the  ashes  of 
many  plants,  and  produced  artificially  in  large  quantities 
from  common  salt.    It  is  used  in  making  soap,  glass,  pa- 

§er,  etc.,  and  as  an  alkaline  agent  in  many  chemical  in- 
ustries.  Called  also  sal  soda,  washing  soda,  or  soda. 
Cf .  Sodium  bicarbonate,  above,  and  Teona.  —  Sodium  chlo- 
ride, common,  or  table,  salt,  NaCl.  —  Sodium  hydroxide, 
a  white  opaque  brittle  solid,  NaOH,  having  a  fibrous 
structure,  produced  by  the  action  of  quicklime,  or  of 
calcium  hydrate  (mUk  of  lime),  on  sodium  carbonate.  It 
is  a  strong  alkali,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
in  making  wood  pulp  for  paper,  etc.  Called  also  sodnjm 
hydrate,  and  caustic  soda.  By  extension,  a  solution  of 
sodium  hydroxide. 

Sod'om-lte  (sSd'ilm-it),  n.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Sodom. 

2.  One  guilty  of  sodomy. 

Sod'om-lt'lc-al  (-Tt'i-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  sodomy.  —  Sod'om-lt'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Sod'om-y  (sSd'ttm-y),  n.  [From  Sodom,  a  country 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  :  cf.  F.  sodoraie.']  Carnal  copu- 
lation in  a  manner  against  nature ;  buggery.  Gen.  xix.  5. 

Soe  (so),  re.  [Scot,  sae,  say,  saye  ;  cf .  Icel.  sar  a  large 
cask,  Sw.  sa  a  tub.]  A  large  wooden  vessel  for  holding 
water;  a  cowl.     \pbs.  or  Prov.  Eng.'\        Br.  H.  More. 

So-ev'er  (so-5v'er).  A  word  compounded  of  so  and 
ever,  used  in  composition  with  who,  what,  where,  when, 
how,  etc.,  and  indicating  any  out  of  all  possible  or  sup- 
posable  persons,  things,  places,  times,  ways,  etc.  It  is 
sometimes  used  separate  from  the  pronoim  or  adverb. 

For  unto  whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much 
required.  Luke  xii.  48. 

What  great  thing  soever  a  man  proposed  to  do  in  his  life,  he 
should  think  of  acnieving  it  by  fifty.  Sir  JV.  Temple. 

So'fa  (so'fa),  re. ;  pi.  Sofas  (-faz).  [Ar.  soffah,  from 
saffa  to  dispose  in  order :  cf.  F.  sofa,  It.  sofh,.']  A  long 
seat,  usually  with  a  cushioned  bottom,  back,  and  ends  ; 

—  much  used  as  a  comfortable  piece  of  furniture. 

Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round.    Cowper. 

Sofa  bed,  a  sofa  so  contrived  that  it  may  be  extended 
to  form  a  bed  ;  —  called  also  sofa  bedstead. 

Soffit  (sSf'fIt),  n.  [It.  soffitta,  soffitto,  fr.  soffiggere 
to  hide,  properly,  to  fix  or  fasten  under,  L.  suffigere  to 
fasten  beneath  or  below  ;  sub  under,  beneath  -f-  figere 
to  fix,  fasten  :  cf.  F.  soffiie.']  (Arch.)  The  under  side  of 
the  subordinate  parts  and  members  of  buildings,  such  as 
staireases,  entablatures,  archways,  cornices,  or  the  like. 
See  niust.  of  Lintel. 

So'fl  (syfl),  re.  ;  pi.  SoFis  (-f iz).     Same  as  Sufi. 

So'flsm  (so'f  iz'm),  re.    Same  as  Sufism. 

Soft  (sSft ;  115),  a.  {Compar.  Softee  (-er) ;  superl. 
Softest.]  [OE.  softe,  AS.  softe,  properly  adv.  of  sefie, 
adj. ;  akin  to  OS.  safto,  adv.,  D.  eacht,  OHG.  samfto,  adv., 
semfti,  adj.,  G.  sanft,  LG.  sacht ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  Easily  yielding  to  pressure ;  easily  impressed,  mold- 
ed, or  cut ;  not  firm  in  resisting ;  impressible ;  yielding ; 
also,  malleable ;  —  opposed  to  hard  ;  as,  a  soft  bed  ;  a 
$ofi  peach ;  soft  earth ;  soft  wood  or  metal. 

2.  Not  rough,  rugged,  or  harsh  to  the  touch ;  smooth ; 
delicate  ;  fine  ;  as,  soft  silk ;  a  soft  skin. 

They  that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings'  houses.    Matt.  xi.  8. 


3.  Hence,  agreeable  to  feel,  taste,  or  inhale ;  not  irri- 
tating to  the  tissues ;  as,  a  soft  liniment ;  soft  wines. 
"The  io/<,  delicious  air."  Milton. 

4.  Not  harsh  or  offensive  to  the  sight ;  not  glaring ; 
pleasing  to  the  eye ;  not  exciting  by  intensity  of  color 
or  violent  contrast ;  as,  soft  hues  or  tints. 

The  sun,  shining  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  clouds, . .  .  made 
the  softest  lights  imaginable.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

5.  Not  harsh  or  rough  in  sound ;  gentle  and  pleasing 
to  the  ear ;  flowing ;  as,  soft  whispers  of  music. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle,  and  low,  —  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.    Shak. 
Soft  were  my  numbers  ;  who  could  take  offense  f    Fope. 

6.  Easily  yielding ;  susceptible  to  influence ;  flexible  ; 
gentle ;  kind. 

1  would  to  God  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's  ; 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  Uke  mine.  Shak. 

The  meek  or  soft  shall  inherit  the  earth.      Tyndate. 

7.  Expressing  gentleness,  tenderness,  or  the  like ; 
mild  J  conciliatory ;  courteous  ;  kind ;  as,  soft  eyes. 

A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.     Frov.  xv.  1. 
A  face  with  gladness  overspread. 
Soft  smiles,  by  human  kindness  bred.    Wordsworth. 

8.  Effeminate ;  not  courageous  or  manly ;  weak. 

A  longing  after  sensual  pleasures  is  a  dissolution  of  the  spirit 
of  a  man,  and  makes  it  loose,  soft,  and  wandering.  Jer.  Taylor. 

9.  Gentle  in  action  or  motion ;  easy. 

On  her  soft  axle,  while  she  paces  even, 

And  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  air  along.     Milton. 

10.  Weak  in  character ;  impressible. 

The  deceiver  soon  found  this  soft  place  of  Adam's.    Glanvill. 

11.  Somewhat  weak  in  intellect.     \_Colloq.'] 

He  made  soft  fellows  stark  noddies,  and  such  as  were  foolish 
quite  mad.  Burton. 

12.  Quiet ;  undisturbed  ;  peaceful ;  as,  soft  slumbers. 

13.  Having,  or  consisting  of,  a  gentle  curve  or  curves ; 
not  angular  or  abrupt ;  as,  soft  outlines. 

14.  Not  tinged  with  mineral  salts ;  adapted  to  decom- 
pose soap ;  as,  soft  water  is  the  best  for  washing. 

IB.  (Phonetics)  (a)  Applied  to  a  palatal,  a  sibilant,  or  a 
dental  consonant  (as  g  in  gem,  c  in  cent,  etc.)  as  distin- 
guished from  a  guttural  mute  (as  g  in  50,  c  in  cone,  etc.) ; 
-  opposed  to  hard,  (b)  Belonging  to  the  class  of  sonant 
elements  as  distinguished  from  the  surd,  and  consid- 
ered as  involving  less  force  in  utterance ;  as,  6,  d,  g,  z,  v, 
etc.,  in  contrast  with^,  t,  k,  s,f,  etc. 

Soft  clam  (ZooL),  the  common  or  long  clam  (Mya  are- 
naria).  See  Mya.  —  Soft  coal,  bituminous  coal,  as  distin- 
guished from  anthracite,  or  hard,  coal.—  Soft  crab  {Zo'dl.), 
any  crab  which  has  recently  shed  its  shell.  —  Soft  dorsal 
(.Zo'dl.),  the  posterior  part  of  the  dorsal  fin  of  fishes  when 
supported  by  soft  rays.  —  Soft  grass.  (Bot.)  See  Velvet 
QEASS.  —  Soft  money,  paper  money,  as  distinguished  from 
coin,  or  hard  money.  [CoIIoq.  U.  S.} — Soft  mute.  (Pho- 
netics) See  Media.  —  Soft  palate.  See  the  Note  under 
Palate.  —  Soft  ray  (Zo'dl.),  a  fin  ray  which  is  articulated 
and  usually  branched.  —  Soft  soap.  See  under  Soap.  — 
Soft-tack,  leavened  bread,  as  distinguished  from  hard- 
tack, or  ship  bread Soft  tortoise  {Zo'dl.),  any  river  tor- 
toise of  the  genus  Trionyx.    See  Teionyx. 

Soft  (sSft),  n.  A  soft  or  foolish  person ;  an  idiot. 
iColloq.^  G.  Eliot. 

Soft,  adv.     Softly ;  without  roughness  or  harshness ; 

gently ;  quietly,  Chaucer. 

A  knight  soft  riding  toward  them.  Spenser. 

Soft,  inter j.    Be  quiet ;  hold ;  stop ;  not  so  fast. 

Soft,  you  ;  a  word  or  two  before  you  go.  Shak. 

Sof'ta  (s5f't4),  re.  [Corruption  of  Per.  sokhtah  one 
who  burns,  is  ardent  or  zealous.]  Any  one  attached  to 
a  Mohammedan  mosque,  esp.  a  student  of  the  higher 
branches  of  theology  in  a  mosque  school.  [Written  also 
Sophia.'] 

Soften  (sBf'n ;  115),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Softened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Softening.]  To  make  soft  or 
more  soft.    Specifically  :  — 

(a)  To  render  less  hard  ;  —  said  of  matter. 

Their  arrow's  point  they  soften  in  the  flame.         Gay. 

(h)  To  mollify ;  to  make  less  fierce  or  intractable. 
Diffidence  conciliates  the  proud,  and  softens  the  severe. 

liambler. 

(c)  To  palliate ;  to  represent  as  less  enormous ;  as,  to 
soften  a  fault. 

(d)  To  compose ;  to  mitigate ;  to  assuage. 

Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease.  Pope. 

(e)  To  make  calm  and  placid. 

All  that  cheers  or  softens  life.  Pope. 

(/)  To  make  less  harsh,  less  rude,  less  offensive,  or 
less  violent,  or  to  render  of  an  opposite  quality. 
He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look, 
But  tempered  awe,  and  softened  all  he  spoke.      Dryden. 

(g)  To  make  less  glaring  ;  to  tone  down ;  as,  to  soften 
the  coloring  of  a  picture. 

(h)  To  make  tender ;  to  make  effeminate ;  to  enervate; 
as,  troops  softened  by  luxury. 

(i)  To  make  less  harsh  or  grating,  or  of  a  quality  the 
opposite  ;  as,  to  soften  the  voice. 

Soften,  V.  i.  To  become  soft  or  softened,  or  less  rude, 
harsh,  severe,  or  obdurate. 

Sof'ten-er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  softens. 
[Written  also,  less  properly,  softner.'] 

Soften-lng,  a.  &  re.  from  Soften,  v. 

Softening  of  the  brain,  or  Cerebral  softening  (Med.),  a 
localized  softening  of  the  brain  substance,  due  to  hem- 
orrhage or  inflammation.  Three  varieties,  distinguished 
by  their  color  and  representing  different  stages  of  the 
morbid  process,  are  known  respectively  as  red,  yellow, 
and  white,  softening. 

Soft'-finned'  (sSffftnd'),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  the  fin 
rays  cartilaginous  or  flexible ;  without  spines ;  —  said  of 

Soft'-head'ed  (-hed'Sd),  a.    Weak  in  intellect. 

Sott'~heart'ed  (-hart'Sd),  a.  Having  softness  or  ten- 
derness of  heart ;  susceptible  of  pity  or  other  kindly  af- 
fection ;  gentle ;  meek.  —  Soft'-heart'ed-ness,  re. 


Soft'lsb  (s5iflsh),a.  Somewhat  soft.  DeWUt  Clinton, 

Soft'ling  (-ling),  re.  A  soft,  effeminate  person  ;  a  vo- 
luptuary.   [£.]  £p.  fVoolton, 

Soft'ly,  adv.     In  a  soft  manner. 

Soft'ner  (sSf'ner),  re.     See  Softener. 

Soft'ness  (soft'ngs ;  115),  re.  [AS.  softness,  s^nyss.'\ 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  soft ;  —  opposed  to  hard7ies3, 
and  used  in  the  various  specific  senses  of  the  adjective. 

Soft'-shell'  (sSlt'shgl'),  1  a.    Having  a  soft  or  fragile 

Soft'-Shelled'  (-sheld'),  j     shell. 

Soft-shell  clam  (Zo'dl.),  the  long  clain.  See  Mta.  —  Soft, 
shelled  crab.  (.^00?.)  See  the  Note  under  Crab,  1.  — Soft- 
shelled  turtle.    (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Soft  tortoise,  under  Soft. 

Soft'-spo'ken  (-spo'k'n),  a.  Speakmg  softly;  hav- 
ing a  mild  or  gentle  voice ;  hence,  mild  ;  affable. 

Sog'gl-ness  (s5g'gT-n6s),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  soggy  ;  soddenness ;  wetness. 

Sog'gy  (s5g'g3?),  a.  ICompar.  SooGiER  (-gT-er) ;  su- 
perl. Soggiest.]  [Cf.  Icel.  sdggr  damp,  wet,  or  E. 
soak."]  Filled  with  water;  soft  with  moisture;  sodden; 
soaked ;  wet ;  as,  soggy  land  or  timber. 

So-hO'  (so-ho'),  interj.  Ho ;  —  a  word  used  in  call- 
ing from  a  distant  place  ;  a  sportsman's  halloo.       Shak. 

II  Soi'-dl'sant'  (swa'ds'zau'),  a.  [F.]  Calling  him- 
self ;  self-styled ;  pretended ;  would-be. 

Soil  (soil),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Soiled  (soild) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Soiling.]  [OF.  saoler,  saotder,  to  satiate,  F. 
souler,  L.  satullare,  fr.  satuUus,  dim.  of  satur  sated.  See 
Satibe.]  To  feed,  as  cattle  or  horses,  in  the  barn  or  an 
inclosure,  with  fresh  grass  or  green  food  cut  for  them, 
instead  of  sending  them  out  to  pasture ;  hence  (such  food 
having  the  effect  of  purging  them),  to  purge  by  feeding 
on  green  food  ;  as,  to  soil  a  horse. 

Soil,  re.  [OE.  soile,  F.  sol,  fr.  L.  solum  bottom,  soil ; 
but  the  word  has  probably  been  influenced  in  form  by 
soil  a  miry  place.  Cf.  Saloon,  Soil  a  miry  place,  Solb 
of  the  foot.]  1.  The  upper  stratum  of  the  earth  ;  the 
mold,  or  that  compound  substance  which  furnishes  nu- 
triment to  plants,  or  which  is  particularly  adapted  to 
support  and  nourish  them. 

2.  Land  ;  country. 

Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  Paradise  ?  thus  leave 

Thee,  native  soil  ?  3filton. 

3.  Dung ;  faeces ;  compost ;  manure ;  as,  night  soil. 

Improve  land  by  dung  and  other  sort  of  soils.    Mortimer, 

Soil  pipe,  a  pipe  or  drain  for  carrying  off  night  soil. 

Soil,  V.  t.    To  enrich  with  soil  or  muck ;  to  manure. 

Men  .  .  .  soil  their  ground,  not  that  they  love  the  dirt,  but 
that  they  expect  a  crop.  South. 

Soil,  re.  [OF.  soil,  souil,  F.  souille,  from  OF.  soillier, 
F.  souiller.  See  Soil  to  make  dirty.]  A  marshy  or  miry 
place  to  which  a  hunted  boar  resorts  for  refuge ;  hence, 
a  wet  place,  stream,  or  tract  of  water,  sought  for  Ijy  other 
game,  as  deer. 

As  deer,  being  stuck,  fly  through  many  soils. 

Yet  still  the  shaft  sticks  fast.  Marston. 

To  take  soil,  to  run  into  the  mire  or  water  ;  hence,  to 
take  refuge  or  shelter. 

O,  sir,  have  you  taken  soil  here  ?  It  is  well  a  man  may  reach 
you  after  three  hours'  running.  B.  Jonson. 

Soil,  V.  I.  [OE.  soilen,  OF.  soillier,  F.  souiller,  (as- 
sumed) LL.  suculare,  fr.  L.  sucula  a  little  pig,  dim.  of 
sus  a  swine.  See  Sow,  re.]  1.  To  make  dirty  or  un- 
clean on  the  surface ;  to  foul ;  to  dirty ;  to  defile ;  as,  to 
soil  a  garment  with  dust. 

Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soiled  and  stained.    Milton. 

2.  To  stain  or  mar,  as  with  infamy  or  disgrace ;  to  tar- 
nish ;  to  sully.  Shak. 

Syn,  — Tofoul;  dirt;  dirty ;  begrime  ;  bemire;  be- 
spatter ;  besmear ;  daub ;  bedaub ;  stain ;  tarnish ;  sully ; 
defile ;  poUute. 

Soil,  V.  i.  To  become  soiled;  as,  light  colors  soU 
sooner  than  dark  ones. 

Soil,  re.     [See  Son.  to  make  dirty.  Son.  a  miry  place.] 

That  which  soils  or  pollutes ;  a  soiled  place ;  spot ;  stain. 

A  lady's  honor  .  .  .  will  not  bear  a  soil.        Dryden. 

Soll'l-ness(-i-ngs),re.   Stain;  foulness.    [iJ.]  Bacon. 

Soil'less,  a.    Destitute  of  soil  or  mold. 

Soil'ure  (-ur),  re.  [OP.  soillure,  F.  souUlure.  See 
Soil  to  make  dirty.]    Stain  ;  pollution.  Shak. 

Then  fearing  rust  or  soilure,  fashioned  for  it 
A  case  of  silk.  Tennyson 

Soll'y  (-f),  a.    Dirty ;  soiled.     [Obs."]  Fuller. 

II  Sol'r6e'  (swa/ra'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  soir  evening,  fr.  L. 
serus  late,  serum  late  time.  Cf .  Serenade.]  An  evening 
party ;  —  distinguished  from  levee,  and  matinie. 

So'Ja  (so'ja  or  so'ya),  re.  (Bot.)  An  Asiatic  legumi- 
nous herb  (Glycine  Soja)  the  seeds  of  which  are  used  in 
preparing  the  sauce  called  soy. 

So'Joum  (so'jfim  or  so-jflrn' ;  277),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p. 
p.  Sojourned  (-jfirnd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sojouenikg.J 
[OE.  sojornen,  sojournen,  OF.  sojorner,  sejorner,  F.  se- 
journer,  f r.  L.  sub  under,  about  -j-  diurnus  belonging  to 
the  day.  See  Journal,  Diurnal.]  To  dwell  for  a  time ; 
to  dwell  or  live  in  a  place  as  a  temporary  resident  or  as 
a  stranger,  not  considering  the  place  as  a  permanent 
habitation  ;  to  delay  ;  to  tarry. 

Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there.    Gen.  xii.  liX 
Home  he  goeth,  he  might  not  longer  sojourn.    Chaucer. 

The  soldiers  first  assembled  at  Newcastle,  and  there  sojourned 
three  days.  Hayward. 

_  So'Jonrn,  re.  [Cf.  OF.  sujurn,  sujur,  sejor,  F.  sk^ 
jour.  See  Sojourn,  ■;;.  t.]  A  temporary  residence,  as 
that  of  a  traveler  in  a  foreign  land. 

Though  long  detained 
In  that  obscure  sojourn.  Mittotu 

So'jonm-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  sojourns. 
We  are  strangers  before  thee,  and  sojourners.    1  Ckron.  xxix.lA. 

So'journ-lng,  re.   The  act  or  state  of  one  who  sojonma. 

So'journ-ment  (-ment),  re.  Temporary  residence,  as 
that  of  a  stranger  or  a  traveler,     [i?.] 

Soke  (sok),  re.     1.  (Eng.  Law)  See  Soc. 
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2.  One  of  the  small  territorial  divisions  into  which 
liincolnshire,  England,  is  divided. 

StdEe'man  (sok'mSn),  n.    See  Socman. 

Soke'man-ry  (-r^),  n.    See  Socmanky. 

Sok'en  (sok''n),  n,  [Cf.  Socome.]  1.  A  toll.  See 
Soo, ».,  2.     [06i.] 

Great  soken  had  this  miller,  out  of  doubt.    Chaucer. 

2.  A  district  held  by  socage. 

So'ko  (so'ko),  n.  (Zool.)  An  African  anthropoid  ape, 
supposed  to  be  a  vapety  of  the  chimpanzee. 

II  Sol  (sbl),  n.     [L.]     1.  The  sun. 

2.  (Alchem.)  Gold;  —  so  called  from  its  brilliancy, 
oolor,  and  value.  Chaucer, 

Sol  (sol;  277),  n.  [It.]  (Mus.)  (a)  A  syllable  ap- 
plied in  solmization  to  the  note  G,  or  to  the  fifth  tone  of 
any  diatonic  scale.    (6)  The  tone  itself. 

Sol  (s51),  n.    [See  Sou.]    1.  A  sou. 

2.  A  silver  and  gold  coin  of  Peru.  The  silver  sol  is  the 
unit  of  value,  and  is  worth  about  68  cents. 

II  So'la  (so'la),  a.    [L.,  fem.  of  solus.'i    See  Sours. 

Sola,  n.  [Native  name.]  (jBo<.)  A  leguminous  plant 
{Mschynomene  aspera)  growing  in  moist  places  in 
Southern  India  and  the  East  Indies.  Its  pithlike  stem 
is  used  for  making  hats,  swimmmg-jackets,  etc.  [Writ- 
ten also  solah,  shola.'] 

Sol'ace  (sSl'as ;  48),  n.  [OF.  solas,  soulaz,  L.  sola- 
dum,  solatium,  fr.  solari  to  comfort,  console.  Cf.  Con- 
sole, V.  <.]  1.  Comfort  in  grief ;  alleviation  of  grief  or 
anxiety ;  also,  that  which  refieves  in  distress ;  that  which 
cheers  or  consoles ;  relief. 

In  business  of  mirth  and  of  solace.  Chaucer. 

The  proper  solaces  of  age  are  not  music  and  compliments,  but 
Wisdom  and  devotion.  Rambler. 

2.  Best ;  relaxation ;  ease.     [Obs."] 

To  make  his  steed  some  solace.  Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  Comfort ;  consolation ;  alleviation ;  relief. 

Sol'ace,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Solaced  (-ast ;  48) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Solacing  (-a-sing).]  [OF.  solacier,  soula- 
cier,  F.  solacier,  LL.  solatiare.  See  Solace,  n.]  1.  To 
cheer  in  grief  or  under  calamity  ;  to  comfort ;  to  relieve 
in  affliction,  solitude,  or  discomfort ;  to  console ;  —  ap- 
plied to  persons  ;  as,  to  solace  one  with  the  hope  of  future 
reward. 

2.  To  allay  ;  to  assuage ;  to  soothe ;  as,  to  solace  grief. 

Syn.  —  To  comfort ;  assuage  ;  allay.    See  Comfokt. 

Sol'ace,  V.  i.    To  take  comfort ;  to  be  cheered.    Shah. 

Sol'ace-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  solacing,  or  the 
state  of  being  solaced ;  also,  that  which  solaces.     [iJ.] 

So-la'cious  (s6-la'shiis),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  solacieux.']  Af- 
fording solace ;  as,  a  salacious  voice.     [06«.]  Bale. 

Sol'a-na'CeOUS  (sol'a-na'shtis  or  so'la-na'shus ;  277), 
o.  (Boi.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  plants  of  the  natural  or- 
der Solanacese,  of  which  the  nightshade  (Solanum)  is 
the  type.  The  order  includes  also  the  tobacco,  ground 
cherry,  tomato,  eggplant,  red  pepper,  and  many  more. 

So'land  (so'land),  re.     (Zool.)  A  solan  goose. 

So-Ian'der  (s6-lan'der),  n.    See  Sallenders. 

Solan  goose'  (so'lan  goes').  [Icel.  siila ;  akin  to 
Norw.  sula.']    {Zool.)  The  common  gannet. 

SO-la'nl-a  (so-la'ni-a),  n.     [NL.]     (Chem.)  Solanine. 

So-lan'1-cine  (so-lSn'I-sIn  or  -sen),  n.  [See  Sola- 
siNB.]  {Chem.)  An  alkaloid  produced  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  solanidine,  as  a  tasteless  yellow 
crystalline  substance. 

So-lan'l-dlne  (-din  or  -den),  n.  [See  Solanine.] 
(Chem.)  An  alkaloid  produced  by  the  decomposition  of 
solanine,  as  a  white  crystalline  substance  having  a  harsh 
bitter  taste. 

Sol'a-nlne  ^s51'a-nTn  or  sola-nen),  n.  [L.  solanum 
nightshade.]  (Chem.)  A  poisonous  alialoidal  glucoside 
extracted  from  the  berries  of  common  nightshade  (Sola- 
num nigrum),  and  of  bittersweet,  and  from  potato 
sprouts,  as  a  white  crystalline  substance  having  an  acrid, 
burning  taste ;  —  called  also  solania,  and  solanina. 

II  So-la'no  (so-la'no),  n.  [Sp.,  fr.  L.  solanus  (sc.  ven- 
tus),  from  sol  the  sun.]  A  hot,  oppressive  wind  which 
sometimes  blows  in  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Spain. 

Sol'a-noid  (sSl'a^noid),  a.  ISolanum  +  -oid."]  (Med.) 
Eesembling  a  potato  ;  —  said  of  a  kind  of  cancer. 

So-la'num  (so-la'niim),  n.  [L.,  nightshade.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  plants  comprehending  the  potato  (S.  tubero- 
sum), the  eggplant  (S.  melongena),  and  several  hundred 
other  species ;  nightshade. 

Solar  (so'ler),  n.  [OE.  soler,  AS.  solere,  L.  solari- 
um, from  sol  the  sun.  See  Solae,  a.]  A  loft  or  upper 
chamber ;  a  garret  room.  [06^.]  [Written  also  soler, 
aolere,  sollar.']  Oxf.  Gloss. 

So'la!,  a.  [L.  Solaris,  fr.  sol  the  sun;  akin  to  AS. 
sol,  Icel.  sSl,  Goth,  sauil,  Lith.  saule,  W.  haul,  Ir.  sul, 
Skr.  svar,  and  perhaps  to  E.  sun :  cf.  F.  solaire.  Cf. 
Pabasol,  Sun.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sun ,  proceed- 
ing from  the  sun  ;  as,  the  solar  system ;  solar  light ; 
solar  rays ;  .'iolar  influence.     See  Solar  system,  below. 

2.  (Astrol.)  Born  under  the  predominant  influence  of 
the  sun.     [06*.] 

And  proud  beside,  as  solar  people  are.        Dryden. 

3.  Measured  by  the  progress  or  revolution  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic  ;  as,  the  solar  year. 

4.  Produced  by  the  action  of  the  sun,  or  peculiarly 
affected  by  its  influence. 

Th6y  denominate  some  herbs  solar,  and  some  lunar.  Bacon. 
Solar  cycle.  See  under  Cycle. —Solar  day.  See  Day, 
2.  —  Solar  engine,  an  engine  in  which  the  energy  of  solar 
neat  is  used  to  produce  motion,  as  in  evaporatnig  water 
for  a  steam  engine,  or  expanding  air  for  an  air  engine. 
—  Solar  nowers  (Bot.),  flowers  which  open  and  shut  daily 
at  certam  hours.  —  Solar  lamp,  an  argand  lamp.  —  Solar 
microflcope,  a  microscope  consisting  essentially,  first,  of  a 
mirror  for  reflecting  a  beam  of  suiUight  tlirough  the  tube, 
which  sometimes  is  fixed  in  a  window  shutter ;  secondly, 
of  a  condenser,  or  large  lens,  for  converging  the  beam 
upon  the  object ;  and,  thirdly,  of  a  small  lens,  or  magni- 
ner,  for  throwing  an  enlarged  image  of  the  object  at  its 


focus  upon  a  screen  in  a  dark  room  or  in  a  darkened 
box. 
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Solar  Microscope  fixed  In  an  outer  Wall  or  Shutter,  a  Knob 
for  turning  the  Mirror ;  6  Screw  for  inclining  the  Mirror  ; 
m.  Mirror  for  reflecting  the  Sun's  Light  through  the  Lenses  ; 
2  Principal  Condensing  Lens  at  outer  End  of  the  smaller  Tube  ; 
o  Second  Condensing  Lens,  moved  by  Thumbscrew  c ;  n 
Two  Metal  Plates  holding  the  Object  at  the  Focus  of  the 
Lenses  ;  /  Tube  containing  the  Objective  Lens,  movable  by 
Thumbscrew  d;  e  Screen  through  which  the  Rays  pass  to  form 
Magnified  Image  on  a  Screen  in  the  darkened  Room. 

—  Solar  month.  See  under  Month.  —  Solar  oil,  a  paraffin 
oil  used  as  an  illuminant  and  lubricant.  —  Solar  phosphorl 
(Physics),  certain  substances,  as  the  diamond,  sulphide 
of  barium  (Bolognese  or  Bologna  phosphorus),  calcium 
sulphide,  etc.,  which  become  phosphorescent,  and  shine 
in  the  dark,  after  exposure  to  sunlight  or  other  intense 
light.  —  Solar  plexus  {Anat.),  a  nervous  plexus  situated  in 
the  dorsal  and  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  consist- 
ing of  several  sympathetic  ganglia  with  connecting  and 
radiating  nerve  fibers ;  —  so  called  m  allusion  to  the  ra- 
diating nerve  fibers.  —  Solar  spots.  See  Sun  spots,  under 
Sun. —  Solar  system  (Asti'on.),  the  sun,  with  the  group 
of  celestial  bodies  which,  held  by  its  attraction,  revolve 
round  it.  The  system  comprises  the  major  planets,  with 
their  satellites ;  the  minor  planets,  or  asteroids,  and  the 
comets ;  also,  the  meteoroids,  the  matter  that  furnishes 
the  zodiacal  light,  and  the  rings  of  Saturn.  The  satellites 
that  revolve  about  the  major  planets  are  twenty  in  num- 
ber, of  which  the  Earth  has  one  (see  Moon),  Mars  two, 
Jupiter  four,  Saturn  eight,  Uranus  four,  and  Neptune 
one.  The  asteroids,  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  thus  far 
discovered  (1890),  number  about  three  hundred,  the  first 
four  of  which  were  found  near  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  are  called  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta. 

The  principal  elements  of  the  major  planets,  and  of  the 
comets  seen  at  more  than  one  perihelion  passage,  are 
exhibited  in  the  following  tables :  — 

I.  —  Majok  Planets. 


Symbol. 

Name. 

Mean 
Distance- 
that  of  the 
Earth  be- 
ing Unity. 

Period  in 
Daja. 
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•30 

® 

V 

? 

<? 
% 

h 

S,orI3 
W.or^ 

Sun    .    . 
Mercury 
Venus     . 
Earth      . 
Mars  .     . 
Asteroids 
Jupiter  . 
Saturn    . 
Uranus   . 
Neptune . 

'.3871 

.7233 

1.0000 

1.5237 

5.2028 

9.5388 

19.1834 

30.0544 

'87!97 

224.70 
365.26 
686.98 

4,332.58 
10,759.22 
30,686.82 
60,181.11 

.2056 
.0068 
.0168 
.0933 

.0482 
.0561 
.0464 
.0090 

0  / 

7    6 
3  24 

1  51 

1  19 

2  30 

0  46 

1  47 

Diameter 

Miles. 


860,000 

3,000 

7,700 
7,918 
4,200 

86,000 
70,500 
31,700 
34,500 


II.  —  Periodic  Comets. 


Encke's . 
Tempel's 
Brorsen's 
Tempel-Swift's 
Winnecke's  . 
Tempel's  (2d) . 
Blela's  (2d).  . 
D' Arrest's  .  . 
Faye's  .  .  . 
Tuttle's  .  .  . 
Pons-Brooks's. 
Olbers'  .  .  . 
Halley's .     .     . 


. 

Greatest 

Leaat 

Inolina. 

Yeara. 

Distance 

Distance 

tion  of 

from  Sun. 

from  Sun. 

Orbit. 

3.31 

4.10 

0.342 

12  54 

5.21 

4.6? 

1.345 

12  45 

5.46 

5.61 

0.590 

29  23 

5.51 

5.16 

1.073 

5  24 

5.81 

5.58 

0.883 

14  27 

6.51 

4.90 

2.073 

10  50 

6.63 

6.20 

0.801 

12  34 

6.69 

5.77 

1.326 

15  42 

7.57 

5.97 

1.738 

11  20 

13.76 

10.46 

1.025 

55  14 

71.48 

33.67 

0.775 

74    3 

72.63 

33.62 

1.200 

44  34 

76.37 

35.41 

0.589 

162  15 

Perihelion 

Passage. 


1885.2 
1883.9 
1879.2 
1886.3 
1886.7 
1885.7 
1852.7 
1884.0 
1881.1 
1885.7 
1884.1 
1887.8 
1885.9 


—  Solar  telegraph,  a  telegraph  for  signaling  by  flashes  of 
reflected  sunlight.  —  Solar  time.  See  Apparent  time,  un- 
der Time. 

II  So-la'rl-um  (s4-la'rT-vim),  n. ;  pi.  Solaria  (-It).  [L. 
See  Solar,  re.]  1.  An  apartment  freely  exposed  to  the 
sun ;  anciently,  an  apartment  or  inclosure  on  the  roof  of 
a  house  ;  in  modern  times,  an  apartment  in  a  hospital, 
used  as  a  resort  for  convalescents. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  species  a 
of  handsome  marine        , 
spiral  shells  of  the  ge-       Si^^S*».     J. 
nus  Solarium  and  al- 
lied genera.   The  shell 
is  conical,  and  usually 
has  a  large,  deep  um- 
bilicus exposing    the 
upper  whorls.    Called 
also  perspective  shell, 

So'lar-1-za'tlon  (so'ler-T-za'shQn),  re.  (Photog.)  In- 
jury of  a  photographic  picture  caused  by  exposing  it  for 
too  long  a  time  to  the  sun's  light  in  the  camera ;  burn- 
ing ;  excessive  insolation. 

So'Iar-ize  (so'ler-iz),  V,  t.  [imp,  &p.  p.  Solarized 
(-izd);  p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Solarizing  (-i'zing).]  (Photog.) 
To  Injure  by  too  long  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun  in 
the  camera ;  to  burn. 

So'lar-lze,  v.  i.  (Photog,)  To  become  injured  by  un- 
due or  too  long  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays  in  the  camera. 

So'la-ry  (so'li-rj),  a.    Solar.    [06s.]  Sir  T.  Broume. 

Sol'as  (sBl'Ss  or  eft-lSs'),  ».   Solaoo.   [06j.]  Chaucer. 


Solarium  (S.  perspectijmm).    a  Basal 
View  i  6  Side  View. 


II  So-la'ti-nm  (so-la'shl-iim),  n.  [L.  See  Solace,  ra.| 
Anything  which  alleviates  or  compensates  for  suffering  or 
loss;  a  compensation;  esp.,  an  additional  allowance,  aa 
for  injured  feelings. 

Sold  (sold),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Sell. 

Sold,  re.  [F.  solde.  See  Soldier,  and  cf.  Sou.]  Salary; 
military  pay.     [Oiw.]  Spenser. 

Sol'dan  (sBl'dan),  n.  [OE.  soudan,  F.  soudan,  from 
the  Arabic.    See  Sultan.]    A  sultan.    [Ofo.]      Milton. 

Sol'da-nel  (-da-nel),  it.  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genua 
Soldanella,  low  Alpine  herbs  of  the  Primrose  family. 

Sol'dan-rle  (-dan-rt),  re.  The  country  ruled  by  a  sot- 
dan,  or  sultan.     [Poet,]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sol'der  (sod'er  or  sol'der ;  277),  re.  [Formerly  soder; 
F.  soudure,  OF.  soudeure,  fr.  OF.  &  F.  souder  to  solder, 
L.  solidare  to  fasten,  to  make  solid.  See  Solid,  and  cf. 
Sawder.]  A  metal  or  metallic  alloy  used  when  melted 
for  uniting  adjaceut  metallic  edges  or  surfaces ;  a  metallic 
cement.    Hence,  anything  which  unites  or  cements. 

Hard  solder,  a  solder  which  fuses  only  at  a  red  heat,  as 
one  composed  of  zinc  and  copper,  or  sil'sr  and  copper, 
etc.  —  Soft  solder,  a  solder  fusible  at  comparatively  low 
temperatures;  as,  plumbers'  solder,  consisting  of  two 
parts  lead  and  one  part  tin,  is  a  soft  solder. 

Sol'der,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Soldered  (-erd);  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Soldering.]  [Formerly  soder.  See  Soldbb, 
re.]  1.  To  unite  (metallic  surfaces  or  edges)  by  the  in- 
tervention of  a  more  fusible  metal  or  metallic  alloy  ap- 
plied when  melted  ;  to  join  by  means  of  metallic  cement. 

2.  To  mend ;  to  patch  up.  "  To  solder  up  a  broken 
cause."  Hooker. 

Sol'der-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  solders. 

Sol'der-lng,  a.  &  re.  from  Solder,  v.  t. 

Soldering  iron,  Soldering  tool,  an  Instrument  for  solder, 
ing,  consisting  of  a  bit  or  bolt  of  copper  having  a  pointed 
or  wedge-shaped  end,  and  furnished  with  a  handle. 

Sol'dler  (sol'jer;  106),  n,  [OE.  souldier,  soudiour, 
souder,  OF.  soldier,  soldoier,  soldeier,  sodoier,  soudoier, 
soudier,  f  r.  L.  solidus  a  piece  of  money  (hence  applied  to 
the  pay  of  a  soldier),  fr.  solidus  solid.  See  Solid,  and 
cf.  Sold,  ra.]  1.  One  who  is  engaged  in  military  service 
as  an  officer  or  a  private ;  one  who  serves  In  an  army ; 
one  of  an  organized  body  of  combatants. 

I  am  a  soldier  and  unapt  to  weep.  Stiak. 

2.  Especially,  a  private  in  military  service,  as  distin- 
guished from  an  officer. 

It  were  meet  that  any  one,  before  he  came  to  be  a  captain, 
should  have  been  a  soldier,  Spenser. 

3.  A  brave  warrior ;  a  man  of  military  experience 
and  skill,  or  a  man  of  distinguished    ^ 
valor ;  —  used  by  way  of  emphasis      iv 
or  distinction.  Shak.     >i  ^H 

4.  (.ZooZ.)  The  red  or  cuckoo  gur- 
nard (Trigla  pini).     [Prov.  Eng.] 

5.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  asexual 
polymorphic  forms  of  white  ants, 
or  termites,  in  which  the  head  and 
jaws  are  very  large  and  strong.  The 
soldiers  serve  to  defend  the  nest. 
See  Termite. 

Soldier  beetle  (.^00?.),  an  American  Q„,j,-„,T,„  .,       t"^. 
carabld   beetle   (Chauliognathus^°^^^^,?\^}\ta^ 
Americanus)  whose   larva  feeds        J^otn enlarged. 
upon  other  insects,  such  as  the  plum  curculio.  —  Soldier 
bug  (Zool.),  any  hemipterous  in- 
sect of  the  genus  Podisus   and 
allied  genera,  as  the  spined  sol- 
dier  bug  (Podisus  spinosus).  These 
bugs  suck  the  blood  of  ^ther  in- 
sects. —  Soldier  crab  (Zool.)  (a) 
The  hermit  crab,    (b)  The  fiddler 
crab.—  Soldier  flsh  (Zool),  abright- « 
colored  etheostomoid  fish  (Etheo- 
stoma  cceruleum)   found   in   the 
Mississippi  River ;  —  called  also 
blue  darter,  imdrainbow  darter. —  (*         <^  ^       5 

Soldier  fly  (Zool.),  any  one  of  nu-  a  Soldier  Bug  (flaraoc^oj- 
merous  species  of  small  dipterous      ductus).  T)  Proboscis, 
flies  of  the  genus  Stratyomys  and      Enlarged, 
allied   genera.     They   are   often 

bright  green,  with  a  metallic  luster,  and  are  ornamented 
on  the  sides  of  the  back  with  markings  of  yellow,  like 
epaulets  or  shoulder  straps.  —  Soldier  moth  (Zool.),  a 
large  geometrid  moth  (Euschema  militaris),  having  the 
wings  bright  yellow  with  bluish  black  lines  and  spots.  — 
Soldier  orchis  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  orchis  ( OrcAts  militaris). 

Sol'dler,  v,  i,    1.  To  serve  as  a  soldier. 

2.  To  make  a  pretense  of  doing  something,  or  of  per- 
forming any  task.     [Colloq.  V,  S,'\ 

^W  In  this  sense  the  vulgar  pronunciation  (so'jer)  is 
jocosely  preserved. 

It  needs  an  opora  glass  to  diecover  whether  the  leaders  are 
pulling,  or  only  soldiering.  C.  D.  Warner. 

Sol'dler-ess,  n.    A  female  soldier.    [06s.] 

Sol'dler-lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  serving  as  a  soldier; 
the  state  of  being  a  soldier ;  the  occupation  of  a  soldier. 

2.  The  act  of  feigning  to  work.  See  the  Note  under 
Soldier,  v.  i.,  2.     [Colloq.  U.  S.I 

Sol'dler-llke'  (-Kk'),  a.    Like  a  soldier ;  soldierly. 

Sol'dler-ly,  a.  Like  or  becoming  a  real  soldier ;  brave ; 
martial;  heroic;  honorable;  soldierlike.  "Soldierly  dia- 
clpline."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Sol'dler-shlp,  n.  Military  qualities  or  state;  mar- 
tial skill ;  behavior  becoming  a  soldier,     [i?.]  ShaJc. 

Sol'dler-wood'  (-wood'),  n,  (Bot.)  A  showy  legumi- 
nous plant  (Galliandra  purpurea)  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  flowers  have  long  tassels  of  purple  stamens. 

Sol'dier-y  (-f),  n,  1.  A  body  of  soldiers;  soldiers, 
collectively ;  the  military. 

A  camp  of  faithful  soldiery,  iKUan. 

2.  Military  service.     [Obs.'\  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

II  Sol'do  (s*l'd4),  n. ;  pi.  Soldi  (sftl'dS).  [It.  See 
Sou.]  A  small  Italian  com  worth  a  sou  or  a  cent ;  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  lira. 

Sole  (sol),  n.    [F.  sole,  L.  solea  ;  —  so  named  from  its 


use,    unite,   rifde,   fyll,   ftp,   Grn ;    pity ;    food,   kTot ;    out,  ott ;     ehair ;    go ;    sing,   igk ;    tben,   tliin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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SOLICITUDE 


Common  European  Sole 
iSolea  vulgaris). 


flat  shape.    See  Sole  of  the  foot.]    {ZoSl.)  (a)  Any  one 

of  several  species  of  flat-  .  .— >. -_ 

fishes  of  the  genus  Solea  """         '        \ 

and  allied  genera  of  the 
family  Soleidx,  especially 
the  common  European  s\>e- 
oiaB{Soleavulgaris).i'wl\ich 
is  a  valuable  food  fish.  (6) 
Any  one  of  several  Amer- 
ican flounders  somewhat 
resembling  the  true  sole  in 
form  or  quality,  as  the  California  sole  {Lepidopsetta  bi- 
lineata),  the  long-finned  sole  {Glyptocephalus  zachirus), 
and  other  species. 

Lemon,  or  French,  sole  (ZooL),  a  European  species  of 
sole  (Solea pegusa).  —Smooth  sole  (Zool.),  the  megrim. 

Sole  (sol),  re.  [AS.  sole,  fr.  L.  solea  (or  rather  an  as- 
sumed L.  sola),  akin  to  solum  ground,  soil,  sole  of  the 
foot.    Cf.  Exile,  Saloon,  Son.  earth,  Solb  the  fish.] 

1.  The  bottom  of  the  foot;  hence,  also,  rarely,  the 
foot  itself. 

The  dove  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot.    Geii.  viii.  9. 
Hast  wandered  through  the  world  now  long  a  day. 
Yet  ceasest  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead.  Spenser. 

2.  The  bottom  of  a  shoe  or  boot,  or  the  piece  of  leather 
which  constitutes  the  bottom. 

The  •*  caliga  **  was  a  military  shoe,  with  a  very  thick  sole,  tied 
above  the  instep.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  The  bottom  or  lower  part  of  anything,  or  that  on 
■which  anything  rests  in  standing.  Specifically:  (a) 
(Agric.)  The  bottom  of  the  body  of  a  plow; — called 
also  slade;  also,  the  bottom  of  a  furrow,  (i)  (Far.) 
The  horny  substance  under  a  horse's  foot,  which  pro- 
tects the  more  tender  parts,  (c)  (Fort.)  The  bottom  of 
an  embrasure,  {d)  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  timber  attached 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  rudder,  to  make  it  even  with 
the  false  keel.  Totien.  (e)  {Mining)  The  seat  or  bot- 
tom of  a  mine ;  —  applied  to  horizontal  veins  or  lodes. 

Sole  leather,  thick,  strong  leather,  used  for  making  the 
soles  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Sole,  V.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Soled  (sold) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Soling.]    To  furnish  with  a  sole  ;  as,  to  sole  a  shoe. 

Sole,  a.    [L.  solus,  or  OF.  sol,  F.  seul  (fr.  L.  solus) ; 

cf.  L.  sollus  whole,  entire.   Cf.  Desolate,  Solemn,  Solo, 

Sullen.]    1.  Being  or  acting  without  another ;  single  ; 

individual ;  only.     "  Tho  sole  son  of  my  queen."     Shak. 

He,  be  sure  .  .  .  first  and  last  will  reign 

Sole  king.  Milton. 

2.  {Law)  Single ;  unmarried  ;  as,  a  feme  sole. 

Corporation  sole.    See  the  Note  under  Coeporation. 

Syn.  —  Single ;  individual ;  only ;  alone ;  solitary. 

Sol'e-cism  (sM'e-sIz'm),  n.  [F.  solecisme,  L.  soloe- 
cismus,  Gr.  o-oAoiKicrjn<S5,  fr.  aoKomi^eiv  to  speak  or  write 
incorrectly,  fr.  aoKoiKOi  speaking  incorrectly,  from  the 
corruption  of  the  Attic  dialect  among  the  Athenian  colo- 
nists of  SoAot  in  Cilicia.]  1.  An  impropriety  or  incon- 
gruity of  language  in  the  combination  of  words  or  parts 
of  a  sentence ;  esp.,  deviation  from  the  idiom  of  a  lan- 
guage or  from  the  rules  of  syntax. 

A  barbarism  may  be  in  one  word  ;  a  solecism  must  be  of  more. 

Johnson. 

2.  Any  inconsistency,  unfitness,  absurdity,  or  impro- 
priety, as  in  deeds  or  manners. 

Cfflsar,  by  dismissing  his  guards  and  retaining  his  power,  com- 
mitted a  dangerous  solecism  in  politics.  C.  Middleton. 

The  idea  of  having  committed  the  slightest  solecism  in  polite- 
ness was  agony  to  him.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Syn.  —  Barbarism ;  impropriety ;  absurdity. 

Sol'e-clst  (-sist),  n.  [Gr.  <toAoikio-t^s.]  One  who 
commits  a  solecism.  Blackwall. 

Sol'e-cls'tlo  (-sTs'tlk),  a.    Solecistioal. 

Sol'e-CiS'tlc-al  (-tl-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  involv- 
ing, a  solecism ;  incorrect.  "  He  thought  it  made  the 
language  solecistioal  and  absurd."  Blackwall. 

Sol'e-cls'tic-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  solecistic  manner. 

Sol'e-cize  (sSl'e-siz),  v.  i.  [Gr.  troAouctfen'.]  To  com- 
mit a  solecism.     [iJ.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Solely  (solly),  adv.  Singly ;  alone ;  only  ;  without 
another ;  as,  to  rest  a  cause  solely  on  one  argument ;  to 
rely  solely  on  one's  own  strength. 

Sol'emn  (sSl'em),  a.  [OE.  solempne,  OF.  solempne, 
L.  solemnis,  solennis,  sollemnis,  sollennis;  sollus  all,  en- 
tire -)-  annus  a  year ;  properly,  that  takes  place  every 
year ;  —  used  especially  of  religious  solemnities.  Cf . 
Billt,  Annual.]  1.  Marked  with  religious  rites  and 
pomps ;  enjoined  by,  or  connected  with,  religion ;  sacred. 
His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profaned.       Milton. 

The  worship  of  this  image  was  advanced,  and  a  solemn  sup- 
plication observed  every  year.  Jip.  Stillingfieet. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  festival ;  festive  ;  festal.  [06s.] 
"  On  this  io;e»m  day. "  Chaucer. 

3.  Stately ;  ceremonious ;  grand.    \_ArclMic'\ 

His  feast  so  solemn  and  so  rich.  Chaucer. 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper.  Shak. 

4.  Fitted  to  awaken  or  express  serious  reflections ; 
marked  by  seriousness;  serious;  grave;  devout;  as,  a 
solemn  promise ;  solemn  earnestness. 

Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  and  swage 

"With  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts.  Milton. 

There  reigned  a  solemn  silence  over  all.  Spenser. 

6.  Real ;  earnest ;  downright.    lObs.  &  S."] 

Frederick,  the  emperor, . .  .  has  spared  no  expense  in  strength- 

enixig  this  city ;  since  which  time  we  find  no  solemn  taking  it  by 

the  Turks.  Fuller. 

6.  Affectedly  grave  or  serious ;  as,  to  put  on  a  solemn 
face.     "  A  ioZemre  coxcomb. "  Swift. 

7.  (Law)  Made  in  form;  ceremonious;  as,  solemn 
war;  conforming  with  all  legal  requirements;  as,  pro- 
bate in  solemn  form.        BurrUl.    Jarman.     Greenleaf. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant.    See  Covenant,  2. 
Syn.  —  Grave ;   formal ;   ritual ;    ceremonial ;    sober ; 
serious ;  revarential ;  devotional ;  devout.    See  Geate. 


Sol'em-neSS  (s51'Sm-nes),  n.    See  Solemnness. 

Some  think  he  wanted  solemness.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 
So-lem'nl-ty    (so-lSm'nT-ty),    n. ;   pi.    Solemnities 
(-tiz).     [L.  solemniias,  solenniias  :  cf.  F.  solennite,  so- 
lemnite,  OF.  also  sollempnile.']     1.  A  rite  or  ceremony 
performed  with  religious  reverence ;  reUgious  or  ritual 
ceremony ;  as,  the  solemnity  of  a  funeral,  a  sacrament. 
Great  was  the  cause  ;  our  old  solemnities 
From  no  blind  zeal  or  tond  tradition  rise, 
But  saved  from  death,  our  Argives  yearly  pay 
These  grateful  honors  to  the  god  of  day.  Fope. 

2.  A  ceremony  adapted  to  impress  with  awe. 

The  forms  and  solemnities  of  the  last  judgment.    Atterbury. 

3.  Ceremoniousness  ;  impressiveness  ;  seriousness  ; 
grave  earnestness ;  formal  dignity  ;  gravity. 

With  much  glory  and  great  solemnity.     Chaucer. 

The  stateliness  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards  shows  itself  in 
the  solemnity  of  their  language.  Addison. 

These  promises  were  often  made  with  great  solemnity  and 
conhrmed  with  an  oath.  J.  Edwards. 

4.  Hence,  affected  gravity  or  seriousness. 

Solemnity  's  a  cover  for  a  sot.  Young. 

5.  Solemn  state  or  feeling ;  awe  or  reverence  ;  also, 
that  which  produces  such  a  feeling ;  as,  the  solemnity  of 
an  audience  ;  the  solemnity  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

6.  {Law)  A  solemn  or  formal  observance ;  proceeding 
according  to  due  form ;  the  formality  which  is  necessary 
to  render  a  thing  done  valid. 

So-lem'nl-zate  (-zat),  v.  t.  To  solemnize  ;  as,  to  so- 
lemnizate  matrimony.     [-R.]  Bp,  Burnet. 

Sol'em-nl-za'tion  (sQl'Sm-nl-za'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
solcTnnisation,  solennisation.']  The  act  of  solemnizing  ; 
celebration  ;  as,  the  solemnization  of  a  marriage. 

Sol'em-nlze  (sBKSm-niz),  v.  t.  lijnp.  &  p.  p.  Solem- 
nized (-uizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Solemnizino  (-ni'zing).] 
[Cf.  F.  solemniser,  sollenniser.']  1.  To  perform  with 
solemn  or  ritual  ceremonies,  or  according  to  legal  forms. 

Baptism  to  be  administered  in  one  place,  and  marriage  solem- 
nized in  another.  Hooker, 

2.  To  dignify  or  honor  by  ceremonies ;  to  celebrate. 

Their  choice  nobility  and  flower  .  .  . 

Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast.      Milton. 

3.  To  make  grave,  serious,  and  reverential. 
Wordsworth  was  solemnized  and  elevated  by  this  his  first  look 

on  Yarrow.  J.  C.  Shaiip. 

Every  IsraeUte  .  .  .  orose,  solemnized  his  face,  looked  towards 
Jerusalem  .  .  .  and  prayed.  L.  Wallace. 

Sol'em-nlze,  n.    Solemnization.    [i2.] 

Though  spoused,  yet  wanting  wedlock's  solemnize.    Spenser, 

Sol'em-ni'zer  (-ni'zer),  n.    One  who  solemnizes. 

Sol'emn-ly  (sSl'Sm-lJ),  adv.  In  a  solemn  manner  ; 
with  gravity  ;  seriously ;  formally. 

There  in  deaf  murmurs  solemnly  are  wise.    Dryden. 
I  do  solemnly  assure  the  reader.  Swift. 

Sol'enm-ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  solemn ; 
solemnity  ;  impressiveness  ;  gravity  ;  as,  the  solemnness 
of  pubUc  worship.     [Written  also  solemness,'} 

So-lemp'ne  (so-lSmp'ne), o.  [See  Solemn.]  Solemn; 
grand ;  stately ;  splendid ;  magnificent.   iObs,']   Chaucer. 

II  Solen  (so'lSn),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <Tio\riv  channel,  a 
shellfish.]  1.  {Meid.)  A  cradle,  as  for  a  broken  limb. 
See  CEAbLE,  6. 

2.  {Zool.)  Any  marine  bivalve  mollusk  belonging  to 
Solen  or  allied  genera  of  the  family  Solenidse ;  a  razor 
shell. 

Sol'e-na'cean  (sSl'e-na'shan  or  so'Ie-),  re.  {Zool.) 
Any  species  of  marine  bivalve  shells  belonging  to  the 
family  Solenidse. 

Sol'e-na'ceous  (-shSs),  a.  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  solens  or  family  Solenidx. 

Sole'ness  (sol'nSs),  n.  The  state  of  being  sole,  or 
alone;  singleness,     [ij.]  Chesterfield. 

Sole-nette'  (sol-nSf),  n.  {Zool.)  A  small  European 
sole  {Solea  minuta). 

II  So-le'no-con'cha  (s6-le'no-k8n'k4),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Solen,  and  Conch.]    {Zool.)  Same  as  Scaphopoda. 

So-le'no-don  (so-le'nS-dSn),  n.  [Gr.  ciokiv  a  channel 
-f-  oSovs,  656i/Toff, 
a  tooth.]  (Zool.) 
Either  one  of  two 
species  of  singu- 
lar West  Indian 
insectivores,  al- 
lied to  the  tenrec.  -^ 
One  species  (So-  ° 
lenodon  paradox- 
us),  native  of  St, 
Domingo,  is  called  also  agouta  ;  the  other  {S.  Cubanus), 
found  in  Cuba,  is  called  almique. 

II  So-le/no-gas'tra  (-gas'tra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
crwA^i'  chiuonel  +  yacTTrjp,  ya<7Tpos,  stomach.]  (Zool.)  An 
order  of  lowly  organized 
Mollusca  belonging  to 
the  Isopleura.  A  narrow  _^  , 

groove  takes  the  place  of  4-  f 

the  foot  of  other  gastro-  One  of  the  Solenogastra  (Proneo 
„„a„  °  memo  Sluiten).  a  Mouth ;  /Ven- 

P2>    ■■   .         It./    ,-^^      tral  Groove. 

So-le'no-glyph  (-gh  f ), 

a.  (Zool.)  Pertaining  to  the  Solenoglypha.  See  Ophidia. 
—  n.     One  of  the  Solenoglypha. 

II  So/le-nos'ly-pha  (so'le-n5gaT-f4),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  (TuiMiv  a  channel  +  y\v4>ei.v  to  engrave.]  (Zool.)  A 
suborder  of  serpents  including  those  which  have  tubular 
erectile  fangs,  as  the  viper  and  rattlesnake.    See  Fang. 

So'len-oid(so'len-oid),re.  [Gr.  o-aiAiji/  channel -|-  -oid.] 
(Elec.)  An  electro- 
dynamic  spiral  hav- 
ing the  conjunctive 
wire  turned  back 
along  its  axis,  so  as  Solenoid, 

to  neutralize  that  component  of  the  effect  of  the  cur- 
rent which  is  due  to  the  length  of  the  spiral,  and  reduce 
the  whole  effect  to  that  of  a  series  of  equal  and  parallel 


Solenodon  (Solenodon  paradoxus). 
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circular  currents.     When  traversed  by  a  current  the  so-] 
lenoid  exhibits  polarity  and  attraction  or  repulsion,  lik 
a  magnet. 

II  So'le-nOS'tO-mi  (so'le-nSs'tS-mi),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fron 
Gr.  (rwA^K  a  channel -j-o-TOna  a  mouth.]  (Zool.)  Atribeofl 
lophobranch  fishes  having  a  tubular  snout.    The  female 
carries  the  eggs  in  a  ventral  pouch. 

Sole'platC  (sol'plaf),  n.  (Much.)  (a)  A  bedplate;! 
as,  the  soleplate  of  a  steam  engine.  (6)  The  plate  form-j 
ing  the  back  of  a  waterwheel  bucket.  J 

So'ler  (so'ler), )  n.     [OE.   See  Solar,  n.\    A  loft  orl 

So'lere  (-ler^,    (    garret.    SeeSoLAB,  re.   Sir  W.  Scoti.\ 

So'lert  (so'lert),  a.  [L.  solers,  sellers,  -ertis,  clever,4 
skillful.]     Skillful ;  clever ;  crafty.     [OJw.]     Cudworth. 

So-ler'tiOUS-ness  (sS-ler'shiis-ngs),  re.  The  quality  oi 
state  of  being  solert.     [Obs.']  Bp.  Hacket. 

Sole'shlp  (sol'ship),  n.  The  state  of  being  sole,  or 
alone  ;  soleness.     [ii.]  Sir  E.  Dering. 

Sol'-fa'  (sol'fa'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Sol-faed  (-fad') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sol-faing.]  [It.  solfa  the  gamut,  from 
the  syllables /a,  sol.']  To  sing  the  notes  of  the  gamut, 
ascending  or  descending ;  as,  do  (or  ut),  re,  mi,  fa,  sol, 
la,  si,  do,  or  the  same  in  reverse  order. 

Yet  can  I  neither  solfe  ne  sing.    Piers  Plowman. 

Sol'-fa',  n.  The  gamut,  or  musical  scale.  See  Tonic 
sol-fa,  under  Tonic,  n. 

Sol'fa-na'rl-a  (sol'fa-na'ri-a),  n.  [It.,  from  solfo 
sulphur.]     A  sulphur  mine. 

II  Sol'Ia-ta'ra  (sol'fa-ta'ra),  re.  [It.,  from  solfo  brim- 
stone, sulphur,  L.  sulfur,  E.  sulphur.]  (Geol.)  A  vol- 
canic area  or  vent  which  yields  only  sulphur  vapors, 
steam,  and  the  like.  It  represents  the  last  stages  of  the 
volcanic  activity. 

II  Sol'Ieg-gla're  (sSl'f ad-ja'ra),  v.  i.  [It.]  (Mus.) 
To  sol-fa.    See  Sol-fa,  v.  i. 

II  Sol-feg'giO  (sol-f  ad'jo),  n.  [It.,  fr.  solfa  the  gamut.] 
(Mus. )  The  system  of  arranging  the  scale  by  the  names 
do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  by  which  singing  is  taught ;  a 
singing  exercise  upon  these  syllables. 

Sol'fe-ri'no  (sol'fS-re'nS),  n.  A  brilliant  deep  pink 
color  with  a  purplish  tinge,  one  of  the  dyes  derived  from 
aniline ;  —  so  called  from  Solf erino  in  Italy,  where  a  bat- 
tle was  fought  about  the  time  of  its  discovery. 

II  So'll  (so'le),  n.,  pi.  of  Solo. 

So-llc'lt  (sS-lis'it),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  SoLicnKD ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Soliciting.]  [F.  solliciter,  L.  sollicitare, 
solicitare,  -atum,  fr.  sollicitus  wholly  (t.  e.,  violently) 
moved ;  sollus  whole  -\-  citus,  p.  p.  of  ciere  to  move,  ex- 
cite. See  Solemn,  Cite.]  1.  To  ask  from  with  earnest- 
ness; to  make  petition  to;  to  apply  to  for  obtaining 
something ;  as,  to  solicit  a  person  for  alms. 
Did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me  ?  Milton. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  obtain  ;  to  seek ;  to  plead  for ;  as, 
to  solicit  an  office  ;  to  solicit  a  favor. 

I  view  my  crime,  but  kindle  at  the  view, 

Repent  old  pleasures,  and  solicit  new.  Pope. 

3.  To  awake  or  excite  to  action ;  to  rouse  desire  in ;  to 
summon ;  to  appeal  to ;  to  Invite. 

That  fruit  .  .  .  solicited  her  longing  eye.  Milton. 

Souuds  and  some  tangible  qualities  solicit  their  proper  senses, 

and  force  an  entrance  to  the  mind.  Locke. 

4.  To  urge  the  claims  of ;  to  plead ;  to  act  as  solicitor 
for  or  with  reference  to.     [06^.] 

Should 
My  brother  henceforth  study  to  forget 
The  vow  that  he  hath  made  thee,  I  would  ever 
Solicit  thy  deserts.  Ford. 

5.  To  disturb ;  to  disquiet ;  —  a  Latinism  rarely  used. 

Hath  any  ill  solicited  thine  ears  ?  Chapman. 

But  anxious  fears  solicit  ray  weak  breast.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  To  beseech ;  ask ;  request ;  crave ;  supplicate  ; 
entreat ;  beg ;  implore ;  importune.    See  Beseech. 

So-llc'it-ant  (-ant),  re.  [L.  sollicitans,  p.  pr.]  One 
who  solicits. 

So-llc'it-ate(s6-lts'tt-at),a.  Solicitous.  [Obs.]  Eden. 

So-lic4-ta'tion  (-i-ta'shfin),  n.  [F.  sollicitation,  or 
L.  sollicitatio.]  1.  The  act  of  soliciting ;  earnest  request ; 
persistent  asking ;  importunity. 

2.  Excitement ;  invitation ;  as,  the  solicitation  of  the 
senses.  Locke. 

So-llc'it-or  (s6-lls1t-er),  re.  [F.  solliciteur,  L.  solliei- 
tator.]     1.  One  who  solicits. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  AA  attorney  or  advocate ;  one  who  rep- 
resents another  in  court ;  —  formerly,  in  English  practice, 
the  professional  designation  of  a  person  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity.  See  the  Note 
under  Attorney,  (b)  The  law  officer  of  a  city,  town, 
department,  or  government ;  as,  the  city  solicitor ;  th» 
solicitor  of  the  treasury. 

So-lic'lt-or-gen'er-al  (-jen'er-al),  re.  The  second  law 
officer  in  the  government  of  Great  Britain ;  also,  a  simi- 
lar oflacer  under  the  United  States  government,  who  is 
associated  with  the  attorney-general ;  also,  the  chief  law 
officer  of  some  of  the  States. 

So-lic'it-ons  (-lis),  a.  [L.  sollicitus,  solicitus.  See 
Solicit,  v.  t.\  Disposed  to  solicit ;  eager  to  obtain  some- 
thing desirable,  or  to  avoid  anything  evil ;  concerned ; 
anxious  ;  careful.  "SoZiciiOM*  of  my  reputation."  Di^y- 
den.    "  He  was  joZtcitous  for  his  advice. "    Clarendon. 

Enjoy  the  present,  whatsoever  it  be,  and  be  not  solicitous' 
about  the  future.  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  colonel  had  been  intent  upon  other  things,  and  not 
enough  solicitous  to  finish  the  fortifications.  Clarendon 

—  So-lic'it-ous-ly,  adv.  —  So-Uc'it-ons-ness,  n. 

SO-llc'lt-ress  (-rSs),  re.     A  woman  who  solicits. 

So-llo'l-tude  (-T-tud),  n.  [F.  sollicitude,  or  L.  sollici- 
iudo.]  The  state  of  being  solicitous ;  uneasiness  of  mind 
occasioned  by  fear  of  evil  or  desire  of  good ;  anxiety. 

The  many  cares  and  great  labors  of  worldly  men,  their  solici- 
tude and  outward  shows.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  mother  looked  at  her  with  fond  tolicitude.    G.  W.  Cable. 

Syn.  —  Carefulness ;  concern ;  anxiety.    See  Care. 
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Sol'M  (sSl'Id),  a.  [L,  solidus,  probably  akin  to  sollus 
whole,  entire,  Gr.  oAos :  cf.  F.  solide.  Cf.  Consolidate, 
Soda,  Soldee,  Soldieb,  Solemn.]  1.  Having  the  con- 
Btituent  parts  so  compact,  or  so  firmly  adhering,  as  to  re- 
sist the  impression  or  penetration  of  other  bodies ;  hav- 
ing a  fixed  form ;  hard ;  firm ;  compact ;  —  opposed  to 
fluid  and  liquid,  or  to  plastic,  like  clay,  or  to  incompact, 
like  sand. 

2.  Not  hollow ;  full  of  matter ;  as,  a  solid  globe  or 
cone,  as  distinguished  from  a  hollow  one ;  not  spongy  j 
dense ;  hence,  sometimes,  heavy. 

3.  (Arith.)  Having  all  the  geometrical  dimensions; 
cubic  ;  as,  a  solid  foot  contains  1,728  solid  inches. 

15^°*  In  this  sense,  cubic  is  now  generally  used. 

4.  Firm ;  compact ;  strong ;  stable  ;  unyielding ;  as,  a 
solid  pier  ;  a  solid  pile ;  a  solid  wall. 

5.  Applied  to  a  compound  word  whose  parts  are 
closely  united  and  form  an  unbroken  word ;  —  opposed 
to  hyphened. 

6.  Fig. :  Worthy  of  credit,  trust,  or  esteem ;  substan- 
tial, as  opposed  to  frivolous  or  fallacious ;  weighty ; 
firm ;  strong ;  valid  ;  just ;  genuine. 

The  solid  purpose  of  a  sincere  and  virtuous  answer.    Milton. 

These,  wanting  wit,  aifect  gravity,  and  go  by  the  name  of 
»dlid  men.  Dryden. 

The  genius  of  the  Italians  wrought  by  solid  toil  what  the 
myth-making  imagination  of  the  Germans  had  urojected  in  a 
poem.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

7.  Sound ;  not  weakly ;  as,  a  solid  constitution  of 
body.  I.  Waits. 

8.  {Bot.)  Of  a  fleshy,  uniform,  undivided  substance, 
as  a  bulb  or  root;  not  spongy  or  hoUow  within,  as  a 
stem. 

9.  (Metaph.)  Impenetrable;  resisting  or  excluding 
any  other  material  particle  or  atom  from  any  given  por- 
tion of  space ;  —  applied  to  the  supposed  ultimate  parti- 
cles of  matter. 

10.  (Print.)  Not  having  the  lines  separated  by  leads  ; 
not  open. 

11.  Fnlted ;  without  division ;  unanimous ;  as,  the 
delegation  is  solid  for  a  candidate.     IPolit.  Cant,  U.  S.] 

Solid  angle.  (Oeom.)  See  under  Angle.  —  Solid  color, 
an  even  color ;  one  not  shaded  or  variegated.  —  Solid 
green.  See  Emerald  green  (a),  under  Geeen.  —  Solid 
measore  (Ariih.),  a  measure  for  volumes,  in  which  the 
units  are  each  a  cube  of  fixed  linear  magnitude,  as  a  cubic 
foot,  yard,  or  the  like  ;  thus,  a  foot,  in  solid  measure,  or  a 
solid  foot,  contains  1,728  solid  inches.  —  Solid  newel  (Arch.), 
a  newel  into  which  the  ends  of  winding  stairs  are  built,  in 
distinction  from  a  Iwllow  newel.  See  under  Hollow,  a.  — 
Solid  problem  (Oeom.),  a  problem  which  can  be  construed 
geometrically,  only  by  the  intersection  of  a  circle  and  a 
conic  section  or  of  two  conic  sections.  Hutton.  —  Solid 
Unaje  (Mil.),  a  square  body  of  troops ;  a  body  of  troops 
in  which  the  ranks  and  files  are  equal. 

Syn.  —  Hard;  firm;  compact;  strong;  substantial; 
stable  ;  sound ;  real ;  valid  ;  true ;  just ;  weighty ;  pro- 
foimd ;  grave ;  important.  —  Solid,  Hard.  These  words 
both  relate  to  the  internal  constitution  of  bodies ;  but  fiard 
denotes  a  more  impenetrable  nature  or  a  firmer  adher- 
ence of  the  component  parts  than  solid.  Hard  is  opposed 
to  soft,  and  solid  to  fluid,  liquid,  open,  or  hollow.  Wood 
is  usually  solid  ;  but  some  liinds  of  wood  are  hard,  and 
others  are  soft. 

Repose  you  there  ;  while  I  [return]  to  this  hard  house. 

More  harder  than  the  stones  whereof  'tis  raised.        Shak. 

I  hear  his  thundering  voice  resound, 

And  trampling  feet  that  shake  the  solid  ground.    Dryden. 

Solid,  n.  1.  A  substance  that  is  held  in  a  fixed  form 
by  cohesion  among  its  particles ;  a  substance  not  fluid. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  magnitude  which  has  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness ;  a  part  of  space  bounded  on  aU  sides. 

Solid  of  revolution.    (Geom.)  See  Eevoltition,  «.,  5. 

II  Sol'l-da'gO  (sSl'i-da'go),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  solidare  to 
strengthen,  unite  ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  its  reputed 
healing  qualities.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  yellow-flowered 
composite  perennial  herbs ;  golden-rod. 

Sol'1-dare  (sol'I-dSi),  re.  [LL.  solidus.  Cf.  Sou.]  A 
small  piece  of  money.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Sol'1-dar'l-ty  (-dSr'i-tJ-),  n.  [F.  solidarity,  fr.  solide. 
Bee  Solid.]  An  entire  union  or  consolidation  of  inter- 
ests and  responsibilities ;  fellowship ;  community. 

Solidarity  [a  word  which  we  owe  to  the  French  Communists], 
signifies  a  fellowship  in  gain  and  loss,  in  honor  and  dishonor, 
in  victory  and  defeat,  a  being,  so  to  speak,  all  in  the  same  boat. 

Trench. 

The  solidarity  ...  of  Breton  and  Welsh  poetry.    31.  Arnold. 

Sol'l-da-r7  (s81'i-da-ry),  a.  Having  community  of 
interests  and  responsibilities. 

Men  are  solidary,  or  copartners ;  and  not  isolated.  M.  Arnold. 

Sol'1-date  (-dat),t).  t.  [L,  solidaius,  p.  p.  of  solidare. 
See  SoLDEE.]    To  make  solid  or  firm.     [06s.]      Cowley. 

So-Ud'i-fl'a-ble  (sd-lld'i-fl'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
solidified. 

So-lid'I-fl-ca'tion  (-fl-ka'shiin),  re.  [Cf .  F.  solidifica- 
tion.']   Act  of  solidifying,  or  state  of  being  solidified. 

So-lld'l-fy  (s4-lTd'I-fi),  i;.  t.    limp.  &p.  p.  Solidified 
(-fid) ;  p.pr.&  vb.  re.  Soliduying  (-fl'ing).]     ISolid  + 
•Jy :  cf .  F.  solidifier.']    To  make  solid  or  compact. 
Every  machine  is  a  solidified  mechanical  theorem.  H.  Spencer. 

So-lld'l-fy,  V.  i.    To  become  solid  ;  to  harden. 

Sol'ld-lsm  (s81'Td-Iz'm),  re.  (Sfed.)  The  doctrine  that 
refers  all  diseases  to  morbid  changes  of  the  solid  parts  of 
the  body.  It  rests  on  the  view  that  the  solids  alone  are 
endowed  with  vital  properties,  and  can  receive  the  im- 
pression of  agents  tendmg  to  produce  disease. 

Sol'id-lst,  re.  (Med.)  An  advocate  of,  or  believer  in, 
solidism.  Dunglison. 

So-lld'l-ty  (sS-lTdT-tj^),  re.  [L.  soliditas :  cf .  F.  .voli- 
dile.']  1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  solid;  density; 
consistency, — oip^oaed.  to  fluidity ;  compactness;  full- 
ness of  matter,  —  opposed  to  openness  or  hollowness ; 
strengtli ;  soundness,  —  opposed  to  weakness  or  instabil- 
ity ;  the  primary  qusility  or  affection  of  matter  by  which 
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its  particles   exclude   or   resist  all   others ;    hardness ; 
massiveness. 

That  which  hinders  the  approach  of  two  bodies  when  they 
are  moving  one  toward  another,  I  call  solidity.  Locke. 

2.  Moral  firnmess;  soundness;  strength;  validity; 
truth;  certainty;  —  as  opposed  to  toeafaeM  or  fallacious- 
ness ;  as,  the  solidity  of  arguments  or  reasoning  ;  the 
solidity  of  principles,  truths,  or  opinions. 

3.  (Geom.)  The  solid  contents  of  a  body;  volume; 
amount  of  inclosed  space. 

Syn.  —  Firmness ;  solidness ;  hardness  ;  density  ;  com- 
pactness ;  strength ;  soundness ;  validity  ;  certainty. 

Sol'ld-ly  (s81'id-ly ),  adv.  In  a  solid  manner  ;  densely ; 
compactly  ;  firmly ;  truly. 

Sol'ld-ness,  7t.  1.  State  or  quality  of  being  solid ; 
firmness  ;  compactness ;  solidity,  as  of  material  bodies. 

2.  Soundness ;  strength ;  truth ;  validity,  as  of  argu- 
ments, reasons,  principles,  and  the  like. 

II  Sol'id-un'gU-la  (s51'Id-iin'gu-la),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
L.  solidus  solid  +  ungula  a  hoof.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  tribe  of  un- 
gulates which  includes  the  horse,  ass,  and  related  species, 
constituting  the  family  Eguidse. 

Sol'id-un'gll-lar  (-ler),  a.     (Zo'dl.)  Solipedous. 

Sol'id-un'gn-late  (-lat),  re.  ISolid  -f  ungulate.^  (Zo- 
ol.)  Same  as  Soliped. 

Sol'ld-un'gu-lous  (-liis),  a.    (Zodl.)  Solipedous. 

Sol'l-fld'i-an  (s51'I-fid'I-an),  re.  [L.  solus  alone  + 
fldes  faith.]  (Eccl.)  One  who  maintains  that  faith  alone, 
without  works,  is  sufficient  for  justification ;  —  opposed 
to  nullifidian.  Hammond. 

Sol'1-fid'l-an,  a.  Holding  the  tenets  of  Solifidians; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  Solifidians. 

Sol'l-fld'i-an-lsm,  re.    The  tenets  of  Solifidians. 

Sol'1-form  (sSl'I-fSrm),  a.  [L.  sol  sun  -f-  -form."] 
Like  the  sun  in  form,  appearance,  or  nature ;  resembling 
the  sun.     [-K.]     "/Soh/orm  things."  Cudworth. 

II  So-lif'U-g»  (s6-lif'ij-je),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  L.  soli- 
fuga  (better  solipuga),  a  kind 
of  venomous  ant,  or  spider.] 
(Zodl.)  A  division  of  arachnids 
having  large,  powerful  fangs 
and  a  segmented  abdomen  ;  — 
called  also  Solpugidea,  and  Sol- 
pugides. 

So-111'o-qalze  (s6-liI'o-kwiz), 
V.  i.      [imp.  &  p.  p.   Solilo- 
quized (-kwizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Soliloquizing  (-kwi'zing).    To  utter  a  soliloquy ;  to 
talk  to  one's  self. 

Sc-111'O-quy  (-kwy),  n.  /  pi.  Soliloquies  (-kwTz).  [L. 
soliloquium ;  solus  alone  -\-  loqui  to  speak.  See  Sole 
only,  and  Loquacious.]  1.  The  act  of  talking  to  one's 
self  ;  a  discourse  made  by  one  in  solitude  to  one's  self  ; 
monologue. 

Lovers  are  always  allowed  the  comfort  of  soliloquy.  Spectator. 

2.  A  written  composition,  reciting  what  it  is  supposed 
a  person  says  to  himself. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  sohloquy.  Prior. 

Sol'1-ped  (sSl'i-ped),  re.  [Cf.  F.  soliphde.  It.  solipede, 
Sp.  solipedo  ;  apparently  f  r.  L.  solus  alone  -\-  pes,  pedis, 
a  foot ;  but  probably  fr.  L.  solidipes  solid-footed,  whole- 
hoofed.  See  Solid,  and  Pedal.]  (Zodl.)  A  mammal 
having  a  single  hoof  on  each  foot,  as  the  horses  and  asses  ; 
a  solidungulate.     [Written  also  solipede.1 

The  solipeds,  or  firm-hoofed  animals,  as  horses,  asses,  and 
mules,  etc.,  —  they  are,  also,  in  mighty  number.  Sir  T.  Uroiime. 

So-llp'e-dOUS  ^so-lTp'e-d8s),  a.     Having  single  hoofs. 

So-llp'slsm  (so-lip'siz'm),  re.  [L.  solus  alone  +  ipse 
self.]     1.  (Ethics)  Egotism.  Krauth-Fleming. 

2.  (Metaph.)  Egoism.  Krauth-Fleming. 

Sol'1-se'ciul-OUS  (sol'i-ee'kwi-iis),  a,  [L.  sol  sun  + 
sequi  to  follow.]  Following  the  course  of  the  sun ;  as, 
solisequious  plants,     [i?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sol'i-talre'  (sSl't-tSa:'),  «•  [F-  See  Solitaey.]  1.  A 
person  who  lives  in  solitude  ;  a  recluse ;  a  hermit.     Pope. 

2.  A  single  diamond  in  a  setting ;  also,  sometimes,  a 
precious  stone  of  any  kind  set  alone. 

Diamond  solitaires  blazing  on  his  breast  and  wrists. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Davis. 

3.  A  game  which  one  person  can  play  alone  ;  —  applied 
to  many  games  of  cards,  etc. ;  also,  to  a  game  played  on 
a  board  with  pegs  or  balls,  in  which  the  object  is,  begin- 
ning with  all  the  places  filled  except  one,  to  remove  aU 
but  one  of  the  pieces  by  "  jumping,"  as  in  draughts. 

4.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  large  extinct  bizd  (Pezophaps  solita- 
ria)  which  formerly  inhabited  the  islands  of  Mauritius 
and  Rodriguez.  It  was  larger  and  taller  than  the  wild 
turkey.  Its  wings  were  too  small  for  flight.  Called  also 
solitary.  (6)  Any  species  of  American  thrushlike  birds 
of  the  genus  Myadestes.  They  are  noted  for  tlieir  sweet 
songs  and  retiring  habits.  Called  also  fly-catching  thrush. 
A  West  Indian  species  (3Iyadestes  sihilans)  is  called  the 
invisible  bird. 

Sol'i-ta'rl-an  (-ta'rT-cn),  re.     [See  Solitary.]     A  her- 
mit ;  a  solitary.     [06s.  Sir  R.  Twisden. 
Sol'1-ta-ri'e-ty  (-ta-ri'e-ty),  re.   The  state  of  being  sol- 
itary ;  solitariness.     [Obs.J  Cudworth. 
Sol'l-ta-rl-Xy  (sSl'T-ta-n-lJ^),  adv.    In  a  solitary  man- 
ner ;  in  solitude ;  alone.                                     Mic.  vii.  14. 
Sol'i-ta-rl-nes3,  re.    Condition  of  being  solitary. 
Sol'i-ta-ry  (-rj),  a.     [L.  solitarivs,  fr.  solus  alone : 
cf.  F.  solitaire.  See  Sole,  a.,  and  of.  Solitaire.]   1.  Liv- 
ing or  being  by  one's  self  ;  having  no  companion  present ; 
being  without  associates ;  single  ;  alone ;  lonely. 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks.  Mdton. 

Hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 

Where  thou  shalt  find  me,  sad  and  solitary.  Shak. 

2.  Performed,  passed,  or  endured  alone  ;  as,  a  solitary 
journey ;  a  solitary  life. 

Satan  .  .  .  explores  his  solitary  flight.  Milton. 

3.  Not  much  visited  or  frequented  ;  remote  from  so- 
ciety ;  retired  ;  lonely ;  as,  a  solitary  residence  or  place. 


4.  Not  inhabited  or  occupied  ;  without  signs  of  inhab- 
itants or  occupation  ;  desolate  ;  deserted  ;  silent ;  still ; 
hence,  gloomy  ;  dismal ;  as,  the  solitary  desert. 

How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people.  Lam.  i.  1. 
Let  that  night  be  solitarii ;  let  no  joyful  voice  come  therein. 

Job  iii.  7. 

5.  Single  ;  individual ;  sole  ;  as,  a  solitary  instance  of 
vengeance  ;  a  solitary  example. 

6.  (Bot.)  Not  associated  with  others  of  the  same  kind. 
Solitary  ant  (Zodl.),  any  solitary  hymenopterous  insect 

of  the  family  Mutillidse.  The  female  of  these  insects  is 
destitute  of  wings  and  has  a  powerful  sting.  The  male  is 
winged  and  resembles  a  wasp.  Called  also  spider  ant.  — 
Solitary  bee  (Zodl.),  any  species  of  bee  which  does  not 
form  communities.  —  Solitary  sandpiper  (Zodl.),  an  Amer- 
ican tattler  (Tetanus  solitarivs).  — Solitary  anipe  (Zodl.), 
the  great  snipe.  [Prov.  £reg'.]  —  Solitary  thmsh  (Zodl.), 
the  starling.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Sol'1-ta-ry  (s51'i-ta-ry),  re.  One  who  lives  alone,  or  in 
solitude ;  an  anchoret ;  a  hermit ;  a  recluse. 

Sol'1-tude  (-tud),  re.  [F.,  from  L.  soWudo,  fr.  solus 
alone.  See  Sole,  a.]  1.  A  state  of  beiug  alone,  or  with- 
drawn from  society ;  a  lonely  life  ;  loneliness. 

Whosoever  is  delighted  with  solitude  is  either  a  wild  beast  or 
a  god.  Macon. 

O  Solitude  /  where  are  the  charms 

That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ?       Cowper. 

2.  Remoteness  from  society  ;  destitution  of  company ; 
seclusion  ;  —  said  of  places  ;  as,  the  solitude  of  a  wood. 

The  solitude  of  his  little  parish  is  become  matter  of  great  com- 
fort to  him.  Law. 

3.  A  solitary  or  lonely  place ;  a  desert  or  wilderness. 

In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells 

Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells.      Pope. 

Syn.  —  Loneliness:  solitariness;  loneness  ;  retired- 
ness  ;  recluseness.  —  Solitude,  Retieement,  Seclusion, 
Loneliness.  Retirement  is  a  withdrawal  from  general 
society,  implying  that  a  person  has  been  engaged  in  its 
scenes.  Solitude  describes  the  fact  that  a  person  is  alone ; 
seclusion,  that  he  is  shut  out  from  others,  usually  by  his 
own  choice  ;  ZoHeZireess,  that  he  feels  the  pain  and  oppres- 
sion  of  being  alone.  Hence,  retirement  is  opposed  to  a, 
gay,  active,  or  public  life ;  solitude,  to  society ;  seclusion, 
to  freedom  of  access  on  the  part  of  others ;  and  loneliness, 
to  enjoyment  of  that  society  which  the  heart  demands. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  decline.     Goldsmith. 

Such  only  can  enjoy  the  country  who  are  capable  of  thinking 

when  they  are  there  ;  then  they  are  prepared  for  solitude;  and 

in  that  [the  country]  solitude  is  prepared  for  them.  Dryden, 

It  is  a  place  of  seclusion  from  the  external  world.  J5p.  Horsley, 

These  evils  .  .  .  seem  likely  to  reduce  it  [a  city]  ere  long  to 

the  loneliness  and  the  insignificance  of  a  village.  Eustace. 

So-llv'a-gant  (so-liv'a-gant),  a.  [L.  solus  alone  -{• 
vagans  wandering.]  Wandering  alone.  [iJ.]  T.  Granger. 

So-liv'a-gous  (-gils),  a.    [L.  solivagus.\    Solivagant. 

Sol'lar  (s51'ler),  re.    1.  See  Solar,  re.     [06s.] 

2.  (Mining)  A  platform  in  a  shaft,  especially  one  of 
those  between  the  series  of  ladders  in  a  shaft. 

Sol'lar,  v.  t.    To  cover,  or  provide  with,  a  sollar. 

Sol'leln  (sSl'lan),  a.    Sullen ;  sad.     [06s.]     Spenser. 

Sol-ler-et'  (sol-ler-gf),  re.  [F.  soleret,  dim.  fr.  OF. 
soler  shoe.]  A  flexible  steel  shoe  (or  one  of  the  plates 
forming  such  a  shoe),  worn  with  medifeval  armor. 

Sol'ml-Za'tion  (sol'mT-za'shiin),  re.  [F.  solmisation, 
f r.  solmiser  to  sol-fa ;  —  so  called  from  the  musical  notes 
sol,  mi.  See  Sol-fa.]  (Mus.)  The  act  of  sol-faing. 
[Written  also  solmisation."] 

^W^  This  art  was  practiced  by  the  Greeks ;  but  six  of 
the  seven  syllables  now  in  use  are  generally  attributed  to 
Guido  d'  Arezzo,  an  Italian  monk  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, who  is  said  to  have  taken  them  from  the  first  sylla- 
bles of  the  first  six  lines  of  the  foUomng  stanza  of  a 
monkish  hymn  to  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  — 
Ut  queant  laxia 
/fesonare  fibris 
JA'ra  gestorum 
J^amuli  tuorum 
Solvf:  polluti 
iabii  reatum, 
Sancte  Joannes. 

Professor  Skeat  says  the  name  of  the  seventh  note,  si, 
was  also  formed  by  him  [Guido]  from  the  initials  of  the 
two  words  of  the  last  line ;  but  tliis  is  disputed,  Littr6 
attributing  the  first  use  of  it  to  Anselm  of  Flanders  long 
afterwards.    The  syllable  d.o  is  often  substituted  for  ut. 

So'lo  (sOTo),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Solos  (-loz).  It.  Soli  (-le). 
[It.,  from  L.  solus  alone.  See  Sole,  a.]  (Mus.)  A  tune, 
air,  strain,  or  a  whole  piece,  played  by  a  single  person  on 
an  instrument,  or  sung  by  a  single  voice. 

Solo-ist,  re.     (Mus.)  One  who  sings  or  plays  a  solo. 

SoI'O-mon  (sol'6-ni5n),  re.  One  of  the  kings  of  Israel, 
noted  for  his  superior  wisdom  and  magnificent  reign ; 
hence,  a  very  wise  man.  —  Sol'O-mon'lc  (-mSu'Ik),  a. 

Solomon's  seal  (Bot.),  a  perennial  liliaceous  plant  of  the 
genus  Polygonatum,  having  simple  erect  or  curving 
stems  rising  from  thick  and  knotted  rootstorks,  and  with 
white  or  greenish  nodding  flowers.  The  commonest  Eu- 
ropean species  is  Polygonatum  midtiflorum.  P.  bitlonim 
and  P.  giganleum  are  common  in  the  Eastern  XJnitod 
States.  See  Illust.  of  Rootstock.  —  False  Solomon's  seal 
(Bot.),  any  plant  of  the  liliaceous  genus  SiniUwiiia  hav- 
ing small  whitish  flowers  in  terminal  racemes  or  piuiicles. 

So'lon  (so'lon),  re.  A  celebrated  Athenian  lawmaker, 
born  about  638  B.  c. ;  hence,  a  legislator  ;  a  publicist ;  — 
often  used  ironically. 

Sol-pu'gid  (s51-pu'jTd),  a.  (Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaiiiiug 
to  the  SolifugiP.  — re.     One  of  the  Solifugne. 

II  Sol'pu-gld'e-a  (sSl'piS-jTd'S-A),  «.  pi.  [NL.  See 
SoliI'-ug/K.]    (Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Solifuq^. 

Sol'Stice  (sBl'stTs),  n.  [L.  solstilium  ;  sol  the  sun  -|- 
.Hstere  to  cause  to  stand,  akin  to  stare  to  stand  :  cf.  F. 
solstice.  See  Solar,  «.,  and  Stand,  i'.  ■/.]  1.  A  stoi>- 
ping  or  standing  still  of  the  sun.    [06s.J    Sir  T.  Brmcne. 

2.  (Astron.)  (a)  The  point  in  the  ecliptic  at  which  the 
sun  is  farthest  from  the  equator,  north  or  south,  name- 
ly, the  first  point  of  the  sign  Cancer  and  the  first  point 
of  the  sign  Capricorn,  the  former  being  the  summer  sol- 
stice, the  latter  the  winter  solstice,  in  northern  latitudes ; 
—  so  called  because  the  sur  then  apparently  stands  still 


use,    unite,   njde,   full,    ftp,   fim  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo'ot ;    out,    oil  <      chair  ;    go  ;    sins,   ink  ;    tl>en,   tUin  ;    boN  ;    zU  =  z  in  azure. 
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in  its  northward  or  southward  motion,  (b)  Thj  time  of 
the  sun's  passing  the  solstices,  or  solstitial  points,  namely, 
about  June  21  and  December  21.    See  lllusl.  in  Appendix. 

Sol-Stl'tlal  (sol-stlsh'al),  a.  [L.  solslitialu:  of.  F. 
solsiicial,^     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  solstice. 

2.  Happening  at  a  solstice  ;  esp.  (with  reference  to  the 
northern  hemisphere),  happening  at  the  summer  solstice, 
or  midsummer.     "  SolsHlial  Bwonmei's  heat."       Milton. 

Sol'U-bil'l-ty  (s51'fi-bil'i-ty),  n.     [Cf.  J.  solubUite.'] 

1.  The  quality,  condition,  or  degree  of  being  soluble 
or  solvable ;  as,  the  solubility  of  a  salt ;  the  solubility  of 
a  problem  or  intricate^ffloulty. 

2.  {Bol.)  The  tendency  to  separate  readily  into  parts 
by  spurious  articulations,  as  the  pods  of  tick  trefoil. 

Sol'U-ble  (s51'iS-b'l),  a.  [L.  solubilis,  fr.  solvere,  so- 
lutum,  to  loosen,  to  dissolve :  cf.  F.  soluble.  See  Solve, 
and  cf.  Solvable.]  1.  Susceptible  of  being  dissolved  in 
a  fluid ;  capable  of  solution ;  as,  some  substances  are  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  which  are  not  soluble  in  water. 

Sugar  is  . . .  soluble  in  water  and  fusible  in  fire.    Arbuthnot. 

2.  Susceptible  of  being  solved ;  as,  a  soluble  algebraic 
problem ;  susceptible  of  being  disentangled,  unraveled, 
or  explained ;  as,  the  mystery  is  perhaps  soluble.  "  More 
soluble  is  this  knot. "  Tennyson. 

3.  Relaxed ;  open  or  readily  opened.  [iJ.]  "  The 
bowels  must  be  kept  soluble."  Dunglison. 

Soluble  glass.    (Chem.)  See  imder Glass. 

Sol'U-ble-ness,  n.     Quality  or  state  of  being  soluble. 

II  Solus  (so'lQs),  masc.  a.,  So'la  (so'li),  fern.  a.  [L.] 
Alone ;  —  chiefly  used  in  stage  directions,  and  the  like. 

So-lute'  (so-Iiit'),  o.  [L.  solulus,  p.  p.  of  solvere  to 
loosen.  See  Solve.]  1.  Loose  ;  free ;  liberal ;  as,  a 
solute  interpretation.     [Obs.^  Bacon. 

2.  Relaxed ;  hence,  merry ;  cheerful.     [iJ.] 

A  brow  solute,  and  ever-laughing  eye.  Young. 

3.  Soluble ;  as,  a  solute  salt.     [Ofc.] 

4.  (Boi.)  Not  adhering;  loose; — opposed  to  adnaie; 
as,  a  solute  stipule. 

So-lute',  V.  t.    1.  To  dissolve  ;  to  resolve.     [Ofti.] 

2.  To  absolve;  as,  to  iote^e  sin.     [06s.]  Bale. 

So-lu'tlon  (s6-lii'eliiin),  n.  [OE.  solucion,  OF.  solu- 
cion,  F.  solution,  fr.  L.  solutio,  it.  solvere,  solutum,  to 
loosen,  dissolve.  See  Solve.]  1.  The  act  of  separa- 
ting the  parts  of  any  body,  or  the  condition  of  undergo- 
ing a  separation  of  parts ;  disruption ;  breach. 

Ih  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite  of  union  and  evitation  of  so- 
lution of  continuity.  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  solving,  or  the  state  of  being  solved ; 
the  disentanglement  of  any  intricate  problem  or  difficult 
question ;  explanation ;  clearing  up ;  —  used  especially 
in  mathematics,  either  of  the  process  of  solving  an  equa- 
tion or  problem,  or  of  the  result  of  the  process. 

3.  The  state  of  being  dissolved  or  disintegrated  ;  reso- 
lution ;  disintegration. 

It  is  unquestionably  an  enteri)rise  of  more  promise  to  assail 
the  nations  in  their  hour  of  faintness  and  solution,  than  at  a 
time  when  magnificent  and  seductive  systems  of  worship  were 
at  their  height  of  energy  and  splendor.  /.  Taylor. 

4.  (Chem.  Phys.)  The  act  or  process  by  which  a  body 
(whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous)  Is  absorbed  into  a 
liquid,  and,  remaining  or  becoming  fluid,  is  diffused 
throughout  the  solvent ;  also,  the  product  resulting  from 
such  absorption. 

t^^  "When  a  solvent  will  not  take  in  any  more  of  a 
aubatanoe  the  solution  is  said  to  be  saturated.  Solution  is 
of  two  kinds ;  viz.  :  (a)  Mechanical  solution,  in  which  no 
marked  chemical  change  takes  place,  and  in  which,  in 
the  case  of  solids,  the  dissolved  body  can  be  regained  by 
evaporation,  as  in  the  solution  of  salt  or  sugar  in  water. 
(6)  Chemical  solution,  in  which  there  is  involved  a  decid- 
ed chemical  change,  as  when  limestone  or  zinc  undergoes 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Mechanical  solution  is  re- 
garded as  a  form  of  molecular  or  atomic  attraction,  and 
IS  probably  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  certain  very 
weak  and  unstable  compounds  which  are  easily  dissoci- 
ated and  pass  into  new  and  similar  compounds. 

11^°"  This  word  is  not  used  in  chemistry  or  mineralogy 
for  fusion,  or  the  melting  of  bodies  by  the  heat  of  fire. 

6.  Release ;  deliverance ;  discharge.    \_Obs.'\  Barrow. 

6.  (Med.)  (a)  The  termination  of  a  disease;  resolu- 
tion. (6)  A  crisis,  (c)  A  liquid  medicine  or  prepara- 
tion (usually  aqueous)  in  which  the  solid  ingredients  are 
wholly  soluble.  V.  S.  Disp. 

Fehllng's  solution  (Chem.),  a  standardized  solution  of 
cupric  hydrate  in  sodium  potassium  tartrate,  used  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  reducing  power  of  certain 
sugars  and  sirups  by  the  amount  of  red  cuprous  oxide 
thrown  dovm.  —  Heavy  solution  (Min.),  a  liquid  of  high 
density,  as  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  potassium  io- 
dide (called  the  Sonstadt  OT  Thoulet  solution)ha,Ying  aTaa,x- 
imum  specilic  gravity  of  3.2,  or  of  borotungstate  of  cad- 
mium (Klein  solution,  specific  gravity  3.6),  and  the  like. 
Such  solutions  are  much  used  in  determining  the  specific 
gravities  of  minerals,  and  in  separating  them  when  me- 
chanically mixed  as  in  a  pulverized  rock.  —  Nessler's  solu- 
tion. See  Nesslerize.  —  Solution  of  continuity,  the  sep- 
aration of  connection,  or  of  connected  substances  or 
parts :  —  applied,  in  surgery,  to  a  fracture,  laceration,  or 
the  like.  "  As  in  the  natural  body  a  wound,  or  solution 
of  continuity,  is  worse  than  a  corrupt  humor,  so  in  the 
spiritual."  iacon.— Standardized  solution  (Chem.),  a  so- 
lution which  is  used  as  a  reagent,  and  is  of  a  kuo%vn  and 
standard  strength  ;  specifically,  a  normal  solution,  con- 
taining in  each  cubic  centimeter  as  many  milligrams  of 
the  element  in  question  as  the  number  representing  its 
atomic  weight ;  thus,  a  normal  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
would  contain  107.7  mgr.  of  silver  in  each  cubic  centimeter. 

Sol'U-tlve  (sSl'ii-tlv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  solutif.J  Tending 
to  dissolT*  ;  loosening ;  laxative.  Bacon. 

Solv'a-ftll'l-ty  (sSlv'a-bTl'i-tJf),  n.     [F.  solvabilite.'\ 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  solvable ;  as,  the  solv- 
ability of  a  difiiculty ;  the  solvability  of  a  problem. 

2.  The  condition  of  being  solvent ;  ability  to  pay  all 
just  debts ;  solvency ;  as,  the  solvability  of  a  merchant. 

SolT'a-ble  (sSlVa^b'l),  a.  [F.  solvable.  See  Solve, 
and  cf.  Soluble,  Solviele.]  1.  Susceptible  of  being 
solved,  resolved,  or  explained ;  admitting  of  solution. 


2.  Capable  of  being  paid  and  discharged ;  as,  solvable 
obligations.  Tooke. 

3.  Able  to  pay  one's  debts ;  solvent.     [06i.]     Fuller. 
Solv'a-ble-ness  (sSlv'a-b'l-nSs),  n.    Quality  of  being 

solvable. 

Solve  (sBlv),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Solved  (sSlvd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  SoLviKO.]  [L.  solvere,  solutum;  from  a 
prefix  so-  expressing  separation  (cf.  Sober)  -j-  luere  to 
loosen ;  cf.  OF.  soldre,  soudre.  See  Loose,  and  cf .  Ab- 
solve.] To  explain  ;  to  resolve  ;  to  unfold  ;  to  clear  up 
(what  IS  obscure  or  difficult  to  be  understood) ;  to  work 
out  to  a  result  or  conclusion ;  as,  to  solve  a  doubt ;  to 
solve  difficulties ;  to  solve  a  problem. 

True  piety  would  effectually  solve  such  scruples.    South. 
God  shall  solve  the  dark  decrees  of  fate.  Tickell. 

Syn.  — To  explain;  resolve;  unfold;  clear  up. 

Solve,  n.     A  solution ;  an  explanation.    [06i.]   Shak. 

Sol'ven-oy  (s81'ven-sy),  n.  [See  Solvent.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  solvent. 

Sol'vend  (sBl'vSnd),  n.  [L.  solvendus  to  be  loosened 
or  dissolved,  fr.  solvere.  See  Solution.]  A  substance  to 
be  dissolved.     [iJ.] 

Sol'vent  (sSl'vent),  a.  [L.  solvens,  p.  pr.  of  solvere. 
See  Solvable.]  1.  Having  the  power  of  dissolving ;  dis- 
solving ;  as,  a  solvent  fluid.    "  The  solvent  body."  Boyle. 

2.  Able  or  sufficient  to  pay  all  just  debts ;  as,  a  sol- 
vent merchant ;  the  estate  is  solvent. 

Sol'vent,  n.  1.  (Chem.)  A  substance  (usually  liquid) 
suitable  for,  or  employed  in,  solution,  or  in  dissolving 
something ;  as,  water  is  the  appropriate  solvent  of  most 
salts,  alcohol  of  resins,  ether  of  fats,  and  mercury  or 
acids  of  metals,  etc. 

2.  That  which  resolves ;  as,  a  solvent  of  mystery. 

Solv'er  (sSlv'er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  solves. 

Solv'i-ble  (-1-b'l),  a.    See  Solvable. 

Sol'y  (sol'y),  adv.    Solely.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

II  So'ma  (so'ma),  n,  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  erwjua,  o-dnaTo;,  the 
body.]  (Anat.)  The  whole  axial  portion  of  an  animal, 
including  the  head,  neck,  trunk,  and  tail.    B.  G.  Wilder. 

So-maj'  (so-maj'),  Sa-maJ'  (sa-maj'),  n.  A  society ; 
a  congregation ,  a  worshiping  assembly,  or  church,  esp. 
of  the  Bralimo-somaj.     [India'] 

So-mail  (so-male),  )  n.     (Ethnol.)  A  Hamitic  people 

So-mal'  (so-mal'),     )      of  East  Central  Africa. 

So-mat'lc  (s6-mSt'ik),  a.  [Gr.  crco/naTiKos,  fr.  aCoixa 
the  body.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  body  as  a  whole  ; 
corporeal ;  as,  somatic  death ;  somatic  changes. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  wall  of  the  body ;  somato- 
pleuric  ;  parietal ;  as,  the  somatic  stalk  of  the  yolk  sac 
of  an  embryo. 

Somatic  death.    See  the  Note  under  Death,  n.,  1. 

So-mat'lc-al  (-T-kal),  a.    Somatic. 

So-mat'lCB  (-iks),  n.  The  science  which  treats  of  the 
general  properties  of  matter ;  somatology. 

So'ma-tist  (symSr-tlst),  n.  One  who  admits  the  exist- 
ence of  material  beings  only ;  a  materialist.         Glanvill. 

SO'ma-tO-CySt  (so'ma-to-slst),  n.  [Gr.  aCifia.,  o-oi/tia- 
Tos,  body  -{-  Kuerrts  a  bladder.]  (Zool.)  A  cavity  in  the 
primary  nectocalyx  of  certain  Siphonophora.  See  Ulust. 
under  Nectocalyx. 

So'ma-tol'0-gy  (so'ma-tBl'o-jJ^),  n.  [Gr.  o-i/no,  o-ii/iia- 
Tos,  body  -(-  -logy.]  1.  The  doctrine  or  the  science  of 
the  general  properties  of  material  substances  ;  somatics. 

2.  A  treatise  on  the  human  body ;  anatomy.  Dunglison. 

So'ma-tome  (so'ma-tom),  n.  [Gr.  erol/ia  body  -\- 
TeiJ-veiv  to  cut.]     (Anai.  &  Zool.)  See  Somite. 

So'ma-tO-pleure  (so'm5^t6-plur),  n.  [Gr.  auifia,  ai!i- 
juarot,  body  +  TrAeupd  side.]  (Anat.)  The  outer,  or  pari- 
etal, one  of  the  two  lameUae  into  which  the  vertebrate 
blastoderm  divides  on  either  side  of  the  notochord,  and 
from  which  the  walls  of  the  body  and  the  amnion  are 
developed.    See  Splanc^opleube. 

So'ma-tO-pIeu'riC  (-plu'rtk),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  somatopleure. 

So'ma-tOt'ro-plsm  (so'ma-tof  ro-pTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  o-<o- 
fia,  o-u^iaTo;,  the  body  -|-  TpeVeii/  to  turn.]  (Physiol.) 
A  directive  influence  exercised  by  a  mass  of  matter  upon 
growing  organs.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Som'ber  1  (sSm'ber  ;  277),  a.    [F.  sombre ;   cf .   Sp. 

Som'bre )  sombra  shade,  prob.  from  LL.  subum- 
brare  to  put  in  the  shade  ;  L.  sub  under  -f  umbra  shade. 
See  Umbraoe.]  1.  Dull ;  dusky ;  somewhat  dark ; 
gloomy  ;  as,  a  somber  forest ;  a  somber  house. 

2.  Melancholy  ;  sad  ;  grave ;  depressing  ;  as,  a  somber 
person  ;  somber  reflections. 

The  dinner  was  silent  and  somber;  happily  it  was  also  short. 

Beaconsfield. 

Som'ber, )  v.  t.    To  make  somber,  or  dark  ;  to  make 

Som'bre, )     shady,    [i?.] 

Som'ber,  )  n.    Gloom  ;    obscurity ;   duskiness ;   som- 

Som'bre,  I     bemess.     lObs.] 

Som'ber-ly,  I  adv.  In  a  somber  manner ;  sombrously ; 

Som'bre-ly,  )      gloomily ;  despondingly. 

Som1>er-ness,  )  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being 

Som'bre-ness,  |     somber  ;  gloominess. 

II  Som-bre'ro  (som-brS'ro),  n.  [Sp.,  from  sombra 
shade.  See  Sombre.]  A  kind  of  broad-brimmed  hat, 
worn  in  Spain  and  in  Spanish  America.  Marryat. 

Som'brous  (som'briiB),  a.  [Cf.  Sp.  sombroso.] 
Gloomy;  somber.  "  Tall  and  jomfcrous  pines."  Long- 
fellow. —  Som'brouB-ly,  adv.  —  Som'brous-ness,  n. 

-some  (-som).  A  combining  form  or  suffix  from  Gr. 
o-ufia  (gen.  o-M/naTos)  the  body  ;  as  in  raexosome,  a  body 
segment ;  cephalosome,  etc. 

-some  (-Slim).  [AS.  -sum  ;  akin  to  G.  &  OHG.  -sam, 
Icel.  samr,  Goth,  lustusams  longed  for.  See  Same,  a., 
and  cf.  Some,  a.]  An  adjective  suffix  having  primarily 
the  sense  of  like  or  same,  and  indicating  a  considerable 
degree  of  the  thing  or  quality  denoted  in  the  first  part  of 
the  compound ;  as  in  mettlesome,  full  of  mettle  or  spirit ; 
gladsome,  full  of  gladness  ;  winsome,  blithesome,  etc. 

Some  (siim),  a.  [OE.  som,  sum,  AS.  sum;  akin  to 
OS.,  OFries.,  &  OHG.  sum,  OD.  som,  D.  sommig,  Icel. 


sumr,  Dan.  somme  (pi.),  Sw.  somlige  (pi.),  Goth.  «um», 
and  E.  same.    V191.     See  Same,  a.,  and  cf.  -somb.] 

1.  Consisting  of  a  greater  or  less  portion  or  sum; 
composed  of  a  quantity  or  number  which  is  not  stated ; 
—  used  to  express  an  indefinite  quantity  or  number ;  as, 
some  wine  ;  some  water  ;  some  persons.  Used  also  pro- 
nbminally ;  as,  I  have  some. 

Some  theoretical  writers  allege  that  there  was  a  time  when 
there  was  no  such  thing  aa  society.  Blackstone. 

2.  A  certain ;  one  ;  —  indicating  a  person,  thing, 
event,  etc.,  as  not  known  individually,  or  designated 
more  specifically  ;  as,  some  man,  that  is,  some  one  man, 
"Sovie  brighter  clime."  Mrs.  Barbauld. 
Some  man  praiseth  his  neighbor  by  a  wicked  intent.    Chaucer. 

Most  gentlemen  of  property,  at  some  period  or  other  of  theii 
lives,  are  ambitious  of  representing  their  county  in  Parliament. 

£lackstone. 

3.  Not  much ;  a  little ;  moderate  ;  as,  the  censiue  was 
to  some  extent  just. 

4.  About ;  near ;  more  or  less  ;  —  used  commonly  with 
numerals,  but  formerly  also  with  a  singular  substantive 
of  time  «r  distance  ;  as,  a  village  of  some  eighty  houses ; 
some  two  or  three  persons ;  some  hour  hence.  Shak. 

The  number  slain  on  the  rebels'  part  were  some  two  thou- 
sand. Bacon, 

5.  Considerable  in  number  or  quantity.  "  Bore  ua 
some  leagues  to  sea. "  Shak, 

On  its  outer  point,  some  miles  away. 

The  lighthouse  lifts  its  massive  masonry,  Longfellow, 

6.  Certain  ;  those  of  one  part  or  portion ;  —  in  dis. 
tinction  from  other  or  others  ;  as,  some  men  believe  on* 
thing,  and  others  another. 

Some  [seeds]  fell  among  thorns  ;  .  .  .  but  other  fell  into  good 
ground.  Matt.  xiii.  7,  8. 

7.  A  part ;  a  portion ;  —  used  pronominally,  and  fol- 
lowed sometimes  by  of;  as,  some  of  our  provisions. 

Your  edicts  some  reclaim  from  sins, 

But  most  your  life  and  blest  example  wins.     Dryden. 

All  and  some,  one  and  all.    See  under  All,  adv.  [06s.] 

8^="  The  illiterate  in  the  United  States  and  Scotland 

often  use  some  as  an  adverb,  instead  of  somewhat,  or  an 

equivalent  expression  ;  as,  I  am  some  tired ;  he  is  som* 

better ;  it  rains  some,  etc. 

Some  .  .  .  some,  one  part  .  .  .  another  part ;  these  .  .  . 
those  ;  —  used  distributively. 

Some  to  the  shores  do  fly. 
Some  to  the  woods,  or  whither  fear  advised.         Daniel, 
^W  Formerly  used  also  of  single  persons  or  things : 
this  one  .  .  .  that  one ;  one  .  .  .  another. 

Some  in  his  bed,  some  in  the  deep  sea.       Chaucer, 
Some'bod-y  (sQm'bod-J?),  n.    1.  A  person  unknown 
or  uncertain  ;  a  person  indeterminate ;  some  person. 

Jesus  said,  Somebody  hath  touched  me.  Zuke  viii.  46. 

We  must  draw  in  somebody  that  may  stand 

'Twixt  us  and  danger.  Derikam, 

2.  A  person  of  consideration  or  importance. 

Before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas,  boasting  himself  to  be 

somebody.  Acts  V.  36. 

Some'deal'  (-del'),  adv.    In  some  degree ;  somewhat. 

[Written  also  sumdel,  sumdeale,  and  sumdele.]    [06s.] 

"  She  was  somedeal  deaf."  Chaucer. 

Thou  lackest  somedeal  their  delight.  Spenser. 

Some'hoW  (-hou'),  adv.    In  one  way  or  another  ;  in 

some  way  not  yet  known  or  designated  ;  by  some  means  ,- 

as,  the  thing  must  be  done  somefiow  ;  he  lives  somehow. 

By  their  action  upon  one  another  they  may  be  swelled  some. 

how,  so  as  to  shorten  the  length.  Cheyne. 

<S^  The  indefiniteness  of  somehow  is  emphasized  by 

the  addition  of  or  other. 

Although  youngest  of  the  family,  he  has  somehow  or  other  got 
the  entire  management  of  all  the  others.  Sir  W,  Scott. 

Som'er-sault  (siim'er-salt),  1  n.    [F.     soubresaut    a 
Som'er-set  (sum'er-sgt)i       )     jump,  leap,  OF.  sou- 
bresaull.  It.  soprassalio  an  overleap,  fr.  L.  supra  over  -\- 
sallus  a  leap,  fr.  satire  to  leap ;  or  the  French  may  be 
from  Sp.  sobresalto  a  sudden  assault,  a  surprise.     See 
SuPEA,  and  Salient.]    A  leap  in  which  a  person  turns 
his  heels  over  his  head  and  lights  upon  his  feet ;  a  turn- 
ing end  over  end.   [Written  also  s^immersault,  sommersei, 
summerset, etc.]    "The  vaulter's somftersaWs."    Donne. 
Now  I  '11  only 
Make  him  breat  his  neck  in  doing  asommerset.  Beau,  fy  FL 
Some'thing  (-thing),  n,     1.  Anything  unknown,  un- 
determined, or  not  specifically  designated  ;  a  certain  in- 
definite thing  ;  an  indeterminate  or  unknown  event ;  an 
unspecified  task,  work,  or  thing. 

There  is  something  in  the  wind.  Shak, 

The  whole  world  has  something  to  do,  something  to  talk  of,  some- 
thing to  wish  for,  and  something  to  be  employed  about.       Pope. 
Something  attempted,  something  done. 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose.  Longfellow. 

2.  A  part ;  a  portion,  more  or  less ;  an  indefinite  quan- 
tity or  degree  ;  a  little. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains.  Milton, 

Something  of  it  arises  from  our  infant  state.      I.  Watts. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  of  importance. 

If  a  man  thinketh  himself  to  be  something,  when  he  is  noth- 
ing, he  deceiveth  himself.  Gal.  vi.  3. 

Some'thing,  adv.  in  some  degree;  somewhat;  to 
some  extent ;  at  some  distance.  Sha^. 

I  something  fear  my  father's  wrath.  Shak, 

We  have  something  fairer  play  than  a  reasoner  could  have  ex- 
pected formerly.  Burke 
My  sense  of  touch  is  something  coarse.     Tennyson. 
It  must  be  done  to-night. 
And  something  from  the  palace.  Shak, 
Some'tlme'  (-tim'),  adv.    1.  At  a  past  time  indefi- 
nitely referred  to  ;  once ;  formerly. 

Did  they  not  sometime  cry  "  All  hail "  to  me  ?      Shak. 
2.  At  a  time  undefined ;  once  in  a  while ;  now  and 
then ;  sometimes. 


Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that  'e  dragonisb^ 
A  vapor  sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion. 


Shak. 
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3,  At  one  time  or  other  hereafter ;  as,  I  will  do  it 
sometime.    "iSomertme  he  reckon  shall."  Chaucer. 

Some'tlme'  (sSm'tim'),  a.    Having  b«en  formerly ; 
former  ;  late ;  whilom. 

Our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen.  Shak. 

Ion,  our  sometime  darling,  whom  we  prized.    Talfourd. 
Some'tlmes'  (-timz'),  adv.     ISometime  +  adverbial 
ending-*,  as  in -liiartij.]   1.  Formerly ;  sometime.   [06«.] 
That  fair  and  warlike  form 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Dia  sometimes  march.  Shak, 

2.  At  times;  at  intervals;  not  always;  now  and  then; 
occasionally. 

It  is  good  that  we  sometimes  be  contradicted.    Jer.  Taylor. 
Sometimes  .  .  .  sometlmea,  at  certain  times  ...  at  cer- 
tain other  times ;  as,  sometimes  he  is  earnest,  sometimes 
he  is  frivolous. 
Some'tlmes',  a.    Former ;  sometime.     [_Obs.J 

Thy  someti7nes  brother's  wife,  Shak. 

Some'WhaV  (-hwSf ),  n.     1.  More  or  less  ;  a  certain 
quantity  or  degree ;  a  part,  more  or  less ;  something. 

These  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  taste.         Qrew. 
Somewhat  of  his  good  sense  will  suffer  In  this  transfusion, 
and  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts  will  be  lost.      Dryden. 
2.  A  person  or  thing  of  importance ;  a  somebody. 
Here  come  those  that  worship  me. 
They  think  that  1  am  somewhat.  Tennyson. 

Some'what',  adv.    In  some  degree  or  measure ;  a 
Uttle. 

His  giantship  is  gone,  somewhat  crestfallen.       Milton. 
Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street.  Longfellow. 
Snue'When',  adv.    At  some  indefinite  time.     [iJ.] 
Some'where'  (-hwSr'),  adv.     In  some  place  unknown 
or  not  specified  ;  in  one  place  or  another.     "Somewhere 
nigh  at  hand."  Milton. 

Some'whlle'  (-hvpil'),  adv.    Once ;  for  a  time. 
Though,  under  color  of  shepherds,  somewhile 
There  crept  in  wolves,  full  of  fraud  and  guile.    Spenser. 
Some'Whlth'er  (-hwlth'er),  adv.    To  some  Indeter- 
minate place ;  to  some  place  or  other. 

Driven  by  the  winds  of  temptation  somewhither.  Sorrow. 
So'mlte  (so'mit),   n.     [Gr.   tria/xa  body.]    {Anat.   & 
Zool.)  One  of  the  actual   or  ideal  serial  segments  of 
which  an  animal,  esp.  an  articulate  or  vertebrate,  is  com- 
posed ;  somatome ;  metamere.  —  So-mlt'ic  (-mtt'Ik),  a. 
II  Som'mell'  (so'mS'y^,  n.     [F.]    Slumber ;  sleep. 
Som'mer-set  (siim'mer-sSt),  n.    See  Somersault. 
Som-nam'bu-lar  (sSm-nSm'bfi-ler),  a.     Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  somnambulism  ;  somnambulistic.  Mrs.  Browning. 
Som-nam'bU-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  &  t.     To  walk  when 


Som-nam'bU-Ia'tlon  (-la'shiln),  n.  [L.  somnus  sleep 
.-f-  ambulaiio  a  walking  about,  from  ambulare  to  walk. 
See  Somnolent,  Amble.I    The  act  of  walking  in  sleep. 

Som-nam'bU-la'tor  (-la'ter),  n.     A  somnambulist. 

S0IIl-nain1)Ule  (-bul),  re.     [F.]     A  somnambulist. 

Som-nam'bU-llc  (-bii-llk),  a.    Somnambvlistic. 

Som-nam'bn-llsm  (-bfi-liz'm),  n.  .  [Cf.  F.  somnam- 
tmlisme.  See  Somnambulation.]  A  condition  of  the 
nervous  system  in  which  an  individual  during  sleep  per- 
forms actions  appropriate  to  the  waking  state ;  a  state  of 
sleep  in  which  some  of  the  senses  and  voluntary  powers 
are  partially  awake ;  noctambulism. 

Soin-nain1>U-U3t  (-list),  n.  A  person  who  is  subject 
to  somnambulism ;  one  who  walks  in  his  sleep ;  a  sleep- 
walker ;  a  noctambulist. 

Som-nam'bU-llS'tlc  (-lis'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  somnambulist  or  somnambulism  ;  affected  by  somnam- 
bulism ;  appropriate  to  the  state  of  a  somnambulist. 

"Whether  this  was  an  intentional  and  waking  departure,  or  a 
sotmiambulisiic  leave-taking  and  walking  in  her  sleep,  may  re- 
main a  subject  of  contention.  Dickens. 

Som'ne  (sum'ne),  v.  t.  To  summon.   [Obs.']   Chaucer. 

Som'ner  (-ner),  n.  A  summoner ;  esp.,  one  who  sum- 
mons to  an  ecclesiastical  court.    [Obs.'}    Piers  Plowman. 

Som'nl-al  (som'nT-al),  a.  [L.  somnialis  dream  bring- 
ing, fr.  somnium  dream,  fr.  somnus  sleep.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  sleep  or  dreams. 

The  somnial  magic  superinduced  on,  without  suspending,  the 
active  powers  of  tne  mind.  Coleridge, 

Som'nl-a-tlve  (-a-tlv),  a,    Somnial ;  somniatory.  [22.] 

Som'ni-a-tO-ry  i-to-i^),  a.  Pertaining  to  sleep  or 
dreams ;  somnial.    \_Obs.  or  i?.]  Urquhart. 

Som-nic'u-lous  (sSm-nlk'ii-liis),  a.  [L.  somniculo- 
sus.J    Inclined  to  sleep ;  drowsy;  sleepy.     [06«.] 

Som-ulf'er-OllB  (-nlfer-iis),  a.  [L.  somnifer  ;  somnus 
sleep  -f  ferre  to  bring.]  Causing  or  inducing  sleep ; 
Boporific ;  dormitive ;  as,  a  somniferous  potion.    Walton. 

Som-nU'lo  (-ik),  a.  [L.  somniflcus  ;  somnus  sleep  -j- 
faeere  to  make.]     Causing  sleep ;  somniferous. 

Som-nlfu-gOUS  (-ii-gas),  a.  [L.  somnus  sleep  -f  /«- 
gare  to  put  to  flight.]    Driving  away  sleep.     [06*.] 

Som-uU'O-Cluence  (-nll'o-kweus),  n.  The  act  of  talk- 
ing in  one's  sieep ;  somniloquism. 

Som-nll'o-quism  (-kwiz'm),  n.  The  act  or  habit  of 
talking  in  one's  sleep  ;  somniloquy.  Coleridge. 

Som-nll'0-qulst,  n.    One  who  talks  in  his  sleep. 

Som-nll'o-qnous  (-kwus),  a.  [L.  somnus  sleep  + 
cogui  to  speak.]    Apt  to  talk  in  sleep. 

Som-lUl'o-quy  (-kwy),  n.  A  talking  in  sleep ;  the 
talking  of  one  in  a  state  of  somnipathy.    [iJ.]   Coleridge. 

Som-nip'a-tlllst  (-nlp'a^thist),  n.  A  person  in  a  state 
of  somnipathy. 

Som-nip'a-tliy  (-thj?),  n.  [L.  somnus  sleep  -f-  Gr. 
ffaflos  a  suffering  of  the  body,fr.  irda-xetv,  iraOelv,  to  suf- 
fer.] Sleep  from  sympathy,  or  produced  by  mesmer- 
ism or  the  like.     [Written  also  somnopalhy.'] 

Som'no-lence  (sSm'nS-lens),  1  n.     [L.  somnolentia  : 

Som'no-len-cy  (-len-s^),  )  cf.  F.  somnolence.'] 
Sleepiness ;  drowsiness ;  inclination  to  sleep. 

Som'no-lent  (-lent),  a.  [F.  somnolent,  L.  somnolen- 
tus,  from  sommus  sleep,  akhi  to  Gr.  wttto!,  Skr.  svapna 
sleep,  dream,  reap  to  sleep,  IceL  sofa,  AS.  swefn  sleep. 


Cf.  Hypnotic,  Somnambumsm,  Soporitic.]  Sleepy ;  drow- 
sy ;  inclined  to  sleep.  —  Som'no-lent-ly,  adv. 

He  had  no  eye  for  such  phenomena,  because  he  had  a  somno- 
lent want  of  interest  in  them.  Z)e  Quincey, 

Som'no-llsm  (sSm'no-liz'm),  n.  The  somnolent  state 
induced  by  animal  magnetism.         Thomas  {Med.  Did.). 

Som-nop'a-thy  (s8m-n6p'a^thy),  n.     Somnipathy. 

Som'nour  (siSm'noor),  n.  A  summoner  ;  an  ap- 
paritor ;  a  sompnour.     lObs.']  Piers  Plowman. 

Som'on-aunce   (-un-ans),  1  n.      [See    Summon,  Sum- 

Som'once  (siim'ans),"  )  MONS.]  A  summons ;  a 
citation.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Som'on-our  (-un-oor),  n.    A  summoner.     [06«.] 

Somp'ne  (sump'ne  or  siim'ne),  v,  t.  To  summon  ;  to 
cite.     \_Obs.']        _  Chaucer. 

Soinp'I10Ur(-noor),ra.   A  summoner.  [Obs.}  Chaucer. 

Son  (siin),  re.  [OE.  sone,  sune,  AS.  sunu  ;  akin  to  D. 
eoon,  OS.,  OFries.,  &  OHG.  simu,  G.  sohn,  Icel.  sonr, 
Sw.  son,  Dan.  s'on,  Goth,  sunns,  Lith.  sunus,  Rues,  suin', 
Skr.  siinu  (from  sH  to  beget,  to  bear),  and  Gr.  uids  son. 
V293.  Cf.  Sow,  TO.]  1.  A  male  child  ;  the  male  issue, 
or  offspring,  of  a  parent,  father  or  mother. 

Sarah  conceived,  and  bare  Abraham  a  son.   Gen,  zxi.  2. 

2.  A  male  descendant,  however  distant ;  hence,  in  the 
plural,  descendants  in  general. 

I  am  the  son  of  the  wise,  the  son  of  ancient  kings.    lea,  xix.  11. 

I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not ;  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are 
not  consumed.  Mai,  iii.  6. 

3.  Any  young  male  person  spoken  of  as  a  child ;  an 
adopted  male  child  ;  a  pupil,  ward,  or  any  other  young 
male  dependent. 

The  child  grew,  and  she  brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter, and  he  became  her  son.  Ex,  ii.  10. 
Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift.        Shak, 

4.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  some  specified  place ;  as, 
sons  of  Albion ;  sons  of  New  England. 

6.  The  produce  of  anything. 

Earth's  tall  sons,  the  cedar,  oak,  and  pine.    Blackmnre, 

6.  (Commonly  with  the  def.  article)  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Savior ;  —  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Son  of  man. 

We  ...  do  testify  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Sav- 
ior of  the  world.  1  John  iv.  14. 
Who  gave  His  Son  sure  all  has  given.  Kehle, 

W^  The  expressions  son  of  pride,  sons  of  light,  son  of 
Belial,  are  Hebraisms,  which  denote  persons  possessing 
the  qualities  of  Ijride,  of  light,  or  of  Belial,  as  children 
inherit  the  qualities  of  their  ancestors. 

Sons  of  the  prophets.  See  School  of  the  prophets,  under 
Prophet. 

So'nance  (so'nans),  re.  1.  A  sound ;  a  tune ;  as,  to 
sound  the  tucket  sonance.     \Obs.}  Shak. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sonant. 

So'nant  (so'nant),  a.  [L.  sonans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
«o»are  to  sound.  See  Sound  a  noise.]  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  sound ;  sounding. 

2.  (Phonetics)  Uttered,  as  an  element  of  speech,  with 
tone  or  proper  vocal  sound,  as  distinguished  from  mere 
breath  sound  ;  intonated  ;  voiced  ;  vocal ;  tonic  ;  the 
opposite  of  nonvocal,  ovsurd;  —  said  of  the  vowels,  semi- 
vowels, liquids,  and  nasals,  and  particularly  of  the  con- 
sonants 6,  d,  g  hard,  v,  etc.,  as  compared  with  their  cog- 
nates p,  t,  k,f,  etc.,  which  are  called  nonvocal,  surd,  or 
aspirate.  —  n.    A  sonant  letter. 

So-na'ta  (so-na'ta),  n.  [It.,  fr.  It.  &  L.  sonare  to 
sound.  See  Sound  a  noise.]  (Mus.)  An  extended  com- 
position for  one  or  two  instruments,  consisting  usually 
of  three  or  four  movements ;  as,  Beethoven's  sonatas  for 
the  piano,  for  the  violin  and  piano,  etc. 

1^7"  The  same  general  structure  prevails  in  sympho- 
nies, instrumental  trios,  quartets,  etc.,  and  even  in  clas- 
sical concertos.  The  sonata  form,  distinctively,  charac- 
terizes the  quick  opening  movement,  which  may  have  a 
short,  slow  introduction ;  the  second,  or  slow,  movement 
is  either  in  the  song  or  variation  form  ;  third  comes  the 
playful  minuet  or  the  more  modern  scherzo ;  then  the 
quick  finale  in  the  rondo  form.  But  both  form  and  order 
are  sometimes  exceptional. 

II  So'na-ti'na  (so'na-te'na),  re.  [It.]  (Mus,)  A  short 
and  simple  sonata. 

Son'cy,  Son'sy  (son's5f),  a.  [Scot,  sonce,  sons, 
prosperity,  happiness,  fr.  Gael.  &  Ir.  sonas.}  Lucky ; 
fortunate  ;  thriving ;  plump.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot,} 

Sond  (sSnd),  Sonde,  re.     [AS.  sand.    See  Send,  v.  t.} 
That  which  is  sent ;  a  message  or  messenger ;  hence,  also, 
a  visitation  of  providence ;  an  affliction  or  trial.    [Obs,} 
Ye  have  enough,  parde,  of  Goddes  sond,      Chaucer, 

II  Son'de-U  (sSn'da-le),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  The  musk  shrew. 
See  under  Musk. 

Song  (s5ng ;  115),  n.  [AS.  song,  sang,  fr.  singan  to 
sing ;  akin  to  D.  zang,  G.  sang,  Icel.  s'ongr,  Goth,  sag- 
gws.  See  Sing.]  1.  That  which  is  simg  or  uttered  with 
musical  modulations  of  the  voice,  wliether  of  a  human 
being  or  of  a  bird,  insect,  etc.  "  i?hat  most  ethereal  of 
all  sounds,  the  song  of  crickets. "  Hawthorne. 

2.  A  lyrical  poem  adapted  to  vocal  music  ;  a  ballad. 

3.  More  generally,  any  poetical  strain ;  a  poem. 

The  bard  that  first  adorned  our  native  tongue 

Tuned  to  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song.       Dryden, 

4.  Poetical  composition ;  poetry  ;  verse. 

This  subject  for  heroic  song,  Milton. 

6.  An  object  of  derision  ;  a  laughingstock. 
And  now  am  I  their  song,  yea,  1  am  their  byword.    Job  xxx.  9. 

6.  A  trifle.  "  The  soldier's 
pay  is  a  iOTOjr. "        Silliman. 

Old  song,  a  trifle ;  nothing 
of  value.  "I  do  not  intend 
to  be  thus  put  off  with  an 
old  song. "  Dr.  H.  More,  — 
Song  bird  {Zo'ol,),  any  sing- 
ing bird ;  one  of  the  Oscinos. 
—  Song  sparrow  (.Zo'ol,),  a 
very  common  North  Ameri-  gg^g  Sparrow, 

can  sparrow  ( Melospiza  fasoi- 
ata,  or  M,  melodia)  noted  for  the  sweetness  of  its  song 


Song  Thrush. 


in  early  spring.  Its  breast  is  covered  with  dusky  brown 
streaks  which  form  a  blotch  in  the  center.  —  Song  tbruah 
CZo'dl.),  a  common  European  Viansh  (Turdv,s 
musicus),  noted  for  its  melodious  song ;  — 
called  also  mavis,  throstle,  and  thrasher. 

Syn.  —  Sonnet ;  ballad  ;  canticle  ;  car- 
ol ;  canzonet ;  ditty ;  hymn  ;  descant ; 
lay ;  strain ;  poesy ;  verse. 

Song'cralt'  (sSngTuraff),  re.    The 
art  of  making  songs  or  verses ;  met- 
rical composition ;  versification. 
A  half-effaced  inscription. 

Written  with  little  skill  of  song- 
craft.  Longfellow. 

Song'fttl  (-ful),  a.  Disposed 
to  sing ;  full  of  song. 

Song'ish,  a.    Consisting  of 
[R.}  Dryden. 

Song'less,  a.  Destitute  of  the  power  of  song ;  with- 
out song ;  as,  songless  birds ;  songless  woods. 

Song'ster  (-ster),  n.    [AS.  sangestre  a  female  singer.] 

1.  One  who  sings ;  one  skilled  in  singing ;  —  not  oiten 
applied  to  human  beings. 

2.  (Zo'ol,)  A  singing  bird. 

Song'streSB  (-strSs),  n.  [See  Songster,  and  -ess.]  A 
woman  who  sings ;  also,  a  female  singing  bird.   Thomson. 

Son'1-fer  (sSnl-fer),  re.  [NL.  See  Sonifeeous.]  A 
kind  of  ear  trumpet  for  the  deaf,  or  the  partially  deaf. 

So-nU'er-OUS  (so-nlfer-Ss),  a.  [L.  sonus  sound  -f- 
-ferous.}    Sounding ;  producing  sound  ;  conveying  sound. 

Son'1-fl-ca'tion  (s5n'I-f  i-ka'shiin),  n,  [L.  sonus  soimd 
-f-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -pt.]  The  act  of 
producing  sound,  as  the  stridulation  of  insects. 

Son'-ln-law'  (siin'in-la'),  »•/ i^Z-  Sons-in-law 
(siinz'-).  The  husband  of  one's  daughter ;  a  man  in  his 
relationship  to  his  wife's  parents. 

To  take  me  as  for  thy  son  in  lawe.  Chaucer, 

Sonless,  a.    Being  without  a  son.  Marston, 

As  no  baron  who  was  sonless  could  give  a  husband  to  his 
daughter,  save  with  his  lord's  consent.  J.  B,  Green. 

Son'net  (sSn'nSt),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  sonetto,  fr.  suono  a 
sound,  a  song,  fr.  L.  sonus  a  sound.    See  Sound  noise.] 

1.  A  short  poem,  —  usually  amatory.     [Obs.}      Shak. 
He  had  a  wonderful  desire  to  chant  a  sonnet  or  hymn  unto 

Apollo  Pythius.  Holland, 

2.  A  poem  of  fourteen  lines,  —  two  stanzas,  called  the 
octave,  being  of  four  verses  each,  and  two  stanzas,  called 
the  sestet,  of  three  verses  each,  the  rhymes  being  ad- 
justed by  a  particular  rule. 

11^°°  In  the  proper  sonnet  each  line  has  five  accents, 
and  the  octave  has  but  two  rhymes,  the  second,  third, 
sixth,  and  seventh  lines  being  of  one  rhyme,  and  the 
first,  fourth,  fifth,  and  eighth  oeing  of  another.  In  the 
sestet  there  are  sometimes  two  and  sometimes  three 
rhymes ;  but  in  some  way  its  two  stanzas  rhyme  to- 
gether. Often  the  three  lines  of  the  first  stanza  rhyme 
severally  with  the  three  lines  of  the  second.  In  Shake- 
speare's sonnets,  the  first  twelve  lines  are  rhymed  alter* 
nately,  and  the  last  two  rhyme  together. 

Son'net,  v.  i.  To  compose  sonnets.  "  Strains  that 
come  almost  to  sonneting."  Milton. 

Son'net-eer'  (-er'),  re.     A  composer  of  sonnets,  o* 
small  poems  ;  a  small  poet ;  —  usually  in  contempt. 
What  wof  ul  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be 
In  some  starved  hackney  sonneteer  or  me  I        Pope, 

Son'net-eer',  v.  i.    To  compose  sonnets.  Lowell, 

Son'net-er  (s5n'net-er),  re.    A  composer  of  sonnets. 

Son'net-lst,  re.    A  sonneter,  or  sonneteer.    Bp.  Hall, 

Son'net-lze  (-Jz),  v.  i.    To  compose  sonnets. 

Son'nlsh  (sun'nish),  a.  Like  the  sun ;  sunny ;  golden. 
[Obs,}    "Her  rarereisA  hairs."  Chaucer. 

Son'nlte  (-nit),  re.     See  Sunntpe. 

So-nom'e-ter  (so-n5m'e-ter),  n.  [L.  sonus  a  sound  -|- 
-meter.}  1.  (Physics)  An  instrument  for  exhibiting  the 
transverse  vibrations  of  cords,  and  ascertaining  the  rela- 
tions between  musical  notes.  It  consists  of  a  cord 
stretched  by  weight  along  a  box,  and  divided  into  differ- 
ent lengths  at  pleasure  by  a  bridge,  the  place  of  which 
is  determined  by  a  scale  on  the  face  of  the  box. 

2.  An  instrument  for  testing  the  hearing  capacity. 

Son'O-rU'lo  (sSn'S-rlf'Tk),  a.  [L.  sonor,  -oris,  a 
sound  -f  facere  to  make.  See  Sonorous.]  Producing 
sound  ;  as,  the  soreO!-i/7c  quality  of  a  body.   [B,}  I.  Watts, 

So-nor'1-ty  (sS-nor'i-ty),  n.  [L.  sonoi-itas.'i  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sonorous  ;  sonorousness. 

So-no'rous  (s6-no'rus),  a.  [L.  sonorus,  fr.  sojior,  -oris, 
a  sound,  akin  to  joreu*  a  sound.  See  Sound.]  1.  Giving 
sound  when  struck ;  resonant ;  as,  sonorous  metals. 

2.  Loud-sounding ;  giving  a  clear  or  loud  sound  ;  as,  % 
sonorou,s  voice. 

3.  Yielding  sound;  characterized  by  sound;  vocal j 
sonant ;  as,  the  vowels  are  sonorous. 

4.  Impressive  in  sound ;  high-sounding. 

The  Italian  opera,  amidst  all  the  meanness  and  familiarity  of 
the  thoughts,  has  something  beautiful  and  sonorous  in  the  ex- 
pression. Addison, 

There  is  nothing  of  the  artificial  Johnsonian  balance  in  his 
style.  It  is  as  often  marked  by  a  pregnant  brevity  as  by  a  sono- 
rous amplitude.  E,  Everett, 

5.  (3[ed.)  Sonant ;  vibrant ;  hence,  of  soimds  produced 
in  a  cavity,  deep-toned  ;  as,  sonorous  rhonchi. 

Sonorous  flKures  (.Physics),  figures  formed  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  suDstance  capable  ot  emitting  a  musical  tone, 
as  when  tlie  bow  of  a  violin  is  drawn  along  the  edge  ot 
a  piece  of  glass  or  metal  on  which  sand  is  strewed,  and 
the  sand  arranges  itself  in  figures  according  to  the  mu- 
sical tone.  Called  also  acoustic  figures.  —  Sonorous  tumor 
(Med,),  a  tumor  which  emits  a  clear,  resonant  sound  on 
percussion. 

—  So-no'rous-ly,  adv,  —  So-no'rous-neBS,  n. 
Son'fshlp  (sttn'shtp),  re.    The  state  of  being  a  eon,  or 

of  bearing  the  relation  of  a  son  ;  filiation.   Dr.  H.  More. 
Son'sy  {a^n'sf),  a.    See  Sonoy.     [Scot.}  Bums, 

Son'tag  (-tSg),  n.    [So  called  from  Mine.  Henriette 

Sontag,  a  famous  singer.]    A  knitted  worsted  jacket, 

worn  over  the  waist  of  a  woman's  dress. 
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SONTIES 


Son'tles  (sSn'tTz),  n.  Probably  a  corruption  from 
"sainies"  saints,  or  from  sanclilies  ; — used  aa  an  oath. 
[06i.]  _  Shak. 

Soo-Chong'  (soo-shSng'),  re.     Same  as  SoncHONO. 

II  Soo'dra  (soo'dra).     Same  as  Sudea. 

Soo'fee  (-fe),  Soo'iee-lsm  (-Iz'm).  Same  as  Scri,  Su- 
Fisu. 

Soc'jee  (-je),  n.    Same  as  Sttji. 

Soon  (soon),  adv.  [OE.  sone,_AS.  sona;  cf.  OFries. 
son,  OS.  Sana,  sano,  san,  OHG.  sar,  Goth,  suns.l  1.  In 
a  short  time ;  shortly  after  any  time  specified  or  sup- 
posed ;  as,  soon  after  sunrise.  "  Sooner  said  than  done." 
Old  Proverb.     "  As  «oo»  as  it  might  be."  Chaucer. 

She  finished,  and  the  subtle  fiend  his  lore 
Soon  learned.  Miltoti. 

2.  Without  the  usual  delay ;  before  any  time  sup- 
posed ;  early. 

How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so  soon  to-day  ?    Ex.  ii.  18. 

3.  Promptly ;  quickly ;  readily ;  easily. 

Small  lights  are  aoon  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide.      Shak. 

4.  Readily ;  willingly ;  —  in  this  sense  used  with  would, 
or  some  other  word  expressing  will. 

I  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding  through  woods  or  in  mead- 
ows, as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  so  many  whimsical  figures  at 
Versailles.  Addison. 

As  soon  as,  or  So  soon  aa,  immediately  at  or  after  an- 
other event.  "  As  soon  as  he  came  nigh  unto  the  camp 
...  he  saw  the  caU,  and  the  dancing."  £x.  xxxii.  19. 
See  So  .  .  .  as,  under  So.  —  Soon  at,  as  soon  as ;  or,  as  soon 
as  the  time  referred  to  arrives.  [Obs.]  "I  shall  be  sent 
for  TOon  a^  night."  Shak. — Sooner  or  later,  at  some  un- 
certain time  m  the  future  ;  as,  be  will  discover  his  mis- 
take sooner  or  later.  —  With  the  soonest,  as  soon  as  any ; 
among  the  earliest ;  too  soon.    [Obs.]  Holland. 

Soon,  a.    Speedy ;  quick.     [0J«.]  Shak. 

Soo'nee  (eoo'ne),  n.    See  Sunnite. 

Soonly  (soon'iy),  adv.    Soon.    [Obs.']    Dr.  H.  More. 

Soord  (soord),  n.    Skin  of  bacon.     [Ofo.]    Bp.  Hall. 

Soor'ma  (sobr'ma),  n.  [Hind.  &  Per.  surma.']  A 
preparation  of  antimony  with  which  Mohammedan  men 
anoint  their  eyelids. 

Soo-shong'  (soo-sh5ng'),  re.     See  Souchong. 

Soo'soo  (soo'soo),  re.  {Zodl.)  A  kind  of  dolphin  {Pla- 
tanista  Gangeficus)  native  of  the  river  Ganges ;  the 
Gangetic  dolphin.  It  has  a  long,  slender,  somewhat  spat- 
ulate  beak.     [Written  also  susu."] 
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Soot  (sSot  or  soot ;  277),  re.  [OE.  sot,  AS.  sot ;  akin 
to  Icel.  sot,  Sw.  sot,  Dan.  sod,  OD.  soet,  Lith.  s&dis ;  cf. 
Gael,  suith,  Ir.  suih,]  A  black  substance  formed  by 
combustion,  or  disengaged  from  fuel  in  the  process  of 
combustion,  which  rises  in  fine  particles,  and  adheres  to 
the  sides  of  the  chimney  or  pipe  conveying  the  smoke  ; 
strictly,  the  fine  powder,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbon, 
which  colors  smoke,  and  which  is  the  result  of  imperfect 
combustion.    See  Smoke. 

Soot,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Sooted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Sooting.]  To  cover  or  dress  with  soot ;  to  smut  with, 
or  as  with,  soot ;  as,  to  soot  land.  Mortimer. 

Soot  (soot),  Soot'e  (-e),  a.  [See  Sweet.]  Sweet. 
lObs.']    "The  soo^e  savour  of  the  vine."  Chaucer. 

Soot'er-Mn  (-er-kln),  re.  [Cf.  Prov.  G.  suitern  to  boil 
gently.]  A  kind  of  false  birth,  fabled  to  be  produced  by 
Dutch  women  from  sitting  over  their  stoves ;  also,  an 
abortion,  in  a  figurative  sense ;  an  abortive  scheme. 

Fruits  of  dull  heat,  and  sooterkins  of  wit.  Pope. 

Sooth  (sooth),  a.;  also  adv.   [Compar.  Sootheb  (-er); 

tuperl.  Soothest.]     [OE.  soth,  AS.  soS,  for  sanS ;  akin 

to  OS.  soS,  OHG.  sand,  Icel.  sannr,  Sw.  sann,  Dan.  sand, 

Skr.  sat,  sant,  real,  genuine,  present,  being ;  properly  p. 

pr.  from  a  root  meaning,  to  be,  Skr.  as,  L.  esse;  also  akin 

to  Goth,  sunjis  true,  Gr.  ertds,  Skr.  suiya.     V9.     Cf. 

Absent,  Am,  Essence,  Is,  Soothe,  Suttee.]    1.  True ; 

faithful ;  trustworthy.     \_Obs.  or  Scot.'] 

The  sentence  [meaning]  of  it  sooth  is,  out  of  doubt.    Chaucer. 

That  shall  I  sooth  (said  he)  to  you  declare.     Spenser. 

2.  Pleasing  ;  delightful ;  sweet,     [i?.] 

The  soothest  shepherd  that  ever  piped  on  plains.    Milton. 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd.  Keats. 

Sootb,  re.  [AS.  soS.  See  Sooth,  a.]  1.  Truth; 
reality.    \_Archaic] 

The  sooth  is  this,  the  cut  fell  to  the  knight.     Chaucer. 
In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad.  Shak. 

In  good  sooth. 
Its  mystery  is  love,  its  meaning  youth.    Longfellow. 

2.  Augury;  prognostication.     [_Oos.] 

The  soothe  of  birds  by  beating  of  their  wings.    Spenser. 

3.  Blandishment;  cajolery.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
Soothe  (sooth),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Soothed  (soothd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Soothing.]  [Originally,  to  assent  to  as 
true ;  OE.  soSien  to  verify,  AS.  gesoSian  to  prove  the 
truth  of,  to  bear  witness.  See  Sooth,  a.]  1.  To  assent 
to  as  true.     lObs.]  Testament  of  Love. 

2.  To  assent  to  ;  to  comply  with  ;  to  gratify ;  to  humor 
by  compliance ;  to  please  with  blandishments  or  soft 
words ;  to  flatter. 

Good,  my  lord,  soothe  him,  let  him  take  the  feUow.    Shak. 
I 've  tried  the  foroe  of  every  reason  on  him, 
Soothed  and  caressed,  been  angry,  soothed  again.    Addison. 

3.  To  assuage ;  to  mollify  ;  to  calm  ;  to  comfort ;  as, 
to  soothe  a  crying  child ;  to  soothe  one's  sorrows. 

Music  hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 
To  soften  rocks,  or  bend  a  knotted  oak.  Congreve. 

Though  the  sound  of  Fame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  can  not  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing.  Byron. 

Syn.  —  To  soften ;  assuage  ;  allay ;  compose  ;  mollify ; 
tranquUize;  pacify;  mitigate. 


Sooth'er  (sooth'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
soothes. 

Sooth'fast'  (sooth'fasf),  a.  ISooth  ■\- fast,  that  is, 
fast  or  firm  with  respect  to  truth.]  Firmly  fixed  in,  or 
founded  upon,  the  truth ;  true  ;  genuine ;  real ;  also, 
truthful ;  faithful.  lArchaic]  —  SooUl'fast'ness,  re. 
lArchaic]    "  In  yeiy  soothfastness."  Chaucer. 

Why  do  not  you  .  .  .  bear  leal  and  soothfast  evidence  in  her 
behalf,  as  ye  may  with  a  clear  conscience  1  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sooth'fast',  a<2v.    Soothly  ;  really ;  in  fact.    lArchaic] 
I  care  not  if  the  pomps  you  show 
Be  what  they  soothfast  appear.  Emerson. 

Sooth'ing  (sooth'ing),  a.  &  n.  from  Soothe,  v. 

Sooth'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  soothing  manner. 

Soothly  (sooth'ij),  adv.  In  truth;  truly;  really; 
verily.     lObs.]     "  Soothly  ioi  to  amy ."  Chaucer. 

Sooth'ness,  re.    Truth ;  reality.     lObs.]       Chaucer. 

Sooth'say'  (-sa'),  v.  i.  ISooth  -)-  say;  properly,  to 
say  truth,  tell  the  truth.]  To  foretell ;  to  predict.  "You 
cannot  soothsay."  Shak.  "Old  soothsaying  Glaucus' 
spell."    Milton. 

Sooth'say',  re.  1.  A  true  saying ;  a  proverb ;  a  proph- 
ecy.    lObs.]  Spenser. 

2.  Omen;  portent.     [06s.] 

God  turn  the  same  to  good  soothsay.  Spenser. 

Sooth'say'er  (-sa'er),  «.  1.  One  who  foretells  events 
by  the  art  of  soothsaying  ;  a  prognosticator. 

2.  (Zo'ol. )  A  mantis. 

Sooth'say'lng,  re.     l.  A  true  saying ;  truth.      lObs.] 

2.  The  act  of  one  who  soothsays;  the  foretelling  of 
events ;  the  art  or  practice  of  making  predictions. 

A  damsel,  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination  .  .  .  which 
brought  her  masters  much  gain  by  soothsaying.        Acts  xvi.  16. 

3.  A  prediction  ;  a  prophecy ;  a  prognostication. 
Divinations  and  sootlisayings  and  dreams  are  vain. 

Ecclus.  xxxiv.  5. 

Soot'1-ness  (s55t'I-nSs  or  soot'-),  re.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  sooty  ;  f  uliginousness.  Johnson. 

Soot'ish,  a.    Sooty.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Soot'y  (-y),  a.  ICompar.  Sootier  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Sootiest.]  [AS.  sotig.  See  Soot.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  soot ;  producing  soot ;  soiled  by  soot.  "  Fire  of  sooty 
coal."  3Iillon. 

2.  Having  a  dark  brown  or  black  color  like  soot ;  fu- 
liginous; dusky;  dark.  "The  grisly  legions  that  troop 
under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron."  Milton. 

Sooty  albatross  (Zo'ol.),  an  albatross  (Phosbetria  fuligi- 
nosa)  found  chiefly  in  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  — called  also 
nellie. — Sooty  tern  (Zo'ol.),  a  tern  (Sterna  fuliginosa) 
found  chiefly  in  tropical  seas. 

Soot'y,  V.  t.    To  black  or  foul  with  soot.     [iJ.] 

Sootied  with  noisome  smoke.  Chapman. 

Sop  (sSp),  re.  [OE.  sop,  soppe  ;  akin  to  AS.  sUpan  to 
sup,  to  sip,  to  drink,  D.  sop  sop,  G.  suppe  soup,  Icel. 
soppa  sop.  See  Sup,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Soup.]  1.  Anything 
steeped,  or  dipped  and  softened,  in  any  liquid  ;  especially, 
something  dipped  in  broth  or  liquid  food,  and  intended 
to  be  eaten. 

He  it  is  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop,  when  I  have  dipped  it. 

John  xiii.  26. 

Sops  in  wine,  quantity  for  quantity,  inebriate  more  than 
wine  itself.  Bacon. 

The  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe.  Shak. 

2.  Anything  given  to  pacify ;  —  so  called  from  the  sop 
given  to  Cerberus,  as  related  in  mythology. 

All  nature  is  not  cured  with  a  sop.     L' Estrange. 

3.  A  thing  of  little  or  no  value.    lObs.]    P.  Plowman. 
Sops  in  wine  (Bot.),  an  old  name  of  the  clove  pink,  al- 
luding to  its  having  been  used  to  flavor  wine. 

Garlands  of  roses  and  sops  in  xuine.  Spenser, 

—  Sops  of  wine  (Bot.),  an  old  European  variety  of  apple, 
of  a  yellow  and  red  color,  shading  to  deep  red ;  —  called 
also  sopsavine,  and  red  shropsavine. 

Sop,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Sopped  (s3pt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Soppmo.]     To  steep  or  dip  in  any  liquid. 

Sope  (sop),  re.    See  Soap.    lObs.] 

Soph  (s5f),  re.  (_Eng.  Univ.)  A  contraction  of  Soph 
istee.     ICollog.] 

Soph,  re.  (Amer.  Colleges)  A  contraction  of  Sopho- 
more.    IColloq.] 

So'phl  (so'f  i),  re.  ;  pi.  Sophis  (-fifz).     See  Supi. 

Soph'ic  (s5f'Ik),      I  a.     [Gr.  <ro(^i/cos,  fr.  (70i#>ds  wise, 

Soph'ic-al  (-I-kal),  )  a-o<i>ia  wisdom.]  Teaching  wis- 
dom.    lObs.]  S.  Harris. 

So-phlme'  (s6-fim'  or  sS-fe'me),  n.  [OF.  soffime,  so- 
phisme.]    Sophism.     lObs.] 

I  trow  ye  study  aboute  some  sophime.       Chaucer. 

Soph'lsm  (sSflz'm),^  re.  [F.  sophisme,  L.  sophisma, 
fr.  Gr.  <T6il>i.<riJ.a,  fr.  cro^i'feii'  to  make  wise,  a-o<f>(ieo0ai.  to 
be  or  become  wise,  to  play  the  sophist,  fr.  a-o<^os  wise.] 
The  doctrine  or  mode  of  reasoning  practiced  by  a  soph- 
ist ;  hence,  any  fallacy  designed  to  deceive. 

When  a  false  argument  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  true  one, 
then  it  is  properly  called  a  sophism,  or  "  fallacy."  /.  Watts. 

Let  us  first  rid  ourselves  of  sophisms,  those  of  depraved  men, 
and  those  of  heartless  philosophers.  /.  Taylor. 

Soph'lst,  re.  [F.  sophisie,  L.  sophistes,  It.  Gr.  aoi^i- 
(TTTi^.  See  Sophism.]  1.  One  of  a  class  of  men  who 
taught  eloquence,  philosophy,  and  politics  in  ancient 
Greece  ;  especially,  one  of  those  who,  by  their  fallacious 
but  plausible  reasoning,  puzzled  inquirers  after  truth, 
weakened  the  faith  of  the  people,  and  drew  upon  them- 
selves general  hatred  and  contempt. 

Many  of  the  Sophists  doubtless  cared  not  for  truth  or  morality, 
and  merely  professed  to  teach  how  to  make  the  worse  appear 
the  better  reason  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  hold  that  they 
were  a  special  class,  teaching  special  opinions ;  even  Socrates 
and  Plato  were  sometimes  styled  Sophists.  Liddell  &  Scott. 

2.  Hence,  an  impostor  in  argument ;  a  captious  or  fal- 
lacious reasoner. 

Soph'lst-er  (sSflst-er),  n.  1.  A  sophist.  See  Soph- 
ist.    lObs.]  Hooker. 
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2.  (Eng.  Univ.)  A  student  who  is  advanced  beyond 
the  first  year  of  his  residence. 

^ff^  The  entire  course  at  the  university  consists  of 
three  years  and  one  term,  during  which  the  students  have 
the  titles  of  first-year  men,  or  freshman;  second-year 
men,  or  junior  sophs  or  sophisters ;  third-year  men,  or 
senior  sophs  or  sophisters ;  and,  in  the  last  term,  ques- 
tionists,  with  reference  to  the  approaching  examination. 
In  the  older  American  colleges,  the  jumor  and  senior 
classes  were  originally  called,  and  in  some  of  them  are 
still  caHed,  junior  sophisters  and  senior  sophisters. 

Soph'ist-er  (sof'Ist-er),  v.  i.  To  maintain  by  soph 
istry,  or  by  a  fallacious  argument.     lObs.]  Cobham, 

So-phis'tiC  (so-fls'tik),  I  a.     [L.  sophislicus,  Gr.  ao 

So-phiS'tiO-al  (-tl-kal),  )  ^lo-Ti/cot  :  cf.  F.  sophis 
ague.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sophist ;  embodying  soph^ 
istry ;  fallaciously  subtile ;  not  sound. 

His  argument  ...  is  altogether  sophistical.    Macaulay, 

—  So-phls'tic-al-ly,  adf .  —  So-phls'tic-al-ness,  n. 
So-phls'U-cate  (-tl-kat),  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Sophis. 

TicATED  (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sophisticating.]  [LL, 
sophisiicaius,  p.  p.  of  sophisticare  to  sophisticate.]     To 
render  worthless  by  admixture  ;  to  adulterate ;  to  dam 
age  ;  to  pervert ;  as,  to  sophisticate  wine.  Howell. 

To  sophisticate  the  understanding.  Southey. 

Yet  Butler  professes  to  stick  to  plain  facta,  not  to  sophisticate: 

not  to  refine.  M.  Arnold, 

They  purchase  but  sophisticated  ware.  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  adulterate  ;  debase  ;  corrupt ;  vitiate. 

So-phlS'tl-oate  (s6-fTs'ti-kat),  1  a.    Adulterated  ;  not 

So-phiS'tl-oa'ted  (-ka'tSd),        j      pure ;  not  genuine. 
So  truth,  while  only  one  supplied  the  state. 
Grew  scarce  and  dear,  and  yet  sophisticate.     Dryden. 

SO-phiS'ti-ca'tion  (-ka'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  LL.  sophistica- 
tio,  F.  sophistication.]  The  act  of  sophisticating  ;  adul- 
teration ;  as,  the  sophistication  of  drugs.  Boyle. 

So-phis'tl-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  re.     One  who  sophisticates. 

Soph'ist-ry  (s8f'ist-ry ),  n.  [OE.  sopMstrie,  OF.  sophis- 
ierie.]    1.  The  art  or  process  of  reasoning ;  logic.  lObs.] 

2.  The  practice  of  a  sophist ;  fallacious  reasoning ; 
reasoning  sound  in  appearance  only. 

The  juggle  of  sophistry  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  using  a 
word  in  one  sense  in  the  premise,  and  in  another  sense  in  the 
conclusion.  Coleridge. 

Syn.  —  See  Fallacy. 

Soph'O-more  (s5f'6-mor),  re.  [Probably  fr.  soph  or 
sophister  -\-  Gr.  fiuipoi  foolish.  The  word  was  probably 
introduced  into  the  United  States  at  an  early  date,  from 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  England.  Among  the  cant 
terms  at  that  university,  as  given  in  the  Gradus  ad  Can- 
tabrigiam,  we  find  Soph-Mor  as  "  the  next  distinctive 
appellation  to  Freshman,"  but  the  term  has  now  almost 
ceased  to  be  known  at  the  English  university  from 
whence  it  came.]  One  belonging  to  the  second  of  the 
four  classes  in  an  American  college,  or  one  next  above  a 
freshman.     [Formerly  written  also  sophimore.] 

Soph'o-mor'lc  (sSfo-mSr'Ik),  1  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

Soph'O-mor'iC-al  (-I-kal),  (  to  a  sophomore  ;  re- 
sembling a  sophomore  ;  hence,  pretentious ;  inflated  in 
style  or  manner  ;  as,  sophomoric  affectation.     [Z7.  S.] 

So-phO'ra  (s6-fo'r4),  re.  [Ar.  fufair.]  (Bot.)  (a)  A 
genus  of  leguminous  plants,  (b)  A  tree  (Sophora  Japo- 
nica)  of  Eastern  Asia,  resembling  the  common  locust ; 
occasionally  planted  for  ornament  in  the  United  States. 

Soph'ta  (sof'ta),  re.     See  Sopta. 

So'plte  (so'pit),  V.  t.  [L.  sopitus,  p.  p.  of  sopire  to 
put  to  sleep  ;  akin  to  sopor  a  sleeping  draught,  a  heavy 
sleep.]     To  lay  asleep ;  to  put  to  sleep  ;  to  quiet.  lObs.] 

The  king's  declaration  for  the  sopiting  of  all  Arminian  here- 
sies. Fuller. 

So-pi'tlon  (s6-pTsh'iIn),  re.  The  act  of  putting  to  sleep, 
or  the  state  of  being  put  to  sleep  ;  sleep.     lObs.] 

Dementation  and  sopition  of  reason.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  So'por  (so'pSr),  re.  [L.]  (lied.)  Profound  sleep 
from  which  a  person  can  be  roused  only  with  diflSculty. 

Sop'0-rate  (sSp'S-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  soporatus,  p.  p.  of 
soporare  to  put  to  sleep,  fr.  sopor  a  heavy  sleep.]  To 
lay  or  put  to  sleep  ;  to  stupefy.     lObs.]  Cudworth. 

Sop'0-rif'er-OUB  (-rifer-iis),  a.  [L.  soporifer ;  sopor 
a  heavy  sles'p -\- ferre  to  bring.]  Causing  sleep;  som- 
niferous;  soporific.     "(Sopon/eroui  medicine."     Swift. 

—  Sop'0-rlf'er-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Sop'o-rif'er-ous-ness,  re. 

Sop'O-rlf'lc  (-Ik;  277),  a.  [L.  sopor  a  heavy  sleep 
(akin  to  somnus  sleep) -\- facere  to  make.  See  Somno- 
lent, Fact.]  Causing  sleep  ;  tending  to  cause  sleep  ; 
soporif  erous ;  as,  the  soporific  virtues  of  opium. 

Syn.  —  Somniferous ;  narcotic ;  opiate ;  anodyne. 

Sop'O-rit'lo,  n.  A  medicine,  drug,  plant,  or  other 
agent  that  has  the  quality  of  inducing  sleep  ;  a  narcotic. 

Sop'O-rose'  (sop'o-ros'),  1  a.      [From   Sopor  ;    cf.   L. 

Sop'O-rous  (sop'o-riis),  )  soporus,  fr.  sopor  a  heavy 
slee-p,  F.  soporeux.]    Causing  sleep ;  sleepy. 

Sop'per  (-per),  re.    One  who  sops.  Johnson. 

Sop'py  (-py),  a.  Soaked  or  saturated  with  liquid  or 
moisture  ;  very  wet  or  sloppy. 

It  [Yarmouth]  looked  rather  spongy  and  soppy.    Dickens. 

II  So'pra  (so'pra),  adv.  [It.,  from  L.  supra  above.] 
(,Mus. )  Above ;  before ;  over  ;  upon. 

So-pra'nist  (so-pra'nTst),  re.    (3Ius.)  A  treble  singer. 

So-pra^no  (-no),  re.  /  pi.  E.  Sopranos  (-noz).  It.  So- 
prani (-ne).  [It.,  fr.  soprano  superior,  highest,  fr.  sopra 
above,  L.  supra.  See  Sovereign.]  (Mus.)  (a)  The 
treble  ;  the  highest  vocal  register ;  the  highest  kind  of 
female  or  boy's  voice  ;  the  upper  part  in  harmony  for 
mixed  voices.  (6)  A  singer,  commonly  a  woman,  with  a 
treble  voice. 

Sops'a-vlne  (sops'a-vin),  n.  See  Sops  of  wine,  under 
Sop. 

SO'ra  (so'ra),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  A  North  American  rafl  (Por- 
zana  Carolina)  common  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 
Its  back  is  golden  brown,  varied  with  black  and  white, 
the  front  of  the  head  and  throat  black,  the  breast  and 
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«ides  of  the  bead  and  neck  slate-colored.  Called  also 
American  fail,  Carolina 
rail,  Carolina  crake,  com- 
mon rail,  sora  rail,  ioree, 
mesdow  chicken,  and  orto- 
lan. 

King  Bora,  the  Florida  gal- 
linule. 

Sor'anoe  (sSr'ans  or  sor'-), 
n.    Soreness.    [0Z)«.] 

Sorb  (88rb),  n.    [L.  sorbus 
the  tree,  sorbum  the  fruit : 

cf.  F.  sorbe.    See  Service ..^ 

TBEH.]     (Bot.)  (a)  The  wild  g^^^  „^  Carolina  Rail  (Porzana 
service  tree  (Pyrus  tormv-  Carolina), 

nalis)  of  Europe;  also,  the 
rowan  tree.    (6)  The  fruit  of  these  trees. 

Sorb  apple,  the  fruit  of  the  sorb,  or  wild  service  tree.  — 
Sorb  tree,  the  wild  service  tree. 

Sor1)ate  (sSr'bit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sorbate.  See  Sokbio.] 
(Chem.)  A  salt  of  sorbic  acid. 

Sor'be-fa'Glent  (s6r'bS-fa'3h«nt),  a.  [L.  sorbere  to 
suck  in,  absorb  +  faciens,  p.  pr.  of  facere  to  make.] 
(Med.)  Producing  absorption.^  n.  A  medicine  or  sub- 
stance which  produces  absorption. 

Sorb'ent  (sSrb'ent),  n.  [L.  sorbens,  p.  pr.  of  sorbere 
to  suck  in,  to  absorb.]     An  absorbent.     [iJ.] 

SorHiet  (sdr'bSt),  n.  [F.  sorbet  or  It.  sorhetto  or  Sp. 
sorbete,  from  the  same  source  as  E.  sherbet.  See  Sher- 
bet.]   A  kind  of  beverage  ;  sherbet.  Smollett. 

Sor'blo  (eSr'blk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  sorbigue.  See  Sorb.] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  the  rowan  tree, 
or  sorb ;  specifically,  designating  an  acid,  C5H7.CO2H,  of 
the  acetylene  series,  found  in  the  unripe  berries  of  this 
tree,  and  extracted  as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

Sor'blle  (-bil),  a.  [L.  sorbiUs,  fr.  sorbere  to  suck  in, 
to  drink  down.]    Fit  to  be  drunk  or  sipped.     [06«.] 

Sor'bln  (-bin),  «.  ( Chem. )  An  unf  ermentable  sugar, 
isomeric  with  glucose,  found  in  the  ripe  berries  of  the 
rowan  tree,  or  sorb,  and  extracted  as  a  sweet  white 
crystalline  substance  ;  —  called  also  mountain-ash  sugar. 

SorOblte  (-bit),  n.  [L.  sorbus  service  tree.]  {Chem.) 
A  sugarlike  substance,  isomeric  with  maunite  and  dul- 
cite,  found  with  sorbin  in  the  ripe  berries  of  the  sorb, 
and  extracted  as  ft  sirup  or  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance. —  Sor-blt'lo  (s6r-bit'Ik),  a. 

Sor-bl'tlon  (sSr-btsh'Sn),  n.  [L.  sorbitio.']  The  act 
of  drinking  or  sipping.     [OSi.] 

Sor-bon'lO-al  (-bOn'T-kol),  a.  Belonging  to  the  Sor- 
bonne  or  to  a  Sorbonist.  Bale. 

SorHbon-lst  (sSr'bBn-ist),  n.  [F.  sorhoniste.']  A  doc- 
tor of  the  Sorbonne,  or  theological  college,  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  founded  by  Robert  de  So7-bon,  A.  D. 
1252.    It  was  suppressed  in  the  Revolution  of  1789. 

Sor'cer-er  (-ser-er),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sorcier.  See  Sorcert.] 
A  conjurer ;  an  enchanter  ;  a  magician.  Bacon. 

Fharaoh  also  called  the  wise  men  and  the  sorcerers.   Ex.  vii.  U. 

Sor'cer-eBS,  n.     A  female  sorcerer. 

Sor'oer-lng,  n.    Act  or  practice  of  using  sorcery. 

Sor'cer-OUS  (-us),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  sorcery. 

Sor'oer-y  (-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Sorceries  (-Iz).  [OE.  sorcerie, 
OF.  sorcerie,  fr.  OF.  &  F.  sorcier  a  sorcerer,  LL.  sortia- 
rius,  fr.  L.  sors,  tortis,  a  lot,  decision  by  lot,  fate,  des- 
tiny. See  Sort,  n.]  Divination  by  the  assistance,  or 
supposed  assistance,  of  evil  spirits,  or  the  power  of  com- 
manding evil  spirits ;  magic ;  necromancy  ;  witchcraft ; 
enchantment. 

Adder's  wisdom  I  have  learned. 
To  fence  my  ear  against  thy  sorcei'ies.  Ililton. 

Sord  (sord  or  sSrdl  n.    See  Swahd.     [iJ.]        Milton. 

II  Sor'des  (sSr'dez),  re,  [L.,  fr.  sordere  to  be  dirty  or 
foul.]  Foul  matter ;  excretion  ;  dregs  ;  filthy,  useless, 
or  rejected  matter  of  any  kind ;  specifically  (itfed.),  the 
foul  matter  that  collects  on  the  teeth  and  tongue  in  low 
fevers  and  other  conditions  attended  with  great  vital 
depression. 

Sor'det  (-dSt),  re.     [See  Sordine.]    {Mus.)  A  sordine. 

Sor'dld  (-did),  a.   [L.  sordidus,  fr.  sordere  to  be  filthy 
or  dirty ;  probably  akin  to  E.  swart :  cf .  F.  sordide.    See 
SWABT,  a.]     1.  Filthy ;  foul ;  dirty.     [Ois.] 
A  sordid  god ;  down  from  his  hoary  chin 
A  length  of  beard  descends,  uncombed,  unclean.  Dryden. 

2.  Vile  ;  base ;  gross  ;  mean  ;  as,  vulgar,  sordid  mor- 
tals.    "  To  scorn  the  sordid  world."  Milton. 

3.  Meanly  avaricious ;  covetous  ;  niggardly. 

He  may  be  old, 
And  yet  not  sordid,  who  refuses  gold.  Sir  J.  DenJiam. 

Sor-dld'1-ty  (s6r-did'l-tjr),  re.     Sordidness.     [06s.] 

Sor'dld-ly  (s6r'dld-lj?),  adv.     In  a  sordid  manner. 

Sor'dld-ness,  «.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  sordid. 

Sor'dlne  (eSr'dln  or  -den  ;  277),  re.  [It.  sordino,  sor- 
dino, from  sordo  deaf,  dull-sounding,  L.  surdus.  See 
Surd.]    (Mus.)  See  Damper,  and  5th  Mute. 

Sore  (sor),  a.  [F.  saure,  sore,  sor  ;  f  aucon  sor  a  sore 
falcon.    See  Sorrel,  o.]    Reddish  brown  ;  sorrel.     [iS.] 

Sore  fiilcon.    (ZoSl.)  See  Sore,  re.,  1. 

Sore,  re.  1.  (Zo'dl.)  A  young  hawk  or  falcon  in  the 
first  year. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  young  buck  in  the  fourth  year.  See 
the  Note  under  Buck. 

Sore,  a.  \_Compar.  Sorer  (-er)  ;  superl.  Sorest.] 
[OE.  sor,  sar,  AS.  sar ;  akin  to  D.  zeer,  OS.  &  OHG. 
ser,  O.  sehr  very,  Icel.  sarr,  Sw.  sar,  Goth,  sair  pain. 
Cf.  Soert.]  1.  Tender  to  the  touch ;  susceptible  of 
pain  from  pressure ;  inflamed  ;  painful ;  —  said  of  the 
body  or  its  parts ;  as,  a  sore  hand. 

2.  Fig. :  Sensitive  ;  tender ;  easily  pained,  grieved,  or 
vexed ;  very  susceptible  of  irritation. 

Malice  and  hatred  are  very  fretting  and  vexatious,  and  apt  to 
make  our  mmds  tore  and  uneasy.  Tillotson. 

3.  Severe ;  afflictive  ;  distressing ;  as,  a  sore  disease  ; 
core  evil  or  caUmity.    "  Sore  distraction."  Shak. 


Soredia. 


4.  Criminal;  wrong;  evil.     lObs.]  Shak. 

Sore  throat  {Med.),  inflammation  of  the  throat  and  ton- 
sils ;  pharyngitis.  See  C ynanche.  —  Malignant,  Ulcerated, 
or  Putrid,  sore  throat.    See  ANOiifA,  and  under  Putrid. 

Sore  (sor),  re.     [OE.  sor,  sar,  AS.  sar.    See  Sobe,  a.] 

1.  A  place  in  an  animal  body  where  the  skin  and  flesh 
are  ruptured  or  bruised,  so  as  to  be  tender  or  painful ; 
a  painful  or  diseased  place,  such  as  an  ulcer  or  a  boil. 

The  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores.    Luke  xvi.  21. 

2.  Fig. :  Grief ;  affliction ;  trouble ;  difficulty.  Chaucer. 

I  see  plainly  where  his  sore  lies.       -Si;'  W.  Scott. 
Cold  Bore.    (Med.)  See  under  Cold,  re. 
Sore,  adv.     [AS.  sare.    See  Sore,  a.]    1.  In  a  sore 
manner  ;  with  pain ;  grievously. 

Thy  hand  presseth  me  sore.         Ps.  xxxviii.  2. 
2.  Greatly ;  violently ;  deeply. 

[Hannah]  prayed  unto  the  Lord  and  wept  sore.  1  Sam.  i.  10. 

Sore  sighed  the  knigtit,  who  this  long  sermon  heard.  Dryden. 

II  So-re'dl-a  (s6-re'di-a),  n.,pl.  of  Soeedium. 

So-re'dl-ate  (-at),  a.    (Bot.)     ^a^ 

Sorediiferous. 

Sor'e-dU'er-OUS  (sBr'e-dlf'er- 

us),  or  So-re'di-ll'er-ous  (so- 
re'dl-if'er-iis),  a.  [Soredium  -{- 
-ferous.']  (Bot.)  Bearing  sore- 
dia; sorediate. 

II  So-re'dl-um  (s6-re'di-um), 
re.  /  p/.  Sohedla  (-a,).  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  <7(opdsaheap.]  (Bot.) 
A  patch  of  granular  bodies  on  the  surface  of  the  thallus 
of  lichens. 

So'ree  (so're),  n.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Soea. 

Sore'bead'  (sor'hSd'),  re.  One  who  is  disgruntled  by 
a  failure  in  politics,  or  the  like.     [_Slang,  U.  S."] 

Sore'hon  (-hSn),  n.  [Corrupted  from  sojourn,  Scot. 
soiorne,  sorn.']  Formerly,  in  Ireland,  a  kind  of  servile 
tenure  which  subjected  the  tenant  to  maintain  his  chief- 
tain gratuitously  whenever  he  wished  to  indulge  in  a 
revel.  Spenser. 

Sor'el  (sor'Sl),  re.  [A  diminutive.  See  Sore  reddish 
brown.]  1.  (Zool.)  A  young  buck  in  the  third  year. 
See  the  Note  under  Buck.  Shak. 

2.  A  yellowish  or  reddish  brown  color  ;  sorrel. 

Soredy  (sorlj?),  adv.  In  a  sore  manner ;  grievously ; 
painfully ;  as,  to  be  sorely  afflicted. 

II  So-re'ma  (so-re'm4),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  trcopoi  a  heap.] 
(Bot.)  A  heap  of  carpels  belonging  to  one  flower. 

Sore'neSS  (sor'nSs),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sore ;  tenderness ;  painfulness ;  as,  the  soreness  of  a 
wound  ;  the  soreness  of  an  affliction. 

II  So'res  (so'rgks),  re.  [L.,  a  shrew.]  (Zool.)  A  ge- 
nus of  small  Insectivora,  including  the  common  shrews. 

Sor'ghe  (sSr'ge),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  The  three-bearded  rock- 
ling,  or  whistlefish.     \_Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Sor'ghum  (sSr'gtSm),  re.  [NL.,  probably  of  Chinese 
origin.]  (Bot.)  (a)  A  genus  of  grasses,  properly  limited 
to  two  species.  Sorghum  Halepense,  the  Arabian  millet, 
or  Johnson  grass  (see  Johnson  grass),  and  S.  vulgare,  the 
Indian  millet  (see  Indian  millet,  under  Indian).  (6)  A 
variety  of  Sorghum  vulgare,  grown  for  its  saccharine 
juice ;  the  Chinese  sugar  cane. 

Sor'go  (-go),  re.  [Cf.  It.  sorgo.  See  Sorohum.]  (Bot.) 
Indian  millet  and  its  varieties.    See  Sorghum. 

II  So'rl  (so'ri),  n.,pl.  of  SoRUs. 

So'rl-clne  (so'rl-sln),  a.  [L.  soricinus,  ii.  sorez  a 
shrew.]  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Shrew  family 
iSoricidx) ;  like  a  shrew  in  form  or  habits ;  as,  the  sori- 
cine  bat  (Glossophaga  soricina). 

So-rl'tes  (so-ri'tez),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  o-wpeinj?  (sc. 
<ruAAoyt<T;iids),  properly,  heaped  up  (hence,  a  heap  of  syl- 
logisms), fr.  <ro)pds  a  heap.]  (Logic)  An  abridged  form 
of  stating  a  series  of  syllogisms  in  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions so  arranged  that  the  predicate  of  each  one  that  pre- 
cedes forms  the  subject  of  each  one  that  follows,  and  the 
conclusion  unites  the  subject  of  the  first  proposition  with 
the  predicate  of  the  last  proposition,  as  in  the  following 
example :  — 

The  soul  is  a  thinking  agent ; 

A  thinking  agent  can  not  be  severed  into  parts ; 

That  which  can  not  be  severed  can  not  be  destroyed ; 

Therefore  the  soul  can  not  be  destroyed. 

11^°°  When  the  series  is  arranged  in  the  reverse  order, 
it  is  called  the  Goclenian  sorites,  from  Goclenius,  a  phi- 
losopher of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Destructive  sorites.    See  under  Destructive. 

So-rlt'ic-al  (so-rit'I-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  so- 
rites ;  resembling  a  sorites. 

Som  (sorn),  V.  i.  [See  Sohehon.]  To  obtrude  one's 
self  on  another  for  bed  and  board.   [iScoZ.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Som'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  obtrudes  himself  on  an- 
other for  bed  and  board.     lScot.2  De  Quincey. 

So-ro'ral  (so-ro'rol),  a.  [L.  soror  sister  :  cf.  F.  soro- 
ral.^    Relating  to  a  sister ;  sisterly.     [iJ.] 

So-ror'1-clde  (so-rSr'i-sid ;  277),  re.  [L.  sororicida, 
and  sororicidium  ;  soror  a  sister  -|-  caedere  to  kill.]  The 
murder  of  one's  sister ;  also,  one  who  murders  or  kills 
one's  own  sister.  Johnson. 

So-ro'rlze  (sS-ro'riz  or  6o'r5r-iz),  v.  i.  [L.  soror,  so- 
roris,  a  sister.]  To  associate,  or  hold  fellowsliip,  as  sis- 
ters ;  to  have  sisterly  feelings  ;  —  analogous  to  fraternize. 
IBecent  &  R.'] 

So-ro'sls  (so-ro'sis),  re.  [NL.  See  Sororizb.]  A 
woman's  club  ;  an  association  of  women.     [lA.  iS.] 

II  So-ro'sls,  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (riopds  a  heap.]  (Sol.)  A 
fleshy  fruit  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  many  flowers 
with  their  receptacles,  ovaries,  etc.,  as  the  breadfruit, 
mulberry,  and  pineapple. 

Sor'rage  (sor'rSj ;  48),  re.  [Cf.  Sorrel,  re.]  The 
blades  of  green  wheat  or  barley.     [O6.1.]  'Bailey, 

Sor'rance  (-rans),  re.     Same  as  Sorancb.     [Ois.] 

Sor'rel  (-rSl),  a.  [F.  saur,  saure,  OF.  tor,  sore,  prob- 
ably of  Teutonic  origin ;  cf.  D.  zoor  dry,  LG.  soar  ;  the 
meaning  probably  coming  from  the  color  of  dry  leaves. 


See  Sear,  a.,  and  cf.  Sobel.]    Of  a  yellowish  or  reddiBh 
brown  color  ;  as,  a  sorrel  horse. 

Sor'rel  (s5r'rSl),  re.  A  yellowish  or  reddish  brown 
color. 

Sor'rel,  n.  [F.  surelle,  fr.  sur  sour,  fr.  OHG.  sHr 
sour.  See  Sour.]  (Bot.)  One  of  various  plants  having 
a  sour  juice ;  especially,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Butnex, 
as  Rumex  Acetosa,  Rumex  Acetosella,  etc. 

Mountain  Borrel.  (Bot.)  See  under  Mountain.  —  Red  Bor- 
rel.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  malvaceous  plant  (Hibiscus  Sabdariffa) 
whose  acid  calyxes  and  capsules  are  used  in  the  Westln- 
dies  for  making  tarts  and  acid  drinks,  (b)  A  troublesome 
weed  (Rumex  Acetosella),  also  called  sheep  sorrel.  —  Salt 
of  sorrel  (Chem.),  binoxalate  of  potassa;  —  so  called  be- 
cause obtained  from  the  juice  of  Rumex  Acetosella,  or 
Rumex  Acetosa. — Sorrel  tree  {Bot.),  a  small  ericaceouB 
tree  (Oxydend7-um.  a7-borevm)  whose  leaves  resemble  those 
of  the  peach  and  have  a  sour  taste.  It  is  common  along 
the  AUeghanies.  Called  also  sourwood.  —  Wood  aorrel 
(Bot.),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Oxalis. 

Sor-ren'tO  work'  (s6r-rSn'to  wQrk').  Ornamental 
work,  mostly  carved  fretwork  in  olivewood,  decorated 
with  inlay,  made  at  or  near  Sorrento,  Italy.  Hence, 
more  rarely,  jig-saw  work  and  the  like  done  anywhere. 

Soi'rl-ly  (s5r'rl-iy),  adv.    In  a  sorry  manner ;  poorly. 
Thy  pipe,  O  Pan,  irhall  help,  though  I  sing  sorrily. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Sor'rl-ness,  re.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  sorry. 

Sor'row  (s8r'r6),  re.  [OE.  sorwe,  sorewe,  sor^e,  AS. 
sorg,  sorh ;  akin  to  D.  zorg  care,  anxiety,  OS.  sorgo, 
OHG.  sorga,  soraga,  suorga,  G.  sorge,  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan. 
sorg,  Goth,  saurga;  of  unknown  origin.]  The  uneasi- 
ness or  pain  of  mind  which  is  produced  by  the  loss  of 
any  good,  real  or  supposed,  or  by  disappointment  in  the 
expectation  of  good  ;  grief  at  having  suifered  or  occa- 
sioned evil ;  regret ;  unhappiness ;  sadness.  Milton, 
How  great  a  sorrow  suffereth  now  Arcite  I       Chaucer. 

The  safe  and  general  antidote  against  sorroio  is  employment. 

liarnbler, 

Syn.  —  Grief ;  unhappiness ;  regret ;  sadness ;  heavi- 
ness ;  mourning ;  affliction.    See  Affliction,  and  Grief. 

Sor'row,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sohbowed  (-rod) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Sorrowing.]  [OE.  sormuen,  sorwen,  sorhen, 
AS.  sorgian  ;  akin  to  Goth,  sairgan.  See  Sorrow,  re.] 
To  feel  pain  of  mind  in  consequence  of  evil  experienced, 
feared,  or  done  ;  to  grieve  ;  to  be  sad ;  to  be  sorry. 

Sorrowing  most  of  all  ,  .  ,  that  they  should  see  his  face  no 

more.  Acts  xx.  38. 

I  desire  no  man  to  sorroio  for  me.     Sir  J.  Hayivard, 

Sor'rowed  (-rod),  a.  Accompanied  with  sorrow ;  sor- 
rowful.    [_Obs.-]  Shak. 

Sor'row-ful  (-rS-ful),  a.    [OE.  sorweful,  AS.  sorgful.'] 

1.  Full  of  sorrow ;  exhibiting  sorrow  ;  sad ;  dejected ; 
distressed.  "  This  sorrowful  prisoner."  Chaucer. 
My  soul  is  exceeding  sm-rowful,  even  unto  death.  Matt.  xxvi.  38. 

2.  Producing  sorrow ;  exciting  grief  ;  mournful;  lam- 
entable ;  grievous ;  as,  a  sorrowful  accident. 

Syn. —  Sad;  mournful;  dismal;  disconsolate;  drear; 
dreary ;  grievous ;  lamentable ;  doleful ;  distressmg. 

—  Sor'row-fnl-ly,  adv.  —  Sor'row-fnl-ness,  n. 

Sor'row-less,  a.    Free  from  sorrow. 

Sor'ry  (-r^),  a.     \_Compar.  Sorrier  (-ri-er) ;  superl. 

Sorriest.]     [OE.  sory,  sary,  AS.  sdrig,  fr.  sar,  n.,  sore. 

See  Sore,  re.  &  a.   The  original  sense  was,  painful ;  hence, 

miserable,  sad.]     1.  Grieved  for  the  loss  of  some  good  ; 

pained  for  some  evil ;  feeling  regret ;  —  now  generally 

used  to  express  light  grief  or  affliction,  but  formerly 

often  used  to  express  deeper  feeling.     "I  am  son-y  for 

my  sins."  Piers  Ploioman. 

Ye  were  made  sorry  after  a  godly  manner.    2  Cor.  vii.  9. 

I  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend  ;  't  is  the  duke's  pleasure.    Shak. 

She  entered,  were  he  lief  or  sorry.  Spenser. 

2.  Melancholy ;  dismal ;  gloomy ;  mournful.  Spenser. 

All  full  of  chirking  was  this  soi-nj  place.       Chaucer. 

3.  Poor ;  mean  ;  worthless ;  as,  a  sorry  excuse.  "  With 
sorry  grace."    Chaucer 

Cheeks  of  so)Tv  grain  will  serve.  Milton. 

Good  fruit  will  sometimes  grow  on  a  sori'y  tree.  Sir  W.  ScotU 

Syn.  —  Hurt ;  afflicted  ;  mortified ;  vexed ;  chagrined ; 
melancholy ;  dismal ;  poor ;  mean ;  pitiful. 

II  Sors  (sSrz),  re. ;  pi.  Sortes  (sSr'tez).  [L.]  A  lot; 
also,  a  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  lots. 

Sortea  Homericas  or  Vlrgillanse  [L.,  Homeric  or  Virgilian 
lots],  a  form  of  divination  anciently  practiced,  which  con- 
sisted in  taking  the  first  passage  on  which  the  eye  fell, 
upon  opening  a  volume  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  or  a  passage 
drawn  from  an  urn  in  which  several  were  deposited,  as 
indicating  future  events,  or  the  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. In  later  times  the  Bible  was  used  for  the  same 
purpose  by  Christians. 

Sort  (s6rt),  re.  [F.  sort,  L.  .■sors,  soriis.  See  Sow 
kind.]    Chance  ;  lot ;  destiny.     [06s.] 

By  aventure,  or  sort,  or  cas  [chance].         Ctiatuxr. 

Let  blockish  Aiax  draw 
The  sort  to  flght  with  Hector.  Slialc 

Sort,  n.  [F.  sorte  (cf .  It.  soi-la,  sorte),  from  L.  sois, 
.'!Ortis,  a  lot,  part,  probably  akin  to  serere  to  connect. 
See  Series,  and  cf.  Assort,  Consort,  Resort,  Sorcery, 
Sort  lot.]  1.  A  kind  or  species  ;  any  number  or  collec- 
tion of  individual  persons  or  things  chai-acterized  by  the 
same  or  like  qualities ;  a  class  or  order ;  as,  a  sort  of 
men  ;  a  sort  of  horses  ;  a  sort  of  trees ;  a  sort  of  poems. 

2.  Manner ;  form  of  being  or  acting. 

Which  for  my  part  I  covet  to  perform. 

In  soi-t  as  through  the  world  1  did  pi-oclaim.    Spenser. 

Flowers,  in  such  sort  worn,  can  neither  be  smelt  nor  seen 

well  by  those  that  wear  them.  Hooker. 

1  '11  deceive  you  in  another  sort.  Sliak. 

To  Adam  in  what  sort 

Shall  I  appear  'I  Milton. 

I  shall  not  be  wholly  witliout  praise,  If  in  some  s<n-t  I  have 

copied  his  style.  Dn/den. 

3.  Condition  above  the  vulgar ;  rank.     [Obs.]     Shak. 

4.  A  chance  group ;  a  company  of  persons  who  happen 
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to  be  together ;  a  troop  ;  also,  an  assemblage  of  animals. 

[06i-.]    '■^  A  sort  of  shepherds."    Spenser,     "A  sort  of 

steers."   Spenser.      "A  sort  of  doves."    Dryden.    "A 

iort  of  rogues. "    Massmger. 

A  boy,  a  child,  and  we  a  sort  of  us, 

Vowed  against  his  voyage.  Chapman, 

5.  A  pair ;  a  set ;  a  suit.  Johnson. 

6.  pi.  (Print.)  Letters,  figures,  points,  marks,  spaces, 
or  quadrats,  belonging  to  a  case,  separately  considered. 

Out  of  Borta  (Print.),  with  some  letters  or  sotts  of  type 
deficient  or  exhausted  in  the  case  or  font ;  hence,  collo- 
quially, out  of  order ;  ill ;  vexed  ;  disturbed.  —  To  run 
upon  sorts  (Print,),  to  use  or  require  a  greater  number  of 
some  particular  letters,  figures,  or  marks  than  the  regular 
proportion,  as,  for  example,  in  making  an  index. 

Syn.  —  Kind ;  species ;  rank ;  condition.  —  Sort,  Kind. 
Kind  originally  denoted  things  of  thg  same  famUy,  or 
bound  together  by  some  natural  affinity ;   and  hence,  a 
class.     Sort  signifies  that  which  constitutes  a  particular 
lot  or  parcel,  not  implying  necessarily  the  idea  of  affin- 
ity, but  of  mere  assemblage.    The  two  words  are  now 
used  to  a  great  extent  interchangeably,  though  sort  (per- 
haps from  its  original  meaning  of  lot)  sometimes  carries 
with  it  a  slight  tone  of  disparagement  or  contempt,  as 
when  we  say,  that  sort  of  people,  that  sort  of  language. 
As  when  the  total  kind 
Of  birds,  in  orderly  array  on  wing, 
Came  summoned  over  Eden  to  receive 
Their  names  of  thee.  ifilton. 

None  of  noble  sort 
"Would  80  offend  a  virgin.  Shak. 

Sort  (s6rt),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Sohted;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  ScmTiNO.]  1.  To  separate,  and  place  in  distinct 
classes  or  divisions,  as  things  having  different  qualities ; 
as,  to  sort  cloths  according  to  their  colors ;  to  sort  wool 
or  thread  according  to  its  fineness. 

Rays  which  differ  in  refrangibility  may  be  parted  and  sorted 
from  one  another.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

2.  To  reduce  to  order  from  a  confused  state.   Hooker. 

3.  To  conjoin ;  to  put  together  in  distribution  ;  to  class. 
Shellfish  have  been,  by  some  of  the  ancients,  compared  and 

toried  with  insects.  Bacon. 

She  sorts  things  present  with  things  past.    Sir  J,  Davies, 

4.  To  choose  from  a  number ;  to  select ;  to  cull. 

That  he  may  sort  her  out  a  worthy  spouse.    Chapman. 
I  '11  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you.  Shak. 

6.  To  conform ;  to  adapt ;  to  accommodate.     [iJ.] 

1  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience.  Shak. 

Sort,  V.  i.  1.  To  join  or  associate  with  others,  esp. 
with  others  of  the  same  kind  or  species ;  to  agree. 

Nor  do  metals  only  sort  and  herd  with  metals  in  the  earth, 

and  minerals  with  minerals.  Woodward. 

The  illiberality  of  parents  towards  children  makes  them  base, 

and  sort  with  any  company.  Bacon. 

2.  To  suit ;  to  fit ;  to  be  in  accord ;  to  harmonize. 

They  are  happy  whose  natures  sort  with  their  vocations.  Bacon. 

Things  sort  not  to  my  will.  Herbert. 

1  can  not  tell  you  precisely  how  they  sorted.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sort'a-ble  (sSrt'a-b'l),  a.     [Cf.  F.  sortahle  suitable.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  sorted. 

2.  Suitable ;  befitting ;  proper.  [06s.]  Bacon. 
Sort'a-bly,  adv.  Suitably.  [06s.]  Cotgrave. 
Sort'al  (-al),  a.  Pertaining  to  a  sort.  [06s.]  Locke. 
Sort'ance  (-ans),  n.  [From  Sort,  v.  i.]  Suitable- 
ness; agreement.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Sort'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  sorts. 

II  Sor'tes  (sSr'tez),  n.,pl.  of  SoRS. 

Sor'tle  (sSr'te;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  sortir  to  go  out,  to 
issue,  probably  fr.  L.  sortus,  for  surrectus,  p.  p.  of  sur- 
gere  to  raise  up,  to  rise  up.  See  Soiikce.]  (Mil,)  The 
sudden  issuing  of  a  body  of  troops,  usually  small,  from  a 
besieged  place  to  attack  or  harass  the  besiegers :  a  sally. 

Sor'tl-Iege  (-tt-lej),  n.    [F.  sortilege,  fr.  L.  sors,  sor- 
iis,  a  lot  -f-  legere  to  gather,  to  select.]    The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  drawing  lots ;  divination  by  drawing  lots. 
A  woman  infamous  for  sortileges  and  witcheries.    Sir  W,  Scott. 

Sor'tl-le'glous  (-le'jiis),  a.    Pertaining  to  sortilege. 

Sor-til'e-gy  (-tTl'e-jJ),  n.  SortUege.  [iJ.]  De  Quincey. 

Sor-ti'tlon  (-tish'un),  n.  [L.  sortitio,  from  sorliri  to 
draw  or  cast  lots,  fr.  sors,  sortis,  a  lot.]  Selection  or 
appointment  by  lot.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Sort'ment  (sSrt'ment),  re.    Assortment.     [06s.] 

II  So'rus  (so'rils),  n. ;  pi.  SoEi(-ri).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-upo9 
a  heap.]  (Bot.)  One  of  the  fruit  dots,  or  small  clusters  of 
sporangia,  on  the  back  of  the  fronds  of  ferns. 

Sor'we  (sSr'we),  re.  &  v.     Sorrow.     [06s.]     Chaucer. 

Sor'we-fnl  (-ful),  a.  Sorrowful.     [06s.]         Chaucer. 

So'ry  (so'Tf),'n.  [L.  sory,  Gr.  triapv.]  (Old  Min. 
Chem.)  Green  vitriol,  or  some  earth  impregnated  with  it. 

So'-SC  (so'so'),  a.    ISo  +  S0.2  Neither  very  good  nor 
very  bad ;  middling ;  passable ;  tolerable ;  indifferent. 
In  some  Irish  houses,  where  things  are  so-so. 
One  gammon  of  bacon  hangs  up  tor  a  show.    Goldsmith. 

He  [Bums]  certainly  wrote  some  so-so  verses  to  the  Tree  of 
Liberty.  Prof.   Wibon. 

So'— so',  adv.     Tolerably  ;  passably.  J£.  James. 

Soss  (sos;  115),  V.  i.  [Cf.  SonsE.]  To  fall  at  once 
into  a  chair  or  seat ;  to  sit  lazily.     [06s.]  Swift. 

Soss,  V.  t.  To  throw  in  a  negligent  or  careless  man- 
ner ;  to  toss.     [06s.]  Swift. 

Soss,  re.     1.  A  lazy  fellow.     [06s.]  Cotgrave. 

2.  A  heavy  fall.     \_Prov.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 

Soss,  re.  [See  Sesspool.]  Anything  dirty  or  muddy ; 
adirty  puddle.     \_Prov.  Eng.l 

jl  Sos'te-nu'tO  (sos'ta-nob'to),  a.  [It.]  (il/«s.)  Sus- 
tained ;  —  applied  to  a  movement  or  passage  the  sounds 
of  which  are  to  be  sustained  to  the  utmost  of  the  nomi- 
nal value  of  the  time ;  also,  to  a  passage  the  tones  of 
which  are  to  be  somewhat  prolonged  or  protracted. 

Sot  (sot),  n.     [F.,  fr.  LL.  sottus  ;  of  unknown  origin, 

cf.  Ir.  soial  pride,  soithir  proud,  or  Chald.  &  NHeb. 

shoteh  foolish.]      1.  A  stupid  person ;   a  blockhead ;   a 

duUfeUow;  a  dolt.     [06s.]  South. 

In  Egypt  oft  has  seen  the  sot  bow  down, 

And  reverence  some  deified  baboon.  Oldham. 
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2.  A  person  stupefied  by  excessive  drinking ;  an  habit- 
ual drunkard.     "A  brutal  so/."  Granville. 
Every  sign 
That  calls  the  staring  sots  to  nasty  wine.      Roscommon, 
Sot  (s5t),  a.     Sottish ;  foolish ;  stupid ;  dull.     [06s.] 
"  Rich,  but  sot."  Marston. 
Sot,  V.  ^    To  stupefy ;  to  infatuate  ;  to  besot.    [iJ.] 

I  hate  to  see  a  brave,  bold  fellow  sotted.      Dryden. 

Sot,  V.  i.    To  tipple  to  stupidity.     [iJ.]       Goldsmith. 

So'ta-de'an  (sS'ti-de'an),  a.    Sotadic. 

So-tad'lc  (so-t5d'ik),  a.    Pertaining  to,  or  resembling, 

the  lascivious  compositions  of  the  Greek  poet  Sotades. 

—  n.    A  Sotadic  verse  or  poem. 

Sote  (sot),  a.    Sweet.     [06s.]        Chaucer.    Fairfax. 

So'tel  (so'tgl),  So'tU  (-til),  a.    Subtile.     [06s.] 

So-te'rl-Ol'O-gy  (so-te'ri-ol'S-j^),  re.  [Gr.  o-wnjpio 
safety  (from  cwr^ptoj  saving,  aiaTrjp  a  savior,  aui^eiv  to 
save)  +  -logy.}  1.  A  discourse  on  health,  or  the  science 
of  promoting  and  preserving  health. 

2.  (Theol.)  The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Sothe  (soth  or  so'the),  a.     Sooth.     [06s.]      Chaucer. 

So'tU-aC  (so'thi-Sk), )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Sothis, 

Soth'lc  (sSth'ik),  )  the  Egyptian  name  for  the 
Dog  Star ;  taking  its  name  from  the  Dog  Star ;  canicular. 

Sothiac,  or  Sothlc,  year  (Chronol.),  the  Egyptian  year 
of  365  days  and  6  hours,  as  distinguished  from  the  Egyp- 
tian vague  year,  which  contained  365  days.  The  Sothic 
period  consists  of  1,460  Sothic  years,  being  equal  to  1,461 
vague  years.   One  of  these  periods  ended  in  July,  A.  D.  139. 

So'tU-te  (so'til-te),  n.    Subtlety.     [06s.]      Chaucer. 

Sot'ted  (sSt'tSd),  a.  &  p.  p.  of  Sot.  Befooled ;  de- 
luded ;  besotted.  [06s.]  "  This  sotted  priest."  Chaucer. 

Sot'ter-y  (-ter-J^),  n.     Folly.     [Obs.}  Gauden. 

Sot'tlsh  (-tish),  a.  [From  Sot.]  Like  a  sot ;  doltish  ; 
very  foolish ;  drunken. 

How  ignorant  are  sottish  pretenders  to  astrology  1      Swift. 

Syn. —  Dull;  stupid;  senseless;  doltish;  infatuate. 

—  Sot'tlsh-ly,  adv.  —  Sot'tlsh-ness,  re. 

II  Sot'tO  VO'ce  (softs  vycha).  [It.]  1.  (Mus.)Wifh 
a  restrained  voice  or  moderate  force  ;  in  an  undertone. 

2.  Spoken  low  or  in  an  vmdertone. 

Sou  (soo),  n. ;  pi.  Sous  (sooz  or  soo).  [F.  sou,  OF. 
sol,  from  L.  solidus  a  gold  coin,  in  LL.,  a  coin  of  less 
value.  See  Sold,  m.,  Solid,  and  cf.  Sol,  Soldo.]  An 
old  French  copper  coin,  equivalent  in  value  to,  and  now 
displaced  by,  the  five-centime  piece  (^  of  a  franc),  which 
is  popularly  called  a  sou. 

Sou-a'rl  nut'  (soo-a're  nfit').  (Bot.)  The  large  edible 
nutlike  seed  of  a  tall  tropical  American  tree  (Caryocar 
nuciferum)  of  the  same  natural  order  with  the  tea  plant ; 

—  also  called  butternut.     [Written  also  sawarra  nut.'] 
II  Sou'bah  (soo'b4),  n.     See  Subah. 

11  Sou'bah-dar  (dar),  n.     See  SuBAHDAE. 

Sou'brette' (soo'brgf),  m.  [F.]  A  female  servant  or 
attendant ;  specifically,  as  a  term  of  the  theater,  a  lady's 
maid,  in  comedies,  who  acts  the  part  of  an  intrigante ; 
a  meddlesome,  mischievous  female  servant  or  young 
woman. 

Sou'brl'quet'  (soo'bre'kS'),  n.    See  Sobeiqubt. 

Souce  (sous),  n.    See  1st  Souse. 

Souce,  v.t.&i^  See  Souse.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Sou-chong'  (sob-shSng'),  re.  [Chin,  seou  chong  little 
plant  or  sort.]     A  kind  of  black  tea  of  a  fine  quality. 

Sou-dan'  (soo-dan'),  n.     [F.]     A  sultan.     [06s.] 

Soud'ed  (sobd'Sd),  Soud'et  (-St),  a.     [See  Solder.] 

United;  consolidated  ;  made  firm;  strengthened.    [06s.] 

O  martyr  souded  for  virginity  I  Cliaucer. 

Souffle  (soo'f'l),  n.  [F.]  (Med.)  A  murmuring  or 
blowing  sound;  as,  the  uterine  souffle  heard  over  the 
pregnant  uterus. 

Souf'fl^  (sob'fla),  n.  [F.,  fr.  souffle,  p.  p.  of  souffler 
to  puff.]  (Cookery)  A  side  dish  served  hot  from  the  oven 
at  dinner,  made  of  eggs,  mUk,  and  flour  or  other  farina- 
ceous substance,  beaten  tiU  very  light,  and  flavored  with 
fruits,  liquors,  or  essence. 

Sough  (sou),  n.    A  sow.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Sough  (siit),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  small  drain ; 
an  adit.     [Prov.  Eng.}  W.  M.  Buchanan. 

Sough  (slif;  277),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  sugr  (in  comp.)  a 
rushing  sound,  or  OE.  swough,  swogh,  a  sound,  AS.  swo- 
gan  to  sound,  akin  to  OS.  swogan  to  rustle.  Cf.  Surf, 
Swoon,  v.  i.]  1.  The  sound  produced  by  soughing ;  a 
hollow  murmur  or  roaring. 
The  whispering  leaves  or  solemn  sough  of  the  forest.  W.  Howitt. 

2.  Hence,  a  vague  rumor  or  flying  report.     {Scot."] 

3.  A  cant  or  whining  mode  of  speaking,  especially  in 
preaching  or  praying.     [Scot.']  Jamieson. 

Sough,  V.  i.    To  whistle  or  sigh,  as  the  wind. 

Sought  (sat),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Seek. 

Souke  (so5k),  V.  t.  &  i.    To  suck.     [06s.]     Chaucer. 

Soul  (sol),  a.    Sole.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Soul,  V.  i.  [F.  souler  to  satiate.  See  Son.  to  feed.] 
To  afford  suitable  sustenance.     [06s.]  Warner. 

Soul,  n.  [OE.  soule,  saule,  AS.  sawel,  sawl ;  akin  to 
OFries.  sele,  OS.  seola,  D.  ziel,  G.  seele,  OHG.  sela,  seula, 
Icel.  sala,  S w.  .ijdl,  Dan.  siael,  Goth,  saiwala ;  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  perhaps  akin  to  L.  saeculum  a  lifetime,  age 
(cf.  Secular).]  1.  The  spiritual,  rational,  and  immortal 
part  in  man  ;  that  part  of  man  which  enables  him  to 
think,  and  which  renders  him  a  subject  of  moral  govern- 
ment ;  —  sometimes,  in  distinction  from  the  higher  na- 
ture, or  spirit,  of  man,  the  so-called  animal  soul,  that  is, 
the  seat  of  life,  the  sensitive  affections  and  phantasy, 
exclusive  of  the  voluntary  and  rational  powers ;  —  some- 
times, in  distinction  from  the  mind,  the  moral  and  emo- 
tional part  of  man's  nature,  the  seat  of  feeling,  in  dis- 
tinction from  intellect ;  —  sometimes,  the  intellect  only ; 
the  understanding ;  the  seat  of  knowledge,  as  distin- 
guished from  faeling.  In  a  more  genersd  sense,  "  an 
animating,  separable,  surviving  entity,  the  vehicle  of 
individual  personal  existence. "  Tylor. 

The  eyes  of  our  scmh  only  then  begin  to  see,  when  our  bodily 
eyes  are  closing.  Low. 
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2.  The  seat  of  real  life  or  vitality ;  the  source  of  ao> 
tion  ;  the  animating  or  essential  part.  "  The  hidden  soul 
of  harmony."  MUton. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  toul.    MlUm, 

3.  The  leader ;  the  inspirer ;  the  moving  spirit ;  the 
heart ;  as,  the  soul  of  an  enterprise ;  an  aUe  general  is 
the  soul  of  his  army. 

He  is  the  very  soul  of  bounty  1  Shak. 

4.  Energy ;  courage  ;  spirit ;  fervor ;  affection,  or  any 
other  noble  manifestation  of  the  heart  or  moral  nature ; 
inherent  power  or  goodness. 

That  he  wants  algebra  he  must  confess ; 

But  not  a  soxd  to  give  our  arms  success.  Young. 

5.  A  human  being ;  a  person ;  —  a  familiar  appellation, 
usually  with  a  qualifying  epithet ;  as,  poor  soul. 

As  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good  news  from  a  far 

country.  Prov.  xxv.  M. 

God  forbid  so  many  simple  aouls 

Should  perish  by  the  sword  I  Shak. 

Now  mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul).  Cowper, 

6.  A  pure  or  disembodied  spirit. 

That  to  his  only  Son  .  .  .  every  soul  in  heaven 

Shall  bend  the  knee.  Milion. 

^W  Soul  is  used  in  the  formation  of  numerous  com. 
pounds,  most  of  which  are  of  obvious  signification ;  as, 
soM^betraying,  so«Z-consuming,  soaJ-destroying,  soul- 
distracting,  soH?-enfeebling,  souZ-exalting,  soul-lelt, 
soM^harrowing,  sowi-piercing,  soui-quickenrng,  soul-xe- 
vivmg,  soM?-stirring,  sowZ-subduing,  so«i-withering,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Spirit ;  life  ;  courage  ;  fire ;  ardor. 

Cure  of  souls.  See  Cure,  m.,2.  —  Soul  bell,  the  passing 
bell.    £p.  ifoiZ.  —  Soul  foot.  See  .Sok?  sco^  below.  [06s.  J 

—  Soul  scot,  or  Soul  shot.  [Soul  -¥  scot,  or  shot;  cf.  AS. 
sawelsceat,]  (0,  Eccl,  Law)  A  funeral  duty  paid  in  for- 
mer times  for  a  requiem  for  the  soul.  Ayliffe. 

Soul  (sol),  V.  t.  To  indue  with  a  soul ;  to  furnish  with 
a  soul  or  mind.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Souled  (sold),  a.  Furnished  with  a  soul ;  possessing 
soul  and  feeling  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  composition ;  as, 
great-soured  Hector.  "  Grecian  chiefs  .  .  .  largely 
souled."  Dryden. 

II  Sou'U-li'  (soo1e-le'),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  long-tailed,  crested 
Javan  monkey  (Semnopiihecus  milratus).  The  head, 
the  crest,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail,  are  black. 

Soulless  (sol'lgs),  a.  Being  without  a  soul,  or  with- 
out greatness  or  nobleness  of  mind ;  mean ;  spiritless. 

Slave,  soulless  villain,  dog  I  Shak. 

Soul'less-ly,  adv.    In  a  soulless  manner.  Tylor. 

Soun  (soon),  n.  &  v.    Sound.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Sound  (sound),  re.  [AS.  sund  a  swimming,  akin  to 
E.  swim.  See  Swim.]  The  air  bladder  of  a  fish ;  as,  cod 
sounds  are  an  esteemed  article  of  food. 

Sound,  re.    (Zo'ol.)  A  cuttlefish.    [06s.]    Ainsworth. 

Sound,  a.  ICompar.  Sounder  (-er) ;  superl.  Sound- 
est.] [OE.  sound,  AS.  sund;  akin  to  D.  gezond,  G. 
gesund,  OHG.  gisunt,  Dan.  &  Sw.  sund,  and  perhaps  to 
L.  sanus.  Cf.  Sane.]  1.  Whole ;  unbroken  ;  unharmed ; 
free  from  flaw,  defect,  or  decay  ;  perfect  of  the  kind ;  as, 
sound  timber ;  sound  fruit ;  a  sound  tooth  ;  a  sound  ship. 

2.  Healthy ;  not  diseased ;  not  being  in  a  morbid  state ; 

—  said  of  body  or  mind ;  as,  a  sound  body ;  a  sound  con- 
stitution ;  a  sound  understanding. 

3.  Firm  ;  strong ;  safe. 

The  brasswork  here,  how  rich  it  is  in  beams. 

And  how,  besides,  it  makes  the  whole  house  sound.    Chapman. 

4.  Free  from  error ;  correct ;  right ;  honest ;  trua ; 
faithful ;  orthodox  ;  —  said  of  persons ;  as,  a  sound  law- 
yer ;  a  sound  thinker. 

Do  not  I  know  you  for  a  favorer 
Of  this  new  sect  ?    Ye  are  not  sound.  Shak. 

5.  Founded  in  truth  or  right ;  supported  by  justice  ; 
not  to  be  overthrown  or  refuted ;  not  fallacious ;  as, 
sound  argument  or  reasoning ;  a  sound  objection  ;  sound 
doctrine  ;  sound  principles. 

Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  thou  hast  heard  of 
me.  2  Tim.  i.  18. 

6.  Heavy ;  laid  on  with  force  ;  as,  a  sound  beating. 

7.  Undisturbed  ;  deep  ;  profound ;  as,  sound  sleep. 

8.  Founded  in  law  ;  legal ;  valid ;  not  defective ;  as,  a 
sound  title  to  land. 

^W^  Sound  is  sometimes  used  in  the  formation  of  self- 
explaining  compounds ;  as,  soureii-headed,  sound-heaxteds 
sound-timbered,  etc. 

Sound  currency  (Com.),  a  currency  whose  actual  value 
is  the  same  as  its  nominal  value ;  a  currency  which  does 
not  deteriorate  or  depreciate  or  fluctuate  in  comparison 
with  the  standard  of  values. 

Sound,  adv.     Soundly. 

So  sound  he  slept  that  naught  might  him  awake.    Spenser. 

Sound,  n.  [AS.  sund  a  narrow  sea  or  strait ;  akin  to 
Icel.,  Sw.,  Dan.,  &  G.  sund,  probably  so  named  because 
it  could  be  swum  across.  See  Swim.]  (Geog.)  A  narrow 
passage  of  water,  or  a  strait  between  the  mainland  and 
an  island ;  also,  a  strait  connecting  two  seas,  or  connect- 
ing a  sea  or  lake  with  the  ocean  ;  as,  the  Sound  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean ;  Long  Island  Sound. 
The  Sound  of  Denmark,  where  ships  pay  toll.    Camden. 

Sound  dues,  tolls  formerly  imposed  by  Denmark  on  ves- 
sels passing  through  the  Baltic  Sound. 

Sound,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Sounded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Sounding.]  [P.  sender ;  cf.  AS.  swnifgyrd  a  sounding 
rod,  sw«(fline  a  sounding  line  (see  Sound  a  narrow  pas- 
sage of  water).]  1.  To  measure  the  depth  of;  to  fath- 
om ;  especially,  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  by  means  of  a 
line  and  plummet. 

2.  Fig. :  To  ascertain,  or  try  to  ascertain,  the  thoughts, 
motives,  and  purposes  of  (a  person) ;  to  examine  ;  to  try  ; 
to  test ;  to  probe. 

I  waa  in  jest, 
And  by  that  offer  meant  to  sound  your  breast.    Dryden. 
I  've  sounded  my  Numidians  man  by  man.    Addison. 

3.  (Med.)  To  explore,  as  the  bladder  or  urethra,  with 
a  sound  ;  to  examine  with  a  sound ;  also,  to  examine  by 
auscultation  or  percussion  ;  as,  to  sound  a  patient. 
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Sound  (sound),  V.  i.  To  ascertain  the  depth  of  water 
with  a  sounding  line  or  other  device. 

1  sound  as  a  shipman  soundetk  in  the  sea  with  his  plummet  to 
know  the  depth  of  the  sea.  Palsgrave. 

Sound,  M.  [F.  sonde.  See  Sound  to  fathom.]  {Med.) 
Any  elongated  instrument  or  probe,  usually  metallic,  by 
which  cavities  of  the  body  are  sounded  or  explored,  espe- 
cially the  bladder  for  stone,  or  the  urethra  for  a  stricture. 

Sound,  n.  [OE.  soun,  OF.  son,  sun,  F.  son,  f r.  L.  sonus  ; 
akin  to  Skr.  svana  sound,  svan  to  sound,  and  perh.  to 

E.  swan.  Cf.  Assonant,  Consonant,  Person,  Sonata, 
SoNNBT,  SoNOKons,  SwAN.]  1.  The  perceived  object  oc- 
casioned by  the  impulse  or  vibration  of  a  material  sub- 
stance affecting  the  ear  ;  a  sensation  or  perception  of 
the  mind  received  through  the  ear,  and  produced  by  the 
impulse  or  vibration  of  the  air  or  other  medium  with 
winch  the  ear  is  in  contact ;  the  effect  of  an  impression 
made  on  the  organs  of  hearing  by  an  impulse  or  vibra- 
tion of  the  air  caused  by  a  collision  of  bodies,  or  by  other 
means ;  noise ;  report ;  as,  the  sound  of  a  drum ;  the 
sound  of  the  human  voice  ;  a  horrid  sound  ;  a  charming 
sound;  a,  sharp,  high,  or  shrill  sound. 

The  warlike  sound 
Of  trumpets  loud  and  clarions.  Milton. 

2.  The  occasion  of  sound ;  the  impulse  or  vibration 
which  would  occasion  sound  to  a  percipient  if  present 
with  unimpaired  organs ;  hence,  the  theory  of  vibrations 
in  elastic  media  such  as  cause  sound ;  as,  a  treatise  on 
sound. 

8^°*  In  this  sense,  sounds  are  spoken  of  as  audible  and 
inaudible. 

3.  Noise  without  signification  j  eSipty  noise ;  noise  and 
nothing  else. 

Sense  and  not  soimd  .  .  .  must  be  the  principle.    Locke. 

Sound  hoarding,  boards  for  holding  pugging,  placed  in 
partitions  or  under  floors  in  order  to  deaden  sounds.  — 
Sound  bow,  in  a  series  of  transverse  sections  of  a  bell, 
that  segment  against  which  the  clapper  strikes,  being 
the  part  which  is  most  efficacious  in  producing  the  sound. 
See  niust.  of  Bell.  —  Sound  post.  (Mus.)  See  Sounding 
post,  under  Socndins. 

Sound,  V.  i.     [OE.  sounen,  sownen,  OF.  soner,  suner, 

F.  Sonne};  from  L.  sonare.  See  Sound  a  noise.]  1.  To 
make  a  noise  ;  to  utter  a  voice  ;  to  make  an  impulse  of 
the  air  that  shall  strike  the  organs  of  hearing  with  a 
perceptible  effect.  "And  first  taught  speaking  trump- 
ets how  to  sound."  Dryden. 

How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  I  Shah. 

2.  To  be  conveyed  in  sound;  to  be  spread  or  pub- 
lished ;  to  convey  intelligence  by  sound. 

From  you  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord.    1  TJiess.  i.  8. 

3.  To  make  or  convey  a  certain  impression,  or  to  have 
a  certain  import,  when  heard ;  hence,  to  seem ;  to  appear ; 
as,  this  reproof  sounds  harsh ;  the  story  sounds  Uke  an 
invention. 

Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 

Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ?  Shak. 

To  sound  in  or  Into,  to  tend  to:  to  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of;  to  be  consonant  with.  [Oo^.,  except  in  the  phrase 
To  sound  in  damages,  below.] 

Soun[d'iing  in  moral  virtue  was  his  speech.  Chaucer. 
—  To  sound  in  damages  {Law),  to  have  the  essential  quality 
of  damages.  This  is  said  of  an  action  brought,  not  for  the 
recovery  of  a  specific  thing,  as  replevin,  etc.,  but  for 
damages  only,  as  trespass,  and  the  like. 

Sound,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  make  a  noise ;  to  play 
on  ;  as,  to  sound  a,  trumpet  or  a  horn. 

A  bagpipe  well  could  he  play  and  soun[d].      Chaucer. 

2.  To  cause  to  exist  as  a  sound ;  as,  to  sound  a  note 
with  the  voice,  or  on  an  instrument. 

3.  To  order,  direct,  indicate,  or  proclaim  by  a  sound, 
or  sounds ;  to  give  a  signaj  for  by  a  certain  sound ;  as,  to 
sound  a  retreat ;  to  sound  a  parley. 

The  clock  sounded  the  hour  of  noon.    G.  H.  Lewes. 

4.  To  celebrate  or  honor  by  soimds  ;  to  cause  to  be  re- 
ported ;  to  publish  or  proclaim ;  as,  to  sound  the  praises 
or  fame  of  a  great  man  or  a  great  exploit. 

5.  To  examine  the  condition  of  (anything)  by  causing 
the  same  to  emit  sounds  and  noting  their  character ;  as, 
to  sound  a  piece  of  timber ;  to  sound  a  vase ;  to  sound 
the  lungs  of  a  patient. 

6.  To  signify;  to  import;  to  denote.     [Ofo.]   Milton. 

SouT\[d\ing  alway  the  increase  of  his  winning.    Chaucer. 

Sound'a-ble  ^-a^b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  sounded. 

Sound'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.    Dues  for  soundings. 

Sound'-board'  (-bord'),  n.     A  sounding-board. 

To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-hoard  breathes.    Milton. 

Sound'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sounds ; 
specifically,  an  instrument  used  in  telegraphy  in  place  of 
a  register,  the  communications  being  read  by  sound. 

Sound'er,  n.    (Zo'dl.)  A  herd  of  wild  hogs. 

Sound'lng,  a.  Making  or  emitting  sound ;  hence,  so- 
norous ;  as,  sounding  words.  Dryden. 

Sound'lng,  n.  \.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
sounds  (in  any  of  the  senses  of  the  several  verbs). 

2.  {Naui.)  [From  Sound  to  fathom.]  (a)  Measurement 
by  sounding;  also,  the  depth  so  ascertained,  (b)  Any 
place  or  part  of  the  ocean,  or  other  water,  where  a  sound- 
mg  line  wiU  reach  the  bottom ;  —usually  in  the  plural, 
(c)  The  sand,  shells,  or  the  like,  that  are  brought  up  by 
the  sounding  lead  when  it  has  touched  bottom. 

Sounding  lead,  the  plummet  at  the  end  of  a  sounding 
line.  —  Sounding  line,  a  line  having  a  plummet  at  the  end, 
used  in  marking  soundings.  —  Sounding  post  (Mus.),  a  small 

Sost  in  a  violin,  violoncello,  or  similar  instrument,  set  un- 
er  the  bridge  as  a  support,  for  propagating  tlie  sounds 
to  the  body  of  the  instrument ;  —  called  also  sound  post.  — 
Bounding  rod  (Naut.),  a  rod  used  to  ascertain  the  depth  of 
water  in  a  ship's  hold.  —  In  aoundlngs,  within  the  eighty- 
fathom  line.  Ham.  Nav.  Bncyc. 
Sound'lng-board'  (-bord'),  n.  1.  {Mus.)  A  thin  board 
which  propagates  the  sound  in  a  piano,  in  a  violin,  and 
in  some  other  musical  instruments. 


2.  A  board  or  structure  placed  behind  or  over  a  pulpit 
or  rostrum  to  give  distinctness  to  a  speaker's  voice. 

3.  pi.  See  Sound  boarding,  under  Sound,  a  noise. 
Soundless   (sound'lSs),   a.      Not   capable    of    being 

sounded  or  fathomed ;  unfathomable.  Shak. 

Sound'Iess,  a.    Having  no  sound  ;  noiseless ;  silent. 

— Sound'less-ly,  ac^ti.  —  Sound'less-ness,  n. 

Soundly,  adv.     In  a  sound  manner. 

Sound'neSS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sound ; 
as,  the  soundness  of  timber,  of  fruit,  of  the  teeth,  etc. ;  the 
sound?iess  of  reasoning  or  argument ;  soundness  of  faith. 

Syn.  -'-  Firmness  ;  strength  ;  solidity ;  healthiness ; 
truth;  rectitude. 

Sonne  (soon),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  sound.    [06i.]    Chaucer. 

Sounst  (sooust),  a.    Soused.     See  Souse.     [06i.] 

Soup  (soop),  71.  [F.  soupe,  OF.  sope,  supe,  soupe, 
perhaps  originally,  a  piece  of  bread ;  probably  of  Teu- 
tonic origin ;  cf.  D.  sop  sop,  G.  suppe  soup.  See  Sop 
something  dipped  in  a  liquid,  and  cf.  Supper.]  A  liquid 
food  of  many  kinds,  usually  made  by  boiling  meat  and 
vegetables,  or  either  of  them,  in  water,  —  commonly  sea- 
soned or  flavored ;  strong  broth. 

Soup  kitchen,  an  establishment  for  preparing  and  sup- 
plying soup  to  the  poor.  —  Soup  ticket,  a  ticket  conferring 
the  privilege  of  receiving  soup  at  a  soup  kitchen. 

Soup,  V.  t.    To  sup  or  swallow.     \_Obs.']  Wyclif. 

Soup,  V.  t.    To  breathe  out.     \_Obs.~\  Camden. 

Soup,  V.  t.    To  sweep.  See  Sweep,  and  Swoop.    \_Obs.'\ 

li  Soupe'-mai'gre  (soop'ma'gr'),  n.  [F.]  (Cookery) 
Soup  made  chiefly  from  vegetables  or  fish  with  a  little 
butter  and  a  few  condiments. 

Sou'ple  (soo'p'l),  re.  That  part  of  a  flail  which  strikes 
the  gram.     _  Knight. 

Soup'y  (soop'y),  a.     Resembling  soup ;  souplike. 

Sour  (sour),  a.  iCompar.  Sourer  (-er) ;  superl.  Sour- 
est.] [OE.  sour,  sur,  AS.  sUr;  akin  to  D.  zuur,  G. 
sauer,  OHO.  sur,  Icel.  surr,  Sw.  sur,  Dan.  suur,  Lith. 
suras  salt,  Russ.  surovuii  harsh,  rough.  Cf.  Sorrel  the 
plant.]  1.  Having  an  acid  or  sharp,  biting  taste,  like 
vinegar  and  the  juices  of  most  unripe  fruits ;  acid ;  tart. 
All  sour  things,  as  vinegar,  provoke  appetite.       Bacon. 

2.  Changed,  as  by  keeping,  so  as  to  be  acid,  rancid,  or 
musty;  turned. 

3.  Disagreeable ;  unpleasant ;  hence,  cross ;  crabbed ; 
peevish ;  morose ;  as,  a  man  of  a  sour  temper ;  a  sour 
reply.     "  A  sour  countenance. ' '  Swift. 

He  was  a  scholar  .  .  . 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not. 
But  to  those  men  that  soujjht  him  sweet  as  summer.    Shak. 

4.  Afflictive ;  painful.     "  Sour  adversity."  Shak. 

6.  Cold  and  unproductive ;  as,  sour  land ;  a,  sour  marsh. 

Sour  dock  (Boi.),  sorrel.  —  Sour  gourd  (Boi.).,  the  gourd- 
like fruit  of  Adansonia  Gregorii,  and  A.  digitata  ;  also, 
either  of  the  trees  bearing  this  fruit.  See  Adansonia.  — 
Sour  grapes.  See  under  Grape.  —  Sour  gum.  (Bot.)  See  Tu- 
pelo. —  Sour  plum  (Bot.),  the  edible  acid  fruit  of  an  Aus- 
tralian tree  ( Owenia  venosa) ;  also,  the  tree  itself,  which 
furnishes  a  hard  reddish  wood  used  by  wheelwrights. 

Syn.  —  Acid  ;  sharp ;  tart ;  acetous ;  acetose ;  harsh ; 
acrimonious ;  crabbed  ;  currish ;  peevish. 

Sour,  n.     A  sour  or  acid  substance ;  whatever  pro- 
duces a  painful  effect.  Spenser. 
Sour,  V.  t.    [AS.  surian  to  sour,  to  become  sour.]    1.  To 
cause  to  become  sour ;  to  cause  to  turn  from  sweet  to 
sour ;  as,  exposure  to  the  air  sours  many  substances. 
So  the  sun's  heat,  with  different  powers, 

Ripens  the  grape,  the  liquor  sours.  Swift. 

2.  To  make  cold  and  unproductive,  as  soil.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  make  unhappy,  uneasy,  or  less  agreeable. 

To  sour  your  happiness  I  must  report. 

The  queen  is  dead.  Shak. 

4.  To  cause  or  permit  to  become  harsh  or  unkindly. 
" SouriJig  Mb  cheeks."  Shak. 

Pride  had  »ot  sour'd  nor  wrath  debased  my  heart.     Harte. 

5.  To  macerate,  and  render  fit  for  plaster  or  mortar ; 
as,  to  sour  lime  for  business  purposes. 

Sour,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Soured  (sourd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Souring.]  To  become  sour ;  to  turn  from  sweet 
to  sour  ;  as,  milk  soon  sours  in  hot  weather ;  a  kind  tem- 
per sometimes  sours  in  adversity. 

They  keep  out  melancholy  from  the  virtuous,  and  hinder 
the  hatred  of  vice  from  souring  into  severity.  Addison. 

Source  (sors),  «.  [OE.  sours,  OF.  sourse,  surse,  sorse, 
F.  source,  fr.  OF.  sors,  p.  p.  of  OF.  sordre,  surdre,  sour- 
dre,  to  spring  forth  or  up,  F.  sourdre,  fr.  L.  surgere  to 
lift  or  raise  up,  to  spring  up.  See  Surge,  and  cf.  Souse 
to  plunge  or  swoop  as  a  bird  upon  its  prey.]  1.  The  act 
of  rising ;  a  rise  ;  an  ascent.     [Ofts.] 

Therefore  right  as  an  hawk  upon  a  sours 
Up  springeth  into  the  air,  right  so  prayers  . . . 
Maken  their  sours  to  Goddes  ears  two.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  rising  from  the  ground,  or  beginning,  of  a 
stream  of  water  or  the  like ;  a  spring ;  a  fountain. 
Where  as  the  Poo  out  of  a  welle  small 
Taketh  his  firste  springing  and  his  sours.      Chaucer. 

Kings  that  rule 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile.  Addison. 

a.  That  from  which  anything  comes  forth,  regarded  as 
its  cause  or  origin ;   the  person  from  whom  anything 
originates ;  first  cause. 
This  source  of  ideas  every  man  has  wholly  in  himself.   Locke. 
The  source  of  Newton's  liglit,  of  Bacon's  sense.      Pope. 
Syn.  —  See  Origin. 

Sour'orout'  (sour'krouf ),  n.    See  Sauerkraut. 
Sourde    (soord),  v.  i.    [F.  sourdre.    See   Source.] 
To  have  origin  or  source ;  to  rise  ;  to  spring.     [Ofti.] 
Now  might  men  ask  whereof  that  pride  sourdeth.    Chaucer. 
Sour'ing  (sour'Tng),  n.     (Bot.)  Any  sour  apple. 
Sour'lsh,  a.     Somewhat  sour  ;  moderately  acid ;  us, 
sourish  fruit ;  a  sourish  taste. 
Sour'krouf  (-krouf),  n.    Same  as  Saubhksaut. 
Sour'ly,  adv.    In  a  sour  manner ;  with  sourness. 
Sour'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  sour. 


Fruit  of  Soursop. 


Sours  (sors), re.  Source.  See  Source.  [06.S.]  Chaucer. 

Sour'sop'  (sour'sSp'),  re. 
(Bot.)  The  large  succulent 
and  slightly  acid  fruit  of  a 
small  tree  (Anona  muricata)  of 
the  West  Indies  ;  also,  the  tree 
itself.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
the  custard  apple. 

Sour'wood'  (-w66d'),  n. 
(Bot. )  The  sorrel  tree. 

Sous    1  (F.  soo ;  colloq.  Eng. 

Souse  )  sous),  re.  A  corrupt 
form  of  Sou.     [_Obs.'\ 

Colman,  the  Elder. 

Souse  (sous),  n.  [OF.  sausse. 
See  Sauce.]  [Written  also  iouce, 
sowce,  and  sowse.J  1.  Pickle 
made  with  salt. 

2.  Something  kept  or  steeped 
in  pickle;  esp.,  the  pickled 
ears,  feet,  etc.,  of  swine. 

And  he  that  can  rear  up  a  pig  in  his  house, 

Hath  cheaper  his  bacon,  and  sweeter  his  souse.     Tusser. 

3.  The  ear ;  especially,  a  hog's  ear.     IProv.  Eng."] 

4.  The  act  of  sousing ;  a  plunging  into  water. 
Souse,  V.  t.     [inip.  &  p.  p.  Soused  (soust) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Sousing.]  [Cf.  F.  saucer  to  wet  with  sauce.  See 
Souse  pickle.]  1.  To  steep  in  pickle ;  to  pickle.  "  A 
soused  gurnet."  Shak. 

2.  To  plunge  or  immerse  in  water  or  any  liquid. 

They  soused  me  over  head  and  ears  in  water.     Addison. 

3.  To  drench,  as  by  an  immersion ;  to  wet  thoroughly. 

Although  I  be  well  soused  in  this  shower.    Gascoigne. 

Souse,  V.  i.  [Probably  fr.  OF.  sors,  p.  p.  of  sordre  to 
rise,  and  first  used  of  an  upward  swoop,  then  of  a  swoop 
in  general,  but  also  confused  with  Souse,  ■;;.  t.  See 
Source.]  To  swoop  or  plunge,  as  a  bird  upon  its  prey; 
to  fall  suddenly ;  to  rush  with  speed ;  to  make  a  sudden 
attack. 

For  then  I  viewed  his  body  plunge  and  souse 

Into  the  foamy  main.  Marsion. 

Jove's  bird  will  souse  upon  the  timorous  hare.  J.  Dryden,  Jr. 

Souse,  V.  t.    To  pounce  upon.     [iJ.] 

[The  gallant  monarch]  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aerie  towers, 

To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest.  Shak. 

Souse,  n.    The  act  of  sousing,  or  swooping. 
As  a  falcon  fair 
That  once  hath  failed  of  her  sowse  full  near.    Spenser. 

Souse,  adv.  With  a  sudden  swoop ;  violently.  Young. 

Sous'llk  (sooslik),  n.   [F.]    (Zo'61.)  See  Suslik. 

Sout  (sout),  n.    Soot.     [06.?.]  Spenser. 

II  Sou'tache'  (soo'tash'),  n.  [F.]  A  kind  of  narrow 
braid,  usually  of  silk ;  —  also  known  as  Russian  braid. 

Sout'age  (sout'aj  or  soot'aj ;  48),  re.  [Etymol.  uncer- 
tain.] That  in  which  anything  is  packed ;  bagging,  as 
for  hops.     \_Obs.']  Halliwell. 

II  Sou'tane'  (soo'tSn'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  sotana,  or  It. 
sottana,  LL.  subtana,  fr.  L.  subtus  below,  beneath,  fr. 
sub  under.]  (Eccl.  Costume)  A  close  garment  with 
straight  sleeves,  and  skirts  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and 
buttoned  in  front  from  top  to  bottom ;  especially,  the 
black  garment  of  this  shape  worn  by  the  clergy  in  France 
and  Italy  as  their  daily  dress ;  a  cassock. 

Sou'ter  (soo'ter),  n.  [AS.  sUtere,  fr.  L.  sutor,  fr.  suere 

to  sew.]    A  shoemaker  ;  a  cobbler.     [06«.]       Chaucer. 

There  is  no  work  better  than  another  to  please  God  ;  ...  to 

wash  dishes,  to  be  a  souter,  or  an  apostle,  —  all  is  one.    Tyndale. 

Sou'ter-ly,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  cobbler  or  cob- 
blers ;  like  a  cobbler ;  hence,  vulgar  ;  low.     [Obs.1 

Sou'ter-raln  (-ran),  n.  [F.  See  Subterranean.] 
A  grotto  or  cavern  under  ground.     [06*.]       Arbuthnot. 

South  (south  ;  by  sailors  sou),  re.  [OE.  south,  sup, 
AS.  sUSf,  for  sunS ;  akin  to  D.  zuid,  OHG.  sund,  G.  siid, 
suden,  Icel.  suSr,  sunnr,  Dan.  syd,  s'dnden,  Sw.  syd, 
soder,  sunnan  ;  all  probably  akin  to  E.  sun,  meaning,  the 
side  towards  the  sun.  V297.  See  Sun.]  1.  That  one 
of  the  four  cardinal  points  directly  opposite  to  the  north ; 
the  region  or  direction  to  the  right  of  a  person  who  faces 
the  east. 

2.  A  country,  region,  or  place  situated  farther  to  the 
south  than  another ;  the  southern  section  of  a  country. 
"The  queen  of  the  south."  Matt.  xii.  42. 

3.  Specifically :  That  part  of  the  United  States  which 
is  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.     See  under  Like. 

4.  The  wind  from  the  south.     [06*.]  Shak. 
South,  a.    Lying  toward  the  south ;  situated  at  the 

south,  or  in  a  southern  direction  from  the  point  of  ob- 
servation or  reckoning  ;  proceeding  toward  the  south,  or 
coming  from  the  south ;  blowing  from  the  south ;  south- 
ern;  as,  the  iowtt  pole.     "At  the  .«ow(A  entry."     Shak. 

South-Sea  tea.    (Bot.)  SeeTAUPON. 

South,  adv.     1.  Toward  the  south ;  southward. 

2.  From  the  south ;  as,  the  wind  blows  south.  Bacon. 

South  (south),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Southed  (southd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Southing.]  1.  To  turn  or  move  toward 
the  south  ;  to  veer  toward  the  south. 

2.  (Astron.)  To  come  to  the  meridian;  to  cross  the 
north  and  south  line  ;  —  said  chiefly  of  the  moon ;  as, 
the  moon  souths  at  nine. 

South-COt'tl-an  (south-kSt'tT-nn),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.) 
A  follower  of  Joanna  Soiithcott  (17w)-1814),  an  English- 
woman who,  professing  to  have  received  a  miraculous 
calling,  preached  and  prophesied,  and  committed  many 
impious  absurdities. 

South'down'  (south'doun'),  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  South  Downs,  a  range  of  pasture  hills  south  of  the 
Thames,  in  England. 

Southdown  sheep  (Zo'ol.),  a  celebrated  breed  of  short- 
wooled,  liorule.ss  sheop,  liigldv  valued  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  of  their  flesh.  So  culled  from  the  South  Downs, 
wlioro  the  breed  originated. 

South'down',  n.    A  Southdown  .sheep. 

South'east'  (south'esf;   by  sailors  sou'-),  n.     TIio 
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point  of  the  compass  equally  distant  from  the  south  and 
the  east ;  the  southeast  part  or  region. 

South'east'  (south 'est';  by  sailors  sou'-),  a.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  southeast ;  proceeding  toward,  or 
coming  from,  the  southeast ;  as,  a  southeast  course ;  a 
southeast  wind. 

South'east'er  (-er),  n.  A  storm,  strong  wind,  or  gale 
coming  from  the  southeast. 

South'east'er-ly,  a-  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  south- 
east ;  going  toward,  or  coming  from,  the  southeast. 

South'east'er-ly,  adv.     Toward  the  southeast. 

South'east'ern  (-ern),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
southeast ;  southeasterly. 

South'east'ward  (-we-rd), )  adv.    Toward  the  south- 

South'east'ward-ly,         J     east. 

South'er  (south'er),  11.  A  strong  wmd,  gale,  or  storm 
from  the  south. 

South'er-li-ness  (suth'er-lT-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  southerly  ;  direction  toward  the  south. 

South'er-ly  (siith'er-iy ;  277),  a.     Southern. 

South'ern  (siith'ern  ;  277),  a.  [AS.  suSern.  _  See 
SoDTH.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  south  ;  situated  in,  or 
proceeding  from,  the  south ;  situated  or  proceeding  to- 
ward the  south. 

Southern  Cross  (Astron.),  a  constellation  of  the  southern 
hemisphere  containing  several  bright  stars  so  related  in 
position  as  to  resemble  a  cross.  —  Southern  Fish  (Astron.), 
a  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere  (Pi'scis  ^us- 
tralis)  containing  the  bright  star  Fomalhaut.  —  Southern 
States  (U.  S.  Hist.  &  Geog.),  the  States  of  the  American 
Union  lying  south  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  River, 
with  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Before  the  Civil 
War,  Missouri  also,  being  a  slave  State,  was  classed  as 
one  of  the  Southern  States. 

South'ern,  n.    A  Southerner.     [2?.] 

South'ern-er  (-er),  n.  An  inhabitant  or  native  of  the 
south,  esp.  of  the  Southern  States  of  North  America ;  — 
opposed  to  Northerner. 

South'ern-U-ness  (-ll-nSs),  n.     Southerliness. 

South'ern-ly  (suth'ern-ly),  a.  Somewhat  southern. 
—  adv.     In  a  southerly  manner  or  course  ;  southward. 

South'ern-most'  (-most'),  a.    Farthest  south. 

South'ern-WOOd'  (-w65d'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  shrubby 
species  of  wormwood  (Artemisia  Abrotanum)  having 
aromatic  foliage.     It  is  sometimes  used  in  making  beer. 

South'lng:  (south'Tng ;  277),  n.  1.  Tendency  or  prog- 
ress southward  ;  as,  the  southing  of  the  sun.     Emerson. 

2.  The  time  at  which  the  riioon,  or  other  heavenly 
body,  passes  the  meridian  of  a  place. 

3.  (Astron.)  Distance  of  any  heavenly  body  south  of 
the  equator ;  south  declination ;  south  latitude. 

4.  (Surv.  &  Navigation)  Distance  southward  from 
any  point  of  departure  or  of  reckoning,  measured  on  a 
meridian ;  —  opposed  to  northing. 

South'ly  (south'iy),  adv.     Southerly.     iObs.  &  i?.] 

South'most'  (-most'),  a.  Farthest  toward  the  south  ; 
southernmost,     [i?.]  Milton. 

South'ness,  n.  A  tendency  in  the  end  of  a  magnetic 
needle  to  point  toward  the  south  pole.  Faraday. 

South'ren  (suth'ren),  a.  Southern.  [06^.]  "lam 
&  Southren  ■mun."  Chaucer. 

South'ron  (-riin),  n.  An  inhabitant  of  the  more 
southern  part  of  a  country ;  formerly,  a  name  given  in 
Scotland  to  any  Englishman. 

South'say'  (sooth'sa'),  v.  i.    See  Soothsay.     [OJs.] 

South'say'er  (-er),  n.    See  Soothsayer.     [06«.] 

South'  south'er-ly  (south'  sutli'er-ly).  (ZooL)  The 
old  squaw  ;  —  so  called  in  imitation  of  its  cry.  Called 
also  southerly,  and  southerland.     See  under  Old. 

South'ward  (south'werd;  colloq.  suth'erd),  )  adv. 

South'wards  (-werdz ;  colloq.  suth'erdz),  j  To- 
ward the  south,  or  toward  a  point  nearer  the  south  than 
the  east  or  west  point ;  as,  to  go  southward. 

South'ward,  a.    Toward  the  south. 

South'ward,  ra.  The  southern  regions  or  countries  ; 
the  south.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

South'ward-ly,  adv.    In  a  southern  direction. 

South'west'  (south'wesf ;  colloq.  sou'-),  n.  The  point 
of  the  compass  equally  distant  from  the  south  and  the 
west ;  the  southwest  part  or  region. 

South'west',  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  in  the  direction  of, 
the  southwest ;  proceeding  toward  the  southwest ;  com- 
ing from  the  southwest ;  as,  a  southwest  wind. 

South'west'er  (south'west'er ;  colloq.  sou'wSst'er), 
n.    1.  A  storm,  gale,  or  strong  wind  from  the  southwest. 

2.  A  hat  made  of  painted  canvas,  oiled  cloth,  or  the 
like,  with  a  flap  at  the  back,  —  worn  in  stormy  weather. 

South'west'er-ly,  a.  Toward  or  from  the  south- 
west ;  as,  a  southwesterly  course  ;  a  southwesterly  wind. 

South'west'ern  (-ern),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
southwest ;  southwesterly ;  as,  to  sail  a  southiuestern 
course. 

South'west'ward  (-werd), )  adv.    Toward  the  south- 

South'west'ward-ly,         )     west. 

Sou've-nance  (soo've-nans),  So've-naunce  (so'vS- 
nans),  n.    [F.  souvenance.']    Remembrance.     [06s.] 

Of  his  way  he  had  no  sorenamice.  Spenser. 

Sou've-nir'  (soo've-ner'  or  soov'ner),  n.  [F.,  fr.  sou- 
venir to  remember,  fr.  L.  subvenire  to  come  up,  come  to 
mind  ;  sub  under  -\-  venire  to  come,  akin  to  B.  come. 
See  Come,  and  cf .  Subvention.]  That  which  serves  as  a 
reminder ;  a  remembrancer ;  a  memento  ;  a  keepsake. 

Sov'er-elgn  (siiv'er-in  or  sov'- ;  277),  a.  [OE.  sove- 
rain,  sovereyn,  OF.  soverain,  suverain,  sovrain,  F.  sou- 
verain,  LL.  superanus,  fr.  L.  superus  that  is  above,  up- 
per, higher,  fr.  super  above.  See  Over,  Super,  and  cf. 
Soprano.  The  modern  spelling  is  due  to  a  supposed 
«onnection  with  reign.']  1.  Supreme  or  highest  in  power  ; 
superior  to  all  others  ;  chief ;  as,  our  sovereign  prince. 

2.  Independent  of,  and  unlimited  by,  any  other  ;  pos- 
sessing, or  entitled  to,  original  authority  or  jurisdiction  ; 
as,  a  sovereign  state ;  a  sovereign  discretion. 

3.  Princely ;  royal.     "Most  MOTm^rre  name."     Shale. 

At  Babylon  was  his  sovereign  see.  Chaucer. 


4.  Predominant ;  greatest ;  utmost ;  paramount. 

We  acknowledge  him  [God]  our  sovereign  good.    Hooker. 

5.  Efficacious  in  the  highest  degree ;  effectual ;  con- 
trolling ;  as,  a  sovereign  remedy.  Dryden. 

Such  a  sovereion  influence  has  this  passion  upon  the  regula- 
tion of  the  lives  and  actions  of  men.  South. 

Sovereign  state,  a  state  which  administers  its  own  gov- 
ernment, and  is  not  dependent  upon,  or  subject  to,  an- 
other power. 

Sov'er-elgn  (siiv'er-In  or  sov'- ;  277),  n.  1.  The  per- 
son, body,  or  state  in  which  independent  and  supreme 
authority  is  vested ;  especially,  in  a  monarchy,  a  king, 
queen,  or  emperor. 

No  question  is  to  be  made  but  that  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi 
belongs  to  tlie  sorereirin,  that  is,  to  the  nation.  Je,tl'erson. 

2.  A  gold  coin  of  Great  Britain,  on  which  an  effigy  of 
the  head  of  the  reigning  king  or  queen  is  stamped,  valued 
at  one  pound  sterling,  or  about  ^.86. 

3.  (Zool.)  Any  butterfly  of  the  tribe  Nymphalidi,  or 
genus  Basilarchia,  as  the  Ursula  and  the  viceroy. 

Syn.  —  King  ;  prince ;  monarch ;  potentate ;  emperor. 

Sov'er-elgn-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.  To  exercise  supreme 
authority.     [OJ.s.]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Sov'er-elgn-ly,  adv.  In  a  sovereign  manner ;  in  the 
highest  degree  ;  supremely.  Chaucer. 

Sov'er-eign-ty  (-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Sovereignties  (-tiz). 
[OE.  soverainetee,  OF.  sovrainete,  F.  souverainete.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  sovereign,  or  of  being  a  sov- 
ereign ;  the  exercise  of,  or  right  to  exercise,  supreme 
power  ;  dominion ;  sway  ;  supremacy ;  independence  ; 
also,  that  which  is  sovereign ;  a  sovereign  state  ;  as,  Italy 
was  formerly  divided  into  many  sovereignties. 
Women  desiren  to  have  sovereignty 
As  well  over  their  husband  as  over  their  love. 

Sov'ran  (-I'an),  a.    A  variant  of  Sovereign. 
On  thy  bald,  awful  head,  O  sovran  Blanc. 

Sow  (so),  V.  i.    To  sew.    See  Sew.     [06s.] 

Sow  (sou),  n.  [OE.  sowe,  suwe,  AS.  sugu,  akin  to  su, 
D.  zog,  seug,  OHG.  sU,  G.  sau,  Icel.  syr,  Dan.  so,  Sw. 
sugga,  so,  L.  sus,  Gr.  5;,  o-Os,  Zend,  hu  boar;  probably 
from  the  root  seen  in  Skr.  sit  to  beget,  to  bear  ;  the  ani- 
mal being  named  in  allusion  to  its  fecundity.  V294. 
Cf.  Hyena,  Soil  to  stain,  Son,  Swine.]  1.  (Zool.)  The 
female  of  swine,  or  of  the  hog  kind. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  sow  bug. 

3.  (3Ietal.)  (a)  A  channel  or  runner  which  receives 
the  molten  metal,  and  conducts  it  to  the  rows  of  molds  in 
the  pig  bed.  (b)  The  bar  of  metal  which  remains  in  such 
a  runner,  (c)  A  mass  of  solidified  metal  in  a  furnace 
hearth  ;  a  salamander. 

4.  (3Iil.)  A  kind  of  covered  shed,  formerly  used  by 
besiegers  in  filling  up  and  passing  the  ditch  of  a  besieged 
place,  sapping  and  mining  the  wall,  or  the  like.      Craig. 

Sow  bread.  (.Bot. )  See  Cyclamen.  —  Sow  bug,  or  Sowbug 
(Zool.),  anyone  of  numerous  spe- 
cies of  terrestrial  Isopoda  belong- 
ing to  Oniscus,  Porcellio, 
and  allied  genera  of  the 
family   Oniscidiv.     They 
feed  chiefly  on  decaying 
vegetable    substances.  — 
Sow     thistle    [AS.    suge- 
pistel"}  (Bot.),  a  compos- 
ite plant  (Sonchus    ole- 
raceus)  said  to  be  eaten 
by  swine  and  some  other 
animals. 
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SOW  (so),  v.t. 
Sowed  (sod) ;  p.  p.  Sown  ages, 
(son)  or  Sowed  ;  p.pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Sowing.]  [OE.  soicen,  sawen,  AS.  sawan ;  akin 
to  OFries.  sea,  D.  zaaijen,  OS.  &  OHG.  sojan,  G.  saen, 
Icel.  sd,  Sw.  sa,  Dan.  saae,  Goth,  saian,  Lith.  seti,  Russ. 
sieiate,  L.  serere,  sevi.  Cf.  Saturday,  Season,  Seed, 
Seminary.]  1.  To  scatter,  as  seed,  upon  the  earth  ;  to 
plant  by  strewing ;  as,  to  sow  wheat.  Also  used  figura- 
tively :  To  spread  abroad ;  to  propagate.  "  He  would  sow 
some  difficulty."  Chaucer. 

A  sower  went  forth  to  sow;  and  when  he  sowed,  some  seeds 
fell  by  the  wayside.  jVo«-  xm-  3,  4. 

And  sow  dissension  in  the  hearts  of  brothers.    Addison. 

2.  To  scatter  seed  upon,  in,  or  over ;  to  supply  or  stock, 
as  land,  with  seeds.  Also  used  figuratively  :  To  scatter 
over ;  to  besprinkle. 

The  intellectual  faculty  is  a  goodly  field,  .  .  .  and  it  is  the 

worst  husbandry  in  the  world  to  sow  it  with  trifles.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

[He]  sotoed  with  stars  the  heaven.  Milton. 

Now  morn  .  .  -  sowed  the  earth  with  orient  pearl.    Milton. 

Sow,  V.  i.  To  scatter  seed  for  growth  and  the  pro- 
duction of  a  crop ;  —  literally  or  figuratively. 

They  that  soiu  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.    Ps.  cxxvi.  5. 

Sow'ans  (sou'onz  or  so'anz),  ??_.  pi.    See  Sowens. 

Sow'ar  (sou'ar),  n.  [Per.  sawar  a  horseman.]  In  In- 
dia, a  mounted  soldier. 

Sow1)ane'  (sou'ban'),  n.  (Bot.)  The  red  goosefoot 
(Chenopodium  rubrum),  —  said  to  be  fatal  to  swine. 

Sowce  (sous),  n.  &  V.    See  Souse.     [Obs.] 

Sow'dan  (so'dan),  n.  [F.  soudan.  See  Soldan.] 
Sultan.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Sow'dan-esse' (-5s'),  n.  Asultaness.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Sow'ens  (sou'enz  or  so'enz),  n.  pi.  [Scottish ;  cf. 
AS.  seaw  juice,  glue,  paste.]  A  nutritious  article  of 
food,  much  used  in  Scotland,  made  from  the  husk  of  the 
oat  by  a  process  not  unlike  that  by  which  common 
starch  is  made  ;  —  caMed  flummei-y  in  England.  [Written 
also  sowans,  and  sowins.] 

Sow'er  (so'er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  sows. 

Sow'lns  (sou'inz  or  so'Tnz),  n.  pi.     See  Sowens. 

Sowl    l(soul),  V.  t.     [Cf.  Prov.  G.  zaueln,  zauseln, 

Sowle  )  G.  zausen  to  tug,  drag.]  To  pull  by  the 
ears  ;  to  drag  about.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Sowl,  V.  i.    See  Soul,  v.  i.     {.Obs.] 

Sown  (son),  p.  p.  of  Sow. 

Sowne  (soun),  V.  t.  &  i.    To  sound.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 


Sowse  (sous),  n.  &  V.    See  SonsE.    [06s.]     Dryden. 

Sow'ter  (sou'ter),  n.   See  Souteb.    [06s.]   B.  Jonson. 

Soy  (soi),  n.  [Chinese  shoyO,.']  1.  A  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese liquid  sauce  for  fish,  etc.,  made  by  subjecting 
boiled  beans  (esp.  soja  beans),  or  beans  and  meal,  to  long 
fermentation  and  then  to  long  digestion  in  salt  and  water. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  soja,  a  kind  of  bean.     See  Soja. 

Soyle  (soil),  v.  <.  [Aphetic  form  of  assoj7.]  To  solve; 
to  clear  up  ;  as,  to  soylaM.  other  texts.    [06s.]    Tyndale. 

Soyle,  n.    [Cf.  Soil  to  feed.]    Prey.    [06s.]   Spenser. 

Soyn'ed  (soin'Sd  or  soind),  a.  [F.  soigner  to  care.] 
Filled  with  care  ;  anxious.     [06s.]  3Iir.  for  Mag. 

Soz'Zle  (sSz'z'l),  V.  t.  [Freq.  from  soss,  v.]  1.  To 
splash  or  wet  carelessly ;  as,  to  sozzle  the  feet  in  water. 
\_Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

2.  To  heap  up  in  confusion.     IPr-ov.  Eng."]        Forby. 

Soz'Zle,  n.  1.  One  who  spills  water  or  other  liquids 
carelessly  ;  specifically,  a  sluttish  woman.    [^Local,  U.  S."] 

2.  A  mass,  or  heap,  confusedly  mingled.    [^Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Spa  (spa  ;  277),  M.  A  spring  of  mineral  water ;  —  so 
called  from  a  place  of  this  name  in  Belgium. 

Spaad  (spad),  n.  [Cf.  G.  .•ipath  spar.  See  Spar  the 
mineral.]  (Min.)  A  kind  of  spar  ;  earth  flax,  or  amian- 
thus.    [06s.]  Woodward. 

Space  (spas),  re.  [OE.  .'space,  F.  espace,  from  L.  spa- 
tium  space  ;  cf.  Gr.  crirai/  to  draw,  to  tear ;  perh.  akin  to 
E.  .'span.  Cf.  Expatiate.]  1.  Extension,  considered 
independently  of  anything  which  it  may  contain  ;  that 
which  makes  extended  objects  conceivable  and  possible. 
Pure  space  is  capable  neither  of  resistance  nor  motion.    Locke. 

2.  Place,  having  more  or  less  extension ;  room. 

They  gave  him  chase,  and  hunted  him  as  hare  : 
Long  had  he  no  space  to  dwell  [in].  Ji.  of  Bnrnne. 

While  I  have  time  and  space.  Chaucer. 

3.  A  quantity  or  portion  of  extension ;  distance  from 
one  thing  to  another ;  an  interval  between  any  two  or 
more  objects ;  as,  the  space  between  two  stars  or  two 
hiUs  ;  the  sound  was  heard  for  the  space  of  a  mile. 

Put  a  space  betwixt  drove  and  drove.    Gen.  xxxii.  16. 

4.  Quantity  of  time ;  an  interval  between  two  points 
of  time ;  duration  ;  time.  "  Grace  God  gave  him  here, 
this  land  to  keep  long  space."  R.  of  Brunne. 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night.    Milton. 

God  may  defer  his  judgments  for  a  time,  and  give  a  people  a 

longer  space  of  repentance.  Tillotson. 

5.  A  short  time;  a  while.  [iJ.]  "To  stay  your 
deadly  strife  a  s^ace. "  Spenser. 

6.  Walk  ;  track  ;  path  ;  course.     lOhs."] 

This  ilke  [same]  monk  let  old  things  pace, 

And  held  after  the  new  world  the  space.      Chaucer. 

7.  (Print.)  (a)  A  small  piece  of  metal  cast  lower  than 
a  face  type,  so  as  not  to  receive  the  ink  in  printing,  — 
used  to  separate  words  or  letters.  (6)  The  distance  or 
interval  between  words  or  letters  in  the  lines,  or  between 
lines,  as  in  books. 

E^^  Spaces  are  of  different  thicknesses,  to  enable  the 
compositor  to  arrange  the  words  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other  in  the  same  line. 

8.  (Mus.)  One  of  the  intervals,  or  open  places,  between 
the  lines  of  the  staff. 

Absolute  space,  Euclidian  space,  etc.  See  under  Ab- 
solute, Euclidian,  etc.  —  Space  line  (.Print. ),  a  thin 
piece  of  metal  used  by  printers  to  open  the  lines  of  type 
to  a  regular  distance  from  each  other,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  a  lead.  Hansard.  —  Space  rule  (Print.),  a  fine,  thin, 
short  metal  rule  of  the  same  height  as  the  type,  used  in 
printing  short  lines  in  tabular  matter. 

Space,  V.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  espacier,  L.  spaiiari.  See 
Space,  re.]     To  walk ;  to  rove ;  to  roam.     [06s.] 

And  loved  in  forests  wild  to  space.  Spenser. 

Space,  V.  <.  Ii7np.  &  p.  p.  Spaced  (spast)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Spacing  (spa'sTng).]  [Cf.  F.  espacer.  See  Space, 
re.]  (Print.)  To  arrange  or  adjust  the  spaces  in  or  be- 
tween ;  as,  to  space  words,  lines,  or  letters. 

Space'ful  (-ful),  a.  Wide ;  extensive.  Sandys. 

Space'less,  a.    Without  space.  Coleridge. 

Spa'clal  (spa'shal),  a.    See  Spatial. 

Spa'clal-ly,  adv.    See  Spatially.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Spa'cious  (spa'shiis),  a.  [L.  spatiosus:  cf.  F.  spa- 
deux.  See  Space,  re.]  1.  Extending  far  and  wide ; 
vast  in  extent.  "  A  spacious  plain  outstretched  in  cir- 
cuit wide."  Milton. 

2.  Inclosing  an  extended  space ;  having  large  or  am- 
ple room ;  not  contracted  or  narrow ;  capacious ;  roomy ; 
as,  spacious  bounds ;  a  spacious  church  ;  a  spacious  hall. 
— Spa'cious-ly,  orfi'.  —  Spa'cious-ness,  re. 

II  Spa'das'sin'  (spa'da'sSN'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  It.  spadac- 
cino  a  swordsman,  from  spada  a  sword.]  A  bravo ;  a 
bully ;  a  duelist.  Ld.  lytton. 

Spad'dle  (spSd'd'l),  re.     A  little  spade.     [_Obs.'\ 

Spade  (spad),  re.  [Cf.  Spay,  re.]  1.  (Zool.)  A  hart 
or  stag  three  years  old.     [Written  also  spaid,  spayade.] 

2.  [Cf .  L.  spado.]    A  castrated  man  or  beast. 

Spade,  re.  [AS.  spiedu,  .ipada;  akin  to  D.  spade,  G. 
spaten,  Icel.  spaSi,  Dan.  &  Sw.  spade,  L.  spatha  a  spat- 
ula, a  broad  two-edged  sword,  a  spathe,  Gr.  a-rviSy].  Cf. 
Epaulet,  Spade  at  cards,  Spathe,  Spatula.]  1.  An 
implement  for  digging  or  cutting  the  ground,  consisting 
usually  of  an  oblong  and  nearly  rectangular  blade  of  iron, 
with  a  handle  like  that  of  a  shovel.  "  With  spade  and 
pickax  armed."  Milton. 

2.  [Sp.  e.^pada,  literally,  a  sword ;  —  so  called  because 
these  cards  among  the  Spanish  bear  the  figure  of  a 
sword.  Sp.  espada  is  fr.  L.  spatha,  Gr.  o-iraflr;.  See  the 
Etymology  above.]  One  of  that  suit  of  cards  each  of 
which  bears  one  or  more  figures  resembling  a  spade. 

'*  Let  spades  be  trumps  !  "  she  said.  Pope. 

3.  A  cutting  instrument  used  in  flensing  a  whale. 
Spade  bayonet,  a  bayonet  with  a  broad  blade  which 

may  be  used  for  digging  ;  — called  also  trowel  bayonet.  — 
Spade  handle  (Mach.),  the  forked  end  of  a  connecting  rod 
in  which  a  pin  is  held  at  both  ends.  See  Illust.  of  Knuckle 
joint,  under  Knuckle. 
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Spade  (spad),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Spaded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  «.  Spadino.]  To  dig  with  a  spade  ;  to  pare  off  the 
award  of,  as  land,  with  a  spade. 

Spafle'bone' (-bonO,  n.   Shoulder  blade.  [Prov.Eng.'] 

Spade'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zodl.)  An  American  market 
fish  (Chxtodipterus  faber)  common  on  the  southern 
coaBts;  —  called  also  angel  fish,  moonfish,  aniporgy. 

Spade'fOOt'  (-fd5f ),  n.  (Zodl.)  Any  species  of  bur- 
rowing toads  of  the  genua  Scaphiopus,  esp.  S.  Holbrookii, 
of  the  Eastern  United  States ;  —  called  also  spade  toad. 

Spade'ful  (-ful),  n. ;  pi.  SPADErcLs  (-fulz).  [Spade 
■\-full.'\    As  much  as  a  spade  will  hold  or  lift. 

Spad'er  (spad'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  spades ; 
specifically,  a  digging  machine. 

Spa-dl'ceous  (spi-dish'Qs),  a.  [L.  spadix,  -icis,  a 
date-brown  or  nut-brown  color.  See  Spadix.]  1.  Of  a 
bright  clear  brown  or  chestnut  color.       Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  (Sol.)  Bearing  flowers  on  a  spadix ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  spadix. 

Spa'dl-cose'  (spa'dt-kosQ,  a.    (Bot.)  Spadiceous. 

Spa-dUle'  (spa^dll'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  Sp.  espadilla,  dim.  of 
espada.  See  Spade  a  card.]  (Card  Playing)  The  ace 
of  spades  in  omber  and  quadrille. 

Spa'dls  (spa'diks),  n. ;  ^?.  L.  Spadices  (spa-di'sez), 
E.  Spadixes  (spa'diks-ez).  [L.,  a  palm 
branch  broken  off,  with  its  fruit,  Gr. 
o-TraSif.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  fleshy  spike  of 
flowers,  usually  inclosed  in  a  leaf  called 
a  spalhe. 

2.  (Zodl. )  A  special  organ  of  the  nau- 
tilus, due  to  a  modification  of  the  pos- 
terior tentacles. 

II  Spa'do  (-do),  n. ;  pi.  Spadones  (spa- 
do'nez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  oTraSioi'.]  1.  Same 
as  1st  Spade,  2. 

2.    (Law)   An   impotent 
person.  Spadix  and  Spathe  of  Indian 

Spa-droon'  (spi-droon').       Turnip,    a  Spathe  ;  6  c  Spa- 
n.     [Cf.  F.  &  gp.  espadon,       ?,"' '  "*  <^.  ^e  Flowers  show 
It.  spadone.    See  Espadon^      "he^sfathe     """""^        '" 
Spade.]      A    sword,   espe- 
cially a  broadsword,  formerly  used  both  to  cut  and  thrust. 

Spae  (spa),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spaed  (spad) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Spaeino.]  [Scot,  spae,  spay,  to  foretell,  to 
divine,  Icel.  «pa.]    To  foretell ;  to  divine.     [Scot.l 

Spae'man  (-man),  n.    A  prophet ;  a  diviner.    [Scot.'] 

Spae'wlfe'  (-wlf),  ».  A  female  fortune  teUer.  [Scot.} 

II  Spa-ghet'ti  (spa-gefte),  «.  [it.]  A  variety  of 
macaroni  made  in  tubes  of  email  diameter. 

Spa-gyr'io    (spa-jtr'ik),  )  a.    [LL.  spagyricus,  fr.  Gr. 

Spa-;gyr'iO-al  (-l-kal),  )  o-irSv  to  draw,  to  separate 
-j-  ayei'peiv  to  assemble :  cf.  F.  spagirigue.']  Chemical ; 
alchemical.     [Obs.} 

Spa-gyr'lc,  n.    A  spagyrist.     [Obs.}  Bp.  Hall. 

Spag'y-rist  (spSj'I-rlst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  spagiriste.]  1.  A 
chemist,  esp.  one  devoted  to  alchemistic  pursuits.    [Obs.} 

2.  One  of  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  later  days  of  al- 
chemy, who  sought  to  discover  remedies  for  disease  by 
chemical  means.  The  spagyrists  historically  preceded 
the  iatrochemists.  Encyc.  Brit. 

II  Spalll    1  (spaOie),  n.     [Per.,  Turk.,  &  Hind,  sipa- 

II  Spaliee  )  la:  cf.  F.  spahi.  See  Sepot.]  1.  For- 
merly, one  of  the  Turkish  cavalry. 

2.  An  Algerian  cavalryman  serving  in  the  French  army. 

Spaid  (spad),  n.    See  1st  Spade. 

Spake  (spak),  archaic  imp.  of  Speak. 

Spake'net' (-nef ),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  net  for 
catching  crabs.  Halliwell. 

Spak'y  (spak'J),  a.    Specky.     [Obs-I        Chapman. 

Spald'lng  knife'  (spald'Tng  nif).     A  spalting  knife. 

Spale  (spal),  n.  [Cf.  Spell  a  spUnter.]  1.  A  lath  ; 
a  shaving  or  chip,  as  of  wood  or  stone.  [Prov.  Eng.  & 
Scot.'] 

2.  (Shipbuilding)  A  strengthening  cross  timber. 

Spall  (spal),  n.  [OF.  espaule;  cf.  It.  spalla.  See 
Epatob.]    The  shoulder.     [Obs.}  Spenser. 

Spall,  n.  [Prov.  E.  spall,  spell.  See  Spale,  Spell  a 
splinter.]  A  chip  or  fragment,  especially  a  chip  of  stone 
as  struck  off  the  block  by  the  hammer,  having  at  least 
one  feather-edge. 

Spall,  V.  t.  1.  (Mining)  To  break  into  small  pieces, 
as  ore,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  from  rock.     Pryce. 

2.  (Masonry)  To  reduce,  as  irregular  blocks  of  stone, 
to  an  approximately  level  surface  by  hammering. 

Spall,  V.  i.  To  give  oft'  spaUs,  or  wedge-shaped 
chips ;  — said  of  stone,  as  when  badly  set,  with  the  weight 
thrown  too  much  on  the  outer  surface. 

Spal'peen  (spAl'pen),  re.  [Ir.  spailpin,  fr.  spailp  a 
beau,  pride,  self-conceit.]  A  scamp ;  an  Irish  term  for  a 
good-for-nothing  fellow;  —  often  used  in  good-humored 
contempt  or  ridicule.    [Colloq.'\ 

Spall  (spalt),  n.  [Cf.  G.  spalt&tem,  from  spalten  to 
Bplit.    See  1st  Spell.]     (il/e<c?.)  Spelter.     [Colloq.} 

Spalt,  a.  [See  1st  Spell.]  1.  Liable  to  break  or  split ; 
brittle  ;  as,  spalt  timber,     [jfrov.  Eng.}  Halliwell. 

2.  Heedless;  clumsy;  pert;  saucy.     [Prov.  Eng.} 

Spalt,  V.  t.  &  i.  [Cf.  OE.  spalden.  See  Spalt,  a.} 
To  split  off ;  to  cleave  off,  as  chips  from  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber, with  an  ax.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Local,  V.  S.} 

Spalt'lng  knife'  (nif).  A  knife  used  in  splitting 
codfish.     [Written  also  spnlding  knife.} 

Span  (sp5n),  archaic  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Spin. 

Span,  re.  [AS.  spann  ;  akin  to  D.  span,  OHG.  spanna, 
a.spanne,Icel.spdnn.  V170.  See  Span,  v.  t.}  1.  The 
space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb  to  the  end  of  the  little 
finger  when  extended  ;  nine  inches ;  eighth  of  a  fathom. 

2.  Hence,  a  small  space  or  a  brief  portion  of  time. 

Yet  not  to  earth's  contracted  span 
Thy  goodness  let  me  bound.  Pope. 

Life  'b  but  a  span ;  I  '11  every  inch  enjoy.    FarquJtar. 

3.  The  spread  or  extent  of  an  arch  batween  its  abut- 
nients,  or  of  a  beam,  girder,  truss,  roof,  bridge,  or  the 
like,  between  its  supports, 


4.  (Naut.)  A  rope  having  its  ends  made  fast  so  that  a 
purchase  cau  be  hooked  to  the  bight ;  also,  a  rope  made 
fast  in  the  center  so  that  both  ends  can  be  used. 

5.  [Cf.  D.  span,  Sw.  spann,  Dan.  spxnd,  G.  gespann. 
See  Span,  v.  t.}  A  pair  of  horses  or  other  animals 
driven  together ;  usually,  such  a  pair  of  horses  when 
similar  in  color,  form,  and  action. 

Span  blocks  (A'au^.),  blocks  at  the  topmast  and  topgal- 
lant-mast heads,  for  the  studding-sail  halyards.  —  Span 
counter,  an  old  English  child's  game,  in  which  one  throws 
a  counter  on  the  ground,  and  another  tries  to  hit  it  with 
his  counter,  or  to  get  his  counter  so  near  it  that  he  can 
span  tlie  space  between  them,  and  touch  both  the  coun- 
ters. Halliwell.  "  Henry  V.,  in  whose  time  boys  went 
to  span  counter  for  French  crowns."  Sliak.  —  Span  lion 
(Naut.),  a  special  kind  of  harpoon,  usually  secured  just 
below  tlie  gunwale  of  a  whaleboat.  —  Span  roof,  a  com- 
mon roof,  having  two  slopes  and  one  ridge,  with  eaves 
on  both  sides.  Gwilt.  —  Span  shackle  (Naut.),  alarge  bolt 
driven  through  the  forecastle  deck,  with  a  triangular 
shackle  in  the  head  to  receive  the  heel  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned fish  davit.    Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Span  (spSn),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spanned  (spand) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Spanninq.]  [AS.  spannan  ;  akin  to  D.  & 
G.  spannen,  OHG.  spannan,  Sw.  spanna,  Dan.  spsende, 
Icel.  spenna,  and  perh.  to  Gr.  (rrrav  to  draw,  to  drag,  L. 
spaiium  space.    V170.     Cf.  Spin,  v.  t..  Space,  Spasm.] 

1.  To  measure  by  the  span  of  the  hand  with  the  fin- 
gers extended,  or  with  the  fingers  encompassing  the  ob- 
ject ;  as,  to  span  a  space  or  distance ;  to  span  a  cylinder. 

My  right  hand  hatn  spanned  the  heavens.  Isa.  xlviii.  13. 

2.  To  reach  from  one  side  of  to  the  other ;  to  stretch 
over  as  an  arch. 

The  rivers  were  spanned  by  arches  of  solid  masonry.  Prescott. 

3.  To  fetter,  as  a  horse  ;  to  hobble. 

Span,  i*.  2.    To  be  matched,  as  horses.     [U.S.} 

II  Spa-nae'ml-a  (spa-ne'mt-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <nra- 
i/oi  scarce  4-  at^ia  blood.]  (3Ied.)  A  condition  of  impov- 
erishment of  the  blood ;  a  morbid  state  in  which  the 
red  corpuscles,  or  other  important  elements  of  the  blood, 
are  deficient. 

Spa-n»'mic  (-ne'mik  or  -ngm'tk),  a.  (Med.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  spansemia ;  having  impoverished  blood. 

Span'cel  (span'sel),  re.  [Perhaps  span  -f-  AS.  sal  a 
rope.]  A  rope  used  for  tying  or  hobbUng  the  legs  of  a 
horse  or  cow.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Local,  U.  S.}  Grose. 

Span'cel,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spanceled  (-sSld)  or 
Spanoelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Spancelino  or  Spancelling.] 
To  tie  or  hobble  with  a  spancel.  [Prov.  Eng.  &  Local, 
U.  S.}  Malone. 

Span'dogS'  (spSn'dogz'),  re.  pi.  A  pair  of  grappling 
dogs  for  hoisting  logs  and  timber. 

Span'drel  (-drgl),  n.  [From 
Span.]  1.  (^?-cA.)  The  irregular 
triangular  space  between  the 
curve  of  an  arch  and  the  inclosing 
right  angle ;  or  the  space  between      -  „       ,    , 

the  outer  moldings  of  two  contig-  "  spandrels, 

nous  arches  and  a  horizontal  line  above  them,  or  another 
arch  above  and  inclosing  them. 

2.  A  narrow  mat  or  passepartout  for  a  picture.     [Canf} 

Spane  (span),  v.  t.  [Akin  to  G.  spanen,  LG.  &  D.  spe- 
nen,  AS.  spanu  a  teat.]  To  wean.   [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.} 

Spang  (spang),  V.  t.    To  spangle.     [Obs.} 

Spang,  V.  i.    To  spring ;  to  bound ;  to  leap.     [Scot.} 
But  when  they  spang  o'er  reason's  fence. 
We  smart  for 't  at  our  own  expense.  Ramsay. 

Spang,  n.    A  bound  or  spring.    [Scot.}    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Spang,  re.  [AS.  sponge  a  clasp  or  fastening ;  akin  to 
D.  spang,  G.  spange,  OHG.  spanga,  Icel.  spong  a  span- 
gle.]   A  spangle  or  shining  ornament.     [Obs.} 

With  glittering  spangs  that  did  like  stars  appear.    Spenser. 

Span'gle  (span'g'l),  n.  [OE.  spangel,  dim.  of  AS. 
spange.  See  Spang  a  spangle.]  1.  A  small  plate  or 
boss  of  shining  metal ;  something  brilliant  used  as  an 
ornament,  especially  when  stitched  on  the  dress. 

2.  Figuratively,  any  little  thing  that  sparkles.  "  The 
rich  spangles  that  adorn  the  sky."  Waller, 

Oak  spangle.    See  imder  Oak. 

Span'gle,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spangled  (-g'ld) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Spangling  (-gling).]    To  set  or  sprinkle 

with,  or  as  with,  spangles  ;  to  adorn  with  small,  distinct, 

brilliant  bodies  ;  as,  a  spangled  breastplate.  Donne. 

What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty  ?    Shah. 

Spangled  coquette  (.?oS?.),  a  tropical  humming  bird  (Zo- 
phorms  reginss).    See  Co- 
quette, 2. 

Span'gle,  V.  i.  To  show 
brilliant  spots  or  points; 
to  glisten ;  to  glitter. 
Some  men  by  feig:ning  words 

as  dark  as  mine 
Make  truth  to  spangle,  and       I      ^'- 
its  rays  to  shine.  f^^ 

Bunyan.     ^^f^ 

Span'gler    (-gler),    n.  spangled  Coquette. 

One  who,  or  that  which,  spangles. 

Span'gly  (-gly ), ".  Resembling,  or  consisting  of,  span- 
gles ;  glittering ;  as,  spangly  light. 

Span'lard  (spau'yerd),  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Spain. 

Span'iel  (-ySl),  n.  [OF.  espagneul,  F.  ^pagneiil,  es- 
pagnol  Spanish,  Sp.  espaUol,  fr.  EspaRa  Spain,  from  L. 
Hispania.}  1.  (Zodl.)  One 
of  a  breed  of  small  dogs  hav- 
ing long  and  thick  hair  and 
large  drooping  ears.  The  legs 
are  usually  strongly  feath- 
ered, and  the  tail  bushy.  See 
lllusts.  under  Clumber,  and 
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^^^  There  are  several  va- 
rieties of  spaniels^  some  of 
which,  known  as  Jield  span- 
iels, nTb  used  in   liunting ; 


Sussex  Spaniel. 


others  are  used  for  toy  or  pet  dogs,  as  the  Blenheim  span- 
iel,  and  the  King  Charles  spaniel  (see  under  Blenheim). 
Of  the  field  spaniels,  the  larger  kinds  are  called  springers, 
and  to  these  belong  the  Sussex,  Norfolk,  and  Clumber 
spaniels  (see  Clumber).  The  smaller  field  spaniels,  used 
chiefly  in  hunting  woodcock,  are  called  cocker  spaniels 
(see  Cooker).  Field  spaniels  are  remarkable  for  their  ac- 
tivity and  intelligence. 

As  a  spaniel  she  will  on  him  leap.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  cringing,  fawning  person.  Shak. 

Span'iel  (splu'ySl),  a.    Cringing ;  fawning.        Shak. 

Span'iel,  v.  i.  To  fawn ;  to  cringe ;  to  be  obsequi- 
ous.    [R.}  Churchill. 

Span'iel,  v.  t.    To  follow  like  a  spaniel.     [R.} 

Span'ish  (span'Ish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Spain  or 
the  Spaniards. 

Spanish  bayonet  (Bot.),  a  liliaceous  plant  (Yucca  aloi- 
folia)  with  rigid  spine-tipped  leaves.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  other  similar  plants  of  the  Southwestern 
United  States  and  Mexico.    Called  also  Spanish  daggers. 

—  Spanish  bean.  (.Bot.)  See  the  Note  under  Bean.  —  Span- 
ish black,  a  black  pigment  obtained  by  '■barring  cork. 

Ure.  —  Spanish  broom  (Bot.),  a  leguminous  slirub  (Spar- 
tium  junceum)  having  many  green  flexible  ruslilike  twigs. 

—  Spanish  brown,  a  species  of  earth  used  in  painting, 
having  a  dark  reddish  brown  color,  due  to  the  presence 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  —  Spanish  buckeye  (Bo^),  a  small 
tree  (Ungnadia  speciosa)  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  etc., 
related  to  the  buckeye,  but  having  pinnate  leaves  and  a 
three-seeded  fruit.  —  Spanish  burton  (Naut.),  a  purchase 
composed  of  two  single  blocks.  A  double  Spanish  burton 
has  one  double  and  two  single  blocks.  Luce  (Textbook 
of  Seamanship).  —  Spanish  chalk  (Mln.).  a  kind  of  stea- 
tite ;  —  so  called  because  obtained  from  Aragon  In 
Spain.  —  Spanish  cress  (Bot.),  a  cruciferous  plant  (Lepi- 
dium  Cardamines),  a  species  of  peppergrass.  —  Spanish 
curlew  (if no?.),  the  long-billed  curlew.  [U.  ^.]  —  Spanish 
daggers.  (Bot.)  See  Spanish  bayonet.  —  Spanish  elm  (Bot.), 
alarge  West  Indian  tTee(Cordia  Gerascanthus)  furnishing 
hard  and  useful  timber.  —  Spanish  ferretto,  a  rich  reddish 
brown  pigment  obtained  by  calcining  copper  and  sulphur 
together  in  closed  crucibles.  —  Spanish  flag  (Zodl.),t\ie 
California  rockfish  (Sebastichthys  rubrivinctus).  It  is 
conspicuously  colored  with  bands  of  red  and  white.  — 
Spanish  fly  (Zodl.),  a  brilliant  green  beetle,  common  in 
the  south  of  Euroije,  used  for  raising  blisters.  See  Blis- 
ter beetle  under  Blister,  and  Cantharis.  —  Spanish  fox 
(Naut.),  a,  yarn  twisted  against  its  lay.  —  Spanish  grass. 
(Bot.)  See  Esparto.  —  Spanish  juice  (Bot.),  licorice.  — 
Spanish  leather.  See  Cohdwain.  ■ —  Spanish  mackerel. 
(Zodl.)  (a)  A  species  of  mackerel  (Scomber  colias)  found 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  In  America  called  chub 
mackerel,  big-eyed  mackerel,  and  bull  mackerel,  (b)  In 
the  United  States,  a  handsome  mackerel  having  bright 
yellow  round  spots  (Scomberomorus  macu!atus),  highly 
esteemed  as  a  food  fish.  The  name  is  sometimes  errone- 
ously applied  to  other  species.  See  lUust.  under  Mack- 
erel. —  Spanish  main,  the  name  formerly  given  to  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  together  with 
the  contiguous  coast,  embracing  the  route  traversed  by 
Spanish  treasure  ships  from  the  New  to  the  Old  World. 

—  Spanish  moss.  (Bot.)  See  Tillandsia.  —  Spanish  needles 
(Bot.),  a  composite  weed  (Bidens  bijnnnata)  having  ache- 
nia  armed  with  needlelike  awns.  —  Spanish  nut  (Bot.),  e, 
bulbous  plant  (Iris  Sisyi-inchium)  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

—  Spanish  potato  (Bot.),  the  sweet  potato.  See  under 
Potato.  —  Spanish  red,  an  ocherous  red  i)igment  resem- 
bling Venetian  red,  but  slightly  yellower  and  warmer. 
Fairholt.  —  Spanish  reef  (Naut.),  a  knot  tied  in  tlie  head 
of  a  jib-headed  sail.  —  Spanish  sheep  (Zodl.),  a  merino.  — 
Spanish  white,  an  impalpable  powder  prepared  from  chalk 
by  pulverizing  and  repeated  washings,— used  as  a  white 
pigment.  —  Spanish  windlass  (Naut.),  a  wooden  roller,  with 
a  rope  wound  about  it,  into  which  a  marline  spike  is  tlirust 
to  serve  as  a  lever. 

Span'ish,  re.    The  language  of  Spain. 

Spank  (spSnk),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Spanked  (spankt); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Spanking.]  [Of  unknown  origin ;  cfTLG. 
spakkern,  spenkern,  to  run  and  spring  about  quickly.]  To 
strike,  as  the  breech,  with  the  open  hand  ;  to  slap. 

Spank,  n.    A  blow  with  the  open  hand  ;  a  slap. 

Spank,  V.  i.  To  move  with  a  quick,  lively  step  be- 
tween a  trot  and  gallop  ;  to  move  quickly.       Thackeray. 

Spank'er  (spank'er),  re.  1.  One  who  spanks,  or  any- 
thing used  as  an  instrument  for  spanking. 

2.  (Naut.)  The  after  sail  of  a  ship  or  bark,  being  a 
fore-and-aft  sail  attached  to  a  boom  and  gaff  ;  —  some- 
times called  driver.    See  Tllust.  under  Sail.  Totten. 

3.  One  who  takes  long,  quick  strides  in  walking ;  also, 
a  fast  horse.     [Colloq.} 

4.  Something  very  large,  or  larger  than  common ;  a 
whopper,  as  a  stout  or  tall  person.     [Colloq.} 

Spanker  boom  (Naut.),  a  boom  to  which  a  spanker  sail 
is  attached.    See  Illust.  of  Ship. 

Spank'er,  re.    A  small  coin.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.} 

Spank'ing,  a.     1.  Moving  with  a  quick,  lively  pace, 
or  capable  of  so  doing  ;  dashing. 
Four  spanking  grays  ready  harnessed.  G.  Caiman,  the  Younger. 

2.  Large  ;  considerable.     [Colloq.} 

Spanking  breeze  (A''fl«^),  a  strong  breeze. 

Spanless  (spiin'les),  a.    Incapable  of  being  spanned. 

Span'ner  (-uer),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  spans. 

2.  The  lock  of  a  fusee  or  carbine ;  also,  the  fusee  or 
carbine  itself.     [06j.] 

3.  An  iron  instrument  having  a  jaw  to  fit  a  nut  or  tho 
head  of  a  bolt,  and  used  as  a  lever  to  turn  it  with  ;  a 
wrench  ;  specifically,  a  wrench  for  unscrewing  or  tight- 
ening the  couplings  of  hose. 

4.  pi.  A  contrivance  in  some  of  the  earlier  steam  en- 
gines for  moving  the  valves  for  the  alternate  admission 
and  shutting  off'  of  the  steam. 

Span'-new'  (-nii'),  o.  [Icel.  spannyr,  properly,  new 
as  a  chip  just  split ;  spann  chip  -|-  nTir  new.  See  Spoon, 
and  New.]  Quite  new  ;  brand-new;  fire-new.  "A.'!;irt«- 
new  archbishop's  chair."  Eiiller. 

Span'nish-lng  (-nlsli-Tng),  re.  [From  OF.  espanir  to 
spread,  F.  epanutiir.  See  Expand.]  Tho  full  blooming 
of  a  flower.     [Obs.}  Rom.  of  R. 

Span'plece'  (-pes'),  n.  (Arch.)  The  collar  boa«»'of  a 
roof ;  sparpiece. 

Span'worm'  (-wflrm'),  n.    (Zodl.)  The  larva  of  any 
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Horned  Spanworm  (Nematocmnpa 
filatneyitana)  of  the  Strawberry, 
Plum,  etc.  a  Larva,  nat.  size  ;  & 
Imago. 


SPAR 

geometrid  moth,  as  the  cankerworm ;  a  geometer ;  a 
measuring  worm. 

Spar  (spar),  M.  [AS. 
sp3sr  in  spmrstan  chalk- 
stone  ;  akin  to  MHG. 
spar,  G.  sparkalk  plas- 
ter.] (Min.)  An  old 
name  for  a  nonmetallic 
mineral,  usually  cleav- 
able  and  somewhat  lus- 
trous ;  as,  calc  spar,  or 
calcite,  fiuor  spar,  etc.  It  was  especially  used  in  the  case 
of  the  gangue  minerals  of  a  metalliferous  vein. 

Blue  spar,  Cnbe  spar,  etc.    See  under  Buje,  Cube,  etc. 

Spar,  n.  [OE.  sparre  ;  akin  to  ^.  spar,  G.  sparren, 
OHG.  sparro,  Dan.  &  Sw.  sparre,  Icel.  sparri;  of  un- 
certain origin.  Vl71-  Cf.  Spar,  v.  t.'j  1.  (Naut.)  A 
general  term  for  any  round  piece  of  tmiber  used  as  a 
mast,  yard,  boom,  or  gaff. 

2.  (Arch.)  Formerly,  a  piece  of  timber,  in  a  general 
sense ;  —  still  applied  locally  to  rafters. 

3.  The  bar  of  a  gate  or  door.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 
Spar  buoy  (Jfaut.),  a  buoy  anchored  by  one  end  so  that 

the  other  end  rises  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  —  Spar 
deck  (Naui.),  the  upper  deck  of  a  vessel ;  especially,  in  a 
frigate,  the  deck  which  is  continued  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecastle,  and  on  which 
spare  spars  are  usually  placed.  See  under  Deck.  —  Spar 
torpedo  (Naut.),  a  torpedo  carried  on  the  end  of  a  spar 
usually  projecting  from  the  bow  of  a  vessel,  and  intended 
to  explode  upon  contact  with  an  enemy's  ships. 

Spar,  V.  t.  [OE.  sparren,  AS.  sparrian  ;  akin  to  G. 
sperren,  Icel.  sperra  ;  fTora  the  noun.  V171.  See  Spab 
a  beam,  bar.]     1.  To  bolt ;  to  bar.     [Obs.J        Chaucer. 

2.  To  supply  or  equip  with  spars,  as  a  vessel. 

U^^  A  vessel  equipped  with  spars  that  are  too  large 
or  too  small  is  said  to  be  oversparred  or  undersparred. 

Spar,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Sparred  (spard) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Sparring.]  [Of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  OF.  esparer 
to  kick,  P.  eparer,  or  Icel.  sperra  to  stretch  out  the 
legs,  to  struggle.]  1.  To  strike  with  the  feet  or  spurs, 
as  cocks  do. 

2.  To  use  the  fists  and  arms  scientifically  in  attack  or 
defense ;  to  contend  or  combat  with  the  fists,  as  for  exer- 
cise or  amusement ;  to  box. 

Made  believe  to  spar  at  Paul  with  great  science.    Dickens. 

3.  To  contest  in  words  ;  to  wrangle.    [Colloq.'\ 
Spar,  n.     1.  A  contest  at  sparring  or  boxing. 
2.  A  movement  of  offense  or  defense  in  boxing. 
Spar'a-ble  (spSr'a-b'l),  n.    [Corrupted  from  sparrow 

bill. 2     A  kind  of  small  nail  used  by  shoemakers. 

Spar'a-da  (sp5r'a-da),  n.  (Zool.)  A  small  California 
Burf  fish  (Mieromelrus  uggregatus) ;  —  called  also  shiner. 

Spar'a-drap  (-drSp),  n.  [F.  sparadrap  ;  cf.  It.  spa- 
radrappo,  NL.  sparadrapa.']     1.  A  cerecloth.     [06s.] 

2.  (Med. )  Any  adhesive  plaster. 

Spar'age  (-aj ;  48),  Spar'a-gus  (-4-gus),   Spar'a- 

grass'  (-gras'),  n.     Obs.  or  corrupt  forms  of  Aspahagds. 

Spar'ble  (spar'b'l),  v.  t.     [OF.  esparpiller  to  scatter, 

F.  iparpiller.]    To  scatter ;  to  disperse  ;  to  rout.  [OJs.] 

The  king's  host  was  sparbled  and  chased.        Fabyan. 

Spare  (spSr),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spared  (-spSrd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Spaeino.]  [AS.  spartan,  fr.  spser  spare, 
sparing,  saving ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  sparen,  OHG.  spa- 
rOn,  Icel.   &  Sw.  spara,  Dan.  spare.      See   Spare,  a.] 

1.  To  use  frugally  or  stintingly,  as  that  which  is  scarce 
or  valuable ;  to  retain  or  keep  unused  ;  to  save.  "  No 
cost  would  he  spare.'"  Chaucer. 

[Thou]  thy  Father's  dreadful  thunder  didst  not  spare.  Milton. 
He  that  hath  knowledge,  sparetk  his  words.   Prov.  xvii.  27. 

2.  To  keep  to  one's  self ;  to  forbear  to  impart  or  give. 

Be  pleased  your  politics  to  spare.  Dryden. 

Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  costs  you.     Dryden. 

3.  To  preserve  from  danger  or  punishment ;  to  forbear 
to  punish,  injure,  or  harm ;  to  show  mercy  to. 

Spare  us,  good  Lord.   '  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
That  time  celestial  visages.  Milton. 

Man  alone  can  whom  he  conquers  spare.  Waller. 

4.  To  save  or  gain,  as  by  frugality ;  to  reserve,  as  from 
aome  occupation,  use,  or  duty. 

All  the  time  he  could  spare  from  the  necessary  cares  of  his 
weighty  charge,  he  bestowed  on  .  .  .  serving  of  God.     Knolles. 

5.  To  deprive  one's  self  of,  as  by  being  frugal ;  to  do 
without ;  to  dispense  with  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  part  with. 

Where  angry  Jove  did  never  spare 
One  breath  of  kind  and  temperate  air.     Roscommon. 
I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man.  Skak. 

To  spare  one's  self,    (a)  To  act  with  reserve.    [Obs.] 

Her  thought  that  a  lady  should  her  spare.       Chaucer, 
ib)  To  save  one's  self  labor,  punishment,  or  blame. 

Spare  (spSr),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  frugal ;  not  to  be  profuse ; 
to  live  frugally  ;  to  be  parsimonious. 

I,  who  at  some  times  spend,  at  others  spare. 

Divided  between  carelessness  and  care.  Pope. 

2.  To  refrain  from  Inflicting  harm  ;  to  use  mercy  or 
forbearance. 

He  will  not  spare  in  the  day  of  vengeance.  Prov.  vi.  34. 

3.  To  desist ;  to  stop  ;  to  refrain.     [06s.]       Chaucer. 
Spare,  a.     [Compar.  Sparer  (-er)  ;  superl.  Sparest  ; 

^not  used  in  all  the  senses  of  the  word.]  [AS.  spmr 
sparing.  Cf.  Spare,  v.  <.]  1.  Scanty  ;  not  abundant  or 
plentiful ;  as,  a  spare  diet. 

2.  Sparing;  frugal;  parsimonious;  chary. 

He  was  spare,  but  discreet  of  speech.  Carew. 

3.  Being  over  and  above  what  is  necessary,  or  what 
must  be  used  or  reserved ;  not  wanted,  or  not  used ;  su- 
perfluous ;  as,  I  have  no  spare  time. 

If  that  no  spare  clothes  he  had  to  give.        Spenser. 

4.  Held  in  reserve,  to  be  used  in  an  emergency ;  as,  a 
spare  anchor ;  a  spare  bed  or  room. 
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5.  Lean ;  wanting  flesh ;  meager ;  thin ;  gaunt. 

O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great  ones.  Shak. 

6.  Slow.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.J  Grose. 
Spare  (spSr),  n.     1.  The  act  of  sparing ;  moderation ; 

restraint.     [06«.] 

Killing  for  sacrifice,  without  any  spare.      Holland. 

2.  Parsimony;  frugal  use.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Poured  out  their  plenty  without  spite  or  spare.    Speyiser. 

3.  An  opening  in  a  petticoat  or  gown ;  a  placket.  [06s.] 

4.  That  which  has  not  been  used  or  expended. 

5.  (Tenpins)  The  right  of  bowling  again  at  a  full  set 
of  pins,  after  having  knocked  all  the  pins  down  in  less 
than  three  bowls.  If  all  the  pins  are  knocked  down  in 
one  bowl  it  is  a  double  spare  ;  in  two  bowls,  a  single  spare. 

Spare'fUl  (-ful),  a.  Sparing  ;  chary.  [06s.]  Fair/ax. 
—  Spare'ful-ne'ss,  K.     [06s.]    Sir  p.  Sidney. 

Spare'ly,  adv.     In  a  spare  manner  ;  sparingly. 

Spare'less,  a.    Unsparing.  Sylvester. 

Spare'ness,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  spxmis  frugality.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  lean  or  thin  ;  leanness. 

Spar'er  (spSr'er),  n.     One  who  spares. 

Spare'rib'  (-rib'),  n.  [Spare,  a.  -f  rib.']  A  piece  of 
pork,  consisting  of  ribs  with  little  flesh  on  them. 

Sparge  (sparj),  v.  t.  [L.  spargere ;  cf.  F.  asperger.'] 
To  sprinkle  ;  to  moisten  by  sprinkling ;  as,  to  sparge  paper. 

Spar'ge-fac'tion  (spar'je-fSk'shun),  n.  [L.  spargere 
to  strew  -\-  facere,  factum,  to  make.]  The  act  of  sprin- 
kling.    [06s.]         ^  Swift. 

Spar'ger  (sp'ar'jer),  n.  [Cf.  F.  asperger  to  sprinkle, 
L.  aspergere,  spargere.]  A  vessel  with  a  perforated 
cover,  for  sprinkling  with  a  liquid ;  a  sprinkler. 

Spar'hawk'  (-hak'),  n.  [OE.  sperhauke.]  (Zool.) 
The  sparrow  hawk.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Spar'-hung'  (-hiing'),  a.    Hung  with  spar,  as  a  cave. 

Spar'lng  (spSr'ing),  a.  Spare ;  saving ;  frugal ;  mer- 
ciful. 5aco«.  —  Spar'ing-ly,  adv.  — Spar'ing-ness,  n. 

Spark  (spark),  n.  [OE.  sparke,  AS.  spearca  ,■  akin  to 
D.  spark,  sperk ;  cf.  Icel.  spraka  to  crackle,  Lith.  spra- 
g'eti,  Gr.  o-0<ipayos  a  bursting  with  a  noise,  Skr.  sphUrJ 
to  crackle,  to  thunder.  Cf.  Speak.]  1.  A  small  particle 
of  fire  or  ignited  substance  which  is  emitted  by  a  body  in 
combustion. 

Man  is  born  unto  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.    Job  v.  7. 

2.  A  small,  shining  body,  or  transient  light ;  a  sparkle. 

3.  That  which,  like  a  spark,  may  be  kindled  into  a 
flame,  or  into  action  ;  a  feeble  germ  ;  an  elementary  prin- 
ciple. "If  any  sparA;  of  life  be  yet  remaining."  Shak. 
"  Small  intellectual  spark."  Macaulay.  "  Vital  spark 
of  heavenly  flame. ' '    Pope. 

We  have  here  and  there  a  little  clear  light,  some  sparks  of 

bright  knowledge.  Locke. 

Bright  gem  instinct  with  music,  vocal  spark.     Wordsworth. 

Spark  arrester,  a  contrivance  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
sparks  while  it  allows  the  passage  of  gas,  —  chiefly  used 
in  the  smokestack  of  a  wood-burmng  locomotive.  Called 
also  spark  consumer.    [  U.  S.] 

Spark,  n.  [Icel.  sparkr  lively,  sprightly.]  1.  A  brisk, 
showy,  gay  man. 

The  finest  sparks  and  cleanest  beaux.  Prior. 

2.  A  lover ;  a  gallant ;  a  beau. 

Spark,  V,  i.    To  sparkle.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Spark,  V.  i.    To  play  the  spark,  beau,  or  lover. 

A  sure  sign  that  his  master  was  courting,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
sparking,  within.  W.  Irving. 

Spark'er  (spark'er),  n.    A  spark  arrester. 

Spark'ful  (-ful),  a.  Lively ;  brisk  ;  gay.  [ObsS]  "  Our 
sparkful  youth."  Camden. 

Spark'ish,  a.    1.  Like  a  spark ;  airy ;  gay.    W.  Walsh. 

2.  Showy ;  well-dressed ;  fine.  L'' Estrange. 

Spar'kle  (spar'k'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  spark."]  1.  A  little 
spark ;  a  scintillation. 

As  fire  is  wont  to  quicken  and  go 

From  a  sparkle  sprungen  amiss. 

Till  a  city  brent  up  is.  Chaucer. 

The  shook  was  sufficiently  strong  to  strike  out  some  sparkles 
of  his  fiery  temper.  Prescott. 

2.  Brilliancy  ;  luster ;  as,  the  sparkle  of  a  diamond. 
Spar'kle,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sparkled  (-k'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Sparkling  (-kling).]     [See  Sparkle,  n..  Spark 
of  fire.]     1.  To  emit  sparks ;  to  throw  off  ignited  or  in- 
candescent particles ;  to  shine  as  if  throwing  off  sparks  ; 
to  emit  flashes  of  light ;  to  scintillate  ;  to  twinkle ;  as, 
the  blazing  wood  sparkles;  the  stars  sparkle. 
A  mantelet  upon  his  shoulder  hanging 
Bretf  ul  of  rubies  red,  as  fire  sparkling.         Chaucer. 

2.  To  manifest  itself  by,  or  as  if  by,  emitting  sparks  ; 
to  glisten  ;  to  flash. 

I  see  bright  honor  sparkle  through  your  eyes.    Milton. 

3.  To  emit  little  bubbles,  as  certain  kinds  of  liquors ; 
to  effervesce ;  as,  sparkling  wine. 

Syn.  —  To  shine  ;  glisten ;  scintillate ;  radiate ;  corus- 
cate; glitter;  twinkle. 

Spar'kle,  v.  t.  To  emit  in  the  form  or  likeness  of 
sparks.     "  Did  sparHe  forth  great  light. "  Spenser. 

Spar'kle,  •V.  i.    [Cf.  Sparble.]    1.  To  disperse.  [06s.] 

The  Landgrave  hath  sparkled  his  army  without  any  further 
enterprise.  State  Papers. 

2.  To  scatter  on  or  over.     [06s.]  Purchas. 

Spar'kler  (-kler),  n.  One  who  scatters;  esp.,  one  who 
scatters  money ;  an  improvident  person.     [06s.] 

Spar'kler,  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  sparkles. 

Spar'kler,  n.     (Zool.)  A  tiger  beetle. 

Spark'let  (spark'lSt),  n.    A  small  spark.     [06s.] 

Spark'li-ness  f-ll-nes),  n.   Vivacity.    [06s.]   Aubrey. 

Spar'kling  (-klTng),  a.  Emitting  sparks  ;  glittering ; 
flashing  ;  brilliant ;  lively ;  as,  sparkling  wine ;  sparkling 

eyes.  —  Spar'kUng-ly,  adv.  —  SparOiilng-ness,  n. 

Syn,  —  Brilliant ;  shining.    See  Shining. 

Spar'llng  (spar'lTng),  n.  [Akin  to  G.  spierling,  spie- 
ring,  D.  spiering :  cf.  F.  eperktn.]  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  The  Eu- 
ropean smelt  (Osmerus  eperlanus).  (b)  A  young  salmon. 
(c)  A  tern.     [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.] 


Sparoid  (Pomadasys,  or  Anisotremus, 
Virginicus). 


English  SparroTV  (Passer 
domesticus).    (X) 


See  House  spat' 


SPARTH 


Sparlyre'  (spar'llr'),  n.  [AS.  spear-lira.]  The  calf 
of  the  leg.     [06s.]  Wyclif  (Deut.  xxviii.  35). 

Spa'roid  (spa'roid ;  277),  a.  [L.  sparus  the  gilthead 
+  -aid:  cf.  F.  spardide.]  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Sparidse,  a  family  of 
spinous-finned  flsbes 
which  includes  the 
scup,  sheepshead, 
and    sea     bream. 

—  n.  One  of  the 
Sparidse. 

Spar'plece' 

(spar'pes')i  n. 
(Arch.)  The  col- 
lar beam  of  a  roof  ; 
the  spanpiece. 

Gwili. 

Spar'poil  (spar'poil),  V.  t.    [See  Sparble.] 
ter  ;  to  spread  abroad  ;  to  disperse.     [06s.] 

Spar'row  (spSr'ro),  n.     [OE.  sparwe,  AS. 
akin  to  OHG.  sparo,  6.  sterling,  Icel.  sp'orr, 
Dan.  spurv,  spurre,  Sw.  sparf,  Goth,  spar- 
wa  ;  —  originally,  probably,  the  quiverer 
flutterer,  and  akin  to  E.  spurn.     See 
SpnRN,  and  cf.  Spavin.]     1.  (Zo'ol.) 
One  of  many  species  of  small 
singing  birds  of  the  family  J^rra- 
gillidx,  having  conical  bills,  and 
feeding  chiefly  on  seeds, 
sparrows  are   called   also 
finches,     and    buntings. 
The  common  sparrow,  or 
house  sparrow,  of  Europe 
(Passer     domesticus)     is 
noted  for  its  familiarity, 
its  voracity,    its    attach- 
ment to  its  young,  and  its  fecundity. 
row,  under  House. 

111^°'  The  following  American  species  are  well  known ; 
the  chipping  sparrow,  or  chippy,  the  sage 
sparrow, thesavannasparrow,tae  song  spar- 
row, the  t?-ee  sparrow,  and  the  white-throai- 
ed   sparrow   (see   Peabody  bird).     See 
these  terms  under  Sage,  Savanna,  etc. 

2.  (.Z'ooL)  Any  one  of  several  small 
singing  birds  somewhat  resembling 
the  true  sparrows  in  form  or  habits, 
as  the  European  hedge  sparrow. 
See  under  Hedges. 

He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Tea,  providently  caters  for  the  spar- 
row. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age  I  Shak. 

Field  sparrow,  Fox  sparrow,  etc. 
See   under   Field,   Fox,  etc.  — 
Sparrow  bill,  a  small  nail ;  a  cast- 
iron  shoe  nail ;  a  sparable.— Spar-  European  Sparrow  Hawk 
row   hawk.     (Zool.)    (a)   A  small         iAccipiter  nisus). 
European  hawk  (Acciiiiter  nisus) 

or  any  of  the  allied  species.    (6)  A  small  American  falcon 
(Falco  sparverius).    (c)  The  Australian  collared 
sparrow  hawk  (Accipiter  torqiiaius).     The  name 
is  applied  to  other  small  hawks,  as  the  Eu- 
ropean kestreland  the  New  Zealand  quail 
hawk.  —  Sparrow  owl  (Zo'ol.),  a  small 
owl  (Glaucidiumpasserinum)  found 
both  in  the  Old  world  and  the  New. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  other  spe- 
cies of  small  owls.  —  Sparrow    spear 
(Zo'ol.),  the  female  of  the  reed 
bunting.    [Prov.  Eng.) 

Spar'row-grasB'  (-gras'),  n. 

[Corrupted  from  asparagus.] 
Asparagus.  [Colloq.]  See  the 
Note  under  Asparagus. 

Spar'roW-WOrt'    (-wQrf),  n.    American  Spairow  Hawk 
(Bot.)  An  evergreen  shrub  of        (Falco  sparverius). 
the  genus  Erica  (E.  passerina). 

Spar'ry  (spar'ry),  a.  [From  Spar.]  Resembling  spar, 
or  consisting  of  spar ;  abounding  with  spar  ;  having  a 
confused  crystalline  structure ;  spathose. 

Sparry  iron  (Uin.),  siderite.  See  Siderite  (a). —Sparry 
limestone  (Min.),  a  coarsely  crystalline  marble. 

Sparse  (spars),  a.  [Compar.  Sparser  (-er) ;  superl. 
Sparsest.]  [L.  sparsus,  p.  p.  of  spargere  to  strew,  scat- 
ter. Cf.  Asperse,  Disperse.]  1.  Thinly  scattered  ;  set 
or  planted  here  and  there  ;  not  being  dense  or  close  to- 
gether ;  as,  a  sparse  population.  Carlyle. 

2.  (Bot.)  Placed  irregularly  and  distantly  ;  scattered  ; 

—  applied  to  branches,  leaves,  peduncles,  and  the  like. 
Sparse,  v.  t.     [L.  sparsus,  p.  p.  of  spargere  to  scat- 
ter.]   To  scatter ;  to  disperse.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Spars'ed-ly  (spars'6d-ly),  adv.     Sparsely.     [06s.] 
Sparse'ly,  adv.     In  a  scattered  or  sparse  manner, 
Sparse'ness,  m.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  sparse ; 
as,  sparseness  of  population. 

II  Spar'sim  (spar'sim),  adv.  [L.,  fr.  spargere  to  scat- 
ter.]    Sparsely  ;  scatteredly  ;  here  and  there. 

Spar'tan  (spar'tan),  a.  [L.  Spartanus.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Sparta,  especially  to  ancient  Sparta ;  hence, 
hardy ;  undaunted  ;  as,  Spartan  souls ;  Spartan  bravery. 

—  n.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Sparta ;  figuratively,  a 
person  of  great  courage  and  fortitude. 

Spar'te-lne  (-te-Tn  or -en),  re.  (Chem.)  A  narcotic  alka^ 
loid  extracted  from  the  tops  of  the  common  broom  (Cy- 
tisus  scoparius,  formerly  Spariium  scoparium),  as  a  color- 
less oily  liquid  of  aniline-like  odor  and  very  bitter  taste. 

Spar'ter-ie  (-ter-e),  n.  [F.,  from  Sp.  esparto  esparto, 
L.  sparlum,  Gr.  o-Trapxos.]  Articles  made  of  the  blades 
or  fiber  of  the  Lygeum  Sparlum  and  Stipa  (or  Macro  ■ 
chloa)  tenacissima,  kinds  of  grass  used  in  Spain  and 
other  countries  for  making  ropes,  mats,  baskets,  nets, 
and  mattresses.  Loudon. 

Sparth  (sparth),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  sparSa.]  An  Anglo- 
Saxon  battle-ax,  or  halberd.     [06s.] 

He  hath  a  sparth  of  twenty  pound  of  weight.     Chaucer. 
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Sparve  (spSrv),  n.  {Zool.)  The  hedge  sparrow. 
[Prov.  Mng.'] 

Spar'y  (spfir'J^),  o.     Sparing;  parsimonious.      [06s.] 

Spasm  (spSz'm),  n.  [F.  spasme,  L.  spasmus,  Gr. 
{TTraa/AOS,  from  (nrdetv,  (nrav,  to  draw,  to  cause  convul- 
sion. Cf.  Span,  v.  /.]  1.  (_3fed.)  An  involuntai-y  and 
unnatural  contraction  of  one  or  more  muscles  or  mus- 
cular fibers. 

|I^°°  Spasms  are  usually  either  clonic  or  tonic.  In  clon- 
ic spasms,  the  muscles  or  muscular  fibers  tjontract  and 
relax  alternately  in  very  quick  succession.  In  ionic 
spasms,  the  contraction  is  steady  and  uniform,  and  con- 
tmues  for  a  comparatively  long  time,  as  in  tetanus. 

2.  A  sudden,  violent,  and  temporary  effort  or  emo- 
tion ;  as,  a  spasm  of  repentance. 

Cynic  spaam.  (Med.)  See  under  Cynic.  —  Spasm  of  the 
cheat.    See  Angina  pecioi'is,  under  Anoina. 

Spas-mat'lo-al  (spSz-mat'i-kal),  a.  Spasmodic.  {_Obs.~\ 

Spas-mod'lc  (-mSd'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  <nraa-fiu>Srii  ;  a-jrao-jaos 
a    convulsion  +  etSoj    likeness :    cf.    F.  spasmodique.'] 

1.  (Med. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  spasm ;  consisting  in 
spasm ;  occurring  in,  or  characterized  by,  spasms ;  as,  a 
spasmodic  asthma. 

2.  Soon  relaxed  or  exhausted  ;  convulsive  ;  intermit- 
tent ;  as,  spasmodic  zeal  or  industry. 

Spasmodic  croup  (Med.),  an  affection  of  childhood  char- 
acterized by  a  stoppage  of  breathing  developed  suddenly 
and  without  fever,  and  produced  by  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  vocal  cords.  It  is  sometimes  fatal.  Called 
also  laryngismus  stridulus,  and  childcrowing.  —  Spasmodic 
stricture,  a  stricture  caused  by  muscular  spasm  without 
structural  change.   See  Organic  stricture,  under  Oroanio. 

SpaB-mod'ic,  n.    (Med. )  A  medicine  for  spasm. 

Spas-mod'lc-al  (-I-kal),  a.  Same  as  Spasmodic,  a. 
—  Spas-mod'lc-al-ly  (-i-kai-iy),  adv. 

Spas'tlc  (spSs'tik),  a.  [L.  spasticus,  Gr.  o-iraoriicds, 
ir.  anavto  diiav!:  ct.'B.spastique.  See  Spasm.]  (3Ied.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  spasm ;  spasmodic ;  especially,  per- 
taining to  tonic  spasm ;  tetanic. 

Spas'tlc-al-ly  (-tf-kal-ly),  adv.     Spasmodically. 

Spas-tlc'1-ty  (spas-tis'i-ty),  n.     \.  A  state  of  spasm. 

2.  The  tendency  to,  or  capability  of  suffering,  spasm. 

Spat  (spat),  imp.  of  Spit.     iObs.  or  i?.] 

Spat,  n.  [From  the  root  of  spit;  hence,  literally, 
that  which  is  ejected.]  A  young  oyster  or  other  bivalve 
moUusk,  both  before  and  after  it  first  becomes  adherent, 
or  such  young,  collectively. 

Spat,  V.  i.  &  t.     To  emit  spawn ;  to  emit,  as  spawn. 

Spat,  n.  [Cf.  Pat.]  1.  A  light  blow  with  something 
flat.     \U.S.&  Prov.  Eng.'] 

2.  Hence,  a  petty  combat,  esp.  a  verbal  one ;  a  little 
quarrel,  dispute,  or  dissension.     {U.  S.] 

Spat,  V.  i.    To  dispute,     [i?.]  Smart. 

Spat,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Spatted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Spatting.]  To  slap,  as  with  the  open  hand  ;  to  clap  to- 
gether, as  the  hands.     \_Local,  U.  S.'] 

Little  Isabel  leaped  up  and  down,  spatting  her  hands.    Judd. 

Spa-tan'gOid  (spa-tSn'goid),  a.     (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Spat- 
angoidea.  ^  n.  One 
of    the    Spatangoi- 
dea. 

II  Spat'an-gol'- 

de-a    (spaVSn-goi'- 
de-a),  n.  pi.     [NL. 

See  Spatangus,  and 

-oiD.]  (Zool.)  An  --Tft 
order  of  irregular  ^''tfyi'l 
sea  urchins,  usually 
having  a  more  or 
less  heart-shaped 
shell  with  four  or 
five  petal-like  am- 
bulacra above.  The 
mouth  is  edentu- 


liiit 


Spatangoid  (Bri'tsopsis  li/n/era)  a  d 
Anterior  Dorsal  Ambulacral  Sucker 
Tubes  ;  6  Oral  ditto  ;  c  Anal  ditto  ; 
/Dorsal  Fascicle. 


lous  and  situated  anteriorly,  on  the  under  side. 

II  Spa-tan'gUS  (spa-tSn'giis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  spaian- 
gius  a  kind  of  sea  urchin,  Gr.  o-n-aTa-yyijs.]  (Zool.)  A 
genus  of  heart-shaped  sea  urchins  belonging  to  the  Spat- 
angoidea. 

Spatch'cock'  (spSch'kSk'),  n.    See  Spitchcock. 
_  Spate  (spat),  n.     [Of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  Ir.  speid."]     A 
river  flood ;  an  overflow  or  inundation.  Burns. 

Gareth  in  a  showerful  spring 
Stared  at  the  spate.  Tennyson. 

II  Spa'tha  (spa'tha),  re.  /  pi.  Spatile  (-the).  [L.] 
{Bot.)  A  spathe. 

Spa-tha'ceous  (spa-tha'shiis),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a 
spathe ;  resembling  a  spathe ;  spathal. 

Spa'thal  (spa'thal),  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished  with  a 
spathe ;  as,  spathal  flowers.  Howitt. 

Spathe  (spath),  n.  [L.  spatha,  Gr.  o-n-aflr) :  cf.  F. 
spathe.  See  Spade  for  digging.]  (Bot.)  A  special  in- 
volucre formed  of  one  leaf  and  inclosing  a  spadix,  as  in 
aroid  plants  and  palms.  See  the  Note  under  Bract,  and 
niust.  of  Spadix. 

^W  The  name  is  also  given  to  the  several-leaved  invo- 
lucre of  the  iris  and  other  similar  plants. 

Spatbed  (spathd),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  a  spathe  or  calyx 
like  a  sheath. 

Spath'lc  (spSth'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  spathique,  fr.  F.  &  G. 
spath  spar.]    Like  spar ;  foliated  or  lamellar ;  spathose. 

Spathic  Iron  (Min.),  siderite.    See  Sideeite  (a). 

Spath'1-form  (-T-fSrm),  a.  [F.  spathi/orme.}  Re- 
sembling spar  in  form.  "  The  ocherous,  spathiform,  and 
mineralized  forms  of  uranite."  Lavoisier  (Trans.). 

Spath'ose'  (-os'J,  a.    (Min.)  See  Spathic. 

Spath'ose/,  a.  [See  Spathe.]  (Bot.)  Having  a  spathe  ; 
resembling  a  spathe  ;  spathaceous ;  spathal. 

Spath'OUS  (-as),  a.     (Bot.)  Spathose. 

Spatb'U-late  (-fi-Ut),  a.    See  Spatulate. 

Spa'tlal  (spa'shal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  space. 
"Spatial  quantity  and  relations."  L.  If.  Atwater. 


Spa'tlal-ly  (spa'shal-ly),  adv.    As  regards  space. 

Spa'ti-ate  (spa'shi-at),  v.  i.  [L.  spatiatus,  p.  p.  of 
spatiari,  fr.  spatium.  See  Space.]  To  rove  ;  to  ram- 
ble.    [_Obs.']  Bacon. 

Spat'ter  (spSt'ter),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spattered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Spattering.]  [From  thereof  of 
spit  saliva.]  1.  To  sprmkle  with  a  liquid  or  with  any 
wet  substance,  as  water,  mud,  or  the  like  ;  to  make  wet 
or  foul  spots  upon  by  sprinkling ;  as,  to  spatter  a  coat ; 
to  spatter  the  floor  ;  to  spatter  boots  with  mud. 

Upon  any  occasion  he  is  to  be  spattered  over  with  the  blood 
of  his  people.  Burke. 

2.  To  distribute  by  sprinkling ;  to  sprinkle  around  ;  as, 
to  spatter  blood.  Pope. 

3.  Fig.  :  To  injure  by  aspersion  ;  to  defame  ;  to  soil ; 
also,  to  throw  out  in  a  defamatory  manner. 

Spat'ter,  v.  i.  To  throw  something  out  of  the  mouth 
in  a  scattering  manner  ;  to  sputter. 

That  mind  must  needs  be  irrecoverably  depraved,  which, 
.  .  .  tasting  but  once  of  one  just  deed,  spatters  at  it,  and  abhors 
the  relish  ever  after.  Milton. 

Spat'tet-dashed'  (-dSshf ),  a.  Wearing  spatterdashes. 
\_Colloq.']  Thackeray. 

Spat'ter-dash'es  (-dash'ez),  re.  pi.  [Spatter  ■{-  dash.'] 
Coverings  for  the  legs,  to  protect  them  from  water  and 
mud ;  long  gaiters. 

Spat'ter-dock'  (-dok'),  n.  (Bot.)  The  common  yellow 
water  lily  (Nuphar  adveiia). 

Spat'tle  (spSt't'l),  n.    Spawl ;  spittle.    [06i.]     Bale. 

Spat'tle,  re.     1.  A  spatula. 

2.  (Pottery)  A  tool  or  implement  for  mottling  a 
molded  article  with  coloring  matter.  Knight. 

Spat'tUng-pop'py  (-tllng-pSp'p^),  re.  [Prov.  E. 
spattle  to  spit -^  ii.  poppy.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  catchfly 
(Silene  inflata)  which  is  sometimes  frothy  from  the  ac- 
tion of  captured  insects. 

Spat'U-la  (spSt'u-la ;  135),  n.  [L.  spatula,  spathula, 
dim?  of  spatha  a  spatula :  cf.  F.  spatule.  See  Spade 
for  digging.]  An  implement  shaped  like  a  knife,  flat, 
thin,  and  somewhat  flexible,  used  for  spreading  paints, 
fine  plasters,  drugs  in  compounding  prescriptions,  etc. 
Cf.  Palette  knife,  under  Palette. 

Spat'U-late  (-lat),  a.  [NL.  spaiulatus.] 
(Nat.  Sist.)  Shaped  like  a  spatula,  or  like  a 
battledoor,  being  roundish,  with  a  long,  nar- 
row, linear  base.     [Also  written  spathulate."] 

Spauld  (spald),  re.  [See  Spall  the  shoul- 
der.]    The  shoulder.     [Scot.] 

Spav'in  (spSv'in),  n.  [OE.  spaveyne,  OF. 
esparvain,  F.  eparvin  ;  akin  to  OF.  espervier 
a  sparrow  hawk,  F.  epervier,  fr.  OHG.  spar- 
wari  (G.  sperber),  fr.  OHG.  spa7-o  sparrow, 
because  this  disease  makes  the  horse  raise 
the  infirm  leg  in  the  manner  of  a  sparrow 
hawk  or  sparrow.  See  Sparrow.]  (Far.)  A  disease  of 
horses  characterized  by  a  bony  sweUing  developed  on 
the  hock  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  bones ;  also, 
the  swelling  itself.  The  resulting  lameness  is  due  to  the 
inflammation,  and  not  to  the  bony  tumor  as  popularly 
supposed.  Harbaugh. 

Bog  spavin,  a  soft  swelling  produced  by  distension  of  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  hock ;  —  called  also  blood  spavin. 
—  Bone  spavin,  spavin  attended  with  exostosis  ;  ordinary 
spavin. 

Spavined  (-ind),  a.    Affected  with  spavin. 

Spaw  (spa),  n.    See  Spa. 

Spawl  (spal),  re.  A  splinter  or  fragment,  as  of  wood 
or  stone.    See  Spall. 

Spawl,  re.  [Cf.  AS.  spatl,  fr.  spsetan  to  spit ;  proba- 
bly akin  to  spiwan,  E.  spew.  Cf.  Spew.]  Scattered  or 
ejected  spittle. 

Spawl,  V.  i.  &  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spawled  (spald) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Spawlino.]  [Cf.  AS.  spatlian.]  To  scatter 
spittle  from  the  mouth ;  to  spit,  as  saliva. 

Why  must  he  sputter,  spawl,  and  slaver  it 

In  vain,  against  the  people's  favorite.  Swift. 

Spawl'ing,  re.     That  which  is  spawled,  or  spit  out. 

Spawn  (span),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Spawned  (spand) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.'n.  SpAWNfflO.]  [OE.  spanen,  OF.  espan- 
dre,  properly,  to  shed,  spread,  L.  expandere  to  spread 
out.  See  Expand.]  1.  To  produce  or  deposit  (eggs),  as 
fishes  or  frogs  do. 

2.  To  bring  forth  ;  to  generate  ;  —  used  in  contempt. 
One  edition  [of  books]  spaioneth  another.         Fuller. 

Spawn,  V.  i.     1.  To  deposit  eggs,  as  fish  or  frogs  do. 

2.  To  issue,  as  offspring ;  —  used  contemptuously. 

Spawn,  re.  [V170.  See  Spawn,  v.  t.]  1.  The  ova, 
or  eggs,  of  fishes,  oysters,  and  other  aquatic  animals. 

2 .  Any  product  or  offspring  ;  —  used  contemptuously. 

3.  (Hort.)  The  buds  or  branches  produced  from  under- 
ground stems. 

4.  (Bot.)  The  white  fibrous  matter  forming  the  matrix 
from  which  fungi  are  produced  ;  the  mycelium  of  fungi. 

Spawn  eater  (Zool.),  a  small  American  cyprinoid  fish 
(Notropis  Hndsonius)  allied  to  the  dace. 

Spawn'er  (-er),  re.     1.  (Zool.)  A  mature  female  fish. 

The  barbel,  for  the  preservation  of  their  seed,  both  the 
spawner  and  the  milter,  cover  their  spawn  with  sand.     Walton. 

2.  Whatever  produces  spawn  of  any  kind. 

Spay  (spa),  ('.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spayed  (spad)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Spaying.]  [Cf.  Armor,  spac'hein,  spaza, 
to  geld,  W.  dyspuddu  to  geld,  L.  spado  a  eunuch,  Gr. 
<riTa£a>v.]  To  remove  or  extirpate  the  ovaries  of,  as  a 
sow  or  a  bitch  ;  to  castrate  (a  female  animal). 

Spay,  re.  [Cf.  Spade  a  spay.  Spay,  v.  t.]  (Zool.)  The 
male  of  the  red  deer  in  liis  third  year ;  a  spade. 

Spay'ad  (-ad),  Spay'ade  (-Sd),  re.    (Jioiil.)  A  spay. 

Speak  (spek),  V.  i.  [imp.  Spoke  (spok)  (Spake  (spak) 
Archaic) ;  p.p.  Spoken  (spo'k'n)  (Spoke,  Ohs.  or  Cotloq.) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Speaking.]  [OE.  speken,  AS.  .<:pecan, 
sprecnn  ;  akin  to  OFries.  .ipreka,  D.  spreken,  OS.  .•:prekan, 
G.  sprechen,  OHG.  sprehhan,  and  perhaps  to  Skr.  sphiirj 
to  crackle,  to  thunder.  Cf.  Spark  of  fire.  Speech.]  1.  To 
utter  words  or  articulate  sounds,  as  human  beings  ;  to 


express  thoughts  by  words ;  as,  the  organs  may  be  SO 
obstructed  that  a  man  may  not  be  able  to  speak. 

Till  at  the  last  she  spake  in  this  manner.      Chaucer, 
Speak,  Lord  ;  for  thy  servant  heareth.    1  Sam.  iii.  9. 

2.  To  express  opinions ;  to  say  ;  to  talk  ;  to  converse. 
That  fluid  substance  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to  set,  as  the 

tradesmen  speak.  Boyle. 

An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave 
is  not.  Shak. 

During  the  century  and  a  half  which  followed  the  Conquest, 
there  is,  to  speak  strictly,  no  English  history.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  utter  a  speech,  discourse,  or  harangue ;  to  ad- 
dress a  public  assembly  formally. 

Many  of  the  nobility  made  themselves  popular  by  speaking  in 
Parliament  against  those  things  which  were  most  grateful  to 
his  majesty.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  discourse  ;  to  make  mention  ;  to  tell. 

Lucan  speaks  of  a  part  of  Csesar's  army  that  came  to  him  from 
the  Leman  Lake.  Addison. 

5.  To  give  sound  ;  to  sound. 

Make  all  our  trumpets  speak.  Shak. 

6.  To  convey  sentiments,  ideas,  or  intelligence  as  if 
by  utterance  ;  as,  features  that  speak  of  self-will. 

Thine  eye  begins  to  speak.  Shak, 

To  speak  of,  to  take  account  of,  to  make  mention  of. 
Robynson  (More''s  Utopia).—  To  speak  ont,  to  speak  loudly 
and  distinctly ;  also,  to  speak  unreservedly.  —  To  speak 
well  for,  to  commend  ;  to  be  favorable  to.  —  To  speak  with, 
to  converse  with.    "  Would  you  speaA  mjjYA  me  ?  "   Shak, 

Syn.  —  To  say ;  tell ;  talk ;  converse  ;  discourse  ;  ar- 
ticulate ;  pronounce ;  utter. 

Speak  (spek),  V.  t.  1.  To  utter  with  the  mouth;  to 
pronounce ;  to  utter  articulately,  as  human  beings. 

They  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  ground  seven  days  and 
seven  nights,  and  none  sj^ake  a  word  unto  him.  Job  ii.  13. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  word  or  words;  to  say;  to  tell;  to 
declare  orally  ;  as,  to  speak  the  truth  ;  to  speak  sense. 

3.  To  declare ;  to  proclaim ;  to  publish ;  to  make 
known  ;  to  exhibit ;  to  express  in  any  way. 

It  is  my  father's  music 

To  speak  your  deeds.  Shak. 

Speaking  a  still  good  morrow  with  her  eyes.    Tennyson. 

And  for  the  heaven's  wide  circuit,  let  it  speak 

The  Maker's  high  magniiicence.  Milton. 

Report  speaks  you  a  bonny  monk.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  To  talk  or  converse  in ;  to  utter  or  pronounce,  aa 
in  conversation ;  as,  to  speak  Latin. 

And  French  she  spake  full  fair  and  fetisely.    Chaucer, 

5.  To  address ;  to  accost ;  to  speak  to. 

[He  will}  put  thee  in  hope;  he  will  speafc  thee  fair.  Scclus.xiii.Q. 
Each  village  senior  paused  to  scan 
And  speak  the  lovely  caravan.  Emerson. 

To  speak  a  ship  (Naut.),  to  hail  and  speak  to  her  cap. 
tain  or  commander. 

Speak'a-ble  (-S,-b'l),  a.  i.  Capable  of  being  spoken; 
fit  to  be  spoken.  Ascham. 

2.  Able  to  speak.     [P.]  Milton. 

Speak'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  speaks.  Specifically  : 
(a)  One  who  utters  or  pronounces  a  discourse  ;  usually, 
one  who  utters  a  speech  in  public ;  as,  the  man  is  a 
good  speaker,  or  a  bad  speaker,  (b)  One  who  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  others ;  especially,  one  who  presides  over, 
or  speaks  for,  a  deliberative  assembly,  preserving  order 
and  regulating  the  debates ;  a  chairman  ;  as,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  originally,  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  House  to  address  the  king  ;  the  Speaker  of  a  House 
of  Representatives. 

2.  A  book  of  selections  for  declamation.     [U.S.] 

Speak'er-Shlp,  n.  The  office  of  speaker ;  as,  the 
speakership  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Speak'ing,  a.  1.  Uttering  speech  ;  used  for  convey- 
ing speech ;  as,  man  is  a  speaking  animal ;  a  speaking  tube. 

2.  Seeming  to  be  capable  of  speech ;  hence,  lifelike ; 
as,  a  speaking-Wkeness. 

A  speaking  acquaintance,  a  slight  acquaintance  with  a 
person,  or  one  which  merely  permits  the  exchange  of 
salutations  and  remarks  on  indifferent  subjects.  —  Speak- 
ing trumpet,  an  instrument  somewhat  resembling  a  trump- 
et, by  which  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  may  be  so  in- 
tensified as  to  be  conveyed  to  a  great  distance.  —  Speaking 
tube,  a  tube  for  conveying  speech,  especially  from  one 
room  to  another  at  a  distance.  —  To  be  on  speaking  terms, 
to  be  slightly  acquainted. 

Speak'ing,  n.     1.  The  act  of  uttering  words. 

2.  Public  declamation  ;  oratory. 

Spear  (sper),  n.  [OE.  spere,  AS.  spere;  akin  to  D. 
&  G.  speer,  0&.  &  OHS.  sper,  Icel.  spjor,  pi. ,  Dan.  spssr, 
L.  spams.]  1.  A  long,  pointed  weapon,  used  in  war  and 
hunting,  by  thrusting  or  throwing ;  a  weapon  with  a  long 
shaft  and  a  sharp  head  or  blade ;  a  lance.  [See  Illust. 
of  Spearhead.]     "  A  sharp  ground  spear."        Chaucer. 

They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  speara 
into  pruning  hooks.  Micalt  iv.  3. 

2.  Fig. :  A  spearman.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

3.  A  sharp-pointed  instrument  with  barbs,  used  for 
stabbing  fish  and  other  auimals. 

4.  A  shoot,  as  of  grass  ;  a  spire. 

6.  The  feather  of  a  horse.     See  Feather,  «.,  4. 

6.  The  rod  to  which  the  bucket,  or  plunger,  of  a  pump 
is  attached  ;  a  pump  rod. 

Spear  foot,  the  off  hind  foot  of  a  horse.  —  Spear  grass. 
(/Jo^)  (a)  The  common  reed.  See  Reed,  n..l.  (0)  Meadow 
grass.  See  under  Meadow.  —  Spear  hand,  the  hand  in 
whicli  a  liorseinaii  holds  a  spoar  ;  the  right  hand.  Crabb. 
—  Spear  side,  the  male  line  of  a  family.  Lowell.  — Sf eta 
thistle  [Bot.),  the  common  thistle  {Cnicus  lanceolalus). 

Spear,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Speared  (sperd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Spearing.]  To  pierce  with  a  spear ;  to  kill  with  a 
spear  ;  as,  to  spear  a  fish. 

Spear,  v.  i.  To  shoot  into  a  long  stem,  as  some  plants. 
See  Spire.       ^  Mortimer. 

Spear'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  uses  a  spear ;  as,  a  spearer 
of  fish. 

Spear'flsh'  (sper'fTsh'),  n.     (Zool.)  (a)  A  large  and 
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powerful  fish  {Teirapiurus  albidus)  related  to  the  sword- 
fish,  but  having  scales  and  ventral  fins.  It  is  found  on 
the  American  coast  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  (fi)  The 
carp  sucker. 


s 


Ancient  Spearheads. 


Spearfish  (  Tetrapturus  albidus). 

Spear'bead'  (sper'h6d'),n.  The  pointed  head,  or  end, 
of  a  spear. 

Spear 'man  (-man), 
n.;  pi.  Speabmen (-men). 
One  who  is  armed  with 
a  spear.      Acts  xxiii.  23. 

Spear'mlnt'  (-mint'), 

n.  [So  named  from  its 
spiry,  not  capitate,  in- 
florescence. Dr.  Prior. '\ 
(Sot. )  A  species  of  mint 
(Mentha  viridis)  grow- 
ing in  moist  soil.  It 
yields  an  aromatic  oil. 
See  Mint,  and  Mentha. 

Spear'wood'  (-w56d'),  n.  (Bot.)  An  Australian  tree 
(Acacia  Doratoxylon),  and  its  tough  wood,  used  by  the 
Datives  for  spears. 

Spear'wort'  (-wQrf),  n.  [AS.  sperewyrt.']  (Boi.)  A 
name  given  to  several  species  of  crowfoot  (Ranunculus) 
which  have  spear-shaped  leaves. 

Spear'y  (-y ),  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  spear. 

Spece  (spes),  n.    Species ;  kind.     \_Obs.'\       Chaucer, 

Specht  (spSkt),  n.  [See  Speioht.]  (Zool.)  A  wood- 
pecker.    \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.']  Sherwood. 

Spe'olal  (spSsh'al),  a.  [L.  specialis,  fr.  species  a  par- 
ticular sort,  kind,  or  quality  :  cf.  F.  special.  See  Spe- 
cies, and  cf.  Especial.]  1.  Of  or  pertaiuing  to  a  spe- 
cies ;  constituting  a  species  or  sort. 

A  special  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  "  species."    I.  Watts. 

2.  Particular ;  peculiar ;  different  from  others ;  ex- 
traordinary ;  uncommon. 

Our  Savior  is  represented  everywhere  in  Scripture  as  the 
special  patron  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted.  Atiei'bury. 

To  this  special  evil  an  improvement  of  style  would  apply  a 
special  redress.  De  Qumcey. 

3.  Appropriate ;  designed  for  a  particular  purpose, 
occasion,  or  person ;  as,  a  special  act  of  Parliament  or 
of  Congress ;  a  special  sermon. 

4.  Limited  in  range ;  confined  to  a  definite  field  of 
action,  investigation,  or  discussion ;  as,  a  special  dic- 
tionary of  commercial  terms ;  a  special  branch  of  study. 

5.  Chief  in  excellence.     [OJs.] 

The  Tcinff  hath  dravrn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together.  Shak. 

Special  administration  (Zau)),  an  administration  limited 
to  certain  specified  effects  or  acts,  or  one  granted  during 
a  particular  time  or  the  existence  of  a  special  cause,  as 
during  a  controversy  respecting  the  probate  of  a  will,  or 
the  right  of  administration,  etc.  —  Special  agency,  an 
agency  confined  to  some  particular  matter.  —  Special 
bail.  Ball  above,  or  Bail  to  the  action  (Law),  sureties 
who  undertake  that,  if  the  defendant  is  convicted,  he 
shall  satisfy  the  plaintiff,  or  surrender  himself  into  cus- 
tody. Tomlins.  Wharton  (Law  Diet.).  —  S-pecial  conata.- 
ble.  See  under  Constable.  Bouvier.  —  Special  damage 
(Law),  a  damage  resultmg  from  the  act  complained  of, 
as  a  natural,  but  not  the  necessary,  consequence  of  it.  — 
Special  demurrer  (Law),  a  demurrer  for  some  defect  of 
form  in  the  opposite  party  pleading,  in  which  the  cause 
of  demurrer  is  particularly  3tated.  —  Special  deposit,  a 
deposit  made  of  a  specific  thing  to  be  kept  distinct  from 
others.  —  Special  homology.  (Biol.)  See  under  Homol- 
ogy. —  Special  ii^xmction  (Law),  an  injunction  granted 
on  special  grounds,  arising  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Daniell.  —  Special  issue  (Law),  an  issue  pro- 
duced upon  a  special  plea.  Stephen.  —  Special  jury  (Law), 
a  jury  consisting  of  persons  of  some  particular  calling, 
station,  or  qualification,  wliich  is  called  upon  motion  of 
either  party  when  the  cause  is  supposed  to  require  it ; 
a  struck  jury.  —  Special  orders  (Mil.),  orders  which  do 
not  concern,  and  are  not  published  to,  the  whole  com- 
mand, such  as  those  relating  to  the  movement  of  a  par- 
ticular corps,  a  detail  of  officers,  a  temporary  camp,  etc. 
—  Special  partner,  a  limited  partner ;  a  partner  vnfh  a 
limited  or  restricted  responsibility ;  —  unknown  at  com- 
mon law.  —  Special  partnership,  a  limited  or  particular 
partnership  ;  —  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  a  partner- 
ship in  a  particular  business,  operation,  or  adventure.  — 
Special  plea  In  bar  (Law),  a  plea  setting  forth  particular 
and  new  matter,  distingiiished  from  the  general  issue. 
Bouvier.  —  Special  pleader  (Law),  originally,  a  counsel 
who  devoted  himself  to  drawing  special  counts  and  pleas ; 
in  a  wider  sense,  a  lawyer  who  draws  pleadings.  —  Special 
pleading  (Law),  the  allegation  of  special  or  new  matter,  as 
distinguished  from  a  direct  denial  of  matter  previously 
alleged  on  tlie  other  side.  Bouvier.  The  popular  denom- 
ination of  the  whole  science  of  pleading.  Stephen.  The 
phrase  is  sometimes  popularly  applied  to  the  specious, 
but  unsound,  argumentation  of  one  whose  aim  is  victory, 
and  not  truth.  Burrill.  —  Special  property  (Lau'),  a  qual- 
ified or  limited  ownership  during  possession,  as  in  wild 
animals,  things  found  or  bailed.  —  Special  eeasion,  an  ex- 
traordinary session ;  a  session  at  an  unusual  time  or  for 
an  unusual  purpose ;  as,  a  special  session  of  Congress  or 
of  a  legislature.  —  Special  statute,  or  Special  law,  an  act  of 
the  legislature  which  has  reference  to  a  particular  per- 
son, place,  or  interest ;  —  in  distinction  from  a  general 
law.  —  Special  verdict  (Law),  a  special  finding  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  leaving  to  the  court  the  application  of  the 
law  to  them.     Wharton  (Law  Diet.). 

Syn.  —  Peculiar ;  appropriate ;  specific ;  distinctive  ; 
particular ;  exceptional ;  singular.    See  Peculiar. 

Spe'clal,  n.    1.  A  particular.     lObs.J        Hammond. 

2.  One  appointed  for  a  special  service  or  occasion. 

In  special,  specially ;  in  particular.  Chaucer. 

Spe'clal-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  Devotion  to  a  particular  and 
restricted  part  or  branch  of  knowledge,  art,  or  science ; 
as,  medical  specialism. 


Spe'Clal-lst  (spSsh'al-ist),  n.  One  who  devotes  him- 
self to  some  specialty ;  as,  a  medical  specialist,  one  who 
devotes  himself  to  diseases  of  particular  parts  of  the 
body,  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  nerves,  etc. 

Spe'cl-al'i-ty  (spesh'i-ai'i-tj),  n. ;  pi.  Specialities 
(-tiz).  [See  Special,  and  cf.  Specialty.]  X.  A  partic- 
ular or  peculiar  case ;  a  particularity.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  (Law)  See  Specialty,  3. 

3.  The  special  or  pecuUar  mark  or  characteristic  of  a 
person  or  thing;  that  for  which  a  person  is  specially 
distinguished  ;  an  object  of  special  attention ;  a  special 
occupation  or  object  of  attention  ;  a  specialty. 

On  these  two  general  heads  all  other  specialities  are  depend- 
ent. Hooka-. 

Strive,  while  improving  your  one  talent,  to  enrich  your  whole 

capital  as  a  man.    It  is  in  this  way  that  you  escape  from  the 

wretched  narrow-mindedness  which   is   the  characteristic  of 

every  one  who  cultivates  his  specialUi/  alone.  Ld.  Lytton. 

We  '11  say,  instead,  the  inconsequent  creature  man,  — 

For  that  8  his  speciality.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Think  of  this,  sir,  .  .  .  remote  from  the  impulses  of  passion, 
and  apart  from  the  specialities  — M  I  may  use  that  strong  re- 
mark —  of  prejudice.  Dickens. 

4.  An  attribute  or  quality  peculiar  to  a  species. 
Spe'cial-i-za'tion    (spesh'al-I-za'shtin),    n.      1.    The 

act  of  specializing,  or  the  state  of  being  specialized. 

2.  (Biol.)  The  setting  apart  of  a  particular  organ  for 
the  performance  of  a  particular  function.  Darwin. 

Spe'cial-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  1.  To  mention  specially  ;  to 
particularize. 

2.  To  apply  to  some  specialty  or  limited  object;  to 
assign  to  a  specific  use ;  as,  specialized  knowledge. 

3.  (Biol.)  To  supply  with  an  organ  or  organs  having  a 
specisd  function  or  functions. 

Spe'cial-ly,  adv.  l.  In  a  special  manner;  particu- 
larly ;  especially.  Chaucer. 

2.  For  a  particular  purpose ;  as,  a  meeting  of  the  legis- 
lature is  specially  summoned. 

Spe'cial-ty  (-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Specialties  (-tlz).  [F.  spe- 
cialite.    Cf.  Speciality.]    1.  Particularity. 

Specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected.  Sheik. 

2.  A  particular  or  peculiar  case.     [Ohs.'] 

3.  (Law)  A  contract  or  obligation  imcler  seal ;  a  con- 
tract by  deed;  a  writing,  under  seal,  given  as  security 
for  a  debt  particularly  specified. 

Chilly.    Pouvier.    Wharton  (Law  Did.). 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us.       Shak. 

4.  That  for  which  a  person  is  distinguished,  in  which 
he  is  specially  versed,  or  which  he  makes  an  object  of 
special  attention ;  a  speciality. 

Men  of  boundless  knowledge,  like  Humboldt,  must  have  had 
once  their  specialty,  their  pet  subject.  C.  Kingsley. 

II  Spe'd-e  (spe'shT-e),  abl.  of  L.  species  sort,  kind. 
Used  in  the  phrase  in  specie,  that  is,  in  sort,  in  kind,  in 
(its  own)  form. 

"[The  king]  expects  a  return  in  specie  from  them"  (i.  e., 
kindness  for  kindness].  Dryden. 

In  specie  (Law),  in  precise  or  definite  form ;  specific- 
ally ;  according  to  the  exact  terms ;  of  the  very  thing. 

Spe'Cle  (spe'shT),  n.  [Formed  as  a  singular  from 
species,  in  sense  5.]    Coin;  hard  money. 

Spe'cles  (spe'shez),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [L.,  a  sight,  out- 
ward appearance,  shape,  form,  a  particular  sort,  kind, 
or  quality,  a  species.  See  Spice,  n.,  and  cf.  Specie,  Spe- 
cial.] 1.  Visible  or  sensible  presentation ;  appearance ; 
a  sensible  percept  received  by  the  imagination;  an 
image,  [i?.]  "  The  species  of  the  letters  illuminated 
with  indigo  and  violet."  Sir  I.  Newton. 

Wit,  .  .  .  the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the  writer,  which 
searches  over  all  the  memory  for  the  species  or  ideas  of  those 
things  which  it  designs  to  represent.  Dryden. 

^S^  In  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the  species  was  sen- 
sible and  intelligible.  The  sensible  species  was  that  in 
any  material  object  which  was  in  fact  discerned  by  the 
mind  through  the  organ  of  perception,  or  that  in  any  ob- 
ject which  rendered  it  possible  that  it  should  be  per- 
ceived. The  sensible  species,  as  apprehended  by  the 
understanding  in  any  of  the  relations  of  thought,  was 
called  an  intelligible  species.  "An  apparent  diversity 
between  the  species  visible  and  audible  is,  that  the  visi- 
ble doth  not  mingle  in  the  medium,  but  the  audible 
doth."  Bacon. 

2.  (Logic)  A  group  of  individuals  agreeing  in  common 
attributes,  and  designated  by  a  common  name  ;  a  con- 
ception subordinated  to  another  conception,  called  a 
genus,  or  generic  conception,  from  which  it  differs  in 
containing  or  comprehending  more  attributes,  and  ex- 
tending to  fewer  individuals.  Thus,  man  is  a  species, 
under  animal  as  a  genus  ;  and  man,  in  its  turn,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  genus  with  respect  to  Eueopean,  Amf.rt- 
CAN,  or  the  Uke,  as  species. 

3.  In  science,  a  more  or  less  permanent  group  of  exist- 
ing things  or  beings,  associated  according  to  attributes, 
or  properties  determined  by  scientific  observation. 

d^^  In  mineralogy  and  chemistry,  objects  which  pos- 
sess the  same  definite  cliemical  structure,  and  are  fun- 
damentally the  same  in  crystallization  and  physical  char- 
acters, are  classed  as  belonging  to  a  species.  In  zoology 
and  botany,  a  species  is  an  ideal  group  of  individuals 
which  are  believed  to  have  descended  from  common  an- 
cestors, which  agree  in  essential  characteristics,  and  are 
capable  of  indefinitely  continued  fertile  reproduction 
through  the  sexes.  A  sjiecies,  as  thus  defined,  differs 
from  a  -variety  or  subspecies  only  in  the  greater  stability 
of  its  characters  and  in  the  absence  of  individuals  inter- 
mediate between  the  related  groups. 

4.  A  sort ;  a  kind  ;  a  variety ;  as,  a  species  of  low  cun- 
ning ;  a  species  of  generosity  ;  a  species  of  cloth. 

5.  Coin,  or  coined  silver,  gold,  or  other  metal,  used  as 
a  circulating  medium ;  specie.     [OJi.] 

There  was,  in  the  splendor  of  the  Roman  empire,  a  less  quan- 
tity of  current  species  in  Europe  than  there  is  now.    Arbuthnot. 

6.  A  public  spectacle  or  exhibition.     [Obs."]      Bacon. 

7.  (Pharmacy)  (a)  A  component  part  of  a  compound 
medicine ;  a  simple,  (b)  (Med. )  An  officinal  mixture  or 
compound  powder  of  any  kind;  esp.,  one  used  for  mak- 
ing an  aromatic  tea  or  tisane  ;  a  tea  mixture.       Quincy. 


8.  (Civil  Law)  The  form  or  shape  given  to  materials; 
fashion  or  shape ;  form ;  figure.  Burrill. 

Incipient  species  (^ooL),  a  subspecies,  or  variety,  which 
is  in  process  of  becoming  permanent,  and  thus  changing 
to  a  true  species,  usually  by  isolation  in  localities  from 
which  other  varieties  are  excluded. 

Spec'1-fi'a-ble  (spSs'i-fi'a^b'l),  a.  Admitting  specifi- 
cation ;  capable  of  being  specified. 

Spe-cif'lC  (spe-sif'ik),  a.  [F.  specifique,  or  NL.  spe- 
cificus  ;  L.  species  a  particular  sort  or  kind  -\-facere  to 
make.  Cf.  Specify.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  species ; 
characterizing  or  constituting  a  species ;  possessing  the 
peculiar  property  or  properties  of  a  thing  which  consti- 
tute its  species,  and  distinguish  it  from  other  things  ;  as, 
the  specific  form  of  an  animal  or  a  plant ;  the  specific 
qualities  of  a  drug ;  the  specific  distinction  between  vir- 
tue and  vice. 

Specific  difference  is  that  primary  attribute  which  distin- 
guishes each  species  from  one  another.  /.  Watts. 

2.  Specifying ;  definite,  or  making  definite ;  limited  ; 
p'recise ;  discriminating ;  as,  a  specific  statement. 

3.  (Med.)  Exerting  a  peculiar  influence  over  any  part 
of  the  body  ;  preventing  or  curing  disease  by  a  peculiar 
adaptation,  and  not  on  general  principles ;  as,  quinine  ia 
a  specific  medicine  in  cases  of  malaria. 

In  fact,  all  medicines  will  be  found  specific  in  the  perfection 
of  the  science.  Coleridge. 

Specific  character  (Nat.  Hist.),  a  characteristic  or  char- 
acteristics distinguishing  one  species  from  every  other 
species  of  the  same  genus.  —  Specific  disease.  (Med.)  (a)  A 
disease  which  produces  a  determinate  definite  effect  upon 
tlie  blood  and  tissues  or  upon  some  special  tissue,  (ol  A 
disease  wliich  is  itself  uniformly  produced  by  a  definite 
and  peculiar  poison  or  organism.  —  Specific  duty.  (Com.) 
See  under  Ddty.  —  Specific  gravity.  (Physics)  See  un- 
der Gkavity.  —  Specific  heat  (Physics),  the  quantity  of 
heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  body  one  de- 
gree, taking  as  the  unit  of  measure  the  quantity  required 
to  raise  the  same  weight  of  water  from  zero  to  one  de- 
gree ;  thus,  the  specific  heat  of  mercury  is  0.033,  that  of 
water  being  1.000.  —  Specific  Inductive  capacity  (PA  !/i!Ci), 
the  effect  of  a  dielectric  body  in  producing  static  electric 
induction  as  compared  with  that  of  some  other  body  or 
bodies  referred  to  as  a  standard.  —  Specific  legacy  (Law), 
a  bequest  of  a  particular  thing,  as  of  a  particular  animal 
or  piece  of  furniture,  specified  and  distinguished  from 
all  others.  Wharton.  Burrill.  —  Specific  name  (Nat.  Hist.), 
the  name  which,  appended  to  the  name  of  the  genus,  con- 
stitutes the  distinctive  name  of  the  species ;  — originally 
applied  by  Linnaeus  to  the  essential  character  of  the  spe- 
cies, or  fhe  essential  difference.  The'pre&eat  specific  name 
he  at  first  called  the  trivial  «07«e.  — Specific  performance 
(Law),  the  performance  of  a  contract  or  agreement  as 
decreed  by  a  court  of  equity. 

Spe-cif'ic,  n.  1.  (Med.)  A  specific  remedy.  See  Spe- 
cific, a.,  3. 

His  parents  were  weak  enough  to  believe  that  the  royal  touch 
was  a  S2jecific  for  this  malady.  3/acaulay. 

2.  Anything  having  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  applied.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Spe-Cif'ic-al  (-T-kal),  a.    Specific.  Bacon. 

Spe-clf'ic-al-ly  (-i-kal-1^),  adv.  In  a  specific  manner. 

Spe-cif'ic-al-neSB,  n.    The  quality  of  Ijeing  specific. 

Spe-clf'i-cate  (-i-kat),  v.  t.  [See  Specify.]  To  show, 
mark,  or  designate  the  species,  or  the  distinguishing  par- 
ticulars of ;  to  specify.     [06*.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Spec'1-fl-ca'tlon  (spgs'I-fr-ka'shiSn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  spe- 
cification, LL.  specificatio."]  1.  The  act  of  specifying 
or  determining  by  a  mark  or  limit ;  notation  of  limits. 

This  specification  or  limitation  of  the  question  hinders  the 
disputers  from  wandering  away  from  the  precise  point  of  in- 
quiry. /.  Watts. 

2.  The  designation  of  particulars ;  particular  mention ; 
as,  the  specification  of  a  charge  against  an  officer. 

3.  A  written  statement  containing  a  minute  descrip- 
tion or  enumeration  of  particulars,  as  of  charges  against 
a  public  officer,  the  terms  of  a  contract,  the  description 
of  an  invention,  as  in  a  patent ;  also,  a  single  article, 
item,  or  particular,  an  allegation  of  a  specific  act,  as  in  a 
charge  of  official  misconduct. 

Spe-cU'lc-ness  (spe-sif'Ik-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  specific. 

Spec'i-fy  (spSs'i-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Specifieb 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Specifying  (-fi'ing).]  [F.  speci- 
fier, or  OF.  especifier,  fr.  LL.  specificare.  See  Species, 
-FY.]  To  mention  or  name,  as  a  particular  thing ;  to 
designate  in  words  so  as  to  distinguish  from  other 
things;  as,  to  specify  the  uses  of  a  plant;  to  specify 
articles  purchased. 

He  has  there  given  us  an  exact  geography  of  Greece,  where 
the  countries  and  the  uses  of  their  soils  are  specified.  Pope. 

II  Spe-cU'lum  (spe-silliim),  n.  [L.]  (Med.)  See 
Stylet,  2. 

Spec'i-men  (spes'I-men),  n.  [L.,  fr.  specere  to  look, 
to  behold.  See  Spy.]  A  part,  or  small  portion,  of  any- 
thing, or  one  of  a  number  of  things,  intended  to  exhibit 
the  kind  and  quality  of  the  whole,  or  of  what  is  not  ex- 
hibited ;  a  sample ;  as,  a  specimen  of  a  man's  handwrit- 
ing ;  a  specimen  of  painting ;  a  specimen  of  one's  art. 

Syn.  —  Sample ;  model ;  pattern.  —  Specimen,  Sample. 
A  specimen  is  a  representative  of  the  class  of  things  to 
which  it  belongs ;  as,  a  specimen  of  photography.  A 
sample  is  a  part  of  the  thing  itself,  designed  to  show  the 
quality  of  the  whole ;  as,  a  sample  of  sugar  or  of  broad- 
cloth. A  cabinet  of  minerals  consists  of  specimens  /  if  a 
part  be  broken  off  from  any  one  of  these,  it  is  a  sample 
of  the  mineral  to  which  it  belongs.  "  Several  persons 
have  exhibited  specimens  of  this  art  before  multitudes  of 
beholders."  Addison.  "  I  design  this  but  for  a  saTnpZe 
of  what  I  hope  more  fully  to  discuss."     Woodward. 

Spe'cl-os'i-ty  (spe'shT-5s'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Spbciosities 
(-tiz).  [Cf.  LL.  speciositas.']  1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  specious ;  speciousness. 

Professions  built  so  largely  on  specvosity,  instead  of  perform- 
ance. Carlyle. 

2.  That  which  is  specious.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Spe'clOns  (spe'shiis),  a.  [L.  speciosus  good-looking, 
beautiful,  specious,  fr.  species  look,  show,  appearance  : 
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cf.  F.  specieux.    See  Species.]     1.  Presenting  a  pleasing 
appearance  ;  pleasing  in  form  or  look  ;  showy. 

Some  [serpents]  specious  and  beautiful  to  the  eye. 

Bp.  Richardson. 
The  rest,  far  greater  part, 
Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  specious  forms 
Religion  satisfied.  Milton. 

2.  Apparently  right ;  superficially  fair,  just,  or  cor- 
rect, but  not  so  in  reality  ;  appearing  well  at  first  view ; 
plausible ;  as,  speeious  reasoning ;  a  specious  argument. 

Misled  for  a  moment  by  the  s^eci"oH5  names  of  religion,  liberty, 
and  property.  Macaulay. 

In  consequence  of  their  greater  command  of  specious  expres- 
sion. J.  Morley. 
Syn.  —  Plausible  ;  showy ;  ostensible ;  colorable ;  feas- 
ible.   See  Plausible. 
— Spe'clous-ly  (spe'shiis-iy),  adv.—  Spe'clous-ness,  n. 

Speok  (sp6k),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  spik  blubber,  AS.  spic,  D. 
spek,  G.  speck.^  The  blubber  of  whales  or  other  marine 
mammals ;  also,  the  fat  of  the  hippopotamus. 

Speck  falls  (Naut.),  falls  or  ropes  rove  through  blocks 
for  hoisting  the  blubber  and  bone  of  whales  on  board  a 
whaling  vessel. 

Spech,  n.    [OE.  spekke,  AS.  specca.;  cf.  LG.  spaak.J 

1.  A  small  discolored  place  in  or  on  anything,  or  a 
small  place  of  a  color  different  from  that  of  the  main 
substance ;  a  spot ;  a  stain  ;  a  blemish  ;  as,  a  speck  on 
paper  or  cloth  ;  specks  of  decay  in  fruit.  "  Gray  sand, 
with  black  yjecfo. "  Anson. 

2.  A  very  small  thing ;  a  particle  ;  a  mite ;  as,  specks 
of  dust ;  he  has  not  a  speck  of  money. 

Many  bright  specks  bubble  up  along  the  blue  Egean.  Landor. 

3.  {Zool.)  A  small  etheostomoid  fish  {Ulocenira  stig- 
msea)  common  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

Speck,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Specked  (spSkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Specking.]  To  cause  the  presence  of  specks  upon 
or  in,  especially  specks  regarded  as  defects  or  blemishes ; 
to  spot ;  to  speckle ;  as,  paper  specked  by  impurities  in 
the  water  used  in  its  manufacture. 

Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  specked  with  gold.     Milton. 

Spec'kle  (spSk'k'l),  ?;.  [Dim.  of  speck;  cf.  D.  spik- 
kel.~\  A  little  speck  or  spot  in  or  on  anything,  of  a  dif- 
ferent substance  or  color  from  that  of  the  thing  itself. 

An  huge  great  serpent,  all  with  speckles  pied.    Spenser. 

Spec'kle,  f.  t.  \_imp.  &  p.  p.  Speckled  (-k'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Specklinq  (-kling).]  To  mark  with  small  spots 
of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  surface  ; 
to  variegate  with  spots  of  a  different  color  from  the 
groimd  or  surface. 

Spec'K*6d  (spek'k'ld),  a.  Marked  or  variegated  with 
small  spots  of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  surface. 

Speckled  Indians  (,Eihnol.),t'he  Pintos.  —  Speckled  tront. 
(Zool.)  (a)  The  common  American  brook  trout.  See 
Troct.    (6)  The  rainbow  trout. 

Spsc'kled-beHy  (-bgl'ly),  re.  (ZoSl.)  The  gadwaU. 
IZocal,  U.S.-\  •»       -  5 

Sp«c'kled-bill'   f-bTl'),  n.     (Zool.)  The  American 

white-fronted  goose  (A?iser  albifrons). 

Spec'kled-ness,  n.    The  qualidy  of  being  speckled. 

Speck'slon-eer'  (spSk'shun-er'),  n.  The  chief  har- 
pooner,  who  also  directs  in  cutting  up  the  speck,  or  blub- 
ber ;  —  so  called  among  wlialers. 

Speckt  (spekt),  71.    A  woodpecker.    See  Speight. 

Speo'ta-Cle  (spSk'ta-k'l),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  speciaculum, 
fr.  speclare  to  look  at,  to  behold,  v.  intens.  fr.  specere. 
See  Spy.]  1.  Something  exhibited  to  view ;  usually, 
something  presented  to  view  as  extraordinary,  or  as  un- 
usual and  worthy  of  special  notice ;  a  remarkable  or  note- 
worthy sight ;  a  show  ;  a  pageant ;  a  gazingstock. 

O,  piteous  spectacle  !    O,  bloody  times  I  Shak. 

2.  A  spy-glass ;  a  glass ;  a  looking-glass.  [OJs.] 
Poverty  a  spectacle  is,  as  thinketh  me, 
Through  which  he  may  his  very  friendes  see.    Chaucer. 

3.  pi.  An  optical  instrument  consisting  of  two  lenses 
set  in  a  light  frame,  and  worn  to  assist  sight,  to  obviate 
some  defect  in  the  organs  of  vision,  or  to  shield  the  eyes 
from  bright  light. 

4.  pi.  Fig.  :  An  aid  to  the  intellectual  sight. 
Shakespeare  .  .  .  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read 

nature.  Dnjden. 

Syn.  —  Show ;    sight ;    exhibition  ;    representation ; 


Spec'ta-cled  (-k'ld),  a.  X.  Furnished  with  specta- 
cles ;  wearing  spectacles. 

As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney  nook.  Keats. 

2.  (Zool. )  Having  the  eyes  surrounded  by  color  mark- 
ings, or  patches  of  naked  skin,  resembling  spectacles. 

Spectacled  bear  (Zool.),  a  South  American  bear  (Tre- 
marclos  omatus)  which  inhabits  the  liigh  mountains  of 
Chili  and  Peru.  It  has  a  light-colored  rmg  aromid  each 
eye.  —  Spectacled  coot,  or  Spectacled  duck  (Zool.),  the 
surf  scoter,  or  surf  duck.  [Local,  U.  S.]  —  Spectacled 
eider.  (Zool.)  See  Eider.  —Spectacled  goose  (Zoo/.),  the 
gannet.  —  Spectacled  snake  (Zool.),  the  cobra  de  capello. 

Spec-tac'n-lar  (spek-tak'ii-ler),  a.  X.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  show  or  shows ;  of  the  nature  of  a  show.  ^^Spec- 
tacular sports."  G.  Hickes. 

2.  Adapted  to  excite  wonder  and  admiration  by  a  dis- 
play of  pomp  or  of  scenic  effects  ;  as,  a  spectacular  cele- 
bration of  some  event ;  a  speclacular  play. 

3.  Pertaining  to  spectacles,  or  glasses  for  the  eyes. 
Spec'tant  (spSk'tant),  a.     [L.  spectans,  p.  pr.  of  spec- 
tare  to  look  at.]     Looking  forward. 

Spec-U'tlon  (-ta'shun),  re.  [L.  spectatio.}  Regard  ; 
aspect ;  appearance.     [Ote.]  Harvey. 

Spec-ta'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.  spectator:  cf.  F.  .ipecia- 
taur.  See  Spectacle.]  One  who  looks  on ;  one  wlio 
sees  or  beholds ;  a  beholder  ;  one  who  is  personally  pres- 
ent at,  and  sees,  any  exhibition ;  as,  the  spectators  .at  a 
show.     " Devised  and  played  to  take  spectators."    Shak. 

Syn.  —  Looker-on ;  beholder ;  observer  ;  witness. 


Spoc'ta-tO'rI-al  (spSk'ta-to'rT-al),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  spectator.     [J?.]  Addison. 

Spec-ta'tor-sbip  (spSk-ta'ter-shTp),  re.  1.  The  office 
or  quality  of  a  spectator.     [iJ.]  Addison. 

2.  The  act  of  beholding.     \_Obs.']  Shak. 

Spec-ta'tress  (-trSsJ,  I  re.     [L.  spectatrix."]    A  female 

Spec-ta'tris  (-trfks),  J  beholder  or  looker-on.  "A 
spectatress  of  the  whole  scene."  Jeffrey. 

Spec'ter  I  (spSk'ter),  n.     [F.  spectre,  fr.  L.  spectrum 

Spec'tre  J     an  appearance,  image,  specter,  fr.  specere 

to  look.   See  Spy,  and  cf.  Spectrum.]   1.  Something  pre- 

ternaturally  visible ;  an  apparition ;  a  ghost ;  a  phantom. 

The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend, 

Witli  bold  fanatic  sitecters  to  rejoice.  Dryden. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  tarsius.     (6)  A  stick  insect. 

Specter  bat  (Zool.),  any  phyllostome  bat.  —  Specter 
candle  (Zool.),  a  belemnite.  —  Specter  shrimp  (Zool.),  a 
skeleton  shrimp.    See  under  Skeleton. 

Spec'tion-eer'  (-shtin-er'),  n.     Same  as  Specksioneer. 

Spec'tral  (spSk'tral),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
specter  ;  ghostly. 

He  that  feels  timid  at  the  spectral  form  of  evil  is  not  the  man 
to  spread  light.  F.  W.  Robertson, 

2.  (Opt.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spectrum  ;  made  by 
the  spectrum  ;  as,  spectral  colors  ;  spectral  analysis. 

Spectral  lemur.    (Zool.)  See  Tabsius. 

Spec'tral-ly,  adv.    In  the  form  or  manner  of  a  specter. 

Spec'tre  (spSk'ter),  re.     See  Specter. 

Spec'tro-lOg'iC-al  (-tro-16j'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  spectrology ;  as,  spectrological  studies  or  experi- 
ments. —  Spec'tro-log'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Spec-trol'O-gy  (spSk-trol'6-jy),  n.  \_Spectrum,  -f  -lo- 
gy.'\  (Chem.  Phys.)  The  science  of  spectrum  analysis 
in  any  or  all  of  its  relations  and  applications. 

Spec-trom'e-ter  (-trom'e-ter),  n.  \Spectrum,  -\-  -me- 
ter.1  (Physics)  A  spectroscope  fitted  for  measurements 
of  the  luminous  spectra  observed  with  it. 

SpeC'tro-phO-tom'e-ter  (spSk'tro-fi-tSm'e-ter),  re. 
ISpectrum  +  photometer.']  (Opt.)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  or  comparing  the  intensities  of  the  colors  of 
the  spectrum. 

Spec'tro-scope  (sp5k'tr6-skop),  re.  ISpectrum  -f- 
-scope.']  (Physics)  An  optical  instrument  for  forming 
and  examining  spectra  (as  that  of  solar  light,  or  those 
produced  by  flames  in  which  different  substances  are 
volatilized),  so  as  to  determine,  from  the  position  of 
the  spectral  lines,  the  composition  of  the  substance. 


A  Simple  Form  of  Spectroscope. 
p  Prism  of  Flint  Glass  ;  a  Telescope  with  Eyepiece  ;  b  Collima- 
tor through  which  the  Light,  wliich  enters  at  the  Slit  in  the 
End  s  from  the  Fiame  of  the  Bunsen  Burner  d,  passes  to  the 
Prism  to  form  Spectrum  in  a;  c  Tube  with  a  Micrometer; 
e  Holder  for  Substance  whose  Spectrum  is  to  be  examined  ; 
/  Flame  illuminating  Micrometer  Scale  ;  g  Cover  for  Prism  ; 
o  o  Adjusting  Screws. 

Spec'tro-scop'ic  (-skop'Tk),  )  a.      Of   or   pertaining 
Spec'tro-SCOp'Ic-al  (-I-kal),  )     to  a  spectroscope,  or 

spectroscopy ;  produced  by  a  spectroscope.  —  Spec'tro- 

scop'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Spec-tros'CO-plSt  (spek-trSs'ko-pTst  or  spek'tro-sko'- 
pTst),  ra.  One  who  investigates  by  means  of  a  spectro- 
scope ;  one  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  spectroscope. 

Spec-tros'co-py  (-py),  re.  The  use  of  the  spectro- 
scope ;  investigations  made  with  the  spectroscope. 

Spec'trum  (spSk'trtim),  n. ;  pi.  Spectra  (-tra).  [L. 
See  Specter.]     1.  An  apparition ;  a  specter.     [06s.] 

2.  (Opt.)  (a)  The  several  colored  and  other  rays  of 
which  light  is  composed,  separated  by  the  refraction  of  a 
prism  or  other  means,  and  observed  or  studied  either  as 
spread  out  on  a  screen,  by  direct  vision,  by  photography, 
or  otherwise.  See  Ilhist.  of  Light,  and  Spectroscope. 
(6)  A  luminous  appearance,  or  an  image  seen  after  the 
eye  has  been  exposed  to  an  intense  light  or  a  strongly 
illuminated  object.  When  the  object  is  colored,  the  im- 
age appears  of  the  complementary  color,  as  a  green  image 
seen  after  viewing  a  red  wafer  lying  on  white  paper. 
Called  also  ocular  spectrum. 

Absorption  spectrum,  the  spectrum  of  light  which  has 
passed  tlirough  a  medium  capable  of  absorbing  a  portion 
of  the  rays.  It  is  characterized  by  dark  sjiaces,  bands,  or 
lines.  —  Chemical  spectrum,  a  spectrum  of  rays  considered 
solely  with  reference  to  their  chemical  effects,  as  in  plio- 
tograpliy.  These,  in  tlie  usual  pliotograpliic  nietliods, 
have  their  maximum  influence  at  and  beyond  the  violet 
rays,  but  are  not  limited  to  this  region.  —  Chromatic  spec- 
trum, the  visible  colored  rays  of  tlie  solar  spectrum,  ex- 
hibiting the  seven  principal  colors  in  their  order,  and 
covering  the  central  and  largtT  portion  of  tlie  space  of 
tihe  wliole  spectrum.  —  Continuous  spectrum,  a  spectrum 
not  broken  by  bands  or  lines,  but  liaviilg  tlie  colors 
sliaded  into  each  otlier  continuously,  as  tliat  from  an  iu- 
candescoiit  solid  or  liquid,  or  a  gas  under  higli  pressure. 
—  Diffraction  spectrum,  a  spectrum  produced  by  diffraction, 
as  by  a  grating.  — Gaseous  spectrnm,  tlie  spectrum  of  an 
incandescent  gas  or  vapor,  under  moderate,  or  especially 
under  very  low,  pressure.    It  is  cliaracterizod  by  biiglit 


bands  or  lines.  —  Normal  spectrnm,  a  representation  of  a 
spectrum  arranged  upon  some  conventional  plan  adopted 
as  standard,  especially  a  spectrum  in  which  the  colors 
are  spaced  proportionally  to  their  wave  lengths,  as  when 
formed  by  a  diffraction  grating.  —  Ocular  spectrum.  See 
Spectrum,  2  (b),  above.  —  Prismatic  spectrum,  a  spectrum 
produced  by  means  of  a  prism.  —  Solar  spectrum,  the 
spectrum  of  solar  light,  especially  as  throvra  upon  a  screen 
in  a  darkened  room.  It  is  characterized  by  numerous 
dark  lines  called  Fraunhofer  lines.  —  Spectrum  analysis, 
chemical  analysis  effected  by  comparison  of  the  different 
relative  positions  and  qualities  of  the  fixed  lines  of  spec- 
tra produced  by  flames  in  which  different  substances  are 
burned  or  evaporated,  each  substance  having  its  ovra 
characteristic  system  of  lines.  —  Thermal  spectrum,  a  spec- 
trum of  rays  considered  solely  with  reference  to  their 
heating  effect,  especially  of  those  rays  which  produce  no 
luminous  phenomena. 

Spec'U-lar  (spSk'fi-ler),  a.  [L.  specularis  (cf.,  from 
the  same  root,  specula  a  lookout,  watchtower) :  cf.  F. 
speculaire.  See  Speculum.]  1.  Having  the  qualities  of  a 
speculum,  or  mirror ;  having  a  smooth,  reflecting  surface ; 
as,  a  specular  metal ;  a  specular  surface. 

2.  (iled.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  speculum ;  conducted 
with  the  aid  of  a  speculum  ;  as,  a  specular  examination, 

3.  Assisting  sight,  as  a  lens  or  the  like.     [OJj.] 

Thy  specidar  orb 
Apply  to  well-dissected  kernels  ;  lo! 
In  eacli  observe  the  slender  threads 
Of  first-beginning  trees.  J.  Philips. 

4.  Affording  view.  [iJ.]  "  Look  once  more,  ere  wo 
leave  this  specular  mount."  Milton. 

Specular  Iron.    (Min.)  See  Hematite. 

Spec'u-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Speculated 
(-la'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Speculating.]  [L.  speculatus, 
p.  p.  of  speculari  to  spy  out,  observe,  fr.  specula  a  look- 
out, fr.  specere  to  look.  See  Spy.]  1.  To  consider  by 
turning  a  subject  in  the  mind,  and  viewing  it  in  its  dif- 
ferent aspects  and  relations ;  to  meditate ;  to  contem- 
plate ;  to  theorize  ;  as,  to  speculate  on  questions  in  reli- 
gion ;  to  speculate  on  political  events. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  persons  who  speculate  the  most  boldly 
often  conform  with  the  most  perfect  quietude  to  the  external 
regulations  of  society.  Hawthorne. 

2.  (Philos.)  To  view  subjects  from  certain  premises 
given  or  assumed,  and  infer  conclusions  respecting  them 
a  priori. 

3.  (Com.)  To  purchase  with  the  expectation  of  a  con- 
tingent advance  in  value,  and  a  consequent  sale  at  a 
profit ;  —  often,  in  a  somewhat  depreciative  sense,  of  un- 
sound or  hazardous  transactions ;  as,  to  speculate  in  cof- 
fee, in  sugar,  or  in  bank  stock. 

Spec'u-late,  v.  t.  To  consider  attentively ;  as,  to 
speculate  the  nature  of  a  thing.  [iJ.]  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
V  Spec'U-la'tion  (-la'shiln),  re.  [L.  speculatio  a  spying 
out,  observation :  cf.  F.  speculation.']  1.  The  act  of 
speculating.     Specifically :  — 

(a)  Examination  by  the  eye  ;  view.     [Ois.'] 

(b)  Mental  view  of  anything  in  its  various  aspects  and 
relations ;  contemplation  ;  intellectual  examination. 

Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep 

1  turned  my  thoughts.  Milton, 

(c)  [Philos.)  The  act  or  process  of  reasoning  a  priori 
from  premises  given  or  assumed. 

(d)  (Com.)  The  act  or  practice  of  buying  land,  goods, 
shares,  etc.,  in  expectation  of  selling  at  a  higher  price, 
or  of  selling  with  the  expectation  of  repurchasing  at  a 
lower  price ;  a  trading  on  anticipated  fluctuations  in 
price,  as  distinguished  from  trading  in  which  the  profit 
expected  is  the  difference  between  the  retail  and  whole- 
sale prices,  or  the  difference  of  price  in  different  markets. 

Sudden  fortunes,  indeed,  are  sometimes  made  in  such  places, 
by  what  is  called  the  trade  of  speculation.  A.  Smith. 

Speculation,  while  confined  witliin  moderate  limits,  is  the 
agent  for  equalizing  supply  and  demand,  and  rendering  the 
fluctuations  of  price  less  sudden  and  abrupt  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  F.  A.  Walker. 

(e)  Any  business  venture  involving  unusual  risks,  with 
a  chance  for  large  profits. 

2.  A  conclusion  to  which  the  mind  comes  by  specu- 
lating ;  mere  theory ;  view ;  notion  ;  conjecture. 

From  him  Socrates  derived  the  principles  of  morality,  and 
most  part  of  his  natural  spectdations.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

To  his  specidations  on  these  subjects  he  gave  the  lofty  name 
of  the  "  Oracles  of  Reason."  Macaulay. 

3.  Power  of  sight.     [Obs.] 

Thou  hast  no  specidation  in  those  eyes.  Shak. 

4.  A  game  at  cards  in  whicli  the  players  buy  from  one 
another  trumps  or  whole  hands,  upon  a  chance  of  get- 
ting the  highest  trump  dealt,  which  entitles  the  holder 
to  the  pool  of  stakes. 

Spec'U-la-tist  (sp5k'ii-U-tTst),  re.  One  who  specu- 
lates, or  forms  tlieories  ;  a  speculator ;  a  theorist. 

The  very  ingenious  speculatist,  Mr.  Hume.     V.  Knox, 
Spec'U-la-tive  (-tlv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  spiculatif,  L.  specu- 
lativus.]     1.  Given  to  speculation ;  contemplative. 

The  mind  of  man  being  by  nature  speculative.     Hooker 

2.  Involving,  or  formed  by,  speculation  ;  ideal ;  theo- 
retical ;  not  established  by  demonstration.        Cudworlh. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vision ;  also,  prying ;  inquisi- 
tive ;  curious,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  speculation  in  land,  goods, 
shares,  etc.  ;  as,  a  speculative  dealer  or  enterprise. 

The  speculative  merchant  exercises  no  one  regular,  estab- 
lished, or  well-known  brunch  of  business.  A.  Smith, 

—  Speo'u-la-tlve-ly,  nc/c.  —  Spec'u-Ia-tlve-ness,  n. 

Speo'U-la'tor  (-lii'tor),  re.  [L.,  a  spy,  explorer,  inves- 
tigator:  cf.  F.  ,t;)(^CH/n^f  !<;•.]  One  who  speculates.  Spe- 
cifically :  (a)  An  observer ;  a  contemplator ;  lieiice,  a 
spy  ;  a  watcher.     [Otis.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

(b)  One  who  forms  tlieories ;  a  theorist. 

A  speculator  who  had  dared  to  afflrm  that  tho  human  souf  i« 
by  uiiturc  mortal.  Macaulatj. 

(c)  (Com.)  One  who  engages  in  speculation ;  one  who 
buys  and  sells  goods,  land,  etc.,  with  tho  expectation  of 
deriving  profit  from  tlnctuations  in  price. 
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SpeCU-la-tO'rl-al  (sp5k'u-14-to'rt-al),  a.  Speculatory ; 
speculative.     [06s.] 

Spec'U-la-tO-ry  (spSk'iS-li-to-rjr),  a.  [L.  speculaiorius 
belonging  to  spies  or  scouts.]  1.  Intended  or  adapted 
for  viewing  or  espying  ;  having  oversight.       T.  Warton. 

2.  Exercising  speculation ;  speculative.        T.  Carew. 

Spec'U-list  (-list),  n.  One  who  observes  or  considers ; 
an  observer.     [iJ.]  Goldsmith. 

Spec'u-lum  (-lum),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Specula  (-la),  E.  Spec- 
tTLDMS  (-lumz).   [L. ,  f r.  specere  to  look,  behold.   See  Spy.] 

1.  A  mirror,  or  looking-glass  ;  especially,  a  metal  mir- 
ror, as  in  Greek  and  Roman  archEeology. 

2.  A  reflector  of  polished  metal,  especially  one  used  in 
reflecting  telescopes.     See  Speculum  metal,  below. 

3.  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for  dilating  certain  passages 
of  the  body,  and  throwing  light  within  them,  thus  facili- 
tating examination  or  surgical  operations. 

4.  (Zool.)  A  bright  and  lustrous  patch  of  color  found 
on  the  wings  of  ducks  and  some  other  birds.  It  is  usually 
situated  on  the  distal  portions  of  the  secondary  quills, 
and  is  much  more  brilliant  in  the  adult  male  than  in  the 
female. 

Specnlom  metal,  a  hard,  brittle  alloy  used  for  making  the 
reflectors  of  telescopes  and  other  instruments,  usually 
consisting  of  copper  and  tin  in  various  proportions,  one 
of  the  best  being  that  in  which  there  are  126.4  parts  of 
copper  to  58.9  parts  of  tin,  with  sometimes  a  small  pro- 
portion of  arsenic,  antimony,  or  zinc  added  to  improve 
the  whiteness. 

Sped  (sp6d),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Speed. 

Speece  (apes),  ra.     Species ;  sort.     [06i.] 

Speech  (speeh),  n.  [OE.  speche,  AS.  spsec,  sprMc,  fr. 
specan,  sprecan,  to  speak  ;  akin  to  D.  spraak  speech, 
OHG.  sprahha,  G.  sprache,  Sw.  sprak,  Dan.  sprog.  See 
Speak.]  1.  The  faculty  of  uttering  articulate  sounds  or 
words ;  the  faculty  of  expressing  thoughts  by  words  or 
articulate  sounds  ;  the  power  of  speaking. 

There  is  none  comparable  to  the  variety  of  instructive  ex- 
pressions by  speech,  wherewith  man  alone  is  endowed  for  the 
communication  of  liis  thoughts.  Holder. 

2.  The  act  of  speaking  ;  that  which  is  spoken ;  words, 
as  expressing  ideas ;  language  ;  conversation. 

.  ^W^  Speech  is  voice  modulated  by  the  throat,  tongue, 
lips,  etc.,  the  modulation  being  accomplished  by  changing 
the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  nose  through 
the  action  of  muscles  which  move  their  walls. 
O  goode  God  !  how  gentle  and  how  kind 
Ye  seemed  by  your  speech  and  your  visage 
The  day  that  maked  was  our  marriage.  Chaucer. 

The  acts  of  God  ...  to  human  ears 
Can  not  without  process  of  speech  be  told.         Stilton. 

3.  A  particular  language,  as  distinct  from  others ;  a 
tongue ;  a  dialect. 

People  of  a  strange  speech  and  of  an  hard  language.  Ezek.  in.  6. 

4.  Talk ;  mention  ;  common  saying. 

The  duke  .  .  .  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey.  Shuk. 

5.  A  formal  discourse  in  public  ;  oration ;  harangue. 
The  constant  design  of  these  orators,  in  all  their  speeches,  was 

to  drive  some  one  particular  point.  Swift. 

6.  Any  declaration  of  thoughts. 

1,  with  leave  of  speech  implored,  .  .  .  replied.      Milton. 

Syn.  —  Harangue ;  language  ;  address ;  oration.  See 
Harangue,  and  Languaoe. 

Speech,  v.  i.  &  t.  To  make  a  speech  ;  to  harangue,  [i?  ] 

Speech'lul  (-fup,  a.  PuU  of  speech  or  words ;  volu- 
ble ;  loquacious.     |\E.] 

Speech'i-ii-ca'tion  (-T-fl-ka'shun),  n.  [See  Speech- 
WY.]  The  act  of  speechifying.  [Used  humorously  or  in 
contempt.] 

Speech'l-fl'er  (spechl-fi'er),  n.  One  who  makes  a 
speech  or  speeches  ;  an  orator  ;  a  declaimer.  [Used  hu- 
morously or  in  contempt.]  G.  Eliot. 

Speech'1-fy  (-fi),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Speechified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Speechipyikg  (-fi'ing).]  \_Speech 
-f-  -/j/.]  To  make  a  speech  ;  to  harangue.  [Used  de- 
risively or  humorously.] 

Speech'l-fy'lng,  n.  The  act  of  making  a  speech  or 
speeches.     [Used  derisively  or  humorously.] 

The  dinner  and  speechifying ...  at  the  opening  of  the  annual 
season  for  the  bucknounds.  M.  Arnold. 

Speech'ing,  n.    The  act  of  making  a  speech,     [i?.] 

Speech'less,  a.  1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  the  fac- 
ility of  speech. 

2.  Not  speaking  for  a  time ;  dumb ;  mute  ;  silent. 
Speechless  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  with  fear.    Addison. 

—  Speech'less-ly,  adv.  —  Speech'less-ness,  re. 

Speech'mak'er  (spech'mak'er),  n.  One  who  makes 
speeches  ;  one  accustomed  to  speak  in  a  public  assembly. 

Speed  (sped),  n.  [AS.  sped  success,  swiftness,  from 
spowan  to  succeed  ;  akin  to  D.  spoed  speed,  OHG.  spuot 
success,  spuon  to  succeed,  Skr.  sphd  to  increase,  grow  fat. 
yi70  J.]  1.  Prosperity  in  an  undertaking ;  favorable 
issue;  success.    "For  common  speed."  Chaucer. 

O  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  I  pray  thee,  send  me 
good  speed  this  day.  Gen.  xsiv.  12. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  moving  svriftly  ;  swiftness ;  ve- 
locity ;  rapidity ;  rate  of  motion ;  dispatch ;  as,  the  speed 
of  a  horse  or  a  vessel. 

Speed,  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  fails.  Milton. 
m^^  In  kinematics,  speed  is  sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  amount  of  velocity  without  regard  to  direction  of 
motion,  while  velocity  is  not  re- 
garded as  known  unless  both 
the  direction  and  the  amount 
are  known. 

3.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
causes   or  promotes 
speed  or  success. 
lObs."]  "Hercules be 
thy  speed  !  "     Shak. 


God    speed,    ^  o  o  d 


Speed  Indicator. 


speed ;  prosperity.    See  Godspeed.  —  Speed  gauge,  Speed 


Indicator,  and  Speed  recorder  (Mack.),  devices  for  indica. 
ting  or  recording  the  rate  of  a  body's  motion,  as  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  a  shaft  in  a  given  time.  —  Speed 
lathe  (.Mach.),  a  power  lathe  with  a  rapidly  revolving 
spindle,  for  tummg  small  objects,  for  polishing,  etc. ;  a 
hand  lathe.  —  Speed  ptilley,  a  cone  pulley  with  steps. 

Syn.  —  Haste  ;  swiftness  ;  celerity ;  quickness ;  dis- 
patch ;  expedition  ;  hurry  ;  acceleration.    See  Haste. 

Speed  (sped),  V.  i.  [imp.&p.  p.  Sped  (spSd),  Speeded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Speeding.]  [AS.  spedan,  fr.  sped,  n.  ; 
akin  to  D.  spoeden,  G.  sich  sputen.     Bee  Speed,  n.] 

1.  To  go ;  to  fare.     [06s.] 

To  warn  him  now  he  is  too  farre  sped.   Remedy  of  Love. 

2.  To  experience  in  going;  to  have  any  condition, 
good  or  ill ;  to  fare.  Shak. 

Ships  heretofore  in  seas  like  fishes  sped  ; 

The  mightiest  still  upon  the  smallest  fed.       Waller. 

3.  To  fare  well ;  to  have  success  ;  to  prosper. 
Save  London,  and  send  true  lawyers  their  meed  1 

For  whoso  wants  money  with  them  shall  not  speed  !  Lydgate. 
I  told  ye  then  he  should  prevail,  and  speed 
On  his  bad  errand.  Milton. 

4.  To  make  haste  ;  to  move  with  celerity. 

I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possi- 
bility. Shak. 

5.  To  be  expedient.     [06s.]         Wyclif  (1  Cor.  xii.  1). 
Speed,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  be  successful,  or  to  prosper ; 

hence,  to  aid  ;  to  favor.     "  Fortune  speed  us ! "       Shak. 
With  rising  gales  that  sped  their  happy  flight.     Itryden. 

2.  To  cause  to  make  haste ;  to  dispatch  with  celerity  ; 
to  drive  at  full  speed  ;  hence,  to  hasten  ;  to  hurry. 

He  sped  him  thence  home  to  his  habitation.    Fairfax. 

3.  To  hasten  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  expedite. 

Judicial  acts  . . .  are  sped  in  open  court  at  the  instance  of  one 
or  both  of  the  parties.  Ayliffe. 

4.  To  hurry  to  destruction  ;  to  put  an  end  to  ;  to  ruin  ; 
to  undo.     "  Sped  with  spavins."  Shak. 

A  dire  dilemma  !  either  way  I  'm  sped. 
If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends,  they  read,  me  dead.     Pope. 

5.  To  wish  success  or  good  fortune  to,  in  any  under- 
taking, especially  in  setting  out  upon  a  journey. 

Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest.     Pope. 

God  speed  you,  them,  etc.,  may  God  speed  you ;  or,  may 
you  have  good  speed. 

Syn.  —  To  dispatch ;  hasten  ;  expedite  ;  accelerate ; 
hurry. 

Speed'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  speeds. 

2.  {Spinning)  A  machine  for  drawing  and  twisting 
slivers  to  form  rovings. 

Speed'ful(-ful),a.  Full  of  speed  (in  any  sense).  [06s.] 

Speed'ful-ly,  adv.     In  a  speedful  manner.     [06s.] 

Speed'i-ly  (-T-ly),  adv.    In  a  speedy  manner. 

Speed'1-neBS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  speedy. 

SpeedleSB,  a.    Being  without  speed. 

Speed'well  (-w51),  re.  {Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Veronica,  mostly  low  herbs  with  pale  blue  corollas,  which 
quickly  fall  off. 

Speed'y  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Speediee  (-t-er) ;  superl. 
Speediest.]  [AS.  spedig."]  Not  dilatory  or  slow  ;  quick ; 
swift ;  nimble  ;  hasty ;  rapid  in  motion  or  performance  ; 
as,  a  speedy  flight ;  on  speedy  foot. 

I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength.  Shak. 

Darts,  which  not  the  good  could  shun. 
The  speedy  could  outfly.  Dryden. 

Speer  (sper),  n.    A  sphere.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Speer,  v.  t.    To  ask.     'iScot.']    See  Spere. 

Speet  (spet),  V.  t.  [Cf.  D.  speten.  See  Spit  an  iron 
prong.]    To  stab.     [06s.]        Gammer  Gurton''s  Needle. 

Speight  (spat),  n.  [G.  specht,  probably  akin  to  L. 
picus :  cf.  T>.  specht.  V169.  See  Pie  a  magpie.]  {Zool.) 
A  woodpecker ;  —  called  also  specht,  spekt,  spight.  [06s. 
or  Prov.  Eng.J 

Speir  (sper),  V.  i.    To  ask.     See  Spere.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

SpeiS'ko'balt  (spis'ko'bSlt),  re.     [G.]     Smaltite. 

SpeiSS  (spis),  n.  [Cf.  6.  speise  food,  mixed  metal  for 
bells,  etc.]  {Metal.)  A  regulus  consisting  essentially  of 
nickel,  obtained  as  a  residue  in  fusing  cobalt  and  nickel 
ores  with  silica  and  sodium  carbonate  to  make  smalt. 

Spek'hoom  (spek'bom),  n.  [D.,  lit.,  fat  tree.]  {Bot.) 
The  purslane  tree  of  South  Africa,  —  said  to  be  the  favor- 
ite food  of  elephants.  Balfour  {Cyc.  of  India). 

Speke  (spek),  v.  i.  &  t.    To  speak.     \_Obs.']     Chaucer. 

Speke'house'  (-hous'),  n.  The  parlor  or  reception 
room  of  a  convent.     [06s.] 

Speeding  (spgl'dTng),  n.  [Scot,  speld  to  spread  out, 
spelder  to  split,  spread  open ;  cf.  G.  spalten  to  split.] 
A  haddock  or  other  small  fish  split  open  and  dried  in  the 
sun  ;  —  called  also  speldron.    \Scot.'] 

Spel'1-cans  (spel'I-kanz),  n.  pi.    See  Spilikin. 

Spelk  (spelk),  re.  [AS.  spelc,  spile,  a  little  rod  by 
which  a  thing  is  kept  straight,  a  splint  for  binding  up 
broken  bones,  akin  to  Icel.  spelkur,  pi.,  a  splint.  Cf. 
Spell  a  sphnter.]  A  small  stick  or  rod  used  as  a  spike 
in  thatching  ;  a  splinter.     [Prov.  Eng.']  Grose. 

Spell  (spel),  n.  [OE.  speld,  AS.  speld  a  spill  to  light 
a  candle  with ;  akin  to  D.  speld  a  pin,  OD.  spelle,  G. 
spalten  to  split,  OHG.  spaltan,  MHG.  spelle  a  splinter, 
Icel.  spjald  a  square  tablet,  Goth,  spilda  a  writing  tab- 
let. Cf.  Spill  a  splinter,  roll  of  paper,  Spell  to  tell  the 
letters  of.]    A  spelk,  or  splinter.     [06s.]  Holland. 

Spell,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spelled  (spSld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Spelling.]  [AS.  spelian  to  supply  another's 
place.]  To  supply  the  place  of  for  a  time  ;  to  take  the 
turn  of,  at  work  ;  to  relieve ;  as,  to  spell  the  helmsman. 

Spell,  re.     1.  The  relief  of  one  person  by  another  in 
any  piece  of  work  or  watching ;   also,  a  turn  at  work 
which  is  carried  on  by  one  person  or  gang  relieving  an- 
other ;  as,  a  spell  at  the  pumps ;  a  spell  at  the  masthead. 
A  spell  at  the  wheel  is  called  a  trick.  Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

2.  The  time  during  which  one  person  or  gang  works 
until  relieved  ;  hence,  any  relatively  short  period  of  time, 
whether  a  few  hours,  days,  or  weeks. 

Nothing  new  has  happened  in  this  quarter,  except  the  setting 
in  of  a  severe  spell  of  cold  weather.  Washington. 


3.  One  of  two  or  more  persons  or  gangs  who  work  by 

-"-     [iJ.] 


Their  toil  is  so  extreme  that  they  can  not  endure  it  above  four 
hours  iu  a  day,  but  are  succeeded  by  spells.  Carew. 

4.  A  gratuitous  helping  forward  of  another's  work; 
as,  a  logging  spell.    [Local,  U.  S.I 

Spell  (spel),  re.  [AS.  spell  a  saying,  tale,  speech  ;  akin 
to  OS.  &  OHG.  spel,  Icel.  spjall,  Goth,  spill.  Cf .  Gos- 
pel, Spell  to  tell  the  letters  of.]  1.  A  story ;  a  tale. 
[06s.]     "  Hearken  to  my  spell.''  Chaucer. 

2.  A  stanza,  verse,  or  phrase  supposed  to  be  endowed 
with  magical  power  ;  an  incantation  ;  hence,  any  charm. 
Start  not ;  her  actions  shall  be  holy  as 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful.  Shak 

Spell,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spelled  (spSld)  or  Spelt 
(spelt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Spelling.]  [OE.  spellen,  speL 
lien,  to  tell,  relate,  AS.  spellian,  f  r.  spell  a  saying,  tale ; 
akin  to  MHG.  spellen  to  relate,  Goth,  spillon.  See  Speu 
a  tale.  In  sense  4  and  those  following,  OE.  spellen,  per- 
haps originally  a  different  word,  and  from  or  influenced 
by  spell  a  splinter,  from  the  use  of  a  piece  of  wood  to 
point  to  the  letters  in  schools :  cf.  D.  spellen  to  spell.  Cf. 
Spell  splinter.]     1.  Totell;  to  relate  ;  to  teach.  [06s.] 

Might  I  that  holy  legend~fili4t__^ 

By  fairies  spelt  in  mystic  rhymSsr       T.  Warton. 

2.  To  put  under  the  influence  of  a  spell ;  to  affect  by 
a  spell ;  to  bewitch  ;  to  fascinate  ;  to  charm.  "  Spelled 
with  words  of  power."  Dryden. 

He  was  much  spelled  with  Eleanor  Talbot.    Sir  6.  Buck. 

3.  To  constitute  ;  to  measure.     [06s.] 

The  Saxon  heptarchy,  when  seven  kings  put  together  did 
spell  but  one  in  effect.  Fuller, 

4.  To  tell  or  name  in  their  proper  order  the  letters  of, 
as  a  word  ;  to  write  or  print  in  order  the  letters  of,  esp. 
the  proper  letters ;  to  form,  as  words,  by  correct  orthog- 
raphy. 

The  word  "  satire  "  ought  to  be  spelled  with  i,  and  not  with  y. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  discover  by  characters  or  marks ;  to  read  with 
difficulty  ;  —  usually  with  out ;  as,  to  spell  out  the  sense 
of  an  author  ;  to  spell  out  a  verse  in  the  Bible. 

To  spell  out  a  God  in  the  works  of  creation.        South. 
To  sA  spelling  and  observing  divine  justice  upon  every  acci- 
dent. Milton. 

Spell,  V.  i.  1.  To  form  words  with  letters,  esp.  with 
the  proper  letters,  either  orally  or  in  writing. 

When  what  small  knowledge  was,  in  them  did  dwell, 
And  he  a  god,  who  could  but  read  or  spell.  Dryden. 

2.  To  study  by  noting  characters ;  to  gain  knowledge, 
or  learn  the  meaning  of  anything,  by  study.     [06s.] 

Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  shew. 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew.  Milton. 

Spell'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  spelt.  Carlyle. 
Spell'bound'  (-bound'),  a.    Bound  by,  or  as  by,  a  spell. 
Spell'er  (-er),  re.     1.  One  who  spells. 
2.  A  spelling  book.     [U.S.'] 

Spell'ful  (-fill),  a.    Abounding  in  speUs,  or  charms. 
Here,  while  his  eyes  the  learned  leaves  peruse. 
Each  spellful  mystery  explained  he  views.  Hoole. 

Spell'ing,  re.    The  act  of  one  who  spells ;  formation 
of  words  by  letters ;  orthography. 
Spell'ing,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  spelling. 
SpelUnft  bee,  a  spelling  match.    [  U.  5.1  —  Spelling  book, 
a  book  with  exercises  for  teaching  children  to  spell ;  a 
speller.  —  Spelling  match,  a  contest  of   skill  in  spelling 
words,  between  two  or  more  persons. 
Spell'ken  (-kgn),  re.  A  theater.    [Slang]  Byron. 

Spell'work'  (-wfirk'),  re.    Power  or  effect  of  magic ; 
that  which  is  wrought  by  magic  ;  enchantment. 
Like  those  Peri  isles  of  light 
That  hang  by  spellwork  in  the  air.  Moon. 

Spelt  (spSlt),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Spell.    Spelled. 

Spelt,  re.  [AS.  spelt,  fr.  L.  spelta.]  {Bot.)  A  species 
of  grain  {Trilicum  Spelta)  much  cultivated  for  food  In 
Germany  and  Switzerland  ;  —  called  also  German  wheat. 

Spelt,  re.     [See  Spalt.]     (Metal.)  Spelter.     [Colloq.] 

Spelt,  V.  t.  &  i.  [See  Spell  a  splinter.]  To  split ;  to 
break  ;  to  spalt.     [06s.]  3fortimer. 

Spel'ter  (spel'ter),  re.  [Cf.  LG.  spialter,  G.  &  D.  spi- 
auter.  Cf.  Pewtek.]  (Metal.)  Zinc ;  —  especially  so 
called  in  commerce  and  the  arts. 

Spe-lunc'  (spe-Wnk'),  re.  [L.  spelunca  cave.]  A 
cavern ;  a  cave.     [06s.]  Piers  Plowman. 

Spence  (spens),  re.  [OF.  despense,  F.  depense,  buffet, 
buttery,  fr.  OF.  despendre  to  spend,  distribute,  L.  dis- 
pendere,  dispensum.  See  Dispense,  Spend.]  1.  A  place 
where  provisions  are  kept ;  a  buttery;  alarder;  a  pantry. 

In  .  .  .  his  spence,  or  *'  pantry,"  were  hung  the  carcasses  of  a 
sheep  or  ewe,  and  two  cows  lately  slaughtered.       Sir  W.  Scott. 
Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spence, 
And  turned  the  cowls  adrift.  Tennyson. 

2.  The  inner  apartment  of  a  country  house ;  also,  the 
place  where  the  family  sit  and  eat.     [Scot.]     Jamieson. 

Spen'cer  (spen'ser),  re.  [OF.  despensier.  See  Spence, 
and  cf.  Dispenser.]  One  who  has  the  care  of  the  spence, 
or  buttery.     [06s.]  Promptorium  Parvulorum. 

Spen'cer,  re.  [From  the  third  Earl  Spencer,  who  first 
wore  it,  or  brought  it  into  fashion.]  A  short  jacket  worn 
by  men  and  by  women.  Ld.  Lytton. 

Spen'cer,  re.  (Naut.)  A  fore-and-aft  sail,  abaft  the 
foremast  or  the  mainmast,  hoisted  upon  a  small  supple- 
mentary mast  and  set  with  a  gaff  and  no  boom ;  a  trysail 
carried  at  the  foremast  or  mainmast ;  —  named  after  its 
inventor.  Knight  Spencer,  of  England  [1802]. 

Spencer  mast,  a  small  mast  just  abaft  the  foremast  or 
mainmast,  for  hoisting  the  spencer.  B.  S.  Dana,  Jr. 

Spend  (spgnd),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spent  (spent) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Spending.]  [AS.  spendan  (in  comp.), 
fr.  L.  expendere  or  dispendere  to  weigh  out,  to  expend, 
dispense.  See  Pendant,  and  cf.  Dispend,  Expend,  Spence, 
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SPHACELATED 


Spencee.]    1.  To  weigh  or  lay  out;  to  dispoae  of;  to 
part  with  ;  as,  to  spend  money  for  clothing. 

Spend  thou  that  in  the  town.  Shah. 

Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread  ? 

Isa.  Iv.  2. 

2.  To  bestow ;  to  employ ;  —  often  with  on  or  upon. 

I  .  .  .  am  never  loath 
To  spend  my  judgment.  Herbert. 

3.  To  consume ;  to  waste  ;  to  squander  ;  to  exhaust ; 
as,  to  spend  an  estate  in  gaming  or  otjier  vices. 

4.  To  pass,  as  time ;  to  suffer  to  pass  away ;  as,  to 
spend  a  day  idly ;  to  spend  the  winter  abroad. 

We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.     Ps.  xc.  9. 

5.  To  exhaust  of  force  or  strength  ;  to  waste ;  to  wear 
away  ;  as,  the  violence  of  the  waves  was  spent. 

Their  bodies  spent  with  long  labor  and  thirst.    Knolles. 

Spend  (spSnd),  V.  i.  1.  To  expend  money  or  any 
other  possession  ;  to  consume,  use,  waste,  or  part  with, 
anything  ;  as,  he  who  gets  easUy  spends  freely. 

He  spends  as  a  person  who  knows  that  he  must  come  to  a 
reckoning.  South. 

2.  To  waste  or  wear  away ;  to  be  consumed ;  to  lose 
force  or  strength ;  to  vanish  ;  as,  energy  spends  in  the 
using  of  it. 

The  sound  sperndetJi  and  is  dissipated  in  the  open  air.    Bacon. 

3.  To  be  diffused ;  to  spread. 

The  vines  that  they  use  for  wine  are  so  often  cut,  that  their 
Bap  speiideth  into  the  grapes.  Bacon. 

4.  (Mining)  To  break  ground ;  to  continue  working. 
Spend'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  spends;   esp.,  one  who 

spends  lavishly  ;  a  prodigal ;  a  spendthrift. 

Spend'lng,  n.     The  act  of  expending  ;  expenditure. 

Spending  money,  money  set  apart  for  extra  (not  neces- 
sary) personal  expenses ;  pocket  money.    [Colloq.] 

Spend'thrUt'  (-thrift'),  n.    One  who  spends  money 
profusely  or  improvidently ;  a  prodigal ;  one   who  lav- 
ishes or  wastes  his  estate.    Also  used  figuratively. 
A  woman  who  was  a  generous  spendthrift  of  life. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Davis. 

Spend'thrlft,  a.    Prodigal ;  extravagant ;  wasteful. 

Spend'thrilt'y  (-y,  a.    Spendthrift ;  prodigal,     [i?.] 

Spen-se'Tl-an  (spen-se'rl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  English  poet  Spenser;  —  specifically  applied  to  the 
stanza  used  in  his  poem  "  The  Faerie  Queene." 

Spent  (spent),  a.  1.  Exhausted ;  worn  out ;  having 
lost  energy  or  motive  force. 

Now  thou  seest  me 
Spent^  overpowered,  despairing  of  success.      Addison. 
Heaps  of  spent  arrows  fall  and  strew  the  ground.     Dryden. 
2.  (Zool.)  Exhausted  of  spawn  or  sperm;  —  said  es- 
pecially of  fishes. 

Spent  ball,  a  ball  shot  from  a  firearm,  which  reaches  an 
object  without  having  sufficient  force  to  penetrate  it. 

Sper  (sper),  Sperre,  v.  t.  [See  Spae  to  bar.]  To 
shut  in;  to  support;  to  inclose;  to  fasten.  \Ohs.'\  "To 
sperre  the  gate."  Spenser. 

Spe'ra-bie  (spe'ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  sperabilis,  fr.  sperare 
to  hope.]  Within  the  range  of  hope ;  proper  to  be 
hoped  for.     [Ofo.]  Bacon. 

Sper'a-ble  (spSr'a-b'l),  re.    See  Sparable. 

Sper'age  (-aj ;  48),  re.    Asparagus.     [Obs.^    Sylvester: 

Spe'rate  (spe'rit),  a.  [L.  speratus,  p.  p.  of  sperare 
to  hope.]    Hoped  for,  or  to  be  hoped  for.    IB.]  Bouvier. 

Spere  (sper),  v.  i.  [AS.  spyrian  to  inquire,  properly, 
to  follow  the  track;  akin  to  D.  speuren,  G.  spiiren, 
Icel.  spyrja.  yi71-  See  SpooB.]  To  search ;  to  pry  ; 
to  ask  ;  to  inquire.  \_Prov.  Eng.&Scot.']  [Written  also 
speer,  and  speir."]  Jamieson. 

Spere,  re.    [See  Spheee.]   A  sphere.    \_Obs.']   Chaucer. 

Sperge  (sperj),  re.  {Distilling)  A  charge  of  wash  for 
the  still.  Knight. 

Sper'Iing  (sper'ltng),  n.  [See  Spaelinq.]  (Zool.) 
(a)  A  smelt ;  a  sparling.  [_Prov.  Eng."]  (b)  A  young 
herring.     {_Local,  U.  S.l 

Sperm  (sperm),  re.  [F.  sperme,  L.  sperma,  Gr.  <r7re'p- 
(ua,  -aT05,  from  tnreipeiv  to  sow.  Cf.  SPOEE.]  (Physiol.) 
The  male  fecundating  fluid  ;  semen.    See  Semen. 

Sperm  cell  (Physiol.),  one  of  the  cells  from  which  the 
Bpenuatozoids  are  developed.  —  Sperm  morula.  (Biol.) 
Same  as  Spebmospheee. 

Sperm,  re.     [Contr.  fr.  spermaceti.']    Spermaceti. 

Sperm  oil,  a  fatty  oil  found  as  a  liquid,  with  spermaceti, 
in  tne  head  cavities  of  the  sperm  whale.  —  Sperm  whale. 
(Zool.)  See  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Sper'ma-ce'tl  (sper'ma^se'tl),  re.  [L.  sperma  sperm 
-f-  cetus,  gen.  eeti,  any  large  sea  animal,  a  whale,  Gr. 
»f)T05.  See  Speem,  Cetaceous.]  A  white  waxy  sub- 
stance obtained  from  cavities  in  the  head  of  the  sperm 
whale,  and  used  in  making  candles,  ointments,  cosmet- 
ics, etc.  It  consists  essentially  of 
ethereal  salts  of  palmitic  acid  with 
ethal  and  other  hydrocarbon  bases. 
The  substance  of  spermaceti  after 
the  removal  of  certain  impurities  is 
sometimes  called  cetin. 

Spermaceti  whale  (Zool.),  the  sperm 
whale. 

Sper'mal-lst     (sper'mal-Tst),    n. 
(Biol.)  See  Speumist. 

Sper'ma-phore    (-m4-for),   re. 

[Gr.  anepfia  sperm  -{•  tjyepeiv  to 
bear.]  (Bot.)  That  part  of  the  ovary  1 1  Spermaries  of  In- 
from  which  the  ovules  arise ;  the  pla-  sect  (Nepa).  d  Vas 
oenta.  deferens  ;   e   Sperm 

Sper'ma-ry(-ry),re.    (Anat.)  Kr.  §£„;."  AS"e7. 
organ  in  which  spermatozoa  are  de-    larged. 
veloped ;  a  sperm  gland  ;  a  testicle. 

II  Sper'ma-the'qa  (sper'm4-the'k4),  n. ;  pi.  Spbrma- 
THEOaa:  (-se).     [NL.,  from  Gr.  OTre'p/na  seed  4-  S'JK'J  case. 


or  receptacle.]     (Zool.)  A  small  sac  connected  with  the 
female  reproductive  organs  of  insects 
and  many  other  invertebrates,  serv- 
ing to  receive  and  retain  the  sperma- 
tozoa. 

Sper-mat'lC  (sper-mat'Tk),  a.  [L. 
spei-maticus,  Gr.  o-Trepna-riKOs  :  cf.  F. 
spermatique.  See  Speem.]  (Phys- 
iol.) Of  or  pertaining  to  semen  ;  as, 
the  spermatic  fluid,  the  spermatic 
vessels,  etc. 

Spermatic  cord  (Anat.),  the  cord 
which  suspends  the  testicle  within 
the  scrotum.  It  is  made  up  of  a  con- 
nective tissue  sheath  inclosing  the 
spermatic  duct  and  accompanying 
vessels  and  nerves. 

Sper-mat'ic-al  (-T-kal),  a.  Sper- 
matic. 


!  Spermatheca  of  a 
Flea,  o  Ovaries  ;  g 
Accessory  Gland ;  v 
Vagina.  Much  en- 
larged. 


Sper'ma-tln  (sper'ma-tTn),  re. 
(Physiol.    Chein.)  A  substance  allied 
to  alkali  albumin  and  to  mucin,  present  in  semen,  to 
which  it  is  said  to  impart  the  mucilaginous  character. 

Sper'ma-tism  (-tlz'm),  re.  (Physiol.)  The  emission 
of  sperm,  or  semen. 

II  Sper-ma'ti-um  (sper-ma'shT-um),  re.  ;  pi.  Speema- 
TIA  (-a).  [NL.]  (5o<. )  One  of  the  motionless  spermatozo- 
ids  in  the  conceptacles  of  certain  fungi.     J.  M.  Balfour. 

Sper'ma-tize  (sper'ma-tiz),  V.  i.  [Gr.  anepfiaTi^eiv. 
See  Speem.]  To  yield  seed ;  to  emit  seed,  or  sperm. 
[Obs.']  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sper'ma-tO-  (sper'ma-t6-),  Sper'mo-  (-mo-).  Com- 
bining forms  from  Gr.  crn-epfjia,  -otos,  seed,  sperm,  semen 
(of  plants  or  animals) ;  as,  sper)natohla.st,  spermohlsist. 

Sper'ma-tO-blast  (-blSst),  n.    Same  as  Speemoblast. 

Sper'ma-tO-cyte  (-sit),  re.  ISpermato-  -f  Gr.  kutos  a 
hollow  vessel.]     (Physiol.)  Same  as  Speejuoblast. 

II  Sper'ma-to-gem'ma  (-jem'ma),  n.  [NL.  See  Spee- 
MAT0-,  and  Gemma.]    (Physiol.)  Same  as  Spebmospheee. 

Sper'ma-tO-gen'e-Sis  (-jSn'e-sis),  re.  ISpermato-  -(- 
genesis.'}    (Biol.)  The  development  of  the  spermatozoids. 

Sper'ma-tO-ge-net'ic  (-je-net'Ik),  a.  (Physiol.)  Re- 
lating to,  or  connected  with,  spermatogenesis ;  as,  sper- 
matogenetic  function. 

Sper'ma-tog'e-nous  (sper'ma-tSj'e-niis),  a.  ISper- 
mato- -\-  -genous.']     (Physiol.)  Sperm-producing. 

II  Sper'ma-to-go'ni-um  (-t6-go'ni-um),  n.   [NL.,  fr. 

Gr.  crire'pfia,  -aros,  sperm -j- yo;^  offspring.]  (Physiol.)  A 
primitive  seminal  cell,  occurring  in  masses  in  the  semi- 
nal tubules.  It  divides  into  a  mass  (spermosphere)  of 
small  cells  (spermoblasts),  which  in  turn  give  rise  to 
spermatozoids. 

Sper'ma-toid  (sper'ma-toid),  a.  [Spermato-  ■{-  -oid."] 
(Physiol.)  Spermlike;  resembling  sperm,  or  semen. 

II  Sper'ma-to'bn  (-to'on),  re.  /  ^?.  Speematoa  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (nrepixa,  -aroy,  seed  -|-  wdi'  an  egg.]  (Anat.) 
A  spermoblast.  —  Sper'ma-to'al  (-a\),  a.     Owen. 

Sper'ma-to-phore  (-t6-for),  re.     [Spermato-  -f  Gr. 

<j)epei.v  to  bear.]     1.  (Physiol.)  Same  as  Spermospobe. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  capsule  or  packet  inclosing  a  number  of 
spermatozoa.  They  are  pres- 
ent in  many  annelids,  brach- 
iopods,  moUusks,  and  crusta- 
ceans. In  cephalopods  the 
structure  of  the  capsule  is 
very  complex. 

Sper'ma-toph'0-rons 

(-tof'o-riis),    a,      (Physiol.) 

Producing    seed,  or  sperm ; 

seminiferous ;     as,    the   so- 
called  spermatophorous  „  ^    ,  ,  ^  „  .  ,.. 

cells  Spermatophores  of  Octopus  Bairdu, 

Q^»./»-  ««_  .1../.      ""'•  ^'^s-    ^  One  which  is  in  the 
faper  '  ma-tor-  rne'a,    act  of  extruding  the  chain  of  Sper- 

Sper-'ma-tOr-rhOe'a,    matozolds  <.ir);   s  Everted  End. 

(-tor-re'a),  re.    [NL  ,  f  r     •''A  Spermatophore  before  altera- 

Gr.  avipuia,  -aros,  seed    t'""'  «»  Terminal  Filaments. 

+  0611'  to  flow.]  (Med.)  Abnormally  frequent  involun- 
tary emission  of  the  semen  without  copulation. 

Sper'ma-tO-spore  (-to-spor),  re.  Same  as  Speemospoee. 
_  Sper'ma-to-zo'ld  (-to-zoTd),  re.   [Spermatozoon  +  Gr. 

eiSot  form.]  (BioZ.)  The  male 

germ    cell    in    animals     and 

plants,  the  essential  element 

in  fertilization ;  a  microscopic 

animalcule-like  particle, 

usually  provided  with  one  or 

more  cilia  by  which  it  is  ca- 
pable of  active    motion.    In 

animals,  the  familiar  type  is 

that  of  a  small,  more  or  less 

ovoid  head,  with  a  delicate 

threadlike   c  i  1  i  u  ra,  or  tail. 

Called  also  spermatozoon.    In  Spermatozoids. 

plants  the  more  usual  term  is  '  "' 

antherosoid. 

Sper'ma-to-zo'old    (-oid), 

re.     (Biol.)  A  spermatozoid. 

II  Sper'ma-to-zo'on   (-8n), 
re. ;    pi.    Speematozoa   (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oTrep/aa,  -arot,   sperm  -\-  i<Mv  an  animal.] 
(Biol.)  Same  as  Spermatozoid. 

Sper'mlc  (sper'mlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sperm, 
or  semen. 

II  Sper-mid'i-um  (sper-mTd'i-iSm),  n.  ;  pi.  Spebmidia 
(-&).     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aTrep/ua  seedj     (Bot.)  Anachenium. 

Sperm'lst  (sperm'Ist),  n.  (Biol.)  A  believer  in  the 
doctrine,  formerly  current,  of  encasement  in  the  male 
(see  Encasement),  in  which  the  seminal  thread,  or  sper- 
matozoid, was  considered  as  the  real  animal  germ,  the 
head  being  the  true  animal  head  and  tlie  tail  the  body. 

Sper '  mo  -  blast  (sper'mo-bliSst),  n.  [Spermo-  -{■ 
-bla.it.']  (Physiol.)  One  of  the  cells  formed  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  spermospore,  each  of  which  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  spermatozoid  ;  a  spermatocyte ;  a  spermatoblast. 


a  Of  Tape- 
worm ;  b  Of  Annelid  ;  c  Of 
Nematoid  Worm :  d  Of 
Crustacean  (Daphnia);eOi 
Man;/Of  Ray  ;  g  Of  Sal- 
amander ;  h  Of  Shark. 
Much  enlarged. 


II  Sper'mO-COC'CUS  (sper'mo-kSk'kiSs),  n.  [NL.  See 
Spermo-,  and  Coccus.]  (Physiol.)  The  nucleus  of  the 
sperm  cell. 

Sper'mo-derm  (-derm),  re.  [Spermo-  -f  derm:  cf. 
F.  spermoderme.]  (Bot.)  The  covering  of  a  seed  ;  — 
sometimes  limited  to  tlie  outer  coat  or  testa.       Lindley. 

II  Sper'mo-gO'nl-um  (-go'nt-iSm),  re.  [NL. ;  spermo- 
-\-  Gr.  yovri  offspring.]  (Bot.)  A  conoeptacle  of  certain 
lichens,  which  contains  spermatia. 

Sper-mol'0-gist  (-mol'o-jist),  re.  [Gr.  (TTrepfioAoyos 
picking  up  seeds ;  o-Tre'p/aa  sperm,  seed-j-Aeyeiv  to  gather.] 
One  who  treats  of,  or  collects,  seeds.  Bailey, 

Sper'mo-phile  (-mS-fil),  re.  [Gr.  o-jrepjuaaseed-f-  <j>i\oi 
loving,  fond.]  (Zo'ol.)  Any  ground  squirrel  of  the  genus 
Spermophilus  ;  a  gopher.     See  Illust.  under  Gophee. 

Sper'mo-phore  (-for),  re.     (Zo'ol.)  A  spermatophore. 

II  Sper-moph'y-ta  (sper-mofT-ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  a-Trepixa  a  seed  -(-  ^vrov  a  plant.]  Plants  which  pro- 
duce seed;  phaenogamia.  These  plants  constitute  the 
highest  grand  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Sper'mo-phyte  (sper'mo-fit),  re.  (Bot.)  Any  plant 
which  produces  true  seeds  ;  —  a  term  recently  proposed 
to  Tepia.ce  phxnogam. 

Sper'mo-phyt'lc  (-fit'Ik),  a.  (Bot.)  Capable  of  pro- 
ducing seed  ;  phacnogamic. 

II  Sper'mo-plas'ma  (-plaz'ma),  re.  [NL.  See  Speb- 
M0-,  and  Plasma.]  (Physiol.)  The  protoplasm  of  the 
sperm  cell.  Haeckel. 

Sper'mo-sphere  (sper'mo-sfer),  re.  [Spermo-  -f 
sphere.]  (Physiol.)  A  mass  or  ball  of  cells  formed  by 
the  repeated  division  of  a  male  germinal  cell  (spermo- 
spore), each  constituent  cell  (spermoblast)  of  which  is 
converted  into  a  spermatozoid  ;  a  spermatogemma. 

Sper'mo-spore  (-spor),  re.  [Sper-mo-  -^pore.]  (Phys- 
iol. )  The  male  germinal  or  seminal  cell,  from  the  break- 
ing up  of  which  the  spermoblasts  are  formed  and  ulti- 
mately the  spermatozoids ;  a  spermatospore.       Balfour. 

Sper'mule  (-mul),  re.  [Dim.  fr.  sperm.]  (Physiol.) 
A  sperm  cell.  Haeckel. 

Sperm'  whale'  (sperm'  hwal').  (Zool.)  A  very  large 
toothed  whale  (Physeter  macrocephalus),  having  a  head 
of  enormous  size.  The  upper  jaw  is  destitute  of  teeth. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  above  the  skull,  there  ia 
a  large  cavity,  or  case,  filled  with  oil  and  spermaceti. 
This  wliale  sometimes  grows  to  the  length  of  more  than 
eighty  feet.  It  is  found  in  tlie  ^\  inner  puts  of  all  the 
oceans.    Called  also  caeA"/  /    ml  tt  n  hale. 


Sperm  Whale. 

Pygmy  sperm  whale  (Zo'ol.),  a  small  whale  (Kopia  brevi- 
eeps),  seldom  twenty  feet  long,  native  of  tropical  seas,  but 
occasionally  found  on  the  American  coast.  Called  also 
snub-nosed  cachalot.  —  Sperm-whale  porpoise  (Zo'ol.),  a 
toothed  cetacean 
(Hypero'ddon  bi- 
dens),  found  on 
both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  and  valued 
for    its    oil.     The 

tboul*  tVentvTve  Sperm-whale  Porpoise. 

feet  long,  and  its  head  is  very  large  and  thick.    Called 

also  bottle-nosed  wliale. 

Sper'ry-lite  (spSr'iT-lit),  re.  [Named  after  F.  L. 
Sperry,  who  discovered  it.]  (Min.)  An  arsenide  of  plat- 
inum occurring  in  grains  and  minute  isometric  crystals 
of  a  tin-white  color.  It  is  found  near  Sudbury,  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  is  the  only  known  compound  of  platinum 
occurring  in  nature. 
Sperse  (spers),  v.  t.  To  disperse.  [Obs.]  Spenser. 
Spes'sart-ite  (spes'sart-it),  re.  [From  Spessart,  in 
Germany.]     (Min.)  A  manganesian  variety  of  garnet. 

Spet  (spSt),  V.  t.    [AS.  spxtan.    See  Spit.]    To  spit ; 
to  throw  out.     [06i.] 
Spet,  re.    Spittle.     [Obs.] 

Spetch'es  (spSch'Sz),  re.  pi.    Parings  and  refuse  of 
hides,  skins,  etc.,  from  wliich  glue  is  made.  _ 

Spew  (spu),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spewed  (-spud) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Spewing.]  [OE.  spewen,  speowen,  AS. 
splwan  ;  akin  to  D.  spuwen  to  spit,  OS.  &.  OHG.  spiwan, 
G.  speien,  Icel.  spyja  to  spew,  Sw.  spy,  Dan.  spye, 
Goth,  speiwan,  Lith.  spjauti,  L.  spuere  to  spit,  Gr. 
TTTveLv,  Skr.  s/>(hiv,  shlh'w.  Cf.  PcKE,  Spit.]  [Written 
also  spue.]  1.  To  eject  from  the  stomach  ;  to  vomit. 
2.  To  cast  forth  with  abhorrence  or  disgust ;  to  eject. 
Because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  hot  nor  cold,  I  will 
S2ieiv  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Jin\  iii.  16. 

Spew,  V.  i.    1.  To  vomit.  Chaucer. 

2.  To  eject  seed,  as  wet  land  swollen  with  frost. 
Spew,  re.     That  which  is  vomited  ;  vomit. 
Spew'er  (-er),  «.     One  who  spews. 
Spew'1-ness  (-T-nSs),  re.    The  state  of  being  spewy. 
Spew'y  (-y),  a.     Wet ;  soggy  ;  inclined  to  spew. 
Sphao'el  (sfSs'Sl),  re.    [Gr.  (r<()a(ceAos  ;  ci.¥.  sphae'hle.'] 
(Med. )  Gangrene. 

Sphac'e-late  (-S-li!t),  v.  i.   [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sphacelated 
(-lii'tStl) ;  p.  pr.  &■  vb.  re.  Sphaoblatino.J    [NL.  .yihace- 
Uire,  sphacelatum,   to  mortify  :   cf .  F.  sphackler.     See 
Sphaoblus.]     (Med.)  To  die,  decay,  or  become  gangre- 
nous, as  Hosh  or  bone  ;  to  mortify. 
Sphac'e-late,  v.  t.    (Med.)  To  affect  with  gangrene. 
Sphac'e-late  (sfiJs'a-lut), )  a.    (Med.)  Aftoctod  with 
Spbac'e-Ia'ted  (-lE'tSd),  I     gangrene ;  mortified. 


use.    unite,   r^^de,    full,    ilp,    Urn  ;    pity  ;    food,    fobt ;    out, .  oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    6ii>e>    ink  ;    ttien,    thin  ;    boN  ;    xh  =  z  in  azur& 
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Spharidia  (a  6  c)  of  various 
Sea  Urchins,  much  enlarged. 


SPHACELATION 

SphaCe-la'tion  (sfSs'e-Ia'shan),  n.  {3Ied.)  The  proc- 
ess of  becoming  or  making  gangrenous ;  mortification. 

II  Sphac'e-Ius  (sfas'e-lus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-^aiceAo!.] 
{filed.)  Gangrenous  part ;  gangrene;  slough. 

II  SphaB-ren'chy-ma  (sfe-rSntl-ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
cr<fiaipa  sphere  -| — enchyma  as  in  parenchyma.']  {Bol.) 
Vegetable  tissue  composed  of  thin-walled  rounded  cells, 
—  a  modification  of  parenchyma. 

II  Sphee-rld'i-um  (sfe-rld't-Qm),  n.  ;  pi.  SpaaKiDiA 
(-4).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (r<j>aipa  a  sphere.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  peculiar 
sense  organ   found    upon 

the  exterior  of  most  kinds  /^^f^i  ,^^^h  ,«:<~''v^c 
of  sea  urchins,  and  con-,'''  '*  mwi\<  ,<<^^^ 
sisting  of  an  oval  or  spher- 
ical head  surmounting  a 
short  pedicel.  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  an 
olfactory  organ. 

Spbae'To-spore  ^sfe'ro- 
epor),  n.    [Gr.  (rrfxaipa  sphere  +  E.  spore."]    (.Bot.)  One 
of  the  nonsexual  spores  found  in  red  algse ;  a  tetraspore. 

Sphaer'u-llte  (sfgr'u-lit  or  sf e'ru-),  re.  {Min.)  Same 
as  Spherulite. 

Sphag-nic'o-lous  (sfSg-nTk'o-lus),  a.  [Sphagnum  -f 
L.  colere  to  inhabit.]  {Bot.)  Growing  in  moss  of  the 
genus  Sphagnum. 

Sphag'nous  (sfSg'nSs),  a.  {Bot.)  Pertaining  to  moss 
of  the  genus  Sphagnum,  or  bog  moss ;  abounding  in 
peat  or  bog  moss. 

II  Sphag'num  (-nSm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a^dyvot  a 
kind  of  moss.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  mosses  having  white 
leaves  slightly  tinged  with  red  or  green  and  found  grow- 
ing in  marshy  places ;  bog  moss  ;  peat  moss. 

Sphal'er-ite  (sfSI'er-it),  n.  [Gr.  <r0aAepds  slippery, 
uncertain.  See  Blende.]  {Min.)  Zinc  sulphide  ;  — 
called  also  blende,  black-jack,  false  galena,  etc.  See 
Blende  (a). 

Sphene  (sfen),  n.  [F.  sphlne,  it.  Gr.  (K^i-qv  a  wedge.] 
{Min.)  A  mineral  found  usually  in  thin,  wedge-shaped 
crystals  of  a  yellow  or  green  to  black  color.  It  is  a  sUi- 
cate  of  titanium  and  calcium ;  titanite. 

Sphe-neth'mold  (sfe-ngth'moid),  a.  ISphenoid  + 
ethmoid.]  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  both  the  sphe- 
noidal and  the  ethmoidal  regions  of  the  skull,  or  the 
Bphenethmoid  bone ;  sphenethmoidal. 

Sphenetlimold  bone  (Anal.),  a  bone  of  the  skull  which  sur- 
rounds the  anterior  end  of  the  brain  in  many  amphibia ; 
the  girdle  bone. 

Sphe-neth'moid,  n.    {Anat.)  The  sphenethmoid  bone. 

Sphe'neth-moid'al  (-al),  a.  {Anat.)  Belafcing  to  the 
sphenethmoid  bone  ;  sphenethmoid. 

Sphe-nls'can  (sfe-nTs'kan),  n.  {Zool.)  Any  species  of 
penguin. 

Sphe'no-  (sfe'no-).  A  combining  form  used  in  anato- 
my to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  sphe- 
noid bone;  as  in  i^Aenomaxillary,  sphenopalatine. 

Sphe'no-don  (s£e'no-d5n),  n.  [Gr.  o-c^iji'  a  wedge  -f 
bSovi,  oSdi'Tos,  a  tooth.]     {Zool.)  Same  as  Hattebia. 

Sphe'no-eth-moid'al  (-8th-moid-ol),  a.  {Anat.)  Sphe- 
nethmoid. 

Sphe'no-gram  (sfe'nS-grSm),  n.  [Gr.  (T(j>riv  a  wedge 
-j-  -gram.]     A  cuneiform,  or  arrow-headed,  character. 

Sphe-nog'ra-pber  (sfe-n8g'ra-fer),  n.  One  skilled  in 
aphenography  ;  a  sphenographist. 

Sphe'no-graph'lc  (sfe'no-grSflk),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  sphenography. 

Sphe-nog'ra-phist  (sfe-nSg'ra-flst),  n.  A  sphenog- 
rapher. 

Sphe-nog'ra-phy  {-if),  n.  [Gr.  <t4>^v  a  wedge  + 
•graphy.]  The  art  of  writing  in  cuneiform  characters, 
or  of  deciphering  inscriptions  mads  in  such  characters. 

Sphe'nold  (sfe'noid),  a.  [Gr.  cr<^r)i/oei6>)5 ;  a'iiriu  a 
wedge  -j-  £tSo9  form:  cf.  F.  sphenoide.]  1.  Wedge- 
shaped  ,  as,  a  sphenoid  crystal. 

2.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Sphenoid  bone  {Anat.),  an  irregularly  shaped  bone  in 
front  of  the  occipital  in  the  base  of  the  skull  of  the  higher 
vertebrates.  It  is  composed  of  several  fetal  bones  which 
become  united  in  the  adult.  See  Ausphenoid,  Basisphie- 
MOiD,  Oreitosphenoid,  Pbesphenoid. 

Sphe'nold  (sfe'noid),  re.  1.  {Crystallog.)  A  wedge- 
ahaped  crystal  bounded  by  four  equal  isosceles  triangles. 
It  is  the  hemihedral  form  of  a  square  pyramid. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  sphenoid  bone. 

Sphe-nold'al  (sfe-noid'al),  a.     1.  Sphenoid. 

2.  (Crystallog.)  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  sphe- 
noid. 

Sphe-not'ic  (-nSt'tk),  a.  [Spheno-  -\-  oS?,  mtos,  the 
ear.]  (Anat.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the 
sphenotic  bone. 

Sphenotic  bone  (Anat.),  a  bone  on  the  anterior  side  of 
the  auditory  capsule  of  many  fishes,  and  connected  with, 
or  adjoining,  the  sphenoid  bone. 

Sphe-not'ic,  re.     (Anat.)  The  sphenotic  bone. 

Spher'al  (sfer'al),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sphere 
or  the  spheres. 

2.  Rounded  like  a  sphere ;  sphere-shaped ;  hence,  sym- 
metrical ;  complete ;  perfect. 

Sphere  (sfer),  re.  [OE.  spere,  OF.  espere,  F.  sphere, 
L.  spAaera,  fr.  Gr.  o-cfiarpa  a  sphere,  abaU.]  1.  (Geom.) 
A  body  or  space  contained  under  a  single  surface,  which 
in  every  part  is  equally  distant  from  a  point  within  called 
its  center. 

2.  Hence,  any  globe  or  globular  body,  especially  a  ce- 
lestial one,  as  the  sun,  a  planet,  or  the  earth. 

Of  celestial  bodies,  first  the  sun, 
A  mighty  sphere,  he  framed.  Milton. 

3.  (Astron.)  (a)  The  apparent  surface  of  the  heavens, 
which  is  assumed  to  be  spherical  and  everywhere  equally 
distant,  in  which  the  heavenly  bodies  appear  to  have 
their  places,  and  on  which  the  various  astronomical 
circles,  as  of  right  ascension  and  declination,  the  equa- 
tor, ecliptic,  etc.,  are  conceived  to  be  drawn ;  an  ideal 
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geometrical  sphere,  with  the  astronomical  and  geograph- 
ical circles  in  their  proper  positions  on  it.  (6)  In  ancient 
astronomy,  one  of  the  concentric  and  eccentric  revolving 
spherical  transparent  shells  in  which  the  stars,  sun, 
planets,  and  moon  were  supposed  to  be  set,  and  by  which 
they  were  carried,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  their 
apparent  motions. 

4.  (Logic)  The  extension  of  a  general  conception,  or 
the  totality  of  the  individuals  or  species  to  which  it  may 
be  applied. 

6.  Circuit  or  range  of  action,  knowledge,  or  influence  ; 
compass ;  province ;  employment ;  place  of  existence. 

To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to  be  seen  to  move 
in 't.  Hhak. 

Taking  her  out  of  the  ordinary  relations  with  humanity,  and 
inclosing  her  in  a  sphere  by  herself.  Hawthorne. 

Each  in  his  hidden  sphere  of  joy  or  woe 
Our  hermit  spirits  dwell.  Keble. 

6.  Rank ;  order  of  society ;  social  position. 

7.  An  orbit,  as  of  a  star  ;  a  socket.     [jK.]  Shak. 
Armlllary    sphere,    Crystalline    spheres,    Obllqae    sphere, 

etc.  See  under  Akiollaby,  Crystalline,  etc.  —Doctrine 
of  the  sphere,  the  application  of  the  principles  of  spher- 
ical trigonometry  to  the  properties  and  relations  of  the 
circles  of  the  sphere,  and  the  problems  connected  with 
them,  in  astronomy  and  geography,  as  to  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes,  distances  and  bearings,  of  places  on  the 
earth,  and  the  right  ascension  and  declination,  altitude 
and  azimuth,  rismg  and  setting,  etc.,  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  ;  spherical  geometry.  —  Music  of  the  spheres.  See 
under  Music. 

Syn.  —  Globe  ;  orb  ;  circle.    See  Globe. 

Sphere  (sfer),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sphbbed  (sferd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  SpHEEiNa.]  1.  To  place  in  a  sphere,  or 
among  the  spheres ;  to  insphere. 

The  glorious  planet  Sol 
In  noble  eminence  enthroned  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  other.  Shak. 

2.  To  form  into  roundness ;  to  make  spherical,  or 
spheral ;  to  perfect.  Tennyson. 

Spher'lc-al  (sfSr'I-kal),  )  a.      [L.     sphaericus,     Gr. 

Spher'lo  (sfSrlk),  (     o-<|>aipi/«)5 :    cf.   F.  sphe- 

rique.]  1,  Having  the  form  of  a  sphere  ;  like  a  sphere ; 
globular ;  orbicular ;  as,  a  spherical  body. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sphere. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  heavenly  orbs,  or  to  the 
sphere  or  spheres  in  which,  according  to  ancient  astron- 
omy and  astrology,  they  were  set. 

Knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers  by  spherical  predominance.  Shak. 
Though  the  stars  were  suns,  and  overburned 
Their  spheric  limitations.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Spherical  angle.  Spherical  coordinate.  Spherical  excess, 
etc.  See  under  Angle,  Coordinate,  etc.  —  Spherical  ge- 
ometry, that  branch  of  geometry  which  treats  of  spher- 
ical magnitudes  ;  the  doctrme  of  the  sphere,  especially 
of  the  circles  described  on  its  surface.  —  Spherical  har- 
monic analysis.  See  under  Harmonic,  a.  —  Spherical  Inne, 
a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  included  between  two 
great  semicircles  having  a  common  diameter.  —  Spherical 
opening,  the  magnitude  of  a  solid  angle.  It  is  measured 
by  the  portion  within  the  solid  angle  of  the  surface  of  any 
sphere  whose  center  is  the  angular  point.  —  Spherical 
polygon,  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  bounded  by 
the  arcs  of  three  or  more  great  circles.  —  Spherical  pro- 
jection, the  projection  of  the  circles  of  the  sphere  upon  a 
plane.  See  Projection.  —  Spherical  sector.  See  under 
Bectoe.  —  Spherical  segment,  the  segment  of  a  sphere. 
See  under  Segment.  —  Spherical  triangle,  a  figure  on  the 
surface  of  a  sphere,  bounded  by  the  arcs  of  three  great 
circles  which  intersect  each  other.  —  Spherical  trigonome- 
try. See  Trigonometry. 
—  Spher'Ic-al-ly,  adv.  —  Spher'lc-al-ness,  n. 

Sphe-rlc'l-ty  (sf e-rls'I-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  sphericite.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  spherical ;  roundness ;  as,  the 
sphericity  of  the  planets,  or  of  a  drop  of  water. 

Spher'1-cle  (sflr'I-k'l),  re.    A  small  sphere. 

Spher'ics  (sfer'iks),  re.  (Math.)  The  doctrme  of  the 
sphere  ;  the  science  of  the  properties  and  relations  of  the 
circles,  figures,  and  other  magnitudes  of  a  sphere,  pro- 
duced by  planes  intersecting  it ;  spherical  geometry  and 
trigonometry. 

II  SpheTO-ljaC-te'rl-a  (sfe'ro-bak-te'ri-a),B.^?.  ;  sing. 
Spheeobactehtom  (-um).  [NL.  See  Sphere,  and  Baote- 
BiUM.]     (Biol.)  See  the  Note  under  MiCEOBACTEEiA. 

Sphe'ro-COn'ic  (-kSn'Ik),  re.  (Geom.)  A  nonplane 
curve  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the  surface  of  an 
obliqua  cone  with  the  surface  of  a  sphere  whose  center 
is  at  the  vertex  of  the  cone. 

Spher'O-graph  (sf5r'6-graf  or  sfe'ro-),  n.  [Sphere  + 
-graph.]  An  instrument  for  facilitating  the  practical  use 
of  spherics  in  navigation  and  astronomy,  being  con- 
structed of  two  cardboards  containing  various  circles, 
and  turning  upon  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
possible  spherical  triangle  may  be  readily  found,  and  the 
measures  of  the  parts  read  off  by  inspection. 

Sphe'rold  (sfe'roid  ;  277),  re.  {L.  spliaeroideshall-like, 
spherical,  Gr.  cr(|)aipoei5^'s ;  cr<ltalpa  sphere  -|-  etSos  form  : 
cf.  F.  spheroide.]  A  body  or  figure  approaching  to  a 
sphere,  but  not  perfectly  spherical ;  Rsp.,  a  solid  genera- 
ted by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  one  of  its  axes. 

Oblate  spheroid.  Prolate  spheroid.  See  Oblate,  Peolate, 
and  Ellipsoid  of  revolution,  under  Ellipsoid. 

Sphe-roid'al  (sfe-roid'al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  spheroidal.] 
Having  the  form  of  a  spheroid.  —  Sphe-rold'al-ly,  adv. 

Spheroidal  state  (Physics),  the  state  of  a  liquid,  as 
water,  when,  on  being  thrown  on  a  surface  of  highly 
heated  metal,  it  rolls  about  in  spheroidal  drops  or  masses, 
at  a  temperature  several  degrees  below  ebullition,  and 
without  actual  contact  with  the  heated  surface,  —  a  phe- 
nomenon due  to  the  repulsive  force  of  heat,  the  inter- 
vention of  a  cushion  of  nonconducting  vapor,  and  the 
cooling  effect  of  evaporation. 

Sphe-roid'ic  (sfe-roid'Ik),  1  a.    See  Spheroidal. 

Sphe-roid'ic-al  (-I-kal),     (  Cheyne. 

Sphe'roi-dic'i-ty  (sfe'roi-dTs'I-ty), )  re.     The  quality 

Sphe-roid'1-ty  (sfe-roid'i-tj),  .  )  or  state  of  be- 
ing spheroidal. 
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Sphe'ro-mere  (sfe'rS-mer),  n.  [Sphere  -f-  -mere.^ 
(Zool.)  Any  one  of  the  several  symmetrical  segments 
arranged  around  the  central  axis  and  composing  the 
body  of  a  radiate  animal. 

Sphe-rqm'e-ter  (sf  e-rom'e-ter),  re.  [Sphere  -\-  -meter : 
cf.  F.  spheromelre.]  (Physics)  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  curvature  of  spherical  surfaces,  as  of  lenses  for 
telescopes,  etc. 

Spher'0-sid'er-lte  (sfgr'6-sTd'er-it  or  sfe'ro-),  n. 
[Sphere  -f  siderite.]  (Min.)  Siderite  occurring  in  sphe- 
roidal masses. 

Sphe'ro-some  (sf e'ro-som),  re.  [Sphere+some  body.] 
(Zool.)  The  body  wall  of  any  radiate  animal. 

Spher'U-late  (sfer'u-lat),  a.  Covered  or  set  with 
spherules ;  having  one  or  more  rows  of  spherules,  or 
minute  tubercles. 

Spher'ule  (sfgr'fil  or  -ul),  re.  [L.  spkaerula:  cf.  F. 
spherule.]  A  little  sphere  or  spherical  body  ;  as,  quick- 
silver, when  poured  upon  a  plane,  divides  itself  into  a 
great  number  of  minute  spherules. 

Spher'n-llte  (sfgr'fi-lit  or  sfe'ru-),  re.  [Cf.  F.  sphe- 
rulite.] (Min.)  A  minute  spherical  crystalline  body  hav- 
ing a  radiated  structure,  observed  in  some  vitreous  vol- 
canic rocks,  as  obsidian  and  pearlstone. 

Spher'u-lit'ic  (-lit'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
spherulite  ;  characterized  by  the  presence  of  spherulites. 

Spher'y  (sfer'y),  a.  1.  Round;  spherical;  starlike. 
[R.]    "  Hermia's  sphery  eyne."  Shak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  spheres,     [if.] 
She  can  teach  ye  how  to  climb 
Higher  than  the  spjier;/  chime.  Milton. 

SpheX  (sfgks),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-^^f ,  o-c^rjKos,  a  wasp.] 
(Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  sand  wasps  of 
the  genus  Sphex  and  allied  genera.  These  wasps  have 
the  abdomen  attached  to  the  thorax  by  a  slender  pedi- 
cel.   See  Illust.  of  Sand  wasp,  under  Sand. 

Sphex  fly  (Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  small 
dipterous  flies  of  the  genus  Conovs  and  allied  genera. 
The  form  of  the  body  is  similar  to  that  of  a  sphex. 

Sphlg-mom'e-ter  ^f  ig-),  re.    See  Sphygmometek. 

Sphlnc'ter  (sfTnk'ter),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  o-c^jiyyeiv  to  bind 
tight.]  {Anat.)  A  muscle  which  surrounds,  and  by  its 
contraction  tends  to  close,  a  natural  opening ;  as,  the 
sphincter  of  the  bladder. 

Sphinc'ter,  a.  (Anat.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  desig- 
nating, a  sphincter  ;  as,  a  sphincter  muscle. 

Sphln'gid  (sfin'jTd),  re.     (Zool.)  A  sphinx. 

Sphin'gld,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sphinx,  or  the 
family  Sphingidx. 

Sphink  (sfTnks),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  a^Cy^,  usually  de- 
rived from  tTi^iyyew  to  bind 
tight  or  together,  as  if  the 
Throttler.]  1.  (a)  In  Egyp- 
tian art,  an  image  of  granite 
or  porphyry,  having  a  human 
head,  or  the  head  of  a  ram  or 
of  a  hawk,  upon  the  wingless 
body  of  a  lion. 

The  awful  ruins  of  the  days 
of  old  .  .  . 

Or  jasper  tomb,  or  mutilated 
sphinx,  Shelley, 

(h)  In  Greek  art  and  mythology,  a  she-monster,  usually 
represented  as  having  the  winged  body  of  a  lion,  and  the 
face  and  breast  of  a  young  woman.  The  most  famous 
Grecian  sphinx,  that  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  is  said  to  have 
proposed  a  riddle  to  the  Thebans,  and  killed  those  who 
were  unable  to  guess  it.  The  enigma  was  solved  by  (Edi- 
pus,  whereupon  the  sphinx  slew  herself.  "  Subtle  as 
sphinx."  Shak. 

2.  Hence  :  A  person  of  enigmatical  character  and  pur- 
poses,  especially  in  politics  and  diplomacy. 

3.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  large  moths 
of  the  family  Sphingidse  ; 

—  called  also  hawk  moth. 
ffi^p"  The  larva  is  a  stout 

naked  caterpillar  which, 
when  at  rest,  often  assumes 
a  position  suggesting  the 
Egyptian  sphinx,  whence 
the  name. 

4.  (Zo'dl.)  The  Guinea, 
or  sphinx,  baboon  (Cyno- 
cephalus  sphinx). 

Sphinx  baboon  (Zool.),  a 
large  West  African  baboon 
(Cynocephahis  sphinx),  of- 
ten   kept  in  menageries. 

—  Sphinx  moth.    (Zool.)    Same  as  Sphinx,  3. 
Sphrag'ide   (sfraj'Id),  n.     [L.  sphragis,  -idis,  Lem, 

nian  earth,  fr.  Gr.  crc^payi's,  -iSot,  a  seal ;  —  so  called  be 
cause  sold  in  sealed  packets.]     {3Iin,)  Lemnian  earth. 

Sphra-giS'tics  (sfrA-jis'tiks),  re.  [Gr.  <r(/)payic7T«d» 
of  or  for  sealing,  fr.  tT(j>payis  a  seal.]  The  science  oi 
seals,  their  history,  age,  distinctions,  etc.,  esp.  as  verify- 
ing the  age  and  genuineness  of  documents. 

II  Sphri-gO'siS  (sfrT-go'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <r<^pi.yav 
to  be  full  of  strength.]  (Bot.)  A  condition  of  vegetation 
in  which  there  is  too  abundant  growth  of  the  stem  and 
leaves,  accompanied  by  deficiency  of  flowers  and  fruit. 

Sphyg'mlC  (sfTg'mTk),  a.  [Gr.  a^vynos  the  pulse.] 
(Physiol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  pulse. 

Sphyg'mo-gram  (sfTg'mo-gram),  n.  [Gr.  <r(f)vyn(!! 
pulse -I- -^ram.]  (Physiol.)  A  tracing,  called  a  pwte  <»'a- 
cing,  consisting  of  a  series  of  curves  corresponding  with 
the  beats  of  the  heart,  obtained  by  the  application  of  the 
sphygmograph. 

Sphyg'mo-graph  (-graf),  re.  [Gr.  a-<j>vyiJ.6';  the  pulse 
-f  -graph.]  (Physiol.)  An  instrument  which,  when  ap- 
plied over  an  artery,  indicates  graphically  the  movements 
or  character  of  the  pulse.     See  Sphygmooeam. 

Sphyg'mo-graph'lo  (-grSf'Ik),  a.  {Physiol.)  Relat- 
ing to,  or  produced  by,  a  sphygmograph ;  as,  a  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracing. 


Grecian  Sphinx. 


Sphinx,  3.    Larva  of  Sphinx 
gordius. 


ale,  senate,   cftre,   am,   arm,   ask,  final,  all ;    eve,  event,   end,   fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,  ill ;    old,   dbey,   drb.  Sdd ; 
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Sphyg-mom'e-ter  (sftg-mom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  o-(^uy/tos 
pulse  4"  -ineler.'\  {Physiol.)  Au  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  strength  of  the  pulse  beat ;  a  sphygmograph. 

Spbyg'mo-plione  (sfIg'm6-fon),  n.  [Gr.  o-^u-y/ids  the 
pulse -f- "l'"'^  sound.]  (Physiol.)  An  electrical  instru- 
ment for  determining  by  the  ear  the  rhythm  of  the  pulse 
of  a  person  at  a  distance. 

Sphyg'mo-SCOpe    (sfTg'mo-skop),   n.     [Gr.   a^vyti.6^ 
the  pulse  + -jfco^e.]   (Physiol.)  Same  as  Sphygmograph. 
Sphy-rse'noid  (sft-re'noid),  a.    [L.  sphyraena  a  kind 
of  sea  fish  (Gr.  a'iivpa.iva)  +  -oid."]     (Zool.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Sphyrssnidus,  a  family  of  marine  fishes 
including  the  barracudas. 
Spl'al  (spl'al),  ra.     A  spy;  a  scout.     [06*.]        Bacon. 
II  Spi'ca  (-ka),  n.  ;  pi.  SpiCjE  (-se).     [L.,  an  ear,  as  of 
corn.]     1.  (Med.)  A  kind  of  bandage  passing,  by  succes- 
sive turns  and  crosses,  from  an  extremity  to  the  trunk ;  — 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  spike  of  barley. 

2.  (Asiron.)  A  star  of  the  first  magnitude  situated  in 

the  constellation  Virgo. 

Spi'cate  (spT'kat),      )  a.      [L.  spicaius,  p.  p.  of  spi- 

Spi'oa-ted  (-ka-ted),  f     care  to  furnish  with  spikes,  or 

ears,  fr.  spica  a  spike,  or  ear.]     (Bot.)  Having  the  form 

of  a  spike,  or  ear  ;  arranged  in  a  spike  or  spikes.        Lee. 

II  Splc-ca'tO  (spek-ka'to),  a.     [It.,  p.  p.  of  spiccare  to 

detach,  to  separate.]     (Mas.)  Detached;  separated;  — 

a  term  indicating  that  every  note  is  to  he  performed  in  a 

distinct  and  pointed  manner. 

Spice  (spis),  n.  [OE.  spiee,  spece,  spice,  species,  OF. 
espice,  espece,  F.  epice  spice,  espece  species,  fr.  L.  spe- 
cies a  particular  sort  or  kind,  a  species,  a  sight,  appear- 
ance, show,  LL.,  spices,  drugs,  etc.,  of  the  same  sort, 
fr.  L.  specere  to  look.  See  Spy,  and  cf.  Species.]  1.  Spe- 
cies; kind.     [06*.] 

The  spices  of  pennnce  ben  three.  Chaucer. 

Abstain  you  from  all  evil  S2nce.     Wyclif(l  Thess.  v.  22). 

Justice,  although  it  be  but  one  entire  virtue,  yet  is  described 

in  two  kinds  of  spices.    The  one  is  named  justice  distributive, 

the  other  is  called  commutative.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  A  vegetable  production  of  many  kinds,  fragrant  or 
aromatic  and  pungent  to  the  taste,  as  i)epper,  cinnamon, 
nutmeg,  mace,  aDspice,  ginger,  cloves,  etc.,  which  are 
used  in  cookery  and  to  flavor  sauces,  pickles,  etc. 

Hast  thou  aught  in  thy  purse  [hag]  any  hot  spices? 

Piers  Plowman. 

3.  Figuratively,  that  which  enriches  or  alters  the 
quality  of  a  thing  in  a  small  degree,  as  spice  alters  the 
taste  of  food ;  that  which  gives  zest  or  pungency ;  a 
slight  flavoring ;  a  relish  ;  hence,  a  small  quantity  or 
admixture ;  a  sprinkling  ;  as,  a  spice  of  mischief. 

So  much  of  the  will,  with  a  spice  of  the  willful.  Coleridge. 
Spice,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spiced  (spist) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Spicing  (spi'sing).]  1.  To  season  with  spice,  or 
as  with  spice;  to  mix  aromatic  or  pungent  substances 
with ;  to  flavor ;  to  season ;  as,  to  spice  wine  ;  to  spice 
one's  words  with  wit. 

She  'U  first  receive  thee,  but  will  spice  thy  bread 

With  flowery  poisons.  Chapman. 

2.  To  fill  or  impregnate  with  the  odor  of  spices. 

In  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night.  Shal: 

3.  To  render  nice  or  dainty ;  hence,  to  render  scrupu- 
lous.    lObs."]    "A  spi'cec/ conscience."  Chaucer. 

Spioe'bush' (-bush'),  re.    (Bot.)  Spicewood. 

Spice'  nut'  (niit^).     A  small  crisp  cake,  highly  spiced. 

Spl'cer  (spi'ser),  n.    [Cf.  OF.  espicier,  F.  epicier.^ 

1.  One  who  seasons  with  spice. 

2.  One  who  deals  in  spice.     [06«.]      Piers  Plowman. 
Spi'cer-y    (-y),    n.      [OF.    espicerie,   F.    epicerie.'] 

1.  Spices,  in  general.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  repository  of  spices.  Addison. 
Spice'wood'  (spis'w58d'),  n.     (Bot.)    An  American 

shrub  (lAndera  Benzoin),  the  bark  of  which  has  a  spicy 
taste  and  odor; — called  also  Benjamin,  %mld  allspice, 
and  fever  bush. 

Spi-cif'er-OUS  (spt-sIfer-Qs),  a.  [L.  spicifer  bearing 
spikes,  or  ears ;  ipica  ear +/e)'re  to  bear.]  Bearing  ears, 
or  spikes;  spicate.     [OSs.]  Bailey. 

Spi'oi-form  (spi'sY-f6rm),  a.  [L.  spica  a  spike,  ear  + 
■form.']    (Bot.)  Spike-shaped.  Oray. 

Spi'ci-ly,  adv.     In  a  spicy  manner. 

Spl'ci-ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  spicy. 

Spick  (spTk),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  spik.  See  Spike  a  nail.] 
A  spike  or  nail.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Spick  and  span,  quite  new ;  that  is,  as  new  as  a  spike 
or  nail  just  made  and  a  chip  just  split ;  brand-new  ;  as,  a 
ipick  and  span  novelty.    See  Span-new.  Howell. 

Spick'nel  (-nSl),  n.  [Contr.  from  spike  nail  a  large, 
long  nail ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  its 
capillary  leaves.]  (Bot.)  An  umbelliferous  herb  (Ileum 
Athamanticum)  having  finely  divided  leaves,  common  in 
Europe  ;  —  called  also  baldmoney,  mew,  and  bearwort. 
[Written  also  spignel.~\ 

Spi-C0B6'  (spi-kos'),  a.  [L.  spica  a  spike,  or  ear.] 
(Bot.)  Having  spikes,  or  ears,  lilce  corn  spikes. 

Spl-COS'1-ty  (-kSs'I-ty),  n.  The  state  of  having,  or 
being  full  of,  ears,  like  corn.     [/?J  Bailey. 

Spl'cous  (spi'kus),  a.    (Bot.)  See  Spicose. 

II  Spic'u-la  (spik'ii-la),  n.  ;  pi.  Spicul,e  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  spica  a  spike,  ear.]  (Bot.)  (n)  A  little  spike  ; 
a  spikelet.     (6)  A  pointed  fleshy  appendage. 

Splc'U-lar  (-ler),  a.  [L.  spicidum  a  dart :  cf.  F.  spi- 
culaire.']    Resembling  a  dart ;  having  sharp  points. 

Spic'U-late  (-Ittt),  a.  [L.  spiculatus,  p.  p.  of  spicu- 
lare  to  sharpen,  to  point,  fr.  .^picidum  a  dart.]  1.  Cov- 
ered with,  or  having,  spicules. 

2.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  minute  spiculre,  or  pointed 
fleshy  appendages  ;  divided  into  small  spikelets. 

Spic'U-late  (-lat),  V.  t.  To  sharpen  to  a  point,  [i?.] 
"  With  spiciilated  paling."  Mason. 

Spic'ule  (-vil),  n.    [L.  spiculum  a  little  point,  a  dart.] 

1.  A  minute,  slender  granule,  or  point. 

2.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Spicula. 

3.  (Zool.)  Any  small  calcareous  or  siliceous  body  found 


Spider    (PhoJcus   phalangi- 
oides)  with  its  Eggs. 


in  the  tissues  of  various  invertebrate  animals,  especially 
in  sponges  and  in  most  Alcyonaria. 

^T"  Spicules  vary  exceedingly  in  size  and  shape,  and 
some  of  those  found  in  siliceous  sponges  are  very  com- 
plex in  struc- 
ture and  ele- 
gant in  form. 
They  are  of 
great  use  in 
classification. 

Description  of 
the  Illustration  : 
a  Acerate;bTri- 
curvate,  or  Bow- 
shaped  ;  c  d  Ha- 
mate ;  e  Broom- 
shaped  ;  /  Scep- 
tercIlate;(/Spini- 
spirulate  ;  h  In- 
equi-anchorate; 
i  bexradiate;^"  A 
Tricliite  Sheaf ; 
k  Six-rayed  Cap- 
itate :    t   Rosette 

of     Esperia ;     m  o    ■      ,         i  c 

Equi-anchorate.  Spicules  cf  Sponges. 

Spi-CU'li-form  (spit-ku'lT-fSrm  or  spik'ii-lT- ;  277),  a. 
(Zool.)  Having  the  shape  of  a  spicule. 

SplC'U-lig'e-nous  (spIk'il-lTi'J-niis),  a.  [L.  spiculum 
-j-  -c/enous.]     (Zool.)  Producing  or  containing  spicules. 

II  Splc'u-ll-spon'gi-SB  (-li-sp5n'jT-e),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
(Zool.)  A  division  of  sponges  including  those  which  have 
independent  siliceous  spicules. 

II  Spic'U-lum  (spIk'ii-ltSm),  n.  ;  pi.  Spicdla  (-U). 
[L.,  a  little  point.]     (Zool.)  Same  as  Spicule. 

Spi'cy  (spi'sy),  a.  \_Compar.  Spicier  (-si-er) ;  super!. 
Spiciest.]  [From  Spice.]  1.  Flavored  with,  or  con- 
taining, spice  or  spices ;  fragrant ;  aromatic  ;  as,  spicy 
breezes.     "  The  spicynut-biowa  ale."  Milton. 

Led  by  new  stars,  and  borne  by  spicy  gales.         Pope. 

2.  Producing,  or  abounding  with,  spices. 

In  hot  Ceylon  spicy  forests  grew.  Dryden. 

3.  Fig. :  Piquant ;  pungent ;  racy ;  as,  a  spicy  debate. 
Syn.  —  Aromatic ;  fragrant ;  smart ;  pungent ;  pointed ; 

keen.    See  Racy. 

Spl'der  (spi'der),  n.  [OE.  spipre,  fr.  AS.  spinnan  to 
spin  ;  —  so  named  from  spin- 
ning its  web ;  cf.  D.  spin  si. 
spider,  G.  spinne,  Sw.  spindel. 
See  Spin.]  1.  (Zool.)  Any 
one  of  numerous  species  of 
arachnids  comprising  the  or- 
der Araneina.  Spiders  have 
the  mandibles  converted  into 
poison  fangs,  or  falcers.  The  abdomen  is  large  and  not 
segmented,  with  two  or  three  pairs  of  spinnerets  near  the 
end,  by  means  of  which  they  spin  threads  of  silk  to  form 
cocoons,  or  nests,  to  protect  their  eggs  and  young.  Many 
species  spin  also  complex  webs  to  entrap  the  insects 
upon  which  they  prey.  The  eyes  are  usually  eight  in 
number  (rarely  six),  and  are  situated  on  the  back  of  the 
cephalothorax.     See  Illust.  under  Araneina. 

11^°'  Spiders  are  divided  into  two  principal  groups : 
the  Dipueumona,  having  two  lungs  ;  and  the  Tetra- 
pueumona,  having  four  lungs.  See  Mygale.  The  for- 
mer group  includes  several  tribes ;  as,  the  jumping  spi- 
ders (see  Saltigbad^),  the  wolf  spiders,  or  .Citigrads 
(see  under  Wolf),  the  crab  spiders,  or  Laterigradx  (see 
under  Cbab),  the  garden,  or  geometric,  spiders,  or  Orbi- 
telliB  (see  under  Geometrical,  and  Garden),  and  others. 
See  Bird  spider,  under  Bird,  Orass  spider,  under  Grass, 
House  spider,  under  House,  Silk  spider,  under  Silk. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  various  other  arachnids  resem- 
bling the  true  spiders,  especially  certain  mites,  as  the 
red  spider  (see  under  Red). 

3.  An  iron  pan  with  a  long  handle,  used  as  a  kitchen 
utensil  in  frying  food.  Originally,  it  had  long  legs,  and 
was  used  over  coals  on  the  hearth. 

4.  A  trevet  to  support  pans  or  pots  over  a  fire. 

5.  (Mach.)  A  skeleton,  or  frame,  having  radiating 
arms  or  members,  often  connected  by  crosspieces  ;  as,  a 
casting  forming  the  hub  and  spokes  to  which  the  rim  of 
a  fly  wheel  or  large  gear  is  bolted  ;  the  body  of  a  piston 
head  ;  a  frame  for  strengthening  a  core  or  mold  for  a 
casting,  etc. 

Spider  ant.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Solitary  ant,  under  Soli- 
tary. —  Spider  crab  (Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  species 
of  maioid  crabs 
having  a  more 
or  less  triangu- 
lar body  and 
ten  long   legs. 

Some   of  the  |  ]      WJiir-l-  •^■ 

species  grow  to  \7^^^,.N>!l.>'e  'Mrf 

great  size,  as  -^3'^r '■■.Viy '  •"'■ 

the  great  Jap-     /r^t;3l^3?~"^';C°'.'/.''v''^^''' 

anese   spider    /? ,_~:;::^>   'ilf.i'?/''^ 

crab  (Macro-  ''  ^^  Ji  SiiL''.. .' .'■:'yy< 
cheira  Kemp- 
feri),  measur- 
nig  sometimes 
more  than  fif- 
teen feet  across 
the  legs  when  American  Spider  Crab  (i)6?jj((ir;)m/-(7ijm?rt). 
they    are     ex-  (M) 

tended.— Spider 

fly  {Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  parasitic 
dipterous  insects  of  the  family  Ilippohoscid.r.  They  are 
mostly  destitute  of  wings,  and  live  among  the  feathers 
of  birds  and  the  hair  of  bats.  Called  also  bird  tick,  and 
but  licit.  —  Spider  hunter  {Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species 
of  East  Inclian  sunbirds  of  the  genus  Arachnothera.  — 
Spider  lines,  filaments  of  a  spider's  web  croseing  the  field 
of  vision  in  optical  instniments ;  —  used  for  deterraiiiing 
the  exact  position  of  olijccts  and  making  delicate  meas- 
urements. Fine  wires,  .lilk  flbiMS,  or  linns  on  glass  sim- 
ilarly placed,  ai-e  called  s/)ii/erliiirs.  —  Spider  mlto.  (Zool.) 
(a)  Any  one  of  several  spooios  (^f  pavawitic  mites  of  the 
genus  Arfias  and  allied  genera.  See  AnaAs.  (b)  Any  one 
of  lunnefous  small  mites  injurious  to  plants.  —  Spider 
monkey  (Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  South 


Spider  Monkey  (Ateles 
belzebutn). 


American  monkeys  of  the  genus  Ateles,  having  very  long 
legs  and  a  long  prehensile  tail.  — 
Spider  orchis  (Bot.).  a  European  or- 
chidaceous plant  (Ophrys  aranif- 
era),  having  flowers  which  resem- 
ble spiders.  —  Spider  shell  (Zool.), 
any  shell  of  the  genus  Pteroceras. 
See  Pteroceras. 

Spi'deredi(spi'derd),a.  Infested 
by  spiders ;  cobwebbed.     Wolcott. 

Spi'der-like'  (spi'der-llk'),  a. 
Like  a  spider.  Shak. 

Spi'der  web'  (wSV),  or  Spl'- 
der's  web'.  (Zool.)  The  silken 
web  which  is  formed  by  most  kinds 
of  spiders,  particularly  the  web  spun  to  entrap  their  prey. 
See  Geometric  spider,  and  Triangle  spider,  under  Geo- 
metric, and  Triangle. 

Spi'der-wort'  (-wQrf),  n.  (Bot.)  An  American  en- 
dogenous plant  (Tradescantia  Virginica),  with  long 
linear  leaves  and  ephemeral  blue  flowers.  The  name  is 
sometimes  extended  to  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

Spied  (i'eid.),imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Spy. 

II  Spie'gel-ei'sen  (spe'ggl-i'sSn),  re.  [G.  spiegel  mir- 
ror +  eisen  iron.]    See  Spiegel  iron. 

Spie'gel  i'ron  (i'iirn).  [G.  spiegel  mirror  +  E.  iron.l 
(Metal.)  A  fusible  white  cast  iron  containing  a  large 
amount  of  carbon  (from  three  and  a  half  to  six  per  cent) 
and  some  manganese.  When  the  manganese  reaches 
twenty-five  per  cent  and  upwards  it  has  a  granular  struc- 
ture, and  constitutes  the  alloy  ferro  manganese,  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel.  Called  also 
specular  pig  iron,  spiegel,  and  spiegeleisen. 

Spight  (spit),  n.  &  V.    Spite.    lObs.]  Spenser, 

Spight,  re.    A  woodpecker.    See  Speight.     [06j.] 

Spig'nel  (spig'ngl),  n.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Spicknel. 

Spig'net  (-nSt),  re.  [Corrupted  fr.  spikenard.]  (Bot.) 
An  aromatic  plant  of  America.    See  Spikenard. 

Spig'Ot  (-iSt),  re.  [From  spick,  for  spike  ;  cf .  Ir.  & 
Gael,  spiocaid  a  spigot,  Ir.  spice  a  spike.  See  Spike.] 
A  pin  or  peg  used  to  stop  the  vent  in  a  cask ;  also,  the 
plug  of  a  faucet  or  cock. 

Spigot  and  faucet  joint,  a  joint  for  uniting  pipes,  formed 
by  the  insertion  of  the  end  of  one  pipe,  or  pipe  fitting, 
into  a  socket  at  the  end  of  another. 

Spl-gur'nel  (spi-gfir'ngl),  n.  (Eng.  Law)  Formerly 
the  title  of  the  sealer  of  writs  in  chancery.  Mozley  &  W. 

Spike  (spTk),  re.  [Akin  to  LG.  spiker,  spieker,  a  large 
nail,  D.  spijker,  Sw.  spik,  Dan.  spiger,  Icel.  spVc;  all 
perhaps  from  L.  spica  a  point,  an  ear  of  grain ;  but  in 
the  sense  of  nail  more  likely  akin  to  E.  spoke  of  a  wheel. 
Cf.  Spine.]  1.  A  sort  of  very  large  nail ;  also,  a  piece 
of  pointed  iron  set  with  the  points  upward  or  outward. 

2.  Anything  resembling  such  a  nail  in  shape. 

He  wears  on  his  head  the  coj"07?a  radiata  .  .  . ;  the  spikes  that 
Bhoot  out  represent  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Addison. 

3.  An  ear  of  corn  or  grain. 

4.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  flower  cluster  in  which 
sessile  flowers  are  arranged  on  an  unbranched 
elongated  axis. 

Spike  grass  (Bot.),  either  of  two  tall  perennial 
American  grasses  (Vniola  paniculaia,  and  U. 
latifolia)  having  broad  leaves  and  large  flat- 
tened spikelets.  —  Spike  rush.  (Bot.)  See  under 
Rush.  —  Spike  shell  (Zool.),  any  pteropod  of 
the  genus  Styliola  having  a  slender  conical 
shell.  —  Spike  team,  three  horses,  or  a  horse 
and  a  yoke  of  oxen,  harnessed  together,  a  horse 
leading  the  oxen  or  the  span.    [U.  S.] 

Spike,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spiked  (spikt) ;  Spike,  i. 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Spiking.]     1.   To  fasten  witli 
spikes,  or  long,  large  nails  ;  as,  to  spike  down  planks. 

2.  To  set  or  furnish  with  spikes. 

3.  To  fix  on  a  spike.     [E.]  Young. 

4.  To  stop  the  vent  of  (a  gun  or  cannon)  by  driving  a 
spike,  nail,  or  the  like  into  it. 

Spike,  re.  [Cf.  G.  spieke,  L.  spica  an  ear  of  grain. 
See  Spikenard.]    (Bot.)  Bpike  lavender.    See  Lavender. 

Oil  of  spike  (Chem.),  a  colorless  or  yellowish  aromatic 
oil  extracted  from  the  European  broad-leaved  lavender, 
or  aspic  (Lavendula  Spica),  used  in  artist's  varnish  and 
in  veterinary  medicine.  It  is  often  adulterated  with  oil 
of  turpentine,  which  it  much  resembles. 

Spike'bill'  (-bil'),  n.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  hooded  mer- 
g.anser.     (b)  The  marbled  godwit  (£i>HO«a/e(foa). 

Spiked  (spikt),  a.  Furnished  or  set  with  spikes,  as 
corn ;  fastened  with  spikes  ;  stopped  with  spikes. 

A  youth,  leaping  over  the  spiked  pales,  .  .  .  was  caught  by 
those  spikes.  iViscman. 

Splke'fish'  (spik'fTsh'),  n.    (Zool.)  See  SArLFisn  (a). 

Spike'let  (-ISt),  re.  (Bot.)  A  small  or  secondary 
spike ;  especially,  one  of  the  ultimate  parts  of  the  in- 
florescence of  gras-ses.     See  Illust.  of  Quaking  grass. 

Spike'nai'd  (spili'nard ;  coUoq.  spTk'nerd),  n.  [For 
spiked  nard;  cf.  G.  spieknarde,  NL.  spica  nardi.  See 
Spike  .an  ear,  and  Nard.]  1.  (Bot.)  Au  aromatic  plant. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  the  Aralia  racemosa,  often 
called  spignet,  and  used  as  a  medicine.  Tlie  spikenard 
of  the  ancients  is  the  A'ardostachys  Jalamansi,  a  native 
of  tlie  Himalayan  region.  From  its  blackish  roots  a  per- 
fume for  the  hair  is  still  prepared  in  India. 

2.  A  fragrant  essential  oil,  as  that  from  the  Nardo- 
stachi/s  Jatamonsi. 

Spike'tail'  (spik'tal'),  re.  (Zotil.)  The  pintail  duck. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

Splk'y  (spik'J/),  a.     1.  Like  a  spike  ;  spikelike. 
'I'liese  spiky,  vivid  outl>ur6ts  of  mctuUic  vapors.   C.  A.  Young. 

2.  Having  a  sharp  point,  or  sharp  points ;  furuiehed  or 
armed  with  spikes. 

Or  by  the  spiky  harrow  cleared  away.  Dyer. 

The  spiky  wheels  through  heaps  of  carnage  tore.     Pope, 

Spile  (spil),  re.  [Cf.  LG.  spile,  dial.  G.  speii,  .fpeiler, 
D.  spijl.  V170.]  1.  A  small  plug  or  wooden  pin,  useil 
to  stop  a  vent,  as  in  a  cask. 
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2.  A  small  tube  or  spout  inserted  in  a  tree  for  conduct- 
ing sap,  as  from  a  sugar  maple. 

3.  A  large  stake  driven  into  the  ground  as  a  support 
for  some  superstructure ;  a  pile. 

Spila  hole,  a  small  air  hole  in  a  cask ;  a  vent. 

Spile  (spil),  V.  t.  To  supply  with  a  spile  or  a  spigot ; 
to  make  a  small  vent  in,  as  a  cask. 

Spll'l-kln  (spil'if-kin),  n.  [OD.  spelleken  a  small  pin. 
See  Spill  a  splinter.]  One  of  a  number  of  small  pieces 
or  pegs  of  wood,  ivory,  bone,  or  other  material,  for  play- 
ing a  game,  or  for  counting  the  score  in  a  game,  as  in 
cribbage.  In  the  plural  (spilikins),  a  game  played  with 
such  pieces ;  pushpin.  [Written  also  spillikin,  spilliken.'] 

Spill  (spTl),  n.  [V170.  Cf.  Spell  a  splinter.]  1.  A 
bit  of  wood  split  off ;  a  splinter.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.'] 

2.  A  slender  piece  of  anything.    Specifically  :  — 

(a)  A  peg  or  pin  for  plugging  a  hole,  as  in  a  cask ;  a  spile. 

(6)  A  metallic  rod  or  pin. 

(c)  A  small  roll  of  paper,  or  slip  of  wood,  used  as  a 
lamplighter,  etc. 

{d)  (Mining)  One  of  the  thick  laths  or  poles  driven 
horizontally  ahead  of  the  main  timbering  in  advancing  a 
level  in  loose  ground. 

3.  A  little  sum  of  money.     [06i.]  Ayliffe. 
Spill,  V.  t.    \imp.  &  p.  p.  Spilt  (spilt)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Spilling.]    To  cover  or  decorate  with  slender  pieces  of 

wood,  metal,  ivory,  etc. ;  to  inlay.    [OJi.]  Spenser. 

Spill  (spll),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spilled  (spild),  or 

Spilt  (spilt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Spilling.]     [OE.  spillen, 

usually,  to  destroy,  AS.  spillan,  spildan,  to  destroy ;  akin 

to  Icel.  spilla  to  destroy,  Sw.  spilla  to  spUl,  Dan.  spilde, 

XiG.  &  D.  spillen  to  squander,  OHG.  spildan.^     1.  To 

destroy  ;  to  kUl ;  to  put  an  end  to.     [Oft«.] 

And  gave  him  to  the  queen,  all  at  her  will 

To  choose  whether  she  would  him  save  or  spill,   Chaucer. 

Greater  glory  think  [it]  to  save  than  spill.        Speiiser. 

2.  To  mar ;  to  injure ;  to  deface  ;  hence,  to  destroy 
by  misuse ;  to  waste.     [06s.] 

Thej;  [the  colors]  disfigure  the  stuff  and  spill  the  whole  work- 
manship. Futtenhwn. 

Spill  not  the  morning,  the  quintessence  of  the  day,  in  recrea- 
tions. Fuller. 

3.  To  suffer  to  fall  or  nm  out  of  a  vessel ;  to  lose,  or 
suffer  to  be  scattered ;  —  applied  to  fluids  and  to  sub- 
stances whose  particles  are  small  and  loose ;  as,  to  spill 
water  from  a  pail ;  to  spill  quicksilver  from  a  vessel ;  to 
spill  powder  from  a  paper ;  to  spill  sand  or  flour. 

d^""  Spill  differs  from  pour  in  expressing  accidental 
loss,  —  a  loss  or  waste  contrary  to  purpose. 

4.  To  cause  to  flow  out  and  be  lost  or  wasted ;  to  shed, 
or  suffer  to  be  shed,  as  in  battle  or  in  manslaughter ;  as, 
a  man  spills  another's  blood,  or  his  own  blood. 

And  to  revenge  his  blood  so  justly  spilt.        Dnjden. 

5.  (Naut.)  To  relieve  a  saU  from  the  pressure  of  the 
wind,  so  that  it  can  be  more  easily  reefed  or  furled,  or 
to  lessen  the  strain. 

Spilling  line  (Naut.),  a  rope  used  for  spilling,  or  dislodg- 
ing, the  wind  from  the  belly  of  a  sail.  Totten. 

Spill,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  destroyed,  ruined,  or  wasted ;  to 
come  to  ruin ;  to  perish  ;  to  waste.     [Ofts.] 

That  thou  wilt  suffer  innocents  to  spill.         Chaucer. 

2.  To  be  shed  ;  to  run  over ;  to  fall  out,  and  be  lost 
or  wasted.  "He  was  so  topful  of  himself,  that  he  let  it 
spill  on  all  the  company."  I.  Watts. 

SpiU'er  (spTl'er),  n.    1,  One  who,  or  that  which,  spQls. 

2.  A  kind  of  fishing  line  with  many  hooks  ;  a  boulter. 

SpU'let  f Jsh'ing  (spil'lgt  f ish'ing),  )  A    system     or 

Spll'liard  flsh'lng  (spTl'yerd),  )  method  of  fish- 

ing by  means  of  a  number  of  hooks  set  on  snoods  all  on 
one  line  ;  —  in  North  America,  called  trau'l  fishing,  bul- 
toui,  or  bultow  fishing,  and  long-line  fishing. 

Spil'11-kln  (spTl'li-kin),  n.    See  Spilikin. 

Splll'way'  (-wa'),  re.  A  sluiceway  or  passage  for  su- 
perfluous water  in  a  reservoir,  to  prevent  too  great  pres- 
sure on  the  dam. 

Spilt  (spilt),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Spill.    Spilled. 

Spil'ter  (spil'ter),  n.  [From  Spill,  n.]  Any  one  of 
the  small  branches  on  a  stag's  head.     [06s.]        Howell. 

Spilth  (spilth),  re.    [Prom  Spill.]    Anything  spilt,  or 

freely  poured  out ;  slop  ;  efiusiou.     [Archaic~\     "  With 

drunken  spilth  of  wine."  Shak. 

Choicest  cates,  and  the  flagon's  best  spilth.    E.  Browning. 

Spin  (spin),  V.  t.  [imp.  Sep.  p.  Spun  (spun)  (Archaic 
imp.  Span  (spSn) ) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Spinning.]  [AS. 
spinnan;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  spinnen,  Icel.  &  Sw.  spinna, 
Dan.  spinde,  Goth,  spinnan,  and  probably  to  E.  span. 
V170.  Cf.  Span,  v.  t..  Spider.]  1.  To  draw  out,  and 
twist  into  threads,  either  by  the  hand  or  machinery  ;  as, 
to  spin  wool,  cotton,  or  flax ;  to  spin  goat's  hair ;  to  pro- 
duce by  drawing  out  and  twisting  a  fibrous  material. 

All  the  yarn  she  [Penelope]  spun  in  Ulyssea'  absence  did  but 
fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Shak. 

2.  To  draw  out  tediously ;  to  form  by  a  slow  process, 
or  by  degrees ;  to  extend  to  a  great  length ;  —  with  out  ; 
as,  to  spin  out  large  volumes  on  a  subject. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  story  is  tediously  spun  out  ?    Sheridan. 

3.  To  protract ;  to  spend  by  delays ;  as,  to  spin  out 
;  the  day  in  idleness. 

By  one  delay  after  another  they  spin  out  their  whole  lives. 

V  Estrange. 

4.  To  cause  to  turn  round  rapidly ;  to  whirl ;  to  twirl ; 
as,  to  spin  a  top. 

5.  To  form  (a  web,  a  cocoon,  silk,  or  the  like)  from 
threads  produced  by  the  extrusion  of  a  viscid,  transpar- 
ent liquid,  which  hardens  on  coming  into  contact  with 
the  air ;  —  said  of  the  spider,  the  silkworm,  etc. 

6.  (Mech.)  To  shape,  as  malleable  sheet  metal,  into 
a  hoUow  form,  by  bending  or  buckling  it  by  pressing 
against  it  with  a  smooth  hand  tool  or  roller  while  the 
metal  revolves,  as  in  a  lathe. 

To  apln  a  yam  INaut.),  to  tell  a  story,  esp.  a  long  or 
fabulous  tale. —  To  spin  hay  (J/»7.),  to  twist  it  into  ropes 


for  convenient  carriage  on  an  expedition.  —  To  spin  street 
yarn,  to  gad  about  gossiping.    IColloq.] 

Spin  (spin),  V.  i.  1.  To  practice  spinning  ;  to  work  at 
drawing  and  twisting  threads ;  to  make  yarn  or  thread 
from  fiber ;  as,  the  woman  knows  how  to  spin ;  a  machine 
or  jenny  spins  with  great  exactness. 

They  neither  know  to  spin,  nor  care  to  toil.       Prior. 

2.  To  move  round  rapidly ;  to  whirl ;  to  revolve,  as  a 
top  or  a  spindle,  about  its  axis. 

Round  about  him  spun  the  landscape, 
Sky  and  forest  reeled  together.  Longfellow. 

With  a  whirligig  of  jubilant  mosquitoes  spinning  about  each 
head.    .  G.  W.  Cable. 

3.  To  stream  or  issue  in  a  thread  or  a  small  current  or 
jet ;  as,  blood  spins  from  a  vein.  Shak. 

4.  To  move  swiftly ;  as,  to  spin  along  the  road  in  a  car- 
riage, on  a  bicycle,  etc.     IColloq.'] 

Spin,  re.  i.  The  act  of  spinning ;  as,  the  spin  of  a 
top ;  a  spin  on  a  bicycle.     ICollog.'] 

2.  {Kinematics)  Velocity  of  rotation  about  some  speci- 
fied axis. 

II  Spl'na  bil'l-da  (spi'na  bif'i-da).  {Med.)  [L.,  cleft 
spine.]  A  congenital  malformation  in  which  the  spinal 
column  is  cleft  at  its  lower  portion,  and  the  membranes 
of  the  spinal  cord  project  as  an  elastic  swelling  from  the 
gap  thus  formed. 

Spl-na'ceous  (spl-na'shiis),  a.  {Bot.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  resembling,  the  plant  spinach,  or  the  family  of 
plants  to  which  it  belongs. 

Spin'ach  i  (spin'aj ;    48),   re.     [OF.  espinache,  espi- 

Spin'age  )  noche,  F.  epinard;  cf.  It.  spinace,  Sp.  es- 
pinaca;  all  fr.  Ar.  isfdnaj,  isfinaj,  aspanakh,  probably 
of  Persian  origin.]  {Bot.)  A  common  pot  herb  (Spina- 
cia  oleracea)  belonging  to  the  Goosefoot  family. 

Mountain  spinach.  See  Garden  orache,  under  Okache. 
—  New  Zealand  spinach  {Bot. ),  a  coarse  herb  ( Tetragonia 
expansa),  a  poor  substitute  tor  spinach. 

^g^  Various  other  pot  herbs  are  locally  called  spinach. 

Spi'nal  (spi'nal),  a.  [L.  spinalis,  fr.  spina  the  spine  : 
cf.  F.  spinal.  See  Spine.]  1.  (Anai.)  Of ,  pertaining  to, 
or  in  the  region  of,  the  backbone,  or  vertebral  column  ; 
rachidian ;  vertebral. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spine  or  spines. 

Spinal  accessory  nerves,  the  eleventh  pair  of  cranial 
nerves  in  the  higher  vertebrates.  They  originate  from 
the  spinal  cord  and  pass  forward  into  the  skull,  from 
which  they  emerge  m  company  with  the  pneumogas- 
trics.  —  Spinal  column,  the  backbone,  or  connected  series 
of  vertebrae  which  forms  the  axis  of  the  vertebrate  skel- 
eton ;  the  spine  ;  rachis ;  vertebral  column.  —  Spinal  cord, 
the  great  nervous  cord  extending  backward  from  the 
brain  along  the  dorsal  side  of  the  spinal  column  of  a 
vertebrate  animal,  and  usually  terminating  in  a  thread- 
like appendage  called  the  ftlum  terminate;  the  spinal, 
or  vertebral,  marrow ;  the  myelon.  The  nervous  tissue 
consists  of  nerve  fibers  and  nerve  cells,  the  latter  being 
confined  to  the  so-called  gray  matter  of  the  central  por- 
tions of  the  cord,  while  the  peripheral  white  matter  is 
composed  of  nerve  fibers  only.  The  center  of  the  cord 
is  traversed  by  a  slender  canal  connecting  with  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain. 

Spi'nate  (-nat),  a.     Bearing  a  spine  ;  spiniform. 

Spln'dle  (spiu'd'l),  re.  [AS.  spinl,  fr.  spinnan  to  spin ; 
akin  to  D.  spil,  G.  spille,  spindel,  OHG.  spinnala. 
V170.  See  Spin.]  1.  The  long,  round,  slender  rod  or 
pin  in  spinning  wheels  by  which  the  thread  is  twisted, 
and  on  which,  when  twisted,  it  is  wound ;  also,  the  pin 
on  which  the  bobbin  is  held  in  a  spinning  machine,  or  in 
the  shuttle  of  a  loom. 

2.  A  slender  rod  or  pin  on  which  anything  turns ;  an 
axis ;  as,  the  spindle  of  a  vane.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  (Slack.)  The  shaft,  mandrel,  or  arbor,  in  a  machine 
tool,  as  a  lathe  or  drilling  machine,  etc.,  which  causes 
the  work  to  revolve,  or  carries  a  tool  or  center,  etc. 

(6)  (Much.)  The  vertical  rod  on  which  the  runner  of 
a  grinding  mill  turns. 

((■)  (Founding)  A  shaft  or  pipe  on  which  a  core  of  sand 
is  formed. 

3.  The  fusee  of  a  watch. 

4.  A  long  and  slender  stalk  resembling  a  spindle. 

5.  A  yam  measure  containing,  in  cotton  yam,  15,120 
yards ;  in  linen  yarn,  14,400  yards. 

6.  (Geom.)  A  solid  generated  by  the  revolution  of  a 
curved  line  about  its  base  or  double  ordinate  or  chord. 

7.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Any  marine  univalve  shell  of  the  genus 
liostellaria  ;  —  called  «Xso  spindle  stromb.  (6)  Any 
marine  gastropod  of  the  genus  Fusus. 

Dead  spindle  (Mach.),  a  spindle   in  a  machine 
tool   that  does  not  revolve ;   the  spindle  of  the 
tailstock  of  a  lathe.  —  Live  spindle  {Much.),  the  re- 
volving spindle  of  a  machine  tool ;  the  spindle  of 
the  headstock  of  a  turning  lathe.  —  Spindle  shell. 
iZool.)  See  Spindle,  7,  above.  —  Spindle  aide,  the 
female  side  in  descent ;  in  the  female  line ;  op- 
posed to  .':pear  side.   Ld.  Lytton.    [R.]    "  King  Ly- 
caon,  grandson,  by  the  spindle  side,  of  Oceanus."     IJ^ 
Lowell.  —  Spindle  tree  (Bot. ),  any  shrub  or  tree  of 
the  genus  Euonymits.    The  wood  of  E.  Euro- 
vseus  was  used  for  spindles  and  skewers.    See         Spindle 
Pkickwood.  Shell  \Sqs- 

Spin'dle,  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spindled  j-^wr)  "^'^ 
(-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Spindling  (-dling).] 
To  shoot  or  grow  into  a  long,  slender  stalk  or  body  ;  to 
become  disproportionately  tall  and  slender. 

It  has  begun  to  .s/»mr//e  into  overintellectuality.    Lowell. 

Spin'dle-legged'  (-legd'  oi-  leg'gSd),  a.  Having  long, 
slender  legs. 

Spin'dle-legs'  (-legz'),  re.    A  spindleshanks. 

Spin'dle-Shanked'  (-shankt'),o.  Having  long,  slender 
legs.  ~  Addison. 

Spln'dle-Shanks'  (-shanks'),  n.  A  persoii  with  slen- 
der shanks,  or  legs  :  —  used  humorously  or  in  contempt. 

Spln'dle-shaped'  (-shapf ),  a.  1.  Having  the  shape 
of  a  spindle. 

2.  (Bot.)  Thickest  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to  both 
ends ;  fusiform ;  —  applied  chiefly  to  roots. 


Spln'dle-tall'  (spTn'd'l-tal'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  The  pintail 
duck.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Spln'dle-worm'  (-wflrm'),  ».  (Zool.)  The  larva  of  a 
noctuid  moth  (Achatodes  sex)  which  feeds  inside  the 
stalks  of  corn  (maize),  sometimes  causing  much  damage. 
It  is  smooth,  with  a  black  head  and  tail  and  a  row  of 
black  dots  across  each  segment. 

Spin'dling  (-dling),  a.  Long  and  slender,  or  dispro- 
portionately tall  and  slender ;  as,  a  spindling  tree  ;  a 
spindling  boy. 

Spine  (spin),  re.  [L.  spina  a  thorn,  the  spine ;  akin 
to  spica.  a  point  :  cf.  OF.  espine,  F.  epine.  Cf.  Spike, 
Spinet  a  musical  instrument,  Spinny.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  sharp 
appendage  to  any  part  of  a  plant ;  a  thorn. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  rigid  and  sharp  projection  upon  any 
part  of  an  animal.  (6)  One  of  the  rigid  and  undivided 
fin  rays  of  a  fish. 

3.  (Anal.)  The  backbone,  or  spinal  column,  of  an  ani- 
mal ;  —  so  called  from  the  projecting  processes  upon  the 
vertebrae. 

4.  Anything  resembling  the  spine  or  backbone  ;  a  ridge. 
Spine'back'  (-bSk'),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  A  fish  having  spines 

in,  or  in  front  of,  the  dorsal  fins. 

Spine'bill'  (-bil'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  species  of  Austra- 
lian birds  of  the  genus  Acanihorhynchus.  They  are  re- 
lated to  the  honey  eaters. 

Spined  (spind),  a.    Furnished  with  spines  ;  spiny. 

Spine'-Hnned'  (spin'find'),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  fins 
supported  by  spinous  fin  rays  ;  —  said  of  certain  fishes. 

Spi-nel'  (spT-nSl'  or  spi'nSl ;  277), )  re.      [F.   spinelle, 

Spi-nelle'  (spT-nel'),  )     or  LL.  spinellus, 

perhaps  from  L.  spina  a  thorn,  a  prickle,  in  allusion  to 
its  pointed  crystals.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in 
octahedrons  of  great  hardness  and  various  colors,  as  red, 
green,  blue,  brown,  and  black,  the  red  variety  being  the 
gem  spinel  ruby.  It  consists  essentially  of  alumina  and 
magnesia,  but  commonly  contains  iron  and  sometimee 
also  chromium. 

11^°°  The  spinel  group  includes  spinel  proper,  also 
magnetite,  chromite,  franklinite,  galinite,  etc.,  all  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  a  sesquioxide 
and  a  protoxide  in  equal  proportions. 

Spin'el  (spin'Sl),  re.  Bleached  yarn  used  In  making 
the  linen  tape  called  inHe  /  unwrought  inkle.      Knight, 

Spine'less  (spin'lgs),  a.    Having  no  spine. 

Spi-nes'cent  (spt-nes'sfnt),  a.  [L.  spinescens,  -eniis, 
p.  pr.  of  spinescere  to  grow  thorny,  fr.  spina  a  thorn  :  cf. 
F.  spinescent.2  (Bot.)  Becoming  hard  and  thorny  ;  ta- 
pering gradually  to  a  rigid,  leafiess  point ;  armed  with 
spines.  Gray. 

Spin'et  (spTn'St  or  spi-nSt' ;  277),  re.  [OF.  espinete,  F. 
epinette  (cf .  It.  spinetia),  fr.  L.  spina  a  thorn  ;  —  so  called 
because  its  quills  resemble  thorns.  See  Spine.]  (3fus.) 
A  keyed  instrument  of  music  resembling  a  harjKichord, 
but  smaller,  with  one  string  of  brass  or  steel  wire  to  each 
note,  sounded  by  means  of  leather  or  qmll  plectrums  or 
jacks.     It  was  formerly  much  used. 

Dumb  spinet.    (Mus.)  See  Maniohoedon. 

Spl'net  (spi'ngt  or  spTn'St),  re.  [L.  spinetum.  See 
Spinny.]    A  spinny.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Spine'tail'  (spin'tal'),  «.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  swifts  of  the  genus  Acanthylis,  or  CA»- 
iura,  and  allied  genera,  in  which  the  shafts  of  the  tail 
feathers  terminate  in  rigid  spines.  (6)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  South  American  and  Central  American 
clamatorial  birds  belonging  to  Synallaxis  and  allied  gen- 
era of  the  family  Dendrocolaptidx.  They  are  allied  to 
the  ovenbirds.     (c)  The  ruddy  duck.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Spine'-tallOd'  (spin'tald'),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  the 
tail  quills  ending  in  sharp,  naked  tips. 

Spine-tailed  swift.    {Zo'dl.)  See  Spinetail  (o). 

Spin'et-ed  (spIn'St-ed),  a.    SUt ;  cleft.    [06s.  &  iJ.] 

Spi-nll'er-ous  (spt-nif'er-us),  a.  [L.  spinifer  ;  spina 
a  thorn  -|-  ferre  to  produce.]  Producing  spines ;  bear- 
ing thorns  or  spines  ;  thorny  ;  spiny. 

Spin'1-form  (spIn'T-fSrm),  a.     Shaped  like  a  spine. 

Spl-nig'ei-OUS  (spt-nTj'er-us),  a.  [L.  spiniger  ;  spina 
spuie  -|-  gerere  to  bear.]  Bearing  a  spine  or  spines ; 
thorn-bearing. 

Spln'i-ness  (spm'i-ngs),  re.    Quality  of  being  spiny. 

Spin'i-spir'U-late  (spin't-spTr'fi-lat),  a.  (Zo'dl.) 
Having  spines  arranged  spirally.    See  Spicule. 

Spink  (spTnk),  re.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  spink  a  kind  of  small 
bird,  Gr.  airiyyo^,  and  E.  finch.J    (Zo'dl.)  The  chaffinch. 

Spin'na-ker  (spTn'na-ker),  re.  (Naut.)  A  large  trian- 
gular sail  set  upon  a  boom,  —  used  when  running  before 
the  wind. 

Spin'ner  (-ner),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  spins; 
one  skilled  in  spinning  ;  a  spinning  machine. 

2.  A  spider.     "  Long-legged  spinners,"  Shak. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  A  goatsucker  ;  —  so  called  from  the  peculiar 
noise  it  makes  when  darting  through  the  air. 

4.  (Zo'dl,)  A  spinneret. 

Eing  spinner,  a  machine  for  spinning,  in  which  the  twist, 
given  to  the  yarn  by  a  revolving  bobbin,  is  regulated  by 
the  drag  of  a  smaU  metal  loop  which  slides  around  a 
ring  encircling  the  bobbin,  instead  of  by  a  throstle. 

Spin'ner-et  (-et),  re.  (Zo'dl,)  One  of  the  special  jointed 
organs  situated  on  the  under  side, 
and  near  the  end,  of  the  abdomen 
of  spiders,  by  means  of  which  they 
spin  their  webs.  Most  spiders 
have  three  pairs  of  spinnerets,  but 
some  have  only  two  pairs.  The 
ordinary  silk  line  of  the  spider  is 
composed  of  numerous  smaller  lines 
joined  after  issuing  from  the  spin- 
nerets. 

Spin'ner-Ule  (-61),  n.  (Zo'dl,)  Spinnerets  (a 6 erf)  of 
One  of  the  numerous  small  spinning  ^  Spider,  much  en- 
tubes  on  the  spinnerets  of  spiders.        larged. 

Spin'ney  (-nj),  re. ;  pi.  Spinneys  (-niz).  Same  as 
Spinny.  T.  Hughes- 
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Spinning  Wheel,  with 
Housewife  spinning 
Yarn. 


Spln'nlng  (spTn'nTng),  a.  &  n.  from  Spin. 

Spinning  gland  (Zool.),  one  of  the  glands  which  form 
the  material  for  spinning  the  silk  of  silkworms  and  other 
larvae.  —  Spinning  house,  formerly  a  common  name  for  a 
house  of  correction  in  England,  the  women  confined  there- 
in being  employed  in  spinning.  —  Spinning  jenny  (Much. ), 
an  engme  or  machine  for  spinnmg  wool  or  cotton,  by 
means  olE  a  large  number  of  spindles  revolving  simultane- 
ously. —  Spinning  mite  (ZooL),  the  red  spider.  —  Spinning 
wheel,  a  machine  for  spinning  yarn  or  thread,  in  which  a 
wheel  drives  a  single  spindle, 
and  is  itself  driven  by  the 
hand,  or  by  the  foot  acting  on 
a  treadle. 

Spln'ny  (-nf),  n.  ;  pi.  Spih- 
NiES  (-ntz).  [or.  espinaye, 
espinoye,  espinei,  espinoi,  F. 
epinaie,  from  L.  spinetum  a 
thicket  of  thorns,  fr,  spina  a 
thorn.  See  Spine.]  A  small 
thicket  or  grove  with  under- 
growth;  a  clump  of  trees. 
[Written  also  spinney,  and 
spiny.} 

The  downs  rise  steep,  crowned 
with  black  fir  spinnies.  C.  Kingsley. 

Spln'ny,  a.  [Of.  Spint,  a.]  Thin  and  long ;  slim ; 
slender.     [06«.  or  Prov.  Eng.'] 

Spl-nose'  (spt-nos'  or  spl'nos'),  a.  [L.  spinosus,  from 
spina  a  thorn.]  Full  of  spines ;  armed  with  thorns ; 
thorny. 

Spi-nos'1-ty  (spt-nSs'I-tj?),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  spiny  or  thorny  ;  spininess. 

Spl'nous  (spi'niis),  a.    1.  Spinose  ;  thorny. 

2.  Having  the  form  of  a  spine  or  thorn  ;  spinelike. 

Splnoos  procesa  of  a  vertebra  (Anal,),  the  dorsal  process 
of  the  neural  arch  of  a  vertebra ;  a  neurapophysis. 

Spl-no'Zlsm  (spI-no'zTz'm  or  spi'no-),  n.  The  form 
of  Pantheism  taught  by  Benedict  Spinosa,  that  there  ia 
but  one  substance,  or  infinite  essence,  in  the  universe,  of 
which  the  so-called  material  and  spiritual  beings  and 
pheuomena  are  only  modes,  and  that  this  one  substance 
.8  God.     [Written  ^so  Spinosism.'] 

Spi-no'zlst  (-zTst),  n.     A  believer  in  Spinozism. 

Spin'ster  (spln'ster),  n.  ISpin  -)-  -ster.']  1.  A  woman 
who  spins,  or  whose  occupation  is  to  spin. 

She  spake  to  spmsters  to  spin  it  out.  Piers  Plowman,. 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun.  Shak. 

2.  A  man  who  spins.     [OJs.]  Shak. 

3.  (Law)  An  unmarried  or  single  woman  ;  —  used  in 
legal  proceedings  as  a  title,  or  addition  to  the  surname. 

If  a  gentlewoman  be  termed  a  spinster,  she  may  abate  the 
writ.  Coke. 

4.  A  woman  of  evil  life  and  character  ;  —  so  called 
from  being  forced  to  spin  in  a  house  of  correction.   lObs.J 

Spin'stress  (-stres),  ra.  A  woman  who  spins.  T.Brown. 

Spin'stry  {-strf),  n.  The  business  of  one  who  spins  ; 
spinning.     [06s.]  Milton. 

Spln'ule  (spin'ul  or  spin'ial),  n.  [L.  spinula,  dim.  of 
spina  a  spine :  cf.  r.  spinule."]    A  minute  spine.    Dana. 

Spin'u-Ies'cent  (-ii-lgs'sent),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  small 
spines ;  somewhat  thorny. 

Spin'u-lose'  (-los'),  1  a     [Cf.  F.  spinuleux.l    Covered 

Spln'u-lOUS  (-lus),    )      with  small  spines. 

Spln'y  (spin'y),  a.  [From  Spine.]  1.  Full  of  spines ; 
thorny  ;  as,  a  spiny  tree. 

2.  tike  a  spine  in  shape;  slender.  " /Spiny  grasshop- 
pers sit  chirping."  Chapman. 

3.  Fig. :  Abounding  with  difficulties  or  annoyances. 

The  spiny  deserts  of  scholastic  philosophy.    Bp.  Warburton. 

Spiny  lobster.  (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Rock  lobster,  under 
Rock.    See  also  Lobster. 

Spln'y,  re.     See  Spinny. 

II  Spi-0'de-a  (spt-o'de-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Spio  the 
typical  genus.]  {Zo'dl.)  An  extensive  division  of  marine 
Annelida,  including  those  that  are  without  oral  tenta- 
cles or  cirri,  and  have  the  gills,  when  present,  mostly 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  body.  They  generally 
live  in  burrows  or  tubes. 

Spi'ra-We  (spl'ra-b'l),  a.  [L.  spiraUlis.']  Capable 
of  being  breathed  ;  respirable.     \_Obs.'\  Nash. 

Spir'a-cle  (splr'a-k'l  or  spl'ra-k'l ;  277),  n.  [L.  spi- 
raculum,  fr.  spirare  to  breathe :  cf.  F.  spiracule.  See 
Spikit.]  1.  (Anat.)  The  nostril,  or  one  of  the  nostrils, 
of  whales,  porpoises,  and  allied  animals. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  One  of  the  external  openings  commu- 
nicating with  the  air  tubes  or  tracheae 
of  insects,  rayriapods,  and  arachnids. 
They  are  variable  in  number,  and  are 
usually  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  t 
thorax  and  abdomen,  a,  pair  to  a  seg- 
ment. These  openings  are  usually 
elliptical,  and  capable  of  being  closed. 
See  TUust.  under  Colboptera.  (b)  Spiracle  of  Common 
A  tubular  orifice  communicating  with  ^^^'  """='^  enlarged, 
the  gUl  cavity  of  certain  ganoid  and  all  elasmobranch 
fishes.    It  is  the  modified  first  gill  cleft. 

3.  Any  small  aperture  or  vent  for  air  or  other  fluid. 
Spl-rac'U-lar  (spt-rSk'ii-ler),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

a  spiracle. 

Spl-ras'a  (-re'4),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  arreipaia,  fr.  aire'tpa 
a  coil.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  or  perennial  herbs 
including  the  meadowsweet  and  the  hardback. 

Spl-r»'lc  (-Tk),  a.    (Chem.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  derived  from,  the  meadowsweet 
(.Spirxa)  ;    formerly,   designating  an    acid   ^fi 
which  is  now  called  snlicyiic  acid. 

Spl'ral  (spi'ral),  a.  [Cf.  P.  spiral.  See  „  .  ,  „,,  „ 
Spire  a  winding  line.]  1.  Winding  or  cir-  ^P'X„  „„;  „, 
cling  round  a  center  or  pole  and  gradually  Operoulum 
receding  from  it;  as,  the  spiral  curve  of  a  (of  Ci/clo- 
watch  spring.  strema). 


LAni'i, 


Spiral  of  Archimedes. 


«  Spiralozooids  of  Ut/dj  ac 
tmta  ecliinata  h  h  Hy 
dranths;  $r  Blastostyle  with 
Sporosacs. 


2.  Winding  round  a  cylinder  or  imaginary  axis,  and 
at  the  same  time  rising  or  advancing  forward  ;  winding 
like  the  thread  of  a  screw ;  helical. 

3.  (Geom.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spiral ;  like  a  spiral. 
Spiral  gear,  or  Spiral  wheel  (Mach.), 

a  gear  resembling  in  general  a  spur 
gear,  but  having  its  teeth  cut  at  an 
angle  with  its  axis,  or  so  that  they 
form  small  portions  of  screws  or  spi- 
rals.—Spiral  gearing,  a  kind  of  gear- 
ing sometimes  used  in  light  machin- 
ery, in  which  spiral  gears,  instead  of 
bevel  gears,  are  used  to  transmit  mo-       r,  ■    ,  „ 
tion  between  shafts  that  are  not  par-        Spiral  dears, 
allel.  —  Spiral  operculum,  an  operculum  which  has  spiral 
lines  of  growth.  —  Spiral  shell,  any 
shell  in  which  the  whorls  form  a 
spiral  or  helix.—  Spiral  spring.    See 
the  Note  under  Spring,  n.,  4. 

Spl'ral  (spi'ral),  n.  [Cf.  F.  spi- 
rale.  SeeSpiRAL,a.]  1.  (Geom.)  A 
plane  curve,  not  reentrant,  de- 
scribed by  a  point,  called  the  gene- 
ratrix, moving  along  a  straight  line 
according  to  a  mathematical  law,  ■    i  o  ■    i 

while  the  line  is  revolving  about  a    Geometrical  Spiral, 
fixed  point  called  the  pole.     Cf.  Helk. 

2.  Anything  which  has  a  spiral  form,  as  a  spiral  shell, 

E<]ulangalar  spiral,  a  plane  curve 
which  cuts  all  its  generatrices  at 
the  same  angle.  Same  as  Logarith- 
mic spiral,  under  Logarithmic  — 
Spiral  of  Archimedes,  a  spiral  the 
law  of  which  is  that  the  generatrix 
moves  uniformly  along  the  revolv- 
ing line,  which  also  moves  uni- 
formly. 

Spi-ral'1-ty  (spt-rSl'T-ty),  re. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  spiral. 

Spi'ral-ly  (spi'ral-ly),  adv.  In  a 
spiral  form,  manner,  or  direction. 

Spl-ra'lo-ZO'oid  (spt-ra'lo-zo'oid),  re.  [Spiral -\- zooid. 
So  called  because  they  often 
have  a  spiral  form  when  con- 
tracted.] (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the 
special  defensive  zooids  of  cer- 
tain hydroids.  They  have  the 
form  of  long,  slender  tenta- 
cles, and  bear  lasso  cells. 

Spl'rant  (spi'rant),  re.  [L. 
spirans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of  spi- 
rare to  breathe.  See  Spirit.] 
(Phon.)  A  term  used  differ- 
ently by  different  authorities ; 
—  by  some  as  equivalent  to 
fricative,  —  that  is,  as  includ- 
ing all  the  continuous  conso- 
nants, except  the  nasals  m,  re,  ng ;  with  the  further  ex- 
ception, by  others,  of  the  liquids  r,  I,  and  the  semivow- 
els w,  y ;  by  others  limited  to  /,  v,  th  surd  and  sonant, 
and  the  sound  of  German  ch,  —  thus  excluding  the  sibi- 
lants, as  well  as  the  nasals,  liquids,  and  semivowels.  See 
Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  197-208. 

Spi-ran'thy  (spt-rSn'thy),  re.  [Gr.  o-iretpa  a  coil  -f 
avBoi  flower.]  (Bci.)  The  occasional  twisted  growth  of 
the  parts  of  a  flower. 

Spl-ra'tion  (spt-ra'shun),  re.  [L.  spiratio,  fr.  spirare 
to  breathe.]     The  act  of  breathing.     [06i.]         Barrow. 

Spire  (spir),  V.  i.  [L.  spirare  to  breathe.  See  Spirit.] 
To  breathe.     [06s.]  Shenstone. 

Spire,  re.  [OE.  spire,  spir,  a  blade  of  grass,  a  young 
shoot,  AS.  spir  ;  akin  to  G.  spier  a  blade  of  grass,  Dan. 
spire  a  sprout,  sprig,  Sw.  spira  a  spar,  Icel.  spira.']  1.  A 
slender  stalk  or  blade  in  vegetation ;  as,  a  spire  of  grass 
or  of  wheat. 

An  oak  Cometh  up  a  little  spire.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  tapering  body  that  shoots  up  or  out  to  a  point 
in  a  conical  or  pyramidal  form.  Specific- 
ally (A7'ch.),  the  roof  of  a  tower  when  of  a 
pyramidal  form  and  high  in  proportion  to 
its  width ;  also,  the  pyramidal  or  aspiring 
termination  of  a  tower  which  can  not  be 
said  to  have  a  roof,  such  as  that  of  Strasburg 
cathedral ;  the  tapering  part  of  a  steeple, 
or  the  steeple  itself.  "With  glistering 
spires  and  pinnacles  adorned."       Milton. 

A  sp?j'e  of  land  that  stands  apart. 

Cleft  from  the  main.  Tennyson. 

Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful 

bells 
Jusl  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear.    Cowper. 

3.  (Mining)  A  tube  or  fuse  for  commu- 
nicating fire  to  the  charge  in  blasting. 

4.  The  top,  or  uppermost  point,  of  any- 
thing ;  the  summit. 

The  spire  and  top  of  praises. 

Spire,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spired  (.spird);  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.' Spiring.]  To  shoot  forth,  or  up  in,  or  as  it  in,  a 
spire.  Emerson. 

It  is  not  so  apt  to  spire  up  as  the  other  sorts,  being  more  in- 
clined to  branch  into  arms.  Mortimer. 

Spire,  re.  [L.  spira  coil,  twist ;  akin  to  Gr.  o-Tretpa  :  cf . 
F.  spire.']   1.  A  spiral ;  a  curl ;  a  whorl ;  a  twist.   Dryden. 

2.  (Geom.)  The  part  of  a  spiral  generated  in  one  revo- 
lution of  the  straight  line  about  the  pole.    See  Spiral,  re. 

Spire  bearer.    (Paleon.)  Same  as  Spiriper. 

Spired  (spird),  a.  Having  a  spire  ;  being  in  the  form 
of  a  spire  ;  as,  a  spired  steeple.  3fason. 

Spl'rl-cle  (spi'ri-k'l),  n.  [Dim.,  fr.  L.  spira  a  coil.] 
(Bot.)  One  of  certain  minute  coiled  threads  in  the  coat- 
ing of  some  seeds.  When  moistened  these  threads  pro- 
trude in  great  numbers.  Gi'ay. 

Spl'rl-ler  (spi'rT-ter),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  spira  a  coil  + 
ferre  to  bear.]  (Paleon.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species 
of  fossil  bracliiopods  of  the  genus  Spirifer,  or  Delthyris, 


Spirifer  {S.  striatus), 
a  Exterior ;  b  Interior 
of  Shell,  opened  to 
show  Spiral  Arms. 


and  allied  genera,  in  which  the  long  calcareous  supports 
of  the  arms  form  a  large  spiral,  or 
helix,  on  each  side. 

II  Spi-rmum  (spt-rTllum),  re. 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  spira  a  coil.] 
(Biol.)  A  genus  of  common  motile 
microorganisms  (Spirobacteria) 
having  the  form  of  spiral-shaped 
filaments.  One  species  is  said  to 
be  the  cause  of  relapsing  fever. 

Splr'ing  (spir'ing),  a.  Shooting 
up  in  a  spire  or  spires.  "  The 
spiring  grass."  Drayton. 

Spir'it  (spir'Tt),  re.  [OF.  espirit, 
esperit,  F.  esprit,  L.  spiritus,  from 
spirare  to  breathe,  to  blow.  Cf. 
Conspire,  Expire,  Esprit,  Sprite.] 

1.  Air  set  in  motion  by  breath- 
ing ;  breath ;  hence,  sometimes, 
life  itself.     [06s.]     "All  of  spmi  would  deprive." 

Spenser. 
The  mild  air,  with  season  moderate, 
Gently  attempered,  and  disposed  so  well, 
That  still  it  breathed  forth  sweet  S2)irit.         Spenser. 

2.  A  rough  breathing ;  an  aspirate,  as  the  letter  h  ;  also, 
a  mark  to  denote  aspiration ;  a  breathing.     [06s.] 

Be  it  a  letter  or  spirit,  we  have  great  use  for  it.    £.  Jonsoiu 

3.  Life,  or  living  substance,  considered  independently 
of  corporeal  existence ;  an  intelligence  conceived  of  apart 
from  any  physical  organization  or  embodiment ;  vital 
essence,  force,  or  energy,  as  distinct  from  matter. 

4.  The  intelligent,  immaterial,  and  immortal  part  of 
man  ;  the  soul,  in  distinction  from  the  body  in  which  it 
resides  ;  the  agent  or  subject  of  vital  and  spiritual  func- 
tions, whether  spiritual  or  material. 

There  is  a  spirit  in  man  ;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  them  understanding.  Job  xsxii.  8. 

As  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so  faith  without  works 
is  dead  also.  James  ii.  26. 

Spirit  is  a  substance  wherein  thinking,  knowing,  doubting, 
and  a  power  of  moving,  do  subsist.  Locke. 

5.  Specifically,  a  disembodied  soul ;  the  human  soul 
after  it  has  left  the  body. 

Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit 
shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it.  £iccl.  xii.  7. 

Ye  gentle  spirits  far  away. 
With  whom  we  shared  the  cup  of  grace.  Keble. 

6.  Any  supernatural  being,  good  or  bad;  an  appari- 
tion ;  a  specter ;  a  ghost ;  also,  sometimes,  a  sprite ;  a 
fairy ;  an  elf. 

Whilst  young,  preserve  his  tender  mind  from  all  impressions 
of  spirits  and  goblins  in  the  dark.  Locke. 

7.  Energy,  vivacity,  ardor,  enthusiasm,  courage,  etc. 
"Write  it  then,  quickly,"  replied  Bede  ;  and  summoning  all 

his  spints  together,  like  the  last  blaze  of  a  candle  going  out.  he 
indited  it,  and  expired.  Fuller. 

8.  One  who  is  vivacious  or  lively ;  one  who  evinces  . 
great  activity  or  peculiar  characteristics  of  mind  or  tem- 
per ;  as,  a  ruling  spirit ;  a  schismatic  spirit. 

Such  spirits  as  he  desired  to  please,  such  would  I  choose  for 
my  judges.  Dryden. 

9.  Temper  or  disposition  of  mind ;  mental  condition 
or  disposition ;  intellectual  or  moral  state ;  —  often  in  the 
plural ;  as,  to  be  cheerful,  or  in  good  spirits;  to  be  down- 
hearted, or  in  bad  spirits. 

God  has  . . .  made  a  spirit  of  building  succeed  a  spirit  of  pull- 
ing down.  South. 
A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ.  Pope, 

10.  Intent ;  real  meaning ;  —  opposed  to  the  letter,  or 
to  formal  statement ;  also,  characteristic  quality,  espe- 
cially such  as  is  derived  from  the  individual  genius  or 
the  personal  character ;  as,  the  spirit  of  an  enterprise, 
of  a  document,  or  the  like. 

11.  Tenuous,  volatile,  airy,  or  vapory  substance,  pos- 
sessed of  active  qualities. 

All  bodies  have  spirits  .  .  .  within  them.        Bacon, 

12.  Any  liquid  produced  by  distillation ;  especially, 
alcohol,  the  spirits,  or  spirit,  of  wine  (it  having  been  first 
distilled  from  wine) ;  —  often  in  the  plural. 

13.  pi.  Rum,  whisky,  brandy,  gin,  and  other  distilled 
liquors  having  much  alcohol,  in  distinction  from  wine 
and  malt  liquors. 

14.  (3Ied. )  A  solution  in  alcohol  of  a  volatile  principle. 
Cf.  Tincture.  U.  S.  Disp, 

15.  (Alchemy)  Any  one  of  the  four  substances,  sul- 
phur, sal  ammoniac,  quicksilver,  or  arsenic  (or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  orpiment). 

The  four  spirits  and  the  bodies  seven.       Chaucer, 

16.  (Dyeing)  Stannic  chloride.    See  under  Stannic. 

IS^^  Spirit  is  sometimes  joined  with  other  words,  form- 
ing compounds,  geiier.Tlly  of  obvious  signification ;  as, 
spirit-nnoving,  spirit-searc'iimg,  sj)ij-!/-stirring,  etc. 

Astral  spirits,  Familiar  spirit,  etc.  See  under  Astral, 
Familiar,  etc. —Animal  spirits,  (a)  (Physiol.)  The  fuid 
which  at  one  time  was  supposed  to  circulate  through  the 
nerves  and  was  regarded  as  tlie  agent  of  sensation  and 
motion ;  —  called  also  the  nervousjltiid,  or  nervous  princi' 
pie.  (6)  Physical  health  and  energy;  frolicsomeness; 
sportiveness.  —  Ardent  spirits,  strong  alcoholic  liquors, 
as  brandy,  rum,  whisky,  etc.,  obtnined  by  distillation. 
—  Holy  Spirit,  or  The  Spirit  (Theol.),  the  Spirit  of  God, 
or  the  third  person  of  tho  Trinity ;  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
spirit  also  signifies  the  hmnau  spirit  as  iutluenced  or  ani- 
mated by  tho  Divine  Spirit. — Proof  spirit.  (Chcm.)  See 
under  Proof.  —  Kectifled  spirit  (CVfcwi.i,  spirit  rendered 
purer  or  more  concentrated  by  redistillation,  so  as  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  absolute  alooliol.  —  Spirit  but- 
terfly (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  delicate 
butterflies  of  tropical  America  belonging  to  tlip  i::enus 
Ithnmia.  The  wings  aro  K.iuzy  and  nearly  dostitiiteof 
scales.  —  Spirit  duck.  iZo'ol.)  {a)  Tim  bufllo-lieiuU-il  duck. 
(6)  Tlie  golden-oye.  —  Spirit  lamp  {.-Irt),  a  Iniup  in  which 
alcohol  or  niothylatod  spirit  is  burned.  —  Spirit  level.  See 
under  Level.  —  Spirit  of  hartshorn.  (Old  Chrni.)  See 
under    Hartshorn.  —  Spirit    of    Mlndorerus   (Med.),   an 
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aqueous  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium ;  —  named  after 
B.  Minderer,  a  piiysician  of  Augsburg.  —  Spirit  of  nitrous 
ether  {Ated.  Chem.),  a  pale  yellow  liquid,  of  a  sweetish 
taste  and  a  pleasant  ethereal  odor.  It  is  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  alcohol  witli  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and 
consists  essentially  of  ethyl  nitrite  witli  a  little  acetic 
aldehyde.  It  is  used  as  a  diaphoretic,  diuretic,  antispas- 
modic, etc.  Called  also  sioeet  spirit  of  n  iter.  —  Spirit  of 
salt  (Cfievi.),  hydrochloric  acid  ;  — so  called  because  ob- 
tained from  salt  and  sulphuric  acid.  [Obs.]  —  Spirit  of 
Bonse,  the  utmost  refinement  of  sensation.  [Obs.]  S/iak. 
—  Spirits,  or  Spirit,  of  turpentine  (CAem.),  rectified  oil  of 
turpentine,  a  transparent,  colorless,  volatile,  and  very  in- 
flammable liquid,  distilled  from  the  turpentine  of  the 
various  species  of  pine ;  camphine.  See  Camphine.  — 
Spirit  of  vitriol  {Chen.),  sulphuric  acid;  — so  called  be- 
cause formerly  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  green  vit- 
riol. [06s.]— Sph:it  of  vitriolic  ether  (Chem.),  ether;  — 
often  but  incorrectly  called  sulphuric  ether.  See  Ethee. 
[Oij!.]  —  Spirits,  or  Spirit,  of  wine  (Chem.),  alcohol;— so 
called  because  formerly  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
wine.  —  Spirit  rapper,  one  who  practices  spirit  rapping ;  a 
"medium"  so  called.  —  Spirit  rapping,  an  alleged  form 
of  communication  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead  by  raps. 
See  Spiritualism,  3.  —  Sweet  spirit  of  niter.  See  Spirit  of 
nitrous  ether,  above. 

Syn.  —  Life  ;  ardor ;  energy ;  fire  ;  courage ;  anima- 
tion ;  cheerfulness ;  vivacity  ;  enterprise. 

Splr'lt  (spTr'It),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spirited  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Spiriting.]  1.  To  animate  with  vigor  ;  to  ex- 
cite ;  to  encourage ;  to  inspirit ;  as,  civil  dissensions  often 
spirit  the  ambition  of  private  men ;  —  sometimes  followed 
by  up. 

Many  officers  and  private  men  spirit  xtp  and  assist  those  obsti- 
nate people  to  continue  in  their  rebellion.  Swift. 

2.  To  convey  rapidly  and  secretly,  or  mysteriously,  as 
if  by  the  agency  of  a  spirit ;  to  kidnap ;  —  often  with 
away,  or  off. 

The  ministry  had  him  spirited  away,  and  carried  abroad  as  a 
dangerous  person.  Avhuthnot  ^-  Pope. 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  spirited  into  some  castle  of  antiquity. 

Willis. 

Spiriting  away  (Law),  causing  to  leave  ;  the  offense  of 
inducing  a  witness  to  leave  a  jurisdiction  so  as  to  evade 
process  requiring  attendance  at  trial. 

Spir'lt-al-ly  (-al-ly),  adv.  [L.  spiritalis  belonging  to 
breathing.]    By  means  of  the  breath.     \_Obs.']      Holder. 

Splr'lt-ed,  a.  1.  Animated  or  possessed  l^y  a  spirit. 
\_Obs.'\     "  So  talked  the  spirited,  sly  snake."         Milton. 

2.  Animated ;  full  of  life  or  vigor  ;  lively  ;  full  of  spirit 
or  fire ;  as,  a  spirited  oration;  a  spirited  answer. 

^S^  Spirited  is  much  used  in  composition ;  as  in  high- 
Spirited,  low-spirited,  viiea.n-spirited,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Lively ;  vivacious ;  animated ;  ardent ;  active  ; 
bold  ;  courageous. 

—  Spir'It-efl-ly,  adv.  —  Spir'lt-ed-ness,  n. 

SpJr'lt-ful  (-ful),  a.    Full  of  spirit ;  spirited,     [i?.] 
The  spirltnd  and  orderly  life  of  our  own  grown  men.  Milton. 

—  Spir'it-ful-ly  idv.  —  Spir'it-ful-ness,  n. 

Spir'lt-ism  (-iz'm),  n.     Spiritualism. 
Spir'lt-ist,  n.    A  spiritualist. 

Spir'it-lesa,  a.  1.  Destitute  of  spirit ;  wanting  ani- 
mation ;  wanting  cheerfulness  ;  dejected  ;  depressed. 

2.  Destitute  of  vigor  ;  wanting  life,  courage,  or  fire. 

A  man  so  faint,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woebegone.  Shak. 

3.  Having  no  breath  ;  extinct ;  dead.  "  The  spiritless 
body."  Greenhill. 

—  Spir'lt-less-ly,  adv.  —  Spir'it-less-ness,  n. 

II  Spi'ri-tO'SO  (spe're-to'so),  a.  &  adv.  [It.]  {3fus.) 
Spirited;  spiritedly;  —  a  direction  to  perform  a  passage 
in  an  animated,  lively  manner. 

Splr'lt-OUS  (spTr'it-iis),  a.  [Cf.  Spirituous]  1.  Like 
Bpirit ;  refined  ;  defecated  ;  pure.     [iJ.] 

More  refined,  more  spiritons  and  pure.  Milton. 

2.  Ardent ;  active,     [i?.] 

Splr'lt-OUS-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  spiritous.    [J?.] 
Spir'it-U-al  (-iJ-al ;  135),  a.     [L.  spiritualis :  cf.   F. 
spirituel.     See  Spirit.]     1.  Consisting  of  spirit ;  not  ma- 
terial ;  incorporeal ;  as,  a  spiritual  substance  or  being. 
It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiriittal  body. 

1  Cor.  XV.  44. 
Z.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  intellectual  and  higher  en- 
dowments of  the  mind  ;  mental ;  intellectual. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  moral  feelings  or  states  of 
the  soul,  as  distinguished  from  the  external  actions ; 
reaching  and  affecting  the  spirits. 

God's  law  is  spiritual ,  it  is  a  transcript  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  extends  its  authority  to  the  acts  of  the  soul  of  man. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  soul  or  its  affections  as 
influenced  by  the  Spirit ;  controlled  and  inspired  by  the 
divine  Spirit ;  proceeding  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  pure  ; 
holy  ;  divine ;  heavenly-minded  ;  —  opposed  to  carnal. 

That  I  may  impart  unto  you  some  spiritual  gift.   I?om.  i.  11. 

Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings.  £pli.  i.  3. 

If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual,  re- 
store such  an  one.  Gal.  vi.  1. 

5.  Not  lay  or  temporal ;  relating  to  sacred  things ; 
ecclesiastical ;  as,  the  spiritual  functions  of  the  clergy ; 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal;  a  spiritual  corporation. 

Spiritual  coadjutor.    (Eccl.)  See  the  Note  under  Jesuit. 

—  Spiritual  court  (Bed.  Law),  an  ecclesiastical  court,  or  a 
court  having  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  affairs ;  a  court 
held  hy  a  bishop  or  other  ecclesiastic. 

Spll'it-U-al,  n.  A  spiritual  function,  office,  or  affair. 
See  Spirituality,  2. 

He  assigns  supremacy  to  the  pope  in  spirituals,  and  to  the  em- 
peror in  temporals.  Lowell. 

Spir'it-U-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  spiritual. 

2.  (Philos.)  The  doctrine,  in  opposition  to  the  materi- 
alists, that  all  which  exists  is  spirit,  or  soul  —  that  what 
is  called  the  external  world  is  either  a  succession  of  no- 
tions impressed  on  the  mind  by  the  Deity,  as  maintained 
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by  Berkeley,  or  else  the  mere  educt  of  the  mind  itself, 
as  taught  by  Fichte. 

3.  A  belief  that  departed  spirits  hold  intercourse  with 
mortals  by  means  of  physical  phenomena,  as  by  rapping, 
or  during  abnormal  mental  states,  as  in  trances,  or  the 
like,  commonly  manifested  through  a  person  of  special 
susceptibility,  called  a  medium;  spiritism ;  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  spiritualists. 

What  is  called  spiritualism  should,  I  think,  be  called  a  mental 
species  of  materialism.  fi.  H.  Hutton. 

Spit'it-U-al-lst  (spTr'it-ii-al-Tst),  n.  1.  One  who  pro- 
fesses a  regard  for  spiritual  things  only ;  one  whose  em- 
ployment is  of  a  spiritual  character  ;  an  ecclesiastic. 

2.  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of  spiritualism. 

3.  One  who  believes  in  direct  intercourse  with  de- 
parted spirits,  through  the  agency  of  persons  commonly 
called  mediums,  by  means  of  physical  phenomena ;  one 
who  attempts  to  maintain  such  intercourse ;  a  spiritist. 

Spir'it-u-al-lst,  a.    Spiritualistic.  Tylor. 

Spir'it-u-al-is'tio  (-Is'tlk),  a.  Relating  to,  or  con- 
nected with,  spiritualism. 

Spir'it-U-al'i-ty  (-ai'i-tj),  n. ;  pi.  Spiritualities  (-ttz). 
Ih.  spiritualitas :   cf.V.  spiritualite.']     1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  spiritual ;  incorporeality  ;  heavenly-miud- 
edness. 
A  pleasure  made  for  the  soul,  suitable  to  its  spirituality.  South. 

If  this  light  be  nctspiritual,  yet  it  approacheth  nearest  to  spir- 
ituality. Sir  IF.  Raleigh. 

Much  of  our  spirituality  and  comfort  in  public  worship  de- 
pends on  the  state  of  mind  in  which  we  come.  Bickereteth. 

2.  {Eccl.)  That  which  belongs  to  the  church,  or  to  a 
person  as  an  ecclesiastic,  or  to  religion,  as  distinct  from 
temporalities. 

During  the  vacancy  of  a  see,  the  archbishop  is  guardian  of 
the  spiritualities  thereof.  Blackstone. 

3.  An  ecclesiastical  body ;  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
as  distinct  from,  or  opposed  to,  the  temporality.     [06s.] 

Five  entire  subsidies  were  granted  to  the  king  hy  the  spirit- 
unlity.  Fuller. 

Spir'lt-U-al-1-Za'tlon  (-al-T-za'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
spiritualizing,  or  the  state  of  being  spiritualized. 

Spir'lt-U-al-lze  (-iz),  v.  <.  limp.  &p.p.  Spiritualized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Spiritualizing  (-i'zTng).]  [Cf.  F. 
spiritualiser.']  1.  To  refine  intellectually  or  morally  ; 
to  purify  from  the  corrupting  influences  of  the  world  ; 
to  give  a  spiritual  character  or  tendency  to  ;  as,  to  spir- 
itualize the  soul. 

This  seen  in  the  clear  air,  and  the  whole  spiritualized  by  end- 
less recollections,  fills  the  eye  and  the  heart  more  forcibly  than 
I  can  find  words  to  say.  Carlyle. 

2.  To  give  a  spiritual  meaning  to ;  to  take  in  a  spir- 
itual sense  ;  —  opposed  to  literalize. 

3.  {Old  Chem.)  To  extract  spirit  from;  also,  to  con- 
vert into,  or  impregnate  with,  spirit. 

Splx'it-U-al-i'zer  (-I'zer),  n.     One  who  spiritualizes. 

Splr'lt-U-al-ly,  adv.  in  a  spiritual  manner ;  with 
purity  of  spirit ;  like  a  spirit. 

Spt'It-U-al-mind'ed  (-mind'Sd),  a.  Having  the  mind 
set  on  spiritual  things,  or  filled  with  holy  desires  and 

affections.  —  Spii'lt-u-al-nUnd'ed-ness,  n. 

Spil'lt-U-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
spiritual  or  spiritual-minded  ;  spirituality. 

Splr'lt-u-al-ty  (-ty),  n.  [See  SpraiTUAirrT.]  (Eccl.) 
An  ecclesiastical  body  ;  a  spirituality.  Shak. 

li  Spl'ri'tU'elle'  (spe're'tu'Sl'),  a.  [F.]  Of  the  na- 
ture, or  having  the  appearance,  of  a  spirit ;  pure  ;  re- 
fined ;  ethereal. 

Spir'It-U-OS'i-ty  (spTr'Tt-ii-Ss'I-ty),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  spirituous ;  spirituousness.     [i?.] 

Splr'lt-U-OUS  (-8s),  a.  [Cf.  (for  sense  2)  F.  spiriiueux. 
Cf.  Spiritous.]  1.  Having  the  quality  of  spirit ;  tenuous 
in  substance,  and  having  active  powers  or  properties ; 
ethereal ;  immaterial ;  spiritual ;  pure. 

2.  Containing,  or  of  the  nature  of,  alcoholic  (esp.  dis- 
tilled) spirit ;  consisting  of  refined  spirit ;  alcoholic ; 
ardent ;  as,  spirituous  liquors. 

3.  Lively ;  gay  ;  vivid  ;  airy.  [06s.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 
The  mind  of  man  is  of  that  spirituous,  stirring  nature,  that  it 

is  perpetually  at  work.  South. 

Splr'it-U-OUS-neSB,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
spirituous.     [iJ.]  Boyle. 

Spirk'et-ing  (sperk'5t-Tng),  n.  (Naut.)  The  planking 
from  the  waterways  up  to  the  port  sills.  Tolten. 

Splrl'lng  (sperl'ing),  n.     Sparling.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

II  Spl'ro-bac-te'rl-a  (spi'rS-bak-te'ri-a),  n.  pi.  ;  sing. 
SpiROBACTERiUM(-um).  [NL.  See  4th  SpiRE,  and  Bacte- 
MUH.]    (Biol.)  See  the  Note  imder  Microbacteru.. 

II  Spl'ro-chee'ta  (-ke'ta),  )  n.     [L.  spira  a  coil  -f  Gr. 

II  Spi'ro-chae'te  (-ke'te),  )  x<"''^  hair.]  (Biol.)  A 
genus  of  Spirobacteria  similar  to  Spirillum,  but  distin- 
guished by  its  motility.  One  species,  the  Spirochsete  Ober- 
meyeri,  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  relapsing  fever. 

Spi'ro-graph  (spi'rS-graf ),  n.  [L.  spirare  to  breathe 
-{•-graph.']  (Physiol.)  An  instrument  for  recording  the 
respiratory  movements,  as  the  sphygmograph  does  those 
of  the  pulse. 

Spl-rom'e-ter  (spt-rom'e-ter),  re.  [L.  spirare  to 
breathe  +  -meter.'}  An  instrument  for  measuring  the 
vital  capacity  of  the  lungs,  or  the  volume  of  air  which 
can  be  expelled  from  the  chest  after  the  deepest  possi- 
ble inspiration.     Cf.  Pneumatometee. 

Spl-rom'e-try  (-trj),  re.  The  act  or  process  of  meas- 
uring the  chest  capacity  by  means  of  a  spirometer. 

Spi'ro-scope  (spi'ro-skop),  n.  [L.  spirare  to  breathe 
4-  -scope.']  (Physiol.)  A  wet  meter  used  to  determine 
the  breathing  capacity  of  the  lungs. 

Spi-royl'lc  (spi-roil'Tk),  )  a.     [NL.  Spiraea  meadow- 

Spi-royl'oas  (-roil'us'),  )  sweet  (a  source  of  salicyl- 
al)  +  -yl  -\-  -ic,  -ous.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  desig- 
nating, a  substance  now  called  salicylal.     \Obs.] 

Spfift  (spert),  V.  &  re.     Same  as  Spuet. 

Spir'tle  (sper't'l),  V.  t.  To  spirt  in  a  scattering  manner. 

II  Splr'n-la  (splr'il-la),  re.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  spira  a 
coll.]     (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  cephalopods  having  a  multi- 
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locular,  internal,  siphunculated  shell  in  the  form  of  a  flat 
spiral,  the  coils  of  which  are  not  in  contact. 


Spirula.    a  Spirula  lievis,  showing  the  Intei-nal  Shell ;  6  Shell 
of  Spirula  fragilis,  nat.  size. 

Spir'U-late  (spTr'iS-lat),  a.  (Zool.)  Having  color  spots, 
or  structural  parts,  arranged  spirally. 

Spir'y  (splr'y),  a.  [From  Spire  a  winding  line.]  Of 
a  spiral  form  ;  wreathed ;  curled  ;  serpentine. 

Hid  in  the  spiry  volumes  of  the  snake.        Dryden, 

Spir'y,  a.  [Fr.  Spire  a  steeple.]  Of  of  pertaining  to  a 
spire  ;  like  a  spire,  tall,  slender,  and  tapering;  abounding- 
inspires;  as, spir?/ turrets.    " Spiry  tovins."     Thomson, 

SpiBS  (spis),  a.  [Ij.  spissus.]  Thick;  crowded;  com- 
pact; dense.     [06s.] 

This  spiss  and  .  .  .  copious,  yet  concise,  treatise.    Brerewood. 

Spis'sa-ted  (spis'sS-ted),  a.    Rendered  deuse  or  com- 
pact, as  by  evaporation ;  inspissated  ;  thickened.     IB.] 
The  spissated  juice  of  the  poppy.    Bp.  Warburton. 

Spis'si-tUde  (-sT-tud),  n.  [L.  spissiludo.]  Tlie  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  spissated  ;  as,  the  spissilude  of  co- 
agulated blood,  or  of  any  coagulum.  Arbuthnot. 

Spit  (sptt),  re.  [OE.  spite,  AS.  spitu ;  akin  to  D. 
spit.  Or.  spiess,  OHG.  spiz,  Dan.  spid,  Sw.  spelt,  and  to 
G.  spitz  pointed.  V170.]  1.  A 
long,  slender,  pointed  rod,  usually 
of  iron,  for  holding  meat  while  spit,  1. 

roasting. 

2.  A  small  point  of  land  running  into  the  sea,  or  a 
long,  narrow  shoal  extending  from  the  shore  into  the 
sea ;  as,  a  spit  of  sand.  Cook. 

3.  The  depth  to  which  a  spade  goes  in  digging ;  a 
spade  ;  a  spadeful.     \_Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Spit,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spitted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Spitting.]  [From  Sprr,  n.  ;  cf.  Speet.]  1.  To  thrust 
a  spit  through ;  to  fix  upon  a  spit ;  hence,  to  thrust 
through  or  impale  ;  as,  to  spit  a  loin  of  veal.  "Infants 
spitted  upon  pikes."  Shak. 

2.  To  spade  ;  to  dig.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Spit,  V.  i.    To  attend  to  a  spit ;  to  use  a  spit.     lObs.'] 
She 's  spitting  in  the  kitchen.  Old  Flay. 

Spit,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spit  (Spat,  archaic) ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  re.  Spitting.]  [AS.  spittan  ;  akin  to  G.  spiiizent 
Dan.  spijtte,  Sw.  spotta,  Icel.  spyta,  and  prob.  E.  S£eii». 
The  past  tense  spat  is  due  to  AS.  spsetle,  from  spsetan 
to  spit.  Cf.  Spat,  re..  Spew,  Spawl,  Spot,  re.]  1.  To 
eject  from  the  mouth ;  to  throw  out,  as  saliva  or  other 
matter,  from  the  mouth.     "Thus  spit  I  out  my  venom." 

Chaucer. 

2.  To  eject ;  to  throw  out ;  to  belch. 

^W^  Spitted  was  sometimes  used  as  the  preterit  and 
the  past  participle.  "  He  .  .  .  shall  be  mocked,  and  spite- 
fully entreated,  and  spitted  on."  Luke  xviu.  32, 

Spit,  n.  The  secretion  formed  by  the  glands  of  th& 
mouth  ;  spittle  ;  saliva ;  sputum. 

Spit,  V.  i.    1.  To  throw  out  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

2.  To  rain  or  snow  slightly,  or  with  sprinkles. 

It  had  been  spitting  with  rain.  Dickens. 

To  spit  on  or  upon,  to  insult  grossly ;  to  treat  witli 
contempt.    "  Spitting  upon  all  a,nti<irnty."  South. 

Splt'al  (spTt'ffl),  re.  [Abbreviated  from  hospital.'] 
[Written  also  spittle.]    A  hospital.     [Obs.]  Shak, 

Splt'al-house'  (-hous'),  re.    A  hospital.     [06s.] 

Splt'ball'  (-bal'),  re.  Paper  chewed,  and  rolled  into  a 
ball,  to  be  thrown  as  a  missile. 

Splt'box'  (-boks'),  re.    A  vessel  to  receive  spittle. 

Spltch'cock'  (spTch'kSk'),  V.  t.  [Ist  spit  -(-  cock.'] 
(Cookery)  To  split  (as  an  eel)  lengthwise,  and  broil  it,  or 
fry  it  in  hot  fat. 

Spltch'cock',  re.    (Cookery)  An  eel  split  and  broiled. 

Spltoh'cocked'  (-kBkf),  a.  (Cookery)  Broiled  or 
fried  after  being  split  lengthwise ;  —  said  of  eels. 

Spit'  curl'  (spif  kQrl').  A  little  lock  of  hair,  plas- 
tered in  a  spiral  form  on  the  temple  or  forehead  with 
spittle,  or  other  adhesive  substance.     [Colloq.] 

Spite  (spit),  re.  [Abbreviated  fr.  despite.]  1.  Ill-will 
or  hatred  toward  another,  accompanied  with  the  disposi- 
tion to  irritate,  annoy,  or  thwart ;  petty  malice  ;  grudge ; 
rancor;  despite.  Pope. 

This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers.  Shak. 

2.  Vexation  ;  chagrin  ;  mortification.     [B.]        Shak, 

In  spite  of,  or  Spite  of,  in  opposition  to  all  efforts  of ; 
in  defiance  or  contempt  of  ;  notwithstanding.  "  Contin- 
uing, spite  of  the  pam,  to  use  a  knee  after  it  had  been 
slightly  injured."  H.Spencer.  "  And  saved  me  ire  spiVe- 
of  the  world,  the  devil,  and  myself."  South.  "  In  spite 
of  all  applications,  the  patient  grew  worse  everyday." 
Arbuthnot.  See  Syn.  under  Notwithstanding.  —  To  ow& 
one  a  spite,  to  entertain  a  mean  hatred  for  him. 

Syn.  —  Pique;  rancor;  malevolence;  grudge.  —  Spite, 
Malice.  Malice  has  more  reference  to  the  disposition, 
and  spite  to  the  manifestations  of  it  in  words  and  actions. 
Malice  denotes  a  spirit  which  desires  evil  to  others. 
Spile  is  a  temper  which  delights  to  express  itself  in  bit- 
ter and  cutting  language,  or  in  low  and  irritating  actions. 
It  is,  therefore,  meaner  than  malice,  though  not  always 
more  criminal.  "Malice  ...  is  more  frequently  em- 
ployed to  express  the  dispositions  of  inferior  minds  to 
execute  every  purpose  of  mischief  within  the  more  lim- 
ited circle  of  their  abilities."  Cogan.  "Consider  eke, 
that  sp^7e  availeth  naught."    Wyatt.    See  Pique. 

Spite,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spited;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Spiting.]     1.  To  be  angry  at ;  to  hate.     [06s.] 
The  Danes,  then  .  .  .  pagans,  spited  places  of  reUgion.    Fuller. 

2.  To  treat  maliciously  ;  to  try  to  injure  or  thwart. 

3.  To  fill  with  spite  ;  to  offend ;  to  vex.    [R.] 
Darius,  spited  at  the  Magi,  endeavored  to  aboHsh  not  only 

their  learning,  but  their  language.  Sir  If.  Temple. 
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Splte'fal  (spiff ul),  a.  Filled  with,  or  showing,  spite ; 
liaving  a  desire  to  vex,  annoy,  or  injure ;  malignant ; 
malicious ;  as,  a  spiteful  person  or  act.    Shak.  —  Spite'- 

Inl-ly,  adv.  —  Spite'ful-ness,  n. 

Spit'flre'  (spTt'fir'),  n.  A  violent,  irascible,  or  pas- 
sionate person.     [CoHoj.]  Grose. 

Splt'lul  (-ful),  n. ;  pi.  Spitfdls  (-fulz).  A  spadeful. 
[Prov.  Eng.l 

Splt'ous  (spit'Ss),  a.    Having  spite  ;  spiteful.    [OJs.] 

Spit'ous-ly,  adv.    Spitefully.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Spits'cocked'  (sptts'ltSkf),  a.    Spitchcocked. 

Splt'ted  (spit'tgd),  a.  [From  Spit.]  1.  Put  upon  a 
spit ;  pierced  as  If  by  a  spit. 

2.  Sliot  out  long ;  —  said  of  antlers.  Bacon. 

Splt'ted,  p.  p.  of  Spit,  v.  ».,  to  eject,  to  spit.     [06^.] 

Splt'ter  (-ter),  re.  [See  Spit  to  eject  from  the  mouth.] 
One  who  ejects  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

Splt'ter,  n.  [See  Spit  an  iron  prong.]  1.  One  who 
puts  meat  on  a  spit. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  young  deer  whose  antlers  begin  to  shoot 
or  become  sharp ;  a  brocket,  or  pricket. 

Splt'tle  (spTt't'l),  re.   See  Spital.     \_Obs.'\    B.Jonson. 

Splt'tle,  V.  t.  [See  Spit  to  spade.]  To  dig  or  stir 
with  a  small  spade.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Splt'tle,  re.    A  small  sort  of  spade.     [_Prov.  Eng.2 

Splt'tle,  n.  [From  Spit  to  eject  from  the  mouth  :  cf. 
Spattle,  and  AS.  spatl.'\  The  thick,  moist  matter  which 
is  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands ;  saliva ;  spit. 

Spittls  Inaect.  (Zool.)  See  Cuckoo  spit  (6),  under 
Cuckoo. 

Splt'tly  (-tiy),  a.  _Like  spittle  ;  slimy.     [OJ.!.] 

Splt-tOOn'  (spit-toon'),  re.     A  spitbox ;  a  cuspidor. 

Spit'— ven'om  (spTt'vSn'Um),  re.  Poison  spittle  ;  poi- 
son ejected  from  the  mouth,     [i?.]  Hooker. 

Spitz'    dog'    (spits'  d5g').      [G.  spits,   spilzhund.} 
(Zo'dl.)   A  breed  of  dogs  having  erect 
ears  and  long  silky  hair,  usually  white  ; 

—  called  also  Pomeranian  dog,  and  loup- 
loiip. 

Spitz 'en -burgh 
(spTts'en-bQrg),  re.  A 
kind  of  red  and  yel- 
low apple,  of  medium 
size  and  spicy  flavor. 
It  originated  at  New- 
town, onLong  Island. 

II  Splanch'na- 
poph'y-sls  (splSnk'- 
na-pSf'i-sis),  n. ;  pi. 
Splanchnapophyses 
(-sez).  [NL.  See  Splanchnic,  and  Apophysis.]  {Anaf.) 
Any  element  of  the  skeleton  in  relation  with  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  as  the  jaws  and  hyoidean  apparatus.  — 
Splanch'nap'0-phys'i-al  (-nSp'o-fifz'I-al),  a.      Mivart. 

Splanch'nlc  (spiank'HTk),  a.  [Gr.  anXayxvov  an  en- 
trail.]    (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  viscera  ;  visceral. 

Splanch-nog'ra-phy  (spiank-n5g'ra-fy),  re.  [Gr. 
air\a.yxyov  an  entrail  +  -graphy.']    Splanchnology. 

Splanch-nol'0-gy  (-nSl'o-jJ),  re.  [Gr.  mrXayxvov  an 
entrail  -\-  -logy.']  That  part  of  anatomy  which  treats  of 
the  viscera ;  also,  a  treatise  on  the  viscera. 

Splanch'no-pleure  (splSnk'no-plur),  re.  [Gr.  <Tir\dy- 
Xvov  an  entrail.  +  rrAeupd  side.]  (Anat.)  The  inner,  or 
visceral,  one  of  the  two  lamellaa  into  which  the  verte- 
brate blastoderm  divides  on  either  side  of  the  notochord, 
and  from  which  the  walls  of  the  enteric  canal  and  the 
umbilical  vesicle  are  developed.      See   Somatopleuee. 

—  Splanch'no-plen'ric  (-piu'rlkl,  a. 
Splanch'no-skel'e-ton  (-ska'e-tiin),  re.    [Gr.  ar-My- 

YKOi/  an  entrail  -f  E.  skeleton.']  (Anat.)  That  part  of 
the  skeleton  connected  with  the  sense  organs  and  the 
viscera.  Owen. 

Splanch-nOt'O-m^  (spiank-nSt'o-my),  re.  [Gr.  <ni\6.y- 
\vov  an  entrail  -)-  re'/nreii'  to  cut.]  The  dissection,  or 
anatomy,  of  the  viscera. 

Splan'drel  (splSn'dra),  re.    See  Spandrel.     \_R.] 

Splash  (splSsh),  V.  t.  [imp.  Sip.p.  Splashed  (splSsht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Splashing.]  [Akin  to  plash.]  1.  To 
strike  and  dash  about,  as  water,  mud,  etc.  ;  to  plash. 

2.  To  spatter  water,  mud,  etc.,  upon ;  to  wet. 

Splash,  V.  i.  To  strike  and  dash  about  water,  mud, 
etc. ;  to  dash  in  such  a  way  as  to  spatter. 

Splash,  n.  1.  Water,  or  water  and  dirt,  thrown  upon 
anything,  or  thrown  from  a  puddle  or  the  like  ;  also,  a 
spot  or  daub,  as  of  matter  which  wets  or  disfigures. 

2.  A  noise  made  by  striking  upon  or  in  a  liquid. 

Splash'board'  (-bord'),  re.  A  guard  in  the  front  part 
of  a  vehicle,  to  prevent  splashing  by  mud  or  water  from 
the  horse's  heels ;  —  in  the  United  States  commonly 
called  dashboard. 

Splash'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
splashes. 

2.  One  of  the  guards  over  the  wheels,  as  of  a  carriage, 
locomotive,  etc.  Weale. 

3.  A  guard  to  keep  off  splashes  from  anything. 
Splash'y  (-y),  a.   FuU  of  dirty  water ;  wet  and  muddy, 

BO  as  to  be  easily  splashed  about ;  slushy. 

Splat'ter  (spiat'ter),  v.  i.  &  t.    To  spatter ;  to  splash. 

Splat'ter-dash'  (-dash'),  re.    Uproar.  Jamieson. 

Splay  (spla),  i;.  i.  [Abbrev.  of  cZis^Zm/.]  1.  To  display; 
to  spread.    [06s.]     "  Our  ensigns  sptej/erf. "     Gascoigne. 

2.  To  dislocate,  as  a  shoulder  bone. 

3.  To  spay  ;  to  castrate.     [_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

4.  To  turn  on  one  side ;  to  render  oblique ;  to  slope 
or  slant,  as  the  side  of  a  door,  window,  etc.     Oxf.  Gloss. 

Splay,  o.  Displayed  ;  spread  out ;  turned  outward  ; 
hence,  flat ;  ungainly ;  as,  splay  shoulders. 

Something  splay,  eomething  blunt-edged,  imhandy,  and  infe- 
I'ci'ous.  if,  Arnold. 

Splay,  re.  (Arch.)  A  slope  or  bevel,  especially  of  the 
Bides  of  a  door  or  window,  by  which  the  opening  is  made 
larger  at  one  face  of  the  wall  than  at  the  other,  or  larger 
at  each  of  the  faces  tlian  it  is  between  them. 


Shak. 


Pope. 


Splay'foot'  (spla'fdSf),  re./  pi.  Splatfeet  (-fef). 
A  foot  that  is  abnormally  flattened  and  spread  out ;  fiat 
foot. 

Splay'foot',      )  a.    Having  a  splayfoot 

Splay'foot'ed, )     or  splayfeet. 

Splay'mouth'  (-mouth'),  re.  ;  pi.  Splat- 
MODTHS  (-mouthz').  A  wide  mouth ;  a 
mouth  stretched  in  derision.  Dryden. 

Splay'mouthed'  (-mouthd'),  a.  Hav- 
ing a  splaymouth.  T.  Brown. 

Spleen  (splen),  n.  [L.  splen,  Gr.  ffn-ArJi' 
the  milt  or  spleen,  affection  of  the  spleen ; 
cf. IL.lienjSkT.pHhanjplihan.]  1.  (Anai.) 
A  peculiar  glandlike  but  ductless  organ  found  near  the 
stomach  or  intestine  of  most  vertebrates  and  connected 
with  the  vascular  system  ;  the  milt.  Its  exact  function 
is  not  known. 

2.  Anger ;  latent  spite  ;  ill  humor ;  malice ;  as,  to  vent 
one's  spleen. 

In  noble  minds  some  dregs  remain, 
Not  yet  purged  oil,  of  spleen  and  sour  disdain.        Pope. 

3.  A  fit  of  anger ;  choler.  Shak. 

4.  A  sudden  motion  or  action  ;  a  fit ;  a  freak ;  a  whim. 
lObs.  or  K.] 

A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways. 

5.  Melancholy ;  hypochondriacal  affections. 

Bodies  changed  to  various  forms  by  spleen. 
There  is  a  luxury  in  self-dispraise  ; 
And  inward  self-^iisparagement  affords 
To  meditative  spleen  a  grateful  feast.     Wordsworth. 

6.  A  fit  of  immoderate  laughter  or  merriment.    [_Obs.] 

Thy  silly  thought  enforces  my  spleen.  Shak. 

Spleen,  v.  t.    To  dislike.     \_Ohs.]  Bp.  Hacket. 

Spleened  (splend),  a.     1.  Deprived  of  the  spleen. 
2.  Angered  ;  annoyed.     [06i.]  E.  North. 

Spleen'ful  (splen'ful),  a.  Displaying,  or  affected 
with,  spleen  ;  angry ;  fretful ;  melancholy. 

Myself  have  calmed  their  spleenM  mutiny.  Shak. 

Then  rode  Geraint,  a  little  spleenful  yet, 
Across  the  bridge  that  spaun'd  the  dry  ravine.    Tennyson. 

Spleeu'ish,  a.  Spleeny;  affected  with  spleen;  fret- 
ful. —  Spleen'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  Spleen'lsh-ness,  re. 

Spleen'less,  a.  Having  no  spleen ;  hence,  kind ; 
gentle  ;  mild.     [OJs.]  Chapman. 

Spleen'WOrt'  (-wflrf),  re.  [Spleen  +  wort;  cf.  L. 
splenium,  asplenum,  Gr.  a-irXf^viov,  acnrk-qviov ,  afrjrkrivov.] 
(Bot.)  Any  fern  of  the  genus  Asplenium ,  same  species  of 
which  were  anciently  used  as  remedies  for  disorders  of 
the  spleen. 

Spleen'y  (-y),  a.     1.  Irritable ;  peevish ;  fretful. 
A  spleeny  Lutheran,  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause.  Shak. 

2.  Affected  with  nervous  complaints ;  melancholy. 

Spleg'et  (splSj'St),  re.  [Cf.  Pledget.]  (Med.)  A 
cloth  dipped  in  a  liquid  for  washing  a  sore.  Crabb. 

II  Sple-nal'gi-a  (sple-nSl'jT-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cnrA^i/ 
spleen  -(-  aAyos  pain.]  (Med.)  Pain  over  the  region  of 
the  spleen. 

II  Splen'OU-lus  (splen'kiS-liis),  re.  ;  pi.  Splenculi  (-li). 
[NL.,  dim.  of  L.  splen.]     (Ai.at.)  A  lieuculus. 

Splen'dent  (splen'dent),  a.  [L.  splendens,  -eniis,  p. 
pr.  of  splendere  to  shine.]  1.  Shining;  glossy;  beam- 
ing witii  light ;  lustrous  ;  as,  splendent  planets ;  splen- 
dent metals.     See  the  Note  imder  3d  Lustee,  4. 

2.  Very  conspicuous ;  illustrious.  "  Great  and  splen- 
dent foxtunes.'"  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Splen'dld  (-did),  a.  [L.  splendidus,  fr.  splendere  to 
shine;  cf.  Lith.  splend'eti:  cf.  F.  splendide.]  1.  Pos- 
sessing or  displaying  splendor ;  shining ;  very  bright ; 
as,  a  splendid  sun. 

2.  Showy ;  magnificent ;  sumptuous ;  pompous ;  as,  a 
splendid  palace ;  a  splendid  procession  or  pageant. 

3.  Illustrious ;  heroic ;  brilliant ;  celebrated ;  famous ; 
as,  a  splendid  victory  or  reputation. 

SpIen-did'i-OUS  (-dtd'i-iis),  a.     Splendid.     [Obs.] 

Splen'did-ly  (-did-ly),  adv.  In  a  splendid  manner ; 
magnificently. 

Splen'dld-ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  splendid. 

Splen'dld-OUS  (-us),  a.   Splendid.    [Obs/]   B.  Jonson. 

Splen-dll'er-OUS  (-difer-us),  a.  Splendor-bearing ; 
splendid.  Bale  (153S).  "  A  splendifei'oiis  woman."  Hal- 
iburion.     [Now  used  humorously.] 

Splen'dor  (splgn'der),  re.  [L.,  fr.  splendere  to  shine : 
cf.  F.  splendeur.]  1.  Great  brightness ;  brilliant  luster  ; 
brilliancy ;  as,  the  splendor  of  the  sun.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  Magnificence ;  pomp ;  parade  ;  as,  the  splendor  of 
equipage,  ceremonies,  processions,  and  tlie  like.  "  Re- 
joice in  splendor  of  mine  own."  Shale, 

3.  BriUiancy  ;  glory  ;  as,  the  splendor  of  a  victory. 

Syn.  —  Luster ;  brilliancy  ;  magnificence  ;  gorgeous- 
ness  ;  display ;  showiness  ;  pomp ;  parade ;  grandeur. 

Splen'drous   (-drus),  Splen 'dor-ous   (-der-iis),  a. 

Splendid.  Drayton. 

Splen'e-tlC  (spl5n'e-tTk  or  sple-nBt'ik ;  277),  a.     [L. 

spleneticus :  cf .  F.  splenHique.     See  Spleen.]     Affected 

with    spleen  ;    malicious  ;    spiteful  ;    peevish  ;    fretful. 

"iSpJereeWc  guffaw."  G.Eliot. 

You  humor  me  when  T  am  sick  ; 

Why  not  when  I  am  splenetic  f  Pope. 

Syn.  —  Morose  ;  gloomy  ;  sullen ;  peevish ;  fretful. 

Splen'e-tic,  re.     A  person  affected  with  spleen. 

Sple-net'ic-al  (sple-nSt'I-kol),  a.     Splenetic. 

Sple-net'ic-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  splenetical  manner. 

Sple'nl-al  (sple'nl-al),  a.  [L.  splenium  a  plaster,  a 
patch,  Gr.  o-jrAijfioi'  a  bandage.]  (Anal.)  (a)  Designa- 
ting the  splenial  bone,  (b)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sple- 
nial  bone  or  splenius  muscle. 

Splenial  bone  (Anal.),  a  thin  splintlike  bone  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  proximal  portion  of  the  mandible  of  many  ver- 
tebrates. 

Sple'nl-al,  n,    (Anat.)  The  splenial  bone. 


Splen'ic  (splSn'ik ;  277),  a.  [L.  splenicus,  Gr.  o-n-Arj- 
ri/cos  ;  cf.  F.  splenique.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  spleen  ;  lienal ;  as,  the  splenic  vein. 

Splenic  apoplexy  or  fever.    {Med.)  See  Antheax,  n.,  i, 

Splen'lo-ai  (-i-kal),  a.    Splenic. 

Splen'ish,  a.    Spleenish.     [Obs.']  Drayton. 

II  Sple-ni'tls  (sple-ni'tis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-n-Arji'iTts 
of  the  spleen.]     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  spleen. 

Splen'i-tive  (splen'I-tIv),  a.     Splenetic.  Shak. 

Even  and  smooth  as  seemed  the  temperament  of  the  noncha- 
lant, languid  Virginian  —  not  splenitive  or  rash.        T.  N.  Page. 

II  Sple'ni-um  (sple'ni-iim),  re.  [L.,  a  plaster,  a  patch, 
from  Gr.  unMjviov  a  bandage,  compress.]  (Anat.)  The 
tliickened  posterior  border  of  the  corpus  callosum ;  —  so 
called  in  allusion  to  its  shape. 

II  Sple'nl-UB  (-lis),  re.  [NL.]  (Anat.)  A  flat  muscle 
of  the  back  of  the  neck. 

Splen'l-za'tion  (splSn'i-za'shun  or  sple'nT-),  n.  (Med.) 
A  morbid  state  of  the  lung  produced  by  inflammation,  in 
which  its  tissue  resembles  that  of  the  spleen. 

Splen'O-cele  (splgn'o-sel),  n.  [Gr.  tnKriv  spleen  -J- 
KijAi;  a  tumor.]     (Med.)  Hernia  formed  by  the  spleen. 

Sple-nog'ra-phy  (sple-nog'ra-fj^),  re.  [Gr.  o-n-Aijv 
spleen  +  -graphy.]    A  description  of  the  spleen. 

Sple'noid  (sple'noid),  a.  [Gr.  oTrAiji' spleen  + -(Hd.] 
(Anat.)  Resembling  the  spleen ;  spleenlike. 

Sple-nol'O-gy  (sple-n51'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  o-TrAiji'  spleen 
+  -logy.]  The  branch  of  science  which  treats  of  the 
spleen. 

Sple-not'O-my  (-nSt'o-mJ'V  «.  [Gr.  o-ttAj)!/  spleen  ■\- 
refivew  to  cut.]  (a)  (Anat.)  Dissection  or  anatomy  of 
the  spleen,  (b)  (Med.)  An  incision  into  the  spleen;  re- 
moval of  the  spleen  by  incision. 

Splent  (splgnt),  n.     1.  See  Splint. 

2.  See  Splent  coal,  below. 

Splent  coal,  an  inferior  kind  of  cannel  coal  from  Scotch 
collieries ;  —  called  also  splent,  splint,  and  splint  coed. 

Spleu'Chan  (splii'kun),  n.  [Gael,  spliuchan.]  A 
pouch,  as  for  tobacco.     [Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Splice  (splis),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spliced  (splist) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Splicing  (spU'sTng).]  [D.  splitsen,  split- 
ten  ;  akin  to  G.  splissen,  Sw.  splissa,  Dan.  splisse,  and 
E.  split ;  —  from  the  dividing  or  splitting  the  ends  into 
separate  strands.  See  Split,  v.  i.]  1.  To  imite,  as  two 
ropes,  or  parts  of  a  rope,  by  a  particular  manner  of 
interweaving  the  strands,  —  the  union  being  between 
two  ends,  or  between  an  end  and  the  body  of  a  rope. 

2.  To  unite,  as  spars,  timbers,  rails, 
etc.,   by  lapping  the  two   ends  to- 
gether, or  by  applying  a  piece  which  , 
laps  upon  the  two  ends,  and  then  i 
binding,  or  in  any  way  making  fast. 

3.  To  unite  in  marriage.    [Slang] 

Splice  grafting.  See  under  Graft- 
ing.— To  splice  the  main  brace  (Naut.), 
to  give  out,  or  drink,  an  extra  allow- 
ance of  spirits  on  occasion  of  special 
exposure  to  wet  or  cold,  or  to  severe 
fatigue  ;  hence,  to  take  a  dram. 

Splice,  re.    A  junction  or  joining  made  by  splicing. 

Spline  (splin),  re.  1.  A  rectangular  piece  fitting 
grooves  like  key  seats  in  a  hub 
and  a  shaft,  so  that  while  the 
one  may  slide  endwise  on  the 
other,  both  must  revolve  to- 
gether ;  a  featiier ;  also,  some- 
times, a  groove  to  receive  such  ^ 
a  rectangular  piece. 

2.  A  long,  flexible   piece  of 
wood  sometimes  used  as  a  ruler. 

Splin'lng,  a.    Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  spline. 

Spllning  machine,  a  machine  tool  for  cutting  grooves, 
key  seats,  or  slots  ;  a  slotting  machine. 

Splint  (splint),  re.  [Akin  to  D.  splinter,  G.  splinter, 
splitter,  Dan.  splint,  Sw.  splint  a  kind  of  spike,  a  fore- 
lock (in  nautical  use),  Sw.  splinta  to  splint,  splinter,  Dan. 
splinte,  and  E.  split.    See  Split,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Splent.] 

1.  A  piece  split  off ;  a  splinter. 

2.  (Surg.)  A  thin  piece  of  wood,  or  other  substance, 
used  to  keep  in  place,  or  protect,  an  injured  part,  espe- 
cially a  broken  bone  when  set. 

3.  (Anai.)  A  splint  bone. 

4.  (Far.)  A  disease  affecting  the  splint  bones,  as  a  cal- 
losity or  hard  excrescence. 

5.  (Anc.  Armor)  One  of  the  small  plates  of  metal  used 
in  making  splint  armor.     See  Splint  armor,  below. 

The  knees  and  feet  were  defended  by  splints,  or  thin  plates  of 
steel.  Sir  Ir.  Scott, 

6.  Splint,  or  splent,  coal.  See  Splent  coal,  under  Splent. 
Splint  armor,  a  kind  of  ancient  armor  formed  of  thin 

plates  of  metal,  usually  overlapping  each  other  and  allow- 
ing the  limbs  to  move  freely.  —Splint  bone  {Anal.),  one 
of  the  rudimentary,  splmtlike  metacarpal  or  metatarsal 
bones  on  either  side  of  the  cannon  bone  in  tlie  limbs  of 
the  horse  and  allied  animals.  —  Splint  coal.  See  Splent 
coal,  under  Splent. 

Splint,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Splinted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Splinting.]  1.  To  split  into  splints,  or  thin,  slender 
pieces  ;  to  splinter  ;  to  shiver.     [Obs.  or  JJ.]         Florio. 

2.  To  fasten  or  confine  with  splints,  as  a  broken  limb. 
See  Splint,  «.,  2.    [P.]  Sliak. 

Splln'ter  (splTn'ler),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Splintereo 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Splintering.]  [Cf.  LG.  split- 
tern,  D.  ttplititeren.  See  Splint, re..  Split.]  1.  To  split 
or  rend  into  long,  thin  pieces ;  to  shiver  ;  as,  the  light- 
ning .':pliiilers  a  tree. 

Aftt'r  spUnteyinn  their  lances,  they  wheeled  about,  and  .  .  . 
abandoned  the  lleld  to  the  enemy.  Psrsicott, 

2.  To  fasten  or  confine  with  epliuters,  or  splints,  :xs  a 
broken  limb.  Bp.  Wren. 

Splln'ter,  v.  i.    To  become  split  into  long  pieces. 

Splln'ter,  re.  [S«e  Splinter,?'.,  or  Splint,  h.]  A  tliln 
piece  split  or  rent  off  lengthwise,  as  from  wood,  bone,  or 
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other  solid  substance  ;  a  thin  piece ;  a  sliver ;  as,  splin- 
ters of  a  siiip's  mast  rent  off  by  a  shot. 

Splinter  bar.  (a)  A  crossbar  in  a  coach,  which  supports 
the  springs.  (0)  The  bar  to  which  the  traces  are  at- 
tached ;  a  roller  bolt ;  a  whiifletree. 

Splln'ter-proof  (splln'ter-piool'),  a.  (Mil.)  Proof 
against  the  splinters,  or  fragments,  of  bursting  shells. 

Splln'ter-y  (-y),  a.  Consisting  of  splinters  ;  resem- 
bling splinters ;  as,  the  splintery  fracture  of  a  mineraL 

Split  (split),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  V.  Split  (Splitted, 
H.) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  SPLiTTiNa.]  (Probably  of  Scand. 
or  Low  German  origin  ;  cf.  Dan.  splitte,  LG.  splillen,  OD. 
spliUen,  spletien,  D.  splijien,  G.  spleissen,  MHG.  spllzen. 
Cf.  Splice,  Splimt,  Splinteb.]  1.  To  divide  lengthwise ; 
to  separate  from  end  to  end,  esp.  by  force ;  to  divide  in 
the  direction  of  the  grain  or  layers ;  to  rive  ;  to  cleave  ; 
as,  to  split  a  piece  of  timber  or  a  board ;  to  split  a  gem ; 
to  split  a  sheepskin. 

Cold  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twain.  Di-yden. 

2.  To  burst ;  to  rupture  ;  to  rend ;  to  tear  asunder. 

A  huge  vessel  of  exceeding  hard  marble  split  asunder  by  con- 
gealed water.  Boyle. 

3.  To  divide  or  break  up  into  parts  or  divisions,  as  by 
discord ;  to  separate  into  parts  or  parties,  as  a  political 
party;  to  disunite.     {_Colloq.'\  South. 

4.  (Chem.)  To  divide  or  separate  into  components ;  — 
often  used  with  up ;  as,  to  split  up  sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid. 

To  split  hairs,  to  make  distinctions  of  useless  nicety. 
Split,  V.  i.     1.  To  part  asunder  ;  to  be  rent ;  to  burst ; 
as,  vessels  split  by  the  freezing  of  water  in  them. 

2.  To  be  broken ;  to  be  dashed  to  pieces. 

The  ship  splits  on  the  rock.  Shak. 

3.  To  separate  into  parties  or  factions.     \Colloq.'\ 

4.  To  burst  with  laughter.    \Colloq.'\ 

Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split.         Pope. 

5.  To  divulge  a  secret ;  to  betray  confidence ;  to 
peach.     \_Slang'\  Thackeray. 

To  split  on  a  rock,  to  fail :  to  err  fatally ;  to  have  the 
hopes  and  designs  frustrated. 
Split,  re.     1.  A  crack,  rent,  or  longitudinal  fissure. 

2.  A  breach  or  separation,  as  in  a  political  party ;  a 
division.     {^Colloq.'] 

3.  A  piece  that  is  split  off,  or  made  thin,  by  splitting  ; 
a  splinter ;  a  fragment. 

4.  Specif.  (Leather  Miami/.),  one  of  the  sections  of  a 
skin  made  by  dividing  it  into  two  or  more  thicknesses. 

5.  (Faro)  A  division  of  a  stake  happening  when  two 
cards  of  the  kind  on  which  the  stake  is  laid  are  dealt  in 
the  same  turn. 

Split,  a.    1.  Divided ;  cleft. 

2.  (Bot.)  Divided  deeply ;  cleft. 

Split  pease,  hulled  pease  split  for  making  soup,  etc.  — 
Split  pin  (Mach.),  a  pin  with  one  end  split  so  that  it  may 
be  spread  open  to  secure  it  in  its  place.  —  Split  pulley,  a 
parting  pulley.  See  under  Pullet.  —  Split  ring,  a  ring 
with  overlapped  or  interlocked  ends  which  may  be  sprung 
apart  so  that  objects,  as  keys,  may  be  strung  upon  the 
ring  or  removed  from  it.  —  Split  ticket,  a  ballot  contain- 
ing the  names  of  only  a  portion  of  the  candidates  regu- 
larly nominated  by  one  party,  other  names  being  substi- 
tuted for  those  omitted.    [U.  S.] 

SpUt'feet'  (spltt'fef ),  n.  pi.     (Zodl.)  The  Pissipedia. 

Split'-tall'  (-tal'),  n.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  California  market 
fish  (Pogonichthys  macrolepidotus)  belonging  to  the  Carp 
family.     (6)  The  pintail  duck. 

Spllt'ter  (-ter),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  splits. 

SpUt'-tongfued'  (spltt'tungd'),  a.  (Zool.)  Having  a 
forked  tongue,  as  that  of  snakes  and  some  lizards. 

Splotch  (splSch),  n.  [Cf.  Splash.]  A  spot ;  a  stain ; 
a  daub.  R.  Browning. 

Splotch'y  (-y),  a.    Covered  or  marked  with  splotches. 

Splurge  (splQrj),  n.  A  blustering  demonstration,  or 
great  effort ;  a  great  display.     \_Slang,  U.  S.']     Bartlett. 

Splurge,  V.  i.  To  make  a  great  display  in  any  way, 
especially  in  oratory.     [^Slang,  U.  S."] 

Splut'ter  (spltit'ter),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Spluttered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Splutterino.]  [Prov.  E.  splut- 
ter, equivalent  to  sputter.  Cf.  Sputter.]  To  speak 
hastily  and  confusedly ;  to  sputter.    lColloq.2    Carleton. 

Splut'ter,  n.  A  confused  noise,  as  of  hasty  speaking. 
lColloq.-\ 

Splut'ter-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  splutters. 

Spod'O-man'cy  (spSd'o-man'sy),  n.  [Gr.  <nroSos 
ashes  -|-  -mancy.J    Divination  by  means  of  ashes. 

Spod'O-man'tlo  (-man'ttk),  a.  Relating  to  spodo- 
mancy,  or  divination  by  means  of  ashes.         C.  Kingsley. 

Spod'U-mene  (spSd'li-men ;  135),  re.  [Gr.  o-n-oSou/iei'O!, 
p.  pr.  pass,  from  a-?roSoSi'  to  bum  to  ashes,  from  <j-7ro56s 
ashes  :  cf.  F.  spodumene.']  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  white 
to  yellowish,  purplish,  or  emerald-green  color,  occurring 
in  prismatic  crystals,  often  of  great  size.  It  is  a  silicate 
of  alumina  and  lithia.     See  Hiddeotte. 

Spof'flsh  (spof'fish),  a.  [Probably  from  Prov.  E. 
spoffle  to  be  spoffish.]  Earnest  and  active  in  matters  of 
no  moment ;  bustling.     [Colloq.  Eng.']  Dickens. 

Spoil  (spoil),  V.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Spoiled  (spoild)  or 
Spoilt  (spoilt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Spoiling.]  [F.  spolier, 
OF.  espoillier,  fr.  L.  spoliare,  fr.  spolium  sooil.  Cf.  De- 
spoil, Spoliation.]  1.  To  plunder ;  to  strip  by  violence  ; 
to  pillage  ;  to  rob ;  —  with  of  before  the  name  of  the  thing 
t.iken ;  as,  to  spoil  one  of  his  goods  or  possessions.  "  Te 
shall  spoil  the  Egyptians."  Mx.  iii.  22. 

My  sons  their  old,  unhappy  sire  despise. 
Spoiled  of  his  kingdom,  and  deprived  of  eyes.        Pope. 

2.  To  seize  by  violence ;  to  take  by  force  ;  to  plunder. 
No  man  can  enter  into  a  strong  man's  house,  and  spoil  his 

goods,  except  he  will  first  bind  the  strong  man.         Mark  iii.  27. 

3.  To  cause  to  decay  and  perish ;  to  corrupt ;  to  vi- 
tiate ;  to  mar. 

Spiritual  pride  spoils  many  graces.      Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  To  render  useless  by  injury ;  to  injure  fatally ;  to 


ruin ;  to  destroy ;  as,  to  spoil  paper ;  to  have  the  crops 
spoiled  by  insects ;  to  spoil  the  eyes  by  reading. 

Spoil  (spoil),  V.  i.    1.  To  practice  plunder  or  robbery. 

Outlaws,  which,  lurking  in  woods,  used  to  break  forth  to  rob 

and  spoil.  Speiiser. 

2.  To  lose  the  valuable  qualities  ;  to  be  corrupted  ;  to 

decay ;  as,  fruit  wiU  soon  spoil  in  warm  weather. 

Spoil,  n.     [Cf.  OF.  espoille,  L.  spolium.}    1.  That 
which  is  taken  from  another  by  violence ;  especially,  the 
plunder  taken  from  an  enemy  ;  pillage  ;  booty. 
Gentle  gales. 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.  Milton. 

2.  Public  offices  and  their  emoluments  regarded  as  the 
peculiar  property  of  a  successful  party  or  faction,  to  be  be- 
stowed for  its  own  advantage ;  —  commonly  in  the  plural ; 
as,  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils. 

From  a  principle  of  gratitude  I  adhered  to  the  coalition  ;  my 
vote  was  counted  in  the  day  of  battle,  but  I  was  overlooked  in 
the  division  of  the  spoil.  Gibbon. 

3.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  or  effort. 

Each  science  and  each  art  his  spoil.  Bentley. 

4.  The  act  or  practice  of  plundering ;  robbery  ;  waste. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

Nor  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  foi  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils.  Shak. 

5.  Corruption;  cause  of  corruption.     [Archaic] 

Villainous  company  hath  been  the  spoil  of  me.      Shak. 

6.  The  slough,  or  cast  skin,  of  a  serpent  or  other  ani- 
mal.    [Ofts.]  Bacon. 

Spoil  bank,  a  bank  formed  by  the  earth  taken  from  an 
excavation,  as  of  a  canal.  —  The  spoils  system,  the  theory 
or  practice  of  regarding  public  offices  and  their  emolu- 
ments as  so  much  plunder  to  be  distributed  among  their 
active  partisans  by  those  who  are  chosen  to  responsible 
offices  of  administration. 

SpoU'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  spoiled. 

Spoll'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  spoils ;  a  plunderer  ;  a 
pillager ;  a  robber ;  a  despoiler. 

2.  One  who  corrupts,  mars,  or  renders  useless. 

Spoll'flve'  (-fiv'),  n.  A  certain  game  at  cards  in  which, 
if  no  player  wins  three  of  the  five  tricks  possible  on  any 
deal,  the  game  is  said  to  be  spoiled. 

Spoil'ful  (-ful),  a.     Wasteful ;  rapacious.     \_Pcetic'] 

SpoUs'man  (spoilz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Spoilsmen  (-men). 
One  who  serves  a  cause  or  a  party  for  a  share  of  the 
spoils  ;  in  United  States  politics,  one  who  makes  or  rec- 
ognizes a  demand  for  public  office  on  the  ground  of  par- 
tisan service ;  also,  one  who  sanctions  such  a  policy  in 
appointments  to  the  public  service. 

Spolls'mon'ger  (-mSn'ger),  n.  One  who  promises  or 
distributes  public  offices  and  their  emoluments  as  the 
price  of  services  to  a  party  or  its  leaders. 

Spoke  (spok),  imp.  of  Speak. 

Spoke,  re.  [OE.  spoke,  spake,  AS.  spaca  ;  akin  to  D. 
speek,  LG.  speke,  OHG.  speihha,  G.  speiche.  V170. 
Cf.  Spike  a  naU.]  1.  The  radius  or  ray  of  a  wheel ;  one 
of  the  small  bars  which  are  inserted  in  the  hub,  or  nave, 
and  which  serve  to  support  the  rim  or  felly. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  projecting  handle  of  a  steering  wheel. 

3.  A  rung,  or  round,  of  a  ladder. 

4.  A  contrivance  for  fastening  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle, 
to  prevent  it  from  turning  in  going  down  a  hill. 

To  put  a  spoke  in  one's  wheel,  to  thwart  or  obstruct  one 
in  the  execution  of  some  design. 

Spoke,  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Spoked  (spokt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Spoking.]     To  furnish  with  spokes,  as  a  wheel. 

Spo'ken  (spo'k'n),  a.  [p.  p.  of  Speak.]  1.  Uttered 
in  speech  ;  delivered  by  word  of  mouth ;  oral ;  as,  a 
spoken  narrative  ;  tlie  spoken  word. 

2.  Characterized  by  a  certain  maimer  or  style  in  speak- 
ing ;  —  often  in  composition  ;  as,  a  pleasant-5poA:en  man. 
Methinks  you  're  better  spoken.  Shak. 

Spoke'shave'  (spok'shav'),  re.  A  kind  of  drawing  knife 
or  planing  tool  for  dressing  the  spokes  of  wheels,  the 
shells  of  blocks,  and  other  curved  work. 

Spokes'man  (spoks'man),  re.  ;  pi.  Spokesmen  (-men). 
ISpeak,  spoke  -f  man.}     One  who  speaks  for  another. 

He  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto  the  people.    Ex.  iv.  16. 

Spo'U-ate  (spo'li-at),  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p._p.  Spo- 
liated (-a'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Spoliating  (-a'ting).] 
[L.  spoliatus,  p.  p.  of  spoliare  to  spoQ.  See  Spoil,  v.  t.} 
To  plunder  ;  to  pillage ;  to  despoil ;  to  rob. 

Spo'll-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  re.  [L.  spoliatio :  cf .  P.  spolia- 
tion. See  Spoil,  v.  i.}  1.  The  act  of  plundering ;  rob- 
bery ;  deprivation ;  despoliation. 

Legal  spoliation,  which  will  impoverish  one  part  of  the  corn- 
munity  in  order  to  corrupt  the  remainder.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis. 

2.  Eobbery  or  plunder  in  war ;  especially,  the  author- 
ized act  or  practice  of  plundering  neutrals  at  sea. 

3.  (Eccl.  Law)  (a)  The  act  of  an  incumbent  in  taking 
the  fruits  of  his  benefice  without  right,  but  under  a  pre- 
tended title.  Blackstone.  (b)  A  process  for  possession 
of  a  church  in  a  spiritual  court. 

4.  (Law)  Injury  done  to  a  document. 
Spo'li-a-tive  (-a-tiv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  spoliatif.}     Serving 

to  take  away,  diminish,  or  rob;  esp.  (Med.),  serving  to 
diminish  sensibly  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  body ;  as, 
spoUutive  bloodletting. 

Spoll-a'tor  (-a'ter),  re.    One  who  spoliates  ;  a  spoiler. 

Spo'U-a-tO-ry  (-a-to-r^),  a.  Tending  to  spoil;  de- 
structive ;  spoliative. 

Spon-da'ic  (sp5n-da'ik),  1  a.    [L.  spondaicus,  spondia- 

Spon-da'ic-al  (-T-kal),  (  cus,  Gr.  tnrov&eiaxos  :  cf. 
F.  spondtt'ique.}  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spondee ;  con- 
sisting of  spondees. 

2.  Containing  spondees  in  excess ;  marked  by  spon- 
dees ;  as,  a  spondaic  hexameter,  i.  e.,  one  which  has  a 
spondee  instead  of  a  dactyl  in  the  fifth  foot. 

Spon'dee  (spBn'de),  n.  [L.  spondeus,  Gr.  <nrof5eios 
(sc.  TTOus),  fr.  (7Trov&r)  a  drink  offering,  libation,  fr.  OTreV- 
Seiv  to  pour  out,  make  a     bation :  cf.  F.  spondee.     So 


called  because  at  libations  slow,  solemn  melodies  were 
used,  chiefly  in  this  meter.]  (Pros.)  A  poetic  foot  of 
two  long  syllables,  as  in  the  Latin  word  leges. 

Spon-du'llCS  (epon-du'llks),  re.  Money.  [Slang, 
U.  S.}  Bartlett. 

Spon'dyl    1  (spon'dTl),  n.     [L.   spondylus,  Gr.  crrrov- 

Spon'dyle )  SuAos,  <T(J)6i/6uAos  :  cf.  F.  spondyle.'^ 
(Anal.)  A  joint  of  the  backbone  ;  a  vertebra. 

Spong  (spong),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  An  irregU' 
lar,  narrow,  projecting  part  of  a  field.     [Prov.  Eng.} 

Sponge  (spiinj),re.  [OF.  esponge,  F.  ^ponge,ii.  span- 
gia,  Gr.  o-iroyyia,  aTroyyos-  Cf.  Fungus,  Spunk.]  [For- 
merly written  also  spunge.}  1.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  nu- 
merous species  of  Spongiae,  or  Porifera.  See  Illust.  and 
Note  under  Spongle. 

2.  The  elastic,  fibrous  skeleton  of  many  species  of 
horny  Spongiae  (Keratosa),  used  for  many  purposes,  es- 
pecially the  varieties  of  the  genus  Spongia.  The  most 
valuable  sponges  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  Sea,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 

3.  Fig. :  One  who  lives  upon  others ;  a  pertinacious 
and  indolent  dependent ;  a  parasite ;  a  sponger. 

4.  Any  spongelike  substance.  Specifically :  (a)  Dough 
before  it  is  kneaded  and  formed  into  loaves,  and  after  it 
is  converted  into  a  light,  spongy  mass  by  the  agency  of 
the  yeast  or  leaven,  (b)  Iron  from  the  puddling  furnace, 
in  a  pasty  condition,  (c)  Iron  ore,  in  masses,  reduced 
but  not  melted  or  worked. 

5.  (Gun.)  A  mop  for  cleaning  the  bore  of  a  cannoa 
after  a  discharge.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  wood,  cov- 
ered with  sheepskin  with  the  wool  on,  or  cloth  with  a 
heavy  looped  nap,  and  having  a  handle,  or  staff. 

6.  (Far.)  The  extremity,  or  point,  of  a  horseshoe,  an- 
swering to  the  heel. 

Bath  sponge,  any  one  of  several  varieties  of  coarse 
commercial  sponges,  especially  Spongia  equina.  —  Cup 
sponge,  a  toilet  sponge  growing  in  a  cup-shaped  form.  — 
Glass  sponge.  See  Glass-sponge,  in  the  Vocabulary.  — 
Glove  sponge,  a  variety  of  commercial  sponge  (Spongia 
officinalis,  variety  tubulifera),  having  very  fine  fibers, 
native  of  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  —  GrasB  sponge, 
any  oue  of  several  varieties  of  coarse  commercial  sponges 
having  the  surface  irregularly  tufted,  as  Spongia  (jro/- 
minea,  and  S.  equina,  variety  cerebriformis,  of  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies.  —  Horse  sponge,  a  coarse  commer- 
cial sponge,  especially  Spongia  equina.  —  Platinum 
sponge.  (Chem.)  See  under  Platinum.  —  Pyrotechnlcal 
sponge,  a  substance  made  of  mushrooms  or  fungi,  which 
are  boiled  in  water,  dried,  and  beaten,  then  put  in  8 
strong  lye  prepared  with  saltpeter,  and  again  dried  in  an 
oven.  This  makes  the  black  match,  or  tinder,  brought 
from  Germany.  —  Sheep's-wool  sponge,  a  fine  and  durable 
commercial  sponge  (Spoyigia.  equina .^  variety  gossypina) 
found  in  Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  The  surface  is 
covered  with  larger  and  smaller  tufts,  having  the  oscula 
between  them.  —  Sponge  cake,  a  kind  of  sweet  cake  which 
is  light  and  spongy.  —  Sponge  lead,  or  Spongy  lead 
(Chem.),  metallic  lead  brought  to  a  spongy  form  by  re- 
duction of  lead  salts,  or  by  compressing  finely  divided 
lead ;  —  used  in  secondary  batteries  and  otherwise.  — 
Sponge  tree  (Bot.),  a  tropical  leguminous  tree  (Acacia 
Farnesiana),  with  deliciously  fragrant  flowers,  which  are 
used  in  perfumery.  —  Toilet  sponge,  a  very  fine  and  su- 
perior variety  of  Mediterranean  sponge  (Spongia  offi- 
cinalis, variety  Mediterranea) ;  —  called  also  Turkish 
sponge.  —  To  set  a  sponge  ( Cookery),  to  leaven  a  small 
mass  of  flour,  to  be  used  in  leavening  a  larger  quantity. 
—  To  throw  up  the  sponge,  to  give  up  a  contest ;  to  ac- 
knowledge defeat ;  —  from  a  custom  of  the  prize  ring, 
the  person  employed  to  sponge  a  pugilist  between  rounds 
throwing  his  sponge  in  the  air  m  token  of  defeat.  [  Cant 
or  Slang]  "He  was  too  brave  a  man  to  throw  up  the 
sjjonge  to  f?tte."  Zofce/?.  —  Vegetable  sponge.  (Boi.)  See 
Loop.  —  Velvet  sponge,  a  fine,  soft  commercial  sponge 
(Spongia  equina,  variety  meandriniformis)  found  m 
Florida  and  the  West  Indies.  —  Vitreous  sponge.  See 
Glass-spokge.  —  Yellow  sponge,  a  common  and  valuable 
commercial  sponge  (Spiongia  agaricina,  variety  corlo- 
sia)  found  in  Florida  and  the  West  Indies. 

Sponge,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sponged  (spiinjd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sponging  (spun'jTng).]  1.  To  cleanse  or 
wipe  with  a  sponge  ;  as,  to  sponge  a  slate  or  a  cannon ; 
to  wet  with  a  sponge ;  as,  to  sponge  cloth. 

2.  To  wipe  out  with  a  sponge,  as  letters  or  writing ; 
to  efface ;  to  destroy  all  trace  of.  Hooker, 

3.  Fig.:  To  deprive  of  something  by  imposition.  "How 
came  such  multitudes  of  our  nation  ...  to  be  sponged 
of  their  plate  and  their  money  ?  "  South. 

4.  Fig.  :  To  get  by  imposition  or  mean  arts  without 
cost ;  as,  to  sponge  a  breakfast.  Swift. 

Sponge,  V.  i.     1.  To  suck  in,  or  imbibe,  as  a  sponge. 
2.  Fig. :  To  gain  by  mean  arts,  by  intrusion,  or  hanging 
on  ;  as,  an  idler  sponges  on  his  neighbor.    E.  Eggleston. 
The  fly  is  an  intruder,  and 


common  smell-feast,  that 
s/totif/es  upon  other  people's 
trenchers.  U  Estrange. 

3.  To  be  converted,  as 
dough,  into  a  light,  spongy 
mass  by  the  agency  of 
yeast,  or  leaven. 

Sponge'let  (-let),  n. 
See  SpoNGiOLE. 

Spon'geous  (sptin'jus), 
a.  [See  Spongious.]  Re- 
sembling sponge ;  having 
the  nature  or  qualities  of 
sponge. 
Spon'ger  (-jer),  re. 
1.  One  who  sponges,  or  One  of  the  Spongiee  (Myxospon- 
uses  a  sponge.  Slia).    A  A  Vertical  Section  of 

-     -  '^     **        -  -  a  small  portion ;  a  a  AmpuUte ; 

;'  An  Opening  of  the  Supply 
System  of  Canals-,  b  An  Ex- 
current  Canal ;  e  An  Ovum. 
B  Partial  Section  of  an  Am- 
pulla, showing  Flagellate  Cells. 
C  Single  Flagellate  Cell,  more 
enlarged  ;  /  Flagellum  ;  v  Ye- 
Inm  ;  n  Nucleus  ;  c  Contractile 
Vacuole. 
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2.  One  employed  in 
gathering  sponges. 

3.  Fig. :  A  parasitical 
dependent ;  a  hanger-on. 

II  Spon'gl-s  (spon'ji-e), 
re.  pi.  [See  Sponge.]  (Zo- 
ol.) The  grand  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom  which 


ale,   senate,   cftre,   am,   arm,   ask,   final.   %11 ;    eve,    eveat,   find,   fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   ai ;    old,    Sbey,   6rb,    odd ; 
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SPONGIDA 

includes  the  sponges  ,-~^  called  also  Spongida,  Spongi- 
aria,  Spottgiozoa,  and  Ponfera. 

jjy"  In  the  Spongiae,  the  soft  sarcode  of  the  body  is 
usually  supported  by  a  skeleton  consisting  of  horny 
fibers,  or  of  siliceous  or  calcareous  spicules.  The  com- 
mon sponges  contain  larger  and  smaller  cavities  and 
canals,  and  numerous  small  ampullae  which  are  lined 
with  ciliated  cells  capable  of  taking  in  solid  food.  The 
outer  surface  usually  has  muiute  pores  through  which 
water  euters,  and  large  openings  for  its  exit.  Sponges 
produce  eggs  and  spermatozoa,  and  the  egg  when  fertil- 
ized undergoes  segmentation  to  form  a  cihated  embryo. 

II  Spon'gi-da(spon'ii-d4),  ji.fii.    [NL.]     Spongise. 

Spon'gi-form  (spiin'ji-f  6rm),  a.  Resembling  a  sponge ; 
soft  and  porous ;  porous. 

II  Spon-gil'la  (spon-jil'la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  spongia 
a  sponge.]  (Zo'61.)  A  genus  of  siliceous  sponges  found 
in  fresh  water. 

Spon'gln  (spiin'iTn),  n.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  The  chem- 
ical basis  of  sponge  tissue,  a  nitrogenous,  hornlike  sub- 
stance which  on  decomposition  with  sulphuric  acid  yields 
leucin  and  glycocoU. 

Spon'gi-ness  (spiin'ji-ngs),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  spongy.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Spon'glng  (-jTng),  a.  &  n.  from  Sponge,  v. 

Sponging  house  (Eng.  Law),  a  bailiff's  or  other  house 
in  which  debtors  are  put  before  being  taken  to  jail,  or 
until  they  compromise  with  their  creditors.  At  these 
houses  extortionate  charges  are  commonly  made  for  food, 
lodging,  etc. 

Spon'gi-Ole  (spiin'jT-ol ;  277),  n.  [L..  spongiola  a 
rose  gall,  small  roots,  dim.  of  spongia :  cf.  F.  spongiole.'] 
(Bot.)  A  supposed  spongelike  expansion  of  the  tip  of  a 
rootlet  for  absorbing  water  ;  —  called  also  spongelet. 

Spon'gi-O-lite  (-o-llt),  n.  [Gr.  OTroyyia  sponge  + 
-liie.1  (Paleon.)  One  of  the  microscopic  siliceous  spic- 
ules which  occur  abundantly  in  the  texture  of  sponges, 
and  are  sometimes  foimd  fossil,  as  in  flints. 

Spon'gi-0-pi'lln  (-o-pl'ltn),  n.  [Gr.  (TTToyyioVi  dim.  of 
(TTrdyyos  a  sponge  -f-  ttiAos  felt.]  (Med.)  A  kind  of  cloth 
interwoven  with  small  pieces  of  sponge  and  rendered 
waterproof  on  one  side  by  a  covering  of  rubber.  When 
moistened  with  hot  water  it  is  used  as  a  poultice. 

Spon'gi-ose'  (spQn'jT-os'), )  a.    [L.  spongiosus,  spon- 

Spon'gl-OUS  (spiin'ji-iis),  )  geosus:  cf.  F.  spon- 
gieux.  See  Sponge.]  Somewhat  spongy ;  spongelike ; 
full  of  small  cavities  like  sponge ;  as,  spongious  bones. 

II  Spon'gi-0-ZO'a  (sp5a'ji-o-zo'4),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  Gr. 
o-iroyyia  sponge  -\-  (mov  an  animal.]    (Zool. )  See  SPONGI^. 

Spon'gO-blast  (sjpSn'go-blSst),  n.  [Gr.  o-Trdyyos  sponge 
-\-  -blast.]  {Zool.)  One  of  the  cells  which,  ni  sponges, 
secrete  the  spongin,  or  the  material  of  the  homy  fibers. 

Spon'gold  (spiin'goid  or  sp5n'- ;  277),  a.  [Gr.  (r77-d770s 
sponge  -{-  -Old.]    Resembling  sponge  ;  like  sponge. 

Spon'gy  (spiin'ji^),  a.  1.  Soft,  and  full  of  cavities ; 
of  an  open,  loose,  pliable  texture ;  as,  a  spongy  excres- 
cence ;  spongy  earth  ;  spongy  cake  ;  spongy  bones. 

2.  Wet ;  drenched ;  soaked  and  soft,  like  sponge ;  rainy. 
"  Spongy  April."  Shak. 

3.  Having  the  quality  of  imbibing  fluids,  like  a  sponge. 
Spongy  lead  (Chem.),  sponge  lead.    See  under  Sponge. 

—  Spongy  platinum.    See  under  Platinum. 
Sponk  (spiSnk),  n.    See  Spunk. 
Spon'sal  (spon'sal),  a.    [L.  sponsalis,  it.  sponsus  a 
betrothal,  fr.  spondere,  sponsum,  to  betroth.  See  Spouse, 
and  cf.  EsPODSAii,  Spousal.]    Relating  to  marriage,  or  to 
a  spouse ;  spousal. 

Spon'si-ble  (-sT-b'l),  a.  [Abbrev.  from  responsible."] 
Responsible ;  worthy  of  credit.     \_Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Spon'Sion  (-shun),  n.  [L.  sponsio,  f  r.  spondere,  spon- 
sum, to  promise  solemnly.]  1.  The  act  of  becoming 
surety  for  another. 

2.  (Iniernat.  Law)  An  act  or  engagement  on  behalf  of 
a  state,  by  an  agent  not  specially  authorized  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  by  one  who  exceeds  the  limits  of  authority. 

Spon'Sion-al  (-ol),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pledge  or 
agreement;  responsible.     iP.] 

He  is  righteous  even  in  that  representative  and  sponsional  per- 
son he  put  on.  Abp.  Leighion. 
Spon'son  (-sun),  re.  {Shipbuilding)  {a)  One  of  the 
triangular  platforms  in  front  of,  and  abaft,  the  paddle 
boxes  of  a  steamboat.  (6)  One  of  the  slanting  supports 
under  the  guards  of  a  steamboat,  (c)  One  of  the  ar- 
mored projections  fitted  with  gun  ports,  used  on  modern 
war  vessels. 

Spon'sor  (-ser),  n.  [L.,  from  spondere,  sponsum,  to 
engage  one's  self.  See  Spouse.]  1.  One  who  binds  him- 
self to  answer  for  another,  and  is  responsible  for  his 
default ;  a  surety. 

2.  One  who  at  the  baptism  of  an  infant  professes  the 
Christian  faith  in  its  name,  and  guarantees  its  religious 
education  ;  a  godfather  or  godmother. 
Spon-SO'ri-al  (-so'rT-aV),  a.     Pertaining  to  a  sponsor. 
Spon'sor-Shlp  (spon'ser-),  n.  State  of  being  a  sponsor. 
Spon'ta-ne'i-ty  (spon'ta-ne'T-t^^),  n.  ;  pi.  Spontanei- 
ties (-tiz).     [Cf.   F.   spontaneite.]     1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  spontaneous,  or  acting  from  native  feel- 
ing, proneness,  or  temperament,  without  constraint  or 
external  force. 

Romney  Leigh,  who  Uves  by  diagrams. 
And  crosses  not  the  spontaneities 
Of  all  his  individual,  personal  life 
With  formal  universals.  Mrs.  Browning. 

2.  {Biol.)  {a)  The  tendency  to  undergo  change,  char- 
acteristic of  both  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  and 
not  restrained  or  checked  by  the  environment.  (6)  The 
tendency  to  activity  of  muscular  tissue,  including  the 
voluntary  muscles,  when  in  a  state  of  healthful  vigor 
and  refreshment. 

Spon-ta'n«-OUS  (sp5n-ta'no-us),  n.  [L.  sponianens, 
fr.  sporUe  of  free  will,  volimtarily.]  1.  Proceeding  from 
natural  feeling,  temperament,  or  disposition,  or  from  a 
native  internal  proneness,  readiness,  or  tendency,  with 
out  constraint ;  as,  a  spontaneous  gift  or  proposition. 
2.  Proceeding  from,  or  acting  by,  internal  impulse. 
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energy,  or  natural  law,  without  external  force  ;  as,  spon- 
taneous motion ;  spontaneous  growth. 

3.  Produced  without  being  planted,  or  without  human 
labor ;  as,  a  spontaneous  growth  of  wood. 

Spontaneous  combustion,  combustion  produced  in  a  sub- 
stance by  the  evolution  of  heat  through  the  chemical  ac- 
tion of  its  own  elements  ;  as,  the  spontaneous  combustion 
of  waste  matter  saturated  with  oil.  —  Spontaneous  genera- 
tion.   (Biol.)  See  under  Generation. 

Syn.  —  Voluntary ;  uncompelled ;  willing.  —  Sponta- 
neous, Voluntary.  What  is  voluntary  is  the  result  of 
a  volition,  or  act  of  choice  ;  it  therefore  implies  some  de- 
gree of  consideration,  and  may  be  the  result  of  mere  rea- 
son without  excited  feeling.  Wha*  is  spontaneous  springs 
wholly  from  feeling,  or  a  sudden  impulse  which  admits 
of  no  reflection;  as,  a  spontaneous  burst  of  applause. 
Hence,  the  term  is  also  applied  to  things  inanimate  when 
they  are  produced  without  the  determinate  purpose  or 
care  of  man.  "  Abstmence  which  is  but  voluntary  fast- 
ing, and  .  .  .  exercise  which  is  but  voluntary  labor." 
J.  Seed. 

Spontaneous  joys,  where  nature  has  its  play, 

The  soul  adopts,  and  owns  their  firstborn  sway.     Goldsmith. 

—  Spon-ta'ne-ous-ly^arf«.  —  Spon-ta'ne-ous-ness,  n. 

Spon-toon'  (spon-toon'),  n.  [F.  sponton,  esponton. 
It.  spontone,  spuntone.]  {Mil.)  ATiind  of  half-pike,  or 
halberd,  formerly  borne  by  inferior  officers  of  the  Brit- 
ish infantry,  and  used  in  giving  signals  to  the  seldiers. 

Spook  (spook),  n.  [D.  spook;  akin  to  G.  spuk,  Sw. 
spoke,  Dan.  spogelse  a  specter,  spoge  to  play,  sport,  joke, 
spdg  a  play,  joke.]  1.  A  spirit ;  a  ghost ;  an  apparition ; 
a  hobgoblin.     [Written  also  spuke.]  Ld.  Lytlon. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  chimsera. 

Spool  (spool),  71.  [OE.  spole,  OD.  spoele,  D.  spoel; 
akin  to  G.  spule,  OHG.  spuola,  Dan.  &  Sw.  spole.]  A 
piece  of  cane  or  reed  with  a  knot  at  each  end,  or  a  hol- 
low cylinder  of  wood  with  a  ridge  at  each  end,  used  to 
wind  thread  or  yarn  upon. 

Spool  stand,  an  article  holding  spools  of  thread,  turn- 
ing on  pins,  —  used  by  women  at  their  work. 

Spool,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Spooled  (spoold) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Spooling.]    To  wind  on  a  spool  or  spools. 

Spool'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  spools. 

Spoom  (spoom),  V.  i.  [Probably  fr.  spume  foam.  See 
Spume.]  {Naut.)  To  be  driven  steadily  and  swiftly,  as 
before  a  strong  wind ;  to  be  driven  before  the  wind  with- 
out any  sail,  or  with  only  a  part  of  the  sails  spread ; 
to  scud  under  bare  poles.  [Written  also  spoon.] 
When  virtue  spooms  before  a  prosperous  gale, 
My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail.  Dryden. 

Spoon  (spoon),  V.  i.    {Naut.)  See  Spoom.     [Obs.] 
We  might  have  spooned  before  the  wind  as  well  as  they.  Pepys. 

Spoon,  n.  [OE.  span,  AS.  span,  a  chip ;  akin  to  D. 
spaan,  G.  span,  Dan.  spaan,  Sw.  span,  Icel.  spdnn, 
sp6nn,  a  chip,  a  spoon.  V170.  Cf.  Span-new.]  1.  An 
implement  consisting  of  a  small  bowl  (usually  a  shal- 
low oval)  with  a  handle,  used  especially  in  preparing  or 
eating  food. 

"  Therefore  behoveth  liim  a  f ull  long  spoon. 
That  shall  eat  with  a  flend,"  thus  heard  I  say.     Chaucer. 
He  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must  eat  with  the  devil.  Shale. 

2.  Anything  which  resembles  a  spoon  in  shape  ;  esp. 
{Fishing),  a  spoon  bait. 

3.  Fig. :  A  simpleton  ;  a  spooney.     ISlang"]        Hood. 
Spoon  'bait  (Fishing),  a  lure  used  in  trolling,  consisting 

of  a  glistening  metallic  plate  shaped  like  the  bowl  of  a 
spoon  mth  a  fishhook  attached.  —  Spoon  bit,  a  bit  for 
boring,  hollowed  or  furrowed  along  one  side.—  Spoon  net, 
a  net  for  landing  fish.  —  Spoon  oar.    See  under  Oar. 

Spoon,  V.  t.    To  take  up  in,  or  as  in,  a  spoon. 

Spoon,  V.  i.  To  act  with  demonstrative  or  foolish 
fondness,  as  one  in  love.     [Colloq.] 

Spoon'bUl'  (-bil'),  n.  {Zool.)  («: 
species  of  wading  birds 
of  the  genera  Ajaja  and 
Platalea,  and  allied  gen- 
era, in  which  the  long 
bill  is  broadly  expanded 
and  flattened  at  the  tip. 

lt^°°The  roseate  spoon- 
bill of  America  (Ajaja 
ajaja),  and  the  European 
spoonbill  (Platalea  leuco- 
rodia)  are  the  best  known. 
The  royal  spoonbill  (P. 
regia)  of  Australia  is 
white,  with  the  skm  in 
front  of  the  eyes  naked 
and  black.    The  male  in 

f^J>^^l^^Sse^souh!l^a,  European  Spoonbill  (.Plataha 
tine  crest.  •-      uucorodia). 

(6)  The  shoveler.     See 
Shoveler,  2.     (c)  The  ruddy  duck.    See  under  Ruddy. 
{d)  The  paddlefish. 

Spoon'-billed'  (-bTld'),  a.  {Zool.)  Having  the  bill 
expanded  and  spatulate  at  the  end. 

Spoon'drlit  (-drift),  n.  ISpoom-]- drift.]  Spray  blo%vn 
from  the  tops  of  waves  during  a  gale  at  sea  ;  also,  snow 
driven  in  the  wind  at  sea  ;  —  written  also  spindrift. 

Spoon'ey  (-y),  a.  Weak-minded ;  demonstratively 
fond  ;  as,  spooney  lovers.    [Spelt  also  spoony.]   [Colloq.] 

Spoon'ey,  n.  ;  pi.  Spooneys  (-iz).  A  weak-minded  or 
silly  person  ;  one  who  is  foolishly  fond.     \_CoUoq.] 

There  is  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  I  was  a  lackadaisical  young 
spooneij.  Dickens. 

Spoon'ful  (-ful),  n. ;  pi.  Spoonfuls  (-fulz).  1.  The 
quantity  which  a!  spoon  contains,  or  is  able  to  contain ; 
as,  a  teaspuon/ul ;  a  tiiblespoon/al. 

2.  Hence,  a  small  quantity.  Arbuthnot. 

Spoon'1-ly  (-i-iy),  adv.     in  a  spoony  manner. 

Spoon'-meat'  (-met'),  n.  Food  that  is,  or  unist  be, 
taken  witli  a  spoon  ;  liquid  food.  "  Diet  most  upon 
spoon-ineats."  Harvey. 

Spoon'wood'  (-wcStid'), n.  {Bol.)  The  mountain  laurel 
{Kalmia  latijolia). 


a.)  Any  one  of  several 


Spoonworm  (Thalassema 
viHdis).  a  Proboscis ; 
b  Mouth  ;  c  Anus. 
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SpOOn'WOrm'  (spoon'wflrm'),  n.     {Zool.)    A  gephyr- 
ean  worm  of  the  genus  Thalas- 
sema, having  a  spoonlike  pro- 
boscis. 

Spoon'wort'    (-wfirf),   n. 
{Bot.)  Scurvy  grass. 

Spoon'y  (-y),  a.  &  n.   Same 
as  Spooney. 

Spoor  (spoor),  n.  [D.  spoor  ; 
akin  to  AS.  spor,  G.  spur,  and  from  the  root  of  E.  spur. 
VlTl.  See  Spur.]  The  track  or  trail  of  any  wild  ani- 
mal ;  as,  the  spoor  of  an  elephant ;  —  used  originally  by 
travelers  in  South  Africa. 

Spoor,  V.  i.    To  follow  a  spoor  or  trail.     [P.] 

II  Spor'a-deS  (sp5r'a-dez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  o-TropaSes 
Cf.  Spokadic]  {Astron.)  Stars  not  included  in  any  con- 
stellation ;  —  called  also  informed,  or  unformed,  stars. 

Spo-ra'di-al  (spo-ra'dT-al),  a.     Sporadic.     [iJ.] 

Spo-rad'ic  (-rad'ik),  a.  [Gr.  o-TropaSi/cds  scattered, 
fr.  CTTTopa;,  -aSo5,  scattered,  fr.  aniipeiv  to  sow  seed,  to 
scatter  like  seed :  cf.  F.  sporaclique.  See  Spoee.]  Oc- 
curring singly,  or  apart  from  other  things  of  the  same 
kind,  or  in  scattered  instances  ;  separate  ;  single  ;  as,  a 
sporadic  fireball ;  a  sporadic  case  of  disease  ;  a  sporadic 
example  of  a  flower. 

Sporadic  disease  (Med.),  a  disease  which  occurs  in  single 
and  scattered  cases.    See  the  Note  under  Endemic,  a. 

Spo-rad'ic-al  <-i-kal),  a.     Sporadic. 

Spo-rad'ic-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  sporadic  manner. 

Spo-ran'gi-O-phore  (spo-rSn'jT-o-for),  re.  [Sporan- 
gium -f  Gr.  ^epeif  to  bear.]  {Bot.)  The  axis  or  recep- 
tacle in  certain  ferns  (as  Trichomanes),  which  bears  the 
sporangia. 

II  Spo-ran'gi-um  (-um),  n. ;  pi.  Sporangia  (-a).    [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  o-irdpos  a  sowing,  seed  +  ayyeiov  a 
receptacle.]     (Bot.)   A  spore  case  in  the 
cryptogamous  plants,  as  in  ferns,  etc. 

Spore  (spor),  n.  [Gr.  <r7r6pos  a  sowing, 
seed,  from  a-rreCpeiv  to  sow.     Cf.  Sperm.] 

1.  {Bot.)  {a)  One  of  the  minute  grains 
in  flowerless  plants,  which  are  analogous  to 
seeds,  as  serving  to  reproduce  the  species. 

m^^  Spores  are  produced  differently  in 
the  different  classes  of  cryptogamous 
plants,  and  as  regards  their  nature  are  Sporangium  oi 
often  so  unlike  that  they  have  only  their  a  Fern  (Phe- 
minuteness  in  common.  The  peculiar  gopteris).  En- 
spores  of  diatoms  (called  auxospores)  in-  larged. 
crease  in  size,  and  at  length  acquire  a 
siliceous  coating,  thus  becoming  new  diatoms  of  full  size. 
Compare  Macrospoee,  Microspore,  OSspoee,  Restino 
SPORE,  Sph^eospore,  Swarmspore,  Tetraspoee,  Zo"d- 
spore,  and  Zygospore. 

(6)  An  embryo  sac  or  embryonal  vesicle  in  the  ovules 
of  flowering  plants. 

2.  {Biol.)  (a)  A  minute  grain  or  germ ;  a  small,  round 
or  ovoid  body,  formed  in  certain  organisms,  and  by  ger» 
mination  giving  rise  to  a  new  organism ;  as,  the  repro- 
ductive spores  of  bacteria,  etc.  (6)  One  of  the  parts 
formed  by  fission  in  certain  Protozoa.  See  Spore  form.a- 
iion,  below. 

Spore  formation,  (a)  (Biol.)  A  mode  of  reproduction  re- 
sembling multiple  fission,  common  among  Protozoa,  in 
which  the  organism  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  pieces,  or 
spores,  each  of  which  eventually  develops  into  an  organ- 
ism like  the  parent  form.  Balfour,  (b)  The  formation  of 
reproductive  cells  or  spores,  as  in  the  growth  of  bacilli. 

Spo'rid  (spo'rid),  n.    {Bot.^  A  sporidium.      Lindley. 

Spo'rl-dif'er-OUS  (-rT-dlf'er-iis),  a.  [Sporidium  -(- 
-ferous.]     (Bot.)  Bearing  sporidia. 

II  Spo-rid'i-um  (spo-rTd'I-Cm),  n. ;  pi.  Spoeidla  (-a). 
[NL.  See  Spoee.]  {Bot.  (a)  A  secondary  spore,  or  a 
filament  produced  from  a  spore,  in  certain  kinds  of  mi- 
nute fungi.     (6)  A  spore. 

Spo-rif'er-OUS  (-rif 'er-iis),  a.  [Spore -\-  -ferous.]  {Bi- 
ol.) Bearing  or  producing  spores. 

Spo'ri-li-ca'tion  (spo'rl-fT-ka'shiJn),  rc.  [Spore  +  L. 
-ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -FY.]  {Biol.)  Spore 
formation.     See  Spore  formation  {b),  under  Stoiis. 

Spo'ro-carp  (spo'ro-karp),  n.  [Spore  -f-  Gr.  Kapjrd9 
fruit.]  {Bot.)  {a)  A  closed  body  or  conceptacle  contain- 
ing one  or  more  masses  of  spores  or  sporangia.     (6)  A 


sporangRim. 

Spo'ro-cyst   (-sTst),  n.     [Gi 
o-TTopo?  seed  -\-  kwo-tis  bladdei  ] 

1.  (Zool.)  An   asexual   zooid 
usually  forming  one  of  a  series  of 
larval  forms  in  the  agamic  repio 
duction    of    various    tremattules 
and  other  parasitic  worms.     The 
sporocyst  generally  develops 
from  an  egg,  but  in  its  turn  pio 
duces    other   larvae   by  inteiml 
budding,  or  by  the   subdivision 
of  a  part  or  all  of  its  contents    »S'"s^ 
into  a  number  of  minute  gtiiu      '\ 
See  Redia.  , 

2.  {Zool.)  Any  protozoan  when    1 

itbecomes  encysted  and  produces     *■  ^„ „,,,    ^^, 

germs  by  sporulation.  carioB  (cr)     PC  CiTiated 

SpO'rO-gen'e-SlS  (-jSn'o-sTs),  Embryos  from  which 
n  [Spore  +  genets.]  {Biol.)  flfrr/lt'^^wTe^ 
Reproduction  by  spores.  Tube  i  o  Germs  of  Cei-- 

Spo-rog'0-ny    (sp5-r5g'o-iij'),    carins.     All  much   en- 
n.     [5ji)0»-f  +  root  of  Gr.  yiyi>e-   larged. 
o-flat  to  be  born.]    {Zool.)  The  growth  or  development 
of  an  animal  or  a  zooid  from  a  nonsexual  germ. 

Spo'ro-phore  (spo'ro-for),  re.  [Spore  -j-  Gr.  ipepeiy  to 
bear.]  (h'ol.)  {<i)  A  placenta,  {b)  That  alternately  pro- 
duced form  of  curtain  cryptogamous  plants,  as  ferns, 
mosses,  and  the  like,  which  is  nonsexual,  but  produces 
spores  in  countless  numbers.  In  ferns  it  is  the  leafy 
plant,  in  mosses  the  capsule.     Cf.  OtiPHORE. 

Spo'ro-phor'ic  (-tBr'Tk),  a.  {Bot.)  Having  the  nature 
of  a  sporophore. 


1  Sporocvst 
ot  a  ill  tonm 
containuv  Cer 


Ose,   unite,   r^de,   full,   iip,   Urn ;    pltip- ;    fdbd,   fcTot ;    out,   oil ;     chair ;    go ;    sing,  ink ;    tfaen,   tliin ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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SpO'ro-sac  (spo'r6-sak),  n.  ISpore  +  «ac.]  (Zo'ol.) 
(a)  A  liydrozoan  reproductive  zooid  or  gonophore  which 
does  not  become  medusoid  iu  form  or  structure.  See  II- 
lust.  under  Atheoata.  (6)  An  early  or  simple  larval 
stage  of  trematode  worms  and  some  other  invertebrates, 
which  is  capable  of  reproducing  other  germs  by  asexual 
generation ;  a  nurse  ;  a  redia. 

II  SpO'ro-ZO'a  (-zo'a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  6r.  <nr6po^  a 
spore  +  fuoi/  an  animal.]  (ZooL)  An  extensive  division 
of  parasitic  Protozoa,  which  increase  by  sporulation.  It 
includes  the  Gregarinida. 

Spo'ro-ZO'ld  (-id),  re.  ISpore  -f  Gr.  (wov  an  animal.] 
(Bol.)  Same  as  ZoospoKE. 

Spor'ran  (spor'ran),  n.  [Gael,  sporan.']  A  large 
purse  or  pouch  made  of  skin  with  the  hair  or  fur  on,  worn 
in  front  of  the  kilt  by  Highlanders  when  in  full  dress. 

Sport  (sport),  re.    [Abbreviated  from  d«jooW.]    1.  That 

which  diverts,  and  makes  mirth  ;  pastime  ;  amusement. 

It  is  as  sport  to  a  fool  to  do  mischief.     Frov.  x.  23. 

Her  sports  were  such  as  carried  riches  of  knowledge  upon  the 

stream  of  delight.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport.  Shak. 

2.  Mock  ;  mockery  ;  contemptuous  mirth  ;  derision. 
Then  make  sport  at  me  ;  then  let  me  be  your  jest.    Shah. 

3.  That  with  which  one  plays,  or  which  is  driven 
about  in  play ;  a  toy ;  a  plaything ;  an  object  of  mockery. 

Flitting  leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind.       Dryden. 

Never  does  man  appear  to  greater  disadvantage  than  when  he 

is  the  sport  of  his  own  ungoverned  passions.  John  Clarke. 

4.  Play ;  idle  jingle. 

An  author  who  should  introduce  such  a  sport  of  words  upon 
our  stage  would  meet  with  small  applause.  Broome. 

5.  Diversion  of  the  field,  as  fowling,  hunting,  fishing, 
racing,  games,  and  the  like,  esp.  when  money  is  staked. 

6.  (Bot.  &  Zo'dl.)  A  plant  or  an  animal,  or  part  of  a 
plant  or  animal,  which  has  some  peculiarity  not  usually 
Been  in  the  species ;  an  abnormal  variety  or  growth.  See 
Sporting  plant,  under  Spouting. 

7.  A  sportsman  ;  a  gambler.     [/SZarejr] 

In  sport,  in  jest ;  for  play  or  diversion.  "So  is  the  man 

that  deoeiveth  his  neighbor,  and   saith.  Am  not  I  in 

sport  ?  "  Prov.  xxvi.  19. 

Syn.— Play;  game;  diversion;  frolic;  mirth;  mock; 

mockery;  jeer. 

Sport,  V.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sported  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Bportino.]    1.  To  play  ;  to  frolic  ;  to  wanton. 
[Fish],  sporting  with  quick  glance. 
Show  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats  dropt  with  gold.    Milton. 

2.  To  practice  the  diversions  of  the  field  or  the  turf ; 
to  be  given  to  betting,  as  upon  races. 

3.  To  trifle.    "  He  sports  with  his  own  life."  Tillotson. 

4.  {Bot.  &Zool.)  To  assume  suddenly  a  new  and  differ- 
ent character  from  the  rest  of  the  plant  or  from  the  type 
of  the  species;  —  said  of  a  bud,  shoot,  plant,  or  animal. 
See  Spoet,  «.,  6.  Darwin. 

Syn.  —  To  play ;  frolic ;  game ;  wanton. 

Sport,  V.  t.     1.  To  divert ;  to  amuse  ;  to  make  merry  ; 

—  used  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Against  whom  do  ye  sport  yourselves  ?    Isa,  Ivii.  4. 

2.  To  represent  by  any  kind  of  play. 

Now  sporting  on  thy  lyre  the  loves  of  youth.    Dryden. 

3.  To  exhibit,  or  bring  out,  in  public  ;  to  use  or  wear ; 
as,  to  sport  a  new  equipage.     [Colloq.']  Grose. 

4.  To  give  utterance  to  in  a  sportive  manner ;  to  throw 
out  in  an  easy  and  copious  manner  ;  — with  off;  as,  to 
sport  off  epigrams.     [.R.]  Addison. 

To  sport  one's  oak.    See  undar  Oak,  re. 

Sport'a-bU'l-ty  (-a-bTl'I-ty),  n.    Sportiveness.   [Obs.l 

Sport'al  (sport'al),  a.  Of  or  pertauaing  to  sports ; 
used  in  sports.     [J?.]    "  <S|por/a^  arms. "  Dryden. 

Sport'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  sports  ;  a  sportsman. 

As  this  gentleman  and  I  have  been  old  fellow  sporters,  I  have 
a  friendship  for  him.  Goldsmith. 

Sport'ful  (-ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  sport ;  merry  ;  frolic- 
some ;  full  of  jesting ;  indulging  in  mirth  or  play ;  play- 
ful ;  wanton ;  as,  a  sportful  companion. 

Down  he  alights  among  the  spor^ul  herd.       Milton. 

2,  Done  in  jest,  or  for  mere  play ;  sportive. 

They  are  no  sportful  productions  of  the  soil.    Bentley. 

—  Sport'tul-ly,  adv.  —  Sport'ful-ness,  re. 

Sport'lng,  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  engaging  in,  sport 
or  sports;  exhibiting  the  character  or  conduct  of  one 
who,  or  that  which,  sports. 

Sporting  book,  a  book  contaiijing  a  record  of  bets,  gam- 
bling operations,  and  the  like.  C.  Kingsley.  —  Sporting 
honBe,  a  house  frequented  by  sportsmen,  gamblers,  and 
the  like.  —  Sporting  man,  one  who  practices  field  sports ; 
also,  a  horse  racer,  a  pugilist,  a  gambler,  or  the  like.  — 
Sporting  plant  {Boi.),  a  plant  in  which  a  single  bud  or  off- 
set suddenly  assumes  a  new,  and  sometimes  very  differ- 
ent, character  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  plant.  Darwin. 

Sport'ing-ly,  adv.    In  sport ;  sportively. 

The  question  you  there  put,  you  do  it,  I  suppose,  but  sport- 
ingly.  Hammond. 

Sport'Ive  (-iv),  a.    Tending  to,  engaged  in,  or  pro- 
vocative of,  sport ;  gay ;  frolicsome  ;  playful ;  merry. 
Is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court  ?  Shak. 

—  Sport'Ive-ly,  adv.  —  Sportlve-nesa,  n. 

Sportless,  a.    Without  sport  or  mirth ;  joyless. 

Sport'Uag  (-ling),  n.  A  little  person  or  creature  en- 
gaged iu  sports  or  in  play. 

When  again  the  lambkins  play  — 

Pretty  sportlings,  full  of  May.  Philips, 

SportS'man  (sports'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Sportsmen  (-men). 
One  who  pursues  the  sports  of  the  field  ;  one  who  hunts, 
fishes,  etc. 

Sports'man-sMp,  n.  The  practice  of  sportsmen; 
skill  in  field  sports. 

II  Spor'tu-la  (8pSr'tu-14),n.  /  pi.  Sportdis;  (-le).  [L.] 
A  gift ;  a  present ;  a  prize  ;  hence,  an  alms  ;  a  largess. 

To  feed  luxuriously,  to  frequent  sports  and  theaters,  to  run 
for  the  sportula.  South. 


Spot  iLiostomvs  xanthwus). 


Spor'tU-Ia-ry  (spSr'tli-la-ry),  a.  Subsisting  on  alms 
or  charitable  coiitributions.     [Ofcjt.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Spor'tule  (-tul),  re.  [L.  sportula  a  little  basket,  a 
gift,  dim.  of  sporta  a  basket :  cf.  F.  sportule.']  A  chari- 
table gift  or  contribution ;  a  gift ;  an  alms ;  a  dole ; 
a  largess;  a  sportula.     [06«.]  Ayliffe. 

Spor'U-la'Uon  (spSr'ii-la'shun),  n.  {Biol.)  The  act 
or  process  of  forming  spores ;  spore  formation.  See  Illust. 
of  Bacillus,  b. 

Spor'Ule  (spSr'iJl),  p.  [Dim.  of  spore.']  (Biol.)  A 
small  spore ;  a  spore. 

Spor'U-Uf'er-ous  (-u-ltfer-iis),  a.  ISporule  +  -fer- 
0US.2     (Biol.)  Producing  sporules. 

Spot  (spot),  n.  [Cf.  Scot.  &  D.  spat,  Dan.  spette, 
Sw.  spoil  spittle,  slaver ;  from  the  root  of  E.  spit.  See 
Spit  to  eject  from  the  mouth,  and  cf.  Spatter.]  1.  A 
mark  on  a  substance  or  body  made  by  foreign  matter  ;  a 
blot ;  a  place  discolored. 

Out,  damned  spot !    Out,  I  say  I  Shak. 

2.  A  stain  on  character  or  reputation  ;  something  that 
soils  purity  ;  disgrace  ;  reproach  ;  fault  ;  blemish. 

Yet  Chloe,  sure,  was  formed  without  a  spot.       Pope. 

3.  A  small  part  of  a  different  color  from  the  main 
part,  or  from  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  ;  as,  the  spots 
of  a  leopard  ;  the  spots  on  a  playing  card. 

4.  A  small  extent  of  space ;  a  place ;  any  particular 
place.     "Fixed  to  one  ipo<."  Olway. 

That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  Paradise.  Milton. 

"A  jolly  place,**  said  he, "  in  times  of  old  ! 
But  something  ails  it  now  i  the  spot  is  cursed.*'    Wordsworth. 

5.  {Zool.)  A  variety  of  the  common  domestic  pigeon, 
so  called  from  a  spot  on  its  bead  just  above  its  beak. 

6.  {Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  scisenoid  food  fish  {lAostomus  xan- 
thwus) of  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the 
United  States.  It 
has  a  black  spot 
behind  the  shoul- 
ders and  fifteen 
ob  li  q[ue  dark 
bars  on  the  sides. 
Called  also  goody, 
Lafayette,  tnasoo- 
ka,  and  old  wife. 
{b)  The  southern 
r  e  d  f  i  s  h,  or  red 
horse,  which  has  a  spot  on  each  side  at  the  base  of  the 
tail.  See  Redfish. 

7.  pi.  Commodities,  as  merchandise  and  cotton,  sold 
for  immediate  delivery.     [Brokers^  Cant] 

Crescent  spot  (Zo'dl.),  any  butterfly  of  the  ia,mi\y  Meli- 
txidx  having  crescent-shaped  white  spots  along  the  mar- 
gins of  the  red  or  brovni  wings.  —  Spot  lens  (^Microscopy), 
a  condensing  lens  iu  which  the  light  is  confined  to  an  an- 
nular pencil  by  means  of  a  small,  round  diaphragm  (the 
spot),  and  used  in  dark-field  illumination  ;  —  called  also 
spotted  lens.  — S^at  rump  (Zo'dl.),  the  Hudsonian  god%vit 
(Limosa  fuemaslica).  —  Spots  on  the  sun.  (Astron.)  See 
Sun  spot,  under  Sun.  —  On,  or  Upon,  the  spot,  immediate- 
ly ;  before  moving ;  without  changing  place. 

It  was  determined  upon  the  spot.  Sw(ft. 

Syn.  — Stain;  flaw;  speck;  blot;  disgrace;  reproach; 
fault ;  blemish  ;  place ;  site ;  locality. 

Spot,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spotted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Spottino.]  1.  To  make  visible  marks  upon  with  some 
foreign  matter ;  to  discolor  in  or  with  spots ;  to  stain  ; 
to  cover  with  spots  or  figures  ;  as,  to  spot  a  garment ;  to 
spot  paper. 

2.  To  mark  or  note  so  as  to  insure  recognition ;  to 
recognize  ;  to  detect ;  as,  to  spot  a  criminal.     [Cant] 

3.  To  stain ;  to  blemish  ;  to  taint ;  to  disgrace  ;  to  tar- 
nish, as  reputation  ;  to  asperse. 

My  virgin  life  no  spotted  thoughts  shall  stain.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
If  ever  I  shall  close  these  eyes  but  once. 
May  I  live  spotted  for  my  perjury.  £eau.  8r  Fl. 

To  spot  timber,  to  cut  or  chip  it,  in  preparation  for 
hewing. 

Spot,  V.  i.    To  become  stained  with  spots. 

Spot'less,  a.  Without  a  spot ;  especially,  free  from 
reproach  or  impurity ;  pure  ;  untainted  ;  innocent ;  as, 
a  spotless  mind ;  spotless  behavior. 

A  spotless  virgin,  and  a  faultless  wife.  TJ^alter. 

Syn.  —  Blameless ;   unspotted ;   unblemished  ;   pure ; 
Immaculate  ;  irreproachable.    See  Blameless. 
—  Spot'less-ly,  adv.  —  Spot'less-ness,  re. 

Spot'ted,  a.  Marked  with  spots ;  as,  a  spotted  gar- 
ment or  character.     "The  spotted  panther."      Spenser. 

Spotted  fever  {Med.),  a  name  applied  to  various  eruptive 
fevers,  esp.  to  typhus  fever  and  cerebro-spinal  meningi- 
tis.—Spotted  tree  (Bot.),  an  Australian  tree  (Flindersia 
maculosa) ;  —  so  called  because  its  bark  falls  off  in  spots. 

Spot'ted-ness,  re.     State  or  quality  of  being  spotted. 

Spot'ter  (-ter),  re.     One  who  spots. 

Spot'tl-ness  (-tl-nes),  re.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  spotty. 

Spot'ty  (-ty),  a.    Full  of  spots ;  marked  with  spots. 

Spous'age  (spouz'aj ;  48),  re.  [OF.  espousaige,  from 
espouser.   See  Spouse,  v.  t.]    Espousal.   [Obs.]        Bale. 

Spous'al  (-al),  a.  [See  Espousal,  Sponsal,  and 
Spouse.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  spouse  or  marriage; 
nuptial;  matrimonial;  conjugal;  connubial;  bridal;  as, 
spousal  rites  ;  spousal  ornaments.  'Wordsworth, 

Spous'al,  re.     [See  Espousal,  Spouse.]       Marriage; 

nuptials  ;  espousal ;  —  generally  used  in  the  plural ;  as, 

the  spousals  of  Hippolita.   .  Dryden. 

Boweth  your  head  under  that  blissful  yoke  .  .  . 

Which  that  men  clepeth  spousal  or  wedlock.     Chaucer. 

The  spousals  of  the  newborn  year.  Emerson, 

Spouse  (spouz),  re.  [OF.  espous,  espos,  fem.  espouse, 
F.  epoux,  epouse,  fr.  L.  sponsus,  sponsa,  prop.  p.  p.  of 
spondere,  sponsum,  to  promise  solemnly,  to  engage  one's 
self.    Cf.  Despond,  Espouse,  Respond,  Sponsoe.]     1.  A 


man  or  woman  engaged  or  joined  in  wedlock ;  a  married 
person,  husband  or  wife. 

At  last  such  grace  I  found,  and  means  I  wrought. 
That  I  that  lady  to  my  spouse  had  won.  Spenser. 

2.  A  married  man,  in  distinction  from  a  spousess  or 
married  woman;  a  bridegroom  or  husband.     [06,s.] 

At  wliich   marriage  was  [were]   no  persons  present  but  the 

spouse,  the  spousess,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  her  mother,  the 

priest,  two  gentlewomen,  and  a  young  man.  Fahyan. 

Spouse  (spouz),  V.  t.    [See  Espouse,  and  Spouse,  re.] 

To  wed  ;  to  espouse.    [Obs.] 

This  markis  hath  her  sjwused  with  a  ring.      Chaucer. 
Though  spoused,  yet  wanting  wedlock*B  solemnize.    Spenser. 
She  was  found  again,  and  spoused  to  Marinell.    Spenser. 
Spouse'-breaoh'  (-brech'),  re.     Adultery.     [Obs.] 
Spouseless,  a.     Destitute  of  a  spouse ;  unmarried. 
Spous'ess,  re.     A  wife  or  bride.     [Obs,]  Fabyan, 

Spout  (spout),  v^  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spouted  ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  re.  Spouting.]  [Cf.  Sw.  sputa,  spruta,  to  spout, 
D.  spuit  a  spout,  spuiten  to  spout,  and  E.  spurt,  sprit,  v., 
sprout,  sputter ;  or  perhaps  akin  to  E.  spit  to  eject  from 
the  mouth.]  1.  To  throw  out  forcibly  and  abundantly, 
as  liquids  through  an  orifice  or  a  pipe  ;  to  eject  in  a  jet ; 
as,  an  elephant  spouts  water  from  his  trunk. 
Wlio  kept  Jonas  in  the  fish*s  maw 
Till  he  was  spouted  up  at  Ninivee  ?  Chaucer, 

Next  on  his  belly  floats  the  mighty  whale.  ,  .  , 
He  spouts  the  tide.  Creech. 

2.  To  utter  magniloquently  ;  to  recite  in  an  oratorical 
or  pompous  manner. 

Pray,  spout  some  French,  son.  Seau,  S(  Fl, 

3.  To  pawn  ;  to  pledge ;  as,  to  spout  a  watch.     [Canf] 
Spout,  V,  i.     1.  To  issue  with  violence,  or  in  a  jet, 

as  a  liquid  through  a  narrow  orifice,  or  from  a  spout ;  as, 
water  spouts  from  a  hole  ;  blood  spouts  from  an  artery. 
All  the  glittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  s^wuting  rills.  Thomson, 

2.  To  eject  water  or  liquid  in  a  jet. 

3.  To  utter  a  speech,  especially  in  a  pompous  manner. 
Spout,  n.     [Cf.  Sw.  spruta  a  squirt,  a  syringe.    See 

Spout,  r.  t.]  1.  That  through  which  anything  spouts; 
a  discharging  lip,  pipe,  or  orifice  ;  a  tube,  pipe,  or  con- 
ductor of  any  kind  through  which  a  liquid  is  poured,  or 
by  which  it  is  conveyed  in  a  stream  from  one  place  to 
another ;  as,  the  spout  of  a  teapot ;  a  spout  for  conduct- 
ing water  from  the  roof  of  a  building.  Addison.  "  A 
conduit  with  three  issuing  spouts."    Shak. 

In  whales  ...  an  ejection  thereof  [water]  is  contrived  by  a 

fistula,  or  spout,  at  the  head.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide.        Pope. 

2.  A  trough  for  conducting  grain,  flour,  etc.,  into  a 
receptacle. 

3.  A  discharge  or  jet  of  water  or  other  liquid,  esp. 
when  rising  in  a  column  ;  also,  a  waterspout. 

To  put,  shove,  or  pop,  up  the  spout,  to  pawn  or  pledge  at 
a  pavmbroker's ;  —  in  allusion  to  the  spout  up  which  the 
pawnbroker  sent  the  ticketed  articles.    [Cant] 

Spout'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  spouts. 

Spout'fisll'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  marine  animal  that 
spouts  water  ;  —  applied  especially  to  certain  bivalve 
mollusks,  like  the  long  clams  (Mya),  which  spout,  or 
squirt  out,  water  when  retiring  into  their  holes. 

Spout'less,  a.    Having  no  spout.  Cowper. 

Spout'shell' (-shSl');  n,  (Zo'dl,)  Any  marine  gastro- 
pod shell  of  the  genus  Aporrhais  having  an  elongated 
siphon.     See  Illust,  under  Rosteifeba. 

Sprack  (sprSk),  a,  [Cf .  Icel.  sprsekr  sprightly,  dial. 
Sw.  spr'dk,  spr'dg,  spirited,  mettlesome  ;  or  Gael,  spraic 
vigor.]    Quick ;  lively  ;  alevt.     [Prov,  Eng,  &  Scot,] 

Sprad  (sprSd),  obs,  p,  p,  of  Spread.  Chaucer, 

Sprad'de  (-de),  obs,  imp,  of  Spread.  Chaucer, 

Sprag  (sprag),  n,  [Cf.  Icel.  spraka  a  small  flounder.] 
(Zo'dl,)  A  young  salmon.     [Prov,  Eng,] 

Sprag,  n,  [See  Sprat  a  branch.]  A  billet  of  wood  ; 
a  piece  of  timber  used  as  a  prop. 

Sprag,  V,  t,  [imp,  &  p,  p,  Spragged  (sprSgd) ;  p,  pr, 
&  vb,  n,  Speagging  (-glng).]  1.  To  check  the  motion 
of,  as  a  carriage  on  a  steep  grade,  by  putting  a  sprag  be- 
tween the  spokes  of  the  wheel.  R,  S,  Poole, 

2.  To  prop  or  sustain  with  a  sprag. 

Sprag,  a.    See  Speack,  a,  Shn.Jc. 

Sprain  (spran),  V.  t.  [iinp.  &  p,  p.  Sprained  (spraudj ; 
p,  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Spraining.]  [OF.  espreindre  to  press, 
to  force  out,  F.  epreindre,  fr.  L.  exprimere.  See  Eic- 
PRESS,  V.  i.,  and  cf.  Spraints.]  To  weaken,  as  a  joint, 
ligament,  or  muscle,  by  sudden  and  excessive  exertion, 
as  by  wrenching ;  to  overstrain,  or  stretch  injuriously, 
but  without  luxation  ;  as,  to  sprain  one's  ankle. 

Sprain,  re.  The  act  or  result  of  spraining  ;  lameness 
caused  by  spraining ;  as,  a  bad  sprain  of  the  wrist. 

Sprain  fracture  {Med.),  the  separation  of  a  tendon  from 
its  point  of  insertion,  with  the  detachment  of  a  shell  of 
bone  to  which  the  tendon  is  attached. 

Spraints  (sprants),  re.  pi.  [OF.  espraintes,  espreintes, 
F.  epreintes,  from  espreinte  a  desire  to  go  to  stool,  from 
espreindre.    See  Sprain,  v.  t.]    The  dung  of  an  otter. 

Sprang  (sprSng),  imp.  of  Spring. 

Sprat  (sprat),  re.  [OE.  sprot,  sprotte,  D.  sprot ;  akin 
to  G.  sprotte.]  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  small  European  herring 
(Clupea  sprattus)  closely  allied  to  the  common  herring 
and  the  pilchard ;  —  callea  also  garvie.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  small  herring  of  different  kinds,  (b)  A  Cal- 
ifornia surf-fish  (Rhacochilus  toxotes)  ;  —  called  also  al- 
fione,  aai  perch. 

Sprat  borer  (Zo'dl,),  the  red-throated  diver;  — so  called 
from  its  fondness  for  sprats.  See  Ditee.  —  Sprat  loon. 
(Zo'dl,)  (a)  The  young  of  the  great  northern  diver.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  (b)  The  red-throated  diver.  See  DrvER.  —  Sprat 
mew  (Zo'dl.),  the  kittiwake  gull. 

Sprawl  (spral),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sprawled  (sprald) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sprawling.]  [OE.  spraulen ;  cf.'  Sw. 
sprattla  to  sprawl,  dial.  Sw.  spralla,  Dan.  sprxlle, 
sprselde,  D.  spartelen,  spertelen,  to  flounder,  to  struggle.] 
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1.  To  spread  and  stretch  the  body  or  limbs  carelessly 
Jn  a  horizontal  position  ;  to  lie  with  the  limbs  stretched 
out  ungracefully. 

2.  To  spread  irregularly,  as  vines,  plants,  or  trees ;  to 
spread  ungracefully,  as  chirography. 

3.  To  move,  when  lying  down,  with  awkward  exten- 
sion and  motions  of  the  limbs ;  to  scramble  in  creeping. 

The  birds  were  not  fledged  ;  but  upon  sprawling  and  strug- 
gling to  get  clear  of  the  flame,  down  they  tumbled.  V Estrange. 

Sprawls  (spralz),  n.  pi.  Small  branches  of  a  tree ; 
twigs  ;  sprays.     [Prow.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 

Spray   (spra),    n.      [Cf.    Dan.   sprag.      See    Sprig.] 

1.  A  small  shoot  or  branch ;  a  twig.  Chaucer. 
The  painted  birds,  companions  of  tlie  spring, 

Hopping  from  spray  to  spray,  were  heard  to  sing.    Dryden. 

2.  A  collective  body  of  small  branches ;  as,  the  tree 
has  a  beautiful  spray. 

And  from  the  trees  did  lop  the  needless  spray.      Spenser. 

3.  (Founding)  (a)  A  side  channel  or  branch  of  the 
runner  of  a  flask,  made  to  distribute  the  metal  in  all 
parts  of  the  mold.  (6)  A  group  of  castings  made  in  the 
same  mold  and  connected  by  sprues  formed  in  the  run- 
ner and  its  branches.  Knight. 

Spray  drain  (Agric),  a  drain  made  by  laying  under 
earth  the  sprays  or  small  branches  of  trees,  which  keep 
passages  open. 

Spray,  re.  [Probably  from  a  Dutch  or  Low  German 
form  akin  to  E.  spread.  See  Spread,  v.  t.']  1.  Water 
flying  in  small  drops  or  particles,  as  by  the  force  of  wind, 
or  the  dashing  of  waves,  or  from  a  waterfall,  and  the  like. 

2.  {3Ied.)  (a)  A  jet  of  fine  medicated  vapor,  used 
either  as  an  application  to  a  diseased  part  or  to  charge 
the  air  of  a  room  with  a  disinfectant  or  a  deodorizer. 
(J)  An  instrument  for  applying  such  a  spray ;  an  atomizer. 

Spray  condenser  {Steam  Engine),a,n  injection  condenser 
in  which  the  steam  is  condensed  by  a  spray  of  water 
which  mingles  with  it. 

Spray,  v.  t.  1.  To  let  fall  in  the  form  of  spray. 
[Poeft'e]  M.  Arnold. 

2.  To  throw  spray  upon ;  to  treat  with  a  liquid  in  the 
form  of  spray ;  as,  to  spray  a  wound,  or  a  surgical  in- 
strument, with  carbolic  acid. 

SprayTJOard'  (spra'bord'),  n.  (Naut.)  See  Dash- 
board, re.,  2  (b). 

Spread  (sprgd),  v.  t.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Spread  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Spreading.]  [OB.  spreden,  AS.  sprsedan ; 
akin  to  D.  spreiden,  spreijen,  LG.  spreden,  spreen,  sprei- 
en,  G.  spreiten,  Dan.  sprede,  Sw.  sprida.  Cf.  Sprat 
water  flying  in  drops.]  1.  To  extend  in  length  and 
breadth,  or  in  breadth  only ;  to  stretch  or  expand  to  a 
broad  or  broader  surface  or  extent ;  to  open  ;  to  unfurl ; 
as,  to  spread  a  carpet ;  to  spread  a  tent  or  a  saO. 

He  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field  where  he  had  spread  his  tent. 

Gen.  xsxiii.  19. 
Here  the  Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  couch.  Byron. 

2.  To  extend  so  as  to  cover  something  ;  to  extend  to  a 
great  or  greater  extent  in  every  direction ;  to  cause  to 
fill  or  cover  a  wide  or  wider  space. 

Rose,  as  in  a  dance,  the  stately  trees,  and  spread 
Their  branches  hung  with  copious  fruit.  Milton. 

3.  To  divulge  ;  to  publish,  as  news  or  fame ;  to  cause 
to  be  more  extensively  known ;  to  disseminate ;  to  make 
known  fully ;  as,  to  spread  a  report ;  —  often  accompa- 
nied by  abroad. 

They,  when  they  were  departed,  spread  abroad  his  fame  in 
all  that  country.  Matt.  ix.  31. 

4.  To  propagate ;  to  cause  to  affect  great  numbers ; 
as,  to  spread  a  disease. 

5.  To  diffuse,  as  emanations  or  effluvia ;  to  emit ;  as, 
odoriferous  plants  spread  their  fragrance. 

6.  To  strew ;  to  scatter  over  a  surface ;  as,  to  spread 
manure ;  to  spread  lime  on  the  ground. 

7.  To  prepare  ;  to  set  and  furnish  with  provisions  ;  as, 
to  spread  a  table. 

Boiled  the  flesh,  and  spread  the  board.    Tennyson. 

To  spread  cloth,  to  unfurl  sail.    [Obs.]  Evelyn. 

Syn.  —  To  diffuse ;  propagate ;  disperse  ;  publish ;  dis- 
tribute ;  scatter ;  circulate  ;  disseminate ;  dispense. 

Spread,  v.  i.  1.  To  extend  in  length  and  breadth 
in  all  directions,  or  in  breadth  only  ;  to  be  extended  or 
stretched ;  to  expand. 

Plants,  if  they  spread  much,  are  seldom  tall.       Bacon. 

Governor  Winthrop,  and  his  associates  at  Charlestown,  had 
for  a  church  a  large,  spreading  tree.  B.  Trumbull. 

2.  To  be  extended  by  drawing  or  beating;  as,  some 
metals  spread  with  difficulty. 

3.  To  be  made  known  more  extensively,  as  news. 

4.  To  be  propagated  from  one  to  another  ;  as,  the 
disease  spread  into  all  parts  of  the  city.  Shak. 

Spread,  re.     1.  Extent ;  compass. 

I  have  got  a  fine  spread  of  improvable  land.     Addison. 

2.  Expansion  of  parts. 

No  flower  hath  spread  like  that  of  the  woodbine.      Bacon. 

3.  A  cloth  used  as  a  cover  for  a  table  or  a  bed. 

4.  A  table,  as  spread  or  furnished  with  a  meal;  hence, 
an  entertainment  of  food  ;  a  feast.     \_Colloq.~\ 

5.  A  privilege  which  one  person  buys  of  another,  of 
demanding  certain  shares  of  stock  at  a  certain  price,  or 
of  delivering  the  same  shares  of  stock  at  another  price, 
within  a  time  agreed  upon.     [Brokers^  Canf] 

6.  (Geom.)  An  unlimited  expanse  of  discontinuous 
points. 

Spread,  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Spread,  v. 

Spread  eagle,  (a)  An  eagle  with  out- 
spread wings,  the  national  emblem  of 
the  United  States.  (6)  The  figure  of 
an  eagle,  with  its  wings  elevated  and 
Its  legs  extended  ;  often  met  as  a  de- 
vice upon  military  ornaments,  and  the 
like.  (0)  {Her.)  An  eagle  displayed  ; 
an  eagle  with  the  wings  and  legs  ex- 
tended on  each  side  of  the  body,  as 
in  the  double-headed  eagle  of  Austria  Spread  Eagle  (/7e?-.). 
and  Kussia.    See  Displayed,  2. 


Spread'-ea'gle  (sprSd'e'g'l),  a.  Characterized  by  a 
pretentious,  boastful,  exaggerated  style ;  defiantly  or 
extravagantly  bombastic  ;  as,  a  spread-eagle  orator ;  a 
spread-eagle  speech.     \_Colloq.  &  Humorous^ 

Spread'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
spreads,  extends,  expands,  or  propagates. 

2.  A  machine  for  combining  and  drawing  fibers  of 
flax  to  form  a  sliver  preparatory  to  spinning. 

Spread'lng-ly,  adv.    Increasingly. 

The  best  times  were  spreadingly  infected.  Milton. 

Sprech'er-y  (sprech'er-y),  re.  [Cf.  Gael,  spreidh  cat- 
tle.] Movables  of  an  inferior  description ;  especially, 
such  as  have  been  collected  by  depredation.     [Scot.] 

Spree  (spre),  re.  [Cf.  Ir.  sp7-e  a  spark,  animation, 
spirit,  Gael,  spraic.  Cf.  Sprack.]  A  merry  frolic  ;  es- 
pecially, a  drinking  frolic  ;  a  carousal.     IColloq.} 

Sprenge  (sprenj),  ■;;.  t.  [OE.  sprengen,  p.  p.  sprent, 
spreint,  from  AS.  sprengan  to  sprinkle.  See  Sprinkle.] 
To  sprinkle  ;  to  scatter.     [OAs.]  Wyclif  (1  Pet.  i.  2). 

Spreng'el  pump^  (spreng'el  piimp').  (Physics)  A 
form  of  air  pump  in  which  exhaustion  is  produced  by  a 
stream  of  mercury  running  down  a  narrow  tube,  in  the 
manner  of  an  aspirator  ;  —  named  from  the  inventor. 

Sprent  (sprgnt),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Speenge.     Sprinkled. 

All  the  ground  with  purple  blood  was  sprent.      Spenser. 

Sprew  (spru),  re.  [Cf.  D.  sprouw,  spi-uw.l  (Med.) 
Thrush.     [_Local,  U.  5.] 

Spreynd  (sprand),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Sprenge.     Sprinkled. 
When  spreynd  was  holy  water.  Chaucer. 

Sprig  (sprig),  re,.  [AS.  spree;  akin  to  Icel.  spreJc  a 
stick.  Cf.  Spray  a  branch.]  X.  A  small  shoot  or  twig 
of  a  tree  or  other  plant ;  a  spray ;  as,  a  sprig  of  laurel 
or  of  parsley. 

2.  A  youth ;  a  lad ;  —  used  humorously  or  in  slight 
disparagement. 

A  sprig  whom  I  remember,  with  a  whey-face  and  a  satchel, 
not  so  many  years  ago.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  A  brad,  or  nail  without  a  head. 

4.  (Naut.)  A  small  eyebolt  ragged  or  barbed  at  the 
point. 

Sprig,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sprigged  (sprigd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sprigging  (-ging).]  To  mark  or  adorn  with 
the  representation  of  small  branches ;  to  work  with 
sprigs  ;  as,  to  sprig  muslin. 

Sprigged  (sprigd  or  sprig'ged),  a.     Having  sprigs. 

Sprig'gy  (sprig'gy),  a.  Pull  of  sprigs  or  small 
branches. 

Spright  (sprit),  re.     [See  Sprite.]     1.  Spirit ;  mind ; 

soul;  state  of  mind  ;  mood.    [Obs.J     "The  high  heroic 

spright. "  Spenser. 

Wondrous  great  grief  groweth  in  my  spright.     Spenser. 

2.  A  supernatural  being  ;  a  spirit ;  a  shade ;  an  appa- 
rition ;  a  ghost. 

Forth  he  called,  out  of  deep  darkness  dread. 
Legions  of  sprights.  Spenser. 

To  thee,  O  Father,  Son,  and  Sacred  Spright.      Fairfax. 

3.  A  kind  of  short  arrow.  [Obs.^  Bacon. 
Spright,  V.  t.  To  haunt,  as  a  spright.  [Obs.'}  Shak. 
Spright'tul  (-ful),  a.     [Spright  sprite -{■full.']    Full 

of  spirit  or  of  life  ;  earnest ;  vivacious  ;  lively ;  brisk ; 
nimble  ;  gay.  [Obs.'\  —  Spright'£ul-ly,  adv.  [Obs.'] 
Shak.  —  Spright'ful-ness,  re.     [Obs.] 

Spoke  like  a  sprightful  noble  gentleman.  Shak. 

Steeds  sprightftd  as  the  light.  Cowley. 

SprlghtleSS,  a.     Destitute  of  life  ;  dull ;  sluggish. 

Spright'Il-ness  (-IT-nes),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  sprightly  ;  liveliness  ;  life  ;  briskness  ;  vigor  ;  ac- 
tivity ;  gayety ;  vivacity. 

In  dreams,  observe  with  what  a  sprighiliness  and  alacrity  does 
she  [the  soul]  exert  herself  I  Addison. 

Sprightly  (-ly),  «•  [Compar.  Sprightlier  (-li-er); 
superl.  Sprightliest.]  [See  Sprite.]  Sprightlike,  or 
spiritlike ;  lively ;  brisk ;  animated  ;  vigorous  ;  airy ;  gay ; 
as,  a  sprightly  youth ;  a  sprightly  air ;  a  sprightly  dance. 
"  (Spj'ij'AMt/ wit  and  love  inspires. "  Dryden. 

The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  green.  Pope. 

Sprig'tail'  (sprTg'tal'),  re.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  pintail 
duck ;  —  called  also  sprig,  and  spreet-tail.  [Local, 
U.  S.]     (b)  The  sharp-tailed  grouse.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Spring  (spring),  V.  i.  [imp.  Sprang  (sprSng)  or 
Sprung  (spriing) ;  p.  p.  Sprung  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Spring- 
ing.] [AS.  springan;  akin  to  D.  &  6.  springen,  OS. 
&  OHG.  springan,  Icel.  &  Sw.  springa,  Dan.  springe  ; 
cf.  Gr.  (TTripxea-eai  to  hasten.    Cf.  Springe,  Sprinkle.] 

1.  To  leap  ;  to  bound ;  to  jump. 

The  mountain  stag  that  springs 
From  height  to  height,  and  bounds  along  the  plains.    Philips. 

2.  To  issue  vrith  speed  and  violence  ;  to  move  with 
activity  ;  to  dart ;  to  shoot. 

And  sudden  light 
Sprung  through  the  vaulted  roof.  Dryden. 

3.  To  start  or  rise  suddenly,  as  from  a  covert. 
Watchful  as  fowlers  when  their  game  will  spring.    Otioay. 

4.  To  fly  back  ;  as,  a  bow,  when  bent,  springs  back  by 
its  elastic  power. 

5.  To  bend  from  a  straiglit  direction  or  plane  surface  ; 
to  become  warped  ;  as,  a  piece  of  timber,  or  a  plank, 
sometimes  springs  in  seasoning. 

6.  To  shoot  up,  out,  or  forth ;  to  come  to  the  light ; 
to  begin  to  appear  ;  to  emerge  ;  as  a  plant  from  its  seed, 
as  streams  from  their  source,  and  the  like  ;  —  often  fol- 
lowed by  up,  forth,  or  out. 

Till  well  nigh  the  day  began  to  spring.       Chancer. 

To  satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste  ground,  and  to  cause  the 

bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring  forth.  Job  xxxviii.  27. 

Do  not  blast  my  springing  hopes.  Rowe. 

O,  spring  to  light  ;  auspicious  Babe,  be  born.         J^opc. 

7.  To  issue  or  proceed,  as  from  a  parent  or  ancestor ; 
to  result,  as  from  a  cause,  motive,  reason,  or  principle. 

[They  found]  now  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair,  joy,  but  witli  fear  yet  linked.         Milton. 


8.  To  grow  ;  to  thrive  ;  to  prosper. 

What  makes  all  this,  but  Jupiter  the  king. 
At  whose  command  we  perish,  and  we  spring?  DrydCTl, 
To  spring  at,  to  leap  toward  ;  to  attempt  to  reach  by  a 
leap.  —  To  spring  forth,  to  leap  out ;  to  rush  out.  —  To 
spring  in,  to  rush  in  ;  to  enter  with  a  leap  or  in  haste.  — 
To  spring  on  or  upon,  to  leap  on ;  to  rush  on  with  haste 
or  violence ;  to  assault. 

Spring  (spriing),  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  spring  up ;  to 
start  or  rouse,  as  game  ;  to  cause  to  rise  from  the  earth, 
or  from  a  covert ;  as,  to  spring  a  pheasant. 

2.  To  produce  or  disclose  suddenly  or  unexpectedly. 
She  starts,  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  springs  a  light.   Dryden. 

The  friends  to  the  cause  sprang  a  new  project.      Swift. 

3.  To  cause  to  explode ;  as,  to  spring  a  mine. 

4.  To  crack  or  split ;  to  bend  or  strain  so  as  to 
weaken ;  as,  to  spring  a  mast  or  a  yard. 

5.  To  cause  to  close  suddenly,  as  the  parts  of  a  trap 
operated  by  a  spring  ;  as,  to  spring  a  trap. 

6.  To  bend  by  force,  as  something  stiff  or  strong ;  to 
force  or  put  by  bending,  as  a  beam  into  its  sockets,  and 
allowing  it  to  straighten  when  in  place; — often  with 
in,  out,  etc.  ;  as,  to  spring  in  a  slat  or  a  bar. 

7.  To  pass  over  by  leaping  ;  as,  to  spring  a  fence. 

To  spring  a  butt  (Nnui.),  to  loosen  the  end  of  a  plank 
in  a  ship's  bottom.  —  To  spring  a  leak  {Naut.),  to  begin  to 
leak.  —  To  spring  an  arch  (Arch.),  to  build  anarch;  — a 
common  term  among  masons ;  as,  to  spring  an  arch  over 
a  lintel.  —  To  spring  a  rattle,  to  cause  a  rattle  to  sound. 
See  Watchman''s  rattle,  under  Watchman.  —  To  spring  ths 
luff  {Naut.),  to  ease  the  helm,  and  sail  nearer  to  the  wind 
than  before;  — said  of  a  vessel.  Mar.  Diet.  —  To  spring  a 
mast  or  spar  (Naut.),  to  strain  it  so  that  it  is  unserviceable. 

Spring,  re.  [AS.  spring  a  fountain,  a  leap.  See 
Spring,  v.  i.]     1.  A  leap ;  a  bound  ;  a  jump. 

The  prisoner,  with  a  spring,  from  prison  broke.     Dryden. 

2.  A  flying  back ;  the  resilience  of  a  body  recovering 
its  former  state  by  its  elasticity ;  as,  the  spring  of  a  bow. 

3.  Elastic  power  or  force. 

Heavens  !  what  a  spring  was  in  his  arm  I      Dryden, 

4.  An  elastic  body  of  any  kind,  as  steel,  India  rubber, 
tough  wood,  or  compressed  air,  used  for  various  mechan- 
ical purposes,  as  receiving  and  imparting  power,  diminish- 
ing concussion,  regulating  motion, 
measuring  weight  or  other  force. 

l!^°°The  principal  varieties  of 
springs  used  in  mechanisms  are 
the  spiral  spring  (Fig.  a),  the  coil 
spring  (Fig.  b),  the  elliptic  spring 
(Fig.  c),  the  half-elliptic  spring 
(Fig.  d),  the  volute  spring,  the 
India-rubber  spring,  the  atmos- 
pheric spring,  etc. 

5.  Any  source  of  supply ;  espe- 
cially, the  source  from  which  a 
stream  proceeds ;  an  issue  of  water 
from  the  earth ;  a  natural  fountain. 
"  All  my  «pnrej'«  are  in  thee. "  Ps. 
Ixxxvii.  7.  "A  secret  spring  of 
spiritual  joy."  Beniley.  "The  sacred  spring  whence 
right  and  honor  streams."  Sir  J.  Davies. 

6.  Any  active  power  ;  that  by  which  action,  or  motion, 
is  produced  or  propagated ;  cause  ;  origin ;  motive. 

Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  springs  to  move 

The  hero's  glory,  or  the  virgin's  love.  Pope. 

7.  That  which  springs,  or  is  originated,  from  a  source ; 
as ;  (a)  A  race ;  lineage.  [Obs.]  Chapman,  (b)  A 
youth;  a  springal.  [Obs.]  Spenser,  (c)  A  shoot;  a 
plant ;  a  young  tree  ;  also,  a  grove  of  trees  ;  woodland, 
[Obs.]    Spenser.    Milton. 

8.  That  which  causes  one  to  spring;  specifically,  a 
lively  tune.     [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Ft. 

9.  The  season  of  the  year  when  plants  begin  to  vege- 
tate and  grow ;  the  vernal  season,  usually  comprehend- 
ing the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  in  the  mid- 
dle latitudes  north  of  the  equator.  "  The  green  lap  of 
the  new-come  spWref/. "  Shak. 

^W  Spring  of  the  astronomical  year  begins  mth  the 
vernal  equinox,  about  March  21st,  and  ends  with  the 
summer  solstice,  about  June  21st. 

10.  The  time  of  growth  and  progress  ;  early  portion  ; 
first  stage.     "  The  ijorin  17  of  the  day . "        1  jSam.  ix.  26. 

0  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day.  Shak. 

11.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  crack  or  fissure  in  a  mast  or  yard, 
running  obliquely  or  transversely,  (b)  A  line  led  from 
a  vessel's  quarter  to  her  cable  so  that  by  tightening  or 
slacking  it  she  can  be  made  to  lie  in  any  desired  position  ; 
a  line  led  diagonally  from  the  bow  or  stern  of  a  vessel 
to  some  point  upon  the  wharf  to  which  she  is  moored. 

Air  spring.  Boiling  spring,  etc.  See  under  Air,  Boil- 
ing, etc.  —  Spring  back  (Bookbinding),  a  back  with  a 
curved  piece  of  thin  sheet  iron  or  of  stiff  pasteboard 
fastened  to  the  inside,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  the 
leaves  of  a  book  thus  bound  (as  a  ledger  or  other  account 
or  blank  book)  spring  up  and  lie  flat.  —  Spring  balance,  a 
contrivance  for  measuring  weigiit  or  force  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  a  spiral  spring  of  steel.  —  Spring  beam,  a  beam 
that  supports  the  side  of  a  paddle  box.  See  Paddle 
beam,  under  Paddle,  ?;.  —  Spring  beauty,  {a)  (Boi.)  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  vlai/to)iia,  deVxcnte  herbs  with  some- 
wliat  fleshy  leaves  and  pretty  blossoms,  appearing  in 
springtime,  (ft)  {Zo'ol.)  A  small,  elegant  American  but- 
terfly (Erora  /.Tin)  wliich  appears  in  spring.  Tlie  hind 
wings  of  tlio  male  are  brown,  bordered  witli  deep  blue  ; 
tliose  of  tlie  female  are  mostly  blue.  —  Spring  bed,  a  mat- 
tress, under  bed,  or  bed  bottom,  in  wliicli  springs,  as  of 
metal,  are  employed  to  give  the  required  elasticity.  — 
Spring  beetle  (Zo'ul.),  a  snajipiug  beetle;  an  elato'r. — 
Spring  box,  the  box  or  barrel  in  a  watch,  or  otlior  piece  of 
meclianisni,  in  which  tlie  spring  is  contained.  —  Spring  fly 
(Zoiil.),  a  caddice  fly  ;  —  so  called  because  it  aj)penrs  in 
the  spring.  —  Spring  grass  {Bot.),  vernal  grass.  See  under 
Vernal.  —  Spring  gun,  a  flroarm  discharged  bv  a  spring, 
when  this  is  trodden  upon  or  is  otherwise  moved.  —  Spring 
hook  {LociiiiKitirf  Engines),  one  of  the  hooks  which  fix 
the  driving-whool  spring  to  the  (rnnie,  -  Spring  latch,  a 
latch  that  fastens  with  a  spring.  —  Spring  lock,  a  lock 
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SPRINGAL 

that  fastens  with  a  spring.  —  Spring  mattress,  a  spring 
bed.  —  Spring  of  an  arch.  {Arch.)  See  Springing  line  of 
an  arch,  under  Speinqino.  —  Spring  of  pork,  the  lower 
part  of  a  fore  quarter,  which  is  divided  from  the  neck, 
and  has  the  leg  and  foot  without  the  shoulder.  [Obs.] 
Nares. 

Sir,  pray  hand  the  spring  of  pork  to  me.        Gayton. 

—  Spring  pin  {Locomotive  Engines),  an  iron  rod  fitted  be- 
tween the  springs  and  the  axle  boxes,  to  sustain  and 
regulate  the  pressure  on  the  axles.  —  Spring  rye,  a  kind 
of  rye  sown  in  the  spring ;  —  in  distinction  from  winter 
rye,  sown  in  autumn.  —  Spring  stay  {Naut.),  a  preventer 
stay,  to  assist  the  regular  one.  R.  B.  Dana,  Jr.  —  Spring 
tide,  the  tide  which  happens  at,  or  soon  after,  the  new 
and  the  full  moon,  and  which  rises  higher  than  common 
tides.  See  Tide.  —  Spring  wagon,  a  wagon  in  which  springs 
are  interposed  between  the  body  and  the  axles  to  form 
elastic  supports.  —  Spring  wheat,  any  kind  of  wheat  sown 
in  the  spnng ;  —  in  distinction  from  winter  wheat,  which 
is  sown  m  autumn. 
Sprlng'al  (sprlng'al),  1  n.  [Scot,  springald,  spring- 
Sprlng'ald  (spring'ald),  J  el,  fr.  Scot.  &  E.  spring.'] 
Sprlng'all  (sprlng'al),  )  An  active,  springy  young 
man.  [06*.]  "There  came  two  springals  of  full  ten- 
der years."  Spenser, 
Joseph,  when  he  was  sold  to  Potiphar,  that  great  man,  was 
a  fair  young  springall.  Latimer. 

Sprlng'al,  n.  [OF.  espringale ;  of  Teutonic  origin, 
akin  to  E.  spring.]  An  ancient  military  engine  for  cast- 
ing stones  and  arrows  by  means  of  a  spring. 

Sprlng'board'  (-bord'),  n.  An  elastic  board,  secured 
at  the  ends,  or  at  one  end,  often  by  elastic  supports,  used 
in  performing  feats  of  agility  or  in  exercising. 

II  Springljok' (-b5k'J,  )  ra.     [D.  springbok;  springen 

Spring'buck'  (-biSk'), )  to  spring,  leap  -|-  bok  a  he- 
goat,  buck.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  South  African  ga- 
zelle {Gazella  euchore)  noted  for  its  grace- 
ful form  and 
swiftness,  and 
for  its  peculiar 
habit  of  spring- 
ing lightly  and 
suddenly  into 
the  air.  It  has 
a  white  dorsal 
stripe,  expand- 
ing into  a  broad 
patch  of  white 
on  the  rump 
and  tail.  Called 
also  springer. 
[Written  also 
springboc,  and  springbock.] 

Springe  (sprinj),  n.  [From  Spbino,  v.  i.:  cf.  6. 
sprenkel,  Prov.  E.  springle.]  A  noose  fastened  to  an  elas- 
tic body,  and  drawn  close  with  a  sudden  spring,  whereby 
it  catches  a  bird  or  other  animal ;  a  gin ;  a  snare. 

As  a  woodcock  to  mine  own  springe.  Shak. 

Springe,  v.  t.   To  catch  in  a  springe  ;  to  insnare.  [i?.] 

Sprlng'e  (spring's  or  spring),  v.  t.     [OE.  sprengen. 
Bee  Spbinkle.]    To  sprinkle  ;  to  scatter.     [06s.] 
He  would  sowen  some  difficulty, 
Or  springen  cockle  in  our  cleane  corn.  Chaucer. 

Sprlng'er  (spring'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
springs ;  specifically,  one  who  rouses  game. 

2.  A  young  plant.     [^Obs.]  Evelyn. 

3.  {Arch.)  (a)  The  impost,  or  point  at  which  an  arch 
rests  upon  its  support,  and  from  which  it  seems  to  spring. 
Hence  :  (6)  The  bottom  stone  of  an  arch,  which  lies  on 
the  impost.  The  skew  back  is  one  form  of  springer, 
(c)  The  rib  of  a  groined  vault,  as  being  the  solid  abut- 
ment for  each  section  of  vaulting. 

4.  (Zool.)  The  grampus. 

8.  (Zool.)  A  variety  of  the  field  spaniel.  See  Spaniel. 

6.  (Zool.)  A  species  of  antelope  ;  the  springbok. 

Sprlng'halt'  (-half),  n.  (Far.)  A  kind  of  lameness  in 
a  horse.     See  Stringhalt.  Shak. 

Sprlng'head'  (-hgd'),  n.    A  fountain  or  source. 

Spring'1-ness  (-i-nSs),  n.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  springy.  Boyle. 

Sprlng'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  one  who,  or 
that  which,  springs. 

2.  Growth ;  increase ;  also,  that  which  springs  up ;  a 
shoot ;  a  plant. 

Thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof.      Ps.  Ixv.  10. 

Springing  line  of  an  arch  (Arch.),  the  horizontal  line 
drawn  through  the  junction  of  the  vertical  face  of  the 
impost  with  the  curve  of  the  intrados ;  —  called  also 
tpring  of  an  arch. 

Sprln'gle  (sprin'g'l),  re.    A  springe.    \_Prov.  Eng.] 
Sprlng'let  (sprlng'lgt),  n.     A  little  spring. 

But  yet  from  out  the  Httle  hill 

Oozes  the  slender  springlet  still.       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sprlng'tail'  (-tal'),  re.  (Zodl.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  small  apterous  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  Thysanura. 
They  have  two  elastic  caudal  sty- 
lets which  can  be  bent  under  the 
abdomen  and  then  suddenly  ex- 
tended like  a  spring,  thus  enabling 
them  to  leap  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.   See  CoLLEMBOLA,  and  Po- 

DTTRA. 

Sprlng'tlde'  (-tid'),  re.    The  time 
Of  spring ;  springtime.      Thomson. 

Sprlng'tlme'   (-tim'),  re.     The 
season  of  spring ;  springtide. 

Sprlng'y  (-f),  o.  \_Compar, 
Springier  (-T-er) ;  superl.  Spring- 
iest.] [Prom  Spring.]  1.  Re- 
sembling, having  the  qualities  of, 
or  pertaining  to,  a  spring ;  elastic ;  Springtail  (Degeeria 
as,  springy  steel ;  a  sprinqy  step.        f-avocincta)  a  Dorsal 

™,        ,    f      ^      ifif       ^         view;  b  Side  view. 

Ihough  her  bttle  frame  was  slight,  it    Much  enlarged, 
was  firm  and  springy.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
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2.  Abounding  with  springs  or  fountains ;  wet ;  spongy ; 
as,  springy  land. 

Sprln'kle  (sprin'k'l),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Sprinkled 
(-k'ld)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sprinkling  (-kllng).]  [OE. 
sprenkelen,  freq.  of  sprengen  to  sprinkle,  to  scatter,  AS. 
sprengan,  properly,  to  make  to  spring,  causative  of  sprin- 
gan  to  spring;  akin  to  D.  sprenkelen  to  sprinkle,  G. 
sprengen.  See  Spring,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Sprent.]  1.  To 
scatter  in  small  drops  or  particles,  as  water,  seed,  etc. 

2.  To  scatter  on ;  to  disperse  something  over  in  small 
drops  or  particles ;  to  besprinkle ;  as,  to  sprinkle  the 
earth  vrith  water  ;  to  sprinkle  a  floor  with  sand. 

3.  To  baptize  by  the  application  of  a  few  drops,  or 
a  small  quantity,  of  water ;  hence,  to  cleanse  ;  to  purify. 
Having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience.    Heb.  x.  22. 

Sprln'kle,  v.  i.  1.  To  scatter  a  liquid,  or  any  fine 
substance,  so  that  it  may  fall  in  particles. 

And  the  priest  shall  .  .  .  sprinkle  of  the  oil  with  his  iinger 
seven  times  Defore  the  Lord.  Lev.  xiv.  16. 

2.  To  rain  moderately,  or  with  scattered  drops  falling 
now  and  then ;  as,  it  sprinkles. 

3.  To  fly  or  be  scattered  in  small  drops  or  particles. 
Sprln'Ue,    re.      1.    A  small    quantity  scattered,   or 

sparsely  distributed ;  a  sprinkling. 

2.  A  utensil  for  sprinkling  ;  a  sprinkler.     [06s.] 

Sprln'kler  (-kler),  re.     1.  One  who  sprinkles. 

2.  An  instrument  or  vessel  used  in  sprinkling ;  spe- 
cifically, a  watering  pot. 

Sprta'kling  (-kling),  re.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or 
that  which,  sprinkles. 

Baptism  may  well  enough  be  performed  by  sprinkling  or 
effusion  of  water.  Ayliffe. 

2.  A  small  quantity  falling  in  distinct  drops  or  parti- 
cles ;  as,  a  sprinkling  of  rain  or  snow. 

3.  Hence,  a  moderate  number  or  quantity  distributed 
like  separate  drops,  or  as  if  scattered  like  drops.    Craik. 

Sprint  (sprint),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Sprinted;  p. pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Sprinting.]  [Cf.  Speunt.]  To  run  very  rap- 
idly ;  to  run  at  full  speed. 

A  runner  [in  a  quarter-mile  race]  should  be  able  to  sprint 
the  whole  way.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Sprint,  re.  The  act  of  sprinting  ;  a  run  of  a  short  dis- 
tance at  full  speed. 

Sprint  race,  a  foot  race  at  the  highest  running  speed ;  — 
usually  limited  to  distances  under  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Sprlnt'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  sprints;  one  who  runs  in 
sprint  races ;  as,  a  champion  sprinter. 

Sprit  (sprit),  V.  t.  [Akin  to  G.  spritzen,  sprutzen.  See 
Sprit,  v.  i.]  To  throw  out  with  force  from  a  narrow  ori- 
fice ;  to  eject ;  to  spurt  out.     [06s.]         Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sprit,  V.  i.  [AS.  spryttan  to  sprout,  bud.  See  Sprodt, 
V.  i.,  and  cf.  Spurt,  v.  t.,  Sprit  a  spar.]  To  sprout ;  to 
bud  ;  to  germinate,  as  barley  steeped  for  malt. 

Sprit,  re.     A  shoot ;  a  sprout.     [06s.]  Mortimer. 

Sprit,  re.  [OE.  spret,  AS.  spre6t  a  sprit,  spear ;  akin 
to  J>.  spriei,  and  E.  sprout,  sprit,  v.  t,  &  i.  See  Sprout, 
V.  i.]  (Naut.)  A  small  boom,  pole,  or  spar,  which  crosses 
the  sail  of  a  boat  diagonally  from  the  mast  to  the  upper 
aftmost  comer,  which  it  is  used  to  extend  and  elevate. 

Sprite  (sprit),  re.  [OE.  sprit,  F.  esprit,  fr.  L.  spiritus. 
See  Spirit,  and  cf.  Sprightly.]  1.  A  spirit ;  a  soul ;  a 
shade  ;  also,  an  apparition.    See  Spright. 

Gaping  graves  received  the  wandering,  guilty  sprite.  Dryden. 

2.  An  elf ;  a  fairy ;  a  goblin. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  green  woodpecker,  or  yaffle. 
Sprite'ful  (ful),  a.,  Sprite'ful-ly,  adv.,  Sprlte'll- 

ness  (-IT-ngs),  re.,  Sprlte'ly,  a.,  etc.    See  Spkightful, 
Sprightpully,  Sprightliness,  Sprightly,  etc. 

Sprit'sail  (sprTt'sal;  among  seamen  sprit's'l),  n. 
(Naut.)  (a)  A  sail  extended  by  a  sprit.  (6)  A  saU  for- 
merly hung  under  the  bowsprit,  from  the  spritsail  yard. 

Sprock'et  wheel'  (sprok'St  hwel').  [Etymology  of 
spTOcA;ei  is  uncertain.]     (Mach.)  Same  as  Chain  wheel. 

Sprod  (sprSd),  re.  [Cf.  Gael.  &  Ir.  bradan  a  salmon.] 
(Zool.)  A  salmon  in  its  second  year.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Sprong  (sprong),  o6s.  imp.  of  Spring.    Sprung. 

Sprout  (sprout),  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Sprouted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sprouting.]  [OE.  sprouten,  spititen  ;  akin 
to  OFries.  sprUta,  AS.  spredtan,  D.  spruiten,  G.  spries- 
sen,  Sw.  spruta  to  squirt,  to  spout.  Cf.  Sprit,  v.  I.  & 
i..  Sprit  a  spar,  Spout,  ■;;.  i.,  Spurt.]  1.  To  shoot,  as 
the  seed  of  a  plant ;  to  germinate ;  to  push  out  new 
shoots ;  hence,  to  grow  like  shoots  of  plants. 

2.  To  shoot  into  ramifications.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Sprout,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to 
sprout ;  as,  the  rain  will  sprout 
the  seed. 

2.  To  deprive  of  sprouts ;  as, 
to  sprout  potatoes. 

Sprout,  re.  [Cf.  AS.  sprote  a 
sprout,  sprig  ;  akin  to  Icel.  spro- 
ti,  G.  sprosse.  See  Sprout,  v.  i.] 

1.  The  shoot  of  a  plant ;  a 
shoot  from  the  seed,  from  the 
stump,  or  from  the  root  or  tu- 
ber, of  a  plant  or  tree ;  more 
rarely,  a  shoot  from  the  stem  of 
a  plant,  or  the  end  of  a  branch. 

2.  pi.  Young  cole  worts ;  Brus- 
sels sprouts.  Johnson. 

Brussels  spronts.  (Bot.)  See 
under  Brussels. 

Spruce  (sprijs),  re.  [OE. 
Spruce  or  Pruse,  Prussia,  Prus- 
sian. So  named  because  it  was 
first  known  as  a  native  of  Prus- 
sia, or  because  its  sprouts  were 
used  for  making  spruce  beer.  Cf . 
Spruce  beer,  below.  Spruce,  a.] 

1.  (Bot.)  Any  coniferous  tree 
of  the  genus  Picea,  as  the  Nor- 
way spruce  (P.  excelsa),  and  the  white  and  black  spruces 


Norway  Spruce  (^Picea 
excelsa). 


Spruce    Partridge    {Dendrago/- 
pus  Canadensis),  Male. 
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of  America  (P.  alba  and  P.  nigra),  besides  several  others 
in  the  far  Northwest.     See  Picea. 

2.  The  wood  or  timber  of  the  spruce  tree. 

3.  Prussia  leather ;  pruce.     [06s.] 

Spruce,  a  sort  of  leather  corruptly  so  called  for  Prussia 
leather.  E.  Phillips. 

Douglaa  spruce  (Bot.),  a  valuable  timber  tree  (Pseudo- 
tsuga  Bot/glasii)  of  Northwestern  America.  —  Essence  of 
spruce,  a  thick,  dark-colored,  bitterish,  and  acidulous  liq- 
uid made  by  evaporating  a  decoction  of  the  young 
branches  of  spruce.  —  Hemlock  spruce  (Bot.),  a  graceful 
coniferous  tree  (Tsuga  Canadensis)  of  North  America. 
Its  timber  is  valuable,  and  the  bark  is  largely  used  in 
tanning  leather.  —  Spruce  beer.  [G.  sprossenbier:  sprosse 
sprout,  shoot  (akin to  E.  sprout,n.)  +  bierheei.  The  word 
was  changed  into  spruce  beer  because  the  beer  came  from 
Prussia  (OE.  Spruce),  or  because  it  was  made  from  the 
sprouts  of  the  spruce.  See  Sprout,  re..  Beer,  and  cf. 
Spruce,  n.]  A  kind  of  beer  which  is  tinctured  or  fiavored 
with  spruce,  either  by  means  of  the  extract  or  by  decoc- 
tion.—  Spruce  grouse.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Spruce  partridge, 
below.  —  Spruce  leather.  See  Spruce,  re.,  3. —  Spruce  par 
trldge  (Zool.),  a  handsome 
American  grouse  (Bendra- 
gapus  Canadensis)  found  in 
Canada  and  the  Northern 
United  States ;  —  called  also 
Canada  grouse. 

Spruce  (sprus),  a.  {Corn- 
par.  Sprucer  (spru  '  ser) ; 
superl.  Sprucest  (-sSst).] 
[Perhaps  f  r.  spruce  a  sort  of 
leather  from  Prussia,  which 
was  an  article  of  finery.  See 
Spruce,  n.]  1.  Neat,  with- 
out elegance  or  dignity ;  — 
formerly  applied  to  things 
with  a  serious  meaning ; 
now  chiefly  applied  to  per- 
sons. "  Neat  and  spruce 
array."      Remedy  of  Love. 

2.  Sprightly  ;  dashing. 
[06s.]  "Now,  my  spruce 
companions."  Shak. 

He  is  so  spruce  that  he  can 
never  be  genteel.  Tatter. 

Syn.  —  Finical ;  neat ;  trim.    See  FinicaIi. 
—  Sprucely,  adv.  —  Spruce'ness,  n. 

Spruce,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spruced  (sprust);  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Sprucing  (spru'sTng).]  To  dress  with  affected 
neatness ;  to  trim  ;  to  make  spruce. 

Spruce,  V.  i.  To  dress  one's  self  with  affected  neat- 
ness ;  as,  to  spruce  up. 

Sprue  (spru),  re.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  1.  (Found- 
ing) (a)  Strictly,  the  hole  through  which  melted  metal 
is  poured  into  the  gate,  and  thence  into  the  mold.  (6) 
The  waste  piece  of  metal  cast  in  this  hole  ;  hence,  dross. 

2.  (Med.)  Same  as  Sprew. 

Sprug  (spriig),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  sprug  up  to  dress 
neatly,  sprag  to  prop,  a.,  lively.]  To  make  smart.  [06s.] 

Sprung  (spriing),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Spring. 

Sprung,  a.  (Naut.)  Said  of  a  spar  that  has  been 
cracked  or  strained. 

Sprunt  (spriint),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Sprout,  v.  i.]  To  spring 
up  ;  to  germinate  ;  to  spring  forward  or  outward,    [06s.j 

To  sprunt  up,  to  draw  one's  self  up  suddenly,  as  in  an- 
ger or  defiance ;  to  bristle  up.    (Local,  U.  <S.] 

Sprunt,  n.     1.  Anything  short  and  stiff.     [06s.] 

2.  A  leap  ;  a  spring.     [06s.  or  Prov.  Bng.] 

3.  A  steep  ascent  in  a  road.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Sprunt,  a.    Active ;  lively  ;  vigorous.   [06s.]   Kersey. 
Sprunt'ly,  adv.    In  a  sprunt  manner ;  smartly ;  vig- 
orously ;  youthfully.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Spry  (spri),  a.  [Compar.  Sprier  or  Spryer  (-er) ;  su- 
perl. Spriest  or  Spryest.]  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  sprygg  Uvely, 
skittish,  and  E.  sprag.]  Having  great  power  of  leaping 
or  running;  nimble  ;  active.     [U.  S.  &  Local  Eng.] 

She  is  as  spry  as  a  cricket.    S,  Judd  iMargaret). 
If  I  'm  not  so  large  as  you, 
You  are  not  so  small  as  I, 
And  not  half  so  spry.  Emerson. 

Spud  (spiid),  re.  [Cf.  Dan.  spyd  a  spear.]  1.  A 
sharp,  narrow  spade,  usually  with  a  long  handle,  used  by 
farmers  for  digging  up  large-rooted  weeds ;  a  similarly 
shaped  implement  used  for  various  purposes. 

My  spud  these  nettles  from  the  stone  can  part.       Swift. 

2.  A  dagger.     [06s.]  Holland. 

3.  Anything  short  and  thick ;  specifically,  a  piece  of 
dough  boiled  in  fat.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Spue  (spii),  V.  t.  &  i.     See  Spew. 

Spull'Zle  (spiil'zi  or  -yi),  re.     See  Spulzie. 

Spuke  (spuk),  re.    See  Spook. 

Spuller  (spiil'ler),  re.  [For  spooler.]  [See  Spool.] 
One  employed  to  inspect  yarn,  to  see  that  it  is  well  spun, 
and  fit  for  the  loom.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Spul'zie  (-Z1  or  -yi),  re.  [Cf.  Spoil.]  Plunder,  or 
booty.  [Written  also  spuilzie,  and  spulye.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Spume  (spurn),  re.  [L.  spuma.  Cf.  Pumice,  Spoom.] 
Frothy  matter  raised  on  liquids  by  boiling,  effervescence, 
or  agitation ;  froth ;  foam ;  scum. 

Materials  dark  and  crude. 
Of  spiritous  and  fiery  spume.  Milton. 

Spume,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spumed  (spumd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Spuming.]     [L.  spumare.]    To  froth  ;  to  foam. 

Spume'OUS  (-us),  a.    Spumous.    [06s.]   Dr.  H.  More. 

Spu-mes'cence  (spii-mes'sens),  re.  [See  Spumescent.] 
The  state  of  being  foamy  ;  frothiness. 

Spu-mes'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  spumescens,  p.  pr.  of 
spumescere  to  grow  foamy,  from  spuma  foam.]  Kesem- 
bling  froth  or  foam ;  foaming. 

Spum'id  (spum'id),  a.  [L.  sptimidus.']  Spumous; 
frothy.     [06s.] 

Spu-mit'er-OUS  (spiS-mif'er-us),  a.  [L.  spumtfert 
spuma  foam  -\-ferre  to  bear.]     Producing  foam. 

Spum'i-ness  (spum'T-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  condi. 
tion  of  being  spumy  ;  spumescence. 


ale,  senate,   cAre,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,    all ;    eve,    event,    6nd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   BJ  j    old,    obey,    6rb,   5dd  j 
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Spum'ons  (spum'Hs),  1  a.    [L.  spumosus,  it.  spuma 

Spum'7  (spum'j^),  (  foam :  cf.  F.  spumeux.']  Con- 
eisting  of,  containing,  or  covered  with,  frotli,  ecum,  or 
foam  ;  frothy  ;  foamy. 

The  spumous  and  florid  state  of  the  blood.    At^hnthnot, 
The  spumy  waves  proclaim  the  watery  war.    Drydtru 

Spun  (spun),  imp.  &p.p.  of  Spin. 

Spun  hay,  hay  twisted  into  ropes  for  convenient  car- 
riage, as  on  a  military  expedition.  —  Spun  silk,  a  cheap 
article  produced  from  floss,  or  short-fibered,  broken,  and 
waste  silk,  carded  and  spun,  in  distinction  from  the  long 
filaments  wound  from  the  cocoon.  It  is  often  mixed  with 
cotton.  —  Spun  yarn  {Naut.),  a  line  formed  of  two  or  more 
rope-yarns  loosely  twisted. 

Spunge  (spiinj),  n.     A  sponge.     \_Obs.'\ 

SpunS  (spunk),  n.  [Gael,  spong,  or  Ir.  sponc,  tinder, 
sponge ;  cf.  AS.  sponge  a  sponge  (L.  spongia),  span 
a  chip.     Cf.   Sponge,  Punk.]     [Written   also  sponk.'] 

1.  Wood  that  readily  takes  fire  ;  touchwood ;  also,  a 
kind  of  tinder  made  from  a  species  of  fungus ;  punk ; 
amadou.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  An  inflammable  temper ;  spirit ;  mettle ;  pluck  ; 
as,  a  man  of  spunk.     lCoUoq.1 

A  lawless  and  dangerous  set,  men  of  spunky  and  spirit,  and 
power,  both  of  mind  and  body.  Pro/.  Wilson. 

Spunk'y  (-J),  a.  \_Compar.  Spunkier  (-T-er);  superl. 
Spunkiest.]     Full  of  spunk  ;  quick  ;  spirited.    [CoHog.] 

Spur  (spQr),  n.  [See  Sparrow.]  (Zool.)  (a)  A  spar- 
row.    \_Scot.'\    (J)  A  tern.     [_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Spur,  n.    [OE.  spure,  spore,  AS.  spura,  spora;  akin  to 

D.  spoor,  G.  spam,  0H6.  sporo,  Icel. 
spori,  Dan.  spore,  Sw.  sporre,  and 
to  AS.  spor  a  trace,  footstep,  spy- 
rian  to  trace,  track,  examine,  and 

E.  spurn.  V171.  Cf.  Sparrow, 
Sperb,  Spoor,  Spurn.]  1.  An  im- 
plement secured  to  the  heel,  or  above 
the  heel,  of  a  horseman,  to  urge  the 
horse  by  itu  pressure.  Modern  spurn  gpurs  (two  forms), 
nave  a  small  wheel,  or  rowel,  with 

short  points.    Spurs  were  the  badge  of  knighthood. 

And  on  her  feet  a  pair  of  spurs  large.  Chaucer. 

2.  That  which  goads  to  action ;  an  incitement. 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 

(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 

To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days.  Milton. 

3.  Something  that  projects ;  a  snag. 

4.  One  of  the  large  or  principal  roots  of  a  tree.    Shak. 

5.  {Zool.)  Any  stiff,  sharp  spine,  as  on  the  wings  and 
legs  of  certain  birds,  on  the  legs  of  insects,  etc. ;  espe- 
cially, the  spine  on  a  cock's  leg. 

6.  A  mountain  that  shoots  from  any  other  mountain, 
or  range  of  mountains,  and  extends  to  some  distance  in 
a  lateral  direction,  or  at  right  angles. 

7.  A  spiked  iron  worn  by  seamen  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  boot,  to  enable  them  to  stand  upon  the  carcass  of  a 
Whale,  to  strip  off  the  blubber. 

8.  (Carp.)  A  brace  strengthening  a  post  and  some 
connected  part,  as  a  rafter  or  crossbeam ;  a  strut. 

9.  (Arch.)  (a)  The  short  wooden  buttress  of  a  post. 
(6)  A  projection  from  the  round  base  of  a  column,  occu- 
pying the  angle  of  a  square  plinth  upon  which  the  base 
rests,  or  bringing  the  bottom  bed  of  the  base  to  a  nearly 
square  form.     It  is  generally  carved  in  leafage. 

10.  {£ot.)  (o)  Any  projecting  append' 
age  of  a  flower  looking  like  a  spur.  Cfray. 
(6)  Ergotized  rye  or  other  grain.     [iJ.] 

11.  {Fort.)  A  wall  that  crosses  a  part 
of  a  rampart  and  joins  to  an  inner  wall. 

12.  (Shipbuilding)  (a)  A  piece  of  tim- 
ber fixed  on  the  bUge  ways  before  launch- 
ing, having  the  upper  ends  bolted  to  the 
vessel's   side.      (5)   A  curved  piece   of      gpuj.  iota), 
timber  serving  as  a  half  beam  to  sup-  ' 
port  the  deck  where  a  whole  beam  can  not  be  placed. 

Spur  fowl  (Zool,.),  anyone  of  several  species  of  Asiatic 
gallinaceous  birds  of  the  genus  Galloperdix,  allied  to  the 
jungle  fowl.  The  males  have  two  or  more  spurs  on  each 
leg. —  Spur  gear  (Much.),  a  cogwheel  having  teeth  which 
project  radially  and  stand  parallel  to 
the  axis ;  a  spur  wheel.  —  Spur  gear- 
ing, gearing  in  which  spur  gears  are 
used.  See  under  Gearing.  —  Spur  pep- 
per. (Bot.)  See  the  Note  under  Cap- 
sicum. —  Spur  wheel.  Same  as  Spur 
gear,  above. 

Spur,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spurred 
(spflrd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Spurring.] 

1.  To  prick  with  spurs ;  to  incite 
to  a  more  hasty  pace ;  to  urge  or 
goad;  as,  to  spM- a  horse.  Spur  Gear. 

.^.  lo  urge  or  encourage  to  action, 
or  to  a  more  vigorous  pursuit  of  an  object ;  to  incite ;  to 
stimulate  ;  to  instigate ;  to  impel ;  to  drive. 

Love  will  not  be  spurred  to  what  it  loathes.  Shqk. 

3.  To  put  spurs  on ;  as,  a  spurred  boot. 

Spur,  V.  i.    To  spur  on  one's  horse ;  to  travel  with 

great  expedition ;  to  hasten ;  hence,  to  press  forward  in 

any  pursuit.     " Now  spurs  the  lated  traveler."       Shak. 

The  Parthians  shall  be  there, 

And,  spurring  from  the  flght,  confess  their  fear.    Dryden, 

The  roads  leading  to  the  capital  were  covered  with  multi- 
tudes of  yeomen,  spurring  hard  to  Westminster.  Macaulati. 
Some  bold  men,  ...  by  spurring  on,  refine  themselves.    Grew. 

Spur'gall'  (-gal'),  n.  A  place  galled  or  excoriated  by 
much  using  of  the  spur. 

Spur'gall',  V.  t.     To  gall  or  wound  with  a  spur. 

Spurge  (spQrj),  V.  t.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  To  emit 
foam  ;  to  froth  ;  —  said  of  the  emission  of  yeast  from  beer 
in  course  of  fermentation.     [Obs.'\  W.  Carlright. 

Spurge,  re.  [OP.  espurge,  F.  epurge,  from  OF.  es- 
ptirgier  to  purge,  L.  expurgnre.  See  Expurgate, 
Purge.]  (Bo<.)  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Euphorbia.  See 
Euphorbia. 

Spurge  flax,  an  evergreen  shrub  (Daphne  Onidium)  with 


crowded  narrow  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe. 
—  Spurge  laurel,  a  European  shrub  {Daphne  Laureola) 
with  oblong  evergreen  leaves.  —  Spurge  nettle.  See  im- 
der  Nettle.  —  Spurge  olive,  an  evergreen  shrub  {Daphne 
oleoides)  found  iu  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Spurge'wort'  (spflrj'wfirt'),  n.  {Bot.)  Any  euphor- 
biaceoiis  plant.  lAndley. 

Spur'ging  (spQr'jIng),  n.  [See  2d  SpurgeJ  A  pur- 
ging.    \_Obs.'\  B.  Jonson. 

Spu'rl-ous  (spu'ri-us),  a.  [L.  spurius.']  1.  Not 
proceeding  from  the  true  source,  or  from  the  source  pre- 
tended ;  not  genuine  ;  counterfeit ;  false  ;  adulterate. 

2.  Not  legitimate  ;  bastard ;  as,  spurious  issue. 
"  Her  spurious  firstborn."  Milton. 

Spurious  primary,  or  Spurious  quill  (Zool.),  the  first,  or 
outer,  primary  quill  when  rudimentary  or  much  reduced 
in  size,  as  in  certain  singing  birds.  —  Spurious  wing  (Zo- 
ol.), the  bastard  wing,  or  alula. 

Syn.  —  Counterfeit ;  false ;  adulterate ;  supposititious  ; 
fictitious ;  bastard. 
— Spu'rl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Spu'rl-ous-ness,  n. 

Spur'leSB  (spur'les),  a.     Having  no  spurs. 

Spur'Ung  (-ling),  n.  [See  Sparling.]  {Zool.)  A 
tern.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Tusser. 

Spur'ling-Une'  (-Un'),  n.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  spurling  the 
rut  of  a  wheel,  a  cart  rut,  AS.  spor  a  track,  trace,  E. 
spoor,  Scot,  spurl  to  sprawl.]  {Naut.)  The  line  which 
forms  the  communication  between  the  steering  wheel 
and  the  telltale. 

Spurn  (spQrn),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Spurned  (spQrnd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Spurning.]  [OE.  spurnen  to  kick 
against,  to  stumble  over,  AS.  spurnan  to  kick,  offend ; 
akin  to  spura  spur,  OS.  &  OHG.  spurnan  to  kick,  Icel. 
spyma,  L.  spemere  to  despise,  Skr.  sphur  to  jerk,  to 
push.  V171.  See  Spur.]  1.  To  drive  back  or  away, 
as  with  the  foot ;  to  kick. 

[The  bird]  with  his  foot  will  spurn  adown  his  cup.    Chaucer. 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way.  Shak. 

2.  To  reject  with  disdain ;  to  scorn  to  receive  or  ac- 
cept ;  to  treat  with  contempt. 

What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay 

By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spurn.      Shak. 

Domestics  will  pay  a  more  cheerful  service  when  they  find 
themselves  not  spumed  because  fortune  has  laid  them  at  their 
master's  feet.-  Locke. 

Spurn,  V.  i.    1.  To  kick  or  toss  up  the  heels. 

The  miller  spumed  at  a  stone.  Chaucer. 

The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kennel  spurris.        Gay. 

2.  To  manifest  disdain  in  rejecting  anything ;  to  make 
contemptuous  opposition  or  resistance. 

Nay,  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image.      Shak. 

Spurn,  re.     1.  A  kick ;  a  blow  with  the  foot,     [i?.] 

What  defense  can  properly  be  used  in  such  a  despicable  en- 
counter as  this  but  either  the  slap  or  the  spurn  ?  Milton. 

2.  Disdainful  rejection ;  contemptuous  treatment. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes.  Shak. 

3.  {Mining)  A  body  of  coal  left  to  sustain  an  over- 
hanging mass. 

Spurn'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  spurns. 

Spurn'-wa'ter  (-wa'ter),  n.  {Naut.)  A  channel  at 
the  end  of  a  deck  to  restrain  the  water. 

Spurred  (spflrd),  a.  1.  Wearing  spurs ;  furnished 
with  a  spur  or  spurs ;  having  shoots  like  spurs. 

2.  Affected  with  spur,  or  ergot ;  as,  spurred  rye. 

Spurred  corolla  (Bot.),  a  coroUa  in  which  there  are  one 
or  more  petals  with  a  spur. 

Spur'rer  (spflr'rer),  n.     One  who  spurs. 

Spur'rey  (spiir'ryj[,  n.    {Bot.)  See  Spurey. 

Spur'ri-er  (spflr'n-er),  re.  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  make  spurs.  B.  Jonson.  "  The  saddlers  and  spur- 
riers would  be  ruined  by  thousands."  Macaulay. 

Spur'-roy'al  (spflr'roi'al),  re.  A  gold  coin,  first  made 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  having  a  star  on  the  re- 
verse resembling  the  rowel  of  a  spur.  In  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  of  James  I.,  its  value  was  fifteen  shillings. 
[Written  also  spur-rial,  and  spur-ryal.'] 

Spur'ry  (spiir'ry),  n.  [D.  or  OF.  spurrie ;  cf.  G. 
spergel,  NL.  spergula.']  {Bot.)  An  annual  herb  {Sper- 
gula  arvensis)  with  whorled  filiform  leaves,  sometimes 
grown  in  Europe  for  fodder.     [Written  also  spurrey.2 

Sand  spurry  (Bot.),  any  low  herb  of  the  genus  Lepigo- 
num,  mostly  found  in  sandy  places. 

Spur'-Shell'  (spflr'shSl'),  re.  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  handsome  marine  gastropod  shells  of  the 
genus  Trochus,  or  Imperator.  The  shell  is  conical,  with 
the  margin  toothed  somewhat  like  the  rowel  of  a  spur. 

Spurt  (spflrt),  V.  i.  [Written  also  spirt,  and  originally 
the  same  word  as  sprit ;  OE.  sprutten  to  sprout,  AS. 
spryttan.  See  Sprit,  v.  i..  Sprout,  v.  «.]  To  gush  or 
issue  suddenly  or  violently  out  in  a  stream,  as  liquor 
from  a  cask ;  to  rush  from  a  confined  place  in  a  small 
stream  or  jet ;  to  spirt. 

Thus  the  small  jet,  which  haety  hands  unlock, 

Spurts  in  the  gardener's  eyes  who  turns  the  cock.      Pope. 

Spurt,  V.  t.  To  throw  out,  as  a  liquid,  in  a  stream  or 
jet ;  to  drive  or  force  out  with  violence,  as  a  liquid  from 
a  pipe  or  small  orifice ;  as,  to  spurt  water  from  the  mouth. 

Spurt,  re.  1.  A  sudden  or  violent  ejection  or  gushing 
of  a  liquid,  as  of  water  from  a  tube,  orifice,  or  other  con- 
fined place,  or  of  blood  from  a  wound  ;  a  jet;  a  spirt. 

2.  A  shoot ;  a  bud.     [Obs."]  Holland. 

3.  Fig.  :  A  sudden  outbreak  ;  as,  a  spurt  of  jealousy. 
Spurt  grass  (Bot.),a,  rush  fit  for  basket  work.  Dr.  Prior. 
Spurt  (spflrt),  n.     [Cf.  Icel.  .'ipreltr  a  spurt,  spring, 

run,  spretta  to  spirt,  spring.]  A  sudden  and  anergetic 
effort,  as  in  an  emergency  ;  an  increased  exertion  for  a 
brief  space. 

The  long,  steady  sweep  of  the  so-called  "  paddle  "  tried  him 
almost  as  much  as  the  breathless  strain  of  the  spurt.  T.  llughes. 

Spurt,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spurted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Spurting.]  To  make  a  sudden  and  violent  exertion, 
as  in  an  emergency. 


Spur'tle  (spflr't'l),  V.  t.  [Freq.  of  spurt.l  To  spurt 
or  shoot  in  a  scattering  manner.     [06s.]  Drayton, 

Spur'way'  (spflr'wa'),  re.  [Prov.  E.  spoor  a  track, 
trace  (AS.  spor)  +  way.\    A  bridle  path.     [iJ.] 

Spur'-Winged'  (-wingd'),  a.  {Zool.)  Having  one  or 
more  spurs  oc  the  bend  of  the  wings. 

Spur- winged  goose  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species  of 
long-legged  African  geese  of  the  genus  Plectroptenis 
and  allied  genera,  having  a  strong  spur  on  the  bend  of 
the  wing,  as  the  Gambo  goose  (P.  Gambensis)  and  the 
Egyptian,  or  Nile,  goose  (Alopochen  JSgyptiaca).  —  Spur- 
winged  plover  (Zool.),  an  Old  World  plover  (Hoplopierus 
spinosus\  having  a  sharp  spur  on  the  bend  of  the  wing. 
It  inhabits  Northern  Africa  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Asia  and  Europe. 

Sput  (spfit),  re.  {Steam  Boiler)  An  annular  re^inforce, 
to  strengthen  a  place  where  a  hole  is  made. 

Spu-ta'tlon  (spii-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  sputare  to  spit,  v. 
intens.  fr.  spuere  to  spit :  cf.  F.  sputation.']  The  act  of 
spitting;  expectoration.  Harvey. 

Spu'ta-tlve  (spu'ta-tiv),  a.  Inclined  to  spit ;  spitting 
much.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Spute  (sput),  V.  t.  [Abbrev.  from  dispute."]  To  dis. 
pute ;  to  discuss.     [Obs.]  Wyclif. 

Sput'ter  (sput'ter),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sputtered 
(-terd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sputtering.]  [From  the  root 
of  spout  or  spit  to  eject  from  the  mouth.  Cf.  Splutter..! 

1.  To  spit,  or  to  emit  saliva  from  the  mouth  in  smalt, 
scattered  portions,  as  in  rapid  speaking. 

2.  To  utter  words  hastily  and  indistinctly ;  to  spealr 
so  rapidly  as  to  emit  saliva. 

They  could  neither  of  them  speak  their  rage,  and  so  fell  a 
sputtering  at  one  another,  like  two  roasting  apples.      Congreve. 

3.  To  throw  out  anything,  as  little  jets  of  steam,  with 
a  noise  like  that  made  by  one  sputtering. 

Like  the  green  wood  .  .  .  sputtering  in  the  flame.    Dryden. 

Sput'ter,  V.  i.  To  spit  out  hastily  by  quick,  succes- 
sive efforts,  with  a  spluttering  sound ;  to  utter  hastily 
and  confusedly,  without  control  over  the  organs  of  speech. 

In  the  midst  of  caresses,  and  without  the  least  pretended  in- 
citement, to  sputte}'  out  the  basest  accusations.  Swift. 

Sput'ter,  re.  Moist  matter  thrown  out  in  small  de- 
tached particles ;  also,  confused  and  hasty  speech. 

Sput'ter-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  sputters. 

II  Spu'tum  (spu'tum),  re. ;  pi.  Sputa  (-ta).  [L.,  from 
spuere,  sputum,  to  s'pA.']  That  which  is  expectorated; 
a  salival  discharge  ;  spittle ;  saKva. 

Spy  (spi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spied  (spid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Spying.]  [OE.  spien,  espien,  OF.  espier,  F. 
Spier,  OHG.  spehon,  G.  spahen ;  akin  to  L.  specere  to 
see,  Skr.  spaf.  V169.  Cf.  Espy,  v.  t..  Aspect,  Aus- 
pice, Circumspect,  Conspicuous,  Despise,  Frontispiece, 
Inspect,  Prospect,  Respite,  Scope,  Specimen,  Spectacle, 
Specter,  Speculate,  Spice,  Spite,  Suspicion.]  1.  To 
gain  sight  of  ;  to  discover  at  a  distance,  or  in  a  state  of 
concealment ;  to  espy ;  to  see. 

One,  in  reading,  skipped  over  all  sentences  where  he  spied  a 
note  of  admiration.  Swift. 

2.  To  discover  by  close  search  or  examination. 

Look  about  with  your  eyes ;  spy  what  things  are  to  be  re- 
formed in  the  church  of  England.  Latimer. 

3.  To  explore  ;  to  view,  inspect,  and  examine  secretly, 
as  a  country ;  —  usually  with  out. 

Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaazer,  and  they  took  the  villages 
thereof.  Num.  xxi.  32. 

Spy,  V.  i.    To  search  narrowly ;  to  scrutinize. 
It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses.  Shak. 

Spy,  re.  /  pi.  Spies  (spiz).  [See  Spy,  v.,  and  cf.  Espy, 
re.]  1.  One  who  keeps  a  constant  watch  of  the  conduct 
of  others.     "These  wretched  spies  of  wit."         Dryden. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  person  sent  secretly  into  an  enemy's  camp, 
territory,  or  fortifications,  to  inspect  his  works,  ascertain 
Ills  strength,  movements,  or  designs,  and  to  communicate 
such  intelligence  to  the  proper  olHcer. 

Spy  money,  money  ;paid  to  a  spy ;  the  reward  for  pri- 
vate or  secret  intelligence  regarding  the  enemy.  —  Spy 
Wednesday  (EccL),  the  Wednesday  immediately  preced- 
ing the  festival  of  Easter ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
betrayal  of  Christ  by  Judas  Iscariot. 

Syn.  —  See  Emissary,  and  Scour. 

Spytoat'  (-bof),  re.  A  boat  sent  to  make  discover- 
ies and  bring  intelligence.  Arbuthnot. 

Spy'glass'  (-glas'),  re.  A  small  telescope  for  view- 
ing distant  terrestrial  objects. 

Spy'lsm  (-iz'm),  re.     Act  or  business  of  spying.     [iJ.] 

Spy'nace  (spl'uas  ;  48),  )  re.  {Natit.)  See  Pinnace,  re., 

Spyne  (spin),  )     1  (a). 

Squal)  (skwBb),  a.  [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  sgvabb  a  soft  and 
fat  body,  sgvabba  a  fat  woman,  Icel.  kvap  jelly,  jelly- 
like things,  and  E.  jHofc.]  1.  Fat ;  thick ;  plump ;  bulky. 
Nor  the  squab  daugliter  nor  the  wife  were  nice.    Bettei-ton, 

2.  Unfledged  ;  unfeathered  ;  as,  a  squab  pigeon.  King. 

Squab,  re.  1.  {Zoiil.)  A  nestling  of  a  pigeon  or  other 
similar  bird,  esp.  when  very  fat  and  not  fully  fledged. 

2.  A  person  of  a  short,  fat  figure. 

Gorgonious  sits  abdominous  and  wan, 

Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Cliiueso  fan.  Cotoper, 

3.  A  thickly  stuffed  cushion  ;  especially,  one  used  for 
the  seat  of  a  sofa,  couch,  or  chair ;  also,  a  sofa. 

Puncliing  the  s(iuah  of  chairs  and  sofas.       Dicketis. 

On  her  largo  sqiuib  you  find  licr  spread.  Pope. 

Squab,  adv.     [Cf.  dial.  Sw.  sqvapp,  a  word  imitative 

of  a  splash,  and  E.  squab  fat,  unfledged.]     With  a  heavy 

fall;  plump.     [Vulgar'] 

Tlie  cafrlo  took  tlie  tortoise  up  into  the  air,  and  dropped  him 
down,  squahy  upon  a  rock.  VKslrangc 

Squab,  )'.  i.  To  fall  plump  ;  to  strike  at  one  dash,  or 
with  a  heavy  stroke.     [Obs.] 

Squa-bash' (skwiV-bitsh'),  ?i.  t.  To  crush;  to  quash; 
to  squash.     |  ("olloq.  or  Slang,  Scot.]  Sir  H'.  Scolt, 

Squab'blsh  (skwBb'bTsh)',  a.     Thick  ;  fat ;  Imavy. 
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SqaaVble  (skwSb'b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Squab- 
BLiD  (-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Squabbling  (-bllng).]  [Cf. 
dial.  Sw.  skvabbel  a  dispute,  skvappa  to  chide.]  1.  To 
contend  for  superiority  in  an  unseemly  manner ;  to  souf- 
fle ;  to  struggle ;  to  wrangle  ;  to  quarrel. 

2.  To  debate  peevishly  ;  to  dispute. 

The  sense  of  these  propositions  is  very  plain,  though  logi- 
cians might  squabble  a  whole  day  whether  they  should  rank 
them  under  negative  or  affirmative.  /■  Watts. 

Syn.— To  dispute;  contend;  scuffle;  wrangle;  quar- 
rel ;  struggle. 

SC[Uab'ble,  v.  t.  {Print.)  To  disarrange,  so  that  the 
letters  or  lines  stand  awry  or  are  mixed  and  need  care- 
ful readjustment ;  —said  of  type  that  has  been  set  up. 

S(iuat)'ble,  re.     A  scuffle  ;  a  wrangle  ;  a  brawl. 

Squab'bler  (-bier),  n.  One  who  squabbles ;  a  conten- 
tious person  ;  a  brawler. 

Squab'by  (-by),  a.    Short  and  thick  ;  squabbish. 

Squab'-chick'  (-chTk'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  young  chicken 
before  it  is  fully  iiedged.     [Prov.  Eng.1 

Squac'CO  (skwSk'ko),  M.  ;pZ.  Squaccos  (-koz).  {Zool.) 
A  heron  (Ardea  comata)  found  in  Asia,  Northern  Africa, 
and  Southern  Europe. 

Squad  (skwSd),  n.  [F.  escouade,  fr.  Sp.  escuadra,  or 
It.  squadra,  (assumed)  LL.  exquadrare  to  square ;  L.  ea;  -f- 
quadra  a  square.  See  Squake.]  1.  {3Iil.)  A  small  party 
of  men  assembled  for  drill,  inspection,  or  other  purposes. 

2.  Hence,  any  small  party. 

Squad,  n.     Sloppy  mud.     \_Prov.  Eng.'j        Tennyson. 

Squad'ron   (skwod'run),  n.     [F.  escadron,  formerly 

also  esquadron,  Sp.  escuadron,  or  It.  squadrone.    See 

Sqdad.]     1.  Primarily,  a  square ;  hence,  a  square  body 

of  troops;  a  body  of  troops  drawn  up  in  a  square.     [JS.] 

Those  half-rounding  guards 

Just  met,  and,  closing,  stood  in  squadron  joined.    Milton. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  body  of  cavalry  comprising  two  companies 
or  troops,  and  averaging  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  two  hundred  men. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  detachment  of  vessels  employed  on  any 
particular  service  or  station,  under  the  command  of  the 
senior  officer ;  as,  the  North  Atlantic  Squadron.    Totten. 

Flying  squadron,  a  squadron  of  observation  or  practice, 
that  cruises  rapidly  about  from  place  to  place. 

Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Squad'roned  (skwSd'rUnd),  a.  Formed  into  squad- 
rons, or  squares.     [iJ.]  Milton. 

Squall  (skwal),  v.  i.  To  throw  sticks  at  cocks;  to 
throw  anything  about  awkwardly  or  irregularly.  [Prov. 
Eng-I  Southey. 

Squai'mous  (skwa'mus),  a.    Squeamish.     [_Obs.'] 

II  Squa'U  (skwa'li),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  squalus  a  kind 
of  sea  fish.]  (Zool.)  The  suborder  of  elasmobranch  fishes 
which  comprises  the  sharks. 

Squal'ld  (skwol'Id),  a.  [L.  squalidus,  fr.  squalere  to 
be  foul  or  filthy.]  Dirty  through  neglect ;  foul ;  filthy ; 
extremely  dirty. 

Uncombed  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire.    Dryden. 

Those  squalid  dens,  which  are  the  reproach  of  large  capitals. 

Jtlacaulay. 

Squa-lld'1-ty  (skwa-lTd'i-ty),  n.  [L.  sgualiditas.}  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  squalid  ;  foulness ;  filthiness. 

Squal'ld-ly  (skwSl'id-iy),  adv.    In  a  squalid  manner. 

Squal'ld-ness,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  squaUd. 

Squall  (skwal),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  sqval  an  impetuous  run- 
ning of  water,  sqvalregii  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  sqvala 
to  stream,  to  gush.]  A  sudden  and  violent  gust  of  wind, 
often  attended  with  rain  or  snow. 

The  gray  skirts  of  a  lifting  squall.  Tennyson. 

Black  squall,  a  squall  attended  with  dark,  heavy  clouds. 
—  Thick  squall,  a  black  squall  accompanied  by  rain,  hail, 
sleet,  or  snow.  Totten.  —  White  squall,  a  squall  which 
comes  unexpectedly,  without  being  marked  in  its  ap- 
proach by  the  clouds.    Totten. 

Squall,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Squalled  (skwald) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Squalling.]  [Icel.  skvala.  Cf.  Squeal.]  To  cry 
out ;  to  scream  or  cry  violently,  as  a  woman  frightened, 
or  a  child  in  anger  or  distress ;  as,  the  infant  squalled. 

Squall,  re.     A  loud  scream ;  a  harsh  cry. 
There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe,  — 
The  short,  thick  sob,  loud  scream,  and  shriller  squall.  Pope. 

Squall'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  squalls ;  a  screamer. 

Squall'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  squalls ;  dis- 
turbed often  with  sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind ; 
gusty ;  as,  squally  weather. 

2.  {Agric. )  Interrupted  by  unproductive  spots ;  —  said 
of  a  field  of  turnips  or  grain.     [Prov.  Eng.'j     HalUwell. 

3.  ( Weaving)  Not  equally  good  throughout ;  not  uni- 
form ;  uneven ;  faulty ;  —  said  of  cloth. 

Squalo-don  (skwa'lo-don),  n.  [NL.  Squalus  a  genus 
of  sharks  -\-  Gr.  oSou'i,  68di'T05,  a  tooth.]  (Paleon.)  A 
genus  of  fossil  whales  belonging  to  the  Phocodontia ;  — 
BO  called  because  their  teeth  are  serrated,  like  a  shark's. 

Squa'lO-dont  (-dSnt),  a.  {Zool.)  Pertaining  to  Squa- 
lodon. 

Squalold  (skwa'loid),  a.  [NL.  Squalus  a  genus  of 
sharks  (fr.  L.  squalus  a  kind  of  sea  fish)  -j-  -oid."]  {Zo- 
ol.) Like  or  pertaining  to  a  shark  or  sharks. 

Squa'lor  (skwa'lSr),  re.  [L.,  fr.  squalere  to  be  foul  or 
filthy.]     SquaUdneJiS ;   foulness ;  filthiness ;  squalidity. 

The  heterogeneous  indigent  multitude,  everywhere  wearing 

nearly  the  same  aspect  of  squalor.  I.  Taylor. 

To  bring  this  sort  of  squalor  among  the  upper  classes.  Dickens. 

II  Squa'ma  (skwa'ma),  re.  /  pi.  SquailiE  (-me).  [L.,  a 
scale.]  {Med.)  A  scale  cast  off  from  the  skin;  a  thin 
dry  shred  consisting  of  epithelium. 

Squa-ma'ceous  (skwa^ma'shiis),  o.    Squamose. 

II  Squa-ma'ta  (skwa-ma'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  sgna- 
matus  scaly.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of  edentates  having 
the  body  covered  vrith  large,  imbricated  horny  scales.  It 
includes  the  pangolins. 

Squa'mate  (skwa'mfit), )  a.    [L.  squamaius.']    Same 

Squa'ma-ted  (-mt-tSd),  ]     as  Squamose. 

Squam'  duck'  (skw5m'  diSk').  {Zool.)  The  American 
eider  duck.     [Local,  U.  iS.] 


Sqname  (skwam),  re.  [L.  squama  scale.]  1.  A  scale. 
[Obs.j     "Iron  sgaoTTies."  Chaucer. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  scale,  or  exopodite,  of  an  antenna  of  a 
crustacean. 

II  Squa-mella  (skwa-mSlla),  n. ;  pi.  SquamelL/E  (-le). 
[NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  squama  a  scale.]  {Bot.)  A  diminu- 
tive scale  or  bractlet,  such  as  those  found  on  the  recep- 
tacle in  many  composite  plants ;  a  palea. 

Squa-mel'late  (-lat),  a.  Furnished  or  covered  with 
little  scales ;  squamulose. 

Squa'mi-form  (skwa'mT-f8rm),  a.  [L.  squama  a 
scale  -f-  -form.']     Having  the  shape  of  a  scale. 

Squa-mlg'er-OUS  (skwa-mij'er-iis),  a.  [L.  squami- 
ger ;  squama  a  scale -\- gerere  to  bear.]  {Zool.)  Bear- 
ing scales. 

Squam'1-pen  (skw5m'i-pSn  or  skwa'mT-),  re.  /  pi. 
Squamipennes  (-pSn'nez). 
[L.  squama  a  scale  +  pen- 
na  a,  fin:  cf.  F.  squami- 
penne.]  (Zo'ol.)  Any  one 
of  a  group  of  fishes  having 
the  dorsal  and  anal  iins  par- 
tially covered  with  scales. 

S^^They    are    com-  nmSS^^B^J. 

pressed  and  mostly  bright-  IfiSf  ^HrSS^  6 

colored   tropical  fishes,  ▼        ^ 

belonging  to  Chztodon  and  Sqnamipen  ( Clisetodon  striatus). 
allied   genera.       Many    of 
them  are  called  coral  fishes,  and  angel  fishes. 

Squa'mold  (skwa'moid),  a.  [L.  squama  scale +  -OKi.] 
Resembling  a  scale ;  also,  covered  with  scales ;  scaly. 

Squa-mo'sal  (skwa-mo'sal),  a.  {Anat.)  (a)  Scalelike  ; 
squamous ;  as,  the  squamosal  bone.  (6)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  squamosal  bone.  ^  n.  The  squamous  part  of  the 
temporal  bone,  or  a  bone  corresponding  to  it,  in  many  of 
the  lower  vertebrates.  See  Temporal  bone,  under  Tem- 
poral. 

Squa-mose'  (skwa-mos'  or  skwa'mos'),  )  a.    [L.  squa- 

Squa'mous  (skwa'miJs),  )     mosus,  fr. 

squama  a  scale  :  cf.  F.  squameux.']  1.  Covered  with,  or 
consisting  of,  scales ;  resembling  a  scale ; 
scaly ;  as,  the  squamose  cones  of  the  pine ; 
squamous  epithelial  cells ;  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  so 
called  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a 
scale. 

2.  {Anat.)    Of   or   pertaining   to   the 
squamosal  bone ;  squamosal. 

Squa'mo-zyg'o-mat'ic(skwa'm6-zTg'- 
o-m$fTk),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
both  the  squamosal  and  zygomatic  bones ; 
—  applied  to  a  bone,  or  a  center  of  ossifi- 
cation, in  some  fetal  skulls.  —  re,  A  squa-  Squamose  Cone 
mozygomatic  bone.  of  Picea  Men- 

]l  Squam'u-la  (skwam'iS-m  or  skwa'-     ^'^^'-    '^ 
mii-la),  re. ;  pi.  Squamul^  (-le).     [L.,  dim.  of  squama  a 
scale.]    {Bot.)  One  of  the  little  hypogynous  scales  found 
in  the  flowers  of  grasses ;  a  lodicule. 

Squam'u-late  (-lat),  a.    Same  as  Squamulose. 

Squam'ule  (-ul),  re.     {Bot.)  Same  as  Squamula. 

Squam'u-lose'  (-los' ;  277),  a.  Having  little  scales ; 
squamellate  ;  squamulate. 

Squan'der  (skwSn'der),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Squan- 
dered (-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Squandering.]  [Cf. 
Scot,  squatter  to  splash  water  about,  to  scatter,  to  squan- 
der, Prov.  E.  swatter,  Dan.  sqvatte,  Sw.  sqvdtta  to  squirt, 
sqvdttra  to  squander,  Icel.  skvetta  to  squirt  out,  to  throw 
out  water.]     1.  To  scatter;  to  disperse.     [Obs.'] 

Our  squandered  troops  he  ralUes.  Dryden. 

2.  To  spend  lavishly  or  profusely  ;  to  spend  prodigally 
or  wastefully  ;  to  use  without  economy  or  judgment ;  to 
dissipate  ;  as,  to  squander  an  estate. 
The  crime  of  squandering  health  is  equal  to  the  folly.  Eambler. 

Syn.  —  To  spend ;  expend ;  waste ;  scatter ;  dissipate. 

Squan'der,  v.  i.   1.  To  spend  lavishly ;  to  be  wasteful. 
They  often  squandered,  but  they  never  gave.      Savage. 

2.  To  wander  at  random ;  to  scatter.     [iJ.] 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized 
Even  by  squandering  glances  of  the  fool.  Shdk. 

Squan'der,  n.     The  act  of  squandering ;  waste. 

Squan'der-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  squanders. 

Squan'der-lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  squandering  manner. 

Square  (skwSr),  re.  [OF.  esquarre,  esquierre,  F. 
equerre  a  carpenter's  square  (cf.  It.  squa- 
dra),  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  exquadrare  to  make 
square  ;  L.  ex  -j-  quadrus  a  square,  fr.  quat- 
tuor  four.  See  Four,  and  cf.  Quadrant, 
Squad,  Squire  a  square.]  1.  {Geom.)  {a) 
The  comer,  or  angle,  of  a  figure.  [Obs.'] 
(6)  A  parallelogram  having  four  equal  sides  square,  1  (b). 
and  four  right  angles. 

2.  Hence,  anything  which  is  square,  or  nearly  so  ;  as  : 
(a)  A  square  piece  or  fragment. 

He  bolted  his  food  down  his  capacious  throat  in  squares  of 
three  inches.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

(6)  A  pane  of  glass,  (c)  (Print.)  A  certain  number  of 
lines,  forming  a  portion  of  a  column,  nearly  square ;  — 
used  chiefly  in  reckoning  the  prices  of  advertisements  In 
newspapers,  (d)  (Carp.)  One  hundred  superficial 
feet. 

3.  An  area  of  four  sides,  generally  with  houses 
on  each  side ;  sometimes,  a  solid  block  of  houses ; 
also,  an  open  place  or  area  for  public  use,  as  at  the 
meeting  or  intersection  of  two  or  more  streets. 

The  statue  of  Alexander  VII.  stands  in  the  large  sqiiare 
of  the  town.  Addison. 

4.  (Mech.  &  Joinery)  An  instrument  having  at 
least  one  right  angle  and  two  or  more  straight  edges, 
used  to  lay  out  or  test  square  work. 
It  is  of  several  forms,  as  the  T  square,  |d«|^j,||l|^,^■^■.^^.^■q■j'll^l^"ffl 
the  carpenter's  square,  the  try-square.  Carpenter's 
®tc.                                                      r^%.    n  Square. 

5.  Hence,  a  pattern  or  rule.   [Obs.] 


6.  {Arith.  &  Alg.)  The  product  of  a  number  or  quan> 
tity  multiplied  by  itself ;  thus,  64  is  the  square  of  8,  for 
8  X  8  =  64  ;  the  square  of  a  +  6  is  a^  -f  2ab  +  62. 

7.  Exact  proportion  ;  justness  of  workmanship  and 
conduct ;  regularity  ;  rule.     [Oii.] 

They  of  Galatia  [were]  much  more  out  of  square.    Hooker. 
I  have  not  kept  my  square.  Shak. 

8.  (Mil.)  A  body  of  troops  formed  in  a  square,  esp. 
one  formed  to  resist  a  charge  of  cavalry ;  a  squadron. 
"The  brave  sgaores  of  war."  Shak. 

9.  Fig.:  The  relation  of  harmony ,  or  exact  agreement ; 
equality  ;  level. 

We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as  these.       Dryden. 

10.  (Astrol.)  The  position  of  planets  distant  ninety 
degrees  from  each  other ;  a  quadrate.     [Obs.'] 

11.  The  act  of  squaring,  or  quarreling ;  a  quarrel.  [iJ.] 

12.  The  front  of  a  woman's  dress  over  the  bosom,  usu- 
ally worked  or  embroidered.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Geometrical  square.  See  Quadrat,  re., 2.  —Hollow  squaxs 
(Mil.),  a  formation  of  troops  in  the  shape  of  a  square, 
each  side  consisting  of  four  or  five  ranks,  and  the  colors, 
officers,  horses,  etc.,  occupying  the  middle.  —  Least 
square,  Magic  square,  etc.  See  under  Least,  Magic,  etc. 
—  On  the  square,  or  Upon  the  square,  in  an  open,  fair 
manner  ;  honestly,  or  upon  honor.  [Obs.  or  Colloq.]  — 
On,  or  Upon,  the  square  with,  upon  equality  with ;  even 
with.  Nares.  —  To  be  all  squares,  to  be  all  settled.  [Col- 
loq.] Dickens.  —  To  be  at  square,  to  be  in  a  state  of  quar- 
reling. [Obs.]  Nares.  —  To  break  no  squares,  to  give  no 
offense;  to  make  no  difference.  [OJs.]  — To  break  sqoarei, 
to  depart  from  an  accustomed  order.  [Ofts.l  —  To  see  how 
the  squares  go,  to  see  how  the  game  proceeds ;  —  a  phrase 
taken  from  the  game  of  chess,  the  chessboard  being 
formed  with  squares.    [Obs.]    V Estrange. 

Square  (skwSr),  a.  1.  (Geom.)  Having  four  equal  sides 
and  four  right  angles ;  as,  a  square  figure. 

2.  Forming  a  right  angle  ;  as,  a  square  comer. 

3.  Having  a  shape  broad  for  the  height,  with  rectilin- 
eal and  angular  rather  than  curving  outlines ;  as,  a  man 
of  a  square  frame. 

4.  Exactly  suitable  or  correspondent ;  true  ;  just. 
She  's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be  square  to  her.  Shak. 

5.  Rendering  equal  justice  ;  exact ;  fair ;  honest ;  as 
square  dealing. 

6.  Even ;  leaving  no  balance ;  as,  to  make  or  leave 
the  accounts  square. 

7.  Leaving  nothing ;  hearty ;  vigorous. 

By  Heaven,  square  eaters. 
More  meat,  I  say.  Beau,  ajr  Fl 

8.  (Naut. )  At  right  angles  with  the  mast  or  the  keel, 
and  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  —  said  of  the  yards  of  a 
square-rigged  vessel  when  they  are  so  braced. 

5!^°°  Square  is  often  used  in  self -explaining  compounds 
or  combmations,  as  in  square-hum,,  igware-comered, 
square-cut,  sguare-nosed,  etc. 

Square  foot,  an  area  equal  to  that  of  a  square  the  sides 
of  which  are  twelve  inches ;  144  square  inches.  —  Sqtiar* 
knot,  a  knot  in  which  the  tenninal  and  standing  parts 
are  parallel  to  each  other ;  a  reef  knot.  See  Illust.  under 
Knot.  —  Square  measure,  the  measure  of  a  superficies 
or  surface  which  depends  on  the  length  and  breadth 
taken  conjointly.  The  units  of  square  measure  are 
squares  whose  sides  are  the  linear  measures ;  as,  square 
inches,  square  feet,  square  meters,  etc.  —  Square  number. 
See  Square,  n.,  6.  —  Square  root  of  a  number  or  quantity 
{Math.),  that  number  or  quantity  which,  multiplied  by 
itself ,Jproduces  the  given  number  or  quantity.  —  Square 
sail  (Naut.),  a  four-sided  sail  extended  upon  a  yard  sus- 
pended by  the  middle ;  sometimes,  the  foresail  of  a 
schooner  set  upon  a  yard ;  also,  a  cutter's  or  sloop's  sail 
boomed  out.  See  Illust.  of  Sail.  —  Square  stem  (Naut.),  a 
stern  having  a  transom  and  joining  the  counter  timbers 
at  an  angle,  as  distinguished  from  a  round  stern,  which 
has  no  transom.  —  Three-square,  Five-square,  etc.,  having 
three,  five,  etc.,  equal  sides ;  as,  a  three-square  file.  —  To 
get  square  with,  to  get  even  with ;  to  pay  off.    [Colloq.] 

Square,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Squared  (skwSrd)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Squaring.]  [Cf.  OF.  escarrer,  esquarrer. 
See  Square,  re.]  1.  To  form  vrith  four  equal  sides  and 
four  right  angles.  Spenser. 

2.  To  form  with  right  angles  and  straight  lines,  or  flat 
surfaces ;  as,  to  square  masons'  work. 

3.  To  compare  with,  or  reduce  to,  any  given  measur* 
or  standard.  Shak. 

4.  To  adjust ;  to  regulate  ;  to  mold  ;  to  shape  ;  to  fit ; 
as,  to  square  our  actions  by  the  opinions  of  others. 

Square  my  trial 
To  my  proportioned  strength.  Milton. 

5.  To  make  even,  so  as  to  leave  no  remainder  or  dif- 
ference ;  to  balance ;  as,  to  square  accounts. 

6.  (Math.)  To  multiply  by  itself ;  as,  to  square  a 
number  or  a  quantity. 

7.  (Astrol.)  To  hold  a  quartUe  position  respecting. 

The  icy  Goat  and  Crab  that  square  the  Scales.      Creech. 

8.  (Naut.)  To  place  at  right  angles  with  the  keel ;  as, 
to  square  tlie  yards. 

To  square  one's  shoulders,  to  raise  the  shoulders  so  aa 
to  give  them  a  square  appearance,  —  a  movement  ex- 
pressing contempt  or  dislike.  Sir  W.  Scott.  —  To  square 
the  circle  (Math.),  to  determine  the  exact  contents  of  a 
circle  in  square  measure.  The  solution  of  this  famous 
problem  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  impossible. 

Square,  v.  i.    1.  To  accord  or  agree  exactly ;  to  be 
consistent  with ;  to  conform  or  agree  ;  to  suit ;  to  fit. 
No  works  shall  find  acceptance  .  .  . 
That  square  not  truly  with  the  Scripture  plan.    Cowper. 

2.  To  go  to  opposite  sides ;  to  take  an  attitude  of  of- 
fense or  defense,  or  of  defiance ;  to  quarrel.     [06s.] 

Are  you  such  fools 
To  square  for  this  ?  Shak. 

3.  To  take  a  boxing  attitude ;  —  often  with  up,  some- 
times with  off.     [Colloq.]  ZHckens. 

Square'ly,  adv.    In  a  square  form  or  manner. 

Square'ness,  re.  The  quality  of  being  square ;  as,  an 
instrument  to  try  the  squareness  of  work. 

Squar'er  (skwSr'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  whioh, 
squares. 


ale,   senate,   c^re,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   s^ll ;    eve,   event,    end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    6rb,    5dd ; 


n 


a  Winter  Crook-neck 
Squash;  6  Hubbard 
Squash. 


SQUARE-RIGGED 

2.  One  who  squares,  or  quarrels ;  a  hot-headed,  con- 
tentious fellow.     [Ote.]  Shak. 

Seiuare'-rigged'  (skwSr'rTgd'),  a.  (Naut.)  Having 
the  sails  extended  upon  yards  suspended  horizontally  by 
the  middle,  as  distinguished  from  fore-and-aft  sails ;  thus, 
a  ship  and  a  brig  3.te  square-rigged  vessels. 

Square'-toed'  (-tod'),  a-     Having  the  toe  square. 
Obsolete  as  fardingales,  ruffs,  and  square-toed  shoes.     V.  Knox. 

Square'-toes'  (-toz'),  n.  A  precise  person;  — used 
contemptuously  or  jocularly.  Thackeray. 

Squar'ish,  a.    Nearly  square.  Pennant. 

Squar-rose'  (skwor-ros'  or  skwor'ros' ;  277),  a.  [L. 
squarrosus  (perhaps)  scurfy,  scabby.]  Bagged,  or  full  of 
loose  scales  or  projecting  parts;  rough;  jagged;  as:  (a) 
(Bol.  &  Zodl.)  Consisting  of  scales  widely  divaricatmg  ; 
having  scales,  small  leaves,  or  other  bodies,  spreading 
widely  from  the  axis  on  which  they  are  crowded ;  —  said  of 
a  calyx  or  stem.  (6)  (Bot.)  Divided  into  shreds  or  jags, 
raised  above  the  plane  of  the   .^^^  a 

leaf,  and  not  parallel  to  it ;  —    ^^kv;, .       1  \AjlJ^ 
said  of  a  leaf,    (c)  {Zodl.)  B.a.v-       ^^^aJ^^ 
ing  scales  spreading  every  way, 
or  standing  upright,  or  at  right 
angles  to  the   surface ;  —  said 
of  a  shell.  Squarrose  Leaves. 

Sqnarrose-Blashed   {Bot.),  dou- 
bly slashed,  ivith  the  smaller  divisions  at  right  angles  to 
the  others,  as  a  leaf.  Lxndley. 

Squar-ro'so-den'tate  (skwSr-ro'sS-dSn'tat),  a.  (Bot.) 
Having  the  teeth  bent  out  of  the  plane  of  the  lamina ;  — 
■aid  of  a  leaf. 

Squar'rous  (skwSr'riSs  or  skwSr'-),  a.      Squarrose. 

Squar'ru-lose'  (-ru-los'),  a.  [Dim.  of  squarrose.'] 
{Bot.)  Somewhat  squarrose  ;  slightly  squarrose.     Gh-ay. 

Squash  (skwSsh),  n.  [Cf.  Musquash.]  (Zool.)  An 
American  animal  allied  to  the  weasel.   [06s.]  Goldsmith, 

Squash,  n.  [Massachusetts  Indian  asq,  pi.  asquash, 
raw,  green,  immature,  applied 
to  fruit  and  vegetables  which 
were  used  when  green,  or  with- 
out cooking ;  askutasquash  vine 
apple.]  {Bot.)  A  plant  and  its 
fruit  of  the  genus  Cucurbita,  or 
gourd  kind, 

11^°"  The  species  are  much 
confused.  The  long-neck  squash 
is  called  Cucurbita  verrucosa,  the 
Barbary  or  China  squash,  C. 
moschata,  and  the  great  winter 
squash,  C.  maxima,  but  the  dis- 
tinctions are  not  clear. 

Squash  teetle  (Zool.),  a  small  American  beetle  (TJiaftro- 
tica,  or  Galerucu,  vittata)  which  is  often  abundant  and 
very  mjurious  to  the  leaves  of  squash,  cucumber,  etc.  It 
is  striped  with  yellow  and  black.  The  name  is  applied 
also  to  other  allied  species.  —  Squash  hug  {Zool.),  a  large 
black  American  hemipterous  msect 
(.Coreus,  or  Anasa,  tristis)  injurious 
to  squash  vines. 

Squash,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Squashed  (skwosht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
SQUASHma.]  [OE.  squachen,  OF. 
escachier,  esquachier,  to  squash,  to 
crush,  P.  ieacher,  perhaps  from  (as- 
sumed) LL.  excoacticare,  fr.  L.  ex  -j- 
coactare  to  constrain,  from  eogere, 
coactum,  to  compel.  Cf.  Cosent, 
Squat,  v.  i.]  To  beat  or  press  into 
pulp  or  a  flat  mass  ;  to  crush.  „        .  _       „  ^    . 

Squash,  n.  1.  Something  soft  Squash  Bug.  Nat.  size. 
and  easily  crushed ;  especially,  an  unripe  pod  of  pease. 

Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a  boy  ; 
as  a  squash  is  before  't  is  a  peascod.  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  something  unripe  or  soft ;  —  used  in  con- 
tempt.    "This  .sjwasA,  this  gentleman."  Shak. 

3.  A  sudden  fall  of  a  heavy,  soft  body ;  also,  a  shock 
of  soft  bodies.  Arbuthnot. 

My  fall  was  stopped  by  a  terrible  squash.         Swift. 

Squash'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  squashes. 

Squash'1-ness  (-i-nSs),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing squashy,  or  soft. 

Squash'y  (-jr),  a.    Easily  squashed ;  soft. 

Squat  (skwbt),  n.  {Zool.)  The  angel  fish  {Squaiina 
angelus). 

Squat,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Squatted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  SQDATTmo.]  [OE.  squatten  to  crush,  OF.  esquater, 
eaqualir  (cf.  It.  quatto  squat,  cowering),  perhaps  fr.  L. 
ex  -\-  coactus,  p.  p.  of  eogere  to  drive  or  urge  together. 
See  Cogent,  Squash,  v,  t.J  1.  To  sit  down  upon  the 
hama  or  heels ;  as,  the  savages  squatted  near  the  fire. 

2.  To  sit  close  to  the  ground ;  to  cower  ;  to  stoop,  or 
lie  close,  to  escape  observation,  as  a  partridge  or  rabbit. 

3.  To  settle  on  another's  land  without  title  ;  also,  to 
settle  on  common,  or  public  lands. 

Squat,  V.  t.    To  bruise  or  make  flat  by  a  fall.     \_Obs.'] 
Squat,  a.     1.  Sitting  on  the  hams  or  heels ;  sitting 
close  to  the  ground  ;  cowering ;  crouching. 
Him  there  tliey  found, 
Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the'ear  of  Eve.       Miltcm. 
2.  Short  and  thick,  like  the  figure  of  an  animal  squat- 
ting.   "The  round,  «?wai  turret."  S.  Browning. 
The  head  [of  the  squill  insectj  is  broad  and  squat.    Grew. 
Squat,  n.   1.  The  posture  of  one  that  sits  on  his  heels 
or  hams,  or  close  to  the  ground. 

2.  A  sudden  or  crushing  fall.     [0J«.]  Herbert. 

3.  {Mining)  (o)  A  small  vein  of  ore.  (6)  A  mineral 
consisting  of  tin  ore  and  spar.      Halliwell.     Woodward. 

Squat  snipe  (Zool.),  the  jacksnipe ;  — called  also  sgwa^ 
ier.    [Local,  U.  S.} 

Squat'er-Ole  (-er-ol),  n.  {Zool.)  The  black-bellied 
plover. 

Squat'ter  (-ter),  re.  1.  One  who  squats ;  specifically, 
one  who  settles  unlawfully  upon  land  without  a  title. 
In  the  United  States  and  Australia  tha  term  is  sometimes 
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applied  also  to  a  person  who  settles  lawfully  upon  gov- 
ernment land  under  legal  permission  and  restrictions, 
before  acquiring  title. 

In  such  a  tract,  squatters  and  trespassers  were  tolerated  to  an 
extent  now  unknown.  Macuulay. 

2.  {Zool.)  See  Squat  snipe,  under  Squat. 

Squatter  sovereignty,  the  right  claimed  by  the  squatters, 
or  actual  residents,  of  a  Territory  of  the  United  States  to 
make  their  own  laws.    [Local,  U.  S.]  Burtlett. 

Squat'ty (skwot'ty), a.    Squat;  dumpy.  J. Burroughs. 

Squaw  (skwa),  re.  [Massachusetts  Indian  squa,  esh- 
qua ;  Narraganaett  squaws;  Delaware  ochqueu,  and 
khqueu  ;  used  also  in  compound  words  (as  the  names  of 
animals)  in  the  sense  oi  female.']  A  female;  a  woman  ; 
—  in  the  language  of  Indian  tribes  of  the  Algonquin 
family,  correlative  of  sanntip. 

Old  squaw.    {Zool.)  See  under  Old. 

SquaWher'ry  (-bSr'ry),  re.  {Bot.)  A  local  name  for 
the  partridge  berry ;  also,  for  the  deerberry.     [XJ.  <S.] 

Squawk  (skwak),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Squawked 
(skwakt) ;  ^.  ^r.'Ss  «)6.  re.  Squawking.]  [See  Squeak.] 
To  utter  a  shrill,  abrupt  scream  ;  to  squeak  harshly. 

Squawking  thrush  (Zo'ol.),  the  missel  thrush ;  —  so  called 
from  its  note  when  alarmed.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Squawk,  re.     1.  Act  of  squawking  ;  a  harsh  squeak. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  The  American  night  heron.  See  under 
Night. 

Squawk  duck  (Zo'ol.),  the  bimaculate  duck  {Anas  gloci- 
tans).  It  has  patches  of  reddish  brown  behind,  and  in 
front  of,  each  eye.    [Prov.  Eng.\ 

Squawl  (skwal),  ■;;.  i.    See  Squall. 

Squaw'root'  "(skwa'roof),  re.  {Bot.)  A  scaly  para- 
sitic plant  {Conopholis  Americana)  found  in  oak  woods 
in  the  United  States ;  —  called  also  cancer  root. 

Squaw'weed'  (skwa'wed'),  re.  {Bot.)  The  golden 
ragwort.    See  under  Ragwort. 

Squeak  (skwek),  v.  i,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Squeaked 
(skwekt);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Squeaking.]  [Probably  of 
imitative  origin;  cf.  Sw.  sqviika  to  cxosikjWcel.  skvakka 
to  give  a  sound  as  of  water  shaken  in  a  bottle.]  1.  To 
utter  a  sharp,  shrill  cry,  usually  of  short  duration ;  to 
cry  with  an  acute  tone,  as  an  animal ;  or,  to  make  a  sharp, 
disagreeable  noise,  as  a  pipe  or  quill,  a  wagon  wheel,  a 
door ;  to  creak. 

"Who  can  endure  to  hear  one  of  the  rough  old  Romans  squeak- 
ing through  the  mouth  of  an  eunuch  ?  Addison. 

Zoilus  calls  the  companions  of  Ulysses  the  "  squeaking  pigs  " 
of  Homer.  Pope. 

2.  To  break  silence  or  secrecy  for  fear  of  pain  or 
punishment ;  to  speak ;  to  confess.     [Colloq.] 

If  he  be  obstinate,  put  a  civil  question  to  him  upon  the  rack, 
and  he  squeaks,  I  warrant  him.  Dryden. 

Squeak,  re.  A  sharp,  shrill,  disagreeable  sound  sud- 
denly uttered,  either  of  the  human  voice  or  of  any  animal 
or  instrument,  such  as  is  made  by  carriage  wheels  when 
dry,  by  the  soles  of  leather  shoes,  or  by  a  pipe  or  reed. 

Squeak'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
squeaks. 

2.  {Zo'ol. )  The  Australian  gray  crow  shrike  {Strepera 
anaphonensis) ;  —  so  called  from  its  note. 

Squeak'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  squeaking  manner. 

Squeal  (skwel),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Squealed 
(skweld)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Squealing.]  [Of  Scand.  ori- 
gin ;  cf.  Sw.  sqv'dla,  Norw.  skvella.  Cf.  Squeak,  Squall.] 

1.  To  cry  with  a  sharp,  shrill,  prolonged  sound,  as  cer- 
tain animals  do,  indicating  want,  displeasure,  or  pain. 

2.  To  turn  informer ;  to  betray  a  secret.     [Slang] 
Squeal,  re.     A  shrill,  sharp,  somewhat  prolonged  cry. 
Squeal'er  (-er),  n.      1.    One   who,   or  that  which, 

squeals. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  {a)  The  European  swift.  (J)  The  harle- 
quin duck,     (c)  The  American  golden  plover. 

Squeam'lsh  (skwem'Tsh),  a.  [OE.  squaimous,  swey- 
mous,  probably  from  OE.  sweem,  swem,  dizziness,  a 
swimming  in  the  head ;  cf.  Icel.  sveimr  a  bustle,  a  stir, 
Norw.  sveim  a  hovering  about,  a  sickness  that  comes 
upon  one,  Icel.  svimi  a  giddiness,  AS.  siolma.  The  word 
has  been  perhaps  confused  with  qualmish.  Cf.  Swim  to 
be  dizzy.]  Having  a  stomach  that  is  easily  turned  or  nau- 
seated ;  hence,  nice  to  excess  in  taste ;  fastidious ;  easily 
disgusted ;  apt  to  be  offended  at  trifling  improprieties. 
Quoth  he,  that  honor  '6  very  squeamish 
That  takes  a  basting  for  a  blemish.  Hudibras. 

His  muse  is  rustic,  and  perhaps  too  plain 
The  men  of  squeamish  taste  to  entertain.     Southern. 

So  ye  grow  squeamish,  Gods,  and  sniff  at  heaven.    M.  Arnold. 

Syn.  —  Fastidious  ;    dainty  ;    overnice  ;    scrupulous. 
See  Fastidious. 
—  Squeam'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  Squeam'ish-ness,  re. 

Squeam'OUS  (-Ss),  a.    Squeamish.     [Obs.] 

Squea'si-ness  (skwe'zT-nSs),  re.     Queasiness.     [Obs.] 

Squea'sy  (-zj),  a.  Queasy  ;  nice  ;  squeamish  ;  fas- 
tidious; scrupulous.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Earle. 

Squee'gee  (skwe'je),  re.     Same  as  Squilgee. 

Squeeze  (skwez),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Squeezed 
(skwezd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Squeezing.]  [OE.  queisen, 
AS.  cwesan,  cwysan,  cwisan,  of  uncertain  origin.  The 
s-  was  probably  prefixed  through  the  influence  of  squash, 
V.  t.]  1.  To  press  between  two  bodies  ;  to  press  to- 
gether closely ;  to  compress  ;  often,  to  compress  so  as  to 
expel  juice,  moisture,  etc.;  as,  to  squeeze  an  orange  with 
the  fingers  ;  to  squeeze  the  hand  in  friendship. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  oppress  with  hardships,  burdens,  or  taxes ; 
to  harass  ;  to  crush. 

In  a  civil  war,  people  must  expect  to  be  crushed  and  squeezed 
toward  tlie  burden.  L' Estrange. 

3.  To  force,  or  cause  to  pass,  by  compression ;  often 
with  out,  through,  etc.  ;  as,  to  squeeze  water  through  felt. 

Syn.  —  To  compress;  hug  ;  pinch  ;  gripe  ;  crowd. 

Squeeze,  •;'.  i.  To  press  ;  to  urge  one's  wfiy,  or  to 
pass,  by  pressing  ;  to  crowd  ;  —  often  with  through,  into, 
etc.  ;  as,  to  squeeze  hard  to  get  through  a  crowd. 

Squeeze,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  squeezes ;  com- 
pression between  bodies ;  pressure. 


SQUILGEE 

2.  A  facsimile  impression  taken  in  some  soft  substance, 
as  pulp,  from  an  inscription  on  stone. 

Squeez'er  (skwez'er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
squeezes ;  as,  a  lemon  squeezer. 

2.  {Forging)  (a)  A  machine  like  a  large  pair  of  pliers, 
for  shingUng,  or  squeezing,  the  balls  of  metal  when  pud- 
dled ;  —  used  only  in  the  plural.  (6)  A  machine  of  sev 
eral  forms  for  the  same  purpose ;  —  used  in  the  singular. 

Squeez'ing,  «.  1.  The  act  of  pressing ;  compression; 
oppressiosi. 

2.  pi.  That  which  is  forced  out  by  pressure  ;  dregs. 

3.  Same  as  Squeeze,  re.,  2. 

Squelch  (skwglch),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Squelched 
(skweleht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Squelching.]  [Cf .  Prov.  E. 
quelch  a  blow,  and  quell  to  crush,  to  kill.]  To  quell ;  to 
crush  ;  to  silence  or  put  down.     [Colloq.] 

Oh 't  was  your  luck  and  mine  to  be  squelched.    Beau.  Sf  Ft. 
If  you  deceive  us  you  will  be  squelched.         Carlyle. 

Squelch,  re.  A  heavy  fall,  as  of  something  flat ;  hence, 
also,  a  crushing  reply.     [Colloq.]  Hudibras. 

Sque-teague'  (skwe-teg'),  re.    [From  the  North  Amer-. 
ican  Indian  name.] 
(Zo'ol.)  An 
American  i 
scisenoid 
fish  {Cy no- 
scion  rega- 
lis),  abun- 
dant on  the  Squeteague  (^Cynoscion  regalis).    (J^) 
Atlantic 

coast  of  the  United  States,  and  much  valued  as  a  food 
fish.  It  is  of  a  bright  silvery  color,  with  iridescent  reflec- 
tions. Called  also  weakfish,  squitee,  chickwit,  and  sea 
trout.  The  spotted  squeteague  {C.  nebulosus)  of  the 
Southern  United  States  is  a  similar  fish,  but  the  back 
and  upper  fins  are  spotted  with  black.  It  is  called  also 
spotted  weakfish,  and,  locally,  sea  trout,  and  sea  salmon. 

Squib  (skwib),  re.  [OE.  squippen,  swippen,  to  move 
swiftly,  Icel.  svipa  to  swoop,  flash,  dart,  whip  ;  akin  to 
AS.  swipian  to  whip,  and  E.  swift,  a.     See  Swift,  a.] 

1.  A  little  pipe,  or  hollow  cylinder  of  paper,  filled  with 
powder  or  combustible  matter,  to  be  thrown  into  the  air 
while  burning,  so  as  to  burst  there  with  a  crack. 

Lampoons,  like  squibs,  may  make  a  present  blaze.   TValler. 
The  making  and  selling  of  fireworks,  and  squibs  ...  is  pun- 
ishable. Blackstone. 

2.  {Mining)  A  kind  of  slow  match  or  safety  fuse. 

3.  A  sarcastic  speech  or  publication ;  a  petty  lampoon ; 
a  brief,  witty  essay. 

Who  copied  his  squibs,  and  reechoed  his  jokes.    Goldsmith, 

4.  A  writer  of  lampoons.     [Obs.] 

The  squibs  are  those  who  in  the  common  phrase  of  the  world 
are  called  libelers,  lampooners,  and  pamphleteers.  Tailer. 

5.  A  paltry  fellow.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 
Squib,  V.  i.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Squibbed  (skwTbd) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  Squibbing.]  To  throw  squibs ;  to  utter  sarcas- 
tic  or  severe  reflections ;  to  contend  in  petty  dispute ; 
as,  to  squib  a  little  in  debate.     [Colloq.] 

Squid  (skwld),  re.  [Cf.  Squirt.]  1.  {Zo'ol.)  Any 
one  of  numerous 
species  of  ten-armed 
cephalopods  having  a 
long,  tapered  body, 
and  a  caudal  fin  on 
each  side ;  especially, 
any  species  of  Loligo, 
Ommastrephes,  and 
related  genera.  See 
Calamakt,    Deoace-  I 

KATA,  DibRANCHIATA. 

8^°°  Some  of  these 
squids  are  very  abun- 
dant on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, and  are  used  in 
large  quantities  for 
bait,  especially  in  the 
cod  fishery.  The  most 
abundant  of  the 
American  squids  are 
the  northern  squid 
(Ommastrephes  illece- 
brosus),  ranging  from 
Southern  New  Eng- 
land to  Newfound- 
land, and  the  south- 
ern  squid  (Loligo 
Pealii),  ranging  from 
Virginia  to  Massachu- 
setts. 

■>     A  fioTilinnk  with    Northern  Squid  (Ommastrephes  ilk- 

.i.  A  hsbhook  with     ^^,„.g,^^y   !«l  Ventral  view  of  Males 
apieceof  brightlead,     sSucker ;  £Peni  CTentacularArms 
bone,    or    other    sub-     J)  Sucker  Rim  ;   E  Sessile  Arm  j  J 
stance,  fastened  on  its     Teeth  of  Radula. 
sh.ank  to  imitate  a  squid. 

Flying  squid.  Giant  squid.  (Zo'ol.)  See  under  Fltinb, 
and  Giant.  —Squid  hound  (Zo'ol.),  the  striped  bass. 

Squier  (skwir),  re.    A  square.   See  1st  Squire.    [06i.] 

Not  the  worst  of  the  three  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half 
by  the  squier.  Shak. 

Squi'er-Ie  )  (skwi'er-T),  re.     [OF.  escuierie.    See  Es- 

Squi'er-y  )  quire.]  A  company  of  squires ;  the 
whole  body  of  squires. 

m^"  This  word  is  found  in  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  but  ie 
not  in  the  modern  editions. 

Squig'gle  (skwTg'g'l),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  su'iggle 
to  drink  greedily,  to  shake  liquor  in  a  close  vessel,  and 
E.  su'ig.]  To  shake  and  wash  a  fluid  about  in  the  mouth 
with  tiie  lips  closed.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Forby. 

Squlg'gle,  V.  i.  [Cf.  Squirm,  Wiggle.]  To  move 
about  like  an  eel ;  to  squirm.     [Low,  XJ.  S.]        Bartlett, 

SquU'gee  (skwTl'jS),  re.  Formerly,  a  small  swab  for 
drying  a  vessel's  deck ;  now,  a  kind  of  scraper  having  a 
blade  or  edge  of  rubber  or  of  leather,  —  used  for  re- 
moving  superfluous  water  or  other   liquids,  as  from  a 
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vessel's  deck  after  washing,  from  window  panes,  photog- 
rapher's plates,  etc.  [Written  also  squillgee,  squillagee, 
iqueegee.^ 

Sc[Ulll  (skwTl),  n.  [F.  squille  (also  scille  a  squill,  in 
sense  1),  L.  squilla,  scilla,  Gr.  <rKiAAa.]  1.  {Bot.)  (a) 
A  European  bulbous  liliaceous  plant  ( Urginea,  formerly 
Scilla,  7naritima\  of  acrid,  expectorant,  diuretic,  and 
emetic  properties,  used  in  medicine.  Called  also  sea  on- 
ion. (6)  Any  bulbous  plant  of  the  genus  Scilla  ;  aa,  the 
bluebell  squill  (/S.  mutans). 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  squiUa.     (ft)  A  mantis. 

II  Squll'la  (skwil'la),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Squillas  (-Uz),  L. 
Squills  (-le).  [L.,  a  sea  onion,  also,  a  prawn  or  shrimp. 
See  Squill.]  {Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numerous  stomapod 
crustaceans  of  the  genus  Squilla  and  allied  genera.  They 
make  burrows  in  mud  or  beneath  stones  on  the  seashore. 
Called  also  mantis  shrimp.    See  Illust.  under  Stomapoda. 

Squlll-it'ic  (-It'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  squills. 
[iJ.]     "  Squillitic  YinegiLT."  Holland. 

Squln'ance  (skwTn'ans),  1  n.      [F.   esquinancie,   OF. 

Squln'an-cy  (-an-sy),  )  squinance,  esquinance. 
See  Quinsy.]    1.  {3Ied.)  The  quinsy.  SeeQumsy.  [Oft*.] 

2.  (Bot.)  A  European  perennial  herb  (Asperula  cynan- 
chica)  with  narrowly  linear  whorled  leaves ;  —  formerly 
thought  to  cure  the  quinsy.     Also  called  quincewort. 

Sqninancy  berries,  black  currants ;  —  so  called  because 
used  to  cure  the  quinsy.  Dr.  Prior. 

Squlnch  (skwTnch),  n.  [Corrupted fr.  sconce.]  (Arch.) 
A  small  arch  thrown  across  the  corner  of  a  square  room 
to  support  a  superimposed  mass,  as  where  an  octagonal 
spire  or  drum  rests  upon  a  square  tower  ;  —  called  also 
sconce,  and  sconcheon. 

Sc[Uln'S7  (skwTn'z^),  re.     (Med.)  See  Quinsy.    [Ofts.] 

Squint  (skwint),  a.  [Cf.  D.  schuinte  a  slope,  schuin, 
schuinsch,  sloping,  oblique,  schuins  slopingly.  Cf. 
Askant,  Askance,  Asquint.]  1.  Looking  obliquely. 
Specifically  (Med.),  not  having  the  optic  axes  coinci- 
dent ;  —  said  of  the  eyes.    See  Squint,  n.,  2. 

2.  Fig. :  Looking  askance.  "  Squint  suapicion."  Milton. 

Sc[ulnt,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Squinted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Squinting.]  1.  To  see  or  look  obliquely,  asquint,  or 
awry,  or  with  a  furtive  glance. 

Some  can  squint  when  thej  will.  Bacon. 

2.  (Med.)  To  have  the  axes  of  the  eyes  not  coincident ; 
to  be  cross-eyed. 

3.  To  deviate  from  a  true  line  ;  to  run  obliquely. 
Squint,  V.  t.    1.  To  turn  to  an  oblique  position  ;  to 

direct  obliquely ;  as,  to  squint  an  eye. 
2.  To  cause  to  look  with  noncoincident  optic  axes. 

He  .  .  .  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  harelid.     Shak. 
Sliulnt,  re.     1.  The  act  or  habit  of  squinting. 

2.  (3Ied.)  A  want  of  coincidence  of  the  axes  of  the 
eyes;  strabismus. 

3.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Hagioscope. 
SOLUlnt'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  squints. 
Squlnt'-eye'  (-i'),  n.    An  eye  that  squints.   Spenser. 
StlUint'— eyed'  (-idOi  "-•     1-  Having  eyes  that  squint; 

having  eyes  vrith  axes  not  coincident ;  cross-eyed. 

2.  Looking  obliquely,  or  asquint ;  malignant ;  as, 
squint-eyed  praise ;  squint-eyed  jealousy. 

Squlnt'l-le'go  (-i-fe'g6),  a.     Squinting.     [Ofts.  &  if.] 

Squlnt'lng  (skwint'tng),  a.  &  n.  from  Squint,  v.  — 
Sq.ulnt'lng-ly,  adv. 

Squln'y  (skwin'jf),  v.  i.    To  squint.    [06s.]        Shak. 

Squln'zey  (-zt^),  re.     (Med.)  See  Quinsy.     [Ofts.] 

Squlr  (skwer),  v.  t.  To  throw  with  a  jerk ;  to  throw 
edge  foremost.  [06s.]     [Written  also  sjumt.]    Addison. 

Squlr'al-ty  (skwir'51-ty),  re.     Same  as  Squibaechy. 

That  such  weight  and  influence  be  put  thereby  into  the 
hands  of  the  squiraliy  of  my  kingdom.  Steime. 

Squix'arch  (skwir'ark),  n.  [Squire  -j-  -arch.l  One 
who  belongs  to  the  squirarchy.  —  Squil'arch-al  (-al),  a. 

Squir'arch-y  (-J),  re.  [Squire  +  -archy.']  The  gen- 
tlemen, or  gentry,  of  a  country,  collectively.  [Written 
also  squirearchy. ~\ 

Squire  (skwir),  re.  [OF.  esquierre,  F.  equerre.  See 
Bquase,  re.]  A  square ;  a  measure  ;  a  rule.  [Ofts.]  "With 
golden  sjMire. "  Spenser. 

Squire,  n.  [Aphetic  form  of  esquire.'i  1.  A  shield- 
bearer  or  armor-bearer  who  attended  a  knight. 

2.  A  title  of  dignity  next  in  degree  below  knight,  and 
above  gentleman.  See  Esquike.  [Eng.^  "  His  privy 
knights  and  ijMires. "  Chaucer. 

3.  A  male  attendant  on  a  great  personage ;  also  (Col- 
loq.),  a  devoted  attendant  or  follower  of  a  lady ;  a  beau. 

4.  A  title  of  office  and  courtesy.     See  under  Esquire. 
Squire,  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Squibed  (skwird) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  SQumiNG.]     1.  To  attend  as  a  squire.   Chaucer. 

2.  To  attend  as  a  beau,  or  gallant,  for  aid  and  protec- 
tion ;  as,  to  squire  a  lady.     [Colloq.2  Goldsmith. 

Squlr-een'  (skwir-en'),  re.  One  who  is  half  squire  and 
half  farmer  ;  —  used  humorously.     [Eng.}    G.  Kingsley. 

Squlre'hood  (skwirTiood),  re.  The  rank  or  state  of 
a  squire  ;  squireship.  Swift. 

Squire'llng  (-ITng),  n.    A  petty  squire.        Tennyson. 

Squire'ly,  a.  &  adv.   Becoming  a  squire ;  like  a  squire. 

Squlre'SlUp,  n.     Squirehood. 

Squirm  (skwerm),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Squiemed 
(skwermd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  SQunmiiNG.]  [Cf.  Swaem 
to  climb  a  tree.]  To  twist  about  briskly  with  contor- 
tions like  an  eel  or  a  worm ;  to  wriggle  ;  to  writhe. 

Squirr  (skwer),  v.  i.    See  Squik. 

Squir'rel  (skwer'rgl  or  skwir'- ;  277),  n.  [OE.  squirel, 
OF.  esquirel,  escurel,  F.  icureuil,  LL.  squirelus,  squiro- 
lus,  scuriolus,  dim.  of  L.  sciurus,  Gr.  a-Kiovpoi ;  crKia 
shade  +  oupa  tail.  Cf .  Shine,  v.  i.]  1.  (Zool. )  Any  one  of 
numerous  species  of  small  rodents  belonging  to  the  genus 
Sciurus  and  several  allied  genera  of  the  family  Sciuridse. 
Squirrels  generally  have  a  bushy  tail,  large  erect  ears, 
and  strong  hind  legs.  They  are  commonly  arboreal  in 
their  habits,  but  many  species  live  in  burrows. 

t^^  Among  the  common  North  American  squirrels 


are  the  gray  squirrel  (Sciurus  Carolinensis)  and  its 
black  variety ;  the  fox,  or  cat,  squirrel  (;S.  cinereus,  or  S. 
niger)  which  is  a  large  species,  and  variable  in  color,  the 
southern  variety  being  frequently  black, 
while  the  northern  and  western  varieties 
are  usually  gray  or  rusty  brown ;  the  red 
squirrel  (see  Chickaeee)  ;  the  striped,  or 
chipping,  squirrel  (see  Cmp- 
MUKK) ;  and  the  California 
gray  squirrel  ( <S.  fossor).  Sev- 
eral other  species  inhabit  Mex- 
ico and  Central  America.  The 
common  European  species 
{.Sciurus  vulgaris)  has  a  long 
tuft  of  hair  on  each  ear.  The 
so-called  Australian  squirrels 
are  marsupials.     See  Petau-  t?      c     •     , 

eist,  and  Phalangee.  *^°^  Squurel. 

2.  One  of  the  small  rollers  of  a  carding  machine  which 
work  with  the  large  cylinder. 

Barking  egoirrel  (Zo'dl.)  the  prairie  dog.  —  Federation 
squirrel  (Zo'ol.),  the  striped  gopher.  See  Gophee,  2.  — 
Flying  squirrel  (Zo'ol.).  See  Flying  squiseel,  in  the  Vo- 
cabulary.—  Java  squirrel.  (Zo'dl.)  SeejELEEANG.  —  Squir- 
rel com  (Bot.),  a  North  American  herb  (Dicentra  Cana- 
densis) bearing  little  yellow  tubers.  —  Squirrel  cup  (Bot.), 
the  blossom  of  the  Sepaiica  triloba,  a  low  perennial  herb 
with  cup-shaped  flowers  varying  from  purphsh  blue  to 
pink  or  even  white.  It  is  one  of  the  earhest  flowers  of 
spring.  —Squirrel  fish.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  sea  bass  (Serranus 
fascicularis)  of  the  Southern  United  States.  (6)  The  sail- 
or's choice  (Diplodus  rhomboides).  (c)  The  redmouth,  or 
grunt,  (d)  A  market  fish  of  Bermuda  (Holocentrum  As- 
censione). —  Squirrel  grass  (Bot.),  a  pestiferous  grass  (Hor- 
deum  murinum)  related  to  barley.  In  California  the 
stifiiy  awned  spikelets  work  into  the  wool  of  sheep,  and 
into  the  throat,  flesh,  and  eyes  of  animals,  sometimes 
even  producing  death. — Squirrel  hake  (Zo'dl.),  a,  comraon 
American  hake  (Phycis  tenuis) ;  —  called  also  white  hake. 

—  Squirrel  hawk  (Zo'dl.),  any  rough-legged  hawk;  espe- 
cially, the  California  species  Archibuteo  ferrugineus.  — 
Squirrel  monkey.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Any  one 
of  several  species  of  small,  soft-haired 
South  American  monkeys  of  the  genus 
Callithrix.  They  are  noted  for  their 
graceful  form  and  agility.  See  Tee- 
tee.  (6)  A  marmoset.  —  Squirrel  petau- 
rUB  (Zo'dl.),  a  flying  phalanger  of  Aus- 
tralia. See  Phalangee,  Petaueist, 
and  Flying  phalanger  under  Flying. 

—  Squirrel  shrew  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of 
several  species  of  East  Indian  and      Squirrel  Monkev 
Asiatic  insectivores  of  the  genus  Tu-    ccaUtthrkc  sciureh). 
vaia.    They  are  allied  to  the  shrews, 

but  have  a  bushy  tail,  hke  that  of  a  squirrel.  —  Squirrel- 
tail  grass  (Bot.),  a  grass  (Hordeum  jubatum.)  found  in  salt 
marshes  and  along  the  Great  Lakes,  having  a  dense  spike 
beset  with  long  awns. 

Squirt  (skwert),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Squirted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Squieting.]  [Cf.  LG.  swirtjen  to  squirt,  OSw. 
sqvdtta,  E.  squander.'^  To  drive  or  eject  in  a  stream  out 
of  a  narrow  pipe  or  orifice ;  as,  to  squirt  water. 

The  hard-featured  miscreant  coolly  rolled  his  tobacco  in  hie 
cheek,  and  squirted  the  juioe  into  the  fire  grate.       Sir  JV.  Scott. 

Squirting  cucumber.    (Bot.)  See  EcB allium. 

Squirt,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  thrown  out,  or  ejected,  in  a 
rapid  stream,  from  a  narrow  orifice ;  —  said  of  liquids. 

2.  Hence,  to  throw  out  or  utter  words  rapidly ;  to 
prate,     [iow]  L^Estrange. 

Squirt,  re.  1.  An  instrument  out  of  which  a  liquid  is 
ejected  in  a  small  stream  with  force.  Young. 

2.  A  small,  quick  stream ;  a  jet.  Bacon. 

Squlrt'er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  squirts. 

Squlr'y  (skwir'y),  re.  [See  Squieey.]  The  body  of 
squires,  collectively  considered ;  squirarchy.     [06s.] 

The  flower  of  chivalry  and  squiry.    Ld.  Bemers. 

Squltch'  grass'  (skwlch'  gras')-  (Bot. )  Quitch  grass. 

Squl-tee'  (skwi-te'),  re.  [From  the  N.  American  Indian 
name.]     (Zodl.)  The  squeteague ;  —  called  also  squit. 

Stab  (stSb),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stabbed  (stSbd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Stabbing.]  [Cf.  OD.  staven  to  fix,  fasten, 
fr.  stave,  staff,  a  staff,  rod ;  akin  to  G.  stab  a  staff,  stick, 
E.  staff ;  also  Gael,  stob  to  stab,  as  n.,  a  stake-  a  stub. 
Cf.  Statp.]  1.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon ;  to 
wound  or  kUl  by  the  thrust  of  a  pointed  instrument ;  as, 
to  stab  a  man  with  a  dagger ;  also,  to  thrust ;  as,  to  stab 
a  dagger  into  a  person. 

2.  Fig. :  To  injure  secretly  or  by  malicious  falsehood 
or  slander ;  as,  to  ste6  a  person's  reputation. 

Stab,  V.  i.     1.  To  give  a  woimd  with  a  pointed  weap- 
on ;  to  pierce  ;  to  thrust  with  a  pointed  weapon. 
None  shall  dare 
With  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war.      Dryden. 

2.  To  wound  or  pain,  as  if  with  a  pointed  weapon. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs.  Sltak. 

To  stab  at,  to  offer  or  threaten  to  stab;  to  thrust  a 
pointed  weapon  at. 

Stab,  n.     1.  The  thrust  of  a  pointed  weapon. 

2.  A  wound  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon  ;  as,  to  fall 
by  the  stab  of  an  assassin.  Shak. 

3.  Fig.  :  An  injury  inflicted  covertly  or  suddenly  ;  as, 
a  stab  given  to  character. 

II  Sta'bat  Ma'ter  (sta'bat  ma'ter).  [L. ,  the  mother 
was  standing.]  A  celebrated  Latin  hymn,  beginning 
with  these  words,  commemorating  the  sorrows  of  the 
mother  of  our  Lord  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  It  is  read 
in  the  Mass  of  the  Sorrows  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  is 
sung  by  Catholics  when  making  "  the  way  of  the  cross  " 
( Via  Crucis).    See  Station,  7  (e). 

StaVber  (stSb'ber),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
stabs ;  a  privy  murderer. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  small  marline  spike  ;  a  pricker. 

StabTllng-ly  (-blng-iy),  adv.  By  stabbing  ;  with  in- 
tent to  injure  covertly.  Bp.  Parker. 

Sta-bll'i-ment  (sta^bll'I-ment),  n.  [L.  stabilimen- 
tum,  fr.  stabilire  to  make  firm  or  stable,  fr.  stabilis.  See 
Stable,  a.]  The  act  of  making  firm ;  firm  support ; 
estabUshment.     [iJ.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

They  serve  for  stabiliment,  propagation,  and  shade.    Derham. 

Sta-bil'1-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.     [LL.  stabiUtatus,  p.  p.  of 


stabilitare  to  make  stable.]  To  make  stable  ;  to  estab- 
lish. [06s.]  Dr.  H.  More. 
Sta-bil'i-ty  (sta-bll'I-ty),  n.  [L.  stabilitas :  cf.  F. 
stabilite.  See  Stable,  a.]  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  stable,  or  firm  ;  steadiness  ;  stableness ;  firmness ; 
strength  to  stand  without  being  moved  or  overthrown ; 
as,  the  stability  of  a  structure ;  the  stability  of  a  throne 
or  a  constitution. 

2.  Steadiness  or  firmness  of  character ;  firmness  of 
resolution  or  purpose ;  the  quality  opposite  to  fickleness, 
irresolution,  or  inconstancy  ;  constancy ;  steadfastness ; 
as,  a  man  of  little  stability,  or  of  unusual  stability. 

3.  Fixedness ;  —  as  opposed  to  fluidity. 

Since  fluidness  and  stability  are  contrary  quaUties.    Boyle. 

Sy n.  —  Steadiness ;  stableness ;  constancy ;  immova- 
bility ;  firmness. 

Sta'ble  (sta'b'l),  a.  [OF.  estable,  F.  stable,  fr.  L.  sta- 
bilis, fr.  stare  to  stand.  See  Stand,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Es- 
tablish.] 1.  Firmly  established;  not  easily  moved, 
shaken,  or  overthrown  ;  fixed  ;  as,  a  stable  government. 
In  this  region  of  chance,  .  .  .  where  nothing  is  stable.    Rogers. 

2.  Steady  in  purpose;  constant;  firm  in  resolution; 
not  easily  diverted  from  a  purpose ;  not  fickle  or  waver- 
ing ;  as,  a  man  of  stable  character. 

And  to  her  husband  ever  meek  and  stable.    Chaucer* 

3.  Durable ;  not  subject  to  overthrow  or  change ;  firm ; 
as,  a  stable  foundation ;  a  stable  position. 

Stable  eqailibrium  (Mech.),  the  kind  of  equilibrium  of  a 
body  so  placed  that  if  disturbed  it  returns  to  its  former 
position,  as  in  the  case  when  the  center  of  gravity  is  be- 
low the  point  or  axis  of  support ;  —  opposed  to  unsta- 
ble equilibrium ,  in  which  the  body  if  disturbed  does  not 
tend  to  return  to  its  former  position,  but  to  move  farther 
away  from  it,  as  in  the  case  of  a  body  supported  at  a 
point  below  the  center  of  gravity.  Cf.  Neutral  equilib- 
rium, under  Neutral. 

Sy n .  —  Fixed ;  steady ;  constant ;  abiding ;  strong ;  du- 
rable ;  firm. 

Sta'ble,  V.  t.    To  fix ;  to  establish.   [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Sta'ble,  n.  [OF.  estable,  F.  Stable,  from  L.  stabulum, 
fr.  stare  to  stand.  See  Stand,  v.  i.]  A  house,  shed,  or 
building,  for  beasts  to  lodge  and  feed  in  ;  esp.,  a  building 
or  apartment  with  stalls,  for  horses ;  as,  a  horse  stable  ; 
a  cow  stable.  Milton. 

Stable  fly  (Zo'dl.),  a  common  dipterous  fly  (Stomoxys 
calcitrans)  which  is  abundant  about  stables  and  often  en- 
ters dwellings,  especially  in  autumn.  These  flies,  unlike 
the  common  house  flies,  which  they  resemble,  bite  se- 
verely, and  are  troublesome  to  horses  and  cattle. 

Sta'ble,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stabled  (-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Stabling  (-bling).]    To  put  or  keep  in  a  stable. 

Sta'ble,  V.  i.  To  dwell  or  lodge  in  a  stable ;  to  dwell 
in  an  inclosed  place  ;  to  keimel.  Milton. 

Sta'ble-boy' (-boi').   Ire.    A  boy  or  man  who  attends  in 

Sta'ble-man  (-mSn),  |     a  stable ;  a  groom ;  a  hostler. 

Sta'ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stable, 
or  firmly  established ;  stability. 

Sta'bler  (-bier),  re.    A  stable  keeper.  J)e  Foe. 

Sta'ble  stand'  (stSnd').  (0.  Eng.  Law)  The  posi- 
tion of  a  man  who  is  found  at  his  standing  in  the  forest, 
with  a  crossbow  or  a  longbow  bent,  ready  to  shoot  at  a 
deer,  or  close  by  a  tree  with  greyhounds  in  a  leash  ready 
to  sUp  ;  —  one  of  the  four  presumptions  that  a  man  in- 
tends stealing  the  king's  deer.  Wharton. 

Sta'bllng  (-blTng),  n.  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  keep- 
ing horses  and  cattle  in  a  stable. 

2.  A  building,  shed,  or  room  for  horses  and  cattle. 

Stab'lish  (stSb'lish),  v.  t.  [Aphetic  form  of  estab- 
lish.'] To  settle  permanently  in  a  state ;  to  make  firm ; 
to  establish ;  to  fix.     [06s.]  2  »Sam.  vii.  13. 

Stablish-ment  (-ment),  n.     Establishment.     [06s.] 

Sta'bly  (sta'bly),  adv.  In  a  stable  manner  ;  firmly; 
fixedly  ;  steadily ;  as,  a  government  stably  settled. 

Stab'U-la'tlon  (stSl/u-la'shiin),  re.  [L.  stabulaiio,  fr. 
stabulari  to  stable  cattle,  fr.  stabulum.    See  Stable,  re.] 

1.  The  act  of  stabling  or  housing  beasts.     [06s.] 

2.  A  place  for  lodging  beasts ;  a  stable.     [06s.] 

II  Stac-ca'tO  (stak-ka'to),  a.    [It.,  p.  p.  of  staccare, 
equivalent    to  distac- 
care.     See   Detach.] 

1.  (Mus.)  Discon- 
nected; separated ; 
distihct;  —  a  direc- 
tion to    perform    the 
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notes  of  a  passage  in  a  short,  distinct,  and  pointed  man- 
ner. It  is  opposed  to  legato,  and  often  indicated  by  heavy 
accents  written  over  or  under  the  notes,  or  by  dots  when 
the  performance  is  to  be  less  distinct  and  emphatic. 

2.  Expressed  in  a  brief,  pointed  manner. 

Staccato  and  peremptory  [literary  criticism].    G.  Eliot. 

Stack  (etSk),  re.  [Icel.  stakkr ;  akin  to  Sw.  stack, 
Dan.  stak.  Cf.  Stake.]  1.  A  large  pile  of  hay,  grain, 
straw,  or  the  like,  usually  of  a  nearly  conical  form,  but 
sometimes  rectangular  or  oblong,  contracted  at  the  top 
to  a  point  or  ridge,  and  sometimes  covered  with  thatch. 

But  corn  was  housed,  and  beans  were  in  the  stack.    Cowpar 

2.  A  pile  of  poles  or  wood,  indefinite  in  quantity. 
Against  every  pillar  was  a  stack  of  billets  above  a  man's 

height.  Bacon. 

3.  A  pile  of  wood  containing  108  cubic  feet.    [Eng.'i 

4.  (Arch.)  (a)  A  number  of  flues  embodied  in  one 
structure,  rising  above  the  roof.  Hence :  (6)  Any  single 
insulated  and  prominent  structure,  or  upright  pipe, 
which  affords  a  conduit  for  smoke ;  as,  the  brick  smoke* 
stack  of  a  factory ;  the  smokestoeft  of  a  steam  vessel. 

Stack  of  arms  (Mil.),  a  number  of  muskets  or  rifles  set 
up  t9gether,  with  the  bayonets  crossing  one  another, 
forming  a  sort  of  conical  self-supporting  pUe. 

Stack,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stacked  (stakt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Stacking.]  [Cf.  Sw.  stacka,  Dan.  stakke.  See 
Stack,  re.]  To  lay  in  a  conical  or  other  pile ;  to  make 
into  a  large  pile  ;  as,  to  stack  hay,  cornstalks,  or  grain ; 
to  stack  or  place  wood. 

To   stack  arms  (Mil.),  to  set  up  a  number  of  musketE 


ale,   senate,   care,   am,    arm,    ask,    final,    all ;    eve,   event,    find,   fern,    recent ;    Ice,    idea,  ill ;    old,   obey,   6rb,   6dd : 
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or  rifles  together,  with  the  bayonets  crossing  one  another, 
Emd  forming  a  sort  of  conical  pile. 

StacJi'age  (stSk'aj),  n.  1.  Hay,  grain,  or  the  like,  in 
stacks ;  things  stacked.     [.R.] 

2.  A  tax  on  things  stacked.     [J?.]  Holinshed. 

Stack'et  (-§t),  n.  [Cf.  r.  estacade  and  E.  stockade.^ 
(Mil.)  A  stockade.     [Scot.']  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Stack'-guard'  (-gard'),  n.  A  covering  or  protection, 
as  of  canvas,  for  a  stack. 

Stack'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Stack. 

Stacking  band.  Stacking  belt,  a  band  or  rope  used  in 
binding  thatch  or  straw  upon  a  stack.  —  Stacking  stage,  a 
stage  used  in  buUding  stacks. 

Stack'Stand'  (-stand'),  n.  A.  staging  for  supporting  a 
stack  of  hay  or  grain ;  a  staddle ;  a  rickstand. 

Stack'yard'  (-yard'),  n.  A  yard  or  inclosure  for 
stacks  of  hay  or  grain.  A.  Smith. 

Stac'te  (stak'te),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  aroK-nj,  strictly  fern. 
of  araKTOs  oozing  out  in  drops,  fr.  ard^eLv  to  drop.]  One 
of  the  sweet  spices  used  by  the  ancient  Jews  in  the  prep- 
aration of  incense.  It  was  perhaps  an  oil  or  otoer  form 
of  myrrh  or  cinnamon,  or  a  kind  of  storax.   Ex.  xxx.  34. 

Stad'dle  (stSd'd'l),  n.  [AS.  slaSol,  staSul,  a  founda- 
tion, firm  seat ;  akin  to  E.  stand.  V163.  See  Stand, 
V.  i.]  [Formerly  written  stadle.']  1.  Anything  which 
serves  for  support ;  a  staff  ;  a  prop  ;  a  crutch ;  a  cane. 

Hie  weak  steps  governinj? 
And  aged  limbs  on  cypress  stadle  stout.      Spe^iser. 

2.  The  frame  of  a  stack  of  hay  or  grain.     [Eng.} 

3.  A  row  of  dried  or  drying  hay,  etc.     lEng.] 

4.  A  small  tree  of  any  kind,  especially  a  forest  tree. 
B^^  In  America,  trees  are  called  sladdles  from  the 

time  that  they  are  three  or  four  years  old  till  they  are 
six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  or  more.  This  is  also 
the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  Bacon  and  Tusser. 

Stad'dle,  v.  t.  1.  To  leave  the  staddles,  or  saplings, 
of,  as  a  wood  when  it  is  cut.     [iJ.]  Tusser. 

2.  To  form  into  staddles,  as  hay.    [Eng.] 

Stade  (stad),  re.     [Cf.  F.  stade.']    A  stadium.    Donne. 

Stade,  n.  [Cf.  G.  gestade  shore.]  A  landing  place  or 
wharf.  Enight. 

Sta-dlm'e-ter  (sta-dim'e-ter),  re.  [Stadiiim.  +  -me- 
ter.'] A  horizontal  graduated  bar  mounted  on  a  staff, 
used  as  a  stadium,  or  telemeter,  for  measuring  distances. 

II  Sta'dl-um  (sta'di-iim),  n. ;  pZ.  Stadia  (-a).  [L., 
a  stadium  (in  sense  1),  from  Gr.  oraSioi'.]  1.  A  Greek 
.  measure  of  length,  being  the  chief  one  used  for  itinerary 
distances,  also  adopted  by  the  Romans  for  nautical  and 
astronomical  measurements.  It  was  equal  to  600  Greek 
or  625  Boman  feet,  or  125  Koman  paces,  or  to  606  feet 
9  inches  English.  This  was  also  called  the  Olympic  sta- 
dium, as  being  the  exact  length  of  the  foot-race  course 
at  Olympia.  Dr.  W.  Smith. 

2.  Hence,  a  race  course ;  especially,  the  Olympic  course 
for  foot  races. 

3.  A  kind  of  telemeter  for  measuring  the  distance  of 
an  object  of  known  dimensions,  by  observing  the  angle 
it  subtends ;  especially  (Surveying),  a  graduated  rod 
used  to  measure  the  distance  of  the  place  where  it 
stands  from  an  instrument  having  a  telescope,  by  ob- 
serving the  number  of  the  graduations  of  the  rod  that 
are  seen  between  certain  parallel  wires  (stadia  wires) 
in  the  field  of  view  of  the  telescope ;  — also  called  stadia, 
and  stadia  rod. 

Stadt'hOld'er  (stSt'hold'er),  re.  [D.  stadhouder;  stad 
a  city,  a  town  -\-  houder  a  holder.]  Formerly,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Holland ;  also,  the 
governor  or  lieutenant  governor  of  a  province. 

Stadt'hold'er-ate  (-ft),        )  n.    The  ofBce  or  position 

Stadt'hold'er-shlp  (-ship),  )      of  a  stadtholder. 

Sta-fette'  (sta-fet'J,  re.  [Cf.  G.  stafette.  See  Esta- 
B^t.]     An  estafet.     [iJ.]  Carlyle. 

Staff  (staf),  re.  ;  pi.  Staves  (stavz  or  stavz  ;  277)  or 
Staffs  (stafs)  in  senses  1-9,  Staffs  in  senses  10,  11. 
[AS.  stsef  a  staff ;  akin  to  LG.  &  D.  staf,  OFries.  stef, 
G.  stab,  Icel.  stafr,  Sw.  staf,  Dan.  stav,  Goth,  stabs  ele- 
ment, rudiment,  Skr.  sthdpay  to  cause  to  stand,  to 
place.  See  Stand,  and  cf.  Stab,  Stave,  re.]  1.  A  long 
piece  of  wood ;  a  stick ;  the  long  handle  of  an  instrument 
or  weapon  ;  a  pole  or  stick,  used  for  many  purposes ;  as, 
a  surveyor's  staff;  the  staff  of  a  spear  or  pike. 

And  he  put  the  staves  into  the  rings  on  the  sides  of  the  altar 

to  bear  it  withal.  Ex.  xxxviii.  7. 

With  forks  and  staves  the  felon  to  pursue.       Dryden. 

2.  A  stick  carried  in  the  hand  for  support  or  defense 
by  a  person  walking ;  hence,  a  support ;  that  which 
props  or  upholds.     "  Sookei  staves."     Piers  Plowman. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  oi  my  age.  Shak. 

He  spoke  of  it  [beer]  in  "  The  Earnest  Cry,"  and  likewise  in 

the  "  Scotch  Drink,"  as  one  of  the  staffs  of  hfe  which  had  been 

Otruck  from  the  poor  man's  hand.  Prof.  Wilson. 

3.  A  pole,  stick,  or  wand  borne  as  an  ensign  of  au- 
thority ;  a  badge  of  oflBce  ;  as,  a  constable's  staff. 

Methought  this  staff,  mine  office  badge  in  court, 
Was  broke  in  twain.  Shak. 

All  his  officers  brake  their  staves;  but  at  their  return  new 
staves  were  delivered  unto  them.  Hayward. 

4.  A  pole  upon  which  a  flag  is  supported  and  displayed. 
6.  The  round  of  a  ladder.     [JJ.] 

I  ascended  at  one  [ladder]  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
ttaves.  Dr.  J.  Campbell  {E.  Brown's  Travels). 

6.  A  series  of  verses  so  disposed  that,  when  it  is  con- 
cluded, the  same  order  begins  again ;  a  stanza ;  a  stave. 

Cowley  found  out  that  no  kind  of  staff  ia  proper  for  an  heroic 
poem,  as  being  all  too  lyrical.  Dryden. 

7.  (3Ius.)  The  five  lines  and  the  

spaces  on  which  music  is  written  ;  —  I^Z^ZI^I^^Z 
formerly  called  stave.  

8.  (Mech.)  An  arbor,  as  of  a  wheel  

or  a  pinion  of  a  watch.  btan,  7. 

9.  (Swg.)  The  grooved  director  for  the  gorget,  or 
knife,  used  in  cutting  for  stone  in  the  bladder. 

10.  [From  Staff,  3,  a  badge  of  office.]  (Mil.)  An 
establishment  of  officers  in  various  departments  attached 
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to  an  army,  to  a  section  of  an  army,  or  to  the  com- 
mander of  an  army.  The  general's  staff  consi'sts  of 
those  officers  about  his  person  who  are  employed  in  car- 
rying his  commands  into  execution.     See  Etat  Majok. 

11.  Hence  :  A  body  of  assistants  serving  to  carry  into 
effect  the  plans  of  a  su^oerintendent  or  manager ;  as,  the 
staff  of  a  newspaper. 

Jacob's  staff  (Surv.),a  single  straight  rod  or  staff,  point- 
ed and  iron-shod  at  the  bottomj  for  penetrating  the 
ground,  and  having  a  socket  joint  at  the  top,  used,  in- 
stead of  a  tripod,  for  supporting  a  compass.  —  Staff  angle 
(.Arch.),  a  square  rod  of  wood  standing  flush  with  the  wall 
on  each  of  its  sides,  at  the  external  angles  of  plastering, 
toprevent  their  being  damaged.  —  The  staff  of  life,  bread. 
"Bread  is  Me  staff  of  life."  Swift.  — Sta.fi  tiee  (Bot.), 
any  plant  of  the  genus  Celastrus,  mostly  climbing  shrubs 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  American  species  ( C 
scandens)  is  commonly  called  bittersweet.  See  2d  Bit- 
tersweet, 3  (J).  —  To  set,  or  To  put,  up,  or  down,  one's 
staff,  to  take  up  one's  residence  ;  to  lodge.    [Obs.] 

Staf'fi-er  (staf'fl-er),  re.  An  attendant  bearing  a 
staff.     [Obs.']     "  Staffi,ers  on  ioot."  Hudibras. 

Staff'lsh  (staf'ish),  a.   Stiff;  harsh.   \_Obs.'\  Ascham. 

Staff'man  (staf 'man),  re./  pi.  Staffmen  (-men).  A 
workman  employed  in  silk  throwing. 

Stag  (stSg),  n.  [Icel.  steggr  the  male  of  several  ani- 
mals; or  a  doubtful  AS.  ita(/(7a.    Cf.  Steo.]     1.  (Zo'ol.) 

(a)  The  adult  male  of  the  red  deer  (Cervus  elaphus),  a 
large  European  species  closely  related  to  the  American 
elk,  or  wapiti.  (6)  The  male  of  certain  other  species  of 
large  deer. 

2.  A  colt,  or  filly  ;  also,  a  romping  girl.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

3.  A  castrated  bull ;  —  called  also  bull  stag,  and  bull 
s<g.    See  the  Note  under  Ox. 

4.  (Stock  Exchange)  (a)  An  outside  irregular  dealer 
in  stocks,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  exchange.     [Cant] 

(b)  One  who  applies  for  the  allotment  of  shares  in  new 
projects,  with  a  view  to  seU  immediately  at  a  premium, 
and  not  to  hold  the  stock.     [Cant] 

5.  (Zo'ol.)  The  European  wren.     [Pi-ov.  Eng.] 

Stag  beetle  (Zo'ol.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of 
lamellicorn  beetles  belonging  to 
Lucanus  and  allied  genera,  espe- 
cially L.  cervus  of  Europe  and  L. 
dama  of  the  United  States.  The 
mandibles  are  large  and  branched, 
or  forked,  whence  the  name.  The 
larva  feeds  on  the  rotten  wood  of 
dead  trees.  Called  also  horned 
bug,  and  horse  beetle.  —  Stag  dance, 
a  dance  by  men  only.  [Slanq,  U.  S.\ 

—  Stag  hog  (Zo'ol.),  the  babiroussa. 

—  Stag-horn  coral  (Zo'ol.),  any  one  of 
several  species  of  large  branching 
corals  of  tjje  genus  Madrepora, 
which  somewhat  resemble  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  espe- 
cially Madrepora  cervicornis,  and  M.  palmata,  of  Florida 
and  the  West  Indies.  —  Stag-horn  fern  (Bot.),  an  Aus- 
tralian and  West  African  fern 
(Platycerium  alcicorne)  hav- 
ing the  large  fronds  branched 
like  a  stag's  horns ;  also,  any 
species  of  the  same  genus.  — 
Stag-horn  sumac  (Bot. ),  a  com- 
mon American  shrub  (Rhus 
typhina)  having  densely  vel- 
vety branchlets.    See  Sumac. 

—  Stag  party,  a  party  con- 
sisting of  men  only.  {Slang, 
U.  ^.J  — Stag  tick  (Zo'ol.),  a 
parasitic  dipterous  insect  of 
the  family  Hippoboscidse, 
which  lives  upon  the  stag  and 
is  usually  wingless.  The 
same  species  lives  also  upon  Stag-horn  Fern,  attached  to 
the  European  grouse,  but  in  "  J''^'^'^.  "*  ^^^  ^"^^  "P°° 
that  case  has  wings-  which  it  grew. 

Stag,  V.  i.  (ComA  To  act  as  a  "  stag,"  or  irregular 
dealer  in  stocks.     [Cant] 

Stag,  V.  t.  To  watch  ;  to  dog,  or  keep  track  of. 
[Prov.  Eng.  or  Slang]  H.  Kingsley. 

Stage  (staj),  re.  [OF.  estage,  F.  etage,  (assumed)  LL. 
staticum,  from  L.  stare  to  stand.  See  Stand,  and  cf. 
Static]    1.  A  floor  or  story  of  a  house.   [,Obs.]    Wyclif. 

2.  An  elevated  platform  on  which  an  orator  may 
speak,  a  play  be  performed,  an  exhibition  be  presented, 
or  the  like. 

3.  A  floor  elevated  for  the  convenience  of  mechanical 
work,  or  the  like  ;  a  scaffold  ;  a  staging. 

4.  A  platform,  often  floating,  serving  as  a  kind  of  wharf. 

5.  The  floor  for  scenic  performauces ;  hence,  the  thea- 
ter ;  the  playhouse ;  hence,  also,  tlie  profession  of  rep- 
resenting dramatic  compositions;  the  drama,  as  acted 
or  exhibited. 

Knights,  squires,  and  steeds,  must  enter  on  the  stage.    Pope. 
Lol  where  the  stage,  the  poor,  degraded  stage. 
Holds  its  warped  mirror  to  a  gaping  age.        C.  Sprague. 

6.  A  place  where  anything  is  publicly  exhibited  ;  the 
scene  of  any  noted  action  or  career ;  the  spot  where  any 
remarkable  affair  occurs. 

When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  s?af/e  of  fools.  Shak. 

Music  and  ethereal  mirth 
Wherewith  the  stage  of  air  and  earth  did  ring.     Milton. 

7.  The  platform  of  a  microscope,  upon  whicli  an  object 
is  placed  to  be  viewed.    See  Illust.  of  Microscope. 

8.  A  place  of  rest  on  a  regularly  traveled  road ;  a  stage 
house ;  a  station ;  a  place  appointed  for  a  relay  of  horses. 

9.  A  degree  of  advancement  in  a  journey  ;  one  of  sev- 
eral portions  into  which  a  road  or  course  is  marked  ott' ; 
the  distance  between  two  places  of  rest  on  a  road ;  as,  a 
stage  of  ten  miles. 

A  stage  .  .  .  signifies  a  certain  distance  on  a  road.    Jeffrey. 
He  traveled  by  gig,  with  his  wife,  his  favorite  horse  perform- 
ing the  journey  by  easy  stages.  Smiles. 

10.  A  degree  of  advancement  in  any  pursuit,  or  of 
progress  toward  an  end  or  result. 

Such  o  polity  is  suited  only  to  a  particular  stage  in  the  prog- 
ress of  society.  Macntday. 


11.  A  large  vehicle  running  from  station  to  station 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  public ;  a  stagecoach ;  an 
omnibus.     "  A  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage.''''      Cowper. 

I  went  in  the  sixpenny  stage.  Swift. 

12.  (Biol.)  One  of  several  marked  phases  or  periods 
in  the  development  and  growth  of  many  animals  and 
plants ;   as,  the  larval  stage  ;  pupa  stage  ;  zcea  stage. 

Stage  bos,  a  box  close  to  the  stage  in  a  theater.  —  Stage 
carriage,  a  stagecoach.  —  Stage  door,  the  actors'  and 
worlsmen's  entrance  to  a  theater.  —  Stage  lights,  the 
lights  by  which  the  stage  in  a  theater  is  illuminated. 

—  Stage  micrometer,  a  graduated  device  applied  to  the 
stage  of  a  microscope  for  measuring  the  size  of  an  object. 

—  Stage  wagon,  a  wagon  which  runs  between  two  places 
for  conveying  passengers  or  goods.  —  Stage  whisper,  a 
loud  whisper,  as  by  an  actor  in  a  theater,  supposed,  for 
dramatic  effect,  to  be  unheard  by  one  or  more  of  his  fel- 
low actors,  yet  audible  to  the  audience  ;  an  aside. 

Stage  (staj),  V.  t.  To  exhibit  upon  a  stage,  or  as  upon 
a  stage  ;  to  display  publicly.  Shak. 

Stage'COach'  (-koch'),  n.  A  coach  that  runs  regu- 
larly from  one  stage,  station,  or  place  to  another,  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers. 

Stage'coach'man  (-man),  re. ;  pi.  Stagecoachmen 
(-men).     One  who  drives  a  stagecoach. 

Stage'house'  (-hous'),  re.  A  house  where  a  stage  reg- 
ularly stops  for  passengers  or  a  relay  of  horses. 

Stagely,  a.  Pertaining  to  a  stage  ;  becoming  the 
theater;  theatrical.     [Obs.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Stage'play'  (-pla'),  n.  A  dramatic  or  theatrical  en- 
tertainment. Dryden, 

Stage'play'er  (-er),  n.  An  actor  on  the  stage  ;  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  represent  characters  on  the 
stage  ;  as,  Garrick  was  a  celebrated  stageplayer. 

Sta'ger  (sta'jer),  n.    1.  A  player,     [i?.]     £.  Jonson. 

2.  One  who  has  long  acted  on  the  stage  of  life ;  a  prac- 
titioner ;  a  person  of  experience,  or  of  skill  derived  from 
long  experience.  "  You  will  find  most  of  the  old  stagers 
still  stationary  there."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  A  horse  used  in  drawing  a  stage.     [Colloq.'] 
Sta'ger-y  (-y),  re.     Exhibition  on  the  stage.     [OJs.] 
Stage'-Struck'  (staj'strCik'),  a.    Fascinated  by  the 

stage ;  seized  by  a  passionate  desire  to  become  an  actor. 

Stag'-e'vll  (stSg'e'v'l),  71.  (Far.)  A  kind  of  palsy 
affecting  the  jaw  of  a  horse.  Crabb. 

Stag'gard  (-gerd),  re.  [From  Stag.]  (Zo'dl.)  The 
male  red  deer  when  four  years  old. 

Stag'ger  (-ger),  v.  i.  [imp.  Si  p.  p.  Staggered  (-gerd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Staggering.]  [OE.  stakeren,  Icel.  stakra 
to  push,  to  stagger,  fr.  staka  to  punt,  push,  stagger  ;  cf. 
OD.  staggeren  to  stagger.  Cf.  Stake,  re.]  1.  To  move 
to  one  side  and  the  other,  as  if  about  to  fall,  in  standing 
or  walking ;  not  to  stand  or  walk  with  steadiness ;  to 
sway ;  to  reel  or  totter. 

Deep  was  the  wound  ;  he  staggered  with  the  blow,    Di'yden. 

2.  To  cease  to  stand  firm ;  to  begin  to  give  way ;  to 
fail.     '^ The  enemy  staggers."  Addison, 

3.  To  begin  to  doubt  and  waver  in  purpose ;  to  become 
less  confident  or  determined ;  to  hesitate. 

He  [Abraham]  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through 
unbelief.  Pom.  iv.  20^ 

Stag'ger,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  reel  or  totter. 
That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire 
That  staggers  thus  my  person.  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  doubt  and  waver  ;  to  make  to  hesitate ; 
to  make  less  steady  or  confident ;  to  shock. 

Whosoever  will  read  the  story  of  this  war  will  find  himself 
much  staggered.  Howell. 

Grants  to  the  house  of  Russell  were  so  enormous,  as  not  only 
to  outrage  economy,  but  even  to  stagger  credibility.         Burke. 

3.  To  arrange  (a  series  of  parts)  on  each  side  of  a 
median  line  alternately,  as  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  or  the 
rivets  of  a  boiler  seam. 

Stag'ger,  re.  1.  An  unsteady  movement  of  the  body 
in  walking  or  standing,  as  if  one  were  about  to  fall ;  a 
reeling  motion  ;  vertigo  ;  —  often  in  the  plural ;  as,  the 
stagger  of  a  drunken  man. 

2.  pi.  (Far.)  A  disease  of  horses  and  other  animals, 
attended  by  reeling,  unsteady  gait  or  sudden  falling; 
as,  parasitic  staggers;  apoplectic  or  sleepy  staggers. 

3.  pi.  Bewilderment ;  perplexity.     [E.]  Shak. 
Stomach  staggers  (Far.),  distention  of  the  stomach  with 

food  or  gas,  resulting  in  indigestion,  frequently  in  death, 

Stag'ger-l)USh' (-bush'),  re.  (Bot.)  An  American  shrub 
(Andromeda  Mariana)  having  clusters  of  nodding  white 
flowers.  It  grows  in  low,  sandy  places,  and  is  said  to 
poison  lambs  and  calves.  Gray. 

Stag'ger-lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  staggering  manner. 

Stag'ger- wort' (-wflrf),  «.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  ragwort 
(Senecio  Jacobsea). 

Stag'-horn'  cor'al  (stSg'hSm'  kBr'al),  Stag'-horn' 

fern'  (fern'),  etc.     See  under  Stag. 

Stag'-homed'  (-hSrnd'),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Having  the  man- 
dibles large  and  palmate,  or  branched  somewhat  like 
the  antlers  of  a  stag  ;  —  said  of  certain  beetles. 

Stag'hound'  (-hound'),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  large  .and  pow- 
erful hound  formerly  used  in  hunting  the  stag,  the  wolf, 
and  other  large  animals.     Tlie  breed  is  nearly  extinct. 

Sta'ging  (sta'jTng),  n.  1.  A  structure  of  posts  and 
boards  lor  supporting  workmen,  etc.,  as  in  building. 

2.  The  business  of  running  stagecoaches ;  also,  the 
act  of  journeying  in  stagecoaches. 

Stag'i-rlte  (stSj'T-rit),  n.  A  n.ative  of,  or  resident  in, 
Stagi7'a,  in  ancient  Macedonia ;  especially,  Aristotle. 
[Written  also  Stagyrite.] 

Stag'nan-cy  (s'thg'nan-sj),  n.  State  of  being  stagnant. 

Stag'nant  (-nant),  a.  [L.  stagtians,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
stagnare.  See  Stagnate.]  1.  That  stagnates  ;  not  flow- 
ing ;  not  running  in  a  current  or  stream ;  motionless ; 
hence,  impure  or  foul  from  want  of  motion  ;  as,  a  stag- 
nant lake  or  pond  ;  stagnant  blood  in  the  veins. 

2.  Not  active  or  brisk ;  dull ;  as,  business  is  stagnant. 

That  gloomy  slumber  of  the  stagnant  bouI.      Johnson. 

For  him  a  stagnant  life  was  not  worth  living.    Palfrey. 

Stag'nant-ly,  adv.     In  a  stagnant  manner. 
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Stag'nate  (stSg'nat),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Staonathd 
(-na-tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stagnatino.]  [L.  stagnatus, 
p.  p.  of  stagnare  to  stagnate,  make  stagnant,  from  siag- 
num  a  piece  of  standing  water.  See  Stank  a  pool,  and 
cf.  Stanch,  v.  <.]  1.  To  cease  to  flow  ;  to  be  motionless  ; 
as,  blood  stagnates  in  the  veins  of  an  animal ;  hence, 
to  become  impure  or  foul  by  want  of  motion ;  as,  air  stag- 
nates in  a  close  room. 

2.  To  cease  to  be  brisk  or  active ;  to  become  dull  or 
inactive  ;  as,  commerce  stagnates ;  business  stagnates. 

Ready-witted  tenderness  .  .  .  never  stagnates  in  vain  lamen- 
tations while  there  is  any  room  for  hope.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Stag'nate  (-nat),  a.  stagnant.  [06i.]  "A  stagnate 
mass  of  vapors. "  Young. 

Stag-na'tion    (-na'shiin),    n.      [Cf.    F.   stagnation.l 

\.  The  condition  of  being  stagnant ;  cessation  of  flow- 
ing or  circulation,  as  of  a  fluid ;  the  state  of  being  mo- 
tionless ;  as,  the  stagnation  of  the  blood ;  the  stagnation 
of  water  or  air ;  the  stagnation  of  vapors. 

2.  The  cessation  of  action,  or  of  brisk  action  ;  the 
state  of  being  dull ;  as,  the  stagnation  of  business. 

Stag'worm'  (stag'wQrm'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  larva  of 
any  species  of  botfly  which  is  parasitic  upon  the  stag,  as 
(Estrus,  or  Hypoderma,  actseon,  which  burrows  beneath 
the  skin,  and  Cephalomyia  auribarbis,  which  lives  in  the 
nostrils. 

StaU'lan  (stal'yan),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  taught  by, 
Stahl,  a  German  physician  and  chemist  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury ;  as,  the  Stahlian  theory  of  phlogiston. 

Stahl'lan,  n.    A  believer  in,  or  advocate  of,  Stahlism. 

Stahl'ism  (stal'iz'm),  )  n.    The  Stahlian  theory, 

Stahl'lan-ism  (-yan-iz'm), )  that  every  vital  action 
is  a  function  or  operation  of  the  soul. 

Staid  (stad),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Stay. 

Staid,  a.    [From  Stay  to  stop.]    Sober ;  grave ;  steady ; 

sedate ;  composed ;  regular ;  not  wild,  volatile,  flighty,  or 

fancifui.    "  Sober  and  stoid  persons. "  Addison. 

O'erlaid  with  black,  staid  Wisdom's  hue.        Hilton. 

Syn.  —  Sober;  grave;  steady;  steadfast;  composed; 
regular;  sedate. 

Staidly,  adv.    In  a  staid  manner ;  sedately. 

Stald'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  staid  ; 
eeriousness;  steadiness;  sedateness;  regularity; — the 
opposite  of  wildness,  or  levity. 

If  sometimes  he  appears  too  gay,  yet  a  secret  gracefulness 
of  youth  accompanies  his  writings,  though  the  staidness  and 
eobriety  of  age  be  wanting.  Dryden. 

Sjm.  —  Sobriety ;  gravity ;  steadiness ;  regularity ;  con- 
etancy ;  firmness ;  stability ;  sedateness. 

Stall  (stal),  n.  A  handle,  as  of  a  mop ;  a  stale.  l_Eng.'] 

Stain  (stan),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stained  (stand) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Staining.]  [Abbrev.  fr.  distain."]  1.  To 
discolor  by  the  application  of  foreign  matter ;  to  make 
foul ;  to  spot ;  as,  to  stain  the  hand  with  dye ;  armoi' 
stained  with  blood. 

2.  To  color,  as  wood,  glass,  paper,  cloth,  or  the  like, 
by  processes  affecting,  chemically  or  otherwise,  the  ma- 
terial itself  ;  to  tinge  with  a  color  or  colors  combining 
with,  or  penetrating,  the  substance ;  to  dye ;  as,  to  stain 
wood  with  acids,  colored  washes,  paint  rubbed  in,  etc. ; 
to  stain  glass. 

3.  To  spot  with  guilt  or  infamy ;  to  bring  reproach 
on ;  to  blot ;  to  soil ;  to  tarnish. 

Of  honor  void, 
Of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity. 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soiled  and  stained.   Milton. 

4.  To  cause  to  seem  inferior  or  soiled  by  comparison. 

She  staijis  the  ripest  virgins  of  her  age.  Beau.  Sf  Ft. 
That  did  all  other  beasts  in  beauty  stain.         Spenser, 

Stained  glass,  glass  colored  or  stained  by  certain  metal- 
lic pigments  fused  into  its  substance,  —  often  used  for 
making  ornamental  windows. 

Syn. —To  paint;  dye;  blot;  soil;  sully;  discolor; 
disgrace ;  taint.  —  Paint,  Stain,  Dye.  These  denote 
three  different  processes ;  the  first  mechanical,  the  other 
two  chiefly  chemical.  To  paint  a  thing  is  to  spread  a 
coat  of  coloring  matter  over  it ;  to  stain  or  dye  a  thing  is 
to  impart  color  to  its  substance.  To  stain  is  said  chiefly 
of  solids,  as  wood,  glass,  paper ;  to  dye,  of  fibrous  sub- 
stances, textile  fabrics,  etc. ;  the  one,  commonly,  a  sim- 
ple process,  as  applying  a  wash  ;  the  other  more  complex, 
as  fiiing  colors  by  mordants. 

Stain,  V.  i.    To  give  or  receive  a  stain ;  to  grow  dim. 

Stain,  n.  X.  A  discoloration  by  foreign  matter;  a 
spot ;  as,  a  stain  on  a  garment  or  cloth.  Shak. 

2.  A  natural  spot  of  a  color  different  from  the  ground. 

Swift  trouts,  diversified  with  crimson  stains.        Fope. 

3.  Taint  of  guilt ;  tarnish ;  disgrace ;  reproach. 

Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their  stains.     Dryden. 

Our  opinion  ...  is,  1  trust,  without  any  blemish  or  stain  of 

heresy.  Hooker. 

4.  Cause  of  reproach  ;  shame.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
6.  A  tincture ;  a  tinge.     [JJ.] 

You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Blot ;  spot ;  taint ;  pollution ;  blemish ;  tar- 
nish ;  color ;  disgrace ;  infamy ;  shame. 

Staln'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  stains  or  tarnishes. 
2.  A  workman  who  stains ;  as,  a  stainer  of  wood. 
Stain'less,  a.    Free  from  stain ;  immaculate.     Shak. 
The  very  care  he  took  to  keep  his  name 
Stainless,  with  some  was  evidence  of  shame.     Crabbe. 
Syn.  —  Blameless ;  spotless ;  faultless.  See  Blameless. 
Stain'leSS-ly,  adv.    In  a  stainless  manner. 
Stair  (star),  n.    _[0E.  steir,  steyer,  AS.  stager,  from 
Stigan  to  ascend,  rise.     V164.     See    Sty  to  ascend.] 

1.  One  step  of  a  series  for  ascending  or  descending  to 
a  different  level ;  —  commonly  applied  to  those  within  a 
building. 

2.  A  series  of  steps,  as  for  passing  from  one  story  of  a 
house  to  another  ;  —  commonly  used  in  the  plural ;  but 
originally  used  In  the  singular  only.  "la  winding  stair 
found."  Chaucer's  Dream. 

Below  stairs,  in  the  basement  or  lower  part  of  a  house, 
where   the   servants   are.  —  Flight   of  stairs,  the  stairs 


which  make  the  whole  ascent  of  a  story.  —  Pair  of  stairs, 
a  set  or  flight  of  stairs,  —  pat;-,  in  this  phrase,  having 
its  old  meaning  of  a  set.  See  Pair,  n.,  1.  —  Run  of  stairs 
(Arch.),  a  single  set  of  stairs,  or  section  of  a  stairway, 
from  one  platform  to  the  next.  —  Stair  rod,  a  rod,  usu- 
ally of  metal,  for  holding  a  stair  carpet  to  its  place.  —  Up 
Btairs.    See  TJpstaies  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Stair'case'  (stSr'kas'),  n.  A  flight  of  stairs  with  their 
supporting  framework,  casing,  balusters,  etc. 

To  make  a  complete  staircase  is  a  curious  piece  of  architec- 
ture. SirH.  Wotton. 

Staircase  shell.  (Zool.)  (a)  Any  scalaria,  or  wentletrap. 
(b)  Any  species  of  Solarium,  or  perspective  shell. 

Stairliead'  (-hed'),  n.    The  head  or  top  of  a  staircase. 

Stair'way  (-wa'),  n.  A  flight  of  stairs  or  steps ;  a 
staircase.     "  A  rude  and  narrow  rfairi^a?/. "  3Ioore. 

Staith  (stath),  n.  [AS.  stssS  a  bank,  shore,  from  the 
root  of  E.  stead.^  A  landing  place ;  an  elevated  staging 
upon  a  wharf  for  discharging  coal,  etc. ,  as  from  railway 
cars,  into  vessels.     [Eng.l 

Staith'man  (-man),  n.  A  man  employed  in  weighing 
and  shipping  at  a  staith.     {Eng.'] 

Stake  (stak),  n.  [AS.  staca,  from  the  root  of  E.  slick; 
akin  to  OFries.  &  LG.  stake,  D.  staak,  Sw.  stake,  Dan. 
stage.     See  Stick,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Estacade,  Stockade.] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood,  usually  long  and  slender,  pointed 
at  one  end  so  as  to  be  easily  driven  into  the  ground  as  a 
support  or  stay;  as,  a  stake  to  support  vines,  fences, 
hedges,  etc. 

A  sharpened  stake  strong  Dryas  found.        Dryden. 

2.  A  stick  inserted  upright  in  a  loop,  eye,  or  mortise, 
at  the  side  or  end  of  a  cart,  a  flat  car,  or  the  like,  to  pre- 
vent goods  from  falling  off. 

3.  The  piece  of  timber  to  which  a  martyr  was  affixed 
to  be  burned  ;  hence,  martyrdom  by  fire. 

4.  A  small  anvil  usually  furnished  with  a  tang  to  enter 
a  hole  in  a  bench  top,  —  used  by  tinsmiths,  blacksmiths, 
etc.,  for  light  work,  puncliing  upon,  etc. 

5.  That  which  is  laid  down  as  a  wager ;  that  which  is 
staked  or  hazarded  ;  a  pledge. 


At  stake,  in  danger ;  hazarded  ;  pledged, 
reputation  is  at  stafce." 


"  I  see  my 

Shak. 


Stake,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Staked  (stakd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Staking.]  1.  To  fasten,  support,  or  defend  with 
stakes  ;  as,  to  stake  vines  or  plants. 

2.  To  mark  the  limits  of  by  stakes ;  —  with  out  ;  as, 
to  stake  out  land ;  to  stake  out  a  new  road. 

3.  To  put  at  hazard  upon  the  issue  of  competition,  or 
upon  a  future  contingency ;  to  wager ;  to  pledge. 

1*11  stake  yon  lamb,  that  near  the  fountain  plays.  Fops. 

4.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  stake.  Spectator. 
Stake'-driV'er  (-driv'er),  n.     {Zool.)  The  common 

American  bittern  (Botaurus  lentigi- 
nosus)  ;  —  so  called  because  one  of  its 
notes  resembles  the  sound  made  in 
driving  a  stake  into  the  mud.  Called 
also  meadow  hen,  and  Indian  hen. 

Stake'head'  (stak'hed'),  «•    {Eope 
1/"  "     '  I  A  horizontal  bar  on  a  stake, 

I  111  supporting  the  yarns  which 

II  ki  pt  apart  by  pins  in  the  bar. 

^  Stake'hold'er  (-hoid'- 
er),  n.  The  holder  of  a 
stake ;  one  with  whom  the 
bets  are  deposited  when  a 
wager  is  laid. 

Stak-tom'e-ter  (stSk- 
tom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  (rra- 
KTos  falling  by  drops  -}-  -me- 
ter.'] A  drop  measurer ;  a 
glass  tube  tapering  to  a 
small  orifice  at  the  point, 
and  having  a  bulb  in  the 
middle,  used  for  finding  the 
number  of  drops  in  equal 
quantities  of  different  liq- 
uids.   See  Pipette. 

Sir  D.  Brewster. 
Stal  (stal),  obs.  imp.  of  Steal.     Stole.  Chaucer. 

ilallc'ut^'^™)':^"-    (^^"^-^  ^'^''- 
Sta-lac'ti-form  (-tT-f8rm),  a.    Like  a  stalactite ;  re- 
sembling a  stalactite. 

Sta-lac'tite  (-tit),  n. ; 
pi.  Stalactites  (-tits). 
[Gr.  o-ToAaKTos  oozing 
out  in  drops,  dropping, 
fr.  araka^iiv  to  drop : 
cf.  F.  stalactite.']  (Geol.) 
(a)  A  pendent  cone  or 
cylinder  of  calcium  car- 
bonate resembling  an 
icicle  in  form  and  mode 
of  attachment.  Stalac- 
tites are  found  depending 
from  the  roof  or  sides  of 
caverns,  and  are  p  r  o- 
duced  by  deposition  from 
waters  which  have  perco- 
lated through,  and  par- 
tially dissolved,  the  over- 
lying limestone  rocks. 
(6)  In  an  extended  sense, 
any  mineral  or  rock  of 
similar  form  and  origin ; 
as,  a  stalactite  of  lava. 

II  Stal'ao-ti'tes  (stSl'ak-ti'tez),  n.  [NL.]  A  stalactite. 
[Obs.]  'Woodward. 

Stal'ac-tit'ic  (-tlt'ik),       1  a.      [Cf.  F.  stalactitique.] 
Stal'ac-Ut'iC-al   (-T-kal), )      (Geol.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  stalactite  ;  having  the  form  or  characters  of  a  sta- 
lactite ;  stalactic. 


Stake-driver. 


Stalactites  in  Wyandotte  Cave, 
Indiana. 


Having  the 
[Gr.  flTToAayjua  that 


Stalagmites  in  Marengo  Cave,  In- 
diana. 


Stal'ac-tit'1-form  (stai'Sk-tTt'i-fSrm),  a. 
form  of  a  stalactite  ;  stalactiform. 

Sta-lag'mite  (sta-iSg'mit),  n. 

which  drops,  a  drop,  f r. 
CTTaAafetj'  to  drop  :  cf . 
F.  stalagmite.]  [Geol.) 
A  deposit  more  or  less 
resembling  an  inverted 
stalactite,  f  ormedby  cal- 
careous water  dropping 
on  the  floors  of  caverns ; 
hence,  a  similar  deposit 
of  other  material. 

Stal'ag-mit'io  (stai'- 
Sg-mit'ik),  Stal'ag- 

mit'lC-al  (-mit'I-kal), 
a.  Having  the  form  or 
structure  of  stalagmites. 

— Stal'ag-mlt'ic-al-ly , 

adv. 

Stal'der  (stal'der), 
n.  [From  the  root  of 
stall.]  A  wooden  frame 
to  set  casks  on.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Stale  (stal),  re.  [OE. 
stale,  stele,  AS.  stsel,  stel;  akin  to  LG.  &  D.  steel,  G.  stiel; 
cf.  L.  stilus  stake,  stalk,  stem,  Gr.  o-reAeoi'  a  handle,  and 
E.  stall,  stalk,  n.]  The  stock  or  handle  of  anything;  as, 
the  stale  of  a  rake.  [Written  also  steal,  stele,  etc.] 
But  seeing  the  arrow's  stale  without,  and  that  the  head  did  go 
No  further  than  it  might  be  seen.  Chapman. 

Stale,  a.  [Akin  to  stale  urine,  and  to  stall,  n. ;  prob- 
ably from  Low  German  or  Scandinavian.   Cf .  Stale,  v.  i. J 

1.  Vapid  or  tasteless  from  age  ;  having  lost  its  life, 
spirit,  and  flavor,  from  being  long  kept ;  as,  stale  beer. 

2.  Not  new  ;  not  freshly  made  ;  as,  stale  bread. 

3.  Having  lost  the  life  or  graces  of  youth  ;  worn  out ; 
decayed.     "A  riaZe  virgin."  Spectator. 

4.  Worn  out  by  use  or  familiarity  ;  having  lost  its  nov- 
elty and  power  of  pleasing ;  trite  ;  common.  Swift, 

Wit  itself,  if  stale,  is  less  pleasing.  Grew, 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 

Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world!  Shak, 

Stale   afSdavit  (Law),  an  affidavit  held  above  a  year. 

Craig. — Stale  demand  (Law),  a  claim  or  demand  which 

has  not  been  pressed  or  demanded  for  a  long  time. 

Stale,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p,  p.  Staled  (staid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Staling.]  To  make  vapid  or  tasteless ;  to  destroy 
the  life,  beauty,  or  use  of  ;  to  wear  out. 

Age  can  not  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 

Her  infinite  variety.  Shak, 

Stale,  V.  i.     [Akin  to  D.  &  G.  stallen,  Dan.  stalle,  Sw. 

stalla,  and  E.  stall  a  stable.    V163.     See  Stall,  n.,  and 

cf.  Stale,  a.]     To  make  water;  to  discharge  urine;  — 

said  especially  of  horses  and  cattle.  Hudibras, 

Stale,  n.     [See  Stale,  a.  &  v.  i.]    1.  That  which  is 

stale  or  worn  out  by  long  keeping,  or  by  use.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  prostitute.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

3.  Urine,  esp.  that  of  beasts.  '^  Stale  ot  hovBes,"  Shak. 

Stale,  n.  [Cf.  OF.  estal  place,  position,  abode,  mar- 
ket, F.  Stal  a  butcher's  stall,  OHG.  stal  station,  place, 
stable,  G.  stall  (see  Stall,  re.) ;  or  from  OE.  stale  theft, 
AS.  statu  (see  Steal,  v.  t.).]  1.  Something  set,  or  offered 
to  view,  as  an  allurement  to  draw  others  to  any  place  or 
purpose ;  a  decoy ;  a  stool  pigeon.     [Obs.] 

Still,  as  he  went,  he  crafty  stales  did  lay.     Spenser. 

2.  A  stalking-horse.     [Obs.']  B.  Jonson, 

3.  (Chess)  A  stalemate.     [Obs."]  Bacon, 

4.  A  laughingstock  ;  a  dupe.     [Obs.]  Shak, 
Stale'ly,  adv.    1.  In  a  stale  manner. 

2.  Of  old ;  long  since.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Stale'mate'  (-mat'),  re.  (Chess)  The  position  of  the- 
king  when  he  can  not  move  without  being  placed  in 
check  and  there  is  no  other  piece  which  can  be  moved. 

Stale'mate',  v.  t.  (Chess)  To  subject  to  a  stalemate  ;. 
hence,  to  bring  to  a  stand. 

Stale'ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  stale. 

Stalk  (stak),  re.  [OE.  stalke,  fr.  AS.  sixl,  stel,  a  stalk. 
See  Stale  a  handle.  Stall.]  1.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  stem  or 
main  axis  of  a  plant ;  as,  a  stalk  of  wheat,  rye,  or  oats ; 
the  stalks  of  maize  or  hemp,  (b)  The  petiole,  pedicel, 
or  peduncle,  of  a  plant. 

2.  That  which  resembles  the  stalk  of  a  plant,  as  th& 
stem  of  a  quill.  Grew. 

3.  (Arch.)  An  ornament  in  the  Corinthian  capital  re- 
sembling the  stalk  of  a  plant,  from  which  the  volutes 
and  helices  spring. 

4.  One  of  the  two  upright  pieces  of  a  ladder.     [Obs.] 

To  climb  by  the  rungs  and  the  stalks.         Chaucer. 

5.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  stem  or  peduncle,  as  of  certain  barna- 
cles and  crinoids.  (b)  The  narrow  basal  portion  of  the 
abdomen  of  a  hymenopterous  insect,  (e)  The  peduncle 
of  the  eyes  of  decapod  crustaceans. 

6.  (Founding)  An  iron  bar  with  projections  inserted 
in  a  core  to  strengthen  it ;  a  core  arbor. 

Stalk  borer  (Zo'ol.),  the  larva  of  a  noctuid  moth  (Gor- 
tyna  nitela),  which 
bores  in  the  stalks  I 
of  the  raspberry, 
strawberry,  tomato, 
asters,  and  many 
other  garden  plants, 
often  doing  much 
injury. 

Stalk,  V.  i.  [imp, 
&  p.  p.  Stalked 
(stakt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Stalking.]   [AS. 

stxlcan,    stealcian,  g^^^  ^         i^^go.   if^t.  size, 

to   go    slowly;    cf. 

stealc  high,  elevated,  Dan.  stalke  to  stalk  ;  probably  akia 
tolststatt.]     1.  To  walk  slowly  and  cautiously ;  to  walk 
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In  a  stealthy,  noiseless  manner ;  —  sometimes  used  with 

a  reflexive  pronoun.  SKak. 

Into  the  chamber  he  stalked  him  full  still.    Chaucer. 

[Bertran]  stalks  close  behind  her,  like  a  witch's  flend. 

Pressing  to  be  employed.  Dryden. 

2.  To  walk  behind  something  as  a  screen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  approaching  game  ;  to  proceed  under  cover. 

The  king  .  .  .  crept  under  the  shoulder  of  his  led  horse  ;  .  .  . 

"  I  must  stalk"  said  he.  Bacon. 

One  underneath  liis  horse,  to  get  a  shoot  doth  stalk.  Drayton. 

3.  To  wallc  with  high  and  proud  steps ;  —  usually  im- 
plying the  affectation  of  dignity,  and  indicating  dislilce. 
The  word  is  used,  however,  especially  by  the  poets,  to 
express  dignity  of  step. 

With  manly  mien  he  stalked  along  the  ground.    Dryden. 

Then  stalking  through  the  deep. 
He  fords  the  ocean.  Addison. 

I  forbear  myself  from  entering  the  lists  in  which  he  has  long 
Stalked  alone  and  unchallenged.  Merivale. 

Stalk  (stak),  V.  t.  To  approach  under  cover  of  a  screen, 
or  by  stealth,  for  the  purpose  of  killing,  as  game. 

As  for  shooting  a  man  from  behind  a  wall,  it  is  cruelly  like  to 
stalking  a  deer.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Stalk,  n.    A  high,  proud,  stately  step  or  walk. 
Thus  twice  before,  .  .  . 
With  martial  stalk  hath  he  gone  by  our  watch.       Shak. 
The  which  with  monstrous  stalk  behind  him  stepped.    Spenser. 

Stalked  (stakt),  a.  Having  a  stalk  or  stem ;  borne 
upon  a  stem. 

Stalked  barnacle  (ZooL),  a  goose  barnacle,  or  anatlfer; 
—  called  also  stalk  baniacle.  —  Stalked  crinoid  (ZooL),  any 
crinoid  having  a  jointed  stem. 

Stalk'er  (stak'er),  n.    1.  One  who  stalks. 

2.  A  kind  of  fishing  net. 

Stalk'-eyed'  (stak'Id'),  a.  {Zodl.)  Having  the  eyes 
raised  on  a  stalk,  or  peduncle ;  —  opposed  to  sessile-eyed. 
Said  especially  of  podophthalmous  crustaceans. 

Stalk-eyed  crustaceans.    (Zodl.)  See  Podophthalmia. 

Stalk'lng-horse  (stak'Ing-h6rs'),  n.  1.  A  horse,  or 
a  figure  resembling  a  horse,  behind  which  a  hunter  con- 
ceals himself  from  the  game  he  is  aiming  to  kill. 

2.  Fig. :  Something  used  to  cover  up  a  secret  project ; 
a  mask ;  a  pretense. 

Hypocrisy  is  the  devil's  stalking-horse  under  an  affectation  of 
simplicity  and  religion.  L  Estrange. 

How  much  more  abominable  is  it  to  make  of  him  [Christ]  and 
religion  a  stalking-horse^  to  get  and  enjoy  the  world  I     Bunyan. 

Stalk'less,  a.    Having  no  stalk. 

Stalk'y  (-y),  a.  Hard  as  a  stalk  ;  resembling  a  stalk. 
At  the  top  [it]  bears  a  great  stalky  head.     Mortimer. 

Stall  (stal),  n.  [OE.  sial,  AS.  steall,  stall,  a  place, 
seat,  or  station,  a  stable ;  akin  to  D.  &  OHG.  stal,  G.  & 
Sw.  stall,  Icel.  stallr,  Dan.  staid,  originally,  a  standing 
place ;  akin  also  to  G.  stelle  a  place,  stellen  to  place, 
6r.  o-TeAAeii/  to  set,  place,  send,  and  E.  stand.  V163. 
See  Stand,  and  cf.  Apostle,  Epistle,  Forestall,  In- 
stall, Stale,  a.  &  v.  i.,  1st  Stalk,  Stallion,  Still.] 

1.  A  stand  ;  a  station  ;  a  fixed  spot ;  hence,  the  stand 
or  place  where  a  horse  or  an  ox  is  kept  and  fed  ;  the 
division  of  a  stable,  or  the  compartment,  for  one  horse, 
ox,  or  other  animal.     "  In  an  oxes  rfaH. "  Chaucer. 

2.  A  stable  ;  a  place  for  cattle. 

At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood.     Dryden. 

3.  A  small  apartment  or  shed  in  which  merchandise  is 
exposed  for  sale ;  as,  a  butcher's  stall ;  a  bookstall, 

4.  A  bench  or  table  on  which  small  articles  of  mer- 
chandise are  exposed  for  sale. 

How  peddlers'  stalls  with  glittering  toys  are  laid.  Oay. 
6.  A  seat  in  the  choir  of  a  church,  for  one  of  the 
officiating  clergy.  It  is  inclosed, 
either  wholly  or  partially,  at 
the  back  and  sides.  The  stalls 
are  frequently  very  rich,  with 
canopies  and  elaborate  carving. 
The  dignified  clergy,  out  of  hu- 
mility, have  called  their  throues 
by  the  names  of  stalls. 

Bp.  Warhurton. 

Loud  the  monks  sang  in  their  stalls. 

Longfellow. 

6.  In  the  theater,  a  seat 
with  arms  or  otherwise  partly 
inclosed,  as  distinguished  from 
the  benches,  sofas,  etc. 

7.  (.Mining)  The  space  left 
by  excavation  between  pillars. 
See  Post  and  stall,  under  Post. 

Stall  reader,  one  who  reads 
books  at  a  stall  where  they  are 
exposed  for  sale. 
Cries  the  stall  reader,  "  Bless  us  1 

what  a  word  on 
A  titlepage  is  this  !  "  Milton. 

Stall,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Stalled  (staid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stalling.]  [Cf.  Sw. 
stalla,  Dan.  stalde.']  1.  To  put  into  a  stall  or  stable ;  to 
keep  in  a  stall  or  stalls ;  as,  to  stall  an  ox. 

Where  King  Latinus  then  his  oxen  stalled.      Dryden. 

2.  To  fatten ;  as,  to  stall  cattle.     \_Prov.  Eng."] 

3.  To  place  in  an  office  with  the  customary  formalities ; 
to  install.     [Obs.']  ghak. 

4.  To  plunge  into  mire  or  snow  so  as  not  to  be  able  to 
get  on  ;  to  set ;  to  fix  ;  as,  to  stall  a  cart.  Burton. 

His  horses  had  been  stalled  in  the  enow.    E.  E.  Hale. 
6.  To  forestall ;  to  anticipate.     [Oii.] 

This  is  not  to  be  stall'd  by  my  report.     Massinger. 
6   To  keep  close  ;  to  keep  secret.     [06i.] 

Stall  this  in  your  bosom. 
Stall,  V.  i.     [AS.  steallian  to  have  room. 
W.]    1.  To  live  in,  or  as  in,  a  stall ;  to  dwell. 
We  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world. 


Stalls  in  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  dei 
Frari,  Venice,  a  Subsel- 
lium. 


Shak. 
See  Stall, 
iObs.-] 


Shak. 


2.  To  kennel,  as  dogs.  Johnson. 

3.  To  be  set,  as  in  mire  or  snow  ;  to  stick  fast. 

4.  To  be  tired  of  eating,  as  cattle.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 
Stall'age  (stal'Sj ;  48),  n.    [Cf.  OF.  estallage,  of  Ger- 
man origin.    See  Stall,  ra.]    1.  {Eng.  Law)  The  right 
of  erecting  a  stall  or  stalls  in  fairs ;  rent  paid  for  a  stall. 

2.  Dung  of  cattle  or  horses,  mixed  with  straw.    \_Obs.'] 

Stal-la'tlon  (stol-la'shiin),  n.    Installation.     \_Obs.'] 

Stalled  (staid  or  stal'gd),  a.  Put  or  kept  in  a  stall ; 
hence,  fatted. '  "  A  stalled  ox."  Prov.  xv.  17. 

Stall'er  (stal'er),  ?j.    A  standard  bearer.  [iJ.]  Fuller. 

Stall'-feed'  (-led'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Stall-fed 
(,-iM') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stall-feeding.]  To  feed  and 
fatten  in  a  stall  or  on  dry  fodder ;  as,  to  stall-feed  an  ox. 

Stall'ing  (stal'ing),  71.     Stabling.  Tennyson. 

Stal'lion  (stal'yiin),  n.  [OE.  stalon,  OP.  estalon,  F. 
etalon,  fr.  OHG.  stal  a  stable.  See  Stall,  n.]  A  male 
horse  not  castrated ;  a  male  horse  kept  for  breeding. 

Stall'man  (stal'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Stallmen  (-men).  One 
who  keeps  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  merchandise,  especially 
books.  Sterne. 

Stal'lon  (stai'lun),  n.  A  slip  from  a  plant ;  a  scion  ; 
a  cutting.     [iS.]  Holinshed. 

Stal'wart  (stol'wert  or  stal'- ;  277)  )  a.     [OE.    stal- 

Stal'WOrth  (-werth),  ■  )        worth,    AS. 

stselwyrS  serviceable,  probably  originally,  good  at  steal- 
ing, or  worth  stealing  or  taking,  and  afterwards  extended 
to  other  causes  of  estimation.  See  Steal,  v.  t.,  Woeth,  «.] 
Brave ;  bold  ;  strong ;  redoubted ;  daring  ;  vehement ; 
violent.  "  A  stalwart  tiller  of  the  soil."  Prof.  Wilson. 
Fair  man  he  was  and  wise,  stalworth  and  bold.    Ji.  of  Brunne. 

^S"  Stahoorth  is  now  disused,  or  but  little  used,  stal- 
wart having  taken  its  place. 

Stal'wart-ly  (-wert-ly),  adv.     In  a  stalwart  manner. 

Stal'wait-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  stalwart. 

Stal'WOrth-hOOd  (-werth-h66d),  1  n.    The  quality  or 

Stal'worUl-ness  (-werth-nes),  )  state  of  being 
stalworth  ;  stalwartness  ;  boldness ;  daring.     [Ofti.l 

Sta'men  (sta'mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Stamens  (-mgnz)  (used 
only  in  the  second  sense) ;  L.  Stamina  (stam'i-na)  (in 
the  first  sense).  [L.  stamen  the  warp,  a  thread,  fiber, 
akin  to  Gr.  <rrrjiji<uv  the  warp,  fr.  ia-ravai.  to  stand,  akin 
to  E.  stand.  See  Stand,  and  cf.  Stamin,  Stamina.]  1.  A 
thread ;  especially,  a  warp  thread. 

2.  ipl.  Stamens,  rarely  Stamina.)    (Bat.)  The  male 
organ  of  flowers  for  secreting 
and  furnishing  the  pollen  or 
fecundating  dust.     It  consists 
of  the  anther  and  filament. 
Sta'mened  (-mgnd),  a. 

Furnished  with  stamens. 
Sta'min  (sta'mln),  n. 
[OF.    estamine,    F.   etor 
mine,  LL.  staminea,  sta-    Stamens,  etc.    Section  of  Flower 

mineum,  fr.  L.  stamineus      ?|,  '^\"J,l-'j}llV^.^  '■  "sLf  "'^ 
.  . .  '       -  , .         ,      .  (j)  ;  0  stamens  (13)  ;  c  Section 

consisting  of  threads,  fr.       of  Ovary  ;  d  Style  ;  e  Stigma. 
stamen    a   thread.      See 

Stamen,  and  cf.  Stamineous,  2d  Stammel,  Tamine.]    A 
kind  of  woolen  cloth.     [Written  also  stamine.1     [06i.] 

Stam'i-na  (stam'I-na),  n.  pi.     See  Stamen. 

Stam'1-na,  n.  pi.  1.  The  fixed,  firm  part  of  a  body, 
which  supports  it  or  gives  it  strength  and  solidity  ;  as, 
the  bones  are  the  stamina  of  animal  bodies ;  the  ligneous 
parts  of  trees  are  the  stamina  which  constitute  their 
strength. 

2.  Whatever  constitutes  the  principal  strength  or  sup- 
port of  anything ;  power  of  endurance ;  backbone  ;  vigor ; 
as,  the  stamina  of  a  constitution  or  of  life  ;  the  stamina 
of  a  State. 

He_  succeeded  to  great  captains  who  had  sapped  the  whole 
stamina  and  resistance  of  the  contest.  De  Quincey. 

Stam'i-nal  (-nal),  a.  [Cf.  P.  staminal."]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  stamens  or  stamina ;  consisting  in  stamens. 

Stam'i-nate  (-nSt),  a.  [L.  staminatus  consisting  of 
threads,  fr.  stamen  thread :  cf.  F.  staminL']  (Bot.)  (a) 
Furnished  with  stamens ;  producing  stamens.  (6)  Hav- 
ing stamens,  but  lacking  pistils. 

Stam'i-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.    To  indue  with  stamina,  [i?.] 

Sta-min'e-al  (sta-min'e-al),  1  a.     [L.  stamineus,  from 

Sta-min'e-OUS  (-miu'e-iis),  J  stojnera thread.]  1.  Con- 
sisting of  stamens  or  threads. 

2.  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stamens ;  possess- 
ing stamens ;  also,  attached  to  the  stamens ;  as,  a  sta- 
mineous nectary. 

Stam'i-nif'er-OUS  (stSm'T-nTfer-us),  a.  [Stamen  -f- 
-ferous."]     Bearing  or  having  stamens. 

Stam'i-node  (stSm'T-nod),  n.     (.Bot.)  A  staminodium. 

II  Stam'i-no'dl-um  (-no'dt-um),  «.  /  pi.  Staminodia 
(-a).  [NL,  See  Stamen,  and  -oid.]  (Bot.)  An  abortive 
stamen,  or  any  organ  nrvlifled  from  an  abortive  stamen. 

Stam'mel  (stSm'mSl),  n.  A  large,  clumsy  horse. 
IProv.  Eng.']  Wright. 

Stam'mel,  n.  [OF.  esiamel;  cf.  OF.  estamet  a  coarse 
woolen  cloth,  LL.  stameta  a  kind  of  cloth,  the  same  as 
staminea,  and  OF.  estame  a  woolen  stuff.     See  Stamin.] 

1.  A  kind  of  woolen  cloth  formerly  in  use.  It  seems 
to  have  been  often  of  a  red  color.     [06.s.] 

2.  A  red  dye,  used  in  England  in  the  15th  and  IGth 
centuries.  B.  Jonson. 

Stam'mel,  a.  Of  the  color  of  stammel ;  having  a  red 
color,  thought  inferior  to  scarlet. 

Stam'mer  (stSm'mer),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Stammered 
(-merd);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stammering.]  [OE.  stameren, 
fr.  AS.  stumur,  stamer,  stammering;  akin  to  D.  &  LG. 
stameren  to  stammer,  G.  stammeln,  OHG.  stam-malon, 
stammen,  Dan.  stamme,  Sw.  stamma,  Icel.  stoma,  .Hnm- 
ma,  OHG.  &  Dan.  stam  stammering,  Icel.  stamr,  Goth. 
stamms,  and  to  G.  ste.mmen  to  bear  against,  stxmm 
dumb,  D.  stom.  Cf.  Stem  to  resist.  Stumble.]  To  make 
involuntary  stops  in  uttering  syllables  or  words ;  to  hes- 
itate or  falter  in  speaking ;  to  speak  with  stops  and  diffi- 
culty ;  to  stutter. 

I  would  thou  couldst  stammer,  tlmt  thou  mightest  pour  this 


concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  nar- 
row-mouthed bottle,  either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all. 

Shak. 

Stam'mer  (stSm'mer),  V.  t.  To  utter  or  pronounce 
with  hesitation  or  imperfectly  ;  —  sometimes  with  out. 

Stam'mer,  n.  Defective  utterance,  or  involuntary 
interruption  of  utterance ;  a  stutter. 

Stam'mer-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  stammers. 

Stam'mer-ing,  a.  Apt  to  stammer ;  hesitating  in 
speech  ;  stuttering.  —  Stam'mer-ing-ly,  adv. 

Stam'mer-ing,  n.  (Physiol.)  A  disturbance  in  the 
formation  of  sounds.  It  is  due  essentially  to  long-con- 
tinued spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  by  which 
expiration  is  prevented,  and  hence  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  spasmodic  inspiration. 

Stamp  (stSmp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stamped  (stSmt ; 
215);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stamping.]  [OE.  slampen  ;  akin 
to  LG.  &  D.  slampen,  G.  slampfen,  OHG.  stampfon, 
Dan.  stampe,  Sw.  stampa,  Icel.  stappa,  G.  stampf  a  pes- 
tle, and  E.  step.    See  Step,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Stampede.] 

1.  To  strike,  beat,  or  press  forcibly  with  the  bottom 
of  the  foot,  or  by  thrusting  the  foot  downward.       Shak. 

He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground.    Dryden. 

2.  To  bring  down  (the  foot)  forcibly  on  the  ground 
or  floor ;  as,  he  stamped  his  foot  with  rage. 

3.  To  crush ;  to  pulverize ;  specifically  (Metal.),  to 
crush  by  the  blow  of  a  heavy  stamp,  as  ore  in  a  mill. 

I  took  your  sin.  the  calf  which  ye  had  made,  and  burnt  it  with 
fire,  and  stamped  it,  and  ground  it  very  small.  Deut.  ix.  21. 

4.  To  impress  with  some  mark  or  figure ;  as,  to  stamp 
a  plate  witli  arms  or  initials. 

5.  Fig.  :  To  impress ;  to  imprint ;  to  fix  deeply ;  as,  to 
stamp  virtuous  principles  on  tlie  heart. 

God  .  .  .  has  stamped  no  original  characters  on  our  minda 
wherein  we  may  read  his  being.  Locke. 

6.  To  cut  out,  bend,  or  indent,  as  paper,  sheet  metal, 
etc. ,  into  various  forms,  by  a  blow  or  suddenly  applied 
pressure  with  a  stamp  or  die,  etc. ;  to  mint ;  to  coin. 

7.  To  put  a  stamp  on,  as  for  postage ;  as,  to  stamp  a 
letter ;  to  stamp  a  legal  document. 

To  stamp  out,  to  put  an  end  to  by  sudden  and  energetic 
action  ;  to  extinguish ;  as,  to  stamp  out  a  rebellion. 
Stamp,  V.  i.     1.  To  strike  ;  to  beat ;  to  crush. 
These  cooks  how  they  stamp  and  strain  and  grind.    Chaucer, 
2.  To  strike  the  foot  forcibly  downward. 
But  starts,  exclaims,  and  stamps,  and  raves,  and  dies.  Dennit, 
Stamp,  n.    1.  The  act  of  stamping,  as  with  the  foot. 

2.  That  which  stamps ;  any  instrument  for  making 
impressions  on  other  bodies,  as  a  die. 

'T  is  gold  so  pure 
It  can  not  bear  the  stamp  without  alloy.        Dryden. 

3.  The  mark  made  by  stamping  ;  a  mark  imprinted ; 
an  impression. 

That  sacred  name  gives  ornament  and  grace. 

And,  like  his  stamp,  makes  basest  metals  pass.   Dryden, 

4.  That  which  is  marked ;  a  thing  stamped. 

Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks.  Shak. 

5.  [F.  estampe,  of  German  origin.  See  Stamp,  v.  <.] 
A  picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal,  or  made  by  impression  ; 
a  cut;  a  plate.     [Obs.] 

At  Venice  they  put  out  very  curious  stamps  of  the  several 
edifices  which  are  most  famous  for  their  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence. Addison. 

6.  An  ofiScial  mark  set  upon  things  chargeable  with  a 
duty  or  tax  to  government,  as  evidence  that  the  duty  or 
tax  is  paid  ;  as,  the  stamp  on  a  bill  of  exchange. 

7.  Hence,  a  stamped  or  printed  device,  issued  by  the 
government  at  a  fixed  price,  and  required  by  law  to  be 
affixed  to,  or  stamped  on,  certain  papers,  as  evidence 
that  the  government  dues  are  paid ;  as,  a  postage  stamp  ; 
a  receipt  stamp,  etc. 

8.  An  instrument  for  cutting  out,  or  shaping,  mate- 
rials, as  paper,  leather,  etc.,  by  a  downward  pressure. 

9.  A  character  or  reputation,  good  or  bad,  fixed  on 
anything  as  if  by  an  imprinted  mark ;  current  value  ;  au- 
thority ;  as,  these  persons  have  the  stamp  of  dishonesty ; 
the  Scriptures  bear  the  stamp  of  a  divine  origin. 

Of  the  same  stamp  is  that  which  is  obtruded  on  us,  that  an  ada- 
mant suspends  the  attraction  of  the  loadstone.    Sir  T.  Browne, 

10.  Make ;  cast ;  form ;  character ;  as,  a  man  of  the 
same  stamp,  or  of  a  different  stamp, 

A  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp.  Shak. 

11.  A  kind  of  heavy  hammer,  or  pestle,  raised  by 
water  or  steam  power,  for  beating  ores  to  powder ;  any- 
thing like  a  pestle,  used  for  pounding  or  beating. 

12.  A  half-penny.     [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl, 

13.  pi.  Money,  esp.  paper  money.     [Slang,  U.  S.] 
Stamp  act,  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  [1765]  im- 

posing  a  duty  on  all  paper,  vellum,  and  parchment  used 
in  the  American  colonies,  and  declaring  .all  writings  on 
unstamped  materials  to  be  null  and  void.  —  Stamp  col- 
lector, an  officer  who  receives  or  collects  stamp  duties ; 
one  who  collects  postage  or  other  stamps.  —  Stamp  duty, 
a  duty,  or  tax,  imposed  on  paper  and  parchment  used 
for  certain  writings,  as  deeds,  conveyances,  etc.,  the  evi- 
dence of  tlie  payment  of  the  duty  or  tax  being  a  stamp. 
[Eng.]  —  Stamp  hammer,  a  hanmjer,  worked  oy  power, 
which  rises  and  falls  verticaU}',  like  a  st:unp  in  a  stamp 
mill.  —  Stamp  head,  a  heavy  muss  of  metal,  forming  tlie 
head  or  lower  end  of  a  bar,  which  is  lifted  and  let  fall,  in 
a  stamp  mill.  —  Stamp  mill  iiliiiiii;!),  a  mill  in  whicli  ore 
is  crushed  with  stamps  ;  also,  a  machine  for  stamping  ore. 
—  Stamp  note,  :i  stamped  certificate  from  a  customhouse 
officer,  which  allows  goods  to  be  received  by  the  captniu 
of  a  ship  as  freight.  [Eng.]  —  Stamp  oflice,  an  office  for 
tlie  issue  of  stamps  and  tlio  reception  of  stamp  duties. 

Stam-pede'  (stitm-pi5d'),  n.  [Sp.  estampida  (in  Amer- 
ica) a  stampede,  rstanipido  a  crackling,  akin  to  eslam- 
par  to  stamp,  of  German  origin.  See  Stamp,  v.  t.]  A 
wild,  hendloup  scamper,  or  running  away,  of  a  number  of 
animals,  usually  caused  by  friglit ;  hence,  any  sudden 
flight  or  dispersion,  as  of  a  crowd  or  an  army  in  conse- 
quence of  a  panic. 

She  and  her  husband  would  join  in  the  ccncrnl  stampede. 

W.  Black 
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Stam-pede'  (st5m-ped'),  v.  i.  To  run  away  in  a  panic ; 
—  said  of  droves  of  cattle,  horses,  etc.,  also  of  armies. 

Stam-pede',  v.  t.  To  disperse  by  causing  sudden 
fright,  as  a  herd  or  drove  of  animals. 

Stamp'er  (stamp'er),  n.     1.  One  who  stamps. 

2.  An  instrument  for  pounding  or  stamping. 

Stamp'lng,  a.  &  n.  from  Stamp,  v. 

Stamping  ground,  a  place  frequented,  and  much  trodden, 
by  animals,  wild  or  domesticated;  hence  iColloq.),  the 
scene  of  one's  labors  or  exploits ;  also,  one's  favorite 
resort.  [  [/.  S.]  —  Stamping  machine,  a  machine  for  form- 
ing metallic  articles  or  impressions  by  stamping.  — 
Stamping  mill  (Mining),  a  stamp  mill. 

Stance  (stSns),  n.  [OF.  estance.  See  Stanza.]  1.  A 
stanza.     [Ofts.]  Chapman. 

2.  A  station;  a  position;  a  site.  \_Scot.']  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Stanch  (stanch),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stanched 
(stancht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stanchinq.]  [OP.  estanchier, 
F.  itancher  to  stop  a  liquid  from  flowing  ;  akin  to  Pr., 
Sp.,  &  Pg.  estancar.  It.  stancare  to  weary,  LL.  siancare, 
stagnare,  to  stanch,  fr.  L.  stagnare  to  be  or  make  stag- 
nant. See  Stagnate.]  1.  To  stop  the  flowing  of,  as 
blood ;  to  check ;  also,  to  stop  the  flowing  of  blood  from ; 
as,  to  stanch  a  wound.    [Written  also  staunch.^ 

Iron  or  a  Btone  laid  to  the  neck  doth  stanch  the  bleeding  of 
the  nose.  Bacon. 

2.  To  extinguish ;  to  quench,  as  fire  or  thirst.     [06s.] 

Stanch,  v.  i.    To  cease,  as  the  flowing  of  blood. 

Immediately  her  issue  of  blood  stanched.    Luke  viii.  44. 

Stanch,  n.    1.  That  which  stanches  or  checks.  [0J«.] 

2.  A  flood  gate  by  which  water  is  accumulated,  for 
floating  a  boat  over  a  shallow  part  of  a  stream  by  its 
release.  __        Knight. 

Stanch,  a.  \_Compar.  Stanchee  I-er)  ;  superl. 
Stakchest.]  [From  Stanch,  v.  t.,  and  hence  literally 
signifying,  stopped  or  stayed ;  of.  Sp.  eslanco  stopped, 
tight,  not  leaky,  as  a  ship.  See  Stanch,  v.  i.]  [Writ- 
ten also  staunch.']  1.  Strong  and  tight ;  sound  ;  firm  ; 
as,  a  stanch  ship. 

One  of  the  closets  is  parqueted  with  plain  deal,  set  in  dia- 
mond, exceeding  stanch  and  pretty.  Evelyn. 

2.  Firm  in  principle ;  constant  and  zealous ;  loyal ; 
hearty  ;  steady  ;  steadfast ;  as,  a  stanch  churchman  ;  a 
Stanch  friend  or  adherent.  V.  Knox. 

In  politics  I  hear  you  're  stanch.  Prior. 

3.  Close;  secret;  private.     lObs.] 

This  is  to  be  kept  stanch.  Locke. 

Stanch,  v.  t.    To  prop  ;  to  make  stanch,  or  strong. 
His  gathered  sticks  to  stanch  the  wall 
Of  the  snow  tower  when  snow  should  fall.     Emerson, 

Stan'Chel  (stSn'shSl),  n.     A  stanchion. 

Stanch'er  (stanch'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
stanches,  or  stops,  the  flowing,  as  of  blood. 

Stan'chlon  (stSn'shiln  ;  277),  n.  [OF.  estanson,  es- 
tanfon,  F.  etanfon,  from  OF.  estance  a  stay,  a  prop, 
from  L.  sians,  staniis,  standing,  p.  pr.  of  stare  to  stand. 
See  Stand,  and  cf.  Stanza.]     [Written  also  stanchel.'] 

1.  (Arch. )  A  prop  or  support ;  a  piece  of  timber  in  the 
form  of  a  stake  or  post,  used  for  a  support  or  stay. 

2.  (Naut.)  Any  upright  post  or  beam  used  as  a  sup- 
port, as  for  the  deck,  the  quarter  rails,  awnings,  etc. 

3.  A  vertical  bar  for  confining  cattle  in  a  stall. 
Stanch'less  (stanch'lSs),  a.    1.  Incapable  of  being 

stanched,  or  stopped. 

2.  Unquenchable ;  insatiable.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Stanch'ly,  adv.     In  a  stanch  manner. 

Stanch'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stanch. 

Stand  (stSnd),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stood  (stood) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Standing.]  [OE.  standen,  AS.  standan  ; 
akin  to  OFries.  stonda,  stan,  J>.  staan,  OS.  standan, 
Stan,  OHG.  stantan,  stan,  G.  stehen,  Icel.  standa,  Dan. 
staae,  Sw.  stS,,  Goth,  standan,  Russ.  stoiate,  L.  stare,  Gr. 
lerTdi/at  to  cause  to  stand,  arrival  to  stand,  Skr.  stha. 
V163.  Cf.  Assist,  Constant,  Contrast,  Desist,  Des- 
tine, Ecstasy,  Exist,  Interstice,  Obstacle,  Obstinate, 
Peest,  n..  Rest  remainder.  Solstice,  Stable,  a.  &  n.. 
Staff,  Stage,  Stall,  n..  Stamen,  Stanchion,  Stanza, 
State,  n..  Statute,  Stead,  Steed,  Stool,  Stud  of 
horses.  Substance,  System.]  1,  Ts  be  at  rest  in  an 
erect  position ;  to  be  fixed  in  an  upright  or  firm  posi- 
tion ;  as :  (a)  To  be  supported  on  the  feet,  in  an  erect  or 
nearly  erect  position ;  —  opposed  to  lie,  sit,  kneel,  etc. 
"  I  prayyou  all,  ston(i  up."  Shak.  (6)  To  continue  up- 
right in  a  certain  locality,  as  a  tree  fixed  by  the  roots,  or 
a  building  resting  on  its  foundation. 

It  stands  as  it  were  to  the  ground  yglued.    Chaucer. 
The  ruined  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gone.    Byron. 

2.  To  occupy  or  hold  a  place  ;  to  have  a  situation ;  to 
be  situated  or  located ;  as,  Paris  stands  on  the  Seine. 

Wite  ye  not  where  there  stands  a  little  town  ?    Chaucer, 

3.  To  cease  from  progress  ;  not  to  proceed  j  to  stop ; 
to  pause ;  to  halt ;  to  remain  stationary. 

I  charge  thee,  stand. 
And  tell  thy  name.  Dryden. 

The  star,  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before  them,  till 
it  came  and  stood  over  where  the  young  child  was.      Matt.  ii.  9. 

4.  To  remain  without  ruin  or  injury ;  to  hold  good 
against  tendencies  to  impair  or  injure ;  to  be  perma^ 
nent ;  to  endure ;  to  last ;  hence,  to  find  endurance, 
strength,  or  resources. 

My  mind  on  its  own  center  stands  unmoved.    Dryden. 

5.  To  maintain  one's  ground;  to  be  acquitted  ;  not  to 
fail  or  yield ;  to  be  safe. 

Headers  by  whose  judgment  I  would  stand  or  fall.    Spectator. 

6.  To  maintain  an  invincible  or  permanent  attitude ; 
to  be  fixed,  steady,  or  firm ;  to  take  a  position  in  resist- 
ance or  opposition.  "  The  standing  pattern  of  their  im- 
itation." South. 

The  kiBg  granted  the  Jews  ...  to  gather  themselves  together, 
and  to  stand  tor  their  life.  Esther  viii.  11. 


7.  To  adhere  to  fixed  principles ;  to  maintain  moral 
rectitude ;  to  keep  from  falling  into  error  or  vice. 

We  must  labor  so  as  to  stand  with  godliness,  according  to  his 
appointment.  Latimer. 

8.  To  have  or  maintain  a  position,  order,  or  rank  ;  to 
be  in  a  particular  relation  ;  as.  Christian  charity,  or 
love,  stands  first  in  the  rank  of  gifts. 

9.  To  be  in  some  particular  state  ;  to  have  essence  or 
being ;  to  be ;  to  consist.  "  Sacrifices  .  .  .  which  stood 
only  in  meats  and  drinks."  Heb.  ix.  10. 

Accomplish  what  your  signs  foreshow  ; 
I  stand  resigned,  and  am  prepared  to  go.      Dryden. 
Thou  seest  how  it  stands  with  me,  and  that  I  may  not  tarrv. 

Sir  iV.  Scott. 

10.  To  be  consistent ;  to  agree ;  to  accord. 

Doubt  me  not ;  by  heaven,  I  will  do  nothing 
But  what  may  stand  with  honor.  Massinger. 

H.  {Naut.)  To  hold  a  course  at  sea;  as,  to  stand 
from  the  shore ;  to  stand  for  the  harbor. 

From  the  same  parts  of  heaven  his  navy  stands.    Dryden. 

12.  To  offer  one's  self,  or  to  be  offered,  as  a  candidate. 
He  stood  to  be  elected  one  of  the  proctors  of  the  university. 

Walton. 

13.  To  stagnate  ;  not  to  flow  ;  to  be  motionless. 

Or  the  black  water  of  Pomptina  stands.         Dryden. 

14.  To  measure  when  erect  on  the  feet. 

Six  feet  two,  as  I  think,  he  stands.        Tennyson. 

15.  (Law)  (a)  To  be  or  remain  as  it  is ;  to  continue 
in  force ;  to  have  efficacy  or  validity ;  to  abide.  Bouvier. 
(6)  To  appear  in  court.     Burrill. 

Stand  by  (Naut.),  a  preparatory  order,  equivalent  to 
Be  ready.  —  To  stand  against,  to  oppose  ;  to  resist.  —  To 
stand  by.  (a)  To  be  near ;  to  be  a  spectator ;  to  be  pres- 
ent. (6)  To  be  aside ;  to  be  set  aside  with  disregard.  "  In 
the  interim  [we]  let  the  commands  stand  by  neglected." 
Dr.  H.  More,  (c)  To  maintain  ;  to  defend  ;  to  support ; 
not  to  desert ;  as,  to  stand  by  one's  principles  or  party. 
(d)  To  rest  on  for  support ;  to  be  supported  by.  Whit- 
gift.  —  To  stand  corrected,  to  be  set  right,  as  after  an  er- 
ror in  a  statement  of  fact.  Wycherley.  —  To  stand  fast, 
to  be  fixed  ;  to  be  unshaken  or  immovable.  —  To  stand 
firmly  on,  to  be  satisfied  or  convinced  of.  "  Though  Page 
be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands  so  firmly  on  his  wife's 
frailty."  Shak. —  To  stand  for.  (a)  To  side  with ;  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  ;  to  support ;  to  maintain,  or  to  pro- 
fess or  attempt  to  maintain  ;  to  defend.  "  I  stand  wholly 
/or  you."  Shak.  (6)  To  be  in  the  place  of ;  to  be  the  sub- , 
stitute  or  representative  of ;  to  represent ;  as,  a  cipher  at 
the  left  hand  of  a  figure  stands  for  nothing.  "  I  will  not 
trouble  myself,  whether  these  names  stand  for  the  same 
thing,  or  really  include  one  another."  Locke.  —  To  stand 
in,  to  cost.  "The  same  stande/A  them  ire  much  less  cost. " 
Robynson  (Morels  Utopia). 

The  Punic  wars  could  not  have  stood  the  human  race  in  less 
than  three  millions  of  the  species.  Burke. 

—  To  stand  in  hand,  to  conduce  to  one's  interest ;  to 
be  serviceable  or  advantageous.  —  To  stand  off.  (a)  To 
keep  at  a  distance.  (6)  Not  to  comply,  (c)  To  keep  at  a 
distance  in  friendship,  social  intercourse,  or  acquaint- 
ance, id)  To  appear  prominent ;  to  have  relief.  "  Pic- 
ture is  best  when  it  standeth  off,  as  if  it  were  carved." 
Sir  H.  Wotton. — To  stand  off  and  on  (Naut.),  to  remain 
near  a  coast  by  sailing  toward  land  and  then  from  it.  — 
To  stand  on  (Naut.),  to  continue  on  the  same  tack  or 
course.  —  To  stand  out.  (a)  To  project:  to  be  prominent. 
"Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness.''  Psalm  Ixxiii.  7. 
(6)  To  persist  in  opposition  or  resistance  ;  not  to  yield  or 
comply ;  not  to  give  way  or  recede. 

His  spirit  is  come  in, 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church.         Shak. 

—  To  stand  to.  (a)  To  ply ;  to  urge ;  to  persevere  in 
using.  "  Stand  to  your  tackles,  mates,  and  stretch  your 
oars."  Dryden.  (6)  To  remain  fixed  in  a  purpose  or 
opinion.  I  will  stamc?  ^o  it,  that  this  is  his  sense."  Bp. 
Stillingfleei.  (c)  To  abide  by ;  to  adhere  to,  as  to  a  con- 
tract, assertion,  promise,  etc. ;  as,  to  stand  to  an  award ;  to 
stand  to  one's  word,  (d)  Not  to  yield  ;  not  to  fly ;  to  main- 
tain, as  one's  ground.  "  Their  lives  and  fortunes  were 
put  in  safety,  whether  they  stood  to  it  or  ran  away." 
Bacon,  (e)  To  be  consistent  with ;  to  agree  with ;  as,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  he  could  not  have  done  so.  (/)  To 
support ;  to  uphold.   "  Stand  to  me  in  this  cause."  Shak. 

—  To  stand  together,  to  be  consistent;  to  agree.  — To 
stand  to  sea  (Naut.),  to  direct  the  course  from  land.  — 
To  stand  under,  to  undergo ;  to  withstand.  Shak.  —  To 
stand  up.  (a)  To  rise  from  sitting  :  to  be  on  the  feet.  (6) 
To  arise  in  order  to  speak  or  act.  Against  whom,  when 
the  accusers  stood  up,  they  brought  none  accusation  of 
such  things  as  I  supposed."  Acts  xxv.  18.  (c)  To  rise  and 
stand  on  end,  as  the  hair,  (d)  To  put  one's  self  in  opposi- 
tion;  to  contend.  "  Once  we  stood  up  about  the  com." 
Shak. —To  stand  up  for,  to  defend;  to  justify;  to  sup- 
port, or  attempt  to  support ;  as,  to  stand  up  for  the  ad- 
ministration. —  To  stand  upon,  (a)  To  concern ;  to  inter- 
est. (6)  To  value;  to  esteem.  "We  highly  esteem  and 
stand  ranch  upon  OUT  hiith."  Ray.  (c)  To  insist  on  ;  to 
attach  much  importance  to ;  as,  to  stand  upon  security ; 
to  stand  upon  ceremony,  (d)  To  attack ;  to  assault.  [A 
Hebraism]  "  So  I  stood  upon  him,  and  slew  him."  2  Sam. 
i.  10.  —  To  stand  with,  to  be  consistent  with.  "  It  stands 
with  reason  that  they  should  be  rewarded  liberally." 
Sir  J.  Davies. 

Stand  (stand),  V.  t.  1.  To  endure ;  to  sustain ;  to 
bear ;  as,  I  can  not  stand  the  cold  or  the  heat. 

2.  To  resist,  without  yielding  or  receding ;  to  with- 
stand.    "Love  s<ood  the  siege."  Dryden. 

He  stood  the  furious  foe.  Pope. 

3.  To  abide  by ;  to  submit  to  ;  to  suffer. 

Bid  him  disband  his  legions,  .  .  . 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate.    Addison. 

4.  To  set  upright ;  to  cause  to  stand  ;  as,  to  stand  a 
book  on  the  shelf  ;  to  stand  a  man  on  his  feet. 

5.  To  be  at  the  expense  of ;  to  pay  for ;  as,  to  stand  a 
treat.     [_Colloq.']  Thackeray. 

To  stand  fire,  to  receive  the  fire  of  arms  from  an  enemy 
vrithout  giving  way.  —  To  stand  one's  ground,  to  keep 
the  ground  or  station  one  has  taken  ;  to  maintain  one's 
position.  "  Peasants  and  burghers,  however  brave,  are 
unable  to  stand  their  ground  against  veteran  soldiers. " 
Macaulay.  —  To  stand  trial,  to  sustain  the  trial  or  exam- 
ination of  a  cause ;  not  to  give  up  without  trial. 


Stand  (stSnd),  re.  [AS.  stand.  See  Stand,  v.  i.]  1.  Tha 
act  of  standing. 

I  took  my  stand  upon  an  eminence  ...  to  look  into  their  sev- 
eral ladings.  Spectator. 

2.  A  halt  or  stop  for  the  purpose  of  defense,  resist- 
ance, or  opposition ;  as,  to  come  to,  or  to  make,  a  stand. 

Vice  is  at  stand,  and  at  the  highest  flow.       Drjjden. 

3.  A  place  or  post  where  one  stands ;  a  place  where 
one  may  stand  while  observing  or  waiting  for  something. 

I  have  found  you  out  a  stand  most  fit, 
Where  you  may  have  such  vantage  on  the  duke, 
He  shall  not  pass  you.  Shak. 

4.  A  station  in  a  city  or  town  where  carriages  or  wag- 
ons stand  for  hire ;  as,  a  cab  stand.  Dickens. 

5.  A  raised  platform  or  station  where  a  race  or  other 
outdoor  spectacle  may  be  viewed ;  as,  the  judges'  or  the 
grand  stand  at  a  race  course. 

6.  A  small  table  ;  also,  something  on  or  in  which  any- 
thing  may  be  laid,  hung,  or  placed  upright ;  as,  a  hat- 
stand  ;  an  umbrella  starid  ;  a  music  stand. 

7.  The  place  where  a  witness  stands  to  testify  in  court. 

8.  The  situation  of  a  shop,  store,  hotel,  etc. ;  as,  a 
good,  bad,  or  convenient  stand  for  business.     \U.  /S.] 

9.  Rank ;  post ;  station  ;  standing. 

Father,  since  your  fortune  did  attain 

So  high  a  stand,  I  mean  not  to  descend.       Daniel. 

10.  A  state  of  perplexity  or  embarrassment ;  as,  to  be 
at  a  stand  what  to  do.  L^Estrange. 

11.  A  young  tree,  usually  reserved  when  other  trees 
are  cut ;  also,  a  tree  growing  or  standing  upon  its  own 
root,  in  distinction  from  one  produced  from  a  scion  set 
in  a  stock,  either  of  the  same  or  another  kind  of  tree. 

12.  (Com.)  A  weight  of  from  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  hundred  pounds,  —  used  in  weigliing  pitch. 

Microscope  stand,  the  instrument,  excepting  the  eye- 
piece, objective,  and  other  removable  optical  parts.  — 
Stand  of  ammunition,  the  projectile,  cartridge,  and  sabot 
connected  together.  —  Stand  of  arms.  (Mil.)  See  under 
Arms.  —  Stand  of  colors  (Mil.),  a  single  color,  or  flag.  Wil- 
helm  (Mil.  Diet.).  —  To  be  at  a  stand,  to  be  stationary  or 
motionless ;  to  be  at  a  standstill ;  hence,  to  be  per- 
plexed ;  to  be  embarrassed.  —  To  make  a  stand,  to  halt  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  resistance  to  a  pursuing  enemy. 

Syn.  —  Stop  ;  halt ;  rest ;  interruption ;  obstruction ; 
perplexity ;  difficulty  ;  embarrassment ;  hesitation. 

Stand'age  (-Sj ;  48),  n.  (Mining)  A  reservoir  in  which 
water  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine. 

Stand'ard  (-erd),  n.    [OF.   estendart,  F.  itendard, 
probably  f  r.  L.  extendere  to  spread  out,  extend,  but  in- 
fluenced by  E.  rfareci.  See  Extend.]   1.  A  flag ;  colors ; 
a  banner ;  especially,  a  national,  or  other  ensign. 
His  armies,  in  the  following  dax 
On  those  fair  plains  their  stand- 
ards proud  display.  Fairfax. 

2.  That  which  is  estab- 
lished by  authority  as  a  rule 
for  the  measure  of  quantity, 
extent,  value,  or  quality ; 
esp.,  the  original  specimen 
weight  or  measure  sanctioned 
by  government,  as  the  stand- 
ard pound,  gallon,  or  yard. 

3.  That  which  is  estab- 
lished as  a  rule  or  model  by 
authority,  custom,  or  gen- 
eral consent ;  criterion  ;  test. 

The  court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  propriety  and 
correctness  of  speech.  Swift. 

A  disposition  to  preserve,  and  an  ability  to  improve,  taken  to- 
gether, would  be  my  standard  of  a  statesman.  Burke. 

4.  (Coinage)  The  proportion  of  weights  of  fine  metal 
and  alloy  established  by  authority. 

By  the  present  standard  of  the  coinage,  sixty-two  shillings  is 
coined  out  of  one  pound  weight  of  silver.  Arbuthnot. 

5.  (Sort.)  A  tree  of  natural  size  supported  by  its  own 
stem,  and  not  dwarfed  by  grafting  on  the  stock  of  a 
smaller  species  nor  trained  upon  a  wall  or  trellis. 

In  France  part  of  their  gardens  is  laid  out  for  flowers,  others 
for  fruits  ;  some  standards,  some  against  walls.  Sir  }V.  Temple. 

6.  (Bot.)  The  upper  petal  or  banner  of  a  papiliona- 
ceous corolla. 

7.  (Mech,  &  Carp.)  An  upright  sup-      if^SilH^a! 
port,  as  one  of  the  poles  of  a,  scaffold ; 
any  upright  in  framing. 

8.  (Shipbuilding)  An  inverted  knee  I 
timber  placed  upon  the  deck  instead 
of  beneath  it,  with  its  vertical  branch 
turned  upward  from  that  which  lies 
horizontally. 

9.  The  sheth  of  a  plow.  ul     j    ^  <• 

10.  A  large  drmking  cup.       Greene.     "  Standard.  6. 
Standard  bearer,  an  officer  of  an  army,  company,  or 

troop,  who  bears  a  standard ;  —  commonly  called  color 
sergeant  or  color  bearer ;  hence,  the  leader  of  any  organ- 
ization ;  as,  the  standard  bearer  of  a  political  party. 

Stand'ard,  a,  1.  Being,  affording,  or  according  with, 
a  standard  for  comparison  and  judgment ;  as,  standard 
time;  standard  weights  and  measures;  a  standard  au- 
thority as  to  navitical  terms ;  standard  gold  or  silver. 

2.  Hence:  Having  a  recognized  and  permanent  value; 
as,  standard  works  in  history  ;  standard  authors. 

3.  (Hort.)  (a)  Not  supported  by,  or  fastened  to,  a 
wall;  as,  standard  fruit  trees.  (6)  Not  of  the  dwarf 
kind ;  as,  a  standard  pear  tree. 

Standard  candle.  Standard  gauge.  See  under  Candle, 
and  Gauge.  —  Standard  solution.  (Chem.)  See  Standard- 
ized solution,  under  Solution. 

Stand'ard-bred'  (-bred'),  a.  Bred  in  conformity  to 
a  standard.  Specif.,  applied  to  a  registered  trotting 
horse  which  comes  up  to  the  standard  adopted  by  the 
National  Association  of  Trotting-horse  Breeders.    [Z7.  S.']. 

Stand'ard-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  (Chem.)  To  reduce  to  a 
normal  standard ;  to  calculate  or  adjust  the  strength  of, 
by  means  of,  and  for  uses  in,  analysis. 

Stand'ard-Wlng'    (stSnd'erd-wIng'),  n.     (Zool.)  A 
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curious  paradise  bird  {Semiopiera  WaUacii)  which  has 
two  long  special  feathers  standing  erect  on  each  wing. 

Stand'— by'  (stand'bi'),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
stands  by  one  in  need  ;  something  upon  which  one  relies 
for  constant  use  or  in  an  emergency. 

Staud'el  (-el),  n.  A  young  tree,  especially  one  reserved 
when  others  are  cut.     [Oii.]  Fuller. 

Stand'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  otauds. 

2.  Same  as  Standel.     [06^.]  Ascham. 

Stand'er— by'  (-W),  re.  One  who  stands  near ;  one  who 
is  present ;  a  bystander. 

Stand'er-grass'  (-gras'),  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  {Orchis 
mascula)  ;  —  called  also  standerwort,  and  long  purple. 
See  Long  purple,  under  Long. 

Stand'gale'  (-gal'),  re.     See  Stannel.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Stand'ing,  a.  1.  Remaining  erect ;  not  cut  down  ;  as, 
standing  corn. 

2.  Not  flowing ;  stagnant ;  as,  standing  water. 

3.  Not  transitory ;  not  liable  to  fade  or  vanish ;  last- 
ing ;  as,  a  standing  color. 

4.  Established  by  law,  custom,  or  the  like ;  settled  ; 
continually  existing ;  permanent ;  not  temporary ;  as,  a 
standing  army ;  legislative  bodies  have  standing  rules  of 
proceeding  and  standing  committees. 

5.  Not  movable  ;  fixed ;  as,  a  standing  bed  (distin- 
guished from  a  trundle-hei). 

Standing  army.  See  Standing  army,  imder  Armt.  — 
Standmg  bolt.  See  Stud  bolt,  under  Stud,  a  stem.— Stand- 
ing conunlttee,  in  legislative  bodies,  etc.,  a  committee  ap- 
pointed for  the  consideration  of  all  subjects  of  a  par- 
ticular class  which  shall  arise  during  the 
session  or  a  stated  period.  —  Standing  cup, 
a  tall  goblet,  with  a  foot  and  a  cover.  — 
Standing  finish  (Arch.),  that  part  of  the  in- 
terior fittings,  esp.  of  a  dwelling  house, 
which  is  permanent  and  fixed  in  its  place, 
as  distinguished  from  doors,  sashes,  etc.  — 
Standing  order  (EccL),  the  denomination 
(Congregational)  established  by  law ;  —  a 
term  formerly  used  in  Connecticut.  See 
also  under  Order.  —  Standmg  part.  (Naiit.) 
(a)  That  part  of  a  tackle  which  is  made  fast 
to  a  block,  point,  or  other  object.  (6)  That 
part  of  a  rope  around  which  turns  are  taken 
with  the  running  part  in  making  a  knot 
or  the  like.  —  Standing  rigging  (Naut. ),  the 
cordage  or  ropes  which  sustain  the  masts 
and  remain  fixed  in  their  position,  as  tlie 
shrouds  and  stays,  —  distinguished  from  Standing  Cup. 
running  rigging. 

Stand'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  stopping,  or  coming  to  a 
stand ;  the  state  of  being  erect  upon  the  feet ;  stand. 

2.  Maintenance  of  position ;  duration ;  duration  or 
"ixistence  in  the  same  place  or  condition  ;  continuance  ; 
as,  a  custom  of  long  standing;  an  officer  of  long  standing. 

An  ancient  thing  of  long  standing.  Bunyan. 

3.  Place  to  stand  in ;  station ;  stand. 

I  will  provide  you  a  good  standing  to  see  his  entry.    Bacon. 
I  sink  in  deep  mire,  where  there  .is  no  standing.    Ps.  Ixix.  2. 

4.  Condition  in  society  ;  relative  position  ;  reputation  ; 
rank ;  as,  a  man  of  good  standing,  or  of  high  standing. 

Standing  off  (Naut.),  sailing  from  the  laud.  —  Standing 
on  (Naut.),  sailing  toward  land. 

Stand'ish,  re.     IStand  +  dish.']    A  stand,  or  case,  for 
pen  and  ink. 
I  bequeath  to  Dean  Swift,  Esq.,  my  large  silver  standis/i.   Swift. 

Stand'pipe'  (-pip'),  re.  1.  (Engin.)  A  vertical  pipe, 
open  at  the  top,  between  a  hydrant  and  a  reservoir,  to 
equalize  the  flow  of  water ;  also,  a  large  vertical  pipe, 
near  a  pumping  engine,  into  which  water  is  forced  up,  so 
tis  to  give  it  sufficient  head  to  rise  to  the  required  level 
at  a  distance. 

2.  {Steam  Boiler)  A  supply  pipe  of  sufficient  elevation 
to  enable  the  water  to  flow  into  the  boiler,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  steam.  Knight. 

Stand'polnt'  (-point'),  re.  [Cf.  G.  standpunkt.2  A 
fixed  point  or  station ;  a  basis  or  fundamental  principle ; 
a  position  from  which  objects  or  principles  are  viewed, 
and  according  to  which  they  are  compared  and  judged. 

Stand'Stlll'  (-stTl'),  n,  A  standing  without  moving 
forward  or  backward ;  a  stop ;  a  state  of  rest. 

Stane  (stan),  n.    A  stone.     [jScot.  &  Prov.  Eng.] 

Stang  (stSng),  imp.  of  SirNG.     [^Archaic] 

Stang,  re.  [OE.  stange,  of  Scand.  or  Dutch  origin  ;  cf. 
Icel.  stong,  akin  to  Dan.  stang,  Sw.  st&ng,  D.  stang,  G. 
stange,  OHG.  stanga,  AS.  steng ;  from  the  root  of  E. 
sting.]    1.  A  long  bar  ;  a  pole  ;  a  shaft ;  a  stake. 

2.  In  land  measure,  a  pole,  rod,  or  perch.  \_Obs.  or 
Prov.  Eng.]  Sioift. 

Stang  ball,  a  projectile  consisting  of  two  half  balls 
united  by  a  bar ;  a  bar  shot.  See  Must,  of  Bar  shot, 
under  Bar.  —  To  ride  the  stang,  to  be  carried  on  a  pole  on 
men's  shoulders.  This  method  of  punishing  wife  beat- 
ers, etc.,  was  once  in  vogue  in  some  parts  of  England. 

Stang,  V.  i.  [Akin  to  sting  ;  cf.  Icel.  stanga  to  prick, 
to  goad.]    To  shoot  with  pain.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Stan'hope  (stSn'hop ;  collog.  stSn'up),  re.  A  light 
two-wheeled,  or  sometimes 
four-wheeled,  carriage,  with- 
out a  top ;  —  so  called  from 
Lord  Stanhope,  for  whom  it 
was  contrived. 

Stan'lel  (stSn'ySl),  re.  {Zo- 
ol.)  See  Stahnel. 

Stan'Iel-ry  (-rj?),  re.  Hawk- 
ing with  staniels,  or  stannels,  —  a  base  kind  of  falconry. 
iObs.] 

Stank  (stSnk),  a.  [OF.  estanc,  or  It.  stanco.  See 
Stanch,  o.]    Weak ;  worn  out.     \_Obs.]  Spenser. 

Stank,  V.  i.  [Cf.  Sw.  stdnka  to  pant.  V16B.]  To 
sigh.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Stank,  imp.  of  Stink.    Stunk. 

Stank,  re.  [OF.  estang,  F.  Stang,  from  L.  stagnum  a 
pool.  Cf.  Stagnate,  Tank  a  cistern.]  1.  Water  re- 
tained by  an  embankment ;  a  pool  of  water.  {_Prov. 
Eng.  &  Scot.]  Robert  of  Brunne. 


Stanhope. 


2.  A  dam  or  mound  to  stop  water.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Stank  hen  (Zool.),  the  moor  hen  ;  —  called  also  stankie. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Stan'na-ry  (stSn'na-rJ),  a.  [L.  stannum  tin,  an  alloy 
of  silver  and  lead.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  tin  mines,  or  tin 
works. 

The  stannary  courts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  among  the  tinners  therein,  are  also 
courts  of  record.  Blackstone. 

Stan'na-ry,  re. ;  pi.  Stannaries  (-rlz).  [LL.  stan- 
naria.]     A  tin  mine  ;  tin  v/orks.  Bp.  Hall. 

Stan'nate  (-nSt),  re.  [Cf.  F.  stannaie.]  (Chem.)  A 
salt  of  stannic  acid. 

Stan'nel  (-nSl),  re.  [AS.  stdngella,  stangilla ;  prop- 
erly, stone  yeller,  i.  e.,  a  bird  that  yells  from  the  rocks. 
See  Stone,  and  Yell,  and  cf.  Stonegali.,]  {Zool.)  The 
kestrel ;  —  called  also  standgale,  standgall,  stanchel,  stand 
hawk,  stannel  hawk,  steingale,  stonegall.  [Written  also 
staniel,  stannyel,  and  stanyel.] 

With  what  wiDg  the  staniel  checks  at  it.  Shak. 

Stan'nlc  (-uTk),  a.  [L.  stannum  tin :  cf.  F.  stan- 
nique.]  {Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  tin  ;  derived  from 
or  containing  tin ;  specifically,  designating  those  com- 
pounds in  which  the  element  has  a  higher  valence  as  con- 
trasted with  stannous  compounds. 

Stannic  acid,  (a)  A  hypothetical  substance,  Sn(0H)4, 
analogous  to  silicic  acid,  aud  called  also  normal  stan7iic 
acid.  (6)  Metastannic  acid. — Stannic  chloride,  a  thin,  col- 
orless, fuming  liquid,  SnCli,  used  as  a  mordant  in  calico 
printing  and  dyeing ;  — formerly  called  spirit  of  tin,  or 
fuming  liquor  of  Libavius.  —  Stannic  oxide,  tin  oxide, 
Sn02,  produced  artificially  as  a  white  amorphous  powder, 
and  occurring  naturally  iu  the  mineral  cassiterite.  It  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  white  enamels,  and,  under 
the  name  of  putty  powder,  for  polishing  glass,  etc. 

Stan-nif'er-OUS  (stan-nTf'er-us),  a.  [L.  stannum  tin 
-|-  -ferous.]     Containing  or  affording  tin. 

Stan'nine  (-niu),  1  re.     {Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  steel- 

Stan'nlte  (-nit),  )  gray  or  iron-black  color ;  tin  py- 
rites.    It  is  a  sulphide  of  tin,  copper,  and  iron. 

Stan'no-  (-no-).  [L.  stannum  tin.]  {Chem.)  A  com- 
bining form  (also  used  adjectively)  denoting  relation  to, 
or  connection  with,  tin,  or  indicating  tin  as  an  ingredient. 

Stan'no-Qu'or-ide  (-flu'Sr-id  or  -id),  re.  (Chem.)  Any 
one  of  a  series  of  double  fluorides  of  tin  {stannum)  and 
some  other  element. 

Stan-nO'SO-  (stan-no'so-),  a.  (Chem.)  A  combining 
form  (also  used  adjectively)  denoting  relation  to,  or  con- 
nection with,  certain  stannous  compounds. 

Stan'no-type  (stan'n6-tlp),  re.  \_Sianno-  +  -type.] 
{Photog.)  A  photograph  taken  upon  a  tin  plate;  a  tintype. 

Stan'nous  (-ntis),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  con- 
taining, tin ;  specifically,  designating  those  compounds  in 
which  the  element  has  a  lower  valence  as  contrasted 
with  stannic  compounds. 

Stannous  chloride  ( Chem.),  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
SnCl2.(H20)2,  obtained  by  dissolving  tin  in  hydrochloric 
acid.    It  is  used  as  a  mordant  iu  dyeing. 

II  Stan'num  (-ntim),  re.  [L.,  alloy  of  silver  and  lead ; 
later,  tin.]   {Chem.)  The  technical  name  of  tin.   See  Tin. 


Stann'yel ) 


(stSn'yel),  re.     {Zool.)  See  Stannei. 


Stan'yel 

Stant  (stant),  Stont  (stSnt),  obs.  Sdpers.  sing.pres. 
of  Stand,  for  standeth.    Stands.  Chaucer. 

Stan'za  (stan'za),  re.  /  pi.  Stanzas  (-zaz).  [It.  stanza 
a  room,  habitation,  a  stanza,  i.  e.,  a  stop,  fr.  L.  stans, 
p.  pr.  of  stare  to  stand.  See  Stand,  and  cf.  Estancia, 
Stance,  Stanchion.]  1.  A  number  of  lines  or  verses 
forming  a  division  of  a  song  or  poem,  and  agreeing  in 
meter,  rhyme,  number  of  lines,  etc.,  with  other  divi- 
sions ;  a  part  of  a  poem,  ordinarily  containing  every 
variation  of  measure  in  that  poem ;  a  combination  or 
arrangement  of  lines  usually  recurring,  whether  like  or 
unlike,  in  measure. 

Hornce  confines  himself  strictly  to  one  sort  of  verse,  or  stanza, 
in  every  ode.  Drijden. 

2.  {Arch.)  An  apartment  or  division  in  a  building;  a 
room  or  chamber. 

Stan-za'ic  (stan-za'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  consist- 
ing of,  stanzas ;  as,  a  couplet  in  stanzaic  form. 

Sta-pe'dl-al  (sta-pe'dl-al),  a.  [LL.  stapes  stirrup.] 
{Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stapes. 

II  Sta-pe'11-a  (-li-a),  re.     [NL.     So  named  after  John 
Bodaeus    a    Stapel,   a 
physician    of    Amster-  ffi 

dam.]  {Bot.)  An  ex- 
tensive and  curious  ge- 
nus of  African  plants 
of  the  natural  order 
Asclepiadacex  (Milk- 
weed family).  They 
are  succulent  plants 
without  leaves,  fre- 
quently covered  with 
dark  tubercles  giving 
them  a  very  grotesque 
appearance.  The  odor 
of  the  blossoms  is  like 
that  of  carrion. 

II  Sta'pes  (sta'pez), 
re.  [LL.,  a  stirrup.] 
(Anat.)  The  innermost 
of  the  ossicles  of  the 
ear ;  the  stirrup,  or 
stirrup  bone;  —  so 
called  from  its  form. 
See  niust.  of  Ear. 

Staph'y-Une  (stSf- 

T-Iin),  a.     [Gr.  ara^iv- 

Ati/o;    botryoidal,   fuoni   araijivKri   a  bunch    of    grapes.] 

(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  uvula  or  the  palate. 

Staph'y-U'nld  (stSf'T-li'nTd),  n.  [Gr.  trraipvKlvoi  a 
kind  of  insect.]     {Zool.)  Any  rove  beetle. 

11  Staph'y-lO'ma  (-lo'mi),  re.    [L.,  fr.  Gr.  oTai^uAiofia, 


Starflth  Stu|i 


li  r  ^  stapdta  Astenas) 
n  lilnom. 


fr.  <rTa<l)v\rj  a  bunch  of  grapes.]  {Med.)  A  protrusion  ol 
any  part  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  ;  as,  a  staphyloma  of  the 
cornea. 

Staph'y-lO'ma-tOUS  (stSf'i-lo'ma-ttis),  a.  (Med.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  staphyloma  ;  affected  with  staphyloma. 

Staph'y-lO-plaS'ty  (staf'i-16-pl5s'ty),  re.  [Gr.  o-Tou^uA^ 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  also,  the  uvula  when  swollen  at  the 
lower  end  +  -plasty.]  (Surg.)  The  operation  for  restor- 
ing or  replacing  the  soft  palate  when  it  has  been  lost. 
Dunglison.  —  Staph'y-lo-plas'tlc  (-lo-plSs'tTk),  a. 

Staph'y-lor'a-phy      1  (^lor'a-fy),re.  [Gr.  o-Ta^uA^  the 

Staph'y-lor'rna-phy  )  uvula  when  swollen  +  pairreiv 
to  sew  :  cf.  F.  staphylorraphie.]  {Surg.)  The  operation  of 
uniting  a  cleft  palate,  consisting  in  paring  and  bringing 
together  the  edges  of  the  cleft.  —  Staph'y-lo-rapb'lc 
(stSfi-lo-rSfik),  Staph'y-lor-rhaph'iC  (-15r-rSf'ik),  a. 

Staph'y-lOt'O-my  0-lot'o-™y)i  re.  [Gr.  a-Ta(j>v\rj  the 
uvula  when  swollen  -)-  Tefj-veiv  to  cut.]  (Surg.)  The  op- 
eration of  removing  a  staphyloma  by  cutting. 

Sta'ple  (sta'p'l),  re.  [AS.  stapul,  stapol,  stapel,  a  step, 
a  prop,  post,  table,  fr.  stapan  to  step,  go,  riiise  ;  akin  to 
D.  stapel  a  pile,  stocks,  emporium,  G.  stapel  a  heap, 
mart,  stake,  staffel  step  of  a  ladder,  Sw.  stapel,  Dan. 
stabel,  and  E.  step ;  cf.  OF.  estaple  a  mart,  F.  eiape. 
See  Step.]  1.  A  settled  mart ;  an  emporium  ;  a  city  or 
town  to  which  merchants  brought  commodities  for  sale 
or  exportation  in  bulk  ;  a  place  for  wholesale  traffic. 

The  customs  of  Alexandria  were  very  great,  it  having  beea 
the  staple  of  the  Indian  trade.  Arbutlmot. 

For  the  increase  of  trade  and  the  encouragement  of  the  worthy 
burgesses  of  Woodstock,  her  majesty  was  minded  to  erect  the 
town  into  a  staple  for  wool.  Sir  TV.  Scott. 

111^°"  In  England,  formerly,  the  king's  staple  was  es- 
tablished in  certaiQ  ports  or  towns,  and  certain  goods 
could  not  be  exported  without  being  first  brought  to 
these  places  to  be  rated  and  charged  with  the  duty  paya- 
ble to  the  king  or  the  public.  The  principal  commodities 
on  which  customs  were  levied  were  wool,  skins,  and 
leather ;  and  the^e  were  originally  the  staple  commodities. 

2.  Hence  :  Place  of  supply ;  source ;  fountain  head. 

Whitehall  naturally  became  the  chief  staple  of  news.  When- 
ever there  was  a  rumor  that  any  thing  important  had  happened 
or  was  about  to  happen,  people  hastened  tnither  to  obtain  intel- 
ligence from  the  fountain  head.  JilacauJay. 

3.  The  principal  commodity  of  traflSc  in  a  market ;  a 
principal  commodity  or  production  of  a  country  or  dis- 
trict ;  as,  wheat,  maize,  and  cotton  are  great  staples  of  the 
United  States. 

We  sliould  now  say,  Cotton  is  the  great  staple,  that  is,  the  es- 
tablished merchandise,  of  Manchester.  Trench. 

4.  The  principal  constituent  in  anything ;  chief  item. 

5.  Unmanufactured  material ;  raw  material. 

6.  The  fiber  of  wool,  cotton,  fiax,  or  the  like;  as,  a 
coarse  staple  ;  a  fine  staple  ;  a  long  or  short  staple. 

7.  A  loop  of  iron,  or  a  bar  or  wire,  bent  and  formed 
with  two  points  to  be  driven  into  wood,  to  hold  a  hook, 
pin,  or  the  like. 

8.  {Mining)  (a)  A  shaft,  smaller  and  shorter  than  the 
principal  one,  joining  different  levels,     (b)  A  small  pit. 

9.  A  district  granted  to  an  abbey.     \_Obs.]      Camden, 
Sta'ple,  a.    1.  Pertaining  to,  or  being  a  market  or  sta- 
ple for,  commodities ;  as,  a  staple  town.     [iJ.] 

2.  Established  in  commerce  ;  occupying  the  markets  ; 
settled  ;  as,  a  staple  trade.  Dryden. 

3.  Fit  to  be  sold ;  marketable,     [i?.]  Swift. 

4.  Regularly  produced  or  manufactured  in  large  quan- 
tities ;  belonging  to  wholesale  traffic ;  principal ;  chief. 

Wool,  the  great  staple  commodity  of  England.    Hallam. 

Sta'ple,  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Stapled  (-p'ld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  STAPLmo.]  To  sort  according  to  its  staple ;  as,  to 
staple  cotton. 

Sta'pler  (-pier),  re.     1.  A  dealer  in  staple  goods. 

2.  One  employed  to  assort  wool  according  to  its  staple. 

Star  (star),  re.  [OE.  sterre,  AS.  steorra;  akin  to 
OFries.  stera,  OS.  sterro,  D.  ster,  OHG.  sterno,  sterro, 
G.  stern,  Icel.  stjarna,  Sw.  stjerna,  Dan.  stierne,  Goth. 
stairno.  Armor.  &  Corn,  steren,  L.  Stella,  Gr.  aarrjp, 
aarpov,  Skr.  star  ;  perhaps  from  a  root  meaning,  to  scat- 
ter, Skr.  St?;  L.  sternere  (cf.  Stratum),  and  originally 
applied  to  the  stars  as  being  strewn  over  the  sky,  or 
as  being  scatterers  or  spreaders  of  light.  V296.  Cf. 
Aster,  Asteroid,  Constellation,  Disaster,  Stellar.] 

X.  One  of  the  innumerable  luminous  bodies  seen  in  the 
heavens  ;  any  heavenly  body  other  than  the  sun,  moon, 
and  comets. 

His  eyen  twinkled  in  his  head  aright. 

As  do  the  stars  in  the  frosty  night.  Chaucer. 

ffi^^'The  stars  are  distinguished  as  jjlanets,  &ndjixed 
stars.  See  Planet,  Fi.red  stars  under  Fixed,  and  Mag- 
nitude of  a  star  under  Magnitude. 

2.  The  polestar  ;  the  north  star.  Shak. 

3.  {Astrol.)  A  planet  supposed  to  influence  one's  desti- 
ny ;  (usually  pi'.)  a  configuration  of  the  planets,  supposed 
to  influence  fortune. 

O  malignant  and  ill-brooding  stars.  Shak. 

Blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury.       Addison. 

4.  That  which  resembles  tlie  figure  of  a  star,  as  an 
ornament  worn  on  the  breast  to  indicate  rank  or  honor. 

On  whom  .  .  . 
Lavish  Honor  showered  all  her  stars.  Tenni/son. 

6.  Specifically,  a  radiated  mark  in  writing  or  printing ; 
an  asterisk  [thus,  *]  ;  —  used  as  a  reference  to  a  note,  or 
to  fill  a  blank  where  something  is  omitted,  etc. 

6.  (Pyrotechny)  A  composition  of  combustible  matter 
used  in  the  heading  of  rockets,  in  mines,  etc.,  which,  ex- 
ploding in  the  air,  presents  a  starlike  appearance. 

7.  A  person  of  brilliant  and  attractive  qualities,  espe- 
cially on  public  occasions,  as  a  distinguished  orator,  a, 
leading  theatrical  performer,  etc. 

Hg^^  Star  is  used  in  tho  formation  of  compound  words, 
generally  of  obvious  signification  ;  as,  .'.Voj-aspiriiic.  .^lar- 
bespangled,  i<(r»'-bestiiddod,  .s/irr-blastiiig,  ,*/(j)'-\>right, 
4'<oj'-crowuod,  i/nr-directed,  .tIar-eyeA,  a/ii^-headed,  star- 
paved,  «/«j'-roofed,  .'.'/(H-sprinkled,  i/ar-wroathod. 

Blazing  star,   Double  star.  Multiple  star,  Shooting  star^ 


use,    unite,   nide,   f^Il,   fip,   Qin ;    pity ;    food,   l<ibt ;    out,  oil ',     chair ;    go ;    Bliig,  ink ;    tlien,   thin  ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  In  azure. 
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etc.  See  under  Blazing,  Double,  etc.  —  Nebulone  star 
(Asiron. ),  a  small,  well-defined  circular  nebula,  having  a 
bright  nucleus  at  its  center  like  a  star.—  Star  anise  (Bo(.), 
any  plant  of  the  genus  Illicium ;  —  so  called  from  its  star- 
shaped  capsules.  —  Star  apple  (i?o/.),  a  tropical  American 
tree  (Chrysophyllum  Cainito),  having  a  milky  juice  and 
oblong  leaves  with  a  silky-golden  pubescence  beneath. 
It  bears  an  applelike  fruit,  the  carpels  of  which  present  a 
starlike  figure  when  cut  across.  The  name  is  extended  to 
the  whole  genus  of  about  sixty  species,  and  the  natural 
order(.S'(7j)Otoeea;)to  which  it  belongs  is  called  the  Star- 
apple  family.—  Star  Conner,  one  who  cons,  or  studies,  the 
stars ;  an  astronomer  or  an 
astrologer.  Gascoigne.  — 
Star  coral  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of 
numerous  species  of  stony 
corals  belonging  to  Astraa, 
Orbicella,  and  allied  genera, 
in  which  the  calicles  are 
round  or  polygonal  and  con- 
tain conspicuous  radiating 
septa.  —  Star  cucumber. 
(Bot.)  See  under  Cucumbek. 

—  Star   flower.      (Bot.)  (a)  A 
plant  of  the  genus  Onntho- 

galum  ;  star -of -Bethlehem,  gt^r  Coral  (Orbicella  annula- 
(6)    See    Stakwort    (0).      (c)    ns).  Three  calicles  enlarged. 
An  American  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Trientalis  ( Trienlalis  Americana).    Gray.  —Star  fort 
(Fort.),  a  fort  surrounded  on  the 
exterior  with  projecting  angles ; 

—  whence  the  name.  —  Star  gauge 
(Ordnance),  a  long  rod,  with  ad- 
justable points  projecting  radially 
at  its  end,  for  measuring  the  size 
of  different  parts  of  the  bore  of  a  „  ^ 
gun.  —  Star  grass.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  ='i»>'  ^°'^t'>- 
small  grasslike  plant  (Hypoxis  erecta)  having  star-shaped 
yellow  flowers,  (b)  The  colicroot.  See  Coliceoot.  —  Star 
hyacinth  (Bot.),  a  bulbous  plant  of  the  genus  Scilla  ( S. 
autumnalis) ;  —  called  also  star-headed  hyacinth.  —  Star 
ieSiy (Bot.),  anyone  of  several  gelatinous  plants  (Nostoc 
commune,  N.  edule,  etc.).  See  NosTOC.  —  Star  lizard. 
(Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Stellion.  —  Star-of-Bethlehem  (Bot.),  a 
bulbous  liliaceous  plant  (Ornithogalum  umbellatum)  hav- 
ing a  small  white  starlike  flower.  —  Star-of-the-earth 
(Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genus  Plantago  (P.  coronopus), 
growing  upon  the  seashore.  —  Star  polygon  (Geom.),  a 
polygon  whose  sides 
cut  each  other  so  as 
to  form  a  star-shaped 
figure.  —  Stars  and 
Stripes,  a  popular 
name  for  the  flag  of 
the  United  States, 
which  consists  of 
thirteen  horizontal 
stripes,  alternately 

red  and  white,  and  a  star  Polygons. 

union    having,   in    a  I 

blue  field,  white  stars  to  represent  the  several  States, 
one  for  each. 

With  the  old  flag,  the  true  American  ilag,  the  Eagle,  and  the 
Stars  and  Sfrij^es,  waving  over  the  chamber  in  which  we  sit. 

£t.  Webster. 

—  Star  showers.  See  Shooting  star,  under  Shooting.  — 
Star  thistle  (Bot.),  an  annual  composite  plant  (Centau- 
rea  solstitialis)  having  the  involucre  armed  with  stout  ra- 
diating spines.  —  Star  wheel  (Mach.),  a  star-shaped  disk, 
used  as  a  kind  of  ratchet  wheel,  in  repeating  watches  and 
the  feed  motions  of  some  machines.  —Star  worm  (Zo'dl.), 
a  gephyrean.  —  Temporary  star  (Astron.),  a  star  which 
appears  suddenly,  shines  for  a  period,  and  then  nearly  or 
quite  disappears.  These  stars  are  supposed  by  some  as- 
tronomers to  be  variable  stars  of  long  and  undetermined 
periods.  — Variable  star  (Astron.),  a  star  whose  brilUancy 
varies  periodically,  generally  with  regularity,  but  some- 
times irregularly  ;  —  called  periodical  star  when  its 
changes  occur  at  fixed  periods.  — Water  star  grass  (Bot.), 
an  aquatic  plant  (Schotlera  graminea)  with  small  yellow 
Btarlike  blossoms. 

Star  (star),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Starred  (stard) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Starring.]  To  set  or  adorn  with  stars,  or  bright, 
radiating  bodies ;  to  bespangle  ;  as,  a  robe  starred  with 
gems.     "  A  sable  curtain  starred  with  gold."         Young. 

Star,  V.  i.  To  be  bright,  or  attract  attention,  as  a  star  ; 
to  shine  like  a  star ;  to  be  brilliant  or  prominent ;  to 
play  a  part  as  a  theatrical  star.  W.  Irving. 

Star'-toUnd'  (-blind'),  a.     Half  blind. 

Star'board'  (-bord'  or  -herd),  n.  [OB.  sterbord,  AS. 
stedrbord,  i.  e.,  steer  board.  See  Steer,  v.  t..  Board  of  a 
vessel,  and  cf.  Larboard.]  (Naut.)  That  side  of  a  ves- 
sel which  is  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  who  stands 
on  board  facing  the  bow  ;  —  opposed  to  larboard,  or  port. 

Star'board',  a.  {Naut.)  Pertaining  to  the  right-hand 
Bide  of  a  ship ;  being  or  lying  on  the  right  side ;  as,  the 
Starboard  shrouds ;  starboard  quarter ;  starboard  tack. 

Star'board',  v.  t.  {Naut.)  To  put  to  the  right,  or 
starboard,  side  of  a  vessel ;  as,  to  starboard  the  helm. 

Star'-bOW'lInes  {-ho'Vinz),  n.  pi.  (Naut.)  The  men 
in  the  starboard  watch.     [06s.]  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Starch  (starch),  a.  [AS.  steare  stark,  strong,  rough. 
See  Stark.]     Stiff ;  precise  ;  rigid.     [.R.]     Killingbeck. 

Starch,  n.  [From  starch  stiff,  cf.  G.  st'drke,  fr.  stark 
strong.]  1.  {Chem.)  A  widely  diffused  vegetable  sub- 
stance found  especially  in  seeds,  bulbs,  and  tubers,  and 
extracted  (as  from  potatoes,  corn,  rice,  etc.)  as  a  white, 
glistening,  granular  or  powdery  substance,  without  taste 
or  smell,  and  giving  a  very  peculiar  creaking  sound  when 
rubbed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  used  as  a  food,  in  the 
production  of  commercial  grape  sugar,  for  stiffening 
linen  in  laundries,  in  making  paste,  etc. 

11^°°  Starch  is  a  carbohydrate,  beuig  the  typical  amy- 
lose,  CcHjoOs,  and  is  detected  by  the  fine  blue  color  given 
to  it  by  free  iodine.  It  is  not  fermentable  as  such,  but 
Is  changed  by  diastase  into  dextrin  and  maltose,  and  by 
beating  with  dilute  acids  into  dextrose.    Cf.  Sugar,  Inu- 

LIN,  and  LiCHENIN. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  stiff ,  formal  maimer ;  formality.    Addison. 

Starch  hyacinth  (Bot.),  the  grape  hyacinth  ;  —  so  called 
because  the  flowers  have  the  smell  of  boiled  starch.  See 
under  Grape. 

Starch,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Starched  (starcht)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Starching.]     To  stiffen  with  starch. 


Star'-cham'ber  (star'cham'ber),  n.  [So  called  (as 
conjectured  by  Blackstone)  from  being  held  in  a  room  at 
the  Exchequer  where  the  chests  containing  certain  Jew- 
ish contracts  and  obligations  called  Starrs  (from  the  Heb. 
shetar,  pron.  shtar)  were  kept ;  or  from  the  stars  with 
which  the  ceiling  is  supposed  to  have  been  decorated.] 
{Eng.  Hist.)  An  ancient  high  court  exercising  jurisdic- 
tion in  certain  cases,  mainly  criminal,  wliich  sat  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury.  It  consisted  of  the  king's 
council,  or  of  the  privy  council  only  with  the  addition 
of  certain  judges.  It  could  proceed  on  mere  rumor  or 
examine  witnesses ;  it  could  apply  torture.  It  was  abol- 
ished by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1641.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Starched  (starcht),  a.     1.  Stiffened  with  starch. 

2.  Stiff ;  precise  ;  formal.  Swift. 

Starch'ed-ness  (starch'Sd-ngs),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  starched  ;  stiffness  in  manners ;  formality. 

Starch'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  starches. 

Starchly,  adv.     In  a  starched  or  starch  manner. 

Starch'neSB,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  starched 
or  starch  ;  stiffness  of  manner ;  preciseness. 

Starch'wort'  (-wflrt/),  n.  {Bot.)  The  cuckoopint,  the 
tubers  of  which  yield  a  fine  quality  of  starch. 

Starch'y  (-y),  a.  Consisting  of  starch ;  resembling 
starch ;  stiff ;  precise. 

Star'craft  (star'kraft),  n.  Astrology.  [iJ.]  Tennyson. 

Star'-crossed'  (star'krSsf  ;  115),  a.    Not  favored  by 

the  stars ;  Ul-fated.     \_Poelic'\  Shak. 

Such  is  my  star-crossed  destiny.  Massinger. 

Stare  (stSr),  n.  [AS.  stssr.  See  Starling.]  {Zo'dl.) 
The  starling.     [Obs.) 

Stare,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stared  (st^d) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Staring.]  [AS.  starian;  akin  to  LG.  &  t>.  staren, 
OHG.  staren,  G.  starren,  Icel.  stara;  cf.  Icel.  stira, 
Dan.  stirre,  Sw.  stirra,  and  G.  slarr  stiff,  rigid,  fixed, 
Gr.  o-repeos  solid  (E.  stereo-),  Skr.  sthira  firm,  strong. 
V166.  Cf.  Sterile.]  1.  To  look  with  fixed  eyes  wide 
open,  as  through  fear,  wonder,  surprise,  impudence,  etc. ; 
to  fasten  an  earnest  and  prolonged  gaze  on  some  object. 
For  ever  upon  the  ground  I  see  thee  stare.  Chaucer. 
Look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret.  Shale. 

2.  To  be  very  conspicuous  on  account  of  size,  promi- 
nence, color,  or  brilliancy ;  as,  staring  windows  or  colors. 

3.  To  stand  out ;  to  project ;  to  bristle.      [Obs."] 

Makest  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  siare.        Shak. 
Take  off  all  the  staring  straws  and  jags  in  the  hive.    Mortimer. 
Syn.  —  To  gaze  ;  to  look  earnestly.    See  Gaze. 
Stare,  v.  t.    To  look  earnestly  at ;  to  gaze  at. 

I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits.  Shak. 

To  stare  in  the  face,  to  be  before  the  eyes,  or  to  be  un- 
deniably evident.  "  The  law . .  .  stares  them  in  the  face 
whilst  they  are  breaking  it."  Locke. 

Stare,  n.  The  act  of  staring ;  a  fixed  look  with  eyes 
wide  open.     "  A  dull  and  stupid  iterfi. "  Churchill. 

Star'er  (stSr'er),  n.     One  who  stares,  or  gazes. 
Start  (start),  obs.  imp.  of  Starve.  Starved.    Chaucer. 
Star'flnch'  (star'flnch'),  n.     {Zo'dl.)  The   European 
redstart. 

1.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of   echinoderms 
belonging  to  the  class  Aste- 
rioidea,  in  which  the  body  is 
star-shaped  and  usually  has 
five  rays,  though  the  number 
of   rays  varies  from  five  to 
forty  or  more. 
The    rays   are 
often  long,  but 
are  sometimes 
so  short  as  to 
appear  only  as 
angles   to   the 
diskllke  body. 
Called  also  sea 
star,  five  -fin- 
and   stel- 
lerid. 

_„       The 
ophiuroids  are 
also  sometimes 
called    star- 
fishes.   See  Brittle  star,  and  Ophiuroidea. 
2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  dollar  fish,  or  butterfish. 
Star'gaz'er  (-gaz'er),  n.     1.  One  who  gazes  at  the 
stars  ;  an  astrologer ;  sometimes,  in  derision  or  contempt, 
an  astronomer. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  spiny-rayed 
marine  fishes  belonging  to 
Uranoscopus,  Astroscopus, 
and  allied  genera,  of  the 
family  Uranoscopidse.  The 
common  species  of  the  East- 
ern United  States  are  Astro- 
scopus anoplus,  and  A.  guttatus.  So  called  from  the 
position  of  the  eyes,  which  look  directly  upward. 

Star'gaz'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  observing 
the  stars  with  attention  ;  contemplation  of  the  stars  as 
connected  with  astrology  or  astronomy.  Swift. 

2.  Hence,  absent-mindedness ;  abstraction. 
Star'ing-ly  (stSr'ing-ly),  adv.  With  a  staring  look. 
Stark  (stark),  a.  [Compar.  Starker  (-er);  superl. 
Starkest.]  [OE.  stark  stiff',  strong,  AS.  steare  ;  akin  to 
OS.  stare  strong,  D.  sterk,  OHG.  stare,  starah,  G.  &  Sw. 
stark,  Dan.  stxrk,  Icel.  sierkr,  Goth,  gasta^rknan  to  be- 
come dried  up,  Lith.  str'egti  to  stiffen,  to  freeze.  Cf. 
Starch,  «.&«.]     1.  Stiff  ;  rigid.  .  Chaucer. 

Whose  senses  all  were  straight  benumbed  and  stark.  Spenser. 
His  heart  gan  wax  as  stark  as  marble  stone.      Spenser. 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies.  Shak. 

The  north  is  not  so  stark  and  cold.  B.  Jonson. 


Star'flsh'  (-fish'), 


Common  American  Starfish  (Asterias 
vulgaris).    (>^) 


American  Stargazer  (Astro- 
scopus anoplus).    (X) 


2.  Complete  ;  absolute ;  full ;  perfect ;  entire.  [06«.] 

Consider  the  stark  security 

The  commonwealth  is  in  now.  £.  Jonson. 

3.  Strong ;  vigorous  ;  povperful. 

A  stark,  moss-trooping  Scot.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Stark  beer,  boy,  stout  and  strong  heer.    Beau.  ^  Fl. 

4.  Severe;  violent;  fierce.  [Obs.']  "In^toriestours" 
[i.  e.,  in  fierce  combats].  Chaucer, 

5.  Mere  ;  sheer ;  gross ;  entire ;  downright. 

He  pronounces  the  citation  stark  nonsense.       Collier, 

Rhetoric  is  very  good  or  stark  naught ;  there 's  no  medium 

in  rhetoric.  Selden. 

Stark  (stark),  adv.  Wholly;  entirely;  absolutely; 
quite ;  as,  stark  mad.  Shak. 

Held  him  strangled  in  his  arms  till  he  was  stark  dead.    Fuller. 

Stark  naked,  wholly  naked ;  quite  bare. 

Strip  your  sword  stark  naked.  Shak. 

JSS^^  According  to  Professor  Skeat,  "stark-naked"  ia 
derived  from  steort-naked,  or  start-naked,  literally  lail- 
naked,  and  hence  wholly  naked.  If  this  etymology  be 
true  the  preferable  form  is  stark-naked. 

Stark,  V.  t.    To  stiffen.     [iJ.] 

If  horror  have  not  starked  your  limbs.    H.  Taylor. 

Stark'Iy,  adv.     In  a  stark  manner  ;  stiffly ;  strongly. 
Its  onward  force  too  starklij  pent 
In  figure,  bone,  and  lineament.  Emerson. 

Stark'neSS,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  stark. 

Star'less  (star'les),  a.  Being  without  stars ;  having 
no  stars  visible ;  as,  a  starless  night.  Milton. 

Star'light'  (-lit'),  n.     The  light  given  by  the  stars. 
Nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet.       Milton. 

Starlight',  a.  Lighted  by  the  stars,  or  by  the  stars 
only ;  as,  a  starlight  night. 

A  starlight  evening  and  a  morning  fair.         Dryden, 

Starlike'  (-lik'),  a.  1.  Resembling  a  star ;  stellated ; 
radiated  like  a  star  ;  as,  starlike  flowers. 

2.  Shining  ;  bright ;  illustrious.  Dryden, 

The  having  turned  many  to  righteousness  shall  confer  a  star- 
like  and  immortal  brightness.  Boyle. 

Star'ling  (-ling),  n.  [OE.  sterlyng,  a  dim.  of  OE. 
stare,  AS.  stser ;  akin  to  AS.  steam,  G.  star,  staar,  OHG. 
stara,  Icel.  starri,  stari,  Sw.  sla7'e,  Dan.  stser,  L.  siurnus, 
Cf.  Stare  a  starling.]  1.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  passerine  bird 
belonging  to  Sturnus  and  allied 
genera.  The  European  starling 
{Sturnus  vulgaris)  is  dark  brown 
or  greenish  black,  with  a  metal- 
lic gloss,  and  spotted  with  yellow- 
ish white.  It  is  a  so- 
ciable bird,  and  builds 
about  houses,  old  tow- 
ers, etc.  Called  also 
stare,a,nd starred.  The 
pied  starling  of  India 
is  Sternopastor  contra. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  A  Cali- 
fornia fish ;  the  rock 
trout. 

3.  A  structure  of  piles  driven  round  the  piers  of  a 
bridge  for  protection  and  support ;  — called  also  sterling. 

Kose-colored  starling.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Pastor. 

Star'lit'  (-lit'),  a.     Lighted  by  the  stars ;  starlight. 

Star'mon'ger  (-miin'ger),  re.  A  fortune  teller ;  an 
astrologer ;  —  used  in  contempt.  S.  Jonson. 

Starn  (starn),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  The  European  starling. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Star'nose' (star'noz'),  re.    {Zo'dl.)  A  curious  American 
mole  (Condylura  cristata)  having  the 
nose  expanded  at  the  end  into  a  stellate 
disk  ;  —  called  also  star-nosed  mole. 

Star'OSt  (star'ost),  re.  [Pol.  staros- 
ta,  from  stary  old.]  A  nobleman  who 
possessed  a  starosty.     [Poland] 

Star'OS-ty  (-os-ty),  re.  A  castle  Sterno^e^CCondVftj 
and  domain  conferred  on  a  nobleman  ^j  jjose.  Nat.  size, 
for  life.     [Poland]  Brande  &  C. 

Star'proof  (star'proof),  a.  Impervious  to  the  light 
of  the  stars  ;  as,  a  starproof  elm.     [Poetic]  Milton. 

Star'-read'  (-red'),  re.  Doctrine  or  knowledge  of  the 
stars;  star  lore;  astrology;  astronomy.     [Obs.] 

Which  in  star-read  were  wont  have  best  insight.    Spenser,  . 

Starred  (stard),  a.  [From  Star.]  1.  Adorned  or 
studded  with  stars  ;  bespangled. 

2.  Influenced  in  fortune  by  the  stars.     [Obs.] 
My  third  comfort, 
Starred  most  unluckily.  Shak, 

Star'rl-ness  (star'ri-nes),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  starry ;  as,  the  starriness  of  the  heavens. 

Star'ry  (-ry),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  stars ;  adorned 
with  stars.     "Above  the  itorry  sky."  Pope. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  proceeding  from,  the  stars ;  stel- 
lar ;  steUary ;  as,  starry  light ;  starry  flame. 

Do  not  Christians  and  Heathens,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  poets 
and  philosophers,  unite  in  allowing  the  starry  influence  ? 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  Shining  like  stars ;  sparkling  ;  as,  starry  eyes. 

4.  Arranged  in  rays  like  those  of  a  star ;  stellate. 
Starry  ray  (Zo'dl.),  a  European  skate  (Raia  radiata)  ;  — 

so  called  from  the  stellate  bases  of  the  dorsal  spines. 

Star'shine'  (-shin'),  re.  The  light  of  the  stars.  [J?.] 
The  starshine  lights  upon  our  heads.    B.  L.  Stevenson. 

Star'shoot'  (-shoof ),  re.     See  Nostoc. 

Star'-span'gled  (-span'g'ld),  a.  Spangled  or  stud- 
ded with  stars. 

Star-spangled  banner,  the  popular  name  for  the  national 
ensign  of  the  United  States.  P.  S.  Key. 

Star'stone'  (-ston'),  n.     {Min.)  Asteriated  sapphire. 

Start  (start),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p. p.  Started;  p. pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Starting.]  [OE.  sterten;  akin  to  D.  storten  to 
hurl,  rush,  fall,  G.  sturzen,  OHG.  siurzen  to  turn  over, 
to  fall,  Sw.  st'drta  to  cast  down,  to  fall,  Dan.  styrte,  and 
probably  also  to  E.  start  a  tail ;  the  original  sense  being 


European  Starling  iStvnaiS 
vulgaris). 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   Am,   arm,   ask,   final,   ^11 ;    eve,   event,   gnd,   fern,   recent ;    Ice,   idea,  ill ;    old,   <>bey,   drb,   5dd ,- 
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perhaps,  to  show  the  tail,  to  tumble  »ver  suddenly. 
V166.   Cf.  STAKTatail.]     1.  To  leap  ;  to  jump.    [06s.] 

2.  To  move  suddenly,  as  with  a  spring  or  leap,  from 
surprise,  pain,  or  other  sudden  feeling  or  emotion,  or  by 
a  voluntary  act. 

And  maketh  him  out  of  his  sleep  to  start.    Chaucer. 

I  start  as  from  some  dreadful  dream.         Dryden. 

Keep  your  soul  to  the  work  when  ready  to  start  aside.  I.  Watts. 

But  if  he  start, 

It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart.  S!iak. 

3.  To  set  out ;  to  commence  a  course,  as  a  race  or  jour- 
ney ;  to  begin ;  as,  to  start  in  business. 

At  once  they  start,  advancing  in  a  line.       Dryden. 
At  intervals  some  hird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still.  Byron. 

4.  To  become  somewhat  displaced  or  loosened  ;  as,  a 
rivet  or  a  seam  may  start  under  strain  or  pressure. 

To  start  after,  to  set  out  after ;  to  follow ;  to  pursue.  — 
To  start  against,  to  act  as  a  rival  candidate  against.  —  To 
start  for,  to  be  a  candidate  for,  as  an  office.  —  To  start 
up,  to  rise  suddenly,  as  from  a  seat  or  couch ;  to  come 
suddenly  into  notice  or  importance. 

Start  (start),  V.  t.    1.  To  cause  to  move  suddenly  ;  to 

■disturb  suddenly ;  to  startle ;  to  alarm ;  to  rouse ;  to 

cause  to  flee  or  fly ;  as,  the  hoimds  started  a  fox. 

Upon  malicious  bravery  dost  thou  come 

To  start  my  quiet  ?  Shah. 

Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Csesar.         Shak. 

2.  To  bring  into  being  or  into  view  ;  to  originate  ;  to 
invent. 

Sensual  men  agree  in  the  pursuit  of  every  pleasure  they  can 
ttart.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  To  cause  to  move  or  act ;  to  set  going,  running,  or 
flowing ;  as,  to  start  a  railway  train ;  to  start  a  mill ;  to 
start  a  stream  of  water ;  to  start  a  rumor ;  to  start  a 
business. 

I  was  engaged  in  conversation  upon  a  subject  which  the  peo- 
ple love  to  start  in  discourse.  Addison. 

4.  To  move  suddenly  from  its  place  or  position ;  to 
displace  or  loosen ;  to  dislocate ;  as,  to  start  a  bone  ;  the 
storm  started  the  bolts  in  the  vessel. 

One,  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  started  the  end  of  the  clavicle  from 
the  sternum.  Wiseman. 

5.  [Perh.  from  D.  storten,  which  has  this  meaning 
also.]  (Naut.)  To  pour  out ;  to  empty ;  to  tap  and  begin 
drawing  from ;  as,  to  start  a  water  cask. 

Start,  n.  1.  The  act  of  starting;  a  sudden  spring, 
leap,  or  motion,  caused  by  surprise,  fear,  pain,  or  the 
like ;  any  sudden  motion,  or  beginning  of  motion. 

The  fright  awakened  Arcite  with  a  start.      Dryden. 

2.  A  convulsive  motion,  twitch,  or  spasm ;  a  spas- 
modic effort. 

For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly.  Shak. 

Nature  does  nothing  by  starts  and  leaps,  or  in  a  hurry. 

UEstrange. 

3.  A  sudden,  unexpected  movement ;  a  sudden  and 
capricious  impulse ;  a  sally ;  as,  starts  of  fancy. 

To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul.    Addison. 

4.  The  beginning,  as  of  a  journey  or  a  course  of  action ; 
first  motion  from  a  place ;  act  of  setting  out ;  the  out- 
set ;  —  opposed  to  finish. 

The  start  of  first  performance  is  all.  Bacon. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips. 
Straining  upon  the  start.  Shak. 

At  a  start,  at  once ;  in  an  instant.    [Obs.] 

At  a  start  he  was  betwixt  them  two.  Chaucer. 
To  get,  or  have,  the  start,  to  begin  before  another ;  to 
gain  or  have  the  advantage  in  a  similar  undertaking : 
—  usually  witho/.  "  Get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world." 
Shak.  ''  She  might  have  forsaken  him  if  he  had  not 
got  the  start  oi  her."    Dryden. 

Start,  n.  [OE.  stert  a  tail,  AS.  steort;  akin  to  LG. 
stert,  steerl,  D.  staart,  G.  sterz,  Icel.  stertr.  Ban.  stiert, 
Sw.  stjert.  V166.  Cf.  Stark  naked,  under  Stahk,  Start, 
V.  i.]     1.  A  tail,  or  anything  projecting  like  a  tail. 

2.  The  handle,  or  tail,  of  a  plow  ;  also,  any  long  han- 
dle.    IProv.  Eng.'] 

3.  The  curved  or  inclined  front  and  bottom  of  a 
water-wheel  bucket. 

4.  (Mining)  The  arm,  or  lever,  of  a  gin,  drawn  around 
by  a  horse. 

Start'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  starts  ; 
as,  a  starter  on  a  journey  ;  the  starter  of  a  racp. 

2.  A  dog  that  rouses  game. 

Start'ful  (-ful),  a.    Apt  to  start ;  skittish.     [2S.] 

Start'ful-ness,  n.    Aptness  to  start.     [iJ.] 

Star'throat'  (star'throf ),  n.    {Zo'dl.)  Any  humming 
bird  of  the  genus  Heliomaster.  The 
feathers  of  the  throat  have  a  bril- 
liant metallic  luster. 

Start'lng  (start'ing),  a.  &  n. 
from  Stakt,  v. 

Starting  bar  (Steam  Eng.),  a  hand 
lever  for  working  the  valves  in 
starting  an  engine.  —  Starting  hole, 
a  loophole;  evasion.  [Ofe.]  — Start- 
tag  point,  the  point  from  which  mo- 
tion begms,  or  from  which  any- 
thing starts.  —  Starting  post,  a  post, 
stake,  barrier,  or  place  from  which 
■competitors  in  a  race  start,  or  be- 
gin the  race. 

Start'lng-ly,  adv.  By  sudden 
fits  or  starts ;  spasmodically.  Shak. 

Starfish,  a.  Apt  to  start ;  skit 
tish  ;  shy ;  —  said  especially  of  a 
horse.     [Colloq.'] 

Star'tle  (stiir't'l),  v.  i.    limp.  &p.  p.  Startled  (-t'ld) ; 

p.pr.&tift.n.  Startling  (-tling).]    [Freq.  of  start.]    To 

move  suddenly,  or  be  excited,  on  feeling  alarm  ;  to  start. 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ?    Addison. 


Starthroat  CHeliomaster 
Angelce). 


Star'tle  (star't'l),  v.  t.  1.  To  excite  by  sudden  alarm, 
surprise,  or  apprehension  ;  to  frighten  suddenly  and  not 
seriously  ;  to  alarm ;  to  surprise. 

The  supposition,  at  least,  that  angels  do  sometimes  assume 
bodies  need  not  startle  us.  Locke. 

2.  To  deter;  to  cause  to  deviate,     [i?.]       Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  To  start ;  shock ;  fright ;  frighten ;  alarm. 

Star'tle,  n.  A  sudden  motion  or  shock  caused  by  an 
unexpected  alarm,  surprise,  or  apprehension  of  danger. 

After  having  recovered  from  my  first  startle,  I  was  very  well 
pleased  with  the  accident.  Spectator, 

Star'tling-ly  (-tlTng-lJr),  adv.    In  a  startling  manner. 

Star'tllsh  (-tllsh),  a.  Easily  startled  ;  apt  to  start ; 
startish  ;  skittish ;  —  said  especially  of  a  horse.  [Colloq.'] 

Start'-up'  (start'iSp'),«.  1.  One  who  comes  suddenly 
into  notice  ;  an  upstart.     [OJs.]  Shak. 

2.  A  kind  of  high  rustic  shoe.     [Ois.]  Drayton. 

A  startuppe,  or  clownish  shoe.  Spenser. 

Start'-up',  a.     Upstart.     [iJ.]  Walpole. 

Star-va'Uon  (star-va'shuu),  n.  The  act  of  starving, 
or  the  state  of  being  starved. 

(i^^  This  word  was  first  used,  according  to  Horace 
WaBiole,  by  Henry  Dundas,  the  first  Lord  Melville,  in  a 
speech  on  American  aifairs  in  1775,  which  obtained  for 
him  the  nickname  of  Starvation  Dundas. 

"  Starvation,  we  are  also  told,  belongs  to  the  class  of 
'  vile  compounds '  from  being  a  mongrel ;  as  if  English 
were  not  full  of  mongrels,  and  as  if  it  would  not  be  in  dis- 
tressing straits  without  them."    Fitzed.  Hall. 

Starve  (starv),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Starved  (starvd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Starving.]  [OE.  sierven  to  die,  AS.  steor- 
fan  ;  akin  to  D.  sterven,  G.  sterben,  OHG.  sierban,  Icel. 
starjf  labor,  toil.]  1.  To  die;  to  perish.  \_Obs.,  except 
in  the  sense  of  perishing  with  cold  or  hunger.]  Lydgate. 

In  hot  coals  he  hath  himself  raked  .  .  . 

Thus  starved  this  worthy  mighty  Hercules.    Chaucer. 

2.  To  perish  with  hunger ;  to  suffer  extreme  hunger 
or  want ;  to  be  very  indigent. 

Sometimes  virtue  stances,  while  vice  is  fed.  Pope. 

3.  To  perish  or  die  with  cold.  Spenser. 

Have  I  seen  the  naked  starve  for  cold  ?        Sandys. 
Starving  with  cold  as  well  as  hunger.        W.  Irving. 
^WT  In  this  sense,  still  common  in  England,  but  rarely 
used  in  the  United  States. 
Starve,  v.  t.    1.  To  destroy  with  cold.     [_Eng.'\ 
From  beds  of  raging  fire,  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth.  Milton. 

2.  To  kill  with  hunger ;  as,  maliciously  to  starve  a 
man  is,  in  law,  murder. 

3.  To  distress  or  subdue  by  famine ;  as,  to  starve  a 
garrison  into  a  surrender. 

Attains  endeavored  to  starve  Italy  by  stopping  their  convoy 
of  provisions  from  Africa.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  destroy  by  want  of  any  kind ;  as,  to  starve  plants 
by  depriving  them  of  proper  light  and  air. 

5.  To  deprive  of  force  or  vigor ;  to  disable. 

The  pens  of  historians,  writing  thereof,  seemed  starved  for 

matter  m  an  age  so  fruitful  of  memorable  actions.  Fuller, 

The  powers  of  their  minds  are  starved  by  disuse.  Locke. 

Starv'ed-ly  (starv'ed-ly),  adv.  In  the  condition  of 
one  starved  or  starving  ;  parsimoniously. 

Some  boasting  housekeeper  which  keepeth  open  doors  for 
one  day,  .  .  .  and  lives  starvedly  all  the  year  after.       Bji.  Hall. 

Starve'ling  (-ling),  n.  {Starve  +  -ling.']  One  who, 
or  that  which,  pines  from  lack  of  food,  or  nutriment. 

Old  Sir  John  hangs  with  me,  and  thou  knowest  he  is  no  starve- 
ling. Shak. 

Starve'ling,  a.     Hungry  ;  lean  ;  pining  with  want. 

Star'wort'  (star'wilrf ),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  Any  plant  of 
the  gei.us  Aster.  See  Aster.  (6)  A  small  plant  of  the 
genus  Stellaria,  having  star-shaped  flowers ;  star  flower ; 
chickweed.  Gray. 

Water  starwort,  an  aquatic  plant  {Callitriche  verna) 
having  some  resemblance  to  chickweed.  —  Yellow  star- 
wort,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Imila;  elecampane. 

II  Stas'i-mon  (stas'i-m8n),  n. ;  pl.^  Stasima  (-ma). 
[NL.,  from  Gr.  o-Tao-ifior,  neut.  of  o-Taat^uos  stationary, 
steadfast.]  In  the  Greek  tragedy,  a  song  of  the  chorus, 
continued  without  the  interruption  of  dialogue  or  ana- 
psestics.  Liddell  &  Scott. 

II  Sta'sls  (sta'sTs  or  stas'Ts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-rao-i; 
a  standing  still.]  (Physiol.)  A  slackening  or  arrest_  of 
the  blood  current  in  the  vessels,  due  not  to  a  lessening 
of  the  heart's  beat,  biit  presumably  to  some  abnormal 
resistance  of  the  capillary  walls.  It  is  one  of  the  phe- 
nomena observed  in  the  capillaries  in  inflammation. 

Stat'a-ble  (stat'a-b'l),  a.  That  can  be  stated  ;  as,  a 
statable  grievance  ;  the  question  at  issue  is  statable. 

Sta'tal  (sta'tol),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  existing 
with  reference  to,  a  State  of  the  American  Union,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  general  government.     [iJ.] 

I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  otlier  kind  of  political  citizen- 
ship, higher  or  lower,  statal  or  national.  Fthnnrd  Bates. 

Sta'tant  (-tont),  a.  [L.  stare  to  stand.]  (Her.)  In 
a  standing  position  ;  as,  a  lion  stntant. 

Sta-ta'rl-an  (sta-ta'rT-an),  a.  Eixed ; 
settled  ;  steady  ;  statary.     [Ois.] 

Sta-ta'ri-an-ly,  adv.  Fixedly ;  stead- 
ily.    [04,?.] 

Sta'ta-ry  (sta'tiVr^),  a.  [L.  stnta- 
rius  standing  fast,  fr.  stare  to  stand.] 
Fixed  ;  settled.  [OJs.]  "  The  set  and 
statary  times  of  paring  of  nails  and 
cutting  of  hair."  Sir  T.  Browne.      Lion  Statant. 

State  (stat),  ».     [OE.  Stat,  OF.  eMat. 
F.  Stat,  fr.  li.  status  a  standing,  position,  fr.  slurc,  sta- 
tum,  to  stand.     See  Stand,  and  cf.  Estate,  Status.] 

1.  The  circumstances  or  condition  of  a  being  or  thing 
at  any  given  time. 

State  is  a  term  nearly  synonymous  with  "  mode,"  but  of  a 


meaning  more  extensive,  and  is  not  exclusively  limited  to  the 
mutable  and  contingent.  Str  W.  Hamilton. 

Declare  the  past  and  present  5(a(e  of  things.    Dryden. 

Keep  the  state  of  the  question  in  your  eye.  Boyle, 

2.  Bank ;  condition ;  quality ;  as,  the  state  of  honor. 

Thy  honor,  state,  and  seat  is  due  to  me.  Shak, 

3.  Condition  of  prosperity  or  giandeur ;  wealthy  or 
prosperous  circumstances  ;  social  importance. 

She  instructed  him  how  he  should  keep  state,  and  yet  with  a 
modest  sense  of  his  misfortunes.  Bacon, 

Can  this  imperious  lord  forget  to  reign. 
Quit  all  his  state,  descend,  and  serve  again  ?        Pope* 

4.  Appearance  of  grandeur  or  dignity  ;  pomp. 
Where  least  of  state  there  most  of  love  is  shown.    Dryden. 

6.  A  chair  with  a  canopy  above  it,  often  standing  on  a 

dais;  a  seat  of  dignity ;  also,  the  canopy  itself.     [06s.] 

His  high  throne,  .  .  .  under  state 

Of  richest  texture  spread.  Milton. 

When  he  went  to  court,  he  used  to  kick  away  the  state,  and 

sit  down  by  his  prince  cheek  by  jowl.  Swift. 

6.  Estate ;  possession.     [06s.]  Daniel. 

Your  state,  my  lord,  again  is  yours.        31assinger. 

7.  A  person  of  high  rank.     [06s.]  Latimer, 

8.  Any  body  of  men  united  by  profession,  or  consti- 
tuting a  community  of  a  particular  character;  as,  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  states,  or  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  and  the  commons,  in  Great  Britain.  Cf.  Es- 
tate, n.,  6. 

9.  The  principal  persons  in  a  government. 

The  bold  design 
Pleased  highly  those  infernal  states.  Milton, 

10.  The  bodies  that  constitute  the  legislature  of  a 
country ;  as,  the  iSta/es-general  of  Holland. 

11.  A  form  of  government  which  is  not  monarchical, 
as  a  republic.     lObs.^ 

Well  monarchies  may  own  religion's  name. 

But  states  are  atheists  in  their  very  fame.         Dryden. 

12.  A  political  body,  or  body  politic ;  the  whole  body 
of  people  who  are  united  under  one  government,  what- 
ever may  be  the  form  of  the  government ;  a  nation. 

Municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the  supreme 
power  in  a  s^a^c.  Blackstone. 

The  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  driven  from  their  homes, 
sought  an  asylum  in  Geneva,  where  they  found  a  state  without 
a  king,  and  a  church  without  a  bishop.  B.  Choate, 

13.  In  the  United  States,  one  of  the  commonwealths, 
or  bodies  politic,  the  people  of  which  make  up  the  body 
of  the  nation,  and  wh-'ch,  under  the  national  constitution, 
stand  in  certain  specified  relations  with  the  national  gov- 
ernment, and  are  invested,  as  commonwealths,  with  full 
power  in  their  several  spheres  over  all  matters  not  ex- 
pressly inhibited. 

U^''  The  term  State,  in  its  technical  sense,  is  used  in 
distinction  from  the  federal  system,  i.  e.,  the  government 
of  the  United  States. 

14.  Highest  and  stationary  condition,  as  that  of  ma- 
turity between  growth  and  decline,  or  as  that  of  crisis 
between  the  increase  and  the  abating  of  a  disease; 
height ;  acme.     [06s.] 

(3^°°  When  state  is  joined  with  another  word,  or  used 
adjectively,  it  denotes  public,  or  what  belongs  to  the 
community  or  body  politic,  or  to  the  government ;  also, 
what  belongs  to  the  States  severally  in  the  American 
Union  ;  as,  state  affairs ;  state  policy ;  State  laws  of  Iowa. 

Nascent  state.  (Chem.)  See  under  Nascent.  —  Secre. 
tary  of  state.  See  Secretary,  n.,  3. —  State  barge,  a  royal 
barge,  or  a  barge  belonging  to  a  government.  —  State 
bed,  an  elaborately  carved  or  decorated  bed.  —  State  car- 
riage, a  highly  decorated  carriage  for  officials  going  in 
state,  or  taking  part  in  public  processions.  —  State  paper, 
an  official  paper  relating  to  the  interests  or  government 
of  a  state.  Jay.  —  State  prison,  a  public  prison  or  peni- 
tentiary ;  —  called  also  State''s  prison.  —  State  prisoner, 
one  in  confinement,  or  under  arrest,  for  a  political  of- 
fense. —  State  rights,  or  States'  rights,  the  rights  of  the 
several  independent  States,  as  distinguished  from  the 
rights  of  the  Federal  government.  It  has  been  a  ques- 
tion as  to  what  rights  have  been  vested  in  the  general 
government.  [  f.  S.]  —  State's  evidence.  See  Probatob, 
2,  and  under  Evidence.  —  State  sword,  a  sword  used  on 
state  occasions,  being  borne  before  a  sovereign  by  an  at- 
tendant of  high  rank.  —  State  trial,  a  trial  of  a  person  for 
a  political  offense.  —  States  of  the  Church.  See  umder 
Ecclesiastical. 

Syn.  —  State,   SirnATioN,   Condition.     Slate  is  the 
generic  term,  and  denotes  in  general  the  mode  in  which 
a  tiling  stands  or  exists.    The  silualion  of  a  thing  is  its 
state  in  reference  to  external  objects  and  influences ;  its 
condition  is  its  internal  state,  or  what  it  is  in  itself  con- 
sidered.   Our  situation  is  good  or  bad  as  outward  things 
bear  favorably  or  unfavoraoly  upon  us ;  our  condition  is 
good  or  bad  according  to  the  state  we  are  actually  in  as 
respects  our  persons,  families,  property,  and  other  things 
wliich  comprise  our  sources  of  enjoyment. 
I  do  not,  brother. 
Infer  as  if  I  thought  my  sister's  slate 
Secure  without  all  douot  or  controversy.        3filton, 

We  hoped  to  enjoy  with  ease  what,  in  our  situation,  might  b« 
called  the  luxuries  of  life.  Cook. 

And,  O,  what  man's  condition  can  be  worse 

Than  his  whom  plenty  starves  and  blessings  curse  ?   Coivley. 

State  (stSt),  a.    1.  Stately.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  state,  or  body  politic ;  public. 

State,  V.  '.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Stated  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Stating.]     1.  To  set ;  to  settle;  to  establish.    [JJ.] 
I  myself,  though  meanest  stated. 
And  in  court  now  almost  hated.  Wither. 

Wlio  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day.         Pope. 

2.  To  express  the  particulars  of;  to  set  down  in  detail 
or  ill  gross ;  to  represent  fully  in  words ;  to  narrate ;  to 
recite  ;  as,  to  state  the  facts  of  a  case,  one's  opinion,  etc. 

To  state  It.  To  assume  state  or  dignity.  [Obs.]  "Rare- 
ly dressed  up,  and  taught  to  stale  it."  Beau,  it-  Fl. 

State,  n.  A  statement ;  also,  a  document  containing 
a  statement.     [A*.]  Sir  II'.  Scott. 

State'craft'  (stiit'krAft'),  n.  The  art  of  conducting 
state  affairs  ;  state  management ;  statesmanship. 
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Stat'ed  (stat'ed),  a.    1.  Settled  ;  established  ;  fixed. 

He  is  capable  of  corruption  who  receives  more  than  what  is 
the  stated  and  unquestionable  fee  of  his  office.  Addison. 

2.  Recurring  at  regular  times  ;  not  occasional ;  as, 
Stated  preaching  ;  stated  business  hours. 

Stat'ed-ly,  adv.     At  stated  times  ;  regularly. 

State'ful  (stat'ful),  a.  I'ull  of  state  ;  stately.  [06s.] 
"  A  stateful  silence'."  Marston. 

State'hOOd  (-hSod),  n.  The  condition  of  being  a 
State  ;  as,  a  territory  seeking  Statehood. 

State'house'  (-hous'),  »•  The  building  in  which  a 
State  legislature  holds  its  sessions ;  a  State  capitol.  [U.S.'] 

State'leSS,  a.     Without  state  or  pomp. 

State'U-ly  (-li-ly),  adv.     In  a  stately  manner. 

State'li-ness,  n.   The  quality  or  state  of  being  stately. 

For  slateliness  and  majesty,  what  is  comparable  to  a  horse  ? 

Br.  H.  More. 

State'ly,  a.  \_Compar.  Statelier  (-IT-er) ;  superl. 
Stateliest.]  Evincing  state  or  dignity;  lofty;  majes- 
tic; grand;  us,  stately  manners;  a  stately  gait.  "The 
stately  homes  of  England!"  Mrs.  Hemans.  "Filled 
with  s<a/e^!/ temples. "    Prescott. 

Here  is  a  silly  stately  style  indeed  I  Shak. 

Syn.— Lofty;  dignified;  majestic;  grand;  august; 
magnificent. 

State'ly,  adv.    Majestically ;  loftily.  Milton. 

State'ment  (-ment),  re.     1.  The  act  of  stating,  recit- 
ing, or  presenting,  orally  or  on  paper  ;  as,  to  interrupt  a 
.  speaker  in  the  statement  of  his  case. 

2.  That  which  is  stated;  a  formal  embodiment  in 
language  of  facts  or  opinions ;  a  narrative  ;  a  recital. 
"  Admirable  perspicuity  of  statement."  Brougham. 

State'mon'ger  (-miin'ger),  n.  One  Tersed  in  politics, 
or  one  who  dabbles  in  state  affairs. 

State'  pris'on  (prT2''n).    See  under  State,  n. 

Stat'er  (stat'er),  re.     One  who  states. 

II  Sta'ter  (sta'ter),  n.  [L.  stater,  Gr.  <rTaT^p.]  {Gr. 
Antiq.)  Tlie  principal  gold  coin  of  ancient  Greece.  It 
varied  much  in  value,  the  stater  best  known  at  Athens 
being  worth  about  £1  23.,  or  about  $5.35.  The  Attic  sil- 
ver tetradrachm  was  in  later  times  called  stater. 

State'room'  (stat'room'),  n.  1.  A  magnificent  room 
in  a  palace  or  gi'eat  house. 

2.  A  small  apartment  for  lodging  or  sleeping  in  the 
cabin,  or  on  the  deck,  of  a  vessel ;  .also,  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar apartment  in  a  railway  sleeping  car. 

States'-gen'er-al  (stats'j§n'er-al),  re.  1.  In  France, 
before  the  Revolution,  the  assembly  of  the  three  orders 
of  the  kingdom,  namely,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the 
third  estate,  or  commonalty. 

2.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  legislative  body,  composed 
of  two  chambers. 

States'man  (-mon),  n. ;  pi.  Statesmen  (-men).  1.  A 
man  versed  in  public  affairs  and  in  the  principles  and 
art  of  government ;  especially,  one  eminent  for  political 
abilities. 

The  minds  of  some  of  our  statesmen,  like  the  pupil  of  the 
human  eye,  contract  themselves  the  more,  the  stronger  light 
there  is  shed  upon  them.  Moore. 

2.  One  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  government,  and 
influential  in  shaping  its  policy. 

3.  A  small  landholder.     \_Prov.  Eng.'\  Halliwell. 
States'man-llke'  (-lik'),  a.    Having  the  manner  or 

wisdom  of  statesmen ;  becoming  a  statesman. 

States'man-ly,  a.     Becoming  a  statesman. 

States'man-sllip,  n.  The  qualifications,  duties,  or 
employments  of  a  statesman. 

States'WOm'an  (-wdSm'an),  n. ;  pi.  Stateswomen 
(-wim'en).     A  woman  concerned  in  public  affairs. 

A  rare  stateswoman  ;  I  admire  her  bearing.     B.  Jonson. 

Stath'mo-graph  (stsCth'mo-graf),  re.  [Gr.  (jTa.dij.-q  ^ 
measuring  line  -\-  -graph.2  A  contrivance  for  recording 
the  speed  of  a  railway  train.  Knight. 

Stat'lc  (stSt'ik),     I  a.  [Gr.  o-Tariicos  causing  to  stand, 

Stat'lC-al  (-i-kal), )  skilled  in  weighing,  fr.  'uTTavoj, 
to  cause  to  stand :  cf .  F.  statique.  See  Stand,  and  cf. 
Stage.]  1.  Resting;  acting  by  mere  weight  without 
motion ;  as,  statical  pressure  ;  static  objects. 

2.  Pertaining  to  bodies  at  rest  or  in  equilibrium. 

Statical  electricity.  See  the  Note  under  Electricity,  1. 
—Statical  moment.    See  under  Moment. 

Stat'lc-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  statical  manner. 

Stat'lcs  (-iks),  re.  [Cf.  F.  statique,  Gr.  <TTa.Ti.Kyj  the 
art  of  weighing,  fr.  o-TariKOs.  See  Static]  That  branch 
of  mechanics  which  treats  of  the  equilibrium  of  forces, 
or  relates  to  bodies  as  held  at  rest  by  the  forces  acting 
on  them ;  —  distinguished  from  dynamics. 

Social  statics,  the  study  of  the  conditions  which  con- 
cern the  existence  and  permanence  of  the  social  state. 

Stat'lng  (stat'ing),  re.  The  act  of  one  who  states 
anything ;  statement ;  as,  the  stating  of  one's  opinions. 

Sta'tion  (sta'shiin),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  statio,  from  stare, 
statum,  to  stand.  See  Stand.]  1.  The  act  of  standing  ; 
also,  attitude  or  pose  in  standing  ;  posture.     [iJ.] 

A  station  like  the  herald,  Mercury.  Shak. 

Their  manner  was  to  stand  at  prayer,  whereupon  their  meet- 
ings unto  that  purpose  .  .  .  had  the  names  of  stations  given 
them.  Hooker. 

2.  A  state  of  standing  or  rest ;  equilibrium.     [06s.] 
All  progression  is  performed  by  drawing  on  or  impelling  for- 
ward some  part  which  was  before  in  station,  or  at  quiet. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  The  spot  or  place  where  anything  stands,  especially 
where  a  person  or  thing  habitually  stands,  or  is  appointed 
to  remain  for  a  time ;  as,  the  station  of  a  sentinel.  Spe- 
cifically :  (a)  A  regular  stopping  place  in  a  stage  road  or 
route ;  a  place  where  railroad  trains  regularly  come  to 
a  stand,  for  the  convenience  of  passengers,  taking  in 
fuel,  moving  freight,  etc.  (6)  The  headquarters  of  the 
police  force  of  any  precinct,  (e)  The  place  at  which  an 
instrument  is  planted,  or  observations  are  made,  as  in 
surveying,  (d)  (Biol.)  The  particular  place,  or  kind  of 
situation,  in  which  a  species  naturally  occurs ;  a  habitat. 


(e)  (Naut.)  A  place  to  which  ships  may  resort,  and 
where  they  may  anchor  safely.  (/)  A  place  or  region 
to  which  a  government  ship  or  fleet  is  assigned  for  duty. 
(g)  {Mil.)  A  place  calculated  for  the  rendezvous  of 
troops,  or  for  the  distribution  of  them ;  also,  a  spot  well 
adapted  for  offensive  or  defensive  measures.  Wilhelm 
{Mil.  Diet.).  (A)  {Mining)  An  enlargement  in  a  shaft 
or  galley,  used  as  a  landing,  or  passing  place,  or  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  pump,  tank,  etc. 

4.  Post  assigned ;  office ;  the  part  or  department  of 
public  duty  which  a  person  is  appointed  to  perform ; 
sphere  of  duty  or  occupation  ;  employment. 

By  spending  this  day  [Sunday]  in  religious  exercises,  we 
acquire  new  strength  and  resolution  to  perform  God's  will  in 
our  several  stations  the  week  following.  j^.  iV^e?son. 

5.  Situation ;  position ;  location. 

The  fig  and  date  —  why  love  they  to  remain 

In  middle  station,  and  an  even  plain  ?  Prior, 

6.  State ;  rank ;  condition  of  life ;  social  status. 

The  greater  part  have  kept,  I  see. 
Their  station.  Milton. 

They  in  France  of  the  best  rank  and  station.        Shak. 

7.  (Eccl.)  {a)  The  fast  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  days  of 
the  week,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  in  memory  of  the 
council  which  condemned  Christ,  and  of  his  passion. 
(6)  {R.  C.  Ch.)  A  church  in  which  the  procession  of  the 
clergy  halts  on  stated  days  to  say  stated  prayers. 
Addis  &  Arnold,  (c)  One  of  the  places  at  which  eccle- 
siastical processions  pause  for  the  performance  of  an  act 
of  devotion ;  formerly,  the  tomb  of  a  martyr,  or  some 
similarly  consecrated  spot ;  now,  especially,  one  of  those 
representations  of  the  successive  stages  of  our  Lord's 
passion  which  are  often  placed  round  the  naves  of  large 
churches  and  by  the  side  of  the  way  leading  to  sacred 
edifices  or  shrines,  and  which  are  visited  in  rotation, 
stated  services  being  performed  at  each ;  —  called  also 
Station  of  the  cross.    Fairholt. 

Station  bill.  {Naut.)  Same  as  Quarter  6t'H,  under  Quar- 
ter. —  Station  house,  (a)  The  house  serving  for  the  head- 
quarters of  the  police  assigned  to  a  certain  district,  and 
as  a  place  of  temporary  confinement.  (6)  The  house  used 
as  a  shelter  at  a  railway  station.  —  Station  master,  one  who 
has  charge  of  a  station,  esp.  of  a  railway  station.  —  Station 
pointer  {Surv.),  an  instrument  for  locating  on  a  chart  the 
position  of  a  place  from  vphich  the  angles  subtended  by 
three  distant  objects,  whose  positions  are  known,  have 
been  observed.  — Station  staff  iSurv.),  an  instrument  for 
taking  angles  in  surveying.     Craig. 

Syn.  —  Station,  Depot.  In  the  United  States,  a  stop- 
ping place  on  a  railway  for  passengers  and  freight  is  com- 
monly called  a  depot ;  but  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
official  use,  and  in  eommon  speech,  the  more  appropriate 
name,  station,  has  been  adopted. 

Sta'tion  (sta'shiin),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stationed 
(-shiind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Stationing.]  To  place ;  to  set ; 
to  appoint  or  assign  to  the  occupation  of  a  post,  place, 
or  office ;  as,  to  station  troops  on  the  right  of  an  army ; 
to  station  a  sentinel  on  a  rampart ;  to  station  ships  on  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

He  gained  the  brow  of  the  hill,  where  the  English  phalanx 
was  stationed.  Lyttelton. 

Sta'tlon-al  (-al),  a.  [L.  stationalis ;  cf.  F.  station- 
nale  {eglise).']     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  station,     [i?.] 

Sta'tlon-a-rl-ness  (-a-rX-nes),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  stationary ;  fijcity. 

Sta'tlon-a-ry  (-S-ry),  a.  [L.  stationarius :  cf.  F.  sta- 
tionnaire.  Cf.  Stationer.]  1.  Not  moving;  not  ap- 
pearing to  move  ;  stable  ;  fixed. 

Charles  Wesley,  who  is  a  more  stationary  man,  does  not  be- 
lieve the  story.  Soutliey. 

2.  Not  improving  or  getting  worse ;  not  growing  wiser, 
greater,  better,  more  excellent,  or  the  contrary. 

3.  Appearing  to  be  at  rest,  because  moving  in  the  line 
of  vision ;  not  progressive  or  retrograde,  as  a  planet. 

Stationary  air  (Physiol.),  the  air  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  does  not  leave  the  limgs  in  respiration.  — 
Stationary  engine,  (a)  A  steam  engine  that  is  perma- 
nently placed,  in  distinction  from  a  portable  engine,  loco- 
motive, marine  engine,  etc.  SpecificaUy :  (6)  A  factory 
engine,  in  distinction  from  a  blowing,  pumping,  or  other 
kind  of  engine  which  is  also  permanently  placed. 

Sta'tion-a-ry,  n. ;  pi.  -ries  (-rlz).  One  who,  or  that 
which,  is  stationary,  as  a  planet  when  apparently  it  has 
neither  progressive  nor  retrograde  motion.  Holland. 

Sta'tion-er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  Stationary,  a.]  1.  A 
bookseller  or  publisher ;  —  formerly  so  called  from  his  oc- 
cupying a  stand,  or  station,  in  the  market  place  or  else- 
where.    [06s.]  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  sells  paper,  pens,  quills,  inkstands,  pencils, 
blank  books,  and  other  articles  used  in  writing. 

Sta'tion-er-y  (-er-y),  re.  The  articles  usually  sold  by 
stationers,  as  paper,  pens,  ink,  quills,  blank  books,  etc. 

Sta'tion-er-y,  a.  Belonging  to,  or  sold  by,  a  stationer. 

Sta'tism  (sta'tTz'm),  re.  [From  State.]  The  art  of 
governing  a  state ;  statecraft-;  policy.     [06s.] 

The  enemies  of  God  .  .  .  call  our  religion  statism.    South. 

Sta'tist  (-tist),  n.    [From  State.]    1.  A  statesman ; 
a  politician;  one  skilled  in  government.    [06s.] 
Statists  indeed. 
And  lovers  of  their  country.  Milton. 

2.  A  statistician.  Fawcett. 

Sta-tiS'tiC  (sta-tTs'ik),  )  a.   [Cf .  F.  statistique.']   Of  or 

Sta-tis'tic-al  (-tl-kal),  j  pertaining  to  statistics ;  as, 
statistical  knowledge ;  statistical  tabulation. 

Sta-tis'tic-al-ly,  adv.     in  the  way  of  statistics. 

Stat'iS-ti'Clan  (stat'Is-tTsh'an),  re.  [Cf.  F.  statisti- 
cien.']  One  versed  in  statistics;  one  who  collects  and 
classifies  facts  for  statistics. 

Sta-tis'tlcs  (sta-tTs'tiks),  n.  [Cf.  F.  statistique,  G. 
statistik.  See  State,  ra.]  1.  The  science  which  has  to 
do  with  the  collection  and  classification  of  certain  facts 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  people  in  a  state.  [In 
this  sense  grammatically  singular.] 

2.  pi.  Classified  facts  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  a  state,  their  health,  their  longevity,  domestic 
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economy,  arts,  property,  and  political  strength,  their  re- 
sources, the  state  of  the  country,  etc. ,  or  respecting  any 
particular  class  or  interest ;  especially,  those  facts  which 
can  be  stated  in  numbers,  or  in  tables  of  numbers,  or  in 
any  tabular  and  classified  arrangement. 

Stat'is-tol'0-gy  (stat'is-t51'o-jy),  re.  IStaiistics  + 
-logy.']    See  Statistics,  2. 

Sta'tive  (sta'tlv),  a.  [L.  stativus,  fr.  stare,  statum, 
to  stand.]  (Mil.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  fixed  camp,  or 
military  posts  or  quarters.     [06s.  or  J2.] 

Stat'O-blast  (stat'S-blast),  n.  [Gr.  (rraTot  standing 
(i.  e.,  remaining)  -)-  -blast.] 
(Zool.)  One  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  internal  buds,  or 
germs,  produced  in  the  in- 
terior of  certain  Bryozoa  and 
sponges,  especially  in  the 
fresh-water  species;  — 
also  called  winter  buds. 

(t^^  They  are  protected 
by  a  firm  covering,  and  are 
usually  destined  to  perpetu- 
ate the  species  during  the 
winter  season.  They  burst 
open  and  develop  in  the 
spring.  In  some  fresh-wa- 
ter sponges  they  serve  to  preserve  the  species  during 
the  dry  season.    See  Illust.  under  Phylactol^mata. 

Sta-tOC'ra-cy  (sta-tok'ra-s^),  n.  [State  -{■  -cracy,  as 
in  demoC7-acy.]  Government  by  the  state,  or  by  polit- 
ical power,  in  distinction  from  government  by  ecclesi- 
astical power.     [R.]  O.  A.  Brownson. 

Stat'U-a  (stSt'iS-a),  n.     [L.]    A  statue.     [06s.] 
They  spake  not  a  word  ; 
But,  like  dumb  statuas  or  breathing  stones, 
Gazed  each  on  other.  Shak, 

Stat'u-a-ry  (-a-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Statuaries  (-riz).  [L. 
statuarius,  n.,  fr.  statuarius,  a.,  of  or  belonging  to  stat- 
ues, fr.  statua  statue :  cf.  F.  statuaire.    See  Statue.] 

1.  One  who  practices  the  art  of  making  statues. 

On  other  occasions  the  statuaries  took  their  subjects  from  the 
poets.  Addison. 

2.  [L.  statuaria  (sc.  ars)  :  cf.  F.  statuaire.']  The  art  of 
carving  statues  or  images  as  representatives  of  real  per- 
sons or  things ;  a  branch  of  sculpture.      Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  A  collection  of  statues ;  statues,  collectively. 
Stat'ue  (stSt'ia ;  135),  n.     [F.,  fr.  L.  statua  (akin  to 

stativus  standing  still),  fr.  stare,  statum,  to  stand.  See 
Stand.]  1.  The  likeness  of  a  living  being  sculptured 
or  modeled  in  some  solid  substance,  as  marble,  bronze,  or 
wax ;  an  image  ;  as,  a  statue  of  Hercules,  or  of  a  Uon. 

I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold.  Shak, 

2.  A  portrait.     [06s.]  Massinger. 

Stat'ue,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Statded  (-fid) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Statuing.]  To  place,  as  a  statue  ;  to  form  a 
statue  of ;  to  make  into  a  statue.  "  The  whole  man  be- 
comes as  if  staiued  into  stone  and  earth."  Feltham. 

Stat'ued  (stSt'iid),  a.  Adorned  with  statues.  "The 
statued  haW."   Longfellow.  "StowecZ  niches."  G.Eliot. 

Stat'ue-less  (stat'fl-les),  a.    Without  a  statue. 

Stat'ue-like'  (-lik'),  a.    Like  a  statue  ;  motionless. 

Stat'U-esque'  (-fi-Ssk'),  a.  Partaking  of,  or  exempli- 
fying, the  characteristics  of  a  statue ;  having  the  sym- 
metry,  or  other  excellence,  of  a  statue  artistically  made ; 
as,  statuesque  limbs  ;  a  statuesque  attitude. 

Their  characters  are  mostly  statuesque  even  in  this  respect, 
that  they  have  no  background.  Hare. 

Stat'u-esttue'ly,  adv.  In  a  statuesque  manner ;  in  a 
way  suggestive  of  a  statue  ;  like  a  statue. 

A  character  statuesquely  simple  in  its  details.     Lowell. 

Stat'U-ette'  (-ef),  re.  [F. ;  cf.  It.  statuetta.]  A  small 
statue  ;  —  usually  applied  to  a  figure  much  less  than  life 
size,  especially  when  of  marble  or  bronze,  or  of  plaster 
or  clay  as  a  preparation  for  the  marble  or  bronze,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  figure  in  terra  cotta  or  the  like.  Cf. 
FianRiNE. 

Sta-tu'ml-nate  (sta-tii'mT-nat),  V.  t.  [L.  statumina^ 
tus,  p.  p.  of  statuminare  to  prop,  fr.  statumen  a  prop,  fr. 
steteere  to  place.]  To  prop  or  support.  [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Stat'ure  (stSt'fir ;  135),  n.  [F.  stature,  OF.  estature, 
from  L.  statura,  originally,  an  upright  posture  ;  hence, 
height  or  size  of  the  body,  from  stare,  statum.,  to  stand. 
See  Stand.]  The  natural  height  of  an  animal  body ;  — 
generally  used  of  the  human  body. 

Foreign  men  of  mighty  stature  came.  Dryden. 

Stat'ured  (-urd),  a.    Arrived  at  full  stature.     [R.] 

II  Sta'tUS  (sta'tiis),  n.  [L.]  State  ;  condition  ;  posi- 
tion of  affairs. 

II  Sta'tUS  in'  quo'  (in'  kwo'),  ll  Sta'tus  quo'.    [L., 

state  in  which.]  The  state  in  which  anjrthing  is  already. 
The  phrase  is  also  used  retrospectively,  as  when,  on  a 
treaty  of  peace,  matters  return  to  the  status  quo  ante 
bellum,  or  are  left  in  statu  quo  ante  bellum,  i.  e.,  the 
state  (or,  in  the  state)  before  the  war. 

Stat'U-ta-ble  (stat'u-ta-b'l ;  135),  a.  1.  Made  or  in- 
troduced by  statute ;  proceeding  from  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  as,  a  statutable  provision  or  remedy. 

2.  Made  or  being  in  conformity  to  statute ;  standard  ; 
as,  statutable  measures. 

Stat'U-ta-bly,  adv.    Conformably  to  statute. 

Stat'Ute  (-fit),  n.  [F.  statut,  LL.  statutum,  from  L. 
statutus,  p.  p.  ef  statuere  to  set,  station,  ordain,  fr.  status 
position,  station,  fr.  stare,  statum,  to  stand.  See  Stand, 
and  cf.  CoNSTiTDTE,  Destitute.]  1.  An  act  of  the  leg- 
islature of  a  state  or  country,  declaring,  commanding, 
or  prohibiting  something ;  a  positive  law ;  the  written 
will  of  the  legislature  expressed  with  all  the  requisite 
forms  of  legislation ;  —  used  in  distinction  from  common 
law.    See  Common  law,  under  Common,  a.         Bouvier. 

^W^  Statute  is  commonly  applied  to  the  acts  of  a  legis- 
lative body  consisting  of  representatives.  In  monarchies, 
the  laws  of  the  sovereign  are  called  edicts,  decrees,  ordi- 
nances, rescripts,  etc.  In  works  on  international  law  and 
in  the  Roman  law,  the  term  is  used  as  embracing  all  laws 
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imposed  by  competent  authority.  Statutes  in  this  sense 
are  dividea  into  statutes  real,  statutes  personal,  and  stat- 
utes mixed ;  statutes  real  applying  to  immovables ;  stat- 
utes personal  to  movables ;  and  statutes  mixed  to  both 
classes  of  property. 

2.  An  act  of  a  corporation  or  of  its  founder,  intended  as 
a  permanent  rule  or  law  ;  as,  the  stattites  of  a  university. 

3.  An  assemblage  of  farming  servants  (held  possibly 
by  statute)  for  the  purpose  of  being  hired  ;  —  called  also 
statute  fair.    [.Eng.']    Cf.  3d  Mop,  2.  Halliwell. 

Statute  book,  a  record  of  laws  or  legislative  acts. 
Blackstone.  —  Statute  cap,  a  kind  of  woolen  cap ;  —  so 
called  because  enjoined  to  be  worn  by  a  statute,  dated  in 
1571,  in  behalf  of  the  trade  of  cappers.  [Obs.]  HalliweU. 
—  Statute  fair.  See  Statute,  »..  3,  above.  —  Statute  labor, 
a  definite  amount  of  labor  required  for  the  public  service 
in  making  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  as  in  certain  EngUsh 
colonies.  —  Statute  merchant  (Eng.  Law),  a  bond  of  record 
pursuant  to  the  stat.  13  Edw.  I.,  acknowledged  in  form 
prescribed,  on  which,  if  not  paid  at  the  day,  an  execution 
might  be  awarded  against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of 
the  debtor,  and  the  obligee  might  hold  the  lands  until 
out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  them  the  debt  was  satis- 
fied ;  —  called  also  a  pocket  judgment.  It  is  now  fallen 
into  disuse.  Tomlins.  Bouvier.  —  Statute  mile.  See  un- 
der Mile.  —  Statute  of  limitations  {Law),  a  statute  as- 
signing a  certain  time,  after  which  rights  can  not  be  en- 
forced by  action.  —  Statute  staple,  a  bond  of  record 
acknowledged  before  the  mayor  of  the  staple,  by  virtxie 
of  which  the  creditor  may,  on  nonpayment,  forthwith 
have  execution  against  the  body,  lands,  and  goods  of 
the  debtor,  as  in  the  statute  merchant.  It  is  now  dis- 
used.   Blackstone. 

Syn. — Act;  regulation;  edict;  decree.    See  Law. 

Stat'U-tO-ry  (stSffi-to-rj^ ;  135),  a.  Enacted  by  stat- 
ute ;  depending  on  statute  for  its  authority ;  as,  a  statv^ 
tory  provision. 

Staunch  (stanch),  Staunch'ly,  Staunch'ness,  etc 
See  Stanch,  Stanohly,  etc. 

Stau'ro-lite  (sta'ro-Ut),  n.  [Gr.  oraupot  a  cross  + 
-lite.'\  (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  brown  to  black  color  oc- 
curring in  prismatic  crystals,  often  twinned  so  as  to 
form  groups  resembling  a  cross.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  iron,  and  is  generally  found  imbedded  in  mica 
schist.     Called  also  granatite,  and  grenatite. 

Stau'ro-lit'ic  (-ITt'Ik),  a.  (Min.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Btaurolite  ;  resembling  or  containing  staurolite. 

Stau'ro-scope  (sta'ro-skop),  n.  [Gr.  crravpos  a  cross 
■{■  -scope.']  {Crysiaiiog.)  An  optical  instrument  used  in 
determining  the  position  of  the  planes  of  light-vibration 
in  sections  of  crystals. 

Stau'ro-Ude  (sta'rS-tid),  re.  [F.  staurotide,  from  Gr. 
<TTavpiaT6s  cruciform  (from  Gr.  o-xaupos  a  cross)  +  e'Sos 
form.]     {Min.)  Staurolite. 

Stave  (stav),  n.  [From  Staff,  and  corresponding  to 
the  pi.  staves.  See  Staff.]  1.  One  of  a  number  of  nar- 
row strips  of  wood,  or  narrow  iron  plates,  placed  edge 
to  edge  to  form  the  sides,  covering,  or  lining  of  a  vessel 
or  structure  ;  esp.,  one  of  the  strips  which  form  the 
sides  of  a  cask,  a  pail,  etc. 

2.  One  of  the  cylindrical  bars  of  a  lantern  wheel ;  one 
of  the  bars  or  rounds  of  a  rack,  a  ladder,  etc. 

3.  A  metrical  portion ;  a  stanza ;  a  staff. 

Let  us  chant  a  passing  stave 

In  honor  of  that  hero  brave.         Wordsworth. 

4.  {Mus.)  The  five  horizontal  and  parallel  lines  on 
and  between  which  musical  notes  are  written  or  printed ; 
the  staff.     [06s.] 

Stave  jointer,  a  machine  for  dressing  the  edges  of  staves. 

Stave,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Staved  (stavd)  or  Stovb 
(stov) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stavinq.]  [From  Stave,  re. ,  or 
Staff,  «.]  1.  To  break  in  a  stave  or  the  staves  of ;  to 
break  a  hole  in  ;  to  burst ;  —  often  with  in  ;  as,  to  stave 
a  cask ;  to  stave  in  a  boat. 

2.  To  push,  as  with  a  staff ;  —  with  off. 

The  condition  of  a  servant  staves  him  off  to  a  distance.  South. 

3.  To  delay  by  force  or  craft ;  to  drive  away ;  —  usu- 
ally with  off ;  as,  to  stave  off  the  execution  of  a  project. 

And  answered  with  such  craft  as  "women  use, 

Guilty  or  guiltless,  to  stave  off  a  chance 

That  "breaks  upon  them  perilously.  Tennyson. 

4.  To  suffer,  or  cause,  to  be  lost  by  breaking  the  cask. 

All  the  wine  in  the  city  has  been  staved.       Sandys. 

6.  To  furnish  with  staves  or  rundles.  Knolles. 

6.  To  render  impervious  or  solid  by  driving  with  a 
calking  iron  ;  as,  to  stave  lead,  or  the  joints  of  pipes  into 
which  lead  has  been  run. 

To  stave  and  tail,  in  bear  baiting,  tlo  stave)  to  interpose 
with  the  staff,  doubtless  to  stop  the  bear ;  (to  tail)  to  hold 
back  the  dog  by  the  tail.  Mares. 

Stave,  V.  i.  To  burst  in  pieces  by  striking  against 
something ;  to  dash  into  fragments. 

Like  a  vessel  of  glass  she  stove  and  sank.    Longfellow. 

Staves  (stavz  or  stavz ;  277),  re.  /  pi.  of  Staff. 
"Banners,  scarves  and  staves.''''  £,  Browning.  Also 
(stavz),  pi.  of  Stave. 

Staves'a'cre  (stavz'a'ker),  re.  [Corrupted  from  NL. 
Staphis  agria,  Gr.  aTa.<^i<;  dried  grape  -|-  aypios  wild.] 
{Bot.)  A  kind  of  larkspur  {Delphinium  Staphysagria), 
and  its  seeds,  which  are  violently  purgative  and  emetic. 
They  are  used  as  a  parasiticide,  and  in  the  East  for  poi- 
soning fish. 

Stave'WOOd'  (stav'w55d'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  tall  tree 
(Simaruba  amara)  growing  in  tropical  America.  It  is 
one  of  the  trees  which  yield  quassia. 

Stav'lng  (stav'ing),  re.  A  casing  or  lining  of  staves  ; 
especially,  one  encircling  a  water  wheel. 

Staw  (sta),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Dan.  staae  to  stand,  Sw.  std,. 
V163.]     To  be  fixed  or  set ;  to  stay.     IProv.  Eng.'] 

Stay  (sta),  re.  [AS.  siseg,  akin  to  D.,  G.,  Icel.,  Sw.,  & 
Dan.  stag  ;  cf .  OF.  estai,  F.  etai,  of  Teutonic  origin.] 
(Naut.)  A  large,  strong  rope,  employed  to  support  a 
mast,  by  being  extendi  <'  from  the  head  of  one  roast 
down  to   some  other,  or   to   sotue  part  of  the  vessel 


Those  which  lead  forward  are  called  fore-and-aft  stays  ; 
those  which  lead  to  the  vessel's  side  are  called  backstays. 
See  niust.  of  Ship. 

In  stays,  or  Hove  In  stays  (Naut.),  in  the  act  or  situa- 
tion of  staying,  or  going  about  from  one  tack  to  anoth- 
er. R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.  —  Stay  holes  (Naut.),  openings  in  the 
edge  of  a  staysail  through  which  the  hanks  pass  which 
join  it  to  the  stay.  —  Stay  tackle  (Naut.),  a  tackle  attached 
to  a  stay  and  used  for  hoisting  or  lowering  heavy  articles 
over  the  side.  —  To  miss  stays  (Naut.),  to  fail  in  the  at- 
tempt to  go  about.  Totten.  —  Triatic  stay  (Naut.),  a  rope 
secured  at  the  ends  to  the  heads  of  the  foremast  and 
mainmast  with  thimbles  spliced  to  its  bight  into  which 
the  stay  tackles  hook. 

Stay  (sta),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stayed  (stad)  or 
Staid  (stad) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Staying.]  [OF.  estayer,  F. 
etayer  tc  prop,  fr.  OF.  estai,  F.  etai,  a  prop,  probably 
f  r.  OD.  stade,  staeye,  a  prop,  akin  to  E.  stead  ;  or  cf .  stay 
a  rope  to  support  a  mast.    Cf.  Staid,  a..  Stay,  v.  i.] 

1.  To  stop  from  motion  or  falling ;  to  prop  ;  to  fix 
firmly ;  to  hold  up ;  to  support. 

Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  Ills  ha^ids,  the  one  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  other  on  the  other  side.  Ex.  xvii.  12. 

Sallows  and  reeds  .  .  .  for  vineyards  useful  found 
To  stay  thy  vines.  Dryden. 

2.  To  support  from  sinking  ;  to  sustain  with  strength  ; 
to  satisfy  in  part  or  for  the  time. 

He  has  devoured  a  whole  loaf  of  bread  and  butter,  and  it  has 
not  staid  his  stomach  for  a  minute.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  bear  up  under ;  to  eudtire  ;  to  support ;  to  re- 
sist successfully. 

She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms. 

Nor  bide  the  encounter  of  assailing  eyes.  Shah. 

4.  To  hold  from  proceeding ;  to  withhold  ;  to  restrain ; 
to  stop ;  to  hold. 

Him  backward  overthrew  and  down  him  stayed 
"With  their  rude  hands  and  grisly  grapplement.     Spenser. 
All  that  may  stay  their  minds  from  thinking  that  true  wliich 
they  heartily  wish  were  false.  Hooker. 

6.  To  hinder ;  to  delay  ;  to  detain ;  to  keep  back. 

Your  ships  are  stayed  at  V^inice.  Shak. 

This  business  staid  me  in  London  almost  a  week.    Evelyn. 

1  was  willing  to  stay  my  reader  on  an  argument  that  appeared 

to  me  new.  Locke. 

6.  To  remain  for  the  purpose  of ;  to  wait  for.  "  I  stay 
dinner  there."  Shak. 

7.  To  cause  to  cease  ;  to  put  an  end  to. 

Stay  your  strife.  Shak. 

For  flattering  planets  seemed  to  say 
This  child  should  ills  of  ages  stay.  Emerson. 

8.  (Engin.)  To  fasten  or  secure  with  stays ;  as,  to  stay 
a  flat  sheet  in  a  steam  boiler. 

9.  (Naut.)  To  tack,  as  a  vessel,  so  that  the  other  side 
of  the  vessel  shall  be  presented  to  the  wind. 

To  stay  a  mast  (Naut.),  to  incline  it  forward  or  aft,  or 
to  one  side,  by  the  stays  and  backstays. 
Stay  (sta),  V.  i.    [V163.    See  Stay  to  hold  up,  prop.] 

1.  To  remain  ;  to  continue  in  a  place  ;  to  abide  fixed 
for  a  space  of  time ;  to  stop  ;  to  stand  stiU. 

She  would  command  the  hasty  sun  to  stay.     Spenser. 
Stay,  I  command  you  ;  stay  and  hear  me  first.    Dryden. 
I  stay  a  little  longer,  as  one  stays 
To  cover  up  the  embers  that  still  bum.    Longfellow. 

2.  To  continue  in  a  state. 

The  flames  augment,  and  stay 

At  their  full  height,  then  languish  to  decay.  Dryden. 

3.  To  wait ;  to  attend  ;  to  forbear  to  act. 

I  '11  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us.        Shak. 
The  father  can  not  stay  any  longer  for  the  fortune.     Locke. 

4.  To  dwell ;  to  tarry ;  to  linger. 

I  must  stay  a  little  on  one  action.  Dryden. 

6.  To  rest ;  to  depend  ;  to  rely  ;  to  stand ;  to  insist. 

I  stay  here  on  my  bond.  S/tak. 

Ye  despise  this  word,  and  trust  in  oppression  and  perverse- 

ness,  and  stay  thereon.  Isa.  xxx.  12. 

6.  To  come  to  an  end ;  to  cease  ;  as,  that  day  the 
storm  stayed.     lArchaic] 

Here  my  commission  stays.  Shak. 

7.  To  hold  out  In  a  race  or  other  contest ;  as,  a  horse 
stays  well.     IColloq.] 

8.  (Naut. )  To  change  tack,  as  a  ship. 

Stay,  re.     [Cf.  OF.  estai,  F.  etai  support,  and  E.  stay  a 

rope  to  support  a  mast.]    1.  That  which  serves  as  a  prop ; 

a  support.     "My  only  strength  and  rfaj/."  Milton. 

Trees  serve  as  so  many  stays  for  their  vines.    Addison. 

Lord  Liverpool  is  the  single  stay  of  this  ministry.    Coleridge. 

2.  pi.  A  corset  stiffened  with  whalebone  or  other  ma- 
terial, worn  by  women,  and  rarely  by  men. 

How  the  strait  stays  the  slender  waist  constrain.      Qay. 

3.  Continuance  in  a  place ;  abode  for  a  space  of  time  ; 
sojourn  ;  as,  you  make  a  short  stay  in  this  city. 

Make  haste,  and  leave  thy  business  and  thy  care  ; 
No  mortal  interest  can  be  worth  t)iy  stay.  Dryden. 

Embrace  the  hero  and  his  stay  implore.  Waller. 

4.  Cessation  of  motion  or  progression ;  stand  ;  stop. 

Made  of  sphere  metal,  never  to  decay 
Until  liis  revolution  was  at  stay.  Milton, 

Affairs  of  state  seemed  rather  to  stand  at  a  stay.    Hayward. 

5.  Hindrance;  let;  check.     \_Obs.] 

They  were  able  to  read  good  authors  without  any  stay,  if  the 
book  were  not  false.  liohynsoit  (More's  Utopia). 

6.  Restraint  of  pission  ;  moderation  ;  caution  ;  stead- 
iness ;  sobriety.  [Obs.]  "  Not  grudging  that  tliy  lust 
hath  boimds  and  «/«?/.<;."  Herbert. 

The  wisdom,  stay,  and  moderation  of  the  king. 

Jiacon. 
With  prudent  sta^'  he  long  deferred 
The  rough  contention.  J'trilips. 

7.  (Engin.)  Strictly,  a  part  in  tension  to 
hold  the  parts  together,  or  stiffen  tliem. 

Stay  bolt  (Afech.),  a  bolt  or  short  rod,  con- 
necting opposite  plates,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  being  bulged  out  when  acted   upon  by  stay  Bolt. 
a  pressure  which  tends  to  force  them  apart, 


as  in  the  leg  of  a  steam  boiler.  —  Stay  bask,  a  stiff  piece 
of  wood,  steel,  or  whalebone,  for  the  front  support  of  a 
woman's  stays.  Cf.  Busk.  —  Stay  rod,  a  rod  which  acts 
as  a  stay,  particularly  in  a  steam  boiler. 

Stayed  (stad),  a.  Staid ;  fixed ;  settled ;  sober;  — now 
written  staid.     See  Staid.  Bacon.    Pope. 

Stayed'ly,  adv.    Staidly.    See  Staidly.     [iJ.] 

Stayed'ness, re.  1.  Staidness.  lArchaic]   W.fVhately. 

2.  Solidity ;  weight.     IB.]  Camden. 

Stay'er  (sta'er),  n.  One  who  upholds  or  supports ; 
that  which  props ;  one  who,  or  that  which,  stays,  stops, 
or  restrains ;  also,  colloquially,  a  horse,  man,  etc.,  that 
has  endurance,  as  in  a  race. 

Stay'lace'  (-las'),  re.     A  lace  for  fastening  stays. 

Stay'less,  a.     without  stop  or  delay.     Mir.  for  Mag. 

Stay'mak'er  (-mak'er),  re.  One  whose  occupation  is 
to  make  stays. 

Stay'nil  (-nil),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  The  European  starling. 
IProv.  Eng.] 

Stay'saU'  (sta'sal';  among  sailers,  sta's'l),  re.  {Naut.') 
Any  sail  extended  on  a  stay. 

Stay'ship'  (-ship'),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  A  remora,  —  fabled 
to  stop  ships  by  attaching  itself  to  them. 

Stead  (stSd),  re.  [OE.  stede  place,  AS.  siede  ;  akin 
to  LG.  &  D.  stede,  OS.  stad,  stedi,  OHG.  stat,  G.  stall, 
st'dtte,  Icel.  staSr,  Dan.  sted,  Sw.  stad,  Goth,  staps,  and 
E.  stand.    V163.     See  Stand,  and  cf.  Staith,  Stithy.] 

1.  Place,  or  spot,  in  general.  lObs.,  except  in  compo- 
sition.] Chaucer. 

Fly,  therefore,  fly  this  fearful  stead  anon.      Spenser. 

2.  Place  or  room  whi^h  another  had,  has,  or  might 
have.    "  Stewards  of  your  steads."         Piers  Plowman. 

In  stead  of  bounds,  he  a  pillar  set.  Cha-ucer. 

3.  A  frame  on  which  a  bed  is  laid ;  a  bedstead.     [iJ.] 

The  genial  bed, 
Sallow  the  feet,  the  borders,  and  the  stead.     Dryden. 

4.  A  farmhouse  and  offices.     IProv.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 
^S"  The  word  is  now  commonly  used  as  the  last  part 

of  a  compound  ;  as,  tsxvastead,  'hovaestead,  Toa.dstead,  etc. 

In  stead  of,  in  place  of.    See  Instead.  —  To  stand  in 

stead,  or  To  do  stead,  to  be  of  use  or  great  advantage. 

The  smallest  act  .  .  .  shaU  stand  us  in  great  stead.    Aiterbury. 

Here  thy  sword  can  do  thee  little  stead.         Milton, 

Stead,  V.  t.    1.  To  help  ;  to  support ;  to  benefit ;  to 

assist. 

Perhaps  my  succour  or  advisement  meet. 
Mote  stead  you  much  your  purpose  to  subdue.   Spenser. 
It  nothing  steads  us 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves.  Shak. 

2.  To  fill  the  place  of.     lObs.]  Shak. 

Stead'fast  (-fast),  a.  IStead  -\-fast,  that  is,  fast  in 
place.]  [Written  also  stedfast.]  1.  Firmly  fixed  or 
established ;  fast  fixed  ;  firm.  "  This  steadfast  globe  of 
earth."  Spenser. 

2.  Not  fickle  or  wavering ;  constant ;  firm  ;  resolute  ; 
unswerving ;  steady.     '^ Steadfast  eye."  Shak. 

Abide  steadfast  unto  him  [thy  neighbor]  in  the  time  of  his 
trouble.  Ecclus.  xxii.  23. 

Whom  resist  steadfast  in  the  faith.       1  Fet.  v.  9. 
Stead'fast-ly,  adv.    In  a  steadfast  manner ;  firmly. 
Steadfastly  believe  that  whatever  God  has  revealed  is  infalli- 
bly true.  Wake. 
Stead'fast-ness,  re.      The  quality  or  state  of  being 
steadfast ;  firmness  ;  fixedness ;  constancy.    "  The  stead- 
fastness of  your  faith."                                           Col.  ii.  5. 
To  prove  her  wifehood  and  her  steadfastness.    Chaucer. 
Stead'i-ly  (-i-iy),  adv.    In  a  steady  manner. 
Stead'1-ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  steady. 
Steadiness  is  a  point  of  prudence  as  well  as  of  courage. 

L*  Estrange. 
Syn.  —  Constancy ;  resolution ;  unchangeableness. 
Stead'illg  (stSd'ing),  re.     The  barns,  stables,  cattle 
yards,  etc.,  of  a  farm ;  —  called  also  onstead,  farmstead, 
farm  offices,  or  farmery.     IProv.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Stead'y  (-y),  a.  ICompar.  Steadibk  (-I-er) ;  superl. 
Steadiest.]  [Cf.  AS.  stedig  sterile,  barren,  stseSSig, 
steady  (in  gestseSSig),  D.  stedig,  stadig,  steeg,  G.  st'dtig, 
stetig.  See  Stead,  re.]  1.  Firm  in  standing  or  position ; 
not  tottering  or  shaking  ;  fixed  ;  firm.  "  The  softest, 
steadiest  plume."  Eeble. 

Their  feet  steady,  their  hands  diligent,  their  eyes  watchful, 
and  their  hearts  resolute.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  Constant  in  feeling,  purpose,  or  pursuit ;  not  fickle, 
changeable,  or  wavering  ;  not  easily  moved  or  persuaded 
to  alter  a  purpose ;  resolute  ;  as,  a  man  steady  in  his 
principles,  in  his  purpose,  or  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object. 

3.  Regular  ;  constant ;  undeviating  ;  uniform  ;  as,  the 
steady  course  of  the  sun  ;  a  steady  breeze  of  wind. 

Syn.  —  Fixed  ;  regalar ;  uniform  ;  undeviating  ;  inva- 
riable ;  unremitted  ;  stable. 

Steady  rest  (Mach.),  a  rest  in  a  turning  lathe,  to  keep  a 
long  piece  of  work  from  trembling. 

Stead'y,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Steadied  (-Id-^ ;  p.  pr, 
&  vb.  re.  Steadying.]  To  make  steady ;  to  liold  or  keep 
from  shaking,  reeling,  or  falling ;  to  make  or  keep  firm  ; 
to  support ;  to  make  constant,  regular,  or  resolute. 

Stead'y,  v.  i.  To  become  steady ;  to  I'egain  a  steady 
position  or  state  ;  to  move  steadily. 

Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide. 

She  steadies  with  upright  keel.  Coleridge. 

Steak  (stalt),  re.  [OE.  steike,  Icel.  steik,  akin  to  Icel. 
steikja  to  roast,  stik7ia  to  be  roasted  or  scorched,  and  E. 
stick,  the  steak  being  broiled  on  a  spit.  See  Stick,  v.  t.] 
A  slice  of  beef,  broiled,  or  cut  for  broiling; — also  ex- 
tended to  the  meat  of  other  large  animals  ;  as,  venison 
steak  ;  bear  slenk  ;  pork  steak  ;  turtle  steak. 

Steal  (stel),  re.  [See  Stale  a  handle.]  A  handle  ;  a 
stale,  or  stele.     lArchaic  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

And  in  his  hand  a  huge  poloax  did  bear, 

Whose  steale  was  iron-studded  but  not  long.     Spenser, 

Steal  (stel),  V.  t.  limp.  STole  (stol) ;  p.  «.  Stolen 
(sto'l'n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stealing.]  [OE.  stfloi,  AS. 
stelan  ;  akin  to  OFries.  stela,  D.  stelen,  OHG.  stetan,  O. 
stehlen,  Icel.  .^tela,  Sw.  stjala,  Dan.  stixle,  Goth,  stilan.] 
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1.  To  take,  and  carry  away,  feloniously ;  to  take  with- 
out right  or  leave,  and  with  intent  to  keep  wrongfully  ; 
as,  to  steal  the  personal  goods  of  another. 

Maugre  thy  heed,  thou  must  for  indigence 
Or  steals  or  beg,  or  borrow,  thy  dispense.  Chaucer. 

The  man  who  stole  a  goose  and  gave  away  the  giblets  in 
alms.  ^-  Eliot. 

2.  To  withdraw  or  convey  clandestinely  (reflexive) ; 
hence,  to  creep  furtively,  or  to  insinuate. 

They  could  insinuate  and  steal  themselves  under  the  same 

by  their  humble  carriage  and  submission.  Spenser. 

He  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's  favor.  Shak. 

3.  To  gain  by  insinuating  arts  or  covert  means. 

So  Absalom  stole  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel.   2  Sam.  xv.  6. 

4.  To  get  into  one's  power  gradually  and  by  impercep- 
tible degrees ;  to  take  possession  of  by  a  gradual  and 
imperceptible  appropriation  ;  —  with  away. 

Variety  of  objects  has  a  tendency  to  steal  away  the  mind 
from  its  steady  pursuit  of  any  subject.  /.  Watts. 

B.  To  accomplish  in  a  concealed  or  unobserved  man- 
ner ;  to  try  to  carry  out  secretly ;  as,  to  steal  a  look. 

Always,  when  thou  changest  thine  opinion  or  course,  profess 
it  plainly,  .  .  .  and  do  not  think  to  steal  it.  Bacon. 

To  steal  a  march,  to  march  in  a  covert  way  ;  to  gain 
an  advantage  unobserved  ;  —  formerly  followed  by  of, 
but  now  by  on  or  upon,  and  sometimes  by  over  ;  as,  to 
steal  a  march  upon  one's  pohtical  rivals. 
She  yesterday  wanted  to  steal  a  march  of  poor  Liddy.   Smollett. 

Fifty  thousand  men  can  not  easily  steal  a  march  over  the 
■ea.  Walpole. 

Syn.  —  To  fllch  ;  pilfer ;  purloin  ;  thieve. 

Steal  (etel),  D.  i.  1.  To  practice,  or  be  guilty  of, 
theft ;  to  commit  larceny  or  theft. 

Thou  Shalt  not  steal.  Ex.  xx.  15. 

2.  To  withdraw,  or  pass  privily ;  to  slip  in,  along,  or 
away,  unperceived  ;  to  go  or  come  furtively.       Chaucer. 

Fixed  of  mind  to  avoid  further  entreaty,  and  to  fly  all  com- 
pany, one  night  she  stole  away.  Sir  P.  Sidneii. 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no  leave.    Shak. 
A  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Kose  like  a  steam  of  rich,  distilled  perfumes, 
And  stole  upon  the  air.  Milton. 

Steal'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  steals  ;  a  thief. 

2.  {Shipbuilding)  The  endmost  plank  of  a  strake 
which  stops  short  of  the  stem  or  stem. 

Steal'lng,  ».  1.  The  act  of  taking  feloniously  the 
personal  property  of  another  without  his  consent  and 
knowledge ;  theft ;  larceny. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen  ;  stolen  property ;  —  chiefly 
used  in  the  plural. 

Steal'lng-ly,  adv.  By  stealing,  or  as  by  stealing,  fur- 
tively, or  by  an  invisible  motion.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Stealth  (stath),  n.      [OE.  stalpe.      See  Steal,  v.  /.] 

1.  The  act  of  stealing ;  theft.     [Ois.'] 

The  owner  proveth  the  stealth  to  have  been  committed  upon 
him  by  such  an  outlaw.  Spenser. 

2.  The  thing  stolen ;  stolen  property.  [OJs.]  "  Slut- 
tish dens  .  .  .  serving  to  cover  .s/eartA.s."    Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

3.  The  bringing  to  pass  anything  in  a  secret  or  con- 
cealed manner  ;  a  secret  procedure  ;  a  clandestine  prac- 
tice or  action ;  —  in  either  a  good  or  a  bad  sense. 

Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.       Pope. 

The  monarch,  blinded  with  desire  of  wealth. 

With  steel  invades  the  brother's  life  by  stealth.    Dryden. 

I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood.  Shak. 

Stealtb'ful   (-ful),   a.      Given  to  stealth ;    stealthy. 

[06i.]  —  Stealth'ful-ly,  adv.     [05i.]  —  Stealth'ful- 

nesB,  n.    [Oto.] 

Stealth'1-ly  (-i-\^),  adv.    In  a  stealthy  maimer. 

Stealth'i-ness,  n.  The  state,  quality,  or  character  of 
being  stealthy ;  stealth. 

Stealth'llke'  (-lik'),  a.    Stealthy ;  sly.     Wordsworth. 

Stealth'y  (-J),  a.     ICompar.  Stealthier  (-T-er) ;  su- 
perl.   Stealthiest.]      Done  by  stealth ;    accomplished 
clandestinely  ;  unperceived ;  secret ;  furtive  ;  sly. 
[Withered  murder]  with  his  stealthy  pace,  .  .  . 
Moves  like  a  ghost.  Shak. 

Steam  (stem),  n.  [OE.  stem,  steem,  vapor,  flame, 
AS.  steam  vapor,  smoke,  odor ;  akin  to  I),  stoom  steam, 
perhaps  originally,  a  pillar,  or  something  rising  like  a 
pillar ;  cf.  Gr.  arieLv  to  erect,  (rrvKoi  a  pillar,  and  E. 
stand.']  1.  The  elastic,  aeriform  fluid  into  which  water 
is  converted  when  heated  to  the  boiling  point ;  water  in 
the  state  of  vapor.         ^ 

2.  The  mist  formed  by  condensed  vapor ;  visible  vapor ; 

—  so  called  in  popular  usage. 

3.  Any  exhalation.  "  A  steam  of  rich,  distilled  per- 
fumes." Milton. 

Dry  steam,  steam  which  does  not  contain  water  held  in 
suspension  mechanically )  —  sometimes  appUed  to  super- 
heated steam.  —  Exhaust  steam.  See  under  Exhaust.  — 
High  steam,  or  High-pressure  steam,  steam  of  which  the 
pressure  greatly  exceeds;  that  of  the  atmosphere.  —  Low 
Bteam,  or  Low-pressure  stjsam,  steam  of  which  the  pres- 
sure is  less  than,  equal  iw,  or  not  greatly  above,  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  —  Saturated  steam,  steam  at  the  temper- 
ature of  the  boiling  point  which  corresponds  to  its  pres- 
sure ;  —  sometimes  also  appUed  to  wet  steam.  —  Super- 
heated steam,  steam  heated  to  a  temperature  higher  than 
the  boiling  point  corresponding  to  its  pressure.  It  can 
not  exist  m  contact  with  water,  nor  contain  water,  and 
resembles  a  perfect  gas ;  —  called  also  surcharged  steam, 
anhydrous  steam,  and  steam  gas.  —  Wet  steam,  steam 
which  contains  water  held  in  suspension  mechanically ; 

—  called  also  misty  steam. 

5^°°  Steam  is  often  used  adjectively,  and  in  combina- 
tion, to  denote,  produced  by  heat,  or  operated  by  power, 
derived  from  steam,  in  distmction  from  other  sources  of 
power  ;  as  in  steam  boiler  or  i^eam-boiler,  steam  dredger 
or  steam-iieigeT,  steam,  engine  or  steam-ensiae,  steam 
heat,  steam  plow  or  rfeam-plow,  etc. 

Steam  blower,  (a)  A  blower  for  producing  a  draught 
consisting  of  a  jet  or  jets  of  steam  in  a  chimney  or  un- 
der a  fire.    (6)  A  fan  blower  driven  directly  by  a  steam 
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engine.  —  Steam  boiler,  a  boiler  for  producing  steam.    See 
Boiler,  3,  and  Note.    In  the  illustration,  the  shell  a  of 
the  boiler  is  part-       ^,^.,,— =— j->^ 
ly  in   section,        ^~--'  a     ii|- 
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after  traversing 
the  outside  of 
the  shell,  and 
through  which 
the  gases  are  led 
to  thesmoke  pipe 
d,  which  delivers 
themtothechim-  Horizontal  Tubular  Steam  Boiler,  set  in 
ney ;  b  is  the  man-  Brickwork  ;  partly  in  Section, 

hole ;  c  the  dome ; 

e  the  steam  pipe  ;  /  the  feed  and  blow-off  pipe ;  17  the  safe- 
ty valve ;  h  the  water  gauge.  —  Steam  car,  a  car  driven 
by  steam  power,  or  drawn  by  a  locomotive.  —  Steam  car- 
riage, a  carriage  upon  wheels  moved  on  common  roads 
by  steam.  —  Steam  casing.  See  Steam  jacket,  under 
Jacket.  —  Steam  chest,  the  box  or  chamber  from  wliich 
steam  is  distributed  to  the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine, 
steam  pump,  etc.,  and  which  usually  contains  one  or 
more  valves ;  —  called  also  valve  chest,  and  valve  box.  See 
Illust.  of  Slide  valve,  under  Slide.  —  Steam  chimney,  an 
annular  chamber  around  the  chimney  of  a  boiler  furnace, 
for  drying  steam.  —  Steam  coil,  a  coil  of  pipe,  or  a  collec- 
tion of  connected  pipes,  for  containing  steam ;  —  used  for 
heating,  drying,  etc.  —  Steam  colors  (Calico  Printing), 
colors  in  wliich  the  chemical  reaction  fixing  the  coloring 
matter  in  the  fiber  is  produced  by  steam.  —  Steam  cylin- 
der, the  cylinder  of  a  steam  engine,  which  contains  the 
piston.  See  Elusi.  of  Slide  valve,  under  Slide.  —  Steam 
dome  (Steam  Boilers),  a  chamber  upon  the  top  of  the 
boiler,  from  which  steam  is  conducted  to  the  engine. 
See  Illust.  of  Steam  boiler,  above.  —  Steam  fire  engine,  a 
fire  engine  consisting  of  a  steam  boiler  and  engine,  and 
pump  which  is  driven  by  the  engine,  combined  and 
mounted  on  wheels.  It  is  usually  drawn  by  horses,  but 
is  sometimes  made  self-propelUng.  —  Steam  fitter,  a  fitter 
of  steam  pipes.  —  Steam  fitting,  the  act  or  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  steam  fitter ;  also,  a  pipe  fitting  for  steam  pipes. 
—  Steam  gas.  See  Superheated  steam,  above.  —  Steam 
gauge,  an  instrument  tor  indicating  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  in  a  boiler.  The  mercurial 
steam  gauge  is  a  bent  tube  partially 
filled  with  mercury,  one  end  of  which 
is  connected  with  the  boiler  while  the 
other  is  open  to  the  air,  so  that  the 
steam  by  its  pressure  raises  the  mer- 
cury in  the  long  Umb  of  the  tube  to  a 
height  proportioned  to  that  pressure. 
A  more  common  form,  especially  for 
high  pressures,  consists  of  a  spring 
pressed  upon  by  the  steam,  and  con- 
nected with  the  pointer  of  a  dial.  The 
spring  may  be  a  flattened,  bent  tube, 
closed  at  one  end,  which  the  entering 
steam  tends  to  straighten,  or  it  may  steam  Gauge, 
be  a  diaphragm  of  elastic  metal,  or  a  partly  in  Section, 
mass  of  confined  air,  etc.  —  Steam  gun, 
a  machine  or  contrivance  from  which  projectiles  may  be 
thrown  by  the  elastic  force  of  steam.  —  Steam  hammer,  a 
hammer  for  forging,  which  is  worked  directly  by  steam ; 
especially,  a  hammer  which  is  guided  vertically  and  oper- 
ated by  a  vertical  steam  cyUnder  located  directly  oyer 
an  anvil.  In  the  variety  known  as  JVasmyth's,  the  cylin- 
der is  fixed,  and  the  hammer  is  attached  to  the  piston 
rod.  In  that  known  as  Condie^s,  the  piston  is  fixed,  and 
the  hammer  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder.  — 
Steam  heater,  (a)  A  radiator  heated  by  steam,  (ft)  An 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  steam  boiler,  radiator,  piping, 
and  fixtures  for  warming  a  house  by  steam.  —  Steam 
Jacket.  See  under  Jacket.  —  Steam  packet,  a  packet  or 
vessel  propelled  by  steam,  and  running  periodically  be- 
tween certain  ports.  —  Steam  pipe,  any  pipe  for  convey- 
ing steam ;  specifically,  a  pipe  through  which  steam  is 
supplied  to  an  engine.  —  Steam  plow  or  plough,  a  plow, 
or  gang  of  plows,  moved  by  a  steam  engine.  —  Steam 
port,  an  opening  for  steam  to  pass  through,  as  from  the 
steam  chest  into  the  cylinder.  —  Steam  power,  the  force 
or  energy  of  steam  applied  to  produce  results;  power 
derived  from  a  steam  engine.  —  Steam  propeller.  See 
Propeller.  —  Steam  pump,  a  small  pumping  engine  op- 
erated by  steam.  It  is  usually 
direct-acting.  —  Steam  room 
(Steam  Boilers),  the  space  in 
the  boiler  above  the  water 
level,  and  in  the  dome,  which 
contains  steam.  —  Steam  table, 
a  table  on  which  are  dishes 
heated  by  steam  for  keeping 
food  warm  in  the  carving  room 
of  a  hotel,  restaurant,  etc.  — 
Steam  trap,  a  self-acting  device 
by  means  of  which  water  that  _   _ 

accumulates  in  a  pipe  or  vessel  containing  steam  will  be 
discharged  without  permitting  steam  to  escape.  —  Steam 
tug,  a  steam  vessel  used  in  towing  or  propelling  ships.  — 
Steam  vessel,  a  vessel  propelled  by  steam ;  a  steamboat 
or  steamship ;  a  steamer.  —  Steam  wMstle,  an,  apparatus 
attached  to  a  steam  boiler, 
as  of  a  locom'Otive,  through 
which  steam  is  rapidly  dis- 
charged, producing  a  loud 
whistle  which  serves  as  a 
warning  or  a  signal.  The 
steam  issues  from  a  narrow 
annular  orifice  around  the 
upper  edge  of  the  lower 
cup  or  hemisphere,  strik- 
ing the  thin  edge  of  the  beU 
above  it,  and  producing 
sound  in  the  manner  of  an 
organ  pipe  or  a  common 
whistle. 

Steam  (stem),  v.  i.  limp. 
&  p.  p.  Steamed  (stemd) ;  ^^j^  ^^^  j^ 

p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Steaming.]     "'■=•""        section. 
1.  To  emit  steam  or  vapor. 

My  brother's  ghost  hangs  hovering  there. 
O'er  his  warm  blood,  that  steams  into  the  air.      Drj/den. 


Steam  Pump. 


2.  To  rise  in  vapor ;  to  issue,  or  pass  off,  as  vapor. 
The  dissolved  amber  .  .  .  steamed  away  into  the  air.    Boyle. 

3.  To  move  or  travel  by  the  agency  of  steam. 

The  vessel  steamed  out  of  port.       i\r.  P.  Willis. 

4.  To  generate  steam ;  as,  the  boiler  steams  well. 
Steam  (stem),  v.  t.    1.  To  exhale.     \_Obs.]    Spenser. 
2.  To  expose  to  the  action  of  steam ;  to  apply  steam 

to  for  softening,  dressing,  or  preparing;  as,  to  steam 
wood  ;  to  steam  cloth  ;  to  steam  food,  etc. 

Steam'boat'  (-bof),  n.  A  boat  or  vessel  propelled 
by  steam  power  ;  —  generally  used  of  river  or  coasting 
craft,  as  distinguished  from  ocean  steamers. 

Steamlioat'lng,  n.  1.  The  occupation  or  business 
of  running  a  steamboat,  or  of  transporting  merchandise^ 
passengers,  etc.,  by  steamboats. 

2.  {Bookbinding)  The  shearing  of  a  pile  of  books  which 
are  as  yet  uncovered,  or  out  of  boards.  Knight. 

Steam'  en'glne  (Sn'jTn).   An  engine  moved  by  steam. 

(11^°°  In  its  most  common  forms  its  essential  parts 
are  a  piston,  a  cylinder,  and  a  valve  gear.  The  piston 
works  in  the  cylinder,  to  which  steam  is  admitted  by 
the  action  of  the  valve  gear,  and  communicates  mo- 
tion to  the  machinery  to  be  actuated.  Steam  engines 
are  thus  classified  :  1.  According  to  the  way  the  steam  is 
used  or  applied,  as  condensing,  noncondensing,  com- 
pound, double-acting,  single-acting,  triple-expansion, 
etc.  2.  According  to  the  motion  of  the  piston,  as  recip- 
rocating, rotary,  etc.  3.  According  to  the  motion  im- 
parted by  the  engine,  as  rotative  saaa  nonroiative.  4.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  the  arrangement  of  the  engine,  as  stationary, 
portable,  and  seniiportable  engines,  horizontal  and  verti- 
cal engines,  beam  engine,  oscillating  engine,  direct-acting 
and  back-acting  engines,  etc.  6.  According  to  their  uses, 
2i^  portable,  marine,  locomotive,  pumping,  blowing,  wind- 
ing, and  stationary  engines,  the  latter  term  referring  to 
factory  engines,  etc.,  and  not  technically  to  pumping  or 
blowing  engines.  Locomotive  and  piortable  engines  are 
usually  high-pressure,  noncondensing,  rotative,  and  di- 
rect-acting. Marine  engines  are  high  or  low  pressure, 
rotative,  and  generally  condensing,  double-acting,  and 
compound.  Paddle  engines  are  generally  beam,  side- 
lever,  oscillating,  or  direct-acting.  Screiv  engines  are 
generally  direct-acting,  back-acting,  or  oscillating.  Sta- 
tionary engines  belong  to  various  classes,  but  are  gener- 
ally rotative.  A  horizontal  or  incUned  stationary  steam 
engine  is  ca'Jed  a  left-hand  or  a  right-hand  engine  when 
the  crank  shaft  and  driving  pulley  are  on  the  left-hand 
side,  or  the  riglit-hand  side,  respectively,  of  the  engine, 
to  a  person  looking  at  them  from  the  cylinder,  and  is 
said  to  run  forward  or  backtvard  when  the  crank  traverses 
the  upward  half,  or  lower  half,  respectively,  of  its  path, 
while  the  piston  rod  makes  its  stroke  outward  from  the 
cylinder.  A  marine  engine,  or  the  engine  of  a  locomotive, 
is  said  to  run  forward  when  its  motion  is  such  as  would 
propel  the  vessel  or  the  locomotive  forward.  Steam  en- 
gines are  further  classified  as  double-cylinder,  disk,  semi 
cylinder,  trunk  engines,  etc.  Machines,  such  as  cranes, 
hammers,  etc.,  of  which  the  steam  engine  forms  a  parti 
are  called  steam  cranes,  steam  hammers,  etc.  See  Illus- 
tration in  Appendix. 


Portable  Steam  Engin». 


Let  the  crude  humors  dance_ 
In  heated  brass,  steaming  with  fire  intense. 


J.  Pmlips. 


A  Horizontal  Steam  Engine.  B  Vertical  Steam  Engme. 

Back-acting,  or  Back-action,  steam  engine,  a  steam  en< 
gine  in  which  the  motion  is 
transmitted  backward  from 
the  crosshead  to  a  crank 
which  is  between  the  cross- 
head  and  the  cylinder,  or 
beyondthecylinder.—  Port- 
able steam  engine,  a  steam 
engine  combined  vdth,  and 
attached  to,  a  boiler  which 
is  mounted  on  wheels  so  as 
toadmitof  easy  transporta- 
tion ;  —  used  for  driving 
machinery  in  the  field,  as 
thrashing  machines,  drain- 
ing pumps,  etc.  —  Semiport- 
able  steam  engine,  a  steam 
engine  combined  with,  and 
attached  to,  a  steam  boiler,  but  not  mounted  on  wheels. 

Steam'er  (-er),  n.  1.  A  vessel  propelled  by  steam ;  a 
steamship  or  steamboat. 

2.  A  steam  fire  engine.    See  under  Steam. 

3.  A  road  locomotive  for  use  on  common  roads,  as  in 
agricultural  operations. 

4.  A  vessel  in  which  articles  are  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  steam,  as  in  washing,  in  cookery,  and  in  various 
processes  of  manufacture. 

5.  (Zool.)  The  steamer  duck. 

Steamer  duck  (Zool.),  a  sea  duck  (Tachyeres  cinereus\ 
native  of  Patagonia  and  Terra  del  Fuego,  which  swims 
and  dives  vrith  great  agility,  but  which,  when  full  grown, 
is  incapable  of  flight,  owing  to  its  very  small  wings. 
Called  also  loggerhead,  race  horse,  and  side-wheel  dzick. 

Steam'i-ness  (-i-n6s),  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of 
being  steamy  ;  vaporousness ;  mistiness. 

Steam'ship'  (-ship'),  n.  A  ship  or  seagoing  vessel 
propelled  by  the  power  of  steam  ;  a  steamer. 

Steam'y  (-y),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  i-esembling,  steam; 
full  of  steam ;  vaporous ;  misty.  Cowper. 

Stean  (sten),  n.  &  V.    See  Steen.  Spenser 

Stean'lng,  n.    See  Steening. 

Ste-ap'sin  (ste-Sp'sTn),  n.  (^Physiol.  Chem.)  An  un- 
organized ferment  or  enzyme  present  in  pancreatic  juice. 
It  decomposes  neutral  fats  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids. 

Ste'a-rate  (ste'a-rat),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  stearis 
acid  ;  as,  ordinary  soap  consists  largely  of  sodium  or  po- 
tassium stcarnte,^. 
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Ste-ar'lc  (ste-5r'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  stearique.J  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  obtained  from,  stearin  or  tal- 
low ;  resembling  tallow. 

Stearic  acid  (.Chem.),  a  monobasic  fatty  acid,  obtained 
in  the  form  of  white  crystalline  scales,  soluble  in  alco- 
hol and  ether.    It  melts  to  an  oily  liquid  at  69°  C. 

Ste'a-rln  (ste'a-rin),  71.  [6r.  ajiap  tallow,  suet :  cf. 
v.  stiarine.'\  (Physiol.  Chem.)  One  of  the  constituents 
of  animal  fats  and  also  of  some  vegetable  fats,  as  the 
butter  of  cacao.  It  is  especially  characterized  by  its 
solidity,  so  that  when  present  in  considerable  quantity 
it  materially  increases  the  hardness,  or  raises  the  melt- 
ing point,  of  the  fat,  as  in  mutton  tallow.  Chemically, 
it  is  a  compound  of  glyceryl  with  three  molecules  of  ste- 
aric acid,  and  hence  is  technically  cailed  iristearin,  or 
glyceryl  tristearaie. 

Ste'a-rol'ic  (-rol'Tk),  a.  [Stearic  +  oleic  +  -fc] 
(Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  of  the 
acetylene  series,  isologous  with  stearic  acid,  and  ob- 
tained, as  a  white  crystalUne  substance,  from  oleic  acid. 

Ste'a-rone  (ste'a-ron),  n.  (Chem.)  The  ketone  of 
stearic  acid,  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
(C,7H35)2.CO,  by  the  distillation  of  calcium  stearate. 

Ste'a-rop'tene  (-rop'ten),  n.  [Stearic  -\-  -optene  as  in 
elseop/ene.]  (Chem.)  The  more  solid  ingredient  of  cer- 
tain volatile  oils ;  —  contrasted  with  elseoptene. 

II  Ste'ar-rhe'a  (ste'ar-re'a),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  crTe'ap 
tallow  -f-  peii/  to  flow.]     (Med. )  Seborrhea. 

Ste'a-ryl  (ste'a-rTl),  n.  [Stearic  +  -yl.']  (Chem.)  The 
hypothetical  radical  characteristic  of  stearic  acid. 

Ste'a-tlte  (-tit),  n.  [Gr.  a-rdap,  o-Ttaros,  fat,  tallow  : 
cf.  F.  steatite.']  (Min.)  A  massive  variety  of  talc,  of  a 
grayish  green  or  brown  color.  It  forms  extensive  beds, 
and  is  quarried  for  fireplaces  and  for  coarse  utensils. 
Called  also  potstone,  lard  stone,  and  soapstone. 

Ste'a-tit'lC  (-tit'ik),  a.  (Min.)  Pertaining  to,  or  of 
the  nature  of,  steatite ;  containing  or  resembling  steatite. 

II  Ste'a-tO'ma  (-to'ma),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  crTedTujua,  fr. 
ffreaToOi'  to  turn  into  tallow  or  suet,  fr.  aHap,  -aros,  fat, 
suet.]    (3Ied.)  A  cyst  containing  matter  like  suet. 

Ste'a-tom'a-tous  (-tom'a-tus  or  -to'ma- ;  277),  a.  [Cf . 
F.  steatomateux.]     (Med.)  Of  the  nature  of  a  steatoma. 

II  Ste'a-top'y-ga  (-tSp'i-ga),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a-reop, 
ore'aTos,  fat  -\-  Truyf)  the  buttocks.]  A  remarkable  accre- 
tion of  fat  upon  the  buttocks  of  Africans  of  certain  tribes, 
especially  of  Hottentot  women. 

Ste'a-top'y-gOUS  (-gus),  a.    Having  fat  buttocks. 
Specimens  of  the  steatopygoiis  Abyssinian  breed.    Burton. 

Sted  (stSd),  n.,  Sted'fast  (fast),  a.,  Sted'fast-Iy, 
adv.,  etc.    See  Stead,  Steadfast,  etc. 

Stee  (ste),  re.  [Cf.  G.  stiege.  V164.  See  Stair.] 
A  ladder.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]    [Written  also  stey.] 

Steed  (sted),  re.  [OE.  stede,  AS.  steda  a  stud-horse, 
war  horse,  fr.  stod  a  stud  of  breeding  steeds ;  akin  to  G. 
stute  a  mare,  Icel.  stedda,  stoS,  a  stud.  V163.  See 
Stud  of  horses.]  A  horse,  especially  a  spirited  horse  for 
state  or  war ;  —  used  chiefly  in  poetry  or  stately  prose. 
"Aknight  upouarfeed."  Chaucer. 

Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed.  Skak. 

Steedless,  a.    Having  no  steed  ;  without  a  horse. 

Steek  )  (stek),  V.  t.    [Cf.  Stick,  v.  t."]    To  pierce  with 

Steik  j  a  sharp  instrument ;  hence,  to  stitch ;  to 
sew;  also,  to  fix;  to  fasten.     [Scot.] 

Steel  (stel),  n.  [AS.  stel,  styl,  style ;  akin  to  D. 
staal,  G.  stahl,  OHG.  stahal,  Icel.  stal,  Dan.  staal,  Sw. 
sial.  Old  Prussian  stakla.]  1.  (Metal.)  A  variety  of  iron 
intermediate  in  composition  and  properties  between 
wrought  iron  and  cast  iron  (containing  between  one  half 
of  one  per  cent  and  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  carbon), 
and  consisting  of  an  alloy  of  iron  with  an  iron  carbide. 
Steel,  unlike  wrought  iron,  can  be  tempered,  and  retains 
magnetism.  Its  malleability  decreases,  and  fusibility 
increases,  with  an  increase  in  carbon. 

2.  An  instrimient  or  implement  made  of  steel ;  as  :  — 

(a)  A  weapon,  as  a  sword,  dagger,  etc.  "  Brave  Mac- 
beth .  .  .  with  his  brandished  s^ed. "  Shak. 

While  doubting  thus  he  stood, 
Received  the  steel  bathed  in  his  brother's  blood.    Dryden. 

(b)  An  instrument  of  steel  (usually  a  round  rod)  for 
sharpening  knives. 

(c)  A  piece  of  steel  for  striking  sparks  from  flint. 

3.  Fig.  :  Anything  of  extreme  hardness ;  that  which 
is  characterized  by  sternness  or  rigor.  "  Heads  of  steel." 
Johnson.     "Manhood's  heart  of  j/ee/."    Byron. 

4.  (Med.)  A  chalybeate  medicine.  Dunglison. 

^ff^  Steel  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  compounds, 
generally  of  obvious  meaning ;  as,  steel-cla,i,  steel-ziit, 
*<eei-hearted,  steel-viatcA,  steel-voiatcA,  etc. 

BesBemer  Bteel.  (Metal.)  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Blis- 
ter steel.  (Metal.)  See  under  Blister.  —  Cast  steel  (Me- 
tal.), a  fine  variety  of  steel,  originally  made  by  smelting 
blister  or  cementation  steel ;  hence,  ordinarily,  steel  of 
any  process  of  production  when  remelted  and  cast.  — 
Chromium  steel  (Metal.),  a  hard,  tenacious  variety  con- 
taining a  little  chrommm,  and  somewhat  resembling 
tungsten  steel.  —  Mild  steel  (Metal.),  a  kind  of  steel  having 
a  lower  proportion  of  carbon  than  orduiary  steel,  render- 
ing it  softer  and  more  malleable.  —  Puddled  steel  (Metal.), 
a  variety  of  steel  produced  from  cast  iron  by  the  pud- 
dling process.  —  Steel  duck  (Zo'dl.),  the  goosander,  or  mer- 
ganser. [Prov.  Eng.]  —  Steel  mill,  (a)  (Firearms)  See 
Wheel  lock,  under  Wheel,  (b)  A  mill  which  has  steel 
grinding  surfaces,  (c)  A  mill  where  steel  is  manufactured. 
—  Steel  trap,  a  trap  for  catch- 
ing wild  animals.  It  consists 
of  two  iron  jaws,  which  close 
by  means  of  a  powerful  steel 
spring  when  the  animal  dis- 
turbs the  catch,  or  tongue,  by 
which  they  are  kept  open.  — 
Steel  wine,  wine,  usually  sher- 


Steel  Trap. 


ry,  m  which  steel  filings  have  been  placed  for  a  consider- 
able time,  —  used  as  a  medicine.  —  Tincture  of  steel  (Med. ), 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  chloride  of  iron.  —  Tungsten 
gteel  (Metal.)„  a  variety  of  steel  containing  a  small  amount 
of  tungsten,  and  noted  for  its  tenacity  and  hardness,  as 


well  as  for  its  malleability  and  tempering  qualities.    It 
is  also  noted  for  its  magnetic  properties. 

Steel  (stel),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Steeled  (steld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Steeling.]  [AS.  stylan;  cf.  Icel.  stxla. 
See  Steel,  m.]  1.  To  overlay,  point,  or  edge  with  steel ; 
as,  to  steel  a  razor ;  to  steel  an  ax. 

2.  Fig. :  To  make  bard  or  strong ;  hence,  to  make  in- 
sensible or  obdurate. 

Lies  well  steeled  with  weighty  arguments.  Shak. 

O  God  of  battles  !  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts.  Shak. 

Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion, 
And  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms  ?  Addison. 

3.  Fig. :  To  cause  to  resemble  steel,  as  in  smoothness, 
polish,  or  other  qualities. 

These  waters,  steeled 
By  breezeless  air  to  smoothest  pohsh.     Wordsworth. 

4.  (Elec.)  To  cover,  as  an  electrotype  plate,  with  a 
thin  layer  of  iron  by  electrolysis.  The  iron  thus  depos- 
ited is  very  hard,  like  steel. 

Steel'bOW'  goods'  (stel'bou'  gd8dz').  (Scots  Law) 
Those  goods  on  a  farm,  such  as  corn,  cattle,  implements 
of  husbandry,  etc.,  which  may  not  be  carried  off  by  a  re- 
moving tenant,  as  being  the  property  of  the  landlord. 

Steel'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  points,  edges,  or  covers 
with  steel. 

Steel'er,  n.    (Shipbuilding)  Same  as  Stealer. 

Steel'head'  (-hed'),  n.  1.  (Zoiil.)  A  North  Pacific 
salmon  (Sabno  Gairdneri)  found  from  Northern  Cali- 
fornia to  Siberia  ;  —  called  also  hardhead,  and  preestl. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  ruddy  duck. 

Steel'i-ness  (-i-n5s),  n.    The  quality  of  being  steely. 

Steel'ing,  n.  The  process  of  pointing,  edging,  or 
overlaying  with  steel;  specifically,  acierage.  See  Steel,  v. 

Steel'y  (-y),  a.    1.  Made  of  steel ;  consisting  of  steel. 

"  The  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance."  Shak. 

Around  his  shop  the  steely  sparkles  flew.  Gay. 

2.  Resembling  steel ;  hard  ;  firm ;  haying  the  color  of 
steel.     "  His  hair  v/3,B  steely  gTa,y."  The  Century. 

She  would  unarm  her  noble  heart  of  that  steeh/  resistance 
against  the  sweet  blows  of  love.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Steely  iron,  a  compound  of  iron  contauiing  less  than  one 
half  of  one  per  cent  of  carbon. 

Steel'yard  (stel'yard ;  coZZoj.  stil'yerd;  277),  re.  [So 
named  from  a  place  in 
London  called  the  Steel- 
yard, which  was  a  yard  in 
which  steel  was  sold.]  A 
form  of  balance  in  which 
the  body  to  be  weighed 
is  suspended  from  the 
shorter  arm  of  a  lever, 
which  turns  on  a  fulcrum, 
a  n  d  a    counterpoise 


Steelyard. 


caused  to  slide  upon  the  longer  arm  to  produce  equilib- 
rium, its  place  upon  this  arm  (which  is  notched  or  grad- 
uated) indicating  the  weight ;  a  Roman  balance  ;  —  very 
commonly  used  also  in  the  plural  form,  steelyards. 

Steem  (stem),  v.  &  n.    See  Esteem.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Steem,  v.  &  n.  See  1st  and  2d  Stem.   [Obs.]   Chaucer. 

Steen  (sten),  n.  [AS.  stsena.  See  Stone.]  [Written 
also  stean.]  1.  A  vessel  of  clay  or  stone.  "An  huge 
great  earth-pot  steane."  Spenser. 

2.  A  wall  of  brick,  stone,  or  cement,  used  as  a  lining, 
as  of  a  well,  cistern,  etc. ;  a  steening. 

Steen,  v.  t.  [AS.  stxnan  to  adorn  with  stones  or  gems. 
See  Stone.]  To  line,  as  a  well,  vidth  brick,  stone,  or 
other  hard  material..    [Written  also  stean,  and  stein.] 

II  Steen'bok'  (-bok').  n.  [D.  steen  stone  -)-  bok  buck.] 
(Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Steinbock. 

Steen'ing,  n.  A  lining  made  of  brick,  stone,  or  other 
hard  material,  as  for  a  well.     [Written  also  steaning.] 

Steen'kirk'  (sten'kerk'),  Stein'kirk'  (stiu'-),  n.  [So 

called  from  the  battle  of  Steinkirk,  in  1692,  on  which 
occasion  the  French  nobles  had  no  time  to  arrange  their 
lace  neckcloths.]  A  kind  of  neckcloth  worn  in  a  loose 
and  disorderly  fashion. 

Steep  (step),  a.     Bright ;  glittering  ;  fiery.      [Obs.'] 
His  eyen  steep,  and  rolling  in  his  head.        Chaucer. 

Steep,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Steeped  (stept) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Steeping.]  [OE.  stepen,  probably  fr.  Icel.  steypa 
to  cause  to  stoop,  cast  down,  pour  out,  to  cast  metals, 
causative  of  stTLpa  to  stoop ;  cf .  8w.  st'opa  to  cast,  to  steep, 
Dan.  stobe,  D.  &  G.  stippen  to  steep,  to  dip.  Cf.  Stoop, 
V.  i.]  To  soak  in  a  liquid  ;  to  macerate  ;  to  extract  the 
essence  of  by  soaking ;  as,  to  soften  seed  by  steeping  it 
in  water.    Often  used  figuratively. 

Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep.  Shak. 

In  refreshing  dew  to  steep 
The  little,  trembling  flowers.  Wordsworth. 

The  learned  of  the  nation  were  steeped  in  Latin.     Earle. 

Steep,  V.  i.  To  undergo  the  process  of  soaking  in  a 
liquid  ;  as,  the  tea  is  steeping.    [Colloq.] 

Steep,  n.  1.  Something  steeped,  or  used  in  steeping ; 
a  fertilizing  liquid  to  hasten  the  germination  of  seeds. 

2.  A  rennet  bag.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Steep,  a.  [Compar.  Steeper  (-er) ;  superl.  Steepest.] 
[OE.  steep,  step,  AS.  steap  ;  akin  to  Icel.  steypSr  steep, 
and  stUpa  to  stoop,  Sw.  stupa  to  fall,  to  tilt ;  cf .  OFries. 
stap  high.      Cf.   Stoop,  v.   i..  Steep,  v.   t.,  Steeple.] 

1.  Making  a  large  angle  with  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ; 
ascending  or  descending  rapidly  with  respect  to  a  hori- 
zontal line  or  a  level ;  precipitous ;  as,  a  steep  hill  or 
mountain ;  a  steep  roof ;  a  steep  ascent ;  a  steep  decliv- 
ity ;  a  steep  barometric  gradient. 

2.  DifHcuIt  of  access  ;  not  easily  reached  ;  lofty ;  ele- 
vated ;  high.     [Obs.]  Chapman. 

3.  Excessive  ;  as,  a  steep  price.    [Slang] 

Steep,  n.  A  precipitous  place,  hill,  mountain,  rock, 
or  ascent ;  any  elevated  object  sloping  with  a  large  angle 
to  tlie  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  a  precipice.  Dryden. 

We  had  on  eacli  side  nuked  rocks  and  mountains  broken  into 

a  thousand  irregular  steeps  and  precipices.  Addison. 

Bare  steeps,  where  desolation  stalks.    Wordsworth. 


Steep'-dOWn'  (step'doun'),  a.  Deep  and  precipitous; 
having  steep  descent.     [iJ.] 

Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire.  Shak. 

Steep'en  (step''n),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Steepened 
(step''nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Steepening.]  To  become 
steep  or  steeper. 

As  the  way  steepened  ...  I  could  detect  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hill  some  traces  of  the  old  path.  7/.  Miller. 

Steep'er  (-er),  n.  A  vessel,  vat,  or  cistern,  in  which 
things  are  steeped. 

Steep'i-ness  (-T-nes),  n.    Steepness.  Hawell, 

Steep'ish,  a.     Somewhat  steep.  Carlyle. 

Stee'ple  (ste'p'l),  n.  [OE.  stepel,  AS.  stepel,  slypel  ; 
akin  to  E.  steep,  a.]  (Arch.)  A  spire;  also,  the  tower 
and  spire  taken  together ;  the  whole  of  a  structure  if 
the  roof  is  of  spire  form.  See  Spire.  "  A  weathercock 
on  a,  steeple."  Shak. 

Rood  steeple.  See  Rood  toioer,  under  Rood.  —  Steeple 
bush  (Bot.),  a  low  shrub  (Spirxa  tomentosa)  having  dense 
panicles  of  minute  rose-colored  flowers ;  hardback.  — 
Steeple  chase,  a  race  across  country  between  a  number  of 
horsemen,  to  see  which  can  first  reach  some  distant  ob- 
ject, as  a  church  steeple  ;  hence,  a  race  over  a  prescribed 
course  obstructed  by  such  obstacles  as  one  meets  in  rid- 
ing across  country,  as  hedges,  walls,  etc.  —  Steeple  chaser, 
one  who  rides  in  a  steeple  chase ;  also,  a  horse  trained  to 
run  in  a  steeple  chase.  —  Steeple  engine,  a  vertical  back- 
acting  steam  engine  having  the  cylinder  beneath  the 
crosshead.  —  Steeple  house,  a  church.    [Obs.]   Jer.  Taylor, 

Stee'ple-chas'ing  (-chas'Tng),  re.  The  act  of  riding 
steeple  chases. 

Stee'ple-orowned'  (-kround'),  a.  1.  Bearing  a  stee- 
ple ;  as,  a  steeple-crowned  building. 

2.  Having  a  crown  shaped  like  a  steeple ;  as,  a  steeple- 
crowned  hat  ;  also,  wearing  a  hat  with  such  a  crown. 

This  grave,  bearded,  sable-cloaked,  and  steeple-crowned  pro- 
genitor. Haivthome. 

Stee'pled  (ste'p'ld),  a.  Furnished  with,  or  having 
the  form  of,  a  steeple  ;  adorned  with  steeples.     Fairfax. 

Steeply  (step'ly),  adv.  In  a  steep  manner;'  with 
steepness ;  with  precipitous  declivity. 

Steep'ness,  re.  1.  Quality  or  state  of  being  steep ; 
precipitous  declivity ;  as,  the  steepness  of  a  hill  or  a  roof. 

2.  Height;  loftiness.     [Obs.]  Chapman. 

Steep'-up'  (-iip')>  «■■     Lofty  and  precipitous.     [P.] 

Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill.  Shak. 

Steep'y  (-3^),  a.    Steep ;  precipitous.    [Poetic] 
No  more,  my  goats,  shall  I  behold  you  climb 
The  steepy  cliffs,  or  crop  the  flow'ry  thyme.     Drydetu 

Steer  (ster),  re.  [OE.  steer,  AS.  steor ;  akin  to  D.  & 
G.  slier  a  bull,  OHG.  stior,  Icel.  stjorr,  pjorr,  Sw.  tjur, 
Dan.  tyr,  Goth,  stiur,  Russ.  ter',  Pol.  tur,  Ir.  &  Gael. 
iarbh,  W.  iarw,  L.  taurus,  Gr.  raCpog,  Skr.  sthura  strong, 
stout,  AS.  star  large,  Icel.  storr,  OHG.  stUri,  stiuri, 
V168.  Cf.  Stirk,  Taurine,  a.]  A  young  male  of  thc 
ox  kind ;  especially,  a  common  ox ;  a  castrated  taurine 
male  from  two  to  four  years  old.    See  the  Note  under  Ox. 

Steer,  v.  t.    To  castrate ;  —  said  of  male  calves. 

Steer,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Steered  (sterd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Steering.]  [OE.  steeren,  steren,  AS.  stieran, 
styran,  steSrayi ;  akin  to  OFries.  «Hora,  siiura,  D.  sturen, 
OD.  stieren,  G.  steuern,  OHG.  stiuren  to  direct,  support, 
G.  steuer  contribution,  tax,  Icel.  styra  to  steer,  govern, 
Sw.  styra,  Dan.  styre,  Goth,  stiurjan  to  establish,  AS. 
steSr  a  rudder,  a  helm,  and  probably  to  Icel.  staurr  a 
pale,  stake,  Gr.  o-raupo!,  and  perhaps  ultimately  to  E. 
stand.  V168.  Cf.  Starboard,  Stern,  re.]  To  direct  the 
course  of :  to  guide  ;  to  govern ;  —  applied  especially  to  a 
vessel  in  the  water. 

That  with  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  did  steer.       Spenser. 

Steer,  v.  i.  1.  To  direct  a  vessel  in  its  course  ;  to 
direct  one's  course.     "No  helmsman  sieera."  Tennyson. 

2.  To  be  directed  and  governed  ;  to  take  a  direction, 
or  course ;  to  obey  the  helm ;  as,  the  boat  steers  easily. 

Where  the  wind 
Veers  oft,  as  oft  [a  ship]  so  steers,  .'ind  shifts  her  sail.   Milton. 

3.  To  conduct  one's  self  ;  to  'cake  or  pursue  a  course 
of  action. 

Steer,  re.  [AS.  steSr,  sti6r  ;  akin  to  D.  stnur,  G.  steuer, 
Icel.  styri.  V168.  See  Steer,  v.  t.]  [Written  also 
stere.]    A  rudder  or  helm.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Steer,  n.  [AS.  stedra.  See  Steer  a  rudder.]  A 
helmsman ;  a  pilot.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Steer'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  steered  ; 
dirigible. 

Steer'age  (ster'Sj ;  48),  n.  1.  The  act  or  practice  of 
steering,  or  directing ;  as,  the  steerage  of  a  ship. 

He  left  the  city,  and,  in  a  most  tempestuous  season,  forsook 
the  helm  and  steerage  of  the  commonwealth.  Jlilton. 

2.  (Naut.)  (a)  The  effect  of  the  helm  on  a  ship ;  the 
manner  in  which  an  individual  ship  is  affected  by  the 
helm,  (b)  The  hinder  p.art  of  a  vessel ;  the  stern.  [R.] 
Sivift.  (c)  Properly,  the  space  in  the  after  part  of  a 
vessel,  under  the  cabin,  but  used  generally  to  indicate 
any  part  of  a  vessel  having  the  poorest  accommodations 
and  occupied  by  passengers  paying  the  lowest  rate  of 
fare. 

3.  Direction  ;  regulation  ;  management ;  guidance. 

He  that  luith  the  sleerayc  of  my  course.  Shak. 

4.  That  by  which  a  course  is  directed.     [E.] 

Here  he  hung  on  high, 
The  steerage  of  his  wings.  Dryden. 

Steerage  passenger,  a  passenger  who  takes  passage  in 
the  steerage  of  a  vessel. 

Steer'age-way'  (-wii'),  n.  (Naut.)  A  rate  of  motion 
througli  the  water  sufficient  to  render  a  vessel  govern- 
able by  the  helm. 

Steer'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  steers ;  as,  a  boat  steerer. 

Steer'lng,  a.  &  re.  from  Steer,  v. 

Steering  wheel  (A'aut.),  the  wheel  by  means  of  which 
the  rudder  of  a  vessel  is  turned  and  the  vessel  is  steered. 

Steer'lesB,  a.    Having  no  rudder.     [Obs.]    Chauoer. 

Steer'llng  (-ITng),  re.     A  young  or  small  steer. 
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STEERSMAN 

Steers'mas  (aterz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Steebsmen  (-men). 
[Steer  a  rudder  -f-  man :  cf.  AS.  stedrmann.']  One  who 
steers ;  the  helmsman  of  a  vessel.  Milton. 

Steers'mate'  (-mat'),  n.  \_Steer  a  rudder  +  mate  a 
companion.]  One  who  steers ;  steersman.   [06s.]  Milton. 

Steeve  (stev),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Steeved  (stevd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Steevino.]  [Cf.  OD.  sieve  staff,  E.  stem, 
n.]  {Shipbuilding)  To  project  upward,  or  make  an  an- 
gle with  the  horizon  or  with  the  line  of  a  vessel's  keel ; 
— said  of  the  bowsprit,  etc. 

Steeve,  v.  t.  l.  (Shipbuilding)  To  elevate  or  fix  at 
an  angle  with  the  horizon ;  —  said  of  the  bowsprit,  etc. 

2.  To  stow,  as  bales  in  a  vessel's  hold,  by  means  of  a 
steeve.    See  Steeve,  re.  (&). 

Steeve,  re.  (Naut.)  (a)  The  angle  which  a  bowsprit 
makes  with  the  horizon,  or  with  the  line  of  the  vessel's 
keel ;  —  called  also  steeving.  (6)  A  spar,  with  a  block  at 
one  end,  used  in  stowing  cotton  bales,  and  similar  kinds 
of  cargo  which  need  to  be  packed  tightly. 

Steev'lng,  re.  1.  The  act  or  practice  of  one  who  steeves. 

2.  (Naut.)  See  Steeve,  re.  (a). 

Steg  (stEg),  re.  [Icel.  steggr  the  male  of  several  ani- 
mals. Cf.  Stag.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  gander.  [Written  also 
stag.']    [Prov.  Mng.']  Halliwell. 

Steg'a-nog'ra-phlst  (stSg'a-nSg'r4-fTst),  n.  One 
skilled  in  steganography  ;  a  cryptographer. 

Steg'a-nog'ra-phy  (-f^),  n.  [Gr.  oreyayds  covered  (fr. 
trriyeiv  to  cover  closely)  -f-  -graphy.']  The  art  of  writ- 
ing in  cipher,  or  in  characters  which  are  not  intelligible 
except  to  persons  who  have  the  key ;  cryptography. 

II  Steg'a-noph-thal'ma-ta  (-nSf-th5i'ma-ta),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  from  Gr.  a-reyavos  covered -|- 0(|)9(iA/xds  the  eye.] 
(Zo'dl.)  The  Discophora,  or  Phanerocarpse.  Called  also 
Steganophtkalmia. 

Ste-gan'o-pod  (stt-gSn'o-pSd  or  stSg'4-no-pSd),  n. 
(Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Steganopodes. 

II  Steg'a-nop'O-des  (stSg'a-nSp'o-dez),  re.  pZ.  [NL.,fr. 
Gr.  CTeyai/OTTOu?,  -ttoSo?,  web-footed  ;  o"Teyai/ds  covered 
-f-  iroui  toot.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  swimming  birds  in 
which  all  four  toes  are  united  by  a  broad  web.  It  in- 
cludes the  pelicans,  cormorants,  gannets,  and  others. 

Steg'a-nop'0-dOUS  (-dus),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  all  four 
toes  webbed  together. 

II  Steg-no'sls  (stSg-no'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a-Teyvai- 
<ri9.  See  Stegnotic]  (3fed.)  Constipation;  also,  con- 
striction of  the  vessels  or  ducts. 

Steg-not'lc  (-nSt'ik),  a.  [Gr.  o-TEyvurticds,  fr.  a-re- 
yvovi'  to  cover,  to  make  costive,  fr.  <TTeyv6s,  areyavo';, 
covered,  closed.]  (Med.)  Tending  to  render  costive,  or 
to  diminish  excretions  or  discharges  generally.  ^  re.  A 
Btegnotic  medicine ;  an  astringent. 

II  Steg'0-oeph'a-la  (steg'o-sgfa-la),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  crreyri  roof  +  "e^oAij  head.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct 
order  of  amphibians  found  fossil  in  the  Mesozoic  rocks ; 
—  called  also  Stegocephali,  and  Labyrinthodonta. 

'^W  Their  teeth,  in  transverse  sections,  usually  show 
a  labyrinthiform  arrangement  of  the  cement  and  den- 
tine. The  under  side  of  the  body  was  covered  with  bony 
plates.  Some  of  the  Stegoceiihala  were  of  very  large  size, 
and  the  form  of  the  body  varied  from  short,  stout  forms 
to  others  that  were  as  slender  as  serpents. 

II  Steg'O-sau'rl-a  (-sa'ri-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Stego- 
SATTRns.]  (Paleon.)  An  extinct  order  of  herbivorous 
dinosaurs,  including  the  genera  Stegosaurus,  Omosau- 
rus,  and  their  allies. 

II  Steg'O-sau'rus  (-riis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  crTeyTj  roof 
-f-  <ravpo!  a  lizard.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of  large  Jurassic 
dinosaurs  remarkable  for  a  powerful  dermal  armature  of 
plates  and  spines. 

Steik  (stek)-,  V.  t.    See  Steek.     [Scot.'] 

Stein  (stin  or  sten),  re.  &  v.     See  Steen. 

Stein'bOCk'  (-bok'),  n.  [G.  stein  stone  -f  bock  buck, 
t).bok.  Cf.  Steenbok.J  (.Zoo?.)  (a)  The  European  ibex. 
(6)  A  small  South  African  antelope  (Nanotragus  iragu- 
lus)  which  frequents  dry,  rocky  districts  ;  —  called  also 
tteenbok.  [Written  also  steinboc,  and  sieinbok;  also  called 
itonebock,  and  stonebuck.] 

Stein'gale  (sten'gal),  n.    The  stannel.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Steln'ing  (stln'Ing  or  sten'-),  re.     See  Steenino. 

Steln'klrk'  (stin'kerk'),  n.     Same  as  Steenkikk. 

Steln'kle  (sten'k'l),m.     Thewheatear.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

llSte'la  (ste'la),  ra.  ;  pi.  Stel«  (-le).  [L.,fromGr. 
CTTiXri  a  post,  an  upright  stone.]  (Or.  Antiq.)  A  small 
column  or  pillar,  used  as  a  monument,  milestone,  etc. 

II  Ste'le  (ste'le),  re.     [NL.]    Same  as  Stela. 

One  of  these  steles,  containing  the  Greek  version  of  the  ordL 
nance,  has  recently  been  discovered.    2.  Taylor  (The  Alphabet), 

Stele  (stel),  n.  [See  Stale  a  handle.]  A  stale,  or 
handle ;  a  stalk.     [Obs.]  Chaucer.    Holland. 

Stelene  (steleu  or  stSl'en),  a.  [See  Stela.]  Re- 
sembling, or  used  as,  a  stela  ;  columnar.     [P.] 

Stell  (stel),  V.  t.  [AS.  stellan.  V163.]  To  place  or 
fix  firmly  or  permanently.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

Stell,  re.  [See  Stell,  v.  t.]  1.  A  prop ;  a  support, 
as  for  the  feet  in  standing  or  climbing.     [Scot.] 

2.  A  partial  inclosure  made  by  a  wall  or  trees,  to  serve 
as  a  shelter  for  sheep  or  cattle.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Stel'lar  (stel'ler),  1  a.     [L.  stellaris,  fr.  stella  a  star. 

Stel'la-ry  (-la-ry), )  See  Stak.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  stars ;  astral ;  as,  a  stellar  figure ;  stellary  orbs. 

[These  soft  fires]  in  part  shed  down 

Their  stellar  virtue.  Miltm. 

2.  Full  of  stars ;  starry ;  as,  stellar 
regions. 

Stel'late  (stgllat),    \a.    [L.stel- 

Steiaa-ted  (-la-tgd),  j  latus,  p.  p. 
of  stellare  to  set  or  cover  with  stars, 
from  Stella  a  star.      See    Stellas.] 

1.  Resembling  a  star ;  pointed  or 
radiated,  like  the  emblem  of  a  star. 

2.  (Bot.)  Starlike ;  having  similar 
parts  radiating  from  a  common  cen- 
ter ;  as,.stellate  flowers. 
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stellate  Leaves. 


Stel-la'tion(st51-la'shan),m.  Radiation  of  light.  [Obs.] 

Stelled  (stSld  or  stel'Sd),  a.  [See  Stell  to  place.] 
Firmly  placed  or  fixed.  [Obs.]  "  The  stelled  fires  "  [the 
stars].  Shak.  [In  this  passage  by  some  defined  as  "  star- 
ry," as  it  from  stellatus.] 

Steiaer  (stel'ler),  re.  [After  Geo.  W.  Steller,  a  German 
naturalist.]    (Zo'dl.)  The  rytina ;  —  called  also  stellerine. 

Stel'ler-ld  (-id),  n.  [L.  stella  a  star.]  (Zo'dl.)  A 
starfish. 

II  Stel-ler'i-da  (stSl-lgr'T-dA),  re. pZ.  [NL.]  (Zo'dl.)  An 
extensive  group  of  echinoderms,  comprising  the  star- 
fishes and  ophiurans. 

Stel-ler'1-dan  (stSl-ler'I-dan), )  n.      (Zo'dl.)   A   star- 

Stel'ler-id'e-an  (-ler-Id'e-an),  )      fish,  or  brittle  star. 

Stel-111'er-OUS  (-lif'er-us),  a.  [L.  stellifer;  stella  star 
-\-  Jerre  to  bear.]     Having,  or  abounding  with,  stars. 

Stel'U-form  (stSl'li-f6rm),  a.  [L.  stella  a  star  -f 
-form.]    Like  a  star ;  star-shaped ;  radiated. 

Stel'li-Iy  (-fi),  V.  t.  [L.  Stella  a  star  -f  -/«/.]  To  turn 
into  a  star ;  to  cause  to  appear  like  a  star  ;  to  place 
among  the  stars,  or  in  heaven.    [Obs.  or  P.]  B.  Jonson. 

Stellion  (stSl'yun  ;  277),  .re.  [L.  stellio  a  newt  hav- 
ing starlike  spots  on  its  back,  fr.  Stella  a  star.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  lizard  (Stellio  vulgaris),  common  about  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  among  ruins.  In  color  it  is  olive-green, 
shaded  with  black,  with  small  stellate  spots.  Called  also 
hardim,  and  star  lizard. 

Stel'lion-ate  (-St),  n.  [L.  stellionatus  cozenage,  trick- 
ery, fr.  stellio  a  newt,  a  crafty,  knavish  person.]  (Scots 
&  Roman  Law)  Any  fraud  not  distinguished  by  a  more 
special  name ;  —  chiefly  applied  to  sales  of  the  same 
property  to  two  different  persons,  or  selling  that  for 
one's  own  which  belongs  to  another,  etc.  Erskine. 

Stel'lu-lar  (stSl'lS-ler),  a.  [L.  stellula,  dim.  of  Stella 
a  star.]  1.  Having  the  shape  or  appearance  of  little 
stars ;  radiated. 

2.  Marked  with  starlike  spots  of  color. 

Stel'lu-late  (-lat),  a.    (Bot.)  Mmutely  stellate. 

II  Stel'ma-top'O-da  (stgl'm_a-top'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
f  r.  Gr.  o-t^At)  a  block,  post  -|-  ofifxa,  ofifiaTO^,  eye  -)-  ttoOs, 
jroSds,  foot.]    (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Gtmnol^mata. 

Ste-log'ra-phy  (ste-lSg'ra-f  j?),  n.  [Gr.  o-t^At)  a  post, 
slab,  pillar  +  -graphy :  cf .  Gr.  <rrq\oypa<l>La  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  tablet.]  The  art  of  writing  or  inscribing  char- 
acters on  pillars.     [P.]  Stackhouse. 

Stem  (stSm),  Steem  (stem),  v.  i.    To  gleam.     [Obs.] 
His  head  was  bald,  that  shone  as  any  glass,  .  ,  . 
[And]  stemed  as  a  furnace  of  a  leed  [caldron].    Chaucer. 

Stem,  Steem,  n.  A  gleam  of  light ;  flame.  [Obs.] 
Stem  (stgm),  re.  [AS.  stemn,  siefn,  staefn ;  akin  to 
OS.  stamn  the  stem  of  a  ship,  D.  stam  stem,  Steven  stem 
of  a  ship,  G.  stamm  stem,  Steven  stem  of  a  ship,  Icel. 
stafn,  stamn,  stem  of  a  ship,  stofn,  stomn,  stem,  Sw.  stam 
a  tree  trunk,  Dan.  stamme.  Cf .  Staff,  Stand.]  1.  The 
principal  body  of  a  tree,  shrub,  or  plant,  of  any  kind ; 
the  main  stock ;  the  part  which  supports  the  branches 
or  the  head  or  top. 

After  they  are  shot  up  thirty  feet  in  length,  they  spread  a 

very  large  top,  having  no  bough  nor  twig  in  the  trunk  or  the 

stem.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  lowering  spring,  with  lavish  rain. 

Beats  down  the  slender  stem  and  bearded  grain.    Dryden. 

2.  A  little  branch  which  connects  a  fruit,  flower,  or 
leaf  with  a  main  branch ;  a  peduncle,  pedicel,  or  petiole  ; 
as,  the  stem  of  an  apple  or  a  cherry. 

3.  The  stock  of  a  family  ;  a  race  or  generation  of  pro- 
genitors.    "  All  that  are  of  noble  stem.'"  Milton. 

While  I  do  pray,  learn  here  thy  stem 

And  true  descent.  Herbert. 

4.  A  branch  of  a  family. 

This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock.  Shak. 

5.  (Naut.)  A  curved  piece  of  timber  to  which  the  two 
sides  of  a  ship  are  united  at  the  fore  end.  The  lower 
end  of  it  is  scarfed  to  the  keel,  and  the  bowsprit  rests 
upon  its  upper  end.  Hence,  the  forward  part  of  a  ves- 
sel ;  the  bow. 

6.  Fig. :  An  advanced  or  leading  position ;  the  lookout. 

Wolsey  sat  at  the  stem  more  than  twenty  years.    Fuller. 

7.  Anything  resembling  a  stem  or  stalk ;  as,  the  stem 
of  a  tobacco  pipe ;  the  stem  of  a  watch  case,  or  that  part 
to  which  the  ring,  by  which  it  is  suspended,  is  attached. 

8.  (Bot.)  That  part  of  a  plant  which  bears  leaves,  or 
rudiments  of  leaves,  whether  rising  above  ground  or 
wholly  subterranean. 

9.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  entire  central  axis  of  a  feather. 
(6)  The  basal  portion  of  the  body  of  one  of  the  Pennatu- 
lacea,  or  of  a  gorgonian. 

10.  (Mus.)  The  short  perpendicular  line  added  to  the 
body  of  a  note  ;  the  tail  of  a  crotchet,  quaver,  semi- 
quaver, etc. 

11.  (Gram.)  That  part  of  an  inflected  word  which 
remains  unchanged  (except  by  euphonic  variations) 
throughout  a  given  inflection ;  theme  ;  base. 

From  stem  to  stern  (Naut.),  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to 
the  other,  or  through  the  whole  length.  —  Stem  leaf  (Bot.), 
a  leaf  growing  from  the  stem  of  a  plant,  as  contrasted 
with  a  basal  or  radical  leaf. 

Stem,  V.  t.  1.  To  remove  the  stem  or  stems  from  ; 
as,  to  stem  cherries  ;  to  remove  the  stem  and  its  append- 
ages (ribs  and  veins)  from  ;  as,  to  stem  tobacco  leaves. 

2.  To  ram,  as  clay,  into  a  blasting  hole. 

Stem,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stemmed  (stgmd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Stemming.]  [Either  from  stem,  n.,  or  akin  to 
stammer  ;  cf.  G.  stemmen  to  press  against.]  To  oppose 
or  cut  vrith,  or  as  with,  the  stem  of  a  vessel ;  to  resist,  or 
make  progress  against ;  to  stop  or  check  the  flow  of,  as 
a  current.     "  An  argosy  to  rferei  the  waves. "  Shak. 

[They]  stem  the  flood  with  their  erected  breasts.    Denham. 
Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age.      Pope, 

Stem,  V.  i.  To  move  forward  against  an  obstacle,  as  a 
vessel  against  a  current. 

Stemming  nightly  toward  the  pole.  Milton. 
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Stem'-clasp'ing  (stem'klasp'ing),  a.     (Bot.)  Em- 
bracing the  stem  with  its  base  ;  amplexicaul,  as  a  leaf 
petiole. 

Stemless,  a.    Having  no  stem  ;  (Bot.)  acaulescent. 

Stem'let  (-let),  n.    A  small  or  young  stem, 

II  Stem'ma  (-ma),  n.  ;  pi.  Stemmata  (-ta).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  <7Te/i^a,  pi.  a-Tefii.fi.aTa,  a  garland  or  chaplet.]  (Zo'dl.) 
(a)  One  of  the  ocelli  of  an  insect.  See  Ocellus.  (6)  One 
of  the  facets  of  a  compound  eye  of  any  arthropod. 

Stem'mer  (-mer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stems 
(in  any  of  the  senses  of  the  verbs). 

Stem'mer-y  (-mer-y),  n.  A  large  building  in  which 
tobacco  is  stemmed.     [U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Stem'my  (-my),  a.  Abounding  in  stems,  or  mixed 
with  stems ;  —  said  of  tea,  dried  currants,  etc.  [Colloq.] 

Stem'ple  (-p'l),  re.  [G.  stempel  a  stamp,  a  prop,  akin 
to  E.  stamp.]  (Mining)  A  crossbar  of  wood  in  a  shaft, 
serving  as  a  step. 

Stem'son  (-siin),  n.  [See  Stem,  re.,  and  Keelson,  and 
cf.  Steknson.]  (Shipbuilding)  A  piece  of  curved  tim- 
ber bolted  to  the  stem,  keelson,  and  apron  in  a  ship's 
frame  near  the  bow. 

Stem'-wind'er  (stgm'wind'er),  n.  A  stem-winding 
watch.     [Colloq.] 

Stem'-wind'ing,  a.  Wound  by  mechanism  connected 
with  the  stem ;  as,  a  stem-winding  watch. 

Stench  (stgnchj,  v.  t.    To  stanch.     [Obs.]      Harvey. 

Stench,  re.  [As.  stenc  a  strong  smell,  fr.  stincan.  See 
Stikk,  v.  i.]     1.  A  smell ;  an  odor.     [Obs.] 

Clouds  of  savory  stench  involve  the  sky.      Dryden. 

2.  An  iU  smell ;  an  offensive  odor ;  a  stink.     Cowper. 

Stench  trap,  a  contrivance  to  prevent  stench  or  foul  ail 
from  rising  from  the  openings  of  sewers,  drains,  etc. 

Stench,  v.  t.  [AS.  stencan  to  emit  a  smell,  fr.  stincan 
to  smell.  See  Stench,  n.]  To  cause  to  emit  a  disagree- 
able odor ;  to  cause  to  stink.     [06s.]  Young. 

Stench'y  (-f),  a.     Having  a  stench.     [Obs.]        Dyer. 

Sten'cU  (stgu'sil),  re.  [Probably  from  OF.  estincelle 
spangle,  spark,  F.  Uin- 
celle  spark,  L.  scintilla. 
See  ScmTiLLATE,  and  cf. 
Tinsel.]  A  thin  plate  of 
metal,  leather,  or  other 
material,  used  in  painting,  marking,  etc.  The  pattern  ia 
cut  out  of  the  plate,  which  is  then  laid  flat  on  the  sur- 
face to  be  marked,  and  the  color  brushed  over  it.  Called 
also  stencil  plate. 

Sten'cU,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stenciled  (-sTld)  or 
Stencilled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Stenciling  or  Stencilling.] 
To  mark,  paint,  or  color  in  figures  with  stencUs ;  to  form 
or  print  by  means  of  a  stencil. 

Sten'cil-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  paints  or  colors  in  fig- 
ures by  means  of  stencils.     [Written  also  stenciller.] 

Sten'O-derm  (stgn'o-derm),  re.  [Gr.  a-revoi  narrow, 
little -j- -rferrei.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  species  of  bat  belonging 
to  the  genus  Stenoderma,  native  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  These  bats  have  a  short  or  rudimen- 
tary tail  and  a  peculiarly  shaped  nose  membrane. 

Sten'O-der'mine  (-der'mln),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to.  the  genus  Stenoderma,  which  includes  several 
West  Indian  and  South  American  nose-leaf  bats. 

Sten'o-graph  (stgn'o-graf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sten- 
ographed (-graft) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stenograjhing  (-graf- 
ing).]     To  write  or  report  in  stenographic  characters. 

Sten'o-graph,  re.  A  production  of  stenography ;  any- 
thing written  in  shorthand. 

I  saw  the  reporters'  room,  in  which  they  redact  their  hasty 
stenographs.  .Emerson. 

Ste-nog'ra-pher  (ste-nSg'ra-fer),  n.  One  who  is 
skilled  in  stenography  ;  a  writer  of  shorthand. 

Sten'O-graph'lc  (stgn'6-graf'ik),  1  a.     [Cf .  P.  stino- 

Sten'o-graph'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )     graphique.]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  stenography. 

Ste-nog'ra-phist  (ste-nog'ra^fist),«.  A  stenographer. 

Ste-nog'ra-phy  (-fy),  n.  [Gr.  arevoi  narrow,  close 
-f-  -graphy:  cf.  F.  stenographic,  G.  stenographic.]  The 
art  of  writing  in  shorthand,  by  using  abbreviations, or 
characters  for  whole  words ;  shorthand. 

Ste-noph'yl-lous  (ste-nof'il-liis  or  sten'6-fil'lSs),  a. 
[Gr.  o-rei/ds  narrow  +  (jyvAXov  leaf.]  (Bot.)  Having  nar- 
row leaves. 

II  Ste-no'sis  (ste-no'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-Terds  nar- 
row.] (Med.)  A  narrowing  of  the  opening  or  hollow  of 
any  passage,  tube,  or  orifice ;  as,  stenosis  of  the  pylorus. 
It  differs  from  stricture  in  being  applied  especially  to 
diffused  rather  than  localized  contractions,  and  in  always 
indicating  an  origin  organic  and  not  spasmodic. 

Sten'O-Stome  (stgn'o-stom),  re.  [Gr.  o-Tei/d!  narrow, 
little  -f-  o-To/ia  mouth.]  (Zo'dl.)  Having  a  small  or  nar- 
row mouth ;  —  said  of  certain  small  ground  snakes  (Opo- 
terodonta),  which  are  unable  to  dilate  their  jaws. 

Stent  (stent),  V.  t.  [Obs.  imp.  Stente  (stgnt'e) ;  obs. 
p.  p.  Stent.]  [See  Stint.]  To  keep  within  limits;  to 
restrain  ;  to  cause  to  stop,  or  cease  ;  to  stint. 

Then  would  he  weep,  he  might  not  be  stent.    Chaucer, 
Yet  n'ould  she  stent 
Her  bitter  railing  and  foul  revilement. 

Stent,  V.  i.    To  stint ;  to  stop ;  to  cease. 

And  of  this  cry  they  would  never  stenten. 

Stent,  n.     An  allotted  portion ;  a  stint, 
his  journey's  stent."  Mir,  for  Mag. 

Stent'ing,  re.  An  opening  in  a  wall  in  a  coal  mine. 
[Written  also  stent  on.]    [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Sten'tor  (sten'tor),   n.      [L.   Stentor,  Gr.  SreVTrnp.] 

1.  A  herald,  in  the  Iliad,  who  had  a  very  loud  voice  ; 
hence,  any  person  having  a  powerful  voice. 

2.  (Zodl.)  Any  species  of  ciliated  Infusoria  belonging 
to  the  genus  Stentor  and  allied  genera,  common  in  fresh 
water.  The  stentors  have  a  bell-shaped,  or  cornucopia- 
like,  body  with  a  circle  of  cilia  around  the  spiral  termi- 
nal disk.    See  Illust.  of  Heterotbicha. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  A  howling  monkey,  or  howler. 
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Sten-tC'rl-an  (stSu-to'rl-an),  a.  [L.  stentoreus;  of. 
&r.  CTxei'Topeios.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stentor;  ex- 
tremely loud ;  powerful ;  as,  a  stentorian  voice ;  stento- 
rian lungs. 

Sten'tO-rln  (stSn't6-rin),  n.  {Chem.)  A  blue  coloring 
matter  found  in  some  stentors.     See  Stentor,  2. 

Sten-tO'rl-OUS  fstSn-to'ri-iis),  a.     Stentorian.     [iJ.] 

Sten'tO-ron'ic  (sten'to-r5n'ik),  a.  Stentorian.    lObs.'] 

Sten'tO-ro-phon'lC  (-t6-r6-fon'ik),  a.  [Gr.  SreVTup 
Stentor  +  (j>iavn  a  sound,  voice.  See  Stentor.]  Speaking 
or  sounding  very  loud ;  stentorian.     [06s.] 

Of  this  s;entorophonic  horn  of  Alexander  there  is  a  figure  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican.  Derliam. 

Step  (stSp),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stepped  (stgpt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Steppino.]  [AS.  stxppan  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
steppa,  D.  stappen  to  step,  stap  a  step,  OHG.  stepfen  to 
step,  G.  stapfe  a  footstep,  OHG.  stapfo,  G.  stufe  a  step 
to  step  on;  cf.  Gr.  a-Te'/xjSeii'  to  shake  about,  handle 
roughly,  stamp  (?).     Cf.  Stamp,  v.  t.,  Staple,  n.  &  a.] 

1.  To  move  the  foot  in  walking  ;  to  advance  or  recede 
by  raising  and  moving  one  of  the  feet  to  another  resting 
place,  or  by  moving  both  feet  in  succession. 

2.  To  walk;  to  go  on  foot;  esp.,  to  walk  a  little  dis- 
tance ;  as,  to  step  to  one  of  the  neighbors. 

3.  To  walk  slowly,  gravely,  or  resolutely. 

Home  the  swain  retreats, 
His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold.    Thomson. 

4.  Fig. :  To  move  mentally  ;  to  go  in  imagination. 
They  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  years  back  into  the 

remotest  antiquity.  Pope. 

To  step  aside,  to  walk  to  a  little  distance  from  the  rest ; 
to  retire  from  company.  —  To  step  forth,  to  move  or  come 
forth.  —  To  step  in  or  into,  (a)  To  walk  or  advance  into  a 
place  or  state,  or  to  advance  suddenly  in. 

Whosoever  then  first,  after  the  troubling  of  the  water,  stepped 
in^  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  ne  had.  John  v.  4. 
(6)  To  enter  for  a  short  time ;  as,  I  just  stepped  into  the 
house,  (e)  To  obtain  possession  without  trouble ;  to  enter 
upon  easily  or  suddenly ;  as,  to  step  into  an  estate.  —  To 
Btep_  out.  (a)  (Mil.)  To  increase  the  length,  but  not  the 
rapidity,  of  the  step,  extending  it  to  thirty-three  inches. 
(6)  To  go  out  for  a  short  distance  or  a  short  time.  —  To 
step  short  (Mil.),  to  diminish  thelength  orrapidity  of  the 
step  according  to  the  established  rules. 

Step,  V.  t.    1.  To  set,  as  the  foot. 

2.  (Naut. )  To  fix  the  foot  of  (a  mast)  in  its  step ;  to  erect. 

To  step  off,  to  measure  by  steps,  or  paces ;  hence,  to 
divide,  as  a  space,  or  to  form  a  series  of  marks,  by  suc- 
cessive measurements,  as  with  dividers. 

Step,  n.  [AS.  stsepe.  See  Step,  v.  i.]  1.  An  advance 
or  movement  made  by  one  removal  of  the  foot ;  a  pace. 

2.  A  rest,  or  one  of  a  set  of  rests,  for  the  foot  in  as- 
cending or  descending,  as  a  stair,  or  a  round  of  a  ladder. 

The  breadth  of  every  single  step  or  stair  should  be  never  less 
than  one  foot.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  The  space  passed  over  by  one  movement  of  the  foot 
in  walking  or  running ;  as,  one  step  is  generally  about 
three  feet,  but  may  be  more  or  less.  Used  also  figura- 
tively of  any  kind  of  progress ;  as,  he  improved  step  by 
Step,  or  by  steps. 

To  derive  two  or  three  general  principles  of  motion  from 
phenomena,  and  afterwards  to  tell  us  how  the  properties  and 
actions  of  all  corporeal  things  follow  from  those  manifest  prin- 
ciples, would  be  a  very  great  step  in  philosophy.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

4.  A  small  space  or  distance  ;  as,  it  is  but  a  step. 

6.  A  print  of  the  foot ;  a  footstep  ;  a  footprint ;  track. 

6.  Gait ;  manner  of  walking ;  as,  the  approach  of  a 
man  is  often  known  by  his  step. 

7.  Proceeding ;  measure ;  action ;  an  act. 

The  reputation  of  a  man  depends  on  the  first  steps  he  makes 

in  the  world.  Pope. 

Beware  of  desperate  steios.    The  darkest  day, 

Live  till  to-morrow,  will  have  passed  away.         Cowper. 

I  have  lately  taken  steps  ...  to  relieve  the  old  gentleman's 

distresses.  G.  W.  Cabte. 

8.  pi.  Walk;  passage. 

Conduct  my  steps  to  find  the  fatal  tree.         Drycten. 

9.  pi.  A  portable  framework  of  stairs,  much  used  in- 
doors in  reaching  to  a  high  position. 

10.  {Naut.)  In  general,  a  framing  in  wood  or  iron 
which  is  intended  to  receive  an  upright  shaft ;  specif.,  a 
block  of  wood,  or  a  solid  platform  upon  the  keelson,  sup- 
porting the  heel  of  the  mast. 

11.  {Mach.)  (o)  One  of  a  series  of  offsets,  or  parts, 
resembling  the  steps  of  stairs,  as  one  of  the  series  of 
parts  of  a  cone  pulley  on  which  the  belt  rmis.  (6)  A 
bearing  in  which  the  lower  extremity  of  a  spindle  or  a 
vertical  shaft  revolves. 

12.  (3Ius.)  The  interval  between  two  contiguous  de- 
greea  of  the  scale. 

^g^  The  word  tone  is  often  used  as  the  name  of  this 
interval ;  but  there  is  evident  incongruity  in  using  tone 
for  indicating  the  interval  between  tones.  As  the  word 
scale  is  derived  from  the  Italian  scala,  a  ladder,  the  in- 
tervals may  well  be  called  stepjs. 

13.  (Kinematics)  A  change  of  position  effected  by  a 
motion  of  translation.  IK  K.  Clifford. 

Back  step.  Half  step,  etc.  See  under  Back,  Half,  etc. 
—  Step  grate,  a  form  of  grate  for  holding  fuel,  in  which 
the  bars  rise  above  one  another  in  the  manner  of  steps.  — 
To  take  steps,  to  take  action  ;  to  move  in  a  matter. 

Step-.  [AS.  stedp- ;  akin  to  OFries.  stiap-,  stiep-,  D.  & 
G.  stief-,  OHG.  stiuf-,  Icel.  stjap-,  Sw.  stijf-,  and  to  AS. 
astepan,  astedpan,  to  deprive,  bereave,  as  children  of 
their  parents,  OHG.  stiufen.']  A  prefix  used  before  fa- 
ther, mother,  brother,  sister,  son,  daughter,  child,  etc., 
to  indicate  that  the  person  thus  spoken  of  is  not  a  blood 
relative,  but  is  a  relative  by  the  marriage  of  a  parent ; 
as,  a  stepmother  to  X  is  the  wife  of  the  father  of  X,  mar- 
ried by  him  after  the  death  of  the  mother  of  X.  See 
Stepchild,  Stepdaughter,  Stepson,  etc. 

Step'broth'er  (-br&th'er),  «.  A  brother  by  the  mar- 
riage of  one's  father  with  the  mother  of  another,  or  of 
one's  mother  with  the  father  of  another. 

Step'ohUd'  (-chnd'),  n.  [AS.  ste6pcild.']  1.  A  be- 
reaved child;  one  who  has  lost  father  or  mother.  [06«.] 


2.  A  son  or  daughter  of  one's  wife  or  husband  by  a 
former  marriage. 

Step'dame'  (stgp'dam'),  n.    A  stepmother.    Spenser. 

Step'daugh'ter  (-da'ter),  n.  [AS.  steopdohtor.']  A 
daughter  of  one's  wife  or  husband  by  a  former  marriage. 

Step'fa'ther  (-fa'ther),  n.  [AS.  stedp/seder.']  The 
husband  of  one's  mother  by  a  subsequent  marriage. 

Ste-pha'ni-on  (ste-fa'ni-on),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  o-re- 
<l>avos  a  crown.]  (Anat.)  The  point  on  the  side  of  the 
skull  where  the  temporal  Une,  or  upper  edge  of  the  tem- 
poral fossa,  crosses  the  coronal  suture. 

Steph'an-ite  (stef'an-it),  n.  [So  named  after  the 
Archduke  Stephan,  mining  director  of  Austria.]  {Min.) 
A  sulphide  of  antimony  and  silver  of  an  iron-black  color 
and  metallic  luster ;  —  called  also  black  silver,  and  brittle 
silver  ore. 

II  Steph'a-no'tiS  (-a-no'tTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <TTe(j>a- 
voirCi  fit  for  a  crown,  fr.  ore'ifiafos  crown.]  1.  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  climbing  asclepiadaceous  shrubs,  of  Madagas- 
car, Malaya,  etc.  They  have  fleshy  or  coriaceous  oppo- 
site leaves,  and  large  white  waxy  flowers  in  cymes. 

2.  A  perfume  said  to  be  prepared  from  the  flowers  of 
Step  hanot  is  floribunda. 

Step'lad'der  (stSp'lSd'der),  re.  A  portable  set  of  steps. 

Step'moth'er  (-muth'er),  re.  [AS.  steopmoder.']  The 
wife  of  one's  father  by  a  subsequent  marriage. 

Step'par'ent  (-pSr'ent),  re.    Stepfather  or  stepmother. 

Steppe  (stSp),  re.  [From  Russ.  stepe,  through  G.  or 
F.  steppe.']  One  of  the  vast  plains  in  Southeastern 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  generally  elevated,  and  free  from 
wood,  analogous  to  many  of  the  prairies  in  Western 
North  America.     See  Savanna. 

Steppe  murrain.    (Far.)  See  Rinderpest. 

Stepped  (stSpt),  a.  Provided  with  a  step  or  steps ; 
having  a  series  of  offsets  or  parts  resembling  the  steps 
of  stairs  ;  as,  a  stepped  key. 

Stepped  gear,  a  cogwheel  of  which  the  teeth  cross  the 
face  in  a  series  of  steps. 

Step'per  (stSp'per),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
steps  ;  as,  a  quick  stepper. 

Step'plng-Stone'  (-ping-ston'),  re.   1.  A  stone  to  raise 
the  feet  above  the  surface  of  water  or  mud  in  walking. 
2.  Fig. :  A  means  of  progress  or  advancement. 
These  obstacles  his  genius  had  turned  into  stepping-stones. 

Macavlay. 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.  Tennyson. 

Step'SlS'ter  (-sls'ter),  n.  A  daughter  of  one's  step- 
father or  stepmother  by  a  former  marriage. 

Step'SOn'  (-sun'),  re.  [AS.  stedpsunu."]  A  son  of 
one's  husband  or  wife  by  a  former  marriage. 

Step'stone'  (-ston/),  re.  A  stone  laid  before  a  door  as 
a  stair  to  rise  on  in  entering  the  house. 

-Ster  (-ster).  [OE.  &  AS.  -estre,  -istre.']  A  suffix 
denoting  the  agent  (originally  a  woman),  especially  a 
person  who  does  something  with  skill  or  as  an  occupa- 
tion; as  in  spvaster  (originally,  a  woman  who  spins), 
songrfe?-,  hsater  (=:  hakester),  yovmgster. 

1^^  Brewing,  baking,  and  weaving  were  formerly 
feminine  labors,  and  consequently  brewsier,  baxter,  and 
Webster  meant,  originally,  the  woman  (not  the  man)  who 
brews,  bakes,  or  weaves.  When  men  began  to  perform 
these  duties  the  feminine  appellations  were  retained.  . 

Ster'CO-bi'lin  (ster'ko-bi'lin),  re.  [L.  stercus  dung  -}- 
E.  bilin.2  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  coloring  matter  found  in 
the  faeces,  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  the  bile  pigments 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  —  identical  with  hydrobilirubin. 

Ster'co-lln  (ster'ko-lin),  re.  [L.  stercus  dung  -)- 
oZeum  oil.]    (Physiol.  Chem.)  Same  as  Serolot  (b). 

Ster'co-ra'ceous  (-ra'shiis),  a.  [L.  stercus,  -oris, 
dung.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  dung ;  partaking  of  the 
nature  of,  or  containing,  dung. 

Ster'CO-ra-nlsm  (ster'ko-ra-niz'm),  re.  (Eccl.  Sist.) 
The  doctrine  or  belief  of  the  Stercoranists. 

Ster'CO-ra-niSt  (-nist),  n.  [LL.  stercoranista,  fv.  L. 
stercus,  -oris,  dung.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  nickname  for- 
merly given  to  those  who  held,  or  were  alleged  to  hold, 
that  the  consecrated  elements  in  the  eucharist  undergo 
the  process  of  digestion  m  the  body  of  the  recipient. 

Ster'CO-ra'll-au  (-ra'ri-an),  re.     A  Stercoranist. 

Ster'CO-ra-ry  (ster'k6-ra-r^),  re.  [LL.  stercorarium, 
from  L.  stercorarius  belonging  to  dung.]  A  place,  prop- 
erly secured  from  the  weather,  for  containing  dung. 

Ster'CO-rate  (-rat),  re.     Excrement;  dung.     \_Obs.'\ 

Ster'CO-ra'tlon  (-ra'shiin),  re.  [L.  stercoratio,  from 
stercoraretoAnng.']  Manuring  with  dung.   [0J«.]  Bacon. 

Ster-CO'ri-an-lsm  (ster-ko'ri-an-Tz'm),  re.  (Eccl.) 
The  doctrine  or  belief  of  the  Stercoranists. 

Ster'CO-rln  (ster'ko-rin),  n.  [L.  stercus, -oris,  dung.] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  Same  as  Serolin  (b). 

Ster'CO-ry  (-ry),  re.     Excrement ;  dung.     [Oii.] 

Ster-CU'li-a'ceOUS  (ster-ku'lT-a'shus),  a.  [NL.  Ster- 
culia,  the  typical  genus,  fr.  L.  Sterculius  the  deity  that 
presided  over  manuring,  from  stercus  dung.  So  called 
because  one  of  the  original  species  is  fetid.]  (Bot.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  natural  order  (Sterculiacese)  of  poly- 
petalous  exogenous  plants,  mostly  tropical.  The  cacao 
(Theobroma  Cacao)  is  the  most  useful  plant  in  the  order. 

Stere  (ster  or  star),  re.  [F.  stere,  fr.  Gr.  a-Tepeo^ 
solid.]  A  unit  of  cubic  measure  in  the  metric  system, 
being  a  cubic  meter,  or  kiloliter,  and  equal  to  35.3  cubic 
feet,  or  nearly  IJ  cubic  yards. 

Stere  (ster),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  stir.     \_Obs.']         Chaucer. 

Stere,  re.    A  rudder.    SeeSthSTEEK.    \_Obs.']    Chaucer. 

Store,  n.  Helmsman.  See  6th  Steer.  [0?),v.]  Chaucer. 
II  Ster'el-mln'tha  (stSr'Sl-mTn'thA),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  o-Tepeos  solid  -\-  eA/un  a  worm.]  (Zool.)  Same  as 
Platyelminthes. 

Ste're-0-  (ste're-o-  or  stSr'e-S-).  [Gr.  (rrepedi  solid. 
See  Stare  to  gaze.]  A  combining  form  meaning  solid, 
hard,  firm,  as  in  s^ecco-chemistry,  .?/er«ographv. 

Ste're-O-bate  (ste're-S-bSt  or  st6r'e-),  re.    [(Sr.  o-Tepedt 


solid  +  /3dTr)9  that  treads  or  covers,  akin  to  pdaa  base : 
cf.  F.  stereobate.']  (Arch.)  The  lower  part  or  basement 
of  a  building  or  pedestal ;  —  used  loosely  for  several 
different  forms  of  basement. 

Ste're-0-Chem'ic  (ste're-o-kSm1k), )  a.  (Chem.)  Per- 

Ste're-0-Chem'iO-al  (-I-kal),  )      taining  to,  or 

illustrating,  the  hypothetical  space  relations  of  atoms  in 
the  molecule  ;  as,  a  stereo-chemic  formula. 

Ste're-o-ohem'is-try  (-Ts-try),  re.  \_Stereo-  +  chem- 
istry.] (Chem.)  Chemistry  considered  with  reference  to 
the  space  relations  of  atoms. 

Ste're-O-chrome  (-krom),  re.    Stereochromic  picture. 

Ste're-O-chro'mio  (-kro'mik  or  -krSm'ik),  a.  Per- 
taining to  the  art  of  stereochromy ;  produced  by  stere- 
ochromy.  — Ste're-0-chro'mic-al-ly  (-mT-kal-ly),  adv. 

Ste're-OCh'ro-my  (ste're-6k'r6-my  or  stSr'e-o-kro'mj^ ; 
277),  re.  [Stereo-  +  Gr.  XP^M"  color.]  A  style  of  paint- 
ing on  plastered  walls  or  stone,  in  which  the  colors  are 
rendered  permanent  by  sprinklings  of  water,  in  which  is 
mixed  a  proportion  of  soluble  glass  (a  silicate  of  soda). 

Ste're-0-e-lec'tric  (ste're-o-e-lSk'trik  o?-  st5r'e-6-),  a. 
IStereo-  -\-  electric.']  (Physics)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
generation  of  electricity  by  means  of  solid  bodies  alone ; 
as,  a  stereoelectric  current  is  one  obtained  by  means  of 
solids,  without  any  liquid. 

Ste're-o-gram  (-gram),  n.  [Stereo-  -\-  -gram.']  A 
diagram  or  picture  which  represents  objects  in  euch  a 
way  as  to  give  the  impression  of  relief  or  solidity ;  also, 
a  stereograph. 

Ste're-0-graph  (-graf),  re.  [Stereo-  -\-  -graph.]  Any 
picture,  or  pair  of  pictures,  prepared  for  exhibition  in 
the  stereoscope.  Stereographs  are  now  commonly  made 
by  means  of  photography. 

Ste're-0-graph'lC  (-graf'ik>, )  a.    [Cf.  F.  sl'ereogrw- 

Ste're-0-graph'lC-al  (-T-kal),  )  phique.]  Made  or 
done  according  to  the  rules  of  stereography  ;  delineated 
on  a  plane  ;  as,  a  stereographic  chart  of  the  earth. 

Stereographic  projection  (Geom.),  a  method  of  represent- 
ing the  sphere  in  which  the  center  of  projection  is  taken 
in  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  the  plane  upon  which 
the  projection  is  made  is  at  right  angles  to  the  diameter 
passing  through  the  center  of  projection. 

Ste're-O-graph'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  stereographical 
manner ;  by  delineation  on  a  plane. 

Ste're-Og'ra-phy  (ste're-5g'ra-fy  or  stgr'e- ;  277),  n. 
[Stereo-  -j-  -graphy:  cf .  F.  stereogra- 
phic.] The  art  of  delineating  the 
forms  of  solid  bodies  on  a  plane  ;  a 
branch  of  solid  geometry  which 
shows  the  construction  of  all  solids 
which  are  regularly  deflned. 

11^°"  By  cutting  pieces  of  card- 
board, or  other  suitable  material,  in 
the  forms  represented  in  the  cut, 
folding  them  along  the  lines  indi- 
cated, and  joining  their  edges,  the 
five  regular  solids  may  be  formed. 

Ste're-om'e-ter    (-5ra'e-ter), 
[Stereo-  +  m.eter.]   (Physics)  1.  An 
instrument  for  measuring  the  solid 
contents  of  a  body,  or  the  capacity 
of  a  vessel ;  a  volumenometer. 

2.  An  instrument  for  determining  the  specific  gravity 
of  liquid  bodies,  porous  bodies,  and  powders,  as  well  as 
solids. 

Ste're-O-met'riC  (-o-m6t'rTk), )  a.    [Cf.  F.  steriomi- 

Ste're-0-met'rlc-al  (-rii-kal),  )  irique.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  stereometry ;  performed  or  obtained  by  ste- 
reometry. — Ste're-0-met'ric-al-ly,  adv. 

Ste're-om'e-try  (-Sm'e-try),  re.  [Stereo-  -f-  -meiry: 
cf.  F.  stereometric.]  The  art  of  measuring  and  comput- 
ing the  cubical  contents  of  bodies  and  figures ;  —  distin- 
guished from  planimetry. 

Ste're-0-mon'o-scope  (-o-mon'S-skop),  re.  [Stereo-  -\- 
mono-  +  -scope.]  An  instrument  with  two  lenses,  by 
which  an  image  of  a  single  picture  projected  upon  a 
screen  of  gf  ound  glass  is  made  to  present  an  appearance 
of  relief,  and  may  be  viewed  by  several  persons  at  once. 

Ste're-0-plasm  (ste're-o-plSz'm  or  stgr'e-),  re.  [Ste- 
reo--{-Gi.  7r\acr/aa  anything  formed  or  molded.]  (Biol.) 
The  solid  or  insoluble  portion  of  the  cell  protoplasm. 
See  Htgroplasm. 

Ste're-op'tl-con  (-Sp'ti-k5n),  re.  [NL.  See  Stereo-, 
and  Optic]  An  instrument,  consisting  essentially  of  a 
magic  lantern  in  which  photographic  pictures  are  used, 
by  which  the  image  of  a  landscape,  or  any  object,  may 
be  thrown  upon  a  screen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  seem  to 
stand  out  in  relief,  so  as  to  form  a  striking  and  accurate 
representation  of  the  o'oject  itself  ;  also,  a  pair  of  magic 
lanterns  for  producing  the  effects  of  dissolving  views. 

Ste're-0-SOOpe  (ste're-6-skop  or  stSr'e-),  n.  [Stereo- 
+  -scope.]  An  optical  instrument  for  giving  to  pictures 
the  appearance  of  solid  forma,  as  seen  in  nature.  It  com- 
bines in  one,  through  a  bending  of  the  rfiys  of  light,  two 
pictures,  taken  for  the  purpose  from  points  of  view  a 
little  way  apart.  It  is  furnished  with  two  eyeglasses, 
and  by  refraction  or  reflection  the  pictures  are  super- 
imposed, so  as  to  appear  as  one  to  the  observer. 

^^^  In  the  reflecting  stereoscope,  the  rays  from  the  two 
pictures  are  turned  iiito  the  proper  direction  for  stereo- 
scopic vision  by  two  plane  mirrors  set  at  an  angle  with 
each  other,  and  between  the  pictures.  In  the  lenticular 
stereoscope,  the  form  in  general  use,  the  eyeglasses  are 
semilenses,  or  marginal  portions  of  the  same  convex  lens, 
set  with  their  edges  toward  each  other,  so  that  they  de- 
flect the  rays  coming  from  the  picture  so  as  to  strike  the 
eyes  as  if  coming  direct  from  an  intermediate  point,  where 
the  two  pictures  are  seen  apparently  as  one. 

Ste're-o-scop'lc  (-skBp'Tk),  ^  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to 

Ste're-O-scop'iC-al  (-T-k(rl),  l  the  stereoscope ;  char- 
acteristic of,  or  adapted  to,  the  stereoscope  ;  as,  a  sttfree- 
scopic  etfeot ;  t)ie  stereoscopic  function  of  the  eyegli»sses ; 
stereoscopic  views.  —  Ste're-o-scop'lo-al-ly,  adv. 

Ste're-os'co-pist  (-Ss'ko-pTst),  n.  One  skilled  in  the 
use  or  oonstruction  of  stereoscopes. 


Stereography. 
a  Tetrahedron ;  b  Hex* 
ahedron  or  Cube  ;  c 
Octahedron ;  d  Do- 
decahedron ;  e  Ico- 
eahedi'on. 
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Ste're-OS'CO-py  (ste're-Ss'ko-pJ?  or  stSr'J-),  n.  The 
art  or  science  of  using  the  stereoscope,  or  of  construct- 
ing the  instrument  or  the  views  used  with  it. 

Ste're-0-Stat'ic  (-o-stat'Ik),  a.  [Stereo-  +  staticl 
(Civil.  Engin.)  Geostatic. 

Ste're-0-tom'ic  (-tom'Ik),   )  a.      Of  or  pertaining  to 

Ste're-0-tom'iC-al  (-T-kal), )  stereotomy ;  performed 
by  stereotomy. 

Ste're-ot'0-my  (-St'o-mJ),  n.  \_Stereo-  -(-  Gr.  Te^vcif 
to  cut :  cf.  F.  siereotomie.']  The  science  or  art  of  cut- 
ting solids  into  certain  figures  or  sections,  as  arches,  and 
the  like ;  especially,  the  art  of  stonecutting. 

Ste're-0-type  (ste're-o-tip  or  stgr'e- ;  277),  n.  {Siereo- 
-j--it/pe :  cf.  F.  stereotype.^  1-  A  plate  forming  an  exact 
facsimile  of  a  page  of  type  or  of  an  engraving,  used  in 
printing  books,  etc. ;  specifically,  a  plate  with  type-metal 
face,  used  for  printing. 

i^^  A  stereotype,  or  stereotype  plate,  is  made  by  set- 
ting movable  type  as  for  ordinary  printing ;  from  these 
a  cast  is  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris,  paper  pulp,  or  the 
like,  and  upon  this  cast  melted  type  metal  is  poured, 
which,  when  hardened,  makes  a  solid  page  or  column, 
from  which  the  impression  is  taken  as  from  type. 

2.  The  art  or  process  of  making  such  plates,  or  of  exe- 
cuting work  by  means  of  them. 

Stereotype  block,  a  block,  usually  of  wood,  to  which  a 
stereotype  plate  is  attached  while  being  used  in  printing. 

Ste're-0-type,  v.  t.  \imp .& p.p.  Stereotyped  (-tipt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stereotyping  (-ti'pTng).]  [Cf.  F.  stereo- 
iyper."]  1.  To  prepare  for  printing  in  stereotype ;  to 
make  the  stereotype  plates  of  ;  as,  to  stereotype  the  Bible. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  make  firm  or  permanent ;  to  fix. 

Powerful  causes  tending  to  stereotype  and  aggravate  the  pov- 
erty of  old  conditions.  Duke  of  Argyll  (1887). 

Ste're-0-typed  (-tipt),  a.  1.  Formed  into,  or  printed 
from,  stereotype  plates. 

2.  Fig.  :  Formed  in  a  fixed,  unchangeable  manner ; 
as,  stereotyped  opinions. 

Our  civilization,  with  its  stereotyped  ways  and  smooth  conven- 
tionalities. J.  C.  SItairp. 

Ste're-0-ty'per  (-ti'per),  n.  One  who  stereotypes ; 
one  who  makes  stereotype  plates,  or  works  in  a.  stereo- 
type foundry. 

Ste're-0-ty'per-y  (-y),  n.  1.  The  art,  process,  or 
employment  of  making  stereotype  plates. 

2.  A  place  where  stereotype  plates  are  made ;  a  ste- 
reotype foundry. 

Ste're-0-typ'lc  (-tTp'ifk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  ste- 
reotype, or  stereotype  plates. 

Ste're-0-ty'pist  (-tl'pTst),  n.    A  stereotyper. 

Ste're-0-ty-pog'ra-pher  (-tt-p5g'ra-fer),  n.  A  stereo- 
type printer. 

Ste're-o-ty-pog'ra-phy  (-fy),  n.  [Stereo-  +  typogra- 
phy.}    The  act  or  art  of  printing  from  stereotype  plates. 

Ste're-o-ty'py  (-o-ti'pj),  n.  [Cf.  F.  stereotypic'^  The 
art  or  process  of  making  stereotype  plates. 

Ster'hy-drau'lic  (stgr'ht-dra'llk),  a.  [Stereo-  -f-  hy- 
draulic.']  Pertaining  to,  or  designatmg,  a  kind  of  hydrau- 
lic press ;  resembling  such  a  press  in  action  or  principle. 

Sterhydranllc  press,  an  hydraulic  press  producing  pres- 
sure or  motion  by  the  introduction  of  a  solid  substance 
(as  a  long  rod,  or  a  cord  wound  on  a  roUer)  into  a  cylinder 
previously  filled  with  a  liquid. 

Ster'lle  (st§r'il),  a.  [F.  sterile,  L.  sterilis,  akin  to  6r. 
(TTepeos  stiff,  sohd,  (rreipos  barren,  o-Teipa  a  cow  that  has 
not  calved,  Goth,  siairo,  fem.,  barren.  See  Starr  to 
gaze.]  1.  Producing  little  or  no  crop ;  barren ;  unfruit- 
ful ;  unproductive  ;  not  fertile ;  as,  sterile  land ;  a  sterile 
desert ;  a  sterile  year. 

2.  (Biol.)  (a)  Incapable  of  reproduction ;  unfitted  for 
reproduction  of  offspring  ;  not  able  to  germinate  or  bear 
frtiit ;  unfruitful ;  as,  a  sterile  flower,  which  bears  only 
stamens,  (i)  Free  from  all  reproductive  spores  or  germs ; 
as,  a  sterile  fluid. 

3.  Fig. :  Barren  of  ideas  ;  destitute  of  sentiment ;  as, 
a,  sterile  production  or  author. 

Ste-ril'i-ty  (ste-rll'l-tj^),  n.  [L.  sterilitas:  cf.  F. 
StSrilite.^    1.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  sterile. 

2.  (Biol.)  Quality  of  being  sterile ;  infecundity;  also, 
the  state  of  being  free  from  germs  or  spores. 

Ster'il-i-za'tion  (stgr'il-T-za'shun),  n.  (Biol.)  The 
act  or  process  of  sterilizing,  or  rendering  sterile ;  also, 
the  state  of  being  sterile. 

Ster'il-ize  (st5r'Tl-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Sterilized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stekilizino  (-i'zing).]  [Cf.  F. 
steriliser.']  1.  To  make  sterUe  or  unproductive  ;  to  im- 
poverish, as  land  ;  to  exhaust  of  fertility,  [i?.]  '^Steril- 
izing the  earth."  Woodward. 

2.  (Biol.)  (a)  To  deprive  of  the  power  of  reproducing; 
to  render  incapable  of  germination  or  fecundation ;  to 
make  sterile,  (b)  To  destroy  all  spores  or  germs  in  (an 
organic  fluid  or  mixture),  as  by  heat,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  development  of  bacterial  or  other  organisms. 

Ster'let  (ster'iet),  n.  [Russ.  sterliade.]  (Zo'ol.)  A 
small  sturgeon  (Acipenser  ruthenus)  found  in  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  and  its  rivers,  and  highly  esteemed  for  its 
flavor.    The  finest  caviare  is  made  from  its  roe. 


Ster'llng  (-ling),  «.    (Engin.)  Same  as  Starling,  2. 

Ster'llng,  n.  [OE.  sterlynge,  starling,  for  easierling, 
LL.  esterlingus,  probably  from  Easierling,  once  the  pop- 
ular name  of  German  traders  in  England,  whose  money 
was  of  the  purest  quality :  cf.  MHG.  sterline  a  certain 
coin.  Cf.  East.  "  Certain  merchants  of  Norwaie,  Den- 
marke,  and  of  others  those  parties,  called  Ostomanni,  or 
(as  in  our  vulgar  language  we  tearme  them),  easterlings, 
because  they  lie  east  in  respect  of  us."  Holinshed.  "  In 
the  time  of  .  .   .  King  Richard  the  First,  monie  coined 


in  the  east  parts  of  Germanie  began  to  be  of  especiall  re- 
quest in  England  for  the  puritie  thereof,  and  was  called 
Easierling  monie,  as  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts 
were  called  Easterlings,  and  shortly  after  some  of  that 
countrie,  skillful  in  mint  matters  and  allaies,  were  sent 
for  into  this  realme  to  bring  the  coine  to  perfection  ; 
which  since  that  time  was  called  of  them  sterling,  for 
Easierling."  Camden.  "  Four  thousand  pound  of  siec- 
lynges."  R.  of  Gloucester.]  1.  Any  English  coin  of 
standard  value  ;  coined  money. 

So  that  ye  offer  nobles  or  sterlings.  Chaucer. 

And  Roman  wealth  in  English  sterling  view.    Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  certain  standard  of  quality  or  value  for  money. 

Sterling  was  the  known  and  approved  standard  in  England, 
in  all  probability,  from  the  beginning  of  King  Henry  the  Sec- 
ond's reign.  5.  M.  Leake. 

Ster'ling  (ster'llng),  a.  1.  Belonging  to,  or  relating 
to,  the  standard  British  money  of  account,  or  the  British 
coinage ;  as,  a  pound  sterling ;  a  shilling  sterling ;  a 
penny  sterling  ;  —  now  chiefly  applied  to  the  lawful 
money  of  England  ;  but  sterling  cost,  sterling  value,  are 
used.     "  With  sterling  money."  Shah. 

2.  Genuine ;  pure  ;  of  excellent  quality  ;  conforming 
to  the  highest  standard ;  of  full  value  ;  as,  a  work  of 
sterling  merit ;  a  man  of  sterling  good  sense. 

Stern  (stem),  n.  [AS.  steam  a  kind  of  bird.  See 
Starling.]    (.^ooZ.  )  The  black  tern. 

Stem,  a.  [Compar.  Sterner  (-er) ;  superl.  Stern- 
est.] [OE.  Sterne,  sturne,  AS.  styrne ;  cf.  D.  stuursch 
stern,  Sw.  stursk  refractory.  V166.]  Having  a  certain 
hardness  or  severity  of  nature,  manner,  or  aspect ;  hard  ; 
severe ;  rigid ;  rigorous  ;  austere ;  fixed ;  unchanging  ; 
unrelenting  ;  hence,  serious  ;  resolute ;  harsh ;  as,  a 
stern  resolve  ;  a  stern  necessity  ;  a  stern  heart ;  a  stern 
gaze  ;  a  stem  decree. 

The  steryie  wind  so  loud  gan  to  rout.         Cliaucer. 

I  would  cutstare  the  steitjest  eyes  that  look.        Shak. 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Csesar  hath  wept ; 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Shak, 

Stern  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard.  Dryden. 

These  barren  rocks,  your  stem  inheritance.    Wordsworth. 

Syn.  —  Gloomy ;  suUen ;  forbidding  ;  strict ;  unkind  ; 
hard-hearted ;  unfeeling ;  cruel ;  pitiless. 

Stern,  n.  [Icel.  stjom  a  steering,  or  a  doubtful  AS. 
stedrn.  V166.  See  Steer,  v.  t.~\  1.  The  helm  or  tiller 
of  a  vessel  or  boat ;  also,  the  rudder.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

2.  (Naut. )  The  after  or  rear  end  of  a  ship  or  other  ves- 
sel, or  of  a  boat ;  the  part  opposite  to  the  stem,  or  prow. 

3.  Fig. :  The  post  of  management  or  direction. 

And  sit  at  chief  est  stern  of  pubUc  weal.  Shak. 

4.  The  hinder  part  of  anything.  Spenser. 
6.  The  tail  of  an  animal; — now  used  only  of  the  tail 

of  a  dog. 

By  the  stem.    (Naut.)  See  By  the  head,  under  By. 

Stem,  a.  Being  in  the  stern,  or  being  astern ;  as,  the 
stem  davits. 

Stem  board  (Jfaut.),  a  going  or  falling  astern ;  a  loss  of 
way  in  making  a  tack  ;  as,  to  make  a  stern  board.  See 
Board,  n.,  8  (o).  — Stem  chase.  {Naut.)  (a)  See  under 
Chase,  n.  (6)  A  stern  chaser. — Stem  chaser  (Naut.),  a 
cannon  placed  in  a  ship's  stem,  pointing  backward,  and 
intended  to  annoy  a  ship  that  is  in  pursuit.  —  Stem  fast 
(Naut.),  a  rope  used  to  confine  the  stern  of  a  ship  or  other 
vessel,  as  to  a  wharf  or  buoy.  —  Stem  frame  {Naut.),  the 
framework  of  timber  which  forms  the  stern  of  a  ship.  — 
Stem  knee.  See  Sternson.  —  Stem  port  (Naut.),  aport,  or 
opening,  in  the  stern  of  a  ship.  —Stem  sheets  (Aou^),  that 
part  of  an  open  boat  which  is  between  the  stern  and  the 
aftmost  seat  of  the  rowers,  —  usually  furnished  with  seats 
for  passengers.  —  Stern  wheel,  a  paddle  wheel  attached  to 
the  stem  of  the  steamboat  which  it  propels. 

Stern'age  (-Sj),  n.    Stem.     [£.}  Shak. 

Ster'nal  (ster'nal),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  sternum  ;  in  the  region  of  the  sternum. 

Sternal  ribs.    See  the  Note  under  Rib,  n.,  1. 

Stem'berg-lte  (stem'berg-it),  n.  [So  named  after 
Count  KasparjS/ernJe?-^  of  Prague.]  (Min.)  A  sulphide 
of  silver  and  iron,  occurring  in  soft  flexible  laminae  vary- 
ing in  color  from  browTi  to  black. 

I  Ster'ne-bra  (ster'ne-bra),  n. ;  pi.  STERNEBHiE  (-bre). 
[NL.,  fr.  sternum  -f-  -ebra  of  vertebra.]  (Anat.)  One  of 
the  segments  of  the  sternum.  —  Ster'ne-bral  (-bral),  a. 

Sterned  (stemd),  a.  Having  a  stern  of  a  particular 
shape  ;  —  used  in  composition ;  as,  s,qxxaxe-sterned. 

Stem'er  (stem'er),  n.  [See  3d  Stern.]  A  director. 
[Obs.  &  R.]  Dr.  R.  Clerke. 

Stern'fore'most'  (-for'mosf),  adv.  With  the  stern, 
instead  of  the  bow,  in  advance ;  hence,  figuratively,  in  an 
awkward,  blundering  manner. 

A  fatal  genius  for  going  stervforemost.  Lowell. 

Ster'nite  (ster'nit),  n.  [From  Sternum.]  {Zo'ol.) 
The  sternum  of  an  arthropod  somite. 

Sternly  (stem'ly),  adv.    In  a  stem  manner. 

Stern'most'  (stern'mosf),  a.  Farthest  in  the  rear; 
fartliest  astern  ;  as,  the  sternmost  ship  in  a  convoy. 

Stem'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  stem. 

Ster'no-  (ster'no-).  A  combining  form  used  in  anat- 
omy to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  ster- 
num; as,  sternocosta,),  sternoscapular. 

Ster'no-cor'a-coid  (-kor'a-koid),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  sternum  and  the  coracoid. 

Ster'no-cos'tal  (-kos'tal),  a.  [Sterno-  -\-  costal.] 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sternum  and  the  ribs ; 
as,  the  sternocostal  cartilages. 

Ster'no-hy'Oid  (-hi'oid),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  sternum  and  the  hyoid  bone  or  cartilage. 

Ster'no-mas'toid  (-mas'toid),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  sternum  and  the  mastoid  process. 

Ster'no-thy'roid  (-thi'roid),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  sternum  and  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Stem'post'  (stern'posf),  n.  (Naut.)  A  straight  piece 
of  timber,  or  an  iron  bar  or  beam,  erected  on  the.  extrem- 
ity of  the  keel  to  support  the  rudder,  and  receive  the 
ends  of  the  planks  or  plates  of  the  vessel. 


Sterns'inan  (stemz'man),  n.    A  steersman.      [Ois.l 
Stem'son  (stem'sfin),  n.    [See  Stern,  n.,  and  cf! 
Stemson.]   (Naut.)  The  end  of  a  ship's  keelson,  to  which 
the  sternpost  is  bolted ;  —  called  also  stern  knee. 

Ster'num  (ster'niSm),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Sterna  (-n4),  E. 
Stehnums  (-numz).  [NL.,  from  Gr.  arepvov,  the  breast, 
chest.]  1.  (Anat.)  A  plate  of  cartilage,  or  a  series  of 
bony  or  cartilaginous  plates  or  segments,  in  the  median 
line  of  the  pectoral  skeleton  of  most  vertebrates  above 
fishes ;  the  breastbone. 

t^"  The  sternum  is  connected  with  the  ribs  or  the  pec- 
toral girdle,  or  with  both.  In  man  it  is  a  flat  bone,  broad 
anteriorly,  narrowed  behind,  and  connected  with  the  clav- 
icles and  the  cartilages  of  the  seven  anterior  pairs  of  ribs. 
In  most  birds  it  has  a  high  median  keel  for  the  attach- 
ment of  the  muscles  of  the  wings. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  The  ventral  part  of  any  one  of  the  somites 
of  an  arthropod. 

Ster'nu-ta'tion  (-nii-ta'shCn),  n.  [L.  stemulaiio,  fr. 
sternutare  to  sneeze,  intens.  from  stemuere.]  The  act 
of  sneezing.  Quincy, 

Ster-nu'ta-tlve  (ster-nu'ta-tiv),  a.  Having  the  qual- 
ity of  provoking  to  sneeze. 

Ster-nu'ta-to-ry  (-to-rj^),  a.  Sternutative.— n.  A 
ste'-nutatory  substance  or  medicine. 

Stern'way'  (stern'wa'),  «•  (Naut.)  The  movement 
of  a  ship  backward,  or  with  her  stern  foremost. 

Stern'-wheel'  (stem'hwel'),  «•  Having  a  paddle 
wheel  at  the  stem  ;  as,  a  stern-wheel  steamer. 

Stern'-wheel' er  (-er),  n.  A  steamboat  having  a 
stern  wheel  instead  of  side  wheels.     [Collog.  U.  S.] 

Ster-C[Ull'i-nous  (ster-kwTl'I-nus),  a.  [L.  sterquilu 
nium  a  dung  pit,  f  r.  stercus  dung.]  Pertaining  to  a  dung- 
hill ;  hence,  mean  ;  dirty ;  paltry.     [Obs.]  Howell, 

Ster're  (ster're  or  ster),  n.    A  star.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Ster'rinjfe  (stSr'rTnk),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  The  crab-eating 
seal  (Lobodon  carcinophaga)  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean. 

Ster'ro-met'ol  (st6r'r6-mgt'al  or  -m5t"l),  n.  [Gr. 
o-reppo!  firm,  solid  -\-  E.  metal.]  An  alloy  of  copper, 
zinc,  tin,  ani'  iron,  of  which  cannon  are  sometimes  made. 

Stert  (stert),  oos.  p.  p.  of  Start.    Started.    Chaucer, 

Ster'te  (ster'te),  obs.  imp  of  Start.  Chaucer. 

Ster-to'ri-ous  (ster-to'n-us),  a.    Stertorous.     [R.] 

Ster'tO-rous  (ster'to-rJis),  a.     [L.  stertere  to  snore  : 
cf.  F.   stertoreux.]    Characterized  by  a  deep  snoring, 
which  accompanies  inspiration  in  some  diseases,  espe- 
cially apoplexy  ;  hence,  hoarsely  breathing  ;  snoring. 
Burning,  stertorous  breath  that  hurt  her  cheek.  Mrs.  Brovming. 

The  day  has  ebbed  away,  and  it  is  night  in  hie  room,  before 
his  stertorous  breathing  lulls.  Dickens. 

Sterve  (sterv),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  die,  or  cause  to  die ;  to 
perish.    See  Starve.     [Obs.]  Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Stet  (stet),  L.,  subj.  Zdpers.  sing,  of  stare  to  stand, 
remain.  [See  Stand.]  (Pn'n^)  Let  it  stand;  —  a  word 
used  by  proof  readers  to  signify  that  something  once 
erased,  or  marked  for  omission,  is  to  remain. 

Stet,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stetted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Stetting.]  (Print.)  To  cause  or  direct  to  remain  after 
having  been  marked  for  omission ;  to  mark  with  the 
word  stet,  or  with  a  series  of  dots  below  or  beside  the 
matter  ;  as,  the  proof  reader  stetted  a  deled  footnote. 

Stetll'al  (stSth'Sl),  n.  [Stearic  -{-  ethal.]  (Chem.) 
One  of  the  higher  alcohols  of  the  methane  series,  homol- 
ogous with  ethal,  and  found  in  small  quantities  as  an 
ethereal  salt  of  stearic  acid  in  spermaceti. 

Steth'o-graph  (-o-graf),  n.  [Gr.  o-T^eo5  the  breast  + 
-graph.]    (Physiol.)  See  Pneumatograph. 

Ste-thom'e-ter  (ste-thbm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  a-T7)9o!  chest 
-\-  -meter.]  (Physiol.)  An  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
external  movements  of  a  given  point  of  the  chest  wall, 
during  respiration ;  —  also  called  thoracometer. 

Steth'O-SCOpe  (stSth'6-skop),  n.  [Gr.  o-rijeos  ths 
breast  -f-  -scope :  cf. 
F.  stethoscope.] 
(3Ied.)  An  instru- 
ment used  in  auscul-  | 
tation  for  examining 
the  organs  of  the 
chest,  as  the  heart 
and  lungs,  by  con- 
veying to  the  ear  of 
the  examiner  the  sounds  produced  in  the  thorax. 

Steth'o-scope,  v.  i.  To  auscultate,  or  examine,  with 
a  stethoscope.  M.  W.  Savage. 

Steth'O-BCOp'lc  (-skSp'ifk),  1  a.      [Cf.    F.    stSthosco- 

Steth'O-SCOp'ic-al  (-T-kal),  )  pique.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  stethoscope ;  obtained  or  made  by  means  of  a 
stethoscope.  —  Steth'0-scop'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Ste-thos'co-pist  (ste-th5s'ko-pist  or  stSth'd-skB'pTst), 
n.    One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope. 

Ste-thos'co-py  (-pf),  n.  The  art  or  process  of  exam- 
ination by  the  stethoscope. 

Steve  (stev),  V.  t.  [See  Stevedore.]  To  pack  or  stow, 
as  cargo  in  a  ship's  hold.    See  Steeve. 

Ste've-dore'  (ste've-dor'),  n.  [Sp.  eslivador  a  packer, 
a  stower,  fr.  estivar  to  pack,  to  stow,  L.  sHpare  to  press, 
compress,  probably  akin  to  E.  stijf.  See  Stiff,  Stive 
to  stuff.]  One  whose  occupation  is  to  load  and  unload 
vessels  in  port ;  one  who  stows  a  cargo  in  a  hold. 

Ste'ven  (ste'v'n),  n.  [AS.  stefn,  stemn,  voice ;  akin 
to  D.  stem,  G.  stijnme,  Goth.  stibna.J  1.  Voice ;  speech  ; 
language.     [Obs.  or  Scot.] 

Te  have  as  merry  a  Steven 
Ae  any  angel  hath  that  is  in  heaven.  Chaucer. 

2.  An  outcry  ;  a  loud  call;  a  clamor.   [Obs.]  Spenser, 
To  set  Steven,  to  make  an  appointment.    [Obs.] 
They  setten  steiien  for  to  meet 
To  playen  at  the  dice.  Chaucer, 

Stew  (stu), «.     [Cf.  Stow.]     1.  A  small  pond  or  pool 

where  fish  are  kept  for  the  table  ;  a  vivarium.     [Obs.  or 

Prov.  Eng.]  Chaucer.    Evelyn. 

2.  An  artificial  bed  of  oysters.     [Local,  XI.  S.] 

Stew,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stewed  (stud) ;  p.  pr.  & 
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vb.  n.  Stewing.]  [OE.  simven,  OF.  estuver,  F.  eiuver, 
fr.  OF.  eshive,  F.  etuve,  a  sweating  house,  a  room  heated 
for  a  bath ;  probably  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  akin  to  E. 
stove.  See  Stove,  and  cf.  Stive  to  stew.]  To  boil  slowly, 
or  with  a  simmering  or  moderate  heat ;  to  seethe ;  to 
cook  in  a  little  liquid,  over  a  gentle  fire,  without  boiling ; 
as,  to  stew  meat ;  to  stew  oysters ;  to  slew  apples. 

Stew  (stu),  V.  i.  To  be  seethed  or  cooked  in  a  slow, 
gentle  manner,  or  in  heat  and  moisture. 

Stew,  n.    [OE.  stue,  stuwe,  OF.  estuve.    See  Stew, 

V,  <.]     1.  A  place  of  stewing  or  seething;  a  place  where 

hot  baths  are  furnished  ;  a  hothouse.     [Oto.] 

As  burning  ^tna  from  his  boihng  stew 

Doth  belch  out  flames.  Spenser, 

TheLydians  were  inhibited  by  Cyrus  to  use  any  armor,  and 

give  themselves  to  baths  and  stews.  Abp.  Abbot. 

2.  A  brothel ;  —  usually  in  the  plural.    Bacon.  South. 
There  be  that  hate  harlots,  and  never  were  at  the  steivs. 

Ascham. 

3.  A  prostitute.     [OJj.]  Sir  A.  Weldon. 

4.  A  dish  prepared  by  stewing ;  as,  a  stew  of  pigeons. 
6.  A  state  of  agitating  excitement ;  a  state  of  worry  ; 

confusion  ;  as,  to  be  in  a  stew.     \_Colloq.'] 

Stew'ard  (stu'erd),  n.  [OE.  stiward,  AS.  stlweard, 
stigweard,  literally,  a  sty  ward  ;  stigu  sty  +  weard  war- 
den, guardian,  —  his  first  duty  having  been  probably  to 
attend  to  the  domestic  animals.  V164.  See  Sty  pen 
for  swine.  Ward.]  1.  A  man  employed  in  a  large  fam- 
ily, or  on  a  large  estate,  to  manage  the  domestic  con- 
terns,  supervise  other  servants,  collect  the  rents  or  in- 
come, keep  accounts,  and  the  like. 

Worthy  to  be  stewards  of  rent  and  land.  Chaucer. 

They  came  near  to  the  steward  of  Joseph's  house.  Gen.  xliii.  i9. 

As  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.  1  Pet.  iv.  10. 

2.  A  person  employed  in  a  hotel,  or  a  club,  or  on  board 
a  ship,  to  provide  for  the  table,  superintend  the  culinary 
affairs,  etc.  In  naval  vessels,  the  captain's  steward, 
wardroom  steward,  steerage  steward,  warrant  officers' 
steward,  etc. ,  are  petty  officers  who  provide  for  the  messes 
under  their  charge. 

3.  A  fiscal  agent  of  certain  bodies ;  as,  a  steward  in  a 
Methodist  church. 

4;  In  some  colleges,  an  officer  who  provides  food  for 
the  students  and  superintends  the  kitchen ;  also,  an  offi- 
cer who  attends  to  the  accounts  of  the  students. 

5.  In  Scotland,  a  magistrate  appointed  by  the  crown 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  royal  lands.  Erskine. 

lord  high  steward,  formerly,  the  first  officer  of  the 
crown ;  afterward,  an  officer  occasionally  appointed,  as 
for  a  coronation,  or  upon  the  trial  of  a  peer.    [Eng.] 

Stew'ard,  v.  t.    To  manage  as  a  steward.     [06*.] 

Stew'ard-ess,  n.  A  female  steward  ;  specifically,  a 
woman  employed  in  passenger  vessels  to  attend  to  the 
wants  of  female  passengers. 

Stew'ard-ly,  adfe.  In  the  manner,  or  with  the  care, 
of  a  steward.    [i2.] 

To  be  stewardly  dispensed,  not  wastefully  spent.    Tooker. 

Stew'ard-sh^p,  n.    The  office  of  a  steward.        Shak. 

Stew'art-ry  (-ert-ry),  ».  1.  An  overseer  or  superin- 
tendent.   [iJ,]    "  The  i^ioartry  of  provisions. "    Tooke. 

2.  The  office  of  a  steward ;  stewardship,  [i?.]  Byrom. 

3.  In  Scotland,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  steward ;  also, 
the  lands  under  such  jurisdiction. 

Stew'lsh,  a.    Suiting  a  stew,  or  brothel.      Bp.  Hall. 

Stew'pan'  (-pan'),  n,    A  pan  used  for  stewing. 

Stew'pot'  {-p5t'),  n.    A  pot  used  for  stewing. 

Stey  (sta),  n.    See  Stee. 

Sthen'lC  (sthgn'Ik),  a,  [Gr.  <reeVos  strength :  cf.  F. 
tthenique.']  (Med.)  Strong;  active;  —  said  especially 
of  morbid  states  attended  with  excessive  action  of  the 
keart  and  blood  vessels,  and  cliaracterized  by  strength 
and  activity  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  systems ;  as,  a 
tlhenic  fever. 

Sthenic  theory.    See  Stimclism  (a). 

II  Stl-ac-cla'tO  (ste-iit-cha'to),  n.  [It.,  crushed,  flat- 
tened.] {Sculp.)  The  lowest  relief,  —  of  ten  used  In  Ital- 
ian sculpture  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

Sti'an  (sti'an),  n.    A  sty  on  the  eye.    See  Sttan. 

Stlb'bom  (stlb'bem),  a.  Stubborn.  [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Stlb'1-al  (-T-al),  a.  [See  SiiBrnM.]  Like,  or  having 
the  qualities  of,  antimony ;  antimonial. 

Stib'l-al-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  (Med.)  Antimonial  intoxi- 
cation or  poisoning.  Dunglison. 
ftlb'i-a'ted  (stlbT-a'ted),  a.  [NL.  stiUatus,  from  L. 
ium  antimony.]  (Med.  Chem.)  Combined  or  impreg- 
nated with  antimony  (stibium). 

Stibiated  tartar.    See  rnrtarem  eft'c,  under  Taet AH. 

Stib'ic  (stib'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Antimonic ;  —  used  with 
reference  to  certain  compounds  of  antimony. 

Stib'l-CO-nlte  (-T-ko-nit),  n.  (Min.)  A  native  oxide 
of  antimony  occurring  in  masses  of  a  yellowish  color. 

Stlb'lne  (stib'in  or  -en),  n.  (Chem.)  Antimony  hy- 
dride, or  hydrogen  antimonide,  a  colorless  gas  produced 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  antimony.  It  has 
a  characteristic  odor  and  burns  vrith  a  characteristic 
greenish  flame.  Formerly  called  also  antimoniureted 
hydrogen. 

Stlb'i-ous  (-T-ils),  a.    ( C/(em. )  Antimonious.     [R.l 

II  Stib'1-um  (-iim),  re.  [L.  stibium.,  stibi,  Gr.  an^i, 
ffTiVm.]     1.  (Chem.)  The  technical  name  of  antimony. 

2.  (Min.)  Stibnite.     [Obs.J 

Stlb'nlte  (-nit),  re.  (3fin.)  A  mineral  of  a  lead-gray 
color  and  brilliant  metallic  luster,  occurring  in  prismatic 
crystals ;  sulphide  of  antimony  ;  —  called  also  antimony 
glance,  and  gray  antimony. 

Sti-bo'nl-um  (sti-bo'ni-am),  re.  (Chem,.)  The  hypo- 
thetical radical  SbH4,  analogous  to  ammonium  ;  —  called 
also  antimoniuin. 

Stlc-ca'dO  (stitk-ka'do),  n.  [Cf.  It.  steccato  a  pali- 
sade.] (Mus.)  An  instrument  consisting  of  small  bars  of 
wood,  flat  at  the  bottom  and  rounded  at  the  top,  and 
testing  on  the  edges  of  a  kind  of  open  box.    They  are 


unequal  in  size,  gradually  increasing  from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest,  and  are  timed  to  the  diatonic  scale.  The 
tones  are  produced  by  striking  the  pieces  of  wood  with 
hard  balls  attached  to  flexible  sticks. 

Stlch  (stik),  re.  [Gr.  o-ti'xos  a  row,  line,  akin  to  o-ret- 
X^iv  to  go,  march,  E.  sty,  v.  i.]  1.  A  verse,  of  whatever 
measure  or  number  of  feet. 

2.  A  line  in  the  Scriptures ;  specifically  (Hebrew 
Scriptures),  one  of  the  rhythmic  lines  in  the  poetical 
books  and  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  vrritten  in 
the  oldest  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  in  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion of  the  English  Bible. 

3.  A  row,  line,  or  rank  of  trees. 

Stich'lc  (-ik),  a.  [Gr.  o-nx"«05.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  stichs,  or  lines ;  consisting  of  stichs,  or  lines.     [iJ.] 

II  Stl-Chid'i-um  (sti-kid'I-iim),  re. ;  pi.  Stichidia  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a-nxi^i-ou,  dim.  of  o-ti'xos  a  row.]  (Bot.)  A 
special  podlike  or  fusiform  branch  containing  tetra- 
spores.     It  is  found  in  certain  red  algs. 

Stlch'o-man'cy  (stik'S-mSn'sJ),  «.  [Gr.  o-Ti'xos  a 
line  -| — mancy.']  Divination  by  lines,  or  passages  of 
books,  taken  at  hazard. 

Stich'o-met'ric-al  (-met'rT-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  stichometry  ;  characterized  by  stichs,  or  lines. 

Stlch-om'e-try  (stTk-om'e-try),  re.  [Gr.  ffTi'xos  a  line 
-f-  -melry.~\  X.  Measurement  of  books  by  the  number  of 
lines  which  they  contain. 

2.  Division  of  the  text  of  a  book  into  lines ;  especially, 
the  division  of  the  text  of  books  into  lines  accommo- 
dated to  the  sense,  —  a  method  of  writing  manuscripts 
used  before  punctuation  was  adopted. 

Stlch'WOrt'  (stTch'wfirf),  n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  chick- 
weed  (Stellaria  Holostea).     [Written  also  stiichwort.^ 

Stick  (stik),  re.  [OB.  sticke,  AS.  sticca  ;  akin  to  sti- 
cian  to  stab,  prick,  pierce,  G.  stecken  a  stick,  staff,  OHG. 
steccho,  Icel.  stik  a  stick.  See  Stick,  v.  <.]  1.  A  small 
shoot,  or  branch,  separated,  as  by  a  cutting,  from  a  tree 
or  shrub ;  also,  any  stem  or  branch  of  a  tree,  of  any  size, 
cut  for  fuel  or  timber. 

Withered  sticks  to  gather,  which  might  serve 
Against  a  winter's  day.  Milton. 

2.  Any  long  and  comparatively  slender  piece  of  wood, 
whether  in  natural  form  or  shaped  with  tools ;  a  rod ;  a 
wand  ;  a  staff ;  as,  the  stick  of  a  rocket ;  a  walking  stick. 

3.  Anything  shaped  like  a  stick  ;  as,  a  stick  of  wax. 

4.  A  derogatory  expression  for  a  person ;  one  who  is 
inert  or  stupid  ;  as,  an  odd  stick  ;  a  poor  stick.   \_Colloq.1 

5.  (Pri'reZ.)  A  composing  stick.  See  under  Composino. 
It  is  usually  a  frame  of  metal,  but  for  posters,  handbills, 
etc.,  one  made  of  wood  is  used. 

6.  A  thrust  with  a  pointed  instrument ;  a  stab. 

A  stick  of  eels,  twenty-five  eels.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  Stick 
chimney,  a  chimney  made  of  sticks  laid  crosswise,  and  ce- 
mented with  clay  or  mud,  as  in  some  log  houses.  [U.  S.]  — 
Stick  Insect  {Zool. ),  any  one  of  various  species  of  wing- 
less orthopterous  insects  of  the  family 
Phasmidie,  which  have  a  long  round 
body,  resembling  a  stick  in  form  and 
color,  and  long  legs,  which  are  often 
held  rigidly  in  such  positions  as  to 
make  them  resemble  small  twigs.  They 
thus  imitate  the  branches  and  twigs  of 
the  trees  on  which  they  live.  The  com- 
mon American  species  is  Diaphero- 
mera  femorata.  Some  of  the  Asiatic 
species  are  more  than  a  foot  long.  —  To 
cut  one's  stick,  or  To  cut  stick,  to  run 
away.    [Slang]  De  Quincey. 

Stick,  V.  t.  [imp.  &j>.  p.  Stuck 
(stiik)  (Obs.  Sticked  (stikt));  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Sticking.]  [OE.  stikien,  v.  t. 
&  i.,  combined  with  steken,  v.  t.  (imp. 
stak,  p.  p.  steken,  sioken,  whence  E. 
stuck),  AS.  stician,  v.  t.  &  i.,  and  (as- 
sumed) stecan,  v.  t. ;  akin  to  OFries. 
steka,  OS.  stekan,  OHG.  stehhan,  G. 
stechen,  and  to  Gr.  trTC^eiv  to  piick, 
Skr.  tij  to  be  sharp.  Cf.  Disttnguish, 
Etiquette,  Extinct,  Instigate, 
Instinct,  Prestige,  Stake,  Steak,  American  Stick  Insect 
Stick,  re..  Stigma,  Stimulate,  i?;^}''!5T'^Z{''""^ 
Sting,  Stitch  in  sewing,  Sttle  rata),  on  o.  lyiig. 
for  or  in  writing.]  1.  To  penetrate  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument ;  to  pierce ;  to  stab ;  hence,  to  kill  by  piercing ; 
as,  to  stick  a  beast. 

And  sticked  him  with  bodkins  anon.         Chaucer. 

It  was  a  shame  .  .  .  to  sfi'ct  him  under  the  other  gentleman's 
arm  while  he  was  redding  the  I'ray.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  cause  to  penetrate  ;  to  push,  thrust,  or  drive,  so 
as  to  pierce ;  as,  to  stick  a  needle  into  one's  finger. 

Thou  stickest  a  dagger  in  me.  Shot:. 

3.  To  fasten,  attach,  or  cause  to  remain,  by  thrusting 
in ;  hence,  also,  to  adorn  or  deck  with  tilings  fastened 
on  as  by  piercing ;  as,  to  stick  a  pin  on  tlie  sleeve. 

My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  witli  yew.  Shak. 

The  points  of  spears  are  stuck  within  the  shield.    Drj/den. 

4.  To  set ;  to  fix  in  ;  as,  to  stick  card  teeth. 

5.  To  set  with  something  pointed ;  as,  to  stick  cards. 

6.  To  fix  on  a  pointed  instrument ;  to  impale  ;  as,  to 
stick  an  apple  on  a  fork. 

7.  To  .attach  by  causing  to  adhere  to  the  surface ;  as, 
to  stick  on  a  plaster ;  to  slick  a  stamp  on  an  envelope ; 
also,  to  .attach  in  any  manner. 

8.  (Print.)  To  compose;  to  set,  or  arrange,  in  a  com- 
posing stick  ;  as,  to  stick  type.     [Cfrre<] 

9.  (Joinery)  To  run  or  plane  (moldings)  in  a  machine, 
in  contradistinction  to  working  them  by  hand.  Such 
moldings  are  said  to  be  stuck. 

10.  To  cause  to  stick ;  to  bring  to  a  stand  ;  to  pose  ; 
to  puzzle ;  as,  to  stick  one  with  a  hard  problem.  [Collog.'] 

11.  To  impose  upon ;  to  compel  to  pay ;  sometimes, 
to  cheat.     [Slangl 

To  stick  oat,  to  cause  to  project  or  protrude ;  to  render 
prominent. 


Stick  (stTk),  V.  i.  1.  To  adhere ;  as,  glue  sticks  to  the 
fingers ;  paste  sticks  to  the  wall. 

The  green  caterpillar  breedeth  in  the  inward  parts  of  rosea 
not  blown,  where  the  dew  sticketk.  Bacon, 

2.  To  remain  where  placed  ;  to  be  fixed ;  to  hold  fast 
to  any  position  so  as  to  be  moved  with  difficulty ;  to 
cling ;  to  abide  ;  to  cleave ;  to  be  united  closely. 

A  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother.   Frov.  xviii.  24. 
I  am  a  kind  of  bur  ;  I  shall  stick.  Shak, 

If  on  your  fame  our  sex  a  blot  has  thrown, 
'T  will  ever  stick  through  malice  of  your  own.    Tcyung, 

3.  To  be  prevented  from  going  farther ;  to  stop  by 
reason  of  some  obstacle ;  to  be  stayed. 

I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  "  Amen  " 
Stuck  in  my  throat.  Shak, 

The  trembling  weapon  passed 
Through  nine  bull  hides, . . .  and  stuck  within  the  last.  Dryderu  , 

4.  To  be  embarrassed  or  puzzled ;  to  hesitate  ;  to  be 
deterred,  as  by  scruples ;  to  scruple ;  —  often  with  at. 

They  will  stick  long  at  part  of  a  demonstration  for  want  of 
perceiving  the  connection  of  two  ideas.  Locke, 

Some  stick  not  to  say,  that  the  parson  and  attorney  forged  a 
will.  Arbuihnot, 

5.  To  cause  difficulties,  scruples,  or  hesitation. 

This  is  the  difficulty  that  sticks  with  the  most  reasonable.  Swift. 

To  stick  by.  (a)  To  adhere  closely  to ;  to  be  firm  in  sup- 
porting. "  We  are  your  only  friends  :  stick  by  us,  and  wo 
will  rficft  iy  you."  Darenant.  (6)  To  be  troublesome  by 
adhering.  "  I  am  satisfied  to  trifle  away  my  time,  rather 
than  let  it  stick  by  me."  Pope.  — To  stick  out.  (a)  To 
project;  to  be  prominent.  *'Hisbonesthat  were  not  seen 
stick  out."  Job  xxxiii.  21.  (6)  To  persevere  in  a  purpose ; 
to  hold  out ;  as,  the  garrison  stuck  out  until  relieved. 
[CoHog.]  — To  stick  to,  to  be  persevering  in  holding  to; 
as,  to  stick  to  a  party  or  cause.  "  The  advantage  will  be 
on  our  side  if  we  stick  to  its  essentials."  Addison.  —To 
stick  up,  to  stand  erect ;  as,  his  hair  sticks  up.  —  To  stick 
up  for,  to  assert  and  defend ;  as,  to  stick  up  for  one's 
rights  or  for  a  friend.  [Colloq.]  —  To  stick  upon,  to 
dwell  upon  ;  not  to  forsake.  "  If  the  matter  be  knotty, 
the  mind  must  stop  and  buckle  to  it,  and  slick  upon  it 
withlabor  and  thought."    Locke. 

Stlck'ed  (stik'Sd  or  stikt),  obs.  imp.  of  S'ncK.   Stuck. 
And  in  the  sand  her  ship  sticked  so  fast.      Chaucer, 
They  sticked  not  to  give  their  bodies  to  be  burnt. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

Stlck'er  (stTk'er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
sticks ;  as,  a  bill  sticker, 

2.  That  which  causes  one  to  stick ;  that  which  puzzles 
or  poses.     [_Colloq.'\  Thackeray. 

3.  (Mus.)  In  the  organ,  a  small  wooden  rod  which 
connects  (in  part)  a  key  and  a  pallet,  so  as  to  communi- 
cate motion  by  pushing. 

4.  Same  as  Paster,  2.    [Political  Cant,  U.  /S.] 
Stlck'ful  (-ful),  «■  /  pT-  Stickfuls  (-fulz).    (Print.) 

As  much  set  type  as  fills  a  composing  stick. 

Stlck'i-ness  (-T-nes),  re.  The  quality  of  being  sticky; 
as,  tlie  stickiness  of  glue  or  paste. 

Stick'lng,  a.  &  re.  from  Stick,  v. 

Sticking  piece,  a  piece  of  beef  cut  from  the  neck.  [Eng.] 

—  Sticking  place,  the  place  where  a  thing  sticks,  or  re- 
mains fast ;  sticking  point. 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place. 

And  we  '11  not  fail.  Shak, 

—  Sticking  plaster,  an  adhesive  plaster  for  closing  wounds, 
and  for  similar  uses.  —  Sticking  point.  Same  as  Sticking 
place,  above. 

Stlck'it  (-it),  a.    Stuck ;  spoiled  in  making.    \_Scot,'\ 

Stickit  minister,  a  candidate  fcr  the  clerical  office  who 
fails,  disqualified  by  incompetency  or  immorality. 

Stick'-laC  (-15k'),  n.    See  the  Note  under  Lao. 

Stlc'kle  (sttk'k'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stickled 
(-k'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Stickling  (-klTng).]  [Probably  fr. 
OE.  stightlen,  sli^tlen,  to  dispose,  arrange,  govern,  freq. 
of  stihten,  AS.  stihtan;  cf.  G.  stiften  to  found,  to  estab- 
lish.]  1.  To  separate  combatants  by  intervening.  [Obs.'] 

When  he  [the  angel]  sees  half  of  the  Cliristians  killed,  and 
the  rest  in  a  fair  way  of  being  routed,  he  stickles  betwixt  the 
remainder  of  God's  host  and  the  race  of  iiends.  Dryden, 

2.  To  contend,  contest,  or  altercate,  esp.  in  a  pertina- 
cious manner  on  insufficient  grounds. 

Fortune,  as  she  'e  wont,  turned  fickle, 
And  for  the  foe  began  to  stickle.  JLudibrat, 

While  for  paltry  punk  they  roar  and  stickle.       Dryderu 
The  obstinacy  with  which  he  stickles  for  the  wrong.  Ilazlitt, 

3.  To  play  fast  and  loose ;  to  pass  from  one  side  to  the 
other ;  to  trim. 

Stlc'kle,  V.  t.    1.  To  separate,  as  combatants ;  hence, 
to  quiet,  to  appease,  as  disputants.     [Obs.'] 
Which  rquestionl  violently  they  pursue, 
Nor  stickled  would  they  be.  Drayton. 

2.  To  intervene  in ;  to  stop,  or  put  an  end  to,  by  in- 
tervening; hence,  to  arbitrate.     [Obs."] 

They  ran  to  him,  and,  pulling  him  back  by  force,  stickled  that 

unnatural  fray.  ,^ir  P.  Sidney. 

Stlc'kle,  re.     [Cf.  Stick,  v.  t.  &  i.]    A  shallow  rapid 

in  a  river ;  also,  the  current  below  a  waterfall.    [Obs. 

or  Prov.  Eng.'] 

Patient  anglers,  standinfr  all  the  day 
Near  to  some  shallow  stickle  or  deep  bay. 

Stlo'kle-back'(-bitk/),re.   [OE. 

&  Prov.  E.  stickle  a  prickle,  spine, 

sting   (AS.  sticel)   +    back.      See 

Stick,  v.  I.,  and  cf.  Banstickle.] 

(Zo'ul.)  Any  one  of  numerous        „ 

species  of  small  fishes  of  the        •" 

genus  Gnslcroslt'iis  and  allied 

genera.     Tlie  baclt  is  armed 

witli  two  or  more  sharp  spines. 

Tliev   inhabit   both   salt  and  .4    Ninc-spincd   Stickleback 

brackisli    water,   .and    con-  y'%?"''"''"'-'"^"''i!'''Chhi^ 

,        ,          .              '.         rt  „    3  Ji  T[  wo-spined  Sticklobnolc 

struct  curious  nests.     Called  ^anstei-ostetis    aculcatas), 

also  sticklebag,  sharplmg,  and  (j^j 
prickleback. 


TV.  Browne, 


Ose,   unite,   riide,   iifil,   fip,   fan ;   pity ;    food,   fo'ot ;    out,  oil ;     chair ;    go  {    slug,  iQk ;    tben,  thin ;    bON ;    zh  =  z  in  axure. 


STICKLER 


Stlclller  (stik'kler),  n.    [See  Stickle,  v.  t."]    One  who 
stickles.     Specifically :  — 

(a)  One  who  arbitrates  a  duel ;  a  sidesman  to  a  fencer ; 
a  second;  an  umpire.     \_Obs.~\ 

■  and  trumpets  whom 

^ir  P.  Sidney. 

Our  former  chiefs,  like  sticklers  of  the  war, 

first  sought  to  inflame  the  parties,  then  to  poise.  Dryden. 

(6)  One  who  pertinaciously  contends  for  some  trifling 

thing,  as  a  point  of  etiquette  ;  an  unreasonable,  obstinate 

contender  ;  as,  a  stickler  for  ceremony. 
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Basilius,  the  iudse,  appointed  sticklers 
the  others  should  ooey. 


The  Tory  or  High-church  clergy  were  the  greatest  sticklers 
against  the  exorbitant  proceedings  of  King  James  II.        Swift. 

Stlck'-seed'  (sttk'sed'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  {Echino- 
spermum  Lappula)  of  the  Borage  family,  with  small  blue 
flowers  and  prickly  nutlets. 

Stlck'tall'  (-tal')  n.    The  ruddy  duck.    iLocal,  U.  S.'] 

SUck'-tight' (-tif ),  ra.     (Bot.)  Beggar's  ticks. 

Stlck'y  (-y),  a.  ICompar.  Stickier  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Stickiest.]  Having  the  quality  of  sticking  to  a  surface  ; 
adhesive  ;  gluey  ;  viscous  ;  viscid  ;  glutinous  ;  tenacious. 

Herbs  which  last  longest  are  those  of  strong  smell,  and  with 
a  sticky  stalk.  Bacon. 

Stid'dy  (stid'dy),  n.  [See  Stithy.]  An  anvil ;  also, 
a  smith's  shop.     See  Stithy.     \_Prov.  Eng.']    Halliwell. 

StUf  (stif),  a.  ICompar.  Stifpee  (-er) ;  superl.  Stief- 
EST.]  [OE.  slif,  AS.  stif;  akin  to  D.  stijf,  G.  steif, 
Dan.  stiv,  Sw.  styf,  Icel.  sl'ifr,  Lith.  stipti  to  be  stiff ;  cf . 
L.  stipes  a  post,  trunk  of  a  tree,  stipare  to  press,  com- 
press.   Cf.  Costive,  Stifle,  Stipulate,  Stive  to  stuff.] 

1.  Not  easily  bent ;  not  flexible  or  pliant ;  not  limber 
or  flaccid  ;  rigid  ;  firm  ;  as,  stiff  wood,  paper,  joints. 

[They]  rising  on  sf/#'pennons,  tower 
The  mid  aerial  sky.  Milton. 

2.  Not  liquid  or  fluid ;  thick  and  tenacious ;  inspis- 
sated ;  neither  soft  nor  hard ;  as,  the  paste  is  stiff. 

3.  Firm ;  strong ;  violent ;  difficult  to  oppose  ;  as,  a 
stiff  gale  or  breeze. 

4.  Not  easily  subdued  ;  unyielding  ;  stubborn  ;  obsti- 
nate ;  pertinacious ;  as,  a  stiff  adversary. 

It  is  a  shame  to  stand  stiff  in  a  foolish  argument.  Jer.  Taylor. 
A  war  ensues  ;  the  Cretans  own  their  cause. 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws.  Dryden. 

5.  Not  natural  and  easy ;  formal ;  constrained ;  af- 
fected ;  starched;  as,  s<!^  behavior  ;  a  stiff  &ty\e. 

The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talkative ;  the  Italians 
stiffs  ceremonious,  and  reserved.  Addison, 

6.  Harsh ;  disagreeable  ;  severe ;  hard  to  bear.  [Obs. 
OT  Colloq.']     "This  is  «/(^ news."  Shak. 

7.  {Naut.)  Bearing  a  press  of  canvas  without  careen- 
ing much ;  as,  a  stiff  vessel ;  —  opposed  to  crank.  Tolten. 

8.  Very  large,  strong,  or  costly ;  powerful ;  as,  a  stiff 
charge  ;  a  stiff  ^x\c&.     \_Slang\ 

Stiff  neck,  a  condition  of  the  neck  such  that  the  head 
can  not  be  moved  without  difficulty  and  pain. 

Syn.  — Rigid;  inflexible;  strong ;  hardy  ;  stubborn  ; 
obstinate ;  pertinacious ;  harsh ;  formal ;  constrained ; 
affected ;  starched  ;  rigorous. 

Stiff-backed'  (-bSkf ),  a.  Obstinate.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Stiffen  (stTf'n),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stotened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  STWTEKnia.']  [See  Stiff.]  1.  To 
make  stiff ;  to  make  less  pliant  or  flexible ;  as,  to  stiffen 
cloth  with  starch. 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.  Shak. 

2.  To  inspissate  ;  to  make  more  thick  or  viscous  ;  as, 
to  stiffen  paste. 

3.  To  make  torpid ;  to  benumb. 

Stiffen,  V.  i.  To  become  stiff  or  stiffer,  in  any  sense 
of  the  adjective. 

Like  bristles  rose  my  stiffening  hair.  Dryden. 

The  tender  soil  then  stiffening  by  degrees.       Dryden. 
Some  souls  we  see. 
Grow  hard  and  stiffen  with  adversity.  Dryden. 

Stiff'en-er  (stlf'n-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
stiffens  anything,  as  a  piece  of  stiff  cloth  in  a  cravat. 

Stiff  en-ing,  n.     1.  Act  or  process  of  making  stiff. 

2.  Something  used  to  make  anything  stiff. 

Stiffening  order  (Com.),  a  permission  granted  by  the 
customs  department  to  take  cargo  or  ballast  on  board 
before  the  old  cargo  is  out,  in  order  to  steady  the  ship. 

Stiff-heart'ed  (-hiirt'gd),  a.  [Stiff  +  heart.-]  Ob- 
stinate ;  stubborn  ;  contumacious.  Ezek.  ii.'  4. 

Stiff  ish,  a.     Somewhat  stiff. 

Stiffly  (stif'ly),  adv.     In  a  stiff  manner. 

Stiff-necked'  (-nekf),  a.  Stubborn ;  inflexibly  ob- 
stinate ;  contumacious ;  as,  stiff-necked  pride  ;  a  stiff- 
necked  people.  Ex.  xxxii.  9. 

Stiff-neck'ed-ness  (-nSk'ed-nes  or  -ngkt'nes),  n. 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  stiff-necked ;  stubbornness. 

Stiffness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  stiff  ;  as, 
the  stiffness  of  cloth  or  of  paste  ;  stiffness  of  manner ; 
stiffness  of  character. 

The  vices  of  old  age  have  the  stiffness  of  it  too.     SoutTi. 

Stiff  tail'  (-tal'),  n.    The  ruddy  duck.    [Local,  U.  5.] 

Stiff-tailed'  (-taW),  a.  (Zodl.)  Having  the  quill 
feathers  of  the  tail  somewhat  rigid. 

Sti'fle  (sti'f'l),  n.  [From  Stiff.]  (Far.)  The  joint 
next  above  the  hock,  and  near  the  flank,  in  the  hind  leg 
of  the  horse  and  allied  animals ;  the  joint  corresponding 
to  the  knee  in  man ;  —  called  also  stifle  joint.  See  Illust. 
under  Horse. 

Stifle  bone,  a  small  bone  at  the  stifle  joint ;  the  patella, 
or  kneepan. 

Sti'fle,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stifled  (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Stiplinq  (-fling).]  [Freq.  of  OE.  stif  stiff;  cf. 
Icel.  stifla  to  dam  up.]  1.  To  stop  the  breath  of  by 
crowding  something  into  the  windpipe,  or  introducing 
an  irrespirable  substance  into  the  lungs ;  to  choke  ;  to 
suffocate ;  to  cause  the  death  of  by  such  means ;  as,  to 
stifle  one  with  smoke  or  dust. 

Stifled  with  kisses,  a  sweet  death  he  dies.       Dryden. 

I  took  my  leave,  being  half  stifled  with  the  closeness  of  the 
room.  Swift. 


See  Stigma.] 


2.  To  stop ;  to  extinguish ;  to  deaden ;  to  quench ;  as, 
to  stifle  the  breath ;  to  stifle  a  fire  or  flame. 

Bodies  .  .  .  stifle  in  themselves  the  rays  which  they  do  not 
reflect  or  transmit.  Sir  L  Sewton. 

3.  To  suppress  the  manifestation  or  report  of ;  to 
smother ;  to  conceal  from  public  knowledge ;  as,  to  stifle 
a  story ;  to  stifle  passion. 

I  desire  only  to  have  things  fairly  represented  as  they  really 
are  ;  no  evidence  smothered  or  stifled.  Waterland. 

Sti'fle  (sti'f'l),  V.  i.  To  die  by  reason  of  obstruction 
of  the  breath,  or  because  some  noxious  substance  pre- 
vents respiration. 

You  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report.  Shak. 

Sti'fled  (sti'f'ld),  a.    Stifling. 

The  close  and  stifled  study.  Hawthorne. 

Sti'fler  (-fler),  n.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stifles. 

2.  (Mil.)  See  Camouplet. 

Stlg'ma  (stig'ma),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Stigmas  (-ma«),  L. 
Stigmata  (-ma-ta).  [L.,  a  mark,  a  brand,  from  Gr.  o-ti- 
yiJ.a,  -aT05,  the  prick  or  mark  of  a  pointed  instrument,  a 
spot,  mark,  from  o-Ti'feif  to  prick,  to  brand.  See  Stick, 
V.  <.]     1.  A  mark  made  with  a  burning  iron ;  a  brand. 

2.  Any  mark  of  infamy  or  disgrace ;  sign  of  moral 
blemish  ;  stain  or  reproach  caused  by  dishonorable  con- 
duct ;  reproachful  characterization. 

The  blackest  stigma  that  can  be  fastened  upon  him.    Bp.  Hall. 
All  such  slaughters  were  from  thence  called  Bartelmies,  sim- 
ply in  a  perpetual  stigma  of  that  butchery.  Sir  G.  Buck. 

3.  (Bot. )  That  part  of  a  pistil  which  has  no  epidermis, 
and  is  fitted  to  receive  the  pollen.  It  is  usually  the  ter- 
minal portion,  and  is  commonly  somewhat  glutinous  or 
viscid.    See  Illust.  of  Stamen  and  of  Flowek. 

4.  (Anat.)  A  small  spot,  mark,  scar,  or  a  minute  hole ; 
—  applied  especially  to  a  spot  on  the  outer  surface  of  a 
Graafian  follicle,  and  to  spots  of  intercellular  substance 
in  scaly  epithelium,  or  to  minute  holes  in  such  spots. 

5.  (Pathol. )  A  red  speck  upon  the  skin,  produced  either 
by  the  extravasation  of  blood,  as  in  the  bloody  sweat  char- 
acteristic of  certain  varieties  of  religious  ecstasy,  or  by 
capillary  congestion,  as  in  the  case  of  drunkards. 

6.  (Zodl.)  (a)  One  of  the  external  openings  of  the 
trachese  of  insects,  myriapods,  and  other  arthropods  ;  a 
spiracle,  (b)  One  of  the  apertures  of  the  pulmonary 
sacs  of  arachnids.  See  Illust.  of  Scorpion,  (c)  One  of 
the  apertures  in  the  gill  of  an  ascidian,  and  of  Amphi- 
oxus. 

7.  (Geom.)  A  point  so  connected  by  any  law  whatever 
with  another  point,  called  an  index,  that  as  the  index 
moves  in  any  manner  in  a  plane  the  first  point  or  stigma 
moves  in  a  determinate  way  in  the  same  plane. 

8.  p!.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  Marks  believed  to  have  been  super- 
naturally  impressed  upon  the  bodies  of  certain  persons  in 
imitation  of  the  wounds  on  the  crucified  body  of  Christ. 
See  def.  5,  above. 

II  Stig-ma'rl-a  (stig-ma'ri-a),  n.  [NL, 
(Paleon. )  The  fossil  root  stem  of  a  coal 
plant  of  the  genus  Sigillaria. 

II  Stig'ma-ta  (stlg'ma-ta),  re.  ;  pi.  of 
Stigma. 

Stig-mat'ic  (stTg-mSt'ik),  re.  1.  A 
notorious  profligate  or  criminal  who  has 
been  branded ;  one  who  bears  the  marks 
of  infamy  or  punishment.  [J?.]  Bullokar. 

2.  A  person  who  is  marked  or  de- 
formed by  nature.  Shak, 

Stig-maf  ic  (stig-mSf  Ik),  1  a.    [See„,.„,^.„  ,„,. 

Su|-mat'ic-al(-i-kal),   "\   Stigma.]  Sh|n-^aj5^.,- 

1.  Marked  with  a  stigma,  or  with  Much  reduced, 
something  reproachful  to  character. 

2.  Impressing  with  infamy  or  reproach.     [iJ.] 

3.  (Bot.,  Anat.,  etc.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  stigma  or 
stigmata. 

Stigznatlc  geometry,  or  Stigmatics,  that  science  in  which 
the  correspondence  of  index  and  stigma  (see  Stigma,  7) 
is  made  use  of  to  establish  geometrical  proportions. 

Stlg-mat'ic-al-ly,  adv.  With  a  stigma,  or  mark  of 
infamy  or  deformity. 

Stlg'ma-tist  (stTg'ma^tTst),  n.  One  believed  to  be 
supernaturally  impressed  with  the  marks  of  Christ's 
wounds.      See  Stigma,  8. 

Stig'ma-ti-za'tion  (-tl-za'shiin),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
stigmatizing. 

2.  (B.  C.  Ch.)  The  production  of  stigmata  upon  the 
body.    See  Stigma,  8. 

Stig'ma-tize  (-tlz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  v.  Stigmatized 
(-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stigmatizing  f-ti'zing).]  [F. 
stigmatiser,  Gr.  o-Tiy/iaTi'feti'.]  1.  To  mark  with  a  stigma, 
or  brand  ;  as,  the  ancients  stigmatized  their  slaves  and 
soldiers. 

That . . .  hold  out  both  their  ears  with  such  delight  and  rav- 
ishment, to  be  stigmatized  and  bored  through  in  witness  of 
their  own  voluntary  and  beloved  baseness.  Milton. 

2.  To  set  a  mark  of  disgrace  on ;  to  brand  with  some 
mark  of  reproach  or  infamy. 

To  find  virtue  extolled  and  vice  stigmatized.    Addison. 

Stig'ma-tose'  (-tos'),  a.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Stigmatic. 

Stig'O-nO-man'Cy  (-6-no-man'sy),  re.  [Gr.  crriyuf, 
-luvos,  one  who  is  marked,  or  one  who  marks  (ariieiv  to 
mark  with  a  pointed  instrument,  to  prick)  +  -marecy.] 
Divination  by  writing  on  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Stlke  (stik), re.  [See  Stick.]  Stanza.  [Obs."]  Saekville. 

Stilar  (sti'ler),  a.  [From  Stile  a  style.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  style  of  a  dial.     [Written  also  stylar.'] 

Stil'bene  (stil'ben),  re.  [See  Stilbite.]  (Chem.)  A 
hydrocarbon,  C14H12,  produced  artificially  in  large,  fine 
crystals  ;  —  called  also  diphenyl  ethylene,  toluylene,  etc. 

Stil'bite  (-bit),  re.  [Gr.  oriX^ew  to  glitter,  shine  :  cf .  F. 
stilbite.]  (Min.)  A  common  mineral  of  the  zeolite  family, 
a  hydrous  siUcate  of  alumina  and  lime,  usually  occur- 
ring in  sheaf  like  aggregations  of  crystals,  also  in  radiated 
masses.  It  is  of  a  white  or  yellowish  color,  with  pearly 
luster  on  the  cleavage  surface.    Called  also  desmine. 
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stile  (stil),  re.  [See  Style.]  1.  A  pin  set  on  the  face 
of  a  dial,  to  cast  a  shadow ;  a  style.   See  Style.   Moxon. 

2.  Mode  of  composition.    See  Style.     [Obs.] 

May  I  not  write  in  such  a  stile  as  this  ?         Banyan. 

stile,  re.  [OE.  stile,  AS.  stigel  a  step,  a  ladder,  from 
stlgan  to  ascend ;  akm  to  OHG.  stigila  a  stile.  V164. 
See  Sty,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Stair.]  1.  A  step,  or  set  of  steps, 
for  ascending  and  descending,  in  passing  a  fence  or  wall. 

There  comes  my  master  .   ,    .   over  the 

stile,  this  way.  Shak. 

Over  this  stile  is  the  way  to  Doubting  Castle. 

Bunyan. 

2.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  upright  pieces 
in  a  frame  ;  one  of  the  primary  members 
of  a  frame,  into  which  the  secondary 
members  are  mortised. 

^W^  In  an  ordinary  door  the  princi- 
pal upright  pieces  are  called  stiles,  the 
subordinate  upright  pieces  mullions, 
and  the  crosspieces  rails.  In  wainscot- 
ing the  principal  pieces  are  sometimes 
called  stiles,  even  when  horizontal. 

Hanging  stile.  Pulley  stile.  See  under 
Hanging,  and  Pulley.  Common  Door, 

Sti'let  (sti'lSt),  re.  [Written  also  rfi-  showing  A  A 
telle,  &nd  stylet,]     1.  A  stiletto.     [B.]     5,''i?^i^-®„-?  ^"^ ' 

2.  (Surg")  See  Stylet,  2.  ^     ^     CC  Mullions. 

Sti-let'tO  (sti-let'to),  re.  /  pi.  Stilettos  (-toz).     [It., 
dim.  of  stilo  a  dagger,  fr.  L.  stilus  a  pointed  in- 
strument. See  Style  for  writing,  and  cf.  Stylet.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dagger  with  a  slender,  rounded, 
and  pointed  blade. 

2.  A   pointed   instrument  for  making    eyelet 
holes  in  embroidery. 

3.  A  beard  trimmed  into  a  pointed  form.  [Obs.] 
The  very  quack  of  fashions,  the  very  he  that 
Wears  a  stiletto  on  his  chin.  Ford.      _  ., 

_.,   ,      . ,.  ^  r  •  o  r,  Stiletto,  L 

sti-let'to,  V.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stilettoed 
(-tod) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stilettoing  (-to-ing).]    To  stab 
or  kill  witii  a  stiletto.  Bacon. 

Still  (stll),  a.  [Compar.  Stiller  (-er) ;  superl.  Still- 
est.] [OE.  stille,  AS.  stille  ;  akin  to  D.  stil,  OS.  &  OHG. 
slilli,  G.  still,  Dan.  stille,  Sw.  stilla,  and  to  E.  stall; 
from  the  idea  of  coming  to  a  stand,  or  halt.  Cf .  Still, 
adv.]  1.  Motionless  ;  at  rest ;  quiet ;  as,  to  stand  still ; 
to  lie  or  sit  still.     "  Still  as  any  stone."  Chaucer. 

2.  Uttering  no  sound ;  silent ;  as,  the  audience  is 
still ;  the  animals  are  still. 

The  sea  that  roared  at  thy  command, 

At  thy  command  was  still.  Addison. 

3.  Not  disturbed  by  noise  or  agitation  ;  quiet ;  calm ; 
as,  a  still  evening ;  a  still  atmosphere.  "  When  all  the 
vioods  are  still."  Milton, 

4.  Comparatively  quiet  or  silent ;  soft ;  gentle  ;  low. 
"A  still  small  voice."  1  Kings  xix.  12. 

5.  Constant;  continual.     [Obs.] 

By  still  practice  learn  to  know  thy  meaning.        Shak, 

6.  Not  effervescing ;  not  sparkling ;  as,  still  wines. 
Still  life.    (Fine  Arts)  (a)  Inanimate  objects.  (6)  (PainU 

ing)  The  class  or  style  of  painting  which  represents  inan- 
imate objects,  as  fruit,  flowers,  dead  game,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Quiet ;  calm ;  noiseless ;  serene  ;  motionless ; 
inert;  stagnant. 

Still,  re.  [Cf.  G.  stille.]  1.  Freedom  from  noise; 
calm ;  silence  ;  as,  the  still  of  midnight.     [Poetic] 

2.  A  steep  hill  or  ascent.     [Obs.]  W.  Browne. 

Still,  adv.  [AS.  stille  quietly.  See  Still,  a.  The 
modern  senses  come  from  the  idea  of  stopping  and  stay, 
ing  still,  or  motionless.]  1.  To  this  time ;  until  and 
during  the  time  now  present ;  now  no  less  than  before ; 
yet. 

It  hath  been  anciently  reported,  and  is  still  received.    Bacon. 

2.  In  the  future  as  now  and  before. 

Hourly  joys  be  still  upon  you  I  Shak, 

3.  In  continuation  by  successive  or  repeated  acts; 
always ;  ever ;  constantly  ;  uniformly. 

The  desire  of  fame  betrays  an  ambitious  man  into  indecen- 
cies that  lessen  his  reputation  ;  he  is  still  afraid  lest  any  of  Ma 
actions  should  be  thrown  away  in  private.  Addison. 

Chemists  would  be  rich  if  they  could  still  do  in  great  quanti- 
ties what  they  have  sometimes  done  in  little.  Boyle. 

4.  In  an  increasing  or  additional  degree ;  even  more ; 
—  much  used  with  comparatives. 

The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed.    Shak. 

5.  Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  or  done ;  in 
spite  of  what  has  occurred  ;  nevertheless  ;  —  sometimes 
used  as  a  conjunction.     See  Synonym  of  But. 

As  sunshine,  broken  in  the  rill, 

Though  turned  astray,  is  sunshine  still.  Moore. 

6.  After  tha,t ;  after  what  is  stated. 

In  the  primitive  church,  such  as  by  fear  being  compelled  to 
sacrifice  to  strange  gods,  after  repented,  and  kept  still  the  office 
of  preaching  the  gospel.  Whitgift, 

Still  and  anon,  at  intervals  and  repeatedly;  continue 
ally ;  ever  and  anon ;  now  and  then. 

And  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour. 

Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time.  Shak, 

Still,  V,  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Stilled  (stild) ;  p.pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Stilling.]  [AS.  stillan,  from  stille  still,  quiet,  firm. 
See  Still,  a.]  1.  To  stop,  as  motion  or  agitation ;  to 
cause  to  become  quiet,  or  comparatively  quiet ;  to  check 
the  agitation  of ;  as,  to  still  the  raging  sea. 

He  having  a  full  sway  over  the  water,  had  power  to  still  and 
compose  it,  as  well  as  to  move  and  disturb  it.  Woodward. 

2.  To  stop,  as  noise ;  to  silence. 

With  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes.         ShaR. 

3.  To  appease  ;  to  calm ;  to  quiet,  as  tumult,  agita- 
tion, or  excitement ;  as,  to  still  the  passions.  Shak, 

Toil  that  would,  at  least,  have  stilled  an  unquiet  impulse  in 
me.  Hawthorne. 

Syn.  —To  quiet ;  cabn  ;  allay ;  lull ;  pacify ;  appease ; 
subdue ;  suppress ;  silence  ;  stop  ;  check ;  restram. 
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Still  (stil),  n.  ICi.  OB.  stillatorie.  See  Sttli,  r.,  to 
distill.]  1.  A  vessel,  boiler,  or  copper  used  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  liquids ;  specifically,  one  used  for  the  distilla- 
tion of  alcoholic  liquors ;  a  retort.  The  name  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  whole  apparatus  used  in  vaporiza- 
tion and  condensation. 


a  Body,  or  Boiler  ;  b  Head  ;  c  Tube  leading  from  the  Head  to 
the  Worm  ;  s  Worm,  inclosed  in  Cistern  of  Cold  Water  ;  d 
Receiver ;  e  Water  Tank  for  supplying  Cistern  ;  x  Overiiow 
Pipe  of  Cistern. 

2.  A  house  where  liquors  are  distilled ;  a  distillery. 
Still  watcher,  a  device  for  indicating  the  progress  of  dis- 
tillation by  the  density  of  the  liquid  given  over.    Knight. 

Still,  V.  t.  [Abbreviated  fr.  distill-l  1.  To  cause  to 
fall  by  drops. 

2.  To  expel  spirit  from  by  heat,  or  to  evaporate  and 
condense  in  a  refrigeratory  ;  to  distill.  Tussei: 

Still,  V.  i.  [L.  stillare,  Cf.  Distill.]  To  drop,  or 
flow  in  drops:  to  distill.     [06i.]  Spenser. 

Stil'lage  (stTl'laj ;  48),  n.  (Bleaching)  A  low  stool 
to  keep  the  goods  from  touching  the  floor.  Knight. 

Stil'la-ti'tlOUS  (stTl'la-tish'iis),  a.  [L.  stillaticius,  fr. 
stillare  to  drop,  siilla  a  drop.]  Falling  in  drops  ;  drawn 
by  a  still. 

Stll'la-tO-ry  (stnia-to-ry),  n. ;  pi.  -eibs  (-riz).  [Prom 
Still,  for  distill.    Cf.  Still,  n.,  and  Distillatory,  a.] 

1.  An  alembic;  a  vessel  for  distillation.    [iJ.]    Bacon. 

2.  A  laboratory ;  a  place  or  room  in  which  distillation 
is  performed,     [i?.]  Dr.  S.  More.    Sir  H.  Wotlon. 

Still'blrth'  (atil'berth'),  n.    The  birth  of  a  dead  fetus. 

Stlll'born'  (-bdrn'),  a.  1.  Dead  at  the  birth  ;  as,  a 
stillborn  child. 

2.  Fig. :  Abortive ;  as,  a  stillborn  poem.  Swift. 

Stlll'-bum'  (-bflrn'),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  Still-buknt 
(-bfirnf )  or  Still-bdbned  (-bilrnd') ;  p.  pr.  Still-bden- 
INO.]  To  bum  in  the  process  of  distillation ;  as,  to  still- 
hum  brandy. 

Still'-clos'lng  (-kloz'ing),  a.  Ever  closing.  [OJs.] 
"  Still-closing  ■wa.texs.'"  Shah. 

Stlll'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  stills,  or  quiets. 

Stlll'house'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  in  which  distilla- 
tion is  carried  on ;  a  distillery. 

Stlll'-hunt'  (-hiint'),  n.  A  hunting  for  game  in  a 
quiet  and  cautious  manner,  or  under  cover ;  stalking ; 
hence,  colloquially,  the  pursuit  of  any  object  quietly  and 
cautiously.—  Stlll'-hunt'er  (-er),  n.—  StlU'-himMng, 
n.    iU.S.-] 

Stil'll-Clde  (stTllT-sId),  n.  [L.  stillicidium ;  stilla  a 
drop  +  cadere  to  fall.]  A  continual  falling  or  succession 
of  drops  ;  rain  water  falling  from  the  eaves.  Bacon. 

Stll'U-cld'l-OUS  (-sid'T-iis),  a.  Falling  in  drops.  [06^.] 

Stll'll-form  (stil'li-f8rm),  a.  [L.  stilla  a  drop  -|- 
-form.']    Having  the  form  of  a  drop.  Owen. 

Stlll'lng  (stil'ing),  n.  [Cf.  LG.  stelling,  G.  stellen 
to  set,  to  place.]    A  stillion.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng."] 

Stll'llon  (stTl'yun),  ra.  [See  StlLling.]  A  stand,  as  for 
casks  or  vats  in  a  brewery,  or  for  pottery  while  drying. 

Stlll'ness  (stil'ngs),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  still ;  quietness ;  silence ;  calmness ;  inactivity. 

Painting,  then,  was  the  art  demanded  by  the  modern  intellect 
upon  its  emergence  from  the  stillness  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

J.  A.  Symonds. 

2.  Habitual  silence  or  quiet ;  taciturnity. 

The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 

The  world  hath  noted.  Shal: 

Still'room'  (-room'),  n.    1.  A  room  for  distilling. 

2.  An  apartment  in  a  house  where  liquors,  preserves, 
and  the  like,  are  kept.    [_Eng.'] 

Floors  are  rubbed  bright,  .  .  .  stillroom  and  kitchen  cleared 
for  action.  Dickens. 

StlU'stand'  (-stSnd'),  n.  A  standstill.  [J?.]  Shak. 
Stlll'y  (stTl'y),  a.    StUl;  quiet;  calm. 

The  stilly  hour  when  storms  are  gone.  Moore. 

Stll'ly  (stTl'lj^),  adv.     In  a  still  manner ;  quietly ; 

Bilently  ;  softly.  Dr.  H.  More. 

The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds.  Shah. 

Stllp-nom'e-lane  (stTlp-nBm'e-Ian),  n.  [Gr.  aTiKvvo'i 
shining  +  jue'Aas,  -wos,  black.]  (Min.)  A 
black  or  greenish  black  mineral  occurring 
in  foliated  plates,  also  in  velvety  bronze- 
colored  incrustations.  It  is  a  hydrous  sili- 
cate of  iron  and  alumina. 

Stilt  (stilt),  n.  [OE.  stilie;  akin  to  Dan. 
stylle,  Sw.  stylta,  LG.  &  D.  steli,  OHG.  stel- 
za,  G.  stelze,  and  perh.  to  E.  stout.']  1.  A 
pole,  or  piece  of  wood,  constructed  with  a 
step  or  loop  to  raise  the  foot  above  the 
ground  in  walking.  It  is  sometimes  lashed 
to  the  leg,  aed  sometimes  prolonged  upward 
-  80  as  to  be  steadied  by  the  hand  or  arm. 

Ambition  is  but  avarice  on  stilts,  and  masked. 
Landor. 

2.  A  crutch ;  also,  the  handle  of  a  plow. 
[Prov.  Eng.-\  Halliwell. 

3.  {Zodl.)  Any  species  of  limicoline  birds  belonging 
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to  Himanlopus  and  allied  genera,  in  which  the  legs  are 
remarkably  long  and  slender.      Called    also 
longshanks,  stiltbird,  stilt  plover,  and  lawyer. 
The  American  species  (Himantopus 
Mexicamis)  is  well  knoviTi.    The 
European  and  Asiatic  stilt  (H. 
candidus)  is  usually  white,  ex- 
cept  the  wings  aud  interscap- 
ulars, which  are  greenish  black. 
The  white-headed  stilt  (/f.  teuco- 
cevhalus)  and  the  banded  stilt 
( Gladorhynchus    pectoralis)   are 
found  in  Australia. 

Stilt   plover  {Zodl.),  the  stilt. 

—  Stilt    sandpiper    (Zodl.),     an 

American   sandi^iper  {Micro- 

valavia    himaniovus)    having 

European  Stilt  (//.  mela-    fong  legs.    The  bill  is  somewhat 

noptei-us).  expanded  at  the  tip. 

Stilt  (stilt),  V.  t.     [imp    &  p.  p.  Stilted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Stilting.]    To  raise  on  stilts,  or  as  if  on  stilts. 

Stllt'bird'  (-berdO,  n.    (Zodl.)  See  Stilt,  «.,  3. 

Stilt'ed,a.  Elevated 
as  if  on  stilts ;  hence, 
pompous ;  bombastic  ; 
as,  a  stilted  style ;  stilt- 
ed declamation. 

Stilted  arch  (Arch.), 
an  arch  in  which  the 
springing  line  is  some 
distance  above  the  im- 

Eost,  the  space  between 
eing  occupied  by  a 
vertical  member,  mold- 
ed or  ornamented,  as 
a  continuation  of  the 
archivolt,  intrados,  etc. 

StUt'i-ly  (-i-fi),  V.  t. 
[Stilt  +  -fy.]  To  raise 
upon  stilts,  or  as  if 
upon  stilts ;  to  stilt. 

Stilt'y  (-f),  a.  Un- 
reasonably elevated ; 
pompous;  stilted;  as, 
a  stilly  style. 

Stlme  (stim),  n.     [Etymoloj 
gleam  or  glimmer ;  a  glimpse, 


Stilted  Arch  from  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Venice. 


^  uncertain.]    A  slight 

_P7-ov.  Eng.J   Halliwell. 

Stlm'U-lant  (stim'ti-lant),  a.  [L.  stimulans,  p.  pr. ;  cf. 

F.  stimulant.    See  Stimtoate.]    1.  Serving  to  stimulate. 

2.  (Physiol.)  Producing  increased  vital  action  in  the 

organism,  or  in  any  of  its  parts. 

Stlm'U-lant,  n.  [Cf.  F.  stimulant.']  1.  That  which 
stimulates,  provokes,  or  excites. 

His  feelings  had  been  exasperated  by  the  constant  application 
of  stimulants.  Macaulay. 

2.  (Physiol.  &  Med.)  An  agent  which  produces  a  tem- 
porary increase  of  vital  activity  in  the  organism,  or  in 
any  of  its  parts;  —  sometimes  used  without  qualification 
to  signify  an  alcoholic  beverage  used  as  a  stimulant. 

Stlm'u-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stimulated 
(-la'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  STiMtrLATiNO.]  [L.  stimula- 
ius,  p.  p.  of  stimulare  to  prick  or  goad  on,  to  incite,  fr. 
stimulus  a  goad.  See  Stimulus.]  1.  To  excite  as  if 
with  a  goad ;  to  excite,  rouse,  or  animate,  to  action  or 
more  vigorous  exertion  by  some  pungent  motive  or  by 
persuasion ;  as,  to  stimulate  one  by  the  hope  of  reward, 
or  by  the  prospect  of  glory. 

To  excite  and  stimulate  us  thereunto.    Dr.  J.  Scott. 

2.  (Physiol.)  To  excite;  to  irritate;  especially,  to  ex- 
cite the  activity  of  (a  nerve  or  an  irritable  muscle),  as  by 
electricity. 

Syn.  —  To  animate  ;  incite  ;  encourage  ;  impel ;  urge ; 
instigate ;  irritate ;  exasperate ;  incense. 

Stlm'U-la'tlon  (-la'shiln),  n.  [L.  stimulatio  :  cf.  F.  sti- 
mulation.'] 1.  The  act  of  stimulating,  or  the  state  of 
being  stimulated. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  irritating  action  of  various  agents 
(stimuli)  on  muscles,  nerves,  or  a  sensory  end  organ,  by 
which  activity  is  evoked;  especially,  the  nervous  im- 
pulse produced  by  various  agents  on  nerves,  or  a  sensory 
end  organ,  by  which  the  part  connected  with  the  nerve 
is  thrown  into  a  state  of  activity ;  irritation. 

Stlm'U-la-tive  (-IS-tlv),  a.  Having  the  quality  of 
stimulating.  ^  n.    That  which  stimulates. 

Stlm'U-la'tor  (-la'ter),  n.  [L.  :  cf.  F.  stimulateur.'] 
One  who  stimulates. 

Stlm'u-la'tress  (-trSs),  re.    A  woman  who  stimulates. 

Stim'U-llsm  (-ITz'm),  n.  (Med.)  (a)  The  theory  of 
medical  practice  which  regarded  life  as  dependent  upon 
stimulation,  or  excitation,  and  disease  as  caused  by  excess 
or  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  stimulation,  (b)  The 
practice  of  treating  disease  by  alcoholic  stimulants. 

Dr.  H.  Hartshorne. 

Stlm'U-lns  (-lus),  n. ;  pi.  Stimuli  (-li).  [L.,  for  stig- 
mulus,  akin  to  L.  instigare  to  stimulate.  See  Instioate, 
Stick,  v.  i.]  1.  A  goad ;  hence,  something  that  rouses 
the  mind  or  spirits ;  an  incentive  ;  as,  the  hope  of  gain  is 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  labor  and  action. 

2.  That  which  excites  or  produces  a  temporary  in- 
crease of  vital  action,  either  in  the  whole  organism  or  in 
any  of  its  parts  ;  especially  (Physiol.),  any  substance  or 
agent  capable  of  evoking  the  activity  of  a  nerve  or  irrita- 
ble muscle,  or  capable  of  producing  an  impression  upon  a 
sensory  organ  or  more  particularly  upon  its  specific  end 
organ. 

0^°'  Of  the  stimuli  applied  to  the  sensory  apparatus, 
physiologists  distinguish  two  kinds :  (a)  Homologous 
stimuli,  which  act  only  upon  the  end  organ,  and  for 
whose  action  the  sense  organs  are  especially  adapted,  as 
the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  for  the  vibrations  of  the 
ether.  (6)  Ileterologotis  stimuli,  which  are  mecli.anical, 
chemical,  electrical,  etc.,  and  act  upon  tlie  nervous  ele- 
ments of  the  sensory  apparsitus  along  their  entire  course, 
producing,  for  example,  the  flasli  of  light  beheld  when 
the  eye  is  struck.  Landois  &  Stirling. 


Sting  (sttng),  n.    [AS.  sting  a  sting.    See  Stino,  v.  t.'] 

1.  (Zodl.)  Any  sharp  organ  of  ott'ense  and  defense,  es- 
pecially when  connected  with  a  poison  gland,  and  adapt- 
ed to  infiict  a  wound  by  piercing ;  as,  the  caudal  sting  of 
a  scorpion.  The  sting  of  a  bee  or  wasp  is  a  modified 
ovipositor.  The  caudal  sting,  or  spine,  of  a  sting  ray  is  a 
modified  dorsal  fin  ray.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied 
to  the  fang  of  a  serpent.     See  Illust.  of  Scobpion. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  sharp-pointed  hollow  hair  seated  on  a 
gland  which  secretes  an  acrid  fluid,  as  in  nettles.  The 
points  of  these  hairs  usually  break  off  in  the  wound,  and 
the  acrid  fluid  is  pressed  into  it. 

3.  Anything  that  gives  acute  pain,  bodily  or  mental ; 
as,  the  stings  of  remorse ;  the  stings  of  reproach. 

The  sting  of  death  is  sin.  1  Cor.  xv.  56. 

4.  The  thrust  of  a  sting  into  the  flesh ;  the  act  of 
stinging  ;  a  wound  inflicted  by  stinging.  "  The  lurking 
serpent's  mortal  i<m jr."  Shah. 

5.  A  goad ;  incitement.  Shak. 

6.  The  point  of  an  epigram  or  other  sar.-^astic  saying. 
Sting  moth   (Zodl.),  an   Australian   moth  (Doratifera 

vtdnerans)  whose  larva  is  armed,  at  each  end  of  the  body, 
with  four  tubercles  bearing  powerful  stinging  organs.  — 
Sting  ray.  (Zodl.)  See  under  6th  Rat.  —  Sting  winkle  (Zo- 
ol.),  a  spinose  marine  univalve  shell  of  the  genus  Murex, 
as  the  European  species  (Murex  erinaceus).  See  Hlwst, 
of  Murex. 

Sting,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stung  (stung)  (Archaic 
Stang  (stSng)) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stinging.]  [AS.  sting- 
an  ;  akin  to  Icel.  &  Sw.  stinga,  Dan.  stinge,  and  probably 
to  E.  stick,  V.  t. ;  cf.  Goth,  usstiggan  to  put  out,  pluck 
out.  Cf.  Stick,  v.  i.]  1.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a 
sting ;  as,  bees  will  sling  an  animal  that  irritates  them ; 
the  nettles  stung  his  hands. 

2.  To  pain  acutely ;  as,  the  conscience  is  stung  with 
remorse ;  to  bite.     "S\a,ndev  sti?igs  the  brave."      Pope. 

3.  To  goad  ;  to  incite,  as  by  taunts  or  reproaches. 
Stlng'a-ree'  (sting'a-re'),  n.     (Zodl.)  Any  sting  ray. 

See  under  6th  Ray. 

Sting'bull'  (stlng'bulO,  n.  (Zodl.)  The  European 
greater  weever  fish  (Trachinus  draco),  which  is  capable 
of  inflicting  severe  wounds  with  the  spinous  rays  of  its 
dorsal  fin.     See  Weever. 

Sting'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  stings. 

Professor  E.  Forbes  states  that  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
raedusEe  of  our  seas  are  stingers.  Owen. 

Stlng'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.    (Zodl.)  The  weever. 

Stin'gl-ly  (stTn'ji-iy),  adv.     In  a  stingy  manner. 

Stin'gl-ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  stingy. 

Stlng'lng  (sting'ing),  a.  Piercing,  or  capable  of 
piercing,  with  a  sting  ;  inflicting  acute  pain  as  if  with  a 
sting,  goad,  or  pointed  weapon;  pungent;  biting;  as, 
stinging  cold ;  a  stinging  rebuke.  —  Sting'lng-ly,  adv. 

Stinging  cell.    (Zodl.)  Same  as  Lasso  cell,  under  Lasso. 

Stlng'less,  a.     Having  no  sting. 

Stln'gO  (stin'go),  n.  [From  Sting.]  Old  beer ;  sharp 
or  strong  liquor.     [Old  Slang'] 

Shall  I  set  a  cup  of  old  stingo  at  your  elbow  ?    Addison.. 

Stlng'tall'  (sting'tal'),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  A  sting  ray. 

Stlng'y  (sting'j?),  a.     Stinging ;  able  to  sting. 

Stin'gy  (stTn'jy),  a.  [Compar.  Stingier  (-jT-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Stingiest.]  [Probably  from  sting,  and  meaning 
originally,  stinging ;  hence,  biting,  nipping  (of  the  wind), 
churlish,  avaricious  ;  or  cf.  E.  skinch.]  Extremely  close 
and  covetous  ;  meanly  avaricious ;  niggardly ;  miserly ; 
penurious ;  as,  a  stingy  churl. 

A  stingy,  narrow-hearted  fellow  that  had  a  deal  of  choice 
fruit,  had  not  the  heart  to  touch  it  till  it  began  to  be  rotten. 

L'Estrange. 

Stink  (stink),  V.  i.  [imp.  Stunk  (stunk),  Stank 
(stSnk),  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stinking.]  [AS.  siincan  to  have 
a  smell  (whether  good  or  bad) ;  akin  to  OHG.  stinchan, 
G.  &  D.  stinken  to  stink ;  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf .  Icel. 
st'dkkva  to  leap,  to  spring,  Goth,  stigqan  to  push,  strike, 
or  Gr.  Tayyos  rancid.  Cf.  Stench.]  To  emit  a  strong, 
offensive  smeU ;  to  send  out  a  disgusting  odor. 

Stink,  V.  t.    To  cause  to  stink  ;  to  affect  by  a  stink. 

Stink,  n.  [AS.  stinc]  A  strong,  offensive  smell ;  a 
disgusting  odor ;  a  stench. 

Fire  atink.  See  under  Fire.  —  Stink-flre  lance.  See  un- 
der Lance.  —  Stink  rat  (Zodl.),  the  musk  turtle.  [Local, 
U.  S.]  —  Stink  shad  (Zodl.),  the  gizzard  shad.  [Local,  tj, 
S.\  —  Stink  trap,  a  si;ench  trap.    See  under  Stench. 

Stlnk'ard  (-erd),  n.  1.  A  mean,  stinking,  paltry  fel- 
low. B.  Jonson. 

2.  (Zodl.)  The  teledu  of  the  East  Indies.  It  emits  a 
disagreeable  odor. 

Stink'ball'  (-bal'),  n.  A  composition  of  substances 
which  in  combustion  emit  a  suft'ocatiug  odor ;  —  used 
formerly  in  naval  warfare. 

Stink'er  (-er),  n.     X.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stinks. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  large  antarctic 
petrels  which  feed  on  blubber  and  carrion  aud  have  an 
offensive  odor,  as  the  giant  fulmar. 

Stink'horn'  (-hSru'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  fungus  of 
the  genus  Phallus,  which  emits  a  fetid  odor. 

Stlnk'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Stink,  v. 

Stinking  badger  (Zodl.),  the  teledu.  —  Stinking  cedar 
(Bot.),  the  California  nutmeg  tree  ;  also,  a  related  tree  of 
Florida  ( Torreya  taxifolia). 

Stink'lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  stinking  manner;  with  an 
offensive  smell. 

Stlnk'pot'  (-pBf),  n.  1.  An  earthen  jar  charged  with 
powder,  grenades,  and  other  materials  of  an  offensive 
and  suffocating  smell,  —  sometimes  used  in  boarding  an 
enemy's  vessel. 

2.  A  vessel  in  which  disinfectants  are  burned. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  The  musk  turtle,  or  musk  tortoise.  See 
under  MusK. 

Stink'Stone'  (-ston'),  n.  (Min.)  One  of  the  varieties 
of  calcite,  barite,  and  feldspar,  which  emit  a  fetid  odor 
on  being  struck  ;  — called  also  swinestove. 

Stlnk'weed'  (-wed'),  «.  (Bot.)  Stramonium.  See 
Jamestown  weed,  and  Datura. 
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STINKWOOD 

Stlnk'WOOd'  (stlnk'w66d'),w-  (Boi.)  A  name  given  to 
Beveral  kinds  of  wood  witli  an  unpleasant  smell,  as  that 
of  the  Foelidia  3£atiriHana  of  the  Mauritius,  and  that  of 
the  South  African  Ocotea  bullata. 

Stint  (stint),  n.  (Zo'61.)  (a)  Any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  small  sandpipers,  as  the  sanderling  of  Europe  and 
America,  ths  dunlin,  the  little  stint  of  India  (Tringa 
minuia),  etc.     Called  alsopume.     (6)  A  phalarope. 

Stint,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stinted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Stiktino.]  [OE.  stinien,  sienten,  stunten,  to  cause  to 
cease,  to  cease,  AS.  stynian  (in  comp.)  to  blunt,  dull,  fr. 
stunt  dull,  stupid  ;  akin  to  Icel.  stylla  to  shorten,  sluttr 
short,  dial.  Sw.  slynta  to  shorten,  stunt  short.  Cf .  Stent, 
Stunt.]  1.  To  restrain  within  certain  limits ;  to  bound ; 
to  confine  ;  to  limit ;  to  restrain  ;  to  restrict  to  a  scant 
allowance. 

I  shall  not  go  about  to  extenuate  the  latitude  cf  the  curse 
upon  the  earth,  or  stint  it  only  to  the  production  of  weeds. 

Woodward. 
She  stints  them  in  their  meals.  Laio. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to ;  to  stop.    [Ofo.]  Shah. 

3.  To  assign  a  certain  (i.  e.,  a  limited)  task  to  (a  per- 
son), upon  the  performance  of  which  one  is  excused  from 
further  labor  for  the  day  or  for  a  certain  time ;  to  stent. 

4.  To  serve  successfully  ;  to  get  with  foal ;  —  said  of 
mares. 

The  maiority  of  maiden  mares  will  become  stinted  while  at 
work.  J.H.  Walsh. 

Stlntt  V.  i.    To  stop  ;  to  cease.     \_Archaic] 

They  can  not  stint  till  no  thing  be  left.         Chaucer. 

And  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee.  ShaJc. 

The  damsel  stinted  in  her  song.       Sir  W.  Scott. 
Stint,   n.     [Also   written   stent.    See    Stint,   v.  t.'] 

1.  Limit ;  bound  ;  restraint ;  extent. 

God  has  wrote  upon  no  created  thing  the  utmost  stint  of  his 
power.  South. 

2.  Quantity  or  task  assigned ;  proportion  allotted. 

His  old  stint —  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.      Cowper. 

Stlnt'ance  (-ans),  n.    Restraint ;  stoppage.     [06s.] 

Stlnt'ed-ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  stinted. 

Stlnt'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  stints. 

Stintless,  a.     Without  stint  or  restraint. 

The  stintless  tears  of  old  Heraclitus.  Marston. 

Stipe  (stip),  n.  [L.  stipes  a  stock,  post,  branch  :  cf. 
F.  stipe.^  (Bot.)  (a)  The  stalk  or  petiole  of  a  frond,  as 
of  a  fern.  (6)  The  stalk  of  a  pistil,  (c)  The  trunk  of  a 
tree,    (d)  The  stem  of  a  fungus  or  mushroom. 

Stl'pel(3ti'pSl),n.  [See  Stipule.]  (5o<.)  The  stipule 
of  a  leaflet.  Gray. 

Stl-pel'late  (stt-p51'lat),  a.    (Bot.)  Having  stipels. 

Sti'pend  (sti'pend),  n.  [L.  siipendium;  stips,  gen. 
-stipis,  a  gift,  donation,  given  in  small  coin  -\-  pendere  to 
weigh  or  pay  out.]  Settled  payor  compensation  for  ser- 
vices, whether  paid  daily,  monthly,  or  annually. 

Sti'pend,  V.  I.    To  pay  by  settled  wages.     [iJ.] 

Sti-pen'dl-a'rl-an  (stt-pen'dT-a'rt-an),  a.  Acting 
from  mercenary  considerations;  stipendiary.    A.  Seward. 

Stl-pen'dl-a-ry  (stt-pen'dT-a-ry),  a.  [L.  stipendia- 
rius:  cf.  F.  stipendiaire.']  Receiving  wages,  or  salary; 
performing  services  for  a  stated  price  or  compensation. 

His  great  stipendiary  prelates  came  with  troops  of  evil-ap- 
pointed horsemen  not  half  full.  Knolles. 

Stl-pen'dl-a-ry,  n. ;  pi.  SnPENDiAEres  (-rlz).  One 
who  receives  a  stipend. 

If  thou  art  become 

A  tyrant's  vile  stipendiary.  Glover. 

Stl-pen'dl-ate  (-at),  v.  t.    [L.  stipendiatus,  p.  p.  of 

Stipendiari  to  receive  pay.]    To  provide  with  a  stipend, 

or  salary  ;  to  support ;  to  pay.  Evelyn. 

It  is  good  to  endow  colleges,  and  to  found  chairs,  and  to  sti~ 

pendiate  professors.  /.  Taylor. 

Sti'pend-less  (sti'pgnd-15s),  a.    Having  no  stipend. 

II  Sti'pes  (-pez),  n. ;  pi.  Stepites  (stip'i-tez).  [L.,  a 
stock.]  {Zool.)  (o)  The  second  joint  of  a  maxUla  of  an 
insect  or  a  crustacean,     (6)  An  eyestalk. 

Stlp'i-tate  (stip'i-tat),  a.  [KL.  stipitatus,  from  L. 
Stipes,  gen.  stipitis,  a  stock.  See  Stipe.]  (Bot.)  Sup- 
ported by  a  stipe ;  elevated  on  a  stipe,  as  the  fronds  of 
most  ferns,  or  the  pod  of  certain  cruciferous  plants. 

Stlp'1-ti-form  (-tl-fSrm),  a.  IStipes  +  -/orm.]  (Bot.) 
Having  the  shape  of  a  stalk;  stalklike. 

Stlp'ple  (stip'p'l),  ti.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Stippled  (-p'ld); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stippling  (-plTng).]  [D.  stippelen  to 
make  points,  to  spot,  dot,  from  stippel,  dim.  of  slip  a 
dot,  spot.]  1.  To  engrave  by  means  of  dots,  in  distinction 
from  engraving  in  lines. 

The  interlaying  of  small  pieces  can  not  altogether  avoid  a 
broken,  stippled,  spotty  effect.  Milman. 

2,  To  paint,  as  in  water  colors,  by  smaU,  short  touches 
which  together  produce  an  even  or  softly  graded  surface. 

Stlp'ple  (stTp'p'l),    )  n.    1.  (Engraving)  A  mode  of 

Stlp'pllng  (-pling), )  execution  which  produces  the 
effect  by  dots  or  small  points  instead  of  lines. 

2.  (Paint.)  A  mode  of  execution  in  which  a  flat  or  even 
tint  is  produced  by  many  small  touches. 

Stlp'tlc  (-tfk),  a.  &  n.    (Med.)  See  Sttptio, 

II  Stlp'U-la  (-u-la),  n.;  pi.  E.  Stipulas  (-laz),  L.  Stip- 
ule (-le).     [L.,  a  stalk,  stem.]     1.  (Bot.)  A  stipule. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  newly  sprouted  feather. 

Stlp^U-la'CeOUS  (-la'shus), )  a.     [Cf.  F,  stipulack,  sii- 

Stip'U-Iar  (stip'fi-ler),  )  pulaire.  See  Stipula.] 
(fiot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  stipules ;  resembling  stipules  ; 
furnished  with  stipules  ;  growing  on  stipules,  or  close  to 
them ;  occupying  the  position  of  stipules ;  as,  stipular 
glands  and  stipular  tendrils, 

Stlp'U-la-ry  (-la-ry),  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
stipules ;  stipular. 

Stlp'u-late  (-lat),  a.  {Bot.)  Furnished  with  stipules ; 
as,  a  stipulate  leaf. 

Stlp'u-late  (-lat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stipulated 
(-la'tSd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stipulating.]  [L.  stipulatus, 
p,  p,  of  stipulari  to  stipulate,  fr.  OL.  stipulus  firm,  fast ; 
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probably  akin  to  L.  stipes  a  post.  Cf.  Stipp.]  To  make 
an  agreement  or  covenant  with  any  person  or  company 
to  do  or  forbear  anything  ;  to  bargain  ;  to  contract ;  to 
settle  terms  ;  as,  certain  princes  stipulated  to  assist  each 
other  in  resisting  the  armies  of  France. 

Stlp'U-la'tion  (stTp-u-la'shun),  n.  [L.  stipulatio  :  cf. 
F.  stipulation.']  1.  The  act  of  stipulating  ;  a  contracting 
or  bargaining ;  an  agreement. 

2.  That  which  is  stipulated,  or  agreed  upon  ;  that 
which  is  definitely  arranged  or  contracted;  an  agree- 
ment ;  a  covenant ;  a  contract  or  bargain  ;  also,  any  par- 
ticular article,  item,  or  condition,  in  a  mutual  agreement ; 
as,  the  stipulations  of  the  allied  powers  to  furnish  each 
his  contingent  of  troops. 

3.  (Law)  A  material  article  of  an  agreement;  an  un- 
dertaking in  the  nature  of  bail  taken  in  the  admiralty 
courts  ;  a  bargain.  Bouvier.     Wharton. 

Syn.  —  Agreement ;  contract ;  engagement.  See  Cov- 
enant. 

Stlp'U-la'tion,  ra.  [See  Stipule.]  (Bot.)  The  situa- 
tion, arrangement,  and  structure  of  the  stipules. 

Stlp'U-la'tOr  (stTp'u-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  stip- 
ulates, contracts,  or  covenants. 

Stlp'nle  (-ul),  n.     [L.  stipula  a  stalk,  stem,  straw : 
cf,  F,  stipule.     Cf.  Stubble.]     (Bot.)   An 
appendage  at  the  base  of  petioles  or  leaves, 
usually  somewhat  resembling  a  small  leaf 
in  texture  and  appearance. 

Stlp'uled  (-iild),  a.  (Bot.)  Furnished 
with  stipules,  or  leaity  appendages. 

Stir  (ster),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stirred 
(sterd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stirring.]  [OE. 
stiren,  steren,  sluren,  AS.  styrian  ;  probably 
akin  to  D,  storen  to  disturb,  G.  stm-en,  OHG. 
storen  to  scatter,  destroy.  V166.]  1.  To 
change  the  place  of  in  any  manner ;  to  move. 

My  foot  I  had  never  yet  in  five  days  been  able  s  a  Stipules, 
to  stir.  Sir  W.  Temple, 

2.  To  disturb  the  relative  position  of  the  particles  of, 
as  of  a  liquid,  by  passing  something  through  it ;  to  agi- 
tate ;  as,  to  stir  a  pudding  with  a  spoon. 

My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirred.       Shak. 

3.  To  bring  into  debate  ;  to  agitate  ;  to  moot. 

Stir  not  questions  of  jurisdiction.  Bacon. 

4.  To  incite  to  action ;  to  arouse ;  to  instigate ;  to 
prompt ;  to  excite.  "  To  srtr  men  to  devotion. "  Chaucer. 

An  Ate,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife.  Shak. 

And  for  her  sake  some  mutiny  will  stir.        Drt/den. 

11^°"  In  all  senses  except  the  first,  stir  ia  often  followed 

by  up  with  an  intensive  effect ;  as,  to  stir  up  the  fire ;  to 

stir  up  sedition. 

Syn,  —  To  move  ;  incite  ;  awaken ;  rouse ;  animate  ; 
stimulate  ;  excite  ;  provoke. 
Stir,  V,  i.    1,  To  move  ;  to  change  one's  position. 
I  had  not  power  to  stir  or  strive, 
But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive.  Byron. 

2.  To  be  in  motion  ;  to  be  active  or  bustling  ;  to  exert 
or  busy  one's  self. 

All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil.  Byron. 

The  friends  of  the  unfortunate  exile,  far  from  resenting  his  un- 
just suspicions,  were  stirring  anxiously  in  his  behalf.      Merivale. 

3.  To  become  the  object  of  notice  ;  to  be  on  foot. 
They  fancy  they  have  a  right  to  talk  freely  upon  everything 

that  stirs  or  appears.  /.  Watts. 

4.  To  rise,  or  be  up,  in  the  morning.   [CoUoq.']    Shak. 
Stir,  n.     1.  The  act  or  result  of  stirring  ;  agitation  ; 

tumult ;  bustle  ;  noise  or  various  movements. 

Why  all  these  words,  this  clamor,  and  this  stir  ?   Denliam. 

Consider,  after  so  much  stir  about  genus  and  species,  how  few 

words  we  have  yet  settled  definitions  of.  Locke, 

2.  Public  disturbance  or  commotion ;  tumultuous  dis- 
order ;  seditious  uproar. 

Being  advertised  of  some  stirs  raised  by  his  unnatural  sons 
in  England.  Sir  J.  Davies, 

3.  Agitation  of  thoughts ;  conflicting  passions. 

Stlr'a-bOUt'  (ster'a^bouf ),  n.  A  dish  formed  of  oat- 
meal boiled  in  water  to  a  certain  consistency  and  fre- 
quently stirred,  or  of  oatmeal  and  dripping  mixed  to- 
gether and  stirred  about  in  a  pan ;  a  hasty  pudding. 

Stlr'i-a'ted  (stlr'I-a'tSd),  a.  [L.  stiria  an  icicle.] 
Adorned  with  pendants  like  icicles. 

Stlr'1-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  stiria  an  icicle.]  Resembling 
icicles.     [Obs,'\  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Stirk  (sterk),  n.  [AS,  siyric,  from  ste6r  a  steer.  See 
Steer  a  young  ox.]  A  young  bullock  or  heifer.  [Prov. 
Eng.  &  Scot.']  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Stlr'less  (sterigs),  a.  Without  stirring;  very  quiet ; 
motionless.     "  Lying  helpless  and  sft'rfew. "  Hare. 

Stlrp  (sterp),  re.  [L.  stirps,  stirpis.']  Stock;  race; 
family.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Stir'pi-CUl'ture  (ster'pi-kiil'tiar ;  135),  n.  [L.  stirps, 
stirpis,  stem,  stock,  race  -{-  cultura  culture.]  The  breed- 
ing of  special  stocks  or  races. 

II  Stirps  (sterps),  re.  ; pi.  Stirpes  (ster'pez).  [L.,stem, 
stock.]     1.  (Law)  Stock ;  race ;  family.        Blackstone. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  race,  or  a  fixed  and  permanent  variety. 

Stlr'rage  (ster'rSj ;  48),  re.  The  act  of  stirring ;  stir ; 
commotion.     [Obs.]  T.  Granger. 

Stlr'rer  (-rer),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stirs  some- 
thing ;  also,  one  who  moves  about,  especially  after  sleep ; 
as,  an  early  stirrer.  Shak. 

Stirrer  up,  an  instigator  or  inciter,  Aiterbury. 

Stir'ring  (-ring),  a.  Putting  in  motion,  or  being  in 
motion  ;  active  ;  active  in  business  ;  habitually  employed 
in  some  kind  of  business ;  accustomed  to  a  busy  life. 

A  more  stirring  and  intellectual  age  than  any  which  had  gone 
before  it.  Southey, 

Syn.  —  Animating  ;  arousing  ;  awakening  ;  stimula- 
ting ;  quickening ;  exciting. 

Stlr'rup  (ster'riip  or  stir- ;  277),  re.  [OE.  stirop,  AS. 
stigrap  ;  stigan  to  mount,  ascend  -f-  rap  a  rope ;  akin  to 
G.  stegreif  a,  atirtup.    V164.     See  Sty,  t;,  1,  and  Rope,] 

1,  A  kind  of  ring,  or  bent  piece  of  metal,  wood,  leather. 


or  the  like,  horizontal  in  one  part  for  receiving  the  foot 
of  a  rider,  and  attached  by  a  strap  to  the  saddle,  —  used 
to  assist  a  person  in  mounting  a  horse,  and  to  enable  him 
to  sit  steadily  in  riding,  as  well  as  to  relieve  him  by  sup- 
porting a  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Our  host  upon  his  stiropes  stood  anon,  Chaucer. 

2,  (Carp.  &  Mack.)  Any  piece  resembling  in  shape 
the  stirrup  of  a  saddle,  and  used  as  a  support,  clamp, 
etc.     See  Bridle  iron, 

3.  (Maui.)  A  rope  secured  to  a  yard,  with  a  thimble 
in  its  lower  end  for  supporting  a  footrope.  Totten. 

Stirrup  hone  (Anai.),  the  stapes. —  Stirmp  cup,  a  parting 
cup  taken  after  moimting.  —  Stirrup  Iron,  an  iron  stirrup. 
—  Stirrup  leather,  or  Sttrrup  strap,  the  strap  which  a-t- 
taches  a  stirrup  to  the  saddle.    See  Stirrup,  1. 

Stirt  (stert),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Start,  v.  i.  Started ;  leaped. 
They  privily  be  stirt  into  a  well.  Chaucer. 

Stir'te  (ster'te),  obs.  imp.  of  Start,  v.  i.  &  t.  Chaucer. 

Stitch  (stich),  re,  [OE.  stiche,  AS.  slice  a  pricking, 
akin  to  siician  to  prick.  See  Stick,  v.  i.]  1.  A  single 
pass  of  a  needle  in  sewing ;  the  loop  or  turn  of  the 
thread  thus  made. 

2.  A  single  turn  of  the  thread  round  a  needle  in  knit- 
ting ;  a  link,  or  loop,  of  yarn ;  as,  to  let  down,  or  droft 
a  stitch  ;  to  take  up  a  stitch. 

3.  [Cf.  OE.  sticche,  stecche,  stucche,  a  piece,  A3, 
stycce.  Cf.  Stock.]  A  space  of  work  taken  up,  or  gone 
over,  in  a  single  pass  of  the  needle  ;  hence,  by  extension, 
any  space  passed  over  ;  distance. 

You  have  gone  a  good  stitch.  Banyan. 

In  Syria  the  husbandmen  go  lightly  over  with  their  plow, 

and  take  no  deep  stitch  in  making  their  furrows.  Holland. 

4.  A  local  sharp  pain ;  an  acute  pain,  like  the  piercing 
of  a  needle ;  as,  a  stitch  in  the  side. 

He  was  taken  with  a  cold  and  with  stitches,  which  was,  in- 
deed, a  pleurisy.  Bp.  Burnet. 

5.  A  contortion,  or  twist.     [Obs.] 

If  you  talk, 
Or  pull  your  face  into  a  stitch  again, 
I  shall  be  angry.  Marston, 

6.  Any  least  part  of  a  fabric  or  dress ;  as,  to  wet  every 
stitch  of  clothes.     [Collog,] 

7.  A  furrow.  Chapman. 
Chain  stitch,  Lock  stitch.  See  in 

the  Vocabulary.  —  Pearl,  or  Purl, 
stitch.    See  2d  Purl,  2. 

Stitch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Stitched  (sticht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Stitching.]  1.  To  form 
stitches  in ;  especially,  to  sew 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  on 
the  surface  a  continuous  line  of  Sewing-Machine  Stitches, 
stitches;  as,  to  stitch  a  shirt  iJie\"°l  Sk  St'itc^'. 
bosom. 

2.  To  sew,  or  unite  together  by  stitches ;  as,  to  stitch 
printed  sheets  in  making  a  book  or  a  pamphlet, 

3.  (Agric.)  To  form  land  into  ridges. 

To  stitch  up,  to  mend  or  unite  with  a  needle  and 
thread ;  as,  to  stitch  up  a  rent ;  to  stitch  up  an  artery. 

Stitch,  V.  i.    To  practice  stitching,  or  needlework. 

Stitch'el  (-51),  re.     A  kind  of  hairy  wool.     [Prov.] 

Stltch'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  stitches ;  a  seamstress. 

Stitch'er-y  (-y),?*'  Needlework; — in  contempt.  Shak. 

Stitch'lng,  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  stitches. 

2.  Work  done  by  sewing,  esp.  when  a  continuous  line 
of  stitches  is  shown  on  the  surface  ;  stitches,  collectively, 

Stltch'wort'  (-wflrf ),  re,     (Bot.)  See  Stichwort, 

Stlth  (stith),  a.  [AS,  stiS.]  Strong ;  stiff ;  rigid. 
[Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Stlth,  n.  [Icel.  steSi  an  anvil,  akin  to  staSr  place. 
See  Stead.]    An  anvil ;  a  stithy.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

He  invented  also  pincers,  hammers,  iron  crows,  and  the  anvil, 
or  stith.  Holland. 

Stith'y  (stith'y  or  s\XWf),n.  [See  Stith,  and  cf, 
Stiddy.]     1.  An  anvil.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  smith's  shop;  a  smithy;  a  smithery;  a  forge. 
"  As  foul  as  Vulcan's  stithy."  Shak. 

Stith'y,  V.  t.    To  forge  on  an  anvil. 

The  forge  that  stithied  Mars  his  helm.  Shak. 

Stive  (stiv),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stived  (stivd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Stiting.]  [Probably  fr.  F.  estiver  to  compress, 
stow,  L.  stipare  :  tf.  It.  stivare,  Sp.  estivar,  Cf .  Steve- 
dore, Stiff.]  To  stuff ;  to  crowd ;  to  fill  full ;  hence,  to 
make  hot  and  close ;  to  render  stifling.  Sandys. 

His  chamber  was  commonly  stived  with  friends  or  suitors  of 
one  kind  or  other.  Sir  H,  Wotton. 

Stive,  V.  i.    To  be  stifled  or  suffocated. 

Stive,  re.  The  floating  dust  in  flour  mills  caused  by 
the  operation  of  grinding.  De  Colange. 

Sti'ver  (sti'ver),  n.  [D.  stuiver ;  akin  to  G.  stuber, 
Dan.  styver,  Sw.  styfver.]  A  Dutch  coin,  and  money  of 
account,  of  the  value  of  two  cents,  or  about  one  penny 
sterling ;  hence,  figuratively,  anything  of  little  worth. 

Stives  (stivz),  re.  pi.  [OE,  See  Stew,]  Stews;  a 
brothel.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Steak  (stok),  V,  t.  [Cf,  G,  slacken.]  (Naut.)  To 
stop ;  to  choke. 

Stoat  (stot),  re,  [OE,  slot  a  stoat,  horse,  bullock; 
perhaps  originally  only  of  male  anim.ils,  and  akin  to  D. 
stooten  to  push,  E.  stutter;  cf.  Icel.  stUir  a  bull,  Sw.  stui 
a  bullock.  Cf.  Stot.]  (.^ooZ.)  The  ermine  in  its  summer 
pelage,  when  it  is  reddish  brown,  but  with  a  black  tip  to 
the  tail.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  also  to  other 
brown  weasels. 

StO'cah  (sto'ka),  re.  [Ir.  &  Gael,  stocach  an  idle  fellow 
who  lives  on  the  industry  of  others,  a  lounger.]  A 
menial  attendant.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Stoc-cade'  (stok-kad'),  n.  &  v.    See  Stockade. 

Stoc-ca'dO  (-ka'do),  re.  [F.  estocade,  fr.  Sp.  estocada, 
or  It.  stoceata,  from  Sp.  esloque,  or  It.  siocco,  a  rapier, 
fr.  G.  stock  a  stick.  See  Stock.]  A  stab  ;  a  thrust  with 
a  rapier.  Shak. 
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StO-ChaS'tlC  (sto-k5s'tik),  a.  [Gr.  <rroxa<rT«ds,  from 
<rro)^aiea-0ai,  to  aim,  to  guess,  fr.  o-toxos  mark  or  aim.] 
Conjectural ;  able  to  conjecture.     [04«.]  Whitefoot. 

Stock  (stSk),  n.  [AS.  stocc  a  stock,  trunk,  stick ; 
akin  to  D.  slok,  G.  stock,  OHG.  sioc,  Icel.  stokkr,  Sw. 
stock,  Dan.  stok,  and  AS.  stycce  a  piece ;  cf.  Skr.  tuj  to 
urge,  thrust.    Cf.  Stoker,  Stucco,  and  Tuck  a  rapier.] 

1.  The  stem,  or  main  body,  of  a  tree  or  plant;  the 
fixed,  strong,  firm  part ;  the  trunk. 

Though  the  root  thereof  wax  old  in  the  earth,  and  the  stock 
thereof  die  in  the  ground,  yet  through  the  scent  of  water  it  will 
bud,  and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant.  Joh  xiv.  8,  9. 

2.  The  stem  or  branch  in  which  a  graft  is  inserted. 

The  scion  overruleth  the  stocic  quite  Bacon. 

3.  A  block  of  wood ;  something  fixed  and  solid ;  a  pil- 
lar ;  a  firm  support ;  a  post. 

All  our  fathers  worshiped  stoclcs  and  stones.      Milton, 

Item,  for  a  stock  of  brass  for  the  holy  water,  seven  shillings  ; 

which,  by  the  canon,  must  be  of  marble  -j^  metal,  and  in  no 

case  of  brick.  Fuller, 

4.  Hence,  a  person  who  is  as  dull  and  lifeless  as  a 
stock  or  post ;  one  who  has  little  sense. 

Let 's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  Sliak, 

6.  The  principal  supporting  part;  the  part  in  which 
others  are  inserted,  or  to  which  they  are  attached.  Spe- 
cifically :  — 

(a)  The  wood  to  which  the  barrel,  lock,  etc.,  of  a  mus- 
ket or  like  firearm  are  secured  ;  also,  a  long,  rectangular 
piece  of  wood,  which  is  an  important  part  of  several  forms 
of  gun  carriage. 

(6)  The  handle  or  contrivance  by  which  bits  are  held 
in  boring ;  a  bitstock ;  a  brace. 

(c)  {Joinery)  Tlie  block  of  wood  or  metal  frame  which 
constitutes  tlie  body  of  a  plane,  and  in  which  the  plane 
iron  is  fitted  ;  a  plane  stock. 

(d)  {Naut.)  The  wooden  or  iron  crosspiece  to  which  the 
shank  of  an  anchor  is  attached.    See  Illust,  of  Anchor. 

(e)  The  support  of  the  block  in  which  an  anvil  is  fixed, 
or  of  the  anvil  itself. 

(/)  A  handle  or  wrench  forming  a  holder  for  the  dies 
for  cutting  screws ;  a  diestock. 

(g)  The  part  of  a  tally  formerly  struck  in  the  ex- 
chequer, which  was  delivered  to  the  person  who  had  lent 
the  king  money  on  account,  as  the  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness.   See  Counterfoil.     \_Eng,^ 

6.  The  original  progenitor ;  also,  the  race  or  line  of  a 
family ;  the  progenitor  of  a  family  and  his  direct  de- 
scendants ;  lineage ;  family. 

And  stand  betwixt  them  made,  when,  severally, 
All  told  their  slock.  Chapman, 

Thy  mother  was  no  goddess,  nor  thy  stock 
From  Dardanus.  Denham, 

7.  Money  or  capital  which  an  individual  or  a  firm  em- 
ploys in  business ;  fund ;  in  the  United  States,  the  capi- 
tal of  a  bank  or  other  company,  in  the  form  of  transfer- 
able shares,  each  of  a  certain  amount ;  money  funded  in 
government  securities,  called  also  the  public  funds ;  in 
the  plural,  property  consisting  of  shares  in  joint-stock 
companies,  or  in  the  obligations  of  a  government  for  its 
funded  debt ;  —  so  in  the  United  States,  but  in  England 
the  latter  only  are  called  stocks,  and  the  former  shares, 

8.  (Bookkeeping)  Same  as  Stock  account,  below. 

9.  Supply  provided ;  store ;  accumulation ;  especially, 
a  merchant's  or  manufacturer's  store  of  goods  ;  as,  to  lay 
in  a  stock  of  provisions. 

Add  to  that  stock  which  justly  we  bestow.      Dryden, 

10.  {Agric)  Domestic  animals  or  beasts  collectively, 
used  or  raised  on  a  farm  ;  as,  a  stock  of  cattle  or  of 
sheep,  etc. ;  —  called  also  live  stock. 

11.  {Card  Playing)  That  portion  of  a  pack  of  cards 
not  distributed  to  the  players  at  the  beginning  of  certain 
games,  as  gleek,  etc.,  but  which  miglit  be  drawn  from 
afterward  as  occasion  required ;  a  bank.     \_0bs,1 

I  must  buy  the  stock;  send  me  good  cardings.    Beau.  St  Fl. 

12.  A  thrust  with  a  rapier ;  a  stoccado.     \_Obs.'\ 

13.  [Cf.  Stockinq.]  a  covering  for  the  leg,  or  leg  and 
foot ;  as,  upper  stocks  (breeches) ;  nether  stocks  (stock- 
ings).    [Obs.'] 

With  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg.  Shak. 

14.  A  kind  of  stiff,  wide  band  or  cravat  for  the  neck ; 
as,  a  silk  stock. 

15.  pi.  A  frame 
of  timber,  with  holes 
In  which  the  feet,  or 
the  feet  and  hands, 
of  criminals  were 
formerly  confined  by 
way  of  punishment. 

He  shall  rest  in  my 
atocks. 

Fiers  Plowman. 

16.  pi.     (Ship- 
building) The  frame 
or  timbers  on  which 
a  ship  rests  whUe  _^    , 
building.                                             Stocks,  15. 

17.  pi.  Red  and  gray  bricks,  used  for  the  exterior  of 
walls  and  the  front  of  buildings.     lEng.'] 

18.  (Bot.)  Any  cruciferous  plant  of  the  genus  Matthi- 
ola  ;  as,  common  stock  (Matthiola  incana)  (see  Gilly- 
flower) ;  ten-weeks  stock  (M.  annua). 

19.  (OeoL)  An  irregular  metalliferous  mass  filling  a 
large  cavity  in  a  rock  formation,  as  a  stock  of  lead  ore 
deposited  in  limestone. 

20.  A  race  or  variety  in  a  species. 

21.  (Biol.)  In  tectology,  an  aggregate  or  colony  of 
persons  (see  Person),  as  trees,  chains  of  salpse,  etc. 

22.  The  beater  of  a  fulling  mill.  Knight. 

23.  (Cookery)  A  liquid  or  jelly  containing  the  juices 
and  soluble  parts  of  meat,  and  certain  vegetables,  etc., 
extracted  by  cooking ; — used  in  making  soup,  gravy,  etc. 

Bit  gtock.  See  Bitstock.  —  Dead  atock  (Agric),  the 
Implements  of  husbandry,  and  produce  stored  up  for 


use ;  —  in  distinction  from  live  stock,  or  the  domestic 
animals  on  the  farm.  See  def.  10,  above.  —  Head  stock. 
See  Headstock.  —  Paper  stock,  rags  and  other  material 
of  which  paper  is  made.  —  Stock  account  (Bookkeeping), 
an  account  on  a  merchant's  ledger,  one  side  of  which 
shows  the  original  capital,  or  stock,  and  the  additions 
thereto  by  accumulation  or  contribution,  the  other  side 
showing  the  amounts  withdrawn.  —  Stock  car,  a  railway 
car  for  carrying  cattle.  —  Stock  company  (Com.),  an  in- 
corporated company  the  capital  of  which  is  represented 
by  marketable  shares  having  a  certain  equal  par  value.  ^ 
Stock  dnck  (Zo'ol,),  the  mallard.  —  Stock  exchange,  (a) 
The  building  or  place  where  stocks  are  bought  and  sold ; 
stock  market ;  hence,  transactions  of  all  kinds  in  stocks. 
ib)  An  association  or  body  of  stockbrokers  who  meet  and 
transact  business  by  certain  recognized  forms,  regula- 
tions, and  usages.  Wharton.  iJrenae  <£•  C  —  Stock  farmer, 
a  farmer  who  makes  it  his  business  to  rear  live  stock.  — 
Stock  gillyflower  (Bot,),  the  common  stock.  See  Stock, 
n.,  18.  —  Stock  gold,  gold  laid  up  so  as  to  form  a  stock,  or 
hoard.  —  Stock  in  trade,  the  goods  kept  for  sale  by  a 
shopkeeper ;  the  fittings  and  appliances  of  a  workman. 
Simmonds.  —  Stock  list,  a  list  of  stocks,  or  shares,  dealt 
in,  of  transactions,  and  of  prices.  —  Stock  lock,  a  lock  in- 
closed in  a  wooden  case  and  attached  to  the  face  of  a  door. 
—  Stock  market,  (a)  A  place  where  stocks  are  bought  and 
sold  ;  the  stock  exchange,  (b)  A  market  for  live  stock.  — 
Stock  pigeon.  (Zo'dl.)  Same «3  Stockdove.  —  Stock  purse. 
(a)  A  common  purse,  as  distinguished  from  a  private 
purse,  ib)  (Mil.)  Moneys  saved  out  of  the  expenses  of 
a  company  or  regiment,  and  applied  to  objects  of  com- 
mon interest.  [£«?.]  — Stock  shave,  a  tool  used  by  block- 
makers.  —  Stock  station,  a  place  or  district  for  rearing 
stock.  [Australia]  W.  Boivitt.  — StaciL  tackle  (Naut.),  a 
tackle  used  when  the  anchor  is  hoisted  and  secured,  to 
keep  its  stock  clear  of  the  ship's  sides.  Toiien.  —  Stock 
taking^  an  examination  and  inventory  made  of  goods  or 
stock  m  a  shop  or  warehouse ;  —  usually  made  periodic- 
ally. —  Tail  stock.  See  Tailstook.  —  To  have  something 
on  the  stocks,  to  be  at  work  at  something.  —  To  take 
stock,  to  take  account  of  stock ;  to  make  an  mventory  of 
stock  or  goods  on  hand.  Dickens.  —  To  take  atock  In. 
(a)  To  subscribe  for,  or  purchase,  shares  in  a  stock  com- 
pany. (6)  To  put  faith  m ;  to  accept  as  trustworthy ;  as, 
to  take  stock  in  a  person's  fidelity.  [Slang]  — To  take 
stock  of,  to  take  account  of  the  stock  of ;  to  take  an  in- 
ventory of ;  hence,  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  regard  to 
(something).     [Eng.] 

At  the  outset  of  any  inquiry  it  is  proper  to  take  stock  Q/'the 
results  obtained  by  previous  explorers  of  the  same  field. 

Leslie  Stephen, 

Syn.  — Fund;  capital;  store;  supply;  accumulation; 
hoard ;  provision. 

Stock  (stok),  V.  i.  [imp,  &p,  p.  Stocked  (stokt) ;  p, 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stocking.]  1.  To  lay  up ;  to  put  aside  for 
future  use ;  to  store,  as  merchandise,  and  the  like. 

2.  To  provide  with  material  requisites ;  to  store ;  to 
fill;  to  supply ;  as,  to  stock  a  warehouse,  that  is,  to  fill 
it  with  goods ;  to  stock  a  farm,  that  is,  to  supply  it  with 
cattle  and  tools ;  to  stock  land,  that  is,  to  occupy  it  with  a 
permanent  growth,  especially  of  grass. 

3.  To  suffer  to  retain  milk  for  twenty-four  hours  or 
more  previous  to  sale,  as  cows. 

4.  To  put  in  the  stocks,     [i?.]  Shak. 
To  atock  an  anchor  (Naut.),  to  fit  it  with  a  stock,  or  to 

fasten  the  stock  firmly  in  place. —To  stock  cards  (Card 
Playing),  to  arrange  cards  in  a  certain  manner  for  cheat- 
ing purposes.  [Can/]  — To  stock  down  (Agric),  to  sow, 
as  plowed  land,  with  grass  seed,  in  order  that  it  may 
become  swarded,  and  produce  grass.  —  To  stock  up,  to 
extirpate ;  to  dig  up. 

Stock,  a.  Used  or  employed  for  constant  service  or 
application,  as  if  constituting  a  portion  of  a  stock  or 
supply  ;  standard ;  permanent ;  standing  ;  as,  a  stock 
actor  ;  a  stock  play ;  a  stock  sermon.  "  A  stock  charge 
against  Raleigh."  ■  C.  Kingsley, 

Stock  company  (Theater),  a  company  of  actors  regularly 
employed  at  one  theater,  or  permanently  acting  together 
in  various  plays  under  one  management. 

StOCk-ade'  (stok-ad'),  n.  [F.  estacade  stockade,  boom 
(confused  in  French  with  estocade  ;  see  1st  Stoccado)  ; 
fr.  It.  steccata  a  palisade  (influenced  by  OF.  estache,  es- 
iaque,  a  stake,  post),  or  from  Sp.  estacada  a  palisade ; 
both  of  German 
origin,  and  akin  to 
E.  stake,  stick  ;  cf . 
G.  stecken  stick, 
OHG.  steccho.  See 
Stake,  n.,  Stick, 
n.  &  V.  i.,  and  cf. 
Estacade,  Stack- 
ET.]  1.  (3Iil.)  A 
line  of  stout  posts 
or  timbers  set 
firmly  in  the  earth 
in  contact  with 
each  other  (and  usually  with  looplioles)  to  form  a  bar- 
rier, or  defensive  fortification.     [Written  also  stoccade.'] 

2.  An  inclosure,  or  pen,  made  with  posts  and  stakes. 

StOCk-ade',  v.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stockaded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Stockading.]  To  surround,  fortify,  or  protect 
with  a  stockade. 

StOCk'-Wlnd'  (stok'blindO, 
a.  Blind  as  a  stock  ;  wheUy 
blind. 

StOCk'bro'ker  (-bro'ker),  n. 
A  broker  who  deals  in  stocks. 

Stock'dove'  (stok'dav'),  n, 
(Zo'dl.)  A  common  European 
wild  pigeon  (Columba  ssnas), 
so  called  because  at  one  time 
believed  to  be  the  stock  of  the 
domestic  pigeon,  or,  according 
to  some,  from  its  breeding  in 
the  stocks,  or  trunks,  of  trees. 

ffl^^"  The  name  is  applied, 
also,  to  other  related  species, 
as  tlie  Indian  stockdove  (Palumbicna  Eversinanni). 

Stock'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  makes  or  fits  stocks,  as  of 
guns  or  gun  carriages,  etc. 

StOCk'Ush'  (-fish'),  n.    [Cf.  D.  stokvisch.-]    1.  Salted 


^ 


Stockade. 


Common  European  Stock- 
dove (  Cohanha  ecnas). 


and  dried  fish,  especially  codfish,  hake,  ling,  and  torsk; 
also,  codfish  dried  without  being  salted. 

2.  (Zo'dl,)  Young  fresh  cod. 

StOCk'hOld'er  (stok'hold'er),  n.  One  who  is  a  holder 
or  proprietor  of  stock  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the 
funds  of  a  bank  or  other  stock  company. 

Stock'i-net'  (stok'i-nef),  «.  An  elastic  textile  fabric 
imitating  knitting,  of  which  stockings,  under-garments, 
etc.,  are  made. 

Stock'ing  (stok'Ing),  n,  [From  Stock,  which  was 
formerly  used  of  a  covering  for  the  legs  and  feet,  com- 
bining breeches,  or  upper  stocks,  and  stockings,  or  nether 
stocks.]  A  close-fitting  covering  for  the  foot  and  leg, 
usually  knit  or  woven. 

Blue  stocking.  See  Bluestocking.  —  Stocking  frame,  a 
machine  for  knitting  stockings  or  other  hosiery  goods. 

Stock'ing,  V,  t.    To  dress  in  stockings.  Dryden. 

StOCk'ing-er  (-er),  n,    A  stocking  weaver. 

Stock'ish,  a.    Like  a  stock ;  stupid  ;  blockish. 
Since  naught  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature.      Shah. 

Stock'job'ber  (-jSb'ber),  n.  [Stock  -\-job,^  One  who 
speculates  in  stocks  for  gain ;  one  whose  occupation  is  to 
buy  and  sell  stocks.  In  England  a  jobber  acts  as  an  in- 
termediary between  brokers. 

Stock'job'blng  (-bing),  n.  The  act  or  art  of  dealing 
in  stocks ;  the  business  of  a  stockjobber. 

Stock'man  (-man),  n,;  pi.  Stockmen  (-mgn).  A 
herdsman  ;  a  ranchman  ;  one  o^vning,  or  having  charge 
of,  herds  of  live  stock.   [Australia  &  U,  S.']   W.  Howitt. 

Stock'-Stlll'  (-stTl'),  a.  [Cf.  G.  stock-still.']  StiU  as 
a  stock,  or  fixed  post ;  perfectly  still. 

His  whole  work  stands  stockstiU.  Sterne. 

Stock'work'  (-wQrk'),  n.  [G.  siockwerk."]  1.  (Min- 
ing) A  system  of  working  in  ore,  etc.,  when  it  lies  not 
in  strata  or  veins,  but  in  solid  masses,  so  as  to  be  worked 
in  chambers  or  stories. 

2.  (Geol.)  A  metalliferous  deposit  characterized  by 
the  impregnation  of  the  mass  of  rock  with  many  small 
veins  or  nests  irregularly  grouped.  This  kind  of  deposit 
is  especially  common  with  tin  ore.  Such  deposits  are 
worked  in  floors  or  stories. 

Stock'y  (-y),  a.    [From  Stock.]    1.  Short  and  thick ; 

thick  rather  than  tall  or  corpulent.  Addison. 

Stocky,  twisted,  hunchback  stems.    3frs.  H.  H.  Jackson, 

2.  Headstrong.     [Prov.  Eng.']  G.  Eliot. 

Stodg'y  (stoj'y),  a.    Wet.     [Prov.  Eng.]      G.  Eliot. 

St08Ch'l-ol'0-gy  (st5k'i-oi'o-jy  or  ste'kT-),  n.,  Stcech'- 
1-om'e-try  (-om'e-try),  n.,  etc.    See  Stoichiology,  Stoi- 

CmOMETRY,  etc. 

StO'iC  (sto'ik),  n.  [L.  stoicus,  Gr.  o-twikos,  fr.  otuX- 
Koi,  adj.,  literally,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  colonnade,  from 
(TToa  a  roofed  colonnade,  a  porch,  especially,  a  porch  in 
Athens  where  Zeno  and  his  successors  taught.]  1.  A 
disciple  of  the  philosopher  Zeno ;  one  of  a  Greek  sect 
which  held  that  men  should  be  free  from  passion,  un- 
moved by  joy  or  grief,  and  should  submit  without  com- 
plaint to  unavoidable  necessity,  by  which  all  things  are 
governed. 

2.  Hence,  a  person  not  easily  excited ;  an  apathetic 
person  ;  one  who  is  apparently  or  professedly  indifferent 
to  pleasure  or  pain. 

A  Stoic  of  the  woods,  a  man  without  a  tear.     Campbell, 

School  of  the  Stoics.    See  The  Porch,  under  Pokch. 

StO'ic  (sto'ik),      )  a.     [L.  sioicus,   Gr.   o-tuiko;  :   cf. 

StO'ic-al  (-i-kal),  J  F.  stdique.  See  Stoic,  n.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Stoics;  resembling  the  Stoics  or 
their  doctrines. 

2.  Not  affected  by  passion ;  manifesting  indifference 
to  pleasure  or  pain. 

—  Sto'ic-al-ly,  adv.  —  Sto'ic-al-ness,  n. 

Stoi'ctal-o-log'lc-al  (stoi'ki-o-15j'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  stoichiology. 

StOi'Chl-Ol'O-gy  (-ol'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  (j-TOt;^ctoi'  a  first 
element  +  -logy.]  [Written  also  sicechiology.]  1.  That 
part  of  the  science  of  physiology  which  treats  of  the  ele- 
ments, or  principles,  composing  animal  tissues. 

2.  (Logic)  The  doctrine  of  the  elementary  requisites 
of  mere  thought.  Sir  W,  Hamilton, 

3.  The  statement  or  discussion  of  the  first  principles 
of  any  science  or  art. 

Stoi'chl-O-met'riC  (-o-met'rik),  )  a.     Of    or   pertain- 

StOi'chl-O-met'ric-al  (-rl-kal),  )  ing  to  stoichiom- 
etry  ;  employed  in,  or  obtained  by,  stoichiometry. 

StOl'clU-om'e-try  (-Sm'e-trj?),  n.  [Gr.  (TTOixe'iov  a 
first  principle,  or  element  -|-  -tnetry.]  The  art  or  proc- 
ess of  calculating  the  atomic  proportions,  combining 
weights,  and  other  numerical  relations  of  chemical  ele- 
ments and  their  compounds. 

StO'1-clsm  (sto'i-sTz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sto'icisme.]  1.  The 
opinions  and  maxims  of  the  Stoics. 

2.  A  real  or  pretended  indifference  to  pleasure  or 
pain  ;  insensibility  ;  impassiveness. 

Sto-lc'1-ty  (sto-is'i-ty),  n.  Stoicism.  [Ois.]  B,  Jonson, 

Stoke  (stok),  V,  t,  [OE.  stoken,  fr.  D.  stokcn,  fr.  stok 
a  stick  (cf.  OF.  estoqnier  to  thrust,  stab ;  of  Teutonic 
origin,  and  akin  to  D.  stok).  See  Stock.]  1.  To  stick ; 
to  thrust ;  to  stab.     [Obs.] 

Nor  short  sword  for  to  stoke,  with  point  biting.     Chaucer. 

2.  To  poke  or  stir  up,  as  a  fire ;  hence,  to  tend,  as 
the  fire  of  a  furnace,  boiler,  etc. 

Stoke,  V.  i.  To  poke  or  stir  up  a  fire ;  hence,  to  tend 
the  fires  of  furnaces,  steamers,  etc. 

Stoke'hole'  (-hoi'),  n.  The  mouth  to  the  grate  of  a 
furnace ;  also,  the  space  in  front  of  the  furnace,  where 
the  stokers  stand. 

Stok'er  (stok'er),  n.  [D.  See  Stoke,  v.  t.]  1.  One 
who  is  employed  to  tend  a  furnace  and  supply  it  with 
fuel,  especially  the  furnace  of  a  locomotive  or  of  a  marine 
steam  boiler  ;  also,  a  machine  for  feeding  fuel  to  a  fire. 

2.  A  fire  poker.    [P.]  C.  Pichardson  (Diet.). 

StO'key  (sto'kj?),  a.    Close  ;  sultry.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
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n  Stola  (stOTa),  n. ;  pi.  Stol^  (-le).  [L.  See  Stole 
a  garment.]  {Horn.  Antiq.)  A  long  garment,  descending 
to  the  ankles,  worn  by  Roman  women. 

The  stola  was  not  allowed  to  be  worn  by  courtesans,  or  by 
women  who  had  been  divorced  from  their  husbands.  Fairholt. 

Stole  (stol),  imp.  of  Steal. 

Stole,  re.     [L.  slolo,  -onis.l    {Sot.)  A  stolon. 

Stole,  re.  [AS.  stole,  L.  stola,  Gr.  o-toAt}  a  stole,  gar- 
ment, equipment,  fr.  <rTe\Xeiv  to  set,  place,  equip,  send, 
akin  to  E.  stall.  See  Stall.]  1.  A  long,  loose  garment 
reaching  to  the  feet.  Spenser. 

But  when  mild  mom,  in  saffron  stole, 
First  issues  from  her  eastern  goal.  T.  Warton. 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  narrow  band  of  silk  or  stuff,  sometimes 
enriched  with  embroidery  and  jewels,  worn  on  the  left 
shoulder  of  deacons,  and  across  both  shoulders  of  bish- 
ops and  priests,  pendent  on  each  side  nearly  to  the 
ground.  At  Mass,  it  is  worn  crossed  on  the  breast  by 
priests.    It  is  used  in  various  sacred  functions. 

Groom  of  the  stole,  the  first  lord  of  the  bedchamber  in 
the  royal  household.    [Eng.]  Brande  &  C. 

StOled  (stold),  a.  Having  or  wearing  a  stole. 
After  them  flew  the  prophets,  brightly  staled 
In  shining  lawn.  <?.  Fletcher. 

Stol'en  (stol''n),  p.  p.  of  Steal. 

Stol'ld  (stol'Td),  a.  [L.  stolidus.']  Hopelessly  insen- 
sible or  stupid  ;  not  easily  aroused  or  excited ;  dull ; 
impassive ;  foolish. 

StO-lid'i-ty  (sto-lTd'I-ty),  n.  [L.  stoliditas.']  The 
state  or  quality  of  being  stolid  ;  dullness  of  intellect ; 
obtuseness  j  stupidity. 

Indocile,  intractable  fools,  whose  stolidity  can  baffle  all  argu- 
ments, and  be  proof  against  demonstration  itself.  Bentley. 

Stol'id-ness  (st51'id-nes),  re.     Same  as  Stolidity. 

Stolon  (sto'lSn),  n.  [L.  stolo,  -onis :  cf.  F.  stolon. 
Cf.  Stole  a  stolon,  1st  Stool.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  trailing 
branch  which  is  disposed  to  take  root  at  the  end  or  at 
the  joints  ;  a  stole. 

2.  (Zool.)  An  extension  of  the  integument  of  the 
body,  or  of  the  body  wall,  from  which  buds  are  devel- 
oped, giving  rise  to  new  zooids,  and  thus  forming  a 
compound  animal  in  which  the  zooids  usually  remain 
united  by  the  stolons.  Such  stolons  are  often  present 
in  Anthozoa,  Hydroidea,  Bryozoa,  and  social  ascidians. 
See  Illust.  under  Scyphistoha. 

Stol'o-nlf'er-ous  (stol'o-nif'er-fis  or  sto/lSn-If- ;  277), 
a.    [^Stolon  -f-  -ferous  :  cf , 
P.  stolonifire.']  Producing  "«=:^>tv,^\!l 

stolons  ;    putting    forth  ^■<^x^«fl 

suckers. 

II  Sto'ma  (sto'ma),  re. ; 
pi.  Stomata  (stSm'a-ta). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cTOfLa,  -aroj, 

a  mouth.]    1.  (^na^)  One  Stoloniferous  Stem. 

of    the  minute  apertures 
between  the  cells  in  many  serous  membranes. 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  minute  breathing  pores  of  leaves  or 
other  organs  opening  into  the  intercellular  spaces,  and 
usually  bordered  by  two  contractile  cells,  (i)  The  line 
of  dehiscence  of  the  sporangium  of  a  fern.  It  is  usu- 
ally marked  by  two  transversely  elongated  cells.    See 

Illust.  of  SPOEAHOniM. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  A  stigma.    See  Stigma,  re.,  6  (a)  &  {b). 
Stom'ach  (sttim'ak),  re.     [OE.  stomak,  F.  estomac,  L. 

stomachus,  fr.  Gr.  o'To/aa^os  stomach,  throat,  gullet,  fr. 
tjToixa  a  mouth,  any  outlet  or  entrance.]  1.  (Anat.)  An 
enlargement,  or  series  of  enlargements,  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  which  food  is  digested  ; 
any  cavity  in  which  digestion  takes  place  in  an  animal ; 
a  digestive  cavity.  See  Dioestion,  and  Gastric  Juice, 
under  Gastric. 

2.  The  desire  for  food  caused  by  hunger ;  appetite ;  as, 
a  good  stomach  for  roaot  beef.  Shah. 

3.  Hence,  appetite  in  general ;  inclination ;  desire. 

He  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 
Let  him  depart.  Shak. 

4.  Violence  of  temper ;  anger ;  suUenness ;  resent- 
ment ;  willful  obstinacy ;  stubbornness.    [06^.] 

Stem  was  his  look,  and  full  of  stomach  vain.    Spenser. 

This  sort  of  crying  proceeding  from  pride,  obstinacy,  and 
stomach,  the  will,  where  the  fault  lies,  must  be  bent.         Locke. 

6.  Pride  ;  haughtiness ;  arrogance.     [06s.] 
He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach.  Shak. 

Stomach  pomp  (Med.),  a  small  pump  or  syringe  with 
a  flexible  tuoe,  for  drawing  liquids  from  the  stomach,  or 
for  injecting  them  into  it. —  Stomach  tribe  (Med.),  a  long 
flexible  tube  for  introduction  into  the  stomach.  —  Stom- 
ach worm  (Zo'dl.),  the  common  roundworm  (Ascaris 
lumbricoides)  found  in  the  human  intestine,  and  rarely 
in  the  stomach. 

Stom'ach,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Stomached  (-akt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stomaching.]  [Cf.  L.  stomachari,  v.  t.  & 
i.,  to  be  angry  or  vexed  at  a  thing.]  1.  To  resent  •-,  to 
remember  with  anger ;  to  dislike.  Shak. 

The  lion  began  to  show  his  teeth,  and  to  stomach  the  affront. 

L^  Estrange. 

The  Parliament  sit  in  that  body  ...  to  be  his  counselors  and 
dictators,  though  he  stomach  it.  Milton. 

2.  To  bear  without  repugnance  ;  to  brook.     [_Collog.'\ 

Stom'ach,  v.  i.    To  be  angry.     [06i.]  Hooker. 

Stom'ach-al  (-al),  a.  [Cf.  P.  stomacal.']  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  stomach ;  gastric. 

2.  Helping  the  stomach  ;  stomachic  ;  cordial. 

Stom'ach-al,  n.    A  stomachic.  Dunglison. 

Stom'ach-er  (stiim'ak-er),  re.     1.  One  who  stomachs. 

2.  (stum'a^cher  or  -ak-er)  An  ornamental  covering  for 
the  breast,  worn  originally  both  by  men  and  women. 
Those  worn  by  women  were  often  richly  decorated. 

A  stately  lady  in  a  diamond  stomacher.        Johnson. 

Stom'ach-fnl  (-ful),  a.  Willfully  obstinate;  stub- 
liom;  perverse.  [Oii.] — Stom'ach-ful-ly,  cu^v.  [OJi.] 
—  Stom'ach-Iul-ness,  re.    [06«.] 


Sto-mach'lc  (sto-m5k'Tk),  1  a.     [L.  stomachicus,  Gr. 

StO-mach'iC-al  (,-I-kal),  (  oro/aaxtKos :  cf.  F.  sto- 
machique.l  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  stomach;  as, 
stomachic  vessels. 

2.  Strengthening  to  the  stomach  ;  exciting  the  action 
of  the  stomach  ;  stomachal ;  cordial. 

Sto-mach'lc,  n.  (_3Ied.)  A  medicine  that  strengthens 
the  stomach  and  excites  its  action. 

Stom'ach-ing  (stum'ak-Tng),  re.    Resentment.  [06«.] 

Stom'ach-Iess,  a.     1.  Being  without  a  stomach. 

2.  Having  no  appetite.    [iJ.]  Sp.  Sail. 

Stom'ach-OUS  (->is),  a.  [L.  stomachosus  angry,  pee- 
vish. See  Stomach.]  Stout ;  sullen  ;  obstinate.  [06s.] 
With  stern  looks  and  stomachous  disdain.      Spenser. 

Stom'ach-y  (-y),  a.    Obstinate  ;  sullen ;  haughty. 

A  little,  bold,  solemn,  stomachy  man,  a  great  professor  of 
piety.  Ji.  L.  Stevenson. 

Sto'ma-pod  (sto'ma-pod  or  stom'a-  ;  277),  re.  {Zo'dl.) 
One  of  the  Stomapoda. 

II  StO-map'0-da  (sto-mSp'o-da),  re.joZ.  [NL.  See  Sto- 
ma, and  -PODA.]  (^Zool.)  An  order  of  Crustacea  including 
the  squillas.  The  maxillipeds  are  leglike  in  form,  and 
the  large  claws  are  comblike.  They  have  a  large  and 
elongated  abdomen,  which  contains  a  part  of  the  stom- 
ach and  heart ;  the  abdominal  appendages  are  large,  and 
bear  the  gills.  Called  also  Gasirura,  Stomatopoda,  and 
Squilloidea. 

A. 


One  of  the  Stomapoda  (Smitla  mantis).  A  Abdomen  ;  p  Py- 
gidium  ;  o  Compound  Eye  ;  a  a'  First  and  Second  Anten- 
nae ;  6  c  rf  Maxillipeds ;  e-f"  Thoracic  Legs  ;  s  Swimmerets  i 
u  Uropods. 

StO'mate  (sto'mat),  n.    {Bot.)  A  stoma. 

StO-mat'ic  (sto-mSt'ik),  a.  {Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  stoma ;  of  the  nature  of  a  stoma. 

StO-mat'lC,  re.  [Gr.  a-roixa,  -aro?,  mouth.]  {Med.)  A 
medicine  for  diseases  of  the  mouth.  Dunglison. 

StOm'a-tlt'er-OUS  (st5m'a-tTf'er-us),  a.  [Gr.  o-TO|aa, 
-oTOs,  mouth  +  -ferous.']    Having  or  producing  stomata. 

I)  StOm'a-ti'tlS  (-ti'tts),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-To/ota,  -aros, 
moath  +  -itis.']     {Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  mouth. 

II  StOm'a-tO'da  (-to'da),  «.  p^l.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  a-Toixa, 
-OTOS,  mouth.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  Protozoa  in  which 
a  mouthlike  opening  exists. 

II  Stom'a-tO-fi3B'um  (-t6-de'um),  re.    {Anat.)  Same  as 

ST0M0D.EnM. 

Stom'a-tode  (-tod),  a.  {Zo'dl.)  Having  a  mouth;  — 
applied  to  certain  Protozoa.  ^  re.   One  of  the  Stomatoda. 

Stom'a-tO-gas'triC  (-to-gas'trik),  a.  [Gr.  o-Tona, 
-OTOS,  mouth  -|-  E.  gastric]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
mouth  and  the  stomach ;  as,  the  stomatogastric  ganglion 
of  certain  Mollusca. 

Stom'a-tO-plas'tiC  (-plSs'tlk),  a.  [Gr.  a-rofxa,  -aros, 
mouth  -|-  -plastic]  {Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  oper- 
ation of  forming  a  mouth  where  the  aperture  has  been 
contracted,  or  in  any  way  deformed. 

Stom'a-tC-pod  (-pod),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Stoma- 
topoda. 

II  Stom'a-top'o-da  (-top'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Sto- 
ma, and -pod.]     {Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Stomapoda. 

Stom'a-top'O-dOUS  (-dus),  a.  {Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Stomatopoda. 

Stom'a-tO-SCOpe  (st5m'a-to-skop),  re.  [Gr.  ard/ia, 
-aT05,  mouth  -f-  -scope.]  {Med.)  An  apparatus  for  exam- 
ining the  interior  of  the  mouth. 

StOm'a-tOUS  (-tus),  a.    Having  a  stoma. 

II  Stom'O-dee'um  (stSm'o-de'Jlm),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
a-TO/jLa,  -aros,  mouth  -|-  SaUi.v  to  divide.]  1.  {Anat.)  A 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal.     See  under  Mesentekon. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  The  primitive  mouth  and  esophagus  of  the 
embryo  of  annelids  and  arthropods. 

Stomp  (stomp),  V.  i.  [See  Stamp.]  To  stamp  with 
the  foot.  [Coll'oq.]  " In  gallant  procession,  the  priests 
mea,n  to  stomp."  E.Browning. 

Stond  (stond),  re.  [For  stand.]  1.  Stop ;  halt ;  hin- 
drance.    [065.]  Bacon. 

2.  A  stand;  a  post;  a  station.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Stond,  V.  i.    To  stand.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Stone  (ston  ;  110),  n.  [OE.  ston,  store,  AS.  Stan ;  akin 
to  OS.  &  OFries.  sten,  D.  steen,  G.  stein,  Icel.  steinn,  Sw. 
sten,  Dan.  steen,  Goth,  stains,  Russ.  stiena  a  wall,  Gr. 
o-Tt'a,  oTioK,  a  pebble.  V167.  Cf.  Steen.]  1.  Con- 
creted earthy  or  mineral  matter ;  also,  any  particular 
mass  of  such  matter ;  as,  a  house  built  of  stone  ;  the  boy 
threw  a  sioree;  pebbles  are  rounded  s^orees.  "Dumb  as 
a,  stone.''''  Chaucer. 

They  had  brick  for  stone,  and  sUme  ...  for  mortar.    Gen.  xi.  3. 

(I^^  In  popular  language,  very  large  masses  of  stone 
are  called  rocks  ;  small  masses  are  called  stones  ;  and  the 
finer  kinds,  gravel,  or  sand,  or  grains  of  sand.  Stone  is 
much  and  widely  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings 
of  all  kinds,  for  walls,  fences,  piers,  abutments,  arches, 
monuments,  sculpture,  and  the  like. 

2.  A  precious  stone;  a  gem.  "Many  a  rich  stone." 
Chaucer.  "  Inestimable  sZorees,  unvalued  jewels."  Shak. 

3.  Something  made  of  stone.    Specifically :  — 
(a)  The  glass  of  a  mirror  ;  a  mirror.     [06s.] 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass  ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  ston£. 
Why,  then  she  lives.  Shak. 

(6)  A  monument  to  the  dead ;  a  gravestone.        Gray. 
Should  some  relenting  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  relics  lie.        Pope. 

4.  {Med.)  A  calculous  concretion,  especially  one  in  the 
kidneys  or  bladder ;  the  disease  arising  from  a  calculus. 

5.  One  of  the  testes  ;  a  testicle.  Shah. 


6.  {Bot.)  The  hard  endocarp  of  drupes ;  as,  the  stone 
of  a  cherry  or  peach.     See  Illust.  of  Endocarp. 

7.  A  weight  which  legally  is  fourteen  pounds,  but  in 
practice  varies  with  the  article  weighed.     \_Eng.] 

d^^"  The  stone  of  butchers'  meat  or  fish  is  reckoned  at 
8  lbs.  ;  of  cheese,  16  lbs. ;  of  hemp,  32  lbs. ;  of  glass,  5  lbs. 

8.  Fig.:  Symbol  of  hardness  and  of  insensibility;  tor- 
pidness  ;  insensibility ;  as,  a  heart  of  stone. 

I  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone.  Pope. 

9.  {Print.)  A  stand  or  table  with  a  smooth,  flat  top 
of  stone,  commonly  marble,  on  which  to  arrange  the 
pages  of  a  book,  newspaper,  etc.,  before  printing;  — 
called  also  imposing  stone. 

5!^°°  Stone  is  used  adjectively  or  in  composition  with 
other  words  to  denote  made  of  stone,  contaminq  a  stone 
or  stones,  employed  on  stone,  or,  more  generally,  of  or 
pertaining  to  stone  or  stones ;  as,  stone  fruit,  or  stone- 
fruit ;  s^OTie-hammer,  or  stone  hammer ;  stone  falcon,  or 
sioree-falcon.  Compounded  with  some  adjectives  it  de- 
notes a  degree  of  the  quality  expressed  by  the  adjective 
equal  to  that  possessed  by  a  stone ;  as,  s<oree-dead,  s^ree- 
bUnd,  s/0)!e-cold,  s/oree-still,  etc. 

Atlantic  atone,  ivory.  [06s.]  "  Citron  tables,  or  j4</n're- 
tic stone.'''  Milton.  — 'Bov/ing  atone.  Same  as  Ckomlech. 
Encyc.  Brit.  —  Meteoric  stones,  stones  which  fall  from  the 
atmosphere,  as  after  the  explosion  of  a  meteor.  —  Philoso- 
pher's stone.  See  under  Philosopher.  —  Rocking  stone. 
See  RocKiNG-STONE.  —  Stone  age,  a  supposed  prehistoric 
age  of  the  world  when  stone  and  bone  were  habitually 
used  as  the  materials  for  weapons  and  tools ;  —  called 
also  the  flint  aye.  The  bronze  age  succeeded  to  this.  — 
Stone  bass  (Zo'dl. ),  any  one  of  several  species  of  marine 
food  fishes  of  the  genus  Serranus  and  allied  genera,  as 
Serramts  Couchii,  and  Polyprion  cernium  of  Europe;  — 
called  also  seaperch. — Stone  biter  (Zo'dl.),  the  wolf  fish. 

—  Stone  boiling,  a  method  of  boiling  water  or  milk  by 
dropping  hot  stones  into  it,  —  in  use  among  savages. 
Tijlor.—  Stone  borer  (Zo'dl.),  any  animal  that  bores  stones ; 
especially,  one  of  certain  bivalve  mollusks  which  burrow 
in  limestone.  See  Lithodomus,  and  Saxicava.  —  Stone 
bramble  (Bot.),  a  European  trailing  species  of  bramble 
(Ruhus  snxatilis).  —  Stone-break.  [Cf.  G.  steinbrech.]  (Bot.) 
Any  plant  of  the  genus  Saxifraga  ;  saxifrage.  —  Stone 
bruise,  a  sore  spot  on  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  from  a  bruise 
by  a  stone.  —  Stone  canal.  (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Sand  canal, 
under  Sand. —  Stone  cat  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  email  fresh-water  North  American  catfishes  of  the 
genus  Noturus.  They  have  sharp  pectoral  spines  with 
which  they  inflict  painful  wounds.  —  Stone  coal,  hard  coal ; 
mineral  coal;  anthracite  coal. —  Stone  coral  (Zo'dl.),  any 
hard  calcareous  coral.  —  Stone  crab.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  large 
crab  (Menippe  mercenaria)  found  on  the  southern  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  much  used  as  food.  (6)  A  Euro- 
pean spider  crab  (Lithodes  maia).—  Stone  crawfish  (Zo'dl.), 
a  European  crawfish  (Astacus  torrentium),  by  many  writ- 
ers considered  only  a  variety  of  the  common  species  (A. 
fluviatilis).  —  Stone  curlew.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  large  plover 
found  in  Europe  ((Edicnemus  crepitans).  It  frequents 
stony  places.  Called  also  thick-kneed  plover  or  bustard, 
and  thick-knee.  (6)  The  whimbrel.  {Prov.  Eng.]  (c)  The 
willet.  [Local,  U.  /S.]  — Stone  crush.  Same  as  Stone  bruise, 
above.  —  Stone  eater.   (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Stone  borer,  above. 

—  Stone  falcon  (Zo'dl.),  the  merlin.  —  Stone  fern  (Bot.),  a 
European  fern  (Asplenium  Ceierach)  which  grows  on 
rocks  and  walls. —Stone  e.y  (Zodl.),  any  one  of  many 
species  of  pseudoneuropterous  insects  of  ^ 
the  genus  Perla  and  allied  genera  ;  a  per- 
lid.  They  are  often  used  by  anglers  for 
bait.  The  larvae  are  aquatic.  —  Stone  fruit 
(Bot.),  any  fruit  with  a  stony  endocarp ;  a 
drupe,  as  a  peach,  plum,  or  cherry.  — 
Stone  grig  (Zo'dl.),  the  mud  lamprey,  or  . 
pride.  —  Stone- 
hammer,  a  ham- 
mer formed  with  < 
a  face  at  one  end, 
and  a  thick,  blunt 
edge,  parallel 
with  the  handle, 
at   the  other,  — 

sto"e^-lfoSf  Stone  Fly  (PeWa).  a  Imago  ,  5  Larva, 
hawk  (Zo'dl.),  the  merlin;  — so  called  from  its  habit  of 
sitting  on  bare  .stones.  —  Stone  jar,  a  jar  made  of  stone- 
ware. —  Stone  lily  (Paleon.),  a  fossil  crinoid.  —  Stone  lug- 
ger. (Zodl.)  See  Stone }-oller,'belovf.  — Stone  marten  (Zo- 
ol.),  a  European  marten  (Mustela  foina)  allied  to  the  pine 
marten,  but  having  a  white  throat ;  — called  also  beech 
marten.  —  Stone  mason,  a  mason  who  works  or  builds  in 
stone.  —  Stone-mortar  (Mil. ),  a  kind  of  large  mortar  for- 
merly used  in  sieges  for  throwing  a  mass  of  small  stones 
short  distances. —  Stone  oil,  rock  oil;  petroleum.  —Stone 
parsley  (Bot.),  an  umbelliferous  plant  (Seseli  Libanotis). 
See  under  Parsley.  —  Stone  pine.  (Bot.)  A  nut  pine. 
See  the  Note  under  Pine,  also  PiSon.  —  Stone  pit,  a 
quarry  where  stones  are  dug.  —  Stone  pitch,  hard,  inspis- 
sated pitch. —  Stone  plover.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  European 
stone  curlew.  (6)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  Asiatic 
plovers  of  the  genus  Esacus  ;  as,  the  large  stone  plover 
(E.  recurvirostris).  (c)  The  gray  or  black-bellied  plover. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  (d)  The  ringed  plover,  (e)  The  bar-tailed 
godwit.  ['Prov.  Eng.]  Also  applied  to  other  species  of 
limicoline  birds.  —  Stone  roller.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  An  Ameri- 
can fresh-water  fish  (Catostomus  nigricans)  of  the  Sucker 
family.  Its  color  is  yellowish  olive,  often  with  dark 
blotches.  Called  also  stone  lugger,  stone  toter,  hog 
Slicker,  hog  mullet,  (b)  A  common  American  cyprinoia 
fish  ( Campostoma  anomalum) ;  —  caUed  also  stone  lugger. 

—  Stone's  cast,  or  Stone's  throw,  the  distance  to  which  a 
stone  may  be  thrown  by  the  hand. —  Stone  snipe  (ZO' 
oL),  the  greater  yellowlegs,  or  tattler.  [Local,  U.  S.]  — 
Stone  toter.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  See  Stone  roller  (a),  above,  (b)  A 
cyprinoid  fish  (Exoglossnm  maxillingua)  found  in  the 
rivers  from  Virginia  to  New  York.  It  has  a  three-lobed 
lower  lip ;  —  called  also  cutlips.  —  To  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned, to  do  everything  that  can  be  done;  to  use  aJi 
practicable  means  to  effect  an  object. 

Stone  (ston),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Stoned  (stond) ;  p, 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Stoning.]  [From  Stone,  re.  .•  cf.  AS.  staenan, 
Goth,  stainjan.]    1.  To  pelt,  beat,  or  kiU  with  stones. 

And  they  stoned  Stephen,  calling  upon  God,  and  saying. 
Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  Acts  vii.  69. 

2.  To  make  like  stone ;  to  harden. 

O  perjured  woman  I  thou  dost  stone  my  heart        Shai. 

3.  To  free  from  stones ;  also,  to  remove  the  seeds  of ; 
as,  to  stone  a  field :  to  stone  cherries ;  to  stone  raisins. 
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4.  To  wall  or  face  with  stones  ;  to  line  or  fortify  with 
stones ;  as,  to  stone  a  well ;  to  slone  a  cellar. 

6.  To  rub,  scour,  or  sharpen  with  a  stone. 

Stone'blrd'  (ston'berd'),  n.  The  yellowlegs ;  — called 
also  slone  snipe.    See  Tattlek,  2.     IZocal,  U.  S.I 

Stone'-bl^d'  (-blind'),  a.  As  blind  as  a  stone ;  com- 
pletely blind. 

Stone'boW  (-bo'),  n.  A  kind  of  crossbow  formerly 
used  for  shooting  stones.  Shak. 

Stone'brash'  (-brSsh'),  n.  A  subsoil  made  up  of  small 
stones  or  finely-broken  rock ;  brash. 

Stone'break'er  (-brak'er),  n.  A  machine  for  crush- 
ing or  hammering  stone.  Knight. 

Stone'buck' (-biik'),  re.    (Zool.)  See  Steinbock. 

Stone'chat'  (-chSf),  n.  [Stone  -{-  chat.']  [So  called 
from  the  similarity  of 
its  alarm  note  to  the 
clicking  together  of 
two  pebbles.]  {Zool.) 
(a)  A  small,  active,  and 
Tery  common  Euro- 
pean singing  bird  (Pra- 
tincola ruMcola)  ;  — 
called  also  chickstone, 
stonechacker,  stonechat- 
ter,  stoneclink,  stone- 
smith,  (b)  The  wheat- 
ear,  (c)  The  blue 
titmouse. 

1^°°  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  various  species 
of  Saxicola,  Pratincola,  and  allied  genera ;  as,  the  pied 
stonechat  of  India  (Saxicola picata). 

Stone'-COld'  (-kold'),  a.    Cold  as  a  stone. 

Stone-cold  without,  within  burnt  with  love's  flarae.   Fairfax. 

Stone'cray'  (-kra'),  n.  [Stone  -{-  F.  craie  chalk,  L. 
creta.]    A  distemper  in  hawks. 

Stone'crop'  (-krQp'),  n.  [AS.  stancropp."]  1.  A  sort 
of  tree.     [Obs.]  3foriimer. 

2.  (Pot. )  Any  low  succulent  plant  of  the  genus  Sedum, 
esp.  Sedum  acre,  which  is  common  on  bare  rocks  in 
Europe,  and  is  spreading  in  parts  of  America.  See 
Orpine. 

Virginian,  or  Ditch,  atonecrop,  an  American  plant  (Pen- 
ihoram  sedoides). 

Stone'cut'ter  (-kilt'ter),  re.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  out  stone  ;  also,  a  machine  for  dressing  stone. 

Stone'CUt'tlng  (-ting),  re.    Hewing  or  dressing  stone. 

Stone'-dead'  (-dSd'),  a.    As  dead  as  a  stone. 

Stone'-deal'  (-dSf  or  -def),  a.  As  deaf  as  a  stone ; 
completely  deaf. 

Stone'gall'  (-gal'),  n.  [Cf.  D.  steengal,  G.  steingall. 
See  Stannel.]    (Zool.)  See  Stannbl.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Stone'hatch'  (-hSch'),  re.  {Zool.)  The  ring  plover, 
or  dotterel.     [Prov.  Eng."] 

Stone'-heart'ed  (-hart'ed),  a.  Hard-hearted ;  cruel ; 
pitiless ;  unfeeling. 

Stone'henge  (-h§nj),  re.  An  assemblage  of  upright 
stones  with  others  placed  horizontally  on  their  tops,  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  England,  —  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Druidical  temple. 

Stone'-horse'  (-hSrs'),  re.   Stallion.  [OJs.]  Mortimer. 

Ston'er  (stou'er),  re.  1.  One  who  stones;  one  who 
makes  an  assault  with  stones. 

2.  One  who  walls  with  stones. 

Stone'root'  (ston'roof),  re.  (Bot.)  A  North  American 
plant  (Collinsonia  Canadensis)  having  a  very  hard  root ; 
horse  balm.     See  Horse  balm,  under  Hokse. 

Stone'run'ner  (-riin'ner),  re.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  ring 
plover,  or  ringed  dotterel.  [Prov.  Eng.]  (6)  The  dot- 
terel.    [Prov.  Eng.l 

Stone'smic'kle  (-smTk'k'l),  re.  (Zool.)  The  stone- 
chat ;  —  called  also  stonesmitch.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Stone'-still'  (-stTl'V  a.    As  still  as  a  stone.       Shak. 

Stone'ware'  (-wSr'),  re.  A  species  of  coarse  potter's 
ware,  glazed  and  baked. 

Stone'weed'  (-wed'),  re.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Lithospermum,  herbs  having  a  fruit  composed  of 
four  stony  nutlets. 

Stone'work'  (-wfirk'),  re.  Work  or  wall  consisting  of 
stone  ;  mason's  work  of  stone.  Mortimer. 

Stone'wort'  (-wfirf ),  n.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Chara ;  —  so  called  because  they  are  often  in- 
crusted  with  carbonate  of  lime.     See  Chaka. 

Ston'1-ly  (ston'i-iy),  adv.    In  a  stony  manner. 

Ston'1-ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  stony. 

Ston'ish,  a.  Stony.  [R.]  "  Possessed  with  stonish 
insensibility."  Robynson  (Morels  Utopia). 

Stont  (stent),  obs.  Sdpers.  sing,  present  of  Stand. 

Ston'y  (ston'y),  a._  [Compar.  Stonier  (-i-er);  superl. 
Stoniest.]  [AS.  stanig.  See  Stone.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  stone ;  consisting  of,  or  abounding  in,  stone  or 
stones  ;  resembling  stone ;  hard ;  as,  a  stony  tower  ;  a 
stony  cave  ;  stony  ground  ;  a  stony  crust. 

2.  Converting  into  stone  ;  petrifying ;  petrific. 

The  stony  dart  of  senseless  cold.  Spenser. 

3.  Inflexible ;  cruel ;  unrelenting  ;  pitiless  ;  obdurate ; 
perverse ;  cold ;  morally  hard ;  appearing  as  if  petrified ; 
as,  a  stony  heart ;  a  stony  gaze. 

Stony  coral.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Stone  coral,  under  Stone. 

Stood  (stSod^,  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Stand. 

StOOk  (stock),  re.  [Scot,  stook,  stouk  ;  cf.  LG.  stuke  a 
heap,  bundle,  G.  stauche  a  truss,  bundle  of  flax.  ]  (Agric. ) 
A  small  collection  of  sheaves  set  up  in  the  field  ;  a  shock ; 
in  England,  twelve  sheaves. 

Stook,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stooked  (stookt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Stookinq.]  (Agric.)  To  set  up,  as  sheaves  of 
grain,  in  stocks. 

Stool  (stool),  re.  [L.  stolo.  See  Stolon.]  (ffort.)  A 
plant  from  which  layers  are  propagated  by  bending  its 
branches  into  the  soil.  /'.  Henderson. 

Stool,  V.  i.  (Agric.)  To  ramify  ;  to  tiller,  as  grain  ; 
to  shoot  out  suckers.  P.  D.  Blackmore. 


Stool  (stool),  re.  [AS.  stol  a  seat ;  akia  to  OPries. 
&  OS.  stol,  D.  stoel,  G.  stuhl,  OHG.  stuol,  Icel.  stall,  Sw. 
&  Dan.  stol,  Goth,  stols,  Lith.  stalas  a  table.  Suss,  tol' ; 
from  the  root  of  E.  stand.  V163.  See  Stand,  and  cf. 
Fauteuil.]  1.  A  single  seat  with  three  or  four  legs  and 
without  a  back,  made  in  various  forms  for  various  uses. 

2.  A  seat  used  in  evacuating  the  bowels ;  hence,  an 
evacuation  ;  a  discharge  from  the  bowels. 

3.  A  stool  pigeon,  or  decoy  bird.     [U.  S."] 

4.  (Naut.)  A  small  channel  on  the  side  of  a  vessel, 
for  the  dead-eyes  of  the  backstays.  Totten. 

5.  A  bishop's  seat  or  see ;  a  bishop-stool.  J.  P.  Peters. 

6.  A  bench  or  form  for  resting  the  feet  or  the  knees ; 
a  footstool ;  as,  a  kneeling  stool. 

7.  Material,  such  as  oyster  shells,  spread  on  the  sea 
bottom  for  oyster  spat  to  adhere  to.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Stool  of  a  window,  or  Window  stool  i.Arch.),  the  flat 
piece  upon  which  the  window  shuts  down,  and  which 
corresponds  to  the  sill  of  a  door ;  in  the  United  States, 
the  narrow  shelf  fitted  on  the  inside  against  the  actual 
sill  upon  which  the  sash  descends.  This  is  called  a  win- 
dow seat  when  broad  and  low  enough  to  be  used  as  a 
seat. —  Stool  of  repentance,  the  cuttystool.  [Scot.]  —  Stool 
pigeon,  a  pigeon  used  as  a  decoy  to  draw  others  within 
a  net ;  hence,  a  person  used  as  a  decoy  for  others. 

StOOl'ball'  (-bal'),  n.    A  kind  of  game  with  baUs,  for- 
merly common  in  England,  esp.  with  young  women. 
Nausicaa 
With  other  virgins  did  at  stoolhall  play.     Chapman. 

StOOM  (stoom),  V.  t.  [D.  stommen  to  adulterate,  to 
drug  (wine)._  V163.     Cf.  Stuu.]    To  stum.     [J?.] 

Stoop  (stoop),  re.  [D.  stoep.]  (Arch.)  Originally,  a 
covered  porch  with  seats,  at  a  house  door ;  the  Dutch 
stoep  as  introduced  by  the  Dutch  into  New  York.  After- 
ward, an  out-of-door  flight  of  stairs  of  from  seven  to 
fourteen  steps,  with  platform  and  parapets,  leading  to  an 
entrance  door  some  distance  above  the  street ;  the 
French  perron.  Hence,  any  porch,  platform,  entrance 
stairway,  or  small  veranda,  at  a  house  door.       [U.  S."] 

Stoop,  re.  [OE.  slope,  Icel.  staup  ;  akin  to  AS.  steap, 
D.  stoop,  G.  stauf,  OHG.  stoiiph."]  A  vessel  of  liquor ;  a 
flagon.     [Written  also  stoup.'] 

Fetch  me  a  stoop  of  liquor.  Shak. 

Stoop,  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  staup  a  knobby  lump.]  A  post 
fixed  in  the  earth.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Stoop,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Stooped  (stoopt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Stooping.]  [OE.  sloupen  ;  akin  to  AS.  stUpian, 
OD.  stuypen,  Icel.  slupa,  Sw.  stupa  to  fall,  to  tUt.  Cf. 
5th  Steep.]  1.  To  bend  the  upper  part  of  the  body  down- 
ward and  forward ;  to  bend  or  lean  forward ;  to  incline 
forward  in  standing  or  walking  ;  to  assume  habitually  a 
bent  position. 

2.  To  yield  ;  to  submit ;  to  bend,  as  by  compulsion  ;  to 
assume  a  position  of  humility  or  subjection. 

Mighty  in  her  ships  stood  Carthage  long,  .  .  . 
Yot  stooped  to  Rome,  less  wealthy,  but  more  strong.  Dryden. 
These  are  arts,  my  pi-ince. 
In  which  your  Zama  does  not  stooji  to  Rome.     Addison. 

3.  To  descend  from  rank  or  dignity ;  to  condescend. 
"  She  stoops  to  conquer."  Goldsmith. 

Where  men  of  great  wealth  stoop  to  husbandry,  it  multiplieth 
riches  exceedingly.  Macon. 

4.  To  come  down  as  a  hawk  does  on  its  prey;  to 
pounce ;  to  souse  ;  to  swoop. 

The  bird  of  .Tove,  stooped  from  his  aery  tour. 

Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove.    Milton. 

5.  To  sink  when  on  the  wing ;  to  alight. 

And  stocp  with  closing  pinions  from  above.    Dryden. 
Cowering  low 
With  blandishment,  each  bird  stooped  on  his  wing.    Milton. 
Syn.  —  To  lean ;  yield ;  submit ;  condescend ;  descend ; 
cower;  shrink. 

Stoop,  V.  t.  1.  To  bend  forward  and  downward ;  to 
bow  dovpn ;  as,  to  stoop  the  body.  "  Have  stooped  my 
neck."  Shak. 

2.  To  cause  to  incline  dovmward ;  to  slant ;  as,  to 
stoop  a  cask  of  liquor. 

3.  To  cause  to  submit ;  to  prostrate.     [Obs.] 

Many  of  those  whose  states  so  tempt  thine  ears 

Are  stooped  by  death  ;  and  many  left  alive.    Chapman. 

4.  To  degrade.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
Stoop,  re.   1.  The  act  of  stooping,  or  bending  the  body 

forward  ;  inclination  forward ;  also,  an  habitual  bend  of 
the  back  and  shoulders. 

2.  Descent,  as  from  dignity  or  superiority ;  conde- 
scension ;  an  act  or  position  of  humiliation. 

Can  any  loyal  subject  see 
With  patience  such  a  stoop  from  sovereignty  ?    Dryden. 

3.  The  fall  of  a  bird  on  its  prey  ;  a  swoop.  VEstrange. 
Stoop'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  stoops. 

Stoop'lng,  a.  &  re.  from  Stoop.  —  StOOp'lng-ly,  adv. 

StOOr  (stoor),  V.  i.  [Cf.  D.  storen  to  disturb.  Cf. 
Stir.]    To  rise  in  clouds,  as  dust.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

StOOr  (stoor),  Stor  (st6r),  a.  [AS.  stor  ;  akin  to  LG. 
slur,  Icel.  storr.]  Strong ;  powerful ;  hardy ;  bold  ;  au- 
dacious.    [Obs.  or  Scot.] 

O  stronge  lady  stoor,  what  doest  thou  ?       Chancer, 

Stop  (stSp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stopped  (stSpt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Stopping.]  [OE.  sloppen,  AS.  stoppiayi 
(in  comp.)  ;  akin  to  LG.  &  D.  sloppen,  G.  slop/en,  Icel. 
stoppa,  Sw.  stoppa,  Dan.  sloppe;  all  probably  fr.  LL. 
stopare,  stupare,  fr.  L.  stuppa  the  coarse  part  of  flax, 
tow,  oakum.    Cf.  Estop,  Stuff,  Stupe  a  fomentation.] 

1.  To  close,  as  an  aperture,  by  filling  or  by  obstruct- 
ing ;  as,  to  slop  a  vent ;  to  stop  the  ears ;  hence,  to 
stanch,  as  a  wound.  Shak. 

2.  To  obstruct ;  to  render  impassable ;  as,  to  stop  a 
way,  road,  or  passage. 

3.  To  arrest  the  progress  of  ;  to  hinder  ;  to  impede  ; 
to  shut  in ;  as,  to  stop  a  traveler ;  to  stop  the  course  of 
a  stream,  or  a  flow  of  blood. 

4.  To  hinder  from  acting  or  moving  ;  to  prevent  the 
effect  or  efficiency  of  ;  to  cause  to  cease ;  to  repress ;  to 
restrain  ;  to  suppress ;  to  i.nterrupt ;  to  suspend ;  as,  to 


stop  the  execution  of  a  decree,  the  progress  of  vice,  the 
approaches  of  old  age  or  infirmity. 

Whose  disposition  all  the  world  well  knows 
Will  not  be  rubbed  nor  stopped.  Shak, 

5-  (Mus. )  To  regulate  the  sounds  of,  as  musical  strings, 
by  pressing  them  against  the  finger  board  with  the  fin- 
ger, or  by  shortening  in  any  way  the  vibrating  part. 

6.  To  point,  as  a  composition ;  to  punctuate.    [R.] 

If  his  sentences  were  properly  stopped.         Landor. 

7.  (Naut.)  To  make  fast ;  to  stopper. 

Syn.  —  To  obstruct ;  hinder ;  impede ;  repress ;  sup^' 
press ;  restrain ;  discontinue  ;  delay  ;  interrupt. 

To  atop  off  (Founding),  to  fill  (a  part  of  a  mold)  with 
sand,  where  a  p.irt  of  the  cavity  left  by  the  pattern  is 
not  wanted  for  the  casting.  —  To  atop  the  mouth.  See 
under  Mouth. 

Stop  (stop),  V.  i.  1.  To  cease  to  go  on ;  to  halt,  or 
stand  still ;  to  come  to  a  stop. 

He  bites  his  lip,  and  starts  , 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground  ; 
Then  lays  his  linger  on  his  temple  ;  strait 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait  j  than  siojjs  again.         Shak. 

2.  To  cease  from  any  motion,  or  course  of  action. 

Sto}),  while  ye  may,  suspend  your  mad  career  !  Cowper. 

3.  To  spend  a  short  time  ;  to  reside  temporarily ;  to 
stay ;  to  tarry ;  as,  to  stop  with  a  friend.     [Colloq.] 

By  stopping  at  home  till  the  money  was  gone.  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

To  stop  over,  to  stop  at  a  station  beyond  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  the  train  on  which  one  came,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  one's  journey  on  a  subsequent  train ; 
to  break  one's  journey.    [Railroad  Cant,  U.  S.} 

Stop,  re.  1.  The  act  of  stopping,  or  the  state  of  being 
stopped  ;  hindrance  of  progress  or  of  action  ;  cessation ; 
repression  ;  interruption  ;  check  ;  obstruction. 

It  is  doubtful  .  .  .  whether  it  contributed  anything  to  the 
stop  of  the  infection.  De  Foe. 

Occult  qualities  put  a  stop  to  the  improvement  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. Sir  I.  Newton, 

It  is  a  great  step  toward  the  mastery  of  our  desires  to  give  this 
stop  to  them.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  stops,  impedes,  or  obstructs ;  an  obsta- 
cle ;  an  impediment ;  an  obstruction. 

A  fatal  stop  traversed  their  headlong  course.     Daniel. 

So  melancholy  a  prospect  should  inspire  us  with  zeal  to  op- 
pose some  stojt  to  the  rising  torrent.  Rogers. 

3-  (Mack.)  A  device,  or  piece,  as  a  pin,  block,  pawl, 
etc.,  for  arresting  or  limiting  motion,  or  for  determining 
the  position  to  which  another  part  shall  be  brought. 

4.  (Mus.)  (a)  The  closing  of  an  aperture  in  the  air 
passage,  or  pressure  of  the  finger  upon  the  string,  of  an 
instrument  of  music,  so  as  to  modify  the  tone  ;  hence, 
any  contrivance  by  which  the  sounds  of  a  musical  in- 
strument are  regulated. 

The  organ  sound  a  time  survives  the  stop.  Daniel, 
(b)  In  the  organ,  one  of  the  knobs  or  handles  at  each 
side  of  the  organist,  by  which  he  can  draw  on  or  shut  off 
any  register  or  row  of  pipes  ;  the  register  itself ;  as,  the 
vox  bumana  stop. 

5.  (Arch.)  A  member,  plain  or  molded,  formed  of  a 
separate  piece  and  fixed  to  a  jamb,  against  which  a  door 
or  window  shuts.  This  takes  the  place,  or  answers  the 
purpose,  of  a  rebate.  Also,  a  pin  or  block  to  prevent  a 
drawer  from  sliding  too  far. 

6.  A  point  or  mark  in  writing  or  printing  intended  to 
distinguish  the  sentences,  parts  of  a  sentence,  or  clauses ; 
a  mark  of  punctuation.    See  Punctuation. 

7.  (Opt.)  The  diaphragm  used  in  optical  instruments 
to  cut  off  the  marginal  portions  of  a  beam  of  light  pass- 
ing through  lenses. 

8.  (Zool.)  The  depression  in  the  face  of  a  dog  bet  ween 
the  skull  and  the  nasal  bones.  It  is  conspicuous  in  the 
bulldog,  pug,  and  some  other  breeds. 

9.  (Phonetics)  Some  part  of  the  articulating  organs, 
as  the  lips,  or  the  tongue  and  palate,  closed  (a)  so  as  to 
cut  off  the  passage  of  breath  or  voice  through  the  mouth 
and  the  nose  (distinguished  as  a  lip-slop,  or  a,  front-stop, 
etc.,  as  in  p,  t,  d,  etc.),  or  (6)  so  as  to  obstruct,  but  not 
entirely  cut  off,  the  passage,  as  in  I,  re,  etc.  ;  also,  any  of 
the  consonants  so  formed.  H.  Sweet. 

Stop  bead  (Arch.),  the  molding  screwed  to  the  inner 
side  of  a  window  frame,  on  the  face  of  the  pulley  stile, 
completing  the  groove  in  which  the  inner  sash  is  to  slide. 
—  Stop  motion  (Mach.),  an  automatic  device  for  arresting 
the  motion  of  a  machine,  as  when  a  certain  operation  is 
completed,  or  when  an  imperfection  occurs  m  its  per- 
formance or  product,  or  m  the  material  which  is  sup- 
plied to  it,  etc.  —  Stop  plank,  one  of  a  set  of  planks  em- 
ployed to  form  a  sort  of  dam  in  some  hydraulic  works.  — 
Stop  valve,  a  valve  that  can  be  closed  or  opened  at  will, 
as  by  hand,  for  preventing  or  regulatmg  flow,  as  of  a 
liquid  in  a  pipe  ;  —  in  distinction  from  a  valve  which  is  op- 
erated by  the  action  of  the  fluid  it  restrains.  —  Stop  watch, 
a  watch  the  hands  of  which  can  be  stopped  in  order  to 
tell  exactlj'  the  time  that  has  passed,  as  m  timing  a  race. 
See  Independent  seconds  watch,  under  Independent,  a. 

Syn.  —  Cessation ;  check  ;  obstruction ;  obstacle  ;  hin- 
drance ;  impediment ;  interruption. 

Stop'cock'  (-k5k'),  n.  1.  A  bib,  faucet,  or  short  pipe, 
fitted  with  a  turning  stop- 
per or  plug  for  permitting 
or  restraining  the  flow  of  a 
liquid  or  gas  ;  a  cock  or  valve 
for  checking  or  regulating 
the  flow  of  water,  gas,  etc., 
through  or  from  a  pipe,  etc. 

2.  Tlio  turning  plug,  stop- 
per, or  spigot  of  a  faucet.  [P.] 

Stope  (stop),  n.  [Cf.  Step, 
n.  &  V.  i.]  (Mining)  A  hori- 
zontal working  forming  one 
of  a  series,  the  working  faces 
of  which  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flight  of  steps. 

Stope,  1'.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stoped  (stopt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Stoping.]     (Mining)  (a)  To  excavate  in  the  form 


Two  forms  of  Stopfock. 
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of  stopes.  (6)  To  fill  in  with  rubbish,  as  a  space  from 
which  the  ore  has  been  worked  out. 

Stope  (stop),  Sto'pen  (sto'p'n),^.^.  of  Step.  Stepped ; 
gone ;  advanced.     [06s.] 

A  poor  widow,  somedeal  s(ppe  in  age.         Chaucer. 

StOp'-gap'  (stSp'gSp'),  n.  That  which  closes  or  fills 
up  an  opening  or  gap  ;  hence,  a  temporary  expedient. 

Moral  prejuolicee  are  the  stop-gaps  of  virtue.        Hare. 

Stop'lng  (stop'ing),  n.  (3Iining)  The  act  of  excava- 
ting m  the  form  of  stopes. 

Stop'less  (stSp'les),  a.   Not  to  be  stopped.  Davenant. 

Stop'-O'ver  (-o'ver),  a.  Permitting  one  to  stop  over ; 
as,  a  stop-over  check  or  ticket.  See  To  stop  over,  under 
Stop,  v.  i.     [Railroad  Cant,  TT.  <S.] 

Stop'page  (-paj ;  48),  n.  The  act  of  stopping,  or  ar- 
resting progress,  motion,  or  action  ;  also,  the  state  of 
being  stopped ;  as,  the  stoppage  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  the  stoppage  of  commerce. 

Stopped  (stSpt),  a.  {Phonetics)  Made  by  complete 
closure  of  the  mouth  organs  ;  shut ;  —  said  of  certain 
consonants  (p,  6,  t,  d,  etc.).  H.  Sweet. 

Stop'per  (stSp'per),  re.  1.  One  who  stops,  closes, 
shuts,  or  hinders ;  that  which  stops  or  obstructs ;  that 
which  closes  or  fills  a  vent  or  hole  in  a  vessel. 

2.  {Naut. )  A  short  piece  of  rope  having  a  knot  at  one 
or  both  ends,  with  a  lanyard  under  the  knot,  —  used  to 
secure  something.  Tolten. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  several  trees  of  the  genus 
Eugenia,  found  in  Florida  and  the  West  Indies ;  as, 
the  red  stopper.    See  Eugenia.  C.  S.  Sargent. 

Ring  stopper  (Naut.),  a  short  rope  or  chain  passing 
through  the  anchor  rmg,  to  secure  the  anchor  to  the 
cathead.  —  Stopper  bolt  (Naut.),  a  large  ringbolt  in  a 
ship's  deck,  to  which  the  deck  stoppers  are  hooked. 

Stop'per,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stoppered  (-perd) ;  p.  pr. 
&vb.  n.  STOPPERma.]    To  close  or  secure  with  a  stopper. 

Stop'ping  (-pTng),  n.    1.  Material  for  filling  a  cavity. 

2.  {Mining)  A  partition  or  door  to  direct  or  prevent  a 
current  of  air. 

3.  {Far.)  A  pad  or  poultice  of  dung  or  other  material 
applied  to  a  horse's  hoof  to  keep  it  moist.  Youatt. 

Stop'ping-OUt'  (-out'),  n.  A  method  adopted  in 
etching,  to  keep  the  acid  from  those  parts  which  are  al- 
ready sufficiently  corroded,  by  applying  varnish  or  other 
covering  matter  with  a  brush,  but  allowing  the  acid  to 
act  on  the  other  parts. 

Stop'ple  (-p'l),  n.  [Cf.  G.  stopfel,  sfopsel.  See  Stop, 
«.  &  V.  t.'\  That  which  stops  or  closes  the  mouth  of  a 
vessel ;  a  stopper ;  as,  a  glass  stopple  ;  a  cork  stopple. 

StOl/ple,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stoppled  (-p'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Stoppling.]  To  close  the  mouth  of  anything 
with  a  stopple,  or  as  with  a  stopple.  Coivper. 

Stop'Ship' (-ship'),  re.  (.^ooZ.)  A  remora.  It  was  fa- 
bled to  stop  ships  by  attaching  itself  to  them.   Sylvester. 

Stor  (st6r),  a.    See  Stook.     [Obs."]  Chaucer. 

Stor'age  (stor'Sj ;  48),  re.  1.  The  act  of  depositing 
in  a  store  or  warehouse  for  safe  keeping ;  also,  the  safe 
keeping  of  goods  in  a  warehouse. 

2.  Space  for  the  safe  keeping  of  goods. 

3.  The  price  charged  for  keeping  goods  in  a  store. 
Storage  battery.  {Physics)  See  the  Note  under  Battery. 
StO'ras  (sto'raks),  re.     [L.  storax,  styrax,  Gr.  aropa^. 

Cf.  Styrax.]  Any  one  of  a  number  of  similar  complex 
resins  obtained  from  the  bark  of  several  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  Styrax  family.  The  most  common  of  these  is  liq- 
uid storax,  a  brown  or  gray  semifluid  substance  of  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odor  and  balsamic  taste,  sometimes 
used  in  perfumery,  and  in  medicine  as  an  expectorant. 

jjl^"~'  A  yellow  aromatic  honeylike  substance,  resem- 
bhng,  and  often  confounded  with,  storax,  is  obtained  from 
the  American  sweet  gum  tree  (Liquidambar  styraciflua), 
and  is  much  used  as  a  chewing  gum,  called  sweet  gum,  and 
liquid  storax.    Cf.  Liquidambar. 

Store  (stor),  re.  [OE.  stor,  stoor,  OE.  estor,  provisions, 
supplies,  fr.  estorer  to  store.  See  Store,  v.  t.'\  1.  That 
which  is  accumulated,  or  massed  together ;  a  source  from 
which  supplies  may  be  drawn ;  hence,  an  abundance  ;  a 
great  quantity,  or  a  great  number. 

The  ships  are  fraught  with  store  of  victuals.       Bacon. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  give  the  prize.  Milton. 

2.  A  place  of  deposit  for  goods,  esp.  for  large  quanti- 
ties ;  a  storehouse ;  a  warehouse  ;  a  magazine. 

3.  Any  place  where  goods  are  sold,  whether  by  whole- 
sale or  retail ;  a  shop.     [JJ.  S.  &  British  Colonies'] 

4.  pi.  Articles,  especially  of  food,  accumulated  for 
some  specific  object ;  supplies,  as  of  provisions,  arms,  am- 
munition, and  the  like ;  as,  the  stores  of  an  army,  of  a 
ship,  of  a  family. 

His  swine,  his  horse,  his  sioor,  and  his  poultry.  Chaucer. 
In  store,  in  a  state  of  accumulation ;  in  keeping ;  hence, 
in  a  state  of  readiness.  "  I  have  better  news  in  store  for 
thee."  Shak.  —  Store  clothes,  clothing  purchased  at  a 
shop  or  store  ;  —  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  home- 
made. [Colloq.  U.  5.]  — Store  pay,  payment  for  goods 
or  work  m  articles  from  a  shop  or  store,  instead  of  money. 

LtJ.  S.\ — To  set  store  by,  to  value  greatly;  to  have  a 
igh  appreciation  of.  —  To  tell  no  store  of,  to  make  no 
account  of ;  to  consider  of  no  importance.    [06s.] 

Syn.  —  Fund  ;  supply ;  abundance  ;  plenty  ;  accumu- 
lation ;  provision.  —  Store,   Shop.    The  English  call  the 
place  where  goods  are  sold  (however  large  or  splendid  it 
may  be)  a  shop,  and  confine  the  word  store  to  its  original 
meaning;  viz.,  a  warehouse,  or  place  where  goods  are 
Stored.    In  America  the  word  store  is  applied  to  all  places, 
except  the  smallest,  where  goods  are  sold.    In  some  Brit- 
ish colonies  the  word  store  is  used  as  in  the  United  States. 
In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hnng, 
An  alligator  stuffed,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shaped  fishes  ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.  Shah. 

Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam,  .  .  . 
Concocted  and  adjusted,  they  reduced 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  conveved.       Milton. 

Store,  a.    Accumulated  ;  hoarded.  Bacon. 


Store  (stor),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stored  (stord); 
p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Stoking.]  [OE.  storen,  OF.  estorer  to  con- 
struct, restore,  store,  LL.  staurare,  for  L.  instaurare  to 
renew,  restore ;  in  +  staurare  (in  comp.).  Cf.  Instore, 
Instaurate,  Restore,  Story  a  floor.]  1.  To  coUect  as 
a  reserved  supply ;  to  accumulate ;  to  lay  away. 

Dora  stored  what  little  she  could  save.     Tennyson. 

2.  To  furnish  ;  to  supply  ;  to  replenish ;  esp.,  to  stock 
or  furnish  against  a  future  time. 

Her  mind  with  thousand  virtues  stored.  Prior. 

Wise  Plato  said  the  world  with  men  was  stored.   Denham. 

Having  stored  a  pond  of  four  acres  with  carps,  tench,  and 

other  flsh.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

3.  To  deposit  in  a  store,  warehouse,  or  other  building, 
for  preservation  ;  to  warehouse  ;  as,  to  store  goods. 

Stored  (stord),  a.  Collected  or  accumulated  as  a  re- 
serve supply  ;  as,  stored  electricity. 

It  is  charged  with  stored  virtue.  Bagehot. 

Store'house'  (stor'hous'),  re.  1.  A  building  for  keep- 
ing goods  of  any  kind,  especially  provisions ;  a  magazine  ; 
a  repository  ;  a  warehouse. 

Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto  the  Egyp- 
tians. Qen.  xii.  5Iq. 

The  Scripture  of  God  is  a  storehouse  abounding  with  inesti- 
mable treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.  Hooker. 

2.  A  mass  or  quantity  laid  up.     [Obs."]  Spenser. 

Store'keep'er  (-kep'er),  re.  1.  A  man  in  charge  of 
stores  or  goods  of  any  kind  ;  as,  a  uaval  storekeeper. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  "store;"  a  shopkeeper.  See 
1st  Store,  3.     [U.  S.] 

Stor'er  (stor'er),  n.   One  who  lays  up  or  forms  a  store. 

Store'room'  (-room'),  re.  Room  in  a  storehouse  or 
repository  ;  a  room  in  which  articles  are  stored. 

Store'ship'  (-ship'),  re.  A  vessel  used  to  carry  naval 
stores  for  a  fleet,  garrison,  or  the  like. 

StO'rey  (sto'ry),  n.     See  Story. 

II  Stpr'ge  (stSr'je  or  -ge;  277),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
o'Topy)},  a-Tepyeiv,  to  love.]  Parental  affection  ;  the  in- 
stinctive affection  which  animals  have  for  their  young. 

StO'ri-al  (sto'rl-al),  a.    Historical.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

StO'rled  (-rid),  a.    [From  Story.]    1.  Told  in  a  story. 

2.  Having  a  history  ;  interesting  from  the  stories 
which  pertain  to  it ;  venerable  from  the  associations  of 
the  past. 

Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife, 

The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls,  invade.  Pope. 

Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust, 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ?      Gratj. 

3.  Having  (such  or  so  many)  stories ;  —  chiefly  in  com- 
position ;  as,  a  tv/o-storied  house. 

StO'ri-er  (-rt-er),  re.  A  relator  of  stories ;  an  histo- 
rian.    [Obs.l  Bp.  Peacock. 

StO'ri-fy  (-fi),  V.  i.  [Story  -|-  -/?/.]  To  form  or  tell 
stories  of;  to  narrate  or  describe  in  story.     [Obs.'] 

Stork  (stSrk),  n.  [AS.  store;  akin  to  G.  storch,  OHG. 
storah,  Icel.  storkr,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
stork,  and  perhaps  to  Gr.  ropyot  a 
vulture.]  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  large  wading  birds 
of  the  family  CiconidiB,  having 
long  legs  and  a  long,  pointed  bill. 
They  are  found  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  in  America,  and  belong 
to  Ciconia  and  several  allied  gen- 
era. The  European  white  stork 
( Ciconia  alba)  is  the  best  known. 
It  commonly  makes  its  nest  on  the 
top  of  a  building,  a  chimney,  a 
church  spire,  or  a  piUar.  The  .^^^  _  _ 
black  stork  (C.  nigra)  is  native  of  EuropearTwhitTstork 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  (Ciconia  alba). 

Black-necked  stork,  the  East  In- 
dian jabiru.  —  Hair-crested  stork,  the  smaller  adjutant  of 
India,  (Leptoptilos  Javanica). — Giant  stork,  the  adjutant. 
—Marabou  stork.  See  Marabou.— Saddle-billed  stork,  the 
African  jabiru.  See  Jabiru.  —  Stork's  bill  (Bot.),  any 
plant  of  the  genus  Pelargonium  ;  —  so  called  in  allusion 
to  the  beaklike  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  receptacle 
of  its  flower.    See  Pelargonium. 

Stork'-billed'  (-bild'),  a.  {Zool.)  Having  a  bill  like 
that  of  a  stork. 

Storm  (stSrm),  re.  [AS.  storm;  akin  to  D.  storm, 
G.  Sturm,  Icel.  stormr ;  and  perhaps  to  Gr.  opiirj  assault, 
onset,  Skx.  sr  to  flow,  to  hasten,  or  perhaps  to  L.  ster- 
nere  to  strew,  prostrate  (cf.  Stratum).  V166.]  1.  A 
violent  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere,  attended  by  wind, 
rain,  snow,  hail,  or  thunder  and  lightning ;  hence,  often, 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail,  whether  accompanied 
with  wind  or  not. 

We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing. 

Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm.  Shak. 

2.  A  violent  agitation  of  human  society ;  a  civil,  polit- 
ical, or  domestic  commotion;  sedition,  insurrection,  or 
war ;  violent  outbreak ;  clamor ;  tumult. 

I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm.        ShaJc. 

Her  sister 
Began  to  scold  and  raise  up  such  a  storm.  Shak. 

3.  A  heavy  shower  or  fall;  any  adverse  outburst  of 
tumultuous  force ;  violence. 

A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate.       Pope. 

4.  {Mil.)  A  violent  assault  on  a  fortified  place  ;  a  furi- 
ous attempt  of  troops  to  enter  and  take  a  fortified  place 
by  scaling  the  walls,  forcing  the  gates,  or  the  like. 

11^°'  Storm  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  self-ex- 
plaming  compounds ;  as,  itorm-presaging,  siormTprooi, 
storm-tossed,  and  the  like. 

Magnetic  storm.  See  under  Magnetic.  —  Stonn-and- 
stress  period  [a  translation  of  G.  slurm  und  drang  pe- 
riode],  a  designation  given  to  the  literary  agitation  and 
revolutionary  development  in  Germany  under  the  lead 
of  Goethe  and  Schiller  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. —  Storm  center  (Meteorol.),  the  center  of  the  area 
covered  by  a  storm,  especially  by  a  storm  of  large  extent. 
—  Storm  door  (Arch.),  an  extra  outside  door  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  wind,  cold,  rain,  etc. ;  —  usually  removed 
in  summer.  —  Storm  path  (Meteorol.),  the   course   over 


which  a  storm,  or  storm  center,  travels.  —  Storm  petrel. 
(Zool.)  See  Stormy  petrel,  under  Petrel.  —  Storm  aali 
(Naut.),  any  one  of  a  number  of  strong,  heavy  sails  that 
are  bent  and  set  in  stormy  weather.  —  Storm  icnd.  See 
the  Note  under  Cloud. 

Syn.  —  Tempest ;    violence  ;    agitation  ;   calamity.  — 
Storm,  Tempest.     Storm  is  violent  agitation,  a  commo- 
tion of  the  elements  by  wind,  etc.,  but  not  necessarily 
implying  the  fall  of  anything  from  the  clouds.    Hence, 
to  call  a  mere  fall  of  rain  without  wind  a  storm,  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  true  sense  of  the  word.    A  tempest  i  ■; 
a  sudden  and  violent  storm,  such  as  those  common  on  th' 
coast  of  Italy,  where  the  term  originated,  and  is  usually 
attended  by  a  heavy  rain,  with  lightning  and  thunder. 
Storms  beat,  and  rolls  the  main  ; 
O  !  beat  those  storms,  and  roll  the  seas,  in  vain.     Pope. 
What  at  first  was  called  a  gust,  the  same 
Hath  now  a  storm^s,  anon  a  tempesVs  name.      Donne. 

Storm  (stSrm),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stormed  (st8rmd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Storming.]  {Mil.)  To  assault ;  to  attack, 
and  attempt  to  take,  by  scaling  walls,  forcing  gates, 
breaches,  or  the  like ;  as,  to  storm  a  fortified  tovni. 

Storm,  V.  i.  [Cf.  AS.  styrman.']  1.  To  raise  a  tem- 
pest. Spenser. 

2.  To  blow  with  violence ;  also,  to  rain,  hail,  snow,  or 
the  like,  usually  in  a  violent  manner,  or  with  high  wind ; 

—  used  impersonally ;  as,  it  storms. 

3.  To  rage  ;  to  be  in  a  violent  passion ;  to  fume. 

The  master  storms,  the  lady  scolds.  Swift. 

Storm'-beat'  (-bet'),  a.  Beaten,  injured,  or  impairecl 
by  storms.  Spenser, 

Storm'oock'  (-kok'),  re.  {Zool.)  (a)  The  missel 
thrush.     (6)  The  fieldfare,     (c)  The  green  woodpecker. 

Storm'finch'  (-finch'),  re.     {Zool.)  The  storm  petrel. 

Storm'ful  (-ful),  a.  Abounding  with  storms.  "  The 
storm.ful  east."  '  Carlyle.  —  Storm'ful-ness,  re. 

Storm'glass'  (-glas'),  re.  A  glass  vessel,  usually  cylin- 
drical, filled  with  a  solution  which  is  sensitive  to  atmos- 
pheric changes,  indicating  by  a  clouded  appearance,  rain, 
snow,  etc.,  and  by  clearness,  fair  weather. 

Storm'i-ly  (-t-ly),  adv.    In  a  stormy  manner. 

Storm'i-neSB,  re.  The  state  of  being  stormy ;  tem- 
pestuousness ;  boisterousness ;  impetuousness. 

Storm'ing,  a.  &  re.  from  Storm,  v. 

Storming  party  (Mil.),  a  party  assigned  to  the  duty  of 
making  the  first  assault  in  storming  a  fortress. 

Storm'less,  a.    Without  storms.  Tennyson. 

Storm'wind'  (-wind'),  re.  A  heavy  wind ;  a  wind  that 
brings  a  storm  ;  the  blast  of  a  storm.  Longfellow. 

Storm'y  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Stormier  (-I-er) ;  superl. 
Stormiest.]  1.  Characterized  by,  or  proceeding  from,  a 
storm ;  subject  to  storms  ;  agitated  with  furious  winds ; 
boisterous ;  tempestuous ;  as,  a  stormy  season ;  a  stormy 
day  or  week.     "Beyond  the  sforjre J/ Hebrides."    3filton. 

2.  Proceeding  from  violent  agitation  or  fury ;  as,  a 
stormy  sound ;  stormy  shocks. 

3.  Violent ;  passionate ;  rough ;  as,  stormy  passions. 
Stormy  chiefs  of  a  desert  but  extensive  domain.    Sir  W.  Scott, 

II  Stor'thlng  (stSr'ttng),  re.  [Norw.  storting ;  stor 
great  -)-  ting  court,  court  of  justice ;  cf .  Dan.  ting,  thing."] 
The  Parliament  of  Norway,  chosen  by  indirect  election 
once  in  three  years,  but  holding  annual  sessions. 

Stor'ven  (stSr'v'n),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Starve.       Chaucer, 

Sto'ry  (sto'rj?),  re. ;  pi.  Stories  (-riz).  [OF.  estorS, 
estoree,  built,  erected,  p.  p.  of  estorer  to  build,  restore, 
to  store.  See  Store,  v.  t.]  A  set  of  rooms  on  the  same 
floor  or  level ;  a  floor,  or  the  space  between  two  floors. 
Also,  a  horizontal  division  of  a  building's  exterior  consid- 
ered architecturally,  which  need  not  correspond  exactly 
with  the  stories  within.     [Written  also  storey.] 

^S^  A  story  comprehends  the  distance  from  one  floor 
to  another ;  as,  a  story  of  nine  or  ten  feet  elevation.  The 
spaces  between  floors  are  numbered  in  order,  from  below 
upward ;  as,  the  lower,  second,  or  third  story  ;  a  house  of 
one  story,  of  two  stories,  of  five  stories. 

Story  post  (Arch.),  a  vertical  post  used  to  support  a 
floor  or  supermcumbent  wall. 

Sto'ry,  re.  [OE.  storie,  OF.  estoire,  F.  histoire,  tc.  L. 
historia.  See  History.]  1.  A  narration  or  recital  of 
that  which  has  occurred  ;  a  description  of  past  events ;  a 
history ;  a  statement ;  a  record. 

One  malcontent  who  did  indeed  get  a  name  in  story.  Barrow. 
Venice,  with  its  unique  city  and  its  impressive  story.  Ed.  Rev. 
The  four  great  monarchies  make  the  subject  of  ancient  story. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  The  relation  of  an  incident  or  minor  event ;  a  short 
narrative ;  a  tale ;  especially,  a  fictitious  narrative  less 
elaborate  than  a  novel ;  a  short  romance.  Addison. 

3.  A  euphemism  or  child's  word  for  "a  lie;"  a  fib; 
as,  to  tell  a  .story.     [Colloq.] 

Sto'ry,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Storied  (-rid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Storying.]  To  tell  in  historical  relation  ;  to  make 
the  subject  of  a  story ;  to  narrate  or  describe  in  story. 

How  worthy  he  is  I  will  leave  to  appear  hereafter,  rather 
than  story  him  in  his  own  hearing.  Shak. 

It  is  storied  of  the  brazen  colossus  in  Rhodes,  that  it  wag 
seventy  cubits  high.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

Sto'ry-book'  (-book'),  n.  A  book  containing  stories, 
or  short  narratives,  either  true  or  false. 

Sto'ry-tell'er  (-tel'er),  re.  1.  One  who  tells  stories ; 
a  narrator  of  anecdotes,  incidents,  or  fictitious  tales ;  as, 
an  amusing  story-teller. 

2.  An  historian ;  —  in  contempt.  _  Swift. 

3.  A  euphemism  or  child's  word  for  "  a  liar." 
Sto'ry-tell'ing,  a.    Being  accustomed  to  tell  stories. 

—  n.     The  act  or  practice  of  telling  stories. 

Sto'ry— wrlt'er  (-rit'er),  re.  1.  One  who  writes  short 
stories,  as  for  magazines. 

2.  An  historian ;  a  chronicler.  l_Obs.]  "  Rathumus, 
the  story-writer."  1  Esdr.  ii.  17. 

Stot  (stot),  re.  [AS.  stotte  a  hack,  jade,  or  worthless 
horse ;  cf.  Sw.  siut  a  bull,  Dan.  stud  an  ox.    Cf.  Stoat.] 

1.  A  horse.     [Obs.]  Chaucer.     Thorold  Rogers. 

2.  A  young  bull  or  ox,  especially  one  three  years  old. 
[Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 
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Stole  (stot),  n.    (Zool. )  See  Stoat. 

Stoond  (stound),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Astound,  Stun.]  To  be 
in  paiu  or  sorrow.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scoi.J 

Stound,  a.    [See  Stound,  v.  t.]    Stunned.     lObs.2 

Stound,  n.  1.  A  sudden,  severe  pain  or  grief  ;  peril ; 
alarm.     l^Obs.']  Spenser. 

2.  Astomshment ;  amazement.   [06s.]  Spenser,   Gay. 

Stound,  n.  [AS.  siund  ;  akin  to  D.  stand.,  G.  stunde, 
lce\.  stund-l    1.  Hour  ;  time ;  season.    [06^.]   Chaucer. 

2.  A  brief  space  of  time ;  a  moment.   [06i.]   Chaucer. 

In  a  stound,  suddenly.    [Obs.\  Chaucer. 

Stound,  n.  [Cf.  Stand.]  A  vessel  for  holding  small 
beer.     [Prov.  Eng.}  Halliwell. 

Stoup  (stoop),  n.  [See  Stoop  a  vessel.]  1.  A  flagou  ; 
a  vessel  or  measure  for  liquids.     [Scot.'] 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  basin  at  the  entrance  of 
Roman  Catholic  churches  for  contain- 
ing the  holy  water  with  which  those 
who  enter,  dipping  their  fingers  in  it, 
cross  themselves ;  —  called  also  holy- 
water  stoup. 

Stour  (stour  or  stoor),  n.  [OF.  es- 
tour,  estor,  tumult,  combat,  of  Teutonic 
origin.  See  Storm.]  A  battle  or  tu- 
mult ;  encounter  ;  combat ;  disturb- 
ance;  passion.  [OJi.]  Fairfax.  "That  „j  „ 
•woeful  stowre."  Spenser.  stoup, ^. 
She  that  helmed  was  in  Btarke  stours  [fierce  conflicts].  Chaucer. 

Stour,  a.  [See  Stook,  a.]  Tall ;  strong ;  stern.  [Obs. 
or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

Stout  (stout),  a.  [Compar.  Stouteb  (-er) ;  superl. 
Stoutest.]  [D.  stout  bold  (or  OF.  eslout  bold,  proud, 
of  Teutonic  origin) ;  akin  to  AS.  stolt,  G.  stolz,  and  perh. 
to  E.  stilt.]  1.  Strong ;  lusty  ;  vigorous  ;  robust ;  sin- 
ewy ;  muscular ;  hence,  firm  ;  resolute ;  dauntless. 

"With  hearts  stern  and  stout.  Chaucer, 

A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword.         Shak. 

He  lost  the  character  of  a  bold,  stout,  magnanimous  man. 

Clarendon. 
The  lords  all  stand 
To  clear  their  cause,  most  resolutely  stout.        Daniel. 

2.  Proud;  haughty;  arrogant;  hard.     [Archaic] 

Your  words  have  been  stout  against  me.    31al.  iii,  13. 
Commonly  . .  .  they  that  be  rich  are  lofty  and  stoiit.  Latimer. 

3.  Firm  ;  tough ;  materially  strong  ;  enduring ;  as,  a 
Stout  vessel,  stick,  string,  or  cloth. 

4.  Large ;  bulky ;  corpulent. 

Syn.  —  Stout,  Corpulent,  Portly.  Corpulent  has  ref- 
erence simply  to  a  superabundance  or  excess  of  flesh. 
Portly  implies  a  kind  of  stoutness  or  corpulence  which 
gives  a  dignified  or  imposing  appearance.  Stout,  in  our 
early  writers  (as  in  the  English  Bible),  was  used  chiefly 
or  wholly  in  the  sense  ot  strong  or  bold;  as,  a  stout 
champion ;  a  stout  heart ;  a  stout  resistance,  etc.  At  a 
later  period  it  was  used  for  thickset  or  bulky;  and  more 
recently,  especially  in  England,  the  idea  has  been  carried 
still  further,  so  that  Taylor  says  in  his  Synonyms :  "  The 
stout  man  has  the  proportions  of  an  ox  ;  he  is  corpulent, 
fat,  and  fleshy  in  relation  to  his  size."  In  America,  stoiil 
is  still  commonly  used  in  the  original  sense  of  strong  ; 
as,  a  stout  boy ;  a  stout  pole. 

Stout,  n.   A  strong  malt  liquor ;  strong  porter.  Swift. 

StOUt'-heart'ed  (-hart'ed),  a.  Having  a  brave  heart ; 
courageous.  —  Stout'-hoart'ed-ness,  n, 

StOUt'ish,  a.     Somewhat  stout ;  somewhat  corpulent. 

StOUt'ly,  adv.  In  a  stout  manner ;  lustily ;  boldly ; 
obstinately ;  as,  he  stoutly  defended  himself. 

StOUt'ness,  n.    The  state  or  quality  of  being  stout. 

Syn.  —  Strength  :  bulk ;  courage  ;  force  ;  valor ;  lusti- 
ness ;  brawniness ;  boldness ;  fortitude  ;  stubbornness. 

Stove  (stov),  imp,  of  Stave. 

Stove,  n,  [D.  sioof  a  foot  stove,  originally,  a  heated 
room,  a  room  for  a  bath  ;  akin  to  G.  stube  room,  OHG. 
stuba  a  heated  room,  AS.  stofe,  Icel.  stofa  a  room,  bath- 
ing room,  Sw.  siufva,  stuga,  a  room,  Dan.  slue;  of  un- 
known origin.  Cf.  Estupa,  Stew,  Stupa.]  1.  A  house 
or  room  artificially  warmed  or  heated ;  a  forcing  house, 
or  hothouse  ;  a  drying  room ;  —  formerly,  designating  an 
artificially  warmed  dwelling  or  room,  as  a  dining  room, 
a  parlor,  or  a  bathroom,  but  now  restricted,  in  this  sense, 
to  heated  houses  or  rooms  used  for  horticultural  purposes 
or  in  the  processes  of  the  arts. 

"When  most  of  the  waiters  were  commanded  away  to  their 
supper,  the  parlor  or  stove  being  nearly  emptied,  in  came  a 
company  of  musketeers.  £arl  of  Strafford, 

How  tedious  is  it  to  them  that  live  in  stoves  and  caves  half  a 
year  together,  as  in  Iceland,  Muscovy,  or  under  the  pole  1 

Bw^ton, 

2.  An  apparatus,  consisting  essentially  of  a  receptacle 
for  fuel,  made  of  iron,  brick,  stone,  or  tiles,  and  variously 
constructed,  in  which  fire  is  made  or  kept  for  warming  a 
room  or  a  house,  or  for  culinary  or  other  purposes. 

Cooking  Btove,  a  stove  with  an  oven,  openings  for  pots, 
kettleSLand  the  like,—  used  for  cooking. — Dry  stove.  See 
under  Pry.  —  Foot  stove.  See  under  Foot.  —  Franklin 
Btove.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Stove  plant  iBot,),  a  plant 
which  requires  artificial  heat  to  make  it  grow  in  cold  or 
cold  temperate  climates.  —  Stove  plate,  thin  iron  cast- 
ings for  the  parts  of  stoves. 

Stove,  V,  t.  [imp,  &  p,  p.  Stoved  (stovd) ;  p,  pr,  & 
vb,  n,  Stovino.]  1.  To  keep  warm,  in  a  house  or  room, 
by  artificial  heat ;  as,  to  stove  orange  trees.  Bacon. 

2.  To  heat  or  dry,  as  in  a  stove ;  as,  to  stove  feathers. 

Stove'house'  (-hous'),  n.    A  iiothouse. 

Stove'plpe'  <-pip')i  »■  Pipe  made  of  sheet  iron  in 
lengths  and  angular  or  curved  pieces  fitting  together,  — 
used  to  connect  a  portable  stove  with  a  chimney  flue. 

Stovepipe  hat,  the  common  tall  silk  hat.    [Slang,  U.  S^ 

_  StO'ver  (sto'ver),  n.  [OF.  estoveir,  estovoir,  neces- 
sity, provisions,  properly  an  inf.,  "to  be  necessary." 
Cf.  Estovers.]  Fodder  for  cattle,  especially  straw  or 
coarse  t^ay. 

Where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatched  with  stover  tliem  to  keep.     Shak, 
Thresh  barley  as  yet  but  ns  need  shall  require, 
Fresh  threslied  for  stover  thy  cattle  desire.  Tusser, 


Stow  (sto),  V,  t,  [imp,  &  p,  p.  Stowed  (stod) ;  p,  pr. 
&  vb,  n.  Stowing.]  [OE.  slowen,  fr.  stowe  a  place,  AS. 
stow  ;  cf.  Icel.  eXdsto  a  fireplace,  hearth,  OFries.  sto,  and 
E.  stand,  V163.]  1.  To  place  or  arrange  in  a  compact 
mass ;  to  put  in  its  proper  place,  or  in  a  suitable  place ; 
to  pack ;  as,  to  stow  bags,  bales,  or  casks  in  a  ship's  hold ; 
to  stow  hay  in  a  mow ;  to  stow  sheaves. 

Some  stow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky  sides.      J>ryden. 

2,  To  put  away  in  some  place  ;  to  hide  ;  to  lodge. 
Foul  thief  !  where  hast  thou  stowed  my  daughter  ?     Shmk. 

3.  To  arrange  anything  compactly  in ;  to  fill,  by  pack- 
ing closely ;  as,  to  stow  a  box,  car,  or  the  hold  of  a  ship. 

StOW'age  (-aj ;  48),  n,  1.  The  act  or  method  of 
stowing  ;  as,  the  stowage  of  provisions  in  a  vessel. 

2.  Room  in  which  things  may  be  stowed.  Cook. 
In  every  vessel  is  stowage  for  immense  treasures.     Addison, 

3.  The  state  of  being  stowed,  or  put  away.  "  To  have 
t]ieiii  in  saie  stowage,"  Shak, 

4.  Things  stowed  or  packed.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

5.  Money  paid  for  stowing  goods. 

StOW'a-way'  (-a-wa'),  «.  One  who  conceals  himself 
on  board  of  a  vessel  about  to  leave  port,  or  on  a  railway 
train,  in  order  to  obtain  a  free  passage. 

StOW'boarfi  (sto'bord),  n,  A  place  into  which  rub- 
bish is  put.     [Written  also  stowbord,] 

Stowoe  (stous),  n.  (Mining)  (a)  A  windlass.  (6)  A 
wooden  landmark,  to  indicate  possession  of  mining  land. 

StOW'lng  (sto'ing),  n,  {Mining)  A  method  of  work- 
ing in  which  the  waste  is  packed  into  the  space  formed 
by  excavating  the  vein. 

Stowre  (stour),  a.    See  Stour,  a,    [Obs.] 

Stowre,  n.    See  Stour,  n.    [066-.]  Spenser. 

Stra'blsm  (stra'biz'm),  n.     (Med.)  Strabismus. 

Stra'biS-mom'e-ter  (stra'biz-m6m'e-ter),  n.  [Stra- 
bismus -^ -meter.]  (Med.)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  amount  of  strabismus. 

Stra-bls'mus  (stra-biz'mus  or  -bis'miis;  277),  n. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  CTTpajSitriadt,  fr.  o-Tpa^ifen'  to  squint,  fr. 
o-TpajSds  distorted,  squinting.]  (Med.)  An  affection  of 
one  or  both  eyes,  in  which  the  optic  axes  can  not  be  di- 
rected to  the  same  object,  —  a  defect  due  either  to  undue 
contraction  or  to  undue  relaxation  of  one  or  more  of  the 
muscles  which  move  the  eyeball ;  squinting  ;  cross-eye. 

Stra-bOt'O-my  (-bSt'o-my),  n.  [Gr.  trrpaPoi  squint- 
ing -f-  TcfivcLv  to  cut.]  (Surg.)  The  operation  for  the 
removal  of  squinting  by  the  division  of  such  muscles  as 
distort  the  eyeball. 

Strad'dle  (strad'd'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Straddled 
(-d'ld) ;  ^.  ^r.  &  vb.  n.  Straddling  (-dling)].  [Freq. 
from  the  root  of  stride.]  1.  To  part  the  legs  wide ;  to 
stand  or  to  walk  with  the  legs  far  apart. 

2.  To  stand  with  the  ends  staggered ;  —  said  of  the 
spokes  of  a  wagon  wheel  where  they  join  the  hub. 

Strad'dle,  v.  i.  To  place  one  leg  on  one  side  and  the 
other  on  the  other  side  of ;  to  stand  or  sit  astride  of  ;  as, 
to  straddle  a  fence  or  a  horse. 

Strad'dle,  n.  1.  The  act  of  standing,  sitting,  or  walk- 
ing, with  the  feet  far  apart. 

2.  The  position,  or  the  distance  between  the  feet,  of 
one  who  straddles ;  as,  a  wide  straddle, 

3.  A  stook  option  giving  the  holder  the  double  privi- 
lege of  a  "  put "  and  a  "  call,"  i,  e,,  securing  to  the  buyer 
of  the  option  the  right  either  to  demand  of  the  seller  at 
a  certain  price,  within  a  certain  time,  certain  securities, 
or  to  require  him  to  take  at  the  same  price,  and  within 
the  same  time,  the  same  securities.     [Brokers'  Cant] 

Strad'dling  (-dllng),  a.  Applied  to  spokes  when  they 
are  arranged  alternately  in  two  circles  in  the  hub.  See 
Straddle,  v.  i.,  2,  and  Stagger,  v.  (,,  3.  Knight, 

Strad'0-met'rlc-al  (-6-met'ri-kal),  a.  [It.  strada 
street  or  road  -\-  E.  metrical,]  Of,  or  relating  to,  the 
measuring  of  streets  or  roads.     [iJ.] 

Strag'gle  (strag'g'l),  v,  i,  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Straggled 
(-g'ld);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Straggling  (-glTng).]  [Freq. 
of  OE.  straken  to  roam,  to  stroke.    See  Stroke,  v,  t,] 

X.  To  wander  from  the  direct  course  or  way  ;  to  rove ; 
to  stray ;  to  wander  from  the  line  of  march  or  desert 
the  line  of  battle  ;  as,  when  troops  are  on  the  march,  the 
men  should  not  straggle.  Dryden, 

2.  To  wander  at  large ;  to  roam  idly  about ;  to  ramble. 

The  wolf  spied  out  a  straggling  kid.      VEstrange, 

3.  To  escape  or  stretch  beyond  proper  limits,  as  the 
branches  of  a  plant ;  to  spread  widely  apart ;  to  shoot 
too  far  or  widely  in  growth. 

Trim  off  the  small,  superfluous  branches  on  each  side  of  the 
hedge  that  straggle  too  far  out.  Mortimer. 

4.  To  be  dispersed  or  separated  ;  to  occur  at  intervals. 
"Straggling  pistol  shots."  Sir  W,  Scott, 

They  came  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and  the  straggling 
rocks.  Sir  W.  Jialcig/i, 

Strag'gle,  n.    The  act  of  straggling.     [P,]     Carlyle. 

Strag'gler  (-gler),  m.  1.  One  who  straggles,  or  de- 
parts from  the  direct  or  proper  course,  or  from  the  com- 
pany to  which  he  belongs ;  one  who  falls  behind  the 
rest ;  one  who  rambles  without  any  settled  direction. 

2.  A  roving  vagabond.  Shak. 

3.  Sometliing  that  shoots,  or  spreads  out,  beyond  the 
rest,  or  too  far ;  an  exuberant  growth. 

Let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruning  knife, 

And  crop  luxuriant  stragglsrs.  Dryden. 

4.  Something  tliat  stands  alone  or  by  itself. 
Strag'gllng  (-glTng),  a,  &  n,  from  Straggle,  v, 
Strag'gllng-ly,  adv.     In  a  straggling  manner. 

II  Strag'u-lum  (strSg'ii-lura),  m.  ;  pi.  Stragula  (-14). 
[L.,  a  spread  or  covering,  from  sternere  to  spread  out.] 
(Zo'ol.)  The  mantle,  or  pallium,  of  a  bird. 

Straight  (strat), a.  A  variant  of  Strait,  o.  [Obs.OT  P.] 

Egypt  is  a  long  country,  but  it  is  straight,  that  is  to  say,  nar- 
row. Sir,/.  JtlatHleville. 

Straight,  a.  [Compar.  Straighter  (-er) ;  superl. 
Straightest.]  [OE.  strei^t,  properly  p.  p.  of  strecchen 
to  stretch,  AS.  streht,  p.  p.  of  streccan  to  stretch,  to  ex- 
tend. See  Stretch.]   1.  Right,  in  a  mathematical  sense  ; 


passing  from  one  point  to  another  by  the  nearest  course ; 
direct ;  not  deviating  or  crooked ;  as,  a  straight  line  or 
course  ;  a  straight  piece  of  timber. 

And  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight.     Isa.  xl.  4. 

There  are  many  several  sorts  of  crooked  lines,  but  there  is 

only  one  which  is  straight.  Dryden. 

2.  (Bot.)  Approximately  straight ;  not  much  curved; 
as,  straight  ribs  are  such  as  pass  from  the  base  of  a  leaf 
to  the  apex,  with  a  small  curve. 

3.  (Card  Playing)  Composed  of  cards  which  consti- 
tute a  regular  sequence,  as  the  ace,  king,  queen,  jack, 
and  ten-spot ;  as,  a  straight  hand ;  a  straight  flush. 

4.  Conforming  to  justice  and  rectitude  ;  not  deviating 
from  truth  or  fairness ;  upright ;  as,  straight  dealing. 

5.  Unmixed ;  undiluted ;  as,  to  take  liquor  straight. 
[Slang] 

6.  Slaking  no  exceptions  or  deviations  in  one's  support 
of  the  organization  and  candidates  of  a  political  party ; 
as,  a  straight  Republican ;  a  straight  Democrat ;  also,  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  the  regularly  nominated  candi- 
dates of  a  party  and  no  others ;  as,  a  straight  ballot. 
[Political  Cant,  U.  S.] 

Straight  arch  (Arch.),  a  form  of  arch  in  which  the  In- 
trados  is  straight,  but  with  its  joints  drawn  radially,  as 
in  a  common  arch.  —  A  straight  face,  one  giving  no  evi- 
dence of  merriment  or  other  emotion.  —  A  straight  line. 
"That which  lies  evenly  between  its  extreme  points." 
Euclid.  "  The  shortest  line  between  two  points."  Chau- 
venet.  "  A  line  which  has  the  same  direction  through  its 
whole  length."  A'ewcomb.  —  Straight-way  valve,  a  valve 
which,  when  opened  widely,  affords  a  straight  passage- 
way, as  for  water. 

Straight  (strat),  adv.    In  a  straight  manner;  directly; 

rightly  ;   forthwith ;   immediately ;   as,  the  arrow  went 

straight  to  the  mark.     "  Floating  straight."  Shak. 

I  know  thy  generous  temper  well ; 

Fling  but  the  appearance  of  dishonor  on  it. 

It  straight  takes  fire,  and  mounts  into  a  blaze.     Addison. 

Everything  was  going  on  straight.  W,  Black. 

Straight,  n,  (Poker)  A  hand  of  five  cards  in  consec- 
utive order  as  to  value ;  a  sequence.  When  they  are  of 
one  suit,  it  is  called  a  straight  flush. 

Straight,  v,  t.    To  straighten.     [iJ.]  A,  Smith. 

Straight'edge'  (-Sj')>  w.  A  board,  or  piece  of  wood 
or  metal,  having  one  edge  perfectly  straight,  —  used  to 
ascertain  whether  a  line  is  straight  or  a  surface  even, 
and  for  drawing  straight  lines. 

Stralght'en  (-'n),  v.  t,  [imp,  &  p,  p.  Straightened 
(-'nd) ;  p,  pr,  &  vb,  n.  Straightening.]  1.  To  make 
straight ;  to  reduce  from  a  crooked  to  a  straight  form. 

2.  To  make  right  or  correct ;  to  reduce  to  order ;  as, 
to  straighten  one's  affairs ;  to  straighten  an  account. 

To  straighten  one's  face,  to  cease  laughing  or  smiling, 
etc.,  and  compose  one's  features. 

Stralght'en,  v,  t.    A  variant  of  Straiten.  [Obs,  or  R,] 
Straight'en-er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which, 

straightens. 
Straight'lorth'  (-forth'),  adv.    Straightway.     [Obs.^ 
Straight'Ior'ward  (-fSr'werd),  a.    Proceeding  in  a 

straight   course   or   manner ;    not   deviating ;    honest ; 

f rank. ^  adv.  In  a  straightforward  manner.  —  Stralght'- 

for'ward-ly,  adv.  —  Stralght'for'ward-ness,  n, 

Stralght'hom'  (-hSrn'),  n,    (Paleon,)  An  orthoceras. 

Straight'-joint'  (-joint'),  a,  (Arch,)  Having  straight 
joints.  Specifically  :  (a)  Applied  to  a  floor  the  boards 
of  which  are  so  laid  that  the  joints  form  a  continued 
line  transverse  to  the  length  of  the  boards  themselves. 
Brande  &  C.  (b)  In  the  United  States,  applied  to 
planking  or  flooring  put  together  without  the  tongue  and 
groove,  the  pieces  being  laid  edge  to  edge. 

Stralght'-lined'  (-lind'),  a.     Having  straight  lines. 

Stralghl'ly,  adv.     In  a  right  line ;  not  crookedly. 

Straightly,  adv.  A  variant  of  Straitly.  See  1st 
Straight. 

Stralght'ness,  n.  The  quality,  condition,  or  state,  of 
being  straight ;  as,  the  straightness  of  a  path. 

Stralght'ness,  n,     A  variant  of  Straitness. 

Straight'-OUt'  (-ouf ),  a.  Acting  without  conceal- 
ment, obliquity,  or  compromise ;  hence,  unqualified ;  thor- 
oughgoing.    [Colloq,U.S,] 

Straight-out  and  generous  indignation.    Mrs,  Stowe, 

Stralght'-plght'  (-pit'),  a.  Straight  in  form  or  up- 
right in  position  ;  erect.     [OJj;.]  Shak, 

Straight'-spo'ken  (-spo'k'n),  a.  Speaking  with  di- 
rectness; plain-spoken.     [Colloq,  U,  S.]  Lou'ell. 

Straight'way'  (-wa'),  adv.  Immediately ;  without 
loss  of  time  ;  without  delay. 

He  took  the  damsel  by  the  hand,  and  said  unto  her,  Talitha 
cumi.  .  .  .  And  straightway  the  damsel  arose.      Mark  v.  41,  42. 

Stralght'ways'  (-waz'),  adv.     Straightway.     [Ofijt.] 

Straik  (strak),  n.    A  strake. 

Strain  (stran),  n.  [See  Strene.]  1.  Race ;  stock  j 
generation  ;  descent ;  family. 

He  is  of  a  noble  strain,  Ehak, 

With  animals  and  plants  a  cross  between  different  varieties, 
or  between  individuals  of  the  same  variety  but  of  another 
strain,  gives  vigor  and  fertility  to  the  offspring.  Darwin, 

2.  Hereditary  character,  quality,  or  disposition. 
Intemperance  and  lust  breed  diseases,  which,  propagated, 

spoil  the  strain  of  a  nation.  7VTotsun, 

3.  Rank  ;  a  sort.     "  The  common  strain,"      Drydeyu 
Strain,  v.  t,     [imp,  &  p,  p.  Strained  (strand) ;  p,  pr. 

&  vb,  n.  Straining.]  [OP.  estraindre,  cstreindre,  F. 
etreindre,  L.  stn'ngere  to  draw  or  bind  tight ;  probably 
akin  to  Gr.  o-rpayyaAi;  a  halter,  o-rpayf  that  which  is 
squeezed  out,  a  drop,  or  perhaps  to  E.  strike.  Cf.  Stran- 
gle, Strike,  Constrain,  District,  Strait,  a,,  Stress, 
Strict,  Stringent.]  1.  To  draw  with  force  ;  to  extend 
with  great  effort ;  to  stretch ;  as,  to  strain  a  rope  ;  to 
strain  the  shrouds  of  a  ship;  to  strain  the  cords  of  a 
musical  instrument.  "  To  slrai7i  his  fetters  with  a  stricter 
care."  Dryden. 
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2.  (Mech.)  To  act  upon,  in  any  way,  so  as  to  cause 
change  of  form  or  volume,  as  forces  on  a  beam  to  bend  it. 

3.  To  exert  to  the  utmost ;  to  ply  vigorously. 

He  sweats, 
Strains  his  young  nerves.  Shak. 

They  strain  their  warbling  throats 
To  welcome  in  the  spring.  Dryden. 

4.  To  stretch  beyond  its  proper  limit ;  to  do  violence 
to,  in  the  matter  of  intent  or  meaning  ;  as,  to  strain  the 
law  in  order  to  convict  an  accused  person. 

There  can  be  no  other  meaning  in  this  expression,  however 
■ome  may  pretend  to  strain  it.  Swift. 

6.  To  injure  by  drawing,  stretching,  or  the  exertion 
of  force  ;  as,  the  gale  strained  the  timbers  of  the  ship. 

6.  To  injure  in  the  muscles  or  joints  by  causing  to 
make  too  strong  an  effort ;  to  harm  by  overexertion  ;  to 
sprain ;  as,  to  strain  a  horse  by  overloading ;  to  strain 
the  wrist ;  to  strain  a  muscle. 

Prudes  decayed  about  may  track. 

Strain  their  necks  with  looking  back.  Swift. 

7.  To  squeeze ;  to  press  closely. 

Evander  with  a  close  embrace 

Strained  his  departing  friend.  Dryden. 

8.  To  make  uneasy  or  unnatural ;  to  produce  vrith  ap- 
parent effort ;  to  force ;  to  constrain. 

He  talks  and  plays  with  Fatira'a,  but  his  mirth 
Is  forced  and  strained.  Denham. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained.  Shak. 

9.  To  urge  with  importunity ;  to  press ;  as,  to  strain  a 
petition  or  invitation. 

Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment.        Shak. 

10.  To  press,  or  cause  to  pass,  through  a  strainer,  as 
through  a  screen,  a  cloth,  or  some  porous  substance ;  to 
purify,  or  separate  from  extraneous  or  solid  matter,  by 
filtration  ;  to  filter  ;  as,  to  strain  milk  through  cloth. 

To  strain  a  point,  to  make  a  special  effort ;  especially, 
to  do  a  degree  of  violence  to  some  principle  or  to  one's 
own  feelings.  —  To  strain  courtesy,  to  go  beyond  what 
courtesy  requires ;  to  insist  somewhat  too  much  upon 
the  precedence  of  others ;  —  often  used  ironically.    Snak. 

Strain  (stran),  V.  i.      1.  To  make  violent   efforts. 

"  Straining  with  too  weak  a  wing."  Pope. 

To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  Uttle.  Shak. 

2.  To  percolate ;  to  be  filtered ;  as,  water  straining 
through  a  sandy  soil. 

Strain,  n.  1.  The  act  of  straining,  or  the  state  of 
being  strained.     Specifically :  — 

(a)  A  violent  effort ;  an  excessive  and  hurtful  exertion 
or  tension,  as  of  the  muscles ;  as,  he  lifted  the  weight 
with  a  strain  ;  the  strain  upon  a  ship's  rigging  in  a  gale ; 
also,  the  hurt  or  injury  resulting ;  a  sprain. 

"Whether  any  poet  of  our  country  since  Shakespeare  has  ex- 
erted a  greater  variety  of  powers  with  less  strain  and  less  osten- 
tation. Landor. 
Credit  is  gained  by  custom,  and  seldom  recovers  a  strain. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

(6)  (Meeh.  Physics)  A  change  of  form  or  dimensions 
of  a  solid  or  liquid  mass,  produced  by  a  stress.  Bankine. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  portion  of  music  divided  off  by  a  double 
bar ;  a  complete  musical  period  or  sentence ;  a  move- 
ment, or  any  rounded  subdivision  of  a  movement. 

Their  heavenly  harps  a  lower  strain  began.    Dryden. 

3.  Any  sustained  note  or  movement ;  a  song ;  a  dis- 
tinct portion  of  an  ode  or  other  poem ;  also,  the  pervad- 
ing note,  or  burden,  of  a  song,  poem,  oration,  book,  etc. ; 
theme ;  motive ;  manner ;  style  ;  also,  a  course  of  action 
or  conduct ;  as,  he  spoke  in  a  noble  strain ;  there  was  a 
Strain  of  woe  in  his  story  ;  a  strain  of  trickery  appears 
in  his  career.     "A  rfraira  of  gallantry."       Sir  W.  Scott. 

Such  take  too  high  a  strain  at  first.  Bacon. 

The  genius  and  strain  of  the  book  of  Proverbs.    Tillotson. 
It  [Pilgrim's  Progress]  seems  a  novelty,  and  yet  contains 
Nothing  but  sound  and  honest  gospel  strains.  Bwiyan. 

4.  Turn ;  tendency ;  inborn  disposition.  Cf .  1st  Strain. 
Because  heretics  have  a  strain  of  madness,  he  applied  her 

With  some  corporal  chastisements.  Hayward. 

Straln'a-ble  (-4-b'l),  a.    1.  Capable  of  being  strained. 

2.  Violent  in  action.     [06«.]  Holinshed. 

Straln'a-bly,  adv.    Violently.  Holinsked. 

Strained  (strand),  a.  1.  Subjected  to  great  or  ex- 
cessive tension ;  wrenched ;  weakened  ;  as,  strained  re- 
lations between  old  friends. 

2.  Done  or  produced  with  straining  or  excessive  effort ; 
as,  his  wit  was  strained. 

Strain'er  (stran'er),  n.     1.  One  who  strains. 

2.  That  through  which  any  liquid  is  passed  for  purifi- 
cation or  to  separate  it  from  solid  matter ;  anything,  as 
a  screen  or  a  cloth,  used  to  strain  a  liquid ;  a  device  of 
the  character  of  a  sieve  or  of  a  filter ;  specifically,  an 
openwork  or  perforated  screen,  as  for  the  end  of  the  suc- 
tion pipe  of  a  pump,  to  prevent  large  solid  bodies  from 
entering  with  a  liquid. 

Straln'lng,  a.  &  n.  from  Strain. 

Straining  piece  (Arch.),  a  short  piece  of  timber  in  a 
truss,  used  to  maintain  the  ends  of  struts  or  rafters,  and 
keep  them  from  slipping.    See  Must,  of  Queen-post. 

Stralnt  (strant),  n.  [OF.  estrainte,  estreinte,  P. 
itrainte.  See  2d  Strain.]  Overexertion;  excessive 
tension ;  strain.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Strait  (strat),  a.    A  variant  of  Straight.     [Obs.'\ 

Strait  (stratj,  a.  \_Compar.  Straiter  (-er) ;  superl. 
Straitest.]  [OE.  straight,  streyt,  streit,  OF.  estreit, 
estroit,  F.  etroit,  from  L.  strictus  drawn  together,  close, 
tight,  p.  p.  of  stringere  to  draw  tight.  See  2d  Strain, 
and  cf.  Strict.]    1.  Narrow ;  not  broad. 

Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto 

life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it.  Matt.  vii.  14. 

Too  strait  and  low  our  cottage  doors.       Emerson. 

2.  Tight ;  close ;  closely  fitting.  Shak. 

3.  Close  ;  intimate  ;  near ;  familiar.  [Obs.']  "  A 
strait  degree  of  favor."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

4.  Strict;  scrupulous;  rigorous. 

Some  certain  edicts  and  some  strait  decrees.        Shak. 
The  straitest  sect  of  our  religion.    Acts  xxvi.  5  (Rev.  Ver.). 


5.  Difficult ;  distressful ;  straitened. 

To  make  your  strait  circumstances  yet  straiter.    Seeker, 

6.  Parsimonious  ;  niggardly ;  mean.    [Obs,"] 

I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strait^ 
And  so  ingratef  ul,  you  deny  me  that.  Shak. 

Strait  (strat),  adv.    Strictly ;  rigorously.    [Obs.'] 

Shak. 
Strait,  n,  ;  pi.  Straits  (strats).     [OE.  straight,  streit, 
OF.  estreit,  estroit.    See  Strait,  a.]    1.  A  narrow  pass 
or  passage. 

He  brought  him  through  a  darksome  narrow  strait 
To  a  broad  gate  all  buut  of  beaten  gold.  Spenser. 

Honor  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow 
"Where  one  but  goes  abreast.  Shak. 

2.  Specifically  :  (Geog.)  A  (comparatively)  narrow 
passageway  connecting  two  large  bodies  of  water ;  —  of- 
ten in  the  plural ;  as,  the  strait,  or  straits,  of  Gibraltar ; 
the  straits  of  Magellan  ;  the  strait,  or  straits,  of  Mackinaw. 

We  steered  directly  through  a  large  outlet  which  they  call 
a  strait,  though  it  be  fifteen  miles  broad.  De  Foe. 

3.  A  neck  of  land ;  an  isthmus.     [jB.] 

A  dark  strait  of  barren  land.  Tennyson. 

4.  Fig. :  A  condition  of  narrowness  or  restriction ; 
doubt ;  distress ;  difficulty ;  poverty ;  perplexity ;  —  some- 
times in  the  plural ;  as,  reduced  to  great  straits. 

For  I  am  in  a  strait  betwixt  two.  Phil  i.  23. 

Let  no  man,  who  owns  a  Providence,  grow  desperate  under 
any  calamity  or  strait  whatsoever.  South. 

Ulysses  made  use  of  the  pretense  of  natural  infirmity  to  con- 
ceal the  straits  he  was  in  at  that  time  in  his  thoughts.    Broome. 

Strait,  V,  t.     To  put  to  difficulties.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Stralt'en  (straf'n),  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Straitened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Straitenino.]  1.  To  make 
strait ;  to  make  narrow ;  hence,  to  contract ;  to  confine. 

Waters,  when  straitened,  as  at  the  falls  of  bridges,  give  a 

roaring  noise.  Bacon. 

In  narrow  circuit,  straitened  by  a  foe.  Milton. 

2.  To  make  tense,  or  tight ;  to  tighten. 

The^  straiten  at  each  end  the  cord.  Pope. 

3.  To  restrict ;  to  distress  or  embarrass  in  respect  of 
means  or  conditions  of  life  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  past 
participle  ;  as,  a  man  straitened  in  his  circumstances. 

Strait'— hand'ed  (-hSnd'ed),  a.  Parsimonious ;  spar- 
ing ;  niggardly.  [-R.]  —  Strait'-hand'ed-ness,  n.  [iJ.] 

Stralt'-jack'et  (-j$k'St),  n.  A  dress  of  strong  materi- 
als for  restraining  maniacs  or  those  who  are  violently  de- 
lirious. It  lias  long  sleeves,  which  are  closed  at  the  ends, 
confining  the  hands,  and  may  be  tied  behind  the  back. 

Stralt'-laced'  (-last'),  a,    1.  Bound  with  stays. 

Let  nature  have  scope  to  fashion  the  body  as  she  thinks  best ; 
we  have  few  well-shaped  that  are  strait-laced.  Locke. 

2.  Kestricted  ;  stiff ;  constrained.     [iJ.]  Fuller, 

3.  Rigid  in  opinion  ;  strict  in  manners  or  morals. 
Stralt'ly,  adv.     l.  In  a  strait  manner ;  narrowly ; 

strictly ;  rigorously.  Mark  i.  43. 

2.  Closely ;  intimately.     [05s.] 

Stralt'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
strait ;  especially,  a  pinched  condition  or  situation  caused 
by  poverty ;  as,  the  straitness  of  their  circumstances. 

Stralt'-walst'COat  (-wasf  kftt ;  colloq.  -wgs'kut),  n. 
Same  as  Strait-jacket. 

Strake  (strak),  obs.  imp,  of  Strike.  Spenser. 

Strake,  n.  [See  Streak.]  1.  A  streak.  [06s.] 
Spenser.    "White  s<ro4es."     Ge/i.  xxx.  37. 

2.  An  iron  band  by  which  the  fellies  of  a  wheel  are 
secured  to  each  other,  being  not  continuous,  as  the  tire 
is,  but  made  up  of  separate  pieces. 

3.  (Shipbuilding)  One  breadth  of  planks  or  plates 
forming  a  continuous  range  on  the  bottom  or  sides  of  a 
vessel,  reaching  from  the  stem  to  the  stern  ;  a  streak. 

^ff"  The  planks  or  plates  next  the  keel  are  called 
the  garboard  strokes ;  the  next,  or  the  heavy  strakes  at 
the  bUge,  are  the  bilge  strakes;  the  next,  from  the  water 
line  to  the  lower  port  sill,  the  wales;  and  the  upper  parts 
of  the  sides,  the  sheer  strakes, 

4.  (Mining)  A  trough  for  washing  broken  ore,  gravel, 
or  sand ;  a  launder. 

Strale  (stral),  n.    Pupil  of  the  eye.    IProv,  Eng."] 

Strain  (strSm),  v,  i,  [Cf.  LG.  strammen  to  strain, 
straiten,  stretch,  D.  stram  strained,  tight,  G.  stramm.'] 
To  spring  or  recoil  with  violence.     [Prow.  Eng.'] 

Stram,  v.  t.     To  dash  down ;  to  beat.     \_Prov.  Eng."] 

Stram'ash  (strSm'ash  or  stra-mash'),  v.  t.  [Cf. 
Stramazoun.]  To  strike,  beat,  or  bang;  to  break;  to 
destroy.     [_Scot.  &  Prov,  Eng,] 

Stram'ash,  n.  A  turmoil ;  a  broil ;  a  fray  ;  a  fight. 
IScot,  &  Prov.  Eng.1  Barham. 

Stram'a-zoun  (-a-zoon),  n.  [F.  estramafon.  It. 
stramazzone.]  A  direct  descending  blow  with  the  edge 
of  a  sword.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Stra-min'e-OUS  (stra-min'e-iis),  a.  [L.  stramineus, 
fr.  stramen  straw,  fr.  stemere,  stratum,  to  spread  out,  to 
strew.]     1.  Strawy ;  consisting  of  straw.  Bobinson. 

2.  Chaffy;  like  straw;  straw-colored.  Burton. 

Stra-mo'nl-um  (-mo'nT-Qm),  n.  [NL. ;  cf.  P.  slra- 
moine.'}  (Bot.)  A^oisonons-plaxA (Datura Stramonium); 
stinkweed.   See  Datdra,  and  Jamestown  weed. 

Stram'0-ny  (strSm'o-ny),  n.     (Bot.)  Stramonium. 

Strand  (strand),  n,  [Probably  fr.  D.  streen  a  skein ; 
akin  to  G.  strahne  a  skein,  lock  of  hair,  strand  of  a 
rope.]  One  of  the  twists,  or  strings,  as  of  fibers,  wires, 
etc.,  of  which  a  rope  is  composed. 

Strand,  v.  t.     To  break  a  strand  of  (a  rope). 

Strand,  n,  [AS.  strand;  akin  to  D.,  G.,  Sw.,  &  Dan. 
strand,  Icel.  strond,']  The  shore,  especially  the  beach  of 
a  sea,  ocean,  or  large  lake ;  rarely,  the  margin  of  a  navi- 
gable river.  Chaucer, 

Strand  birds.  (Zool,)  See  Shore  birds,  under  Shore.  — 
Strand  plover  (Zool.),  the  black-beUied  plover.  See  II- 
lust.  of  Plover.  —  Strand  wolf  (Zool.),  the  brown  hyena. 

Strand,  v,  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Stranded  ;  p,  pr,  &  vb, 
n.  Stranding.]  To  drive  on  a  strand ;  hence,  to  run 
aground  ;  as,  to  strand  a  ship. 


Strand  (strSnd),  V.  i.  To  drift,  or  be  driven,  on  shore ; 
to  run  aground  ;  as,  the  ship  stranded  at  high  water. 

Strang  (strSng),  a,  [See  Strong.]  Strong.  [06s.  oi 
Prov.  Eng,  &  Scot.}  Halliwell. 

Strange  (stranj),  a,  ICompar,  Stranger  (stran'- 
jer) ;  superl.  Strangest  (-jest).]  [OF.  estrange,  P, 
etrange,  fr.  L.  extraneus  that  is  without,  external,  for- 
eign, fr.  extra  on  the  outside.  See  Extra,  and  cf.  Es- 
trange, Extraneous.]  1.  Belonging  to  another  coun- 
try ;  foreign.  "To  seek sto'amjre  strands."  Chaucer, 
One  of  the  strange  queen's  lords.  Shak. 

I  do  not  contemn  the  knowledge  of  strange  and  divers 
tongues.  Ascham. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  others ;  not  one's  own;  not  per- 
taining to  one's  self  ;  not  domestic. 

So  she,  impatient  her  own  faults  to  see. 

Turns  from  herself,  and  in  strange  things  delights. 

Sir  J.  Davtes. 

3.  Not  before  known,  heard,  or  seen ;  new. 

Here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  duke  ;  you  know  the  charac 
ter,  I  doubt  not ;  and  the  signet  is  not  strange  to  you.        Shak, 

4.  Not  according  to  the  common  way ;  novel ;  odd ; 
unusual ;  irregular  ;  extraordinary  ;  unnatural ;  queer. 
"  He  is  sick  of  a  strange  fever."  Shak. 

Sated  at  length,  erelong  I  might  perceive 

Strange  alteration  in  me.  Milton, 

5.  Reserved  ;  distant  in  deportment.  Shak. 
She  may  be  strange  and  shy  at  first,  but  will  soon  learn  to 

love  thee.  Hawthorne, 

6.  Backward  ;  slow.     [06s.] 

Who,  loving  the  effect,  would  not  be  strange 

In  favoring  the  cause.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

7.  Not  familiar ;  unaccustomed ;  inexperienced. 

In  thy  fortunes  am  unlearned  and  strange.        Shak. 
ffi^"*  Strange  is  often  used  as  an  exclamation. 
Strange  f  what  extremes  should  thus  preserve  the  snow 
High  on  the  Alps,  or  in  deep  caves  below.  Mealier. 

Strange  sail  (Naut.),  an  unknown  vessel.  —  Strange 
woman  (Script.),  a  harlot.  Prov.  v.  3.  —  To  make  It 
strange,  (a)  To  assume  ignorance,  suspicion,  or  alarm, 
concerning  it.  Shah.  (6)  To  make  it  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty. [06s.]  Chaucer.— to  make  strange.  To  make  one's 
self  strange,  (a)  To  profess  ignorance  or  astonishment. 
(6)  To  assume  the  character  of  a  stranger.    Oen.  xlii.  7. 

Syn.  —  Foreign ;  new ;  outlandish ;  wonderful ;  aston- 
ishing ;  marvelous ;  imusual ;   odd ;  imcommon ;  irregu- 
lar ;  queer ;  eccentric. 
Strange,  adv.    Strangely.     [06s.] 

Most  strange,  but  yet  most  truly,  will  I  speak.  Shak. 
Strange,  v.  t.  To  alienate  ;  to  estrange.  [Obs."] 
Strange,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  estranged  or  alienated.  [Obs."] 
2.  To  wonder;  to  be  astonished.  [06s.]  Glanvill, 
Strange'ly,  adv.  1.  As  something  foreign,  or  not 
one's  own ;  in  a  maimer  adapted  to  something  foreign 
and  strange.     [06s.]  Shak, 

2.  In  the  maimer  of  one  who  does  not  know  another ; 
distantly ;  reservedly  ;  coldly. 

You  all  look  strangely  on  me.  Shctk, 

I  do  in  justice  charge  thee  .  .  . 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place 
Where  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it.  Shak, 

3.  In  a  strange  manner ;  in  a  manner  or  degree  to  ex- 
cite surprise  or  wonder ;  wonderfully. 

How  strangely  active  are  the  arts  of  peace  I      Dryden. 
It  would  strangely  delight  you  to  see  with  what  spirit  he  con- 
verses. Law. 
Strange'ness,  n.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  strange 
(in  any  sense  of  the  adjective). 

Stran'ger  (stran'jer),  n,     [OF.  esirangier,  P.  Sfrari- 
ger.     See  Strange.]    1.  One  who  is  strange,  foreign,  or 
unknown.     Specifically :  — 
(a)  One  wno  comes  from  a  foreign  land ;  a  foreigner. 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman  and  a  stranger. 
Born  out  of  your  dominions.  Shak, 

(6)  One  whose  home  is  at  a  distance  from  the  place 
where  he  is,  but  in  the  same  country. 

(c)  One  who  is  unknown  or  unacquainted ;  as,  the  gen- 
tleman is  a  stranger  to  me ;  hence,  one  not  admitted  to 
communication,  fellowship,  or  acquaintance. 
Melons  on  beds  of  ice  are  taught  to  bear. 
And  strangers  to  the  sun  yet  ripen  here.        Oranville, 
My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world.  Shak, 

I  was  no  stranger  to  the  original.  Dryden. 

2,  One  not  belonging  to  the  family  or  household; 
a  guest ;  a  visitor. 

To  honor  and  receive 
Our  heavenly  stranger,  Milton, 

3.  (Law)  One  not  privy  or  party  to  an  act,  contract, 
or  title  ;  a  mere  intruder  or  intermeddler  ;  one  who  in- 
terferes without  right ;  as,  actual  possession  of  land  gives 
a  good  title  against  a  stranger  having  no  title ;  as  to 
strangers,  a  mortgage  is  considered  merely  as  a  pledge ; 
a  mere  stranger  to  the  levy. 

Stran'ger,  v.  t.  To  estrange ;  to  alienate.  [06s.]  Shak, 
Stran'gle  (stran'g'l),  v,  t,  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Strangled 
(-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Strangling  (-glTng).]  [OF.  es, 
trangler,  F.  etrangler,  L.  strangulare,  Gr.  a-rpayyaKav, 
crrpayyaXC^eiv,  f r.  o-rpayyaAr;  a  halter ;  and  perhaps  akir 
to  E.  string,  n.  Cf.  Strain,  String.]  1.  To  compress 
the  windpipe  of  (a  person  or  animal)  until  death  results 
from  stoppage  of  respiration ;  to  choke  to  death  by  com. 
pressing  the  throat,  as  with  the  hand  or  a  rope. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  compelled  the  adulteress  to  strangle  her. 
seU.  AylWe- 

2.  To  stifle,  choke,  or  suffocate  in  any  maimer. 
Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault,  .  .  . 

And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Komeo  comes  ?        Shak, 

3.  To  hinder  from  appearance  ;  to  stifle ;  to  suppress, 
"  Strangle  such  thoughts."  Shak. 

Stran'gle,  v,  i.    To  be  strangled,  or  suffocated. 

Stran'gle-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  stran. 
gled.     [iJ.]  ^  Chesterfield, 

Stran'gler  (-gler),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stran. 
gles.     " The  very  str angler  of  their  amity."  Shak 
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Stran'gles  (strSn'g'lz),  n.  A  disease  in  horses  and 
swine,  in  wliich  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  or  groups 
of  lymphatic  glands  elsewhere,  swells. 

Stran'gU-late  (-gu-lat),  a.    {Bot.)  Strangulated. 

SUan'gU-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  a.  1.  (3fed.)  Having  the 
circulation  stopped  by  compression ;  attended  with  ar- 
rest or  obstruction  of  circulation,  caused  by  constriction 
or  compression ;  as,  a  strangulated  hernia. 

2.  (Bot.)  Contracted  at  irregular  intervals,  as  if  tied 
with  a  ligature  ;  constricted. 

Strangulated  hernia.    (Med.)  See  under  Hebnia. 

Stran'gU-la'tlon  (-la'shiin),  n.  [L.  strangulatio :  cf , 
F.  strangulation.  See  Strangle.]  1.  The  act  of  stran- 
gling, or  the  state  of  being  strangled. 

2.  (Med.)  Inordinate  compression  or  constriction  of 
a  tube  or  part,  as  of  the  throat ;  especially,  such  as  causes 
a  suspension  of  breathing,  of  the  passage  of  contents,  or 
of  the  circulation,  as  in  cases  of  hernia. 

Stran-gU'rl-OUS  (stran-gu'rT-us),  a.  [L.  strangurio- 
sus.'\  (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  strangury;  suffering 
from  strangury.  Cheyne. 

Stran'gU-ry  (str5n'gu-r^),  n.  [L.  stranguria,  Gr. 
arpayyovpia  ;  arpay^,  (jTpayyo^,  a  drop  -)-  ovpetv  to  make 
water,  oipov  urine  :  cf.  F.  strangurie.  See  Strangle,  and 
Urine.]  1.  {Med.)  A  painful  discharge  of  urine,  drop 
by  drop,  produced  by  spasmodic  muscular  contraction. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  swelling  or  other  disease  in  a  plant,  oc- 
casioned by  a  ligature  fastened  tightly  about  it. 

Stra'ny  (stra'ni^),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  guillemot.  IProv. 
Eng.-\ 

Strap  (strSp),  n.  [OE.  strope,  AS.  stropp,  L.  strop- 
pus,  struppus,  perhaps  fr.  Gr.  crTp6<^os  a  band  or  cord, 
fr.  (rTp€<)>etv  to  twist,  to  turn  (cf.  Strophe).  Cf.  Strop 
a  strap,  a  piece  of  rope.]  1.  A  long,  narrow,  pliable 
strip  of  leather,  cloth,  or  the  like ;  specifically,  a  strip 
of  thick  leather  used  in  flogging. 

A  lively  cobbler  that  .  .  .  had  scarce  passed  a  day  without 
giving  her  [his  wife]  the  discipline  of  the  strap.  Addisoyt. 

2.  Something  made  of  such  a  strip,  or  of  a  part  of  one, 
or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  for  a  particular  use ;  as, 
a  boot  strap,  shawl  strap,  stirrup  strap, 

3.  A  piece  of  leather,  or  strip  of  wood  covered  with  a 
suitable  material,  for  sharpening  a  razor  ;  a  strop. 

4.  A  narrow  strip  of  anything,  as  of  iron  or  brass. 
Specifically :  — 

(a)  {Carp.  &  Mach.)  A  band,  plate,  or  loop  of  metal 
for  clasping  and  holding  timbers  or  parts  of  a  machine. 

(6)  {Naut.)  A  piece  of  rope  or  metal  passing  around  a 
block  and  used  for  fastening  it  to  anything. 

5.  {Bot.)  {a)  The  flat  part  of  the  corolla  in  ligulate 
lorets,  as  those  of  the  white  circle  in  the  daisy.  (6)  The 
leaf,  exclusive  of  its  sheath,  in  some  grasses. 

6.  A  shoulder  strap.     See  under  Shoulder. 

Strap  bolt,  a  bolt  of  which  one  end  is  a  flat  bar  of  con- 
■jiderable  length.  —  Strap  head  (Mach.),  a  journal  box,  or 
pair  of  brasses,  secured  to  the  end  of  a  connecting  rod  by 
a  strap.  See  Illusi.  of  Gib  and  key,  under  GiE.  —  Strap 
hinge,  a  hinge  with  long  flaps  by  which  it  is  fastened,  as 
to  a  door  or  wall.  —  Strap  rail  (Railroads),  a  flat  rail  for- 
merly used. 

Strap,  V.  i,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Strapped  (strSpt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  r 6.  n.  Strapping.]  1.  To  beat  or  chastise  with  a  strap. 

2.  To  fasten  or  bind  with  a  strap.  Cowper. 

3.  To  sharpen  by  rubbing  on  a  strap,  or  strop ;  as,  to 
strap  a  razor. 

Strap-pa'do  (strSp-pa'do),  n. ;  pi.  Strappadoes  (-doz). 
[It.  strappata  a  pull,  the  strappado,  from  strappare 
to  pull,  from  Prov.  G.  strap/en;  cf.  G.  straff  tense, 
stretched.]  A  military  punishment  formerly  practiced, 
which  consisted  in  drawing  an  offender  to  the  top  of  a 
beam  and  letting  him  fall  to  the  length  of  the  rope,  by 
which  means  a  limb  was  often  dislocated.  Shak. 

Strap-pa'do,  v.  t.    To  punish  oc  torture  by  the  strap- 
pado. Milton. 
Strap'per  (str$p'per),  n.     1.  One  who  uses  a  strap. 
2.  A  person  or  thing  of  uncommon  size.     IColloq.'] 
Strap'plng  (-pTng),  a.     Tall ;  strong ;  lusty ;  large  ; 
as,  a  strapping  feUow.     {Colloq.'] 

There  are  five  and  thirty  strapjnng  officers  gone.    Farquhar. 

Strap'ple  (-p'l),  v.  t.    To  hold  or  bind  with,  or  as 

with,  a  strap ;  to  entangle.     \_Obs.']  Chapman. 

Strap'-shaped'  (-shapf),  a.    Shaped  like  a  strap; 

tigulate ;  as,  a  strap-shaped  corolla. 

Strap'WOrk'  (-wflrk'),  n.  {Arch.)  A  kind  of  ornament 
consisting  of  a  narrow  fillet  or  band  folded,  crossed,  am' 
interlaced. 
f  Strass  (strSs),  n.  [So  called  from  its  inventor. 
/  German  jeweler:  cf.  F.  stras.']  (Chem.)  A  brilliant 
I  glass,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  paste  gems,'/ 
I  which  consists  essentially  of  a  complex  borosilicate  of 
\  lead  and  potassium.    Cf,  Glass.  j' 

V  Stra'ta  (stra'ta),  n.,  pi.  of  Stratum. 
^  Strat'a-gem  (strSt'a-jSm),  n.  [F.  stratagems  (cf. 
Sp.  estratagema.  It.  straiagemma),  L.  strategema,  Gr. 
<rTpaTr)y>);Ma,  fr.  aTpa.n\yilv  to  be  leader  of  an  army,  fr. 
o-Tpanjyot  a  general ;  crTpaTo?  an  army  (probably  as 
being  spread  out ;  cf.  Stratum)  -f-  ay^iv  to  lead.  See 
Agent.]  An  artifice  or  trick  in  war  for  deceiving  the 
enemy  ;  hence,  in  general,  artifice ;  deceptive  device  ; 
secret  plot ;  evil  machination. 

Fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.  Sliak. 

Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  error  seem. 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream.  Pope. 

Strat'a-gem'iC-al  (-j5m'i-kal),  a.    Containing  strata- 
gem ;  as,  a  stratagemical  epistle.     [iJ.]  Swift. 
Strat'a-rlth'me-try  (-rtth'me-trj^),  n.    [Gr.  <TTpaT09 

army  +  ipifl/tis  number  +  -metry.']  {Mil.)  The  art  of 
drawing  up  an  army,  or  any  given  number  of  men,  in 
any  geometrical  figure,  or  of  estimating  or  expressing 
the  number  of  men  in  such  a  figure. 

Strat'e-get'lc  (-S-jSt'Ik), )  „  Rt,,4.„„:„ 
Strat'e-get'lo-al  (-T-kal),  (  «•  Strategic. 
Strat'e-get'lcs  (-e-jSt'Iks),  n.    Strategy. 
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Stra-te'glc  (str4-te'jTk  or  -tSj'Ik ;  277),  1  a.      [Gr. 

Stra-te'glc-al  (-te'jl-kal  or  -tSj'i-kal),  )  o-Tpa-nj- 
yiKos  of  or  for  a  general :  cf.  F.  strategique,']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  strategy ;  effected  by  artifice.  —  Stra-te'gic- 
al-ly,  adv. 

strategic  Une  (Mil,),  a  line  joining  strategic  points,  fy 
Strategic  point  (Mil,),  any  point  or  region  in  the  theater 
of  warlike  operations  which  affords  to  its  possessor  an 
advantage  over  liis  opponent,  as  a  mountain  pass,  a  junc- 
tion of  rivers  or  roads,  a  fortress,  etc. 

Stra-te'gics  (stra-te'jlks  or  -tej'iks),  n.     Strategy. 

Strat'e-gist  (strat'e-jlst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  strategiste,'] 
One  skilled  in  strategy,  or  the  science  of  directing  great 
military  movements. 

II  Stra-te'gus  (stra-te'gfis),  n. ;  pi,  Strategi  (-ji). 
[L.,  fr.  Gr.  cjTpanjyos.  See  Stratagem.]  (Gr,  Antiq.) 
The  leader  or  commander  of  an  army  ;  a  general. 

Strat'e-gy  (strSt'e-jy),  n.  [Gr.  o-rpanjyta :  cf.  F. 
strategic.  See  Stratagem.]  1.  The  science  of  military 
command,  or  the  science  of  projecting  campaigns  and 
directing  great  military  movements  ;  generalship. 

2.  The  use  of  stratagem  or  artifice. 

Strath  (strSth),  n.  [Gael.  srath.'\  A  valley  of  con- 
siderable size,  through  which  a  river  runs  ;  a  valley  bot- 
tom ;  — often  used  in  composition  with  the  name  of  the 
river ;  as,  Strath  Spey,  Strathion,  Strathmove.  IScot.} 
The  long  green  stratfi  of  Napa  valley.     E.  L,  SteveTison, 

Strath'spey'  (-spa/),  n,  [So  called  from  the  district 
of  Strath  Spey  in  Scotland.]  A  lively  Scottish  dance,  re- 
sembling the  reel,  but  slower ;  also,  the  tune. 

Stra-tio'U-late  (stra^tlk'ii-lat),  a.  [Dim.  fr.  stratum.'} 
{Min.)  Characterized  by  the  presence  of  thin  parallel 
strata,  or  layers,  as  in  an  agate. 

StraM-fl-ca'tlon  (strSt'i-fi-ka'shtin),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
stratification,^  \,  The  act  or  process  of  laying  in  strata, 
or  the  state  of  being  laid  in  the  form  of  strata,  or  layers. 

2.  {Physiol,)  The  deposition  of  material  in  successive 
layers  in  the  growth  of  a  cell  wall,  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
stratified  appearance. 

Strat'i-fied  (strSt'T-fid),  a.  Having  its  substance 
arranged  in  strata,  or  layers ;  as,  stratified  rock. 

Strat'i-form  (-fSrm),  a.     Having  the  form  of  strata. 

Strat'1-ly  (-fi),  v,  t,  [imp,  &  p,  p.  Stratified  (-fid) ; 
p,  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Stratifying  (-fi'ing).]  [Stratum  -\-  -fy: 
cf.  F.  stratifler.1  To  form  or  deposit  in  strata,  or  layers, 
as  substances  in  the  earth  ;  to  arrange  in  strata. 

Strati-graph'lc  (-grSf'Tk),   1  a.      (Geol.)    Pertaining 

Strat'1-graph'lc-al  (-T-kal),  )  to,  or  dependent  upon, 
the  order  or  arrangement  of  strata  ;  as,  stratigraphical 
evidence.  —  Strat'1-graph'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Strat'l-graph'lc,  -io-al,  a.  {Mil.)  See  Stratographic. 

Stra-tlg'ra-phy  (stra-tTg'ra-fy),  n.  [Stratum  -f 
-graphy."]  That  branch  of  geology  which  treats  of  the 
arrangement  and  succession  of  strata. 

Stra-tOC'ra-oy  (-tSk'ra-sy),  n.  [Gr.  (TTpaToi  an  army 
-)-  -cracy,  as  in  democracy  :  cf.  F.  stratocratie.']  A  mil- 
itary government ;  government  by  military  chiefs  and  an 
army.  W.  Guthrie. 

Strat'O-graph'iC  (strSt'o-grSflk),  )  a.      Of    or    per- 

Strat'0-graph'lc-al  (-giSf'I-kal),  J  taining  to  stra- 
tography. 

Stra-tOg'ra-phy  (-tog'ra-f^),  n,  [Gr.  o-Tparos  an 
army  -\-  -graphy.']  A  description  of  an  army,  or  of  what 
belongs  to  an  army. 

Stra-ton'ic  (-ton'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  o-Tpards  an  army.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  an  army,     [fi.] 

Stra-tOt'iC  (-tot'ik),  a.     Warlike  ;  military.     [iJ.] 

Stra'tum  (stra'tiim),  n.  ;  pi,  E.  Stratums  (-tumz),  L. 
Strata  (-ta).  The  latter  is  more  common.  [L.,  from 
sternere,  stratum,  to  spread ;  akin  to  Gr.  aTopvvvai,  to 
spread,  strew.  See  Strew,  and  cf.  Consternation,  Es- 
trade.  Prostrate,  Stratus,  Street.]  1.  {Geol,)  Abed 
of  earth  or  rock  of  one  kind,  formed  by  natural  causes, 
and  consisting  usually  of  a  series  of  layers,  which  form  a 
rock  as  it  lies  between  beds  of  other  kinds.  Also  used 
figuratively. 

2.  A  bed  or  layer  artificially  made ;  a  course. 

Stra'tUS  (-tiis),  n.  [L.  stratus  a  spreading  out,  scat- 
tering, from  sternere,  stratum,  to  spread.]  {Meteor,)  A 
form  of  clouds  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  a  horizontal 
band  or  layer.     See  Cloud. 

Straught  (strat),  obs,  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Stretch. 

Straught,  f.  ^."  To  stretch;  to  make  straight.  [Writ- 
ten also  straucht,"]     [Scot.}  Sir  W,  Scott, 

Straw  (stra),  V.  t.  To  spread  or  scatter.  See  Strew, 
and  Strow.     [Ofts.]  Chaucer, 

Straw,  n,  [OE.  straw,  stre,  stree,  AS.  stre&w,  from 
the  root  of  E.  strew  ;  akin  to  OFries.  st7-e,  D.  stroo,  G, 
stroh,  OHG.  stro,  Icel.  stra,  Dan.  siraa,  Sw.  strd,  yi66. 
See  Strew.]  1.  A  stalk  or  stem  of  certain  species  of 
grain,  pulse,  etc.,  especially  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
more  rarely  of  buckwheat,  beans,  and  pease. 

2.  The  gathered  and  thrashed  stalks  of  certain  species 
of  grain,  etc.  ;  as,  a  bundle,  or  a  load,  of  rye  strata, 

3.  Anything  proverbially  worthless ;  the  least  pos- 
sible thing  ;  a  mere  trifle. 

I  set  not  a  straw  by  thy  dreamings.  Chaucer, 

^S^  Straw  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  self- 
explaining  compounds ;  as,  straw-\m\iX,  iiraw-crowned, 
straw-rooiei,  rfraiy-stuffed,  and  the  like. 

Man  of  straw,  an  effigy  foi-med  by  stuffing  the  gar- 
ments of  a  man  with  straw ;  hence,  a  fictitious  person  :  an 
irresponsible  person;  a  puppet. — Straw  bail,  worthless 
bail,  as  being  given  by  irresponsible  persons.  [Colloq.  U. 
S.]  —  Straw  bid,  a  worthless  bid ;  a  bid  for  a  contract 
which  tlie  bidder  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfill.  [Col- 
loq. O.  ;S.]— Straw  cat  (Zo'ol.),  the  pampas  cat.  —  Straw 
color,  the  color  of  dry  straw,  being  a  delicate  yellow.  — 
Straw  drain,  a  drain  filled  with  straw.  —Straw  plait,  or 
Straw  plat,  a  strip  formed  by  plaiting  straws,  used  for 
making  hats,  bonnets,  etc.  —  To  be  In  the  straw,  to  be 
brought  to  bed,  as  a  pregnant  woman.    [Slang] 

Strawljer-ry  (-bSr-ry),  n.  [AS.  streAwberige  ;  stre&w 
straw  -f-  berie  berry ;   perliaps  from  the  resemblance  of 


the  runners  of  the  plant  to  straws.]     {Bot.)    A  fragrant 

edible  berry,  of  a  delicious  taste  and  commonly  of  a  red 

color,  the  fruit  of  a  plant  of 

the  genus  Fragaria,  of  which 

there  are  many  varieties. 

Also,  the  plant  bearing    the 

fruit.   The  common  American 

strawberry  is  Fragaria    Vir- 

giniana;    the   European,   F. 

vesca.    There  are  also  other 

less  common  species. 

Strawberry  bass.  (Zool.)  See 
Calico  bats,  under  Calico.  — 
Strawberry  blite.  (Bot,)  See  i 
under  Elite.  —  Strawberry  | 
borer  (Zo'dl,),  any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  insects  whose 
larvae  burrow  in  the  crown 
or  roots  of  the  strawberry 
vine.  Especially  :  (a)  The 
root  borer  (Anarsia  lineatel- 


la),  a  very  small  dark  gray 
b( 


Strawberry. 
Leaflet,  Flower,  and  Fruit. 


Strawberry  Moth  (Angera 
na  crocataria).  a  Larva^ 
b  Imago. 


moth  whose  larvse  burrow  both  in  the  larger  roots  and 
crown,  often  doing  great  damage,  (b)  The  crown  borer 
( Tyloderma  fragarix),  a  small  brown  weevil  whose  larva 
burrows  in.  the  cro%vn  and  kills  the  plant.  —  Strawberry 
bush  (iJo<.),  an  American  shrub  (Euonymus  Americana), 
a  kind  of  spindle  tree  having  crimson  pods  and  the  seeds 
covered  with  a  scarlet  aril.  —Strawberry  crab  (Zo'dl,),  a 
small  European  spider  crab  (Eurynome  aspera) ;  —  so 
called  because  the  back  is  covered  vrith  pink  tubercles. 

—  Strawberry  finch  (Zo'dl,),  the  amadavat. — Strawberry 
geranium  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  saxifrage  (Sazifraga  sarmen- 
tosa)  having  renif  orm  leaves,  and  producing 
long  runners  like  those  of  the  strawberry.  — 
Strawberry  leaf,  (a)  The  leaf  of  the  straw- 
berry.   (6)  The  symbol  of  the  rank 

or  estate  of  a  duke,  be-  v^ '    5 

cause  the  ducal  coronet  " 

is   twined  with   straw- 
berry leaves.    "  The 

strawberry  leaves  on  ^ v    t-j  \  \ >   \  ~.. 

her  chariot  panels  are  C^^i//'/>'H'~'<\\\^^C^y3 
engraved  on  her  lady-  ^^^^U-^  ^  ^i^jV^S^ 
ship's  heart."  Thack- 
eray, —  Strawberry  -  leaf  Strawberry-Leaf  Roller  (Phoxopta, 
roller  (Zo'ol,),  any  one  of  ris  fragarix).  a  Larva,  nat.  eizej 
several  species  of  moths      "  Imago  (x  2). 

whose  larvae  roll  up,  and  feed  upon,  the  leaves  of  the 
strawberry  vine ;  especially, 
Phoxopieris  fragarix,  and 
Eccopsis  permundana.  — 
Strawberry  moth  (Zo'ol.), 
any  one  of  several  species  01 
moths  whose  larvae  feed  on 
the  strawberry  vines ;  as  : 
(a)  The  smeared  dagger 
(Apatela  oblinita),  whose 
large  hairy  larva  is  velvety 
black  with  two  rows  of 
bright  yellow  spots  on  each 
side.  (0)  A  geometrid  (An- 
gerona  crocataria)  which  is 
yeUow  with  dusky  spots  on 
the  wings.  Called  also  cur- 
rant mott. —  Strawberry 
pear  (Bot.'),  the  red  ovoid 
fruit  of  a  West  Indian  plant 
of  the  genus  Cereus  (C  triangularia).  It  has  a  sweetislj 
flavor,  and  is  slightly  acid,  pleasant,  and 
cooling.  Also,  the  plant  bearing  the  fruit.  | 

—  Strawberry  a&-w&y  (Zo'ol.),  a  small  black, 
sawfly  (Emphytus  maculatiis)  whose  larva 
eats  the  leaves  of  the  strawberry  vine.  — 
Strawberry  tomato.    (Bot.)  See  Alkekengi. 

—  Strawberry  tree.     (Bot.)   See   Arbutus. 

—  Strawberry  vine  (Bot.),  the  plant  which 
yields  the  strawberry.  —  Strawberry  worm 
(Zo'ol.),  the  larva  of  any  moth  which  feeds 
on  the  strawberry  vine. 

StraWboard'  (stra'bord'),  n.  Paste-  j^^wer  oTstraw- 
board  made  of  pulp  of  straw.  berry  Pear. 

Straw'-COl'ored  (-kiil'erd),  a.     Being 
of  a  straw  color.     See  Straw  color,  under  Straw,  n. 

Straw'-CUt'ter  (-kiit'ter),  n.  An  instrument  to  cut 
straw  for  fodder. 

Strawed  (strad),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Straw.     [Obs.'] 

Straw'worm"  (stra'wflrm'),  n.     A  caddice  worm. 

Straw'y  (-y),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  straw ;  made  of, 
or  resembling,  straw.  Shak, 

Stray  (strS),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Strayed  (strad) ; 
p,  pr,  &  vb,  n.  Straying.]  [OF.  esfraier,  estraer,  to 
stray,  or  as  adj.,  stray,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  slratarius  rov- 
ing the  streets,  fr.  L.  strata  (sc.  via)  a  paved  road.  See 
Street,  and  cf.  Stray,  a.]  1.  To  wander,  as  from  a 
direct  course ;  to  deviate,  or  go  out  of  the  way. 

Thames  among  the  wanton  valleys  strays.     Benham, 

2.  To  wander  from  company,  or  from  the  proper  lim- 
its ;  to  rove  at  large ;  to  roam ;  to  go  astray. 

Now,  until  the  break  of  day. 
Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray,  Shak, 

A  sheep  doth  very  often  stray.  Shak, 

3.  Figuratively,  to  wander  from  the  path  of  duty  or 
rectitude  ;  to  err. 

We  have  erred  and  strayed  from  thy  ways.  Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer, 
While  meaner  things,  whom  instinct  leads. 
Are  rarely  known  to  strap.  Coivper. 

Syn.  —  To  deviate  ;  err ;  swerve  ;  rove  ;  roam ;  wander. 

Stray,  v,  t.     To  cause  to  stray.     [Obs.}  Shak. 

Stray,  a,  [Cf.  OF.  estraie,  p.  p.  of  eslraier.  See 
Stray,  v,  i.,  and  cf.  Astray,  Estray.]  Having  gone 
astray ;  strayed ;  wandering  ;  as,  a  stray  horse  or  shoep. 

Stray  Une  (Naut.),  that  portion  of  the  log  line  which  is 
veered  from  the  reel  to  allow  the  chip  to  get  clo.ar  of  the 
stern  eddies  before  the  glass  is  turned.  —  Stray  mark 
(A'avt.),  the  mark  indicating  the  end  of  the  stray  line. 

Stray,  n.  1.  Any  domestic  animal  that  has  left  au 
inclosure,  or  its  proper  place  and  compiuiy,  and  wanders 
at  large,  or  is  lost ;  an  estray.     Used  also  figuratively. 

Seeing  him  wander  about,  I  took  him  up  for  a  stray.  Drtiden, 

2.  The  act  of  wandering  or  going  astray,    [i?.]    Shak, 
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STRAYER 

stray 'er  (stra'er),  n.    One  who  strays  ;  a  wanderer. 

Stre  (stre  or  stra),  n.     Straw.     [06i.]  Chaucer. 

Streak  (strek),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Stretch,  Steeek.]  To 
stretch  ;  to  extend  ;  hence,  to  lay  out,  as  a  dead  body. 
\Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.1 

Streak,  n.  [OE.  streke;  akm  to  D.  streek  a  line, 
stroke,  G.  strich,  AS.  strica,  Sw.  strek,  Dan,  sireg,  Goth. 
striks,  and  E.  strike,  stroke.  See  Strike,  Stroke,  n., 
and  cf.  Straxe.]  1.  A  Ime  or  long  mark  of  a  different 
color  from  the  ground ;  a  stripe  ;  a  vein. 

What  mean  those  colored  streaks  in  heaven?     Milton. 

2.  (Shipbuilding)  A  strake. 

3.  (Min.)  The  fine  powder  or  mark  yielded  by  a  min- 
eral when  scratched  or  rubbed  against  a  harder  surface, 
the  color  of  which  is  sometimes  a  distinguishing  character. 

4.  The  rung  or  round  of  a  ladder.     [06s.] 

Strealc,  v.  t.  limp,  &p,  p.  Streaked  (strekt) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Stkeakino.]  1.  To  form  streaks  or  stripes  in 
or  on ;  to  stripe  ;  to  variegate  with  lines  of  a  different 
color,  or  of  different  colors. 

A  mule  . . .  streaked  and  dappled  with  whito  and  black.  Sandys. 
Now  streaked  and  glowing  with  the  morning  red.     Prior. 
2.  With  it  as  an  object :  To  run  swiftly.     l_Collog.^ 
Streaked  (strekt  or  strek'Sd),  a,    1.  Marked  or  varie- 
gated with  stripes. 
2.  Uncomfortable  ;  out  of  sorts.     ILocal,  U.  /S.] 
Streak'y  (strek'y),  a.    Same  as  Streaked,  1.     "  The 
streaky  west."  Cowper. 

Stream  (strem),,  n.  [AS.  stre&m;  akin  to  OFries. 
strain,  OS.  strom,  D.  stroom,  G.  strom,  OHG.  stroum, 
strum,  Dan.  &  Sw.  strom,  Icel.  straumr,  Ir.  sroth,  Lith. 
srove.  Buss,  struia,  Gr.  pvats  a  flowing,  piiv  to  flow,  Skr. 
sru.  V174.   Cf.  Catarrh,  Diarrhea,  Rheum,  Rhythm.] 

1.  A  current  of  water  or  other  fluid  ;  a  liquid  flowing 
continuously  in  a  line  or  course,  either  on  the  earth,  as 
a  river,  brook,  etc.,  or  from  a  vessel,  reservoir,  or  foun- 
tain ;  specifically,  any  course  of  running  water ;  as,  many 
streams  are  blended  in  the  Mississippi ;  gas  and  steam 
came  from  the  earth  in  streams ;  a  stream  of  molten 
lead  from  a  furnace  ;  a  stream  of  lava  from  a  volcano. 

2.  A  beam  or  ray  of  light.   "  Sun  streams. "    Chaucer. 

3.  Anything  issuing  or  moving  with  continued  suc- 
cession of  parts ;  as,  a  stream  of  words ;  a  stream  of  sand. 
"The  rfream  of  beneficence."  Atterbury.  "The  stream 
of  emigration. "    Macaulay. 

4.  A  continued  current  or  course ;  as,  a  stream  of 
weather.     "The  very  .stream  of  his  life."  Shak. 

5.  Current;  drift;  tendency;  series  of  tending  or 
moving  causes ;  as,  the  stream  of  opinions  or  manners. 

Gulf  stream.  See  under  Gulf.  —  Stream  anchor.  Stream 
cable.  (Naut.)  See  under  Ahchor,  and  Cable.  —  Stream 
Ice,  blocks  of  ice  floating  in  a  mass  together  in  some  defi- 
nite direction. —  Stream  tin,  particles  or  masses  of  tin  ore 
found  in  alluvial  ground ;  —  so  called  because  a  stream  of 
water  is  the  principal  agent  used  in  separating  the  ore 
from  the  sand  and  gravel.  —  Stream  works  {Coi-nish  Min- 
ing), a  place  where  an  alluvial  deposit  of  tin  ore  is  worked. 
Ure.  —  To  float  with  the  stream,  figuratively,  to  drift  with 
the  current  of  opinion,  custom,  etc.,  so  as  not  to  oppose 
or  check  it. 

Syn.  —  Current ;  flow ;  rush ;  tide  ;  course.  —  Stream, 
Current.  These  words  are  often  properly  interchange- 
able ;  but  stream  is  the  broader  word,  denoting  a  prevail- 
ing onward  course.  The  stream  of  the  Mississippi  rolls 
steadily  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  there  are  reflex  cur- 
rents in  it  which  run  for  a  while  in  a  contrary  direction. 

Stream,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Streamed  (stremd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Streaming.]  1.  To  issue  or  flow  in  a  stream ; 
to  flow  freely  or  in  a  current,  as  a  fluid  or  whatever  is 
likened  to  fluids ;  as,  tears  streamed  from  her  eyes. 

Beneath  those  banks  where  rivers  streajn.        Jililton. 

2.  To  pour  out,  or  emit,  a  stream  or  streams. 

A  thousand  suns  will  stream  on  thee.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  issue  in  a  stream  of  light ;  to  radiate. 

4.  To  extend ;  to  stretch  out  with  a  wavy  motion ;  to 
float  in  the  wind ;  as,  a  flag  streams  in  the  wind. 

Stream,  v.  t.  1.  To  send  forth  in  a  current  or  stream ; 
to  cause  to  flow  ;  to  pour ;  as,  his  eyes  streamed  tears. 
It  may  so  please  that  she  at  length  will  stream 
Some  dew  of  grace  into  my  withered  heart.         Spenser. 

2.  To  mark  with  colors  or  embroidery  in  long  tracts. 

The  herald's  mantle  is  streamed  with  gold.        Bacon. 

3.  To  vmfurl.  Shak. 
To  stream  the  buoy.    {Naut.)  See  under  Buoy. 
Stream'er  (-er),  n.     1.  An  ensign,  flag,  or  pennant, 

which  floats  in  the  wind ;  specifically,  a  long,  narrow, 
ribbonlike  flag. 

Brave  Rupert  from  afar  appears, 
"Whose  waving  streamers  the  glad  general  knows.     Dryden. 

2.  A  stream  or  column  of  light  shooting  upward  from 
the  horizon,  constituting  one  of  the  forms  of  the  aurora 
borealis.  Macaulay. 

While  overhead  the  North's  dumb  streamers  shoot.  Lowell. 

3.  {Mining)  A  searcher  for  stream  tin. 
Stream'ful  (-ful),  a.     Abounding  in   streams,  or  in 

water.     "  The  stream  fid  tide."  Drayton. 

Stream'1-ness  (-T-ues),  n.  The  state  of  being  streamy ; 

a  trailing.  i?.  A .  Proctor. 

Stream'lng,  a.     Sending  forth  streams. 

Stream'ing,  n.    1.  The  act  or  operation  of  that  which 

streams ;  the  act  of  that  which  sends  forth,  or  which 

runs  in,  streams. 

2.  {Mining)  The  reduction  of  stream  tin ;  also,  the 
searcli  for  stream  tin. 

Stream'less,  <x.  Destitute  of  .streams,  or  of  a  stream, 
as  a  region  of  country,  or  a  dry  channel. 
Stream'let  (-let),  n.   A  small  stream ;  a  rivulet ;  a  rill. 
Stream'y  {-^),  a.   1.  Abounding  vrith  streams,  or  with 
running  water ;  streamful. 

Arcadia, 
However  streamy  now,  adust  and  dry, 
Denied  the  goddess  water.  Prior. 

2.  Besembling  a  stream ;  issuing  in  a  stream. 

Hifl  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray.  Pope, 
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Stree  (stre  or  stia),  n.    Straw.    [Oii.]         Chaucer. 

Streek  (strek),  v.  t.    To  stretch ;  also,  to  lay  out,  as  a 

dead  body.    See  Streak.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.} 

Streel  (strel),  v,  i,  [Cf.  Stroll.]  To  trail  along  ;  to 
saimter  or  be  drawn  along,  carelessly,  swaying  in  a  kind 
of  zigzag  motion.     \Colloq.'\  Thackeray. 

Streen  (stren),  n.    See  Strene.     [Ofo.]         Chaucer. 

Street  (stret),  n.  [OE.  strete,  AS.  strset,  ir.  L.  strata 
(sc.  via)  a  paved  way,  properly  fern.  p.  p.  of  sternere, 
stratum,  to  spread ;  akin  to  E.  strew.  See  Strew,  and 
cf.  Stratum,  Stray,  v.  &  a.]  Originally,  a  paved  way  or 
road ;  a  public  highway ;  now  commonly,  a  thoroughfare 
in  a  city  or  village,  bordered  by  dwellings  or  business 
houses. 

He  removed  [the  body  of]  Amasa  from  the  street  unto  the 
field.  Coverdolc. 

At  home  or  through  the  high  street  passing.  Milton. 
JSP^  In  an  extended  sense,  street  designates  besides 
the  roadway,  tlie  walks,  houses,  shops,  etc.,  which  bor- 
der the  thoroughfare. 

His  deserted  mansion  in  Duke  Street.       Macaulay. 

The  street  {Brokers^  Cant),  that  thorouglifare  of  a  city 
where  tlie  leading  bankers  and  brokers  do  business ;  also, 
figuratively,  those  who  do  business  there  ;  as,  the  street 
would  not  take  the  bonds.  —  Street  Arab,  Street  broker, 
etc.  See  under  Arab,  Broker,  etc.  —  Street  door,  a  door 
which  opens  upon  a  street,  or  is  nearest  the  street. 

Syn.  —  See  Way. 

Street'walk'er  (-wak'er),  n.  A  common  prostitute 
who  walks  the  streets  to  find  customers. 

Street'ward'  (-ward'),  n.  An  ofBcer,  or  ward,  having 
the  care  of  the  streets.     [Obs.']  Cowell. 

Street'ward  (-werd),  a.    Facing  toward  the  street. 

Their  little  streetward  sitting  room.         Temtyson. 

Strelght  (strat),  a.,  n.,  &  adv.   See  2d  Strait.   [OJi.] 

Streight'en  (-'n),  v,  t.    See  Straiten.    [06s.] 

Strein  (stran),  v,  t.    To  strain.     \_Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Streit  (strat),  a,    [See  Stretch.]    Drawn.     [06s.] 

Pyrrhus  with  his  streite  sword.  Chaucer. 

Streit,  a.    Close ;  narrow ;  strict.   [06s.]  See  Strait. 

Stielte,  adv.     Narrowly;  strictly;  straitly.     [66s.] 

Strel'ltZ  (strSl'Its),  n.  sing.  &pl.  [Buss,  slrieliets'  a 
shooter,  archer.]  A  soldier  of  the  ancient  Muscovite 
guard  or  Russian  standing  army ;  also,  the  guard  itself. 

II  Stre-lltz'i-a  (stre-lits't-4),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Charlotte,  Princess  of  Mecklenhnrg-Strelitz,  and  queen 
of  George  III.  of  Great  Britain.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  related  to  the  banana,  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  hare  rigid  glaucous  distichous  leaves,  and 
peculiar  richly  colored  flowers. 

Strene  (stren),  n.  [OE.  stren,  streen,  streon,  AS. 
%estrienan,  gestrynan,  gestrednan,  to  beget,  to  obtain, 
gestredn  gain,  wealth ;  akin  to  OHG.  striunan  to  gain.  Cf . 
Strain  race,  family.]  Race  ;  offspring ;  stock  ;  breed ; 
strain.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Stren'ger  (strgn'ger),  Stren'gest  (-gSst),  the  orig- 
inal compar.  &  superl.  of  Strokq.     [06s.] 

Two  of  us  shall  strenger  be  than  one.  Chaucer. 

Strength  (strength),  n.  [OE.  strengthe,  A.S.  strengSu, 

tc.  Strang  strong.    See  Strono.]    1.  The  quality  or  state 

of  being  strong ;  ability  to  do  or  to  bear ;  capacity  for 

exertion  or  endurance,  whether  physical,  intellectual,  or 

moral ;  force  ;  vigor ;  power  ;  as,  strength  of  body  or  of 

the  arm  ;  strength  of  mind,  of  memory,  or  of  judgment. 

All  his  [Samson's]  strengths  in  his  hairs  were.    Chaucer. 

Thou  must  outlive 

Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty.  Milton. 

2.  Power  to  resist  force ;  solidity  or  toughness ;  the 
quality  of  bodies  by  which  they  endure  the  application 
of  force  without  breaking  or  yielding ;  —  in  this  sense 
opposed  to  frangibility  ;  as,  the  strength  of  a  bone,  of  a 
beam,  of  a  wall,  a  rope,  and  the  like.  "  The  brittle 
strength  of  bones."  3Iilion. 

3.  Power  of  resisting  attacks ;  impregnability.  "Our 
castle's  strength  will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn."  Shak. 

4.  That  quality  which  tends  to  secure  results  ;  effect- 
ive power  in  an  institution  or  enactment ;  security  ;  va- 
lidity ;  legal  or  moral  force ;  logical  conclusiveness ;  -as, 
the  strength  of  social  or  legal  obligations ;  the  strength 
of  law ;  the  strength  of  public  opinion ;  strength  of  evi- 
dence ;  strength  of  argument. 

5.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  regarded  as  embodying 
or  affording  force,  strength,  or  firmness ;  that  on  which 
confidence  or  reliance  is  based  ;  support ;  secirrity. 

God  is  our  refuge  and  strength.  Ps.  xlvi.  1. 

What  they  boded  would  be  a  mischief  to  us,  you  are  provid- 
ing shall  be  one  of  our  principal  strengths.  Sprat. 
Certainly  there  is  not  a  greater  strength  against  teinptation. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

6.  Force  as  measured ;  amount,  numbers,  or  power  of 
any  body,  as  of  an  army,  a  navy,  and  the  like  ;  as,  what 
is  the  strength  of  the  enemy  by  land,  or  by  sea  ? 

7.  Vigor  of  style ;  force  of  expression ;  nervous  dic- 
tion ;  —  said  of  literary  work. 

And  praise  the  easy  vigor  of  a  line 

Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness  join.  Pope. 

S-  Intensity ;  ■ —  said  of  light  or  color. 

Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength.  Shak. 

9.  Intensity  or  degree  of  the  distinguishing  and  essen- 
tial element ;  spirit ;  virtue  ;  excellence ;  —  said  of  liq- 
uors, solutions,  etc. ;  as,  the  strength  of  wine  or  of  acids. 

10.  A  strong  place ;  a  stronghold.     [06s.]        3Iilton. 
On,  or  Upon,  the  strength  of,  in  reliance  upon.    "  The 

allies,  after  a  successful  summer,  are  too  apt,  upon  the 
strength  of  it,  to  neglect  their  preparations  for  the  en- 
suing campaign."  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Force  ;  robustness  ;  toughness  ;  ha,rdness  ; 
stoutness ;  brawniness  ;  lustiness ;  firmness ;  pruissance  ; 
support ;  spirit ;  validity ;  authority.    See  Force. 

Strength,  v.  t.    To  strengthen.     [06s.]         Chaucer. 

Strength'en  (-'n),  v,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Strengthened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb,  n.  Strengthening.]  1.  To  make 
strong  or  stronger ;  to  add  strength  to ;  as,  to  strengthen 


To  grow  strong  or 
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a  limb,  a  bridge,  an  army ;  to  strengthen  an  obligation  | 
to  strengthen  authority. 

Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobliam,  and  the  rest,  .  .  . 
With  powerful  poUcy  strengthen  themselves.  Shak, 

2.  To  animate  ;  to  encourage  ;  to  fix  in  resolution. 
Charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him,  and  strengthen  him. 

Deut.  iii.  28. 

Syn.  —  To  invigorate;   confirm;   establish;  fortify; 

animate ;  encourage. 

Strength'en  (strgngth''n),  r. 
stronger. 

The  younff  disease,  that  must  subdue  at  length, 
Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  witli  his  strength.  Pope 
Strength'en-er  (-'n-er),  ?».    One  who,  or  that  which, 
gives  or  adds  strength.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Strength'en-ing,  a.  That  strengthens ;  giving  or  in- 
creasing strength.  —  Strength'en-lng-ly,  adv. 

Strengthening  plaster  (i/erf.),  a  plaster  containing  iron, 
and  supposed  to  have  tonic  eltects. 

Strength'fUl  (-ful),  a.    Abounding  in  strength  ;  full 
of  strength ;  strong.  —  Streng^'tul-ness,  n. 
Florence  my  friend,  in  court  my  faction 
Not  meanly  strengthful.  Marsten. 

Strength'lng,  n.     A  stronghold.     [06s.] 
Strength'less,  a.    Destitute  of  strength.  Boyle, 

Strength'ner  (-uer),  n.    See  Strengthenee. 
Strength'y  (-y),  a.  _  Having  strength;  strong.  [06*.] 
Stre-nu'1-ty  (stre-nu'l-tj^),  n,    [L.  strenuitas.']    Stren- 
uousness;  activity.     [06s.]  Chapman, 

Stren'u-ous  (strSu'ii-as),  a.  [L.  strenuus;  cf.  Gr. 
aTprjirrji  strong,  hard,  rough,  harsh.]  Eagerly  pressing 
or  urgent ;  zealous ;  ardent ;  earnest ;  bold  ;  valiant ; 
intrepid  ;  as,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  national  rights ;  a 
strenuous  reformer  ;  a,  strenuous  defender  of  his  country. 
And  spirit-stirring  wine,  tliat  strenuous  makes.  Chapman. 
Strenuous,  continuous  labor  is  pain.  I.  Taylor, 

—  Stren'u-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Stren'u-ous-ness,  n, 

Strep'ent  (strgp'ent),  a.  [L.  strepens,  p.  pr.  of  stre- 
pere  to  make  a  noise.]    Noisy ;  loud.     [i2.]    Shenstone. 

Strep'er-OUS  (-er-tis),  a.  [LL.  streperus,  fr.  L.  stre- 
pere.  See  Strepent,  and  cf.  Obstreperous.]  Loud; 
boisterous.     [JJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne, 

II  Strep^l-te'res  (strSp'I-to'rez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
strepitus  clamor.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  birds,  including 
the  clamatorial  and  picarian  birds,  which  do  not  have 
well  developed  singing  organs. 

Strep-slp'ter  (strgp-sTp'ter),  Strep-slp'ter-an  (-ter- 
an),  n.     {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Strepsiptera. 

II  Strep-Slp'te-ra  (-te-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (rrpeiliit 
a  turning  (fr.  trrpe^eLv  to  twist)  -}-  irrepov  a  wing.] 
{Zo'dl.)  A  group  of 
small  insects  hav- 
ing the  anterior 
wings  rudimentary,  l 
and  in  the  form  of  \ 
short  and  slender  ' 
twisted  appendages, 
while  the  posterior 
ones  are  large  and 
membranous.  They 
are  parasitic  in  the 
larval  state  on  bees, 
wasps,  and  the  like ; 

—  called  also  Bhipiptera.    See  Ulust.  under  Rhipiptee. 
Strep-sip'ter-ous  (-ter-iis),  a,    [See  Strepsiptera.^ 

{Zo'dl. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Strepsiptera. 

II  Strep'SO-rhi'na  (strgp'sS-rT'na),  n,  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  erTpe'i//i9  a  turning  -|-  pi's,  pivd;,  the  nose.]  {Zo'dl.) 
Same  as  Lemuroidea. 

Strep'SO-rhine  (strep'sS-rin),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  twist- 
ed nostrils;  —  said  of  the  lemurs. ^ra.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of 
tlie  Strepsorhina ;  a  lemur.     See  Illust.  under  Monkey. 

II  Strep'to-hac-te'ri-a  (strgp't6-b5k-te'ri-a),  n.  pi.  ; 
sing.  Streptobacterium  (-iim).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  crrpeTTTot 
jjliant,  bent  -|-  E.  &  NL.  bacteria.^  (Biol.)  A  so-called 
variety  of  bacterium,  consisting  in  reality  of  several  bac- 
teria linked  together  in  the  form  of  a  chain. 

II  Strep'to-coc'cus  (-kgk'kus),  n. ;  pi.  Streptococci 
(-si).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  arpevro^  pliant,  curved  -)-  kokkos  a 
grain,  seed.]  (Biol.)  A  long  or  short  chain  of  micro- 
cocci, more  or  less  curved. 

II  Strep'tO-neu'ra  (strgp'to-nu'ra),  n.  pi,  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  o-TpeTTTos  curved  -f-  vevpov  a  sinew.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  ex- 
tensive division  of  gastropod  MoUusca  in  which  the  loop 
of  visceral  nerves  is  tvristed,  and  the  sexes  separate.  It 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  Prosobranchiata. 

II  Strep'tO-thrlS  (strep'tS-thriks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
a-TpeiTTos  pliant,  bent  -j-  6pi^  a  hair.]  (Biol.)  A  genus  of 
bacilli  occurring  in  the  form  of  long,  smooth,  and  ap- 
parently branched  threads,  either  straight  or  twisted. 

Stress  (stres),  re.  [Abbrev.  fr.  distress;  or  cf.  OF. 
estrecier  to  press,  pinch,  (assumed)  LL.  strictiare,  fr.  L. 
strictus.    See  Distress.]    1.  Distress.     [06s.] 

Sad  hersal  of  his  heavy  stress.  Spenser. 

2.  Pressure  ;  strain  ;  —  used  chiefly  of  immaterial 
things,  except  in  mechanics  ;  hence,  urgency ;  impor- 
tance ;  weight ;  significance. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by  exercise,  yet  they 
must  not  be  put  to  a  stress  beyond  their  strength.  Locke. 

A  body  may  as  well  lay  too  little  as  too  much  stress  upon  a 
dream.  VEstrange. 

3.  (Mech.  &  Physics)  The  force,  or  combination  of 
forces,  which  produces  a  strain;  force. exerted  in  any 
direction  or  manner  between  contiguous  bodies,  or  parts 
of  bodies,  and  taking  specific  names  according  to  its  di- 
rection, or  mode  of  action,  as  thrust  or  pressure,  pull  or 
tension,  shear  or  tangential  stress.  Eankine, 

Stress  is  the  mutual  action  between  two  portions  of  matter. 

Clerk  MaxweU, 

4.  (Pron.)  Force  of  utterance  expended  upon  words 
or  syllables.  Stress  is  in  English  the  chief  element  in 
accent  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  emphaais. 
See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  31-35. 


One  of  the  Strepsiptera  {Stylops  ChU- 

dreni). 
a  Imago;  b  Larva.  Both  much  enlarged. 
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5'  (Scots  Law)  Distress ;  the  act  of  distraining ;  also, 
the  thing  distrained. 

Stress  of  voice,  unusual  exertion  of  the  voice.  —  Stress 
of  weather,  constraint  imposed  by  continued  bad  weather ; 
as,  to  be  driven  back  to  port  by  stress  of  weather.  —  To 
lay  streiB  upon,  to  attach  great  importance  to ;  to  em- 

Shasize.    "  Consider  how  great  a  stress  is  laid  upon  this 
uty."    Atterbury.  —  To  put  stress  upon,  or  To  put  to  a 
etresB,  to  strain. 

Stress  (strSs),  v.  t.   1.  To  press ;  to  urge ;  to  distress  ; 

to  put  to  difficulties.     [-R.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  subject  to  stress,  pressure,  or  strain. 

Stress'ful  (-ful),  a.    Having  much  stress.  Rush. 

Stretch  (strech),   V.  t.      [imp.   &  p.  p.   Steetched 

(strScht)  J  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.   Stretching.]     [OE.  strec- 

chen,  AS.  streccan;  akin  to  D.  sirek/cen,  G.  strecken, 

OHG.  strecchen,  Sw.  sirdcka,  Dan.  strsekke;  cf.  AS.  slrsec, 

strec,  strong,  violent,  G.  sirack  straight ;  of  uncertain 

origin,  perhaps  akin  to  E.  strong.  Cf.  Stbaight.]    1.  To 

reach  out ;  to  extend ;  to  put  forth. 

And  stretch  forth  his  neck  long  and  small.     Chaucer. 
I  in  conquest  stretched  mine  arm.  Shak. 

2.  To  draw  out  to  the  full  length ;  to  cause  to  extend 
in  a  straight  line  ;  as,  to  stretch  a  cord  or  rope. 

3.  To  cause  to  extend  in  breadth ;  to  spread ;  to  ex- 
pand ;  as,  to  stretch  cloth  ;  to  stretch  the  wings. 

4.  To  make  tense ;  to  tighten ;  to  distend  forcibly. 
The  02  hath  therefore  stretched  his  yoke  in  vain.      Shak. 

B.  To  draw  or  pull  out  to  greater  length ;  to  strain ; 
as,  to  stretch  a  tendon  or  muscle. 

Awake,  my  soul,  stretch  every  nerve.     Doddridge. 

6.  To  exaggerate ;  to  extend  too  far ;  as,  to  stretch 
the  truth ;  to  stretch  one's  credit. 

They  take  up,  one  day,  the  most  violent  and  stretched  prerog- 
ative. Burke. 

Stretch,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  extended ;  to  be  drawn  out 
in  length  or  in  breadth,  or  both ;  to  spread  ;  to  reach  ; 
as,  the  iron  road  stretches  across  the  continent ;  the  lake 
stretches  over  fifty  square  miles. 

As  far  as  stretcheth  any  ground.  Qower. 

2.  To  extend  or  spread  one's  self,  or  one's  limbs  ;  as, 
the  lazy  man  yawns  and  stretches. 

3.  To  be  extended,  or  to  bear  extension,  without 
breaking,  as  elastic  or  ductile  substances. 

The  inner  membrane  .  .  .  because  it  would  stretch  and  yield, 
remained  unbroken.  Boyle. 

4.  To  strain  the  truth ;  to  exaggerate ;  as,  a  man  apt 
to  stretch  in  his  report  of  facts.     [Obs.  or  Colloq.] 

6.  {Naut.)  To  sail  by  the  wind  under  press  of  canvas ; 
as,  the  ship  stretched  to  the  eastward.  Sam.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Stretch  out,  an  order  to  rowers  to  extend  themselves 
forward  in  dipping  the  oar. 

Stretch,  n.  1.  Act  of  stretching,  or  state  of  being 
stretched ;  reach ;  effort ;  struggle ;  strain ;  as,  a  stretcli 
of  the  limbs ;  a  stretch  of  the  imagination. 

By  stretch  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to  gain.      Dryden. 

Those  put  a  lawful  authority  upon  the  stretchy  to  the  abuse  of 
power,  ui.der  the  color  of  prerogative.  V Estrange. 

2.  A  continuous  line  or  surface ;  a  continuous  space  of 
time ;  as,  grassy  stretches  of  land. 

A  great  stretch  of  cultivated  country.        W.  Black. 
But  all  of  them  left  me  a  week  at  a  stretch.    E.  Eggleston. 

3.  The  extent  to  winch  anything  may  be  stretched. 
Quotations,  in  their  utmost  stretchy  can  signify  no  more  than 

that  Luther  lay  under  severe  agonies  of  mind.  Atterbunj. 

This  is  the  utmost  stretch  that  nature  can.    Granville. 

4.  (Naut.)  The  reach  or  extent  of  a  vessel's  progress 
on  one  tack  ;  a  tack  or  board. 

5.  Course  ;  direction ;  as,  the  stretch  of  seams  of  coal. 
To  be  on  the  stretch,  to  be  obliged  to  use  one's  utmost 

powers.  —  Home  stretch.    See  under  Home,  a. 

Stretch'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
stretches. 

2.  (Masonry)  A  brick  or  stone  laid  with  its  longer  di- 
mension in  the  line  of  direction  of  the  wall.  Gwilt. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  piece  of  timber  used  in  building. 

4.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  narrow  crosspiece  in  the  bottom  of  a 
boat  against  which  a  rower  braces  his  feet,  (b)  A  cross- 
piece  placed  between  the  sides  of  a  boat  to  keep  them 
apart  when  hoisted  up  and  griped.  Dana. 

5.  A  litter,  or  frame,  for  carrying  disabled,  wounded, 
or  dead  persons. 

6.  An  overstretch- 
ing of  the  truth;  a 
lie.     [Slang'] 

7.  One  of  the  rods 
in  an  umbrella,  at- 
tached at  one  end 
to  one  of  the  ribs, 
and  at  the  other  to 
the  tube  sliding  up- 
on the  handle. 

8.  An  instrument 
for  stretching  boots 
or  gloves. 

9.  The  frame  upon  which  canvas  is  stretched  for  a 
painting. 

Stretch'lng,  a.  &  n.  from  Stretch,  v. 

Stretching  course  (Masonry),  a  course  or  series  of  stretch- 
ers.   See  Stretcher,  2.  Britton. 

II  Stret'to  (strat'to),  n.  [It.,  close  or  contracted, 
pressed.]  (Mus.)  (a)  The  crowding  of  answer  upon 
subject  near  the  end  of  a  fugue,  (b)  In  an  opera  or  ora- 
torio, a  coda,  or  winding  up,  in  an  accelerated  time. 
[Written  also  stretta.'] 

Strew  (strji  or  stro ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Strewed  (strjid  or  strod) ;  p.  p.  Strewn  (strun  or 
stron) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Strewing.]  [OE.  str'ewen, 
strawen,  AS.  strewian,  stredwian;  akin  to  OFries. 
slrewa,  OS.  strewian,  D.  sirooijen,  G.  streuen,  OHG. 
strewen,  Icel.  stra,  Sw.  stro,  Dan.  slr'de,  Goth,  straujan, 
Ii.  lUrnere,  stratum,  Gr.   crrpiovviivai.,  (rTopvuvm,   Skr. 
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stj:  V166.  Cf.  Stratum,  Straw,  Street.]  1.  To  scat- 
ter ;  to  spread  by  scattering ;  to  cast  or  throw  loosely 
apart ;  —  used  of  solids,  separated  or  separable  into  parts 
or  particles ;  as,  to  strew  seed  in  beds ;  to  strew  sand  on 
or  over  a  floor ;  to  strew  flowers  over  a  grave. 

And  strewed  his  mangled  limbs  about  the  field.    Dryden. 

On  a  principal  table  a  desk  was  open  and  many  papers  [were] 

strewn  about.  Beaconsjield. 

2.  To  cover  more  or  less  thickly  by  scattering  some- 
thing over  or  upon ;  to  cover,  or  lie  upon,  by  having  been 
scattered ;  as,  they  strewed  the  ground  with  leaves ; 
leaves  strewed  the  ground. 

The  snow  which  does  the  top  of  Pindus  strew.    Spenser, 
Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  ?        Pope. 

3.  To  spread  abroad ;  to  disseminate. 

She  may  strew  dangerous  conjectures.  Shak. 

Strewing  (stru'Ing  or  stro'-),  n.  1.  The  act  of  scat- 
tering or  spreading. 

2.  Anything  that  is,  or  may  be,  strewed ;  ^used  chiefly 
in  the  plural.  Shak. 

Strew'ment  (-ment),  n.  Anything  scattered,  as  flow- 
ers for  decoration.     [OJs.]  Shak, 

Strewn  (strun  or  stron),  p.  p.  of  Strew. 

Strl'a  (stri'a|),  re. ; pi,  Strle  (-e).  [L.,  a  furrow,  chan- 
nel, hoUow.]  1.  A  minute  groove,  or  channel ;  a  thread- 
like line,  as  of  color ;  a  narrow  structural  band  or  line  ; 
a  striation ;  as,  the  strise,  or  groovings,  produced  on  a 
rock  by  a  glacier  passing  over  it ;  the  strise  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  shell ;  a  stria  of  nervous  matter  in  the  brain. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  fiUet  between  the  flutes  of  columns,  pi- 
lasters, or  the  like.  Oxf.  Gloss. 

Strl'ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Striated  (-a-tSd) ; 
p.pr.&vb.  n.  Striating.]  [See  Striate,  a.]  To  mark 
with  striae.    "jSft'ia^ed  longitudinally."  Owen. 

Strl'ate  (stri'St),     1  a.     [L.  striatus,  p.  p.  of  striare 

Stri'a-ted  (-a-ted),  J  to  furnish  with  channels,  from 
stria  a  channel.]  Marked  with  striae,  or  fine  grooves, 
or  lines  of  color ;  showing  narrow  structural  bands  or 
lines ;  as,  a  striated  crystal ;  striated  muscular  fiber. 

Strl-a'tion  (strt-a'sbiSn),  n,  1.  The  quality  or  condi- 
tion of  being  striated. 

2.  A  stria ;  as,  the  striations  on  a  shell. 

II  Stri-a'tum  (-turn),  n.  [NL.]  (Anat.)  The  corpus 
striatum. 

Strl'a-ture  (strl'a-tiir),  n,     [L.  striatura.']    A  stria. 

Strlch  (strlk),  re.  [Cf.  L.  strix,  strigis,  a  screech 
owl.]    (Zo'ol.)  An  owl.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Strlck,  n.  A  bunch  of  hackled  flax  prepared  for 
drawing  into  slivers.  Knight. 

Strlck'en    (strik"n),   v>.p,  &   a.   from    Strike. 

1.  Struck  ;  smitten ;  woun(ied ;  as,  the  stricken  deer. 
[See  Strike,  ?i.] 

2.  Worn  out ;  far  gone ;  advanced.  See  Strike,  v.  t.,  21. 

Abraham  was  old  and  well  stricken  in  age.    Gen.  xxiv.  1. 

3.  Whole  ;  entire ;  —  said  of  the  hour  as  marked  by 
the  striking  of  a  clock.     [Scot.l 

He  persevered  for  a  stricken  hour  in  such  a  torrent  of  un- 
necessary tattle.  Sir  ([■.  Scott. 

Speeches  are  spoken  by  the  stricken  hour,  day  after  day, 
week,  perhaps,  after  week.  Bayne. 

Strlc'lde  (-k'l),  n.  [See  Strike.]  1.  An  instrument 
to  strike  grain  to  a  level  with  the  measure ;  a  strike. 

2.  An  instrument  for  whetting  scythes ;  a  rifle. 

3.  (Founding)  An  instrument  used  for  smoothing  the 
surface  of  a  core. 

4.  (Carp.  &  3Iason.)  A  templet ;  a  pattern. 

5.  An  instrument  used  in  dressing  flax.   [Prov.  Eng."] 
Strlc'kler  (-kler),  re.     See  Strickle. 
Strlckless,  re.    See  Strickle.     [Prov.  Eng."] 
Strict  (strikt),  a.     [Compar.  Stricter  (-er) ;  superl. 

Strictest.]  [L.  stricius,  p.  p.  of  stringere  to  draw  or 
bind  tight,  to  strain.    See  Strain,  and  cf.  Strait,  a.] 

1.  Strained ;  drawn  close  ;  tight ;  as,  a  strict  embrace ; 
a  strict  ligature.  Dryden. 

2.  Tense  ;  not  relaxed ;  as,  a  strict  fiber. 

3.  Exact ;  accurate  ;  precise ;  rigorously  nice ;  as,  to 
keep  strict  watch  ;  to  pay  strict  attention.  Shak. 

It  shall  be  still  in  strictest  measure.  Milton. 

4.  Governed  or  governing  by  exact  rules ;  observing 
exact  rules ;  severe  ;  rigorous ;  as,  very  strict  in  observ- 
ing the  Sabbath.  "  Through  the  strict  seuteries."  MiVon. 

5.  Rigidly  interpreted ;  exactly  limited ;  confined ; 
restricted  ;  as,  to  understand  words  in  a  strict  sense. 

6.  (Bot.)  Upright,  or  straight  and  narrow; — said  of 
the  shape  of  the  plants  or  their  flower  clusters. 

Syn.  —  Exact ;  accurate  ;  nice  ;  close  ;  rigorous ;  se- 
vere. —  Strict,  Severe.  Strict,  applied  to  a  person, 
denotes  that  he  conforms  in  his  motives  and  acts  to  a 
principle  or  code  by  which  he  is  bound ;  severe  is  strict 
with  an  implication  often,  but  not  always,  of  harshness. 
Strict  is  opposed  to  lax;  severe  is  opposed  to  gentle. 
And  rules  as  strict  his  labored  work  confine. 
As  if  the  Stagirite  o'erlooked  eacli  line.  Pope. 

Soon  moved  with  touch  of  blame,  thus  Eve  :  — 

"  Wliat  words  have  passed  thy  lips,  Adam  severe  !  '*    Milton. 

The  Strict  Observance,  or  Friars  of  the  Strict  Observance. 
(R.  C.  Ch.)  See  Obseevantine. 

Strlc'tlon  (strTk'shun),  re.  [L.  sirictio.  See  Strin- 
gent.] The  act  of  constricting,  or  the  state  of  being 
constricted. 

Line  of  strlction  (Geom.),  the  line  on  a  skew  surface 
that  cuts  each  generator  in  that  point  of  it  that  is  near- 
est to  the  succeeding  generator. 

Strict'ly,  '"'"•    In  a  strict  manner ;  closely  ;  precisely. 

Strlct'ness,  re.     Quality  or  state  of  being  strict. 

Strlc'ture  (strTk'tiJr ;  135),  n.  [L.  striclura  a  con- 
traction, from  stringere,  strictvm,  to  draw  tight :  cf.  F. 
stricture.     See  Strict.]     1.  Strictness.     [06s.] 

A  man  of  stricture  and  firm  abstinence.  Shak. 

2.  A  stroke;  a  glance;  a  touch.  [Ofts.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

3.  A  touch  of  adverse  criticism ;  censure. 

[I  have]  pivcn  myself  the  liberty  of  these  strictures  by  way  of 
reflection  on  all  and  every  passage.  Hammond. 


4.  (Med.)  A  localized  morbid  contraction  of  any  pas« 
sage  of  the  body.  Cf.  Organic  stricture,  and  Spasmodic 
stricture,  under  Organic,  and  Spasmodic        Arbuthnot, 

Stiic'tured  (strTk'tiiid),  a.  (Med.)  Affected  with  a 
stricture  ;  as,  a  strictured  duct. 

Stild  (strid),  re.    [See  Stride.]    A  narrow  passage  be- 
tween precipitous  rocks  or  banks,  which  looks  as  if  it 
might  be  crossed  at  a  stride.     [Prov.  Eng,']         Eowitt. 
This  striding  place  is  called  the  Strid.     Wcn-dsworth. 

Stride  (strid),  v.  i,  [imp.  Strode  (strod)  (Obs.  Strid 
(strid)) ;  p.  p.  Stridden  (strid'd'n)  (Obs.  Strid);  p,  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Striding.]  [AS.  strldan  to  stride,  to  strive; 
akin  to  LG.  striden,  OFries.  strida  to  strive,  D.  strijden 
to  strive,  to  contend,  G.  streiien,  OHG.  strltan;  of  un- 
certain origin.  Cf.  Straddle.]  1.  To  walk  with  long 
steps,  especially  in  a  measured  or  pompous  manner. 
Mars  in  the  middle  of  the  shining  shield 
Is  graved,  and  strides  along  the  liquid  field.    Drydm, 

2.  To  stand  with  the  legs  wide  apart ;  to  straddle. 

Stride,  v.  t.  l.  To  pass  over  at  a  step ;  to  step  over. 
"  A  debtor  that  not  dares  to  stride  a  limit.''  Shak. 

2.  To  straddle ;  to  bestride. 

I  mean  to  stride  your  steed.  Shak, 

Stride,  n.    The  act  of  striding ;  a  long  step  ;  the  space 
measured  by  a  long  step ;  as,  a  masculine  stride.     Pope. 
God  never  meant  that  man  should  scale  the  heavens 
By  strides  of  human  wisdom,  Coivper, 

Strl'dent  (strl'dent),  a.  [L.  stridens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
stridere  to  make  a  grating  or  creaking  noise.]  Char* 
acterized  by  harshness  ;  grating ;  shrill.  "  A  strident 
voice."  Thackeray. 

II  Strl'dor  (-dSr),  n.  [L.,  from  stridere  to  make  any 
harsh,  grating,  or  creaking  sound.]  A  harsh,  shrill,  or 
creaking  noise.  Dryden, 

Strld'U-late  (strld'u-lat ;  135),  v.  i.  [See  Stridulous.] 
To  make  a  shrill,  creaking  noise;  specifically  (Zo'ol.), 
to  make  a  shrill  or  musical  soimd,  such  as  is  made  by 
the  males  of  many  insects. 

Strld'U-la'tion  (-la'shtin),  n.  The  act  of  stridvdating. 
Specifically :  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  The  act  of  making  shrill  sounds 
or  musical  notes  by  rubbing  together  certain  hard  parts, 
as  is  done  by  the  males  of  many  insects,  especially  by 
Orthoptera,  such  as  crickets,  grasshoppers,  and  locusts. 
(b)  The  noise  itself. 

(5^^  The  crickets  stridulate  by  rubbing  together  the 
strong  nervures  of  the  fore  wings.  Many  grasshoppers 
stridulate  by  rubbing  the  hind  legs  across  strong  nerv- 
ures on  the  fore  wings.  The  green  grasshoppers  and 
katydids  stridulate  by  means  of  special  organs  at  the 
base  of  the  fore  wings. 

Strld'U-la'tOr  (strTd'iS-la'ter),  re.  [NL.]  That  which 
stridulates.  Darwin. 

Strid'U-la-tO-ry  (-ii-la-to-ry),  a.    Stridulous ;  able  to 
stridulate ;  used  in  stridulating ;  adapt- 
ed for  stridulation.  Darwin. 

Strid'U-lous  (-liis),  a.  [L.  stridulus. 
See  Strident.]  Making  a  shrill,  creak- 
ing sound.  Sir  T,  Browne.  , 

The  Sarmatian  boor  driving  his  strididous 
cart.  Longfellow. 

Striduloas  laryn^tls  (Med.),  a  form  of 
croup,  or  laryngitis,  in  children,  associ- 
ated with  dyspnoea,  occurring  usually 
at  night,  and  marked  by  crowing  or 
stridulous  breathing. 

Strife  (strif),  n.    [OF.  estrif.    See 
Strive.]     1.  The  act  of  striving;  ear-   O.Tg^ns  on  tiie 
nest  endeavor.     [ArchaiC]  Shak.    ^.'"fet';  enlaJ^ed' 

2.  Exertion  or  contention  for  superi- 
ority ;  contest  of  emulation,  either  by  intellectual  or 
physical  efforts. 

Doting  about  questions  and  strifes  of  words.    1  Tim.  vi.  4. 
Thus  gods  contended  —  noble  strife  — 
Who  most  should  ease  the  wants  of  life.     Congreve. 

3.  Altercation ;  violent  contention ;  fight ;  battle. 

Twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  strife.        Shak, 
These  vows,  thus  granted,  raised  a  strife  above 
Betwixt  the  god  of  war  and  queen  of  love.  Dryden. 

4.  That  which  is  contended  against ;  occasion  of  con- 
test.   [Obs.l   "  Lamenting  her  unlucky  rfW/e. "  Spenser. 

Syn.  — Contest;  struggle;  quarrel.    See  Contention. 

Strlfe'ful  (-ful),  a.    Contentious ;  discordant. 

The  ape  was  strifeful  and  ambitious.  Spenser. 

Stri'gate  (stri'gSt),  a,  (Zo'ol.)  Having  transverse 
bands  of  color. 

II  Strl'ges  (stri'jez),  re.  pi.  [L.,  pi.  of  strix  a  screech 
owl ;  cf.  Gr.  <rrpi^  a  screaming  night  bird.]  (Zo'ol.)  The 
tribe  of  birds  wliich  comnrises  the  owls. 

Strig'll  (strTj'il),  re.  '[L.  sirigilis,  from  stringere  to 
graze,  scrape.]  (Gr.  &  Rom.  Antiq.)  An  instrument  of 
metal,  ivory,  etc.,  used  for  scraping  the  skin  at  tlie  b-ith. 

Strlg'll-lcse' (-los'), c.  [Dim.  fr.  s(r('^osf.]  (5o<.)Set 
with  stiff,  slender  bristles. 

Stri'gine  (stri'jin),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
owls ;  owl-like. 

Strlg'ment  (strTg'mfnt),  re.  [L.  s/n(/nip«/i(n!.]  Scrap- 
ing ;  that  which  is  scraped  off.    [Ofe.t.]      Sir  T.  Browne, 

Strl-gose'  (strT-gos'  or  stri'poi='),  "•  [Of.  P.  s/rigiieux. 
See  Strigil.]  (Bot.)  Set  with  stiff,  straight  bristles ; 
hispid ;  as,  a  .<:trigose  leaf. 

Strl'gous  (str'i'giSs),  a.    (Bot.)  Strigose.     [if.] 

Strike  (strTk),  v.  t.  [imp.  Struck  (strSk) ;  p.  p. 
Struck,  Stricken  (strTk''n)  (Strook  (striTOk),  Strucken 
(stri5k"n),  Obs.);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Striking.  Struck  ia 
more  commonly  used  in  the  p.  p.  than  stricken.']  [OE. 
striken  to  strike,  proceed,  flow,  AS.  strlcnn  to  go,  pro- 
ceed ;  akin  to  D.  strijken  to  rub,  stroke,  strike,  to  move, 
go,  G.  streichen,  OHG.  .':lrihhan,  L.  stringere  to  touch 
lightly,  to  graze,  to  strip  off  (but  perhaps  not  to  L. 
stringere  in  the  sense  to  draw  tight),  striga  a  row,  a  fur- 
row. Cf.  Streak,  Stroke.]  1.  To  touch  or  hit  with 
some  force,  either  with  the  hand  or  with  an  instrument ; 
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to  smite ;  to  give  a  blow  to,  either  with  the  hand  or  with 

any  instrument  or  missile. 

He  at  Philippi  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer  ;  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Caseins.  Shak. 

2.  To  come  in  collision  with  ;  to  strike  against ;  as,  a 
»  bullet  struck  him ;  the  wave  struck  the  boat  amidships ; 

the  ship  struck  a  reef. 

3.  To  give,  as  a  blow ;  to  impel,  as  with  a  blow ;  to 
give  force  to  ;  to  dash  ;  to  cast. 

They  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and  sti-ike  it  on  the  two  eide- 

poBts.  £x.  xii.  7. 

Who  wouM  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow.   Byron. 

4.  To  stamp  or  impress  with  a  stroke  ;  to  coin  ;  as,  to 
strike  coin  from  metal ;  to  strike  dollars  at  the  mint. 

5.  To  thrust  in ;  to  cause  to  enter  or  penetrate ;  to  set 
in  the  earth ;  as,  a  tree  strikes  its  roots  deep. 

6.  To  punish ;  to  afflict ;  to  smite. 

To  punish  the  just  is  not  good,  nor  to  strike  princes  for  eq^iiity. 

Frov.  xvii.  26. 

7.  To  cause  to  sound  by  one  or  more  beats ;  to  indi- 
cate or  notify  by  audible  strokes ;  as,  the  clock  strikes 
twelve  ;  the  drums  strike  up  a  march. 

8.  To  lower ;  to  let  or  take  down ;  to  remove ;  as,  to 
strike  sail ;  to  siiike  a  ilag  or  an  ensign,  as  in  token  of 
surrender ;  to  strike  a  yard  or  a  topmast  in  a  gale ;  to 
strike  a  tent ;  to  strike  the  centering  of  an  arch. 

9.  To  make  a  sudden  impression  upon,  as  by  a  blow  ; 
to  affect  sensibly  with  some  strong  emotion ;  as,  to  strike 
the  mind  with  surprise  ;  to  strike  one  with  wonder, 
alarm,  dread,  or  horror. 

Nice  works  of  art  strike  and  surprise  us  most  on  the  first 

view.  Atterbury. 

They  please  as  beauties,  here  as  wonders  strike.    Pope. 

10.  To  affect  in  some  particular  manner  by  a  sudden 
impression  or  impulse ;  as,  the  plan  proposed  strikes  me 
favorably ;  to  strike  one  dead  or  blind. 

How  often  has  he  stricken  you  dumb  with  his  irony  1   Landor. 

11.  To  cause  or  produce  by  a  stroke,  or  suddenly,  as 
by  a  stroke ;  as,  to  strike  a  light. 

Waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land.    Milton. 

12.  To  cause  to  ignite  ;  as,  to  strike  a  match. 

13.  To  make  and  ratify  ;  as,  to  strike  a  bargain. 
IS^^  Probably  borrowed  from  the  L.  fcedus  ferire,  to 

strike  a  compact,  so  called  because  an  animal  was  struck 
and  killed  as  a  sacrifice  on  such  occasions. 

14.  To  take  forcibly  or  fraudulently ;  as,  to  strike 
money.     [OM  Slang'} 

15.  To  level,  as  a  measure  of  grain,  salt,  or  the  like, 
by  scraping  off  with  a  straight  instrument  what  is  above 
the  level  of  the  top. 

16.  (^Masonry)  To  cut  off,  as  a  mortar  joint,  even  with 
the  face  of  the  wall,  or  inward  at  a  slight  angle. 

17.  To  hit  upon,  or  light  upon,  suddenly ;  as,  my  eye 
Struck  a  strange  word  ;  they  soon  struck  the  trail. 

18.  To  borrow  money  of  ;  to  make  a  demand  upon  ; 
S8,  he  struck  a  friend  for  five  dollars.     \_Slang'\ 

19.  To  lade  into  a  cooler,  as  a  liquor.      B.  Edwards. 

20.  To  stroke  or  pass  lightly  ;  to  wave. 

Behold-,  I  thought,  He  will  .  .  .  strike  his  hand  over  the  place, 
and  recover  the  leper.  2  Kings  v.  11. 

21.  To  advance ;  to  cause  to  go  forward ;  —  used  only 
in  past  participle.    "  Well  struck  in  years."  Shak. 

To  strike  an  attitude.  To  strike  a  balance.  See  under 
Attitude,  and  Balance.  —  To  strike  a  jury  (Law),  to  con- 
stitute a  special  jury  ordered  by  a  court,  by  each  party 
striking  out  a  certain  number  of  names  from  a  prepared 
list  of  jurors,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  number  of  persons 
required  by  law.  Burrill.  —  To  strike  a  lead,  {a)  (Mining) 
To  find  a  vein  of  ore.  (h)  Fig. :  To  &id  a  way  to  fortune. 
[Colloq.]  —  To  strike  a  ledger  or  an  account,  to  balance  it.  — 
To  strike  hands  with,  (a)  To  shake  hands  with.  Halli- 
well.  (b)  To  make  a  compact  or  agreement  with  ;  to 
agree  with.  —  To  strike  off.  (a)  To  erase  from  an  account ; 
to  deduct ;  as,  to  strike  off  the  interest  of  a  debt,  (b) 
(Print.)  To  impress ;  to  print ;  as,  to  strike  o^  a  thousand 
copies  of  a  book,  (c)  To  separate  by  a  blow  or  any  sudden 
action ;  as,  to  strike  off'  a  man's  head  with  a  sword ;  to 
strike  off  what  is  superfluous  or  corrupt.  —  To  strike  oil, 
to  find  petroleum  when  boring  for  it ;  hence,  figuratively, 
to  make  a  lucky  hit  financially.  [Slang,  U.  S.]  —  To 
strike  one  luck,  to  shake  hands  with  one  and  wish  good 
luck.  [Obs.\  Beau.  &  Fl.  —To  strike  out.  (a)  To  pro- 
duce by  collision ;  to  force  out ;  as,  to  strike  out  sparks 
with  steel,  (b)  To  blot  out ;  to  efface ;  to  erase.  "  To 
methodize  is  as  necessary  as  ^0  5^r?^e  ow^."  Pope,  (c)  To 
form  by  a  quick  efiort ;  to  devise  ;  to  invent ;  to  contrive ; 
as,  to  strike  out  a  new  plan  of  finance,  (d)  (Baseball) 
To  cause  a  player  to  strike  out ;  —  said  of  the  pitcher. 
See  To  strike  out,  under  Strike,  v.  i.  —  To  strike  sail. 
See  imder  Sail.  —  To  strike  up.  (a)  To  cause  to  sound ; 
to  begin  to  beat.  "  Strike  up  the  drums."  Shak.  (h) 
To  begin  to  sing  or  play ;  as,  to  strike  up  a  tune,  (e)  To 
raise  (as  sheet  metal),  in  making  dishes,  pans,  etc.,  by 
blows  or  pressure  in  a  die.  —  To  strike  work,  to  quit  work ; 
to  go  on  a  strike. 

Strike  (strik),  v.  i.  1.  To  move  ;  to  advance ;  to  pro- 
oeed  ;  to  take  a  course  ;  as,  to  strike  into  the  fields. 

A  mouse  . . .  struck  forth  sternly  [boldly].    Piers  Plowman. 

2.  To  deliver  a  quick  blow  or  thrust ;  to  give  blows. 

And  fiercely  took  his  trenchant  blade  in  hand. 
With  which  he  stroke  so  furious  and  so  fell.        Spenser. 
Strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools.  Shak. 

3.  To  hit ;  to  collide  ;  to  dash ;  to  clash ;  as,  a  ham- 
mer strikes  against  the  bell  of  a  clock. 

4.  To  sound  by  percussion,  with  blows,  or  as  if  with 
blows ;  to  be  struck  ;  as,  the  clock  strikes. 

A  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell.  Byron. 

5.  To  make  an  attack ;  to  aim  a  blow. 

A  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory.  Shak. 

Struck  for  the  throne,  and  striking  found  his  doom.    Tennyson. 

6.  To  touch  ;  to  act  by  appulse. 

Hinder  light  but  from  striking  on  it  [porphyry],  and  its  colors 
vanish.  Locke. 
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7.  To  run  upon  a  rock  or  bank  ;  to  be  stranded  ;  as, 
the  ship  struck  in  the  night. 

8.  To  pass  with  a  quick  or  strong  effect ;  to  dart ;  to 
penetrate. 

Till  a  dart  strike  through  his  liver.       Prov.  vii.  23. 

Now  and  then  a  glittering  beam  of  wit  or  passion  strikes 

through  the  obscurity  of  the  poem.  Dryden. 

9.  To  break  forth ;  to  commence  suddenly ;  —  with 
into  ;  as,  to  strike  into  reputation ;  to  strike  into  a  run. 

10.  To  lower  a  flag,  or  colors,  in  token  of  respect,  or 
to  signify  a  surrender  of  a  ship  to  an  enemy. 

That  the  English  ships  of  war  should  not  strike  in  the  Dan- 
ish seas.  £^.  Buniet. 

11.  To  quit  work  in  order  to  compel  an  increase,  or 
prevent  a  reduction,  of  wages. 

12.  To  become  attached  to  something  ;  —  said  of  the 
spat  of  oysters. 

13.  To  steal  money.     {Old  Slang,  Eng.  ]  Nares. 
To  strike  at,  to  aim  a  blow  at.  —  To  strike  for,  to  start 

suddenly  on  a  course  for.  —  To  strike  home,  to  give  a  blow 
which  reaches  its  object ;  to  strike  with  effect.  —  To 
strike  in.  (a)  To  enter  suddenly,  (b)  To  disappear  from 
the  surface,  with  internal  effects,  as  an  eruptive  disease, 
(c)  To  come  in  suddenly  ;  to  interpose ;  to  interrupt.  "  I 
proposed  the  embassy  of  Constantinople  for  Mr.  Hen- 
shaw,  butmy  Lord  Winchelsea  «<j-Mcii?i."  Evelyn,  (d) 
To  join  in  after  another  has  begun,  as  In  singing.  —  To 
strike  in  with,  to  conform  to ;  to  suit  itself  to ;  to  side 
with  ;  to  join  with  at  once.  "  To  assert  this  is  to  strike  in 
with,  the  known  enemies  of  God's  grace."  South.  — la 
strike  out.  (a)  To  start ;  to  wander ;  to  make  a  sudden 
excursion ;  as,  to  strike  out  into  an  irregular  course  of 
life,  (b)  To  strike  with  full  force,  (c)  (Baseball)  To 
be  put  out  for  not  hitting  the  ball  during  one's  turn 
at  the  bat.  —  To  strike  up,  to  commence  to  play,  as  a 
musician ;  to  begin  to  sound,  as  an  instrument.  "  Whilst 
any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up."  Shak, 
Strike  (strik),  n.     1.  The  act  of  striking. 

2.  An  instrument  with  a  straight  edge  for  leveling  a 
measure  of  grain,  salt,  and  the  like,  scraping  off  what  is 
above  the  level  of  the  top ;  a  strickle. 

3.  A  bushel ;  four  pecks.     [_Prov.  Eng.}  Tusser. 

4.  An  old  measure  of  four  bushels.     \_Ptov.  Eng.} 

5.  Fullness  of  measure  ;  hence,  excellence  of  quality. 

Three  hogsheads  of  ale  of  the  first  strike.    Sir  IT.  Scott. 

6.  An  iron  pale  or  standard  in  a  gate  or  fence.    [_Obs.  ] 

7.  The  act  of  quitting  work  ;  specifically,  such  an  act 
by  a  body  of  workmen,  done  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
compliance  with  demands  made  on  their  employer. 

Strikes  are  the  insurrections  of  labor.    P.  A.  Walker. 

8.  {Iron  Working)  A  puddler's  stirrer. 

9.  (Geol.)  The  horizontal  direction  of  the  outcropping 
edges  of  tilted  rocks ;  or,  the  direction  of  a  horizontal 
line  supposed  to  be  drawn  on  the  surface  of  a  tilted  stra- 
tum.    It  is  at  right  angles  to  the  dip. 

10.  The  extortion  of  money,  or  the  attempt  to  extort 
money,  by  threat  of  injury ;  blackmailing. 

Strike  block  ( Carp.),  a  plane  shorter  than  a  jointer,  used 
for  fitting  a  short  joint.  Moxon.  —  Strike  of  flax,  a  hand- 
ful that  may  be  hackled  at  once.  [Obs.  or  Prov.  En<].] 
Chaucer.  —  Strike  of  sugar.  {Sugar  Making)  (a)  The 
act  of  emptying  the  teache,  or  last  boiler,  in  which  the 
cane  juice  is  exposed  to  heat,  into  the  coolers.  (6)  The 
quantity  of  the  sirup  thus  emptied  at  once. 

Strik'er  (strik'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
strikes ;  specifically,  a  blacksmith's  helper  who  wields 
the  sledge. 

2.  A  harpoon ;  also,  a  harpooner. 

Wherever  we  come  to  an  anchor,  we  always  send  out  our 
strikers,  and  put  our  hooks  and  lines  overboard,  to  try  for  iish. 

Dumpier. 

3.  Awencher;  a  lewd  man.     [06*.]  Massinger. 

4.  A  workman  who  is  on  a  strike. 

5.  A  blackmailer  in  poUtics  ;  also,  one  whose  political 
influence  can  be  bought.     {Political  Cant} 

Strik'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Stetkb,  v. 

Striking  distance,  the  distance  through  which  an  object 
can  be  reached  by  striking ;  the  distance  at  which  a  force 
is  effective  when  directed  to  a  particular  object.  —  Strik- 
ing plate,  (a)  The  plate  against  which  the  latch  of  a  door 
lock  strikes  as  the  door  is  closed,  (b)  A  part  of  the  cen- 
tering of  an  arch,  which  is  driven  back  to  loosen  the 
centering  in  striking  it. 

Strik'ing,  a.  Affecting  with  strong  emotions ;  sur- 
prising ;  forcible ;  impressive ;  very  noticeable ;  as,  a 
striking  representation  or  image  ;  a  striking  resemblance. 
"  A  striking  fact."  De  Quincey.  —  Strik'lng-ly,  adv.  — 

Strik'ing-ness,  n. 

Stri'kle  (strTk"l),  n.    See  Strickle. 

String  (string),  n.  [OE.  string,  streng,  AS.  streng ; 
akin  to  D.  streng,  G.  Strang,  Icel.  strengr,  Sw.  Strang, 
Dan.  strseng;  probably  from  the  adj.,  E.  strong  (see 
Strong)  ;  or  perhaps  originally  meaning,  twisted,  and 
aldn  to  E.  strangle.}  1.  A  small  cord,  a  line,  a  twine,  or 
a  slender  strip  of  leather,  or  other  substance,  used  for 
binding  together,  fastening,  or  tying  things ;  a  cord, 
larger  than  a  thread  and  smaller  than  a  rope ;  as,  a  shoe 
string  ;  a  bonnet  string  ;  a  silken  string.  Shak. 

Round  Ormond's  knee  thou  tiest  the  mystic  string.    Prior. 

2.  A  thread  or  cord  on  which  a  number  of  objects  or 
parts  are  strung  or  arranged  in  close  and  orderly  succes- 
sion ;  hence,  a  line  or  series  of  things  arranged  on  a 
thread,  or  as  if  so  arranged ;  a  succession ;  a  concatena- 
tion :  a  chain  ;  as,  a  string  of  shells  or  beads ;  a  string  of 
dried  apples ;  a  string  of  houses  ;  a  string  of  arguments. 
"  A  string  of  islands."  Gibbon. 

3.  A  strip,  as  of  leather,  by  which  the  covers  of  a  book 
are  held  together.  Milton. 

4.  The  cord  of  a  musical  instrument,  as  of  a  piano, 
harp,  or  violin;  specifically  (pi.),  the  stringed  instru- 
ments of  an  orchestra,  in  distinction  from  the  wind  in- 
struments; as,  the  strings  took  up  the  theme.  "An 
instrument  of  ten  strings."  Ps.  xxxiii.  2. 

Me  softer  airs  befit,  and  softer  strings 

Of  lute,  or  viol  still.  Milton. 

5.  The  line  or  cord  of  a  bow.  Ps.  xi.  2. 

He  twangs  the  grieving  string.  Pope. 
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6.  A  fiber,  as  of  a  plant ;  a  little,  fibrous  root. 
Duckweed  putteth  forth  a  little  string  into  the  water,  from 

the  bottom.  Bacon, 

7.  A  nerve  or  tendon  of  an  animal  body. 

The  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed.    Mark  vii.  85. 

8.  (Shipbuilding)  An  inside  range  of  ceiling  planks, 
corresponding  to  the  sheer  strake  on  the  outside  and 
bolted  to  it. 

9.  (Bot.)  The  tough  fibrous  substance  that  unites  the 
valves  of  the  pericarp  of  leguminous  plants,  and  which 
is  readily  pulled  off ;  as,  the  strings  of  beans. 

10.  (Mining)  A  small,  filamentous  ramification  of  a 
metallic  vein.  Ure. 

11.  (Arch. )  Same  as  STEiNOCoirKSE. 

12.  (Billiards)  The  points  made  in  a  game. 

String  band  (Mns.),  a  band  of  musicians  using  only,  or 
chiefly,  stringed  instruments.  —  String  beans,  (a)  A  dish 
prepared  from  the  unripe  pods  of  several  kinds  of  beans ; 
—  so  called  because  the  strings  are  stripped  off.  (b)  Any 
kind  of  beans  in  which  the  pods  are  used  for  cooking 
before  the  seeds  are  ripe  ;  usually,  the  low  bush  bean.  — 
To  have  two  strings  to  one's  bow,  to  have  a  means  or  ex- 
pedient in  reserve  in  case  the  one  employed  fails. 

String  (string),  V.  t.     [imp.  Stkusg  (strung) ;  p.  p. 
Strung  (R.  Stringed  (stringd));^.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  String- 
ing.]    1.  To  furnish  with  strings ;  as,  to  string  a,  yiotin. 
Has  not  wise  nature  slrunij  the  legs  and  feet 
With  firmest  nerves,  designed  to  walk  the  street  ?    Gay, 

2.  To  put  in  tune  the  strings  of,  as  a  stringed  instru- 
ment, in  order  to  play  upon  it. 

For  here  the  Muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 

That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung.    Addison, 

3.  To  put  on  a  strmg ;  to  file ;  as,  to  string  beads. 

4.  To  make  tense ;  to  strengthen. 

Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  biood.    Dryden, 

5.  To  deprive  of  strings;  to  strip  the  strings  from; 
as,  to  string  beans.     See  String,  n.,  9. 

Strlng'board'  (-bord'),  n.     Same  as  Steingpiece. 

String'course'  (-kors'),  n.  (Arch.)  A  horizontal  band 
in  a  building,  forming  a  part  of  the  design,  whether 
molded,  projecting,  or  carved,  or  in  any  way  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Stringed  (strlngd),  a.  1.  Having  strings ;  as,  a 
stringed  instrument.  Ps.  cl.  4. 

2.  Produced  by  strings.  "  Answering  the  stringed 
noise."  Milton. 

Strin'gen-cy  (strln'jen-sj^),  n.  The  quality  or  statt 
of  being  stringent. 

II  Stnn-gen'do  (stren-jgn'dS),  a.  [It.]  {Mus.)  Ur- 
ging or  hastening  the  time,  as  to  a  climax. 

Strin'gent  (strin'jent),  a.  [L.  stringens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  stringere  to  draw  or  bind  tight.  See  Strain.]  Bind- 
ing strongly ;  making  strict  requirements ;  restrictive ; 
rigid ;  severe  ;  as,  stringent  rules. 

They  must  be  subject  to  a  sharper  penal  code,  and  to  a  more 
stringent  code  of  procedure.  Macaulay. 

—  Strln'gent-ly,  adv.  —  Strin'gent-ness,  n. 

String'er  (strlng'er),  n.  1.  One  who  strings;  one 
who  makes  or  provides  strings,  especially  for  bcws. 

Be  content  to  put  your  trust  in  honest  stringers.    Ascham, 

2.  A  libertine ;  a  wencher.     {Obs.}  Beau.  &  Fl. 

3.  (Railroad)  A  longitudinal  sleeper. 

4.  (Shipbuilding)  A  streak  of  planking  carried  round 
the  inside  of  a  vessel  on  the  under  side  of  the  beams. 

5.  (Carp.)  A  long  horizontal  timber  to  connect  uprights 
in  a  frame,  or  to  support  a  floor  or  the  like. 

Strlng'halt'  (-half),  n.  (Far,)  An  habitual  sudden 
twitching  of  the  liinder  leg  of  a  horse,  or  an  involuntary 
or  convulsive  contraction  of  the  muscles  that  raise  the 
hock.     [Written  also  springhalt,} 

String'1-ness  (-t-nes),  n.    Quality  of  being  stringy. 

String'less,  a.    Having  no  strings. 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument.  Shak, 

String'plece'  (-pes'),  n,  (Arch.)  (a)  A  long  piece  of 
timber,  forming  a  margin  or  edge  of  any  piece  of  con- 
struction ;  esp. :  (b)  One  of  the  longitudinal  pieces, 
supporting  the  treads  and  risers  of  a  flight  or  run  of 
stairs. 

String'y  (-"$),  a,  1.  Consisting  of  strings,  or  small 
threads ;  fibrous ;  filamentous  ;  as,  a  stringy  root. 

2.  Capable  of  being  drawn  into  a  string,  as  a  gluti- 
nous substance ;  ropy ;  viscid ;  gluey. 

Stringy  bark  (Bot.),  a  name  given  in  Australia  to  several 
trees  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus  (as  E.  amygdalina,  obliqua, 
capitellata,  macrorhyncha,  piperita,  pilularis,  and  tetro/- 
donta),  which  have  a  fibrous  bark  used  by  the  aborigines 
for  making  cordage  and  coarse  cloth. 

Strip  (strip),  V,  t,  {imp,  &  p,  p.  Stripped  (stript)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stripping.]  [OE.  stripen,  strepen,  AS. 
strypan  in  hestrypan  to  plunder ;  akin  to  D.  stroopen, 
MHG.  strotifen,  G.  streifen.}  1.  To  deprive ;  to  be- 
reave ;  to  make  destitute ;  to  plunder ;  especially,  to  de- 
prive of  a  covering ;  to  skin ;  to  peel ;  as,  to  strip  a  man 
of  his  possessions,  his  rights,  his  privileges,  his  reputa- 
tion ;  to  strip  one  of  his  clothes ;  to  strip  a  beast  of  his 
skin ;  to  strip  a  tree  of  its  bark. 

And  strippen  her  out  of  her  rude  array.       Chaucer, 
They  stripped  Joseph  out  of  his  coat.    Gen.  xxxvii.  23. 

Opinions  which  ...  no  clerg:yman  could  have  avowed  with- 
out imminent  risk  of  being  stripped  of  his  gown.        Macaulay, 

2.  To  divest  of  clothing ;  to  vmcover. 

Before  the  folk  herself  strippcth  she.         Chaucer. 
Strip  your  sword  stark  naked.  Shak, 

3.  (Naut,)  To  dismantle ;  as,  to  strip  a  ship  of  rigging, 
spars,  etc. 

4.  (Agric)  To  pare  off  the  surface  of,  as  land,  in  strips. 

5.  To  deprive  of  all  milk ;  to  milk  dry ;  to  draw  the 
last  milk  from ;  hence,  to  milk  with  a  peculiar  movement 
of  the  hand  on  the  teats  at  the  last  of  a  milking ;  as,  to 
strip  a  cow. 

6.  To  pass;  to  get  clear  of;  to  outstrip.     {Obs,} 
When  first  they  stripped  the  Malean  promontory.    Chapman, 

Before  he  reached  it  he  was  out  of  breath. 

And  then  the  other  stripped  him.  Beau.  5r  FU 
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7.  To  pull  or  tear  off,  as  a  covering ;  to  remove ;  to 
wrest  away ;  as,  to  strip  the  skin  from  a  beast ;  to  strip 
the  baric  from  a  tree ;  to  strip  the  clothes  from  a  man's 
back ;  to  strip  away  all  disguises. 

To  strip  bad  habits  from  a  corrupted  heart,  is  stripping  off  the 
skin.  Gilpin. 

8.  {Mack.)  (a)  To  tear  off  (the  thread)  from  a  bolt  or 
nut ;  as,  the  thread  is  stripped,  ib)  To  tear  off  the 
thread  from  (a  bolt  or  nut) ;  as,  the  bolt  is  stripped. 

9.  To  remove  the  metal  coating  from  (a  plated  arti- 
cle), as  by  acids  or  electrolytic  action. 

10.  (Carding)  To  remove  fiber,  flock,  or  lint  from  ;  — 
said  of  the  teeth  of  a  card  when  it  becomes  partly 
clogged. 

11.  To  pick  the  cured  leaves  from  the  stalks  of  (to- 
bacco) and  tie  them  into  "  hands  "  ;  to  remove  the  mid- 
rib from  (tobacco  leaves). 

Strip  (strip),  V.  i.  1.  To  take  off,  or  become  divested 
of,  clothes  or  covering ;  to  undress. 

2.  (Mack.)  To  fail  in  the  thread  ;  to  lose  the  thread, 
as  a  bolt,  screw,  or  nut.    See  Stkip,  v.  t.,  8. 

Strip,  n.  1.  A  narrow  piece,  or  one  comparatively 
long ;  as,  a  strip  of  cloth ;  a  strip  of  land. 

2.  {Mining)  A  trough  for  washing  ore. 

3.  (Gunnei-y)  The  issuing  of  a  projectile  from  a  rifled 
gfun  without  acquiring  the  spiral  motion.  Farrow. 

Stripe  (strip),  n.  [OD.  strijpe  a  stripe,  streak  ;  akin 
to  LG.  stripe,  D.  streep,  Dan.  stribe,  G.  streif,  streifen, 
MHG.  streifen  to  glide,  march.]  1.  A  line,  or  long, 
narrow  division  of  anything  of  a  different  color  or  struc- 
ture from  the  ground ;  hence,  any  linear  variation  of  color 
or  structure ;  as,  a  stripe,  or  streak,  of  red  on  a  green 
ground ;  a  raised  stripe. 

2.  (Weaving)  A  pattern  produced  by  arranging  the 
warp  threads  in  sets  of  alternating  colors,  or  in  sets  pre- 
eenting  some  other  contrast  of  appearance. 

3.  A  strip,  or  long,  narrow  piece  attached  to  something 
of  a  different  color ;  as,  a  red  or  blue  stripe  sewed  upon 
a  garment. 

4.  A  stroke  or  blow  made  with  a  whip,  rod,  scourge, 
or  the  like,  such  as  usually  leaves  a  mark. 

Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed.     Deut.  xxv.  3. 

5.  A  long,  narrow  discoloration  of  the  skin  made  by 
the  blow  of  a  lash,  rod,  or  the  like. 

Cruelty  marked  him  with  inglorious  stripes.    Thomson. 

6.  Color  indicating  a  party  or  faction ;  hence,  distin- 
guishing characteristic  ;  sign  ;  likeness  ;  sort ;  as,  per- 
sons of  the  same  political  stripe.     [_Colloq.  XJ.  5.] 

7.  pi.  {Mil. )  The  chevron  on  the  coat  of  a  noncommis- 
sioned officer. 

Stars  and  Stripes.    See  under  Stak,  n. 

Stripe,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Striped  (strlpt)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
»*.  re.  Striping.]  1.  To  make  stripes  upon;  to  form 
with  lines  of  different  colors  or  textures ;  to  variegate 
with  stripes. 

2.  To  strike ;  to  lash.     [22.] 

Striped  (stript  or  strip'ed),  a.  Having  stripes  of  dif- 
ferent colors ;  streaked. 

Striped  bass.  (Zo'dl.)  See  under  Bass.  —  Striped  maple 
(Bot.),  a  slender  American  tree  (Acer  Pennsylvanicum) 
with  finely  striped  bark.  Called  also  striped  dogwood, 
and  mooMwood.  —  Striped  mtdlet.  (Zool.)  See  Mullet, 
2.  —  Striped  snake  (Zool.),  the  garter  snake.  —  Striped 
squirrel  (Zool.),  the  chipmunk. 

Strlp'-leal'  (strTp'lef),  re.  Tobacco  which  has  been 
stripped  of  its  stalks  before  packing. 

Strlp'llng  C-lTng),  re.  [Dim.  of  strip  ;  as  if  a  small 
strip  from  the  main  stock  or  stem.]  A  youth  in  the 
state  of  adolescence,  or  just  passing  from  boyhood  to 
manhood ;  a  lad. 

Inquire  thou  whose  son  the  stripling  is.    1  Sam.  xvii.  56. 

Strlp'per  (-per),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  strips  ; 
specifically,  a  machine  for  stripping  cards. 

Strlp'pet  (-pet),  re.  [Dim.  of  strip.^  A  small  stream. 
[06s.]     "  A  little  brook  or  strippet."  Holinshed. 

Strlp'plng  (-ping),  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  strips. 

The  mutual  bows  and  courtesies  .  . .  are  remnants  of  the  orig- 
inal prostrations  and  strippings  of  the  captive.  N.  Spencer. 

Never  were  cows  that  required  such  stripping.    31rs.  Oaskell. 

2.  pi.  The  last  milk  drawn  from  a  cow  at  a  milking. 

II  Strl-so'res  (strt-so'rez),  re.  pi.  [NL. ;  cf.  L.  stridere 
to  creak,  whiz,  buzz.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  passerine 
birds  including  the  humming  birds,  swifts,  and  goatsuck- 
ers.    It  is  now  generally  considered  an  artificial  group. 

Strive  (striv),  v.  i.  [imp.  Strove  (strov) ;  p.  p. 
Striven  (strTv''n)  (Rarely,  Strove)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Strivino.]  [of.  estriver;  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  akin 
to  G.  streben,  D.  streven,  Dan.  strsebe,  Sw.  strdfva.  Cf. 
Strife.]  1.  To  make  efforts  ;  to  use  exertions ;  to  en- 
deavor with  earnestness  ;  to  labor  hard. 

"Was  it  for  tliis  that  his  ambition  strove 

To  equal  Csesar  first,  and  after,  Jove  ?  Cowley. 

2.  To  struggle  in  opposition ;  to  be  in  contention  or 
dispute  ;  to  contend ;  to  contest ;  —  followed  by  against 
or  with  before  the  person  or  thing  opposed ;  as,  strive 
against  temptation  ;  strive  for  the  truth.  Chaucer. 

My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man.    Oen.  vi.  3. 
Why  dost  thou  strive  against  him  ?    Job  xxxiii.  13. 
Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  hate, 
Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate.    Denkam. 

3.  To  vie  ;  to  compete  ;  to  be  a  rival.  Chaucer. 

[Not]  tliat  sweet  ptrove 
Of  Daphne,  by  Orontes  and  tlie  inspired 
Castahan  spring,  might  with  this  paradise 
Of  Eden  strive.  Milton. 

Syn.  — To  contend;  vie;  struggle;  endeavor;  aim. 

Strive,  re.    1.  An  effort  j  a  striving.   [iJ.]   Chapman. 

2.  Strife;  contention.     lOb.i.'}     Wyclif  (Lnke  xxi.  d). 

Strlved  (strivd),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Strive.    Striven. 

Yea,  so  have  I  strived  to  preach  tlie  gospel.    Rom.  xv.  20. 

Striven  (8trTv''n),  p.  p.  of  Strive. 

Strlv'er  (strlv'er),  re.    One  who  strives. 


Strlv'lng  (striv'Tng),  a.  &n.  from  Strive.  —  Strlv'- 
Ing-ly,  adv. 

Strls  (strTks),  re.     [L.  sirix,  strigis."]     (Arch.)  One  of 
the  liutings  of  a  column. 

Stroam  (strom),  v.  i.     [Prov.  E.  strtme  to  walk  with 
long  strides.]    1.  To  wander  about 
idly  and  vacantly.     [Obs.'] 

2.  To  take  long  strides  in  walk- 
ing.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

II  Stro-bi'la  (strS-bi'la),  re. ;  pi. 
SlROBILa)  (-le).  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  crrpo- 
PiXo's  anything  twisted,  a  pine 
cone.]  (Zool.)  (a)  A  form  of  the 
larva  of  certain  Disoophora  in  a 
state  of  development  succeeding 
the  scyphistoma.  The  body  of  the 
strobila  becomes  elongated,  and 
subdivides  transversely  into  a  se- 
ries of  lobate  segments  which  even- 
tually become  ephyrae,  or  young 
medusae,   (b)  A  mature  tapeworm. 

Strob'i-la'ceous  (str6b'T-ia'-     __       _   ^ 

shus),  a.    [See  STROBiL-i.l   (Bot.)  „.    ,,.,  ^„       °      ,„ 
(a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  strobile  'S  l^u^^rXw/ufJ^' 
or  cone,   (b)  Producing  strobiles.  ^  j  j 

Strob'i-la'tlon  (-shiin),  re.  (Zool.)  The  act  or  phe- 
nomenon of 
spontaneous- 
ly dividing 
transversely, 
as  do  certain 
species  of  an- 
nelids and 
helminths; 
transverse 
fission.     See  Illust.  under  Syilidian. 

Strob'lle  (strSb'Tl  or  stro'bil),  re.  [L.  strobilus  a  pine 
cone,  Gr.  (rrpo/SiAos:  cf.  F. 
strobile.']  [Written  also  stro- 
bil.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  multiple 
fruit  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or 
head,  as  that  of  the  hop  or 
pine,  especially  the  latter  and 
its  related  species  ;  a  cone. 

2.  (Biol.)  An  individual 
asexually  producing  sexual 
individuals  differing  from  it- 
self also  in  other  respects,  as 
the  tapeworm,  —  one  of  the 
forms  that  occur  in  metagen- 
esis. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Stro- 
bila. 

Stro-bil'1-form  (strS-bTl'I- 
fSrm),  a.  Shaped  like  a  strob- 
Ue. 


Strobilation  of  a  Turbellarian  (Microstomum). 
1  Primary  Division  ;  2  2  Secondary  Di^^sions  ; 
3  4  Subsequent  Divisions  of  a  Secondary  Zo- 
oid  ;  a  b  Mouths. 


a  Strobiles  of  Zamia  {Bot.). 
%nat.  size.  6  One  of  them 
partly  in  section. 


Strob'i-llne  (strSb'I-lTn  or 
-lin),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  strobile ;  strobilaceous ; 
strobiliform  ;  as,  strobiline  fruits. 

Strob'O-SCOpe  (-6-skop),  re.  [Gr.  a-rpoPoi  a  whirling 
+  -scope.]  1.  An  instrument  for  studying  or  observing 
the  successive  phases  of  a  periodic  or  varying  motion  by 
means  of  light  which  is  periodically  interrupted. 

2.  An  optical  toy  similar  to  the  phenakistoscope.  See 
Phenakistoscope. 

Stroc'kle  (strok'k'l),  re.  (Glass  Manuf.)  A  shovel 
with  a  turned-up  edge,  for  frit,  sand,  etc.  [Written  also 
strocal,  strode,  strokal.] 

Strode  (strod),  n.    See  Strude.     [Obs.] 

Strode,  imp.  of  Stride. 

Stroke  (strok),  obs.  imp.  of  Strike.    Struck. 

Stroke,  re.  [OE.  strok,  slrook,  strak,  fr.  striken.  See 
Strike,  v.  t.]  1.  The  act  of  striking ;  a  blow ;  a  hit ;  a 
knock ;  esp.,  a  violent  or  hostile  attack  made  with  the 
arm  or  hand,  or  with  an  instrument  or  weapon. 

His  hand  fetcheth  a  stroke  with  the  ax  to  cut  down  the  tree. 

Deut.  xix.  5. 

A  fool's  lips  enter  into  contention  and  his  mouth  calleth  for 
strokes.  Prov.  xviii.  6. 

He  entered  and  won  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  without 
striking  a  stroke.  Bacon. 

2.  The  result  or  effect  of  a  strilring ;  injury  or  afflic- 
tion ;  soreness. 

In  the  day  that  the  Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach  of  his  people, 
and  healeth  the  stroke  of  their  wound.  Isa.  xxx.  26. 

3.  The  striking  of  the  clock  to  tell  the  hour. 

Well,  but  what 's  o'clock  ? 
—  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten.  —  Well,  let  it  strike.        Shak. 

4.  A  gentle,  caressing  touch  or  movement  upon  some- 
thing ;  a  stroking.  Dryden. 

5.  A  mark  or  dash  in  writing  or  printing  ;  a  line  ;  the 
touch  of  a  pen  or  pencil ;  as,  an  up  stroke  ;  a  firm  stroke. 

O.  lasting  as  those  colors  may  they  shine, 

Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line.         Pope. 

6.  Hence,  by  extension,  an  addition  or  amendment  to 
a  written  composition  ;  a  toucli ;  as,  to  give  some  finish- 
ing strokes  to  an  essay.  Addison. 

7.  A  sudden  attack  of  disease  ;  especially,  a  fatal 
attack  ;  a  severe  disaster ;  any  affliction  or  calamity, 
especially  a  sudden  one ;  as,  a  stroke  of  apoplexy ;  the 
stroke  of  death. 

At  this  one  stroke  the  man  looked  dead  in  law.     llarte. 

8.  A  throb  or  beat,  as  of  the  heart.  Tennyson. 

9.  One  of  a  series  of  beats  or  movements  against  a 
resisting  medium,  by  means  of  which  movement  througli 
or  upon  it  is  accomplished;  as,  the  stroke  of  a  bird's 
wing  in  flying,  ol  an  oar  in  rowing,  ot  a  skater,  swim- 
mer, etc. ;  also :  (Roiviiig)  (a)  The  rate  of  succession  of 
stroke ;  as,  a  quick  stroke,  (b)  Tlie  oar  nearest  the  stern 
of  a  boat,  by  which  the  other  oars  are  guided ;  —  called 
also  stroke  oar.  (o)  The  rower  who  pulls  the  stroke  oar ; 
the  strokesraan. 

10.  A  powerful  or  sudden  effort  by  which  sometliing 


is  done,  produced,  or  accomplished ;  also,  something 
done  or  accomplished  by  such  an  effort ;  as,  a  stroke  of 
genius  ;  a  stroke  of  business  ;  a  master  stroke  of  policy. 

11.  (Mach.)  Themovement,  in  either  direction,  of  the 
piston  plunger,  piston  rod,  crosshead,  etc.,  as  of  a  steam 
engine  or  a  pump,  in  which  these  parts  have  a  recipro- 
cating motion ;  as,  the  forward  stroke  of  a  piston ;  also, 
the  entire  distance  passed  through,  as  by  a  piston,  in  such 
a  movement ;  as,  the  piston  is  at  haK  stroke. 

ISS^  The  respective  strokes  are  distinguished  as  up 
ana  down  strokes,  outward  and  inward  strokes,  or  for- 
ward and  back  strokes,  the  forward  stroke  in  stationary 
steam  engines  being  toward  the  crossliead,  but  in  loco- 
motives toward  the  front  of  the  vehicle. 

12.  Power ;  influence.  [Obs.]  "  Wliere  money beareth 
[hath]  all  the  stroke."  Eobynson  (Morels  Utopia). 

He  has  a  great  stroke  with  the  reader.         Dryden. 

13.  Appetite.     [Obs.]  Swift. 
To  keep  stroke,  to  make  strokes  in  unison. 

The  oars  were  silver. 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stro/ie.  Shak, 

Stroke  (strok),  v.  t.     [imp.  Sep.  p.  Stroked  (strokt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Stroking.]     [OE.  stroken,  straken,  AS. 
strdcian,  fr.  strican  to  go  over,  pass.     See  Strike,  v.  i., 
and  cf.  Straggle.]     1.  To  strike.     [Obs.] 
Ye  mote  with  the  plat  sword  again 
Stroken  him  in  the  wound,  and  it  will  close.    Chaucer. 

2.  To  rub  gently  in  one  direction  ;  especially,  to  pass 
the  hand  gently  over  by  way  of  expressing  kindness  or 
tenderness ;  to  caress ;  to  soothe. 

He  dried  the  falling  drops,  and,  yet  more  kind, 

He  stroked  her  cheeks.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  smooth  by  rubbing.  Longfellow. 

4.  (Masonry)  To  give  a  finely  fluted  surface  to. 

5.  To  row  the  stroke  oar  of ;  as,  to  stroke  a  boat. 
Strok'er  (strok'er),  re.     One  who  strokes ;  also,  one 

who  pretends  to  cure  by  stroking. 

Cures  worked  by  Greatrix  the  stroker.   Bp.  Warburton. 

Strokes'man  (stroks'man),  n.;pl.  Strokesmen  (-men). 
(Rowing)  The  man  who  rows  the  aftermost  oar,  and  whose 
stroke  ...  to  be  followed  by  the  rest.  Totten. 

Strok'lng  (strok'Ing),  re.  1.  The  act  of  rubbing 
gently  with  the  hand,  or  of  smoothing ;  a  stroke. 

I  doubt  not  with  one  gentle  stroking  to  wipe  away  ten  thou- 
sand tears.  miton. 

2.  (Needlework)  The  act  of  laying  small  gathers  in 
cloth  in  regular  order. 

3.  pi.  See  Stripping,  2.  Smollett. 
Stroll  (strol),  V.  i.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Strolled  (strold) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Strolling.]  [Cf.  Dan.  stryge  to  stroll, 
Sw.  stryka  to  stroke,  to  ramble,  dial.  Sw.  strykel  one 
who  strolls  about,  Icel.  strjUka  to  stroke,  D.  struikelen 
to  stumble,  G.  straucheln.  Cf.  STRnoGLE.]  To  wander 
on  foot ;  to  ramble  idly  or  leisurely ;  to  rove. 

These  mothers  stroll  to  beg  sustenance  for  their  helpless  in- 
fants. Sxv{fU  - 

Syn.  —  To  rove ;  roam ;  range  ;  stray. 

Stroll,  re.  A  wandering  on  foot ;  an  idle  and  leisure- 
ly walk ;  a  ramble. 

Stroll'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  stroUs ;  a  vagrant. 

II  Stro'ma  (stro'ma),  re./  pi.  Stromata  (-ta).  [L.,  a 
bed  covering,  Gr.  trTp!oij.a  a  couch  or  bed.]  1.  (Atiat.) 
(a)  The  connective  tissue  or  supporting  framework  of 
an  organ  ;  as,  the  stroma  of  the  kidney,  (b)  The  spongy, 
colorless  framework  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle  or  other  ceU. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  layer  or  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  especially 
that  part  of  the  thallus  of  certain  fungi  which  incloses 
the  peritliecia. 

Stro-mat'lo  (strS-mSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  o-Tpu/naTeu;  cover- 
let of  a  bed,  pi.  a-Tpaixarelq  patchwork  (for  sucli  a  cov- 
erlet), also  applied  to  several  miscellaneous  writings,  fr. 
<TTpwft.a  anything  spread  out  for  resting  upon,  a  bed,  fr. 
(jTpiavvvvaL  to  spread  out.]  Miscellaneous  ;  composed  of 
different  kinds. 

Stro'ma-tOl'O-gy  (stro'in4-t51'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  a-Tpu>p.a, 
CTTpm/iaTos,  a  bed  -}^  -logy.]  (Geol.)  The  history  of  the 
formation  of  stratified  rocks. 

Stromb  (str6m),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  marine  univalve 
moUusk  of  the  genus  Strombus  and  allied  genera.  See 
Conch,  and  Strombus. 

Strom'blte  (strom'bit),  n.  (Paleon.)  A  fossil  shell 
of  the  genus  Strombus. 

Strom'bold  (-boid),  a.  [Strombus  -f  -oid.]  (Zo'ol.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  Strombus. 

Strom-bu'll-form  (str5m-bu'll-f8rm),  a.  [NL.  Strom- 
bnltis,  dim.   of   strombus  +  -form.     See    Strombus.] 

1.  (Geol.)  Formed  or  shaped  like  a  top. 

2.  (Bot.)  Coiled  into  the  sliape  of  a  screw  or  a  helix. 

II  Strom'bUS  (strSm'biis),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  (rrpo^jSos.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of 
marine  gastropods 
in  which  the  shell 
has  the  outer  lip 
dilated  into  a  broad 
wing.  It  includes 
many  large  and 
handsome  species 
commonly  called 
conch  .'^/leHs,  or 
conch.';.  See  Conch. 

Stro'mey'er-Ite  strombus  (Strombus  mgas).    i  Tentacle 
(stro'mi'er-it),   re.        /  Foot  i  o  Operculum ;«  Verge. 
[So   named  from  the   German  chemist  Friodrich  Stro- 
meycr.]     (Min.)  A  steel-gray  mineral  of  metallic  luster. 
It  is  a  sulphide  of  silver  and  copper. 

Strond  (strHiul),  n.    Strand  ;  beacli.     [Obs.]      Shak. 

Strong  (striing  ;  115),  a.  [Compar.  Stronger  (strSn'. 
ger) ;  .luperl.  Stronobst  (-gBst).]  [AS.  Strang,  strong; 
akin  to  1).  it  G.  .ilrnig  strict,  rigorous,  OHG.  slrei)gi 
strong,  brave,  luirsli,  Iccl.  sirangr  strong,  severe,  Dan. 
streng,  Sw.  Strang  strict,  severe.  Cf.  Strength,  Stretch, 
String.]     1.  Having  active    physical  power,  or  great 
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physical  power  to  act ;   having  the  power  of  exerting 
great  bodily  force ;  vigorous. 

That  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labor.    Fs.  ciliv.  14. 
Orses  the  strong  to  greater  etrength  must  yield.     Dryden. 

2.  Having  passive  physical  power ;  having  ability  to 
bear  or  endure ;  firm  ;  hale ;  sound ;  robust ;  as,  a  strong 
constitution  ;  strong  health. 

3.  Solid  ;  tough  ;  not  easily  broken  or  injured  ;  able 
to  withstand  violence ;  able  to  sustain  attacks ;  not 
easily  subdued  or  taken;  as,  a  strong  beam;  a  strong 
rock ;  a  strong  fortress  or  town. 

4.  Having  great  miUtary  or  naval  force ;  powerful ; 
as,  a  strong  army  or  fleet ;  a  nation  strong  at  sea. 

5.  Having  great  wealth,  means,  or  resources ;  as,  a 
lirong  house,  or  company  of  merchants. 

6.  Keaching  a  certain  degree  or  limit  In  respect  to 
Btrength  or  numbers ;  as,  an  army  ten  thousand  strong. 

7.  Moving  with  rapidity  or  force ;  violent ;  forcible  ; 
impetuous  ;  as,  a  strong  current  of  water  or  wind ;  the 
wind  was  strong  from  the  northeast ;  a  strong  tide. 

8.  Adapted  to  make  a  deep  or  effectual  impression  on 
the  mind  or  imagination  ;  strildng  or  superior  of  the 
kind ;  powerful ;  forcible  ;  cogent ;  as,  a  strong  argu- 
ment ;  strong  reasons ;  strong  evidence ;  a  strong  exam- 
ple ;  strong  language. 

9.  Ardent ;  eager ;  zealous  ;  earnestly  engaged  ;  as,  a 
strong  partisan ;  a  strong  Whig  or  Tory. 

Her  mother,  ever  strong  against  that  match.        Shak. 

10.  Having  virtues  of  great  efficacy ;  or,  having  a  par- 
ticular quality  in  a  great  degree  ;  as,  a  strong  powder  or 
tincture  ;  a  strong  decoction  ;  strong  tea  or  coffee. 

11.  Full  of  spirit;  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
alcohol ;  intoxicating  ;  as,  strong  liquors. 

12.  Affecting  any  sense  powerfully ;  as,  strong  light, 
colors,  etc. ;  a  strong  flavor  of  onions ;  a  strong  scent. 

13.  Solid  ;  nourishing ;  as,  strong  meat.      lleb.  v.  12. 

14.  Well  established  ;  firm  ;  not  easily  overthrown  or 
altered  ;  as,  a  strong  custom  ;  a  strong  belief. 

15.  Violent ;  vehement ;  earnest ;  ardent. 

He  had  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  cry- 
ing and  tears.  Heb.  v.  7. 

16.  Having  great  force,  vigor,  power,  or  the  like,  as 
the  mind,  intellect,  or  any  faculty  ;  as,  a  man  of  a  strong 
mind,  memory,  judgment,  or  imagination. 

I  was  stronger  in  prophecy  than  in  criticism.      Dryden. 

17.  Vigorous ;  effective  ;  forcible ;  powerful. 
Like  her  sweet  voice  is  thy  harmonious  song, 

As  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  str07tg.  E.  Smith. 

18.  (Stock  Exchange)  Tending  to  higher  prices ;  ris- 
ing ;  as,  a  strong  market. 

19.  (Gram.)  (a)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  verb 
which  forms  its  preterit  (imperfect)  by  a  variation  in 
the  root  vowel,  and  the  past  participle  (usually)  by  the 
addition  of  -en  (with  or  without  a  change  of  the  root 
Towel) ;  as  in  the  verbs  strive,  strove,  striven ;  break, 
broke,  broken ;  drink,  drank,  drunk.  Opposed  to  weak, 
or  regular.  See  Weak.  (6)  Applied  to  forms  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  etc.,  which  retain  the  old  declensional  endings. 
In  the  Teutonic  languages  the  vowel  stems  have  held 
the  original  endings  most  firmly,  and  are  called  strong  ; 
the  stems  in  -n  are  called  weak;  other  consonant  stems 
conform,  or  are  irregular.  F.  A.  March. 

Strong  conjugation  (.Gram.),  the  conjugation  of  a  strong 
Terb ;  —  called  also  old,  or  irregular,  conjugation,  and 
distinguished  from  the  weak,  or  regular,  conjugation. 

B^^  Strong  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  self-ex- 
plaming  compounds ;  as,  rfron ^-backed,  rfroreff-based, 
strong-bodied,  sirong-coloied,  s/ rong-&sted,  strong-hand- 
•d,  strong-ribbed,  strong-smeUias,  strong-voiced,  etc. 

Syn.— Vigorous ;  powerful ;  stout ;  solid ;  firm ;  hardy ; 
muscular ;  forcible ;  cogent ;  valid.    See  Robust. 

Strong'taand''  (strSng'hSnd'),  n.  Violence  ;  force  ; 
power. 

It  was  their  meaning  to  take  what  they  needed  by  strong- 
hand.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Strong'hoW  (-hold'),  n.  A  fastness ;  a  fort  or  for- 
tress ;  a  fortified  place  ;  a  place  of  security. 

SbOng'lsh,  a.     Somewhat  strong. 

Strong'ly,  adv.  In  a  strong  manner;  so  as  to  be 
strong  iu  action  or  in  resistance ;  with  strength ;  with 
great  force  ;  forcibly ;  powei.'ully ;  firmly ;  vehemently ; 
as,  a  town  strongly  fortified ;  he  objected  strongly. 

Strong'-mlnd'ed  (-mind'Sd),  a.  Having  a  vigorous 
mind ;  esp.,  having  or  affecting  masculine  quaUties  of 
mind ;  —  said  of  women.  —  Strong'-mlnd'ed-ness,  n. 

Strong'-wa'ter  (-wa'ter),  n.    l.  An  acid.     [OJi.] 

2.  Distilled  or  ardent  spirits ;  intoxicatuig  liquor. 

Stron'gy-Ud  (strSn'jI-lId),  a.  &  n.  {Zool.)  Stron- 
gyloid. 

Stron'gy-lold  (-loid),  a.  [NL.  Strongylus  the  genus 
(from  Gr.  crTpoyyuAo!  round)  -f-  -oid.'\  (Zool.)  Like,  or 
pertaining  to,  Strongylus,  a  genus  of  parasitic  nematode 
worms  of  which  many  species  infest  domestic  animals. 
Some  of  the  species,  especially  those  living  in  the  kid- 
neys, lungs,  and  bronchial  tubes,  are  often  very  injuri- 
ous, ^n.     A  strongyloid  worm. 

Stron'U-a  (str5n'shi-4),  n.  [NL.  strontia,  fr.  Stron- 
tian,  in  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  where  it  was  first  found.] 
(Min.)  An  earth  of  a  white  color  resembling  lime  in  ap- 
pearance, and  baryta  in  many  of  its  properties.  It  is  an 
oxide  of  the  metal  strontium. 

Stron'tt-an  (-an),  n.     (Min.)  Strontia. 

Stron'tl-an-ite  (-it),re.  (Min.)  Strontium  carbonate, 
a  mineral  of  a  white,  greenish,  or  yellowish  color,  usually 
occurring  iu  fibrous  massive  forms,  but  sometimes  in 
prismatic  crystals. 

Stron'tlO  (strSn'ttk),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  strontium ;  containing,  or  designating  the  compounds 
of,  strontium. 

Stron-tit'lC  (strSn-tTtTk),  a.     Strontic. 

Stron'U-um  (strSn'sht-Qm),  n.  [NL.  See  Steontia.] 
(Chem.)  A  metalUc  element  of  the  calcium  group,  al- 
ways naturally  occurring  combined,  as  in  the  minerals 


strontianite,  celestite,  etc.  It  is  isolated  as  a  yellowish 
metal,  somewhat  malleable  but  harder  than  calcium.  It 
is  chiefly  employed  (as  in  the  nitrate)  to  color  pyrotechnic 
flames  red.    Symbol  Sr.     Atomic  weight  87.3. 

Strook  (stroSk),  obs.  imp.  of  Stbike.  Dryden. 

Strook,  n.    A  stroke.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Stroot  (stroot),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Strut,  v.  i.]  To  swell  out ; 
to  strut.     \_Obs.']  Chapman. 

Strop  (strop),  n.  [See  Strap.]  A  strap ;  specifically, 
same  as  Stkap,  3. 

Strop,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Stropped  (strSpt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Stropping.]  To  draw  over,  or  rub  upon,  a  strop 
with  a  view  to  sharpen ;  as,  to  strop  a  razor. 

Strop,  n.  [Cf.  F.  estrope,  elrope,  fr.  L.  struppus.  See 
Strop  a  strap.]  (Naxd.)  A  piece  of  rope  spliced  into  a 
circular  wreath,  and  put  round  a  block  for  hanging  it. 

II  Stro-phan'thUS  (stro-f5n'th!is),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
cnpo^ri  a  turning  +  avflos  a  flower.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
tropical  apocynaceous  shrubs  having  singularly  twisted 
flowers.  One  species  (Strophanihus  hispidus)  is  used 
medicinally  as  a  cardiac  sedative  and  stimulant. 

Stro'phe  (stro'fe;  277),  n. ;  pi.  Strophes  (-fez). 
[NL.,  from  Gr.  tTTpo^rj,  fr.  <TTpe<)>€i,v  to  twist,  to  turn  ; 
perh.  akin  to  E.  strap.~\  In  Greek  choruses  and  dances, 
the  movement  of  the  cliorus  while  turning  from  the  right 
to  the  left  of  the  orchestra ;  hence,  the  strain,  or  part 
of  the  choral  ode,  sung  during  this  movement.  Also 
sometimes  used  of  a  stanza  of  modern  verse.  See  the 
Note  under  Antistrophe. 

Stroph'ic  (strof'ik ;  277),  a.  Pertaining  to,  contain- 
ing, or  consisting  of,  strophes. 

Stro'phl-O-late  (stro'f  i-6-lat ;  277),  1  a.     (Bot.)    Fur- 

Stro'phl-0-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  )     nished  with  a 

stropbiole,  or  caruncle,  or  that  which  resembles  it.  Gray. 

Stro'phl-Ole  (stro'f I-ol),  n.  [L.  strophiolum  a  little 
chaplet,  dim.  of  strophium  a  band,  Gr.  o-Tp6(^Siof,  dim.  of 
o-Tpd<Jios  a  twisted  band  :  cf.  F.  strophiole.']  (Bot.)  A 
crestlike  excrescence  about  the  hilum  of  certain  seeds  ; 

II  Stroph'U-las  (str5f'ii-lus),  re.  [NL.]  (Med.)  See 
Red-gum,  1. 

Stroud  (stroud),  re.  A  kind  of  coarse  blanket  or  gar- 
ment used  by  the  North  American  Indians. 

Stroud'ing,  re.  Material  for  strouds ;  a  kind  of  coarse 
cloth  used  in  trade  with  the  North  American  Indians. 

Strout  (strout),  V.  i.  [See  Strut.]  To  swell ;  to  puff 
out ;  to  project.     [_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Strout,  V.  t.  To  cause  to  project  or  swell  out;  to  en- 
large affectedly ;  to  strut.     [Ois.]  Bacon. 

Strove  (strov),  imp.  of  Strive. 

Strow  (stro),  V.  t.  [imp.  Strowed  (strod) ;  p.  p. 
Strown  (stron)  or  Strowed.]     Same  as  Strew. 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa.  Milton. 

A  manner  turbid  .  .  .  and  strown  with  blemishes.    M.  Arnold. 

Strowl  (strol),  V.  i.    To  stroU.     [06i.] 

Strown  (stron),  p.  p.  of  Strow. 

Stroy  (stroi),  V.  i.    To  destroy.     [OJs.]  Tusser. 

Struck  (struk),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Strike. 

Struck  Jury  (Law),  a  special  jury,  composed  of  persons 
having  special  knowledge  or  qualifications,  selected  by 
striking  from  the  panel  of  jurors  a  certain  nvmiber  for 
each  party,  leaving  the  number  required  by  law  to  try 
the  cause. 

Struck'en  (-'n),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Strike.  Shak. 

Struc'tur-al  (striik'tflr-al ;  135),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  structure ;  affecting  structure ;  as,  a  structural 
error. 

2.  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  organic  structure ;  as,  a 
structural  element  or  cell ;  the  structural  peculiarities 
of  an  animal  or  a  plant. 

Structural  formula.  (Chem.)  See  national  formula, 
under  Formula. 

Struc'ture  (strtlk'tiir ;  135),  re.  [L.  structura,  from 
struere,  structum,  to  arrange,  build,  construct ;  perhaps 
akin  to  E.  strew :  cf.  F.  structure.  Cf.  Construe,  De- 
STBOT,  Instrument,  Obstruct.]  1.  The  act  of  building  ; 
the  practice  of  erecting  buildings ;  construction.  [iJ.] 
His  son  builds  on,  and  never  is  content 
Till  the  last  farthing  is  in  structure  spent.    J.  Dryden,  Jr. 

2.  Manner  of  building ;  form ;  make ;  construction. 
Want  of  insight  into  the  st>-ucture  and  constitution  of  the  ter- 
raqueous globe.  Woodward. 

3.  Arrangement  of  parts,  of  organs,  or  of  constituent 
particles,  in  a  substance  or  body ;  as,  the  structure  of  a 
rock  or  a  mineral ;  the  structure  of  a  sentence. 

It  [basalt]  has  often  a  prismatic  structure.         Dana. 

4.  (Biol.)  Manner  of  organization ;  the  arrangement 
of  the  different  tissues  or  parts  of  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms  ;  as,  organic  structure,  or  the  structure  of  ani- 
mals and  plants ;  cellular  structure. 

5.  That  which  is  built ;  a  building ;  esp.,  a  building  of 
some  size  or  magnificence ;  an  edifice. 

There  stands  a  structure  of  majestic  frame.         Pope. 

Columnar  structure.    See  imder  Columnar. 

Struc'tured  (-tiird ;  135),  a.  (Biol.)  Having  a  defi- 
nite organic  structure ;  showing  differentiation  of  parts. 

The  passage  from  a  structureless  state  to  a  structured  state  is 
itself  a  vital  process.  H.  Spencer. 

Strnc'ture-less  (-tiir-15s),  a.  Without  definite  struc- 
ture, or  arrangement  of  parts;  without  organization; 
devoid  of  cells ;  homogeneous  ;  as,  a  structureless  mem- 
brane. 

Struc'tur-ist  (-tiir-Tst),  re.  One  who  forms  structures ; 
a  builder  ;  a  constructor.     [-E.] 

Strude  (strud),  re.  A  stock  of  breeding  mares.  [Writ- 
ten also  strode.']    [Obs.']  Bailey. 

Strug'gle  (striig'g'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Struggled 
(-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re_.  Struggling  (Ogling).]  [OE. 
strogelen;  cf.  Icel.  strjuka  to  stroke,  to  beat,  to  flog, 
Sw.  stryka  to  stroke,  to  strike,  Dan.  stryge,  G.  straueheln 
to  stumble.  Of.  Stroll.]  1.  To  strive,  or  to  make 
efforts,  with  a  twisting,  or  with  contortions  of  the  body. 


2.  To  use  great  efforts ;  to  labor  hard ;  to  strive  ;  to 
contend  forcibly  ;  as,  to  struggle  to  save  one's  life  ;  to 
struggle  with  the  waves ;  to  struggle  with  adversity. 

The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it  [Gettysburg]  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract. Lincoln. 

3.  To  labor  in  pain  or  anguish  ;  to  be  in  agony ;  to  la- 
bor in  any  kind  of  difficulty  or  distress. 

'T  is  wisdom  to  beware. 
And  better  shun  the  bait  than  struggle  in  the  snare.  Dryden. 
Syn.  —  To  strive  ;  contend ;  labor ;  endeavor. 
Strug'gle  (strug'g'l),  re.    1.  A  violent  effort  or  efforts 
with  contortions  of  the  body ;  agony ;  distress. 

2.  Great  labor  ;  forcible  effort  to  obtain  an  object,  or 
to  avert  an  evil.  3Iacaulay. 

3.  Contest ;  contention  ;  strife. 

An  honest  man  might  look  upon  the  struggle  with  indiffer- 
ence. Addison. 

Syn.  — Endeavor;  effort;  contest;  labor;  difficulty. 

Stmg'gler  (-gler),  re.     One  who  struggles. 

StruU  (strul),  re.     A  bar  so  placed  as  to  resist  weight. 

Strum  (strum),  V.  I.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Strummed 
(strumd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Strumming.]  [Probably  of 
imitative  origin.  Cf .  Thrum.]  To  play  on  an  instrument 
of  music,  or  as  on  an  instrument,  in  an  unskillful  or 
noisy  way  ;  to  thrum ;  as,  to  strum  a  piano. 

II  Stru'ma  (stru'ma),  re.     [L.,  a  scrofulous  tumor.] 

1.  (Med.)  Scrofiila. 

2.  (Bot. )  A  cushionlike  swelling  on  any  organ ;  espe- 
cially,  that  at  the  base  of  the  capsule  in  many  mosses. 

Stni-mat'ic  (stru-mSt'Ik),  a.     Scrofulous ;  strumous. 

Stru-mose'  (stru-mos'  or  strii'mos';  277),  a.  [L. 
strumosus:  ci.'F.  slrumeux.']     1.  (Med.)  Strumous. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  a  struma. 

Stru'mous  (stru'miis),  a.  (Med.)  Scrofulous;  having 
struma. 

Stru'mous-neSB,  re.    The  state  of  being  strumous. 

Strum'pet  (striim'pet),  re.  [OE.  strumpet,  strompet; 
cf.  OF.  strupe  debauchery,  F.  stupre,  L.  stuprare,  stu- 
praium,  to  debauch,  stuprum  debauchery,  Gael.  &  Ir. 
striopach  a  prostitute.]     A  prostitute  ;  a  harlot.     Shak, 

Strum'pet,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  strumpet ;  char. 
acteristic  of  a  strumpet. 

Out  on  thy  more  than  strumpet  impudence.     B.  JonsoJi. 

Strum'pet,  v.  t.     1.  To  debauch.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

2.  To  dishonor  with  the  reputation  of  being  a  strum- 
pet ;  hence,  to  belie  ;  to  slander. 

With  his  untrue  reports,  strumpet  your  fame.    Massinger. 

Strum'Strum  (striim'striim),  re.  A  rude  musical  in- 
strument somewhat  like  a  cittern.     [JJ.]  Darnpier, 

Strung  (striing),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  String. 

Strunt  (strunt),  re.    Spirituous  liquor.  [Scot.]  Bums. 

Strun'tain  (strun'tTn),  re.  A  kind  of  worsted  braid, 
about  an  inch  broad.     [Scoi.]  Jamieson. 

Struse  (strus),  re.  [Russ.  strug''.]  (Naut.)  A  Russian 
river  craft  used  for  transporting  freight. 

Strut  (striit),  V.  i.      [imp.  &  p.  p.  Strutted  (-tSd) ; 

p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Strutting.]     [OE.  struten,  strouten,  to 

swell ;  akin  to  G.  strotzen  to  be  swelled,  to  be  puffed  up, 

to  strut,  Dan.  strtitte.]    1.  To  swell ;  to  bulge  out.    [R.'] 

The  bellying  canvas  strutted  with  the  gale.      Dryden. 

2.  To  walk  with  a  lofty,  proud  gait,  and  erect  head ; 
to  walk  with  affected  dignity. 
Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  .  .  .  and  strut  in  his  gait  ?  Shak. 

Strut,  re.     [For  senses  2  &  3  cf.  LG.  strutt  rigid.] 

1.  The  act  of  strutting ;  a  pompous  step  or  walk. 

2.  (Arch.)  In  general,  any  piece  of  a  frame  which  re- 
sists thrust  or  pressure  in  the  direction  of  its  own  length. 
See  Brace,  and  Illusts.  of  Frame,  and  of  Roof. 

3.  (Engin.)  Any  part  of  a  machine  or  structure,  of 
which  the  principal  function  is  to  hold  things  apart ;  a 
brace  subjected  to  compressive  stress  ;  —  the  opposite  of 
stay,  and  tie. 

Strut,  V.  t.    To  hold  apart.    Cf.  Strut,  re.,  3. 

Strut,  a.    Protuberant.     [Obs.]  Holland, 

Stru'thi-an  (stru'thT-an),  a.     (Zool.)  Struthioua. 

II  Stru'thl-O  (-o),  re.  ;  pi.  Struthiones  (-o'nez).  [L., 
an  ostrich,  fr.  Gr.  arf>ov8Cuiv.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  birda 
including  the  African  ostriches. 

II  Stru'thl-oi'de-a  (-oi'de-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Stro- 
THio,  and  -oid.]    (Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Struthiones. 

II  Stni'thi-O'nes  (-o'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Struthio.] 
(Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  division,  or  order,  of  birds,  including  only 
the  African  ostriches,  (b)  In  a  wider  sense,  an  exten- 
sive group  of  birds  including  the  ostriches,  cassowaries, 
emus,  moas,  and  allied  birds  incapable  of  flight.  In  this 
sense  it  is  equivalent  to  Ratiise,  or  Bromseognathx. 

Stru'thi-O'nine  (-nin),  a.     (Zo'ol.)  Struthious. 

Stru'thl-ous  (-lis),  a.  [L.  struthius,  strutheus.]  (Zo- 
ol.) Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Struthiones,  or  Ostrich  tribe. 

Strut'ter  (striit'ter),  re.     One  who  struts. 

Strut'ting,  a.  &  re.  from  Strut,  v.  —  Strut'ting-ly, 
adv. 

Struv'lte  (struv'it),n.  [After  the  Russian  minister  Von 
Struve.]  (il/»n.)  A  crystalline  mineral  found  in  guano. 
It  is  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 

Strych'ni-a  (strTk'ni-a),  re.  [NL.  See  Strychnine.] 
(Chem.)  Strychnine. 

Strych'nic  (-ntk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  strychnme  ; 
produced  by  strychnine  ;  as,  strychnic  compounds  ; 
strychnic  poisoning;  specifically  (Chem.),  used  to  desig- 
nate an  acid^  called  also  igasuric  acid. 

Strych'mne  (-ntn  or  -nen),  re.  [L.  slrychnos  a  kind 
of  nightshade,  Gr.  <rTpvxvoi :  cf.  F.  strychnine.]  (Chem.) 
A  very  poisonous  alkaloid  resembling  brucine,  obtained 
from  various  species  of  plants,  especially  from  species  of 
Loganiacese,  as  from  the  seeds  of  the  St.  Ignatius  bean 
(Strychnos  Ignatia)  and  from  nux  vomica.  It  is  obtained 
as  a  white  crystalline  substance,  having  a  very  bitter 
acrid  taste,  and  is  employed  in  medicine  (chiefly  in  the 
form  of  the  sulphate)  as  a  powerful  neurotic  stimulant. 
Called  also  strychnia,  and  formerly  strychnina. 

II  Strych'nos  (-nSs),  re.     [L.,  a  kind  of  nightshade, 
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Or.  orpu'xi'os.]  (Boi.)  A  genus  of  tropical  trees  and 
shrubs  of  the  order  Loganiacese.    See  Nux  vomica. 

Stryph'nic  (strif'nTk),  a.  [Gr.  !TTpv4>v6s  astringent.] 
(C!iem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  complex  nitrog- 
enous acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid  and 
potassium  nitrite  on  uric  acid,  as  a  yellow  crystalline 
substance,  with  a  bitter,  astringent  taste. 

Stub  (stiib),  n.  [OE.  stubbe,  AS.  stub,  slyb  ;  akin  to 
X).  slobbe,  LG.  stubbe,  Dan.  stub,  Sw.  stubbe,  Icel.  stubbr, 
atubbi ;  cf.  Gr.  o-toitoj.]  1.  The  stump  of  a  tree  ;  that 
part  of  a  tree  or  plant  which  remains  fixed  in  the  earth 
when  the  stem  is  cut  down ;  —  applied  especially  to  the 
stump  of  a  small  tree,  or  shrub. 

Stubs  sharp  and  hideous  to  behold.  Chaucer. 

And  prickly  stubs  instead  of  trees  are  found.      Dryden. 

2.  A  log;  a  block;  a  blockhead.     [Ofo.]         3Iilton. 

3.  The  short  blunt  part  of  anything  after  the  larger 
part  has  been  broken  off  or  used  up ;  hence,  anything 
short  and  thick ;  as,  the  stub  of  a  pencil,  candle,  or  cigar. 

4.  A  part  of  a  leaf  left  in  a  check  book,  after  a  check 
is  torn  out,  on  which  the  number,  amount,  and  destina- 
tion of  the  check  are  usually  recorded. 

5.  A  pen  with  a  short,  blunt  nib. 

6.  A  stub  nail ;  an  old  horseshoe  nail ;  also,  stub  iron. 
Stnb  end  (.Mach.),  the  enlarged  end  of  a  connecting  rod, 

to  which  the  strap  is  fastened.  —  Stub  iron,  iron  made 
from  stub  nails,  or  old  horseshoe  nails,  —  used  in  making 
gun  barrels. —  Stub  mortise  ( Carp. },  a  mortise  passing  only 
partly  through  the  timber  in  which  it  is  formed.  —  Stub 
nail,  an  old  horseshoe  nail ;  a  nail  broken  off;  also,  a  short, 
thick  nail. —  Stub  short,  or  Stub  shot  (Lumber  Maniif.), 
the  part  of  the  end  of  a  sawn  log  or  plank  which  is  be- 
yond the  place  where  the  saw  kerf  ends,  and  which  re- 
tains the  i)lank  in  connection  with  the  log  until  it  is  split 
off.  —  Stub  twist,  material  for  a  gun  barrel,  made  of  a  spi- 
rally welded  ribbon  of  steel  and  stub  iron  combined. 

Stub,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stubbed  (stubd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Stubbinq.]  1.  To  grub  up  by  the  roots  ;  to  extir- 
pate ;  as,  to  stub  up  edible  roots. 

"What  stubbing,  plowing,  digging,  and  harrowing  is  to  a  piece  of 
land.  Berkeley. 

2.  To  remoTe  stubs  from ;  as,  to  stub  land. 

3.  To  strike,  as  the  toes,  against  a  stub,  stone,  or  other 
fixed  object.     [?7.  ^.] 

Stub'bed  (-bBd),  a.  1.  Reduced  to  a  stub  ;  short  and 
thick,  like  something  truncated  ;  blunt ;  obtuse. 

2.  Abounding  in  stubs ;  stubby. 

A  bit  of  stubbed  ground,  once  a  wood.    R.  Browning. 

3.  Not  nice  or  delicate;  hardy;  rugged.  "Stubbed, 
vulgar  constitutions."  Berkeley. 

Stub'bed-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
stubbed. 

Stub'bl-ness  (-bT-nes),  n.    The  state  of  being  stubby. 

Stub'ble  (stiSb'b'l),  n.  [OE.  siobil,  stable,  OF.  estoic- 
ble,  estuble,  F.  eteule,  IJJ.  stupla,  slupula,  L.  siipula 
stubble,  stalk;  cf.  D.  &  G.  stoppel,  OHG.  stupflla.  Cf. 
Stipule.]  The  stumps  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  or 
buckwheat,  left  in  the  ground ;  the  part  of  the  stalk 
left  by  the  scythe  or  sickle.  "  After  the  first  crop  is  off, 
they  plow  in  the  wheat  stubble."  Mortimer. 

Stubbla  goose  (Zool.),  the  graylag  goose.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
CAawcer.  —  Stubble  rake,  a  rake  with  long  teeth  for  glean- 
ing in  stubble. 

StUb'bled  (stub'b'ld),  a.    1.  Covered  with  stubble. 

A  crow  was  strutting  o'er  the  stubbled  plain.         Gay. 

2.  Stubbed ;  as,  stubbled  legs.     [06s.]  Skelton. 

StUbTjly,  a.     Covered  with  stubble  ;  stubbled. 

StUb'born  (-hern),  a.  [OE.  stoburn,siiborn  ;  probably 
fr.  AS.  styb  a  stub.  See  Stub.]  Firm  as  a  stub  or  stump ; 
stiff ;  unbending ;  unyielding  ;  persistent ;  hence,  unrea- 
sonably obstinate  in  will  or  opinion ;  not  yielding  to  rea- 
son or  persuasion ;  refractory ;  harsh ;  —  said  of  persons 
and  things ;  as,  stubborn  wills ;  stubborn  ore ;  a  stubborn 
oak;  as  stubborn  as  a  mule.  "Bow,  stubborn  knees." 
Shale.  ^^  Stubborn  attention  and  more  than  common  ap- 
plication." Locke.  "  Stubborn  Stoics."  Swift. 
And  I  was  young  and  full  of  ragerie  [wantonness] 
Stubborn  and  strong,  and  jolly  as  a  pie.  Chaucer. 

These  heretics  be  so  stiff  and  stubborn.    Sir  T.  More. 
Your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Obstinate  ;  inflexible  ;  obdurate  ;  headstrong ; 
stiff ;  hardy ;  firm ;  refractory  ;  intractable ;  rugged  ;  con- 
tumacious ;  heady.  —  Stubborn,  Obstinate.  Obstinate  is 
used  of  either  active  or  passive  persistence  in  one's  views 
or  conduct,  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  others.  Stubborn 
describes  an  extreme  degree  of  passive  obstinacy. 
—  Stub'born-ly,  adv.  —  StubTjorn-ness,  n. 

StUb'by  (stul/by),  a.     1.  Abounding  with  stubs. 

2.  Short  and  thick  ;  short  and  strong,  as  bristles. 

Stuc'co  (stuk'ko),  n.;  pi.  Stuccoes  (-koz),  Stuccos. 
[It.,  fr.  OHG.  stucchi  a  crust,  piece,  G.  stilck  piece  ;  akin 
to  AS.  stycce.  See  Stock.]  1.  Plaster  of  any  kind  used 
as  a  coating  for  walls ;  especially,  a  fine  plaster,  com- 
posed of  lime  or  gypsum  with  sand  and  pounded  marble, 
used  for  internal  decorations  and  fine  work. 

2.  Work  made  of  stucco ;  stuccowork. 

Stuc'co,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Stuccoed  (-kod) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Stuccoing  (^k6-ing).]  To  overlay  or  decorate 
with  stucco,  or  fine  plaster. 

StUC'CO-er  (-kS-er),  n.    One  who  stuccoes. 

StUC'cO-WOrk'  (-wOrk'),  n.     Work  done  in  stucco. 

Stuck  (stiik),  imp.  &p.p.  of  Stick. 

Stuck, «.   [Cf.  IstSTOCOADo.]  A  thrust.   [06s.]  Shak. 

Stuc'kle  (stukOi'l),  n.  [From  Stock.]  A  number  of 
sheaves  set  together  in  the  field ;  a  stock. 

Stuck'-up'  (-iJp),  a.  Self-important  and  supercilious ; 
conceited;  vain;  arrogant.     ICollog.] 

The  airs  of  small,  stuck-up  men.    A.  K.  H.  Boyd. 

Stud  (stad),  n.  [OE.  stod,  stood,  AS.  stod ;  akin  to 
OHG.  stuota,  G.  stute  a  mare,  Icel.  stoS  stud,  Lith.  stodas 
a  herd,  Russ.  stado,  and  to  E.  stand.  The  sense  is  prop- 
erly, a  stand,  an  establishment.  VIBS.  See  Stand,  and 
cf.  Steed.]     A  collection  of  breeding  horses  and  mares, 


Stud  Bolt. 


or  the  place  where  they  are  kept ;  also,  a  number  of 
horses  kept  for  racing,  riding,  etc. 

In  the  studs  of  Ireland,  where  care  is  taken,  we  see  horses  bred 
of  excellent  shape,  vigor,  and  size.  Sir  iV.  2'emple. 

He  had  the  finest  stud  in  England,  and  his  delight  was  to  win 
plates  from  Tories.  Macaulay. 

Stud  (stiid),  re.  [AS.  stxidu  a  post ;  akin  to  Sw.  stod  a 
prop,  Icel.  stoS  a  post,  stySja  to  prop,  and  probably  ulti- 
mately to  E.  stand  ;  cf .  D.  stut  a  prop,  G.  stiitze.  See 
Stand.]    1.  A  stem ;  a  trunk.     [06s.] 

Seest  not  this  same  hawthorn  stud  ?  Spenser. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  upright  scantling,  esp.  one  of  the  small 
uprights  in  the  framing  for  lath  and  plaster  partitions, 
and  furring,  and  upon  which  the  laths  are  nailed. 

3.  A  kind  of  nail  with  a  large  head,  used  chiefly  for 
ornament ;  an  ornamental  knob  ;  a  boss. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds. 

With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs.        Marlowe. 
Crystal  and  myrrhine  cups,  embossed  with  gems 
And  studs  of  pearl.  Milton. 

4.  An  ornamental  button  of  various  forms,  worn  in  a 
shirt  front,  coOar,  wristband,  or  the  like,  not  sewed  in 
place,  but  inserted  through  a  buttonhole  or  eyelet,  and 
transferable. 

5.  {Mach.)  (a)  A  short  rod  or  pin,  fixed  in  and  pro- 
jecting from  something,  and  sometimes  forming  a  jour- 
nal.    (6)  A  stud  bolt. 

6.  An  iron  brace  across  the  shorter  diameter  of  the 
link  of  a  chain  cable. 

Stud  bolt,  a  bolt  with  threads  on  both  ends,  to  be  screwed 
permanently  into  a  fixed  part  at  one 
end  and  receive  a  nut  upon  the  other ; 

—  called  also  standing  bolt. 
Stud,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Studded  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.   Studding.]     1.  To 
adorn  with  shining  studs,  or  knobs. 
Thy  horses  shall  be  trapped, 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and 
pearl.  Shak. 

2.  To  set  with  detached  ornaments 
or  prominent  objects  ;  to  set  thickly,  as  with  studs. 

The  sloping  sides  and  summits  of  our  hills,  and  the  extensive 
plains  that  stretch  before  our  view,  are  studded  with  substan- 
tial, neat,  and  commodious  dwellings  of  freemen.    Bp.  Hobart. 

Stnd'book'  (-bd8k'),  n.  A  genealogical  register  of  a 
particular  breed  or  stud  of  horses,  esp.  thoroughbreds. 

StUd'der-y  (-der-y ),  n.  A  stud,  or  collection  of  breeding 
horses  and  mares ;  also,  a  place  for  keeping  a  stud.     [06s.] 

King  Henry  the  Eighth  erected  a  noble  studdery.   Holinshed. 

StUd'dlng  (-ding),  re.  Material  for  studs,  or  joists ; 
studs,  or  joists,  collectively  ;  studs. 

StUd'ding  sail'  (sal' ;  among  seamen,  stun's'l). 
{Naut.)  A  light  sail  set  at  the  side  of  a  principal  or 
square  sail  of  a  vessel  in  free  winds,  to  increase  her  speed. 
Its  head  is  bent  to  a  small  spar  which  is  called  the  stud- 
ding-sail boom.    See  Illust.  of  Sail.  Totten. 

Stu'dent  (stu'dent),  re.  [L.  studens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of 
studere  to  study.  See  Study,  re.]  1.  A  person  engaged 
in  study ;  one  who  is  devoted  to  learning ;  a  learner  ;  a 
pupil ;  a  scholar  ;  especially,  one  who  attends  a  school, 
or  who  seeks  knowledge  from  professional  teachers  or 
from  books ;  as,  the  students  of  an  academy,  a  college,  or 
a  university ;  a  medical  student ;  a  hard  student. 

Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good  student  from  his 
book.  Shak. 

2.  One  who  studies  or  examines  in  any  manner ;  an  at- 
tentive and  systematic  observer ;  as,  a  student  of  human 
nature,  or  of  physical  nature. 

Stu'dent-ry  (-ry),  n.     A  body  of  students.     [iJ.] 

StU'dent-Ship,  re.     The  state  of  being  a  student. 

Stud'flsh'  (stQd'fTsh'),  re.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  small  American  minnows  of  the  genus  Fundu- 
lus,  as  F.  catenatus. 

Stud'-horse'  (-hSrs'),  re.  [AS.  stSd-hors.^  A  stallion, 
esp.  one  kept  for  breeding. 

Stud'led  (stud'id),  a.  X.  Closely  examined ;  read  with 
diligence  and  attention  ;  made  the  subject  of  study ;  well 
considered  ;  as,  a  studied  lesson. 

2.  Well  versed  in  any  branch  of  learning ;  qualified  by 
study ;  learned ;  as,  a  man  well  studied  in  geometry. 

I  shrewdly  suspect  that  he  is  little  studied  in  the  theory  of 
moral  proportions.  Burke. 

3.  Premeditated  ;  planned  ;  designed  ;  as,  a  studied 
insult.     "  Studied  ma,gmficeiice."  Hawthorne. 

4.  Intent;  inclined.     [Obs."]  Shak. 
Stud'ied-ly  (stiSd'Id-ly),  adv.    In  a  studied  manner. 
StUd'i-er  (-I-er),  re.     A  student,     [i?.]         W.  Irving. 

Lipsius  was  a  great  studier  of  the  stoical  philosophy.    Tillotson. 

Stu'dl-O  (stu'dT-o),  n. ;  pi.  Studios  (-oz).  [It.  studio, 
properly,  study.  See  Study.]  The  working  room  of  an 
artist. 

StU'dl-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  studiosus :  cf.  F.  studieux. 
See  Study.]  1.  Given  to  study  ;  devoted  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  from  books  ;  as,  a  studious  scholar. 

2.  Given  to  thought,  or  to  the  examination  of  subjects 
by  contemplation  ;  contemplative.  Locke. 

3.  Earnest  in  endeavors  ;  aiming  sedulously  ;  atten- 
tive ;  observant ;  diligent ;  —  usually  followed  by  an  in- 
finitive orbyo//  as,  be  studious  to  please;  studious  to 
find  new  friends  and  allies. 

You  that  are  so  studious 
Of  my  affairs,  wholly  neglect  your  own.  Massinger, 

4.  Planned  with  study  ;  deliberate  ;  studied. 

For  the  frigid  villainy  o£  studious  lewdness, . . .  what  apology 
can  be  invented  ?  ti<iml)ler. 

5.  Favorable  to  study ;  suitable  for  thought  and  con- 
templation ;  as,  the  studious  shade.     [Poetic'] 

But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  stiufions  cloiflter's  pale.  Milton. 

—  Stu'dl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Stu'dl-ous-nesB,  re. 

Stud'y  (stiSd'j?),  re. ;  pi.  Studies  (-Iz).  [OE.  studie,  L. 
stadium,  akin  to  studere  to  study ;  possibly  akin  to  Gr. 
arrovSrj  haste,  zeal,  anevStiv  to  hasten  ;  cf.  OF.  estudie, 


estude,  F.  etude.  Cf.  Etude,  Student,  Studio,  Study, 
V.  t'.J  1.  A  setting  of  the  mind  or  thoughts  upon  a  sub- 
ject ;  hence,  application  of  mind  to  books,  arts,  or  sci- 
ence, or  to  any  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
knowledge. 

Hammond  . . .  spent  thirteen  hours  of  the  day  in  stttdy.  Bp.  Fell, 
Study  gives  strength  to  the  mind  ;  conversation,  grace. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

2.  Mental  occupation ;  absorbed  or  thoughtful  atten- 
tion ;  meditation ;  contemplation. 

Just  men  they  seemed,  and  all  their  study  bent 

To  worship  God  aright,  and  know  his  works.       Milton. 

3.  Any  particular  branch  of  learning  that  is  studied ; 
any  object  of  attentive  consideration. 

The  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testament,  are  her 

daily  study.  Law. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  Pope. 

4.  A  building  or  apartment  devoted  to  study  or  to  lit- 
erary work.     "  His  cheery  little  study."        Hawthorne. 

5.  (Fine  Arts)  A  representation  or  rendering  of  any 
object  or  scene  intended,  not  for  exhibition  as  an  original 
work  of  art,  but  for  the  information,  instruction,  or  as- 
sistance of  the  maker ;  as,  a  study  of  heads  or  of  hands 
for  a  figure  picture. 

6.  (Mils.)  A  piece  for  special  practice.    See  Etude. 
Stud'y  (stiid'y),  v.  i.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Studied  (-id) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  re.  Studying  (-T-Tng).]  [OE.  studien,  OF.  estu- 
aier,  F.  Hudier.  See  Study,  re.]  1.  To  fix  the  mind  closely 
upon  a  subject ;  to  dwell  upon  anything  in  thought ;  to 
muse ;  to  ponder.  Chaucer, 

I  found  a  moral  first,  and  then  studied  for  a  fable.    Swift. 

2.  To  apply  the  mind  to  books  or  learning.  Shah. 

3.  Toendeavor  diligently  ;  to  be  zealous.  \Thes.vf. 11. 
Stud'y,  V.  t.     1.  To  apply  the  mind  to  ;  to  read  and 

examine  for  the  purpose  of  learning  and  understanding ; 
as,  to  study  law  or  theology ;  to  study  languages. 

2.  To  consider  attentively  ;  to  examine  closely  ;  as,  to 
study  the  works  of  nature. 

Study  thyself  ;  what  rank  or  what  degree 

The  wise  Creator  has  ordained  for  thee.        Dryden. 

3.  To  form  or  arrange  by  previous  thought ;  to  con 
over,  as  in  committing  to  memory ;  as,  to  study  a  speech. 

4.  To  make  an  object  of  study  ;  to  aim  at  sedulously  ; 
to  devote  one's  thoughts  to ;  as,  to  study  the  welfare  of 
others ;  to  study  variety  in  composition. 

For  their  heart  studieth  destruction.    Prov.  xxiv.  2. 
II  Stu'fa  (stoo'fa),  re.     [It.  stufa  a  stove.    See  Stove.] 
A  jet  of  steam  issuing  from  a  fissure  in  the  earth. 

Stufl  (stiif ),  re.  [OF.  estoffe,  F.  etoffe  ;  of  uncertain 
origin,  perhaps  of  Teutonic  origin  and  akin  to  E.  stop, 
V.  t.  Cf.  Stuff,  v.  <.]  1.  Material  which  is  to  be  worked 
up  in  any  process  of  manufacture. 

For  the  stuj^ they  had  was  sufficient  for  all  the  work  to  make 

it,  and  too  much.  Ex.  xxxvi.  7. 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Shak. 

The  workman  on  his  3(i(jf  his  skill  doth  show. 

And  yet  the  stuff  gi\ea  not  the  man  his  skill.    Sir  J.  Vavies. 

2.  The  fundamental  material  of  which  anything  is 
made  up ;  elemental  part ;  essence. 

Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  sti^ff'o'  the  conscience 
To  do  no  contrived  murder.  Shak. 

Time  is  the  stiff  whic^i  life  is  made  of.       Franklin. 

3.  Woven  material  not  made  into  garments ;  fabric  of 
any  kind  ;  specifically,  any  one  of  various  fabrics  of  wool 
or  worsted ;  sometimes,  worsted  fiber. 

What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of  ?  Shak. 

It  [the  arras]  was  of  stuff  and  silk  mixed,  though  superior 

kinds  were  of  silk  exclusively.  F.  G.  Lee. 

4.  Furniture  ;  goods  ;  domestic  vessels  or  utensils. 
He  took  away  locks,  and  gave  away  the  king's  stuff.  Hayward. 

5.  A  medicine  or  mixture ;  a  potion.  Shak. 

6.  Refuse  or  worthless  matter ;  hence,  also,  foolish  or 
irrational  language  ;  nonsense  ;  trash. 

Anger  would  indite 
Such  woeful  stuff  as  I  or  Shadwell  write.      Dryden. 

7.  (Naut.)  A  melted  mass  of  turpentine,  tallow,  etc., 
with  which  the  masts,  sides,  and  bottom  of  a  ship  are 
smeared  for  lubrication.  H,am.  Nav.  Enoyc. 

8.  Paper  stock  ground  ready  for  use. 

^W°  When  partly  ground,  called  halfsttiff.      Knight. 

Clear  stuff.    See  under  Clear.  —  Small  stuff  Ufaut.),  all 

kinds  of  small  cordage.    Bam.  Nav.  Encyc.  —  Stufl  gown, 

the  distinctive  garb  of  a  junior  barrister ;  hence,  a  junior 

barrister  himself.    See  Silk  gown,  under  Silk.    [Eng.] 

Stuff,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stuffed  (stHft) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Stopping.]  [OE.  stoff'en ;  cf.  OF.  estoffer,  F. 
Staffer,  to  put  stuff  in,  to  stulf ,  to  line,  also,  OF.  estouffer 
to  stifle,  F.  etouffer ;  both  perhaps  of  Teutonic  origin, 
and  akin  to  E.  stop.  Cf.  Stop,  v.  t..  Stuff,  re.]  1.  To 
fill  by  crowding  something  into ;  to  cram  with  some- 
thing ;  to  load  to  excess  ;  as,  to  stuff  a  bedtick. 

Sometimes  this  crook  drew  hazel  boughs  ftdown, 

And  studied  her  apron  wide  with  nuts  so  brown.       Qay. 

Lest  the  gods,  for  sin, 
Should  with  a  swelling  dropsy  stuji't\\y  skin.     lyryden. 

2.  To  thrust  or  crowd ;  to  press ;  to  pack. 

Put  roses  into  a  glass  with  a  narrow  mouth,  siifjing  them  close 
together  .  .  .  and  they  retain  smell  and  color.  Bacon. 

3.  To  fill  by  being  ijressed  or  packed  into. 

With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load, 

And  iron  bowels  s(h.;/' the  dark  abode.  Dryden. 

4.  (Cookery)  To  fill  with  a  seasoning  composition  of 
bread,  meat,  coiidimoiits,  etc. ;  as,  to  stuff  a,  turkoy. 

5.  To  obstruct,  as  any  of  the  organs ;  to  affect  with 
some  obstruction  in  the  organs  of  sense  or  respiration. 

I  'ni  sti{H'ed,  cousin  ;  I  can  not  smell.  Shak. 

6.  To  fill  the  skin  of,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  as 
a  specimen  ;  —  said  of  birds  or  other  animals. 

7.  To  form  or  fashion  by  packing  with  the  necessary 
material. 

An  Ea.^tern  king  put  a  judge  to  death  for  «n  iniquitous  sen. 
tence,  and  ordered  hie  hide  to  bo  stuffed  into  a  cuihion,  and 
placed  upon  the  tribunal.  Str{ft. 
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8.  To  crowd  with  facts ;  to  cram  the  mind  of ;  some- 
times, to  crowd  or  fill  with  false  or  idle  tales  or  fancies. 

9.  To  put  fraudulent  votes  into  (a  ballot  box).  [f7.  iS.] 
Stulf  (stuf),  V.  i.     To  feed  gluttonously  ;  to  cram. 

Taught  harmless  man  to  cram  and  stuff.  Swift. 

Stuff'er  (stiifer),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  stuffs. 
StUff'1-ness  (-i-nes),  n.     The  quality  of  being  stuffy. 
Stuffing,  n.     1.  That  which  is  used  for  fllhng  any- 
thing ;  as,  the  stuffing  of  a  saddle  or  cushion. 

2.  (Cookery)  Any  seasoning  preparation  used  to  stuff 
meat;  especially,  a  composition  of  bread,  condiments, 
spices,  etc. ;  forcemeat ;  dressing. 

3.  A  mixture  of  oil  and  tallow  used  in  softeumg  and 
dressing  leather. 

Stuflng  box,  a  device  for  rendering  a  joint  impervious 
where  there  is  a  hole  through  which  a  inov- 
able  cylindrical  body,  as  the  piston  rod  of 
a  steam  engine,  or  the  plunger  of  a  pump, 
slides  back  and  forth,  or  in  wliich  a  shaft 
turns.  It  usually  consists  of  a  box  or  cham- 
ber, made  by  an  enlargement  of  part  of  tlie 
hole,  forming  a  space  around  the  rod  or 
shaft  for  containing  packing  wliioh  is  com- 

Eressed  and  made  to  fill  the  space  closely 
y  means  of  a  sleeve,  called  the  gland, 
which  fits  loosely  around  the  rod,  and  is 
pressed  upon  the  packing  by  bolts  or  other  ^^f '„°S?f,S^'J 
means. 

Stutt'y  (-y),  a-  !•  Stout ;  mettlesome ; 
resolute.     \Scot.^  Jamieson. 

2.  Angry  and  obstinate;  sulky.   \_U.  iS.] 

3.  Ill-ventilated ;  close. 

Stuke  (stuk),  n.    Stucco.     [06«.] 

StUll  (stul),  n.  [Cf.  Stulm.]  a  frame- 
work of  timber  covered  with  boards  to 
support  rubbish ;  also,  a  framework  of 
boards  to  protect  miners  from  falling  stones.  IProv.  Ung.  ] 

Stulm  (stiSlm),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  stollen  a  post,  a  stulm, 
E.  stall,  stand.']  A  shaft  or  gaUery  to  drain  a  mine. 
[Local,  Eng.']  Bailey. 

Stulp  (stiilp),  TO.  [Cf.  Icel.  stolpi,  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  OD. 
stolpe.2  A  short,  stout  post  used  for  any  purpose,  as  to 
mark  a  boundary.     [Prov.  Eng."]  Halliwell. 

Stul'tl-fi-ca'tlon  (stiil'ti-fi-ka'shi3n),  n.    The  act  of 
stultifying,  or  the  state  of  being  stultified. 
■    Stul'tl-fl'er  (stiil'tT-fi'er),  n.     One  who  stultifies. 

Stul'ti-fy  (-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stultified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stultifyino  (-fi'ing).]  [L.  stulius  fooi- 
iBh  -f-  -/«/.]  1.  To  make  foolish  ;  to  make  a  fool  of  ;  as, 
to  stultify  one  by  imposition ;  to  stultify  one's  self  by 
silly  reasoning  or  conduct.  Burke. 

2.  To  regard  as  a  fool,  or  as  foolish.     [-B.] 

The  modern  sciolist  stultifies  all  understanding  but  his  own, 
and  that  which  he  conceives  like  his  own.  Hazlitt. 

3.  (Law)  To  allege  or  prove  to  be  of  unsound  mind, 
so  that  the  performance  of  some  act  may  be  avoided. 

Stul-til'o-quence  (stul-tll'o-kwens),  n.  [L.  stultilo- 
quentia  ;  stultus  f  ooHsh  +  loquentia  a  talking,  fr.  loquens, 
p.  pr.  of  loqui  to  talk.]     Silly  talk ;   babbling. 

StUl-tll'0-C[uent  (-kwent),  a.  [Cf.  L.  stuUiloquus. 
See  STCLTrLOQUENCE.]  Given  to,  or  characterized  by, 
siUy  talk ;  babWing.  —  Stul-til'o-quent-ly,  adv. 

StUl-tU'O-quy  (-kwi^),  n.  [L.  stultiloquium.']  Fool- 
ish talk ;  silly  discourse ;  babbUng.  Jer.  Taylor. 

StUl'ty  (stiil'ty),  a.  [L.  stultus  foolish.]  FooUsh ; 
silly.     [Obs.'\  Testament  of  Love. 

Stum  (stiim),  n.  [D.  stom  must,  new  wort,  properly, 
dumb ;   cf.  F.  vin  muet  stum.    Cf.  Stammee,  Stoom.] 

1.  XJnfermented  grape  juice  or  wine,  often  used  to 
raise  fermentation  in  dead  or  vapid  wines ;  must. 

Let  our  wines,  without  mixture  or  stum,  be  all  fine.  B.  Jonson. 
And  with  thy  stum  ferment  their  fainting  cause.     Dryden. 

2.  Wine  revived  by  new  fermentation,  resulting  from 
the  admixture  of  must.  Hudibras. 

Stum,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stummed  (stiimd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Stdmmikg.]  To  renew,  as  wine,  by  mixing 
must  with  it  and  raising  a  new  fermentation. 

"We  stum  our  wines  to  renew  their  spirits.       Flayer. 

Stumllle  (stiam'b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stumbled 
(-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stumbling  (-blTng).]  [OE.  stum- 
blen,  stomblen  ;  freq.  of  a  word  akin  to  E.  stammer.  See 
Stammer.]  1.  To  trip  in  walking  or  in  moving  in  any 
way  with  the  legs ;  to  strike  the  foot  so  as  to  fall,  or  to 
endanger  a  fall ;  to  stagger  because  of  a  false  step. 

There  stumble  steeds  strong  and  down  go  all.     Chaucer. 

Tlie  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness  :  they  know  not  at  what 
they  stumble.  Frov.  iv.  19. 

2.  To  walk  in  an  unsteady  or  clumsy  manner. 

He  stumbled  up  the  dark  avenue.        Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  fall  into  a  crime  or  an  error ;  to  err. 

He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light,  and  there  is 
none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him.  1  John  ii.  10. 

4.  To  strike  or  happen  (upon  a  person  or  thing)  with- 
out design ;  to  fall  or  light  by  chance ;  —  with  on,  upon, 
or  against. 

Ovid  stumbled,  by  some  inadvertency,  upon  Livia  in  a  bath. 

I>ryden, 
Forth  as  she  waddled  in  the  brake, 
A  gray  goose  stumbled  on  a  snake.         C.  Smart. 
Stum'ble,  V.  i.    \.  To  cause  to  stumble  or  trip. 
2.  Fig.  :   To  mislead ;  to  confound ;   to  perplex ;  to 
cause  to  err  or  to  fall. 

False  and  dazzling  fires  to  stumble  men.         Milton. 

One  thing  more  stumbles  me  in  the  very  foundation  of  this 

hypothesis.  Locke. 

StumHble,  re.     1,  A  trip  in  walking  or  running. 

2.  A  blunder ;  a  failure  ;  a  fall  from  rectitude. 

One  stumble  is  enough  to  deface  the  character  of  an  honorable 
life.  VEstrunge. 

Stum1)ler  (-bier),  re.    One  who  stumbles. 

Stum'lbllng-block'  (-bling-bl5k'),  n.  Any  cause  of 
stumbling,  perplexity,  or  error. 

We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a  itumbling.ilock, 
and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness.  1  Cor.  i.  23. 


StumOlllng-ly  (stum'bltng-lj^),  adv.  In  a  stumbling 
manner. 

StumTjllng— Stone'  (-ston'),  re.    A  stumbling-block. 
This  stumbling-stone  we  hope  to  take  away.    T.  Burnet. 

Stump  (stiamp),  n.  [OE.  stumpe,  stompe;  akin  to 
D.  siomp,  Gr.  stumpf,  Icel.  stumpr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  stump, 
and  perhaps  also  to  E.  stamp.'}  1.  The  part  of  a  tree  or 
plant  remaining  in  the  earth  after  the  stem  or  trunk  is 
cut  off ;  the  stub. 

2.  The  part  of  a  limb  or  other  body  remaining  after  a 
part  is  amputated  or  destroyed ;  a  fixed  or  rooted  rem- 
nant ;  a  stub ;  as,  the  stump  of  a  leg,  a  finger,  a  tooth, 
or  a  broom. 

3.  pi.  The  legs ;  as,  to  stir  one's  stumps.     [Slang'} 

4.  (Cricket)  One  of  the  three  pointed  rods  stuck  in 
the  ground  to  form  a  wicket  and  support  the  bails. 

5.  A  short,  thick  roll  of  leather  or  paper,  cut  to  a 
point,  or  any  similar  implement,  used  to  rub  down  the 
lines  of  a  crayon  or  pencil  drawing,  in  shading  it,  or  for 
shading  drawings  by  producing  tints  and  gradations  from 
crayon,  etc.,  in  powder. 

6.  A  pin  in  a  tumbler  lock  which  forms  an  obstruction 
to  throwing  the  bolt,  except  when  the  gates  of  the  tum- 
blers are  properly  arranged,  as  by  the  key ;  a  fence  ;  also, 
a  pin  or  projection  in  a  lock  to  form  a  guide  for  a  mova^ 
ble  piece. 

Leg  stump  ( Cricket),  the  stump  nearest  to  the  batsman. 

—  Off  Btiunp  ( Cricket),  the  stump  farthest  from  the  bats- 
man. —  Stump  tracery  (Arch.),  a  term  used  to  describe 
late  German  Gothic  tracery,  in  which  the  molded  bar 
seems  to  pass  through  itself  in  its  convolutions,  and  is 
then  cut  off  short,  so  that  a  section  of  the  molding  is  seen 
at  the  end  of  each  simQar  stump.  —  To  go  on  the  stump, 
or  To  take  the  stomp,  to  engage  in  making  public  ad- 
dresses for  electioneering  purposes ;  —  a  phrase  derived 
from  the  practice  of  using  a  stump  for  a  speaker's  plat- 
form in  newly-settled  districts.  Hence  also  the  phrases 
slump  orator,  stumv  speaker,  stump  speech,  stump  ora- 
tory, etc.    [Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Stump,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stumped  (stiimt ;  215) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stumpino.]  1.  To  cut  off  a  part  of ;  to 
reduce  to  a  stump ;  to  lop. 

Around  the  stumped  top  soft  moss  did  grow.  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  To  strike,  as  the  toes,  against  a  stone  or  something 
fixed ;  to  stub.     [Colloq.} 

3.  To  challenge  ;  also,  to  nonplus.  [Colloq.'} 

4.  To  travel  over,  delivering  speeches  for  electioneer- 
ing purposes  ;  as,  to  stump  a  State,  or  a  district.  See  To 
go  on  the  stump,  under  Stump,  n.    [Colloq.  U.  S.} 

5.  (Cricket)  (a)  To  put  (a  batsman)  out  of  play  by 
knocking  off  the  bail,  or  knocking  down  the  stumps 
of  the  wicket  he  is  defending  while  he  is  off  his  allotted 
ground ;  —  sometimes  with  out.  T.  Hughes,  (b)  To 
bowl  down  the  stumps  of,  as  of  a  wicket. 

A  herd  of  boys  with  clamor  bowled. 
And  stumped  the  wicket.  Tennyson. 

To  stump  it.    (a)  To  go  afoot ;  hence,  to  run  away ;  to 
escape.    [Slang]  Ld.  Lytton.  (6)  To  make  electioneering 
speeches.    [Colloq.  U.  &.} 
Stump,  V.  i.    To  walk  clumsily,  as  if  on  stumps. 
To  stump  up,  to  pay  cash.    [Prov.  Bng.}        Halliioell. 
Stump'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.    1.  Timber  in  standing  trees ; 

—  often  sold  without  the  land  at  a  fixed  price  per  tree  or 
per  stump,  the  stumps  being  counted  when  the  land  is 
cleared.     [Local,  'O.  <?.] 

Only  trees  above  a  certain  size  are  allowed  to  be  cut  by  log- 
gers buying  stumpage  from  the  owners  of  land.     C.  S.  Sargent. 

2.  A  tax  on  the  amount  of  timber  cut,  regulated  by 
the  price  of  lumber.     [Local,  U.  S.}  The  Nation. 

Stump'er  (stump'er),  n.    1.  One  who  stumps. 

2.  A  boastful  person.     [Slang} 

3.  A  puzzling  or  incredible  story.     [Slang,  U.  S.} 
Stump'1-ness  (-T-nSs),  n.    The  state  of  being  stumpy. 
Stump'-tailed'  (-tald'),  a.   Having  a  short,  thick  tail. 
Stump-tailed  lizard  (ZooL),  a  singular  Australian  scin- 

coid  liSard  (Trachydosaurus  rugosus)  having  a  short, 
thick  tail  resembling  its  head  in  form ;  —  called  also  sleep- 
ing lizard. 

Stump'y  (-y),  a.     1.  Full  of  stumps ;  hard  ;  strong. 

2.  Short  and  thick ;  stubby.  [Colloq.}  "A  stumpy 
little  man."  J.  C.  Harris. 

Stun  (stun),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stunned  (stiind) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stunning.]  [OE.  stonien,  stownien ; 
either  fr.  AS.  stunian  to  resound  (cf.  D.  stenen  to  groan, 
G.  st'ohnen,  Icel.  stynja,  Gr.  (neveiv,  Skr.  stan  to  thun- 
der, and  E.  thunder),  or  from  the  same  source  as  E.  as- 
tonish. V168.]  1.  To  make  senseless  or  dizzy  by  vio- 
lence ;  to  render  senseless  by  a  blow,  as  on  the  head. 
One  hung  a  poleax  at  his  saddlebow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe.        Dryden. 

2.  To  dull  or  deaden  the  sensibility  of ;  to  overcome  ; 
especially,  to  overpower  one's  sense  of  hearing. 

And  stunned  him  with  the  music  of  the  spheres.     Pope. 

3.  To  astonish ;  to  overpower  ;  to  bewilder. 

William  was  quite  stunned  at  my  discourse.    De  Foe. 

Stun,  n.     The  condition  of  being  stunned. 

Stung  (stung),  imp.  &,p.  p.  of  Sting. 

Stunk  (stiSnk),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Stink. 

Stun'ner  (itQn'ner),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
stuns. 

2.  Something  striking  or  amazing  in  quality;  some- 
thing of  extraordinary  excellence.    [Slang]    Thackeray. 

Stun'ning  (-ning),  a.  1.  Overpowering  conscious- 
ness ;  overpowering  the  senses ;  especially,  overpower- 
ing the  sense  of  hearing ;  confoimding  with  noise. 

2.  Striking  or  overpowering  with  astonishment,  espe- 
cially on  account  of  excellence;  as,  stunning  poetry. 
[Slang]     C.  Kingsley.  —  Stun'nlng-ly,  adv.    [Slang} 

Stun'sall  (-s'l),  re.  (Naut.)  A  contraction  of  Stud- 
ding  SAIL. 

With  every  rag  set,  stunsails,  sky  scrapers  and  all.    JLowell. 

Stunt  (stiint),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Stunted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Stunting.]    [See  Stint.]    To  hinder  from  growing 


to  the  natural  size ;  to  prevent  the  growth  of ;  to  stint ; 
to  dwarf ;  as,  to  stunt  a  child ;  to  stunt  a  plant. 

When,  by  a  cold  penury,  1  blast  the  abilities  of  a  nation,  and 
stunt  the  growth  of  its  active  energies,  the  ill  I  may  do  is  beyond 
all  calculation.  Burke. 

Stunt  (stiint),  re.  1.  A  check  in  growth  ;  also,  that 
which  has  been  checked  in  growth ;  a  stunted  animal  or 
thing. 

2.  Specifically  :  A  whale  two  years  old,  which,  having 
been  weaned,  is  lean,  and  yields  but  little  blubber. 

Stunt'ed,  a.    Dwarfed.  —  Stunt'ed-ness,  re. 

Stunt'neSS,  re.     Stimtedness ;  brevity.     [R.]    Earle. 

II  Stu'pa  (stoo'pa),  n.  [Skr.  stupa.}  A  mound  or 
monument  commemorative  of  Buddha. 

II  Stu'pa  (stii'pa),  re.    [L.]    (Med.)  See  1st  Stupe. 

Stupe  (stup),  re.  [L.  stupa,  or  better  stuppa,  tow. 
Cf.  Stop,  v.  t.}  (Med.)  Cloth  or  flax  dipped  in  warm 
water  or  medicaments  and  applied  to  a  hurt  or  sore. 

Stupe,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stuped  (stiipt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Stuping.]    To  foment  with  a  stupe.        'Wiseman, 

Stupe,  re.     [See  Stupid.]    A  stupid  person.     [06«.] 

Stu'pe-fa'cient  (stu'pe-fa'shent),  a.  [L.  slupefaciens, 
p.  pr.  of  stupefacere  to  stupefy  ;  stupere  to  be  stupefied 
-(-/aeere  to  make.  Cf.  Stupefy.]  [Written  also  iiwpi- 
facient.}  Producing  stupefaction ;  stupefactive.  —  n. 
(Med.)  Anything  promoting  stupefaction ;  a  narcotic. 

Stu'pe-fae'tlon  (-fSk'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  stupefaction. 
See  Stupefacient.]  The  act  of  stupefying,  or  the  state 
of  being  stupefied.    [Written  also  stuplfaction,} 

Resistance  of  the  dictates  of  conscience  brings  a  hardness  and 
stupefaction  upon  it.  South, 

Stu'pe-fac'tive  (-tiv),  a.  &  n.  [Cf.  F.  siupefactif, 
LL.  stupefactivus.}  Same  as  Stupefacient.  [Written 
also  st2ipifactive.} 

Stu'pe-fied  (stu'pe-fid),  a.    Having  been  made  stupid. 

StU'pe-fied'ness,  re.    Quality  of  being  stupefied. 

StU'pe-Ii'er  (-fi'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  stu- 
pefies ;  a  stupefying  agent. 

StU'pe-ty  (-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stupefied  (-fid)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Stupefying  (-fi'ing).]  [F.  stupefier,  fr. 
L.  stupere  to  be  stupefied  -{-ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make, 
akin  to  facere.  See  Stupid,  Fact,  and  cf.  Stupefacient.] 
[Written  also  stupify,  especially  in  England.]  1.  To 
make  stupid ;  to  make  dull ;  to  blunt  the  faculty  of  per- 
ception or  understanding  in ;  to  deprive  of  sensibility ; 
to  make  torpid. 

The  fumes  of  drink  discompose  and  stupefy  the  brain.   South, 

2.  To  deprive  of  material  mobility.    [Obs.} 
It  is  not  malleable  ;  but  yet  is  not  fluent,  but  stupefied.   Bacon, 

StU-pen'dous  (stii-pSn'dus),  a.  [L.  stupendus  aston- 
ishing, p.  future  pass,  of  stupere  to  be  astonished  at. 
Cf.  Stupid.]  Astonishing ;  wonderful ;  amazing ;  espe- 
cially, astonishing  in  magnitude  or  elevation ;  as,  a  stu- 
pendous pUe.  "  A  stupendous  sum."  Maeaulay, 
All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole.         Pope 

—  Stu-pen'dous^ly,  adv.  —  Stu-pen'dous-ness,  re. 

StU'pe-OUS  (stu'pe-iis),  a.  [L.  stupa,  or  better  stuppa, 
tow ;  cf.  L.  stuppeus  made  of  tow.  Cf.  Stupose.]  Re- 
sembling tow  ;  having  long,  loose  scales,  or  matted  fila- 
ments, like  tow ;  stupose. 

StU'pld  (stu'pTd),  a.  [L.  stupidus,  fr.  stupere  to  be 
stupefied  :  cf.  P.  stupide  ]  1.  Very  duU ;  insensible ; 
senseless ;  wanting  in  understanding ;  heavy ;  sluggish ; 
in  a  state  of  stupor ;  — said  of  persons. 

O  that  men  .  .  .  should  be  so  stupid  grown  .  .  . 
As  to  forsake  the  living  God  I  Milton. 

With  wild  surprise, 
A  moment  stupid,  motionless  he  stood.      Thomson. 
2.  Resulting  from,  or  evincing,  stupidity ;  formed  with- 
out skill  or  genius ;  dull ;  heavy ;  —  said  of  things. 
Observe  what  loads  of  stupid  rhymes 
Oppress  us  in  corrupted  times.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  Simple  ;  insensible ;  sluggish ;  senseless ;  dolt- 
ish ;  sottish ;  dull ;  heavy ;  clodpated. 

—  Stu'pld-ly  (stii'pid-ly),  adv.  —  Stu'pid-ness,  re. 
StU-pld'1-ty   (stiS-pid'i-ty),    re.      [L.  stupidilas:    cf. 

F.  stupidile.}     1.   The  quality  or  state  of  being  stupid ; 
extreme  dullness  of  perception  or  understanding ;  insen- 
sibility; sluggishness. 
2.  Stupor ;  astonishment ;  stupefaction.    [iJ.] 
A  stupidity 
Past  admiration  strikes  me,  joined  with  fear.    Chapman. 

StU'pl-iy  (stu'pi-fi),  V.  t.    See  Stupefy. 

Stu'por  (stu'pSr),  re.  [L.,  from  stupere  to  be  struck 
senseless.]  1.  Great  diminution  or  suspension  of  sensi- 
bility ;  suppression  of  sense  or  feeling ;  lethargy. 

2.  Intellectual  insensibility ;  moral  stupidity ;  heed- 
lessness or  inattention  to  one's  interests. 

StU-pose'  (stiS-pos'),  a.  [L.  stupa,  or  better  stuippa, 
tow.  Cf.  Stupeous.]  (Boi.)  Composed  of,  or  having, 
tufted  or  matted  filaments  like  tow ;  stupeous. 

StU'prate  (stii'prat),  V.  t.  [L.  slupratus,  p.  p.  of  stu- 
prare  to  ravish,  fr.  stuprum  defilement.]  To  ravish  ;  to 
debauch.     [R.]  Heywood. 

Stn-pra'tlon  (stfi-pra'shun),  re.  Violation  of  chastity 
by  force ;  rape.     [R.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Stu'prum  (stu'priim),  re.     [L.]    Stupration. 

Sturb  (stQrb),  V.  t.    To  disturb.     [Obs.]        Chaucer. 

Stur'di-ly  (stfir'di-ly),  adv.    In  a  sturdy  manner. 

Stur'dl-ness,  n.     Quality  or  state  of  being  sturdy. 

Stur'dy  (-dy),  a.  [Compar.  Stukdiee  (-dT-er) ;  superl. 
Sturdiest.]  [OE.  sturdi  inconsiderate,  OF.  estourdi 
stunned,  giddy,  thoughtless,  rash,  F.  etourdi,  p.  p.  of 
OF.  estourdir  to  stun,  to  render  giddy,  to  amaze,  P.  etotir- 
dir ;  of  uncertain  origin.  The  sense  has  probably  beeu 
influenced  by  E.  stout.}  1.  Foolishly  obstinate  or  reso- 
lute ;  stubborn  ;  unrelenting ;  unfeeling ;  stern. 
This  sturdy  marquis  gan  his  hearte  dress 
To  rue  upon  her  wifely  steadfastness.  Chau<xr, 

This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  see 
Mortal  so  sturdy  as  to  gainsay.  Hudibras. 

A  sturdy,  hardened  sinner  shall  advance  to  the  utmost  pitch 
of  impiety  with  less  reluctance  than  he  took  the  first  steps. 

Atterbury, 
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2.  Resolute,  In  a  good  sense ;  of  firm,  unyielding  qual- 
ity ;  as,  a  man  of  sturdy  piety  or  patriotism. 

3.  Cliaracterized  by  pliysical  strengtli  or  force ;  strong ; 
lusty ;  violent ;  as,  a  sturdy  lout. 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke  I    Gray. 

4.  Stiff ;  stout ;  strong ;  as,  a  sturdy  oak.         Milton. 
He  was  not  of  any  delicate  contexture ;  his  limbs  rather  sturdy 

than  dainty.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Syn.i—  Hardy ;  stout ;  strong ;  firm ;  robust ;  stifif . 

Stur'dy  (stflr'dy),  n.  [OF.  estourdi  giddiness,  stupe- 
faction.] {Vet.)  A  disease  in  sheep  and  cattle,  marked 
by  great  nervousness,  or  by  dullness  and  stupor. 

StUT'geon  (stQr'jtin),  n.  [F.  esturgeon,  LL.  sturio, 
sturgio,  OHG.  sturjo,  G.stdr  ;  akin  to  AS.  styria,  slyriga.'] 
(Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  large  cartilagi- 
nous ganoid  fishes  belonging  to  Acipenser  and  allied  gen- 
era of  the  family  Acipenseridse.  They  run  up  rivers  to 
spawn,  and  are  common  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  large 
rivers  and  lakes  of  North  America,  Europe,  and  Asia. 
Caviare  is  prepared  from  the  roe,  and  isinglass  from  the 
air  bladder. 


Sturgeon  (^Lcipenser  sturio). 

■  The  common  North  American  species  are  Acipen- 
ser sturio  of  the  Atlantic  coast  region,  A.  transmontanus 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  A.  rubicundus  of  tlie  Mississippi 
River  and  its  tributaries.  In  Europe,  the  common  spe- 
cies is  Acipenser  sturio,  and  other  well-known  species  are 
the  sterlet  and  the  huso. 

The  sturgeons  are  included  in  the  order  Chondrostei. 
Their  body  is  partially  covered  by  five  rows  of  large,  cari- 
nated,  bony  plates,  of  which  one  row  runs  along  the  back. 
The  tail  is  heterocercal.  The  toothless  and  protrusile 
mouth  is  beneath  the  head,  and  has  four  barbels  in  front. 

Shovel-nosed  sturgeon.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Shovelnose  W). 

II  StU'ri-O'nes  (stii'ri-o'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  LL. 
sturio.  See  Stukgeon.]  {Zo'dl.)  An  order  of  fishes  in- 
cluding the  sturgeons. 

Stu'rl-o'nl-an  (-nt-an),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  family 
of  fishes  of  which  the  sturgeon  is  the  type. 

Sturk  (stfirk),  n.    See  Stike.      IProv.  Eng.  &  8001.1 

Stur'nold  (stQr'noid),  a.  [L.  sturnus  a  starling  -|- 
-oid-l     {Zo'dl.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  starlings. 

Sturt  (stQrt),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Start,  v.  i.]  To  vex  ;  to  an- 
noy ;  to  startle.     lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

Sturt,  n.  1.  Disturbance  ;  annoyance  ;  care.  \^Obs. 
or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]    '^  Sturt  and  care."   J.  Eoliand. 

2.  {Mining)  A  bargain  in  tribute  mining  by  which  the 
fcributor  profits.  Raymond. 

Stur'tlon  (stQr'shiin),  n.  A  corruption  of  Nasturtion. 

Stut  (stat),  V.  i.    To  stutter.     [OJs.]  Skelton. 

StUt'ter  (stut'ter),  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Stuttered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Stuttering.]  [Freq.  of  slut,  OE. 
stolen  ;  probably  of  Dutch  or  Low  German  origin ;  cf.  D. 
&  LG.  stotteren,  G.  stottern,  D.  stooten  to  push,  to  strike  ; 
akin  to  6.  stossen,  Icel.  stauta,  Sw.  st'dta,  Dan.  st'dde,  Goth. 
slmdan,  L.  tundere,  Skr.  (ud  to  thrust.  Of.  Contuse, 
Obtuse.]  To  hesitate  or  stumble  in  uttering  words ;  to 
speak  with  spasmodic  repetitions  or  pauses ;  to  stammer. 
Trembling,  stuttering,  calling  for  his  confessor.    3Iacaulay. 

Stut'ter,  n.  1.  The  act  of  stuttering ;  a  stammer.  See 
Stammer,  and  Stuttering. 

2.  One  who  stutters ;  a  stammerer.     [OJs.]       Bacon. 

StUt'ter-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  stutters ;  a  stammerer. 

StUt'ter-lng,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  stutters ;  —  re- 
stricted by  some  physiologists  to  defective  speech  due  to 
inabilitj'  to  form  the  proper  sounds,  the  breathing  being 
normal,  as  distinguished  from  stammering. 

StUt'ter-lng,  a.  Apt  to  stutter ;  hesitating ;  stam- 
mering. —  Stut'ter-ing-ly,  adv. 

Sty  (sti),  n. ;  pi.  Sties  (stiz).  [Written  also  stigh.] 
[AS.  stigu,  fr.  stigan  to  rise  ;  originally,  probably,  a  place 
into  which  animals  climbed  or  went  up.  V164.  See  Sty, 
V.  i.,  and  cf.  Steward.]    1.  A  pen  or  inclosure  for  swine. 

2.  A  place  of  bestial  debauchery. 

To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty.  Milton. 

Sty,  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Stied  (stid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Styinq  (sti'ing).]    To  shut  up  in,  or  as  in,  a  sty.    Shak. 

Sty,  V.  i.  [OB.  stien,  sli^en,  AS.  stigan  to  rise ;  akin 
to  D.  stijgen,  OS.  &  OHG.  stigan,  G.  steigen,  Icel.  stiga, 
Sw.  stiga,  Dan.  stige,  Goth,  steigan,  L.  vestigium  foot- 
step, Gr.  o-T6ix6if  to  walk,  to  go,  Skr.  stigh  to  mount. 
Cf.  Distich,  Stair,  Stile  steps.  Stirrup,  Sty  a  boil,  a 
pen  for  swine.  Vestige.]  To  soar  ;  to  ascend ;  to  mount. 
See  Stirrup.     \_Obs.'] 

"With  bolder  wing  shall  dare  aloft  to  sty. 

To  the  last  praises  of  this  Faery  Queene.       Spenser. 

Sty,  n.  [For  older  styan,  styanye,  understood  as  sty 
on  eye,  AS.  stigend  (sc.  cage  eye),  properly,  rising,  or 
swelling  (eye),  p.  p.  of  stigan  to  rise.  See  Sty,  v.  i.] 
{Med.)  An  inflamed  swelling  or  boil  on  the  edge  of  the 
eyelid.     [Written  also  slye.~] 

Sty'an  (-an),  n.    See  Sty,  a  boil,     [i?.]    De  Quincey. 

Sty'ca  (sti'ka),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  AS.  stie,  stye,  stycge.] 
An  Anglo-Saxon  copper  coin  of  the  lowest  value,  being 
worth  half  a  farthing.  S.  M.  Leake. 

Sty'cer-ln  (sti'ser-tn),  n.  [Styryl  -\-  glycerin.'] 
{Chem.)  A  triacid  alcohol,  related  to  glycerin,  and  ob- 
tained from  certain  styryl  derivatives  as  a  yellow,  gum- 
my, amorphous  substance  ;  —  called  also  phenyl  glycerin. 

Stye  (sti),  n.    See  Sty,  a  boil. 

Styg'1-al  (stij'i-al),  a.     Stygian.     [7?.]  Skelton. 

Styg'i-an  (-on),  a.  [L.  Stygius,  fr.  Styx,  Stygis,  Gr. 
StoJ,  2TDyo9,  the  Styx.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  river 
Styx ;  hence,  hellish ;  infernal.    See  Styx. 

At  that  so  sudden  blaze,  the  Stygian  throng 

Bent  their  aspect.  Hfilton. 

Sty'Ia-gal-ma'tc  (sti'la-gSl-ma'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  o-riJAos  a 
column  -f-  ayaKfia  an  image.]     {Arch.)  Performing  the 


office  of  columns ;  as,  Atlantes  and  Caryatides  are  styla- 
galmaic  figures  or  images.     [Written  also  stylogalmaic] 

Sty'lar  (sti'ler),  a.    See  Stiiar. 

II  Sty-las'ter  (stt-las'ter),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  cttOAos 
pillar  4-  a-arrip  star.]  {Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numerous  spe- 
cies of  delicate,  usually  pink,  calcareous  hydroid  corals 
of  the  genus  Stylaster. 

Style  (stil),  n.  [OE.  stile,  F.  style,  OF.  also  stile,  L. 
stilus  a  style  or  writing  instrument,  manner  of  writing, 
mode  of  expression ;  probably  for  stiglus,  meaning,  a 
pricking  instrument,  and  akin  to  E.  stick.  See  Stick, 
V.  t.,  and  cf.  Stiletto.  The  spelling  with  y  is  due  to  a 
supposed  connection  with  Gr.  o-tOAos  a  pillar.]  1.  An 
instrument  used  by  the  ancients  in  writing  on  tablets 
covered  with  wax,  having  one  of  its  ends  sharp,  and  the 
other  blunt,  smooth,  and  somewhat  expanded,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  erasures  by  smoothing  the  wax. 

2.  Hence,  anything  resembling  the  ancient  style  in 
shape  or  use.     Specifically  :  — 

{a)  A  pen ;  an  author's  pen.  Dryden. 

(b)  A  sharp-pointed  tool  used  in  engraving ;  a  graver. 

{c)  A  kind  of  blunt-pointed  surgical  instrument. 

{d)  {Zo'dl.)  A  long,  slender,  bristlelike  process,  as  the 
anal  styles  of  insects. 

(e)  [Perhaps  fr.  Gr.  o-tCAo9  a  pillar.]  The  pin,  or  gno- 
mon, of  a  dial,  the  shadow  of  which  indicates  the  hour. 
See  Gnomon. 

(/)  [Probably  from  Gr.  cttDAos  a  pillar.]  {Bot.)  The 
elongated  part  of  a  pistil  between  the  ovary  and  the 
stigma.     See  Ilhists.  of  Stamen,  and  of  Pistil. 

3.  Mode  of  expressing  thought  in  language,  whether 
oral  or  written ;  especially,  such  use  of  language  in  the 
expression  of  thought  as  exhibits  the  spirit  and  faculty 
of  an  artist ;  choice  or  arrangement  of  words  in  dis- 
course ;  rhetoricaJ  expression. 

High  style,  as  when  that  men  to  kinges  write.    Chaucer. 

Style  is  the  dress  of  thoughts.  Ctiesterfield. 

Proper  words  in  proper  places  make  the  true  definition  of 

styte.  Swift. 

It  is  style  alone  by  which  posterity  wiU  judge  of  a  great  work. 

/.  Disraeli. 

4.  Mode  of  presentation,  especially  in  music  or  any  of 
the  fine  arts ;  a  characteristic  or  peculiar  mode  of  de- 
veloping an  idea  or  accomplishing  a  result. 

The  ornamental  style  also  possesses  its  own  peculiar  merit. 

Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

5.  Conformity  to  a  recognized  standard  ;  manner  which 
is  deemed  elegant  and  appropriate,  especially  in  social 
demeanor;  fashion. 

According  to  the  usual  style  of  dedications.    C.  Ifiddleton. 

6.  Mode  or  phrase  by  which  anything  is  formally  des- 
ignated ;  the  title ;  the  official  designation  of  any  impor- 
tant body ;  mode  of  address ;  as,  the  style  of  Majesty. 

One  style  to  a  gracious  benefactor,  another  to  a  proud,  insult- 
ing foe.  Burke. 

7.  {Chron.)  A  mode  of  reckoning  time,  with  regard  to 
the  Julian  and  Gregorian  calendars. 

|^=-  Style  is  Old  or  New.  The  Old  Style  follows  the 
Julian  manner  of  computing  the  months  and  days,  or  the 
calendar  as  established  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  which  every 
fourth  year  consists  of  366  days,  and  the  other  years  of 
365  days.  This  is  about  11  minutes  in  a  year  too  much. 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  reformed  the  calendar  by  retrench- 
ing 10  days  in  October,  1582,  in  order  to  bring  back  the 
vernal  equinox  to  the  same  day  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325.  This  reformation  was  adopted 
by  act  of  the  British  Parliament  in  1751,  by  which  act  11 
days  in  September,  1752,  were  retrenched,  and  the  third 
day  was  reckoned  the  fourteenth.  This  mode  of  reck- 
oning is  called  New  Style,  according  to  which  every  year 
divisible  by  4,  unless  it  is  divisible  by  100  ndtliout  being 
divisible  by  400,  has  366  days,  and  any  other  year  365  days. 

Style  of  court,  the  practice  or  manner  observed  by  a 
court  in  its  proceedings.  Ayliffe. 

Syn.  —  Diction  ;  phraseology ;  manner ;  course ;  title. 
See  Diction. 

Style,  V.  t.    {imp.  &  p.  p.  Styled  (stild) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Styldtg.]     To  entitle ;  to  term,  name,  or  call ;  to 

denominate.     "  Styled  great  conquerors."  3Iilton. 

How  well  his  worth  and  brave  adventures  styled.    Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  call ;  name ;  denominate ;  designate ;  term ; 
characterize. 

Stylet  (sti'lgt),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  style  ;  cf.  It.  stiletto. 
See  Stiletto.]     1.  A  small  poniard  ;  a  stiletto. 

2.  {Surg.)  {a)  An  instrument  for  examining  wounds 
and  fistulas,  and  for  passing  setons,  and  the  like ;  a  probe  ; 

—  called  also  specillum.  {b)  A  stiff  wire,  inserted  in 
catheters  or  other  tubular  instruments  to  maintain  their 
shape  and  prevent  clogging. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  small,  more  or  less  rigid,  bristlelike 
organ ;  as,  the  caudal  stylets  of  certain  insects ;  the  ven- 
tral stylets  of  certain  Infusoria. 

Sty-lif'er-ous  (stt-lTfer-as),  a.  [Style  -\-  -ferous.] 
{Bot.)  Bearing  one  or  more  styles. 

Sty'll-form  (sti'li-form),  a.  [Style  +  -form:  cf.  F. 
styliforme.]  Having  the  form  of,  or  resembhng,  a  style, 
pin,  or  pen  ;  styloid. 

Styl'ish  (stil'ish),  a.  Having  style  or  artistic  qual- 
ity ;  given  to,  or  fond  of,  the  display  of  style ;  highly 
fashionnble  ;  modish  ;  as,  a  stylish  dress,  house,  manner. 

—  Styl'ish-ly,  adv.  —  Styl'ish-ness,  "■ 

Styl'ist,  n.  One  who  is  a  master  or  a  model  of  style, 
especially  in  writing  or  speaking ;  a  critic  of  style. 

Distinguished  as  a  stylist,  for  case.        Fitzed.  Halt. 

Sty-lis'tic  (stt-lTs'tTk),  or.  Of  or  pertaining  to  style 
in  language.    [-R.]    "S/j/KiMc  trifles."    J.  A.  Symonds. 

The  creat  stylistic  differences  in  the  works  ascribed  to  him 
[Wyclii].  ('■  I'.  Mnrsli. 

Sty'llte(sti'Iit),n.  [Gr.  crruAi'-n)?,  fr.  <rn)Ao9  a  pillar.] 
{Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  sect  of  anchorites  in  the  early 
cliurch,  who  lived  on  the  tops  of  pillars  for  the  exercise 
of  their  patience  ;  —  called  also  pillarist  and  pillar  saint. 

Sty'lo-  (sti'16-).  A  combining  form  used  in  anatomy 
to   indicate  connection  wit/i,  or  relation  to,  the  styloid 


process  of  the  temporal  bone  ;  as,  iii/Zohyal,  rft/^omastoid, 
rfy/omaxillary. 

Sty'lo-bate  (sti'16-bat),  n.  [L.  stylobates,  stylobata, 
Gr.  o-TuAo^aTTjs  ;  (TtOAos  a  pillar  -\-  |8a-n)s  one  that  treads, 
fr.  jSaiVeii'  to  go.]  {Arch.)  The  uninterrupted  and  con- 
tinuous flat  band,  coping,  or  pavement  upon  which  the 
bases  of  a  row  of  columns  are  supported.    See  Sub-base. 

Sty'lO-glOS'sal  (-glos'sal),  a.  [Stylo-  -f  glossal.] 
{Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  styloid  process  and  the 
tongue. 

Sty'lo-graph  (sti'lo-graf),  n.    A  stylographic  pen. 

Sty'lo-graph'ic  (-graf'ik),  ct.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  bo 
stylography ;  used  in  stylography ;  as,  stylographic 
tablets. 

2.  Pertaining  to,  or  used  in,  a  stylographic  pen;  as, 
stylographic  ink. 

Stylographic  pen,  a  pen  with  a  conical  point  like  that  o( 
a  style,  combined  with  a  reservoir  for  supplying  it  with 
ink.  —  Stylographic  pencil,  a  pencil  used  in  stylography. 

Sty'lo-graph'ic-al  (-T-kal),  a.  Same  as  Stylo- 
graphic, 1.  —  Sty'lo-graph'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Sty-log'ra-phy  (sti-16g'ra-fy),  n.  [Style  -f-  -graphy.} 
A  mode  of  wi-iting  or  tracing  lines  by  means  of  a  style  on 
cards  or  tablets. 

Sty'lo-hy'al  (stT'16-hy'al),  n.  [Stylo-  +  the  Gr.  letter 
Y.]  {Anat.)  A  segment  in  the  hyoidean  arch  between 
the  epihyal  and  tympanohyal. 

Sty'lo-hy'oid  (-old),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  styloid  process  and  the  hyoid  bone. 

Sty'loid  (sti'loid),  a.  [Style  -f  -oid:  cf.  F.  styloids, 
Gr.  <7TuAoeiSi)s.]     1.  Styliform ;  as,  the  styloid  process. 

2.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  styloid  process. 

Styloid  process  (Anat.),  a  long  and  slender  process  from 
the  lower  side  of  the  temporal  bone  of  man,  correspond- 
ing to  the  tympanohyal  and  stylohyal  of  other  animals. 

Sty'lo-mas'toid  (sti'lo-mas'toid),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  styloid  and  mastoid  processes  of  the 
temporal  bone. 

Sty'lo-max'il-Ia-ry  (-maks'Tl-la-rJ^),  a.  {Anal.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  styloid  process  and  the  maxilla. 

Sty-lom'e-ter  (stt-lom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  o-rOAos  column 
-f-  -meter.]     An  instrument  for  measuring  columns. 

II  Sty-lom'ma-ta  (stt-lom'ma-ta),  n.  pi.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
(TTiJAos  a  pillar  -j-  6ju)u.a,  -aros,  the 
eye.]   {Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Stylomma- 
tophora. 

II  Sty-lom'ma-toph'0-ra  (-mar 

tof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
a-Tv\og  column  -\-  oju/aa  eye  -j- 
(jiepcLv  to  bear.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  divi- 
sion of  Pulmouata  in  which  the 
eyes  are  situated  at  the  tips  of  the 
tentacles.  It  includes  the  com- 
mon land  snails  and  slugs.  See 
Illust.  under  Snail. 
Sty-lom'ma-toph'0-rous  (-rus), 

a.    {Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Stylommatophora. 

II  Sty'lo-po'di-um  (sti'lo-po'dT- 
iim),    n./   pi.    Stylopodia    (-a). 
[NL.     See   Style,   and  Podium.]    stylommata.    a  Onchu 
{Bot.)  An  expansion  at  the  base      dium   7'yphse.    b  Uro- 
of  the  style,  as  in  umbelliferous      coptis  costata. 
plants. 

II  Sty'Iops  (sti'lops),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-tBAos  a  pillar 
+  loiji,  (OTTOS,  the  eye.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  minute  insects 
parasitic,  in  their  larval  state,  on  bees  and  wasps.  It  is 
the  typical  genus  of  the  group  Strepsiptera,  formerly 
considered  a  distinct  order,  but  now  generally  referred 
to  the  Coleoptera.    See  Strepsiptera. 

II  Stylus  (-lus),  n.  [L.  stylus,  or  better  stilus.']  An 
instrument  for  vpriting.     See  Style,  n.,  1. 

Styph'nate  (stif'nat),M.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  styphnic 
acid. 

Styph'tlic  (-nik),  a.  [Gr.  (spurious)  a-ru^eiv  to  con- 
tract.] {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  yellow 
crystalline  astringent  acid,  (N02)3.C|;H.(OH)2,  obtained- 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  resorcin.  Styphnic  acid 
resembles  picric  acid,  but  is  not  bitter.  It  acts  like  a 
strong  dibasic  acid,  having  a  series  of  well  defined  salts. 

Styp'tic  (stTp'tik),  a.  [L.  stypticus,  Gr.  cmiirTiKos, 
fr.  tTTui^eiv  to  contract.]  Producing  contraction ;  stop- 
ping bleeding ;  having  the  quality  of  restraining  hem- 
orrhage  when  applied  to  the  bleeding  part ;  astringent. 
[Written  also  stiptic] 

Styptic  weed  (Bot.),  an  American  leguminous  herb 
(Cassia  occidentalis)  closely  related  to  the  wild  senna. 

Styp'tic,  n.     {Med.)  A  styptic  medicine. 

Styp'tic-al  (-tt-kol),  a.     Styptic  ;  astringent. 

Styp-tic'I-ty  (stTp-tis'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  slypiicitS.'J 
Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  styptic  ;  astringency. 

Styr'a-Cln  (stTr'-a-sin  or  sti'ra-),  n.  [See  Styrax.] 
{Chem.)  A  wliite  cryst.alline  tasteless  substance  ex- 
tracted from  gum  storax,  and  consisting  of  a  salt  of 
cinnamic  acid  with  cinnamic  alcohol. 

Sty'rax  (sti'rSks),  n.  [L.  slyrax,  storax,  Gr.  cr-nipa^. 
See  Storax.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  and  trees, 
mostly  American  or  Asiatic,  aboiniding  in  resinous  and 
aromatic  substances.  Slyrax  offici7talis  yields  storax, 
and  S.  Ben~oin  yields  benzoin. 

2.  Snine  as  Storax. 

Sty'rol  (sti'rol),  n.  [Styrax  -)-  L.  oZeum  oil.]  {Chem.) 
See  Styrolkne. 

Sty'ro-lene  (sti'r6-len),  n.  {Chem.)  An  unsaturated 
hydrocarbon,  CgHs,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  storax, 
by  the  decomposition  of  cinnamic  acid,  and  by  the  con- 
densation of  acetylene,  as  a  fragrant,  aromatic,  mobile 
liquid;  —  called  also  phenyl  ethylene,  vinyl  beixzene, 
styrol,  styrene,  anicinnamene. 

Sty'rone  (-ron),  n.  {Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance having  a  sweet  taste  and  a  liynoiuthliko  odor, 
obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  styracin ;  —  properly 
called  cinnamic,  or  styryl,  alcohol. 
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Sty'ryl  (sti'ril),  K.  (Styr&x  + -yl.l  (CTero.)  A  hy- 
pothetical radical  found  in  certain  derivatives  of  styro- 
lene  and  cinnamic  acid ;  —  called  also  cinnyl,  or  cinnamyl. 

Stythe  (stith),  n.     (Mining)  Choke  damp. 

Styth'y  (stith'y  or  stith'y),  n.  &  v.     See  Stithy. 

II  Styx  (stiks),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  2™'^.]  {Class.  3Iyth.) 
The  principal  river  of  the  lower  vporld,  which  had  to  be 
crossed  in  passing  to  the  regions  of  the  dead. 

Su'a-bil'i-ty  (su'a-bll'i-ty),  n.  (Law)  Liability  to  be 
sued  ;  the  state  of  being  subject  by  law  to  civil  process. 

Su'a-ble  (su'a-b'l),  a.  (Law)  Capable  of  being  sued ; 
subject  by  law  to  be  called  to  answer  in  court.        Story. 

Suade  (swad),  v.  t.  [L.  suadere.']  To  persuade.  \_Obs.'\ 

Suad'i-ble  (swad'i-b'l),  a.  [L.  suadibilis.']  Suasible. 
[Obs.'\  Wyclif  (James  iii.  17). 

Suage  (swjij),  V.  i.    To  assuage.     [06s.]         Dryden. 

Su'ant  (su'ant),  a.  [Cf.  Sue  to  pursue.]  Spread 
equally  over  the  surface  ;  uniform  ;  even.  [Written  also 
suent.]  [Local,  U.  S.  &  Prov.  Eng.'\  —  Su'ant-ly,  adv. 
ILocal,  U.  S.  &  Prov.  Eng.2 

Sua'sl-ble  (swa'sT-b'l),  a.  [L.  suadere,  suasum,  to 
persuade.]  Capable  of  being  persuaded ;  easily  persuaded. 

Sua'sion  (swa'zhun),  re.  [L.  siiasio,  fr.  suadere,  sua- 
sum, to  advise,  persuade,  fr.  suadus  persuading,  per- 
suasive ;  akin  to  suavis  sweet :  cf.  OF.  suasion.  See 
ScAVE,  and  cf.  Dissuade,  Persuade.]  The  act  of  per- 
suading ;  persuasion ;  as,  moral  suasion. 

Sua'sive  (swa'siv),  a.  Having  power  to  persuade  ; 
persuasive  ;  suasory.  South.  "  Genial  and  suasit;e  satire. " 
Earle.  —  Sua'slve-ly,  adv. 

Sua'so-ry  (-sS-ry),  a.  [L.  suasorius:  cf.  F.  suasoire.2 
Tending  to  persuade ;  suasive. 

Suave  (swav  or  swav),  a.  [L.  suavis  sweet,  pleasant ; 
cf.  F.  suave.  See  Sweet,  and  cf.  Suasion.]  Sweet ; 
pleasant ;  delightful ;  gracious  or  agreeable  in  manner ; 
bland.  —  SuaVe'ly,  adv. 

Suav'1-Iy  (swSv'i-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  SuAviFiED 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Suavietinq  (-fi'ing).]  [Suave  -j- 
-fy.~\    To  make  affable  or  suave. 

Sua-vil'0-c(ueat  (swa-vIl'S-kwent),  a.  [L.  suavilo- 
quens  ;  suavil:  sweet  -\-  loquens,  p.  pr.  of  loqui  to  speak.] 
Sweetly  speaking  ;  using  agreeable  speech.     [iJ.] 

Sua-vll'0-<iuy  (-kwy),  n.  [L.  suaviloquium.J  Sweet- 
ness of  speech.     [iJ.] 

Suav'1-ty  (swav'I-ty),  n.  [L.  suavitas :  cf.  F.  sua- 
vite.}    1.  Swfeetness  to  the  taste.    [Ofts.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  quitlity  of  being  sweet  or  pleasing  to  the  mind ; 
agreeablenesfe ;  softness ;  pleasantness ;  gentleness ;  ur- 
banity ;  as,  suavity  of  manners ;  suavity  of  language,  con- 
versation, or  address.  Glanvill. 

Sub-  (sub-).  [L.  sub  under,  below  ;  akin  to  Gr.  utto, 
Skr.  upa  to,  on,  under,  over.  Cf.  Hypo-,  Supek-.]  1.  A 
prefix  signifying  under,  below,  beneath,  and  hence  often, 
in  an  inferior  position  or  degree,  in  an  imperfect  or  par- 
tial state,  as  in  .swiscribe,  suftstruct,  suftserve,  iMftject, 
sjjftordinatej  .sjifcacid,  siiiastringent,  iwJgranular,  suborn. 
Sub-  in  Latin  compounds  often  becomes  sum-  before  m, 
sur-  before  r,  and  regularly  becomes  sue-,  suf-,  sug-,  and 
sup-  before  c,  /,  g,  and  p  respectively.  Before  c,  p,  and 
t  it  sometimes  takes  the  form  sus-  (by  the  dropping  of  b 
from  a  collateral  form,  subs-). 

2.  (Chem.)  A  prefix  denoting  that  the  ingredient  (of 
a  compoutld)  signified  by  the  term  to  which  it  is  prefixed, 
is  present  in  only  a  small  proportion,  or  less  than  the  nor- 
mal amount;  as,  iujsulphide,  juftoxide,  etc.  Prefixed  to 
the  name  of  a  salt  it  is  equivalent  to  basic ;  as,  iufiace- 
tatp  or  basic  acetate.     \Obsoles.'\ 

Sub,  n.  _  A  subordinate ;  a  subaltern.     \Colloq.'\ 

Sub-ac'id  (siib-as'Id),  a.  [L.  subacidus.  See  Sub-, 
Acid.]  Moderately  acid  or  sour;  as,  some  plants  have 
subacid  juices,  ^n.    A  substance  moderately  acid. 

Sub-ac'rid  (-Sk'rid),  a.     Moderately  acrid  or  harsh. 

Sub'a-cro'mi-al  (siib'a-kro'mT-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Situ- 
ated beneath  the  acromial  process  of  the  scapula. 

Sub-act'  (siib-akf),  v.  t.  [L.  subactus,  p.  p.  of  subi- 
gere  to  subdue  ;  sub  under  -\-  agere  to  lead,  bring.]  To 
reduce ;  to  subdue.     [06^.]  Bacon. 

Sub-ac'tlon  (-ak'shun),  n.  [Cf.  L.  subactio  a  work- 
ing up,  discipline.]  The  act  of  reducing  to  any  state,  as 
of  mixing  two  bodies  completely.     [Ois.]  Bacon. 

Sub'a-CUte'  (s5b'a-kut'),  a.     Moderately  acute. 

Sub'a-dun'cate  (-a-diin'kat),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Somewhat 
hooked  or  curved. 

Snb-ad'vo-cate  (-ad'vo-kat),  n.  An  under  or  subor- 
dinate advocate. 

Sub'a-e'ri-al  (-S-e'rT-ol),  a.  Beneath  the  sky  ;  in  the 
open  air  ;  specifically  (Geol.),  taking  place  on  the  earth's 
surface,  as  opposed  to  subaqueous. 

Sub-a'gen-cy  (-a'jen-sy),  n.    A  subordinate  agency. 

Sub-a'gent  (-jent),  re.  (Law)  A  person  employed  by 
an  agent  to  transact  the  whole,  or  a  part,  of  the  business 
intrusted  to  the  latter.  Bouvier.     Chitty. 

Sub-ag'I-ta'tion  (-Sj'i-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  subagitatio, 
fr.  subagitare  to  lie  with  illicitly.]  Unlawful  sexual  in- 
tercourse.    [06i.] 

II  Su'bah  (soo'ba),  re.  [Per.  &  Hind,  subak.1  A  prov- 
ince ;  a  government,  as  of  a  viceroy ;  also,  a  subahdar. 
[Indial 

SuHiah-dar  (-diir),  re.  [Per.  &  Hind,  subah-dar,  Per. 
sUbah  a  province  +  dar  holding,  keeping.]  A  viceroy ; 
a  governor  of  a  subah  ;  also,  a  native  captain  in  the  Brit- 
ish native  army.     [Jrerfio] 

SuTiah-dar'y  (-dar'y),  )  n.    The  office  or  jurisdiction 

Su'bah-sWp  (-ship),     )      of  a  subahdar. 

Sub-aid'  (sfib-ad'),  v.  t.  To  aid  secretly ;  to  assist  in  a 
private  manner,  or  indirectly.     [iJ.]  Daniel. 

Snb-al'mon-er  (-Sl'miin-er),  re.     An  under  almoner. 

Sub-al'pine  (-pin  or -pin),  a.  [Jj.  subalpinus.'\  (Bot. 
&  Zo'dl. )  Inhabiting  the  somewhat  high  slopes  and  sum- 
mits of  mountains,  but  considerably  below  the  snow  line. 

Sub-al'tern  (-al'tem  ;  277),  a.  [F.  subalterne,  LL. 
iubaltemus,  fr.  L.  sub  under  -[■  alter  the  one,  the  other 
of  two.  See  Alter.]  1.  Ranked  or  range  t  below  ;  sub- 
ordinate;   inferior;    specifically    (Mil.),    .anking  as  a 


junior  officer ;  being  below  the  rank  of  captain ;  as,  a 
subaltern  officer. 

2.  (Logic)  Asserting  only  a  part  of  what  is  asserted  in 
a  related  proposition. 

Subaltern  genns.    (Logic)  See  under  Genus. 

Sub-al'tern  (siib-al'tern  ;  277),  re.  1.  A  person  hold- 
ing a  subordinate  position  ;  specifically,  a  commissioned 
military  officer  below  the  rank  of  captain. 

2.  (Logic)  A  subaltern  proposition.  Whately. 

Sub'al-ter'nant  (sub'51-ter'nont),  n.  (Logic)  A  uni- 
versal proposition.     See  Subaltern,  2.  Whately. 

Snb'al-ter'nate  (-nat),  a.  1.  Succeeding  by  turns ; 
successive. 

2.  Subordinate  ;  subaltern ;  inferior. 

All  their  suhalternate  and  several  kinds.       Evelyn. 

Sub'al-ter'nate,  n.  (Logic)  A  particular  proposition, 
as  opposed  to  a  universal  one.     See  Subaltern,  2. 

Sub-al'ter-na'ting  (siib-al'ter-ua'tiug),  a.  Subalter- 
nate  ;  successive. 

Sub-al'ter-na'tion  (-na'shiSn),  n.  The  state  of  being 
subalternate  ;^  succession  by  turns  ;  subordination. 

Sub-an'gU-lar  (-Sn'gu-ler),  a.     Slightly  angular. 

Sub-ap'en-nine  (-5p'eu-nin),  a.  Under,  or  at  the  foot 
of,  the  Apennine  mountains  ;  —  applied,  in  geology,  to  a 
series  of  Tertiary  strata  of  the  older  Pliocene  period. 

Sub-ap'ic-al  (-ap'I-kal),  a.  Being  under  the  apex; 
of  or  pertaining  to  the  part  just  below  the  apex. 

Sub'a-qua'ne-OUS  (sub'a-kwa'ne-iis),  a.  [L.  sub- 
aquayieus ;  sub  +  aqua   water.]     Subaqueous.     [Ofts.] 

Sub'a-quat'iC  (siiiya-kwgt'ikV  1  a.     1.    Being  under 

Sub-a'que-ous  (sJib-a'kwe-us), )  water,  or  beneath 
the  surface  of  water  ;  adapted  for  use  under  water ;  sub- 
marine ;  as,  a  subaqueous  helmet. 

2.  (Geol.)  Formed  in  or  under  water ;  as,  subaqueous 
deposits. 

Sub'a-rach'noid  (sub'a-rak'noid),     )  a.    (Anat.)  Sit- 

Sub-ar'ach-noid'al  (-Sr'ak-noid'al), )  uated  under 
the  arachnoid  membrane, 

Sub-arc'tlc  (-iirk'tTk),  a.  Approximately  arctic  ;  be- 
longing to  a  region  just  without  the  arctic  circle. 

Snb-ar'CU-ate  (siib-iir'kii-at),     )  a.    Having  a  figure 

Sub-ar'CU-a'ted  (-ar'kiS-a'ted),  )  resembling  that  of 
a  bow ;  somewhat  curved  or  arched. 

Sub'ar-ra'tion  (sub'Sr-ra'shiSn),  re.  [Pref.  sub-  -f  L. 
arra,  arrha,  earnest  money.  See  Earnest  a  pledge.] 
The  ancient  custom  of  betrothing  by  the  bestowal,  on 
the  part  of  the  man,  of  marriage  gifts  or  tokens,  as 
money,  rings,  or  other  presents,  upon  the  woman. 

Sub'a-ryt'e-nold  (-a-rlt'e-noid),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated 
under  the  arytenoid  cartilage  of  the  larynx. 

Sub-as'tral  (sub-Ss'tral),  a.  Beneath  the  stars  or 
heavens ;  terrestrial.  Bp.  Warburion. 

Sub'as-trln'gent  (sub'Ss-trin'jent),  a.  Somewhat  as- 
tringent. 

Sub-at'om  (sub-at'iim),  re.  (Chem.)  A  hypothetical 
component  of  a  chemical  atom,  on  the  theory  that  the 
elements  themselves  are  complex  substances ;  —  called 
also  atomicule. 

Sub-aud'  (sub-ad'),  V.  t.  [L.  subaudire,  subauditum  ; 
sub  under  -|-  audire  to  hear.]  To  understand  or  supply 
in  an  ellipsis,     [i?.] 

Sub'au-di'tion  (siib'a-dTsh'iin),  n.  [L.  subauditio.'] 
The  act  of  understanding,  or  supplying,  something  not 
expressed  ;  also,  that  which  is  so  understood  or  supplied. 

Trench. 

Sub-as'il-la-ry  (sub-Sks'Il-la-ri^),  a.  1.  (Anat.)  Sit- 
uated under  the  axilla,  or  armpit. 

2.  (Bot.)  Placed  under  the  axil,  or  angle  formed  by  the 
branch  of  a  plant  with  the  stem,  or  a  leaf  with  the  branch. 

Sub-ba'sal  (-ba'sal),  a.     (Zo'dl.)  Near  the  base. 

Sub'-base'  (siib'bas'),  n.    (Arch)  The  lowest  mem- 
ber of  a  base  when  divided  horizontally, 
or  of  a  baseboard,  pedestal,  or  the  like. 

Sub'-bass',  re.  (Mus.)  The  deepest 
pedal  stop,  or  the  lowest  tones  of  an  or- 
gan; the  fundamental  or  ground  bass. 
[Written  also  sub-base."]  Ayliffe. 

Sub-bea'dle  (sub-be'd'l),  n.  An  un- 
der beadle. 

Sub-brach'i-al  (-brakt-al  or  -bra'ki- 
dX),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
subbrachians. 

II  Sub-brach'l-ales  (-a'lez),  re.  pi. 
[NL.  See  Sub-,  and  Brachial.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  division  of  soft-finned  fishes  in  which 
the  ventral  fins  are  situated  beneath  the 
pectoral  fins,  or  nearly  so. 

Sub-brach'1-an  (-an),  re.  [Pref.  sub- 
+  brachium.']  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Sub- 
brachiales. 

Sub'breed'  (-bred'),  re.  (.Z'ooZ.)  Arace 
or  strain  differing  in  certain  characters 
from  the  parent  breed ;  an  incipient  breed. 

Sub-bron'chi-al    (stSb-bron'kl-al),    a 


Sub-base. 

A  Part  of  one 
of  several  Col- 
umns upon  a 
Stylobate  c;  a 
Base  ;  b  S  u  b  - 
base. 

B  Section  of 
Baseboard  ; '  a 
Sub-base;  b 
Wall;  c Floor. 


(Anat.)  Sit- 
uated under,  or  on  the  ventral  side  of,  the  bronchi ;  as, 
the  subbronchial  air  sacs  of  birds. 

Sub-cal'i-ber  (-kal'i-ber),  a.  Smaller  than  the  cali- 
ber of  a  firearm.     [Written  also  subcalibre.'] 

Subcaliber  projectile,  a  projectile  having  a  smaller  diam- 
eter than  the  caliber  of  the  arm  from  which  it  is  fired, 
and  to  which  it  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  sabot.         Knight. 

Sub-car'bOn-if'er-OUS  (-kar'bon-Tfer-us),  a.  (Geol.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lowest  division  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous formations  underlying  the  proper  coal  measures. 
It  was  a  marine  formation  characterized  in  general  by 
beds  of  limestone.  —  re.  The  Subcarbonif erous  period  or 
formation. 

Sub-car'bu-ret'ed  (-kar'bfi-rgt'ed),  a.  (Chem.)  United 
with,  or  containing,  carbon  in  less  than  the  normal  pro- 
portion.    [Written  also  subcarburetted.']     [Obsoles.l 

Sub-car'ti-lag'i-nous  (-kar'ti-iaj'T-niSs),  a.     (Anal.) 

(a)  Situated  under  or  beneath  a  cartilage  or  cartilages. 

(b)  Partially  cartilaginous. 

Sub-can'dal  (-ka'dal),  a.     (Anai.)  Situated  under,  or 


on  the  ventral  side  of,  the  tail ;  as,  the  subcaudal,  or 
chevron,  bones. 

Sub'ce-les'tlal  (silb'se-lSs'chal),  a.  Being  beneath 
the  heavens  ;  as,  subcelestial  glories.  Barrow, 

Sub-cen'tral  (siib-sen'tral),  a.     1.  Under  the  center. 

2.  Nearly  central ;  not  quite  central. 

Sub-chant'er  (-chant'er),  n.  (Eccl.)  Anunderchant- 
er  ;  a  precentor's  deputy  in  a  cathedral ;  a  succentor. 

Sub-cir'cu-lar  (-ser'kii-ler),  a.    Nearly  circular. 

Sub'Class'  (siaVklas'),  re.  One  of  the  natural  groups, 
more  important  than  an  order,  into  which  some  classes 
are  divided  ;  as,  the  angiospermous  subclass  of  exogens. 

Sub-cla'vi-an  (sub-kla'vi-an).  a.  [Pref.  sub-  -f-  L. 
clavis  a  key.  See  Clavicle.]  (Anat.)  Situated  under 
the  clavicle,  or  collar  bone  ;  as,  the  subclavian  arteries. 

Sub'CO-lum'nar  (sub'k6-li3m'ner),  a.  (Geol.)  Having 
an  imperfect  or  interrupted  columnar  structure. 

Sub'oom-mit'tee  (-kom-mit'te),  re.  An  under  com- 
mittee ;  a  part  or  division  of  a  committee. 

Yet  by  their  sequestrators  and  subcommittees  abroad  . . .  those 
orders  were  commonly  disobeyed.  Milton. 

Sub'com-pressed'  (-prSsf),  a.  Not  fully  compressed ; 
partially  or  somewhat  compressed. 

Sub-COn'cave  (siib-kon'kSv  or  -kSn'-),  a.  Slightly 
concave.  Owen. 

Sub'con-f orm'a-ble  (sub'k5n-f Srm'4-b'l) ,  a.  Partially 
conformable. 

Sub-con'ic-al  (siib-kBn'i-kal),  a.    Slightly  conical. 

Sub-con'Junc-tl'val  (-kSn'jiink-ti'val),  a.  (Anat.) 
Situated  under  the  conjunctiva. 

Sub-COn'SCiOUS  (-kSn'shus),  a.  1.  Occurring  without 
the  possibility  or  the  fact  of  an  attendant  consciousness ; 
—  said  of  states  of  the  soul. 

2.  Partially  conscious ;  feebly  conscious. 

Sub-con'stel-la'tion  (-kSn'stSl-la'shun),  re.  (Astron.) 
A  subordinate  constellation.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sub-COn'tract  (-kon'trSkt),  n.  A  contract  under,  or 
subordinate  to,  a  previous  contract. 

Sub'COn-tract'ed  (sub'kon-trSkt'Sd),  a.  1.  Con- 
tracted after  a  former  contract. 

2.  Betrothed  for  the  second  time.     [Oii.]  Shak. 

Sub'con-tract'or  (-er),  n.  One  who  takes  a  portion  of 
a  contract,  as  for  work,  from  the  principal  contractor. 

Sub-con'tra-ry  (s!ib-k5n'tra-ry  or  -tra-r^),  a.  1.  Con- 
trary in  an  inferior  degree. 

2.  (Geom.)  Having,  or  being  in,  a  contrary  order;  — 
said  of  a  section  of  an  oblique  cone  having  a  circular 
base  made  by  a  plane  not  parallel  to  the  base,  but  so  in- 
clined to  the  axis  that  the  section  is  a  circle;  applied 
also  to  two  similar  triangles  when  so  placed  as  to  have  a 
common  angle  at  the  vertex,  the  opposite  sides  not  being 
parallel.  Brande  <&  C. 

3.  (Logic)  Denoting  the  relation  of  opposition  be- 
tween the  particular  affirmative  and  particular  negative. 
Of  these  both  may  be  true  and  only  one  can  be  false. 

Sub-con'tra-ry,  re.  /  pi.  SuEcoNTRAKiEs(-riz).  (Logic) 
A  subcontrary  proposition  ;  a  proposition  inferior  or  con- 
trary in  a  lower  degree. 

Sub-cor'a-coid  (-kor'a-koid),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated 
under  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula ;  as,  the  sub- 
coracoid  dislocation  of  the  humerus. 

Sub-cor'date  (-kSr'dSt),  a.  Somewhat  cordate ;  some- 
what like  a  heart  in  shape. 

Sub-cor'ne-ous  (-k6r'ne-as),  a.  (Anat.)  (a)  Situated 
under  a  horny  part  or  layer,     (b)  Partially  horny. 

Sub-cos'tal  (-kos'tnl),  a.  (Anat.  &  Zo'dl.)  Situated 
below  the  costas,  or  ribs ;  as,  the  subcostal  muscles. 

111^^  The  subcostal  muscles  are  distinct  from,  and  with- 
in, tlie  intercostal. 

Sub-cos'tal,  n.     1.  (Anat.)  A  subcostal  muscle. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  principal  nervures  of  the  wings 
of  an  insect.  It  is  situated  next  beneath  or  behind  the 
costal.    See  Neevure. 

Sub-cra'nl-al  (-kra'ni-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  imder, 
or  on  the  ventral  side  of,  the  cranium  ;  facial. 

Sub'crus-ta'ceous  (siib'krus-ta'shiis  ;  97),  a.  Occur- 
ring beneath  a  crust  or  scab ;  as,  a  subcrustaceous  cica- 
trization. 

Sub-crys'tal-line  (sub-kris'tal-lin  or  -lin),  a.  Im- 
perfectly crystallized.. 

Sub-CUl'trate  (-kul'trtt),    )  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  a  form 

Sub-CUl'tra-ted  (-tra-ted),  (  resembling  that  of  a 
colter,  or  straight  on  one  side  and  curved  on  the  other. 

Sub'CU-ta'ne-OUS  (sub'kiJ-ta'ne-iis),  a.  Situated  un- 
der the  skin ;  hypodermic.  —  Sub'CU-ta'ne-OUS-ly,  adv. 

Subcutaneous  operation  (Surg.),  an  operation  performed 
without  opening  that  part  of  the  skin  opposite  to,  or 
over,  the  internal  section. 

Sub'cu-tlc'u-lar  (-tlk'iJ-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated 
under  the  cuticle,  or  scarfskin. 

Sub'cy-lin'drlc-al  (-sT-lTn'dri-kai),  Sub'cy-lln'drlc 

(-lin'drlk),  a.  Imperfectly  cylindrical;  approximately 
cylindrical. 

Sub-dea'con  (-de'k'n),  re.  [Pref.  sub-  +  deacon  :  cf. 
L.  subdiacomis.']  (Eccl.)  One  belonging  to  an  order  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  next  inferior  to  the  order 
of  deacons ;  also,  a  member  of  a  minor  order  in  the 
Greek  Church. 

Sub-dea'con-ry  (-ry), )  re.    (Eccl.)  The  order  or  of- 

Sub-dea'con-ship,       )     fice  of  subdeacon. 

Sub'dean'  (siib'den'),  re.  [Pref.  sub-  -\-  dean :  cf.  F. 
sousdoyen.'}  An  under  dean  ;  the  deputy  or  substitute 
of  a  dean.  Ayliffe. 

Sub-dean'er-y  (-er-y),  re.    Office  or  rank  of  subdean. 

Sub-dec'a-nal  (-dek'a-nal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
subdean  or  subdeanery. 

Sub-dec'u-ple  (-ii-p'l),  a.    Containing  one  part  of  ten. 

Sub-del'e-gate  (-del'e-gSt),  re.  A  subordinate  dele- 
gate, or  one  with  inferior  powers. 

Sub-del'e-gate  (-gat),  v.  t.  To  appoint  to  act  as  sub- 
delegate,  or  as  a  subordinate ;  to  depute. 

Sub-dent'ed  (-dSnf  5d),  a.    Indented  beneath. 

Sub'de-part'ment  (siib'de-parf  ment),  n.  A  subordi- 
nate department ;  a  bureau.   See  the  Note  under  Bureau. 
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SulJ'de-pOS'lt  (sQVde-poz'it),  n.  That  which  is  de- 
posited beneath  something  else. 

Sub'der-1-SO'ri-OUS  (sub'dgr-I-so'rt-us),  a.  [Pref. 
sub-  -f-  L.  derisorius.  See  Derisory.]  Ridiculing  with 
moderation.     [-B.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Sub'de-rlv'a-tive  (-de-rlv'a-tlv),  n.  A  word  derived 
from  a  derivative,  and  not  directly  from  the  root ;  as, 
"  friendliness  "  is  a  subderivative,  being  derived  from 
"friendly,"  which  is  in  turn  a  derivative  from  "friend." 

Sub'dl-ac'O-nate  (-dt-Sk'6-nat),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  subdeacon,  or  to  the  office  or  rank  of  a  subdeacon. 

Sub'di-ac'O-nate,  n.   The  office  or  rank  of  a  subdeacon. 

Sub-dl'al  (sub-di'al),  a.  [L.  subdialis  in  the  open  air.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  open  air  ;  being  under  the  open 
sky.     [-R.]  -IV.  Bacon. 

Sub-dl'a-Iect  (-di'S-lSkt),  n.    A  subordinate  dialect. 

Sub'dl-chot'0-my  (siib'di-kBt'o-my),  n.  A  subordi- 
nate, or  inferior,  division  into  pairs  ;  a  subdivision.  [-R.] 
Many  subdichotomies  of  petty  schisms.  Milton. 

Sub'dl-Iat'ed  (-dt-lat'Sd),  a.    Partially  dilated. 

Sub'dl-tl'tlOUS  (-dl-tlsh'us),  a.  [L.  subdititius,  sub- 
diticius,  fr.  subdere  to  substitute.]  Put  secretly  in  the 
place  of  something  else ;  foisted  in.     [iJ.] 

Sub'dl-ver'Sl-Iy  (-di-ver'sT-fi),  v.  t.  To  diversify 
again  what  is  already  diversified.     [iJ.]        Sir  M.  Hale. 

Sub'dl-vlde'  (-vid'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sdbdivided  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  SuBDrviDiNO.]  [L.  subdividere  ;  sub  un- 
der +  dividere  to  divide.  See  Divide.]  To  divide  the 
parts  of  (anything)  into  more  parts  ;  to  part  into  smaller 
divisions ;  to  divide  again,  as  what  has  already  been  di- 
vided. 

The  progenies  of  Cham  and  Japhet  swarmed  into  colonies, 
and  those  colonies  were  subdivided  into  many  others.      Dryden. 

Sub'dl-vide',  v.  i.    To  be,  or  to  become,  subdivided. 

Sub'dl-vine'  (-dl-vin'),  a.  Partaking  of  divinity  ;  di- 
vine in  a  partial  or  lower  degree.  Bp.  Hall. 

Sub'dl-vls'1-ble  (-di-vTz'i-b'l),  a.  Susceptible  of  sub- 
division. 

Sub'dl-Vl'Slon  (-dl-vlzh'iln),  n.  [L.  subdivisio :  of. 
P.  subdivision.^  1.  The  act  of  subdividing,  or  separating 
a  part  into  smaller  parts. 

2.  A  part  of  a  thing  made  by  subdividing. 

In  the  decimal  table,  the  subdivisions  of  the  cubit,  as  span, 
palm,  and  digit,  are  deduced  from  the  shorter  cubit.  Arbuthnot. 

Sub'dO-lOUS  (siib'do-ias),  a.  [L.  subdolus ;  sub  + 
4ohcs  deceit.]     Sly ;  crafty  ;  cuiming  ;  artful,     [i?.] 

Sub-dom'I-nant  (sub-d5m'i-nant),  re.  (Mus.)  The 
fourth  tone  above,  or  fifth  below,  the  tonic ;  —  so  called 
aa  being  under  the  dominant. 

Sub-du'a-ble  (-du'S-b'l),  a.    Able  to  be  subdued. 

Sub-du'al  i-al],  n.    Act  of  subduing.    Bp.  Warburlon. 

Sub-duce'  (-dus'),  )  V.  t.    [L.  subducere,  subductum ; 

Sub-duct'  (-diikf), )  sub  under  +  ducere  to  lead,  to 
draw.  See  Duke,  and  cf.  Subdue.]  1.  To  withdraw ; 
to  take  away.  Milton. 

2.  To  subtract  by  arithmetical  operation  ;  to  deduct. 

If,  out  of  that  infinite  multitude  of  antecedent  generations, 
we  should  subduce  ten.  Sir  M,  Hale. 

Sub-duc'tlon  (-duk'shiln),  n.  [L.  subductio.']  1.  The 
act  of  subducting  or  taking  away.  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  Arithmetical  subtraction.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Sub-due'  (-du'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Subdued  (-diid') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Subduing.]  [OE.  soduen,  OF.  sosduire 
to  seduce,  L.  subtus  below  (fr.  sub  under)  -f-  ducere  to 
lead.  See  Duke,  and  cf.  Subduct.]  1.  To  bring  under ; 
to  conquer  by  force  or  the  exertion  of  superior  power, 
and  bring  Into  permanent  subjection;  to  reduce  under 
dominion  ;  to  vanquish.  v 

I  will  subdue  all  thine  enemies.   1  Chron.  xvii.  10. 

2.  To  overpower  so  as  to  disable  from  further  resist- 
ance ;  to  crush. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters.       Shakr 
If  aught  .  .  .  were  worthy  to  subdue 
The  soul  of  man.  Milton. 

3.  To  destroy  the  force  of ;  to  overcome ;  as,  medi- 
cines subdue  a  fever. 

4.  To  render  submissive  ;  to  bring  under  command  ; 
to  reduce  to  mildness  or  obedience  ;  to  tame ;  as,  to  sub- 
due a  stubborn  child  ;  to  subdue  the  temper  or  passions. 

6.  To  overcome,  as  by  persuasion  or  other  mild  means ; 
as,  to  subdue  opposition  by  argument  or  entreaties. 

6.  To  reduce  to  tenderness ;  to  melt ;  to  soften ;  as, 
to  subdue  ferocity  by  tears. 

7.  To  make  mellow ;  to  break,  as  land ;  also,  to  de- 
stroy, as  weeds. 

8.  To  reduce  the  intensity  or  degree  of ;  to  tone  down ; 
to  soften ;  as,  to  subdue  the  brilhancy  of  colors. 

Syn.  —  To  conquer ;  overpower ;  overcome ;  surmount ; 
vanquish.    See  Conquer. 

Sub-dued'  (-diid'),  a.  1.  Conquered ;  overpowered  ; 
crushed  ;  submissive  ;  mUd. 

2.  Not  glaring  in  color ;  soft  in  tone. 

Sub-due'ment  (-du'ment),  re.   Subdual.  [Obs.J  Shak. 

Sub-du'er  (-du'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sub- 
dues ;  a  conqueror.  .  Spenser. 

Sub-dul'cld  (-dul'sid),  a.  [Pref.  sub-  -j-  L.  dulcis 
sweet.]     Somewhat  sweet ;  sweetish.     [iJ.] 

Sub'dU-ple  (siib'du-p'l),  a.  {Math.)  Indicating  one 
part  of  two ;  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  two. 

Snbduple  ratio,  the  ratio  of  1  to  2 :  thus,  3  :  6  is  a  sub- 
duple  ratio,  as  6  :  3  is  a  duple  ratio. 

Sub-dU'pll-cate  (siib-du'pll-kat),  a.  (Math.)  Ex- 
pressed by  the  square  root ;  —  said  of  ratios. 

SnbdupUcate  ratio,  the  ratio  of  the  square  roots,  or  the 
square  root  of  a  ratio;  thus,  the  subduplicate  ratio  of 
o  to  6  is  Va  to  V6)  or  d'^. 

Sub-dU'ral  (-du'ral),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  under  the 
dura  mater,  or  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid 
membrane. 

Sub-ed'1-tor  (-5d'T-ter),  n.  An  assistant  editor,  as  of 
a  periodical  or  journal. 


Sub'e-lon'gate  (sfib'S-lSn'gat),  a.  Not  fully  elonga- 
ted ;  somewhat  elongated. 

Sub-en'do-car'di-al  (sub-6n'do-kar'dT-al),  a.  {Anat.) 
Situated  under  the  endocardium. 

Sub-en'dy-mal  (-en'di-mal),  a.  [Pref.  sub-  +  endy- 
ma.]     {Anat.)  Situated  under  the  endyma. 

Sub-ep'l-der'mal  (-Sp'i-der'mal),  a.  Situated  imme- 
diately below  the  epidermis. 

Sub-ep'1-glot'tic  (-glSt'ttk),  a.  {Anat.)  Situated  un- 
der the  epiglottis. 

Sub-ep'i-the'U-al  (-the'li-al),  a.  {Anat.)  Situated 
under  the  epithelium. 

Sub-e'qual  (-J'kwal),  a.    Nearly  equal. 

Su'ber-ate  (su'ber-it),  re.  [Cf.  F.  suberate.']  {Chem.) 
A  salt  of  suberic  acid. 

Su-be're-ous  (sii-be're-ils),  a.  [L.  subereus  of  the 
cork  tree.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  cork  ;  of  the  nature  of 
cork ;  suberose. 

Su-ber'ic  (sii-bSr'Ik),  a.  [L.  suber  the  cork  tree  :  cf. 
F.  suberique.'l  {Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  cork  ;  specif- 
ically, designating  an  acid,  C|iHj2.(C02H)2,  homologous 
with  oxalic  acid,  and  obtained  from  cork  and  certain 
fatty  oils,  as  a  white  crystalline  substtince. 

Su'ber-ln  (su'ber-Iu),  «.  [L.  suber  the  cork  tree  :  cf. 
F.  suberine.^  (Bot.)  A  material  foimd  in  the  cell  walls 
of  cork.     It  is  a  modification  of  lignin. 

Su'ber-ite  (-it),  re.  [L.  suber  the  cork  tree.]  {Zool.) 
Any  sponge  of  the  genus  Suberites  and  allied  genera. 
These  sponges  have  a  fine  and  compact  texture,  and  con- 
tain minute  siliceous  spicules. 

Su'ber-one  (-on),  re.  {Chem.)  {a)  The  hypothetical 
ketone  of  suberic  acid.  (6)  A  colorless  liquid,  analogous 
to  suberoue  proper,  having  a  pleasant  peppermint  odor. 
It  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  calcium  suberate. 

Su'ber-ose'  (-os'),  I  a.    [L.  suber  the  cork  tree  ;  cf. 

Su'ber-OUS  (-iis),  J  P.  subSreux.l  {Bot.)  Having  a 
corky  texture. 

Sub-e'SO-phag'e-al  (siib-e's6-fSj'e-al  or  -fa'je-al),  a. 
{Zool.)  Situated  beneath  the  esophagus.  [Written  also 
subcesophageal.'] 

Snbesophageal  ganglion  (Zool.),  a  large  special  ganglion 
situated  beneath  the  esophagus  of  arthropods,  annelids, 
and  some  other  invertebrates. 

Sub-fam'l-ly  (sub-fam'I-ly),  re.  {Biol.)  One  of  the 
subdivisions,  of  more  importance  than  a  genus,  into 
which  certain  families  are  divided. 

Sub-fi'brous  (-fi'briis),  a.     Somewhat  fibrous. 

Sub-fus'cous  (-fiis'kus),  a.  [L.  subfuscus,  suffuscus. 
See  Sub-,  and  Fuscous.]  Duskish ;  moderately  dark ; 
brownish  ;  tawny. 

Sub-fusk'  (-fiisk'),  a.     Subfuscous.     [OJj.]      Taller. 

Sub'ge-Iat'1-nous  (suVje-lSt'i-niis),  a.  Imperfectly 
or  partially  gelatinous. 

Sub'ge-ner'lc  (-je-ner'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
subgenus. 

Sub-ge'nus  (siib-je'niis),  re. ;  pi.  Subgenera  (-jgn'e- 
ra).  {Biol.)  A  subdivision  of  a  genus,  comprising  one 
or  more  species  which  differ  from  other  species  of  the 
genus  in  some  important  character  or  characters ;  as, 
the  azaleas  now  constitute  a  subgenus  of  Rhododendron. 

Sub-gla'cial  (-gla'shal),  a.  Pertaining  or  belonging 
to  the  under  side  of  a  glacier  ;  being  beneath  a  glacier  ; 
as,  subglacial  streams. 

Sub'glO-bOse'  (sub'glo-bos'),  a.    Not  quite  globose. 

Sub-glOb'U-lar  (sub-glob'li-ler),  a.     Nearly  globular. 

Sub-glos'sal  (-glos'sal),  a.  {Anat.)  Situated  under 
the  tongue ;  sublingual. 

Sub-glot'tic  (-glot'tik),  a.  {Anat.)  Situated  below 
the  glottis  ;  —  appUed  to  that  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
larynxjbelow  the  true  vocal  cords. 

Sub'glu-ma'ceous  (siib'glii-ma'shiis),  a.  Somewhat 
glumaceous. 

Sub-gov'ern-or  (sub-giiv'ern-er),  re.  A  subordinate  or 
assistant  governor. 

Sub-gran'U-Iar  (-gran'iS-ler),  a.    Somewhat  granular. 

Sub'group'  (sfib'groop'),  re.  {Biol.)  A  subdivision  of 
a  group,  as  of  animals.  Darwin. 

Sub'has-ta'tlon  (-has-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  subhastatio.'] 
A  public  sale  or  auction.     [i2.]  Bp.  Burnet. 

Sub'Iie-pat'ic  (-he-pat'Ik),  a.  {Anat.)  Situated  under, 
or  on  the  ventral  side  of,  the  liver ;  —  applied  to  the 
interlobular  branches  of  the  portal  vein. 

Sub'horn-blend'lc  (-h6rn-bl6nd'ik),  a.  {Min.)  Con- 
taining hornblende  in  a  scattered  state ;  of  or  relating  to 
rocks  containing  disseminated  hornblende. 

Sub-hu'mer-ate  (-hu'mer-at),  v.  t.  [See  Sub-,  Hume- 
rus.]   To  place  the  shoulders  under ;  to  bear.     [_Obs.'] 

Nothing  surer  ties  a  friend  than  freely  to  subhumerate  the 
burden  which  was  his.  Felthant. 

Sub-hy'a-lold  (-hi'a-loid),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  under 
the  hyaloid  membrane. 

Sub'hy-Old'e-an  (stib'ht-oid'e-an),  a.  (Anat.  &  3fed.) 
Situated  or  performed  beneath  the  hyoid  bone ;  as,  sub- 
hyoidean  laryngotomy. 

II  Sub'i-ma'gO  (-T-ma'go),  re.  [NL.  See  Sue-,  and 
Imago.]  (Zool.)  A  stage  in  the  development  of  certain 
insects,  such  as  the  May  flies,  intermediate  between  the 
pupa  and  imago.  In  this  stage,  the  insect  is  able  to  fly, 
but  subsequently  sheds  a  skin  before  becoming  mature. 
Called  also  psevdinwgo. 

Sub-ln'cu-sa'tion  (-Tn'kiS-za'shiin),  re.  [Pref.  sub- 
-\-  L.  incusatio  accusation,  fr.  incusare  to  accuse.]  A 
slight  charge  or  accusation.     [OJs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Sub-ln'dex  (-Tn'dSks),  n.  ;  pi.  Subindicbs  (-dl-sez). 
(Math.)  A  number  or  mark  placed  opposite  the  lower 
part  of  a  letter  or  symbol  to  distinguish  the  symbol ; 
thus,  0(,)  *ii  '^v  *"i  have  0,  1,  2,  and  re  as  subindices. 

Sub-ln'di-cate  (-In'dT-kat),  v.  t.  [Pref.  sub-  -\-  indi- 
cate: cf.  L.  subindicare ."]  To  indicate  by  signs  or  hints ; 
to  indicate  imperfectly.     [A*.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Sub-ln'dl-ca'tlon  (-ka'shfin),  re.  The  act  of  indica- 
ting by  signs ;  a  slight  indication.  [7?.]  "TheixMndi- 
cation  and  shadowing  of  heavenly  tlnngs."  Barrow. 


Snb-ln'dl-vld'u-al  (sfib-In'dT-vId'ii-al),  re.    A  division 
of  that  which  is  individual. 
An  individual  can  not  branch  itself  into  subindividuals.  Milton. 

Sub'ln-duce'  (siib'iu-dus'),  v.  t.  To  insinuate ;  to 
offer  indirectly.     [0J«.]  Sir  E.  Dering. 

Sub'ln-fer'  (-in-fer'),  v.  l.  &  i.  To  infer  from  an  in- 
ference already  made.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Sub-ln'feu-da'tion  (siSb-Tn'fiS-da'shiin),  n.  (Law)  (a) 
The  granting  of  lands  by  inferior  lords  to  their^^pend- 
ents,  to  be  held  by  themselves  by  feudal  teiiure.  Craig. 
(6)  Subordinate  tenancy ;  undertenancy.  V ' 

The  widow  is  immediate  tenant  to  the  heir,  by  a  kind  of  sttb- 
infeudation,  or  undertenancy.  Blackstone. 

Sub'in-gres'slon  (stib'in-grgsh'iin),  re.  Secret  en- 
trance.   [iJ.]  Boyle. 

Sub'ln-tes'U-&al  (-Tn-t5s'tT-nal),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated 
under,  or  on  the  ventral  side  of,  the  intestine. 

Sub-ln'VO-lu'tion  (siSb-in'vS-lii'shiin),  re.  Partial  or 
incomplete  involution  ;   as,  subinvolution  of  the  uterus. 

Sub'1-ta'ne-OUS  (sQb'i-ta'ne-iSs),  a.  [L.  subitaneus. 
See  Sudden.]  Sudden  ;  hasty.  lObs.^  Bullokar.  —  Sub'- 
l-ta'ne-ous-ness,  re.    lObs.) 

Sub'1-ta-ny  (siib'T-ta-ny  ;  48),  a.  Subitaneous  ;  sud- 
den ;  hastj'.     [Obs.']  Hales. 

II  Su'bl-tO  (soo'be-to  m-  su'bi-to),  adv.  [It.  &  L.] 
(Mus.)  In  haste  ;  quickly;  rapidly. 

Sub-Ja'cent  (siSb-ja'sent),  a.  [L.  subjacens,  p.  pr.  of 
subjacere  to  lie  under ;  sub  under  -\-  jacere  to  lie.] 

1.  Lying  under  or  below. 

2.  Being  in  a  lower  situation,  though  not  directly  be- 
neath ;  as,  hiUs  and  subjacent  valleys. 

Sub'lect  (siib'jSkt),  a.  [OE.  suget,  OF.  souzgiet, 
sougit  (in  which  the  first  part  is  L.  subtus  below,  fr.  sub 
under),  subgiet,  subject,  P.  sujet,  from  L.  subjectus  lying 
under,  subjected,  p.  p.  of  subjicere,  subicere,  to  throw, 
lay,  place,  or  bring  under  ;  sub  under  -J-  jacere  to  throw. 
See  Jet  a  shooting  forth.]  1.  Placed  or  situated  under ; 
lying  below,  or  in  a  lower  situation.     [06s.]       Spenser. 

2.  Placed  under  the  power  of  another ;  specifically  {In- 
ternational Law),  owing  allegiance  to  a  particular  sover- 
eign or  state  ;  as,  Jamaica  is  subject  to  Great  Britain. 

Esau  was  never  subject  to  Jacob.  Locke, 

3.  Exposed  ;  liable  ;  prone  ;  disposed  ;  as,  a  country 
subject  to  extreme  heat ;  men  subject  to  temptation. 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay.       Dryden, 

4.  Obedient ;  submissive. 

Put  them  in  mind  to  be  subject  to  principalities.    Titus  iii.  1, 
Syn.  — Liable;  subordinate;  inferior;  obnoxious ;  ex- 
posed.   See  Liable. 

Sub'ject,  re.  [From  L.  subjectus,  through  an  old  form 
of  F.  sujet.  See  Subject,  a.]  1.  That  which  is  placed 
under  the  authority,  dominion,  control,  or  influence  ol 
something  else. 

2.  Specifically :  One  who  is  under  the  authority  of  a 
ruler  and  is  governed  by  his  laws ;  one  who  owes  allegi- 
ance to  a  sovereign  or  a  sovereign  state  ;  as,  a  subject  of 
Queen  Victoria ;  a  British  subject ;  a  subject  of  the  tjnited 
States. 

Was  never  subject  longed  to  be  a  king. 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject.  Shak. 

The  subject  must  obey  his  prince,  because  God  commands  it, 
human  laws  require  it.  Swift. 

11^°°  In  international  law,  the  term  subject  is  convert- 
ible with  citizen. 

3.  That  which  is  subjected,  or  submitted  to,  any  phys- 
ical operation  or  process ;  specifically  (Anat.),  a  dead 
body  used  for  the  purpose  of  dissection. 

4.  That  which  is  brought  under  thought  or  examin- 
ation ;  that  which  is  taken  up  for  discussion,  or  con- 
cerning wliich  anything  is  said  or  done.  "  This  subject 
for  heroic  song."  Milton. 

Make  choice  of  a  subject,  beautiful  and  noble,  which  . .  .  shall 

afford  an  ample  field  of  matter  wherein  to  expatiate.      Dryden. 

The  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels.  Shak. 

5.  The  person  who  is  treated  of  ;  the  hero  of  a  piece ; 
the  chief  character. 


Writers  of  particular  lives  . 
favor  of  their  subject. 


are  apt  to  be  prejudiced  in 
C.  Middhton. 


6.  (Logic  &  Gram.)  That  of  which  anything  is  affirmed 
or  predicated  ;  the  theme  of  a  proposition  or  discourse ; 
that  which  is  spoken  of ;  as,  the  nominative  case  is  the 
subject  of  the  verb. 

The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  concerning  which  any- 
thing is  affirmed  or  denied.  /.  Watts. 

7.  That  in  which  any  quality,  attribute,  or  relation, 
whether  spiritual  or  material,  inheres,  or  to  which  any 
of  these  appertain  ;  substance ;  substratum. 

That  which  manifests  its  qualities  — in  other  words,  that  in 
which  the  appearing  causes  inliere,  that  to  wliich  they  belong 
—  is  called  their  subject  or  substance,  or  substratum. 

.Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

8.  Hence,  that  substance  or  being  which  is  conscious 
of  its  own  operations ;  the  mind ;  the  thinking  agent  or 
principal ;  the  ego.     Cf.  Object,  re.,  2. 

The  philosophers  of  mind  have,  in  a  manner,  usurped  and 
appropriated  this  expression  to  themselves.  Accordingly,  in 
their  hands,  ihe  phrases  couscious  or  thinking  sutjrct.  and  sub- 
ject, mean  precisely  the  same  thing.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

9.  (Mus.)  The  principal  theme,  or  leading  thought  or 
phrase,  on  which  a  composition  or  a  movement  is  based. 

The  earliest  kiu>wn  form  of  sulject  is  the  ecclesiastical  cantus 
Jirtinis,  or  plain  sung.  JiocK'strt?. 

10.  (Fine  .-irts)  The  incident,  scene,  figure,  group, 
etc.,  which  it  i.i  the  aim  of  the  artist  to  represent. 

Sub-Ject'  (sHb-jSkf),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Subjected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Subjecting.]  1.  To  bring  under  con- 
trol, power,  or  dominion  ;  to  make  subject ;  to  subordi- 
nate ;  to  subdue. 

Firmness  of  mind  that  subjects  every  gratification  of  sense  to 

the  rule  of  right  reason.  C.  Middleton. 

In  one  short  view  subkcted  to  our  eye, 

r,n(\6.  ei^porors,  heroes,  soges,  beauties,  llo.         Poiie. 

)lei«  «hv  mo»t  ihtt^'ecteil,  the  most  enslaved,  who  is  so  in  his 

I  nni'.erslnnding.    \  Locke. 


use,    unite,    r^fde,    fiyll,    fip,    firn  ;    pity  ;    food,    foot  ;    out,    oil  ;      chair ;    go  ;    siug,   ink  ;     ttien,    tUtt ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  In  arure. 
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2.  To  expose  ;  to  make  obnoxious  or  liable  ;  as,  credu- 
iity  subjects  a  person  to  impositions. 

3.  To  submit ;  to  make  accountable. 

God  is  not  bound  to  subject  his  ways  of  operation  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  our  thoughts.  Locke, 

4.  To  make  subservient. 

Subjected  to  his  service  angel  wings.  Milton. 

5.  To  cause  to  undergo ;  as,  to  subject  a  substance  to  a 
white  heat ;  to  subject  a  person  to  a  rigid  test. 

Sub-ject'ed  (sub-jSkt'ed),  a.  1.  Subjacent.  "  Led 
them  direct.  ..  to  the  .swijec^et^  plain. "     [06s.]    Milton. 

2.  Reduced  to  subjection ;  brought  under  the  domin- 
ion of  another. 

3.  Exposed ;  liable  ;  subject ;  obnoxious. 
Sub-jec'tion  (-jSk'shfin),  n.     [L.  subjectio:  cf.  OF. 

subjection,  F.  sujetion.  See  Subject,  a.]  1.  The  act  of 
subjecting,  or  of  bringing  under  the  dominion  of  another ; 
the  act  of  subduing. 

The  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  and  subjection  of  the  rebels. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  The  state  of  being  subject,  or  under  the  power, 
control,  and  government  of  another ;  a  state  of  obedience 
or  submissiveness ;  as,  the  safety  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  depends  on  our  subjection  to  the  laws.  "  To  be 
bound  under  subjection."  Chaucer. 

Likewise,  ye  wives,  be  in  subjection  to  your  own  husbands. 

1  Peter  iii.  1. 

Because  the  subjection  of  tlie  body  to  the  will  is  by  natural 
necessity,  the  subjection  of  the  will  unto  God  voluntary,  we 
Btand  in  need  of  direction  after  what  sort  our  wills  and  desires 
may  be  rightly  conformed  to  His.  Hooker. 

Sub'ject-ist  (siSb'jekt-Tst),  n.  (Metaph.)  One  skilled 
in  subjective  philosophy  ;  a  subjectivism. 

Sub-jec'tive  (sub-jSk'tTv),  a.  [L.  subjectivus;  cf.  F. 
subjectif.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  subject. 

2.  Especially,  pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  one's 
own  consciousness,  in  distinction  from  external  observa- 
tion ;  relating  to  the  mind,  or  intellectual  world,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  outward,  or  material ;  excessively  oc- 
cupied with,  or  brooding  over,  one's  own  internal  states. 

^W^  In  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  subjective  denotes 
what  is  to  be  referred  to  the  thinking  subject,  the  ego  ; 
objective,  what  belongs  to  the  object  of  thought,  the  non- 
ego.    See  Objective,  a.,  2.  Sir  iV.  Hamilton. 

3.  (Lit.  &  Art)  Modified  by,  or  making  prominent, 
the  individuality  of  a  writer  or  an  artist ;  as,  a  subjective 
drama  or  painting ;  a  subjective  writer. 

Syn.  —  See  Objective. 

Subjective  sensation  (Physiol.),  one  of  the  sensations 
occurring  when  stimuli  due  to  internal  causes  excite  the 
nervous  apparatus  of  the  sense  organs,  as  when  a  person 
imagines  he  sees  figures  which  have  no  objective  reality. 
—  Sub-jec'tlve-ly,  adv.  —  Sub-jec'tlve-ness,  re. 

Sub-jec'tiv-ism  (-tiv-iz'm),  n.  (Metaph.)  Any  philo- 
sophical doctrine  which  refers  all  knowledge  to,  and 
founds  it  upon,  any  subjective  states ;  egoism. 

Sub-Jec'tiv-ist,  n.  (Metaph.)  One  who  holds  to  sub- 
jectivism ;  an  egoist. 

Sub'Jec-tiV'i-ty  (sub'jek-tTv'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  subjective  ;  character  of  the  subject. 

Sub'ject-less  (siib'jekt-lgs),  a.     Having  no  subject. 

Sub'Ject-mat'ter  (-mSf  ter),  n.  The  matter  or  thought 
presented  for  consideration  in  some  statement  or  discus- 
sion ;  that  which  is  made  the  object  of  thought  or  study. 

As  to  the  subject-matter,  words  are  always  to  be  understood  as 
having  a  regard  thereto.  Blacksione. 

As  science  makes  progress  in  any  subject-matter,  poetry  re- 
cedes from  it.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Sub'ject-ness,  n.    Quality  of  being  subject.     [.E.] 

Sub-]ic'i-ble  (sub-jis'i-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  sub- 
jected.    \_Obs.']  Jer.  Taylor. 

Sub-Join'  (siib-join'),  «•  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Subjoined 
(-joind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Subjoinino.]  [Cf.  OF.  sub- 
joindre,  L.  subjungere.  See  Sdb-,  and  Join,  and  cf. 
Subjunctive.]  To  add  after  something  else  has  been 
said  or  written ;  to  annex ;  to  append ;  as,  to  subjoin  an 
argument  or  reason. 

Syn.  —  To  add  ;  annex  ;  join ;  unite. 

Sub-Joln'der  (-der),  re.     An  additional  remark.     [iJ.] 

11  Sub  jU'di-ce  (ju'di-se).  [L.]  Before  the  judge,  or 
court ;  not  yet  decided ;  under  judicial  consideration. 

Sub'Ju-gate  (stib'jii-gat),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  SuBju- 
OATED  (-ga'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Subjugating.]  [L. 
subjugatus,  p.  p.  of  subjugare  to  subjugate ;  sub  under 
-\-jugum  a  yoke.  See  Yoke.]  To  subdue,  and  bring  un- 
der the  yoke  of  power  or  dominion ;  to  conquer  by  force, 
and  compel  to  submit  to  the  government  or  absolute 
control  of  another  ;  to  vanquish. 

He  subjugated  a  king,  and  called  him  his  "  vassal."    Baker. 

Syn.  —  To  conquer ;  subdue ;  overcome.  See  Conquer. 

Sub'ju-ga'tion  (-ga'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  P.  subjttgation, 
LL.  subjugatio.^  The  act  of  subjugating,  or  the  state  of 
being  subjugated. 

Sub'jU-ga'tor  (-ga'ter),  re.  [L.]  One  who  subju- 
gates ;  a  conqueror. 

Sub-Junc'tion  (stib-jiink'shun),  re.  [See  Subjunc- 
tive.]    1.  Act  of  subjoining,  or  state  of  being  subjoined. 

2.  Something  subjoined  ;  as,  a  suhjunciion  to  a  sentence. 

Sub-Junc'tive  (-tTv),  a.  [L.  subjuncHvus,  fr.  subjun- 
gere, subjuncium,  to  subjoin :  cf.  F.  subjonctif.  See 
Subjoin.]  Subjoined  or  added  to  something  before  said 
or  written. 

Subjunctive  mood  (Gram.),  that  form  of  a  verb  which 
expresses  the  action  or  state  not  as  a  fact,  but  only  as  a 
conception  of  the  mind  still  contingent  and  dependent.  It 
is  commonly  subjoined,  or  added  as  subordinate,-to  some 
other  verb,  and  in  English  is  often  connected  with  it  by 
if,  that,  though,  lest,  unless,  except,  until,  etc.,  as  in  the 
following  sentence :  "  //  there  were  no  honey,  they  [bees] 
would  have  no  object  in  visiting  the  flower."  Lubbock. 
In  some  languages,  as  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  subjunc- 
tive is  often  independent  of  any  other  verb,  being  used 
in  wishes,  commands,  exhortations,  etc. 

Sub-Junc'tlve,  re.  (Gram.)  The  subjunctive  mood; 
also,  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood 


Sub-klng'dom  (sub-king'dfim),  re.  One  of  the  sevGral 
primary  divisions  of  either  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom, as,  in  zoology,  the  Vertebrata,  Tunicata,  MoUusca, 
Articulata,  MoUuscoidea,  Echinodermata,  Coelentera, 
and  the  Protozoa ;  in  botany,  the  Phanerogamia,  and  the 
Cryptogamia. 

Sub'lap-sa'ri-an  (suVlSp-sa'rt-an),  re.  &  a.  [Pref. 
sub-  -)-  lapse:  cf.  F.  sublapsarien,  sublapsaire.']  (Mccl. 
Hist.)  Same  as  Infralapsarian. 

Sub'lap-sa'ri-an-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.     Infralapsarianism. 

Sub-lap'sa-ry  (-lap'sa-ry),  a.    Sublapsarian.  Johnson. 

Sub'late  (siib'lat),  V.  t.  [From  L.  sublaius,  used  as 
p.  p.  of  tollere  to  take  away.  See  Tolerate.]  To  take 
or  carry  away  ;  to  remove.     [JJ.]  E.  Hall. 

Sub-la'tion  (sub-la'shiSn),  n.  [L.  sublatio,  fr.  subla- 
tus,  used  as  p.  p.  of  tollere  to  take  away.]  The  act  of 
taking  or  carrying  away ;  removal.     [J2.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Subla-tive  (siib'la-tiv),  a.  Having  power,  or  tend- 
ing, to  take  away,     [i?.]  Harris. 

Sub'lease'  (siib'les'),  n.  (Law)  A  lease  by  a  tenant 
or  lessee  to  anotlier  person ;  an  underlease.         Bouvier. 

Sub'les-see'  (siSb'les-se'),  n.    A  holder  of  a  sublease. 

Sub-let'  (siib-lef),  V.  i.  (imp.  &p.p.  Sublet  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Subletting.]  To  underlet;  to  lease,  as  when 
a  lessee  leases  to  another  person. 

Sub'le-va'tion  (siib'le-va'shtin),  n.  [L.  sublevare  to 
lift  up ;  sub  under  +  levare  to  lift,  raise :  cf .  L.  suble- 
vatio  an  alleviation.]  1.  The  act  of  raising  on  high ; 
elevation.  Sir  T.  More. 

2.  An  uprising;  an  insurrection,  [i?.]  Sir  W.  Temple- 

Sub'11-bra'rl-an  (-It-bra'ri-an),  n.  An  under  or  assist- 
ant librarian. 

Sub'lleu-ten'ant  (-liS-tSn'ant),  n.  [Pref.  sub-  -\-  lieu- 
tenant: cf,  F.  sous-lieutenant. '[  An  inferior  or  second 
lieutenant ;  in  the  British  service,  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer of  the  lowest  rank. 

Sub'Il-ga'tlon  (-lt-ga'sh5n),  re.  [L.  subligatio,  from 
svbligare  to  bind  below ;  sub  under  -|-  ligare  to  bind.] 
The  act  of  binding  underneath.     [7?.] 

Sub-lim'a-ble  (siib-lim'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  sublimable. 
See  Sublime,  v.  <.]  Capable  of  being  sublimed  or  sub- 
limated. —  Sub-lun'a-ble-ness,  re.  Boyle. 

Sub'li-mate  (sOl/li-mat),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Subli- 
mated (-ma'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sublimating.]  [L. 
sublimatus,  p.  p.  of  sublimare  to  raise,  elevate,  fr.  sub- 
limis  high:  cf.  F.  sublimer.  See  Sublime,  a.,  and  cf. 
Sublime,  v.  i.]  1.  To  bring  by  heat  into  the  state  of 
vapor,  which,  on  cooling,  returns  again  to  the  solid  state  ; 
as,  to  sublimate  sulphur  or  camphor. 

2.  To  refine  and  exalt ;  to  heighten ;  to  elevate. 

The  precepts  of  Christianity  are  ...  so  apt  to  cleanse  and 
sublimate  the  more  gross  and  corrupt.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Sub'll-mate  (-mat),  n.  [LL.  sublimaium.']  (Chem.) 
A  product  obtained  by  sublimation ;  hence,  also,  a  puri- 
fied product  so  obtained. 

Corrosive  sublimate.    (Chem.)  See  under  Corrosive. 

Sub'll-mate,  a.  [LL.  sublimatus.']  Brought  into  a 
state  of  vapor  by  heat,  and  again  condensed  as  a  solid. 

Sub'U-ma'ted  (-ma'tSd),  a.    Kefined  by,  or  as  by, 
sublimation ;  exalted  ;  purified. 
[Words]  whose  weight  best  suits  a  sublimated  strain.    Dryden. 

Sub'U-ma'tlon  (-ma'shiin),  re.  [LL.  sublimatio  :  cf. 
F.  sublimation.']  1.  (Chem.)  The  act  or  process  of  sub- 
liming, or  the  state'  or  result  of  being  sublimed. 

2.  The  act  of  heightening  or  improving ;  exaltation ; 
elevation ;  purification. 

3.  That  which  is  sublimed ;  the  product  of  a  purifying 
process.  ' 

Religion  is  the  perfection,  refinement,  and  sublimation  of  mo- 
rality. South. 

Sub1i-ma-tO-ry  (siib'li-ma-to-ry),  a.  Used  for  sub- 
limation ;  as,  sublimatory  vessels.  Boyle. 

Sub11-ma-tO-ry,  re.    A  vessel  used  for  sublimation. 

Vials,  crosslets,  and  sublimatories.  Chaucer. 

Sub-llme'  (silb-lim'),  a.  ICompar.  Sublimer  (-er) ; 
superl.  Sublimest.]  [L.  sublimis ;  sub  under -[-  (per- 
haps) a  word  akin  to  limen  lintel,  sill,  thus  meaning,  up 
to  the  lintel :  cf.  F.  sublime.  Cf.  Eliminate.]  1.  Lifted 
up ;  high  in  place  ;  exalted  aloft ;  uplifted ;  lofty. 

Sublime  on  these  a  tower  of  steel  is  reared.     Dryden. 

2.  Distinguished  by  lofty  or  noble  traits ;  eminent ;  — 
said  of  persons.  "ThesMWireieJulianleader."  DeQuincey. 

3.  Awakening  or  expressing  the  emotion  of  awe,  ado- 
ration, veneration,  heroic  resolve,  etc. ;  dignified ;  grand ; 
solemn ;  stately ;  —  said  of  an  impressive  object  in  na- 
ture, of  an  action,  of  a  discourse,  of  a  work  of  art,  of  a 
spectacle,  etc. ;  as,  sublime  scenery  ;  a  sublime  deed. 

Easy  in  words  thy  style,  in  sense  sublime.        Prior. 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong.  Longfellow. 

4.  Elevated  by  joy  ;  elate.     IPoetic] 

Their  hearts  were  jocund  and  sublime. 
Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine.  Milton. 

5.  Lofty  of  mien  ;  haughty ;  proud.  IPoetic]  "  Coun- 
tenance sublime  and  insolent."  Spenser. 

His  fair,  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Exalted;  lofty;  noble;  majestic.    See  Grand. 
Sub-lime',  re.     That  which  is  sublime; — with  the 
definite  article  ;  as  :  (a)  A  grand  or  lofty  style  in  speak- 
ing or  writing ;  a  style  that  expresses  lofty  conceptions. 
The  sublime  rises  from  the  nobleness  of  thoughts,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  words,  or  the  harmonious  and  lively  turn  of  the  phrase. 

Addison. 

(b)  That  which  is  grand  in  nature  or  art,  as  distinguished 
from  the  merely  beautiful. 

Sub-llme',  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Sublimed  (-limd') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Subliming.]  [Cf.  L.  sublimare,  F.  subli- 
mer to  subject  to  sublimation.  See  Sublime,  a.,  and  cf. 
Sublimate,  v.  i.]     1.  To  raise  on  high.     lArchaic'] 

A  soul  sublimed  by  an  idea  above  the  region  of  vanity  and 
conceit.  E.  P.  Whipple. 


2.  (Chem.)  To  subject  to  the  process  of  sublimation; 
to  heat,  volatilize,  and  condense  in  crystals  or  powder; 
to  distill  off,  and  condense  in  solid  form ;  hence,  also,  to 
purify. 

3.  To  exalt ;  to  heighten ;  to  improve ;  to  purify. 

The  sun  .  .  . 
"Which  not  alone  the  southern  wit  sublimes. 
But  ripens  spirits  in  cold,  northern  climes.         Pope, 

4.  To  dignify ;  to  ennoble. 

An  ordinary  gift  can  not  sublime  a  person  to  a  supernatural 
employment.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Sub-lime'  (sfib-lim'),  v.  i.  (Chem.)  To  pass  off  in  va- 
por, with  immediate  condensation  ;  specifically,  to  evap- 
orate or  volatilize  from  the  solid  state  without  apparent 
melting ;  —  said  of  those  substances,  like  arsenic,  ben- 
zoic acid,  etc.,  which  do  not  exhibit  a  liquid  form  on 
heating,  except  under  increased  pressure. 

Sub-limed'  (-limd'),  a.  (Chem.)  Having  been  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  sublimation ;  hence,  also,  puri- 
fied.    "<S?(6Zraie(i  mercuric. "  Chaucer. 

Sub-lime'ly  (-llm'ly),  adv.    In  a  sublime  manner. 

Sub-lime'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sub- 
lime ;  sublimity. 

Sub-lim'i-fi-ca'tion  (siJh-lim'T-fT-ka'shiin),  re.  [L. 
sublimis  sublime  -\-  -fieare  to  make.  See  -ft.]  The  act 
of  making  sublime,  or  state  of  being  made  sublime. 

Sub-lim'i-ty  (siSb-lTm'i-ty),  re. ;  pi.  Sublimities  (-ttz). 
[L.  sublimitas :  cf.  F.  sublimite.]  1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  sublime  (in  any  sense  of  the  adjective). 

2.  That  which  is  sublime  ;  as,  the  sublimities  of  nature. 

Syn.— Grandeur ;  magnificence.  —  Sublimity,  Gran- 
deur. The  mental  state  indicated  by  these  two  words  is 
the  same,  namely,  a  mingled  emotion  of  astonishment 
and  awe.  In  speaking  of  the  quality  which  produces 
this  emotion,  we  call  it  grandeur  when  it  springs  from 
what  is  vast  in  space,  power,  etc.  ;  we  call  it  sublimity 
when  it  springs  from  what  is  elevated  far  above  the  ordi- 
nary incidents  of  humanity.  An  immense  plain  is  grand. 
The  heavens  are  not  only  grand,  but  sublime  (as  the  pre- 
dominating emotion),  from  their  immense  height.  Ex- 
alted intellect,  and  especially  exalted  virtue  under  severe 
trials,  give  us  the  sense  of  moral  sublimity,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  Savior  in  his  prayer  for  his  murderers.  We 
do  not  speak  of  Satan,  when  standing  by  the  fiery  gulf, 
with  his  "  unconquerable  will  and  study  of  revenge,"  as 
a  sublime  object ;  but  there  is  a  melancholy  grandeur 
thrown  around  him,  as  of  an  "  archangel  ruined." 

Sub-lln'e-a'tion  (-lin'e-a'shiin),  re.  A  mark  of  a  line 
or  lines  under  a  word  in  a  sentence,  or  under  another 
line ;  underlining. 

II  Sub-Un'gua (sfib-lin'gwa),re.;pZ.  Sublinqu« (-gwe). 
[NL.]  (Anat.)  A  process  or  fold  below  the  tongue  in 
some  animals. 

Sub-lin'gual  (-gwal),  a.  [Pref.  sub-  +  Ungual :  cf .  F. 
sublingual.]  (Anat.)  (a)  Situated  under  the  tongue; 
as,  the  sublingual  gland,  (b)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
sublingual  gland ;  as,  sublingual  saliva. 

Sub-li'tion  (sub-lTsh'tin),  re.  [L.  sublinere,  sublitum, 
to  smear,  to  lay  on  as  a  ground  color.]  (Paint.)  The 
act  or  proeess  of  laying  the  ground  in  a  painting.     [iJ.] 

Sub-lit'tO-ral  (-llt'to-ral),  a.  Under  the  shore.  Smart. 

Sub-lob'U-lar  (-lob'ii-ler),  o.  (Anat.)  Situated  under, 
or  at  the  bases  of,  the  lobules  of  the  liver. 

Sub-lum'bar  (-liim'ber),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  under, 
or  on  the  ventral  side  of,  the  lumbar  region  of  the  ver- 
tebral column. 

Sub-lu'nar  (siib-lii'ner),  la.   [Fret,  sub- -\- lunar, 

Sub'lU-na-ry  (siib'lii-na-rj),  )  or  lunary :  cf.  F.  sub- 
lunaire.]  Situated  beneath  the  moon ;  hence,  of  or  per- 
taining to  this  world ;  terrestrial ;  earthly. 

All  things  sublunary  are  subject  to  change.      Dryden.. 

All  sublunary  comforts  imitate  the  changeableness,  as  well  as 
feel  the  influence,  of  the  planet  they  are  under.  South, 

Sub'lU-na-ry,  n.     Any  worldly  thing.     [06s.] 

Sub'lux-a'tion  (-luks-a'shiin),  re.  [Pref.  sub-  +  luxa- 
tion: cf.  F.  subluxation.]  (Surg.)  An  incomplete  or 
partial  dislocation. 

Sub-mam'ma-ry  (-mSm'ma-ry),  o.  Situated  under 
the  mammffi  ;  as,  submammary  inflammation. 

Sub'ma-rlne'  (sub'ma-ren'),  a.  Being,  acting,  or 
growing,  under  water  in  the  sea ;  as,  submarine  naviga- 
tors ;   submarine  plants. 

Submarine  armor,  a  waterproof 
dress  of  strong  material,  having 
a  helmet  into  which  air  for 
breathing  is  pumped  through  a 
tube  leading  from  above  the  sur- 
face to  enable  a  diver  to  remain 
under  water.  —  Submarine  cable. 
See  Telegraph  cable,  under  Tel- 
egraph. —  Submarine  mine.  See 
Torpedo,  2  (a). 

Sub-ma-rine',  n.  A  subma- 
rine plant  or  animal. 

Sub-mar'shal  (-mar'shal),  n. 
An  under  or  deputy  marshal. 

Sub-max'il-la-ry    (-mSks'ii- 

it^^'ff     ^^",f^    (a)  Situated    Diver  dressed  in  Sub- 
under  the  maxilla,  or  lower  jaw ;         marine  Armor, 
inframaxillary ;  as,  the  submax- 
illary gland.     (6)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  submaxillary 
gland  ;  as,  submaxillary  saliva. 

Sub-me'di-al  (-me'di-al),  a.   Lying  under  the  middle. 

Sub-me'di-an  (-an),  a.  (Zodl.)  Next  to  the  median 
(on  either  side) ;  as,  the  submedian  teeth  of  mollusks. 

Sub-me'di-ant  (-ant),  re.  (3fus.)  The  sixth  tone  of 
the  scale ;  the  under  mediant,  or  third  below  the  key- 
note ;  the  superdominant. 

Sub-men'tal  (-mgn'tal),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  under 
the  chin  ;  as,  the  submental  artery. 

II  Sub-men'tum  (-mgn'tiSm),  re.  /  pi.  SubmentA  (-t4). 
[NL.  See  Sub-,  and  Mentum.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  basal  part 
of  the  labium  of  insects.     It  bears  the  mentum. 

Sub-merge'  (-merj'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  jp.  SuBMEROBD 
(-merjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Submerging  (^mer'jing).]  [L. 
submergere,  submersum  ;  sub  under  -f-  mergere  to  plunge : 
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cf.  F.  submerger.    See  Meege.]    1.  To  put  under  water ; 
to  plunge. 

2.  To  cover  or  overflow  with  water ;  to  inundate ;  to 
flood ;  to  drown. 

I  would  thou  didst, 
So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerged.  ,  Shak, 

Sub-merge'  (sub-merj'),  v.  i.  To  plunge  into  water 
or  other  fluid  ;  to  be  buried  or  covered,  as  by  a  fluid  ;  to 
be  merged ;  hence,'  to  be  completely  included. 

Some  flay  swallows  submerge  in  ponds.      Gent,  Mag. 

Snb-mer'geiice  (-mer'jens),  n.  [From  L.  submergens, 
p.  pr.]  The  act  of  submerging,  or  the  state  of  being 
submerged;  submersion. 

Submerse'  (-mers'),  a.    (Bot.)  Submersed. 

Sub-mersed'  (-mersf),  a.  [L.  submersus,  p.  p.  of 
submergere.  See  Submbhoe.]  Being  or  growing  imder 
water,  as  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants. 

Sub-mer'sion  (-mer'shtin),  n.  [L.  submersio  :  cf.  F. 
submersion.}  1.  The  act  of  submerging,  or  putting  un- 
der water  or  other  fluid,  or  of  causing  to  be  overflowed  ; 
the  act  of  plunging  under  water,  or  of  drowning, 

2.  The  state  of  being  put  under  water  or  other  fluid, 
or  of  being  overflowed  or  drowned, 

Sub'me-tal'Uc  (-me-tSl'lik),  a.  Imperfectly  metal- 
lic ;  as,  a  submetallic  luster. 

Sub-min'is-ter  (-mtn'Is-ter),  v.  t.  [L.  subministrare, 
subministratum.  See  Sub-,  and  Minister,  v.  <.]  To 
supply  ;  to  afford.     lObs.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

Sub-mln'ls-ter,  v.  i.  To  be  subservient ;  to  be  useful. 
[_0bs.2  "  Our  passions  .  .  .  subminister  to  the  best  and 
worst  purposes."  L^Estrange. 

Sub-min'ls-trant  (-trant),  a.  \JL.  subministrans,  p. 
pr.]     Subordinate ;  subservient.     [Oi«.]  Bacon. 

Sub-mln'ls-trate  (-trat),  v.  i.  [See  Subministee.] 
To  supply;  to  afford;  to  subminister.     [06s.]     Harvey. 

Sub-mln'is-tra'tion  (-tra'shun),  n.  [L.  subministra- 
<toJ    The  act  of  subministering.  [Ofo.]   Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Sub-miss'  (-mis'),  a.  [L.  submissus,  p.  p.  of  sub- 
mittere  to  let  down,  to  lower.  See  Submit.]  1.  Sub- 
missive ;  humble  ;  obsequious.  lArchaic']  "  Soft  Silence 
and  sujmm  Obedience."  Spenser.  "  Stooping  and  smJ- 
miss."  B.  L.  Stevenson. 

2.  Gentle ;  soft ;  calm  ;  as,  submiss  voices.     [iJ.] 

Sub-mis'slon  (-mTsh'fin),  n.  [L.  submissio  a  letting 
down,  lowering  :  cf.  F.  souTnission.}  1.  The  act  of  sub- 
mitting ;  the  act  of  yielding  to  power  or  authority ;  sur- 
render of  the  person  and  power  to  the  control  or  govern- 
ment of  another ;  obedience ;  compliance. 

Submission^  dauphin  I  't  is  a  mere  French  word  ; 

We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means.  Shak. 

2.  The  state  of  being  submissive ;  acknowledgment  of 
inferiority  or  dependence ;  humble  or  suppliant  behav- 
ior ;  meekness ;  resignation. 

In  all  submission  and  humility, 

York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness.      Shak. 

No  duty  in  religion  is  more  justly  required  by  God  .  .  .  than 

a  perfect  submission  to  his  will  in  all  things.         Sir  W.  Temple. 

3.  Acknowledgment  of  a  fault ;  confession  of  error. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission 

As  in  offense.  Shak. 

4.  (Zaw)  An  agreement  by  which  parties  engage  to 
submit  any  matter  of  controversy  between  them  to  the 
decision  of  arbitrators.    Wharton  {Law  Bid. ).   Bouvier. 

Sub-mls'sive  (sub-mts'siv),  a.  1.  Inclined  or  ready 
to  submit ;  acknowledging  one's  inferiority ;  yielding  ; 
obedient ;  humble. 

Now  at  his  feet  submissive  in  distress. 
Creature  so  fair  his  reconcilement  seeking.        Hilton. 
2.  Showing  a  readiness  to  submit ;  expressing  submis- 
Bion ;  as,  a  submissive  demeanor. 

With  a  submissive  step  I  hasted  down.  Prior. 

Syn.  —  Obedient ;  compliant ;  yielding ;  obsequious ; 
subservient ;  humble ;  modest ;  passive. 

—  Sub-mls'sive-ly,  adv.  —  Sub-mls'slve-ness,  «. 

Sub-mlss'ly  (-mis'iy),   adv.    In  a  submiss  manner ; 

witli  submission.     [Archaic^  Jer.  Taylor. 

Sub-mlss'ness,  n.    Submissiveness.    [Ofii.] 

Sub-mlt'  (sfib-mif),  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Submitted 

(-tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Submitting.]  [L.  submiltere  ;  sub 

under  -j-  rnittere  to  send :  cf.  F.  soumellre.  See  Missile.] 

1.  To  let  down  ;  to  lower.     [Obs.'] 

Sometimes  the  hill  submits  itself  a  while.       Dryden. 

2.  To  put  or  place  under.  Milton. 

The  bristled  throat 
Of  the  submitted  sacrifice  with  ruthless  steel  he  cut.  Chapman. 

3.  To  yield,  resign,  or  surrender  to  power,  will,  or 
authority ;  —  often  with  the  reflexive  pronoun. 

Ye  ben  submitted  through  your  free  assent.     Chaucer. 

The  an^el  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  Return  to  thy  mistress, 

and  submit  thyself  under  her  hands.  Gen.  xvi.  9. 

Wives,  submit  yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands.  Bph.  v.  22. 

4.  To  leave  or  commit  to  the  discretion  or  judgment 
of  another  or  others ;  to  refer ;  as,  to  submit  a  controversy 
to  arbitrators  ;  to  submit  a  question  to  the  court ;  —  often 
followed  by  a  dependent  proposition  as  the  object. 

Whether  the  condition  of  the  clergy  be  able  to  bear  a  heavy 
burden,  is  submitted  to  the  house.  Swift. 

We  submit  that  a  wooden  spoon  of  our  day  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  calling  Galileo  and  Napier  blockheads  because  they 
never  heard  of  the  differential  calculus.  Macaulay. 

Sub-mlt',  V.  i.  1.  To  yield  one's  person  to  the  power 
of  another ;  to  give  up  resistance  ;  to  surrender. 

The  revolted  provinces  presently  submitted.    C.  Middleton. 

2.  To  yield  one's  opinion  to  the  opinion  or  authority 
of  another;  to  be  subject ;  to  acquiesce. 

To  thy  husband's  will 
Thine  shall  submit.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  submissive  or  resigned;  to  yield  without 
murmuring. 

Our  religion  requires  from  us  ...  to  aubmit  to  pain,  disgrace, 
ind  even  death.  Rogers. 

Sub-mlt'ter  (-ter),  n.    One  who  submits.      Whitloch. 


Sub-mon'ish  (siib-mon'Ish),  v.  t.  [L.  submonere.  See 
Summon,  and  -ish.]  To  suggest ;  to  prompt.  [iJ.]  "  The 
submonishing  inclinations  of  my  senses."       T,  G-ranger. 

Sub'mo-nl'tion  (stib'mo-nish'iin),  n.  [LL.  submoni- 
tio.2     Suggestion ;  prompting.     IB.']  T.  Granger. 

Sub-mu'cous  (siib-mii'kiis),  a.  {Anat.')  Situated  un- 
der a  mucous  membrane. 

Sub-mul'tl-ple  (-miil'ti-p'l),  n.  (Math.)  A  number 
or  quantity  wliich  is  contained  in  another  an  exact  num- 
ber of  times,  or  is  an  aliquot  part  of  it ;  thus,  7  is  the 
submultiple  of  56,  being  contained  in  it  eight  times. 

Sub-mul'ti-ple,  a.  {Math.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
submultiple  ;  being  a  submultiple ;  as,  a  submultiple  num- 
ber ;  submultiple  ratio. 

Sub-mus'CU-lar  (-miis'kii-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated 
underneath  a  muscle  or  muscles. 

Sub'nar-cot'ic  (siib'nar-kot'ik),  a.  (Med.)  Moder- 
ately narcotic. 

Sub-na'Sal  (sOb-na'zal),  a.  {Anai.)  Situated  under 
the  nose ;  as,  the  subnasal  point,  or  the  middle  point  of 
the  inferior  border  of  the  anterior  nasal  aperture. 

Sub-nas'cent  (-nas'sent),  a.  [L.  subnascens,  p.  pr. 
of  subnasci  to  grow  under ;  sub  under  -j-  nasci  to  be 
born.]    Growing  underneath,     [i?.]  Evelyn. 

Sub-nect'  (-nSkf),  v.  t.  [L.  subnectere,  subnexum ; 
sub  under  -}-  nectere  to  tie.]  To  tie  or  fasten  beneath ; 
to  join  beneath.     \_B.']  Pope. 

Sub-nex'  (-ngks'),  v.  t.  [See  Subneot.]  To  subjoin  ; 
to  subnect.     [06*.]  Holland. 

Sub-nor'mal  (-nSr'mal),  n.  (Geom.)  That  part  of  the 
axis  of  a  curved  line  which  is  intercepted  between  the 
ordinate  and  the  normal. 

Sub'no-ta'tlon  (sub'no-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  subnotatio  a 
signing  underneath,  fr.  subnotare  to  subscribe ;  sub  under 
-\-  notare  to  note  or  markj    A  rescript.  Bouvier. 

Sub-no'tO-chOr'dal  (sub-no'to-kijr'dal),  a.  (Anat.) 
Situated  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  notochord ;  as,  the 
sitbnotochordal  rod. 

Sub-nu'VO-lar  (-nu'v6-ler),  a.  [Pref.  sub-  -|-  It.  nu- 
vola  cloud  :  cf.  L.  subnubilus  somewhat  cloudy.]  Under 
the  clouds ;  attended  or  partly  covered  or  obscured  by 
clouds ;  somewhat  cloudy.     [B.  &  Boetic'] 

Subnuvolar  lights  of  evening  sharply  slant.       Milnes. 

SuVob-scurely  (siib'ob-skur'l^),  adv.  Somewhat 
obscurely  or  darkly.     [-R.]  Donne. 

Sub'ob-tuse'  (-tils'),  a.    Partially  obtuse. 

Sub'OC-cip'i-tal  (-8k-sTp'i-tal),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated 
under,  or  posterior  to,  the  occiput ;  as,  the  suboccipital, 
or  first  cervical,  nerve. 

Sub-OC'tave  (stib-6k'tav),   )  a.    Containing  one  part 

Sub-OC'tU-ple  ^ok'tii-p'l), )  of  eight ;  having  the 
ratio  of  one  to  eight.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

Sub-OC'U-Iar  (-3k'il-ler),  a.  [Pref.  sub- -{- ocular :  cf. 
li.  subocularis.']  (Anat.)  Situated  under,  ra- on  the  ven- 
tral side  of,  the  eye. 

Sub-Of'fl-cer  (-of'fT-ser),  n.  [Pref.  sub-  -\-  officer:  cf. 
F.  sous-officier.']     An  under  or  subordinate  officer. 

Sub'0-per'CU-lar  (sfiVo-pei-'kli-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Situ- 
ated below  the  operculum  ;  pertaining  to  the  suboper- 
culum.  —  n.    The  suboperculum. 

Sub'0-per'CU-lum  (-liim),  n.  [NL.  See  Sub-,  Opeb- 
CULUM.]     (Anat.)  The  lower  opercular  bone  in  fishes. 

Sub'or-blC'U-lar  (-6r-bik'ii-ler),  )  a.   Almost  orbicu- 

Sub'Or-biC'U-late  (-8r-bik'ii-lat).  )     late  or  orbicular. 

Sub-or'bit-al  (-6r'bit-(7l), )  a.     (Anat.)  Situated  un- 

Sub-or'bit-ar  (-8r'bit-er),  )      der  or  below  the  orbit. 

Sub-or'der  (-8r'der),  n.  (Nat.  Hist.)  A  division  of  an 
order ;  a  group  of  genera  of  a  little  lower  rank  than  an 
order  and  of  greater  importance  than  a  tribe  or  family ; 
as,  cichoraceous  plants  form  a  suborder  of  Compositse. 

Sub-or'dl-na-cy  (-di-na-sy),  re.  [See  Subordinate.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  subordinate,  or  subject  to 
control ;  subordination  ;  as,  to  bring  the  imagination  to 
act  in  suboi-dinacy  to  reason.  Spectator. 

Sub-or'dl-nance  (-nans),       )  n.     [Pref.  sub-  -f  L.  or- 

Sub-or'di-nan-cy  (-nan-sy), )  dinans,  p.  pr.  of  ordi- 
nare.  See  Subordinate,  a,  J  Subordinacy ;  subordina- 
tion.    [Obs.]  Br.  H.  More.    Sir  W.  Temple. 

Sub-or'di-na-ry  (-nS-ry),  re.  (Her.)  One  of  several 
heraldic  bearings  somewhat  less  common  than  an  ordi- 
nary.    See  Ordinary. 

(1^°'  Different  writers  name  different  bearings  as  sub- 
ordmaries,  but  the  bar,  bend  sinister,  pile,  inescutcheon 
bordure,  gyron,  and  quarter,  are  always  considered  sub- 
ordinaries  by  those  who  do  not  class  them  as  ordinaries. 

Sub-or'di-nate  (-nat),  a.  [Pref.  sub-  -f  L.  ordinatus, 
p.  p.  of  ordinare  to  set  in  order,  to  arrange.   See  Ordain.] 

1.  Placed  in  a  lower  order,  class,  or  rank ;  holding  a 
lower  or  inferior  position. 

The  several  kinds  and  subordinate  species  of  each  are  easily 
distinguished.  Woodward. 

2.  Inferior  in  order,  nature,  dignity,  power,  impor- 
tance, or  the  like. 

It  was  subordinate,  not  enslaved,  to  the  understanding.    South. 

Sub-Or'dl-nate,  n.  One  who  stands  in  order  or  rank  be- 
low another ;  —  distinguished  from  a  principal.    Milton. 

Sub-or'di-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Subordi- 
nated (-nii'tSd) ;  p.  p»-.&  ^6.  re.  Subordinating.]  1.  To 
place  in  a  lower  order  or  class  ;  to  make  or  consider  as  of 
less  value  or  importance ;  as,  to  subordinate  one  crea- 
ture to  another. 

2.  To  make  subject ;  to  subject  or  subdue ;  as,  to  sub- 
ordinate the  passions  to  reason. 
— Sub-or'dl-nate-ly,  adv.  —  Sub-or'dl-nate-ness,  «. 

Sub-or'di-na'tion  (-na'shnn),  n.  [Cf.  F.  subordina- 
ti07i.']  1.  The  act  of  subordinating,  placing  in  a  lower 
order,  or  subjecting. 

2.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subordinate  or  inferior 
to  another ;  inferiority  of  rank  or  dignity ;  subjection. 

Natural  creatures  having  a  local  subordination.    Holyday. 

3.  Place  of  inferior  rank. 

Persons  who  in  their  several  sitbordinations  would  be  obliged 
to  follow  the  example  of  their  superiors.  Siv\)'t. 


Sub-Or'dl-na-tlve  (stib-Sr'dl-na-tiv),  a.    Tending  to 

subordinate  ;  expressing  subordination ;  used  to  introduce 
a  subordinate  sentence  ;  as,  a  subordinative  conjunction. 

Sub-orn'  (sub-6rn'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Suborned 
(-Srnd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Suborning.]  [F.  suborner,  L. 
subornare  ;  sub  under,  secretly  -|-  ornare  to  furnish,  pro- 
vide, equip,  adorn.  See  Ornament.]  1.  (Law)  To 
procure  or  cause  to  take  a  false  oath  amounting  to  per- 
jury, such  oath  being  actually  taken.    Sir  W.  O.  Russell. 

2.  To  procure  privately,  or  by  collusion ;  to  procirra 
by  indirect  means ;  to  incite  secretly ;  to  instigate. 

Thou  art  suborned  against  his  honor.  Shak, 

Those  who  by  despair  suborn  their  death.      Dryden. 

Sub'or-na'tlon  (siSVdr-na'shiin),  re.    [F.  subornation.'] 

1.  (Law)  Tlie  act  of  suborning ;  the  crime  of  procur- 
ing a  person  to  take  such  a  false  oath  as  coustitutes 
perjury.  Blackstone. 

2.  The  sin  or  offense  of  procuring  one  to  do  a  criminal 
or  bad  action,  as  by  bribes  or  persuasion. 

Foul  subornation  is  predominant.  Shak. 

The  sort  of  chicanery  attending  his  subornation  of  managert 
in  the  Leibnitz  controversy.  De  Quincey. 

Sub-om'er  (siib-Srn'er) ,  re.  One  who  suborns  or  pro- 
cures another  to  take  a  false  oath ;  one  who  procures 
another  to  do  a  bad  action. 

Sub-0'val  (-o'val),  a.    Somewhat  oval ;  nearly  oval. 

Sub-O'vate  (-vat),  a.  Nearly  in  the  form  of  an  egg, 
or  of  the  section  of  an  egg,  but  having  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity broadest ;  nearly  ovate. 

Sub-0'va-ted  (-va-tSd),  «.    Subovate.     [R.] 

Sub-OX'ide  (-oks'td  or  -id),  re.  (Chem.)  An  oxide  con- 
taining a  relatively  small  amount  of  oxygen,  and  less  than 
the  normal  proportion  ;  as,  potassium  suboxide,  K4O. 

Sub'pe-dun'CU-lar  (sub'pe-diin'kii-ler),  a.  (Anat.) 
Situated  beneath  the  pedimcle ;  as,  the  subpeduncular 
lobe  of  the  cerebellum. 

Sub'pe-dun'cu-late  (lat),  a.  (Bot.  &  Zodi.)  Sup- 
ported  on,  or  growing  from,  a  very  short  stem ;  having  a 
short  peduncle.  _ 

Sub'pel-lu'cld  (-pSl-lu'std),  a.  Somewhat  pellucid; 
nearly  pellucid. 

Sub-pe'na  (siib-pe'na"),  re.  &  v.  t.    See  Subp<ena. 

Sub'pen-tan'gU-lar  (-pSn-tan'gii-ler),  a.  Nearly  or 
approximately  pentangular ;  almost  pentangular. 

Sub-per'i-car'dl-al  (siib-pgr'i-kar'dT-al),  a.  (Anat.) 
Situated  under  the  cardiac  pericardium. 

Sub-per'i-os'te-al  (-os'te-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  un- 
der the  periosteum. 

Subperiosteal  operation  (Surg.),  a  removal  of  bone  ef- 
fected without  taking  away  the  periosteum. 

Sub-per'i-to-ne'al  (-t6-ne'al),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated 
under  the  peritoneal  membrane. 

Sub-pet'i-0-lar  (-pet'i-6-ler),  a.  (Bot.)  Concealed 
within  the  base  of  the  petiole,  as  the  leaf  buds  of  the 
plane  tree. 

Sub-pleu'ral  (-plu'ral),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  under 
the  pleural  membrane. 

Sub-pod'0-phyl'lous  (-pod'o-ftllus),  a.  (Anat.)  Situ, 
ated  under  the  podophyllous  tissue  of  the  horse's  foot. 

Sub-poe'na  (sub-pe'na),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  sub  under  -f- 
poena  punishment.  See  Pain.]  (Law)  A  writ  com- 
manding the  attendance  in  court,  as  a  witness,  of  the  per- 
son on  whom  it  is  served,  under  a  penalty  ;  the  process 
by  which  a  defendant  in  equity  is  commanded  to  appear 
and  answer  the  plaintiff's  bill.     [Written  also  subpena.] 

II  Subpoena  ad  testificandum  (ad  tSs'ti-f  i-kSn'diim). 
JNL.]  A  writ  used  to  procure  the  attendance  of  a  witness 
for  the  purpose  of  testifying.  —  ||  Subpoena  duces  tecum 
(du'sez  te'Kum).  [NL.]  A  writ  which  requires  a  vritness 
to  attend  and  bring  certain  documents. 

Sub-poe'na,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Subpoenaed  (-nad) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  SuBPtENAiNG.]  (Law)  To  serve  with  a 
writ  of  subpoena ;  to  command  attendance  in  court  by  a 
legal  writ,  under  a  penalty  in  case  of  disobedience. 

Sub-pOB'nal  (-nal),  a.  Kequired  or  done  under  pen- 
alty. Gauden. 

Sub-pO'lar  (-po'ler),  a.     Situated  below  the  poles. 

Sub'po-lyg'0-nal  (siib'po-lTg'o-nal),  a.  Approximately 
polygonal ;  somewhat  or  almost  polygonal. 

Sub'pre-hen'Slle  (-pre-hen'sll),  a.  Somewhat  pre- 
hensile ;  prehensile  in  an  inferior  degree. 

Sub-pri'or  (siib-pri'er),  n.  [Pref.  sub-  -J-  prior  :  cf. 
F.  sous-prieur.}  (Eccl.)  The  vicegerent  of  a  prior;  a 
claustral  officer  who  assists  the  prior. 

Sub-pu'bic  (-pu'bik),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  under,  or 
posterior  to,  the  pubic  bones. 

Sub-pul'mo-na-ry  (-piil'mo-na-ry),  a.  (Anat.)  Situ- 
ated under,  or  on  the  ventral  side  of,  the  lungs. 

Sub-pur'chas-er  (-pQr'chas-er),  re.  A  purchaser  who 
buys  from  a  purchaser ;  one  who  buys  at  secoud  hand. 

Sub-pyr'i-form  (-pTr'I-f8rm),  a.  Somewhat  pyriform. 

Sub-quad'rate  (-kwSd'rat),  a.  Nearly  or  approxi- 
mately square ;  almost  square. 

Sub-quad'ru-ple  (-ru-p'l),  a.  Containing  one  part  of 
four ;  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  four ;  as,  subquadniple  pro- 
portion. Bp.  Wilkins. 

Sub-quin'que-fld  (-kwTn'kwe-ftd),  a.  Almost  quiu- 
quefid  ;  nearly  quiuquefid. 

Sub-quln'tu-ple  (-tiS-p'l),  a.  Having  the  ratio  of  one 
to  five  ;  as,  subqui)ituple  proportion.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

Sub-read'er  (-red'er),  n.  (Law)  An  under  reader  in 
the  inns  of  court,  who  reads  the  texts  of  law  the  reader 
is  to  discourse  upon.     [Eng.]  Crabb. 

Sub-rec'tor  (-rek'ter),  ».    An  assistant  rector.  [Eng.] 

Sub're-ll'glon  (-re-lT j'uu),  n.    A  secondary  religion ; 

a  belief  or  principle  held  in  a  quasi  religious  veneration. 

Loyalty  is  in  the  English  a  subreligion.       Jimcrson, 

Sub-rep'tlon  (stib-rSp'ahtin),  n.  [L.  subreptio,  fr.  sub- 
ripryf,siibrepliim,  to  snatch  or  take  away  secretly:  cf.  F. 
siibri-pliun.  SiH)  SuKKEPTiTious.]  The  act  of  obtaining  a 
favor  by  surprise,  or  l>y  unfair  representation  through  sup- 
pression or  fraudulent  concealment  of  facts.      Bp.  Hall. 

SuVrep-titlOUS  (sSb'rSp-tlsh'iSs),  <r.  [L.  subreptitiits. 
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See  SuRKKPTiTions.]    Surreptitious.     [06^.]  —  Sub'rep- 
tl'tiOUS-ly  (sub'rep-tish'iis-ly),  adv.     \_Obs.'] 

Sub-rep'tive  (sub-rSp'tiv),  a.  [L.  subreptivus.']  Sur- 
reptitious.    \_Obs.'] 

Sub-rig'id  (-rlj'id),  a.     Somewhat  rigid  or  stiff. 

Sub-rig'U-OUS  (-rig'u-iis),  a.  [Ij.  subriguus  ;  suivoa- 
ler  +  riguus  watered,  akin  to  rigare  to  water.]  Wa- 
tered or  wet  beneath  ;  well-watered.     \_Obs.'\        Blount. 

Sub'ro-gate  (sub'r6-gat),  v.  t.  [L.  subrogatus,  p.  p. 
,of  mbrogare.  See  Subbogate.]  To  put  in  the  place  of 
another ;  to  substitute.  Barrow. 

Sub'ro-ga'tlon  (-ga'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  subrogation, 
JAj.  subrogatio.']  The  act  of  subrogating.  Specifically: 
(Law)  The  substitution  of  one  person  in  the  place  of 
another  as  a  creditor,  the  new  creditor  succeeding  to  the 
rights  of  the  former  ;  the  mode  by  which  a  third  person 
who  pays  a  creditor  succeeds  to  his  rights  against  the 
debtor.  Bouvier.    Burrill.    Abbott. 

Snb'ro-timd'  (-rS-tund'),  a.     Somewhat  rotund. 

Snb-sa'cral  (sub-sa'kral),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  under, 
or  on  the  ventral  side  of,  the  sacrum. 

Sub'sa-line'  (sub'sa^Iin'  or  siib-sa'Iin),  a.  Moderately 
saline  or  salt. 

Snb'salt'  (siib'salt'),  n.  {Chem.)  A  basic  salt.  See 
the  Note  under  Salt. 

Sub'san-na'tlon  (-sSn-na'shiln),  n.  [L.  siibsannatio, 
fr.  subsannare  to  deride  by  mimicking  gestures.]  De- 
rision ;  mockery.     [Ois.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Sub-scap'u-lar  (-skSp'ii-ler), )  a.      (Anat.)    Situated 

Sub-Scap'U-la-ry  (-la-ry),  )  beneath  the  scapula ; 
infrascapular ;  as,  the  subscapular  muscle. 

Sub-scrib'a-ble  (-skrib'4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
subscribed,     [i?.] 

Sub-scribe'  (sab-skriV),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  SuB- 
ecEiBED  (-skrlbd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Subsceibing.]  [L. 
fubscribere,  subscriptum  ;  sub  under  -j-  scribere  to  write  : 
cf.  F.  souscrire.  See  Scribe.]  1.  To  write  underneath, 
as  one's  name  ;  to  sign  (one's  name)  to  a  document. 

[They]  subscribed  their  names  under  thera.    Sir  T.  More. 

2.  To  sign  with  one's  own  hand  ;  to  give  consent  to, 
as  something  written,  or  to  bind  one's  self  to  the  terms 
of,  by  writing  one's  name  beneath ;  as,  parties  subscribe 
a  covenant  or  contract ;  a  man  subscribes  a  bond. 

All  the  bishops  subscribed  the  sentence.         Hitman. 

3.  To  attest  by  writing  one's  name  beneath ;  as,  offi- 
cers subscribe  their  official  acts,  and  secretaries  and 
clerks  subscribe  copies  of  records. 

4.  To  promise  to  give,  by  writing  one's  name  with  the 
amount ;  as,  each  man  subscribed  ten  dollars. 

5.  To  sign  away ;  to  yield  ;  to  surrender.  \_Obs.J   Shak. 

6.  To  declare  over  one's  signature ;  to  publish.   [OJs.] 
Either  I  must  shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will  subscribe  him 

a  coward.  Shak. 

Sub-scribe',  v.  i.  X.  Tc-  sign  one's  name  to  a  letter 
or  other  document.  Shak. 

2.  To  give  consent  to  something  written,  by  signing 
Oae's  name ;  hence,  to  assent ;  to  agree. 

So  spake,  so  wished,  much  humbled  Eve  ;  but  Fate 
Svbsci-ibed  not.  Milton. 

3.  To  become  surety ; — with /or.     [J5.]  Shak. 

4.  To  yield ;  to  admit  one's  self  to  be  inferior  or  in 
the  wrong.     [Obs."] 

I  will  subscribe,  and  say  I  wronged  the  duke.       Shak. 

5.  To  set  one's  name  to  a  paper  in  token  of  promise  to 
give  a  certain  sum. 

6.  To  enter  one's  name  for  a  newspaper,  a  book,  etc. 
Sub-SCrib'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  subscribes ;   one 

who  contributes  to  an  undertaking  by  subscribing. 

2.  One  who  enters  his  name  for  a  paper,  book,  map, 
or  the  like.  Dryden. 

Sub'script  (sSb'skrTpt),  a.  [L.  subscriptus,  p.  p. 
See  Subscribe.]  Written  below  or  underneath ;  as,  iota 
subscript.  (See  under  Iota.^  Specifically  (Math.),  said 
of  marks,  figures,  or  letters  (suffixes),  wTitten  below  and 
usually  to  the  right  of  other  letters  to  distinguish  them ; 
as,  a,  n,  2,  in  the  symbols  JTa,  An,  Y^.  See  Suffix,  n.,2, 
and  Sttbindex. 

Sub'script,  n.    Anything  written  below.         Bentley. 

Sub-SCrip'tion  (siib-skrip'shiin),  m.  ^Ij.  subscriptio : 
of.  F.  souscription.']     1.  The  act  of  subscribing. 

2.  That  which  is  subscribed.  Specifically:  (a)  A  paper 
to  which  a  signature  is  attached,  (b)  The  signature  at- 
tached to  a  paper,  (c)  Consent  or  attestation  by  under- 
writing the  name,  (d)  Sum  subscribed ;  amount  of  sums 
subscribed  ;  as,  an  individual  subscription  to  a  fund. 

3.  (Eccl.)  The  acceptance  of  articles,  or  other  tests 
tending  to  promote  uniformity  ;  esp.  (Ch.  of  Eng.), 
formal  assent  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  required  before  ordination. 

4.  Submission ;  obedience.     [0J«.] 

You  owe  me  no  subsci-iption.  Shak. 

5.  (Pharm.)  That  part  of  a  prescription  which  con- 
tains the  direction  to  the  apothecary. 

Sub-scrip'tive  (-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  sub- 
scription, or  signature.  "  The  subscriptive  part."  Rich- 
ardson. —  Sub-scrip'tive-ly,  adv. 

Sub'se-CUte  (siSb'se-kut),  V.  t.  [L,  subsecutus,  p.  p. 
of  subsequi.  See  Subsequent.]  To  follow  closely,  or  so 
as  to  overtake  ;  to  pursue.     \_Obs.'] 

To  follow  and  detain  him,  if  by  any  possibility  he  could  be 
avbsecuied  and  overtaken.  E.  Hall. 

Sub-sec'U-tive  (sub-sgk'u-ttv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  subsecu- 
(if.'\    Following  in  a  train  or  succession,     [i?.] 

II  Sub-sei'li-um  (-sel'li-fim),  n.  ;  pi.  SUBSELLIA  (-a). 
[L.]  (Eccl.  Arch.)  One  of  the  stalls  of  the  lower  range 
where  there  are  two  ranges.     See  Ulust.  of  Stall. 

Sub-sem'l-tone  (-sem'i-ton),  n.  (Mus.)  The  sensible 
or  leading  note,  or  sharp  seventh,  of  any  key ;  subtonic. 

Sub-sen'si-ble  (-sSu'sT-b'l),  a.  Deeper  than  the  reach 
of  the  senses.    "  That  subsen.nble  world."  Tyndall. 

Sub-sep'ta-ple  (-sSp'tii-p'l),  a.  Having  the  ratio  of 
one  to  seven.  £p,  Wil&ins. 


Sub'se-quence  (siib'se-kwens),  1  n.    The  act  or  state 

Sub'se-quen-cy  (-kwen-sy),  )  of  following ;  — op- 
posed to  precedence. 

Sub'se-quent  (-kwent),  a.  [L.  subsequens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  subsequi  to  follow,  succeed :  cf .  F.  subsequent. 
See  Sue  to  follow.]  1.  Following  in  time ;  coming  or 
being  after  something  else  at  any  time,  indefinitely ;  as, 
subsequent  events ;  subsequent  ages  or  years ;  a  period 
long  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

2.  Following  in  order  of  place  ;  succeeding ;  as,  a  sub- 
sequent clause  in  a  treaty.  "  The  subsequent  words  come 
on  before  the  precedent  vanish."  Bacon. 

Snb'se-quent-ly,  adv.    At  a  later  time ;  afterwards. 

Sub-se'rous  (sub-se'riis),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  under 
a  serous  membrane. 

Sub-serve'  (-serv'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Subserved 
(-servd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Subserving.]  [L.  subservire  ; 
sub  under  -f-  servire  to  serve.  See  Serve.]  To  serve  in 
subordination  or  instrumentaUy  ;  to  be  subservient  to  ; 
to  help  forward ;  to  promote. 

It  is  a  ^eater  credit  to  know  the  ways  of  captivating  Nature, 
and  makmg  her  subserve  our  purposes,  than  to  have  learned  all 
the  intrigues  o£  policy.  Gtanvitl. 

Sub-serve',  v.  i.  To  be  subservient  or  subordinate  ; 
to  serve  in  an  inferior  capacity. 

Not  made  to  rule, 
But  to  subserve  where  wisdom  bears  command.    Mitton. 

Sub-serv'i-ence  (-i-«ns),      )  n.    The  quality  or  state 

Sub-serv'i-en-cy  (-i-en-s^), )  of  being  subservient ; 
instrumental  fitness  or  use ;  hence,  willingness  to  serve 
another's  purposes ;  iu  a  derogatory  sense,  servility. 

The  body,  wherein  appears  much  fitness,  use,  and  subservi- 
ency to  infinite  functions.  Benttey. 

There  is  a  regular  subordination  and  subserviency  among  all 
the  parts  to  beneficial  ends.  Cheyne. 

Sub-serv'I-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  subserviens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
See  Subserve.]  Fitted  or  disposed  to  subserve  ;  useful 
in  an  inferior  capacity  ;  serving  to  promote  some  end  ; 
subordinate  ;  hence,  servile ;  truckling. 

Scarce  ever  reading  anything  which  he  did  not  make  subserv- 
ient in  one  kind  or  other.  Bp.  Felt. 

These  ranks  of  creatures  are  subservient  one  to  another.   Bay. 

Their  temporal  ambition  was  wholly  subservient  to  their 
proselytizing  spirit.  Burke. 

Sub-serv'l-ent-ly,  adv.     In  a  subservient  manner. 

Sub-ses'qul-  (stib-ses'kwi-).  [Pref.  sub-  +  sesqui-.l 
(Chem.)  A  prefix  (also  used  adjectively)  denoting  the 
combination  of  constituents  (especially  electro-negative 
and  electro-positive  bodies)  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
three ;  as,  a  subsesqui  acetate,  i.  e.,  a  salt  having  two 
equivalents  of  acetic  acid  to  three  of  the  bose. 

Sub-ses'tU-ple  (-sSks'tii-p'l),  a.  Having  the  ratio  of 
one  to  six  ;  as,  subsexiuple  proportion.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

Sub-side'  (siib-sid').  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Subsided  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Subsiding.]  [L.  subsidere;  sub  under, 
below  -|-  sidere  to  sit  down,  to  settle  ;  akin  to  sedere  to 
sit,  E.  sit.  See  Sit.]  1.  To  sink  or  fall  to  the  bottom ; 
to  settle,  as  lees. 

2.  To  tend  downward ;  to  become  lower ;  to  descend ; 
to  sink.     "  Heaven's  subsiding  hill."  Dryden. 

3.  To  fall  into  a  state  of  quiet ;  to  cease  to  rage  ;  to 
be  calmed ;  to  settle  down ;  to  become  tranquil ;  to 
abate  ;  as,  the  sea  subsides  ;  the  tumults  of  war  will  sub- 
side ;  the  fever  has  subsided.  "  In  cases  of  danger, 
pride  and  envy  naturally  subside."  C.  Middleton. 

Syn.  —  See  Abate. 

Sub-sid'ence  (-sid'ens), )  n.     [L.   subsidens,   -entis, 
Sub-sid'en-cy  (-en-sy),  )     p.  pr.  of  subsidere.     See 
Subside.]    The  act  or  process  of  subsiding. 

The  subdual  or  subsidence  of  the  more  violent  passions. 

Bp.  Warburfbn. 

Sub-Sid'1-a-rl-ly  (-sTdt-a-ri-iy ) ,  adv.  In  a  subsidiary 
manner  ;  so  as  to  assist. 

Sub-sid'1-a-ry  (-i-a-ry),  a.  [L.  subsidiarius :  cf.  F. 
subsidiaire.  See  Subsidy.]  1.  Furnishing  aid  ;  assist- 
ing ;  auxiliary ;  helping ;  tributary  ,  especially,  aiding  iu 
an  inferior  position  or  capacity ;  as,  a  subsidiary  stream. 

Chief  ruler  and  principal  head  everywhere,  not  suffragant 
and  subsidia7-y.  Florio. 

They  constituted  a  useful  subsidiary  testimony  of  another 
state  of  existence.  Coleridge. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  subsidy ;  constituting  a  sub- 
sidy ;  being  a  part  of,  or  of  the  nature  of,  a  subsidy ;  as, 
subsidiary  payments  to  an  ally. 
George  the  Second  relied  on  his  subsidiary  UevdiQS.  Ld.  Mahon. 

Snb-sid'l-a-ry,w. ;  pi.  Subsidiaries  (-riz).  One  who, 
or  that  which,  contributes  aid  or  additional  supplies  ;  an 
assistant ;  an  auxiliary.  Hammond. 

Sub'sl-dize  (sub'sl-diz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Subsi- 
dized (-dizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Subsidizing  (-di'zing).] 
[From  Subsidy.]  To  furnish  with  a  subsidy;  to  pur- 
chase the  assistance  of  by  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  ;  to 
aid  or  promote,  as  a  private  enterprise,  with  public 
money ;  as,  to  subsidise  a  steamship  line. 

He  employed  the  remittances  from  Spain  to  subsidise  a  large 
body  of  German  mercenaries.  Prescott. 

Sub'si-dy  (sub'sT-dy),  n.  ;  pi.  Subsidies  (-diz).  [L. 
subsidium  the  troops  stationed  in  reserve  in  the  third 
line  of  battle,  reserve,  support,  help,  fr.  subsidere  to  sit 
down,  lie  in  wait :  cf.  F.  subside.  See  Subside.]  1.  Suj)- 
port ;  aid  ;  cooperation ;  esp. ,  extraordinary  aid  in  money 
rendered  to  the  sovereign  or  to  a  friendly  power. 

They  advised  the  king  to  send  speedy  aids,  and  with  much 
alacrity  granted  a  great  rate  of  subsidy.  Bacon. 

^W^  Subsidies  were  taxes,  not  immediately  on  prop- 
erty, but  on  persons  in  respect  of  their  reputed  estates, 
after  the  nominal  rate  of  4s.  the  pound  for  lands,  and  28. 
8d.  for  goods.  Blackstone. 

2.  Specifically :  A  sum  of  money  paid  by  one  sover- 
eign or  nation  to  another  to  purchase  the  cooperation  or 
the  neutrality  of  such  sovereign  or  nation  in  war. 

3.  A  grant  from  the  government,  from  a  municipal 
corporation,  or  the  like,  to  a  private  peraon  or  company 


to  assist  in  the  establishment  or  support  of  an  enterprise 
deemed  advantageous  to  the  public  ;  a  subvention  ;  as,  a 
subsidy  to  the  owners  of  a  line  of  ocean  steamships. 

Syn.  — Tribute;  grant.  —  Subsidy,  Tribute.  A  sub- 
sidy is  voluntary ;  a  tribute  is  exacted. 

Sub-sign'  (siib-sin'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Subsigned 
(-sind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Subsiqning.]  [L.  subsignare ; 
sub  under  -j-  signare  to  mark :  cf.  F.  soussigner.  See 
Sign.]    To  sign  beneath ;  to  subscribe.     [B.l    Camden. 

Sub'slg-na'tlon  (sub'sig-na'shun),  n.  [L.  subsig- 
natio.1  The  act  of  writing  the  name  under  something, 
as  for  attestation.     [J?.]  Shelton. 

Sub-sll'i-cate  (siili-sTl'T-kat),  n.    A  basic  silicate. 

Sub-sist'  (siib-sist'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Subsisted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Subsisting.]  [L.  subsistere  to  stand 
still,  stay,  remain  alive ;  stib  under  +  sistere  to  stand, 
to  cause  to  stand,  from  stare  to  stand  :  cf.  F.  subsister. 
See  Stand.]  1.  To  be  ;  to  have  existence ;  to  mhere. 
And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call. 
Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one,  but  all.  Pope. 

2.  To  continue  ;  to  retain  a  certain  state. 

Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve.       Milton. 

3.  To  be  maintained  with  food  and  clothing ;  to  be 
supported  ;  to  live.  Milton. 

To  subsist  on  other  men's  charity.        Atterbury. 

Sub-sist',  V.  t.  To  support  with  provisions ;  to  feed  ; 
to  maintain ;  as,  to  subsist  one's  family. 

He  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country  in  order  to  render  it  more 
difficult  for  the  enemy  to  subsist  their  army.  Bobertson. 

Sub-sist'ence  (-ens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  subsistance,  L.  sub- 
sistentia.^    1.  Eeal  being';  existence. 

Not  only  the  things  had  subsistence,  but  the  very  images  were 
of  some  creatures  existing.  Stillingfieet, 

2.  Inherency ;  as,  the  subsistence  of  qualities  in  bodies. 

3.  That  which  furnishes  support  to  animal  life ;  means 
of  support ;  provisions,  or  that  whicn  procures  pro- 
visions ;  livelihood ;  as,  a  meager  subsistence. 

His  viceroy  could  only  propose  to  himself  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence out  of  the  plunder  of  his  province.  Addison, 

4.  (Theol.)  Same  as  Hypostasis,  2.  Hooker. 
Sub-sist'en-cy  (-en-sy),  n.    Subsistence.    [iJ.] 
Sub-sist'ent    ( ent),    a.     [L.  subsistens,  p.  pr.    See 

Subsist.]     1.  Having  real  being  ;  as,  a  subsistent  spirit. 

2.  Inherent ;  as,  qualities  subsistent  in  matter. 

Sub-si'zar  (-sl'zer),  n.  An  under  sizar  ;  a  student  of- 
lower  rank  than  a  sizar.     [Cambridge  Univ.  Eng.'] 

Bid  my  subsizar  carry  my  hackney  to  the  buttery  and  give 
him  his  bever.  J.  Fletcher. 

Sub'soil'  (sub'soU'),  n.  The  bed,  or  stratum,  of  earth 
which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  surface  soil. 

Subsoil  plow,  a  plow  having  a  share  and  standard  but  no 
moldboard.  It  follows  in  the  furrow  made  by  an  ordi- 
nary plow,  and  loosens  the  soil  to  an  additional  depth 
without  bringing  it  to  the  surface.  Knight. 

Sub'soil',  V.  t.     To  turn  up  the  subsoil  of. 

Sub-so'la-ry  (sub-so'la^rj),  a.  Being  under  the  sun ; 
hence,  terrestrial ;  earthly ;  mundane.     [JJ.] 

Sub-spe'cies  (-spe'shez),  re.  A  group  somewhat  less 
distinct  than  species  usually  are,  but  based  on  characters 
more  important  than  those  which  characterize  ordinary 
varieties ;  often,  a  geographical  variety  or  race. 

Sub'sphe-noid'al  (-sfe-noid'al),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated 
under,  or  on  the  ventral  side  of,  the  body  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone. 

Sub-spher'ic-al  (-sfer'i-kal),  a.  Nearly  spherical; 
having  a  figure  resemblmg  that  of  a  sphere. 

Sub-spi'nous  (-spi'niis),  a.  (a)  (Anat.)  Subverte- 
bral.  (b)  (Med.)  Situated  beneath  a  spinous  process,  as 
that  of  the  scapula;  as,  subspinous  dislocation  of  the 
humerus. 

Sub'stance  (suVstans),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  substantia, 
fr.  substare  to  be  under  or  present,  to  stand  firm ;  sub 
under  -)-  stare  to  stand.  See  Stand.]  1.  That  which 
underlies  all  outward  manifestations ;  substratum  ;  the 
permanent  subject  or  cause  of  phenomena,  whether  ma- 
terial or  spiritual ;  that  in  which  properties  inhere ; 
that  which  is  real,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  ap- 
parent ;  the  abiding  part  of  any  existence,  in  distinction 
from  any  accident ;  that  which  constitutes  anything 
what  it  is ;  nature ;  real  or  existing  essence. 

These  cooks,  how  they  stamp,  and  strain,  and  grind, 
And  turn  substance  into  accident  I  Chaucer, 

Heroic  virtue  did  his  actions  guide, 
And  he  the  substance,  not  the  appearance,  chose.   Dryden. 

2.  The  most  important  element  in  any  existence ;  the 
characteristic  and  essential  components  of  anything; 
the  main  part ;  essential  import ;  purport. 

This  edition  is  the  same  in  substance  with  the  Latin.  Bp.  Burnet. 

It  is  insolent  in  words,  in  manner  ;  but  in  substance  it  is  not 

only  insulting,  but  alarmmg.  Burke. 

3.  Body ;  matter ;  material  of  which  a  thing  is  made ; 
hence,  substantiality ;  solidity ;  firmness ;  as,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  a  garment  is  made  ;  some  textile  fabrics 
have  little  substance. 

4.  Material  possessions ;  estate ;  property ;  resources. 
And  there  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living.  Luke  xv.  13. 

Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate. 
Can  not  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks.  Shak. 

We  are  destroying  many  thousand  lives,  and  exhausting  our 
substance,  but  not  for  our  own  interest.  Siuift. 

5.  (Theol.)  Same  as  Hypostasis,  2. 

Sub'stance,  v.  t.  To  furnish  or  endow  with  sub- 
stance; to  supply  property  to ;  to  make  rich.     [Obs.] 

Sub'stance-less,  a.  Having  no  substance;  unsuo- 
stantial.     [iJ.]  Coleridge, 

Sub'stant  (-stant),  a,  [L.  substans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
substare  to  he  fam.]  Substantial;  firm.  [iJ.]  "[The 
glacier's]  subsiant  ice."  The  Century, 

Sub-Stan'tial  (siJb-stSu'shal),  a.  [F.  substantiel,  L. 
substantialis.]  X.  Belonging  to  substance ;  actually  ex- 
isting ;  real ;  as,  substantial  life.  Milton. 

If  this  atheist  would  have  his  chance  to  be  a  real  and  ^ibstan* 
tial  agent,  he  is  more  stupid  thas  the  vulgar.  Bentley. 
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2.  Not  seeming  or  imaginary ;  not  illusive ;  real ; 
solid;  true;  veritable. 

If  happiness  be  a  svbfitantial  good.  Denhani, 

The  substantial  ornaments  of  virtue.    L^ Estrange. 

3.  Corporeal ;  material ;  firm,  "  Most  ponderous  and 
substantial  things."  Shak. 
The  rainbow  [appears  to  be]  a  large  substantial  arch.     I.  IVatts. 

4.  Having  good  substance ;  strong ;  stout ;  solid ;  firm ; 
as,  substantial  cloth ;  a  substantial  fence  or  wall. 

5.  Possessed  of  goods  or  an  estate ;  moderately  vpealthy ; 
responsible;  as,  a,  substantial  freeholder.  "Stibstavtial 
yeomen  and  burghers."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sub-Stan'tl-al'i-ty  (sub-stan'shT-ai'T-ty),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  substantial ;  corporeity ;  materiality. 
The  soul  is  a  stranger  to  such  gross  substantiality.    Glanvill. 
Snto-Stan'tlal-lze  (-stSn'shal-Tz),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p. 

SCBSTANTIALIZED  (-izd)  ;  p.  pv.  &  vb.   Jl.    SDBSTANTIALI- 

ZING  (-i'zTng).]     To  make  substantial. 

Sub-Stan'tlal-ly,  adv.  In  a  substantial  manner ;  in 
substance ;  essentially. 

In  him  all  his  Father  shone, 

Substantially  expressed.  Milton. 

The  laws  of  this  religion  would  make  men,  if  thev  would 

truly  observe  them,  substantially  religious  toward  God,  chaste, 

and  temperate.  Tillotson. 

Sub-stan'tlal-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
substantial ;  as,  the  substantialness  of  a  wall  or  column. 

Sub-Stan'titlls  (-shalz),  n.  p/.   Essential  parts.  Ayliffe. 

Sub-stan'tl-ate  (-shl-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scb- 
BTANTiATED  (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Substantiating.] 

1.  To  make  to  exist ;  to  make  real.  Ayliffe. 

2.  To  establish  the  existence  or  truth  of  by  proof  or 
competent  evidence;  to  verify;  as,  to  substantiate  a 
charge  or  allegation ;  to  substantiate  a  declaration. 

Observation  is,  in  turn,  wanted  to  direct  and  substantiate  the 
course  of  experiment.  Coleridge. 

Sub-Stan'tl-a'tion  (-shT-a'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  sub- 
stantiating or  proving ;  evidence  ;  proof. 

Sub'Stan-tl'val  (siib'strtn-ti'val),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  substantive ;  of  the  nature  of  a  substantive.  —  Sub'- 
stan-ti'val-ly,  adv. 

Sub'Stan-tive  (sub'stan~tTv),  a.  [L.  substantivus : 
Cf.  F.  substanlif.']  1.  Betokening  or  expressing  exist- 
ence ;  as,  the  substantive  verb,  that  is,  the  verb  to  be. 

2.  Depending  on  itself ;  independent. 

~  He  considered  how  sufficient  and  substantive  this  land  was  to 
maintain  itself  without  any  aid  of  the  foreigner.  Bacon. 

3.  Enduring ;  solid ;  firm ;  substantial. 

Strength  and  magnitude  are  qualities  which  impress  the  im- 
agination in  a  powerful  and  substantive  manner.  Hazlitt. 

4.  Pertaining  to,  or  constituting,  the  essential  part  or 
principles ;  as,  the  law  substantive. 

Noun  substantive  (Gram.),  a  noun  which  designates  an 
object,  material  or  immaterial ;  a  substantive.  —  Substan- 
tive color,  one  which  communicates  its  color  without  the 
aid  of  a  mordant  or  base ;  —  opposed  to  adjective  color. 

Sub'Stan-tive,  n.  [Cf.  F.  substantif.]  {Gram.)  A 
noun  or  name ;  the  part  of  speech  which  designates 
something  that  exists,  or  some  object  of  thought,  either 
material  or  immaterial ;  as,  the  words  man,  horse,  city, 
goodness,  excellence,  are  substantives. 

Sub'Stan-tive,  ■!).  i.  To  substantivize.  [-R.]  Cudworth. 

Sub'stan-tive-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  substantive  manner ; 
in  substance ;  essentially. 

2,  {Gram.)  As  a  substantive,  name,  or  noun;  as,  an 
adjective  may  be  used  substaiiiively. 

Sub'stan-tlve-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
substantive. 

Sub'Stan-tiv-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  convert  into  a  sub- 
stantive ;  as,  to  substantivize  an  adjective.  Fitzed.  Hall. 

Sub'stile'  (siib'stno,  n.     {Dialing)  See  Sdesttle. 

Sub-Stit'U-ent  (siib-stlt'S-ent),  n.  [L.  substituens,  p. 
pr.  See  Substitdtb.]  {Chem.)  Any  atom,  group,  or 
radical  substituted  for  another,  or  entering  a  molecule 
in  place  of  some  other  part  which  is  removed. 

Sub'Sti-tute  (siib'sti-tut),  n.  [L.  substitutus,  p.  p.  of 
subslituere  to  put  under,  put  in  the  place  of ;  sub  imder 
4-  staiuere  to  put,  place  :  cf.  E.  substitut.  See  Statute.] 
One  who,  or  that  which,  is  substituted  or  put  in  the 
place  of  another ;  one  who  acts  for  another  ;  that  which 
stands  in  lieu  of  something  else;  specifically  {3Iil.),  a 
person  who  enlists  for  military  service  in  the  place  of  a 
conscript  or  drafted  man. 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute  ?      Milton. 

Ladies  [in  Shakespeare's  age] . .  .  wore  masks  as  the  sole  substi- 
tute known  to  our  ancestors  tor  the  modern  parasol.    DeQuincey. 

Sub'Stl-tUte  (sub'stT-tut),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  ScB- 
BTiTUTED  (-tu'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Substituting  (-tS'- 
ting).]  [See  Substitute,  m.]  To  put  in  the  place  of 
another  person  or  thing ;  to  exchange. 

Some  few  verses  are  inserted  or  substituted  in  the  room  of 
others.  Congreve. 

Sub'sti-tU'ted  (-tu'ted),  a.  1.  Exchanged ;  put  in 
the  place  of  another. 

2.  {Chem.)  Containing  substitutions  or  replacements ; 
having  been  subjected  to  the  process  of  substitution,  or 
having  some  of  its  parts  replaced  ;  as,  alcohol  is  a  sub- 
stituted water ;  methyl  amine  is  a  substituted  ammonia. 

Stibstltuted  executor  {Law),  an  executor  appointed  to 
act  in  place  of  one  removed  or  resigned. 

Sub'Stl-tU'tlon  (-tu'shun),  n.  [L.  substitutio  :  cf.  E. 
substitution.]  1.  The  act  of  substituting  or  putting  one 
person  or  thing  in  the  place  of  another  ;  as,  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  agent,  attorney,  or  representative  to  act  for  one 
in  his  absence ;  the  substitution  of  bank  notes  for  gold 
and  silver  as  a  circulating  medium. 

2.  The  state  of  being  substituted  for  another. 

3.  The  office  or  authority  of  one  acting  for  another ; 
delegated  authority.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

4.  {Civil  Law)  The  designation  of  a  person  in  a  will 
to  take  a  devise  or  legacy,  either  on  failure  of  a  former 
devisee  or  legatee  by  incapacity  or  unwillingness  to  ac- 
cept, or  after  him.  Surrill. 


5.  {Theol.)  The  doctrine  that  Christ  suffered  vica- 
riously, being  substituted  for  the  sinner,  and  that  his 
sufferings  were  expiatory. 

6.  {Chem.)  The  act  or  process  of  substituting  an  atom 
or  radical  for  another  atom  or  radical ;  metathesis  ;  also, 
the  state  of  being  so  substituted.    See  Metathesis. 

Sub'Sti-tU'tion-al  (sub'sti-tu'shvin-al),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  substitution  ;  standing  in  the  place  of  another ; 
substituted.  —  Sub'sti-tu'tion-al-ly,  adv. 

Sub'sti-tu'tion-a-ry  (-a-rj?),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
substitution ;  substitutional. 

Sub'Sti-tU'tive  (sub'sti-tu'tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  substitutif, 
L.  substitutivus  conditional.]  Tending  to  afford  or  fur- 
nish a  substitute  ;  making  substitution  ;  capable  of  being 
substituted.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

Sub-stract'  (siJb-strSkf),  v.  t.  [F.  soustraire ;  L. 
subtus  helow  {iiom  sub  under) -\-trahere  to  draw.  See 
Subtract.]    To  subtract ;  to  withdraw.  [Obs.']  Barrow. 

Sub-Strac'tion  (-strak'shiin),  n.  [OF.  substruction, 
F.  soustraction.  See  Substbact.]  1.  Subtraction ;  de- 
duction.    [Ois.] 

2.  {Law)  See  Subtraction,  3. 

Sub-Stract'or  (-strSk'ter),  n.     1.  One  who  subtracts. 

2.  A  detractor ;  a  slanderer.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

Sub'Strate  (sub'strat),  n.     A  substratum.     [iJ.] 

Sub'Strate,  a.    Having  very  slight  furrows.     [£.] 

Sub-Strate'  (sub-straf ),  v.  t.     [L.  substratus,  p.  p.  of 
substrahere.    See  Substratum.]    To  strew  or  lay  under 
anything.     [Obs.] 
The  melted  glass  being  supported  by  the  sw6s?)-aterf  sand.  Boyle. 

Sub-stra'tum  (-stra'tum),  ra. ;  pi.  Substrata  (-ta). 
[L.  substratus,  p.  p.  of  subslernere  to  strew  under ;  sub 
under  +  sternere  to  strew.  See  Stratum.]  1.  That 
which  is  laid  or  spread  under ;  that  which  underlies 
something,  as  a  layer  of  earth  lying  under  another; 
specifically  {Agric),  the  subsoil. 

2.  {Metaph.)  The  permanent  subject  of  qualities  or 
cause  of  phenomena ;  substance. 

Sub-struct'  (-strtikt'),  V.  t.    [See  Substruction.]    To 

build  beneath  something ;  to  lay  as  the  foundation.   [R.] 

He  substructs  the  religion  of  Asia  as  the  base.    Emerson. 

Sub-Struc'tlon  (-struk'shiin),  n.  [L.  substructio,  fr. 
substruere,  substructum,  to  build  beneath  ;  sub  under  -|- 
struere  to  build.]  {Arch.)  Underbuilding  ;  the  founda- 
tion, or  any  preliminary  structure  intended  to  raise  the 
lower  floor  or  basement  of  a  building  above  the  natural 
level  of  the  ground. 

It  is  a  magnificent  strong  building,  with  a  svbstritction  very 
remarkable.  Evelyn. 

Sub-Strnc'ture  (-tiir ;  135),  ».  [Pref.  sub-  +  struc- 
ture.]    1.  {Arch.)  Same  as  Substruction. 

2.  An  under  structure ;  a  foundation ;  groundwork. 

Sub-Sty'lar  (-sti'ler),  a.     Pertaining  to  the  substyle. 

Sub'Style'  (stlb'stil'),  n.  {Dialing)  A  right  line  on 
which  the  style,  or  gnomon,  of  a  dial  is  erected,  being 
the  common  section  of  the  face  of  the  dial  and  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  it  passing  through  the  style.  [Written 
also  substile.]  Sutton. 

Sub-SUl'pbate  (sfib-sul'fat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  sulphate 
with  an  excess  of  the  base. 

Sub-BUl'phlde  (-fid  or  -fid),  n.  {Chem.)  A  nonacid 
compound  consisting  of  one  equivalent  of  sulphur  and 
more  than  one  equivalent  of  some  other  body,  as  a  metal. 

Sub-sul'tive  (-tiv),  a.    Subsultory.     [jB.]    Berkeley. 

Sub-SUl'tO-ry  (sub-siil'to-ry  ;  277),  a.  [L.  subsilire, 
subsultum,  to  spring  up  ;  sub  under  -j-  satire  to  leap.] 
Bounding ;  leaping ;  moving  by  sudden  leaps  or  starts. 
IB.]  —  Sub-sui'to-rl-ly,  adv.    [R.] 

Flippancy  opposed  to  solemnity,  the  subsultory  to  the  continu- 
ous,—  these  are  the  two  frequent  extremities  to  which  the 
French  manner  betrays  men.  £>e  Quincey. 

II  Sub-sul'tus  (-tiis),  n.  [NL.  See  Subsultory.] 
{Med.)  A  starting,  twitching,  or  convulsive  motion. 

Sub-SUm'a-ble  (-sum'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  sub- 
sumed. J.  B.  Slallo. 

Sub-sume'  (sub-sum'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  sub-  +  L.  sumere 
to  take.]  To  take  up  into  or  under,  as  individual  under 
species,  species  under  genus,  or  particular  under  univer- 
sal ;  to  place  (any  one  cognition)  under  another  as  be- 
longing to  it ;  to  include  under  something  else. 

To  subsume  one  proposition  under  another.  I>e  Quincey. 

A  principle  under  which  one  might  subsume  men's  most  stren- 
uous efforts  after  righteousness.  W.  Pater. 

Sub-sump'tlon  (-sump'shun),  n.  X.  The  act  of  sub- 
suming, or  of  including  under  another. 

The  first  act  of  consciousness  was  a  subsumption  of  that  of 
which  we  were  conscious  under  this  notion.     Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  That  which  is  subsumed,  as  the  minor  clause  or 
premise  of  a  syllogism. 

But  whether  you  see  cause  to  go  against  the  rule,  or  the  sub- 
sumption  under  the  rule.  Dp  Quincey. 

Sub-sump'tive  (-ttv),  a.  Relating  to,  or  containing,  a 
subsumption.  Coleridge. 

Sub-tan'gent  (-tSn'jent),  n.   {Geom.)  The  part  of  the 
axis  contained  between  the  ordi- 
nate and  tangent  drawn  to  the 
same  point  in  a  curve. 

Sub'tar-ta're-an  (sSiytar-ta'- 

re-an),  a.  Being  or  living  under 
Tartarus ;  infernal.  "  Sublarta- 
rean  powers."  Pope.  Subtangent. 

Sub-tec'ta-cle  (sub-tSk'ta-  ca  Part  of  Curve ;  nrfThe 
k'l),  re.     [Pref.  sub-  -f  L.  tectum      Axis ;    ct   Tangent    to 
a  roof.]     A  space  under  a  roof ;      Cmve^  l^^.l,^^^^  ^j^l 
a  tabernacle ;  a  dwelling.  [Obs.]      Subtangent. 
Davies  {Holy  Boode). 

Sub-teg'n-la'ne-ous  (siib-tgg'iS-la'no-iis),  a.  [L.  suJ)- 
tegulanms  ;  sub  under  -j-  tegulae  tiles  for  a  roof.]  Under 
the  roof  or  eaves  ;  within  doors.     [R.] 

Sub-ten'ant  (-tSn'ant),  n.  {Law)  One  who  rents  a 
tenement,  or  land,  etc.,  of  one  who  is  also  a  tenant ;  an 
undertenant. 


Sub-tend'  (siib-tSnd'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Subtended  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Subtending.]  [L.  subtendere  ;  sub  un- 
der -|-  tendere  to  stretch,  extend.  See  Tend.]  To  extend 
under,  or  be  opposite  to  ;  as,  the  line  of  a  triangle  which 
subtends  the  right  angle  ;  the  chord  subtends  an  arc. 

Sub-tense'  (sub-tens'),  n.  [L.  subtendere,  subtentum. 
See  Subtend,  Tense,  a.]  {Geom.)  A  line  subtending,  or 
stretching  across  ;  a  chord  ;  as,  the  subtense  of  an  arc. 

Sub-tep'id  (-tgp'id),  a.     Slightly  tepid. 

Sub'te-rete'  (siSb'te-ret'),   a.     Somewhat  terete. 

Sub-ter'flu-ent   (sQb-ter'flii-ent),  I  a.      [L.  subterflu' 

Sub-ter'flu-OUS  (siib-ter'flii-fis),  ]  eres,  p.  pr.  of  sm6- 
terfluere  to  flow  beneath  ;  subter  under  -{-fluere  to  flow.] 
Running  under  or  beneath.     [B.] 

Sub'ter-fuge  (siib'ter-fuj),  n.  [E.,  from  LL.  subter- 
fugium,  fr.  L.  subterfugere  to  flee  secretly,  to  escape ; 
subter  under  -\-fugere  to  flee.  See  Fugitive.]  That  to 
which  one  resorts  for  escape  or  concealment ;  an  artifice 
employed  to  escape  censure  or  the  force  of  an  argument, 
or  to  justify  opinions  or  conduct ;  a  shift ;  an  evasion. 

AfEect  not  little  shifts  and  subterfuges,  to  avoid  the  force  of 
an  argument.  /.  Watts. 

By  a  miserable  subterfuge,  they  hope  to  render  this  proposi- 
tion safe  by  rendering  it  nugatory.  Burke. 

Sub'ter-rane  (sub't5r-ran),  re.    [Cf.  L.  subterraneum, 

E.  souterrain.  See  Subterranean.]  A  cave  or  room 
under  ground.     [B.]  J.  Bryant. 

Sub'ter-ra'ne-al  (-ra'ne-al),  a.  Subterranean.   [Obs.] 

Sub'ter-ra'ne-an  (-on),   )a.     [L.  subterraneus ;   sub 

Sub'ter-ra'ne-OUS  (-lis), )  under +  ;er?a earth.  See 
Terrace.]  Being  or  lying  underthe  surface  of  the  earth ; 
situated  within  the  earth,  or  under  ground ;  as,  subter- 
ranean springs ;  a  subterraneous  passage.  —  Sub'ter-ra'- 
ne-ous-ly,  adv. 

Snb'ter-ran'l-ty  (-rSn'i-ty),  n.  A  place  under  ground ; 
a  subterrany.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sub'ter-ra-ny(sub'tgr-ra-ny),a.  Subterranean.  [Obs.] 
Bacon,  —n.    A  subterranean  place.     [Obs.] 

Sub'ter-rene'  (sub'ter-ren'),  a.  [L.  subterrenus,  equiv. 
to  subterraneus.]    Subterraneous.     [Obs.] 

Sub'ter-res'trl-al  (-rgs'trl-al),  a.    Subterranean. 

Sub'tha-lam'ic  (siJb'tha-lSm'ik),  a.  {Anat.)  Situ- 
ated under  the  optic  thalamus. 

Sub'tile  (siib'tTl  or  suf'l ;  277),  a.  [L.  subtilis.  See 
Subtle.]  1.  Thin  ;  not  dense  or  gross ;  rare  ;  as,  sub- 
tile air  ;  subtile  vapor ;  a  subtile  medium. 

2.  Delicately  constituted  or  constructed ;  nice ;  fine ; 
delicate;  tenuous;  finely  woven.  "A  sotil  [subtile] 
twine's  thread. "  Chaucer. 

More  subtile  web  Arachne  can  not  spin.        Spenser. 
I  do  distinguish  plain 
Each  subtile  line  of  her  immortal  face.    Sir  J.  Davies, 

3.  Acute ;  piercing  ;  searching. 

The  slow  disease  and  subtile  pain.  Prior, 

4.  Characterized  by  nicety  of  discrimination ;  discern- 
ing ;  delicate ;  refined ;  subtle.  [In  this  sense  now  com- 
monly written  subtle.] 

The  genius  of  the  Spanish  people  is  exquisitely  subtile,  with- 
out being  at  all  acute  ;  hence  there  is  so  much  humor  and  so 
little  wit  in  their  literature.  The  genius  of  the  Italians,  on  the 
contrary,  is  acute,  profound,  and  sensual,  but  not  subtilci 
hence  what  they  think  to  be  humorous,  is  merely  witty. 

Colendge. 
The  subtile  influence  of  an  intellect  like  Emerson's.  Hawthorne. 

5.  Sly  ;  artful ;  cunning ;  crafty ;  subtle  ;  as,  a  subtile 
person  ;  a  subtile  adversary ;  a  subtile  scheme.  [In  this 
sense  now  commonly  written  subtle.] 

Syn.  —  Subtile,  Acute.  In  acute  the  image  is  that  of 
a  needle's  point ;  in  s«6/i7e  that  of  a  thread  spun  out  to 
fineness.  The  oew.'e  intellect  pierces  to  its  aim  ;  the  sub- 
tile (or  subtle)  intellect  winds  its  way  through  obstacles. 

—  Sub'tile-ly,  adv.  —  Sub'tlle-ness,  re. 

Sub-tll'i-ate  (sub-tTl'i-at),  v.  t.  [LL.  subtiliare.]  To 
make  thin  or  rare.  [Obs.]  Harvey. — Sub'tU-i-a'tion 
(-a'shQn),  re.     [Obs.]    Boyle. 

Sub'til-ism  (siib'til-iz'm  or  sut"l-Tz'm),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  subtile  ;  subtilty  ;  subtlety. 

The  high  orthodox  subtilism  of  Duns  Scotus.    Milmcm- 

Sub-til'i-ty  (siib-tTl'i-ty),  n.  [L.  subtilitas:  cf.  F. 
subtilite.    See  Subtle.]    Subtilty.     [B.] 

Sub'til-i-za'tion  (siib'tTl-i-za'shQn  or  suf'l-),  n.    [Cf. 

F.  subtilisation.]     1.  The  act  of  making  subtile. 

2.  {Old  Chem.)  The  operation  of  making  so  volatile  as 
to  rise  in  steam  or  vapor. 

3.  Refinement ;  subtlety ;  extreme  attenuation. 
Sub'til-ize  (sub'tTl-iz  or  siit''l-iz),  v.  t.     [imp.  &p.p. 

Subtilized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Subtilizing  {-Vzing).] 
[Cf.  P.  subtiliser.]  1.  To  make  thin  or  fine  ;  to  mi^e 
less  gross  or  coarse. 

2.  To  refine ;  to  spin  into  niceties ;  as,  to  subtilige 
arguments. 

Nor  as  yet  have  we  subtilized  ourselves  into  savages.    Burke, 

Sub'til-ize,  V.  i.  To  refine  in  argument ;  to  make 
very  nice  distinctions.  Milner. 

Sub'tll-l'zer  (-i'zer),  n.    One  who  subtilizes. 

Sub'til-ty  (siib'tTl-ty  or  sufl-t)'),  ".  [Contr.  fr.  sub- 
tility.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subtile;  tliin- 
ness  ;  fineness  ;  as,  the  subtilty  of  air  or  light. 

2.  Refinement ;  extreme  acuteness  ;  subtlety. 
Intelligible  discourses  are  spoiled  by  too  much  subtilty  in  nice 

divisions.  Locke. 

3.  Cunning;  skill;  craft.     [06j.] 

To  learn  a  lewd  man  this  siibtUty.  Chaucer, 

4.  Slyness  in  design  ;  artifice  ;  guile ;  a  cunning  design 
or  artifice  ;  a  trick ;  subtlety. 

O  full  of  all  subtilty  and  all  mischief.    Acts  xiii.  10. 

m^^  In  senses  2,  3,  and  4  the  word  is  more  commonly 
Written  subtlety. 

Sub'tle  (siifl),  a.  [Compnr.  Subtler  (-lor) ;  superl. 
Subtlest  (-Igst).']  [OE.  sotil,  subtil,  OF.  sonJil,  later 
subtil,  E.  subtil,  L.  subtilis  ;  probably,  originally,  woven 
fine,  and  fr.  sitb  under  -f  tela  a  web,  fr.  texeir  to  weave. 
See  Text,  and  cf.  Subtile.]    1.  Sly  in  design;  aitful; 
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cunning ;  insinuating  ;  subtile  ;  —  applied  to  persons ;  as, 
a  subtle  ioe.     "  A  subtle  tTaitoi."  Shak. 

2.  Cunningly  devised ;  crafty ;  treacherous ;  as,  a  sub- 
tle stratagem. 

3.  Characterized  by  refinement  and  niceness  in  draw- 
ing distinctions ;  nicely  discriminating ;  —  said  of  per- 
sons ;  as,  a  subtle  logician  ;  refined ;  tenuous ;  sinuous ; 
insinuating ;  hence,  penetrative  or  pervasive ;  —  said  of 
the  mind,  its  faculties,  or  its  operations ;  as,  a  subtle 
intellect ;  a  subtle  imagination ;  a  subtle  process  of 
thought ;  also,  difficult  of  apprehension ;  elusive. 

Things  remote  from  use,  obscure  and  subtle.     Milton. 

4.  Smooth  and  deceptive.     [Obs.l 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  siArte  ground  [bowling  ground].    Shak. 

Syn.  —  Artful ;  crafty ;  cunning ;  shrewd  ;  sly  ;  wily. 
Subtle  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  these  epitliets  and 
Implies  the  finest  intellectual  quality.    See  Shbewd,  and 

CCNNINQ. 

Sub'tle-ness  (sHfl-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  sutile ;  subtlety. 

Sub'tle-ty  (-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Subtleties  (-tiz).  [OE.  so- 
ielte,  sutilte,  OF.  sotillete,  L.  subtilitas.  See  Subtle,  and 
cf.  Subtilitt.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  subtle, 
or  sly ;  cunning  ;  craftiness  ;  artfulness. 

The  fox  which  lives  by  subtlety.  Shak. 

2.  Nice  discernment  with  delicacy  of  mental  action ; 
nicety  of  discrimination. 

3.  Something  that  is  sly,  crafty,  or  delusive. 

Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtleties.  Shak. 

Sub'tly  (siit'li^),  adv.  1.  In  a  subtle  manner ;  slyly  ; 
artfully;  cunningly. 

Thou  seest  how  svbtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise.    Milton. 

2.  Nicely ;  delicately. 

In  the  nice  bee  what  sense  so  svbtly  true.  Pope. 

Svbtly  communicating  itself  to  my  sensibilities,  but  evading 

the  analysis  of  my  mind.  Hawthorne. 

3.  Deceitfully;  delusively.     \Obs.'\  Shak. 
Sub-ton'ic  (silb-t(5n'lk),  a.    {Phonetics)  Applied  to, 

or  distinguishing,  a  speech  element  consisting  of  tone, 
or  proper  vocal  sound,  not  pure  as  in  the  vowels,  but 
dimmed  and  otherwise  modified  by  some  kind  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  oral  or  the  nasal  passage,  and  in  some  cases 
with  a  mixture  of  breath  sound ;  —  a  term  introduced  by. 
Dr.  James  Rush  in  1833.  See  Guide  to  Pronunciation, 
§§  155,  199-202. 

Sub-ton'ic,  n.  1.  {Phonetics)  A  subtonio  sound  or 
element ;  a  vocal  consonant,  a,ab,d,g,n,  etc. ;  a  subvocal. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  seventh  tone  of  the  scale,  or  that  im- 
mediately 1)elow  the  tonic  ;  —  called  also  subsemitone. 

Sub-tor'rld  (-tor'rid),  a.    Nearly  torrid. 

Sub-tract'  (sub-trSkf ),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  SuB- 
TBAGTED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Subtkacuno.]  [L.  subtracius, 
p.  p.  of  subtrahere  to  draw  from  beneath,  withdraw,  re- 
move ;  sub  under  -)-  irahere  to  draw.  See  Tbace,  v.  t., 
and  cf.  SuBSTRAOT.]  To  withdraw,  or  take  away,  as  a 
part  from  the  whole  ;  to  deduct ;  as,  subtract  5  from  9, 
and  the  remainder  is  4. 

Sub-tract'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  subtracts. 

2.  The  subtrahend.     iObs.} 

Sub-trac'tlon  (-trSk'shun),  re.  [L.  subtractio  a^raw- 
ing  back.  See  Subtract,  and  cf.  Suestkaction.]  1.  The 
act  or  operation  of  subtracting  or  taking  away  a  part. 

2.  {Math.)  The  taking  of  a  lesser  number  or  quantity 
from  a  greater  of  the  same  kind  or  denomination ;  an 
operation  for  finding  the  difference  between  two  numbers 
or  quantities. 

3.  {Law)  The  withdrawing  or  withholding  from  a  per- 
son of  some  right  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  law. 

W^  Thus  the  subtraction  of  conjugal  rights  is  when 
either  the  husband  or  wife  withdraws  from  the  other  and 
lives  separate  without  sufficient  reason.  The  subtraction 
of  a  legacy  is  the  withholding  or  detaining  of  it  from  the 
legatee  by  the  executor.  In  like  manner,  the  withhold- 
ing of  any  service,  rent,  duty,  or  custom,  is  a  subtraction, 
for  which  the  law  gives  a  remedy.  Blackstone. 

Sub-trac'tlve  (-tt  v),  a.  1.  Tending,  or  having  power, 
to  subtract. 

2.  {Math.)  Having  the  negative  sign,  or  sign  minus. 

Sub'tra-heud'  (siib'tra-hSnd'),  re.  pj.  subtrahendus 
that  is  to  be  subtracted,  p.  fut.  pass,  of  subtrahere.  See 
SuBTEAOT.]  {Math.)  The  sum  or  number  to  be  sub- 
tracted, or  taken  from  another. 

Sub'trans-lu'cent  (-trSns-lu'sent),  a.  Not  perfectly 
translucent. 

Sub'trans-par'ent  (-pSr'ent),  a.  Not  perfectly  trans- 
parent. 

Sub-treas'ur-er  (-trezh'ljr-er),  n.  The  public  officer 
who  has  charge  of  a  subtreasury.     [Z7.  iS.] 

Sub-treas'ur-y  (sub-tr5zh'iJr-y),  re. ;  pi.  SuBTREAsuE- 
lES  (-iz).  A  subordinate  treasury,  or  place  of  deposit ; 
as,  the  United  States  subtreasury  at  New  York.     [tA.  5.] 

Sub'trl-an'gU-lar  (stib'tri-5n'giJ-ler),  a.  Nearly,  but 
not  perfectly,  triangular.  Darwin. 

Sub'tribe'  (sub'trib'),  re.  {Bot.  &  Zool.)  A  division 
of  a  tribe  ;  a  group  of  genera  of  a  little  lower  rank  than 
a  tribe. 

Sub'trl-he'dral  (siib'trt-he'dral),  a.  Approaching 
the  form  of  a  three-sided  pyramid  ;  as,  the  subtrihedral 
crown  of  a  tooth.  Owen. 

Sub-trl'ple  (-trip''l),  a.  {Math.)  Contaimng  a  third, 
or  one  part  to  three.  £p.  Wilkins. 

Sub-trlp'li-cate  (-trip'li-kat),  a.  {Math.)  Expressed 
by  the  cube  root ;  —  said  especially  of  ratios. 

Bubtriplicate  ratio,  the  ratio  of  the  cube  root ;  thus,  the 
subtriplicate  ratio  of  a  to  6  is  '^a  to  ^b,  or  •^  2. 

Sub-trop'ic-al  (-trSp'I-kal),  a.    Nearly  tropical. 

Sub-trude'  (-trud'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  SuBTEUDED ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  SuETEUDiNO.]  [Pref.  sub-  -\-  L.  trudere 
to  thrust.]     To  place  under ;  to  insert.     [R.I 

Sub'tur-rlc'u-late  (-tiir-rik'sS-lat),  a.  {Zool.)  Some- 
what turriculate. 


Snb-tU'tor  (siSb-tii'ter),  n.    An  under  tutor.  ] 

Sub-typ'ic-al  (sub-tlp'i-kal),  a.  {Zool.)  Deviating 
somewhat  from  the  type  of  a  species,  genus,  or  other 
group  ;  slightly  aberrant. 

SuOlu-late  (su'bii-lttt), )  a.    [NL.  subulatus,  fr.  L.  sv.- 

Su'bu-la'ted  (-la'ted),  )  bula  an  awl.]  Very  narrow, 
and  tapering  gradually  to  a  fine  point  from  a  broadisli 
base  ;  awl-shaped  ;  linear. 

II  Sn'bU-U-COr'ces  (-li-k8r'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  L. 
subula  an  awl  -|-  cornu  horn.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of 
insects  having  slender  or  subulate  antennae.  The  dragon 
flies  and  May  flies  are  examples. 

Su'bU-11-form  (-H-fSrm),  a.     Subulate. 

Su'bu-li-palp'  (-pSlp'),  n.  [L.  subula  an  awl  -f  E. 
palp.2  {Zool.)  One  of  a  group  of  carabid  beetles  hav- 
ing slender  palpi. 

Sub'um-bo'nal  (siilyBm-bo'nal),  a.  {Zool.)  Beneath 
or  forward  of  the  umbos  of  a  bivalve  shell. 

Sub'um-brel'la(8iib'iim-brel'la),re.  {Zool.)  The  in- 
tegument of  the  under  surface  of  the  bell,  or  disk-shaped 
body,  of  a  jellyfish. 

Sub'un-da'tion  (-iin-da'shiin),  n.  [Pref.  sub-  -\-  L. 
unda  a  wave.]    A  flood  ;  a  deluge.     [Oi«.]  Huloet. 

Sub-un'gual  (-an'gwol),  a.    Under  the  nail  or  hoof. 

Sub'urb  (siib'urb),  re.  [L.  suburbium;  sub  under,  be- 
low, near  -(-  torbs  a  city.  See  Ubban.]  1.  An  outlying 
part  of  a  city  or  town  ;  a  smaller  place  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  a  city;  in  tlie  plural,  the  region  which  is  on 
the  confines  of  any  city  or  large  town ;  as,  a  house  stands 
in  the  suburbs ;  a  garden  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 
"  In  the  sicburbs  of  a  town."  Chaucer. 

[London]  could  hardly  have  contained  less  than  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  souls  within  its  walls;  and  the  suburbs  were  very 
populous.  Hallam. 

2.  Hence,  the  confines ;  the  outer  part ;  the  environ- 
ment.   "Theiuiurfts  .  .  .  of  sorrow."         Jer,  Taylor. 
The  suburb  of  their  straw-built  citadel.  Milton. 

Suburb  roister,  a  rowdy;  a  loafer.    [06s.]  Milton. 

Sub-ur/ban  (-fir'ban),  a.     [L.  suburbanus.2    Of  or 
pertaining  to  suburbs ;  inhabiting,  or  being  in,  the  sub- 
urbs of  a  city.     "  Suburban  taverns."  Longfellow. 
Suburban  villas,  highway-side  retreats,  .  .  . 
Delight  the  citizen.  Cowper. 

Sub-ur'ban,  re.     One  who  dwells  in  the  suburbs. 

Sub'urbed  (siib'flrbd),  a.  Having  a  suburb  or  sub- 
urbs on  its  outer  part.  Careiv. 

Sub-nrTji-al  (-fir'bi-al), )  a.  Suburban.  [Obs.']  "Sub- 

Sub-ur'bi-an  (-an),  |      urbial  fields."     Warton. 

'^ Suburbiati  vause."     Dryden. 

Sub-ur'bi-ca'ri-an  (-ka'rl-an),  )  a.      [LL.  suburbica- 

Sub-ur'bi-ca-ry  (-ka-ry),  )      rius,  equiv.   to  L. 

suburbanus :  cf.  F.  suburbicaire.  See  Suburban.]  Be- 
ing in  the  suburbs  ;  —  applied  to  the  six  dioceses  in  the 
suburbs  of  Rome  subject  to  the  pope  as  bishop  of  Rome. 

The  pope  having  stretched  his  authority  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  suburbicarian  precincts.  Barrow. 

Snb'u-re'thral  (siib'ii-re'thral),  a.  {Anal.)  Situated 
under  the  urethra,  or  under  its  orifice. 

Snb-vag'l-nal  (sQb-vSj'i-nal),  a.  {Anat.)  Situated  un- 
der or  inside  a  sheath  or  vaginal  membrane  ;  as,  the  sub- 
vaginal,  or  subdural,  spaces  about  the  optic  nerve. 

Sub'va-rl'e-ty  (stib'va-ri'e-ty),  re.  ;  pi.  -ties  (-tifz).  A 
subordinate  variety,  or  a  division  of  a  variety. 

Sub-vene'  (sub-ven'),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Subvened 
(-vend') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Subvenino.]  [Pref.  s^ib-  + 
L.  venire  to  come.  See  Subvention.]  To  come  under, 
as  a  support  or  stay ;  to  happen. 

A  future  state  must  needs  subvene  to  prevent  the  whole  edifice 
from  falling  into  ruin.  Bp.  Warburton. 

Snb'ven-ta'ne-ous  (sQVvgn-ta'ne-us),  a.  [Pref.  sub- 
-f-  L.  ventus  wind.]    Produced  by  the  wind.     [Obs.^ 

Sub-ven'tion  (-vSn'shiin),  re.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  subventio, 
fr.  L.  subvenire  to  come  up  to  one's  assistance,  to  assist. 
See  SouvENiE,  and  cf.  Subvene.]  1.  The  act  of  coming 
under.     "The  stitwrettore  of  a  cloud."  Stackhouse. 

2.  The  act  of  relieving,  as  of  a  burden ;  support ;  aid ; 
assistance ;  help. 

3.  A  government  aid  or  bounty. 
Sub-ven'tlon,  v.  t.    To  subventionize. 
Sub-ven'tion-lze  (-Iz),  v.  t.    To  come  to  the  aid  of ; 

to  subsidize  ;  to  support. 

Sub'ven-ti'tlOUS  (siib'ven-tTsh'ils),  a.  Helping ;  aid- 
ing ;  supporting.  Urquhart. 

Sub-verse'  (sub-vers'),  v.  t.  [L.  subversus,  p.  p.  of 
subvertere.   See  Subvert.]  To  subvert.   [Obs."]  Spenser. 

Sub-ver'sion  (-ver'shiin),  re.  [L.  subversio:  cf.  F. 
subversion.  See  Subvert.]  The  act  of  overturning,  or 
the  state  of  being  overturned;  entire  overthrow;  an 
overthrow  from  the  foundation ;  utter  ruin ;  destruction ; 
as,  the  subversion  of  a  government ;  the  subversion  of 
despotic  power ;  the  subversion  of  the  constitution. 

The  subi-ersion  [by  a  storm]  of  woods  and  timber .  .  .  through 
my  whole  estate.  Evelyn. 

Laws  have  been  often  abused  to  the  oppression  and  the  sub- 
version of  that  order  they  were  intended  to  preserve.        Rogers. 

Sub-ver'slon-a-ry  (-a-ry),  a.    Promoting  destruction. 

Sub-ver'Slve  (-siv),  a.  [Cf.  P.  subversif."]  Tending 
to  subvert ;  having  a  tendency  to  overthrow  and  ruin. 

Lying  is  a  vice  subversive  of  the  very  ends  and  design  of  con- 
versation. Rogers. 

Sub-vert'  (-vert'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Subverted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Subverting.]  [L.  subvertere,  subversum  ; 
sub  under  +  vertere  to  turn :  cf.  F.  subvertir.  See 
Verse.]  1.  To  overturn  from  the  foundation ;  to  over- 
throw ;  to  ruin  utterly. 

These  are  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and  strength, 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns.  Shak. 

This  would  subvert  the  principles  of  all  knowledge.    Locke. 
2.  To  pervert,  as  the  mind,  and  turn  it  from  the  truth ; 
to  corrupt ;  to  confound.  2  Tim.  iii.  14. 

Syn.  — To  overturn;  overthrow;  destroy;  invert;  re- 
verse ;  extinguish. 


Sub-vert'  (siib-verf),  v.  i.  To  overthrow  anything 
from  the  foundation ;  to  be  subversive. 

They  have  a  power  given  to  them  like  that  of  the  evil  princi- 
ple, to  subvert  and  destroy.  Burke. 

Sub-vert'ant  (-ant),  a.    {Her.)  Reversed.     [i2.] 

Sub-ver'te-bral  (-ver'te-bral),  a.  {Anat.)  Situated 
beneath,  or  on  the  ventral  side  of,  the  vertebral  column; 
situated  beneath,  or  inside  of,  the  endoskeleton  ;  hypax- 
ial ;  hyposkeletal. 

Sub-vert'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sub- 
verts ;  an  overthrower.  Sir  T.  More. 

Sub-vert'i-ble  (-i-b'l),   a.     That  may  be  subverted. 

Sub-vi'tal-ized  (-vi'tal-izd),  a.  Imperfectly  vital 
ized  ;  having  naturally  but  little  vital  power  or  energy. 

Sub-vo'cal  (-vo'kal),  a.  &  re.    Same  as  Subtonio. 

Sub'way'  (sSb'wa'),  n.  An  underground  way  or  gal 
lery ;  especially,  a  passage  under  a  street,  in  which  water 
mains,  gas  mains,  telegraph  wires,  etc.,  are  conducted. 

Sub-WOrk'er  (svib-wQrk'er),  n.  A  subordinate  worker 
or  helper.  South. 

Sub-zon'al  (-zon'al),  a.  {Anat.)  Situated  under  a 
zone,  or  zona ;  —  applied  to  a  membrane  between  the 
zona  radiata  and  the  umbilical  vesicle  in  the  mammal 
embryo. 

Sub-zyg'o-mat'lc  (-zig'o-mSt'Tk  or  -zl'go-),  a.  {Anat.) 
Situated  under  the  zygoma  or  zygomatic  process. 

Suc'cade  (suk'kad),  re.  [L.  succus,  sucus,  juice  :  cf. 
F.  succade  a  sugarbox.  Cf.  Suoket.]  1.  A  sweet- 
meat.    [Obs.']  Holland. 

2.  pi.  {Com.)  Sweetmeats,  or  preserves  in  sugar, 
whether  fruit,  vegetables,  or  confections.  Blakely. 

Succade  gourd.  {Bot.)  Same  as  Vegetable  marrow,  under 
Vegetable. 

Suc'ce-dane  (-se-dan),  n.    A  succedaneum.     [Obs.] 

Suc'ce-da'ne-OUS  (-da'ne-iis),  a.  [L.  succedaneus. 
See  Succeed.]  Pertaining  to,  or  acting  as,  a  succedane- 
um ;  supplying  the  place  of  something  else ;  being,  or 
employed  as,  a  substitute  for  another.      Sir  T.  Brmone. 

Suc'ce-da'ne-um   (->im),  «.  /  pi.  Succedanea  (-4). 

[NL.  See  Succedaneous.]  One  who,  or  that  wlrich, 
succeeds  to  the  place  of  another ;  that  which  is  used 
for  something  else;  a  substitute;  specifically  {Med.),  a 
reinedy  used  as  a  substitute  for  another. 

In  lieu  of  me,  you  will  have  a  very  charming  succedaneum. 
Lady  Harriet  Stanhope.  Walpole. 

Suc-ceed'  (suk-sed'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Succeeded; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Succeeding.]  [L.  succedere,  successum  ; 
sub  under  -\-  cedere  to  go,  to  go  along,  approach,  follow, 
succeed :  cf.  F.  succSder.    See  Cede,  and  cf.  Success.] 

1.  To  follow  in  order ;  to  come  next  after ;  hence,  to 
take  the  place  of  ;  as,  the  king's  eldest  son  succeeds  his 
father  on  the  throne ;  autumn  succeeds  summer. 

As  he  saw  him  nigh  succeed.  Spenser. 

2.  To  fall  heir  to  ;  to  inherit.    [Obs.  &  Jt.]         Shak. 

3.  To  come  after ;  to  be  subsequent  or  consequent  to ; 
to  follow  ;  to  pursue. 

Destructive  effects  . . .  succeeded  the  curse.    Sir  T.  Brovm&. 

4.  To  support ;  to  prosper ;  to  promote.     [iJ.] 

Succeed  my  wish  and  second  my  design.  Dryden. 
Suc-ceed',  v.  i.  1.  To  come  in  the  place  of  another 
person,  thing,  or  event ;  to  come  next  in  the  usual,  nat- 
ural, or  prescribed  course  of  things  ;  to  follow ;  hence,  to 
come  next  in  the  possession  of  anything ;  —  often  with  to. 
If  the  father  left  only  daughters,  they  equally  succeeded  to 
him  in  copartnership.  Sir  M.  Hale, 

Enjoy  till  I  return 
Short  pleasures  ;  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed  I     Milton. 

2.  Specifically :  To  ascend  the  throne  after  the  removal 
or  death  of  the  occupant. 

No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land.  Shak. 

3.  To  descend,  as  an  estate  or  an  heirloom,  in  the  same 
family  ;  to  devolve.  Shak. 

4.  To  obtain  the  object  desired ;  to  accomplish  what  is 
attempted  or  intended  ;  to  have  a  prosperous  issue  oi 
termination ;  to  be  successful ;  as,  he  succeeded  in  his 
plans  ;  his  plans  succeeded. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  poets  to  succeed  without  ambition. 

J)ryden. 

Spenser  endeavored  it  in  Shepherd's  Kalendar ;  but  neither 

will  it  succeed  in  English.  Dryden. 

5.  To  go  under  cover.     [A  Latinism.     Obs.] 

Will  you  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed  ?  Dryden. 

Syn.  —  To  follow ;  pursue.    See  Follow. 

Suc-ceed'ant  (-ant),  a.  {Her.)  Succeeding  one  an- 
other; following.     [P.] 

Suc-ceed'er  (-er),  re.    A  successor.    Shak.    Tennyson. 

Suc-ceed'ing,  re.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
succeeds ;  also,  that  which  succeeds,  or  follows  after ; 
consequence.  Shak, 

Suc'cen-tor  (siik'sgn-ter),  re.  [LL.,  an  accompanier  in 
singing,  fr.  succinere  to  sing,  to  accompany ;  sub  under, 
after  -j-  canere  to  sing.]     {Eccl.)  A  subchanter. 

Suc-cess'  (suk-ses'),  re.     [L.  successus  :  cf .  F.  succis. 
See  Succeed.]    1.  Act  of  succeeding ;  succession.  [Obs.] 
Then  all  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reigned 
By  due  success.  Spenser, 

2.  That  which  comes  after ;  hence,  consequence,  issue, 
or  result,  of  an  endeavor  or  undertaldng,  whether  good 
or  bad ;  the  outcome  of  effort. 

Men  ,  .  .  that  are  like  to  do  that,  that  is  committed  to  them, 
and  to  report  back  again  faithfully  the  success.  Bacon. 

Perplexed  and  troubled  at  his  bad  success 
The  tempter  stood.  Milton. 

3.  The  favorable  or  prosperous  termination  of  any- 
thing attempted ;  the  attainment  of  a  proposed  object ; 
prosperous  issue. 

Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory  I  Shak. 

Or  teach  with  more  success  her  son 

The  vices  of  the  time  to  shun.  Walter. 

Military  successes,  above  all  others,  elevate  the  minds  of  a 

people.  Atterbury. 

4.  That  which  meets  with,  or  one  who  accomplishes, 
favorable  results,  as  a  play  or  a  player.     [Collog.J 
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Snc'CeB-Ba-ry(suk'sSs-sa-ri^),  n.     Succession.     [06i.] 
My  peculiar  honors,  not  derived 

From  successary^  but  purchased  with  my  blood.    Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

Suc-ceBS'ful  (siSk-ses'ful),  a.  Resulting  in  success  ; 
assuring,  or  promotive  of,  success ;  accomplishing  wliat 
was  proposed  ;  having  the  desired  effect ;  hence,  pros- 
perous ;  fortunate  ;  happy  ;  as,  a  successful  use  of  medi- 
cine ;  a  successful  experiment ;  a  successful  enterprise. 

Welcome,  nephews,  from  succca^'ul  wars.  Sfta/c. 

Syn.  —  Happy ;  prosperous ;  fortunate  ;  auspicious ; 
lucky.    See  Fortunate. 

—  Suc-cess'fnl-ly,  «(?!>. —  Suc-cess'ful-ness,  re. 
Suc-ces'Slon  (-sesh'un),  n.  [L.  successio  ;  cf.  F.  suc- 
cession. See  Succeed.]  1.  The  act  of  succeeding,  or  fol- 
lowing after  ;  a  following  of  things  in  order  of  time  or 
place,  or  a  series  of  things  so  following  ;  sequence ;  as, 
a  succession  of  good  crops ;  a  succession  of  disasters. 

2.  A  series  of  persons  or  things  according  to  some  es- 
tablished rule  of  precedence ;  as,  a  succession  of  kings, 
or  of  bishops  ;  a  succession  of  events  in  chronology. 

He  was  in  the  succession  to  an  earldom.      2iacaulay. 

3.  An  order  or  series  of  descendants  ;  lineage  ;  race  ; 
descent.     "  A  long  S!(Cces«'o«  must  ensue. "  Milton. 

4.  The  power  or  right  of  succeeding  to  the  station  or 
title  of  a  father  or  other  predecessor ;  the  right  to  enter 
upon  the  office,  rank,  position,  etc.,  held  by  another ; 
also,  the  entrance  into  the  office,  station,  or  rank  of  a 
predecessor ;  specifically,  the  succeeding,  or  right  of  suc- 
ceeding, to  a  throne. 

You  have  the  voice  of  the  king  himself  for  your  succession  in 
Denmark,  Shak. 

The  animosity  of  these  factions  did  not  really  arise  from  the 
dispute  about  tlie  succession.  Macaulay. 

5.  The  right  to  enter  upon  the  possession  of  the  prop- 
erty of  an  ancestor,  or  one  near  of  kin,  or  one  preceding 
in  an  established  order. 

6.  The  person  succeeding  to  rank  or  office ;  a  successor 
or  heir.     [iJ.]  Milton. 

Apostolical  succession.   (Theol.)  See  under  Apostolical. 

—  Succession  duty,  a  tax  imposed  on  every  succession  to 
property,  according  to  its  value  and  the  relation  of  the 
person  who  succeeds  to  tlie  previous  owner.  {Eng.^  —  Suc- 
cession of  crops.  {Agrie.)  See  Rotation  of  crops,  under 
Rotation. 

Suc-ces'slon-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  succes- 
sion ;  existing  in  a  regular  order ;  consecutive.  "  Suc- 
cessional  teeth."  Flower.  —  Suc-ces'slon-al-ly,  adv. 

Suc-ces'Sion-lst,  n.  A  person  who  insists  on  the  im- 
portance of  a  regular  succession  of  events,  offices,  etc.  ; 
especially  (Bed.),  one  who  insists  that  apostolic  succes- 
sion alone  is  valid. 

Suc-ces'siv&  (-ses'si  v),  a.  [Cf .  P.  successif.  See  Suc- 
ceed.] 1.  Following  in  order  or  in  uninterrupted 
course ;  coming  after  without  interruption  or  interval ; 
following  one  after  another  in  a  line  or  series ;  consecu- 
tive ;  as,  the  successive  revolutions  of  years  ;  the  succes- 
sive kings  of  Egypt ;  successive  strokes  of  a  hammer. 

Send  the  successive  ills  through  ages  down.         Prior. 

2.  Having  or  giving  the  right  of  succeeding  to  an  in- 
heritance ;  inherited  by  succession ;  hereditary  ;  as,  a 
successive  title  ;  a  successive  empire.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Successive  induction.     (Math.)  See  Induction,  5. 

Suc-ces'sive-ly,  adv.    In  a  successive  manner. 

The  whiteness,  at  length,  changed  successively  into  blue,  in- 
digo, and  violet.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

Suc-ces'sive-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  being  successive. 

Suc-cess'less  (stik-ses'les),  a.    Having  no  success. 

Successless  all  her  soft  caresses  prove.  Pope. 

— Suc-cess'less-ly,  a^if.  —  Suc-cess'less-ness,  n. 

Suc-ces'SOr  (svik-ses'ser ;  277),  n.  [OE.  successour, 
OF.  successur,  successor,  F.  successeur,  L.  successor. 
See  Succeed.]  One  who  succeeds  or  follows ;  one  who 
takes  the  place  which  another  has  left,  and  sustains  the 
like  part  or  character  ;  —  correlative  to  predecessor ;  as, 
the  successor  of  a  deceased  king.  Chaucer. 

A  gift  to  a  corporation,  either  of  lands  or  of  chattels,  without 
naming  their  successors,  vests  an  absolute  property  in  them  so 
long  as  the  corporation  subsists.  Blackstone. 

Suc-cld'U-OUS  (-sid'ij-iis),  a.  [L.  svcciduus,  fr.  succi- 
dere  to  fall  under.]     Ready  to  fall ;  falling.     [jB.] 

Suc-clf'er-ous  (-stf'er-us),  a.  [L.  succus,  sucus,  juice, 
Bap  -f-  -ferous.2     Producing  or  conveying  sap. 

Suc'Cin-am'ate  (suk'sIn-Sm'St),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt 
of  succinamic  acid. 

Suc'cin-am'ic  (-Sm'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  designating,  an  acid  amide  derivative  of  succinic 
acid,  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  substance,  and  form- 
ing a  series  of  salts. 

Suc'cl-nate  (siik'st-nat),  re.  [L.  succinum,  sucinum, 
amber,  from  succus,  sucus,  juice,  sap :  cf.  F.  succinate.'] 
{Chem.)  A  salt  of  succinic  acid. 

Suc-cinct'  (siik-sinkf),  a.  [L.  succinctus,  p.  p.  of 
luccingere  to  gird  below  or  from  below,  to  tuck  up ; 
iub  +  cingere  to  gird.  Cf.  Cinctuke.]  1.  Girded  or 
tucked  up ;  bound  ;  drawn  tightly  together. 

nis  habit  fit  for  speed  succincf.  Milton. 

2.  Compressed  into  a  narrow  compass  ;  brief  ;  concise. 
Let  all  your  precepts  be  succinct  and  clear.    Jioscommon. 

The  shortest  and  most  succinct  model  that  ever  grasped  all 
the  needs  and  necessities  of  mankind.  South. 

Syn.  — Short;  brief;  concise;  summary;  compendi- 
ous ;  laconic ;  terse. 

—  Suc-cinct'ly,  adv.  —  Suc-cinct 'ness,  n. 
Suc-cin'ic  fsiik-sin'ik),  a.     [Cf.  F.  succinique.    See 

Succinate.]  (C/iem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from, 
amber  ;  specif.,  designating  a  dibasic  acid,  C5H4.(CO,H)2, 
first  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  amber.  It  is 
found  in  a  number  of  plants,  as  in  lettuce  and  worm- 
wood, and  is  also  produced  artificially  as  a  white  crys- 
talline substance  having  a  slightly  acid  taste. 

Suo'cln-im'ide  (siik'sTn-tm'id  or  -Id),  re.  (Chem.)  A 
white  crystalline  nitrogenous  substance,  C2H4.(CO)2.NH, 
obtained  by  treating  succinJo  anhydride  with  ammonia 


gas.    It  is  a  typical  imido  acid,  and  forms  a  series  of 
salts.     See  Imido  acid,  under  Imido. 

Suc'cl-nite  (suk'si-nit),  re.  [Cf.  F.  succinile.'i  (Min.) 
(a)  Amber.     (6)  A  garnet  of  an  amber  color. 

Suc'ci-nous  (-nils),  a.  [From  L.  succinum  amber.] 
Succinic,     [ii.] 

Suc'cin-u'rate  (suk'sin-u'rat),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
succinuric  acid. 

Suc'cin-U'rlc  (-u'rik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  an  acid  amide,  analogous  to  succinamic 
acid,  which  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  substance 
by  heating  urea  with  succinic  anhydride.  It  is  known 
also  in  its  salts. 

Suc'Cin-yl  (siJk'sin-Tl),  n.  [/Succinic  -f  -yl.']  (Chem.) 
A  hypothetical  radical  characteristic  of  succinic  acid  and 
certain  of  its  derivatives. 

Suc-clse'  (suk-sis'),  a.  [See  SuccisiON.]  (Bot.)  Ap- 
pearing as  if  a  part  were  cut  off  at  the  extremity. 

Suc-Cl'sion  (-sizh'iin),  n.  [L.  succisio,  fr.  succidere, 
succisum,  to  cut  away  below;  sub  under  -f-  caedere  to 
cut.]  The  act  of  cutting  down,  as  of  trees;  the  act  of 
cutting  off.      [i?.]  Bacon. 

Suc'cor  (siik'ker),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Succored 
(-kerd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Succoking.]  [OE.  socouren,  OF. 
sucurre,  soucourre,  secorre,  F.  secourir,  L.  succurrere, 
succursum,  to  run  under,  run  to  the  aid  of,  help,  suc- 
cor; «u6  under  -f-  currere  to  run.  See  Current.]  To 
run  to,  or  run  to  support ;  hence,  to  help  or  relieve 
when  in  difficulty,  want,  or  distress  ;  to  assist  and  deliver 
from  suffering  ;  to  relieve  ;  as,  to  succor  a  besieged  city. 
[Written  also  succour.] 

He  is  able  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted,    jfieb.  ii.  18. 

Syn.  —  To  aid  ;  assist ;  relieve  ;  deliver ;  help ;  comfort. 

Suc'cor,  n.  [OE.  socours,  sucurs,  OF.  sucurs,  socors, 
secors,  F.  secours,  LL.  succursus,  fr.  L.  succurrere.  See 
Succor,  v.  t.~\  1.  Aid ;  help  ;  assistance  ;  esp.,  assistance 
that  relieves  and  delivers  from  difficulty,  want,  or  dis- 
tress. "  We  beseech  mercy  and  iMCCor."  Chaucer. 
My  noble  father  .  .  . 
Flying  for  succor  to  his  servant  Bannister.  Shak. 

2.  The  person  or  thing  that  brings  relief. 

This  mighty  succor,  which  made  glad  the  foe.    Dryden. 

Suc'cor-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  succored 
or  assisted ;  admitting  of  relief. 

Suo'cor-er  (-er),  re.    One  who  affords  succor  ;  a  helper. 

Suc'cor-less,  a.     Destitute  of  succor.  Thomson. 

Suc'CO-ry  (siik'ko-ry),  re.  [Corrupted  from  chicory.] 
(Bot.)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cichorium.     See  Chicory. 

Suc'CO-tash  (-tash),  n.  [Narragansett  Indian  m'sick- 
quatash  corn  boiled  whole.]  Green  maize  and  beans 
boiled  together.  The  dish  is  borrowed  from  the  native 
Indians.     [Written  also  suckatash.] 

Suo'CO-teague'  (-teg'),  re.     (Zo'ol.)  The  squeteague. 

II  Suc'CU-ba  (-kii-ba),  n.  ;  pi.  Succub^  (-be).  [NL., 
fr.  L.  succubare  to  lie  under ;  sub  under  -\-  cubare  to  lie 
down ;  cf.  L.  succuba,  succubo,  one  %vho  lies  under  an- 
other.]    A  female  demon  or  fiend.     See  SuccUBUs. 

Though  seeming  in  shape  a  woman  natural 

Was  a  fiend  of  the  kind  that  succuhse  some  call.  Jlir./or  Mag. 

Suc'CU-bine  (-bin),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  succuba. 

Suc'cu-bOUS  (-bus),  a.  [See  Succuba.]  (Bot.)  Hav- 
ing the  leaves  so  placed  that  the  upper  part  of  each  one 
is  covered  by  the  base  of  the  next  higher  leaf,  as  in  he- 
patic mosses  of  the  genus  Plagiochila. 

II  Suc'CU-bUS  (-biis),  re.  ;  pi.  SnccuBi  (-bi).  [See  Suc- 
cuba.] 1.  A  demon  or  fiend ;  especially,  a  lascivious 
spirit  supposed  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  men  by 
night ;  a  succuba.    Cf.  Incubus. 

2.  (Med.)  The  nightmare.     See  Nightmare,  2. 

Suc'OU-la  (-la),  re.  [L.  sucula  a  winch,  windlass,  cap- 
stan.] (Mach.)  A  bare  axis  or  cylinder  with  staves  or 
levers  in  it  to  turn  it  round,  but  without  any  drum. 

Suc'cu-lence  (-lens),       I  n.     [See  Succulent.]    The 

Suc'CU-len-Cy  (-len-sy),  )  quality  or  condition  of  be- 
ing succulent ;  juiciness  ;  as,  the  succulence  of  a  peach. 

Suc'CU-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  succulentus,  suculentus, 
iT.  succus,  sucus,  juice  ;  perhaps  akin  to  E.  suck  :  cf.  F. 
succulent.]     Full  of  juice  ;  juicy. 

Succulent  plants  (Bot. ),  plants  which  have  soft  and  juicy 
leaves  or  stems,  as  the  houseleek,  the  live  forever,  and 
the  species  of  Mesembryauthemum. 

Suc'CU-lent-ly,  adv.     In  a  succulent  manner. 

Suc'CU-lOUS  (-lus),  a.     Succulent ;  juicy,     [i?.] 

Suc-CUmb'  (sfik-kiim'  or  -kQmb' ;  277),  v.  i.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Succumbed  (-kumd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Succumb- 
ing.] [L.  succumbere  ;  sub  under  -|-  cumbere  (in  comp.), 
akin  to  cubare  to  lie  down.  See  Incumbent,  Cubit.]  To 
yield  ;  to  submit ;  to  give  up  unresistingly ;  as,  to  suc- 
cumb under  calamities ;  to  succumb  to  disease. 

Suc-cum'bent  (-bent),  a.  [L.  succumbens,  p.  pr.] 
Submissive ;  yielding.     [iJ.]  Howell. 

Suc-cur'sal  (-kfir'sol),  a.  [Cf.  F.  succursale.  See 
Succor,  n.  &  v.  t.]  Serving  to  aid  or  help  ;  serving  as  a 
chapel  of  ease ;  tributary.     [iJ.] 

Not  a  city  was  without  its  cathedral,  surrounded  by  its  suc- 
cursal  churches,  its  monasteries,  and  convents.  Milman. 

II  Suc'cus  (stik'kiis),  re.;  pi.  Succi  (-si).  [L.]  (Med.) 
The  expressed  juice  of  a  plant,  for  medicinal  use. 

II  SuccuB  entericus  (Sn-tSr'i-kus).  [NL.,  literally,  juice 
of  the  intestines.]  (Physiol.)  A  fluid  secreted  in  sm.all 
quantity  by  certain  glands  (probably  the  glands  of  Lieber- 
kiihn)  of  tlie  small  intestines.  Its  exact  action  is  some- 
what doubtful. 

Suo'cus-sa'tlon  (-sa'shBn), ».  [L.  snccussare  to  jolt, 
V.  intens.  fr.  succutere,  succussum,  to  fling  up  from  be- 
low, to  toss  up ;  sub  under  -f-  quatere  to  shake.]  1.  A 
trot  or  ti-otting.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  A  shaking  ;  succusaion. 

Suc-CUS'Slon  (suk-kualiTin),  re.  [L.  succussio,  from 
succutere:  cf.  F.  succii,':sion.  See  Sucoussation.]  Tlie 
act  of  shaking;  a  shake;  osp.  (7)/«/.),  a  shaking  of  the 
body  to  ascertain  if  there  be  a  liquid  in  the  thorax. 

Suc-cus'slve  (siik-kus'sTv),  a.    Characterized  by  a 


shaking  motion,  especially  an  up  and  down  movement, 
and  not  merely  tremulous  oscillation ;  as,  the  succussive 
motion  in  earthquakes  Dana. 

Such  (siich),  a.  [OE.  such,  sich,  sech,  sik,  swich, 
swilch,  swulch,  swilc,  swulc,  AS.  swelc,  swilc,  swylc ; 
akin  to  OFries.  selik,  D.  zulk,  OS.  sulic,  OHG.  sulih, 
solih,  G.  solch,  Icel.  slikr,  OSw.  salik,  Sw.  slik,  Dan.  slig, 
Goth,  swaleiks  ;  originally  meaning,  so  shaped.  \X92. 
See  So, Like,  a.,  and  cf.  Which.]  1.  Of  that  kind;  of  the 
hke  kind ;  like  ;  resembling  ;  similar ;  as,  we  never  saw 
such  a  day  ;  — followed  by  that  or  as  introducing  the  word 
or  proposition  which  defines  the  similarity,  or  the  standard 
of  comparison  ;  as,  the  books  are  not  such  that  I  can  rec- 
ommend them,  or,  not  such  as  I  can  recommend  ;  these 
apples  are  not  such  as  those  we  saw  yesterday  ;  give  your 
children  such  precepts  as  tend  to  make  them  better. 

And  in  his  time  such  a  conqueror 

That  greater  was  there  none  under  the  sun.    Chaucer. 

His  misery  was  such  that  none  of  the  bystanders  could  refrain 

from  weeping.  Maeaulay. 

81^°°  The  indefinite  article  a  or  are  never  precedes  such, 
but  is  placed  between  it  and  the  noun  to  which  it  refers ; 
as,  such  a  man;  such  an  honor.  The  indefinite  adjec- 
tives some,  several,  one,  few,  many,  all,  etc.,  precede 
such  ;  as,  one  such  book  is  enough  ;  all  such  people  ought 
to  be  avoided ;  few  such  ideas  were  then  held. 

2.  Having  the  particular  quality  or  character  specified. 

That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God  ; 
That  thou  continucst  such,  owe  to  thyself.        Milton. 

3.  The  same  that ;  —  with  as ;  as,  this  was  the  state 
of  the  kingdom  at  such  time  as  the  enemy  landed. 
"  [It]  hath  such  senses  as  we  have."  Shak. 

4.  Certain  ;  —  representing  the  object  as  already  par- 
ticularized in  terms  which  are  not  mentioned. 

In  rushed  one  and  teUs  him  such  a  knight 
Is  new  arrived.  BanitU 

To-day  or  to-morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  continue 
there  a  year.  James  iv.  13. 

(t^^  Such  is  used  pronominally.  "  He  was  the  father 
of  rat'A  as  dwell  in  tents. "  6'ere.  iv.  20.  " /Sae/i  as  I  are 
free  in  spirit  when  our  limbs  are  chained. "  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Such  is  also  used  before  adjectives  joined  to  substantives ; 
as,  the  fleet  encountered  such  a  terrible  storm  that  it  put 
back.  "Everything  was  managed  with  so  much  care, 
and  such  excellent  order  was  observed."  De  Foe. 

Temple  sprung  from  a  family  which  .  .  .  long  after  his  death 
produced  so  many  eminent  men,  and  formed  such  distinguished 
alliances,  that,  etc.  Maeaulay. 

Such  is  used  emphatically,  without  the  correlative. 
Now  will  he  be  mocking  : 
I  shall  have  such  a  life.  Shak. 

Such  was  formerly  used  with  numerals  in  the  sense  of 
times  as  much  ox  as  many ;  as,  such  ten,  or  ten  times  as 
many. 

Such  and  such,  or  Such  or  such,  certain ;  some  ;  —  used 
to  represent  the  object  indefinitely,  as  already  particu- 
larized in  one  way  or  another,  or  as  being  of  one  kind  or 
another.  "InswcA  ored  .shcA  aplace  shall  be  my  camp. " 
2  Kings  vi.  8.  "  Sovereign  authority  may  enact  a  law 
commanding  such  or  such  an  action."  South.  —Such 
like  or  character,  of  the  like  kind. 

And  many  other  such  like  things  ye  do.     Mark  vii.  8. 

Su'chO-spon'dy-lous  (su'ko-sp5n'di-lus),  a.  [Gr. 
(ToCxos  a  crocodile  -)-  a-novSvXo?  a  vertebra.]  (Zo'ol.) 
Having  dorsal  vertebraj  with  long  and  divided  transverse 
processes  ;  —  applied  to  certain  reptiles. 

Such'wise'  (siich'wiz'),  adv.    In  such  a  manner ;  so. 

Suck  (silk),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sucked  (sukt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sucking.]  [OE.  suken,  souken,  AS.  sUcan, 
sugan;  akin  to  D.  zuigen,  G.  saugen,  OHG.  sTigan,  Icel, 
suga,  sjuga,  Sw.  suga,  Dan.  suge,  L.  sugere.  Cf.  Hon- 
eysuckle, Soak,  Succulent,  Suction.]  1.  To  draw,  as 
a  liquid,  by  the  action  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  which 
tends  to  produce  a  vacuum,  and  causes  the  liquid  to 
rush  in  by  atmospheric  pressure ;  to  draw,  or  apply 
force  to,  by  exhausting  the  air. 

2.  To  draw  liquid  from  by  the  action  of  the  mouth ; 
as,  to  suck  an  orange ;  specifically,  to  draw  milk  from 
(the  mother,  the  breast,  etc.)  with  the  mouth;  as,  the 
young  of  an  animal  sucks  the  mother,  or  dam ;  an  infant 
sucks  the  breast. 

3.  To  draw  in,  or  imbibe,  by  any  process  wliich  resem- 
bles sucking;  to  inhale;  to  absorb;  as,  to  suck  in  air; 
the  roots  of  plants  suck  water  from  the  ground. 

4.  To  draw  or  drain. 

Old  ocean,  sucked  through  the  porous  globe.    ThomsoTU 

5.  To  draw  in,  as  a  whirlpool ;  to  swallow  up. 

As  waters  are  by  whirlpools  sucked  and  drawn.    Bryden. 
To  suck  in,  to  draw  into  the  mouth  ;  to  imbibe ;  to  ab- 
sorb. —  To   suck  out,  to  draw  out  with  the  mouth ;   to 
empty  by  suction.  —  To  suck  up,  to  draw  into  the  mouth ; 
to  draw  up  by  suction  or  absorption. 

Suck,  V.  i.     1.  To  draw,  or  attempt  to  draw,  some- 
thing by  suction,  as  witli  the  mouth,  or  through  a  tube. 
"Where  the  bee  .^ucks,  there  suck  I.  Shak. 

2.  To  draw  milk  from  the  breast  or  udder ;  as,  a  child, 
or  the  young  of  an  animal,  is  first  nourished  by  sucking. 

3.  To  draw  in ;  to  imbibe  ;  to  partake. 

The  crown  had  sucked  too  hard,  and  now,  being  full,  was  like 
to  draw  less.  Bacon, 

Suck,  n.     1.  The  act  of  drawing  with  the  mouth. 

2.  That  which  is  drawn  into  the  mouth  by  sucking ; 
specifically,  milk  drawn  from  the  breast.  Shak. 

3.  A  small  draught.     [Colloq.]  J\[assinger, 

4.  Juice;  succulence.     [Oto.] 

Suck'an-hock  (-on-hSk),  >i.  [Of  American  Indian 
origin.]     A  kind  of  seawau.     See  Note  under  Seawan. 

Suck'a-tash  (-a-tSsh),  71.     See  Succotash.      Bartlelt. 

Suck'en  (atik''n),  n.  [See  SocoME,  Soc]  (Scots  Law) 
The  jurisdiction  of  a  mill,  or  that  extent  of  ground  as- 
tricted  to  it,  the  tenants  of  which  are  bound  to  bring 
tlioir  grain  thither  to  be  ground. 

Suck'er  (-or),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sucks; 
esp.,  one  of  the  organs  by  wliich  certain  ivmnials,  as  the 
octopus  and  remora,  adhere  to  other  bodies. 
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2.  A  suckling ;  a  sucking  animal.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

3.  The  embolus,  or  bucket,  of  a  pump ;  also,  the  valve 
of  a  pump  bucket.  Boyle. 

4.  A  pipe  through  which  anything  is  drawn. 

5.  A  small  piece  of  leather,  usually  round,  having  a 
string  attached  to  the  center,  which,  when  saturated 
with  water  and  pressed  upon  a  stone  or  other  body  hav- 
ing a  smooth  surface,  adheres,  by  reason  of  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  with  such  force  as  to  enable  a  consider- 
able weight  to  be  thus  lifted  by  the  string ;  —  used  by 
children  as  a  plaything. 

6.  i^Boi.)  A  shoot  from  the  roots  or  lower  part  of  the 
stem  of  a  plant;  — so  called,  perhaps,  from  diverting 
nourishment  from  the  body  of  the  plant. 

7.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Anyone  of  numerous  species  of  North 
American  fresh-water  cyprinoid  fishes  of  the  family 
Caiosiomidse  ;  —  so  called  because  the  lips  are  protru- 
Bile.  The  flesh  is  coarse,  and  they  are  of  little  value 
as  food.  The  most  common  species  of  the  Eastern 
United  States  are  the  northern  sucker  {Catostomus  Com- 
»?iewom),the  white  sucker  jjgj^  (C.  teres),  the  hog  sucker 


White  Sucker. 

(C.  nigricans),  and  the  chub,  or  sweet  sucker  (Erimi/zon 
suceita).  Some  of  the  large  Western  species  are  called 
buffalo  fish,  red  horse,  black  horse,  and  suckerel.  (6)  The 
remora.  (c)  The  lumpfish.  (d)  The  hagfish,  or  myxine. 
(e)  A  Califomia  food  fish  (Menlicirrus  undulalus) 
closely  allied  to  the  kingfish  (a) ;  —  called  also  bagre. 

8.  A  parasite ;  a  sponger.    See  def.  6,  above. 

They  who  constantly  converse  with  men  far  above  their  es- 
tates snail  reap  shame  and  loss  thereby  ;  if  thou  payest  nothing, 
they  will  count  thee  a  sucker,  no  branch.  Fuller. 

9.  A  hard  drinker  ;  a  soaker.     [^Slangl 

10.  A  greenhorn ;  one  easily  gulled.     XSlang,  U.  5.] 

11.  A  nickname  applied  to  a  native  of  Illinois.     [?7.  S.] 
Carp  sucker.  Cherry  sacker,  etc.   See  under  Cabp,  Cher- 

BT,  etc.  —  Sucker  flah.  See  Sucking  fish,  under  Sdoking. 
—  Sucker  rod,  a  pump  rod.  See  under  Pump.  —  Sucker  tube 
(ZooL),  one  of  the  external  ambulacral  tuoes  of  an  echin- 
oderm,  —  usually  terminated  by  a  sucker  and  used  for 
Jocomotion.    Called  also  sucker  foot.    See  Spatanooid. 

Suck'er  (suk'er),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Suckebed  (-erd); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  SucKEKiNG.]  To  strip  off  the  suckers  or 
shoots  from ;  to  deprive  of  suckers ;  as,  to  sucker  maize. 

Suck'er,  v.  i.  To  form  suckers;  as,  com  suckers 
abundantly. 

Snck'et  (-§t),  n.  [Cf.  Suck,  v.  t.,  Succadbs.]  A 
sweetmeat ;  a  dainty  morsel.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Suck'Hsh'  (sQk'fTsh'),  n,     (Zodl.)  A  sucker  fish. 

Snck'ing,  a.  Drawing  milk  from  the  mother  or  dam ; 
hence,  colloquially,  young,  inexperienced ;  as,  a  sucking 
infant ;  a  sucking  calf. 

I  suppose  you  are  a  young  barrister,  sucking  lawyer,  or  that 
sort  of  thing.  Thackeray. 

Sucking  bottle,  a  feeding  bottle.  See  under  Bottle.  — 
Sacking  flsh  (Zodl.),  the  remora.  See  Remoea.  Baird.  — 
Sacking  pump,  a  suction  pump.  See 
under  Suction.  —  Sucking  stomach 
(Zool.),  the  muscular  first  stomach 
of  certain  insects  and  other  inver- 
tebrates which  suck  liquid  food. 

Suc'kle  (stik'k'l),  n.  A  teat. 
[06s.]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Suc'kle,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Suckled  (-k'ld);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Suckling  (-kllng).]  [Freq.  of 
suck.'\  To  give  suck  to ;  to  nurse 
at  the  breast.  Addison. 

The  breasts  of  Hecuba 
When  she  did  muckle  Hector,  looked  not  lovelier.    Shak. 
They  are  not  weak,  suckled  by  Wisdom.       Landor. 

Snc'kle,  v.  i.    To  nurse ;  to  suck,    [i?.] 

Suc'kler  (silk'kler),  n.  {Zodl.)  An  animal  that  suc- 
kles its  young ;  a  mammal. 

Sack'llng  (-ling),  n.     [OE.  sokeling.    See  Suck,  v.  t.'] 

1.  A  young  chUd  or  animal  nursed  at  the  breast. 

2.  A  small  kind  of  yeUow  clover  {Trijolium  filiforme) 
common  in  Southern  Europe. 

Su'orate  (su'krat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound  of  su- 
crose (or  of  some  related  carbohydrate)  with  some  base, 
after  the  analogy  of  a  salt ;  as,  sodium  sucrate. 

II  Su'cre  (soo'kra),  n.  A  silver  coin  of  Ecuador,  worth 
68  cents. 

Su'crose'  (su'kros'),  re.  [F.  Sucre  sugar.  See  Sugar.] 
{Chem.)  A  common  variety  of  sugar  found  in  the  juices 
of  many  plants,  as  the  sugar  cane,  sorghum,  sugar  maple, 
beet  root,  etc.  It  is  extracted  as  a  sweet,  white  crys- 
talline substance  which  is  valuable  as  a  food  product,  and, 
being  antiputrescent,  is  largely  used  in  the  preservation 
of  fruit.  Called  also  saccharose,  cane  sugar,  etc.  By 
extension,  any  one  of  the  class  of  isomeric  substances  (as 
lactose,  maltose,  etc.)  of  which  sucrose  proper  is  the  type. 

By^  Sucrose  proper  is  a  dextrorotatory  carbohydrate, 
C12H2.O11.  It  does  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution,  and 
though  not  directly  fermentable,  yet  on  standing  with 
yeast  it  is  changed  by  the  diastase  present  to  invert  sugar 
(dextrose  and  levulose),  which  then  breaks  down  to  alcohol 
and  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  also  decomposed  to  invert  sugar 
by  heating  with  acids,  whence  it  is  also  called  a  disaccha- 
raie.  Sucrose  possesses  at  once  the  properties  of  an  al- 
cohol and  a  ketone,  and  also  forms  compounds  (called 
sucrates)  analogous  to  salts.    Cf .  Sugar. 

Snc'tlon  (siik'shiin),  n.  [L.  sugere,  suetum,  to  suck  :  cf . 
OF.  suction.  See  Suck,  ?;.<.]  The  act  or  process  of  suck- 
ing ;  the  act  of  drawing,  as  fluids,  by  exhausting  the  air. 

Stretlon  chamber,  the  chamber  of  a  pump  into  which  the 
suction  pipe  delivers.  —  Suction  pipe.  Suction  valve,  the 
taduction  pipe,  and  induction  valve,  of  a  pump,  respec- 
tively. —  Suction  pump,  the  common  pump,  in  which  the 


Sucking  Fish  (Remo- 
ra'). Upper  side  of 
Head,  showing  the 
Sucker  and  Lamel- 
lae.   Reduced. 


Suctoria  (see  def.  1)  :  a  6  Po- 
iiopbrya  mollis;  v  Contractile 
Vacuole,  n  Nucleus  .-  c  d  The 
same  undergoing  Fission  ;  e  Fo- 
dophrya  Steinii ;  f  g  Ciliated 
Germs  of  Podophrya  and  Acin.- 
eta.    All  much  enlarged. 


water  is  raised  into  the  barrel  by  atmospheric  pressure. 
See  Illust.  of  Pump. 

II  Suc-tO'rl-a  (siik-to'rT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Suction.] 
{Zodl.)  1.  An  order  of 
Infusoria  having  the 
body  armed  with  some- 
what stiff,  tubular  proc- 
esses which  they  use  as 
suckers  in  obtaining 
their  food.  They  are  usu- 
ally stalked. 

2.  Same  as  B  H  i  z  o  - 
cephala. 

Suc-to'rl-al  (-al),  a. 

[L.  sugere,  suetum,  to 
suck.]  1.  (Zooi.)  Adapt- 
ed for  sucking ;  living  by 
sucking  ;  as,  the  hum- 
ming birds  are  suctorial 
birds. 

2.  {Zodl.)  Capable  of 
adhering  by  suction ;  as,  the  suctorial  fishes. 

Suc-tO'rl-an  (-an),  n.  1.  {Zodl.)  A  cartilaginous  fish 
with  a  mouth  adapted  for  suction,  as  the  lamprey. 

2.  {Zodl.)  One  of  the  Suctoria. 

Suc-tO'ri-OUS  (-iis),  a.     Suctorial.     [7J.] 

II  Su-dam'l-na  (su-dSm'I-na),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Sudamen 
(sii-da'm8n).  [NL.  sudamen,  -inis,  fr.  sudare  to  sweat. 
See  Sweat.]  {Med.)  Minute  vesicles  surrounded  by  an 
area  of  reddened  skin,  produced  by  excessive  sweating. 

II  Su-da'rl-um  (sfi-da'rl-fim),  n.  [L.,  a  handkerchief.] 
{Eccl.)  The  handkerchief  upon  which  the  Savior  is  said 
to  have  impressed  his  own  portrait  miraculously,  when 
wiping  his  face  vrith  it,  as  he  passed  to  the  crucifixion. 

Su'da-ry  (su'da-r^),  n.  [L.  sudarium,  fr.  sudare  to 
sweat.  See  Sweat.]  A  napkin  or  handkerchief.  [Obs. 
or  J2.]  Wyclif.     R.  Browning. 

Su-da'tlon  (su-da'shvin),  n.  [L.  sudatio,  fr.  sudare 
to  sweat :  cf  F.  sudation.~\     A  sweating.     [06s.] 

II  Su'da-tO'rl-um  (su'da-to'rT-tim),  re.;  pi.  Sudatoria 
{-&).     [L.]     A  sudatory.  Bunglison. 

SU'da-tO-ry  (su'da-t6-rj^),  a.  [L.  sudatorius,  fr.  sti- 
dare  to  sweat:  cf.  F.  sudatoire.  See  Sweat.]  Sweat- 
ing ;  perspiring. 

Su'da-tO-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Sudatories  (-riz).  [L.  sudato- 
rium.']    A  bagnio ;  a  sweating  bath  ;  a  vapor  bath. 

These  sudatories  are  much  in  request  for  many  infirmities. 

Evelyn. 

Sud'den  (s5d'd5n),  a.  [OE.  sodain,  sodein,  OF.  so- 
dain,  sudain,  F.  soudain,  L.  subiianeus,  fr.  subitus  sud- 
den, that  has  come  unexpectedly,  p.  p.  of  subire  to  come 
on,  to  steal  upon ;  sub  under,  secretly  -f-  ire  to  go.  See 
Issue,  and  cf.  Subitaneous.]  1.  Happening  without 
previous  notice  or  with  very  brief  notice  ;  coming  unex- 
pectedly, or  without  the  common  preparation ;  immedi- 
ate ;  instant;  speedy.  "O  sudden  wo!"  Chaucer. 
" For  fear  of  sudden  death."    Shak. 

Sudden  fear  troubleth  thee.  Job  xxii.  10. 

2.  Hastily  prepared  or  employed ;  quick ;  rapid. 

Never  was  such  a  sudden  echolar  made.  Shak. 

The  apples  of  Asphaltis,  appearing  goodly  to  the  sudden  eye. 

Milton. 

3.  Hasty ;  violent ;  rash  ;  precipitate.     [06s.]     Shak. 
Syn.  —  XJnexpected  ;  unusual ;  abrupt ;  unlooked-for. 

—  Sud'den-ly,  adv.  —  Sud'den-ness,  n. 

Sud'den,  adv.     Suddenly ;  unexpectedly.     [iJ.] 

Herbs  of  every  leaf  that  sudden  flowered.         Milton. 

Sud'den,  n.     An  unexpected  occurrence ;  a  surprise. 

All  of  a  sudden,  On  a  sudden.  Of  a  sudden,  sooner  than 

was  expected ;  without  the  usual  preparation ;  suddenly. 

How  art  thou  lost  I  how  on  a  sudden  lost  1        Milton. 

He  withdrew  his  opposition  all  of  a  sudden.    Thackeray. 

Sud'den-ty  {-tf),  re.  [Cf.  F.  soudainetL']  Sudden- 
ness ;  a  sudden.     [Scot.'] 

On  a  suddenty,  on  a  sudden.    [Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Su'dor-al  (su'der-ol),  a.  [L.  sudor.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  sweat ;  caused  by  sweat ;  as,  sudoral  eruptions. 

Su'dor-il'er-OUS  (-tfer-tis),  a.  [L.  sicdor  sweat  -f- 
-ferous.]  {Physiol.)  Producing,  or  secreting,  sweat ;  su- 
doriparous. 

Sudoriferous  glands  (Anat.),  smaU  convoluted  tubular 
glands  which  are  situated  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues 
and  discharge  by  minute  orifices  in  the  surface  of  the 
skin ;  the  sweat  glands. 

Su'dor-lf'lc  (-Tf'ik),  a.  [L.  sudor  sweat  (akin  to  E. 
sweat) -{- facere  to -make.]  Causing  sweat ;  as,  sudorific 
herbs. —re.     A  sudorific  medicine.    Cf.  Diaphoretic. 

Su'dor-lp'a-rous  (-ip'a-rus),  a.  [L.  sudor  sweat  -)- 
^arere  to  produce.]    {Physiol.)  Same  as  Sudoriferous. 

Su'dor-OUS  (-Qs),  a.  [L.  sudorus,  fr.  sudor  sweat.] 
Consisting  of  sweat.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Su'dra  (soo'dra),  n.  [Skr.  fUdra.]  The  lowest  of 
the  four  great  castes  among  the  Hindoos.  See  Caste. 
[Written  also  Soorah,  Soodra,  and  Sooder.] 

Suds  (sfidz),  n.  pi.  [Akin  to  sodden,  seethe.  See 
Seethe.]  Water  impregnated  with  soap,  esp.  when 
worked  up  into  bubbles  and  froth. 

In  the  suds,  in  turmoil  or  difficulty.  [Colloq.]  Beau.&Fl. 

Sue  (sii),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sued  (siid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Suing  (sii'ing).]  [OE.  suen,  sewen,  siwen,  OF.  sivre 
(pres.  ind.  3d  sing,  il  siut,  suit,  he  follows,  nous  sevens 
we  follow),  LL.  sequere,  for  L.  sequi,  secutus ;  akin  to 
Gr.  eVeo'flai,  Skr.  sac  to  accompany,  and  probably  to  E. 
see,  V.  t.  See  See,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Consequence,  Ensue, 
Execute,  Obsequious,  Pursue,  Second,  Sect  in  religion. 
Sequence,  Suit.]  1.  To  follow  up ;  to  chase ;  to  seek 
after  ;  to  endeavor  to  win ;  to  woo. 

For  yet  there  was  no  man  that  hadde  him  sued.    Chaucer. 
I  was  beloved  of  many  a  gentle  knight, 
And  sued  and  sought  with  all  the  service  due.     Spenser, 
Sue  me,  and  woo  me,  and  flatter  me.       Tennyson. 

2.  {Law)  (a)  To  seek  justice  or  right  from,  by  legal 


process ;  to  institute  process  in  law  against ;  to  bring  an 
action  against ;  to  prosecute  judicially.  (6)  To  proceed 
with,  as  an  action,  and  follow  it  up  to  its  proper  termi- 
nation ;  to  gain  by  legal  process. 

3.  {Falconry)  To  clean,  as  the  beak ;  —  said  of  a  hawk. 

4.  {Naut.)  To  leave  high  and  dry  on  shore  ;  as,  to  sue 
a  ship.  jB.  M.  Dana,  Jr. 

To  sue  out  (Law),  to  petition  for  and  take  out,  or  to  ap- 
ply for  and  obtain ;  as,  to  sue  out  a  writ  in  chancery ;  to 
sue  out  a  pardon  for  a  criminal. 

Sue  (su),  V.  i.    1.  To  seek  by  request ;  to  make  appli- 
cation ;  to  petition  ;  to  entreat ;  to  plead. 
By  adverse  destiny  constrained  to  sue 
For  counsel  and  redress,  he  sues  to  you.  Pop«. 

Cjesar  came  to  Rome  to  sue  for  the  double  honor  of  a  tri- 
umph and  the  consulship.  C.  Middletoru 
The  Indians  were  defeated  and  suedtor  peace.     Jefferson. 

2.  {Law)  To  prosecute  ;  to  make  legal  claim ;  to  seek 
(for  something)  in  law ;  as,  to  sue  for  damages. 

3.  To  woo ;  to  pay  addresses  as  a  lover.       Massinger, 

4.  {Naut.)  To  be  left  high  and  dry  on  the  shore,  as  a 
ship.  E.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Su'ent  (su'^nt),  a.  Uniformly  or  evenly  distributed 
or  spread  ;  even ;  smooth.    See  Suant.  Thoreau. 

Su'ent-ly,  adv.     Evenly ;  smoothly. 

Su'er  (su'er),  n.    One  who  sues  ;  a  suitor. 

Su'et  (su'gt),  n.  [OE.  suet,  dim.  fr.  OF.  seu,  suif,  P. 
suif,  L.  sebum.  Cf.  Soap,  Sebaceous.]  The  fat  and 
fatty  tissues  of  an  animal,  especially  the  harder  fat  about 
the  kidneys  and  loins  in  beef  and  mutton,  which,  when 
melted  and  freed  from  the  membranes,  forms  tallow. 

Su'et-y  (-Jf),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  suet; 
as,  a  sueiy  substance.  <S.  Sharp. 

Suf-  (suf-).    A  form  of  the  prefix  Sub-. 

Sul'f er  (sQf'f er),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Suffered  (-ferd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Suffering.]  [OE.  suffren,  soffren,  OP. 
sufrir,  sofrir,  F.  souffrir,  (assumed)  LL.  sofferire,  for  L, 
siifferre;  sub  under +/e)Te  to  bear,  akin  to  E.  bear. 
See  Bear  to  support.]  1.  To  feel,  or  endure,  with  pain, 
annoyance,  etc.  ;  to  submit  to  with  distress  or  grief  ;  to 
undergo  ;  as,  to  suffer  pain  of  body,  or  grief  of  mind. 

2.  To  endure  or  undergo  without  sinking ;  to  support; 
to  sustain ;  to  bear  up  under. 

Our  spirit  and  strength  entire. 
Strongly  to  s^ffer  and  support  our  pains.  Miltonr 

3.  To  undergo ;  to  be  affected  by ;  to  sustain ;  to  expei 
rience ;  as,  most  substances  suffer  a  change  when  long 
exposed  to  air  and  moisture ;  to  suffer  loss  or  damage. 

If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 

May  suffer  alteration.  Shak. 

4.  To  allow ;  to  permit ;  not  to  forbid  or  hinder ;  to 
tolerate. 

Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbor,  and  not  suffer 

sin  upon  him.  Lev.  xix.  17. 

I  suffer  them  to  enter  and  possess.  Milton. 

Syn,  —  To  permit ;  bear;  endure;  support;  sustain; 

allow  ;  admit ;  tolerate.    See  Permit. 

Suffer,  V.  i.    1.  To  feel  or  undergo  pain  of  body  o» 
mind ;  to  bear  what  is  inconvenient ;  as,  we  suffer  from 
pain,  sickness,  or  sorrow ;  we  suffer  with  anxiety. 
O  well  for  him  whose  will  is  strong  I 
He  suffers,  but  he  will  not  suffer  long.        Tennyson. 

2.  To  undergo  punishment;  specifically,  to  undergo 
the  penalty  of  death. 

The  father  was  first  condemned  to  sitffer  upon  a  day  ap- 
pointed, and  the  son  afterwards  the  day  following.    Clarendon. 

3.  To  be  injured ;  to  sustain  loss  or  damage. 

Public  business  suffers  by  private  infirmities.    Sir  W.  Temple. 

Sut'fer-a-ble  (-4-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  souffrable.]  1.  Able 
to  suffer  or  endure ;  patient.  [06s.]  "  Ye  must  be  suf. 
ferable.'"  Chaucer. 

2.  That  may  be  suffered,  tolerated,  or  permitted ; 
allowable ;  tolerable. 

—  Suf 'f er-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Suf'fer-a-bly,  adv. 
Suf'fer-ance  (-ans),  re.    [OE.  suffrance,  OF.  sufrance, 

soufrance,  P.  souffrance,  L.  sufferentia,  from  sufferem, 
-entis,  p.  pr.  of  sufferre.  See  Suffer.]  1.  The  state  of 
sufiering ;  the  bearing  of  pain  ;  endurance. 

He  must  not  only  die  the  death, 
But  thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  sufferance.  Shak, 

2.  Pain  endured ;  misery ;  suffering ;  distress. 

The  seeming  sufferances  that  you  had  borne.       Shak. 

3.  Loss  ;  damage ;  injury.     [Obs.] 

A  grievous  .  .  .  sufferance  on  most  part  of  their  fleet.     Shak, 

4.  Submission  under  difficult  or  oppressive  circum- 
stances ;  patience ;  moderation.  Chaucer, 

But  hasty  heat  tempering  with  sufferance  wiso.     Spenser. 

5.  Negative  consent  by  not  forbidding  or  hindering ; 
toleration  ;  permission ;  allowance  ;  leave.  Shale, 

In  their  beginning  they  are  weak  and  wan. 
But  soon,  through  sufferance,  grow  to  fearful  end.   Spenser. 
Somewhiles  by  sufferance,  and  somewhiles  by  special  leave 
and  favor,  they  erected  t  )  themselves  oratories.  Hooker. 

6.  A  permission  granted  by  the  customs  authorities 
for  the  shipment  of  goods.     [Eng.] 

Estate  at  sufferance  (Law),  the  holding  by  a  tenant  who 
came  in  by  a  lawful  title,  but  remains,  after  his  right  has 
expired,  without  positive  leave  of  the  owner.  Blackstone. 

—  On  sufferance,  by  mere  toleration ;  as,  to  remain  in  a 
house  ore  sufferance. 

Syn.  —  Endurance ;  pain ;  misery ;  inconvenience ; 
patience  ;  moderation ;  toleration ;  permission. 

Suf'fer-er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  suffers ;  one  who  en- 
dures or  undergoes  suffering;  one  who  sustains  incon- 
venience or  loss;  as,  sufferers  by  poverty  or  sickness: 
men  are  sufferers  by  fire  or  by  losses  at  sea. 

2.  One  who  permits  or  allows. 

Suf'fer-ing,  «.  The  bearing  of  pain,  inconvenience, 
or  loss ;  pain  endured ;  distress,  loss,  or  injury  incurred; 
as,  sufferings  by  pain  or  sorrow ;  sufferings  by  want  or  by 
wrongs.     "  Souls  in  SM^en'n^s  tried. "  Keble. 

Suf'fer-lng,  a.  Being  in  pain  or  grief ;  having  loss, 
injury,  distress,  etc.  —  Suf'f er-lng-ly,  adv. 
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Sut-Uce'  (sOf-fiz' ;  277),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Suf- 
ficed (-fizd') ;  p.  pi:  &  vb.  n.  Sdfwcino  (-fi'zing).] 
[OE.  suffisen,  OF.  soufire,  F.  suffire  (cf .  sufflsant,  p.  pr. ), 
L.  sufficere  to  put  under,  to  substitute,  to  ayail  for,  to 
suflSce  ;  st*6  under  + /acere  to  make.  See  Fact.]  To  be 
enough,  or  sufficient ;  to  meet  the  need  (of  anything) ;  to 
be  equsi  to  the  end  proposed ;  to  be  adequate.  Chaucer. 
To  recount  almighty  works. 
What  words  or  tongue  of  ssrapli  can  suffice  ?        Milton. 

Sul-flce',  V.  t.  1.  To  satisfy  ;  to  content ;  to  be  equal 
to  the  wants  or  demands  of.  Spenser. 

Letit  suffice  thee  ;  speakno  more  unto  me  of  this  matter. 

•^  Deut.  iii.  26. 

2.  To  furnish ;  to  supply  adequately.     [Obs.l 
The  power  appeased,  with  winds  sufficed  the  sail.     Bryden. 

Sul-fl'clence  (-fish'ens),  n.    Sufficiency.     \_Obs.'\ 

Suf-fi'clen-cy  (-en-s^),  «.  [L.  sufficientia :  cf .  F.  suf- 
fisance.  See  Sdppice.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
sufficient,  or  adequate  to  the  end  proposed  ;  adequacy. 

His  sufficiency  is  such  that  he  bestows  and  possesses,  his 
plenty  being  unexhausted.  Boyle. 

2.  Qualification  for  any  purpose  ;  ability ;  capacity. 

A  substitute  of  most  allowed  sufficiency.  Shak. 

I  am  not  so  confident  of  my  own  sufficiency  as  not  willingly 

to  admit  tlie  counsel  of  others.  Eikon  Basihke. 

3.  Adequate  substance  or  means;  competence.  "An 
elegant  sufflciency."  Thomson. 

4.  Supply  equal  to  wants  ;  ample  stock  or  fund. 
6.  Conceit ;  self-confidence ;  self-sufficiency. 

Sufficiency  is  a  compound  of  vanity  and  ignorance. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 
Sul-fi'clent  (-ftsh'ent),  a.  [L.  siifficiens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  sufficere :  cf.  F.  suffisant.  See  Suffice.]  1.  Equal  to 
the  end  proposed  ;  adequate  to  wants  ;  enough  ;  ample ; 
competent ;  as,  provision  sufficient  for  the  family ;  an 
army  sufficient  to  defend  the  country. 

My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee.        2  Cor.  3ii.  9. 

2.  Possessing  adequate  talents  or  accomplishments; 
of  competent  power  or  ability ;  qualified ;  fit. 

Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?     2  Cor.  ii.  16. 

3.  Capable  of  meeting  obligations ;  responsible. 

The  man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient.  ...  I  think  I  may 
take  his  bond.  Shak. 

4.  Self-sufficient;  self-satisfied;  content.     [iJ.] 

Thou. art  the  most  sufficient  (I  '11  say  for  thee). 

Not  to  believe  a  thing.  Beau.  If  Fl. 

Syn.  —  Enough ;  adequate ;  competent ;  full ;  satisfac- 
tory ;  ample. 

Suf-fi'cient-ly,  adv.  To  a  sufficient  degree  ;  to  a  de- 
gree that  answers  the  purpose,  or  gives  content ;  enough ; 
as,  we  are  sufficiently  supplied  with  food ;  a  man  suffi- 
ciently qualified  for  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

Sui-fl'cing  (-fi'zTng),  a.  Affording  enough  ;  satisfy- 
ing. —  Suf-fi'cing-ly,  adv.  —  Snf-fl'cing-ness,  n. 

Suf-ti'sance  (-zans),  n.  [F.  See  Sufficiency.]  Suf- 
flciency ;  plenty ;  abundance  ;  contentment.     [OJs.] 

He  could  in  little  thing  have  suffiisaunce.     Chaucer. 

SnI-H'sant  (-zant),  a.    [F.]    Sufficient.     [Oi«.] 

SuI'lls  (siif'f Iks),  n.  [L.  suffixus,  p.  p.  of  suffigere 
to  fasten  on,  to  affix ;  sub  under  +  figere  to  fix :  cf .  F. 
saffixe.  See  Fix.]  1.  A  letter,  letters,  syllable,  or  syl- 
lables added  or  appended  to  the  end  of  a  word  or  a  root 
to  modify  the  meaning ;  a  postfix. 

2.  (Math.)  A  subscript  mark,  number,  or  letter.     See 

SUBSCKIPT,  a. 

Sul-Hx'  (siif-fTks'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Suffixed 
(-fiksf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Suffixing.]  To  add  or  annex 
to  the  end,  as  a  letter  or  syllable  to  a  word  ;  to  append. 

Suf-fix'lon  (-fik'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  suffixing,  or 
the  state  of  being  suffixed. 

Suf-flx'ment  (-f Iks'ment),  n.  Sufflxion.   [i?.]  Earle. 

Suf-dam'i-nate  (-flam'i-nat),  v.  i.  [L.  sufflaminaius, 
p.  p.  of  sufflaminare  to  hold  back  by  a  clog,  from  suffla- 
men  a  clog.]  1.  To  retard  the  motion  of,  as  a  carriage, 
by  preventing  one  or  more  of  its  wheels  from  revolving, 
either  by  means  of  a  chain  or  otherwise.     [Obs.'] 

2.  Hence,  to  stop  ;  to  impede.     [OJs.]  Barrow. 

Suf-tlate'  (-riaf),  V.  t.  [L.  sufflatus,  p.  p.  of  sufflare 
to  blow  up,  inflate;  sub  under -|- y?are  to  blow.]  To 
blow  up ;  to  inflate ;  to  inspire.     [iJ.]  T.  Ward. 

Sul-na'tlon  (-fla'shiin),  n.  [L.  sufflaiio.'\  The  act  of 
blowing  up  or  inflating.     [iJ.]  Coles. 

Suf'fO-cate  (siiffo-kSt),  a.  [L.  suffocaius,  p.  p.  of 
suffocare  to  choke  ;  sub  under  -^fauces  the  throat.  Cf. 
Fauoal.]    Suffocated;  choked.  S/ui!c. 

Snf'fO-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Suffocated 
(-ka'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Suffooatiho.]  1.  To  choke 
or  kill  by  stopping  respiration ;  to  stifle ;  to  smother. 

Let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate.  Shak. 

2.  To  destroy ;  to  extinguish ;  as,  to  suffocate  fire. 

Snf'fo-cate,  v.  i.  To  become  choked,  stifled,  or 
smothered.  "  A  swelling  discontent  is  apt  to  suffocate 
and  strangle  without  passage."  Collier. 

Sut'f 0-ca'tlng,  a.  &  n.  from  Suffocate,  v.  —  Sul'fo- 
ca'tlng-ly,  adv. 

Suf'fo-ca'tlon  (-ka'shQn),  n.  [L.  suffocatio:  cf.  F. 
suffocation.']  The  act  of  suffocating,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing suffocated  ;  death  caused  by  smothering  or  choking. 

ffi^"  The  term  suffocation  is  sometimes  employed  syn- 
onymously with  asphyxia.  In  the  strict  medico-legal 
sense  it  signifies  asphyxia  induced  by  obstruction  of  the 
respiration  otherwise  than  by  direct  pressure  on  the 
neck  {hanging,  strangulation)  or  submersion  (drowning). 

Quam. 

Snt'fO-ca-tlve  (sflffo-kl-ttv),  a.  Tending  or  able  to 
choke  or  stifle.     "  Su/focative  ca.ta.Tih8."         Arbuthnot. 

Sul-fOB'slon  (suf-f'Ssh'Qn),  n.  [L.  suffossio,  from  suf- 
/odere,  suffossum,  to  dig  under;  sub  under  -\-fodere  to 
dig.]  A  digging  under;  an  undermining,    [i?.]    Bp.  Hall. 

Suf'fra-gan  (siif'frA-gan),  a.  [P.  suffraganl,  L.  suf- 
Sragans,  p.  pr.  of  suffragari  to  support  with  one's  vote, 


to  be  favorable.    See  Suffkaoe.]    Assisting ;  assistant ; 
as,  a  suffragan  bishop. 

Suf'fra-gan  (suf'fra-gan),  n.  [F.  suffraganl :  cf .  LL. 
suffraganeus.    See  Suffragan,  a.]     1.  An  assistant. 

2.  (JSccl.)  A  bishop  considered  as  an  assistant,  or  as 
subject,  to  his  metropolitan ;  an  assistant  bishop. 

Suf'fea-gan-shlp,  re.     The  office  of  a  suffragan. 

Sul'fra-gant  (-gant),  a.  &  n.     Suffragan.     [Obs."] 

Sul'fra^gate  (-gat),  v.  i.  &  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Suffka- 
SATED  (-ga'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Suffkagating.]  [L.  suf- 
fragatus,  p.  p.  of  suffragari.  See  Suffbagan,  «.]  To  vote 
or  vote  with.     [Obs.]     ^'' Suffragating  tTibea."    Dryden. 

Suf'fra-ga'tor  (-ga'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  assists  or 
favors  by  his  vote.     [06«.] 

Suffrage  (siif'f  raj ;  48),  n.  [F. ,  fr.  L.  suffragium  ;  per- 
haps originally,  a  broken  piece,  a  potsherd,  used  in  vot- 
ing, and  fr.  sub  under  -|-  the  root  of  frangere  to  break. 
See  Break.]  1.  A  vote  given  in  deciding  a  controverted 
question,  or  in  the  choice  of  a  man  for  an  office  or  trust ; 
the  formal  expression  of  an  opinion ;  assent ;  vote. 

I  ask  your  voices  and  your  suffrages,  Shak. 

2.  Testimony ;  attestation ;  witness  ;  approval. 
Lactautius  and  St.  Austin  confirm  by  their  suffrage  the  ob- 
servation made  by  heathen  writers.  Atterbuiy. 

Every  miracle  ia  the  suffrage  of  Heaven  to  the  truth  of  a 
doctrine.  South. 

3.  (Eccl.)  (a)  A  short  petition,  as  those  after  the  creed 
in  matins  and  evensong.  (6)  A  prayer  in  general,  as  one 
offered  for  the  faithful  departed.  Shipley. 

I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  purgatory,  and  that  the  souls 
therein  detained  are  helped  by  the  suffrages  of  the  faithful. 

Creed  of  Bope  Pius  IV. 

4.  Aid ;  assistance.     [A  Latinism']     [06s.] 
Suffrage,  v.  t.  To  vote  for ;  to  elect.  [Obs.']  Milton. 
Snf-frag'1-nous   (siif-fraj'i-nus),  a.     [L.  suffragino- 

sus  diseased  in  the  hock,  fr.  suffrago  the  pastern,  or 
hock.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  hock  of  a  beast.     [Obs.] 

Suf'fra-gist  (suf'fra-jTst),  n.  1.  One  who  possesses 
or  exercises  the  political  right  of  suffrage  ;  a  voter. 

2.  One  who  has  certain  opinions  or  desires  about  the 
political  right  of  suffrage  ;  as,  a  woman  svffi-agist. 

It  is  curious  that  .  .  .  Louisa  Castlefort  should  be  obliged 
after  her  marriage  immediately  to  open  her  doors  and  turn 
ultra  liberal,  or  an  universal  suffragist.  Miss  Edgeworth. 

II  Suf-fra'gO  (siSf-fra'go),  n.  [L.,  the  hock,  from  sub 
under  -\-  frangere  to  break.]     (Zo'ol.)  The  heel  joint. 

Suf'france  (stif'frans),  ra.  Sufferance.  [Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Suf'frn-tes'cent  (siif'fru-tes'sent),  a.  [Pref.  suj-  -\- 
frutescent.']     (Boi.)  Slightly  woody  at  the  base. 

Suf-fru'ti-cose'  (siif-fru'ti-kos'),  a.  [Pref.  suf-  + 
fruticose.']  (Boi.)  Woody  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stem, 
but  with  the  yearly  branches  herbaceous,  as  sage,  thyme, 
hyssop,  and  the  like. 

Suf-fru'tl-cous  (-kus),  a.    Suffruticose. 

Suf-fu'ml-gate  (-fu'ml-gat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
SuFFUJOGATED  (-ga'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Suffumiga- 
ting.]  [L.  suff^umigatus,  p.  p.  of  suffumigare  to  fumi- 
gate from  below.  See  Sub-,  and  Fumigate.]  To  apply 
fumes  or  smoke  to  the  parts  of,  as  to  the  body  in  medi- 
cine ;  to  fumigate  in  part. 

Suf-fu'mi-ga'tion  (-ga'shiln),  n.  [L.  suffumigatio: 
cf.  F.  suffumigalion.']    The  operation  of  suffumigating. 

Suf-fli'mlge  (-fii'mlj),  n.  [LL.  suffumigium.']  A 
medical  fume.  _  [Obs.l  Harvey. 

Suf-f  use'  (-f  uz'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Suffused  (-f  uzd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Suffusing.]  [L.  suffusus,  p.  p.  of  suf- 
fundere  to  overspread  ;  sub  under  -{-fundere  to  pour. 
See  Fuse  to  melt.]  To  overspread,  as  with  a  fluid  or 
tincture ;  to  fill  or  cover,  as  with  something  fluid ;  as, 
eyes  suffused  with  tears ;  cheeks  suffused  with  blushes. 
When  purple  light  shall  next  suffuse  the  skies.        Pope. 

Suf-fu'slon  (-f u'zhiin),  n.  [L.  suffusio :  cf.  F.  suffu- 
sion.] 1.  The  act  or  process  of  suffusing,  or  the  state  of 
being  suffused ;  an  overspreading. 

To  those  that  have  tiie  jaundice,  or  like  suffusion  of  eyes,  ob- 
jects appear  of  that  color.  Jiay. 

2.  That  with  which  a  thing  is  suffused. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  A  blending  of  one  color  into  another;  the 
spreading  of  one  color  over  another,  as  on  the  feathers 
of  birds. 

Su'fl  (s6o'fe),  n.  [From  the  name  of  a  dynasty  of 
Persian  kings,  Safi,  Safavi ;  said  to  come  from  the  name 
Safl-ud-din  of  an  ancestor  of  the  family,  confused  with 
SMfi,  pious.]     A  title  or  surname  of  the  king  of  Persia. 

Su'U,  n.  [Ar.  &  Per.  sufi.,  wise,  pious,  devout.]  One 
of  a  certain  order  of  religious  men  in  Persia.  [Written 
also  sofi.] 

Su'flsm  (soo'flz'm),  n.  A  refined  mysticism  among 
certain  classes  of  Mohammedans,  particularly  in  Persia, 
who  hold  to  a  kind  of  pantheism  and  practice  extreme 
asceticism  in  their  lives.     [Written  also  sofismi.'] 

Sug  (sag),  n.    A  kind  of  worm  or  larva.  Walton. 

Sug'ar  (sho8g'er),  re.  [OE.  sugre,  F.  sncre  (cf.  It. 
zucchero,  Sp.  aziicar),  fr.  Ar.  sukkar,  assukkar,  fr.  Skr. 
farkara  sugar,  gravel ;  cf.  Per.  shakar.  Cf.  Saccharine, 
SuoROSE.]  1.  A  sweet  white  (or  brownish  yellow)  crys- 
talline substance,  of  a  sandy  or  granular  consistency,  ob- 
tained by  crystallizing  the  evaporated  juice  of  certain 
plants,  as  the  sugar  cane,  sorghum,  beet  root,  sugar 
maple,  etr..  It  is  used  for  seasoning  and  preserving 
many  kinds  of  food  and  drink.  Ordinary  sugar  ia  essen- 
tially sucrose.     See  the  Note  below. 

III^="  The  term  sugar  includes  several  comm-  .cial 
gTMes,  as  the  white  or  refined,  (jrnnulnl.-d,  loaf  or  /.•/  wp, 
and  the  raw  brown  or  muscovado.  In  a  more  gcnonii 
sense,  it  includes  several  distinct  chen  ical  cojnpoiuiil.s, 
as  the  glucoses,  or  (/rape sugars (incluAm^  sln.'oee  iivDiier, 
dextrose,  and  levulose),  and  the  siicrose.i,  or  true  i..ii|f(ir8 
(as  cane  sugar).    All  sugars  are  carbohyi' rates.    Seu  C*e- 

BOHTDRATE. 

The  (/tvroses,  or  grape  .tugars,  are  ketone  alciOiols  of 
the  foriinila  CnHuOn,  and  tliey  turn  the  planu  of  ;;.ilar;. 
zation  to  the  right  or  the  left.  They  ar<  produced  i>;in 
the  amyloscs  and  aucroses,  as  by  the  aci  ion  of  hea'  .'.nci 


acids  or  ferments,  and  are  themselves  decomposed  by 
fermentation  into  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  only 
sugar  (called  acrose)  as  yet  produced  artificially  belongs 
to  this  class.  The  sucroses,  or  cane  sugars,  are  doubled 
glucose  anhydrides  of  the  formula  CisHojOn.  They  are 
usually  not  fermentable  as  such  (cf .  Sucrose),  and  they 
act  on  polarized  light. 

2.  By  extension,  anything  resembling  sugar  in  taste  or 
appearance  ;  as,  sugar  of  lead  (lead  acetate),  a  poisonous 
white  crystalline  substance  having  a  sweet  taste. 

3.  Compliment  or  flattery  used  to  disguise  or  render 
acceptable  something  obnoxious;  honeyed  or  soothing 
words.     [Collog.] 

Acorn  sugar.  See  Quercite.  —  Cane  sugar,  sugar  made 
from  the  sugar  cane  ;  sucrose,  or  an  isomeric  sugar.  See 
Sucrose. — Diabetes,  o/' Diabetic,  sugar  (J/et/.  CAeiii.),  a  va- 
riety of  sugar  (probably  grape  sugar  or  dextrose)  excreted 
in  the  urine  in  diabetes  mellitus.  —  Fruit  sugar.  See  un- 
der Fru3T,  and  Fructose.  —  Grape  sugar,  a  slrupy  or 
white  crystalline  sugar  (dextrose  or  glucose)  found  as  a 
characteristic  ingredient  of  ripe  grapes,  and  also  pro- 
duced from  many  other  sources.  See  Dbxtrose,  and 
Glucose.  —  Invert  sugar.  See  under  Invert.  —  Malt 
sugar,  a  variety  of  sugar  isomeric  with  sucrose,  found  in 
malt.  See  Maltose.  —  Manna  sugar,  a  substance  found 
in  manna,  resembling,  but  distinct  from,  the  sugars.  See 
Mannite.  —  Milk  sugar,  a  variety  of  sugar  characteristic 
of  fresh  milk,  and  isomeric  with  sucrose.  See  Lactose.  — 
Muscle  sugar,  a  sweet  white  crystalline  substance  isomeric 
with,  and  formerly  regarded  as  related  to,  the  glucoses. 
It  is  found  in  the  tissue  of  muscle,  the  heart,  liver,  etc. 
Called  also  heart  sugar.  See  Inosite.  —  Pine  sugar.  See 
Pihite.  —  Starch  sugar  (Com.  Chem.),  a  variety  of  dex- 
trose made  by  the  action  of  heat  and  acids  on  starch 
from  corn,  potatoes,  etc. ;  —  called  also  potato  sugar,  com 
sugar,  and,  inaccurately,  invert  sugar.  See  Dextrose, 
and  Glucose.  —  Sugar  baker,  one  who  refines  sugar.  — 
Sugar  beet  (Bot.),  a  variety  of  beet  (Beta  vulgaris)  with 
very  large  white  roots,  extensively  grown,  esp.  in  Europe, 
for  the  sugar  obtained  from  them.  —  Sugar  berry  (Bot.),  the 
hackberry.  —  Sugar  bird  (Zo'dl.],  any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  small  South  American  singing  birds  of  the  genera 
Ccereba,  Dacnis,  and  allied  genera  belonging  to  the  fam- 
ily Ccerebidss.  They  are  allied  to  the  honey  eaters.  — 
Sugar  bush.  See  Sugar  orchard.  —  Sugar  camp,  a  place 
in  or  near  a  sugar  orchard,  where  maple  sugar  is  made. 

—  Sugar  candian,  sugar  candy.  [OSs.]  — Sugar  candy,  sugar 
clarified  and  concreted  or 
crystallized;  candy  made 
from  sugar.  —  Sugar  cane 
(Bot. ),  a  tall  perennial  grass 
(Saccharum  officinarum), 
with  thick  short- jointed 
stems.  It  has  been  culti- 
vated for  ages  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  sugar.  — 
Sugar  loaf,  (a)  A  loaf  or 
mass  of  refined  sugar, 
usually  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  cone,  (b)  A  hat 
shaped  like  a  sugar  loaf. 

Why,  do  not  I  know  you, 

grannara,  and  that  sugar  loaf  f 

J.  Webster. 

—  Sugar  maple  (Bot.),  the 
rock  maple  (Acer  sacchari- 
num).  See  Maple.  —  Sugar 
mill,  a  macliine  for  pressing 
out  the  juice  of  the  sugar  Upper  Part  of  a  Sugar  Cane, 
cane,  usually  consisting  of 

three  or  more  rollers,  between  which  the  cane  is  passed. 


Doublc-ge:i 

—  Sugar   mite.    (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  small  mite  (Tyroglyphus 
sacchari),  often  found  in  grent  numbers  in 
unrefined  sugar.    (6)  The  lepisma.  —  Sugar 
of  lead.     See  Sugar,  2,  above.  —  Sugar  of 
milk.     See  under  Milk.  —  Sugar  orchard, 
a  collection  of   maple  trees  selected  and 
preserved  for   the   purpose   of   obtaining 
sugar  from  them ;  —  called  also,  sometimes, 
sugar  bush.    [U.S.]    />firtlett.  —  S}igtL,T  ■pine  ■// 
(Bot.),  an  immense  coniferous  tree  (Pnius    ' 
Lamhertiana)  of   California  and   Oregon, 
furnishing  a  soft  nnd  easily  worked  timber. 
The  resinous  exudation  from  the  stumps, 
•tc,  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and  has  been 
used   as   a   substitute   for  sugar.  —  Sugar 
squirrel  (ifoo/.l,  an  Australinii  Hying  pha-     Sugar  Mite, 
langer  (Belideiis  sciurens),  having  a  long  much  enlarged, 
busily  tail  and  a  large  par.nehute.    It  re- 
sembles a  flying  squirrel.    See  lllust.  under  Phalanger. 

—  Sugar  tongs,  small  tongs,  as  of  silver,  used  at  table  for 
taking  lumps  of  sug.nr  from  a  sugar  bowl.  —  Sugar  tree. 
(Bot.)  See  Sugnrmap/c,  above. 

Sug'ar  (shoog'er), ;'.  i.  In  making  maple  sugar,  to  com- 
plete the  proopsi"  of  boiling  down  the  sirup  till  it  is  thick 
enough  i m  i:r>  -tiuli'e ;  to  approach  or  reach  the  state  of 
granulation; —  with  the  preposition  off.     [Local,  U.  S."] 

Sng'nr,  v.  t.  [\mp.  &  p.  p.  Sugared  (-erd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vh.  n.  tuoARiNf'.J  1.  To  impregnate,  sen.son,  cover,  or 
sprinkle  with  sugar;  to  mix  sugar  with.  "  When  I  sugar 
luyliciucr."  a.  Eliot. 

2.  To  covet  lith  soft  words  ;  to  disguise  by  flattery  ; 
to  compliment ;  tu  nweeteu  ;  as,  to  sugar  reproof. 
With  devotion's  viKiige 
Atid  p:  Ills  nction  we  do  sugar  o'er 
Th..l  vil  himself.  SItak. 

8ug'ar0<l(«'  X  .  Sweetened.  "Tlie.wff^rcif  liquor." 
Spt:nicr.    Als"  ut  e  figuratively;  as,  sugared  \iiasea. 
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Sug'ar-hOUse'  (shdgg'er-bous'))  '"■■  ^  building  in 
wliich  sugar  is  made  or  refined  ;  a  sugar  manufactory. 

Sug'ar-i-ness  (-i-nes),  ».  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing sugary,  or  sweet. 

Sug'ar-lngi  n.  1.  The  act  of  covering  or  sweetening 
T^th  sugar  ;  also,  the  sugar  thus  used. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  making  sugar. 

Sug'ar-Iess,  a.    without  sugar ;  free  from  sugar. 

SJig'ar-plum'  (-plum'),  re.  A  kind  of  candy  or  sweet- 
meat made  up  in  small  balls  or  disks. 

Sug'ar-y  (-J),  a.  1.  Resembling  or  containing  sugar ; 
tasting  of  sugar ;  sweet.  Spenser. 

2.  Foi\d  of  sugar  or  sweet  things ;  as,  a  sugary  palate. 

Su-ges'cent  (sS-i^s'sent), a.  \li.  sugere  to  sack.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  sucking,     [i?.]  Paley. 

Sug-gest'  (sug-jSsf  or  sud-jgsf;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Suggested;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Suggesting.]  [L.  sug- 
gestus,  p.  p.  of  suggerere  to  put  under,  furnish,  suggest ; 
sub  under  +  gerere  to  carry,  to  bring.  See  Jest.]  1.  To 
introduce  indirectly  to  the  thoughts;  to  cause  to  be 
thought  of,  usually  by  the  agency  of  other  objects. 

Some  ideas  .  .  .  are  suggested  to  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of 
sensation  and  reflection.  Locke. 

2.  To  propose  with  diffidence  or  modesty ;  to  hint ;  to 
intimate ;  as,  to  suggest  a  difficulty. 

3.  To  seduce  ;  to  prompt  to  evil ;  to  tempt.     [06^.] 

Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested.       Skak. 

4.  To  inform  secretly.     [OJs.]  Shak. 
Syn.  —  To  hint ;  allude  to ;  refer  to ;  insinuate. 
Sug-gest',  V.  i.     To  make  suggestions  ;  to  tempt. 

And  ever  weaker  grows  through  acted  crime. 
Or  seeming-genial,  venial  fault, 

Recurring  and  suggesthtg  still.  Tennyson. 

Sng-gest'er  (-er),  n.   One  who  suggests.  Beau.  &  Fl. 
Sug-ges'tion  (sug-jSs'chun  or  sud- ;  106),  n.   [F.  sug- 
gestion, L.  suggestio.'\    1.  The  act  of  suggesting ;  presen- 
tation of  an  idea. 

2.  That  which  is  suggested  ;  an  intimation  ;  an  insinu- 
ation ;  a  hint ;  a  diffident  proposal  or  mention ;  also,  for- 
merly, a  secret  incitement ;  temptation. 

Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion  ?  Shak. 

3.  Charge  ;  complaint ;  accusation.  [06i.]  "  A  false 
suggestion."  Chaucer. 

4.  {Law)  Information  without  oath ;  an  entry  of  a 
material  fact  or  circumstance  on  the  record  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  court,  as  the  death  or  insolvency  of  a 
party. 

5.  {Psychol.  &  Metaph.)  The  act  or  power  of  original 
ting  or  recalling  ideas  or  relations,  distinguished  as  orig- 
inal and  relative  ;  —  a  term  much  used  by  Scottish  meta- 
physicians from  Hutcheson  to  Thomas  Brown. 

Syn.  — Hint;  allusion;  intimation;  insinuation. — Sug- 
gestion, Hint.  A  hint  is  the  briefest  or  most  indirect 
mode  of  calling  one's  attention  to  a  subject.  A  sugrjeS' 
Hon  is  a  putting  of  something  before  the  mind  for  con- 
sideration, an  indirect  or  guarded  mode  of  i)resenting 
argument  or  advice.  A  hint  is  usually  something  slight 
or  covert,  and  may  be  merely  negative  in  its  character. 
A  sugge-^tion  is  ordinarily  intended  to  furnish  us  with 
some  practical  assistance  or  direction.  "He  gave  me  a 
hint  of  my  danger,  and  added  some  suggestions  as  to  the 
means  of  avoiding  it. " 


Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  ttint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike. 


Pope. 


Arthur,  whom  they  say  is  killed  to-night 

On  your  suggestion.  Stiak. 

Sag-gest'lve  (sug-jSst'Tv  or  sud-),  a.  Containing  a 
suggestion,  hint,  or  intimation.  —  Sug-gest'ive-ly,  adv. 
—  Sug-gest'ive-ness,  n. 

Sug-gest'ment  (-ment),  n.    Suggestion,     [i?.] 

They  fancy  that  every  thought  must  needs  have  an  immedi- 
ate outward  suggestment.  Hare. 

Sug-gest'ress  (-res),  n.  A  woman  who  suggests. 
"The  suggestress  of  suicides."  De  Quincey. 

Sug'gil  (sug'jTl  or  sud-),  v.  t.  [L.  suggillare,  sugil- 
lare,  suggillatum,  sugillatum,  literally,  to  beat  black  and 
blue.]    To  defame.     [_Obs.']  Abp.  Parker. 

Sug'gll-late  (-lat),  V.  t.  [See  Suggil.]  To  beat  livid, 
or  black  and  blue.     [OJs.]  Wiseman. 

Sug'gil-la'tlon  (sug'jil-15'shan  or  sud'-;  277),  n.  [L. 
sugillatio:  cf.  F.  sugillation.']  A  livid,  or  black  and 
blue,  mark  ;  a  blow  ;  a  bruise.     [06s.] 

Su'1-ci'dal  (su'i-si'dal),  a.  Partaking  of,  or  of  the 
nature  of,  the  crime  of  suicide.  —  Su'l-cI'dal-ly,  adv. 

Su'i-cide  (su'I-sid),  n.  [L.  sui  of  one's  self  (akin  to 
suus  one's  own)  -f-  caedere  to  slay,  to  kill.  Cf.  So,  adv.. 
Homicide.]  1.  The  act  of  taking  one's  own  life  volim- 
tarily  and  intentionally  ;  self-murder ;  specifically  {Law), 
the  felonious  killing  of  one's  self ;  the  deliberate  and  in- 
tentional destruction  of  one's  own  life  by  a  person  of 
years  of  discretion  and  of  sound  mind. 

2.  One  guilty  of  self-murder  ;  a  felo-de-se. 

3.  Ruin  of  one's  own  interests.  "  Intestine  war,  which 
may  be  justly  called  political  suicide."  V.  Knox. 

Su'1-cid'ic-al  (-std'i-knl),  a.     Suicidal.     [06s.] 

Su'i-ci-dlsm  (-si-dTz'm),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  suicidal,  or  self-murdering.     [J?  j 

Su'l-cism  (sii'i-sTz'm),  re.  [L.  suus  one's  own.]  Self- 
ishness ;  egoism,     [i?.]  W.iiJlouk. 

II  Su'i  gen'e-ris  (siil  jen'e-rTs).  [L.]  Of  his  or  its 
own  kind. 

Sn'il-lage  (svi'Tl-laj ;  48),  re.  [OF.  souillage,  soiUaye, 
fr.  souiller,  soillier.  See  Son.  to  stain,  and  cf.  Suixage.] 
A  drain  or  collection  of  filth.  [06s.]  [Writti-u  also  .<«?- 
liage,  and  sullage.']  ^<ir  H.  Woilon. 

Su'il-Une  (-ITn  or  -lln),  a.  [L.  .v/.'  hog.]  yZoitl.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  hog  or  the  Hog  family  {Suidm). 

Su'ine  (sii'in  or  -en),  re.  [Cf.  SorNT.]  A  mixture  of 
oleomargarine  with  lard  or  other  fatty  ingredients,  i'-t 
is  used  as  a  substitute  for  butter.    Cf,  Buti'Ekink. 

Su'lng  (su'ing),  re.  [Cf.  F.  suer  to  sweat.  L.  wiiore.] 
The  process  of  soaking  through  anything.  [t>6.s.]  Bacon. 

Su'lng-ly,  nrh).  [See  Sue  to  follow,]  In  sujioessioa; 
afterwards.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Mare. 


Sn'lnt  (suint),  n.  [F.]  {Chem.)  A  peculiar  sub- 
stance obtained  from  the  wool  of  sheep,  consisting  largely 
of  potash  mixed  with  fatty  and  earthy  matters.  It  is 
used  as  a  source  of  potash  and  also  for  the  manufacture 
of  gas.  . 

Sn'1-O-gOthS'  (su'T-6-g8ths'),  n.  pi.  [L.  Suiones  (a 
Teutonic  tribe  in  what  is  now  Sweden)  -\-  E.  Goths.^ 
The  Scandinavian  Goths.     See  the  Note  under  GoTH. 

Su'lst,  re.  [L.  suus  belonging  to  himself  or  to  one's 
self.]  One  who  seeks  for  things  which  gratify  merely 
himself ;  a  selfish  person  ;  a  selfist.     [J2.]  Whitlock. 

Suit  (sut),  re.  [OE.  suite,  F.  suite,  OF.  siute,  sieute, 
f r.  suivTB  to  follow,  OF.  sivre ;  perhaps  influenced  by  L. 
secta.  See  Sue  to  follow,  and  cf.  Sect,  Suite.]  1.  The 
act  of  following  or  pursuing,  as  game  ;  pursuit.     [06s.] 

2.  The  act  of  suing  ;  the  process  by  which  one  endeav- 
ors to  gain  an  end  or  an  object ;  an  attempt  to  attain  a 
certain  result ;  pursuit ;  endeavor. 

Thenceforth  the  suit  of  earthly  conquest  shone.    Spenser. 

3.  The  act  of  wooing  in  love ;  the  solicitation  of  a 
woman  in  marriage  ;  courtship. 

Rebate  your  loves,  each  rival  suit  suspend, 

Till  this  funereal  web  my  labors  end.  Pope. 

4.  {Law)  The  attempt  to  gain  an  end  by  legal  process ; 
an  action  or  process  for  the  recovery  of  a  right  or  claim ; 
legal  application  to  a  court  for  justice ;  prosecution  of 
right  before  any  tribunal;  as,  a  civil  suit;  a  criminal 
suit ;  a  suit  in  chancery. 

I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit  of  Count  Orsino.  Shak. 

In  England  the  several  suits,  or  remedial  instruments  of  jus- 
tice, are  distinguished  into  three  kinds — actions  personal,  real, 
and  mixed.  Blackstone. 

5.  That  which  follows  as  a  retinue ;  a  company  of 
attendants  or  followers ;  the  assembly  of  persons  who 
attend  upon  a  prince,  magistrate,  or  other  person  of  dis- 
tinction ;  —  often  written  suite,  and  pronounced  swet. 

6.  Things  that  follow  in  a  series  or  succession ;  the 
individual  objects,  CjoUectively  considered,  which  consti- 
tute a  series,  as  of  rooms,  buildings,  compositions,  etc.  ; 

—  often  written  suite,  and  pronounced  swet. 

7.  A  number  of  things  used  together,  and  generally 
necessary  to  be  united  in  order  to  answer  their  purpose ; 
a  number  of  things  ordinarily  classed  or  used  together  ; 
a  set ;  as,  a  suit  of  curtains  ;  a  suit  of  armor  ;  a  suit  of 
clothes.     "  Two  rogues  in  buckram  suits."  Shak. 

8.  {Playing  Cards)  One  of  the  four  sets  of  cards  which 
constitute  a  pack ;  —each  set  consisting  of  thirteen  cards 
bearing  a  particular  emblem,  as  hearts,  spades,  clubs,  or 
diamonds. 

To  deal  and  shuffle,  to  divide  and  sort 

Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences.  Cowper, 

9.  Regular  order ;  succession.     [06s.] 

Every  five  and  thirty  years  the  same  kind  and  suit  of  weather 

comes  again.  Bacon. 

Ont  of  suits,  having  no  correspondence.    [06s.]    Shak. 

—  Suit  and  service  (Feudal  Law),  the  duty  of  feudatories 
to  attend  the  courts  of  their  lords  or  .".uperiors  in  time  of 
peace,  and  in  war  to  follow  them  and  do  military  service ; 

—  called  also  suit  service.  Blackstone. —  Suit  broker,  one 
who  made  a  trade  of  obtaining  the  suits  of  petitioners  at 
court.  [06s.]  — Suit  court  (0.  Eng.  Law),  the  court  in 
which  tenants  owe  attendance  to  their  lord.  —  Suit  cove- 
nant ( 0.  Eng.  Law),  a  covenant  to  sue  at  a  certain  court. 

—  Stilt  ciutom  (Law),  a  service  which  is  owed  from  time 
immemorial.  —  Snit  service.  (Feudal  Law)  See  Suit  and 
service,  above.  —  To  bring  anlt.  (Law)  (a)  To  bring  secta, 
followers  or  witnesses,  to  prove  the  plaintiff's  demand 
[06s.]  (6)  In  modern  usage,  to  institute  an  action.  —  To 
follow  suit.   ( Card  Playing)  See  under  Follow,  v.  t. 

Suit,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Suited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Suiting.]  1.  To  fit ;  to  adapt ;  to  make  proper  or  suit- 
able ;  as,  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  fitted  to  ;  to  accord  with ;  to  become  ;  to  befit. 

HI  sidts  his  cloth  the  praise  of  railing  well.     Dryden. 
Raise  her  notes  to  that  sublime  degree 
Which  suits  a  song  of  piety  and  thee.  Prior. 

3.  To  dress;  to  clothe.     [06s.] 

So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb.  Shak. 

4.  To  please ;  to  make  content ;  as,  he  is  well  suited 
with  his  place  ;  to  suit  one's  taste. 

Suit,  V.  i.  To  agree ;  to  accord ;  to  be  fitting ;  to  cor- 
respond ;  —  usually  followed  by  with  or  to. 

The  place  itseU  was  suiting  to  his  care.        Dryden. 

Give  me  not  an  ofBce 
That  suits  with  me  so  ill.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  To  agree  ;  accord ;  comport ;  tally  >  corre- 
spond ;  match ;  answer. 

Sult'a-bll'1-ty  (siit'a-bil'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  suitable ;  suitableness. 

Sult'a-Ue  (sut'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  suiting  ;  fitting ; 
accordant ;  proper ;  becoming ;  agreeable  ;  adapted ;  as, 
ornaments  suitable  to  one's  station ;  language  suitable  for 

the  subject.  —  Snlt'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Suit'a-bly,  adv. 

Syn.  —  Proper;  fitting;  becoming;  accordant;  agree- 
able ;  competent ;  correspondent ;  compatible  ;  conso- 
nant ;  congruous ;  consistent. 

Suite  (s^-^t),  re.  [F.  See  Suit,  re.]  1.  A  retinue  or 
coiapa.iv  01  ■  :tendants,  as  of  a  distinguished  personage ; 
as,  the  sviYt     '  an  ambassador.     See  Suit,  re.,  5. 

2.  A  counix^ted  series  or  succession  of  objects ;  a  num- 
ber of  things  used  or  classed  together ;  a  set ;  as,  a 
suite  of  room.s ;  a  suite  of  minerals.    See  Suit,  re.,  6. 

Mr.  Bamar'^  took  one  of  the  candles  that  stood  upon  the 
king's  tahlt,  ana  lighted  his  majesty  through  a  suite  of  rooms 
till  mey  car.ie  to  a  private  door  into  the  library.  Boswell. 

3.  (jVw.  )  One  of  the  old  musical  forms,  before  the 
time  of  the  more  compact  sonata,  consisting  of  a  string 
or  series  of  ;)i';ces  all  in  the  same  key,  mostly  in  various 
dance  rhytljus,  with  sometimes  an  elaborate  prelude. 
Some  cfn-pos<ers8f  the  present  day  affect  the  suite  ioim. 

Snlt'iag  (sut'ing),  re.  Among  taUors,  cloth  suitable 
lor  milking  .ntire  suits  of  clothes. 

Solt'Ol  (-?t),  re.  1.  One  who  sues,  petitions,  or  en- 
treats; a  petitioner;  an  applicant. 

SLe  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother.        Shak. 


I  a.  [L.  sul- 
caius. 


2.  Especially,  one  who  solicits  a  woman  in  marriage  ; 
a  wooer ;  a  lover.  Sir  P.  Sidney, 

3.  (o)  {Law)  One  who  sues  or  prosecutes  a  demand  in. 
court ;  a  party  to  a  suit,  as  a  plaintiff,  petitioner,  etc.  (6) 
(0.  Eng.  Law)  One  who  attends  a  court  as  plaintiff,  de- 
fendant, petitioner,  appellant,  witness,  juror,  or  the  like. 

Sult'ress_(sut'rgs),  re.    A  female  supplicant.      Rowe. 

II  Su']l  (soo'je),  re.  [Hind,  su.ji.']  Indian  wheat,  gran- 
ulated but  not  pulverized  ;  a  kind  of  semolina.  [Written 
also  soojee.']  _ 

II  Su'la  (su'la),  n.     [NL„  fr.  Icel.  sula  the  gannet. 
See  Solan  goose.]    (.^ooZ.)  A  genus 
of  sea  birds  including  the  booby 
and  the  common  gannet. 

Sul'cate  (siil'kat), 

Sul'ca-ted  (-ka-tSd),  ] 

p.  p.  of  sulcare  to  fur- 
row, fr.  sulcus  a  fur- 
row.] Scored  with  deep 
and  regular  furrows ; 
furrowed  or 
grooved;  as,  a 
sulcaied  stem. 


Sula  (5.  leucogastra),  the  Booby. 

Sul-ca'tlon  (sill-ka'shun),  n.    A  channel  or  funrew. 

Sul'Cl-form  (siil'sT-f6rm),  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
sulcus ;  as,  sulci/orm  markings. 

9111  Sul'cus  (-kiis)f  re, ;  pi.  Sulci  (-si).    [L.,  a  furrow.] 
A  furrow  ;  a  groove ;  a  fissure. 

Su1e-ah.  flsh'  (sooaS-a  f ish').  {Zo'dl.)  A  coarse  flsL 
of  India,  used  in  making  a  breakfast  relish  called  burtah. 

Sulk  (sulk),  n.     [L.  sulcus.^    A  furrew.     [06s.] 

Sulk,  V.  i.  [See  Sulkiness.]  To  be  silently  sullen ; 
to  be  morose  or  obstinate.  T.  Hook. 

Sulk'<er  (sulk'er),  n.    One  who  sulks. 

Sulk'1-ly  (-1-1^),  adv.    In  a  sulky  manner. 

Sulk'1-nesB,  re.  [For  sulkenness,  fr.  AS.  solcen  sloth- 
ful, remiss,  in  sisolcen,  besolcen,  properly  p.  p.  of  seal- 
can  in  a,sealcan  to  be  weak  or  slothful ;  of  uncertain 
origin.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  sulky ;  sullen- 
ness ;  moroseness  ;  as,  sulkiness  of  disposition. 

Sulks  (sulks),  re.  pi.  The  condition  of  being  sulky ;  a 
sulky  mood  or  humor  ;  as,  to  be  in  the  sulks. 

Sulk'y  (sirlk'y),  a.  [Compar.  Sulkier  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Sulkiest.]  [See  Sulkiness,  and  cf.  Sulky,  re.]  Moodily 
silent ;  sullen ;  sour ;  obstinate ;  morose ;  splenetic. 

Syn.  —  See  Sullen. 

Sulk'y,  re.  /  pi.  Sulkies  (-Tz). 
so  called  from  the  owner's  de- 
sire of  riding  alone.]     A  light 
two-wheeled  carriage  for  a  sin- 
gle person. 

.I!l^°°  Sulky  is  used  adjec- 
tively  in  the  names  of  several 
agricultural  machines  drawn 
by  horses  to  denote  that  the    Road,  or  Skeleton,  Sulky, 
machine   is   provided   with 

wheels  and  a  seat  for  the  driver ;  as,  sulky  plow ;  sulku 
harrow  ;  sulky  rake,  etc. 

Snll  (sill),  re.  [AS.  suluh,  sulh,  a  plow;  cf.  OHG. 
suohili  a  little  plow.]     A  plow.     [06s.]  Ainsiuorth. 

Sul'lage     (-laj  ;  48),    re.      [Cf.    SuiLLAGE,    SULLIAGE.J 

i.  Drainage  of  filth  ;  filth  collected  from  the  street  or 
highway ;  sewage.     [06s.] 

The  streets  were  exceedingly  large,  well  paved,  having 
vaults  and  conveyances  under  them  for  sullage. 

2.  That  which  sullies  or  defiles. 


[From  SuLKT,  a. 


r  many 
ivelyn. 


[06s.] 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  celestial  luminaries  to  receive  no  tinc- 
ture, sullage.  or  defilement  from  the  most  noisome  sinks  and 
dunghills  here  below.  South. 

3.  {Founding)  The  scoria  on  the  surface  of  molten 
metal  in  the  ladle. 

4.  {Hydraul.  Engin.)  Silt;  mud  deposited'by  water. 
Sullage  piece  {Founding),  the  sprue  of  a  casting.    See 

Sprue,  re.,  1  (6). 

Sullen  (-len),  a.  [OE.  solein,  solain,  lonely,  sullen  ; 
through  Old  French  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  solanus  solitary, 
fr.  L.  solus  alone.  See  Sole,  a.]  1.  Lonely  ;  solitary  j 
desolate.     [06s.]  Wyclif  {Job  in.  14). 

2.  Gloomy  ;  dismal ;  foreboding.  Milton.. 

Solemn  hymns  to  suUen  dirges  change.  Shak^ 

3.  Mischievous  ;  malignant ;  unpropitious. 

Such  sullen  planets  at  my  birth  did  shine.       Dryden^ 

4.  Gloomily  angry  and  silent ;  cross ;  sour  ;  affected 
with  ill  humor  ;  morose. 

And  sullen  I  forsook  the  imperfect  feast.         Prior. 

5.  Obstinate ;  intractable. 

Things  are  as  sidlen  as  we  are.  Tillotson. 

6.  Heavy  ;  duU ;  sluggish.  "  The  larger  stream  was 
placid,  and  even  sullen,  in  its  course."         Sir  W.  Scott. 

Syn.  —  Sulky ;  sour ;  cross ;  ill-natured ;  morose ;  peev- 
ish ;  fretful ;  ill-humored  ;  petulant ;  gloomy ;  maUgn ; 
intractable.  —  Sullen,  .  Sulky.  Both  sullen  and  sxilky 
show  themselves  in  the  demeanor.  Sullenness  seems  to 
be  an  habitual  sulkiness,  and  sulkiness  a  temporary  sul- 
lenness. The  former  may  be  an  innate  disposition ;  the 
latter,  a  disposition  occasioned  by  recent  injury.  Thus 
we  are  in  a  sullen  mood,  and  in  a  sulky  fit. 

No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows ; 

The  dreaded  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows.         Pope. 

—  Sul1en-ly,  adv.  —  Sullen-ness,  re. 

Sul'len,  n.  1.  One  who  is  solitary,  or  lives  alone ;  a 
hermit.     [Obs.'\  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  pi.  Sullen  feelings  or  manners ;  sulks  ;  moroseness ; 
as,  to  have  the  sidlens.     [06s.]  Shak. 

SJXVlen,  V.  t.    To  make  sullen  or  sluggish.     [06s.] 

Sidlens  the  whole  body  with  .  .  .  laziness.    Feltham. 

Sulle-vate  (-le-vat),'^.  t.  [L.  sublevare  to  raise  up. 
Cf.  SuBLEVATioN.]    To  rouse  ;  to  excite.    [Obs.]  Daniel. 
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Snlll-age  (sOl'lI-Sj ;  48),  n.  [Cf.  SuLLAOE,  SmLLAGE, 
or  ScLLT,  V.  /.]    Foulliess ;  filth.     [0J«.] 

Though  we  wipe  away  with  never  so  much  care  the  dirt 
thrown  at  us,  there  will  be  left  some  suUiage  behind. 

Gov.  of  Tongue. 

Sully  (-13^),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  ScLLiED  (-lid)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Sullying  (-IT-Ing).]  [OE.  sulien,  AS.  sylian, 
fr.  sol  mire ;  akin  to  G.  suhle  mire,  sich  sUklen  to  wal- 
low, Sw  sola  to  bemire,  Dan.  sole,  Goth,  hisauljan  to 
defile.]  Toaoll;  to  dirty;  to  spot;  to  tarnish;  to  stain; 
to  darken ;  —  used  literally  and  figuratively ;  as,  to  sully 
a  sword ;  to  sully  a  person's  reputation. 

Statues  sullied  yet  with  sacrilegious  smoke.     Roscommon. 

No  spots  to  sully  the  brightness  of  this  solemnity.    Attertmrj/. 

Sully,  V.  i.    To  become  soiled  or  tarnished. 

Silvering  will  rnlhj  and  canker  more  than  gilding.    Bacon. 

Sully,  n.  ;  pi.  Sullies  (-Hz).    Soil ;  tarnish  ;  stain. 

A  noble  and  triumphant  merit  breaks  through  little  spots  and 

tullies  in  his  reputation.  Spectator. 

Sulph-ac'ld  (siSlf-$s'Id),  n.  ISulpho-  +  acid.2 
(Chem.)  An  acid  in  which,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
sulphur  plays  a  part  analogous  to  that  of  oxygen  in  an 
oxyacid  ;  thus,  thiosulphuric  and  sulpharsenic  acids  are 
sulphacids ;  —  called  also  sidphoacid.  See  the  Note 
under  Acid,  n.,  2. 

Sulph-am'ate  (-Smtt),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  sulph- 
amic  acid. 

Sulph-am'lc  (-Sm'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  sulphamide  ;  derived  from,  or  related  to,  a  sulph- 
amide;  specifically,  designating  an  amido  acid  deriv- 
ative, NHj.SOj.OH,  of  sulphuric  acid  (analogous  to 
eulphonic  acid)  which  is  not  known  in  the  free  state, 
but  is  known  in  its  salts. 

Sulph-am'ide  (-Sm'Id  or  -id),  «.  {Chem.)  Any  one 
of  a  series  of  amido  compounds  obtained  by  treating 
Bulphuryl  chloride  with  various  amines. 

Sulph'a-nll'lc  (sfilf'3.-nll'lk),  a.  [Prom  sulphuric 
-)-  aniline.]  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
an  aniline  sulphonic  acid  which  is  obtained  as  a  white 
crystalline  substance. 

Sulph-an'tl-mo'nate  (siSlf-Sn'tl-mo'nat),  n.  {Chem.) 
A  salt  of  sulphantimonic  acid. 

Sulph-an'tl-mon'lc  (-mSn'Ik),  a.  iSulpho-  +  anti- 
monic]  {Chem,.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a 
hypothetical  sulphacid  of  antimony  (called  also  ihioanii- 
monic  acid)  analogous  to  sulpharsenic  acid. 

Sulph-an'U-mo'ni-ous  (-mo'nl-us),  a.  {Chem.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  hypothetical  sulphacid 
of  antimony  (called  also  thioantimonious  acid)  analogous 
to  sulpharsenious  acid. 

Sulph-an'ti-mo-nite'  (-Sn'tl-mo-nlf ),  n.  {Chem.)  A 
salt  of  sulphautimonious  acid. 

Sulph-ar'se-nate  (-ar'se-nat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of 
sulpharsenic  acid. 

Sulph'ar-sen'ic  (sulf'ar-sSn'Ik),  a.  ISulpho-  +  ar- 
senic] {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a 
hypothetical  sulphacid  (called  also  thioarsenic  acid) 
analogous  to  arsenic  acid,  and  known  only  in  its  salts. 

Sulph'ar-se'nl-OUS  (-ar-se'nt-tis),  a.  {Chem.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  hypothetical  sulphacid 
(called  also  thioarsenious  acid)  analogous  to  arsenious 
acid,  and  known  only  in  its  salts. 

Sulph-ar'se-nlte  (siUf-ar'se-nit),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt 
of  sulpharsenious  acid. 

Sul'phate  (siSl'f at ;  48),  n.  [NL.  sulphas,  sulphaiis,  fr. 
L.  sulphur,  sulfur,  brimstone,  sulphur :  cf.  F.  sulfate.'] 
{Chem.)  A  salt  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Sul-phat'lc  (siil-fSt'Tk),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  resembling,  or  containing,  a  sulphate  or  sulphates. 

Sul'pha-tO- (sai'fa-to-).  {Chem.)  A  combining  form 
(also  used  adjectively)  denoting  a  sulphate  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  certain  double  salts ;  as,  sulphato-ca,Thona,te.  [JJ.] 

Sulph-au'rate  (sulf-a'rat),  n.  {Chem,)  A  salt  of 
sulphauric  acid. 

Snlph-au'rlc  (-rik),  a.  ISulpho-  +  aurum.]  {Chem.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  hypothetical  sulph- 
acid of  gold  {aurum),  known  only  in  its  salts, 

Sul'phlde  (sai'fid  or  -fid),  n.  {Chem.)  A  binary 
compound  of  sulphur,  or  one  so  regarded ;  —  formerly 
called  sulphuret. 

Double  sulphide  (Chem.),  a  compound  of  two  sulphides. 
—  Hydrogen  sulphide.  {Chem.)  See  under  Hydbooen. — 
UetaJlic  sulphide,  a  binary  compound  of  sulphur  with  a 
metal. 

Sul'phl-nate  (-fl-nSt;  48),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  a 
sulphinic  acid. 

Sulph-ln'dl-got'lc  (sulf-In'di-gSt'Ik),  a.  {Chem.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  sulphonic  acid  ob- 
tained, as  a  blue  solution,  by  dissolving  indigo  in  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  —  formerly  called  also  cerulic  sulphuric 
acid,  but  properly  called  indigo-disiilphonic  acid. 

Sul'phlne  (sul'f In  or  -fen),  n.    {Chem.)  Any  one  of  a 

series  of  basic  compounds  which  consist  essentially  of 

sulphur  united  with  hydrocarbon  radicals.     In  general 

they  are  oily  or  crystalline  deliquescent  substances  hav- 

-Ing  a  peculiar  odor ;  a,a,  irimelhyl  sulphine,{C'B.^^^.(ys. 

'Cf.  SULPHONIDM. 

Sul-phln'lc  (sul-fln'Ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  designating,  anyone  of  a  series  of  acids  regarded 
as  acid  ethereal  salts  of  hyposulpliurous  acid ;  as,  methyl 
sulphinic  acid,  CH3.SO.OH,  a  thick  unstable  liquid. 

Sul'phi-nide  (sra'fl-nid  or  -nid),  n.  [Sulpho-  + 
amine  +  aiihydrirfc]  {Chem.)  A  white  or  yellowish 
crystalline  substance,  C,iH4.(S0„.C0).NH,  produced  arti- 
ficially by  the  oxidation  of  a  'sulphamic  derivative  of 
toluene.  It  is  the  sweetest  substance  known,  having 
over  two  hundred  times  the  sweetening  power  of  sugar, 
and  is  known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  saccharine. 
It  has  acid  properties  and  forms  salts  (which  are  inac- 
curately called  saccharinales).  I.  Remsen. 
_  Sul'phl-on  (Bul'fi-on  or  sulf-i'Sn),  n.  [Sulpho-  + 
ion.]  {Chem.)  A  hypothetical  radical,  SO4,  regarded  as 
forming  the  acid  or  negative  constituent  of  sulphuric 


acid  and  the  sulphates  in  electrolytic  decomposition ;  — 
so  called  in  accordance  with  the  binary  theory  of  salts. 
[Written  also  sulphione.] 

Sulph-l'on-ide  (sRlf-i'Sn-Id  or  -id),  n.  {Cliem.)  A 
binary  compound  of  sulphion,  or  one  so  regarded  ;  thus, 
sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4,  is  a  sulphionide. 

Sul'pblte  (siil'fit),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sidjite.  See  Solphue.] 
{Chem.)  A  salt  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Sul'pho-  (sul'f 0-).  {Chem.)  A  prefix  (also  used  ad- 
jectively) designating  sulphur  as  an  ingredient  in  cer- 
tain compounds,    Cf.  Thio-. 

Sul'pho-ar-sen'lc  (stil'fo-ar-sSn'ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  containing,  sulphur  and  arsenic  ;  —  said 
of  an  acid  which  is  the  same  as  arsenic  acid  with  the 
substitution  of  sulphur  for  oxygen. 

Sul'pho-car'bon-ate  (-kar'b5n-at),  n.  {Chem.)  A 
salt  of  sulphocarbonic  acid  ;  a  thiocarbonate. 

Sul'phO-car-bOn'lG  (-kar-bon'Ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  sulphacid,  H2CSO2  (called 
also  thiocarbonic  acid),  or  an  acid,  H2CS3,  analogous  to 
carbonic  acid,  obtained  as  a  yellow  oily  liquid  of  a  pun- 
gent odor,  and  forming  salts. 

Sul'pho-cy'a-nate  (-si'a-nat),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
sulphocyanic  acid ;  —  also  called  thiocyanate,  and  for- 
merly inaccurately  sulpliocyanide. 

Perric  sulphocyanate  (Chem.),  a  dark  red  crystalline 
substance  usually  obtained  in  a  blood-red  solution,  and 
recognized  as  a  test  for  ferric  iron. 

Sul'phO-cy-an'iC  (-st-5n'ik),  a.  [See  SuLPmnt, 
Cyanic]  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or 
designating,  a  sulphacid,  HSCN,  analogous  to  cyanic 
acid,  and  obtained  as  a  colorless  deliquescent  crystalline 
substance,  having  a  bitter  saline  taste,  and  not  poisonous. 

Sul'pho-cy'a-nlde  (-si'a-nld  or  -nid),  re.  {Chem.)  See 
Sulphocyanate.     [Obs.] 

Sul'pho-cy-an'o-gen  (-si-Sn'o-jen),  n.  (Chem.)  See 
Peesulphocyanogen.     [0J«.] 

Sul'phO-nal  (sul'fo-nol),  n.  (Med.)  A  substance  em- 
ployed as  a  hypnotic,  produced  by  the  union  of  mercap- 
tan  and  acetone. 

Sul'phO-nate  (siSl'fo-nat),  n,  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  a  sul- 
phonic acid, 

Sul'phone  (sul'f on),  n.  (Chem.).  Any  one  of  a  series 
of  compounds  analogous  to  the  ketones,  and  consisting  of 
the  sulphuryl  group  united  with  two  hydrocarbon  rad- 
icals ;  as,  dimethyl  sulphone,  (0113)2,802. 

Sul-pbon'ic  (-fon'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  a  sulphone ;  — used  specifically  to  designate 
any  one  of  a  series  of  acids  (regarded  as  acid  ethereal 
salts  of  sulphurous  acid)  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
mercaptans,  or  by  treating  sulphuric  acid  with  certain 
aromatic  bases  (as  benzene)  ;  as,  phenyl  sulphonic  acid, 
CjHj.SOo.OH,  a  stable  colorless  crystalline  substance. 

Sulphonic  group  (Chem.),  the  hypothetical  radical, 
S02,0H,  the  characteristic  residue  of  sulphonic  acids. 

Sul-pho'nl-um  (sill-fo'nl-iim),  n.  [Sulphur  -f  am- 
vnonium.]  (Chem.)  A  hypothetical  radical,  SH3,  re- 
garded as  the  type  and  nucleus  of  the  sulphines. 

Snl'phO-phos'phate  (siil'fo-fos'fat),  n.  (Chem.)  A 
salt  of  sulphophosphoric  acid. 

Sul'pho-phos'phite  (-fit),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  sul- 
phophosphorous  acid. 

Sul'pho-phos-phor'ic  (-fos-fSrlk),  a.  (Chem.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  hypothetical  sulphacid 
of  phosphorus,  analogous  to  phosphoric  acid,  and  known 
in  its  salts. 

Sul'pho-pIios'phor-ous(-fSs'f5r-ijs),  a.  (Chem.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  hypothetical  acid  of 
phosphorus,  analogous  to  phosphorous  acid,  and  known 
in  its  salts. 

Sul'pho-salt'  (siil'fo-salf),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  a 
sulphacid. 

Sul'pho-Stan'nate  (-stSn'nat),  n.  (i^hem.)  A  salt  of 
sulphostannic  acid. 

Sul'pho-Stan'nic  (-nik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  designating,  a  sulphacid  of  tin  (more  exactly 
called  metasulphostannic  acid),  which  is  obtained  as  a 
dark  brown  amorphci!'  substance,  HjSnSs,  forming  a 
well-known  series  of  salts. 

Sul'pho-tung'state  (-tung'stfit),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt 
of  sulpiiotungstic  acid, 

Sul'pilo-tung'sUc  (-stik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  designating,  s  hypothetical  sulphacid  of  tung- 
sten (called  also  sidphowolframic  acid),  analogous  to 
sulphuric  acid,  and  kcc^n  in  its  salts. 

Sul'pho-vin'lc  (-vlnlk),  a.  [Sulpho-  -\-  L.  vinum 
wine:  cf.  F.  sulfovinique.'j  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
and  formerly  designating,  ethylsulphuric  acid. 

Sul'phur  (sul'f Qr),  re.  [L.,  better  sulfur:  cf,  P,  sou- 
fre.]  1.  (Chem.)  A  nonmetallic  element  occurring 
naturally  in  large  quantities,  either  combined  as  in  the 
sulphides  (as  pyrites)  and  sulphates  (as  gypsum),  or  na- 
tive in  volcanic  regions,  in  vast  beds  mixed  with  gypsum 
and  various  earthy  materials,  from  wliich  it  is  melted 
out.  Symbol  S.  Atomic  weight  32.  The  speciiio  gravity 
of  ordinary  octohedral  sulphur  is  2.05  ;  of  prismatic  sul- 
phur, 1.9G. 

^ff^  It  is  purified  by  distillation,  and  is  obtained  as  a 
lemon-yellow  powder  (by  sublimation),  called  flour,  or 
flomers,  of  sulphur,  or  in  cast  sticks  called  roll  sulphur, 
or  brimstone.  It  bums  with  a  blue  flame  and  a  peculiar 
suffocatinfj  odor.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  gunpowder,  is 
used  on  friction  matches,  and  in  medicine  (as  a  laxative 
and  iiisc(^ticiilp),  but  ita  chief  u.so  is  in  tlio  iiiniiufacturo 
of  .suliiliiuir  .Hid.  Sulpliur  can  he  olitniiinl  in  two  crys- 
talline HKHlifieiitioiiH,  in  uitiiorhiinibic'  oei :!liedrn,  or  in 
nK)n(ii'liiii<-  inisnis,  tlie  lnnner  of  wliieli  is  flie  more  .stable 
at  orilinni-y  tenipei-.Tliire;-:.  Knlplnir  i.s  tlie  type,  in  its 
cliemicMl  rehitinna,  of  a  urnni)  of  elemenl.s,  inchulinc 
.set ('II  ill  III  and  lelluriuiii,  (tailed  collectively  the  .•suljiliur 
(/ruiip,  or  fiiiiiily.  lu  uiauy  respects  sulphur  resembles 
oxygen. 

2.  (Zo'i'il.)  Any  one  of  numei-oua  speeie.s  of  yellow  or 
orange  butterflies  of  tlie  subfamily   I'iirinse;  as,   the 


clouded  sulphur  (Eurymus,  or  Colias,  philodice),  whicb 

is  the  common   yellow 

butterfly  of  the  Eastern  |^^^fess«.X\  A  / 

United  States. 

Amorpboue  snlphnr 
{Chem.),  an  elastic  va^ 
riety  of  sulphur  of  a 
resinous  appearance,  ob- 
tained by  pouring  melt- 
ed sulphur  into  water. 
On  standing,  it  passes 
back  into  a  orittle  crys- 
talline modification.  — 
Liver  of  sulphur.  (Old 
Chem.)  See  Hepae.  — 
Sulphur  acid.  (Chem.)  See 
Sulphacid.  —  Sulphur 
alcohol.  (Chem.)  See  Common  Clouded  Sulphur.  Male. 
Mercaptan.  —  Sulphur  A  Imago  ;  r  r  Wings,  reversed 
a.-ar&tvim['L.]{OldChem.),  to  show  markings.  £  Larva, 
a  golden  yellow  pow- 
der, consistmg  of  antimonic  sulphide,  Sb2S5,  —  formerly 
a  famous  nostrum.  —  Sulphur  base  (Chem.),  an  alkaline 
sulphide  capable  of  acting  as  a  base  in  the  formation  of 
sulphur  salts  according  to  the  old  dual  theory  of  salts. 
[Archaic]  —  Sulphur  dioxide  (Chem.),  a  colorless  gas,  SO2, 
of  a  pungent,  suffocating  odor,  produced  by  the  burning 
of  sulphur.  It  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  production  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  as  a  reagent  in  bleaching ;  —  called 
also  sulphurousanhydride,  aaa  iorraerly  sulphurous  add. 
—  Sulphur  ether  (Chem.),  a  sulphide  of  hydrocarbon  radi- 
cals, formed  like  the  ordinary  ethers,  which  are  oxides, 
but  with  sulphur  in  the  place  of  oxygen.  —  Sulphur  salt 
(Chem.),  a  salt  of  a  sulphacid  ;  a  sulphosalt.  —  Sulphur 
showers,  showers  of  yellow  pollen,  resembling  sulphur  in 
appearance,  often  carried  from  pine  forests  by  the  wind 
to  a  great  distance.  —  Sulphur  trioxide  (Chem.),  a  white 
crystalline  solid,  SO3,  obtained  by  oxidation  of  sulphur 
dioxide.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  a  hissing  noise  and 
the  production  of  heat,  forming  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
employed  as  a  dehydrating  agent.  Called  also  sulphuric 
anhydride,  and  formerly  sulphuric  acid.  —  Sulphur  whale. 
(Zool.)  See  Shlphuk- bottom.  — Vegetable  sulphur  (Bot,), 
lycopodium  powder.    See  under  Lycopodium. 

Sul'pbU-rate  (sul'f  ii-rat ;  277),  a.  [L.  sulphuratus, 
sulfuratus.]  Sulphureous.  [Poetic  &  i?.]    Dr.  H.  More. 

Sul'phU-rate  (-rat),  ■;;.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sulphukateo 
(-ra'ted) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  re,  Sulphueating,]  (Chem.)  To 
sulphurize,     [Arc/iaic] 

Sul'phu-ra'tion  (-ra'shfin),  re.  [Cf.  P.  sulfurationy 
L.  sulphuratio,  sulfuraiio,  a  vein  of  sulphur.]  The  act 
or  process  of  combining  or  impregnating  with  sulphur 
or  its  compounds ;  also,  the  state  of  being  so  combined 
or  impregnated. 

Sul'pbu-ra'tor  (-ra'ter),  re.  An  apparatus  for  impreg- 
nating with,  or  exposing  to  the  action  of,  sulphur ;  es- 
pecially, an  apparatus  for  fumigating  or  bleaching  by 
means  of  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 

Sul'phur-bot'tom  (sOl'fiir-bot'tum),  re,  (Zool.)  A 
very  large  whalebone  whale  of  the  genus  Sibbaldius, 
having  a  yellowish  belly  ;  especially,  S.  sulfureus  of  the 
North  Pacific,  and  S.  borealis  of  the  North  Atlantic ;  — 
called  nl-o  ."/'phur  whale. 


Sulphur-bottom  of  the  Pacific. 


Sul'phu-re'l-ty  (sra'fii-re'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  sulphureous.     [Obs.]  ^     B.  Jonson. 

Sul-phU're-OUS  (sul-fu're-iSs),  o.  [L,  sulphureus, 
sulfureus.]  Consisting  of  sulphur ;  having  the  qualities 
of  sulphur,  or  brimstone ;  impregnated  with  sulphur. 

Her  snakes  untied,  sulphureous  waters  drink.         Pope, 

—  Sul-phu're-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Snl-phu're-ous-ness,  re, 

Sul'phu-ret  (sUl'fii-rSt),  re,  (Chem.)  A  sulphide ;  as, 
a  sulphuret  of  potassium.     [Obsoles.] 

Sul'phu-ret'ed,  a.  (Chem.)  Combined  or  impregnated 
with  sulphur;  sulphurized.    [Written  also  sulphuretted.] 

Snlphureted  hydrogen.  ( Chem.)  See  Hydrogen  sulphide, 
under  Hydrogen. 

Snl-phu'lic  (sul-fu'rik ;  277),  a.     [Cf.  F.  sulfurique.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  sulphur ;  as,  a  sulphuric  smell. 

2.  (Chem.)  Derived  from,  or  containing,  sulphur; 
specifically,  designating  those  compounds  in  which  th» 
element  has  a  higher  valence  as  contrasted  with  the  sul- 
phurous compounds ;  as,  sxdphuric  acid. 

Sulphuric  acid,  (a)  Sulphur  trioxide  (see  under  Sul- 
phur) ;  —  formerly  so  called  on  the  dualistic  theory  of 
salts.  [Obs.]  (b)  A  heavy,  corrosive,  oily  liquid,  H.jSOj, 
colorless  when  pure,  but  usu.ally  yellowish  or  brownish, 
produced  by  the  combined  action  of  sulphur  dioxide, 
oxygen  (from  the  air),  steam,  and  nitric  fumes.  It  at- 
tacks and  dissolves  many  metals  and  other  intractable 
substances,  sets  free  most  acids  from  their  salts,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids, 
of  soda,  of  bleaching  powders,  etc.  It  is  also  a  powerful 
dehydrating  agent,  having  a  strong  affinity  for  water, 
and  eating  and  corroding  jiaper,  wood,  clothing,  etc.  It 
is  thus  used  in  the  ni.anufacture  of  ether,  of  imitation 
parchment,  and  of  nitroglycerin.  It  is  also  used  in  etch- 
ing iron,  in  removing  iron  scale  from  forgings,  in  petio- 
leumreflning,  etc.,  and  in  general  its  manufacture  is  the 
most  important  and  f  niidaniental  of  all  the  choniical  in- 
dustries. Formerly  called  vitriolic  acid,  awii  now  popu- 
larly vitriol,  n\\i\  oil  of  vitriol.  —Tumiag  sulphuric  acid, 
or  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid.  See  JJisulii/iiinc  acid,  un- 
der DisuLPiUiRic.  —  Sulphuric  anhydride,  sulphur  trioxide. 
See  under  Sulphur.  —  Sulphuric  ether,  common  niia^e- 
thetio  ether  ;  —  so  called  becan.se  made  by  the  catalytic 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  alcohol.    See  Ether,  3  (a). 

Sul'phur-lne(8til'frir-Tii0)--In),(r.  Sulphureous.  [/?.] 
Sul'phur-lng,  re.     Exposure  to  the  fumes  of  burning 

sulphur,  as  in  bleaching ;  the  process  of  bleaching  by 

exposure  to  tlio  fumes  of  sulphur. 
Sul'phur-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.     (Chem.)  To  combiuo  or  im- 

prognate  with  sulphur  or  any  of  its  compounds;  as,  tc- 

sttljiliuri;:c  caoutchouc  In  vulcanizing. 


use,    unite,   r«de,   full,    fip,   tUa ;    pity ;    food,   fo~bt  j    out,   oil ;      chair ;    ro  j    sins,   iuk !    then,   thin ;    bow  :    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Snl'phur-OUS  (sfil'ffir-fis),  a.  [L.  sulpkurostis,  sulfu- 
Tosus  :  cf.  F.  sulfureux.']  1.  Of  or  pertainiBg  to  sulphur. 
2.  {Chem.)  (a)  Derived  from,  or  containing,  sulphur; 
specifically,  designating  those  compounds  in  which  the 
element  has  a  lower  valence  as  contrasted  with  the  sul- 
phuric compounds.  (J)  Having  the  characteristic  odor 
of  sulphur  dioxide,  or  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  of  other 
sulphur  compounds. 

Sulphurous  acid,  (ffi)  Sulphur  dioxide.  See  under  SuL- 
PHTJR.  [Obs.]  (b)  An  acid,  HjSOs,  not  known  in  the 
free  state  except  as  a  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  in 
water,  but  fonmng  a  well-known  series  of  salts  (the  sul- 
phites).  —  Sulphurous  anhydride  (CAem.),  sulphur  dioxide. 
See  under  Sdlphuk. 

Sul'phur-wort'  (-wQrf ),  n.  {Bot.)  The  hog's  fennel. 
See  under  Fenkel. 

Sul'phur-y  (-y),  a.  Resembling,  or  partaking  of  the 
nature  of,  sulphur  ;  having  the  qualities  of  sulphur. 

Sal'phur-yl  (-il),  w.  ISulphur  + -yl.']  (Chem.)  The 
hypothetical  radical  SO, ;  —  called  also  sulphon. 

Sulphuryl  chloride,  a  colorless,  pungent,  fuming  liquid, 
S02-C12,  obtauied  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chlbride  on  sulphur  trioxide.  On  treatment  with  water 
it  decomposes  into  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
and  is  hence  called  also  sulphuric  chloranhydride. 

Sul-phy'drate  (sul-fi'drfit),  n.  {Chem.)  A  compound, 
analogous  to  a  hydrate,  regarded  as  a  salt  of  sulphydric 
acid,  or  as  a  derivative  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  which 
one  half  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  base  (as  potas- 
sium sulphydrate,  KSH),  or  as  a  hydrate  in  which  the 
oxygen  has  been  wholly  or  partially  replaced  by  sulphur. 

Sul-phy'dric  (-drik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  is  regarded  as 
an  acid,  especially  when  in  solution. 

Sul-pi'cian  (sfil-pish'an),  n.  [So  called  after  the  par- 
ish of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  of  which  the  founder,  Jean 
Jacques  Olier,  was  pastor  in  1643.]  (JJ.  C  Ch.)  One  of 
an  order  of  priests  established  in  France  in  1642  to  edu- 
cate men  for  the  ministry.  The  order  was  introduced 
soon  afterwards  into  Canada,  and  in  1791  into  the  United 
States.     [Written  also  Sulpitian.'] 

Sul'tan  (siil'tan ;  Ar.  sul-tan'),  n.  [F.  sultan  (cf.  Sp. 
soldan,  It.  sullano,  soldano),  Ar.  sultan  sultan,  domin- 
ion. Cf.  SoLDAN.]  A  ruler,  or  sovereign,  of  a  Moham- 
medan state ;  specifically,  the  ruler  of  the  Turks ;  the 
Padishah,  or  Grand  Seignior ;  —  officially  so  called. 

Sultan  flower.  {Bot.)  See  Sweet  sultan,  under  Sweet. 

Sul-ta'na  (siil-ta'n4.  or  -ta'n4 ;  277),  n.  [It.]  1.  The 
wife  of  a  sultan  ;  a  sultaness. 

2.  pi.  A  kind  of  seedless  raisin  produced  near  Smyrna 
in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Sultana  bird  (Zoiil.),  the  hyacinthine,  or  purple,  galli- 
nule.    See  Must,  under  Gallintile. 

Sul'tan-ate  (sul'tan-at),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sultanal.']  The 
rule  or  dominion  of  a  sultan  ;  sultanship. 

Sul'tan-ess  (-es),  n.    A  sultana. 

Sul-tan'ic  (siil-tSn'Yk),  a.     Pertaining  to  a  sultan. 

Sul'tan-red'  (-tan-red'),  a.    Having  a  deep  red  color. 

Sul'tan-ry  (-ry),  n.  The  dominions  of  a  sultan.  Bacon. 

Sul'tan-sMp,  n.     The  office  or  dignity  of  a  sultan. 

Sul'tan-y  f-y),  n.     Sultanry.     \_Obs.']  Fuller. 

Snl'tri-ly  (-tri-ljr),  adv.    jn  a  sultry  manner. 

Sul'trl-ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  sultry. 

Sul'try  (-try),  a.     \_Compar.  Sultrier  (-tri-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Sultriest.]    [From  Sweltry.]    1.  Very  hot,  burn- 
ing, and  oppressive  ;  as,  Libya's  sultry  deserts. 
Such  as,  born  beneath  the  burning  sky 
And  sultry  sun,  betwixt  the  tropics  he.  Dryden. 

2.  Very  hot  and  moist,  or  hot,  close,  stagnant,  and  op- 
pressive, as  air. 

When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 

Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant.  Addison. 

Sum  (8iim),re.  [OE.  summe,  somme,  OF.  sume,  some, 
F.  somme,  L.  summa,  fr.  summus  highest,  a  superlative 
from  sub  under.  See  Sub-,  and  cf.  Supreme.]  1.  The 
aggregate  of  two  or  more  numbers,  magnitudes,  quanti- 
ties, or  particulars ;  the  amount  or  whole  of  any  niun- 
ber  of  individuals  or  particulars  added  together  ;  as,  the 
sum  of  5  and  7  is  12. 

Take  ye  the  sum  of  all  the  congregation.     iVwm.  i.  2. 

III^°"  Sum  is  now  commonly  applied  to  an  aggregate  of 
numbers,  and  number  to  an  aggregate  of  persons  or 
things. 

2.  A  quantity  of  money  or  currency;  any  amount. 
Indefinitely;  as,  a  sum  of  money;  a  small  sum,  or  a 
large  sum.     "  The  su7n  of  forty  pound."  Chaucer. 

With  a  great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom.    Acts  xxii,  28. 

3.  The  principal  points  or  thoughts  when  viewed  to- 
gether ;  the  amount ;  the  substance ;  compendium ;  as, 
this  is  the  sum  of  all  the  evidence  in  the  case ;  this  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  objections. 

4.  Height ;  completion ;  utmost  degree. 

Thus  have  I  told  thee  aU  my  state,  and  brought 

My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss.  Ililton. 

5.  (Arith.)  A  problem  to  be  solved,  or  an  example  to 
be  wrought  out.  Macaulay. 

A  sum  in  arithmetic  wherein  a  flaw  discovered  at  a  particular 
point  is  ipso  facto  fatal  to  the  whole.  Gladstone. 

A  large  sheet  of  paper  .  .  .  covered  with  long  sums.    Dickens. 

Algebraic  sum,  as  diiBtuigmshedfTOTO.  arithmetical  .mm, 
the  aggregate  of  two  or  more  numbers  or  quantities 
taken  with  regard  to  their  signs,  as  -I-  or  — ,  according  to 
the  rules  of  addition  in  algebra  ;  thus,  the  algebraic  .vnn 
of  —2,  8,  and  —1  is  o.  —  In  sum,  in  short ;  in  brief.  [Obs.] 
'  In  sum,  the  gospel  .  .  .  prescribes  every  virtue  to  our 
conduct,  and  forbids  every  sin."  Rogers. 

Sum,  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Summed  (surnd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Summing.]  [Of.  F.  sommer,  LL.  summare.']  1.  To 
bring  together  into  one  whole  ;  to  collect  into  one 
amount ;  to  cast  up,  as  a  column  of  figures ;  to  ascertain 
the  totahty  of ;  —  usually  with  up. 

The  mind  doth  value  every  moment,  and  then  the  hour  doth 
irather  sum  up  the  moments,  than  divide  the  day.  Bacon. 


2.  To  bring  or  collect  into  a  small  compass  ;  to  com- 
prise in  a  few  words  ;  to  condense  ;  —  usujSly  with  up. 

"  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  in  few  words  sums  up  the 

moral  of  this  fable.  L' Estrange. 

He  sums  their  virtues  in  himself  alone.        Drydeii. 

3.  {Falconry)  To  have  (the  feathers)  fuU  grown;  to 
furnish  with  complete,  or  full-grown,  plumage. 

But  feathered  soon  and  fledge 
They  sumirierf  their  pens  [wingsj.  Milton. 

Sunming  up,  a  compendium  or  abridgment ;  a  recapit- 
ulation ;  a  rt^sum^  ;  a  summary. 

Syn.  —  To  cast  up ;  collect ;  comprise  ;  condense  ;  com- 
prehend ;  compute. 

Su'mac    1  (su'mSk  or  shu'mSk ;  277),  n.     [F.  sumac, 

Sll'macb  )  formerly  sumach  (cf.  Sp.  zumaque),  fr. 
Ar.  summaq.'i  [Written  also  shumacj  1.  {Bot.)  Any 
plant  of  the  genus  Rhus,  shrubs  or  small  trees  with  usu- 
ally compound  leaves  and  clusters  of  small  flowers. 
Some  of  the  species  are  used  in  tanning,  some  in  dyeing, 
and  some  in  medicine.  One,  the  Japanese  Rhus  vernici- 
fera,  yields  the  celebrated  Japan  varnish,  or  lacquer. 

2-  The  powdered  leaves,  peduncles,  and  young  branch- 
es of  certain  species  of  the  sumac  plant,  used  in  tanning 
and  dyeing. 

Poison  sumac.    (Bot.)  See  under  Poison. 

Su-ma'tran  (soo-m'a'tran),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Su- 
matra or  its  inhabitants.  ^  re.     A  native  of  Sumatra. 

SumTJUl  (siim'bul),  n.  [Pers.]  The  musky  root  of 
an  Asiatic  umbelliferous  plant.  Ferula  Sumbul.  It  is 
used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant.    [Written  also  sumbal.l 

—  Sum-bulic  (siim-bulTk),  a. 

Sumless  (sQmlSs),  a.  Not  to  be  summed  up  or  com- 
puted ;  so  great  that  the  amovmt  can  not  be  ascertained  ; 
incalculable  ;  inestimable.     "  Sumless  treasure. "     Pope. 

Suin'ma-rl-ly  (-ma-ri-ly),  adv.  In  a  summary  manner. 

Sum'ma-rist  (-rist),  n.     One  who  summarizes. 

Sum'ma-rize  (-riz),  v.  t.  To  comprise  in,  or  reduce 
to,  a  summary  ;  to  present  briefly.  Chambers. 

Sum'ma-ry  (-rjr),  a.     [Cf.  F.  sommaire.     See  Sum.] 

1.  Formed  into  a  sum ;  summed  up ;  reduced  into  a 
narrow  compass,  or  into  few  words  ;  short ;  brief  ;  con- 
cise ;  compendious  ;  as,  a  summary  statement  of  facts. 

2.  Hence,  rapidly  performed  ;  quickly  executed  ;  as,  a 
summary  process ;  to  take  summary  vengeance. 

Syn.—  Short ;  brief ;  concise  ;  compendious ;  succinct. 

Sum'ma-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Summaries  (-riz).  [F.  sommaire, 
or  L.  summarium.  See  Summary,  a.]  A  general  or  com- 
preliensive  statement ;  an  abridged  account ;  an  abstract, 
abridgment,  or  compendium,  containing  the  sum  or  sub- 
stance of  a  fuUer  account. 

Sum-ma'tion  (sum-ma'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F.  sommation. 
See  Sum,  v.  i.]  The  act  of  summing,  or  forming  a  sum, 
or  total  amount ;  also,  an  aggregate. 

Of  this  series  no  summation  is  possible  to  a  finite  intellect. 

De  Quincey. 

Sum'mer  (siim'mer),  re.  [From  Sum,  v."]  One  who 
sums ;  one  who  casts  up  an  accovmt. 

Sum'mer,  re.  [F.  sommier  a  rafter,  the  same  word  as 
sommier  a  beast  of  burden.  See  Sumpter.]  (Arch.)  A 
large  stone  or  beam  placed  horizontally  on  columns, 
piers,  posts,  or  the  like,  serving  for  various  uses.  Spe- 
cifically :  (a)  The  lintel  of  a  door  or  window.  (6)  The 
commencement  of  a  cross  vault,  (c)  A  central  floor  tim- 
ber, as  a  girder,  or  a  piece  reaching  from  a  wall  to  a 
girder.     CaDed  also  summertree. 

Sum'mer,  re.  [OE.  sumer,  somer,  AS.  sumor,  sumer  ; 
aMn  to  OFries.  sumur,  T>.  zomer,  OS.  sumar,  G.  sommer, 
OHG.  &  Icel.  sumar,  Dan.  sommer,  Sw.  sommar,  W.  haf, 
Zend  hama,  Skr.  sama  year.  V292.]  The  season  of 
the  year  in  which  the  sun  shines  most  directly  upon  any 
region ;  the  warmest  period  of  the  year. 

^W^  North  of  the  equator  summer  is  popularly  taken 
to  include  the  months  of  Jvme,  July,  and  August.  Astro- 
nomically it  may  be  considered,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, to  begin  with  the  summer  solstice,  about  June 
21st,  and  to  end  with  the  autumnal  equinox,  about  Sep- 
tember 22d. 

Indian  summer,  in  North  America,  a  period  of  warm 
weather  late  in  autumn,  usually  characterized  by  a  clear 
sky,  and  by  a  hazy  or  smoky  appearance  of  the  atmos- 
phere, especially  near  the  horizon.  The  name  is  derived 
probably  from  the  custom  of  the  Indians  of  using  this 
time  in  preparation  for  winter  by  laying  in  stores  of  food. 

—  Saint  Martin's  summer.  See  under  Saint.  —  Summer 
bird  (Zodh),  the  wryneck.  [Frov.  i'reg.]  —  Summer  colt, 
the  undulating  state  of  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  when  heated.  [Bng.]  —  Summer  complaint  (J/erf. ), 
a  popular  term  for  any  diarrheal  disorder  occurring  in 
siunmer,  especially  when  produced  by  heat  and  indiges- 
tion. —  Summer  coot  (Zool.),  the  American  gallinule.  [Lo- 
cal, U.  S.]  —  Summer  cypress  (£o^),  an  annual  plant  (A'o- 
chia  Scoparia)  of  the  Goosefoot  family.  It  has  narrow, 
ciliate,  crowded  leaves,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  gardens. 

—  Summer  duck.  (.ZooZ.)  (a)  The  wood  duck.  (6)  The  gar- 
ganey,  or  summer  teal.  See  Illust.  of  Wood  duck,  un- 
der Wood.  —  Summer  fallow,  land  uncTopped  and  plowed, 
etc.,  during  the  summer,  in  order  to  pulverize  the  soil 
and  Irill  the  weeds.  —  Stunmer  rash  {Med.),  pricldy  heat. 
See  under  PrIcklt.  —  Summer  sheldrake  (Zool.),  the 
hooded  merganser.  [Local,  U.  S.]  —  Stunmer  snipe.  (.Zo- 
ol.) (a)  The  dunlin.  (J)  The  common  European  sand- 
piper, (c)  The  green  sandpiper. —  Summer  tanager  (Zool.), 
a  singing  bird  (Pironga  rubra)  native  of  the  Middle  and 
Southern  United  States.  The  male  is  deep  red,  the  fe- 
male is  yellowish  olive  above  and  yellow  beneath.  Called 
also  summer  rerfSi'rd.  —  Stunmer  teal  (Zool.),  the  blue- 
winged  teal.  [Local,  U.  S.]  —  Summer  wheat,  wheat  that  is 
sown  in  the  spring,  and  matures  during  the  summer  fol- 
lowing. See  Sprino  WHEAT.  —  Summer  yellowbird.  (Zool.) 
See  Yellowbird. 

Sum'mer,  v.  i.     \imp.  &  p.  p.  Summered  (-merd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Summering.]    To  pass  the  summer ;  to 
spend  the  warm  season ;  as,  to  summer  in  Switzerland. 
The  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them.    Isa.  xviii.  6. 

Sum'mer,  v.  t.  To  keep  or  carry  through  the  sum- 
mer ;  to  feed  during  the  summer  ;  as,  to  summer  stock. 


Surn'mer-fallow  (siim'mer-fSl'lo),  V.  t.  To  plow 
and  work  in  summer,  in  order  to  prepare  for  wheat  or 
other  crop ;  to  plow  and  let  lie  fallow. 

Sum'mer-house'  (-hous'),  n.;  pi.  Suhmeehouses 
(-houz'ez).  A  rustic  house  or  apartment  in  a  garden  or 
park,  to  be  used  as  a  pleasure  resort  in  summer.      Shak. 

Sum'mer-11-ness  (-li-nes),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  like  summer,     [i?.]  Fuller. 

Sum'mer-sault  (-salt),  1  re.    See  Somersault,  Someb- 

Sum'mer-set  (-sgt),       (     set. 

Sum'mer-stir'  (-ster'),  v.  t.    To  summer-fallow. 

Sum'mer-tide'  (-tid'),  n.     Summer  time. 

Sum'mer-tree'  (-tre'),  re.  [Summer  a  beam  -f  tree.^ 
(^rcA.)  A  summer.     See  2d  Summer. 

Sum'mer-y  (-y),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  summer  ;  like 
summer ;  as,  a  summery  day. 

Sum'mist  (-mist),  n.  One  who  sums  up ;  one  who 
forms  an  abridgment  or  summary.  Sir  E.  Bering. 

Sum'mlt  (siim'mTt),  re.  [F.  sommet,  dim.  of  OF.  som, 
sum,  top,  from  L.  summum,  from  summus  highest.  See 
Sum,  n.]     1.  The  top  ;  the  highest  point. 

Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount.         Shak. 

2.  The  highest  degree ;  the  utmost  elevation ;  the 
acme ;  as,  the  summit  of  human  fame. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  The  most  elevated  part  of  a  bivalve  shell, 
or  the  part  in  which  the  hinge  is  situated. 

Summit  level,  the  highest  level  of  a  canal,  a  railroad,  or 
the  like,  in  surmounting  an  ascent. 

Sum'mlt-less,  a.     Having  no  summit. 

Sum'mlt-y  (-y),  n.  [L.  summitas,  fr.  summus  high- 
est :  cf.  F.  sommite.  See  Sum,  re.]  1.  The  height  or 
top  of  anything.     [Oi.s.]  Swift. 

2.  The  utmost  degree  ;  perfection.    [Obs.'j  Hallywell. 

Sum'mon  (-mun),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Summoned 
(-miind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Summoning.]  [OE.  somonen, 
OF.  sumundre,  semondre,  F.  semondre,  from  (assumed) 
LL.  summonere,  for  L.  summonere  to  give  a  hint;  sub 
under  -|-  monere  to  admonish,  to  warn.  See  Monition, 
and  cf.  SuBMONisH.]  1.  To  call,  bid,  or  cite ;  to  notify 
to  come  or  appear ;  —  often  with  up. 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.  Sftak. 

Trumpets  summon  him  to  war.  Dryden. 

2.  To  give  notice  to,  or  command  to  appear,  as  in 
court ;  to  cite  by  authority ;  as,  to  summon  witnesses. 

3.  {3Iil.)  To  call  upon  to  surrender,  as  a  fort. 

Syn.  —  To  call;  cite;  notify;  convene;  convoke;  ex- 
cite ;  invite  ;  bid.    See  Call. 

Sum'mon-er  (-er),  n.  [OE.  somner,  sompnour,  OF. 
semoneor,  F.  semonneur.  See  Summon,  v.  t."]  One  who 
summons ;  one  who  cites  by  authority ;  specifically,  a 
petty  officer  formerly  employed  to  summon  persons  to 
appear  in  court ;  an  apparitor. 

Sum'mons  (-miinz),  re. ;  pi.  Summonses  (-Sz).  [OE. 
somouns,  OF.  sumunse,  semonse,  semonce,  F.  semonce, 
semondre  to  summon,  OF  p.  p.  semons.   See  Summon,  f .] 

1.  The  act  of  summoning ;  a  call  by  authority,  or  by 
the  command  of  a  superior,  to  appear  at  a  place  named, 
or  to  attend  to  some  duty. 

Special  summcmses  by  the  king,  Hallam. 

This  summons  ,  .  .  unfit  either  to  dispute  or  disobey.    £p.  Fell. 

He  sent  to  summon  the  seditious,  and  to  offer  pardon ;  but 

neither  summons  nor  pardon  was  regarded.         Sir  J.  Hayward. 

2.  {Law)  A  warning  or  citation  to  appear  in  court ; 
a  written  notification  signed  by  the  proper  officer,  to  be 
served  on  a  person,  warning  him  to  appear  in  court  at  a 
day  specified,  to  answer  to  the  plaintiff,  testify  as  a  wit- 
ness, or  the  like. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  demand  to  surrender. 

Sum'mons,  v.  t.   To  summon.    [R.  or  CoHog.']  Swift. 

Sum'ner  (-uer),  re.  A  summoner.    [06i.]  Beau.&Fl. 

Su-moom'  (sii^noom'),  re.     See  Simoom. 

Sump  (siimp),  re.  [Cf.  G.  sumpf  a  sump  in  a  mine,  a 
swamp,  akin  to  LG.  sump,  D.  somp  a  swamp,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
sump,  and  perhaps  to  E.  swamp.']  1.  {MTetal.)  A  round 
pit  of  stone,  lined  with  clay,  for  receiving  the  metal  on  its 
first  fusion.  Ray. 

2.  The  cistern  or  reservoir  made  at  the  lowest  point 
of  a  mine,  from  which  is  pumped  the  water  which  accu- 
mulates there. 

3.  A  pond  of  water  for  salt  works.  Knight.        ^ 

4.  A  puddle  or  dirty  pool.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Sump  fuse,  a  fuse  used  in  blasting  vmder  water.  —  Bump 

men  (Mining),  the  men  who  sink  the  sump  in  a  mine. 
Sumph  (stimf),  re.    A  dunce ;  a  blockhead.    [Scot."] 
Sum'pl-tan  (siim'pi-tSn),  re.     A  kind  of  blowgunfor 
discharging  arrows,  —  used  by  the  savages  of  Borneo  and 
adjacent  islands. 

Sump'ter  (siimp'ter),  re.  [OF.  sommetier  the  driver 
of  a  pack  horse  ;  akin  to  OF.  &  F.  sommier  a  pack  horse, 
L.  sagmarius,  fr.  sagma  a  pack  saddle,  va.  LL.,  a  load, 
Gr.  aayixa.  a  pack  saddle,  fr.  <raTT6iv  to  pack,  load ;  cf. 
Skr.  saj,  saRJ,  to  hang  on.  Cf.  Seam  a  weight,  Summer  a 
beam.]     1.  The  driver  of  a  pack  horse.     [Obs.]     Skeat. 

2.  A  pack ;  a  burden.     [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

3.  An  animal,  especially  a  horse,  that  carries  packs  or 
burdens ;  a  baggage  horse.  Holinshed. 

Sump'ter,  a.  Carrying  pack  or  burdens  on  the  back ; 
as,  a  sumpter  horse ;  a  sumpter  mule.  Bacon. 

Sump'tion  (siimp'shiin),  re.  [L.  sumptio,  iT.  sumere, 
sumpium,  to  take.]    1.  A  taking.     [Obs.]    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  {Logic)  The  major  premise  of  a  syllogism. 

Sump'tU-a-ry  (siimp'tu-a-ry  ;  135),  a.      [L.  sumpiu-  ^ 
arius,  fr.  sumptus  expense,  cost,  fr.  sumere,  sumptum,  ' 
to  take,  use,  spend;   sub  under -)- emere  to  take,  buy: 
ct.  F.  somptuaire.    See  Redeem.]    Relating  to  expense ; 
regulating  expense  or  expenditure.  Bacon. 

Stimptuary  laws  or  regulations,  laws  intended  to  restrain 
or  limit  the  expenditure  of  citizens  in  apparel,  food,  fur- 
niture, etc. ;  laws  which  regulate  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties and  the  wages  of  labor ;  laws  which  forbid  or  restrict 
the  use  of  certain  articles,  as  of  luxurious  apparel. 

Sump'tU-OS'1-ty  (-5s1-ty),  re.     [L.  sumptuositas  :  cf. 


ale,   senate,    care,   &m,    arm,   ask,   final,   ^ ;    eve,   event,    end,   fera,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,   orb,    ddd : 
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F.  sompiuosile.']  Expensiveness ;  costliness  ;  sumptu- 
ousness.     [iJ.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Snmp'tU-OUS  (siimp'tu-us ;  135),  a.  [L.  sumptuosus, 
fr.  sumplus  expense,  cost :  cf.  F.  somptueux.  See  Sumf- 
TUAEY.]  Involving  large  outlay  or  expense  ;  costly  ;  ex- 
pensive ;  hence,  luxurious ;  splendid  ;  magnificent ;  as, 
a  sumptuous  house  or  table ;  sumptuous  apparel. 

We  are  too  magniiicent  and  sumptuous  in  our  tables  and  at- 
tendance. Atterbury. 
She  spoke,  and  turned  her  sumptuous  head,  with  eyee 
Of  shining  expectation  fixed  on  mine.  lennyson. 

—  Sump'tu-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Sump'tu-ous-ness,  n. 

Sun  (sun),  n.     (BoI.)  See  Sdnn. 

Sun  (sun),  n.  [OE.  simne,  sonne,  AS.  sunne  ;  akin  to 
OFries.  simne,  D.  zon,  OS.  &OHG.  sunna,  G.  sonne,  Icel. 
sunna,  Goth,  sunna;  perh.  fr.  same  root  as  L.  sol.  V297. 
Cf.  SoLAE,  South.]  1.  The  luminous  orb,  the  light  of 
which  constitutes  day,  and  its  absence  night ;  the  central 
body  round  which  the  earth  and  planets  revolve,  by  which 
they  are  held  in  their  orbits,  and  from  which  they  re- 
ceive light  and  heat.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  earth 
is  about  92,500,000  miles,  and  its  diameter  about  860,000. 

m^^  Its  mean  apparent  diameter  as  seen  from  the 
earth  is  32'  4",  and  it  revolves  on  its  own  axis  once  in  25J 
days.  Its  mean  density  is  about  one  fourth  of  that  of  the 
earth,  or  1.41,  that  of  water  being  unity.  Its  luminous 
surface  is  called  the  photosphere,  above  which  is  an  en- 
velope consisting  partly  of  hydrogen,  called  the  chromo- 
sphere, wliich  can  be  seen  only  through  the  spectroscope, 
or  at  the  time  of  a  total  solar  eclipse.  Above  the  cliromo- 
sphere,  and  sometimes  extending  out  millions  of  miles,  are 
luminous  rays  or  streams  of  light  which  are  visible  only 
at  the  time  of  a  total  eclipse,  forming  the  solar  corona. 

2.  Any  iieavenly  body  which  forms  the  center  of  a  sys- 
tem of  orbs. 

3.  The  direct  light  or  warmth  of  the  sun  ;  sunshine. 

Lunibs  that  did  frisk  in  the  sun.  Shak. 

4.  That  which  resembles  the  sun,  as  in  splendor  or 
importance  ;  any  source  of  light,  warmth,  or  animation. 

For  the  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield.    Ps.  Ixxiv.  II. 
I  will  never  consent  to  put  out  the  sun  of  sovereignty  to  pos- 
terity. Bikon  Basilike. 

Sun  and  planat  wheels  (Much.),  an  ingenious  contrivance 
for  converting  reciprocating  mo- 
tion, as  that  of  the  worlting  beam 
of  a  steam  engine,  into  rotatory 
motion.  It  consists  of  a  toothed 
wheel  (called  the  su7i  ickeel),  firm- 
ly secured  to  the  shaft  it  is  de- 
sired to  drive,  and  another  wheel 
(called  the  planet  ivheel)  secured 
to  the  end  of  a  connecting  rod. 
By  the  motion  of  the  connecting 
rod,  the  planet  wheel  is  made  to 
circulate  round  the  central  wheel 

on  the  shaft,  communicating  to  „  ,  „,      ^  _,,     , 

this  latter  a  velocity  of  revolution  Sun  and  Planet  wheels. 
the  double  of  its  o^vn.   G.  Francis.     «  ^^^J!,^""}  ^1^'tT 

—  Sun  angel  {ZooD,  a  South  Amer-     f '  ^^  ^^^^  .<^    d     Flv 
ican  humming  bird  of  the  genus     -wlieel 
.ffc^ianf/f/os,  noted  for  its  beautiful 

colors  and  the  brilliant  luster  of  the  feathers  of  its  throat. 

—  Sun  animalcule.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Heliozoa.  —  Sun  bath 
(Med.),  exposure  of  a  patient  to  the  sun's  rays;  insola- 
tion.—Sim  bear  (Zo'dl.),  a  species  of  bear  (Helarctos  Ma- 
layanus)  native  of  Southern  Asia  and  Borneo.  It  has  a 
small  head  and  short  neck,  and  fine  short  glossy  fur, 
mostly  black,  but  brownish  on  the  nose.  It  is  easily  tamed. 
Called  also  bruana,  and  Malayan  bear. 

—  Sun  beetle  (ZooZ.),  any  small  lustrous 
beetle  of  the  genus  Amara.—  Sun  bittern 
(Zo'ol.),  a  singular  South  American  bird 
(Eurypyga  helias),  in  some  respects  re- 
lated both  to  the  rails  and  herons.  It 
is  beautifully  variegated  with  white, 
browuj  and  black.  Called  also  sunbird, 
and  ttger  bittern.  —  Sun  fever  (Med.), 
the  condition  of  fever  produced  by  sun 
stroke. —  Sun  gem  (Zo'ol.),  a  Brazilian 
humming 'bivd(Heliactin eornutus).  Its 
head  is  ornamented  by  two  tufts  of 
bright  colored  feathers,  fiery  crim- 
son at  the  base  and  greenish  yellow 
at  the  tip.  Called  also  horned  hum- 
mer.—Snn    grebe  (Zo'ol.),    the  finfoot.  c,,-„  cic-m  (TT^linr. 

—  Sun  picture,  a  picture  taken  by  the       tinc™nu",s) 
agency  of  the  sun's  rays ;   a   photo- 
graph. —  Sun  spots  (Aslron.),  dark  spots  that  appear  on 

■  the  sun's  disk,  consisting  commonly 
of  a  black  central  portion  with  a  sur- 
I  rounding  border   of  lighter  shade, 
I  and  usually  seen  only  by  the  tele- 
'  scope,  but  sometimes  by  the  naked 
■eye.    They  are  very  changeable  in 
.r^^^^^ti—wT     their   figure   and   dimensions,    and 
^t  »^9^H9r^    I  vary   in   size  from  mere  apparent 
I  points  to   spaces  of  50,000  miles  in 
diameter.      The  term  sun  spots  is 
_i  often  used  to  include  bright  spaces 
Sun  Spots.  (called /af«/.T)  as  well  as  dark  spaces 

(called  macul;i'K  Called  also  solar 
spots.  See  Illustration  in  Appendix.  —  Sim  star  (Zo- 
ol.),  any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  starfishes  belonging 
to  Solasler,  Crossa.iter,  and 
allied  genera,  having  nu- 
merous rays. —Sun  trout 
(Zo'ol.),  the  squeteague.  — 
Sun  wheel.  (Mac/t.)  See  Sun 
and  planet  wlieels,  above.  — 
TTnder  the  sun,  in  the  world ; 
■  on  earth.  "There  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun." 

Eccl.  i.  9. 
1^°"  Sun  is  often  used  in 
the  formation  of  compound 
adjectives  of  obvious  mean- 
ing ;  as,  iiara-bright,  .ra??.-  _ 
dried,  iura-gilt,  «««like,  sun-  Sun  Star  ( Vrossusterpapposus). 
lit,  «Mn-Bcorched,  and  the  like. 

Sun,  V.  t,  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sunned  (siSnd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Sdnnino.]  To  expose  to  the  sun's  rays  ;  to  warm  or 
dry  in  the  sun ;  as,  to  s?in  cloth ;  to  sun  grain. 

Then  to  sun  thyself  in  open  air.  Dryden. 


Jericho    Sunbird    (Cinnyris 
osea),  with  Nest  and  Young. 


Snn'beam'  (siSn'bem'),  n.  [AS.  sunnebeam."]  A  beam 
or  ray  of  the  sun.     " 'Evening  sunbeams."  Keble. 

Thither  came  Uriel,  gliding  through  the  even 
On  a  sunbeam.  Milton. 

Snn'bird'  (-herd'),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  (a)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  small  brilliantly  colored  birds  of  the  fam- 
ily Nectariniid3e,n2itiye  of  Africa,  Southern  Asia,  the  East 
Indies,  and  Australia.  In  external  appearance  and  hab- 
its they  somewhat  resemble 
humming  birds,  but  they  are 
true  singing  birds  (Oscines). 
(fi)  The  sun  bittern. 

Sun'blink'  C-blTnk'),  n.  A 
glimpse  or  flash  of  the  sun. 
IScot.-]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sunlion'net  (-bSn'net),  re. 
A  bonnet,  generally  made  of 
some  thin  or  light  fabric,  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  face,  and 
commoidy  having  a  cape,  — 
worn  by  women  as  a  protec- 
tion against  the  sun. 

SunllOW'  (-bo'),  re.  A 
rainbow  ;  an  iris.  Byron. 

SunOiurn'  (-bOrn'),  v.  t. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Sunburned  (-bflrnd')  or  Sunburnt 
(-bumf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sunburnino.]  To  burn  or 
discolor  by  the  sun ;  to  tan. 

Sunbwnt  and  swarthy  though  she  be.         Dryden. 

Sun'burn',  re.  The  burning  or  discoloration  produced 
on  the  skin  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  tan. 

Sun'-burn'er  (-er),  re.  A  circle  or  cluster  of  gas- 
burners  for  lighting  and  ventilating  public  buildings. 

Sun'burn'ing^,  re.     Sunburn  ;  tan.  Boyle. 

Sun'burst'  (-bQrsf),  re.     A  burst  of  sunlight. 

Sun'dart' (-dart'),  re.  Sunbeam,    [jf?.]   3Irs.  Hemans. 

Sun'day  (-da  ;  48),  re.  [AS.  sunnandseg  ;  sunne,  gen. 
sunnun,  the  sun  -j-  dseg  day ;  akin  to  D.  zondag,  G.  sonn- 
tag  ;  —  so  called  because  this  day  was  anciently  dedicated 
to  the  sun,  or  to  its  worship.  See  Sun,  and  Day.]  The 
first  day  of  the  week,  —  consecrated  among  Christians  to 
rest  from  secular  employments,  and  to  religious  wor- 
ship ;  the  Christian  Sabbath  ;  the  Lord's  Day. 

Advent  Sunday,  Low  Sunday,  Passion  Sunday,  etc.  See 
under  Advent,  Low,  etc. 

Syn.  —  See  Sabbath. 

Sun'day,  a.    Belonging  to  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

Sunday  letter.  See  Dominical  letter,  under  Dominical. 
—  Sunday  schooL    See  under  School. 

Sun'der  (-der),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Sundered  (-derd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sundering.]  [OE.  sundren,  AS.  stm- 
drian  (in  asundrian,  gesundriati),  from  sundor  asunder, 
separately,  apart;  akin  to  D.  zander,  prep.,  ivithout,  G. 
smider  separate,  as  prep.,  without,  sondern  but,  OHG. 
suntar  separately,  Icel.  sundr  asunder,  Sw.  &  Dan.  s'on- 
der,  Goth,  sundro  alone,  separately.]  To  disunite  in 
almost  any  manner,  either  by  rending,  cutting,  or  break- 
ing ;  to  part ;  to  put  or  keep  apart ;  to  separate ;  to  di- 
vide ;  to  sever  ;  as,  to  sunder  a  rope ;  to  sunder  a  limb  ; 
to  sunder  friends. 

It  is  sundered  from  the  main  land  by  a  sandy  plain.    Carew. 

Sun'der,  v.  i.     To  part ;  to  separate,     [i?.]         Shak. 

Sun'der,  re.  [See  Sunder,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Asunder.]  A 
separation  into  parts ;  a  division  or  severance. 

In  sunder,  into  parts.  "  He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cut- 
teth  the  spear  in  sunder."  Ps.  xlvi.  9. 

Sun'der,  v.  t.  To  expose  to  the  sun  and  wind.  [Prov. 
Eng.']  Halliwell. 

Snu'deiW'  (-du'),  re.  {Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  genus 
Drosera,  low  bog  plants  whose 
leaves  are  beset  with  pediceled 
glands  which  secrete  a  viscid 
fluid  that  glitters  like  dewdrops 
and  attracts  and  detains  insects. 
After  an  insect  is  caught,  the 
glands  curve  inward  like  tenta- 
cles and  the  leaf  digests  it.  Called 
also  lustwort. 

Sun'di'al  (-dl'al),  re.  An  in- 
strumeirt;  to  show  the  time  of  day 
by  means  of  the  shadow  of  a  gno- 
mon, or  style,  on  a  plate. 

Sundial  shell  (Zo'6l.\  any  shell 
of  the  genus  Solarium.  See  So- 
larium. 

Sun'dog'  (-dog'),  re.     {Meteor- 
ol.)  A  luminous  spot  occasionally  Sundew  (Drosera  rolun- 
seen  a  few  degrees  from  the  sun,        diiulia).    Reduced, 
supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  in- 
tersection of  two  or  more  halos,  or  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  of  halos. 

Sun'down'  (-doun'),  re.  1.  The  setting  of  the  sun ; 
sunset.     "  When  sundown  skirts  the  moor."    Tennyson. 

2.  A  kind  of  broad-brimmed  sun  hat  worn  by  women. 

Sun'-drled'  (-drid'),  a.  Dried  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
''Sun-dried  brick.'*  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Sun'drles  (-driz),  re.  pi.  Many  different  or  small 
things ;  sundry  things. 

Sun'drl-ly  (-dri-iy),  adv.    In  sundry  ways  ;  variously. 

Sun'dry  (-dry),  a.  [OE.  sundry,  sondry,  AS.  syndrig, 
fr.  sundor  asunder.  See  Sunder,  v.  t.}  1.  Several ;  di- 
vers; more  than  one  or  two ;  various.  "  Sundry  wines." 
Chaucer.     ".SHJic/r)/ weighty  reasons."    S/iak. 

With  many  a  sound  of  smulry  melody.        Clicinccr. 
Sundry  foes  the  rural  realm  surround.        Dryden. 

2.  Separate ;  diverse.     [Ohs.l 

Every  church  almost  had  the  Bible  of  a  sundry  translation. 

Corcrdale. 

All  and  sundry,  all  collectively,  and  each  separately. 

Sun'dry-man  (-dry-man),  n.;  pi.  SuNDUYMEN(-men), 
One  who  deals  in  sundries,  or  a  variety  of  articles. 


Sun'flsh'  (sian'fTsh'),  n.   (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  very  large  oce*- 
anic  plectognath  fish  (Mola  mola,  Mola 
rotunda,  or  Orthagoriscus  mola)  having 
a  broad  body  and  a  truncated  tail,    (i) 
Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  perch- 
like North  American  fresh-water  fishes 
of  the  family  Centrachidse.   They  have  a 
broad,  compressed  body,  and  strong  dor- 
sal spines.    Among  the 
common  species  of  the 
Eastern  United  States 
are  Lepomis    gibbosus 
(called   also   bream, 
pondflsh,   pumpkin 
seed,  and   sunny),   the 
blue  sunfish,  or  dollar- 
dee  {L.  pallidus),  and 
the  long-eared  sunfish 
{L.  auritus).      Several 
of  the  species  are  called 
aiso  pondfish.    (c)  The 
moonfish,     or      blunt-   sunflsh  (.Mola  mo- 
nosed  shmer.     (a)  The  la). 

opah.   (e)  The  basking, 
or  liver,  shark.     (/)  Any  large  jellyfish. 

Sun'ilOW'er  (-flou'er),  re.  Any  plant  of  the  genuS' 
Helianthus ;  —  so  called  probably  from  the  form  andi 
color  of  its  flower,  which  is  a  large  disk  with  yellow  rays. 
The  commonly  cultivated  sunflower  is  Helianthus  an- 
nuus,  a  native  of  America. 

Sung  (sung),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Sing. 

Sun'glass' (siin'glas'),re.  ;pi.  Sunglasses  (-Sz).  A- 
convex  lens  of  glass  for  producing  heat  by  converging 
the  sun's  raya  into  a  focus.  "  Lighting  a  cigar  with  O' 
sunglass."  Hawthorne. 

Sun'glow'  (-glo'),  re.  A  rosy  flush  in  the  sky  seen 
after  sunset. 

Sunk  (sunk),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Sink. 

Sunk  fence,  a  ditch  with  a  retaining  wall,  used  to  divide 
lands  without  defacing  a  landscape  ;  a  ha-ha. 

Sunk'en  (siink''n),  a.  Lying  on  the  bottom  of  a  river 
or  other  water  ;  sunk. 

Sun'less  (sQnles),  a.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  the 
sun  or  its  rays ;  shaded ;  shadowed. 

The  sunken  glen  whose  sunless  shrubs  must  weep.    Syron, 

Sim'light'  (-lit'),  re.     The  light  of  the  sun.        Milton. 

Sun'Iike'  (-lik'),  a.  Like  or  resembling  the  sun.  "A 
spot  of  sunlike  brilliancy."  Tyndall. 

Sun'lit'  (-lit'),  a.    Lighted  by  the  sun. 

Sunn  (sBn),  re.  [Hind,  san,  fr.  Skr.  fana.'\  {Bot.") 
An  East  Indian  leguminous  plant  (Crotalaria  jimcea) 
and  its  fiber,  which  is  also  called  sunn  hemp.  [Written 
also  sun.1 

II  Sun'na  (siin'na),  n.  [Ar.  sunnah  rule,  law.]  A 
collection  of  traditions  received  by  the  orthodox  Moham- 
medans as  of  equal  authority  with  the  Koran. 

Sun'ni-ah  (siSn'nT-a),  re.    One  of  the  sect  of  Simnites. 

Sun'nl-neSS  (siin'nT-nes),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  sunny. 

Sun'nlte  (siin'nit),  re.  One  of  the  orthodox  Moham- 
medans who  receive  the  Sunna  as  of  equal  importance 
with  the  Koran. 

Sun'nud  (sun'nud),  re.  [Hind.,  fr.  Ar.  sanad.']  A 
charter  or  warrant ;  also,  a  deed  of  gift.     [India'] 

Sun'ny  (sHn'ny),  a.  [Compar.  Sunnier  (-uT-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Sunniest.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sun  ;  pro- 
ceeding from,  or  resembling,  the  sun ;  hence,  shining ; 
bright;  brilliant;  radiant.  "Swrerej/ beams."  Spenser. 
" Sunny  locks."    Shak. 

2.  Exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  brightened  or 
warmed  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  as,  a  sunny  room ; 
the  sunny  side  of  a  hill. 

Her  blooming  mountains  and  her  sunny  shores.    Addisoji. 

3.  Cheerful ;  genial ;  as,  a  sunny  disposition. 

My  decayed  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair.  Stiak. 

Sun'ny,  n.    {Zool.)  See  Sunfish  (6). 
Sun'proof  (-proof),  a.    Impervious  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.     "  Darksome  yew,  sunproof."  Marston. 

Snn'rise'  (-riz'),  )  re.     1.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
Sun'ris'lng,         )     sun  above  the  horizon  in  the  morn- 
ing ;    more    generally,   the    time  of    such  appearance, 
whether  in  fair  or  cloudy  weather  ;  as,  to  begin  work  at 
sunrise.     "The  tide  of  «(«»■?>«  swells."  Keble. 

2.  Hence,  the  region  where  the  sun  rises ;  the  east. 
Which  were  beyond  Jordan  toward  the  sunrising. 

Deut.  XV.  47  (R'ev.  Fee). 
Full  hot  and  fast  the  Snxon  rides,  with  rein  of  travel  slack, 
And,  bending  o'er  his  saddle,  leaves  the  sunrise  at  his  back. 

'iVhittier. 
Sun'set'  (-s5t'),  )  re.    1.  The  descent  of  the  sun  below 
Sun'set'ting,      I      the  horizon  ;  also,  the  time  when 
the  sun  sets ;  evening.     Also  used  figuratively. 

'T  is  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore.    Campbell. 
2.  Hence,  the  region  where  the  suii  sets ;  the  west. 
Sunset  shell  (Zo'ol.),  a  West  Indian  marine  bivalve  (Tel- 
lina  raditda)  having  a  smooth  shell  marked  with  radia- 
ting bands  of  varied  colors  resombliiig  those  seen  at  sun- 
set or  before  sunrise  ;  — called  also  risijig  sun. 

Sun'shade'  (-shiid'),  re.  Anything  used  as  a  protec- 
tion from  the  sun's  r.ays.  Specifically :  («)  A  small 
parasol.     (?<)  An  awning. 

Sun'Shine'  (-shin'),  re.  1.  The  light  of  the  suii,  or 
the  place  where  it  shines ;  the  direit  rays  of  the  sun, 
the  place  where  they  fall,  or  the  warmth  aiid  light  which 
they  give. 

But  all  su7isliim\  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  the  equator.  itilton. 

2.  Anything  which  has  a  warming  and  cheering  influ- 
ence like  that  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  ;  warmth ;  illumina- 
tion; brightness. 

That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 

Ami  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favor.  Sllak. 
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Sun'shine'  (sRn'shln'),  a.  Sunshiny  ;  bright.  Shak. 
"  Sunshme  hours. "    Keble. 

Snn'Shln'y  (-j^),  a.  1.  Bright  with  the  rays  of  the 
sun ;  clear,  warm,  or  pleasant ;  as  a  sunshiny  day. 

2.  Bright  like  the  sun  ;  resplen  ent. 

Flashing  beams  of  that  sunshiny  shield.        Spenser. 

3.  Beaming  with  good  spirits ;  cheerful.  "  Her  sun- 
shiny face."  Spenser. 

Sun'squall' {-skvval'),  n.    {Zodl.)  Any  large  jellyfish. 

Sun'   Star'  (star').'    (Zodl.)  See  Sun  star,  under  Sun. 

Sun'sted  (-stSd),  n.  [Sun  -f-  stead  a  place.]  Solstice. 
[Obs.2     "  Ihe  sammer  sunsied."  Holland. 

Sun'stone'  (-ston'),  re.  (Min.)  Arenturine  feldspar. 
See  under  Aventueine. 

Sun'stroke'  (-strok'),  n.  {Med.)  Any  affection  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  sun  on  some  part  of  the  body  ; 
especially,  a  sudden  prostration  of  the  physical  powers, 
with  symptoms  resembling  those  of  apoplexy,  occasioned 
by  exposure  to  excessive  heat,  and  often  terminating  fa- 
tally ;  coup  de  soleil. 

Sun'-struck'  (-struk'),  a.  {3fed.)  Overcome  by,  or 
affected  with,  sunstroke  ;  as,  sun-struck  soldiers. 

Sun'up'  (-up'),  n.    Sunrise.     ILocal,  U.  S.] 

Such  a  horse  as  that  might  get  over  a  good  deal  of  ground 
atWLxt  si(?i»23  and  sundown.  Cooper. 

Sun'ward  (-werd),  adv.    Toward  the  sun. 

Sun'Wise'  (-wiz'),  adv.  In  the  direction  of  the  sun's 
apparent  motion,  or  from  the  east  southward  and  west- 
ward, and  so  around  the  circle ;  also,  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  movement  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  lying 
face  upward. 

Sup  (sup),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Supped  (sJipt) ;  p.  pr. 
&vb.  n.  Supping.]  [OE.  soupen  to  drink,  AS.  supan; 
akin  te  D.  euipen,  G.  saufen,  0H6.  sUfan,  Icel.  supa, 
Sw.  supa,  Dan.  sobe.  Cf.  Sip,  Sop,  Soup,  Supper.]  To 
take  into  the  mouth  with  the  lips,  as  a  liquid  ;  to  take 
or  drink  by  a  little  at  a  time  ;  to  sip. 

There  1  '11  sup 
Balm  and  nectar  in  my  cup.  Crashaw. 

Sup,  n.  A  small  mouthful,  as  of  liquor  or  broth  ;  a 
little  taken  with  the  lips ;  a  sip. 

Tom  Thumb  had  got  a  little  sup.  Drayton. 

Sup,  V.  i.  [See  Supper.]  To  eat  the  evening  meal ; 
to  take  supper. 

I  do  entreat  that  we  may  s>ip  together.  Stiak. 

Sup,  V.  t.    To  treat  with  supper.     [06s.] 

Sup  them  well  and  look  unto  them  all.  Shak. 

Su-pawn'  (su-pan'),  re.  [Of  American  Indian  origin.] 
Boiled  Indian  meal ;  hasty  pudding ;  mush.  [Written 
also  sepawn,  sepon,  and  suppawn.']    ILocal,  U.  <S.] 

Supe  (sup),  n.    A  super.     [Theatrical  Canf] 

Su'per-  (su'per-).  [L.  super  over,  above  ;  akin  to  Gr. 
iffep,  L.  sub  under,  and  E.  over.  See  Over,  and  cf .  Hyper-, 
Sub-,  Supra-,  Sur-.]  1.  A  prefix  signifying  above,  over, 
beyond,  and  hence  often  denoting  in  a  sziperior position, 
in  excess,  over  and  above,  in  addition,  exceedingly  ;  as  in 
SMjoerimpose,  ijjpersede,  SMpematural,  sw^erabundance. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  prefix  formerly  much  used  to  denote 
that  the  ingredient  to  the  name  of  which  it  was  prefixed 
was  present  in  a  large,  or  unusually  large,  proportion  as 
compared  with  the  other  ingredients  ;  as  in  calcium  su- 
perphosphate. It  has  been  superseded  hy  per-,  bi-,  di-, 
acid,  etc.  (as  peroxide,  fticarbonate,  disulphide,  and  acid 
sulphate),  which  retain  the  old  meanings  of  super-,  but 
with  sharper  definition.    Cf.  Acid,  a.,  Bi-,  Di-,  and  Per-. 

Su'per,  n.  A  contraction  of  Supernumerary,  in  sense 
2.     IThealrical  Cant] 

Su'per-a-ble  (su'per-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  superabilis,  from 
superare  to  go  over,  to  surmount,  fr.  super  above,  over.] 
Capable  of  being  overcome  or  conquered ;  surmountable. 
Antipathies  are  generally  superable  by  a  single  effort.    Johnson. 

—  Su'per-a-ble-ness.  n.  —  Su'per-a-bly,  adv. 

Su'per-a-bound'  (-a-bound'),  v.  i.  [L.  superabun- 
dare :  cf.  OF.  superabonder.  See  Super-,  and  Abound.] 
To  be  very  abundant  or  exuberant ;  to  be  more  than  suf- 
ficient ;  as,  the  country  superabounds  with  corn. 

Su'per-a-bun'dance  (-a-biin'dans),  n.  [L.  supera- 
hundantia  :  cf.  OF.  superabondance.\  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  superabundant ;  a  superabundant  quantity ; 
redundancy ;  excess. 

Su'per-a-bun'dant  (-dant),  a.  [L.  superabundans,  p. 
pr.  of  superabundare.  See  Supeeabound.]  Abounding 
to  excess  ;  being  more  than  is  sufficient ;  redundant ;  as, 
superabundant  zeal.  —  Su'per-a-bun'dant-ly,  adv. 

Su'per-a-cid'u-la'ted  (-a-8ld'ii-la't5d),a.  Acidulated 
to  excess.     [iJ.] 

Su'per-add' (-5d'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Superadded; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Superaddino.]  [L.  superuddere.  See 
Super-,  and  Add.]  To  add  over  and  above  ;  to  add  to 
what  has  been  added ;  to  aimex,  as  something  extrinsic. 

The  strength  of  any  living  creature,  in  those  external  mo- 
tions, is  something  distinct  from,  and  superadded  unto,  its  nat- 
ural gravity.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

The  peacock  laid  it  extremely  to  heart  that  he  had  not  the 
nightingale's  voice  superadded  to  the  beauty  of  his  plumes. 

L'  Estrange. 

Su'per-ad-dl'tlon  (-Sd-dish'ilu),  re.  The  act  of  add- 
ing something  in  excess  or  something  extraneous ;  also, 
something  which  is  added  in  excess  or  extraneously. 

This  superadditicm.  is  nothing  but  fat.        Arhuthnot. 

Su'per-ad-ven'ient  (-ven'yent),  a.  Coming  upon; 
coming  in  addition  to,  or  in  assistance  of,  something.  [.R.] 

He  has  done  bravely  by  the  superadvenient  assistance  of  his 
God.  Ih-.  H.  More. 

Su'per-al'1-men-ta'tion  (-al'T-mSn-ta'shiJn),  re.  The 
act  of  overfeeding,  or  making  one  take  food  in  excess  of 
the  natural  appetite  for  it. 

Su'per-al'tar  (-aVter),  re.  (Arch.)  A  raised  shelf  or 
stand  on  the  back  of  an  altar,  on  which  different  objects 
can  be  placed  ;  a  predella  or  gradino. 

Su'per-an-gel'lo  (-an-j5I'ik),  a.  Superior  to  the  an- 
gels in  nature  or  rank.     [iJ.]  Milman. 

Sn'per-an'nu-ate  (-an'ii-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Super- 


annuated (-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Superannuatino.] 
[Pref.  super-  +  L.  annus  a  year.]  1.  To  impair  or  dis- 
qualify on  account  of  age  or  infirmity.      Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  'To  give  a  pension  to,  on  accoimt  of  old  age  or  other 
infirmity  ;  to  cause  to  retire  from  service  on  a  pension. 

Su'per-an'nu-ate  (su'per-5n'u-at),  v.  i.  To  last  be- 
yond the  year ;  —  said  of  annual  plants.     [Obs."]    Bacon. 

Su'per-an'nu-a'tion  (-an'ii-a'shiin),  re.     The  state  of 
being  superannuated,  or  too  old  for  office  or  business ; 
the  state  of  being  disqualified  by  old  age ;  decrepitude. 
The  world  itself  is  in  a  state  of  superannuation.    Cowper. 

Slyness  blinking  through  the  watery  eye  of  superannuation. 

Coleridge. 

Sn-perb'  (su-perb'),  a.  [F.  superbe,  L.  superbus,  fr. 
super  over.  See  Super-.]  1.  Grand  ;  magnificent ;  au- 
gust ;  stately  ;  as,  a  superb  edifice ;  a  superb  colonnade. 

2.  Rich ;  elegant ;  as,  superb  furniture  or  decorations. 

3.  Showy ;  excellent ;  grand  ;  as,  a  superb  exhibition. 
Superb  paradise  bird  (Zodl.),  a  bird  of  paradise  (Para- 

disa-a,  or  Lophorinu,  sujjerba)  having  the  scapulars  erect- 
ile and  forming  a  large  ornamental  tuft  on  each  shoul- 
der, and  a  large  gorget  of  brilliant  feathers  on  the  breast. 
The  color  is  deep  violet,  or  nearly  black,  with  brilliant 
green  reflections.     The  gorget  is  bright  metallic  green. 

—  Superb  warbler.    (Zool.)  See  Blue  wren,  under  Wren. 

—  Su-perbly,  adv.  —  Su-perb'ness,  re. 

Su-per'bl-ate  (sii-per'bi-at),  v.  t.  [Cf.  L.  superbiare.] 
To  make  (a  person)  haughty.     [Obs.  &  jE.]        Feltham. 

Su'per-car'bon-ate  (su'per-kar'b5n-at),  re.  (Chem.) 
A  bicarbonate.     [Obsoles.] 

Su'per-car'bu-ret'ed  (-bii-rEt'5d),  a.  (Chem.)  Bicar- 
bureted.    [Written  also  supercarburetted.']    [Obsoles.] 

Su'per-car'gO  (-kar'gS),  n.  [Super-  -\-  cargo  :  cf.  Sp. 
sobrecargo.  Cf.  Surcharge.]  An  officer  or  person  in  a 
merchant  ship,  whose  duty  is  to  manage  the  sales,  and 
superintend  the  commercial  concerns,  of  the  voyage. 

Su'per-car'pal  (-kiir'pal),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  above, 
or  in  the  upper  part  of,  the  carpus. 

Su'per-ce-les'Ual  (-se-lgs'chal),  a.  [Pref.  super-  + 
celestial :  cf .  L.  supercaelestis.]  1.  Situated  above  the 
firmament,  or  great  vault  of  heaven.  Waterland. 

2.  Higher  than  celestial ;  superangelic. 

Su'per-charge' (-charj'),  v.  t.  pmp.  &  p.  p.  Super- 
charged (-charjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Supercharging 
(-char'jing).]  [Pref.  super-  -\-  charge.  Cf.  Suechaege.] 
(Her.)  To  charge  (a  bearing)  upon  another  bearing  ;  as, 
to  supercharge  a  rose  upon  a  fess. 

Su'per-charge'  (su'per-charj'),  n.  (Her.)  A  bearing 
charged  upon  another  bearing.     [iJ.] 

Su'per-chem'ic-al  (-kem'I-kal),  a.  Above  or  beyond 
chemistry  ;  inexplicable  by  chemical  laws.    J.  Le  Conte. 

Su-perch'er-y  (sii-perch'er-J),  re.  [F.  supercherie.] 
Deceit ;  fraud  ;  imposition.     [Obs.  &  JJ.] 

Sn'per-Cil'1-a-ry  (su'per-sll'l-a-ry  or  -sTl'ya-rJ),  a. 
[L.  supercilium  an  eyebrow.  See  Supercilious.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  eyebrows ;  supraorbital. 

2.  (Zodl. )  Having  a  distinct  streak  of  color  above  the 
eyes  ;  as,  the  superciliary  woodpecker. 

Su'per-cil'l-OUB  (-i-iis  or  -yiSs;  277),  a.  [L.  super- 
ciliosus,  fr.  supercilium  an  eyebrow,  pride  ;  super  over, 
+  cilium  an  eyelid  ;  probably  akin  to  celare  to  conceal. 
Cf.  Conceal.]  Lofty  with  pride ;  haughty;  dictatorial; 
overbearing ;  arrogant ;  as,  a  supercilious  officer ;  a  su- 
perciliousaXr ;  supercilious  behavior. — Su'per-cU'l-OUS- 

ly,  adv.  —  Su'per-cU'1-ous-ness,  re. 

II  Su'per-cil'1-um  (-sil't-um),  n.  [L.]  (Zodl.)  The 
eyebrow,  or  the  region  of  the_eyebrows. 

Su'per-CO-lum'm-a'tlon  (eu'per-k6-liim'nl-a'shan),  re. 
(Arch.)  The  putting  of  one  order  above  another;  also, 
an  architectural  work  produced  by  this  method  ;  as,  the 
putting  of  the  Doric  order  in  the  ground  story,  Ionic 
above  it,  and  Corinthian  or  Composite  above  this. 

Su'per-COn-cep'tion  (-k8n-s5p'shiin),  re.  (Physiol.) 
Superfetation.     fffi.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Su'per-con'se-quence  (-kSn'ae-kwSns),  re.  Remote 
consequence.     [Obs."]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Su'per-cres'cence  (-krSs'sens),  re.  [See  SuPERCEEs- 
cent.]  That  which  grows  upon  another  growing  thing ; 
a  parasite.     [2?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Su'per-cres'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  supercrescens,  p. 
pr.  oi  supercrescere ;  super  above  +  creicere  to  grow.] 
Growing  on  some  other  growing  thing.     [J^-l   Johnson. 

Su'per-cre-ta'ceous  (-kre-ta'shvis),  a.  (Geol.)  Same 
as  Supeaceetaoeous. 

Su'per-cu'rl-ous  (-ku'rT-iis),  a.  Excessively  curious 
or  inquisitive.  Evelyn. 

Su'per-dom'1-nant  (-dom'i-nant),  re.  (Mus.)  The 
sixth  tone  of  the  scale  ;  that  next  above  the  dominant ; 

—  called  also  submediant. 

Su'per-em'1-nence  (-Sml-nens), )  re.     [L.  superemi- 

Su'per-em'l-nen-cy  (-nen-sj?),  )  nentia.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  supereminent ;  distinguished 
eminence  ;  as,  the  supereminence  of  Cicero  as  an  orator, 
or  of  Lord  Chatham  as  a  statesman.  Ayliffe. 

He  was  not  forever  beset  with  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
supereminence.  Prof.  Wilson. 

Su'per-em'i-nent  (-nent),  a.  [L.  supereminens,  p.  pr. 
of  supereminere.  See  Super-,  and  Eminent.]  Eminent 
in  a  superior  degree ;  surpassing  others  in  excellence ; 
as,  a  supereminent  divine ;  the  supereminent  glory  of 
Christ.  —  Su'per-em'l-nent-ly,  adv. 

Su'per-er'O-gant  (-er'S-gant),  a.  [L.  supererogans, 
p.  pr.     See  Supeeeroqate.]     Supererogatory.     [Obs.] 

Su'per-er'o-gate  (-gat),  v.  i.   [imp.  &p.  p.  Superer- 

ogated  (-ga'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Supeeeeogating.]  [L. 
supererogatus,  p.  p.  of  supererogare  to  spend  or  pay  out 
over  and  above ;  super  over,  above  +  erogare  to  expend 
or  pay  out  money  from  the  public  treasury  after  asking 
the  consent  of  the  people.  See  Super-,  and  Erogate, 
Rogation.]  To  do  more  than  duty  requires ;  to  perform 
works  of  supererogation ;  to  atone  (for  a  deficiency  in 
another)  by  means  of  a  surplus  action  or  quality. 

The  fervency  of  one  man  in  prayer  can  not  supererogate  for 
the  coldness  of  another.  Milton. 


Su'por-er'0-ga'tlon  (su'per-gr'o-ga'shiin),  w.  [L.  su- 
pererogatio  a  payment  in  addition.]  The  act  of  super- 
erogating ;  performance  of  more  than  duty  or  necessity 
requires. 

Works  of  sapererogation  (R.  C.  Ch.),  those  good  deeds 
believed  to  have  been  performed  by  saints,  or  capable  of 
being  performed  by  men,  over  and  above  what  is  required 
for  their  own  salvation. 

Su'per-e-rog'a-tive  (-e-r5g'a-ti  v),  a.  Supererogatory. 

Su'per-e-rog'a-tO-ry  (-to-rj?),  a.  Performed  to  an 
extent  not  enjoined,  or  not  required,  by  duty  or  necessity ; 
as,  supererogatory  services.  Howell. 

Su'per-es-sen'tlal  (-es-sen'shol),  a.  Essential  above 
others,  or  above  the  constitution  of  a  thing.        J.  Ellis. 

Su'per-eth'lc-al  (-Sth'I-kal),  a.  More  than  ethical ; 
above  ethics.  ^  Bolingbroke. 

Su'per-ex-alt'  (-Sgz-alf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Supee- 
exalted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  ri.  Superexaltinq.]  To  exalt  to 
a  superior  degree ;  to  exalt  above  others.  Barrow. 

Stt'per-es'al-ta'tlon  (-Sgz'al-ta'shiln),  n.  Elevation 
above  the  common  degree.  Holyday. 

Su'per-ex'cel-lence  (-Sk'sSl-lens),  re.  Superior  excel- 
lence ;  extraordinary  excellence. 

Su'per-ex'cel-lent  (-lent),  a.  [Pref.  super-  -f  exceU 
lent:  cf.  L.  superexcellens.']  Excellent  in  an  uncommon 
degree ;  very  excellent.  Drayton. 

Su'per-es'Cl-ta'tion  (-Sk'sl-ta'shun),  re.  Excessive, 
or  more  than  normal,  excitation. 

Su'per-es-cres'cence  (-5ks-kres'sens),  re.  Something 
growing  superfluously. 

Su'per-Jam'i-ly  (su'per-f5m'i-iy),  re.  (Zodl.)  A  group 
intermediate  between  a  family  and  a  suborder. 

Su'per-fec'un-da'Uon  (-fek'tin-da'shiSn),  re.  (Phys- 
iol. )  Fertilization  of  two  ova,  at  the  same  menstruation, 
by  two  different  acts  of  coition. 

Su'per-fe-cun'dl-ty  (-fe-k!in'dT-ty),  re.  Superabun* 
dant  fecundity  or  multiplication  of  the  species. 

Su'per-fe'tate  (-fe'tat),  v.  i.    [L.  superfetare  ;  super 

above,  over  -^fetare  to  bring  forth.]     To  conceive  after 

a  prior  conception,  but  before  the  birth  of  the  offspring. 

The  female  ...  is  said  to  superfetaie.  Grew. 

Su'per-fe-ta'tion  (-fe-ta'shiSn),  re.  [Cf.  F.  superfeta- 
tion.] (Physiol.)  The  formation  of  a  fetus  as  the  result 
of  an  impregnation  occurring  after  another  impregnation 
but  before  the  birth  of  the  offspring  produced  by  it. 
This  is  possible  only  when  there  is  a  double  uterus,  or 
'where  menstruation  persists  up  to  the  time  of  the  second 
impregnation. 

It  then  became  a  superfetation  upon,  and  not  an  ingredient  in, 
the  national  character.  Coleridge. 

Su'per-lete' (sO'per-fet'),?).  i.   To  superfetate.  [Obs.] 

Su'per-fete',  v.  t.  To  conceive  (another  fetus)  after  a 
former  conception.     [Obs.]  Howell. 

Su'per-llce  (-f Is),  re.    A  superficies.    [06«J   Vryden. 

Su'per-fl'clal  (-f ish'al),  a.  [L.  superficialis:  cf.  F. 
superflciel.  See  Superficies.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  superficies,  or  surface  ;  lying  on  the  surface ;  shallow  j 
not  deep ;  as,  a  superficial  color ;  a  superficial  covering ; 
superficial  measure  or  contents ;  superficial  tillage. 

2.  Reaching  or  comprehending  only  what  is  obvious  or 
apparent ;  not  deep  or  profound ;  shallow  ;  —  said  espe- 
cially in  respect  to  study,  learning,  and  the  like ;  as,  a 
superficial  scholar  ;  superficial  knowledge. 
This  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise.  Shak. 

He  is  a  presumptuous  and  superficial  writer.     Burke. 

That  superficial  judgment,  which  happens  to  be  right  without 
deserving  to  be  so.  J.  R.  Newman. 

—  Su'per-fl'clal-ly,  adv.  ■—  Sn'per-f I'cial-ness,  re. 

Su'per-fi'clal-ist,  re.  One  who  attends  to  anything 
superficially  ;  a  superficial  or  shallow  person  ;  a  sciolist ; 

Su'per-fl'cl-al'l-ty  (-flsh'i-511-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  super- 
fieialiie.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  superficial; 
also,  that  which  is  superficial.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Su'per-fi'clal-ize  (-f  Ish'cl-Iz),  v.  t.  To  attend  to,  or  to 
treat,  superficially,  or  in  a  shallow  or  slighting  way.    [i2.] 

It  is  a  characteristic  weakness  of  the  day  to  superficialize 
evil.  £.F.  Whipple. 

Su'per-H'cl-a-ry  (-fTshT-fi-rJ),  re.  (Rom.  Law)  One 
to  whom  a  right  of  surface  occupation  is  granted ;  one 
who  pays  quitrent  for  a  house  built  upon  another  man's 
ground. 

Su'per-fi'cl-a-ry,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  super- 
ficies, or  surface ;  superficial. 

2.  (Rom.  Law)  Situated  or  built  on  another  man'a 
land,  as  a  house. 

Su'per-fl'cles  (-flsh'ez  or  -f ish1-ez ;  277),  n.  [L.,  fr. 
super ahove,  ovei-\-facies  make,  figure,  shape.  See  Stm- 
FACE.]  1.  The  surface  ;  the  exterior  part,  superficial 
area,  or  face  of  a  thing. 

2.  (Civil  Law)  (a)  Everything  on  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  ground,  or  of  a  building,  so  closely  connected 
by  art  or  nature  as  to  constitute  a  part  of  it,  as  houses, 
or  other  superstructures,  fences,  trees,  vines,  etc.  (6) 
A  real  right  consisting  of  a  grant  by  a  landed  proprietor 
of  a  piece  of  ground,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
long  building  leases  granted  by  landholders  in  England, 
in  consideration  of  a  rent,  and  under  reservation  of  the 
ownership  of  the  soil.  Bouvier.     Wharton. 

Su'per-tUie  (su'per-fln),  a.  1.  Very  fine,  or  most 
fine  ;  being  of  surpassing  fineness ;  of  extra  nice  or  fine 
quality  ;  as,  superfine  cloth. 

2.  Excessively  fine  ;  too  nice ;  over  particular ;  as, 
superfine  distinctions  ;  superfine  tastes. 

Su'per-flne'ness,  re.     The  state  of  being  superfine. 

Su'per-fin'i-cal  (-fin'T-kal),  a.     Extremely  finical. 

Su-per'Ilu-ence  (sii-per'flii-eus),  re.  [L.  superfluens, 
p.  pr.  of  superfluere  to  flow  or  run  over.  See  Super- 
FLtious.]     Superfluity.     [Obs.]  Hammond.^ 

Su'per-Ilu'i-tant  (sii'per-fiii'T-tant),  a.  [L.  super 
above  -\-  fluilans,  p.  pr.  oifluitare  intensive  fr.  fluere  to 
flow.]  Floating  above  or  on  the  surface.  [Obs.]  Sir 
T.  Browne.  —  Su'per-flu'l-tance  (-tans),  re.     [Obs.] 
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Sn'per-flu'l-ty  (su'per-flut-tj?),  n. ;  pi.  SuPERFim- 
4iHS  (-tiz).  [F.  superfluity,  L.  superfluitas.  See  Supeei'LTI- 
OU8.]  1.  A  greater  quantity  than  is  wanted ;  superabun- 
dance ;  as,  a  superfluity  of  water ;  a  superfluity  of  wealth. 

A  quiet  mediocrity  is  etill  to  be  preferred  before  a  troubled 
tuperfluity.  Suckling. 

2.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  superfluous ;  excess. 
"  By  superfluity  abominable. "  Chaucer. 

3.  Something  beyond  what  is  needed ;  something  which 
serves  for  show  or  luxury. 

Syn.  —  Superabundance  ;  excess ;  redundancy. 

Su-per'flu-OUS  (sfi-per'flii-iis),  a.  [h.superfluusover- 
flowing ;  super  over,  above  -{-fluere  to  flow.  See  Su- 
per-, and  Fluent.]  More  than  is  wanted  or  is  sufficient ; 
rendered  unnecessary  by  superabundance ;  vmnecessary  ; 
useless ;  excessive ;  as,  a  superfluous  price.  Shak. 

An  authority  which  makes  all  further  argument  or  illustra- 
tion  superflifous.  E.  Everett. 

Supertnons  interval  (Mus.),  an  interval  that  exceeds  a 
major  or  perfect  interval  by  a  semitone. 

Syn.  —  Unnecessary ;  useless;  exuberant;  excessiYe  ; 
redundant;  needless. 
—  Su-per'flu-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Su-pei'fla-ons-nesB,  n. 

Su'per-flux  (su'per-fliiks),  n.  Superabundance ;  su- 
perfluity ;  an  overflowing.     [i2.]  Shak. 

Su'per-fOB-ta'tlon  (-fe-ta'shun),  n.    Superfetation. 

Su'per-fO'U-a'tlon  (-fo'li-a'shSn),  n.  Excess  of  folia- 
tion. Sir  T.  Browne. 

Su'per-Jron'tal  (-frSn'tol),  ra.  (Eccl.)  A  cloth  which 
is  placed  over  the  top  of  an  altar,  and  often  hangs  down 
a  few  inches  over  the  frontal. 

Su'per-fuse'  (-fnz'),  v.  t.  To  pour  (something)  over 
or  on  something  else.     [06s.]  Evelyn. 

Su'per-heat'  (su'per-hef),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Su- 
TEKHEATED  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Superheating.]  I.  To  heat 
too  much  ,  to  overheat ;  as,  to  superheat  an  oven. 

2.  {Steam  Engine)  To  heat,  as  steam,  apart  from  con- 
tact with  water,  until  it  resembles  a  perfect  gas. 

Su'per-heat',  n.  The  increase  of  temperature  com- 
municated to  steam  by  superheating  it. 

Su'per-heat'er  (-er),  n.  (Steam  Engine)  An  appa- 
ratus for  superheating  steam. 

Su'per-hlve'  (-hiv'),  n.  A  removable  upper  part  of  a 
hive.    The  word  is  sometimes  contracted  to  super. 

Su'per-hn'man  (-hu'man),  a.  Above  or  beyond  what 
is  human ;  sometimes,  divine ;  as,  superhuman  strength  ; 
superhuman  wisdom. 

Su'per-lm-pose'  (-Tm-poz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Su- 
perimposed (-pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Superimposing.] 
To  lay  or  impose  on  something  else ;  as,  a  stratum  of 
earth  superimposed  on  another  stratum.  —  Su'per-im'- 
pO-8l'tlon  (-Im'po-zIsh'Qn),  n. 

Su'per-iiu'preg-na'tlon  (-prSg-na'shiin),  ».  The  act 
of  impregnating,  or  the  state  of  being  impregnated,  in 
addition  to  a  prior  impregnation  ;  superfetation. 

Su'per-in-com'bence  (-Tn-kiimOjens),  1  n.    The  qual- 

Su'per-ln-cumlien-cy  (-ben-sj?),  )     ity  or  state 

of  being  superincumbent. 

Su'per-ln-CUin1)ent  (-bent),  a.  [L.  superincumbens, 
p.  pr.  of  superineumbere.  See  Super-,  and  Incumbent.] 
Lying  or  resting  on  something  else. 

Su'per-in-dace'  (-dus'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Superin- 
duced (-dust') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Superinducing  (-dii'- 
sTng).]  [Pref.  super-  +  induce:  cf.  L.  superinducere 
to  draw  over.]  To  bring  in,  or  upon,  as  an  addition  to 
something. 

Long  custom  of  sinning  superinduces  upon  the  soul  new  and 
absurd  desires.  South. 

Su'per-in-duce'ment  (-diis'ment),  n.  Superinduction. 

Su'per-ln-duc'tion  (-dlik'shiin),  ».  The  act  of  super- 
inducing, or  the  state_of  being  superinduced.  South. 

Su'per-in-fuse'  (-fuz'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-  -f-  infuse  : 
cf.  L.  superin/undere,  superinfusum  to  pour  over.]  To 
infuse  over.     [iJ.] 

Su'per-in-]ec'tlon  (-jSk'shiin),  n.  An  injection  suc- 
ceeding another. 

Su'per-in-spect'  (-spSkf),  v.  t.  [Pref.  super-  -f-  in- 
spect: cf.  L.  superinspicere,  superinspectum.']  To  over- 
see ;  to  superintend  by  inspection.     [JJ.]        Maydman. 

Su'per-ln'sti-tU'tion  (-tn'stl-tu'shiin),  n.  One  insti- 
tution upon  another,  as  when  A  is  instituted  and  admit- 
ted to  a  benefice  upon  a  title,  and  B  is  instituted  and 
admitted  upon  the  presentation  of  another.  Bailey. 

Su'per-ln'tel-lec'tu-al  (-tSl-lSk'tii-al ;  135),  o.  Being 
above  intellect. 

Sn'per-ln-tend'  (-Tn-tSnd'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Super- 
niTENDED ;  p.  pr.  Si  vb.  n.  Superintending.]  [L.  super- 
intendere.  See  Super-,  and  Intend.]  To  have  or  exer- 
cise the  charge  and  oversight  of;  to  oversee  with  the 
power  of  direction ;  to  take  care  of  with  authority ;  to 
supervise ;  as,  an  oflBcer  superintends  the  building  of  a 
ship  or  the  construction  of  a  fort. 

The  king  may  appoint  a  council,  who  may  superintend  the 
•works  of  this  nature.  Bacon. 

Syn.-  Superintend,  Supervise.  These  words  in  gen- 
eral use  are  synonymous.  As  sometimes  used,  supervise 
implies  the  more  general,  and  superintend,  the  more  par- 
ticular and  constant,  inspection  or  direction.  Among  ar- 
chitects there  is  a  disposition  to  use  the  word  supervise 
in  the  sense  of  a  general  oversight  of  the  main  points  of 
construction  with  reference  to  the  design,  etc.,  and  to 
employ  the  word  superintend  to  signify  a  constant,  care- 
ful attention  to  all  the  details  of  construction.  But  this 
technical  distinction  is  not  firmly  established. 

Su'per-ln-tend'ence  (-ens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  surinten- 
dance.']  The  act  of  superintending ;  care  and  oversight 
for  the  purpose  of  direction  ;  supervision.  Barrow. 

Syn.  —  Inspection  ;  oversight ;  care ;  direction  ;  con- 
'  trol ;  guidance. 

Su'per-in-tend'en-cy  (■en-sf),  n. ;  pi.  -cies  (-sTz). 
The  act  of  superintending ;  superintendence.  Boyle. 

Su'per-in-tend'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  superintendens,  p.  pr. 
"^36  Superintend.]    Overseeing ;  superintending. 


Sn'per-ln-tend'ent  (su'per-In-t5nd'ent),  n.  [Cf.  OF. 
superintendant,  F.  suriniendant.  Cf.  Suhintendant.] 
One  who  has  the  oversight  and  charge  of  some  place, 
institution,  or  organization,  affairs,  etc.,  with  the  power 
of  direction ;  as,  the  superintendent  of  an  almshouse ; 
the  superintendent  of  public  works. 

Syn.  — Inspector;  overseer;  manager ;  director ;  cu- 
rator ;  supervisor. 

Su'per-in-tend'er  (-er),  re.     A  superintendent.     [iJ.] 

Su'per-ln-vest'1-ture  (-Tn-vSst'I-tvir ;  135),  n.  An 
outer  vestment  or  garment.     [iJ.]  Bp.  Home. 

Su-pe'ri-or  (sii-pe'ri-er),  a.  [L.,  compar.  of  superus 
being  above,  fr.  super  above,  over  ■  cf.  F.  superieur.  See 
Super-,  and  cf.  Supreme.]  1.  More  elevated  in  place  or 
position  ;  higher  ;  upper  ;  as,  the  superior  limb  of  the 
sun ;  the  superior  part  of  an  image. 

2.  Higher  in  rank  or  office  ;  more  exalted  in  dignity ; 
as,  a  superior  officer  ;  a  superior  degree  of  nobility. 

3.  Higher  or  greater  in  excellence ;  surpassing  others 
in  the  greatness,  goodness,  or  value  of  any  quality ; 
greater  m  quantity  or  degree ;  as,  a  man  of  superior 
merit,  or  of  superior  bravery. 

4.  Beyond  the  power  or  influence  of  ;  too  great  or  firm 
to  be  subdued  or  affected  by  ;  —  with  to. 

There  is  not  in  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy  than  a  great 
man  superior  to  his  sufferings.  Spectator. 

5.  More  comprehensive,  as  a  term  in  classification ;  as, 
a  genus  is  superior  to  a  species. 

6.  (Bot.y  (a)  Above  the  ovary ;  —  said  of  parts  of  the 
flower  which,  although  normally  below  the  ovary,  adhere 
to  It,  and  so  appear  to  originate  from  its  upper  part ; 
also  of  an  ovary  when  the  other  floral  organs  are  plainly 
below  it  in  position,  and  free  from  it.  (b)  Belonging  to 
the  part  of  an  axillary  flower  which  is  toward  the  main 
stem ;  posterior,  (c)  Pointing  toward  the  apex  of  the 
fruit ;  ascending  ;  —  said  of  the  radicle. 

Superior  conjonctlon,  Superior  planets,  etc.  See  Con- 
junction, Planet,  etc.  —  Superior  figure,  Superior  letter 
{Print.),  a  figure  or  letter  printed  above  the  line,  as  a 
reference  to  a  note  or  an  index  of  a  power,  etc. ;  as,  in 
X-  +  y",  2  is  a  superio'.  figure,  n  a  superior  letter.  Cf. 
Inferior  figure,  under  Infesicb. 

Su-pe'rl-or,  n.  1.  One  who  is  above,  or  surpasses, 
another  in  rank,  station,  office,  age,  ability,  or  merit; 
one  who  surpasses  in  what  is  desirable ;  as,  Addison  has 
no  superior  as  a  writer  of  pure  English. 

2.  {Eccl.)  The  head  of  a  monastery,  convent,  abbey, 
or  the  like. 

Su-pe'rl-or-ess,  n.  {Eccl.)  A  woman  who  acts  as  chief 
in  a  convent,  abbey,  or  nunnery  ;  a  lady  superior. 

Su-pe'rl-Or'l-ty  (-Sr'I-tjr),  n.  [Cf.  P.  superiority,  LL. 
superioritas."]  The  quality,  state,  or  condition  of  being 
superior ;  as,  superiority  of  rank  ;  superiority  in  merit. 

Syn. — Preeminence ;  excellence ;  predominancy ;  prev- 
alence ;  ascendency ;  odds ;  advantage. 

Su-pe'rl-or-ly  (siJ-pe'rl-er-lJ?),  adv.  In  a  superior 
position  or  manner. 

Su'per-Ja'cent  (su'per-ja'sent),  a.  [L.  superjacens, 
p.  pr.  of  superjacere  ;  super  above  -j-  jacere  to  lie.]  Sit- 
uated immediately  above  ;  as,  superjacent  rocks. 

Su'per-Ia'tlon  (-la'shiin),  n.  [L.  superlatio.  See  Su- 
perlative.] Exaltation  of  anything  beyond  truth  or 
propriety.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Su-per1a-tlve  (siS-pSrla-tiv),  a,  [L.  superlativus,  fr. 
superlatus  excessive,  used  as  p.  p.  of  superferre,  but 
from  a  different  root:  cf.  F.  superlatif.  See  Elate, 
Tolerate.}  1.  Lifted  up  to  the  highest  degree ;  most 
eminent ;  surpassing  all  other ;  supreme ;  as,  superlative 
wisdom  or  prudence ;  a  woman  of  superlative  beauty ; 
the  superlative  glory  of  the  divine  character. 

2.  {Gram.)  Expressing  the  highest  or  lowest  degree 
of  the  quality,  manner,  etc.,  denoted  by  an  adjective  or 
an  adverb.  The  superlative  degree  is  formed  from  the 
positive  by  the  use  of  -est,  most,  or  least ;  as,  highest, 
most  pleasant,  least  bright. 
—  Su-perla-tlve-ly,  adv.  —  Su-perla-tlve-ness,  n. 

Su-perla-tlve,  n,  1.  That  which  is  highest  or  most 
eminent ;  the  utmost  degree. 

2.  (Gram.)  (a)  The  superlative  degree  of  adjectives 
and  adverbs ;  also,  a  form  or  word  by  which  the  super- 
lative degree  is  expressed ;  as,  strongest,  wisest,  most 
stormy,  least  windy,  are  all  superlatives. 

Absolute  superlative,  a  superlative  in  an  absolute  rather 
than  in  a  comparative  or  exclusive  sense.    See  Elattve. 

Su'per-lu-cra'tlon  (<ii)'per-l\i-kra'shun),  n.  [Pref.  su- 
per- -f-  L.  lucraiio  gain.J  Excessive  or  extraordinary 
gain.     [06s.]  Davenant. 

Su'per-lu'nar  (-lu'ner),    )  a.   Being  above  the  moon ; 

Su'per-Iu'na-ry  (-na-rj),  (  not  belonging  to  this 
world ;  —  opposed  to  sublunary. 

The  head  that  turns  at  superlunar  things.  Pope. 

Sn'per-ma-te'rl-al  (-ma-te'ri-al),  a.  Being  above,  or 
superior  to,  matter. 

II  Su'per-max-U'la  (-mSks-Tl'la),  n.  [NL.  See  Super-, 
and  Maxilla.]    {Anat.)  The  supramaxilla. 

Su'per-max'11-la-ry  (-milks'Il-la-rj?),  a.  {Anat.)  Su- 
pramaxillary. 

Su'peT-me'dl-al  (-me'dT-al),  a.    Above  the  middle. 

Su'per-mun'dano  (-mtin'dan),  a.  Being  above  the 
world ;  —  opposed  to  inframundane.  Cudworth. 

Su'per-mun'dl-al  (-di-al),  a.    Supermundane.  [06s.] 

Su'per-nac'U-lar  (-nSk'ii-lerJ,  a.  Like  supernaculum ; 
first-rate;  as,a,siipernacularvivae.     [jf?.]        Thackeray. 

Su'per-nac'u-lum  (-IBm),  adv.  &  n:  [NL.,  from  L. 
super  over  -\-  G.  nagel,  a  nail,  as  of  the  finger,  or  a  cor- 
ruption of  L.  super  and  ungulam  claw.]  1.  A  kind  of 
mock  Latin  term  intended  to  mean,  upon  the  nail ;  — 
used  formerly  by  topers.  Xares. 

Drinking  s?f;;er  variuhuu  \^uppmacidum'\,  n  device  of  drinking, 
new  come  out  of  France,  which  is,  after  ..  man  hath  turned  up 
the  bottnni  of  thecuj),  to  drop  it  on  his  nml  iind  maki'  a  pearl 
with  that  that  is  left ;  \vl>ich  if  it  slide,  anil  ho  can  not  make  it 
stand  on  liy  reason  there  is  too  much,  he  must  drink  again  for 
his  penance.  iSash. 


2.  Good  liquor,  of  which  not  enough  is  left  to  wet 
one's  nail.  Grose. 

Su-per'nal  (sii-per'nol),  a.  [L.  supemus,  from  super 
above :  cf.  F.  supernel.  See  Super-.]  1.  Being  in  a 
higher  place  or  region ;  locally  higher ;  as,  the  supernal 
orbs;  supernal  regions.  " Th&t  supernal  judge."    Shak, 

2.  Relating  or  belonging  to  things  above;  celestial; 
heavenly ;  as,  supernal  grace. 

Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  power.        Milton. 

Sn'per-na'tant  (su'per-na'tant),  a.  [L.  supematans, 
p.  pr.  of  supernatare  to  swim  above ;  super  above  -{■  na~ 
tare  to  swim.]  Swimming  above;  floating  on  the  sur- 
face ;  as,  oil  supernatant  on  water. 

SU'per-na-ta'tion  (-na-ta'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  float- 
ing on  the  surface  of  a  fluid.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Su'per-nat'U-ral  (-nat'u-ral ;  135),  a.  [Pref.  super- 
-\- natural :  cf.  OF.  supernaturel,  F.  surnaturel.']  Being 
beyond,  or  exceeding,  the  powers  or  laws  of  nature ; 
miraculous. 

Syn.  —  Preternatural.  —  Supernatural,  Preternat- 
ural. Preternatural  signifies  beside  nature,  and  super- 
natural, above  or  beyond  nature.  What  is  very  greatly 
aside  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things  is  preternatural ; 
what  is  above  or  beyond  the  established  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse is  supernatural.  The  dark  day  which  terrified  all 
Europe  nearly  a  century  ago  was  preternatural ;  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  is  supernatural.  "  That  form 
which  the  earth  is  under  at  present  is  preternatural,  like 
a  statue  made  and  broken  again."  1\  Burnet.  "Cures 
wrought  by  medicines  are  natural  operations ;  but  the 
miraculous  ones  wrought  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  were 
supernatural."    Boyle. 

That  is  supernatural,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  either  not  in  the 
chain  of  natural  cause  and  effect,  or  which  acts  on  the  chain  of 
cause  and  effect  in  nature,  from  without  the  chain.      Bushnell, 

We  must  not  view  creation  as  supernatural,  but  we  do  look 
upon  it  as  miraculous.  McCosh. 

The  supernatural,  whatever  is  above  and  beyond  the 
scope,  or  the  established  course,  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
"  Nature  and  the  supernatural. "  H.  Bushnell, 

Su'per-nat'u-ral-ism  (-tz'm),  re.    1.  The  quality  or 

state  of  being  supernatural ;  supernaturalness. 

2.  {Theol.)  The  doctrine  of  a  divine  and  supernatural 
agency  in  the  production  of  the  miracles  and  revela^ 
tions  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  grace  which  re- 
news and  sanctifies  men,  —  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
which  denies  the  agency  of  any  other  than  physical  or  nat- 
ural causes  in  the  case.    [Written  also  supranaturalism.'] 

Su'per-nat'U-ral-lst,  n.  One  who  holds  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  supernaturalism. 

Su'per-nat'u-ral-is'Uc  (-Is'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  supernaturalism. 

Su'per-nat'u-ral'1-ty  (-rSl'i-tf),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  supernatural. 

Su'per-nat'u-ral-ize  (-ral-iz),  v.  t.  To  treat  or  re 
gard  as  supernatural. 

Su'per-nat'U-ral-ly,  adv.    In  a  supernatural  manner. 

Su'per-nat'u-ral-neSB,  n.  The  quality  or  state  at 
being  supernatural. 

Su'per-nu'mer-a-ry  (-nu'mer-a-rj^),  a.  [L.  supemu' 
merarius :  cf.  OF.  supernumSraire,  F.  surnumeraire. 
See  Super-,  and  Numerart,  Number.]  1.  Exceeding  the 
number  stated  or  prescribed ;  as,  a  supemumerai'y  offi- 
cer in  a  regiment. 

2.  Exceeding  a  necessary,  usual,  or  required  number 
or  quantity ;  superfluous ;  as,  supernumerary  addresses ; 
supernumerary  expense.  Addison. 

Su'per-nu'mer-a-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Supernumeraries  (-riz). 

1.  A  person  or  thing  beyond  the  number  stated. 

2.  A  person  or  thing  beyond  what  is  necessary  or  usu- 
al ;  especially,  a  person  employed  not  for  regular  service, 
but  only  to  fill  the  place  of  another  in  case  of  need  ;  spe- 
cifically, in  theaters,  a  person  who  is  not  a  regular  actor, 
but  is  employed  to  appear  in  a  stage  spectacle. 

Su'per-oc-cip'1-tal  (-fik-sTp'i-tal),  a.    Supraoccipital. 

Su'per-or'der  (-Sr'der),  n.  {Zodl. )  A  group  interme- 
diate m  importance  between  an  order  and  a  subclass. 

Su'per-or'dl-na'tlon  (-Sr'dl-na'shiln),  n.  [Pref.  su- 
per- -f-  ordination:  cf.  L.  superordinaiio.']  The  ordina- 
tion of  a  person  to  fill  a  station  already  occupied  ;  espe- 
cially, the  ordination  by  an  ecclesiastical  official,  during 
his  lifetime,  of  his  successor.  Fuller. 

Su'per-os'lde  (-Skstd  or  -Id),  n.  (Chem.)  See  Per- 
oxide.   [06s.] 

Su'per-par-tic'n-lar  (-par-ttk'iS-ler),  a.  [L.  super- 
particularis.  See  Super-,  and  Particular.]  {Math.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ratio  when  the  excess  of  the  greater 
term  over  the  less  is  a  unit,  as  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  or  of 
3  to  4.     [06s.]  Hutton. 

Su'per-par'tlent  (-par'shent),  a.  [L.  s^iperpartiens  ; 
super  over  -f-  partiens,  p.  pr.  of  partire  to  divide.] 
{Math.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ratio  when  the  excess  oi 
the  greater  term  over  the  less  is  more  than  a  unit,  as 
that  of  3  to  5,  or  of  7  to  10.     [06s.]  Mutton. 

Su'per-phos'phate  (-fBs'fit),  «.    {Com.  Chem.)  An 

acid  phosphate. 

Superahosphate  of  lime  (Com.  Chem.),  a  fertilizer  ob- 
tained by  tre.iting  bone  dust,  bone  black,  or  phosphorite 
with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  insoluble  neutral  cal- 
cium phos)iliate,  Ca3(P04V.,  is  changed  to  the  primary  or 
acid  calcimn  phosphate,  Ca(HjP04)2,  which  is  soluble  and 
therefore  available  for  the  soil. 

Su'per-phys'lc-al  (-fiz'l-kal),  a.  Above  or  beyond 
physics ;  not  explainable  by  physical  laws. 

Something  fuperplii/sicnl  and  supercheniical.    J.  Le  Caite. 

Su'per-plant'  (-plSnf),  n.  A  plant  growing  on  an- 
other, as  the  mistletoe  ;  an  epiphyte.     [06s.]        Bacon. 

Su'per-please'  (-plez'),  v.  t.  To  please  exceedingly. 
[06s."j  B.  Jonson. 

Su'per-plu9(sri'per-pins),«.  [Pref.  super- +  Ij.  plus 
more.     Sco  SuRi'LUS.]     Surplus.     [06s.]  GoUtwiilh. 

Su'per-plus'age  (-pliis'Sj),  n.  Surplusage.  [06s.] 
"Thoie  yet  remained  a  siiperplusnge."  Bp.  FfU, 

Su'per-pol'1-tlC  (su'per-pBl'I-trk),  a.  More  than  pol- 
itic ;  above  or  exceeding  policy.  Milttiu 
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Sn'per-pon'der-ate  (su'per-p5ii'der-at),  v.  t.  To  weigh 
over  and  above.     [06«.] 

Sn'per-pos'a-ble  (-poz'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
Buperposed,  as  one  figure  upon  another. 

Su'per-pose'  (-poz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Supeeposed 
(-pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Superposing.]  [F.  superposer. 
See  Stjpek-,  and  Pose.]  1.  To  lay  upon,  as  one  kind  of 
rock  on  anotlier. 

2.  (Geom.)  To  lay  (a  figure)  upon  another  in  such  a 
manner  that  all  the  parts  of  the  one  coincide  with  the 
parts  of  the  other ;  as,  to  superpose  one  plane  figure  on 
another. 

Su'per-po-si'tlon  (-po-zish'iin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  super- 
position. See  Super-,  and  Position.]  The  act  of  su- 
perposing, or  the  state  of  being  superposed ;  as,  the 
superposition  of  rocks ;  the  superposition  of  one  plane 
figure  on  another,  in  geometry. 

Su'per-pralse'  (-praz'),  v.  t.    To  praise  to  excess. 

To  TOW,  and  swear,  and  siiperpraise  my  parts.       Shak. 

Su'per-pro-por'tion  (-pro-por'sh5n),  n.  Overplus  or 
excess  of  proportion.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

Su'per-pur-ga'tion  (-pQr-ga'shiin),  n.  Excessive  pur- 
gation. Wiseman. 

Su'per-re-flec'tlon  (-re-flgk'shiSn),  n.  The  reflection 
of  a  reflected  image  or  sound.     [iJ.]  Bacon. 

Su'per-re'gal  (-re'gol),  a.  More  than  regal ;  worthy 
of  one  greater  than  a  king.  Waterland. 

Su'per-re-ward'  (-rS-ward'),  v.  i.  To  reward  to  an 
excessive  degree.  Bacon. 

Su'per-roy'al  (-roi'al),  a.  Larger  than  royal ;  —  said 
of  a  particular  size  of  printing  and  writing  paper.  See 
the  Note  under  Paper,  n. 

Su'per-sa'cral  (-sa'kral),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  over, 
or  on  the  dorsal  side  of,  tlie  sacrum. 

Su'per-sa'li-en-cy  (-sa'll-en-sy),  n.  The  act  of  leap- 
ing on  anytliing.     \_Obs.']  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Su'per-Sa'li-ent  (-ent),  a.  [Pref.  super-  -\-  L.  saliens 
p.  pr.  of  satire  to  leap.]     Leaping  upon.     [06«.] 

Su'per-salt'  (salt'),  n.  (Chem.)  An  acid  salt.  See 
Acid  salt  (a),  under  Salt,  n. 

Su'per-sat'U-rate  (-sat'fi-rat ;  135),  v.  t.  To  add  to 
beyond  saturation  ;  as,  to  supersaturate  a  solution. 

Su'per-sat'U-ra'tion  (-ra'shfin),  «.  The  operation  of 
supersaturating,  or  the  state  of  being  supersaturated. 

Su'per-scribe'  (-skrib'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sdpeb- 
soribed  (-skribd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Superscribing.]  [L. 
superscribere.,  superscript urTt ;  super  over  -\-  scribere  to 
write.  See  Super-,  and  Scribe.]  To  write  or  engrave  (a 
name,  address,  inscription,  or  the  Uke)  on  the  top  or  sur- 
face ;  to  write  a  name,  address,  or  the  like,  on  the  outside 
or  cover  of  (anything) ;  as,  to  superscribe  a  letter. 

Su'per-script  (su'per-skript),  n.  Superscription. 
[OJs.]     "  I  will  overglance  the  superscript."  Shak. 

Su'per-scrip'tion  (-skrip'shiin),  n.  [L.  superscriptio. 
See  Superscribe.]     1.  The  act  of  superscribing. 

2.  That  wliich  is  written  or  engraved  on  the  surface, 
outside,  or  above  sometliing  else ;  specifically,  an  address 
on  a  letter,  envelope,  or  the  like.  Holland. 

The  superscription  of  his  accusation  was  written  over,  The 
King  of  tne  Jews.  Mark  xv.  26. 

3.  (Pharm.)  That  part  of  a  prescription  which  con- 
tains the  Latin  word  recipe  (Take)  or  the  sign  R. 

Su'per-sec'U-lar  (-sSk'ii-ler),  a.  "Being  above  the 
world,  or  secular  things.  Bp.  Hall. 

Sn'per-sede'  (-sed'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Superseded  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Superseding.]  [L.  supersedere,  super- 
sessum,  to  sit  above,  be  superior  to,  forbear,  omit ;  super 
above  -\-  sedere  to  sit :  cf.  F.  superseder.  See  Sit,  and 
cf.  Surcease.]  1.  To  come,  or  be  placed,  in  the  room 
of ;  to  replace. 

2.  To  displace,  or  set  aside,  and  put  another  in  place 
of ;  as,  to  supersede  an  officer. 

3.  To  make  void,  inefficacious,  or  useless,  by  superior 
power,  or  by  coming  in  the  place  of ;  to  set  aside ;  to 
render  unnecessary ;  to  suspend  ;  to  stay. 

Nothing  is  supposed  that  cau  supersede  the  known  laws  of 
natural  motion.  Bentley. 

4.  (Old  Law)  To  omit;  to  forbear. 

II  Su'per-se'de-as  (-se'de-as),  n.  [L.,  suspend,  set 
aside,  stay,  2d  pars.  sing,  present  subjunctive  of  super- 
sedere. See  Supersede.]  {Law)  A  writ  of  command  to 
suspend  the  powers  of  an  officer  in  certain  cases,  or  to 
stay  proceedings  under  another  writ.  Blackstone. 

Su-per-se'dure  (-se'diir ;  135), «.  The  act  of  supersed- 
ing, or  setting  aside ;  supersession ;  as,  tlie  supersedure 
of  trial  by  jury.  A.  Hamilton. 

Su'per-sem'1-nate  (-sem't-nat),  v.  t.  To  sow,  as  seed, 
over  something  previously  sown.     [06s.] 

That  can  not  be  done  with  joy,  when  it  shall  be  indifferent  to 
any  man  to  SKperseminate  what  he  please.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Su'per-sem'i-na'tion  (-na'shiSn),  n.  The  sowing  of 
seed  over  seed  previously  sown.    [Obs.']  Abp.  Bramhall. 

Su'per-sen'si-ble  (-sen'si-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  super-  -j- 
sensible:  ci.  ¥.  supersensible.']  Beyond  the  reach  of  the 
senses ;  above  tlie  natural  powers  of  perception. 

Su'per-sen'si-tive  (-tlv),  a.  Excessively  sensitive; 
morbidly  sensitive.  —  Su'per-sen'sl-tive-ness,  n. 

Su'per-sen'SU-al  (-shu-al),  a.     Supersensible. 

Su'per-sen'SU-OUS  (-tis),  a.     1.  Supersensible. 

2.  Excessively  sensuous. 

Su'per-serv'ice-a-ble  (-serv'Ts-a-b'l),  a.  Overoffl- 
cious ;  doing  more  than  is  required  or  desired.  "  A  su- 
perserviceable,  finical  rogue."  Shah. 

Su'per-ses'sion  (-sesh'iin),  n.  [Cf.  OF.  supersession. 
See  Supersede.]  The  act  of  superseding,  or  the  state 
of  being  superseded ;  supersedure. 

The  general  law  of  diminishing  return  from  land  would  have 
undergone,  to  that  extent,  a  temporary  supersession.    J.  S.  Mil!. 

Su'per-so'lar  (-so^er),  a.    Above  the  sun.    Emerson. 

Su'pei-sphe-nold'al  (-sfe-noid'al),  a.  (Anat.)  Sit- 
uated above,  or  on  the  dorsal  side  of,  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone. 

Su'per-spl'nons  (-spPpiiB),  a.    (Anat.)  Supraspinous. 


Su'per-Stltion  (sii'pSr-stTsh'iSn),  n.  [F.  superstition; 
L.  superstitio,  originally,  a  standing  still  over  or  by  a 
thing;  hence,  amazement,  wonder,  dread,  especially  of 
the  divine  or  supernatural,  fr.  superstare  to  stand  over ; 
super  over  -|-  stare  to  stand.     See  Super-,  and  Stand.] 

1.  An  excessive  reverence  for,  or  fear  of,  that  whicli 
is  unknown  or  mysterious. 

2.  An  ignorant  or  irrational  worship  of  the  Supreme 
Deity  ;  excessive  exactness  or  rigor  in  religious  opinions 
or  practice ;  extreme  and  unnecessary  scruples  in  the 
observance  of  religious  rites  not  commanded,  or  of  points 
of  minor  importance ;  also,  a  rite  or  practice  proceeding 
from  excess  of  scruples  in  religion. 

And  the  truth 
With  sitperstitiojts  and  traditions  taint.  Milton. 

3.  The  worship  of  a  false  god  or  gods ;  false  religion ; 
religious  veneration  for  unworthy  objects. 

[The  accusers]  had  certain  questions  against  him  of  tlieir  own 
superstition.  Acts  xxv.  19. 

4.  Belief  in  the  direct  agency  of  superior  powers  in 
certain  extraordinary  or  singular  events,  or  in  magic, 
omens,  prognostics,  or  the  like. 

5.  Excessive  nicety ;  scrupulous  exactness. 

Syn.  —  Fanaticism.  —  Superstition,  Fanaticism.  Su- 
perstition  springs  from  religious  feelmg  misdirected  or 
unenlightened.  Fanaticism  arises  from  this  same  feeling 
in  a  state  of  high-wrought  and  self-confident  excitement. 
The  former  leads  in  some  cases  to  excessive  rigor  in  re- 
ligious opinions  or  practice ;  in  others,  to  unfounded 
belief  in  extraordinary  events  or  in  charms,  omens,  and 
prognostics,  hence  producing  weak  fears,  or  excessive 
scrupulosity  as  to  outward  observances.  The  latter  gives 
rise  to  an  utter  disregard  of  reason  under  the  false  as- 
sumption of  enjoying  a  guidance  directly  inspired.  Fa- 
naticismha.s  a  secondary  sense  as  applied  to  politics,  etc., 
which  corresponds  to  the  primary. 

Su'per-Sti'tion-ist,  n.  One  addicted  to  superstition. 
[Ofo.]     '■'■  Bliud  superstitionisls."  Dr.  H.  More. 

Su'per-Sti'tloas  (-stTsh'iis),  a.  [F.  superstitieux,  L. 
superstiliosus.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  superstition  ; 
proceeding  from,  or  manifesting,  superstition  ;  as,  super- 
stitious rites ;  superstitious  observances. 

2.  Evincing  superstition  ;  overscrupulous  and  rigid  in 
religious  observances  ;  addicted  to  superstition ;  full  of 
idle  fancies  and  scruples  in  regard  to  religion. 

Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  tilings  ye  are  too  su- 
perstitious. Acts  xvii.  22. 

3.  Overexact ;  scrupulous  beyond  need. 
SuperBtitious  use  (Law),  the  use  of  a  gift  or  bequest,  as 

of  laud,  etc.,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  rites  of  a  reli- 
gion not  tolerated  by  the  law.  [Eng.}  Mozley  &  W. 
— Su'per-sti'tious-ly,  adv.  —  Su'per-sti'tious-ness,  n. 

Su'per-Straln'  (-strau'),  *.  t.     To  overstrain.    Bacon. 

Su'per-stra'tum  (-stra'ttim),  n. ;  pi.  Superstrata 
(-ta).  [NL.  :  cf.  L.  supersternere,  superstratum,  to 
spread  upon.  See  Super-,  and  Stratum.]  A  stratum,  or 
layer,  above  another. 

Su'per-Struct'  (-strtSkf),  v.  t.  [L.  superstructus,  p. 
p.  of  superstruere  to  build  upon  ;  super  over  -\-  struere 
to  build.  See  Super-,  and  Structure.]  To  build  over 
or  upon  another  structure  ;  to  erect  upon  a  foundation. 

This  is  the  only  proper  basis  on  which  to  superstmct  first  in- 
nocency  and  then  virtue.  Dr.  H.  More, 

Sll'per-StlUC'tion  (-struk'shiin),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
superstructing,  or  building  upon. 

2.  That  wliich  is  superstructed,  or  built  upon  some 
foundation  ;  an  edifice  ;  a  superstructure. 

My  own  profession  hath  taught  me  not  to  erect  new  super- 
structions  upon  an  old  ruin.  Deiitttim. 

Su'per-Struct'ive  (-struktlv),  a.  Built  or  erected 
on  something  else.  Hammond. 

Su'per-Struct'or  (-striikt'er),  n.  One  who  builds  a 
superstructure.     [i2.]  R.  North. 

Su'per-Struo'ture  (-ttir  ;  135),  n.  [Cf.  F.  superstruc- 
ture.] 1.  Any  material  structure  or  edifice  built  on 
something  else  ;  that  which  is  raised  on  a  foundation  or 
basis ;  esp.  (Arch.),  all  that  part  of  a  building  above  the 
basement.     Also  used  figuratively. 

You  have  added  to  your  natural  endowments  the  superstruc- 
tures of  study.  Dryden. 

2.  (Railway  Engin.)  The  sleepers,  rails,  and  fasten- 
ings, in  distinction  from  the  roadbed. 

Su'per-SUb-Stan'tial  (-siib-stan'shal),  a.  [Pref.  su- 
per- ^  substantial :  cf .  F.  supersubstantiel.]  More  than 
substantial;  spiritual.  "  The  heavenly  supersubstaritial 
bread."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Su'per-sub'tle  (-suf'l),  a.    Too  subtle.  Shak. 

Su'per-SUl'phate  (-siil'fat),  K.  (Chem.)  An  acid  sul- 
phate.    [Obs.] 

Su'per-sul'phu-ret'ed  (-fii-rgt'Sd),  a.  (Chem.)  Su- 
persulphurized.     [Obs.]     [Written  also  -sulphuretted.] 

Su'per-SUl'phur-lze  (-fiir-iz),  v.  t.  (Chem.)  To  im- 
pregnate or  combine  with  an  excess  of  sulphur. 

Su'per-tem'po-ral  (-tem'p6-ral),  re.  That  which  is 
more  than  temporal;  that  whi^h  is  eternal.     [R-] 

Su'per-ter-ra'ne-an  (-ter-ra'ne-an),  a.  Being  above 
ground.     ">S'!(j)e;to'r(n?eaK  quarries."       Mrs.  Trollope. 

Su'per-ter-rene'  (-ren'),  a.  [Pref.  super-  +  terrene  : 
cf.  L.  superterrenus.]  Being  above  ground,  or  above 
the  earth.     [R.] 

Su'per-ter-res'tri-al  (-res'trT-rrl),  a.  Being  above  the 
earth,  or  above  what  belongs  to  the  earth.  Buckminsler. 

Su'per-ton'ic  (-ron'Ik),  n.  (Mus.)  The  note  next 
above  the  keynote  ;  the  second  of  the  scale.  Busby. 

SU'per-trag'iC-al  (-traj'T-knl),  a.     Tragical  to  excess. 

Su'per-tU'ber-a'tion  (-tii'ber-a'shun),  re.  [Pref.  su- 
per- 4-  tuber.]  (Bot.)  The  production  of  young  tubers, 
as  potatoes,  from  the  old  ones  while  still  growing. 

Su'per-va-ca'ne-OUS  (-va-ka'ne-fis),  a.  [L.  superva- 
caneus,  supervacuus  ;  super  over  -{-vacuus  empty.]  Serv- 
ing no  purpose ;  superfluous ;  needless.     [Obs.]    Howell. 

Su'per-vene'  (-ven'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Supervened 
(-vend') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Supervening.]  [L.  superve- 
nire,  superventum,  to  come  over,  to  come  upon ;  super 
oyer  -\-  venire  to  come.    See  Super-,  and  Gome,  and  cf. 


Overcome.]  To  come  as  something  additional  or  extra- 
neous ;  to  occur  with  reference  or  relation  to  something- 
else  ;  to  happen  upon  or  after  sometliing  else ;  to  be 
added  ;  to  take  place ;  to  happen. 

Such  a  mutual  gravitation  can  never  supervene  to  matter 

unless  impressed  by  divine  power.  Bentley. 

A  tyranny  immediately  supervened.  Burke. 

Sn'per-ven'ient  (sii'per-ven'yent),  a.  [L.  superve- 
niens,  p.  pr.]  Coming  as  something  additional  or  extra- 
neous ;  coming  afterwards. 

That  branch  of  belief  was  in  him  supervenient  to  Christian 
practice.  Hammond. 

Divorces  can  be  granted,  a  mensa  et  tore,  only  for  sw;>en-c«- 
ient  causes.  z.  Swift. 

Su'per-ven'tlon  (-ven'shSn),  n.  [L.  superventio.] 
The  act  of  supervening.  Bp.  Hall. 

Su'per-vls'al  (-viz'al),  re.     Supervision.  Walpole. 

Su'per-vlse'  (-viz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Supervised- 
(-vizd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Supervising.]  [Pref.  super-  -\- 
L.  visere  to  look  at  attentively,  to  view,  survey,  intens. 
from  videre,  visum,  to  see.     Cf.  Survise,  and  Sukvey.] 

1.  To  oversee  for  direction ;  to  superintend  ;  to  in- 
spect with  authority ;  as,  to  supervise  the  construction 
of  a  steam  engine,  or  the  printing  of  a  book. 

2.  To  look  over  so  as  to  read ;  to  peruse.    [Obs.]  Shak. 
Syn.  — See  Superintend. 

Su'per-vlse',  n.     Supervision ;  inspection.     [06*.] 

Su'per-vl'slon  (-vTzh'Qn),  n.  The  act  of  overseeing ; 
inspection  ;  superintendence  ;  oversight. 

Su'per-Vi'sive  (-vI'zTv),  a.     Supervisory.     [R.] 

Su'per-Vls'or  (-viz'er),  re.  1.  One  who  supervises ;  an 
overseer ;  an  inspector ;  a  superintendent ;  as,  a  super- 
visor of  schools. 

2.  A  spectator ;  a  looker-on.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Su'per-vi'SO-ry  (-vi'zo-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to- 
supervision ;  as,  supervisory  powers. 

Su'per-vive'  (-viv'),  v.  t.  [L.  supervivere.  See  Sub- 
vrvE.]     To  survive  ;  to  outlive.     [Obs.] 

Su'per-vo-lute'  (-vo-lSf),  a.  [L.  supervolutus,  p.  p. 
of  supervolrere  to  roll  over ;  super  over  +  solvere  ta 
roll.]  (Bot.)  Having  a  plaited  and  convolute  arrangei 
ment  in  the  bud,  as  in  the  morning-glory. 

Su'pi-na'tion  (su'pT-na'shiin),  re.  [L.  supinare,  supi- 
natum,  to  bend  or  lay  backward,  fr.  supinus  supine  :  cf. 
F.  supination.  See  Supine.]  (Physiol.)  (a)  The  act  of 
turning  the  hand  palm  upward  ;  also,  position  of  the- 
hand  with  the  palm  upward,  (b)  The  act  or  state  of 
lying  with  the  face  upward.     Opposed  to  pronation. 

Su'pl-na'tor  (-tor),  re.  [NL.]  (Anat.)  A  muscle- 
which  produces  the  motion  of  supination. 

Su-pine'  (sfi-pin'),  a.  [L.  supinus,  akin  to  sub  under, 
super  above.  Cf.  Sub-,  Supee-.]  1.  Lying  on  the  back,, 
or  with  the  face  upward  ;  —  opposed  to  pro7ie. 

2.  Leaning  backward,  or  inclining  with  exposure  to 
the  sun  ;  sloping  ;  inclined. 

If  the  -vine 
On  rising  ground  be  placed,  or  hills  supine.       Dryden. 

3.  Negligent ;  heedless ;  indolent ;  listless. 

He  became  pusillanimous  and  supine,  and  openly  exposed  to 
any  temptation.  Woadicard. 

Syn.— Negligent ;  heedless;  indolent;  thoughtless; 
inattentive  ;  listless  ;  careless  ;  drowsy. 

—  Su-pine'ly,  adv.  —  Su-pine'ness,  re. 

Su'pine  (su'pin),  n.  [L.  supinum  (sc.  verbum),  from 
supintis  bent  or  thrown  backward,  perhaps  so  called  be- 
cause, although  furnished  with  substantive  case  endings,, 
it  rests  or  falls  back,  as  it  were,  on  the  verb  :  cf.  F.  SU' 
pin.]  (Lat.  Gram.)  A  verbal  noun  ;  or  (according  to  0. 
F.  Becker),  a  case  of  the  infinitive  mood  ending  in  -um 
and  -«,  that  in  -um  being  sometimes  cailed  the  former- 
supine,  and  that  in  -u  the  latter  supine. 

Su-pin'i-ty  (sii-pin'I-ty),  re.  [L.  supinitas.]  Supine- 
ness.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sup'page  (sup'paj ;  48),  re.  [From  Sup.]  What  may 
be  supped  ;  pottage.     [Obs.]  Hooker. 

Sup'pal-pa'tion  (-pSl-pa'shiin),  re.  [L.  suppalpari  to 
caress  a  little  ;  sub  under,  a  little  -\-  palpare  to  caress.]; 
The  act  of  enticing  by  soft  words;  enticement.     [Obs.] 

Sup-par'a-si-ta'tion  (siip-par'a-si-ta'shfin),  re.  [See 
SuppAEASiTE.]  The  act  of  flattering  to  gain  favor  ;  serv- 
Ue  approbation.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Sup-par'a-Site  (-pSr'a-sIt),  v.  i.  [L.  supparasitari  ,- 
sub  xmier,  a,  little -\- parasitus  a  parasite.]  To  flatter;-, 
to  cajole;  to  act  the  parasite.     [Obs.]        Vr.R.  Clerke. 

Snp-pawn'  (-pan'),  re.     See  Supawn. 

Sup'pe-da'ne-OUS  (siip'pe-da'ne-us),  a.  [Pref.  sub- 
-\-  L.  pes,  pedis,  a  foot :  cf.  L.  suppedaneum  a  foot- 
stool.]    Being  under  the  feet.     [Obs.]      Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sup-ped'1-tate  (siip-pSd'i-tat),  v.  t.  [L.  suppeditatuSy 
p.  p.  of  suppeditare  to  supply.]  To  supply ;  to  furnish. 
[Obs.]  Hammond. 

Sup-ped'1-ta'tion  (-ta'shiln),  re.  [L.  suppeditatio.] 
Supply  ;  aid  afforded.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Sup'per  (siip'per),  re.  [OE.  soper,  super,  OF.  super, 
soper,  F.  souper ;  originally  an  infinitive,  to  sup,  take  a 
meal.  See  Soup,  and  cf.  Sup  to  take  supper.]  A  meal 
taken  at  the  close  of  the  day  ;  the  evening  meal. 

8^?°°  Supper  is  much  used  in  an  obvious  sense,  either 
adjectively  or  as  the  first  part  of  a  compound  ;  as,  supper 
time  or  supper-time,  supper  bell,  supiper  hour,  etc. 

Sup'per,  V.  i.     To  take  supper ;  to  sup.     [R.] 

Sup'per,  V.  t.  To  supply  with  supper.  [J?.]  "  Kester 
was  suppering  the  horses."  3Irs.  Gaskell. 

Sup'per-Iess,  a.  Having  no  supper ;  deprived  of  sup- 
per ;  as,  to  go  supperless  to  bed.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Sup'plng  (-pTng),  re.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  sups  ;  the- 
act  of  taking  supper. 

2.  That  which  is  supped ;  broth.     [Obs.]        Holland. 

Sup-place'  (-plas'),  V.  t.  To  replace.  [P.]  J-  Boscom. 

Sup-plant'  (-plant'),  V.  t.  [imp.  Sip. p.  Supplanted; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Supplanting.]  [F.  supplanter,  L.  stip- 
plantare  to  trip  up  one's  heels,  to  throw  down ;  suly 
under  -)-  plania  the  sole  of  the  foot,  also,  a  suckerj  sHp^ 
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sprout.    Cf.  Plant,  7i.]    1.  To  trip  up.    lObs.}    "Sup- 
planted, down  he  fell."  Milton. 

2.  To  remove   or  displace  by  stratagem ;  to  displace 
and  take  the  place  of ;  to  supersede  ;  as,  a  rival  supplants 
another  in  the  favor  of  a  mistress  or  a  prince. 
Suspecting  that  the  courtier  had  supplanted  the  friend.  Bp.  Fell. 

3.  To  overthrow,  undermine,  or  force  away,  in  order 
to  get  a  substitute  in  place  of. 

You  never  will  supplant  the  received  ideas  of  God.     Landor' 

Syn.  —  To  remove ;  displace  ;  overpower ;  undermine  ; 
overthrow ;  supersede. 

Sup'plan-ta'tion  (siip'plSn-ta'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sup- 
plantation,  L.  siipplantatio  hypocritical  deceit.]  The  act 
of  supplanting  or  displacing. 

Habitual  suj/phutlafion  of  immediate  selfishness.     Coleridge. 

Snp-plant'er  (sup-plSnfer),  n.     One  who  supplants. 

Snp'ple  (siip'p'l),  a.  [OE.  souple,  F.  souple,  from  L. 
supplex  suppliant,  perhaps  originally,  bending  the  knees. 
Cf.  Supplicate.]  1.  Pliant ;  flexible ;  easily  bent ;  as, 
sapple  joints ;  supple  fingers. 

2.  Yielding ;  compliant ;  not  obstinate ;  submissive  to 
guidance  ;  as,  a  supple  horse. 

If  punishment  ,  .  .  makes  not  the  will  supple,  it  hardens  the 
offender.  Locke. 

3.  Bending  to  the  humor  of  others  ;  flattering ;  fawn- 
ing ;  obsequious.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Pliant ;  flexible  ;  yielding;  compliant;  bend- 
ing ;  flattering ;  fawning ;  soft. 

Sup'ple,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Suppled  (-p'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  SuppLiNS  (-pling).]  1.  To  make  soft  and  pliant ; 
to  render  flexible  ;  as,  to  supple  leather. 

The  flesh  therewith  she  suppled  and  did  steep.    Spenser. 

2.  To  make  compliant,  submissive,  or  obedient. 

A  mother  persisting  till  she  had  bent  her  daughter's  mind 

and  suppled  her  will.  Locke. 

They  should  supple  our  stiff  willfulness.      Barrow. 

Sup'ple,  V.  i.     To  become  soft  and  pliant. 
The  stones  ... 
-    Suppled  into  softness  as  they  fell.  Dnjden. 

Snp'ple-Ohapped'  (-chSpf),  a.  Having  a  limber 
tongue,    [i?.]    ^  A  supple-chapped  batterer."    Marston. 

Sup'ple-Jack' (-jak'),  ra.  {Bot.)  (a)  A  climbing  shrub 
{Berchemia  volubilis)  of  the  Southern  United  States, 
having  a  tough  and  pliable  stem.  (&)  A  somewhat  simi- 
lar tropical  American  plant  (Paullinia  Curassavica) ; 
also,  a  walking  stick  made  from  its  stem. 

He  was  in  form  and  spirit  like  a  supple-jack,  .  .  .  yielding, 
but  tough  ;  though  he  bent,  he  never  broke.  W.  Irviug. 

1^°'  This  name  is  given  to  various  plants  of  similar 
habit  in  different  British  colonies. 

Sup'ple-ly,  adv.  In  a  supple  manner;  softly;  pli- 
antly ;  mildly.  Cotgrave. 

Sup'ple-ment  (siip'ple-ment),  re.  [F.  supplement,  L. 
supplementum,  fr.  supplere  to  fill  up.     See  Supply,  v.  t] 

1.  That  which  supplies  a  deficiency,  or  meets  a  want ; 
a  store;  a  supply.     \_Obs.']  Chapman. 

2.  That  which  fills  up,  completes,  or  makes  an  addi- 
tion to,  something  already  organized,  arranged,  or  set 
apart ;  specifically,  a  part  added  to,  or  issued  as  a  con- 
tinuatfon  of,  a  book  or  paper,  to  make  good  its  deficien- 
cies or  correct  its  errors. 

3.  {Trig.)  The  number  of  degrees  which,  if  added  to 
a  specified  arc,  make  it  180°  ;  the  quantity  by  which  an 
arc  or  an  angle  falls  short  of  180  degrees,  or  an  arc  falls 
short  of  a  semicircle. 

Syn. —  Appendix. —Appendix,  Supplement.  An  ap- 
pendix is  that  which  is  appended  to  something,  but  is  not 
essential  to  its  completeness ;  a  supplement  is  that  which 
supplements,  or  serves  to  complete  or  make  perfect,  that 
to  which  it  is  added. 

Sup'ple-ment  (-mgnt),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Supple- 
mented ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Supplementing.]  To  fill  up 
or  supply  by  additions ;  to  add  something  to. 

Causes  of  one  kind  must  be  supplemented  by  bringing  to  bear 
upon  them  a  causation  of  another  kind.  /.  Tatjlor. 

Snp'ple-meu'tal  (-mgn'tol), )  a.     [Cf.  r.  supplemen- 

Sup'ple-men'ta-ry  (-ta-ry),  (  tore.]  Added  to  sup- 
ply what  is  wanted ;  additional ;  beiug,  or  serving  as,  a 
supplement ;  as,  a  supplemental  law ;  a  supplementary 
sheet  or  volume. 

Supplemental  air  (Physiol.),  the  air  which  In  addition  to 
the'  residual  air  remains  in  the  lungs  after  an  ordinary 
expiration,  but  wliich,  unlike  the  residual  air,  can  be 
expelled  ;  reserve  air.  —  Supplemental  bill  (Equity),  a  bill 
filed  in  aid  of  an  original  bill  to  supply  some  defect  in  the 
latter,  or  to  set  forth  new  fact.s  which  can  not  be  done  by 
amendment.  BurriU.  Daniell.  —  Supplementary  chords 
(Math.),  in  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola,  any  two  chords  drawn 
through  the  extremities  of  a  diameter,  and  intersecting 
on  the  curve. 

Sup/ple-men-ta'tlon  (-mSn-ta'shun),  n.  The  act  of 
supplementing.  C.  Kingsley. 

Sup'ple-ness  (sUp'p'l-nes),  re.    The  quality  or  state 

LL. 

, , ,  ,      -       _.  sup- 

plere, suppletum,  to  fill  up.     See  Supply.]     Supplying 
deficiencies  ;  supplementary  ;  as,  a  supjjletory  oath. 

Sup'ple-tO-ry,  re.,-;)Z.  SuppLETOMEs(-rTz).  That  which 
is  to  supply  what  is  wanted. 

Invent  suppletorics  to  excuse  an  evil  man.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Sup-pll'al  (siip-pli'al),  re.  The  act  of  supplying;  a 
supply.    "The  «!!^)jnWaZ  of  a  preposition."    Fitzed.  Hall. 

Sup-pU'ance  (-ons),  n.  [From  Supply.]  That  which 
supplies  a  want ;  assistance ;  a  gratification ;  satisfaction. 

The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute.  Sliak, 

Sup'pU-ance  (sup'pli-ans),  n.  [See  Supplunt.]  Sup- 
plication; entreaty. 

"When  Greece  her  knee  in  auppliauce  bent.     Ilalleck. 

Sup'pU-ant  (-"nt),  a.  [F. ,  p.  pr.  of  supplier  to  entreat, 

L.  sitpplicare.     See   Supplicate,  and  cf.   Supplicant.] 


1.  Asking  earnestly  and  submissively ;  entreating  ;  be- 
seeching ;  supplicating. 

The  rich  grow  supj^liant,  and  the  poor  grow  proud.    Dryden. 

2.  Manifesting  entreaty ;  expressive  of  supplication. 

To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 
With  suppliant  knee.  Milton. 

Syn.  — Entreating;  beseeching;  suing ;  begging  ;  sup- 
plicating ;  imploring. 

—  Sup'pli-ant-ly  (siSp'pli-ant-lj?),  ffdi).  —  Sup'pli-ant- 
ness,  n. 

Sup'pli-ant,  n.  One  who  supplicates ;  a  humble  peti- 
tioner ;  one  who  entreats  submissively. 

Hear  thy  sujypliaiit's  prayer.  Dnjden. 

Sup'pU-can-cy  (-kan-sy),  re.     Supplication.     [iJ.] 

Sup'pll-cant  (-kant),  a.  [L.  supplicans,  p.  pr.  See 
Supplicate,  aud  cf.  Suppliant.]  Entreating ;  asking 
submissively.    Shak.  —  Sup'pli-cant-ly,  adv. 

Sup'pll-cant,  n.    One  who  supplicates ;  a  suppliant. 
The  wise  supplicant  .  .  .  left  the  event  to  God.    Rogers. 

II  Sup'pU-cat  (-kSt),  n.  [L.,  he  supplicates.]  (Eng. 
Universities)  A  petition ;  esp. ,  a  written  one,  with  a  cer- 
tificate that  the  conditions  have  been  complied  with. 

Sup'pU-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Supplicated 
(-ka'ted);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sopplicatino.]  [L.  suppli- 
catus,  p.  p.  of  supplicare  to  supplicate  ;  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin, cf .  supplex,  supplicis,  humbly  begging  or  entreating ; 
perhaps  fr.  sub  under-(-  a  word  akin  to  placare  to  recon- 
cile, appease  (cf.  Placable),  or  fr.  sub  under  -|-  plicare 
to  fold,  whence  the  idea  of  bending  the  knees  (cf.  Ply, 
v.t,).  Cf.  Supple.]  1.  To  entreat  for  ;  to  seek  by  earnest 
prayer ;  to  ask  for  earnestly  and  humbly ;  as,  to  suppli- 
cate blessings  on  Christian  efforts  to  spread  the  gospel. 

2.  To  address  in  prayer ;  to  entreat  as  a  supplicant ; 
as,  to  supplicate  the  Deity. 

Syn.  —  To  beseech ;  entreat ;  beg ;  petition ;  implore ; 
importune ;  solicit ;  crave.    See  Beseech. 

Sup'pU-cate,  v.  i.  To  make  petition  with  earnestness 
and  submission ;  to  implore. 

A  man  can  not  brook  to  supplicate  or  beg.        Bacon. 

Sup'pll-ca'ting-ly,  adv.    In  a  supplicating  manner. 

Sup'pli-ca'tion  (-ka'shiin),  n.  [F.  supplication,  L. 
snpplicatio.J  1.  The  act  of  supplicating  ;  humble  and 
earnest  prayer,  as  in  worship. 

2.  A  humble  petition ;  an  earnest  request ;  an  entreaty. 

3.  (Bom.  Antiq.)  A  religious  solemnity  observed  in 
consequence  of  some  military  success,  and  also,  in  times 
of  distress  and  danger,  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  gods. 

Syn.  —  Entreaty ;  petition ;  solicitation ;  craving. 

Sup'pli-ca'tor  (sup'pli-ka'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who 
supplicates ;  a  supplicant. 

Sup'pU-ca-to-ry  (-ka-to-rj?),  a.  [Cf.  F.  supplica- 
toire.'\     Containing  supplication  ;  humble  ;  earnest. 

Sup-pli'er  (sup-pli'er),  re.     One  who  supplies. 

Sup-ply'  (-pli'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Supplied  (-plid') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Supplying  (-pli'Tng).]  [For  older  sup- 
ploy,  F.  supplier,  OF.  also  supployer,  (assumed)  LL. 
suppletare,  from  L.  supplere,  suppletum ;  sub  under  -|- 
plere  to  fill,  akin  to  plenus  full.  See  Plenty.]  1.  To 
fill  up,  or  keep  full ;  to  furnish  with  what  is  wanted  ;  to 
afford,  or  furnish  with,  a  sufficiency ;  as,  rivers  are  sup- 
plied by  smaller  streams ;  an  aqueduct  supplies  an  arti- 
ficial lake ;  —  often  followed  by  wiilt  before  the  thing 
furnished  ;  as,  to  supply  a  furnace  with  fuel ;  to  supply 
soldiers  with  ammunition. 

2.  To  serve  instead  of ;  to  take  the  place  of. 

Burning  ships  the  banished  sun  supply.  Waller. 

The  sun  was  set,  and  Vesper,  to  supply 

His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky.    Dryden. 

3.  To  fill  temporarily ;  to  serve  as  substitute  for  an- 
other in,  as  a  vacant  place  or  office ;  to  occupy ;  to 
have  possession  of ;  as,  to  supply  a  pulpit. 

4.  To  give ;  to  bring  or  furnish ;  to  provide  ;  as,  to 
supply  money  for  the  war.  Prior. 

Syn.  — To  furnish;  provide;  administer;  minister; 
contribute ;  yield ;  accommodate. 

Sup-ply',  n. ;  pi.  Supplies  (-pliz')."  1.  The  act  of 
suppl3ing;  supplial.  A.  Tucker. 

2.  That  which  supplies  a  want ;  sufBciency  of  things 
for  use  or  want.     Specifically  :  — 

{a)  Auxiliary  troops  or  reeuforcements.  "  My  prom- 
ised supply  of  horsemen."  Shak. 

(6)  The  food,  and  the  like,  which  meets  the  daily 
necessities  of  an  army  or  other  large  body  of  men; 
store;  —  used  chiefiy  in  the  plural;  as,  the  army  was 
discontented  for  lack  of  supplies. 

(c)  An  amount  of  money  provided,  as  by  Parliament 
or  Congress,  to  meet  the  annual  national  expenditures ; 

—  generally  in  the  plural ;  as,  to  vote  supplies. 

(d)  A  person  who  fills  a  place  for  a  time ;  one  who  sup- 
plies the  place  of  another;  a  substitute;  esp.,  a  clergy- 
man who  supplies  a  vacant  pulpit. 

Stated  supply  (EccL),  a  clergyman  employed  to  supply 
a  pulpit  for  a  definite  time,  but  not  settled  as  a  pastor. 
[U.  S.J  —  Supply  and  demand.  (Poll/.  L'ron.)  "Demand 
means  the  quantity  of  a  given  article  wliich  would  be  taken 
at  a  given  price.  Supply  means  the  (luantity  of  that  arti- 
cle which  could  be  had  at  that  price."    P.  A.  Walker. 

Sup-ply',  a.  Serving  to  contain,  deliver,  or  regulate 
a  supply  of  anything  ;  as,  a  supply  tank  or  valve. 

Supply  system  (Zo'oL),  the  system  of  tubes  and  canals 
in  sponges  by  means  of  whicli  food  and  water  are  ab- 
sorbed.   See  tllusl.  of  Sponqi.e. 

Sup-ply'ant  (-rtnt),  a.  Supplying  or  aiding ;  auxil- 
iary ;  suppletory.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

Sup-ply'ment  (-meut),  n.  A  supplying  or  furnishing ; 
supply.     [Obs.^  Shak. 

Sup-port'  (-port'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Supported  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Supporting.]  [P.  suppor/cr,  L.  suppor- 
tare  to  carry  on,  to  convey,  in  LL.,  to  support,  sustain  ; 
sub  under  +  portare  to  carry.     See  PoitT  demeanor.] 

1.  To  be.ir  by  being  under ;  to  keep  from  falling ;  to 
uphold ;  to  sustain,  in  a  literal  or  pliysical  sense  ;  to 
prop  up ;  to  bear  the  weight  of ;  as,  a  pillar  sitpports  a 


structure ;  an  abutment  supports  an  arch ;  the  trunk  of 
a  tree  supports  the  branches. 

2.  To  endure  without  being  overcome,  exhausted,  or 
changed  in  character ;  to  sustain ;  as,  to  support  pain, 
distress,  or  misfortunes. 

This  fierce  demeanor  and  his  insolence 

The  patience  of  a  god  could  not  support.       Dryden. 

3.  To  keep  from  fainting  or  sinking ;  to  solace  under 
afflictive  circumstances  ;  to  assist ;  to  encourage  ;  to  de- 
fend; as,  to  support  the  courage  or  spirits. 

4.  To  assume  and  carry  successfully,  as  the  part  of  an 
actor ;  to  represent  or  act ;  to  sustain ;  as,  to  support  the 
character  of  King  Lear. 

5.  To  furnish  with  the  means  of  sustenance  or  liveli- 
hood ;  to  maintain  ;  to  provide  for ;  as,  to  support  a  fam- 
ily ;  to  support  the  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

6.  To  carry  on ;  to  enable  to  continue  ;  to  maintain  ; 
as,  to  support  a  war  or  a  contest ;  to  support  an  argu- 
ment or  a  debate. 

7.  To  verify;  to  make  good;  to  substantiate;  to  es- 
tabUsh ;  to  sustain  ;  as,  the  testimony  is  not  sufficient  to 
support  the  charges  ;  the  evidence  will  not  support  the 
statements  or  allegations. 

To  urge  such  arguments,  as  thougli  they  were  sufficient  tO' 
support  and  demonstrate  a  whole  scheme  of  moral  philosophy. 

J.  Edicards. 

8.  To  vindicate  ;  to  maintain ;  to  defend  successfully ; 
as,  to  be  able  to  support  one's  own  cause. 

9.  To  uphold  by  aid  or  countenance ;  to  aid ;  to  help ;. 
to  back  up ;  as,  to  support  a  friend  or  a  party ;  to  sup- 
port the  present  administration. 

Wherefore,  bold  peasant, 
Barest  thou  support  a  published  traitor  ?  Shak. 

10.  To  attend  as  an  honorary  assistant ;  as,  a  chair- 
man supported  by  a  vice  chairman  ;  O'Connell  left  the 
prison,  supported  by  his  two  sons. 

Support  arms  (Mil.),  a  command  in  the 
manual  of  arms  in  response  to  which  the 
piece  is  held  vertically  at  the  left  shoul- 
der, with  the  hammer  resting  on  the  left 
forearm,  which  is  passed  horizontally 
across  the  body  in  front ;  also,  the  posi- 
tion assumed  in  response  to  this  command. 

Syn.  —  To  maintain ;  endure  ;  verify ; 
substantiate  ;  countenance  ;  patronize; 
help ;  back ;  second  ;  succor ;  relieve ;  up- 
hold ;  encourage  ;  favor ;  nurture ;  nour- 
ish ;  cherish  ;  shield  ;  defend ;  protect ; 
stay ;  assist ;  forward. 

Sup-port'  (siip-porf),  n.  [F.]  1.  Tlie 
act,  state,  or  operation  of  supporting,  up- 
holding, or  sustaining. 

2.  That  which  upholds,  sustains,  or 
keeps  from  falling,  as  a  prop,  a  pillar,  or  a 
foundation  of  any  kind  g^     ^^^  ^^^^^ 

3.  That  which  maintains  or  preserves 

from  being  overcome,  failing,  yielding,  sinking,  giving' 
way,  or  the  like  ;  subsistence  ;  maintenance  ;  assistance ; 
reenf orcement ;  as,  he  gave  his  family  a  good  support ; 
the  support  of  national  credit ;  the  assaulting  column 
had  the  support  of  a  battery. 

Points  of  support  (Arch.),  the  horizontal  area  of  the 
solids  of  a  building,  walls,  piers,  and  tlie  like,  as  com- 
pared with  the  open  or  vacant  spaces.  —  Right  of  support 
(Law),  an  easement  or  servitude  by  which  the  owner  of  a 
house  has  a  right  to  rest  his  timber  on  the  walls  of  his 
neighbor's  house.    Kent. 

Syn.  —  Stay  ;  prop ;  maintenance ;  subsistence  ;  as- 
sistance ;  favor ;  countenance  ;  encouragement ;  patron- 
age ;  aid ;  help ;  succor ;  nutriment ;  sustenance  ;  food. 

Sup-port'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  supportaMe.l 
Capable  of  being  supported,  maintained,  or  endured ; 

endurable.— Sup-port'a-ble-uess,  n. — Sup-port'a-bly, 

adv. 

Sup-port'ance  (-ans),  re.    Support.     [06*.]        Shak. 

Sup'por-ta'tion  (siSp'por-ta'shiiu),  re.  Maintenance  ; 
support.     [Obs."]  Chaucer.    Bacon. 

Sup-port'er  (siip-port'er),  n.  1.  One  wlio,  or  that 
which,  supports ;  as,  oxygen  is  a  supporter  of  life. 

The  sockets  and  supporters  of  flowers  are  figured.    Bacon. 

The  saints  have  a  .  .  .  siyjpo/^e?"  in  all  their  miseries.    South. 

2.  Especially,  an  adherent ;  one  who  sustains,  advo- 
cates, and  defends ;  as,  the  supporter  of  a  party,  faction, 
or  candidate. 

3.  (Shipbuilding)  A  knee  placed  under  the  cathead. 

4.  (Her.)  A  figure,  sometimes  of  a  man,  but  com- 
monly of  some  animal,  placed  on  either  side  of  an  es- 
cutcheon, and  exterior  to  it.  Usually, 
both  supporters  of  an  escutcheon  are 
similar  figures. 

5.  (Med.)  A  broad  band  or  truss  for 
supporting  the  abdomen  or  some  other 
part  or  org.an. 

Sup-port'Iul  (-ful),  a.  Abounding 
with  support.     [Ofo.]  Chapman. 

Sup-port'less,  a.  Having  no  sup- 
port. Mil/oil . 

Sup-port'ment  (-ment),  re.  Support.  «.•:  Supporters,  4. 
[Obs!]  SirH.  Wollon. 

Sup-port'ress  (-vSs),  n.    A  feimile  supporter.     [iJ.] 
You  arc  my  Rracious  patroness  and  supj)ortrcss.   Jtassijigcr. 

Sup-pos'a-tole  (-poz'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  sup- 
posed, or  iningiued  to  exist ;  as,  that  is  not  a  supposable 
case.  —  Sup-pos'a-ble-ness.  re.  —  Sup-pos'a-bly,  adv. 

Sup-pos'al  (-"!),  re.  Tlie  act  of  supposing  ;  also,  tliat 
which  is  supposed  ;  supposition  ;  oiiiiiion.  Shak. 

Interest,  with  a  Jew,  never  proceeds  but  upon  supposal,  at 
least,  of  u  firm  and  sutncient  bottom.  South, 

Sup-pose'  (-poz'),  1'.  t.  [imp.  S:  p.  p.  Supposed  (-pozd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Supposing.]  [F.  suppo.n'r;  prof,  sttb- 
under  -f  poser  to  place ;  —  (Corresponding  in  mouiiiiig  to 
L.  supponiiv,  suppo.'!ilum,  to  put  iindor,  to  substitute, 
falsify,  counterfeit.  See  Pose.]  1.  To  represent  to  one's 
self,  or  Btute  to  another,  not  as  true  or  real,  but  as  if 
80,  mid  with  a  view  to  some  consequence  or  application 


use,    finite,   ryde,   full,    iip,    am ;    pity ;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sins,   iok ;    tfaen,    thin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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which  the  reality  would  involve  or  admit  of ;  to  imagine 
or  admit  to  exist,  for  the  sake  of  argument  or  illustra- 
tion ;  to  assume  to  be  true  ;  as,  let  us  suppose  the  earth 
to  be  the  center  of  the  system,  what  would  be  the  result  7 
Suppose  they  take  oif  ense  without  a  cause.  Shak, 
When  we  have  as  great  assurance  that  a  thing  is,  as  we  could 
possibly,  supposing  it  were,  we  ought  not  to  make  any  doubt  of 
its  existence.  TUlotson. 

2.  To  imagine  ;  to  believe  ;  to  receive  as  true. 

How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear  1  Shak. 

Let  not  my  lord  suppose  that  they  have  slain  all  the  young 

men,  the  king's  sons ;  for  Amnon  only  is  dead.    2  Sam.  xiii.  32. 

3.  To  require  to  exist  or  be  true ;  to  imply  by  the  laws 
of  thought  or  of  nature ;  as,  purpose  supposes  foresight. 

One  falsehood  always  supposes  another,  and  renders  all  you 
3an  say  suspected.  Female  Quixote. 

4.  To  put  by  fraud  in  the  place  of  another.    [OJs.] 
Syn.  —  To  imagine ;  believe ;  conclude ;  judge ;  con- 
sider ;  view ;  regard ;  conjecture ;  assume. 

Sup-pose'  (sQp-poz'),  V.  i.  To  make  supposition  ;  to 
think ;  to  be  of  opinion.  Acts  ii.  15. 

Sup-pose',  re.  Supposition.  \Obs.'\  Shah,  "  A  base 
suppose  that  he  is  honest."  Dryden. 

Sup-pos'er  (sup-poz'er),  re.     One  who  supposes. 

Sup'po-si'tion  (siip'po-zish'un),  re.  [F.  supposition, 
L.  suppositio  a  placing  under,  a  substitution,  fr.  suppo- 
nere,  supposiium,  to  put  under,  to  substitute.  The  word 
has  the  meaning  corresponding  to  suppose.  See  Sub-,  and 
Position.]  1.  The  act  of  supposing,  laying  down,  imag- 
ining, or  considering  as  true  or  existing,  what  is  known 
not  to  be  true,  or  what  is  not  proved. 

2.  That  which  is  supposed  ;  hypothesis  ;  conjecture  ; 
surmise ;  opinion  or  belief  without  sufficient  evidence. 

This  is  only  an  infallibility  upon  supposition  that  if  a  thing 

be  true,  it  is  impossible  to  be  false.  Tillotson. 

His  means  are  in  supposition.  Shah. 

Sup'po-sl'tlon-al  (-al),  a.  Resting  on  supposition ; 
hypothetical ;  conjectural ;  supposed.  South. 

Sup-pos'i-tl'Uous  (siip-pSz'I-tlsh'us),  a.  [L.  sup- 
posiiicius.  See  Supposition.]  1.  Fraudulently  sub- 
stituted for  something  else  ;  not  being  what  it  purports 
to  be  ;  not  genuine ;  spurious ;  counterfeit ;  as,  a  supposi- 
titious child ;  a  supposititious  writing.  Baco7i. 

2.  Suppositional ;  hypothetical.  [iJ.]  Woodward. 
—  Sup-pos'l-ti'tlou3-ly,  adv.  Sir  T.  Serbert.—Sup- 
pos'1-ti'tlous-ness,  n. 

Sup-pos'1-tlve  (-pozl-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  suppositif.'] 
Including  or  implying  supposition,  or  hypothesis  ;  sup- 
posed. —  Sup-pos'i-tive-ly,  adv.    Hammond. 

Sup-pos'l-tive,  re.  A  word  denoting  or  implying  sup- 
position, as  the  words  if,  granting,  provided,  etc.  Harris. 

Sup-pOS'l-tor  (-ter),  re.  (Med.)  An  apparatus  for  the 
introduction  of  suppositories  into  the  rectum. 

Sup-pos'1-to-ry  (-t6-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Suppositories  (-rTz). 
[LL.  suppositorium,  f  r.  L.  suppositorius  that  is  placed  un- 
derneath :  ct.'F.suppositoire.  See  Supposition.]  (Med.) 
A  pUl  or  bolus  for  introduction  into  the  rectum ;  esp.,  a 
cylinder  or  cone  of  medicated  cacao  butter. 

Sup;po'Sure  (-p^zhiar;  135),  n.  Supposition;  hy- 
pothesis; conjecture.     [Ofti.]  Hudibras. 

Sup-press'  (-pres'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Suppressed 
{-prSsf ) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Suppeessino.]  [L.  suppressus, 
p.  p.  of  supprimere  to  suppress ;  sub  under  -f-  premere, 
pressum,  to  press.  See  Sub-,  and  Peess.]  1.  To  over- 
power and  crush ;  to  subdue ;  to  put  down ;  to  quell. 

Every  rebelUon,  when  it  is  suppressed,  doth  make  the  subject 
weaker,  and  the  prince  stronger.  Sir  J.  Vavies. 

2.  To  keep  in  ;  to  restrain  from  utterance  or  vent ;  as, 
"to  suppress  the  voice  ;  to  suppress  a  smile.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  retain  without  disclosure ;  to  conceal ;  not  to 
reveal ;  to  prevent  publication  of ;  as,  to  suppress  evi- 
dence ;  to  suppress  a  pamphlet ;  to  suppress  the  truth. 

She  suppresses  the  name,  and  this  keeps  him  in  a  pleasing 
suspense.  Broome. 

4.  To  stop ;  to  restrain  ;  to  arrest  the  discharges  of ; 
as,  to  suppress  a  diarrhea,  or  a  hemorrhage. 

Syn.— To  repress;  restrain;  put  down;  overthrow; 
overpower ;  overwhelm ;  conceal ;  stifle ;  stop ;  smother. 

Sup-press'i-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  suppresiied. 

Snp-pres'Slon  (-prgsh'fin),  n.  [L.  suppressio  :  cf.  F. 
suppression.^  1.  The  act  of  suppressing,  or  the  state  of 
being  suppressed ;  repression ;  as,  the  suppression  of  a 
riot,  insurrection,  or  tumult ;  the  suppression  of  truth, 
of  reports,  of  evidence,  and  the  like. 

2.  (Med.)  Complete  stoppage  of  a  natural  secretion 
or  excretion  ;  as,  suppression  of  urine ;  —  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  retention,  which  signifies  that  the  secre- 
tion or  excretion  is  retained  without  expulsion.     Quain. 

3.  (Gram.)  Omission ;  as,  the  suppression  of  a  word. 
Syn.  —  Overthrow ;  destruction ;  concealment ;  repres- 
sion ;  detention ;  retention ;  obstruction, 

Snp-press'lve  (-prSs'Iv),  a.  Tending  to  suppress; 
subduing ;  concealing. 

Sup-press'or  (-er),  re.  [L.,hider.]  One  who  suppresses. 

Sup-prlse' (-priz'),t;.  <.  To  surprise.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Sup'pu-rant  (sup'pii-rant),  ra.   (Med.)  A  suppurative. 

Sup'pu-rate  (-rat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Suppueated 
(-ra'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Suppueating.]  [L.  suppura- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  suppurare  to  suppurate,  cause  to  suppurate  ; 
it<6  under -}-f>M«,pMru,  matter.  See  Pus.]  To  generate 
pus ;  as,  a  boil  or  abscess  suppurates. 

Sup'pu-rate,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  generate  pus  ;  as,  to 
suppurate  a  sore.  Arbuthnot. 

Sup'pu-ra'tlon  (-ra'shSn),  re.  [L.  suppuraiio  :  cf.  F. 
suppuration.']     1.  The  act  or  process  of  suppurating. 

2.  The  matter  produced  by  suppuration ;  pus. 

Sup'pu-ra-tlve  (sfip'pli-ra-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  suppura- 
Hf.']    Tending  to  suppurate  ;  promoting  suppuration. 

Sappmative  fever  (Med.),  pysemia. 

Sup'pu-ra-tive,  re.    (Med.)  A  suppurative  medicine. 

Sup'pu-tate  (-tat),  V.  t.  [L.  supputatus,  p.  p.  of  sup- 
puiare.    See  Suppute.]    To  suppute.     [06«.] 


Sup'pu-ta'tlon  (sQp'pfi-ta'shCn),  n.  [L.  supputatio  : 
cf.  F.  supputation.]    Beckoning ;  account.     [OAj.] 

Sup-pute'  (sQp-put'),  V.  t.  [F.  suppuier,  or  L.  sup- 
putare  ;  sub  xnAer -\- putare  to  reckon.]  To  reckon; 
to  compute ;_to  suppose;  to  impute.     [06s.]     Drayton. 

Su'pra  (su'pri),  adv.  [L. ;  akin  to  super.  See  Su- 
PEE-.]  Over  ;  above ;  before ;  also,  beyond ;  besides ;  — 
much  used  as  a  prefix. 

Su'pra-a-cro'nil-al  (su'pri-fi.-kro'ml-al),  o.  (Anat.) 
Situated  above  the  acromial  process  of  the  scapula. 

Su'pra-an'gU-lar  (-Sn'gu-ler),  a.    (Anat.)  See  Sue- 

ANGULAK. 

Su'pra-au-ric'U-lar  (-a-rtk'fi-ler),  o.  (Zo'dl.)  Situ- 
ated above  the  ear  coverts,  or  auriculars ;  —  said  of  cer- 
tain feathers  of  birds.  ^  re.     A  supra-auricular  feather. 

Su'pra-ax'11-la-ry  (-Sks'Il-lfi-r^),  a.  (Bot.)  Growing 
above  the  axil ;  inserted  above  the  axil,  as  a  peduncle. 
See  Supeafoliaceous. 

Su'pra-bran'Chl-al  (-brSn'kT-al),  a.  (Zodl.)  Situated 
above  the  branchise ;  —  applied  especially  to  the  upper 
division  of  the  gill  cavity  of  bivalve  mollusks. 

Su'pra-Cho'rold  (-ko'roid),  )  a.      (Anat.)    Situ- 

Su'pra-ChO-rold'al  (-ko-roid'al),  )  ated  above  the 
choroid ;  —  applied  to  the  layer  of  the  choroid  coat  of 
the  eyeball  next  to  the  sclerotic. 

Su'pra-cll'1-a-ry  (-sll'i-a-ry  or -sll'y4-ry),  a.  (Anat.) 
Superciliary. 

Su'pra-clav'l-cle  (-klSv'I-k'l),  re.  (Anat.)  A  bone 
which  usually  connects  the  clavicle  with  the  post-tem- 
poral in  the  pectoral  arch  of  fishes. 

Su'pra-cla-vlc'U-lar  (-kU-vTk'u-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  (a) 
Situated  above  the  clavicle.  (6)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
supraclavicle. 

Su'pra-con'dy-lar  (-kSn'dl-ler),  )  a.      (Anat.)    Situ- 

Su'pra-con'dy-lold  (-di-loid),  )  ated  above  a  con- 
dyle or  condyles. 

Su'pra-COS'tal  (-kSs'tal),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  above, 
or  on  the  outside  of,  the  ribs. 

Su'pra-cra'nl-al  (-kra'ni-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated 
above,  or  in  the  roof  of,  the  cranium. 

Su'pra-cre-ta'ceous  (-kre-ta'shBs),  a.  (Geol.)  Lying 
above  the  chalk ;  Supercretaceous. 

Su'pra-de-COm'pound  (-de-kom'pound),  a.  (Bot.) 
More  than  decompound ;  divided  many  times. 

Su'pra-e-soph'a-gal  (su«pra-e-sof'a-gal),  ) 

Su'pra-e'SO-phag'e-al  (-e'sS-fSj'e-al  or  -fa'je-), )  • 
(Anat.  &  Zo'dl.)  Situated  above,  or  on  the  dorsal  side 
of,  the  esophagus  ;  as,  the  supra-esophageal  ganglion  of 
Crustacea.  [Written  also  supra-cesophagal,  and  supra- 
cesophageal.'] 

Su'pra-eth'mold  (-Sth'moid),  a.  (Anat.)  Above,  or 
on  the  dorsal  side  of,  the  ethmoid  bone  or  cartilage. 

Su'pra-Jo'll-a'oeoUB  (-f o'lT-a'shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Inserted 
into  the  stem  above  the  leaf,  petiole,  or  axil,  as  a  peduncle 
or  flower. 

Su'pra-glot'tlc  (-glSt'tlk),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  above 
the  glottis  ;  —  applied  to  that  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
larynx  above  the  true  vocal  cords. 

Su'pra-he-pat'lc  (-he-pSt'Ik),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated 
over,  or  on  the  dorsal  side  of,  the  liver ;  —  applied  to  the 
branches  of  the  hepatic  veins. 

Su'pra-hy'old  (-hi'oid),  a.    (Anat.)  Hyomental. 

Su'pra-ll'l-um  (-Il'i-um),  ra.  (Anat.)  The  cartilagi- 
nous cap  at  the  sacral  end  of  the  ilium  of  some  animals. 

Su'pra-lap-Sa'rl-an  (-lap-sa'rl-an),  n.  [Supra- -{■ 
lapse:  cf.  F.  supralapsaire.']  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  that 
class  of  Calvinists  who  believed  that  God's  decree  of 
election  determined  that  man  should  fall,  in  order  that 
the  opportunity  might  be  furnished  of  securing  the  re- 
demption of  a  part  of  the  race,  the  decree  of  salvation 
being  conceived  of  as  formed  before  or  beyond,  and  not 
after  OT  following,  the  lapse,  or  fall.  Cf.  IsFEAiiAPSAEiAN. 

Su'pra-lap-sa'rl-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Su- 
pralapsarians,  or  their  doctrine. 

Su'pra-lap-sa'ri-an-lsm  (-iz'm),  re.    The  doctrine, 

belief,  or  principles  of  the  Supralapsarians. 

Su'pra-lap'sa-ry  (-ISp'sa-ry),  a.     Supralapsarian. 

Su'pra-lap'sa-ry,  n.    A  Supralapsarian. 

Su'pra-lo'ral  (-lo'ral),  a.  (Zool.)  Situated  above  the 
lores ;  as,  the  supraloral  feathers  of  a  bird.  ^n.  A 
supraloral  feather. 

Su'pra-lu'nar  (-lu'ner),         )  a.    Beyond  the  moon ; 

Su'pra-lU'na-ty  (-lu'na-rj?),  (      hence,  very  lofty. 

Su'pra-max'il-la  (-mSks'Il-la),  re.  ;  pi.  SUPEAMAXIL- 
L^  (-le).     (Anat.)  The  upper  jaw  or  maxilla. 

Su'pra-max'11-la-ry  (-mSks'il-la-rjr),  a.  (Anat.)  (a) 
Situated  over  the  lower  jaw ;  as,  the  supramaxillary 
nerve.     (6)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  upper  jaw. 

Su'pra-mun'dane  (-miin'dan),  a.  Being  or  situated 
above  the  world  or  above  our  system  ;  celestial. 

Su'pra-nat'U-ral-lsm  (-nSt'u-ral-Tz'm  ;  135),  re.  The 
state  of  being  supernatural ;  belief  in  supernatural  agen- 
cy or  revelation ;  supernaturalism. 

Su'pra-nat'u-ral-ist,  re.    A  supematuralist. 

Su'pra-nat'u-ral-lst  (-nSt'u-ral-Ist), )  a.    Of  or  per- 

Su'pra-nat'U-ral-iS'tic  (-ral-ts'tlk),  )  taining  to 
supernaturalism ;  supernaturalistic. 

Su'pra-oo-clp'l-tal  (-ok-stp'i-tal),  a.  (Anat.)  Situ- 
ated over,  or  in  the  upper  part  of,  the  occiput ;  of  or 
pertaining  to  the  supraoccipital  bone.  —  n.  The  supra- 
occipital  bone. 

Supraoccipital  bone  (Anat.),  a  bone  on  the  dorsal  side  of 
the  great  foramen  of  the  skull,  usually  forming  a  part 
of  the  occipital  in  the  adult,  but  distinct  in  the  young. 

Sn'pra-OC'n-lar  (-ok'ii-ler),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Above  the 
eyes  ;  —  said  of  certain  scales  of  fishes  and  reptiles. 

Su'pra-oe-SOph'a-gal  (-e-sofa-gal),  a.  (Anat.)  See 
Supea-esophagal. 

Su'pra-or1)lt-al  (-8r'bTt-al),  )  a.      (Anat.)    Situated 

Su'pra-or'blt-ar  (-6r'blt-er),  J  above  the  orbit  of 
the  eye. 

Supraorbital  point  (Anat.),  the  middle  point  of  the  supra^ 
orbital  line,  which  is  a  line  drawn  across  the  narrowest 


part  of  the  forehead,  separating  the  face  from  the  cra- 
nium ;  the  ophryon. 

Su-prap'e-dal  (sit-prSp'e-dal  or  su'pr^-pe'dal),  a. 
(Zo'dl.)  Situated  above  the  foot  of  a  moUusk;  as,  the 
suprapedal  gland. 

Su'pra-pro'test  (su'pra-pro'tSst),  re.  [Mercantile 
Law)  An  acceptance  of  a  bill  by  a  third  person  after 
protest  for  nonacceptance  by  the  drawee.  Burrill, 

Su'pra-pu'bl-an  (-pii'bi-an),  )  a.     (Anat.)    Situated 

Su'pra-pu'bic  (-pu'blk),  )     above,    or   anterior 

to,  the  pubic  bone. 

Su'pra-re'nal  (-re'nal),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  above, 
or  anterior  to,  the  kidneys,  —  n.    A  suprarenal  capsule. 

Suprarenal  capsules  (Aiiat.),  two  small  bodies  of  unknown 
function  in  front  of,  or  near,  the  kidneys  in  most  verte- 
brates. Also  called  renal  capsules,  and  suprarenal  bodies. 

Su'pra-scap'u-lar  (-sk5p'u-ler), )  a.     (Anat.)   Situ- 

Su'pra-scap'u-la-ry  (-la-rj),  j  ated  above,  or  on 
the  anterior  side  of,  the  scapula. 

Su'pra-sphe-nold'al  (-sfe-noid'al),  a.  (Anat.)  Situ- 
ated above  the  sphenoid  bone  ;  as,  the  suprasphenoidal 
appendage,  or  pituitary  body. 

Su'pra-spl'nal  (-spi'nal),  a.  (Anat.)  (a)  Situated 
above  the  vertebral  column.  (6)  Situated  above  a  spine 
or  spines ;  supraspinate ;  supraspinous. 

Su'pra-spl'nate  (-nat),  1  a.    (Anat.)  Situated  above 

Su'pra-spi'nous  (-niSs),  j  a  spine  or  spines ;  espe- 
cially, situated  above,  or  on  the  dorsal  side  of,  the  neural 
spines  of  the  vertebral  column,  or  above,  or  in  front  of, 
the  spine  of  the  scapula. 

Su'pra-Bta-pe'di-al  (-sta^pe'dl-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  designating,  that  part  of  the  columella 
of  the  ear  which  projects  above  the  connection  with  the 
stapes,  as  in  many  animals,  —re.  The  suprastapedial  part 
of  the  columella. 

Su'pra-ster'nal  (-ster'nal),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated  above, 
or  anterior  to,  the  sternum. 

Su'pra-tem'po-ral  (-tgm'po-ral),  a.  (Anat.)  Situ- 
ated above  the  temporal  bone  or  temporal  fossa,  —re. 
A  supratemporal  bone. 

Su'pra-trooh'le-ar  (-trSkle-er),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated 
over  or  above  a  trochlea  or  trochlear  surface ;  —  applied 
esp.  to  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  trigeminal  nerve. 

Su'pra-Vag'1-nal  (-v5j'i-nal),  a.  (Anat.)  Situated 
above  or  outside  a  sheath  or  vaginal  membrane. 

Su'pra-Tl'slon  (-vlzh'un),  n.     Supervision.     [06s.] 

Su'pra-Vls'or  (-viz'er),  n.    A  supervisor.     [06s.] 

Su'pra-VUl'gar  (-vOl'ger),  a.  Being  above  the  vulgar 
or  common  people.     [-R.]  Collier. 

Su-prem'a-cy  (sfi-prSm'a-sJ),  re.  [Cf.  F.  suprematie. 
See  Supeeme.]  The  state  of  being  supreme,  or  in  the 
highest  station  of  power ;  highest  or  supreme  authority 
or  power ;  as,  the  supremacy  of  a  king  or  a  parliament. 

The  usurped  power  of  the  pope  being  destroyed,  the  crown 
was  restored  to  its  supremacy  over  spiritual  men  and  causes. 

Blackstone, 

Oath  ot  Bupremacy,  an  oath  which  acknowledges  the 
supremacy  of  the  sovereign  in  spiritual  affairs,  and  re« 
nounces  or  abjures  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  in  ecclesi- 
astical or  temporal  affairs.    [£ng.]  Brande  &  C. 

Su-preme  (su-prem'),  a.  [\:  supremus,  superlative 
of  superus  that  is  above,  upper,  fr.  super  above :  cf.  F. 
supreme.  See  Supee-,  and  cf.  Sum.]  1.  Highest  in  au- 
thority ;  holding  the  highest  place  m  authority,  govern- 
ment, or  power. 

He  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings.  Shak, 

2.  Highest ;  greatest ;  most  excellent  or  most  extreme; 
utmost ;  greatest  possible  (sometimes  in  a  bad  sense) ; 
as,  supreme  love ;  supreme  glory ;  supreme  magnanim- 
ity ;  supreme  folly. 

Each  would  he  supreme  within  its  own  sphere,  and  those 
spheres  could  not  but  clash.  De  Quincey, 

3.  (Bot.)  Situated  at  the  highest  part  or  point. 
The  Supreme,  the  Almighty ;  God. 
Su-preme'ly,  adv.    In  a  supreme  manner. 
Su-prem'1-ty  (sfi-prSm'I-ty),  n.  [Cf .  LL.  supremitas.l 

Supremacy.     [06s.]  Fuller. 

Sur-.  [F.  sur  over,  above,  contr.  fr.  L.  super,  supra. 
See  SnPEE-.]  A  prefix  signifying  over,  above,  beyond, 
upon. 

II  Su'ra  (soo'rS,),  re.  [Ar.,  a  step,  a  degree.]  One  of 
the  sectiens  or  chapters  of  the  Koran,  which  are  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  in  number. 

Su'ra-dan'nl  (-dSn'nt),  n.  A  valuable  kind  of  wood 
obtained  on  the  shores  of  the  Demerara  River  in  South 
America,  much  used  for  timbers,  rails,  naves  and  fellies 
of  wheels,  and  the  like. 

Sur'ad-dl'tlon  (sflr'Sd-dTsh'tin),  re.  [F.]  Somethmg 
added  or  appended,  as  to  a  name.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Su'rah  (soo'ra),  re.  A  soft  twilled  silk  fabric  much 
used  for  women's  dresses ;  —  called  also  surah  silk. 

Su'ral  (sii'ral),  a.  [L.  sura  the  calf  of  the  leg  :  cf. 
F.  sural.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  calf  of  the 
leg ;  as,  the  siiral  arteries. 

Sur'ance  (shur'ans),  re.    Assurance.     [06s.]      Shak. 

Sur-an'gU-lair  (sfir-Sn'gu-ler),  a.  [Pref .  sur-  -f-  angu- 
lar.] (Anat.)  Above  the  angular  bone ;  supra-angular ; 
—  applied  to  a  bone  of  the  lower  jaw  in  many  reptiles 
and  birds.  ^  re.     The  surangular  bone. 

Sur'base' (sfir'bas'),  re.  [Pref.sMr-+6ase.]  l.(Arch.] 
A  cornice,  or  series  of  moldings,  on  the  top  of  the  bass 
of  a  pedestal,  podium,  etc.     See  Tllust.  of  Column. 

2.  A  board  or  group  of  moldings  running  round  a  room 
on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  chair  backs.  Knight, 

Sur'based'  (-bast'),  a.  (Arch.)  (a)  Having  a  sur. 
base,  or  molding  above  the  base.  (6)  [F.  surbaissi.l 
Having  the  vertical  height  from  springing  line  to  crown 
less  than  the  half  span  ;  —  said  of  an  arch ;  as,  a  segmen- 
tal arch  is  surbased. 

Sur-bate'  (-baf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Subbated  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  SuEBATiNO.]  [F.  solbatu,  p.  p.,  bruised 
(said  of  a  horse's  foot) ;  sole  a  sole  (of  a  horse's  foot) 
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-ij-  battu,  p.  p.  of  batlre  to  beat.]     1.  To  make  sore  or 
bruise,  as  the  feet  by  travel.     [06s.] 

Lest  they  their  fins  ehould  bruise,  and  sitrbate  sore 
Their  tender  feet  upon  the  stony  ground.  Spenser, 

Chalky  land  surbates  and  spoils  oxen's  feet.   Mortimer. 

2.  To  harass ;  to  fatigue.     \_Obs.']  Clarendon. 

Sur-beat'  (sQr-bef),  v.  t.    Same  as  Suebate.     \_Obs.'] 

Sur-bed'  (-bSd'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sukbedded  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  SuEBEDDiNO.]  [Pref.  sur-  -j-  bed.]  To  set 
edgewise,  as  a  stone ;  that  is,  to  set  it  in  a  position  differ- 
ent from  that  which  it  had  in  the  quarry. 

It  .  .  .  has  something  of  a  grain  parallel  with  the  horizon, 
and  therefore  should  not  Ije  surbedded.  Gilbert  Wltite. 

Sur-ljet'  (-bgf),  V.  t.     Same  as  Subbate.     [06s.] 

Sur-bet',  a.    Surbated ;  bruised.     [06s.]        Spenser. 

Sur-cease'  (-ses'),  n.  [F.  sursis,  from  sursis,  p.  p.  of 
^surseoir  to  suspend,  postpone,  defer,  in  OF.,  to  delay, 
refrain  from,  forbear,  L.  supersedere.  Surcease  is  not 
cnnnected  with  E.  cease.  See  Supersede.]  Cessation ; 
stop;  end.    "Not  desire,  but  its  sitrcease."    Longfellow. 

It  is  time  that  there  were  an  end  and  surcease  made  of  this 
immodest  and  deformed  manner  of  writing.  Bacon. 

Sur-cease',  v.  t.    To  cause  to  cease  ;  to  end.     [06s.] 

"The  waves  .  .  .  their  rage  s»)-eeas^"  Spenser. 

The  nations,  overawed,  surceased  the  fight.     Dryden. 

Sur-cease',  v.  i.    To  cease.     [06s.] 

Sur-cease'ance  (-ans),  n.    Cessation.     [06s.] 

Sur-charge'  (-chiirj'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Scr- 
CHAROED  (-charjd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Surcharging  (-char'- 
jlng).]  [F.  surcharge):  See  Sue-,  and  Charge,  and  of. 
Overcharge,  Supercharge,  Supercargo.]  1.  To  over- 
load ;  to  overburden  ;  to  overmatch ;  to  overcharge  ;  as, 
to  surcharge  a  beast  or  a  ship ;  to  surcharge  a  cannon. 

Four  charged  two,  and  two  surcharged  one.      Spenser. 
Your  head  reclined,  as  hiding  grief  from  view. 
Droops  like  a  rose  surcharged  with  morning  dew.     Dryden. 

2.  (Laiv)  (a)  To  overstock ;  especially,  to  put  more 
cattle  into,  as  a  common,  than  the  person  has  a  right  to 
do,  or  more  than  the  herbage  will  sustain.  Blackslone. 
{b)  (Equity)  To  show  an  omission  in  (an  account)  for 
which  credit  ought  to  have  been  given.    Story.    Daniell. 

Sur-charge',  n.  [F.]  1.  An  overcharge ;  an  excess- 
ive load  or  burden ;  a  load  greater  than  can  well  be  borne. 

A  numerous  nobility  causeth  poverty  and  inconvenience  in  a 
state,  for  it  is  surcharge  of  expense.  Bacon. 

2.  (Law)  (a)  The  putting,  by  a  commoner,  of  more 
beasts  on  the  common  than  he  has  a  riglit  to.  (6)  (Equi- 
ty) The  showing  an  omission,  as  in  an  account,  for  which 
credit  ought  to  have  been  given.  Burrill. 

Sur-Charge'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  surchar- 
ging; also,  surcharge  ;  surplus.     [06s.]  Daniel. 

Sur-char'ger  (-char'jer),  n.     One  who  surcharges. 

Sur'cin'gle  (sQr'sin'g'l;  277),  n.  [OE.  sursengle, 
OF.  sursungle.  See  Sur-,  and  Cingle,  Shingles.]  1.  A 
belt,  band,  or  girth  which  passes  over  a  saddle,  or  over 
anything  laid  on  a  horse's  back,  to  bind  it  fast. 

2.  (Eccl.)  The  girdle  of  a  cassock,  by  which  it  is  fas- 
tened round  the  waist. 

Sur'cln'gled  (-g'ld),  a.    Bound  with  a  surcingle. 

Sur'cle  (-k'l),  n.  [L.  surculus.J  A  little  shoot ;  a 
twig ;  a  sucker.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sur-cloy'  (sflr-kloi'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Suecloyed 
(-kloid')  -tp.pr.  &vb.n.  Surcloying.]  To  surfeit.  [06s.] 

Sur'COat'  (sQr'kof ;  110),  n.  [OE.  surcote,  OF.  sur- 
cole.  See  Sue-,  and  Coat,  and  cf.  Overcoat.]  1.  A  coat 
worn  over  the  other  garments ;  especially,  the  long  and 
flowing  garment  of  knights,  worn  over  the  armor,  and  fre- 
quently emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  the  wearer. 

A  long  surcoat  of  pers  upon  he  had.  Chaucer. 

At  night,  or  in  the  rain. 
He  dons  a  surcoat  which  he  doffs  at  morn.     Emerson. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  outer  garment  of  either  sex  at 
different  epochs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Sur'crew'  (sQr'kru'),  n.  [Froin  F.  surcroit  increase, 
or  surcru,  p.  p.  of  surcroitre  to  overgrow.]  Increase  ; 
addition;  surplus.     [06s.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Sur'CU-late  (-kfi-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  surculatus,  p.  p.  of 
surculare  to  prune,  from  surculus  a  shoot,  sprout.  See 
Surcle.]    To  prune ;  to  trim.     [06s.]  Cockeram. 

Snr'CU-la'Uon  (-la'shiin),  n.     Act  of  pruning.    [06s.] 

Sur'CU-IOSe'  (sflr'kti-los'),  a.  [Cf.  L.  sucrulosus 
woody.  See  Surcle.]  (Bot.)  Producing  suckers,  or 
shoots  resembling  suckers. 

Surd  (sflrd),  a.  [L.  surdus  deaf  (whence  the  meaning, 
deaf  to  reason,  irrational),  perhaps  akin  to  E.  swart.  Cf. 
Sordine.]  1.  Not  having  the  sense  of  hearing ;  deaf. 
[06s.]     ^^  A  surd  .  .  .  generation."         Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Unheard.     [06s.]  Kenrick. 

3.  (Math.)  Involving  surds ;  not  capable  of  being  ex- 
pressed in  rational  numbers ;  radical ;  irrational ;  as,  a 
surd  expression  or  quantity  ;  a  surd  number. 

4.  (Phonetics)  Uttered,  as  an  element  of  speech,  with- 
out tone,  or  proper  vocal  sound ;  voiceless ;  unintonated ; 
nonvocal;  atonic;  whispered;  aspirated;  sharp;  hard, 
as/,  p,  s,  etc. ;  — opposed  to  sonant.  See  Guide  to  Pro- 
nunciation, §«  169,  179,  180. 

Surd,  n.  (Math.)  1.  A  quantity  which  can  not  be  ex- 
pressed by  rational  numbers ;  thus,  V2  is  a  surd. 

2.  (Phon.)  A  surd  element  of  speech.  See  Surd,  a.,  4. 

Surd'al  (-al),  a.    (Math.)  Same  as  Surd,  a.,  3. 

Surd'1-ny  (-T-nj^),  n.     A  sardine.  [06s.]    Beau.  &  Fl. 

Surd'l-ty  (-I-ty),n.    [L.  swrdz'tos.]    Deafness.    [06s.] 

Sure  (shur),  a.  [Compar.  Sueee  (-er) ;  superl.  Sur- 
est.] [OE.  sur,  OF.  seiir,  F.-  sur,  L.  securus  ;  se  aside, 
without  -f-  cura  care.  See  Secure,  and  cf.  Assure,  In- 
suee,  Siceee  sure.]  1.  Certainly  knowing  and  believ- 
ing; confident  beyond  doubt;  implicitly  trusting;  un- 
questioning ;  positive. 

We  are  sure  that  the  judgment  of  God  is  according  to  truth 

against  them  which  commit  such  things.  Rom.  ii.  2. 

I  'm  sure  care  's  an  enemy  of  life.  Shak, 

2.  Certain  to  find  or  retain;  as,  to  be  sure  of  game  ; 
to  be  sure  of  success  ;  to  be  sure  of  life  or  health. 


3.  Fit  or  worthy  to  be  depended  on ;  certain  not  to 
fail  or  disappoint  expectation ;  unfailing ;  strong ;  per- 
manent;  enduring.     "His  sure  word."  Keble. 

The  Lord  will  certainly  make  my  lord  a  sure  house  ;  because 

my  lord  fighteth  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  1  Sam.  xxv.  28. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure.         Ps.  xix.  7. 

Which  put  in  good  sure  leather  sacks.      Chapman. 

4.  Betrothed ;  engaged  to  marry.     [06s.] 

The  king  was  sure  to  Dame  Elizabeth  Lucy,  and  her  hus- 
band before  God.  Sir  T.  More. 

I  presume  .  .  .  that  you  had  been  swre  as  fast  as  faith  could 
bind  you,  man  and  wife.  Brome. 

6.  Free  from  danger ;  safe  ;  secure. 

Fear  not ;  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off  ; 
If  we  recover  that  we  are  sure  enough.  Shak. 

—  To  be  sure,  or  Be  sure,  certainly ;  without  doubt ;  as. 
Shall  you  go  ?  To  be  sure  I  shall.  —  To  make  sure,  (a) 
To  make  certain  ;  to  secure  so  that  there  can  be  no  fail- 
ure of  the  purpose  or  object.  "  J/ofre  Cato  sure. "  Addi- 
son. "  A  peace  can  not  fail,  provided  we  m.ake  sure  of 
Spain."    Sir  W.  Temple.    (6)  To  betroth.    [06s.] 

She  that 's  made  sure  to  him  she  loves  not  well.     Cotgrave. 
Syn.  —  Certain  ;  unfailing  ;  infallible ;  safe  ;  firm  ;  per- 
manent ;  steady ;  stable  ;  strong  ;  secure  ;  indisputable  ; 
confident;  positive. 

Sure  (shur),  adv.    In  a  sure  manner ;  surely ;  cer- 
tainly.   "  Great,  sare,  shall  be  thy  meed. "         Spenser. 
*T  is  pleasant,  sure^  to  see  one's  name  in  print.    Byron. 
Sure'-fOOt'ed  (-f68f  Sd),  a.    Not  liable  to  stumble  or 
fall ;  as,  a  sure-footed  horse. 

Sure'ly  (shur'ly),  adv.     1.  In  a  sure  or  certain  man- 
ner ;  certainly ;  infallibly ;  undoubtedly  ;  assuredly. 
In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

Gen.  ii.  17. 
He  that  created  something  out  of  nothing,  surely  can  raise 
great  things  out  of  small.  South. 

2.  Without  danger ;  firmly ;  steadily ;  securely. 

He  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely.    Prov.  x.  9. 
Sure'ment  (-ment),  n.   A  making  sure ;  surety.  [06s.] 
Every  surement  and  every  bond.  Chaucer. 

Sure'ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  sure ;  certainty. 

For  more  sureness  he  repeats  it.  Woodward. 

The  law  holds  with  equal  sureness  for  all  right  action. 

J^merson. 
Sures'by  (shurz'by),  re.      [Etymol.  uncertain.      See 
RuDESEY.]    One  to  he  sure  of,  or  to  be  relied  on,     [06s.] 
There  is  one  which  is  suresby,  as  they  say,  to  serve,  if  any- 
thing will  serve.  Bradford. 

Sure'tl-Shlp  (shur'tT-),  n.    Suretyship.    Prov.  xi.  15. 

Sure'ty  (shur'tj),  n. ;  pi.   Sureties  (-tiz).      [OE. 

seurte,  OF.  seurte,  F.  surete.      See  Sure,  Security.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  sure  ;  certainty ;  security. 
Know  of  a  surety^  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land 

that  is  not  theii's.  Gen.  xv.  13. 

For  the  more  surety  they  looked  round  about.    Sir  P.  Sidney, 

2.  That  which  makes  sure ;  that  which  confirms ; 
ground  of  confidence  or  security. 

[We]  our  happy  state 
Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds  ; 
On  other  surety  none.  Milton. 

3.  Security  against  loss  or  damage  ;  security  for  pay- 
ment, or  for  the  performance  of  some  act. 

There  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more  ;  in  surety  of  the  which 
One  part  of  Aquitaine  is  bound  to  us.  Shak. 

4.  (Law)  One  who  is  boimd  with  and  for  another  who 
is  primarily  liable,  and  who  is  called  the  principal ;  one 
who  engages  to  answer  for  another's  appearance  in  court, 
or  for  his  payment  of  a  debt,  or  for  the  performance  of 
some  act ;  a  bondsman  ;  a  bail. 

He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it.   Prov.  xi.  15. 

5.  Hence,  a  substitute  ;  a  hostage.  Cowper. 

6.  Evidence ;  confirmation ;  warrant.     [06s.] 

She  called  the  saints  to  surety. 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself.  Shak. 

Sure'ty,  v.  t.    To  act  as  surety  for.     [06s.]        Shak. 
Sure'ty-ship,  n.    The  state  of  being  surety ;  the  obli- 
gation of  a  person  to  answer  for  the  debt,  default,  or 
miscarriage  of  another.  Bouvier. 

Surf  (sflrf ),  n.  [Formerly  spelled  suffe,  and  probably 
the  same  word  as  E.  sough.]  The  swell  of  the  sea  wliich 
breaks  upon  the  shore,  esp.  upon  a  sloping  beach. 

Surf  bird  (Zo'dl.),  a  ploverlike  bird  of  the  genus  Aphri- 
zfls,  allied  to  the  turnstone.  —  Surf  clam  (Zo'dl.),  a  large 
clam  living  on  the  open  coast,  especiallyJ/ac/ra,  or  Spi- 
sula,  solidissima.  See  Mactea.  —  Surf  duck  (Zo'dl.),  any 
one  of  several  species  of  sea  ducks  of 
the  genus  Oidemia,  especially  0.  per- 
SOTCtHato. ;  — called  also  surf  scoter. 
See  the  Note  under  Scotee.  —  Surf  fish 
(Zo'ol.),  any  one  of  numerous  species 
of  California  embiotocoid  fishes.  See 
Embiotocoid.  —  Surf  smelt. 
(Zo'ut.)  See  Smelt.  —  Surf 
whiting.  (Zo'dl.)  See  under 
Whiting. 
Surf,  n.  The  bottom  of  a 
drain.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Sur'face'  (sflr'ftts' ; 
48),  7(.  [F.  See  Sur-, 
and  Face,  and  cf.  Su- 
perficial.] 1.  The 
exterior  part  of  any- 
thing that  has  lengtli 

surf  Duck  (O.  persp,cillata),  Male.  ^  il;-?^?},' .^  J 
a  solid,  esp.  the  upper  face ;  superficies ;  the  outside  ;  as, 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  the  surface  of  a  diamond  ;  the 
surface  of  the  body. 

The  bright  surface  of  this  ethercous  mold.      Milton. 
2.  Hence,  outward  or  external  appear.auce. 
Vain  and  weak  understandings,  whicli  penetrate  no  deeper 
than  the  surface.  I',  Knox. 


Surface  Gauge. 


3.  (Geom.)  A  magnitude  that  has  length  and  breadth 
without  thickness  ;  superficies ;  as,  a  plane  surface ;  a 
spherical  surface. 

4.  (Fort. )  That  part  of  the  side  which  is  terminated 
by  the  flank  prolonged,  and  the  angle  of  the  nearest  bas- 
tion. Stocqueler. 

Caustic  surface,  Beating  surface,  etc.  See  under  Caus- 
tic, Heating,  etc.  —  Surface  condensation,  Surface  condens- 
er. See  under  Condensation,  and  Condenser.  —  Suifiace 
gauge  (Mach.),  an  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  standard  having  a  flat 
base  and  carrying  an  adjustable 
pointer,  for  gauging  the  evenness  of 
a  surface  or  its  height,  or  for  mark- 
ing a  line  parallel  with  a  surface.  — 
Surface  grub  (Zo'dl.),  the  larva  of 
the  great  yellow  underwing  moth 
(Triphcena  pronuba).  It  is  often 
destructive  to  the  roots  of  grasses 
and  other  plants.  —  Surface  plate 
(Mach. ),  a  plate  having  an  accurate- 
ly dressed  flat  surface,  used  as  a 
standard  of  flatness  by  which  to  test 
other  surfaces.  —  Surface  printing, 
printing  from  a  surface  in  relief,  as 
from  type,  in  distinction  from  plate 
printing,  in  which  the  ink  is  con- 
tained in  engraved  lines. 

Sur'face  (sQr'fSs  ;  48),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p,  p  Surfaced 
(-fast) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Surfacing  (-fa-sIng).]  1.  To 
give  a  surface  to ;  especially,  to  cause  to  have  a  smooth 
or  plain  surface  ;  to  make  smooth  or  plain. 

2.  To  work  over  the  surface  or  soil  of,  as  ground,  in 
hunting  for  gold. 

Sur'fa-cer  (-fa-ser),  re.  A  form  of  machine  for  dress- 
ing the  surface  of  wood,  metal,  stone,  etc. 

Surf 'boat'  (sflrfbof),  n.  (Naut.)  A  boat  intended 
for  use  in  iieavy  surf.  It  is  built  with  a  pronounced 
sheer,  and  with  a  view  to  resist  the  shock  of  waves  and 
of  contact  with  the  beach. 

Sur'felt  (-fit),  n.  [OE.  surfet,  OF.  surfait,  sorfait, 
excess,  arrogance,  crime,  fr.  surfaire,  sorfaire,  to  aug- 
ment, exaggerate,  F.  surfaire  to  overcharge ;  sur  over  ^- 
faire  to  make,  do,  L.  facere.    See  Sue-,  and  Fact.] 

1.  Excess  in  eating  and  drinking. 

Let  not  Sir  Surfeit  sit  at  thy  board.    Piers  Plowman. 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made.      Shak. 

2.  Fullness  and  oppression  of  the  system,  occasioned 
often  by  excessive  eating  and  drinking. 

To  prevent  surfeits  and  other  diseases  that  are  incident  to 
those  that  heat  their  blood  by  travels.  Bunyan. 

3.  Disgust  caused  by  excess ;  satiety.    Sir  P.  Sidney, 
Matter  and  argument  have  been  supplied  abundantly,  and 

even  to  surfeit.  Burke. 

Sur'felt,  V.  i.  1.  To  load'  the  stomach  with  food,  so 
that  sickness  or  uneasiness  ensues ;  to  eat  to  excess. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much  as  they  that  stai^ve 
with  nothing.  Shak, 

2.  To  indulge  to  satiety  in  any  gratification. 

Sur'felt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Surfeited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Surfeiting.]  1.  To  feed  so  as  to  oppress  the  stomach 
and  derange  the  functions  of  the  system ;  to  overfeed, 
and  produce  satiety,  sickness,  or  uneasiness ;  —  oftec 
reflexive ;  as,  to  surfeit  one's  self  with  sweets. 

2.  To  fill  to  satiety  and  disgust ;  to  cloy  ;  as,  he  sur- 
feits us  with  compliments.  V.  Knox, 

Sur'felt-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  surfeits.  Shak. 

Sur'felt-wa'ter  (-wa'ter),  n.  Water  for  the  cure  of 
surfeits.     [06s.]  "  Locke. 

Sur'fel  1  (-f '1),  V.  t.    [Cf.  Sulphur.]    To  wash,  as  the 

Sur'fle  )  face,  with  a  cosmetic  water,  said  by  some 
to  be  prepared  from  sulphur.     [06s.] 

She  shall  no  oftener  powder  her  hair,  [or]  surfel  her  cheeks, 
.  .  .  but  she  shall  as  often  gaze  on  my  picture.  Ford. 

Surfer  (sfirfer),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  The  surf  duck.    [U.  S.] 

Surf'man  (-man),  re. ;  pi.  Surfmen  (-men).  One  who 
serves  in  a  surfboat  in  the  life-saving  service. 

Sur'foot'  (sfir'fSof ),  a.  Tired  or  sore  of  foot  from 
travel ;  lamed.     [06s.]  Nares. 

Surf'y  (sQrf'j?),  a.  Consisting  of,  abounding  in,  or 
resembling,  surf ;  as,  a  surfy  shore. 

Scarce  had  they  cleared  the  surfy  waves 

That  foam  around  those  frightful  caves.         Moore. 

Surge  (sflrj),  n.  [L.  surgere,  surrectum,  to  raise,  to 
rise  ;  sub  under  -)-  regere  to  direct :  cf.  OF.  surgeon, 
sourgeon,  fountain.  See  Regent,  and  cf.  Insurrection, 
Soetie,  Source.]  1.  A  spring;  a  fountain.  [06s.J  "Di- 
vers  surges  and  springs  of  water."  Ld.  Bemers, 

2.  A  large  wave  or  billow ;  a  great,  rolling  swell  of 
water,  produced  generally  by  a  high  wind. 

He  that  doubteth  is  like  the  surge  of  the  sea  driven  by  the 
wind  and  tossed.  James  i.  G  (Sev.  Ver,), 

He  flies  aloft,  and,  with  impetuous  roar. 
Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore.      Dryden, 

3.  The  motion  of,  or  produced  by,  a  great  wave. 

4.  The  tapered  part  of  a  windlass  barrel  or  a  capstan, 
upon  which  the  cable  surges,  or  slips. 

Surge,  V.  i.     1.  To  swell ;  to  rise  high  and  roll. 

The  x;irt/m;;  waters  like  a  mountain  rise.       Spenser. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  slip  along  a  windlass. 

Surge,  r.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Surged  (sfirjd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Surging  (sfir'jing).]  tCf.  F.  siirgir  to  cast  anchor, 
to  land.  Cf.  Surge,  m.]  (A'aut.)  Tolet  go  or  slacken 
suddenly,  ns  a  rope  ;  as,  to  surge  a  hawser  or  messenger ; 
also,  to  slacken  tlie  ropo  about  (a  capstan). 

Surge'ful  (-ful),  (I.  Abounding  iu  surges;  surgy. 
"Tossiiit;  the  surgeful  tides."  Drayton. 

Surge'less,  ».     Free  from  surges ;  smooth:  calm. 

Sur'gent  (sflr'jent),  rt.     [L.  si»v?eHS,  p.  pr.]     Rising; 
■   '">hI.     [W.]  Robert  Greene. 

~.n )  « .    [OE.  surgien ,  OP.  surgien ,  contr. 
ii  SidCHiRUKGEON.]    1.  One  wiiosc  profes. 

1''.  ■'  I  "  .1  'atocurodiseasesorinjuriesof  the  body 

1  ■  "  ion;  one  whose  occupation  iS  to  cure 

1  'T  Jiiorders  (such  as  wounds,  dislocations, 
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Surgeon  Fish  (Acanthuriis  Xanihop- 
terits). 


tumors,  etc.),  whether  by  manual  operation,  or  by  medi- 
cation and  constitutional  treatment. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  chaetodont 
fishes  of  the  family 
Teulhidss,  or  Acan- 
ihuridse,  which 
have  one  or  two 
sharp  lancelike 
spines  on  each  side 
of  the  base  of  the 
tail.  Called  also 
surgeon  fish,  doctor 
fish,  lancet  fish, 
and  sea  surgeon. 

Sargeon  apotheca- 
xy,  one  who  unites 
the  practice  of  surgery  with  that  of  the  apothecary. 
llunr/lison.  —  Surgeon  dentist,  a  dental  surgeon  ;  a  den- 
tist. —  Sargeon  fish.  See  def .  2,  above.  —  Surgeon  general, 
(a)  In  the  United  States  army,  the  chief  of  the  medical 
department,  (i)  In  the  British  army,  a  surgeon  ranking 
next  below  the  chief  of  the  medical  department. 

Sur'geon-cy  (sflr'jun-sy),  n.  The  office  or  employ- 
ment of  a  surgeon,  as  in  the  naval  or  military  service. 

Sur'geon-ry  (-ry),  n.     Surgery.     [04«.] 

Sur'ger-y  (-jer-y),  n.  {OE.  surgenrie,  surgerie ;  cf. 
OF.  cirurgie,  F.  chirurgie,  L.  chirurgia,  Gr.  )(^6ipovpyCa. 
See  Surgeon.]  1.  The  art  of  healing  by  mauual  opera- 
tion ;  that  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of 
manual  operations  for  the  healing  of  diseases  or  injuries 
of  the  body ;  that  branch  of  medical  science  which  has 
for  its  object  the  cure  of  local  injuries  or  diseases,  as 
wounds  or  fractures,  tumors,  etc.,  whether  by  manual 
operation  or  by  medicines  and  constitutional  treatment. 

2.  A  surgeon's  operating  room  or  laboratory. 

Sur'gi-cal  (-jT-kol),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  surgeons 
or  surgery ;  done  by  means  of  surgery ;  used  in  surgery ; 
as,  a  surgical  operation  ;  surgical  instruments. 

Surgical  fever.  (Afed. )  (a)  Pyaemia,  (ft)  Traumatic  fever, 
or  the  fever  accompanying  inflammation. 

Snr'gl-cal-ly,  adv.     By  means  of  surgery. 

Sur'gy  (-jy),  a.  Rising  in  surges  or  billows ;  full  of 
surges ;  resembling  surges  in  motion  or  appearance ; 
swelling.     "  Over  the  surgymain."  Pope. 

Sn'rl-cat  (su'rl-kSt),  n.  [F.  surikate,  from  the  native 
name  in  South  Africa.]  (Zool.)  Same  as  Zknick.  [Writ- 
ten also  suricate,  surikate.'] 

Su'rl-nam'  toad'  (soo'ri-nam'  tod')-  (Zool.)  A  spe- 
"ies  of  toad  native  of  Surinam.     See  Pipa. 

Sur'in-tend'ant  (sQr'in-tSnd'ant),  n.  [F.  See  Su- 
fJSRiNTENDENT.]     Superintendent,     [i?.] 

Surli-ly  (sur'li-1^),  adv.    In  a  surly  maimer. 

Sur'li-ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  surly. 

Sor'Ung  (-ling),  n.  [See  Surly.]  A  sour,  morose 
iellow.     [Ofts.]  Camden. 

Surlolh'  (-loin'),  n.  [F.  surlonge;  sur  upon-)-  longe 
^3ln.  See  SuR-,  and  Loin.]  A  loin  of  beef,  or  the  upper 
part  of  the  loin.  See  Sirloin,  the  more  usual,  but  not 
htymologically  the  preferable,  orthography. 

Snr'ly  (sflr'lj),  a.  ICompar.  Surlier  (-li-er) ;  superl. 
Surliest.]  [Probably  from  sir,  and  originally  meaning, 
sirlike,  i.  e.,  proud.  See  Sir,  and  Like,  a.]  1.  Arro- 
gant; haughty.     \_Obs.~\  Cotgrave. 

2.  Gloomily  morose ;  ill-natured,  abrupt,  and  rude ; 
severe  ;  sour  ;  crabbed  ;  rough  ;  sullen ;  gloomy ;  as,  a 
lurly  groom ;  a  surly  dog ;  surly  language  ;  a  surly  look. 
"That  surly  spirit,  melancholy."  Shak. 

3.  Rough ;  dark ;  tempestuous. 

Now  softened  into  joy  the  surlj/  storm.       Thomson. 

Sur'mark''  (sQr'mark'),  n.  (^Shipbuilding)  A  mark 
made  on  the  molds  of  a  ship,  when  building,  to  show 
where  the  angles  of  the  timbers  are  to  be  placed.  [Writ- 
ten also  sirmark."] 

Sur-mis'a-ble  (sfir-mlz'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
surmised ;  as,  a  surmisable  result. 

Sur-mis'al  (-al),  n.     Surmise.     [i2.]  .      Milton. 

Sur-mise'  (sfir-mlz'),  n.  [OF.  surmise  accusation,  fr. 
surmeiire,  p.  p.  surmis,  to  impose,  accuse  ;  sur  (see  Sue-) 
-|-  meitre  to  put,  set,  L.  mittere  to  send.     See  Mission.] 

1.  A  thought,  imagination,  or  conjecture,  which  is 
based  upon  feeble  or  scanty  evidence ;  suspicion  ;  guess ; 
as,  the  surmises  of  jealousy  or  of  envy. 

[We]  double  honor  gain 
From  his  surmise  proved  false.  Milton. 

No  man  ought  to  be  charged  with  principles  he  actually  dis- 
owns, unless  his  practices  contradict  nis  profession  ;  not  upon 
Email  surmises.  Stoift. 

2.  Reflection;  thought.     [06s.]  Shak. 
Syn.  —  Conjecture ;  supposition ;  suspicion ;  doubt. 
Sur-mise',  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Surmised  (-mizd') ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Surmising.]  To  imagine  without  cer- 
tain knowledge ;  to  infer  on  slight  grounds ;  to  suppose, 
conjecture,  or  suspect ;  to  guess. 

It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew 

That  what  before  she  but  surmised,  was  true.   DT}fden. 

This  change  was  not  wrought  by  altering  the  form  or  position 
of  the  earth,  as  was  surmised  by  a  very  learned  man,  but  by  dis- 
Bolving  it.  Woodward. 

Sur-mis'er  (-mls'er),  n.    One  who  surmises. 

Sur-mis'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Surmise,  v. 

Sur-mount'  (sflr-mounf),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  SuB- 
MOUHTED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Surmounting.]  [OE.  sour- 
mounten,  OF.  surmonter,  sormonter,  F.  surmonter ;  sur 
over  -\-  monier  to  mount.     See  Sur-,  and  Mount,  v.  i.] 

1.  To  rise  above ;  to  be  higher  than  ;  to  overtop. 

The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Athos,  and  Atlas,  overreach  and 
surmount  all  winds  and  clouds.  Sir  W.  Roleigli. 

2.  To  conquer ;  to  overcome ;  as,  to  surmount  diffi- 
culties or  obstacles.  Mcifavlay. 

3.  To  surpass ;  to  exceed.  Spenser, 

What  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense  I  shall  deliiu'.ite.  3I*hon, 

Syn.  —  To  conquer  ;  overcome ;  vanquish ;  subdue ; 
surpass;  exceed. 


Sur-mount'a-ble  (sflr-mount'a-b'l)^  a.  [Cf.  F.  sur- 
monlable.']  Capable  of  being  surmounted  or  overcome; 
superabie.  —  Sur-mount'a-ble-ness,  n. 

Sur-mount'ed,  a.  1.  (Arch.)  Having  its  vertical 
height  greater  than  the  half  span ;  —  said  of  an  arch. 

2.  (Her.)  Partly  covered  by  another  charge;  —  said 
of  an  ordinary  or  other  bearing.  ^mimm, 

Sur-mount'er   (-er),  n.    One  who, 
or  that  wliicli,  surmounts. 

Sur-mui'let  (-mfil'let),  n.  [F.  sur- 
rmilet ;  saur,  saure,  brownish  yellow, 
red  -f-  millet  a  mullet.  See  Sorrel,  a., 
and  Mullet.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  va- 
rious species  of  mullets  of  the  family 
Mullidse,  esp.  the  European  species 
(Mullus  surmulletus),  which  is  highly  ^  J'?'"*  surmount- 
prized  as  a  food  fish.     See  Mullet^    ^    ^^^^'^  ^''"■"''='- 

Sur'mu-lOt  (sOr'mii-lot),  n.  [F.]  (Zool.)  The  brown, 
or  Norway,  rat. 

Sur'name'  (sQr'nam'),m.  [Pref.  sur- -\- name  ;  really 
a  substitution  for  OE.  sournoun,  from  F.  surnom.  See 
Sur-,  and  Noun,  Name.]  1.  A  name  or  appellation  which 
is  added  to,  or  over  and  above,  the  baptismal  or  Christian 
name,  and  becomes  a  family  name. 

J^p"  Surnames  originally  desi^ated  occupation,  estate, 
place  of  residence,  or  some  particular  thing  or  event  that 
related  to  the  person  ;  thus,  Edmund  Ironsides ;  Robert 
Smith,  or  the  smith ;  William  Turner.  Surnames  are 
often  also  patronymics  ;  as,  John  Johnson. 

2.  An  appellation  added  to  the  original  name ;  an  agno- 
men.    "My  swj-reame,  Coriolanus."  S/iak. 

i^^  This  word  has  been  sometimes  written  sirname,  as 
if  it  signifled  sire-uaxae,  or  the  name  derived  from  one's 
fatlier. 

Sur-name'  (sQr-nam'  or  sQr'nam' ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp. 
&p.  p.  SuRNAMED  (-namd') ;  p.  pr.&vb.  n.  Surnaming.] 
[Cf.  F.  sui-nommer.]  To  name  or  call  by  an  appellation 
added  to  the  original  name ;  to  give  a  surname  to. 

Another  shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  unto  the  Lord,  and 

surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel.  Jsa.  .xliv.  5. 

And  Simon  he  sumamed  Peter.  Mark  iii.  16. 

Sur-nom'1-nal  (sQr-nom'I-nal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  surname  or  surnames. 

Snr-OX'i-date  (-oks'i-dat),  v.  t.  (Chem.)  To  combine 
with  oxygen  so  as  to  form  a  suroxide  or  peroxide.  [Obs.] 

Sur-OX'ide  (-id  or  -id),  n.  [Cf.  F.  suroiyde.  See 
Sur-,  and  Oxide.]    (CAem.)  A  peroxide.     [Ofts.] 

Sur-pass'  (stir-pas'),  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Surpassed 

(-past') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Surpassing.]     [F.  suipas.^er ; 

sur  over  ^  passer  to -pass.    See  Sue-,  and  Pass.]    Togo 

beyond  in  anything  good  or  bad  ;  to  exceed ;  to  excel. 

This  would  sw-pass 

Common  revenge  and  interrupt  his  joy.  Milton. 

Syn. —To exceed;  excel;  outdo;  outstrip. 

Snr-pass'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  surpassed. 

Sar-pass'lng,  a.  Eminently  excellent ;  exceeding 
others.  "  With  surpassing  glory  crowned."  Milton.  — 
Sur-pass'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Sur-pass'ing-ness,  n. 

Sur'phul  (sQr'fiil),  v.  t.    To  surfel.    [Obs.]    Marslon. 

Sur'plice  (-plis),  n.  [F.  surpHs,  OP.  surpeliz,  LL. 
superpellicium ;  super  over  -|-  pellicium,  pelliceiim,  a 
robe  of  fur,  L.  pellicius  made  of  skins.  See  Pelisse.] 
(Bed.)  A  white  garment  worn  over  another  dress  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopal,  and  certain 
other  churches,  in  some  of  their  ministrations. 

Surplice  fees  (EccL),  fees  paid  to  the  English  clergy  for 
occasional  duties. 

Sur'pliced  (-pltst),  a.    Wearing  a  surplice. 

Sur'plUS  (-pliis),  n.  [F.,  fr.  sur  over  -f-  plus  more. 
See  Sur-,  and  Plus,  and  cf.  Supekplus.]  1.  That  which 
remains  when  use  or  need  is  satisfied,  or  when  a  limit  is 
reached  ;  excess ;  overplus. 

2.  Specifically,  an  amount  in  the  public  treasury  at 
any  time  greater  than  is  required  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  the  government. 

Sur'plus,  a.  Being  or  constituting  a  surplus ;  more 
than  sufficient ;  as,  surplus  revenues ;  surplus  popula- 
tion ;  surplus  words. 

When  the  price  of  com  falleth,  men  give  over  surplus  tillage, 
and  break  no  more  ground.  Carew. 

Sur'plns-age  (-Sj),  n.  [See  Surplus,  and  cf.  Super- 
plusage.]  1.  Surplus ;  excess  ;  overplus  ;  as,  surplus- 
age of  grain  or  goods  beyond  what  is  wanted. 

Take  what  thou  please  of  all  this  surjAusage.    Spenser. 

A  surjAusar/e  given  to  one  part  is  paid  out  of  a  reduction  from 
another  part  of  the  same  creature.  Emerson. 

2.  (Law)  Matter  in  pleading  which  is  not  necessary  or 
relevant  to  the  case,  and  which  may  be  rejected. 

3.  (Accounts)  A  greater  disbursement  than  the  charge 
of  the  accountant  amounts  to.     [Ofts.]  Hees. 

Sur-pris'al  (sflr-priz'al),  n.     [See  Surprise,  ra.]     The 

act  of  surprising,  or  the  state  of  being  surprised ;  surprise. 

How  to  secure  the  lady  from  surprisal.        Milton. 

Because  death  is  uncertain,  let  us  prevent  its  surprisal.  Iia>TOu}. 

Sur-prise'  (sflr-priz'),  n.  [F.  surprise,  fr.  surprendre, 
surpris  ;  sur  over  -|-  prendre  to  take,  L.  prehendere.  See 
Sur-,  and  Prehensile.]  1.  The  act  of  coming  upon,  or 
taking,  unawares ;  the  act  of  seizing  unexpectedly  ;  sur- 
prisal ;  as,  the  fort  was  taken  by  surprise, 

2.  The  state  of  being  surprised,  or  taken  unawares,  by 
some  act  or  event  which  could  not  reasonably  be  fore- 
seen ;  emotion  excited  by  what  is  sudden  and  strange ;  a 
suddenly  excited  feeling  of  wonder  or  astonishment. 

Pure  surprise  and  fear 
Made  me  to  quit  the  house.  SJtak. 

3.  Anything  that  causes  such  a  state  or  emotion. 

4.  A  dish  covered  with  a  crust  of  raised  paste,  but 
with  no  other  contents.    [Obs.]  King. 

Surprise  party,  a  party  of  persons  who  assemble  by 
mutual  agreement,  and  without  invitation,  at  the  house 
of  a  common  friend.    [U.S.]  Bartlett. 

Syn.  — Wonder ;  astonishment;  amazement. 


-  Snr-prlse'  (sflr-priz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  SuRPElBBB 
(-prizd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Surprising.]  [From  Surprise, 
n. :  cf.  F.  surprendre,  p.  p.  surpris."]  1.  To  come  or 
fall  upon  suddenly  and  unexpectedly ;  to  take  unawares ; 
to  seize  or  capture  by  unexpected  attack. 

Tearfulness  hath  swprised  the  hypocrites.  Isa.  xxxiii.  14. 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  suiprise.  Shak, 

Who  can  speak 
The  mingled  passions  that  surprised  his  heart  ?     Tltomson, 

2.  To  strike  with  wonder,  astonishment,  or  confusion, 
by  something  sudden,  unexpected,  or  remarkable  ;  to 
confound ;  as,  his  conduct  surprised  me. 

I  am  swprised  with  an  uncouth  fear.  Shak. 

Up  he  starts, 
Discovered  and  surprised.  Milton. 

3.  To  lead  (one)  to  do  something  suddenly  and  with- 
out forethought ;  to  bring  (one)  into  some  unexpected 
state ;  —  with  into  ;  as,  to  be  surprised  into  an  indiscre- 
tion ;   to  be  surprised  into  generosity. 

4.  To  hold  possession  of ;  to  hold.     [06«.] 

Not  with  me. 
That  in  my  hands  surprise  the  sovereignty.    J.  Webster, 
Syn.  —  See  Astonish. 

Sur-prise'ment  (-ment),  M.  Surprisal.  [Obs.]  Daniel, 

Sur-pris'er  (-priz'er),  n.     One  who  surprises. 

Sur-pris'ing,  a.    Exciting  surprise  ;   extraordinary ; 

of  a  nature  to  excite  wonder   and   astonishment ;    as, 

surpi'ising  bravery  ;  a  surprising  escape  from  danger.  — 

Sur-prls'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Sur-prls'lng-ness,  n, 

Sy n .  —  Wonderful ;  extraordinary  ;  unexpected ;  as- 
tonishing ;  striking. 

Sur'que-dOUS  (sQr'kwe-diis),  I  a.    Having  or  exhibit- 

Sur'que-drous  (-kwe-driis),  (  ing  surquedry  ;  arro- 
gant;  insolent.     [Obs.]  Gower.    James  II.  of  Scot, 

Sur'que-dry  (-dry),  Sur'qui-dry,  n,    [OF.  .mrcuidier 

to  presume  ;  sur  over  -|-  cuidier  to  think,  L.  cogitare.   See 

Sue-,  and  Cogitate.]    Overweening  pride  ;  arrogance ; 

presumption;  insolence.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

Then  pay  you  the  price  of  your  surquedry.    Spenser. 

Sur're-bound'  (-re-bound'),  v.  i.  To  give  back  echoes ; 
to  reecho.     [Obs.]  Chapman, 

Sur're-bUt'  (siir're-biit'),  v.  i,  [Pref.  sur — \-  rebut.] 
(Law)  To  reply,  as  a  plaintiff  to  a  defendant's  rebutter. 

Sur're-but'ter  (-biit'ter),  n.  (Law)  The  reply  of  a 
plaintiff  to  a  defendant's  rebutter. 

Sur'rein'  (siir'ran'),  V.  i,  [Pref.  sur-  -|-  rein.]  To 
override ;  to  exhaust  by  riding.    [Obs.]  Shak, 

Sur're-jein'  (-re-join'),  v.  i.  [Pref.  sur-  -)-  rejoin."} 
(Law)  To  reply,  as  a  plaintiff  to  a  defendant's  rejoinder. 

-Sur're-joln'der  (-der),  n.  (Law)  The  answer  of  a 
plaintiff  to  a  defendant's  rejoinder. 

Sur-ren'der  (sur-rSn'der),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sur- 
rendered (-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Surrendering.]  [OF. 
surrendre  to  deliver  ;  sur  over  -)-  rendre  to  render.  See 
Sur-,  and  Render.]  1.  To  yield  to  the  power  of  another ; 
to  give  or  deliver  up  possession  of  (anything)  upon  com- 
pulsion or  demand  ;  as,  to  surrender  one's  person  to  an 
enemy  or  to  an  officer ;  to  surrender  a  fort  or  a  ship. 

2.  To  give  up  possession  of  ;  to  yield ;  to  resign ;  as, 
to  surrender  a  right,  privilege,  or  advantage. 

To  surrender  up  that  right  which  otherwise  their  founders 
might  have  in  them.  Hooker, 

3.  To  yield  to  any  influence,  emotion,  passion,  or 
power ;  —  used  reflexively ;  as,  to  surrender  one's  self  to 
grief,  to  despair,  to  indolence,  or  to  sleep. 

4.  (Law)  To  yield ;  to  render  or  deliver  up ;  to  give 
up ;  as,  a  principal  surrendered  by  his  bail,  a  fugitive 
from  justice  by  a  foreign  state,  or  a  particular  estate  by 
the  tenant  thereof  to  him  in  remainder  or  reversion. 

Sur-ren'der,  v.  i.  To  give  up  one's  self  into  the  power 
of  another ;  to  yield  ;  as,  the  enemy,  seeing  no  way  of 
escape,  surrendered  at  the  first  summons. 

Sur-ren'der,  M.  1.  The  act  of  surrendering;  the  act 
of  yielding  or  resigning  one's  person,  or  the  possession 
of  something,  into  the  power  of  another ;  as,  the  surren^ 
der  of  a  castle  to  an  enemy ;  the  surrender  of  a  right. 

That  he  may  secure  some  liberty  he  makes  a  surrender  in 
trust  of  the  whole  of  it.  Burke, 

2.  (Law)  (a)  The  yielding  of  a  particular  estate  to  him 
who  has  an  immediate  estate  in  remainder  or  reversion. 
(ft)  The  giving  up  of  a  principal  into  lawful  custody  by 
his  bail,  (c)  Tlie  delivery  up  of  fugitives  from  justice 
by  one  government  to  another,  as  by  a  foreign  state.  See 
Extradition.  '  Wharton, 

Sur-ren'der-ee'  (-e'),  n,  (Law)  The  person  to  whom 
a  surrender  is  made.  Mozley  &  W, 

Sur-ren'der-er  (-ren'der-er),  n.    One  who  surrenders. 

Sur-ren'der-or'  (-r6n'der-6r'),  n.  (Law)  One  who 
makes  a  surrender,  as  of  an  estate.  Bouvier, 

Sur-ren'dry  (-rSn'dry),  n.     Surrender.     [_Obs.] 

Sur-rep'tlon  (-rgp'shvm),  n.    [L.  surreptio,  or  subrep- 
iio.    Cf.  Subreption.]     1.  Tlie  act  or  process  of  getting 
in  a  surreptitious  manner,  or  by  craft  or  stealth- 
Fame  by  surreption  got 
May  stead  us  for  the  time,  but  lasteth  not.    B.  Jonson, 

2.  A  coming  unperceived  or  suddenly.     [R.] 

Sur'rep-ti'tiOUS  (siSr'rep-tlsh'us),  a,  [L.  surrepii- 
tius,  or  subreptiiius,  fr.  surripere,  subripere,  to  snatcl) 
away,  to  withdraw  privily ;  sub-  under  -|-  rapere  t» 
snatch.  See  Sub-,  and  Ravish.]  Done  or  made  by  stealth, 
or  without  proper  authority  ;  made  or  Introduced  fraudu- 
lently ;  clandestine  ;  stealthy ;  as,  a  surreptitious  passage 
in  an  old  manuscript ;  a  surreptitious  removal  of  goods. 

—  Sur'rei>-ti'tious-ly,  adv. 

Sur'rey  (silr'ri),  n.  A  four-wheeled  pleasure  carriage, 
(commonly  two-seated)  somewhat  like  a  phaeton,  but 
having  a  straight  bottom. 

Sur'ro-gate  (sur'ro-gat),  n.    [L.  surrogatus,-p.ii,,oty. 
surrogare,  subrogare,  to  put  in  another's  place,  to  substi- 
tute ;  sub  under  -\-  rogare  to  ask,  ask  for  a  vote,  propose 
a  law.    See  Rogation,  and  cf.  Subrogate.]     1.  A  dep- 
uty ;  a  delegate  ;  a  substitute. 


ale,   senate,   care,    'i.m,   Usva.,   ask,   final,    all ;    eve,   event,    end,   fern,,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,   drb,   odd ; 
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2.  The  deputy  of  an  eccleaiastical  judge,  most  com- 
monly of  a  biahop  or  his  chancellor,  especially  a  deputy 
who  grants  marriage  licenses.     [Eng.'} 

3.  In  some  States  of  the  United  States,  an  officer  who 
presides  over  the  probate  of  wills  and  testaments  and 
over  the  settlement  of  estates. 

Sur'ro-gate  (stir'ro-gat),  V.  t.  To  put  in  the  place  of 
another  ;  to  substitute,     [ij.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Sur'ro-gate-Ship,  n.    The  office  of  a  surrogate. 

Sur'ro-gatlon  (-ga'shiin),  n.  [See  Subbooate,  m., 
and  cf.  SuBEOGATioN.]  The  act  of  substituting  one  per- 
son in  the  place  of  another.     [iJ.]  Killingbeck. 

Sur-round'  (sur-round'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  SuE- 
SODNDED ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Surrounding.]  [OF.  suronder 
to  overflow,  LL.  superundare  ;  f  r.  L.  super  over  +  undare 
to  rise  in  waves,  overflow,  fr.  wnda  wave.  The  English 
sense  is  due  to  the  influence  of  E.  round.  See  Super-, 
and  Undulate,  and  cf.  Abound.]  1.  To  inclose  on  aU 
sides ;  to  encompass  ;  to  environ. 

2.  To  lie  or  be  on  all  sides  of ;  to  encircle  ;  as,  a  wall 
surrounds  the  city. 

But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me.  Milton. 

3.  To  pass  around ;  to  travel  about ;  to  circumnavi- 
gate ;  as,  to  surround  the  world.     [06«.]  Fuller. 

4.  {3Iil.)  To  inclose,  as  a  body  of  troops,  between 
hostile  forces,  so  as  to  cut  off  means  of  communication 
or  retreat ;  to  invest,  as  a  city. 

Syn.  — To  encompass;  encircle;  environ;  invest;  hem 
in ;  fence  about. 

Snr-round',  n.  A  method  of  hunting  some  animals, 
as  the  buffalo,  by  surrounding  a  herd,  and  driving  them 
over  a  precipice,  into  a  ravine,  etc.     [J7.  jS.]  Baird. 

Sur-round'ing,  a.     Inclosing ;  encircling. 

Sur-round'lng,  n.     1.  An  encompassing. 

2.  pi.  The  things  which  surround  or  environ  ;  external 
or  attending  circumstances  or  conditions. 

Sur-roy'al  (sur-roi'al),  n.  [Pref.  sur-  +  royal.'} 
(ZooL)  One  of  the  terminal  branches  or  divisions  of  the 
beam  of  the  antler  of  the  stag  or  other  large  deer. 

Sur'sa-nure  (sflr'sa^nur),  n.  [(Assumed)  OF.  sursa- 
neiire.  See  Sur-,  and  Sane.]  A  wound  healed  or  heal- 
ing outwardly  only.     [06s.] 

Of  a  sursanure 
In  surgery  is  perilous  the  cure.  Chaucer. 

Sur'se-ance  (-se-ans),  n.  [OF.,  fr.  OF.  &'F.  surseoir. 
See  Surcease.]    Peace;  quiet.     lObs.']  Bacon. 

Sur-sol'id  (sflr-s51'id),  n.  [F.  sursolide.  See  Sur-, 
and  Solid.]  (Math.)  The  fifth  power  of  a  number  ;  as, 
a^  is  the  sursolid  of  a,  or  32  that  of  2.     [iJ.]         Hutton. 

Sur-Style'  (-stil'),  v.  l.    To  surname.     [iJ.] 

Sur'tax  (sfir'tSks),  n.    An  additional  or  extra  tax. 

Sur-tas'  (sQr-tSks'),  V.  t.  To  impose  an  additional 
tax  on. 

Sur- tout'  (sQr-toot' ;  F.  sur'too' ;  277),  re.  [F.,  fr.  sur 
over  +  tout  aB.]  A  man's  coat  to  be  worn  over  his  other 
garments ;  an  overcoat,  especially  when  long,  and  fitting 
closely  like  a  body  coat.  Gay. 

Sut'tur-brand  (sQr'tur-brSnd),  n.  [Icel.  surlar- 
brandr ;  svartr  black  +  brandr  a  firebrand.]  A  fibrous 
brown  coal  or  bituminous  wood. 

Su'ru-cu'cu  (soo'roo-koo'koo),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  See  Bush 
master,  under  Bush. 

Sur-veil'lance  (s2r-val'yans  or  -va'lans ;  277),  n.  [F., 
fr.  surveiller  to  watch  over ;  sur  over  +  veiller  to  watch, 
L.  vigilare.  See  Sua-,  and  Vigil.]  Oversight ;  watch ; 
inspection ;  supervision. 

That  sort  of  surveillance  of  which  .  .  .  the  young  have  ac- 
cused the  old.  Sir  TV.  Scott. 

Sur-vell'lant  (-val'yant  or  -valant),  re.  ;  pi.  Sur- 
veillants  (-val'yauts  or  -va'lants).  [P.,  fr.  surveiller 
to  watch  over.  See  Surveillance.]  One  who  watches 
over  another ;  an  overseer ;  a  spy ;  a  supervisor. 

Sur-vell'lant,  a.    Overseeing ;  watchful. 

Sur-Vene'  (sflr-ven'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Survened 
(-vend') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sueyrnino.]  [F.  survenir.  See 
Supervene.]  To  supervene  upon ;  to  come  as  an  addi- 
tion to.     [06s.] 

A  suppuration  that  survenes  lethargies.         Harvey. 

Sur've-nue  (sfir've-nu),  n.  [OF.  See  Survene.]  A 
sudden  or  unexpected  coming  or  stepping  in.     [06s.] 

Sur-vey'  (sflr-va'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Surveyed 
(-vad') ;  p,  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Surveying.]  [OF.  surveoir,  sur- 
veeir;  sur,  sor,  over,  F.  sur  -\-  veoir,  veeir,  to  see,  P. 
voir,  L.  videre.  See  Sur-,  and '  Vision,  and  cf .  Super- 
vise.] 1.  To  inspect,  or  take  a  view  of ;  to  view  with  at- 
tention, as  from  a  high  place ;  to  overlook ;  as,  to  stand 
on  a  hill,  and  survey  the  surrounding  country. 

Round  he  surveys  and  well  might,  where  he  stood, 

So  high  above.  Milton. 

2.  To  view  with  a  scrutinizing  eye ;  to  examine. 

With  such  altered  looks,  .  .  . 
All  pale  and  speechless,  he  surveyed  me  round.    Dryden. 

3.  To  examine  with  reference  to  condition,  situation, 
value,  etc. ;  to  examine  and  ascertain  the  state  of ;  as, 
to  survey  a  buUding  in  order  to  determine  its  value  and 
exposure  to  loss  by  fire. 

4.  To  determine  the  form,  extent,  position,  etc.,  of, 
as  a  tract  of  land,  a  coast,  harbor,  or  the  like,  by  means 
of  linear  and  angular  measurements,  and  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  geometry  and  trigonometry ;  as,  to 
survey  land  or  a  coast. 

6.  To  examine  and  ascertain,  as  the  boundaries  and 
royalties  of  a  manor,  the  tenure  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
rent  and  value  of  the  same.    [Eng.l   Jacob  (Law  Diet.). 

Sur'vey  (sQr'va  or  sQr-va' ;  277),  re.  [Formerly  ac- 
centuated universally  on  the  last  syllable,  and  still  so 
accented  by  many  speakers.]  1.  The  act  of  surveying ; 
a  general  view,  as  from  above. 

Under  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies.    Sir  J.  Denliam. 

2.  A  particular  view ;  an  examination,  especially  an 
official  examination,  of  all  the  parts  or  particulars  of  a 
thing,  with  a  design  to  ascertain  the  condition,  quantity, 


or  quality  ;  as,  a  survey  of  the  stores  of  a  ship ;  a  survey 
of  roads  and  bridges ;  a  survey  of  buildings. 

3.  The  operation  of  finding  the  contour,  dimensions, 
position,  or  other  particulars  of,  as  any  part  of  the  earth's 
surface,  whether  land  or  water ;  also,  a  measured  plan 
and  description  of  any  portion  of  country,  or  of  a  road 
or  line  through  it. 

Survey  of  dogs.  See  Court  of  regard,  under  Regard. 
—  Trigonometrical  survey,  a  survey  of  a  portion  of  coun- 
try by  measuring  a  single  base,  and  connectiug  it  with 
various  points  in  the  tract  surveyed  by  a  series  of  trian- 
gles, the  angles  of  which  are  carefully  measured,  the  rel- 
ative positions  and  distances  of  aU  parts  being  computed 
from  these  data. 

Syn.  — Review;  retrospect;  examination;  prospect. 

Sur-vey'al  (sflr-va'al),  re.     Survey.     [E.'\       Barrow. 

Sur-vey'ance  (-ans),  re.     Survey ;  inspection.     [iJ.] 

Sur-vey'lng,  re.  That  branch  of  applied  mathematics 
which  teaches  the  art  of  determining  the  area  of  any 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  len^hs  and  directions 
of  the  bounding  lines,  the  contour  of  the  surface,  etc. , 
with  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  whole  on  paper  ;  the 
act  or  occupation  of  making  surveys. 

Geodetic  surveying,  geodesy.  —  Maritime,  or  Nautical, 
surveying,  that  branch  of  surveying  which  determines  the 
forms  of  coasts  and  harbors,  the  entrances  of  rivers,  with 
the  positicai  of  islands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  the  depths  of 
water,  etc.  —  Plane  surveying.  See  under  Plane,  a.  — 
Topographical  aurveylng,  that  branch  of  surveying  which 
involves  the  process  of  ascertaining  and  representing 
upon  a  plane  surface  the  contour,  physical  features,  etc., 
ot  any  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Sur-vey'or  (-er),  re.  1.  One  placed  to  superintend 
others ;  an  overseer ;  an  inspector. 

Were  't  not  madness  then. 
To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ?  Shak. 

2.  One  who  views  and  examines  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  condition,  quantity,  or  quality  of  any- 
thing ;  as,  a  surveyor  of  highways,  ordnance,  etc. 

3.  One  who  surveys  or  measures  land  ;  one  who  prac- 
tices the  art  of  surveying. 

4.  (Customs)  (a)  An  officer  who  ascertains  the  con- 
tents of  casks,  and  the  quantity  of  liquors  subject  to 
duty ;  a  ganger,  (b)  In  the  United  States,  an  officer 
whose  duties  include  the  various  measures  to  be  taken 
for  ascertaining  the  quantity,  condition,  and  value  of 
merchandise  brought  into  a  port.    Abbott. 

Surveyor  general,  (a)  A  principal  surveyor ;  as,  the  sur- 
veyor general  of  the  king's  manors,  or  of  woods  and  parks. 
\Eng.]  ib)  An  officer  having  charge  of  the  survey  of  the 
public  lands  of  a  land  district.  [U.  S.]  Davies  &  Peck 
(Math.  Diet.).  —  Surveyor's  compass.  See  Circukferen- 
TOR.  —  Surveyor's  level.    See  under  Level. 

Sur-vey'or-shlp,  ».     The  office  of  a  surveyor. 

Sur-View'  (sQr-vu'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  sur-  -)-  view.  Cf. 
Survey.]  To  survey;  to  make  a  survey  of .  [06s.]  "To 
surview  his  ground."  Spenser. 

Sur-vlew',  re.     A  survey.     [Obs."]        Bp.  Sanderson. 

Sur-vlse'  (-viz'),  v.  t.  [See  Supervise,  and  Survey.] 
To  look  over  ;  to  supervise.     [Obs.'\  B.  Jonson. 

Sur-viv'al  (-viv'al),  re.  [Prom  Survive.]  1.  A  liv- 
ing or  continuing  longer  than,  or  beyond  the  existence 
of,  another  person,  thing,  or  event ;  an  outliving. 

2.  (Archseol.  &  Ethnol.)  Any  habit,  usage,  or  belief, 
remaining  from  ancient  times,  the  origin  of  which  is  often 
unknown,  or  imperfectly  known. 

The  close  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  survival  on  the  study  of 
manners  and  customs.  Tylor. 

Survival  of  the  fittest.  (Biol.)  See  Natural  selection, 
under  Natural. 

Sur-viv'ance  (-ans),      1  re.    [F.  survivance.l  Surviv- 

Sur-viv'an-cy  (-an-sy), )     orship.     [iJ.] 
His  son  had  the  survivance  of  the  stadtholdersliip.  J3p.  Burnet. 

Sur-vlve'  (stir-viv'),  V.  t.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Survived 

(-vivd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Surviving.]     [F.  survivre,  L. 

supervivere  ;  super  over  -f-  vivere  to  live.    See  Super-, 

and  Victuals.]    To  live  beyond  the  life  or  existence  of ; 

to  live  longer  than ;  to  outlive ;  to  outlast ;  as,  to  survive 

a  person  or  an  event.  Cowper. 

I  '11  assure  her  of 

Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survive  me. 

In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever.  Shak. 

SnlT-Vlve',  V.  i.    To  remain  alive ;  to  continue  to  live. 
Try  pleasure. 
Which,  when  no  other  enemy  survives. 
Still  conquers  all  the  conquerors.       Sir  J.  Denham. 
Alike  are  life  and  death. 
When  life  in  death  survives.  Longfellow, 

Sur-Tlv'en-cy  (-en-sj?),  re.     Survivorship.     [iJ.] 

SUT-viv'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  survives  ;  a  survivor. 

Sur-viV'lng,  a.  Remaining  alive ;  yet  living  or  ex- 
isting ;  as,  surviving  friends  ;  surviving  customs. 

Sur-lrtv'or  (-Sr),  re.     1.  One  who  survives  or  outlives 
another  person,  or  any  time,  event,  or  thing. 
'The  s)/?TH'or  bound 
In  lilial  obligation  for  some  term 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.  Shak. 

2.  (Law)  The  longer  liver  of  two  joint  tenants,  or  two 
persons  having  a  joint  interest  in  anything,    Blackstone. 

Sur-vlV'or-ship,  re.     1.  The  state  of  being  a  survivor. 

2.  (Law)  The  right  of  a  joint  tenant,  or  other  person 
who  has  a  joint  interest  in  an  estate,  to  take  the  whole 
estate  upon  the  death  of  the  other.  Blackstone. 

Chance  of  survivorship,  the  chance  that  a  person  of  a 
given  age  has  of  surviving  another  of  a  given  age ;  thus, 
by  the  Carlisle  tables  of  mortality  the  (^lianoes  of  sur- 
vivorship for  two  peraons,  aged  25  and  (ir),  are  89  and  11 
respectively,  or  about  8  to  I  tliat  the  elder  will  die  first. 

Sus-cep'tl-Wl'l-ty  (sus-sSp'tT-bTI'T-ty),  re.;  pi.  Sus- 
ceptibilities (-tiz).  [Ct.JP.susceptibilite.^l  1.  The  state 
or  quality  of  being  susceptible  ;  the  capability  of  receiv- 
ing impressions,  or  of  being  affected. 

2.  Specifically,  capacity  for  deep  feeling  or  emotional 
excitement ;  sensibility,  in  its  broadest  acceptation ;  im- 
pressibility ;  sensitiveness. 

Magnetic  susceptibility  (Physics),  the  intensity  of  mag- 


netization of  a  body  placed  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field 
of  unit  strength.  Sir  W.  Thomson. 

Syn.  —  Capability ;  sensibility ;  feeling ;  emotion. 

SUB-cep'ti-Jjle  (siis-sSp'ti-b'l),  a.  [P. ,  from  L.  s«sci- 
pere,  susceptum,  to  take  up,  to  support,  undertake,  recog- 
nize, admit ;  pref.  SMS-(see  Sub-)  -{-capere  to  take.  See 
Capable.]  1.  Capable  of  admitting  auytliing  additional, 
or  any  change,  affection,  or  influence ;  readily  acted 
upon  ;  as,  a  body  susceptible  of  color  or  of  alteration. 
It  sheds  on  souls  susceptible  of  light. 
The  glorious  dawn  of  our  eternal  day.  Young, 

2.  Capable  of  impression ;  having  nice  sensibility  ;  im- 
pressible ;  tender ;  sensitive ;  as,  children  are  more  sus- 
ceptible than  adults ;  a  man  of  a  susceptible  heart. 

Candidates  are  .  .  .  not  very  susceptible  of  affronts.    Coivper. 
I  am  constitutionally  susceptible  of  noises.         Lamb. 

—  Sus-cep'ti-We-ness,  re.  —  Sus-cep'tl-bly,  adv. 

Sus-cep'tlon  (-shiin),  re.  [L.  susceptio :  cf.  P.  suscep- 
tion.    See  Susceptible.]    The  act  of  taking  ;  reception. 

Sus-cep'tlve  (-tiv),  a.  Susceptible.  I.  Watts.  —  SUS- 
cep'tive-ness,  re. 

Sus'cep-tiv'1-ty  (siSs'sSp-tiv'T-tj^),  re.  Capacity  for 
receiving ;  susceptibility,     [i?.]  Wollaston. 

Sus-cep'tor  (stts-sSp'ter),  re.  [L.  See  Susceptible.] 
One  who  undertakes  anything ;  specifically,  a  godfather  ; 
a  sponsor  ;  a  guardian.  Puller.    Shipley, 

Sus-cip'1-en-cy  (-sTp'i-en-sy),  re.    Admission.     [JJ.] 

Sus-Clp'l-ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  suscipiens,  p.  pr.  of  sus- 
cipere.    See  Susceptible.]    Receiving;  admitting.   [iJ.] 

Sus-Clp'l-ent,  re.  One  who  takes  or  admits ;  one  who 
receives.     [iJ.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Sus'cl-ta-bU'1-ty  (siis'sT-ta-bTl'T-tJ^),  re.  Capability  of 
being  suscitated ;  excitability.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson, 

Sus'Ci-tate  (-tat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Suscitated 
(-ta'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Susoitating.]  [L.  suscilatus, 
p.  p.  of  suscitare  to  lift  up,  to  rouse ;  pref.  sus-  (see 
Sub-)  -|-  citare  to  rouse,  excite.  Cf.  Excite,  Incite.] 
To  rouse ;  to  excite  ;  to  call  into  life  and  action.     [06s.] 

Sns'cl-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  re.  [L.  suscitatio  :  cf.  F. 
suscitation.']    The  act  of  raising  or  exciting.     [iJ.] 

A  mere  suscitation  or  production  of  a  thing.        South, 

Suslik  (sus'lTk),  re.  [Russ.  silslik'.}  (Zool.)  A 
ground  squirrel  (Sperm  ophilus  citillus)  of  Europe  and 
Asia.   It  has  large  cheek  pouches.  [Written  also  souslik.'\ 

Sus-pect'  (sQs-pgkt'),  a.  [L.  suspectus,  p.  p.  of  suspi- 
cere  to  look  up,  admire,  esteem,  to  look  at  secretly  or 
askance,  to  mistrust ;  sub  under  -\-  specere  to  look :  cf. 
P.  suspect  suspected,  suspicious.  See  Spy,  and  cf.  Sus- 
picion.]    1.  Suspicious;  inspiring  distrust.     [06s.] 

Suspect  [was]  his  face,  suspect  his  word  also.  ■  Chaucer. 

2.  Suspected ;  distrusted.     [06s.] 

"What  I  can  do  or  offer  is  suspect.  Milton. 

Sus-pect', re.  [LL.  suspectus.  See  Suspect, a.]  1.  Sus-. 
picion.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

So  with  suspect,  with  fear  and  grief,  dismayed.    Fairfax. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  suspected  ;  an  object  of 
suspicion  ;  —  formerly  applied  to  persons  and  things ; 
now,  only  to  persons  suspected  of  crime.  Bacon, 

Sus-pect',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Suspected  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Suspecting.]  1.  To  imagine  to  exist ;  to  have  a  shght 
or  vague  opinion  of  the  existence  of,  without  proof,  and 
often  upon  weak  evidence  or  no  evidence ;  to  mistrust ; 
to  surmise ;  —  commonly  used  regarding  something  un- 
favorable, hurtful,  or  wrong  ;  as,  to  suspect  the  presence 
of  disease. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  susiject  much,  more  than  to  know  lit- 
tle ;  and  therefore  men  should  remedy  suspicion  by  procuring 
to  know  more.  Bacon. 

From  her  hand  I  could  suspect  no  ill.  Milton. 

2.  To  imagine  to  be  guilty,  upon  slight  evidence,  or 
without  proof ;  as,  to  suspect  one  of  equivocation. 

3.  To  hold  to  be  uncertain  ;  to  doubt ;  to  mistrust ;  to 
distrust ;  as,  to  suspect  the  truth  of  a  story.       Addison. 

4.  To  look  up  to ;  to  respect.     [06s.] 

Syn.  —  To  mistrust ;  distrust ;  surmise ;  doubt. 

Sus-pect',  V.  i.  To  imagine  guilt ;  to  have  a  sus- 
picion or  suspicions  ;  to  be  suspicious. 

If  I  suspect  without  cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me.  Shak. 

Sus-pect'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  suspected. 

Sus-pect'ed,  a.  Distrusted ;  doubted.  —  Sus-pect'- 
ed-ly,  adv.  —  Sus-pect'ed-ness,  n, 

Sus-pect'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  suspects, 

Sus-pect'llll  (-ful),  a.  Apt  to  suspect  or  mistrust ; 
full  of  suspicion  ;  suspicious ;  as,  to  be  suspectful  of  the 
motives  of  others.     3fillon.  —  Sus-pect'lul-ness,  n. 

Sus-pec'tlon  (-pek'shtin),  re.     Suspicion.     [Obs,] 

Sus-pec'tlous-ness  (-slius-nSs),  re.  Suspiciousness; 
cause  for  suspicion,     [Obs.  &  i?,]  Ld.  Berners. 

Su8-pect'less(-pgkt'lSs),  c.  1.  Not  suspecting ;  hav- 
ing no  suspicion.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  Not  suspected;  not  mistrusted.    [JB.]     Beau.&Fl. 

Sus-pend'  (-ijSnd'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Suspended  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Suspending.]  [F.  suspendre,  or  OF.  sous- 
pendre  (where  the  prefix  is  L.  subtus  below,  from  sub 
under),  L.  suspendere,  suspensum;  pref.  s«s-  (see  Sub-) 
-\- pendere  to  hang.  See  Pendant,  aud  cf.  Suspense, 
re.]  1.  To  attach  to  something  above  ;  to  liaug  ;  as,  to 
suspend  a  ball  by  a  thread ;  to  suspend  the  body  by  a 
cord ;  to  suspend  a  iieedlo  by  a  loadstone. 

2.  To  make  to  depend ;  as,  God  hath  suspended  the 
promise  of  oterual  life  on  the  condition  of  obedience  and 
holiness  of  life.     [Archaic']  TUlotson. 

3.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time ;  to  hinder  from  pro- 
ceeding ;  to  interrupt ;  to  delay ;  to  stay. 

Suspend  your  indignation  against  my  brother.       Shak. 
The  guard  nor  fights  nor  flies  ;  their  fate  so  near 
.Vt  once  sui!iiends  their  courage  and  their  fear.  I>enliain. 

4.  To  hold  in  an  undetermined  or  undecided  state  ;  as, 
to  sus/icnd  one's  judgiuont  or  opinion.  Locke. 

5.  To  debar,  or  cause  to  withdraw  temporarily,  from 
any  privilege,  from  the  execution  of  an  office,  from  the 
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enjoyment  of  income,  etc. ;  as,  to  suspend  a  student 
from  college  ;  to  suspend  a  member  of  a  club. 

Good  men  should  not  be  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  their 
Biinistry  and  deprived  of  their  livelihood  for  ceremonies  which 
are  on  all  hands  acknowledged  indifferent.  Bp,  Sanderson. 

6.  To  cause  to  cease  for  a  time  from  operation  or  ef- 
fect ;  as,  to  suspend  the  habeas  corpus  act ;  to  tuspend 
the  rules  of  a  legislative  body. 

7.  (Chem.)  To  support  in  a  liqufd,  as  an  insoluble 
powder,  by  stirring,  to  facilitate  chemical  action. 

To  Bospend  payment  (Com.),  to  cease  paying  debts  or 
obligations ;  to  fail ;  —  said  of  a  merchant,  a  bank,  etc. 

Syn.  —  To  hang;  interrupt;  delay;  intermit;  stay; 
hinder ;  debar. 

Sus-pend'  (sus-pSnd'),  v.  i.  To  cease  from  operation 
or  activity ;  esp.,  to  stop  payment,  or  be  unable  to  meet 
obligations  or  engagements  (said  of  a  commercial  firm  or 
a  bank). 

Sus-pend'er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sus- 
pends ;  esp.,  one  of  a  pair  of  straps  or  braces  worn  over 
the  shoulders,  for  holding  up  the  trousers. 

Sus'pen-sa'tlon  (sQs'pSn-sa'shQn),  n.  [Cf.  LL.  sus- 
pensalio  suspension  from  a  charge  or  benefice.]  The  act 
of  suspending,  or  the  state  of  being  suspended,  especially 
for  a  short  time  ;  temporary  suspension. 

Sns-pense'  (siis-pSns'),  a.  [F.  suspens,  L.  suspensus, 
p.  p.  of  suspendere.  See  Suspend.]  1.  Held  or  lifted 
up  ;  held  or  prevented  from  proceeding.     [06i.] 

[The  great  light  of  day]  sitspense  in  heaven.      Milton. 

2.  Expressing,  or  proceeding  from,  suspense  or  doubt. 
[06s.]     "  Expectation  held  his  look  suspense. "    Milton. 

Sus-pense', n.  [Fzotsi¥. suspens, a,.  See  Suspense, a.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  suspended ;  specifically,  a  state 
of  uncertainty  and  expectation,  with  anxiety  or  appre- 
hension ;  indetermination ;  indecision ;  as,  the  suspense 
of  a  person  waiting  for  the  verdict  of  a  jmry. 

Ten  days  the  prophet  in  suspense  remained.    Denkam. 
Upon  the  ticklish  balance  of  suspense.  Cowper. 

2.  Cessation  for  a  time ;  stop ;  pause. 

A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  and  from  pain.        Fope. 

3.  [Cf.  F.  suspense.^  (Law)  A  temporary  cessation 
of  one's  right ;  suspension,  as  when  the  rent  or  other  prof- 
its of  land  cease  by  unity  of  possession  of  land  and  rent. 

Suspense  account  (Bookkeeping),  an  accoimt  in  which 
receipts  or  disbursements  are  temporarily  entered  until 
their  proper  position  in  the  books  is  determined. 

Sus-pense'ly,  adv.    In  suspense.     [06i.]         Sales. 

Sus-pen'sl-bil'l-ty  (-p5n'si-bTl'I-ty),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  suspensible. 

Sus-pen'si-ble  (sus-p§n'sl-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
Buspended ;  capable  of  being  held  from  sinking. 

Sus-pen'slon  (-shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  suspeiision,  L.  sus- 
pensio  arched  work,  imperfect  pronunciation.  See  Sus- 
pend.] 1.  The  act  of  suspending,  or  the  state  of  being 
suspended ;  pendency ;  as,  suspension  from  a  hook. 

2.  Especially,  temporary  delay,  interruption,  or  cessa- 
tion ;  as  :  (a)  Of  labor,  study,  pain,  etc.  (6)  Of  decision, 
determination,  judgment,  etc. ;  as,  to  ask  a  suspension 
of  judgment  or  opinion  in  view  of  evidence  to  be  pro- 
duced, (c)  Of  the  payment  of  what  is  due ;  as,  the  sus- 
pension of  a  mercantile  firm  or  of  a  bank,  {d)  Of  pun- 
ishment, or  sentence  of  punishment,  (e)  Of  a  person  in 
respect  of  the  exercise  of  his  oflSce,  powers,  prerogative, 
etc. ;  as,  the  suspension  of  a  student  or  of  a  clergyman. 
(/ )  Of  the  action  or  execution  of  law,  etc. ;  as,  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  act. 

3.  A  conditional  withholding,  interruption,  or  delay ; 
as,  the  suspension  of  a  payniant  on  the  performance  of  a 
condition. 

4.  The  state  of  a  solid  when  its  particles  are  mixed 
with,  but  undissolved  in,  a  fluid,  and  are  capable  of  sepa- 
ration by  straining ;  also,  any  substance  in  this  state. 

6.  (Rhet.)  A  keeping  of  the  hearer  in  doubt  and  in 
attentive  expectation  of  what  is  to  follow,  or  of  what  is 
to  be  the  inference  or  conclusion  from  the  arguments  or 
observations  employed. 

6.  {Scots  Law)  A  stay  or  postponement  of  execution 
of  a  sentence  condemnatory  by  means  of  letters  of  sus- 
pension granted  on  application  to  the  lord  ordinary. 

7.  (Mus.)  The  prolongation  of  one  or  more  tones  of  a 
Cher's  into  tko  chord  which  follows,  thus  producing  a 
momentary  discord,  suspending  Ithe  concord  which  the 
ear  expects.    Cf.  Retardation. 

Fleas  in  auspension  (Law),  pleas  which  temporarily 
abate  or  suspend  a  suit.  —  Points  of  suspension  (Mech.), 
the  points,  as  in  the  axis  or  beam  of  a  balance,  at  which 
the  weights  act,  or  from  which  they  are  suspended.  — 
SoBpension  bridge,  a  bridge  supported  by  chams,  ropes. 


New  York  and  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge 

or  wires,  which  usually  pass  over  high  piers  or  columns 
at  each  end,  and  are  secured  in  the  ground  beyond.  — 
Suspension  of  arms  (Mil.),  a  short  truce  or  cessation  of 
operations  agreed  on  by  the  commanders  of  contending 
armies,  as  for  burying  the  dead,  making  proposals  for 
surrender  or  for  peace,  etc.  —  Suspension  scale,  a  scale  in 
which  the  platform  hangs  suspended  from  the  weighing 
apparatus  instead  of  resting  upon  it. 

Syn.  —  Delay;  interruption  ;  intermission;  stop. 

Sus-pen'slve  (-siv),  a.  [Cf.  P.  suspensif.  See  Sus- 
pend.] Tending  to  suspend,  or  to  keep  in  suspense; 
causing    interruption    or   delay  ;   uncertain  ;   doubtful. 


"In  ia*penm«e  thoughts."    Beaumont.    "Asuspentive 
veto."    Macaulay. 

The  provisional  and  suspensive  attitude.    J.  Morley. 

Suspensive  eoniiUan  (Scots  Law),  a  condition  precedent, 
or  a  condition  without  the  performance  of  which  the  con- 
tract can  not  be  completed. 

SuB-pen'sor  (stis-pSn'ser),  n.   [NL.]   1.  A  suspensory. 

2.  (Sot.)  The  cord  which  suspends  the  embryo,  and 
which  is  attached  to  the  radicle  in  the  young  state  ;  the 
proembryo. 

II  Sus'pen-SO'll-nm  (sus'pgn-so'ri-Bm),  n. ;  pi.  Sus- 
PENSOBIA  (-a).  [NL.]  (.4nai.)  Anything  which  suspends 
or  holds  up  a  part ;  especially,  the  mandibular  suspen- 
sorium  (a  series  of  bones,  or  of  cartilages  representing 
them)  which  connects  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  with  the 
skull  in  most  vertebrates  below  mammals. 

Sus-pen'SO-ry  (sus-pSn'so-rj^),  a,  \.  Suspended; 
hanging ;  depending. 

2.  Fitted  or  serving  to  suspend ;  suspending ;  as,  a 
suspensory  muscle.  Hay, 

3.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  suspensorium. 
Sus-pen'SO-ry,  n.    [Cf.  F.  suspensoir,  suspensoire."] 

That  which  suspends,  or  holds  up,  as  a  truss ;  specific- 
ally {Med.),  a  bandage  or  bag  for  supporting  the  scrotum. 

SoB'pl-ca-ble  (siis'pl-ka-b'l),  a.  [L.  suspicabilis,  fr. 
suspicari  to  suspect,  akin  to  suspicere.  See  Suspect, 
V.  t.']    Liable  to  suspicion ;  suspicious.     [06s.] 

It  is  a  very  suspicdbU  business.       Dr.  H.  More. 

SuB-pl'clen-oy  (sQs-pIsh'en-sy),  n.  [From  L.  suspi- 
ciens,  p.  pr.  of  suspicere.  See  Suspect,  v.  <.]  Suspi- 
ciousness ;  suspicion.     [06s.]  Hopkins. 

Su8-pl'clon  (siJs-pIsh'un),  n.  [OE.  suspecioun,  OF. 
souspefon,  F.  soupfon,  L.  suspecCio  a  looking  up  to,  an 
esteeming  highly,  suspicion,  fr.  suspicere  to  look  up,  to 
esteem,  to  mistrust.  The  modern  form  suspicion  in  Eng- 
lish and  French  is  in  imitation  of  L.  suspicio  mistrust, 
suspicion.  See  Suspect,  and  cf.  Suspicious.]  1.  The 
act  of  suspecting ;  the  imagination  or  apprehension  of 
the  existence  of  something  (esp.  something  wrong  or 
hurtful)  without  proof,  or  upon  very  slight  evidence, 
or  upon  no  evidence. 

Suspicions  among  thoughts  are  like  bats  amongst  birds,  they 
ever  fly  by  twilight.  Bacon. 

2.  Slight  degree  ;  suggestion;  hint.    IColloq.'] 

The  features  are  mild  but  expressive,  with  just  a  suspicion  . . . 
of  saturnine  or  sarcastic  humor.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Syn.— Jealousy ;  distrust ;  mistrust ;  diffidence ;  doubt. 

Sus-pl'clon,  V.  t.  To  view  with  suspicion  ;  to  suspect ; 
to  doubt.     [06s.  or  Low^  South. 

Sns-pl'clOUS  (-pish'iis),  a.  [OE.  suspecious ;  cf.  L. 
suspiciosus.  See  Suspicion.]  1.  Inclined  to  suspect; 
given  or  prone  to  suspicion ;  apt  to  imagine  without  proof . 

Nature  itself,  after  it  has  done  an  injury,  will  ever  be  sitspi- 
cious  ;  and  no  man  can  love  the  person  he  suspects.  South. 

Many  mischievous  insects  are  daily  at  work  to  make  men  of 
merit  suspicious  of  each  other.  Fope. 

2.  Indicating  suspicion,  mistrust,  or  fear. 

We  have  a  suspicious,  fearful,  constrained  countenance.    Swift. 

3.  Liable  to  suspicion ;  adapted  to  raise  suspicion ; 
giving  reason  to  imagine  ill ;  questionable ;  as,  an  author 
of  suspicious  innovations ;  suspicious  circumstances. 

I  spy  a  black,  susjncious,  threatening  cloud.        Shak. 
Syn.— Jealous;   distrustful;  mistrustful;   doubtful; 
questionable.    See  Jealous. 
—  SuB-pl'cloos-ly,  adv.  —  Sus-pl'clous-ness,  re. 

Sus-plr'al  (-pir'al),  re.  [From  SuspmE.]  1.  A  breath- 
ing hole ;  a  vent  or  ventiduct. 

2.  A  spring  of  water  passing  under  ground  toward  a 
cistern  or  conduit. 

Sus'pl-ra'tion  (sus'pi-ra'shiSn),  re.  [L.  suspiratio. 
See  SuspmE.]  The  act  of  sighing,  or  fetching  a  long  and 
deep  breath ;  a  deep  respiration ;  a  sigh. 

Windy  suspiration  of  forced  breath.  Shak. 

SuS-plre'  (sus-pir'),  V.  i.     [L.  suspirare  to  breathe 

out,  to  sigh  ;   sub  under  -\-  spirare  to  breathe :   cf.  F. 

soupirer,  OF.  souspirer.'\    To  fetch  a  long,  deep  breath ; 

to  sigh ;  to  breathe.  Shak. 

Fireflies  that  suspire 

In  short,  soft  lapses  of  transported  flame.    Mrs.  Browning. 

Sus-plre',  re.      [Cf.   L.  suspirium.']     A  long,  deep 

breath ;  a  sigh.     [06s.] 

SuB-pired'  (-pird'),  a.  Ardently  desired  or  longed 
for ;  earnestly  coveted.     [Obs."]  Sir  H.  Walton. 

Sns-tain'  (-tan'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sustained 
(-tand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sustainino.]  [OE.  sustenen, 
susteinen,  OF.  sustenir,  sosienir,  F.  soutenir  (the  French 
prefix  is  properly  fr.  L.  subtus  below,  fr.  sub  under),  L. 
sustinere ;  pref.  sus-  (see  Sub-)  +  lenere  to  hold.  See 
Tenable,  and  cf.  Sustenance.]  1.  To 
keep  from  falling ;  to  bear ;  to  uphold ; 
to  support;  as,  a  foundation  sustains 
the  superstructure ;  a  beast  sustains  a 
load ;  a  rope  sustains  a  weight 
Every  pillar  the  temple  to  sustain. 

Chaucer. 
2.  Hence,  to  keep  from  sinking,  as 
in  despondence,  or  the  like ;  to  sup- 
port. 

No  comfortable  expectations  of  another 
life  to  sustain  him  under  the  evils  in  this 
world.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  maintain ;  to  keep  alive  ;  to  support ;  to  subsist ; 
to  nourish ;  as,  provisions  to  sustain  an  army. 

4.  To  aid,  comfort,  or  relieve ;  to  vindicate.        Shak, 

His  sons,  who  seek  the  tyrant  to  sustain.       Dryden. 

5.  To  endure  without  failing  or  yielding ;  to  bear  up 
under ;  as,  to  sustain  defeat  and  disappointment. 

6.  To  suffer ;  to  bear ;  to  undergo. 

Shall  Tumus,  then,  such  endless  toil  sustain  t    Dryden. 
You  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces.  Shak. 

7.  To  allow  the  prosecution  of ;  to  admit  as  vaUd ;  to 


sanction ;  to  continue ;  not  to  dismiss  or  abate ;  as,  tha 
court  sustained  the  action  or  suit. 

8.  To  prove ;  to  establish  by  evidence  ;  to  corroborate 
or  confirm ;  to  be  conclusive  of  ;  as,  to  sustain  a  charge, 
an  accusation,  or  a  proposition. 

Syn.  —  To  support ;  uphold ;  subsist ;  assist ;  relieve ; 
suffer;  undergo. 

Sns-taln'  (siis-tan'),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  up- 
holds or  sustains ;  a  sustainer.     [06s.] 

I  waked  again,  for  my  sustain  was  the  Lord.      Milton. 

SuB-tain'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  soutenaUe,  OP. 
soustenable.2  Capable  of  being  sustained  or  maintained ; 
as,  the  action  is  not  sustainable. 

SuB-talned'  (-tand'),  a.  Held  up  to  a  certain  pitch, 
degree,  or  level ;  uniform  ;  as,  sustained  passion  ;  a  sus- 
tained style  of  writing ;  a  sustained  note  in  music. 

Sus-talll'er  (-tan'er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,, 
sustains.  Waterland. 

SUB-taln'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  sustaining; 
maintenance  ;  support.  Milton.    Lowell. 

Sus-tal'Uc  (-tSl'tik),  a.  [Gr.  (ruo-TaAnitot  contract- 
ile, fr.  irviniKKeLv  to  draw  together,  to  moderate  ;  triv 
together  -\-  a-TeWetv  to  place.]  Mournful ;  —  said  of  a 
species  of  music  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  Busby. 

SUB'te-nance  (s&s'te-nans),  re.  [OP.  sustenance,  sos- 
tenance,  soustenance  ;  cf .  L.  sustinentia  endurance.  See- 
Sustain.]  1.  The  act  of  sustaining ;  support ;  mainte- 
nance ;  subsistence ;  as,  the  sustenance  of  the  body ;  the- 
sustenance  of  life. 

2.  That  which  supports  life ;  food ;  victuals ;  provi- 
sions ;  means  of  living ;  as,  the  city  has  ample  suste- 
nance. "  X  laan  oi  Utile  sustenance."  Chaucer- 
For  lying  is  thy  sustenance,  thy  food.  Milton. 

SuB-ten'ta-cle  (siis-tSn'ta-k'l),  re.  [L.  sustentaculum. 
See  Sustentation.]    Sustenance.    [06s.]    Dr.  H.  More. 

SUB'ten-tac'U-lar  (sSs'tSn-tSk'u-ler),  a.  [See  Sus- 
tentaole,]  {Anat.)  Supporting;  sustaining;  as,  a  sus- 
tentaculur  tissue. 

Sus'ten-tate  (-tat),  v.  i.  To  sustain.   [iJ.]    C  Eeade. 

Sus'ten-ta'tlon  (-ta'shun),  re.  [L.  sustentatio  suste- 
nance, maintenance,  fr.  sustentare  to  support,  maintain, 
v.  intens.  fr.  sustinere  to  sustain :  cf.  P.  sustentation. 
See  Sustain.]  1.  The  act  of  sustaining,  or  the  state  of 
being  sustained ;  preservation  from  falling  ;  support ; 
sustenance ;  maintenance. 

2.  {Physiol.)  The  aggregate  of  the  functions  by  which, 
a  living  organism  is  maintained  in  a  normal  condition  of 
weight  and  growth. 

Sustentation  fund  (Eccl.),  a  fund  of  a  religious  body  for 
the  support  of  its  ministers,  chapels,  etc. ;  as,  the  susten- 
tation fund  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

SUB'ten-ta-tlve  (stis'tSn-ta-tTv),  a.  Adapted  to  sus- 
tain, strengthen,  or  corroborate ;  as,  sustentative  cita- 
tions or  quotations. 

Sustentative  functions  (Physiol.),  those  functions  of  the 
body  which  affect  its  material  composition  and  thus  de- 
termine its  mass. 

Sus-ten'tion  (sQs-tgu'shQn),  re.  Sustentation.  {E.  or 
Colloq.'\ 

In  fine  images,  in  sustentiOTi^  in  irony,  they  surpass  anything 
that  Burke  ever  wrote.  J.  Morley. 

Sus'ter,  SuB'tre  (siis'ter),  n. ;  pi.  Sustebs  (-terz)^ 
Sustkes,  or  Sustren  (-tr§n).  Sister.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 
There  are  seven  sustren,  that  serve  truth  ever.    Piers  Flowman- 

Su'su  (soo'soo),  n.    {Zool.)  See  Soosoo. 

Su-SUr'rant  (sii-siir'rant),  a.  [L.  susurrans,  p.  pr. 
from  susurrare  to  whisper.]  Whispering.  [iJ.]  "  The 
soft  susurrant  sigh."  Poetry  of  Anti-Jacobin. 

Su'SUr-ra'tion  (sii'sur-ra'shiin),  re.  [L.  susurratio, 
fr.  susurrare  to  whisper :  cf.  F.  susurration.']  A  whis- 
pering ;  a  soft  murmur.  "  Soft  susurrations  of  the 
trees."  Howell- 

Sn-BUr'ring-ly  (slS-sar'rlng-lJ),  adv.  In  the  man- 
ner of  a  whisper.     [06s.] 

Su-BUl'rouB  (-rtis),  a.  [L.  susurrus."]  Whispering  i 
rustling  ;  full  of  whispering  sounds.     [JJ.] 

II  Su-BUr'niS  (-riis),  re.    [L.]    The  act  of  whispering  -, 

a  whisper ;  a  murmur.  De  Quincey. 

The  soft  susurrus  and  sighs  of  the  branches.    Longfellow. 

Sll'tUe  (su'tTl),  a.  [L.  sutilis,  fr.  suere  to  sew  :  cf. 
P.  sutile.]    Done  by  stitching.    [A]  Boswell. 

Sut'Ier  (sutler),  re.  [J),  zoetelaar,  OD.  soetelaar,  a 
small  trader,  especially  in  camps,  fr.  soetelen  to  under- 
take low  offices  ;  cf.  G.  sudeln  to  do  dirty  work,  to  sully, 
soU,  E.  suds."]  A  person  who  follows  an  army,  and  sells 
to  the  troops  provisions,  liquors,  and  the  like. 

Sutler-ship,  re.  The  condition  or  occupation  of  a 
sutler. 

Sut'Ung  (-ling),  a.  Belonging  to  sutlers ;  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  a  sutler.  Addison. 

Su'tor  (su'ter),  re.  A  kind  of  sirup  made  by  the  In- 
dians of  Arizona  from  the  fruit  of  some  cactaceous  plant 
(probably  the  Cereus  giganteus). 

II  Su'tra  (soo'tra),  re.  /  pi.  SuTEAS  (-traz).  [Skr.  su- 
Ira  3b  thread,  a  string  of  rules ;  an  aphorism,  f  r.  siv  to- 
sew.]  1.  (a)  A  precept ;  an  aphorism ;  a  brief  rule. 
(6)  A  collection  of  such  aphorisms. 

2.  pi.  A  body  of  Hindoo  literature  containing  apho- 
risms on  grainmar,  meter,  law,  and  philosophy,  and 
forming  a  connecting  link  between  the  Vedic  and  later 
Sanskrit  literature.  Balfour  {Cyc.  of  India). 

Snt-tee'  (stit-te'),  re.  [Skr.  sati  a  faithful  wife,  fcm. 
of  sant  existing,  real,  true,  good,  p.  pr.  of  as  to  be.  Cf» 
Sooth.]  1.  A  Hindoo  widow.who  immolates  herself,  or 
is  immolated,  on  the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband ;  —  so 
called  because  this  act  of  self-immolation  is  regarded  as 
evincing  excellence  of  wifely  character.     \_India'] 

2.  The  act  of  burning  a  widow  on  the  funeral  pile  of 
her  husband.     [India'] 

(I^°*  The  practice,  though  abolished  in  British  India 
by  law  in  1829,  is  not  wholly  prevented. 

Sut-tee'lsm  (-Tz'm),  re.  The  practice  of  self-immola- 
tion of  widows  in  Hindostan. 
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SUTTLE 

Sat'tle  (sBt't'l),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  (Com.) 
The  weight  when  the  tare  has  been  deducted,  and  tret  ia 
yet  to  be  allowed.  M'CuUoch. 

Sut'tle,  v.  i.  [See  Sutler.]  To  act  as  sutler ;  to 
supply  provisions  and  other  articles  to  troops. 

Su'tur-al  (su'tur-al ;  135),  a.  [Cf .  F.  suiural,  NL. 
SUturalis.l     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  suture,  or  seam. 

2.  (Bot.)  Taking  place  at  a  suture  ;  as,  a  sutural  de- 
hiscence. 

Su'tur-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  sutural  manner. 

Su'tur-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.  Sewed  or  knit  together; 
united  by  a  suture ;  stitched. 

Su'ture  (su'tiir  ;  135),  n.  [L.  sutura,  fr.  suere,  sutum, 
to  sew  or  stitch :  cf.  F.  suture.  See  Sew  to  unite  with 
thread.]  1.  The  act  of  sewing ;  also,  the  line  along 
which  two  things  or  parts  are  sewed  together,  or  are 
united  so  as  to  form  a  seam,  or  that  which  resembles  a 
eeam. 

2.  (Surg.)  (a)  The  uniting  of  the  parts  of  a  wound  by 
stitching,     (b)  The  stitch  by  which  the  parts  are  united. 

3.  (Anat.)  The  line  of  union,  or  seam,  in  an  immovable 
articulation,  like  those  between  the  bones  of  the  skull ; 
also,  such  an  articulation  itself ;  synarthrosis.  See  Har- 
monic snture,  under  Hakmonic. 

4.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  line,  or  seam,  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  margins  in  any  part  of  a  plant ;  as,  the  ventral 
tuture  of  a  legume.  (6)  A  line  resembling  a  seam  ;  as, 
the  dorsal  suture  of  a  legume,  which  really  corresponds 
to  a  midrib. 

6.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  line  at  which  the  elytra  of  a  beetle 
meet  and  are  sometimes  confluent.  (6)  A  seam,  or  im- 
pressed line,  as  between  the  segments  of  a  crustacean, 
or  between  the  whorls  of  a  univalve  shell. 

Glover's  snture.  Harmonic  suture,  etc.  See  imder  Glov- 
EB,  Habmonic,  etc. 

Su'tured  (su'turd ;  135),  a.  Having  a  suture  or  su- 
tures ;  knit  or  united  together.  Pennant. 

Su-war'row  (su-war'rS),  n.  (Bot.)  The  giant  cactus 
(Cereits  giganteus) ;  —  so  named  by  the  Indians  of  Ari- 
zona.    Called  also  saguaro. 

Su'ze-raln  (su'ze-ran),  n.  [F.,  formed  fr.  sus  above, 
L.  susum,  sursum  (fr.  sub  under  -)-  versum,  p.  p.  of  ver- 
tere  to  turn),  after  the  analogy  of  souverain,  E.  sovereign. 
See  SnB-,  and  Veese.]  A  superior  lord,  to  whom  fealty 
is  due  ;  a  feudal  lord ;  a  lord  paramount. 

Su'ze-rain-ty  (-tjr),  n.  [F.  suzerainete.']  The  domin- 
ion or  authority  of  a  suzerain ;  paramount  authority. 

Swa  (swii),  adv.    [See  So.]    So.     [Obs.^       Chaucer. 

Swab  (sw5b),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Swabbed  (sw5bd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Swabbing.]  [See  Swabbee,  «.]  To  clean 
with  a  mop  or  swab ;  to  wipe  when  very  wet,  as  after  wash- 
ing ;  as,  to  swab  the  deck  of  a  ship.     [Spelt  also  swob.^ 

Swab,  n.  [Written  also  swob.'\  1.  A  kind  of  mop 
for  cleaning  floors,  the  decks  of  vessels,  etc.,  esp.  one 
made  of  rope-yarns  or  threads. 

2.  A  bit  of  sponge,  cloth,  or  the  like,  fastened  to  a 
handle,  for  cleansing  the  mouth  of  a  sick  person,  apply- 
ing medicaments  to  deep-seated  parts,  etc. 

3.  (Naut.)  An  epaulet.     iSailors^  Slang]      3Iarryat. 

4.  A  cod,  or  pod,  as  of  beans  or  pease.   {Obs.]  Bailey. 

5.  A  sponge,  or  other  suitable  substance,  attached  to 
a  long  rod  or  handle,  for  cleaning  the  bore  of  a  firearm. 

Swab'ber  (-ber),  v.  t.    To  swab.     [-B.] 

Swab'ber,  re.  [D.  zwabber;  cf .  D.  zwabberen  to  swab, 
G.  schwabbern,  Dan.  svabre,  Sw.  svab  a  swab,  svabla  to 
iwab.]     1.  One  who  swabs  a  floor  or  deck.  Sfiak. 

2.  (Naut.)  Formerly,  an  inferior  officer  on  board  of 
British  ships  of  war,  whose  business  it  was  to  see  that 
the  ship  was  kept  clean. 

3.  Same  as  Swobbee,  2. 

Swad  (swod),  n.  [Probably  fr.  AS.  sweSian  to  bind.] 
[Written  also  swod.]  1.  A  cod,  or  pod,  as  of  beans  or 
pease.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Swad,  in  the  north,  is  a  peascod  shell  —  thence  used  for  an 
empty,  shallow-headed  fellow.  Blount. 

2.  A  clown  ;  a  country  bumpkin.  \_Obs.  or  Prov. 
Eng.]    "  Country  swains,  and  silly  swads."         Greene. 

There  was  one  busy  fellow  was  their  leader, 

A  blunt,  squat  swad,  but  lower  than  yourself.    S.  Jonson. 

3.  A  lump  or  mass  ;  also,  a  crowd.    [Low,  U.  S.] 

4.  (Coal  Mining)  A  thin  layer  of  refuse  at  the  bottom 
of  a  seam.  Raymond. 

Swad'dle  (swSd'd'l),  re.  [AS.  sweSil,  sweSel,  fr.  swe- 
Sian  to  bind.  See  Swathe.]  Anything  used  to  swaddle 
with,  as  a  cloth  or  band ;  a  swaddling  band. 

They  put  me  in  bed  in  all  my  swaddles.     Addison. 

Swad'dle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Swaddled  (-d'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Swaddling  (-dlTng).  ]  1.  To  bind  as  with  a  band- 
age ;  to  bind  or  wrap  tightly  with  clothes ;  to  swathe ; 
—  used  esp.  of  infants ;  as,  to  swaddle  a  baby. 
.  They  swaddled  me  up  in  my  nightgown  with  long  pieces  of 
"Den.  Addison. 

2.  To  beat;  to  cudgel.     [Obs.]  Hudibras. 

Swad'dle-blU'  (-bTl'),  re.  (Zool.)  The  shoveler.  [Lo- 
cal, V.  S.] 

Swad'dler  (-dler),  re.  A  term  of  contempt  for  an  Irish 
Methodist.  Shipley. 

Swad'dling  (-dlTng),  a.  &  n.  from  Swaddle,  v. 

Swaddling  band.  Swaddling  cloth,  or  Swaddling  clout,  a 
band  or  cloth  wrapped  round  an  infant,  especially  round 
a  newborn  infant. 

Yc  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lyins  in 
a  manger.  ^  Lul,en.l2. 

Swag  (swSg),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  SwAGGED  (swSgd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  SwAQQiNG  (-ging).]  [Cf.  loel.  sveggja, 
sveigja  to  bend,  to  sway,  Norw.  svaga  to  sway.  See 
Sway.]  1.  To  hang  or  move,  as  something  loose  and 
heavy  ;  to  sway  ;  to  swing.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  To  sink  down  by  its  weight ;  to  sag.  Sir  IT.  Wotton. 
i  swag  as  a  fat  person's  belly  swaijueth  as  he  goeth.    Palsgrave. 

Swag,  n.    1.  A  swaying,  irregular  motion. 

2.  A  burglar's  or  thief's  booty ;  boodle.  [Cant  or 
Slang]  Charles  Eeade. 
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Swag'-bel'Ued  (awSg^bSl'lid),  a.  Having  a  prom- 
inent, overhanging  belly.  Shah. 

Swag'bel'ly  (-if),  n.  1.  A  prominent,  overhanging 
belly.  Smollett. 

2.  (Med.)  Any  large  tumor  developed  in  the  abdomen, 
and  neither  fluctuating  nor  sonorous.  Dunglison. 

Swage  (swaj),  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Swaged 
(swajd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Swaging  (swa'jing).]  [Equiv. 
to  suage,  abbrev.  fr.  assuage.]    See  Assuage.     [Obs.] 

Swage,  n.  A  tool,  variously  shaped  or  grooved  on 
the  end  or  face,  used  by  blacksmiths  and  other  workers 
in  metals,  for  shaping  their  work,  whether  sheet  metal 
or  forging,  by  holding  the  swage  upon  the  work,  or  the 
work  upon  the  swage,  and  striking  with  a  sledge. 

Swage  block,  a  perforated  block  of  iron,  having  grooved 
sides  and  adapted  for  use  in  heading  bolts  ana  swaging 
objects  of  large  size. 

Swage,  y.  t.  To  shape  by  means  of  a  swage ;  to  fash- 
ion, as  a  piece  of  iron,  by  forcing  it  into  a  groove  or 
mold  having  the  required  shape. 

Swag'ger  (swSg'ger),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Swaggered 
(-gerd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Swaggering.]    [Freq.  of  swag.] 

1.  To  walk  with  a  swaying  motion ;  hence,  to  walk 
and  act  in  a  pompous,  consequential  manner. 

A  man  who  swaggers  about  London  clubs.    Beaconsfteld. 

2.  To  boast  or  brag  noisily ;  to  be  ostentatiously  proud 
or  vainglorious ;  to  bluster ;  to  bully. 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  ...  to  swagger  at  the  bar  I    Arbuthnot. 
To  be  great  is  not  ...  to  swagger  at  our  footmen.    Collier. 
Swag'ger,  v.  t.    To  bully.    [iJ.]  Swift. 

Swag'ger,  re.    The  act  or  manner  of  a  swaggerer. 

He  gave  a  half  swagger,  half  leer,  as  he  stepped  forth  to  re- 
ceive us.  w.  Irving. 

Swag'ger-er  (-er),  re.  One  who  swaggers ;  a  blus- 
terer ;  a  bully ;  a  boastful,  noisy  feUow.  Shak. 

Swag'gy  (-gy),  a.  Inclined  to  swag  ;  sinking,  hang- 
ing, or  leaning  by  its  weight.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Swain  (swan),  re.  [OE.  swain,  swein,  Icel.  sveinn  a 
boy,  servant ;  akin  to  Sw.  sven,  Dan.  svend,  AS.  swan, 
OHG.  swein.]    1.  A  servant.    [Obs.] 

Him  behoves  serve  himself  that  has  no  swain.    Chaucer. 

2.  A  young  man  dwelling  in  the  country ;  a  rustic ; 
esp.,  a  country  gallant  or  lover ;  —  chiefly  in  poetry. 
It  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain.  Shak. 

Blest  swains  !  whose  nymphs  in  every  grace  excel.    Pope. 

Swaln'lsll,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  swain  ; 
rustic;  ignorant.  "An  ungentle  and  swainish  beast." 
Milton.  —  Swain'lsh-ness,  re.    Emerson. 

Swain'ling  (-ITng),  n.     A  little  swain.     [R.] 

Swain'mote' (-mot'),  re. '  [Swain  .\- mote  vaeeting:  cf. 
LL.  swanimotum.]  (Eng.  Forest  Law)  A  court  held  be- 
fore the  verderers  of  the  forest  as  judges,  by  the  steward 
of  the  court,  thrice  every  year,  the  swains,  or  freeholders, 
within  the  forest  composing  the  jury.  [Written  also 
swanimote,  and  sweinmote.]  Blachstone. 

Swain'ship,  re.     The  condition  of  a  swain. 

Swaip  (swap),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Sweep.]  To  walk  proudly; 
to  sweep  along.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Todd. 

Swal  (swal),  obs.  imp.  of  Swell.    Swelled.    Chaucer. 

Swale  (swal),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  svalr  cool,  svala  to  cool.] 
A  valley  or  low  place  ;  a  tract  of  low,  and  usually  wet, 
land  ;  a  moor ;  a  fen.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Local,  U.  S.] 

Swale,  v.  i.  &  t.  To  melt  and  waste  away ;  to  singe. 
See  Sweal,  v. 

Swale,  re.    A  gutter  in  a  candle.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Swal'let  (swSl'let),  re.  [Cf.  G.  schwall  a  sea  swell, 
from  schwellen  to  swell,  E.  swell.]  Water  breaking  in 
upon  the  miners  at  their  work ;  —  so  called  among  tin 
miners.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Bailey. 

Swal'low  (swol'lo),  re.    [OE.  swalowe,  AS.  swalewe, 
swealwe ;  akin  to  D.  zwaluw, 
OHG.    swalaiva,    G.    schwalbe, 
Icel.  &  Sw.  svala,  Dan.  svale.] 

1.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  passerine  birds  of 
the  family  Hirundinidse,  espe- 
cially one  of  those  species  iu 
which  the  tail  is  deeply  forked. 
They  have  long,  pointed  wings, 
and  are  noted  for  the  swiftness 
and  gracefulness  of  their  flight. 

.lE^^The  most  common  North   American  Barn  Swallow 

American  species  are  the  barn     {Chelidon erythrogaster), 

swallow  (see  under  Barn),  the     male. 

cliff,  or  eaves,  swallow  (see  under 

Cliff),  the  white-bellied,  or  tree,  swallow  (Tachycxneta 

bicolor),  and  the  bank  swallow  (see  under  Bank).    The 

common  European  swallow  (Chelidon  rustica),.axi<i  the 

window    swallow,    or    martin  _ 

(Chelidon  urbica),  are  familiar 

species. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  nu- 
merous species  of  swifts  which 
resemble  the  true  swallows  in 
form  and  habits,  as  the  com- 
mon American  chimney  swal-  , 
low,  or  swift.  // 

3.  (Naut.)  The  aperture  iu 
a  block  through  which  the  rope 
reeves.        Ham.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Swallow  plover  (Zo'dl.),  any 
one  of  several  species  of  fork- 
tailed  jiloverlike  birds  of  the 
genus  (ihireohi,  as  O.  orienta.lis 
of  ImUii ;  a  pratincole.  —  Swal- 
low shrike  {Zo'uD,  any  one  of 
several  species  of  East  Indian 
and  Asiatic  birds  of  the  family 
Aria  III  iiihi.aXWe'X  to  the  shrikes  but  similar  to  swallows 
in  apiicaraiice  and  luibits.  The  ashy  sw.nllow  Hhvikc  (.l/- 
tamim  fusriis)  is  connnon  in  India.  —  Swallow  warbler 
(i?o«(^.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  Bast  Indian  and 
Australian'singing  birds  of  the  genus  Dicxum.  They  are 
allied  to  the  honeysuckers. 
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Swallow  (swSllo),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  SwALLOWE* 
(-lod) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Swallowing.]  [OE.  swoleiven, 
swolwen,  swolhen,  AS.  swelgan ;  akin  to  D.  zicelgen, 
OHG.  swelahan,  swelgan,  G.  schwelgen  to  feast,  to  revel, 
Icel.  sveigja  to  swallow,  Sw.  sv'dlja,  Dan.  svselge.  Cf. 
Groundsel  a  plant.]  1.  To  take  into  the  stomach  ;  to  re- 
ceive through  the  gullet,  or  esophagus,  into  the  stomach  ; 
as,  to  swallow  food  or  drink. 

As  if  I  had  swallowed  snowballs  for  pills.         Shak, 

2.  To  draw  into  an  abyss  or  gulf ;  to  ingulf ;  to  absorb ; 
—  usually  followed  by  up.  Milton. 

The  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up,  and 
their  houses.  ^um.  xvi.  32. 

3.  To  receive  or  embrace,  as  opinions  or  belief,  with- 
out examination  or  scruple ;  to  receive  implicitly. 

Though  that  story  ...  be  not  so  readily  swallowed. 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  To  engross ;  to  appropriate ;  —  usually  with  up. 
Homer  excels  ...  in  this,  that  he  has  swallowed  up  the  honor 

of  those  who  succeeded  him.  Pope, 

5.  To  occupy ;  to  take  up ;  to  employ. 

The  necessary  provision  of  life  swallows  the  greatest  part  of 
their  time.  Locke, 

6.  To  seize  and  waste  ;  to  exhaust ;  to  consume. 

Corruption  swallowed  what  the  liberal  hand 

Of  bounty  scattered.  Thomson. 

7.  To  retract ;  to  recant ;  as,  to  swallow  one's  opinions. 
" Swallowed  his  vows  whole."  Shak. 

8.  To  put  up  with  ;  to  bear  patiently  or  without  retali- 
ation ;  as,  to  swallow  an  affront  or  insult. 

Syn.  —  To  absorb ;  imbibe  ;  ingulf ;  engross ;  consume- 
See  Absorb. 

Swal'low,  V.  i.  To  perform  the  act  of  swallowing  i 
as,  his  cold  is  so  severe  he  is  unable  to  swallow. 

Swal'low,  re.    1.  The  act  of  swallowing. 

2.  The  gullet,  or  esophagus ;  the  throat. 

3.  Taste ;  relish ;  inclination  ;  liking.     [Collog."] 

I  have  no  swalloio  for  it.  Massinger* 

4.  Capacity  for  swallowing ;  voracity. 

There  being  nothing  too  gross  for  the  swallow  of  political 
rancor.      •  Prof.  Wilson. 

5.  Aa  much  as  is,  or  can  be,  swallowed  at  once ;  as,  a. 
swallow  of  water. 

6.  That  which  inpfulfs ;  a  whirlpool.    [Obs.]    Fabyan. 
Swal'low-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  swallows ;  also,  a 

glutton.  Tatler. 

Swal'lOW-fiBh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  European 
sapphirine  gurnard  ( Trigla  hirundo).  It  has  large  pec- 
toral fins. 

Swal'lOW-tail'  (-tal'),  n.  1.  (Carp.)  A  kind  of  tenoa 
or  tongue  used  in  making  joints.    See  Dovetail. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  willow.  Bacon^ 

3.  (Fort.)  An  outwork  with  converging  sides,  its  head 
or  front  forming  a  reentrant  angle  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
form.    Called  also  priestcap. 

4.  A  swallow-tailed  coat. 
This  Stultz  coat,  a  blue 

swallowtail,  with  yellow 
buttons.  Thackeray. 

6.  An  arrow. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

6.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one 
of  numerous  species 
of  large  and  handsome 
butterflies,  belonging 
to  Papilio  and  allied 
genera,  in  which  the 
posterior  border  of 
each  hind  wing  is  pro- 
longed in  the  form  of 
a  long  lobe. 

l!!^=The  black  swal- 
lowtail, or  asterias (see 
Papilio),  the  blue 
swallowtail,  or  phile- 
nor,  the  tiger  swallowtail,  or  turnus  (see  Tuenus),  and 
the  zebra  swallowtail,  or  ajax  (see  under  Zebea)  are  com- 
mon American  species.    See  also  Troilus. 

Swal'low-talled'  (-taid'),  a.  X.  Having  a  tail  like 
that  of  a  swallow ;  hence,  like  a  swallow's  tail  in  form  ; 
having  narrow  and  tapering  or  pointed  skirts;  as,  a 
swallow-tailed  coat. 

2.  (Carp.)  United  by  dovetailing ;  dovetailed. 

Swallow-tailed  duck  (Zo'dl.),  the  old  squaw.  —  Swallow- 
tailed  gull  (Zo'dl.),  an  arctic  gull  (Xeiiui  f areata),  whicli 
has  a  deeply  forked  tail.  —  Swallow-tailed  hawk  or  kite 
(Zo'dl.),  the  fork-tailed  kite.  —  Swallow-tailed  mot'h( Zo'dl.), 
a  European  moth  ( Urapteri/x  sambucaria)  having  tail-like: 
lobes  on  the  hind  wings. 

Swal'low-wort'  (-wflrf),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  See  Celan- 
dine, (b)  A  poisonous  plant  (Vincetoxicuiii  officinale)  of 
the  Milkweed  family,  atone  time  used  iu  medicine;  — 
also  called  u'hite  swallowwort. 

African  swallowwort,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Stapelia. 

Swam  (swSm),  imp.  of 'Swim. 

Swamp  (swbmp),  re.  [Cf.  AS.  sicam  a  fungus,  OD. 
swam  a  sponge,  D.  sioaoi  a  fungus,  G.  sclitramiii  a  sponge, 
Icel.  svdppr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  swamp,  Goth  swamm.<t,  Gr.  o-o/ix- 
1^6?  porous,  spongy.]  Wet,  spongy  land  ;  soft,  low  ground 
satur.ated  with  water,  but  not  usually  covered  \vith  it ;, 
marshy  ground  away  from  the  seashore. 

Gray  swam/is  and  pools,  wustL'  places  of  the  hern.    Tcmiiison. 

A  swamp  differs  from  a  bo!<  and  a  niav.<h  in  producing  trees 
and  slirubs,  while  tho  latter  produce  only  lierbage,  plants,  and 
mosses.  Fanning  Kiici/c.  (/■.'.  lulwards,  IVords). 

Swamp  blackbird.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Redwing  (ft).— Swamp  cab- 
bage (Hot.),  skunk  cabbage.  —Swamp  deer  (Zo'dl.),  an  Asi- 
atic deer  (Hucen'u.<:  Jhirdiifclli)  of  India. —  Swamp  hen. 
(Zo'dl.)  (a)  An  Australian  azurn-broastod  bird  (I'orphii- 
rio  ftf/^Hs) ;— called  also  <iii(illniin.  ift)  An  Au.<ti-ali;iu 
water  crake,  or  rail  (I'orziina  Tabiieiisi.i):  —  ca\\ei\  also- 
little  swamp  hen.  (c)  The  European  purple  gallinule.  — 
Swamp   honeyauckle  (lint.),  an  American  shrub  (Azalea, 
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or  Rhododendron,  viscosa)  growing  in  swampy  places, 
witli  fragrant  flowers  of  a  white  color,  or  white  tinged 
with  rose ;  —  called  also  swamp  jnnk.  —  Swamp  hook,  a 
hook  and  chain  used  by  lumbermen  in  handling  logs.  Cf. 
Cant  HOOK.  —  Swamp  itch.  (Med.)  See  Prairie  ilch,  xmdeT 
Phairie.  — Swamp  latuel  {Bot,},  a  slirub  (Kaimia  glauca) 
having  small  leaves  with  the  lower  surface  glaucous.  — 
Swamp  maple  (Bot.),  red  maple.  See  Maple.  —  Swamp  oak 
(,Bot. ),  a  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  oak  which  grow  in 
swampy  places,  aa  swamp  Spanish  oak  (Quercus  palus- 
tris),  swamp  white  oak  {Q.  bicolor),  swamp  post  oak  {Q. 
lyrata).— Svi3.m^  ore  (Mill.),  bog  ore;  limonite.  —  Swamp 

§artrldga  (ZodL\  tlie  spruce  partridge.  See  lUust.  under 
PHBCE.  — Swamp  quail  (ZooL),  any  one  of  several  Aus- 
tralian game  birds  of  the  genera  Synoicus  and  Excalja- 
torin,  allied  to  the  European  partridges.  —  Swamp  robin 
{ZooL),  the  chewink.  —  Swamp  sassafras  {Bot.),  a  small 
North  American  tree  of  the  genus  Magnolia  {M.  glauca) 
with  aromatic  leaves  and  fragrant  creamy-white  blos- 
soms;— called  also  ii«ee<  60?/. —  Swamp  sparrow  (ZooL), 
a  common  North  American  sparrow  (Melospiza  (Jeorcji- 
ana,  or  M.  palustris),  closely  resembling  the  song  spar- 
row. It  lives  in  low,  swampy  places.  —  Swamp  willow. 
{Bot.)  See  Pussy  willow,  under  Pussy. 

Swamp  (swomp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Swamped 
(swomt ;  215) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Swamping.]  1.  To  plunge 
or  sink  into  a  swamp. 

2.  (_Naut.)  To  cause  (a  boat)  to  become  filled  with 
water ;  to  capsize  or  sink  by  wlielming  with  water. 

3.  Fig. :  To  plunge  into  difficulties  and  perils ;  to  over- 
whelm ;  to  ruin ;  to  wreck. 

The  Whig  majority  of  the  house  of  Lords  was  sivamped  by 
the  creation  of  twelve  Tory  peers.  J.  11,  Green. 

Havine  swamped  himself  in  following  the  ignis  fatuus  of  a 
theory.  Sir  IV.  Hamillon. 

Swamp,  V.  i.  1.  To  sink  or  stick  in  a  swamp ;  figu- 
ratively, to  become  involved  in  insuperable  difficulties. 

2.  To  become  filled  with  water,  as  a  boat ;  to  founder ; 
to  capsize  or  sink ;  figuratively,  to  be  ruined ;  to  be 
wrecked. 

Swamp'y  (-y),  a.  Consisting  of  swamp ;  like  a 
swamp ;  low,  wet,  and  spongy ;  as,  swampy  land. 

Swan  (swon),  n.  [AS.  swan ;  akin  to  D.  zwaan, 
0H6.  swan,  G.  schwan,  Icel.  svanr,  Sw.  svan,  Dan.  svane; 
and  perhaps  to  E.  sound  something  audible.]  1.  (Zo- 
oL )  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  large  aquatic  birds 
belonging  to  Cygnus,  Olor,  and  allied  genera  of  the  sub- 
family Cygninse.  They  have  a  large  and  strong  beak  and 
a  long  neck,  and  are  noted  for  their  graceful  movements 
when  swimming.  Most  of  the  northern  species  are  white. 
In  literature  the  swan  was  fabled  to  sing  a  melodious 
song,  especially  at  the  time  of  its  death. 

81^°'  The  European  white,  or  mute,  swan  {Cygnus  gib- 
bus),  which  is  most  commonly  domesti- 
cated, bends  its  neck  in  an  S-shaped 
curve.  The  whistling,  or  trumpetmg, 
swans  of  the  genus  Olor  do  not  bend  the 
neck  in  an  S-sliaped  curve,  and  are  noted 
for  their  loud 
and  sonorous 
cry,  due  to 
complex  con- 
volutions of 
the  windpipe. 
To  this  genus 
belong  the' 
European 
whooper,  01 
wliistling  swan 
(Olor  cygnus), 
the  American 
whistling  swan 
(0.  Columbi- 
anus),  and  the 
trimipeter  swan  (0.  buccinator).  The  Australian  black 
swan  { Chenopis 
air  at  a)  is  dull 
black  with  white 
on  the  wings,  and 
has  the  bill  car- 
mine, crossed  with 
a  white  band.  It 
is  a  very  graceful 
species  and  is 
often  domestica- 
ted. The  South 
American  black- 
necked  swan 
(Sthenelides  me- 
lancorypha)  is  a 
very    beautiful 
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and  graceful  species,  entirely  white,  except  the  head  and 
neck,  which  are  dark  velvety  seal-brown.  Its  bill  has  a 
double  bright  rose-colored  knob. 

2.  Pig. :  An  appellation  for  a  sweet  singer,  or  a  poet 
noted  for  grace  and  melody ;  as  Shakespeare  is  called 
the  Swan  of  Avon. 

3.  (Astron.)  The  constellation  Cygnns. 

Swan  goose  {ZooL),  a  bird  of  India  (Cygnopsis  cygnoi- 
des)  resembling  both  the  swan  and  the  goose.  —  Swan 
•hot,  a  large  size  of  shot  used  in  fowling. 

Swang  (sw3ng),  obs.  imp.  of  SwiHO. 

Swang,  re.     [Cf.  Swamp.]    A  swamp.     [Prov.  Eng.l 

Swan'herd'  (swon'herd'),  n.  One  who  tends  or  marks 
swans ;  as,  the  royal  swanherd  of  England. 

Swan'-hop'plng  (swon'hop'ping),  n.  A  corruption 
Of  SwAN-uppiNG.     lEng.l  Encijc.  Brit. 

Swan'i-mote  (swSn'i-mot),  n.  (Eng.  Forest  Law) 
See  Swainmote. 

Swank'ie  I  (swank'T),  n.     [Cf.  6.  schwank  flexible, 

Swank'y  )  pliant.]  An  active  and  clever  young 
fallow.     [Scot.-]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Swan'llke'  (swSn'irk'),  a.    Resembling  a  swan. 

Swan'mark'  (-mark'),  n.  A  mark  of  ownership  cut 
on  the  biU  of  a  swan.     [Eng.^  Encyc.  Brit. 

Swan'nsr-y  (-ner-y),  re.  A  place  where  swans  are 
bred.    ' '  The  largest  swannery  in  England. ' '  Encyc.  Brit. 

Swan'ny  (-nj^),  a.  Swanlike ;  as,  a  swanny  glossiness 
Of  the  neck.  Richardson. 

Swan'pan  (-piin),  n.  [Cf.  Schwahpan.]  The  Chi- 
nese abacus  ;  a  schwanpan.  S.  W.  Williams. 
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Swan's'-down'  (swBnz'doun'),  or  Swans'down',  n. 

1.  The  down,  or  fine,  soft  feathers,  of  the  swan,  used 
on  various  articles  of  dress. 

2.  A  fine,  soft,  thick  cloth  of  wool  mixed  with  silk  or 
cotton  ;  a  sort  of  twiUed  fustian,  like  moleskin. 

Swan's-down  cotton.    See  Cotton  flannel,  under  Cotton. 

Swan'skin'  (swon'skln'),  re.  1.  The  skin  of  a  swan 
with  the  down  or  the  feathers  on. 

2.  A  species  of  soft  flannel,  thick  and  warm. 

Swan'-up'plng  (-up'ping),  re.  A  yearly  expedition 
on  the  Thames  to  take  up  young  swans  and  mark  them, 
as  by  the  Companies  of  Dyers  and  Vintners  ;  —  called 
also  swan-hopping.     [Eng.J  Encyc.  Brit. 

Swap  (sw5p),  V.  t.  [imp,  &p.p.  Swapped  (swopt); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  71.  Swapping.]  [OE.  swappen  to  strike  ;  cf. 
E.  to  strike  a  bargain ;  perh.  akin  to  E.  sweep.  Cf. 
Swap  a  blow.  Swap,  v.  i.]  [Written  also  swop,]  1.  To 
strike;— with  ojf.  [Obs.  01  Frov.  Eng.}  '' Swap  oU 
his  head  !  "  Chaucer. 

2.  To  exchange  (usually  two  things  of  the  same  kind) ; 
to  swop.     [CoUoq.}  Miss  Edgeworth. 

Swap,  V.  i.     [Cf.  Swap,  v.  <.]     1.  To  fall  or  descend  ; 

to  rush  hastily  or  violently.  C.  Richardson  (Diet.). 

All  suddenly  she  swapt  adown  to  ground.     Chaucer. 

2.  To  beat  the  air,  or  ply  the  wings,  with  a  sweeping 
motion  or  noise  ;  to  flap. 

Swap,  re.  [Cf.  G,  schwapp,  n.,  a  slap,  swap,  schwapp, 
schwapps,  interj.,  slap  !  smack!  and  E.  swap,  v.  t.]  1.  A 
blow ;  a  stroke.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.} 

2.  An  exchange ;  a  barter.     [Colloq.}      Sir  W.  Scott. 

Swap,  adv,     [See  Swap,  n.]    Hastily.     [Prov,  Eng,] 

Swape  (swap),  re.    See  Sweep,  n.,  12. 

Sward  (sward),  re.  [AS.  sweard  skin,  covering ;  akin 
to  OFries.  swarde,  D.  zwoord,  G.  schwarte,  Icel.  svorSr 
skin,  sward  of  the  earth.]  1.  Skin ;  covering.  [Obs,  or 
Prov,  Eng.]  Halliwell, 

2.  The  grassy  surface  of  land;  that  part  of  the  soil 
which  is  filled  with  the  roots  of  grass ;  turf. 

The  sward  was  trim  as  any  garden  lawn.     Tennyson, 

Sward  pork,  bacon  in  large  flitches.    [Prov,  Eng,] 

Sward,  v,  t.  &  i.  [imp,  &  p,  p.  Swarded  ;  p,  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  SwARDmo.]  To  produce  sward  upon ;  to  cover, 
or  be  covered,  with  sward.  Mortimer. 

Sward'-CUt'ter  (-kuf  ter),  re.  (a)  A  plow  for  turning 
up  grass  land.    (6)  A  lawn  mower. 

Sward'ed,  a.    Covered  with  sward.    Mrs.  Browning, 

Sward'y  (-y),  a.     Covered  with  sward  or  grass. 

Sware  (swSr),  imp.  of  Sweah.     [Obs.  or  Poetic] 

Cophetua  sware  a  royal  oath.  Tennyson. 

Swarf  (swarf ),?;.  i.  [Cf.  Swerve.]  To  grow  languid;  to 
faint.  [Scot.]  "To  swarf  tor  very  hungei."  Sir  W.Scott. 

Swarf,  re.  [Cf.  Swerve.]  The  grit  worn  away  from 
grindstones  in  grinding  cutlery  wet.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Swarm  (swarm),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Swerve.]  To  climb  a 
tree,  pole,  or  the  like,  by  embracing  it  with  the  arms 
and  legs  alternately.    See  Shin.     [Colloq.] 

At  the  top  was  placed  a  piece  of  money,  as  a  prize  for  those 
who  could  swarm  up  and  seize  it.  W.  Coxe. 

Swarm,  n.  [OE.  swarm,  AS.  swearm ;  akin  to  D. 
zwerm,  G.  schwarm,  OHG.  swaram,  Icel.  svarmr  a  tu- 
mult, Sw.  svarm  a  swarm,  Dan.  svserm,  and  G.  schwir- 
ren  to  whiz,  to  buzz,  Skr.  svar  to  sound,  and  perhaps  to 
E.  swear,  y/m.  Cf.  Swerve,  Swirl.]  1.  A  large 
number  or  mass  of  small  animals  or  insects,  especially 
when  in  motion.  "  A  deadly  swarm  of  hornets."  Mlilton. 

2.  Especially,  a  great  number  of  honeybees  which  em- 
igrate from  a  hive  at  once,  and  seek  new  lodgings  under 
the  direction  of  a  queen ;  a  like  body  of  bees  settled  per- 
manently in  a  hive.    "  A.  swarm  oi  bees."         Chaucer. 

3.  Hence,  any  great  number  or  multitude,  as  of  peo- 
ple in  motion,  or  sometimes  of  inanimate  objects ;  as,  a 
swarm  of  meteorites. 

Those  prodigious  swarms  that  had  settled  themselves  in  every 
part  of  it  [Italy].  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Multitude  ;  crowd ;  throng. 

Swarm,  v.  i,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Swabhed  (swarmd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Swarming.]  1.  To  collect,  and  depart 
from  a  hive  by  flight  in  a  body ;  —  said  of  bees ;  as,  bees 
swarm  in  warm,  clear  days  in  summer. 

2.  To  appear  or  collect  in  a  crowd ;  to  throng  to- 
gether ;  to  congregate  in  a  multitude.  Chaucer. 

3.  To  be  crowded ;  to  be  thronged  with  a  multitude  of 
beings  in  motion. 

Every  place  swarms  with  soldiers.  Spenser. 

4.  To  abound ;  to  be  filled  (with).  Atterbury. 

5.  To  breed  multitudes. 

Not  so  tliick  swarmed  once  the  soil 
Bedropped  with  blood  of  Gorgon.  Milton. 

Swaim,  V.  t.     To  crowd  or  throng.  Fanshawe. 

Swarm'spore'  (swarm'spor'),  re.  1.  (Bot.)  One  of 
innumerable  minute,  motUe,  reproductive  bodies,  pro- 
duced asexually  by  certain  algae  and  fimgi ;  a  zoospore. 

2.  (ZoSl.)  One  of  the  minute  flagellate  germs  produced 
by  the  sporulation  of  a  protozoan  ;  —  called  also  zoospore. 

Swart  (swart),  re.     Sward.      [Obs.]  Holinshed. 

Swart  (swart),  a.  [OE.  swart,  AS.  sweart  black ; 
akin  to  OFriesi,  OS.  &  LG.  swart,  D.  zioart,  G.  schwarz, 
OHG.  swarz,  Icel.  svartr,  Sw.  svart,  Dan.  sort,  Goth. 
swarls  ;  cf .  L.  sordes  dirt,  sordere  to  be  dirty.  Cf .  Sor- 
did, Sued.]  1.  Of  a  dark  hue ;  moderately  black ; 
swarthy ;  tawny.  "  Swari attendants."  Trench.  "Swart 
savage  maids."    Hawthorne. 

A  nation  strange,  with  visage  swart.  Spenser. 

2.  Gloomy ;  malignant.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Swart  star,  the  Dog  Star ;  —  so  called  from  its  appear- 
ing during  the  hot  vfeather  of  summer,  which  makes 
swart  the  countenance.    [R.]  Milton. 

Swart,  V.  t.  To  make  swart  or  tawny ;  as,  to  swart  a 
living  part.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Swart'back'  (swarfbak'),  n.  (ZooL)  The  black- 
backed  gull  (Larus  marinus) ;  —  called  also  swarbie. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
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Swartb  (swarth),  a.  Swart;  swarthy.  "A  awarth 
c  omplexion. "  Chapman. 

Swarth  (swarth),  re.  An  apparition  of  a  person  about 
to  die  ;  a  wraith.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Grose. 

Swartb,  re.     [See  Swaed.]    Sward  ;  short  grass. 
Grassy  swarth,  close  cropped  by  nibbling  sheep.    Cowper 

Swarth,  n.    See  Swath. 

Swarth'Uy  (-I-ly),  adv.  In  a  swarthy  maimer ;  with 
a  tawny  hue  ;  duskily. 

Swarth'i-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
swarthy  ;  a  dusky  or  dark  complexion  ;  tawniness. 

Swarth'ness,  re.     Swarthiness.    [R.]   Dr.  R.  Clerke, 

Swarth'y  (-y),  a.    [Compar.  Swarthier  (-i-er) ;  so- 

perl.  Swarthiest.]     [See  Swart,  a.]    Being  of  a  dark 

hue  or  dusky  complexion ;  tawny ;  swart ;  as,  swarthy 

faces.     "  A  swarthy  Ethiope."  Shak. 

Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains.  Addison. 

Swarth'y,  v.  t.  To  make  swarthy.     [Obs.]     Cowley. 

Swart'i-ness  (swart'T-nes),  re.     Swarthiness.    [Obs.\ 

Swart'ish,  a.     Somewhat  swart,  dark,  or  tawny. 

Swart'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  swart. 

Swart'y  (-y),  a.     Swarthy ;  tawny.     [Obs.]    Burton. 

Swarve  (swarv),  v.  i.  [See  Swerve.]  1.  To  swerve. 
[Obs.  OT  Scot.]  Spenser.    Jamieson, 

2.  To  climb.     [Prov.  Eng.]  HalliwtU. 

Swash  (swosh),  re.  [Cf.  Swash,  v.  i.,  Squash,  v.  <.] 
(Arch.)  An  oval  figure,  whose  moldings  are  oblique  to 
the  axis  of  the  work.  Moxon. 

Swash  plate  (Mach.),  a  revolving  circular  plate,  set  ob- 
liquely on  its  shaft,  and  acting  as  a  cam  to  give  a  recip- 
rocating motion  to  a  rod  in  a  direction  parallel  to  ths 
shaft. 

Swash,  a.  [Cf.  Swash,  v.  i.,  Squash,  v.  /.]  Soft, 
like  fruit  too  ripe ;  swashy.     [Prov.  Eng.l  Pegge. 

Swash,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Swashed  (swosht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Swashing.]  [Probably  of  imitative  origin ; 
cf.  Sw.  svasska  to  splash,  and,  for  sense  3,  Sw.  svassa  to 
bully,  to  rodomontade.]  1.  To  dash  or  flow  noisily,  as 
water  ;  to  splash ;  as,  water  swashing  on  a  shallow  place. 

2.  To  fall  violently  or  noisily.     [Obs.]  Holinshed. 

3.  To  bluster ;  to  make  a  great  noise ;  to  vapor  or  brag. 
Swash,  re.     1.  Impulse  of  water  flowing  with  vio- 
lence ;  a  dashing  or  splashing  of  water. 

2.  A  narrow  sound  or  channel  of  water  lying  within 
a  sand  bank,  or  between  a  sand  bank  and  the  shore,  or  a 
bar  over  which  the  sea  washes. 

3.  Liquid  filth  ;  wash ;  hog  mash.     [Obs.] 

4.  A  blustering  noise ;  a  swaggering  behavior.     [06f.] 

5.  A  swaggering  fellow ;  a  swasher. 
Swash'bUC'kler  (-biik'kler),  re.    A  bully  or  braggado. 

cio ;  a  swaggering,  boastful  fellow ;  a  swaggerer.  Milton. 

Swash'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  makes  a  blustering 
show  of  valor  or  force  of  arms.     [R.]  Shak, 

Swash'lng,  a.  1.  Swaggering ;  hectoring.  "  A 
swashing  and  a  martial  outside."  Shak. 

2.  Resounding;  crushing.    ^' Swashing  blow."  Shak. 

Swash'way'  (-wa'),  re.    Same  as  4th  Swash,  2. 

Swash'y  (-f),  a.  Soft,  like  fruit  that  is  too  ripe ; 
quashy;  swash.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Swat  (swSt),  obs.  imp.  of  Sweat.  Chaucer. 

Swatch  (swSch),  ra.    1.  A  swath.     [Obs.]        Tusser. 

2.  A  piece,  pattern,  or  sample,  generally  of  cloth. 
[Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Halliwell.    Jamieson. 

Swate  (swat),  obs.  imp.  of  Sweat.  Thomson. 

Swath  (swath ;  277),  n.  [AS.  swaiSu  a  track,  trace  j 
akin  to  D.  zwaad,  zwad,  zwade,  a  swath  of  grass,  G. 
schwad,  schwaden ;  perhaps,  originally,  a  shred.  Cf, 
Swathe,  v.  t.]  1.  A  line  of  grass  or  grain  cut  and 
thrown  together  by  the  scythe  in  mowing  or  cradling. 

2.  The  whole  sweep  of  a  scythe,  or  the  whole  breadth 
from  which  grass  or  grain  is  cut  by  a  scythe  or  a  machine, 
in  mowing  or  cradling ;  as,  to  cut  a  wide  swath. 

3.  A  band  or  fillet ;  a  swathe.  Shak. 
Swath  bank,  a  row  of  new-mown  grass.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
Swathe    (swath),  v.   t.      [imp.   &  p.   p.    Swathed 

(swathd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Swathing.]  [OE.  swathen., 
AS.  .iweSian.  See  Swath,  re.,  and  cf.  Swaddle.]  To 
bind  with  a  swathe,  band,  bandage,  or  rollers. 

Their  children  are  never  swathed  or  bound  about  with  any 
thing  when  they  are  first  born.  Abp.  Abbot. 

Swathe,  re.    A  bandage  ;  a  band ;  a  swath. 

Wrapped  me  in  above  an  hundred  yards  of  swathe.   Addison. 
Milk  and  a  swathe,  at  first,  his  whole  demand.    Young. 

The  solemn  glory  of  the  afternoon,  with  its  long  swathes  of 
light  between  the  far-off  rows  of  limes.  G.  Eliot. 

Swath'er  (swath'er),  n.  [See  Swath,  n.]  (Agric.) 
A  device  attached  to  a  mowing  machine  for  raising  the 
uncut  fallen  grain  and  marking  the  limit  of  the  swath. 

Swat'te  (swot'te),  obs.  imp.  of  Sweat.  Chaucer. 

Sway  (swa),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Swayed  (swad) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Swaying.]  [OE.  sweyen,  Icel.  sveigja, 
akin  to  E.  swing ;  cf .  D.  zwaaijen  to  wield,  swing.  See 
S%viNG,  and  cf.  Swag,  v.  i.]  1.  To  move  or  wield  with 
the  hand  ;  to  swing ;  to  wield  ;  as,  to  sway  the  scepter. 
As  sparkles  from  the  anvil  rise, 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedge  are  swayed.  Spenser. 

2.  To  influence  or  direct  by  power  and  authority,  by 
persuasion,  or  by  moral  force ;  to  rule ;  to  govern ;  to 
guide. 

The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  swayed.  Shak. 

She  could  not  sway  her  house.  Shak. 

This  was  the  race 
To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue.     Dn/^e". 

3.  To  cause  to  incline  or  swing  to  one  side,  or  back- 
ward and  forward ;  to  bias ;  to  turn ;  to  bend  ;  to  warp ; 
as,  reeds  swayed  by  wind ;  judgment  swayed  by  passion. 

As  bowls  run  true  by  being  made 
On  purpose  false,  and  to  be  swayed.        Hudibras. 
Let  not  temporal  and  little  advantages  sway  you  against  a 
more  durable  interest.  Tillotson. 

4.  (Naut.)  To  hoist;  as,  to  ^waj^  up  the  yards. 
Syn.—  To  bias;  rule;   govern;  direct;  influeaesi 

swing ;  move ;  wave  ;  wield. 
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Sway  (swa),  V.  i.  1.  To  be  drawn  to  one  side  by 
■weight  or  influence ;  to  lean ;  to  incline. 

The  balance  sways  on  our  part.  Bacon. 

2.  To  move  or  swing  from  sitte  to  side,  or  backward 
and  forward. 

3.  To  have  weight  or  influence. 

The  example  of  sundry  churches  . .  ,  doth  sway  much.  Hooker, 

4.  To  bear  sway  ;  to  rule ;  to  govern. 

Hadst  thou  swayed  as  kings  should  do.  Shak. 

Swayi  n.  1.  The  act  of  swaying ;  a  swinging  motion ; 
the  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

"With  huge  two-handed  sway  brandished  aloft.    Milton, 

2.  Influence,  weight,  or  authority  that  inclines  to  one 
■side  ;  as,  the  sway  of  desires.  A.  Tucker. 

3.  Preponderance  ;  turn  or  cast  of  balance. 

Expert 
When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle.  Milton, 

4.  Rule  ;  dominion ;  control.  Cowper. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway. 

The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station.  Addison. 

6.  A  switch  or  rod  used  by  thatchers  to  bind  their 
work.     \_Prov.  Eng."]  Halliwell. 

Syn.  —  Rule  ;  dominion  ;  power ;  empire  ;  control ; 
influence  ;  direction ;  preponderance  ;  ascendency. 

Sway'-baoked'  (-bSkf),  a.  Having  the  back  hollow 
or  sagged,  whether  naturally  or  as  the  result  of  injury 
or  weakness  ;  —  said  of  horses  and  other  animals. 

Sway'-bra'Clng  (-bra'sTng),  n,  (Engin,)  The  hori- 
zontal bracing  of  a  bridge,  which  prevents  its  swaying. 

Swayed  (swad),  a.  Bent  down,  and  hollow  in  the 
back  ;  sway-backed  ;  —  said  of  a  horse.  Shak. 

Sway'ful  (swa'ful),  a.    Able  to  sway.     [iJ.]      Rush. 

Sway'lng,  n.  An  injury  caused  by  violent  strains  or 
by  overloading  ;  ^said  of  the  backs  of  horses.        Crabb, 

Sweal  (swel),  V.  i,  'iimp,  &  p.  p,  Swealed  (sweld) ; 
p.  p>;  &  vb.  n.  SwBALiNa.]  [OE.  swelen  to  burn,  AS. 
swelan  ;  akin  to  G.  schwelen  to  burn  slowly,  schwul  sul- 
try, Icel.  svxla  a  thick  smoke.]  To  melt  and  run  down, 
as  the  tallow  of  a  candle ;  to  waste  away  without  feeding 
the  flame.     [Written  also  swale.'}  Sir  ]V,  Scott. 

Sweal,  V.  t.  To  singe ;  to  scorch ;  to  swale ;  as,  to 
sweal  a  pig  by  singeing  off  the  hair. 

Swear  (swSr),  v,  i,  [imp.  Swore  (swor),  formerly 
SwAEE  (swSr);  p.  p.  Sworn  (sworn) ;  p,  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
SwEAKiNO.]  [OE.  swerien,  AS.  swerian;  akin  to  D. 
zweren,  OS.  swerian,  OHG.  swerien,  G.  schworen,  Icel. 
sverja,  Sw.  svdrja.  Ban.  svserge,  Icel.  &  Sw.  svara  to 
answer,  Dan.  svare,  Dan.  &  Sw.  svar  an  answer,  Goth. 
swaran  to  swear,  and  perhaps  to  E.  swarm.  \i.n.  Of. 
Answer.]  1.  To  a£Srm  or  utter  a  solemn  declaration, 
with  an  appeal  to  God  for  the  truth  of  what  is  affirmed ; 
to  make  a  promise,  threat,  or  resolve  on  oath ;  also,  to 
aflirm  solemnly  by  some  sacred  object,  or  one  regarded 
as  sacred,  as  the  Bible,  the  Koran,  etc. 

Ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name  falsely.    Lev.  xix.  12. 
I  swear  by  all  the  Roman  gods.  Shak, 

2.  {Law)  To  give  evidence  on  oath ;  as,  to  swear  to 
the  truth  of  a  statement ;  he  swore  against  the  prisoner. 

3.  To  make  an  appeal  to  God  in  an  irreverent  man- 
ner ;  to  use  the  name  of  God  or  sacred  things  profanely ; 
to  call  upon  God  in  imprecation ;  to  curse. 

[I]  swore  little  ;  diced  not  above  seven  times  a  week.  Shak, 
To  swear  by,  to  place  great  confidence  in  a  person  or 
thing ;  to  trust  implicitly  as  an  authority.  "  I  simply 
meant  to  ask  if  you  are  one  of  those  who  swear  by  Lord 
Verulam."  Miss  Edgeworth,-  To  swear  off,  to  make  a 
solemn  vow,  or  a  serious  resolution,  to  abstain  from  some- 
thing ;  as,  to  swear  o#  smoking.    [Slang] 

Swear,  v,  t,  1.  To  utter  or  affirm  with  a  solemn  ap- 
peal to  God  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration  ;  to  make  (a 
promise,  threat,  or  resolve)  under  oath. 

Swear  unto  me  here  by  God,  that  thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely 

with  me.  Gen,  xxi.  23. 

He  swore  consent  to  your  succession.  Shak, 

2.  {Law)  To  put  to  an  oath ;  to  cause  to  take  an 
oath  ;  to  administer  an  oath  to ;  —  often  followed  by  in 
or  into ;  as,  to  swear  witnesses ;  to  swear  a  jury ;  to 
swear  in  an  officer  ;  he  was  sworn  into  office. 

3.  To  declare  or  charge  upon  oath ;  as,  he  swore  trea- 
son against  his  friend.  Johnson, 

4.  To  appeal  to  by  an  oath. 

Now,  by  Apollo,  king, 
Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain.  Shak. 

To  swear  the  peace  against  one,  to  make  oath  that  one 
is  under  the  actual  fear  of  death  or  bodily  harm  from  the 

gerson,  in  which  case  the  person  must  find  sureties  that 
e  will  keep  the  peace. 

Swear'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who  swears ;  one  who  calls 
God  to  witness  for  the  truth  of  his  declaration. 
2    A  profane  person ;  one  who  uses  profane  language. 
Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools.  Shak. 

Swear'lng,  a.  &  n.  from  Swear,  v. 

Idle  swearing  is  a  cursedness.  Chaucer. 

Sweat  (swSt),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sweat  or  Sweated 
{Ohs.  Swat  (swSt)) ;  p.  pr_.  &  vb.  n.  Sweating.]  [OE. 
swelen,  AS.  swietan,  fr.  swat,  n.,  sweat ;  akin  to  OFries. 
&  OS.  swet,  D.  zweet,  OHG.  sweiz,  G.  schweiss,lc&\, 
sviti,  sveiti,  Sw.  svetl,  Dan.  sved,  L.  .sudor  sweat,  sudare 
to  sweat,  Gr.  tSos,  iSput,  sweat,  IUclv  to  sweat,  Skr. 
sveda  sweat,  svid  to  sweat.  V178.  Cf .  Exude,  Sudary, 
Sudorific]  X.  To  excrete  sensible  moisture  from  the 
pores  of  tlie  skin  ;  to  perspire.  Shale, 

2.  Eig. :  To  perspire  in  toil ;  to  work  hard  ;  to  drudge. 

IIo  W  have  the  poets  sweat.  Waller. 

3.  To  emit  moisture,  as  green  plants  in  a  heap. 
Sweat,  V.  t.     1.  To  cause  to  excrete  moisture  from 

the  skin ;   to  cause  to  perspire ;   as,  his  physicians  at- 
tempted to  sweat  him  by  the  most  powerful  sudorifics. 


2.  To  emit  or  suffer  to  flow  from  the  pores ;  to  exude. 

It  made  her  not  a  drop  for  to  sweat,  Chaucer, 

With  exorcise  she  sweat  ill  humors  out.        Dryden, 

3.  To  unite  by  heating,  after  the  application  of  solder. 

4.  To  get  something  advantageous,  as  money,  prop- 
erty, or  labor  from  (any  one),  by  exaction  or  oppression  ; 
as,  to  sweat  a'spendthrift ;  to  sweat  laborers.      [Colloq,'] 

To  sweat  coin,  to  remove  a  portion  of  a  piece  of  coin, 
as  by  shaking  it  with  others  in  a  bag,  so  that  the  friction 
wears  off  a  small  quantity  of  the  metal. 

The  only  use  of  it  [money]  which  is  interdicted  is  to  put  it  in 
circulation  again  after  having  diminislied  its  weight  by  "  sweat- 
ing,'^ or  otherwise,  because  the  quantity  of.metal  which  it  con- 
tains is  no  longer  consistent  with  its  impression.        R.  Cobden, 

Sweat  (swgt),  n,  [Cf.  OE.  swot,  AS.  swat.  See 
Sweat,  v,  i.]  1.  {Physiol,)  The  fluid  which  is  excreted 
from  the  skin  of  an  animal  ;  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  su- 
doriferous glands ;  a  transparent,  colorless,  acid  liquid 
with  a  peculiar  odor,  containing  some  fatty  acids  and 
mineral  matter ;  perspiration.    See  Perspiration. 

In  the  siveat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.    Gen,  in,  19. 

2.  The  act  of  sweating,  or  the  state  of  one  who  sweats ; 
hence,  labor ;  toil ;  drudgery.  Shak, 

3.  Moisture  issuing  from  any  substance ;  as,  the  sweat 
of  hay  or  grain  in  a  mow  or  stack.  Mortimer, 

4.  The  sweating  sickness.     [Obs,"]  Holinshed, 

5.  {Man,)  A  short  run  by  a  race  horse  in  exercise. 
Sweat  box  (Naut,),  a  small  closet  in  which  refractory 

men  are  confined.  —  Sweat  glands  (Anai,),  sudoriferous 
glands.    See  under  Sudoriferous. 

Sweat'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  sweats. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  causes  to  sweat ;  as :  (a)  A 
sudorific.  (J)  A  woolen  jacket  or  jersey  worn  by  atkletes. 
(c)  An  employer  who  oppresses  his  workmen  by  paying 
low  wages.     [Slang} 

Sweat'1-ly  (-T-IJ),  adv.    In  a  sweaty  manner. 

Sweat'i-ness,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  sweaty. 

Sweat'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Sweat,  v. 

Sweating  bath,  a  bath  for  producing  sensible  sweat ;  a 
stove  or  sudatory.— Sweating  house,  a  house  for  sweating 
persons  in  sickness.  —  Sweating  Iron,  a  kind  of  knife,  or  a 
piece  of  iron,  used  to  scrape  oft'  sweat,  especially  from 
horses ;  a  horse  scraper.  —  Sweating  room,  (a)  A  room 
for  sweating  persons.  (6)  (Dairying)  A  room  for  sweat- 
ing cheese  and  carrying  off  the  superfluous  juices.—  Sweat- 
ing sickness  {Med,),  a  febrile  epidemic  disease  which  pre- 
vailed in  some  countries  of  Europe,  but  particularly  in 
England,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  charac- 
terized by  profuse  sweating.  Death  often  occurred  in  a 
few  hjurs. 

Sweat'y  {-f),  a.  [Compar.  Sweatier  (-T-er) ;  superl. 
Sweatiest.]  1.  Moist  with  sweat ;  as,  a  sweaty  skin  ;  a 
sweaty  garment. 

2.  Consisting  of  sweat ;  of  the  nature  of  sweat. 

No  noisome  whiffs  or  sweaty  streams.  Swift. 

3.  Causing  sweat;  hence,  laborious;  toilsome;  diffi- 
cult.    "  The  sweaty  forge."  Prior, 

Swede  (swed),  n,  [Cf.  G.  Schwede.}  1.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Sweden. 

2.  {Bot,)  A  Swedish  turnip.    See  under  Turnip. 

Swe'den-bor'gi-an  (swe'den-bSr'jI-an),  n.  One  who 
holds  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Jerusalem  church,  as 
taught  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  a  Swedish  philosopher 
and  religious  writer,  who  was  born  A.  d.  1688  and  died 
1772.  Swedenborg  claimed  to  have  direct  intercourse 
with  the  spiritual  world,  through  the  opening  of  his  spir- 
itual senses  in  1745.  He  taught  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  as  comprehending  in  himself  all  the  fullness  of 
the  Godhead,  is  the  one  only  God,  and  that  there  is  a 
spiritual  sense  to  the  Scriptures,  which  he  (Swedenborg) 
was  able  to  reveal,  because  he  saw  the  correspondence 
between  natural  and  spiritual  things. 

Swe'den-bor'gl-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Sweden- 
borg or  liis  views. 

Swe'den-bor'gl-an-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Swedenborgians. 

Swed'ish  (swed'ish),  a,  [Cf.  G.  schwedisch,  Sw. 
svensk,}    Of  or  pertaining  to  Sweden  or  its  inhabitants. 

Swedish  turnip.    (Bot.)  See  under  Turnip. 

Swed'ish,  n.     The  language  of  the  Swedes. 

Swee'ny  (swe'ny),  n.  {Far,)  An  atrophy  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  shoulder  in  horses ;  also,  atrophy  of  any 
muscle  in  horses.     [Written  also  swinney,} 

Sweep  (swep),  V,  i.  [imp.  &p,  p.  Swept  (swgpt) ;  p. 
pr,  &  vb.  n.  Sweeping.]  [OE.  swepen ;  akin  to  AS.  swa- 
pan.  See  Swoop,  v,  i,}  1.  To  pass  a  broom  across  (a 
surface)  so  as  to  remove  loose  dirt,  dust,  etc.  ;  to  brush, 
or  rub  over,  with  a  broom  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning ; 
as,  to  sweep  a  floor,  the  street,  or  a  chimney.  Used  also 
figuratively. 

I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction.    Isa.  xiv.  23. 

2.  To  drive  or  carry  along  or  off  with  a  broom  or  a 
brush,  or  as  if  with  a  broom ;  to  remove  by,  or  as  if  by, 
brushing  ;  as,  to  sweep  dirt  from  a  floor  ;  the  wind  sweeps 
the  snow  from  the  hills ;  a  freshet  siveeps  away  a  dam, 
timber,  or  rubbish  ;  a  pestilence  siveeps  off  multitudes. 

The  hail  shall  sweep  away  the  refuge  of  lies.    Isa.  xxviii.  17. 
I  have  already  swept  the  stakes.  Dryden. 

3.  To  brush  against  or  over  ;  to  rub  lightly  along.    . 

Their  long  descending  train. 
With  rubies  edged  and  sapphires,  swept  tlie  plain.    Dryden. 

4.  To  carry  witli  a  long,  swinging,  or  dragging  mo- 
tion ;  hence,  to  carry  in  a  stately  or  proud  fashion. 

And  like  a  peacock  sivcep  along  his  tail.  Shak. 

5.  To  strike  with  a  long  stroke. 

Wake  into  voice  each  silent  string, 

And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre.  Pope, 

6.  {NauL)  To  draw  or  drag  something  over ;  as,  to 
sweep  the  bottom  of  a  river  with  a  net. 

7.  To  pass  over,  or  traverse,  with  the  eye  or  with  an 
inetrunient  of  observation ;  as,  to  sweep  the  heavens  with 
a  telescope. 

To  sweep,  or  aweep  up,  a  mold  {Founding),  to  form  the 


sand  into  a  mold  by  a  templet,  instead  of  compressing  it 
around  a  pattern. 

Sweep  (swep),  V,  i.  1.  To  clean  rooms,  yards,  etc., 
or  to  clear  away  dust,  dirt,  litter,  etc.,  with  a  broom, 
brush,  or  the  like. 

2.  To  brush  swiftly  over  the  surface  of  anything ;  to 
pass  with  swiftness  and  force,  as  if  brushing  the  surface 
of  anytlimg ;  to  move  in  a  stately  manner  ;  as,  the  wind 
sweeps  across  the  plain;  a  woman  sweeps  through  a 
drawing-room. 

3.  To  pass  over  anytliing  comprehensively ;  to  range 
through  with  rapidity ;  as,  his  eye  sweeps  through  space. 

Sweep,  n,     1.  The  act  of  sweeping. 

2.  The  compass  or  range  of  a  stroke ;  as,  a  long  sweep. 

3.  The  C(Jmpass  of  any  turning  body  or  of  any  mo- 
tion ;  as,  the  sweep  of  a  door ;  the  sweep  of  the  eye. 

4.  The  compass  of  anything  flowing  or  brushing  ;  as, 
the  flood  carried  away  everything  within  its  sweep, 

5.  Violent  and  general  destruction ;  as,  the  sweep  of 
an  epidemic  disease. 

6.  Direction  and  extent  of  any  motion  nut  rectilinear; 
as,  the  sweep  of  a  compass. 

7.  Direction  or  departure  of  a  curve,  a  road,  an  arcb, 
or  the  like,  away  from  a  rectilinear  line. 

The  road  which  makes  a  small  sweep.    Sir  W,  Scott, 

8.  One  who  sweeps ;  a  sweeper ;  specifically,  a  chim- 
ney sweeper. 

9.  {Founding)  A  movable  templet  for  making  molds, 
in  loam  molding.. 

10.  {Naut, )  {a)  The  mold  of  a  ship  when  she  begins 
to  curve  in  at  the  rungheads ;  any  part  of  a  ship  shaped 
in  a  segment  of  a  circle.  (J)  A  large  oar  used  in  small 
vessels,  partly  to  propel  them  and  partly  to  steer  them. 

11.  {Refining)  The  almond  furnace.     [Obs,} 

12.  A  long  pole,  or  piece  of  timber,  moved  on  a  hori- 
zontal fulcrum  fixed  to  a  tall  post  and  used  to  raise  and 
lower  a  bucket  in  a  well  for  drawing  water.  [Variously 
written  swape,  sweep,  swepe,  and  swipe,} 

13.  {Card  Playing)  In  the  game  of  cassino,  a  pairing 
or  combining  of  all  the  cards  on  the  board,  and  so  re- 
moving them  all ;  in  whist,  the  winning  of  all  the  tricks 
(thirteen)  in  a  han<J  ;  a  slam. 

14.  pi.  The  sweepings  of  workshops  where  precious 
metals  are  worked,  containing  filings,  etc. 

Sweep  net,  a  net  for  drawing  over  a  large  compass.  — 
Sweep  of  the  tiller  (iV^ai(/.),  a  circular  frame  on  which  the 
tiller  traverses. 

Sweep'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.  The  crop  of  hay  got  in  a 
meadow.     [Prov,  Eng,} 

Sweep'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  sweeps, 
or  cleans  by  sweeping ;  a  sweep  ;  as,  a  carpet  sweeper. 
It  is  oxygen  which  is  the  great  sweeper  of  the  economy.  Hv3:ley. 

Sweep'lng,  a.  Cleaning  off  surfaces,  or  clearing  away 
dust,  dirt,  or  litter,  as  a  broom  does  ;  moving  with  swift- 
ness and  force ;  carrying  everything  before  it ;  including 
in  its  scope  many  persons  or  things  ;  as,  a  sweeping  flood  ; 
a  sweeping  majority  ;  a  sweeping  accusation.  —  Sweep'- 

Ing-ly,  adv.  —  Sweep'ing-ness,  n, 

Sweep'lngs  (-ingz),  n,  pi.  Things  collected  by 
sweeping ;  rubbish ;  as,  the  sweepings  of  a  street. 

Sweep'-saw'  (-sa'),  «.     A  bow-saw. 

Sweep'Stake'  (-stak'),  n,  1.  A  winning  of  all  the 
stakes  or  prizes.  Heylin. 

2.  A  complete  removal  or  carrying  away ;  a  clean 
sweep.     [06s.]  Bp,  Hacket. 

Sweep'stakes'  (-staks'),  n.  1.  A  winning  of  all  the 
stakes  or  prizes ;  a  sweepstake. 

2.  sing,  ox  pi.  The  whole  money  or  other  things  staked 
at  a  horse  race,  a  given  sum  being  put  up  for  each  horse, 
all  of  which  goes  to  the  winner,  or  is  divided  among  sev- 
eral, as  may  be  previously  agreed. 

3.  A  race  for  all  the  sums  staked  or  prizes  offered. 
Sweep'wash'er  (-wSsh'er),  n.    One  who  extracts  the 

residuum  of  precious  metals  from  the  sweepings,  pot- 
sherds, etc.,  of  refineries  of  gold  and  silver,  or  places 
where  these  metals  are  used. 

Sweep'y  (-3?),  a.     Moving  with  a  sweeping  motion. 
The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy  sway.    Dryden, 

Sweet  (swet),  a.  [Compar.  Sweeter  (-er) ;  superl. 
Sweetest.]  [OE.  swete,  swote,  sole,  AS.  su'eie ;  akin  to 
OFries.  swete,  OS.  swoti,  D.  soet,  G.  siiss,  OHG.  suozi, 
Icel.  sxtr,  soetr,  Sw.  sot,  Dan.  sod,  Goth,  suts,  L.  suavis, 
for  suadvis,  Gr.  i^Siis,  Skr.  sradu  sweet,  svad,  svad,  to 
sweeten.  V175.  Cf.  Assuage,  Suave,  Suasion.]  1.  Hav- 
ing an  agreeable  taste  or  flavor  such  as  that  of  sugar ; 
saccharine  ;  —  opposed  to  sotir  and  bitter ;  as,  a  sweet 
beverage ;  sweet  fruits ;  sweet  oranges. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  smell ;  fragrant ;  redolent ;  balmy ; 
as,  a  sweet  rose ;  sweet  odor;  sxveet  incense. 

The  breatli  of  these  flowers  is  sweet  to  me.    Lon0'ellow, 

3.  Pleasing  to  the  ear ;  soft ;  melodious ;  harmonious ; 
as,  the  sweet  notes  of  a  flute  or  an  organ ;  sweet  music  ; 
a  siueet  voice ;  a  sweet  singer. 

To  make  his  English  sweet  upon  his  tongue.     Chaucer, 
A  voice  sweet,  tremulous,  but  powerful.     Hawthon\e, 

4.  Pleasing  to  the  eye ;  beautiful ;  mild  and  attract- 
ive ;  fair ;  as,  a  sweet  face ;  a  street  color  or  complexion. 

Sweet  interchange 
Of  hill  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains.      Milton. 

5.  Fresh  ;  not  salt  or  brackish  ;  as,  sweet  water.    Bacon. 

6.  Not  changed  from  a  sound  or  wholesome  state.  Spe- 
cifically :  {a)  Not  sour ;  as,  sweet  milk  or  bread,  (b)  Not 
stale ;  not  putrescent  or  putrid  ;  not  rancid ;  as,  sweet 
butter ;  sweet  meat  or  fish. 

7.  Pleasing  to  tlio  mind ;  mild ;  gentle ;  calm ;  amia- 
ble ;  winning ;  persuasive  ;  as,  siveel  manners. 

Const  thou  bind  the  .'??(f('t-Mnflucnces  of  Pleiades  ?  Jb6xxxvlii.31. 

Mildness  and  sweet  reasonableness  is  the  one  established  rule 

of  Christian  working.  M.  Arnold. 

M^  Sweet  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  solf-ex- 

plaining  compounds ;  as,  ,TH><'<!/-blo3somed,  SHYcZ-f  eatured, 

«i('c<Y-8iuolling,  ,sHic<7-teinpered,  i-icccZ-toned,  etc. 

Sweet   alyssum.     (Hot,)    See  Aiyssum.  —  Sweet   appla. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    iip,    arn ;    pity  ; 
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(Pot.)  (a)  Any  apple  of  sweet  flavor.  (6)  See  Sweet-sop.  — 
Sweet  bay.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  laurel  (Laurus  nobilis).  (6) 
Swamp  eassalras.  —  Sweet  calabasli  (Bot.)^  a  plant  of  tlie 

fenus  Passiflora  (P.  maliformis)  growing  iu  the  "West 
ndies,  and  producing  a  roundish,  edible  fruit,  the  size  of 
an  apple.  —  Sweet  cicely.  (Bot.)  (u)  Either  of  the  North 
American  plants  of  the  umbelliferous  genus  Osmon-hiza 
having  aromatic  roots  and  seeds,  and  white  flowers. 
Gray,  (b)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Myrrliis  (M.  odorata) 
growing  m  England.  • —  Sweet  calamus,  or  Sweet  cane. 
(Bot.)  Same  as  Sweet  flag,  below.  —  Sweet  Cistus  (Bot.)., 
'an  evergreen  shrub  (Cistus  Ladanum)  from  wliich  the 
gum  ladanum  is  obtained.  —  Sweet  clover.  (Bot.)  See 
Melhot.  —  Sweet  coltsfoot  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  butterbur 
(Petasites  sagittata)  found  in  "Western  North  America.  — 
Sweet  com  (Bot.),  a  variety  of  the  maize  of  a  sweet 
taste.  See  the  Note  under  Corn.  —  Sweet  fern  (Bot.),  a 
small  North  American  shrub  (Complonia,  or  Myrica,  as- 
plenifolia)  having  sweet-scented  or  aromatic  leaves  re- 
sembling fern  leaves.  —  Sweet  flag  (Bot.),  an  endogenous 
plant  (Acorus  Calamus)  having  long  flaglike  leaves  and  a 
rootstoek  of  a  pungent  aromatic  taste.  It  is  found  in 
wet  places  in  Europe  and  America.  See  Calamus,  2.  — 
Sweet  gale  (Bot.),  a  shrub  (Myrica  Gale)  having  bitter 
fragrant  leaves ;  —  also  called  sweet  willow,  and  Dutch 
myrtle.  See  5th  Gale.  —  Sweet  grass  (Bot.),  holy,  or 
Seneca,  grass.  —  Sweet  gum  (Bot.),  an  American  tree 
(Liquidambar  styra- 
ciflua).  See  Liquid- 
AMBAR.  —  Sweet 
tierbs,  fragrant  herbs 
cultivated  for  culina^ 
ry  purposes.  —  Sweet 
John  (Bot.),  a  variety 
of  the  sweet  "William. 

—  Sweet  leaf  (Bot.), 
horse  sugar.  See  un- 
der Horse.  —  Sweet 
maijoram.  (Bot.)  See 
Marjoram.  —  Sweet 
marten  (ZooL),  the 
pine  marten.  —  Sweet 
maudlin  (Bot.),  a  com- 
posite plant  (Achillea 
Ageratum)  allied 
to  milfoil.  —  Sweet 
oil,  olive  oil.  —  Sweet 
pea.  (5o<.)  See  under 
Pea.  —  Sweet  potato.  Leaves  (V  nat.  size)  and  Fruit  (>^ 
(Bot.)  See  under  Po-  nat.  size)  of  Sweet  Gum. 

T  A  T  o .  —  Sweet  rash 

(Bot.),  sweet  flag.  —  Sweet  spirits  of  niter.  (Med.  Chem.) 
See  Spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  under  Spirit.  —Sweet  sultan 
{Bot.),  an  annual  composite  plant  (Centaurea  moschata), 
fdso,  the  yellow-flowered  ( C.  odorata) ;  —  called  also  sul- 
tan flower.  —  Sweet  tooth,  an  especial  fondness  for  sweet 
things  or  for  sweetmeats.  [(Jolloq.]  —  Sweet  William, 
(a)  (Bot.)  A  species  of  pink  (Dianthus  barbatus)  of  many 
varieties.  (J)  (.^oij?.)  The  willow  warbler,  (c)  (Zool.)The 
European  goldfinch ;  —  called  also  siveet  Billy.  [P7-ov. 
Eng.]—  Sweet  willow  (Bot.),  sweet  gale.  —  Sweet  wine. 
See  Bry  wine,  under  Dry.  — To  be  sweet  on,  to  have  a 
particular  fondness  for,  or  special  interest  in,  as  a  young 
.  man  for  a  young  woman.    [  Colloq.]    Thackeray. 

Syn>  —  Sugary ;  saccharine ;  dulcet ;  luscious. 

Sweet  (swet),  n.    1.  That  which  is  sweet  to  the  taste  ; 

—  used  chiefly  in  the  plural.  Specifically :  (a)  Confection- 
ery, sweetmeats,  preserves,  etc.  (6)  Home-made  wines, 
cordials,  metheglin,  etc. 

2.  That  which  is  sweet  or  pleasant  in  odor ;  a  perfume. 
"  A  wilderness  of  sweets."  Milton. 

3.  That  which  is  pleasing  or  grateful  to  the  mind ;  as, 
the  sweets  of  domestic  life. 

A  little  bitter  mingled  in  our  cup  leaves  no  relish  of  the  sweet. 

Locke. 

4.  One  who  is  dear  to  another ;  a  darling  ;  —  a  term  of 
endearment.  "  "Wherefore  frowns  my  sz:)ee<  .*  "  B.Jonson. 

Sweet,  adv.    Sweetly.  Shak. 

Sweet,  V.  t.    To  sweeten.     [06i.]  Udall. 

Sweet'bread'  (swSfbred'),  n.  1.  Either  the  thymus 
gland  or  the  pancreas,  the  former  being  called  neck,  or 
throat,  sweetbread,  the  latter  belly  sweetbread.  The  sweet- 
breads of  ruminants,  esp.  of  the  calf,  are  highly  esteemed 
as  food.     See  Pancreas,  and  Thymus. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  pancreas. 

Sweet'-breast'ed  (-brSst'Sd),  a.  Having  a  sweet,  mu- 
sical voice,  as  the  nightingale.    Cf.  Breast,  M. , 6.    [OJs.] 

Sweefbrl'er  (-bri'er),  n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  rose  (Rosa 
rubiginosa)  with  minutely  glandular  and  fragrant  foli- 
age.   The  small-flowered  sweetbrier  is  Rosa  micrantha. 

Sweet'en  (swef'n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sweetened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sweetening.]     [See  Sweet,  a.] 

1.  To  make  sweet  to  the  taste ;  as,  to  sweeten  tea. 

2.  To  make  pleasing  or  grateful  to  the  mind  or  feel- 
ings ;  as,  to  sweeten  life ;  to  sweeten  friendship. 

3.  To  make  mild  or  kind ;  to  soften ;  as,  to  sweeten 
the  temper. 

4.  To  make  less  painful  or  laborious ;  to  relieve ;  as, 
to  sweeten  the  cares  of  life.  Dryden. 

And  sweeten  every  secret  tear.  Keble. 

6.  To  soften  to  the  eye  ;  to  make  delicate. 

Correggio  has  made  his  memory  immortal  by  the  strength  he 
has  given  to  his  figures,  and  by  sweetening  his  lights  and  shadows, 
and  melting  them  into  each  other.  Dryden. 

6.  To  make  pure  and  salubrious  by  destroying  noxious 
matter ;  as,  to  sweeten  rooms  or  apartments  that  have 
been  infected ;  to  sweeten  the  air. 

7.  To  make  warm  and  fertile ;  —  opposed  to  sour  ;  as, 
to  dry  and  sweeten  soils. 

8.  To  restore  to  purity ;  to  free  from  taint ;  as,  to 
sweeten  water,  butter,  or  meat. 

Sweet'en,  v.  i.    To  become  sweet.  Bacon. 

Sweet'en-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  sweet- 
ens ;  one  who  palliates ;  that  which  moderates  acrimony. 

Sweet'en-lng,  n.     1.  The  act  of  making  sweet. 

2.  That  which  sweetens. 

Sweefheart'  (-liarf),  n.    A  lover  or  mistress. 

Sweet'heart'ing,  n.  Making  love.  "  To  play  at  sweei- 
beariing."  W.  Black. 

Sweet'ing,  n.    1.  A  sweet  apple.  Ascham. 

2.  A  darling ;  —  a  word  of  endearment.  Shak. 


Sweet'lsh  (swetTsh),  a.  Somewhat  sweet.  —  Sweet'- 
ish-ness,  n. 

Sweet'ly,  adv.    [AS.  swetlice.']    In  a  sweet  manner. 

Sweet'meat'  (-met'),  n.  1.  Truit  preserved  with 
sugar,  as  peaches,  pears,  melons,  nuts,  orange  peel.  etc. ; 
—  usually  in  the  plur.al ;  a  conf ect ;  a  confection. 

2.  The  paint  used  in  making  patent  leather. 

3.  (Zool.)  A  boat  shell  {Crepidula  /ornicata)  of  the 
American  coast.     [Local,  If.  <S.] 

Sweet'ness,  n.  [AS.  swetness.']  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  sweet  (in  any  sense  of  the  adjective) ;  grateful- 
ness to  the  taste  or  to  the  smell ;  agreeableness. 

Sweet'root'  (-roof),  n.    (Bot.)  Licorice. 

Sweet'-scent'ed  (-sent'Sd),  a.  Having  a  sweet  scent 
or  smell ;  fragrant. 

Sweet-scented  shrub  (Bot.),  a  shrub  of  the  genus  Caly- 
canthus,  the  flowers  of  which,  when  crushed,  have  a  fra- 
grance resembling  that  of  strawberries. 

Sweet'-sop'  (-sop'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  custard  ap- 
ple  (Anona   squamosa).     See   under 

CUSTAED. 

Sweet'wa'ter  (-wa'ter),  m.  (Bot.)  A 

variety  of  white  grape,  having  a  sweet 
watery  juice  ;  — also  called  white 
Sweetwater,  and  white  muscadine. 

Sweet'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  A 
name  for  two  tropical  American  weeds 
(Capraria  biflora,  and  Scoparia  dul- 
cis)  of  the  Figwort  family. 

Sweet'WOOd'  (-w66d'),  n.  (^«^0  Fruit  of  Sweet-sop. 
(a)  The  true  laurel  (Laurus  nobiiis).  '^ 

(6)  The  timber  of  the  tree  Oreodaphne  Leucoxylon, 
growing  in  Jamaica.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the 
timber  of  several  other  related  trees. 

Sweet'wort'  (-wflrf),  n.    Any  plant  of  a  sweet  taste. 

Swelgh  (swa),  n.  Sway ;  movement.  [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Sweln'mote'  (swan'mof),  n.   See  Swainmote.  [Obs.'\ 

Swell  (swSl),  V.  i.  [imp.  Swelled  (swSld) ;  p.  p. 
Swelled  or  Swollen  (swoi''n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Swellino.] 
[AS.  swellan  ;  akin  to  X).,zwellen,  OS.  &  OHG.  swellan, 
G.  schwellen,  Icel.  svella,  Sw.  svdlla.'\  1.  To  grow 
larger ;  to  dilate  or  extend  the  exterior  surface  or  di- 
mensions, by  matter  added  within,  or  by  expansion  of 
the  inclosed  substance ;  as,  the  legs  swell  in  dropsy ;  a 
bruised  part  swells  ;  a  bladder  swells  by  inflation. 

2.  To  increase  in  size  or  extent  by  any  addition  ;  to 
increase  in  volume  or  force ;  as,  a  river  swells,  and  over- 
flows its  banks  ;  sounds  sivell  or  diminish. 

3.  To  rise  or  be  driven  into  waves  or  billows ;  to  heave ; 
as,  in  a  tempest,  the  ocean  swells  into  waves. 

4.  To  be  puffed  up  or  bloated ;  as,  to  swell  with  pride. 
You  sivell  at  the  tartan,  as  the  bull  is  said  to  do  at  scarlet. 

Sir  ir.  Scott. 

5.  To  be  inflated ;  to  belly ;  as,  the  sails  swell. 

6.  To  be  turgid,  bombastic,  or  extravagant ;  as,  swell- 
ing words  ;  a  swelling  style. 

7.  To  protuberate ;  to  bulge  out ;  as,  a  cask  swells  in 
the  middle. 

8.  To  be  elated  ;  to  rise  arrogantly. 

Your  equal  mind  yet  swells  not  into  state.       Dryden. 

9.  To  grow  upon  the  view ;  to  become  larger ;  to  ex- 
pand.  "  Monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene  ! "  Shak. 

10.  To  become  larger  in  amount ;  as,  many  little  debts 
added,  swell  to  a  great  amount. 

11.  To  act  in  a  pompous,  ostentatious,  or  arrogant 
maimer  ;  to  strut ;  to  look  big. 

Here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey  cock.        Shak. 
Swell,  V.  i.     1.  To  increase  the  size,  bulk,  or  dimen- 
sions of ;  to  cause  to  rise,  dilate,  or  increase  ;  as,  rains 
and  dissolving  snow  swell  the  rivers  in  spring ;  immigra- 
tion swells  the  population. 

[The  Church]  swells  her  high,  heart-cheering  tone.     Keble. 

2.  To  aggravate ;  to  heighten. 

It  is  low  ebb  with  his  accuser  when  such  peccadilloes  are  put 
to  swell  the  charge.  Atterhury. 

3.  To  raise  to  arrogance ;  to  puff  up ;  to  inflate  ;  as, 
to  be  swelled  with  pride  or  haughtiness. 

4.  (3Ius.)  To  augment  gradually  in  force  or  loudness, 
as  the  sound  of  a  note. 

Swell,  n.     1.  The  act  of  swelling. 

2.  Gradual  increase.  Specifically  :  (a)  Increase  or  aug- 
mentation in  bulk  ;  protuberance,  (b)  Increase  in  height ; 
elevation;  rise. 

Little  River  affords  navigation  during  a  swell  to  within  three 
miles  of  the  Miami.  Jefferson. 

(c)  Increase  of  force,  intensity,  or  volume  of  sound. 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell.  Byron. 

(d)  Increase  of  power  in  style,  or  of  rhetorical  force. 

The  swell  and  subsidence  of  his  periods.        Zandor. 

3.  A  gradual  ascent,  or  rounded  elevation,  of  land  ;  as, 
an  extensive  plain  abounding  with  little  swells. 

4.  A  wave,  or  billow  ;  especially,  a  succession  of  large 
waves ;  the  roll  of  the  sea  after  a  storm ;  as,  a  heavy 
swell  sets  into  the  harbor. 

The  swell 
Of  the  long  waves  that  roll  in  yonder  bay.     Tennyson. 
The  gigantic  swells  and  billows  of  the  snow.    Hawthorne. 

6.  (Mus. )  A  gradual  increase  and  decrease  of  the  vol- 
ume of    sound ;    the  ores- . _^ 

cendo  and  diminuendo  com-  *= —  •~ 

bined;  —  generally    indi-  Swell, 

cated  by  the  sign. 

6.  A  showy,  dashing  person ;  a  dandy.     [Slangl 

Ground  swell.  See  under  Ground.— Organ  swellCAfei.), 
a  certain  number  of  pipes  inclosed  in  a  box,  the  uncover- 
ing of  which  by  means  of  a  pedal  produces  increased 
sound.  —  Swell  shark  (Zo'ol.),  a  small  sh3,Tk  ( Scyllium  ven- 
tricosum)  of  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  which  takes 
in  air  when  caught,  and  swells  up  like  a  swellfish. 

Swell,  a.  Having  the  characteristics  of  a  person  of 
rank  and  importance ;  showy  ;  dandified ;  distinguished  ; 
as,  a  swell  person ;  a  swell  neighborhood.     [Slang^ 

Swell  mob.    See  under  Mob.    [Slang] 


Swell'dom  (swSl'dum),  n.  People  of  rank  and 
fashion  ;  the  class  of  swells,  collectively.     [Jocose] 

Swell'tlsh'  (-fish'),  n.  (Zodl.)  Any  plectognath  fisl! 
that  dilates  itself,  as  the  bur  fish,  putter,  or  diodon. 

Swell'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  that  which  swells ;  as, 
the  swelling  of  rivers  in  spring ;  the  swelling  of  the  breast 
with  pride. 

Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceless  sea.     Coleridge 

2.  A  protuberance;  a  prominence;  especially  (J/e(i.), 
an  unnatural  prominence  or  protuberance ;  as,  a  scrofu- 
lous swelling. 

The  superficies  of  such  plates  are  not  even,  but  have  many 
cavities  and  swellings.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

Swell'iSll,  a.    Dandified ;  stylish.     [Slang'] 

Swell'toad'  (-tod'),  n.     (Zodl.)  A  swellfish. 

Swelt  (swSlt),  obs.  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Swell. 

Swelt,  V.  i.  [OE.  swelten  to  die,  to  swoon  or  faint, 
AS.  swellan  to  die ;  akin  to  OD.  swelten  to  hunger,  to 
fail,  OS.  sioeltan  to  die,  Icel.  svelta  to  die,  to  hunger,  Sw. 
svdlta  to  hunger,  Dan.  suite,  Goth,  sviltan  to  die.  Cf. 
Swelter,  Sweltry.]    1.  To  die ;  to  perish.    [Obs.] 

2.  To  faint ;  to  swoon.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Nigh  she  swelt  for  passing  joy.  Sj^enser. 

Swelt,  V.  t.  To  overpower,  as  with  heat ;  to  cause  to 
faint ;  to  swelter.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Swel'ter  (swSl'ter),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sweltered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Sweltering.]  [J^rom  Swelt,  v, 
i.]  1.  To  be  overcome  and  faint  with  heat ;  to  be  ready 
to  perish  with  heat.    " Sweltered  cuttle."        Coleridge. 

2.  To  welter ;  to  soak.     [Obs.]  Drayton. 

Swel'ter,  v.  t.     1.  To  oppress  with  heat.        Bentley. 

2.  To  exude,  like  sweat.     [E.]  Shak. 

Swel'try  (-try),  a.  [See  Swelter,  Swelt,  v.  i.,  and 
cf.  Sultry.]  Suffocating  with  heat;  oppressively  hot; 
sultry.     [R.]  Evelyn. 

Swel'we  (-we),  V.  t.    To  swallow.    [Obs.]    Chaucer, 

Swept  (swSpt),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Sweep. 

Swerd  (swerd),  n.  &  v.    See  Sward,  n,  &  v.    [Obs.] 

Swerd,  n.     Sword.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Swerve  (swerv),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Swerved 
(swervd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Swerving.]  [OE.  swerven,  AS. 
sweorfan  to  wipe  off,  to  file,  to  polish  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
swerva  to  creep,  D.  zwerven  to  swerve,  to  rove,  OS. 
swerban  to  wipe  off,  MH6.  swerben  to  be  whirled,  OHG. 
swerban  to  wipe  off,  Icel.  sverfa  to  file,  Goth,  swairban 
(in  comp.)  to  wipe,  and  perhaps  to  E.  swarm.  Cf. 
SwAEM.]     1.  To  stray ;  to  wander  ;  to  rove.     [Obs.] 

A  maid  thitherward  did  run, 
To  catch  her  sparrow  which  from  her  did  swerve.  Sir  P.  Sidney;. 

2.  To  go  out  of  a  straight  line ;  to  deflect.  "  The 
point  [of  the  sword]  swerved."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  To  wander  from  any  line  prescribed,  or  from  a  rule 
of  duty;  to  depart  from  what  is  established  by  law, 
duty,  custom,  or  the  like  ;  to  deviate. 

I  swerve  not  from  thy  commandments.    Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

They  swerve  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.     Clarendon. 

Many  who,  through  the  contagion  of  evil  example,  swerve 

exceedingly  from  the  rules  of  their  holy  religion.        Atterhury. 

4.  To  bend ;  to  incline.  "  The  battle  swerved."  3filton. 
6.  To  climb  or  move  upward  by  winding  or  turning. 

The  tree  was  high  ; 

Yet  nimbly  up  from  bough  to  bough  I  swerved.    Dryden. 

Swerve,  v.  t.    To  turn  aside.  Gauden. 

Swe'ven  (swe'v'n),  n.     [AS.  swefen  sleep,  dream ; 

akin  to  swebban,  stvefian,  to  put  to  sleep,  to  kill.  V176. 

See   Somnolent.]    A  vision  seen  in  sleep ;    a   dream. 

[Obs.]  Wyclif  (Acts  ii.  17). 

1  defy  both  sweven  and  dream.  Cliaucer. 

Swlcb  (swich),  a.    [See  Such.]    Such.     [Obs.] 

Swich  thing  as  that  I  know  I  will  declare.     Chaucer. 

II  Swle-te'ni-a  (swe-te'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  Named  after 
Gerard  Van  Swieten,  physician  to  Maria  Theresa  of  Aus- 
tria.] (Bot.)  A  genus  of  meliaceous  trees  consisting  of 
one  species  (Swietenia  Mahogoni),  the  mahogany  tree. 

Swift  (swift),  a.  [Compar.  Swifter  (-er) ;  superl. 
Swiftest.]  [AS.  swift;  akin  to  swapan  to  sweep, 
swipu  a  wliip ;  cf.  swifan  to  move  quickly,  to  revolve. 
See  Swoop,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Swivel,  Squib.]  1.  Moving  a 
great  distance  in  a  short  time ;  moving  with  celerity  or 
velocity  ;  fleet ;  rapid  ;  quick ;  speedy ;  prompt. 

My  beloved  brethren,  let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  ta 

speak,  slow  to  wrath.  James  i.  19. 

Swift  of  dispatch  and  easy  of  access.         Dryden. 

And  bring  upon  themselves  sivift  destruction.   2  Pet.  ii.  1. 

2.  Of  short  continuance ;  passing  away  quickly.  Shak. 

i^ff^  Swift  is  often  u..ed  in  the  formation  of  com- 
pounds which  are  generally  self-explaining;  as,  swift- 
darting,  sicift-tootea,  iwt/i-vringed,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Quick ;   fleet ;  speedy ;  rapid ;  expeditious. 

Swift,  adv.    Swiftly.     [Obs.  or  Poetic]  Shak. 

Ply  swift  and  strong  the  oar.  Southey, 

Swift,  n.   1.  The  current  of  a  stream.   [R.]    Walton. 

2.  (Zodl.)  Any  one  of 
numerous  species  of  small, 
long-winged,  insectivorous 
birds  of  the  family  Micro- 
podidse.  In  form  and  hab- 
its the  swifts  resemble 
swallows,  but  they  are  des- 
titute of  complex  vocal 
muscles  and  are  not  sing- 
ing birds,  but  belong  to  a 
widely  different  group  al- 
lied to  the  humming  birds. 

11^°"  The  common  Euro- 
pean   swift   (Cypselus,  or 
Micropus,   apus)  nests  in  , 
church  steeples  and  under 

the  tiles  of   roofs,  and  is      .^  c    -^i  //-.       ? 

noted  for  its  rapid  flight  «  European  Swift  (WPselus  m 

and  shrill  screams.     It  is     ^lT°''t'' if^JlllKchtZaSl 
called  also   black   martin,     phimney  Switt  (.Chaitura  p&. 

black  swift,  hawk  swallow, 


lagica). 
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devil  bird,  swingdevil,  screech  martin,  and  shriek  owl. 
The  common  American,  or  chimney,  swift  ( Chxiura  pe- 
lagica)  has  sharp  rigid  tips  to  tlie  tail  feathers.  It  at- 
taches its  nest  to  the  inner  walls  of  chimneys,  and  is 
called  also  chimney  swallow.  The  Australian  swift  (Choe- 
iura  caudacuia)  also  has  sharp  naked  tips  to  the  tail 
quills.  The  European  Alpine  swift  (Cyijselus  melba)  is 
whitish  beneath,  with  a  white  band  across  the  breast. 
The  common  Indian  swift  is  Cypselus  afflnis.  See  also 
Palm  swift,  under  Palm,  and  Tree  swift,  under  Tree. 

3.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  lizards,  as  the 
pine  lizard. 

4.  {Zool.)  The  ghost  moth.     See  under  Ghost. 

6.  [Cf.  Swivel.]  A  reel,  or  turning  instrument,  for 
winding  yarn,  thread,  etc.  ;. — used  cliiefly  in  the  plural. 

6.  The  main  card  cylinder  of  a  flax-carding  machine. 

SwUt'er  (swift'Sr),  n.  [Cf.  Swivel.]  {Naut.)  (a) 
A  rope  used  to  retain  the  bars  of  the  capstan  in  their 
sockets  while  men  are  turning  it.  (6)  A  rope  used  to 
encircle  a  boat  longitudinally,  to  strengthen  and  defend 
her  sides,     (c)  The  forward  shroud  of  a  lower  mast. 

SwUt'er,  V.  i.  (Naut.)  To  tighten,  as  slack  standing 
rigging,  by  bringing  the  opposite  shrouds  nearer. 

Swlft'foor  (-f66f ),  a.    Nimble  ;  fleet.    Mir.  for  Mag. 

SwUt'Joot',  n.    {Zool.)  The  courser. 

SwUt'Iet  (-l§t),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  spe- 
cies of  small  East  Indian  and  Asiatic  swifts  of  the  genus 
Collocalia.  Some  of  the  species  are  noted  for  furnishing 
the  edible  bird's  nest.     See  Illust.  under  Edible. 

SwUt'ly,  adv.  In  a  swift  manner ;  with  quick  motion 
or  velocity  ;  fleetly.  Wyclif. 

Swilt'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  swift ; 
speed ;  quickness  ;  celerity ;  velocity  ;  rapidity  ;  as,  the 
swiftness  of  a  bird  ;  the  swiftness  of  a  stream  ;  swiftness 
of  descent  in  a  falling  body  ;  swiftness  of  thought,  etc. 

Swig  (swig),  V.  t.  [Cf.  D.  zwelgen  to  swallow,  E. 
swallow,  v.  t.]  1.  To  drink  in  long  draughts  ;  to  gulp ; 
as,  to  swig  cider.    iColloq-l 

2.  To  suck.     lObs.  or  Archaic'] 

The  lambkins  swig  the  teat.  Creech. 

Swig,  «.     1.  A  long  draught.     IColloq.]       Marryat. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  tackle  with  ropes  which  are  not  parallel. 

3.  A  beverage  consisting  of  warm  beer  flavored  with 
spices,  lemon,  etc.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Swig,  V.  t.  [Cf.  Prov.  E.  swig  to  leak  out,  AS.  swl- 
gian  to  be  silent,  swican  to  evade,  escape.]  1.  To  cas- 
trate, as  a  ram,  by  binding  the  testicles  tightly  with  a 
string,  so  that  they  mortify  and  slough  off.  \_Prov.  Eng.'] 
2.  {Naut.)  To  pull  upon  (a  tackle)  by  throwing  the 
weight  of  the  body  upon  the  fall  between  the  block  and 
a  cleat. 

Swill  (swil),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Swilled  (swTld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Swilling.]     [OE.  swilen  to  wash,  AS. 
swilian.l    1.  To  wash  ;  to  drench.     [06*.] 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base. 
Swilled  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean.        Shah. 

2.  [Properly,  to  drink  like  a  pig.  See  Swill,  b.]  To 
drink  in  great  draughts ;  to  swallow  greedily. 

Well-dressed  people,  of  both  sexes, . .  .  devouring  sliced  beef, 
and  swilling  pork,  and  punch,  and  cider.  Smollett. 

3.  To  inebriate ;  to  fiU  with  drink. 

I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers.  Milton. 

Swill,  V.  i.  To  drink  greedily  or  swinishly;  to  drink 
to  excess.  South. 

SwUl,  n.  1.  The  wash,  or  mixture  of  liquid  sub- 
stances, given  to  swine ;  hogwash;  — called  also  swilUngs. 

2.  Large  draughts  of  liquor  ;  drink  taken  in  excessive 
quantities. 

SwUl'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  swills. 

Swill'lngs  (-ingz),  n.  pi.     See  Swill,  «.,  1. 

Swim  (swTm),  V.  i.  \imp.  Swam  (swSm)  or  Swum 
(swiim) ;  p.  p.  Swum  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Swimmino.]  [AS. 
swimman;  akin  to  t>.  zwemmen,  OHG.  swimnian,  G. 
schwimmen,  Icel.  svimma,  Dan.  swomme,  Sw.  simma. 
Cf.  Sound  an  air  bladder,  a  strait.]  1.  To  be  supported 
by  water  or  other  fluid ;  not  to  sink ;  to  float ;  as,  any 
substance  wiU  swim,  whose  specific  gravity  is  less  than 
that  of  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  immersed. 

2.  To  move  progressively  in  water  by  means  of  strokes 
with  the  hands  and  feet,  or  the  fins  or  the  tail. 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 

And  swim  to  yonder  point.  Shak. 

3.  To  be  overflowed  or  drenched.  Ps.  vi.  6. 

Sudden  the  ditches  swell,  the  meadows  swim.    Thomson. 

4.  Kg. :  To  be  as  if  borne  or  floating  in  a  fluid. 

[They]  now  swim  in  joy.  Milton. 

6'  To  be  filled  with  swimming  animals.     [_Obs.'] 

[Streams]  that  swim  full  of  small  fishes.       Cliaucer. 
Swim,  V.  t.    1.  To  pass  or  move  over  or  on  by  swim- 
ming ;  as,  to  swim  a  stream. 

Sometimes  he  thought  to  swim  the  stormy  main.    Dryden. 

2.  To  cause  or  compel  to  swim  ;  to  make  to  float ;  as, 
to  swim  a  horse  across  a  river. 

3.  To  immerse  in  water  that  the  lighter  parts  may 
float ;  as,  to  swim  wheat  in  order  to  select  seed. 

Swim,ra.  1.  The  act  of  swimming  ;  a  gliding  motion, 
like  that  of  one  swimming.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  The  sound,  or  air  bladder,  of  a  fish. 

3.  A  part  of  a  stream  much  frequented  by  fish.    [Eng.] 
Swim  bladder,  an  air  bladder  of  a  fish.  —  To  be  in  the 

Bwim,  to  be  in  a  favored  position  ;  to  be  associated  with 
others  in  active  affairs.    [CoHog.] 

Swim,  V.  i.  [OB.  swime  dizziness,  vertigo,  AS.  swim.a ; 
akin  to  D.  zwijm,  Icel.  .witni  dizziness,  svina  to  subside, 
svia  to  abate,  G.  schwindel  dizziness,  schwinden  to  dis- 
appear, to  dwindle,  OHG.  svrlnan  to  dwindle.  Cf. 
Squeamish,  Swindlee.]  To  be  dizzy ;  to  have  an  un- 
steady or  reeling  sensation ;  as,  the  head  swims. 

Swlm'bel  (-bel),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  A  moan- 
ing or  sighing  sound  or  noise  ;  a  sough.  [Obs.]    Chaucer. 


Swlm'mer  (swTm'mer),  n.     1.  One  who  swims. 

2.  {Far.)  A  protuberance  on  the  leg  of  a  horse. 

3.  {Zool.)  A  swimming  bird ;  one  of  the  natatores. 
Little  swimmer  {Zool.),  a  phalarope. 
Swlm'mer-et  (-et),  n.    {Zool.)  One  of  a  series  of  flat, 

fringed,  and  usually  bilobed,  appendages,  of  which  sev- 
eral pairs  occur  on  the  abdominal  somites  of  many  crus- 
taceans.    They  are  used  as  fins  in  swimming. 

Swim'ming  (-ming),  a.  1.  That  swims ;  capable  of 
swimming ;  adapted  to,  or  used  in,  swimming ;  as,  a 
swimming  bird ;  a  swimming  motion. 

2.  Suffused  with  moisture ;  as,  swimming  eyes. 

Swimming  bell  (Zool.),  a  nectocalyx.  See  Illust.  under 
Siphonophora.  —  Swimming  crab  {Zool.),  any  one  of  nu- 
merous species  of  marine  crabs,  as  those  of  the  family 
Portunidx,  which  have  some  of  the  joints  of  one  or  more 
pairs  of  legs  flattened  and  fringed  so  as  to  serve  as  fins. 

Swim'ming,  n.    The  act  of  one  who  swims. 

Swim'ming,  a.  [From  Swim  to  be  dizzy.]  Being  in 
a  state  of  vertigo  or  dizziness ;  as,  a  swinfiming  brain. 

Swim'ming,  n.  Vertigo  ;  dizziness  ;  as,  a  swimming 
in  the  head.  Dryden. 

Swim'mlng-ly,  adv.  in  an  easy,  gliding  manner,  as 
if  swimming  ;  smoothly ;  successfully  ;  prosperously. 

Swim'nUng-ness,  n.  Act  or  state  of  swimming  ; 
suffusion.     "  A  swimmingness  in  the  eye."       Congreve. 

Swinck  (swink),  V.  &  n.    See  Swink.     [Obs.] 

Swln'dle  (swin'd'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Swindled 
(-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Swindlins  (-dlTng).]  [See 
Swindler.]  To  cheat  and  defraud  grossly,  or  with  delib- 
erate artifice  ;  as,  to  swindle  a,  man  out  of  his  property. 

Lamotte  .  .  .  had  swindled  one  of  them  out  of  three  hundred 
livres.  Carli/le. 

Swln'dle,  n.    The  act  or  process  of  swindling  ;  a  cheat. 

Swln'dler  (-dler),  n.  [G.  schwindler,  fr.  schwindeln 
to  be  dizzy,  to  act  thoughtlessly,  to  cheat,  fr.  schwindel 
dizziness,  fr.  schwinden  to  vanish,  to  disappear,  to  dwin- 
dle. See  Swim  to  be  dizzy.]  One  who  swindles,  or  de- 
frauds grossly  ;  one  who  makes  a  practice  of  defrauding 
others  by  imposition  or  deliberate  artifice  ;  a  cheat. 

Syn.  —  Sharper ;  rogue.  —  Swindler,  Sharper.  These 
words  agree  in  describmg  persons  who  take  unfair  advan- 
tages. A  swindler  is  one  who  obtains  money  or  goods 
under  false  pretenses.  A  sharper  is  one  who  cheats  by 
sharp  practice,  as  in  playing  at  cards  or  staking  what  he 
can  not  pay. 

Fraud  and  injustice  soon  follow,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Brit- 
ish merchant  is  sunk  in  the  scandalous  appellation  of  a  swin- 
dler. V.  Knox. 
Perhaps  you  '11  think  I  act  the  same 
As  a  sty  sharper  plays  his  game.  Cotton. 

Swin'dler-y  (-dler-y),  n.  Swindling ;  roguery.  [E.] 
" Swindlery  and  blackguardism."  Carlyle. 

Swine  (swin),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [OE.  swin,  AS.  swin  ; 
akin  to  OFries.  &  OS.  swin,  D.  zwijn,  G.  schwein,  OHG. 
swin,  Icel.  svln,  Sw.  svin,  Dan.  sviin,  Goth,  swein  ;  orig- 
inally a  diminutive  corresponding  to  E.  sow.  See  Sow, 
m.]  (Zool.)  Any  animal  of  the  hog  kind,  especially  one  of 
the  domesticated  species.  Swine  secrete  a  large  amount 
of  subcutaneous  fat,  which,  when  extracted,  i§  known  as 
lard.  The  male  is  specifically  called  boar,  the  female, 
sow,  and  the  young,  pig.  See  Hog.  "  A  great  herd  of 
swine."  Mark  v.  11. 

Swine  grass  (Bot.),  knotgrass  (.Polygonum  aviculare) ; 
—  so  called  because  eaten  by  swine.  —  Swine  oat  (Bot.),  a 
kind  of  oat  sometimes  grown  for  swine. — Swine's  cress 
(Bot.),  a  species  of  cress  of  the  genus  Senebiera  (S.  Coro- 
nopus).  —  Swine's  head,  a  dolt;  a  blockhead.  \_Obs.]  Chau- 
cer. —  Swine  thistle  {Bot.),  the  sow  tliistle. 

Swlne'bread'  (-bred'),  n.     (Bot.)  The  truflBe. 

Swlne'case'  (-kas'),  n.     A  hogsty.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Swine'COte'  (-kof),  n.     A  hogsty.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Swlne'crue'  C-kru'),  n.  [Swine  -\-  Prov.  E.  crue  a 
coop.]     A  hogsty.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Swine'fish'  (-fish'),  n.     (Zool.)  The  wolf  fish. 

Swlne'Iierd'  (-herd'),  n.     A  keeper  of  swine. 

Swine'pipe'  (-pip'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  European  red- 
wing.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Swine'-pox'  (-poks'),  n.  (Med.)  A  variety  of  the 
chicken  pox,  with  acuminated  vesicles  containing  a  wa- 
tery fluid ;  the  water  pox.  Pepys. 

S'Sgin'er-y  (swin'er-y),  n.     Same  as  Piggery.     [R.] 

Swlne'stone'  (-ston'),  re.     (Min.)  See  Stinkstone. 

Swlne'sty'  (-sti'),  n.     A  sty,  or  pen,  for  swine. 

Swing  (swing),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Swung  (swiing) ; 
Archaic  imp.  Swang  (swSng) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Swinging.] 
[OE.  swingen,  AS.  swingan  to  scourge,  to  fly,  to  flutter ; 
akin  to  G.  schwingen  to  winnow,  to  swingle,  to  oscillate, 
sich  schwingen  to  leap,  to  soar,  OHG.  swingan  to  throw, 
to  scourge,  to  soar,  Sw.  svinga  to  swing,  to  whirl,  Dan. 
svinge.  Cf.  Swagger,  Swat,  Swinge,  Swink.]  1.  To 
move  to  and  fro,  as  a  body  suspended  in  the  air ;  to  wave ; 
to  vibrate ;  to  oscillate. 

I  tried  if  a  pendulum  would  siving  faster,  or  continue  swing- 
ing longer,  in  case  of  exsuction  of  the  air.  Boyle. 

2.  To  sway  or  move  from  one  side  or  direction  to  an- 
other ;  as,  the  door  swung  open. 

3.  To  use  a  swing;  as,  a  boy  swings  for  exercise  or 
pleasure.     See  Swing,  n.,  3. 

4.  (Naut.)  To  turn  roimd  by  action  of  wind  or  tide 
when  at  anchor ;  as,  a  ship  swings  with  the  tide. 

5.  To  be  hanged.     [Collog.]  D.  Webster. 
To  swing  round  the  circle,  to  make  a  complete  circuit. 

[Collog.] 

He  had  swung  round  the  circle  of  theories  and  systems  in  which 
his  age  abounded,  without  finding  relief.  A.  V.  G.  Allen. 

Swing,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  swing  or  vibrate ;  to 
cause  to  move  backward  and  forward,  or  from  one  side 
to  the  other. 

He  sivings  his  tail,  and  swiftly  turns  him  round.  Dryden. 
•They  get  on  ropes,  as  you  must  have  seen  the  children,  and 
are  awung  by  their  men  visitants.  Sprctator. 

2.  To  give  a  circular  movement  to  ;  to  whirl ;  to  bran- 
dish ;  as,  to  swing  a  sword ;  to  saving  a  club ;  hence, 
colloquially,  to  manage  ;  as,  to  swing  a  business. 


3.  (Mach.)  To  admit  or  turn  (anytliing)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shaping  it ;  —  said  of  a  lathe ;  as,  the  lathe  can 
swing  a  pulley  of  12  inches  diameter. 

To  swing  a  door,  gate,  etc.  (Carp.),  to  put  it  on  hinges 
so  that  it  can  swing  or  turn. 

Swing  (swing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  swinging;  a  waving, 
oscillating,  or  vibratory  motion  of  a  hanging  or  pivoted 
object ;   oscillation  ;  as,  the  swing  of  a  pendulum. 

2.  Swaying  motion  from  one  side  or  direction  to  the 
other ;  as,  some  men  walk  with  a  swing. 

3.  A  line,  cord,  or  other  thing  suspended  and  hanging 
loose,  upon  which  anything  may  swing;  especially,  an 
apparatus  for  recreation  by  swinging,  commonly  consist- 
ing of  a  rope,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  attached  over- 
head, as  to  the  bough  of  a  tree,  a  seat  being  placed  in  the 
loop  at  the  bottom ;  also,  any  contrivance  by  which  a 
similar  motion  is  produced  for  amusement  or  exercise. 

4.  Influence  or  power  of  a  body  put  in  swaying  motion. 

The  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise, 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine.     Shah. 

5.  Capacity  of  a  turning  lathe,  as  determined  by  the 
diameter  of  the  largest  object  that  can  be  turned  in  it. 

6.  Free  course  ;  unrestrained  liberty  or  license  ;  tend- 
ency.    "Take  thy  imreg'."  Dryden. 

To  prevent  anything  which  may  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  f ull 
swing  of  his  genius.  Burke. 

Full  swing.  See  under  Full.  —  Swing  beam  (Railwajf 
Mach.),  a  crosspiece  sustaining  the  car  body,  and  so  sus- 
pended from  the  framing  of  a  truck  that  it  may  have  an 
independent  lateral  motion.  — Swing  bridge  a  form  of 
drawbridge  which  swings  horizontally,  as  on  a  vertical 
pivot.  —  Swing  plow,  or  Swing  plough,  (a)  A  ^low  without 
a  fore  wheel  under  the  beam.  (6)  A  reversible  or  side- 
hill  plow.  —  Swing  wheel,  (a)  The  scape-wheel  in  a  clock, 
which  drives  the  pendulum.    (6)  The  balance  of  a  watch. 

Swlng'dev'll  (-dev"l),  n.  (Zool.)  [So  named  from 
its  swift  flight  and  dark  color,  which  give  it  an  uncanny 
appearance.]     The  European  swift.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Swinge  (svvTnj),  V.  &  re.    See  Singe.    [Obs.]   Spenser^ 

Swinge,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Swinged  (swinjd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Swingeing  (swinj'ing).]  [OE.  swengen,  AS.. 
swengan  to  shake,  causative  of  swingan.     See  Swing.]; 

1.  To  beat  soundly ;  to  whip ;  to  chastise ;  to  punish. 

I  had  swmgerf  him  soundly.  Shah.- 

And  swinges  his  own  vices  in  hia"son,     C.  Dryden.- 

2.  To  move  as  a  lash ;  to  lash.     [Obs.] 

Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail.       Milton.- 

Swinge,  re.  1.  The  sweep  of  anything  in  motion ;  a, 
swinging  blow ;  a  swing.     [06^.]  Waller. 

2.  Power  ;  sway  ;  influence.     [Obs.] 

Swlnge'buc'Mer  (-biik'kler),  n.  A  swashbuckler ;  a 
bully ;  a  roisterer.     [Obs.]  Shah. 

Swinge'lng,  a.  "Huge ;  very  large.  [Colloq.]  Ar- 
buthnot.    Byron.  —  Swlnge'lng-ly,  adv.  Dryden. 

Swln'gel  (swin'g'l),  n.  [AS.  swingele  whip,  scourge. 
See  Swing.]  The  swinging  part  of  a  flail  which  falls  oa 
the  grain  in  thrashing  ;  the  swiple. 

Swlng'er  (swTng'er),  n.     One  who  swings  or  whirls. 

Swin'ger  (swin'jer),  n.     1.  One  who  swinges. 

2.  Anything  very  large,  forcible,  or  astonishing.  [Obs. 
or  Colloq.]  Herrich. 

Swln'gle  (swin'g'l),  V.  i.  [Freq.  of  swing.]  1.  To 
dangle  ;  to  wave  hanging.     [Obs.]  Johnson. 

2.  To  swing  for  pleasure.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Swln'gle,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Swingled  (-g'ld) ; 
p.  pr.   &  vb.  n.  Swingling  (-gling).]     [See  Swingel.] 

1.  To  clean,  as  flax,  by  beating  it  with  a  swingle,  so 
as  to  separate  the  coarse  parts  and  the  woody  substance 
from  it ;  to  scutch. 

2.  To  beat  off  the  tops  of  without  pulling  up  the 
roots ;  —  said  of  weeds.     [Prev.  Eng.]  Forby. 

Swln'gle,  n.  A  wooden  instrument  like  a  large 
knife,  about  two  feet  long,  with  one  thin  edge,  used  for 
beating  and  cleaning  flax ;  a  scutcher  ;  —  called  also 
swingling  knife,  swingling  staff,  and  swingling  wand. 

Swin'gle-'bar'  (-bar'),  n.    A  swingletree.    De  Quincy. 

Swln'gle-tail'  (-tal'),  it.  (Zool.)  The  thrasher,  or 
fox  shark.     See  Thrasher. 

Swln'gle-tree'  (-tre'),  re.  [So  named  in  allusion  to 
its  swinging.  See  Swingle,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Swinqtbee.] 
A  whiiHetree,  or  whippletree.     See  Singletree, 

Swln'gllng  (-glTng),  a.  &  re.  from  Swingle,  v.  t. 

Swingling  tow,  the  coarse  part  of  flax,  separated  from 
the  finer  by  swingling  and  hatcheling. 

Swing'tree'  (swTng'tre'),  re.  The  bar  of  a  carriage 
to  which  the  traces  are  fastened ;  the  whiffletree. 

Swin'ish  (swin'Tsh),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  swine ;  be- 
fitting swine ;  like  swine  ;  hoggish  ;  gross ;  beastly ;  as,  a. 
«M)ini.«A  drunkard  or  sot.  "(Sw'/wiVi  gluttony."  fililton. 
—  Swln'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  Swln'lsh-ness,  n. 

Swink  (swTnk),  V.  i.     [imp.  Swank  (swSnk),  Swonk 

(swiink) ;  p.  pr  Swonken  (swiin'k'n) ;  p..pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Swinking.]      [AS.    swincan,    akin    to    swingan.      See 

Swing.]    To  labor ;  to  toil ;  to  slave.    [Obs.  or  Archaicl 

Or  swinlc  with  his  hands  and  labor.  Chaucer. 

For  which  men  swink  and  sweat  incessantly.      Spenser, 

The  swinhing  crowd  at  every  stroke  pant  "  Ho." 

Sir  Samuel  Fergttson. 

Swink,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  toil  or  drudge  ;  to  tire 
or  exhaust  with  labor      [06s.] 

And  the  svnnkcd  hedger  at  his  supper  sat.       Milton. 

2.  To  acquire  by  labor.     [06«.]  Piers  Plowman. 

To  devour  all  that  others  swink.  Chancer. 

Swink,  n.  [AS.  sicinc,  geswinc]  Labor ;  toil ; 
drudgery.     [Obs.]  Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Swlnk'er  (-er),  n.     A  laborer.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Swln'ney  (swln'ny),  n.    (Far.)  See  Sweeny. 

Swipe  (awip),  n.  [Cf.  Sweep,  Swiple.]  1.  A  swaps 
or  sweep.     See  Sweep. 

2.  A  strong  blow  given  with  a  sweeping  motion,  as 
with  a  bat  or  club. 

Swipes  (in  cricket]  over  the  bowler's  head,  and  over  either  of 
the  long  fields.  ft.  A.  Proctor. 
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3.  pi.  Poor,  weak  beer ;  small  beer.  [Slang,  Eng."] 
[Written  also  swypes."^  Craig. 

Swipe  (swip),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Swiped  (ewipt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Swiping.]  1.  To  give  a  swipe  to;  to 
atrike  forcibly  with  a  sweeping  motion,  as  a  ball. 

Loose  balls  may  be  swiped  almost  ad  libitum.    E.  A.  Proctor. 

2.  To  pluck ;  to  snatch ;  to  steal.     [Slang,  U.  S.I 

Swl'ple  (swTp''I),  n.  [See  Swipe.]  That  part  of  a 
aail  which  strikes  the  grain  in  thrashing;  a  swingle. 
[Written  also  swipel,  and  swipple."] 

Swip'per  (swip'per),  a.  [From  AS.  swipian  to  whip, 
shake,  whirl ;  akin  to  swdpan  to  sweep.  See  Swoop.] 
Nimble  ;  quick.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.l 

SwM  (swerl);  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Swirled 
(swerld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Swirling.]  [Akin  to  Norw. 
svirla  to  whirl,  freq.  of  sverra  to  whirl,  Dan.  svirre,  G. 
schwirren  to  whiz,  to  buzz.  V177.  See  Swabm,  k.]  To 
whirl,  or  cause  to  whirl,  as  in  an  eddy.  "The  river 
swirled  along."  C.  Kingsley. 

Swirl,  re.  A  whirling  motion ;  an  eddy,  as  of  water ; 
a  whirl.     "The  silent  jwj'rf  of  bats."      Mrs.  Browning. 

Swish  (swTsh),  V.  t.     [From  the  sound.     Cf.  Swash.] 

1.  To  flourish,  so  as  to  make  the  sound  JwiiA.  Coleridge. 

2.  To  flog ;  to  lash.     [Slang']  Thackeray. 
Swish,  V.  i.    To  dash  ;  to  swash. 

Swish,  re.  1.  A  sound  of  quick  movement,  as  of  some- 
thing whirled  through  the  air.     [Colloq.'] 

2.  (Naut.)  Light  driven  spray.     [Eng.] 

Swiss  (swis),  re.  sing.  &  pi.  [F.  Suisse,  of  German 
origin.  Cf .  Switzer.]  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Switz- 
erland ;  a  Switzer ;  the  people  of  Switzerland. 

Swiss,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Switzerland,  or  the  peo- 
ple of  Switzerland. 

Switch  (swich),  re.  [Cf.  OD.  swick  a  scourge,  a  whip. 
Cf.  SwiNK,  Swing.]     1.  A  small,  flexible  twig  or  rod. 

Mauritania,  on  the  fifth  medal,  leads  a  horse  with  something 
like  a  thread  ;  in  her  other  hand  she  holds  a  switch.      Addison. 

2.  (Railways)  A  movable  part  of  a  rail,  or  of  opposite 
rails,  for  transferring  cars  from  one  track  to  another. 

3.  A  separate  mass  or  tress  of  hair,  or  of  some  sub- 
Btance  (as  jute)  made  to  resemble  hair,  worn  on  the 
head  by  women. 

4.  (Elec.)  A  mechanical  device  for  shifting  an  electric 
current  to  another  circuit. 

Safety  awltch  (Railways),  a  form  of  switch  contrived  to 
prevent  or  lessen  the  danger  of  derailment  of  trains.  — 
Switch  back  (Railways),  an  arrangement  of  tracks  where- 
by elevations  otherwise  insurmountable  are  passed.  The 
track  ascends  by  a  series  of  zigzags,  the  engine  running 
alternately  forward  and  back,  until  the  summit  is  reached. 

—  Switch  board  (Elec),  a  collection  of  switches  in  one 
piece  of  apparatus,  so  arranged  that  a  number  of  cir- 
cuits may  be  connected  or  combined  in  any  desired  man- 
ner.—Switch  grasB.    (Sot.)  See  under  Grass. 

Switch,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Switched  (swTcht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  SwiTCHLNG.]  1.  To  strike  with  a  switch  or 
small  flexible  rod ;  to  whip.  Chapman. 

2.  To  swing  or  whisk ;  as,  to  switch  a  cane. 

3.  To  trim,  as  a  hedge.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

4.  To  turn  from  one  railway  track  to  another ;  to 
transfer  by  a  switch  ;  —  generally  with  off,  from,  etc. ; 
as,  to  switch  off  a  train ;  to  switch  a  car  from  one  track 
to  anotlier. 

B.  (Elec.)  To  shift  to  another  circuit. 

Switch,  V.  i.    To  walk  with  a  jerk.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Switch'el  (-S1),  re.  [See  Sweet.]  A  beverage  of  molas- 
ses and  water,  seasoned  with  vinegar  and  ginger.   [XT.  S.] 

Switch'lng,  a.  &  n.  from  Switch,  v. 

Switching  engine,  a  locomotive  for  switching  cars  from 
one  track  to  another,  and  making  up  trains ;  —  called  also 
switch  engine.    [  U.  S.] 

Switch'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Switchmen  (-men).  One 
who  tends  a  switch  on  a  railway. 

Swltch'y  (-J),  a.    Whisking.     [Colloq.]  Coombe. 

SwlUie  (swith),  adv.  [AS.  swlSe  strongly,  violently.] 
Instantly ;  quickly  ;  speedily ;  rapidly.     [Obs.] 

That  thou  doest,  do  thou  swithe.  Wyclij  (.Tohn  xiii.  2"). 

Swltz'er  (swTts'er),  re.  [Ci.G.schweizer.  Cf.  Swiss.] 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Switzerland ;  a  Swiss. 

Swlve  (swiv),  V.  t.  [OE.  swiven,  fr.  AS.  swifan.  See 
Swivel.]  To  copulate  with  (a  woman).   [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Swlv'el  (swiv"l),  re.  [AS.  swifan  to  move  quickly, 
to  revolve  ;  akin  to  Icel.  sveifla  to  whirl,  shake,  svlfa  to 
ramble,  to  turn.  See  Swoop,  and  cf.  Swift  a  reel,  Swift, 
a.]  1.  (Mech.)  A  piece,  as  a 
ring  or  hook,  attached  to  an- 
other piece  by  a  pin,  in  such 
a,  manner  as  to  permit  rota-  g   j    j  ;    ^hain. 

tion  about  the  pm  as  an  axis. 

2.  {Mil.)  A  small  piece  of  ordnance,  turning  on  a 
point  or  swivel ;  —  called  also  swivel  gun.  Wilhelm. 

Swivel  bridge,  a  kind  of  drawbridge  that  turns  round  on 
a  vertical  axis ;  a  swing  bridge.  —  Swivel  hook,  a  hook 
connected  with  the  iron  strap  of  a  pulley  block  by  a 
swivel  joint,  for  readily  taking  the  turns  out  of  a  tackle. 

—  Swivel  Joint;,  a  joint,  the  two  pieces  composing  which 
turn  round,  with  respect  to  each  other,  ~ 
on  a  longitudinal  pin  or  axis,  as  in  a 
chain,  to  prevent  twisting. 

Swlv'el,  V.  i.    To  swing  or  turn,       _    .    ,  -  .  , 
is  on  a  pin  or  pivot.  S-mvel  Jomt. 

Swiv'el-eyed'  (-Jd'),  a.    Squint-eyed.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Swlz'zle  (swTz'z'l),  V.  t.    To  drink ;  to  swill. 

Halliwell. 

Swlz'zle,  re.  Ale  and  beer  mixed ;  also,  drink  gener- 
ally.   [Prov.  Eng.] 

Swob  (swSb),  re.  &  V.    See  Swab. 

Swob'ber  (-ber),  n.    \.  ^See  Swabber. 

2.  pi.  Four  privileged  cards,  formerly  used  in  betting 
at  the  game  of  whist.     [Written  also  swabber.]      Swift. 

Swoll'en  (swol''n),  p.  p.  of  Swell. 

SwoU'en,  a.  Enlarged  by  swelling;  immoderately 
increased  ;  as,  swollen  eyes ;  swollen  streams. 

Swoln  (swoln).  Contraction  of  Swollen,  p.  p.  Milton. 


Sworn  (swfim),  obs.  imp.  of  Swim.  Shah. 

Swoon  (swoon),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Swooned 
(swobnd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Swooning.]  [OE.  swounen, 
swoghenen,  for  swoptien,  fr.  swowen,  soghen  to  sigh  or 
swoon,  for  swowen,  fr.  swowen  to  sigh  deeply,  to  droop, 
AS.  swogan  to  sough,  sigh;  cf.  geswogen  senseless, 
swooned,  geswowung  a  swooning.  Cf.  Sough.]  To  sink 
into  a  fainting  fit,  in  which  there  is  an  apparent  suspen- 
sion of  the  vital  f imctions  and  mental  powers  ;  to  faint ; 
—  often  with  away. 

The  sucklings  swoon  in  the  streets  of  the  city.     Lam.  ii.  II. 

The  most  in  years  .  .  .  swooned  first  away  for  pain.  Dryden. 
He  seemed  ready  to  swoon  away  in  the  surprise  of  joy.    Tatler. 

Swoon,  re.    A  fainting  fit ;  syncope. 

Swoon'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Swoon,  v.  —  Swoon'lng- 
ly,  adv. 

Swoop  (swoop),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Swooped 
(swoopt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Swooping.]  [OE.  swopen,  usu- 
ally, to  sweep,  AS.  swdpan  to  sweep,  to  rush ;  akiu  to  G. 
sckweifen  to  rove,  to  ramble,  to  curve,  OHG.  sweifan  to 
whirl,  Icel.  sveipa  to  sweep ;  also  to  AS.  swifan  to  move 
quickly.    Cf.  Sweep,  Swift,  a.  &  re..  Swipe,  Swivel.] 

1.  To  fall  on  at  once  and  seize  ;  to  catch  while  on  the 
wing  ;  as,  a  hawk  swoops  a  chicken. 

2.  To  seize ;  to  catch  up  ;  to  take  with  a  sweep. 

And  now  at  last  you  came  to  swoop  it  all.     Dryden. 

The  grazing  ox  which  swoops  it  [the  medicinal  herb]  in  with 

the  common  grass.  Glan  rill. 

Swoop,  V.  i.  1.  To  descend  with  closed  wings  from  a 
height  upon  prey,  as  a  hawk ;  to  stoop. 

2.  To  pass  with  pomp  ;  to  sweep.     [Obs.]      Drayton. 

Swoop,  re.  A  falling  on  and  seizing,  as  the  prey  of  a 
rapacious  bird ;  the  act  of  swooping. 

The  eagle  fell,  .  .  .  and  carried  away  a  whole  litter  of  cubs 
at  a  swoop.  V Estrange. 

Swoop'stake'  (-stak'),  n.    See  Sweepstake.     [Obs.] 

Swoop'Stake'i  adv.  Altogether  ;  indiscriminately. 
[R.]  Shak. 

Swop  (sw5p),  V.  &  re.     Same  as  Swap.  Dryden. 

Sword  (sord),  re.  [OE.  swerd,  A.S.  sweord ;  akin  to 
OFries.  swerd,  sioird,  i).  zwaard, 
OS.  swerd,  OHG.  swert,  G. 
schwert,  Icel.  sverS,  Sw.  svard, 
Dan.  svserd ;  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin.] 1.  An  offensive  weapon, 
having  a  long  and  usually  sharp- 
pointed  blade  with  a  cutting 
edge  or  edges.  It  is  the  general 
term,  including  the  small  sword, 
rapier,  saber,  scimiter,  and  many 
other  varieties. 

2.  Hence,  the  emblem  of  ju- 
dicial vengeance  or  punishment, 
or  of  authority  and  power. 

He  [the  ruler]  beareth  not  the 
sword  m  vain.  Rom.  xiii.  4. 

She  quits  the  balance,  and  resigns 
the  sword.  Dryden. 

3.  Destruction  by  the  sword, 
or  in  battle ;  war ;  dissension. 

I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 
sword.  Matt.  x.  34. 

4.  The  military  power  of  a 
country. 

He  hath  no  more  authority  over 
the  sword  than  over  the  law.  Milton. 


Ancient  Swords. 
a  Merovingian  Sword  ;  6 
Two-handed  Sword  with 
Waved  Edges,  of  15th 
and  16th  centuiies  (cen- 
tral part  of  blade  omit- 
ted); c  Roman  Sword; 
d  Roman  Sword  in  a 
Wooden  Scabbard 
trimmed  with  Bronze  : 
e  French  Sword  of  12th 
and  13th  Centuries. 


5.  ( Weaving)  One  of  the  end 
bars  by  which  the  lay  of  a  hand 
loom  is  suspended. 

Sword  arm,  the  right  arm.  — 
Sword  bayonet,  a  bayonet  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  sword,  and 
which  can  be  used  as  a  sword.  — 
Sword  bearer,  one  who  carries  his 
master's  sword;  an  oflBcer  in 
London  who  carries  a  sword  before  the  lord  mayor 
when  he  goes  abroad.  —  Sword  belt,  a  belt  by  which 
a  sword  is  suspended,  and  borne  at  the  side.  —  Sword 
blade,  the  blade,  or  cutting  part,  of  a  sword.  —  Sword 
cane,  a  cane  which  conceals  the  blade  of  a  sword  or 
dagger,  as  in  a  sheath.  —  Sword  dance,  (a)  A  dance  in 
which  swords  are  brandished  and  clashed  together  by  the 
male  dancers.  Sir  W.  Scott,  (b)  A  dance  performed  over 
swords  laid  on  the  ground,  but  without  touching  them. 

—  Sword  fight,  fencing;  a  combat  or  trial  of  skill  with 
swords  ;  swordplay.  —  Sword  grass.     (Bot.)  See  Gladen. 

—  Sword  knot,  a  ribbon  tied  to  the  hilt  of  a  sword.  — 
Sword  law,  government  by  the  sword,  or  by  force  ;  vio- 
lence. Milton.  —  Sword  lUy.  (Bot.)  See  Gladiolus.  — 
Sword  mat  (Naut.),  a  mat  closely  woven  of 
yams ; — so  called  from  a  wooden  implement 
used  in  its  manufacture.  —  Sword  shrimp 
(Zool.),  a  European  shrimp  (Pasiphxa  si- 
vado)  having  a  very  thin,  compressed  body. 

—  Sword  stick,  a  sword  cane.  —  To  measure 
swords  with  one.    See  under  Measure,  v.  t. 

—  To  put  to  the  sword.    See  under  Pur. 

Swordltill'  (-btl/),  re.  (Zool.)  A  hum- 
ming bird  (Docimastes  ensiferus)  having  a 
very  long,  slender  bill,  exceeding  the 
length  of  the  body  of  the  bird. 

Sword'ed,  a.  [Cf.  AS.  g^swurdod.] 
Girded  with  a  sword.  Milton. 

Sword'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  uses,  or 
fights  with,  a  sword  ;  a  swordsman ;  a  sol- 
dier ;  a  cutthroat.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Sword'fish'  (-fTsh'),  re.  1.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  very  large 
oceanic  fish  (Xiphias  gladius),  the  only  representative 
of  the  family  JfipAiidas.  It  is  highly  valued  as  a  food  fish. 
The  bones  of  the  upper  "^^  jaw  are  consolidated,  and 


Swordbill. 


Common  Swordfish. 


form  a  long,  rigid,  swordlike  beak;  the  dorsal  fin  is 
high  and  without  distinct  spines;  the  ventral  fins  ar« 
absent.  The  adult  is  destitute  of  teeth.  It  becomes 
sixteen  feet  or  more  long.  (6)  The  gar  pike,  (c)  The 
cutlass  fish. 
2.  (^iirore.)  A  southern  constellation.  See  Dorado,  1, 
Swordfish  sucker  (Zool.),  a  remora  (Remora  brachvp- 
tera)  which  attaches  itself  to  the  swordfish. 

Sword'lck  (sord'ik),  m.  (Zool.)  The  spotted  gunnel 
(Mursenoides  gunnellus).     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Sword'lng  (sord'Ing),  re.    Slashing  with  a  sword. 

Tennyson. 

Swordless  (sordles),  a.    Destitute  of  a  sword. 

Sword'man  (-mon),  re.  /  pi.  Swoedmen  (-men).  A 
swordsman.     "Sinewy  sujori^mere."  Shak. 

Sword'play'  (-pla'),  n.    Fencing ;  a  sword  fight. 

Sword'play'er  (-pla'er),  n.  A  fencer ;  a  gladiator  ; 
one  who  exhibits  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 

Sword'-Shaped'  (-shapf),  a.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a 
sword  ;  ensiform,  as  the  long,  flat  leaves  of  the  Iris,  cat- 
tail, and  the  like. 

Swords'man(sordz'man),m. /^Z.  Swordsmen  (-men). 

1.  A  soldier ;  a  fighting  man. 

2.  One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword  ;  a  professor  of 
the  science  of  fencing  ;  a  fencer. 

Swords'man-ship,  re.  The  state  of  being  a  swords- 
man ;  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword.  Cowper. 

Sword'tall'  (-tal'),  re.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  limulus.  (b) 
Any  hemipterous  insect  of  the  genus  Uroxiphus,  found 
upon  forest  trees. 

Swore  (swor),  imp.  of  Sweae. 

Sworn  (sworn),  p.  p.  of  Swear. 

Sworn  brothers,  originally,  companions  in  arms  who 
took  an  oath  to  share  together  good  and  bad  fortune ; 
hence,  faithful  friends.  —  Sworn  enemies,  determined  or 
irreconcilable  enemies.  —  Sworn  friends,  close  friends. 

Swough  (swou),  re.  [See  Swoon.]  1.  A  sound;  a 
groan;  a  moan;  a  sough.     [Obs.] 

He  sigheth  with  full  many  a  sorry  swough.    Chaucer. 

2.  A  swoon.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Swound  (swound),  V.  &  re.   See  Swoon,  v.  &n.   [Prov, 

Eng.  or  Archaic]  Shak.    Dryden, 

The  landlord  stirred 

As  one  awaking  from  a  swound.        Longfellow. 

'Swonnds  (swoundz),  interj.  [Cf.  Zounds.]  An  ex- 
clamation contracted  from  God's  wounds  ;  —  used  as  an 
oath.     [Ots.  or  Archaic]  Shak. 

Swown  (swoun),  V.  &  re.    Swoon.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Swum  (svviim),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Swim. 

Swung  (swiSug),  imp.  &,p.  p.  of  Swing. 

Swythe  (swith),  adv.    Quickly.    See  Swithe.    [Obs.] 

Sy  (si),  obs.  imp.  of  See.    Saw.  Chaucer. 

Syb  (sib),  a.    See  Sib.     [Obs.  or  Scot.] 

Syb'a-rlte  (-i-rit),  re.  [L.  Sybarita,  Gr.  Sv/Sapi'-njs, 
fr.  2ii;3api's,  a  city  in  Italy,  noted  for  the  effeminacy  and 
voluptuousness  of  its  inhabitants :  cf.  F.  Sybarite.]  4 
person  devoted  to  luxury  and  pleasure  ;  a  voluptuary. 

Syb'a-rit'lc  (-iTt'ik),     )  a.        [L.    Sybariticus,    Gr. 

Syb'a-rlt'ic-al  (-i-kal), )  2uj3api,T»cos.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Sybarites ;  resembling  the  Sybarites  ;  luX" 
urious  ;  wanton  ;  effeminate.  "  Sybaritic  dinners." 
Bp.  Warburton.     ^' Sybaritical  cloisteiB."    Bp.  Mall. 

Syb'a-rlt-lsm  (sTb'a-rlt-Iz'm  or  -ri'tiz'm),  re.  Lirxu- 
riousness;  effeminacy;  wantonness;  voluptuousness. 

Syc'a-mlne  (slk'a-min),  re.  [L.  sycaminus,  Gr.  av 
Kaiiwoi ;  perhaps  of  Semitic  origin.]    See  Sycamore. 

Syc'a-more  (-mor),  re.  [L.  sycomorus,  Gr.  avKoiiopot 
the  fig  mulber- 
ry ;  avKOv  a  fig 
-j-  fj.6pov  the 
black  mulber- 
ry ;  or  perhaps 
of  Semitic  ori- 
gin: cf.  F.  .iy- 
comore.  Cf . 
Mulberry.] 
(Bot.)  (a)  A. 
large  tree  (Fi-  \ 
cus  Sycomorus)  • 
allied  to  the 
common  fig.  It  I 
is  found  ; 
Egypt  and  Syr- 
ia, and  is  the 
sycamore,  or 
sycamine,  of 
Scripture,  (b) 
The  American 
plane  tree,  or 
buttonwood.  (c)  A  large  European  species  of  maple  (Acer 
Pseudo-Platanus).     [Written  sometimes  sycamore.] 

Syce  (sis),  re.     [Ar.  sais.]    A  groom.     [India] 

Sy-Cee'  (si-se'  or  st-se'),  re.  [Said  to  be  from  a  Chi- 
nese word,  se-tze  or  se-sze,  meaning,  fine  silk,  and  to  be 
so  called  because  if  pure  it  may  be  drawn  out  into  fine 
threads.]  Silver,  pounded  into  ingots  of  the  shape  of  a 
shoe,  and  used  as  cui'rency.  The  most  common  weight 
is  about  one  pound  troy.     [China]  McElrath. 

Sych'no-car'pous  (stk'no-kar'pus),  a.  [Gr.  avxvoi 
much  or  frequent  +  xapTrds  fruit.]  (Bot.)  Having  the 
capacity  of  bearing  several  successive  crops  of  fruit  with 
out  perishing ;  as,  sychnocarpous  plants. 

Sy'cite  (si'sit),  re.  [Gr.  ot/kmt)!  figlike,  fr.  oT/KOj/a  fig.] 
(Min.)  A  nodule  of  flint,  or  a  pebble,  which  resembles  a 
fig.     [Obs.] 

Syc'O-cer'lc  (sTk'o-serIk),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  designating,  an  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation 
of  sycoceryl  alcohol. 

Syc'O-ce'ryl  (-se'ril),  re.  [Gr.  (tSkov  a  fig  -f  laipos 
wax  -)-  -yl.]  (Chem.'^  A  radical,  of  the  aromatic  series, 
regarded  as  an  essential  ingredient  of  certain  compounds 
found  in  the  waxy  resin  of  an  Australian  species  of  fig. 


Sycamore  (a)  (Ficus  Syconionts). 


ale,  senate,   c4re,  Sua,   arm,   ask,  final,  gU ;    eve,  event,   £nd,  fern,   recenti ;    ice,   idea,  iU ;    old,   dbey,   drb,   odd ; 
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(Zool.)    The   miasel   thrush. 


Sy'COCk   (si'kSk),  n 
IProv.  jEn?.] 

II  Sy-CO'nes  (st-ko'nez),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  cvkov  a 
fig.]    (Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  calcareous 
aponges. 

B^^  They  usually  resemble  a  fig,  be- 
ing vase-shaped  with  a  fringed  opening 
at  the  summit.  The  feeding  cells  are 
in  ampullae  connected  with  radial  tubes 
in  the  thickened  walls  of  the  body. 

II  Sy-co'ni-um   (st-ko'nl-um), ) 

II  Sy-CO'nuS  (st-ko'niis),  )  "• 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avKov  the  fig.]  (Bot.)  A 
collective  fleshy  fruit,  in  which  the  ova- 
ries are  hidden  within  a  hollow  recepta- 
cle, as  in  the  fig. 

Syc'0-phan-cy  (sik'6-fan-sy),  n. 
[Cf.  L.  sycophanlia  deceit,  Gr.  <n>K.a^av- 
Tta  false  accusation.]  The  character  or 
characteristic  of  a  sycophant.  Hence :  — 

(a)  False  accusation ;  calumniation  ; 
talebearing.     [06«.]  Bp.  Hall. 

(6)  Obsequious  flattery ;  servility. 

The  sycophancii  of  A.  Philips  had  preju-  One  of  the  Sy- 
diced  Mr.  Addison  against  Pope.  cones  (Scj/can- 

Bp.  Warburton.     <''■'»  "?!<"")• 

Syc'O-phant  (-fant),  n.  [L.  sycophanta  a  slanderer, 
deceiver,  parasite,  Gr.  <7uKo0ai'Ti)9  a  false  accuser,  false 
adviser,  literally,  a  fig  shower  ;  trvKov  a  fig  -}-  ifiaivnv  to 
show :  cf.  F.  sycophante.  The  reason  for  the  name  is  not 
certainly  known.  See  Phenomenon.]  1.  An  informer ; 
a  talebearer.  [OJi.]  "Accusing  sycophants,  of  all  men, 
did  best  sort  to  his  nature. "  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  A  base  parasite ;  a  mean  or  servile  flatterer ;  espe- 
cially, a  flatterer  of  princes  and  great  men. 

A  sycophant  will  everything  admire  ; 
Each  verse,  each  sentence,  sets  his  soul  on  fire.  Dryden, 

Syc'O-phant  (-fant),   v.   t.     [Cf.  L.  sycophantari  to 
deceive,  to  trick,  Gr.  (TVKoi^avT€iv.'\  1.  To  inform  against ; 
hence,  to  calumniate.     \_Obs.'] 
Sycophanting  and  misnaming  the  work  of  his  adversary.  Milton. 

2.  To  play  the  sycophant  toward ;  to  flatter  obse- 
quiously. 

Syc'O-phant,  v.  i.    To  play  the  sycophant. 

Syc'0-phant-cy  (-fant-sy),  n.    Sycophancy.     [Oii.] 

Syc'O-phan'tlC  (-fSn'tik),      )  a.     [Cf.  Gr.  tnKo4ia.vTL- 

Syc'0-phan'tic-al  (-ti-kal),  )  kos  slanderous.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  sycophant ;  characteristic  of  a  syco- 
phant ;  meanly  or  obsequiously  flattering ;  courting  favor 
by  mean  adulation  ;  parasitic. 

To  be  cheated  and  ruined  by  a  sycophantical  parasite.    South. 
Sycophantic  servants  to  the  King  of  Spain.    De  Quincey. 

Syc'O-phant'ish  (sTk'o-fSnt'ish),  a.  Like  a  sycophant ; 
obsequiously  flattering.  —  Syc'O-phant'lsh-ly,  adv. 

Sycophanttsh  satirists  that  forever  humor  the  prevailing 
tolly.  I>e  Quincey. 

Syc'0-phant-lsm  (sTk'o-fant-Tz'm),n.    Sycophancy. 

Syc'O-phant-ize  (-Iz),  v.  i.     To  play  the  sycophant. 

Syc'O-phant-ry  (-ry),  n.     Sycophancy.     [0J«.] 

II  Sy-CO'SlS  (st-ko'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avKioa-a,  fr. 
trvKov  a  fig.]  (3Ied.)  A  pustular  eruption  upon  the 
scalp,  or  the  bearded  part  of  the  face,  whether  due  to 
ringworm,  acne,  or  impetigo. 

Syd'er-0-lite  (sTd'er-o-lit),  n.  A  kind  of  Bohemian 
earthenware  resembling  the  Wedgwood  ware. 

Sye  (si),  obs.  imp.  of  See.     Saw.  Chaucer. 

Sy'e-nite  (si'e-nlt),  n.  [L.  Syenites  (sc.  lapis),  from 
Syene,  Gr.  Su^vij.]  {3Iin.)  Originally,  a  term  applied 
to  a  granular  crystalline  rock  composed  of  quartz,  horn- 
blende, and  feldspar  of  grayish  white  and  reddish  colors, 
taking  its  name  from  Syene,  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  it 
was  quarried  for  monuments  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Later,  the  name  has  been  restricted  by  some  authors  to 
a  rock  consisting  of  hornblende  and  orthoclase  without 
quartz.     [Written  also  sieniie.'] 

Sy'e-nlt'ic  (-nit'Tk),  a.  [Written  also  «em7ic.]  1.  Re- 
lating to  Syene ;  as,  Syenitic  inscriptions. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  like,  syenite  ;  as,  syenitic  granite. 

Syke  (sik),  n.  &  V.    See  Sike.     [06.s.]  Chaucer. 

Syk'er  (sik'er),  a.  &  adv.    See  Sickek.     [OJs.] 

Syle  (sil),  n.  [See  Sile  a  young  herring.]  (^Zool.)  A 
youiig  herring  (Clupea  harengus).    [Also  written  sile."] 

But  our  folk  call  them  syle,  and  nought  but  syle. 

And  when  they're  grown,  why  then  we  call  them  herring. 

J.  Ingelow. 

II  Syl'la-ba'rl-um  (sIl'14-ba'rT-Qm),  n. ;  pi.  Sylla- 
BABIA  (-a).     [NL.]     A  syllabary. 

Syl'la-ba-ry  (sll'U-bi-ry),  n.  A  table  of  syllables ; 
more  especially,  a  table  of  the  indivisible  syllabic  sym- 
bols used  in  certain  languages,  as  the  Japanese  and  Chero- 
kee, instead  of  letters.  S.  W.  Williams. 

Syl'labe  (-lab),  re.    [F.]    Syllable.    [iJ.]    B.Jonson. 

Syl-lab'lo  (sTl-lSb'tk),  \  a.     [Gr.    auAAo/3i/cdj  :  cf.   F. 

Syl-lab'lc-al  (-t-kal),  (  syllabique.']  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  syllable  or  syllables ;  as,  syllabic  accent. 

2.  Consisting  of  a  syllable  or  syllables  ;  as,  a  syllabic 
augment.     "Tlie  iyWaftic  stage  of  writing."  Earle. 

8yl-lab'lc-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  syllabic  manner. 

Syl-lab'1-cate  (-I-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Syllabi- 
cated (-ka'tSdJ ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Syllabic atins.]  To 
form  or  divide  mto  syllables ;  to  syllabify. 

Syl-lab'1-ca'tlon  (sTl-lSb'i-ka'sliiin  or  sTl'la-bT-),  re. 
The  act  of  forming  syllables ;  the  act  or  method  of  di- 
viding words  into  syllables.     See  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  27.5. 

Syl-lab'1-fl-ca'tlon  (sil-mb'I-fT-ka'shun),  n.  [See 
Syllabify.]    Same  as  Syllabication.  Rush. 

Sf/llahijlcalion  depends  not  on  mere  force,  but  on  dipconti- 
nuity  of  force.  H.  Sweet. 

SyUab'1-Iy  (-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Syllabified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Syllabifying  (-ti'ing).]  [L.  syllaba  syl- 
lable-!--/?/.]   To  form  or  divide  into  syllables. 

Syl'la-blsm  (sTl'lA-bTz'm),  n.  The  expressing  of  the 
sounds  of  a  language  by  syllables,  rather  thn  n  by  an  alplia- 
befc  or  bv  sikiib  for  words.         I.  Taylor  (The  Alphabet). 


Sylla-blBt  (sllli-blst),  re.  One  who  forms  or  divides 
words  into  syllables,  or  is  skilled  in  doing  this. 

Sylla-blze  (-biz),  v.  t.    To  syllabify.  Howell. 

Syiaa-ble  (-b'l),  re.  [OE.  sillable,  OF.  sillabe,  F.  syl- 
labe,  L.  syllaba,  Gr.  cruAAa^ij  that  which  is  held  together, 
several  letters  taken  together  so  as  to  form  one  sound, 
a  syllable,  fr.  o-uAAa/mjSdi'eii'  to  take  together ;  ot/V  with 
-|-  Aon/3di/eij'  to  take  ;  cf.  Skr.  labh,  rabh.  Cf .  Lemma, 
Dilemma.]  1.  An  elementary  sound,  or  a  combination 
of  elementary  sounds,  uttered  together,  or  with  a  single 
effort  or  impulse  of  the  voice,  and  constituting  a  word 
or  a  part  of  a  word.  In  other  terms,  it  is  a  vowel  or  a 
diphthong,  either  by  itself  or  flanked  by  one  or  more 
consonants,  the  whole  produced  by  a  single  impulse  or 
utterance.  One  of  the  liquids  I,  m,  re,  may  fill  the  place 
of  a  vowel  in  a  syllable.  Adjoining  syllables  in  a  word  or 
phrase  need  not  be  marked  off  by  a  pause,  but  only  by 
such  an  abatement  and  renewal,  or  reenforcement,  of  the 
stress  as  to  give  the  feeling  of  separate  impulses.  See 
Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §  275. 

2.  In  writing  and  printing,  a  part  of  a  word  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  capable  of  being  pronounced  by  a 
single  impulse  of  the  voice.  It  may  or  may  not  corre- 
spond to  a  syllable  in  the  spoken  language. 

Withouten  vice  [i.  e.,  mistake]  of  siUable  or  letter.    Chaucer. 

3.  A  small  part  of  a  sentence  or  discourse ;  anything 
concise  or  short ;  a  particle. 

Before  any  syllable  of  the  law  of  God  was  written.    Hooker. 
Who  dare  speak 
One  syllable  against  bim  ?  Shak. 

Syl'la-ble,  v.  t.  To  pronounce  the  syllables  of;  to 
utter ;  to  articulate.  Milton. 

Syl'la-bub  (-bvib),  re.     Same  as  Sillabub. 
Syl'la-bus   (-bSs),  re. ;  pi.  E.  Syllabuses  (-5z),  L. 
Syllabi  (-bi).     [L.,  fr.  the  same  source  as  E.  syllable.'] 
A  compendium  containing  the  beads  of  a  discourse,  and 
the  like  ;  an  abstract. 

II  Syl-lep'siS  (stl-lgp'sTs),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  oi/AAiji/ds  a 
taking  together,  from  avWaii^avecv.     See  Syllable,  re.] 

1.  (Phet.)  A  figure  of  speech  by  which  a  word  is  used 
in  a  literal  and  metaphorical  sense  at  the  same  time. 

2.  (Gram.)  The  agreement  of  a  verb  or  adjective  with 
one,  rather  than  another,  of  two  nouns,  with  either  of 
which  it  might  agree  in  gender,  number,  etc. ;  as,  rex  et 
regiua  beati. 

Syl-lep'tlC  (sTl-lSp'tlk),  )  a.    [Gr.  o-uAAtjtttiko!  collect- 

Syl-lep'tiC-al  (-tl-kal),  )  ive.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
syllepsis ;  containing  syllepsis.  —  Syl-lep'tlC-al-ly,  adv. 

Syl-lld'1-an  (sTl-lid'I-an),  n.  [From  NL.  Syllis,  the 
typical  genus.] 
(Zo'dl.)  Any  one 
of  numerous  spe- 
cies of  marine 
aimelids  of  thP 
family  Syllidx. 

^^  Many  of 
the  species  are 
phosphorescent ; 
others  are  re- 
markable  for  un- 
dergoing strobi- 
lation  or  fission 
and    for   their 

Polymorphism, 
he  egg,  in  such  Syllidian  (Autohjtus-,. 

fnto'an  al'eS  ^  ^n  Asexual  or  Atokous  individual  un- 
;„S;„i^^,„?  wS  dergoing  Transvejse  Division  or  Strobila- 
individual.  W  hen  ,ion_  ^nd  thus  producing  five  Sexual  Indi- 
mature,  a  num-  viduals  (1-5) ;  s  Gizzard.  B  A  Female 
ber  of  its  poste-  after  Extrusion  of  the  Eggs  into  a  Sac. 
nor  segments  C  A  Female  filled  with  Eggs. 
gradually  devel- 
op into  one  or  more  sexual  individuals  which  finally  break 
away  and  swim  free  in  the  sea.  The  males,  females,  and 
neuters  usually  differ  greatly  in  form  and  structure. 

Syl'lO-glsm  (sTl'lo-jTz'm),  re.  [OE.  silogime,  OF.  si- 
logime,  sillogisme,  F.  syllogisme,  L.  syllogismus,  Gr. 
ffvAAoyttr/xo!  a  reckoning  all  together,  a  reasoning,  syllo- 
gism, fr.  (rvWoyi^eaOai  to  reckon  all  together,  to  bring 
at  once  before  the  mind,  to  infer,  conclude  ;  miv  with, 
together  -\-  Xoyi^ea-Oai  to  reckon,  to  conclude  by  rea- 
soning. See  Syn-,  and  Logistic,  Logic]  (Logic)  The 
regular  logical  form  of  every  argument,  consisting  of 
three  propositions,  of  which  the  first  two  are  called  the 
premises,  and  the  last,  the  conclusion.  The  conclusion 
necessarily  follows  from  the  premises ;  so  that,  if  these 
are  true,  the  conclusion  must  be  true,  and  the  argu- 
ment amounts  to  demonstration ;  as  in  the  following 
example  :  — 

Every  virtue  is  laudable  ; 

Kindness  is  a  virtue  ; 

Therefore  kindness  is  laudable. 
These  propositibns  are  denominated  respectively  the  ma- 
jor premise,  the  minor  premise,  and  the  conclusion. 

11^^  If  the  premises  are  not  true  and  the  syllogism 
is  regular,  the  reasoning  is  valid,  and  the  conclusion, 
whether  true  or  false,  is  correctly  derived. 

Syl'lO-gls'tic  (-jis'tTk),      I  a.      [L.  syllogisticxis,  Gr. 

Syl'lO-gis'tlC-al  (-ti-kol),  (  ot/AAovio-tikO!  :  cf.  F. 
syllogistique.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  syllogism  ;  consist- 
ing of  a  syllogism,  or  of  the  form  of  reasoning  by  syllo- 
gisms ;  as,  ■'{;/llngi.itic  arguments  or  reasoning. 

Syl'lo-gls'tlc-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  syllogistic  manner. 

Syl'lo-gl-za'tlon  (-jT-ziv'sl  un),  re.  A  reasoning  by 
syllogi.'imB.     [Obs.  or  if.]  Harris. 

Syl'lo-glze  (sTl'lS-jTz), )'.  ?'.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Syllogized 
(-jizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rft.  re.  Syllogizing  (-ji'zTng).]  [Gr. 
<Tv\Koyi(e<rBai :  cf.  F.  syllogiser.]  To  reason  by  means  of 
syllogisms. 

Men  have  endeavored  .  .  .  to  teach  boys  to  .w/^OfTi'cc, Or  frame 
arguTiicntt^  iiiul  refute  them,  without  any  real  inward  knowl- 
edge of  the  question.  .       /.   IVatts. 

Syl'lo-gi'zer  (-ji'zcr),  re.     One'who  syllogizes. 

Sylph  (slilf),  re.  [F.  sylphe,  m.,  fr.  Gr.  o-iA^rj  a  kind 
of  grub,  beetle,  or  moth  ;  —  so  called  by  Paracelsus.] 

1.  An  imaginary  being  inhabiting  the  air ;  a  fairy. 


2.  Fig.  ;  A  slender,  graceful  woman. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  very  brilliant 
South  American  humming  birds,  having  a  very  long  and 
deeply-forked  tail ;  as,  the  blue-tailed  sylph  (Cynanihus 
cyanurus). 

Sylph'ld(sTlt'id),n.  [F.  sylphide,iem.  See  Sylph.] 
A  little  sylph ;  a  young  or  diminutive  sylph.  "  The  palace 
of  the  sylphid  queen."  J.  R.  Drake. 


Ye  sylphs  and  tylphids,  to  your  chief  give  ear, 
Fays,  fairies,  genii,  elves,  and  demons,  hear. 


Pope. 


Sylph'ine  (silf'In  or  -In),  a.    Like  a  sylph. 

Sylph'ish  (-Ish),  a.    Sylphlike.  Carlyle. 

SylphlikC  (-lik'),  a.     Like  a  sylph  ;  airy ;  graceful. 
Sometimes  a  dance  .  .  . 
Displayed  some  sylphlike  figures  in  its  maze.        Byron. 

II  Syl'va  (sil'va),  re.  ;  pi.  Sylv.e  (-ve).  [L.  sylva,  bet- 
ter silva,  a  wood.     See  Silva.]     (Bot.)  Same  as  Silva. 

Syl'van  (-van),  a.  [See  Silvan,  a.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  sylva ;  forestlike ;  hence,  rural ;  mstic. 

The  traditional  memory  of  a  rural  and  a  sylvan  region  .  .  . 
is  usually  exact  as  well  as  tenacious.  De  Quincey. 

2.  Abounding  in  forests  or  in  trees ;  woody. 

Syl'van,  re.  [L.  Sylvanus,  better  Silvanus.  See  Sil- 
van, a.]  A  fabled  deity  of  the  wood ;  a  satyr  ;  a  faun  ; 
sometimes,  a  rustic. 

Her  private  orchards,  walled  on  every  side, 

To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  denied.  Pope. 

Syl'van,  re.  [Sylva  -\-  furfurare.]  (Chem.)  A  liquid 
hydrocarbon  obtained  together  with  furfuran  (tetrol)  by 
the  distillation  of  pine  wood ;  —  called  also  methyl  tetrol, 
or  methyl  furfuran. 

Syl'van-ite  (sTl'van-It),  re.  [So  called  from  Tran- 
sylvania,  where  it  was  first  foimd.]  (3Iin.)  A  mineral, 
a  telluride  of  gold  and  silver,  of  a  steel-gray,  silver-white, 
or  brass-yellow  color.  It  often  occurs  in  implanted 
crystals  resembling  written  characters,  and  hence  is 
called  graphic  tellurium.     [Written  also  silvanite.'] 

Syl-va'ni-um  (sil-va'nl-iim),  re.  [NL.,  so  called 
from  Transylvania,  where  it  was  first  found.]  (Chem.) 
An  old  name  for  tellurium.     [Written  also  silvanium.'] 

Syl'vate  (sTl'vat),  re.     (Chem.)  A  salt  of  sylvic  acid. 

Syl-vat'io  (sTl-vSt'ik),  a.  [L.  sylvaticus,  better  sil.. 
vaticus.     See  Silvan,  a.]    Sylvan,     [if.] 

Syl-ves'tri-an  (-vgs'trl-an),  a.  [L.  sylvesiris,  bettel 
silvestris.']    Sylvan,     [if.] 

SjTl'vlc  (sTl'vTk),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  pine  or  its  products ;  specifically,  designating 
an  acid  called  also  abietic  acid,  which  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient of  common  resin  (obtained  from  Pinus  sylvestris^ 
and  other  species). 

Syl-vic'o-Une  (sTl-vTk'6-ltn),  a.  [L  sylva,  silva,  for- 
est +  colere  to  inhabit.]  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
family  of  warblers  (Sylvicolidse).     See  Waeelee. 

Syl'vi-CUl'ture  (sTl'vi-kiil'tiSr ;  135),  n.  [1.1.  sylva,  sil- 
va, forest  -|-  E.  culture.']  The  cultivaMon  of  forest  trees 
for  timber  or  other  purposes ;  forestry ;  arboriculture. 

Syl'vl-cul'tur-lst  (-tJir-ist),  re.  One  who  cultivates 
forest  trees,  especially  as  a  business. 

Syl'vine  (sTl'vIn  or  -ven),  I  re.j   [So  called  from  NL. 

Syl'vite  (sTl'vit),  )     sal  digesti\-us  sylvii  po- 

tassium chloride.]    (Min.)  Native  potassium  chloride. 

Sym-  (sTm-).    See  Syn-. 

Sy-mar'  (sl-mar'),  Sy'marr,  re.    See  Simar. 

Sym'bal  (sim'bal),  re.    See  Cymbal.     [Obs.] 

Sym'bol  (-b51),  re.  [L.  symbolus,  symbolum,  Gr.  oii/i- 
^oAoi'  a  sign  by  which  one  knows  or  infers  a  thing,  from  ■ 
<n)/n/3oAAeii'  to  throw  or  put  together,  to  compare  ;  <rvv 
with  -f-  paKKetv  to  throw  :  cf.  F.  symbole.  Cf.  Emblem, 
Pakable.]  1.  A  visible  sign  or  representation  of  an 
idea;  anything  which  suggests  an  idea  or  quality,  or 
another  thing,  as  by  resemblance  or  by  convention ;  an 
emblem  ;  a  representation  ;  a  type  ;  a  figure  ;  as,  the 
lion  is  the  symbol  of  courage  ;  the  lamb  is  the  symbol  of 
meekness  or  patience. 

A  symbol  is  a  sign  included  in  the  idea  which  it  represents, 
e.  g..  an  actual  part  chosen  to  represent  the  whole,  or  a  lower 
form  or  species  used  as  the  representative  of  a  higher  in  the 
same  kind.  Coleridge. 

2.  (Math.)  Any  character  used  to  represent  a  quan- 
tity, an  operation,  a  relation,  or  an  abbreviation. 

11^°°  In  crystallography,  the  symbol  of  a  plane  is  the 
numerical  expression  which  defines  its  position  relatively 
to  the  assumed  axes. 

3.  (Theol.)  An  abstract  or  compendium  of  faith  or  doc- 
trine ;  a  creed,  or  a  summary  of  the  articles  of  religion. 

4.  [Gr.(ru(igoAai  contributions.]  That  which  is  thrown 
into  a  common  fund  ;  hence,  an  appointed  or  accustomed 
duty.     [Obs.] 

They  do  their  work  in  the  days  of  peace  .  .  .  and  come  to 
pay  their  symbol  in  a  war  or  in  a  plague.  Jer.  Taylor, 

5.  Share;  allotment.     [06s.] 

The  persons  who  are  to  be  judged  .  .  .  shall  all  appear  to  re- 
ceive their  sytnbol.  Jer.  Taylor. 

6.  (Chem.)  An  abbreviation  standing  fertile  name  of 
an  element  and  consisting  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  Latin 
or  New  Latin  name,  or  sometimes  of  the  initial  letter 
with  a  following  one ;  as  C  for  carbon,  JVa  for  sodium 
(Natrium),  Fe  for  iron  (Ferrum),  Sn  for  tin  (Stannuni), 
Sb  for  antimony  (Stibium),  etc.  See  the  list  of  names 
and  symbols  under  Element. 

IE^°"  In  pure  and  organic  chemistry  there  are  symbols 
notonly  for  the  plements,  but  also  for  their  grouping  in 
formulas,  radicals,  or  residues,  as  evidenced  bv  their 
composition,  reactions,  synthesis,  etc.  See  the  diagram 
of  lienzene  nucleus,  under  Benzene. 

Syn.  —  Emblem  ;  figure ;  typo.    See  Emblem. 

Sym'bol,  v.  I.    To  symbolize,     [if.]  Tennyson. 

Sym-bol'lo  (sTm-bBl'tk),  «.  [Cf.  F.  symbolique.  See 
SvMuoi.ic,  If.]    (7V(«)/.)  See  Symbolics. 

Sym-bol'lc  (bBl'Tk),      (  a.     [L.  .wmbolicus.  Gr.  <rvnj- 

Sym-bol'lo-al  (-T-kul),  (  jSoAik^?  :  cf.  F.  symholiguf.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  symbol  or  symbols ;  of  the  nature 
of  a  symbol ;   exhibiting  or  expressing  by  resemblance 


Ose,   unite,  r\{de,  f^ll,  Up,  turn ;   pity ;   Idbd,  f<Jt>t ;   out,  oil ;     dialr ;    bo  i   sing,  IqIc  I    then,  tliln  i    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azui«. 
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or  signs ;  representative ;  as,  the  figure  of  an  eye  is  syin- 
bolie  of  sight  and  knowledge.  —  Sym-bol'lC-al-ly,  adv. 

—  Sym-bol'ic-al-ness,  n. 

Th«  sacrament  13  a  repreeentation  of  Christ's  death  by  such 
eymbolical  actions  as  he  himself  appointed.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Symbolical  delivery  (Law),  the  delivery  of  property  sold 
by  delivering  something  else  as  a  symbol,  token,  or  rep- 
resentative of  it,  Bouvier,  Chitty.  —  Sjrmbolical  philoso- 
phy, the  philosophy  expressed  by  hieroglyphics. 

Syzn-bol'lcs  (slm-bol'Iks),  re.  The  study  of  ancient 
symbols ;  esp.  {TheoL),  that  branch  of  historic  theology 
which  treats  of  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith ;  symbol- 
ism ;  —  called  also  symbolic. 

SymttOl-ism  (sTm'bBl-Tz'm),  re.  1.  The  act  of  sym- 
bolizing, or  the  state  of  being  symbolized  ;  as,  symbolism 
in  Christian  art  is  the  representation  of  truths,  virtues, 
vices,  etc.,  by  emblematic  colors,  signs,  and  forms. 

2.  A  system  of  symbols  or  representations. 

3.  (Chem.)  (a)  The  practice  of  using  symbols,  or  the 
system  of  notation  developed  thereby.  (6)  A  combining 
together  of  parts  or  ingredients.     [0*«.] 

4.  (Theol.)  The  science  of  creeds;  symbolics. 
Sym'bol-lst,  re.    One  who  employs  symbols. 
Sym'bol-ls'tic  (-Ts'ttk),       1  a.     Characterized  by  the 
Sym'bol-ls'tlc-al  (-tl-kol), )    use  of  symbols ;  as,  sym^ 

bolistic  poetry. 

Sym'bOl-1-za'tlon  (-T-za'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F,  symbolisa- 
tion.'\  The  act  of  symbolizing;  symbolical  representa- 
tion. Sir  T.  Browne. 

Sjrm'bol-lze  (sim'bSl-iz),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Sym- 
bolized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Symbolizing  (-i'zing).] 
[Of.  F.  symboliser.^  1.  To  have  a  resemblance  of  qual- 
ities or  properties ;  to  correspond  ;  to  harmonize. 

The  pleasing  of  color  symbolizeth  with  the  pleasing  of  any  sin- 
gle tone  to  the  ear  ;  but  the  pleasing  of  order  doth  symbolize  with 
harmony.  Bacon. 

They  both  symbolize  in  this,  that  they  love  to  look  upon  them- 
selves through  multiplying  glasses.  Howell. 

2.  To  hold  the  same  faith  ;  to  agree.     [i2.] 

The  believers  in  pretended  miracles  have  alwayspreviously 
aymbolized  with  the  performers  of  them.  Q.  S.  Fdber. 

3.  To  use  symbols ;  to  represent  ideas  symbolically. 
SymObol-lze,  v.  t.    1.  To  make  to  agree  in  properties 

or  qualities. 

2.  To  make  representative  of  something ;  to  regard  or 
treat  as  symbolic.  "  Some  symbolize  the  same  from  the 
mystery  of  its  colors."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

3.  To  represent  by  a  symbol  or  symbols.       I.  Taylor. 
Sym'bol-i'zer  (-i'zer),  re.     One  who  symbolizes. 
Sym'bO-log'ic-al    (-bo-15j'i-kal),  a.     Pertaining   to 

symbology ;  versed  in,  or  characterized  by,  symbology. 

Sym-bol'0-glst  (sTm-b51'o-jTst),  n.  One  who  prac- 
tices, or  who  is  versed  in,  symbology. 

Sym-bol'0-gy  (-jy),  re.  ^Symbol  -\-  -logy.2  The  art 
of  expressing  by  symbols. 

II  Sym-bran'chl-1  (-bran'kT-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  6r. 
otJi' with -|- ;Spa-)/;)(io>' a  gOl.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  slen- 
der eei-liko  fishes  having  the  gill  openings  confluent  be- 
neath the  neck.  The  pectoral  arch  is  generally  attached 
to  the  skull,  and  the  entire  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  is 
formed  by  the  premaxUlary.    Called  also  Symbranchia. 


One  of  the  Symbranchii  (Symbranchus  unicohr). 

Sym'me-tial  (sim'me-tral),  a.  Commensurable  ;  sym- 
metrical.    [OJi.]  Dr.  IT.  More. 

Sym-me'tri-an  (sTm-me'tri-an),  n.  One  eminently 
studious  of  symmetry  of  parts,     [i?.]        Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Sym-met'ric  (sTm-met'rTk),  a.     Symmetrical. 

Sym-met'ric-al  (-rl-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  symetrigue.  See 
Symmetby.]  1.  Involving  or  exhibiting  symmetry  ;  pro- 
portional in  its  parts  ;  having  its  parts  in  due  proportion 
as  to  dimensions ;  as,  a  symmetrical  body  or  building. 

2.  (Biol.)  Having  the  organs  or  parts  of  one  side  cor- 
responding with  those  of  the  other ;  having  the  parts  in 
two  or  more  series  of  organs  the  same  in  number ;  ex- 
hibiting symmetry.     See  Symmetry,  2. 

3.  {Bot.)  (a)  Having  an  equal  number  of  parts  in  the 
successive  circles  of  floral  organs ;  —  said  of  flowers.  (6) 
Having  a  likeness  in  the  form  and  size  of  floral  organs  of 
the  same  kind ;  regular. 

4.  (Math.)  (a)  Having  a  common  measure;  commen- 
surable,    (b)  Having  corresponding  parts  or  relations. 

^W  A  curve  or  a  plane  figure  is  symmetrical  with  re- 
spect to  a  given  line,  and  a  line,  surface,  or  solid  with 
respect  to  a  plane,  when  for  each  point  on  one  side  of  the 
line  or  plane  there  is  a  corresponding  point  on  the  other 
aide,  so  situated  that  the  line  joining  the  two  correspond- 
ing points  is  perpendicular  to  the  line  or  plane  and  is  bi- 
sected by  it.  Two  solids  are  symmetrical  when  they  are 
BO  situated  with  respect  to  an  mtervening  plane  that  the 
several  points  of  their  surfaces  thus  correspond  to  each 
other  in  position  and  distance.  In  analysis,  an  expression 
is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  several  letters  when  any 
two  of  them  may  change  places  without  affecting  the  ex- 
pression ;  as,  the  expression  a'^b-\-ab'^-^a^c-\-ac'^-\-b''c 
-\-  b  c^,  is  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  letters  a,  6,  c. 

—  Sym-met'rlc-al-ly,  adv.  —  Sym-met'rlc-al-ness,  re. 

Sym'me-tri'claJl  (sTm'me-trTsh'an),  re.  Same  as  Sym- 
UETKiAN.     [iJ.]  HoHnshed. 

Sym'me-trlst  (slm'me-trtst),  n.  One  eminently  stu- 
dious of  symmetry  of  parts.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Sym'me-tlize  (-triz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Symmetrized 
(-trizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Symmetrizing  (-tri'zing).]  [Cf. 
F.  symetrisCr.']  To  make  proportional  in  its  parts  ;  to 
reduce  to  symmetry.  Burke. 

Sym'me-try  (-try),  n.  [L.  symmetria,  6r.  OT^n/nerpia ; 
<riv  with,  together  -f-  /xerpov  a  measure  :  cf.  F.  symetrie. 
See  Syh-,  and  Meter  rhythm.]  1.  A  due  proportion  of 
the  several  parts  of  a  body  to  each  other  ;  adaptation  of 
the  form  or  dimensions  of  the  several  parts  of  a  thing  to 
each  other ;  the  union  and  conformity  of  the  members 
of  a  work  to  the  whole. 


2.  (Biol.)  The  law  of  likeness ;  similarity  of  structure ; 
regularity  in  form  and  arrangement ;  orderly  and  similar 
distribution  of  parts,  such  that  an  animal  may  be  divided 
into  parts  which  are  structurally  symmetrical. 

11^°"  BUateral  symmetry,  or  iwo-sidedness,  in  verte- 
brates, etc.,  is  that  in  which  the  body  can  be  divided  into 
symmetrical  halves  by  a  vertical  plane  passing  through 
the  middle ;  radial  symmetry,  as  in  echinoderms,  is  that 
in  which  the  individual  parts  are  arranged  symmetrically 
around  a  central  axis  ;  serial  symmetry,  or  zonal  symme- 
try, as  in  earthworms,  is  that  in  which  the  segments  or 
metameres  of  the  body  are  disposed  in  a  zonal  manner 
one  after  the  other  in  a  longitudinal  axis.  This  last  is 
sometimes  called  metamerism. 

3.  (Boi.)  (a)  Equality  in  the  number  of  parts  of  the 
successive  circles  in  a  flower,  (ft)  Likeness  in  the  form 
and  size  of  floral  organs  of  the  same  kind ;  regularity. 

Axis  of  symmetry.  (Geom.)  See  under  Axis.  —  Eespec- 
tive  symmetry,  that  disposition  of  parts  in  which  only  the 
opposite  sides  are  equal  to  each  other. 

Sym'pa-thet'lc  (sTm'pa-thgt'Ik),  a.  [See  Sympathy, 
and  cf.  Pathetic]  1.  Inclined  to  sympathy ;  sympa- 
thizing. 

Far  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 

Exults  in  all  the  good  of  all  mankind.     Goldsmith. 

2.  Produced  by,  or  expressive  of,  sympathy. 

Ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears.  Gray. 

3.  {Physiol.)  (a)  Produced  by  sympathy;  —  applied 
particularly  to  symptoms  or  affections.  See  Sympathy. 
(6)  Of  or  relating  to  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  or 
some  of  its  branches  ;  produced  by  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  nervous  system  or  some  part  of  it ;  as,  the 
sympathetic  saliva,  a  modified  form  of  saliva,  produced 
from  some  of  the  salivary  glands  by  stimulation  of  a 
sympathetic  nerve  fiber. 

Sympathetic  ink.  (Chem.)  See  under  Inb.  —  Ssrmpa- 
thetlc  nerve  (Anat.),  any  nerve  of  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem ;  especially,  the  axial  chain  of  ganglions  and  nerves 
belonging  to  the  sympathetic  system.  —  Sympathetic  pow- 
der (Alchemy),  a  kind  of  powder  long  supposed  to  be  able 
to  cure  a  wound  if  applied  to  the  weapon  that  inflicted  it, 
or  even  to  a  portion  of  the  bloody  clothes.  Bunglison.  — 
Sjrmpathetic  sounds  (Physics),  sounds  produced  from  solid 
bodies  by  means  of  vibrations  which  have  been  commu- 
nicated to  them  from  some  other  sounding  body,  by 
means  of  the  air  or  an  intervening  solid.  —  Sympathetic 
system  (Anal.),  a  system  of  nerves  and  nerve  ganglions 
connected  with  the  alimentary  canal,  the  vascular  system, 
and  the  glandular  organs  of  most  vertebrates,  and  con- 
trolling more  or  less  their  actions.  The  axial  part  of  the 
system  and  its  principal  ganglions  and  nerves  are  situated 
in  the  body  cavity  and  form  a  chain  of  ganglions  on  each 
side  of  the  vertebral  column  connected  with  numerous 
other  ganglions  and  nerve  plexuses. 

Sym'pa-thet'lc-al  (-I-kal),  a.    Sympathetic. 

Sym'pa-thet'lc-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  sympathetic  manner. 

Sym'pa-thlst  (sTm'pa-thtst),  re.  One  who  sympa- 
thizes ;  a  sympathizer,     [i?.]  Coleridge. 

Sym'pa-thlze  (-tMz),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Sympa- 
thized (-thizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Sympathizing  (-thi'- 
zTiig).]  [F.  sympathiser.  See  Sympathy.]  1.  To  have 
sympathy ;  to  have  a  common  feeling,  as  of  bodily  pleas- 
ure or  pain. 

The  mind  will  sympathize  so  much  with  the  anguish  and  de- 
bility of  the  body,  that  it  will  be  too  distracted  to  fix  itself  in 
meditation.  Buchninster. 

2.  To  feel  in  consequence  of  what  another  feels ;  to 
be  affected  by  feelings  similar  to  those  of  another,  in 
consequence  of  knowing  the  person  to  be  thus  affected. 


Their  countrymen  . 
their  adventures. 


.  sympathized  with  their  heroes  in  all 
Addison. 


3.  To  agree ;  to  be  in  accord ;  to  harmonize.   Dryden. 
Sym'pa-thlze,    v.    t.      1.   To    experience    together. 

[Ofts.]     ^^  lins  sympathized  .  .  .  error."  Shak. 

2.  To  answer  to  ;  to  correspond  to.     [Oftj.]         Shak. 

Sym'pa-thl'zer  (-thi'zer),  re.     One  who  sympathizes. 

Sym'pa-thy  (-th^),  re.  /  pi.  Sympathies  (-thiz).     [F. 

sympathie,  L.  sympathia,  Gr.  truit.TTi.Bei.a ;  _(r6v  with  -(- 

n-aSo5  suffering,  passion,  fr.  iraax^'-v,  TraBelv,  to  suffer. 

See  Syn-,  and  Pathos.]     1.  Feeling  corresponding  to 

that  which  another  feels ;  the  quality  of  being  affected 

by  the  affection  of  another,  with  feelings  correspondent 

in  kind,  if  not  in  degree  ;  fellow-feeling. 

They  saw,  but  other  sight  instead  —  a  crowd 

Of  ugly  serpents  I    Horror  on  them  fell, 

And  norrid  sympathy.  Milton. 

2.  An  agreement  of  affections  or  inclinations,  or  a 
conformity  of  natural  temperament,  which  causes  per- 
sons to  be  pleased,  or  in  accord,  with  one  another;  as, 
there  is  perfect  sympathy  between  them. 

3.  Kindness  of  feeling  toward  one  who  suffers ;  pity  ; 
commiseration  ;  compassion. 

1  value  myself  upon  sympathy,  I  hate  and  despise  myself  for 
envy.  Karnes. 

4.  (Physiol.)  (a)  The  reciprocal  influence  exercised 
by  the  various  organs  or  parts  of  the  body  on  one  an- 
other, as  manifested  in  the  transmission  of  a  disease  by 
unknown  means  from  one  organ  to  another  quite  remote, 
or  in  the  influence  exerted  by  a  diseased  condition  of  one 
part  on  another  part  or  organ,  as  in  the  vomiting  pro- 
duced by  a  tumor  of  the  brain.  (6)  That  relation  which 
exists  between  different  persons  by  which  one  of  them 
produces  in  the  others  a  state  or  condition  like  that  of 
himself.  This  is  shown  in  the  tendency  to  yawn  which  a 
person  often  feels  on  seeing  another  yawn,  or  the  strong 
inclination  to  become  hysteric  experienced  by  many 
women  on  seeing  another  person  suffering  with  hysteria. 

5.  A  tendency  of  inanimate  things  to  unite,  or  to  act 
on  each  other  ;  as,  the  sympathy  between  the  loadstone 
and  iron.     [22.] 

6.  Similarity  of  function,  use,  office,  or  the  like. 

The  adverb  has  most  sympathy  with  the  verb.  Earle. 
Syn.  —  Pity ;  f ellowrfeeling ;  compassion  ;  commisera- 
tion ;  tenderness ;  condolence ;  agreement.—  Sympathy, 
Commiseration.  Sympathy  is  literally  a  fellow-feeling 
with  others  in  their  varied  conditions  of  joy  or  of  grief. 
This  term,  however,  is  now  more  commonly  applied  to  a 


fellow-feeling  with  others  under  affliction,  and  then  coin- 
cides very  nearly  with  commiseration.  In  this  case  it  is 
commonly  followed  by  ]'or ;  as,  to  feel  sympathy  for  a 
friend  when  we  see  him  distressed.  The  verb  sym^palhize 
is  followed  by  with ;  as,  to  sympathize  witi  a  friend  in 
his  distresses  or  enjoyments.  Every  man  would  be  a 
distinct  species  to  himself,  were  there  no  sympathy  among 
individuals."    South.    See  Pity. 

Fault, 
Acknowledged  and  deplored,  in  Adam  wrought 
Commiseration.  Milton^ 

Sym-pet'al-OUS  (sTm-pSt'al-Us),  a.  [Pref.  sym-  -f 
petal.'}    (Bot.)  Having  the  petals  united  ;  gamopetaloue , 

Sym-phon'lC  (sim-f6n'ik),  a.     1.  Symphonious. 

2.  (Mus.)  Relating  to,  or  in  the  manner  of,  a  sym- 
phony ;  as,  the  symphonic  form  or  style  of  composition. 

Sym-phO'ni-OUS  (-fo'm-us),  a.    [From  Symphony.]^ 

1.  Agreeing  in  sound ;  accordant ;  harmonious. 

Followed  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps.  Milton. 

2.  (Mus.)  Symphonic. 

Sym'phO-nist  (sTm'f6-nTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  sympho- 
nisie.}     A  composer  of  symphonies. 

S3nu'phO-nlze  (-niz),  v,  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Sympho- 
NizED  (-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Symphonizing  (-ni'zing).] 
To  agree  ;  to  be  in  harmony,     [i?.]  Boyle. 

Sym'pho-ny  (-ny),  re. ;  pi.  Symphonies  (-niz).  [F. 
symphonic  (cf.  It.  sinfonia),  L.  symphonia,  Gr.  cru(i.- 
(jtujvCa ;  <rvv  with ,  -f-  <j)iavrj  a  sound,  the  voice.  See 
Phonetic]  1.  A  consonance  or  harmony  of  sounds, 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  whether  the  sounds  are  vocal  or  in- 
strumental, or  both. 

The  trumpets  sound, 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around.         Dryden. 

2.  A  stringed  instrument  formerly  in  use,  somewhat 
resembling  the  virginal. 

With  harp  and  pipe  and  symphony.  Chaztcer, 

3.  (Mus.)  (a)  An  elaborate  instrumental  composition 
for  a  full  orchestra,  consisting  usually,  like  the  sonata, 
of  three  or  four  contrasted  yet  inwardly  related  move- 
ments, as  the  allegro,  the  adagio,  the  minuet  and  trio, 
or  scherzo,  and  the  finale  in  quick  time.  The  term  has 
recently  been  applied  to  large  orchestral  works  in  freer 
form,  with  arguments  or  programmes  to  explain  their 
meaning,  such  as  the  "  symphonic  poems "  of  Liszt. 
The  term  was  formerly  applied  to  any  composition  for  an 
orchestra,  as  overtures,  etc.,  and  still  earlier,  to  certain 
compositions  partly  vocal,  partly  instrumental,  (ft)  An 
instrumental  passage  at  the  beginning  or  end,  or  in  the 
course  of,  a  vocal  composition ;  a  prelude,  interlude,  or 
postlude ;  a  ritomello. 

II  Sym-phy'la  (-fi'lA), n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  <rvv  with  -j- 
if>v\rj  a  clan.]  (Zobl. ) 
An  order  of  small  ap- 
terous insects  having 
an  elongated  body, 
with  three  pairs  of  tho- 
racic and  about  nine 
pairs  of  abdominal 
legs.  They  are,  in  many  respects,  intermediate  between 
myriapods  and  true  insects. 

Sym-phys'e-al  (sTm-flz'e-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  symphysis. 

Sym'phy-se-ot'0-my    (sim'fT-ze-8t'6-myv  re.    [NL. 

symphysis  pubis  -j-  Gr.  Tc/j-vetv  to  cut.]  (Surg.)  The 
operation  of  dividing  the  symphysis  pubis  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  labor;  —  formerly  called  the  Sigaultian' 
section.     [Written  also  symphysotomy."]  Dunglison. 

II  Sym'phy-Bls  (sTm'fl-sTs),  «.  ;  pi.  Symphyses  (-sez). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ot/oi^uo-is,  fr.  <rvfiipvei.v  to  make  to  grow  to- 
gether ;  aijv  with  -)-  ^vetv  to  cause  to  grow,  to  grow.] 
(Anat.)  (a)  An  articulation  formed  by  intervening  car- 
tilage ;  as,  the  pubic  symphysis.  ■  (ft)  The  union  or  coales- 
cence of  bones ;  also,  tlie  place  of  union  or  coalescence ; 
as,  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw.     Cf.  Articulation. 

Sym'phy-sot'O-my  (-z5t'o-mi^),  re.    Symphyseotomy. 

Sym'phy-tlsm  (sTm'fT-tTz'm),  re.  [Gr.  (ni/ii#>vTO« 
grown  together.]  Coalescence ;  a  growing  into  one  with 
another  word.     IE.'] 

Some  of  the  phrasal  adverbs  have  assumed  the  form  of  single 
words,  by  that  symphytism  which  naturally  attaches  these  light 
elements  to  each  other.  Earle. 

Sym'pl-e-som'e-ter  (sTm'pi-e-z5m'e-ter),  re.  [Gr. 
<jvixirU(jis  compression  (fr.  uv^xttU- 
(eiv  to  press  together ;  triv  with  -f- 
TTie'^eiy  to  press,  squeeze)  -\ — meter.'] 
A  sensitive  kind  of  barometer, 
which  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
acting  upon  a  liquid,  as  oil,  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  instrument,  com- 
presses an  elastic  gas  in  the  upper 
part. 

(8^^  The  column  of  oil  in  the  lower 

Eart  BC  ot  a  ^lass  tube  compresses 
ydrogen  gas  m  the  upper  part  AB, 
and  is  thus  measured  on  the  scale  p  q 
by  the  position  of  the  surface  of  the 
oil  in  the  tube.  The  scale  pq  is  ad- 
justable, and  its  index  must  be  set  to 
the  division  on  the  scale  rs  corre- 
sponding to  the  temperature  indicated 
by  the  thermometer  t,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect for  the  effects  of  temperature  on 
the  gas.  It  is  sensitive,  and  convenient 
for  use  at  sea,  but  inferior  in  accuracy 
to  the  mercurial  barometer. 

Sym-plec'tlc  (sim-plgk'tTk),  a. 
[Gr.  (Tu/nTrAeKTiKos  plaiting  together,  f  r. 
cru/jL-n-KeKeiv  to  plait  together.]  (Anat.) 
Plaiting  or  joining  together  ;  —  said  of  a  bone  next  above 
the  quadrate  in  the  mandibular  suspensorium  of  manv 
fishes,  which  unites  together  the  other  bones  of  tie  sus- 
pensorium. —  re.    The  symplectic  bone. 

II  Sym'plo-ce (sTm'plo-se),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  <rw;tt7rAoie^  an 
interweaving,  fr.  <rvfjLir\eKetv  to  twine  together ;  (niv  -f- 
irAe'iceii/  to  twine.]     (Bhet.)  The  repetition  of  a  word  or 


One  of  the  Symphyla  (Scolopen- 
drella  immaculata).    Enlarged. 


Sympiesometer. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,   ftm,   aim,   ask,  final,  gU ;    eve,   event,   Snd,  fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,  ill ;    old,   dbey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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phrase  at  the  beginning  and  another  at  the  end  of  succes- 
sive clauses  ;  as,  Justice  came  down  from  heaven  to  view 
the  earth;  Justice  returned  to  lieaven,  and  left  the  earth. 

Sym'pode  (sim'pod),  n.     (Bot.)  A  sympodium. 

Sym-po'dl-al  (sim-po'di-al),  a.  (Bot.)  Composed  of 
superposed  branches  in  such  a  way  as  to  imitate  a  simple 
axis ;  as,  a  sympodial  stem. 

11  Sym-po'dl-um  (-iim),  n.  ;  pi.  Sympodia  (-a).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  CTiii' with  +  iroSioi',  dim.  of  ttou's,  ttoSos,  foot.]  (Bot.) 
A  stem  resembling  a  simple  axis,  but  made  up  of  super- 
posed branches,  as  the  stem  of  a  grapevine  ;  —  opposed 
to  monopodium. 

Sym-po'sl-ac  (-zl-ak  ;  277),  a.  [L.  symposiacus,  Gr. 
oT/jitTrotrtaKos.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  oompotations  and 
merrymaking;  happening  where  company  is  drinking 
together ;  as,  symposiac  meetings. 

Si/ynposiac  disputations  amongst  my  acquaintance.  Arbuthnot. 

Sjrm-po'sl-ac,  re.  A  conference  or  conversation  of 
philosophers  at  a  banquet ;  hence,  any  similar  gathering. 

Sym-po'sl-arch  (-ark),  n.  [G-r.  (TO^tTrotriapxl!,  (Tujii- 
TToortapxos  ;  oTjjUTToo-ioi'  a  symposium  -f-  apxetx  to  be  first, 
to  rule.]     (Gh:  Antiq.)  The  master  of  a  feast. 

Sym-pCsi-ast  (-5st),  n.  One  engaged  with  others  at 
a  banquet  or  merrymaking.  Sydney  Smith. 

II  Sym-po'sl-on  (-5n),  n.  [NX.]  A  drinking  together ; 
a  symposium.  "  Our  symposion  last  night. "  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sym-po'sl-um  (-Qm),  n. ;  pi.  Symposia  (-a).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  <rviirr6cri.ov  a  drinking  party,  feast ;  <rvv  with  -|-  ttoctis 
a  drinking.  See  Syn-,  and  cf.  Potable.]  1.  A  drinking 
together ;  a  merry  feast.  T.  Warion. 

2.  A  collection  of  short  essays  by  different  authors  on 
a  common  topic  ;  —  so  called  from  the  appellation  given 
to  the  philosophical  dialogue  by  the  Greeks. 

Symp'tom  (simp'tiim),  n.  [F.  symptome,  Gr.  ov^i- 
tTTM^ia  anything  that  has  befallen  one,  a  chance,  casualty, 
symptom,  fr.  ov^TriVTeii'  to  fall  together  ;  avv  with  -f- 
TTiTTTeii'  to  fall ;  akin  to  Skr.  pat  to  fly,  to  fall.  See  Syk-, 
and  cf.  Asymptote,  Feather.]  1.  (Med.)  Any  affection 
which  accompanies  disease  ;  a  perceptible  change  in  the 
body  or  its  functions,  which  indicates  disease,  or  the 
kind  or  phases  of  disease ;  as,  the  causes  of  disease  often 
lie  beyond  our  sight,  but  we  learn  their  nature  by  the 
symptoms  exhibited. 

Like  the  sick  man,  we  are  expiring  with  all  sorts  of  good 
^mptoms.  Swift. 

2.  A  sign  or  token  ;  that  which  indicates  the  existence 
of  something  else ;  as,  corruption  in  elections  is  a  symp- 
tom of  the  decay  of  public  virtue. 

Syn.  —  Mark ;  note  ;  sign ;  token ;  indication. 

Symp'tom-at'lc  (-St'Tk),      )  a.     [Cf.  F.   symptoma- 

Symp'tOm-at'lC-al  (-T-kal),  |  tique,  Gr.  <rviJ.TrnoiJ.a- 
TiKos  casual.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  symptoms  ;  happen- 
ing in  concurrence  with  something ;  being  a  symptom  ; 
indicating  the  existence  of  something  else. 

Symptomatic  of  a  shallow  understanding  and  an  unamiable 
temper.  Macaulay. 

2.  According  to  symptoms ;  as,  a,  symptomatical  clas- 
sification of  diseases. 

—  Symp'tom-at'lc-al-ly.  adv. 

Symp'tom-a-tOl'O-gy  (-a-t81'6-J3?),  re.  [Gr.  ovfiTrriofia, 
<rutj.TTTi!»j.aTOi,  symptom  -f-  -logy :  cf.  F.  symptomaiolo- 
gie.']  (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  symptoms ;  that  part  of 
the  science  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  symptoms  of 
diseases ;  semeiology. 

^ff^  It  includes  diagnosis,  or  the  determination  of  the 
disease  from  its  symptoms ;  and  prognosis,  or  the  deter- 
mination of  its  probable  course  and  event. 

Syn-  (sin-).  [Gr.  avv  with.]  A  prefix  meaning  with, 
along  with,  together,  at  the  same  time.  Syn-  becomes 
sym-  before^,  b,  and  m,  and  syl-  before  I. 

Syn-ac'me  (sin-3k'me),  )  re.     [NL.  synacme.    See 

Syn-ac'my  (sTn-Sk'my),  (  Syn-,  and  Acme.]  (Bot.) 
Same  as  Synanthesis. 

Syn-aer'e-sls  1  (sln-gr'e-sls ;  277),  n.    [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 

Syn-er'e-sls  )  _  oTivaCpetn^  a  taking  or  drawing  to- 
gether, fr.  (rvvatpeLv  to  take  together  ;  avv  with  -j-  alpeiv 
to  take,  to  grasp.  See  Syn-,  and  Heresy.]  (Gram.)  The 
union,  or  drawing  together  into  one  syllable,  of  two 
vowels  that  are  ordinarily  separated  in  syllabification ; 
synecphonesis  ;  —  the  opposite  of  diaeresis. 

Syn'a-gOg'lC-al  (stn'a-gSj'I-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  synagogue. 

Syn'a-gOgue  (sin'a-gog),  n.  [F.,  from  L.  synagoga, 
Gr.  avvayojyTi  a  bringing  together,  an  assembly,  a  syna- 
gogue, fr.  avvayei,v  to  bring  together  ;  avv  with  +  ayetv 
to  lead.  See  Syn-,  and  Agent.]  1.  A  congregation  or 
assembly  of  Jews  met  for  the  purpose  of  worship,  or  the 
performance  of  religious  rites. 

2.  The  building  or  place  appropriated  to  the  rehgious 
worship  of  the  Jews. 

3.  The  council  of,  probably,  120  members  among  the 
Jews,  first  appointed  after  the  return  from  the  Babylo- 
nish captivity ;  —  called  also  the  Great  Synagogue,  and 
sometimes,  though  erroneously,  the  Sanhedrin. 

4.  A  congregation  in  the  early  Christian  church. 

My  brethren,  ...  if  there  come  into  your  synagogue  a  man 
with  a  gold  ring.  James  ii.  1,  'i  (Rev.  Ver.). 

5.  Any  assembly  of  men.     \_Obs.  &  J?.]  Milton. 
Syn'a-Ie'pha  (-le'fa),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  L.  synaloepha, 

Gr.  avvoKoi^ri,  from  avvaK€L<^€i.v  to  melt  together  ;  avv 
with  +  akei^eiv  to  besmear.]  (Gram.)  A  contraction 
of  syllables  by  suppressing  some  vowel  or  diphthong  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  before  another  vowel  or  diphthong ; 
as,  tt'  army,  for  the  army.     [Written  also  synalcepha.^ 

Syn'al-lag-mat'lc  (sTn'al-15g-mat'ik),  a.  [Gr.  avvoK- 
AayA-.aTi/cd5,  from  oui'aAAay^a  a  mutual  agreement,  con- 
tract, fr._o-u>/aAAa(7-(reii'  to  exchange,  negotiate  with  ;  avv 
with  -\-  aWiaaeiv  to  change.]  (Law)  Imposing  recip- 
rocal obligations  upon  the  parties ;  as,  a  synallagmatic 
contract.  Bouvier. 

Syn'al-Iax'lne  (-ISksIn),  a.  [From  Gr.  awaXXia- 
atw  to  associate  with.]    (Zo'ol.)  Having  the  outer  and 


middle  toes  partially  united  ; — said  of  certain  birds  re- 
lated to  the  creepers. 

H  Syn'a-lce'pha  (sln'a-le'fa,),  n.    [L.]    Same  as  Syn- 

ALEPHA. 

II  Syn-an'gi-um  (sTn-an'jI-um),re.  ;  pi.  SYNANGlA(-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avv  -f-  ayv^'oi'  a  hollow  vessel.]  (Anat.) 
The  divided  part  beyond  the  pylangium  in  the  aortic  trunk 
of  the  amphibian  heart. —  Syn-an'gi-al  (sTn-Sn'ji-ol),  a. 

Syn-an'ther-OUS  (sTn-Sn'ther-Qs),  a.  [Pref.  syn-  + 
anther."]  (Bot.)  Having  the  stamens  united  by  their 
anthers  ;  as,  synantherous  flowers. 

II  Syn'an-the'sis  (sTn'Sn-the'sIs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avv 
with  +  Gr.  oii/flr)<ns  bloom.]  (Bot.)  The  simultaneous 
maturity  of  the  anthers  and  stigmas  of  a  blossom.  Gray. 
_  Syn-an'thous  (sln-Sn'thiis),  a.  [Pret.  syn-  -f-  Gr. 
df^os  flower.]  (Bot.)  Having  flowers  and  leaves  which 
appear  at  the  same  time  ;  —  said  of  certain  plants. 

Syn-an'ttarose'  (-thros'),  re.  [From  NL.  Synantheras 
the  CompoeitsB ;  Gr.  avv  with  +  ai/fljjpos  blooming.] 
(Chem.)  A  variety  of  sugar,  isomeric  with  sucrose,  found 
in  the  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  (Helianthus 
tuberosus),  in  the  dahlia,  and  other  Compositae. 

II  Syn-ap'ta  (-Sp'ta),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avva-n-To?  fas- 
tened together  ;  avv  with  -f-  Unreiv  to  fasten.]  (Zo'ol.)  A 
genus  of  slender,  transparent  holothurians  which  have 
delicate  calcareous  anchors  attached  to  the  dermal  plates. 
See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Syn'ap-tase  (sln'5p-tas),  n.  [Gr.  avvairroi  fastened 
together  -f-  diastase.]  (Chem.)  A  ferment  resembling 
diastase,  found  in  bitter  almonds.  Cf.  Amygdalin,  and 
Emulsin. 

II  Syn'ap-tlc'U-Ia  (sTn'ap-tTk'u-14),  re.  /  pi.  Stnaptic- 
ULiE  (-le).  [NL.,  dim.  from  Gr.  ovvaTnos  fastened  to- 
gether.] (Zo'ol.)  One  of  numerous  calcareous  processes 
which  extend  between,  and  unite,  the  adjacent  septa  of 
certain  corals,  especially  of  the  fungian  corals. 

Syn'ar-Chy  (sln'ar-k3^),«.  [Gr.  avvapxCa,  fr.  avvapxeiv 
to  rule  jointly  with  ;  avv  with  -]-  apx^iv  to  rule.]  Joint 
rule  or  sovereignty,     [i?.]  Stackhouse. 

Syn'ar-te'Sis  (-ar-te'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avvapTr)- 
o-is  a  fastening  together,  f r.  avvapjav  to  fasten  together.] 
A  fastening  or  knitting  together ;  the  state  of  being 
closely  joined ;  close  union.     [iJ.]  Coleridge. 

II  Syn'ar-thro'di-a  (-thro'dT-a),  n.  [NL.]  (Anat.) 
Synarthrosis.  —  Syn'ar-thro'dl-al  (-al),  a.     Dunglison. 

II  Syn'ar-thro'sls  (-sis),  re.  ;  pi.  Synarthroses  (-sez). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ovvdpBpiaaK  a  being  jointed  together,  fr. 
avvapOpovv  to  link  or  joint  together  ;  avv  with  -j-  apBpov 
a  joint.]  (Anat.)  Immovable  articulation  by  close  union, 
as  in  sutures.  It  sometimes  includes  symphysial  articu- 
lations also.    See  the  Note  under  Articulation,  re.,  1. 

Syn'as-try  (siu'Ss-try),  n.  [Pref.  syn-  -)-  Gr.  do-r^p 
a  star.]  Concurrence  of  starry  position  or  influence; 
hence,  similarity  of  condition,  fortune,  etc.,  as  prefigured 
by  astrological  calculation,     [i?.]  3Iotley. 

Syn-as'ls  (sin-Sks'is),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  otJi/oJis,  fr. 
(Tvi'ayeii' to  bring  together.  See  Synagogue.]  A  congre- 
gation ;  also,  formerly,  the  Lord's  Supper.   Jer.  Taylor. 

Syn'carp  (ain'karp),  n.  [NL.  syncarpium.  See  Syn- 
CAEPOUs.]  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  aggregate  fruit  in  which 
the  ovaries  cohere  in  a  solid  mass,  with  a  slender  recep- 
tacle, as  in  the  magnolia  ;  also,  a  similar  multiple  fruit, 
as  a  mulberry. 

II  Syn-car'pl-um  (sin-kar'pi-5m),  n. ;  pi.  Syncaepia 
(-4).     [NL.]     (Bot.)  Same  as  Syncarp. 

Syn-car'pous  (sin-kar'ptis),   a.     [Pref.   syn-  -)-  Gr. 
Kapjrd;  a  fruit.]    (Bot.)  Composed  of  several 
carpels  consolidated  into  one  ovary. 

Syn-cat'e-gor'e-mat'lc  (-kSt'e-gor'e-mat'-' 

tk),  a.  [Gr.  (rvyKa-njyop-jjjaaTtKos ;  avv  with 
+  KaTTiyoprjiia  a  predicate.  See  Syn-,  and 
Categorematic]  (Logic)  Not  capable  of  be- 
ing used  as  a  term  by  itself ;  —  said  of  words, 
as  an  adverb  or  preposition. 

II  Syn'chon-lUo'sls  (sln'kon-dro'sTs),  re.  ; 
pi.  Synchondroses  (-sez).   [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avy-  ^^"^^^f^"^^ 
XovSpuiais  ;    avv  with  -f-  ;^6i'6po9  cartilage.] 
(Anat.)  An  immovable  articulation  in  which  the  union  is 
formed  by  cartilage.  —  Syn'Chon-dro'si-al  (-sl-al),  a. 

Syn'Chon-drOt'O-my  (-drot'o-my),  n.  [Gr.  avyxov- 
SpoiaLi  union  by  cartilage  -(-  rs/iveiv  to  cut.]  (Surg.) 
Symphyseotomy. 

Syn'cho-re'sls  (-kS-re'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avyxia- 
pr)ai.i ;  avv  with  -(-  ;;^wpT)(7is  a  going.]  (Rhet.)  A  conces- 
sion made  for  the  purpose  of  retorting  with  greater  force. 

Syn'chro-nal  (sin'kr6-nal),  a.  [See  Synchronous.] 
Happening  at,  or  belonging  to,  the  same  time ;  synchro- 
nous ;  simultaneous.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Syn'cliro-nal,  re.     A  synchronal  thing  or  event. 

Syn-chron'ic-al  (sTn-krSn'I-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  syn- 
chroniquer\  Happening  at  the  same  time ;  synchronous. 
Boyle.  —  Syn-chron'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Syn'chro-nlsin  (sfn'kro-nTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  avyx!'°' 
vi,a\j.6%,  fr.  <njyxP°'''f^"'  *"  ^^  contemporary  with,  from 
(Tuyi^pofos  synchronous.  See  Synchronous.]  1.  The  con- 
currence of  events  in  time ;  siinultaneousness. 

2.  The  tabular  arrangement  of  historical  events  and 
personages,  according  to  their  dates. 

3.  (Paint.)  A  representation,  in  the  same  picture,  of 
two  or  more  events  which  occurred  at  different  times. 

Syn'chro-nls'tlc  (-nis'tik),  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
synchronism  ;  arranged  according  to  correspondence  in 
time;  as,  synchrfynisiic  tables. 

Syn'ClUO-ni-za'tlon  (-nl-za'shiSn),  n.  The  act  of  syn- 
chronizing ;  concurrence  of  events  in  respect  to  time. 

Syn'chro-nlze  (sTn'kr6-niz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Syn- 
chronized (-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Synchronizing  (-ni'- 
zlng).]  [Gr.  avyxpovii^iv-l  To  agree  in  time;  to  be 
simultaneous. 

The  path  of  this  great  empire,  through  its  arch  of  progress, 
synchronized  with  that  of  Christianity.  De  Quince?/. 

Syn'chro-nlze,  v.  t.  1.  To  assign  to  the  same  date 
or  period  of  time;    as,  to  snjnchronize  two  events  of 


Greek  and  Roman  history.  "Josephua  synchronises 
Nisan  with  the  Egyptian  Pharmuth."  IV.  L.  Bevan. 

2.  To  cause  to  agree  in  time ;  as,  to  synchron  ize  the 
movements  of  different  machines ;  to  synchronize  clocks. 

Syn'chro-nol'0-gy  (sTn'kro-nol'o-jy ),  re.  [Pref.  syn-  -f- 
Gr.  xpdi'os  time  -f-  -logy.']  Contemporaneous  chronology. 

Syn'Chro-nOUS  (sin'kro-niis),  a.  [Gr.  avyxpovoi] 
crui' with -(- xpoTOS  time.  Cf.  Chronicle.]  Happening  at 
the  same  time  ;  simultaneous.  —  Syn'chro-nous-ly,  adv. 

Syn'chro-ny  (-n^),  re.  The  concurrence  of  events  in 
time;  synchronism.     [iJ.] 

Geological  contemporaneity  is  the  same  thing  as  chronolog- 
ical  synchrony.  Huxley. 

II  Syn'ohy-Sls  (sTn'kT-sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  o-vyx"'"?! 
fr.  avyxeeiv  to  confound;  avv  with -|- x""'  to  pour.] 
A  derangement  or  confusion  of  any  kind,  as  of  words  in 
a  sentence,  or  of  humors  in  the  eye. 

Sparkling  synchysis  (Med.),  a  condition  in  which  the 
vitreous  humor  is  softened  and  contains  sparkling  scales 
of  cholesterin. 

Syn-clas'tlC  (sTn-klas'ttk),  a.  [Pref.  syn-  -f-  Gr. 
kXSlv  to  break.]  (Math.  Physics)  Curved  toward  the 
same  side  in  all  directions  ;  —  said  of  surfaces  which  in 
all  directions  around  any  point  bend  away  from  a  tan- 
gent plane  toward  the  same  side,  as  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  ;  —  opposed  to  aniiclastic.  Sir  W.  Thomson. 

Syn-cU'nal  (-kli'nal  or  sin'klT-nal),  a.  [Gr.  avyKkC- 
veiv  to  incline  together ;  avv  with  -f-  xAiVeii'  to  incline.] 

1.  Inclined  downward  from  opposite  directions,  so  as 
to  meet  in  a  common  point  or  line. 

2.  (Geol.)  Formed  by  strata  dipping  toward  a  com- 
mon line  or  plane ;  as,  a  synclinal  trough  or  valley  j  a 
■synclinal  fold ;  —  opposed  to  anticlinal. 

A  downward  flexure  in  the  case  of  folded  rocks 


makes  a  synclinal  axis,  and  the  alternating  upward  flex- 
ure an  anticlinal  axis. 

Syn-cli'nal,  re.     (Geol.)  A  synclinal  fold. 

Syn-cllne'  (sTn-klin'),  re.     (Geol.)  A  synclinal  fold. 

Syn-Clin'ic-al  (-klin'I-kal),  a.     Synclinal.     [iJ.] 

II  Syn'cli-no'ri-um  (sTn'kll-no'rT-iim),  re. ;  pi.  Syncli- 
NORIA  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avyxkivcLv  to  lay  together  -|- 
opos  mountain.]  (Geol.)  A  mountain  range  owing  its 
origin  to  the  progress  of  a  geosynclinal,  and  ending  in  a 
catastrophe  of  displacement  and  upturning.  Dana. 

Syn'co-pal  (sin'k6-p«l),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  syn- 
cope ;  resembling  syncope. 

Syn'co-pate  (-pat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Syncopated 
(-pa'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Syncopating.]  [LL.  syncopa- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  syncopare  to  syncopate,  to  swoon.  See 
Syncope.]  1.  (Gram.)  To  contract,  as  a  word,  by  taking 
one  or  more  letters  or  syllables  from  the  middle ;  as, 
"  Gloster  "  is  a  syncopated  form  of  "  Gloucester." 

2.  (Mus.)  To  commence,  as  a  tone,  on  an  unaccen"^i' 
part  of  a  measure,  and  continue  it  into  the  foUowiii'- 
accented  part,  so  that  the  accent  is  driven  back  upon 
weak  part  and  the  rhythm  drags. 

Syn'co-pa'Uon  (-pa'shiin),  re.  1.  (Grarei.)  Theact 
syncopating ;  the  contraction  of  a  word  by  taking  one 
more  letters  or  syllables  from  the  middle  ;  syncope. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  act  of  syncopating;  a  peculiar  fig 
of  rhythm,  or  rhythmical  alteration,  which  consists 
welding  into  one  tone  the  second  half  of  one  beat  v 
the  first  half  of  the  beat  which  follows. 
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Syncopation. 

Sjrn'oo-pe  (sTn'ko-pe),  re.  [L.  syncope,  syncopa,  Gr. 
avyKonri  a  cutting  up,  a  syncope  ;  akin  to  avynoineiv  to 
beat  together,  to  cut  up,  cut  short,  weary ;  avv  with  -\- 
KorrreLv  to  strike,  cut.]  1.  (Gram.)  An  elision  or  re- 
trenchment of  one  or  more  letters  or  syllables  from  the 
middle  of  a  word  ;  as,  ree'er  for  7iei'er,  ev''ry  for  every, 

2.  (3Ius.)  Same  as  Syncopation. 

3.  (Med.)  A  fainting,  or  swooning.     See  Faintjnq. 

4.  A  pause  or  cessation  ;  suspension.    [iJ.] 

Revelry,  and  dance,  and  show, 
Suffer  a  syncope  and  solemn  pause.  Cowper, 

Syn'CO-pist  (-p?st),  re.   One  who  syncopates.  Addison, 

Syn'CO-pize  (-piz),  v.  t.    To  syncopate. 

Syn-COt'y-led'on-OUS  (sTn-k5t'T-lSd'iin-\is),  a.  [Pref. 
syn- -\- cotyledonous.]    (Bot.)  Having  united  cotyledons. 

Syn-cret'lc  (sln-krSt'ik ;  277),  a.  Uniting  and  blend- 
ing together  different  systems,  as  of  philosophy,  morals, 
or  religion.  Smart. 

Syn'cre-tlsm  (sTn'kre-tTz'm),  re.  [Gr.  <njyKpr)Tc<T/io5, 
fr.  oT/yKprjTi'feii'  to  make  two  parties  join  against  a  third : 
ct.  F.  syncretisme.]  Attempted  union  of  principles  01 
parties  irreconcilably  at  variance  with  each  other. 

He  is  plotting  a  carnal  s//ncretism,  and  attempting  the  recon, 

cilement  of  Christ  and  Belial.  Bcu-.ter. 

Syncretism.!^  opposed  to  eclecticism  in  philosophy. 

Krauth'Fteming. 

Syn'cre-tlst  (-tTst),  re.  [Cf.  F.  syncrStiste.']  One  who 
attempts  to  uuite  principles  or  parties  which  are  irrec- 
oncilably at  variance ;  specifically  (Eccl.  Hist.),  an  ad- 
herent of  George  Calixtus  and  other  Germans  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  who  sought  to  unite  or  reconcile 
the  Protestant  sects  with  each  other  and  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  thus  occasioned  a  long  and  violent  con-  , 
troversy  in  the  Lutheran  church. 

Syn'cre-tls'tlc  (-tts'tlk),  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  char- 
acterized by,  syncretism  ;  as,  a  syncrelistie  mixture  of 
the  service  of  Jehovah  and  the  worship  of  idols. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Syncretists. 

II  Syn'crl-sls  (sTn'kiT-s'Is),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avyKpiait 
a  comparison ;  avv  together  -j-  xpCvcw  to  judge.]  (Phet.) 
A  figure  of  speech  in  which  opposite  things  or  persons 
are  compared.  Crakb, 


Qae,    unite,   r^ide,   full,    ap,   Orn  ;    pity ;    food,   f<jbt ;    out,   oU  s      chair ;    go ;    bIhk,   Igk ;    then,   thin ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Syndactyl- 
0U8  Foot 
of  a  King- 
fisher. Nat. 
size. 


II  Syn-cy'tl-um  (sTu-sIshl-Qm),  n. !  pi.  Stscytia  (-4). 
[NL.,  from  Gr.  <rvv  together  +  kutoi  a  hollow  vessel.] 

1.  {Biol.)  Tissue  in  which  the  cell  or  partition  walls 
are  wholly  wanting  and  the  cell  bodies  fused  together, 
BO  that  the  tissue  consists  of  a  continuous  mass  of  proto- 
plasm in  which  nuclei  are  imbedded,  as  in  ordinary 
striped  muscle. 

2.  {ZoSl.)  The  ectoderm  of  a  sponge. 
Syn-dac'tyle  (-dSk'tll),  n.    [Pref.  syn-  -f  Gr.  Saxrvkoi 

finger,  toe:  cf.  F.  syndactyle.']   (Zo'dl.)  Any  bird  having 
syndactylous  feet. 

Syn-dac-tyl'lo  (-dSk-tll'Tk),  a.  (Zodl.)  Syndactylous. 

Syn-dac'tyl-OUS  (-dSk'ttl-fia),  a.    (Zodl.)  Having  the 
toes  firmly  united  together  for  some  distance, 
and  without  an  intermediate  web,  as  the  king- 
fishers ;  gressorial. 

Syn'des-mog'ra-phy    (sln'dSs-mSg'ri-fj?), 

n.     [Gr.  a-vvSe<TiJ.oi  band,  bond  +  -graphy.']    A 
description  of  the  ligaments ;  syndesmology. 

Syn'fleS-mol'O-gy  (-mSl'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  criv- 
Seo-juo!  band,  bond  +  -logy.']  That  part  of  anat- 
omy which  treats  of  ligaments. 

II  Syn'des-mo'sls  (-mo'sts),  n.;  pi.  Syndes- 
moses (-sez).  [NL. ,  £r.  Gr.  cru'i'Stcr/u.os  a  bond  ; 
cruV  together  +  ^eo-jud!  a  bond,  fr.  StXv  to  bind.] 
(Anat.)  An  articulation  formed  by  means  of  lig- 
aments. 

Syn-det'Io  (sln-dSt'Ik), )  a.     [Gr.   <rvv- 

Syn-det'iC-al  (-I-kal),  J  Sertitds,  from 
tnvSdv  to  bind  together  ;  avv  with  -j-  Seiv 
to  bind ;  cf.  Asyndetic]  Connecting;  con- 
junctive ;  as,  syndetic  words  or  connectives ; 
syndetic  references  in  a  dictionary.  —  Syu- 
det'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

With  the  syndetic  juxtaposition  of  distinct  members,  the  arti- 
cle is  not  often  repeated.  C.  J.  Orece  ( Trans.  Maelzner's  Gram.). 

Syn'dic  (sTn'dlk),  n.  [L.  syndicus,  Gr.  ovvSikos  help- 
ing in  a  court  of  justice,  advocate  ;  <nv  with  +  SUri  jus- 
tice, akin  to  SeiKi'v'i'at  to  show :  cf .  F.  syndic.  See  Teach.] 

1.  An  officer  of  government,  invested  with  different 
powers  in  different  countries ;  a  magistrate. 

2.  (Law)  An  agent  of  a  corporation,  or  of  any  body  of 
men  engaged  in  a  business  enterprise ;  an  advocate  or 
patron ;  an  assignee. 

11^°'  In  France,  syndics  are  appointed  by  the  creditors 
of  a  bankrupt  to  manage  the  property.  Almost  all  the 
companies  in  Paris,  the  university,  and  the  like,  have 
their  sy7idics.  The  university  of  Cambridge,  Eng.,  has 
its  syndics,  who  are  chosen  from  the  senate  to  transact 
special  busmess,  such  as  the  regulation  of  fees,  the  fram- 
ing c-;  laws,  etc. 

Syn'dl-cate  (sTn'dT-kat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  syndicat,  LL. 
cyniicatus.']  1.  Tlie  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a  syndic  ; 
a  council,  or  body  of  syndics.  Bp.  Burnet. 

2.  An  association  of  persons  officially  authorized  to 

undertake  some  duty  or  to  negotiate  some  business ;  also, 

•n  .  isociation  of  persons  who  combine  to  carry  out,  on 

own  account,  a  financial  or  industrial  project ;  as  a 

■icate  of  bankers  formed  to  take  up  and  dispose  of  j.n 

-  e  issue  of  government  bonds.  *■ 

->'n'dl-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.    [LL.  syndicatus,  p.  p.  of 

.?i,;raca)-e  to  censure.]     To  judge ;  to  censure.     [Ofc.] 

:■  Syn'dro-me  (sln'dro-me),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  avv- 
Jfjf.u^  ;  <rv'f  with  -|-  ipojaos  a  course,  a  running.]    Con- 

ir.ence.     [iJ.]  Glanvill. 

.9 7n'dy-as'mi-an  (sTn'di-5z'mI-an),  a.  [Gr.  trov- 
iii/.*j-nd5  a  pairing,  fr.  crvviva^eiv  to  pair.]  Pertaining  to 
the  state  of  pairing  together  sexually ;  —  said  of  animals 
during  periods  of  procreation  and  while  rearing  their  off- 
spring. Morgan. 

Syne  (sin),  adv.  [See  Since.]  1.  Afterwards ;  since ; 
ago.     [_Obs.  OT  Scot.]  R.  of  Brunne. 

2.  Late,  —  as  opposed  to  soon. 

[Each  rogue]  shall  be  discovered  either  soon  or  syne. 

W.  Hamilton  (Life  of  Wallace). 

Syne,  conj.    Since;  seeing.     [Scot.] 

Syn-ec'do-Che  (sln-gk'd6-ke),  n.  [L.  synecdoche,  Gr. 
ovveK&oxfi,  fr.  ovveKSexecrBai  to  receive  jointly ;  (riv  with 
+  €KSe)(^ea6ai.  to  receive  ;  «  out  -f-  fiep^eo-Sat  to  receive.] 
(Rhet.)  A  figure  or  trope  by  which  a  part  of  a  thing  is  put 
for  the  whole  (as,  fifty  sail  for  fifty  ships),  or  the  whole 
lor  a  part  (as,  the  smiling  year  for  spring),  the  species 
for  the  genus  (as,  cutthroat  for  assassin),  the  genus  for 
the  species  (as,  a  creature  for  a  man),  the  name  of  the 
material  for  the  thing  made,  etc.  Bain. 

Syn'ec-doch'ic-al  (sin'6k-d5k'I-kal),  a.  Expressed 
ty  synecdoche ;  implying  a  synecdoche. 

Isia  is  used  for  Themesis  by  a  synecdochical  kind  of  speech,  or 
by  a  poetical  liberty,  in-using  one  for  another.  jjrayton. 

Syn'ec-doch'lc-al-ly,  adv.    By  synecdoche. 

II  Syn-e'chl-a  (sln-e'kl-a  or  sTn'e-ki'a),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  mvixei-a.,  fr.  avvixeiv  to  hold  together ;  triv  with  + 
ixei-v  to  hold.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye,  in  which 
the  iris  adheres  to  the  cornea  or  to  the  capsule  of  the 
crystalline  lens. 

II  Syn-ec'phO-ne'sls  (-Sk/fo-ne'sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
<7meK^u>vr]ini,  fr.  <ruveK(j)uive'iv  to  utter  together.]  (Gram.) 
A  contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one ;  synizesis. 

Syn-e'dral  (-e'dral),  a.  [Gr.  crvveSpos  sitting  with ; 
avv  with  +  eSpa  seat.]  (Bot.)  Growing  on  the  angles  of 
a  stem,  as  the  leaves  in  some  species  of  Selaginella. 

II  Syn'en-tOg'na-thl  (-Sn-tSg'ni-thi),  n.  pi.  [NL. ,  f  r. 
Gr.  <njv  with  -)-  exros  within  +  ■yvoflos  jaw.]  (Zodl.) 
An  order  of  fishes,  resembling  the  Physoclisti,  without 
tpines  in  the  dorsal,  anal,  and  ventral  fins.  It  includes 
the  true  flying  fishes. 

Syn'e-py  (sin'e-py\  n.  [Gr.  (TVi/eVeta  ;  iruv  with  + 
en-OS  a  word.]  (Ehet.)  The  interjunction,  or  joining,  of 
words  in  uttering  the  clauses  of  sentences. 

Syn-er'e-sls  (sTu-Sr'e-sTs),  n.    Same  as  Synthesis. 

Syn'er-get'lc  (sm'er-jgtlk),  a.  [Gr.  oTn/fpyijTiKOt,  fr. 
<Tvveayeiv  to  work  together  ;  <niv  with  -\-  epyov  work.] 
Workmg  together ;  cooperating ;  as,  synergetic  muscles. 

Syn'er-£^m   (sln'er-jtz'm),  n.     [See    Sykeroetic] 


(Theol.)  The  doctrine  or  theory,  attributed  to  Melanch- 
thon,  that  in  the  regeneration  of  a  human  soul  there  is 
a  cooperation,  or  joint  agency,  on  the  part  both  of  God 
and  of  man. 
Syn'er-glst  (sTn'er-jist ;  277),  re.    [Cf .  F.  synergiste.] 

1.  One  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  synergism. 

2.  (3Ied.)  A  remedy  which  has  an  action  similar  to 
that  of  another  remedy,  and  hence  increases  the  efficiency 
of  that  remedy  when  combined  with  it. 

Syn'er-glS'tlC  (-jis'tTk),  a.  1.  Of  or  relating  to  syn- 
ergism.    "  A  synergistic  view  of  regeneration."    Shedd. 

2.  Cooperating ;  synergetic. 

Syn'er-gy  (sTn'er-jy),  re.  [Gr.  (rvvepyCa.  See  Syneb- 
GETic]  Combined  action ;  especially  (Med.),  the  com- 
bined healthy  action  of  every  organ  of  a  particular  sys- 
tem ;  as,  the  digestive  synergy. 

II  Syn'ge-ne'si-a  (sln'je-ne'zht-a  or  -sht-a),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avv  with,  together  -j-  yevcaa  generation, 
birth.]  (Bot.)  A  Liimsean  class  of  plants  in  which  the 
stamens  are  united  by  the  anthers. 

Syn'ge-ne'slan  (-ne'zhanor  -shan),  )  a.    (Bot.)  Hav- 

Syn'ge-ne'SlOUS  (-zhus  or  -shQs),  )  ing  the  sta- 
mens united  by  the  anthers;  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Syngenesis. 

Syn-gen'e-sls  (sTn-j5n'e-sTs),  re.  [Pref.  syn-  -j-  gene- 
sis.] (Biol.)  A  theory  of  generation  in  which  each  germ 
is  supposed  to  contain  the  germs  of  all  subsequent  gen- 
erations ;  —  the  opposite  of  epigenesis. 

II  Syng'na-thl  (sing'na-tlii),  «.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avv 
with  -f-  yvoBos  jaw.]  (Zodl.)  A  suborder  of  lophobranch 
fishes  which  have  an  elongated  snout  and  lack  the  ven- 
tral and  first  dorsal  fins.  The  pipefishes  and  sea  horses 
are  examples.  —  Syng'na-thous  (-thus),  a. 

Syn'graph  (sin'graf),  re.  [L.  syngrapha,  Gr.  avy- 
■ypa^ij ;  <nii' with-}- ypac^eii' to  write.]  (Law)  A  writing 
signed  by  both  or  all  the  parties  to  a  contract  or  bond. 

II  Syn'l-ze'SlS  (sin'i-ze'sls),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  awi^riats, 
fr.  avvC^eiv  to  sit  together ;  avv  with  -f-  'i^eiv  to  sit.] 

1.  (Med.)  An  obliteration  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  contraction  of  two  syllables  into  one ; 
synecphonesis.  ' 

II  Syn'nea-ro'sls  (-nfi-ro'sTs),  n.  /  pi.  Synneceoses 

(-sez).     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avvvevpiaaL^ ;  avv  with  +  vevpov  a 
sinew,  ligament.]     (Anat.)  Syndesmosis. 

II  Syn'O-Cha  (sln'o-ka),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avvoxn  a 
holding  together.  See  Synechia.]  (Med.)  See  Synochus. 
iObs.] 

Syn'0-chal  (-kal),  a.  (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  syn- 
ocha  j  like  synocha.     [_Obs.] 

II  Syn'O-Chus  (-kiis),  re.  [NL.,  fromGr.  avvoyoi  joined 
together.]     (il/erf. )  A  continuous  fever.     lObs.] 

Synocha  and  synochus  were  used  as  epithets  of  two 


distmct  types  of  fever,  but  in  different  senses  at  different 
periods.  The  same  disease  is  placed  under  synocha  by 
one  author,  under  synochus  by  another.  Quain. 

Syn'O-cU  (sin'6-sil),  re.  [Pref .  ij/re- +  cifium.]  (Zodl.) 
A  sense  organ  found  in  certain  sponges.  It  consists  of 
several  filaments,  each  of  which  arises  from  a  single  cell. 

Syn'Od  (sln'iid),  re.  [L.  synodus,  Gr.  avvoSo;  a  meet- 
ing ;  avv  with  -f-  bSot  a  way ;  cf.  AS.  sinoS,  seonoS,  F. 
synode,  both  from  the  Latin.]  1.  (Eccl.  Mist.)  An  eccle- 
siastical council  or  meeting  to  consult  on  church  matters. 

i^"  Synods  are  of  four  kinds :  1.  Qeneral,  or  ecumen- 
ical, vihich  are  composed  of  bishops  from  different  na- 
tions ;  —  commonly  called  general  councils.  2.  National, 
composed  of  bishops  of  one  nation  only.  3.  Provincial, 
in  which  the  bishops  of  only  one  province  meet ;  —  called 
also  convocations.  4.  Diocesan,  a  synod  in  which  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  or  his  representative  presides. 

Among  Presbyterians,  a  synod  is  composed  of  several 
adjoining  presbyteries.  The  members  are  the  ministers 
and  a  ruling  elder  from  each  parish. 

2.  An  assembly  or  council  having  civil  authority ;  a 
legislative  body. 

It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed, 
Both  by  the  Syracusians  and  ourselves. 
To  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns.  Shah. 

Parent  of  gods  and  men,  propitious  Jove  ! 

And  you,  bright  synod  of  the  powers  above.     Dryden. 

3.  (Astron.)  A  conjunction  of  two  or  more  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.     [R.]  Milton. 

Syn'od-al  (-al),  a.  [L.  synodalis  :  cf.  F.  synodal.] 
Synodical.  Milton. 

Syn'od-al,  re.     1.  (Ch.  of  Eng.)  A  tribute  in  money 
formerly  paid  to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon,  at  the  time 
of  his  Easter  visitation,  by  every  parish  priest,  now  made 
to  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  ;  a  procuration. 
Synodals  are  due,  of  common  right,  to  the  bishop  only.   Gibson. 

2.  A  constitution  made  in  a  provincial  or  diocesan 
synod. 

Syn-Od'lG  (sln-5d'lk), )  a.    [L.  synodicus,  Gr.  avvoSi- 

Syn-od'iC-al  (-t-kal),   )        mi  :    cf.    F.    synodique.] 

1.  (Eccl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  synod  ;  transacted  in, 
or  authorized  by,  a  synod ;  as,  synodical  proceedings  or 
forms.     "A  S2^reodicai  epistle."  Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

2.  (Astron.)  Pertaining  to  conjunction,  especially  to 
the  period  between  two  successive  conjunctions ;  extend- 
ing from  one  conjunction,  as  of  the  moon  or  a  planet 
with  the  sun,  to  the  next ;  as,  a  synodical  month  (see 
Lunar  month,  under  Month)  ;  the  synodical  revolution 
of  the  moon  or  a  planet. 

Syn-od'lc-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  synodical  manner;  in  a 
synod;  by  the  authority  of  a  synod.  '^ Synodically 
agreed  upon."  R.  Nelson. 

Syn'od-lst  (sTn'Sd-Ist),  re.    An  adherent  to  a  synod. 

These  synodists  thought  fit  in  Latin  as  yet  to  veil  their  decrees 
from  vulgar  eyes.  Fuller, 

Syn-OB'cloas  (sTn-e'shus),  a.  [Pref.  syn-  +  Gr.  oikos 
house.]  (Bot.)  Having  stamens  and  pistil  in  the  same 
head,  or,  in  mosses,  having  antheridia  and  archegonia  on 
the  same  receptacle. 

Syn-om'O-sy  (sin-5m'o-sy),  re.  [Gr.  avvuinoaCa,  fr. 
avvop,vvvai  to  swear  with  or  together ;  avv  with  -f-  op-vv- 
vai  to  swear.]  Sworn  brotherhood ;  a  society  in  ancient 
Greece  nearly  resembling  a  modern  political  club. 


Syn'0-nym  (stn'o-ntm),  re.  /  pi.  Synonyms  (-nlmzX 
[F.  synonyme,  L.  synonyma,  pi.  of  synonymum,  Gr. 
avviawpov.  See  Synonymous.]  One  of  two  or  more 
words  (commonly  words  of  the  same  language)  which  are 
equivalents  of  each  other ;  one  of  two  or  more  words  which 
have  very  nearly  the  same  signification,  and  therefore  may 
often  be  used  interchangeably.  See  imder  Synonymous. 
[Written  also  synonyme.] 

All  lauguages  tend  to  clear  themselves  of  synonyms  as  intel- 
lectual culture  advances,  the  superfluous  words  being  taken  up 
and  appropriated  by  new  sliades  and  combinations  of  thought 
evolved  in  the  progress  of  society.  ,jr)e  Quincey. 

His  name  has  thus  become,  throughout  all  civilized  countries, 
a  synonym  for  probity  and  philanthropy.  Macaulay. 

In  popular  literary  acceptation,  and  as  employed  in  special 
dictionaries  of  sucli  words,  synonyms  are  words  sufficiently  alike 
in  general  signification  to  be  liable  to  be  confounded,  but  yet 
so  different  in  special  definition  as  to  require  to  be  distin- 
guished. G.  1'.  Marsh. 

llSyn-On'y-ma  (sln-Sn'I-ma),  re.  pi.  [L.]  Syno- 
nyms.   lObs.]  Fuller. 

Syn-on'y-mal  (-mal),  a.    Synonymous.     [06^.] 

Syn-on'y-mal-iy,  adv.     Synonymously.     [Obs.] 

Syn'O-njraie  (sTn'o-nlm),  re.     Same  as  Synonym. 

Syn'o-nym'lc  (-nim'ik),  re.  [Cf.  G.  synonymik.  See 
Synonymous.]  (Gram.)  The  science,  or  the  scientific 
treatment,  of  synonymous  words. 

Syn'o-nym'lc  (-nim'ik),  )  a.     Of   or  pertaining  to 

Syn'O-nym'lc-al  (-i-kal),  J  synonyms,  or  synonymic; 
synonymous. 

II  Syn'0-nym'I-con.,(-i-kSn),  n.  [NL.]  A  dictionary 
of  synonyms.  C.  J.  Smith. 

Syn-on'y-mlst  (sTn-5n'T-mTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  synony- 
miste.]    One  who  collects  or  explains  synonyms. 

Syn-on'y-mize  (-miz),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Synony- 

mized  (-mizd) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  re.  Synonymizino  (-mi'zTng).] 
To  express  by  a  synonym  or  synonyms ;  to  give  the  syno- 
nym or  synonyms  corresponding  to. 

This  word  **  fortis  "  we  may  synonymize  after  all  these  fash- 
ions :  stout,  hardy,  valiant,  doughty,  courageous,  adventurous, 
brave,  bold,  daring,  intrepid.  Camden. 

Syn-on'y-mous  (-mils),  a.  [Gr.  avvuimp.O';;  avv 
with,  together  -f-  ovopa,  6ia;)ua,  name.  See  Syn-,  and 
Name.]  Having  the  character  of  a  synonym ;  express- 
ing the  same  thing;  conveying  the  same,  or  approxi- 
mately the  same,  idea.  —  Syn-on'y-mous-ly,  adv. 

These  words  consist  of  two  propositions,  which  are  not  dis- 
tinct in  sense,  but  one  and  the  same  thing  variously  expressed ; 
for  wisdom  and  understanding  are  synonymous  words  here. 

TiUotson. 

Syn.  —  Identical;  interchangeable.  —  Synonymous, 
Identical.  If  no  words  are  synonymous  except  those 
which  are  identical  in  use  and  meanmg,  so  that  the  one 
can  in  all  cases  be  substituted  for  tlie  other,  we  have 
scarcely  ten  such  words  in  our  language.  But  the  term 
more  properly  denotes  that  the  words  in  question  ap- 
proach so  near  to  each  other,  that,  in  many  or  most  cases, 
they  can  be  used  interchangeably.  1.  Words  may  thus 
coincide  in  certain  connections,  and  so  be  interchanged, 
when  they  can  not  be  interchanged  in  other  connections ; 
thus  we  may  speak  either  of  strength  of  mind  or  of  force 
of  mind,  but  we  say  the  force  (not  strength)  of  gravita- 
tion. 2.  Two  words  may  differ  slightly,  out  this  differ- 
ence may  be  unimportant  to  the  speaker's  object,  so  that 
he  may  freely  interchange  them  ;  thus  it  makes  but  little 
difference,  in  most  cases,  whether  we  speak  of  a  man's 
having  secured  his  object  or  having  attained  his  object. 
For  these  and  other  causes  we  have  numerous  words 
which  may,  in  many  cases  or  connections,  be  used  inter- 
changeably, and  these  are  properly  called  synonyms. 
Synonymous  words  "  are  words  which,  with  great  and  es- 
sential resemblances  of  meaning,  have,  at  the  same  time, 
small,  subordinate,  and  partial  differences,  —  these  differ- 
ences being  such  as  either  originally  and  on  the  ground 
of  their  etymology  inhered  in  them ;  or  differences  which 
they  have  by  usage  acquired  in  the  eyes  of  all ;  or  such 
as,  though  nearly  latent  now,  they  are  capable  of  receiv- 
ing at  the  hands  of  wise  and  discreet  masters  of  the 
tongue.  Synonyms  are  words  of  like  significance  in  the 
main,  but  with  a  certain  unlikeness  as  well."    Trench. 

Syn-On'y-my  (-my),  n.  [L.  synonymia,  Gr.  avv<o- 
wp-Ca  a  synonym :  cf.  F.  synonymic.]  1.  The  quality  of 
being  synonymous ;  sameness  of  meaning. 

2.  A  system  of  synonyms. 

3.  (Rhet.)  A  figure  by  which  synonymous  words  are 
used  to  amplify  a  discourse. 

Syn-op'sls  (sln-op'sls),  re. ;  pi.  Synopses  (-sez).  [L., 
from  Gr.  avvoij/i.t ;  avv  with,  together  -{•  6i/>ts  a  sight, 
view,  from  the  root  seen  in  E.  optic]  A  general  view, 
or  a  collection  of  heads  or  parts  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit 
a  general  view  of  the  whole ;  an  abstract  or  summary  of 
a  discourse ;  a  syllabus ;  a  conspectus. 

That  the  reader  may  see  in  one  view  the  exactness  of  the 
method,  as  well  as  force  of  the  argument,  I  shall  here  draw  up 
a  short  synojjsis  of  this  epistle.  Bp.  Warburton. 

Syn.  —  Abridgment ;  compendium ;  epitome ;  abstract ; 
summary ;  syllabus ;  conspectus.    See  Abeidoment. 

Syn-op'tlC  (sln-op'tlk),  )  a.     [Gr.  avvonri-KOi :  cf.  F. 

Syn-op'tlc-al  (-ti-kal),  J  synoptique.  See  Synop- 
sis.] Affording  a  general  view  of  the  whole,  or  of  the 
principal  parts  of  a  thing ;  as,  a  synoptic  table ;  a  synop- 
tical statement  of  an  argument.  "  The  synoptic  Gos- 
pels."   Alford.  —  Syn-op'tic-al-ly,  adv. 

Syn-op'Uc,  re.  One  of  the  first  three  Gospels  of  the 
New  Testament.     See  Synoptist. 

Syn-op'tlst  (-tist),  n.  Any  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
three  synoptic  Gospels,  which  give  a  history  of  our  Lord's 
life  and  ministry,  in  distinction  from  the  writer  of  John's 
Gospel,  which  gives  a  fuller  record  of  his  teachings. 

Syn-OS'te-Ol'O-gy  (sin-5s'te-ol'o-jj'),  re.  [Pref.  syn- 
-j-  Gr.  oaTiov  bone  -|-  -logy.]  That  part  of  anatomy 
which  treats  of  joints ;  arthrology. 

II  Syn-OS'te-0'sls  (-o'sls),  re.  ;  pi.  Synosteoses  (-sez). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  avv  with  -|-  oareov  bone.]  (Anat.)  Union 
by  means  of  bone  ;  the  complete  closing  up  and  oblitera- 
tion of  sutures. 

II  Syn'os-tO'sls  (sln'Ss-to'sts),  re.  [NL.]  Same  as 
Synosteosis. 

II  Syn-o'vl-a  (sTn-o'vI-a),  re.   [NL., perhaps  fr.  Gr.  avv  ■ 
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with  +  L.  ovunn  egg :  cf.  F.  synovie."]  {Anat.)  A  trans- 
parent, viscid,  lubricating  fluid  which  contains  mucin 
and  is  secreted  by  synovial  membranes  ;  synovial  fluid. 

Syn-O'vl-al (sTn-o'vi-al), n.  [Ci.'P.synovial.l  (Anat.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  synovia ;  secreting  synovia. 

Syuovial  capsule,  a  closed  sac  of  synovial  membrane  sit- 
uated between  the  articular  surfaces  at  diarthrodial 
joints.  —  Synovial  fluid,  synovia.  —  Synovial  membrane,  the 
dense  and  very  smooth  coimective  tissue  membrane 
which  secretes  synovia  and  surroimds  synovial  capsules 
and  other  synovial  cavities. 

II  Syn'O-vl'tls  (sTn'o-vI'tTs),  n.  [NL.  See  Synovia, 
-ITIS.]     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane. 

Syn-pel'mous  (sTn-pgl'mBs),  a.     [Pref.  syn-  +  Trekfia 
the  sole   of  the  foot.]     (Zool.)   Having  the 
two  main  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes  blended 
together. 

Syn-sep'al-OUS  (sin-s6p'al-iSs),  a.  [Pref. 
syn-  -i-  sepal. 1  (Bot.)  Having  united  sepals; 
gamosepalous. 

Syn-tac'tlc  (-tSk'ttk),    )  a.    [Cf .  Gr.  <Tvv 

Syn-tac'tlC-al  (-tl-kal),  )  raKTiKot  putting' 
together.  See  Syntax.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
syntax  ;  according  to  the  rules  of  syntax,  or 
construction.  —  Syn-tac'Uc-al-ly,  adv. 

Syn'tas  (sIn'tSks),  re.     [L.   syntaxis,  Gr. 
(Tui'Tafis,  fr.  <TvvTa.(T<Tei.v  to  put  together  in 
order  ;  tnv  with  -\-  raa-aeiv  to  put  in  or- 
der :  cf.  F.  syniaxe.    See  Syn-,  and  Tag-  Synpelmous  Foot 
TICS.]     1.  Connected  system  or  order;     of  aBird^^  7. // 
union  of  things ;    a  number  of  things 
joined  together;  organism.    lObs.'] 

They  owe  no  other  dependence  to  the  first 
than  what  is  common  to  the  whole  smitax  of 
beings.  Qlanvill. 

2.  That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  con- 
struction of  sentences ;  the  due  arrangement  of  words 
in  sentences  in  their  necessary  relations,  according  to 
established  usage  in  any  language. 

II  Syn-tax'ls  (-tSks'Is),  n.    Syntax.    [iS.]  B.  Jonson. 

Syn'te-re'siS  (sin'te-re'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  tnivrri- 
frjini  preservation,  fr.  avvrripcLv  to  preserve ;  otiV  with 
-j- Trjperf  to  guard.]     1.  (3/e(i.)  Prophylaxis.     [Oii.] 

2.  {Metaph.)  Conscience  viewed  as  the  internal  repos- 
itory of  the  laws  of  duty.  Whewell. 

Syn'te-ret'ic(-r5t'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  ot/i/tiiptitikos.]  {3Ied.) 
Preserving  health ;  prophylactic.     [06i.] 

Syn'te-ret'lcs  (-iks),  n.  {Med.)  That  department  of 
medicine  which  relates  to  the  preservation  of  health ; 
prophylaxis.     [Oi«J 

Syn-ther'mal  (sin-ther'mal),  a.  [Pref.  syn-  -f-  ther- 
mal.']   HavHig  the  same  degree  of  heat. 

Syn'the-sls  (sin'the-sls),  n. ;  pi.  Syntheses  (-sez). 
[L.,  a  mixture,  properly,  a  putting  together,  Gr.  (ruvBi- 
<ri5,  fr.  (TucTifleVai  to  place  or  put  together ;  tnJv  with  -\- 
riSevai  to  place.  See  Thesis.]  1.  Composition,  or  the 
putting  of  two  or  more  things  together,  as  in  compound- 
ing medicines. 

2.  (Chem.)  The  art  or  process  of  making  a  compound 
by  putting  the  ingredients  together,  as  contrasted  with 
analysis ,-  thus,  water  is  made  by  synthesis  from  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen ;  hence,  specifically,  the  building  up  of 
complex  compounds  by  special  reactions,  whereby  their 
component  radicals  are  so  grouped  that  the  resulting 
substances  are  identical  in  every  respect  with  the  natural 
articles  when  such  occur ;  thus,  artificial  alcohol,  urea, 
indigo  blue,  alizarin,  etc.,  are  made  by  synthesis. 

3,  {Logic)  The  combination  of  separate  elements  of 
thought  into  a  whole,  as  of  simple  into  complex  concep- 
tions, species  into  genera,  individual  propositions  into 
systems ;  —  the  opposite  of  analysis. 

Analysis  and  sj^nthesis,  though  commonly  treated  as  two 
different  methods,  are,  if  properly  understood,  only  the  two 
necessary  parts  of  the  same  method.  Each  is  the  relative  and 
correlative  of  the  other.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Syn'the-sist  (-stst),  n.  One  who  employs  synthesis, 
or  who  follows  synthetic  methods. 

Syn'the-slze  (-siz),  v.  t.  l.  To  combine  by  synthe- 
sis ;  to  unite. 

2.  To  produce  by  synthesis ;  as,  to  synthesize  albumin. 

Syn-tbet'lc  (sm-thgt'Ik),  I  a.    [Gr.  (Tui/eeToto!  :  cf.  F. 

Syn-thet'ic-al  (-I-kal),  )  synthetique.l  1-  Of  or 
pertaining  to  synthesis ;  consisting  in  synthesis  or  com- 
position ;  as,  the  synthetic  method  of  reasoning,  as  op- 
posed to  the  analytical. 

Philosophers  hasten  too  much  from  the  analytic  to  the  jsvii- 
<Ac(ic  method;  that  is,  ihey  draw  general  conclusions  from  too 
■mall  a  number  of  particular  observations  and  experiments. 

BoUnghTOke. 

2.  (Chem.)  Artificial.    Cf.  Synthesis,  2. 

3.  (Zool.)  Comprising  within  itself  structural  or  other 
characters  which  are  usually  found  only  in  two  or  more 
diverse  groups ;  —  said  of  species,  genera,  and  higher 
groups.    See  the  Note  under  Comprehensive,  3. 

Synthetic,  or  Synthetical,  language,  an  inflectional  lan- 
guage, or  one  characterized  by  grammatical  endings;  — 
opposed  to  analytic  language.  R.  Morris, 

Syn-thet'lc-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  synthetic  manner. 

Syn'the-tiae  (sin'the-tlz),  v.  i.  [Cf.  Gr.  ovvOeTiii- 
ffflai.]    To  combine ;  to  unite  in  regular  structure.    [i2.] 

Syn'tO-my  (-to-m^),  n.  [Gr.  avvTo/jiia,  fr.  avvreix.vei.v 
xo  cut  short ;  avv  with  -)-  Te/iveiu  to  cut.]  Brevity ;  con- 
ciseness.    [iJ.] 

Syn'tO-nln  (sTn'to-nIn),  re.  [Cf.  Gr.  avvTovos  stretched 
tight,  intense.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  proteid  substance 
(acid  albumin)  formed  from  the  albuminous  matter  of 
muscle  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids ;— formerly  called 
musculin.    See  Acid  albumin,  under  Albumin. 

Sy'pher-ing  (sl'fer-tng),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
(Carp.)  The  lapping  of  chamfered  edges  of  planks  to 
make  a  smooth  surface,  as  for  a  bulkhead. 

Syph'l-Ude  (sTf'T-lTd  or  -lid),  re.  [F.]  (Med.)  A  cu- 
taneous eruption  due  to  syphilis. 

Syph'1-lls  (-lis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Syphilus,  the  name  of 
a  shepherd  in  tlie  Latin  poem  of  Fracastoro,  "Syphilus, 


sive  Morbus  Gallicus,"  which  was  published  in  1530 ;  Gr. 
avi  hog,  swine  +  (|>t'Aos  dear,  loving.  The  term  was  in- 
troduced into  nosology  by  Sauvages.]  (Med.)  The  pox, 
or  venereal  disease  ;  a  chronic,  specific,  infectious  dis- 
ease, usually  communicated  by  sexual  intercourse  or  by 
hereditary  transmission,  and  occurring  in  three  stages 
known  as  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  syphilis.  See 
under  Peimary,  Secondary,  and  Tertiary. 

Syph'l-llt'ic  (sif't-llt'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  syphililique.'] 
(Med. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  syphilis ;  of  the  nature  of 
syphilis ;  affected  with  syphilis.  —  n.   A  syphilitic  patient. 

Syph'l-lit'ic-al-ly  (-ITt'I-kal-iy),  adv.  (Med.)  In  a 
syphilitic  manner  ;  with  venereal  disease. 

Syph'I-ll-2a'ti01l(-li-za'shuu),re.  (Med.)  Inoculation 
with  the  syphilitic  virus,  especially  when  employed  as 
a  preventive  measure,  like  vaccination. 

Syph'1-llze  (sif'I-liz),  V.  i.  (Med.)  To  inoculate  with 
syphilis. 

Syph'i-lo-denn  (-lo-derm),  re.  [See  Syphilis,  and 
Derm.]     (Med.)  A  cutaneous  affection  due  to  syphilis. 

Sypn'i-lO-der'ma-tOUS  (-der'ma-tus),  a.  (Med.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  cutaneous  manifestations  of  syphilis. 

Syph'i-loid  (sif'I-Ioid),  a.  iSyphilis-\-.oid.]  (Med.) 
Resembling  syphihs. 

SypM-lol'O-glst  (-151'6-jist),  re.  One  skilled  in  syph- 
ilology. 

SypM-lol'O-gT  (-j^),  n.  [Syphilis  -f-  -logy.J  That 
branch  of  medicine  which  treats  of  syphilis. 

Sy'phon  (si'f  5n),  re.     See  Siphon. 

Syr'a-CUSO  (sTr'a-kus),  n.    A  red  wine  of  Italy. 

Sy'ren  (si'rSn),  re.     See  Sirbn.     [iJ.] 

Syx'l-ac  (sIr'I-Sk),  a.  [L.  Syriacus,  ttom.  Syria:  cf. 
F.  syriaque.1  Of  or  pertaining  to  Syria,  or  its  language ; 
as,  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Pentateuch.  —  n.  The 
language  of  Syria ;  especially,  the  ancient  language  of 
that  country. 

Syr'1-a-cism  (sTr'i-a-sTz'm  or  si-ri'- ;  277),  re.  A  Syr- 
ian idiom  ;  a  Syrianism.  3IiUon. 

Syr'l-an(sTr'I-an),  a.  \Jj.Syrius:  cfF.  Syrien.l  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Syria  ;  Syriac.  —re.     A  native  of  Syria. 

Syr'1-an-ism  (-Iz'm),  n.  A  Syrian  idiom,  or  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  Syrian  language ;  a  Syriacism.        Foley. 

Sjr'l-asm  (-Sz'm),  n.  A  Syrian  idiom ;  a  Syrianism  ; 
a  Syriacism.  M.  Stuart. 

The  Scripture  Greek  is  observed  to  be  full  of  Syriasms  and 
Hebraisms.  Bp.  Warburton. 

Sy-rln'ga  (si-rin'g4),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  crvpiyf,  mJpiy- 
yos,  a  shepherd's  pipe,  tube.  Cf.  Syringe.]  (Bot.)  (a) 
A  genus  of  plants;  the  lilac.  (6)  The  mock  orange;. — 
popularly  so  called  because  its  stems  were  formerly  used 
as  pipestems. 

Syr'inge  (sIr'Tnj),  re.  [F.  seringue  (cf.  Pr.  siringua, 
Sp.  jeringa.  It.  sciringa,  scilinga),  fr.  Gr.  tri)piyf ,  crvpi.y- 
■yo?,  a  pipe  or  tube  ;  cf .  Skr.  svar  to  sound,  and  E.  swarm. 
Cf.  Syrinqa.]  a  kind  of  small  hand-pump  for  throwing 
a  stream  of  liquid,  or  for  purposes  of  aspiration.  It 
consists  of  a  small  cylindrical  barrel  and  piston,  or  a 
bulb  of  soft  but  elastic  material,  with  or  without  valves, 
and  with  a  nozzle  which  is  sometimes  at  the  end  of  a 
flexible  tube ;  — used  for  injecting  animal  bodies,  cleans- 
ing wounds,  etc. 

Garden  syringe.    See  under  Garden. 

Syr'inge,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Syrinokd  (-lujd) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Syringino  (-m-jTng).]  1.  To  inject  by  means 
of  a  syringe ;  as,  to  syringe  warm  water  into  a  vein. 

2.  To  wash  and  clean  by  injections  from  a  syringe. 

Sy-rln'ge-al  (si-rln'je-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  syrinx ;  as,  the  syringeal  muscle. 

Sy-rln'gln  (-jln),  re.  (Chem.)  A  glucoside  found  in 
the  bark  of  the  lUac  (Syringa)  and  extracted  as  a  white 
crystalline  substance  ;  —  formerly  called  also  lilacin. 

II  Sy-rln'gO-COB'le  (sI-rTn'g6-se'le),  re.  [Syrinx  -)-  Gr. 
KoiAo!  hollow.]  (Anat.)  The  central  canal  of  the  spinal 
cord.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

Sy-lln'gO-tome  (sl-rln'go-tom),  n.  [Cf.  F.  syrin- 
gotome.  See  Syringotomy.]  (Surg.  &  Anat.)  A  small 
blunt-pointed  bistoury,  —  used  in  syringotomy. 

Syr'In-gOt'O-my  (str'In-got'o-my  ;  277),  re.  [Gr. 
avpiy^  a  tube,  a  hollow  sore  +  rifiveiv  to  cut :  cf.  F. 
syringotomie.}  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  cutting  for 
anal  fistula. 

Syr'lns  (sir'Inks),  re.  ;  pi.  Syringes  (-In-j5z).  [NL., 
from  Gr.  aiipiy^  a  pipe.]  1.  {3Ius.)  A  wind  instrument 
made  of  reeds  tied  together ;  —  called  also  pandean  pipes. 

2.  (Anat.)  The  lower  larynx  in  birds. 

1!^°"  In  birds  there  are  two  larynges,  an  upper  or  true, 
but  voiceless,  larynx  in  the  usual  position  Behind  the 
tongue,  and  a  lower  one,  at  or  near  the  jvmction  of  the 
trachea  and  bronchi,  which  is  the  true  organ  of  the  voice. 

II  Syr'ma  (ser'ma),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  avpixa,  fr.  crvpeiv 
to  drag.]  (Class.  Antig.)  A  long  dress,  trailing  on  the 
floor,  worn  by  tragic  actorE  in  Greek  and  Roman  theaters. 

Syr'phl-an  (ser'ft-an),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  syrphus  flies.  —  re.     (Zool.)  A  syrphus  fly. 

Syr'phUS  lly'  (ser'fils  fli').  [NL.  Syrphus,  the  ge- 
neric name,  fr.  Gr.  ijvp(f>Q%,  o-e'pi|)os,  a  kind 
of  winged  insect.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of 
numerous  species  of  dipterous  flies  of  the 
genus  Syrphus  and  allied  genera.  They 
are  usually  bright-colored,  with  yellow 
bands,  and  hover  around  plants.  Tlie 
larvae  feed  upon  plant  lice,  and  are,  there- 
fore, very  beneficial  to  agriculture. 

Syrt  (sert),  re.     [L,  syrtis  a  sand 

bank  in  the  sea,  Gr.  avpris :  cf.  F. 

syrte.]    A  quicksand ;  a  bog.     [iJ.] 

Young. 

Syr'tlc  (ser'tTk),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  syrt ;  resembling  a  syrt, 
or  quicksand.     [.K.]  Ed.  Bev.    syrnhus  Fly  (.9m7'*T« 

II  Syr'tlS  (-tls),   re. ;  pi.    Syrtes    jmiuus).     a  Iinnfjo  : 
(-tez).    [See  Syrt.]    A  quicksand.         n    I.arva   devonring 
quenched  in  a  boggy  syrtis,  neither  sea    »"  Aphid.  Enlarged. 
Nor  pood  dry  land.  Milton. 


Syr'np  (sYr'fip),  «.,  Syr'up-y  (-J),  a.  [See  Sibup.] 
Same  as  Sirup,  Sirupy. 

II  Sys'sar-CO'siS  (sTs'sSr-ko'sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ma- 
aapKuxTK,  fr.  iTV(T<TapKovv  to  unite  by  flesh,  to  cover  over 
with  flesh  ;  trvv  with  -|-  aap^,  crap/cd;,  flesh.]  (Anat.)  The 
junction  of  bones  by  intervening  muscles. 

Sys-tal'tlc  (sTs-tSl'tik),  a.  [L.  syslalticus  drawing 
together,  Gr.  oto-toAtikos,  from  irvaTiXXeiv  to  draw  to- 
gether. Cf.  SusTALTic,  Systole.]  (Physiol.)  Capable 
of,  or  taking  place  by,  alternate  contraction  and  dilata- 
tion ;  as,  the  systaltic  action  of  the  heart. 

II  Sys'ta-Sis  (sIs'ta^sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ovo-too-i!,  fr. 
o-uviaTaaSa.!.  to  stand  together.  See  System.]  A  polit- 
ical union,  confederation,  or  league,     [if.]  Burke. 

Sys'tem  (sts'tSm),  n.  [L.  systema,  Gr.  <rva~niiJ.a,  fr. 
crwiffTac ai  to  place  together  ;  cnjv  with  +  larai/ai  to 
place  :  cf.  F.  systeme.  See  Stand.]  1.  An  assemblage  of 
objects  arranged  in  regular  subordination,  or  after  some 
distinct  method,  usually  logical  or  scientific  ;  a  complete 
whole  of  objects  related  by  some  common  law,  princi- 
ple, or  end  ;  a  complete  exhibition  of  essential  principles 
or  facts,  arranged  in  a  rational  dependence  or  connec- 
tion ;  a  regular  union  of  principles  or  parts  forming  one 
entire  thing ;  as,  a  system  of  philosophy ;  a  system  of 
government ;  a  system  of  divinity  ;  a  system  of  botany  or 
of  chemistry ;  a  military  system  ;  the  solar  system. 

The  best  way  to  learn  any  science,  is  to  begin  witli  a  regular 
systetjt,  or  a  short  and  plain  scheme  of  that  science  well  drawn 
up  into  a  narrow  compass.  /.  Watts. 

2.  Hence,  the  whole  scheme  of  created  things  regarded 
as  forming  one  complete  plan  or  whole ;  the  universe. 
"The  great  system  of  the  world."  Boyle. 

3.  Regular  method  or  order ;  formal  arrangement ; 
plan ;  as,  to  have  a  system  in  one's  business. 

4.  (Mus.)  The  collection  of  staves  which  form  a  full 
score.    See  Score,  n. 

6.  (Biol.)  An  assemblage  of  parts  or  organs,  either  in 
an  animal  or  plant,  essential  to  the  performance  of  some 
particular  function  or  functions  which  as  a  rule  are  of 
greater  complexity  than  those  manifested  by  a  single 
organ  ;  as,  the  capillary  system,  the  muscular  system, 
the  digestive  system,  etc. ;  hence,  the  whole  body  as  a 
functional  unity. 

6.  (Zool.)  One  of  the 
stellate  or  irregular 
clusters  of  intimately 
united  zooids  which  are 
imbedded  in,  or  scat- 
tered over,  the  surface 
of  the  common  tissue  of 
many  compound  ascid- 
ians. 


8S  Systems  of  Botryllus  Gouldi:. 
m  Mouth  of  a  Zooid  ;  c  Common 
Cloacal  Orifice  of  a  System 
Slightly  enlarged. 


Block  system.  Conserv- 
ative system,  etc.  See 
under  Block,  Conserv- 
ative, etc. 

Sys'tem-at'lc  (-St'Tk),       )  a.     [Gr.  trvo-njuaTiKo; :  cf. 

Sys'?Bm-at'iC-al  (-i-kal),  )  F.  systematigue.']  1.  Of 
or  perV  inlng  to  system  ;  consisting  in  system  ;  method- 
ical; formed  with  regular  connection  and  adaptation  ot 
subordmation  of  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  design 
of  the  whole ;  as,  a  systematic  arrangement  of  plaiits  or 
animals ;  a  systematic  course  of  study. 

Now  we  deal  much  in  essays,  and  unreasonably  despise  sys- 
tematical learning  ;  whereas  our  fathers  had  a  just  value  for 
regularity  and  systems.  /.  WaitSa 

A  representation  of  phenomena,  in  order  to  answer  the  pu> 
poses  of  science,  must  be  systematic.  Whewell. 

2.  Proceeding  according  to  system,  or  regular  method ; 
as,  a  systematic  writer ;  systematic  benevolence. 

3.  Pertaining  to  the  system  of  the  world  ;  cosmical. 
These  ends  may  be  called  cosmical,  or  systematical.    Boyle. 

4.  (Med.)  Affecting  successively  the  different  parts 
of  one  system  or  set  of  nervous  fibers ;  as,  systematic  de- 
generation. 

Systematic  theology.    See  under  Theology. 

Sys'tem-at'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  systematic  manner} 
methodically. 

Sys'tem-a-tlsm  (sTs'tSm-i-ttz'm),  «.  The  reductioa 
of  facts  or  principles  to  a  system.  Dunglison. 

Sys'tem-a-tlst  (-tTst),  re.  ';Cf.  F.  systfmaliste.}  1.  On© 
who  forms  a  system,  or  reduces  to  system. 

2.  One  who  adheres  to  a  system. 

Sys'tem-a-tl-za'tlon  (-tT-za'sliiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  systS- 
matisation.']    The  act  or  operation  of  systematizing. 

Sys'tem-a-tize  (sIs't5m-4-tiz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Systematized  (-tizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Systematizing 
(-tt'zTng).]  [Cf.  F.  systematiser.  Cf.  Systemize.]  To 
reduce  to  system  or  regular  method ;  to  arrange  method- 
ically ;  to  methodize ;  as,  to  systematize  a  collection  of 
plants  or  minerals ;  to  systematize  one's  work ;  to  sys- 
tematize one's  ideas. 

Diseases  were  healed,  and  buildings  erected,  before  medicine 
and  architecture  were  systematized  into  arts.  Han^. 

Sys'tem-a-ti''zer  (-ti'zer),  «.    One  who  systematizes. 

Aristotle  may  be  called  the  systematizer  of  his  master's  doc- 
trines. Harris. 

Sys'tem-a-tOl'0-gy  (-tSl'o-jJ),  re.  [Gr.  (Tvarrifna, 
<nio-r>)naTos,  system  -)-  -logy.'}  The  doctrine  of,  or  a. 
treatise  upon,  systems.  Dunglison. 

Sys-tem'lc  (sTs-tSm'Tk),  a.  1.  Ot  or  relating  to  a 
system  ;  common  to  a  system ;  as,  the  systemic  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

2.  (Anat.  &  Physiol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  general 
system,  or  the  body  as  a  whole ;  as,  systemic  death,  in 
distinction  from  local  death ;  si/.ilemic  circvilation,  in  dis- 
tinction from  pulmonic  circulation  ;  systemic  diseases. 

Systemic  death.    See  the  Note  under  Death,  re.,  1. 

Sys'tem-i-za'tlOH  (sIs'tSm-t-zii'shOn),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  systemizing  ;  systematization. 

Sys'tem-lze  (sTs'tSm-iz),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Sys- 

temized  (-Tzd) ;   p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Systeuizino  (-i'zTiiij).} 
[Cf.  Systematize.]  To  reduce  to  system ;  to  systematize^ 
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Sya'tem-l'zer  (sTs'tgm-I'zer),  n.  One  who  system- 
Izes,  or  reduces  to  system  ;  a  systematizer. 

Sys'tem-less,  a-     1.  Being  without  system. 

i.  (Nat.  Hist. )  Not  agreeing  with  some  artificial  sys- 
tem of  classification. 

3.  (Biol.)  Not  having  any  of  the  distinct  systems  or 
types  of  structure,  as  the  radiate,  articulate,  etc.,  char- 
acteristic of  organic  nature ;  as,  all  unicellular  organ- 
isms are  systemless. 

Sys'tO-le  (sis'to-le),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ctvo-toA^,  fr. 
(TV<rTe\\ei.v  to  contract ;  <tvv  with  +  areWeLV  to  set, 
place.]     1.  (Gram.)  The  shortening  of  a  long  syllable. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  contraction  of  the  heart  and  arter- 
ies by  which  the  blood  is  forced  onward  and  the  circu- 
lation kept  up  ;  —  correlative  to  diastole. 


Sys-tol'lc  (sis-t81'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  systole, 
or  contraction  ;  contracting ;  esp. ,  relating  to  the  systole 
of  the  heart ;  as,  systolic  murmur.  Dunglison. 

Sys'tyle  (sls'tri),  a.  [L.  syslylos,  Gr.  oTio-rvAot  with 
columns  standing  close  ;  <ruv  with  -f-  cttCAoj  a  column  ; 
cf.  F.  sy style.']  (Arch.)  Having  a  space  equal  to  two  di- 
ameters or  four  modules  between  two  columns  ;  —  said  of 
a  portico  or  building.  See  Intebcolcmniation.  —  re.  A 
systyle  temple  or  other  edifice. 

Syth  (sTth),  Sythe  (sith),  prep.,  adv.,  eonj.,  &  n.  See 
SrrH,  SiTHE.     [Obs.]  Chaucer.    Piers  Plowman. 

Sytbe  (sith),  n.     Scythe.     iObs.  or  iJ.] 

Sy-zyg'1-al  (si-zij'I-al),  a.     Pertaining  to  a  syzygy. 

Syz'y-gy  (slz'i-jj),  n. ;  pi.  Stzyqies  (-jiz).  [L.  syzy- 
gia  a  joining  together,  conjunction,  Gr.  avivyCa ;  avv 


with  -f-  feuywyai  to  join,  (vyov  yoke :  cf.  F.  sysygie. 
See  Yoke,  n.]  1.  (Aslron.)  The  point  of  an  orbit,  as  ol 
the  moon  or  a  planet,  at  which  it  is  in  conjunction  OP 
opposition ;  —  commonly  used  in  the  plural. 

2.  (Gr.  &  L.  Pros.)  The  coupUng  together  of  differ- 
ent feet ;  as,  in  Greek  verse,  an  iambic  syzygy, 

3.  (Zool.)  (a)  Any  one  of  the  segments  of  an  arm  of 
a  crinoid  composed  of  two  joints  so  closely  united  that 
the  line  of  union  is  obliterated  on  the  outer,  though  visi- 
ble on  the  inner,  side.  (6)  The  immovable  union  of  two 
joints  of  a  crinoidal  arm. 

Line  of  syzygles  (.Astron.),  the  straight  line  connecting 
the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the  moon  or  a  planet,  when  the 
latter  is  in  conjunction  or  opposition ;  —  used  chiefly  oi 
the  moon. 


T. 


T(te),  the  twentieth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
is  a  nonvocal  consonant.  With  the  letter  h  it  forms 
the  digraph  th,  which  has  two  distinct  sounds,  as  in  thin, 
then.  See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  262-264,  and  also 
§§  153,  156,  169,  172,  176,  178-180. 

The  letter  derives  its  name  and  form  from  the  Latin, 
the  form  of  the  Latin  letter  being  further  derived  through 
the  Greek  from  the  Phoenician.  The  ultimate  origin  is 
probably  Egyptian.  It  is  etymologically  most  nearly  re- 
lated to  d,  s,  th ;  as  in  tag,  duke ;  two,  duai,  L.  duo ; 
rejfin,  L.  re^na,  Gr.  prjTi'i^,  tent;  tense,  a.,  tenuous, 
^Ain ;  nosiril,  ttrill.     See  D,  S. 

T  bandage  (Surg,),  a  bandage  shaped  like  the  letter  T, 
and  used  principally  for  application  to  the  groin,  or  peri- 
neum. —  T  cart,  a  kind  oi  fashionable  two-seated  wagon 
for  pleasure  driving.  —  T  iron,  (a)  A  rod  with  a  short 
crosspiece  at  the  end,  —  used  as  a  hook.  (6)  Iron  in 
bars,  having  a  cross  section  formed  like  the  letter  T,  — 
used  in  structures.  —  T  rail,  a  kind  of  rail  for  railroad 
tracks,  having  no  flange  at  the  bottom  so  that  a  section 
resembles  the  letter  T. —  T  square,  a  ruler  having  a  cross- 
piece  or  head  at  one  end,  for  the  purpose  of  making  par- 
aDel  lines ;  —  so  called  from  its  shape.  It  is  laid  on  a 
drawing  board  and  guided  by  the  crosspiece,  which  is 
pressed  against  the  straight  edge  of  the  board.  Some- 
v:..ii.-i  ilie  iiead  is  arranged  to  be  set  at  different  angles. 
-  To  ».  T,  exacUy,  perfectly ;  as,  to  suit  to  a  T.   [Co/.oq.] 

'"'  (ra'>.,  ".  t.  "-'o  take.  lObs.  or  Scoi.]  Cursor  Mundi. 
'    '       ■     vhaucer  to  represent  a  peculiarity  of  the 

A  heap.     See  Tas.     \_Obs.']    Chaucer. 

I  ■■'..  ■  i.>;,  /•,  [Etymol.  uncertain.]  1.  The  flap  or 
.;t,:iifc;'  of  ;i  a\\^t:  fastened  v/ith  a  string  or  a  buckle. 

?y  A  tag.    S^e  Tag,  2. 

3.'  A  loop  for  palling  or  lifting  something. 

4.  A  border  of  lace  or  other  material,  worn  on  the 
inner  front  edge  of  ladies'  bonnets. 

5.  A  loose  pendent  part  of  a  lady's  garment ;  esp.,  one 
of  a  series  of  pendent  squares  forming  an  edge  or  border. 

Ta-bac'co(ta^b3k'k6),re.  Tobacco.  iObs7\  B.Jonson. 

II  Ta-ba'nus  (ta-ba'nus),  n.  [L.,  horsefly.]  (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  blood-sucking  flies,  including  the  horseflies. 

Tab'ard  (tSb'erd),  n.  [OF.  tabard,  tabart;  cf.  Sp. 
&  Pg.  tabardo.  It.  tabarro,  W. 
iabar,  LGr.  To/ttirapiof,  LL.  ta- 
bardum.']  A  sort  of  tunic  or 
mantle  formerly  worn  for  pro- 
tection from  the  weather.  When 
worn  over  the  armor  it  was 
commonly  emblazoned  witli  the 
arms  of  the  wearer,  and  from 
this  the  name  was  given  to  the 
garment  adopted  for  heralds. 
tSpelt  also  taberd.l 

In  a  tabard  he  [the  Plowman] 
TOde  upon  a  mare.  Chaucer. 

TaVard-er  (-er),ra.  1.  One 
■who  wears  a  tabard. 

2.  A  scholar  on  the  founda^ 
tion  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
England,  whose  original  dress 
was  a  tabard.  Nares. 

Tab'a-ret   (-a-rgt),  ra.      [Cf.  Tabard.    Kin?  Richard  HI. 
Tabby.]     A  stout  silk  having     ?-lbfrd^l'i."blarnTlith 
satin  stripes, — used  f or  f umi-     the  Royal  Arms. 
ture. 

TaVa-Sheer'  (tSb/a-sher'),  re.  [Per.  tabashlr  :  cf .  Skr. 
tvakkshlra,  tavakshira.']  A  concretion  in  the  joints  of 
the  bamboo,  which  consists  largely  or  chiefly  of  pure 
silica.  It  is  highly  valued  in  the  East  Indies  as  a  medi- 
cine for  the  cure  of  bilious  vomitmgs,  bloody  flux,  piles, 
and  various  other  diseases. 

TaVbl-net(tab'bi-ngt),re.  [Cf.  Tabby.]  A  fabric  like 
poplin,  with  a  watered  surface.     [Written  also  tabinet.'] 

Tab'by  (:bj?),  re.  /  pi.  Tabbies  (-bTz).  [F.  tabis  (cf . 
It.  tabi,  Sp.  &  Pg.  tabi,  LL.  altabi),  fr.  Ar.  'atiabi, 
properly  the  name  of  a  quarter  of  Bagdad  where  it  was 
made,  the  quarter  being  named  from  prince  Attab,  great 
grandson  of  Omeyya.  Cf.  Tobine.]  1.  A  kind  of  waved 
silk,  usually  called  watered  silk,  manufactured  like  taf- 
feta, but  thicker  and  stronger.  The  watering  is  given  to 
it  by  calendering. 

2.  A  mixture  of  lime  with  shells,  gravel,  or  stones,  in 
equal  proportions,  with  an  equal  proportion  of  water. 
When  dry,  this  becomes  as  hard  as  rock.  Weale. 

3.  A  brindled  cat ;  hence,  popularly,  any  cat. 


4.  An  old  maid  or  gossip.     [CoWog.]  Byron 

Tabljy  (tSl/by ),  a.  1.  Having  a  wavy  or  watered  ap- 
pearance ;  as,  a  tabby  waistcoat.  Pepys. 

2.  Brindled  ;  diversified  in  color ;  as,  a  tabby  cat. 

Tabby  moth  (Zool.),  the  grease  moth.  See  under  Grease. 

TabTjy,  v.  t.  [img.  &p.  p.  Tabbieo  (-bid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Tabbyino  (-bi-ing).]  To  water,  or  cause  to  look 
wavy,  by  the  process  of  calendering ;  to  calender  ;  as,  to 
tubby  silk,  mohair,  ribbon,  etc. 

Tab'e-lac'tlon  (tSb'e-fSk'shiin),  re.  [See  Tabefy.]  A 
wasting  away ;  a  gradual  losing  of  flesh  by  disease. 

TaVe-fy  (tjb'e-fi),  v.t.  limp.  &j>.  p.  Tabefied  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tabefyino  (-fi'mg).]  [L.  tabere  to 
waste  away  -{-  -fy  :  cf.  L.  tabe/acere  to  melt.]  To  cause 
to  waste  gradually  ;  to  emaciate.     [iJ.]  Harvey. 

Ta-bel1ion  (ta-bSl'yfin),  n.  [L.  iabellio,  fr.  tabella  a 
tablet,  a  writing,  document,  dim.  of  tabula  a  board :  cf . 
F.  tabellion.  See  Table.]  A  secretary  or  notary  under 
the  Roman  empire ;  also,  a  similar  officer  in  France  dur- 
ing the  old  monarchy. 

Ta'ber  (ta'ber),  t).  t.     SameasTABOE.    Nahum  ii.  7. 

Tab'erd  (tSb'erd),  re.     See  Tabard. 

Tab'er-na-Cle  (tSb'er-na-k'l ;  277),  re.     [F.,  fr.  L.  ta- 

bernaculum,  dim.  of  taberna  hut.    See  Tavern.]    1.  A 

slightly  built  or  temporary  habitation  ;  especially,  a  tent. 

Dwelling  in  tabernacles  with  Isaac  and  Jacob.    Heb.  si.  9. 

Orange  trees  planted  in  the  ground,  and  secured  in  winter 
w^th  a  wooden  tabernacle  and  stoves.  Evelyn. 

2.  (Jewish  Anliq.)  A  portable  structure  of  wooden 
framework  covered  with  curtains,  which  was  carried 
through  the  wilderness  in  the  Israelitish  exodus,  as  a 
place  of  sacrifice  and  worship.  Ex.  xxvi. 

3.  Hence,  the  Jewish  temple ;  sometimes,  any  other 
place  for  worship.  Acts  xv.  16. 

4.  Figuratively :  The  human  body,  as  the  temporary 
abode  of  the  souL 

Shortly  I  must  put  off  this  my  tahemacle.     2  Pet.  i.  14. 

5.  Any  small  cell,  or  like  place,  in  which  some  holy 
or  precious  thing  was  deposited  or  kept.    Specifically :  — 

(a)  The  ornamental  receptacle  for  the  pyx,  or  for  the 
consecrated  elements,  whether  a  part  of  a  building  or 
movable. 

(b)  A  niche  for  the  image  of  a  saint,  or  for  any  sacred 
painting  or  sculpture. 

(c)  Hence,  a  work  of  art  of  sacred  subject,  having  a 
partially  architectural  character,  as  a  solid  frame  resting 
on  a  bracket,  or  the  like. 

(d)  A  triptych  for  sacred  imagery. 

(e)  A  seat  or  stall  in  a  choir,  with  its  canopy. 

6.  (Naut.)  A  boxlike  step  for  a  mast  with  the  after 
side  open,  so  that  the  mast  can  be  lowered  to  pass  under 
bridges,  etc. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Jewish  Antiq.),  one  of  the  three 
principal  festivals  of  the  Jews,  lasting  seven  days,  dur- 
ing which  the  people  dwelt  in  booths  formed  of  the 
boughs  of  trees,  in  commemoration  of  the  habitation  of 
their  ancestors  in  similar  dwellings  during  their  pilgrim- 
age in  the  wilderness.  —  Tabernacle  work,  rich  canopy 
work  like  that  over  the  head  of  niches,  used  over  seats 
or  stalls,  or  over  sepulchral  monuments.     Ox/.  Gloss. 

Tab'er-na-cle,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tabernacled 
(-k'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tabehnaclino  (-klTng).]  To 
dwell  or  reside  for  a  time  ;  to  be  temporarily  housed. 

He  assumed  our  nature,  and  tabernacled  among  us  in  the 
flesh.  Dr.  J.  Scott. 

Tab'er-nac'n-Iar  (-nSk'u-ler),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  tabernacle,  especially  the  Jewish  tabernacle. 

2.  Formed  in  latticework ;  latticed.  T.  Warton. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  huts  or  booths ;  hence,  common  ; 
low.     "  Horribly  tabernacular,"  De  Quincey. 

II  Ta'bes  (ta'bez),  «.  [L.,  a  wasting  disease.]  (Med.) 
Progressive  emaciation  of  the  body,  accompanied  with 
hectic  fever,  with  no  well-marked  local  symptoms. 

II  Tabes  dorsalis  (d8r-sa'lTs)  [NL.,  tabes  of  the  back], 
locomotor  ataxia ;  —  sometimes  called  simply  tabes.  — 
II  Tabes  mesenteriea  (mes'gn-ter''i-ka)  [NL.,  mesenteric 
tabes],  a  wasting  disease  of  cliildhood  characterized  by 
chronic  infiammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
mesentery,  attended  with  caseous  degeneration. 

Ta-bes'cent  (ta-bes'sent),  a.  [L.  tabescens  wasting, 
p.  pr.  of  labescere."]    Withering,  or  wasting  away. 

Ta-bet'lC  (ta-bStlk),  a.  (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
tabes ;  of  the  nature  of  tabes  ;  affected  with  tabes ; 
tabid.  ^  re.    One  affected  with  tabes. 


Tab'ld  (tSbId),  a.  SJj.  tabidus:  ci.'E.  tahide.  See 
Tabes.]     (Med.)  Affected  by  tabes  ;  tabetic. 

In  tabid  persons,  milk  is  the  best  restorative.    ArbuthnoU 

—  Tab'ld-ly,  adv.  —  Tab'ld-ness,  re. 

Ta-blf'ic  (ta-bif'ik),  1  a.      [Tabes  +  L.  facere    to 

Ta-blt'ic-al  (-T-kal),  (  make.]  (Med.)  Producing 
tabes  ;  wasting  ;  tabei'yiug. 

Tab'1-net  (tab'T-ngt),  n.     See  Tabbinet.     Thackeray. 

Tab'la-ture  (-la-tiir  ;  135),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tablature  an- 
cient mode  of  musical  notation.  See  Table.]  1.  (Paint.) 
A  painting  on  a  wall  or  ceiling  ;  a  single  piece  compre- 
hended in  one  view,  and  formed  according  to  one  design ; 
hence,  a  picture  in  generaL  Shaftesbury. 

2.  (Mus.)  An  ancient  mode  of  indicating  musical 
sounds  by  letters  and  other  signs  instead  of  by  notes.   , 

The  chimes  of  bells  are  so  rarely  managed  that  I  went  up  to 
that  of  Sir  Nicholas,  where  I  found  who  played  all  sorts  ol  com- 
positions from  the  tablature  before  him  as  il  he  had  fingered  an 
organ.  Erelyn. 

3.  (Anat.)  Division  into  plates  or  tables  with  inter- 
vening spaces  ;  as,  the  tablature  of  the  cranial  bones. 

Ta'ble  (ta'b'l),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  tabula  a  board,  tablet, 
a  painting.  Cf.  Tabular,  Taffbail,  Tavern.]  1.  A 
smooth,  flat  surface,  like  the  side  of  a  board  ;  a  thin, 
flat,  smooth  piece  of  anything  ;  a  slab. 

A  bagnio  paved  with  fair  tables  of  marble.      Sandys. 

2.  A  thin,  flat  piece  of  wood,  stone,  metal,  or  other 
material,  on  which  anything  is  cut,  traced,  written, 
or  painted  ;  a  tablet ;  pi.  a  memorandum  book.  "  The 
names  .  .  .  written  on  his  to5to. "  Chaucer. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone 

like  unto  the  first,  and  I  will  write  upon  these  tables  the  words 

that  were  in  the  first  tables,  which  thou  brakest.    Ex.  xxxiv.  1. 

And  stand  there  with  your  tables  to  glean 

The  golden  sentences.  Beau,  ft  Fl. 

3.  Any  smooth,  flat  surface  upon  which  an  inscription, 
a  drawing,  or  the  like,  may  be  produced.  "  Painted  in  a 
table  plain."  Spenser. 

The  opposite  walls  are  painted  by  Rubens,  which,  with  that 
other  of  the  Infanta  taking  leave  of  Don  Philip,  is  a  most  in- 
comparable table.  Evelyn. 

St.  Antony  has  a  table  that  hangs  up  to  him  from  a  poor 
peasant.  .  Addison. 

4.  Hence,  in  a  great  variety  of  applications :  A  con- 
densed statement  which  may  be  comprehended  by  the 
eye  in  a  single  view ;  a  methodical  or  systematic  synop- 
sis ;  the  presentation  of  many  items  or  particulars  in  ona 
group  ;  a  scheme  ;  a  schedule.     Speciflcally  ;  — 

(a)  (Bibliog.)  A  view  of  the  contents  of  a  work;  a 
statement  of  the  principal  topics  discussed  ;  an  index ; 
a  syllabus  ;  a  synopsis ;  as,  a  table  of  contents. 

(b)  (Chem.)  A  list  of  substances  and  their  properties ; 
especially,  a  list  of  the  elementary  substances  with  their 
atomic  weights,  densities,  symbols,  etc. 

(c)  (MatJi.)  Any  collection  and  arrangement  in  a  con- 
densed form  of  many  particulars  or  values,  for  ready 
reference,  as  of  weights,  measures,  currency,  specific 
gravities,  etc.  ;  also,  a  series  of  numbers  following  some 
law,  and  expressing  particular  values  corresponding  to 
certain  other  numbers  on  which  they  depend,  and  by 
means  of  which  they  are  taken  out  for  use  in  computa- 
tions ;  as,  tables  of  logarithms,  sines,  tangents,  squares, 
cubes,  etc.  ;  annuity  tables ;  interest  tables ;  astronom- 
ical tables,  etc. 

(d)  (Palmistry)  The  arrangement  or  disposition  of  the 
lines  which  appear  on  the  inside  of  the  hand. 

Mistress  of  a  fairer  table 

Hath  not  history  nor  fable.  B.  Jonson 

5.  An  article  of  furniture,  consisting  of  a  flat  slab, 
board,  or  the  like,  having  a  smooth  surface,  fixed  hori- 
zontally on  legs,  and  used  for  a  great  variety  of  pur- 
poses, as  in  eating,  writing,  or  working. 

We  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat.  Shak 

The  nymph  the  table  spread.  Pope. 

6.  Hence,  food  placed  on  a  table  to  be  partaken  of  j 
fare  ;  entertainment ;  as,  to  set  a  good  table. 

7.  The  company  assembled  round  a  table. 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.       SnaJc. 

8.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  two,  external  and  internal,  lay- 
ers of  compact  bone,  separated  by  diploe,  in  the  walls  of 
the  cranium. 

9.  (Arch.)  A  stringcourse  which  includes  an  offset; 
esp.,  a  band  of  stone,  or  the  like,  set  where  an  offset  ia 
required,  so  as  to  make  it  decorative.  See  Water  table. 
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10.  (Games)  (a)  The  board  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
which  backgammon  and  draughts  are  played.  (6)  One 
of  the  divisions  of  a  backgammon  board  ;  as,  to  play  into 
the  right-hand  table,  (c)  pi.  The  games  of  backgammon 
and  of  draughts.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice. 

That,  when  he  plays  at  tables^  chides  the  dice.       Shak. 

11.  {Glass  3Ianuf.)  A  circular  plate  of  crown  glass. 

■  A  circular  plate  or  table  of  about  fire  feet  diameter  weighs  on 
an  average  nine  pounds.  lire. 

12.  {Jewelry)  The  upper  flat  surface  of  a  diamond  or 
other  precious  stone,  the  sides  of  which  are  cut  in  angles. 

13.  {Persp.)  A  plane  surface,  supposed  to  be  transpar- 
ent and  perpendicular  to  the  horizon ;  —  called  also  per- 
spective plane. 

14.  {Mack.)  The  part  of  a  machme  tool  on  which  the 
work  rests  and  is  fastened. 

Bench  tabl&,  Card  table.  Communion  Table,  Lord's  Table, 
etc.  See  under  Bench,  Card,  etc.  —  Raiaed  table  (Arch. 
&  Sculp.),  a  raised  or  projecting  member  of  a  flat  sur- 
face, large  in  proportion  to  the  projection,  and  usually 
rectangular,  —  especially  intended  to  receive  an  inscrip- 
tion or  the  like.  —  Roller  table  (Horology),  a  flat  disk  on 
the  arbor  of  the  balance  of  a  watch,  holding  the  jewel 
which  rolls  in  and  out  of  the  fork  at  the  end  of  the  lever 
of  the  escapement.  —  Round  table.  See  Dictionary  of 
Noted  Names  in  Fiction.  —  Table  anvil,  a  small  anvil 
to  be  fastened  to  a  table  for  use  in  making  shght 
repairs.  —  Table  base.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Water  table. 
—  Table  bed,  a  bed  in  the  form  of  a  table.  —  Table  beer, 
beer  for  the  table,  or  for  common  use ;  small  beer.  — 
Table  bell,  a  small  bell  to  be  used  at  table  for  calling  serv- 
ants. —  Table  cover,  a  cloth  for  coveruig  a  table,  espe- 
cially at  other  than  mealtimes.  —  Table  diamond,  a  thm 
diamond  cut  with  a  flat  upper  surface. — Table  linen, 
linen  tablecloths,  napkins,  and  the  like.  —  Table  money 
(Mil.  or  Naut. ),  an  allowance  sometimes  made  to  officers 
over  and  above  their  pay,  for  table  expenses.  —  Table 
rent  (0.  Eng.  Law),  rent  paid  to  a  bishop  or  religious, 
reserved  or  appropriated  to  his  table  or  housekeeping. 
Bun-ill.— Ta,ble  shore  (Naut.),  a  low,  level  shore.  —  Table 
talk,  conversation  at  table,  or  at  meals.  —  Table  talker, 
one  who  talks  at  table.  —  Table  tipping.  Table  turning, 
certain  movements  of  tables,  etc.,  attributed  by  some  to 
the  agency  of  departed  spirits,  and  by  others  to  the  de- 
velopment of  latent  vital  or  spiritual  forces,  but  more 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  muscular  force  of  persons  in 
connection  with  the  objects  moved,  or  to  physical  force 
applied  otherwise.  —  Tables  of  a  girder  or  chord  (En- 
gin.),  the  upper  and  lower  horizontal  members. —To  lay 
on  the  table,  in  parliamentary  usage,  to  lay,  as  a  report, 
motion,  etc.,  on  the  table  of  the  presiding  officer,  —that 
is,  to  postpone  the  consideration  of,  by  a  vote.  —  To 
serve  tables  (/Script.),  to  provide  for  the  poor,  or  to  dis- 
tribute provisions  for  their  wants.  Acts  vi.  2.  —  To  turn 
the  tables,  to  change  the  condition  or  fortune  of  con- 
tending parties ;  —  a  metaphorical  expression  taken  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  gammg.  —  Twelve  tables 
(Mom.  Antiq.),  a  celebrated  body  of  Roman  laws,  framed 
by  decemvirs  appointed  450  years  before  Christ,  on  tlie 
return  of  deputies  or  commissioners  who  had  been  sent 
to  Greece  to  examine  into  foreign  laws  and  institutions. 
They  consisted  partly  of  laws  transcribed  from  the  insti- 
tutions of  other  nations,  partly  of  such  as  were  altered 
and  accommodated  to  the  manners  of  the  Romans,  partly 
of  new  provisions,  and  mainly,  perhaps,  of  laws  and 
usages  under  their  ancient  kings.    Burrill. 

Taa)le  (ta'b'l),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Tabied  (ta'b'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tabling  (-bllng).]  1.  To  form  into  a 
table  or  catalogue ;  to  tabulate ;  as,  to  table  fines. 

2.  To  delineate,  as  on  a  table ;  to  represent,  as  in  a 
picture.    [06s.] 

Tabled  and  pictured  in  the  chambers  of  meditation.    Bacon. 

3.  To  supply  with  food ;  to  feed.     [0J«.]  Milton. 

4.  {Carp.)  To  insert,  as  one  piece  of  timber  into 
another,  by  alternate  scores  or  projections  from  the 
middle,  to  prevent  slipping ;  to  scarf. 

5.  To  lay  or  place  on  a  table,  as  money.  Carlyle. 

6.  In  parliamentary  usage,  to  lay  on  the  table;  to 
postpone,  by  a  formal  vote,  the  consideration  of  (a  bill, 
motion,  or  the  like)  till  called  for,  or  indefinitely. 

7.  To  enter  upon  the  docket ;  as,  to  table  charges 
against  some  one. 

8.  {Naut.)  To  make  broad  hems  in  the  skirts  and  hot-' 
toms  of  (sails)  in  order  to  strengthen  them  in  the  part 
attached  to  the  boltrope. 

Tatle,  V.  i.  To  live  at  the  table  of  another ;  to  board ; 
to  eat.  [Ote.]  "  He  .  .  .  was  driven  from  the  society 
of  men  to  table  with  the  beasts."  South. 

II  Ta'Weau'  (ta'blo';  E.  tSb'lo';  277),  n.  ;  pi.  Ta- 
bleaux (ta'blo' ;  B.  tSVloz').  [F.,  dim.  fr.  L.  tabula  a 
painting.  See  Table.]  1.  A  striking  and  vivid  repre- 
sentation ;  a  picture. 

2.  A  representation  of  some  scene  by  means  of  persons 
grouped  in  the  proper  manner,  placed  in  appropriate 
postures,  and  remaining  silent  and  motionless. 

II  Ta'bleau'  vi'vant'  (ta'blo'  ve'viiN') ;  pi.  Tableaux 
vrvANTs  (ve'vaN').    [F.]    Same  as  Tableau,  n.,  2. 

Tallle-bOOlC'  (ta'b'l-bSSk'),  n.  A  tablet ;  a  notebook. 
Put  into  your  iablebook  whatever  you  judge  worthy.    Dryden. 

Ta'ble-ClOth'  (-klSth' ;  115),  n.  A  cloth  for  covering 
a  table,  especially  one  with  which  a  table  is  covered  be- 
fore the  dishes,  etc.,  are  set  on  for  meals. 

II  Tatle  d'hote'  (ta'bl'  dof ) ;  pi.  Tables  d'h8te  (ta'- 
bl').  [F.,  literally,  table  of  the  landlord.]  A  common 
table  for  guests  at  a  hotel ;  an  ordinary. 

TaTile-land'  (ta'b'1-lSnd'),  n.  A  broad,  level,  ele- 
vated area  of  land ;  a  plateau. 

The  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled. 
Are  close  upon  tne  shininf?  table-lands 
To  which  our  God  himself  is  moon  and  bun.    Tennyson. 

Ta'ble-man  (-mSn),  n. ;  pi.  Tablemen  (-mSn).  A 
man  at  draughts ;  a  piece  used  in  playing  games  at  tables. 
See  Table,  re.,  10.     [£.]  Bacon. 

Ta'ble-ment  (-ment),  n.    {Arch.)  A  table.     [Ote.] 

Tablements  and  chapters  of  pillars.         Holland. 

TaTjler  (ta'bler),  re.    1.  One  who  boards.     [Ois.] 

2.  One  who  boards  others  for  hire.    lObs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Ta'ble-8pOon'(ta'b'l-spoc>n'),7i.  A  spoon  of  the  largest 


size  commonly  used  at  the  table ;  —  distinguished  from 
teaspoon,  dessert  spaon,  etc. 

Ta'ble-spoon'ful  (ta'b'l-spoon'ful),  n.  ;  pi.  Table- 
SPOONPULS  (-fulz).  As  much  as  a  tablespoon  will  hold ; 
enough  to  fill  a  tablespoon.  It  is  usually  reckoned  as 
one  half  of  a  fluid  ounce,  or  four  fluid  drams. 

Tablet  (tSb'lSt),  n.  [F.  tablette,  dim.  of  table.  See 
Table.]     1.  A  small  table  or  flat  surface. 

2.  A  flat  piece  of  any  material  on  which  to  write, 
paint,  draw,  or  engrave ;  also,  such  a  piece  containing  an 
inscription  or  a  picture. 

3.  Hence,  a  small  picture ;  a  miniature.     [Ofts.] 

4.  pi.  A  kind  of  pocket  memorandum  book. 

B.  A  flattish  cake  or  piece  ;  as,  tablets  of  arsenic  were 
formerly  worn  as  a  preservative  against  the  plague. 

6.  {Pharm.)  A  solid  kind  of  electuary  or  confection, 
commonly  made  of  dry  ingredients  with  sugar,  and  usu- 
ally formed  into  little  flat  squares  ;  —  called  also  lozenge, 
and  troche,  especially  when  of  a  round  or  rounded  form . 

Ta'ble-ware'  (ta'b'l-wSr'),  n.  Ware,  or  articles  col- 
lectively, for  table  use. 

Ta'bling  (ta'bling),  n.  1.  A  forming  into  tables ;  a 
setting  down  in  order. 

2.  {Carp.)  The  letting  of  one  timber  into  another  by 
alternate  scores  or  projections,  as  in  shipbuilding. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  broad  hem  on  the  edge  of  a  sail.    Totten. 

4.  Board;  support.    [06^.]   Terence  in  English  {16li). 

5.  Act  of  playing  at  tables.  See  Table,  n. ,  10.  [Obs.] 
Tabling  house,  a  gambling  house.  [Obs.]  Norihbrooke. 
Ta-bOO'  (ta-bob'),  n.  A  total  prohibition  of  inter- 
course with,  use  of,  or  approach  to,  a  given  person  or 
thing  under  pain  of  death,  —  an  interdict  of  religious 
origin  and  authority,  formerly  common  in  the  islands 
of  Polynesia ;  interdiction.     ['W ritten  also  tabu."] 

Ta-bOO',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tabooed  (ta-bood') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tabooing.]  To  put  under  taboo ;  to  for- 
bid, or  to  forbid  the  use  of  ;  to  interdict  approach  to,  or 
use  of  ;  as,  to  taboo  the  ground  set  apart  as  a  sanctuary 
for  criminals.     [Written  also  tabu.~\ 

Ta'bor  (ta'ber),  re.  [OF.  tabor,  labour,  F.  tambour; 
cf.  Pr.  tabor,  tanbor,  Sp.  &  Pg.  tambor,  atambor.  It. 
iamburo;  all  fr.  Ar.  &  Per.  tambur  a  kind  of  lute,  or 
guitar,  or  Per.  tabir  a  drum.  Cf.  Tabouret,  Tambour.] 
{Mus.)  A  small  drum  used  as  an  accompaniment  to  a 
pipe  or  fife,  both  being  played  by  the  same  person.  [Wi'it- 
ten  also  labour,  and  tefcen] 

Ta'bor,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tabored  (ta'berd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Taborlng.]  [Cf.  OF.  laborer.']  [Written  also 
labour."]     1.  To  play  on  a  tabor,  or  little  drum. 

2.  To  strike  lightly  and  frequently. 

Ta'bor,  V.  t.    To  make  (a  sound)  with  a  tabor. 

Ta'bor-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  plays  on  the  tabor.  Shak. 

Tab'0-ret  (tab'o-rSt),  n.  [Dim.  of  tabor.  Cf.  Tabret.] 
{Mus.)  A  small  tabor.     [Written  also  tabouret.] 

TaVo-rlne  (-ren),  n.  [OF.  tabourin,  F.  tambourin. 
See  Tabob,  and  cf.  Tambourine.]  {Mus.)  A  small,  shal- 
low drum ;  a  tabor. 

Ta'bor-ite  (ta'ber-it),  re.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  cer- 
tain Bohemian  reformers  who  suffered  persecution  in  the 
fifteenth  century;  —  so  called  from  Tabor,  a  hill  or  fortress 
where  they  encamped  during  a  part  of  their  struggles. 

Ta'bour  (ta'ber),  n.  &  v.     See  Tabor. 

Tab'OU-ret  (tab'oo-rgt ;  277),  n.  [F.,  dim.  of  OF.  ta- 
bor, labour,  drum.    See  Tabor.]     1.  Same  as  Taboret. 

2.  A  seat  without  arms  or  back,  cushioned  and  stuffed  ; 
a  high  stool ;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  drum. 

3.  An  embroidery  frame.  Knight. 

Right  of  the  tabouret,  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  a  tab- 
ouret in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  formerly  granted 
to  certain  ladies  of  high  rank  at  the  French  court. 

Tab'rere  (tSb'rer),  re.     A  taborer.     [Obs.]     Spenser. 
Tab'ret  (tab'ret),  re.     A  taboret.  Young. 

Ta-bu'  (ta-bob'),  re.  &  v.    See  Taboo. 
IITab'u-la    (tSb'ia-la),   re./  pi.   Tabula  (-le).    [L.] 

1.  A  table  ;  a  tablet. 

2.  {Zg'dl.)  One  of  the  transverse  plates  found  in  the 
calicles  of  certain  corals  and  hydroids. 

Tabula  rasa  (ra'sa)  [L.],  a  smoothed  tablet ;  hence, 
figuratively,  the  mind  in  its  earliest  state,  before  receiv- 
ing impressions  from  without ;  —  a  term  used  by  Hobbes, 
Locke,  and  others,  in  maintaining  a  theory  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas. 

Tab'u-lar  (-ier),  a.  [L.  tabularis,  fr.  tabula  a  board, 
table.  See  Table.]  Having  the  form  of ,  or  pertaining  to, 
a  table  (in  any  of  the  uses  of  the  word).     Specifically :  — 

(a)  Having  a  flat  surface  ;  as,  a  tabular  rock. 

(b)  Formed  into  a  succession  of  flakes  ;  laminated. 

Nodules  .  .  .  that  are  tabular  and  plated.     Woodward. 

c)  Set  in  squares.     [R.]  _  Johnson. 

d)  Arranged  in  a  schedule ;  as,  tabular  statistics. 

e)  Derived  from,  or  computed  by,  the  use  of  tables ; 
as,  tabular  right  ascension. 

Tabular  dllEereace  {Math.),  the  difference  between  two 
consecutive  numbers  in  a  table,  sometimes  printed  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  table.  —  Tabular  spar  (Min.),  woUas- 
tonite. 

Tab'U-lar-1-za'tion  (-t-za'shiin),  re.  The  act  of  tabu- 
larizing,  or  the  state  of  being  tabularized  ;  formation  into 
tables ;  tabulation. 

Tab'u-lar-lze  (tSb'ii-ler-Tz),  v.  t.  [imp.&p.  p.  Tab- 
ularized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tabularizing  (-T'zing).] 
To  tabulate. 

II  Tab'U-la'ta  (-la'tA),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  tabulntus 
floored.]  {Zool.j  An  artificial  group  of  stony  corals  in- 
cluding those  winch  have  transverse  septa  in  the  calicles. 
The  genera  Pocillopora  and  Favosites  are  examples. 

Tab'u-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tabulated 
(-la' ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tabulating.]  [L.  tabula  a  ta- 
ble. See  Tabular.]  1.  To  form  into  a  table  or  tables ; 
to  reduce  to  tables  or  synopses. 

A  nhiloBophy  is  not  worth  the  having,  unless  its  rcinltB  may 
be  tabulated,  and  put  in  figures. 


/.  Taylor. 


2.  To  shape  with  a  flat  surface. 


Tab'U-la'tlon  (tSb'ii-la'shvin),  re.     The  act  of  forming 

into  a  table  or  tables  ;  as,  the  tabulation  of  statistios. 

Tac  (tak),  re.  [Cf.  Tack,  re.,  4.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A 
kind  of  customary  payment  by  a  tenant ;  —  a  word  used 
in  old  records.  Cowell.    Burrill. 

Tac'a-ma-liac'  (tSk'a-ma-hak'),  Ire.     1.  A  bitter  bal- 

Tac'a-ma-ha'oa  (-ha'ka),  )       samic  resin    ob- 

tained from  tropical  American  trees  of  the  genus  Ela- 
phrium  {E.  lomentosum  and  E.  Tucamahaca),  and  also 
from  East  Indian  trees  of  the  genus  Calophylium  ;  alflo, 
the  resinous  exudation  of  the  balsam  poplar. 

2.  {Bot.)  Any  tree  yielding  tacamahac  resin  ;  espe- 
cially, in  North  America,  the  balsam  poplar,  or  balm  of 
Gilead  {Populus  balsamifera). 

Ta-caud'  (ta-kad' ;  F.  ta'ko'),  re.  [Cf.  F.  tacaud.  See 
TOMCOD.]  (.Zoo/.)  The  bib,  or  whiting  pout.  [Prov.Eng.] 

Tace  (tas),  re.  The  cross,  or  crutch,  of  St.  Anthony. 
See  Illust.  (6),  under  Cross,  re.  Mollett. 

Tace,  re.     See  Tasse.  Fairholt. 

11  Ta'cet  (ta'sSt),  V.  impers.  [L.,  it  is  silent,  3d  pers. 
pr.  of  tacere  to  be  silent.]  {Mus.)  It  is  silent ;  —  a  direc- 
tion for  a  vocal  or  instrumental  part  to  be  silent  during 
a  whole  movement. 

Tache  (tSch),  re.  [See  Tack  a  kind  of  nail.]  Some- 
thing used  for  taking  hold  or  holding ;  a  catch  ;  a  loop  ; 
a  button.     [Obs.]  Ex.  xxvi.  6. 

Tache,  re.  [F.  tacA«  spot.  See  Techy.]  A  spot,  stain, 
or  blemish.     [Obs.]  Warner, 

Tach-hy'drite  (tSk-hi'drIt),  re.  [Gr.  Taxv?  quick  + 
vJKip  water.  So  named  from  its  ready  deliquescence.] 
{Min.)  A  hydrous  chloride  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
occurring  in  yellowish  masses  which  rapidly  deliquesce 
upon  exposure.  It  is  found  in  the  salt  mines  at  Stassfurt. 

II  Tach'1-na  (tSk'I-na),  re.  /  pi.  Tacking  (-ne).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Taxiras,  for  ra^vs  swift.]  ^     ^^^      ^ 

{Zool.)    Any  one  of    numerous  ^    '™-     ' 

species  of  Diptera  belonging  to 
Tachina  and  allied  genera.  Their 
larvae  are  external  parasites  of 
other  insects. 

Ta-ohom'e-ter  (ta-kom'e-ter), 
re.     [Gr.  Taxo!  swiftness,  speed 
(fr.  TttYv;  quick)  -|-  -meter :  cf . 
F.  tachometre.]    An  instrument  Tachma Fly (TacWna do- 
£  ■         i.T_  T      -1.  rynhorse).    Parasitic  on 

for  measuring  the  velocity,   or     the  Potato  Beetle, 
indicating  changes  in  the  veloc- 
ity, of  a  moving  body  or  substance.     Specifically :  — 

{a)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  velocity  of  run- 
ning water  in  a  river  or  canal,  consisting  of  a  wheel  with 
inclined  vanes,  which  is  turned  by  the  current.  The 
rotations  of  the  wheel  are  recorded  by  clockwork. 

(J)  An  instrument  for  showing  at  any  moment  the 
speed  of  a  revolving  shaft,  consisting  of  a  delicate  revolv- 
ing conical  pendulum  which  is  driven  by  the  shaft,  and 
the  action  of  which  by  change  of  speed  moves  a  pointer 
which  indicates  the  speed  on  a  graduated  dial. 

(c)  {Physiol.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  blood ;  a  hsematachometer. 

Tach'y-fll-dax'y  (tak't-di-dSks'y),  re.  [Gr.  Taxus 
quick  -)-  SiSa^LS  teaching.]  A  short  or  rapid  method  of 
instructing.     [iJ.] 

II  Taoh'y-glos'sa  (tSk'i-glSs'sa),  n.pl.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Tax"?  quick -)- yAwcrffa  tongue.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of 
monotremes  which  comprises  the  spiny  ant-eaters  of 
Australia  and  New  Guinea.     See  Illust.  under  Echidna. 

Tach'y-graph'ic  (-grSf'ik),  )  a.     [Cf.    F.    tachygra- 

Tach'y-graph'ic-al  (-i-kal), )  pMque.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  tachygraphy  ;  written  in  shorthand. 

Ta-Chyg'ra-phy  (ta-ktg'ra^fj^),  re.  [Gr.  Taxi's  quick 
-j-  -graphy :  cf.  F.  tachygraphie.]  The  art  or  practice  of 
rapid  writing ;  shorthand  writing ;  stenography. 

I.  Taylor  {The  Alphabet). 

Tach'y-lyte  (takl-lit),  re.  [Gr.  TttxtJS  quick  +  \veiv 
to  dissolve.]  (Min.)  A  vitreous  form  of  basalt ;  —  so 
called  because  decomposable  by  acids  and  readily  fusible. 

Tac'it  (tSs'it),  a.  [L.  tacitus,  p.  p.  of  tacere  to  be 
silent,  to  pass  over  in  silence  ;  akin  to  Goth,  pahan  to  be 
silent,  Icel.  pegja,  OHG.  dagen :  cf .  F.  tacite.  Cf.  Reti- 
cent.] Done  or  made  in  silence ;  implied,  but  not  ex- 
pressed ;  silent ;  as,  tacit  consent  is  consent  by  silence, 
or  by  not  interposing  an  objection.  — Tac'lt-ly,  adv. 

The  tacit  and  secret  theft  of  abusing  our  brother  in  civil  con- 
tracts. Jer.  Taylor. 

Tac'i-turn  (tSs'T-tflm),  a.  [L.  tacitumus:  cf.  F.  taci- 
turne.  See  Tacit.]  Habitually  silent ;  not  given  to  con- 
verse ;  not  apt  to  talk  or  speak.  —  TaCi-tlirn-ly,  adv. 

Syn.  — Silent;  reserved.  —  Tacfturn,  Silent.  Silent 
has  reference  to  the  act ;  taciturn ,  to  the  habit.  A  man 
may  be  silent  from  circumstances ;  he  is  taciturn  from 
disposition.  The  loquacious  man  is  at  times  silent ;  one 
who  is  taciturn  may  now  and  then  make  an  effort  at  con- 
versation. 

Tac'1-tur'nl-ty  (-tflr'nT-t5'),  re.  [L.  tacitumitas :  cf. 
F.  taciturnite.]    Habitual  silence,  or  reserve  in  speaking. 

The  cause  of  Addison's  tacitwnity  was  a  natural  diffidence  in 
the  company  of  strangers.  V.  Knox, 

The  taciturnity  and  the  short  answers  which  gave  so  much 
offense.  Macaiilay. 

Tack  (tSk),  re.  [From  an  old  or  dialectal  form  of  F. 
tache.    See  Techy.]     1.  A  stain;  a  tache.     [Obs.] 

2.  [Cf.  L.  tactus.]  A  peculiar  flavor  or  taint;  as,  a 
musty  tack.     [Obs.  or  Colloq.]  Drayton. 

Tack,  re.  [OE.  tak,  takke,  a  fastening;  akin  to  D. 
tak  a  branch,  twig,  G.  zacke  a  twig,  prong,  spike,  Dan. 
takke  a  tack,  spike ;  cf.  also  Sw.  iagg  prickle,  point, 
Icel.  tag  a  willow  twig,  Ir.  taca  a  peg,  nail,  fastening, 
Gael,  tacaid.  Armor.  &  Corn,  lack  ;  perhaps  akin  to  K. 
take.  Cf.  Attach,  Attack,  Detach,  Tag  an  end.  Zig- 
zag.] 1.  A  small,  sliort,  sharp-pointed  nail,  usuiUly 
having  a  broad,  flat  head. 

2.  That  which  is  attached  ;  a  supplement ;  an  appen- 
dix.   See  Tack,  v.  t.,  3.  Macaulay. 

Some  tacks  had  been  made  to  money  bills  in  King  Charles's 
time.  lip.  JSurntt. 
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3.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  rope  used  to  hold  in  place  the  fore- 
most lower  corners  of  the  courses  when  the  vessel  is 
closehauled  (see  Illust.  of  Ship)  ;  also,  a  rope  employed 
to  pull  the  lower  comer  of  a  studding  sail  to  the  boom. 
(6)  The  part  of  a  sail  to  which  the  tack  is  usually  fas- 
tened ;  the  foremost  lower  corner  of  fore-and-aft  sails,  as 
of  schooners  (see  Illust.  of  Sail),  (c)  The  direction  of  a 
vessel  in  regard  to  the  trim  of  her  sails ;  as,  the  starboard 
tack,  or  port  tack;  — the  former  when  she  is  closehauled 
with  the  wind  on  her  starboard  side,  the  latter  when 
closehauled  with  the  wind  on  her  port  side  ;  hence,  the 
run  of  a  vessel  on  one  tack  ;  also,  a  change  of  direction. 

4.  {Scots  Law)  A  contract  by  wliich  the  use  of  a 
thing  is  set,  or  let,  for  hire ;  a  lease.  Burrill. 

5.  Confidence ;  reliance.     IProv.  Eng.J        Halliwell. 
Tack  of  a  flag  (Naut.),  a  line  spliced  into  the  eye  at  the 

foot  of  the  hoist  for  securing  the  flag  to  the  halyards.  — 
Tack  pins  (JVaz(<.),  belaying  pins ;  — also  called  iacfc  pini. 
—  To  haul  the  tacks  aboard  {Naut.),  to  set  the  courses.  — 
To  hold  tack,  to  last  or  hold  out.    {Obs.]    Milton. 

Tack  (tSk),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tacked  (tSkt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tacking.]  [Cf.  OD.  tacken  to  touch,  take, 
seize,  fix,  akin  to  E.  take.     See  Tack  a  small  nail.] 

1.  To  fasten  or  attach.  "In  hopes  of  getting  some 
conamendam  tacked  to  their  sees. "  Swift. 

And  tacks  the  center  to  the  sphere.  Herbert. 

2.  Especially,  to  attach  or  secure  in  a  slight  or  hasty 
manner,  as  by  stitching  or  nailing  ;  as,  to  tack  together 
the  sheets  of  a  book ;  to  tack  one  piece  of  clotli  to  an- 
other ;  to  iack  on  a  board  or  shingle ;  to  tack  one  piece 
of  metal  to  another  by  drops  of  solder. 

3.  In  parliamentary  usage,  to  add  (a  supplement)  to  a 
bill ;  to  append ;  —  often  with  on  or  to.  Macaulay. 

4.  (Naut.)  To  change  the  direction  of  (a  vessel)  when 
sailing  closehauled,  by  putting  the  helm  alee  and  shift- 
ing the  tacks  and  sails  so  that  she  will  proceed  to  wind- 
ward nearly  at  right  angles  to  her  former  course. 

^S^  In  tacking,  a  vessel  is  brought  to  point  at  first 
directly  to  windward,  and  then  so  that  the  wind  will  blow 
against  the  other  side. 

Tack,  t).  i.  {Naut.)  To  change  the  direction  of  a  vessel 
by  shifting  the  position  of  the  helm  and  sails ;  also  (as 
said  of  a  vessel),  to  have  her  direction  changed  through 
the  shifting  of  the  helm  and  sails.    See  Tack,  v.  t.,  4. 

Monk.  .  .  .  when  he  wanted  his  ship  to  tack  to  larboard, 
moved  the  mirth  o£  his  crew  by  calling  out,  "  Wheel  to  the 
left."  Macaulmj. 

Tack'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  tacks. 

Tack'et  (-§t),  «.  [Dim.  of  tack  a  small  nail.]  A 
small,  broad-headed  nail.     IScot-l  Jamieson. 

Tack'ey  (tSk'j?),  a.  &  n.    See  Tacky. 

Tack'lng,  n.  {Law)  A  union  of  securities  given  at 
different  times,  all  of  which  must  be  redeemed  before  an 
intermediate  purchaser  can  interpose  his  claim.  Bouvier. 

^W^  The  doctrine  of  ^acA-ing  is  not  recognized  in  Amer- 
ican law.  Kent. 

Tac'kle  (tSk'k'l ;  sometimes  improperly  pronounced 
fa'k'l,  especially  by  seamen),  n.  [OE.  takel,  akin  to 
LG.  &  I),  takel,  Dan.  takkel,  Sw.  iackel ;  perhaps  akin  to 
E.  taw,  V.  t.,  or  to  take.']  1.  Apparatus  for  raising  or 
lowering  heavy  weights,  consisting  of  a  rope  and  pulley 
blocks ;  sometimes,  the  rope  and  attachments,  as  distinct 
liom  the  block. 

2.  Ar,y  instruments  of  action  ;  an  apparatus  by  which 
an  obji-'ct  is  moved  or  operated ;  gear ;  as,  fishing  tackle, 
huntiijv  ackle ;  formerly,  specifically,  weapons.  "She 
to  her  :acJ:le  fell."  Hudibras. 

3^^  In  Chaucer,  it  denotes  usually  an  arrow  or  arrows. 

3.  (N"ut.)  The  rigging  and  apparatus  of  a  ship  ;  also, 
any  purchase  where  more  than  one  block  is  used. 

Tall  and  tackle.  See  the  Note  under  Pulley.  —  Fishing 
tackle.  See  under  Fishing,  a. —  Ground  tackle  (Naut.), 
anchors,  cables,  etc.  —  Gun  tackle,  the  apparatus  or  ap- 
pliances for  hauling  cannon  in  or  out.  —  Tackle  fall,  the 
rope,  or  rather  the  end  of  the  rope,  of  a  tackle,  to  which 
the  power  is  applied.  —  Tack  tackle  (Naut.),  a  small  tackle 
to  pull  down  the  tacks  of  the  principal  sails.  —  Tackle 
board,  Tackle  post  (Ropemaking),  a  board,  frame,  or  post, 
at  the  end  of  a  ropewalk,  for  supporting  the  spindles, 
or  whirls,  for  twisting  the  yams. 

Tac'kle,  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Tackled  (-k'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Tackling.]  [Cf.  LG.  iakeln  to  equip.  See 
Tackle,  «.]     1.  To  supply  with  tackle.         Beau.  &  Ft. 

2.  To  fasten  or  attach,  as  with  a  tackle  ;  to  harness  ; 
as,  to  tackle  a  horse  into  a  coach  or  wagon.     [CoWog.] 

3.  To  seize  ;  to  lay  hold  of  ;  to  grapple ;  as,  a  wrestler 
tackles  his  antagonist ;  a  dog  tackles  the  game. 

The  greatest  poetess  of  our  day  has  wasted  her  time  and 

strength  in  tackling  windmills  under  conditions  the  most  fitted 

to  insure  her  defeat.  Dublin  Univ.  Mag. 

Tac'kled  (tSk'k'ld),  a.  Made  of  ropes  tacked  together. 

My  man  shall  be  with  thee. 

And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair.      Shak. 

Tac'kling,  n.    {Naut.)  1.  Furniture  of  the  masts  and 

yards  of  a  vessel,  as  cordage,  sails,  etc. 

2.  Instruments  of  action  ;  as,  fishing  tackling.  Walton. 

3.  The  straps  and  fixtures  adjusted  to  an  animal,  by 
which  he  draws  a  carriage,  or  the  like  ;  harness. 

Tacks'man  (tSks'man),  n.;  pi.  Tacksmen  (-men). 
{Scots  Law)  One  who  holds  a  tack  or  lease  from  another ; 
a  tenant,  or  lessee.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  tacksmen,  who  formed  what  may  be  called  the  "  peer- 
age "  of  the  little  community,  must  be  the  captains.  Macaulay. 

Tack'y  (tak'J),  a.  [Of.  Techy,  Tack  a  spot.]  Sticky  ; 
adhesive ;  raw ;  —  said  of  paint,  varnish,  etc.,  when  not 
well  dried.     iU.  S.] 

Ta-con'ic  (ta-k5nTk),  a.  {Geol.)  Designating,  or  per- 
taining to,  the  series  of  rooks  forming  the  Taconic 
Mountains  in  Western  New  England.  They  were  once 
supposed  to  be  older  than  the  Cambrian,  but  later  proved 
to  belong  to  the  Lower  Silurian  and  Cambrian. 

Tact  (tSkt),  n.  [L.  tacius  a  touching,  touch,  fr.  ian- 
gere,    taclum,    to   touch :  cf.   F.   tact.    See  Tanoknt.] 


1.  The  sense  of  touch ;  feeling. 

Did  you  suppose  that  I  could  not  make  myself  sensible  to  tact 

as  well  as  sight  ?  Southey. 

Now,  sight  is  a  very  refined  tact.       J.  Le  Conte. 

2.  {Mus.)  The  stroke  in  beating  time. 

3.  Sensitive  mental  touch  ;  peculiar  skill  or  faculty ; 
nice  perception  or  discernment ;  ready  power  of  appre- 
ciating and  doing  what  is  required  by  circumstances. 

He  had  formed  plans  not  inferior  in  grandeur  and  boldness  to 
those  of  Richelieu,  and  had  carried  them  into  effect  with  a  tact 
and  wariness  worthy  of  Mazarin.  Macaulay. 

A  tact  which  surpassed  the  tact  of  her  sex  as  much  as  the 
tact  of  her  sex  surpasses  the  tact  of  ours.  Macaulay. 

Tac'ta-ble  (tSk'ta-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  touched ; 
tangible.  [iJ.]  "They  [women]  being  created  to  be 
both  tractable  and  tactable."  Massinger. 

Tac'tlc  (-tik),  )  a.    [Gr.  toktiko!.   See  Tactics.] 

Tac'tic-al  (-tt-kal),  j  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art  of 
military  and  naval  tactics.  —  Tac'tic-al-ly,  adv. 

Tac'tlc  (-tik),  n.    See  Tactics. 

Tac-tl'clan  (tSk-ttsh'an),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tacticien.'\  One 
versed  in  tactics ;  hence,  a  skillful  maneuverer ;  an  adroit 
manager. 

Tac'tlcs  (tSk'tiks),  n.  [Gr.  ToucTiicd,  pi.,  and  TaKTtKij 
(sc.  Te)(vri,  sing.,fr.  toktikos  fit  for  ordering  or  arranging, 
fr.  Tao-o-etv,  TaTTeii/,  to  put  in  order,  to  arrange  ;  cf.  F. 
taclique.']  1.  The  science  and  art  of  disposing  military 
and  naval  forces  in  order  for  battle,  and  performing  mil- 
itary £ind  naval  evolutions.  It  is  divided  into  grand  tac- 
tics, or  the  tactics  of  battles,  and  elementary  tactics,  or 
the  tactics  of  instruction. 

2.  Hence,  any  system  or  method  of  procedure. 

Tac'tUe  (-til),  a.  [L.  tactilis,  fr.  iangere,  factum,  to 
touch :  cf.  F.  tactile.'}  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  organs, 
or  the  sense,  of  touch ;  perceiving,  or  perceptible,  by  the 
touch ;  capable  of  being  touched ;  as,  tactile  corpuscles  ; 
tactile  sensationB.  '■'■  Tactile  avieets."  Beaumont.  ^^  Tac- 
tile qualities."    Sir  M.  Hale. 

Tactile  sense  (Physiol.),  the  sense  of  touch,  or  pressure 
sense.    See  ToncH. 

The  delicacy  of  the  tactile  sense  varies  on  different  parts  of 
the  skin  ;  it  is  greatest  on  the  forehead,  temples  and  back  of  the 
forearm.  H.  N.  Martin. 

Tac-tll'1-ty  (tak-til'i-ty),  re.  [Cf.  ¥ .  tactiliti.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tactile  ;  perceptibility  by  touch ; 
tangibleness. 

Tac'tlon  (tak'shiin),  n.  [L.  tactio,  from  tangere,  tac- 
tum,  to  touch.]  The  act  of  touching ;  touch  ;  contact ; 
tangency.     " 'External  taction."  Chesterfield. 

Tact'leSS  (tSkt'les),  a.     Destitute  of  tact. 

Tac'tu-al  (tSk'tfl-al ;  135),  a.  [See  Tact.]  {Physiol.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sense,  or  the  organs,  of  touch ; 
derived  from  touch. 

In  the  lowest  organisms  we  have  a  kind  of  tactual  sense  dif- 
fused over  the  entire  body.  Tyndall. 

Tad'polC  (tSd'polO,  n.  [OE.  iadde  toad  (AS.  tadie, 
tadige)  -\-  poll;  properly,  a  toad  that  is  or  seems  all 
head.  See  Toad,  and  Poll.]  1.  {Zo'ol.)  The  young 
aquatic  larva  of  any  amphibian.  In  this  stage  it  breathes 
by  means  of  external  or  internal  gills,  is  at  first  desti- 
tute of  legs,  and  has  a  finlike  tail.  Called  also  polliwig, 
polliioog,  porwiggle,  or  purwiggy. 
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Tadpoles  of  Frog.    1  Egg  \  2-6  Tadpoles  in  Successive 
Stages  of  Development.    See  also  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  hooded  merganser.    {_Local,  U,  S.'\ 

Tadpole  fish.    (Zool.)  See  Foekbeaed  (a). 

II  Tae'dl-um  (te'di-iim),  n.    [L.]    See  Tedium. 

Tael  (tal),  re.  [Malay  iaU  a  certain  weight,  probably 
f  r.  Hind,  tola,  Skr.  tula  a  balance,  weight,  tul  to  weigh.] 
A  denomination  of  money,  in  China,  worth  nearly  six 
shillings  sterling,  or  about  a  dollar  and  forty  cents  ;  also, 
a  weight  of  one  ounce  and  a  third.     [Written  also  tale.'} 

Taen  (tan),  or  Ta'en,  p.  p.  of  Ta,  to  take,  or  a  con- 
traction of  Taken.     IPoetic  &  Scot.']  Burns. 

II  Tae'nl-a  (te'ni-a),  n.  ;  pi.  T^nle  (-e).  [L.,  a  rib- 
bon, a  tapeworm.]  1.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  intestinal 
worms  which  includes  the  common  tapeworms  of  man. 
Sgs  Tapeworm 

2.  {Anat.)  A  band;  a  structural  line; — applied  to 
several  bands  and  lines  of  nervous  matter  in  the  brain. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  fillet,  or  band,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
Doric  frieze,  separating  it  from  the  architrave. 

II  Tae-ni'a-da  (te-m'a-da),  re.  ^Z.   [NL.]  {Zool.)  B&rne 

as  T^NIOIDEA. 

II  Tffl'nl-a'ta  (te'ni-a'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  taenia  a 
ribbon.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of  Ctenophora  including 
those  which  have  a  long,  ribbonlike  body.  The  Venus's 
girdle  is  the  most  familiar  example. 

II  TaB-nld'l-um  (te-nid'i-iim),  re.  ;  pi.  T.enidia  (-a). 
[NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  taenia  a  ribbon.]  {Zool.)  The  chiti- 
nous  fiber  forming  the  spiral  thread  of  the  tracheae  of 
Insects.    See  Illust.  of  Tbachea. 

II  Tae'nl-0-glOS'sa  (te'nT-S-gl5s'sa),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  raivia  a  ribbon  -f  yKiaaaa.  a  tongue.]     {Zool.)  An 


Tsenioglossa.  A  One  Transverse  Row  of  Teeth  of  Velutiyia  ; 
r  Median  Teeth  ;  s  Submedian  Teeth  ;  (  l^ateral  Teeth. 
B  Median  and  Submedian  Teeth  of  Lamellaria.  The 
Lateral  Teeth  are  wanting.    Both  much  enlarged. 

extensive  division  of  gastropod  mollusks  in  which  the 
odontophore  is  long  and  narrow,  and  usually  bears  seven 


rows  of  teeth.    It  includes  a  large  number  of  families^ 
both  marine  and  fresh-water. 

TSB'nl-O-glOS'sate  (te'nT-o-glSs'sat),  a.  {Zo'ol.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Tsenioglossa. 

Tae'ni-old  (te'ni-oid),  a.  \_Txnia  -\-  -oid.']  1.  Bib- 
bonlike  ;  shaped  like  a  ribbon. 

2.  (Zool.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  Taenia. 

II  Tee'li-Ol'de-a  (-oi'de-a),  re.  pi.  {Zo'ol.)  The  division 
of  cestode  worms  which  comprises  the  tapeworms.  See 
Tapewobm. 

II  Tae-nl'O-la  (te-ni'S-la),  re.  /  pi.  T^NiOLiE  (-15).  [L., 
dim.  of  taenia  a  ribbon.]  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  radial  par- 
titions which  separate  the  internal  cavities  of  certain, 
medusae. 

II  Tae'nl-O-SO'mi  (te'ni-o-so'mi),  re.  pi.  ..  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
raivia  ribbon  + 
o-io/aa  body.] 
{Zo'ol.)  An  or- 
der of  fishes  re- 
markable for 
their  long  and 
c  ompr  e  ssed 
form.  The  ril> 
bon  fishes  are 
examples.  See 
Ribbon  fish,  un- 
der Ribbon. 

Tal'fer-el 
(tSf'fer-Sl),  ». 
{N aut.  )  See 
Taffrail. 

Tal'fe-ta  (-fe-ta),  1  n. 


One  of  the  Tasniosomi  iRegaleats 
glctdias). 


[F.  taffetas,  It.  taffetta,  from. 

Taf'fe-ty  (-ty),  "  f  Per.  tajtah,  originally,  twisted,, 
woven,  from  taftan  to  twist,  to  spin.]  A  fine,  smooth, 
stuff  of  silk,  having  usually  the  wavy  luster  called  wa- 
tering, ihe  term  has  also  been  applied  to  different  kinds- 
of  silk  goods,  from  the  16th  century  to  modern  times. 

Lined  with  taffeta  and  with  sendal.  Chaucer.. 

Taffrail  (tSf'ral),  re.  [D.  tafereel  a  panel,  picture, 
fr.  tafel  table,  fr.  L.  tabula.  See  Table.]  {Naut.)  The- 
upper  part  of  a  ship's  stern,  which  is  flat  like  a  table  on. 
the  top,  and  sometimes  ornamented  with  carved  work ; 
the  rail  around  a  ship's  stern.     [Written  also  tafferel.] 

Tal'fy  (taffy),  re.  [Prov.  E.  taffy  toffy.]  1.  A  kind 
of  candy  made  of  molasses  or  brown  sugar  boiled  down 
and  poured  out  in  shallow  pans.  [Written  also,  in  Eng- 
land, toffy.] 

2.  Flattery ;  soft  phrases.     [_Slang] 

Tat'l-a  (tSf'I-a ;  277),  re.  [Cf .  F.  &  Sp.  tafia.  It.  taf- 
fia;  fr.  Malay  tafia  a  spirit  distilled  from  molasses.  Cf. 
Ratafia.]     A  variety  of  rum.     \_'West  Indies] 

Tag  (tag),  re.  [Probably  akin  to  tack  a  small  nail ;  cf. 
Sw.  iagg  a  prickle,  point,  tooth.]  1.  Any  slight  append- 
age, as  to  an  article  of  dress ;  something  slight  hanging 
loosely ;  specifically,  a  direction  card,  or  label. 

2.  A  metallic  binding,  tube,  or  point,  at  the  end  of  a 
string,  or  lace,  to  stiffen  it. 

3.  The  end,  or  catchword,  of  an  actor's  speech  ;  cue. 

4.  Something  mean  and  paltry  ;  the  rabble.     [06«.] 
Tag  and  rag,  the  lowest  sort ;  the  rabble.      Bolinshed, 

5.  A  sheep  of  the  first  year.  [Prov.  Eng.']    Halliwell. 
Tag,  V.  t.   [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tagged  (tSgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb, 

re.  Tagging  (-glng).]    1.  To  fit  with,  or  as  with,  a  tag 
or  tags. 

He  learned  to  make  \oT\B-tagged  thread  laces.    Macaulay. 
His  courteous  host  .  .  . 
Tags  every  sentence  with  some  fawning  word.    Dryderu 

2.  To  join ;  to  fasten  ;  to  attach.  Bolingbroke. 

3.  To  follow  closely  after ;  esp.,  to  follow  and  touch  in- 
the  game  of  tag.     See  Tag,  a  play. 

Tag,  V.  i.  To  follow  closely,  as  it  were  an  append- 
age ;  —  often  with  after  ;  as,  to  tag  after  a  person. 

Tag,  re.  [From  Tag,  v.  ;  cf.  Tag,  an  end.]  A  child's^ 
play  in  wliich  one  runs  after  and  touches  another,  and 
then  runs  away  to  avoid  being  touched. 

Tag'belt'  (-bglf),  re.  {Far.)  Same  as  Taosobe.  [06j.}. 

Tag'ger  (-ger),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  ap- 
pends or  joins  one  thing  to  another. 

2.  That  which  is  pointed  like  a  tag. 

Hedgehogs'  or  porcupines'  small  taggers.         Cotton,. 

3.  pi.  Sheets  of  tin  or  other  plate  which  run  below  th& 
gauge.  Knight. 

4.  A  device  for  removing  taglocks  from  sheep.  Knights 
Tag'let  (-ISt),  re.    A  little  tag. 

II  Tagl'ia  (tSl'ya),  re.  [It.,  a  cutting,  a  pulley,  from 
tagliare  to  cut.  See  Tailor.]  {Mech.)  A  peculiar  com- 
bination of  pulleys.  Brande  &  C. 

Tagl'ia-CO'tian  (tal'yA-ko'shan),  a.  {Surg.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Tagliacozzi,  a  Venetian  surgeon ;  as,  the 
Tagliacotian  operation,  a  method  of  rhinoplasty  de- 
scribed by  him.     [Also  Taliacotian,  and  Tagliacozzian.'} 

Tagl-lo'ni  (tSl-yo'nl),  re.  A  kind  of  outer  coat,  or 
overcoat ;  —  said  to  be  so  named  after  a  celebrated  Ital- 
ian family  of  professional  dancers. 

He  ought  certainly  to  exchange  his  taglioni,  or  comfortable 
greatcoat,  for  a  cuirass  of  steel.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

Tag'lock'  (tag'lok'),  re.  An  entangled  lock,  as  of 
hair  or  wool.  Nares. 

Tag'nl-cate  (t3g'ni-kat),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  The  white-lipped 
peccary. 

Tag'-rag'  (-rag'),  re.  &  a.  [See  Tag  an  end,  and  Rag. 
The  lowest  class  of  people ;  the  rabble.  Cf.  Bag,  tag^ 
and  bobtail,  under  Bobtail. 

If  the  tag-rag  people  did  not  clap  him  and  hiss  him,  I  am  no 
true  man.  Shak, 

Tag'sore'  (-sor'),  re.  {Far.)  Adhesion  of  the  tail  of  a 
sheep  to  the  wool  from  excoriation  produced  by  contact 
with  the  feces  ;  —  called  also  tagbelt.     [Obs.] 

Tag'tail'  (tSg'tal'),  re.  1.  A  worm  which  has  its  tail 
conspicuously  colored. 

2.  A  person  who  attaches  himself  to  another  against 
the  will  of  the  latter ;  a  hanger-on. 

Tag'U-an  (tag'li-an),  n.     [From  the  native  name  in 


ale,   senate,    c9,re,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   ^11;    eve,   event,    find,   fern,   recent;    ice,    idea,   ill;    old,    obey,   5rb,    odd; 
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the  East  Indies.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  large  flying  squirrel  {Ptero- 
mys  petaurista).  Its  body  becomes  two  feet  long,  with 
a  large  bushy  tail  nearly  as  long. 

Ta'gui-ca'tl  (ta'gwe-ka'te),  n.  [From  the  native 
name.J    (Zo'dl.)  The  white-lipped  peccary. 

Ta'na  (ta'ha),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  African  rufous-necked 
weaver  bird  (Hyphantornis  textor). 

Ta-ha'Ieb  (ta-ha'lSb),  n.  [From  the  native  name.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  fox  ( Vulpes  Nilolicus)  of  Northern  Africa. 

Ta-hl'tl-an  (ta-he'tl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ta- 
hitij  an  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  —  w.  A  nativa  or  in- 
habitant of  Tahiti. 

Tahr  (tar),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Thab. 

Tail  (tal),  n.  [F.  taille  a  cutting.  See  Entail, 
Tally.]    (Lmn)  Limitation ;  abridgment.  Bui-rill. 

Estate  in  tall,  a  limited,  abridged,  or  reduced  fee  ;  an 
estate  limited  to  certain  heirs,  and  from  which  the  other 
heirs  are  precluded ;  —  called  also  estaie  tail.  Blackstone. 

Tall,  a.  (Law)  Limited  ;  abridged  ;  reduced  ;  cur- 
tailed ;  as,  an  estate  tail. 

Tall,  n.  [AS.  tsegel,  tssgl ;  akin  to  Or.  zagel,  Icel.  (agl, 
6w.  tagel,  Goth,  tagl  hair.  V59.]  1,  (Zo'dl.)  The  ter- 
minal, and  usually  flexible,  posterior  appendage  of  an 
animal. 

1^^  The  tail  of  mammals  and  reptiles  contains  a  se- 
ries of  movable  vertebrae,  and  is  covered  with  flesh  and 
hairs  or  scales  like  those  of  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
tail  of  existing  birds  consists  of  several  more  or  less  con- 
solidated vertebrae  which  support  a  fanlike  group  of  quills 
to  which  the  term  tail  is  more  particularly  applied. 
The  tail  of  fishes  consists  of  the  tapering  hind  portion  of 
the  body  ending  in  a  caudal  fin.  The  term  tail  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  entire  abdomen  of  a  crustacean  or 
insect,  and  sometimes  to  the  terminal  piece  or  pygidium 
alone. 

2.  Any  long,  flexible  terminal  appendage  ;  whatever 
resembles,  in  shape  or  position,  the  tail  of  an  animal,  as 
a  catkin. 

Doretus  writes  a  great  praise  of  the  distilled  waters  of  those 
tails  that  hang  on  willow  trees.  Harvey. 

3.  Hence,  the  back,  last,  lower,  or  inferior  part  of  any- 
thing, —  as  opposed  to  the  head,  or  the  superior  part. 

The  Lord  will  make  thee  the  head,  and  not  the  tail. 

Deut.  xxviii.  13. 

4.  A  train  or  company  of  attendants  ;  a  retinue. 

•*  Ah,"  said  he,  *'  if  you  saw  but  the  chief  with  his  tail  on." 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

6.  The  side  of  a  coin  opposite  to  that  which  bears  the 
head,  effigy,  or  date ;  the  reverse ;  —  rarely  used  except 
in  the  expression  "heads  or  tails,"  employed  when  a 
coin  is  thrown  up  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  some  point 
by  its  fall. 

6.  (Anat.)  The  distal  tendon  of  a  muscle. 

7.  (Boi.)  A  downy  or  feathery  appendage  to 
certain  achenes.  It  is  formed  of  the  permanent 
elongated  style. 

8.  (Surg.)  (a)  A  portion  of  an  incision,  at  its 
beginning  or  end,  which  does  not  go  through 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin,  and  is  more 
painful  than  a  complete  incision  ;  —  called  also 
tailing,  (b)  One  of  the  strips  at  the  end  of  a 
bandage  formed  by  splitting  the  bandage  one  or 
more  times. 

9.  (Naut.)  A  rope  spliced  to  the  strap  of  a 
block,  by  which  it  may  be  lashed  to  anything. 

10.  (Mus.)  The  part  of  a  note  which  runs 
perpendicularly  upward  or  downward  from  the 
head;  the  stem.       Moore  (Encyc,  of  Music). 

11.  pi.  Same  as  Tailing,  4.  Achene  of 

12.  (Arch.)  The  bottom  or  lower  portion  of  f-'*"^?," 
a  memljer  or  part,  as  a  slate  or  tile.  |J^  J^-" 

13.  pi.  (Mining)  See  Tailing,  re.,  5. 

Tall  beam.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Tailpiece.— Tall  coverts  (Zo- 
oZ.),  the  feathers  which  cover  the  bases  of  the  tail  ouills. 
They  are  sometimes  much  longer  than  the  quills,  and  form 
elegant  plumes.  Those  above  the  quills  are  called  the  up- 
per tail  coverts,  and  those  below,  the  under  tail  coverts.  — 
Tall  end,  the  latter  end  ;  the  termination ;  as,  the  tail  end 
of  a  contest.  [CoWog.]  —  Tall  Joist.  (Arch.)  Same  as  Tail- 
WECE.— Tail  of  a  comet  (j4ift'ore.),  a  luminous  train  extend- 
ing from  the  nucleus  or  body,  often  to  a  great  distance, 
and  usually  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  sun.  —  Tail  of 
a  gale  (Naut.),  the  latter  part  of  it,  when  the  wind  has 
greatly  abated.  Totten.  —  Tail  of  a  lock  (on  a  canal),  the 
lower  end,  or  entrance  into  the  lower  pond.  —Tail  of  the 
trenches  (Fort.),  the  post  where  the  besiegers  begin  to 
break  ground,  and  cover  themselves  from  the  fire  of  the 
place,  m  advancing  the  lines  of  approach.  —  Tail  spindle, 
the  spindle  of  the  tailstock  of  a  turning  lathe ;  —  called 
also  dead  spindle.  —  To  turn  tall,  to  run  away ;  to  flee. 

Would  she  turn  tail  to  the  heron,  and  fly  quite  out  another 
way ;  but  all  was  to  return  in  a  higher  pitch.        Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Tall,  V.  t.  1.  To  follow  or  hang  to,  like  a  tail ;  to  be  at- 
tached closely  to,  as  that  which  can  not  be  evaded.    \_Obs.'] 

Nevertheless  his  bond  of  two  thousand  pounds,  wherewith 
he  was  tailed,  continued  uncanceled,  and  was  called  on  the  next 
Parliament.  Fuller. 

2.  To  pull  or  draw  by  the  tail,     [i?.]  Hudibras. 

To  tall  In  or  on  (Arch.),  to  fasten  by  one  of  the  ends 
into  a  wall  or  some  other  support ;  as,  to  tail  in  a  timber. 

Tall,  V.  i.  1.  (Arch.)  To  hold  by  the  end  ;  —  said  of  a 
timber  when  it  rests  upon  a  wall  or  other  support ;  — 
with  in  or  into. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  swing  with  the  stern  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion ;  —  said  of  a  vessel  at  anchor ;  as,  this  vessel  tails 
down  stream. 

Tall  on.    (Naut.)  See  Tally  on,  under  Tally. 

Tail'age  (-Sj ;  48),  n.    (0.  Eng.  Laio)  See  Tallage. 

Tall'-bay'  (-ba'),  n.  1.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  joists 
which  rest  one  end  on  the  wall  and  the  other  on  a  girder ; 
also,  the  space  between  a  wall  and  the  nearest  girder  of 
a  floor.    Of.  Case-bay. 

2.  The  part  of  a  canal  lock  below  the  lower  gates. 

TaU'block'  (-blSkO,  n.  (Naut.)  A  block  with  a  tail. 
See  Tail,  9. 


Tall'board'  (talOjord'),  n.  The  board  at  the  rear  end 
of  a  cart  or  wagon,  which  can  be  removed  or  let  down, 
for  convenience  in  loading  or  unloading. 

Tailed  (tald),  a.  Having  a  tail ;  having  (such)  a  tail 
or  (so  many)  tails  ;  —  chiefly  used  in  composition  ;  as, 
'bobtailed,  long-tailed,  etc. 

Snouted  and  tailed  like  a  boar.  Grew. 

Tall'lng  (tal'Ing),  n.  1.  (Arch.)  The  part  of  a  pro- 
jecting stone  or  brick  inserted  in  a  wall.  Gwilt. 

2.  (Surg.)  Same  as  Tail,  n.,  8  (a). 

3.  Sexual  intercourse.    [Ofti.]  Chaucer. 

4.  pi.  The  lighter  parts  of  grain  separated  from  the 
seed  in  threshing  and  wirmowing  ;  chalf. 

5.  pi.  (Mining)  The  refuse  part  of  stamped  ore, 
thrown  behind  the  tail  of  the  huddle  or  washing  appara- 
tus. It  is  dressed  over  again  to  secure  whatever  metal 
may  exist  in  it.    Called  also  tails.  Pryce. 

TaUle  (tal),  n.  [F.  See  Tally,  Tailob.]  1.  A 
tally  ;  an  account  scored  on  a  piece  of  wood.     \_Obs.'] 

"Whether  that  he  paid  or  took  by  taille.         Chaucer. 

2.  (0.  F.  Law)  Any  imposition  levied  by  the  king,  or 
any  other  lord,  upon  his  subjects. 

The  taille,  as  it  still  subsists  in  France,  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  those  ancient  tallages.  It  was  a  tax  upon  the  profits 
of  the  farmer,  which  they  estimate  by  the  stocE  that  he  has 
upon  the  farm.  A.  Smith. 

3.  (Mus.)  The  French  name  for  the  tenor  voice  or 
part ;  also,  for  the  tenor  viol  or  viola. 

Tailless  (tal'lSs),  a.    Having  no  tail.       H.  Spencer. 

Tall'lle  (-11),  n.    (Scots  Law)    Same  as  Tailzie. 

Tal'lor  (ta'ler),  n.  [OF.  tailleor,  F.  tailleur,  fr.  OF. 
taillier,  F.  tailler  to  cut,  fr.  L.  talea  a  rod,  stick,  a  cut- 
ting, layer  for  planting.  Cf.  Detail,  Entail,  Retail, 
Tally,  ».]  1.  One  whose  occupation  is  to  cut  out  and 
make  men's  garments ;  also,  one  who  cuts  out  and  makes 
ladies'  outer  garments. 

Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor.  ...  I  would  thou  wert  a 
man's  tailor.  Shak. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  mattowacca; — called  also  tailor 
herring,    (b)  The  silversides. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  The  goldfinch.     IProv.  Eng.} 
Salt-water  tailor  (Zo'dl.),  the  blueflsh.     [Local,   U.   S.\ 

Bartlett.  —Tailor  bird  (Zodl.),  any  one  of  numerous  spe- 
cies of  small  Asiatic  and  Bast  Indian 
singing  birds  belonging  to  Orlhotomus, 
Pnnia,  and  allied  genera.  They  are 
noted  for  the  skill  with  which  they 
sew  leaves  together  to  form  nests.  The 
common  Indian  species  are  0.  longicau- 
da,  which  has  the  back,  scapulars,  and 
upper  tail  coverts  yellowisli  green,  and 
the  under  parts  white  ;  and  the  golden- 
headed  tailor  bird  ( 0.  coronatus),  which 
has  the  top  of  the  head  golden  yellow 
and  the  back  and  wings  pale  olive-green. 

Tal'lor,  V.  i.     [imp.   &  p.  p.   Tai- 
lored (-lerd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tailoe- 
iNo.]  To  practice  making  men's  clothes ; 
to  follow  the  business  of  a  tailor. 
These  tailoring  artists  for  our  lays 
Invent  cramped  rules.  m.  Green. 

Tal'lor-ess,  ».    A  female  tailor. 

Tal'lor-lng,  n.  The  business  or  the 
work  of  a  tailor  or  a  tailoress. 

Tail'plece'  (tal'pes'),  n.  1.  A  piece 
at  the  end  ;  an  appendage. 

2.  (Arch.)  One  of  the  timbers  which 
tail  into  a  header,  in  fioor  framing.  See 
niust.  of  Header. 

3.  (Print.)  An  ornament  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  short  page  to  fill  up  the 
space,  or  at  the  end  of  a  book.    Savage. 

4.  A  piece  of  ebony  or  other  material 
attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  violin  or 
similar  instrument,  to  which  the  strings 
are  fastened. 

Tail'pln'  (-pTn'),  n.  (Mach.)  The  center  in  the  tail 
spindle  of  a  turning  lathe. 

Tail'race'  (-ras'),  n.    1.  See  Race,  n.,  6. 

2.  (Mining)  The  channel  in  which  tailings,  suspended 
in  water,  are  conducted  away. 

Tall'stOCk'  (tal'stSk'),  n.  The  sliding  block  or  sup- 
port, in  a  lathe,  which  carries  the"  dead  spindle,  or  ad- 
justable center.    The  headstock  supports  the  live  spindle. 

Tall'-wa'ter  (-wa'ter),  n.     Water  in  a  tailrace. 

Tail'zle  (-zi  or  -yi),  re.  [F.  tailler  to  cut.  See  Tail  a 
limitation.]  (Scots  Law)  An  entailment  or  deed  whereby 
the  legal  course  of  succession  is  cut  off,  and  an  arbitrary 
one  substituted.     [Written  also  tailzee.'} 

Tain  (tan),  re.  [OE.  tein,  teyne;  cf.  Icel.  teinn  a 
twig,  akin  to  AS.  tan,  Goth.  tains.'\  Thin  tin  plate ;  also, 
tin  foil  for  mirrors.  Knight. 

Taint  (tant),  n.  [Cf.  F.  atteinte  a  blow,  bit,  stroke. 
See  Attaint.]  1.  A  thrust  with  a  lance,  which  fails  of 
its  intended  effect.     [Obs.'] 

This  taint  he  followed  with  his  sword  drawn  from  a  silver 
sheath.  Chapman. 

2.  An  injury  done  to  a  lance  in  an  encounter,  without 
its  being  broken ;  also,  a  breaking  of  a  lance  in  an  en- 
counter in  a  dislionorable  or  unscientific  manner.    [Obs.'] 

Taint,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tainted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Tainting.]    To  thrust  ineffectually  with  a  lance.   [Obs.] 

Taint,  V.  i.    1.  To  injure,  as  a  lance,  without  breaking 
it ;    also,  to  break,  as  a  lance,  but   usually  in  an  un- 
knightly  or  unscientific  manner.     [Obs.] 
Do  not  fear :  1  have 
A  staff  to  taint,  and  bravely.  3fassinoer. 

2.  To  hit  or  touch  lightly,  in  tilting.     [Obs.] 

They  tainted  each  other  on  the  helms  and  passed  bv. 

Lit.  termers. 

Taint,  V.  t.  [F.  teint,  p.  p.  of  teindre  to  dye,  tinge,  fr. 
h.  tingere,  tinctum.  See  Tinge,  and  cf.  Tint.]  1.  To 
imbue  or  impregnate  witli  something  extraneous,  espe- 
cially with   something  odious,   noxious,   or  poisonous; 


Nest  of  Tailor 
Bird  ( Orthoto- 
mus  longicau- 
da),  reduced. 


hence,  to  corrupt ;  to  infect ;  to  poison ;  as,  putrid  sub- 
stances taint  the  air. 
2.  Fig.  :  To  stain ;  to  sully  ;  to  tarnish. 

His  un  kindness  may  defeat  my  life, 
But  never  taint  m}' love.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  contaminate ;  defile;  pollute  ;  corrupt ;  in- 
fect ;  disease ;  vitiate ;  poison. 

Taint  (tant),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  infected  or  corrupted; 
to  be  touched  with  something  corrupting. 

I  can  not  taint  with  fear.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  affected  with  incipient  putrefaction ;  as,  meat 
soon  taints  in  warm  weather. 
Taint,  re.     1.  Tincture ;  hue  ;  color  ;  tinge.     [06^.] 

2.  Infection ;  corruption ;  deprivation. 

He  had  inherited  from  his  parents  a  scrofulous  taint,  which 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to  remove.  Macaulay. 

3.  A  blemish  on  reputation  ;  stain ;  spot ;  disgrace. 
Talnt'less,  a.    Free  from  taint  or  infection ;  pure. 
Talnt'less-ly,  adv.     in  a  taintless  manner. 
Taln'tnre  (tan'tiir  ;  135),  re.    [F.  teinture.    See  Taint 

to  stain,  and  cf.  Tinctuee.]  Taint ;  tinge  ;  defUemeut ; 
stain ;  spot.     [B.]  Shak. 

Talnt'worm'  (tant'wQrm'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  A  destructive 
parasitic  worm  or  insect  larva. 

Tal'ra  (ti'ra),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Tayka. 

Talrn  (tSrn),  re.    See  Tarn.  Coleridge. 

Tait  (tat),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  small  nocturnal  and  arboreal 
Australian  marsupial  ( Tarsipes  rostratus)  about  the  size 
of  a  mouse.  It  has  a  long  muzzle,  a  long  tongue,  and 
very  few  teeth,  and  feeds  upon  honey  and  insects.  Called 
also  noolbenger. 

Ta-]ag'u    )  (ta-j5s'su ;  Pg.  ta-zha-soo'),  n.     [Pg.  ta- 

Ta-las'su  )  jagti,  fr.  Braz.  tayafu  a  hog  or  swine.] 
(Zo'dl/)  The  common,  or  collared,  peccary. 

Take  (tak),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Take.    Taken.  Chaucer. 

Take,  v.  t.  [imp.  Took  (t<58k) ;  p.  p.  Taken  (tak''n) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Taking.]  [Icel.  taka;  akin  to  Sw.  taga, 
Dan.  tage,  Goth,  tekan  to  touch ;  of  uncertain  origin.] 

1.  In  an  active  sense  :  To  lay  hold  of  ;  to  seize  with  the 
hands,  or  otherwise  ;  to  grasp  ;  to  get  into  one's  hold  or 
possession ;  to  procure ;  to  seize  and  carry  away ;  to  con- 
vey.    Hence,  specifically :  — 

(a)  To  obtain  possession  of  by  force  or  artifice  ;  to  get 
the  custody  or  control  of ;  to  reduce  into  subjection  to 
one's  power  or  will ;  to  capture  ;  to  seize ;  to  make  pris- 
oner ;  as,  to  take  an  army,  a  city,  or  a  ship ;  also,  to  come 
upon  or  befall ;  to  fasten  on ;  to  attack ;  to  seize ;  —  said 
of  a  disease,  misfortune,  or  the  like. 

This  man  was  taken  of  the  Jews.     Acts  xxiii.  27. 

Men  in  their  loose,  unguarded  hours  they  take  ; 

Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak.       Pope. 

They  that  come  abroad  after  these  showers  are  commonly 

taken  with  sickness.  Bacon. 

There  he  blasts  the  tree  and  takes  the  cattle 

And  makes  milch  kine  yield  blood.  Shak. 

(b)  To  gain  or  secure  the  interest  or  affection  of ;  to 
captivate  ;  to  engage ;  to  interest ;  to  charm. 

Neither  let  her  take  thee  with  her  eyelids.    Prov.  vi.  25, 
Cleombrotus  was  so  taken  with  this  prospect,  that  he  had  no 
patience.  Wake. 

I  know  not  why,  but  there  was  a  something  in  those  half-seen 
features, — a  charm  in  the  very  shadow  that  hung  over  their 
imagined  beauty,  —  which  took  me  more  than  all  the  outshining 
loveliness  of  her  companions.  Moore. 

(c)  To  make  selection  of  ;  to  choose ;  also,  to  turn  to ; 
to  have  recourse  to  ;  to  betake  one's  self  to ;  as,  to  take 
the  road  to  the  right. 

Saul  said.  Cast  lots  between  me  and  Jonathan  my  son.  And 
Jonathan  was  taken.  1  Sam.  xiv.  42. 

The  violence  of  storming  is  the  course  which  God  is  forced  to 
take  for  the  destroying  ...  of  sinners.  Hammond. 

(d)  To  employ ;  to  use  ;  to  occupy ;  hence,  to  demand ; 
to  require ;  as,  it  takes  so  much  cloth  to  make  a  coat. 

This  man  always  takes  time  .  .  .  before  he  passes  his  judg- 
ment. /.  Watts. 

(e)  To  form  a  likeness  of ;  to  copy ;  to  delineate  ;  to 
picture ;  as,  to  take  a  picture  of  a  person. 

Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right.       Dryden. 

(/)  To  draw;  fto  deduce;  to  derive.     [R.] 

The  firm  belief  of  a  future  judgment  is  the  most  forcible  mo- 
tive to  a  good  life,  because  taken  from  this  consideration  of  the 
most  lasting  happiness  and  misery.  Tillotson. 

(g)  To  assume ;  to  adopt ;  to  acquire,  as  shape ;  to 
permit  to  one's  self ;  to  indulge  or  engage  in ;  to  yield 
to  ;  to  have  or  feel ;  to  enjoy  or  experience,  as  rest,  re- 
venge, delight,  shame ;  to  form  and  adopt,  as  a  resolu- 
tion ;  —  used  in  general  senses,  limited  by  a  following 
complement,  in  many  idiomatic  phrases ;  as,  to  take  a, 
resolution ;  I  take  the  liberty  to  say. 

(h)  To  lead ;  to  conduct ;  as,  to  take  a  child  to  church. 

(i)  To  carry ;  to  convey ;  to  deliver  to  another ;  to 
hand  over ;  as,  he  took  the  book  to  the  bindery. 

He  took  nie  certain  gold,  I  wot  it  well.         Chaucer, 

(k)  To  remove  ;  to  withdraw;  to  deduct ; — with/rom; 
as,  to  take  the  bi  eath  from  one  ;  to  take  two  from  four. 

2.  In  a  somewhat  passive  sense,  to  receive  ;  to  bear ; 
to  endure  ;  to  acknowledge  ;  to  accept.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  To  accept,  as  something  offered  ;  to  receive ;  not 
to  refuse  or  reject ;  to  admit. 

Ye  shall  take  no  siitislaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer. 

Num.  XXXV.  SI. 
Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  number  under  threescor*. 

1  7Vm.  V.  10. 
(6)  To  receive  as  sometliing  to  be  eaten  or  drunk ;  to 
partake  of  ;  to  swallow  ;  as,  to  take  food  or  wine. 

(c)  Not  to  refuse  or  balk  at ;  to  undertake  readily ; 
to  clear  ;  as,  to  take  a  liedge  or  fence. 

(d)  To  bear  without  ill  liumor  or  resentment ;  to  sub- 
mit to  ;  to  tolerate  ;  to  endure  ;  as,  to  take  a  joke ;  he 
will  take  an  affront  from  no  man. 

(e)  To  admit,  as  something  presented  to  the  mind  ;  not 
to  dispute  ;  to  allow  ;  to  accept ;  to  receive  in  tluuight ;  to 
entertain  in  opinion ;  to  understand  ;  to  interpret ;  to  re- 
gard or  look  upon ;  to  consider  ;  to  suppose ;'  as,  to  take 
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a  thing  for  granted  ;  this  I  take  to  be  the  man's  motive ; 
to  take  men  for  spies. 

You  take  me  right.  Bacon. 

Charity,  taken  in  its  largest  extent,  is  nothing  else  but  the 
sincere  love  of  God  and  our  neighbor.  Wake. 

[He]  took  that  for  virtue  and  affection  ivhioh  was  nothing  but 

vice  in  a  disguise.  South. 

You  'd  doubt  his  sex,  and  take  him  for  a  girl.         Tate. 

(/)  To  accept  the  word  or  offer  of ;  to  receive  and  ac- 
cept ;  to  bear ;  to  submit  to ;  to  enter  into  agreement  with ; 

—  used  in  general  senses  ;  as,  to  take  a  form  or  shape. 

I  take  thee  at  thy  word.  Bowe. 

Yet  thv  moist  clay  is  pliant  to  command  ;  .  .  . 

Now  take  the  mold.  Dryden. 

To  be  taken  aback.  To  take  advantage  of,  To  take  air, 
etc.  See  under  Aback,  Advantage,  etc.  —  To  take  aim, 
to  direct  the  eye  or  weapon  ;  to  aim.  —  To  take  along, 
to  carry,  lead,  or  convey.  —  To  take  arms,  to  commence 
war  or  hostilities.  —  To  take  away,  to  carry  off ;  to  re- 
move ;  to  cause  deprivation  of;  to  do  away  with;  as,  a 
bill  for  taking  away  the  votes  of  bishops.  "  !By  your  own 
law,  I  ^oAe  your  life  aiua?/."  Dryden. —1o  take  breath, 
to  stop,  as  from  labor,  in  order  to  breathe  or  rest ;  to  re- 
cruit or  refresh  one's  self.  —  To  take  care,  to  exercise  care 
or  vigilance  ;  to  be  solicitous.  "  Doth  God  take  care  for 
oxen  ? "  1  Cor.  ix.  9.  —  To  take  care  of,  to  have  the 
charge  or  care  of;  to  care  for;  to  superintend  or  over- 
see. —  To  take  down,  (a)  To  reduce ;  to  bring  down,  as 
from  a  high,  or  higher,  place ;  as,  to  take  down  a  book ; 
hence,  to  bring  lower ;  to  depress;  to  abase  or  humble: 
as,  to  take  down  pride,  or  the  proud.  "  1  never  attempted 
to  be  impudent  yet,  that  I  was  not  taken  doiun."  Gold- 
smith, (ft)  To  swallow;  as,  <o  <ate  rfou'H  a  potion,  (c)  To 
pull  down  ;  to  pull  to  pieces ;  as,  to  take  down  a  house  or 
a  scaffold,  id)  To  record ;  to  write  down ;  as,  to  lake 
down  a  man's  words  at  the  time  he  utters  them.  —  To 
take  effect.  To  take  fire.  See  under  Effect,  and  Fire.  — 
To  take  ground  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  (Mil.),  to  extend 
the  line  to  tlie  right  or  left ;  to  move,  as  troops,  to  the 
right  or  left.  — To  take  heart,  to  gain  confidence  or  cour- 
age ;  to  be  encouraged.  —  To  take  heed,  to  be  careful  or 
cautious.  "  Take  heed  what  doom  against  yourself  you 
give."  Dryden.  —  To  take  heed  to,  to  attend  to  with 
care ;  as,  take  heed  to  thy  ways.  —  To  take  hold  of,  to 
seize ;  to  fix  on.  —  To  take  horse,  to  mount  and  ride  a 
horse.  —  To  take  in.  (a)  To  inclose  ;  to  fence,  (ft)  To 
encompass  or  embrace ;  to  comprise ;  to  comprehend,  (c) 
To  draw  into  a  smaller  compass ;  to  contract ;  to  brail  or 
furl ;  as,  to  take  in  sail,  (d)  To  cheat ;  to  circumvent ; 
to  gull ;  to  deceive.  [ColloQi.]  (e)  To  admit ;  to  receive ; 
as,  a  leaky  vessel  will  take  in  water.  (/)  To  win  by  con- 
quest.   [Obs.] 

For  now  Troy's  broad-wayed  town 
He  shall  take  in.  Chapman, 

(g)  To  receive  into  the  mind  or  understanding.  "  Some 
bright  genius  can  take  in  a  long  train  of  propositions." 
/.  Watts.  (/()  To  receive  regularly,  as  a  periodical  work 
or  newspaper;  to  take.  [Eng.]  —  To  take  in  band.  See 
under  Hand.  —  To  take  in  vain,  to  employ  or  utter  as 
in  an  oath.  "Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  vain."  Ex.xx.l.  —  Totakeisine.  See  under 
Issue. —  To  take  leave.  See  Leave,  n.,  2. —To  take  a 
newspaper,  magazine,  or  the  like,  to  receive  it  regularly,  as 
on  paying  the  price  of  subscription.  —  To  take  notice,  to 
observe,  or  to  observe  with  particular  attention.  —  To  take 
notlce.of.  See  under  Notice.— To  take  oath,  to  swear  with 
solemnity,  or  in  a  judicial  manner.  —  To  take  off.  (a)  To 
remove,  as  from  the  surface  or  outside  ;  to  remove  from 
the  top  of  anything ;  as,  to  take  off  a  load ;  to  take  off 
one's  hat.  (6)  To  cut  oft ;  as,  to  take  off  the  head,  or  a 
limb,  (c)  To  destroy ;  as,  to  take  off  Me.  id)  To  remove ; 
to  invalidate ;  as,  to  take  off  the  force  of  an  argument, 
(e)  To  withdraw;  to  call  or  draw  away.  Locke.  (/)  To 
swallow ;  as,  to  take  o^  a  glass  of  wine,  (g)  To  purchase  ; 
to  take  in  trade.  "  The  Spaniards  having  no  commodities 
that  we  will  take  off."  Locke,  (k)  To  copy;  to  repro- 
duce. "  Take  off  all  their  models  in  wood."  Addison. 
(t)  To  imitate ;  to  mimic ;  to  personate,  (k)  To  find  place 
for ;  to  dispose  of ;  as,  more  scholars  than  preferments 
can  take  off.  [R.]  Bacon.  —  To  take  on,  to  assume  ;  to 
take  upon  one's  self ;  as,  to  take  on  a  character  or  respon- 
sibility. —  To  take  one's  own  course,  to  act  one's  pleasure  ; 
to  pursue  the  measures  of  one's  own  choice.  —  To  take 
order  for.  See  under  Order.  —  To  take  order  with,  to 
check;  to  hinder;  to  repress.  [Obs.]  Bacon.  —To  take 
orders,  (a)  To  receive  directions  or  commands,  (ft)  (Eccl.) 
To  enter  some  grade  of  the  ministry.    See  Order,  n.,  10. 

—  To  take  out.  (a)  To  remove  from  within  a  place ;  to 
separate ;  to  deduct.  (6)  To  draw  out ;  to  remove ;  to 
clear  or  cleanse  from  ;  as,  to  take  out  a  stain  or  spot  from 
cloth,  (c)  To  procure  for  one's  self;  as,  to  take  out  a 
patent,  (d)  To  put  an  end  to ;  as,  to  take  the  conceit  out 
of  a  man.  (e)  To  escort ;  as,  to  take  out  to  dinner.  —  To 
take  over,  to  undertake ;  to  take  the  management  of. 
[Eng.]  Cross  (Life  of  O.  Eliot).  —  To  take  part,  to  share ; 
as,  they  take  part  in  our  rejoicing.  —  To  take  part  with,  to 
unite  with ;  to  join  with.  —  To  take  place,  root,  sides,  stock, 
etc.  See  under  Place,  Root,  Side,  etc.  —  To  take  the  air. 
(a)  (falconry)  To  seek  to  escape  by  trying  to  rise  higher 
than  the  falcon ;  —  said  of  a  bird,  (ft)  See  under  AiB.  — 
To  take  the  field.  (Mil.)  See  under  Field.  —  To  take  the 
ground.  See  under  Geotjnd,  n.  —  To  take  thought,  to  be 
concerned  or  anxious ;  to  be  solicitous.    Matt.  vi.  25,  27. 

—  To  take  to  heart.  See  under  Heart.  —To  take  to  task, 
to  reprove ;  to  censure.  —  To  take  up.  (a)  To  lift ;  to  raise. 
Hood.  (6)  To  buy  or  borrow ;  as,  to  take  up  goods  to  a 
large  amount ;  to  take  up  money  at  the  bank,  (c)  To  be- 
gun ;  as,  to  take  up  a  lamentation.  Ezek.  xix.  1.  (d)  To 
gather  together ;  to  bind  up ;  to  fasten  or  to  replace ;  as, 
to  take  up  raveled  stitches ;  specifically  ( Surg. ),  to  fasten 
with  a  ligature,  (e)  To  engross ;  to  employ  ;  to  occupy 
or  fill ;  as,  to  take  up  the  time;  to  take  up  a  great  deal  of 
room.  (/)  To  take  permanently.  "  Arnobius  asserts  that 
men  of  the  finest  parts  . .  .  took  up  their  rest  in  the  Chris- 
tian religion."  Addison,  (g)  To  seize ;  to  catch ;  to  arrest ; 
as,  to  take  up  a  thief ;  to  take  up  vagabonds,  (h)  To  admit ; 
to  believe ;  to  receive.    [Obs.} 

The  ancients  took  up  experiments  upon  credit.  Bacon, 
(i)  To  answer  by  reproof ;  to  reprimand ;  to  berate. 

One  of  his  relations  took  him  up  roundly.  L'Estrange. 
(k)  To  begin  where  another  left  off ;  to  keep  up  in  con- 
tinuous  succession. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale.         Addison. 
(I)  To  assume ;  to  adopt  as  one's  own  ;  to  carry  on  or  man- 
age ;  as,  to  take  up  the  quarrels  of  our  neighbors ;  to  take 


up  current  opinions.  "  They  take  up  our  old  trade  of  con- 
quering." Dryden.  (m)  To  comprise;  to  include.  "The 
noble  poem  of  Palemon  and  Arcite  .  .  .  takes  up  seven 
years."  Dryden.  (m)  To  receive,  accept,  or  adopt  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  ;  to  espouse  the  cause  of  ;  to  favor. 
Ps.  xxvii.  10.  (0)  To  collect ;  to  exact,  as  a  tax ;  to  levy ; 
as,  to  take  up  a  contribution.  "  Take  up  commodities 
upon  our  bills."  Shak.  (p)  To  pay  and  receive;  as,  to 
take  up  a  note  at  the  bank,  (g)  (Mach.)  To  remove,  as  by 
an  adjustment  of  parts ;  as,  to  take  up  lost  motion,  as  in  a 
bearing ;  also,  to  make  tight,  as  by  winding,  or  drawing ; 
as,  to  take  up  slack  tliread  in  sewing,  (r)  To  make  up; 
to  compose ;  to  settle ;  as,  to  take  up  a  quarrel.  [Oft.s.] 
Shak.  —  To  take  up  arms.    Same  as  To  lake  arms,  above. 

—  To  take  upon  one's  self,  (a)  To  assume ;  to  undertake ; 
as,  he  takes  upon  himself  to  assert  that  the  fact  is  capa^ 
ble  of  proof,  (ft)  To  appropriate  to  one's  self  ;  to  allow  to 
be  imputed  to,  or  inflicted  upon,  one's  self ;  as,  to  take 
upon  one's  selj  a  punishment.  —  To  take  up  the  gauntlet. 
See  under  Gauhtlet. 

Take  (tak),  v.  i.  1.  To  take  hold ;  to  fix  upon  any- 
thing ;  to  have  the  natural  or  intended  effect ;  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose ;  as,  he  was  inoculated,  but  the  virus  did 
not  take.  Shak. 

When  flame  faketh  and  openeth,  it  giveth  a  noise.     Bacon. 

In  impressions  from  mind  to  mind,  the  impression  taketh.  but 
is  overcome  .  .  .  before  it  work  any  manifest  effect.        Bacon. 

2.  To  please  ;  to  gain  reception ;  to  succeed. 

Each  wit  may  praise  it  for  his  own  dear  sake. 

And  hint  he  writ  it,  if  the  thing  should  take.    Addison. 

3.  To  move  or  direct  the  course  ;  to  resort ;  to  betake 
one's  self ;  to  proceed  ;  to  go ;  —  usually  with  to  ;  as,  the 
fox,  being  hard  pressed,  took  to  the  hedge. 

4.  To  admit  of  being  pictured,  as  in  a  photograph  ;  as, 
his  face  does  not  take  well. 

To  take  after,  (a)  To  learn  to  follow ;  to  copy  ;  to  imi- 
tate ;  as,  he  takes  after  a  good  pattern,  (ft)  To  resemble  ; 
as,  the  son  takes  after  his  father.  —  To  take  in  with,  to 
resort  to.  [06s.]  Bacon.  —  To  take  on,  to  be  violently  af- 
fected ;  to  express  grief  or  pain  in  a  violent  manner.  —  To 
take  to.  (a)  To  apply  one's  self  to  ;  to  be  fond  of ;  to  be- 
come attached  to ;  as,  to  take  to  books ;  to  take  to  evil  prac- 
tices. "  If  he  does  but  take  to  you,  . .  .  you  will  contract  a 
great  friendship  with  him."  Walpole.  (ft)  To  resort  to  ; 
to  betake  one's  self  to.  "Men  of  learning,  who  take  to 
business,  discharge  it  generally  with  greater  honesty 
than  men  of  the  world."  Addison.  — To  take  up.  (a) 
To  stop.  [Obs.j  "  Sinners  at  last  taie  wp  and  settle  in  a 
contempt  of  religion."  Tillotson.  (ft)  To  reform.  [Obs.] 
Locke.  —  To  take  up  with,  (a)  To  be  contented  to  re- 
ceive ;  to  receive  without  opposition ;  to  put  up  with ;  as, 
to  take  up  with  plain  fare.  In  affairs  which  may  have 
an  extensive  influence  on  our  future  happiness,  we 
should  not  to/ce  !(p  Witt  probabilities."  /.  Watts.  (6)  To 
lodge  with ;  to  dwell  with. .  [Obs.]  L'Estrange.  —  To  take 
with,  to  please.    Bacon. 

Take,  n.  1.  That  which  is  taken;  especially,  the 
quantity  of  fish  captured  at  one  haul  or  catch. 

2.  (Print.)  The  quantity  of  copy  given  to  a  compos- 
itor at  one  time. 

Take'-ln'  (-in'),  n.    Imposition ;  fraud.     iColloq.'] 

Tak'en  (tak"n),  p.  p.  of  Take. 

Take'-olf'  (-of  ;  115),  n.  An  imitation,  especially  in 
the  way  of  caricature. 

Tak'er  (tak'er),  n.  One  who  takes  or  receives ;  one 
who  catches  or  apprehends. 

Take'— up'  (tak'up'),  n.  (3Iach.)  That  which  takes 
up  or  tightens ;  specifically,  a  device  in  a  sewing  ma- 
chine for  drawing  up  the  slack  thread  as  the  needle 
rises,  in  completing  a  stitch. 

Tak'lng  (tak'Ing),  a.  1.  Apt  to  take  ;  alluring  ;  at- 
tracting. 

Subtile  in  making  his  temptations  most  taking.    Fuller. 

2.  Infectious  ;  contagious.     [Ofts.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

—  Tak'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Tak'lng-ness,  n. 

Tak'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  gaining  possession ;  a  seiz- 
ing ;  seizure  ;  apprehension. 

2.  Agitation  ;  excitement ;  distress  of  mind.   {Colloq.'] 
What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your  husband  asked  who  was 

in  the  basket  1  Shak. 

3.  Malign  influence ;  infection.     [Obs.'\  Shak. 
Tak'lng-oU'  (-of  ;  115),  n.    Removal ;  murder.    See 

To  take  off(c),  under  Take,  v.  t. 

The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off.  Shak. 

Tal'a-poln  (tal'a-poin),  n.  (Zool.)  A  small  African 
monkey  {Cercopithecus,  or  Miopithecus,  talapoin)  — 
called  also  melarhine. 

II  Ta-la'rl-a  (ta-la'rt-a),  n.pl.  [L.,  from  talaris  per- 
taining to  the  ankles,  fr.  talus  ankle.]  {Class.  Myth.) 
Small  wings  or  winged  shoes  represented  as  fastened  to 
the  ankles,  — chiefly  used  as  an  attribute  of  Mercury. 

Tal'bOt  (tal'but),  n.  A  sort  of  dog,  noted  for  quick 
scent  and  eager  pursuit  of  game.     [Oft*.]      Wase  (1654). 

&^  The  figure  of  a  dog  is  borne  in  the  arms  of  the 
Talbot  family ,  whence,  perhaps,  the  name. 

Tal'bO-type  (ta'bo-tip  or  tal'-),  n.  (Photog.)  Same 
as  Calottpe. 

Talc  (talk),  n.  [F.  talc  ;  cf .  Sp.  &  It.  talco,  LL.  tal- 
CMS  ;  all  fr.  Ar.  talq-l  (Min.)  A  soft  mineral  of  a  soapy 
feel  and  a  greenish,  whitish,  or  grayish  color,  usually  oc- 
curring in  foliated  masses.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of 
magnesia.  Steatite,  or  soapstone,  is  a  compact  granular 
variety. 

Indurated  talc,  an  impure,  slaty  talc,  vrtth  a  nearly 
compact  texture,  and  greater  hardness  than  common 
talc ;  —  called  also  tale  state. 

Tal-COSe'  (t31-kos'  or  taik'os'),  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  talqueux.'} 

TalC'OUS  (tSlk'iis),  (      (Min.)  Of  or  per- 

taining to  talc  ;  composed  of,  or  resembhng,  talc. 

Tale  (tal),  re.    See  Tael. 

Tale,  re.  [AS.  talu  number,  speech,  narrative  ;  akin 
to  D.  taal  speech,  language,  G.  zahl  number,  ORG.  sola, 
Icel.  tal,  tala,  number,  speech,  Sw.  tal,  Dan.  tal  num- 
ber, tale  speech,  Goth,  talzjan  to  instruct.  Cf.  Tell, 
V.  t.,  Toll  a  tax,  also  Talk,  v.  i.]  1.  That  which  is 
told ;  an  oral  relation  or  recital ;  any  rehearsal  of  what 
has  occurred ;  narrative ;  discourse ;  statement ;  history ; 


story.     "The  to?e  of  Troy  divine."    Milton.    "Insucb 
manner  rime  is  Dante's  tale."    Chaucer. 

We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.      Ps.  xo.  &. 

2.  A  number  told  or  counted  off ;  a  reckoning  by 
count ;  an  enumeration  ;  a  count,  in  distinction  from 
measure  or  weight ;  a  number  reckoned  or  stated. 

The  ignorant,  .  .  .  who  measure  by  tale,  and  not  by  weight. 

Hooker. 
And  every  shepherd  tells  his  tale. 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  the  dale.  Milton. 

In  packing,  they  keep  a  just  tale  of  the  number.    Carew. 

3.  (Law)  A  count  or  declaration.     [06«.] 
To  tell  tale  of,  to  make  account  of.    [Obs.] 

Therefore  little  tale  hath  he  told 

Of  any^ream,  so  holy  was  his  heart.         Chaucer, 

Syn.  — Anecdote  ;  story;  fable;  incident;  memoir; 
relation ;  account ;  legend ;  narrative. 

Tale  (tal), t).i.  To  tell  stories.  [Obs.}  Chaucer.  Gower. 

TaleTiear'er  (-bar'er),  n.  One  who  officiously  tells 
tales ;  one  who  impertinently  or  maliciously  communi- 
cates intelligence,  scandal,  etc.,  and  makes  mischief. 

Spies  and  tahhearers,  encouraged  by  her  father,  did  their  best 
to  inflame  her  resentment.  Macaulay. 

Tale'bear'ing,  a.     Telling  tales  officiously. 

Tale'bear'ing,  n.  The  act  of .  informing  officiously ; 
communication  of  secrets,  scandal,  etc.,  maliciously. 

Ta'led  (ta'led),  re.  (Jewish  Antiq.)  A  kind  of  quad- 
rangular piece  of  cloth  put  on  by  the  Jews  when  repeat- 
ing prayers  in  the  synagogues.  Crabb. 

Tale'ful  (tal'ful),  a.  Full  of  stories,    [ij.]   Thomson. 

II  Tal'e-gal'la  (tai'e-gSl'la),  re.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  A 
genus  of  Australian  birds  which  includes  the  brush  tur- 
key.   See  Brush  turkey. 

Tal'ent  (tSl'eut),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  talentum  a  talent  (in 
sense  1),  6r.  rdKavTov  a  balance,  anything  weighed,  a 
definite  weight,  a  talent ;  akin  to  T^rjvai  to  bear,  endure, 
ToAfiar,  L.  tolerare,  tollere,  to  lift  up,  sustain,  endure. 
See  Thole,  v.  t..  Tolerate.]  1.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  a  weight  and  a  denomination  of  money  equal  to 
60  minae  or  6,000  drachmae.  The  Attic  talent,  as  a 
weight,  was  about  57  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  as  a  denomina- 
tion of  silver  money,  its  value  was  £243  15s.  sterling,  or 
about  51,180. 

Rowing  vessel  whose  burden  does  not  exceed  five  hundred 
talents.  Jowett  (Thucyd.), 

2.  Among  the  Hebrews,  a  weight  and  denomination  of 
money.  For  silver  it  was  equivalent  to  3,000  shekels,  and 
in  weight  was  equal  to  about  93J  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  as  a 
denomination  of  silver,  it  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  £340  to  £396  sterling,  or  about  $1,645  to  $1,916. 
For  gold  it  was  equal  to  10,000  gold  shekels. 

3.  Inclination  ;  will ;  disposition ;  desire.     [06s.] 
They  rather  counseled  you  to  your  talent  than  to  your  profit. 

Chaucer, 

4.  Intellectual  ability,  natural  or  acquired ;  mental 
endowment  or  capacity ;  skill  in  accomplishing ;  a  special 
gift,  particularly  in  business,  art,  or  the  like ;  faculty ; 
— a  use  of  the  word  probably  originating  in  the  Scrip- 
ture parable  of  the  talents  (Matt.  xxv.  14-30). 

He  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  his  three  different  talents,  as 
a  critic,  a  satirist,  and  a  writer  of  odes.  Dryaen. 

His  talents,  his  accomplishments,  his  graceful  manners, 
made  him  generally  popular.  Macaulay. 

Syn.— Ability ;  faculty ;  gift ;  endowment.  See  Genius. 

Tal'ent-ed,  a.  Furnished  with  talents ;  possessing 
skin  or  talent ;  mentally  gifted,  Abp.  Abbot  (1663). 

it^°°"  This  word  has  been  strongly  objected  to  by  Cole- 
ridge and  some  other  critics,  but,  as  it  would  seem, 
upon  not  very  good  grounds,  as  the  use  of  talent  or  tal- 
ents to  signify  mental  ability,  although  at  first  merely 
metaphorical,  is  now  fully  established,  and  talented,  as  a 
formative,  is  just  as  analogical  and  legitimate  as  gifted, 
bigoted,  moneyed,  landed,  lilied.^  honeyed,  and  numerous 
other  adjectives  having  a  participial  form,  but  derived 
directly  from  nouns  and  not  from  verbs. 

II  Ta'les  (ta'lez),  re.  [L.,  pi.  of  talis  such  (persons).] 
(Lata)  (a)  pi.  Persons  added  to  a  jury,  commonly  from 
those  in  or  about  the  courthouse,  to  make  up  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  number  of  jurors  regularly  summoned, 
being  like,  or  such  as,  the  latter.  Blount.  Blackstone. 
(ft)  syntactically  sing.  The  writ  by  which  such  persons 
are  summoned. 

Tales  book,  a  book  containing  the  names  of  such  as  are 
admitted  of  the  tales.  Blount.  Craig. —  II  Tales  de  circum- 
BtantibuB  [L.],  such,  or  the  like,  from  those  standing 
about. 

Tales'man  (talz'man),  re. ;  pi.  Talesmen  (-men). 
(Law)  A  person  called  to  make  up  a  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  jurors  when  a  tales  is  awarded.  Wharton. 

Tale'tell'er  (tal'tgl'er),  n.  One  who  tells  tales  or 
stories,  especially  in  a  mischievous  or  officious  manner; 
a  talebearer ;  a  telltale  ;  a  tattler. 

Tale'wlse'  (-wiz'),  adv.  In  the  way  of  a  tale  or  story. 

Tal'la-CO'tian  (tSl'ya-ko'shan),  a.  See  Taollacotian. 

Tal'l-a'tlon  (-I-a'shOn),  re.     RetaUation.     [06s.] 

Just  heav'n  this  taliation  did  decree.      Beaumont. 

Ta1i-on  (tall  fin),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  talio,  perh.  fr.  talis 
such.    Cf.  Retaliation.]  Retaliation.   [jS.]  Holinshed. 

II  Tal'1-pes  (tal'T-pez),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  talus  an  ankle 
-f-  pes,  pedis,  a  foot ;  cf .  L.  talipedare  to  be  weak  in  the 
feet,  properly,  to  walk  on  the  ankles.]  (Surg.)  The  de- 
formity called  clubfoot.    See  Clubfoot. 

(J^^  Several  varieties  are  distinguished  ;  as.  Talipes 
varus,  in  which  the  foot  is  drawn  up  and  bent  inward ; 
T.  valgus,  in  wliich  the  foot  is  bent  outward ;  I',  eguinus, 
in  which  the  sole  faces  backward  and  the  patient  walks 
upon  the  baUs  of  the  toes ;  and  T.  calcaneus  (called  also 
talus),  in  which  the  sole  faces  forward  and  the  patient 
walks  upon  the  heel. 

Tal'i-pot  (tal'T-pot),  re.  [Hind,  talpat  the  leaf  of  the 
tree.]  (Bat.)  A  beautiful  tropical  palm  tree  (Corypha 
umbraculifera),  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  the  Malabar 
coast.  It  has  a  trunk  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high,  bearing 
a  crown  of  gigantic  fan-shaped  leaves  which  are  used  as' 
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umbrellas  and  as  fans  in  ceremonial  processions,  and, 
when  cut  into  strips,  as 
a  substitute   for  writing 
paper. 
Tal'is-man  (tSCi'Tz-man 

or  tSl'Is-m«n;  277),  n. ; 
pi.  Talismans  (-manz). 
[Sp.,  from  Ar.  tilism,  til- 
sam,  a  magical  image,  pi. 
tilsaman,  ft.  Gr.  TeAco-;u.a 
tribute,  tax,  LGr.,  an  in- 
itiation, incantation,  from 
Te\elv  to  complete,  per- 
form, to  pay  taxes,  to  make 
perfect,  to  initiate,  espe- 
cially in  the  mysteries,  fr. 
Te'Aos    completion,    end.] 

1.  A  magical  figure  cut 
or  engraved  under  certain 
superstitious  observances 
of  the  configuration  of  the 
heavens,  to  which  wonder- 
ful effects  are  ascribed ; 
the  seal,  figure,  character, 
or  image,  of  a  heavenly 
sign,  constellation,  or 
planet,  engraven  on  a 
sympathetic  stone,  or  on 
a  metal  corresponding  to 
the  star,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive its  influence. 

2.  Hence,     something 
that  produces  extraordi- 
nary effects,  esp.  in  averting  or  repelling  evil ;  an  amu- 
let ;  a  charm ;  as,  a  talisman  to  avert  diseases.       Swift. 

Tal'is-man'ic  (-man'Tk), )  a.     [Cf.  F.  talismanique.'] 

Tal'iS-man'lO-al  (i-kal), )  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tal- 
isman ;  having  the  properties  of  a  talisman,  or  preserva- 
tive against  evils  by  occult  influence  ;  magical. 

Talk  (tak),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Talked  (takt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vl).  n.  Talking.]  [Cf.  LG.  talk  talk,  gabble,  Prov.  G. 
talken  to  speak  indistinctly ;  or  OD.  tolken  to  interpret, 
MHG.  lolkan  to  interpret,  to  tell,  to  speak  indistinctly, 
Dan.  lolke  to  interpret,  Sw.  tolka,  Icel.  luXka  to  inter- 
pret, tulkr  an  interpreter,  Lith.  tulkas  an  interpreter, 
iidkanti,  tulkoti,  to  interpret,  Euss.  tolkovate  to  inter- 
pret, to  talk  about ;  or  perhaps  fr.  OE.  talien  to  speak 
(see  Tale,  i;.  t.  &n.).]  1.  To  utter  words  ;  esp.,  to  con- 
verse familiarly ;  to  speak,  as  in  familiar  discourse,  when 
two  or  more  persons  interchange  thoughts. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  la!k  with  you,  walk  with 
you,  and  so  following,  but  I  will  not  eat  with  you.  Shak. 

2.  To  confer ;  to  reason ;  to  consult. 

Let  me  talk  with  thee  of  thy  judgments.    Jer.  xii.  1. 

3.  To  prate;  to  speak  impertinently.     ICollog.'] 

To  talk  of,  to  relate ;  to  tell ;  to  give  an  account  of ;  as, 
authors  talk  of  the  wonderful  remains  of  Palmyra.  "  The 
natural  histories  of  S\vitzerland  talk  much  of  the  fall  of 
these  rocks,  and  the  great  damage  done."  Addison.  —  To 
talk  to,  to  advise  or  exhort,  or  to  reprove  gently ;  as,  I 
will  talk  to  my  son  respecting  his  conduct.    [Colloq.] 

Talk,  V.  t.  1.  To  speak  freely ;  to  use  for  conversing 
or  communicating  ;  as,  to  talk  French. 

2.  To  deliver  in  talking ;  to  speak ;  to  utter ;  to  make 
a  subject  of  conversation  ;  as,  to  talk  nonsense  ;  to  talk 
politics. 

3.  To  consume  or  spend  in  talking ;  —  often  followed 
by  away  ;  as,  to  talk  away  an  evening. 

4.  To  cause  to  be  or  become  by  talking.  "  They 
would  talk  themselves  mad."  Shak. 

To  talk  over,  (a)  To  talk  about ;  to  have  conference 
respecting ;  to  deliberate  upon  ;  to  discuss ;  as,  to  talk 
over  a  matter  or  plan.  (6)  To  change  the  mind  or  opin- 
ion of  by  talking ;  to  convince ;  as,  to  talk  over  an  oppo- 
nent. 

Talk,  n.  1.  The  act  of  talking  ;  especially,  familiar 
converse  ;  mutual  discourse ;  that  which  is  uttered,  es- 
pecially in  familiar  conversation,  or  the  mutual  converse 
of  two  or  more. 

In  various  talk  the  instructive  hours  they  passed.      Pope. 

Their  talk,  wlien  it  was  not  made  up  of  nautical  phrases,  was 
too  commonly  made  up  of  oaths  and  curses.  Macaulay. 

2.  Report ;  rumor  ;  as,  to  hear  talk  of  war. 

I  hear  a  talk  up  and  down  of  raising  our  money.    Locke. 

3.  Subject  of  discourse;  as,  his  achievement  is  the 
talk  of  the  town. 

Syn.  —  Conversation ;  colloquy ;  discourse  ;  chat ;  dia- 
logue ;  conference  ;  communication.    See  Conveesation. 

Talk'a-tlve  (-a-tlv),  a.     Given  to  much  talking. 

Syn.  —  Garrulous ;  loquacious.    See  Gaerulods. 
—  Talk'a-tive-ly,  adw.  —  Talk'a-tive-ness,  n. 

Talk'er  (tak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  talks ;  especially, 
one  who  is  noted  for  his  power  of  conversing  readily  or 
agreeably ;  a  conversationist. 

There  probably  were  never  four  talkers  more  admirable  in 
four  different  ways  than  Johnson,  Burke,  Beauclerk,  and  Gar- 
rick.  Macaulay. 

2.  A  loquacious  person,  male  or  female  ;  a  prattler ; 
a  babbler  ;  also,  a  boaster  ;  a  braggart ;  —  used  in  con- 
tempt or  reproach.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Talk'ing,  a.  1.  That  talks ;  able  to  utter  words  ;  as, 
a  talking  parrot. 

2.  Given  to  talk  ;  loquacious. 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade. 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made.      Qoldsmith. 

Tall  (tal),  a.  [Compar.  Taller  (-er) ;  superl.  Tall- 
est.] [OE.  tal  seemly,  elegant,  docile  (?) ;  of  uncertahi 
origni ;  cf.  AS.  un-tala,  mi-lale,  bad,  Gotli.  imtals  indoc- 
ile, disobedient,  uninstructed,  or  W.  &  Corn,  tal  high, 
Ir.  talla  meet,  fit,  proper,  just.]  1.  High  in  stature; 
having  a  considerable,  or  an  unusual,  extension  upward  ; 
long  and  comparatively  slender ;  having  the  diameter  or 


lateral  extent  small  in  proportion  to  the  height ;  as,  a 
tall  person,  tree,  or  mast. 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall.         Milton. 

2.  Brave  ;  bold ;  courageous.    [06«.] 

As  tall  a  trencherman 
As  e'er  demolished  a  pye  fortification.     Massinger. 
His  companions,  being  almost  in  despair  of  victory,  were  sud- 
denly recomforted  by  hir  William  Stanley,  which  came  to  suc- 
cors with  three  thousand  tall  men.  Grafton. 

3.  Fine  ;  splendid  ;  excellent ;  also,  extravagant ;  ex- 
cessive.    lObs.  or  Slang2  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  High ;  lofty.  —  Tall,  High,  Lofty.  Bi(jh  is  the 
generic  term,  and  is  applied  to  anything  which  is  elevated 
or  raised  above  another  tiling.  Tall  specifically  describes 
that  which  has  a  small  diameter  in  proportion  to  its  height ; 
hence,  we  speak  of  a  tall  man,  a  tall  steeple,  a  tall  mast, 
etc.,  but  not  of  a  tall  hill.  Lofty  has  a  special  reference 
to  the  expanse  above  us,  and  denotes  an  imposing  height ; 
as,  a  lofty  mountain ;  a  lofty  room.  Tall  is  now  properly 
applied  only  to  physical  objects ;  high  and  lofty  have  a 
moral  acceptation ;  as,  high  thought,  purpose,  etc. ;  lofty 
aspirations ;  a  lofty  genius.  Lojty  is  the  stronger  word, 
and  is  usually  coupled  with  the  grand  or  admirable. 

Tal'lage  (tal'lSj ;  48),  )  n.    [F.  taillage.    See  Taille, 

Tal'll-age  (tai'li-ttj),  J  and  cf.  Tailaqe.]  (0.  Eng. 
Law)  A  certain  rate  or  tax  paid  by  barons,  knights,  and 
inferior  tenants,  toward  the  public  expenses.  [Written 
also  tallage,  taillage.'] 

WW  When  paid  out  of  knight's  fees,  it  was  called  scu- 
tage ;  when  by  cities  and  burghs,  tallage;  when  upon 
lands  not  held  by  military  tenure,  hidage.       Blackstone. 

Tallage,  v.  t.  To  lay  an  impost  upon  ;  to  cause  to 
pay  tallage. 

Tal'U-er  (t51'lT-er),  n.    One  who  keeps  tally. 

Tall'neSS  (tal'nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tall ;  height  of  stature. 

Tal'low  (tal'lo),  n.  [OB.  taluh,  talugh  ;  akin  to  OD. 
ialgh,  D.  talk,  G.,  Dan.  and  Sw.  talg,  Icel.  tolgr,  tolg, 
talk;  and  perhaps  to  Goth,  tulgus  firm.]  1.  The  suet 
or  fat  of  animals  of  the  sheep  and  ox  kinds,  separated 
from  men^ranous  and  fibrous  matter  by  melting. 

WW"  Thel^lid  consistency  of  tallow  is  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  st^in  it  contains.    See  Pat. 

2.  The  fat  of  some  other  animals,  or  the  fat  obtained 
from  certain  plants,  or  from  other  sources,  resembling 
the  fat  of  animals  of  the  sheep  and  ox  kinds. 

Tallow  candle,  a  candle  made  of  tallow.  —  Tallow  catch, 
akeech.  See  Keech.  [Obs.]  —  Tallow  chandler,  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  make,  or  to  sell,  tallow  candles.  —  Tal- 
low chandlery,  the  trade  of  a  tallow  chandler ;  also,  the 
place  where  his  business  is  carried  on.  —  Tallow  tree 
(Bot.),  a  tree  {Stillingia  sebifera)  growing  in  China,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  covered  with  a  substance  which  re- 
sembles tallow  and  is  applied  to  the  same  purposes. 

Tallow,  V.  t.  \imp.  &p.p.  Tallowed  (-lod) ;  p. pr.  & 
vb.  n.  TALLowrao.]     1.  To  grease  or  smear  with  tallow. 

2.  To  cause  to  have  a  large  quantity  of  taUow ;  to  fat- 
ten ;  as,  to  tallow  sheep. 

Tal'lOW-er  (-er),  n.    An  animal  which  produces  tallow. 

Tal'low— face'  (-fas'),  n.  One  who  has  a  sickly,  pale 
complexion.  Shak. 

Tal'low-faced'  (-fast'),  a.  Having  a  sickly  com- 
plexion; pale.  Burton. 

Tallow-ing,  n.  The  act,  practice,  or  art,  of  causing 
animals  to  produce  tallow ;  also,  the  property  In  animals 
of  producing  tallow. 

Tal'lOW-lsh,  a.     Having  the  qualities  of  tallow. 

Tal'lOW-y  (-y),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  taUow ;  resem- 
bling tallow ;  greasy. 

Tall'WOOd'  (tal'wdSd'),  n.  [Cf.  Tally.]  Firewood 
cut  into  billets  of  a  certain  length.     [Obs."]    XEng.'] 

Tal'ly  (tal'ly),  n. ;  pi.  Tallies  (-ITz).  [OE.  taile, 
taille,  F.  taille  a  cutting,  cut,  tally,  fr.  tailler  to  cut,  but 
influenced  probably  by  taille,  p.  p.  of  tailler.  See  Tailor, 
and  cf.  Tail  a  limitation,  Taille,  Tallage.]  1.  Origi- 
nally, a  piece  of  wood  on  which  notches  or  scores  were 
cut,  as  the  marks  of  number ;  later,  one  of  two  books, 
sheets  of  paper,  etc.,  on  which  corresponding  accounts 
were  kept. 

^ff"  In  purchasing  and  selling,  it  was  once  customary 
for  traders  to  have  two  sticks,  or  one  stick  cleft  into  two 
parts,  and  to  mark  with  a  score  or  notch,  on  each,  the 
number  or  quantity  of  goods  delivered,  —  the  seller  keep- 
ing one  stick,  and  the  purchaser  the  other.  Before  the 
use  of  writing,  this,  or  something  like  it,  was  the  only 
method  of  keeping  accounts ;  and  tallies  were  received  as 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice.  In  the  English  exchequer 
were  tallies  of  loans,  one  part  being  kept  in  the  ex- 
chequer, the  other  being  given  to  the  creditor  in  lieu  of 
an  obligation  for  money  lent  to  government. 

2.  Hence,  any  account  or  score  kept  by  notches  or 
marks,  whether  on  wood  or  paper,  or  in  a  book  ;  espe- 
cially, one  kept  in  duplicate. 

3.  One  thing  made  to  suit  another ;  a  match ;  a  mate. 

They  were  framed  the  tallies  for  each  other.    Dnjden. 

4.  A  notch,  mark,  or  score  made  on  or  in  a  tally ;  as, 
to  make  or  earn  a  tally  in  a  game. 

5.  A  tally  shop.    See  Tally  shop,  below. 

Tally  shop,  a  shop  at  which  goods  or  articles  are  sold 
to  customers  on  account,  the  account  being  kept  in  cor- 
responding books,  one  called  the  tally,  kept  by  the 
buyer,  the  other  the  counter  tally,  kept  by  the  seller, 
and  the  payments  being  made  weekly  or  otherwise  by 
agreement.  The  trade  thus  regulated  is  called  tally 
trade.  Eng.  Cyc.—'So  strike  tallies,  to  act  in  correspond- 
ence, or  alike.    [Obs.\    Fuller. 

Tal'ly,  ".  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tallied  (-lid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Tallying.]     [Cf.  F.  tailler  to  cut.  See  Tally,  n.] 

1.  To  score  with  correspondent  notches ;  hence,  to 
make  to  correspond ;  to  cause  to  fit  or  suit. 

They  are  not  so  well  tallied  to  the  prOBCnt  juncture.    Pope. 

2.  (Nnut.)  To  check  off,  as  parcels  of  freight  going 
inboard  or  outboard.  W.  C.  Eussell. 

Tally  on  (Naut.),  to  dovetail  together. 


Tally  (tSllJ),  V.  i.  1.  To  be  fitted  ;  to  suit ;  to 
correspond ;  to  match. 

I  found  pieces  of  tiles  that  exactly  tallied  with  the  channel. 

Addison. 
Your  idea  .  .  .  tallies  exactly  with  mine.     WulpoU^ 

2.  To  make  a  tally ;  to  score  ;  as,  to  tally  in  a  game. 

Tally  on  (Naut.),  to  man  a  rope  for  hauling,  the  men 
standing  in  a  line  or  tail. 

Tally  (tal'ly),  adv.  [See  Tall,  a.]  Stoutly ;  with 
spirit.     [Obs.']  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Tal'ly-hO'  (t511y-ho'),  inlerj.  &  n.  1.  The  hunts- 
man's cry  to  incite  or  urge  on  his  hounds. 

2.  A  tallyho  coach. 

Tallyho  coach,  a  pleasure  coach.    See  under  Coach. 

Tally-man  (-mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  Tallymen  (-men).  1.  One 
who  keeps  the  tally,  or  marks  the  sticks. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  tally  shop,  or  conducts  his  busi- 
ness as  tally  trade. 

Tal'ma  (tiJl'ma),  n. ;  pi.  Talmas  (-maz).  [Prob.  so 
called  from  Talma,  a  French  actor.]  (o)  A  kind  of  large 
cape,  or  short,  full  cloak,  forming  part  of  the  dress  of 
ladies.  (6)  A  similar  garment  worn  formerly  by  gentle- 
men. 

Tal'mud  (tSI'mud),  n.  [Chald.  talmUd  instruction, 
doctrine,  fr.  lamad  to  learn,  limmad  to  teach.]  The 
body  of  the  Jewish  civil  and  canonical  law  not  com- 
prised in  the  Pentateuch. 

d^^  The  Talmud  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Mishna,  or' 
text,  and  the  Gemara,  or  commentary.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  name  Talmud  is  restricted,  especially  by  Jew- 
ish writers,  to  the  Gemara.  There  are  two  Talmuds,  the 
Palestinian,  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  called  the  Tal- 
mud of  Jerusalem,  ana  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  They 
contain  the  same  Mishna,  but  different  Gemaras.  The 
Babylonian  Talmud  is  about  three  times  as  large  as  th& 
other,  and  is  more  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jews. 

Tal-mud'ic  (tSl-mttd'Tk),  )  a.     [Cf.    F.    talmvdique.'}. 

Tal-mud'iC-al  (-i-kal),  J  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Talmud ;  contained  in  the  Talmud ;  as,  Talm.udic- 
Greek  ;  Talmudical  phrases.  Lightfoot. 

Tal'mud-iSt  (tal'mtid-ist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  talmudiste.] 
One  versed  in  the  Talmud  ;  one  who  adheres  to  the- 
teachings  of  the  Talmud.  * 

Tal'mud-is'tlc  (-is'tTk),  a.  Resembling  the  Talmud  ;. 
Talmudic. 

Tal'on  (tal'iSn),  n.  [F.,  heel,  spur,  LL.  talo,  fr.  L. 
talus  the  ankle,  heel.]  1.  The  claw  of  a  predacious  bird 
or  animal,  especially  the  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey.     Bacon. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  certain  small  prominences  on  the 
hind  part  of  the  face  of  an  elephant's  tooth. 

3.  (Arch.)  A  kind  of  molding,  concave  at  the  bottom, 
and  convex  at  the  top  ;  —  usually  called  an  ogee. 

m^^  When  the  concave  part  is  at  the  top,  it  is  called 
an  inverted  talon. 

4.  The  shoulder  of  the  bolt  of  a  lock  on  which  the  key- 
acts  to  shoot  the  bolt.  Knight. 

Ta-lOOk' )  (ta-look'),  n.    [Ar.  taHluq.l    A  large  estate ; 

Ta-luk'  j  esp.,  one  constituting  a  revenue  district 
or  dependency  the  native  proprietor  of  which  is  respon- 
sible for  the  collection  and  payment  of  the  public  revenue- 
due  from  it.     [India"] 

Ta-look'dar  1  (-dar),  n.     [Hind.,  fr.  Per.  iaHlugdar-J 

Ta-luk'dar    )      A  proprietor  of  a  talook.     [India] 

II  Tal'pa  (tSl'pa),  n.  [L.,  mole.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of 
small  insectivores  including  the  common  European  mole- 

II  Talus  (ta'lus),  n.;  pi.  Tali  (-11).  [L.,  the  ankle,, 
the  ankle  bone.]     1.  (Anat.)  The  astragalus. 

2.  (Surg.)  A  variety  of  cluhioot  (Talipes  calcaneus). 
See  the  Note  imder  Talipes. 

Ta'lus,  n.  [F.]  1.  (Fort.)  A  slope  ;  the  inclination, 
of  the  face  of  a  work. 

2.  (Geol.)  A  sloping  heap  of  fragments  of  rock  lying- 
at  the  foot  of  a  precipice. 

Tam'a-bil'i-ty  (tam'a-bTl'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  tamable ;  tamableness. 

Tam'a-ble  (tam'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  tamed, 
subdued,  or  reclaimed  from  wildness  or  savage  ferocious- 
ness. —  Tam'a-ble-ness,  n. 

Ta-man'du  (ta-mSn'dii),  n.      [Sp.,  from  the  native 
name  ;    cf .  F. 
tamandua.]  \ 

(Zooi.)    a: 

small  ant-eat- 
er ( Tamandua  , 
teiradactyla)  ; 
native  of  the  i 
tropical  parts  I 
of  South' 
America. 

(I!^=  It  has 
five  toes  on 
the  fore  feet, 
an  elongated 
snout,  small  ears,  .and  short  woolly  hair.  Its  tail  is  stout, 
and  hairy  at  the  imse,  tapering,  and  covered  with  minute 
scales,  and  is  sonunvliat  jirehensile  at  the  end.  Called 
also  tamandua.  Utile  ant-bear,  fourmilier,  and  cngouare. 

The  collared,  or  striped,  tanLondu  (I'amandua  biritla/a) 
is  considered  a  distinct  species  by  some  writers,  but  by 
others  is  regarded  as  only  a  variety. 

Ta'ma-nolr'  ('tii'niA-nwar'),  n.    (Zool.)  The  ant-bear. 

Tam'a-rack  (tSni'iV-rilk),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  Ameri- 
can larch  ;  also,  the  larch  of  Oregon  and  British  Colum- 
bia (Larie  occidental  is).  See  Hackmatack,  and  Lauch. 
(b)  Tlie  black  pine  (Pinns  Murrayana)  of  Alaska,  Cali- 
fornia, etc.     It  is  a  small  tree  witli  fine-grained  wood. 

Tam'a-ric  (-rTk),  n.  [L.  tamarice.  See  Tamabisk.] 
A  shrub  or  tree  supposed  to  be  the  tamarisk,  or  perhaps 
some  kind  of  lieatli.     [Obs.] 

lie  shall  be  like  tamaric  in  the  dcuert,  and  he  shall  not  sec 
when  good  shall  come.  ,lcr.  xvii.  0  (liouay  version"). 

Tam'a-rin  (tSm'A-rtn),  n.  [From  the  native  name  in 
Cayenne]     (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  small. 


Tamandu,  or  Little  Ant-bear. 
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Tamarind  Tree  {Tamarind%is 
Indica). 


sqvijrrel-like  South  American  monkeys  of  the  genus  Mi- 
das, especially  M.  ursulus. 

SUky  tamarln.    See  Mabikina. 

Tam'a-rlnd  (tSm'a-rind),  n.  [It.  tamarindo,  or  Sp. 
iamarindo,  or  Pg.  tomo- 
rindo,  tamarinfio,  from 
Ar.  tamarhindl,  literal- 
ly, Indian  date ;  iamar 
a  dried  date  -j-  Hind  In- 
dia :  cf.  F.  tamarin.  Cf. 
Hindoo.]  {BotA  1.  A 
leguminous  tree  (Tama- 
rindus  Indica)  culti- 
vated in  both  the  Indies, 
and  in  other  tropical 
countries,  for  the  sake 
of  its  shade,  and  for  its 
fruit.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  is  lofty  and  large, 
with  wide-spreading 
branches  ;  the  flowers 
are  in  racemes  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  finely  pinnated. 

2.  One  of  the  preserved  seed  pods  of  the  tamarind, 
which  contain  an  acid  pulp,  and  are  used  medicinally 
and  for  preparing  a  pleasant  drink. 

Tamarind  fish,  a  preparation  of  a  variety  of  East  In- 
dian fish  with  the  acidpulp  of  the  tamarind  fruit.  —  Vel- 
vet tamarind,  (a)  A  West  African  leguminous  tree  {Co- 
darium  acutifolium).  (6)  One  of  its  small  black  velvety 
pods,  which  are  used  for  food  in  Sierra  Leone.  —  Wild 
tamarind  (Bot.),  a  name  given  to  certain  trees  somewhat 
resembling  the  tamarind,  as  the  Lysiloira  laiisili^ua  of 
Southern  Florida,  and  the  Piihecolobium  fiUcifoUum  of 
the  West  Indies. 

Tam'a-rlsk  (-risk),  n.  [L.  tamariscus,  also  tamarix, 
iamarice,  Skr.  tamdla,  tamalaka,  a  tree  with  a  very  dark 
bark  ;  cf .  iamas  darkness :  cf .  F.  lamarisc,  tamarix, 
tgjoaris.l  (Bot.)  Any  shrub  or  tree  of  the  genus  Tama- 
rix, the  species  of  which  are  European  and  Asiatic. 
They  have  minute  scalelike  leaves,  and  small  flowers  in 
spikes.  An  Arabian  species  (T.  mannifera)  is  the  source 
of  one  kind  of  manna. 

Tamarisk  salt  tree,  an  East  Indian  tree  (Tamariv  ori- 
entalis)  which  produces  an  incrustation  of  salt. 

Tam'bac  (-bSk),  ».    (Jfefai.)  See  Tombac.     [06a,] 

Tam'bour  (tSm'boor;  277),  n.  [F.  See  Tabok.] 
[Written  also  tambor.1  1.  {Mus.)  A  kind  of  small  flat 
driun ;  a  tambourine. 

2.  A  small  frame,  commonly  circular,  and  somewhat 
resembling  a  tambourine,  used  for  stretching,  and  firmly 
holding,  a  portion  of  cloth  that  is  to  be  embroidered ;  also, 
the  embroidery  done  upon  such  a  frame  ;  —  called  also, 
in  the  latter  sense,  tambour  work. 

3.  {Arch.)  Same  as  Drum,  n.,  2  (d). 

4.  (Fort.)  A  work  usually  in  the  form  of  a  redan,  to 
inclose  a  space  before  a  door  or  staircase,  or  at  the  gorge 
of  a  larger  work.     It  is  arranged  like  a  stockade. 

5.  (Physiol.)  A  shallow  metallic  cup  or  drum,  with  a 
thin  elastic  membrane  supporting  a  writing  lever.  Two 
or  more  of  these  are  connected  by  an  India  rubber  tube, 
and  used  to  transmit  and  register  the  movements  of  the 
pulse  or  of  any  pulsating  artery. 

Tam'bour,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Tamboured  (-boord) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tambouking.]     To  embroider  on  a  tambour. 

II  Tam'bOU'rln'  (taN'boo'ras'),  n.  [F.  See  Tamboue- 
IHE.]     1.  A  tambourine.     [Ofo.] 

2.  (Mus.)  An  old  Provengal  dance  of  a  lively  charac- 
ter, common  on  the  stage. 

Tam'bour-Ine'  (t5m'boor-en'),  n.  [F.  tambourin;  cf. 
It.  tamburino.  See 
Tamboui!,  and  cf. 
Tabokine.]  a  small 
drum,  especially  a 
shallow  drum  with 
only  one  skin, 
played  on  with  the 
hand,  and  having 
bells  at  the  sides ; 
a  timbrel. 

TamTireet  (tSm'- 

bret),   n.     (Zool.) 

The  duck  mole.  Tambounne. 

Tam'bu-rin'  (-bu-ren'),  n.   See  Tamboueinte.  Spenser. 

Taine(tam),w.  Z.  [Cf.F.  entemer  to  cut  into,  to  broach.] 
To  broach  or  enter  upon ;  to  taste,  as  liquor ;  to  divide ; 
to  distribute ;  to  deal  out.     [_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.'\ 

In  the  time  of  famine  he  is  the  Joseph  of  the  country,  and 
keeps  the  poor  from  starving.  Then  he  tameth  his  stacks  of 
corn,  which  not  his  covetousness,  but  providence,  bath  reserved 
for  time  of  need.  Fuller. 

Tame,  a.  \Compar.  Tamer  (-er) ;  superl.  Tamest.] 
[AS.  tarn  ;  akin  to  D.  tarn,  G.  zahm ,  OHG.  zam,  Dan.  & 
Sw.  tarn,  Icel.  tamr,  L.  domare  to  tame,  Gr.  Saii.av,  Skr. 
damto  be  tame,  to  tame,  and  perhaps  to  E.  beteem.  V61. 
Cf.  Adamant,  Diamond,  Dame,  Dadnt,  Indomitable.] 

1.  Reduced  from  a  state  of  native  wildness  and  shy- 
ness ;  accustomed  to  man ;  domesticated ;  domestic  ;  as, 
a  tame  deer ;  a  tame  bird. 

2.  Crushed ;  subdued ;  depressed  ;  spiritless. 

Tajne  slaves  of  the  laborious  plow.       Roscommon. 

3.  Deficient  in  spirit  or  animation  ;  spiritless ;  dull ; 
flat ;  iusipid  ;  as,  a  tame  poem  ;  tame  scenery. 

Syn.  —  Gentle  ;  mild ;  meek.    See  Gentle. 

Tame,  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Tamed  (tamd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Tahino.]  [AS.  tamian,  temian,  akin  to  D.  tarn- 
men,  temmen,  G.  z'dhmen,  OHG.  zem.men,  Icel.  temja. 
Goth,  galomjan.  See  Tame,  a.]  1.  To  reduce  from  a 
wild  to  a  domestic  state  ;  to  make  gentle  and  familiar ; 
to  reclaim ;  to  domesticate  ;  as,  to  (am-e  a  wild  beast. 

They  had  not  been  tamed  into  submission,  but  baited  into 
5avagenes8  and  stubbornness.  Macaulay. 


2.  To  subdue ;  to  conquer ;  to  repruss ;  as,  to  taihe  the 
pride  or  passions  of  youth. 

Tame'a-ble  (tam'a-b'l),  a.    Tamable.     Bp.  Wilkins. 

Tame'less,  a.  Incapable  of  being  tamed  ;  wild ;  un- 
tamed ;  untamable.    Bp.  Mall.  —  Tame'less-ness,  n. 

Tame'ly,  adv.     In  a  tame  manner. 

Tame'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  tame. 

Tam'er  (tam'er),  n.    One  who  tames  or  subdues. 

II  Ta'mi-as  (ta'mT-as),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ta/xCai  a  dis- 
tributer.] (Zool.)  A  genus  of  ground  squirrels,  includ- 
ing the  chipmunk.     See  Chipm0NK. 

Ta'mil  (tS'mil),  o.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tamils, 
or  to  their  language.     [Written  also  Tamul.l 

Ta'mil,  n.  [Written  also  Tamul.']  1.  (Ethnol.)  One 
of  a  Dravidian  race  of  men  native  of  Northern  Ceylon 
and  Southern  India. 

2.  The  Tamil  language,  the  most  important  of  the 
Dravidian  languages.    See  Dravidian,  a. 

Ta-mll'i-an  (ta-mil'i-an),  a.  &  n.    Tamil. 

Tam'lne  (tSm'In),  1  n.     [Cf.  F.  tamis  a  sort  of  sieve. 

Tam'l-ny  (-I-nJ),  )  Cf.  Stamin,  Temse.]  A  kind  of 
woolen  cloth ;  tammy. 

Tam'is  (-is),  n.  [F.,  a  kind  of  sieve.]  1.  A  sieve,  or 
strainer,  made  of  a  kind  of  woolen  cloth. 

2.  The  cloth  itself ;  tammy. 

Tamls  bird  (Zool.),  a  Guinea  fowl. 

Tamldn  (tSm'kln),  n.    A  tampion.    Johnson  (Diet.). 

Tam'my  (-my),  n.  ;  pi.  Tammies  (-miz).  1.  A  kind  of 
woolen,  or  woolen  and  cotton,  cloth,  often  highly  glazed, 
—  used  for  curtains,  sieves,  strainers,  etc. 

2.  A  sieve,  or  strainer,  made  of  this  material ;  a  tamis. 

Tamp  (tSmp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tamped  (tSmt ; 
215) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tampinc}.]  [Cf.  F.  tamponner  to 
plug  or  stop.  See  Tampion.]  1.  In  blasting,  to  plug  up 
with  clay,  earth,  dry  sand,  sod,  or  other  material,  as  a 
hole  bored  in  a  rock,  in  order  to  prevent  the  force  of  the 
explosion  from  being  misdirected. 

2.  To  drive  in  or  down  by  frequent  gentle  strokes ; 
as,  to  tamp  earth  so  as  to  make  a  smooth  place. 

Tam'pan  (tSm'pSn),  n.  (Zool.)  A  venomous  South 
African  tick.  lAvingstone. 

Tam'pe-on  (t5m'pe-un),  n.    See  Tampion.      Farrow. 

Tamp'er  (tSmp'er),  n.  1.  One  who  tamps  ;  specific- 
ally, one  who  prepares  for  blasting,  by  filling  the  hole 
in  which  the  charge  is  placed. 

2.  An  instrument  used  in  tamping ;  a  tamping  iron. 

Tam'per  (tSm'per),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Taicseed 
(-perd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tampeeino.]  [A  corruption  of 
temper.^  1.  To  meddle;  to  be  busy ;  to  try  little  exper- 
iments ;  as,  to  tamper  with  a  disease. 

'T  is  dangerous  tampering  with  a  muse.     Roscommon. 

2.  To  meddle  so  as  to  alter,  injure,  or  vitiate  a  thing. 

3.  To  deal  unfairly ;  to  practice  secretly ;  to  use  bribery. 

Others  tampered 
For  Fleetwood,  Desborougb,  and  Lambert.      Hudibras. 

Tam'per-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  tampers;  one  who 
deals  unfairly. 

Tam-pl'co  fifber  or  fl'bre  (tam-pe'kS  fi'ber).  A  tough 
vegetable  fiber  used  as  a  substitute  for  bristles  in  making 
brushes.  The  piassava  and  the  ixtle  are  both  used  under 
this  name. 

Tamp'lng  (tSmpTng),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who 
tamps  ;  specifically,  the  act  of  filling  up  a  hole  in  a  rock, 
or  the  branch  of  a  mine,  for  the  purpose  of  blasting  the 
rock  or  exploding  the  mine. 

2.  The  material  used  in  tamping.    See  Tamp,  v.  t. ,  1. 

Tamping  iron,  an  iron  rod  for  beating  down  the  earthy 
substance  in  tamping  for  blasting. 

Tam'pl-on  (tSm'pT-iin),  n.  [F.  tampon,  tapon,  tape, 
of  Dutch  or  German  origin.  See  Tap  a  pipe  or  plug,  and 
cf.  Tamp,  Tampon,  Tompion.]  [Written  also  tampeon, 
and  tompion.']  1.  A  wooden  stopper,  or  plug,  as  for  a 
caimon  or  other  piece  of  ordnance,  when  not  in  use. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  plug  for  the  upper  end  of  an  organ  pipe. 

Tam'poe  (-p6),  n.  (Bot.)  The  edible  fruit  of  an 
East  Indian  tree  (Baccaurea  Malayana)  of  the  Spurge 
family.     It  somewhat  resembles  an  apple. 

Tam'pon  (-p5u),  n.  [F.  See  Tampion.]  (Surg.)  A 
plug  introduced  into  a  natural  or  artificial  cavity  of  the 
body  in  order  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  or  for  the  applica- 
tion of  medicine. 

Tam'pon,  v.  t.     (Sur$.)  To  plug  with  a  tampon. 

Tam'poon  (tSm'poon),  n.  [See  Tampion.]  The  stop- 
per of  a  barrel ;  a  bung. 

Tam'-tam'  (tSm'tSm'),  n.  [Hmd. 
gin.]  (Mus.)  (a)  A  kind  of  drum  used 
in  the  Bast  Indies  and  other  Oriental 
countries ;  —  called  also  tom-tom.  (b)  A 
gong.     See  GoNO,  «.,  1. 

Ta'mul  (ta'miil),  a.  &  n.    Tamil. 

Tan  (tan),  n.     [Chin.]    See  PictiL. 

Tan,  n.     [F.  tan,  perhaps  fi'.  Armor. 
tann  an  oak,  oak  bark ;  or  of  Teutonic 
origin ;  cf .  G.  tanne  a  fir,  OHG.  tanna 
a  fir,   oak,   MHG.   tan  a  forest.     Cf.         Tam-tam. 
Tawnt.]     1.  The  bark  of  the  oak,  and 
some  other  trees,  bruised  and  broken  by  a  mill,  for  tan- 
ning hides  ;  —  so  called  both  before  and  alter  it  has  been 
used.     Called  also  tan  bark. 

2.  A  yellowish-brown  color,  like  that  of  tan. 

3.  A  brown  color  imparted  to  the  skin  by  exposure  to 
the  sun ;  as,  hands  covered  with  tan. 

Tan  bed  (Hort.),  a  bed  made  of  tan ;  a  bark  bed.  —  Tan 
piclde,  the  liquor  used  in  tanning  leather.  —  Tan  spnd,  a 
spud  used  in  stripping  bark  for  tan  from  trees.  —  Tan 
stove.  See  Bark  stove,  under  Bark.  —  Tan  vat,  a  vat  m 
which  hides  are  steeped  in  liquor  with  tan. 

Tan,  a.     Of  the  color  of  tan  ;  yellowish-brown. 

Black  and  tan.    See  under  Black,  a. 

Tan,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Tanned  (tSnd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Tannino.]     [F.  tanner,  LL.  tannare.   See  Tas,  k.] 

1.  To  convert  (the  skin  of  an  animal)  into  leather,  as 
by  the  usual  process  of  steeping  it  in  an  iniiusion  oj  oak 


of  imitative  ori- 


or  some  other  bark,  whereby  it  is  impregnated  with  tan- 
nin, or  tannic  acid  (wliich  exists  in  several  species  of 
bark),  and  is  thus  rendered  firn.  durable,  and  in  soma 
degree  impervious  to  water. 

^ff^  The  essential  result  in  tanning  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  tannins  form,  with  gelatins  and  albuminoids,  a 
series  of  insoluble  compounds  which  constitute  leather. 
Similar  results  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  other 
reagents  in  place  of  tannm,  as  alum,  and  some  acids  or 
chlorides,  which  are  employed  in  certain  processes  of 
tanning. 

2.  To  make  brown ;  to  imbrown,  as  by  exposure  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun  ;  as,  to  tan  the  skin. 

Tan  (t3n),  V.  i.     To  get  or  become  tanned. 

Ta'na  (ta'na),  n.  J^Zo'61.)  Same  as  Banxring. 

Tan'a-ger  (tsji'a-jer),  n.  [NL.  tanagra,  probably  fr. 
Brazilian  tangara.']  (Zool.) 
Any  one  of  numerous  species 
of  bright-colored  singing  birds 
belonging  to  Tanagra,  Piranga, 
and  allied  genera.  The  scarlet 
tanager  (Piranga  erythrome- 
las)  and  the  summer  redbird 
(Piranga  rubra)  are  common 
species  of  the  United  States. 

Tan'a-gTlne(-grin),a.  (Zo- 
ol.) Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tan- 
agers. 

Tan '  a  -  grolfl  (-groid),  a.  Louisiana  Tanager  (Piran. 
ITanager   +  -o^d.\      (Zool.)  ga  Ludoviciana). 

Tanagrine. 

II  Ta-na'te  (ta-na'ta),  n.  (Zool.)  An  Asiatic  wild  dog 
(Canis  procyonoides),  native  of  Japan  and  adjacent 
countries.  It  has  a  short,  bushy  tail.  Called  also  rac- 
coon dog. 

Tan'dem  (tSn'aSm),  adv.  &  a.  [L.  tandem  at  length 
(of  time  only),  punningly  taken  as  meaning,  lengthwise.] 
One  after  another ;  —  said  especially  of  horses  harnessed 
and  driven  one  before  another,  instead  of  abreast. 

Tan'dem,  n.  A  team  of  horses  harnessed  one  before 
the  other.     "He  drove  temdem*."  Thackeray. 

Tandem  engine,  a  compound  steam  engine  having  two 
ov  more  steam  cylinders  in  the  same  axis,  close  to  one 
another.  —  Tandem  bicycle  or  tricycle,  one  for  two  persons, 
in  which  one  rider  sits  before  the  other. 

Tang  (t$ng),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Dan.  tang 
seaweed,  Sw.  Mnjr,  Icel. .^anjr.  Cf.  Tangle.]  (Bot.)  JL 
coarse  blackish  seaweed  (Fucus  nodosus).        Dr.  Prior. 

Tang  sparrow  (Zool.),  the  rock  pipit.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tang,  n.  [Probably  fr.  OD.  longer  sharp,  tart,  liter- 
ally, pinching ;  alcin  to  E.  tongs.    \t9.    See  Tongs.] 

1.  A  strong  or  offensive  taste ;  especially,  a  taste  of 
something  extraneous  to  the  thing  itself ;  as,  vrine  or 
cider  has  a  tang  of  the  cask. 

2.  Fig.  ;  A  sharp,  specific  flavor  or  tinge.  Cf.  Tang  a 
twang. 

Such  proceedings  had  a  strong  tang  jf  tyranny.      Fuller. 
A  cant  of  philosophism,  and  a  tang  of  party  poUtics.    Jeffrey. 

3.  [Probably  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Icel.  tangi  a  pro- 
jecting point ;  akin  to  E.  tongs.  See  Tongs.]  A  project- 
ing part  of  an  object  by  means  of  which  it  is  secured  to 
a  handle,  or  to  some  other  part ;  anything  resembUng  a 
tongue  in  form  or  position.     Specifically  ;  — 

(a)  The  part  of  a  knife,  fork,  file,  or  other  small  in- 
strument, which  is  inserted  into  the  handle. 

(6)  The  projecting  part  of  the  breech  of  a  musket  bar- 
rel, by  which  the  barrel  is  secured  to  the  stock. 

(c)  The  part  of  a  sword  blade  to  which  the  handle  ii 
fastened. 

(d)  The  tongue  of  a  buckle.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Tang,  n.  [Of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  Twang.  This  word 
has  become  confused  with  tang  taste,  flavor.]  A  sharp, 
twanging  sound  ;  an  unpleasant  tone  ;  a  twang. 

Tang,  v.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  Tanged  (tSngd) ;  p.pr.  &vb. 

n.  Tanging.]    To  cause  to  ring  or  sound  loudly ;  to  ring. 

Let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state.  Shak. 

To  tang  bees,  to  cause  a  swarm  of  bees  to  settle,  by 
beating  metal  to  make  a  din. 

Tang,  V.  i.    To  make  a  ringing  sound  ;  to  ring. 

Let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments  of  state.         Shak* 

Tan'ga-lung  (tan'ga-liSng),  n.  (Zool.)  An  East  In- 
dian civet  ( Viverra  tangalunga). 

Tan'gence  (tSn'jens),  n.    Tangency.     [JJ.] 

Tan'gen-cy  (tSn'jen-si^),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  tangent ;  a  contact  or  touching. 

Tan'gent  (-jent),  n.  [L.  tangens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  tan- 
gere  to  touch  ;  akin  to  Gr.  Teraydv  having  seized :  cf.  F. 
tangenie.  Cf.  Attain,  Contaminate,  Contingent,  En- 
tire, Tact,  Taste,  Tax,  v.  t.]  (Geom.)  A  tangent  line, 
curve,  or  surface ;  specifically,  that  portion  of  the 
straight  line  tangent  to  a  curve  that  is  between  the  point 
of  tangency  and  a  given  line,  the  given  line  being,  for  ex- 
ample, the  axis  of  abscissas,  or  a  radius  of  a  circle  pro- 
duced.    See  Trigonometrical  function,  under  Function. 

Artificial,  or  Logarithmic,  tangent,  the  logarithm  of  the 
natural  tangent  of  an  arc.  —  Natural  tangent,  a  decimal 
expressing  the  length  of  the  tangent  of  an  arc,  the  radius 
being  reckoned  unity.  —  Tangent  galvanometer  (Elec.),a 
form  of  galvanometer  having  a  circular  coil  and  a  short 
needle,  in  which  the  tangent  of  the  , 
angleof  deflection  of  the  needle  is  pro- ,  " 

portional  to  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent. —  Tangent  of  an  angle,  the  nat- 
ural tangent  of  the  arc  subtending 
or  measuring  the  angle.  —  Tangent  of 
an  arc,  a  right  line,  as  ta,  touching 
the  arc  of  a  circle  at  one  extremity 
a,  and  terminated  by  a  line  ct,  pass- 
ing from  the  center  through  the  other  extremity  o. 

Tan'gent,  a.     IJL.  tangens, -entis, -g.  ^pT.]    Touching; 
touching  at  a  single  point;   spe- 
cifically (Geom.) 

meeting  a  curve   ^  ^c  \j-  b 

or    surface  at  a     ,     ,  „  ^  „ 

point  and  having   <*"<*  Tangent  Cnrves. 


<xb  Tangent  of  the 
Arc  ao  and  of  the 
Angle  aco. 


ale,   senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,   final,   ^11 ;    eve,   event,    Snd,   fern,    IBOent ;    Ice,   lidea,   HI ;    old,    obey,    6rb,   6dd ; 
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at  that  point  the  same  direction  as  the  curve  or  surface  ; 

—  said  of  a  straiglit  line,  curve,  or  surface ;  as,  a  line  tan- 
gent to  a  curve ;  a  curve  tangent  to  a  surface ;  tangent 
surfaces. 

Tangent  plane  ( Geom.),  a  plane  which  touches  a  surface 
in  a  point  or  line.  —  Tangent  scale 
(Gun.),  a  kind  of  breech  sight  for 
a  cannon.  —  Tangent  screw  {3Iach.), 
an  endless  screw ;  a  worm. 

Tan-gen'tal  (tSn-jSn'tal),  a. 
{Geom.)  Tangential. 

Tan-gen'tial  (-shal),  a.  {Geom.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tangent ;  in  the 
direction  of  a  tangent. 

Tangential  force  (Mech.),  a  force  which  acts  on  a  mov- 
ing body  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  the 
body,  its  ettect  being  to  increase  or  diminish  the  veloc- 
ity ;  —  distinguished  from  a  normal  force,  wliicli  acts  at 
right  angles  to  the  tangent  and  changes  the  direction  of 
the  motion  without  changing  the  velocity.  —  Tangential 
•tress.    (Engin.)  See  Shear,  «.,  3. 

Tan-gen'tial-ly,  adv.     In  the  direction  of  a  tangent. 

Tan'ger-ine'  (tSn'jer-en'),  n.  [Etymol.  uncertain.] 
{Bet.)  A  kind  of  orange,  much  like  the  mandarin,  but  of 
deeper  color  and  higher  flavor.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
produced  in  America  from  the  mandarin.  [Written  also 
Cangierine.'] 

Tang'Ilsh'  (tSng'fTsh'),  n.  {Zo'61.)  The  common  har- 
bor seal.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

II  Tan-ghin'l-a  (t5n-gTn'I-A),  n.  [NL.]  {Bot.)  The 
ordeal  tree.     See  under  Oedeal. 

Tan'gl-bU'i-ty  (tSn'ji-bll'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tangihi- 
lilS.~\    The  quality  or  state  of  being  tangible. 

Tan'gl-ble  (tSn'jT-b'l),  a.  [L.  tangibilis,  fr.  tangere 
to  touch :  cf.  F.  tangible.  See  Tangent.]  1.  Percepti- 
ble to  the  touch ;  tactile  ;  palpable.  Bacon. 

2.  Capable  of  being  possessed  or  realized  ;  readily  ap- 
prehensible by  the  mind ;  real ;  substantial ;  evident. 
"A /anjiftZe  blunder."  Byrom. 

Direct  and  langible  benefit  to  ourselves  and  others.    Southey. 

—  Tan'gl-We-ness,  n.  —  Tan'gl-bly,  adv. 
Tan'gle  (tSn'g'l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tangled  (-g'ld) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tanglinq  (-gltng).]  [A  frequentative  fr. 
tang  seaweed  ;  hence,  to  twist  like  seaweed.  See  Tang 
seaweed,  and  cf.  Tangle,  ?».]  1.  To  unite  or  knit  to- 
gether confusedly;  to  interweave  or  interlock,  as 
threads,  so  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  unravel  the  knot ;  to 
entangle ;  to  ravel. 

2.  To  involve ;  to  insnare ;  to  entrap ;  as,  to  be  tore- 
<?/ed  in  lies.    "  Ton^Ze^Z  in  amorous  nets. "  3Iilton. 

When  my  simple  weakness  strays, 
Tangled  in  forbiaden  ways.  Crashaw. 

Tan'gle,  v.  i.  To  be  entangled  or  united  confusedly ; 
to  get  in  a  tangle. 

Tan'gle,  re.  1.  [Cf.  Icel.  p'dngull.  See  Tang  sea- 
weed.] {Bot.)  Any  large  blackish  seaweed,  especially 
the  Laminaria  saccharina.    See  Kelp. 

Coral  and  sea  fan  and  tangle,  the  blooms  and  the  palms  of  the 
ocean.  C.  Kingsley. 

2.  [From  Tangle,  v.]  A  knot  of  threads,  or  other 
things,  united  confusedly,  or  so  interwoven  as  not  to  be 
easily  disengaged ;  a  snarl ;  as,  hair  or  yam  in  tangles  ; 
a  tangle  of  vines  and  briers.     Used  also  figuratively. 

3.  pi.  An  instrument  consisting  essentially  of  an  iron 
bar  to  which  are  attached  swabs,  or  bundles  of  frayed 
rope,  or  other  similar  substances,  —  used  to  capture  star- 
fishes, sea  urchkis,  and  other  similar  creatures  living  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Blue  tangle.  {Bot.)  See  Danglebesrt.  —  Tangle  picker 
{ZooD,  tlie  turnstone.    [Prov.  Eng.} 

Tan'gle-fiSh'  (tSn'g'l-flsh'),  re.  {Zool.)  The  sea  ad- 
der, or  great  pipefish  of  Europe. 

Tan'gllng-ly  (-gling-iy),  adv.    In  a  tangling  manner. 

Tan'gly  X-e\)i  «•     X.  Entangled  ;  intricate. 

2.  Covered  with  tangle,  or  seaweed. 

Prone,  helpless,  on  the  tangly  beach  he  lay.    Falconer. 

Tan'gram  (tSn'grSm),  re.  [Cf.  Trangeam.]  a  Chi- 
nese toy  made  by  cutting  a  square  of 
thin  wood,  or  other  suitable  material, 
into  seven  pieces,  as  shown  in  the 
cut,  these  pieces  being  capable  of 
combination  in  various  ways,  so  as  to 
form  a  great  number  of  different  fig- 
ures. It  is  now  often  used  in  primary 
schools  as  a  means  of  instruction. 

Tangue  (tSng),  n.     {Zddl.)  The 
tenrec. 

Tan'gun  (tSn'gun),  re.     (Zool.)  A 
piebald  variety  of  the  horse,  native  of  Thibet. 

Tang'whaup  (tSng'hwap),  re.  {Zool.)  The  whimbrel. 
\I'rov.  Eng.'] 

Tan'l-er  (t5n'T-er),  re.  {Bot.)  An  arold  plant  {Gala- 
dium  sagillasfolium),  the  leaves  of  which  are  boiled  and 
eaten  in  the  West  Indies.     [Written  also  terereier.] 

Tan'ist  (tSn'Ist),  re.  [Ir.  tanaisie,  tanaise,  second, 
the  second  person  in  rank,  the  presumptive  or  apparent 
heir  to  a  prince.]  In  Ireland,  a  lord  or  proprietor  of  a 
tract  of  land  or  of  a  castle,  elected  by  a  family,  under 
the  system  of  tanistry. 

This  family  [the  O'Hanlonsl  were  tanista  of  a  large  territory 
within  the  present  county  of  Armagh.  M.  A.  Lower. 

Tan'lst-ry  (-ry),  n.  [See  Tanist.]  In  Ireland,  a 
tenure  of  family  lands  by  which  the  proprietor  had  only 
a  life  estate,  to  which  he  was  admitted  by  election. 

11^°'  The  primitive  intention  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  inheritance  should  descend  to  the  oldest  or  most 
worthy  of  the  blood  and  name  of  the  deceased.  This  was, 
hi  reahty,  giving  it  to  the  strongest ;  and  the  practice 
often  occasioned  bloody  feuds  in  famihes,  for  which  rea- 
son it  was  abolished  under  James  I. 

Ta'nite  (ta'nit),  n.  A  firm  composition  of  emery  and 
a  certain  kind  of  cement,  used  for  making  grinding 
wheels,  slabs,  etc. 


Tangram. 


Tank  (tSnk),  re.  A  small  Indian  dry  measure,  aver- 
aging 240  grains  in  weight ;  also,  a  Bombay  weight  of  72 
grains,  for  pearls.  Simmonds. 

Tank,  re.  [Pg.  tangue,  L.  stagnum  a  pool ;  or  per- 
haps of  East  Indian  origin.  Cf.  Stank,  re.]  A  large 
basin  or  cistern  ;  an  artificial  receptacle  for  liquids. 

Tank  engine,  a  locomotive  which  carries  the  water  and 
fuel  it  requires,  thus  dispensing  with  a  tender.  —  Tank 
Iron,  plate  iron  thinner  than  boiler  plate,  and  thicker 
than  sheet  iron  or  stovepipe  iron.  — Tank  worm  (Zool.),  a 
small  nematoid  worm  found  in  the  water  tauks  of  India, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  young  of  the  Guinea  worm. 

Tan'ka  (tan'ka),  re.  {Naul.)  A  kind  of  boat  used  in 
Canton.  It  is  about  25  feet  long  and  is  often  rowed  by 
women.     Called  also  tankia.  S.  W.  Williams. 

Tank'ard  (tank'erd),  re.  [OF.  tanquart ;  cf.  OD. 
ianckaert ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  A  large  drinking  ves- 
sel, especially  one  with  a  cover. 

Marius  was  the  first  who  drank  out  of  a  silver  tankard,  after 
the  manner  of  Bacchus.  Arbuthnot. 

Tanld-a  (tan'kl-a),  re.    {Naut.)  See  Tanka. 

Tank'ling  (tSnk'ltng),  re.     A  tinkling.     [04^.] 

Tan'llng  (tSn'lIng),  n.    One  tanned  by  the  sun.    [iJ.] 
Hot  summer's  tanlings  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter.  Skak. 

Tan'na-ble  (tSn'na-b'l),  a.     That  may  be  tanned. 

Tan'nage  (-naj ;  48),  re.     A  tanning  ;  the  act,  opera- 
tion, or  result  of  tanning.     [iJ.] 
They  should  have  got  his  cheek's  fresh  tannage.   R.  Browning. 

Tan'nate  (-nSt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tannate.']  (Chem.)  A 
salt  of  tannic  acid. 

Tan'ner  (-ner),  re.    One  whose  occupation  is  to  tan 
hides,  or  convert  them  into  leather  by  the  use  of  tan. 
■  Tan'ner-y  {-f),  re.  ;  pi.  Tanneries  (-Iz).   [Cf .  F.  tanne- 
rie.']    1.  A  place  where  the  work  of  tanning  is  carried  on. 

2.  The  art  or  process  of  tanning.     [iJ.]  Carlyle. 

Tan'niC  (tSu'nik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tan ;  derived 
from,  or  resembling,  tan  ;  as,  tannic  acid. 

Tannic  acid.  (Chem.)  (a)  An  acid  obtained  from  nut- 
galls  as  a  yellow  amorphous  substance,  CnHmOg,  having 
an  astringent  taste,  and  forming  with  ferric  salts  a  bluish- 
black  compound,  which  is  the  basis  of  common  ink. 
Called  also  tannin,  and  gallofannic  acid,  (b)  By  extension, 
any  one  of  a  series  of  astringent  substances  resembling 
tannin  proper,  widely  diffused  through  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  as  in  oak  bark,  willow,  catechu,  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

Tan'nl-er  (tSn'nl-er),  re.     {Bot.)  See  Tanier. 

Tan'nln  (tan'nTn),  re.  [Cf.  F.  tannin.']  {Chem.) 
Same  as  Tannic  acid,  under  Tannic. 

Tan'nlng,  re.  The  art  or  process  of  converting  skins 
into  leather.     See  Tan,  v.  t.,  1. 

Tan'reo  (tSn'rek),  re.     {Zool.)  Same  as  Tenrec. 

Tan'sy  (tSn'zy),  «.  [OE.  tansaye,  F.  tanaisie ;  cf. 
It.  &  Sp.  tanaceto,  NL.  tanacetum,  Pg.  atanasia,  athana- 
sia,  Gr.  aOavaala  immortality,  fr.  aGdvaros  immortal ;  a 
priv.  -{-  Bdvaroi  death.]  1.  {Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the 
composite  genus  Tanacetum.  The  common  tansy  {T. 
vulgare)  has  finely  divided  leaves,  a  strong  aromatic 
odor,  and  a  very  bitter  taste.  It  is  used  for  medicinal 
and  culinary  purposes. 

2.  A  dish  common  in  the  seventeenth  century,  made 
of  eggs,  sugar,  rose  water,  cream,  and  the  juice  of  herbs, 
baked  with  butter  in  a  shallow  dish.     [06s.]         Pepys. 

Dotible  tansy  (Bot.),  a  variety  of  the  common  tansy  with 
the  leaves  more  dissected  than  usual.  —  Tansy  mustard 
(Bot.),  2,  plant  {Sisymbrium  canescens)  of  the  Mustard 
family,  with  tansylike  leaves. 

Tant  (tSnt),  re.  [Cf.  Taint  tincture.]  {Zool.)  A 
small  scarlet  arachnid. 

Tan'ta-late  (tSn'ta-lat),  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  tan- 
talic  acid. 

Tan-tal'io  (tan-tSl'ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tantalum ;  derived  from,  or  containing,  tantalum  ; 
specifically,  designating  any  one  of  a  series  of  acids  anal- 
ogous to  nitric  acid  and  the  polyacid  compounds  of 
phosphorus. 

Tan'ta-llsm  (t$n't4-lTz'm),  re.  [See  Tantalize.]  A 
punishment  like  that  of  Tantalus ;  a  teasing  or  torment- 
ing by  the  hope  or  near  approach  of  good  which  is  not 
attainable ;  tantalization.  Addison. 

Is  not  such  a  provision  Uke  tantalitm  to  thisjeople  ? 

Joiluh  Qnincy. 

Tan'ta-llte  (-lit),  re.  [Cf.  F.  tantalite.]  (Min.)  A 
heavy  mineral  of  an  iron-black  color  and  submetaUic 
luster.     It  is  essentially  a  tantalate  of  iron. 

Tan'ta-ll-za'tlon  (-IT-za'shOn),  re.  The  act  of  tanta- 
lizing, or  the  state  of  being  tantalized.  Gayton. 

Tan'ta-llze  (tan'ta-liz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tanta- 
lized (-llzd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tantalizing  (-li'zTng).] 
[From  Tantalus:  cf.  F.  tantaliser.]  To  tease  or  tor- 
ment by  presenting  some  good  to  tlie  view  and  exciting 
desire,  but  continually  frustrating  the  expectations  by 
keeping  that  good  out  of  reach  ;  to  tease ;  to  torment. 
Thy  vain  desires,  at  strife 
Within  themselves,  have  tantalized  tliy  life.    Dryden. 

Syn.  ~  To  tease  ;  vex ;  irritate  ;  provoke.  —  Tantalize, 
Disappoint.  To  disappoint  is  literally  to  do  away  with 
what  was  (or  was  taken  to  be)  appointed  ;  hence  the  pe- 
culiar pain  from  hopes  thus  dashed  to  the  ground.  To 
tantalize,  a  much  stronger  term,  describes  a  most  distress- 
ing form  of  disappointment,  as  in  the  case  of  Tantalus,  the 
Phrygian  king.  To  tnvtnlize  is  to  visit  with  the  bitterest 
disappointment  —  to  torment  by  exciting  hopes  or  expec- 
tations which  can  never  be  realized. 

Tan'ta-U'zer  (-li'zer),  re.     One  who  tantalizes. 

Tan'ta-li'zing-ly  (-zing-lj^),  adv.  In  a  tantalizing  or 
teasing  m.inner. 

Tan'ta-lum  (-liiin),  re.  [NL.  So  named  on  account 
of  the  perplexity  and  difficulty  encountered  by  its  discov- 
erer (Ekeberg)  in  isolating  it.  See  Tantalus.]  {Chem.) 
A  rare  nonmetallic  element  found  in  certain  minerals, 
as  tant'.ilite,  samarskite,  and  fergusonite,  and  isolated  as 
a  dark  powder  which  becomes  steel-gray  by  burnishing. 
Symbol  Ta.  Atomic  weight  182.0.  Formerly  called  also 
tantalium. 


Tan'ta-lns  (tan'ta-lRs),  re.     [L.,  from  Gr.  Tai-TaAo!.] 

1.  {6t.  Myth.)  A  Phrygian  king  who  was  punished  in 
the  lower  world  by  being  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  lakt 
whose  waters  reached  to  his  chin  but  receded  whenevet 
he  attempted  to  allay  his  thirst,  while  over  his  head 
hung  branches  laden  with  choice  fruit  which  likewise  re- 
ceded whenever  lie  stretched  out  his  hand  to  grasp  them, 

2.  {Zool.)  A  genus  of  wading  birds  comprising  the 
wood  ibises. 

Tantalus's  cu^  (Physics),  a  philosophical  toy,  consisting 
of  a  cup,  within  which  is  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  within 
the  figure  a  siphon,  the  longer  arm  of  which  passes  down 
through  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  allows  the  escape  of 
any  liquid  that  may  be  poured  in,  when  it  reaches  as 
high  as  the  bend  of  the  siphon,  which  is  just  below  the 
level  of  the  mouth  of  the  figure  in  the  cup. 

Tan'ta-mount'  (-mounf),  a.  [F.  tant  so  much  (L.  ian- 
tus)  4-  E.  amount.]  Equivalent  in  value,  signification, 
or  effect. 

A  usage  nearly  tantamount  to  constitutional  right.    I-Iallam. 

The  certainty  that  delay,  under  these  circumstances,  was  tan- 
tamount to  ruin.  l>e  Quincey. 

Tan'ta-mount',  v.  i.  To  be  tantamount  or  equivalent ; 
to  amount.     [04s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Tan-tiv'y  (tSn-ttv'J^  or  tSn'tT-vJ  ;  277),  adv.  [Said 
to  be  from  the  note  of  a  hunting  horn.]  Swiftly  ;  speed- 
ily ;  rapidly ;  —  a  fox-hunting  term  ;  as,  to  ride  tantivy. 

Tan-tiv'y,  re.  A  rapid,  violent  gallop ;  an  impetuous 
rush.  Cleveland. 

Tan-tlv'y,  v.  i.    To  go  away  in  haste.     \_Colloq.] 

Tan'trum  (tSn'trum),  re.  A  whim,  or  burst  of  ill- 
humor  ;  an  affected  air.    \_Colloq.]  Thackeray, 

Tan'yard'  (-yard'),  re.  An  inclosure  where  the  tanning 
of  leather  is  carried  on ;  a  tannery. 

II  Tan'y-stom'a-ta  (tSn'T-stom'a-ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  TavueLv  to  stretch  -)-  (rrd/xa,  -aros,  mouth.]  {Zool.) 
A  division  of  dipterous  insects  in  which  the  proboscis  is 
large  and  contains  lancelike  mandibles  and  maxillae. 
The  horseflies  and  robber  flies  are  examples. 

Ta'o-ism  (ta'o-Tz'm),  re.  One  of  the  popular  religions 
of  China,  sanctioned  by  the  state.  —  Ta'O-iSt,  a.  &n. 

Tap  (tap),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tapped  (tapt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Tapping.]  [F.  taper  to  strike  ;  of  Teutonic  ori- 
gin ;  cf.  dial.  G.  tapp,  tapps,  a  blow,  tappe  a  paw,  fist, 
G.  tappen  to  grope.]  1.  To  strike  with  a  slight  or  gentle 
blow ;  to  touch  gently  ;  to  rap  lightly ;  to  pat ;  as,  to  tap 
one  with  the  hand  or  a  cane. 

2.  To  put  a  new  sole  or  heel  on  ;  as,  to  tap  shoes. 

Tap,  re.  [Cf.  F.  tape.  See  Tap  to  strike.]  1.  A  gen- 
tle or  slight  blow ;  a  light  rap ;  a  pat.  Addison. 

2.  A  piece  of  leather  fastened  upon  the  bottom  of  a 
boot  or  shoe  in  repairing  or  renewing  the  sole  or  heel. 

3.  pi.  {Mil.)  A  signal,  by  drum  or  trumpet,  for  extin- 
guishing all  lights  in  soldiers'  quarters  and  retiring  to 
bed,  —  usually  given  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
tattoo.  Wilhelm. 

Tap,  v.  i.    To  strike  a  gentle  blow. 

Tap,  n.  [AS.  tseppa,  akin  to  D.  tap,  G.  zapfen,  OHG. 
zapfo,  Dan.  tap,  Sw.  tapp,  Icel.  tappi.  Cf.  Tampion, 
Tip.]     1.  A  hole  or  pipe  through  which  liquor  is  drawn. 

2.  A  plug  or  spile  for  stopping  a  hole  pierced  in  a 
cask,  or  the  like  ;  at  faucet. 

3.  Liquor  drawn  through  a  tap ;  hence,  a  certain  kind 
or  quality  of  liquor ;  as,  liquor  of  the  same  tap.  [Colloq.] 

4.  A  place  where  liquor  is  drawn  for  drinking  ;  a  tap- 
room ;  a  bar.     [Colloq.] 

5.  {Mech.)  A  tool  for  forming  an  internal  screw,  as  in 
a  nut,  consisting  of  a  hardened  steel  male  screw  grooved 
longitudinally  so  as  to  have  cutting  edges. 

On  tap.  (a)  Ready  to  be  drawn ;  as,  ale  ore  tap.  (6) 
Broached,  or  furnished  with  a  tap ;  as,  a  barrel  ore  tap.  — 
Plug  tap  (Mech.),  a  screw-cutting  tap  with  a  slightly  ta- 
pering end.  —  Tap 
bolt,  a  bolt  with  a 
head  on  one  end 
and  a  thread  oa 

the  other  end,  to  p,„„  t,„_ 

be   screwed  into  ""«  -^"P' 

some  fixed  part,  instead  of  passing  through  the  part  and 
receiving  a  nut.  See  Illu.it.  under  Bolt.  —  Tap  cinder 
(Meta\.),  the  slag  of  a  puddling  furnace. 

Tap,  V.  t.  1.  To  pierce  so  as  to  let  out,  or  draw  off,  a 
fluid  f  as,  to  tap  a  cask,  a  tree,  a  tumor,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  to  draw  from  (anything)  in  any  analogous 
way ;  as,  to  tap  telegraph  wires  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting information ;  to  tap  the  treasury. 

3.  To  draw,  or  cause  to  flow,  by  piercmg.  Shak. 

He  has  been  tapinng  his  liquors.  Addison. 

4.  {Mech.)  To  form  an  internal  screw  in  (anything) 
by  means  of  a  tool  called  a  tap  ;  as,  to  tap  a  nut. 

II  Ta'pa  (ta*pi),  n.  A  kiud  of  cloth  prepared  by  the 
Polynesians  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry; 
—  sometimes  called  also  kapa. 

II  Ta'pa-yax'in  (t'a'pa-yaks'Tn),  re.  {Zool.)  A  Mexican 
spinous  lizard  (Phrynosoma  orbicuiare)  having  a  head 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  toad  ;  —  called  also  honted  toad. 

Tape  (tap),  re.  [AS.  ta-ppe  a  fillet.  Cf.  Tapestry, 
Tippet.]  1.  A  narrow  fillet  or  baud  of  cotton  or  linen  j 
a  narrow  woven  fabric  used  for  strings  and  the  like  ;  as, 
curtains  tied  with  tape. 

2.  A  tapeline  ;  also,  a  metallic  ribbon  so  marked  as  to 
serve  as  a  tapeline  ;  as,  a  steel  tape. 

Red  tape.  See  under  Red. —  Tape  grass  (Bot.),  ^  plant 
( Vallisneria  spiral i.'!)  with  long  ribbt^nliUo  leaves,  grow- 
ing in  fresh  or  brackish  water;—  called  a\!iofrc.i/:-inilrr 
eeigra.is,  and,  in  Maryland,  wild  ct/i  ;■;/.— Tape  needle. 
See  Bodkin,  re.,  4. 

Tape'line'  (-lin'),  n.  A  painted  tape,  marked  with 
linear  dimensions,  as  inches,  feet,  etc.,  and  often  inclosed 
in  a  case,  —  used  for  measuring. 

Ta'per  (tii'per),  re.  [AS.  tapur,  tapor,  taper;  cf.  Ir. 
tapnr,  W.  tampr.]  1.  A  small  wax  candle ;  a  small 
lighted  wax  candle  ;  hence,  a  small  light. 

Got  me  tt  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius.  Shak. 


Ose,    unite,   r\^de,   full,   iip.    Urn ;    pity ;    tood,   fobt ;    out,   oil ;      otaair ;    go  ;    bIub,   igk ;    tben,    tbin ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  la  azurft 
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2.  A  tapering  form  ;  gradual  diminution  of  thickness 
ia  an  elongated  object ;  as,  the  taper  of  a  spire. 

Ta'per  (ta'per),  a.  [Supposed  to  be  from  taper,  n. ,  in 
allusion  to  its  form.]  Regularly  narrowed  toward  the 
point ;  becoming  small  toward  one  end ;  conical ;  pyr- 
amidical ;  as,  taper  fingers. 

Ta'per,  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Tapebed  (ta'perd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Tapeeino.]  To  become  gradually  smaller  to- 
ward one  end  ;  as,  a  sugar  loaf  tapers  toward  one  end. 

Ta'per,  v.  t.     To  make  or  cause  to  taper. 

Ta'pered  (ta'perd),  a.  Lighted  with  a  taper  or  tapers  ; 
as,  a  tapered  choir,     [i?.]  T.  Warton. 

Ta'per-lng  (ta'per-ing),  a.  Becoming  gradually 
smaller  toward  one  end.  —  Ta'per-ing-ly,  adv. 

Ta'per-ness,  n.  Xlie  quality  or  state  of  being  taper ; 
tapering  form  ;  taper.  Shenslone. 

Tap'es-try  (tSp'Ss-tr^),  n. ;  pi.  Tapestries  (-trtz). 
[F.  tapisserie,  fr.  iapisser  to  carpet,  to  hang  or  cover 
with  tapestry,  f r.  tapis  a  carpet,  carpeting,  LL.  tapecius, 
fr.  L.  tapete  carpet,  tapestry,  Gr.  Td7n)5,  Tavri's.  Cf. 
Tapis,  Tippet.]  A  fabric,  usually  of  worsted,  worked 
upon  a  warp  of  linen  or  other  thread  b>  hand,  the  de- 
signs being  usually  more  or  less  pictorial  and  the  stuff 
employed  for  wall  hangings  and  the  like.  The  term  Is 
also  applied  to  different  kinds  of  embroidery. 

Tapestry  carpet,  a  kind  of  carpet,  somewhat  resembling 
Brussels,  in  whicli  the  warp  is  printed  before  weaving,  so 
as  to  produce  the  figure  in  the  cloth.  —  Tapestry  moth. 
(Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Carpet  moth,  under  Carpet. 

Tap'es-try,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Tapestried  (-trld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tapesthyinq.]  To  adorn  with  tapestry, 
or  as  if  with  tapestry. 

The  Trosachs  wound,  as  now,  between  gigantic  walls  of  rock 
tapestried  with  broom  and  wild  roses.  Macaulay. 

Tap'et  (-St),  re.  [L.  tapete.  See  Tapestrt.]  Worked 
or  figured  stuff ;  tapestry.     [2J.]  Spenser. 

Tap'e-tl  (tSp'e-ti),  n.  ;  pi.  Tapetis  (-ttz).  [Braz.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  small  South  American  hare  {Lepus  Brazili- 
ensis). 

II  Ta-pe'tum  (ta-pe'tiJm),  n.  [NL.,  from  L.  tapete  a 
carpet,  a  tapestry.]  {Anat.)  An  area  in  tlie  pigmented 
layer  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye  in  many  animals, 
which  has  an  iridescent  or  metallic  luster  and  helps  to 
make  the  eye  visible  in  the  dark.  Sometimes  applied  to 
the  wliole  layer  of  pigmented  epitlielium  of  the  choroid. 

Tape'worm'  (tap'wQrm'),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  nu- 
merous species  of  ceatode  worms  belonging  to  Taenia 
and  many  allied  genera.  The  body  is  long,  flat,  and 
composed  of  numerous  segments  or  proglottids  varying 
in  shape,  those  toward  the  end  of  the  body  being  much 
larger  and  longer  than  the  anterior  ones,  and  containing 
the  fully  developed  sexual  organs.  Tlie  head  is  small, 
destitute  of  a  mouth,  but  furnished  with  two  or  more 
suckers  (wliich  vary  greatly  in  shape  in  different  genera), 
and  sometimes,  also,  with  hooks  for  adhesion  to  the 
walls  of  the  intestines  of  tlie  animals  in  which  they  are 
parasitic.  The  larv*  (see  Cysticebcds)  live  in  the  flesh 
of  various  creatures,  and  when  swallowed  by  another 
animal  of  the  riglit  species  develop  into  the  mature  tape- 
worm in  its  intestine.  See  Ulustraiion  in  Appendix. 
fj^^  Three  species  are  common  pjjrasites  of  man  :  the 
lOTK  tapeicorm  (Taenia  solium),  the  larva  of  which  is 
ound  in  porlc ;  the  beef  tapeworm  (T.  mediocanellata), 
the  larva  of  which  lives  in  the  flesh  of  young  cattle ;  and 
the  broad  tapeworm  (Bothriocephalus  latus)  which  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  mountainous  re- 
gions of  Europe  and  Asia.  See  also  Echinococcus,  Cysti- 
CERCus,  Proglottis,  and  2d  Measles,  4. 

Tap'house'  (tSp'hous'),  n.  A  house  where  liquors  are 
retailed.  Shak. 

II  Taph-ren'Chy-ma  (t5f-rgn'kl-ma),  n.  [Gr.  raijipo?  a 
trench -\- enchyma,a.am  parenchyma.^  {Bot.)  Same  as 
Botheenchyma. 

Tap'1-nage  (tSp'T-nSj ;  48),  re.  [See  Tapish.]  A  lurk- 
ing or  skulking.     [Obs.~]  Gower. 

Tap'I-O'ca  (tSp'i-o'ka),  re.  [Braz.  tipioka:  cf.  Pg., 
Sp.  &  F.  tapioca.']  A  coarsely  granular  substance  ob- 
tained by  heating,  and  thus  partly  changing,  the  mois- 
tened starch  obtained  from  the  roots  of  the  cassava.  It 
is  much  used  in  puddmgs  and  as  a  thickening  for  soups. 
See  Cassava. 

JTa'plr  (ta'- 
per), re.  [Braz. 
iapy'ra :  cf .  P. 
tapir.]  (Zo'dl.) 
Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of 
large  odd-toed 
ungulates  be- 
longing to  Ta- 
pirus,  Elas- 
mognathus,  and 
allied  genera. 
They  have  a 
long  prehensile  upper  lip,  short  ears,  short  and  stout 
legs,  a  short,  thick  tail,  and  short,  close  hair.  They  have 
three  toes  ou  the  hind  feet,  and  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet, 
but  the  outermost  toe  is  of  little  use. 

JS^  The  best-known  species  are  the  Indian  tapir  (Ta- 
pirus  Jndicus),  .native  of  the  East  Indies  and  Malacca, 
which  is  black  with  a  broad  band  of  white  around  the 
middle,  and  the  common  American  tapir  ( T.  Americanus), 
whieh,  when  adult,  is  dull  brown.  Several  other  species 
anhabit  the  Andes  and  Central  America. 

Tapir  tiger  (Zo'dl.),  the  wallah. 

Ta'plr-oia  (-oid),  a.  [Tapir  -f-  -oiU]  (Zo'dl.)  Allied 
io  the  tapir,  or  the  Tapir  family. 

Ta'pls  (ta'pis  or  ta-pe' ;  277),  re.  [F.  See  Tapestry.] 
Tapestry ;  formerly,  the  cover  of  a  council  table. 

On,  or  Upon,  the  tapis,  on  the  table,  or  under  considera- 
tion ;  as,  to  lay  a  motion  in  Parliament  ore  the  tapis. 

Tap'iS  (tSp'Is  or  ta'pTs),  v.  t.  To  cover  or  work  with 
flgr.res  like  tapestry.    [iS.]  Holland. 


Indian  Tapir. 


Tap'Is-er  (tSpts-er  or  ta'pTs-),  re.  [V.  tapissier.]  A 
maker  of  tapestry  ;  an  upholsterer.     [iJ.]  Chaucer. 

Tap'iSh  (tSp'ish),  V.  i.  [F.  se  tapir  to  squat.]  To  lie 
close  to  the  groimd,  so  as  to  be  concealed  ;  to  squat ;  to 
crouch  ;  hence,  to  hide  one's  self.  [Written  also  tappis, 
tappish,  tappice.]     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

As  a  hound  that,  having  roused  a  hart, 

Although  he  tappish  ne'er  so  soft.  Chapman. 

Taplash'  (-ISsh'),  n.  Bad  small  beer  ;  also,  the  refuse 
or  dregs  of  liquor.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

The  taplash  of  strong  ale  and  wine.    Taylor  (1630). 

TaplingS  (-ITngz),  n.pl.  The  strong  double  leathers 
by  wliich  the  two  parts  of  a  flail  are  united.      Halliwell. 

II  Ta-po'a  ta'la  (tJUpo'a  ta'fa).  (Zo'dl.)  A  small  car- 
nivorous marsupial  (Phascogale  peiiicillata)  having  long, 
soft  fur,  and  a  very  long  tail  with  a  tuft  of  long  hairs  at 
the  end  ;  —  called  also  brush-tailed  phascogale. 

Tap'pen  (tap'pen),  re.  An  obstruction,  or  indigestible 
mass,  found  in  the  intestine  of  bears  and  other  animals 
during  hibernation. 

Tap'per  (tSp'per),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  The  lesser  spotted 
woodpecker  (Dendrocopus  minor) ;  —  called  also  tap- 
perer,  tabberer,  little  wood  pie,  barred  woodpecker,  wood 
tapper,  hickwall,  and  j)ump  borer.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tap'pes-ter  (-pes-ter),  re.  [See  Tapster.]  A  female 
tapster.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Tap'pet  (-p8t),  n.  (3Iach.)  A  lever  or  projection 
moved  by  some  other  piece,  as  a  cam,  or  intended  to  tap 
or  touch  something  else,  with  a  view  to  produce  change 
or  regulate  motion.  G.  Francis. 

Tajipet  motion,  a  valve  motion  worked  by  tappets  from 
a  reciprocating  part,  without  an  eccentric  or  cam,  —used 
in  steam  pumps,  etc.  , 

Tap'plce  (-pTs),  Tap'pis  (-pts),  v.  i.    See  Tapish. 

Tap'pit  hen'  (tap'pTt  hSn').  1.  A  hen  having  a  tuft 
of  feathers  on  her  head.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

2.  A  measuring  pot  holding  one  quart  (according  to 
some,  three  quarts) ;  —  so  called  from  a  knob  on  the  lid, 
thought  to  resemble  a  crested  hen.     [Scot.]     Jamieson. 

Tap'room'  (tSp'room'),  n.  A  room  where  liquors  are 
kept  on  tap  ;  a  barroom. 

The  ambassador  was  put  one  night  into  a  miserable  taproom, 
full  of  soldiers  smoking.  Macaulay. 

Tap'rOOt'  (-roof),  re.  (Bot.)  The  root  of  a  plant  which 
penetrates  the  earth  directly  downward  to  a  considerable 
depth  without  dividing. 

Tap'Ster  (-ster),  n.  [AS.  imppestre  a  female  tapster. 
See  Tap  a  plug,  pipe,  and  -ster.]  One  whose  business 
is  to  tap  or  draw  ale  or  other  liquor. 

Ta'qua-nut'  (ta'kwa-nat'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  Central 
American  name  for  the  ivory  nut. 

Tar  (tar),  n.  [Abbrev.  from  tarpaulin.]  A  sailor ;  a 
seaman.     [Colloq.]  Swift. 

Tar,  n.  [OE.  terre,  tarre,  AS.  ieru,  teoru ;  akin  to  D. 
teer,  G.  teer,  theer,  Icel.  tjara,  Sw.  tj'dra,  Dan.  tisere, 
and  to  E.  tree.  V63.  See  Tree.]  A  thick,  black,  viscous 
liquid  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood,  coal,  etc.,  and 
having  a  varied  composition  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture and  material  employed  in  obtaining  it. 

Coal  tar.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —Mineral  tar  (Min.), 
a  kind  of  soft  native  bitumen.  — Tar  board,  a  strong  qual- 
ity of  millboard  made  from  junk  and  old  tarred  rope. 
Knight.  —  Tar  water,  (a)  A  cold  infusion  of  tar  in  water, 
used  as  a  medicine.  (6)  The  ammoniacal  water  of  gas 
works.  —  Wood  tar,  tar  obtained  from  wood.  It  is  usual- 
ly obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  wood  of  the  pine, 
spruce,  or  fir,  and  is  used  in  varnishes,  cements,  and  to 
render  ropes,  oakum,  etc.,  impervious  to  water.   ,. 

Tar,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tarred  (tard) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Tarrino.]  To  smear  with  tar,  or  as  with  tar ;  as, 
to  tar  ropes  ;  to  tar  cloth. 

To  tar  and  feather  a  person.    See  under  Feather,  v.  t. 

Tar'a-nls  (tSr'a-nTs),  n.  [L.  taranis,  from  the  Celtic  ; 
cf.  W.  &  Com.  taran  thunder.]  (Myth.)  A  Celtic  di- 
vinity, regarded  as  the  evil  principle,  but  confounded  by 
the  Romans  with  Jupiter. 

Tar'an-Iass'  (tSr'Sn-tSs'),  re.  [Russ.  tarantas^.]  A 
low  four-wheeled  carriage  used  in  Russia.  The  carriage 
box  rests  on  two  long,  springy  poles  which  run  from  the 
fore  to  the  hind  axletree.  When  snow  falls,  the  wheels 
are  taken  off,  and  the  body  is  mounted  on  a  sledge. 

Tar'an-tel'la  (tar'Sn-tei'la),  n.  [it.]  (Mus.)  (a)  A 
rapid  and  delirious  sort  of  Neapolitan  dance  in  6-8  time, 
which  moves  in  whirling  triplets ;  —  so  called  from  a  pop- 
ular notion  of  its  being  a  remedy  against  the  poisonous 
bite  of  the  tarantula.  Some  derive  its  name  from  Ta- 
ranto  in  Apulia,     (b)  Music  suited  to  such  a  dance. 

Tar'ant-lsm  (tSr'ant-tz'm),  re.  [It.  tarantismo :  cf .  F. 
tarentisme.  See  Tarantula.]  (il/erf. )  A  nervous  affec- 
tion producing  melancholy,  stupor,  and  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  dance.  It  was  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
bite  of  the  tarantula,  and  considered  to  be  incapable  of 
cure  except  by  protracted  dancing  to  appropriate  music. 
[Written  also  tarentism.] 

Ta-ran'tu-la  (ta-rSn'tii-la),  n.  pi.  E.  Tarantulas 
(-laz),  L.  Taran- 
tula (-le).  [NL., 
fr.  It.  taranlola, 
fr.  L.  Tarenium, 
now  Taranto,  i  n 
the  south  of  Italy.] 
(Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of 
several  species  of 
large  spiders,  pop- 
ularly supposed  to 
be  very  venomous, 
especially  the  Eu- 
ropean species 
(Tarantula  apu- 
lias).  The  taran- 
tulas of  Texas  and 
adjacent  countries 
are  large  species  of  Mygale.     [Written  also  tarentula.] 

Tarantula  killer,  a  very  large  wasp  (Pompilusformosus). 


European  Tarantula  (r.  apuHee). 


which  captures  the  Texan  tarantula  (Mygale  Henleitt 
and  places  it  in  its  nest  as 
food  for  its  young,  after 
paralyzing  it  by  a  sting. 

Ta-ran'tu-la'ted  (ta^ 
rSn'tii-la'ted),  a.  Bitten 
by  a  tarantula;  affected 
with  tarantism. 

Tar-bog'an  (far-bog'- 
an),  re.  &  v.  See  ToBoa- 
oan. 

Tar-boosh' (tiir-boosh'), 
re.  [Ar.  tarbush  ;  perhaps 
from  Per.  sar-posh  head- 
dress :  cf.  F.  tarbouch.] 
A  red  cap  worn  by  Turks 
and  other  Eastern  nations, 
sometimes  alone  and  some- 


Tarantula  Killer  (Pompilits 
fOTmosus). 


times  swathed  with  linen  or  other  stuff  to  make  a  turbaik 
See  Fez. 

Tar-da'tlon  (-da'shiln),  re.  [L.  iardaiio,  fr.  tardare, 
tardatum,  to  retard,  delay,  fr.  tardus  slow.]  The  act  of 
retarding,  or  delaying  ;  retardation.     [0J«.] 

II  Tar'di-gra'da  (tiir'di-gra'da),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Tardigrade,  a.]  1.  (Zo'dl.)  A  tribe  of  edentates  com- 
prising the  sloths.  They  are  noted  for  the  slowness  of 
their  movements  when  on  the  ground.     See  Sloth,  3. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  An  order  of  minute  aquatic  arachnids  ;- 
called   also 

bear  animal-  rt  <-  it    ii 

cules,    sloth    -  I  ^^s^.    u^ —   *i 
animalcules, c 
and    water\ 
bears, 

Tar'dl 

grade    (tar'- 

di-grad),     a. 

[L.  tardigra- 

dus;  tardus 

slow  -f-  gradi    One  of  the  Tardigrada  (jVacro&/o(((s  Schidtzii), 

to  step  •  cf  F       dorsal  view,    a  Mouth  ;  b  Pharynx  ;  c  Stem- 

inrrlinrn/lf  1  '      8<=h  ;  d  Salivary  Glands  ;  o  Ovary  ;  s  Seminal 

taraigraae.j       Vesiclo  ;  t  Spermary.    Much  enlarged. 

1.  Moving 

or  stepping  slowly ;  slow-paced.     [JJ.]  G.  Eliot. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tardigrada. 
Tar'dl-grade,  n.     (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Tardigrada. 
Tar'di-gra'dOUS  (-gra'diis),  a.    Moving  slowly ;  slow- 
paced.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tar'dl-ly  (tSr'dT-ly),  adv.  In  a  tardy  manner  ;  slowly. 

Tar'dl-neSS,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  tardy. 

Tar'dl-ta'tion  (-ta'shiin),  re.     Tardiness.     [Obs.] 

To  instruct  them  to  avoid  all  snares  of  tarditation,  in  the 
Lord's  affairs.  Herrick. 

Tar'dl-ty  (t'ar'dt-ty),  re.  [L.  tarditas.']  Slowness ; 
tardiness.     [R.]  Sir  K.  Digby. 

II  Tar'dO  (-do),  a.  [It.]  (Jfai.)  Slow;  —  a  direction 
to  perform  a  passage  slowly. 

II  Tar'dO,  re.     [Sp.,  slow,  L.  tardus.]    (Zo'dl.)  A  sloth. 

Tar'dy  (-df),  a.  [Compar.  Tardier  (-di-er) ;  superl. 
Tardiest.]  [F.  tardif,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  iardivus,  fr. 
L.  tardus  slow.]  1.  Moving  with  a  slow  pace  or  motion  ; 
slow ;  not  swift. 

And  check  the  tardy  flight  of  time.  Sandys, 

Tardy  to  vengeance,  and  with  mercy  brave.       Prior. 

2.  Not  being  in  season  ;  late  ;  dilatory ;  —  opposed  to 
prompt ;  as,  to  be  tardy  in  one's  payments.    Arbuthnot. 

The  tardy  plants  in  our  cold  orchards  placed.     Waller. 

3.  Unwary;  unready.     [Obs.]  Hudibras:. 

4.  Criminal ;  guilty.  [Obs.]  Collier. 
Syn.  — Slow;  dilatory;  tedious;  reluctant.  See  Slow. 
Tar'dy,  v.  t.  To  make  tardy.  [Obs.]  Shak. 
Tare  (tSr),  obs.  imp.  of  Tear.    Tore. 

Tare,  re.  [Of.  Prov.  E.  tare  brisk,  eager,  OE.  tare- 
fitch  the  wild  vetch.]  1.  A  weed  that  grows  among 
wheat  and  other  grain,  —  alleged  by  modern  naturalists 
to  be  the  Loliiim  temulentum,  or  darnel. 

Didst  not  thou  sow  good  seed  in  thy  field  ?  From  whence 
then  hath  it  tares?  Matt.  xiii.  27. 

The  "  darnel  "  is  said  to  be  the  tares  of  Scripture,  and  is  the 
only  deleterious  species  belonging  to  the  whole  order.      Baird. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  name  of  several  climbing  or  diffuse  legu- 
minous herbs  of  the  genus  'Vicia ;  especially,  the  'V.  sa- 
liva, sometimes  grown  for  fodder. 

Tare,  re.  [F.  tare;  cf.  Pr.,  Sp.,  Pg.,  &  It.  tara;  all 
fr.  Ar.  tarah  thrown  away,  removed,  fr.  taraha  to  reject, 
remove.]  (Com.)  Deficiency  in  the  weight  or  quantity  ol 
goods  by  reason  of  the  weight  of  the  cask,  bag,  or  what- 
ever contains  the  commodity,  and  is  weighed  with  it ; 
hence,  the  allowance  or  abatement  of  a  certain  weight  or 
quantity  which  the  seller  makes  to  the  buyer  on  account 
of  the  weight  of  such  cask,  bag,  etc. 

Tare,  v.  t.  [imp.  Sip. p.  Tared  (tSrd) ;  p.  pr.  &vb. 
re.  Taring.]     To  ascertain  or  mark  the  tare  of  (goods). 

Tared  (tSrd),  a.  (Chem.)  Weighed;  determined ;  re^ 
duced  to  equal  or  standard  weight ;  as,  tared  filter  pa* 
pers,  used  in  weighing  precipitates. 

Ta-ren'te  (ta-rgn'te),  re.  [Cf.  F.  tarente.]  (Zo'dl.)  A 
harmless  lizard  of  the  Gecko  family  (Platydattylus  Maw 
ritianicus)  found  in  Southern  Europe  and  adjacent  coim' 
tries,  especially  among  old  walls  and  ruins. 

Tar'ent-ism  (tSr'ent-Iz'm),  re.    Same  as  Tarantism. 

Ta-ren'tu-la  (ta-rgn'ti5-la),  re.    See  Tarantula. 

Targe  (tarj),  n.  [F.  Cf.  Target.]  A  shield  or  tar* 
^et.  [Obs.  or  Poetic]    "  Abuckler  or  a  tor^re."     Chaucer. 

Tar'get  (tiir'ggt),  re.  [OF.  targette,  dim.  of  OF.  &  F. 
targe,  of  Teutonic  origin ;  cf.  AS.  targe,  OD.  targie,  G. 
zarge  a  frame,  case,  border,  OHG.  zarga,  Icel.  targa 
shield.]  1.  A  kind  of  small  shield  or  buckler,  used  as 
a  defensive  weapon  in  war. 

2.  (a)  A  butt  or  mark  to  shoot  at,  as  for  practice,  or 
to  test  the  accuracy  of  a  firearm,  or  the  force  of  a  pro- 
jectile. (6)  The  pattern  or  arrangement  of  a  series  of 
hits  made  by  a  marksman  on  a  butt  or  mark ;  as,  he  mada 
a  good  target. 


Ale,   senate,   c^ie,   am,   arm,   ask,   final,   ^ ;    eve,   event,   £nd,  fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,  ill ;    old,   dbey,   drb,   Sdd ; 
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3'  {Surveying)  The  sliding  crosspiece,  or  vane,  on  a 
leveling  staff. 

4.  {Bailroad)  A  conspicuous  disk  attached  to  a  switch 
lever  to  show  its  position,  or  for  use  as  a  signal. 

Tar'get-ed  (tar'gSt-Sd),  a.  Furnished,  armed,  or  pro- 
tected, with  a  target. 

Tar'get-eer'  (-er'),  n.  One  who  is  armed  with  a  target 
or  shield.     [Written  also  targetier.'] 

Tar'gum  (tar'gilm),  n.  ;  pi.  Takgums  (-gumz),  Heb. 
Targumim  (tar'g()6-meni').  [Chald.  largum  interpreta- 
tion, f r.  targem  to  interpret.  Cf.  Tkuchman,  and  Drago- 
man.] A  translation  or  paraphrase  of  some  portion  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  Chaldee  or  Ara- 
maic language  or  dialect. 

Tar'gum-lst,  ra.  The  writer  of  a  Targum  ;  one  versed 
in  the  Targums. 

Tar'ifJ  (tSr'If),  n.  [F.  iarif;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  tarifa,  It. 
iariffa;  all  fr.  Ar.  (a^rlf  information,  explanation,  defi- 
nition, from  'arafa,  to  know,  to  inform,  explain.]  1.  A 
schedule,  system,  or  scheme  of  duties  imposed  by  the 
government  of  a  country  upon  goods  imported  or  ex- 
ported ;  as,  a  revenue  tariff ;  a  protective  tariff;  Clay's 
compromise  tariff  {V.  S.  1833). 

11^°°  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  impose  no 
duties  on  exports ;  hence,  in  these  countries  the  tariff 
refers  only  to  imports. 

2.  The  duty,  or  rate  of  duty,  so  imposed ;  as,  the  tariff 
on  wool ;  a  tariff' oi  two  cents  a  pound. 

3.  Any  schedule  or  system  of  rates,  charges,  etc. ;  as, 
a  tariff  of  fees,  or  of  railroad  fares.  Bolingbroke. 

Tar'Uf ,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Tariffed  (-if t) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Tariffing.]   To  make  a  list  of  duties  on,  as  goods. 

Tar'in  (tSr'In),  n.    [F.]    (Zool.)  The  siskin.    IProv.J 

Tar'ing  (tSr'iug),  n.  (Zool.)  The  common  tern ;  — 
called  also  tarret,  and  tarrock.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Tar'la-tan  (tar'la-ton),  n.  A  kind  of  thin,  transpar- 
ent muslin,  used  for  dresses. 

Tarn  (tarn),  n.  [OE.  terne,  Icel.  tj'drn.']  A  mountain 
lake  or  pool. 

A  lofty  precipice  in  front, 

A  silent  tani  below.  "Wordsworth. 

Tar'nlsh  (tar'nTsh),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tarnished 
(-nisht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tarnishing.]  [F.  ternir,  fr. 
OHG.  tarnen  to  darken,  to  conceal,  hide  ;  akin  to  OS. 
dernian  to  hide,  AS.  demon,  dyrnan,  OHG.  tarni  hid- 
den, OS.  derni,  AS.  derne,  dyrne.  Cf.  Dern,  a.,  and  see 
-ish.]  To  soil,  or  change  the  appearance  of,  especially 
by  an  alteration  induced  by  the  air,  or  by  dust,  or  the 
like  ;  to  diminish,  duU,  or  destroy  the  luster  of ;  to  sully  ; 
as,  to  tarnish  a  metal ;  to  tarnish  gilding ;  to  tarnish 
the  purity  of  color.  "  Tarnished  lace."  Fuller.  Used 
also  figuratively  ;  as,  to  tarnish  one's  honor. 

Syn.  —  To  sully ;  stain ;  dim. 

Tar'nlsh,  v.  i.  To  lose  luster ;  to  become  dull ;  as, 
gilding  will  tarnish  in  a  foul  air. 

Till  thy  fresh  glories,  which  now  shine  so  bright. 
Grow  stale  and  tarnish  with  our  daily  sight.        Dryden. 

Tar'nlsh,  re.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tar- 
nished ;  stain  ;  soil ;  blemish. 

2.  (il/i're.)  A  thin  film  on  the  surface  of  a  mineral,  usu- 
ally due  to  a  slight  alteration  of  the  original  color ;  as, 
the  steel  tarnish  in  columbite. 

Tar'nlsh-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tar- 
nishes. 

Ta'ro  (ta'ro  or  ta'ro),  re.  [From  the  Polynesian  name.] 
(Sot.)  A  name  for  several  aroid 
plants  (Colocasia  antiquorum,  var. 
esculenta,  Colocasia  macrorhiza, 
etc.),  and  their  rootstocks.  They 
have  large  ovate-sagittate  leaves 
and  large  fleshy  rootstocks,  which 
are  cooked  and  used  for  food  in 
tropical  countries. 

Tar'Ot  (tSr'ot),  n.  [F. ;  cf.  It. 
tarocco.'i  A  game  of  cards ;  — 
called  also  iaroc.  Hoyle. 

Tar'pan  (tar'pSnV  re.  [From 
the  native  name.]  (Zool. )  A  wild 
horse  found  in  the  region  of  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

Tar-pau'Un  (tar-pa'lln),  re. 
[Tar  -|-  palling  a  covering,  pall 
to  cover.     See  Pall  a  covering.] 

1.  A  piece  of  canvas  covered  with 
tar  or  a  waterproof  composition,  Taro  {Colocasia  macro- 
used  for  covering  the  hatches  of  a  rhiza^. 

ship,  hammocks,  boats,  etc. 

2.  A  hat  made  of,  or  covered  with,  painted  or  tarred 
cloth,  worn  by  sailors  and  others. 

3.  Hence,  a  sailor ;  a  seaman ;  a  tar. 

To  a  landsman,  these  tarpaulins,  as  they  were  called,  seemed 
a  strange  and  half-savage  race.  Macaulay. 

Tar'pon  (tar'pSn),  n.    {Zool.)  Same  as  Taepum. 

Tar'pum  (tar'piim),  n.  {Zool.)  A  very  large  marine 
fish  (Megalops  Atlanticns)  of  the  Southern  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  often  becomes  six  or  more  feet 
in  length,  and  has  large  silvery  scales.  The  scales  are  a 
staple  article  of  trade,  and  are  used  in  fancy  work.  Called 
also  tarpon,  sabalo,  savanil- 
lu.  silverfish,  and  jewfish. 


\i  Tarpum. 


Tar'quln-lsh  (tiir'kwTn-Tsh),  a.   Like  Tarquin,  a  king 
of  ancient  Rome ;  proud  ;  haughty  ;  overbearing. 
Tar'race  (tSr'ras  ;  48),  n.     See  Trass.     [Obs.] 
Tar'ra-gon  (-ri-gSn),  re.    [Sp.  taragona,  Ar.  tarkhun  ; 
perhaps  fr.  Gr.  Bpixuiv  a  dragon,  or  L.  draco ;  cf .   L. 


dracunculu!  tarragon.  Cf.  Deaoon.]  (Bat.)  A  plant  of 
the  genus  Artemisia  {A.  dracunculus),  much  used  in 
France  for  flavoring  vinegar. 

Tar'ras  (tSr'ras),  re.    See  Trass.     [04«.] 

Tarre  (tar),  v.  t.  [OE.  tarien,  terien,  to  irritate, 
provoke,  AS.  tergan  to  pull,  pluck,  torment;  probably 
akin  to  E.  tear,  v.  t.  V63.  Cf.  Tarry,  j;.]  To  set  on, 
as  a  dog  ;  to  incite.     [Obs."]  Shak. 

Tar'ri-ance  (tSr'rt-ans),  re.     The  act  or  time  of  tarry- 
ing ;  delay ;  lateness.     [Archaic"]  Shak. 
And  after  two  days'  tarriance  there,  returned.    Tennyson. 

Tar'ri-er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  tarries. 

Tar'rl-er,  re.    (.ZoSZ.)  A  kind  of  dog ;  a  terrier.    [Obs.'} 

Tar'rock  (-ruk),  re.  [Greenland  tattarok.]  {Zool.)  (a) 
The  young  of  the  kittiwake  gull  before  the  first  molt. 
(6)  The  common  guillemot.  [Prov.  Eng.J  (c)  The  com- 
mon tern. 

Tar'ry  (tar'ry),  a.  [From  Tar,  re.]  Consisting  of, 
or  covered  with,  tar ;  like  tar. 

Tar'ry  (tSr'ry),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tarried  (-rtd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tarrying.]  [OE.  tarien  to  irritate  (see 
Tabee)  ;  but  with  a  change  of  sense  probably  due  to  con- 
fusion with  OE.  targen  to  delay,  OF.  targier,  f  r.  (assumed) 
LL.  tardicare,  fr.  L.  iardare  to  make  slow,  to  tarry,  fr. 
tardus  slow.  Cf.  Tasdy.]  1.  To  stay  or  remain  behind ; 
to  wait. 

Tarry  ye  here  for  us,  until  we  come  again.    Ex.  xxiv.  14. 

2.  To  delay  ;  to  put  off  going  or  coming ;  to  loiter. 

Come  down  unto  me,  iarrij  not.         Gen.  xlv.  9. 
One  tarried  here,  there  hurried  one.         Emerson, 

3.  To  stay ;  to  abide  ;  to  continue ;  to  lodge. 

Tarry  all  night,  and  wash  your  feet.  Gen.  xix.  2. 
Syn.  —  To  abide ;  contmue ;  lodge ;  await ;  loiter. 
Tar'ry,  v.  t.  1.  To  delay ;  to  defer ;  to  put  off.  [Obs.] 
Tarry  us  here  no  longer  than  to-morrow.  Chaucer. 
2.  To  wait  for  ;  to  stay  or  stop  for.  [Archaic] 
He  that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must  needs  tarry 
the  grinding.  Shak. 

He  plodded  on, . . .  tarrying  no  further  question.  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Tar'ry,  re.     Stay ;  stop  ;  delay.     [Obs.]        E.  Lodge. 
Tar'sal  (tar'sal),  ff.     {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
tarsus  (either  of  the  foot  or  eye).  —  re.     A  tarsal  bone  or 
cartilage  ;  a  tarsale. 

Tarsal  tetter  (Med.),  an  eruptive  disease  of  the  edges  of 
the  eyelids  ;  a  kind  of  bleareye. 

Tar'sal  (tar'srrl),  re.    {Zool.)  Same  as  Tercel.    [Obs.'] 
II  Tar-sa'le  (tar-sa'le),  re. /J)L  TARSALIA(-lT-a).   [NL.] 
{Anat. )  One  of  the  bones  or  cartilages  of  the  tarsus ; 
esp.,  one  of  the  series  articulating  with  the  metatarsals. 
Tarse  (tars),  re.     [Cf.  Tassel,  Tiercel.]    {Falconry) 
The  male  falcon. 
Tarse  (tars),  re.     [Cf.  F.  tarse.]    {Anat.)  The  tarsus. 
Tar-sec'tO-my    (tar-sek't6-my),    re.      [Tarsus  -f-  Gr. 
eKTefiveiv  to  cut  out.]     {Surg.)  The  operation  of  excising 
one  or  more  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus. 
Tar'sel  (tar'sSl),  re.  A  male  hawk.  See  Tercel.   [Obs.] 
II  Tar'sl  (-si),  n.,  pi.  of  Tarsus. 

11  Tar'sl-a  (tar'se-a),  I  re.     [It.]    A  kind  of  mo- 

il Tar'sl-a-tu'ra  (-too'ra), )  saic  in  woodwork,  much 
employed  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  later,  in 
which  scrolls  and  arabesques,  and  sometimes  architec- 
tural scenes,  landscapes,  fruits,  flowers,  and  the  lik^ 
were  produced  by  inlaying  pieces  of  wood  of  different 
colors  and  shades  into  panels  usually  of  walnut  wood. 
Tar'sl-er  (-sl-er),  re.  [Cf.  F.  tarsier.]  See  Tarsius. 
II  Tar'sl-US  (-us),  re.  [NL.  See  Tarsus.]  {Zo'ol.)  A 
genus  of  noc- 
turnal lemu- 
rine  mammals 
having  very 
large  eyes  and 
ears,  a  long 
tail,  and  very 
long  proximal 
tarsal  bones ; 
—  called  also 
malmag,  spec- 
tral lemur, 
podji,  and  tarsier. 

Tar'SO-  (tar'so-).  A  combining  form  used  in  anatomy 
to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  tarsus; 
as,  Zarsometatarsus. 

Tar'so-met'a-tar'sal  (-mSt '  a-tiir '  sal) , 

a.  {Anat.)  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  both 
the  tarsus  and  metatarsus;  as,  the  tarso- 
metatarsal articulations.  (6)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  tarsometatarsus. 

II  Tar'so-met'a-tar'sus  (-stis),  re. ;  pi. 
Tarsometatarsi  (-si).  [NL.]  {Anat.)  The 
large  bone  next  the  foot  in  the  leg  of  a 
bird.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
distal  part  of  the  tarsus  with  the  meta- 
tarsus. 

Tar-sor'rha-phy  (tar-sor'ri-fy),  n. 

[Tarsus  -f-  Gr.  aa^-q  seam,  fr.  paTrreiv  to 
sew.]  {Surg.)  An  operation  to  diminish 
the  size  of  the  opening  between  the  eyelids 
when  enlarged  by  surrounding  cicitrices. 

Tar-SOt'0-my  (tar-sSt'o-myi,  re.     [Tar- 
sus +  Gr.   Tifj-vetv   to  cut.]      (Snrg.)  The 
operation  of  cutting  or  removing  the  tarsal  (<'  Tarsomet- 
cartilages.  S,^''.''""?,' 5 

Tar'sus  (tar'sus),  re./  pi.  Tarsi  (-sI).  ^/'^^^;,°f°'J 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xapcrds  the  flat  of  the  foot,  („  4^  i,'jrst  to 
the  edge  of  the  eyelid.    Cf.  2d  Tarse.]     Fourth  Toes. 

1.  (Anat.)  («)  The  ankle  ;  the  bones 
or  cartilages  of  the  part  of  the  foot  between  the  metatar- 
sus and  tlie  leg,  consisting  in  man  of  seven  short  bones. 
(6)  A  plate  of  dense  connective  tissue  or  cartilage  in  the 
eyelid  of  man  and  many  animals ;  —  called  also  tarsal 
cartilage,  and  tarsal  plate. 


Tarsius  (Tarsius  spectrum). 


Tartan. 


2.  (Zo'ol.)  The  foot  of  an  insect  or  a  crustacean.    It 
usually  consists  of  from  two  to  five  joints. 
Tart  (tart),  a.     [AS.  teart.    V63.    Cf.  Tear,  v.  «,] 

1.  Sharp  to  the  taste ;  acid  ;  sour  ;  as,  a  tart  apple. 

2.  Fig.  :  Sharp ;  keen ;  severe ;  as,  a  tart  reply ;  tart 
language  ;  a  tart  rebuke. 

Why  art  thou  so  tart,  my  brother  ?  Bunyaru 

Tart,  re.  [OE.  tarte,  F.  larte  ;  perhaps  originally  the 
same  word  as  tourte,  LL.  torta,  fr.  L.  tortus,  p.  p.  of  tor- 
quere  to  twist,  bend,  wind,  because  tarts  were  originally 
made  of  a  twisted  shape.  Cf.  Torture,  re.]  A  species 
of  small  open  pie,  or  piece  of  pastry,  containing  jelly  or 
conserve ;  a  sort  of  fruit  pie. 

Tar'tan  (tar'ton),  re.  [F.  tiretaine  linsey-woolsey, 
akin  to  Sp.  tiritana  a  sort  of  thin  silk  ;  cf.  Sp.  tiritar  to 
shiver  or  shake  with  cold.]  Woolen  cloth,  checkered  or 
crossbarred  with  narrow  bands  of  various  colors,  much 
worn  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  hence,  any  pattern 
of  tartan ;  also,  other  material  of  a  similar  pattern. 

MacCullummore's  heart  will  be  as  cold  as  death  can  make  it, 
when  it  does  not  warm  to  the  tartan.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  sight  of  the  tartan  inflamed  the  populace  of  London  with 
hatred.  Macaulay. 

Tar'tan,  re.  [F.  iartane,  or  Sp.,  Pg.,  or  It.  tartana; 
all  perhaps  of  Arabic  ori- 
gin.] (Naut.)  A  small 
coasting  vessel,  used  in  the 
Mediterranean,  having  one 
mast  carrying  a  large  lateen 
sail,  and  a  bowsprit  with 
staysail  or  jib. 

Tar'tar  (-ter),  n.  [F. 
tarti-e  (cf.  Pr.  tartari,  Sp., 
Pg.,  &  It.  tartaro,  LL.  tar- 
tarum,  LGr.  raprapov); 
perhaps  of  Arabic  origin.] 

1.  (Chem.)  A  reddish 
crust  or  sediment  in  wine 
casks,  consisting  essen- 
tially of  crude  cream  of 
tartar,  and  used  in  mak- 
ing pure  cream  of  tartar, 
tartaric  acid,  potassium 
carbonate,  black  flux,  etc.,  and,  in  dyeing,  as  a  mordant" 
for  woolen  goods;  —  called  also  argot,  wine  stone,  etc. 

2.  A  concretion  which  often  incrusts  the  teeth,  con- 
sisting of  salivary  mucus,  animal  matter,  and  phosphate' 
of  lime. 

Cream  of  tartar.    (Chem.)  See  under  Cream.  —  Tartar 
emetic  (Med.  Chern.),  a  double  tartrate  of  potassium  and  ' 
basic  antimony.    It  is  a  poisonous  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance having  a  sweetish  metallic  ti>ste,  and  used  in  med- 
icine as  a  sudorific  and  emetic. 

Tar'tar  (-tiir),  re.  1.  [Per.  Tatar,  of  Tartar  origin.]' 
A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tartary  in  Asia ;  a  member 
of  any  one  of  numerous  tribes,  chiefly  Moslem,  of  Turk- 
ish origin,  inhabiting  the  Russian  Empire ;  —  written  also, 
more  correctly  but  less  usually,  Tatar. 

2.  A  person  of  a  keen,  irritable  temper. 

To  catch  a  tartar,  to  lay  hold  of,  or  encoimter,  a  person 
who  proves  too  strong  for  the  assailant.    [Colloq.] 

Tar'tar,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tartary  in  Asia,  o» 
the  Tartars. 

Tar'tar,  re.     [Cf.  F.  tartare.]    See  Tartarus.     Shak. 

Tar'tar-a'ted  (-ter-a'ted),  a.    (Chem.)  Tartrated. 

Tar-ta're-an  (tar-ta're-an),  )  a.     [L.  tartareus :  cf.  F. 

Tar-ta're-OUS  (-ta're-us),  )  tartarien.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Tartarus ;  hellish. 

Tar-ta're-OUS,  a.  [Cf.  1st  Tartarous.]  1.  Consist- 
ing of  tartar ;  of  the  nature  of  tartar. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  the  surface  rough  and  crumbling;  as,, 
many  lichens  are  tartareous. 

Tar-ta'ri-an  (-iT-an),  1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  Tar- 

Tar-tar'lc  (-tar'Tk),    J      tary  in  Asia,  or  the  Tartars. 

Tartarian  lamb  (£o<.),  Scythian  lamb.    See  Barometz. 

Tar-ta'rl-an  (-ri-an),  re.'  (Bot.)  The  name  of  some 
kinds  of  cherries,  as  the  Black  Tartarian,  or  the  White 
Tartarian. 

Tar-tar'lc  (tar-tar'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tartar  ;  derived  from,  or  resembling,  tartar. 

Tartaric  acid,  (a)  An  acid  widely  diffused  throughout 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  in  grapes,  mountain-ash  ber- 
ries, etc.,  and  obtained  from  tartar  as  a  white  crystalline- 
substancCj  C2H2(OH)2.(C02H)2,  having  a  strong  pure  acid, 
taste.  It  IS  used  in  medicine,  in  dyeing,  calico  printing, 
photography,  etc.,  and  also  as  a  substitute  for  lemon> 
juice.  Called  also  dextro-tartaric  acid.  (6)  By  extension, 
any  one  of  the  series  of  isomeric  acids  (racemic  acid,  levo- 
tartaric  acid,  inactive  tartaric  acid)  of  which  tartaric  acid' 
proper  is  the  type. 

Tar'tar-ine  (far'ter-in),  re.  (Old  Chem.)  Potassium 
carbonate,  obtained  by  the  incineration  of  tartar.    [06.'.] 

Tar'tar-ize  (tiir'ter-Iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tar- 
tarized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Taktaeizino  (-i'zTng).] 
[Cf.  P.  tartariser.]  (Chem.)  To  impregnate  with,  or- 
subject  to  the  action  of,  tartar.     [P.] 

Tartarlzed  antimony  (i/ed.  C/ipm.),  tartar  emetic. 

Tar'tar-lze  (-tar-iz),  v.  i.  To  cause  to  resemble  the 
Tartars  and  their  civilization,  as  by  conquest. 

Tar'tar-OUS  (-ter-fis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  iartareux.]  Con- 
taining tartar;  consisting  of  tartar,  or  partaking  of  its 
qualities  ;  tartareous. 

Tar'tar-OUS  (-tiir-iSs),  a.  Resembling,  or  characteris- 
tic of,  a  Tartar ;  ill-natured  ;  irritable. 

Tlie  Tartarous  moods  of  common  men.     B.  Jonson. 

Tar'ta-rum  (-tiV-rrim),  n.     (Chem.)  See  1st  Tartar. 

Tar'ta-rus  (far'tA-riis),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Tapropo?.] 
(Class.  Myth.)  Tlie  infernal  regions,  described  in  the  Iliad 
as  situated  as  far  below  Hades  as  heaven  is  above  tlie 
earth,  and  by  later  writers  as  the  pl.ace  of  puiiisliiuent 
for  tlie  spirits  of  the  wicked.  By  tlie  later  poets,  also, 
the  name  is  often  used  synonymously  with  JIades,  or 
the  Lower  World  in  general. 

Tar'ta-ry  (-rj),  n.    Tartarus.     [Obs."]  Spenser. 


use,    unite,   r^ide,   full,   Up,   iim ;    pity  ;    food,    fo'ot ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    bo  ;    alng,   iok ;    then,    thin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Tar-ti'nl's  tones'  (tar-te'nez  tonz')-  [From  Tartini, 
an  Italian  violinist,  who  discovered  them  in  1754.]  See 
the  Note  under  Tone. 

Tart'lsh  (fart'ish),  a.    Somewhat  tart. 

Tart'let  (-"let),  n.     A  small  tart.  V.  Knox. 

Tjirt'ly,  adv.    In  a  tart  manner ;  with  acidity. 

Tart'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  tart. 

Syn,  —  Acrimony  ;  sourness  ;  keenness  ;  poignancy  ; 
severity ;  asperity ;  acerbity ;  harshness.  See  Ackimony. 

Tar-tral'ic  (tar-trSl'Ik),  a.  [From  Tabtar  the  chem- 
ical compound.]  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
an  acid  obtained  as  a  white  amorphous  deliquescent  sub- 
stance, CgHjoOii ;  —  called  also  diiartaric,  tarlrilic,  or  lar- 
trylic  acid. 

Tar-tram'ate  (tar-trSm'at),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
tartramic  acid. 

Tar-tram'lc  (-Tk),  a.  [Tarlro- -\- umicl  {Chem.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  which  is  the 
primary  acid  amide  derivative  of  tartaric  acid. 

Tar-tram'lde  (-Id  or  -Id),  n.  [Tartro-  -\-  amide.'] 
(Chem.)  An  acid  amide  derivative  of  tartaric  acid,  ob- 
tained as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

Tar'Uate  (-trSt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tartrate.']  (Chem.)  A 
salt  of  tartaric  acid. 

Tar'tra-ted  (-tca-tSd),  a.  {Med.  Chem.)  Containing, 
or  derived  from,  tartar ;  combined  with  tartaric  acid. 

Tar'tra-2Slne  (tar'tri-zln  or  -zen),  re.  [Tartaric  + 
hydrazine.]  {Chem.)  An  artificial  dyestuff  obtained  as 
an  orange-yellow  powder,  and  regarded  as  a  phenyl  hy- 
drazine derivative  of  tartaric  and  sulphouic  acids. 

Tar-trel'lc  (tiir-trSl'Ik),  a.  [From  Tabtab  the  chem- 
ical compound.]  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  desig- 
nating, an  anhydride,  C4H4O5,  of  tartaric  acid,  obtained 
as  a  white  crystalline  deliquescent  substance. 

Tar'tro-.  A  combining  form  (also  used  adjectively) 
used  in  chemistry  to  denote  the  presence  of  tartar  or 
of  some  of  its  compounds  or  derivatives. 

Tar'tro-nate  (tar'tr6-nat),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  tar- 
tronic  acid. 

Tar-tron'lc  (tar-trSntk),  a.  [Tartro- +  raaXonic.] 
(Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  organic 
acid  (called  also  hydroxy  malonic  add)  obtained,  by  redu- 
cing mesoxalic  acid,  as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

Tar'tro-nyl(tar'tro-ml),re.  iTartronic-\-yl.']  (Chem.) 
A  hypothetical  radical  constituting  the  characteristic 
residue  of  tartronic  acid  and  certain  of  its  derivatives. 

Tar'tro-vln'lC  (tar'tro-vtn'ik),  a.  [Tartro-  +  viiiic.'] 
(Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  certain  acid 
composed  of  tartaric  acid  in  combination  with  ethyl,  and 
now  called  ethyliartaric  acid. 

Tar-tuffe' 1  (tSr-tuf ;  277),  re.    \F.  tartufe.]    A  hypo- 

Tar-tUie'  )  critical  devotee.  See  the  Dictionary  of 
Noted  Names  in  Fiction. 

Tar-tuH'ish,  I  a.    Like  a  tartuffe ;  precise  ;  hypocrit- 

Tar-tuf'ish,    )      ical.  stems. 

Tar'weed'  (-wed'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  sev- 
eral resinous-glandular  composite  plants  of  California, 
esp.  to  the  species  of  Grindelia,  Hemizonia,  and  Madia. 

Tas  (tas),  re.  [F.]  A  heap.  iObs.']  "The  tas  of 
bodies  slain."  Chaucer. 

Tas,  V.  t.  To  tassel.  [06*.]  "A  purse  of  leather 
tossed  yi'ifh  sXk."  Chaucer. 

Tas'oo  (tSs'kS),  re.  [Cf.  Sp.  tasconio.}  A  kind  6f  clay 
for  making  melting  pots.  Percy  Smith. 

Ta-slm'e-ter  (ta-sYm'e-ter),  re.  [6r.  racns  stretching, 
extension  (from  reCueiv  to  stretch)  -j^  -meter.]  (Physics) 
An  instrument  for  detecting  or  measuring  minute  exten- 
sions or  movements  of  solid  bodies.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  small  rod,  disk,  or  button  of  carbon,  forming 
part  of  an  electrical  circuit,  the  resistance  of  which,  be- 
ing varied  by  the  changes  of  pressure  produced  by  the 
■movements  of  the  object  to  be  measured,  causes  varia- 
tions in  the  strength  of  the  current,  which  variations  are 
ihdicated  by  a  sensitive  galvanometer.  It  is  also  used  for 
measuring  minute  changes  of  temperature.  T.  A.  Edison. 

Task  (task),  re.  [OE.  taske,  OF.  tasque,  F.  t&che,  for 
tasche,  LL.  tasca,  taxa,  fr.  L.  taxare  to  rate,  appraise, 
estimate.  See  Tax,  re.  &  v.]  1.  Labor  or  study  imposed 
by  another,  often  in  a  definite  quantity  or  amount. 

My  task  of  servile  toil,  Milton. 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin. 
Each  evening  sees  it  close.  Longfellow. 

2.  Business  ;  employment ;  undertaking ;  labor. 

His  mental  powers  were  equal  to  greater  tasks.    Atterbury. 

To  take  to  task.    See  under  Take. 

Syn.  —  Work ;  labor ;  employment ;  business  ;  toil ; 
drudgery;  study;  lesson;  stmt. 

Task,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p_.  p.  Tasked  (tfckt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Taskinq.]  1.  To  impose  a  task  upon ;  to  assign 
a  definite  amount  of  business,  labor,  or  duty  to. 

There  task  thy  maids,  and  exercise  the  loom.    Dryden. 

2.  To  oppress  with  severe  or  excessive  burdens ;  to  tax. 

3.  To  charge  ;  to  tax,  as  with  a  fault. 

Too  impudent  to  task  me  with  those  errors.    Beau,  t;  Fl. 
Task'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who  imposes  a  task. 

2.  One  who  perf r     .s  a  task,  as  a  day-laborer,     [B.] 

3.  A  laborer  w^-  .eceives  his  wages  in  kind.    [Scot.'] 
Task'mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  re.   One  who  imposes  a  task, 

or  burdens  another  with  labor ;  one  whose  duty  is  to 
assign  tasks ;  an  overseer.  Ex.  i.  11. 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 
As  ever  in  my  great  Taskmasterr's  eye.  Milton. 

Task'work'  (-wfirk'),  n.  Work  done  as  a  task ;  also, 
woik  done  by  the  job;  piecework. 

Tas'let  (tas'iet),  re.  [See  Tasse  a  piece  of  armor.]  A 
piece  of  armor  formerly  worn  to  guard  the  thighs ;  a  tasse. 

Tas-ma'al-an  (tSz-ma'nT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land.  —  re.  A  native  or  in- 
habitant of  Tasmania;  specifically  (EthnoL),  in  the  plu- 
ral, the  race  of  men  that  formerly  inhabited  Tasmania, 
but  is  now  extinct. 

Tasmanlan  elder  tree.    (Bot.)  See  the  Note  under  EuoA- 


Tasmanian  Devil  iDasyurus  ursinus). 


LTPTUS.  —  Taemanian  devil.  (Zo'ol.)  See  under  Devh. — 
Tasmanian  wolf 
(Zo'ol.),  a  savage 
carnivorous  mar- 
supial ;  —  called 
also  zebra  wolf. 
See  Zebra  wolf, 
under  Wolp. 

Tasse  (tSs),  re. 
[OF.  tos.se«e.]  A 
piece  of  armor  for 
the  thighs,  form- 
ing an  appendage 
to  the  ancient 
corselet. 

11^°"  Usually  the  tasse  was  a  plate  of  iron  swinging 
from  the  cuirass,  but  the  skirts  of 
sliding  splints  were  also  caUed  by  this 
name. 

Tas'Sel   (tSs's'l;    277),   n.      (Fal- 
conry) A  male  hawk.     See  Teecel. 

Tas'sel,  re.  [See  Teasel.]  A  kind 
of  bur  used  in  dressing  cloth  ;  a  teasel. 
Tas'sel,  re.  [OE.,  a  fastening  of  a 
mantle,  OF.  tassel  a  fastening,  clasp, 
F.  tasseau  a  bracket,  fr.  L.  iaxillus  a 
little  die,  dim.  of  talus a,die  of  a  long- 
ish  shape,  rounded  on  two  sides  and 
marked  only  on  the  other  four,  a  knuc- 
kle bone.]  1.  A  pendent  ornament, 
attached  to  the  comers  of  cushions, 
to  curtains,  and  the  like,  ending  in  a 
tuft  of  loose  threads  or  cords. 

2.  The  flower   or   head    of   some 
plants,  esp.  when  pendent. 
And  the  maize  field  grew  and  ripened, 
<  .:  .L    .-         I.  Till  it  stood  in  all  the  splendor 

Armor  of  the  tirne  of  of  its  garments  green  and  yellow, 
Henry  VII.  of  Eng-  of  its  tassels  and  its  plumage.  Longfellow. 
a  Tasses  :  b  Breast-      3.  A  narrow  silk  ribbon,  or  the  like, 
plate;  c  Tuillee ;  d  sewed  to  a  book  to  be  put  between  the 


Tasses. 


unic  of  Mail 

Hen™  Vin  Ve^h^  *•  (^'•<^^-)  ^  V^^'^'^  "^  ^'O^rd  that 
to  the  knees.  IS  laid  upon  a  wall  as  a  sort  of  plate, 

to  give  a  level  surface  to  the  ends  of 
floer  timbers ;  —  rarely  used  in  the  United  States. 

Tassel  flower  (Bot.),  a  name  of  several  composite  plants 
of  the  genus  Cineraria,  especially  the  C.  sonchifolia,  and 
of  the  blossoms  which  they  bear. 

Tatt'sel,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tasseled  (-s'ld)  or  Tas- 
selled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tasseling  or  Tasselling.]  To 
put  forth  a  tassel  or  flower  ;  as,  maize  tassels. 

Tas'sel,  v.  t.    To  adorn  with  tassels.  Chaucer. 

Tas'set  (-sgt),  ».  [See  Tasse.]  A  defense  for  the 
front  of  the  thigh,  consisting  of  one  or  more  iron  plates 
hanging  from  the  belt  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  corselet. 

Tast'a-ble  (tast'4-b'l),  a.  Capable  or  worthy  of  be- 
ing tasted  ;  savory ;  relishing. 

Taste  (tast),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tasted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Tasting.]  [OE.  tasten  to  feel,  to  taste,  OF.  taster, 
F.  later  to  feel,  to  try  by  the  touch,  to  try,  to  taste,  (as- 
sumed) LL.  taxiiare,  fr.  L.  taxare  to  touch  sharply,  to 
estimate.  See  Tax,  v.  t.]  1.  To  try  by  the  touch ;  to 
handle  ;  as,  to  taste  a  bow.     [Obs.]  Chapman. 

Taste  it  well  and  stone  thou  shalt  it  find.     Chaucer. 

2.  To  try  by  the  touch  of  the  tongue  ;  to  perceive  the 
relish  or  flavor  of  (anything)  by  taking  a  small  quantity 
into  the  mouth.     Also  used  figuratively. 

When  the  ruler  of  the  feast  had  tasted  the  water  that  was 
made  wine.  John  ii.  9. 

When  Commodus  had  once  tasted  human  blood,  he  became 
incapable  of  pity  or  remorse.  Gibbon. 

3.  To  try  by  eating  a  little  ;  to  eat  a  small  quantity  of. 

I  tasted  a  Uttle  of  this  honey.       1  Sam.  xiv.  29. 

4.  To  become  acquainted  with  by  actual  trial ;  to  es- 
say ;  to  experience  ;  to  undergo. 

He  .  .  .  should  taste  death  for  every  man.    Meb.  ii.  9. 

5.  To  partake  of ;  to  participate  in ;  —  usually  with  an 
implied  sense  of  relish  or  pleasure. 

Thou  .  .  .  wilt  taste 
No  pleasure,  though  in  pleasure,  solitary.       Milton. 
Taste,  V.  i.    1.  To  try  food  with  the  mouth ;  to  eat 
or  drink  a  little  only  ;  to  try  the  flavor  of  anything  ;  as, 
to  taste  of  each  kind  of  wine. 

2.  To  have  a  smack  ;  to  excite  a  particular  sensation, 
by  which  the  specific  quality  or  flavor  is  distinguished ; 
to  have  a  particular  quality  or  character  ;  as,  this  water 
tastes  brackish ;  the  milk  tastes  of  garlic. 

Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason 

Shall  to  the  king  taste  of  this  action.  Shak. 

3.  To  take  sparingly. 

For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours.     Dryden. 

4.  To  have  perception,  experience,  or  enjoyment ;  to 
partake  ;  as,  to  taste  of  nature's  bounty.  Waller. 

The  vahant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.  Shak. 

Taste,  re.     1.  The  act  of  tasting ;  gustation. 

2.  A  particular  sensation  excited  by  the  application 
of  a  substance  to  the  toaigue  ;  the  quality  or  savor  of  any 
substance  as  perceived  by  means  of  the  tongue  ;  flavor ; 
as,  the  taste  of  an  orange  or  an  apple ;  a  bitter  taste  ;  an 
acid  taste  ;  a  sweet  taste. 

3.  (Physiol.)  The  one  of  the  five  senses  by  which  cer- 
tain properties  of  bodies  (called  their  taste,  savor,  flavor) 
are  ascertained  by  contact  with  the  organs  of  taste. 

11^°°  Taste  depends  mainly  on  the  contact  of  soluble 
matter  with  the  terminal  organs  (connected  with  branches 
of  the  glossopharyngeal  and  other  nerves)  in  the  papillte 
on  the  surface  of  the  tongue.  The  base  of  the  tongue  is 
considered  most  sensitive  to  bitter  substances,  the  point 
to  sweet  and  acid  substances. 

4.  Intellectual  relish;  liking;  fondness ; ^- formerly 
with  of,  now  with /or  /  as,  he  had  no  taste  for  study. 

I  have  no  taste 
Of  popular  applause.  Dryden. 


6.  The  power  of  perceiving  and  relishing  excellence  in 
human  performances ;  the  faculty  of  discerning  beauty, 
order,  congruity,  proportion,  symmetry,  or  whatever 
constitutes  excellence,  particularly  in  the  fine  arts  and 
belles-lettres  ;  critical  judgment ;  discernment. 

6.  Manner,  with  respect  to  what  is  pleasing,  refined, 
or  in  accordance  witli  good  usage ;  style ;  as,  music  com- 
posed in  good  taste  ;  an  epitaph  in  bad  taste. 

7.  Essay ;  trial ;  experience ;  experiment.  Shak. 

8.  A  small  portion  given  as  a  specimen ;  a  little  piece 
tasted  or  eaten  ;  a  bit.  •  Bacon. 

9.  A  kind  of  narrow  and  thin  silk  ribbon. 

Syn. —  Savor;  relish;  flavor;  sensibility;  gout. — 
Taste,  Sensibility,  Judgment.  Some  consider  taste  as  a 
mere  sensibility,  and  others  as  a  simple  exercise  of  judg- 
ment ;  but  a  union  of  both  is  requisite  to  the  existence  of 
anything  which  deserves  the  name.  An  original  sense  of 
the  beautiful  is  just  as  necessary  to  aesthetic  judgments, 
as  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  to  the  formation  of  any 
just  conclusions  on  moral  subjects.  But  this  "  sense  of 
the  beautiful "  is  not  an  arbitrary  principle.  It  is  under 
the  guidance  of  reason  ;  it  grows  in  delicacy  and  correct- 
ness with  the  progress  of  the  individual  and  of  society 
at  large ;  it  has  its  laws,  which  are  seated  in  the  nature 
of  man  ;  and  it  is  in  the  development  of  these  laws  that 
we  find  the  true  "  standard  of  taste." 

What,  then,  is  taste,  but  those  internal  powers, 
Active  and  strong,  and  feelingly  alive 
To  each  fine  impulse  ?  a  discerning  sense 
Of  decent  and  sublime,  with  quick  disgust 
From  things  deformed,  or  disarranged,  or  gross 
In  species  ?    This,  nor  gems,  nor  stores  of  gold. 
Nor  purple  state,  nor  culture,  can  bestow. 
But  God  alone,  when  first  his  active  hand 
Imprints  the  secret  bias  of  the  soul.  Akenside. 

Taste  buds,  or  Taste  goblets  (Anal.),  the  flask-shaped 
end  organs  of  taste  in  the  epithelium  of  the  tongue.  They 
are  made  up  of  modified  epithelial  cells  arranged  some- 
what like  leaves  in  a  bud. 

Taste'ful  (tast'ful),  a.    1.  Having  a  high  relish  ;  sa- 
vory.    "  Tasteful  lieiiis."  Pope. 
2.  Having  or  exhibiting  good  taste ;   in  accordance 
with  good  taste ;  tasty ;  as,  a  tasteful  drapery. 

—  Taste'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Taste'ful-ness,  re. 
Taste'less,  a.    1.  Having  no  taste ;  insipid ;  flat ;  as, 

tasteless  fruit. 

2.  Destitute  of  the  sense  of  taste,  or  of  good  taste ; 
as,  a  tasteless  age.  Orrery. 

3.  Not  in  accordance  with  good  taste ;  as,  a  tasteless 
arrangement  of  drapery. 

—  Tasteless-ly,  adv.  —  Tasteless-ness,  re. 

Tast'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who  tastes  ;  especially,  one 
who  first  tastes  food  or  drink  to  ascertain  its  quality. 

Thy  tutor  be  thy  taster,  ere  thou  eat.         Di'yden. 

2.  That  in  which,  or  by  which,  anything  is  tasted,  as, 
a  dram  cup,  a  cheese  taster,  or  the  like. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  zooids  situated  on 
the  polyp-stem  of  certain  Siphonophora.  They  some- 
what resemble  the  feeding  zooids,  but  are  destitute  of 
mouths.     See  Siphonophoha. 

Tast'1-ly  (-1-ly),  adv.    In  a  tasty  manner. 

Tast'ing,  re.  The  act  of  perceiving  or  testing  by  the 
organs  of  taste  ;  the  faculty  or  sense  by  which  we  per- 
ceive or  distinguish  savors. 

II  Tas'tO  (tas'ti),  re.  [It.]  (Mus.)  A  key  or  thing 
touched  to  produce  a  tone. 

U  Tasto  solo,  single  touch  ;  —  in  old  music,  a  direction 
denoting  that  the  notes  in  the  bass  over  or  under  which 
It  is  written  should  be  performed  alone,  or  with  no  other 
chords  than  unisons  and  octaves. 

Tast'y  (tast'y),  a.  [Comp.  Tastier  (-T-er) ;  stiperl. 
Tastiest.]  1.  Having  good  taste ;  —  applied  to  persona ; 
as,  a  tasty  woman.    See  Taste,  re.,  5. 

2.  Being  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  good  taste  ; 
elegant ;  as,  tasty  furniture ;  a  tasty  dress. 

Tat(tSt),re.  [Hind,  fa^.]  Guimy  cloth  made  from  the 
fiber  oi  the  Corchorus  olitorius,  or  jute.     [India] 

Tat,  re.     [Hind,  (aitu.]     (fZo'ol.)  A  pony.     [India] 

Ta-tau'pa  (ta-ta'pa),  re.  [From  the  native  name.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  South  American  tma,'taon(Crjjptvrtis  talaupa). 

Tatch  (tSch),'  re.  [F.  tache  spot.  See  Techy.]  A  spot 
or  stain ;  also,  a  trick.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

Tath  (tath),  obs.  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Ta,  to  take. 

Tath,  re.  [Prov.  E.  ;  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Icel.  taS 
dung,  taSa  the  grass  of  a  manured  pasture,  teSJa  to  ma- 
nure. V58.  Cf.  Ted.]  1.  Dung,  or  droppings  of  cat- 
tle.    [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

2.  The  luxuriant  grass  growing  about  the  droppings 
of  cattle  in  a  pasture.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Tath,  V.  t.  To  manure  (land)  by  pasturing  cattle  on  it, 
or  causing  them  to  lie  upon  it.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Ta-tOU'  (ta-too'),  re.  [Cf.  Tatouay.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  giant 
armadUlo  (Priodontes  gigas)  of  tropical  South  America. 
It  becomes  nearly  five  feet  long  including  the  tail.  It  is 
noted  for  its  burrowing  powers,  feeds  largely  upon  dead 
animals,  and  sometimes  invades  human  graves. 

Tat'OU-ay  (t5t'oo-a),  re.  [Of  Brazilian  origin  ;  cf.  Pg. 
tatu,  F.  tatou.] 
(Zo'ol.')  An  arma- 
dillo (Xenurus 
unicinctus),  native 
of  the  tropical 
parts  of  South 
America.  It  has 
about  thirteen 
movable  bands 
composed  of  small, 
nearly  square, 
scales.     The  head 


Tatouay. 


is  long ;  the  tail  is  round  and  tapered,  and  nearly  desti- 
tute of  scales  ;  the  claws  of  the  fore  feet  are  very  large. 
Called  also  tatouary,  and  broad-banded  armadillo. 

Tat'OU-hon  (-hoo),  re.  [Cf.  Tatouay.]  (Zo'ol.)  The 
peba. 

Tatt  (tSt),  V.  t.  &  i.  To  make  (anything)  by  tatting  j 
to  work  at  tatting ;  as,  tatted  edging. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,   dm,  arm,   ask,  final,  ^ ;    eve,   event,   £nd,  fern,   recent ;    Ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,   Sbey,   drb,   odd ; 
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TAX 


The  Smaller  Tattler  (^Totanus  Jtavi2ies). 


n  Tat'ta  (tSt'ta),  n.  [Hind.  (a((l,  tad.']  A  bamboo 
frame  or  trellis  hung  at  a  door  or  window  of  a  house, 
over  which  water  is  sufEered  to  trickle,  In  order  to 
(noisten  and  cool  the  air  as  it  enters,     llndia] 

Tat'ter  (-ter),  n.    One  who  makes  tatting. 

CaulfeUd  &  S.  (Diet,  of  Needlework). 

Tat'ter  (tSt'ter),  n.  [Icel.  totur,  t'oltur,  pi.  t'dtrar, 
tottrar ;  of.  Norw.  iotra,  pi.  totror,  L6.  taltern  tatters. 
V240.]  A  rag,  or  a  part  torn  and  hanging;  —  chiefly 
used  in  the  plural. 

Tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags.  Shak. 

Tat'ter,  v.  t.  [p.  p.  Tattered  (-terd).]  To  rend  or 
tear  into  rags ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  past  participle  as  an 
adjective. 

Where  waved  the  tattered  ensigns  of  Ragfair.         Pope, 

Tat'ter-de-mal'ion  (tSfter-de-mal'ytin),  n.  \_Tatter 
-\-  OF.  dcsmailiier  to  break  the  meshes  of,  to  tear  :  cf. 
OF.  maillon  long  clothes,  swaddling  clothes,  F.  maillot. 
See  Tattek,  and  Mail  armor.]  A  ragged  fellow  ;  a  raga- 
muffin. L''Estrange. 

Tat'ting  (tat'ting),  n.  A  kind  of  lace  made  from 
common  sewing  thread,  with  a  peculiar  stitch. 

Tatting  shuttle,  the  shuttle  on  which  the  thread  used  in 
tatting  is  wound. 

Tat'tle  (-t'l),  V.  i.  [imj).  &p.p.  Tattled  (-t'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tattling  (-tling).]  [Akin  to  OE.  lateren, 
LG.  iateln,  D.  iaieren  to  stammer,  and  perhaps  to  E. 
titter.']  1.  To  prate  ;  to  talk  idly ;  to  use  many  words 
with  little  meaning ;  to  chat. 
The  tattling  quality  of  age,  which  is  always  narrative.  Di'i/den. 

2.  To  tell  tales  ;  to  communicate  secrets  ;  to  be  a  tale- 
iearer ;  as,  a  tattling  girl. 

Tat'tle,  n.     Idle  talk  or  chat ;  trifling  talk  ;  prate. 

[They]  told  the  tattle  of  the  day.  Swift. 

Tat'tler  (-tier),  n.  1.  One  who  tattles  ;  an  idle  talk- 
er ;  one  who  tells  tales.  Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  large,  long- 
legged  sandpipers  belonging  to  the  genus 
Totanus. 

t^^  The  com- 
mon  American 
species   are   the 
greater    tattler, 
or  telltale  (y.me- 
lanoleucus),  the 
smaller    tattler, 
or  lesser  yellow- 
legs  ( T.  jlavi- 
ves),  the  soli- 
tary tattler 
(r.  solitarhts), 
and  the  semi- 
palmated  tat- 
tler, or  willet. 
The  first  two 

ire  called  also  telltale,  telltale  snipe,  telltale  tattler,  yellow- 
legs,  yellowshanks,  and  yelper. 

Tat'tler-y  (-y),  n.    Idle  talk  or  chat ;  tittle-tattle. 

Tat'tllng  (-tling),  a.  Given  to  idle  talk ;  apt  to  tell 
tales.  —  Tat'tling-ly,  adv. 

Tat-too'  (tSt-too'),  «.  [Earlier  taptoo,  D.  taptoe ;  tap 
a  tap,  faucet  -j-  toe  to,  shut  {i.  e.,  the  taps,  or  drinking 
houses,  shut  from  the  soldiers).]  (Jl/V/.)  A  beat  of  drum, 
or  sound  of  trumpet  or  bugle,  at  night,  giving  notice 
to  soldiers  to  retreat,  or  to  repair  to  their  quarters  in 
garrison,  or  to  their  tents  in  camp. 

The  Devil's  tattoo.    See  under  Devil. 

Tat-too',  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tattooed  (-tood')  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tattooing.]  [Of  Polynesian  origin ;  cf. 
New  Zealand  fa  to  tattoo,  tatu  puncturation  (in  Ota- 
heite).]  To  color,  as  the  flesh,  by  pricking  in  coloring 
matter,  so  as  to  form  marks  or  figures  which  can  not  be 
washed  out. 

Tat-too',  n.  ;  pi.  Tattoos  (-tooz').  An  indelible  mark 
or  figure  made  by  puncturing  the  skin  and  introducing 
some  pigment  into  the  punctures  ;  —  a  mode  of  orna- 
mentation practiced  by  various  barbarous  races,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  and  also  by  some  among  civ- 
ilized nations,  especially  by  sailors. 

Ta-tu' (ta-too'),  n.     (Zo'ol.)    Same  as  Tatoit. 

Ta-tU'si-ld  (ta-too'sl-id),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  armadillo 
of  the  family  Tatusiidx,  of  which  the'  peba  and  mule 
armadillo  are  examples.    Also  used  adjectively. 

Tail  (ta),  n.  [Gr.  raC  the  letter  t  (English  T).] 
(Zo'ol.)  The  common  American  toadfish  ;  —  so  called 
from  a  marking  resembling  the  Greek  letter  tau  (t). 

Tan  cross.    See  Mlusi.  6,  of  Ceoss. 

Taught  (tat),  a.    See  Taut.  Totlen. 

Taught,  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Teach.  [AS.  imp.  tsehte,  p. 
p.  getseht.]    See  Teach. 

Taunt  (tant),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  tant  so  great,  F.  tant  so 
much,  L.  tantus  of  such  size,  so  great,  so  much.]  (Naui.) 
Yery  high  or  tall ;  as,  a  ship  with  taunt  masts.       Totlen. 

Taunt  (tant ;  277);  v.  t.  {imp.  &p.  p.  Taunted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Taunting.]  [Earlier,  to  tease  ;  probably  fr. 
OF.  tanter  to  tempt,  to  try,  for  tenter.  See  Tempi.]  To 
reproach  with  severe  or  insulting  words ;  to  revile ;  to 
upbraid  ;  to  jeer  at ;  to  flout. 

When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  deride ;  ridicule ;  mock ;  jeer  ;  flout ;  re- 
vile.   See  Deride. 

Taunt,  n.  Upbraiding  language ;  bitter  or  sarcastic 
reproach ;  insulting  invective. 

WItl'       '^f.  "ttI  ficorns,  and  contumelious  (awn^s.     Sliak. 
\\       ;-.criti  ^ious  (aam(  and  impious  jest.         Prior. 

Tannt'er  '  er),  n.    One  who  taunts. 

Taunting.,  t  &  n.  from  Taunt,  v. 

Everj-  Vr  iiirl  of  insolent  and  taunting  reflection.    Burke. 

'J!'annt'Ing-ly,  idv.    in  a  taunting  manner. 

Taunt'reSB  (-i'6h),  n.     A  woman  who  taunts. 

Taur  (tftr),  n.  [L.  Taurus.'\  The  constellation  Tau- 
1  ruB.     [Oftj.]  Chaucer. 


Tau'rl-COr'nous  (ta'rT-kSr'nils).  a.  [L.  tattricomis  ; 
taurus  a  bull  -{-comu  a  horn.]  (Zo'ol. )  Having  horns 
like  those  of  a  bull.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tau'rl-dor'  (ta'ri-dor'J,  n.  [See  Toreadok.]  A  bull- 
fighter ;  a  toreador.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tau'rl-form  (-fSrm),  a.  [L.  tauriformis  ;  taurus  a  bull 
-\-  -form :  cf.  F.  tauriforme.']  Having  the  form  of  a  buU. 

Tau'rlne  (ta'rln  ;  277),  a.  [L.  taurinus,  fr.  taurus  a 
bull.  See  Taurus.]  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
genus  Taurus,  or  cattle. 

Tau'rine  (ta'rln  or  ta'ren),  n.  [So  named  because  it 
was  discovered  in  the  bile  of  the  ox.  See  Taurus.] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  A  body  occurring  in  small  quantity  in 
the  juices  of  muscle,  in  the  lungs,  and  elsewhere,  but 
especially  in  the  bile,  where  it  is  found  as  a  component 
part  of  taurocholic  acid,  from  which  it  can  be  prepared 
by  decomposition  of  the  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  color- 
less, regular  six-sided  prisms,  and  is  especially  charac- 
terized by  containing  both  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  being 
chemically  amido-isethionic  acid,  CjHjNSOg. 

Tau'ro-ChOlate  (ta'ro-ko'lat),  n.  (Physiol.  Chem.) 
A  salt  of  taurocholic  acid ;  as,  sodium  taurocholate, 
which  occurs  in  human  bile. 

Tau'ro-Chol'lc  (-kSl'Ik),  a.  [Taurine  +  cholic.'] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  conju- 
gate acid  (called  taurocholic  acid)  composed  of  taurine 
and  cholic  acid,  present  abundantly  in  human  bile  and 
in  that  of  carnivora.  It  is  exceedingly  deliquescent,  and 
hence  appears  generally  as  a  thick,  gummy  mass,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.     It  has  a  bitter  taste. 

Tau'ro-COl  (ta'ro-kol),  )  n.     [NL.  tanrocoUa,  fr.  Gr. 

Tau'rO-COl'la!  (-k51'la),  )  ravpoKoWa ;  ravpoi  a  bull 
-}- KoMa  glue:  cf.  F.  ta2irocolle.~\  Glue  made  from  a 
bull's  hide. 

Tau'ro-ma'chl-an  (-ma'kT-«n),  a.  [See  Tauromachy.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  bullfights.  —  ?i.     A  bullfighter. 

Tau-rom'a-Chy  (ta-rom'a-ky),  n.  [Gr.  ravpo/j-axCa ; 
ravpo<;  bull  -j-  ^idxv  fi&bt.]     Bullfighting. 

II  Tau'rus  (ta'rus),  71.  [L.,  akin  to  Gr.  raOpos,  and 
'E.  steer.  See  Steer  a  young  ox .]  1.  (Aslron.)  («)  The 
Bull ;  the  second  in  order  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  which  the  sun  enters  about  the  20th  of  April ;  — 
marked  thus  [B]  in  almanacs,  (b)  A  zodiacal  constella- 
tion, containing  the  well-known  clusters  called  the  Pleia- 
des and  the  Hyades,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  situated 
the  remarkably  bright  star  Aldebaran. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  ruminants  comprising  the  com- 
mon domestic  cattle. 

Tau-ryl'ic  (ta-ril'Tk),  a.  [L.  taurus  a  bull  -f-  E. 
pheu(//jc.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid 
found  in  the  urine  of  neat  cattle,  and  probably  identical 
with  cresol. 

Taut  (tat),  a.  [Dsin.  tset ;  a,\dn  to 'E.  tight.  See  Tight.] 

1.  (jV«»V.)  Tight;  stretched;  not  slack;  —  said  esp. 
of  a  rope  that  is  tightly  strained. 

2.  Snug ;  close  ;  firm ;  secure. 

Taut  hand  (Nnut.),  a  sailor's  term  for  an  officer  who  is 
severe  in  discipline. 

Tau'te-gor'iC-al  (ta'te-gor'i-kal),  a.  [Gr.  rairo,  for 
TO  aiiTo  the  same  -J-  ayopeveivto  speak.  Cf.  Allegory.] 
Expressing  the  same  thing  with  different  words ;  —  op- 
posed to  allegorical,     [i?.]  Coleridge. 

TaU'tO-Clirone  (ta'to-kron),  n,  [Gr.  ToiTTo,  for  to  aiTO 
the  same+xP°''°5  time:  cf.  T? .  tautochrone.']  (3Iafh.) 
A  curved  line,  such  that  a  heavy  body,  descending  along 
it  by  the  action  of  gravity,  will  always  arrive  at  the  low- 
est point  in  the  same  time,  wherever  in  the  curve  it  may 
begin  to  fall ;  as,  an  inverted  cycloid  with  its  base  hori- 
zontal is  a  taiitochrone. 

Tau-tOCh'ro-nous  (ta-tok'ro-niis),  a.  (3Iath.)  Occu- 
pying the  same  time ;  pertaining  to,  or  having  the  prop- 
erties of,  a  tautochrone. 

Tau-tog'  (ta-tog'),  n.  [The  pi.  of  taut,  the  American 
Indian  name,  translated  by  Roger  Williams  i^ee^'^  heads, 
and  written  by  him  taulauog.l  (Zo'ol.)  An  edible  la- 
broid  fish  (Hiatula  onitis,  or  Tautoga  onitis)  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  the  United  States.  When  adult  it  is 
nearly  black,  more  or  less  irregularly  barred  with  green- 
ish gray.  Called  also  Uackflsh,  oyster  fish,  salt-water 
chub,  and  moll,    [Written  also  tautaug.'] 


Tautog  [Tautoga  onitis). 

Tau'tO-lOg'ic  (ta'to-lSj'Tk),  a.    Tautological. 

Tau'tO-log'ic-al"  (-T-kal),  a.  [Cf.  P.  tautologique."] 
Involving  tautology  ;  having  the  same  signification  ;  as, 
a  tardological  expression.  —  Tau'to-log'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Tautological  echo,  an  echo  that  repeats  the  same  sound 
or  syllable  many  times. 

Tau-tol'o-glst  (ta-t31'o-jist),  n.  One  who  uses  tau- 
tological words  or  phrases. 

Tau-tol'0-gIze  (-jiz),  v.  i,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tautolo- 
gized (-j)zd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tautologizing  (-jI'zTng).] 
To  repeat  the  same  thing  in  different  words. 

Tau-tOl'O-gOUS  (-gus),  a.  [Gr.  TaiiToAAyos  ;  TauT<5,  for 
TO  auTo  the  same  -|-  Aeyeti/  to  8])eak.]  Rtnieating  the  same 
thing  in  different  words  ;  tautological.  [7?.]  Tooke. 

Tau-tOl'O-gy  (-iy),  «•  [L-  tanlologia,  Gr.  TauToAoyi'a : 
cf.  F.  tavtologie.l  (Khet.)  A  repetition  of  the  same  mean- 
ing in  different  words  ;  needless  repetition  of  an  idea  in 
different  words  or  phrases ;  a  representation  of  anything 


as  the  cause,  condition,  or  consequence  of  itself,  as  in  the 
following  lines :  — 

The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  lowers, 

And  heavily  iu  clouds  brings  on  tlie  day.       Addison. 

Syn.  —  Repetition.  —  TAUTOLeoY,  Repetition.  There 
may  be  frequent  repetitions  (as  iu  legal  instruments) 
which  are  warranted  either  by  necessitv  or  convenience ; 
but  tautology  is  always  a  fault,  being  :  sameness  of  ex- 
pression which  adds  nothing  to  the  sense  or  the  sound. 

Tau'tO-mer'lc  (ta'to-mer'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Relating 
to,  or  characterized  by,  tautomerism. 

Tau-tom'er-ism  (ta-tom'er-iz'm),  n.  [Gr.  TairTo,  for 
TO  auTo  the  same  -j-  \xipos  part.]  (Chem.)  The  condition, 
quality,  or  relation  of  metameric  substances,  or  their 
respective  derivatives,  which  are  more  or  less  interchange- 
able, according  as  one  form  or  the  other  is  the  more  sta- 
ble. It  is  a  special  case  of  metamerism  ;  thus,  the  lac- 
tam and  the  lactim  compounds  exhibit  tautomerism. 

Tau'tO-OU'si-an  (ta'to-ou'sT-nn),    I  a.    [Gr.  rauTO,  for 

Tau'tO-OU'si-OUS  (ta'to-ou'sT-iis),  j  to  aiiro  the  same- 
"l"  oipcri'a  being,  essence.]  Having  the  same  essence ;  be- 
ing identically  of  the  same  nature.     [J?.]  Cudworth. 

Tau'tO-phon'lc-al  (-fSn'I-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or- 
characterized  by,  tautophony ;  repeating  the  same  sound. 

Tau-tOph'O-ny  (ta-t5f'o-ny),  n.  [Gr.  ravroipoivla  ; 
Tai/To,  for  to  avro  the  same  +  0u;'))  voice.]  Repetition 
of  the  same  sound. 

Tau'tO-ZOn'al  (ta'tS-zon'al),  a.  [Gr.  touto,  for  to 
avTo  the  same -j- E.  eonal.']  (Crystallog.)  Belonging  tO' 
the  same  zone ;  as,  tautozonal  planes. 

Tav'em  (tSv'em),  n.  [OE.  taveme,  F.  taverne,  from 
L.  taberna  a  hut,  booth,  tavern.  Cf.  Table,  Taberna- 
cle.] A  public  house  where  travelers  and  other  tran- 
sient guests  are  accommodated  with  rooms  and  meals ; 
an  inn ;  a  hotel ;  especially,  in  modern  times,  a  public 
house  licensed  to  sell  liquor  in  small  quantities. 

Tav'ern-er  (-er),  n.  [F.  tavemier,  L.  tabernarius.'] 
One  who  keeps  a  tavern.  Chaucer.     Camden. 

Tav'«rn-lng,  m.  A  feasting  at  taverns.  [06s.]  "The 
misrule  of  our  tavemings."  Bp.  Hall, 

Tav'ern-man  (-mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  Tavernmen  (-men).  The 
keeper  of  a  tavern  ;  also,  a  tippler.     [Obs.'] 

Taw  (ta),  re.    Tow.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Taw,  V.  t.  [Cf.  Tew  to  tow.  Tow,  v.  <.]  To  push  ;  to 
tug  ;  to  tow.     [Obs.]  Drayton. 

Taw  (ta),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tawed  (t^d) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Tawing.]  [OE.  tauen,  tewen,  AS.  tdwian  to  pre- 
pare ;  cf.  D.  touwen,  Goth,  tetca  order,  iaujan  to  do,  and 
E.  tool.    V64.    Cf.  1st  Tew,  Tow  the  coarse  part  of  flax.] 

X.  To  prepare  or  dress,  as  hemp,  by  beating  ;  to  tew  ; 
hence,  to  beat ;  to  scourge.     [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

2.  To  dress  and  prepare,  as  the  skins  of  slieep,  lambs, 
goats,  and  kids,  for  gloves,  and  the  like,  by  imbuing  them 
with  alum,  salt,  and  other  agents,  for  softening  and 
bleaching  them. 

Taw,  n.  [Cf.  AS.  taw  instrument.]  1.  A  large  mar- 
ble to  be  played  witli ;  also,  a  game  at  marbles. 

<2.  A  line  or  mark  from  which  the  players  begin  a 
game  of  marbles.     [Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Taw'drl-ly  (ta'drl-ly),  adv.    In  a  tawdry  manner. 

Taw'drl-ness,  n.     Quality  or  state  of  being  tawdry. 

A  clumsy  person  makes  his  ungracefulness  more  untrraceful 
by  taxvdriness  of  dress.  Jiichardson. 

Taw'dry  (-dry),  a.  [Compar.  Tawdrier  (-dri-er); 
superl.  Tawdriest.]  [Said  to  be  corrupted  from  Saint 
Audrey,  or  Auldrey,  meaning  Saint  Ethelreda,  implying 
therefore,  originally,  bought  at  the  fair  of  St.  Audrey, 
where  laces  and  gay  toys  of  all  sorts  were  sold.  This 
fair  was  held  in  Isle  Ely,  and  probably  at  other  places, 
on  the  day  of  the  saint,  which  was  the  17th  of  October.] 

1.  Bought  at  the  festival  of  St.  Audrey.     [Obs.] 

And  gird  in  your  waist, 
For  more  fineness,  witha  taa^drfj  lace.       Spenser. 

2.  Very  fine  and  showy  in  colors,  without  taste  or  ele- 
gance ;  having  an  excess  of  showy  ornaments  without 
grace ;  cheap  and  gaudy ;  as,  a,  ta  ludry  dress  ;  tawdry 
feathers ;  tawdry  colors. 

He  rails  from  morning  to  night  at  essenced  fops  and  tawdry 
courtiers.  Spectator. 

Taw'dry,  n.  ;  pi.  Tawdries  (-drTz).  A  necklace  of  a 
rural  fashion,  bought  at  St.  Audrey's  fair ;  hence,  a  neck- 
lace in  general.     [Obs.] 

Of  wliich  the  Nuiads  and  the  blue  Nereids  make 
Them  tawdries  for  their  necks.  Drayton. 

Taw'er  (ta'er),  n.  Cue  who  taws ;  a  dresser  of  white 
leather. 

Taw'er-y  (-y),  n.    A  place  where  skins  are  tawed. 

Taw'ni-ness  (ta'ni-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  ta\vny. 

Taw'ny  (ta'ni?),  a.  [_Compar.  Tawnier  (-ni-er) ;  su- 
perl. Tawniest.]  [F.  tanne,  p.  p.  of  tanner  to  tan.  See 
Tan,  v.  t.  &  71.  Cf.  Tenne.]  Of  a  dull  yellowish  brown 
color,  like  thhigs  tanned,  or  persons  who  are  sunburnt ; 
as,  a  tawny  Moor  or  Spaniard  ;  the  taw7xy  lion.  "  A  leop- 
ard's tawny  and  spotted  hide."  Longfellow. 

Taws  (taz),  71.  [See  Taw  to  beat.]  A  leather  lash,  oi 
other  instrument  of  punishment,  used  by  a  schoolmaster. 
[Written  also  tawes,  tawis,  and  tawse.]     [Scot.] 

Never  use  tlie  taws  when  a  gloom  can  do  the  tvn-n.      liaynsau. 

Tax  (tJtlts),  n.  [F.  taxe,  fr.  ta.xer  to  tax,  L.  taxare  to 
touch  sliarply,  to  feel,  handle,  to  censure,  value,  esti- 
mate, fr.  Inngere,  tnctiim,  to  touch.  See  Tangent,  and 
cf.  Task,  Taste.]  1.  A  charge,  especinUy  a  pecuniary 
burden  which  is  imposed  by  authority.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  A  charge  or  burden  laid  upon  persons  or  property 
for  the  support  of  a  government. 

A  farmer  of  taxes  is,  of  all  creditors,  proverbially  the  most 
rapacious.  Macaulay. 

(b)  Especially,  the  sum  laid  upon  specific  things,  as 
upon  polls,  lands,  houses,  income,  etc. ;  as,  a  land  tax  ; 
a  window  tax;  a  tax  on  («irriages,  and  the  like.  Taxes 
are  a7iniial  or  perpetual,  direct  or  indirect,  etc. 

(c)  A  sum  imposed  or  levied  upon  the  members  of  a 
society  to  defray  its  expenses. 
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2>  A  task  exacted  from  one  who  is  under  control ;  a 
contribution  or  service,  the  rendering  of  which  is  imposed 
upon  a  subject. 

3.  A  disagreeable  or  burdensome  duty  or  charge ;  as, 
a  heavy  tax  on  time  or  health. 

4.  Charge;  censure.     [06s.]  Clarendon. 
6.  A  lesson  to  be  learned ;  a  task.    [06s.]      Johnson. 
Tax  cart,  a  spring  cart  subject  to  a  low  tax.    [Eng.] 
Syn.  —  Impost ;   tribute  ;    contribution ;   duty ;  toll ; 

rate  ;  assessment ;  exaction ;  custom ;  demand. 

Tax  (taks),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Taxed  (tSkst) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Taxing.]  [Cf.  F.  taxer.  See  Tax,  m.]  1.  To 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  or  taxes ;  to  impose  a  tax 
upon  ;  to  lay  a  burden  upon ;  especially,  to  exact  money 
from  for  the  support  of  government. 

We  are  more  heavily  taxed  by  our  idleness,  pride,  and  folly 
than  we  are  taa:ed  by  government.  Franklin. 

2.  (Law)  To  assess,  fix,  or  determine  judicially,  the 
amount  of ;  as,  to  tax  the  cost  of  an  action  in  court. 

3.  To  charge  ;  to  accuse ;  also,  to  censure ;  —  often 
followed  by  with,  rarely  by  of  before  an  indirect  object ; 
as,  to  tax  a  man  with  pride. 

I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness.      Shak. 

Men's  virtues  I  have  commended  as  freely  as  I  have  taxed 

their  crimes.  Dnjden. 

Fear  not  now  that  men  should  tax  thine  honor.    31,  Arnold. 

Tax'a-bll'1-ty  (-a-bll'I-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  taxable ;  taxableness. 

Tas'a-ble  (tSks'a-b'l),  a.  l.  Capable  of  being  taxed  ; 
liable  by  law  to  the  assessment  of  taxes  ;  as,  taxable  es- 
tate ;  taxable  commodities. 

2.  (Law)  That  may  be  legally  charged  by  a  court  against 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  suit ;  as,  taxable  costs. 
—  Tax'a-ble-ness,  ra.  —  Tax'a-Wy,  adv. 

Taz'as-pld'e-an  (t5ks'Ss-pTd'e-an),  a.  [Gr.  rafis  an 
arrangement  +  <l<r7ri9,  -i5os,  shield.]  (Zo'61.)  Having 
the  posterior  tarsal  scales,  or  scutella,  rectangular  and 
arranged  in  regular  rows ;  —  said  of  certain  birds. 

Taz-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [F.  taxation,  L.  taxatio  a 
valuing,  estimation,  from  L.  taxare.  See  Tax.]  1.  The 
act  of  laying  a  tax,  or  of  imposing  taxes,  as  on  the  sub- 
jects of  a  state,  by  government,  or  on  the  members  of  a 
corporation  or  company,  by  the  proper  authority;  the 
raising  of  revenue  ;  also,  a  system  of  raising  revenue. 

2.  (Law)  The  act  of  taxing,  or  assessing  a  bill  of  cost. 

3.  Tax  ;  sum  imposed.     [-R.]  Daniel. 

4.  Charge ;  accusation.     [06s.]  Shak. 
Tas'el  (tSks'gl),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  The  American  badger. 

II  Tax'e-op'0-da  (taks'e-8p'o-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  f  r.  Gr. 
Tdjis  (?)  -j-  -poda.']  (Paleon.)  An  order  of  extinct  Mam- 
malia found  in  the  Tertiary  formations. 

Tax'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who  taxes. 

2.  One  of  two  officers  chosen  yearly  to  regulate  the 
assize  of  bread,  and  to  see  that  the  true  gauge  of  weights 
and  measures  is  observed.  [Camb.  Univ.,  Eng.']  [Writ- 
ten also  taxor.'] 

Tas'gath'er-er  (-g5th'er-er),  n.  One  who  collects 
taxes  or  revenues.  —  Tax'gath'er-lng,  n. 

Tas'1-arch  (-I-ark),  n.  [Gr.  To^i'apxos  and  raf  tapx^s ; 
Tcifis  a  division  of  an  army,  a  brigade  (from  Tdo-o-eci'  to 
arrange,  array)  -)-  apxeiv  to  rule.]  (Gr.  Antiq.)  An 
Athenian  military  officer  commanding  a  certain  division 
of  an  army.  Mitjord. 

Tas'1-corn  (-k8m),  n.  [L.  taxus  a 
yew  -\-  cornu  a  horn :  cf.  F.  taxicome.] 
(Zo'dl.)  One  of  a  family  of  beetles  (Taxi- 
/lomes)  whose  antennae  are  largest  at 
the  tip.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Tas'l-der'mlc  (-der'mtk),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
taxidermique.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
art  of  preparing  and  preserving  the  sldns 
of  animals.  Taxicorn 

Tax'l-der'mlst  (tJks'T-der'mlst),  n.  „  Female  oi  Bo- 


letophagus  cor- 
nutus ;  6  Anten- 
na of  B.  agari- 
cola.  Both  en- 
larged. 


A  person  skilled  in  taxidermy, 

Tax'l-der'my  (-mf),  n.  [Gr.  rafts  an 
arranging,  arrangement  (fr.  xatrcreii'  to 
arrange)  -|-  Sepfna  a  skin,  from  Sepeiv  to 
skin :  cf.  F.  iaxidermie.  See  Tactics, 
Tear,  v.  <.]  The  art  of  preparing,  preserving,  and 
mounting  the  skins  of  animals  so  as  to  represent  their 
natural  appearance,  as  for  cabinets. 

Tax'lne  (tSks'tn  or -en), «.  [L.  toxus  a  yew.]  (Chem.) 
A  poisonous  alkaloid  of  bitter  taste  extracted  from  the 
leaves  and  seeds  of  the  European  yew  (Taxus  baccata). 
Called  also  taxia. 

II  Tax'ls  (-is),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rafts  a  division  or 
arrangement,  fr.  racra-eiv  to  arrange.]  (Surg.)  Manip- 
ulation applied  to  a  hernial  tumor,  or  to  an  intestinal 
obstruction,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  it.     Dunglison. 

Taxless,  a.     Free  from  taxation. 

Tax-ol'o-gy  (tSks-Sl'o-j^),  n.  [Gr.  rafts  arrangement 
-J-  -logy.]    (Biol.)  Same  as  Taxonomy. 

Tax'O-nom'lC  (tSks'o-nSm'Ik),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or 
involving,  taxonomy,  or  the  laws  and  principles  of  classi- 
fication ;  classificatory. 

Tax-on'O-mlst  (t5ks-Sn'6-mIst),  n.  One  skilled  in 
taxonomy. 

Tax-oa'o-my  (-mj),  n.  [Gr.  rafts  an  arrangement, 
order  -f-  ra/uo;  a  law.]  That  division  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences which  treats  of  the  classification  of  animals  and 
plants ;  the  laws  or  principles  of  classification, 

Tax'or  (t2ks'er),^re.     [NL.]    Same  as  Taxbr,  n.,  2. 

Tax'pay'er  (-pa'er),  n.  One  who  is  assessed  and  pays 
a  tax. 

Tay'ia  (ti'ra),  n.  [From  the  native  name.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  South  American  carnivore  (Galera  harbara)  allied  to 
the  grison.  The  tail  is  long  and  thick.  The  length,  in- 
cluding the  tail,  is  about  three  feet.  [Written  also 
iaira.'} 

Ta^zel  (ta'z'l),  n.    (Sot.)  The  teasel.    [06s.] 

II  Taz'za  (tafsa),  n.  [It.]  An  ornamental  cup  or 
vase  with  a  large,  fiat,  shallow  bowl,  resting  on  a  pedes- 
tal and  often  having  handles. 


II  Tcha-Wy'tcha  (cha-we'cha) ,  n.   (Zo'dl. )  The  quinnat 

salmon.     [^Local,  U.  S.] 
T'  cart'  (te'  karf ).     See  under  T. 
Tea  (te),  n.     [Chin,  tsha,  Prov.  Chin,  te :  cf.  F.  the.] 

1.  The  prepared  leaves  of  a  shrub,  or  small  tree  (Thea, 
or  Camellia,  Chinensis).  The  shrub  is  a  native  of  China, 
but  has  been  introduced  to  some  extent  into  some  other 
countries. 

t^^  Teas  are  classed  as  green  or  black,  according  to 
their  color  or  appearance,  the  kinds  being  distinguished 
also  by  various  other  characteristic  difterences,  as  of 
taste,  odor,  and  the  like.  The  color,  flavor,  and  quality 
are  dependent  upon  the  treatment  which  the  leaves  re- 
ceive after  being  gathered.  The  leaves  for  green  tea  are 
heated,  or  roasted  sUghtly,  in  shallow  pans  over  a  wood 
fire,  almost  immediately  after  being  gathered,  after 
which  they  are  rolled  with  the  hands  upon  a  table,  to 
free  them  from  a  portion  of  their  moisture,  and  to  twist 
them,  and  are  then  quicldy  dried.  Those  intended  for 
black  tea  are  spread  out  in  the  air  for  some  time  after 
being  gathered,  and  then  tossed  about  with  the  hands 
until  they  become  soft  and  flaccid,  when  tliey  are  roasted 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  roUed,  and  having  then  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  a  few  hours  in  a  soft  and  moist  state, 
are  finally  dried  slowly  over  a  charcoal  fire.  The  opera- 
tion of  roasting  and  rolling  is  sometimes  repeated  several 
times,  untU  tlie  leaves  have  become  of  the  proper  color. 
Tlie  principal  sorts  of  green  tea  are  Twankay,  the  poorest 
kind ;  Hyson  sldn,  the  refuse  of  Hyson ;  Hyson,  Imperial, 
and  Gunpowder,  fine  varieties  ;  and  Young  Hyson,  a 
choice  kind  made  from  young  leaves  gathered  early  in  the 
spring.  Those  of  black  tea  are  Bohea,  the  poorest  kind  ; 
Congou ;  Oolong ;  Souchong,  one  of  the  finest  varieties ; 
and  Pekoe,  a  fine-flavored  knid,  made  chiefly  from  young 
spring  buds.  See  Bohea,  Congou,  Gunpowder  tea,  under 
Gunpowder,  Hyson,  Colons,  and  Souchono. 

K.  Johnston.    Tomlinson. 

II^^"No  knowledge  of . . .  [tea]  appears  to  have  reached 
Europe  till  after  the  estabhshment  of  intercourse  be- 
tween Portugal  and  Cliina  in  1517.  The  Portuguese,  how- 
ever, did  little  towards  the  introduction  of  the  herb  into 
Europe,  and  it  was  not  till  the  Dutch  established  them- 
selves at  Bantam  early  in  the  17th  century,  that  these 
adventurers  learned  from  the  Chinese  the  habit  of  tea 
drinldng,  and  brought  it  to  Europe."  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  A  decoction  or  infusion  of  tea  leaves  in  boiling 
water ;  as,  tea  is  a  common  beverage. 

3.  Any  infusion  or  decoction,  especially  when  made  of 
the  dried  leaves  of  plants ;  as,  sage  tea  ;  chamomile  tea  ; 
catnip  tea. 

4.  Tha  evening  meal,  at  which  tea  is  usually  served  ; 
supper. 

Arabian  tea,  the  leaves  of  Catha  edulis  ;  also  (Bot.),  the 
plant  itself.  See  Kat. —Assam  tea,  tea  grown  in  Assam, 
in  India,  originaUy  brought  there  from  China  about 
the  year  1850.  —  Australian,  or  Botany  Bay,  tea  (Bot. ),  a 
woody  climbing  plant  (Smilax  glycyphylla).  —  ETuzOiau 
tea.  la)  The  dried  leaves  of  Lantana  pseudothea,  used  in 
Brazil  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  (6)  The  dried  leaves  of  Sia- 
chytarpheta  mulab\lis,  used  for  adulterating  tea,  and  also, 
in  Austria,  for  preparing  a  beverage.  —  Labrador  tea.  (Bot.) 
See  under  Labrador.  —  New  Jersey  tea  (Bot.),  an  Ameri- 
can shrub,  the  leaves  of  which  were  formerly  used  as  a 
substitute  for  tea  ;  redroot.  See  Redhoot.  —  New  Zealand 
tea.  (Bot.)  See  under  New  Zealand.  —  Oswego  tea.  (Bot.) 
See  Oswego  tea.  —  Paraguay  tea,  mate.     See  1st  Mate. 

—  Tea  board,  a  board  or  tray  for  holding  a  tea  set.  —  Tea 
bug  (Zo'dl.),  an  hemipterous  insect  which  injures  the  tea 
plant  by  sucking  the  juice  of  the  tender  leaves.  —  Tea 
caddy,  a  small  box  for  holding  tea.  —  Tea  chest,  a  small, 
square  wooden  case,  usually  lined  with  sheet  lead  or 
tin,  in  whicli  tea  is  imported  from  China.  —  Tea  clam 
(Zo'dl.),  a  small  quahaug.  [Local,  U.  /S.]— Tea  garden,  a 
public  garden  where  tea  and  other  refreshments  are 
served.  — Tea  plant  (Bot.),  any  plant, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  used  in  mak- 
ing a  beverage  by  infusion ;  specific- 
ally, Thea  Chinensis,  from  wMch  the 
tea  of  commerce  is  obtained.  —  Tea 
rose  (Bot.),  a  delicate  and  graceful  va- 
riety of  the  rose  (Rosa  Indica,  var. 
orforate),  introduced  from  China,  and 
so  named  from  its  scent.  Many  vari- 
eties are  now  cultivated.  —  Tea  serv- 
ice, the  appurtenances  or  utensils 
required  for  a  tea  table, —when  of 
silver,  usually  comprising  only  the 
teapot,  mOk  pitcher,  and  sugar  dish. 

—  Tea  set,  a  tea  service.  —  Tea  table, 
a  table  on  which  tea  furniture  is  set, 
or  at  wliich  tea  is  drunk.  —  Tea  taster, 
one  who  tests  or  ascertains  the  qual- 
ity of  tea  by  tasting.  —  Tea  tree  (Bot. ), 
the  tea  plant  of  China.  See  Tea 
plant,  above.  —  Tea  urn,  a  vessel  gen- 
erally in  the  form  of  an  urn  or  vase, 
for  supplying  hot  water  for  steeping, 
or  infusing,  tea. 

Tea,  V.  i.    To  take  or  drink  tea.     [Colloq.'] 

Tea'ber'ry  (te'bSr'ry),  n.    (Bot.)  The  checkerberry. 

Teach  (tech),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Taught  (tat) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Teaching.]  [OE.  techen,  imp.  taugJite, 
tahte,  AS.  tsecean,  imp.  tsehte,  to  show,  teach,  akin  to 
tacn  token.  See  Token.]  1.  To  impart  the  knowledge 
of ;  to  give  intelligence  concerning  ;  to  impart,  as  knowl- 
edge before  unknown,  or  rules  for  practice ;  to  inculcate 
as  true  or  important ;  to  exhibit  impressively ;  as,  to 
teach  arithmetic,  'dancing,  music,  or  the  like ;  to  teach 
morals. 

If  some  men  teach  wicked  things,  it  must  be  that  others  should 
practice  them.  South. 

2.  To  direct,  as  an  instructor ;  to  manage,  as  a  precep- 
tor ;  to  guide  the  studies  of ;  to  instruct ;  to  inform ;  to 
conduct  through  a  course  of  studies ;  as,  to  teach  a  child 
or  a  class.     "  He  taught  his  disciples."  3fark  ix.  31. 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school.     Goldsmith. 

3.  To  accustom ;  to  guide ;  to  show ;  to  admonish. 

I  shall  myself  to  herbs  teach  you.  Chaucer. 

They  have  taught  their  tongue  to  speak  lies.  Jer.  ix.  5. 

d^^  This  verb  is  often  used  vrith  two  objects,  one  of 

the  person,  the  other  of  the  thing ;  as,  he  taught  me  Latin 

grammar.    In  the  passive  construction,  either  of  these 

objects  may  be  retained  in  the  objective  case,  while  the 


Tea  Plant  (Thea 
Chinensis). 


other  becomes  the  subject ;  as,  I  was  taught  Latin  gram- 
mar by  him ;  Latin  grammar  was  taught  me  by  him. 

Syn.  —  To  instruct;  inform;  inculcate;  tell;  guide; 
counsel ;  admonish.    See  the  Note  under  Learn. 

Teach  (tech),  V.  i.  To  give  instruction ;  to  follow  the 
business,  or  to  perform  the  duties,  of  a  preceptor. 

And  gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teach.    Chancer. 
The  priests  thereof  teach  for  hire.    Micah  iii.  11. 

Teach'a-ble  (-a^b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  taught ;  apt 
to  learn  ;  also,  willing  to  receive  instruction ;  docile. 

We  ought  to  bring  our  minds  free,  unbiased,  and  teachable,  to 
learn  our  religion  from  the  Word  of  God.  /.  Watts. 

Teach'a-We-ness,  n.     WUlingness  to  be  taught. 

Teache  (tech),  n.  [Cf.  Ir.  teaghaim,  Gael,  teasaich,  to 
heat.]  (Sugar  Works)  One  of  the  series  of  boilers  in 
which  the  cane  juice  is  treated  in  making  sugar  ;  espe- 
cially, the  last  boiler  of  the  series.  Ure. 

Teach'er  (tech'er),  n.  1.  One  who  teaches  or  in- 
structs ;  one  whose  business  or  occupation  is  to  instruct 
others  ;  an  instructor ;  a  tutor. 

2.  One  who  instructs  others  in  religion ;  a  preacher ;  a 
minister  of  the  gospel ;  sometimes,  one  wlio  preaches 
without  regular  ordination. 

The  teachers  in  all  the  churches  assembled.    Sir  W.  Baleigh. 

Teach'ing,  n.  The  act  or  business  of  instructing; 
also,  that  which  is  taught ;  instruction. 

Syn.— Education;  instruction;  breeding.  See  Edu- 
cation. 

Teachless,  a.    Not  teachable,    [i?.]  Shelley. 

Tea'cup'  (te'kup'),  n.  A  small  cup  from  which  to 
drink  tea. 

Tea'cup'ful  (-ful),  n. ;  pi.  Teacupfuls  (-fulz).  As 
mucli  as  a  teacup  can  hold  ;  enough  to  fill  a  teacup. 

Tead    1  (ted),  n.     [L.  taeda,  teda.]    A  torch.     [06s.] 

Teade  )      "A  burning  <earfe."  Spenser, 

Tea'gle  (te'g'l),  n.  [Cf.  Tackle.]  A  hoisting  appa- 
ratus ;  an  elevator  ;  a  crane  ;  a  lift.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Teague  (teg),  n.  [Cf.  W.  taeog,  taeaicg,  taiawg,  adj., 
rustic,  rude,  n.,  a  vassal,  villain,  peasant,  clown,  Ir.  thti- 
atach  rural,  boorish.]  An 
Irishman ;  —  a  term  used 
in  contempt.         Johnson. 

Teak  (tek),  n.  [Mala- 
yalaxatekku.]  (Bot.) Ktres 
of  the  East  Indies  (Tec- 
tona  grandis)  which  fur- 
nishes an  extremely  strong 
and  durable  timber  higlily 
valued  for  shipbuilding 
and  other  purposes ;  also, 
the  timber  of  the  tree. 
[Written  also  teek.] 

African  teak,  a  tree  [Old-£ 
fieldia  Africana)  of  Sierra> 
Leone ;  also,  its  very  heavy 
and  durable  wood  ;  —  called    Branch  and  Leaves  of  the  Teak 
also    African    oak.  —  New  (Teclona  grandis). 

Zeal  and  teak,  a  large  tree 

( 'Filex  littoralis)  of  New  Zealand ;  also,  its  hard,  durable 
timber. 

Tea'ket'tle  (te'kSt't'l),  n.  A  kettle  in  which  water  is 
boiled  for  making  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

Teal  (tel),  n.  [OE.  tele  ;  akin  to  D.  teling  a  genep. 
ation,  production,  teal, 
telen  to  breed,  pro- 
duce, and  E.  till  to 
cultivate.  The  Eng- 
lish word  probably 
once  meant,  a  brood 
or  fioek.  See  Till  to 
cultivate.]  (Z  odl.) 
Any  one  of  several 
species  of  small  fresh- 
water ducks  of  the 
genus  Anas  and  the 
subgenera  Querquedu- 
la  and  Nettion.  The  Green-winged  Teal  (Anas  Caroli- 
male    is    handsomely  nensis). 

colored,  and  has  a  bright  green  or  blue  speculum  on  the 
wings. 

d^""  The  common  European  teal  (Anas  crecca)  and  the 
European  blue-winged  teal,  or  garganey  (A.  querquedu- 
la  or  A.  circia),  are  well-known  species.  In  America  the 
blue-winged  teal  (A.  discors),  the  green-winged  teal  (A. 
Carolinensis),  and  the  cinnamon  teal  (A.  eyanoptera)  are 
common  species,  valued  as  game  birds.    See  Garoaney. 

Goose  teal,  a  goslet.  See  Goslet.  —  Teal  dnck,  the  com- 
mon European  teal. 

Team  (tem),  n.  [OE.  tern,  ieam,A.S.  team,  offspring, 
progeny,  race  of  descendants,  family ;  akin  to  D.  toom  a 
bridle,  LG.  toom  progeny,  team,  bridle,  G.  zaum  a  bridle, 
zeugen  to  beget,  Icel.  taumr  a  rein,  bridle,  Dan.  t'dmme, 
Sw.  t'om,  and  also  to  E.  tow  to  drag,  tug  to  draw.  VB*- 
See  Tug,  and  cf.  Teem  to  bear.]  1.  A  group  of  young 
animals,  especially  of  young  ducks ;  a  brood ;  a  litter. 

A  team  of  ducklings  about  her.  Holland. 

2.  Hence,  a  number  of  animals  moving  together. 

A  long  team  of  snowy  swans  on  high.         Dryden. 

3.  Two  or  more  horses,  oxen,  or  other  beasts  harnessed 
to  the  same  vehicle  for  drawing,  as  to  a  coach,  wagon, 
sled,  or  the  like.     "  A  team  of  dolphins."  Spenser. 

To  take  his  team  and  till  the  earth.    Tiers  Plowman. 

It  happened  almost  every  day  that  coaches  stuck  fast,  untila 

team  of  cattle  could  be  procured  from  some  neighboring  farm 

to  tug  them  out  of  the  slough.  Mr-.rav^-n. 

4.  A  number  of  persons  associattd  tog.'^ther  in  ai.y 
work  ;  a  gang ;  especially,  a  number  of  persons  selectt  0 
to  contend  on  one  side  in  a  match,  or  a  series  of  matches, 
as  in  cricket,  football,  rowing,  etc. 

5.  (Zo'dl.)  A  flock  of  wild  ducks. 

6.  (O.  Eng.  Law)  A  royalty  or  privilege  grai.;-  ."  I y 
royal  charter  to  a  lord  of  a  manor,  of  hr.viug,  keepii.  _ ,  d 
judging  in  his  court,  his  bondmen,  niifes.  and  vij .  .    i, 
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and  their  offspring,  or  suit,  that  is,  goods  and  chattels, 
and  appurtenances  thereto.  Burrill. 

Team  (tem),  v.  i.  To  engage  in  the  occupation  of 
driving  a  team  of  liorses,  cattle,  or  the  like,  as  in  convey- 
ing or  hauling  lumber,  goods,  etc. ;  to  be  a  teamster. 

Team,  v.  t.  To  convey  or  haul  with  a  team ;  as,  to 
team  lumber.     [JJ.]  Thoreau. 

Teamed  (temd),  a.  Yoked  in,  or  as  in,  a^am.  \_Obs.'\ 
Let  their  teamed  fishes  softly  swim.  Spenser. 

Team'lng  (tem'Tng),  n.  1.  The  act  or  occupation  of 
driving  a  team,  or  of  hauling  or  carrying,  as  logs,  goods, 
or  the  like,  with  a  team. 

2.  (Munuf.)  Contract  work.     [iZ.]  Knight. 

Team'Ster  (-ster),  n.    One  who  drives  a  team. 

Team'work'  (-wflrk'),  n.  Work  done  by  a  team,  as 
distinguished  from  that  done  by  personal  labor. 

Tea'pot'  (te'pSf),  re.  A  vessel  with  a  spout,  in  which 
tea  is  made,  and  from  which  it  is  poured  into  teacups. 

Tea^poy  (-poi),  n.  [Hind,  tipai  ;  Hind,  tin  three  -|- 
Per.  pae  foot.]  An  ornamental  stand,  usually  with  three 
legs,  having  caddies  for  holding  tea. 

Tear  (ter),  re.  [AS.  tear ;  akin  to  G.  z'dhre,  OHG. 
iahar,  OFries.  &  Icel.  tar,  Sw.  tdr,  Dan.  taare,  Goth. 
iagr,  Olr.  der,  W.  dagr,  OW.  dacr,  L.  lacrima,  lacruma, 
for  older  dacruma,  6r.  Saxpy,  SaKpvov,  Saxpyfia.  V59. 
■Cf.  Lachrymose.]  1.  {Physiol.)  A  drop  of  the  limpid,, 
saline  iiuid  secreted,  normally  in  small  amount,  by  the 
lachrymal  gland,  and  diffused  between  the  eye  and  the 
-eyelids  to  moisten  the  parts  and  facilitate  their  motion. 
Ordinarily  the  secretion  passes  through  the  lachrymal 
duct  into  the  nose,  but  when  it  is  increased  by  emotion 
•or  other  causes,  it  overflows  the  lids. 

And  yet  for  thee  ne  wept  she  never  a  tear.    Chaucer. 

2.  Something  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  drop  of 
fluid  matter  ;  also,  a  solid,  transparent,  tear-shaped  drop, 
«ls  of  some  balsams  or  resins. 

Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast. 

Her  fragrant  flowers,  her  trees  with  precious  tears.  Dryden. 

3.  That  which  causes  or  accompanies  tears ;  a  lament ; 
a  dirge.     [iJ.]     "Some  melodious /ear."  Milton. 

^S^  Tear  is  sometimes  used  in  the  formation  of  self- 
explaining  compounds ;  as,  /ear-distilling,  iear-drop,  /ear- 
filled.  <ea(-stained,  and  the  like. 

Tear  (tSr),  v.  t.  limp.  Toke  (tor),  {{Obs.  Tare)  tSr) ; 
p.  p.  Torn  (torn) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tearing.]  [OE.  ieren, 
AS.  teran ;  akin  to  OS.  tuxterian  to  destroy,  I),  teren  to 
consume,  G.  zerren  to  pull,  to  tear,  zehren  to  consume, 
Icel.  tsera,  Goth,  gatairan  to  destroy,  Lith.  dirii  to  flay. 
Buss,  drale  to  pull,  to  tear,  Gr.  Sepetv  to  flay,  Skr.  dar 
to  burst.    V63-    Cf.  Dakn,  Epidermis,  Tarre,  Tirade.] 

1.  To  separate  by  violence  ;  to  pull  apart  by  force  ;  to 
rend  ;  to  lacerate ;  as,  to  tear  cloth ;  to  tear  a  garment ; 
to  tear  the  skin  or  flesh. 

Tear  him  to  pieces ;  he 's  a  conspirator.  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  to  divide  by  violent  measures ;  to  disrupt ; 
to  rend ;  as,  a  party  or  government  torn  by  factions. 

3.  To  rend  away ;  to  force  away ;  to  remove  by  force ; 
to  sunder ;  as,  a  child  iom  from  its  home. 

The  hand  of  fate 
Hath  iom  thee  from  me.  Addison. 

4.  To  pull  with  violence  ;  as,  to  tear  the  hair. 

5.  To  move  violently  ;  to  agitate.  "  Once  I  loved  forn 
ocean's  roar."  Byron. 

To  tear  a  cat,  to  rant  violently ;  to  rave  ;  —  especially 
applied  to  theatrical  ranting.  [Obs.]  Shak. —To  tear 
down,  to  demolish  violently ;  to  pull  or  pluck  down.  — 
To  tear  off,  to  pull  off  by  violence ;  to  strip.  —  To  tear 
out,  to  pull  or  draw  out  by  violence ;  as,  to  tear  out  the 
eyes.  —  To  tear  up,  to  rip  up ;  to  remove  from  a  fixed 
state  by  violence ;  as,  to  tear  up  a  floor ;  to  tear  up  the 
foundations  of  government  or  order. 

Tear  (tSr),  v.  i.  1.  To  divide  or  separate  on  being 
pulled  ;  to  be  rent ;  as,  this  cloth  tears  easily. 

2.  To  move  and  act  with  turbulent  violence ;  to  rush 
with  violence ;  hence,  to  rage ;  to  rave. 

Tear  (tSr),  n.  The  act  of  tearing,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing torn  ;  a  rent ;  a  fissure.  Macaulay. 

Wear  and  tear.    See  under  Wear,  n. 

Tear'er  (tar'er), «.  One  who  tears  or  rends  anything ; 
also,  one  who  rages  or  raves  with  violence. 

Tear'-fall'lngr  (ter'fal'ing),  a.  Shedding  tears  ;  ten- 
der.    \_Poelic]    "  Xear-falling  pity."  Shak. 

Tear'ful  (ter'ful),  a.  Abounding  with  tears ;  weep- 
ing ;  shedding  tears ;  as,  tearful  eyes.  —  Tear'ful-ly, 
adv.  —  Tear'ful-ness,  n. 

Tear'less,  a.     Shedding  no  tears;  free  from  tears; 

unfeeling.  —  Tear'less-ly,  adv.  —  Tear'Iess-ness,  n. 

Tear'ptt'  (-ptf),  re.  (Anat.)  A  cavity  or  pouch  be- 
neath the  lower  eyelid  of  most  deer  and  antelope ;  the 
lachrymal  sinus ;  larmier.  It  is  capable  of  being  opened 
at  pleasure  and  secretes  a  waxy  substance. 

Tear'-thumb'  (tar'thdm'),  re.  {Bot.)  A  name  given 
to  several  species  of  plants  of  the  genus  Polygonum,  hav- 
ing angular  stems  beset  with  minute  reflexed  prickles. 

Tear'y  (ter'5f),  a.    1.  Wet  with  tears  ;  tearful. 

2.  Consisting  of  tears,  or  drops  like  tears. 

Tea'-sau'cer  (te'sa'ser),  n.  A  small  saucer  in  which 
a  teacup  is  set. 

Tease  (tez),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  teased  (tezd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Teasing.]  [AS.  tiesan  to  pluck,  tease  ;  akin  to 
CD.  teesen,  MHG.  zeisen,  Dan.  te.se,  tsesse.  V68.  Cf. 
TousE.]  1.  To  comb  or  card,  as  wool  or  flax.  "  Teas- 
ing matted  wool."  Wordsworth. 

2.  To  scratch,  as  cloth,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
Bap ;  to  teasel. 

3.  (Anat.)  To  tear  or  separate  into  minute  shreds,  as 
with  needles  or  similar  instruments. 

4.  To  vex  with  importunity  or  impertinence  ;  to  harass, 
annoy,  disturb,  or  irritate  by  petty  requests,  or  by  jests 
and  raillery  ;  to  plague.  Cowper. 

He  .  .  .  suffered  them  to  tease  him  into  acts  dircctlv  opnoKcd 

to  his  stroHKent  itioliniitions.  !\I„cnuUiii. 

Sy*'"  —  To  vex ;    harass ;   annoy ;   disturb  ;   irritate  ; 


Common  Teasel  (Dipsacus 

fullonum). 


plague:  torment;  mortify;  tantalize;  chagrin.  —  Teasb, 
Vex.  To  tease  is  literally  to  pull  or  scratch,  and  implies 
a  prolonged  annoyance  in  respect  to  little  things,  which  is 
often  more  irritatmg,  and  harder  to  bear,  than  severe  pain. 
Vex  meant  originally  to  seize  and  bear  away  hither  and 
thither,  and  hence,  to  disturb  ;  as,  to  vex  the  ocean  with 
storms.  This  sense  of  the  term  now  rarely  occurs  ;  but 
vex  is  stUl  a  stronger  word  than  tease,  denoting  the  dis- 
turbance or  anger  created  by  minor  provocations,  losses, 
disappointments,  etc.  We  are  teasedhy  the  buzzing  of  a 
fly  in  our  ears ;  we  are  vexed  by  the  carelessness  or  stu- 
pidity of  our  servants. 

Not  by  the  force  of  carnal  reason, 

But  indefatigable  teasing.  Hudibras. 

In  disappointments,  where  the  affections  have  been  strongly 

placed,  and  the  expectations  sanguine,  particularly  where  the 

agency  of  others  is  concerned,  sorrow  may  degenerate  into 

vexation  and  chagrin.  Cogun. 

Tease  tenon  (Joinery),  a  long  tenon  at  the  top  of  a  post 

to  receive  two  beams  crossing  each  other  one  above  the 

other. 

Tease  (tez),  n.    One  who  teases  or  plagues.    IColloq.^ 
Tea'sel  (te'z'l ;  277),  re.     [OE.  iesel,  AS.  tsesel,  tsesl, 

the  fuller's  herb.     See  Tease.] 

[Written  also  tassel,  tazel,  tea- 

sle,  teazel, ani teazle."]  \.  (Bot.) 

A  plant  of  the  genus  Dipsacus, 

of  which  one  species  (I),  fullo- 
num) bears  a  large  flower  head 

covered    with    stiff,     prickly, 

hooked   bracts.      This   flower 

head,  when  dried,  is  used  for 

raising  a  nap  on  woolen  cloth. 
^^^  Small  teasel  is  Dipsacus 

pilosus,  wild  teasel  is  2>.  syl- 

vestris. 

2.  A  bur  of  this  plant. 

3.  Any  contrivance  intended 
as  a  substitute  for  teasels  in 
dressing  cloth. 

Teasel  frame,  a  frame  or  set 
of  iron  bars  in  which  teasel 
heads  are  fixed  for  raising  the 
nap  on  woolen  cloth. 

Tea'sel,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Teaseled  (-z'ld)  or  Teaselled  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Teaseling  or  Teaselling.]  To  subject, 
as  woolen  cloth,  to  the  action  of  teasels,  or  any  substitute 
for  them  which  has  an  effect  to  raise  a  nap. 

Tea'sel-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  uses  teasels  for  raising 
a  nap  on  cloth.     [Written  also  teaseller,  teasler.'] 

Tea'sel-lng,  re.  The  cutting  and  gathering  of  teasels ; 
the  use  of  teasels.     [Written  also  teaselling,  teazling.^ 

Teas'er  (tez'er),  re.    1.  One  who  teases  or  vexes. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  jager  guU.     [Prov.  Eng."] 

Tea'sle  (te'z'l),  n._&  v.  t.    See  Teasel. 

Tea'spoon'  (te'spoon'),  re.  A  small  spoon  used  in  stir- 
ring and  sipping  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tea'spoon'fnl  (-ful),  re.,-  pi.  Teaspoonfcls  (-fulz). 
As  much  as  a  teaspoon  will  hold  ;  enough  to  fill  a'tea- 
spoon ;  —  usually  reckoned  at  a  fluid  dram  or  one  quarter 
of  a  tablespoonful. 

Teat  (tet),  n.  [OE.  teie,  title,  AS.  tit,  titt ;  akin  to 
LG.  &  OD.  title,  D.  tet,  G.  zitze :  cf .  F.  tette,  probably  of 
Teutonic  origin.]  1.  The  protuberance  through  which 
mUk  is  drawn  from  the  udder  or  breast  of  a  mammal ;  a 
nipple  ;  a  pap  ;  a  mammilla ;  a  dug ;  a  tit. 

2.  (Mack.)  A  small  protuberance  or  nozzle  resembling 
the  teat  of  an  animal. 

Teat'ed,  a.  Having  protuberances  resembling  the  teat 
of  an  animal. 

Teathe  (teth),  re.  &  v.    See  Tath.     [Prov.  Eng-J 

Teat'ish  (tet'Ish),  a.  Peevish;  tettish;  fretful;  — 
said  of  a  child.     See  Tettish.     [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Teaze'-hole'  (tez'hol'),  re.  [Corrupted  fr.  F.  iisard 
fire  door.]  {Glass  Works)  The  opening  in  the  furnaces 
through  which  fuel  is  introduced. 

Tea'zel  (te'z'l),  re.  &  v.  t.    See  Teasel. 

Tea'zer  (te'zer),  re.  [Corrupted  fr.  P.  tiser  to  feed  a 
fire.]  The  stoker  or  fireman  of  a  furnace,  as  in  glass 
works.  Tomlinson. 

Tea'zle  (te'z'l),  re.  &  v.  t.    See  Teasel. 

Te'beth  (te'beth),  re.  [Heb.]  The  tenth  month  of 
the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  answering  to  a  part  of 
December  with  a  part  of  January.  Esther  ii.  16. 

Tech'1-ly  (tSch'i-ly),  adv.    In  a  techy  manner. 

Tech'1-neSS,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  techy. 

Teoh'nlo  (tSk'nik),  a.     Technical. 

Tech'nlc,  re.  [See  Technical,  o.]  1.  The  method  of 
performance  in  any  art ;  technical  skill ;  artistic  execu- 
tion ;  technique. 

They  illustrate  the  method  of  nature,  not  the  technic  of  a 
manlike  Artificer.  Tyndall. 

2.  pi.  Technical  terms  or  objects;  things  pertaining 
to  the  practice  of  an  art  or  science. 

Tech'nlc-al  (-nT-kal),  a.  [Gr.  rexviKoi,  fr.  Hxirq  an 
art,  probably  from  the  same  root  as  nxreiv,  Ttxelv,  to 
bring  forth,  produce,  and  perhaps  akin  to  E.  text :  cf. 
F.  technique.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  useful  or  mechanic 
arts,  or  to  any  science,  business,  or  the  like ;  specially 
appropriate  to  any  art,  science,  or  business ;  as,  the  words 
of  an  indictment  must  be  lec/niical.  Blnckstone. 

Tech'nl-cal'i-ty  (tSk'nT-kSl'T-ty),  re. ;  pi.  Technical- 
ities (-tiz).  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  technical ; 
technicalness. 

2.  That  which  is  technical,  or  peculiar  to  any  trade, 
profession,  sect,  or  the  like. 

The  tec/micnlities  of  his  sect.  Palfrey. 

Tech'nlo-al-ly  (tSk'nT-knl-iy),  adv.  In  a  technical 
manner ;  according  to  tlie  signification  of  terms  as  used 
in  any  art,  business,  or  profession. 

Teoh'nlc-al-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
technic;il ;  technicality. 

Tecll'niC-alS  (-nT-kirlz),  re.  pi.  Those  things  which 
pertain  to  thii  practical  part  of  an  art,  science,  or  profes- 
sion ;  technical  terms  ;  technics, 


Tectibranchiata. 
a  Haminea  solitai-ia; 
c  Cylickna  oryza. 


Tech'nl-Cist  (tSk'nl-stst),  re.  One  skilled  in  technics, 
or  in  one  or  more  of  the  practical  arts. 

Tech'ni-co-log'lc-al  (-ko-15j't-kal),  a.  Technological ; 
technical.     [E.]  Dr.  J.  Scott. 

Tech'nl-COl'O-gy  (-kSl'o-jJ),  re.     Technology.     [E.] 

Tech'nics  (tek'niks),  re.  The  doctrine  of  arts  in  gen- 
eral ;  such  branches  of  learning  as  respect  the  arts. 

Tech'nique'  (tSk'nek'),  re.   [F.]   Same  as  Technic,  re. 

Tech'nlsm  (tgk'nTz'm),  re.     Technicality. 

Tech'no-log'ic  (-uo-loj'Ik),  a.    Technological. 

Tech'no-log'lo-al  (-t-kal),  a.  [Cf.  W.  technologique.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  technology. 

Tech-nol'0-gist  (tSk-nSl'o-jTst),  re.  One  skilled  in  tech- 
nology ;  one  who  treats  of  arts,  or  of  the  terms  of  arts. 

Teoh-nol'0-gy  (-jj),  re.  [Gr.  t4x^  *"  art -^- -/ojry  ;• 
cf.  Gr.  rexvoXoyia  systematic  treatment :  cf.  F.  technolo- 
gie.]  Industrial  science  ;  the  science  or  systematic  knowl- 
edge of  the  industrial  arts,  especially  of  the  more  impor- 
tant manufactures,  as  spinning,  weaving,  metallurgy,  etc. 

I^^  Technology  is  not  an  independent  science,  hav- 
ing a  set  of  doctrines  of  its  own,  but  consists  of  applica- 
tions of  the  principles  established  in  the  various  physical 
sciences  (chemistry,  mechanics,  mineralogy,  etc.)  to  man- 
ufacturing processes.  Internat.  Cyc. 

Tech'y  (tSch'y),  a.  [From  OE.  tecche,  tache,  a  habit, 
bad  habit,  vice,  OP.  tache,  teche,  a  spot,  stain,  blemish, 
habit,  vice,  F.  tache  a  spot,  blemish  ;  probably  akin  to  B. 
tack  a  small  nail.  See  Tack  a  small  nail,  and 
cf.  Touchy.]     Peevish  ;  fretful ;  irritable. 

Tec'tl-branch  (tSk'tT-brSnk),  re.  {Zool.) 
One  of  the  Tectibranchiata.  Also  used  ad- 
jectively. 

II  Tec'ti-bran'chi-a  (tgk'tT-brSn'kl-a,),  re. 
pi.    [NL.]    {Zool.)  Same  as  Tecti- 

BBANCHIATA. 

II  Tec'ti-bran'chi-a'ta    (tgk'tT- 

bran'ki-a'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
tectiis  (p.  p.  of  tegere  to  cover)  + 
Gr.  Ppayxi-ov  a  gill.]  {Zool.)  An 
order,  or  suborder,  of  gastropod 
Mollusca  in  which  the  gills  are 
usually  situated  on  one  side  of  the 
back,  and  protected  by  a  fold  of 
the  mantle.  When  there  is  a  shell, 
it  is  usually  thin  and  delicate  and 
often  rudimentary.  The  aplysias 
and  the  bubble  shells  are  examples. 

Tec'U-bran'chl-ate  (t5k'tT-bran'kI-St),  a.  [L.  tectu! 
(p.  p.  of  tegere  to  cover)  +  E.  branchiate.]  {Zool.) 
Having  the  gills  covered  by  the  mantle ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Tectibranchiata.  ^  re.     A  tectibranchiate  mollusk. 

Tectly  (tekf ly),  adv.  [L.  tectiis  covered,  fr.  tegere 
to  cover.]    Covertly ;  privately  ;  secretly.     [Obs.] 

Molinshed. 

Tec-tOl'O-g^y  (tgk-t51'6-J3f),  re.  [Gr.  teVtuv  a  carpen- 
ter +  -logy.]  (Biol.)  A  division  of  morphology  created 
by  Haeckel ;  the  science  of  organic  individuality  consti- 
tuting the  purely  structural  portion  of  morphology,  in 
which  the  organism  is  regarded  as  composed  of  organic 
individuals  of  different  orders,  each  organ  being  consid- 
ered an  individual.     See  Promokpholoqy,  and  Morphon. 

Tec-ton'ic  (-ton'Ik),  a.  [L.  tectonicus,  Gr.  rexToi'iKds, 
fr.  TSKTiav,  -oTOs,  a  carpenter,  builder.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  building  or  construction  ;  architectural. 

Tec-ton'ics  (-tks),  re.  The  science,  or  the  art,  by 
which  implements,  vessels,  dwellings,  or  other  edifices, 
are  constructed,  both  agreeably  to  the  end  for  which  they 
are  designed,  and  in  conformity  with  artistic  sentiments 
and  ideas. 

Tec-to'rl-al  (-to'rl-al),  a.  [L.  tectorius.]  (Anat.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  covering ;  —  applied  to  a  membrane  im- 
mediately over  the  organ  of  Corti  in  the  internal  ear. 

II  Tec'tri-ces  (tgk'trT-sez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  tegei'e, 
tectum,  to  co\eT.]  (Zool.)  The  wing  coverts  of  a  bird. 
See  Covert,  and  Illust.  of  Bird. 

Te'cum  (te'kiSm),  re.    (Bot.)  See  Tucum. 

Ted  (tSd),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tedded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
TEobiNG.]  [Prob.  fr.  Icel.  teSja  to  spread  manure,  fr. 
taS  manure ;  akin  to  MHG.  zetteti  to  scatter,  spread.  y/BS. 
Cf.  Teathe.]  To  spread,  or  turn  from  the  swath,  and 
scatter  for  drying,  as  new-mowed  grass ;  —  chiefly  used 
in  the  past  participle. 

The  smell  of  grain  or  tedded  grasa.  Milton. 

The  tedded  hay  and  corn  sheaves  in  one  field.  Coleridge. 

Ted'der  (-der),  «.  A  machine  for  stirring  and  spread- 
ing hay,  to  expedite  its  drying. 

Ted'der,  re.  [OE.  V64-  See  Tethee.]  Same  as 
Tethee. 

Ted'der,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Teddered  (-derd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Teddering.J     Same  as  Tether. 

II  Te'  De'um  (te'  de'ilm).  [L.,  from  te  (accus.  of  tu 
thou)  -|-  Deum,  accus.  of  Deus Goi.  See  Thou,  and  Dei- 
ty.] 1.  An  ancient  and  celebrated  Christian  hymn,  of 
uncertain  authorship,  but  often  ascribed  to  St.  Ambrose ; 
—  so  called  from  the  first  words,  "  TeDcum  laiidtimus." 
It  forms  part  of  the  daily  matins  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
breviary,  and  is  sung  on  all  occasions  of  thniiksgiving. 
In  its  English  form,  commencing  with  the  words,  "  We 
praise  thee,  O  God,"  it  forms  a  part  of  the  regular  morn- 
ing .service  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  America. 

2.  A  religious  service  in  which  the  singing  of  this 
hymn  forms  a  principal  part. 

Tedge  (tSj),  n.  (Founding)  The  gate  of  a  meld, 
through  whii'li the  molted  niotal  is  poured ;  runner ;  geat. 

Te'di-OS'1-ty  ((o'.lT-ils'T-tv),  n.    Tediousness.     [Ofo.j 

Te'dl-ous  (t i^MT-u.s  or  tcd'yfis  ;  277),  a.  [L.  taediosus, 
fr.  /aediiiiii.  Sec  TminiM.]  'involving  tmliiim  ;  tiresome 
from  coiitiimniu'o,  prolixity,  slowiu-ss,  or  the  like ;  weari- 
some. —  Te'dl-ous-ly,  <ulr.  —  Te'dl-ous-neas,  «. 

I  son  a  man's  life  is  n  1,-dious  one.  Shak. 

I  would  not  bo  lr<lioiis  to  tlie  court.  Humjan. 

Sy  11. —  Wearisome;  fatiguing.    See  Irksome. 
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Ta'dl-nm  (te'dT-um),  n.  [L.  taedium,  fr.  iaedet  it  dis- 
gusts, it  wearies  one.]  Irksomeness  ;  wearisomeness  ; 
tediousness.     [Written  also  isedium.']  Cowper. 

To  relieve  the  tedium^  he  kept  plying  them  with  all  manner 
of  bams.  Frof.  Wilson. 

The  tedifum  of  his  office  reminded  him  more  strongly  of  the 
willing  scholar,  and  his  thoughts  were  rambling.  Bicketis. 

Tee  (te),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  tjd  to  show,  mark.]  (a)  The 
mark  aimed  at  in  curling  and  in  quoits.  (6)  The  nodtile 
of  earth  from  which  the  ball  is  struck  in  golf.     [ScoL^ 

Tes,  ra.  A  short  piece  of  pipe  having  a  lateral  outlet, 
used  to  connect  a  line  of  pipe  with  a  pipe  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  line ;  —  so  called  because  it  resembles  the  letter 
T  in  shape. 

Tee'  I'ron  (te'  I'iJm).     See  T  iron,  under  T. 

Teek(tek),  ra.     (Bot.)  See  Teak.     [06s.] 

Teel  (tel),  n.    Sesame.     [Sometimes  written  <iZ.] 

Teel  oil,  sesame  oil. 

Teel'aeed'  (-sed'),  n.    The  seed  of  sesame. 

Teem  (tem),  v.  t.  [Icel.  tsema  to  empty,  from  tomr 
empty ;  akin  to  Dan.  tomme  to  empty,  Sw.  tomma.  See 
TooM  to  empty.]  1.  To  pour;  —  commonly  followed  by 
out;  as,  to  teem  out  ale.     lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng."]     Siuift. 

2.  (Steel  3Ianuf.)  To  pour,  as  steel,  from'  a  melting 
pot;  to  fill,  as  a  mold,  with  molten  metal. 

Teem,  v.  t.  [See  Tame,  a.,  and  cf.  Bbteem.]  To 
think  fit.     lObs.  &  i?.]  -  G.  Gifford. 

Teem,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Teemed  (temd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Teeming.]  [OE.  temen,  AS.  teman,  tyman,  from 
team.  See  Team.]  1.  To  bring  forth  young,  as  an  ani- 
mal ;  to  produce  fruit,  as  a  plant ;  to  bear ;  to  be  preg- 
nant ;  to  conceive ;  to  multiply. 

If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  full,  or  ready  to  bring  forth  ;  to  be  stocked  to 
overflowing ;  to  be  prolific ;  to  abound. 

His  mind  teeming  with  schemes  of  future  deceit  to  cover 

former  villainy.  Sic  W.  Scott. 

The  young,  brimful  of  the  hopes  and  feeling  which  teem  in 

our  time.  F.  Harrison. 

Teem,  v.  t.  To  produce ;  to  bring  forth.  [iJ.] 
That  [grief]  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker ; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one.  Shak. 

Teem'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  teems,  or  brings  forth. 

Teem'ful  (-ful),  «■     1.  Pregnant;  prolific.     [OJi.] 

2.  Brimful.    [Obs.'\  Ainsworth. 

Teem'lng,  a.    Prolific  ;  productive. 

Teeming  buds  and  cheerful  greens  appear.     Dryden. 

Teem'less,  a.  Not  fruitful  or  prolific ;  barren ;  as, 
the  teemless  earth.     [Poetic]  Dryden. 

Teen  (ten),  n.    [OE.  tene,  AS.  teSna  reproach,  wrong, 

li.  te6n  to  accuse  ;  akin  to  G-.  zeihen,  Goth,  guteihan  to 

tell,  announce,  L.  dicere  to  say.     See  Token.]    Grief ; 

sorrow  ;  affliction  ;  pain.   lArchaic']    Chaucer.  Spenser, 

With  public  toil  and  private  teen 

Thou  sank'st  alone.  M.  Arnold. 

Toen,  V.  t.  [AS.  tednian,  tynan,  to  slander,  vex.  V64. 
See  Teen,  re.]  To  excite ;  to  provoke ;  to  vex  ;  to  af- 
flict; to  injure.     [06s.]  Piers  Plowman. 

Teen,  v.  t.  [See  Tdje  to  shut.]  To  hedge  or  fence 
in  ;  to  inclose.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Teen'age  (-aj),  n.  The  longer  wood  for  making  or 
mending  fences.     [Prov.  Eng.J  Halliwell. 

Teend  (tend),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  TlNDEE.]  To  kindle  ; 
to  bum.     [Obs.]  Herrick. 

Teen'ful  (ten'ful),  a.  Full  of  teen  ;  harmful ;  griev- 
ous ;  grieving ;  afflicted.     [06s.]  Piers  Plowman. 

Teens  (tenz),  n.  pi.  [See  Ten.]  The  years  of  one's 
age  having  the  termination  -teen,  begiiming  with  thirteen 
and  ending  with  nineteen  ;  as,  a  girl  in  her  teens. 

Tee'ny  fte'ny),  a.    Very  small ;  tiny.     [Colloq."] 

Teen'y  (teu'jr),  a.  [See  Teen  grief.]  Fretful ;  pee- 
vish ;  pettish ;  cross.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tee-ong'  (te-5ng'),  n.    (Zool.)  The  miuo  bird. 

Teest  (test),  re.     A  tinsmith's  stake,  or  small  anvil. 

Tee'tan  (te'tSn),  re.     (.^ooZ.)  A  pipit.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tee'tee  (te'te),  re.  [Sp.  titi.']  1.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  small,  soft-furred  South  American  mon- 
keys belonging  to  Calliihrix,  Chrysotkrix,  and  allied 
genera;  as,  the  collared  teetee  {Callithrix  torquatus), 
and  the  squirrel  teetee  (Cki-ysothrix  sciurea).  Called 
also  pinche,  titi,  and  saimiri.  See  Squirrel  monkey, 
under  Sqcikkel. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  diving  petrel  of  Australia  (Halodroma 
urinatrix). 

Tee'ter  (te'ter),  v.  i.  &  t.  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Teetered 
(-terd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Teetering.]  [Prov.  E.  titter  to 
tremble,  to  seesaw ;  cf.  Icel.  titra  to  tremble,  OHG.  sit- 
taron,  G.  zittern.1  To  move  up  and  down  on  the  ends 
of  a  balanced  plank,  or  the  like,  as  children  do  for  sport ; 
to  seesaw;  to  titter;  to  titter-totter.  [U-S.] 
[The  boboUnk]  alit  upon  the  flower,  and  teetered  up  and  down. 

H.  W.  Beecher. 

Tee'ter-tall'  (-tal'),  n.  (Zodl.)  The  spotted  sand- 
piper.   See  the  Note  under  Sandpiper. 

Teeth  (teth),  re.,  pi.  of  Tooth. 

Teeth  (teth),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Teethed  (tethd) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Teething.]     To  breed,  or  grow,  teeth. 

Teeth'lng  (teth'Ing),  re.  The  process  of  the  first 
growth  of  teeth,  or  the  phenomena  attending  their  issue 
through  the  gums ;  dentition. 

Tee-tO'tal  (te-to'tal),  a.     Entire  ;  total.     [Colloq.l 

Tee-tO'tal-er  (-er),  n.  One  pledged  to  entire  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  drinks. 

Tee-tO'tal-lsm  (-iz'm),  re.  The  principle  or  practice 
of  entire  abstinence,  esp.  from  intoxicating  drinks. 

Tee-tO'tal-ly,  arfi).     Entirely;  totally.     [Colloq.'] 

Tee-tO'tum  (-tiim),  n.  [For  T-totum.  It  was  used 
for  playing  games  of  chance,  and  was  four-sided,  one  side 
having  the  letter  T  on  it,  standing  for  Latin  latum  all, 
meaning,  take  aU  that  Is  staked,  whence  the  name.  The 
other  three  sides  each  had  a  letter  indicating  an  English 
or  a  Latin  word :  as  P  meanin?  put  down,  N  nothing 


or  L.  nil,  H  half.    See  Total.]    A  child's  toy,  somewhat 

resembling  a  top,  and  twirled  by  the  fingers. 
The  staggerings  of  the  gentleman  .  .  .  were  like  those  of  a 

teetotum  nearly  spent.  Dickens. 

Tee'tuck  (te'tiik),  re.     The  rock  pipit.    [Prov.  Eng.J 
Tee'uck  (-uk),  n.    The  lapwing.     [Prov.  Eng.l 
Tee'wit  (-wit),  re.    (Zobl.)  The  pewit.    [Prov.  Eng.'] 
Teg  (teg),  re.     A  sheep  in  its  second  year ;  also,  a  doe 

in  its  second  year.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

II  Teg'men  (-men),  n. ;  pi.  Tegmina  (-mi-na).     [L., 

fr.  tegere,  tectum,  to  cover.]  1.  A  tegument  or  covering. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  inner  layer  of  the  coating  of  a  seed, 
usually  thin  and  delicate  ;  the  endopleura. 

3.  (Zo'nl.)  One  of  the  elytra  of  an  insect,  especially  of 
certain  Orthoptera. 

4.  pi.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Tecteices. 

Teg-men'tal  (teg-mSn'tal),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  tegument  or  tegmentum ;  as,  tlie  tegmental  layer 
of  the  epiblast ;  the  tegmental  cells  of  the  taste  buds. 

II  Teg-men'tum  (-ttim),  re. ;  pi.  tegmenta  (-ta).  [L., 
a  covering.]  (Anat.)  A  covering;  —  applied  especially 
to  the  bundles  of  longitudinal  fibers  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  crura  of  the  cerebrum. 

Te-gues'ln  (te-gwSks'in),  ra.  (Zodl.)  A  large  South 
American  lizard  (Tejus  teguexin).  It  becomes  three  or 
four  feet  long,  and  is  blacldsh  above,  marked  with  yel- 
lowish spots  of  various  sizes.  It  feeds  upon  fruits,  in- 
sects, reptiles,  young  birds,  and  birds'  eggs.  The  closely 
allied  species  Tejus  rufescens  is  called  red  teguexin. 

II  Teg'U-la  (tgg'u-ia),  re.  /  pi.  Tegto^  (-le).  [L.,  a 
tile,  dim.  fr.  tegere  to  cover.]  (Zool.)  A  small  append- 
age situated  above  the  base  of  the  wings  of  Hymenop- 
tera  and  attached  to  the  mesonotum. 

Teg'U-lar  (-ler),  a.  [LL.  tegularis,  from  L.  tegula  a 
tile.  See  Tile.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tile  ;  resembling 
a  tile,  or  arranged  like  tiles  ;  consisting  of  tiles ;  as,  a 
tegular  pavement.  —  Teg'u-lar-ly,  adv. 

Teg'u-la'ted  (-la'tgd),  a.  Composed  of  small  plates, 
as  of  horn  or  metal,  overlapping  like  tiles; — said  of  a 
kind  of  ancient  armor.  Fairholt. 

Teg'U-ment  (-meut),  re.  [L.  tegumentum,  from  tegere 
to  cover.    See  Thatch,  «.,  and  cf.  Detect,  Protect.] 

1.  A  cover  or  covering  ;  an  integument. 

2.  Especially,  the  covering  of  a  living  body,  or  of  some 
part  or  organ  of  such  a  body  ;  skin  ;  hide. 

Teg'U-men'ta-ry  (-mSn'ta-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  tegumen- 
taire.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tegument  or  teguments  ;  con- 
sisting of  teguments  ;  serving  as  a  tegument  or  covering. 

Te-hee'  (te-he'),  re.  &  interj.  A  tittering  laugh ; 
a  titter.     "  '  Te-hee,''  quoth  she."  Chaucer. 

Te— hee',  v.  i.     To  titter  ;  to  laugh  derisively. 

She  cried,  "  Come,  come  ;  you  must  not  look  grave  upon  me." 
Upon  this,  I  te-heed.  Madame  D'Arblay. 

Tail  (tel),  n.  [OF.  teil,  til,  L.  tilia.]  (Bot.)  The 
lime  tree,  or  linden ;  —  called  also  teil  tree. 

Teind  (tend),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  tlund.  See  Tithe.]  A 
titlie.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

Teine  (ten),  re.     See  Teyhe.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Tein'lanil  (ten'land),  re.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  Land 
granted  by  the  crown  to  a  thane  or  lord.  Burrill. 

Tei'nO-SCOpe  (ti'no-skop),  re.  [Gr.  ^elvel.v  to  extend 
+  -scope.]  (Physics)  An  instrument  formed  by  com- 
bining prisms  so  as  to  correct  the  chromatic  aberration 
of  the  light  while  the  linear  dimensions  of  objects  seen 
through  the  prisms  are  increased  or  diminished  ;  —  called 
also  prism  telescope.  Sir  B.  Brewster. 

Teint  (tint),  re.  [F.  teint,  ieinte.  See  Tint.]  Tint ; 
color ;  tinge.     See  Tint.     [Obs.] 

Time  shall  .  .  .  embrown  the  teint.  Dryden. 

Tein'ture  (tin'tiir;  135),  re.  [F.  See  Tincture.] 
Color  ;  tinge ;  tincture.     [06s.]  Holland. 

Tek  (tek),  re.     (Zool.)  A  Siberian  ibex. 

II  Tel'a-mo'nes  (tel'a-mo'uez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pl._  of  te- 
lamo  or  telamon,  Gr.  Te\afi.uv  a  bearer,  fr.  rMjvai  to 
bearj     (Arch.)  Same  as  Atlantes. 

II  Tel-an'gi-ec'ta-sis  (tel-an'ji-Sk'ta-sTs),  n.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Te'Aos  end  +  ayyelov  vessel  +  e/cToo-ts  extension.] 
(3fed.)  Dilatation  of  the  capillary  vessels. 

Tel-an'gi-ec'ta-sy  (-sy),  n.    (Med.)  Telangiectasis. 

Telar-ly  (te'ler-ly),  adv.  In  a  weblike  manner. 
[06s.]     "  Telarly  interwoven."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Te'la-ry  (te'la-ry  or  tSl'a-ri? ;  277),  a.  [LL.  telaris, 
fr.  L.  tela  a  web.  See  Ton.  a  snare.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  web ;  hence,  spinning  webs ;  retiary.  "  Pictures  of 
telary  spiders." 

Sir  T.  Broxone. 

Tel'e-du  (tei'e- 

du),   re.     (Zool.)  An 

East   Indian    car- 

nivore  (Mydaus  mel- 

iceps)  allied  to   the 

badger,  and  noted  for 

the  very  offensive 

odor  that  it   emits, 

somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  skunk.     It  is  a  native  of 

the  high  mountains  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  has  long, 

silky  fur.     Called  also  stinking  badger,  and  stinkard. 

Tel'e-gram  (tel'e-grSm),  n.  [Gr.  iTJAe  far_+  -gram.] 
A  message  sent  by  telegraph  ;  a  telegraphic  dispatch. 

It^^  "  A  friend  desires  us  to  give  notice  that  he  will 
ask  leave,  at  some  convenient  time,  to  introduce  a  new 
word  into  the  vocabulary.  It  is  telegram,  instead  of  tele- 
graphic dispatch,  or  telegraphic  cornmunication." 

Albanij  [iV.  F.J  Evening  Journal  {April  6, 1852). 

Tel'e-gram'mic  (-gram'mTk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling, a  telegram ;  laconic  ;  concise ;  brief.     [P.] 

Tel'e-graph  (tSl'e-graf),  re.  [Gr.  TrjXe  far,  far  off 
(cf.  Lith.  toli)  +  -graph:  cf.  F.  telegraphe.  See 
Graphic]  An  apparatus,  or  a  process,  for  communica- 
ting intelligence  rapidly  between  distant  points,  espe- 
cially by  means  of  preconcerted  visible  or  audible  signals 
representing  words  or  ideas,  or  by  means  of  words  and 
signs,  transmitted  by  electrical  action. 

I^^  The  instruments  used  are  classed  as  indicator. 


Teledu. 


type-printing,  symbol-printing,  or  chemical-printing  tdt- 
graphs,  accordmg  as  the  intelligence  is  given  by  the 
movements  of  a  pointer  or  indicator,  as  in  Cooke  & 
Wheatstone's  (the  form  commonly  used  in  England),  or 
by  impressing,  on  a  fiUet  of  paper,  letters  from  types,  as 
in  House's  and  Hughes's,  or  dots  and  marks  from  a  sharp 

Soint  moved  by  a  magnet,  as  in  Morse's,  or  symbols  pro- 
uced  by  electro-chemical  action,  as  in  Bain's.  In  the 
offices  in  the  United  States  the  recording  instrument  is 
now  little  used,  the  receiving  operator  reading  by  ear  the 
combinations  of  long  and  short  intervals  of  sound  pro- 
duced by  the  armature  of  an  electro-magnet  as  it  is  put 
in  motion  by  the  opening  and  breaking  of  the  circuit, 
which  motion,  in  registermg  instruments,  traces  upon  a 
ribbon  of  paper  the  lines  and  dots  used  to  represent  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Acoustic  telegraph.  See  under  Acoustic.  —  Eial  telen 
graph,  a  telegraph  in  which  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
numbers  or  other  symbols  are  placed  upon  the  border  of 
a  circular  dial  plate  at  each  station,  the  apparatus  being 
so  arranged  that  the  needle  or  index  of  the  dial  at  the 
receiving  station  accurately  copies  the  movements  of 
that  at  the  sending  station.  —  Electric  telegraph,  or  Elec- 
tro-magnetic telegraph,  a  telegraph  in  which  an  operator 
at  one  station  causes  words  or  signs  to  be  made  at  an- 
other by  means  of  a  current  of  electricity,  generated 
by  a  battery  and  transmitted  over  an  intervening  wire. 
—  Facsimile  telegraph.  See  under  Facsimile.  —  Indica- 
tor telegraph.  See  under  Indicator.  —  Pan-telegraph, 
an  electric  telegraph  by  means  of  which  a  drawmg 
or  writing,  as  an  autographic  message,  may  be  exactly 
reproduced  at  a  distant  station.  —  Printing  telegraph, 
an  electric  telegraph  which  automatically  prints  the 
message  as  it  is  received  at  a  distant  station,  in  let- 
ters, not  signs.  —  Signal  telegraph,  a  telegraph  in  which 
preconcerted  signals,  made  by  a  machine,  or  otherwise, 
at  one  station,  are  seen  or  lieard  and  interpreted  at  an- 
other ;  a  semaphore.  —  Submarine  telegraph  cable,  a  tele- 
graph cable  laid  under  water  to  connect  stations  sepa- 
rated by  a  body  of  water.  —  Telegraph  cable,  a  telegraphic 
cable  consisting  of  several  conductmg  wires,  inclosed  \yf 
an  insulating  and  protect- 
ing material,  so  as  to  bring 
the  wires  into  compact  com- 
pass for  use  on  poles,  or  to 
form  a  strong  coble  imper- 
vious to  water,  to  be  laid 
under  ground,  as  in  a  town 
or  city,  or  under  water,  as 
in  the  ocean.  —  Telegraph 
plant  (Bot.),  a  leguminous 
plant  {Desmodimn  gjjrans) 
In" 


A  form  of 
Submarine  Tel- 
egraph Cable. 
a  Piece  show- 
ing seven  Cop- 
per Conducting 
Wires,  with 
their  Envelopes 
of  Gutta-per- 
cha, Yarn,  Iron 
Wire,  etc.  ;  b 
Tranpverse  Sec- 
tion of  same. 


native  of  the  East  Indies, 
The  leaflets  move  up  and 
down  like  the  signals  of  a 
semaphore. 

Tel'e-graph  (tgi'e-grat), 
V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tele- 
graphed (-graft) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Telegraphing 
(-graf'Ing).]  [F.  tele- 
graphier.]  To  convey  or 
announce  by  telegraph. 

Te-leg'ra-pher  (te-lSg'ra-fer  or  tSl'e-graf'er),  re.  One 
who  sends  telegraphic  messages ;  a  telegraphic  operator  ; 
a  telegraphist. 

Tel'e-graph'ic  (tgl'e-grSf'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  telegra- 
phique.]  Of  or  pertaming  to  the  telegraph  ;  made  or 
communicated  by  a  telegraph ;  as,  telegraphic  signals ; 
telegraphic  art ;  telegraphic  intelligence. 

Tel'e-graph'ic-al  (-T-kal),  a.  Telegraphic. — Tel'e- 
graph'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Te-leg'ra-phist  (te-les'ra-flst  or  tel'e-graflst ;  277), 
re.     One  skilled  in  telegraphy ;  a  telegrapher. 

Te-leg'ra-phy  (te-lgg'ra-fy),  re.  [Cf.  F.  telegraphic.] 
The  science  or  art  of  constructing,  or  of  communicating 
by  means  of,  telegraphs  ;  as,  submarine  telegraphy. 

Te-lem'e-ter  (te-lem'e-ter),  re.  [Gr.  rijAe  far  -f-  -me- 
ter.] An  instrument  used  for  measuring  the  distance  of 
an  object  from  an  observer ;  as,  a  telescope  with  a  mi- 
crometer for  measuring  the  apparent  diameter  of  an  ob- 
ject whose  real  dimensions  are  known. 

II  Te'le-0-ceph'a-li  (te'le-o-sef'a-ll  or  tgl'e-),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  re'Aeos  complete  -f-  Kejiakq  head.]  (Zool.) 
An  extensive  order  of  bony  fishes  including  most  of  the 
common  market  species,  as  bass,  salmon,  cod,  perch,  etc. 

Te'le-0-log'ic-al  (te'le-S-loj'i-kal  or  tgl'e-),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  teleologigue.]  (Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  teleology, 
or  the  doctrine  of  design.  —  Te'le-0-IOg'lC-al-ly,  adv. 

Te'le-Ol'O-gist  (-bl'o-jist),  re.  (Biol.)  One  versed  in 
teleology. 

Te'le-ol'O-gy  (te'le-51'o-jj*  or  tgl'e- ;  277),  re.  [Gr.  reAos, 
Te'Aeos,  the  end  or  issue  -f-  -logy  :  cf.  F.  ieleologie.]  Tlie 
doctrine  of  the  final  causes  of  things ;  specif.  (Biol.),  the 
doctrine  of  design,  which  assumes  that  the  phenomena  of 
organic  life,  particularly  those  of  evolution,  are  explica- 
ble only  by  purposive  causes,  and  that  they  in  no  way  ad- 
mit of  a  mechanical  explanation  or  one  based  entirely  on 
biological  science ;  the  doctrine  of  adaptation  to  purpose. 

Tele-0-phore'  (-o-for'),  re.  [Gr.  xeAeos  complete  -f- 
^epeiv  to  bear.]     (Zool.)  Same  as  Gonotheca. 

Te'Ie-or-gan'ic  (-Sr-gSn'ik),  a,  [Gr.  re'Aeos  complete 
-\-'E.  organic]  (Physiol.)Yit!).\;  3ia,teleorganic functions. 

Te1e-0-saur'  (-o-sar' ;  277),  re.  (Paleon.)  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  fossil  saurians  belonging  to  Teleosau- 
rus  and  allied  genera.  These  reptiles  are  related  to  the 
crocodiles,  but  have  biconcave  vertebrae. 

II  Te'le-O-sau'rns  (-sa'rtis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  re'Aeos 
complete,  perfect  -{-  o-oupo5  a  lizard.]  (Paleon.)  A  ge- 
nus of  extinct  crocodilian  reptiles  of  the  Jurassic  period, 
having  a  long  and  slender  snout. 

Te'le-OSt  (te'le-Sst  or  tgl'e-),  re.  [Gr.  re'Aeos  com- 
plete -j-  ocrre'oy  bone.]  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Teleostei. 
Also  used  adjectively. 

Te'le-os'te-an  (-os'te-an),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertain, 
ing  to  the  teleosts.  —n.     A  teleostean  fish. 

II  Te'le-OS'te-i  (te'le-5s'te-i  or  tel'e-),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Tt'Aeos  complete -|-  oaT4ov  bone.]  (Zool.)  A  subclass 
of  fishes  including  all  the  ordinary  bony  fishes  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ganoids. 
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D^  0 

I  Diaphragm 
,  b  BoDbin  of 
Insulated  Copper  Wire  sur- 
rounding; tlie  end  of  a  Steel 
Magnet/;  (^  f/ Longitudi- 
nal Holes  in  the  Case 
through  which  the  ends  of 
tlie  Coil  b  pass  to  the  Bind- 
ing Screws  e  and  thence 
into  the  Cord.  This  form 
is  generally  used  as  a  Re- 
ceiver, but  may  be  used  as 
a  Transmitter. 


n  Te'le-OS'tO-ml  (te'le-Ss'to-ml  or  tSI'e-),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gt.  Te'Aeos  complete  -|-  (rrofia.  mouth.]  (Zool.)  An 
extensive  division  o£  fishes  including  the  ordinary  fishes 
(Teleostei)  and  the  ganoids. 

Te'le-0-ZO'lC  (te'le-o-zo'tk  or  tSl'e-),  a.  (Zool.)  Hav- 
ing tissues  composed  of  cells. 

Te-le-0-ZO'Sn  (-on),  n.    {Zool.)  A  metazoan. 

Te-lep'a-thy  (te-lep'a-tliy),  n.  [Gr.  rijAe  far  off + 
rroo'xeii',  Tra6e~iv,  to  suffer.]  The  sympathetic  affection 
of  one  mind  by  the  thoughts,  feelings,  or  emotions  of  an- 
other at  a  distance,  without  communication  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  sensation.  —  Tel'e-path'iC,    a.  — 

Te-lep'a-tWst,'n. 

Tel'e-pheme  (-fem),  n.  [Gr.  TrjAe  afar  -f  i#)ri/ii)  a 
saying.]    A  message  by  telephone.     \_BecenQ 

Tel'e-phone  (tel'e-fon),  n.     [Gr.  TT7A6  far  off  -f  4>mv^ 
sound.]       {Physics)    An    in- 
strument    for     reproducing 
sounds,  especially  articulate 
speech,  at  a  distance. 

^ff^  The  ordinary  tele- 
phone consists  essentially  of 
a  device  by  which  currents 
of  electricity,  produced  by 
sounds  through  the  agency 
of  certain  mechanical  de- 
vices and  exactly  correspond- 
ing in  duration  and  intensity 
to  the  vibrations  of  the  air 
which  attend  them,  are 
transmitted  to  a  distant  sta- 
tion, and  there,  acting  on  suit- 
able mechanism,  reproduce  'j^ienhone 
similar  sounds  by  repeating  „f  gojt  i^^n 
the  vibrations.  The  necessa- 
ry variations  in  the  electrical 
currents  are  usually  produced 
by  means  of  a  microphone 
attached  to  a  thin  diaphragm 
upon  which  the  voice  acts, 
and  are  intensified  by  means 
of  an  induction  coil.  In  the 
magnetic  telephone,  or  mag- 
neto-telephone, the  diaphragm 
is  of  soft  iron  placed  close  to 
the  pole  of  a  magnet  upon  which  is  wound  a  coil  of  fine 
wire,  and  its  vibrations  produce  corresponding  variable 
currents  in  the  wire  by  induction.  The  mechanical,  or 
string,  telephone  is  a  device  in  which  the  voice  or  sound 
causes  vibrations  in  a  thin  diaphragm,  which  are  directly 
transmitted  along  a  wire  or  string  connecting  it  to  a 
similar  diaphragm  at  the  remote  station,  thus  reprodu- 
cing tlie  sound.    It  does  not  employ  electricity. 

Tel'e-phone,  v.t.  To  convey  or  announce  by  teleplione. 

Tel'e-phon'ic  (-fon'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Ulephonique.  See 
Telephone.]    1.  Conveying  sound  to  a  great  distance. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  telephone  ;  by  the  telephone. 

Tel'e-phon'ic-al-ly  (-i-kal-ly),  adv.  By  telephonic 
means  or  processes ;  by  the  use  of  the  telephone. 

Te-leph'0-ny  (te-lef'o-ny),  n.  The  art  or  process  of 
reproducing  sounds  at  a  distance,  as  with  the  telephone. 

Tel'e-po-lar'1-SCOpe  (tel'e-p6-lSr'T-skop),  n.  [Gr. 
tiikei&v  oiS.-\-'Ei.poluriscope.']  {Opt.)  A  polariscope  ar- 
ranged to  be  attached  to  a  telescope.  Loclyer. 

Tel'e-ryth'rin  (tel'e-rith'rin),  n.     [Gr.  Te'A09  end  + 
E.     en/th)in  ] 
(Chem'.)  Aiel 
crystallm 
compound    i 
lated    to,    in  1 
produce  1 
from,erytliim 
So    called   b 
cause  regarde  I 
as  the  end      t 
the     series      1 
erythrin    com 
pounds. 

Tel'e  scope 

(tSl'e-skop) 
[Gr.    TTjAecKo 
ff09      V]e\Mno 
afar,       farsee 
ing ;  T>jAc  fai, 
far  off  +  <TKo 
no's  a  watchei 
akin  to  aKoirtu 
to  view  ;  cf   I 
telescope     ^ 
Telegrath 
and      -SCOPE  ] 
An  optical  m 
strument  used 
in  viewing  dis- 
tant objects,  IS 
the    heavenly 
bodies.  u^feiSt'  *-  1^^  HT 

11^=  A  tele    ™^^'  ***"    ^1 
scope     assists 
the  eye  chiefly 
in  two   ways 
first,  by  en 
larging  the 
visual   iiiglr 
under  whic  1    i 
distant   obji    t 
is     seen,     ii 
thus  magnih 
ing    tint    <•  1 
ject ;  and,  sec  - 
ondly,  by  col 
1  e  c  t  i  n  g,  and 
conveying     to 
the  eye,  a  lar- 

Fer    beam    of 
ight     than 

would       enter    xhe  Telescope  of  the  I  ick  Obeirvatory  Mt 
the  naked   or-       Hamilton,  Cnlitornia.     Length  of  I  ubc  W 
gan,  thus  ren-       feet.    Diameter  of  Object  GlasB,  3G  inches. 
dermg  obiecte 


distinct  and  visible  which  would  otherwise  be  indistinct 
or  invisible.  Its  essential  parts  are  the  object  glass,  or 
concave  mirror,  which  collects  the  beam  of  light,  and 
forms  an  image  of  the  object,  and  the  eyeglass,  which  is 
a  microscope,  by  which  the  image  is  magnified. 

Achromatic  telescope.  See  under  Achromatic.  —  Apla- 
natic  telescope,  a  telescope  having  an  aplanatic  eyepiece. 
—  ABtronomlcal  telescope,  a  telescope  which  has  a  simple 
eyepiece  so  constructed  or  used  as  not  to  reverse  the 
image  formed  by  the  object  glass,  and  consequently  ex- 
hibits objects  inverted,  which  is  not  a  hindrance  in  astro- 
nomical observations.  —  Cassegrainian  telescope,  a  reflect- 
ing telescope  invented  by  Cassegrain,  which  differs  from 
the  Gregorian  only  in  having  the  secondary  speculum 
convex  instead  of  concave,  and  placed  nearer  the  large 
speculum.  The  Cassegrainian  represents  objects  invert- 
ed ;  the  Gregorian,  in  their  natural  position.  The  Mel- 
bourne telescope  (see  Illust.  under  Reflecting  telescope, 
below)  is  a  Cassegrainian  telescope. — Dialytic  telescope. 
See  under  Dialytic.  —  Equatorial  telescope.  See  the  Note 
under  Equatorial.  —  Galilean  telescope,  a  refracting 
telescope  in  which  the  eyeglass  is  a  concave  instead  of  a 
-J ,  ;  .  convex  lens,  as  in  the  common 

P  I  ;  y         in  -  opera  glass.    This  was  the  con- 

r  -  ;  '  ..  1^^^,  struction  originally  adopted  by 
■^^^  Galileo,  the  inventor  of  the  in- 
--*''^  strument.  It  exhibits  the  ob- 
jects erect,  that  is,  in  their  nat- 
ural positions.  —  Gregorian  tele- 
scope, a  form  of  reflecting  tel- 
escope.   See  under  Greoorian. 


Reflecting  (Cas- 
segrainian) 
Telescope  at 
Melbourne, 
Australia. 
The  Small 
Mirror,  o  r 
Secon  dary 
Speculum,  is 
at  a. 


i"ig.  2. 


Fig.  1.  Newtonian  Telescope  :  ABCD  Section  of  Tube  ;  E 
Eyepiece  ;  G  Large  Mirror  ;  F  Small  Mirror.  Fig.  2.  Grego- 
rian Telescope:  ABCD  Section  of  Tube;  E  Eyepiece;  F 
Small  Mirror  ;  GH  Large  Mirror,  or  Object  Mirror. 

—  Herschelian  telescope,  a  reflecting  telescope  of  the  form 
invented  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  in  which  only  one 
speculum  is  employed,  by  means  of  which  an  image 
of  the  object  is  formed  near  one  side  of  the  open  end  of 
the  tube,  and  to  this  the  eyeglass  is  applied  directly. 

—  Newtonian  telescope,  a  form  of  reflecting  telescope.  See 
under  Newtonian   ~  Photographic  telescope,  a  telescope 

specially  constructed  to  make  photo- 
graphs of  the  heavenly  bodies.  —  Prism 
telescope.     See  Teinoscope.  —  Reflect- 
ing telescope,  a  telescope  in  which  the 
image  is  foimed   by  a   speculum  or 
mirror  (or  usually  by  two  speculums, 
a   large   one 
at  the  lower 
end    of    the 
telescope, 
and  a  small- 
er one   near 
the     open 
end)  instead 
of  an  object 
glass.        See 
Gregorian, 
Cassegrai- 
nian,     Her- 
schelian, and 
Xeii'tonian, 
I  clescopes, 
iliove.  —  Ke- 
iracting    tele- 
^^1  scope,  a  tele- 
^scope       in 
"    which      the 
image       is 
formed       by 

refraction  through  an  object  glass.  —  Telescope  carp 
{Zool.),  the  telescope  fish.  —  Telescope  fish  (Zool.),  a 
monstrous  variety  of  the  goldfish  hav- 
ing very  protuberant  eyes.  —  Tele- 
scope fly  (Zool.),  any  two-winged  fly 
of  the  genus  Diopsis,  native  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  The  telescope  flies  are  re- 
markable for  having  the  eyes  raised 
on  very  long  stalks.  —  Telescope  shell 
(Zool.),  an  elongated  gastropod  (Ce- 
rithium  telescopiiim)  having  numer- 
ous flattened  whorls.  —  Telescope  sight 
(Firearms),  a  slender  telescope  at- 
tached to  the  barrel,  having  cross 
wires  in  the  eyepiece  and  used  as  a 
sight.  —  Terrestrial  telescope,  a  tele- 
scope whose  eyepiece  has  one  or  two 
lenses  more  than  the    astronomical,  .  . 

for  the  purpose  of  inverting  the  image,  and  exhibiting 
objects  erect. 

Tel'e-scope  (tSl'e-skop),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tele- 
scoped (-skopt) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Telescoping  (-sko/pTng).] 
To  slide  or  pass  one  within  another,  after  the  manner 
of  the  sections  of  a  small  telescope  or  spyglass ;  to  come 
into  collision,  as  railway  cars,  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
runs  into  another.     [liecciif] 

Tel'e-scope,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  come  into  collision,  so 
as  to  telescope.     \_Bccenl~\ 
Tel'e-scop'io  (-sk5p'Tk),  )  a.     [Cf.    F.    telescopiqtie.'] 
Tel'e-scop'ic-al  (-T-knl),  I      1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
telescope  ;  performed  by  a  telescope. 

2.  Seen  or  discoverable  only  by  a  telescope ;  as,  tele- 
scopic stars. 

3.  Able  to  discern  objects  at  a  distance ;  farseeing ; 
far-renching  ;  an,  a,  trl eutopic  eye;  telescopic  vision. 

4.  Having  the  power  of  extension  by  joints  sliding  one 
within  another,  like  the  tube  of  a  small  telescope  or  a 
.spyglass;  especially  (^l/oc/).),  constructed  of  concentric 
tubes,  either  stationary,  as  in  the  telescopic  boiler,  or 
movable,  as  in  the  telescopic  chimney  of  a*war  vessel, 
which  may  be  put  out  of  sight  by  being  lowered  end- 
wise. 

Tel'e-scop'lc-al-ly,  adv.  In  u  telescopical  manner; 
by  or  with  the  telescope. 

Te-les'co-plst  (tt-lSs'ko-pTst  or  tSl't-sko'pTst),  n. 
One  who  uses  a  telescope.  R.  A .  Proctor. 


Telescope  Fish. 


Te-leS'CO-py  (te-16s'ko-pjr  or  tgl'e-sko'py),  n.  The 
art  or  practice  of  using  or  of  making  telescopes. 

Tel'esm  (tSl'Sz'm),  n.  [Ar.  tilism.  See  Talisman.} 
A  kind  of  amulet  or  magical  charm.    [06i.]    J.  Gregory. 

Tel'es-mat'ic  (tSl'ez-mat'ik),  l  a.      Of  or  pertaining 

Tel'es-mat'lC-al  (-T-kal),  )     to  telesms  ;  magical. 

[06*.]  J.  Gregory. 

Tel'e-spec'trO-SCOpe  (tSl'e-spek'tro-skop),  n.  [Gr. 
T-ijAe  far  off -|- E.  spectroscope.]  (Astron.)  A  spectro- 
scope arranged  to  be  attached  to  a  telescope  for  observa- 
tion of  distant  objects,  as  the  sun  and  stars.        Lockyer. 

Tel'e-Ste're-O-SCOpe  (-ste're-S-skop),  n.  [Gr.  TT\Ki  far 
off -)- E.  stereoscope^  {Opt.)  A  stereoscope  adapted  to 
view  distant  natural  objects  or  landscapes ;  a  telescopic 
stereoscope. 

Te-les'tiC  (te-les'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  reAeo-TiKos  fit  for  fin- 
ishing, from  TeAeiv  to  finish.]  Tending  or  relating  to  a 
purpose  or  an  end.     [i?.]  Ciidworth. 

Te-les'lich  (te-les'tlk  or  tel'e-slik ;  277),  «.  [Gr. 
Te'Aos  the  end  -f-  o-ti'xos  a  line,  verse.]  A  poem  in  which 
the  final  letters  of  the  lines,  taken  consecutively,  make  a 
name.     Cf.  Acrostic. 

Tel'e-ther-mom'e-ter  (tel'e-ther-mom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr. 
TrjKe  far  off  -{-  E.  thermometer.']  {Physics)  An  appara- 
tus for  determining  the  temperature  of  a  distant  point, 
as  by  a  thermoelectric  circuit  or  otherwise. 

Te-leU'tO-spore  (te-lu'to-spor),  n.  [Gr.  TeXevTTi  com- 
pletion +  E.  S2}ore.']  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  double  spore  found 
in  certain  fungi,  being  the  last  stage  in  the  cycle  of  their 
transformations.     See  Illust.  of  Uredospore. 

Tel'iC  (tSl'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  reAiicos,  from  re'Ao!  the  end.] 
{Gram.)  Denoting  the  final  end  or  purpose,  as  distin- 
guished from  ecbatic.     See  Ecbatic.  Gibbs. 

Tell  (tel),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Told  (told) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Telling.]  [AS.  tellan,  from  tulu  tale,  number, 
speech  ;  akin  to  D.  tellen  to  count,  G.  ziihlen,  OHG.  zel- 
len  to  count,  tell,  say,  Icel.  telja,  Dan.  tale  to  speak, 
tselle  to  count.  See  Tale  that  which  is  told.]  1.  To  men- 
tion one  by  one,  or  piece  by  piece  ;  to  recount ;  to  enumer- 
ate ;  to  reckon  ;  to  number  ;  to  count ;  as,  to  tell  money. 
"An  heap  of  coin  he  told."  Spenser. 

He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars.  7*.^.  cxlv>i.  4. 
Tell  the  joints  of  thy  body.  Jcr.  Taylor. 

2.  To  utter  or  recite  in  detail ;  to  give  an  account  of  ; 
to  narrate. 

Of  which  I  shall  iell  all  the  array.  CItaucer. 

And  not  a  man  appears  to  tell  their  fate.  Pope. 

3.  To  make  known ;  to  publish ;  to  disclose  ;  to  divulge. 
Why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she  was  thy  wife  ?    Ge7i.  xii.  IS. 

4.  To  give  instruction  to ;  to  make  report  to ;  to  ac- 
quaint ;  to  teach  ;  to  inform. 

A  secret  pilgrimage. 
That  you  to-day  promised  to  ull  me  of  ?  Sliak- 

5.  To  order ;  to  request ;  to  command. 

He  iolcl  her  not  to  be  frightened.  Dick-ens. 

6.  To  discern  so  as  to  report ;  to  ascertain  by  observ- 
ing ;  to  find  out ;  to  discover ;  as,  I  can  not  tell  where 
one  color  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

7.  To  make  account  of ;  to  regard  ;  to  reckon  ;  to- 
value  ;  to  estimate.     [Obs.'] 

I  ne  told  no  dainty  of  her  love.  Ctiancer. 

<^r'  Tell,  though  equivalent  in  some  respects  to  speak 
3,-aA  say,  has  not  always  the  same  application.  We  say, 
to  tell  truth  or  falsehood,  to  tell  a  number,  to  tell  the  rea- 
sons, to  tell  something  or  nothing ;  but  we  never  say,  to 
tell  a  speech,  discourse,  or  oration,  or  to  tell  an  argument 
or  a  lesson.  It  is  much  used  in  commands ;  as,  tell  me 
the  whole  story ;  tell  me  all  you  know. 

To  tell  off,  to  count ;  to  divide.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Syn. — To  communicate;  impart;  reveal;  disclose; 
inform;  acquaint;  report;  repeat;  rehearse;  recite. 

Tell,  V.  i.     1.  To  give  an  account ;  to  make  report. 

That  I  may  publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  and  lelj 
of  all  thy  wondrous  works.  /*••*.  xxvi.  7. 

2.  To  take  effect ;  to  produce  a  marked  effect ;  as, 
every  shot  tells  ;  every  expression  tells. 

To  tell  of.    (a)  To  speak  of ;  to  mention ;  to  narrate  or 
describe,    (b)  To  inform  against ;  to  disclose  some  fault 
of. —  To  tell  on,  to  inform  against.    [Archaic  &  Colloq.] 
Lest  they  should  tdl  on  us,  saying.  So  did  Da\id. 

1  Sam.  xxvii.  H. 

Tell,  n.    That  which  is  told  ;  tale  ;  account,     [i?.] 

I  am  at  the  end  of  my  (c^^.  n'al/iole. 

Tell  n.     [Ar.]     A  hill  or  mound.       IF.  3T.  Thomson. 
Tell'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  told. 
Tel'len  (tSl'len),  ?i.     {Zool.)  Any  species  of  Tellina. 
Tell'er  (tSl'er),  M.    1.  One  who  tells,  relates,  or  com- 
municates ;  an  informer,  narrator,  or  describer. 

2.  One  of  four  officers  of  the  English  Exchequer,  for- 
merly appointed  to  receive  moneys  due  to  the  king  and 
to  pay  moneys  payable  by  the  king.  Corcell. 

3.  An  officer  of  a  bank  who  receives  and  counts  over 
money  paid  in,  and  pays  money  out  on  checks. 

4.  One  who  is  appointed  to  count  the  votes  given  in  a 
legislative  body,  public  meeting,  assembly,  et('. 

Tell'er-shlp,  «.   The  office  or  employment  of  a  teller. 

II  Tel-11'na  (tSl-li'nft),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  xeAAti'j)  a  kind 
of  shellfish.]    {Zo- 
ol.)   A    genus    of  /^' 

marine     bivalve^ o^tl' 

mollusks      having^        ^'** 
thin,  delicate,  and  i 
often    handsomely 
colored  shells. 

Tell'lng     (tPK- 

Tng),  a.  Operating 
with  great  effect ; 
effective  ;  as,  a  telling  speech.  —  Tell'ing-ly,  adv. 

Tell'tale' (tSl'tal' j, ff.  Telling  tales  ;  babbling.  "The 
telltale  heart."  Poe. 

Tell'tale',  n.  1.  One  who  officiously  communieates 
information  of  the  private  coiicerna  of  others  ;  one  who 
tells  that  which  prudence  should  suppress'. 


Tollina  ( T<lli>h 


ase,   unite,   rude,   full,   Gp,   tun ;    pity  j    food,   fo'bt ;    out,   oil ;     chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    tben,   thin ;    boN ;    zh  =  sr  in  azure. 


TELLURAL 


2.  (Mus.)  A  movable  piece  of  ivory,  lead,  or  other 
material,  connected  witli  the  bellows  of  an  organ,  that 
gives  notice,  by  its  position,  when  the  wind  is  exhausted. 

3.  {NauL)  (a)  A  mechanical  attachment  to  the  steer- 
ing wheel,  wluch,  in  the  absence  of  a  tiller,  shows  the 
position  of  the  hebii.  (b)  A  compass  in  the  cabin  of  a 
vessel,  usually  placed  wliere  the  captain  can  see  it  at  all 
hours,  and  thus  inform  himself  of  the  vessel's  course. 

4.  (Mack.)  A  machine  or  contrivance  for  indicating 
or  recording  something,  particularly  for  keeping  a  check 
upon  employees,  as  factory  hands,  watchmen,  drivers, 
check  takers,  and  the  like,  by  revealing  to  their  employ- 
ers what  they  have  done  or  omitted. 

5.  (Zodl.)  Tlie  tattler.     See  Tattleb. 

Tel-lu'ral  (tgl-lu'rnl),  a.  [L.  tellus,  -uris,  the  earth.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth.     [iJ.] 

Tel'lU-rate  (tel'Iu-rSt),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tellurate.  See 
Tblluridm.]     {Chem.)  A  salt  of  telluric  acid. 

Tei'iu-ret  (-rSt),  m.     (CAem.)  Atelluride.     [Obsoles.} 

Tel'lu-ret'ed,  a.  (Chem.)  Combined  or  impregnated 
with  tellurium ;  teUurized.  [Written  also  tellureited.} 
[Obsoles.J 

Tellursted  hydrogen  (Chem.),  hydrogen  telluride,  HoTe, 
a  gaseous  substance  analogous  to  hydrogen  sulpliide ;  — 
called  also  teliurhydric  acid. 

Tel'lur-hy'drlc  (tSI'lur-hl'drik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  designating,  hydrogen  telluride,  which  is 
regarded  as  an  acid,  especially  when  in  solution. 

Tel-lu'rl-an  (tel-lii'rl-an),  a.  [L.  tellus,  -uris,  the 
earth.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth.  De  Quincey. 

Tel-lu'rl-an,  n.  1.  A  dweller  on  the  earth.  De  Quincey. 

2.  An  instrument  for  showing  the  operation  of  tlie 
causes  which  produce  the  succession  of  day  and  night, 
and  the  changes  of  the  seasons.    [Written  also  tellurian.} 

Tel-lu'rlc  (-rtk),  a.  [L.  tellus,  -uris,  the  earth :  cf. 
F.  iellurique.J  X.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth;  pro- 
ceeding from  the  earth. 

Amid  these  hot,  telluric  flames.  Carlyle. 

2.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  tellurium  ;  derived 
from,  or  resembling,  tellurium  ;  specifically,  designating 
those  compounds  in  which  the  element  has  a  higlier  va- 
lence as  contrasted  with  tellurous  compounds;  as,  tellu- 
ric acid,  which  is  analogous  to  sulphuric  acid. 

Telluric  bismuth  (Min,),  tetradymite.  —  Telluric  silver 
(Min.),  hessite. 

TellU-rlde  (tSl'lfi-rld  or  -rid),  n.  (Chem.)  A  com- 
pound of  tellurium  with  a  more  positive  element  or  radi- 
cal ;  —  formerly  called  telluret. 

Tellu-rlsm  (-riz'm),ra.  An  hypothesis  of  animal  mag- 
netism propounded  by  Dr.  Kieser,  in  Germany,  in  which 
the  phenomena  are  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  a  telluric 
spirit  or  influence.     [iJ.]  iS.  Thompson. 

Tel'lu-rlte  (-rit),  re.  1.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  tellurous 
acid. 

2.  (Min.)  Oxide  of  tellurium.  It  occurs  sparingly  in 
tufts  of  wliite  or  yellowisli  crystals. 

Tel-lU'rl-um  (tSl-lii'rI-iim),  re.  [NL.,  from  L.  tellus, 
•uris,  the  earth.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  nonmetallic  element, 
analogous  to  sulphur  and  selenium,  occasionally  found 
native  as  a  substance  of  a  silver-white  metallic  luster, 
but  usually  combined  with  metals,  as  with  gold  and  silver 
in  the  mineral  sylvanite,  with  mercury  in  Coloradoite, 
etc.     Symbol  Te.     Atomic  weight  125.2. 

Graphic  tellurium.  (J/m.)  See  Stlvanite. —Tellurium 
glance  (Min. ),  nagyagite ;  —  called  also  black  tellurium. 

Tel'lu-rlze  (tel'lu-rlz),  v.  t.  (Chem.)  To  impregnate 
with,  or  to  subject  to  the  action  of,  tellurium  ;  —  chiefly 
used  adjectively  in  the  past  participle  ;  as,  teUurized  ores. 

Tel'lU-rous  (-riis),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
tellurium ;  derived  from,  or  containing,  tellurium  ;  spe- 
cifically, designating  those  compounds  in  which  the  ele- 
ment has  a  lower  valence  than  the  telluric  compounds ; 
as,  tellurous  acid,  which  is  analogous  to  sulphurous  acid. 

Tel'O-dy-nam'lO  (ta'S-dt-nSm'ik),  a.  [Gr.  rffKe  far 
-f-  B.  dynamic.']  Relating  to  a  system  for  transmitting 
power  to  a  distance  by  means  of  swiftly  moving  ropes  or 
cables  driving  grooved  pulleys  of  large  diameter. 

Tel'00-goo'  (-oo-gob'),  n.    See  Telcgu.    D.  0.  Allen. 

II  Te-lot'ro-cha   (te-13t'ro-ka),  re. ;  pi.  Teloteoch^ 
(-ke).  [NL.  SeeTELOTROCHAL.] 
(Zodl. )  An  annelid  larva  having 
telotrochal  bands  of  cilia. 

Te-lot'ro-chal  (kal),    ) 

Te-lot'ro-chous  (-kus),  |  "• 
[6r.  T6A605  complete  +  rpoxos 
wheel,  hoop.]  (Zodl.)  Having 
both  a  preoral  and  a  posterior 
band  of  cilia ;  —  applied  to  the 
larvse  of  certain  annelids. 

Tel'0-type  (tei'o-tip),  n. 

[Gr.  TYJKe  far  off  +  -type.]    An 

electric  telegraph  which  prints  the  messages  in  letters 

and  not  in  signs. 

Tel'pher  (tSl'f er),  re.  [Gr.  rijAe  far,  far  off  +  <^epeii/  to 
bear.]  (Elec. )  A  contrivance  for  the  conveyance  of  vehi- 
cles or  loads  by  means  of  electricity.     Fleeming  Jenkin. 

Telpher  line,  or  Telpher  road,  an  electric  conducting  line 
or  road  over  which  vehicles  for  carrying  loads  are  moved 
by  electric  engines  actuated  by  a  current  conveyed  by 
the  line. 

Tel'pher-age  (-Sj ;  48),  re.  The  conveyance  of  vehicles 
or  loads  by  means  of  electricity.  Fleeming  Jenkin. 

Tel'SOn  (-siin),  re. ;  pi.  Telsons  (-sunz).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Ts'Aarof  a  boundary,  limit.]  (Zodl.)  The  terminal  joint  or 
movable  piece  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen  of  Crustacea 
and  other  artipiilates.     See  Thoeacostraca. 

Tel'U-gu'  (tel'oo-goo'),  re.  1.  A  Dravidian  language 
spoken  in  the  nortliern  parts  of  the  Madras  presidency. 
In  extent  of  use  it  is  the  next  language  after  Hindustani 
(in  its  various  forms)  and  BengaU.    [Spelt  also  Teloogoo.'] 

2.  One  of  the  people  speaking  the  Telugu  language. 

Tel'U-gU',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Telugu  language, 
or  the  Telugus. 


Telotrooha  of  an  Annelid 
(Polydora). 
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Tem'er-a'ri-OllB  (t6m'er-a'rI-iSs),  a.  [L.  lemerarius. 
See  Temerity.]  Unreasonably  adventurous;  despising 
danger ;  rash  ;  headstrong ;  audacious  ;  reckless ;  heed- 
less.— Tem'er-a'rl-ous-ly,  adv. 

I  spake  against  temerarious  judgment.         Latimer. 

Tem'er-a'tion  (-er-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  temerare  to  defile.] 
Temerity.     [OJj.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Te-mer'1-ty  (te-mgr'T-ty),  re.  [L.  temeritas,  from  te- 
mere  by  chance,  rashly ;  perhaps  akm  to  Slsr.  tamos 
darkness :  cf.  F.  temerite.']  Unreasonable  contempt  of 
danger  ;  extreme  veuturesomeness ;  rashness ;  as,  the 
temerity  of  a  commander  in  war. 

Syn.  —  Rashness ;  precipitancy;  heedlessness;  veu- 
turesomeness. —  Temerity,  Rashness.  These  words  are 
closely  aUied  in  sense,  but  have  a  slight  ditterence  in  their 
use  and  application.  Tementij  is  Latin,  and  rashness  is 
Anglo-Saxon.  As  in  many  such  cases,  the  Latin  term  is 
more  select  and  dignified  ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  more  familiar 
and  energetic.  We  show  temerity  in  hasty  decisions,  and 
the  conduct  to  whicli  they  lead.  We  sliow  rashness  in 
particular  actions,  as  dictated  by  sudden  impulse.  It  is 
an  exhibition  of  temerity  to  approach  the  verge  of  a  preci- 
pice ;  it  is  an  act  of  lashness  to  jump  into  a  river  with- 
out being  able  to  swim.  Temerity,  then,  is  an  unreason- 
able contempt  jf  danger  ;  rashness  is  a  rushing  into 
danger  from  thoughtlessness  or  excited  feeling. 

It  is  notorious  ttmerity  to  pass  sentence  upon  grounds  unca- 
pable  of  evidence.  Harrow. 

Her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  plucked,  she  eat.    Milton. 

Tem'er-OUS  (tSm'6r-iis),  a.    Temerarious.     [06i.] 

Tem-pe'an  (tgm-pe'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tempe, 
a  valley  in  Thessaly,  celebrated  by  Greek  poets  on  ac- 
count of  its  beautiftd  scenery ;  resembling  Tempe ; 
hence,  beautiful ;  delightful ;  charming. 

Tem'per  (tSm'per),  v.  t.  [imp.  &jp.  p.  Tempered 
(-perd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tempering.]  [AS.  temprian  or 
OF.  temprer,  F.  temperer,  and  (in  sense  3)  tremper,  L. 
temperare,  akin  to  tempus  time.  Cf.  Temporal,  Dis- 
temper, Tamper.]  1.  To  mingle  in  due  proportion ;  to 
prepare  by  combining ;  to  modify,  as  by  adding  some 
new  element ;  to  qualify,  as  by  an  ingredient ;  hence,  to 
soften ;  to  mollify ;  to  assuage ;  to  soothe  ;  to  calm. 

Puritan  austerity  was  bo  tempered  by  Dutch  indifference, 
that  mercy  itself  could  not  have  dictated  a  milder  system. 

Bancroft. 
Woman  I  lovely  woman  !  nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man  :  we  had  been  brutes  without  you.    Otway. 

But  thy  iire 
Shall  be  more  tempered,  and  thy  hope  far  higher.       Byron. 

She  [the  Goddess  of  Justice]  threw  darkness  and  clouds  about 
her,  that  tempered  the  light  into  a  thousand  beautiful  shades 
and  colors.  Addison. 

2.  To  fit  together ;  to  adjust ;  to  accommodate. 

Thy  sustenance  .  .  .  serving  to  the  appetite  of  the  eater,  fem- 
pered  tself  to  every  man's  likmg.  Wisdom  xvi.  21. 

3.  (Metal.)  To  bring  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness; 
as,  to  temper  iron  or  steel. 

The  tempered  metals  clash,  and  yield  a  silver  sound.    Dryden. 

4.  To  govern ;  to  manage.     [A  Latinism  &  OJi.] 

With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  governeth. 

And  furies  rules,  and  Xartare  temperetti.  Spenser. 

B.  To  moisten  to  a  proper  consistency  and  stir  thor- 
oughly, as  clay  for  making  brick,  loam  for  molding,  etc. 

6.  (Mus.)  To  adjust,  as  the  mathematical  scale  to  the 
actual  scale,  or  to  that  in  actual  use. 

Syn.  —  To  soften  ;  mollify ;  assuage ;  soothe ;  calm. 

Tem'per,  re.  1.  The  state  of  any  compound  substance 
which  results  from  the  mixture  of  various  ingredients ; 
due  mixture  of  different  qualities ;  just  combination  ; 
as,  the  temper  of  mortar. 

2.  Constitution  of  body ;  temperament ;  in  old  writers, 
the  mixture  or  relative  proportion  of  the  four  humors, 
blood,  choler,  phlegm,  and  melancholy. 

The  exquisiteness  of  his  [Christ's]  bodily  temper  increased  the 
exquisiteness  of  his  torment.  Fuller. 

3.  Disposition  of  mind ;  the  constitution  of  the  mind, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  passions  and  affections ; 
as,  a  calm  temper  ;  a  hasty  temper  ;  a  fretful  temper. 

Remember  with  what  mild 
And  gracious  temper  he  both  heard  and  judged.    Milton. 
The  consequents  of  a  certain  ethical  temper.    J.  H.  Newman. 

4.  Calmness  of  mind ;  moderation ;  equanimity  ;  com- 
posure ;  as,  to  keep  one's  temper. 

To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise.  Pope. 

Restore  yourselves  to  your  tempers,  fathers.    B.  Jonson. 

5.  Heat  of  mind  or  passion ;  irritation ;  proneness  to 
anger;  —  in  a  reproachful  sense.     IColloq.'] 

6.  The  state  of  a  metal  or  other  substance,  especially 
as  to  its  hardness,  produced  by  some  process  of  heating 
or  cooling ;  as,  the  temper  of  iron  or  steel. 

7.  Middle  state  or  course  ;  mean  ;  medium,     [i?.] 
The  perfect  lawgiver  is  a  JTist  temper  between  the  mere  man 

of  theory,  who  can  see  nothing  but  general  principles,  and  the 
mere  man  of  business,  who  can  see  nothing  but  particular  cir- 
cumstances. Macaulay. 

8.  (Sugar  Works)  Milk  of  lime,  or  other  substance, 
employed  in  the  process  formerly  used  to  clarify  sugar. 

Temper  screw,  in  deep  well  boring,  an  adjusting  screw 
connecting  the  working  beam  with  the  rope  carrying  the 
tools,  for  lowering  the  tools  as  the  drilling  progresses. 

Syn.  —  Disposition  ;  temperament ;  frame  ;  humor ; 
mood.    See  Disposition. 

Tem'per,  v.  i.  1.  To  accord ;  to  agree ;  to  act  and 
think  in  conformity.     [06*.]  Shak, 

2.  To  have  or  get  a  proper  or  desired  state  or  quality ; 
to  grow  soft  and  pliable. 

I  have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my 
thumb,  and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him.  Shak. 

II  Tem'pe-ra  (tam'pa-ra),  re.  [It.]  (Paint.)  A  mode 
or  process  of  painting ;  distemper. 

^WT  The  term  is  applied  especially  to  early  Italian 
painting,  common  vehicles  of  which  were  yolk  of  egg, 
yolk  and  white  of  egg  mixed  together,  the  white  juice  of 
the  fig  tree,  and  the  like. 
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Tem'per-a-ble  (tSm'per-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  o(  behig      ■ 

tempered.  H 

The  Jusible,  hard,  and  temperahle  texture  of  metals.  Emerson, 
Tem'per-a-ment  (-m«nt),  re.  [L.  temperamentum  a 
mixing  in  due  proportion,  proper  measure,  temperament ; 
cf.  F.  temperament.  See  Temper,  v.  <.]  1.  Internal 
constitution  ;  state  with  respect  to  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  different  qualities,  or  constituent  parts. 

The  common  law  .  .  .  has  reduced  the  kingdom  to  its  just 
state  and  temperament.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Due  mixture  of  qualities;  a  condition  brought 
about  by  mutual  compromises  or  concessions.     \Obs.'\ 

However,  I  forejudge  not  any  probable  expedient,  any  (cm- 
perament  that  can  be  iound  in  things  of  this  nature,  so  disputa. 
Die  on  either  side.  Milton. 

3.  The  act  of  tempering  or  modifying ;  adjustment, 
as  of  clashing  rules,  interests,  passions,  or  the  like ;  also, 
the  means  by  which  such  adjustment  is  effected. 
Wholesome  temperaments  of  the  rashness  of  popular  assembtiea, 

Sir  J.  Mackiutos/l, 

4.  Condition  with  regard  to  heat  or  cold ;  tempera- 
ture.    lObs.1 

Bodies  are  denominated  *'  hot "  and  '*  cold  "  in  proportion  to 
the  present  temperament  of  that  part  of  our  body  to  which  they 
are  applied.  Locke. 

5.  (3Ius.)  A  system  of  compromises  in  the  tuning  of 
organs,  pianofortes,  and  the  like,  whereby  the  tones  gen- 
erated with  the  vibrations  of  a  ground  tone  are  mutually 
modified  and  in  part  canceled,  until  their  number  is  re- 
duced to  the  actual  practicable  scale  of  twelve  tones  to 
the  octave.  This  scale,  although  in  so  far  artificial,  is 
yet  closely  suggestive  of  its  origin  in  nature,  and  this 
system  of  tuning,  although  not  mathematically  true, 
yet  satisfies  the  ear,  while  it  has  the  convenience  that 
tlie  Siime  twelve  fixed  tones  answer  for  every  key  or 
scale,  C  ^  becoming  identical  with  t>}j,  and  so  on. 

6.  (Physiol.)  The  peculiar  physical  and  mental  char- 
acter of  an  individual,  in  olden  times  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  individual  variation  in  the  relations 
and  proportions  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  body, 
especially  of  the  fluids,  as  the  bile,  blood,  lymph,  etc. 
Hence  the  phrases,  bilious  or  choleric  temperament,  san- 
guine temperament,  etc.,  implying  a  predominance  of 
one  of  these  fluids  and  a  corresponding  influence  on  the 
temperament. 

Equal  temperament  (Mus.),  that  in  which  the  variations 
from  mathematically  true  pitch  are  distributed  among 
all  the  keys  alike.  —  Unequal  temperament  (Mus.),  that  in 
whicli  the  variations  are  thrown  into  the  keys  least  used, 

Tem'per-a-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  temperament ;  constitutional.     [jR.]    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tem'^er-ance  (tSm'per-ans),  re.  [L.  temperantia :  cf. 
F.  temperance.  See  Temper,  v.  /.]  1.  Habitual  modera- 
tion in  regard  to  the  indulgence  of  the  natural  appetites 
and  passions ;  restrained  or  moderate  indulgence  ;  mod- 
eration ;  as,  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking ;  temper- 
ance in  the  indulgence  of  joy  or  mirth  ;  specifically,  mod- 
eration, and  sometimes  abstinence,  in  respect  to  using 
intoxicating  liquors. 

2.  Moderation  of  passion ;  patience ;  calmness ;  sedate- 
ness.     [i?.]     "  A  gentleman  of  all  temperance. "      Shak. 

He  calmed  his  wrath  with  goodly  temperance.    Spenser. 

3.  State  with  regard  to  heat  or  cold;  temperature. 
[Ofo.]     "  Tender  and  delicate  ^emperarece. "  Shak, 

Temperance  society,  an  association  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  or  stopping  the  use  of  alcoholic 
liquors  as  a  beverage. 
Tem'per-an-cy  (-aa-sf),  n.  Temperance.  [06s.] 
Tem'per-ate  (-at),  a.  [L.  iemperatus,  p.  p.  of  tem- 
perare. See  Temper,  v.  t."]  1.  Moderate ;  not  excess- 
ive ;  as,  temperate  heat ;  a  temperate  climate. 

2.  Not  marked  with  passion ;  not  violent ;  cool ;  calm ; 
as,  temperate  language. 

She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom.         Shak. 
That  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there  springs 
Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  kings.        Tennyson. 

3.  Moderate  in  the  indulgence  of  the  natural  appe- 
tites or  passions  ;  as,  temperate  in  eating  and  drinking. 

Be  sober  and  temperate,  and  you  will  be  healthy.  Franklin. 

4.  Proceeding  from  temperance,     [i?.] 

The  temperate  sleeps,  and  spirits  light  as  air.       Pope. 

Temperate  zone  (Geog.),  that  part  of  the  earth  which 
lies  between  either  tropic  and  the  corresponding  polar 
circle ;  —  so  called  because  the  heat  is  less  than  in  the 
torrid  zone,  and  the  cold  less  than  in  the  frigid  zones. 

Syn.  —  Abstemious ;  sober ;  calm ;  cool ;  sedate. 

Tem'per-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  render  temperate ;  to  mod- 
erate ;  to  soften ;  to  temper.     [Obs.'] 

It  inflames  temperance,  and  temperates  wrath.  Marston. 

Tem'per-ate-ly  (-at-lj^),  adv.  In  a  temperate  manner. 

Tem'per-ate-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
temperate  ;  moderateness ;  temperance. 

Tem'per-a-tlve  (-a-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  L.  iemperalivut 
soothing.]     Having  power  to  temper,    [i?.]    T.  Granger. 

Tem'per-a-ture  (-tiir ;  135),  re.  [F.  temperature,  L. 
temperatura  due  measure,  proportion,  temper,  tempera- 
ment.]    1.  Constitution ;  state ;  degree  of  any  quality. 

The  best  composition  and  (empera/wre  is,  to  have  openness  in 
fame  and  opinion,  secrecy  in  habit,  dissimulation  in  seasonable 
use,  and  a  power  to  feign,  if  there  be  no  remedy.  Bacon. 

Memory  depends  upon  the  consistence  and  the  temperature  of 
the  brain.  L  Watts. 

2.  Freedom  from  passion ;  moderation.    \_Obs.'} 

In  that  proud  port,  which  her  so  goodly  graceth. 

Most  goodly  temperature  you  may  descry.  Spenser. 

3.  (Physics)  Condition  with  respect  to  heat  or  cold, 
especially  as  indicated  by  the  sensation  produced,  or  by 
the  thermometer  or  pyrometer ;  degree  of  heat  or  cold : 
as,  the  temperature  of  the  air  ;  high  temperature  ;  low 
temperature  ;  temperature  of  freezing  or  of  boiling. 

4.  Mixture  ;  compound.     {Obs.] 

Made  a  temperature  of  braes  and  iron  together.   Holland. 
Absolute  temperature.    (Physics)  See  under  Absolute. 
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—  Animal  temperature  (Physiol.),  the  nearly  constant  teni' 
perature  maintained  in  the  bodies  of  warm-blooded  (fio- 
moiqtfiermal)  animals  during  life.  The  ultimate  source 
of  the  heat  is  to  be  found  in  the  potential  energy  of 
the  food  and  the  oxygen  which  is  absorbed  from  the  air 
during  respiration.  See  Homoiotheemal.  —  Tt^mpera- 
ture  sense  (Physiol.),  the  faculty  of  perceiving  cold  and 
warmth,  and  so  of  perceiving  differences  of  temperature 
in  external  objects.    H.  N.  Martin. 

Tem'pered  (tSm'perd),  a.  Brought  to  a  proper 
temper ;  as,  tempered  steel ;  having  (such)  a  temper ;  — 
chiefly  used  in  composition ;  as,  a  gooi-tempered  or  bad- 
tempered  man  ;  a  vieW-tempered  sword. 

T6m'per-er  (-per-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tem- 
pers ;  specifically,  a  machine  in  which  lime,  cement,  stone, 
etc.,  are  mixed  with  water. 

Tem'per-ing,  n.  (Sletal.)  The  process  of  giving  the 
requisite  degree  of  hardness  or  softness  to  a  substance, 
as  iron  and  steel ;  especially,  the  process  of  giving  to 
steel  the  degree  of  hardness  required  for  various  pur- 
poses, consisting  usually  in  first  plunging  the  article, 
when  heated  to  redness,  in  cold  water  or  other  liquid,  to 
give  an  excess  of  hardness,  and  then  reheating  it  grad- 
ually untU  the  hardness  is  reduced  or  drawn  down  to  the 
degree  required,  as  indicated  by  the  color  produced  on  a 
polished  portion,  or  by  the  burning  of  oil. 

Tempering  color,  the  shade  of  color  that  indicates  the 
degree  of  temper  in  tempermg  steel,  as  pale  straw  yel- 
low for  lancets,  razors,  and  tools  for  metal ;  dark  straw 
yellow  for  penknives,  screw  taps,  etc. ;  brown  yellow 
tor  axes,  chisels,  and  plane  irons ;  yellow  tinged  with 
purple  for  table  knives  and  shears ;  purple  for  swords 
and  watch  springs  ;  blue  for  springs  and  saws ;  and  very 
pale  blue  tinged  with  green,  too  soft  for  steel  instruments. 

Tem'pest  (tSm'pSst),  n.  [0¥.  tempeste,  F.  tempete, 
{assumed)  LL.  tempesta,  f r.  L.  tempeslas  a  portion  of  time, 
a  season,  weather,  storm,  akin  to  tempus  time.  See  Tem- 
poral of  time.]  1.  An  extensive  current  of  wind,  rush- 
ing with  great  velocity  and  violence,  and  commonly  at- 
tended with  rain,  hail,  or  snow  ;  a  furious  storm. 
[We]  caught  in  a  fiery  tempest,  shall  be  hurled, 
Each  on  his  rock  transfixed.  Milton, 

2  Fig.  :  Any  violent  tumult  or  commotion  ;  as,  a  po- 
litical tempest ;  a  tempest  of  war,  or  of  the  passions. 

3.  A  fashionable  assembly ;  a  drum.  See  the  Note 
under  Drum,  n.,i,    \_Archaic'\  Smollett. 

fp°"  Tempest  is  sometimes  used  in  the  formation  of 
explainmg  compounds ;  as,  tempest-\>e&ten,  tempest- 
loving,  tempest-tosseA,  /empesi-winged,  and  the  like. 
Syn.  —  Storm ;  agitation ;  perturbation.    See  Storm. 
Tem'pest,  v.  t.    [Cf.  OF.  tempester,  F.  (empeier  to 
rage.]    To  disturb  as  by  a  tempest.     lObs.'] 
Part  huge  of  bulk. 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean.  Milton. 

Tem'pest,  v.  i.    To  storm.     [Obs.J  B.  Jonson. 

Tem-pes'tlve  (tSm-p5s'tiv),  a,  [L.  iempestivus.~\  Sea- 
aonable;  timely;  a,s,  tempeslive  siioyiera.  \_Obs.~\  Hey- 
wood.  —  Tem-pes'tive-ly,  adv.    [06s.] 

Tem'pes-tiv'1-ty  (tSm'pSs-tiv'T-tj^),re.  [li.  tempesti- 
liitas.l  The  quality,  or  the  state,  of  being  tempestive  ; 
seasonableness.     [OJs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tem-pes'tu-ous  (t5m-pSs'ti5-iIs ;  135),^  a.  [L.  tem- 
pestuosus:  cf.  OF.  tempestueux,  F.  tempetueux.^  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  tempest ;  involving  or  resembling  a  tem- 
pest ;  turbulent ;  violent ;  stormy ;  as,  tempestuous  weath- 
er ;  a  tempestuous  night ;  a  tempestuous  debate.  —  Tem- 
pes'tu-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Tem-pes'tu-ous-ness,  n. 

They  saw  the  Hebrew  leader, 
"Waiting,  and  clutching  his  tempestuous  beard.    Longfellow. 

Tem'plar  (tSm'pler),  re.  [OE.  templere,  F.  templier, 
LL.  templarius.  See  Temple  a  church.]  1.  One  of  a 
religious  and  military  order  first  established  at  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  pilgrims  and  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher.  These 
Knights  Tem-plars,  or  Knights  of  the  Temple,  were  so 
named  because  they  occupied  an  apartment  of  the  pal- 
ace of  Baldwin  II.  in  Jerusalem,  near  the  Temple. 

^W^  The  order  was  at  first  limited  in  numbers,  and  its 
members  were  bound  by  vows  of  chastity  and  poverty. 
After  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Saracens,  the 
Templars  spread  over  Europe,  and,  by  reason  of  their 
reputation  for  valor  and  piety,  they  were  enriched  by 
numerous  donations  of  money  and  lands.  The  extrava^ 
eances  and  vices  of  the  later  Templars,  however,  finally 
Jed  to  the  suppression  of  the  order  by  the  Council  of 
Vienne  in  1312. 

2.  A  student  of  law,  so  called  from  having  apartments 
in  the  Temple  at  London,  the  original  buildings  having 
belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars.  See  Inner  Temple, 
and  Middle  Temple,  under  Temple.     [E^ig.'] 

3.  One  belonging  to  a  certain  order  or  degree  among 
the  Freemasons,  called  Knights  Templars.  Also,  one  of 
an  order  among  temperance  men,  styled  Good  Templars. 

Tem'plar,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  temple.     [^.] 

Solitary,  family,  and  templar  devotion.      Coleridge. 

Tem'plate  (-plat),  re.    Same  as  Templet. 

Tem'ple  (tgm'p'l),  n.  [Of.  Templet.]  (Weaving) 
A  contrivance  used  in  a  loom  for  keeping  the  web 
stretched  transversely. 

Tem'ple,  re.  [OF.  temple,  F.  tempe,  from  L.  tempora, 
tempus;  perhaps  originally,  the  right  place,  the  fatal 
spot,  supposed  to  be  the  same  word  as  tempus,  lemporis, 
the  fitting  or  appointed  time.  See  Temporal  of  time, 
and  cf.  Tempo,  Tense,  re.]  1.  (Anal.)  The  space,  on 
either  side  of  the  head,  back  of  the  eye  and  forehead, 
above  the  zygomatic  arch  and  in  front  of  the  ear. 

2.  One  of  the  side  bars  of  a  pair  of  spectacles,  jointed 
to  the  bows,  and  passing  one  on  either  side  of  the  head 
to  hold  the  spectacles  in  place. 

Tem'ple,  n,  [AS.  tempel,  from  L.  iemplum,  a  space 
marked  out,  sanctuary,  temple ;  cf.  Gr.  xe/tei/os  a  piece 
of  land  marked  off,  land  dedicated  to  a  god  :  of.  F.  tem- 
ple, from  the  Latin.    Of.  Contemplate.]     1.  A  place  or 


edifice  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  some  deity ;  as,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens,  or  of  Juggernaut  in  India. 
"  The  temple  of  mighty  Mars."  Chaucer. 


Doric  Temple  ut  Segesta  (near  the  modern  Alcamo)  in  Sicily. 

2.  (Jewish  Antiq.)  The  edifice  erected  at  Jerusalem 
for  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

Jesus  walked  in  the  temple  in  Solomon's  porch.      John  x.  23. 

3.  Hence,  among  Christians,  an  edifice  erected  as  a 
place  of  public  worship  ;  a  church. 

Can  he  whose  life  is  a  perpetual  insult  to  the  authority  of 
God  enter  with  any  pleasure  a  temple  consecrated  to  devotion 
and  sanctified  by  prayer  ?  Buckminster. 

4.  Fig. :  Any  place  in  which  the  divine  presence  spe- 
cially resides.     "The  temple  of  his  body."     John  ii.  21. 

Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  temple  of  God,  and  that  the 

spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?  1  Cor.  iii.  16. 

The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.  Bryant. 

Inner  Temple,  and  Middle  Temple,  two  buildings,  or 
ranges  of  buildings,  occupied  by  two  inns  of  court  in 
London,  on  the  site  of  a  monastic  establishment  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  called  the  Temple. 

Tem'ple  (tSm'p'l),  v.  t.  To  build  a  temple  for ;  to  ap- 
propriate a  temple  to ;  as,  to  temple  a  god.  [JJ.]  Feltham. 

Tem'pled  (-p'ld),  a.     Supplied  with  a  temple  or  tem- 
ples, or  with  churches ;  inclosed  in  a  temple. 
1  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills.  S.  F.  Smith. 

Tem'plet  (-plSt),  n.  [LL.  templatus  vaulted,  from  L. 
Iemplum  a  small  timber.]  [Spelt  also  template.']  1.  A 
gauge,  pattern,  or  mold,  commonly  a  thin  plate  or  board, 
used  as  a  guide  to  the  form  of  the  work  to  be  executed ; 
as,  a  mason's  or  a  wheelwright's  templet. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  short  piece  of  timber,  iron,  or  stone, 
placed  in  a  wall  under  a  girder  or  other  beam,  to  dis- 
tribute the  weight  or  pressure. 

II  Tem'po  (-p6),  n.  [It.,  fr.  L.  tempus.  See  Tense,  re.] 
(Mus. )  The  rate  or  degree  of  movement  in  time. 

II A  tempo  ginsto  (joos'to)  [It.],  in  exact  time;  — some- 
times, directing  a  return  to  strict  time  after  a  tempo 
rubato.  —  Tempo  rubato.    See  under  Rubato. 

Tem'pO-ral  (t6m'p6-r<zl),  a.  [L.  temporalis,  fr.  tem- 
pora the  temples :  cf .  F.  temporal.  See  Temple  a  part 
of  the  head.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  temple  or 
temples  ;  as,  the  temporal  bone  ;  a  temporal  artery. 

Temporal  bone,  a  very  complex  bone  situated  in  the 
side  of  the  skull  of  most  mammals  and  containing  the  or- 
gan of  hearing.  It  consists  of  an  expanded  squamosal 
portion  above  the  ear,  corresponding  to  the  squamosal 
and  zygoma  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  and  a  thickened 
basal  petrosal  and  mastoid  portion,  corresponding  to  the 
periotic  and  tympanic  bones  of  the  lower  vertebrates.  | 

Tem'po-ral  (t5m'p6-ral),  a.  [L.  temporalis,  fr.  tem- 
pus, temporis,  time,  portion  of  time,  the  fitting  or  ap- 
pointed time  :  cf.  F.  temporel.  Cf.  Contemporaneous, 
Extempore,  Temper,  v.  t..  Tempest,  Temple  a  part  of 
the  head,  'Tense,  re..  Thing.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
time,  that  is,  to  the  present  life,  or  this  world  ;  secular, 
as  distinguished  from  sacred  or  eternal. 

The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which 

are  not  seen  are  eternal.  2  Cor.  iv.  18. 

Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs  ?  Shak. 

2.  Civil  or  political,  as  distinguished  from  ecclesias- 
tical ;  as,  temporal  power ;  temporal  courts. 

Lords  temporal.  See  under  Lord,  re.  —  Temporal  angment. 
See  the  Note  under  Augment,  n. 

Syn. —Transient;  fleeting;  transitory. 

Tem'po-ral,  n.  Anything  temporal  or  secular ;  a 
temporality  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  plural.  Dryden. 

He  assigns  supremacy  to  the  pope  in  spirituals,  and  to  the 
emperor  in  temporals.  Lowell. 

Tem'po-ral'i-ty  (-rSlT-tj^),  re. ;  pi.  Temporalities 
(-tiz).  [L.  temporalitas,  in  LL.,  possessions  of  the 
church  :  cf.  F.  temporalite.']  1.  The  state  or  quality  of 
being  temporary ;  —  opposed  to  perpetuity. 

2.  The  laity  ;  temporalty.     \_Obs.'\  Sir  T.  More. 

3.  That  which  pertains  to  temporal  welfare  ;  material 
interests  ;  especially,  the  revenue  of  an  ecclesiastic  pro- 
ceeding from  lands,  tenements,  or  lay  fees,  tithes,  and 
the  like ;  —  chiefly  used  in  the  plural. 

Supreme  head,  .  .  .  under  God,  of  the  spirituality  and  tem- 
porality of  the  same  church.  Fuller. 

Tem'po-ral-ly  (tSm'po-ral-lJ),  adv.  In  a  temporal 
manner;  secularly.     [-B.]  South. 

Tem'po-ral-ness,  n.    Worldliness.     [iJ.]     Cotgrave. 

Tem'po-ral-ty  (-ty),  n.  [See  Temporality.]  1.  The 
laity  ;  secular  people.     [06s.]  Abp.  Abbot. 

2.  A  secular  possession  ;  a  temporality. 

Tem'pO-ra'ne-OUS  (-ra'ne-Qs),  a.  [L.  temporaneus 
happening  at  the  right  time,  fr.  tempus,  temporis,  time.] 
Temporary.     [06s.]  Hallyioell. 

Tem'po-ra-rl-ly  (tSm'po-rS-rT-lJ),  adv.  In  a  tempo- 
rary manner  ;  for  a  time. 

Tem'po-ra-rl-neSS,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
temporary  ;  —  opposed  to  perpetuity. 

Tem'po-ra-ry  (-rj?),  a.     [L.  temporarius,  fr.  tempus, 
temporis,  time  :  cf.  F.  temporaire.']     Lasting  for  a  time 
only  ;  existing  or  continuing  for  a  limited  time ;  not  per- 
manent ;  as,  the  patient  has  obtained  tempoi'ai'i/reVief. 
Temjiorari/  government  of  the  city.  Motley. 

Temporary  star.    (A.itron.)  See  under  Star. 


Tem'pO-rlBt  (tSm'po-rlst),  re.    A  temporizer.     [06*.] 

Why,  turn  a  temporist,  row  with  the  tide.      Marston. 
Tem'po-ri-za'tlon  (-rl-za'shiin),  re.     [Cf.  F.  tempsri- 
sation-l    The  act  of  temporizing.  Johusan. 

Tem'po-rlze  (tSm'p6-riz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tem- 
porized (-rizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Temporizing  (-ri'zTug).] 
IF.  temporiser. .  See  Temporal  of  time.]  1.  To  comply 
with  the  time  or  occasion ;  to  humor,  or  yield  to,  the 
current  of  opinion  or  circumstances ;  also,  to  trim,  an 
between  two  parties. 

They  might  their  grievance  inwardly  complaiB« 

But  outwardly  they  needs  must  temporize.  DanxA. 

2.  To  delay  ;  to  procrastinate.     {R.'\  Bacon. 

3.  To  comply  ;  to  agree.     [06s.]  Shak. 
Tem'po-ri'zer  (-ri'zer),  n.     One  who  temporizes ;  one 

who  yields  to  the  time,  or  complies  with  the  prevailing 
opinions,  fashions,  or  occasions ;  a  trimmer. 

A  sort  of  temporizers,  ready  to  embrace  and  maintain  all  that 
is,  or  shall  be,  proposed,  in  hope  of  preferment.  Burton. 

Tem'po-ri'zlng-ly  (-zTng-lJ?),  adv.  In  a  temporizing 
or  yielding  manner. 

Tem'po-ro-  (tSm'p6-r6-).  A  combining  form  used  in 
anatomy  to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the 
temple,  or  temporal  bone  ;  as,  iemporoi&c\s\. 

Tem'po-ro-au-rlc'U-lar  (-a-rtk'fi-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  both  the  temple  and  the  ear ;  as,  the 
temporo-auricular  nerve. 

Tem'po-ro-fa'clal  (-fa'shal),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  both  the  temple  and  the  face. 

Tem'po-ro-ma'lar  (-ma'ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  both  the  temple  and  the  region  of  the  malar 
bone  ;  as,  the  temporomalar  nerve. 

Tem'po-ro-max'11-la-ry  (-maks'Tl-la-rJ),  a.  (Anat.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  both  the  temple  or  the  temporal  bone 
and  the  maxilla. 

Temps  (tSmps  ;  F.  taN),  re.  [OF.  &  F.,  fr.  L.  tempus. 
See  ^mporal  of  time.]     Time.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Tempse  (tSmps),  re.    SeeTEMSE.    [Obs.orProv.Eng.^ 

Tempt  (terat ;  215),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tempted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tempting.]  [OE.  tempten,  tenten,  from  OF. 
tempter,  tenter,  F.  tenter,  fr.  L.  lentare,  temptare,  to  han- 
dle, feel,  attack,  to  try,  put  to  the  test,  urge,  freq.  from 
tendere,  tentum,  and  tensum,  to  stretch.  See  Thin,  and 
cf.  Attempt,  Tend,  Taunt,  Tent  a  pavilion.  Tent  to 
probe.]     1.  To  put  to  trial ;  to  prove  ;  to  test ;  to  try. 

God  did  tempt  Abraham.  Gen.  xxii.  1. 

Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God.    Deut.  vi.  16. 

2.  To  lead,  or  endeavor  to  lead,  into  evil ;  to  entice  to 
what  is  wiong ;  to  seduce. 

Every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own 
lust,  and  enticed.  James  i.  14. 

3.  To  endeavor  to  persuade ;  to  induce  ;  to  invite ;  to 
incite ;  to  provoke ;  to  instigate. 

Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair.     Dryden.. 
Nor  tempt  the  wrath  of  heaven's  avenging  Sire.       Pope. 

4.  To  endeavor  to  accomplish  or  reach ;  to  attempt. 

Ere  leave  be  given  to  temjit  the  nether  skies.     Dryden, 

Syn.  — To  entice  ;  allure;  attract;  decoy;  seduce. 

Tempt'a-bll'l-ty  (-a-bll'T-tj;?),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  temptable  ;  liability  to  temptation. 

Tempt'a-ble  (tSmt'a-b'l ;  215),  a.  Capable  of  being 
tempted ;  liable  to  be  tempted.  Cudworth. 

Temp-ta'tion  (temp-ta'shiin),  re.  [OF.  temptation, 
tenlation,  F.  tentation,  L.  tentatio.']  1.  The  act  of  tempt- 
ing, or  enticing  to  evil ;  seduction. 

When  the  devil  had  ended  all  the  temptation,  he  departed 
from  him  for  a  season.  Luke  iv.  13. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tempted,  or  enticed  to  evil. 

Lead  us  not  into  temptation.  Luke  xi.  4. 

3.  That  which  tempts  ;  an  inducement ;  an  allurement, 
especially  to  something  evil. 

Dare  to  be  great,  without  a  guilty  crown  ? 

View  it,  and  lay  the  bright  temptation  down.      Dryden. 

Temp-ta'tlon-less,  a.  Having  no  temptation  or  mo. 
tive  ;  as,  a,  tempta/ionless  sin.     [ij.]  Hamv^ondx 

Temp-ta'tlous  (-shiSs),  a.     Tempting.     [Prov.  Eng.\ 

Tempt'er  (tSmt'er ;  215),  re.     One  who  tempts  or  en- 
tices ;  especially,  Satan,  or  the  Devil,  regarded  as  the  great 
enticer  to  evil.     "Those  who  are  bent  to  do  wickedly 
will  never  want  tempters  to  urge  them  on."       Tilloison. 
So  glozed  the  Tempter,  and  his  proem  tuned.     Milton. 

Tempt'lng,  a.  Adapted  to  entice  or  allure ;  attract- 
ive ;  alluring ;  seductive  ;  enticing  ;  as,  templing  pleas- 
ures. —  Tempt'lng-ly,  adv.  —  Tempt'lng-ness,  re. 

Tempt'ress  (-rSs),  n.     A  woman  who  entices. 

She  was  my  temptress,  the  foul  provoker.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Temse  (tSms),  re.  [F.  ta7>iis,  or  D.  tetns,  teems,  Cf. 
Tamine.]  a  sieve.  [Written  also  terns,  and  letnpse.J 
[Prov.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 

Temse  bread,  Temsed  bread,  Temse  loaf,  bread  made  of 
flour  better  sifted  than  common  flour.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tem'U-lence  (tSm'u-lens),  )  re.     [L.  lemulenlia.']    In- 

Tem'U-len-cy  (-len-sj),  )  toxication  ;  inebriation ; 
drunkenness,     [i?.]     '^  Their  temulency."    Jer.  Taylor. 

Tem'u-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  temulentus.']  Intoxicated ; 
drunken.     [7v.] 

Tem'u-lent-lve  (-Tv),  a.  Somewhat  temulent ;  ad- 
dicted to  drink,     [i?.]  P.  Junius. 

Ten  (tiSu),  a.  [AS.  ten,  tihi,  tfn,  tene ;  akin  to  OFries. 
tiaji,  OS.  tehati,  D.  iieji,  G.  sehn,  OHG.  scliaji,  Icel.  tlu, 
Sw.  lio,  Dan.  ti,  Goth,  tailiun,  Lith.  descimt,  Russ.  desiate, 
W.  deg.  It.  &  Gael,  deich,  L.  decern,  Gr.  Sexa,  Skr.  rffl- 
(■nn.  V308.  Cf.  Dean,  Decade,  Decimal,  December, 
Eighteen,  Eighty,  Teens,  Tithe.]  One  more  than  nine  ; 
twice  five. 

With  twice  tru  sail  I  crossed  the  Thryginn  Sen.    Dryrlen. 

dC^^  Ten  is  often  used,  indeflnitely.forsei'eca^  many, 
and  other  like  words. 

'riuM'o  'a  «  proud  modesty  in  merit, 
Averse  from  bcpgiiig,  mid  resolved  to  pny 

gift  it  asks.  Dryden. 


Tfu  times  the  ^ 


use,   unite,   rfide,   iuX\,   tip,   fim ;    pity ;    fobd,   fo'bt ;    out,   oil ;     cbair ;    go ;    sing,   iijk ;    tben,   thin ;    bON ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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Ten  (tSu),  n.  1.  The  number  greater  by  one  than 
nine  ;  the  sum  of  five  and  five ;  ten  units  or  objects. 

I  will  not  destroy  it  for  ten's  sake.    Qen.  xviii.  32. 
2.  A  symbol  representing  ten  units,  as  10,  x,  or  X. 
Ten'a-bil'i-ty  (ten'sUbTl'T-tJ),  n.    The  quality  or  state 
of  being  tenable  ;  tenableness. 

Ten'a-ble  (ten'a-b'l),  a.  [F.  /enable,  fr.  tenir  to  hold, 
L.  tenere.  See  Thin,  and  cf.  Continue,  CoNimENT,  En- 
tertain, Maintain,  Tenant,  Tenet.]  Capable  of  being 
held,  maintained,  or  defended,  as  against  an  assailant 
or  objector,  or  against  attempts  to  take  or  possess ;  as, 
a  tenable  fortress ;  a  /enable  argument. 

If  you  have  hitherto  concealed  his  sight, 

Let  it  be  tellable  in  your  silence  still.  Shak. 

I  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  give  up  his  cause 
when  it  was  tenable.  Sir  W.  Seott. 

Ten'a-ble-ness,  n.    Same  as  Tenabllity. 

Ten'ace  (-as),  n.  [F.  tenace  tenacious,  demeurer  te- 
nace  to  hold  the  best  and  third  best  cards  and  take  both 
tricks,  the  adversary  having  to  lead.  See  Tenacious.] 
{WMst)  The  holding  by  the  fourth  hand  of  the  best 
and  third  best  cards  of  a  suit  led  ;  also,  sometimes,  the 
combination  of  best  with  third  best  card  of  a  suit  in  any 
hand. 

Te-na'cious  (te-na'shus),  a.  [L.  tenax,  -acis,  from  te- 
nere to  hold.  See  Tenable,  and  cf.  Tenace.]  1.  Hold- 
ing fast,  or  inclined  to  hold  fast ;  inclined  to  retain  what 
is  in  possession ;  as,  men  tenacious  of  their  just  rights. 

2.  Apt  to  retain ;  retentive ;  as,  a  tenacious  memory. 

3.  Having  parts  apt  to  adhere  to  each  other ;  cohe- 
sive ;  tough ;  as,  steel  is  a  tenacious  metal ;  tar  is  more 
tenacious  than  oil.  Sir  I,  Newton. 

4.  Apt  to  adhere  to  another  substance  ;  glutinous  ;  vis- 
cous ;  sticking ;  adhesive.  "  Female  feet,  too  weak  to 
struggle  with  tenacious  clay."  Cowper. 

5.  Niggardly  ;  closefisted  ;  miserly.  Ainsioorth. 

6.  Holding  stoutly  to  one's  opinion  or  purpose ;  obsti- 
nate ;  stubborn. 

—  Te-na'clous-ly,  adv.  —  Te-na'clous-ness,  n. 

Te-nac'1-ty  (te-nSs'i-ti^),  n.  [L.  tenacitas:  cf.  F.  te- 
nacite.  See  Tenacious.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  tenacious  ;  as,  tenacity,  or  retentiveness,  of  mem- 
ory ;  tenacity,  or  persistency,  of  purpose. 

2.  That  quality  of  bodies  which  keeps  them  from  part- 
ing without  considerable  force ;  cohesiveness ;  the  effect 
of  attraction  ;  —  as  distinguished  from  britileness,  fragil- 
ity, mobility,  etc. 

3.  That  quality  of  bodies  which  makes  them  adhere  to 
other  bodies ;  adhesiveness ;  viscosity.  Holland. 

4.  {Physics)  The  greatest  longitudinal  stress  a  sub- 
stance can  bear  without  tearing  asunder,  —  usually  ex- 
pressed with  reference  to  a  unit  area  of  the  cross  section 
of  the  substance,  as  the  number  of  pounds  per  square 
inch,  or  kilograms  per  square  centimeter,  necessary  to 
produce  rupture. 

II  Te-nac'u-lum  (te-nak'li-liim),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Tenacula 
(-la) ;  E.  Tenaculums 
(-lumz).  [L.,  a  holder, 
fr.  tenere  to  hold.  Cf. 
Tenaille.]  {Surg.)  An 
instrument    consisting  A  form  of  Tenaculum. 

of  a  fine,  sharp  hook 

attached  to  a  handle,  and  used  mainly  for  taking  up  ar- 
teries, and  the  like. 

Ten'a-cy  (ten'a-s^),  n.  [L.  tenacia  obstinacy.  See 
Tenacious.]    Tenaciousness ;  obstinacy.   \_Obs.']   Barrow. 

Te-naille'  (te-nal'),  n.  [F.,  a  pair  of  pincers  or  tongs, 
a  tenaille,  fr.  L.  tenaculum.  See  Tenaculum.]  {Fort.) 
An  outwork  in  the  main  ditch,  in  front  of  the  curtain, 
between  two  bastions.     See  Illust.  of  Ravelin. 

Te-nall'lon  (te-nal'yiin),  n.  [F.  See  Tenaille.] 
(Fort. )  A  work  constructed  on  each  side  of  the  ravelins, 
to  increase  their  streugth,  procure  additional  ground  be- 
yond the  ditch,  or  cover  the  shoulders  of  the  bastions. 

Ten'an-cy  (ten'an-sy),  n. ;  pi.  Tenancies  (-siz).  [Cf. 
OF.  tenance,  LL.  tenentia.  See  Tenant.]  (Law)  (a)  A 
holding,  or  a  mode  of  holding,  an  estate ;  tenure ;  the 
temporary  possession  of  what  belongs  to  another,  (b) 
(0.  Eng.  Law)  A  house  for  habitation,  or  place  to  live 
in,  held  of  another.    Blount.    Blackstone.     Wharton. 

Ten'ant  (-ant),  n.  [F.  tenant,  p.  pr.  of  tenir  to  hold. 
See  Tenable,  and  cf.  Lieutenant.]  1.  (Law)  One  who 
holds  or  possesses  lands,  or  other  real  estate,  by  any  kind 
of  right,  whether  in  fee  simple,  in  common,  in  severalty, 
for  life,  for  years,  or  at  will ;  also,  one  who  has  the  oc- 
cupation or  temporary  possession  of  lands  or  tenements 
the  title  of  which  is  in  another  ;  —  correlative  to  land- 
lord.   See  Citation  from  Blackstone,  under  Tenement,  2. 

Blount.     Wharton. 

2.  One  who  has  possession  of  any  place  ;  a  dweller  ;  an 

occupant.     "  Sweet  tenants  of  this  grove."  Cowper. 

The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade,  Cowley. 

The  sister  tenants  of  the  middle  deep.  Byron. 

Tenant  In  capite  [L.  in  in  +  capite,  abl.  of  caput  head, 
chief],  or  Tenant  in  cMof,  by  the  laws  of  England,  one 
who  holds  immediately  of  the  king.  According  to  the 
feudal  system,  all  lands  in  England  are  considered  as 
held  immediately  or  mediately  of  the  king,  who  is  styled 
lord  paramount.  Such  tenants,  however,  ate  considered 
as  having  the  fee  of  the  lands  and  permanent  possession. 
Blackstone.  —  Tenant  in  common.    See  under  Common. 

Ten'ant,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tenanted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
ro.  Tenanting.]    To  hold,  occupy,  or  possess  as  a  tenant. 

Sir  Roger's  estate  is  tenanted  by  persons  who  have  served  him 
or  his  ancestors.  Addison. 

Ten'ant-a-ble  (-4-b'l),  a.  Fit  to  be  rented  ;  in  a  con- 
dition suitable  for  a  tenant.  —  Ten'ant-a-ble-ness,  n. 

Ten'ant-less,  a.  Having  no  tenants ;  unoccupied ; 
as,  a  tenantless  mansion.  Shak. 

Ten'ant-ry  (-ry),  «.  1.  The  body  of  tenants ;  as,  the 
tenantry  of  a  manor  or  a  kingdom. 

2.  Tenancy.     [06i.]  Ridley. 

Ten'ant  saw  (s,?/).     See  Tenon  saw,  under  Tenon. 


Tench 


Tench  (tSnch),  re.  [OF.  tenche,  F.  tanche,  L.  tinca.'X 
(Zool.)  A  Euro- 
pean fresh-water 
lish  (Tinea  tin- 
ea, or  T.  vulga- 
ris) allied  to  the 
carp.  It  is  noted 
for  its  tenacity' 
of  life. 

Tend  (tend), 
V.  t.  [See  Ten- 
dee  to  offer.] 
(O.  Eng.  Law) 
To  make  a  tender  of;  to  offer  or  tender.     \_Obs.'] 

Tend,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tended  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Tending.]  [Aphetic  form  of  attend.  See  Attend,  Tend 
to   move,  and   cf.  Tender  one  that  tends  or  attends.] 

1.  To  accompany  as  an  assistant  or  protector  ;  to  care 
for  the  wants  of ;  to  look  after  ;  to  watch  ;  to  guard  ; 
as,  shepherds  tend  their  flocks.  Shak. 

And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthly  charge.  Milton. 

There  's  not  a  sparrow  or  a  wren, 
There  's  not  a  blade  of  autumn  grain, 
AVhich  tlie  four  seasons  do  not  tend 
And  tides  of  life  and  increase  lend.  Emerson. 

2.  To  be  attentive  to ;  to  note  carefully  ;  to  attend  to. 

Bein^  to  descend 
A  ladder  much  in  lieight,  I  did  not  tend 
My  way  well  down.  Chapman. 

To  tend  a  vessel  (jVouL),  to  manage  an  .anchored  vessel 
when  the  tide  turns,  so  that  in  swinging  she  shall  not  en- 
tangle the  cable. 

Tend,  v.  i.  1.  To  wait,  as  attendants  or  servants ;  to 
serve  ;  to  attend  ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

"Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous  knights 
That  tend  upon  my  father  ?  Shak. 

2.  [F.  attendre.^  To  await ;  to  expect.  [OJs.]  Shak. 
Tend,  v.  i.  [F.  tendre,  L.  tendere,  tensum  and  ten- 
turn,  to  stretch,  extend,  direct  one's  course,  tend  ;  akin 
to  G-r.  Tsivew  to  stretch,  Skr.  tan.  See  Thik,  and  cf. 
Tend  to  attend.  Contend,  Intense,  Ostensible,  Por- 
tent, Tempt,  Tender  to  offer.  Tense,  a.]  1.  To  move 
in  a  certain  direction ;  —  usually  with  to  or  towards. 

Two  gentlemen  tending  towards  that  sight.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Thus  will  this  latter,  as  the  former  world, 

Still  tend  from  bad  to  worse.  Milton. 

The  clouds  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend.       Byron. 

2.  To  be  directed,  as  to  any  end,  object,  or  purpose  ; 

to  aim ;  to  have  or  give  a  leaning ;  to  exert  activity  or 

influence  ;  to  serve  as  a  means  ;  to  contribute ;  as,  our 

petitions,  if  granted,  might  tend  to  our  destruction. 

The  thoughts  of  the  diligent  tend  only  to  plenteousness  ;  but 
of  every  one  that  is  hasty  only  to  want.  l^rov.  xxi.  5. 

The  laws  of  our  religion  tend  to  the  universal  happiness  of 
mankind.  nUotson. 

Tend'ance  (tSnd'ans),  n.  [See  Tend  to  attend,  and 
cf.  Attendance.]  1.  The  act  of  attending  or  waiting ; 
attendance.     [Archaic^  Spenser. 

The  breath 
Of  her  sweet  tendance  hovering  over  him.    Tennyson. 
2.  Persons  in  attendance  ;  attendants.     [Obs-I    Shak. 
Tend'ence  (-ens),  n.    Tendency.     [Obs.^ 
Tend'en-cy  {-en-sf),  n. ;  pi.  Tendencies  (-siz).     [L. 
tendens,  -entis,  p.  pr.  of  tendere :  cf.  F.  tendance.    See 
Tend  to  move.]    Direction  or  course  toward  any  place, 
object,  effect,  or  result ;  drift ;  causal  or  efficient  influ- 
ence to  bring  about  an  effect  or  result. 

Writings  of  this  kind,  if  conducted  with  candor,  have  a  more 
particular  tendency  to  the  good  of  their  country.  Addison. 

In  every  experimental  science,  there  is  a  tendency  tovj^rd  per- 
fection. Macaulay. 
Syn.  —  Disposition ;   inclination ;  proneness ;   drift ; 
scope ;  aim. 

Tend'er  (-er),  n.  [From  Tend  to  attend.  Cf.  At- 
tendee.] 1.  One  who  tends;  one  who  takes  care  of 
any  person  or  thing ;  a  nurse. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  vessel  employed  to  attend  other  vessels, 
to  supply  them  with  provisions  and  other  stores,  to  con- 
vey intelhgence,  or  the  like. 

3.  A  car  attached  to  a  locomotive,  for  carrying  a  sup- 
ply of  fuel  and  water. 

Ten'der  (ten'der),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tendered 
(-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tendering.]  [F.  tendre  to 
stretch,  stretch  out,  reach,  L.  tendere.  See  Tend  to 
move.]  X.  (Law)  To  offer  in  payment  or  satisfaction  of 
a  demand,  in  order  to  save  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  ;  as,  to 
tender  the  amount  of  rent  or  debt. 

2.  To  offer  in  words  ;  to  present  for  acceptance. 

You  see  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds, . . .  tender  down 

Their  services  to  Lord  Timon.  Shak. 

Ten'der,*n.  1.  (Law)  An  offer,  either  of  money  to 
pay  a  debt,  or  of  service  to  be  performed,  in  order  to 
save  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  which  would  be  incurred 
by  nonpayment  or  nonperformance ;  as,  the  tender  of 
rent  due,  or  of  the  amount  of  a  note,  with  interest. 

5^=  To  constitute  a  legal  tender,  such  money  must 
be  offered  as  the  law  prescribes.  So  also  the  tender  must 
be  at  the  time  and  place  where  the  rent  or  debt  ought  to 
be  paid,  and  it  must  be  to  the  full  amount  due. 

2.  Any  offer  or  proposal  made  for  acceptance ;  as,  a 
tender  of  a  loan,  of  service,  or  of  friendship ;  a  tender  of 
a  bid  for  a  contract. 

A  free,  unlimited  tender  of  the  gospel.  South. 

3.  The  thing  offered;  especially,  money  offered  in 
payment  of  an  obligation.  Shak. 

Legal  tender.  See  under  Legal.  —  Tender  of  issue  (Zaw), 
a  form  of  words  in  a  pleading,  by  which  a  party  offers 
to  refer  the  question  raised  upon  it  to  the  appropriate 
mode  of  decision.  Burnll. 

Ten'der,  a.  [Compar.  Tenderer  (-er) ;  superl.  Ten- 
DEREST.]  [F.  tendre,  L.  tener  ;  probably  akin  to  tenuis 
thin.  See  Thin.]  1.  Easily  impressed,  broken,  bruised, 
or  injured ;  not  firm  or  hard ;  delicate ;  as,  tender 
plants ;  tender  flesh  ;  tender  fruit. 


2.  Sensible  to  impression  and  pain ;  easily  pained. 
Our  bodies  are  not  naturally  more  tender  than  our  faces. 

V  Estrange, 

3.  Physically  weak ;  not  hardy  or  able  to  endure 
hardship ;  immature ;  effeminate. 

The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among  you.  Deut.  xxviii.  66. 

4.  Susceptible  of  the  softer  passions,  as  love,  compas- 
sion, kindness ;  compassionate  ;  pitiful ;  anxious  for 
another's  good ;  easily  excited  to  pity,  forgiveness,  or 
favor ;  sympathetic. 

The  Lord  is  very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy.    James  v.  11. 
I  am  choleric  by  my  nature,  and  tender  by  my  temper.    Fuller, 
6.  Exciting  kind  concern  ;  dear ;  precious. 
I  love  Valcntin£, 
Whose  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul  J  Shak. 

6.  Careful  to  save  inviolate,  or  not  to  injure ;  —  with 
of.    "  Tewder  of  property. "  Burke. 

■The  civil  authority  should  be  tender  of  the  honor  of  God  and 
religion.  Tillotson. 

7-  Unwilling  to  cause  pain  ;  gentle ;  mild. 

You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies, 

Wilt  never  do  him  good.  Shak. 

8.  Adapted  to  excite  feeling  or  sympathy ;  expressive 
of  the  softer  passions ;  pathetic  ;  as,  tender  expressions ; 
tender  expostulations  ;  a  tender  strain. 

9.  Apt  to  give  pain ;  causing  grief  or  pain  ;  delicate ; 
as,  a  tender  subject.  "Things  that  are  tender  and  un- 
pleasing."  Bacon, 

10.  (JVaut.)  Heeling  over  too  easily  when  under  sail ; 

—  said  of  a  vessel. 

fp"  Tender  is  sometimes  used  in  the  formation  of 
explaining  compounds;  as,  tender -footed,  tender- 
looking,  tender-u\iaded,  lender-mouthed,  and  the  like. 

Syn.  —  Delicate  ;  eft'eminate  ;  soft;  sensitive  ;  compas- 
sionate ;  kind  ;  humane  ;  merciful ;  pitiful. 

Ten'der  (tgn'der),  n  [Cf.  F.  tendre.^  Regard ;  care  ; 
kind  concern.     [Obs.l  Shak. 

Ten'der,   v.   t.      To  have  a  care   of ;    to  be  tender 

toward  ;  hence,  to  regard  ;  to  esteem ;  to  value.     [Obs.'] 

For  first,  next  after  life,  he  tendered  her  good.    Spenser. 

Tender  yourself  more  dearly.  Shak. 

To  see  a  prince  in  want  would  move  a  misei-'s  charity.  Our 
western  princes  tendered  his  case,  which  they  counted  might  be 
their  own.  Fuller. 

Ten'der-fOOt'  (-foot'),  re.  A  delicate  person ;  one  not 
inured  to  the  hardship  and  rudeness  of  pioneer  life. 
[Slang,  Western  U.  S.) 

Ten'der-heart'ed  f-hart'ed),  a.  Having  great  sensi- 
bility ;  susceptible  of  impressions  or  influence  ;  affection- 
ate ;  pitying ;  sensitive.  —  Ten'der-heart'ed-ly,  adv. 

—  Ten'der-heart'ed-ness,  re. 

Rehoboam  was  young  and  tender-hearted,  and   could   not 

withstand  them.  2  Chron.  xiii.  7. 

Be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted.    Eph.  iv.  32. 

Ten'der-heft'ed  (-hSffSd),  a.  Having  great  tender- 
ness ;  easily  moved.     [Obs.'\  Shak. 

Ten'der-Ilng  (-ITng),  re.  1.  One  made  tender  by  too 
much  kindness  ;  a  fondling.    [iJ.]     W.  Harrison  (1586). 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  first  antlers  of  a  deer. 

Ten'der-loln'  (-loin'),  n.  A  strip  of  tender  flesh  on 
either  side  of  the  vertebral  column  under  the  short  ribs, 
in  the  hind  quarter  of  beef  and  pork  It  consists  of  the 
psoas  muscles. 

Ten'der-ly,  adv.  In  a  tender  manner  ;  with  tender- 
ness ;  mUdly  ;  gently ;  softly  ;  in  a  manner  not  to  injure 
or  give  pain ;  with  pity  or  affection  ;  kindly.       Chaucer. 

Ten'der-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  ten- 
der (in  any  sense  of  the  adjective). 

Syn.  —  Benignity ;  humanity;  sensibility;  benevo- 
lence ;  kindness ;  pity ;  clemency ;  mildness ;  mercy. 

Ten'dl-nous   (ten'di-niis),   a.      [Cf.    F.    tendineux."] 

1.  Pertaining  to  a  tendon ;  of  the  nature  of  a  tendon. 

2.  Full  of  tendons ;  sinewy ;  as,  nervous  and  tendi- 
nous parts  of  the  body. 

Tend'ment  (tend'ment),  re.  Attendance  ;  care.  [Obs.l 
Ten'don  (tgn'dun),  re.     [F.,  fr.  L.  tendere  to  stretch, 
extend.     See  Tend  to  move.]     {Anal.)  A  tough  insensi- 
ble cord,  bundle,  or  band  of  fibrous  connective  tissue 
uniting  a  muscle  with  some  other  part ;  a  sinew. 

Tendon  reflex  (Physiol.),  a  kind  of  reflex  act  in  which 
a  muscle  is  made  to  contract  by  a  blow  upon  its  tendon. 
Its  absence  is  generally  a 
sign  of  disease.  See  Knee 
jerk,  under  Knee. 

Ten'don-ous  (-us),  a.  ^ 

Tendinous. 

II    Ten'do-syn'o-vl'tis  \ 

(-do-stn'o-vi'tis),  re.  [NL. 

See  Tendon,  and  Stnovi-  ^ 

Tis.]    See  Tenosynovitis.  ^^^^^K^K^^^^p    JL 
Ten'drac   (-drSk),  re.  TTrfflniniiiEr^Wia*    6 

[See   Tenkec]     (Zobl.) 
Any  one  of  several  species      Tendrac  (Ericulus  spinosus). 
of  small  msectivores  of  the 

family  Centetidse,  belonging  to  Ericulus,  Echinops,  and 
related  genera,  native  of  Madagascar. 
They  are  more  or  less  spinose  and  resem- 
ble the  hedgehog  in  habits.  The  rice 
tendrac  (Oryzorictes  hora)  is  very  injuri- 
ous to  rice  crops.  Some  of  the  species 
are  called  also  ienrec. 

Ten'dril  (-drll),  re.  [Shortened  fr.  OF. 
tendrillon,  fr.  F.  tendre  tender ;  hence, 
properly,  the  tender  branch  or  sprig  of  a 
plant :  cf.  F.  tendrille.  See  Tender, 
Tendrils.  A  Coiling  a.,  and  cf.  Tendkon.]  (Bot.)  A 
Tendril  of  Grape-  slender,  leafless  portion  of  a  plant  by 
Te"nd'ril  ofVirginia  which  it  becomes  attached  to  a  sup- 
Creeper,  showing  porting  body,  after  which  the  tenanl 
Disks  by  which  usually  contracts  by  coihng  spirally. 
they  cling.  u^=  Tendrils  may  represent  the 

end  of  a  stem,  as  in  the  grapevine ;  an  axillary  branch,  as 
in  the  passion  flower ;  stipules,  as  in  the  genus  Smilax ; 
or  the  end  of  a  leaf,  as  in  the  pea. 
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Ton'dlll  (tSn'dril),  a.  Clasping ;  climbing  as  a  ten- 
dril.    [B.-\  Dyer. 

Ten'drUed  Ht«n'drTld),  a.     (Bot.)  Furnislied  with 

Ten'drllled  )  tendrils,  or  with  such,  or  so  many,  ten- 
drils.    "■  The  thousa7id-iend7-iled  vine."  Southey. 

Ten'dron  (-drun),  re.  [F.  Cf.  Tendril.]  A  tendril. 
lObs.']  Holland. 

Ten'dry  (-dry),  n.   A  tender ;  an  offer.  [Oto/|  Heylin. 

Tene  (ten),  n.  &  v.    See  1st  and  2d  Teen.     [OJs.] 

II  Ten'e-brSB  (tSn'e-bre),  re.  [L.,  pi.,  darlsness.]  {R. 
C.  Ch.)  The  matins  and  lauds  for  the  last  tliree  days  of 
Holy  Week,  commemorating  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  Christ,  —  usually  srng  on  tlie  afternoon  or  evening  of 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  instead  of  on  the  fol- 
lowing days.  ■ 

Te-neft'rl-COSe'  (te-ngb'ri-kos')i  ".  [L.  tenebricosxis.'] 
Tenebrous;  dark;  gloomy.     [06*.] 

Ten'e-brii'io  (tSn'e-brTf'Tk),  a.  [L.  tenehrae  dark- 
ness +  facere  to  make.]  Rendering  dark  or  gloomy ; 
tenebrous ;  gloomy. 

It  lightens,  it  brightens. 
The  tenebrific  scene.  BurTts. 

Where  light 
Lay  fitful  in  a  tenebrific  time.       H.  Browning. 

Ten'e-brlf'lc-OUS  (-I-ktls),  a.    Tenebrific. 

Authors  who  are  tenebrijicous  stars.  Addison. 

Te-ne'brl-OUS  (te-ne'brl-iSs),  a.    Tenebrous.     Young. 

Ten'e-brose'  (tgn'e-bros'),  a.  Characterized  by  dark- 
ness or  gloom  ;  tenebrous. 

Ten'e-bros'l-ty  (-br5s'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  tenebrous ;  tenebrousness.  Burton. 

Ten'e-brous  (t6u'e-briis^,  a.  [L.  tenebrosus,  fr.  iene- 
brae  darkness :  cf.  F.  tenebreux.']  Dark ;  gloomy ; 
dusky ;  tenebrious.  —  Ten'e-brous-ness,  re. 

The  most  dark,  tenebrou3  night.    J.  Hall  (1565). 
The  towering  and  tenebrous  boughs  of  the  cypress.    Longfellow. 

Ten'e-ment  (-ment),  re.  [OF.  tenement  a  holding,  a 
flef,  F.  tenement.,  LL.  tenementum,  fr.  L.  tenere  to  hold. 
See  Tenant.]  1.  {Feud.  Law)  That  which  is  held  of 
another  by  service ;  property  which  one  holds  of  a  lord 
or  proprietor  in  consideration  of  some  military  or  pecun- 
iary service ;  fief  ;  fee. 

2.  {Common  Law)  Any  species  of  permanent  prop- 
erty that  may  be  held,  so  as  to  create  a  tenancy,  as  lands, 
houses,  rents,  commons,  an  office,  an  advowson,  a  fran- 
chise, a  right  of  common,  a  peerage,  and  the  like ;  — 
called  also  free  or  frank  tenements. 

The  thing  held  is  a  tenement,  the  possessor  •£  it  a  **  tenant," 
end  the  manner  ef  possession  is  called  "  tenure."      Blackstoue. 

3.  A  dwelling  house ;  a  building  for  a  habitation ;  also, 
an  apartment,  or  suite  of  rooms,  in  a  building,  used  by 
one  family ;  often,  a  house  erected  to  be  rented. 

4.  Fig. :  Dwelling  ;  abode  ;  habitation. 

Who  has  informed  us  that  a  rational  soul  can  inhabit  no  tene- 
ment, unless  it  has  just  such  a  sort  of  frontispiece  ?  Locke. 

Tenement  house,  commonly,  a  dwelling  house  erected 
for  the  purpose  of  being  rented ,  and  divided  into  separate 
apartments  or  tenements  for  families.  The  term  is  often 
applied  to  apartment  houses  occupied  by  poor  families. 

Syn.  —  House;  dwelling;  habitation.  —  Tenement, 
House.  There  may  be  many  houses  linder  one  roof,  but 
they  are  completely  separated  from  each  other  by  party 
walls.  A  tenement  may  be  detached  by  itself,  or  it  may 
be  part  of  a  house  divided  off  for  the  use  of  a  family. 

Ten'6-men'tal  (-mSn'tal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
tenement ;  capable  of  being  held  by  tenants.    Blackstone. 

Ten'e-men'la-ry  (-ta-ry),  a.  Capable  of  being  leased ; 
held  by  tenants.  Spelman. 

Ten'ent  (ten'ent),  re.  [L.  tenent  they  hold,  3d  pers. 
pi.  pres.  of  tenere.^    A  tenet.     [06«.]      Bp.  Sanderson. 

Ten'er-al  (tSn'er-al),  a.  [L.  tener,  -eris,  tender,  deli- 
cate.] {Zool.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  con- 
dition assumed  by  the  imago  of  certain  Neuroptera,  after 
exclusion  from  the  pupa.  In  this  state  the  insect  is  soft, 
and  has  not  fully  attained  its  mature  coloring. 

Ten'er-llfe'  (-Tf '),  re.  A  white  wine  resembling  Madeira 
in  taste,  but  more  tart,  produced  in  Teneriffe,  one  of  the 
Canary  Islands ;  —  called  also  Vidonia. 

Te-ner'1-ty  (te-nSr'i-ty),  re.  [L.  ieneritas.  See  Ten- 
der, a.]     Tenderness.     [Obs.J  Ainsworth. 

Te-nes'mic  {te-nSz'mTk),  a.  {Med.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  tenesmus ;  characterized  by  tenesmus. 

5  Te-nes'mus  (-mils),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  reifeo-joto's,  fr. 
TeiVeiK  to  stretch  :  cf.  L.  tenesnws.']  {Med.)  An  urgent 
and  distressing  sensation,  as  if  a  discharge  from  the  in- 
testines must  take  place,  although  none  can  b^  effected  ; 
--  always  referred  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum. 

Vesical  tenesmus,  a  similar  sensation  as  to  the  evacu- 
ation of  urine,  referred  to  the  region  of  the  bladder. 

Ton'et  (tgn'gt ;  277),  re.  [L.  tenet  he  holds,  fr.  tenere 
to  hold.  See  Tenable.]  Any  opinion,  principle,  dogma, 
belief,  or  doctrine,  which  a  person  holds  or  maintains  as 
true  ;  as,  the  tenets  of  Plato  or  of  Cicero. 

That  all  animals  of  the  land  are  in  their  kind  in  the  sea,  .  .  . 

Is  a  tenet  very  questionable.  sir  T.  Browne. 

The  religious  tenets  oi  his  family  he  had  early  renounced  with 

contempt.  ^  Macaulwj. 

Syn.  —  Dogma ;  doctrine ;  opinion ;  principle  ;  posi- 
tion.   See  Dogma. 

Ten'fold'  (tgn'lold'),  a.  &  adv.  In  tens ;  consisting 
of  ten  in  one  ;  ten  times  repeated. 

-    ,T       J      ,7^"  f^I'^l'y  Terror  .  .  .  grew  tenfold 
More  dreadful  and  deform.  Milton. 

II  Te'nl-a  (te'ni-a,),  re.     [NL.]     See  T^nia. 

Te'ni-old  (-old),  a.    See  T^nioid. 

Ten'naat-ltO  (tgu'nant-it),  re.  [Named  after  Smith- 
son  Tennant,  an  English  chemist.]  {Min.)  A  blackish 
lead-gray  mineral,  closely  related  to  tetraliedrite.  It  is 
essentially  a  sulphide  of  arsenic  and  copper. 

II  Ten'n6'  (tgn'nS'),  re.  [Cf.  Tawny.]  {Her.)  A  tinc- 
ture, rarely  employed,  which  is  considered  as  an  orange 
color  or  bright  brown.  It  is  represented  by  diagonal 
linos  from  sinister  to  dexter,  crossed  by  vertical  lines. 
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Ten*'nls  (tgn'nts),  re.     [OE.  tennes,  tenets,  ienyse;  of 
uncertain  origin,  per- 
haps fr.  F.  teyiez  hold         ^ .  .,imlfi 
or  take  it,  fr.  tenir  to     ^"  '  : 

hold  (see  Tenable).]    '^^[        -^  — 
A  play  in  which  a  ball  V.   S.  ' 

is  driven  to  and  fro,  C'-^..  II"! 
or  kept  in  motion  by    '  ''  '"i    ."" 
striking   it   with   a 
racket   or  with  the 
open  hand.         Shak. 

His  easy  bow,  his  good 
stories,  his  style  of  dan- 
cing and  playing  tennis, 
.  .  .  were  familiar  to  all 
London.  Macaulai/. 

Court  tennis,  the  old 
game  of  tennis  as 
played  within  walled 
courts  of  peculiar  con- 
struction ;  —  distin- 
guished from  lawn 
tennis.  — Ja-wu  tennis. 


Court  Tennis.    Players,  Implements, 
and  Court. 


-. See  under  Lawn,  re.— Tennis  court, 

a  place  or  court  for  playing  the  game  of  tennis.     Shak. 
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Plan  of  Lawn  Tennis  Court. 
.4BjB^  Double  Court;  S.'?5SSingle  Court;  ^^,jB£  Base  Lines; 
AB,  AB,  SC'X>A',  SODS  Side  Lines ;  CC,  DD  Service  Lines  ; 
////Half  CourtLine;  iVA'Net.     The  figures  indicate  measure- 
ment in  feet. 

Ten'nis,  v.  t.  To  drive  backward  and  forward,  as  a 
ball  in  playing  tennis,     [i?.]  Spenser. 

Ten'nu  (ten'noo),  re.     {Zool.)  The  tapir. 

Ten'-O' -clock'  (ten'S-klok'),  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant,  the 
star-of-Bethlehem.     See  under  Stae. 

Ten'on  (tgn'un),  re.  [F.,  fr.  tenir  to  hold.  See  Ten- 
able.] {Carp.  &,/om.)  A  projecting  mem- 
ber left  by  cutting  away  the  wood  aromid 
it,  and  made  to  insert  into  a  mortise,  and 
in  this  way  secure  together  the  parts  of 
a  frame ;  especially,  such  a  member  when 
it  passes  entirely  through  the  thickness  of 
the  piece  in  which  the  mortise  is  cut,  and 
shows  on  the  other  side.   Cf .  Tooth,  Tdsk.    <»  O"?  f'"''"  °^ 

Tenon  saw,  a  saw  with  a  thin  blade,  usu- 
ally stiffened  by  a  brass  or  steel  back,  for  cutting  tenons. 
[Corruptly  written  tenant  saw.]  Gwilt. 

Ten'on,  v.  t.  To  cut  or  fit  for  insertion  into  a  mortise, 
as  the  end  of  a  piece  of  timber. 

Te-no'nl-an  (te-no'ni-an),  a.  {Anat.)  Discovered  or 
described  by  M.  Tenon,  a  French  anatomist. 

Tenonian  capsule  {Anat.),  a  lymphatic  space  inclosed  by 
a  delicate  membrane  or  fascia  (the  fascia  of  Tenon)  be- 
tween the  eyeball  and  the  fat  of  the  orbit ;  —  called  also 
capsule  of  Tenon. 

Ten'or  (ten'er),  re.  [L.,  from  tenere  to  hold  ;  hence, 
properly,  a  holding  on  in  a  continued  course :  cf.  F. 
teneur.     See  Tenable,  and  cf.  Tenok  a  kind  of  voice.] 

1.  A  state  of  holding  on  in  a  continuous  course  ;  man- 
ner of  continuity  ;  constant  mode ;  general  tendency ; 
course ;  career. 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way.        Gray. 

Z.  That  course  of  thought  which  holds  on  through  a 
discourse  ;  the  general  drift  or  course  of  thought ;  pur- 
port ;  intent ;  meaning ;  understanding. 

When  it  [the  bond]  is  paid  according  to  the  tenor.     Shak. 

Does  not  the  whole  tenor  of  the  divine  law  positively  require 
humility  and  meekness  to  all  men  ?  Sprat. 

3.  Stamp ;  character ;  nature. 

This  success  would  look  like  chance,  if  it  were  not  perpetual, 
and  always  of  the  same  tenor.  Dryden. 

4.  {Law)  An  exact  copy  of  a  writing,  set  forth  in  the 
words  and  figures  of  it.  It  differs  from  purport,  which 
is  only  the  substance  or  general  import  of  the  instru- 
ment. Bouvier. 

5.  [F.  tenor,  L.  tenor,  properly,  a  holding ;  —  so  called 
because  the  tenor  was  the  voice  wliicli  took  and  held  the 
principal  part,  the  plain  song,  air,  or  tune,  to  which  the 
other  voices  supplied  a  harmony  above  and  below :  cf. 
It.  tenore.']  (Mus.)  {a)  The  higher  of  the  two  kinds  of 
voices  usually  belonging  to  adult  males  ;  hence,  the  part 
in  the  harmony  adapted  to  this  voice  ;  the  secoiid  of  the 
four  parts  in  the  scale  of  sounds,  reckoning  from  the  base, 
and  originally  the  air,  to  which  the  other  parts  were  aux- 
iliary. (6)  A  person  who  sings  the  tenor,  or  the  instru- 
ment that  plays  it. 

Old  Tenor,  New  Tenor,  Middle  Tenor,  different  descrip- 
tions of  paper  money,  issued  at  different  periods,  by  the 
American  colonial  governments  in  the  last  century. 

II  Ten'O-syn'O-vl'Us  (tSn'o-sTn'S-vi'tls),  ».  [NL.,  fr. 
6r.  rivuiv  a  tendon  +  E.  synovitis.~\  {Med.)  Infiamma- 
tion  of  the  synovial  sheath  enveloping  a  tendon. 

Ten'O-tome  (tgn'o-tom),  n.  {Sttrg.)  A  slender  knife 
for  use  in  the  operation  of  tenotomy. 

Te-not'0-my  (te-not'S-mJ),  n.  [Gr.  TeVwi/  a  tendon 
-)- Te'iuceii/  to  cut.]  {Surg.)  The  division  of  a  tQudon, 
or  the  act  of  dividing  a  tendon. 

Ten'pen-ny  (tgn'pgn-ny),  a.  Valued  or  sold  at  ten 
pence  ;  as,  a  tenpenny  cake.    See  2d  Penny,  n. 

Ten'pen-ny,  a.  Denoting  a  size  of  nails.  See  1st 
Penny. 


Streaked  Tenrec  (^Cciitete,-. 


Ten'plns'  (tgn'pinz'),  re.  A  game  resembling  nine- 
pins, but  played  with  ten  pins.     See  Ninepins.     [!7.  S.] 

Ten'-pound'er  (-pound'er),  re.  {Zool.)  A  large  oceanic 
fish  {Elops  saurus)  fomid  in  the  tropical  parts  of  all  the 
oceans.     It  is  used  cliiefly  for  bait. 

Ten'rec  (-rSk),  re.  [From  the  native  name  :  cf .  F.  tan- 
rac,     tanrec, 

tandrec.1  j/r2^,;fi^^ 

{Zool.)  A 
small  insecti- 
v(i^e{Cenletes 
ecaudatus), 
nativeofMad- 
agascar,  but 
introduced" 
also  into  the 
islands  of 
Bourbon  and 

Mauritius  ;  —  called  also  tanrec.    The  name  is  applied  to 
other  allied  species.     See  Tendkao. 

Tense  (tgns),  re.  [OF.  tens,  properly,  time,  F.  temps, 
L.  tempus  time,  tense.  See  Temporal  of  time,  and  cf. 
Thing.]  {Gram.)  One  of  the  forms  which  a  verb  takes 
by  inflection  or  by  adding  auxiliary  words,  so  as  to  indi- 
cate the  time  of  the  action  or  event  signified ;  the  modi- 
fication which  verbs  undergo  for  the  indication  of  time. 

111^°°'  The  primary  simple  tenses  are  three :  those  which 
express  time  past,  present,  and  future  ;  but  these  admit 
of  modifications,  which  differ  in  different  languages. 

.  Tense,  a.  [L.  tensus,  p.  p.  of  tendere  to  stretch. 
See  Tend  to  move,  and  cf.  Toise.]  Stretched  tightly; 
strained  to  stiffness ;  rigid ;  not  lax  ;  as,  a  tense  fiber. 

The  temples  were  sunk,  her  forehead  was  tense,  and  a  fatal 
paleness  was  upon  her.  Goldsmith. 

—  Tense'Iy,  adv.  —  Tense'ness,  re. 
Ten'si-bil'1-ty  (tgn'sl-bil'i-tj^),  re.     The  quality  or 

state  of  being  tensible  ;  tensility. 

Ten'si-ble  (tSn'sI-b'l),  a.  [See  Tense,  a.]  Capable 
of  being  extended  or  drawn  out ;  ductile  ;  tensile. 

Gold  ...  is  likewise  the  most  flexible  and  tensible.    Bacon. 

Ten'sile  (-sll),  a.  [See  Tense,  a.]  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  extension ;  as,  tensile  strength. 

2.  Capable  of  extension  ;  ductile  ;  tensible.       Bacon. 

Ten'siled  (-sTld),  a.    Made  tensile,     [i?.] 

Ten-Sil'i-ty  (ten-sTl'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  or  state  ol 
being  tensile,  or  capable  of  extension ;  tensibility ;  as, 
the  tensility  of  the  muscles.  Br.  H.  More. 

Ten'sion  (tgn'shiin),  re.  [L.  tensio,  from  tendere,  ten- 
sum,  to  stretch :  cf.  F.  tension.  See  Tense,  a.]  1.  The 
act  of  stretching  or  straining  ;  the  state  of  being  stretched 
or  strained  to  stiffness ;  the  state  of  being  bent  or  strained  ; 
as,  the  tension  of  the  muscles ;  tension  of  the  larynx. 

2.  Fig. :  Extreme  strain  of  mind  or  excitement  of  feel- 
ing ;  intense  effort.  \ 

3.  The  degree  of  stretching  to  which  a  wire,  cord, 
piece  of  timber,  or  the  like,  is  strained  by  drawing  it  in 
the  direction  of  its  length ;  strain.  Gwilt. 

4.  {Mech.)  The  force  by  which  a  part  is  pulled  when 
forming  part  of  any  system  in  equilibrium  or  in  motion  ; 
as,  the  tension  of  a  string  supporting  a  weight  equals 
that  weight. 

5.  A  device  for  checking  the  delivery  of  the  thread  in 
a  sewing  machine,  so  as  to  give  the  stitch  the  required 
degree  of  tightness. 

6.  {Physics)  Expansive  force ;  the  force  with  which 
the  particles  of  a  body,  as  a  gas,  tend  to  recede  from 
each  other  and  occupy  a  larger  space  ;  elastic  force ;  elas- 
ticity ;  as,  the  tension  of  vapor  ;  the  tension  of  air. 

7.  {Elec.)  Tile  quality  in  consequence  of  which  an 
electric  charge  tends  to  discharge  itself,  as  into  the  air 
by  a  spark,  or  to  pass  from  a  body  of  greater  to  one  of 
less  electrical  potential.  It  varies  as  the  square  of  tho 
quantity  of  electricity  upon  a  given  area. 

Tension  brace,  or  Tension  member  iBngin.),  a  brace  or 
roemljer  designed  to  resist  tension,  or  subjected  to  ten- 
sion, in  a  structure.  —  Tension  rod  {Engin.),  an  iron  rod 
used  as  a  tension  member  to  strengthen  timber  or  metal 
framework,  roofs,  or  the  like. 

Ten'sioned  (-shtind),  a.  Extended  or  drawn  out ;  sub- 
jected to  tension.    "  A  highly  teresioreeti  string."   Tyndall, 

Ten'si-ty  (-sT-ti^),  ».  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tense,  or  strained  to  stiffness  ;  tension ;  tenseness. 

Ten'sive  (-sTv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  tensif.     See  Tense,  o.] 

Giving  the  sensation  of  tension,  stiffness,  or  contraction. 

A  tensive  pain  from  distension  of  the  parts.       J- layer. 

Ten'sor  (-sSr),  re.  [NL.  See  Tension.]  1.  {Aiiat.) 
A  muscle  that  stretches  a  part,  or  renders  it  tense. 

2.  {Geoni.)  Tlieratioof  one  vector  to  another  in  length, 
no  regard  being  had  to  tlie  directions  of  the  two  vectors ; 

—  so  called  because  considered  as  a  stretch  ing  factor  in 
changing  one  vector  into  another.     See  Versor. 

Ten'-strllie' (-strik'),  re.  X.  {Tenpins)  A  knocking 
down  of  all  ten  pins  at  one  delivery  of  the  ball.     [  U.  iS.  ] 

2.  Any  quick,  decisive  stroke  or  act.      [CoUoq.  U.  S.] 

Ten'sure  (-shur ;  135),  re.  \lj.iensura.  See  Tension.] 
Tension.     [OJi.]  Bacon. 

Tent  (tgnt),  re.  [Sp.  Unto,  properly,  deep-colored,  fr. 
L.  tinctus,  p.  p.  of  iingere  to  dye.  See  Tinge,  and  of. 
Tint,  Tinto.]  A  kind  of  wine  of  a  deep  red  color, 
chiefly  from  Galicia  or  Malaga  in  Spain ;  —  called  also 
te7)-l  wine,  and  tinia. 

Tent,  n.  [Cf.  Attent,  ».]  1.  Attention;  regard; 
care.     \_Obs.  or  JProv.  Eng.  &  Scot.']  Lydgate. 

2.  Intention  ;  design.     \_Prov.  Eng.^  Halliwell. 

Tent,  V.  t.  To  attend  to  ;  to  heed  ;  hence,  to  guard ; 
to  hinder.     IProv.  Enq.  &.  Scot.\  HiilUut-ll. 

Tent,  )'.  <.  [0¥.  tenter.  See  Tempt.]  To  probe  or  to 
search  with  a  tent ;  to  keep  open  witli  a  tent ;  as,  to  tent 
a  wound.     Used  also  figuratively. 

I  Ml  tent  him  to  tho  quick,  Shnk. 

Tent,  re.  [F.  tevte.  See  Tknt  to  probe]  {^urg.) 
{(()  A  roll  of  lint  or  linen,  or  a  conical  or  cyliiulriciil  piooo 
of  sponge  or  otlier  absorbent,  used  chiefly  to  dihite  a 
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natural  canal,  to  keep  open  the  orifice  of  a  wound,  or  to 
absorb  discharges.    (6)  A  probe  for  searching  a  wound. 
The  tent  that  searches 
To  thd  bottom  of  the  worst.  Shak. 

Tent  (tSni),  n.  [OE.  tente,  F.  iente,  LL.  ienta,  fr.  L. 
tendere,  tentum,  to  stretch.  See  Tend  to  move,  and  cf . 
Tent  a  roll  of  lint.]  1.  A  pavilion  or  portable  lodge  con- 
sisting of  skins,  canvas,  or  some  strong  cloth,  stretched 
and  sustained  by  poles,  —  used  for  sheltering  persons 
iiom  the  weather,  especially  soldiers  in  camp. 

Withiu  his  tent,  large  as  is  a  barn.  Chaucer. 

2.  {Her.)  The  representation  of  a  tent  used  as  a  bearing. 
Tent  bed,  a  high-post  bedstead  curtained  with  a  tent- 
like canopy.  —Tent  caterpillar  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several 


.\^^1,>^„ 


Tent  Caterpillar  ( CUsiocampa 
Americana),  a  Larva  ;  h  Ima- 
go.   Both  nat.  size. 


species  of  gregarious  cat- 
erpillars which  construct 
on  trees  large  silken  webs 
into  which  they  retreat 
when  at  rest.  Some  of 
the  species  are  very  de- 
structive to  fruit  trees. 
The  most  common  Ameri- 
can species  is  the  larva  of 
a  bombycid  moth  (CU- 
siocampa Americana). 
Called  also  lackey  cater- 
pillar, and  webworm. 

Tent,  V.  i.      [imp.   & 
p.  p.  Tented  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tenting.]    To  lodge  as 
in  a  tent ;  to  tabernacle.  Shak. 

We  're  tentinn  to-night  on  the  old  camp  ground.    W.  Kittreilge. 

Ten'ta-Cle  (ten'ta-k'l),  n.  [NL.  tenlaculum,  from  L. 
tentare  to  handle,  feel :  cf.  F.  tentacule.  See  Tempt.] 
(Zo'dl.)  A  more  or  less  elongated  process  or  organ,  sim- 
ple or  branched,  proceeding  from  the  head  or  cephalic 
region  of  invertebrate  animals,  being  either  an  organ  of 
sense,  prehension,  or  motion. 

Tentacle  sheath  (Zo'dl.),  a  sheathlike  structure  around 
the  base  of  the  tentacles  of  many  moUusks. 

Ten'ta-cled  (-k'ld),  a.    (Zo'dl.)  Having  tentacles. 

Ten-tac'U-lar  (tSn-tSk'fi-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  tentaculaire.1 
{Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tentacle  or  tentacles. 

II  Ten-tac'u-la'ta  (-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zo'dl.)  A 
division  of  Ctenophora  including  those  which  have  two 
long  tentacles. 

Ten-tac'U-late  (-ia-lat),       ]  a.     (Zo'dl.)    Having  ten- 

Ten-tac'u-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  J  tacles,  or  organs  like 
tentacles;  tentacled. 

II  Ten'ta-CU-lU'e-ra  (tSn'ta-kii-liff'e-ra  or  tSn-tSk'ij-), 
^.pl.     [NL.]     (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Sdctohia,  1. 

Ten'ta-CU-Uf'er-OUS  (-er-us),  a.  \_Tentaculum.-\--fer- 
0US.1    (Zo'dl.)  Producing  or  bearing  tentacles. 

Ten'ta-CU'll-form  (t5n'ta-ku'lT-f6rm  or  tSn-tSk'ii-),  a. 
(Zo'dl.)  Shaped  like  a  tentacle. 

Ten-tac'U-llte  (tSn-tSk'fi-ltt),  n.     (Paleon.)  Any  one 
of  numerous  species  of  small,  conical  fossil  shells 
found  in  Paleozoic  rocks.    They  are  supposed  to 
be  pteropods. 

Ten-tac'U-lo-cyst  (-lo-sTst),  n.  \_Tenlaculum 
+  cyst.1  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  auditory  organs  of 
certain  medusae  ;  —  called  also  auditory  tentacle. 

II  Ten-tac'U-lum  (tSn-tSk'u-liim),  n.  ;  pi.  Ten- 
TACULA  (-la).  [NL.  See  Tentacle.]  1.  (Zo'dl.) 
A  tentacle. 

2.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  stiff  hairs  situated 
about  the  mouth,  or  on  the  face,  of  many 
animals,  and  supposed  to  be  tactile  organs ;   Tentaculite 
a  tactile  hair.  iTerttaculi- 

Tent'age  (tgnt'ij),  re.    [From  Tent  a  pa-     teni)"*'x"2 
vilion.]    A  collection  of  tents ;  an  encamp- 
ment.    \Obs.'\  Drayton. 

Ten-ta'tion  (tSn-ta'shun),  re.  [L.  tenlatio :  cf.  F.  ten- 
tation.    See  Temptation.]    1.  Trial;  temptation.  [06s.] 

Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  (Mech.)  A  mode  of  adjusting  or  operating  by  re- 
peated trials  or  experiments.  Knight. 

Ten'ta-tlve  (tSn'ta-tlv),  a.  [L.  tentare  to  try :  cf. 
P.  tentatif.  See  Tempt.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  trial  or 
trials;  essaying;  experimental.  "  A  slow,  ieretaiiw  man- 
ner." Cariyie.  —  Ten'ta-tlve-ly,  adv. 

Ten'ta-tlve,  re.  [Cf.  F.  tentative.^  An  essay ;  a  trial ; 
an  experiment.  Berkeley. 

Tent'ed  (tSnt'Sd),  a.     Covered  with  tents. 

Ten'ter  (tgn'ter),  re.  1.  One  who  takes  care  of,  or 
tends,  machines  in  a  factory ;  a  kind  of  assistant  foreman. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  kind  of  governor. 

Ten'ter,  re.  [OE.  tenture,  tentoure,  OF.  ienture  a 
stretching,  spreading,  F.  tenture  hangings,  tapestry,  from 
L.  tendere,  tentum,  to  stretch.  See  Tend  to  move.]  A 
machine  or  frame  for  stretching  cloth  by  means  of  hooks, 
called  tenter-hooks,  so  that  it  may  dry  even  and  square. 

Tenter  gronnd,  a  place  where  tenters  are  erected.  — 
Tenter  -  hook,  a  sharp,  hooked  nail  used  for  fastening 
cloth  on  a  tenter.  — To  be  on  the  tenters,  or  on  the  tenter- 
hooks, to  be  on  the  stretch ;  to  be  in  distress,  uneasiness, 
or  suspense.    Hudibras. 

Ten'ter,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tentered  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 
&vb.  n.  Tenteeing.]    To  admit  extension. 

Woolen  cloth  will  tenter,  linen  scarcely.         Bacon. 

Ten'ter,  v.  t.    To  hang  or  stretch  on,  or  as  on,  tenters. 

Tent'lul  (tSnt'f ul),  re. ;  pi.  Tentfdls  (-f ulz).  As  much, 
or  as  many,  as  a  tent  will  hold. 

Tenth  (tSnth),  a.  [From  Ten  :  cf.  OE.  tethe,  AS.  tedSa. 
Bee  Ten,  and  cf.  Tithe.]  1.  Next  in  order  after  the 
ninth  ;  coming  after  nine  others. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  ten  equal  parts  into 
which  anything  is  divided. 


Tentb  (tSnth),  re.  1.  The  next  in  order  after  the 
ninth  ;  one  coming  after  nine  others. 

2.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  ten  ;  one  of  ten 
equal  parts  into  which  anything  is  divided. 

3.  The  tenth  part  of  annual  produce,  income,  increase, 
or  the  like  ;  a  tithe.  Shak. 

4.  (3Ius.)  The  interval  between  any  tone  and  the  tone 
represented  on  the  tenth  degree  of  the  staff  above  it,  as 
between  one  of  the  scale  and  three  of  the  octave  above ; 
the  octave  of  the  third. 

5.  pi.  (Eng.  Law)  (a)  A  temporary  aid  issuing  out  of 
personal  property,  and  granted  to  the  king  by  Parliament ; 
formerly,  the  real  tenth  part  of  all  the  movables  belong- 
ing to  the  subject.  (6)  (Eccl.  Law)  The  tenth  part  of 
the  annual  profit  of  every  living  in  the  kingdom,  for- 
merly paid  to  the  pope,  but  afterward  transferred  to  the 
crown.  It  now  forms  a  part  of  the  fund  called  Queen 
Aniie's  Bounty.  Burrill. 

Tenthly,  adv.    In  the  tenth  place. 

Tenth'me'ter  1  (-me'ter),  re.     (Physics)   A   unit  for 

Tenth'me'tre )  the  measurement  of  many  small 
lengths,  such  that  10'"  of  these  units  make  one  meter ; 
the  ten  millionth  part  of  a  millimeter. 

II  Ten'thre-dln'l-des  (ten'thre-dln'T-dez),  re.  pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  TevSpriSiiv  a  kind  of  wasp.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  group  of 
Hymenoptera  comprising  tlie  sawflies. 

Ten'tU  (ten'tif ),  a.     Attentive.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Ten'tU-ly,  adv.     Attentively.     lObs.}  Chaucer. 

Ten-tig'i-nOUS  (tSn-ttj'i-niis),  a.  [L.  lentigo,  -inis, 
a  tension,  lecherousness,  f  r.  tendere,  tentum,  to  stretch .] 

1.  Stiff  ;  stretched  ;  strained.     [Ote.]  Johnson. 

2.  Lustful,  or  pertaining  to  lust.     [06«.]     B.  Jonson. 
Tent'mak'er  (tSnt'mak'er),  re.  One  whose  occupation 

it  is  to  make  tents.  Acts  xviii.  3. 

II  Ten-tO'ri-um(tSn-to'rT-um),re.  [L.,atent.]  (Anat.) 
A  fold  of  the  dura  mater  which  separates  the  cerebellum 
from  the  cerebrum  and  often  incloses  a  process  or  plate 
of  the  skull  called  the  bony  tentorium. 

Tent'0-ry  (tgnt'S-r^),  re.  [L.  tentorium  a  tent.]  The 
awning  or  covering  of  a  tent.     [06s.]  Evelyn. 

Tent'wort'  (-wQrf),  re.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  small  fern, 
the  wall  rue.     See  under  Wall. 

Ten'u-ate  (tSn'fi-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tendated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tenuating.]  [L.  tenuatus,  p.  p. 
of  tenuare  to  make  thin,  fr.  tenuis  thin.  See  Tenuous.] 
To  make  thin  ;  to  attenuate.     [iJ.] 

Ten'U-i-fo'U-oUB  (-T-fo'lT-us),  a.  [L.  tenuis  thin  + 
folium  a  leaf.]     (Bot.)  Having  thin  or  narrow  leaves. 

Te-nu'1-ous  (te-nu'T-tis),  a.  [See  Tenuous.]  Rare  or 
subtile ;  tenuous ;  —  opposed  to  rferese.    [06s.]    Glanvill. 

Ten'U-1-roa'ter  (tSn'ii-i-rSs'ter),  n. ;  pi.  Tenuiros- 
ters  (-terz).  [NL.,  fr.  L.  tenuis  thin  -j-  rostrum  a  beak.] 
(Zo'dl. )  One  of  the  Tenuirostres. 

Ten'u-1-ros'tral  (-tral),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Thin-billed  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  birds  vrith  a  slender  bill,  as  the  humming  birds. 

II  Ten'U-1-rOB'tres  (-trez),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zo'dl.)  An 
artificial  group  of  passerine  birds  having  slender  bills,  as 
the  humming  birds. 

II  Ten'u-lS  (tgn'iS-is),  re.  ;  pi.  Tenues  (-ez).  [NL.,  fr. 
L.  tenuis  fine,  thin.  See  Tenuous.]  (Gr.  Gram.)  One 
of  the  three  surd  mutes  k,  it,  t  ;  —  so  called  in  relation  to 
their  respective  middle  letters,  or  medials,  y,  /3,  S,  and 
their  aspirates,  x,  <#>,  d-  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
corresponding  letters  and  articulate  elements  in  other 
languages.  _ 

Te-nu'1-ty  (te-nu'l-tj?),  re.  [L.  tenuitas,  from  tenuis 
thin  :  cf.  F.  tenuite.  See  Tenuous.]  1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  tenuous ;  thinness,  applied  to  a  broad  sub- 
stance ;  slenderness,  applied  to  anything  that  is  long ;  as, 
the  tenuity  of  a  leaf ;  the  temiity  of  a  hair. 

2.  Rarity ;  rareness ;  thinness,  as  of  a  fluid ;  as,  the 
tenuity  of  the  air  ;  the  tenuity  of  the  blood.  Bacon. 

3.  Poverty  ;  indigence.     [06s.]  Eikon  Basilike. 

4.  Refinement ;  delicacy. 

Ten'u-ous  (tgn'ii-us),  a.  [L.  tenuis  thin.  See  Thin, 
and  cf.  Tenuis.]     1.  Thin ;  slender ;  small ;  minute. 

2.  Rare  ;  subtile  ;  not  dense ;  —  said  of  fluids. 

Ten'ure  (tgn'ur;  277),  re.  FF.  tenure,  OF.  teneure, 
fr.  F.  tenir  to  hold.  See  Tenable.]  1.  The  act  or  right 
of  holding,  as  property,  especially  real  estate. 

That  the  tenure  of  estates  might  rest  on  equity,  the  Indian 
title  to  lands  was  in  all  cases  to  be  quieted.  Bancroft. 

2.  (Eng.  Law)  The  manner  of  holding  lands  and  ten- 
ements of  a  superior. 

1!^°'  Tenure  is  inseparable  from  the  idea  of  property  in 
land,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  English  law ;  and  this 
idea  of  tenure  pervadesjto  a  considerable  extent,  the  law 
of  real  property  in  the  United  States,  where  the  title  to 
land  is  essentiidly  allodial,  and  almost  all  lands  are  held 
in  fee  simple,  not  of  a  superior,  but  the  whole  right  and 
title  to  the  property  being  vested  in  the  ovraier.  Tenure, 
in  general,  then,  is  the  particular  manner  of  holding  real 
estate,  as  by  exclusive  title  or  ownership,  by  fee  simple, 
by  fee  tail,  by  courtesy,  in  dower,  by  copyhold,  by  lease, 
at  will,  etc. 

3.  The  consideration,  condition,  or  service  which  the 
occupier  of  land  gives  to  his  lord  or  superior  for  the  use 
of  his  land. 

4.  Manner  of  holding,  in  general ;  as,  in  absolute  gov- 
ernments, men  hold  their  rights  by  a  precarious  tenure. 

All  that  seems  thine  own, 
Held  by  the  tenure  of  his  will  alone.  Cowper. 

Tenure  by  free  alms.    (Law)  See  Frankalmoigne. 

Te'0-cal'li  (te'o-kSl'lt),  re.  ;  pi.  Teocallis  (-ITz). 
[Mexican.]  Literally,  God's  house ;  a  temple,  usually 
of  pyramidal  form,  such  as  were  bmlt  by  the  aborigines  of 
Mesico,  Yucatan,  etc. 

And  Aztec  priests  upon  their  teocallis 

Beat  the  wild  war-drums  made  of  serpent's  skin.    Longfellow. 

Te'0-Sln'te  (-stn'te),  re.  (Bot.)  A  large  grass  (Eu- 
chlxna  luxurians)  closely  TelaXeA  to  maize.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  but  is  now  cultivated 
for  fodder  in  the  Southern  United  States  and  in  many 
warm  countries.    Called  also  Guatemala  grass. 


Tephrosia  { TepTirosta 
ioxicnria). 


Tep'al  (tSp'al  or  te'pal),  n.  [F.  tepale,  fr.  pHale,  bj 
transposition.]     (Bot.)  A  division  of  a  perianth.     [iJ.] 

Tep-ee'  (tgp-e'  or  te'pe),  re.  An  Indian  wigwam  or  tent. 

Tep'e-fac'tlon  (tSp'e-fSk'shun),  re.     Act  of  tepefying. 

Tep'e-fy  (tgp'e-fi),  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tepepiei* 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tepefying  (-fi'Tng).]  [L.  tepere 
to  be  tepid -J- -/?/ ,"  cf.  L.  tepejacere.  See  Tepid.]  Tc 
make  or  become  tepid,  or  moderately  warm.     Goldsmith. 

Teph'ra-man'cy  (tgf 'ra-mSn'sy ),  re.  [Gr.  Te(/)pa  ashes 
-f-  -mancy.'}  Divination  by  the  ashes  of  tjie  altar  on 
which  a  victim  had  been  consumed  in  sacrifice. 

Teph'rlte  (tgfrit),  re.  [Gr.  reij>pa  ashes.]  (Geol.) 
An  igneous  rock  consisting  essentially  of  plagioclase  and 
either  leucite  or  nephelite,  or  both. 

Teph'ro-ite  (-r6-It),  n.  [See  Tephrosia.]  (Min.)  A 
silicate  of  manganese  of  an  ash-gray  color. 

II  Te-phro'sl-a  (te-fro'zhi-a),  re.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  reipos 
ash-colored,   from  Teijypa  ashes.] 
(Bot.)    A    genus    of    leguminous 
shrubby  plants  and  herbs,  mostly 
found  in  tropical  countries,  a  few 
herbaceous  species  being  North  ^^ 
American.     The  foliage  is  often  ''^j; 
ashy-pubescent,  whence  the 
name. 

Jt^^  The  Tephrosia  toxicaria  is 
used  in  the  west  Indies  and  in 
Polynesia  for  stupefying  fish.  T. 
ptirpurea  is  used  medicinally  in 
the  East  Indies.  T.  Virgin  ia  ia  the 
goat's  rue  of  the  United  States. 

Tep'ld  (tgp'Id),  a.  [L.  tepidus, 
fr.  tepere  to  be  warm ;  akin  to 
Skr.  tap  to  be  warm,  tapas  heat.] 
Moderately  warm ;  lukewarm  ;  as, 
a  tepid  bath  ;  tepid  rays  ;  tepid 
vapors.  —  Tep'ld-ness,  re. 

Te-pld'i-ty  (te-pTd'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tipidiie.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tepid ;  moderate  warmtli ;  luke- 
warmness  ;  tepidness.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Te'por  (te'pSr  ;  277),  re.  [L.,  fr.  tepere  to  be  tepid.J 
Gentle  heat ;  moderate  warmth  ;  tepidness.    Arbuthnot. 

Te-qul'la  (ta-ke'la),  re.  An  intoxicating  liquor  made 
from  the  maguey  in  the  district  of  Tequila,  Mexico. 

Ter-  (ter-).  A  combining  form  from  L.  ter  signifying 
three  times,  thrice.    See  Tri-,  2. 

Ter'a-con'lc  (tSr'a-kSn'Ik),  a.  [Terebic  -j-  citracoreic.l 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  terebic  acid,  and  homologous  with 
citraconic  acid. 

Ter'a-cryl'ic  (-krtl'Tk),  a.  [Terpene  -|-  acrylic.J 
(Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  of  the 
acrylic  acid  series,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  ter- 
penylic  acid,  as  an  oily  substance  having  a  peculiar 
cheesy  odor. 

Ter'aph  (tgr'af ),  re.  ;pl.  Teraphs  (-afs).  See  Teraphiih 

Ter'a-phim  (-a-f  im),  re.  pi.  [Heb.  terapMm.']  Im- 
ages connected  with  the  magical  rites  used  by  those  Is- 
raelites who  added  corrupt  practices  to  tlie  patriarchal 
religion.  Teraphim  were  consulted  by  the  Israelites  for 
oracular  answers.  Dr.  W.  Smith  (Bib.  Diet.). 

Ter'a-pin  (-a-pTn),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  See  Terrapin. 

Te-rat'lc-al  (te-rat'i-kal),  a.  [Gr.  repos  a  wonder.] 
Wonderful ;  ominous  ;  prodigious.     [06s.]      'Wollaston. 

Ter'a-tOg'e-ny  (tgr'a-toj'e-nj^),  re.  [Gr.  Tepas,  -arot, 
a  wonder,  monster  +  the  root  of  yiyveaBan  to  be  born.3 
(Med.)  The  formation  of  monsters. 

Ter'a-told  (tgr'a^toid),  a.  [Gr.  repas,  -aros,  monster 
-f-  -oid.^  Resembling  a  monster ;  abnormal ;  of  a  path- 
ological growth,  exceedingly  complex  or  highly  organ- 
ized. S.  D.  Gross. 

Ter'a-tO-log'lc-al  (-t6-15j'I-kal),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  teratology ;  as,  teratological  changes. 

Ter'a-tOl'0-gy  (-tGV'o-if),  re.  [Gr.  re'pas,  -aros,  a  won- 
der,  monster  -\-  -logy :  cf.  Gr.  TeparoXoyia  a  telling  of 
wonders,  and  F.  teratologie.']  1.  That  branch  of  biolog- 
ical science  which  treats  of  monstrosities,  malformations, 
or  deviations  from  the  normal  type  of  structure,  either 
in  plants  or  animals. 

2.  Affectation  of  sublimity ;  bombast.    [06s.]   Bailey. 

Ter'a-tO'ma  (-t5'm4),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  T6pas,  -aro?, 
monster  -]-  -oma.'\  (Med.)  A  tumor,  sometimes  found 
in  newborn  children,  which  is  made  up  of  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  tissues,  as  of  bone,  cartilage  and  muscle. 

Ter'blc  (ter'bTk),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  terbium  ;  also,  designating  certain  of  its  com- 
pounds. 

Ter'bi-um  (-bi-iSm),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Ytterby,  in  Sweden. 
See  Erbium.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  metallic  element,  of  un- 
certain identification,  supposed  to  exist  in  certain  min- 
erals, as  gadolinite  and  samarskite,  with  other  rare  ytter- 
bium earths.     Symbol  Tr  or  Tb.    Atomic  weight  150. 

Terce  (ters),  re.     See  Tierce. 

Ter'cel  (ter'sgl),  re.  See  Tiercel.  Called  also  tarsel, 
tassel.  Chaucer. 

Terce'let  (ters'lSt),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  A  male  hawk  or  eagle  v 
a  tiercelet.  Chaucer, 

Ter'cel-lene  (ter'sSl-len),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  small  male 
hawk.     [R.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ter-cen'te-na-ry  (ter-sgn'te-na-rj^),  a.  [L.  ter  thrice 
-f-  E.  centenary.']  Including,  or  relating  to,  an  interval 
of  three  hundred  years. —re.  The  three  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  any  event;  also,  a  celebration  of  such  an 
anniversary. 

Ter'cet  (ter'sgt),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  terzetto,  dim.  of  terzo^ 
third,   L.   tertius.       See    Tieece,    and    cf.    Terzetto.J 

1.  (Mus.)  A  triplet.  Hiles. 

2.  (Poetry)  A  triplet ;  a  group  of  three  lines. 
Ter'clne  (ter'sin),  re.     [F.,  from  L.  tertius  the  third.J 

(Bot.)  A  cellular  layer  derived  from  the  nucleus  of  an 
ovule  and  surrounding  the  embryo  sac.     Cf.  Quinttne. 

Ter'e-bate  (tgr'e-bat),  re.     A  salt  of  terebic  acid. 

Ter'e-bene  (tgr'e-ben),  re.      (Chem.)   A  polymeria 
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modification  of  terpene,  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline 
oamphorlike  substance ;  —  called  also  camphene.  By 
extension,  any  one  of  a  group  of  related  substances. 

Ter'e-ben'thene  (ter'e-ben'then),  n.  (Chem.)  Oil  of 
turpentine.     See  Turpentine. 

Te-reb'ic  (te-reb'Tk  or  tSr-e'bik),  a.  (Cliem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  obtained  from,  terebenthene  (oil  of  turpen- 
tine) ;  specifically,  designating  an  acid,  C7HJ0O4,  obtained 
by  the  oxidation  of  terebenthene  with  nitric  acid,  as  a 
white  crystalline  substance. 

Ter'e-W-len'io  (tSr'e-bl-lSn'ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  designating,  a  complex  acid,  CjHgO^,  ob- 
tained as  a  white  crystalline  substance  by  a  modified 
oxidation  of  tereblc  acid. 

Ter'e-blnth  (tSr'e-binth),  m.  [L.  ierebinlhus,  Gr. 
Tepipiveos  :  cf.  F.  terebinlhe.  Cf.  Tuepentinb.]  (BoL) 
The  turpentine  tree. 

Ter'e-bln'thic  (-bin'thik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  turpentine  ;  resembling  turpentine ;  terebin- 
thine;  as,  ierehinthic  qualities. 

Ter'e-bin'thi-nate  (-thT-nat),  a.  Impregnated  with 
the  qualities  of  turpentine  ;  terebinthine. 

Ter'e-bin'thine  (-thin),  a.  [L.  ierebinthinus,  Gr. 
Tepe/SiVflira;.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  turpentine  ;  consist- 
ing of  turpentine,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

II  Ter'e-bra  (tSr'e-bra),  n.  ;  pi.  B.  Teeebeas 
(-braz),    L.    Tekebr^    (-bre).       [L.,    a    borer.] 

1.  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  marine  gastropods  hav- 
ing a  long,  tapeiing  spire.  They  belong  to  the 
Toxoglossa.    Called  also  anger  shell, 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  boring  ovipositor  of  ahymenop- 
terous  insect. 

Ter'e-brant  (-brant),  a.  [L.  terebrans,  -antis, 
p.  pr.]  (Zo'dl.)  Boring,  or  adapted  for  boring; 
—  said  of  certain  Hymenoptera,  as  the  sawflies. 

II  Ter'e-bran'ti-a  (-brSn'shi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
{Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  Hymenoptera  including 
those  which  have  an  ovipositor  adapted  for  per- 
forating plants.     It  includes  the  sawflies. 

Ter'e-brate  (tSr'e-brat),  v.  t.     [L.  terebratns, 
p.  p.  of  terebrare,  from  terebra  a  borer,  terere  to 
rub.]    To  perforate ;  to  bore  ;  to  pierce,     [i?.] 
Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ter'e-bra'ting  (-bra'tTng),  a.   1.  (Zo'dl.) 
Boring  ;  perforating  ;  . —  applied  to  moUusks        Terebra 
which  form  holes  in  rocks,  wood,  etc.  ( T.  tigrina). 

2.  (Med.)   Boring  ;    piercing  ;  —  applied 
to  certain  kinds  of  pain,  especially  to  those  of  locomotor 
ataxia, 

Ter'e-bra'tlWl  (-bra'shun),  n.  [L.  terebraiio.']  The 
act  of  terebrating,  or  boring,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

II  Ter'e-brat'u-la  (-brat'fl-la;  135),  n.;  pi.  Teeebbat- 
VLS.  (-le).  [NL.,  dim.  fr. 
terebruius,  p.  p.,  perfora- 
ted.] (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of 
brachiopods  which  in- 
cludes many  living  and 
some  fossil  species.  The 
larger  valve  has  a  perfo- 
rated beak,  through 
which  projects  a  short 
peduncle  for  attachment. 
Called  also  lamp  shell.  ^ 

Ter'e:brat'U-lld(-lid)    ^erebrZla    iTere}„atuUna   sep- 
n.    (Zool.)  Any  STpecieaoi      tent, lonabs).     ^   Front   View. 
Terebratula  or  allied  gen-      £  Side  View.    Nat.  Size. 
era.  Used  also  adjectively . 

Ter'e-bra-tu'li-form  (tSr'e-bra-tu'lT-fSrm  or  tSr'e- 
brSt'ii-),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  the  general  form  of  a  tere- 
bratula shell. 

Ter'e-dine  (tSr'e-dTn  or  -din),  n.  [F.  ieridine.'i 
{Zo'dl.)  A  borer  ;  the  teredo. 

Te-re'do  (te-re'do  or  tSr-e'do),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Teeedos 
(-doz),  L.  Teeedines  (te-re'- 
dl-nez).       [L.,  a  worm  tl""'' 
gnaws  wood,    clothes,    eti 
akin  to  Gr.  repriSav,  L.  /erf 
to  rub.]    (Zo'dl.)  A  genus 
long,   slender,   wormlike 
valve    moUusks  which    be 
into   submerged  wood,  su 
as  the  piles  of  wharves,  bi 
toms  of  ships,  etc. ;  —  call 
also   shipworm.       See    Sh 
WOEM.    See  Illust.  in  App. 

Ter-eph'tha-late  (t5r-S 
tha-lat),  n.  (Chem.)  A  si 
of  terephthalic  acid. 

Ter '  eph-  thai '  Ic  (tSr'*f 
thSl'Ik),    a.       [Terebene 
phthalic.l    (Chem.)  Of,  pi 
iaining  to,  or  designating, 

dibasic  acid  of  the  aroma 

series,  metameric   with 

phthalic   acid,   and  obtained,    ^S^^"-   Burrows  made  by 
as  a  tasteless'  white  crystall     ^'''"'° '""'"'"  '"  T™""- 
line  powder,  by  the  oxidation  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  — 
sailed  also  paraphthalic  acid.    Of.  Phthalic. 

Ter'et  (tSr'St),  n.    Round;  terete.    [Ote.]    Fotherbi/. 

Te-rete'  (te-ref),  a.  [L.  teres,  -etis,  rounded  off, 
properly,  rubbed  off,  fr.  terere  to  rub.]  Cylindrical  and 
slightly  tapering  ;  columnar,  as  some  stems  of  plants. 

Te-re'tial  (te-re'shal),  a.  [See  Terete.]  (Anat.) 
Rounded  ;  as,  the  teretial  tracts  in  the  floor  of  the 
tourth  ventricle  of  the  brain  of  some  fishes.  Owen. 

Ter'e-tOUS  (t5r'e-tiis),  a.    Terete.     [OJs.] 

Ter'gal  (ter'gol),  a.  [L.  tergum  the  back.]  (Anat. 
&  Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  back,  or  tergum.  See 
DOESAL. 

Ter'gant  (-gant),  a.    (Her.)  Showing  the  back ;  as, 

an  eagle  tergant.     [Written  also  tergiant.] 
Ter-gem'1-nal  (ter-jSm'I-nal),  )  a.      [See     Tbrgemi- 
Ter-gem'l-nate  (-j6m'T-nut),    )     nous.]     (Bo I.) 

Thrice  twin  ;  having  three  pairs  of  leaflets. 


Ter-gem'1-nons  (ter-j5m'i-niis),  a.  [L.  tergeminus  ; 
ter  thrice  -f-  geminus  doubled  at  birth,  twin-born.  Cf. 
Teiqeminous.]     Threefold  ;  thrice-paired.  Blount. 

Ter-gif'er-ous  (ter-jlf'er-us),  a.  [L.  tergum  the 
back  +  -ferous.^  Carrying  or  bearing  upon  the  back. 

Tergiferous  plants  (Bot.),  plants  which  bear  their  seeds 
on  the  back  of  their  leaves,  as  ferns. 

Tor'gite  (ter'jit),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  dorsal  portion  of 
an  arthromere  or  somite  of  an  articulate  animal.  See 
Illust.  under  Coleopteea. 

Ter'gl-ver-sate  (ter'jT-ver-sat ;  277),  v.  i.  [L.  tergi- 
versatus,  p.  p.  of  tergiversari  to  turn  one's  back,  to 
shift ;  tergum  back  -)-  versare,  freq.  of  vertere  to  turn. 
See  Veese.]  To  shift ;  to  practice  evasion ;  to  use  sub- 
terfuges ;  to  shuffle.     [J?.]  Bailey. 

Ter'gl-ver-sa'tion  (-sa'shiin),  n.  [L.  tergiversatio : 
cf.  F.  tergiversation.']  1.  The  act  of  tergiversating ;  a 
shifting  ;  shift ;  subterfuge  ;  evasion. 

"Writing  is  to  be  preferred  before  verbal  conferences,  as  being 
freer  from  passions  and  tergiversations.  Abp.  Bramhall. 

2.  Fickleness  of  conduct ;  inconstancy;  change. 

The  colonel,  after  all  his  tergiversatiOTis,  lost  his  life  in  the 
king's  service.  Clarendon. 

Ter'gl-ver-sa'tor  (-sa'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  ter- 
giversates ;  one  who  shuffles,  or  practices  evasion. 

II  Ter'gum  (ter'giim),  n. ;  pi.  Terga  (-ga).  [L.,  the 
back,]  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  back  of  an  animal,  (b)  The 
dorsal  piece  of  a  somite  of  an  articulate  animal,  (c)  One 
of  the  dorsal  plates  of  the  operculum  of  a  cirriped. 

Te'rln  (te'rTn),  n.  [F.  tarin,  Prov.  F.  tairin,  terin, 
probably  from  the  Picard /fre  tender.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  small 
yellow  singing  bird,  with  an  ash-colored  head;  the  Euro- 
pean siskin.     Called  also  tarin. 

Tsrm  (term),  n.  [F.  terme,  L.  termen,  -inis,  termi- 
nus, a  boundary  limit,  end  ;  akin  to  Gr.  ripfia,  Tepfiiav. 
See  Theum  a  tuft,  and  cf.  Terminus,  Deteemine,  Extee- 
minatb.]  1.  That  which  limits  the  extent  of  anything  ; 
limit ;  extremity ;  bound ;  boundary. 

Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation,  and  th«y  two  are  as 
nature's  two  terms,  or  boundaries.  Bacon. 

2.  The  time  for  which  anything  lasts ;  any  limited 
time ;  as,  a  term  of  five  years  ;  the  term  of  life. 

3.  In  universities,  schools,  etc.,  a  definite  continuous 
period  during  which  instruction  is  regularly  given  to  stu- 
dents ;  as,  the  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms. 

4.  (Geom.)  A  point,  line,  or  superficies,  that  limits; 
as,  a  line  is  the  term  of  a  superficies,  and  a  superficies  is 
the  term  of  a  solid. 

5.  (Law's  A  fixed  period  of  time ;  a  prescribed  dura- 
tion ;  as  :  (a)  The  limitation  of  an  estate  ;  or  rather,  the 
whole  time  for  which  an  estate  is  granted,  as  for  the 
term  of  a  life  or  lives,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  (b)  A 
space  of  time  granted  to  a  debtor  for  discharging  his 
obligation,  (c)  The  time  in  which  a  court  is  held  or  is 
open  for  the  trial  of  causes.  Bouvier. 

K^^  In  England,  there  were  formerly  four  terms  in 
the  year,  during  which  the  superior  courts  were  open : 
Hilary  term,  beginning  on  the  11th  and  ending  on  the 
31st  of  January  ;  Easter  term,  beginning  on  the  15th  of 
April,  and  ending  on  the  8th  of  May  ;  Trinity  term,  be- 

f  inning  on  the  22d  day  of  May,  and  ending  on  the  12th  of 
une  ;  Michaelmas  term,  beginning  on  the  2d  and  ending 
on  the  25th  day  of  November,  The  rest  of  the  year  was 
called  vacation.  But  this  division  has  been  practically 
abolished  by  the  Judicature  Acts  of  1873, 1875,  which  pro- 
vide for  the  more  convenient  arrangement  of  the  terms 
and  vacations. 

In  the  United  States,  the  terms  to  be  observed  by  the 
tribunals  of  justice  are  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  Con- 
gress and  of  the  several  States. 

6.  (Logic)  The  subject  or  the  predicate  of  a  proposi- 
tion ;  one  of  the  three  component  parts  of  a  syllogism, 
each  one  of  which  is  used  twice. 

The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  are,  after  Aristotle, 
togetlier  called  its  terms  or  extremes.  Sir  IV.  Hamilton. 

11^°"  The  predicate  of  the  conclusion  is  called  the 
major  term,  because  it  is  the  most  general,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conclusion  is  called  the  minor  term,  because 
it  is  less  general.  These  are  called  the  extremes  ;  and  the 
third  term,  introduced  as  a  common  measure  between 
them,  is  called  the  mean  or  middle  term.  Thus  in  the 
following  syllogism,  — 

Every  vegetable  is  combustible ; 

Every  tree  is  a  vegetable  ; 

Therefore  every  tree  is  combustible,  — 
combustible,  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion,  is  the  major 
term ;  tree  is  the  minor  term ;  vegetable  is  the  middle 
term. 

7.  A  word  or  expression ;  specifically,  one  that  has  a 
precisely  limited  meaning  in  certain  relations  and  uses,  or 
is  peculiar  to  a  science,  art,  profession,  or  the  like ;  as, 
a  technical /ej-TO.     "  Term*  quaint  of  law,"        Chaucer. 

In  painting,  the  greatest  beauties  can  not  always  be  expressed 
for  want  of  terms.  Drijclen. 

8.  (Arch.)  A  quadrangular  pillar,  adorned  on  the  top 
with  the  figure  of  a  head,  as  of  a  man,  woman,  or  satyr ; 
—  called  also  terminal  fig^ire.    See  Teeminus,  re. ,  2,  and  3, 

11^^  The  pillar  part  frequently  tapers  downward,  or  is 
narrowest  at  the  base.  Terms  rudely  carved  \vere  for- 
merly used  for  landmarks  or  boundaries.  Qwilt. 

9.  (,4/17,)  A  member  of  a  compound  quantity  ;  as,  a  or 
6  in  a  -|-  6  ;  ab  or  cd  in  ab  —  cd. 

10.  pi.  (Med.)  The  menses, 

11.  pi.  (Law)  Propositions  or  promises,  as  in  con- 
tracts, which,  when  assented  to  or  accepted  by  another, 
settle  the  contract  and  bind  the  parties  ;  conditions. 

12.  (Law)  In  Scotland,  the  time  fixed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rents. 

J^^  Terms  legal  and  conventional  in  Scotland  corre- 
spond to  quarter  d<tiis  in  Engliind  .and  Ireland.  There  are 
two  legal  /ecm,s-  — Wliitsinulay,  May  15,  and  Martinmas, 
Nov,  11 ;  and  two  conventional  terms  —  Cmxi\emaa,  Feb, 
2,  and  Lammas  day,  Aug,  1,    Mozley  <£•  W. 

13.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of  carved  work  placed  under  each 
end  of  the  taffrail,  J.  Knowles. 

In  term,  in  set  terms ;  in  formal  phrase.    [Obs.] 

I  can  not  ppoak  in  term.  C/taucer. 


—  Term  fee  (Law)  (a),  a  fee  by  the  term,  chargeable  to  a 
suitor,  or  by  law  fixed  and  taxable  in  the  costs  of  a  cause, 
for  each  or  any  term  it  is  in  court,  —  Terms  of  a  propor- 
tion (Math.),  the  four  members  of  whicli  it  is  composed, 

—  Terms  of  ratio  (Math.),  tlie  two  members  of  which  it  is 
composed,  —  To  bring  to  terms,  to  compel  (one)  to  agree, 
assent,  or  submit ;  to  force  (one)  to  come  to  terms,  —To 
make  terms,  to  come  to  terms  ;  to  make  an  agreement ;  to 
agree, 

Syn.  —  Limit ;  bound  ;  boundary  ;  condition  ;  stipula- 
tion ;  word  ;  expression,  —Teem,  Woed,  These  are  more 
frequently  interchanged  than  almost  any  other  vocables 
that  occur  in  the  language.  There  is,  however,  a  diller- 
ence  between  them  wliich  is  worthy  of  being  kept  in  mind. 
Word  is  generic  ;  it  denotes  an  utterance  which  represents 
or  expresses  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  Ter7a  originally 
denoted  one  of  the  two  essential  members  of  a  proposi- 
tion in  logic,  and  hence  signifies  a  word  of  specific  mean- 
ing, and  applicable  to  a  definite  class  of  objects,  Tl)us, 
we  may  speak  of  a  scientific  or  a  technical  term,  and  of 
stating  things  in  distinct  terms.  Tlius  we  say,  "  the  term 
minister  literally  denotes  servant ; "  "  an  exact  definition 
of  terms  is  essential  to  clearness  of  thought ;  "  "  no  term 
of  reproach  can  sufficiently  express  my  indignation ;  " 
"every  art  has  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  terms,"  etc, 
So  also  we  say,  "  purity  of  style  depends  on  the  choice  of 
xoords,  and  precision  of  style  on  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  terms  used,"  Term  is  chiefly  applied  to  verbs,  nouns, 
and  adjectives,  these  being  capable  of  standing  as  terms 
in  a  logical  proposition  ;  while  prepositions  and  conjunc- 
tions, which  can  never  be  so  employed,  are  rarely  spoken 
of  as  terms,  but  simply  as  words. 

Term  (term),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Teemed  (tei  -ad) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Teeming,]  [See  Term,  n.,  and  cf.  Termi- 
nate,] To  apply  a  term  to ;  to  name ;  to  call ;  to  de- 
nominate. 

Men  term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  universe  "  imagi- 
nary space,**  Locke. 

II  Ter'ma  (ter'ma),  n.  [NL.  See  Teem,  re.]  (Anat.) 
The  terminal  lamina,  or  thin  ventral  part,  of  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain.      B.  G.  Wilder. 

Ter'ma-gan-cy  (-gan-sy),  re.  The  quality  or  state  o> 
being  termagant ;  turbulence ;  tumultuousness ;  as,  a  vio 
lent  termagancy  of  temper. 

Ter'ma-gant  (-gant),  n.  [OE  Trivigant,  Termagant, 
Termagant  (in  sense  1),  OF.  Tervagan ;  cf.  It,  Trivi- 
gante.J  1,  An  imaginary  being  supposed  by  the  Chris- 
tians to  be  a  Mohammedan  deity  or  false  god.  He  is 
represented  in  the  ancient  moralities,  farces,  and  puppet 
shows  as  extremely  vociferous  and  tumultuous,  lObs.'] 
Chaucer-  "  And  oftentimes  by  Termagant  and  Mahound 
[Mahomet]  swore,"    Spenser. 

Tlie  lesser  part  on  Christ  believed  well, 

On  Termagant  the  more,  and  on  Mahound,     Fairfcuu 

2.  A  boisterous,  brawling,  turbulent  person  ;  —  for. 
merly  applied  to  both  sexes,  now  only  to  women. 

This  terrible  termagant,  this  Nero,  this  Pharaoh.    Bale  (1543), 

The  slave  of  an  imperious  and  reckless  tennagant.  Macaiday. 

Ter'ma-gant, a.  Tumultuous ;  turbulent ;  boisterous; 
furious;  quarrelsome;  scolding. — Ter'ma-gailt-ly, a(it;. 
A  termagant,  imperious,  prodigal,  proiligate  wench.   Arbuthnot 

II  Ter'ma-ta'rl-um  (ter'ma-ta'ri-fim),  n.  [NL.  See 
Termes.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  nest  or  dwelling  of  termes,  or 
white  ants. 

Ter'ma-ta-ry  (ter'm4-ta-rj), «.  (Zo'dl.)  SameasTEE- 
mataeium, 

Term'er  (term'er),  n.  1,  One  who  resorted  to  Lou- 
don during  the  law  term  only,  in  order  to  practice  tricks, 
to  carry  on  intrigues,  or  the  like.  {_Obs.'\  [Written  also 
termor.']  B.  Jonson, 

2.  (Law)  One  who  has  an  estate  for  a  term  of  years  or 
for  life. 

II  Ter'mes  (ter'mez),  n.  ;  pi.  Teemites  (-mi-tezV  [L. 
termes,  tarmes,  -His,  a  woodworm,  Cf,  Teemite,]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  genus  of  Pseudoneuroptera  including  the  white  ants,  or 
termites.     See  Teemite, 

Ter'mi-na-ble  (-mi-na-b'l),  a.  [See  Terminate,] 
Capable  of  being  terminated  or  bounded ;  limitable,  — 
Ter'mi-na-ble-ness,  re. 

Terminable  annuity,  an  annuity  for  a  statod,  definite 
number  of  years ;  —  distinguished  from  life  annuity,  and 
perpetual  annuity, 

Ter'ml-nal  (-nal),  a.  [L,  terminalis :  cf,  F,  terminal. 
See  Teem,  re,]  1,  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  end  or  ex- 
tremity ;  forming  the  extremity ;  as,  a  terminal  edge, 

2.  (Bot.)  Growing  at  the  end  of  a  branch  or  stem ; 
terminating ;  as,  a  terminal  bud,  flower,  or  spike. 

Terminal  moraine.  See  the  Note  under  Moeaine. 

—  Terminal  statue.  See  Tep.minus,  re,,  2  and  3,  — 
Terminal  velocity,  (a)  Tlie  Telocity  acquired  at 
the  end  of  a  body's  motion,  (b)  The  limit  toward 
which  the  velocity  of  a  body  approaches,  as  of 
a  body  falling  through  the  air, 

Ter'ml-nal,  re.    1.  That  which  terminates  or 
ends  ;  termination ;  extremity. 

2.  (Elec.)  Either  of  the  ends  of  the  conduct-  Terminal 
iiig  circuit  of  an  electrical  apparatus,  as  an  in-      Bud. 
ductorium,  dynamo,  or  electric  motor,  usually 
provided  with  binding  screws  for  the  attachment  of  wires 
by  which  a  current  may  be  conveyed  into  or  from  the 
machine ;  a  pole. 

II  Ter'ml-na'11-a  (-na'lT-a),  re.  pi.  [L.]  (Rom.  Antiq.) 
A  festival  celebrated  annually  by  the  Romans  on  Febru- 
ary 23  in  honor  of  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries. 

Ter'ml-nant  (-nont),  re.  [L.  terminans,  p.  pr.  of  te7-~ 
minare.]    Teruiination ;  ending,     [i?.]  Puttenham. 

Ter'ml-nate  (ter'mi-niit),  v.  I,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ter- 
minated (-na'tiSd) ;  ;;,  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Terminating.]  [L. 
terminatiis,  p,  p,  of  lerminarc.  See  Term.]  1,  To  set  a 
term  or  limit  to;  to  form  the  extreme  point  or  side  of, 
to  bound  ;  to  limit ;  as,  to  terminate  a  surface  by  a  line, 

2,  To  put  an  end  to  ;  to  make  to  cease  ;  as,  to  termi- 
nate an  effort,  or  a  controversy, 

3,  Hence,  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to ;  to  bring  to 
completion ;  to  perfect. 

During  tliis  interval  of  calm  and  prosperity,  ho  [IVIicIiael 
Aiigflo)  lenuiualed  two  tig\ires  of  slaves,  destined  for  tlie  tomb, 
in  an  incomparable  style  of  art,  J.  S.  Harford, 
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Ter'ml-nate  (tei'mT-nat),  v.  i.  l.  To  be  limited  in 
space  by  a  poiut,  Hue,  or  surface  ;  to  stop  short ;  to  end  ; 
to  cease  ;  as,  the  torrid  zone  terminates  at  tlie  tropics. 

2.  To  come  to  a  limit  in  time ;  to  end  ;  to  close. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world,  its  designs  iiud  efficacy,  terminate 
on  this  side  heaven.  South. 

Ter'mi-na'tion  (-na'shtin),  n.  [L.  ierminatio  a  bomid- 
ing,  fixing,  determining  :  cf.  F.  lerminaison,  OF.  also 
termination.  See  Term.]  1.  The  aet  of  terminating, 
or  of  limiting  or  setting  bounds;  the  act  of  ending  or 
concluding ;  as,  a  voluntary  termination  of  hostilities. 

2.  That  which  ends  or  bounds  ;  limit  in  space  o^-  ex- 
tent ;  bound  ;  end  ;  as,  the  termination  of  a  line. 

3.  End  in  time  or  existence  ;  as,  the  termination  of 
the  year,  or  of  life ;  the  termination  of  happiness. 

4.  End  ;  conclusion  ;  result.  Hallam. 

5.  Last  purpose  or  design.     [J?.] 

6.  A  word  ;  a  term.     {_E.  &  Obs.'}  Shak. 

7.  (Gram.)  The  ending  of  a  word;  a  final  syllable  or 
letter ;  the  part  added  to  a  stem  in  inflection. 

Ter'mi-na'tion-al  i-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ter- 
mination ;  forming  .a  termination. 

Ter'ml-na-tive  (ter'mi-na-tiv),  a.  Tending  or  serv- 
ing to  terminate  ;  terminating  ;  determining ;  definitive. 
£p.  Bust.  —  Ter'ml-na-tive-ly,  adv.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Ter'mi-na'tor  (-na'ter),  n.  [L.,  he  who  limits  or  sets 
bounds.]     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  terminates. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  dividing  line  between  the  illuminated 
and  the  unilluminated  part  of  the  moon. 

Ter'mi-na-tO-ry  (-na-tS-rf),  a.     Terminative. 

Tei'mine  (-min),  v.  t.  [Cf.  P.  terminer.}  To  ter- 
minate.    \_Obs.~\  Bp.  Hall. 

Ter'mi-ner  (-mt-ner),  n.  [F.  terminer  to  bound,  limit, 
end.  See  Teemlnate.]  (Law)  A  determining;  as,  in 
oyer  and  terminer.     See  Oyer. 

Ter'mi-nism  (-niz'm),  n.  The  doctrine  held  by  the 
Terminists. 

Ter'ml-nlst  (-nTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  terministe.2  (Theol.) 
One  of  a  class  of  theologians  who  maintain  that  God  has 
fixed  a  certain  term  for  the  probation  of  individual  per- 
sons, during  which  period,  and  no  longer,  they  have  the 
offer  of  grace.  Murdoch. 

Ter'ml-no-log'lc-al  (-no-15jt-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  terminology.  —  Ter'ml-no-Iog'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Ter'mi-nol'O-gy  (-noi'o-jy),  n.  [L.  terminus  term  -f- 
•logy :  cf.  F.  terminologie.']  1.  The  doctrine  of  terms ; 
a  theory  of  terms  or  appellations ;  a  treatise  on  terms. 

2.  The  terms  actually  used  in  any  business,  art,  sci- 
ence, or  the  like  ;  nomenclature ;  technical  terms ;  as, 
the  terminology  of  chemistry. 

The  barbarous  effect  produced  by  a  German  structure  cf  een- 
tence,  and  a  terndnolofjn  altogether  new.  De  Quincey. 

Ter'ml-nus  (ter'mi-ntis),  n.  ;  pi.  Tbesuni  (-ni).     [L. 
See    Term.]       1.    Literally,    a 
boundary ;  a  border ;  a  limit. 

2.  (Myth.)  The  Roman  divin- 
ity who  presided  over  bounda- 
ries, whose  statue  was  properly 
a  short  pillar  terminating  in  the 
bust  of  a  man,  woman,  satyr, 
or  the  like,  but  often  nierely  a 
post  or  stone  stuck  in  the  ground 
on  a  boundary  line. 

3.  Hence,  any  post  or  stone 
marking  a  boundary ;  a  term. 
See  Term,  8. 

4.  Either  end  of  a  railroad 
line  ;  also,  the  station  house,  or 
the  town  or  city,  at  that  place. 

Ter'mlte  (-mit),  n. ;  pi.  Ter- 
mites (-mits).  [F.  See  Tebmes.] 
(Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  pseudoneuropterous 
insects  belonging  to  Termes 
and  allied  genera ;  —  called  also  white  ant.  See  Ulust.  of 
White  ant. 

^ff^  They  are  very  abundant  in  tropical  countries,  and 
are  noted  for  their  destructive  habits,  their  large  nests, 
their  remarkable  social  instincts,  and  their  division  of 
labor  among  the  polymorphic  individuals  of  several  kinds. 
Besides  the  males  and  females,  each  nest  has  ordinary 
workers,  and  large-headed  individuals  called  soldiers. 

Term'less  (termles),  a.  1.  Having  no  term  or  end  ; 
unlimited ;  boundless ;  unending ;  as,  termless  time, 
[i?.]     "  Termless  joys."  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  Inexpressible  ;  indescribable,     [i?.]  Shak. 

Term'ly  (-ly),  a.  Occurring  every  term ;  as,  a  termly 
fee.     [iJ.]  Bacon. 

Term'ly,  adv.  Term  by  term;  every  term,  [i?.] 
"Fees  .  .  .  that  are  to-m?!/ given."  Bacon. 

Ter'mo-nol'O-gy  (ter'mS-nSl'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  Tep/ouv, 
-fioi/os,  boundary,  end  -f  -logy.']     Terminology.     [iJ.] 

Tenn'or  (term'Or),  n.     (Laio)  Same  as  Termer,  2. 

Tern  (tern),  n.  [Dan.  terne,  txrne  ;  akin  to  Sw.  tama, 
Icel.  perna  ; 
cf.  NL.  sler- 
na.}  (Zo'ol.) 
Any  one  of 
numerous 
species  of 
long-winged 
a  q  u  a  t  i  c 
birds,  allied 
to  the  gulls, 
and  belong- 
ing to  Sterna  and  various  allied  genera. 

II^^_  Terns  differ  from  gulls  chiefly  in  their  graceful 
form,  in  their  weaker  and  more  slender  bills  and  feet, 
and  their  longer  and  more  pointed  wings.  The  tail  is 
usually  forked.  Most  of  the  species  are  white  with  the 
back  and  wings  pale  gray,  and  often  with  a  dark  head. 
The  common  European  tern  {Sterna  hirundo)  is  found 
also  in  Asia  and  America.  Among  other  American  spe- 
cies are  the  arctic  tern  (S.  paradisasa),  the  roseate  tern 
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(S.  Sougalli),  the  least  tern  (S.  Antillarum),  the  royal 
tern  ( S.  maxima),  and  the  sooty  tern  ( .S.  fidiginosa). 

Hooded  tern.  See /'aw;/ 6wrf,  under  Fairy.  —  Marsh  tern, 
any  tern  of  the  genus  Hydroctielidon.  They  frequent 
marshes  and  rivers  and  feed  largely  upon  insec';s.  —  River 
tern,  any  tern  belonging  to  Se'ena  or  allied  genera  which 
frequent  rivers.  —  Sea  tern,  any  tern  of  the  genus  Thalas- 
seus.  Terns  of  this  genus  have  very  long,  pointed  wings, 
and  chiefly  frequent  seas  and  the  mouths  of  large  rivers. 

Tern  (tern),  a.  [L.  pi.  terni  three  each,  three  ;  akin 
to  tres  three.  See  Three,  and  cf.  Trine.]  Threefold ; 
triple  ;  consisting  of  three ;  ternate. 

Tern  flowers  (Bot.),  flowers  growing  three  and  three  to- 
gether. —  Tern  leaves  {Bot.},  leaves  arranged  in  threes,  or 
three  by  three,  or  having  three  in  each  whorl  or  set.  — 
Tern  peduncles  {Bot.),  three  peduncles  growing  together 
from  the  same  axis. —Tern  schooner  (Naut.),  a  three- 
masted  schooner. 

Tern,  n.  [F.  terne.  See  Tern,  u.]  That  which  con- 
sists of,  or  pertains  to,  three  thmgs  or  numbers  together  j 
especially,  a  prize  in  a  lottery  resulting  from  the  favor- 
able combination  of  three  numbers  in  the  drawing  ;  also, 
the  three  numbers  themselves. 

She  'd  win  a  tern  in  Thursday's  lottery.    Mrs.  Browning. 

Ter'na-ry  (ter'na-ry),  a.  \lj.ternarius,iT.  terni.  See 
Tern,  a.]  1.  Proceeding  by  threes ;  consisting  of  three  ; 
as,  the  ternary  number  was  anciently  esteemed  a  sym- 
bol of  perfection,  and  held  in  great  veneration. 

2.  (Chem.)  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  three  different 
parts,  as  elements,  atoms,  groups,  or  radicals,  which  are 
regarded  as  having  different  functions  or  relations  in 
the  molecule  ;  thus,  sodic  hydroxide,  NaOH,  is  a  ternary 
compound. 

Ter'na-ry,  n. ;  pi.  Ternaries  (-riz).  A  ternion ;  the 
number  three  ;  three  things  taken  together ;  a  triad. 

Some  in  ternaries,  some  in  pairs,  and  some  single.    Holder. 

Ter'nate  (-net),  a.     [NL.  tematus,  fr.  L.  terni  three 
each.    See  Teen,  a.]   Having  the 
parts    arranged    by  threes;    as, 
ternate  branches,  leaves,  or  flow- 
ers. —  Ter'nate-ly,  adv. 

Terne'plate'  (tern'plaf),  n. 
[See  Tern,  a.,  and  Plate.]  Thin 
iron  sheets  coated  with  an  alloy 
of  lead  and  tin ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause made  up  of  three  metals. 

Ter'nl-on  (ter'nt-un),  n.     [L. 
ternio,  fr.  terni  three  each.     See  Tern,  a.]    The  number 
three  ;  three  things  together  ;  a  ternary.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ter'pene  (ter'peu),  n.  [See  Tvbpentine.]  (Chem.) 
Any  one  of  a  series  oi  isomeric  hydrocarbons  of  pleasant 
aromatic  odor,  occurring  especially  in  coniferous  plants 
and  represented  by  oil  of  turpentine,  but  including  also 
certain  hydrocarbons  found  in  some  essential  oils. 

Ter-pen'tic  (ter-pSn'tik),  a.     (Chem.)  Terpenylic. 

Ter'pe-nyl'lC  (ter'pe-nTl'ik),  a.  ITerpene  +  -yl  + 
-ic]  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid, 
CgHijOj  (called  also  terpentic  acid),  homologous  with 
terebic  acid,  and  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  substance 
by  the  oxidation  of  oil  of  turpentine  with  chromic  acid. 

Ter'pHens  (ter'pi-len),  n.  (Chem.)  A  polymeric 
form  of  terpene,  resembling  terebene. 

Ter'pin  (ter'pTn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  white  crystalline 
substance  regarded  as  a  hydrate  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Ter'pin-Ol  (-51),  a.  lTerptn-\-L.oleumoil.']  (Chem.) 
An  oily  substance  having  a  hyacinthine  odor,  obtained 
by  the  action  of  acids  on  terpin,  and  regarded  as  a  related 
hydrate. 

Terp-sich'0-re  (terp-sTk'o-re),  Ji.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Tepi|/(.- 
Xop'O  ;  TcpiJjLS  enjoyment  (fr.  Tepneiv  to  gladden)  -j-  ;(0p6s 
dance,  dancing.]  (Gr.  Myth.)  The  Muse  who  presided 
over  the  choral  song  and  the  dance,  especially  the  latter. 

Terp'Slch-0-re'an  (-re'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Terpsichore  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  dancing. 

II  Ter'ra  (tgr'ra),  n.  [It.  &  L.  See  Terrace.]  The 
earth ;  earth. 

Terra  alba  [L.,  white  earth]  (Com.),  a  white  amorphous 
earthy  substance  consisting  of  burnt  gypsum,  aluminium 
silicate  (kaolin),  or  some  similar  ingredient,  as  magnesia. 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  adulterate  certain  foods,  spices, 
candies,  paints,  etc.  —  Terra  cotta.  [It. ,  f r.  terra  earth  + 
cotta,  fern,  of  cotto  cooked,  L.  coctus,  p.  p.  of  coquere  to 
cook.  See  Cook,  re.]  Baked  clay ;  a  kind  of  hard  pottery 
used  for  statues,  architectural  decorations,  figures,  vases, 
and  the  like.  —  Terrae  flUus  [L.,  son  of  the  earth],  formerly, 
one  appointed  to  write  a  satirical  Latin  poem  at  the  public 
acts  m  the  University  of  Oxford ;  —  not  unlike  tlie  pre- 
varicator  at  Cambridge,  England.  —Terra  flrma  [L.],  firm 
or  solid  earth,  as  opposed  to  water.  —  Terra  Japonica. 
[NL.)  Same  as  Gambler.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  a  kind  of  earth  from  Japan.  —  Terra  Lemnia  [L.,  Lem- 
nian  earth],  Lemnian  earth.  See  under  Lemnian.  —Terra 
ponderosa  [L.,  ponderous  earth]  {Min.),  barite,  or  heavy 
spar.  —  Terra  di  Sienna.    See  Sienna. 

Ter'race  (ter'ras ;  48),  re.  [F.  terrasse  (cf.  Sp.  te- 
rraza.  It.  terrazza),  fr.  L.  terra  the  earth,  probably  for 
tersa,  originally  meaning,  dry  land,  and  akin  to  torrere  to 
parch,  E.  torrid,  and  thirst.  See  Thirst,  and  cf.  Fumi- 
tory, Inter,  v.,  Pakterre,  Terrier,  Trass,  Tdreen, 
Tcrmekic]  1.  A  raised  level  space,  shelf,  or  platform  of 
earth,  supported  on  one  or  more  sides  by  a  wall,  a  bank 
of  turf,  or  the  like,  whether  designed  for  use  or  pleasure. 

2.  A  balcony,  especially  a  large  and  uncovered  one. 

3.  A  flat  roof  to  a  house  ;  as,  the  buildings  of  the  Ori- 
ental nations  are  covered  with  terraces. 

4.  A  street,  or  a  row  of  houses,  on  a  bank  or  the  side 
of  a  hill ;  hence,  any  street,  or  row  of  houses. 

5.  (Geol.)  A  level  plain,  usually  with  a  steep  front, 
bordering  a  river,  a  lake,  or  sometimes  the  sea. 

^^ff^  Many  rivers  are  bordered  by  a  series  of  terraces 
at  different  levels,  indicating  the  flood  plains  at  succes- 
sive periods  in  their  history. 

Terrace  epoch.    {Geol.)  See  Z)n/<  epocA,  under  Drift,  a. 

Ter'race,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Terraced  (-rast);  p.pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Terracing  (-ra-slng).]    To  form  into  a  terrace 
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or  terraces ;  to  furnish  with  a  terrace  or  terraces ;  as,  to 
terrace  a  garden,  or  a  building.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Clermont's  terraced  heiglit,  and  Esher's  groves.     Tlioinson. 
Ter'ra-CUl'ture  (tSr'ra-kiil'tiJr ;    135),  n.     [L.   terra 
the  earth  -|-  culiura.']    Cultivation  of  the  earth  ;  agricul- 
ture.   [iJ.]  —  Ter'ra-cul'tur-al  (-kui'tiir-aZ),  a.    [i?.] 

Ter'rane  (-ran),  re.  [F.  terrain,  from  L.  terra  earth.] 
(Geol.)  A  group  of  rocks  having  a  common  age  or  origin ; 

—  nearly  equivalent  to  formation,  but  used  somewhat  less 
comprehensively. 

Ter'ra-pin  (ter'- 
ra-pin),  re.  [Prob- 
ably of  American 
Indian  origin.] 
(Zo'ol. )  Any  one  of 
numerous  species 
of  tortoises  living 
in  fresh  and  brack- 
ish waters.  Many 
of  them  are  valued 
for  food.  [Written 
also  terapin,  terra- 
pen,  terrapene,  and  turapen.'] 

11^°°  The  yellow-bellied  terrapin  (Pseudemys  scabra) 
of  the  Southern  United  States,  the  red-bellied  terrapin 
{Pseudemys  rugosa),  native  of  the  tributaries  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  (called  also  potter,  slider,  and  redfender),  and 
the  diamond-back  or  salt-marsh  terrapin  {Malaclemmyi 
palustris)  are  tlie  most  important  American  species.  The 
diamond-back  terrapin  is  native  of  nearly  the  whole  q£ 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Alligator  terrapin,  the  snapping  turtle.  —  Mud  terrapin, 
any  one  of  numerous  species  of  American  tortoises  of  the 
genus  Cinosternort.  —  Fainted  terrapin,  the  painted  turtle. 
See  under  Painted.  —  Speckled  terrapin,  a  small  fresh- 
water American  terrapin  ( Chelopus  guttatus)  having  the 
carapace  black  with  round  yellow  spots ;  — called  also 
spotted  turtle. 

Ter-ra'que-OUS  (tSr-ra'kwe-us ;  277),  a.  [L.  terra  the 
earth  -f-  E.  aqueous.']  Consisting  of  land  and  water ;  as, 
the  earth  is  a  terraqueous  globe.  Cudworth. 

The  grand  terraqueous  spectacle 

From  center  to  circumference  unveiled.    iT'ordsworth. 

Ter'rar  (tSr'rer),  re.  [LL.  terrarius  liber.  See  Ter- 
rier a  collection  of  acknowledgments.]  (0.  Ung.  Law) 
See  2d  Terrier,  2.  Cowed. 

Ter'ras  (-ras),  re.     (Min.)  See  Trass. 

Ter-reen'  (tSr-ren'),  n.    See  Tureen. 

Ter-re'i-ty  (-re'T-ty),  re.  Quality  of  being  earthy; 
earthiness.     lObs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Ter'rel  (tSr'rSl),  re.  [NL.  terrella,  from  L.  terra  the 
earth.]  A  spherical  magnet  so  placed  that  its  poles, 
equator,  etc.,  correspond  to  those  of  the  earth.     [Obs.] 

Chambers. 

Terre'mote'  (tSr'mof),  re.  [OF.  terremote,  terre- 
m.oete,  fr.  L.  terra  the  earth  +  movere,  malum,  to  move.] 
An  earthquake.     [Obs.]  Gower. 

Ter-rene' (tSr-ren'),  re.     A  tureen.     \_Obs.]     Walpole. 

Ter-rene',  a.  [L.  terrenus,  fr.  terra  the  earth.  See 
Terrace.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  earth ;  earthy  ;  as, 
terrene  substance.  Holland. 

2.  Earthly;  terrestrial. 

God  set  before  him  a  mortal  and  immortal  life,  a  nature  ce- 
lestial and  terrene.  Sir  )V.  Raleigh. 

Be  true  end  faithful  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and  truth  and 
faith  to  bear  of  life  and  limb,  and  terrene  honor. 

O.  Eng.  Oath  of  Allegiance,  quoted  by  Blackstone. 

Common  conceptions  of  the  matters  which  lie  at  the  basis  ot 
our  terrene  experience.  Hickok. 

Ter-rene',  n.  [L.  terrenum  land,  ground  :  cf.  F.  ter- 
rain.]   1.  The  earth's  surface ;  the  earth.     \_Poetic] 

Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene.  Milton, 

2.  (Surv.)  The  surface  of  the  ground. 

Ter-ren'1-ty  (-rgn'l-tj),  re.  Earthllness ;  worldlinesa. 
lObs.]     "  A  dull  and  low  terrenity."  Feltham. 

Ter're-OUS  (ter're-ils),  a.  [L.  terreus,  fr.  terra  the 
earth.  See  Terrace.]  Consisting  of  earth ;  earthy  ;  as, 
terreotis  substances  ;  terreous  particles.     \Obs.] 

Terre'plein'  (tSr'plau'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  terra  earth  -j- 
planus  even,  level,  plain.]  (Fort.)  The  top,  platform, 
or  horizontal  surface,  of  a  rampart,  on  which  the  cannon 
are  placed.    See  Hlust.  of  Casemate. 

Ter-res'tre  (ter-rSs'tSr),  a.  [OE.,  from  OF.  &  F.  ter. 
restre.]  Terrestrial;  earthly.  \Obs.]  "His  paradise 
terrestre."  Chaucer. 

Ter-res'trl-al  (tSr-res'tri-al),  a.  [L.  terrestris,  from 
terra  the  earth.  See  Terrace.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  earth  ;  existing  on  the  earth ;  eartldy  ;  as,  terrestrial 
animals.     ^^ 'Bodies  terrestrial.''^  1  Cor.  xv.  40. 

2.  Representing,  or  consisting  of,  the  earth ;  as,  a  ter- 
restrial  glohe.     "  The  dstrk  terrestrial 'ball."      Addison. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  world,  or  to  the  present 
state  ;  sublunary ;  earthly  ;  mundane. 

Vain  labors  of  terrestrial  wit.  Spenssr. 

A  genius  bright  and  base, 
Of  towering  talents,  and  (erresfrz'aZ  aims,         Toung. 

4.  Consisting  of  land,  in  distinction  from  water ;  be- 
longing to,  or  inhabiting,  the  land  or  ground,  in  distinc- 
tion from  trees,  water,  or  the  like ;  as,  terrestrial  serpents. 

The  terrestrial  parts  of  the  globe.  Woodward. 

5.  Adapted  for  the  observation  of  objects  on  land  and 
on  the  earth  ;  as,  a  terrestrial  telescope,  in  distinction 
from  an  astronomical  telescope. 

—  Ter-res'tri-al-ly,  adv.  —  Ter-res'tri-al-ness,  re. 
Ter-res'tri-al,  re.     An  inhabitant  of  the  earth. 
Ter-res'tri-ly  (-fi),  v.  t.     [L.  terrestris  terrestrial  -\- 

-fy.]  To  convert  or  reduce  into  a  condition  like  that 
of  the  earth  ;  to  make  earthy.     \_Obs.]      Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ter-res'tri-ous(-us),a.  [See  Terrestrial.]  Terres- 
trial.    \_Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ter'ret  (tgr'rSt),  re.  One  of  the  rings  on  the  top  of 
the  saddle  of  a  harness,  through  which  the  reins  pass. 

TeiTe'-ten'ant    (tar'tSn'ant),    re.     [F.    ierre    earth, 
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land  +  tenant,  p.  pr.  of  tenir  to  hold.]  (Law)  One  who 
has  the  actual  possession  of  land ;  the  occupant.  [Writ- 
ten also  ley-ienant.l 

Terre'-verte'  (tSr'vSrf ),  re.  [F.,  fr.  terre  earth  -f- 
vert,  verte,  green.]  An  olive-green  earth  used  as  a  pig- 
ment.   See  Glauconite. 

Ter'ri-ble  (tgr'rl-b'l),  a.    [F.,  fr.  L.  terribilis,  fr.  ter- 
rere  to  frighten.     See  Terror.]    1.  Adapted  or  liliely 
to  excite  terror,  awe,  or  dread  ;  dreadful ;  formidable. 
Prudent  in  peace,  and  Ui-rible  in  war.  Prior. 

Thou  eialt  not  be  affrighted  at  them  i  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
among  you,  a  mighty  God  and  terrible.  Deut.  vii.  21. 

2.  Excessive  ;  extreme  ;  severe.     [CoUoq.l 

The  terrible  coldness  of  the  season.        Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  'I'errific ;  fearful ;  frightful ;  formidable ;  dread- 
ful ;  horrible  ;  shocking ;  awful. 

—  Ter'rl-We-ness,  n.  —  Ter'rl-bly,  adv. 

II  Ter-rlc'0-l»  (tSr-rik'o-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  terra 
-|-  colere  to  inhabit.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  annelids  in- 
cluding the  common  earthworms  and  allied  species. 

Ter'rl-en'nl-ak  (tSr'rI-5n'nI-5k),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  arc- 
tic fox. 

Ter'rl-er  (tSr'rt-er),  re.  [Cf.  L.  terere  to  rub,  to  rub 
away,  terebra  a  borer.]    An  auger  or  borer.     [Obs.J 

Ter'rl-er,  re.  1.  [F.  terrier,  chien  terrier,  from  terre 
the  earth,  L.  terra  ;  cf .  F.  terrier 
a  burrow,  LL.  terrarium  a  hil- 
lock (hence  the  sensS^  mound 
thrown  up  in  making  a  burrow, 
a  burrow).  See  Terrace,  and 
cf.  Terrier,  2.]  (Zodl.)  One 
of  a  breed  of  small  dogs,  which 
includes  several  distinct  sub- 
breeds,  some  of  which,  such  as 
the  Sl^e  terrier  and  Yorkshire 
terrier,  have  long  hair  and  drooping  ears,  while  others, 
as  the  English  and  the  black-and-tan  terriers,  have  short, 
close,  smooth  hair  and  upright  ears. 

I1I^°"  Most  kmds  of  terriers  are  noted  for  their  cour- 
age, the  acuteness  of  their  sense  of  smell,  their  propen- 
sity to  hunt  burrowing  animals,  and  their  activity  in  de- 
stroying rats,  etc.    See  Fox  terrier,  under  Fox. 

2.  [F.  terrier,  papier  terrier,  LL.  terrarius  liber,  i.  e., 
a  book  belonging  or  pertaining  to  land  or  landed  estates. 
See  Terrier,  1,  and  cf.  Teerar.]  (Law)  (a)  Formerly, 
a  collection  of  acknowledgments  of  the  vassals  or  tenants 
of  a  lordship,  containing  the  rents  and  services  they 
owed  to  the  lord,  and  the  like,  (b)  In  modern  usage,  a 
book  or  roll  in  which  the  lands  of  private  persons  or  cor- 
porations are  described  by  their  site,  boundaries,  num- 
ber of  acres,  or  the  like.     [Written  also  terror."] 

Ter-rll'lc  (tSr-rif'ik),  a.  [L.  terrificus  ;  f r.  terrere  to 
frighten  -j-  Jacere  to  make.  See  Terror,  and  Fact.] 
Causing  terror ;  adapted  to  excite  great  fear  or  dread ; 
terrible ;  as,  a  terrific  form  ;  a  terrific  sight. 

Ter-ril'lc-al  (-i-kal),  a.    Terrific.     [iJ.] 

Ter-rif'ic-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  terrific  manner. 

Ter'ri-fy  (tSr'ri-fi),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Terrified 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Terripyino  (-fl'Ing).]  [L.  terrere 
to  frighten  -)-  -fy :  cf.  F.  terrifier,  L.  terrificare.  See 
Terrific,  and  -py.]    1.  To  make  terrible.    [0J«.] 

If  the  law,  instead  of  aggravating  and  terrifying  siti,  shall 
give  out  license,  it  foils  itself.  Milton. 

2.  To  alarm  or  shock  with  fear ;  to  frighten. 

When  ye  shall  hear  of  ware  ...  be  not  terrified.   Luke  xxl.  9. 

Ter-rlg'e-noUB  (tSr-rlj'e-niSs),  a.  [L.  terrigena,  ter- 
rigenus ;  terra  the  earth  -|-  genere,  gignere,  to  bring 
forth.]    Earthbom  ;  produced  by  the  earth. 

Ter'rl-tO'rl-al  (tSr'rI-to'rI-al),  a.  [L.  territorialis  : 
ef.  F.  territorial.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  territory  or 
land  ;  as,  territorial  limits  ;  territorial  jurisdiction. 

2.  Limited  to  a  certain  district ;  as,  rights  may  be 
personal  or  territorial. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  all  or  any  one  of  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  district  similarly  or- 
ganized elsewhere ;  as.  Territorial  governments. 

Ter'ri-to'ri-al-lzp  (-12),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Territo- 
rialized (-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Territorializing  (-1'- 
zing).]     1.  To  enlarge  by  extension  of  territory. 

2.  To  reduce  to  the  condition  of  a  territory. 

Ter'ri-to'rl-al-ly,  adv.  In  regard  to  territory;  by 
means  of  territory. 

Ter'ri-tO-rled  (tSr'rI-t6-rTd),  a.  Possessed  of  terri- 
tory.    [iJ.] 

Ter'ri-to-ry  (-ry),  re.  /  pi.  Tehritoribs  (-rtz).  [L.  ter- 
ritorium,  from  terra  the  earth  :  cf.  F  territeire.  See 
Terrace.]  1.  A  large  extent  or  tract  of  land ;  a  region ; 
a  country ;  a  district. 

He  looked,  and  saw  wide  territory  spread 

Before  him  —  towns,  and  rural  works  between.      Milton. 

2.  The  extent  of  land  belonging  to,  or  under  the  do- 
minion of,  a  prince,  state,  or  other  form  of  government ; 
often,  a  tract  of  land  lying  at  a  distance  from  the  parent 
country  or  from  the  seat  of  government ;  as,  the  territory 
of  a  State ;  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company. 

3.  In  the  United  States,  a  portion  of  the  country  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  and  not  yet  ad- 
mitted as  a  State  into  the  Union,  but  organized  with  a 
separate  legislature,  under  a  Territorial  governor  and 
other  officers  appointed  by  the  President  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  In  Canada,  a  similarly  organized 
portion  of  the  country  not  yet  formed  into  a  Province. 

Ter'ror  (tSr'rer),  re.     [L.  terror,  akin  to  terrere  to 

frighten,  for  tersere;   akin  to  Gr.  rpely  to  flee  away, 

dread,  Skr.  tras  to  tremble,  to  be  afraid,  Russ.  tria.M  to 

shake  ;  cf.  F.  terreur.     Cf.  Deter.]     1.  Extreme  fear  ; 

fear  that  agitates  body  and  mind  ;  violent  dread  ;  fright. 

Terror  seized  the  rebel  host.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  excites  dread ;  a  cause  of  extreme  fear. 

Those  enormous  terrors  of  the  Nile.  Prior. 

Rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  works.    Rom.  xiii.  0. 

There  is  no  terror,  CasKius,  in  your  thrrnts.  Sl/uk-. 

Terror  is  used  in  the  formation  of  compounds 


which  ara  generally  self -explaining ;  as,  ierror-fraught, 
terror  -  giving,  ^oror- smitten,  terror -stT'\ck.&a,  lerror- 
struck,  and  Uie  like. 

King  of  terrors,  death.  Job  xviii.  14.  —  Eeign  of  Terror. 
(F.  Hist.)  See  in  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  in  Fiction. 

Syn.  —  Alarm ;  fright ;  consternation ;  dread ;  dismay. 
See  Alarm. 

Ter'ror-ism  (tSr'rer-Tz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  terrorisme.] 
The  act  of  terrorizing,  or  state  of  being  terrorized ;  a  mode 
of  government  by  terror  or  intimidation.  Jefferson. 

Ter'ror-ist,  n.  [F.  terroriste.]  One  who  governs  by 
terrorism  or  intimidation  ;  specifically,  an  agent  or  par- 
tisan of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror  in  France.  Burke. 

Ter'ror-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  terroriser.'^  To  impress 
with  terror ;  to  coerce  by  intimidation. 

Humiliated  by  the  tyranny  of  foreign  despotism,  and  terror- 
ized by  ecclesiastical  authority.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Ter'ror-less,  a.     Free  from  terror.  Poe. 

Ter'ry  (ter'ry),  re.  A  kind  of  heavy  corded  fabric, 
either  all  silk,  or  silk  and  worsted,  or  silk  and  cotton, 
often  called  terry  velvet,  used  for  upholstery  and  trim- 
mings. 

II  Ter-sanc'tUS  (ter-sSnk'tus),  n.  [L.  ter  thrice  -)- 
sanctus  holy.]  (Bccl.)  An  ancient  ascription  of  praise 
(containing  the  word  "Holy" — in  its  Latin  form, 
"  Sanctus  "  —  thrice  repeated),  used  in  the  Mass  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  before  the  prayer  of  conse- 
cration in  the  communion  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.    Cf.  Teisa- 

OION. 

Terse  (ters),  a.  \_Compar.  Terser  (-er) ;  superl. 
Tersest.]     [L.  tersus,  p.  p.  of  tergere  to  rub  or  wipe  off.] 

1.  Appearing  as  if  rubbed  or  wiped  off ;  rubbed ; 
smooth;  polished.     \_Obs.] 

Many  stones,  .  .  .  although  terse  and  smooth,  have  not  this 
power  attractive.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Refined ;  accomplished  ;  —  said  of  persons,  [if.  & 
Obs.]     "  Your  polite  and  terse  gallants."        Massinger. 

3.  Elegantly  concise ;  free  of  superfluous  words ;  pol- 
ished to  smoothness ;  as,  terse  language  ;  a  terse  style. 

Terse,  luminous,  and  dignified  eloquence.      Macaulay. 
A  poet,  too,  was  there,  whose  verse 
Was  tender,  musical,  and  terse.  Longfellow. 

Syn.  —  Neat ;  concise  ;  compact.  —  Terse,  Concise. 
Terse  was  defined  by  Johnson  "  cleanly  written,"  i.  e., 
free  from  blemishes,  neat  or  smooth.  Its  present  sense 
is  "  free  from  excrescences,"  and  hence,  compact,  with 
smoothness,  grace,  or  elegance,  as  in  the  following  lines 
of  Whitehead  :  — 

**  In  eight  terse  lines  has  Phsedrus  told 
(So  frugal  were  the  bards  of  old) 
A  tale  of  goats  ;  and  closed  with  grace, 
Plan,  moral,  all,  in  that  short  space." 

It  differs  from  concise  in  not  implying,  perhaps,  quite 
as  much  condensation,  but  chiefly  in  the  additional  idea 
of  "grace  or  elegance." 
—  Terse'ly,  adv.  —  Terse'ness,  re. 

Ter-sal'phid«  (ter-sQl'f  id  or  -fid),  re.  [Pref.  ter-  -f- 
sulphide.]    (CAewi.)  A  trisulphide. 

Ter-snl'pllU-ret  (-f ii-ret),  re.  [Pref.  ter- -\- sulphuret.] 
(Chem.)  A  trisulphide.     [jB.] 

Ter'-ten'ant  (ter'tgn'ant),  n.    See  Terre-tenant. 

Ter'tlal  (ter'shal),  a.  &  n.  [From  L.  tertius  third, 
the  tertial  feathers  being  feathers  of  the  third  row.  See 
TrEROE.]    (Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Tertiary. 

Ter'tlan  (-shan),  a.  [L.  tertianus,  from  tertius  the 
third.  See  Tierce.]  (il/ed.)  Occurring  every  third  day ; 
as,  a  tertian  fever. 

Ter'tlan,  re.  [L.  tertiana  (sc.  febris):  cf.  OF.  ter- 
tiane.]  1.  (Med.)  A  disease,  especially  an  intermittent 
fever,  which  returns  every  third  day,  reckoning  inclu- 
sively, or  in  which  the  intermission  lasts  one  day. 

2.  A  liquid  measure  formerly  used  for  wine,  equal  to 
seventy  imperial,  or  eighty-four  wine,  gallons,  being  one 
third  of  a  tun. 

Ter'tl-a-ry  (ter'sht-S-ry  or  -shi.-r^),  a.  [L.  tertiarius 
containing  a  third  part,  fr.  tertius  third  :  cf .  F.  tertiaire. 
See  Tierce.]  1.  Being  of  the  third  formation,  order, 
or  rank  ;  third  ;  as,  a  tertiary  use  of  a  word.         Trench. 

2.  (Chem.)  Possessing  some  quality  in  the  third  degree ; 
having  been  subjected  to  the  substitution  of  three  atoms 
or  radicals  ;  as,  a  tertiary  alcohol,  amine,  or  salt.  Cf. 
Primary,  and  Secondary. 

3.  (Geol.)  Laterthan,  or  subsequent  to,  the  Secondary. 

4.  (Zo'dl.)  Growing  on  the  innermost  joint  of  a  bird's 
wing  ;  tertial ;  —  said  of  quills. 

Tertiary  age.  (Geol.)  See  under  AOE, 8.  —  Tertiary  color, 
a  color  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two  secondaries.  "  The 
so-called  ter/iarij  colors  are  citrine,  russet,  and  olive." 
Fairholl.  —  T6iti3.iy  period.  (Geol.)  (a)  The  first  period 
of  the  age  of  mammals,  or  of  the  Cenozoic  era.  (0)  The 
rock  formation  of  that  period  ;  —  called  also  Tertiary  for- 
mation. See  the  Chart  of  Geology.  —  Tertiary  syphilis 
(Med.),  the  third  and  last  stage  of  syphilis,  in  which  it  in- 
vades the  bones  and  internal  organs. 

Ter'tl-a-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  Tertiaries  (-riz).  1.  (E.  C.  Ch.) 
A  member  of  the  Third  Order  in  any  monastic  system  ; 
as,  the  Franciscan  tertiaries ;  the  Dominican  tertiaries  ; 
the  Carmelite  tertiaries.    See  Third  Order,  under  Third. 

Addis  &  Arnold. 

2.  (Geol.)  The  Tertiary  era,  period,  or  formation. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  quill  feathers  which  are  borne 
upon  the  basal  joint  of  the  wing  of  a  bird.  See  Itlu.1t.  of 
Bird. 

Ter'tl-ate  (-shT-at),  v.  t.  [L.  tertintus,  p.  p.  of  tertinre 
to  do  for  the  third  time,  fr.  tertius  the  third.]  1.  To  do 
or  perform  for  tlie  third  time.     \_Obs.  &.  R."]       Johnson. 

2.  (Gun.)  To  examine,  as  the  tliickiiess  of  the  niptal  at 
the  muzzle  of  a  gun  ;  or,  in  general,  to  examine  the  thick- 
ness of,  as  ordnance,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  strength. 

II  Ter'U-ter'O  (ti^r'fio-tBr'o),  re.  [Probably  so  iiitmcd 
from  its  cry.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  South  American  lapwing 
( \'nnetiiis  Cin/ennm.ti.i).  Its  wings  are  furnislied  with 
short  spurs.     Called  also  Cayenne  lapwing. 

II  Ter'za  rl'ma  (tJtr'tsii  rS'mii).     [It.,  a  third  or  triple 


rhyme.]  A  peculiar  and  complicated  system  of  versifica- 
tion, borrowed  by  the  early  Italian  poets  from  the  Trou- 
badours. 

IITer-zet'tO  (tar-tsat'to),  re.  [It.,  dim.  of  terzo  the 
third,  L.  tertius.  See  Tierce.]  (Mus.)  A  composition 
in  three  voice  parts  ;  a  vocal  (rarely  an  instrumental)  trio. 

Tes'sel-lar  (tSs'sSl-ler),  a.  [L.  tessella  a  small  square 
piece,  a  little  cube,  dim.  of  tessera  a  square  piece  of  stone, 
wood,  etc.,  a  die.]     Formed  of  tesserte,  as  a  mosaic. 

II  Tes'sel-la'ta  (tes'sSl-lS'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See  Tes- 
SELLATE.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  division  of  Crinoidea  including  nu- 
merous fossil  species  in  which  the  body  is  covered  with 
tessellated  plates. 

Tes'sel-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tessellated 
(-la'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tessellatinq.]  [L.  tessella. 
tus  tessellated.  See  Tessellar.]  To  form  into  squares 
or  checkers ;  to  lay  with  checkered  work. 

The  floors  are  sometimes  of  wood,  tessellated  after  the  fash- 
ion of  France.  Macaulay. 

Tes'sel-late  (-lat),  a.    [L.  tesselatus.']    Tessellated 

Tes'sel-la'ted  (-la'tgd),  a.  1.  Formed  of  little 
squares,  as  mosaic  work  ;  checkered ;  as,  a  tessellated 
pavement. 

2.  (Bot.  &  Zo'dl.)  Marked  like  a  checkerboard;  as,  a 
tessellated  leaf. 

Tes'sel-la'tion  (-la'shun),  re.  The  act  of  tessellating; 
also,  the  mosaic  work  so  formed.  J.  Forsyth. 

II  Tes'se-ra  (tes'se-ra),  re. ;  pi.  TESSER.ffi:  (-re).  [L.,  a 
square  piece,  a  die.  See  Tessellar.]  A  small  piece  of 
marble,  glass,  earthenware,  or  the  like,  having  a  square, 
or  nearly  square,  face,  used  by  the  ancients  for  mosaic, 
as  for  making  pavements,  for  ornamenting  walls,  and  like 
purposes ;  also,  a  similar  piece  of  ivory,  bone,  wood,  etc., 
used  as  a  ticket  of  admission  to  theaters,  or  as  a  certifi- 
cate for  successful  gladiators,  and  as  a  token  for  various 
other  purposes.  Fairholt. 

Tes'se-ra'lc  (-ratk),  a.  Diversified  by  squares ;  done 
in  mosaic ;  tessellated.     [Obs.]        Sir  R.  Atkyns  (1712). 

Tes'se-ral  (-ral),  a.  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  contain, 
ing,  tesserse. 

2.  (Crystallog.)  Isometric. 

Tes'su-lar  (-sii-ler),  a.    (Crystallog.)  Tesseral. 

Test  (tSst),  re.  [OF.  test  test,  or  cupel,  potsherd,  F. 
tet,  from  L.  testum  an  earthen  vessel;  akin  to  testa  a 
piece  of  burned  clay,  an  earthen  pot,  a  potsherd,  per- 
haps for  tersta,  and  akin  to  torrere  to  parch,  terra  earth 
(cf.  Thirst,  and  Terrace),  but  cf.  Zend  tasta  cup.  Cf. 
Test  a  shell.  Testaceous,  Tester  a  covering,  a  coin, 
Testy,  Tete-a-t£te.]  1.  (Metal.)  A  cupel  or  cupelling 
hearth  in  which  precious  metals  are  melted  for  trial  and 
refinement. 

Our  ingots,  tests,  and  many  mo.  Chancer. 

2.  Examination  or  trial  by  the  cupel ;  hence,  any  crit- 
ical examination  or  decisive  trial ;  as,  to  put  a  man's  as- 
sertions to  a  test.    "  Bring  me  to  the  test."  Shak. 

3.  Means  of  trial ;  as,  absence  is  a  test  of  love. 

Each  test  and  every  light  her  muse  will  bear.    Drydeik 

4.  That  with  which  anything  is  compared  for  proof  of 
its  genuineness ;  a  touchstone ;  a  standard. 

Life,  force,  and  beauty  must  to  all  impart, 

At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art.        Pope, 

5.  Discriminative  characteristic  ;  standard  of  judg- 
ment ;  ground  of  admission  or  exclusion. 

Our  test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit.       Dryden. 

6.  Judgment ;  distinction ;  discrimination. 

Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 
Betwixt  indifferent  writing  and  the  best  ?        Dryden. 

7.  (Chem.)  A  reaction  employed  to  recognize  or  dis- 
tinguish any  particular  substance  or  constituent  of  a 
compound,  as  the  production  of  some  characteristic  pre- 
cipitate ;  also,  the  reagent  employed  to  produce  such  re- 
action ;  thus,  the  ordinary  test  for  sulphuric  acid  is  the 
production  of  a  white  insoluble  precipitate  of  barium 
sulphate  by  means  of  some  soluble  barium  salt. 

Test  act  (Eng.  Law),  an  act  of  the  English  Parliament 
prescribing  a  form  of  oatli  and  declaration  against  tran- 
substantiation,  which  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  were 
formerly  obliged  to  take  within  six  months  after  their 
admission  to  office.  They  were  obliged  also  to  receive 
the  sacrament  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Blackstone.  —Tett  object  (Optics),  an  object 
which  tests  the  power  or  quality  of  a  microscope  or  tele- 
scope, by  requiring  a  certain  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
instrument  to  determine  its  existence  or  its  peculiar  tex- 
ture or  markings.  —  Test  paper,  (a)  (Chem.)  Paper  pre- 
pared for  use  in  testing  for  certain  substances  by  being 
saturated  with  a  reagent  which  changes  color  in  some 
specific  way  when  acted  upon  by  those  substances :  thus, 
litmus  paper  is  turned  red  by  acids,  and  blue  by  alkalies, 
turmeric  paper  is  turned  brown  by  alkalies,  etc.  (6) 
(Laio)  An  instrmmont  admitted  as  a  standard  or  compar- 
ison of  handwriting  in  those  jurisdictions  in  which  com- 
parison of  hands  is  permitted  as  a  mode  of  proving  hand- 
writing. —  Test  tube.  (Chem.)  (a)  A  simple  tube  of  thin 
glass,  closed  at  one  end,  for  heating  solutions  and  for  per- 
forming ordinary  reactions,    (b)  A  graduated  tube. 

Syn.  —  Criterion ;  standard ;  experience ;  proof ;  exper- 
iment;  trial. —Test,  Trial.  Trial  is  the  wider  term; 
test  is  a  searching  and  decisive  trial.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  testa  (earthen  pot),  which  term  was  early  ap- 
plied to  the  Jining  pot,  or  crucible,  in  which  metals  are 
melted  for  trial  and  refinement.  Henoe  the  peculiar 
force  of  the  word,  as  indicating  a  trial  or  criterion  of  the 
most  decisive  kind. 

I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance,  whoso  triaJ  shall 
better  publish  his  connnen<lation.  Sltak. 

Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stobd  the  test  of  fortune, 
Like  purest  gold,  that  tortured  in  the  fnvnneo, 
Comes  out  more  bright,  and  brings  forth  all  its  weight. 

Addison, 

Test,  1'.  t.  Ump.  &  p.  p.  Tested  ;  p,  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Testing.]  1.  (iffetal.)  To  refine,  as  gold  or  silver,  in  9 
tost,  or  cupel ;  to  subject  to  cupellation. 

2.  To  put  to  the  proof ;  to  prove  the  truth,  gonuine- 
noss,  or  quiJity  of  by  oxperimont,  or  by  some  principle  or 
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standard  ;  to  try ;  as,  to  teat  the  soundness  of  a  princi- 
ple ;  to  test  the  validity  of  an  argument. 

Experience  is  the  surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the  real 
tendency  of  the  existing  constitution.  Washington. 

3.  {Chem.)  To  examine  or  try,  as  by  the  use  of  some 
reagent ;  as,  to  test  a  solution  by  litmus  paper. 

Test  (test),  n.  [L.  testis.  Cf.  Testament,  Testify.] 
A  witness.     \_Obs.'\ 

Prelates  and  great  lords  of  England,  who  were  for  the  more 
surety  tests  of  that  deed.  Ld.  Berners. 

Test,  v.  i.  [L.  testari.  See  Testament.]  To  make  a 
testament,  or  will.     [06s.] 

Test  (tSst),  \n.;  pi.  E.  Tests  (tests),  L.  Test* 

II  Tes'ta  (tes'ta),  )  (tes'te).  [L.  testa  a  piece  of 
burned  clay,  a  broken  piece  of  earthenware,  a  shell.  See 
Test  a  cupel.]  1.  (Zo'dl.)  The  external  hard  or  firm 
covering  of  many  invertebrate  animals. 

11^=' The  test  of  crustaceans  and  insects  is  composed 
largely  of  chitin ;  in  moUusks  it  is  composed  chiefly  of 
calcium  carbonate,  and  is  called  the  shell. 

2.  (JBot.)  The  outer  integument  of  a  seed ;  the  epi- 
sperm,  or  spermoderm. 

Test'a-ble  (tSst'a-b'l),  a.  [See  Testament.]  1.  Ca- 
pable of  being  tested  or  proved. 

2.  {Law)  Capable  of  being  devised,  or  given  by  will. 

II  Tes-ta'ce-a  (tes-ta'she-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  testa- 
ceum  a  shelled  animal.  See  Testaceous.]  (Zo'dl.)  In- 
vertebrate animals  covered  with  shells,  especially  mol- 
lusks ;  shellfish. 

Tes-ta'cean  (-shan),  n.    (Zodl.)  One  of  the  Testacea. 

Tes-ta'ce-Og'ra-phy  (-she-5g'ra-fy),  n.  ITestacea  + 
■graphy :  cf.  F.  testaceogrnphie.']  The  science  which 
treats  of  testaceans,  or  shellfish ;  the  description  of  shell- 
fish.    [iJ.] 

Tes-ta'ce-ol'o-gy  (-she-ol'o-jy),  n.  ITestacea  4-  -lo- 
gy: cf.  P.  testaceologie.']  The  science  of  testaceous  mol- 
lusks;  conchology.     [iJ.] 

Tes-ta'ceous  (tSs-ta'shus),  a.  [L.  iestaceus,  fr.  testa 
a  shell.  See  Testa.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  shells ;  con- 
sisting of  a  hard  shell,  or  having  a  hard  shell. 

2.  {Bot.  &  Zool. )  Having  a  dull  red  brick  color  or  a 
brownish  yellow  color. 

Testaceous  animals  (Zool.),  animals  having  a  firm,  calca- 
reous shell,  as  oysters  and  clams,  thus  distinguished 
from  cnistaceous  animals,  whose  shells  are  more  thin  and 
soft,  and  consist  of  several  joints,  or  articulations,  as  lob- 
sters and  crabs. 

Tes'ta-cy  (tgs'ta-sy),  n.  [See  Testate.]  (Law)  The 
state  or  circumstance  of  being  testate,  or  of  leaving  a 
valid  will,  or  testament,  at  death. 

Tes'ta-ment  (-ment),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  testamenttim,  fr. 
testari  to  be  a  witness,  to  make  one's  last  will,  akin  to 
testis  a  witness.  Cf.  Intestate,  Testify.]  1.  {Law)  A 
solemn,  authentic  instrument  in  writing,  by  which  a 
person  declares  his  will  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  estate 
and  effects  after  his  death. 

^ff^  This  is  otherwise  called  a  will,  and  sometimes  a 
last  loill  and  testament.  A  testament,  to  be  valid,  must 
be  made  by  a  person  of  sound  mind  ;  and  it  must  be  exe- 
cuted and  published  in  due  form  of  law.  A  man,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  may  make  a  valid  will  by  word  of  mouth  only. 
See  Nuncupative  will,  under  Ncncdpative. 

2.  One  of  the  two  distinct  revelations  of  God's  pur- 
poses toward  man ;  a  covenant ;  also,  one  of  the  two  gen- 
eral divisions  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, in  which  the  covenants  are  respectively  revealed ; 
as,  the  Old  Testament;  the  New  Testament;  —  often 
limited,  in  colloquial  language,  to  the  latter. 

He  is  the  mediator  of  the  new  testament  .  .  .  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  transgressions  that  were  under  the  first  testament. 

Heb.  ix.  15. 

Holographic  testament,  a  testament  written  wholly  by 
the  testator  himself.  Bouvier. 

Tes'ta-men'tal  (-men'tal),  a.    [L.  testamentalis.']    Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  testament ;  testamentary. 
Thy  tesiamental  cup  I  take, 
And  thus  remember  thee.  J.  Montgomery. 

Tes'ta-men'ta-ry  (-ta-ry),  a.  [L.  testamentarius :  cf. 
F.  ttstamentaire.^  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  will,  or  tes- 
tament i  as,  letters  testamentary. 

2.  Bequeathed  by  will ;  given  by  testament. 

How  many  testamentary  charities  have  been  defeated  by  the 
negligence  or  fraud  of  executors  I  Atterhury. 

3.  Done,  appointed  by,  or  founded  on,  a  testament, 
or  will ;  as,  a  testamentary  guardian  of  a  minor,  who 
may  be  appointed  by  the  will  of  a  father  to  act  in  that 
capacity  until  the  child  becomes  of  age. 

Tes'ta-men-ta'tlon  (-men-ta'shun),  n.  The  act  or 
power  of  giving  by  testament,  or  will.     [iJ.]  Burke. 

Tes'ta-men-tize  (-tlz),  v.  i.    To  make  a  will.     [Obs.] 

Fuller. 

II  Tes-ta'mur  (t5s-ta'miir),  n.  [L.,  we  testify,  fr.  tes- 
tari to  testify.]  {Eng.  Universities)  A  certificate  of 
merit  or  proficiency ;  —  so  called  from  the  Latin  words, 
Ita  testamur,  with  which  it  commences. 

Tes'tate  (tes'tat^,  a.  [L.  testatus,  p.  p.  of  testari. 
See  Testament.]  (Lam))  Having  made  and  left  a  will ; 
as,  a  person  is  said  to  die  testate.  Ayliffe. 

Tes'tate,  n.  {Law)  One  who  leaves  a  valid  will  at 
death  ;  a  testate  person.     [J?.] 

Tes-ta'tion  (tes-ta'shiin),  n.  [L.  testatio.']  A  wit- 
nessuig  or  witness.     [Obs-I  Bp.  Hall. 

Tes-ta'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  testaleur.']  (Law)  A 
man  who  makes  and  leaves  a  will,  or  testament,  at  death. 

Tes-ta'tris  (-triks),  re.  [L.]  (Law)  A  woman  who 
makes  and  leaves  a  will  at  death  ;  a  female  testator. 

Tes'te  (tes'te),  n.  [So  called  fr.  L.  teste,  abl.  of  testis 
a  witness,  because  this  v/as  formerly  the  initial  word  in 
the  clause.]  (Law)  (a)  A  witness,  (b)  The  witnessing 
or  concluding  clause  of  a  writ  or  other  precept.  Bouvier. 

Tes-ted'  (t§s-ted'),  a.  (Law)  Having  the  teste,  or  wit- 
nessing clause,  duly  attached  ;  —  said  of  a  writ,  deed,  or 
tbe  like.  Burrill. 


Tester  (tSs'ter),  re.  [OE.  iestere  a  headpiece,  hel- 
met, OF.  testiere,  F.  tetiere  a  head  covering,  fr.  OF.  teste 
the  head,  F.  tete,  fr.  L.  testa  an  earthen  pot,  the  skull. 
See  Test  a  cupel,  and  cf.  Testieee.]  1.  A  headpiece  ; 
a  helmet.     \_Obs.'] 

The  shields  bright,  testers,  and  trappures.      CItaucer. 

2.  A  flat  canopy,  as  over  a  pulpit  or  tomb.   Oxf.  Gloss. 

3.  A  canopy  over  a  bed,  supported  by  the  bedposts. 
No  tester  to  the  bed,  and  the  saddles  and  portmanteaus  heaped 

on  me  to  keep  off  the  cold.  Walpole. 

Tes'ter,  re.  [For  testern,  teston,  fr.  F.  teston,  fr.  OF. 
teste  the  head,  the  head  of  the  king  being  impressed 
upon  the  coin.  See  Testes  a  covering,  and  cf.  Testone, 
Testoon.]  An  old  French  silver  coin,  originally  of  the 
value  of  about  eighteen  pence,  subsequently  reduced  to 
ninepence,  and  later  to  sixpence,  sterhng.  Hence,  in 
modern  English  slang,  a  sixpence  ;  —  often  contracted 
to  tizzy.     Called  also  teston.  Shak. 

Tes'tern  (-tern),  re.     A  sixpence ;  a  tester.     \_Obs.'] 

Tes'tern,  v.  t.  To  present  with  a  tester.   [06s.]  Shak. 

II  Tes'tes  (tes'tez),  n.,  pi.  of  Teste,  or  of  Testis. 

II  Tes'ti-car'di-nes  (tSs'ti-kSr'dT-nez^,  re.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Test  a  shell,  and  Caedo.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  division  of 
brachiopods  including  those  which  have  a  calcareous 
shell  furnished  with  a  hinge  and  hinge  teeth.  Terebrat- 
ula  and  Spirifer  are  examples. 

Tes'ti-cle  (tes'tl-k'l),  re.  [L.  testiculus,  dim.  of  testis 
a  testicle,  probably  the  same  word  as  testis  a  witness,  as 
bemg  a  witness  to  manhood.  Cf.  Test  a  witness.]  (Anat.) 
One  of  the  essential  male  genital  glands  which  secrete 
the  semen. 

Tes'ti-cond  (-kSnd),  a.  [L.  testis  testis  -f  condere  to 
hide.]  (Zo'dl.)  Having  the  testicles  naturally  concealed, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cetaceans. 

Tes-tlc'U-lar  (tes-tlk'ii-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  testicles. 

Tes-tlo'U-late  (-Itt),  a.  [NL.  testiculatus.']  (Bot.) 
(a)  Shaped  like  a  testicle,  ovate  and  solid,  (b)  Having 
two  tubers  resembling  testicles  in  form,  as  some  species 
of  orchis. 

II  Tes'ti-fere'  (tes'tt-Sr'),  re.  [OF.  testiere.  See  Tester 
a  headpiece.]  A  piece  of  plate  armor  for  the  head  of  a 
war  horse  ;  a  tester. 

Tes'tit  (tes'tif ),  a.  [See  Testy.]  Testy ;  headstrong ; 
obstinate.     [06s.] 

Testi/  they  were  and  lustj  for  to  play.         Chaucer. 

Tes'ti-fi-ca'tion  (tes'tT-fT-ka'shiin),  re.  [L.  iestifica- 
tio :  cf.  OF.  testification.  See  Testify.]  The  act  of 
testifying,  or  giving  testimony  or  evidence ;  as,  a  direct 
testification  of  our  homage  to  God.  South. 

Tes'ti-fl-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  «.     [NL.]     A  testifier. 

Tes'tl-fi'er  (-fl'er),  re.  One  who  testifies;  one  who 
gives  testimony,  or  bears  witness  to  prove  anything ;  a 
witness. 

Tes'ti-fy  (-fi),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Testified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Testifying  (-fi'Ing).]  [OF.  testifier, 
L.  testificari ;  testis  a  witness -J- -/care  (in  comp.)  to 
make.  See  -FY,  and  cf.  Attest,  Contest,  Detest,  Peo- 
test,  Testament.]  1.  To  make  a  solemn  declaration, 
verbal  or  written,  to  establish  some  fact ;  to  give  testi- 
mony for  the  purpose  of  communicating  to  others  a 
knowledge  of  something  not  known  to  them. 

Jesus  .  .  .  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man.  for  he 
knew  what  was  in  man.  Jotin  ii.  25. 

2.  (Law)  To  make  a  solemn  declaration  under  oath 
or  affirmation,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  or  making 
proof  of,  some  fact  to  a  court ;  to  give  testimony  in  a 
cause  depending  before  a  tribunal. 

One  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person  to  cause  him 
to  die.  Num.  xxxv.  30. 

3.  To  declare  a  charge  ;  to  protest ;  to  give  informa- 
tion ;  to  bear  witness ;  —  with  against. 

O  Israel,  ...  I  will  testify  against  thee.        Ps.  1.  7. 
I  testified  against  them  in  the  day  wherein  they  sold  victuals. 

Neh.  xiii.  15. 

Tes'tl-fy,  V.  t.  1.  To  bear  witness  to;  to  support 
the  truth  of  by  testimony  ;  to  affirm  or  declare  solemnly. 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen  ; 
and  ye  receive  not  our  witness.  John  iii.  11. 

2.  (Law)  To  affirm  or  declare  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion before  a  tribunal,  in  order  to  prove  some  fact. 

Tes'tl-ly,  adv.  In  a  testy  maimer ;  fretfully  ;  pee- 
vishly ;  with  petulance. 

Tes'tl-mo'ni-al  (-mo'nT-al),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  testimoni- 
ale,  LL.  testimoniolis,  L.  testimoniales  (so.  litterpe).  See 
Testimonial,  a.]  1.  A  writing  or  certificate  which  bears 
testimony  in  favor  of  one's  character,  good  conduct, 
ability,  etc.,  or  of  the  value  of  a  thing. 

2.  Something,  as  money  or  plate,  presented  to  a  person 
as  a  token  of  respect,  or  of  obligation  for  services  ren- 
dered. 

Tes'tl-mo'nI-al,  a.  [L.  testimonialis  :  cf.  F.  testimo- 
nial.^    Relating  to,  or  containing,  testimony. 

Tes'ti-mo-ny  (tes'ti-mo-ny),  re. ;  pi.  Testimonies 
(-niz).  [L.  testimonium,  from  testis  a  witness :  cf.  OF. 
tesiimoine,  testemoine,  testimonie.  See  Testify.]  1.  A 
solemn  declaration  or  affirmation  made  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  or  proving  some  fact. 

(1^=  Such  declaration,  in  judicial  proceedings,  may  be 
verbal  or  written,  but  must  be  under  oath  or  affirmation. 

2.  AflSrmation ;  declaration  ;  as,  these  doctrines  are 
supported  by  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  fathers ;  the 
belief  of  past  facts  must  depend  on  the  evidence  of  hu- 
man testimony,  or  the  testimony  of  historians. 

3.  Open  attestation ;  profession. 

[Thou]  for  the  testimony  of  truth,  hast  borne 
Ilniversal  reproach.  MiUon. 

4.  Witness ;  evidence  ;  proof  of  some  fact. 

When  ye  depart  thence,  shake  off  the  dust  under  your  feet 
for  a  t&iti'mony  against  them.  Mark  vi.  11. 

5.  (Jewish  Antiq.)  The  two  tables  of  the  law. 

Thou  Shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony  which  I  shall  give 
thee.  Ex.  xxv.  16. 


6.  Hence,  the  whole  divine  revelation;  the  sacred 
Scriptures. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple. 

Ps.  xix.  7. 

Syn.  —  Proof ;  evidence  ;  attestation  ;  witness ;  affir- 
mation ;  confirmation ;  averment.  —  Testimony,  Peoof, 
Evidence.  Proof  is  the  most  familiar,  and  is  used 
more  frequently  (though  not  exclusively)  of  facts  and 
things  wluch  occur  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  Evi- 
dence is  a  word  of  more  dignity,  and  is  more  generally 
applied  to  that  %vhich  is  moral  or  intellectual ;  as,  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  etc.  Testimony  is  what  is  de- 
posed to  by  a  witness  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  used 
figuratively  or  in  a  wider  sense,  the  word  testimony  has 
stiU  a  reference  to  some  living  agent  as  its  author,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  testimony  of  conscience,  or  of  doing 
a  thing  in  testimony  of  our  affection,  etc.  Testimony 
refers  rather  to  the  thing  declared,  evidence  to  its  value 
or  effect.  "  To  conform  our  language  more  to  common 
use,  we  ought  to  divide  arguments  into  demonstrations, 
proofs,  and  probabilities ;  by  proofs,  meaning  such  ar- 
guments from  experience  as  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
or  opposition. "  Hume.  "The  evidence  of  sense  is  the 
first  and  highest  kind  of  evidence  of  which  human  na- 
ture is  capable."  Bp.  Wilkins.  "The  proof  oi  every- 
thing must  be  by  the  testimony  of  such  as  the  parties 
produce."    Spenser. 

Tes'ti-mo-ny  (tSs'ti-mo-ny),  v.  t.  To  witness ;  to  at- 
test ;  to  prove  by  testimony.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Tes'ti-ness  (-tT-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
testy  ;  fretfulness  ;  petulance. 

Testiness  is  a  disposition  or  aptness  to  be  angry.    Locke. 

Test'ing  (test'ing),  re.  1.  The  act  of  testing  or  prov- 
ing ;  trial ;  proof. 

2.  (Metal.)  The  operation  of  refining  gold  or  silver 
in  a  test,  or  cupel ;  cupellation. 

Testing  machine  (Engin.),  a  machine  used  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  strength  of  materials,  as  iron,  stone,  etc., 
and  their  behavior  under  strains  of  various  kinds,  as  elon- 
gation, bending,  crushing,  etc. 

II  Tes'tis  (tSs'tis),  re. ;  pi.  Testes  (-tez).  [L.]  (Anat.) 
A  testicle. 

Tes'ton  (tSs'tiSn),  re.    A  tester ;  a  sixpence.     [06s.] 

Tes-tone'  (tes-ton'),  re.  [Cf.  Pg.  testao,  tostao.  See 
Testoon.]  A  silver  coin  of  Portugal,  worth  about  six- 
pence sterUng,  or  about  eleven  cents.  Homans. 

Tes-toon'  (tSs-toon'),  n.  [It.  testone.  See  Tester  a 
coin.]  An  ItaUan  silver  coin.  The  testoon  of  Rome  is 
worth  Is.  3d.  sterling,  or  about  thirty  cents.      Homans. 

Tes-tu'di-nal  (tSs-tu'dl-nal),  a.  [See  Testudo.] 
(Zo'ol.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembUng,  a  tortoise. 

Tes-tu'di-na'ri-ous  (-na'ri-us),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  ;  resembling  a  tortoise 
shell ;  having  the  color  or  markings  of  a  tortoise  shell. 

II  Tes-tu'dl-na'ta  (-ta),  n.  pi.  [ML.  See  Testudo.] 
(Zo'dl.)     An  ^..-cna^ 

order  of  rep-  ^-1°^><'*T~^  B^ 

tiles  which  tn, 
includes  the 
turtles  and 
tortoises. 
The  body  is 
covered  by  a 
shell  consist- 
ing of  an  up- 
per or  dorsal 
shell,  called 
the  cara- 
pace, and  a 
lower  or  ven- 
tral shell, 
called  the 
plastron, 
each  of 
which  con- 
sists of  sev- 
eral plates. 


One  of  the  Testudinata. 

A  Carapace  :  1-5  Vertebral  Plates  •,  atod  Cos- 
tal Plates  ;  ra  ni'  Marginal  Plates. 

13  Plastron  :  e  Gular  Plates ;  /  Post-eular  or 
Humeral  Plates  ;  g  Pectoral  Plates  ;  A  Abdomi- 
nal Plates  ;  i  Preanal  or  Femoral  Plates ;  ^"  Anal 
Plates  i  k  Caudal  Notch. 


Tes-tu'dl-nate  (-tu'dt-nat), )  a. 
Tes-tU'di-na'ted  (-na'ted),  )      testudo,  -inis. 


Testudo  iTestudo  Grseca).    (J^) 


[L.  iestudinatus,  fr. 
tor- 
toise, an  arch  or  \«auit.]     Resembling  a  tortoise  shell  in 
appearance  or  structure ;  roofed ;  arched  ;  vaulted. 

Tes'tU-dln'e-OUS  (tSs'tiJ-dTn'e-us),  a.  [L.  testudi- 
reews.]     Resembling  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

II  Tes-tu'do  (tSs-tu'do),  re. ;  pi.  Testudines  (-dl-nez). 
[L.,  from  testa  the  shell 
of  shellfish,  or  of  testa^ 
ceous  animals.]  1.  (Zo- 
ol.) A  genus  of  tortoises 
which  formerly  included 
a  large  number  of  di- 
verse forms,  but  is  now 
restricted  to  certain  ter- 
restri.-.l  species,  such  as 
the  European  land  tor- 
toise (Testudo  Grxca) 
and  the  gopher  of  the 
Southern  United  States. 

2.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  cover  or  screen  which  a  body  of 
troops  formed  with  their  shields  or  targets,  by  holding 
them  over  their  heads  when  standing  close  to  each  other. 
This  cover  resembled  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  and  served 
to  shelter  the  men  from  darts,  stones,  and  other  missiles. 
A  similar  defense  was  sometimes  formed  of  boards,  and 
moved  on  wheels. 

3.  (Mus. )  A  kind  of  musical  instrument,  a  species  of 
lyre  ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  the  lyre  of  Mercury,  fa- 
bled to  have  been  made  of  the  shell  of  a  tortoise. 

Tes'ty  (tes'ty),  a.  [Compar.  Tbstiee  (-ti-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Testiest.]  [OF.  testu  obstinate,  headstrong,  1'. 
tetu,  fr.  OF.  teste  the  head,  F.  tete.  See  Test  a  cupel.] 
Fretful ;  peevish  ;  petulant ;  easily  irritated. 

Miist  I  observe  you  ?  must  I  stand  and  crouch 

Under  your  testy  humor  ?  Shak. 

I  was  displeased  with  myself  ;  I  was  testy.      Latimer. 

Te-tan'lC  (te-tSn'Ik),  a.     [Cf.~  L.  tetanicus  suffering 

from  tetanus,  Gr.  tetoi/iko!,  F.  tetanique.']    1.  (Physiol^ 


ale,   senate,    care,   am,    arm,   ask,   final,   3,11 ;    eve,   event,    6nd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    orb,    5dd ; 
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TETRANDROUS 


Of  or  pertaining  to  tetanus;    having  the  character  of 
tetanus ;  as,  a  tetanic  state  ;  tetanic  contraction. 

This  condition  of  muscle,  this  fusion  of  a  number  of  simple 
spasms  into  an  apparently  smooth,  continuous  effort,  is  known 
as  tetanus,  or  tetanic  contraction.  Foster, 

2.  (Physiol.  &  Med.)  Producing,  or  tending  to  pro- 
duce, tetanus,  or  tonic  contraction  of  the  muscles  ;  as,  a 
tetanic  remedy.     See  Tetanic,  n. 

Te-tan'io  (te-tSn'iIj),  n.  {Physiol.  &  Med.)  A  sub- 
stance (notably  nux  vomica,  strychnine,  and  brucine) 
which,  either  as  a  remedy  or  a  poison,  acts  primarily  on 
the  spinal  cord,  and  which,  when  taken  in  comparatively 
large  quantity,  produces  tetanic  spasms  or  convulsions. 

Tet'a-nln  (t5t'a-nin),  n.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  poison- 
ous base  (ptomaine)  formed  in  meat  broth  through  the 
agency  of  a  peculiar  microbe  from  the  wound  of  a  person 
who  has  died  of  tetanus;  —  so  called  because  it  produces 
tetanus  as  one  of  its  prominent  effects. 

Tet'a-ni-za'tlon  (-nT-za'shiin),  n.  (Physiol.)  The  pro- 
duction or  condition  of  tetanus. 

Tet'a-nlze  (tet'a^niz),  v.  t.  (Physiol.)  To  throw,  as  a 
muscle,  into  a  state  of  permanent  contraction ;  to  cause 
tetanus  in.     See  Tetanus,  n.,  2. 

Tet'a-nold  (-noid),  a.  \_Tetanus  +  -oid-l  (Med.  & 
Physiol.)  Resembling  tetanus. 

Tet'a-no-mo'tor  (-n6-mo'ter),  «.  (Physiol.)  An  in- 
strument for  tetauizing  a  muscle  by  irritating  its  nerve 
by  successive  mechanical  shocks. 

II  Tet'a-nus  (tSt'a-nus),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  TeVafos,  fr. 
Ttraras  stretched,  TeCveiv  to  stretch.]  1.  (Med.)  A  pain- 
ful and  usually  fatal  disease,  resulting  generally  from  a 
wound,  and  having  as  its  principal  symptom  persistent 
spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  When  the  muscles  of 
the  lower  jaw  are  affected,  it  is  called  locked-jnw,  or 
lockjaw,  and  it  takes  various  names  from  the  various 
incurvations  of  the  body  resulting  from  the  spasm. 

2.  (Physiol.)  That  condition  of  a  muscle  in  which  it 
is  in  a  state  of  continued  vibratory  contraction,  as  when 
Btimulated  by  a  series  of  induction  shocks. 

Tet'a-ny  (-hy),  n.  (Med.)  A  morbid  condition  resem- 
bling tetanus,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  being  less 
severe  and  having  intermittent  spasms. 

Te-tard'  (te-tard'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  gobioid  fish  (Eleo- 
tris  gyrinus)  of  the  Southern  United  States  ;  —  called 
also  sleeper. 

Te-tar'tO-he'dral  (te-tiir'to-he'dral),  a.  [Gr.  TeVapTOt 
fourth  -f-  'iSpa.  base.]  (Crystallog.)  Having  one  fourth 
the  number  of  planes  which  are  requisite  to  complete 

sjnnmetry.  —  Te-tar'to-he'dral-ly,  adv. 

Te-tar'to-he'drism  (-drlz'm),  re.  (Crystallog.)  The 
property  of  being  tetartohedral. 

Te-taug'  (te-tag'),  re.    (Zool.)  See  Tautoo.    [i?.] 

Tetch'i-ness,  ».    See  Techiness. 

Tetch'y  (tech'j^),  a.    See  Techt.  Shak. 

II  Tete  (tat),  n.  [F.,  the  head.  See  Testes  a  cover- 
ing.] ^  A  kind  of  wig ;  false  hair. 

II  Tete'-^-tete' (tat'a-taf),  re.  [F.,  head  to  head.  See 
Tester  a  covering.  Test  a  cupel.]  1.  Private  conver- 
sation ;  familiar  interview  or  conference  of  two  per- 
sons. 

2.  A  short  sofa  intended  to  accommodate  two  persons. 

II  Tete'-^-tete',  a.    Private ;  confidential ;  familiar. 
She  avoided  .  .  .  tete-^t^te  walks  with  him.    C.  Kingsley. 

H  Tete'-^-tete',  adv.  Face  to  face  ;  privately  or  con- 
fidentially; familiarly.  Prior. 

II  Tete'-de-pont'  (tat'de-p8N'),  n. ;  pi.  Tetes-de- 
EONT  (tat'-).  [F-.  head  of  a  bridge.]  (Mil.)  A  work 
thrown  up  at  the  end  of  a  bridge  nearest  the  enemy,  for 
covering  the  communication  across  a  river ;  a  bridgehead. 

Te-tel'  (te-tSl'),  re.  (Zool.)  A  large  African  antelope 
(Alcelaphus  tora).  It  has  widely  divergent,  strongly 
linged  horns. 

Teth'er  (tSth'er),  re.  [Formerly  tedder,  OE.  tedir ; 
akin  to  LG.  fAder,  tier,  Icel.  tjoSr,  Sw.  tjuder,  Dan.  toir. 
V64:.]  A  long  rope  or  chain  by  which  an  animal  is  fast- 
ened, as  to  a  stake,  so  that  it  can  range  or  feed  only 
within  certain  limits.  Shak. 

Teth'er,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tetheked  (-erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Tethering.]  To  confine,  as  an  animal,  with  a 
long  rope  or  chain,  as  for  feeding  within  certain  limits. 

And  by  a  slender  cord  was  tethered  to  a  stone.    Wordsworth. 

Te-thy'dan  (te-thi'dan),  n.  [See  Tethys.]  (Zool.) 
A  tunicate. 

II  Te'thy-0'de-a  (te'tht-o'de-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Te- 
thys-{•  Gr.  elSo's  form.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  Tunicata 
including  the  common  attached  ascidians,  both  simple 
and  compound.    Called  also  Tethyoidea. 

Te'thys  (te'thTs),  re.  [NL  ,  fr.  Gr  Tijffoj  an  oyster, 
or  Tri9vov  a  kind  of  ascidian.]    (Zo-  W|» 

el.)  A  genus  of  large  naked  mol 
ludis  having  a  very  large,  broad 
fringed  cephalic  disk,  and  branched 
dorsal  gills.  Some  of  the  species 
become  a  foot  long  and  are  biil- 
liantly  colored. 

Tet'ra-  (tSt'ra-).  [Gr.  reipa  , 
from  Teo-aape?,  Terropes,  four  See 
Four.]  I.  A  combining  form  or 
prefix  signifying  four,  as  in  ielra- 
basic,  ^e^rapetalous. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  combining  form 
(also  used  adjectively)  denotnig 
Jour  proportional  or  combining 
parts  of  the  substance  or  ingre- 
dient denoted  by  the  term  to  Tethys  ( 7". /mftnata). 
which  it  is  prefixed,  as  in  ^efra-chloride,  tetroxxie. 

Tet'ra-ba'slc  (-ba'sTk), o.  iTetra-^basic-^  (Chem.) 
Capable  of  neutralizing  four  molecules  of  a  monacid 
base ;  having  four  hydrogen  atoms  capable  of  replace- 
ment by  bases ;  quadribasic  ;  —  said  of  certain  acids ; 
thus,  normal  silicic  acid,  Si(0H)4,  is  a  telrabasic  acid. 

Tefra-bO'ric  (-bo'rtk),  a.  {Tetra-  +  boric.']  (Chem.) 
Same  as  Pyroborio. 


II  Tet'ra-bran'ohl-a'ta    (tgt'r4-bran'kT-a't4),  n.  pi. 

[NL.  See  Tetra-j  and  Branchia.]  (2oo^.  )  An  order  of 
Cephalopoda  having  four  gills.  Among  living  species 
it  includes  only  the  pearly  nautilus.  Numerous  genera 
and  species  are  found  in  the  fossil  state,  such  as  Ammon- 
ites, Baculites,  Orthoceras,  etc. 

Tet'ra-bran'chi-ate  (-bran'kT-at),  a.  \_Tetra-  -f-  bran- 
chiate.'] (Zool.) 
Of  or  pertainhig 
to  the  Tetrabran- 
chiata.  ^  n.  One 
of  the  Tetrabran- 
chiata. 

Tet'ra-car'pel- 
la-ry  (-kar'pgl- 
la-ry),  a.  \_Tetra- 
+  cnrpellary.] 
(Bot.)  Composed 
of  four  carpels. 

Tet '  ra  -  chord 

(tet'ra-k6rd),  n. 
[L.  letrachordon, 
Gr.  T6TpaYOp6of,  One  of  the  Tetrabranchiata  (N'autilus 
from  Terpavopiot  pompiliuslwiththe  Animal.  Sectional 
*„„-„*..•  ,„„,i  -  view.  aPartof  Shell  ;  bHood  ;  cFun- 
lour-strmged  ,  re-  ^^l ;  d  Mantle  ;  e  Eye  ;  ./Nidamental 
Tpo-  (see  Tetra-)  Gland  ;  g  Two  of  the  Gills  ;  i  Crop ; 
-f-  x°P^V  ^  chord  :  J  Gizzard  ;  m  Retractor  Muscle  ;  s  Si- 
cf  F  tetrachorde  1  P'lon  '.at  Air  Chambers  separated  by 
(Ani.    Mus.)      A       ^^P'^- 

scale  series  of  four  sounds,  of  which  the  extremes,  or 
first  and  last,  constituted  a  fourth.  These  extremes 
were  immutable ;  the  two  middle  sounds  were  change- 
able. 

Tet'ra-ChOt'0-mOUS  (-kot'S-mus),  a.  [Gr.  rerpaxa  in 
four  parts  -|-  zcfiveiv  to  cut.]  (Bot.)  Having  a  division 
by  fours ;  separatee!  into  four  parts  or  series,  or  into 
series  of  fours. 

Tet-rac'id  (tSt-rSs'Td),  a.  [_Tetra-  +  acid.]  (Chem.) 
Capable  of  neutralizing  four  molecules  of  a  monobasic 
acid ;  having  four  hydrogen  atoms  capable  of  replace- 
ment by  acids  or  acid  atoms ;  —  said  of  certain  bases ; 
thus,  erythrite,  C4He(OH)4,  is  a  tetracid  alcohol. 

Tet'ra-COC'COUS  (tgt'ra-kok'kus),  a.  [See  Tetra-,  and 
Coccus.]     (Bot.)  Having  four  cocci,  or  carpels. 

Tet'ra-CO'lon  (tet'ra-ko'lon),  re.  [Gr.  TeTpaKcoAo? 
with  four  members ;  reVpa-  (see  Tetra-)  -f-  kQiAov  limb, 
member.]  (Pros.)  A  stanza  or  division  in  lyric  poetry, 
consisting  of  four  verses  or  lines.  Crabb. 

II  TCtra-CO-raiaa  (te'tra-ko-rSl'la),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Tetra-,  ar(H  Corallum.]     (Paleon.)  Same  as  RuoosA. 

Te-trao'ti-nel'lld  (te-trSk'ti-nel'lTd),  re.    (Zool.)  Any 
species  of  sponge  of  the  division  Te- 
tractinellida.     Also  used  adjectively. 

li  Te-trac'tl-nel'll-da  (-IT -da),  re. 

^l.  [NL. ,  from  Gr.  rerpa-  tetra-  -\- 
a/cTi!,  -ifos,  ray,  spoke.]  (Zool.)  A 
division  of  Spongiae  in  which  the  spic- 
ules are  siliceous  and  have  four 
branches  diverging  at  right  angles. 
Called  also  Tetractinellinse. 

Tet'rad  (tet'rad),  re.  [L.  tetras, 
-adis,  Gr.  rerpas,  -aSoi  :  cf.  F.  ti- 
trade.]  1.  The  number  four ;  a  collec- 
tion of  four  things ;  a  quaternion. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  tetravalent  or  quad- 
rivalent atom  or  radical ;  as,  carbon 
is  a  tetrad. 

Tetra-dac'tyl  )  (tSt'r4-dSk'til), 
Tet'ra-dac'tyle  I     a.     [Cf.  F.  te- 

tradactyle.]    (Zool.)  Tetradactylous. 

Tet'ra-dac'tyl-ous  (-us),  a.    [Gr. 

TeTpaSaKTtiAos ;  rdrpa  (see  Tetra-)  -f-  SaxTuAos  finger, 
toe.]  (Zool.)  Having,  or  characterized  by,  four  digits 
to  the  foot  or  hand. 

Tet'ra-dec'ane  (-dek'an),  re.  ITetra-  +  Gr.  Sdxa  ten.] 
(Chem.)  A  light  oily  hydrocarbon,  Ci4H3ti,  of  the  marsh- 
gas  series;  —  so  called  from  the  fourteen  carbon  atoms 
in  the  molecule. 

II  Tet'ra-de-cap'0-da  (-de-k5p'o-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Tetra-,  and  Dec  APOD  A.]  (Zool.)  Same  as  Arthrostraca. 

Tet-rad'iC  (tet-rad'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  tetrad ;  possessing  or  having  the  characteristics  of 
a  tetrad  ;  as,  carbon  is  a  letradic  element. 

Tet'ra-dlte  (tet'ra-dit),  re.  [See  Tetrad.]  A  person 
in  some  way  remarkable  with  regard  to  the  number  four, 
as  one  born  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month,  or  one  who 
reverenced /02(r  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Smart. 

Tet'ra-don  (-don),  re.     (Zool.)  See  Tetrodon. 

Tet'ra-dont  (-dont),  (T.  &  re.    (Zool.)  See  Tetrodont. 

Tet'ra-drachm  (-drSm),  (  re.     [NL.  tetradrach- 

II  Tet'ra-drach'ma  (-drjk'ma),  (  mn,  fr.  Gr.  Terpa- 
SpaxiJ-ov  ;  rirpa-  (see  Tetra-)  +  SpaxM  drachm,  drach- 
ma.] A  silver  coin  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  of  the 
value  of  four  drachmas.  The  Attic  tetradrachm  was 
equal  to  3s.  3d.  sterling,  or  about  76  cents. 

Tet-rad'y-mite  (tgt-rSd'T-mIt),  re.  [Gr.  TCTpdSufios 
fourfold.  So  named  from  its  occurrence  in  compound 
twin  crystals,  or  fourliugs.]  (Min.)  A  telluride  of  bis- 
muth. It  is  of  a  pale  steel-gray  color  and  metallic  lus- 
ter, and  usually  occurs  in  foliated  masses.  Called  also 
telluric  bistnulh. 

II  Tet'ra-dy-na'ml-a  (tgt'ra-dT-na'mt-a),  re. pi.  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  TcVpa-  (see  Tetra-) -|-  Svvatiig  power.]  (Bot.)  A 
Linnaian  class  of  plants  having  six  stamens,  four  of 
which  are  longer  than  the  others. 

Tet'ra-dy-na'ml-an  (-on),  ».  (Bot.)  A  plant  of  the 
order  Tetradynamia. 

Tet'ra-dy-na'mi-an  (-na'mt-on),  )  a.  (Bot.)  Belong- 

Tet'ra-dyn'a-mous  (-din'a-miia),  )  ing  to  the  order 
Tetr.Tdynamia ;  having  six  stamens,  four  of  which  are 
uniformly  longer  than  the  others. 

Tet'ra-gon  (tSt'nl-gon),  n.  [L.  tetmgonum,  Gr.  t«- 
Tpaywi'Oi' ;  Tirpa-  (see  Tetra-)  ~\-  yoivla  corner,  angle  : 
cf.  F.  tetragonc]    1.  (Geom.)  A  plane  figure  having  four 


Tetractinellid  (.The- 
nen,  or  Dorvillia, 
eehinata). 


Tetragons  {Geom.). 


sides  and  angles;  a  quadrangle,  as  a  square,  a  rhonv 
bus,  etc. 

2.  (Astrol.)  An 
aspect  of  two  plan- 
ets with  regard  to 
the  earth  when 
they  are  distant 
from  each  other 
ninety  degrees,  or 
the  fourth  of  a  cir- 
cle. Mutton. 

Te-trag'O-nal  (te-trag'o-nal),  a.  1.  (Geom.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  tetragon;  having  four  angles  or  sides; 
thus,  the  square,  the  parallelogram,  the  rhombus,  and 
the  trapezium  are  tetragonal  figures. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  four  prominent  longitudinal  angles. 

3.  (Crystallog.)  Designating,  or  belonging  to,  a  cer- 
tain system  of  crystallization ;  diraetric.  See  Tetrago- 
nal system,  under  Crystallization. 

II  Tet'ra-gram'ma-ton(tgt'ra-gram'ma-ton),re.  [NL., 
f r.  Gr.  TeTpaypafip.aTov  ;  reVpa-  (see  Tetra-)  -J-  ypd/xijia 
a  letter.]  The  mystic  number  four,  which  was  often 
symbolized  to  represent  the  Deity,  whose  name  was  ex- 
pressed by  four  letters  among  some  ancient  nations ;  as, 
the  Hebrew  JeHo  VaH,  Greek  0eds,  Latin  deiis,  etc. 

II  Tet'ra-gyn'i-a  (-jln'i-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TcVpa- 
(see  Tetra-)  -j-  yvvri  a  woman,  female.]  (Bot.)  ALin- 
nsean  order  of  plants  having  four  styles. 

Tet'ra-gyn'i-an  (-jTn'T-on),        )  a.    (Bot.)  Belonging 

Te-trag'y-noUS  (te-traj'i-nfis),  )  to  the  order  Tet- 
ragynia  ;  having  four  styles. 

Tet'ra-he'dral  (tSt'ra-he'dral),  a,  [See  Tetrahe- 
dron.]    1.  Having,  or  composed  of,  four  sides. 

2.  (Crystallog.)  (a)  Having  the  form  of  the  regular 
tetrahedron.  (A)  Pertaining  or  related  to  a  tetrahedron, 
or  to  the  system  of  hemihedral  forms  to  which  the  tetra- 
hedron belongs. 

Tetrahedral  angle  (Geom.),  a  solid  angle  bounded  or  in- 
closed by  four  plane  angles.  . 

Tet'ra-he'dral-ly,  adv.    In  a  tetrahedral  manner. 

Tet'ra-he'drite  (-dnt),  re.  [So  called  because  the 
crystals  of  the  species  are  commonly  tetrahedrons.] 
(Min.)  A  sulphide  of  antimony  and  copper,  with  small 
quantities  of  other  metals.  It  is  a  very  common  ore  of 
copper,  and  some  varieties  yield  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  silver.  Called  also  gray  copper  ore,  fahlore,  and 
panabase. 

Tet'ra-he'dron  (-dron),  re.     [Tetra-  -f-  Gr.  iSpa  seat, 
base,  fr.  efeo-Sat  to  sit.]    (Geom.)  A 
solid  figure  inclosed  or  bounded  by 
four  triangles. 

11^°°  In  crystallography,  the  regular 
tetrahedron  is  regarded  as  the  hemi- 
hedral form  of  the  regular  octahedron. 

Regular  tetrahedron  {Geom.),  a  solid 
bounded  by  four  equal  equilateral  tri- 
angles ;  one  of  the  five  regular  solids.  t  i    ,    j 

Tet'ra-hex'a-he'dral  (-hSks'a-he'-        Tetrahedron, 
dral),  a.    (Crystallog.)  Pertaining  to  a  tetrahexahedron. 

Tet'ra-hex'a-he'dron  (-dron),  re.     [Tetra- +  hexahe- 
dron.]    (Crystallog.)  A  solid  in  the  iso- 
metric system,  bounded  by  twenty-four 
equal  triangular  faces,  four  correspond- 
ing to  each  face  of  the  cube. 

Tet'ra-kis-hex'a-he'dron  (tgt'ra-kts- 
hgks'a-he'drSn),  re.  [Gr.  reTpaKii;  four 
times  -|-  E.  hexahedron."]  (Crystallog.) 
A  tetrahexahedron.  Tetrahexahedron. 

Tet'ra-ko-sane'  (tgt'ra^k6-san'),  re. 

[Tetra-  -f-  Gr.  eixoo-i  twenty.]  (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon, 
C24H50,  resembling  paraffin,  and  like  it  belonging  to  the 
marsh-gas  series;  —  so  called  from  having  twenty-four 
atoms  of  carbon  in  the  molecule. 

Te-tral'O-gy  (te-trSl'6-jy),  re.  [Gr.  TerpoAoyia ;  TeVpa- 
(see  Tetra-)  -j-  Aoyos  a  speech,  discourse  :  cf.  F.  tetralo- 
gie.]  (Gr.  Drama)  A  group  or  series  of  four  dramatic 
pieces,  three  tragedies  and  one  satyric,  or  comic,  piece 
(or  sometimes  four  tragedies),  represented  consecutively 
on  the  Attic  stage  at  the  Dionysiac  festival. 

^W^  A  group  or  series  of  three  tragedies,  exhibited 
together  without  a  fourth  piece,  was  called  a  trilogy. 

II  Te-tram'e-ra  (te-tram'e-ra),re.^^  [NL.  See  Te- 
TRAMERODS.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  Coleoptera  having, 
apparently,  only  four  tarsal  joints,  one  joint  being  rudi- 
mentary. 

Te-tram'er-OUS  (-er-iis),  a.  [Tetra-  -|-  Gr.  /ue'pos  part.] 

1.  (Bot.)  Having  the  parts  arranged  in  sets  of  four; 
as,  a  tetramerous  flower. 

2.  (Zool.)  Having  four  joints  in  each  of  the  tarsi ;  — 
said  of  certain  insects. 

Te-tram'e-ter  (-e-ter),  re.  [L.  tetrameti-tcs,  Gr.  rerpa- 
ixerpov  ;  rerpa-  (see  Tetra-)  -f-  ixerpov  a  measure  :  ct. 
F.  tetrameti-e.]  (Gr.  &  Latin  Pros.)  A  verse  or  line 
consisting  of  four  measures,  tliat  is,  in  iambic,  trochaic, 
and  anapestic  verse,  of  eight  teet ;  in  other  kinds  of  verse, 
of  four  feet. 

Tet'ra-meth'yl-ene  (t6t'rA-mStli'tl-en),  re.  [Tetra-  -{■ 
methylene.]  (Chem.)  (a)  A  hypothetical  hydrocarbon, 
CjHg,  analogous  to  trimethylene,  and  regarded  as  the 
base  of  a  well-known  series  of  derivatives,  (b)  Some- 
times, an  isomeric  radical  used  to  designate  certain  com- 
pounds which  are  really  related  to  butylene. 

Tet'ra-morph  (tSt'rVi-mOrf),  n.  [Tetra-  -f-  Gr.  /aopc|>^ 
form,  figure  :  cf.  Gr.  Terpa^top^ot  fourfold.]  (ChristinK 
Art)  The  union  of  the  four  attributes  of  the  Evangelists 
in  one  figure,  which  is  represented  as  winged,  and  stand- 
ing on  winged  fiery  wheels,  the  wings  being  covered  with 
eyes.  The  repreapiitations  of  it  are  evidently  suggested 
by  the  vision  of  EzoUiel  (eh.  i.). 

II  Te-tran'drl-a  (to-trSu'drT-il),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
T^rpa-  (see  Tktra-)  -j-  dnjp,  avSpo's,  a  man,  male.]  (Bot.) 
A  Linninan  class  of  plants  having  four  stamens. 

Te-tran'drl-an  (-011),    \a.    (7?o/.)  Belouging  to  the 

To-tran'drOUS  (-drus),  1      class  Tetrandria. 
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T«-tra'0-nld  (te-tra'o-nid),  n.  [L.  tetrao  a  heath 
cock,  grouse,  Gr.  Terpawi' :  cf.  F.  telraonide.'\  (Zo'dl.) 
A  bird  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  which  the  genus  Tetrao 
is  the  type,  as  the  grouse,  partridge,  quail,  and  the  like. 
Used  also  adjectively. 

Tet'ra-pet'al-OUS  (tSt'ra-pSt'nl-iis),  a.   lTeirar  + pet- 
al.']   {Bot.)  Containing  four  distinct  petals, 
or  flower  leaves ;  as,  a  lelrapelalous  corolla. 

Tet'ra-phar'ma-con  (-f  iir'ma-kon),  Tet'- 
ra-phar'ma-cum  (-kiSm),  n.  [nl.  tetra^ 

p?iai~macon,  L.  teirapharmacum,  Gr.  rerpa- 
((xipHOKOf ;  TeVpa-  (see  Tetka-)  +  <\>apii.a.KOv 
a  drug.]  (3fed.)  A  combination  of  wax, 
resin,  lard,  and  pitch,  composing  an  oint- 
ment. Brande  &  C. 

Tet'ra-phe'nol  (-fe'nol),  n.    iTetra-  + 
phenol.]     (Chem.)  Furfuran.     \_Obs.'] 

Te-traph'yl-lous  (te-trSf'il-liis  or  tSf - 
r4-fll'liis),  a.  [Tetra-  +  Gr.  <l>v\Xov  a  leaf.]  Tetrapetalous 
(Bot.)   Having  four   leaves;    consisting  of       Flower. 
four  distinct  leaves  or  leaflets. 

II  Tet'ra-pla  (tSt'ra-pla),  n.  ;  etymologically  pi.,  but 
syntactically  sing.  [NL. ,  f  r.  Gr.  « TpairAdos,  TerpairAovs, 
fourfold.]  A  Bible  consisting  of  four  different  Greek 
versions  arranged  in  four  columns  by  Origen ;  hence, 
any  version  in  four  languages  or  four  columns. 

II  Tet'rap-neu'mo-na  (tSt'rSp-nu'm6-n4),  n.  pi.  [NL. 

See  Tetea-,  and  Pneumo-.]  (Zo'61.)  A  division  of  Arach- 
nlda  including  those  spiders  which  have  four  lungs,  or 
pulmonary  sacs.  It  includes  the  bird  spiders  (Mygale) 
and  the  trapdoor  spiders.     See  Mtgale. 

Tet'rap-neu-mo'nl-an  (-nfi  -  mo '  nl  -  an),  n.  (Zo'dl.) 
One  of  the  Tetrapneumoua. 

Tet'ra-pod  (-pSd),  n.  [Gr.  Terpajrous  fourfooted; 
Terpa-  (see  Tetra-)  +  irous,  ttoJo?,  foot.]  (Zo'dl.)  An 
insect  characterized  by  having  but  four  perfect  legs,  as 
certain  of  the  butterflies. 

Te-trap'O-dy  (te-trSp'S-dJ),  n.  [Gr.  TerpairoSio.]  A 
set  of  four  feet ;  a  measure  or  distance  of  four  feet. 

Te-trap'ter-an  (-ter-an),  n.  [See  Tetbapteeous.] 
(Zo'dl. )  An  insect  having  four  wings. 

Te-trap'ter-0U8  (-us),  a.  [Gr.  TtTpan-Ttpos  ;  reVpa- 
(see  Tetea  )  +  vrcpov  wing.]  (Zo'ol. )  Having  four  wings. 

Tet'rap-tOte  (tSt'rSp-tot  o»-  te-trSp'tot ;  277),  n.  [L. 
tetraptotum,  Gr.  TerpaTrTWTOS.]  (Gram.)  A  noun  that 
has  four  cases  only.  Andrews. 

Te'trarch  (te'trark  ;  277),  n.  [L.  tetrarches,  Gr.  tc- 
rpdpxjfjs,  reVpapxos  ;  Terpa-  (see  Tetra-)  -j-  ap^o^  a  ruler, 
apyecv  to  lead,  rule  ;  cf.  F.  telrarque.  See  Akch,  a.] 
(Mom.  Antiq.)  A  Roman  governor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a 
province ;  hence,  any  subordinate  or  dependent  prince ; 
also,  a  petty  king  or  sovereign. 

Te'trarch,  a.    Four.    lObs.']  Fuller. 

Te-traroh'ate  (te-trark'St ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  P.  tetrar- 
chat.']     (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  tetrarchy. 

Te-trarch'ic-al  (-T-kal),  a.  [Gr.  TtTpapx'KiJs.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  tetrarch  or  a  tetrarchy.  Bolingbroke. 

Tet'rarch-y  (tSt'rark-Jr),  n. ;  pi.  Tetrarchies  (-iz). 
[L.  ietrarchia,  Gr.  TerpapxCa  '■  cf.  F.  tetrarchie.l  (Bom. 
Aniiq.)  The  district  under  a  Roman  tetrarch;  the  office 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  tetrarch ;  a  tetrarchate. 

Tet'ra-schls'tlc  (tSt'ri-skts'tIk),  a.  [Gr.  rcrpaaxi- 
OTOs  divided  into  four  parts ;  rerpa-  tetra-  +  (rx'ietv  to 
Bplit.]    (Biol.)  Characterized  by  division  into  four  parts. 

Tet'ra-sep'al-ons  (tet'ra-sSp'al-iis),  a.  ITetra-  -f  •se- 
pal.']    (5o^. )  Having  four  sepals. 

Tet'ra-Spas'ton  (-spSs'tiin),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rerpa- 
(see  Tetra-)  -)-  a-n-av  to  draw,  puU.]  (Mach.)  Amachine 
in  which  four  pulleys  act  together.  Brande  &  C. 

Tet'ra-sper'mous  (-sper'miis),  a.  \_Tetra-  -\-  Gr.  inrep- 
lia  a  seed.]    (Bot.)  Having  four  seeds. 

Tetraspermoos  plant,  a  plant  which  produces  four  seeds 
in  each  flower. 

Tet'ra-spore  (tSt'ri^spSr),  re.  ITeira-  +  spore.']  (Bot.) 
A  nonsexual  spore,  one  of  a  group  of  four  regularly  oc- 
curring in  red  seaweeds.  —  Tet'ra-spor'lo  (-spor'tk),  a. 

Te-trastlch  (te-trSs'ttk  or  tSt'r4-8tIk),  n.  [L.  tetra- 
ttiehon,  Gr.  TeTpd<TTixov ;  Terpa-  (see  Tetea-)  -j-  o-ti'xos 
a  row,  verse.]  A  stanza,  epigram,  or  poem,  consistmg 
of  four  verses  or  lines.  Pope. 

Tet'ra-Style  (tSt'rA^stn),  a.  [L.  tetrastylon,  Gr.  re- 
TpaaTvAos  with  four  pillars  in  front ;  TeToa-  (see  Tetea-) 
-f-  (7-tCAo5  a  column.]  (Arch.)  Having  four  columns  in 
front ;  —  said  of  a  temple,  portico,  or  colonnade.  —  n. 
A  tetrastyle  building. 

Tet'ra-syl-lab'lo  (-sTl-lSb'Ik), )  a.    [Cf.  F.  titrasylla- 

Tet'ra-syl-lab'lo-al  (-t-kal),  )  bique.']  Consisting 
of,  or  having,  four  syllables ;  quadrisyUabic. 

Tet'ra-syl'la-ble  (-sll'U-b'l),  n.  ITetra-  +  sylla- 
ble: cf.  Gr.  TCTpa(7vAAa(3os  of  four  syllables.]  A  word 
consisting  of  four  syllables ;  a  quadrisyllable. 

Tet'ra-the'cal  (-the'kal),  a.  ITetra- +  thecal.']  (Bot.) 
Having  four  loculaments,  or  thecse. 

Tet'ra-thl'on-ate  (tSt'r4-thi'on-at),  n.  (Chem.)  A 
salt  of  tetrathionic  acid. 

Tet'ra-thl-on'lo  (-tht-5n'Tk),  a.  ITetra-  -\-  tMome.] 
(Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  athionic  de- 
rivative, H^S^Og,  of  sulphuric  acid,  obtained  as  a,  color- 
less, odorless  liquid. 

Tet'ra-tom'lc  (-tomTk),  a.  ITetra-  +  atomic."] 
(Chem.)  (a)  Consisting  of  four  atoms;  having  four 
atoms  in  the  molecule,  as  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  (b) 
Having  a  valence  of  four ;  quadrivalent ;  tetravalent ; 
sometimes,  in  a  specific  sense,  having  four  hydroxy! 
groups,  whether  acid  or  basic. 

Te-trav'a-lence  (te-trav'a-lens),  re.  (Chem.)  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  tetravalent ;  quadrivalence. 

Te-trav'a-lent  (-lent),  a.  ITetra-  -f-  L.  valens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.]  (Chem.)  Having  a  valence  of  four ;  tetratomic; 
quadrivalent. 

Te-trax'Ue  (te-trSksTl),  a.  iTetra- ■]- axile.']  (Zo'dl.) 
Having  four  branches  diverging  at  right  angles  ;  —  said 
of  certain  spicules  of  sponges. 


Tet-raz'O-  (tSt-rSz'S-),  a.  ITetra-  +  azo-.]  (Chem.) 
A  combining  form  (also  used  adjectively),  designating 
any  one  of  a  series  of  double  derivatives  of  the  azo  and 
diazo  compounds  containing  four  atoms  oj  nitrogen. 

Tet'ra-zone  (tet'ra^zon),  re.  (Chem.)  kii.y  one  of  a 
certain  series  of  basic  compounds  containing  a  chain 
of  four  nitrogen  atoms;  for  example,  ethyl  tetrazone, 
(C2H5)2N.N2.N(C2H5)2,  a  colorless  liquid  having  an  odor 
of  leeks. 

Tet'rlc  (tSt'rik),      )  a.    [L.  tetricus,  laetricus,  from 

Tet'rl-cal  (-rl-kal),  )  teter,  taeter,  offensive,  foul.] 
Froward;  perverse;  harsh;  sour;  rugged.  [06s.]  — 
Tet'ric-al^ness,  n.    [Obs.] 

Te-trlc'i-ty  (te-trTs'I-ty),  re.  [L.  tetricitas,  taetricitas.'] 
Crabbedness;  perverseness.     [_Obs.] 

Tet'riC-OUS  (tSt'rT-kus),  a.     Tetric.     [Obs.] 

Te-trin'lc  (te-trin'ik),  a.  [See  Tetea-.]  (Chem.)  Oi, 
pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  complex  ketonic  acid, 
CjHeOa,  obtained  as  a  wliite  crystalline  substance  ;  —  so 
called  because  once  supposed  to  contain  a  peculiar  radi- 
cal of  fottr  carbon  atoms.    Called  also  acetyl-acrylic  acid. 

Tet'ro-don  (tSt'ro-don),  re.  \_Tetra-  -\-  Gr.  oSotit,  o&6v- 
Tos,  tooth.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of 
plectognath  fishes  belonging  to  Tetrodon  and  allied  gen- 
era. Each  jaw  is  furnished  with  two  large,  thick,  beak- 
Uke,  bony  teeth.     [Written  also  tetradon.] 

b 


Tetrodon  (Zagocephalvs  Imrigatiis,  or  Smooth  Puffer). 
6  Trout  View  of  the  Teeth. 


The  skin  is  usually  spinous,  and  the  belly  is  capa- 
ble of  being  greatly  distended  by  air  or  water.  It  in- 
cludes the  swellfish,  puffer  (a),  and  similar  species. 

Tet'rO-dont  (-d3nt),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  tetrodons.  ^  re.  A  tetrodon.  [Written  also  tetra- 
dont,  and  tetraodoni.'] 

Tet'rol  (tet'rol),  re.  [ Teft-a- -f  benzol.]  (Chem.)  A 
hypothetical  hydrocarbon,  C4H4,  analogous  to  benzene ; 

—  so  called  from  the  four  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule. 
Tetrol  phenol,  furfuratt.    [Obs.] 

Tet-rol'lc  (tSt-r51'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  an  acid,  C3H3.CO2H,  of  the  acetylene 
series,  homologous  with  propiolic  acid,  obtained  as  a 
white  crystalline  substance. 

Tet-roz'lde  (tgt-rSks'id  or  -Id),  re.  [_Tetra-  -f  oxide.] 
(Chem.)  An  oxide  having  four  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the 
molecule  ;  a  quadroxide ;  as,  osmium  tetroxide,  OsOj. 

Tet'ryl  (tSt'ril),  re.     [Tetra^ -\- -yl.]    (Chem.)  Butyl; 

—  so  called  from  the  four  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule. 
Tet'ryl-ene  (-en),  re.    ITetra,- -\- ethylene.]    (Chem.) 

Butylene ;  —  so  called  from  the  jfour  carbon  atoms  in 
the  molecule. 

Tet'ter  (tgt'ter),  re.  [OE.  teter,  AS.  leter,  tetr ;  akin 
to  G.  zitter,  zitterraal,  OHG.  zittaroch,  Skr.  dadru,  da- 
druka,  a  sort  of  skin  disease.  V63,  240.]  (Med.)  A 
vesicular  disease  of  the  skin ;  herpes.    See  Herpes. 

Honeycomb  tetter  (Med.),  favus.— Moist  tetter  (Med.), 
eczema.  —  Scaly  tetter  (Med.),  psoriasis.  —  Tetter  berry 
(Bot.),  the  white  bryony. 

Tet'ter,  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Tettered  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Tettesing.]     To  affect  with  tetter.  Shak. 

Tet'ter-ous  (-us),  a.  Having  the  character  of,  or  per- 
taining to,  tetter. 

Tet'ter-tot'ter  (-tSt'ter),  re.  [See  Teeter.]  A  cer- 
tain game  of  children  ;  seesaw ;  —  called  also  titter-totter, 
and  titter-cum-totter.     \Colloq.  Eng.]    See  Seesaw. 

Tet'ter-wort'  (-wflrf ),  re.  (Bot.)  A  plant  used  as  a 
remedy  for  tetter, — in  England  the  celandine,  in  Amer- 
ica the  bloodroot. 

Tet'tl-gO'nl-an  (tSftT-go'nl-an),  re.  [Gr.  tctti-j/oi/oi/, 
dim.  of  TCTTif  a  kind  of  grasshopper.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one 
of  numerous  species  of  Hemiptera  belonging  to  Tettigo- 
nia  and  allied  genera ;  a  leaf  hopper. 

Tet'tlsh  (-tish),  a.  [Cf.  Testy.]  Captious;  testy. 
[Written  also  teatish.]    \_Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

II  Tet'tlX  (-tiks),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rim^  a  kind  of 
grasshopper.]     1.  (.^oS?.)  The  cicada.     [_Obs.  ov  R.] 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  small  grasshoppers. 

TWty  (-ty),  a.    Testy ;  irritable.     [Obs.]       Burton. 

Teu'fit  (tu'fit),  re.  (.Zooi.)  The  lapwing;— called  also 
teuchit.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Teuk  (tuk),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  The  redshank.  IProv.  Eng.] 

Teu'ton  (tu'tSn),  re,  ;  pi.  E.  Teutons  (-tSnz),  L.  Teu- 
tones  (-to-nez).  [L.  Teutones,  Teutoni,  the  name  of  a 
Germanic  people,  probably  akin  to  E.  Dutch.  Cf. 
Dutch.]  1.  One  of  an  ancient  German  tribe;  later,  a 
name  applied  to  any  member  of  the  Germanic  race  in 
Europe  ;  now  used  to  designate  a  German,  Dutchman, 
Scandinavian,  etc.,  in  distinction  from  a  Celt  or  one  of  a 
Latin  race. 

2.  A  member  of  the  Teutonic  branch  of  the  Indo- 
European,  or  Aryan,  family. 

Teu-ton'Ic  (tfi-tonTk),  a.  [L.  Teutonicus,  from  Teu- 
toni, or  Teutones.  See  Teuton.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Teutons,  esp.  the  ancient  Teutons ;  Germanic. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  any  of  the  Teutonic  languages, 
or  the  peoples  who  speak  these  languages. 

Teutonic  langnagee,  a  group  of  languages  forming  a  di- 
vision of  the  Indo-European,  or  Aryan,  family,  and 
embracing  the  High  German,  Low  German,  Gothic,  and 
Scandinavian  dialects  and  langiiages.  —  Teutonic  order,  a 
military  reUgious  order  of  knights,  estabhshed  toward 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  imitation  of  the  Tem- 
plars and  Hospitalers,  and  composed  chiefly  of  Teutons, 
or  Germans.  The  order  rapidly  increased  in  numbers 
and  strength  till  it  became  master  of  all  Prussia,  Livonia, 
and  Pomerania.  In  its  decay  it  was  abolished  by  NajK)- 
leon ;  but  it  has  been  revived  as  an  honorary  order. 


Teu-ton'lc  (tii-tBn'ik),  n.  The  language  of  the  ancient 

Germans  ;  the  Teutonic  languages,  collectively. 

Teu-ton'i-cism  (-T-sTz'm),  n.  A  mode  of  speech  pe- 
culiar to  the  Teutons ;  a  Teutonic  idiom,  phrase,  or 
expression  ;  a  Teutonic  mode  or  custom  ;  a  Germanism. 

Tew  (tu),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tewed  (tud) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Tewing.]  [OE.  lewen,  tawen.  VSi.  See  Taw, 
v.]  1.  To  prepare  by  beating  or  working,  as  leather  or 
hemp ;  to  taw. 

2.  Hence,  to  beat ;  to  scourge  ;  also,  to  pull  about ;  to 
maul ;  to  tease ;  to  vex.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Tew,  V.  i.    To  work  hard  ;  to  strive  ;  to  fuss.     [Local] 

Tew,  V.  t.  [Cf .  Taw  to  tow.  Tow,  v.  t.]  To  tow  along, 
as  a  vessel.     [Obs.]  Drayton. 

Tew,  re.  A  rope  or  chain  for  towing  a  boat ;  also,  a 
cord ;  a  string.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Te'wan  (te'wSn),  re.  (Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  American 
Indians  including  many  of  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico 
and  adjacent  regions. 

Tewed  (tud),  a.  Fatigued ;  worn  with  labor  or  hard- 
ship.    [Obs.  OT  Local]  3fir.forMag. 

Tew'el  (tii'Sl),  re.  [OE.  tuel,  OF.  tuiel,  tuel,  F.  iu- 
yau  ;  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf .  Dan.  tud,  D.  tuit,  Prov.  G. 
saute.  Cf.  TuT^RE.]  1.  A  pipe,  funnel,  or  chimney,  as 
for  smoke.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  tuyere  of  a  furnace. 

Te'whit  (te'hwTt),  re.  (Zo'dl. )  The  lapwing  ;  —  called 
also  teewheep.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tew'taw  (tS'ta),  v.  t.  [See  Tew,  v.  t.]  To  beat ;  to 
break,  as  flax  or  hemp.     [_Obs.]  Mortimer. 

Tex'as  (tSks'as),  re.  A  structure  on  the  hurricaua 
deck  of  a  steamer,  containing  the  pilot  house,  officers' 
cabins,  etc.     [Western  U.  S.]  Knight. 

Test  (tSkst),  re.  [F.  texie,  L.  texttis,  texture,  struc- 
ture, context,  fr.  texere,  texfum,  to  weave,  construct, 
compose ;  cf.  Gr.  riKTiav  carpenter,  Skr.  taksh  to  cut, 
carve,  make.  Cf.  Context,  Mantle,  re.,  Pretext,  Tis- 
sue, Toil  a  snare.]  1.  A  discourse  or  composition  on 
which  a  note  or  commentary  is  written;  the  original 
words  of  an  author,  in  distinction  from  a  paraphrase, 
annotation,  or  commentary.  Chaucer. 

2.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  The  four  Gospels,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction or  eminence.    [iJ.] 

3.  A  verse  or  passage  of  Scripture,  especially  one  cho- 
sen as  the  subject  of  a  sermon,  or  in  proof  of  a  doctrine. 

How  oft,  when  Paul  has  served  us  with  a  text, 

Has  Epictetus,  Plato,  TuUy,  preached  1  Cowper. 

4.  Hence,  anything  chosen  as  the  subject  of  an  argu- 
ment, literary  composition,  or  the  like  ;  topic ;  theme. 

5.  A  style  of  writing  in  large  characters ;  text-hand ; 
also,  a  kind  of  type  used  in  printing ;  as,  German  text. 

Text  bllndneBfl.  (Physiol.)  See  Wo7-d  blindness,  under 
Word.  —Text  letter,  a  large  or  capital  letter.  (Obs.]  — 
Text  pen,  a  kind  of  metaUic  pen  used  in  engrossing,  or  in 
writing  text-hand. 

Text,  V.  t.  To  write  in  large  characters,  as  in  text 
hand.     [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Text'— book'  (-book),  re.  1.  A  book  with  wide  spaces 
between  the  lines,  to  give  room  for  notes. 

2.  A  volume,  as  of  some  classical  author,  on  which  a 
teacher  lectures  or  comments  ;  hence,  any  manual  of  in- 
struction ;  a  schoolbook. 

Text'-hand'  (-hSnd'),  re.  A  large  hand  in  writing ;  — 
so  called  because  it  was  the  practice  to  write  the  text  ol 
a  book  in  a  large  hand  and  the  notes  in  a  smaller  hand. 

Tex'tlle  (tSks'ttl ;  277),  a.  [L.  textUis,  fr.  texere  to 
weave :  cf.  F.  textile.  See  Text.]  Pertaining  to  weaving 
or  to  woven  fabrics ;  as,  textile  arts ;  woven,  or  capable 
of  being  woven ;  formed  by  weaving ;  as,  textile  fabrics. 

Textile  cone  (Zo'dl.),  a  beautiful  cone  sbe\l(Conus  texti- 
lis)  in  which  the  colors  are  arranged  so  that  they  resem- 
ble certain  kinds  of  cloth. 

Tex'tile,  n.  That  which  is,  or  may  be,  woven ;  a  fab- 
ric made  by  weaving.  Bacon, 

Text'man  (tgksf  mSn),  re.  ;  pi.  Textmen  (-mgn).  One 
ready  in  quoting  texts.     [R.]  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Tex-tCrl-al  (tgks-to'rt-al),  a.  [L.  textorius,  fr.  textor 
a  weaver,  fr.  texere,  texium,  to  weave.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  weaving.  T.  Warton. 

Tex'trine  (tSks'trln),  a.  [L.  textrinus,  for  textori- 
nus,  fr.  textor  a  weaver.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  weaving; 
textorial ;  as,  the  textrine  art.  Derham. 

Tex'tu-al  (tgks'ta-al ;  135),  a.  [OE.  textvel,  F.  textu- 
el.]  1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  contained  in,  the  text ;  as, 
textual  criticism ;  a  textual  reading.  Milton. 

2.  Serving  for,  or  depending  on,  texts.  Bp.  Hall, 

3.  Familiar  with  texts  or  authorities  so  as  to  cite  them 
accurately.    ^^  I  am  not  textueV  Chaucer. 

Tex'tu-al-Ist,  re.    A  textman  ;  a  textuary.   Lightfooi. 

Tex'tu-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  textual  manner ;  in  the  text 
or  body  of  a  work ;  in  accordance  with  the  text. 

Tex'tU-a-rlst  (-a-rl^t),  re.     A  textuary.     [R.] 

Tex'tU-a-ry  (-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  textuaire.]  \.  Con- 
tained in  the  text ;  textual.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Serving  as  a  text ;  authoritative.  Glanvill, 

Tex'tU-a-ry,  re.  [Cf.  F.  textuaire.]  1.  One  who  is  well 
versed  in  the  Scriptures ;  a  textman.  Bp.  Bull. 

2.  One  who  adheres  strictly  or  rigidly  to  the  text. 

Tex'tu-el  (-S1),  a.    Textual.    lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Tex'tU-lst,  re.    A  textualist ;  a  textman.     [Obs.] 

The  crabbed  textuiits  of  his  time.  Milton. 

Tex'tur-al  (-tiir-al),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  texture. 

Tex'ture  (-tiJr ;  135),  re.  [L.  textura,  fr.  texere,  tex- 
tum,  to  weave  :  cf .  F.  texture.  See  Text.]  1.  The  act 
or  art  of  weaving.     [R.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  That  which  is  woven ;  a  woven  fabric;  a  web.  Milton. 

Others,  apart  far  in  the  grassy  dale. 
Or  roughening  waste,  their  humble  texture  weave.    Thomson. 

3.  The  disposition  or  connection  of  threads,  filaments, 
or  other  slender  bodies,  interwoven ;  as,  the  texture  of 
cloth  or  of  a  spider's  web. 

4.  The  disposition  of  the  several  parts  of  any  body  in 
connection  with  each  other,  or  the  manner  in  which  the 
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constitueut  parts  are  united ;  structure  ;  as,  the  texture  of 
earthy  substances  or  minerals ;  the  texture  of  a  plant  or 
a  bone ;  the  texture  of  paper  ;  a  loose  or  compact  texture. 

5.  {Biol.)  A  tissue.     See  Tissue. 

Tex'ture  (tgks'tfir ;  135),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tex- 
TCEED  (-tiird) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Texturing.]  To  form  a 
texture  of  or  with  ;  to  interweave.     [iJ.] 

Tex'tur-y  (.-f),  n.  The  art  or  process  of  weaving ; 
texture.     [OJs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Teyne  (tan),  n.  [See  Tain.]  A  thin  plate  of  metal. 
[06*.]     "  A  teyne  oi  sOyer."  Chaucer. 

Th.  In  Old  English,  the  article  the,  when  the  follow- 
ing word  began  with  a  vowel,  was  often  written  with 
elision  as  if  a  part  of  the  word.  Thus  in  Chaucer,  the 
forms  thabsence,  tharray,  thegle,  ihend,  thingot,  etc.,  are 
found  for  the  absence,  the  array,  the  eagle,  the  end,  etc. 

Thack  (thak),  Thack'er  (-er).  See  Thatch,  Thatch- 
BB.     [Obs.  or  Frov.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

Thak  (thak),  V.  t.     To  thwack.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

II  Thal'a-men-oeph'a-lon  (thSFa-men-sefa-lon),  re. 
[NL.  See  Thalamus,  and  Encephalon.]  {Anal.)  The 
segment  of  the  brain  next  in  front  of  the  midbrain,  in- 
cluding the  thalami,  pineal  gland,  and  pituitary  body; 
the  diencephalon  ;  the  interbrain. 

Tha-lam'ic  (tha-lam'ik),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  thalamus  or  to  thalami. 

Thal'a-ml-flO'ral  (thal'a-mi-flo'ral),  )  a.    [See  Thal- 

Thal'a-ml-Ho'rous  (-rus),  )     amus,    and 

Floeal.]  (Bot.)  Bearing  the  stamens  directly  on  the 
receptacle ;  —  said  of  a  subclass  of  polypetalous  dicoty- 
iedonous  plants  in  the  system  of  De  Candolle. 

II  Thal'a-mo-COB'le  (thal'a-mo-se'le),  re.  IThalamic  -f- 
6r.  KoiAos  hollow.]  (Anat.)  The  cavity  or  ventricle  of 
the  thalamencephalon  ;  the  tliird  ventricle. 

II  Thal'a-moph'0-ra  (-mof'o-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
0a.kaiJ.os  chamber -j- {^e'peif  to  bear.]  (Zool.)  Same  as 
Foeahinifera. 

II  Thal'a-mus  (thSl'ft-mtSs),  re.  /  pi.  Thalami  (-mi). 
[L.  ttatamtts  chamber,  Gr.  edAonos-]     1.  (Anat.) 
A  mass  of  nervous  matter  on  either  side  of  the 
third  ventricle  of  the  brain ;  —  called  also  optic 
thalamus. 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  Same  as  Thallus.    (6)   The  re- 
ceptacle of  a  flower ;  a  torus. 

Tha-las'sl-an  (tha-lSs'sI-an),  n.     [From   Gr. 
6oAa<r<ra  the  sea.]     (Zool.)  Any  sea  tortoise. 

Tha-las'slc  (-sik),  a.     [Gr.  6a\a<T(Ta  the  sea.] 
(Geol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sea;  —  sometimes 
applied  to  rocks  formed  from  sediments  de-    ^  Thalamus 
posited  upon  the  sea  bottom.  (Bot.). 

Thal'as-sin'1-an  (thal'as-sinT-au),  n. 
(Zool.)  Any  species  of  Thalassinidss,  aitamily  of  burrow- 
ing macrurous  Crustacea,  having  a  long  and  soft  abdomen. 
Thal'as-sog'ra-phy  (tha'as-sog'ra-fy),  n.  [Gr.  6a.- 
Aa(7cra  sea  +  -ffraphy.'}  The  study  or  science  of  the  life 
of  marine  organisms.  Agassis. 

II  Tha'ler  (ta'ler),  n.  [G.  See  Dollar.]  A  German 
silver  coin  worth  about  three  shillings  sterling,  or  about 
73  cents. 

Tha-ll'a  (tha-ll'a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ©oAeia,  originally, 
blooming,  luxuriant,  akin  to  edXAetv  to  be  luxuriant.] 
(Class,  Myth.)  (a)  That  one  of  the  nine  Muses  who  pre- 
sided over  comedy,  (b)  One  of  the  three  Graces,  (c)  One 
of  the  Nereids. 

II  Tha'li-a'ce-a  (tha'lT-a'she-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Thalia.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  Tunicata  comprising  the 
free-swimming  species,  such  as  Salpa  and  Doliolum. 

Tha-U'an  (tha-li'an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thalia  ; 
hence,  of  or  pertaining  to  comedy ;  comic. 

Thal'late  (thSl'lat),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  a  hypo- 
thetical thallic  acid. 

Thal'lene  (-len),  re.  (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon  obtained 
from  coal-tar  residues,  and  remarkable  for  its  intense 
yellowish  green  fluorescence. 

Thallic  (-Ilk),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  thal- 
lium ;  derived  from,  or  containing,  thallium ;  specific- 
ally, designating  those  compounds  in  which  the  element 
has  a  higher  valence  as  contrasted  with  the  thallous 
compounds ;  as,  thallic  oxide. 

Thal'llne  (-lin  or  -lin),  a.  (Bot.)  Consisting  of  a 
thallus. 

Thal'llne  (-Itn  or  -len),  re.  [Gr.  floAAds  a  young  shoot 
or  branch.]  (Chem.)  An  artificial  alkaloid  of  the  quino- 
line  series,  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  substance, 
CioH^jNO,  whose  salts  are  valuable  as  antipyretics;  — 
BO  called  from  the  green  color  produced  in  its  solution 
by  certain  oxidizing  agents. 
Thalli-ous  (-IT-iis),  a.  (Chem.)  See  Thallous. 
Thal'li-um  (-IT-Qm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  eaAAds  young 
or  green  shoot  or  branch,  twig.  So  called  from  a  char- 
acteristic bright  green  line  in  its  spectrum.]  (Chem.)  A 
rare  metallic  element  of  th©  aluminium  group  found  in 
some  minerals,  as  certain  pyrites,  and  also  in  the  lead- 
chamber  deposit  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  isolated  as  a  heavy,  soft,  bluish  white  metal,  easily 
oxidized  in  moist  air,  but  preserved  by  keeping  under 
water.     Symbol  Tl.     Atomic  weight  203.7. 

Thal'lo-gen  (-lo-jen),  re.  [Gr.  eaAAds  young  shoot  or 
branch,  frond  -f  -gen.]  (Bot.)  One  of  a  large  class  or 
division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  includes  those 
flowerless  plants,  such  as  fungi,  algse,  and  lichens,  that 
consist  of  a  thallus  only,  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  or 
of  a  congeries  of  cells,  or  even  of  separate  cells,  and 
never  show  a  distinction  into  root,  stem,  and  leaf. 

Thaiaold  (-loid),  a.  \_Thallus  + -oid.]  (Bot.)  Re- 
aembling,  or  consisting  of,  a  thallus. 

Thal'lO-phyte  (-lo-fitV  n.  [Gr.  eoAAd?  young  shoot 
-)-  ii>vT6v  a  plant.]     (Bot.)  Same  as  Thalloqen. 

Thallous  (-W3),  n.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
thallium  ;  containing  thallium  ;  specifically,  designating 
those  compounds  in  which  the  element  has  a  lower  val- 
ence as  contrasted  with  the  thallic  compounds.  [Writ- 
ten also  thallimis.] 

II  Thal'lUit  Mils),  n.  ;  pi.  Thalli  (-11).     [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 


9a\\6i  young  shoot  or  branch,  frond.]  (Bot.)  A  solid 
mass  of  cellular  tissue,  consisting  of  one  or  more  layers, 
usually  in  the  form  of  a  flat  stratum  or  expansion,  but 
sometimes  erect  or  pendulous,  and  elongated  and  branch- 
ing, and  forming  the  substance  of  the  thallogens. 
Tham'muz  (tham'miiz),  )  n.  [Heb.  thammUz.]  1.  A 
Tam'muz  (tSm'miiz),  )  deity  among  the  ancient 
Syrians,  in  honor  of  whom  the  Hebrew  idolatresses  held 
an  annual  lamentation.  This  deity  has  been  conjectured 
to  be  the  same  v?ith  the  Phoenician  Adon,  or  Adonis. 

Milton. 
2.  The  fourth  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year, 

—  supposed  to  correspond  nearly  with  our  month  of  July. 
Tham'no-phile  (-no-fll),   re.     [Gr.  ed/xvoi  a  bush  + 

0i'Aos  loving.]     (Zool.)  A  bush  shrike. 

II  Tha'myn  (tha'min),  ?i.  (Zool.)  An  Asiatic  deer  (Eii- 
cervus  Eldi)  resembling  the  swamp  deer ;  —  called  also 
EWs  deer. 

Than  (thSn),  conj.  [OE.  ttare,  thon,  then,  thanne, 
thonne,  thenne,  than,  then,  AS.  Sonne,  Sonne,  Sxnne; 
akin  to  D.  dati,  OHG.  danne,  G.  dann  then,  denn  than, 
for,  Goth.  pa7i  then,  and  to  E.  the,  there,  that.  See 
That,  and  cf.  Then.]  A  particle  expressing  comparison, 
used  after  certain  adjectives  and  adverbs  which  express 
comparison  or  diversity,  as  more,  better,  other,  otherwise, 
and  the  like.  It  is  usually  followed  by  the  object  com- 
pared in  the  nominative  case.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
object  compared  is  placed  in  the  objective  case,  and  than 
is  then  considered  by  some  grammarians  as  a  preposition. 
Sometimes  the  object  is  expressed  in  a  sentence,  usu- 
ally introduced  by  that ;  as,  I  would  rather  suffer  than 
that  you  should  want. 

Behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here.    JUatt.  xii.  42. 
"Which  when  Beelzebub  perceived,  thanv/hom, 
Satan  except,  none  hijjher  sat.  Milton. 

It's  wiser  being  good  than  bad  ; 
It 's  safer  being  meek  than  fierce  ; 
It 's  fitter  being  sane  than  mad.        JJ.  Browning. 

Than,  adv.    Then.    See  Then.     [06s.]  Gower. 

Thanne  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages.      Chaucer. 

Than'age  (than'Sj),  re.  The  district  in  which  a  thane 
anciently  had  jurisdiction ;  thanedom. 

Than'a-toid  (thau'a-toid),  a.  [Gr.  edvaro<;  death  + 
-oid.]    Deathlike  ;  resembling  death.  Dunglison. 

Than'a-tol'0-gy  (-tol'6-jy),  re.  [Gr.  edvaroi  -f  -logy.] 
A  description,  or  the  doctrine,  of  death.  Dunglison. 

Than'a-top'slS  (-top'sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  edvaroi 
death  -f-  01/115  view.]  A  view  of  death  ;  a  meditation  on 
the  subject  of  death.  Bryant. 

Thane  (than),  n.  [OE.  thein,pein,  AS.pegen,pegn; 
akin  to  OHG.  degan  a  follower,  warrior,  boy,  MHG. 
degen  a  hero,  G.  degen  hero,  soldier,  Icel.  pegn  a  thane, 
a  freeman  ;  probably  akin  to  Gr.  tck-vov  a  child,  riKTeiv 
to  bear,  beget,  or  perhaps  to  Goth,  pius  servant,  AS. 
peSw,  G.  dienen  to  serve.]  A  dignitary  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Danes  in  England.  Of  these  there  were  two 
orders,  the  king's  thanes,  who  attended  the  kings  in  their 
courts  and  held  lands  immediately  of  them,  and  the 
ordinary  thanes,  who  were  lords  of  manors  and  who  had 
particular  jurisdiction  within  their  limits.  After  the  Con- 
quest, this  title  was  disused,  and  baron  took  its  place. 

^W  Among  the  ancient  Scots,  thane  was  a  title  of 
honor,  which  seems  gradually  to  have  declined  in  its 
significance.  Jamieson. 

Thane'dom  (-diim),  n.  The  property  or  jurisdiction 
of  a  thane  ;  thanage.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Thane'hOOd  (-haSd),  re.  The  character  or  dignity  of 
a  thane ;  also,  thanes,  collectively.  J.  B.  Green. 

Thane'ship,  re.  The  state  or  dignity  of  a  thane; 
thanehood  ;  also,  the  seignioralty  of  a  thane. 

Thank  (thank),  n. ;  pi.  Thanks  (thanks).  [AS.  pane, 
pone,  thanks,  favor,  thought ;  akin  to  OS.  ihanh  favor, 
pleasure,  thanks,  D.  &  G.  dank  thanks,  Icel.  pokJc,  Dan. 
tak,  Sw.  tack,  Goth,  pagks  thanks ;  —  originally,  a 
thought,  a  thinking.  See  Think.]  An  expression  of 
gratitude ;  an  acknowledgment  expressive  of  a  sense  of 
favor  or  kindness  received  ;  obligation,  claim,  or  desert, 
of  gratitude  ;  —  no  v  generally  used  in  the  plural.  "  This 
ceremonial  MoreA-s."  Massinger. 

If  ye  do  good  to  them  which  do  good  to  you,  what  thank  have 
ye  ?  for  sinners  also  do  even  the  same.  Luke  vi.  33. 

What  great  ^/mn/:,  then,  if  any  man,  reputed  wise  and  con- 
stant, will  neither  do,  nor  permit  others  under  his  charge  to  do, 
that  which  he  approves  not,  especially  in  matter  of  sia  ?  Milton. 
Thanks,  tlianks  to  thee,  most  worthy  friend. 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught.  tongfelloia. 

Hl8  thanks.  Her  thanks,  etc.,  of  his  or  her  own  accord; 
with  his  or  her  good  will ;  voluntarily.    [06s.] 
Full  sooth  is  said  that  love  ne  lordship, 
Will  not,  his  thanks,  have  no  fellowship.         Cliaucer. 

—  In  thank,  with  thanks  or  thankfulness.   [06s.]  —  Thank 
offering,  an  offering  made  as  an  expression  of  thanks. 

Thank  (thank),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Thanked  (thSnkt) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  THANKma.]  [_k5.  puncian.  See  Thank, 
re.]  To  express  gratitude  to  (anyone)  for  a  favor  ;  to 
make  acknowledgments  to  (anyone)  for  kindness  be- 
stowed ;  —  used  also  ironically  for  blame. 

*'  Graunt  mercy,  lord,  that  thank  I  yon,"  quod  she.  Chancer. 

I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care.  Shak. 

Weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  bliss, 

And  thank  yourself  if  aught  should  fall  amisa.  Driiden. 

Thank'fnl  (-ful),  a.    [AS.  pancfull.]    1.  Obtaining 

or  deserving  thanks ;  thankwortliy.     [J?.] 

Ladies,  look  here  ;  this  is  the  thankful  glass 
That  mends  the  looker's  eyes  ;  this  is  the  well 
That  washes  what  it  shows.  Herbert. 

2.  Impressed  with  a  sense  of  kindness  received,  and 
ready  to  acknowledge  it ;  grateful. 

Be  thankful  unto  him,  and  btess  his  name.       J's.  c.  i. 

—  Thank'lul-ly,  o*.— Thank'ful-ness,  n. 

Thank'lesB,  a.  1.  Not  acknowledging  favors ;  not 
expressing  thankfulness  ;  unthankful ;  luigrateful. 

Tl«it  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  tJurpent's  tooth  it  ie 
To  have  a  thankless  chUt\  !  Shak. 


2.  Not  obtaining  or  deserving  thanks  ;  unacceptable; 
as,  a  thankless  task. 

To  shepherds  thankless,  but  by  thieves  that  love  the  night  al- 
lowed. Chapman. 

—  Thank'less-ly  (thSnk'iSs-iy),  adv.  —  Thank'lesB- 
ness,  n. 

Thank'ly,  adv.    ThankfuUy.     [06s.] 

Sylvester  (BuBartas). 
Thanks'give  (thSnks'giv),  v.  t.    To  give  or  dedicate 
in  token  of  thanks.     [06s.  &  R.]  3Iede. 

Thanks'glv'er  (-giVer),  n.  One  who  gives  thanks, 
or  acknowledges  a  kindness.  Barrow. 

Thanks'giV'ing  (thanks'gTv'ing  or  thanks'giv'iug), 
re.  1.  The  act  of  rendering  thanks,  or  expressing  grati- 
tude for  favors  or  mercies. 

Every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused,  if 

it  be  received  with  thanksgiving.  1  2im.  iv.  4. 

In  the  thanksgiving  before  meat.  Shak. 

And  taught  by  thee  the  Church  prolongs 

Her  hymns  of  high  thanksgiving  stii  l.  Keble. 

2.  A  public  acknowledgment  or  celebration  of  divine 
goodness  ;  also,  a  day  set  apart  for  religious  services,  spe- 
cially to  acknowledge  the  goodness  of  God,  either  in  any 
remarkable  deliverance  from  calamities  or  danger,  or  in 
the  ordinary  dispensation  of  his  bounties. 

5^^  In  the  United  States  it  is  now  customary  for  the 
President  by  proclamation  to  appoint  annually  a  day 
(usually  the  last  Thursday  in  November)  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  to  God  for  the  mercies  of  the  past  year.  This 
is  an  extension  of  the  custom  long  prevailing  in  several 
States  in  which  an  annual  Thanksgiving  day  has  been 
appointed  by  proclamation  of  the  governor. 

Thank'wor'thl-ness  (thank'wQr'tht-nes),  n.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  thankworthy. 

Thank'wor'thy  (-thy),  a.  Deserving  thanks ;  worthy 
of  gratitude  ;  meritorious. 

For  this  is  thankworthy,  if  a  man,  for  conscience  toward  God, 
endure  grief,  suffering  wrongfully.  1  Bet.  ii.  19. 

Thar  (thar),  n,  (Zool.)  A  goatlike  animal  (Capra 
Jemlaica)  native  of  the  Himalayas.  It  has  cniall,  flat- 
tened horns,  curved  directly  backward.  The  hair  of  the 
neck,  shoulders,  and  chest  of  the  male  is  very  long, 
reaching  to  the  knees.  Called  also  serow,  and  imo. 
[Written  also  thaar,  and  iahr.] 

Thar,  V.  impersonal,  pres.  [OE.  thar,parf,  AS.pearf, 

hifin. purf an  to  need;  akin  to  OHG.  durfan,  G.  diirfen 

to  be  allowed,  Icel.  pur/a  to  need,  Goth,  paurban.]    It 

needs  ;  need.     [06s.]  Piers  Plowman. 

What  thar  thee  reck  or  care  ?  Chaucer. 

Tharms  (tharmz),  n.  pi.  [AS.  pearm  a  gut ;  akin 
to  D.  &  G.  darm,  Icel.  parmr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  ia7-tn.  V53.] 
Twisted  guts.     [06s.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Ascham.. 

Tha'ros  (tha'ros),  n.  (Zool.)  A  small  American  but- 
terfly (Phyciodes  tharos)  having  the  upper  surface  of  the 
wings  variegated  with  orange  and  black,  the  outer  mar- 
gins black  with  small  white  crescents ;  —  called  also 
pearl  crescent. 

That  (that),  pron.,  a.,  conj.,  &  adv.  [AS.  Sa!i,  neu- 
ter nom.  &  ace.  sing,  of  the  article  (originally  a  demon- 
strative pronoun).  The  nom.  masc.  se,  and  the  nom. 
fern.  seS  are  from  a  different  root.  AS.  Sset  is  akin  to 
D.  dat,  G  das,  OHG.  daz,  Sw.  &  Dan.  del,  Icel.  pat 
(masc.  sa,  leva,  su),  Goth,  pata  (masc.  so,  fem.  so),  Gr. 
TO  (masc.  6,  fem.  17),  Skr.  tat  (for  tad,  masc.  sas,  fem. 
sd) ;  cf.  L.  isiud  that.  V184.  Cf.  The,  Theie,  They, 
Them,  This,  Than,  Since.]  1.  As  a  demonstrative  pro> 
noun  (pi.  Those),  that  usually  points  out,  or  refers  to,  a 
person  or  thing  previously  mentioned,  or  supposed  to  be 
understood.  Thai,  as  a  demonstrative,  may  precede  the 
noun  to  which  it  refers  ;  as,  that  which  he  has  said  is 
true  ;  those  in  the  basket  are  good  apples. 

The  early  fame  of  Gratian  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  cele- 
brated princes.  Gibbon. 

15^°'  Thai  may  refer  to  an  entire  sentence  or  para- 
graph, and  not  merely  to  a  word.  It  usually  follows,  but 
sometimes  precedes,  the  sentence  referred  to. 

That  be  far  from  tliee,  to  do  after  this  manner,  to  slay  the 

righteous  with  the  wicked.  Gen.  xviii.  25. 

And  when  Moses  heard  that,  he  was  content.    Lev.  x.  20. 

I  win  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  will.      Shak. 

15^°'  That  is  often  used  in  opposition  to  this,  or  by  way 

of  aistinction,  and  in  such  CAses  this,  like  the  Latin  htc 

and  French  ceci,  generally  refers  to  that  which  is  nearer, 

and  that,  like  Latin  ille  and  French  cela,  to  that  which  is 

more  remote.    When  they  refer  to  foregoing  words  or 

phrases,  this  generally  refers  to  the  latter,  and  that  to  the 

former. 

Two  principles  in  human  nature  reign  ; 
Self-love,  to  urge,  and  Reason,  to  restrain  ; 
Nor  this  a  good,  nor  that  a  bad  we  call.  J^ope. 

If  the  Lord  will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this  or  that. 

James  iv.  15. 

2.  As  an  adjective,  that  has  the  same  demonstrative 
force  as  the  pronoun,  but  is  followed  by  a  noun. 

It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the  day 

of  judgment,  than  for  that  city.  Jlaft.  x.  l.l 

The  woman  was  made  whole  from  that  hour.    Matt.  ix.  22. 

|I1^°"   That   was   formerly  sometimes   used  with   the 

force  of  the  article  the,  especially  in  the  phrases  that 

one,  that  other,  which  were  subsequently  corrupted  into 

th'  tone,  the  'tother  (now  written  t'  other). 

Upon  a  day  out  riden  knightcs  two  .  ,  , 

2'hat  one  of  them  came  home,  that  other  not.      Chaucer. 

3.  As  a  relative  pronoun,  that  is  equivalent  to  U'ho  or 
which,  serving  to  point  out,  and  make  definite,  a  person 
or  thing  spoken  of,  or  alluded  to,  before,  and  may  bo 
either  singular  or  plural. 

He  that  reproveth  a  scorner  getteth  to  himself  shomo. 

Brov.  ix.  7. 

A  judgment  fAn<  is  equal  and  impartial  must  incline  to  the 

greutor  probabilities.  Bp.  IVilkinn, 

iy  If  the  relative  clause  simply  conveys  an  addi- 
tional idea,  and  is  not  properly  explanatory  or  restrict- 
ive, irho  or  which  (rarely  that)  is  employed  :  as,  the  kluff 
that  (or  who)  rules  well  is  generally  popular ;  Victoria, 
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who  (not  that)  rules  well,  enjoys  the  confidence  of  her  sub- 
jects. Ambiguity  may  in  some  cases  be  avoided  by  the 
use  of  that  (which  is  restrictive)  instead  of  wlio  or  which, 
likely  to  be  understood  in  a  coordinating  sense.        Bain. 

That  was  formerly  used  for  thai  whith,  as  what  is  now ; 
but  such  use  is  now  archaic. 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen. 

Jotm  ill.  11. 
That  I  have  done  it  is  thyself  to  wite  [blame].    Chaucer. 

That,  as  a  relative  pronoun,  cannot  be  governed  by  a 
preposition  preceding  it,  but  may  be  governed  by  one  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  which  it  commences. 

The  ship  that  somebody  was  saihng  iu.    Sir  IP.  Scott. 

In  Old  English,  that  was  often  used  with  the  demon- 
stratives he,  tiis,  him,  etc.,  and  the  two  together  had  the 
force  of  a  relative  pronoun  ;  thus,  that  he  =  who ;  that  his 
=  whose  ;  that  him  =  whom. 

I  saw  to-day  a  corpse  yborn  to  church 

That  now  on  Monday  last  I  saw  him  wirche  [work].  Chaiuitr. 

Formerly,  that  was  used,  where  we  now  commonly  use 
which,  as  a  relative  pronoun  with  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun that  as  its  antecedent. 

That  that  dieth,  let  it  die  ;  and  that  that  is  to  be  cut  off,  let  it 
be  cut  off.  Zech.  xi.  9. 

4.  As  a  conjunction,  that  retains  much  of  its  force  as 
a  demonstrative  pronoun.     It  is  used,  specifically  :  — 

(a)  To  introduce  a  clause  employed  as  the  object  of 
the  preceding  verb,  or  as  the  subject  or  predicate  nomi- 
native of  a  verb. 

She  tells  them  't  is  a  causeless  fantasj^. 
And  childiBh  error,  that  they  are  afraid.  Shak. 

I  have  shewed  before,  that  a  mere  possibiHty  to  the  contrary, 
can  by  no  means  liinder  a  thing  from  being  highly  credible. 

Up.  Wilkiiis. 

(6)  To  introduce  a  reason  or  cause  ;  —  equivalent  to 
Jor  that,  in  that,  /or  the  reason  that,  because. 
He  does  hear  me  ; 
And  tltat  he  does,  I  weep.  Shak. 

(c)  To  introduce  a  purpose  ;  —  usually  followed  by 
may,  or  might,  and  frequently  preceded  by  so,  in  order, 
to  the  end,  etc. 

These  things  I  say,  that  ye  might  be  saved.    John  v.  34. 
To  the  end  that  he  may  prolong  his  days.   Beut.  xvii.  20. 
{d)  To  introduce  a  consequence,  result,  or  effect ;  — 
usually  preceded  by  so  or  such,  sometimes  by  that. 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings.  Milton. 

He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled.  Tennyson. 

(e)  To  introduce  a  clause  denoting  time  ;  —  equivalent 
to  in  which  time,  at  which  time,  when. 
So  wept  Duessa  until  eventide, 

That  shining  lamps  in  Jove's  high  course  were  ht.    Spenser. 
Is  not  this  the  day 
That  Hermia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice  ?        Shak. 
(/)  In  an  elliptical  sentence  to  introduce  a  dependent 
sentence  expressing  a  wish,  or  a  cause  of  surprise,  indig- 
nation, or  the  lilre. 

Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst  seen  that  that  this  knight 

and  I  have  seen  I  Shak. 

O  God,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might  I      Shak. 

^W^  That  was  formerly  added  to  other  conjunctions 

or  to  adverbs  to  make  them  emphatic. 

To  try  if  tltat  our  own  be  ours  or  no.  Shak. 

That  is  sometimes  used  to  connect  a  clause  with  a  pre- 
ceding conjunction  on  which  it  depends. 

When  he  had  carried  Rome  and  that  we  looked 

For  no  less  spoil  than  glory.  Shak. 

5.  As  adverb  :  To  such  a  degree  ;  so ;  as,  he  was  that 
frightened  he  could  say  nothing.  \_Archaic  or  in  illiter- 
ate use."] 

All  that,  everything  of  that  kind ;  all  that  sort. 

With  singing,  laughing,  ogling,  and  all  that.      Pope. 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
"The  man's  the  gowd  [gold]  for  a'  that.  Bums. 

—  For  that.  See  under  Fob,  prep.  —  In  that.  See  vmder 
In,  prep. 

Thatch  (thSch),  n.  [OE.  thak,  AS.  psec  a  roof ;  akin 
to  peccean  to  cover,  D.  dak  a  roof,  dekken  to  cover,  G. 
dach  a  roof,  decken  to  cover,  Icel.  pak  a  roof,  Sw.  tak, 
Dan.  tag,  Lith.  stogas.  It.  teagh  a  house,  Gael,  teach, 
tigh,  W.  ty,  L.  tegere  to  cover,  toga  a  toga,  Gr.  Tc'yos, 
o-Te'yo?,  a  roof,  (rreycLv  to  cover,  Skr.  sthag.  Cf.  Deck, 
Integument,  Tile,  Toga.]  1.  Straw,  rushes,  or  the  like, 
used  for  making  or  covering  the  roofs  of  buUdings,  or 
of  stacks  of  hay  or  grain. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  name  in  the  West  Indies  for  several  kinds 
of  palm,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  thatching. 

Thatch  sparrow,  the  house  sparrow.    [Prov.  Bng.] 

Thatch,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Thatched  (thScht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Thatchinq.]  [From  Thatch,  n.  :  cf.  OE. 
thecchen,  AS.  peccean  to  cover.]  To  cover  with,  or  with 
a  roof  of,  straw,  reeds,  or  some  similar  substance  ;  as,  to 
thatch  a  roof,  a  stable,  or  a  stack  of  grain. 

ThatCh'er  (-er),  «.     One  who  thatches. 

Thatch'lng,  n.  1.  Tlie  act  or  art  of  covering  build- 
ings with  thatch,  so  as  to  keep  out  rain,  snow,  etc. 

2.  The  materials  used  for  this  purpose  ;  thatch. 

Thaught  (that),  n.     (Naut.)  See  Thwakt. 

Thau'ma-tol'a-try  (tha'ma-tol'a-try),  re.  [Gr.  0a.i)fi.a, 
flaiijaaTOs,  a  wonder  -f-  Karpeia  worship.]  Worship  or 
undue  admiration  of  wonderful  or  miraculous  things.  [iJ.] 

The  ihaumaiolatrij  by  which  our  theology  has  been  debased 
for  more  than  a  century.  Hare. 

Thau'ma-trope  (tha'ma-trop),  re.  [Gr.  flaO^a  a  won- 
der-f-  Tperreiv  to  turn.]  {Opt.)  An  optical  instrument 
or  toy  for  showing  the  persistence  of  an  impression  upon 
the  eye  after  the  luminous  object  is  withdrawn. 

S^"""  It  consists  of  a  card  having  on  its  opposite  faces 
figures  of  two  different  objects,  or  halves  of  the  same 
object,  as  a  bird  and  a  cage,  which,  when  the  card  is 
whirled  rapidly  round  a  diameter  by  the  strings  that  hold 
it^  appear  to  the  eye  combined  in  a  single  picture,  as  of  a 
bird  in  its  cage. 


Thau'ma-turge  (tha'ma-tflrj),  n.  [See  Thaumatur- 
GUS.]    A  magician  ;  a  wonder  worker.  Lowell. 

Thau'ma-tur'gic  (-tflr'jTk),     )  a.    Of  or  pertaining 

Thau'ma-tur'gic-al  (-jl-kal),  )  to  thaumaturgy ; 
magical ;  wonderful.  Burton. 

Thau'ma-tur'gics  (-jiks),  n.  Feats  of  legerdemain, 
or  magical  performances. 

Thau'ma-tur'gist  (-jTst),  n.  One  who  deals  in  won- 
ders, or  believes  in  tliem ;  a  wonder  worker.        Carlyle. 

II  Thau'ma-tur'gUS  (-gus),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  Bav- 
fittTOupyos  wonder-working  ;  Baviia.  a  wonder  -f-  epyov 
work.]  A  miracle  worker ;  —  a  title  given  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  some  saints. 

Thau'ma-tur'gy  (-tflr'jy),  re.  [Gr.  eav/aoTOvp-yia.] 
The  act  or  art  of  performing  something  wonderful ;  magic  ; 
legerdemain.  T.  Warton. 

Thave  (thav),  re.     Same  as  Theave.     IProv.  Eng.'] 

Thaw  (tha),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p._  p.  Thawed  (thad)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Thawing.]  [AS.  pawian,  pawan  ;  akin  to 
D.  dovijen,  6.  tauen,  thauen  (cf.  also  yerdauen  to  di- 
gest, OHG.  douwen,  &rdouwen),  Icel.  peyja,  Sw.  toa, 
Dan.  toe,  and   perhaps  to   Gr.  Tqxeiv  to  melt.     V56.] 

1.  To  melt,  dissolve,  or  become  fluid ;  to  soften ;  — 
said  of  that  which  is  frozen  ;  as,  the  ice  thaws. 

2.  To  become  so  warm  as  to  melt  ice  and  snow  ;  — 
said  in  reference  to  the  weather,  and  used  impersonally. 

3.  Fig. :  To  grow  gentle  or  genial. 

Thaw,  V.  t.  To  cause  (frozen  things,  as  earth,  snow, 
ice)  to  melt,  soften,  or  dissolve. 

Thaw,  re.  The  melting  of  ice,  snow,  or  other  con- 
gealed matter ;  the  resolution  of  ice,  or  the  like,  into 
the  state  of  a  fluid ;  liquefaction  by  heat  of  anything 
congealed  by  frost ;  also,  a  warmth  of  weather  sufficient 
to  melt  tliat  which  is  congealed.  Dryden. 

Thaw'y  (-J),  a.  Liquefymg  by  heat  after  having 
been  frozen  ;  thawing ;  melting. 

The  (the),  V.  i.     See  Thee.    \_Obs.']   Chaucer.  Milton. 

The  (the,  when  emphatic  or  alone  ;  the,  obscure  before 
a  vowel;  ^e,  obscure  before  a  consonant;  Zl),  definite 
article.  [AS.  <Se,  a  later  form  for  earlier  nom.  sing, 
masc.  se,  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  oblique 
cases.  See  That,  pron.]  A  word  placed  before  nouns 
to  limit  or  individualize  their  meaning. 

^g^  The  was  originally  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  be- 
ing a  weakened  form  of  that.  When  placed  before  ad- 
jectives and  participles,  it  converts  them  into  abstract 
nouns  ;  as,  tlie  sublime  and  the  beautiful.  Burke.  The  is 
used  regularly  before  many  proper  names,  as  of  rivers, 
oceans,  ships,  etc.  :  as,  ttie  Nile,  the  Atlantic,  tlie  Great 
Eastern,  the  West  Indies,  The  Hague.  The  with  an  epi- 
thet or  ordinal  number  often  follows  a  proper  name ; 
as,  Alexander  the  Great ;  Napoleon  the  Third.  The  may 
be  employed  to  individualize  a  particular  kind  or  species ; 
as,  the  grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden.    Eccl.  xii.  5. 

The,  adv.     [AS.  Se,  Sy,  instrumental  case  of  se,  seS, 
Sset,  the  definite  article.    See  2d  The.]    By  that ;  by  how 
much;  by  so  much;  on  that  account ; — used  before  com- 
paratives ;  as,  the  longer  we  continue  in  sin,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  reform.  "  Tet  not  <Ae  more  cease  I."   Milton. 
So  much  tlie  rather  thou,  Celestial  Light, 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate.  Milton. 

II  The'a  (the'a),  n.  [NL.  See  Tea.]  (,Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants  found  in  China  and  Japan  ;  the  tea  plant. 

m^^'It  is  now  commonly  referred  to  the  genus  Ca- 
mellia. 

The-an'drlc  (the-5n'drTk),  a.  [Gr.  eeavhpi.K6<; ;  fleos 
god  +  ai^p,  if  Spos,  a  man.]  Relating  to,  or  existing  by, 
the  union  of  divine  and  human  operation  in  Christ,  or  the 
joint  agency  of  the  divine  and  human  nature.    Murdock. 

The'an-throp'ic  (the'an-thrSp'Tk),  )  a.    Partaking  of, 

The'an-throp'lc-al  (-tlirop'i-kal),  J  or  combining, 
both  divinity  and  humanity.     [.E.] 

The  gorgeous  and  imposing  figures  of  his  [Homer's]  thean- 
thropio  system.  Olaclstone. 

The-an'thro-pism  (the-an'thro-pTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  ^eds 
god  -|-  ai/flpwTTOs  man.]  1.  A  state  of  being  God  and 
man.     [iJ.]  Coleridge. 

2.  The  ascription  of  human  attributes  to  the  Deity,  or 
to  a  polytheistic  deity  ;  anthropomorphism.     Gladstone. 

The-an'thro-plst  (-pTst),  n.  One  who  advocates,  or 
believes  in,  theanthropism. 

The-an'thro-py  (-py),  n.    Theanthropism. 

The-ar'Chio  (-ar'klk),  a.  [Gr.  eeapx'KO!.  See  The- 
AKCHT.]     Divinely  sovereign  or  supreme,     [i?.] 

He  [Jesus]  is  the  tlicarchic  Intelligence.       Milman. 

The'ar-Chy  (the'ar-ky),  re.  [Gr.  eedsgod-|--arcA2/.• 
cf .  Gr.  eeapxia.  the  supreme  deity.]  Government  by  God  j 
divine  sovereignty ;  tiieocracy. 

The'a-ter  1  (the'a-ter),  re.     [F.  theatre,  Jj.  theatrum, 

The'a-tre  (  Gr.  Giarpov,  fr.  eeaa-eai  to  see,  view  ;  cf. 
Skr.  dhya  to  meditate,  think.  Cf.  Theokt.]  1.  An  edi- 
fice in  which  dramatic  performances  or  spectacles  are 
exhibited  for  the  amusement  of  spectators ;  anciently 
uncovered,  except  the  stage,  but  in  modern  times  roofed. 

2.  Any  room  adapted  to  the  exhibition  of  any  per- 
formances before  an  assembly,  as  public  lectures,  scho- 
lastic exercises,  anatomical  demonstrations,  surgical  op- 
erations, etc. 

3.  That  which  resembles  a  theater  in  form,  use,  or 
the  like  ;  a  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations,  like  the 
seats  of  a  theater.  Burns. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theater 

Of  stateUcst  view.  Milton. 

4.  A  sphere  or  scheme  of  operation.     [06*.] 

For  if  a  man  can  be  partaker  of  God's  theater,  he  shall  like- 
wise be  partaker  of  God's  rest.  Bacon. 

5.  A  place  or  region  where  great  events  are  enacted  ; 
as,  the  theater  of  war. 

The'a-tln   )  (-tin),  n.    [F.  theatin.  It.  teatino.J    (R. 

The'a-tine  )  C.  Ch.)  1.  One  of  an  order  of  Italian 
monks,  established  in  1524,  expressly  to  oppose  the  Ref- 
ormation, and  to  raise  the  tone  of  piety  among  Roman 
Catholics.    They  hold  no  property,  nor  do  they  beg,  but 


depend  on  what  Providence  sends.     Their  chief  employ- 
ment is  preaching  and  giving  religious  instruction. 

m^^  Their  name  is  derived  from  Theate,  or  Chieti,  a 
city  of  Naples,  the  archbishop  of  which  was  a  principal 
founder  of  the  order  ;  but  they  bore  various  names ;  as. 
Regular  Clerks  of  the  Community,  Pauline  Monks,  Apos- 
tolic Clerks,  and  Regular  Clerks  of  the  Divine  Providence. 
The  order  never  flourished  much  out  of  Italy. 

2.  (B.  C.  Ch.)  One  of  an  order  of  nuns  founded  by 
Ursula  Benincasa,  who  died  in  1618. 

The'a-tral  (the'a-tral),  a.  [L.  theatralis:  cf.  F.  ihea- 
iral.']    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theater  ;  theatrical.     [Ois.] 

The-at'ric  (the-St'rik),  a.     Theatrical. 

Woods  over  woods  in  gay,  theatric  pride.    Goldsmith. 

The-at'ric-al  (-rT-kal),  a.  [L.  theatricus,  Gr.  Oearpi- 
Ko!.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theater,  or  to  scenic  represen- 
tations ;  resembling  the  manner  of  dramatic  performers ; 
histrionic  ;  hence,  artificial ;  as,  theatrical  performances; 
theatrical  gestures.  —  The-at'ri-cal'i-ty  (-ri-kSl'i-t^),  n. 

—  The-at'ric-al-ly  (-St'rl-kai-iy),  adv. 

No  meretricious  aid  whatever  has  been  called  in—  no  trick, 
no  illusion  of  the  eye,  nothing  theatrical.  R.  Jcferies. 

The-at'rIc-alS  (-rT-kalz),  re.  pi.  Dramatic  perform- 
ances ;  especially,  those  produced  by  amateurs. 

Such  fashionable  cant  terms  as  •  theatricals,'  and  *  musicals,' 
invented  by  the  flippant  Topham,  still  survive  among  his  con- 
fraternity of  frivolity.  Z  Disraeli. 

Theave  (thev),  «.  [Cf.  W.  dafad  a  sheep,  ewe.] 
A  ewe  lamb  of  the  first  year ;  also,  a  sheep  three  years 
old.     [Written  also  thave.^     [Prov.  Eng."]       Halliwell. 

The-ba'ic  (the-ba'ik),  a.  [L.  Thebaicus,  Gr.  ©rjjSal"- 
Kof.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thebes  in  Egypt ;  specifically, 
designating  a  version  of  the  Bible  preserved  by  the  Copts, 
and  esteemed  of  great  value  by  biblical  scholars.  This 
version  is  also  called  the  Sahidic  version. 

TheTja-ld  (the'ba-Td),  re.  [L.  Thebais,  -idis."]  A 
Latin  epic  poem  by  Statins  about  Thebes  in  Boeotia. 

The-ba'ine  (the-ba'in  or  -en),  re.  [So  called  from  a 
kind  of  Egyptian  opium  produced  at  'Ihebes.l  (Chem.) 
A  poisonous  alkaloid,  CigHjiNOs,  found  in  opium  in 
small  quantities,  having  a  sharp,  astringent  taste,  and 
a  tetanic  action  resembling  that  of  strychnine. 

The'ban  (the'ban),  a.  [L.  Thebanus.'}  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Thebes. 

Theban  year  (Anc.  Chron.),  the  Egyptian  year  of  3B5 
days  and  6  hours.  J.  Bryant. 

The'ban,  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Thebes  ;  also, 
a  wise  man. 

I  '11  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  Theban.     Shak. 

llThe'ca  (theTsa),  n.;pl.TKECM  (-se).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
6^x7)  a  case  to  put  anything  in.  See  Tick  a  cover.]  1.  A 
slieatli ;  a  case  ;  as,  the  theca,  or  cell,  of  an  anther  ;  the 
theca,  or  spore  case,  of  a  fungus;  the  theca  of  the  spinal' 
cord. 

2.  (Zobl.)  (a)  The  chitinous  cup  which  protects  ths 
hydranths  of  certain  hydroids.  (6)  The  more  or  less 
cuplike  calicle  of  a  coral,  (c)  The  wall  forming  a  calicle 
of  a  coral. 

The'cal  (-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theca  ;  as,  a 
thecal  abscess. 

The'ca-phore  (-ka-for),  re.  \_Theca  -\-  Gr.  <j>4pei.v  to 
bear:  cf.  F.  thecaphore.]  (Bot.)  (a)  A  surface  or  organ 
bearing  a  theca,  or  covered  with  thecae.     (b)  See  Basi- 

GYNIUH. 

The-cas'pO-rous  (the-kSs'po-riis  or  the'ka-spor'iis), 
a.     (Bot.)  Having  the  spores  in  thecse,  or  cases. 

II  The-ca'ta  (the-ka'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  BwV  » 
case.]     (.^oo/. )  Same  as  Thecophoka. 

Thec'la  (tliSkla),  re.    (Zool.)  Any  one  of  many  spe- 
cies of  small  delicately  col- 
ored butterflies  belonging 
to  Thecla  and  allied  genera ; 

—  called    also    hairstreak, 
and  elfin. 

The'co-dac'tyl  (the'kS- 
dak'til),  n.  [9r)icij  case  -f- 
SaKTvAo;  finger.]  (Zool.) 
Any  one  of  a  group  of  liz- 
ards of  the  Gecko  tribe, 
having  the  toes  broad,  and 
furnished  with  a  groove  in 
which  the  claws  can  be  concealed. 

The'CO-dont  (the'ko-dSut),  a.  [Gr.  e-JK-r]  a  case  -\- 
oSoOs,  oS6fT05,  a  tooth.]  1.  (Anal.)  Having  the  teeth 
inserted  in  sockets  in  the  alveoli  of  the  jaws. 

2.  (Paleon.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thecodonts. 

The'CO-dont,  re.     {Paleon.)  One  of  the  Thecodontia. 

II  The'CO-don'tl-a  (the'ko-d5n'shT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
{Paleon.)  A  group  of  fossil  saurians  having  biconcave 
vertebrse  and  the  teeth  implanted  in  sockets. 

Jl  The-COph'O-ra  (the-kof'o-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
6rJKii)  a  case  -|-  (/le'peiv  to  bear.]  {Zool.)  A  division  of 
hydroids  comprising  those  which  have  the  hydranths  in 
thee*  and  the  gonophores  in  capsules.  The  campanu- 
larians  and  sertularians  are  examples.  Called  also  T/te- 
cata.    See  Illust.  under  Hydkoidea. 

II  The'CO-so'ma-ta(tbe'ko-so'ma-ta),re.p?.  [NL.  See 
Theca,  and  Soma.]  (Zool.)  An  order  of  Pteropoda  com- 
prising those  species  which  have  a  shell.  See  Pteeopoda. 
— The'co-so'ma-tous  (-tiis),  a. 

The'dom  (the'diSm),  n.  [Thee  to  prosper  -f-  -dom."] 
Success  ;  fortune  ;  luck  ;  chance.     [065.] 

Evil  thedom  on  his  monk's  snout.  Chaucer, 

Thee  (the),  v.  i.  [AS.  pedn  ;  akin  to  OS.  thlhan,  D. 
gedijen,  G.  gedeihen,  OHG.  gidlhan,  Goth. peihan,  Lith. 
tekti  to  fall  to  the  lot  of.  Cf.  Tight,  a.]  To  thrive ;  to 
prosper.     [06s.]     "He  shall  never /Aee."     Chaucer. 

Well  mote  ye  thee,  as  well  can  wish  your  thought.    Spenser. 

Thee  (the),  pron.  [AS.  Se,  ace.  &  dat.  of  SU  thou. 
See  Thou.]    The  objective  case  of  thou.    See  Thou. 

1]^=  Thee  is  poetically  used  for  thyself,  as  him  for  kim^ 
self,  etc. 

This  sword  hath  ended  him  ;  so  shall  it  thee, 

Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner.  Shak. 


Hopvinc  Thecla  (Thecla 
humuli).    Nat.  size. 
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Thoft  (thgft),  n.  [OE.  thefte,  A.?,.piefSe,pyfSe,pe6fSe. 
Bee  Thief.]  1.  (Law)  The  act  of  stealing ;  specifically, 
the  felonious  taking  aud  removing  of  personal  property, 
with  an  intent  to  deprive  the  rightful  owner  of  the  same ; 
larceny. 

([[^°"  To  constitute  theft  there  must  be  a  taking  with- 
out the  owner's  consent,  and  it  must  be  unlawful  or 
felonious ;  every  part  of  the  property  stolen  must  be  re- 
moved, however  slightly,  from  its  former  position ;  and  it 
must  be,  at  least  momentarily,  in  the  complete  possession 
of  the  thief.    See  Larceny,  and  the  Note  under  Robbeky. 

2.  The  thing  stolen,     [i?.] 

If  the  thqft  be  certainly  found  in  his  hand  alive,  ...  he  shall 
restore  double.  Ex.  xxii.  4. 

Theft'bOte'  (-bof),  «.  IThe/t  +  bole  compensation.] 
(Law)  The  receiving  of  a  man's  goods  again  from  a  thief, 
or  a  compensation  for  them,  by  way  of  composition,  with 
the  intent  that  the  thief  shall  escape  punishment. 

Thegn  (than),  re.  Thane.  See  Thane.  JE.  A.  Freeman. 

Thegn'hOOd  (-h(55d),  n.    Thanehood.    E.  A.  Freeman. 

The'l-form  (the'I-form),  a.  [NL.  ihea  tea,  the  tea 
plant  +  -form  :  cf.  F.  theiforme.l  Having  the  form  of  tea. 

The'ine  (-in  0)- -en),  re.  [F.  ttetree,  fr.  NL.  ttea.  See 
Theiform.1    (C/(e?rt.)  See  Caffeine.    Called  also  iAema. 

Their  (thSr ;  277),  pron.  &  a.  [0£.  (hair,  fr.  Icel. 
peirra,  peira,  of  them,  but  properly  gen.  pi.  of  the  defi- 
nite article  ;  akin  to  AS.  Sara,  Ssera,  gen.  pi.  of  the 
definite  article,  or  fr.  AS.  SBra,  influenced  by  the  Scan- 
dinavian use.  See  That.]  The  possessive  case  of  the 
personal  pronoun  they  ;  as,  (heir  houses  ;  their  country. 

1^^  The  possessive  takes  the  form  theirs  (thSrz)  when 
the  noun  to  which  it  refers  is  not  expressed,  but  implied 
or  understood ;  as,  our  laud  is  richest,  but  theirs  is  best 
cultivated. 

Nothing  but  the  name  of  zeal  appears 

'Twixt  our  best  actions  and  the  worst  of  theirs.    Denham. 

The'ism  (the'iz'm),  re.  [From  Gr.  flcos  God  ;  prob- 
ably akin  to  Becra-acrBai.  to  pray  for,  6iiT(t>aToi  spoken  by 
God,  decreed  :  cf.  F.  theisme.  Cf.  Enthusiasm,  Pan- 
theon, Theology.]  The  belief  or  acknowledgment  of 
the  existence  of  a  God,  as  opposed  to  atheism,  pantheism, 
01  polytheism. 

The'lst  (-1st),  re.  [Cf.  F.  theiste.  See  Theism.]  One 
who  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God ;  especially,  one 
who  believes  in  a  personal  God  ;  —  opposed  to  atheist. 

The-ls'tic  (the-Ls'tik),  1  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the- 

The-ls'tlc-al  (-tl-kal),  J  ism,  or  a  theist ;  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  theists.  _ 

Thel-phu'si-an  (thel-fu'sT-an),  n.  [Gr.  grjAij  nip- 
ple 4-  ^va-av  to  blow,  to 
puff.]  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  a 
tribe  of  fresh-water  crabs 
which  live  in  or  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  in  tropical 
countries. 

The-lyt'0-kous    (the- 

ITt'o-kiis),  a.  [Gr.  6i\\v% 
female  -\-  tokos  a  bringing 
forth.]  (Zo'dl.)  Producing 
females  only  ;  —  said  of 
certain  female  insects. 

Them  (them),  pron. 
[AS.  Sxm,  dat.  pi.  of  the 
article,  but  influenced  by  the  Scand.  use  of  the  corre- 
sponding form  peim  as  a  personal  pronoun.  See  They.] 
The  objective  case  of  they.    See  They. 

Go  ye  rather  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves. 

Matt.  XXV.  9. 

Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand.  Come, 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father.  Matt.  xxv.  34. 

11^=  Them  is  poetically  used  for  themselves,  as  him  for 
himself,  etc. 

little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list.  Shak' 

The-mat'iC  (the-mat'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  ee/u.aTiKos:  cf.  F. 
thematique.']  1.  (Gram.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  theme 
of  a  word.     See  Theme,  re.,  4. 

2.  (Mus.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  theme,  or  subject. 

Thematic  catalogue  (Mus.),  a  catalogue  of  musical  works 
which,  besides  the  title  and  other  particulars,  gives  in 
notes  the  theme,  or  first  few  measures,  of  the  whole  work 
or  of  its  several  movements. 

Theme  (them),  re.  [OE.  teme,  OF.  teme,  P.  thlme, 
L.  them,a,  Gr.  0eiji.a,  fr.  riOevai  to  set,  place.  See  Do,  and 
cf,  Thesis.]  1.  A  subject  or  topic  on  which  a  person 
writes  or  speaks ;  a  proposition  for  discussion  or  argu- 
ment ;  a  text. 

My  theme  is  alway  one  and  ever  was.        Chaucer. 
And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off.  Shak. 

2.  Discourse  on  a  certain  subject. 

Then  ran  repentance  and  rehearsed  his  theme.  Piers  Plowman. 
It  was  the  subject  of  my  theme.  Shak. 

3.  A  composition  or  essay  required  of  a  pupil.    Locke. 

4.  (Gram.)  A  noun  or  verb,  not  modified  by  inflec- 
tions ;  also,  that  part  of  a  noun  or  verb  which  remains 
imchanged  (except  by  euphonic  variations)  in  declension 
or  conjugation  ;  stem. 

5.  That  by  means  of  which  a  thing  is  done  ;  means ; 
instrument.     [_Obs.']  Swift. 

6.  (Mus.)  The  leading  subject  of  a  composition  or  a 
movement. 

The'miS  (the'inls),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ©e'/xis,  fr.  fle/itt 
that  which  is  laid  down  or  established  by  usage,  law, 
prob.  fr.  TifleVat  to  set,  place.]  (Gr.  Myth.)  The  goddess 
of  law  and  order  ;  the  patroness  of  existing  rights. 

Them-selves'  (them-sgWz'),  pron.  The  plural  of  him- 
self, herself,  and  itself.    See  Himself,  Herself,  Itself. 

Then  (thSn),  adv.  [Originally  the  same  word  as  than. 
See  Than.]  1.  At  that  time  (referring  to  a  time  speci- 
fied, either  past  or  future). 

And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.      Qen.  xii.  6. 

Now  I  know  in  part ;  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am 
known.  1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 


Thelphusian  (Thelphusa  HVf 
viatilis). 


2.  Soon  afterward,  or  immediately ;  next ;  afterward. 
First  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer 

thy  gift.  Matt.  v.  24. 

3.  At  another  time  ;  later ;  again. 

One  while  the  master  is  not  aware  of  what  la  done,  and  then 
in  other  cases  it  may  fall  out  to  be  lus  own  act.  L* Estrange. 

By  then,  (a)  By  that  time.    (6)  By  the  time  that.    [Obs.] 

But  that  opinion,  1  trust,  by  then  this  following  argument 
hath  been  well  read,  will  be  left  for  one  of  the  mysteries  of  an 
indulgent  Antichrist.  Milton. 

Now  and  then.  See  under  Now,  adv.  —  Till  then,  until 
that  time  ;  until  the  time  mentioned.  Milton. 

d^^  Tlien  is  often  used  elliptically,  like  an  adjective, 
for  then  existing  ;  as,  the  theii  administration. 

Then  (then),  conj.     1.  Thau.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

2.  In  that  case ;  in  consequence ;  as  a  consequence  ; 
therefore ;  for  this  reason. 

If  all  this  be  so,  then  man  has  a  natural  freedom.      Locke. 
Now,  tfien,  be  all  thy  weighty  cares  away.        Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Therefore.  —  Then,  Therefore.  Both  these 
words  are  used  in  reasoning ;  but  tlierefore  takes  the 
lead,  while  then  is  rather  subordinate  or  incidental. 
Therefore  states  reasons  and  draws  inferences  in  form ; 
then,  to  a  great  extent,  takes  the  point  as  proved,  and 
passes  on  to  the  general  conclusion.  "  Therefore  being 
justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God."  Rom.  v.  1. 
"So  then  faith  cometh  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  the 
word  of  God."    Rom.  x.  17. 

Then'a-days'  (-a-daz'),  adv.  At  that  time ;  then ; 
in  those  days ;  —  correlative  to  nowadays,     [i?.] 

The'nal  (the'nal),  I  a.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fleVop.]    (Anat.) 

The'nar  (-uar),  |  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thenar ; 
corresponding  to  the  thenar ;  palmar. 

The'nar  (the'nar),  re.  (Anat.)  (a)  The  pahn  of  the 
hand,  (b)  The  prominence  of  the  palm  above  the  base 
of  the  thumb ;  the  thenar  eminence ;  the  ball  of  the 
thumb.  Sometimes  applied  to  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  foot. 

The-nard'Ite  (ta-nardlt  or  the-),  n.  [Named  after  the 
French  chemist,  L.  J.  Thenard.'l  (Min.)  Anhydrous  so- 
dium sulphate,  a  mineral  of  a  white  or  brown  color  and 
vitreous  luster. 

Thence  (thens),  adv.  [OE.  thenne,  thanne,  and  (with 
the  adverbial  -s;  see  -wards)  thennes,  thannes  (hence 
thens,  now  written  thence),  AS.  Sanon,  Sanan,  Sonan  ; 
akin  to  OHG.  dannana,  dannan,  danan,  and  G.  vou  dan- 
nen,  E.  that,  there.  See  That.]  1.  From  that  place. 
"  Bid  him  thence  go."  Chaucer. 

When  ye  depart  thence,  shake  off  the  dust  under  your  feet  for 
a  testimony  against  them.  Mark  vi.  11. 

113^  It  is  not  unusual,  though  pleonastic,  to  use  from 
before  thence.    Cf.  Hence,  Whence. 

Then  I  will  send,  and  fetch  thea/roni  thence.    Gen.  xxvii.  45. 

2.  From  that  time ;  thenceforth ;  thereafter. 

There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  days.    Isa.  Ixv.  20. 

3.  For  that  reason ;  therefore. 

Not  to  sit  idle  with  so  great  a  gift 

Useless,  and  thence  ridiculous,  about  him.       Milton. 

4.  Not  there ;  elsewhere ;  absent.     \_Poelic']         Shak. 
Thence'forth'    (thens'forth'  or    thgns'forth'),    adv. 

From  that  time ;  thereafter. 

If  the  salt  have  lost  his  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  ? 
it  is  thenceforth  good  for  nothing.  Matt.  v.  13. 

I^^This  word  is  sometimes  preceded  \>yfrom,  —  a  re- 
dundancy sanctioned  by  custom.    Chaucer.    John  xix.  12. 

Thence'for'ward  (-fSr'werd),  adv.  From  that  time 
onward ;  thenceforth. 

Thence'from'  (-from'),  adv.   From  that  place.  [06s.] 

The'O-brO'ma  (the'6-bro'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Oeos 
a  god  -{-  Ppiafjia  food,  fr.  pL^pwcfxeiv  to  eat :  cf.  F.  theo- 
brome.']     (£o<. )  A  genus  of  small  trees.     See  Cacao. 

The'O-hro'mic  (-mik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  an  acid  extracted  from  cacao  butter  (from 
the  Theobroma  Cacao),  peanut  oil  (from  Arachis  hypo- 
gsea),  etc.,  as  a  white  waxy  crystalline  substance. 

The'O-hro'mlne  (-mtn  or -men),  n.  (Chem.)  An  al- 
kaloidal  ureide,  C7H8N4O2,  homologous  with  and  resem- 
bling caffeine,  produced  artificiallj',  and  also  extracted 
from  cacao  and  chocolate  (from  Theobroma  Cacao)  as  a 
bitter  white  crystalline  substance ;  —  called  also  dimethyl 
xanthine. 

The'O-Chris'tlc  (-krts'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  fleoxpitrTOs  ;  Seos 
God  -j-  xP'-o'Tos  anointed, fr.  XP'^'"  'o  anoint.]  Anointed 
by  God. 

The-OC'ra-cy  (the-5k'ra-sy),  «.  [Gr.  eeoxparia  ;  0609 
God  -)-  KpaTew  to  be  strong,  to  rule,  fr.  Kparos  strength  : 
cf.   F.  theocratic.     See  Theism,  and   cf.   Democracy.] 

1.  Government  of  a  state  by  the  immediate  direction 
or  administration  of  God ;  hence,  the  exercise  of  polit- 
ical authority  by  priests  as  representing  the  Deity. 

2.  The  state  thus  governed,  as  the  Hebrew  common- 
wealth before  it  became  a  kingdom. 

The-OC'ra-Sy  (the-ok'ra-sy),  n.  [Gr.  BeOKpatrCa  union 
of  the  soul  with  God ;  fleos  God  -f  /cpacris  a  mixing,  akin 
to  (cepavvvvai  to  mix.]  1.  A  mixture  of  the  worship  of 
diiierent  gods,  as  of  Jehovah  and  idols. 

This  Bvncretistic  theocraaif  by  no  means  excludes  in  him  [Sol- 
omon] the  proper  service  of  idols.  J.  Murphy. 

2.  (Philos.)  An  intimate  union  of  the  soul  with  God 
in  contemplation,  —  an  ideal  of  the  Neoplatonists  and  of 
some  Oriental  mystics. 

The'0-crat  (the'o-krSt),  re.  One  who  lives  under  a 
theocratic  form  of  government ;  one  who  in  civil  affairs 
conforms  to  divine  law. 

The'O-crat'lc  (-krSt'tk),   )  a.     [Cf.  F.   thSocratique.} 

The'0-crat'ic-al  (-T-kol),  1  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  the- 
ocracy ;  administered  by  the  immediate  direction  of  God  ; 
as,  the  Ihencriiliciil  state  of  the  Israelites. 

The-od'1-cy  (tlie-oJ'I-sy),  re.  [NL.  theodicsea,  fr.  Gr. 
fled?  God  -f-  JiKT)  right,  justice :  cf.  F.  thiodicie.^  1.  A 
vindication  of  the  justice  of  God  in  ordaining  or  permit- 
ting natural  and  moral  evil. 

2.  That  department  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  the 
being,  perfections,  and  government  of  God,  and  tlie  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  Krauth-Flcming. 


The-Od'0-lite  (the-od'4-lit),  n.   [Probably  a  corruptdon 

of  the  alidade.  See  Ali- 
dade.] An  instrument 
used,  especially  in  trigo- 
nometrical surveying,  for 
the  accurate  measurement 
of  horizontal  angles,  and 
also  usually  of  vertical  an- 
gles. It  is  variously  con- 
structed. 

Iil^°"  The  theodolite  con- 
sists principally  of  a  tele- 
scope, with  cross  wires  in 
the  focus  of  its  object  glass, 
clamped  in  Y's  attached  to 
a  frame  that  is  mounted  so 
as  to  turn  both  on  vertical 
aud  horizontal  axes,  tlie 
former  carrying  a  vernier 


Theodolite. 


plate  on  a  horizontal  graduated  plate  or  circle  for  azimu- 
thal  angles,  and  the  latter  a  vertical  graduated  arc  or 
semicircle  for  altitudes.  The  whole  is  furnished  with 
levels  and  adjusting  screws  and  mounted  on  a  tripod. 

The-Od'0-lit'lC  (-lit'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  the- 
odolite ;  made  by  means  of  a  theodolite ;  as,  theodoliti^ 
observations. 

The'o-gon'lc  (the'6-gSnlk),  a.  Of  or  relating  to 
theogony. 

The-Og'O-nism  (the-5g'o-nTz'm),  n.    Theogony.    [i2.] 

The-Og'O-nist  (-nist),  n.    A  writer  on  theogony. 

The-Og'0-ny  (-n^),  re.  [L.  theogonia,  Gr.  Beoyovia; 
Seos  a  god  -\-  the  root  of  ytyveaBai  to  be  bom.  See  The- 
ism, and  Genus.]  The  generation  or  genealogy  of  tlie 
gods  ;  tliat  branch  of  heathen  theology  which  deals  with 
the  origin  and  descent  of  the  deities  ;  also,  a  poem  treat- 
ing of  such  genealogies  ;  as,  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod. 

The-Ol'O-gas'ter  (the-81'6-gSs'ter),  re.  [Formed  like 
poetaster:  cf.  F.  theologastre^  A  pretender  or  quack  in 
theology.     [iJ.j  Burton, 

The-Ol'O-ger  (-jer),  n.    A  theologian.  Cudworth. 

The'0-lO'gi-an  (the'6-lo'ji-an),  re.  [Cf.  F.  iheologien, 
L.  theologus,  Gr.  eeoAoyos.  See  Theology.]  A  person 
weU  versed  in  theology ;  a  professor  of  theology  or  divin- 
ity ;  a  divine. 

The'o-log'lc  (-loj'tk),  a.    Theological. 

The'O-log'lc-al  (-t-kol),  a.  [L.  theologicus,  Gr.  deo- 
AoyiKos:  cf.F.  theologigue.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  theology, 
or  the  science  of  God  and  of  divine  things ;  as,  a  theology 
ical  treatise.  —  The'0-lOg'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

The'o-log'lcs  (-Tks),  n.    Theology.  Young. 

The-ol'o-glst  (the-ol'o-jist),  n.    A  theologian. 

The-Ol'o-gize  (-jiz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Theologized 
(-jizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Theologizing  (-ji'zing).]  [Cf. 
F.  theologiser."]  To  render  theological ;  to  apply  to  di- 
vinity ;  to  reduce  to  a  system  of  theology. 

School  divinity  was  but  Aristotle's  philosophy  theologized. 

GlanviU, 

The-ol'O-glze,  v.  i.  To  frame  a  system  of  theology ; 
to  theorize  or  speculate  upon  theological  subjects. 

The-ol'o-gi'zer  (-jl'zer),  n.  One  who  theologizes;  a 
theologian.     [iJ.]  Boyle. 

The'O-lOgue  (the'o-log),  n.    [Cf.  L.  theologus,  Gr. 

fleoAoyos,  and  E.  philologue.'\    1.  A  theologian.    Dryden. 

Ye  gentle  theologues  of  calmer  kind.  Young. 

He  [Jerome]  was  the  theologue  —  and  the  word  is  designatioa 
enough.  I.Taylor. 

2.  A  student  in  a  theological  seminary.  [Written  also 
theolog.']     iColloq.  U.  S.-\ 

The-Ol'O-gy  (the-ol'o-jy),  n. ;  pi.  Theologies  (-jTz). 
[L.  theologia,  Gr.  Beo\oyia  ;  fleds  God  -{-  Adyos  discourse  : 
cf.  F.  theologie.  See  Theism,  and  Logic]  The  science 
of  God  or  of  religion ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the  ex- 
istence, character,  aud  attributes  of  God,  his  laws  and 
government,  the  doctrines  we  are  to  believe,  and  the 
duties  we  are  to  practice  ;  divinity ;  (as  more  commonly 
understood)  "  the  knowledge  derivable  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  systematic  exhibition  of  revealed  truth,  the 
science  of  Christian  faith  and  life." 

Many  speak  of  theology  as  a  science  of  religion  [instead  of 
"science  of  God"]  because  they  disbelieve  that  there  is  any 
knowledge  of  God  to  be  attained.      I'rof.  R.  Flint  iEnc.  Brit.). 

Theology  is  ordered  knowledge  ;  representing  in  the  region  of 
the  intellect  what  rehgion  represents  in  the  heart  aud  life  of  man. 

Gladstone, 

Ascetic  theology,  Natural  theology.  See  under  Ascetic, 
Natural.  —  Moral  theology,  that  phase  of  theology  which 
isconcenied  with  moral  character  and  conduct.  —  Revealed 
theology,  theology  which  is  to  be  learned  only  from  reve- 
lation. —  Scholastic  theology,  theology  as  taught  by  the 
scholastics,  or  as  prosecuted  after  tlieir  principles  and 
methods.  —  Speculative  theology,  theology  as  founded 
upon,  or  influenced  by,  speculation  or  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy. —  Systematic  theology,  that  branch  of  theology  of 
which  the  aim  is  to  reduce  all  revealed  truth  to  a  series 
of  statements  that  together  sh.all  constitute  an  organized 
whole.    E.  O.  Robinson  (Jo/mson's  Cyc). 

The-om'a-ChiSt  (-5m'a-kTst),  n.  [Cf.  Gr.  Seonaxos.] 
One  who  figlits  against  the  gods ;  one  who  resists  God  or 
the  divine  will. 

The-om'a-chy  (-ky),  n.  [Gr.  eeojua^ia ;  Beos  a  god  -f 
fjidxv  a  battle.]  1.  A  fighting  against  the  gods,  as  the 
battle  of  the  giants  witli  the  gods. 

2.  A  battle  or  scrite  among  the  gods.  Gladstone. 

3.  Opposition  to  God  or  the  divine  will.  Bacon, 
The'O-man'cy  (the'ili-mSii'sy),  re.     [Gr.  Beos  a  god  -f- 

-mancy :  cf.  F.  theomancie,  Gr.  Beofiavreia.  a  spirit  of 
prophecy.]  A  kind  of  divination  dr.awn  from  the  re- 
sponses of  oracles  among  heathen  nations. 

The'0-pa-thet'lc  (-i)iV-tlii5t'Tk),  \  a.     Of  or  pertaining 

The'O-path'lc  (the'o-pStli'ik),  (      to  theopathy. 

The-op'a-thy  (tlie-Bp'A-thJ),  «.  [Gr.  Seds  God  -f 
irao-xeii',  TraBelv,  to  suffer,  feel.]  Capacity  for  religious 
affections  or  worshi]>. 

The'o-phan'lc  (tlie'6-fitn'Tk),  a.  Of  or  pertsiining  to 
a  theophany  ;  appearing  to  man,  as  a  god. 

The-oph'a-ny  (thS-OfA-nJ),  n.;pl.  -nibs  (-ntz).   [Or, 
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Otoil)iveia;  6eds  God  -)-  <j>aive<r9ai  to  appear.]  A  mani- 
festation of  God  to  man  by  actual  appearance,  usually 
as  an  incarnation. 

The'O-phll'an-throp'lC  (the'6-f Tl'Sn-throp'Tk),  a.  Per- 
taining to  theophilanthropy  or  tlie  theophilanthropists. 

The'O-phi-lan'thro-pism  (-f i-15n'thro-piz'm),  n.  The ' 
doctrine  of  the  theophilanthropists ;  theophilanthropy. 

The'o-phl-lan'Uiro-pist  (-pist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  theophi- 
lanthrope.']  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  member  of  a  deistical  society 
established  at  Paris  during  the  first  French  revolution. 

The'o-phl-lan'thro-py  (-p3?),  ».  [Gr.  fleos  God  -j-  E. 
philanthropy.^    Theopliilanthropism.  3Iacaulay. 

The'O-phll'O-SOph'Io  (-f  il'S-sSflk),  a.  [Gr.  fleos  God 
+  E.  philosophic.']  Combining  theism  and  philosophy,  or 
pertaining  to  the  combination  of  theism  and  philosophy. 

The'op-neus'ted  (the'op-nus'tSd),  a.  Divinely  in- 
spired ;  theopneustic.     [iJ.] 

The'op-neus'tlo  (-tlk),  a.  [Gr.  eeoirxeuo-ros  inspired 
of  God  ;  eeo5  God  -f  ttv^Iv  to  hiow,  to  breathe.]  Given 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The'op-neus'ty  (the'op-nus'tj),  n.  [Gr.  eeoTTviv- 
OTi'a.]  Divine  inspiration ;  the  supernatural  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  in  qualifying  men  to  receive  and  com- 
municate revealed  truth. 

"^  The-or'blst  (the-8r'bTst),  TO.  (Mus.)  One  -fiyxo  plays 
on  a  theorbo. 

The-orTlO  (-bo),  n.  [F.  (heorbe,  teorhe,  formerly 
tuorbe,  tiorbe.  It.  tiorba.']  {Mus.)  An  instrument  made 
like  a  large  lute,  but  having  two  necks,  with  two  sets  of 
pegs,  the  lower  set  holding  the  strings  governed  by  frets, 
while  to  the  upper  set  were  attached  the  long  bass  strings 
used  as  open  notes. 

J^^  A  larger  form  of  theorbo  was  also  called  the  arch^ 
lute,  and  was  used  chiefly,  if  not  only,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  the  voice.    Both  have  long  fallen  into  disuse. 

The'0-rem  (the'o-rem),  n.  [L.  theorema,  Gr.  0eiJ>prjfi.a 
a  sight,  speculation,  theory,  theorem,  fr.  Oeojpelv  to  look 
at,  flewpos  a  spectator :  cf.  F.  theoreme.    See  Theory.] 

1.  That  which  is  considered  and  established  as  a  prin- 
ciple ;  hence,  sometimes,  a  rule. 

Not  theories,  but  theorems  (^ewp^jaara),  the  intelligible  prod- 
ucts of  contemplation,  intellectual  objects  in  the  mind,  and  of 
and  for  the  mind  exclusively.  Coleridge. 

By  my  theorems. 
Which  your  polite  and  terser  gallants  practice, 
I  re-retine  the  court,  and  civilize 
Their  barbarous  natures.  Massinger. 

2.  (Math.)  A  statement  of  a  principle  to  be  demon- 
strated. 

(8^*°*  A  theorem  is  something  to  be  proved,  and  is  thus 
distinguished  from  a  problem,  which  is  something  to  be 
solved.  In  analysis,  the  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  a 
rule,  especially  a  rule  or  statement  of  relations  expressed 
In  a  formula  or  by  symbols;  as,  the  binomial  theorem; 
Taylor's  theorem.  See  the  Note  under  Pboposition,  «.,  5. 

Binomial  theorem,  (ifath.)  See  under  Binomial.  —  Neg- 
^.tive  theorem,  a  theorem  which  expresses  the  impossi- 
.bility  of  any  assertion.  —  Particular  theorem  (Math,),  a 
theorem  which  extends  only  to  a  particular  quantity.  — 
Theorem  of  Pappus.  (Math.)  See  Centrobaric  method,  un- 
der Centrobaeic.  —  Universal  theorem  (Math.),  a  theo- 
rem which  extends  to  any  quantity  without  restriction. 

The'O-reni,  v.  t.    To  formulate  into  a  theorem. 

The'O-re-mat'ic  (-re-mSt'tk), )  a.     [Cf .  Gr.  0£wpT)fia- 

The'0-re-mat'lc-al  (-T-kal),  (  tikos.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  theorem  or  theorems  ;  comprised  in  a  theorem ; 
consisting  of  theorems. 

The'O-rem'a-tist  (the'S-rSm'a-ttst),  re.  One  who  con- 
structs theorems. 

The'O-rem'lc  (-rSm'Tk),  a.    Theorematic.  Grew. 

The'O-ret'lC  (-rSt'Jk),     1  a.     [Gr.  eeupijTiKot :  cf.  L. 

The'0-ret'lc-al  (-i-kal),  J  theoreticus,  F.  theoretique.'] 
Pertaining  to  theory  ;  depending  on,  or  confined  to,  the- 
ory or  speculation ;  speculative  ;  terminating  in  theory 
or  speculation  ;  not  practical ;  as,  theoretical  learning ; 
theoretic  sciences.  —  The'O-ret'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

The'O-ret'lCS  (-Iks),  re.  The  speculative  part  of  a  sci- 
ence ;  speculation. 

At  the  very  first,  with  our  Lord  himself,  and  his  apostles,  as 
represented  to  us  in  the  New  Testament,  morals  come  before 
contemplation,  ethics  before  theoretics.  H.  B.  Wilson. 

The-or'lC  (the-or'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  theorique.  See 
Theory.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  theorica. 

2.  (pron.  the'o-rik)  Relating  to,  or  skilled  in,  theory ; 
theoretically  skilled.     [Obs.] 

A  man  but  young. 
Yet  old  in  judgment,  theoric  and  practic 
In  all  humanity.  Massinger. 

The'0-ric  (the'o-rTk),  re.  [OF.  theorique  ;  cf .  L.  the- 
Ortce.]     Speculation ;  theory.     [06s.]  Shah. 

II  The-or'i-ca  (-i-ka),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TO  flewpiicd 
(so.  ;^p^ju.aTa),  fr.  dewpiKos  belonging  to  deupi'a  a  public 
spectacle.  See  Theory.]  {Gr.  Aniiq.)  Public  moneys 
expended  at  Athens  on  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  public 
entertainments  (especially  theatrical  performances),  and 
in  gifts  to  the  people ;  —  also  called  theoric  fund. 

The-or'ic-al  (-i-kal),  a.  Theoretic.    [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

The-or'lc-al-ly,  adv.    In  a  theorical  manner.     [06s.] 

The'o-rist  (the'6-rist),  re.  [Cf.  F.  theorisie.']  One 
who  forms  theories ;  one  given  to  theory  and  specula- 
tion ;  a  speculatist.  Cowper. 

The  greatest  theorists  have  given  the  preference  to  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  that  which  obtains  in  this  kingdom.  Addison. 

The'0-rl-za'tlon  (-rt-za'shOn),  re.  The  act  or  the  prod- 
uct of  theorizing ;  the  formation  of  a  theory  or  theories ; 
speculation. 

The'o-rlze  (the'6-rtz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Theorized 
(-rlzd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Theorizihg  (-rl'zTng).]  [Cf.  F. 
thionser.']  To  form  a  theory  or  theories ;  to  form  opin- 
ions solely  by  theory ;  to  speculate. 

The'O-rl'zer  (-ri'zer),  re.  One  who  theorizes  or  specu- 
lates ;  a  theorist. 

The'O-ry  (-ry),  re.  ;  pi.  Theories  (-rTz).  [F.  thiorie, 
li.  theoria,  Gr.  BeuipCa  a  beholding,  spectacle,  contempla- 
tion, speculation,  fr.  dfoipo;  a  spectator,  BeaaBai  to  see, 
view.   See  Theater.]   1.  A  doctrine,  or  scheme  of  things, 


which  terminates  in  speculation  or  contemplation,  with- 
out a  view  to  practice ;  hypothesis ;  speculation. 

^ff°  "  This  word  is  employed  by  English  writers  in  a 
very  loose  and  improper  sense.  It  is  with  them  usually 
convertible  into  hypothesis,  and  hypothesis  is  commonly 
used  as  another  term  for  conjecture.  The  terms  theory 
and  theoretical  are  properly  used  in  opposition  to  the 
terms  practice  and  practical.  In  this  sense,  they  were 
exclusively  employed  by  the  ancients :  and  in  this  sense, 
they  are  almost  exclusively  employed  by  the  Continental 
philosophers."  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  An  exposition  of  the  general  or  abstract  principles 
of  any  science ;  as,  the  theory  of  music. 

3.  The  science,  as  distinguished  from  the  art ;  as,  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 

4.  The  philosophical  explanation  of  phenomena,  either 
physical  or  moral ;  as,  Lavoisier's  theory  of  combustion  ; 
Adam  Smith's  theory  of  moral  sentiments. 

Atomic  theory,  Binary  theory,  etc.  See  under  Atomic, 
Binary,  etc. 

Syn.  —  Hypothesis ;  speculation.  —  Theory,  Hypoth- 
esis. A  theory  is  a  scheme  of  the  relations  subsistmg  be- 
tween the  parts  of  a  systematic  whole ;  an  hypothesis  is  a 
tentative  conjecture  respecting  a  cause  of  phenomena. 

The'O-SOph  (the'o-sot),  K        A  i.,,„„„„„i  •„<■ 

Tlie-os'o-plier(the-os'S-fer),     (»■    A  theosophist. 

The'O-SOph'lc  (-sof'ik),      1  a.   [Cf.  F.  theosophique.'] 

The'O-SOph'ic-al  (-i-kal),  (  Of  or  pertaining  to  the- 
osophy.  — The'o-soph'ic-^-ly,  adv. 

The-os'o-phism  (the-5s'o-fIz'm),  re.  [Cf.  F.  iheoso- 
phisme.']     Belief  iii  theosophy.  Murdocti. 

Tbe-OS'o-phist  (-fist),  «.  One  addicted  to  theosophy. 

The  theosophist  is  one  who  gives  you  a  theory  of  God,  or  of 
the  works  of  God,  which  has  not  reason,  but  an  inspiration  of 
his  own,  for  its  basis.  R.  A.  Vaugtiwi. 

The-OS'0-phls'tiC-al  (the-os'o-fls'ti-kal),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  theosophy  ;  theosophical. 

The-OS'0-phlze  (the-6s'6-fiz),  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p. 
Theosophized  (-fizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Theosophizing.] 
To  practice  theosophy.     [.K.] 

The-OS'0-phy  (-fi^),  n.  [Gr.  eeoa-o^Ca  knowledge  of 
things  divine,  f  r.  ee6a-oi(>o5  wise  in  the  things  of  God ; 
6(6%  God  -|-  <70c/)ds  wise :  cf.  F.  theosophie.]  Any  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  or  mysticism  which  proposes  to  attain 
intercourse  with  God  and  superior  spirits,  and  conse- 
quent superhuman  knowledge,  by  physical  processes,  as 
by  the  theurgio  operations  of  some  ancient  Platonists, 
or  by  the  chemical  processes  of  the  German  fire  philoso- 
phers ;  also,  a  direct,  as  distinguished  from  a  revealed, 
knowledge  of  God,  supposed  to  be  attained  by  extraor- 
dinary illumination ;  especially,  a  direct  insight  into  the 
processes  of  the  divine  mind,  and  the  interior  relations 
of  the  divine  nature. 

II  Ther'a-peu'tSB  (th5r'4-pu'te),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
SepaTrevTrjs  (pi.  6epaiTevTai)  an  attendant,  servant,  physi- 
cian. See  Therapeutic]  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  name  given 
to  certain  ascetics  said  to  have  anciently  dwelt  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Alexandria.  They  are  described  in  a 
work  attributed  to  Philo,the  genuineness  and  credibility 
of  which  are  now  much  discredited. 

Ther'a-peu'tlc  (-a-pu'ttk),  1  a.      [F.    thh-apeutique, 

Ther'a-peu'tiC-al  (-tl-kal),  (  Gr.  eepanevTMo^,  from 
SepaTreuTTji  attendant,  servant,  Bspa-rreveiv  to  serve,  take 
care  of,  treat  medically,  6epa\jj  attendant,  servant.] 
{3fed. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  healing  art ;  concerned  in 
discovering  and  applying  remedies  for  diseases ;  curative. 
"  Therapeutic  or  curative  physic."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Medicine  is  justly  distributed  into  "  prophylactic,"  or  the  art 
of  preserving  health,  aud  tlterapeuiic,  or  the  art  of  restoring  it. 

Ther'a-peu'tlc,  re.     One  of  the  Therapeutae. 

Ther'a-peu'tiCS  (-tlks),  re.  [Cf.  F.  therapeutique."] 
That  part  of  medical  science  which  treats  of  the  discov- 
ery and  application  of  remedies  for  diseases. 

Thei'a-peu'tist  (-tist),  re.  One  versed  in  therapeu- 
tics, or  the  discovery  and  application  of  remedies. 

Ther'a-py  (ther'a-pj?),  re.  [Gr.  eepan-ec'a.]  Therapeu- 
tics.    [06s.] 

Tbere  (thSr),  adv.  [OE.  ther,  AS.  SBr;  akin  to  D. 
daar,  G.  da,  OHG.  dar,  Sw.  &  Dan.  der,  loel.  &  Goth. 
par,  Pkr.  iarhi  then,  and  B.  that.  V184.  See  That, 
pron.]  1.  In  or  at  that  place.  "  [They]  there  left  me 
and  my  man,  both  bound  together."  Shah. 

The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden ;  and  there 
he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed.  Gen.  ii.  8. 

m^^  In  distinction  from  here,  there  usually  signifies  a 
place  farther  off.  "  Darkness  there  might  well  seem  twi- 
light Aere."    Milton. 

2.  In  that  matter,  relation,  etc. ;  at  that  point,  atage, 
etc.,  regarded  as  a  distinct  place;  as,  he  did  not  stop 
there,  but  continued  his  speech. 

The  law  that  threatcn'd  death  becomes  thy  friend 

And  turns  it  to  exile  ;  there  art  thou  happy.  Shak. 

3.  To  or  into  that  place  ;  thither. 

The  rarest  that  e'er  came  there.  Shak. 

d^^  There  is  sometimes  used  by  way  of  exclamation, 
calling  the  attention  to  something,  especially  to  some- 
thing distant ;  as,  there,  there  ■'  see  there  !  look  there  ! 
There  is  often  used  as  an  expletive,  and  in  this  use,  when 
it  introduces  a  sentence  or  clause,  the  verb  precedes  its 
subject. 

A  knight  there  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man.     Chaucer. 
There  is  a  path  which  no  fowl  knoweth.    Job  xxviii.  7. 

Wherever  there  is  a  sense  or  perception,  there  some  idea  is 
actually  produced.  Locke. 

There  have  been  that  have  delivered  themselves  from  their 
ills  by  their  good  fortune  or  virtue.  Stickling. 

^W  There  is  much  used  in  composition,  and  often  has 
the  sense  of  a  pronoun.  See  Thereabout,  Thebeaptbh, 
Thebepbom,  etc. 

I^°"  There  was  formerly  used  in  the  sense  of  where. 
Spend  their  good  there  it  is  reasonable.        Ctiaucer. 

Here  and  there,  in  one  place  and  another. 

Syn.  —  See  Thither. 


There'a-bont'  (thSr'a-bout'),  )  adv.   [The  latter  speU- 
There'a-bOUtS'  (-bouts'),  (      ing  is  less    proper, 

but  more  commonly  used.]     1.  Near  that  place. 

2.  Near  that  number,  degree,  or  quantity ;  nearly ;  as, 
ten  men,  or  thereabouts. 

Five  or  six  thousand  horse  ...  or  thereabouts.      Shah. 
Some  three  months  since,  or  thereabout.        Suckling, 

3.  Concerning  that ;  about  that.     [iJ.] 

What  will  ye  dine  ?    I  will  go  thereabout.       Chaucer. 

They  were  much  perplexed  t?iereahout.  Luke  xxiv.  4. 
Tbere-al'ter  (tliSr-af'ter),  adv.  [AS.  Sseriefter  after 
that.  See  There,  and  After.]  1.  After  that;  after- 
ward. Chaucer.    Spenser. 

2.  According  to  that ;  accordingly. 

I  deny  not  but  that  it  is  of  greatest  concernment  in  the  church 
and  commonwealth  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  books  demean 
themselves  as  well  as  men  ;  and  tliereafler  to  confine,  imprison, 
and  do  sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactors.  Milton. 

3.  Of  that  sort.  [06s.]  "  My  audience  is  not  rtere- 
ajter.^^  Latimer, 

There'a-galn'  (tliSr'a-ggn'),  adv.  In  opposition; 
against  one's  course.     [06s.] 

If  that  him  list  to  stand  thereagain.  Chaucer, 

There'-a-neilt'(-ngut'),a(i!>.  Concerning  that.  [Sco<.] 

There-at'  (thSr-Sf),  adr.     1.  At  that  place  ;  there. 

Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to  de- 
struction, and  many  there  be  which  go  in  tliereat.  Matt.  vii.  13. 

2.  At  that  occurrence  or  event ;  on  that  account. 

Every  error  is  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  nature  ;  for  which 
cause  it  blusheth  tliereat.  Hooker, 

Tliere'be-Iore'  (-be-for'),    )  adv.    Before  that  time ; 

TherCbi-fom'  (-bt-fSm'),  J   beforehand.    [06s.] 

Many  a  winter  therebifoi-n.  Ctiaucer, 

There-by'  (-bi'),  adv.  1.  By  that ;  by  that  means ; 
in  consequence  of  that. 

Acquaint  now  thyself  with  him,  and  be  at  peace  ;  thereby 
good  shall  come  unto  thee.  Job  xxii.  21. 

2.  Annexed  to  that.     "  Thereby  hangs  a  tale."    Shah. 

3.  Thereabout ;  —  said  of  place,  number,  etc.   Chaucer. 
There-for'  (-fSr'),  adv.     [There  +  for.    Cf.  There- 
fore.]    For  that,  or  this ;  for  it. 

With  certain  officers  ordained  therefore.       Chaucer 

There'fore  (thSr'for  or  ther'f or ;  277),  conj.  &  adv. 

[OE.  iherfore.    See  There,  and  Fore,  adv..  Foe,  and  cf. 

Therefor.]     1.  For  that  or  this  reason,  referring   to 

something  previously  stated ;  for  that. 

I  have  married  a  wife,  and  ther^ore  I  can  not  come. 

Luke  xiv.  20. 
Behold,  we  have  forsaken  all,  and  followed  thee  ;  what  shall 
we  have  therefore  f  Matt.  xix.  27. 

2.  Consequently  ;  by  consequence. 

He  blushes ;  iherfore  he  is  guilty.  Spectator. 

Syn.  —  See  Then. 

There-from'  (thSr-frSm'),  adv.    From  this  or  that. 
Turn  not  aside  therefrom  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

Josh,  xxiii.  6, 

There-in'  (-In'),  adv.    In  that  or  this  place,  time,  or 

thing ;  in  that  particular  or  respect.  Wyclif, 

He  pricketh  through  a  fair  forest. 

Therein  is  mauy  a  wild  beast.  Chaucer. 

Bring  forth  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  multiply  tlierein. 

Gen.  ix.  7. 

Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree.  Shah. 

There'in-tO'  (tii§x'Tn-too'),  adv.    Into  that  or  this, 

or  into  that  place.  Bacon. 

Let  not  them  .  .  .  enter  thereinto.      Luke  xxi,  2L 

There-Of  (thSr-iSf '  or  -5v'),  adv.     Of  that  or  this. 

In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

Gen.  ii.  17. 

The're-Ol'O-gy  (the're-Bl'S-jJ),  re.    Therapeutics. 

There-on'  (thSr-Sn'),  adv.    [AS.  Sseron.    See  These, 

and  On.]    On  that  or  this.  Chaucer. 

Then  the  king  said.  Hang  him  thereon.  Esther  vii.  9. 

There-out'  (-out'),  adv.     1.  Out  of  that  or  this. 

He  shall  take  thereout  his  handful  of  the  flour.    Lev.  ii.  2. 

2.  On  the  outside ;  out  of  doors.     [06s.]        Chaucer, 

There-tO'  (-too'),  adv.    X.  To  that  or  this.     Chaucer. 

2.  Besides ;  moreover.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Her  mouth  full  small,  and  thereto  soft  and  red.  Chaucer. 

There'tO-fore'  (tii3r't66-for'),  adv.    Up  to  that  time ; 

before  then ;  —  correlative  with  heretofore. 

There-un'der  (thSr-iin'der),  adv.   Under  that  or  this. 

There'un-to'  (thSr'iin-too'),  adv.    Unto  that  or  this ; 

thereto;  besides.  Shah. 

There'up-on'  (-iip-8n'),  adv.    1.  Upon  that  or  this ; 

thereon.     "They  shall  feed  thereupon."         Zeph.  ii.  7. 

2.  On  account,  or  in  consequence,  of  that ;  therefore. 

[He)  hopes  to  find  you  forward,  .  .  . 
And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news.       Shak. 

3.  Immediately ;  at  once ;  without  delay. 
There-While'  (tiiSr-hwil'),  adv.  At  that  time  ;  at  the 

same  time.     [06s.]  Laud. 

There-Wlth'  (-with'  or  -with'),  adv.  1.  With  that 
or  this.  "  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  there- 
with to  be  content."  Phil.  iv.  11. 

2.  In  addition ;  besides ;  moreover. 

To  speak  of  strength  and  therewith  hardiness.    Chaucer. 

3.  At  the  same  time ;  forthwith.     [06s.]       Johnson. 
There'with-al'   (thfir'with-al'),   adv.     1.    Over  and 

above ;  besides ;  moreover.     [d6s.]  Daniel. 

And  thei-ewitkal  it  was  full  poor  and  bad.    Chaucer. 
2.  With  that  or  this ;  therewith ;  at  the  same  time. 
Thy  slanders  I  forgive  ;  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits.  Shak. 

And  therewithal  one  came  and  seized  on  her. 
And  Enid  started  waking.  Tennysoru 

Therf  (therf),  a.  [AS.  peorf;  akin  to  OHG.  derb, 
Icel.  pjarfr.']  Not  fermented ;  vmleavened ;  —  said  of 
bread,  loaves,  etc.     [06s.] 

Pask  and  the  feast  of  therf  loaves.  Wyclif 
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The'ri-ac  (thS'rl-Sk),  )  n.     [L.  iheriaca  an  anti- 

11  The-ri'a-ca  (the-ri'a-ka),  (  _  dote  against  the  bite  of 

serpents,  Gr.  BjipLaKr) :  cf.  F.  iheriaque.     See  Treacle.] 

1.  (^Old  Med.)  An  ancient  composition  esteemed  effi- 
cacious against  the  effects  of  poison ;  especially,  a  cer- 
tain compound  of  sixty-four  drugs,  prepared,  pulverized, 
and  reduced  by  means  of  honey  to  an  electuary ;  —  called 
also  theriaca  Andromachi,  and  Venice  treacle. 

2.  Treacle  ;  molasses.  British  Pharm. 
The'rl-ac  (the'rT-5k),  )  a.  [Cf.  F.  thiriacal.J 
The-rl'a-cal  (the-n'a-kal),  J     Of  or  pertaining  to  the- 

riac ;  medicinal.     "  Theriacal  herbs."  Bacon. 

The'ri-al  (the'rT-«l),  a.     Theriac.     [i?.]         Holland. 

The'ri-O-dont  (-rl-o-dont),  n.  (Paleon.)  One  of  the 
Theriodontia.     Used  also  adjectively. 

II  The'rl-o-don'ta  (the'rt-Sdon'ta),  n. pi.  [NL.]  (Pa- 
leon^  Same  as  Theriodontia. 

II  The'ri-0-don'tl-a  (-shi-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  e-riptov 
(dim.  of  8rip  a  beast)  +  oSou's,  o&6vTOi,  a  tooth.]  {Paleon.) 
An  extinct  order  of  reptiles  found  fossil  in  the  Permian 
and  Triassic  formations  in  South  Africa.  In  some  re- 
spects they  resembled  carnivorous  mammals.  Called 
also  Theromorpha. 

^S"  They  had  biconcave  vertebrae,  ambulatory  limbs, 
and^a  well-developed  pelvis  and  shoulder  girdle.  Some 
of  the  species  had  large  maxillary  teeth.  The  head  some- 
what resembled  that  of  a  turtle.  The  Dicynodont  is  one 
of  the  best-known  examples.    See  Dictnodont. 

The'rl-Ot'0-my  (-»t'o-mi^),  n.  [Gr.  flijpiW  wild  beast 
-|-  Te'ni'eii'  to  cut.]     Zootomy. 

II  Ther'mae  (ther'me),  n.  pi.  [L.  See  Thebmal.] 
Springs  or  baths  of  warm  or  hot  water. 

Ther'mal  (-mal),  a.  [L.  thermae  hot  springs,  fr.  Gr. 
Oepf/Lai,  pi.  of  Sep/jiri  heat,  fr.  SfpiJLOi  hot,  warm,  Bipav  to 
warm,  make  hot ;  perhaps  akin  to  L.  formus  warm,  and 
£.  forceps-l  Of  or  pertaining  to  heat ;  warm ;  hot ;  as, 
the  thermal  unit ;  thermal  waters. 

The  thermal  condition  of  the  earth.    J.  D.  Forbes. 

Thermal  conductivity.  Thermal  spectrum.  See  under  CoN- 
DUOTIYITY,  and  Spectrum.  —  Thermal  unit  (Physics),  a 
imit  chosen  for  the  comparison  or  calculation  of  quanti- 
ties of  heat.  The  unit  most  commonly  employed  is  the 
amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
one  gram  or  one  pound  of  water  from  zero  to  one  degree 
Centigrade.   See  Calorie,  and  under  Unit. 

Ther'mal-ly,  adv.     In  a  thermal  manner. 

Ther-met'0-graph  (ther-mgt'o-graf),  re.  [Gr.  edpuri 
heat  -|-  ixirpov  measure  +  -graph.']  A  self-registering 
thermometer,  especially  one  that  registers  the  maximum 
and  minimum  during  long  periods.  Nichol. 

Ther'mlc  (ther'mik),  a.  [Gr.  eipiXT,  heat.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  heat ;  dus  to  heat ;  thermal ;  as,  thermic 
lines. 

Thermic  balance.  See  Bolometer.  —  Thermic  fever 
(Med.),  the  condition  of  fever  produced  by  sunstroke. 
See  Sunstroke.  —  Thermic  weight.  (Mech.)  Same  as  Beat 
weight,  under  Heat. 

II  Ther'ml'dor'  (tSr'me'dSr' ;  E.  ther'ml-d8r),  n.  [F., 
fr.  Gr.  Sepfios  warm,  hot.]  The  eleventh  month  of  the 
French  republican  calendar, — commencing  July  19,  and 
ending  August  17.    See  the  Note  under  Vendemiaire. 

Ther-mif'U-gine  (ther-mifu-jTn  or  -jen),  re.  [Gr.  Bep- 
,ai)  heat  +  Ij.fugere  to  flee.]  (Chem.)  An  artificial  al- 
kaloid of  complex  composition,  resembling  thalline  and 
used  as  an  antipyretic,  —  whence  its  name. 

Ther'mo-  (ther'mo-).  A  combining  form  from  Gr. 
64pp.ri  heat,  flep^ids  hot,  warm;  as  in  ^Aej-mochemistry, 
ttermodynamic. 

Ther'mo-ba-roiH'e-ter  (ther'mo-ba-r5m'e-ter),  n. 
[Thermo-  +  barometer.']  (Physics)  An  instrument  for 
determining  altitudes  by  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

Ther'mo-bat'ter-y  (-b5t'ter-J?),  n.  [Thermo-  +  bat- 
tery.]   A  thermoelectric  battery ;  a  thermopile. 

Ther'mo-cau'ter-y  (-ka'ter-y),  re.  [Thermo-  -{-  cau- 
tery.]   (Surg.)  Cautery  by  the  application  of  heat. 

Faquelin'B  thermocautery,  thermocautery  by  means  of  a 
hollow  platinum  point,  which  is  kept  constantly  hot  by 
the  passage  through  it  of  benzine  vapor. 

Ther'mo-chem'lc  (-kSm'Tk),   )  a.      (Chem.  Physics) 

Ther'mo-Chem'lc-al  (-T-kal),  j  Of  or  pertaining  to 
thermochemistry  ;  obtained  by,  or  employed  in,  thermo- 
chemistry. 

Tber/mo-chem'ls-try  (-kgm'Is-trjr),  n.  [Thermo-  -f 
chemistry.]  That  branch  of  chemical  science  which  in- 
cludes the  investigation  of  the  various  relations  existing 
between  chemical  action  and  that  manifestation  of  force 
termed  heat,  or  the  determination  of  the  heat  evolved 
by,  or  employed  in,  chemical  actions. 

Ther-moch'ro-sy  (ther-mok'ro-s^),  n.  [Thermo-  + 
6r.  xpwo-'S  coloring.]  (Physics)  The  property  possessed 
by  heat  of  being  composed,  like  light,  of  rays  of  different 
degrees  of  refrangibility,  which  are  unequal  in  rate  or 
degree  of  transmission  through  diathermic  substances. 

Ther'mo-cur'rent  (ther'mS-kur'rent),  re.  [Thermo- 
-f  current.]  (Physics)  A  current,  as  of  electricity,  devel- 
oped, or  set  in  motion,  by  the  action  of  heat. 

Ther'mo-dy-nam'lc  (-mS-dt-nSm'ik),  a.  [Thermo- 
H-  dynamic]  (Physics)  Relating  to  thermodynamics ; 
caused  or  operated  by  force  due  to  the  application  of  heat. 

Thermodynamic  function.    See  Heat  weight,  under  Heat. 

Ther'mo-dy-nam'lcB  (-iks),  re.  The  science  which 
treats  of  tlie  mechanical  action  or  relations  of  heat. 

Ther'mo-e-lec'trlo  (-e-lgk'trfk),  a.  (Physics)  Per- 
taining to  thermoelectricity  ;  as,  thermoelectric  currents. 

Ther'mo-e'lec-trlc'1-ty  (-e'15k-trTs't-ty),  re.  [Ther- 
mo- -t-  electricity :  cf.  F.  thermoelectricite.]  (Physics) 
Electricity  developed  by  the  action  of  heat.  See  the 
Note  under  Electricity. 

Thor'mo-e'lec-trom'e-ter  (-trSm'e-ter),  n.  [Thermo- 
•y  electrometer,]  (Physics)  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing tlie  strength  of  an  electric  current  by  the  heat  which 
it  produces,  or  for  determining  the  heat  developed  by 
such  a  current. 
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Ther'mo-gen  (ther'm6-j5n),  n.  [Thermo-  +  -gen.] 
(Old  Chem.)  Caloric  ;  heat,  regarded  as  a  material  but 
imponderable  substance. 

Ther'mo-gen'lc  (-jgn'Ik),  a.  (Physiol.)  Eclating  to 
heat,  or  to  the  production  of  heat ;  producing  heat ;  ther- 
mogenous ;  as,  the  thermogenic  tissues, 

Ther-mog'e-nous  (tlier-mSj'e- 
niis),  a.  [Thermo-  -j-  -genous.] 
(Physiol.)  Producing  heat ;  ther- 
mogenic. 

Ther'mo-graph  (ther'mo-graf), 
re.  [Tliermo-  -\-  -graph.]  (Physics) 
An  instrument  for  automatically 
recording  indications  of  the  varia- 
tion of  temperature. 

Ther-mol'o-gy  (ther-mol'6-j^), 
re.  [Tliermo-  +  -logy.]  A  discourse 
on,  or  an  account  of,  heat.    Whewell. 

Ther-mol'y-sis  (-t-sls),  re.  [TAe?-- 
mo- -f  Gr.  Aveii' to  loose.]  (Chem.) 
The  resolution  of  a  compound  into 
parts  by  heat ;  dissociation  by  heat. 

Ther'mo-lyze  (ther'mo-liz),  v.  t. 
(Chem.)  To  subject  to  thermolysis; 
to  dissociate  by  heat. 

Ther'mo-mag'net-isin    (-mag'- 

n§t-Iz'm),  re.  [Thermo-  -\-  magnet- 
ism.] Magnetism  as  affected  or 
caused  by  the  action  of  heat ;  the 
relation  of  heat  to  magnetism. 

Ther-mom'e-ter  (tijer-mom'e- 
ter),  re.  [Thermo-  -\-  -meter:  cf. 
F.  thermomeire.  See  Thermal.] 
(Physics)  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring temperature,  founded  on  the 
principle  tliat  changes  of  tempera- 
ture in  bodies  are  accompanied  by 
proportional  changes  in  their  vol- 
umes or  dimensions. 
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Combination  Ther- 
mometer showing 
the  Centigrade, 
Fahrenheit,  and 
Reaumur  Scales, 
and  their  relative 
gradation. 


Rutherford's  Self-registering  Maximum 
and  Minimum  Thermometer. 
a  Minute  Bit  of  Wire  serving  as  Index  in 
Mercurial  Maximum  Tube  ;  b  Small  Hol- 
low Glass  Tube  serving  as  Index  in  Alco- 
holic Minimum  Tube. 


1^°"  The  thermometer  usually  con- 
sists of  a  glass  tube  of  capillary  bore, 
terminatmg  in  a  bulb,  and  contain- 
ing mercury  or  alcohol,  which,  ex- 
panding or  contracting  according  to 
the  temperature  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed, indicates  the  degree  of  heat 
or  cold  by  the  amount  of  space  oc- 
cupied, as  shown  by  the  position  of 
the  top  of  the  liquid  column  on  a 
graduated  scale.  See  Centigrade, 
Fahrenheit,  and  Reaumur. 

To  reduce  degrees  Fahrenheit  to 
degrees  Centigrade,  subtract  32'  and 
multiply  by  I;  to  reduce  degrees 
Centigrade  to  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
multiply  by  |  and  add  32°. 

Air  thermometer.  Balance  thermom- 
eter, etc.  See  under  Air,  Balance, 
etc.  —  Metallic  thermometer,  a  form 
of  thermometer  indicating  changes 
of  temperature  by  the  expansion  or 
contraction  of  rods  or  strips  of  metal. 
—  Register  thermometer,  or  Self-registering  thermometer,  a 
thermometer 
that  registers 
the  maximum 
and  minimum 
of  temperature 
occurring  in  the 
interval  of  time 
between  two 
consecutive  set- 
tings of  the  in- 
strument. A 
common  form 
contains  a  bit  of 
steel  wire  to  be 
pushed  before 
the  column  and  left  at  the  point  of  maximum  tempera- 
ture, or  a  slide  of  enamel,  which  is  drawn  back  by  the 
liquid,  and  left  within  it  at  the  point  of  minimum  tem- 
perature. 

Thermo-met'rlc  (ther'mo-met'rlk), )  a.    Cf.  F.  ther- 

Ther'mo-met'riC-al  (-rT-kal),  J     mometrique.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  thermometer ;  as,  the  thermo- 
metrical  scale  or  tube. 

2.  Made,  or  ascertained,  by  means  of  a  thermometer  ; 
as,  thermometrical  observations. 

Ther'mo-met'rlc-al-ly  (-al-\f),  adv.  In  a  thermo- 
metrical manner ;  by  means  of  a  thermometer. 

Ther'mo-met'ro-graph  (-ro-graf),  re.  [Thermo-  + 
Gr.  fierpov  measure  +  -graph.]  (Physics)  An  instrument 
for  recording  graphically  the  variations  of  temperature, 
or  the  indications  of  a  thermometer. 

Ther-mom'e-try  (ther-mom'e-try),re.  The  estimation 
of  temperature  by  the  use  of  a  therniometric  apparatus. 

Ther'mo-mul'tl-pU'er  (ther'mo-miil'ti-pU'er),  re. 
[Thermo-  -)-  mnltiplier.]    Same  as  Thermopile. 

Ther'mo-plle  (ther'mo-pil),  re.  [I'hermo-  -f-  pile  a 
heap.]  (Physics)  An  instrument  of  extreme  sensibility, 
used  to  determine  slight  differences  and  degrees  of  heat. 
It  is  composed  of  alternate  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth, 
or  any  two  metals  having  different  capacities  for  the  con- 
duction of  heat,  connected  with  an  astatic  galvanometer, 
which  is  very  sensibly  affected  by  the  electric  current 
induced  in  the  system  of  bars  when  exposed  even  to  the 
feeblest  degrees  of  heat. 

Ther'mo-scope  (-skop),  re.  [Thermo-  +  -scope.] 
(Physics)  An  instrument  for  indicating  changes  of  tem- 
perature without  indicating  the  degree  of  heat  by  which 
it  is  affected ;  especially,  an  instrument  contrived  by 
Count  Rumford  which,  as  modified  by  Professor  Leslie, 
was  afterward  called  the  differential  Ihermomefer. 

Ther'mo-SCOp'lo  (-skSp'Tk),  a.  (Physics)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  thermoscopo  ;  made  l)y  means  of  the  ther- 
moscope  ;  as,  therm-oscopic  observations. 

Ther'mo-Btat  (thSr'mo-stSt).  re.  [Thermo-  -f-  Gr. 
'urravai  to  make  to  stand.]      (Physics)  A    self-acting 


apparatus  for  regulating  temperature  by  the  unequal 
expansion  of  different  metals,  liquids,  or  gases  by  heat, 
as  in  opening  or  closing  the  damper  of  a  stove,  or  the 
like,  as  the  heat  becomes  greater  or  less  than  is  desired. 

Ther'mo-Stat'lc  (ther'mo-stat'Ik);  a.  (Physics)  Of 
oV  pertaining  to  the  thermostat ;  made  or  effected  by 
means  of  the  tliermostat. 

Ther'mo-sys-tal'tic  (-sls-tSl'ttk),  a.  [Thermo-  + 
systaltic.]  (Physiol.)  Influenced  in  its  contraction  by 
heat  or  cold  ;  —  said  of  a  muscle. 

Ther'mo-tax'lc  (-taks'Ik),  a.  [r/(«-mo-  +  Gr.  Taft< 
arrangement.]  (Physiol.)  Pertaining  to,  or  connected 
with,  the  regulation  of  temperature  in  the  animal  body  ; 
as,  the  thermotaxic  nervous  system. 

Ther'mo-ten'sion  (-ten'shun),  re.  [Thermo-  +  ten- 
sion.] A  process  of  increasing  the  strength  of  wrought 
iron  by  heating  it  to  a  determinate  temperature,  and 
giving  to  it,  while  in  that  state,  a  mechanical  strain  or 
tension  in  the  direction  in  which  the  strength  is  after- 
ward to  be  exerted. 

Ther-mot'ic  (ther-mot'ik'), )  a.    [Gr.  OcpfioTrji  heat, 

Ther-mot'lc-al  (-i-kal),  '  )  fr.  eepij.m  hot.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  heat ;  produtod  by  heat ;  as,  thermotical 
phenomena.  Whewell. 

Ther-mot'ICS  (-iks),  re.  The  science  of  heat.  Whewell. 

Ther'mo-trop'io  (tlier'mo-trop'ik),  a.  (Bot.)  Mani- 
festing thermotropism. 

Ther-mot'ro-pism  (ther-mot'ro-pTz'm),  re.  [Thermo- 
-\-  Gr.  rpd-n-eiv  to  turn.]  (Bot.)  The  phenomenon  of 
turning  towards  a  source  of  warmth,  seen  in  the  grow- 
ing parts  of  some  plants. 

Ther'mo-type  (ther'm6-tip),  re.  [Thermo-  +  -type.] 
A  picture  (as  of  a  slice  of  wood)  obtMned  by  first  wetting 
the  object  slightly  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  then  taking  an  impression  with  a  press,  and  next 
strongly  heating  this  impression. 

Ther-mot'y-py  (ther-mSt'i-py  or  ther'mo-ti'py),  n. 
The  art  or  process  of  obtaining  thermotypes. 

Ther'mo-vol-ta'io  (tlier'm6-vol-ta'ik),  a.  [Thermo- 
-j-  voltaic]  (Physics)  Of  or  relating  to  heat  and  elec- 
tricity; especially,  relating  to  thermal  effects  produced 
by  voltaic  action.  Faraday, 

II  The'ro-mor'pha  (the'r6-m8r'fa),  re.  pi.  [NL. ;  Gr. 
fliip  beast  +  ftopifiT  form.]     (Paleon.)  See  Theriodontia. 

II  The-rop'0-da  (the-r(5p'o-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
8^p  a  beast  -j-  irov's,  ttoSos,  foot.]  (Paleon.)  An  order  of 
carnivorous  dinosaurs  in  which  the  feet  are  less  birdlike, 
and  hence  more  like  those  of  an  ordinary  quadruped, 
than  in  the  Ornithopoda.  It  includes  the  rapacious  gen- 
era Megalosaurus,  Creosaurus,  and  their  allies. 

II  The-sau'rus  (the-sa'rQs),  re. ;  pi.  Thesauri  (-ri). 
[L.  See  Treasure.]  A  treasury  or  storehouse ;  hence,  a, 
repository,  especially  of  knowledge  ;  —  often  applied  to  a 
comprehensive  work,  like  a  dictionary  or  cyclopedia. 

These  (thez),  pron.  [OE.  pes,pses,  a  variant  of  pas, 
pi.  of  pes,  thes,  this.  See  This,  and  cf.  Those.]  The 
plural  of  this.     See  This. 

Thes'i-cle  (thgs'I-k'l  or  the'sl-k'l),  re.  [Dim.  of  the' 
sis/]     A  little  or  subordinate  thesis  ;  a  proposition. 

The'sis  (the'sis),  re./  pi.  Theses  (-sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
fle'crts,  fr.  TiSeVat  to  place,  set.  See  Do,  and  cf.  Anath- 
ema, Apotheoart,  Epithet,  Hypothesis,  Parenthesis, 
Theme,  Tick  a  cover.]  1.  A  position  or  proposition 
which  a  person  advances  and  offers  to  maintain,  or  which 
is  actually  maintained  by  argument. 

2.  Hence,  an  essay  or  dissertation  written  upon  a  spe- 
cifio  or  definite  theme ;  especially,  an  essay  presented  bj 
a  candidate  for  a  diploma  or  degree. 

I  told  them  of  the  grave,  becoming,  and  sublime  deportment 
they  should  assume  upon  this  mystical  occasion,  and  read  them 
two  homilies  and  a  thesis  of  my  own  composing,  to  prepare 
them.  Gotdsiuitli, 

3.  (Logic)  An  affirmation,  in  distinction  from  a  sup- 
position or  hypothesis. 

4.  (Mus.)  The  accented  part  of  the  measure,  expressed 
by  the  downward  beat ;  —  the  opposite  of  arsis. 

5.  (Pros.)  (a)  The  depression  of  the  voice  in  pro- 
nouncing the  syllables  of  a  word.  (6)  The  part  of  the 
foot  upon  which  such  a  depression  falls. 

Thes'mo-thete  (thgs'mo-thet),  «.  [Gr.  fle(r/u,o9e'njs ; 
6e(7^6q  that  which  is  established,  a  law  (fr.  TiBdvai  to  set) 
+  ee-njs  a  giver  (also  fr.  riBevai).]  (Gr.  Aniiq.)  A  law- 
giver; a  legislator;  oneof  the  six  junior  archons  at  Athens. 

Thes'pl-au  (-pT-an),  a.  [From  L.  Thespis,  Gr.  ©eViris, 
the  founder  of  the  Greek  drama.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Thespis ;  hence,  relating  to  the  drama ;  dramatic  ;  as,  the 
Thespian  art.  ^  re.     An  actor. 

Thes-sa'U-an  (thSs-sa'lI-an),  a.  [Cf.  L.  Thessalius.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Thessaly  in  Greece.  Shak.^n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Thessaly. 

Thes'sa-lo'ni-an  (thgs'sa-lo'uT-nn),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Thessalonica,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  —re.  A  native 
or  inhabitant  of  Thessalonica. 

The'ta  (tlie'ta),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  eijra,  the  Greek  letter 
8,  ©.]  A  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet  correspoiuiiiig  to 
th  in  English;  —  sometimes  called  the  unlucky  letter, 
from  being  used  by  the  judges  on  tlieir  ballots  in  passing 
condemnation  on  a  prisoner,  it  being  the  first  letter  of 
the  Greek  ^ai-aTOS,  death. 

Theta  function  (Math.),  one  of  a  group  of  functions  used 
in  developing  the  properties  of  elliptic  functions. 

Thet'lc-al  (thgt'T-knl),  a.  [Gr.  een/cdt  fit  for  placing, 
fr.  Tiddvai,  to  set,  lay  do\vii.  See  Thesis.]  Laid  down ; 
absolute  or  positive,  as  a  law.     [Obs.]         Dr.  H.  More. 

The'tlne  (the'ttn  or  -ten),  re.  [Thio  -f  ether  + 
sulphrae.]  (Chci)i.)  Any  one  of  a  series  of  complex  basic 
sulphur  compounds  analogous  to  the  sulphines. 

The-ur'glc  (the-fir'jTk), )  a.     [L.  theurgiciis,  Gr.  6«- 

The-ur'glo-al  (-jT-kol),  f  ovpyixoi  :  "of.  F.  thSur- 
giquc]     Of  or  pertaining  to  theurgy  ;  magical. 

Thenrglc  hymni,  songs  of  incantation. 

The'UT-glBt  (the'iSr-jTst),  n.  [Cf.  F.  thiurgitte.]  One 
who  pretends  to,  or  is  addicted  to,  theurgy.     HallytctU. 
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The'nr-gy  (the'ur-jy),  n.  [L.  theurgia,  Gr.  OeovpyCa, 
fr.  Seovpyds  doing  the  works  of  God ;  eeds  God  +  epyov 
work:  ct.  F.  theurgie.  See  Theism,  and  Woek.]  1.  A 
divine  work ;  a  miracle ;  hence,  magic  ;  sorcery. 

2.  A  kind  of  magical  science  or  art  developed  in  Alex- 
andria among  the  Neojilatouists,  and  supposed  to  enable 
man  to  influence  the  will  of  the  gods  by  means  of  purifica- 
tion and  other  sacramental  rites.    Scluiff-Herzog  Encyc. 

3.  In  later  or  modern  magic,  that  species  of  magic  in 
which  effects  are  claimed  to  be  produced  by  supernatural 
agency,  in  distinction  from  natural  magic. 

Thew  (thu),  n.  [Chiefly  used  in  the  plural  Thews 
(thiJz).]  [OE.  thew,peau,  manner,  habit,  strength,  AS. 
pedw  manner,  habit  (cf.  pywan  to  drive) ;  akin  to  OS. 
Mau  custom,  habit,  OHG.  do«.  V56.]  1.  Manner ;  cus- 
tom ;  habit ;  form  of  behavior ;  qualities  of  mind ;  dispo- 
sition ;  specifically,  good  qualities  ;  virtues.  [Obs.'] 
For  her  great  light 
Of  sapience,  and  for  her  thews  clear.  Chavcer. 

Evil  speeches  destroy  good  thews.     WyclifiX  Cor.  xv.  33). 
To  be  upbrought  in  gentle  thews  and  martial  might.    Spenser. 
2.  Muscle  or  strength  ;  nerve ;  brawn ;  sinew.     Shak. 
And  I  myself,  who  sat  apart 
And  watched  them,  waxed  in  every  limb  ; 
I  felt  the  thews  of  Anakim, 
The  pulses  of  a  Titan's  heart.  Tennyson. 

Thewed  (thiid),  a.    1.  Furnished  vrith  thews  or  mus- 
cles ;  as,  a  v/e\\-thewed  limb. 
2.  Accustomed;  mannered.     [OJs.]         John  Skelton. 
Yet  would  not  seem  so  rude  and  thewed  ill.      Spenser. 
Thew'y  (thu'y),  a.    Having  strong  or  large  thews  or 
muscles  ;  muscular ;  sinewy  ;  strong. 

They  (tha),  pron.pl. ;  pass.  Theibs  ;  oJ/._Them.  [Icel. 
peir  they,  properly  nom.  pi.  masc.  of  sa,  su,  pat,  a 
demonstrative  pronoun,  akin  to  the  English  definite 
article,  AS.  se,  se6,  Sxt,  nom.  pi.  Sa.  See  That.]  The 
plural  of  he,  she,  or  it.  They  is  never  used  adjectively, 
but  always  as  a  pronoun  proper,  and  sometimes  refers 
to  persons  without  an  antecedent  expressed. 

Jolif  and  glad  they  went  unto  here  [their]  rest 
And  casten  hem  [them]  full  early  tor  to  sail.    Chaucer. 
They  of  Italy  salute  you.  Heb.  xiii.  24. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness. 3Iatt.  v.  6. 
111^°*  They  is  used  indefinitely,  as  our  ancestors  used 
man,  and  as  the  French  use  on  ;  as,  they  say  (French  on 
dit),  that  is,  it  is  said  by  persons  not  specified. 

Thl-al'dine  (tht-Sl'dTn  or  -den),  re.  IThio-  +  al- 
dehyde  + -iKe.]  (Chem.)  A  weak  nitrogenous  sulphur 
base,  CoHiaNS,. 

TWal-ol  (thi'Sl-ol),  n.     [Thio-  -\-  alcohol  -f  L.  oZeum 

oil.]     {Chem.)  A  colorless  oily  liquid,  (C;H5)2S2,  having 

a  strong  garlic  odor ;  —  called  also  ethyl  disulphide.     By 

extension,  any  one  of  the  series  of  related  compounds. 

Thib'e-tan  (ttb'e-tan),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  Thibet. 

—  re.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Thibet. 

Thib'et  cloth'  (tlb'et  klSth'  or  ti-bgf).  (a)  A  fab- 
ric made  of  coarse  goat's  hair  ;  a  kind  of  camlet.  (6)  A 
kind  of  fine  woolen  cloth,  used  for  dresses,  cloaks,  etc. 

Thl-he'tlan  (tl-be'shan),  a.  &  n.    Same  as  Thibetan. 

Thl'hle  (thi'b'l),  n.  A  slice  ;  a  skimmer ;  a  spatula ; 
a  pudding  stick.     [Oto.  or  Prov.  Eng."]  Ainsworth. 

Thick  (thik),  a.  [Compar.  Thickee  (-er) ;  superl. 
Thickest.]  [OE.  thicke,  AS.  piece;  akin  to  D.  dik,  OS. 
thikki,  OHG.  dicchi  thick,  dense,  G.  dick  thick,  Icel.  pykkr, 
pjokkr,  and  probably  to  Gael.  &  Ir.  Hugh.    Cf.  Tight.] 

1.  Measuring  in  the  third  dimension  other  than  length 
and  breadth,  or  in  general  dimension  other  than  length ; 

—  said  of  a  solid  body  ;  as,  a  timber  seven  inches  thick. 

Were  it  as  thick  as  is  a  branched  oak.         Chaucer. 
My  httle  finger  shall  be  thicker  than  my  father's  loins. 

1  Kings  2cii.  10. 

2.  Having  more  depth  or  extent  from  one  surface  to 
its  opposite  than  usual ;  not  thin  or  slender ;  as,  a  thick 
plank  ;  thick  cloth  ;  thick  paper ;  a  thick  neck. 

3.  Dense;  not  thin;  inspissated;  as,  thick  vapors. 
Also  used  figuratively ;  as,  thick  darkness. 

Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab.  Shak. 

4.  Not  transparent  or  clear  ;  hence,  turbid,  muddy,  or 
misty  ;  as,  the  water  of  a  river  is  apt  to  be  thick  after  a 
rain.     "  In  a  thick,  misty  day."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

5.  Abundant,  close,  or  crowded  in  space  ;  closely 
set ;  following  in  quick  succession ;  frequently  recurring. 

The  people  were  gathered  thick  together.    Luke  xi.  29. 
Black  was  the  forest  ;  thick  with  beech  it  stood.    Dryden. 

6.  Not  having  due  distinction  of  syllables,  or  good  ar- 
ticulation ;  indistinct ;  as,  a  thick  utterance. 

7.  Deep ;  profound  ;  as,  thick  sleep.      [JJ.]  Shak. 

8.  Dull ;  not  quick ;  as,  thick  of  hearing.  Shak. 
His  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invincible.     Shak. 

9.  Intimate  ;  very  friendly  ;  familiar.     \_Colloq.2 

We  have  been  thick  ever  since.  T.  Hughes. 

^^^  Thick  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  compounds, 
most  of  which  are  self -explaining  ;  as,  thick-hsiTTea,  thick- 
bodied,  thid^comins,  thick-cut,  thiclc-&yms,  thick-giow- 
ing,  thick-leaYed,  Wj/c/t'-lipped,  Wiic/t'-necked,  ihick-Tfiant- 
ed,  thick-Tihhed,  th  I'ci-shelled,  thick-woven,  and  the  like. 
Thick  register.  iPhon.)  See  the  Note  under  Registek, 
re.,7.— Thick  stuff  {Naui.),  all  plank  that  is  more  than 
four  inches  thick  and  less  than  twelve.  J.  Knowles. 

Syn.  —  Dense  ;  close ;  compact ;  solid  ;  gross  ;  coarse. 
Thick,  re.     1.   The  thickest  part,  or  the  time  when 
anything  is  thickest. 

In  the  tliick  of  the  dust  and  smoke.  Knolles. 

2.  A  thicket ;  as,  gloomy  tticfo.     [Ofo.]         Drayton. 

Through  the  thick  they  heard  one  rudely  rush.  Spenser. 

He  through  a  little  window  cast  his  sight 

Through  thick  of  bars,  that  gave  a  scanty  light.  Dryden. 

Thick -and-thin  block  (If ant.),  a  fiddle  block.    See  under 

Fiddle.— Through  thick  and  thin,  through  all  obstacles 

and  difflculties,  both  great  and  small. 

Through  thick  and  thin  she  followed  him.     Hudibras. 
He  became  the  panegyrist,  through  thick  and  thin,  of  a  mili- 
tary frenzy.  Coleridge. 


Thick  (thik),  adv.  [AS.  piece.']  1.  Frequently ;  fast ; 
quick. 

2.  Closely ;  as,  a  plat  of  ground  thick  sown. 

3.  To  a  great  depth,  or  to  a  greater  depth  than  usual ; 
as,  land  covered  thick  with  manure. 

Thick  and  threefold,  in  quick  succession,  or  in  great 
numbers.    [Obs.]  VEstrange, 

Thick,  f.Z.&t.    [Gi.  &.?,.  piccian.1    To  thicken.    [£.] 
The  nightmare  I.if  e-in-death  was  she, 
Who  thic/cs  man's  blood  with  cold.  Coleridge. 

Thick'blll'  (-bil'),  re.    The  bullfinch.    [Prov.  Eng.} 

Thick'en  (thTk"n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Thickened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Thickening.]  To  make  thick  (in 
any  sense  of  the  word).     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  To  render  dense ;  to  inspissate ;  as,  to  thicken 
paint. 

(6)  To  make  close ;  to  fill  up  interstices  in ;  as,  to 
thicken  cloth ;  to  thicken  ranks  of  trees  or  men. 

(c)  To  strengthen  ;  to  confirm.     [06s.] 

And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs.  Shak. 

(d)  To  make  more  frequent ;  as,  to  thicken  blows. 
Tmck'en,  v.  i.    To  become  thick.     "  Thy  luster  <AieA> 

ere^  when  he  shines  by . "  Shak. 

The  press  of  people  thickens  to  the  court.      Dryden, 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies.     Dryden. 

Thick'en-lng,  re.  Something  put  into  a  liquid  or 
mass  to  make  it  thicker. 

Thlck'et  (-St),  re.  [AS.  piccet.  See  Thick,  a.]  A 
wood  or  a  collection  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  closely  set ;  as, 
a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket.  Gen.  xxii.  13. 

Thick'head'  (thik'hSd'),  re,  l.  A  thick-headed  or 
stupid  person.     \_Colloq.'] 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  Australian 
singing  birds  of  the  genus  Pachycephala.  The  males  of 
some  of  the  species  are  bright-colored.  Some  of  the 
species  are  popularly  called  thrushes. 

Thick'-head'ed,  a.    Having  a  thick  skull ;  stupid. 

Thick'ish,  a.    Somewhat  thick. 

Thick'-knee'  (-ne'),  re.  (Zool.)  A  stone  curlew. 
See  under  Stone. 

Thick'ly,  adv.    In  a  thick  manner ;  deeply  ;  closely. 

Thlck'ness,  n.  [AS.  picnes.']  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  thick  (in  any  of  the  senses  of  the  adjective). 

Thlck'set'  (-sSf ),  a.  1.  Close  planted ;  as,  a  thick- 
set wood  ;  a  thickset  hedge.  Dryden. 

2.  Having  a  short,  thick  body ;  stout. 

Thlck'set',  n.    1.  A  close  or  thick  hedge. 

2.  A  stout,  twilled  cotton  cloth  ;  a  fustian  corduroy, 
or  velveteen.  McElrath. 

Thick'skln'  (-skin'),  re.  A  coarse,  gross  person ;  a 
person  void  of  sensibility  or  sensitiveness  ;  a  dullard. 

Thlck'-sklnned'  (-skind'),  a.  Having  a  thick  skin ; 
hence,  not  sensitive  ;  dull ;  obtuse.  Holland. 

ThlCk'skUll'  (-skill'),  re.  A  dullard,  or  dull  person ; 
a  blockhead ;  a  numskull.  Entick. 

Thlck'-Skulled'  (-skuld'),  a.  Having  a  thick  skull ; 
hence,  duU  ;  heavy  ;  stupid ;  slow  to  learn. 

Thick'  wind'  (wind').  (Far.)  A  defect  of  respiration 
in  a  horse,  that  is  unassociated  vrith  noise  in  breathing 
or  with  the  signs  of  emphysema. 

Thlck'-'wind'ed,  a.   (Far.)  Affected  with  thick  wind. 

Thld'er  (thtd'er),  adv.     Thither.     [_Obs.'\      Chaucer. 

Thld'er-ward  (-werd),  adv.    Thitherward.     {Obs.'\ 

Thlet  (thef),  re.;  pi.  Thieves  (thevz).  [OE.  thej, 
theef,  AS.peof;  akin  to  OFries.  thiaf,  OS.  theof,  thiof, 
D.  dief,  G.  dieb,  OHG.  diob,  Icel.  pjofr,  Sw.  tjuf,  Dan. 
tyv,  Goth,  piufs,  piubs,  and  perhaps  to  Lith.  tupeti  to 
squat  or  crouch  down.  Cf.  Theet.]  1.  One  who  steals ; 
one  who  commits  theft  or  larceny.     See  Theft. 

There  came  a  privy  thi^,  men  clepeth  death.    Chaucer. 
Where  tideves  break  through  and  steal.    Matt.  vi.  13. 

2.  A  waster  in  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  Pp.  Hall. 

Thief  catcher.  Same  as  Thief  taker.  —  Thief  leader, 
one  who  leads  or  takes  away  a  thief.  L' Estrange.  —  Thief 
taker,  one  whose  business  is  to  find  and  capture  thieves 
and  bring  them  to  justice.  —  Thief  tube,  a  tube  for  with- 
drawing a  sample  of  a  liquid  from  a  cask.  —  Thieves'  vine- 
gar, a  kind  of  aromatic  vinegar  for  the  sick  room,  taking 
its  name  from  the  story  that  thieves,  by  using  it,  were 
enabled  to  plunder,  with  impunity  to  health,  in  the  great 
plague  at  London.    [Eng.] 

Syn.  — Robber;  pilferer.  —  Thief,  Robbee.  A  thief 
takes  our  property  by  stealth;  a  robber  attacks  us 
openly,  and  strips  us  by  main  force. 

Take  hsed,  have  open  eye,  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night.    Shak, 
Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows.       Milton. 

Thlef'ly,  a.  &  adv.  Like  a  thief ;  thievish ;  thiev- 
ishly.    [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Thi'e'-none  (thi'e-non),  n.  IThienyl  -f-  ketoree.] 
(Chem.)  A  ketone  derivative  of  thiophene  obtained  as  a 
white  crystalline  substance,  (C4H3S)2.CO,  by  the  action  of 
aluminium  chloride  and  carbonyl  chloride  on  thiophene. 

Thi'e-nyl  (-nil),  «.  IThiophene  -f  -yl.]  (Chem.) 
The  hypothetical  radical  C4H3S,  regarded  as  the  essen- 
tial residue  of  thiophene  and  certain  of  its  derivatives. 

Thle've  (thev),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Thieved 
(thwd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Thie'sino.]  [AS.  gepedfian.'] 
To  practice  theft ;  to  steal. 

Thlev'er-y  (-er-y),  n.  1.  The  practice  of  stealing ; 
theft ;  thievislmess. 

Among  the  Spartans,  thievery  was  a  practice  morally  good 
and  honest.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen.    \Obs.'\  Shak. 

Thlev'iSh,  a,  1.  Given  to  stealing;  addicted  to 
theft ;  as,  a  thievish  boy ;  a  thievish  magpie. 

2.  Like  a  thief ;  acting  by  stealth  ;  sly  ;  secret. 

Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity.  Shak. 

3.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  theft ;  accomplished  by 
stealing ;  dishonest ;  as,  a  thievish  practice. 

Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 

A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road.  Shak. 

— Thiev'lsh-ly,  adt;.  —  Thiev'lsh-ness,  n. 

Thigh  (thi),  n.  [OE.  thi,  pih,  peh,  AS.  pedh  ;  akin  to 
OFries.  thiach,  D.  dij,  dije,  OHG.  dioh,  Ihioh,  Icel.  pja 


thigh,  rump,  and  probably  to  Lith.  laukas  fat  of  sni« 
mats,  tukti  to  become  fat,  Russ.  tuke  fat  of  animals. 
V56.]  1.  (Anat.)  The  proximal  segment  of  the  hind 
limb  between  the  knee  and  the  trunk.     See  Femue. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  coxa,  or  femur,  of  an  insect. 

Thigh  bone  (Anat.),  the  femur. 

Thilk  (thflk  or  thilk),  pron.     [Cf.  Ilk  same.]    That 

same  ;  this ;  that.    [Obs.]    "I  love  ttiW;  lass."   Spenser. 

Thou  spake  right  now  of  tldlke  traitor  death.    Chaucer. 

Thill  (thil),  re.  [OE.  Ihille,  AS.  pille  a  board,  plank, 
beam,  thiU  ;  akin  to  pel  a  plank,  D.  deel  a  plank,  floor, 
G.  diele,  OHG.  dili,  dilla,  Icel.  pilja  a  plank,  planking, 
a  thwart, ^i7i  a  wainscot,  plank;  cf.  Skr.  tala  a  level 
surface.  V236.  Cf.  Fill  a  thill.  Deal  a  plank.]  1.  One 
of  the  two  long  pieces  of  wood,  extending  before  a  vehi- 
cle, between  which  a  horse  is  hitched  ;  a  shaft. 

2.  (Mining)  The  floor  of  a  coal  mine.  Raymond. 

TMU  coupling,  a  device  for  connecting  the  thjll  of  a  ve- 
hicle to  the  axle. 

Thlll'er  (-er),  n.  The  horse  which  goes  between  the 
thills,  or  shafts,  and  supports  them ;  also,  the  last  horse 
in  a  team  ;  —  called  also  thill  horse. 

Thim'We  (thTm'b'l),  re.  [OE.  thimbil,  AS.pytnel,  fr. 
pUma  a  thumb.  V56.  See  Thumb.]  1.  A  kind  of 
cap  or  cover,  or  sometimes  a  broad  ring,  for  the  end  of 
the  finger,  used  in  sewing  to  protect  the  finger  when 
pushing  the  needle  through  the  material.  It  is  usually 
made  of  metal,  and  has  upon  the  outer  surface  numerous 
small  pits  to  catch  the  head  of  the  needle. 

2.  (Mech.)  Any  thimble-shaped  appendage  or  fixture. 
Specifically:  (6f)  A  tubular  piece,  generally  a  strut, 
through  which  a  bolt  or  pin  passes.  (J)  A  fixed  or  mova- 
ble ring,  tube,  or  lining  placed  in  a  hole,  (c)  A  tubular 
cone  for  expanding  a  flue ;  —  called  ferrule  in  England. 

3.  (Nant.)  A  ring  of  thin  metal  formed  with  a 
grooved  circumference  so  as  to  fit  within  an  eye-splice, 
or  the  like,  and  protect  it  from  chafing. 

Thim'ble-ber'ry  (-bgr'ry),  re.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  black 
raspberry  (Rubus  occidentalis),  common  in  America. 

Thlm'ble-eye'  (-!'),  re.  (zo'dl.)  The  chub  mackerel. 
See  under  Chub. 

Thlm'ble-ful  (-ful).  w. ;  pi.  Thimblefuls  (-fulz).  As 
much  as  a  thimble  will  hold  ;  a  very  small  quantity. 

For  a  thimbleful  of  gold,  a  thimbleful  of  love.    Dryderu 

Thlm'ble-rlg'  (-rig'),  n.  A  sleight-of-hand  trick 
played  with  three  small  cups,  shaped  like  thimbles,  and 
a  small  ball  or  little  pea. 

Thlm'ble-rlg',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Thimbleeiggbd 
(-rigd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Thimblekigging.]  To  swindle 
by  means  of  small  cups  or  thimbles,  and  a  pea  or  small 
ball  placed  under  one  of  them  and  quickly  shifted  to 
another,  the  victim  laying  a  wager  that  he  knows  under 
which  cup  it  is ;  hence,  to  cheat  by  any  trick. 

Thlm'ble-rig'ger  (-ger),  n.  One  who  cheats  by  thim- 
blerigging, or  tricks  of  legerdemain. 

Thlin'bie-weed'  (-wed'),  re.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the 
composite  genus  Rudbeckia,  coarse  herbs  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  sunflower ;  —  so  called  from  their  conical 
receptacles. 

Thin  (thin),  a.  [Compar.  Thinnee  (-ner) ;  superl. 
Thinnest.]  [OE.  thinne,  thenne,  thunne,  AS.  pynne; 
akin  to  D.  dun,  G.  diinn,  OHG.  dunni,  Icel.  punnr,  Sw. 
tunn,  Dan.  iynd,  Gael.  &  Ir.  tana,  W.  teneu,  L.  tenuis, 
Gr.  Tan;-  (in  comp.)  stretched  out,  ravads  stretched, 
stretched  out,  long,  Skr.  tanu  thin,  slender ;  also  to  AS. 
penian  to  extend,  G.  dehnen,  Icel.  penja,  Goth,  panjan 
(in  comp.),  L.  tendere  to  stretch,  tenere  to  hold,  Gr. 
TeCveiv  to  stretch,  Skr.  tan.  V51  &  237.  Cf.  Attenu- 
ate, Dance,  Tempt,  Tenable,  Tend  to  move,  Tenuous, 
Thundek,  Tone.]  1.  Having  little  thickness  or  extent 
from  one  surface  to  its  opposite;  as,  a  thin  plate  of 
metal ;  thin  paper  ;  a  thin  board  ;  a  thin  covering. 

2.  Rare  ;  not  dense  or  thick ;  —  applied  to  fluids  or  soft 
mixtures ;  as,  thin  blood  ;  thiii  broth ;  thin  air.        Shak. 

In  the  day,  when  the  air  is  more  thin.  Bacon. 

Satan,  bowing  low 
His  gray  dissimulation,  disappeared, 
Into  thin  air  diflused.  Milton. 

3.  Not  close ;  not  crowded  ;  not  filling  the  space  ;  not 
having  the  individuals  of  which  the  thing  is  composed  in 
a  close  or  compact  state  ;  hence,  not  abundant ;  as,  the 
trees  of  a  forest  are  thin  ;  the  corn  or  grass  is  thin. 

Ferrara  is  very  large,  but  extremely  thin  of  people.    Addison. 

4.  Not  full  or  well  grown ;  wantmg  in  plumpness. 
Seven  thin  ears  .  .  .  blasted  with  the  east  wind.    Gen.  xh.  6. 

5.  Not  stout ;  slim  ;  slender ;  lean  ;  gaunt ;  as,  a  per- 
son becomes  thin  by  disease. 

6.  Wanting  in  body  or  volume ;  small ;  feeble ;  not  full. 

Tliin,  hollow  sounds,  and  lamentable  screams.    Dryden. 

7.  Shght ;  small ;  slender ;  flimsy ;  wanting  substance 
or  depth  or  force ;  superficial ;  inadequate ;  not  sufficient 
for  a  covering ;  as,  a  thin  disguise. 

My  tale  is  done,  for  my  wit  is  but  thin.        Chaucer. 

1^^  Thin  is  used  in  the  formation  of  compounds  which 
are  mostly  self-explaining:  as,  tttre-faced,  ttire-lipped, 
razre-peopled,  ^Aire-shelled,  Wim-soled,  and  the  like. 

Thin  section.    See  under  Section. 

Thin,  adv.  Not  thickly  or  closely ;  in  a  scattered 
state  ;  as,  seed  sown  thin. 

Spain  is  thin  sown  of  people.  Bacon. 

Thin,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Thinned  (thlnd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Thinning.]  [Cf.  AS.  gepynnian.']  To  make  thin 
(in  any  of  the  senses  of  the  adjective). 

Th&,  V.  i.  To  grow  or  become  thin ;  —  used  with 
some  adverbs,  as  out,  away,  etc. ;  as,  geological  strata 
thin  out,  i.  e.,  gradually  diminish  in  thickness  until  they 
disappear. 

Thine  (thin),  pron.  &  a.  [OE.  thin,  AS.  Sin,  orig- 
inally gen.  of  Su,  sa,  thou ;  akin  to  G.  dein  thine,  Icel. 
pinn,  possessive  pron.,^ire,  gen.  of^  thou,  Goth.peins, 
possessive  pron.,^eirea,  gen.  of  pu  thou.  See  Thou,  and 
cf.  Thy.]    a  form  of  the  possessive  case  of  the  pronoun 
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THING 

Ikou,  now  superseded  in  common  discourse  by  your,  the 
possessive  of  yo^t,  but  maintaining  a  place  in  solemn 
discourse,  in  poetry,  and  in  tlie  usual  language  of  the 
Friends,  or  Quakers. 

11^°' In  the  old  style,  thine  was  commonly  shortened 
to  Mi  (thy)  when  used  attributively  before  words  begin- 
ning with  a  consonant ;  now,  thy  is  used  also  before  vow- 
els. Thine  is  often  used  absolutely,  the  thing  possessed 
being'  understood. 

Thing  (thing),  n.  IAS.  ping  a  thing,  cause,  assembly, 
judicial  assembly ;  akin  to  pingan  to  negotiate,  pingian 
to  reconcile,  conciliate,  D.  ding  a  thing,  OS.  thing  thing, 
assembly,  judicial  assembly,  G.  ding  a  thing,  formerly  also, 
an  assembly,  court,  Icel.  ping  a  thing,  assembly,  court, 
Sw.  &  Dan.  ting  ;  perhaps  originally  used  of  the  transac- 
tions of  or  before  a  popular  assembly,  or  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  such  an  assembly  ;  cf.  G.  dingen  to  bargain, 
hire,  MHG.  dingen  to  hold  court,  speak  before  a  court, 
negotiate,  Goth,  peihs  time,  perhaps  akin  to  L.  lempus 
time.  Cf.  Hustings,  and  Tempobal  of  time.]  1.  What- 
ever exists,  or  is  conceived  to  exist,  as  a  separate  entity, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate ;  any  separable  or  dis- 
tinguishable object  of  thought. 

God  made  .  . .  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth 
after  his  kind.  <?««■  >•  2a- 

He  sent  after  this  manner ;  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good  things 

of  Eeypt.  Gen.  xlv.  23. 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.  Keats. 

2.  An  inanimate  object,  in  distinction  from  a  living 
being ;  any  lifeless  material. 

Ye  meads  and  groves,  unconscious  things  !     Cowper. 

3.  A  transaction  or  occurrence  ;  an  event ;  a  deed.' 
(And  Jacob  said]  AU  these  things  are  against  me.   Gen.  xlii.  36. 

Which  if  ye  tell  me,  I  in  like  wise  will  tell  you  by  what 
tuthority  I  do  these  things.  Matt.  xxi.  24. 

4.  A  portion  or  part ;  something. 

Wicked  men  who  understand  any  thing  of  wisdom.    Tittolson. 

5.  A  diminutive  or  slighted  object ;  any  object  viewed 
as  merely  existing ;  —  often  used  in  pity  or  contempt. 

See,  sons,  what  things  you  are  1  iShak. 

The  poor  thing  sighed,  and  .  .  .  turned  frora  me.    Addison, 

I  '11  be  this  abject  thing  no  more,  Granvilte- 

I  have  a  thing  in  prose.  Swift. 

6.  pi.  Clothes ;  furniture  ;  appurtenances ;  luggage  ; 
as,  to  pack  or  store  one's  things.    ICollog.l 

d^"  Formerly,  the  singular  was  sometimes  used  in  a 
plural  or  collective  sense. 

And  them  she  gave  her  moebles  and  her  thing.    Chaucer. 
^g^  Thing  was  used  in  a  very  general  sense  in  Old 
English,  and  is  still  heard  colloquially  where  some  more 
definite  term  would  be  used  in  careful  composition. 
In  the  garden  [he]  walketh  to  and  fro, 
And  hath  his  things  \i.  e.,  prayers,  devotions]  said  full  cour- 
teously. Chaucer. 
Hearkening  his  minstrels  their  things  play.    Chaucer. 

7.  {Law)  Whatever  may  be  possessed  or  owned;  a 
property ;  —  distinguished  from  person. 

8.  [In  this  sense  pronounced  ting.1  In  Scandinavian 
countries,  a  legislative  or  judicial  assembly.  Longfellow. 

Things  personal.  (Lmo)  Same  as  Personal  property,  un- 
der Personai.  —  Things  real.  Same  as  Beal  property, 
under  Keal. 

Think  (thtnk),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Thought  (that)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Thinkinq.]  [OE.  thinken,  properly,  to 
seem,  from  A&.  pyncean  (cf.  METEnNKs),  but  confounded 
with  OE.  thenken  to  think,  f r.  AS.  pencean  (imp.  pohte) ; 
akin  to  D.  denken,  dunken,  OS.  ihenkian,  thunkian,  G. 
denken,  dunken,  Icel.  pekkja  to  perceive,  to  know,  pykkja 
to  seem,  Goth. pagkjan,  paggkjan,  to  think,  pygkjan  to 
think,  to  seem,  OL.  tongere  to  know.  Cf.  Thank, 
Thought.]  1.  To  seem  or  appear ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the 
expressions  meihinketh  or  inethinks,  and  methought. 

^^^  These  are  genuine  Anglo-Saxon  expressions, 
equivalent  to  it  seems  to  me,  it  seemed  to  me.  In  these 
expressions  me  is  in  the  dative  case. 

2.  To  employ  any  of  the  intellectual  powers  except  that 
of  simple  perception  through  the  senses ;  to  exercise  the 
higher  intellectual  faculties. 

For  that  I  am 
I  know,  because  I  think.  Dryden. 

3.  Specifically :  (a)  To  call  anything  to  mind ;  to  re- 
member ;  as,  I  would  have  sent  the  books,  but  I  did  not 
think  of  it. 

Well  thought  upon ;  I  have  it  here.  Shah. 

(6)  To  reflect  upon  any  subject ;  to  muse ;  to  meditate ; 
to  ponder ;  to  consider ;  to  deliberate. 

And  when  he  thought  thereon,  he  wept.    Mark  xiv.  72. 

He  thought  within  himself,  saying,  What  shall  I  do,  because 

I  have  no  room  where  to  bestow  my  fruits  ?  Luke  xii.  17. 

(c)  To  form  an  opinion  by  reasoning ;  to  judge ;  to  con- 
clude ;  to  believe ;  as,  I  think  it  will  rain  to-morrow. 

Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best.    ^um.  xxxvi.  6. 

(d)  To  purpose ;  to  intend ;  to  design ;  to  mean. 

I  thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great  honor.    Mum.  xxiv.  11. 
Thou  thought'st  to  help  me.  Shak. 

(e)  To  presume  ;  to  venture. 

Tliink  not  to  say  within  yourselves.  We  have  Abraham  to  our 
fatlier.  Matt.  iii.  9. 

11^°"  To  think,  in  a  philosophical  use  as  yet  somewhat 
limited,  designates  the  higher  intellectual  acts,  the  acts 
preeminently  rational ;  to  iudge  ;  to  compare  ;  to  reason. 
Thinking  is  employed  by  Hamilton  as  "  comprehending 
all  our  cognitive  energies."  It  is  defined  by  Mansel  as 
"  the  act  of  knowing  or  judging  by  means  of  concepts," 
by  Lotze  as  "the  reaction  of  the  mind  on  the  material 
supplied  by  external  influences."    See  Thought. 

To  think  better  of.  See  under  Better.  —  To  think  much 
of,  or  To  thinii  well  of,  to  hold  in  esteem;  to  esteem 
highly. 

Syn.  — To  expect;  guess;  cogitate;  reflect;  ponder; 
contemplate  ;  meditate ;  muse  ;  imagine ;  suppose ;  be- 
lieve.   See  EiPECT,  Guess. 

Think,  V.  t.    \,  To  conceive ;  to  imagine. 

Charity .  .  .  thinkelh  no  evil.    1  Cor.  xili.  4, 5. 
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2.  To  plan  or  design ;  to  plot ;  to  compass.    [06j.] 

So  little  womanhood 
And  natural  goodness,  as  to  think  the  death 
Of  her  own  son.  Beau.  *  Fl. 

3.  To  believe ;  to  consider ;  to  esteem. 

Nor  think  superfluous  others'  aid.  Milton. 

To  think  much,  to  esteem  a  great  matter ;  to  grudge. 
{Obs.}  "  [He]  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies^' 
Milton.  —  To  think  scorn,  (a)  To  disdain.  [Obs.l  "  He 
thought  scorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone."  Esther 
iii.  6.    (6)  To  feel  indignation.    {Obs.\ 

ThinU'a-ble  (think'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
thought  or  conceived  ;  cogitable.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

TUnk'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  thinks;  especially  and 
chiefly,  one  who  thinks  in  a  particular  manner  ;  as,  a 
close  thinker  ;  a  deep  thinker  ;  a  coherent  thinker. 

Think'ing,  a.  Having  the  faculty  of  thought ;  cogi- 
tative ;  capable  of  a  regular  train  of  ideas ;  as,  man  is  a 
thinking  being.  —  Thlnk'ing-ly,  adv. 

Think'ing,  n.  The  act  of  thinking  ;  mode  of  think- 
ing ;  imagination ;  cogitation ;  judgment. 

I  heard  a  bird  so  sing, 
Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleased  the  king.     Shak. 

Thin'ly  (thin'ly),  adv.  In  a  thin  manner  ;  in  a  loose, 
scattered  manner  ;  scantily  ;  not  thickly  ;  as,  ground 
thinly  planted  with  trees  ;  a  country  thinly  inhabited. 

Thln'ner  (-ner),  n.     One  who  thins,  or  makes  thinner. 

Thln'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  thin  (in 
any  of  the  senses  of  the  word). 

Thln'nish  (-ntsh),  a.    Somewhat  thin. 

TMn'O-Ute  (thin'o-llt),  n.  [Gr.  fli's,  eivo's,  shore  -f 
-lite.2  (Min.)  A  calcareous  tufa,  in  part  crystalline,  oc- 
curring on  a  large  icale  as  a  shore  deposit  about  the 
Quaternary  lake  basins  of  Nevada. 

Thin'— skinned'  (thTn'skind'),  a.  Having  a  thin 
skin ;  hence,  sensitive  ;  irritable. 

Thl'O-  (thi'o-).  [Gr.  Setov  brimstone,  sulphur.] 
(Chem.yA  combining  form  (also  used  adjectively)  denot- 
ing the  presence  of  sulphur.    Cf .  Sulpho-. 

Thl'0-car'lion-ate  (-kar'bon-St),  n.  (Chem.)  A  sul- 
phocarbonate. 

Thi'O-car-bon'Ic  (-kar-bon'Tk),  a.  \_Thio-  -\-  car- 
bonic.']   (Chem.)  Same  as  SuiiPHocAEBONic. 

Thi'O-cy'a-nate  (-si'ar-nat),  re.  (Chem.)  Same  as  SuL- 
phooyanate. 

Thi'0-cy-an'lc  (-st-Sn'ik),  a.  IThio-  +  cyanic.'} 
{Chem.)  Same  as  Sulphocyanic. 

Thl'O-naph'thene  (-naf'then),  n.  [TAiophene  -j- 
naphthsilene/j  (Chem.)  A  double  benzene  and  thiophene 
nucleus,  CgB^S,  analogous  to  naphthalene,  and  like  it  the 
base  of  a  large  series  of  derivatives.  [Written  also  thio- 
naphtene.'] 

Thi-on'iC  (tht-on'ik),  a.  [Gr.  8etov  brimstone,  sul- 
phur.] (CAem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  sulphur;  containing 
or  resembling  sulphur ;  specifically,  designating  certain 
of  the  thio  compounds ;  as,  the  thionic  acids.  Cf.  Dithi- 
ONic,  Teithionic,  Teteathionic,  etc. 

Thi'on-ine  (thi'on-tn  or  -en),  n.  [Gr.  0elov  brim- 
stone, sulphur.]  {Chem.)  An  artificial  red  or  violet  dye- 
stufi  consisting  of  a  complex  sulphur  derivative  of  certain 
aromatic  diamines,  and  obtained  as  a  dark  crystalline 
powder ;  —  called  also  phenylene  violet. 

Thi'on-Ol  (-51),  re.  IThioniue  + -ol.'i  {Chem.)  A  red 
or  violet  dyestuff  having  a  greenish  metallic  luster.  It 
is  produced  artificially,  by  the  chemical  dehydration  of 
thionine,  as  a  brown  amorphous  powder. 

Thl-on'0-line  (tht-3n'6-lTn  or  -len),  re.  {Chem.)  A 
beautiful  fluorescent  crystaUine  substance,  intermediate 
in  composition  between  thionol  and  thionine. 

Thl'on-yl  (thi'on-Tl),  re.  IThionic  +  -yl.]  {Chem.) 
The  hypothetical  radical  SO,  regarded  as  an  essential  con- 
stituent of  certain  sulphurous  compounds;  as,  thionyl 
chloride. 

Thi'O-phene  (-o-fen),  re.  [Thio-  -f-  phenyl  -f  -eree.] 
{Chem.)  A  sulphur  hydrocarbon,  C4H4S,  analogous  to 
furfuran  and  benzene,  and  acting  as  the  base  of  a  large 
number  of  substances  which  closely  resemble  the  corre- 
sponding aromatic  derivatives. 

Thi'O-phe'nlo  (thi'6-fe'nTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  derived  from,  thiophene ;  specifically, 
designating  a  certain  acid  analogous  to  benzoic  acid. 

ThI'O-phe'nol  (-nol),  re.  [TMo- -\- phenol.l  {Chem.) 
A  colorless  mobile  liquid,  CuHj.SH,  of  an  ofi:ensive  odor, 
and  analogous  to  phenol ;  —  called  also  phenyl  sulphy- 
drate. 

Thl-oph'thene  (tht-Sf'then),  n.  [Abbreviated  from 
thiona.phthene.']  {Chem.)  A  double  thiophene  nucleus, 
C6H4S2,  analogous  to  thionaphthene,  and  the  base  of  a 
large  series  of  compounds.     [Written  also  thiophtene.J 

Thl'O-SUl'phate  (thi'6-siil'fat),  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of 
thiosulphuric  acid  ;  —  formerly  called  hyposulphite. 

([|^="  The  sodium  salt  is  still  called  in  photography  by 
the  name  sodium  hyposulphite,  being  used  as  a  solvent 
for  the  excess  of  unchanged  silver  chloride,  bromide,  and 
iodide  on  the  sensitive  plate. 

Thl'0-sul-phu'ric  (-siil-fii'rik),  a.  [Thio-  -|-  sulphu- 
ric.l  {Chem.)  Of ,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  un- 
stable acid,  H2S0O3,  analogous  to  sulphuric  acid,  and 
formerly  called  Fiyposulphurovs  acid. 

Thl'O-tO'lene  (-to'len),  n.  \_Thio-  -\-  tolnene.l  {Chem.) 
A  colorless  oily  liquid,  CiHjS.CHj,  analogous  to,  and  re- 
sembling, toluene  ;  —  called  also  methyl  thiophene. 

Thi-OS'ene  (tht-Bks'en),  re.  [TAiophene  -}-  xylene.'] 
Chem,.)  Any  one  of  three  possible  metameric  substances, 
which  are  dimethyl  derivatives  of  thiophene,  like  the 
xylenes  from  benzene. 

Thlra  (therd),  a.  [OE.  thridde,  AS.  pridda,  fr.  pri, 
pred,  three  ;  akin  to  D.  derde  third,  G.  dritte,  Icel. 
priSi,  Goth,  pridja,  L.  tertius,  Gr.  rpiTo?,  Skr.  tiTiya.  See 
Thkek,  and  cf.  Riding  a  jurisdiction,  Tierce.]  1.  Next 
after  the  second ;  coming  after  two  others  ;  —  the  ordi- 
nal of  three ;  as,  the  third  hour  in  the  day.  "  The  third 
night."  Chaucer. 
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2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  three  equal  parts  intC~ 
which  anything  is  divided  ;  as,  the  third  part  of  a  day. 

Third  estate,  (a)  In  England,  the  commons,  or  the  com- 
monalty, who  are  represented  in  Parliament  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  (i)  In  France,  the  tiers  ^tat.  Bee  Tiers 
BTAT.— Third  order  (R.  C.  Ch.),  an  order  attached  to  a 
monastic  order,  and  comprising  men  and  women  devoted 
to  a  rule  of  pious  living,  called  the  third  rule,  by  a  simple 
vow  if  they  remain  seculars,  and  by  more  solemn  vows 
if  they  become  regulars.  See  Tertiary,  re.,  1.  — Third 
person  (Gram.),  the  person  spoken  of.  See  Person,  re.,  7. 
—  Third   sound.    (JfMS.)  See  Third,  re.,  3. 

Third  (therd),  re.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided 
by  three  ;  one  of  three  equal  parts  into  which  anything 
is  divided. 

2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  second  of  time. 

3.  {3fus.)  The  third  tone  of  the  scale  ;  the  mediant. 

4.  pi.  {Law)  The  third  part  of  the  estate  of  a  de- 
ceased husband,  which,  by  some  local  laws,  the  widow  is 
entitled  to  enjoy  during  her  life. 

Major  third  (Mus.),  an  interval  of  two  tones. —  Minor 
third  (Mus.),  an  interval  of  a  tone  and  a  half. 

Thild'-hor'OUgh  (-biir'6),  n.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  An 
under  constable.  Shak.    Johnson. 

Third'lngS  (-Ing2),  n.  pi.  {Eng.  Law)  The  third 
part  of  the  com  or  grain  growing  on  the  ground  at  the 
tenant's  death,  due  to  the  lord  for  a  heriot,  as  within 
the  manor  of  Turfat  in  Herefordshire. 

Thlrd'ly,  adv.    In  the  third  place.  Bacon. 

Third'-pen'ny  (-p6n'ny),  re.  {A.  S.  Law)  A  third 
part  of  the  profits  of  fines  and  penalties  imposed  at  the 
county  court,  which  was  among  the  perquisites  en- 
joyed by  the  earl.  Burrill. 

Thirl  (therl),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Thirled  (therld  or 

therl'ed);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Thirling.]     [See  Thrili,.] 

To  bore;  to  drill  or  thrill.    See  Thrill.    [Obs.  or  Prov.] 

That  with  a  spear  was  thirled  his  breast  bone.     Chaucer. 

Thirl'age  (-aj  ;  48),  re.  [Cf.  Thrall.]  {Scots  Law) 
The  right  which  the  owner  of  a  mill  possesses,  by  con- 
tract or  law,  to  compel  the  tenants  of  a  certain  district, 
or  of  his  sucken,  to  bring  all  their  grain  to  his  mill  for 
grinding.  Erskine. 

Thirst  (therst),  n.  [OE.  thirst,  purst,  AS.  purst, 
pyrst ;  akin  to  J>.  dorst,  OS.  thurst,  G.  durst,  Icel.  ■ 
porsti,  Sw.  &  Dan.  i'orst,  Goth,  paurstei  thirst,  paursns 
dry,  yi'\thexe&,paurseip  reiti:  Ithirst,  gapairsan  to  wither, 
L.  torrere  to  parch,  Gr.  repa-ecrOai,  to  become  dry,  repa-ai- 
veiv  to  dry  up,  Skr.  trsk  to  thirst.     V54.     Cf .  ToREip.] 

1.  A  sensation  of  dryness  in  the  throat  associated  with 
a  craving  for  liquids,  produced  by  deprivation  of  drink, 
or  by  some  other  cause  (as  fear,  excitement,  etc.)  which 
arrests  the  secretion  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  hence,  the  condition  producing  this  sensation. 

Wherefore  is  this  that  thou  hast  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt, 

to  kill  us,  and  our  children  .  .  .  with  thir-stf  Ex.  xvii.  3. 

With  thirst,  with  cold,  with  hunger  so  confounded.    Chaucer. 

2.  Pig. :  A  want  and  eager  desire  after  anything ;  a 
craving  or  longing ;  —  usually  with  for,  of,  or  after  ;  as, 
the  thirst  for  gold.  "  Thirst  of  worldly  good."  Fair/ax. 
"  The  thirst  I  had  of  knowledge."    Stilton. 

Thirst,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Thirsted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Thirsting.]  [AS.  pyrstan.  See  Thirst,  re.]  1.  To 
feel  thirst ;  to  experience  a  painful  or  uneasy  sensation 
of  the  throat  or  fauces,  as  for  want  of  drink. 

The  people  thirsted  there  for  water.      Ex.  xvii.  3. 

2.  To  have  a  vehement  desire. 

My  soul  thirsteth  for  .  .  .  the  living  God.    Ps.  xlii.  2. 

Thirst,  V.  t.    To  have  a  thirst  for.     [R.] 

He  seeks  his  keeper's  flesh,  and  thirsts  his  blood.  Prior, 

Thirst'er  (therst'er),  re.     One  who  thirsts. 

Thirst'1-ly  (-i-lj^),  adv.    In  a  thirsty  manner. 

Thlrst'i-ness,  re.     The  state  of  being  thirsty  ;  thirst. 

Thirs'tle  (thers't'l),  re.     The  throstle.     [Prov.  Eng."] 

Thlrst'y  (therst'y),  a.  [Compur.  Thirstier  (-T-er) ;  sn- 
joerZ.  Thirstiest.]  [AS. purstig.  SeeTHiKST,re.]  1.  Feel- 
ing thirst ;  having  a  painful  or  distressing  sensation  from 
want  of  drink  ;  hence,  having  an  eager  desire. 

Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  to  drink,  for  I  am  thirsty. 

Judges  iv.  19. 

2.  Deficient  in  moisture ;  dry ;  parched. 

A  dry  and  t/tirsty  land,  where  no  water  is.    Ps.  Ixiii.  1. 
When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint, 
Or  on  the  thirsty  mountain  pant.  Addison. 

Thir'teen'  (ther'teu'),  a.  [OE.  thretlene,  AS.  preS- 
tene,pre6tyne.  See  Three,  and  Ten,  and  cf.  Thirty.] 
One  -more  than  twelve ;  ten  and  three  j  as,  thirteen 
ounces  or  pounds. 

Thir'teen',  re.  1.  The  number  greater  by  one  than 
twelve ;  the  smn  of  ten  and  three ;  thirteen  units  or  ob- 
jects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  thirteen  units,  as  13,  or  xiii. 

Thlr'teenth'  (-tenth'),  a.  [From  Thirteen  :  cf.  AS. 
predtedSa.]  1.  Next  in  order  after  the  twelfth  ;  the 
third  after  the  tenth  ;  —  the  ordinal  of  thirteen;  as,  the 
thirteenth  day  of  the  month. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  thirteen  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  is  divided. 

Thlr'teenth',  re.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided 
by  thirteen ;  one  of  thirteen  equal  parts  into  which  any- 
thing is  divided. 

2.  The  next  in  order  after  the  twelfth. 

3.  {Mus.)  The  interval  comprising  an  octave  and  ft 
sixth. 

Thir'tl-eth  (-tT-Sth),  a.  [From  Thirty:  cf.  AS. 
prltigoSa.']  1,  Next  in  order  after  the  twenty-ninth; 
the  tenth  after  the  twentieth  ;  — the  ordinal  of  thirty; 
as,  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month. 

2.  Constituting  or  being  one  of  thirty  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  is  divided. 

Thir'tl-eth,  n.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
thirty  ;  one  of  thirty  equal  parts. 

Thlr'ty  (-ty),  a.  [OE.  ihritty,  AS.  prltig,  prittig , 
akin  to  D.  dertig,  6.  dreissig,  Icel.  prjatiti,  prjatigi, 
prir  teger,  Goth,  preis  iigjit's,  i.  e.,  three  tens.      See 
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Theeb,  and  Ten,  and  cf.  Thirteen.]  Being  three  times 
ten ;  ponsisting  of  one  more  than  twenty-nine ;  twenty 
and  ten ;  as,  the  month  of  June  consists  of  thirty  days. 

Thir'ty  (tlier'ty),  n.;  pi.  Thieties  (-tiz).  1.  The 
sum  of  three  tens,  or  twenty  and  ten ;  thirty  units  or  ob- 
jects. 

2.  A  symbol  expressing  tliirty  units,  as  30,  or  xxx. 

Thir'ty-sec'onfi  (-sek'iind),  a.  Being  one  of  thirty- 
two  equal  parts  into  wliich  anything  is  divided. 

Thlrty-Becond  note  (Mus.),  the  thirty-second  part  of  a 
Whole  note  ;  a  demi-semiquaver. 


Thirty-second  Notes. 

This  (this),  pron.  &  a.  ;  pi.  These  (thez).  [OE.  this, 
thes,  AS.  <Ses,  masc,  Seos,  fern.,  Sis,  n3ut. ;  akin  to 
OS.  these,  T).  deze,  G.  dieser,  OHG.  diser,  deser,  Icel. 
pessi  ;  originally  from  the  definite  article  +  a  particle 
•se,  -si;  cf.  Goth,  sai  behold.  See  The,  That,  and  cf. 
These,  Those.]  1.  As  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  this 
denotes  something  that  is  present  or  near  in  place  or 
time,  or  something  just  mentioned,  or  that  is  just  about 
to  be  mentioned. 

When  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their  heart. 

Acts  ii.  37. 

But  know  this,  that  if  the  good  man  of  the  house  had  known 
in  what  watch  tiie  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched. 

Matt.  xxiv.  43. 

2.  As  an  adjective,  this  has  the  same  demonstrative 
force  as  the  pronoun,  but  is  followed  by  a  noun  ;  as,  this 
book ;  this  way  to  town. 

8^°°  This  may  be  used  as  opposed  or  correlative  to 
that,  and  sometimes  as  opposed  to  othej-  or  to  a  second 
this.    See  the  Note  under  That,  1. 

This  way  and  that  the  wavering  sails  they  bend.        Pope. 
A  body  of  this  or  that  denomination  is  produced.     Boyle. 

Their  judgment  in  this  we  may  not,  and  in  that  we  need  not, 
lollow.  Booker. 

Consider  the  arguments  which  the  author  had  to  write  this, 

or  to  design  the  other,  before  you  arraign  him.  Ttryden. 

Thy  crimes  .  .  .  soon  by  this  or  this  will  end.    Addison. 

^S^  This,  like  a,  every,  that,  etc.,  may  refer  to  a  num- 
ber, as  of  years,  persons,  etc.,  taken  collectively  or  as  a 
whole. 

This  twenty  years  have  I  been  with  thee.    Gen.  xxxi.  38. 
I  have  not  wept  this  forty  j'ears  ;  but  now 
My  mother  comes  afresh  into  my  eyes.  Dryden. 

Thls'tle  (thls"l),  n.  [OE.  thistil,  AS.  pistel ;  akin 
to  D.  &  G.  distel,  OHG. 
distila,  distil,  Icel.  pistill, 
Sw.  tistel,  Dan.  iidsel ;  of 
uncertain  origin.]  (Bol.) 
Any  one  of  several  prickly 
composite  plants,  especial- 
ly those  of  the  genera 
Cnicus,  Cardans,  and 
Onopordon.  The  name  is 
often  also  applied  to  other 
prickly  plants. 

Blessed  thistle,  Carduus 
benedictus,  so  named  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  con- 
sidered an  antidote  to  the 
bite  of  venomous  crea- 
tures.— Ball  thistle,  Cnicus 
lanceolatus,    the   common  Thistle. 

large  thistle  of  neglected  pastures.  —  Canada  thistle,  Cni- 
cus arvensis,  a  native  of  Europe,  but  introduced  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada.  —  Cotton  thistle,  Onopordon 
Acanihium.—Tvnet'a  thistle,  the  teasel.  —  Globe  thistle, 
Melon  thistle,  etc.  See  under  Globe,  Melon,  etc.  —  Pine 
thistle,  Atractylis  pummifera,  a  native  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean region.  A  viscid  gum  resin  flows  from  the  involu- 
cre. —  Scotch  thistle,  either  the  cotton  thistle,  or  the  musk 
thistle,  or  the  spear  thistle  ;  —  all  used  as  national  em- 
blems of  Scotland. —Sow  thistle,  Sonchus  oleraceus. — 
Spear  thistle.  Same  as  Boll  thistle.  —  Star  thistle,  a 
species  of  Centaurea.  See  Centaurea.  —  Torch  thistle, 
a  candelabra-shaped  plant  of  the  genus  Cereus.  See  Ce- 
EEns.  —  Yellow  thistle,  Cnicus  horridulus. 

Thistle  bird  (ZooL),  the  American  goldfinch,  or  yellow- 
bird  (Spinus  tristis) ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  its  feed- 
ing on  the  seeds  of  thistles.  See  Rlust.  under  Gold- 
finch. —  Thistle  butterfly  iZo'dl.),  a  handsomely  colored 
American  butterfly  ( Vanessa  cardni)  whose  larva  feeds 
upon  thistles  ;  —  called  also  painted  lady.  —  Thistle  cock 
(Zo'dl.),  the  com  bunting  (Enberiza  miliaria).  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —  Thistle  crown,  a  gold  coin  of  England  of  the 
reign  of  James  J.. ,  worth  four  shillings.  —  Thistle  finch 
{Zo'dl.),  the  goldfinch  ;  — so  called  from  its  fondness  for 
thistle  seeds.  [Prov.  ^no.]  —  Thistle  funnel,  a  funnel  hav- 
ing a  bulging  body  and  flaring  mouth. 

This'tly  (this'iy),  a.     1.  Overgroivn  with 
thistles  ;  as,  thistly  ground.  Thomson. 

2.  Fig.  :  Resembling  a  thistle  or  thistles ; 
sharp ;  prickling. 

In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 

Finds  happiness  unbhghted,  or,  if  found. 

Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side.     Cowper 

Thltli'er  (thtth'er),  adv.      [OE.    thider, 
AS.  Sider ;  akin  to  E.  that ;  cf.  Icel.  paSra 
there,  Goth,  papro  thence.    See  That,  and  The.]     1. 
that  place ;  —  opposed  to  hither. 

This  city  is  near  ;  ...  O,  let  me  escape  thither.  Gen.  xix.  20. 
Where  I  am,  thither  ye  can  not  come.    John  vii.  34. 

2.  To  that  point,  end,  or  result ;  as,  the  argument 
tended  thither. 

Hither  and  thither,  to  this  place  and  to  that ;  one  way 
and  another. 

Syn.  —  There.  —  Thither,  There.  Thither  properly 
denotes  motion  toward  a  place ;  there  denotes  rest  in  a 
place ;  as,  I  am  going  thither,  and  shall  meet  you  there. 
But  thither  has  now  become  obsolete,  except  in  poetry, 
or  a  style  purposely  conformed  to  the  past,  and  there  is 
now  used  in  both  senses ;  as,  I  shall  go  there  to-morrow ; 
wt  shall  go  there  together. 


Thlth'er  (thTtb'er),  a.  1.  Being  on  the  farther  side 
from  the  person  speaking ;  farther  ;  —  a  correlative  of 
hither;  as,  on  the  thither  side  of  the  water. 

W.  D.  Howells. 

2.  Applied  to  time :  On  the  thither  side  of,  older 
than ;  of  more  years  than.     See  Hither,  a.  Huxley. 

Thltll'er-tO' (too'),  ad:;.  To  that  point ;  so  far.  [Ote.] 

Tbith'er-ward  (-werd),  adv.  Toward  that  place ;  in 
that  direction. 

They  shall  ask  the  way  to  Zion,  with  their  faces  thitherward. 

Jer.  1.  5. 

Thlt'see  (thit'se),  n.  [Written  also  theetsee,  and  thiet- 
sie.~\  1.  (Bot.)  The  varnish  tree  of  Burmah  (Melanorrhoea 
usUatissima). 

2.  A  black  varnish  obtained  from  the  tree. 

II  Thlip'siS  (thlTp'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  0Ati/«s  pres- 
sure, fr.  OKi^eiv  to  press.]  {Med.)  Compression,  espe- 
cially constriction  of  vessels  by  an  external  cause. 

Tho  (tho),  def.  art.    The.     [_Obs.']  Spenser. 

Tho,  pron.  pi.    Those.     [06i.] 

This  knowen  tho  that  be  to  wives  boimd.     CJtaucer, 

Tho,  adv.    [AS-Z-o.]    Then.    [_Oljs.']  Spenser. 

To  do  obsequies  as  was  tho  the  guise,        Chaucer. 

Thole  (thol),  n.  [Written  also  thouiel,  and  thowl.'] 
[OE.  thol,  AS.  pol;  akin  to  D.  dol,  Icel.  pollr  a  fir  tree, 
a  young  fir,  a  tree,  a  thole.]  1.  A  wooden  or  metal 
pin,  set  in  the  gunwale  of  a  boat,  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum 
for  the  oar  in  rowing.  Longfellow. 

2.  The  pin,  or  handle,  of  a  scythe  snath. 

Thole  pin.    Same  as  Thole. 

Thole,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tholed  (thold) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Tholing.]  [OE.  polen,  polien,  AS.  polian;  akin 
to  OS.  iholon,  OHG.  dolen,G.  geduld  patience,  dulden  to 
endure,  Icel.  pola,  Sw.  tSla,  Dan.  iaale,  Goth,  pulan,  L. 
tolerare,  tulisse,  to  endure,  bear,  iollere  to  lift,  bear,  Gr. 
TXiji/ai  to  bear,  Skr.  tul  to  lift.  V65.  Cf.  Tolerate.] 
To  bear ;  to  endure  ;  to  midergo.  [06i.  or  <Sco/.]  Gower. 
So  much  woe  as  I  have  with  you  tholed.  Chaucer. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble.  Bums. 

Thole,  V.  i.    To  wait.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  yS'coi.] 

Tho-msa'an  1  (th6-me'an  ;  277),  n.     (Eccl.  Hist.)  A 

Tho-me'an  )  member  of  the  ancient  church  of  Chris- 
tians established  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  India,  which 
some  suppose  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  the 
Apostle  Thomas. 

Tho'mlsm  (tho'miz'm),         1  n.     {Eccl.    Hist.)   The 

Tho'ma-ism  (tho'ma-Tz'm),  ]  doctrine  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  esp.  with  respect  to  predestination  and  grace. 

Tho'mlst  (-mist ;  277),  n.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  follower 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.     See  Scotist. 

Tho'mlte  (-mit),  n.    (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  Thomeean. 

Thom'sen-O-Ute  (tSm'sen-6-lit),  n.  [Named  after  Dr. 
J.  yAomsere  of  Copenhagen.  See -lite.]  (JIfi'n. )  A  fluor- 
ide of  aluminium,  calcium,  and  sodium  occurring  with 
the  cryolite  of  Greenland. 

Thom'sen's  dls-ease'  (tSm'senz  diz-ez').  [From 
Thomsen,  a  physician  of  Sleswick.]  (Med.)  An  affection 
apparently  congenital,  consisting  in  tonic  contraction 
and  stiffness  of  the  voluntary  muscles  occurring  after  a 
period  of  muscular  inaction. 

Thom-so'ni-an  (t5m-so'ni-an),  a.  (Med.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Thomsonianism.  —n.  A  believer  in  Thom- 
sonianism  ;  one  who  practices  Thomsonianism. 

Thom-SO'ni-ail-ism  (-Iz'm),  n.  (Med.)  An  empirical 
system  which  assumes  that  the  human  body  is  composed 
of  four  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  and  that 
vegetable  medicines  alone  should  be  used  ;  —  from  the 
founder.  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson,  of  Massachusetts. 

Thom'son-ite  (tSm'siin-it),  re.  [From  K.  D.  Thom- 
son, of  Glasgow.]  (3{in.)  A  zeolitic  mineral,  occurring 
generally  in  masses  of  a  radiated  structure.  It  is  a  hy- 
drous silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda.  Called  also 
mesole,  and  comptonite. 

Thong  (thong ;  115),  n.  [OE.  thong,  pwong,  thtoang, 
AS.  pwang  ;  akin  to  Icel.  pvengr  a  thong,  latchet.  V57. 
Cf.  Twinge.]  A  strap  of  leather ;  especially,  one  used 
for  fastening  anything. 

And  nails  for  loosened  spears,  and  thongs  for  shields,  provide. 

Brifden. 

Thong  seal  (Zo'dl.),  the  bearded  seal.  See  the  Note 
under  Seal. 

Tho'oid  (tho'oid),  a.  [Gr.  eda,  fluos,  the  jackal -f 
-oid.]  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  group  of  carnivores, 
including  the  wolves  and  the  dogs. 

Thor  (th8r),  n.  [Icel.  pSrs.  Cf.  Thubsdat.]  (Scand. 
Myth.)  The  god  of  thimder,  and  son  of  Odin. 

II  ThO'ra-cen-te'SiS  (tho'ra-sSn-te'sis),  n.  [NL^,  fr. 
Gr.  9aipa^  thorax  +  (ceVrTjo-is  pricking,  from  Kevrelv  to 
prick,  stab.]  (Surg.)  The  operation  of  puncturing  the 
chest  wall  so  as  to  let  out  liquids  contained  in  the  cav- 
ity of  the  chest. 

Tho-rac'ic  (thS-rSstk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  thoracigue."] 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thorax,  or  chest. 

Thoracic  duct  (Anat.),  the  great  trunk  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  situated  on  the  ventral  side  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn in  the  thorax  and  abdomen.   See  Ulusl.  of  Lacteal. 

ThO-rac'lc,  n.  [Cf.  F.  thoracigue.']  (Zo'dl.)  One  of 
a  group  of  fishes  having  the  ventral  fins  placed  beneath 
the  thorax  or  beneath  the  pectoral  fins, 

II  ThO-rac'1-ca  (tho-r5s'i-ka),  n.pl.  [NL.]  (Zo'dl.)  A 
division  of  cirripeds  including  those  which  have  six  tho- 
racic segments,  usually  bearing  six  pairs  of  oirri.  The 
common  barnacles  are  examples. 

Tho'ra-com'e-ter  (-ra-k8m'e-ter),  K.  (Physiol.)  Same 
as  Stethometer. 

Tho'ra-CO-plas'ty  (tho'ra-kS-plSs'tj^),  n.  [Thorax 
-\- plasty.']  (Med.)  A  remodeling  or  reshaping  of  the 
thorax ;  especially,  the  operation  of  removing  the  ribs, 
so  as  to  obliterate  the  pleural  cavity  in  cases  of  em- 
pyema. 

II  ThO'ra-COS'tra-ca  (tho'ra-kos'tr4-k4),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Thobax,  and  Ostracoid,  a.]    (Zo'dl.)   An  extensive 


One  of  the  Thoracostraca  (Gebia  affinis).. 
c  Carapace  !  /  Telson. 


division  of  Crustacea,  having  a  dorsal  shield  or  carapace 

uniting  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  thoracic  somites  to  the 

head.       It    includes 

the   crabs,   lobsters, 

shrimps,  and  similar 

species, 

Tho '  ra  - 
cot'o-my 
(tho'ra-k5t'o- 
my),  n.  [Gr. 
6(t}pa^,  -oKOs, 
thorax  -|-  re- 
iiveiv  to  cut.] 
(Surg.)  The 
operation  of 
opening  the 
pleural  cavi- 
ty by  incision. 

Tho'ral  (tho'ral),  a.  [L.  torus  a  couch,  bed.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  bed.     [iJ.]  Ayliffe. 

Tho'rax  (tho'raks),  m.  [L.,  fr,  Gr.  ewpaf.]  1.  (Anat.) 
The  part  of  the  trunk  be-  ^         -»!©-^        CL 

tween  the  neck  and  the  ab-      ,^~—     -  j'^' :  ^SsSH 

d  o  m  e  n ,   containing   that 

part  of  the  body  cavity  the  gf L, 

walls    of   which    are    sup- 
ported by  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae, the  ribs,  and  the  ster-   fy 
num,  and  in  which  the  "^^ 
heart  and  lungs  are  situ- 
ated ;  the  chest. 

Il^p°"  In  mammals  the 
thoracic  cavity  is  complete* 
ly  separated  from  the  ab- 
dominal by  the  diaphragm, 

but  in  birds  and  many  rep-  Skeleton  of  Thorax  of  Man. 
tiles  the  separation  is  in-  o  First  Dorsal  Vertebra ; 
complete,  while  in  other  b  Twelfth  Dorsal  Vertebra; 
reptiles,  and  in  amphibians  c  Clavicle  ;  d  Scapula  ;  eSter- 
and  fishes,  there  is  no  num,  or  Breastbone  ;/Sternal 
marked  separation  and  no  9''.'''''^Ses  ;  »  Sternal  Ribs  ;  A  j 
true  thorax.  Asternal  Ribs  ;  i  Floating  Ribs. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  middle  region  of  the  body  of  an  in- 
sect,  or  that  region  which  bears  the  legs  and  wings.  It  is 
composed  of  three  united  somites,  each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  several  distinct  parts.  See  Illust.  in  Appendix, 
and  Illust.  of  Coleoptera.  (b)  The  second,  or  middle, 
region  of  tlie  body  of  a  crustacean,  arachnid,  or  other  ar- 
ticulate animal.  In  the  case  of  decapod  Crustacea,  some 
writers  include  under  the  term  thorax  only  the  three  seg- 
ments bearing  the  maxillipeds  ;  others  include  also  the 
five  segments  bearing  th^  legs.    See  Illust.  in  Appendix, 

3.  (Aniig.)  A  breastplate,  cuirass,  or  corselet;  espe- 
cially, the  breastplate  worn  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Tho'rl-a  (tho'ri-a),  K.  [NL.  See  Thorite.]  (Chem.) 
A  rare  white  earthy  substance,  consisting  of  the  oxide 
of  thorium  ;  —  formerly  called  also  thorina. 

Thor'lo  (thor'Tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
thorium  ;  designating  the  compounds  of  thorium, 

Tho'rlte  (tho'rit),  re,  [So  called  by  Berzelius  from 
the  Scandinavian  god  Thor.  See  Thor.]  (Min.)  A 
mineral  of  a  brown  to  black  color,  or,  as  in  the  variety 
orangile,  orange-yellow.  It  is  essentially  a  sihcate  oi 
thorium. 

ThO'rl-llin  (tho'rT-iim),  re,  [NL,  See  Thorite.) 
(Chem.)  A  metallic  element  found  in  certain  rare  min< 
erals,  as  thorite,  pyrochlore,  monazite,  etc.,  and  isolated 
as  an  infusible  gray  metallic  powder  which  burns  in  the 
air  and  forms  thoria ;  —  formerly  called  also  thorinum. 
Symbol  Th.     Atomic  weight  232.0. 

Thorn  (thSm),  n.  [AS.  porn  ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries, 
thorn,  D.  doom,  G.  dom,  Dan.  torn,  Sw.  t'orne,  Icel. 
porn,  Goth,  paurnus ;  cf.  Pol.  tarn,  Euss.  io-n'  the 
blackthorn,  ternie  thorns,  Skr.  tma  grass,  blade  of  grass 
V53.]  1.  A  hard  and  sharp-pointed  projection  from  a 
woody  stem  ;  usually,  a  branch  so  transformed  ;  a  spine. 

2.  (Bot.)  Any  shrub  or  small  tree  which  bears  thorns; 
especially,  any  species  of  the  genus  Crataegus,  as  the 
hawthorn,  whitethorn,  cockspur  thorn. 

3.  Fig. :  That  which  pricks  or  annoys  as  a  thorn ; 
anything  troublesome  ;  trouble  ;  care. 

There  was  given  to  me  a  tliarn  in  the  flesh,  the  messenger  o£ 
Satan  to  buffet  me.  2,  Cor.  xii.  7. 

The  guilt  of  empire,  all  its  thorris  and  cares. 
Be  only  mine.  Southern. 

4.  The  name  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  letter^,  capital  form 
J}.  It  was  used  to  represent  both  of  the  soimds  of  Eng- 
lish th,  as  in  thin,  then.  So  called  because  it  was  the  in- 
itial letter  of  thorn,  a  spine. 

Thorn  apple  (Bot.),  Jamestown  weed.  —  Thorn  broom 
(Bot.),  the  furze,  —  Thorn  bnsh  (Bot.),  a  shrub  that  pro- 
duces thorns.  —  Thorn  hedge,  a  hedge  of  thorn-bearing 
trees  or  bushes.  —  Thorn  devU.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Moloch,  2. 
—  Thorn  hopper  (Zo'dl.),  a  tree  hopper  (Thelia  cratiegi) 
which  lives  on  the  thorn  bush,  apple  tree,  and  allied  trees. 

Thorn,  v.  t.    To  prick,  as  with  a  thorn.     [Poetic] 
I  am  the  only  rose  of  all  the  stock 
That  never  thorn'd  him.  Tennyson. 

ThomTiaok'  (-bak'),  n.  1.  (Zo'dl.)  A  European  skate 
(Baia  clavata)  having 
thornlike    spines   on  its 
back. 

2.  (^ooZ.)  The  large  Eu- 
ropean spider  crab  or  king 
crab  (Maia  squinado). 

Thorn1)Ul'  (-biF),  n. 
(Zo'dl. )  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  small,  brilliant- 
ly colored  American  birds 
of  the  genus  Ehamphomi- 
cron.  They  have  a  long, 
slender,  sharp  bill,  and 
feed  upon  honey,  insects, 
and  the  juice  of  the  sugar  Thomback  (.Raia  clavata:), 
cane. 
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Thom1)lrd'  (thom'berd'),  n.  {ZoSl.)  A  small  South 
American  bird  {Anumbius  anumbii)  allied  to  the  oven- 
birds  of  the  genus  Fui-narius).  It  builds  a  very  large 
and  complex  nest  of  twigs  and  thorns  in  a  bush  or  tree. 

Thorn'but  (thGrn'biit),  n.  {_Thom  +  -but  as  in 
halibut;  cf.  G.  dornbutt.']    {Zooi.)  The  turbot. 

Tborn'-head'ed  (-hSd'ed),  a.  Having  a  head  armed 
■with  thorns  or  spines. 

Thorn-headed  worm  (ZooL),  any  worm  of  the  order 
Acanthocephala ;  —  called  also  thornhead. 

ThornleSB,  a.     Destitute  of,  or  free  from,  thorns. 

Thorn'set'  (-sSf ),  a.     Set  with  thorns.  Dyer. 

Thorn'tail'  (-tal'),  n.  (Zo6l.)  A  beautiful  South 
American  humming  bird  (Gouldia  Popelairii),  having 
the  six  outer  tail  feathers  long,  slender,  and  pointed. 
The  head  is  ornamented  with  a  long,  pointed  crest. 

Thorn'y  (-y),  a.  ICompar.  Thornier  (-I-er) ;  m-perl. 
Thorniest.]  [Cf.  AS.  porniht.']  1.  Full  of  thorns  or 
spines ;  rough  with  thorns ;  spiny  ;  as,  a  thorny  wood ; 
a  thorny  tree  ;  a  thorny  crown. 

2.  Like  a  thorn  or  thorns;  hesce,  figuratively,  trou- 
blesome; vexatious:  harassing;  perplexing.  "TheMojmj' 
point  of  bare  distress."  Shah. 

The  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven.  Shak. 

Thorny  reBt-harrow  (Bot.),  rest-harrow.  —  Thoray  trefoil, 
a  prickly  plant  of  the  genus /"agronia  (/'.  CiWica,  etc.). 

Thor'ough  (thur'o),i)rep.  [See  Through.]  Through. 
\Ohs.\  Spenser.    Shak. 

Tbor'OUgb,  a.  1.  Passing  through ;  as,  thorough 
liglits  in  a  house.     [04i.]  Bacon. 

2.  Passing  through  or  to  the  end ;  hence,  complete ; 
perfect ;  as,  a  thorough  reformation ;  thorough  work  ;  a 
■thorough  translator ;  a  thorough  poet. 

Thor'ough,  adv.    X.  Thoroughly.    lObs.  or  Colloq."] 

Chaucer. 

2.  Through.     [06«.]  Shak. 

Thor'ough,  n.  A  furrow  between  two  ridges,  to  drain 
off  the  surface  water.     IProv.  Eng.'\  Halliwell. 

Thor'ough  bass'  (bas').  (,Mus.)  The  representation 
of  chords  by  figures  placed  under  the  bass ;  figured  bass ; 
basso  continue ;  —  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
harmony. 

Thor'OUgh-brace'  (-bras'),  n.  A  leather  strap  sup- 
porting the  body  of  a  carriage,  and  attached  to  springs, 
or  serving  as  a  spring.     See  lllust.  of  Chaise. 

Thor'OUgh-bred'  (-brSd'),  a.  Bred  from  the  best 
blood  through  a  long  line ;  pure-blooded ;  —  said  of 
stock,  as  horses.  Hence,  having  the  characteristics  of 
esuch  breeding ;  mettlesome ;  courageous ;  of  elegant 
form,  or  the  like.  ^  n.  A  thoroughbred  animal,  espe- 
cially a  horse. 

Thor'ough-fare'  (-fSr'),  n.  [AS.  purhfaru.']  1.  A 
passage  through  ;  a  passage  from  one  street  or  opening 
to  another ;  an  imobstructed  way  open  to  the  public ; 
«  public  road  ;  hence,  a  frequented  street. 

A  large  and  splendid  thoroughfare.  Motley. 

2.  A  passing  or  going  through ;  passage.     [JJ.] 
[Made]  Hell  and  this  world  —  one  realm,  one  continent 
Of  easy  thorough/are.  Milton. 

Thor'OUgh-gO'lng  (-go'Ing),  a.  1.  Going  through, 
or  to  the  end  or  bottom ;  very  thorough  ;  complete. 

2.  Going  all  lengths ;  extreme ;  thoroughpaced  ;  —  less 
common  in  this  sense. 

Thor'ough-Ught'ed  (-UfSd),  a.  (Arch.)  Provided 
with  thorough  lights  or  windows  at  opposite  sides,  as  a 
room  or  building.  Gwilt. 

Thor'ough-ly,  adv.  In  a  thorough  manner  ;  fully ; 
entirely ;  completely. 

Thor'OUgh-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
thorough ;  completeness. 

Thor'OUgh-paced'  (-past'),  a.  Perfect  in  what  is 
undertaken ;  complete ;  going  all  lengths ;  as,  a  thorough- 
paced Tory  or  Whig 

If  she  be  a  thoroughpaced  impostor.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Thor'OUgh-pln'  (-pin'),  n.  (Far.)  A  disease  of  the 
hock  (sometimes  of  the  knee)  of  a  horse,  caused  by  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  membrane  and  a  consequent 
excessive  secretion  of  the  synovial  fluid  ;  —  probably  so 
called  because  there  is  usually  an  oval  swelling  on  each 
side  of  the  leg,  appearing  somewhat  as  if  a  pin  had  been 
thrust  through. 

Thor'OUgh-sped'  (-sp5d'),  a.  Fully  accomplished; 
thoroughpaced.     [iJ.]  Swift. 

Thor'ough-stltch'  (-stich'),  adv.  So  as  to  go  the 
whole  length  of  any  business ;  fully ;  completely.    [06i.] 

Perseverance  alone  can  carry  us  thoroughstitch.    L'Estrangc. 

Thor'ough-wax'  (-wSks'),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  An  umbel- 
liferous plant  (Bupleurum  rotundifolium)  with  perfoliate 
leaves.     (6)  Thoroughwort. 

Thor'ongh-wort'  (-wOrf),  n.    Same  as  Bonbset. 

Thor'ow  (thiir'6),  prep.  Through.  iObs.]  '■^  Thorow 
bramble,  pits,  and  floods."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Thor'OW,  a.     Thorough.     [06«.]  Hakluyt. 

Thorp    )  (thSrp),  n.  [AS.  porp  ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries. 

Thorpe  )  thorp,  D.  dorp,  G.  dorj,  Icel.  porp,  Dan. 
torp,  Sw.  torp  a  cottage,  a  little  farm,  Goth,  paurp  a 
field,  and  probably  to  Lith.  iroba  a  building,  a  house,  W. 
Iref  a  hamlet,  Ir.  treabh  a  farmed  village,  a  tribe,  clan, 
Gael,  treabhair  houses,  and  perhaps  to  L.  lurba  a  crowd, 
throng,  disturbance  (cf.  TtrBBiD),  Gr.  rup^i?  disorder,  tu- 
mult. Cf.  DoEP.]  A  group  of  houses  in  the  country  ;  a 
email  village  ;  a  hamlet ;  a  dorp  ;  —  now  chiefly  occur- 
ring in  names  of  places  and  persons ;  as,  AUhorp,  Mable- 
thorpe.    "  Within  a  little  thorp  I  staid."  Fairfax. 

Then  thorjK  and  byre  arose  in  fire.  Tennyson. 

Those  (thoz),  pro7i.  [OE.  pos,  pas,  AS.  Sas,  nora. 
and  ace.  pi.  of  Ses  this.  See  This,  and  cf.  These.]  Tbe 
plural  of  that.    See  That. 

II  ThOth  (thSth  ;  115),  n.  1.  (3fyth.)  The  god  of  elo- 
quence and  letters  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  inventor  of  writing  and  philosophy. 
He  corresponded  to  the  Mercury  of  the  Romans,  and 


was  usually  represented  as  a  human  figure  with  tbe  head 
of  an  ibis  or  a  lamb. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  Egyptian  sacred  bab- 
oon. 

Thou  (thou),  pron.  [Sing. :  nom. 
Thou  ;  poss.  Thy  (thi)  or  Thine  (thin) ; 
obj.  Thee  (the)^  PI. :  nom.  You  (yoo) ; 
pass.  Your  (yoor)  or  Yours  (yobrz) ; 
obj.  You.]  [OE.  thou,  pu,  AS.  SU, 
Su;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  thu,  G.,  Dan. 
&  Sw.  du,  Icel.  pu,  Goth,  pu,  Russ.  tui, 
Ir.  &  Gael,  tu,  W.  ti,  L.  tu,  Gr.  tru.  Dor. 
TO,  Skr.  ivam.  V185.  Cf .  Thee,  Thine, 
Te  Deum.]  The  second  personal  pro- 
noun, in  the  singular  number,  denoting 
the  person  addressed ;  thyself  ;  the  pro- 
noun which  is  used  in  addressing  per- 
sons in  the  solemn  or  poetical  style. 

Art  thou  he  that  should  come  ?    Mutl,  xi.  3. 

8^^  "  In    Old    EngUsh,    generally,  Rl!l°5:^„*'2"A?h 
thou  is  the  language  of  a  lord  to  a  servl  ^^Museum! 
ant,  of  an  equal  to  an  equal,  and  ex-  '' 

presses  also  companionship,  love,  permission,  defiance, 
scorn,  threatening :  wiiilst  ye  is  the  language  of  a  servant 
to  a  lord,  and  of  compliment,  and  further  expresses  hon- 
or, submission,  or  entreaty."  Skeat. 

11^=  Thou  is  now  sometimes  used  by  the  Friends,  or 
Quakers,  in  familiar  discourse,  though  most  of  them  cor- 
ruptly say  thee  instead  of  thou. 

Thou,  V.  t.  To  address  as  thou,  esp.  to  do  so  in  order 
to  treat  with  insolent  familiarity  or  contempt. 

If  thou  thouest  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss.  Shak. 

TbOU,  V.  i.  To  use  the  words  thou  and  thee  in  dis- 
course alter  the  manner  of  the  Friends,     [i?.] 

Though  (tho),  conj.  [OE.  thogh,  pah,  AS.  &e&h, 
SSh,  Seh;  akin  to  OS.  thSh,  OFries.  thach,  D.  &  G. 
dock  but,  yet,  OHG.  doh  but,  yet,  though,  Icel.  po 
yet,  nevertheless,  Sw.  dock,  Dan.  dog,  Goth.  p6.uh,pau, 
than,  or,  yet;  of  uncertain  origin.  V184.]  Granting, 
admitting,  or  supposing  that ;  notwithstanding  that ;  if. 
Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him.  Job  xiii.  15. 
Not  that  I  so  affirm,  though  so  it  seem.  Milton. 

^W^  It  is  compounded  with  all  in  although.  See  Al- 
though. 

As  though,  as  if. 

In  the  vine  were  three  branches ;  and  it  was  as  though  it 
budded.  Gen.  xl.  10. 

Though,  adv.  However ;  nevertheless ;  notwithstand- 
ing ;  —  used  in  familiar  language,  and  in  the  middle  or 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence. 

I  would  not  be  as  sick  though  for  his  place.  Shak. 

A  good  cause  would  do  well,  though.         Dryden. 

Thought  (that),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Think. 

Thought,  n."  lOE.  poghl,pouht,  AS.  poht,  gepoht,  fr. 
pencean  to  think ;  akin  to  D.  gedachte  thought,  MHG. 
ddht,  geddht,  Icel.  pottr,  potii.  See  Think.]  1.  The  act 
of  thinking ;  the  exercise  of  the  mind  m  any  of  its 
higher  forms  ;  reflection ;  cogitation. 

Thought  can  not  be  superadded  to  matter,  so  as  in  any  sense  to 
render  It  true  that  matter  can  become  cogitative.  Dr.  1.  Dwight. 

2.  Meditation  ;  serious  consideration. 
Pride,  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault, 

Proceeds  from  want  of  sense  or  want  of  thought.  Roscommon. 

3.  That  which  is  thought ;  an  idea ;  a  mental  con- 
ception, whether  an  opinion,  judgment,  fancy,  purpose, 
or  intention. 

Thus  Bethel  spoke,  who  always  speaks  his  thought.    Pope. 

Wliy  do  you  keep  alone,  .  .  . 

Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have  died 

With  them  they  tliink  on  ?  Shak. 

Thoughts  come  crowding  in  so  fast  upon  me,  that  my  only 

difficulty  is  to  choose  or  to  reject.  Dryden. 

All  their  thoughts  are  against  me  for  evil.    Ps.  Ivi.  6. 

4.  Solicitude  ;  anxious  care ;  concern. 

Hawis  was  put  in  trouble,  and  died  with  thought  and  anguish 
before  his  business  came  to  an  end.  Bacon. 

Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye 
shall  drink.  Matt.  vi.  25. 

5.  A  small  degree  or  quantity  ;  a  trifle  ;  as,  a  thought 
longer  ;  a  thought  better.     {_Collog.} 

If  the  hair  were  a  thought  browner.  Shak. 

^W  Thought,  in  philosophical  usage  now  somewhat 
current,  denotes  the  capacity  for,  or  the  exercise  of,  the 
very  highest  intellectual  functions,  especially  those  usu- 
ally comprehended  under  judgment. 

This  [faculty],  to  which  I  gave  the  name  of  the  "  elaborative 
faculty," — the  faculty  of  relations  or  comparison, — consti- 
tutes what  is  properly  denominated  thought.     Sir  Ti\  Hamilton. 

Syn.  —  Idea ;  conception ;  imagination ;  fancy  ;  con- 
ceit ;  notion  ;  supposition  ;  reflection  ;  consideration  ; 
meditation  ;  contemplation ;  cogitation  ;  deliberation. 

ThOUght'fUl  (that'ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  thought ;  em- 
ployed in  meditation ;  contemplative ;  as,  a  man  of 
thoughtful  mind. 

War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invades.     Pope. 

2.  Attentive  ;  careful ;  exercising  the  judgment ;  hav- 
ing the  mind  directed  to  an  object ;  as,  thoughtful  of 
gain ;  thoughtful  in  seeking  truth.  Glanvill, 

3.  Anxious  ;  solicitous ;  concerned. 

Around  her  crowd  distrust,  and  doubt,  and  fear, 

And  thoughtful  foresight,  and  tormenting  care.       Prior. 

Syn.— Considerate  ;  deliberate  ;  contemplative  ;,  atten- 
tive ;  careful ;  wary  ;  circumspect ;  reflective  ;  discreet. 
—  Thoughtful,  Considerate.  He  who  is  liabitually 
thoughtful  rarely  neglects  his  duty  or  his  true  interest ; 
he  who  is  considerate  pauses  to  rertect  and  Kuard  him- 
self against  error.  One  who  is  not  thoinihll'iil  by  nature, 
if  ho  can  be  made  covsidcrntc,  will  usunlly  be  guarded 
against  serious  mistakes.  "He  who  is  Ihoughlfid  does 
not  forget  his  duty  ;  iia  who  is  cnnsidernte  pauses,  and 
considers  properly  what  is  his  duty.  It  is  a  rooonuneu- 
dation  to  a  subordinate  iterson  to  be  tltoughlful  in  doing 
what  is  wished  of  liim ;   it  is  the  recommendation  of  a 


confidential  person  to  be  considerate,  as  he  has  often  to 
judge  according  to  his  own  discretion."  C'rabb. 

—  Thought'ful-ly  (that'fui-iy),  adv.  —  Thought'Iul- 
ness,  n. 

ThOUght'less,  a.  1.  Lacking  thought ;  careless;  in- 
considerate ;  rash  ;  as,  a  thoughtless  person,  or  act. 

2.  Giddy ;  gay  ;  dissipated,     [if.]  Johnson. 

3.  Deficient  in  reasoning  power ;  stupid  ;  dull. 
Thoughtltsa  as  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain.    Dryden. 

—  Thought'less-ly,  adv.  —  Thought'less-ness,  n. 
ThOU'sand  (thou'zand),  n._    [OE.  pousend,  puseni, 

AS.  pusend;  akin  to  OS.  thusundig,  thusind,  OFries. 
thusend,  D.  duizend,  G.  tuusend,  OHG.  lUsunt,  dUsunt, 
Icel.  pusund,  pUshund,  Sw.  tusen,  Dan.  tusind,  Goth. 
pUsundi,  Lith.  tukslantis,  Russ.  tuisiacha  ;  of  uncertain 
origin.]  X.  The  number  of  ten  hundred  ;  a  collection  or 
sum  consisting  of  ten  times  one  hundred  units  or  objects. 

2.  Hence,  indefinitely,  a  great  number. 

A  thousand  shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousatid  at  thy 
right  hand.  I's.  xci.  7. 

8^"  The  word  thousand  often  takes  a  plural  foi-m.  See 
theNote  under  Hundred. 

3.  A  symbol  representing  one  thousand  units ;  as, 
1,000,  M,  or  CIO. 

Thou'saad,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  ten  hundred  ;  being 
ten  times  one  hundred. 

2.  Hence,  consisting  of  a  great  number  indefinitely. 
"  Perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares."  Shak. 

Thou'sand-told'  (-fold'),  a.    Multiplied  by  a  thousand. 

Thou'sand  legs'  (ISgz').  (Zobl.)  A  milleped,  or  gal- 
leyworm  ;  —  called  also  thousand-legged  worm. 

Thou'sandth  (-zandth),  a.  1.  Next  in  order  after 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  ;  coming  last  of  a  thousand 
successive  individuals  or  units;  — the  ordinal  of  thou- 
sand ;  as,  the  thousandth  part  of  a  thing. 

2.  Constituting,  or  being  one  of,  a  thousand  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  is  divided  ;  the  tenth  of  a  hundredth. 

3.  Occurring  as  being  one  of,  or  the  last  one  of,  a  very 
great  number ;  very  small ;  minute ;  —  used  hyperbolic- 
ally  ;  as,  to  do  a  thing  for  the  thousandth  time. 

Thou'sandth,  n.  The  quotient  of  a  imit  divided  by 
a  thousand ;  one  of  a  thousand  equal  parts  into  which  a 
unit  is  divided. 

Thow'el  (tho'el), )  n.    [See  Thole.]    (A'aut.)  (a)  X 

Thowl  (thol),        )     thole  pin.    (b)  A  rowlock. 

I  would  sit  impatiently  thinking  with  what  an  unusual  amount 
of  noise  the  oars  worked  in  the  thowels.  Dickens, 

Thra'Clan  (thra'shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thrace, 
or  its  people.  —  n.     A  native  or  inliabitant  of  Thrace. 

Thrack  (thrSk),  v.  t.  To  load  or  burden ;  as,  to  thrack 
a  man  with  property.     [06i.]  South. 

Thrack'scat  (-skSt),«.  Metal  still  in  the  mine.  [06«.] 

Thral'dom    (thral'diim),  n.     [Icel.   prieldomr.     See 

Thrall,  and  -DOM.]     The  condition  of  a  thrall ;  slavery; 

bondage ;  state  of  servitude.     [Written  also  thralldom.'] 

Women  are  born  to  thraldom  and  penance 

And  to  be  under  man's  governance.  Chaucer. 

He  shall  rule,  and  she  in  thralldom  live.        Dj-yden. 

Thrall  (thral),  n._  [OE.  thral,  pral,  Icel.  priell,  per- 
haps through  AS.  prsel  ;  akin  to  Sw.  trdl,  Dan.  trsel,  and 
probably  to  AS.  prxgian  to  run,  Goth,  pragjan,  Gr. 
rpex^iv;  cf.  OHG.  dregil,  drigil,  a  servant.]  1.  A  slave ; 
a  bondman.  Chaucer. 

Gurth,  the  born  thrall  of  Cedric.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Slavery ;  bondage ;  servitude ;  thraldom.  Tennyson. 

He  still  in  thrall 
Of  all-subduing  sleep.  Chapman. 

3.  A  shelf ;  a  stand  for  barrels,  etc.     [^Prov.  Fng."] 
Thrall,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  thrall ;  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  thrall ;  bond  ;  enslaved.     lObs.']        Spenser. 

The  iiend  that  would  make  you  thrall  and  bond.    Chaucer. 

Thrall,  v.  t.    To  enslave.     \_Obs.  or  Poetic']    Spenser. 

Thrall'dom  (thral'diJm),  n.     Thraldom. 

Thrall'-less,  a. "  (a)  Having  no  thralls.  ^6)  Not  en- 
slaved ;  not  subject  to  bonds. 

Thrall'-like'  (-lik'),  a.  Resembling  a  thrall,  or  his 
condition,  feelings,  or  the  like ;  slavish. 

Servile  and  thrall-like  fear.  Milton. 

Thra'nlte  (thra'nit),  n.  [Gr.  OpavCrri?,  from  $pavoi  a 
bench,  form,  especially  the  topmost  of  the  three  benches 
in  a  trireme.]  {Gr.  Anliq.)  One  of  the  rowers  on  the 
topmost  of  the  three  benches  in  a  trireme. 

Thrap'ple  (thrSp'p'l),  n.  [Also  Ihropple,  corrupted 
fr.  throttle.}    Windpipe  ;  throttle.    [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Thrash  (tbriJsh),  Thresh  (thrSsh),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p. 
p.  Thrashed  (thrSsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Thrashing.] 
[OE.  preschen ,  preshen,  to  beat,  AS.  perscan ,  fri-escan  ; 
akin  to  D.  dorschen,  OD.  derschen,  G.  dresclien,  OHG. 
dreskan,  Icel.  preskju,  Sw.  troska,  Dan.  titrske,  Goth. 
priskan,  Lith.  traszketi  to  rattle,  Russ.  treskate  to  burst, 
crackle,  tresk^  a  crash,  OSlav.  troska  a  stroke  of  light- 
ning. Cf.  Thresh.]  1.  To  beat  out  grain  from,  aa 
straw  or  husks ;  to  beat  the  straw  or  husk  of  (grain) 
with  a  flail ;  to  beat  oft',  as  the  kernels  of  grain ;  as,  to 
thrash  wheat,  rye,  or  oats;  to  thresh  over  the  old  straw. 

The  wheat  was  reaped,  thrashed,  and  winnowed  by  machines. 

li.  Spencer. 

2.  To  beat  soundly,  as  with  a  stick  or  whip ;  to  drub. 

Thrash,  Thresh,  v.  i.  1.  To  practice  thrashiivg 
grain  or  tlie  like ;  to  perform  the  business  of  beating 
grain  from  straw ;  as,  a  man  who  thrashes  well. 

2.  Hence,  to  labor ;  to  toil ;  also,  to  move  violently. 
I  rather  would  be  Ma-vius,  thrash  for  rhymes, 
Like  liis,  the  scorn  and  scandal  of  the  times.      Drydtni. 

Thrash'el  (-el),  n.  An  instrument  to  thrash  with  ; 
a  flail.     lObs.  or  Prov.  Kng.]  Halliwell. 

Thrash'er  (tiuiish'er),  Thresh'er  (thrSsh'er),  «. 

1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tlirasbos  grain  ;  a  tbr.ash- 
ing  mailiiue. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  large  and  voracious  shark  (.ilopias  vul- 
pes),  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the  upper  lobe  of 
its  tail,  with  which  it  beats,  or  thrashes,  its  prey.     It  is 
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found  both  upon  the  American  and  European  coasts. 
Called  also  Jox  sharh,  sea  ape,  sea  /ox,  slasher,  swingle- 
tail,  and  thrasher  shark. 


R 


Thrasher  Shark. 

3.  (Zobl.)  A  name  given  to  the  brown  thrush  and 
other  allied  species.    See  Bkown  theush. 

Sage  thrasher.  (Zool.)  See  under  Sage.  —  Thraeher 
whaJe  (Zool.),  the  common  killer  of  the  Atlantic. 

Thrash'lng  (thrSsVing),  a.  &  n.  from  Thkash,  v. 

Thrashing  floor,  Threshing-floor,  or  Threshing  floor,  a  floor 
or  area  on  which  grain  is  beaten  out.  —  Thrashing  machine, 
a  machine  for  separating  grain  from  the  straw. 

Tbia-son'lc-al  (thra-s6n'i-kal),  a.  [From  Thraso, 
the  name  of  a  braggart  soldier  in  Terence's  "  Eunuch  :  " 
cf.  L.  Thrasonianus.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  Thraso  ;  like, 
or  becoming  to,  Thraso ;  bragging  ;  boastful ;  vainglori- 
ous. —  Thra-son'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

CsEsar's  thrasonical  brag  of  '  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame.*  Shak. 

Thraste  (thrast),  v.  t.  [imp.  Theaste  ;  p.  p.  Theast.] 
To  thrust.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Thrave  (thrav),  n.  [OE.  prave,  preve,  Icel.  prefi ; 
akin  to  Dan.  irave  ;  cf.  Icel.  pnfa  to  grasp.]  1.  Twen- 
ty-four (in  some  places,  twelve)  sheaves  of  wheat ;  a 
shock,  or  stook.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

2.  The  number  of  two  dozen ;  also,  an  indefinite  num- 
ber ;  a  bunch  ;  a  company  ;  a  throng.  "  The  worst  of  a 
thrave."    [OJi.]  Lansdowne  MS. 

He  sends  forth  thraves  of  ballads  to  the  sale.    Bp.  Hall. 

Thraw  (thra),  n.  &  v.    See  Theob.     18001.2    Burns. 

Tluead  (thfSd),  re.  [OE.  threed,  pred,  AS.  prsed; 
akin  to  D.  draad,  6.  draht  wire,  thread,  OHG.  drat, 
Icel.  pratSr  a  thread,  Sw.  trad,  Dan.  traad,  and  AS.  pro- 
wan  to  twist.  See  Theow,  and  cf.  Theid.]  1.  A  very 
small  twist  of  flax,  wool,  cotton,  silk,  or  other  fibrous 
substance,  drawn  out  to  considerable  length ;  a  com- 
pound cord  consisting  of  two  or  more  single  yarns 
doubled,  or  joined  together,  and  twisted. 

2.  A  filament,  as  of  a  flower,  or  of  any  fibrous  sub- 
stance, as  of  bark  ;  also,  a  line  of  gold  or  silver. 

3.  The  prominent  part  of  the  spiral  of  a  screw  or  nut ; 
the  rib.    See  Screw,  n.,  1. 

4.  Fig. :  Something  continued  in  a  long  course  or  ten- 
or; as,  the  thread  of  life,  or  of  a  discourse.  Bp.  Burnet. 

6.  JFig. :  Composition  ;  quality ;  fineness.     \_Obs.'] 
A  neat  courtier. 
Of  a  most  elegant  thread.  B.  Jonson. 

Air  threads,  the  fine  white  filaments  which  are  seen 
floating  in  the  air  in  summer,  the  production  of  spiders  ; 
gossamer.  — Thread  and  thriun,  the  good  and  bad  togetlier. 
XObs.\  <SAaA:.  —  Thread  cell  (Zool.),  a.  lasso  cell.  See  im- 
der  Lasso.  —  Thread  herring  (Zool.),  the  gizzard  shad. 
See  under  Gizzard.  —  Thread  lace,  lace  made  of  linen 
thread.  —  Thread  needle,  a  game  in  which  children  stand 
in  a  row,  joining  hands,  and  in  which  the  outer  one,  stiU 
holding  his  neighbor,  runs  between  the  others ;  —  called 
also  thread  the  needle. 

Thread,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Threaded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
B.  Theeadins.]  1.  To  pass  a  thread  through  the  eye  of ; 
as,  to  thread  a  needle. 

2.  To  pass  or  pierce  through,  as  a  narrow  way ;  also, 
to  effect  or  make,  as  one's  way,  through  or  between  ob- 
stacles ;  to  thrid. 

Heavy  trading  ships  .  .  .  threading  the  Bosphorus.   Mitford. 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates.  Shah. 

3.  To  form  a  thread,  or  spiral  rib,  on  or  in ;  as,  to  thread 
a  screw  or  nut. 

Tliread'baie'  (-bSr'),  a.  1.  Worn  to  the  naked 
thread ;  having  the  nap  worn  off ;  as,  threadbare  clothes. 
"  A.  threadbare  co'pe."  Chaucer. 

2.  Pig.  :  Worn  out ;  trite  ;  hackneyed ;  without  nov- 
elty or  interest ;  as,  a  threadbare  subject ;  stale  topics 
and  threadbare  quotations.  Swift. 

Thread'bare'ness,  n.    The  state  of  being  threadbare. 

Thread'en  (thred''n),  a.  Made  of  thread ;  as,  ihreaden 
sails ;  a  threaden  fillet.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Tkiead'er  (-er),  n.  1.  A  device  for  assisting  in 
threading  a  needle. 

2.  A  tool  or  machine  for  forming  a  thread  on  a  screw 
or  in  a  nut. 

Thread'lin'  (-fin'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  fishes  belonging  to  Polynemus  and  allied  gen- 
era.    They  have  numerous  long  pectoral  filaments. 

Thread'flsh' (-fish'),  re.  (.Zool.)  (a)  The  cutlass  fish. 
(6)  A  carangoid  fish  (Caranx  gallus,  or  C.  crinitus)  hav- 
ing the  anterior  rays  of  the  soft  dorsal  and  anal  fins 
prolonged  in  the  form  of  long  threads. 

Thread'1-ness  (-i-ues),  n.    Quality  of  being  thready. 

Thread'-Shaped'  (-shapf ),  a.  Having  the  form  of  a 
thread ;  filiform. 

Thread'worm'  (-wfirm'),  re.  (Zool.)  Any  long,  slender 
nematode  worm,  especially  the  pinworm  and  filaria. 

Thread'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Like  thread  or  filaments  ;  slen- 
der ;  as,  the  thready  roots  of  a  shrub. 

2.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  thread. 

Threap  (tlirep),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Theeaped 
(thrept) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Theeaping.]  [AS.  pre&pian 
to  reprove.]  [Written  also  threpe,  and  threip.'\  1.  To 
iDall ;  to  name.    [06s.] 

2.  To  maintain  obstinately  against  denial  or  contradic- 
tion ;  also,  to  contend  or  argue  against  (another)  vrith 
obstinacy ;  to  chide ;  as,  he  threaped  me  down  that  it 
was  so.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.l  Burns. 

3.  To  beat,  or  thrash.     [Prov.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 

4.  To  cozen,  or  cheat.     [Prov.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 
Threap,  v.  i.    To  contend  obstinately  ;  to  be  pertina- 
cious.   [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

It  'b  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  threap.   Percy's  Religues. 


Threap  (threp),  n.    An  obstinate  decision  or  determi- 
nation ;  a  pertinacious  affirmation.   [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 
He  has  taken  a  threap  that  he  would  have  it  finished  before 
the  year  was  done.  Carlyle. 

Threat  (thret),  re.  [AS.  predt,  akin  to  apredtan  to 
vex,  G.  veidriessen,  OHG.  itdriozan,  Icel.  prjota  to  fail, 
want,  lack,  Goth,  nspriuian  to  vex,  to  trouble,  Russ. 
trudite  to  impose  a  task,  irritate,  vex,  L.  trudere  to  push. 
Cf.  Abstedse,  Ikteude,  Obtrude,  Protrude.]  The  ex- 
pression of  an  intention  to  inflict  evil  or  injury  on  an- 
other ;  the  declaration  of  an  evil,  loss,  or  pain  to  come ; 
menace  ;  threatening ;  denunciation. 

There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats.        Shak. 

Threat,  v.  t.  &  i.    [OE.  preten,  AS.  pre&lian.    See 

Threat,  re.]    To  threaten.     [Obs.  or  Poetic]  Shak. 

Of  all  his  threaiing  reck  not  a  mite.  Chaucer. 

Our  dreaded  admiral  from  far  they  threat.     Dryden. 

Threat'en  (thref'n),  v.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Theeat- 

ened  (-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Threatening.]     [OE.  pre- 

tenen.    See  Threat,  v.  t.]    1.  To  utter  threats  against ; 

to  menace ;  to  inspire  with  apprehension ;  to  alarm,  or 

attempt  to  alarm,  as  with  the  promise  of  something  evil 

or  disagreeable  ;  to  warn. 

Let  us  straitly  threaten  them,  that  they  speak  henceforth  to 
no  man  in  this  name.  Acts  iv.  17. 

2.  To  exhibit  the  appearance  of  (something  evil  or  un- 
pleasant) as  approaching ;  to  indicate  as  impending ;  to 
announce  the  conditional  infliction  of ;  as,  to  threaten 
war ;  to  threaten  death.  Milton. 

The  skies  look  grimly 
And  threaten  present  blusters,  Shak. 

Syn.  —  To  menace.  —  Threaten,  Menace.  Threaten 
is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  mcMflce  is  Latin.  As  often  happens, 
the  former  is  the  more  familiar  term ;  the  latter  is  more 
employed  in  formal  style.  We  are  threatened  with  a 
drought ;  the  country  is  menaced  with  war. 

By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant  and  the  lord  : 
Threatened  this  moment,  and  the  next  implored.  Prior, 
Of  the  sharp  ax 
Regardless,  that  o'er  his  devoted  head 
Hangs  menacing.  SomervUle. 

Threat'en,  v.  i.  To  use  threats,  or  menaces ;  also,  to 
have  a  threatening  appearance. 

Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merciful.       Shak. 
Threat'en-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  threatens.         Shak. 
Threat' en-ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Threaten,  v.  —  Threat'- 
en-ing-Iy,  adv. 

Threatening  letters  (Lato),  letters  containing  threats,  es- 
pecially those  designed  to  extort  money,  or  to  obtain 
other  property,  by  menaces ;  blackmailing  letters. 

Threat'iul  (-ful),  a.  Tull  of  threats  ;  having  a  men- 
acing appearance.'    Spenser.  —  Threat'ful-ly ,  adv. 

Threave  (threv),  n.    Same  as  Theave.      [Obs.] 

Three  (thre),  a.  [OE.pre,preo,pn,  AS.  prl,  ma.sc., 
pre6,  fern,  and  neut. ;  akin  to  OFries.  thre,  OS.  thria, 
threa,  D.  drie,  G.  drei,  OHG.  dri,  Icel.  prir,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
tre,  Goth,  preis,  Lith.  trys.  It.,  Gael.,  &  W.  tri,  Russ. 
tri,  L.  tres,  Gr.  TpeZs,  Skr.  tri,  V301.  Cf.  3d  Deill- 
ING,  Tern,  a..  Third,  Thirteen,  Thiett,  Tieece,  Teey, 
Tri-,  Triad,  Trinity,  Teipod.]  One  more  than  two ;  two 
and  one.  "  I  offer  thee  three  things."  2  Sam.  xxiv.  12. 
Three  solemn  aisles  approach  the  shrine.  Keble. 

^W^  Three  is  often  joined  vrith  other  words,  forming 
compounds  signifying  divided  into,  composed  of,  or  con- 
taining, three  parts,  portions,  organs,  or  the  like  ;  as, 
ttree-branched,  ttj'ee-capsuled,  <Aree-celled,  three-c\&tt, 
<Aree-edged,  three-foot,  three-footed,  three-forted,  three- 
grained,  ZA)-ee  -  headed,  three-legged,  ttree  -  mouthed, 
three-noo^ed,  three-s>etaled,  ttree-pronged,  three-Tihhed, 
three-seeded,  ZAree-stringed,  three-toed,  and  the  like. 

Three,  re.  1.  The  number  greater  by  a  imit  than  two ; 
three  units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  three  units,  as  3  or  iil. 

Rule  of  three.    (Arith.)  See  under  Rule,  re. 

Three'-COat'  (-kof),  a.  (Arch.)  Having  or  consisting 
of  three  coats ;  —  applied  to  plastering  which  consists  of 
pricking-up,  floating,  and  a  finishing  coat ;  or,  as  called 
in  the  United  States,  a  scratch  coat,  browning,  and  fin- 
ishing coat. 

Three'-cor'nered  (-kSr'nerd),  a.  1.  Having  three 
corners,  or  angles ;  as,  a  three-cornered  hat. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  three  prominent  longitudinal  angles; 
as,  a  three-cornered  stem. 

Three'-deck'er  (-dek'er),  re.  (Naut.)  A  vessel  of 
war  carrying  guns  on  three  decks. 

Three'-flow'ered  (-flou'erd),  a.  (5o<.)  Bearing  three 
flowers  together,  or  only  three  flowers. 

Three'lold' (-fold'),  a.  [OE.  preofald;  cf.  AS.  prl- 
feald.]  Consisting  of  three,  or  thrice  repeated ;  triple  ; 
as,  threefold  justice. 

A  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken.    Ecct  iv.  12. 

Three'-hand'ed  (-hand'ed),  a.  Said  of  games  or  con- 
tests where  three  persons  play  against  each  other,  or  two 
against  one  ;  as,  a  three-handed  game  of  cards. 

Three'-leafed'  (-leff ),    I  a,     (Bot,)   (a)   Producing 

Three'-leaved'  (-levd'), )  three  leaves  ;  as,  three- 
leaved  nightshade,  (b)  Consisting  of  three  distinct  leaf- 
lets ;  having  the  leaflets  arranged  in  threes. 

Three-leaved  nightshade.    See  Trillium. 

Three'-lobed'  (-lobd'),  a.    Having  three  lobes. 

Three-lohed  leaf  (Bot.),  a  leaf  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  sinuses  extending  not  more  than  half  way  to  the 
middle,  and  either  the  parts  or  the  sinuses  being  rounded. 

Three'-nerved'  (-nervd'),  a.    Having  three  nerves. 

Three-nerved  leaf  (Bot.),  a  leaf  having  three  distinct  and 
prominent  ribs,  or  nerves,  extending  from  the  base. 

Three'-part'ed  (-part'gd),  a.  Divided  into,  or  con- 
sisting of,  three  parts ;  tripartite. 

Three-parted  leaf  (Bot,),  a  leaf  divided  into  three  parts 
down  to  the  base,  but  not  entirely  separate. 

Three'pence  (thilp'ens  ;  277),  re.  A  small  silver  coin 
of  three  times  the  value  of  a  penny.     [Eng.] 

Three'pen-ny  (thrip'en-nj ;  277),  a.  Costing  or 
worth  three  pence  ;  hence,  worth  but  little ;  poor ;  mean. 


Three'-plle'  (thre'pll'),  re.    An  old  name  for  the  finest 

and  most  costly  kind  of  velvet,  having  a  fine,  thick  pile. 

I  have  served  Prince  Florizel  and  in  my  time  wore  three-pile. 

Shak. 
Three'-plled'  (-pild'),  a.     1.  Having  the  quahty  of 
three-pile  ;  best ;  most  costly.     [E,] 

Thou  art  good  velvet ;  thou  'rt  a  three-piled  piece.    Shak. 

2.  Fig.  :  Extravagant ;  exaggerated ;  high-flown. 
"  Three-piled  hyperboles."  Shak. 

3.  Accustomed  to  wearing  three-pile ;  hence,  of  high 
rank, or  wealth.  [06s.]  " Three-piled  people."  Beau.&Fl. 

Three'-ply  (-pli')i  O'-  Consisting  of  three  distinct 
webs  inwrought  together  in  weaving,  as  cloth  or  carpet- 
ing ;  having  three  strands  ;  threefold. 

Three'-polnt'ed  (-point'ed),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  three 
acute  or  setigerous  points ;  tricuspidate. 

Three'-quar'ter  (-kwar'ter),  a.  (Paint.)  -Measuring 
thirty  inches  by  twenty-five ;  —  said  of  portraitures. 

Three-quarter  length,  a  portrait  shovring  the  figure  to 
the  hips  only. 

Three'-score'  (-skor'),  a.    Thrice  twenty  ;  sixty. 

Three'-sld'ed  (-sld'gd),  a.  Having  three  sides,  espe- 
cially three  plane  sides ;  as,  a  three-sided  stem,  leaf, 
petiole,  peduncle,  scape,  or  pericarp. 

Three'-square'  (-skwSr'),  a.  Having  a  cross  sectiOB 
in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle  ;  —  said  especially 
of  a  kind  of  file. 

Three'-valved'  (-valvd'),  a.  Consisting  of,  or  hav- 
ing, three  valves;  opening  with  three  valves;  as,  a 
three-valved  pericarp. 

Three'-way'  (-w5'),  a.  Connected  with,  or  serving 
to  connect,  three  chaimels  or  pipes ;  as,  a  three-way  cock 
or  valve. 

Threne  (thren),  re.      [L.  threnus,  Gr.  flpiji/ot.     Cf. 

Drone.]     Lamentation;  threnody;  a  dirge.  Shak. 

The  threnes  ...  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Thre-net'lo  (thre-nSt'ik),  )  a,     [Gr.  eprjiTjTiKos.     See 

Thre-net'ic-al  (-T-kal),  (  Threne.]  Pertaining  to 
a  threne ;  sorrowful ;  mournful. 

Thren'ode  (thrSn'od  or  thren'od),  re.  A  threne,  or 
threnody  ;  a  dirge  ;  a  funeral  song. 

Thren'O-dist  (-6-dTst),  re.  One  who  composes,  deliv- 
ers, or  utters,  a  threnode,  or  threnody. 

Thren'0-dy  (-dy  ;  277),  re.  [Gr.  eprjvwSia  ;  Bp-qvos  a 
dirge  -|-  'i^V  *  song.  See  Theene,  and  Ode.]  A  song  of 
lamentation  ;  a  threnode.  Sir  T,  .Herbert. 

Threpe  (threp),  v.  t.  [See  Theeap.]  To  call ;  to 
term.     [06s.]     "Luna  silver  we  ttj'epe.''  Chaucer, 

Threp-SOl'0-gy  (thrgp-sSl'o-jj?),  re.  [Gr.  epe'i/fis  nour. 
ishment  -)-  -logy.]  (Med.)  The  doctrine  of  nutrition; 
a  treatise  on  nutrition. 

Thresh  (thrSsh),  v.  t.  &  i,    [imp,  &  p,  p.  Threshed 

(thresht) ;  p,  pr,  &  vb,  re.  Threshing.]   Same  as  Thrash. 

He  would  thresh,  and  thereto  dike  and  delve.    Chaucer, 

Thresh'er  (-er),  re.    Same  as  Thrasher. 

Thresh'-fold'  (-fold'),  n.  Threshold.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Thresh'Old  (-old),  re.  [OE.  threswold,preshwold,  AS. 
prescwald,perscivald,perscold,prescold,ir.prescan,pers- 
can,  to  thresh  ;  akin  to  Icel.  preskfolde,  proskuldr,  Sw. 
troskel,  Dan.  txrskel.  See  Thrash.]  1.  The  plank,  stone, 
or  piece  of  timber,  which  lies  under  a  door,  especially 
of  a  dwelling  house,  church,  temple,  or  the  like ;  the 
doorsill ;  hence,  entrance ;  gate ;  door. 

2.  Fig. :  The  place  or  point  of  entering  or  beginning ; 
entrance;  outset;  as,  the  threshold  of  hfe. 

Thresh'WOld'  (-wold'), «.    Threshold.    [05s.] 

Threste  (thrSst),  v.  t.  [imp,  Theestb  ;  p,  p.  Theest.] 
To  thrust.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Thret'teen' (thrSt'ten'),  a.  Thirteen.   [Obs.  or  Scot.'] 

Thret'ty  (-ty),  a.    Thirty.     [06s.  or  Scot.]      Bums. 

Threw  (thru),  imp.  of  Throw. 

Thrib'ble  (thrTb'b'l),  a.  Triple;  treble;  threefold. 
[Prov.  Eng.  or  Colloq.]  Halliwell. 

Thrice  (thris),  adv.     [OE.  thries ;  thrie  thrice  (AS. 

priga,  priwa)  -f-  -s,  the  adverbial  suffix.    See  Three,  and 

-WAEDs.]    1.  Three  times.    "TArice  in  vain."    Spenser, 

Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  That  this  night,  before  the  cock  crow, 

thou  Shalt  deny  me  thrice.  Matt.  xsvi.  34. 

2.  In  a  threefold  manner  or  degree ;  repeatedly ;  very. 
Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 
To  pardon  me.  Shak, 

Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just.      Shak, 

1^°°  Thrice  is  often  used,  generally  with  an  intensive 
force,  to  form  compounds  which  are  usually  of  obvious 
meaning ;  as  in  ttrice-blessed,  ttrie e-f  avored,  thriee-hai- 
lowed,  thrice-hawy,  thrice-told,  and  the  like. 

Thrlce'COCk'  (-kok'),  re.  (Zool.)  The  missel  thrush. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Thrid  (thrid),  a.    Third.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Thrid,  v.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Theidded  ;  p.  pr,  &  vb. 
re.  Theidding.]  [A  variant  of  thread.]  1.  To  pass 
through  in  the  manner  of  a  thread  or  a  needle  ;  to  make 
or  find  a  course  through ;  to  thread. 

Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair.  Pope* 

And  now  he  thrids  the  bramble  bush.    J,  R,  Drake. 
I  began 
To  thrid  the  musky-circled  mazes.         Tennyson. 

2.  To  make  or  effect  (a  way  or  course)  through  some- 
thing ;  as,  to  thrid  one's  way  through  a  wood. 

Thrid,  re.    Thread ;  continuous  line.    [Archaic] 

I  resume  the  thrid  of  my  discourse.  Dryden, 

Thri'fal'low  (thri'fai'16),  v,  t.  See  Thetfallow,  and 
Teifallow.     [E.]  Tusser, 

Thrlit  (thrift),  re.  [lce\,prift.  See  Theive.]  1.  A 
thriving  state ;  good  husbandry ;  economical  manage- 
ment in  regard  to  property  ;  frugality. 

The  rest,  .  .  .  willing  to  fall  to  thrift,  prove  very  good  hus- 
bands. Spenser. 

2.  Success  and  advance  in  the  acquisition  of  property ; 

increase  of  worldly  goods;  gain;  prosperity.     "Your 

thrift  is  gone  full  clean."  Chaueer. 

I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift,  Shak. 
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Thrift  (Armeria 
vulgaris). 


3.  Vigorous  growth,  as  of  a  plant. 

4.  \3ot.)  One  of  several  species  of  flowering  plants  of 
the  genera  Siatiee  and  Armeria. 

Common  thrift  (Bot.),  Arineria  vul- 
garis ;  —  also  called  sea  pink. 

Sj^n.  —  Frugality ;  aconomy ;  pros- 
perity ;  gain ;  profit. 

ThrUt'i-ly  (thrift 'i-ly),  adv. 

1.  In  a  thrifty  manuei'. 

2.  Carefully ;  properly ;  becoming- 
ly.   [Obs.2 

A  young  clerk  ...  in  Latin  thriftily 
them  gret  [greeted].         Chaucer, 

Thrlft'i-ness,  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  thrifty  ;  thrift. 

Thrlft'less,  a.  Without  thrift; 
not  prudent  or  prosperous  in  money 
allairs.  —  Thrift'less-ly,  adv.  — 
ThrUt'less-ness,  n. 

Thrilt'y(-y),a.  [Com^ar.  Thed'TIEe  (-T-er) ;  superl. 
Thriftiest.]  1.  Given  to,  or  evincing,  thrift ;  charac- 
terized by  economy  and  good  management  of  property ; 
sparing;  frugal. 

Her  chaffer  was  so  thri/ijj  and  so  new.       Chaucer. 

I  am  glad  he  hath  so  much  youth  and  vigor  left,  of  which  he 
hath  not  been  thrifty.  Swift. 

2.  Thriving  by  industry  and  frugality ;  prosperous  in 
the  acquisition  of  worldly  goods ;  increasing  in  wealth  ; 
as,  a  thrifty  farmer  or  mechanic. 

3.  Growing  rapidly  or  vigorously ;  thriving ;  as,  a 
thrifty  plant  or  colt. 

4.  Secured  by  thrift ;  well  husbanded,     [ij.] 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  saved  under  your  father.  Shak. 

5.  Well  appearing;  looking  or  being  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  becoming.     [06i.] 

I  sit  at  home,  I  liave  no  thrifty  cloth.         Chaucer. 

Syn.  —  Frugal ;  sparing ;  economical ;  saving ;  careful. 

Thrill  (thril),  re.     [See  Tkill.]     A  warbling  ;  a  trill. 

Thrill,  re.  [AS.  pyrel  an  aperture.  See  Thrill,  v.  i.J 
A  breathing  place  or  hole  ;  a  nostril,  as  of  a  bird. 

Thrill,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Thrilled  (thrild) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Theillino.]  [OE.  ihrillen,  pirlen,  purlen,  to 
pierce ;  all  probably  fr.  AS.  pyrlian,  pyrelian,  fr.  pyrel 
pierced ;  as  a  noun,  a  hole,  fr.  purh  through  ;  probably 
akin  to  D.  drillen  to  drill,  to  bore.  V53.  See  Theodoh, 
and  cf.  Drill  to  bore.  Nostril,  Trill  to  trickle.]  1.  To 
perforate  by  a  pointed  instrument ;  to  bore ;  to  trans- 
fix; to  drill.     lObs.-i 

He  pierced  through  his  chafed  chest 

With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  iron  brand.       Spenser. 

2.  Hence,  to  affect,  as  if  by  something  that  pierces  or 
pricks ;  to  cause  to  have  a  shivering,  throbbing,  tingling, 
or  exquisite  sensation ;  to  pierce  ;  to  penetrate. 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice.  Skak. 

Vivid  and  picturesque  turns  of  expression  which  thrill  the 

reader  with  a  sudden  delight.  M.  Arnold. 

The  cruel  word  her  tender  heart  so  thrilled. 

That  sudden  cold  did  run  through  every  vein.    Spenser. 

3.  To  hurl;  to  throw;  to  cast.     [06s.] 

I  '11  tlirill  my  javelin.  Heywood. 

Thrill,  V.  i,     1.  To  pierce,  as  something  sharp ;  to 

penetrate  ;  especially,  to  cause  a  tingling  sensation  that 

runs  through  the  system  with  a  slight  shivering ;  as,  a 

sharp  sound  thrills  through  the  whole  frame. 

I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins.    Shak. 

2.  To  feel  a  sharp,  shivering,  tingling,  or  exquisite 

sensation,  running  through  the  body. 


To  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons,  and  to  thrill  and  shake. 


Shak. 


Thrill,  n.    1.  A  drill.     See  3d  Drill,  1. 

2.  A  sensation  as  of  being  thrilled ;  a  tremulous  ex- 
citement ;  as,  a  thrill  of  horror ;  a  thrill  of  joy.      Burns. 

Thrill'ant  (-ant),  a.  Piercing;  sharp;  thrilling. 
[_0bs.1    "  Wis  thrillant  spear."  Spenser. 

Thrill'lng,  a.  Causing  a  thrill ;  causing  tremulous 
excitement ;   deeply  moving ;   as,  a  thrilling  romance. 

—  Thrill'lng-ly,  adv.  —  Thrlll'lng-ness,  n. 

Thring  (thrtng),  v.  t.  &  i.  limp.  Throno  (thrSng).] 
[AS.  pringan.  See  Theong.]  To  press,  crowd,  or  throng. 
\Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

II  Thrlps  (thrips),  re.  [L.,  a  woodworm, 
Gr.  epii//.  ]  (Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numerous  small 
species  of  Thysanoptera,  especially  those  which 
attack  useful  plants,  as  the  grain  thrips  {Thrips 
cerealium). 

5^=  The  term  is  also  popularly  applied  to 
various  other  small  injurious  insects.  _^ 

Thrist  (thrist),  n.    Thirst.    [OJs.]      S 

Thrit'tene' (thrit'teu'), a.  Thirteen!     bf 
[06.?.]  Chaucer.        ^ 

Thrive  (thrlv),  v.  i.  [imp.  Throve  Thrips.  a  Adult  of 
(throv)  or  Thrived  (thrivd)  ;  p.  p.  Thrips  phyllox- 
Thhived  or  Thefven  (thri v"n) ;  p.  pr.  &  "';'^,  •'  *>  Larva  of 
2)6.  re.  Thhiving.]  [OE.priven,lcehpri-  ^['daiothnpa  sta- 
fash  ;  probably  originally,  to  grasp  tor 
one's  self,  from  prifa  to  grasp ;  akin  to  Dan.  Irives  to 
thrive,  Sw.  irifvas.  Cf.  Thrift.]  1.  To  pro.sper  by  in- 
dustry, economy,  and  good  management  of  property ;  to 
increase  in  goods  and  estate  ;  as,  a  farmer  thrives  by  good 
husbandry. 

Diligence  and  humility  is  the  way  to  thrive  in  the  riches  of 
the  understanding,  as  well  as  in  gold.  /.  Watts. 

2.  To  prosper  in  aiiy  business;  to  have  increase  or 
success.     "They  by  vices  ttrjue."  Sandys. 

O  son,  why  sit  wc  here,  each  other  viewing 
Idly,  while  Satan,  our  great  author,  tliriveaf      Milton. 
And  80  she  throve  and  prospered.  Tennyson. 

3.  To  increase  in  bulk  or  stature  ;  to  grow  vigorously 


or  luxuriantly,  as  a  plant ;  to  flourish  ;  as,  young  cattle 
thrive  in  rich  pastures  ;  trees  thrive  in  a  good  soil. 

Tliriv'en(thriv"n),^.  ^.  of  Thrive. 

Thriv'er  (thriv'er),  re.     One  who  thrives,  or  prospers. 

Thrlv'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  thriving  manner. 

Thrlv'ing-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  condition  of  one 
who  tlirives ;  prosperity ;  growth  ;  increase. 

Thro'  (throb).     A  contraction  of  Through. 

Throat  (throt),  re.  [OE.  throie,  AS.  prote,  protu  ; 
akin  to  OHG.  drozza,  G.  drossel ;  cf.  OFries.  &  D.  stroi. 
Cf.  Throttle.]  1.  (Anal.)  (o)  The  part  of  the  neck  in 
front  of,  or  ventral  to,  the  vertebral  column.  (6)  Hence, 
the  passage  through  it  to  the  stomach  and  lungs ;  the 
pharynx  ;  —  sometimes  restricted  to  the  fauces. 

I  can  vent  clamor  from  my  throat.  Shak. 

2.  A  contracted  portion  of  a  vessel,  or  of  a  passage 
way ;  as,  the  throat  of  a  pitcher  or  vase. 

3.  {Arch.)  The  part  of  a  chimney  between  the  gather- 
ing, or  portion  of  the  funnel  which  contracts  in  ascend- 
ing, and  the  flue.  Gwilt. 

4.  {Naut.)  (a)  The  upper  fore  corner  of  a  boom-and- 
gaff  sail,  or  of  a  staysail.  (6)  That  end  of  a  gaff  which 
is  next  the  mast,  (c)  The  angle  where  the  arm  of  an 
anchor  is  joined  to  the  shank.  Totien. 

5.  {Shipbuilding)  The  inside  of  a  timber  knee. 

6.  {Bot. )  The  orifice  of  a  tubular  organ  ;  the  outer 
end  of  the  tube  of  a  monopetalous  corolla  ;  the  fauK,  or 
fauces. 

Throat  brails  (Naut. ),  brails  attached  to  the  gaff  close 
to  the  mast.  —  Throat  halyards  {Naut.),  halyards  that  raise 
the  throat  of  the  gaff.  —  Throat  pipe  {Anat.),  the  windpipe, 
or  trachea.  —  To  give  one  the  Ue  in  his  throat,  to  accuse 
one  pointedly  of  lying  abominably.  —  To  lie  in  one's 
throat,  to  lie  flatly  or  abominably. 

Throat,  v.  t.  1.  To  utter  in  the  throat ;  to  mutter ; 
as,  to  throat  threats.     [06s.]  Chapman. 

2.  To  mow,  as  beans,  in  a  direction  against  their 
bending.     [Prov.  Eng."] 

Throat'band'  (-band'),  rt.    Same  as  Theoatlatch. 

ThroatlJOU'  (-bol'),  re.  [Throat  -f  boll  a  ball.]  The 
Adam's  apple  in  the  neck.     [06s.  or  iJ.] 

By  the  throatboU  he  caught  Aleyn.  C/taucer. 

Throat'lng,  re.     {Arch.)  A  drip,  or  drip  molding. 

ThroatlatCh'  (-ISch'),  re.  A  strap  of  a  bridle,  halter, 
or  the  like,  passing  under  a  horse's  throat. 

Throat' wort'  (-wflrf),  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  {Campan- 
ula Trachelium)  formerly  considered  a  remedy  for  sore 
throats  because  of  its  throat-shaped  corolla. 

Throat'y  (-y),  a.  Guttural ;  hoarse  ;  having  a  guttural 
voice.     "  Hard,  ttroaiy  words. "  Howell. 

Throh  (throb),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Theobbed  (throbd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Theobblng.]  [OE.  probben ;  of  uncer- 
tain origin  ;  cf.  Russ.  trepele  a  trembling,  and  E.  trepi- 
dation.'] To  beat,  or  pulsate,  with  more  than  usual  force 
or  rapidity ;  to  beat  in  consequence  of  agitation  ;  to  pal- 
pitate ;  —  said  of  the  heart,  pulse,  etc. 

My  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing.  Shak. 

Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast.       Shak. 

Throb,  re.    A  beat,  or  strong  pulsation,  as  of  the  heart 
and  arteries ;  a  violent  beating ;  a  palpitation. 
The  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  soul 
That  pants  and  reaches  after  distant  good.     Addison. 

Throd'den  (throd'd'n),  v.  i.  [Prov.  E.  throdden, 
ihroddle,  fat,  thriving ;  cf.  Icel.  (hroask  to  grow.]  To 
grow ;  to  thrive.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Grose. 

Throe  (thro),  re.  [OE.  prowe,  prawe,  AS.  prea  a 
threatening,  oppression,  suffering,  perhaps  influenced  by 
Icel.  pro.  a  throe,  a  pang,  a  longing  ;  cf.  AS.  preowian  to 
suffer.]  1.  Extreme  pain ;  violent  pang ;  anguish  ;  ag- 
ony ;  especially,  one  of  the  pangs  of  travail  in  childbirth, 
or  parturition. 

Prodigious  motion  felt,  and  rueful  throes.       Milton. 

2.  A  tool  for  splitting  wood  into  shingles ;  a  frow. 

Throe,  v.  i.  To  struggle  in  extreme  pain ;  to  be  in 
agony ;  to  agonize. 

Throe,  v.  t.    To  put  in  agony.     [jB.]  Shah. 

II  Throm-bO'siS  (thrSm-bo'sis),  re.  [NL.  See  Theom- 
BDS.]  {Med.)  The  obstruction  of  a  blood  vessel  by  a  clot 
formed  at  the  site  of  obstruction ;  —  distinguished  from 
embolism,  which  is  produced  by  a  clot  or  foreign  body 
brought  from  a  distance.  —  Throm-bOt'ic  (-bSt'ik).  a. 

II  Throm'bus  (throm'bus),  re.  /  pi.  Theombi  (-bl). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ep6^l^os  a  lump,  a  clot  of  blood.]  {Med.) 
(a)  A  clot  of  blood  formed  in  the  passage  of  a  vessel  and 
remaining  at  the  site  of  coagulation.  (6)  A  tumor  pro- 
duced by  the  escape  of  blood  into  the  subcutaneous  cel- 
lular tissue. 

Throne  (thron),  re.  [OE.  trone,  F.  trone,  L.  Ihromts, 
Gr.  flporos ;  cf.  Opavo?  a  bench,  Bprjvv;  a  footstool,  6pri- 
aaaSai  to  set  one's  self,  to  sit,  Skr.  dharana  supporting, 
dhj-  to  hold  fast,  carry,  and  E.  firm,  a.]  1.  A  chair  of 
state,  commonly  a  royal  seat,  but  sometimes  the  seat  of 
a  prince,  bishop,  or  other  high  dignitary. 

The  noble  Iting  is  set  up  in  his  throne.       Cfiavcer. 
High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state.  Milton. 

2.  Hence,  sovereign  power  and  dignity ;  also,  the  one 
who  occupies  a  throne,  or  is  invested  with  sovereign 
authority  ;  an  exalted  or  dignified  personage. 

Only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou.    Oen.  xli.  40. 
To  mold  a  mighty  state's  decrcos, 
And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne.       Tenni/son. 

3.  pi.  A  high  order  of  angels  in  the  celestial  hier- 
archy ;  — a  meaning  given  by  the  schoolmen.        Milton. 

Circat  Sire  I  whom  thrones  celestial  ceaseless  sing.     Young. 
Throne,  v.  I.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Throned  (thrond) ;  p. 
pr.  i&  ?'6.  re.  Throninq.]    1.  To  place  on  a  royal  seat ;  to 
enthrone.  Shak. 

2.  To  place  in  an  elevated  position ;  to  give  sover- 
eignty or  dominion  to ;  to  exalt. 

True  image  of  the  Father,  whether  throned 

In  the  bosom  of  bliss,  and  light  of  light.  Milton. 


Throne  (thron),  V.  i.  To  be  in,  or  sit  upon,  a  throne ; 
to  be  placed  as  if  upon  a  throne.  Shak. 

Throne'less,  a.    Having  no  throne. 

Throng  (thr5ng ;  115),  re.  [OE.  prong,  prang,  AS. 
geprang,  fr.  pringan  to  crowd,  to  press ;  akin  to  OS. 
thringan,  D.  &  G.  dringen,  OHG.  dringan,  IceL pryngva, 
prongva,  Goth,  preihan,  D.  &  G.  drang  a  throng,  press, 
Icel.  prong  a  throng,  Lith.  trenkti  to  jolt,  iranksmas  a 
tumult.  Cf.  Thring.]  1.  A  multitude  of  persons  or  of 
living  beings  pressing  or  pressed  into  a  close  body  or  as- 
semblage ;  a  crowd. 

2.  A  great  multitude  ;  as,  the  heavenly  throng. 

Syn.  —  Throng,  Multitude,  Crowd.  Any  great  num- 
ber of  persons  form  a  multitude;  a  throng  is  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  are  gathered  or  are  moving  to- 
gether in  a  collective  body  ;  a  crmvd  is  composed  of  a 
large  or  small  number  of  persons  who  press  together  so 
as  to  bring  their  bodies  into  immediate  or  inconvenient 
contact.  A  dispersed  mwrtiyjirfe;  the //wore j/s  in  the  streets 
of  a  city  ;  the  croud  at  a  fair  or  a  street  fight.  But  these 
distinctions  are  not  carefully  observed. 

So,  witli  this  bold  opposer  rushes  on 
This  many-headed  monster,  multitude.  Daniel, 

Not  to  know  me  argues  yourselves  unknown, 
The  lowest  of  your  throng.  Milton, 

I  come  from  empty  noise,  and  tasteless  pomp, 
From  crowds  that  hide  a  monarch  from  himself.  Johnson. 

Throng,  i".  t.  [im^.  &^.  p.  Thronged  (throngd;  115); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Thronging.]  To  crowd  together ;  to 
press  together  into  a  close  body,  as  a  multitude  of  per- 
sons ;  to  gather  or  move  in  multitudes. 

I  have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him.       Shak. 

Throng,  v.  t.  1.  To  crowd,  or  press,  as  persons ;  to 
oppress  or  annoy  with  a  crowd  of  living  beings. 

Much  people  followed  him,  and  thronged  him.    Mark  v.  24. 

2.  To  crowd  into  ;  to  fill  closely  by  crowding  or  press- 
ing into,  as  a  hall  or  a  street.  Shak. 

Throng,  a.     Thronged  ;  crowded ;  also,  much  occu- 
pied; busy.     [Obs.  01  Prov.  Eng.]  Bp.  Sanderson. 
To  the  intent  the  sick  .  .  .  should  not  lie  too  thronn. 

Robynson  (Morels  Utopia). 

Throng'ly,  adv.    In  throngs  or  crowds.     [Ois.] 

Throp  (throp),  re.    A  thorp.     [06s.]  Chaucer, 

Throp'ple  (throp'p'l),  re.  [Cf.  Theapple,  and  see 
Throttle.]    The  windpipe.     [Prov.  Eng.]     Halliwell. 

Throp'ple,  v.  t.    To  throttle.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Thros'tle  (thros"l),  re.  [OB.  throsiel,  AS.  prostle, 
prosle;  akin  to  MHG.  trostel,  G.  drossel,  Icel.  prostr, 
Sw.  irast,  Lith.  strasdas,  L.  turdus.  V238.  Cf.  Thrush 
the  bird.]    1.  (.^ooZ.)  The  song  thrush.    See  under  Song. 

2.  A  machine  for  spinning  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  from  the 
rove,  consisting  of  a  set  of  drawing  rollers  with  bobbins 
and  flyers,  and  differing  from  the  mule  in  having  the 
twisting  apparatus  stationary  and  the  processes  continu- 
ous ;  —  so  called  because  it  makes  a  singing  noise. 

Throstle  cock,  the  missel  thrush.    [Prov.  Eng.l 

Thros'tling  (-Itng),  re.  [Cf.  Throttle.]  A  disease 
of  bovine  cattle,  consisting  of  a  swelling  under  the 
throat,  which,  unless  checked,  causes  strangulation. 

Throt'tle  (throt't'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  throat.  See  Throat.] 

1.  The  windpipe,  or  trachea ;  the  weasand. 

Sir  T.  Browne, 

2.  {Steam  Engine)  The  throttle  valve. 

Throttle  lever  (Steam  Engine),  the  hand  lever  by  which 
a  throttle  valve  is  moved,  especially  in  a  locomotive.  — 
Throttle  valve  (Steam  Engine),  a  valve  moved  by  hand  or 
by  a  governor  for  regulating  the  supply  of  steam  to  ths 
steam  chest.  In  one  form  it  consists  of  a  disk  turning  on 
a  transverse  axis. 

Throt'tle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Throttled  (-t'ld); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Throttling  (-tling).]  1.  To  compress 
the  throat  of ;  to  choke ;  to  strangle. 

Grant  him  this,  and  the  Parliament  hath  no  more  freedom 
than  if  it  sat  in  his  noose,  which,  when  he  pleases  to  draw  to- 
gether with  one  twitch  of  his  negative,  shall  t/irottle  a  whole 
nation,  to  the  wish  of  Caligula,  in  one  neck.  Milton. 

2.  To  utter  with  breaks  and  interruptions,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  person  half  suffocated.    [R.] 

Throttle  their  practiced  accent  in  their  fears.        Shak, 

3.  To  shut  off,  or  reduce,  the  flow  of,  as  steam  to  an 
engine. 

Throt'tle,  V.  i.  1.  To  have  the  throat  obstructed  so 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  suffocation  ;  to  choke ;  to  suffocate. 

2.  To  breathe  hard,  as  when  nearly  suffocated. 

Throt'tler  (-tier),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
throttles,  or  chokes. 

2.  {Zool.)  See  Flasher,  3  (6).     [Prov.  Eng."] 

Through  (tliroo),  prep.  [OE.  thurgh,  purh,  punch, 
poruh,  AS.  purh;  akin  to  OS.  ihurh,  thiini,  OFries. 
thruch,  D.  door,  OHG.  durh,  duruh,  O.  durch,  Goth. 
pairh ;  cf.  Ir.  (ri,  tre,  W.  Irwy.  V53.  Cf .  Nostril, 
Thorough,  Thrill.]  1.  From  end  to  end  of,  or  from 
side  to  side  of ;  from  one  surface  or  limit  of,  to  tlie  oppo- 
site ;  into  and  out  of  at  the  opposite,  or  at  another,  point ; 
as,  to  bore  through  a  piece  of  timber,  or  through  a  board ; 
a  ball  passes  through  tlie  side  of  a  ship. 

2.  Between  the  sides  or  walls  of  ;  within  ;  as,  to  pass 
through  a  door ;  to  go  through  an  avenue. 


Throuah  the  gate  of  ivory  ho  dismissed 
'■■      toffa     ■ 


Drydcn. 


His  valiant  offspring 

3.  By  means  of ;  by  the  agency  of. 

Through  these  hands  this  science  has  passed  with  |:roat  ap- 
plause. Sir  M .  Temple. 
Material  things  are  presented  only  through  their  senses.  Cheyne. 

4.  Over  the  whole  surface  or  oxtont  of;  as,  to  ride 
through  tho  country  ;  to  look  through  an  account. 

6.  Among  or  in  tho  midst  of ;  —  used  to  denote  pas- 
sago  ;  as,  a  fish  swims //(cOH^r/i  the  water;  the  light  glim- 
mers through  a  tliicket. 

6.  From  the  boginniiig  to  the  end  of ;  to  the  end  or 
conclusion  of ;  as,  through  life  ;  through  the  year. 

Through, 'r(/i>.  1.  From  one  end  or  side  to  the  other ; 
as,  to  pierce  a  thing  through. 

2.  From  beginning  to  end ;  ns,  to  read  a  letter 
through. 


increase  m  bulk  or  stature  ;  to  grow  vigorously  In  the  bosom  of  bliss,  and  light  of  light.  Milton,    through. 

use,    unite,   r]ide,   full,    Up,   Hm ;    pity ;    food,   f<^t ;    out,   oil ;      ohair ;    go  ;    siixg,   iqIc  ;    then,    tliin ;    boN  ;    xti  =  z  In  azure. 
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3.  To  the  end  ;  to  a  conclusion ;  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose ;  as,  to  carry  a  project  through. 

JJg^  Through  was  formerly  used  to  form  compound 
Bojectives  where  we  now  use  thorough  ;  as,  ihrougk-brei ; 
iAroMffA-lighted ;  ihrough-imced,  etc 

To  drop  through,  to  fall  through  ;  to  come  to  naught ; 
to  fail.  —  To  fall  through.    See  under  FiiL,  v.  i. 

Through  (throo),  a.  Going  or  extending  through; 
going,  extending,  or  serving  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end ;  thorough ;  complete  ;  as,  a  through  line ;  a  through 
ticket ;  a  through  train.  Also,  admitting  of  passage 
through ;  as,  a  through  bridge. 

Through  bolt,  a  bolt  which  passes  through  all  the  thick- 
nesses or  layers  of  that  which  it  fastens,  or  in  which  it 
is  fixed.  —  Through  bridge,  a  bridge  in  which  the  floor  is 
supported  by  the  lower  chords  ot  the  trusses  instead  of 
the  upper,  so  that  travel  is  between  the  trusses  and  not 
over  them.  Cf.  Deck  bridge,  under  Deck.  —  Through 
cold,  a  deep-seated  cold.  [Ohs.]  Holland.  —  Through 
Btone,  a  flat  gravestone.  [Scot.]  [Written  also  through 
stane.]  Sir  W.  Scott.  —  Through  ticket,  a  ticket  for  a 
whole  journey.  —  Through  train,  a  train  which  goes  the 
whole  length  of  a  railway,  or  of  a  long  route. 

Through'ly,  adv.    Thoroughly.     \_Obs.']  Bacon. 

Wash  me  throtighli/  from  mine  iniquity.        Ps.  li.  2. 
To  dare  in  fields  is  valor  ;  but  how  few 
Dare  be  so  throughln  valiant  to  be  true  ?        Dryden. 

Through-out'  (throo-ouf),  prep.  Quite  through ; 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of ;  also,  in  every  part 
of ;  as,  to  search  throughout  the  house. 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 

Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year.      Milton. 

Through-out',  adv.  In  every  part ;  as,  the  cloth  was 
of  a  piece  throughout. 

Throve  (throv),  imp.  of  THBrvE. 

Throw  (thro),  n.  [See  Thkob.]  Pain ;  especially,  pain 
of  travail ;  throe.     \_Obs.']  Spenser.    Dryden. 

Throw,  n.     [AS.  prah,  prdg."]    Time  ;  while ;  space 

of  time  ;  moment ;  trice.     [06s.]  Shak. 

I  will  with  Thomas  speak  a  little  throw.      Chaucer. 

Throw,  V.  t.  [imp.  Threw  (thru) ;  p.  p.  Thrown 
(thron) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Thkowino.]  [OE.  proiven, 
prawen,  to  throw,  to  twist,  AS.  prdwan  to  twist,  to 
whirl ;  akin  to  D.  draaijen,  G.  drehen,  OHG.  drajan, 
L.  terebra  an  auger,  gimlet,  Gr.  Tepelv  to  bore,  to  turn, 
Terpaiveiv  to  pierce,  Tp-qi^a  a  hole.  Cf.  Thread,  Trite, 
Turn,  v.  t.J  1.  To  fling,  cast,  or  hurl  with  a  certain 
ivhirling  motion  of  the  arm  ;  as,  to  throw  a  ball ;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  to  toss,  or  to  bowl. 

2.  To  fling  or  cast  in  any  manner ;  to  drive  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  hand  or  from  an  engine ;  to  propel ;  to 
send ;  as,  to  throio  stones  or  dust  with  the  hand  ;  a 
cannon  throws  a  ball ;  a  fire  engine  throws  a  stream  of 
water  to  extinguish  flames. 

3.  To  drive  by  violence  ;  as,  a  vessel  or  sailors  may  b* 
thrown  upon  a  rock. 

4.  (Mil.)  To  cause  to  take  a  strategic  position ;  as, 
he  threw  a  detachment  of  his  army  across  the  river. 

6.  To  overturn ;  to  prostrate  in  wrestling  ;  as,  a  man 
throws  his  antagonist. 

6.  To  cast,  as  dice ;  to  venture  at  dice. 

Set  less  than  thou  throwest.  Shak. 

7.  To  put  on  hastily ;  to  spread  carelessly. 

O'er  his  fair  limbs  a  flowery  vest  he  threw.  Pope. 

8.  To  divest  or  strip  one's  self  of ;  to  put  off. 

There  the  snake  throws  her  enameled  skin.  Shak. 

9.  {Pottery)  To  form  or  shape  roughly  on  a  throwing 
engine,  or  potter's  wheel,  as  earthen  vessels. 

10.  To  give  forcible  utterance  to  ;  to  cast ;  to  vent. 

I  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth.  Shak. 

11.  To  bring  forth ;  to  produce,  as  young ;  to  bear ; 
— said  especially  of  rabbits. 

12.  To  twist  two  or  more  filaments  of,  as  silk,  so  as 
to  form  one  thread ;  to  twist  together,  as  singles,  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  the  twist  of  the  singles  themselves ; 

—  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  class  of  operations  by 
which  silk  is  prepared  for  the  weaver.  Tomlinson. 

To  throw  away,  (a)  To  lose  by  neglect  or  folly ;  to 
spend  in  vain ;  to  bestow  without  a  compensation ;  as,  to 
throw  away  time  ;  to  throw  away  money.  (6)  To  reject ; 
as,  to  throw  away  a  good  book,  or  a  good  offer.  —  To 
throw  back,  (a)  To  retort ;  to  cast  back,  as  a  reply,  (b) 
To  reject ;  to  refuse,  (c)  To  reflect,  as  light.  —  To  throw 
by,  to  lay  aside ;  to  discard  ;  to  neglect  as  useless ;  as,  to 
throw  by  a  garment. —  To  throw  down,  to  subvert;  to 
overthrow ;  to  destroy ;  as,  to  throw  down  a  fence  or 
wall.  —  To  throw  in.  (a)  To  inject,  as  a  fluid.  (6)  To  put 
in ;  to  deposit  with  others ;  to  contribute ;  as,  to  throw 
in  a  few  dollars  to  help  make  up  a  fund  ;  to  throw  in  an 
occasional  comment,  (c)  To  add  without  enumeration  or 
valuation,  as  something  extra  to  clinch  a  bargain.  —  To 
throw  off.  (a)  To  expel ;  to  free  one's  self  from ;  as,  to 
throw  off  a  disease.  (6)  To  reject ;  to  discard ;  to  abandon ; 
as,  to  throw  off  all  sense  of  shame ;  to  throw  off  a  de- 
pendent,   (c)  To  make  a  start  in  a  hunt  or  race.    [Eng.'\ 

—  To  throw  on,  to  cast  on  ;  to  load.  —  To  throw  one's  self 
down,  to  lie  down  negligently  or  suddenly.  —  To  throw 
one's  self  on  or  upon,  (a)  To  fall  upon.  (6)  To  resign 
one  s  self  to  the  favor,  clemency,  or  sustaining  power 
of  (another) ;  to  repose  upon.  —  To  throw  out.  (a)  To  cast 
out;  to  reject  or  discard;  to  expel.  "The  other  two, 
whom  they  had  thrown  out,  they  were  content  should 
enjoy  their  exile."  Swift.  "  The  bill  was  ttrowra  oaZ. " 
Sioift.  (6)  To  utter ;  to  give  utterance  to ;  to  speak  ;  as, 
to  throw  out  insinuations  or  observations.  "  She  throws 
out  thriUing  siirieks."  Spenser,  (c)  To  distance;  to 
leave  behind.  Addison,  (d)  To  cause  to  project ;  as,  to 
throw  out  a  pier  or  an  abutment,  (e)  To  give  forth ;  to 
emit ;  as,  an  electric  lamp  throws  out  a  brilliant  liglit.  (/) 
To  put  out ;  to  confuse  ;  as,  a  sudden  question  often  throws 
out  an  orator.  —  To  throw  over,  to  abandon  the  cause  of ; 
to  desert ;  to  discard  ;  as,  to  throw  over  a  friend  in  diffi- 
culties. —  To  throw  up.  (a)  To  resign  ;  to  give  up  ;  to  de- 
mit ;  as,  to  throw  up  a  commission.  "  Experienced  game- 
sters throw  lip  their  cards  when  they  know  that  the 
game  is  in  the  enemy's  hand."  Addison.  (6)  To  reject 
from  the  stomach  ;  to  vomit,  ic)  To  construct  hastily ; 
as,  to  throw  up  a  breastwork  of  earth. 


Throw  (thro),  V,  i.    To  perform  the  act  of  throwing 
or  casthig ;  to  cast ;  specifically,  to  cast  dice. 
To  throw  about,  to  cast  about ;  to  try  expedients.    [R.] 
Throw,  n.     1.  The  act  of  hurling  or  flinging ;  a  driv- 
ing or  propelling  from  the  hand  or  an  engine  ;  a  cast. 
He  heaved  a  stone,  and,  rising  to  the  throw. 
He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe.  Addison. 

2.  A  stroke  ;  a  blow.     [06s.] 

Nor  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  throws.      Spenser. 

3.  The  distance  which  a  missile  is,  or  may  be,  thrown  ; 
as,  a  stone's  throw. 

4.  A  cast  of  dice  ;  the  manner  in  which  dice  fall  when 
cast ;  as,  a  good  throw. 

5.  An  effort ;  a  violent  sally.     [06*.] 

Your  youth  admires 
The  throws  and  swellings  of  a  Koman  soul.    Addison. 

6.  (Mach.)  The  extreme  movement  given  to  a  sliding 
or  vibrating  reciprocating  piece  by  a  cam,  crank,  eccen- 
tric, or  the  like ;  travel ;  stroke ;  as,  the  throw  of  a 
slide  valve.  Also,  frequently,  the  length  of  the  radius 
of  a  crank,  or  the  eccentricity  of  an  eccentric  ;  as,  the 
throw  of  the  crank  of  a  steam  engine  is  equal  to  half  the 
stroke  of  the  piston. 

7.  (Pottery)  A  potter's  wheel  or  table  ;  a  jigger.  See 
2d  JiooER,  2  (a). 

8.  A  turner's  lathe ;  a  throwe.     IProv.  Eng.'] 

9.  (Mining)  The  amount  of  vertical  displacement  pro- 
duced by  a  fault ;  —  according  to  the  direction  it  is  desig- 
nated as  an  upthrow,  or  a  downthrow. 

Throw'-crook'  (-krSSk'),  n.  (Agric.)  An  instrument 
used  for  twisting  ropes  out  of  straw. 

Throwe  (thro),  n.    A  turning  lathe.     IProv.  Eng.'] 

Throw'er  (thro'er),  n.  One  who  throws.  Specific- 
ally :  (a)  One  who  throws  or  twists  silk ;  a  throwster. 
(6)  One  who  shapes  vessels  on  a  throwing  engine,  or 
potter's  wheel. 

Throw'lng,  a.  &  n.  from  Throw,  v. 

Throwing  engine.  Throwing  mill.  Throwing  table,  or  Throw- 
ing wheel  (Pottery),  a  machine  on  which  earthenware  is 
first  rudely  shaped  by  the  hand  of  the  potter  from  a  mass 
of  clay  revolving  rapidly  on  a  disk  or  table  carried  by  a 
vertical  spindle ;  a  potter's  wheel. 

Thrown  (thron),  a.  &p.  p.  from  Throw,  v. 

Thrown  eilk,  silk  thread  consisting  of  two  or  more  sin- 
gles twisted  together  like  a  rope,  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  in  which  the  singles  oi  which  it  is  composed  are 
twisted.  M"  Culloch.  —  Thrown  singles,  silk  thread  or 
cord  made  by  three  processes  of  twistmg,  first  into  sin- 
gles, two  or  more  of  which  are  tvristed  together  making 
dumb  singles,  and  several  of  these  twisted  together  to 
make  thrown  singles. 

Throw'-off'  (thro'Sf  ;  115),  n.  A  start  in  a  hunt  or 
a  race.     [Eng.J 

Throw'ster  (-ster),  n.  IThrow  -\--sler.}  One  who 
throws  or  twists  silk ;  a  thrower. 

Thrum  (thrum),  n.  [OB.  thrum,  ihrom;  akin  to  OD. 
drom,  D.  dreum,  G.  trumm  lump,  end,  fragment,  OHG. 
drum  end,  Icel.  prbmr  edge,  brim,  and  L.  terminus  a 
limit,  term.  Of.  Term.]  [Written  also  ZArtimft.]  1.  One 
of  the  ends  of  weavers'  threads ;  hence,  any  soft,  short 
threads  or  tufts  resembling  these. 

2.  Any  coarse  yarn ;  an  unraveled  strand  of  rope. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  threadlike  part  of  a  flower;  a  stamen. 

4.  (Mining)  A  shove  out  of  place;  a  small  displace- 
ment or  fault  along  a  seam. 

5.  (Naut.)  A  mat  made  of  canvas  and  tufts  of  yarn. 
Thrum   cap,  a  knitted  cap.    Salliwell.—liaxim  hat,  a 

hat  made  of  coarse  woolen  cloth.    Minskeu. 

Thrum,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Thrummed  (thrilmd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Thrumming.]  1.  To  furnish  with  thrums; 
to  insert  tufts  in  ;  to  fringe. 

Are  we  born  to  thrum  caps  or  pick  straw  ?    (juarles. 

Z.  (Naut.)  To  insert  short  pieces  of  rope-yam  or  spun 
yarn  in ;  as,  to  thrum  a  piece  of  canvas,  or  a  mat,  thus 
making  a  rough  or  tufted  surface.  Totten. 

ThlTim,  V.  i.  [Cf .  Icel.  pruma  to  rattle,  to  thunder, 
and  B.  drum."]  1.  To  play  rudely  or  monotonously  on  a 
stringed  instrument  with  the  fingers ;  to  strum. 

2.  Hence,  to  make  a  monotonous  drumming  noise ; 
as,  to  thrum  on  a  table. 

Thrum,  v.  t.  1.  To  play,  as  a  stringed  instrument, 
in  a  rude  or  monotonous  manner. 

2.  Hence,  to  drum  on;  to  strike  in  a  monotonous 
manner ;  as,  to  thrum  the  table. 

Thrum'-eyed'  (-id'),  a.  (Bot.)  Having  the  anthers 
raised  above  the  stigma,  and  visible  at  the  throat  of  the 
coroUa,  as  in  long-stamened  primroses ;  —  the  reverse  of 
pin-eyed. 

Thrum'my  (-m^),  a.     Like  thrums;   made  of,  fur- 
nished with,  or  characterized  by,  thrums.         Dampier. 
On  her  head  a  thrummy  cap  she  had.       CtiaWiill. 

Thrum'wort'  (-wflrf ),  n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of  amaranth 
(Amarantus  caudatus).  Pr.  Prior. 

Thrush  (thrilsh),  n.    [OE.  prasche,  AS.  prysce  ;  akin 
to   OHG.  drosca,  droscea,  droscela,  and 
E.  throstle.    Cf.  Throstle.]     1.  (Zool.) 
Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  singing 
birds  belonging  to  Turdus  and 
allied  genera.     They  are  noted 
for  the  sweetness  of  their  songs. 

J^^  Among  the  best- 
known  European  spe- 
cies are  the  song  thrush 
or  throstle  {Turdus 
musicus),  the  missel 
thrush  (see  under 
Missel),  the  Europe- 
an redwing,  and  the 
blackbird.  The  most 
important  American 
species  are  the  wood 
thrush  ( Turdus  mus- 
<eW)iM.s),  Wilson's  thrush  ( T.  fuscescens),  the  hermit  thrush 
(see  under  Hermit),  Swainson's  thrush  {T.  Alicix),  and 
the  migratory  thrush,  or  American  robin  (see  Robin). 


Wood  Thrush  (Turdvs  mustelinm). 


2.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  singing 
birds  more  or  less  resembling  the  true  thrushes  in  ap- 
pearance or  habits ;  as  the  thunderbird  and  the  Amer- 
ican brown  thrush  (or  thrasher).     See  Brown  thrush. 

Ant  thrush.  See  Ant  thrush,  Breve,  and  Pitta.  — 
Babbling  thrush,  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  Asiatic 
timaline  birds ;  —  called  also  6a66te'.  —  Fruit  thrush,  any 
species  of  bulbul.  —  Shrike  thrush.  See  under  Shrike.  — 
Stone  thrush,  the  missel  thrush ;  —  said  to  be  so  called 
from  its  marljled  breast.  —  Thrush  nightingale.  See  Night- 
ingale, 2.  —  Thrush  tit,  any  one  of  several  species  of  Asi- 
atic singing  birds  of  the  genus  Cochoa.  They  are  beau- 
tifully colored  birds  allied  to  the  tits,  but  resembling 
thrushes  in  size  and  habits.  —  Water  thrush,  (o)  The  Eu- 
ropean dipper.  (5)  An  American  warbler  ( Seiurus  Nove- 
boracensis). 

Thrush  (thrush),  n.  [Akin  to  Dan.  troske,  Sw.  torsk  ; 
cf .  Dan.  tor  dry,  Sw.  torr,  Icel.  purr,  AS.  pyrr,  OE.  thrust 
thirst,  E.  thirst.]  1.  (Med.)  An  affection  of  the  mouth, 
fauces,  etc.,  common  in  newly  born  children,  character- 
ized by  minute  ulcers  called  aphthse.     See  Aphthae. 

2.  (Far.)  An  infiammatory  and  suppurative  affection 
of  the  feet  in  certain  animals.  In  the  horse  it  is  in  the 
frog. 

Thrush'el  (-el),  n.     The  song  thrush.     [Prov.  Eng."] 

Thrush'er  (-er),  n.     The  song  thrush.     \_Prov.  Eng?] 

Thrust  (thrust),  n.  &  v.    Thirst.     [06s.]      Spenser. 

Thrust,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Thrust  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Thrusting.]  [OE.  prusten,pristen,  presten,  lce\.  prysta 
to  thrust,  press,  force,  compel ;  perhaps  akin  to  B. 
threat.]  1.  To  push  or  drive  with  force ;  to  drive,  force, 
or  impel ;  to  shove ;  as,  to  thrust  anything  with  the  hand 
or  foot,  or  with  an  instrument. 

Into  a  dungeon  tlirust,  to  work  with  slaves.       Miltoju 

2.  To  stab ;  to  pierce  ;  —  usually  with  through. 

To  thrust  away  or  from,  to  push  away ;  to  reject.  —  To 
thrust  in,  to  push  or  drive  in.  —  To  thrust  off,  to  push 
away.  —  To  thrust  on,  to  impel ;  to  urge.  —  To  thrust 
one's  self  In  or  into,  to  obtrude  upon,  to  intrude,  as  into 
a  room  ;  to  enter  (a  place)  where  one  is  not  invited  or  not 
welcome.  —  To  thrust  out,  to  drive  out  or  away ;  to  ex- 
pel. —  To  thrust  through,  to  pierce  ;  to  stab.  "  I  am  eight 
times  thrust  through  the  doublet."  Shak.  —  To  tbnut 
together,  to  compress. 

Thrust,  V.  i.  1.  To  make  a  push ;  to  attack  with  a 
pointed  weapon ;  as,  a  fencer  thrusts  at  his  antagonist. 

2.  To  enter  by  pushing ;  to  squeeze  in. 

And  thrust  between  my  father  and  the  god.      Dryden 

3.  To  push  forward  ;  to  come  with  force ;  to  press  on; 
to  intrude.  "  Young,  old,  thrust  there  in  mighty  con- 
course." Chapman, 

To  thrust  to,  to  rush  upon.    [06s.] 

As  doth  an  eager  hound 

77mtst  to  an  hind  within  some  covert  glade.     Spenser. 

Thrust,  n.     1.  A  violent  push  or  driving,  as  with  a 

pointed  weapon  moved  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  or 

with  the  hand  or  foot,  or  with  any  instrument ;  a  stab ;  -^ 

a  word  much  used  as  a  term  of  fencing. 

[Polites]  Pyrrhus  with  his  lance  pursues. 

And  often  reaches,  and  his  thrusts  renews.      Dryden. 

2.  An  attack ;  an  assault. 

One  thrust  at  your  pure,  pretended  mechanism.  Di:  H.  More, 

3.  (Mech. )  The  force  or  pressure  of  one  part  of  a  con' 
struction  against  other  parts ;  especially  (Arch.),  a  hori- 
zontal or  diagonal  outward  pressure,  as  of  an  arch 
against  its  abutments,  or  of  rafters  against  the  walls 
which  support  them. 

4.  (Mining)  The  breaking  down  of  the  roof  of  a  gal- 
lery under  its  superincumbent  weight. 

Thrust  bearing  (/Soew  Steamers),  a  bearing  arranged  to 
receive  the  thrust  or  endwise  pressure  of  the  screw  shaft. 
—  Thrust  plane  (Geol.),  the  surface  along  which  disloca- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  case  of  a  reversed  fault. 

Syn.  —  Push ;  shove ;  assault ;  attack.  —  Thrust,  Push, 
Shove.  Push  and  shove  usually  imply  the  application 
of  force  by  a  body  already  in  contact  with  the  body  to  be 
impelled.  Thrust,  often,  but  not  always,  implies  the  im- 
pulse or  application  of  force  by  a  body  which  is  in  motion 
before  it  reaches  the  body  to  be  impelled. 

Thrust'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  thrusts  or  stabs. 

Thrust'ing,  n.     1.  The  act  of  pushing  with  force. 

2.  (Dairies)  (a)  The  act  of  squeezing  curd  with  the 
hand,  to  expel  the  whey.  (6)  pi.  The  white  whey,  or 
that  which  is  last  pressed  out  of  the  curd  by  the  band, 
and  of  which  butter  is  sometimes  made.  [Written  also 
thrutchings.]     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Thrusting  screw,  the  scre'.v  of  a  screw  press,  as  for  press- 
ing curd  in  making  cheese.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

ThrUS'tle  (thriis''l),  n.  (Zool.)  The  throstle,  or  song 
thrush.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

When  he  heard  the  thrustel  sing.  Chaucer. 

Thryes  (thrls),  a.    Thrice.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Thry'fal'lOW  (thri'fai'lo),  v.  t.  [Perhaps  fr.  thrice 
-[-/allow.  Cf.  Trifallow.]  To  plow  for  the  third  time 
in  summer;  to  trifallow.  [P.]  [Written  also  thrijal- 
low.]  _  Tusser. 

Thud  (thfid),  re.  [Cf.  AS.  poden  a  whirlwind,  violent 
wind,  or  E.  thump.]  A  dull  sound  without  resonance, 
like  that  produced  by  striking  with,  or  striking  against, 
some  comparatively  soft  substance ;  also,  the  stroke  or 
blow  producing  such  sound ;  as,  the  thud  of  a  cannon 
ball  striking  the  earth. 

At  every  new  thud  of  the  blast,  a  sob  arose.      Jeffrey. 

At  intervals  there  came  some  tremendous  thud  on  the  side  of 
the  steamer.  C.  Mackay. 

Thug  (thiig ;  277),  n.  [Hind,  thag  a  deceiver,  robber.] 
One  of  an  association  of  robbers  and  murderers  in  India, 
who  practiced  murder  by  stealthy  approaches,  and  from 
religious  motives.  They  have  been  nearly  exterminated 
by  the  British  government. 

Thug-gee'  (thiig-ge'),  n.  [Hind.  thagX.]  The  prac- 
tice of  secret  or  stealthy  murder  by  Thugs.  "  One  of 
the  suppressors  of  Thuggee.''''  J.  D.  Hooker, 

ThUg'ger-y  (thug'ger-y),  )  Thu^iree 

ThUg'gism  (-giz'm),  }"•     ■I'^uggee. 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   am,    ^m,    ask,   final,   gll ;    eve,    event,   end,   fern,    recent  j    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    drb,   fidd : 
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II  Thu'Ja  (thu'jft),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  9via  an  African 
tree  with  sweet-smelling  wood.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  ever- 
green trees,  thickly  branched,  remarkable  for  the  distich- 
ous arrangement  of  their  branches,  and  having  scale- 
like, closely  imbricated,  or  compressed  leaves.  [Written 
also  thuya.']    See  Thyine  wood. 

B^°°  Thuja  occidentalis  is  the  Arbor  vitx  of  the  East- 
ern and  Northern  United  States.  T.  giganlea  of  North- 
western America  is  a  very  large  tree,  there  called  red 
cedar,  and  canoe  cedar,  and  f  ui'nishes  a  useful  timber. 

II  Thu'le  (thu'le),  n.  [L.  Thule,  Thyle,  Gr.  ©oOAr;, 
<&uA»).]  The  name  given  by  ancient  geographers  to  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  habitable  world.  According  to 
some,  this  land  was  Norway,  according  to  others,  Iceland, 
or  more  probably  Mainland,  the  largest  of  tlie  Shetland 
islands;  hence,  the  Latin  phrase  ultima  Thule,  farthest 
Thule.  Thomson. 

Thu'li-a(-li-a),ra.   [NL.]    (CAem.)  Oxide  of  thulium. 

ThU'li-um  (-ura),ra.  [NL.  See  Thule.]  {Chem.)  A 
rare  metallic  element  of  uncertain  properties  and  iden- 
tity, said  to  have  been  found  in  the  mineral  gadolinite. 

Thumb  (thiim),  n.  [OE.  thombe,  thoumbe,pume,  AS. 
puma;  akin  to  OFries.  thuma,  D.  diUm,  G.  daumen, 
OHG.  dv/mo,  Icel.  pumall,  Dan.  tommel&ngev,  Sw. 
tumme,  and  perhaps  to  L.  tumere  to  swell.  V56.  Cf. 
Thimbx,e,  TdmidJ  The  short,  thick  first  digit  of  the 
human  hand,  differing  from  the  other  fingers  in  having 
but  two  phalanges  ;  the  poUex.     See  Follex. 

Upon  his  thumb  he  had. of  gold  a  ring.       Chaucer. 

Thumb  band,  a  twist  of  anything  as  thick  as  the  thumb. 
Mortimer.  —  Thumb  blue,  indigo  in  the  form  of  small 
balls  or  lumps,  used  by  washerwomen  to  blue  linen,  and 
the  like.  —  Thumb  latch,  a  door  latch  having  a  lever  formed 
to  be  pressed  by  the  thumb.  —  Thumb  mark,  (a)  The  mark 
left  by  the  impression  of  a  thumb,  as  on  the  leaves  of  a 
book.  Longfellow.  (6)  The  dark  spot  over  each  foot  in 
finely  bred  black  and  tan  terriers.  —  Thumb  nut,  a  nut  for 
a  screw,  having  wings  to  grasp  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers  in  turnmg  it ;  also,  a  nut  with  a  knurled  rim  for 
the  same  purpose.  —  Thumb  ring,  a  ring  worn  on  the 
thumb.  Shak.  —  Thumb  stall,  (a)  A  kind  of  thimble  or 
ferrule  of  iron,  horn,  or  leather,  for  protecting  the  thumb 
in  making  sails,  and  in  other  work.  (6)  (Mil.)  A  buckskin 
cushion  worn  on  the  thumb,  and  used  to  close  the  vent 
of  a  cannon  while  it  is  sponged  or  loaded.  —  Under  one's 
thumb,  completely  under  one's  power  or  influence ;  in  a 
condition  of  subservience.    [Colloq.] 

Thuml),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Thumbed  (thiimd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Thumbino  (thiim'ing).]  1.  To  handle 
awkwardly.  Johnson. 

2.  To  play  with  the  thumbs,  or  with  the  thumbs  and 
fingers  ;  as,  to  thumb  over  a  tune. 

3.  To  soil  or  wear  with  the  thumb  or  the  fingers ;  to 
soil,  or  wear  out,  by  frequent  handling ;  also,  to  cover 
with  the  thumb ;  as,  to  thumb  the  touch-hole  of  a  cannon. 

He  gravely  informed  the  enemy  that  all  his  cards  had  been 
thumbed  to  pieces,  and  begged  them  to  let  him  have  a  few  more 
packs.  Macaulay. 

Thumb,  v.  i.  To  play  with  the  thumb  or  thumbs ;  to 
play  clumsily ;  to  thrum. 

ThnmbTjIrd' (-herd'),  ra.  The  goldcrest.  [Prov.Eng.] 

Thumbed  (thiimd),  a.    1.  Having  thumbs. 

2.  Soiled  by  handling. 

Thumb'ldll  (thum'kTn),  n.  An  instrument  of  torture 
for  compressing  the  thumb ;  a  thumbscrew. 

Thumb'less,  a.     Without  a  thumb.  Darwin. 

Thumb'sorew'  (thum'skrij'),  n.  1.  A  screw  having 
a  flat-sided  or  knurled  head,  so  that  it  may  be  turned 
by  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 

2.  An  old  instrument  of  torture  for  compressing  the 
thumb  by  a  screw  ;  a  thumbkin. 

Thum'mie  (-ml),  n.    The  chiff-chaff.     IProv.  Eng.] 

Thum'mlm  (thiim'mlm),  n.  pi.  [Heb.,  pi.  of  thorn 
perfection.]  A  mysterious  part  or  decoration  of  the 
breastplate  of  the  Jewish  high  priest.  See  the  note 
under  Urim. 

Thump  (thump),  n.  [Probably  of  imitative  origin ; 
perhaps  influenced  by  dump,  v.  t.]  1.  The  sound  made 
by  the  sudden  fall  or  blow  of  a  heavy  body,  as  of  a 
hammer,  or  the  like. 

The  distant  forge's  swinging  thump  profound.     Wordsworth. 
With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 
They  dropped  down,  one  by  one.        Coleridge. 

2.  A  blow  or  knock,  as  with  something  blunt  or 
heavy;  a  heavy  fall. 

The  watchman  gave  eo  great  a  thump  at  my  door,  that  1 
awaked  at  the  knock.  Toiler. 

Thump,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Thumped  (thiimt ;  215) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Thumping.]    To  strike  or  beat  with  some- 
thing thick  or  heavy,  or  so  as  to  cause  a  dull  sound. 
These  bastard  Bretons ;  whom  our  fathers 

Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobbed,  and  thumped.    Shah. 

Thump,  V.  i.  To  give  a  thump  or  thumps  ;  to  strike 
or  fall  with  a  heavy  blow  ;  to  pound. 

A  watchman  at  midnight  thumps  with  his  pole.    Swift. 

Thump'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  thumps. 

Thump'lng,  a.     Heavy;  large.     IColloq.] 

Thun'der  (thun'der),  n.  [OE.  pmider,  ponder,  poner, 
AS.  punor;  akin  to punian  to  stretch,  to  thunder,  D.  dan- 
der thunder,  G.  donner,  OHG.  donar,  Icel.  porr  Thor, 
L.  tonare  to  thunder,  toniirus  thunder,  Gr.  t6i/09  a  stretch- 
ing, straining,  Skr.  tan  to  stretch.  V52.  See  Thin,  and 
cf.   Astonish,   Detonate,   Intone,   Thuesday,   Tone.] 

1.  The  sound  wliich  follows  a  flash  of  lightning ;  the 
report  of  a  discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity. 

2.  The  discharge  of  electricity ;  a  thunderbolt.  [OJj.] 

The  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunders  bend.       Sliak. 

3.  Any  loud  noise ;  as,  the  thunder  of  cannon. 

4.  An  alarming  or  startling  threat  or  denunciation. 
The  thunders  of  the  Vatican  could  no  longer  strike  terror  into 

the  heart  of  princes.  Trescott. 

Thunder  pumper.  (Zonl.)  (a)  The  croaker  (Ilaploidonotus 

granmens).    (h)  The  American  bittern  or  stake-driver. 

—  Thunder   rod,  a  lightning  rod.    [R.]  —  Thunder   enaM-e. 


(Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  chicken,  or  milk,  snake,  (b)  A  small  red- 
dish ground  snake  (Carphophis,  or  Celuta,  amcena)  native 
of  the  Eastern  United  States ;  —  called 
also  wormsnnke. — Thimder  tube,  a  ful- 
gurite.   See  Ful&ukite. 

Thun'der  (thiin'der),  V.  i.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Thundered  (-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Thundering.]  [AS.  punrian.  See 
Thunder,  ra.]  1.  To  produce  thunder ; 
to  sound,  rattle,  or  roar,  as  a  discharge 
of  atmospheric  electricity ;  —  often 
used  impersonally ;  as,  it  thundered 
continuously. 
Canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  him  ? 
Job  xl.  9. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  make  a  loud  noise,  esp. 
a  heavy  sound,  of  some  continuance. 

His  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  thunder  in  my  ears.  Milton. 

3.  To  utter  violent  denunciation. 
Thun'der,  v.  t.     To  emit  with  noise     „.       , 

and  terror;  to  utter  vehemently;  to  .X'l"?°^^P°?'5S 
pul)lish,  as  a  threat  or  denunciation.  laia,  amana). 

Oracles  severe 
Were  daily  thundered  in  our  general's  ear.     Dryden. 

An  archdeacon,  as  being  a  prelate,  may  thunder  out  an  eccle- 
siastical censure.  Aylijffe. 

Thun'der-blrd'  (-herd'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  An  Australian 
insectivorous  singing  bird  (Pachycephala  gutturalis). 
The  male  is  conspicuously  marked  with  black  and  yel- 
low, and  has  a  black  crescent  on  the  breast.  Called  also 
white-throated  thickhead,  orange-breasted  thrush,  black- 
crowned  thrush,  guttural  thrush,  and  black-breasted  fly- 
catcher. 

Thun'der-bOlt'  (-bolt'),  n.  1.  A  shaft  of  lightning  ; 
a  brilliant  stream  of  electricity  passing  from  one  part  of 
the  heavens  to  another,  or  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth. 

2.  Something  resembling  lightning  in  suddenness  and 
effectiveness. 

The  Scipios'  worth,  those  thunderbolts  of  war.    Dryden. 

3.  Vehement  threatening  or  censure ;  especially,  eccle- 
siastical denunciation ;  fulmination. 

He  severely  threatens  such  with  the  thunderbolt  of  excommu- 
nication. Hakewill. 

4.  (Paleon.)  A  belemnite,  or  thunderstone. 
Thunderbolt  beetle  (Zo'dl.),  a  long-homed  beetle  (Arho- 

palus  fulminans)  whose  larva  bores  in  the  trunk  of  oak 
and  chestnut  trees.  It  is  brownish  and  bluish-black,  with 
W-shaped  whitish  or  silvery  markings  on  the  elytra. 

Thun'der-burst'  (-bfirsf),  n.     A  burst  of  thunder. 

Thun'der-clap'  (-klap'),  n.    A  sharp  burst  of  thunder ; 

a  sudden  report  of  a  discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity. 

"  Thunderclaps  that  make  them  quake."  Spenser. 

When  suddenly  the  thunderclap  was  heard.    Dryden. 

Thun'der-clOUd'  (-kloud'),  n.  A  cloud  charged  with 
electricity,  and  producing  lightning  and  thunder. 

Thun'der-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  thunders ;  —  used  es- 
pecially as  a  translation  of  L.  tonans,  an  epithet  applied 
by  the  Eomans  to  several  of  their  gods,  esp.  to  Jupiter. 
That  dreadful  oath  which  binds  the  Thunderer.     Pope. 

Thun'der-fish'  (-fish'),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  A  large  European 
loach  {3Iisgurnus  Jossilis). 

Thun'der-head'  (-hSd'),  n.  A  rounded  mass  of  cloud, 
with  shining  white  edges  ;  a  cumulus,  —  often  appearing 
before  a  thunderstorm. 

Thun'der-lng^,  a.    1.  Emitting  thunder. 

Roll  the  thundering  chariot  o'er  the  ground.    J.  Trumbull. 

2.  Very  great ;  —  often  used  adverbially.     [Slang'] 

—  Thun'der-lng-ly,  adv. 

Thun'der-ing,  n.     Thunder.  Pev.  iv.  5. 

Thun'der-leSS,  a.     Without  thunder  or  noise. 
Thun'der-OUS  (-iis),  a.     [Written  also  thundrous.] 

1.  Producing  thunder.    [R-] 

How  he  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie.    Milton. 

2.  Making  a  noise  like  thunder ;  sounding  loud  and 
deep  ;  sonorous. 

—  Thun'der-ous-ly,  adv. 

Thun'der-proof  (-proof),  a.  Secure  against  the  ef- 
fects of  thunder  or  lightning. 

Thun'der-show'er  (-shou'er),  n.  A  shower  accom- 
panied with  lightning  and  thunder. 

Thun'der-stone'  (-ston'),  n.  1.  A  thunderbolt,— 
formerly  believed  to  be  a  stone. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash, 

Nor  the  all-dreaded  thunderstone.  Shak. 

2.  (Paleon.)  A  belemnite.     See  Belemnite. 

Thun'der-Storm'  (-stSrm'),  n.  A  storm  accompanied 
with  lightning  and  thunder. 

Thun'der-strlke'  (-strik'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Thunder- 
struck (-striik')  ;  p.  p.  Thunderstruck,  -stricken 
(-strTk''n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Thunderstriking.]  1.  To 
strike,  blast,  or  injure  by,  or  as  by,  lightning.     [R.] 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  To  astonish,  or  strike  dumb,  as  with  something  ter- 
rible ;  —  rarely  used  ejKept  in  the  past  participle. 

Drove  tliem  before  him,  thunderstruck.  Milton. 

Thun'der-worm' (-wQrm'),  m.  (Zo'dl.)  A  small,  foot- 
less, burrowing,  snakelike  lizard  (Rhineura  Floridana) 
allied  to  AmphisbiEna,  native  of  Florida ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause it  leaves  its  burrows  after  a  thundershovver. 

Thun'der-y  (-y),  «•  Accompanied  with  thunder ; 
thunderous.     [/?.]     "  Thundery  weather."        Petinant. 

Thun'drous  (-drus),  a.  Thunderous ;  sonorous. 
"  Scraps  of  t/nwdroiis  epic."  Tennyson. 

Thun'ny  (tlinu'iij),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  The  tunny.     [iL] 

Thurgh  (thfirg),  prep.    Through.     [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

Thurgh'fare'  (thfirg'ffir'),  ?i.    Thoroughfare.     [Ob.t.] 
This  world  is  l)ut  a  thurg/lfarc  full  of  woe.     Chaucer. 

Thu'rl-ble  (tliii'rT-b'l),  n.  [L.  thuribulum,  tmibu- 
lum,  from  Ihns,  Ihiiris,  or  better  Ins,  ttiris,  frankincense, 
fr.  Gr.  eOo?  a  sacrifice,  an  offering,  from  Ovew  to  sacri- 
fice.] (R.  C.  Vh.)  A  censer  of  metal,  for  burning  incense, 
having  various  forms,  held  in  the   hand   or  suspended 


by  chains,  —  used  especially  at  mass,  vespers,  and  other 
solemn  services.  Fairholt. 

ThU-rU'er-OUS  (thii-rTf'er-iis),  a.  [L.  thurifer,  turi- 
fer;  thus  frankincense  -)-  -Jerre  to  bear.]  Producing  or 
bearing  frankincense. 

Thu'ri-fl-ca'tion  (thii'ri-f i-ka'shiin),  n.  [L.  thus  in- 
cense -{-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make.  See  -fy.]  The  act 
of  fuming  with  incense,  or  the  act  of  burning  incense. 

Thu-lln'gl-an  (thii-rin'ji-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Thuringia,  a  country  in  Germany,  or  its  people. .—  n.  A 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Thuringia. 

ThU-rin'gite  (-jit),  n.  [From  Thuringia,  where  it  is 
found.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  as  an  aggregation 
of  minute  scales  having  an  olive-green  color  and  pearly 
luster.     It  is  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  iron. 

Thurl  (thdrl), n.  [A&. pyrel a.\io\e.  V53.  See  Thiel, 
Thrill.]     1.  A  hole;  an  aperture.     [Obs.] 

2.  (Mining)  (a)  A  short  communication  between  adits 
in  a  mine,     (b)  A  long  adit  in  a  coalpit. 

Thurl,  V.  I.  [See  Thrill.]  1.  To  cut  through ;  to 
pierce.     [Obs.]  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  (Mining)  To  cut  through,  as  a  partition  between 
one  working  and  another.  Raymond. 

Thurl'ing,  n.     (Mining)  Same  as  Thurl,  n.,  2  (a). 

Thur'rok  (thiir'rok),  n.  [AS.  purruc  a  boat.]  The 
hold  of  a  ship;  a  sink.     [Obs.] 

Small  drops  of  water  that  enter  through  a  little  crevice  into 
the  thurrok  and,  into  the  bottom  of  a  ship.  Chaucer, 

Thurs'day  (thflrz'da ;  48),  n.  [OE.  fiursdei,  pors- 
day,  from  the  Scand.  name  Thor  -\-  E.  day.  Icel.  pSrr 
Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  is  akin  to  AS.  punor  thunder  ; 
cf.  AS. punres  drng,  literally,  day  of  thunder;  akin  to 
D.  Donderdag  Thursday,  G.  Donnersiag,  Icel.  porsdagr, 
Sw.  &  Dan.  Torsdog.  y/bi.  See  Thor,  Thunder,  and 
Day.]  The  fifth  day  of  the  week,  following  Wednesday 
and  preceding  Friday. 

Holy  ThurBday.    See  under  Holt. 

Thurst  (thflrst),  n.  (Coal  3Iining)  The  ruins  of  the 
fallen  roof  resulting  from  the  removal  of  the  pillars  and 
stalls.  Raymond. 

II  Thus  (thiis),  n.  [L.  thus,  better  tus,  frankincense. 
See  Thurible.]  The  commoner  kind  of  frankincense,  or 
that  obtained  from  the  Norway  spruce,  the  long-leaved 
pine,  and  other  conifers. 

Thus  (thus),  adv.  [OE.  thus,  AS.  Sus;  akin  to 
OFries.  &  OS.  thus,  D.  dus,  and  E.  that;  cf.  OHG.  sus. 
See  That.]     1.  In  this  or  that  manner  ;  on  this  wise. 

Thus  did  Noah ;  according  to  all  that  God  commanded  him, 

so  did  he.  Gen.  vi.  22. 

Thus  God  the  heaven  created,  thus  the  earth.       Milton. 

2.  To  this  degree  or  extent ;  so  far ;  so ;  as,  thus  wise ; 

thus  peaceable  ;  thus  bold.  Shak. 

Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds.  Milton. 

Thus'SOCk^thiis'sok),  n.    See  Tussock.     [Obs.] 

Thu'ya  (thu'ya),  n.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Thuja. 

ThU'yin  (-yin),  n.  (Chem.)  A  substance  extracted 
from  trees  of  the  genus  Thuja,  or  Thuya,  and  probably 
identical  with  quercitrin.     [Written  also  thujin.] 

Thwack  (thwak),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Thwacked 
(thwSkt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Thwacking.]  [Cf.  OE.  thak- 
ken  to  stroke,  AS.  paccian,  E.  whack.]  1.  To  strike 
with  something  flat  or  heavy  ;  to  bang  ;  to  beat,  or  thrash ; 
to  thump.     "A  distant  ttwaeiinjr  sound."       W.Irving. 

2.  To  fill  to  overflowing.     [Obs.]  Stanyhurst. 

Thwack,  n.  A  heavy  blow  with  something  flat  or 
heavy ;  a  thump. 

With  many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  bang. 

Hard  crab  tree  and  old  iron  rang.  Hudibras. 

Thwalte  (thwat),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  The  twaite. 

Thwaite,  n.  [Cf .  Icel.  pveit  a  piece  of  land,  fr.  pvita 
to  cut.  See  Thwite,  and  cf.  Doit,  and  Twaite  land 
cleared  of  woods.]  Forest  land  cleared,  and  converted 
to  tillage ;  an  assart.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

(13?°"  Thiuaite  occurs  in  composition  as  the  last  element 
in  many  names  of  places  in  the  north  of  England ;  as 
in  Uostnicaite,  Stonethivaiie. 

Thwart  (thwart),  a.  [OE.  pwart,  pwert,  a.  and  adv., 
Icel.  pvert,  neut.  of  pverr  athwart,  transverse,  across  ; 
akin  to  AS.  piveorh  perverse,  transverse,  cross,  D.  dwars, 
OHG.  dwerah,  twerh,  G.  zwerch,  quer,  Dan.  &  Sw.  tver 
athwart,  transverse,  Sw.  tv'dr  cross,  unfriendly,  Goth. 
pwairhs  angry.  Cf.  Queer.]  1.  Situated  or  placed 
across  something  else ;  transverse  ;  oblique. 

Moved  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities.  Milton. 

2.  Fig.  :  Perverse  ;  crossgraiued.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Thwart,  adv.  [See  TmvART,  a.]  Thwartly  ;  oblique- 
ly ;  transversely  ;  athwart.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Thwart,  p7-ep.  Across ;  athwart.  Spenser. 

Thwart  ships.    See  Athwart  ships,  under  Athwart. 

Thwart,  re.  (Naut.)  A  seat  in  an  open  boat  reaching 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  or  athwart  the  boat. 

Thwart,  v.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Thwarted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Thwarting.]     1.  To  move  across  or  counter  to;  to 
cross;  as,  an  arrow  tticacis  the  air.     [06,s'.] 
Swift  as  a  sliootiug  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  uiglit.  Milton. 

2.  To  cross,  as  a  purpose  ;  to  oppose  ;  to  run  countec 
to  ;  to  contravene  ;  hence,  to  frustrate  or  defeat. 

If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thirarted  me.  Shak. 

The  proposals  of  the  oho  never  thwarted  t\ic  inclinations  of 
the  otlier.  South. 

Thwart,  v.  i.  1.  To  move  or  go  in  an  oblique  or 
crosswise  manner.     [R.] 

2.  Hence,  to  be  in  opposition  ;  to  clash.     [R.] 

Any  proposition  .  .  .  tliat  sliall  at  all  thwart  with  these  inter- 
nal nrnrlcs.  Locke. 

Thwart'er  (-er),  n.  (Far.)  A  disease  in  sheap,  mdi- 
cated  by  sliaking,  trembling,  or  convulsive  motions. 

Thwart'lng-ly,  adv.  Im  a  thwarting  or  obstructing 
manner  ;  ao  as  to  thwart. 

Thwart'ly,  adv.     Transversely  ;  obliquely. 

Thwart'ness,  n.  Tlie  quality  or  state  of  being  thwart ; 
obliquity  ;  perverseuess. 
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Thwite  (thwit),  V.  i.     [AS.  pwitan.     See  Whittle, 

and  cf.  Thwaite  a  piece  of  land.]    To  cut  or  clip  with  a 

knife ;  to  whittle.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.']  Chaucer. 

Thwlt'tle  (thwlft'l),v.<.  [See  Thwite,  and  Whittle.] 

To  cut  or  whittle.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.']        Palsgrave. 

Thwlt'tle,  n.    A  small  knife  ;  a  whittle.        [Written 

also  Ihwitel.']    [06^.]    "A  Sheffield  ttwJtt/e."    Chaucer. 

Thy  (thi),  pron.     [OB.  thi,  shortened  from  thin.    See 

Thine,  Thou.]     Of  thee,  or  belonging  to  thee ;  the  more 

common  form  of  thine,  possessive  case  of  thou  ;  —  used 

always  attributively,  and  chiefly  in  the  solemn  or  grave 

style,  and  in  poetry.    Thine  is  used  in  the  predicate  ;  as, 

the  knife  is  thine.    See  Thine. 

Our  father  which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name.     Thy 

kingdom  come.    Thy  will  be  done.  Matt.  vi.  9, 10. 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good.       Milton. 

Thy'lne  wood'  (thi'In  wd5d').  [Gr.  ^vXov  Bvivov, 
fr.  6vivo%,  adj.,  pertaining  to  the  tree  Bvia.  or  6va,  an 
African  tree  with  sweet-smelling  wood.]  (Bol.)  The 
fragrant  and  beautiful  wood  of  a  North  African  tree 
(Callilris  quadrivalvis),  formerly  called  Thuja  articu- 
lata.  The  tree  is  of  the  Cedar  family,  and  furnishes  a 
balsamic  resin  called  sandarach.  Rev.  xviii.  12, 

Thyla-Clne  (thi'la-sln),  n.  [Gr.  eOAa|  a  sack.] 
(Zool.)  The  zebra  wolf.    See  under  Wolf. 

Thym'ate  (tim'at),  n.  (  Chem. )  A  compound  of  thym- 
ol analogous  to  a  salt ;  as,  sodium  thymate. 

Thyme  (tim),  n.  [OE.  tyme,  L.  thymum,  Gr.  Bvixov, 
Wjnos  ;  cf.  Sviiv,  to  sacrifice,  fliiot  a  sacrifice,  offering, 
incense :  cf .  F.  thym  ;  —  perhaps  so  named  because  of  its 
sweet  smell.  Cf.  Fume,  ».]  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the 
labiate  genus  Thymus.  The  garden  thyme  {Thymus  tntl- 
garis)  is  a  warm,  pungent  aromatic,  much  used  to  give  a 
relish  to  seasoning  and  soups. 

Ankle  deep  in  moss  and  flowery  thyme.        Cowper. 

Cat  thyme,  a  labiate  plant  ( Teucrium  Marum)  of  the  Med- 
iterranean region.  Cats  are  said  to  be  fond  of  rolling  on 
it.  J.  Smith  (Diet.  Econ.  Plants). —Wild  thyme.  Thymus 
Serpyllum,  common  on  banks  and  hillsides  in  Europe. 

I  know  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows.        Shale. 

Thym'ene  (tim'en),  n.  {Chem.)  A  liquid  terpene 
obtained  from  oil  of  thyme. 

Thym'1-a-tech'ny  (thTm'i-A-t§k'ny),  n.  [Gr.  eviiCaixa 
incense  +  Te'xi^  art.]  (3fed.)  The  art  of  employing  per- 
fumes in  medicine.     [-K.]  Dunglison. 

Thym'ic  (thim'Ik),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  thymus  gland. 

Thy'mlc  (ti'mik),  a.  {Med.  Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  thyme ;  as,  thymic  acid. 

Thym'Dl  (tim'ol),  n.  [_Thyme  +  -o/.]  {Chem.)  A 
phenol  derivative  of  cymene,  CjoHjs.OH,  isomeric  with 
carvacrol,  found  in  oil  of  thyme,  and  extracted  as  a  white 
crystalline  substance  of  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor  and 
strong  antiseptic  properties  ;  —  called  also  hydroxy  cy- 
mene. 

II  Thy'mus  (thi'miis),  .2.  [NL.,fr.Gr.  SunOS.]  {Anat.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  thymus  gland.  —  n. 
The  thymus  gland. 

Thymus  gland,  or  Thsrmus  body,  a  ductless  gland  in  the 
throat,  or  in  the  neighboring  region,  of  nearly  all  verte- 
brates. In  man  and  other  mammals  it  is  the  throat,  or 
neck,  sweetbread,  which  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thorax  and  lower  part  of  the  throat.  It  is  largest  in  fetal 
and  early  life,  and  disappears  or  becomes  rudimentary  in 
the  adult. 

Thym'y  (tlm'^),  a.     Abounding  with  thyme ;   fra- 
grant ;  as,  a  thymy  vale.  Akenside. 
Where'er  a  thymy  bank  he  found, 
He  rolled  upon  the  fragrant  ground.  Gay. 

Thy'ro-  (thi'ro-).  A  combining  form  used  in  anatomy 
to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  thyroid 
body  or  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  as,  ttyrohyal. 

Thy'ro-a-ryt'e-noid  (-4-rit'e-noid),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  both  the  thyroid  and  arytenoid  cartilages 
of  the  larynx. 

Thy'ro-hy'al  (-hi'ol),  n.  {Anat.)  One  of  the  lower 
segments  in  the  hyoid  arch,  often  consolidated  with  the 
body  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  forming  one  of  its  great 
horns,  as  in  man. 

Thy'ro-hy'Oid  (-M'oid),  a.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  thyroid  cartilage  of  the  larynx  and  the  hyoid  arch. 

Thy'rold  (thi'roid),  a.  [Gr.  eupeoeiSij;  shield-shaped ; 
0vpe6t  a  large,  oblong  shield  (from  6vpa  a  door)  -|-  etSos 
form:  cf.  F.  thyroide,  ihyreoide.']  1.  Shaped  like  an 
oblong  shield ;  shield-shaped ;  as,  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

2.  {Anat. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  thyroid  body,  thy- 
roid cartilage,  or  thyroid  artery ;  thyroideal. 

Thyroid  cartilage.  See  under  Lartnx.— Thyroid  body, 
or  Thyroid  gland  {Anat.),  a  glaudlike  but  ductless  body, 
or  pair  of  bodies,  of  unknown  function,  in  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  or  the  region  of  the  larynx.  In  man  and  most 
mammals  it  is  a  higlily  vascular  organ,  partly  surround- 
ing the  base  of  the  larynx  and  the  upper  part  of  the  tra- 
chea. —  Thyroid  dislocation  (Surg.),  dislocation  of  the 
thigh  bone  into  the  thyroid  foramen.  —  Thyroid  foramen, 
the  obturator  foramen. 

Thy-rold'e-al  (thi-roid'e-al),  a.    {Anat.)  Thyroid. 

Thy-rot'0-my  {OA-rWo-mf),  n.  [_Thyro-  -j-  Gr. 
reiiveiv  to  cut.]  {Surg.)  The  operation  of  cutting  into 
the  thyroid  curtilage. 

Thyrse  (thers),  m.      [Cf.  F.  thyrse.1     A  thyrsus. 

Thyr'SOld  (ther'soid),  )  a.    [Gr.  evpcoeiS^s  ;  flup- 

Thyr-SOld'al  (ther-soid'ol),  )  (to;  thyrsus  +  etSoi 
*rm,  shape:  of.  F.  thyrsoide.']  Having  somewhat  the 
Jorm  of  a  thyrse,  or  thyrsus. 

II  Th3rr'SUS  (ther'sus),  re.  ;  pi.  Thtbsi  (-si).  [L.,  fr. 
Gr.  eaptro^.  Cf.  Torso.]  1.  A  staff  entwined  with  ivy, 
and  surmounted  by  a  pine  cone,  or  by  a  bunch  of  vine  or 
ivy  leaves  with  grapes  or  berries.  It  is  an  attribute  of 
Bacchus,  and  of  the  satyrs  and  others  engaging  in  Bac- 
«hieiitea. 

As  good  to  grow  on  graves 
As  twist  about  a  thyrsus.  Mrs.  Browning. 

In  my  hand  I  bear 
'Sat  (hyrms,  tipped  with  fragrant  cones  of  pine.  Longfellow. 


2.  {Bot.)  A  species  of  inflorescence;  a  dense  panicle, 

as  in  the  lilac  and  horse-chestnut. 

II  Thy'sa-nop'ter  (thi'sa-nSp'ter), 
re.  {Zool. )  One  of  the  Thysanoptera. 

II  Thy'sa-nop'te-ra  {-te-Ta),  n. pi. 

[Nil. ,  from  Gr.  Bva-avoi  a  fringe  -j- 
Trrepov  a  wing.]  {Zool.)  A  division 
of  insects,  considered  by  some  writ- 
ers a  distinct  order,  but  regarded  by 
others  as  belonging  to  the  Hemipte- 
ra.  They  are  all  of  small  size,  and 
have  narrow,  broadly  fringed  wings 
with  rudimentary  nervures.     Most  Thyrsus,  2. 

of  the  species  feed  upon  the  juices 
of  plants,  and  some,  as  those  which  attack  grain,  are  very 
injurious  to  crops.    Called  also  Physopoda.    See  Thkips. 

Thy'sa-nop'ter-an  (-ter-an),  re.  (Zool.)  One  of  the 
Thysanoptera. 

Thy'sa-n?p'ter-0U3  (-iis),  _..  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Thysanoptera. 

II  Thys'a-nu'ra  (this'4-nu'ra  or  thi'sa-),  re.  pi.   [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Bva'avog  fringe  +  oipa  tail.]     {Zool.) 
An  order  of  wingless  hexapod  insects  which 
have  setiform  caudal  appendages,  either  be^t 
beneath  the  body  to  form  a  spring,  or  project- 
ing as  bristles.    It  comprises  the  Cinura,  or 
bristletails,  and  the  CoUembola,  or 
springtaUs.    Called  also  Thysanoura. 
See  Lepisma,  and  Poduea. 

Thys'a-nu'ran  (-ran),  re.  {Zool.) 
One  of  the  Thysanura.  Also  used 
adjectively. 

Thys'a-nu'rous  (-rils),  a.  {Zool.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Thysanura. 

Thys'be  (thfz'be),  re.  [NL. ,  f r.  L. 
Thisie  maiden  beloved  by  Pyramus, 
Gr.  ©I'cr/Sr;.]  {Zool.)  A  common 
clearwing  moth  {Hemaris  thysbe). 

Thy-seU'  (thi-sSlf'),  pron.  An  xwo  of' the  Thysa. 
emphasized  form  of  the  personal  pro-  nura.  a  Machilis 
noun  of  the  second  person ; — used  as  variabilis,  much 
a  subject  commonly  with  «Aok;  as,  enlarged  ;  6  Cam- 
thou  thyself  Shalt  go ;  that  is,  thou  f°.±T^^^^^  ^°" 
Shalt  go,  and  no  other.  It  is  some- 
times used,  especially  in  the  predicate,  without  thou,  and 
in  the  nominative  as  well  as  in  the  objective  case. 

ITiyseJ/'Bhaltsee  theact.  Shak. 

Ere  I  to  thee,  thou  to  thyself  yrSi&t  cruel.         Milton. 

Ti'ar  (ti'er),  re.  [Cf.  F.  tiare.  See  Tiaea.]  A  tiara. 
[Poetic']  Milton.    Tennyson. 

Tl-a'ra  (tt-a'r4),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  ndpa,  riapas ;  of 
Persian  origin.]  1.  A  form  of  headdress  worn  by  the 
ancient  Persians.  According  to  Xenophon,  the  royal 
tiara  was  encircled  with  a  diadem,  and  was  high  and 
erect,  while  those  of  the  people  were  flexible,  or  had 
rims  turned  over. 

2.  The  pope's  triple  crown.  It  was 
at  first  a  round,  high  cap,  but  was  after- 
ward encompassed  with  a  crown,  subse- 
quently with  a  second,  and  finally  with 
a  third.    Fig. :  The  papal  dignity. 

Tl-a'raed  (-rad),  a.  Adorned  with, 
or  wearing,  a  tiara. 

TIb'-cat'  (tlb'kSf),  re.  A  female 
cat.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

II  Tib'l-a  (-i-a),  re. ;  pi.  Tibi^  (-e). 
[L.]  1.  {Anat.)  The  inner,  or  preaxial, 
and  usually  the  larger,  of  the  two  bones 
of  the  leg  or  hind  iSnb  below  the  knee. 

2.  (2'oo?.)  The  fourth  joint  of  the  leg  of  an  insect.  See 
Illusts.  under  Coleoptesa,  and  under  Hexapoda. 

3.  {Antiq.)  A  musical  instrument  of  the  flute  kind, 
originally  made  of  the  leg  bone  of  an  animal. 

TlVl-al  (-al),  a.  [L.  tibialis,  fr.  tibia  the  shin  bone  ; 
also,  a  pipe  or  flute,  originally  made  of  a  bone :  cf.  F. 
tibial.]    1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tibia. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  pipe  or  flute. 

Tibial  spur  (Zool.),  a  spine  frequently  borne  on  the 
tibia  of  insects.    See  Illust.  under  Coleopteba. 

Tib'i-al,  n.    {Anat.)  A  tibial  bone  ;  a  tibiale. 

II  Tlb'1-a'le  (-a'le),  re. ;  pi.  Tiblalia  (-ll-a).  CNL.] 
{Anat.)  The  bone  or  cartilage  of  the  tarsus  which  artic- 
ulates with  the  tibia  and  corresponds  to  a  part  of  the 
astragalus  in  man  and  most  mammals. 

Ti-blC'1-nate  (tl-bis'i-nat),  V.  i.  [L.  tibicinare.]  To 
play  on  a  tibia,  or  pipe.     [iS.] 

Tib'1-0-  (tib'I-o-).  A  combining  form  used  in  anat- 
omy to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  tibia; 
as,  tibiotdasus,  tibiofibular. 

Tib'1-O-tar'sal  (-tar'sal),  a.  {Anat.)  {a)  Of  or  per- 
taining both  to  tt^'tibia  and  the  tarsus ;  as,  the  tibiotar- 
sal  articulation.     (J)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tibiotarsus. 

Tlb'1-O-tar'SUS  (-siis),  re.  ;  pi.  Tibiotaesi  (-si). 
{Anat.)  The  large  bone  between  the  femur  and  tarso- 
metatarsus  in  the  leg  of  a  bird.  It  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  proximal  part  of  the  tarsus  with  the  tibia. 

Tib'rie  (tib'rl),  re.   (2'ooi.)  The  pollack.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tic  (tik),  re.  [F.]  {Med.)  A  local  and  habitual  con- 
vulsive motion  of  certain  muscles ;  especially,  such  a 
motion  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  ;  twitching ; 
vellication  ;  —  called  also  spasmodic  tic.  Dunglison. 

Tic  douloureux  (tik  doo-loo-roo'  ;  F.  -re').  [F.,  fr.  tic  a 
knack,  a  twitching  +  douloureux  painfulj  (Med.)  Neu- 
ralgia in  the  face  ;  face  ague.    See  under  Face. 

II  Tl-cal'  (ti-kal'),  re.  1.  A  bean-shaped  coin  of  Siam, 
worth  about  sixty  cents ;  also,  a  weight  equal  to  236 
grains  troy.  Malcom. 

2.  A  money  of  account  in  China,  reckoned  at  about 
$1.60  ;  also,  a  weight  of  about  four  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Tlce  (tis),  V.  t.  [Aphetic  form  of  entice.]  To  entice. 
[Obs.]  The  Coronation, 

Tlce,  n..  {Cricket)  A  ball  bowled  to  strike  the  ground 
about  a  bat's  length  in  front  of  the  wicket. 
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Tlce'ment  (tis'ment),  n.    Enticement.     [Ois.] 
_  Tlch'or-rhlne  (tik'6r-rin),  re.     [Gr.  Tetxo!  a  waU  -f- 
pi's,  pivoi,  the  nose.]     {Paleon.)  A  fossil  rhinoceros  with 
a  vertical  bony  medial  septum  supporting  the  nose ;  th< 
hairy  rhinoceros. 

Tick  (tik),  re.  [Abbrev.  from  ticket.]  Credit ;  trxist ; 
as,  to  buy  on,  or  upon,  tick.  Goldsmith. 

Tick,  V.  i.    1.  To  go  on  trust,  or  credit. 

2.  To  give  tick  ;  to  trust.  Arbuthnot. 

Tick,  re.  [OE.  tike,  teke;  akin  to  D.  teek,G.zecke. 
Cf.  Tike  a  tick.]  {Zool.) 
{a)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  large  parasitic 
mites  which  attach  them- 
selves to,  and  suck  the 
blood  of,  cattle,  dogs,  and 
many  other  animals.  When 
filled  with  blood  they  be- 
come ovate,  much  swollen,  and 
usually  livid  red  in  color. 
Some  of  the  species  often  at- 
tach themselves  to  the  human 
body.  The  young  are  active 
and  have  at  first  but  six  legs. 
(6)  Any  one  of  several  species 
of  dipterous  insects  having  a  American  Moose  Tick  (Tx. 
flattened  and  usually  wingless  °*' "^'^A?'",!'-  „-f  ^.""- 
body,  as  the  bird  ticks  (see  un-  %'  iiiyg^dSSSng,' enl 
der  Bied)  and  sheep  tick  (see  larged.  C'Mouth  Parts  of 
under  Sheep).  young,  much  enlarged j 

Tick  bean,  a  small  bean  used  2  Palpus.  '^ '  ^d  '  ^  j 
for  feeding  horses  and  other 

animals.  —  Tick  trefoil  (£o<.),  aname  given  to  many  plants 
of  the  leguminous  genus  Besmodium,  which  have  trifo- 
liate leaves,  and  jointed  pods  roughened  with  minute 
hooked  hairs  by  which  the  joints  adhere  to  clothing  and 
to  the  fleece  of  sheep. 

Tick,  n.  [LL.  techa,  teca,  L.  theca  case,  Gr.  flijKij,  fr. 
TiSe'wu  to  put.  See  Thesis.]  1.  The  cover,  or  case,  of  a 
bed,  mattress,  etc.,  which  contains  the  straw,  feathers, 
hair,  or  other  filling. 

2.  Ticking.     See  Tickino,  re. 

Tick,  11.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Ticked  (ttkt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh. 
re.  Ticking.]  [Probably  of  imitative  origin  ;  cf.  D.  tikken, 
IjG.  ticken.]  1.  To  make  a  small  or  repeating  noise  by 
beating  or  otherwise,  as  a  watch  does  ;  to  beat. 

2.  To  strike  gently ;  to  pat. 

Stand  not  ticking  and  toying  at  the  branches.    Latimer. 

Tick,  n.    1.  A  quick,  audible  beat,  as  of  a  clock. 

2.  Any  small  mark  intended  to  direct  attention  to 
something,  or  to  serve  as  a  check.  Dickens. 

3.  {Zool.)  The  whinchat;  —  so  called  from  its  note. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Death  tick.    (Zool.)  See  DEATHWATca 

Tick,  V.  t.  To  check  off  by  means  of  a  tick  or  any 
small  mark ;  to  score. 

When  I  had  got  all  my  responsibilities  down  upon  rny  list,  1 
compared  each  with  the  bill  and  ticked  it  off.  Dickens. 

Tlck'en  (-en),  re.    See  Tickino.     [R.]    R.  Browning. 

Tlck'er  (-er),  re.  [See  Tick.]  One  who,  or  that 
which,  ticks,  or  produces  a  ticking  soimd,  as  a  watch  or 
clock,  a  telegraphic  sounder,  etc. 

Tlck'et  (-«t),  re.  [F.  iliquette  a  label,  ticket,  fr.  OF. 
estiguette,  or  OF.  etiquet,  estiquet ;  both  of  Teutonic 
origin,  and  akin  to  E.  slick.  See  Stick,  re.  &  v.,  and  cf. 
Etiquette,  Tick  credit.]  A  small  piece  of  paper,  card- 
board, or  the  like,  serving  as  a  notice,  certificate,  or  dis- 
tinguishing token  of  something.    Specifically  :  — 

(a)  A  little  note  or  notice.     [Obs.  or  Local] 

He  constantly  read  his  lectures  twice  a  week  for  above  forty 
years,  giving  notice  of  the  time  to  his  auditors  in  a  ticket  on 
the  school  doors.  Fuller^ 

(6)  A  tradesman's  bill  or  account.     [Obs.'] 

(!^°"  Hence  the  phrase  ore  ticket,  on  account ;  whence, 
by  abbreviation,  came  the  phrase  on  tick.    See  1st  Tick. 
Your  courtier  is  mad  to  take  up  silks  and  velvets 
On  ticket  for  his  mistress.  J.  Cotgrave. 

(c)  A  certificate  or  token  of  right  of  admission  to  a 
place  of  assembly,  or  of  passage  in  a  public  conveyance ; 
as,  a  theater  ticket ;  a  railroad  or  steamboat  ticket. 

{d)  A  label  to  show  the  character  or  price  of  goods. 

(e)  A  certificate  or  token  of  a  share  in  a  lottery  or 
other  scheme  for  distributing  money,  goods,  or  the  like. 

(/)  {Politics)  A  printed  list  of  candidates  to  be  voted 
for  at  an  election ;  a  set  of  nominations  by  one  party  for 
election  ;  a  ballot.     [U.  S.] 

The  old  ticlcet  forever  I    We  have  it  by  thirty-four  votes. 

Sarah  Franklin  (1"66>. 

Scratched  ticket,  a  ticket  from  which  the  names  of  one 
or  more  of  the  candidates  are  scratched  out.— Split  ticket, 
a  ticket  representing  different  divisions  of  a  party,  or 
containing  candidates  selected  from  two  or  more  parties. 

—  Straight  ticket,  a  ticket  containing  the  regular  nomina- 
tions of  a  party,  without  change.  —  Ticket  day  (Corel.),  the 
day  before  the  settling  or  pay  day  on  the  stock  ex- 
change, when  the  names  of  the  actual  purchasers  are 
rendered  in  by  one  stockbroker  to  another.  [Eng.]  Sim- 
monds.  —  Ticket  of  leave,  a  license  or  permit  given  to  a 
convict,  or  prisoner  of  the  crown,  to  go  at  large,  and  to 
labor  for  himself  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence, 
subject  to  certain  specific  conditions.    [Eng,\    Simmonds. 

—  Ticket  porter,  a  licensed  porter  wearing  a  badge  by 
which  he  may  be  identified.    [Eng.] 

Tlck'et,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ticketed  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Ticketing.]  1.  To  distinguish  by  a  ticket ;  to  put  a 
ticket  on  ;  as,  to  ticket  goods. 

2.  To  furnish  with  a  ticket  or  tickets ;  i;o  book ;  as,  to 
ticket  passengers  to  California.     [U.  S.] 

Tlck'et-ing,  re.  A  periodical  sale  of  ore  in  the  Englisl 
mining  districts ;  —  so  called  from  the  tickets  upon  which 
are  written  the  bids  of  the  buyers. 

Tlck'ing  (tik'ing),  re.  [From  Tick  a  bed  cover.  Cf. 
Ticken.]  A  strong,  closely  woven  linen  or  cotton  fabric, 
of  which  ticks  for  beds  are  made.    It  is  usually  twilled. 
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and  woven  in  stripes  of  different  colors,  as  white  and 
blue ;  —  called  also  ticken. 

Tlc'kle  (tik'k'l),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Tickled  (-k'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tickling  (-kliug).]  [Perhaps  freq.  of  tick 
to  beat,  pat ;  but  cf .  also  AS.  cilelian  to  tickle,  D.  kitte- 
len,  G.  kitzeln,  OHG.  chizzilon,  chuzzilon,  Icel.  kiila. 
Cf .  Kittle,  v.  <.]  1.  To  touch  lightly,  so  as  to  produce 
a  peculiar  thrilling  sensation,  which  cor»monly  causes 
laughter,  and  a  kind  of  spasm  which  may  become  dan- 
gerous if  too  long  protracted. 

If  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  please  ;  to  gratify  ;  to  make  joyous. 

Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  -with  a  straw.         Pope. 
Such  a  nature 
Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
"Which  he  treads  on  at  noon.  Shak. 

Tlc'kle,  V.  i.    1.  To  feel  titillatlon. 

He  with  secret  joy  therefore 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  every  vein.  Spenser. 

Z.  To  excite  the  sensation  of  titillation.  Shak. 

Tlc'kle,  a.     1.  Ticklish  ;  easily  tickled.     lObs.l 

2.  Liable  to  change  ;  uncertain  ;  inconstant.     [OJs.] 

The  world  is  now  full  tidkle,  sikerly.         Chaucer. 
So  tickle  is  the  state  of  earthly  things.         Spenser. 

3.  Wavering,  or  liable  to  waver  and  fall  at  the  slight- 
est touch  ;  unstable  ;  easily  overthrown.     [06s.] 

Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a  milkmaid, 
if  she  be  in  love,  may  sigh  it  off.  Shak. 

TIc'kle-foot'ed  (-foot'Sd),  a.  Uncertain  ;  inconstant ; 
slippery.     iObs.  &  J?.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Tick'len-l)urg  (tik'len-bflrg),  n.  A  coarse,  mixed 
linen  fabric  made  to  be  sold  in  the  West  Indies. 

TlC'kle-nesS  (tik'k'l-nes),  re.  Unsteadiness.  [06*.] 
For  hoard  hatli  hate,  and  climbing  tickleness.     Chaucer. 

Tictler  (-kler),  n.   1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tickles. 

2.  Something  puzzling  or  difficult. 

3.  A  book  contaming  a  memorandum  of  notes  and 
debts  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  maturity.  [Com. 
Cant,  U.  Sr\  Barilett. 

4.  A  prong  used  by  coopers  to  extract  bungs  from 
casks.     lEng.l 

Tlc'klish  (-klTsh),  a.  1.  Sensible  to  slight  touches  ; 
easily  tickled ;  as,  the  sole  of  the  foot  is  very  ticklish; 
the  hardened  palm  of  the  hand  is  not  ticklish.        Bacon. 

2.  Standing  so  as  to  be  liable  to  totter  and  fall  at  the 
slightest  touch ;  unfixed  ;  easily  affected ;  unstable. 

Can  any  man  with  comfort  lodge  in  a  condition  so  dismally 
ticklish  f  Barrow. 

3.  Difficult ;  nice  ;  critical ;  as,  a  ticklish  business. 
Surely  princes  had  need,  in  tender  matters  and  ticklish  times, 

to  beware  what  they  say.  Bacon. 

—  Tlc'kllsh-ly,  adv.  —  Tlcldlsh-ness,  n. 

Tlck'seed'  (tik'sed'),  n.  \_Tick  the  insect  +  iee(f  /  cf. 
G.  wan0«Kiamere,  literally,  bug  seed.]  1.  A  seed  or  fruit 
resembling  in  shape  an  insect,  as  that  of  certain  plants. 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  Same  as  Coreopsis,  (b)  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  Corispermum,  plants  of  the  Goosefoot  family. 

Tlck'tack'  (-tak'),  «■  [See  Tick  to  beat,  to  pat, 
and  (for  sense  2)  cf.  Teickteack.]  1.  A  noise  like  that 
made  by  a  clock  or  a  watch. 

2.  A  kind  of  backgammon  played  both  with  men  and 
pegs ;  tricktrack. 

A  game  at  ticktach  with  words.  Milton. 

Tlck'tack',  adv.  With  a  ticking  noise,  like  that  of 
R  watch. 

Tlc'po-lon'ga  (tik'pS-lon'ga),  n.  [Native  name.] 
iZool.)  A  very  venomous  viper  (Baboia  Russellii),  nar 
tive  of  Ceylon  and  India ;  —  called  also  cobra  monil. 

Tld  (tid),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  tedre,  tydere,  weak,  tender.] 
Tender ;  soft ;  nice ;  —  now  only  used  in  tidbit. 

Tld'al  (tid'al),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  tides ;  caused 
by  tides ;  having  tides ;  periodically  rising  and  falling, 
or  flowing  and  ebbing ;  as,  tidal  waters. 
The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 
And  lifts  us  unawares 
Out  of  all  meaner  cares.  Longfellow. 

Tidal  air  (Physiol.),  the  air  which  passes  in  and  out  of 
the  lungs  in  ordinary  breathing.  It  varies  from  twenty 
to  thirty  cubic  inches.  —  Tidal  basin,  a  dock  that  is  filled 
at  the  rising  of  the  tide.  —  Tidal  wave,  (a)  See  Tide  wave, 
nnder  Tide.  Cf .  4th  Bore,  (b)  A  vast,  swift  wave  caused 
by  an  earthquake  or  some  extraordinary  combination  of 
natural  causes.  It  rises  far  above  high-water  mark  and  is 
often  very  destructive  upon  low-lying  coasts. 

Tld'blt'  (tid'bit'),  n.    \_Tid  +  bit.']    A  delicate  or 

tender  piece  of  anything  eatable ;  a  delicious  morsel. 

[Written  also  titbit.'] 

Tld'de  (tid'de),  obs.  imp.  of  Tide,  v.  i.  Chaucer. 

Tld'der  (tTd'der),  )  V.  t.     [Cf .  AS.   tyderian  to  grow 

Tld'dle  (tid'd'l),    I     tender.    See  Tid.]     To  use  with 

tenderness  ;  to  fondle.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Tide  (tid),  re.     [AS.  ad  time  ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries. 
^  Ud,  D.  tijd,  G.  zeit,  OHG.  zit,  Icel.  tiS,  Sw.  &  Dan.  tid, 
'  and  probably  to  Skr.  aditi  unlimited,  endless,  where  a-  is 
a  negative  prefix.    V58.    Cf.  Tidings,  Tidy,  Till,  jore^.. 
Time.]     1.  Time;   period;   season.     \_Obsoles.]      "This 
lusty  summer's  <7'(?e. "  Chaucer. 

And  rest  their  weary  limbs  a  tide.  Spenser. 

"Which,  at  the  appointed  tide. 
Each  one  did  make  his  bride.  Spenser. 

At  the  tide\>t  Christ  his  birth.  Fuller. 

2.  The  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  of  bays,  rivers,  etc.,  connected  therewith. 
The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  each  lunar  day,  or  the 
space  of  a  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  (the  in- 
fluence of  the  latter  being  three  times  that  of  the  former), 
acting  unequally  on  the  v;aters  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  thus  disturbing  their  equilibrium.  A  high  tide 
upon  one  side  of  the  earth  is  accompanied  by  a  higli  tide 
upon  the  opposite  side.    Haace,  when  the  sun  and  moon 


are  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  as  at  new  moon  and 

full  moon,  their  action  is  such  as  to  produce  a  greater 

than  the  usual  tide,  called  ibe  spring  tide,  as  represented 

in  the  cut.  When  ^'ajj"--. 

the   moon  is  in  /'*\«»=^^*''' 

the  first  or  third  !  - 1^^^^'^ 

quarter,    the  y^'f'^^^^'"^ 

sun's  attraction  jr-      ^'*•-^***>.  -■    •• 

in  part  counter-  / 

acts  the   effect         _,„.._;• 

of    the    moon's     ..••^^'o*/i>\ 

attraction,  thus    .' "    — ^  ^  ^" 

producing      un-  () 
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der  the  moon  a 
smaller  tide 
than  usual, 
called  the  neap 
tide. 

(!!^=  The  flow 
or  rising  of  the 
water  is  called 
flood  tide,  and 
the  reflux,  ebb 
tide. 

3.  A  stream ; 
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Spring  Tides  and  Neap  Tides. 


current ;  flood ;  as,  a  tide  of  blood. 
"  Let  in  the  tide  of  knaves  once  more ;  my  cook  and  I  '11 
provide."  Shak. 

4.  Tendency  or  direction  of  causes,  influences,  or 
events ;  course  ;  current. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.       SJiak. 

5.  Violent  confluence.     \_Obs.]  Bacon. 

6.  (Mining)  The  period  of  twelve  hours. 
Atmospheric  tides,  tidal  movements  of  the  atmosphere 

similar  to  those  of  the  ocean,  and  produced  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  attractive  forces  of  the  sun  and  moon.  — 
Inferior  tide.  See  under  Infekior,  a.  —  To  work  double 
tides.  See  under  Work,  v.  t.  —  Tide  day,  the  interval  be- 
tween the  occurrences  of  two  consecutive  maxima  of  the 
resultant  wave  at  the  same  place.  Its  length  varies  as 
the  components  of  sun  and  moon  waves  approach  to,  or 
recede  from,  one  another.  A  retardation  from  this  cause 
is  called  the  lagging  of  the  tide,  while  the  acceleration 
of  the  recurrence  of  high  water  is  termed  the  priming  of 
the  tide.  See  Lag  of  the  tide,  under  2d  Lag.  —  Tide  dial, 
a  dial  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  tides  at  any  time.  — 
Tide  gate,  (a)  An  opening  through  which  water  may 
flow  freely  when  the  tide  sets  in  one  direction,  but  which 
closes  automatically  and  prevents  the  water  from  flowing 
in  the  other  direction,  (ft)  (Naut.)  A  place  where  the 
tide  runs  with  great  velocity,  as  through  a  gate.  —  Tide 
gaufe,  a  gauge  for  showing  the  height  of  the  tide ;  es- 
pecially, a  contrivance  for  registering  the  state  of  the 
tide  continuously  at  every  instant  of  time.    Brande  &  C. 

—  Tide  lock,  a  lock  situated  between  an  inclosed  basin, 
or  a  canal,  and  the  tide  water  of  a  harbor  or  river,  when 
they  are  on  different  levels,  so  that  craft  can  pass  either 
way  at  all  times  of  the  tide ;  —  called  also  guard  lock.  — 
Tide  mill,  (a)  A  mill  operated  by  the  tidal  currents.  (6) 
A  mill  for  clearing  lands  from  tide  water. —  Tide  rip,  a 
body  of  water  made  rough  by  the  conflict  of  opposing 
tides  or  currents.  —  Tide  table,  a  table  giving  the  time  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  at  any  place.  —  Tide  water, 
water  affected  by  the  flow  of  the  tide ;  hence,  broadly, 
the  seaboard.  —  Tide  wave,  or  Tidal  wave,  the  swell  of 
water  as  the  tide  moves.  That  of  the  ocean  Is  called 
primitive  ;  that  of  bays  or  channels  derivative.    'Wheivell. 

—  Tide  wheel,  a  water  wheel  so  constructed  as  to  be  moved 
by  the  ebb  or  flow  of  the  tide. 

Tide  (tid),  V.  t.  To  cause  to  float  with  the  tide ;  to 
drive  or  carry  with  the  tide  or  stream. 

They  are  tided  down  the  stream.  Feltham. 

Tide,  v.  i.    [AS.  txdan  to  happen.    See  Tide,  re.] 

1.  To  betide ;  to  happen.     [Obs.] 

What  should  us  tide  of  this  new  law  ?         Chaucer. 

2.  To  pour  a  tide  or  flood. 

3.  (Naut.)  To  work  into  or  out  of  a  river  or  harbor 
by  drifting  with  the  tide  and  anchoring  when  it  becomes 
adverse. 

Tld'ed  (tid'ed),  a.  Affected  by  the  tide ;  having  a 
tide.     "  The  tided  Thames."  Bp.  Hall. 

Tlde'IeSS,  a.    Having  no  tide. 

Tide'-rode'  (-rod'),  a.  (Naut.)  Sv/ung  by  the  tide 
when  at  anchor ;  —  opposed  to  wind-rode. 

Tldes'man  (tidz'man),  re.  /  pi.  TiDESMEN  (-mSu).  A 
customhouse  officer  who  goes  on  board  of  a  merchant 
ship  to  secure  payment  of  the  duties ;  a  tidewaiter. 

Tlde'walt'er  (tid'wat'er),  re.  A  customhouse  officer 
who  watches  the  landing  of  goods  from  merchant  vessels, 
in  order  to  secure  payment  of  duties.  Sivift. 

Tlde'way'  (-wa'),  «•     Channel  in  which  the  tide  sets. 

Tid'lfe  (tid'if),  re.    The  blue  titmouse.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

^ff^  The  "tidif  "  mentioned  in  Chaucer  is  by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  titmouse,  by  others  the  wren. 

Tl'di-ly  (ti'di-ly),  adv.     In  a  tidy  m««her. 

Tl'di-ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  tidy. 

Ti'dlng  (ti'ding),  M.     Tidings.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Tl'dingS  (ti'dingz),  re.  pi.  [OE.  tidinge,  tipinge,  ti- 
dinde,  from  or  influenced  by  Icel.  tiSindi;  akin  to  Dan. 
tidende,  Sw.  tidning,  G.  zeitung,  AS.  ttdan  to  happen, 
E.  hetide,  tide.  See  Tide,  v.  i.  &  re.]  Account  of  what 
lias  taken  place,  and  was  not  before  known  ;  news. 

I  shall  make  my  master  glad  with  these  tidings.       Shak. 
Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  lie  frowned.    Goldsmith. 

{^^  Although  tidings  is  plural  in  form,  it  has  been 
used  also  as  a  singular.  By  Shakespeare  it  was  used  indis- 
criminately as  a  singular  or  plural. 

How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is.  Shak. 

Tidings  to  the  contrary 

Are  brought  your  eyes.  Sfiak. 

Syn.  —  News;  advice;  information;  intelligence.— 
Tidings,  News.  The  term  neirs  denotes  recent  intelli- 
gence from  any  quarter  ;  the  terra  tidings  denotes  intel- 
ligence expected  from  a  particular  quarter,  showing  what 
has  there  beiided.  We  may  be  iudifl'orent  as  to  news, 
but  are  always  more  or  less  interested  in  tidings.  We 
read  the  news  daily ;  we  wait  for  tidings  respecting  an 
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absent  friend  or  an  impending  battle.    We  may  be  curi- 
ous to  hear  the  news  ;  we  are  always  anxious  for  tidings. 
Evil  news  rides  post,  while  good  news  baits.      Milton. 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  ?  Addison. 

Tid'ley  (fidnf),  n.  (Zobl.)  (a)  The  wren,  (b)  The 
goldcrest.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tid-ol'O-gy  (tid-51'o-jy),  re.     [Tide  +  -logy.]    A  dig. 

course  or  treatise  upon  the  tides ;  that  part  of  science 

which  treats  of  tides.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Tl'dy  (ti'dj^),  n.     (Zo'ol.)   The  wren;  — called  also 

[Prov.  Eng.] 

The  tidy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they.    Drayton. 

1^°°  This  name  is  probably  applied  also  to  other 

small  singing  birds,  as  the  goldcrest. 

Tl'dy,  a.  [Compar.  Tidier  (-di-er) ;  superl.  Tidiest.] 
[From  Tide  time,  season  :  cf.  D.  tijdtg  timely,  G.  zeiiig, 
Dan.  &  Sw.  tidig.]  1.  Being  in  proper  time;  timely; 
seasonable  ;  favorable ;  as,  tidy  weather.     [Obs.] 

If  weather  be  fair  and  tidy.  Tvsser. 

2.  Arranged  in  good  order ;  orderly ;  appropriate ; 
neat ;  kept  in  proper  and  becoming  neatness,  or  habitu- 
ally keeping  things  so  ;  as,  a  tidy  lass ;  their  dress  is 
tidy  ;  the  apartments  are  well  furnished  and  tidy. 

A  tidy  man,  that  tened  [lojured]  me  never.    Piers  Plowman. 

Tl'dy,  re. ;  pi.  Tidies  (-diz).  1.  A  cover,  often  of 
tatting,  drawn  work,  or  other  ornamental  work,  for  the 
back  of  a  chair,  the  arms  of  a  sofa,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  child's  pinafore.      [Prov.  Eng.]  Wright. 

Tl'dy,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Tidied  (ti'did) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Tidtino.]  To  put  in  proper  order ;  to  make  neat ; 
as,  tc  tidy  a  room  ;  to  tidy  one's  dress. 

Tl'dy,  V.  i.    To  make  things  tidy.     [Colloq.] 

I  have  tidied  and  tidied  over  and  over  again.     Dickens. 

Tl'dy-tips'  (-tips'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  California  compos- 
ite plant  (Layia  plaiyglossa),  the  flower  of  wliich  has 
yellow  rays  tipped  with  white. 

Tife  (ti),  re./  pi.  Ties  (tiz).  [AS.  lege,  tyge,  flge. 
V64.     See  Tie,  v.  t.']     1.  A  knot ;  a  fastening. 

2.  A  bond ;  an  obligation,  moral  or  legal ;  as,  the  sacred 
ties  of  friendship  or  of  duty ;  the  ties  of  allegiance. 

No  distance  breaks  the  tie  of  blood.  Keble. 

3.  A  knot  of  hair,  as  at  the  back  of  a  wig.  Young. 

4.  An  equality  in  numbers,  as  of  votes,  scores,  etc.,, 
which  prevents  either  party  from  being  victorious;, 
equality  in  any  contest,  as  a  race. 

5.  (Arch.  &  Engin.)  A  beam  or  rod  for  holding  two 
parts  together ;  in  railways,  one  of  the  transverse  timbers 
which  support  the  track  and  keep  it  in  place. 

6.  (Mus.)  A  line,  usually  straight,  drawn  across  the 
stems  of  notes,  or  a  curved  line  writ- 
ten over  or  under  the  notes,  signify- 
ing that  they  are  to  be  slurred,  or 
closely  united  in  the  performance, 
or  that  two  notes  of  the  same  pitch 
are  to  be  sounded  as  one  ;  a  bind  ;  a  ligature. 

7.  pi.  Low  shoes  fastened  with  lacings. 

Bale  tie,  a  fastening  for  the  ends  of  a  hoop  for  a  bale. 
Tie,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tied  (tid)  (Obs.  Tight  (tit))  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tying  (ti'ing).]  [OE.  ti^en,  teyen,  AS. 
tigan,  tiegan,  tygan,  fr.  teag,  tedh,  a  rope  ;  akin  to  Icel. 
taug,  and  AS.  teon  to  draw,  to  pull.  See  Tug,  v.  i.,  and 
cf.  Tow  to  drag.]  1.  To  fasten  with  a  band  or  cord  and 
knot ;  to  bind.  "  Tie  the  kine  to  the  cart."  1  Sam.  vi.  7- 
My  son,  keep  thy  father's  commandment,  and  forsake  not 
the  law  of  thy  mother  :  bind  them  continually  upon  thine 
heart,  and  tie  them  about  thy  neck.  Prov.  vi.  20, 21. 

2.  To  form,  as  a  knot,  by  interlacing  or  complicating  a 
cord ;  also,  to  interlace,  or  form  a  knot  in;  as,  to  tie  a  cord 
to  a  tree ;  to  knit ;  to  knot.  "  We  do  not  tie  this  knot 
with  an  intention  to  puzzle  the  argument."  Bp.  Burnet. 

3.  To  unite  firmly ;  to  fasten ;  to  hold. 

In  bond  of  virtuous  love  together  tied.         Fairfax. 

4.  To  hold  or  constrain  by  authority  or  moral  influ- 
ence, as  by  knotted  cords ;  to  oblige  ;  to  constrain  ;  to- 
restrain ;  to  confine. 

Not  tied  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find 

Revenge  less  sweet  than  a  forgiving  mind.       Dryden. 

5.  (Mus.)  To  unite,  as  notes,  by  a  cross  line,  or  by  a 
curved  line,  or  slur,  drawn  over  or  under  them. 

6.  To  make  an  equal  score  with,  in  a  contest ;  to  be 
even  with. 

To  ride  and  tie.  See  under  Ride.  —  To  tie  down,  (a)  To 
fasten  so  as  to  prevent  from  risuig.  (6)  To  restrain  ;  to 
confine ;  to  hinder  from  action.  —  To  tie  up,  to  confineli 
to  restrain ;  to  hindei  from  motion  or  action. 

Tie,  V.  i.     To  make  a  tie ;  to  make  an  equal  score. 

Tie'bar'  (-bar'),  re.     A  flat  bar  used  as  a  tie. 

Tle'bekm'  (ti'bem'),  re.  (Arch.)  A  beam  acting  as  a 
tie,  as  at  the  bottom  of  a  pair  of  principal  rafters,  to 
prevent  them  from  tlirusting  out  the  wall.  See  Illusi.  of 
Timbers,  under  Roop.  Owilt. 

Ti'er  (ti'er),  71.     One  who,  or  that  which,  ties. 

Tl'er,  re.  [See  Tire  a  headdress.]  A  child's  aproa 
covering  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  tied  mth  tape 
or  cord  ;  a  piuafore.     [Written  .also  tire.] 

Tier  (ter),  re.  [Perliaps  fr.  OF.  tire,  F.  tire  ;  probably 
of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  OHG.  ziarX  ornament,  G.  zier, 
AS.  tir  glory,  tier  row,  rank.  But  cf.  also  F.  tirer  to 
draw,  pull ;  of  Teutonic  origin.  Cf.  Attire,  v.  t.,  TmE 
a  headdress,  but  also  Tirade.]  A  row  or  rank,  espe- 
cially one  of  two  or  more  rows  placed  one  above,  or  higher 
than,  another  ;  as,  a  tier  of  seats  in  a  thetiter. 

Tiers  of  a  cable,  the  ranges  of  fakes,  or  windings,  of  a, 
cable,  laid  one  within  another  when  coiled. 

Tierce  (ters;  '277),  n.  [F.  fierce  a  third,  from  tiers, 
tierce,  tliird,  fr.  L.  tcrtlus  the  third  ;  akin  to  trrs  throe. 
See  Third,  Three,  and  cf.  Terce,  Tercet,  Tertiary.] 

X.  A  cask  whoso  coutont  is  one  third  of  a  pipe,  that  is, 
forty-two  wine  gallons ;  also,  a  liquid  luoasuro  of  forty- 
two  wine,  or  thiity-Hve  imperial,  gallons. 

2.  A  cask  larger  tlian  a  barrel,  and  smaller  than  a 
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hogshead  or  a  puncheon,  in  which  salt  provisions,  rice, 
etc.,  are  packed  for  shipment. 

3.  (Mus.)  The  third  tone  of  the  scale.     See  Mediant. 

4.  A  sequence  of  three  playing  cards  of  the  same  suit. 
Tierce  of  ace,  king,  queen,  is  called  tierce-major. 

5.  {Fencing)  A  position  in  thrusting  or  parrying  in 
which  the  wrist  and  nails  are  torned  downward. 

6.  (-E.  C.  Ch.)  The  third  hour  of  the  day,  or  nine  A.  M. ; 
one  of  the  canonical  hours ;  also,  the  service  appointed 
for  that  hour. 

Tler-c6'  (ter-sa'),  a.  [F.]  {Her.)  Divided  into  three 
equal  parts  of  three  different  tinctures  ;  —  said  of  an  es- 
cutcheon. 

Tler'cel  (ter'sel),      )  n.  [OE.  tercel,  tercelet,  F.  iierce- 

Tlerce'let  (ters'lSt),  (  let,  a  dim.  of  (assumed)  tier- 
cel, or  fr.  LL.  tertiolus,  dim.  fr.  L.  tertius  the  third  ;  —  so 
called,  according  to  some,  because  every  third  bird  in 
the  nest  is  a  male,  or,  according  to  others,  because  the 
male  is  a  third  part  less  than  the  female.  Cf .  Tekcel.] 
(Falconry)  The  male  of  various  falcons,  esp.  of  the  pere- 
grine ;  also,  the  male  of  the  goshawk.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Tlerce'-ma'Jor  (ters'ma'jer),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tierce  ma- 
jeure-l    {Card  Playing)  See  Tierce,  4. 

Tier'cet  (ter'sSt),  n.  [F.  tercet.  See  Tekcet.]  {Pros.) 
A  triplet ;  three  lines,  or  tliree  lines  rhyming  together. 

Tie'— rod'  (tl'rod'),  n.    A  rod  used  as  a  tie.     See  Tie. 

II  Tiers'  6'tat'  (tyar'za'ta' ;  B.  terz'  a-ta').  [F.] 
The  third  estate,  or  commonalty,  in  France,  answering  to 
the  commons  in  Great  Britain;  —  so  called  in  distinc- 
tion from,  and  as  inferior  to,  the  nobles  and  clergy. 

i^T"  The  refusal  of  the  clergy  and  nobility  to  give  the 
tiers  Stat  a  representation  in  the  States-general  propor- 
tioned to  their  actual  numbers  had  an  important  influ- 
ence in  bringing  on  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.  Since 
that  time  the  term  has  been  purely  historical. 

Tle'tlck  (ti'ttk),  n.    The  meadow  pipit.    Prov.  Eng. 

Tle'wlg'  (ti'wTg'),  n.  A  wig  having  a  tie  or  ties,  or 
one  having  some  of  the  curls  tied  up ;  also,  a  wig  tied 
upon  the  head.  Wright.    V.  Knox. 

TIK  (tlf),  n.  [OriginaUy,  a  sniff,  sniiflng;  cf.  Icel. 
pefr  a  smell,  pefa  to  sniff,  Norw.  lev  a,  drawing  in  of  the 
breath,  leva  to  sniff,  smell,  dial.  Sw.  tilv  smeD,  scent, 
taste.]  1.  Liquor;  especially,  a  small  draught  of  liquor. 
"  Sipping  his  tiff  of  brandy  punch."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  A  fit  of  anger  or  peevishness ;  a  slight  altercation 
or  contention.     See  Tift.  Thackeray. 

TiSt,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Tiffed  (ttft) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Tiffing.]    To  be  in  a  pet. 

She  tiffed  with  Tim,  she  ran  from  Ralph.      Landor. 

Tiff,  V.  t.  [OE.  tiffen,  OF.  tiffer,  tifer,  to  bedizen  ; 
cf.  D.  tippen  to  clip  the  points  or  ends  of  the  hair,  E. 
tip,  n.'i    To  deck  out ;  to  dress.     [06s.]  A.Tucker. 

Tlf'fa-ny  (tiff a-ny),  n.  [OE.  iiffenay  ;  cf .  OF.  tiffe 
ornament,  tiffer  to  adjust,  adorn.  See  Tiff  to  dress.] 
A  species  of  gauze,  or  very  thin  silk. 

The  smoke  of  sulphur  ...  is  commonly  used  by  women  to 
whiten  tiffanies.  Sir  T.  Broiuiie. 

Tiffin  (-fin),  n.  [Properly,  tiffing  a  quaffing,  a  drink- 
ing. See  Tiff,  ra.]  A  lunch,  or  slight  repast,  between 
breakfast  and  dinner; — originally,  a  Provincial  English 
word,  but  introduced  into  India,  and  brought  back  to 
England  in  a  special  sense. 

'  Tlff'lsh  (tlf 'ish),  a.    Inclined  to  tiffs ;  peevish ;  pet- 
ulant. 

Tift  (ttft),  n.  [Cf.  Norw.  left  a  scent.  See  Tiff,  n.] 
A  fit  of  pettishness,  or  slight  anger  ;  a  tiff. 

After  all  your  fatigue  you  seem  as  ready  for  a  lift  with  me 
as  if  you  had  newly  come  from  church.  Blackwood's  Mag. 

Tig  (tig),  n.    1.  A  game  among  children.    See  Tag. 

2.  A  capacious,  flat-bottomed  drinking  cup,  generally 
with  four  handles,  formerly  used  for  passing  around  the 
table  at  convivial  entertainments. 

II  Tl-gella  (ti-jgl'la),  n.  [NX/.,  from  P.  iige  stem  or 
stock.]  {Bot.)  That  part  of  an  embryo  which  represents 
the  young  stem  ;  the  caulicle  or  radicle. 

Ti-gelle'  (ti-jSl'),  n.    [F.]    {Bot.)  Same  as  Tigblla. 

Tl'ger  (ti'ger),  n.  [OE.  figre,  F.  tigre,  L.  tigris,  Gr. 
Tiypis ;  probably  of  Persian  origin ;  cf.  Zend  tighra 
pointed,  iighri  an  arrow,  Per.  (ir ;  perhaps  akin  to  E. 
stick,  V.  t.  ; — probably  so  named  from  its  quickness.] 

1.  {Zool.)  A  very  large  and  powerful  carnivore  {Felis 
tigris)  native  of  Southern  Asia  and  the  East  Indies.  Its 
back  and  sides  are  tawny  or  rufous  yellow,  transversely 
striped  with  black,  the  tail  is  ringed  with  black,  the 
throat  and  belly  are  nearly  white.  When  full  grown,  it 
equals  er  exceeds  the  lion  in  size  and  strength.  Called 
also  royal  tiger,  and  Bengal  tiger. 


Bengal  Tiger  il^gris  regalis). 

2.  Fig.  s  A  ferocious,  bloodthirsty  person. 

Ab  for  that  heinous  tiger,  Tamora.  Skak. 

3.  A  servant  in  livery,  who  rides  with  his  master  or 
mistress.  Dickens, 

4.  A  kind  of  growl  or  screech,  after  cheering ;  as, 
three  cheers  and  a  tiger.    [Colloq.  V.  S.'\ 

5.  A  pneumatic  box  or  pan  used  in  refining  sugar. 

American  tiger.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  puma.  (6)  The  jaguar. 
—  Clouded  tiger  {Zool.),  a  handsome  striped  and  spotted 
carmvore  (Felis  macrocelis  or  F.  marmorata.)  native  of 
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the  East  Indies  and  Southern  Asia.  Its  body  is  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  its  tail  about  three  feet 
long.  Its  ground  color  is  brownish  gray, 
and  the  dark  markings  are  irregular 
stripes,  spots,  and  rings,  but  tliere  are  al- 
ways two  dark  bands  on  the  face,  one  ex- 
tending back  from 
the  eye,  and  one  from 
the  angle  of  the 
mouth.  Called  also 
tortoise-shell  tiger.  — 
Mexican  tigiT  (Zool.), 
the  jaguar. —  Tiger 
beetle  (  Zool. ),  any 
one  of  numerous 
species  of  active  car- 
nivorous beetles  of 
the  family  Cicinde- 
lidx.    They  usually  inhabit  dry  or  sandy  places,  and  fly 

rapidly.— 
Tiger  bit- 
tern. (Zool.) 
See  Sun  bit- 
tern, under 
Sun.  —  Tiger 
cat  (Zool.), 
any  one  of 
several  spe- 
cies of  wild 
cats  of  mod- 
erate  size 
with   dark 

Marbled  Tiger  Cat  {Felis  marmorata).         transverse 

bars  or 
stripes  somewhat  resembling  those  of  the  tiger.  —  Tiger 
flower  (Bot.),  an  iridaceous  plant  of 
the  genus  Tigridia  (as  T.  conchi- 
flora,  T.  grandiflora,  etc.),  having 
showy  flowers,  spotted  or  streaked 
somewhat  like  the  skin  of  a  tiger. 
—  Tiger  grass  (Bot.),  a  low  East  In- 
dian fan  ^ahn  (Chameerops  Ritchie- 
ana).  It  is  used  in  many  ways  by 
the  natives.  J.  Smith  (Vict.  Econ. 
Plants).— Tiger  liXy.  (Bot.)  See  un- 
der Lilt.  —  Tiger  moth  (Zool.),  any 
one  of  numerous  species  of  moths 
of  the  family  Arctiadx  which  are 
striped  or  barred  with  black  and 
white  or  with  other  conspicuous  Tiger  Flower  ( n^ridia 
colors.   The  larvae  are  called  woolly  alba), 

bears.  -Tiger  shark  (Zool.),  a  vo- 
racious shark  (Galeocerdo  maculaius  or  tigrinus)  more 
or  less  barred  or  spotted  with  yellow.  It  is  found  in 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  Called  also  zebra 
shark. — Tiger  shell  (Zool.),  a  large  and  conspicuously 
spotted  cowrie  ( Cyprsea  tigris) ;  —  so  called  from  its  fan- 
cied resemblance  to  a  tiger  in  color  and  markings.  Called 
also  tiger  cowrie.  —  Tiger  wolf  (Zool.),  the  spotted  hyena 
(Hysena  crocuta).  —  Tiger  wood,  the  variegated  heartwood 
of  a  tree  (Machxrium  Schomburgkii)  found  in  Guiana. 

Tl'ger-eye'  (tl'ger-i'),  n.     {Min.)  A  siliceous  stone 
of  a  yellow  color  and  chatoyant  luster,  obtained  in  South 
Africa  and  much  used  for  ornament.    It  is  an  altered 
form  of  the  mineral  crocidolite.     See  Crocidolite. 
Ti'ger-foot' (-f66f ),  n.   {Bot.)  Same  as  Tioer's-foot. 
Tl'ger-f OOt'ed,  a.     Hastening  to  devour ;  furious. 
Tl'ger-lne  (-in  or  -in),  a.    Tigerish  ;  tigrine.    [^.] 
Ti'ger-lsh,  a.     Like  a  tiger  ;  tigrish. 
Ti'ger' S-f oof  (ti'gerz-f56t'),  re.    {Bot.)  A  name  given 
to  some  species  of  morning-glory  {Ipomoea)  having  the 
leaves  lobed  in  pedate  fashion. 

Tigh  (ti),  n.  [Perhaps  akin  to  tight.']  A  close,  or  in- 
closure;  a  croft.     [06s.]  Cowell. 

Tight  (tit),  obs,  p.  p.  of  Tie.     __  Spenser. 

Tight,  a.  \Compar.  Tighter  (-er) ;  snperl.  Tightest.] 
[OE.  tight,  thiht ;  probably  of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel. 
petlr,  Dan.  iset,  Sw.  fat :  akin  to  D.  &  G.  dicht  thick, 
tight,  and  perhaps  to  E.  thee  to  thrive,  or  to  thick.  Cf. 
Taut.]  1.  Firmly  held  together ;  compact;  not  loose  or 
open  ;  as,  tight  cloth ;  a  tight  knot. 

2.  Close,  so  as  not  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  liquid  or 
other  fluid ;  not  leaky ;  as,  a  tight  siiip  ;  a  tight  cask  ;  a 
tight  room  ;  —  often  used  in  this  sense  as  the  second 
member  of  a  compound ;  &s,  water-tight ;  air-tight. 

3.  Fitting  close,  or  too  close,  to  the  body  ;  as,  a  tight 
coat  or  other  garment. 

4.  Not  ragged  ;  whole  ;  neat ;  tidy. 

Clad  very  plain,  but  clean  and  tight.  Evelyn. 

I'U  spin  and  card,  and  keep  our  children  tight.      Gay. 

5.  Close ;  parsimonious ;  saving ;  as,  a  man  tight  in 
his  dealings.     IColloq.'] 

6.  Not  slack  or  loose ;  firmly  stretched ;  taut ;  —  applied 
to  a  rope,  chain,  or  the  like,  extended  or  stretched  out. 

7.  Handy  ;  adroit ;  brisk.     [OJs.]  Shak. 

8.  Somewhat  intoxicated ;  tipsy.     [Slang] 

9.  {Com.)  Pressing;  stringent;  not  easy;  firmly  held; 
dear ;  —  said  of  money  or  the  money  market.   Cf .  East,  7. 

Tight,  V.  t.    To  tighten.     [Obs.] 

Tight'en  (tif'n),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Tightened  (-'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tightening.]  To  draw  tighter  ;  to  strait- 
en ;  to  make  more  close  in  any  manner. 

Just  where  I  please,  with  tightened  rein 

I  '11  urge  thee  round  the  dusty  plain.  Fawkes. 

Tightening  pulley  (Mach.),  a  pulley  which  rests,  or  is 
forced,  against  a  driving  belt  to  tighten  it. 

Tlght'en-er  (-er),  n.  That  which  tightens ;  specific- 
ally (3Iach.),  a  tightening  pulley. 

Tight'er  (tlfer),  n.  A  ribbon  or  string  used  to  draw 
clothes  closer.     [0J«.] 

Tight'ly,  adv.    In  a  tight  manner ;  closely ;  neatly. 

Tlght'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being  tight. 

Tights  (tits),  n.  pi.  Close-fitting  garments,  especially 
for  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  the  legj. 

Tig'lic  (tig'lTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  an  acid,  C4H7CO2H  (called  also  methyl  cro- 
tonic  acid),  homologous  with  crotonio  acid,  and  obtained 
from  croton  oQ  (from  Croton  Tiglium)  as  a  white  crys- 
talline substance. 

Ti'gress  (ti'grSs),  n.  [From  Tigeb  :  cf.  F.  tigresse.] 
{Zool.)  The  female  of  the  tiger.  Holland. 


Tl'grlne  (ti'grtn  or  -grin),  a.  [L.  tigrinus,  fr.  HgrU 
a  tiger.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tiger  ;  like  a  tiger. 

2.  {Zool.)  Resembling  the  tiger  in  color ;  as,  the  ligrme 
cat  {Felis  tigrina)  of  South  America. 

Tl'grish  (ti'grlsh),  a.    Resembling  a  tiger ;  tigerish. 

Tike  (tik),  n.    {Zool.)  A  tick.     See  2d  Tick.     lObs.] 

Tike,  re.  [Icel.  tik  a  bitch;  akin  to  Sw.  tih.]  1.  A 
dog ;  a  cur.     "Bobtail  tike  or  trundle-tail."  Shak. 

2.  A  countryman  or  clown  ;  a  boorish  person. 

Ti'kus  (ti'kiis),  n.    {Zool.)  The  bulau. 

Til  (til),  prep.  &  conj.    See  Till.     [OJs.]      Chaucer. 

Til'bU-ry  (tTl'bgr-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Tilbukies  (-iz).  [Prob- 
ably from  Ttlburyiort,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  in  Eng- 
land.] A  kind  of  gig  or  two-wheeled  carriage,  without 
a  top  or  cover.     [Written  also  tilburgh.] 

II  Til'de  (tel'da),  re.  [Sp.,  fr.  L.  titulus  a  superscrip- 
tion, title,  token,  sign.  See  Title,  n.]  The  accentual  mark 
placed  over  re,  and  sometimes  over  I,  in  Spanish  worda 
[thus,  H,  T],  indicating  that,  in  pronunciation,  the  sound 
of  the  following  vowel  is  to  be  preceded  by  that  of  the 
initial,  or  consonantal,  y. 

Tile  (til),  ?;.  <.  [See  2d  Tiler.]  To  protect  from  the 
intrusion  of  the  uninitiated  ;  as,  to  tile  a  Masonic  lodge. 

Tile,  re.  [OE.  tile,  tigel,  AS.  tigel,  tigol,  fr.  L.  tegula, 
from  tegere  to  cover.    See  Thatch,  and  cf.  Tegdlae.] 

1.  A  plate,  or  thin  piece,  of  baked  clay,  used  for  cover- 
ing the  roofs  of  buildings,  for  floors,  for  drains,  and  often 
for  ornamental  mantel  works. 

2.  {Arch.)  (a)  A  small  slab  of  marble  or  other  material 
used  for  flooring.     (6)  A  plate  of  metal  used  for  roofing. 

3.  {iletal.)  A  small,  flat  piece  of  dried  earth  or  earth- 
enware, used  to  cover  vessels  in  which  metals  are  fused. 

4.  A  draintile. 

5.  A  stiff  hat.     IColloq.]  Dickens. 
Tile  drain,  a  drain  made  of  tiles.  —  Tile  earth,  a  species 

of  strong,  clayey  earth ;  stiff  and  stubborn  land.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —  Tile  kiln,  akilu  in  which  tiles  are  burnt ;  a  tilery. 
—  Tile  ore  (Min.),  an  earthy  variety  of  cuprite.  —  Tile  red, 
light  red  like  the  color  of  tiles  or  bricks.  —  Tile  tea,  a 
kind  of  hard,  flat  brick  tea.    See  Brick  tea,  under  Brick. 

Tile,  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Tiled  (tild) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Tiling.]     1.  To  cover  with  tiles ;  as,  to  tile  a  house. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  cover,  as  If  with  tUes. 

The  muscle,  sinew,  and  vein. 
Which  tile  this  house,  will  come  again.  Donne. 

Tile'-draln'  (-dran'),  v.  t.  To  drain  by  means  of 
tiles ;  to  furnish  with  a  tile  drain. 

Tile'flsh'  (-fish'),  re.  {Zool.)  A  large,  edible,  deep- 
water  food  fish  {Lopholatilus  chamxleontieeps)  more  or 
less  thickly  covered  with  large,  round,  yellow  spots. 


(J^^  It  was  discovered  off  the  Eastern  coast  of  the 
United  States  in  1880,  and  was  abundant  in  1881,  but  is  be- 
lieved to  have  become  extinct  in  1882. 

Tll'er  (til'er),  n.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  to  cover 
buildings  vrith  tiles.  Bancroft. 

Tll'er,  n.  [Of  uncertain  origin,  but  probably  from  E. 
tile,  n.]  A  doorkeeper  or  attendant  at  a  lodge  of  Free- 
masons.    [Written  also  tyler.] 

Tll'er-y  (-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Tileries  (-Tz).  [From  Tile  ;  cf. 
F.  tuilerie,  fr.  iuile  a  tile,  L.  tegula.]  A  place  where 
tiles  are  made  or  burned ;  a  tile  kiln. 

Tile'stone'  (til'ston'),  re.  1.  {Geol.)  A  kind  of  lami- 
nated shale  or  sandstone  belonging  to  some  of  the  layers 
of  the  Upper  Silurian. 

2.  A  tils  of  stone. 

Tll'i-a'ceous  (til'T-a'shiis),  a.  [L.  tilia  the  linden 
tree.]  {Bot.)  Of ,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  natural 
order  of  plants  {Tiliacese)  of  which  the  linden  {Tilia)  is 
the  type.  The  order  includes  many  plants  which  furnish 
a  valuable  fiber,  as  the  jute. 

Til'ing  (til'ing),  re.  1.  A  surface  covered  with  tiles, 
or  composed  of  tiles. 

They  ...  let  hira  down  through  the  tiling.   Luke  v.  19. 

2.  Tiles,  collectively. 

Till  (til),  re.  [Abbrev.  from  lentil.]  A  vetch ;  a  tare. 
[Prov.  E}ig.] 

Till,  re.  [Properly,  a  drawer,  from  OE.  tillen  to  draw. 
See  Tiller  the  lever  of  a  rudder.]  A  drawer.  Specific- 
ally :  (a)  A  tray  or  drawer  in  a  chest.  (6)  A  money 
drawer  in  a  shop  or  store. 

Till  alarm,  a  device  for  sounding  an  alarm  when  a 
money  drawer  is  opened  or  tampered  with. 

Till,  n.  1.  {Geol.)  A  deposit  of  clay,  sand,  and 
gravel,  without  lamination,  formed  In  a  glacier  valley  by 
means  of  the  waters  derived  from  the  melting  glaciers ; 
—  sometimes  applied  to  alluvium  of  an  upper  river  ter- 
race, when  not  laminated,  and  appearing  as  it  formed  in 
the  same  manner. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse,  obdurate  land.  Zoudon. 

Till,  prep.  [OE.  til,  Icel.  til;  akin  to  Dan.  til,  Sw. 
till,  OFries.  til,  also  to  AS.  til  good,  excellent,  G.  siel 
end,  limit,  object,  OHG.  zil,  Goth,  tils,  ga.tils,  fit,  con- 
venient, and  E.  till  to  cultivate.  See  Till,  v.  t.]  To ; 
unto  ;  up  to ;  as  far  as ;  until ;  —  now  used  only  in  respect 
to  time,  but  formerly,  also,  of  place,  degree,  etc.,  and  still 
so  used  in  Scotland  and  in  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  ; 
as,  I  worked  till  four  o'clock ;  I  will  wait  till  next  week. 
He  .  .  .  came  till  an  house.  Chaucer, 

Women,  up  till  this 
Cramped  under  worse  than  South-sea-isle  taboo.    Tennyson. 

Similar  sentiments  will  recur  to  every  one  familiar  with  hia 
writings  —  all  through  them  till  the  very  end.         Fro/.  Wils&n, 

Till  now,  to  the  present  time.  —  Till  then,  to  that  time. 


ale,  senate,   care,  am,   arm,   ask,   final,   all;    eve,   event,   end,  fem,   recent;    Ice,   idea,   HI;    old,   Sbey,   6rb,   6dd; 
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Till  (ttl),  eonj.    As  far  as ;  up  to  the  place  or  degree 

bhat ;  especially,  up  to  the  time  that ;  that  is,  to  the 

time  specified  in  the  sentence  or  clause  following ;  imtil. 

And  said  unto  them,  Occupy  till  I  come.    Luke  xix.  13. 

Meditate  so  long  till  you  make  some  act  of  prayer  to  God. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

There  was  no  outbreak  till  the  regiment  arrived.    Macmilay. 

1^^  This  use  may  be  explained  by  supposing  an  ellip- 
sis of  when,  or  the  time  when,  the  proper  conjunction  or 
conjunctive  adverb  being  when. 

Till,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tilled  (tild) ;  p.  pr.  &  vh. 
n.  Tilling.]  [OE.  iilen,  tilien,  AS.  tilian,  teolian,  to 
aim,  strive  for,  till ;  akin  to  OS.  lilian  to  get,  D.  telen  to 
propagate,  G.  zielen  to  aim,  ziel  an  end,  object,  and  per- 
haps also  to  E.  tide,  time,  from  the  idea  of  something 
fixed  or  definite.  Cf.  Teal,  Till,  prep.1  1.  To  plow  and 
prepare  for  seed,  and  to  sow,  dress,  raise  crops  from, 
etc. ;  to  cultivate ;  as,  to  tUl  the  earth,  a  field,  a  farm. 

No  field  nolde  [would  not]  tihje.     F.  Plowman. 

The  Lord  God  sent  him  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till 
the  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken.  Gen.  iii.  23. 

2.  To  prepare ;  to  get.     [06s.]  W.  Browne. 

Till,  V.  i.    To  cultivate  land.  Piers  Plowman. 

TUl'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  tilled  ;  fit  for 
the  plow ;  arable. 

Till'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.  1.  The  operation,  practice,  or 
art  of  tilling  or  preparing  land  for  seed,  and  keeping  the 
ground  in  a  proper  state  for  the  growth  of  crops. 

2.  A  place  tilled  or  cultivated ;  cultivated  land. 

Syn.  —  Cultivation ;  culture ;  husbandry ;  farming ; 
agriculture. 

II  Til-land'si-a  (tTl-lSnd'st-a),  n.  [NL.  So  named 
after  Prof.  Tillands,  of  Ibo,  in  Finland.]  {Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  epiphytic  endogenous  plants  found  in  the  South- 
em  United  States  and  in  tropical  America.  Tillandsia 
usneoides,  called  lo7ig  moss,  black  moss,  Spanish  moss, 
and  Florida  moss,  has  a  very  slender  pendulous  branch- 
ing stem,  and  forms  great  Iranging  tufts  on  the  branches 
of  trees.     It  is  often  used  for  stuffing  mattresses. 

Tlll'er  (til'er),  n.  [From.  Till,  v.  <.]  One  who  tills ; 
a  husbandman ;  a  cultivator  ;  a  plowman. 

Till'er,  n.  [AS.  telgor  a  small  branch.  Cf.  Till  to  cul- 
tivate.] 1.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  shoot  of  a  plant,  springing  from 
the  root  or  bottom  of  the  original  stalk ;  a  sucker.  (6)  A 
sprout  or  young  tree  that  springs  from  a  root  or  stump. 

2.  A  young  timber  tree.     [Prov.  Eng."]  Evelyn. 

Till'er,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tillered  (-erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Tillering.]  To  put  forth  new  shoots  from  the 
root,  or  round  the  bottom  of  the  original  stalk;  as, 
wheat  or  rye  tillers;  some  spread  plants  by  tillering. 
[Sometimes  written  tillow.'] 

Till'er, «.  [From  OE.  iillen,  tullen,  to  draw,  pull; 
probably  fr.  AS.  tyllan  in  iortyllan  to  lead  astray ;  or  cf . 
D.  iillen  to  lift  up.  Cf.  Till  a  drawer.]  1.  (Naut.)  A 
lever  of  wood  or  metal  fitted  to  the  rudder  head  and 
used  for  turning  the  rudder  from  side  to  side  in  steering. 
In  small  boats  hand  power  is  used ;  in  large  vessels,  the 
tiller  is  moved  by  means  of  mechanical  appliances.  See 
Ulusi.  of  Rudder.     Cf.  2d  Helm,  1. 

2.  The  stalk,  or  handle,  of  a  crossbow ;  also,  sometimes, 
the  bow  itself.    [06s.] 

You  can  shoot  in  a  tiller.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

3.  The  handle  of  anything.     [Prov.  Engf\ 

4.  A  small  drawer ;  a  till.  Dryden. 
Tiller  rope  (Naut.),  a  rope  for  turning  a  tiller.    In  a 

large  vessel  it  forms  the  connection  between  the  fore 
end  of  the  tiller  and  the  steering  wheel. 

TU'ley  (til'ly),  n.,  or  TU'ley  seed'  (sed').  (Bot.) 
The  seeds  of  a  small  tree  (Croton  Pavana)  common  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  These  seeds  furnish  croton  oil, 
like  those  of  Croton  Tiglium.     [Written  also  tilly.^ 

Till'man  (tJl'man),  re.  /  pi.  Tillmen  (-men).  A  man 
who  tills  the  earth  ;  a  husbandman.     [06s.]  Tusser. 

Tino-dont  (til'16-dont),  n.      One  of  the  Tillodontia. 

II  Tll'lO-don'ti-a  (tTl'16-don'shT-a),  n.  pi.  (Paleon.) 
An  extinct  group  of  Mammalia  found  fossil  in  the  Eocene 
formation.  The  species  are  related  to  the  carnivores, 
ungulates,  and  rodents.    Called  also  Tillodonta. 

Til'lot  (til'lSt),  n.  A  bag  made  of  thin  glazed  muslin, 
used  as  a  wrapper  for  dress  goods.  McElrath. 

Tll'low  (-lo),  V.  i.    See  3d  Tiller. 

Til'ly-val'ly  (tiiay-vai'iy),  inierj.,  adv.,  or  a.  A 
word  of  imknown  origin  and  signification,  formerly  used 
as  expressive  of  contempt,  or  when  anything  said  was 
rejected  as  trifling  or  impertinent.  [Written  also  iille- 
vally,  tilly-fally,  tille-fally,  and  otherwise.]  Shak. 

II  Til'mUB  (tll'musV  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TiAfids,  fr.  -riK- 
Xuv  to  pluck,  pull.]    (Med.)  Floccillation. 

Tilt  (tilt),  n.  [OE.  telt  (perhaps  from  the  Danish), 
teld,  AS.  teld,  gcteld;  akin  to  OD.  telde,  G.  zelt,  Icel. 
ijald,  Sw.  talt,  tj'dll,  Dan.  telt,  and  AS.  heieldan  to  cover.] 

1.  A  covering  overhead ;  especially,  a  tent.    Denham. 

2.  The  cloth  covering  of  a  cart  or  a  wagon. 

3.  (Naut.)  A  cloth  cover  of  a  boat ;  a  small  canopy  or 
awning  extended  over  the  sternsheets  of  a  boat. 

TUt  boat  (Naut.),  a  boat  covered  with  canvas  or  other 
cloth.  — TUt  root  (Arch.),  a  round-headed  roof,  like  the 
canopy  of  a  wagon. 

Tilt,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tilted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Tilting.]    To  cover  with  a  tilt,  or  awning. 

TUt,  V.  t.  [OE.  tilten,  iulten,  to  totter,  fall,  AS.  tealt 
unstable,  precarious  ;  akin  to  iealtrian  to  totter,  to  vacil- 
late, D.  tel  amble,  ambling  pace,  G.  zelt,  Icel.  toll  an 
ambling  pace,  folia  to  amble.  Cf.  Totter.]  1.  To  in- 
cline ;  to  tip  ;  to  raise  one  end  of  for  discharging  liquor  ; 
as,  to  tilt  a  barrel. 

2.  To  point  or  thrust,  as  a  lance. 

Sons  against  fathers  tilt  the  fatal  lance.     J.  Philips. 

8.  To  point  or  thrust  a  weapon  at.  [06s.]  Beazi.dk  Fl. 

4.  To  hammer  or  forge  with  a  tilt  hammer ;  as,  to  Hit 
Bteel  in  order  to  render  it  more  ductile. 

TUt,  V.  i.    1.  To  run  or  ride,  and  thrust  with  a  lance  ; 


Tilt  Hammer,  a  Helve  ;  h  Pivot  of 
Helve  ;  c  Hammer  Head  ;  d  Anvil ; 
/Shaft  carrying  Collar  e  with  Cams 
for  lifting  the  Hammer  Head  ;  g 
Prop  to  hold  up  the  Hammer  when 
not  in  use. 


to  practice  the  mililary  game  or  exercise  of  thrusting 
with  a  lance,  as  a  combatant  on  horseback  ;  to  joust ; 
also,  figuratively,  to  engage  in  any  combat  or  movement 
resembling  that  of  horsemen  tilting  with  lances. 

He  tilts 
With  piercing  steel  at  bold  Mercutio's  breast.       Shak. 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast.         Shak. 
But  in  this  tournament  can  no  man  tilt. 
Except  the  lady  he  loves  best  be  there.       Tennyson. 
The  ileet,  swift  tilting,  o'er  the  surges  flew.  Pope. 

2.  To  lean ;  to  fall  partly  over  ;  to  tip. 
The  trunk  of  the  body  is  kept  from  tilting  forward  by  the 
muscles  of  the  back.  Grew. 

TUt  (tilt),  n.    1.  A  thrust,  as  with  a  lance.  Addison. 

2.  A  mUitary  exercise  on  horseback,  in  which  the  com- 
batants attacked  each  other  witli  lances ;  a  tournament. 

3.  See  Tilt  hammer,  in  the  Vocabulary. 

4.  Inclination  forward ;  as,  the  tilt  of  a  cask. 

Full  tut,  with  f  uU  force.  Damjner. 

TUt'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  tilts,  or  jousts ;  hence, 
one  who  fights. 

Let  me  alone  to  match  your  iilter.         Granville. 

2.  One  who  operates  a  tilt  hammer. 

TUth  (tilth),  re.  [AS.  iUS,  fr.  tilian  to  till.  See  Till 
to  cultivate.]  1.  The  state  of  being  tilled,  or  prepared 
for  a  crop ;  culture ;  as,  land  in  good  tilth. 

The  tilth,  and  rank  fertility  of  its  golden  youth.    De  Quincey. 

2.  That  which  is  tilled ;  tillage  ground.     [JJ.] 
And  so  by  tilth  and  grange  .  .  . 
We  gained  the  mother  city.  Tennyson. 

TUt'  bam'mer  (tilf  hSm'mer).  A  tilted  hammer; 
a  heavy  hammer,  used  „a«A^ 

in  iron  works,  which  is  g  ^^^^ 

lifted  or  tilted  by  pro-         ^.i^ga        I  I  fTllwTl 

jections  or  wipers  on  a      o^^^_      "^""T^iHy  jl    K^^' 
revolving  shaft;  a  trip 
hammer.  '' 

TUt'ing     (tilt'ing),  [ 
n.    1.  The  act  of  one 
who  tilts ;  a  tilt. 

2.  The  process  by 
which  blister  steel  is 
rendered  ductile  by  be- 
ing forged  with  a  tilt 
hammer. 

Tilting  helmet,  a  helmet  of  large  size  and  unusual 
weight  and  strength,  worn  at  tilts. 

TUt'-mUl'  (-mil'),  n.  A  mill  where  a  tilt  hammer  is 
used,  or  where  the  process  of  tilting  is  carried  on. 

TU'  tree/  (til'  tre').     (Bot.)  See  Teil. 

TUt'-up'  (trit'iip'),  n.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Tip-up. 

TUt'-yard'  (-yard'),  n.  A  yard  or  place  for  tilting. 
"  The  tilt-yard  of  Templestowe. "  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ti'mal  (tt'mal),  n.  (Zool.)  The  blue  titmouse. 
[Prov.  Eng."] 

Tim'a-liie  (tTm'a-lIn),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  genus  Timalus  or  family  Timalidse,  which  in- 
cludes the  babblers,  or  babbling  thrushes,  and  bulbuls. 

Tim'bal  (tim'bal),  n.    A  kettledrum.    See  Ttmbal. 

TimTjer  (-ber),  re.  [Probably  the  same  word  as  tim- 
ber sort  of  wood  ;  cf.  Sw.  timber,  LG.  timmer,  MHG. 
zimber,  G.  zimmer,  P.  timbre,  LL.  timbrium.  Cf.  Tim- 
mer.] (Com.)  A  certain  quantity  of  fur  skins,  as  of 
martens,  ermines,  sables,  etc.,  packed  between  boards ; 
being  in  some  cases  forty  skins,  in  others  one  hundred 
and  twenty ;  —  called  also  timmer.   [Written  also  timbre.'} 

Tim'ber,  n.  [F.  timbre.  See  Timbre.]  (Her.)  The 
crest  on  a  coat  of  arms.     [Written  also  timbre.'] 

Timljer,  v.  t.     To  surmount  as  a  timber  does.    [06s.] 

Tim'ber,  re.  [AS.  timbor,  timber,  wood,  building; 
akin  to  OFries.  tim.ber,  D.  timmer  a  room,  G.  zimmer, 
OHG.  zimbar  timber,  a  dwelling,  room,  Icel.  timbr  tim- 
ber, Sw.  timmer,  Dan.  tommer,  Goth,  timrjan  to  build, 
timrja  a  builder,  L.  domus  a  house,  Gr.  6djii0!  house, 
Seij.eiv  to  build,  Skr.  dama  a  house.  V62.  Cf.  Dome, 
Domestic]  1.  That  sort  of  wood  which  is  proper  for 
buildings  or  for  tools,  utensils,  furniture,  carriages, 
fences,  ships,  and  the  like  ;  —  usually  said  of  felled  trees, 
but  sometimes  of  those  standing.  Cf.  Lumber,  3. 
And  ta'en  my  fiddle  to  the  gate,  .  .  . 
Andflddledinthe  timber  1  Tennyson. 

2.  The  body,  stem,  or  trunk  of  a  tree. 

3.  Fig. :  Material  for  any  structure. 

Such  dispositions  are  the  very  errors  of  human  nature  ;  and 
yet  thiey  are  the  fittest  timber  to  make  politics  of.  Bacon. 

4.  A  single  piece  or  squared  stick  of  wood  intended 
for  brulding,  or  already  framed  ;  collectively,  the  larger 
pieces  or  sticks  of  wood,  forming  the  framework  of  a 
house,  ship,  or  other  structure,  in  distinction  from  the 
covering  or  boarding. 

So  they  prepared  timber  ...  to  build  the  house.  1  Kings  v. '18. 
Many  of  the  timbers  were  decayed.  W.  Coxe. 

5.  Woods  or  forest ;  wooded  land.     [  Western  U.  S.'\ 

6.  (Shipbuilding)  A  rib,  or  a  curving  piece  of  wood, 
branching  outward  from  the  keel  and  bending  upward  in 
a  vertical  direction.  One  timber  is  composed  of  several 
pieces  united. 

Timber  and  room.  (Shipbuilding)  Same  as  Room  and 
space.  See  under  Room.  —  Timber  beetle  (Zoot.),  any  one 
of  numerous  species  of  beetles  the  larvae  of  which  bore  in 
timber  ;  as,  the  silky  timber  beetle  (lymerylon  sericenm). 
—  Timber  doodle  (Zoi'il.),  the  American  woodcock.  [Local, 
n.  ;S.]— Timber  grouse  (Zool.),  any  species  of  grouse  that 
inhabits  woods,  as  the  ruifed  grouse  and  spruce  par- 
tridge; -distinguished  from  prairie  grouse.  —  Timber 
hitch  (iVm;/.),  a  kind  of  hitch  used  for  temporarily  nmk- 
ing  fast  a  rope  to  a  spar.  See  Lllust.  under  Hitch.  —Tim- 
ber mare,  a  kind  of  instrument  upon  which  soldiers  were 
formerly  compelled  to  ride  for  punisbnieut.  .lohusoii.  — 
Timber  scribe,  a  metal  tool  or  pointed  instrument  for  mark- 
ing timber.  Siminonds.  —Timber  sow.  (Zool.)  Same  as 
Timber  worm,  below.  Bacon.  —  Timber  tree,  a  tree  suit- 
able for  timber.  —  Timber  worm  (Zool.),  airy  larval  insect 
which  burrows  in  timber.  — Timber  yard,  a  yard  or  place 
where  timbor  is  deposited. 


Tim'ber  (tTm'ber),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Timbebbs 
(-herd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Timbering.]  To  furnish  with 
timber ;  —  chiefly  used  in  the  past  participle. 

His  bark  is  stoutly  timbered.  Shak, 

Tim'ber,  v.  i.    1.  To  light  on  a  tree.     [Obs."] 

2.  (Falconry)  To  make  a  nest. 

Tim'bered  (-herd),  a.  1.  Furnished  with  timber ;  — 
often  compounded ;  as,  a  well-timbered  house ;  a  low- 
timbered  house.  L'Esirange, 

2.  Built ;  formed ;  contrived.     [iJ.]     Sir  H.  Wotten. 

3.  Massive,  like  timber.     [06s.] 

His  timbered  bones  all  broken,  rudely  rumbled.     Spenser. 

4.  Covered  with  growing  timber ;  wooded ;  as,  well- 
timbered  land. 

Tim'ber-head'  (ttm'ber-hgd'),  n.  (Naut.)  The  top 
end  of  a  timber,  rising  above  the  gunwale,  and  serving 
for  belaying  ropes,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  kevel  head. 

Tlm'ber-ing,  re.  The  act  of  furnishing  with  timber ; 
also,  timbers,  collectively  ;  timberwork ;  timber. 

Tlm'ber-ling  (-ling),  n.  [Timber  -\-  -toy.]  A  small 
tree.     [Eng.J 

Tim'ber-man  (-mSn),  re. ;  pi.  Timbermen  (-mSn). 
(Mining)  A  man  employed  in  placing  supports  of  timber 
in  a  mine.  Weale. 

Tim'ber-work'  (-wflrk'),  n.    Work  made  of  timbers. 

Tim'bre  (tim'ber),  n.    See  Ist  Timber. 

Tim'bre,  n.  [F.,  a  bell  to  be  struck  with  a  hammer, 
sound,  tone,  stamp,  crest,  in  OF.,  a  timbrel.  Cf.  Tim- 
brel.]    1.  (Her. )  The  crest  on  a  coat  of  arms. 

2.  (Mus.)  The  quality  of  tone  distinguishing  voices  or 
instruments;  tone  color;  clang  tint;  as,  the  timbre  of 
the  voice ;  the  timbre  of  a  violin.  See  Tone,  and  Partial'- 
tones,  under  Pabtial. 

Tlm'brel  {-hrB),  re.  [Dim.  of  OE.  timbre,  OF.  tim- 
bre; probably  fr.  L.  tympanum,  Gr.  rviitravov  a  kettle- 
drum, but  iidlaenced  perhaps  by  Ar.  tabl  a  drum ;  cf» 
Per.  tambal  a  drum.  See  Tympanum,  and  cf.  2d  Timbre, 
Ttmbal.]  (Mus.)  A  kind  of  drum,  tabor,  or  tabret, 
in  use  from  the  highest  antiquity. 

Miriam  .  .  .  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and  all  the  women 
went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances.      Ex.  xv.  20. 

Tim'breled   )  (-brSld),  a.    Sung  to.  the  sound  of  the 
Tim'brelled  )     timbrel.   "  In  vain  with  timbreled  an- 
thems dark."  Milton. 
Tim'bU-rlne'  (-bu-ren'),  n.    A  tambourine.     [06s.] 
Time  (tim),  n. ;  pi.  Times  (timz).     [OE.  time,  AS. 
tima,  akin  to  tld  time,  and  to  Icel.  timi,  Dan.  time  an 
hour,  Sw.  timme.     V58.     See  Tide,   re.]     1.  Duration, 
considered  independently  of  any  system  of  measurement 
or  any  employment  of  terms  winch  designate  limited 
portions  thereof. 
The  time  wasteth  [i.  e.  passes  away]  night  and  day.    Chaucer, 
I  know  of  no  ideas  .  .  .  that  have  a  better  claim  to  be  ae- 
counted  simple  and  original  than  those  of  space  and  time.  Reid. 

2.  A  particular  period  or  part  of  duration,  whether 
past,  present,  or  future ;  a  point  or  portion  of  duration ; 
as,  the  time  was,  or  has  been ;  the  time  is,  or  will  be. 

God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in 
time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets.  Heb.  \.  \. 

3.  The  period  at  which  any  definite  event  occurred,  or 
person  lived ;  age ;  period ;  era  ;  as,  the  Spanish  Armada 
was  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  —  often  in 
the  plural;  as,  ancient  times;  modern  times. 

4.  The  duration  of  one's  life ;  the  hours  and  days 
which  a  person  has  at  his  disposal. 

Believe  me,  your  time  is  not  your  own  ;  it  belong  to  God,  t» 
religion,  to  mankind.  £uckminster. 

5.  A  proper  time  ;  a  season  ;  an  opportunity. 

There  is  ...  a  time  to  every  purpose.     Eccl.  iii.  1. 
The  time  of  figs  was  not  yet.  Mark  xi.  13, 

6.  Hour  of  travail,  delivery,  or  parturition. 

She  was  within  one  month  of  her  time.    Clarendon, 

7.  Performance  or  occurrence  of  an  action  or  event, 
considered  with  reference  to  repetition ;  addition  of  a 
number  to  itself ;  repetition ;  as,  to  double  cloth  four 
times  ;  four  times  four,  or  sixteen. 

Summers  three  times  eight  save  one.  Milton. 

8.  The  present  life ;  existence  in  this  world  as  con- 
trasted with  immortal  life ;  definite,  as  contrasted  with 
Infinite,  duration. 

Till  time  and  sin  together  cease.  Kehle, 

9.  (Gram.')  Tense. 

10.  (3Ius.)  The  measured  duration  of  sounds;  meas- 
ure ;  tempo ;  rate  of  movement ;  rhythmical  division ;  as, 
common  or  triple  time  ;  the  musician  keeps  good  time. 

Some  few  lines  set  unto  a  solemn  time.  Beau,  tf  FL 
Jgg'""  Time  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  compounds, 
mostly  self -explaining ;  as,  /«nc-battered,  Hme-beguil- 
ing,  ^i'me-consecrated,  <ire?e-consuming,  ijwe-enduring, 
;;me-killing,  W?«e-sanctioned,  time-acoiuei,  ime-wasting, 
time-'worn,  etc. 

Absolute  time,  time  irrespective  of  loenl  standards  or 
epochs ;  time  reckoned  for  all  places  from  some  one  com- 
mon epoch  ;  as,  all  spectators  see  a  lunar  eclipse  at  the 
same  instant  of  absolute  time.  —  Apparent  time,  tlie  time 
of  day  reckoned  by  the  sun,  or  so  that  12  o'clock  at  the 
place  is  the  instant  of  the  transit  of  the  sun's  center  over 
the  meridian.  —  Astronomical  time,  mean  solar  time  recls- 
oced  by  counting  tlio  hours  continuously  up  to  twenty- 
four  from  one  noon  to  the  next.  —  At  times,  at  distinct  in- 
tervals of  duration  ;  now  and  then  ;  as,  at  limes  he  reads, 
at  other  limes  he  rides.  —  Civil  time,  time  as  reckoned  for 
tlie  purposes  of  common  life  in  distmct  jieriods,  as  years, 
months,  days,  hours,  etc.,  the  latter,  among  most  mod- 
em nations,  being  divided  into  two  series  of  twelve  each, 
and  rccrkoncd,  the  iirst  scries  from  midnight  to  noon,  the 
second,  from  noon  to  midnight.  —  Common  time  (JlJil.),  the 
ordinary  time  of  marching,  in  which  ninety  steps,  each 
twenty-eight  inches  in  length,  are  taken  in  one  minute. — 
Equation  of  time.  See  under  Equation,  ?!. -In  time,  (n)  In 
good  season  ;  suthciently  early  ;  as,  ho  arrived  in  lime  to 
see  the  exhibition.  (6)  After  a  considerable  space  of  du- 
ration ;  eventually  ;  finally  ;  as,  you  will  in  time  recover 
your  liealth  and  strength.  —  Mean  time.  See  under  4th 
Mean. —Quick  time  (Mil.),  time  of  marching,  in  which 
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one  hundred  and  ten  steps,  each  twenty-eight  inches  in 
length,  are  taken  in  one  minute.  —  Sidereal  time.  See 
under  Sideeal.  —  Standard  time,  the  civil  time  that  has 
been  established  by  law  or  by  general  usage  over  a  re- 
gion or  country.  In  England  the  standard  time  is  Green- 
wich mean  solar  time.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
four  kinds  of  standard  time  have  been  adopted  by  the 
railroads  and  accepted  by  the  people,  viz.,  Eastern, 
Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  time,  corresponding  sev- 
erally to  the  mean  local  times  of  the  75th,  90th,  105th, 
and  120th  meridians  west  from  Greenwich,  and  being 
therefore  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  hours  slower  than 
Greenwich  time.  —Time  ball,  a  ball  arranged  to  drop 
from  the  summit  of  a  pole,  to  indicate  true  midday  time, 
as  at  Greenwich  Observatory,  England.  Nichol.  —  'Simi 
bargain  (Com.),  a  contract  made  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  merchandise,  or  of  stock  in  the  public  funds,  at  a  cer- 
tain time  in  the  future.  —  Time  bill.  Same  as  Time- 
table. [Eng.]  —Time  book,  a  book  in  which  is  kept  a 
record  of  the  time  persons  have  worked.  —  Time  detector, 
a  timepiece  provided  with  a  device  for  registering  and 
indicatmg  tlie  exact  time  when  a  watchman  visits  cer- 
tain stations  in  his  beat.  —  Time  enough,  in  season  ;  early 
enough.  "Stanley  at  Bosworth  field,  .  .  .  came  time 
enough  to  save  his  life."  Bacon.  —  Time  fuse,  a  fuse,  as 
for  an  explosive  projectile,  which  can  be  so  arranged  as 
to  ignite  the  charge  at  a  certain  definite  interval  after 
being  itself  ignited.  —  Time  Immemorial,  or  Time  out  of 
mind.  {Eng.  Law)  See  under  Immemorial.  —  Time  lock, 
a  lock  having  clockwork  attached,  which,  when  wound 
up,  prevents  the  bolt  from  being  withdrawn  when  locked, 
until  a  certain  interval  of  time  has  elapsed.  —  Time  of 
day,  salutation  appropriate  to  the  times  of  the  day,  as 
"good  morning,"  "good  evening,"  and  the  like  ;  greet- 
ing. —  To  kill  time.  See  under  Kill,  v.  t.  —  To  make  time, 
(a)  To  gain  time.  (6)  To  occupy  or  use  (a  certain)  time  in 
doing  something ;  as,  the  trotting  horse  made  fast  time. 
—  To  move,  run,  or  go,  against  time,  to  move,  run,  or  go  a 
given  distance  without  a  competitor,  in  the  quickest  pos- 
sible time  ;  or,  to  accomplish  the  greatest  distance  which 
can  be  passed  over  in  a  given  time  ;  as,  the  horse  is  to 
run  against  time.  —  True  time,  (a)  Mean  time  as  kept  by 
a  clock  going  uniformly.  (6)  (Astron.)  Apparent  time  as 
reckoned  from  the  transit  of  the  sun's  center  over  the 
meridian. 

Time  (tim),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Timed  (timd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  TmrNQ.]  1.  To  appoint  the  time  for ;  to  bring, 
begin,  or  perform  at  the  proper  season  or  time  ;  as,  he 
limed  his  appearance  rightly. 

There  is  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  time  the  beginnings 
and  onsets  of  things.  Bacon. 

2.  To  regulate  as  to  time ;  to  accompany,  or  agree  with, 
in  time  of  movement. 

Who  overlooked  the  oars,  and  ttmed  the  stroke.    Addison. 
.  He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 

Was  timed  with  dying  cries.  Shak. 

3.  To  ascertain  or  record  the  time,  duration,  or  rate 
of ;  as,  to  time  the  speed  of  horses,  or  hours  for  workmen. 

4.  To  measure,  as  in  music  or  harmony. 

Time,  V.  i.  1.  To  keep  or  beat  time ;  to  proceed  or 
move  in  time. 

With  oar  strokes  timing  to  their  song.  WTiittier. 

2.   To  pass  time;  to  delay.     [OJx.] 

Tlme'ful  (-ful),  a.  Seasonable  ;  timely  ;  sufficiently 
early.     lObs.']  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Time'-hon'ored  (-Sn'erd),  a.  Honored  for  a  long 
time  ;  venerable,  and  worthy  of  honor,  by  reason  of  an- 
tiquity, or  long  continuance. 

Time'keep'er  (-kep'er),  n.  1.  A  clock,  watch,  or 
other  chronometer  ;  a  timepiece. 

2.  A  person  who  keeps,  marks,  regulates,  or  determines 
the  time.    Specifically :  — 

(a)  A  person  who  keeps  a  record  of  the  time  spent  by 
workmen  at  their  work. 

(6)  One  who  gives  the  time  for  the  departure  of  con- 
veyances. 

(c)  One  who  marks  the  time  in  musical  performances. 

(d)  One  appointed  to  ma,rk  and  declare  the  time  of 
participants  in  races  or  other  contests. 

Timeless,  a.  1.  Done  at  an  improper  time;  un- 
seasonable ;  untimely.     [iS.] 


Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heavenly  feast 
Timeless,  indecent. 


Pope. 


2.  Done  or  occurring  before  the  proper  time ;  prema- 
ture ;  immature ;  as,  a  W7nei^e«s  grave.     [OJ.S.] 

Must  I  behold  thy  timeless,  cruel  death  ?  Shak. 

3.  Having  no  end ;  interminable ;  unending.  "  Time- 
less night  and  chaos."  Young. 

Timeless-ly,  udv.  In  a  timeless  manner  ;  unseasou- 
ftbly.    [iJ.]  Milton. 

Time'U-ness  (-lT-n5s),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  timely  ;  seasonableness ;  opportuneness. 

Tlme'linK  (-lifng),  n.    A  timeserver.     [06*.] 

Timely,  a.  [Compar.  Timelier  (-ll-er)  ;  superl. 
Timeliest.]  1.  Being  or  occurring  in  good  time;  suf- 
oiently  early ;  seasonable.    "  The  timely  dew  of  sleep." 

Milton, 

2.  Keeping  time  or  measure.    [06^.]  Spenser. 

Timely,  adv.    Early ;  soon ;  in  good  season. 

Timely  advised,  the  coming  evil  shun.  Prior. 

Thanks  to  you. 
That  called  me  timelier  than  my  purpose  hither. 
For  I  have  gained  by  it.  STiak. 

Tl-men'o-guy  (tt-mSn'o-gi),  n.  {Naut.)  A  rope  car- 
ried taut  between  or  over  obstacles  likely  to  engage  or 
foul  the  running  rigging  in  working  a  ship. 

Tlme'ous  (tim'iis),  a.  Timely ;  seasonable.  [R.  or 
Seot.l  —  Time'ous-ly,  adv.    [JJ.  or  Scot.^ 

Tlme'piece'  (tim'pes'),  n.  A  clock,  watch,  or  other 
ftistrument,  to  measure  or  show  the  progress  of  time ;  a 
chronometer. 

Time'pleas'er  (-plez'er),  n.    One  who  complies  with 

prevailing  opinions,  whatever  they  may  be  ;  a  timeserver. 

Timepleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness.         Shak. 

Tlm'er  (-er),  n.  A  timekeeper ;  especially,  a  watch  by 
which  small  intervals  of  time  can  be  measured ;  a  kind 
of  stop  watch.  It  is  used  for  timing  the  speed  of  horses, 
Ofeohinery,  etc. 


Time'sav'ing  (tim'sav'Ing),  a.    Saving  time ;  as,  a 

timesaving  expedient. 

Time'serv'er  (-serv'er),  n.  One  who  adapts  his  opin- 
ions and  manners  to  the  times ;  one  who  obsequiously 
complies  with  the  ruling  power ;  —  now  used  only  in  a 
bad  sense. 

Time'serv'ing,  a.  Obsequiously  complying  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  or  the  humors  of  those  in  power. 

Time'serv'ing,  n.  An  obsequious  comphance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  the  humors  of  those  in  power, 
which  implies  a  surrender  of  one's  independence,  and 
sometimes  of  one's  integrity. 

Syn.  —  Temporizing.  —  Timeserving,  Temporizing. 
Both  these  words  are  applied  to  the  conduct  of  one  who 
adapts  himself  servilely  to  times  and  seasons.  A  time- 
server  is  rather  active,  and  a  temporizer,  passive.  One 
whose  poUcy  is  timeserving  comes  forward  to  act  upon 
principles  or  opiaions  which  may  promote  his  advance- 
ment ;  one  who  is  temporizing  yields  to  the  current  of 
public  sentiment  or  prejudice,  and  shrinks  from  a  course 
of  action  which  might  injure  liim  with  others.  The  for- 
mer is  dishonest ;  the  latter  is  weak ;  and  both  are  con- 
temptible. 

Trimming  and  timeserving,  which  are  but  two  words  for  the 
sfl,me  thing,  .  .  .  produce  confusion.  South. 

[1]  pronounce  thee  ...  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both.  Shak. 

Time'-ta'ble  (-ta'b'l),  n.  1.  A  tabular  statement  of 
the  time  at  wliich,  or  within  which,  several  things  are  to 
take  place,  as  the  recitations  in  a  school,  the  departure 
and  arrival  of  railroad  trains  or  other  public  convey- 
ances, the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  etc. 

2.  (Railroad)  A  plane  surface  divided  in  one  direc- 
tion with  lines  representing  hours  and  minutes,  and  in 
the  other  with  lines  representing  miles,  and  having  di- 
agonals (usually  movable  strings)  representing  the  speed 
and  position  of  various  trains. 

3.  {3Ius.)  A  table  showing  the  notation,  length,  or 
duration  of  the  several  notes. 

Tim'id  (tim'id),  a.  [L.  timidus,  fr.  timere  to  fear ; 
cf.  Skr.  lam  to  become  breathless,  to  become  stupefied  : 
cf.  r.  timide.']  Wanting  couralge  to  meet  danger  ;  easily 
frightened  ;  timorous ;  not  bold ;  fearful ;  shy. 

Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare.      Thomson. 

Syn.  —  Fearful ;  timorous ;  afraid  ;  cowardly ;  pusil- 
lanimous ;  faint-hearted ;  shrinking ;  retiring. 
—  Tim'ld-ly,  adv.  —  Tlm'ld-ness,  n. 

Ti-mid'1-ty  (ti-mTd'i-tJ^),  n.  [L.  timiditas:  cf.  F. 
timidite.^  The  quality  or  state  of  being  timid ;  timo- 
rousness;  timidness. 

Tim'id-OUS  (tim'Id-us),  a.  Timid.  [Ofts.]    Hudibras. 

Tim'ist  (tim'ist),  n.  [Written  also  «mew<.]  \.{Mus.) 
A  performer  who  keeps  good  time. 

2.  A  timeserver.     [OJj.]  Overbiiry. 

Tlm'mer  (tim'mer),  n.    Same  as  1st  Timber.    [^Scot.'] 

Ti-moc'ra-cy  (ti-m5k'ra-sy),  n.  [Gr.  Ti/noKpaTi'd ; 
Ttjii)  honor,  worth  (fr.  Ti'eii/  to  honor)  -f  Kparelv  to  gov- 
ern :  cf.  F.  timocralie.l  {Gr.  Anliq.)  (a)  A  state  in 
which  the  love  of  honor  is  the  ruling  motive.  (6)  A 
state  in  which  honors  are  distributed  according  to  a  rat- 
ing of  property. 

Ti'mo-crat'io  (ti'mo-krStlk),  a.  Belonging  to,  or 
constituted  by,  timocracy.  Sir  G.  C  Lewis. 

Tim'0-neer'  (tim'6-ner'),  n.  [F.  timonier,  fr.  iimon 
a  helm,  fr.  L.  temo,  -onis,  a  pole.]    A  helmsman.     [J?.] 

Tim'Or-OUS  (tlm'er-us),  a.  [LL.  timorosus,  from  L. 
iimor  fear  ;  akin  to  timers  to  fear.  See  Timid.]  1.  Fear- 
ful of  danger ;  timid ;  deficient  in  courage.  Shak. 

2.  Indicating,  or  caused  i  y,  fear;  as,  timorous  doubts. 
"  The  timorous  apostasy  of  churchmen."  Milman. 

— Tim'or-ous-ly,  ac^w.  —  Tim'or-ous-ness,  n. 

Tim'or-some  (-er-sum),  a.  Easily  frightened  ;  tim- 
orous.   [Written  also  timersome.'\    \_Scot.'\    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tim'0-thy  (ttm'o-thy),  n.,  or  Tim'o-thy  g^ass' 
(gras/).  [From  Timothy  Hanson,  who  carried  the  seed 
from  New  England  to  Maryland  about  1720.]  {Bot.)  A 
kind  of  grass  (Phleum  pralense)  vrith  long  cylindrical 
spikes  ;  —  called  also  herd's  grass,  and,  in  England,  cat's- 
tail  grass,  and  meadow  cat's-tail  grass.  It  is  much  prized 
for  fodder.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Tim'OUS  (tim'us),  a.  [Cf.  Timeous.]  Timely;  sea- 
sonable.    lObs.l    Bacon.  —  Tim'ous-ly,  adi'.     [Obs.} 

II  Tim'pa-no  (tem'pa-no  ;  E.  tim'pa-no),  n. ;  pi.  Tim- 
pani i-nt).     [It.]    (Mus.)  See  Tympano. 

Tim'-whls'key  (tim'hwls'ky),  ».  A  kind  of  car- 
riage.   See  Whiskey.  Southey. 

Tin  (tin),  n.  [AS.  tin  ;  akin  to  D.  tin,  G.  zinn,  OHG. 
zin,  Icel.  &  Dan.  tin,  Sw.  ienn ;  of  unknown  origin.] 

1.  (Chem.)  An  elementary  substance  found  as  an  oxide 
in  the  mineral  cassiterite,  and  reduced  as  a  soft  white 
crystalline  metal,  malleable  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  brittle  when  heated.  It  is  not  easily  oxidized  in  the 
air,  and  is  used  chiefly  to  coat  iron  to  protect  it  from 
rusting,  in  the  form  of  tin  foil  with  mercury  to  form  the 
reflective  surface  of  mirrors,  and  in  solder,  bronze,  spec- 
vdum  metal,  and  other  alloys.  Its  compounds  are  desig- 
nated as  stannous,  or  stannic.  Symbol  Sn  (Stannum). 
Atomic  weight  117.4. 

2.  Thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin  ;  tin  plate. 

3.  Money.     \_Canf]  Beaconsfield. 
Block  tin  {Metal.),  commercial  tin,  cast  into  blocks,  and 

partially  refined,  but  containing  small  quantities  of  vari- 
ous impuritieSj  as  copper,  lead,  iron,  arsenic,  etc. ;  solid 
tin  as  distinguished  from  tin  plate ;  —  called  also  bar  tin. 
—Butter  of  tin.  {Old  Chem.)  See  Fuming  liquor  of  Liba- 
vius,  under  rnMrao.  —  Grain  tin.  (MctalT)  See  under 
Grain. —  Salt  of  tin  (Dyeing),  stannous  chloride,  espe- 
cially so  called  when  used  as  a  mordant.  —  Stream  tin. 
See  under  Stream.  —  Thi  cry  (Chem.),  the  pecuhar  creak- 
ing noise  made  when  a  bar  of  tin  is  bent.  It  is  produced 
by  the  grating  of  the  crystal  granules  on  each  other.  — 
Tin  foil,  tin  reduced  to  a  thin  leaf.  —  Tin  frame  (Mining),  a 
kind  of  huddle  used  in  washing  tin  ore.  —  Tin  liquor.  Tin 
mordant  (Dyeing),  stannous  chloride,  used  as  a  mordant 
in  dyeing  and  calico  printing.  —  Tin  penny,  a  customary 


Tinamou  (Rhynchotui 
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duty  in  England,  formerly  paid  to  tithingmen  for  liberty 
to  dig  in  tin  mines.  [Obs.]  Bailey.  —  Tin  plate,  thin  sheet 
iron  coated  with  tin.  —  Tin  pyrites.    See  Stannite. 

Tin  (tin),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Tinned  (tind) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Tinning.]  To  cover  with  tin  or  tinned  iron,  or 
to  overlay  with  tin  foil. 

II  Ti-nam'i-des  (ti-nSml-dez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zodl.' 
A  division  of  struthious  birds,  including  the  tinamous. 

Tin'a-mou  (tin'a-moo),  n.    [From  '■iie  native  name 
cf.  F.  tinamous.'}  {Zo'dl.)  Any 
one  of  several  species  of  South 
American  birds  belonging  to 
Tinamus  and  allied  genera. 

(i^°"  In  general  appearance 
and  habits  they  resemble 
grouse  and  partridges,  but  in 
anatomical  characters  they 
are  allied  to  the  ostriches  and 
other  struthious  birds.  Their 
wings  are  of  moderate  length, 
and  they  are  able  to  fly  a  con- 
siderable distance. 

Tin'cal  (tin'kSl),  n.    [Ar., 
Per.  &  Hind,  tinkar  ;  cf .  Ma- 1 
lay  iingkal ;  all  fr.  Skr.  (aA-l 
kan,a.  Cf.  Altincar.]  (CAem.)! 
Crude  native  borax,  formerly  ' 
imported  from  Thibet.    It  was 
once  the  chief  source  of  boric 
compounds.    Cf.  Borax. 

Tin'chel  (tin'chSl),  re. 
[Written  also  <(ne/a7Z.]  [Gael. 
timchioll  a  circuit,  compass.] 
A  circle  of  sportsmen,  who, 
by  surrounding  an  extensive 
space  and  gradually  closing  in,  bring  a  number  of  deet 
and  game  within  a  narrow  compass.     \_Scot.'] 
We  '11  quell  the  savage  mountaineer, 
As  their  tinchel  cows  the  game  1  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tinct  (tinkt),  a.  [L.  tinctus,  p.  p.  of  tingere  to  tinge. 
See  Tinge.]    Tmted ;  tinged.     lArchaicI  Spenser, 

Tinct,  n.  [See  Tint.]  Color ;  tinge ;  tincture ;  tint. 
lArchaic']    "  Blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct."  Shaft. 

All  the  devices  blazoned  on  the  shield. 
In  their  own  tinct.  Tennyson. 

Tinct,  v.  t.  [See  Tinge.]  To  color  or  stain ;  to  im- 
bue  ;  to  tint.     lArchaic"]  Bacon. 

Tlnc-tO'ri-al  (tink-to'rl-al),  a.  [L.  tinctorius,  from 
tinctor  a  dyer,  tingere,  tinctum,  to  dye :  cf.  F.  tinctorial. 
See  Tinge.]  Of  or  relating  to  color  or  colors;  imparting 
a  color ;  as,  tinctorial  matter.  Ure. 

Tinc'ture  (tink'tiJr  ;  135),  n.  [L.  tinclura  a  dyeing, 
from  tingere,  tinctum,  to  tinge,  dye :  cf.  OE.  tainiure, 
teinture,  F.  teinture,  fr.  L.  tinctura.  See  Tinge.]  1.  A 
tinge  or  shade  of  color ;  a  tint ;  as,  a  tincture  of  red. 

2.  (Her.)  One  of  the  metals,  colors,  or  furs  used  ia 
armory. 

^W  There  are  two  metals :  gold,  called  or,  and  repre- 
sented  in  engraving  by  a  white  surface  covered  with 
small  dots ;  and  silver,  called  argent,  and  represented 
by  a  plain  white  surface.  The  colors  and  their  represen- 
tations are  as  follows :  red,  called  gules,  or  a  shading  of 
vertical  lines;  blue,  called  azure,  or  horizontal  lines; 
black,  called  sable,  or  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  cross- 
ing; green,  called  vert,  or  diagonal  lines  from  dexter 
chief  comer ;  purple,  called  purpure,  or  diagonal  lines 
from  sinister  chief  comer.  The  furs  are  ermine,  ermines, 
erminois,  pean,  voir,  counter  vair^  potent,  and  counter 
potent.   See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

3.  The  finer  and  more  volatile  parts  of  a  substance, 
separated  by  a  solvent ;  an  extract  of  a  part  of  the  sub- 
stance of  a  body  communicated  to  the  solvent. 

4.  (Med.)  A  solution  (commonly  colored)  of  medic- 
inal substance  in  alcohol,  usually  more  or  less  diluted ; 
spirit  containing  medicinal  substances  in  solution. 

^S^  According  to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 
the  term  tincture  (also  called  alcoholic  tincture,  and  spirit- 
uous tincture)  is  reserved  for  the  alcoholic  solutions  of 
nonvolatile  substances,  alcoholic  solutions  of  volatile 
substances  being  called  spirits. 

Ethereal  tincture,  a  solution  of  medicinal  substance  In 
ether. 

5.  A  slight  taste  superadded  to  any  substance ;  as,  a 
tincture  of  orange  peeL 

6.  A  slight  quality  added  to  anything ;  a  tinge  ;  aa,  a 
tincture  of  French  manners. 

All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own.        Pope. 

Every  man  had  a  ehght  tincture  of  soldiership,  and  scarcely 
any  man  more  than  a  slight  tincture.  Macaulay, 

Tinc'ture,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tincttired  (-tiird ; 
135) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tincturing.]  1.  To  communicate 
a  slight  foreign  color  to ;  to  tinge ;  to  impregnate  with 
some  extraneous  matter. 

A  little  black  paint  will  tincture  and  spoil  twenty  gay  colore. 

/.  Watts. 

2.  To  imbue  the  mind  of ;  to  communicate  a  portion 
of  anything  foreign  to ;  to  tinge. 

The  stain  of  habitual  sin  may  thoroughly  tincture  aU  our  soul. 

Ban'Ow. 

Tind  (tTnd),  V.  t.  [OE.  tenden,  AS.  tendan  ;  akin  to  G 
zunden,  OHG.  zunten,  Icel.  tendra,  Sw.  landa,  Dan. 
txnde,  Goth,  iandjan  to  kindle,  tundnan  to  be  kindled,  ta 
bum.    Cf.  Tinder.]    To  kindle.    [Obs.1    Bp.  Sanderson. 

Tin'dal  (tin'dal),  n.  [From  the  native  name :  cf, 
Malayalam  tandal.]  1.  A  petty  officer  among  lascars,  op 
native  East  Indian  sailors ;  a  boatswain's  mate  ;  a  cock- 
swain.    [India']  Malcom. 

2.  An  attendant  on  an  army.     [India"]        Simmonds. 

Tin'der  (-der),  n.  [OB.  Under,  tunder,  AS.  tynder, 
iyndre;  akin  to  tendan  to  kindle,  D.  ^OMcfer  tinder,  G. 
zunder,  OHG.  zuntara,  zuntra,  Icel.  iundr,  Sw.  tttnder, 
Tian.  fonder.  See  Tind.]  Something  very  inflammable, 
used  for  kindling  fire  from  a  spark,  as  scorched  linen. 
_  German  tinder.  Same  as  Amadou.  —  Tinder  box,  a  box 
in  which  tmder  is  kept. 
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Tine  (tin),  n.  [See  Teen  affliction.]  Trouble ;  dis- 
tress; teeu.     [06s.]    "  Cruel  winter's  rtne."     Spenser. 

Tine,  V.  t.    [See  Tind.]     To  kindle;  to  set  on  fire. 

•[06i.]    See  Tind.    "li  rtne  the  cloven  wood."  Z)n/den. 

Coals  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tind.    Spenser. 

Tine,  V.  i.  [Cf.  Tine  distress,  or  Tine  to  kindle.]  To 
kindle ;  to  rage ;  to  smart.     [Obs.~\ 

Ne  was  there  salve,  ne  was  there  medicine 
That  mote  recure  their  wounds  ;  so  inly  they  did  tine.  Spenser. 

Tine,  V.  t.  [AS.  iynan,  from  tun  an  inolosure.  See 
Town.]  To  shut  in,  or  inclose.  \_Prov.  Eng."]   Halliwell. 

Tine,  n.  [OE.  Hnd,  AS.  tind  ;  akin  to  MHG.  zint,  Icel. 
tindr,  Sw.  iinne,  and  probably  to  G.  zinne  a  pinnacle, 
OHG.  zinna,  and  E.  tooth.  See  Tooth.]  A  tooth,  or 
spike,  as  of  a  fork ;  a  prong,  as  of  an  antler. 

II  Tln'e-a  (ttn'e-a),  ra.  [L.,aworm,  amoth.]  1..  (Med.) 
A  name  applied  to  various  skin  diseases,  but  especially  to 
ringworm.     See  Rinowokm,  and  Sycosis. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  small  Lepidoptera,  including 
the  clothes  moths  and  carpet  moths. 

Tln'e-an  (-on),  n.  (Zodl.)  Any 
species  of  Tinea,  or  of  the  family 
TineidsB,  which  includes  numerous 
small  moths,  many  of  which  are  in- 
jurious to  woolen  and  fur  goods  and 
to  cultivated  plants.  Also  used  ad- 
jectively. 

Tlned  (tind),  a.  Furnished  with 
tines  ;  as,  a  three-iined  fork. 

Tln'e-ld  (tin'e-Td),  n.  (Zodl.) 
Same  as  Tinean. 

Tlne'man  (tln'mSn),  n. ;  pi, 
TiNEMEN  (-mSn).  [Probably  akin 
to  tine  to  shut  or  inclose.]  ( 0.  Eng. 
Forest  Lato)  An  officer  of  the  forest  Tinean.  Pear  Tree 
who  had  the  care  of  vert  and  venison  Leaf  Miner  (Lithe- 
by  night.     [O&s.]  coUetis  geminatella). 

Ti'net   (ti'net),  n.     [From  Tine     "  Imago ;  b  Larva ; 
to  shut  in,  inclose.]  Brushwood  and     °    "^°" 
thorns  for  making  and  repairing  hedges,    \_01is.    Eng.'] 

Ting  (ting),  n.  [An  imitative  word.  Cf.  Trtra.]  A 
sharp  sound,  as  of  a  bell ;  a  tinkling. 

Ting,  V.  i.  To  sound  or  ring,  as  a  beU ;  to  tinkle. 
[iJ.]  Holland. 

II  Ting,  n.  The  apartment  in  a  Chinese  temple  where 
the  idol  is  kept. 

Tinge  (tifnj),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Tinged  (tinjd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  TiNGEiNO  (tici'iug).]  [L.  tingere,  tinctmn, 
to  dye,  stain,  wet ;  akin  to  Gr.  Tcyyeii',  and  perhaps  to 
G.  tunken  to  dip,  OHG.  iunchon,  dunchon,  thunhon.  Cf. 
DiSTAiN,  DuNKEE,  Stain,  Taint  a  stain,  to  stain,  Tinc- 
ture, Tint.]  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  something 
iifferent  or  foreign ;  as,  to  iinge  a  decoction  with  a  bitter 
Jaste ;  to  affect  in  some  degree  with  the  qualities  of 
another  substance,  either  by  mixture,  or  by  application 
to  the  surface ;  especially,  to  color  slightly ;  to  stain ;  as, 
to  tinge  a  blue  color  with  red ;  an  infusion  tinged  with 
a  yellow  color  by  saffron. 

His  [Sir  Roger  s]  virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  tinged 
by  a  certain  extravagance.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  To  color ;  dye ;  stain. 

Tinge,  n.  A  degree,  usually  a  slight  degree,  of  some 
color,  taste,  or  something  foreign,  infused  into  another 
substance  or  mixture,  or  added  to  it ;  tincture  ;  color  ; 
dye ;  hue  ;  shade ;  taste. 

His  notions,  too,  respecting  the  government  of  the  state,  took 
a  tinge  from  his  notions  respecting  the  government  of  the 
church.  Macaulay. 

Tln'gent  (ttn'jent),  a.  [L.  tingens,  p.  pr.  of  tingere 
to  tinge.    See  Tinge.]    Having  the  power  to  tinge,    [i?.] 

As  for  the  white  part,  it  appears  much  less  enriched  with  the 
tingent  property.  Boyle. 

Tin'ger  (-jer),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  tinges. 

Tln'gid  (tin'jTd),  a.  {Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
genus  Tingis. 

II  Tln'gls  (-jTs),  re.  [NL.]  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  smaU 
hemipterous  insects  which  injure  trees  by  sucking  the 
sap  from  the  leaves.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Tln'gle  (tt  n'g'l),  V.  i.  \irrip.  &  p.  p.  Tingled  (-g'ld)  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tingling  (-gling).]  [Freq.  of  ting.  Cf. 
Tinkle,]  1.  To  teel  a  kind  of  thrilling  sensation,  as  in 
hearing  a  shrill  sound. 

At  which  both  the  ears  of  every  one  that  heareth  it  shall 
■■ingle.  1  Sam.  iii.  11. 

2.  To  feel  a  sharp,  thrilling  pain. 

The  pale  boy  senator  yet  tingling  stands.  Pope. 

3.  To  have,  or  to  cause,  a  sharp,  thrilling  sensation,  or 
a  slight  pricking  sensation. 

They  suck  pollution  through  their  tingling  veins.    Tichell. 

Tlnk  (tink),  V.  i.  [OE.  tinken  ;  of  imitative  origin.  Cf. 
Ting  a  tinkling,  Tinkee.]  To  make  a  sharp,  shrill  noise  ; 
to  tinkle.  Wyclif  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1). 

Tlnk,  n.     A  sharp,  quick  sound ;  a  tinkle. 

Tlnk'er  (-er),  n.  [From  Tink,  because  the  tinker's 
way  of  proclaiming  his  trade  is  to  beat  a  kettle,  or  be- 
cause in  his  work  he  makes  a  tinkling  noise.    Johnson."] 

1.  A  mender  of  brass  kettles,  pans,  and  other  metal 
ware.     "  Tailors  and  rtnierj. "  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  One  skilled  in  a  variety  of  small  mechanical  work. 

3.  (Ordnance)  A  small  mortar  on  the  end  of  a  staff. 

4.  (Zodl.)  (a)  A  young  mackerel  about  two  years  old. 
(b)  The  chub  mackerel,  (c)  The  silversides.  (d)  A 
okate.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

5.  (Zodl.)  The  razor-billed  auk. 

Tlnk'er,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Tinkered  (-erd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Tinkering.]  To  mend  or  solder,  as  metal 
wares ;  hence,  more  generally,  to  mend. 

Tlnk'er,  v.  i.  To  busy  one's  self  in  mending  old  ket- 
tles, pans,  etc. ;  to  play  the  tinker ;  to  be  occupied  with 
small  mechanical  works. 

Tlnk'er-lng,  re.     The  act  or  work  of  a  tinker. 

Tlnk'erly,  a.     After  the  manner  of  a  tinker.     [R.] 


Tlnk'er-shlre  (tTnk'Sr-sher),  Tlnk'er-shae  (-shu),  re. 

(Zodl.)  The  common  guillemot.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Tiu'kle  (ttn'k'l),  V.  i.     [Freq.  of  tink.    See  Tink, 

Tingle.]     1.  To  make,  or  give  forth,  small,  quick,  sharp 

sounds,  as  a  piece  of  metal  does  when  struck ;  to  clink. 

As  Bounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.    1  Cor.  xiii.  1. 

The  sprightly  horse 

Moves  to  the  music  of  his  tinkling  bells.      Dodsley. 

2.  To  hear,  or  resound  with,  a  smaU,  sharp  sound. 

And  his  ears  tinkled,  and  the  color  fled.       D-yden. 

Tlnltle,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Tinkled  (-k'ld)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Tinkling  (-klTng).]  To  caUse  to  clink,  or  make 
small,  sharp,  quick  sounds. 

Tiu'kle,  n.  A  small,  sharp,  quick  sound,  as  that  made 
by  striking  metal.  Cowper. 

Tln'kler  (-kler),  n.     A  tinker.     IProv.  Eng.] 

Tln'kllng  (-Idlng),  n.  1.  A  tinkle,  or  succession  of 
tinkles. 

Drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds.  Gray. 

2.  (Zodl.)  A  grackle  (Quiscalus  crassirostris)  native 
of  Jamaica.  It  often  associates  with  domestic  cattle,  and 
rids  them  of  insects. 

Tln'man  (tTn'man),  re.  ;  pi.  Tinmen  (-men).  A  man- 
ufacturer of  tin  vessels  ;  a  dealer  in  tinware. 

Tin'mouth' (-mouth'),  n.  (.^ooZ.)  The crappie.  lU.S.] 

Tinned  (tind),  a.  1.  Covered,  or  plated,  with  tin  ;  as, 
a  tinned  roof  ;  tinned  iron. 

2.  Packed  in  tin  cases ;  canned ;  as,  tinned  meats. 
lEng.]  Cassell  (Diet,  of  Cookery). 

Tln'nen  (tTn'nSn),  a.  Made  or  consisting  of  tin.  lObs.] 

Tln'ner  (-ner),  re.     1.  One  who  works  in  a  tin  mine. 

2.  One  who  makes,  or  works  in,  tinware ;  a  tinman. 

Tln'nl-ent  (-nl-ent),  a.  [L.  tinniens,  p.  pr.  of  tinnire 
to  ring,  tinkle.]     Emitting  a  clear  sound.     lObs.] 

Tin'nlng  (-ning),  re.  1.  The  act,  art,  or  process  of 
covering  or  coating  anything  with  melted  tin,  or  with 
tin  toil,  as  kitchen  utensils,  locks,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  covering  or  lining  of  tin  thus  put  on. 

II  Tln-nl'tus  (tin-ni'tiis),  re.  [L.,  fr.  tinnire  to  jingle.] 
(Med.)  A  ringing,  whistling,  or  other  imaginary  noise 
perceived  in  the  ears ;  —  called  also  tinnitus  aurium. 

Tln'nock  (tin'nuk),  re.  (Zodl.)  The  blue  titmouse. 
IProv.  Eng.] 

Tln'ny  (-nj),  a.  Pertaining  to,  abounding  with,  or 
resembling,  tin.     "  The  ft'nn?/ strand. "  Drayton. 

Tln'sel  (tin'sSl),  re.  [F.  etincelle  a  spark,  OF.  estin^ 
celle,  L.  scintilla.  Cf.  Scintillate,  Stencil.]  1.  A  shin- 
ing material  used  for  ornamental  purposes ;  especially,  a 
very  thin,  gauzelike  cloth  with  much  gold  or  silver  woven 
into  it ;  also,  very  thin  metal  overlaid  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  gold  or  sUver,  brass  foU,  or  the  like. 

Who  can  discern  the  tinsel  from  the  gold  ?     Dryden. 

2.  Something  shining  and  gaudy ;  something  super- 
ficially shining  and  showy,  or  having  a  false  luster,  and 
more  gay  than  valuable. 

O  happy  peasant !  O  unhappy  bard  I 

His  the  mere  tinsel^  hers  the  rich  reward.      Cowper. 

Tln'sel,  a.  Showy  to  excess  ;  gaudy ;  specious ;  super- 
ficial.    "  Tinsel  trappings."  Milton. 

Tln'sel,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Tinseled  (-sSld)  or  Tin- 
selled ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tinseling  or  Tinselling.]  To 
adorn  with  tinsel ;  to  deck  out  with  cheap  but  showy 
ornaments ;  to  make  gaudy. 

She,  tinseled  o'er  in  robes  of  varying  hues.       Pope. 

Tln'sel-ly,  a.    Like  tinsel ;  gaudy ;  showy,  but  cheap. 

Tln'sel-ly,  adv.     In  a  showy  and  cheap  manner. 

Tln'smith'  (tiu'smith'),  re.  One  who  works  in  tin ; 
a  tinner. 

Tln'Stone'  (-ston'),  re.    (Min.)  Cassiterite. 

Tint  (tTnt),  re.  [For  older  tinct,  fr.  L.  tinctns,  p.  p. 
of  tingere  to  dye  :  cf.  F.  teinte,  teint.  It.  tinta,  tinto.  See 
TnfGE,  and  cf.  Taint  to  stain,  a  stain.  Tent  a  kind  of 
wine,  Tinto  ]    A  slight  coloring.     Specifically :  — 

(a)  A  pale  or  faint  tinge  of  any  color. 

Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  colored  mass.        Pope. 
Their  vigor  sickens,  and  their  tints  decUne.        Harte. 

(b)  A  color  considered  with  reference  to  other  very 
sirnilar  colors ;  as,  red  and  blue  are  different  colors,  but 
two  shades  of  scarlet  are  different  tints. 

(c)  (Engraving)  A  shaded  effect  produced  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  many  fine  parallel  lines. 

Tint  tool  (Eng.),  a  species  of  graver  used  for  cutting  the 
parallel  lines  which  produce  tints  in  engraving. 

Tint,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Tinted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Tinting.]     To  give  a  slight  coloring  to  ;  to  tinge. 

Tln'ta-mar'  (tln'ta-miir'),  n.  [F.  tintamarre.]  A 
hideous  or  confused  noise ;  an  uproar.     lObs.]     Howell. 

Tln'ter-nell  (tin'ter-nel),  re.  A  certain  old  dance. 
lObs.]  Halliwell. 

Tln'tle  (tin'ti),  re.     (Zodl.)  The  wren.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tln'tln-nab'U-lar  (tTn'ttn-nSl/ii-ler),  l  a.     [L.  tintin- 

Tln'tln-nab'u-la-ry  (-nSb'ii-la-r^),  )  nabulum  a 
little  bell,  fr.  tintinnare  to  ring,  to  jingle,  tinnire  to  jin- 
gle.]    Having  or  making  the  sound  of  a  bell ;  tinkling. 

Tln'tln-nab'U-Ia'tlon  (-la'shiin),  re.  A  tinkling  sound, 
as  of  a  bell  or  bells.  Poe. 

Tln'tln-nab'U-lons  (-nSb'fi-liis),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  the  tinkling  of  a  bell ;  having  a  tinkling 
sound  ;  tintinnabular.  De  Qiiincey. 

Tln'to  (tin'to),  re.  [Pg.,  tinged,  fr.  L.  tinctus,  p.  p. 
of  tingere  to  tinge.  See  Tint,  re.]  A  red  Madeira  wine, 
wanting  the  high  aroma  of  the  white  sorts,  and,  when 
old,  resembling  tawny  port.  Simmonds. 

Tln'type'  (-tip'),  re.     Same  as  Ferrotype. 

Tln'ware'  (-wSr'),  re.     Articles  made  of  tinned  iron. 

Tl'ny  (ti'nj),  a.  ICompar.  Tinier  (-nY-er) ;  siiperl. 
Tiniest.]  [Probably  fr.  tine,  teen,  trouble,  distress,  vex- 
ation.]    Very  small ;  little;  puny. 

When  thot  I  was  and  a  little  tmy  boy.  Shak. 

Tip  (tip),  re.  [Akin  to  B.  &  Dan.  tip,  LG.  &  Sw. 
tipp,  G.  zipjfel,  and  probably  to  E.  tap  a  plug,  a  pipe.] 

1.  The  point  or  extremity  of  anything ;  a  pointed  or 


somewhat  sharply  rounded  end  ;  the  end  ;  as,  the  Hp  of 
the  finger  ;  the  tip  of  a  spear. 

To  the  very  tip  of  the  nose.  Shak. 

2.  An  end  piece  or  ^^art ;  a  piece,  as  a  cap,  nozzle,  fer- 
rule, or  point,  applied  to  the  extreme  end  of  anything ; 
as,  a  tip  for  an  umbrella,  a  shoe,  a  gas  burner,  etc. 

3.  (Hat  Manuf. )  A  piece  of  stiffened  lining  pasted  on 
the  inside  of  a  hat  crown. 

4.  A  thin,  broad  brush  made  of  camel's  hair,  used  by 
gilders  in  lifting  gold  leaf. 

5.  Rubbish  thrown  from  a  quarry. 

Tip  (tip),  v.  t.     limp.  Sip.  p.  Tipped  (ttpt)  ;  p.  pr.  Se 

vb.  re.  Tipping.]    To  form  a  point  upon ;  to  cover  the 

tip,  top,  or  end  of ;  as,  to  tip  anything  with  gold  or  silver. 

With  truncheon  tipped  with  iron  head.       Hudibras. 

Tipped  with  jet, 

Fair  ermines  spotless  as  the  snows  they  press.    Thomson. 

Tip,  V.  t.     [Cf.  LG.  tippen  to  tap,  Sw.  tippa,  and  E. 

tap  to  strike  gently.]     1.  To  strike  slightly ;  to  tap. 

A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the  elbow.  Swift, 

2.  To  bestow  a  gift,  or  douceur,  upon ;  to  give  a  pres- 
ent to  ;  as,  to  tip  a  servant.     ICollog.]  Thackeray, 

3.  To  lower  one  end  of,  or  to  throw  upon  the  end ; 
to  tilt ;  as,  to  tip  a  cask ;  to  tip  a  cart. 

To  tip  off,  to  pour  out,  as  Ucjuor.  —  To  tip  over,  to 
overturn.  —  To  tip  the  wink,  to  direct  a  wink ;  to  give  a 
hint  or  suggestion  by,  or  as  by,  a  wink.  [Slang]  Pope, 
—  To  tip  up,  to  turn  partly  over  by  raising  one  end. 

Tip,  V.  i.    To  fall  on,  or  incline  to,  one  aide.  Bunyan. 

To  tip  off,  to  fall  off  by  tipping. 

Tip,  re.  [See  Tip  to  strike  slightly,  and  cf.  Tap  a 
slight  blow.]     1.  A  light  touch  or  blow  ;  a  tap. 

2.  A  gift ;  a  douceur  ;  a  fee.     IColloq.] 

3.  A  hint,  or  secret  intimation,  as  to  the  chances  in  a 
horse  race,  or  the  like.     ISporting  Cant] 

Tlp'cart'  (-karf),  re.  A  cart  so  constructed  that  the 
body  can  be  easily  tipped,  in  order  to  dump  the  load. 

Tlp'cat'  (-kSf),  re.  A  game  in  which  a  small  piece  of 
wood  pointed  at  both  ends,  called  a  cat,  is  tipped,  or 
struck  with  a  stick  or  bat,  so  as  to  fly  into  the  air. 

In  the  middle  of  a  game  at  tipcat,  he  paused,  and  stood  staring 
wildly  upward  with  his  stick  in  his  hand.  Macaulay. 

Tlp'per  (-per),  re.  A  ':ind  of  ale  brewed  with  brackish 
water  obtained  from  a  particular  well ;  —  so  called  from 
the  first  brewer  of  it,  one  Thomas  Tipper.     lEng.] 

Tlp'pet  (-pSt),  re.  [OE.  tipet,  tepet,  AS.  tseppet,  prob- 
ably fr.  L.  tapete  tapestry,  hangings.  Cf.  Tape,  Tapes- 
try, Tapet.]  1.  A  cape,  or  scarflike  garment  for  cover- 
ing the  neck,  or  the  neck  and  shoulders,  —  usually  made 
of  fur,  cloth,  or  other  warm  material.    Chaucer.    Bacon. 

2.  A  length  of  twisted  hair  or  gut  in  a  fish  line.    IScot.] 

3.  A  handful  of  straw  bound  together  at  one  end,  and 
used  for  thatching.    IScot.]  Jamieson. 

Tippet  grebe  (Zodl.),  the  great  crested  grebe,  or  one  of 
several  similar  species.  —  Tippet  grouse  (Zodl.),  the  ruffed 
grouse.  —  To  turn  tippet,  to  change.    [06«.]       B.  Jonson, 

Tip'ping  (-ping),  re.  (Mus.)  A  distinct  articulation 
given  in  playing  quick  notes  on  the  fiute,  by  striking  the 
tongue  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth ;  double-tonguing. 

Tlp'ple  (tip'p'l),  V.  i.  limp.  &p,  p.  Tippled  (-p'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tippling  (-pling).]  [From  tip  a  small 
end,  or  a  word  akin  to  it ;  cf.  Norw.  tipla  to  tipple,  to  drip, 
Prov.  E.  tip,  tiff,  lift,  a  draught  of  liquor,  dial.  G.  zipfeln 
to  eat  and  drink  in  small  parts.  See  Tip  a  point,  and  cf. 
Tipsy.]  To  drink  spirituous  or  strong  liquors  habitually  ; 
to  indulge  in  the  frequent  and  improper  use  of  spir- 
ituous liquors ;  especially,  to  drink  frequently  in  small 
quantities,  but  without  absolute  drunkenness. 

Few  of  those  who  were  summoned  left  their  homes,  and  those 
few  generally  found  it  more  agreeable  to  tipple  in  alehouses 
than  to  pace  the  streets.  Macaulay. 

Tlp'ple,  v.  t.  1.  To  drink,  as  strong  liquors,  fre- 
quently or  in  excess. 

Himself,  for  saving  charges, 
A  peeled,  sliced  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice.    Dryden, 

2.  To  put  up  in  bundles  in  order  to  dry,  as  hay. 

Tlp'ple,  n.    Liquor  taken  in  tippling  ;  drink. 

Pulque,  the  national  tipple  of  Mexico.    S.  B.  Griffin, 

Tlp'pled  (-p'ld),  a.  Intoxicated  ;  inebriated  ;  tipsy ; 
drunk.    [JK.j  Dryden, 

Tlp'pler  (-pier),  K.  1.  One  who  keeps  a  tippling- 
house.     lObs.]  Latimer, 

2.  One  who  habitually  indulges  in  the  excessive  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  whether  he  becomes  intoxicated  or  not. 

Tlp'pllng-hOUSe'  (-pllng-hous'),  re.  A  house  in  which 
liquors  are  sold  in  drams  or  small  quantities,  to  be  drunk 
on  the  premises. 

Tlp'sl-ty  (tip'sl-fi),  V,  t,  ITipsy  +  -fy.]  To  maks 
tipsy.     ICollog.]  Thackeray, 

Tlp'Sl-ly,  adv.    In  a  tipsy  manner ;  like  one  tipsy. 

Tlp'sl-ness,  re.     The  state  of  being  tipsy. 

Tlp'staff  (-staf),  re. ;  pi.  Tipstaves  (-stavz'  or-stavz'). 

1.  A  staff  tipped  with  metal.  Bacon, 

2.  An  officer  who  bears  a  staff  tipped  with  metal ;  a 
constable.  Macaulay. 

Tlp'sy  (-sj?),  a,    ICompar.  Tipsier  (-sT-er) ;  suptrl. 
Tipsiest.]     [Akin  to  tipple  ;  cf .  Prov.  G.  lips  drunken- 
ness, betipsl  drunk,  tipsy.   See  Tipple.]    1.  Being  under 
the  influence  of  strong  drink ;  rendered  weak  or  foolish 
by  liquor,  but  not  absolutely  or  completely  druuk  ;  fud- 
dled ;  intoxicated. 
2.  Staggering,  as  if  from  intoxication ;  reeling. 
Midnight  shout  and  revelry, 
T^psy  dance  and  jollity.  Milton, 

Tlp'toe'  (-to'),  re.  /  pi.  Tiptoes  (-toz').  The  end,  or 
tip,  of  tlie  toe. 

He  must  .  .  .  stand  on  his  typtoon  [tiptoes].    Chaucer, 

I^pon  his  tiptoes  stalketh  stately  by.  Spenser, 

To  be,  or  To  stand,  a  tiptoe   or  on  tiptoe,  to  be  awake 

or  alive  to  aiiythinc  ;  to  be  roused ;  to  be  eager  or  alert; 

as,  to  be  a  tiptoe  with  expectation. 
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Tlp'tOe'  (tip'to'),  a.  1.  Being  on  tiptoe,  or  as  on 
tiptoe  ;  hence,  raised  as  high  as  possible  ;  lifted  up ;  ex- 
alted ;  also,  alert. 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops.  Shak. 

Above  the  tiptoe  pinnacle  of  glory.  Byrom. 

2.  Noiseless;  stealthy.   "With  iftp^oe  step."    Cowper. 

Tiptoe  mirth,  the  highest  degree  of  mirth.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tip'toe',  V.  i.    To  step  or  walk  on  tiptoe. 

Tip'top/  (-top'),  n.  ITip  end  +  top.']  The  highest 
or  utmost  degree  ;  the  best  of  anything.     iColloq.] 

Tip'top',  a.  Very  excellent ;  most  excellent ;  perfect. 
\_CoUoq.']  "Four  tiptop  voices."  Gray.  "Sung  in  a 
tiptop  maimer."     Goldsmith. 

II  Tlp'U-la  (tip'ia-la),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Tepdl^  (-le),  E.  Tipn- 
LAs  (-laz).  [L.,  the  water  spider,  or  water  spinner.] 
(Zool.)  Any  one  of  many  species  of  long-legged  dipterous 
insects  belonging  to  Tipula  and  alhed  genera.  They  have 
long  and  slender  bodies.     See  Crane  fly,  under  Crane. 

Tip'u-la-ry  (-IS-ry),  a.  \_Ct.V.iipulaire.']  {Zool.)  Oi 
or  pertaining  to  the  tipulas. 

Tip'-up'  (tip'ijp'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  spotted  sand- 
piper ;  —  called  also  teeter-tail.     See  under  Sandpipek,  1. 

Tl-rade'  (ti-rad' ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  It.  iirata,  properly, 
a  pulling ;  hence,  a  lengthening  out,  a  long  speech,  a 
tirade,  fr.  iirare  to  draw  ;  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  akin 
to  E.  tear  to  rend.  See  Tear  to  rend,  and  cf.  TniE  to 
tear.]  A  declamatory  strain  or  flight  of  censure  or  abuse  ; 
a  rambling  invective  ;  an  oration  or  harangue  abound- 
ing in  censorious  and  bitter  language. 

Here  he  delivers  a  violent  tirade  against  all  persons  who  pro- 
fess to  know  an3'thing  about  angels.  Quarterly  Review. 

II  Tl'rail'leur'  (te'ral'yer'  or  te'ra/yer'),  n.  [F.,  from 
tirailler  to  skirmish,  wrest,  from  tirer  to  draw.]  [Mil.) 
Formerly,  a  member  of  an  independent  body  of  marks- 
men in  the  French  army.  They  were  used  sometimes  in 
front  of  the  army  to  annoy  the  enemy,  sometimes  in  the 
rear  to  check  his  pursuit.  The  term  is  now  applied  to 
all  troops  acting  as  skirmishers. 

Tire  (tir),  n.    A  tier,  row,  or  rank.    See  Tiee.    [Obs.] 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder.  Milton. 

Tire,  M.  [Aphetic  form  of  attire  ;  OE.  tir,  atir.  See 
Attire.]  1.  Attire  ;  apparel.  lArchaicJ  "Having  rich 
(ire  about  you."  Shak. 

2.  A  covering  for  the  head ;  a  headdress. 

On  her  head  she  wore  a  tire  of  gold.  Spetiser. 

3.  A  child's  apron,  covering  the  breast  and  having  no 
sleeves  ;  a  pinafore  ;  a  tier. 

4.  Furniture  ;  apparatus ;  equipment.  [0J«.]  "  The 
tire  of  war."  Philips. 

5.  [Probably  the  same  word,  and  so  called  as  being  an 
attire  or  covering  for  the  wheel.]  A  hoop  or  baud,  as  of 
metal,  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  of  a  vehicle,  to 
impart  strength  and  receive  the  wear. 

11^°'  The  iron  tire  of  a  wagon  wheel  or  cart  wheel  binds 
the  fellies  together.  The  tire  of  a  locomotive  or  railroad- 
car  wheel  is  a  heavy  hoop  of  iron  or  steel  shrunk  tightly 
upon  an  iron  central  part.  The  wheel  of  a  bicycle  has  a 
Hre  of  India  rubber. 

Tire,  V.  t.    To  adorn ;  to  attire ;  to  dress.     [06s.] 

[Jezebel]  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head.    2  Kings  ix.  30. 

Tire,  v.  i.     [F.  tirer  to  draw  or  pull ;  of  Teutonic  ori- 
gin, and  akin  to  B.  tear  to  rend.     See  Tirade.]     1.  To 
seize,  pull,  and  tear  prey,  as  a  hawk  does.     [06s.] 
Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast, 
Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone.      Shak. 
Ye  dregs  of  baseness,  vultures  among  men, 
That  tire  upon  the  hearts  of  generous  spirits.    B.  Jonson. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  seize,  rend,  or  tear  something  as  prey ;  to 
be  fixed  upon,  or  engaged  with,  anything.     [06s.] 
Thus  made  she  her  remove, 
And  left  wrath  tiring  on  her  son.  Chapman. 

Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring.  Shak. 

Tire,  V.  i.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Tired  (tird) ;  p. pr.  &  vh.  n. 
Ttrino.]  [OE.  teorien  to  become  weary,  to  fail,  AS.  teo- 
rian  to  be  tired,  be  weary,  to  tire,  exhaust ;  perhaps  akin 
to  E.  tear  to  rend,  the  intermediate  sense  being,  perhaps, 
to  wear  out ;  or  cf.  E.  tarry.]  To  become  weary ;  to  be 
fatigued ;  to  have  the  strength  fail ;  to  have  the  patience 
exhausted  ;  as,  a  feeble  person  soon  tires. 

Tire,  V.  t.  To  exhaust  the  strength  of,  as  by  toil  or 
labor ;  to  exhaust  the  patience  of ;  to  wear  out  (one's  in- 
terest, attention,  or  the  like) ;  to  weary ;  to  fatigue  ;  to 
jade.  Shak. 

Tired  with  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety  past.        Dryden. 

To  tire  out,  to  weary  or  fatigue  to  exhaustion ;  to  harass. 

Syn.  —  To  jade ;  weary ;  exhaust ;  harass.    See  Jade. 

Tired  (tird),  a.     Weary ;  fatigued ;  exhausted. 

Tired'ness,  n.     The  state  of  being  tired,  or  weary. 

Tireless  (tlr'les),  a.     Untiring. 

Tlreaing  (tlr'ling),  a.     Tired ;  fatigued.     [06.!.] 

Tlre'some  (-sum),  a.  Fitted  or  tending  to  tire ;  ex- 
hausting ;  wearisome ;  fatiguing ;  tedious ;  as,  a  tire- 
some journey  ;   a   tiresome  discourse.  —  Tlre'some-ly, 

adv.  —  Tlre'some-ness,  n. 

Tlre'-wom'an   (tir'w66m'an),  n. ;  pi.  Tire-women 

(-wim'en).   [See  Tire  attire.  Attire.]   1.  A  lady's  maid. 

Fashionableness  of  the  tire-woman^s  making.       Locke. 

2.  A  dresser  in  a  theater.  Simmonds. 

Tlr'lngl-house'  (tirtng-hous'),ra.  [For  attiring  house.] 
A  tiring-room.     [06j.]  Shxik. 

Tlr'ing-room'  (-room'),  n.  [For  attiring  room.]  The 
room  or  place  where  players  dress  for  the  stage. 

Tlr'ma  (ter'ma),m.   The  oyster  catcher.  \_Prov.  Eng.] 

'Si'tO  (ti'ro),  n.     [L.]     Same  as  Tyro. 

T'  I'rOH  (te'i'urn).     See  under  T. 

Tl-ro'nl-an  (tt-ro'nT-an),  a.  [L.  Tironianus,  fr.  Tiro, 
the  learned  freedman  and  amanuensis  of  Cicero.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Tiro,  or  a  system  of  shorthand  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  him  into  ancient  Rome. 


Tlr'ra-llr'ra  (ttr'ra-lir'ra),  n.  A  verbal  imitation  of 
a  musical  sound,  as  of  the  note  of  a  lark  or  a  horn. 

The  lark,  that  tirra  lyra  chants.  Shak. 

"  Tirralirra,"  by  the  river, 

Sang  Sir  Lancelot.  Tennyson. 

Tlr'rlt  (tir'rit),  n.  A  word  from  the  vocabulary  of 
Mrs.  Quiclily,  the  hostess  in  Shakespeare's  Heni-y  IV., 
probably  meaning  terror. 

Tir'wlt  (ter'wit),  n.  [Cf.  Pewit.]  {Zool.)  The  lap- 
wing.    IProv.  Eng.] 

'T  Is  (tiz).     A  common  contraction  of  it  is. 

Tl-sane'  (te-zan');  n.     [F.]    (Med.)  See  Ptisan. 

Tl'sar  (te'zar),  n.  IF.  tisard.]  {Glass  Manuf.)  The 
fireplace  at  the  side  of  an  annealing  oven.  Knight. 

Tls'lo  (ttz'ik),        )  a.       [For    phthisic,   phthisical.] 

TlS'iC-al  (-T-kal),    I      Consumptive  ;  phthisical. 

Tis'ic,  n.    Consumption ;  phthisis.    See  Phthisis. 

Tis'lck-y  (-ik-y),  a.     Consumptive ;  phthisical. 

Tis'rl  (tiz'ri),  n.  [Heb.  iishri,  fr.  Chald.  sherW  to 
open,  to  begin.]  The  seventh  month  of  the  Jewish  eccle- 
siastical year,  answering  to  a  part  of  September  with  a 
part  of  October. 

Tls'SUe  (tish'ii),  n.  [F.  iissu,  fr.  tissu,  p.  p.  of  tisser, 
listre,  to  weave,  fr.  L.  texere.  See  Text.]  1.  A  woven 
fabric. 

2.  A  fine  transparent  silk  stuff,  used  for  veils,  etc. ; 
specifically,  cloth  interwoven  with  gold  or  silver  threads, 
or  embossed  with  figures. 

A  robe  of  tissue,  stiff  with  golden  wire.  Dryden. 

In  their  glittering  tissues  bear  emblazed 
Holy  memorials.  Milton. 

3.  (Biol.)  One  of  the  elementary  materials  or  fibers, 
having  a  uniform  structure  and  a  specialized  function, 
of  which  ordinary  animals  and  plants  are  composed ;  a 
texture  ;  as,  epithelial  tissue ;  connective  tissue. 

ffi^p"  The  term  tissue  is  also  often  applied  in  a  wider 
sense  to  all  the  materials  or  elementary  tissues,  differ- 
ing in  structure  and  function,  which  go  to  make  up  an 
organ ;  as,  vascular  tissue,  tegumentary  tissue,  etc. 

4.  Fig. :  Web ;  texture ;  complicated  fabrication  ;  con- 
nected series ;  as,  a  tissue  of  forgeries,  or  of  falsehood. 

Unwilling  to  leave  the  dry  bones  of  Agnosticism  wholly  un- 
clothed with  any  living  tissue  of  religious  emotion. 

A.  J.  Balfour. 
Tisane  paper,  very  thin,  gauzelike  paper,  used  for  pro- 
tecting engravings  in  books,  for  wrapping  up  delicate 
articles,  etc. 

Tls'sue,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tissced  (-iid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Tissuino.]    To  form  tissue  of  ;  to  interweave. 

Covered  with  cloth  of  gold  tissued  upon  blue.     Bacon. 
Tls'sued  (-ild),  a.    Clothed  in,  or  adorned  with,  tis- 
sue ;  also,  variegated ;  as,  tissued  flowers.  Cowper. 
And  crested  chiefs  and  tissued  dames 
Assembled  at  the  clarion's  call.              T.  Warion. 
Tit  (tit),  n.     1.  A  small  horse.  Tusser, 

2.  A  woman ;  —  used  in  contempt.  Burton. 

3.  A  morsel ;  a  bit.  Halliwell. 

4.  [OE.  ;  cf.  Icel.  litir  a  tit  or  small  bird.  The  word 
probably  meant  originally,  something  small,  and  is  per- 
haps the  same  as  teat.  Cf.  Titmouse,  Tittle.]  (Zool.) 
(a)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  small  singing  birds 
belonging  to  the  families  Paridx  and  Leioirichidse  ;  a 
titmouse.     (6)  The  European  meadow  pipit ;  a  titlark. 

Ground  tit.  (Zool.)  See  Wrcra  ft'<,  under  Wren.  —  Hill 
tit  {Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  Asiatic  singing 
birds  belonging  to  Siva,  Minla,  and  allied  genera.  —  Tit 
babbler  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  small  East 
Indian  and  Asiatic  timaline  birds  of  the  genus  Tricha- 
stoma.  —  Tit  for  tat.  [Probably  for  tip  for  tap.  See  Tip  a 
slight  blow.]  An  equivalent ;  retaliation.  —  Tit  thrush 
(Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  Asiatic  and  East 
Indian  birds  belonging  to  Sntkora  and  allied  genera. 
In  some  respects  they  are  intermediate  between  the 
thrushes  and  titmice. 

Tl'tan  (ti'ton),  a.     Titanic. 
The  Titdn  physical  difficulties  of  his  enterprise.    I.  Taylor. 

Tl'tan-ate  (-at),  n.     (Chem.)  A  salt  of  titanic  acid. 

Ti-tan'io  (tt-tan'Ik),  a.  Of  or  relating  to  the  Titans, 
or  fabled  giants  of  ancient  mythology ;  hence,  enormous 
in  size  or  strength ;  as.  Titanic  structures. 

Tl-tan'iC  (tt-tan'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  Htanique.]  (Chem.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  titanium ;  derived  from,  or  contain- 
ing, titanium ;  specifically,  designating  those  compounds 
of  titanium  in  which  it  has  a  higher  valence  as  contrasted 
with  the  litanous  compounds. 

Titanic  acid  (Chem.),  a  white  amorphous  powder, 
Ti.(0H)4,  obtained  by  decomposing  certain  titanates  ;  — 
called  also  normal  titanic  acid.  By  extension,  any  one 
of  a  series  of  derived  acids,  called  also  melalitanic  acid, 
polytitanic  oeici,  etc. —Titanic  iron  ore.  (Min.)  See  Me- 
naccanite. 

Tl'tan-lfer-ons  (ti'tan-Tfer-as),  a.  [Titanium  -f- 
-ferous:  cf.  F.  tiianifere.]  Containing  or  affording  ti- 
tanium ;  as,  titaniferous  magnetite. 

Ti'tan-ite  (tl'tan-it),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tifanite;  — so  called 
from  its  containing  titanic  acid.]     (Min.)  See  Sphene. 

Ti'tan-lt'ic  (-tt'Tk),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  containing, 
titanium ;  as,  a  titaniiic  mineral. 

Tl-ta'ni-um  (tt-ta'ni-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Titani  or 
Titanes,  Or.  Ttrai/es,  the  sons  of  the  earth.]  (Chem.) 
An  elementary  substance  found  combined  in  the  min- 
erals menaccanite,  rutile,  sphene,  etc.,  and  isolated  as  an 
infusible  iron-gray  amorphous  powder,  having  a  metallic 
luster.  It  burns  when  heated  in  the  air.  Symbol  Ti. 
Atomic  weight  48.1. 

Tl'tan-0-  (tl'tan-o-).  (Chem.)  A  combining  form 
(also  used  adjectively)  designating  certain  double  com- 
pounds of  titanium  with  some  other  element ;  as,  titano- 
cyanide,  /rtono-fluoride,  titano-siWcate,  etc. 

II  Ti'tan-O-the'rl-um  (-the'rt-iSm),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Tirav  a  Titan  -)-  BripCov,  dim.  of  fl^p  a  beast.]  (Paleon.) 
A  large  American  Miocene  mammal,  allied  to  the  rhi- 
noceros, and  more  nearly  to  the  extinct  Brontotherium. 

Tl'tan-OUS  (-lis),  a.  (Chem.)  Designating  certain  com- 


pounds of  titanium  in  which  that  element  has  a  lower 
valence  as  contrasted  with  titanic  compounds. 

Tifblt'  (tit'bif ),  n.     Same  as  Tidbit. 

Tlth  (ttth),  a.    [See  Tight,  a.]    Tight;  nimble.  [06s.] 
Of  a  good  stirring  strain  too,  she  goes  iiih.    Beau.  ^*  Fl. 

Tlth'a-ble  (tith'a^b'l),  a.  Subject  to  the  payment  of 
tithes  ;  as,  tithable  lands. 

Tithe  (tith^,  n.  [OE.  tithe,  tethe,  properly  an  adj., 
tenth,  AS.  teoSa  the  tenth  ;  akin  to  Hen,  tyn,  ten,  ten, 
G.  zehnie,  adj.,  tenth,  n.,  a  tithe,  Icel.  iiund  the  tenth, 
tithe,  Goth,  taihunda  tenth.  See  Ten,  and  cf.  Tenth, 
Teind.]  1.  A  tenth  ;  the  tenth  part  of  anything ;  spe- 
cifically, the  tenth  part  of  the  increase  arising  from  the 
profits  of  land  and  stock,  allotted  to  the  clergy  for  their 
support,  as  in  England,  or  devoted  to  religious  or  char- 
itable uses.  Almost  all  the  tithes  of  England  and  Wales 
are  commuted  by  law  into  rent  charges. 

The  tithes  of  the  corn,  the  new  wine,  and  the  oil.  Neh.  xiii.  6. 

jj^°"  Tithes  are  called  personal  when  accruing  from 
labor,  art,  trade,  and  navigation ;  predial,  when  issuing 
from  the  earth,  as  hay,  wood,  and  fruit ;  and  mixed,  when 
accruing  from  beasts  fed  from  the  ground.      Blackstone, 

2.  Hence,  a  small  part  or  proportion.  Bacon. 

Great  tithes,  tithes  of  com,  hay,  and  wood.  —  Mixed 
tithes,  tithes  of  wool,  milk,  pigs,  etc.  —  Small  tithes,  per- 
sonal and  mixed  tithes.  —  Tithe  commissioner,  one  of  a 
board  of  officers  appointed  by  the  government  for  ar- 
ranging propositions  for  commuting,  or  compounding  for, 
tithes.    [Eng.]    Simmonds. 

Tithe,  a.    Tenth.     [Obs.] 

Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand.  Shak. 

Tithe,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tithed  (tithd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  'TiTHiNO.]  [AS.  iedSian.]  To  levy  a  tenth  part 
on  ;  to  tax  to  the  amount  of  a  tenth  ;  to  pay  tithes  on. 

Ye  titlie  mint  and  rue.  Luke  xi.  42. 

Tithe,  V.  i.    To  pay  tithes.     [P.]  Tusser. 

Tlth'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who  collects  tithes.  Milton. 

2.  One  who  pays  tithes.     [P.]  Chaucer. 

Tlth'lng,  n.  [AS.  teoSung.]  1.  The  act  of  levying 
or  taking  tithes  ;  that  which  is  taken  as  tithe  ;  a  tithe. 

To  take  tithings  of  their  blood  and  sweat.       Motley. 

2.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  number  or  company  of  ten  house- 
holders who,  dwelling  near  each  other,  were  sureties  or 
frankpledges  to  the  king  for  the  good  behavior  of  each 
other  ;  a  decennary.  Blackstone. 

Tlth'lng-man  (-mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  TiTHiNGMEN  (-mSn). 

1.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  The  chief  man  of  a  tithing;  a 
headborough ;  one  elected  to  preside  over  the  tithing. 

2.  (Law)  A  peace  officer ;  an  under  constable. 

3.  A  parish  officer  elected  annually  to  preserve  good 
order  in  the  church  during  divine  service,  to  make  com- 
plaint of  any  disorderly  conduct,  and  to  enforce  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Tlthly  (tith'ly),  adv.  [From  Tith.]  Tightly  ;  nim- 
bly.   [Obs.]    "Ihaveseenhim  trip  it  Wtt??/."  .Beat/. (fei^V. 

Tl-thon'lc  (ti-thon'ik),  a.  [L.  Tithonius  belonging  to 
Tithonus,  the  consort  of  Aurora,  Gr.  TiSmi'ds.]  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  denoting,  those  rays  of  light  which  produce 
chemical  effects  ;  actinic.     [P.] 

Tlth'0-nlc'l-ty  (tTth'S-ms'I-tJ^  or  ti'tho-),  n.  {Chem. 
&  Physics)  The  state  or  property  of  being  tithonic ;  ac- 
tinism.    [P.] 

Tl-thon'0-graph'lc  (tt-thon'o-graf'Tk),  a.  [Tithonic 
+  -grapli  +  -ic]  Of,  relating  to,  or  produced  by,  the 
chemical  action  of  rays  of  light ;  photographic. 

Tl'tho-nom'e-ter  (tI'th6-nom'e-ter),  n.  [Tithonic  -\- 
-meter.]  An  instrument  or  apparatus  for  measuring  or 
detecting  tithonicity ;  an  actinometer.     [P.] 

Tlth'y-mal  (tith'i-mal),  n.  [L.  tithymalus  a  plant 
with  a  milklike  sap,  Gr.  TiflvfiaAo;  :  cf.  F.  tilhymale.] 
(Bot. )  Any  kind  of  spurge,  esp.  Euphorbia  Cyparissias. 

Tl'tl  (te'te),  B.    (ZoU.)  Same  as  Teetee. 

Tlt'U-late  (tlt'il-lat),  V.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  TlTil- 
tATED  (-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  Si  vb.  n.  Titillating.]  [L.  titil- 
latus,  p.  p.  of  tiiillare.]  To  tickle ;  as,  to  titillate  the  nose 
with  a  featler. 

The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.  Pope. 

Tit'll-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  Ulillatio  :  cf.  F.  litil- 
lation.]  1.  The  act  of  tickling,  or  the  state  of  being 
tickled  ;  a  tickling  sensation.  A.  Tucker. 

2.  Any  pleasurable  sensation. 
Those  titillations  that  reach  no  higher  than  the  senses.  Glanrill. 

Tlt'11-la-tive  (titfl-la-tiv),  a.  Tending  or  serving  to 
titillate,  or  tickle ;  tickling. 

Tit'lark'  (-lark'),  n.  [Tit  a  small  bird  +  lark.] 
(Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  small  singing  birds  be- 
longing to  Anihus,  Corydalla,  and  allied  genera,  which 
resemble  the  true  larks  in  color  and  in  having  a  very 
long  hind  claw ;  especially,  the  European  meadow  pipit 
(Anthus  pratensis). 

Ti'tle  (ti't'l),  n.  [OF.  ifile,  F.  iitre,  L.  titulus  an  in- 
scription, label,  title,  sign,  token.  Cf.  Tilde,  Titrate, 
Titular.]  J.  An  inscription  put  over  or  upon  anything 
as  a  name  by  which  it  is  known. 

2.  The  inscription  in  the  beginning  of  a  book,  usually 
containing  the  subject  of  the  work,  the  author's  and 
publisher's  names,  the  date,  etc. 

3.  (Bookbinding)  The  panel  for  the  name,  between 
the  bands  of  the  back  of  a  book. 

4.  A  section  or  division  of  a  subject,  as  of  a  law,  a 
book ;  specif.  (Roman  &  Canon  Laws),  a  chapter  or  di- 
vision of  a  law  book. 

5.  An  appellation  of  dignity,  distinction,  or  preemi- 
nence (hereditary  or  acquired),  given  to  persons,  as  duke, 
marquis,  honorable,  esquire,  etc. 

With  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth.  Shak. 

6.  A  name ;  an  appellation ;  a  designation. 

7.  (Law)  (a)  That  which  constitutes  a  just  cause  of 
exclusive  possession  ;  that  which  is  the  foundation  of 
ownership  of  property,  real  or  personal ;  a  right ;  as,  a 
good  title  to  an  estate,  or  an  imperfect  title.  (6)  The  in- 
strument which  is  evidence  of  a  right.  (c)  (Canon- 
Law)  That  by  which  a  beneficiary  holds  a  benefice. 
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8.  (Anc.  Church  Records)  A  church  to  which  a,  priest 
wae  ordained,  and  where  he  was  to  reside. 

Title  deeds  (Law),  the  muniments  or  evidences  of  own- 
ership ;  as,  the  title  deeds  to  an  estate. 

Syn.  —  Epithet:  name;  appellation;  denomination. 
See  Epithet,  and  Name. 

Tl'tl«  (ti't'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Titled  (ti't'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Titlino  (-tling).]  [Cf.  L.  litidare,  F.  titrer. 
See  Title,  re.]    To  call  by  a  title ;  to  name  ;  to  entitle. 

Hadrian,  having  quieted  the  island,  took  it  for  honor  to  be 
titled  on  his  coin,  **  The  Restorer  of  Britain."  Milton. 

Tl'tled  (ti't'ld),  a.    Having  or  bearing  a  title. 

Tl'tle-less  (ti't'l-les),  a.  Not  having  a  title  or  name  ; 
without  legitimate  title.    "  A  iiileless  tyrant."  Chaucer. 

Tl'tle— page'  (-paj')>  «•  The  page  of  a  book  which 
contains  its  title. 

The  world  'e  all  title-page;  there  'e  no  contents.    Young. 

Tltler  (tlt'ler),  n.  A  large  truncated  cone  of  refined 
sugar. 

Titling'  (-Itng),  n.  [Icel.  titlingr  a  tit  sparrow.  See 
TrrasmaU  bird.]  1.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  hedge  sparrow; 
—  called  also  iittene.  Its  nest  is  often  chosen  by  the 
euckoo  as  a  place  for  depositing  its  own  eggs. 

The  titling,  .  .  .  being  thus  deceived,  hatcheth  the  egg,  and 
bringeth  up  the  chick  of  another  bird.  Holland. 

(b)  The  meadow  pipit. 

2.  Stockfish  ;  —  formerly  so  called  in  customhouses. 

Tlt'mal  (-mal),  re.    The  blue  titmouse.   \_Prov.  Eng."] 

Tlt'mouse'  (tTt'mous'),  n. ;  pi.  Titmice  (-mis').  [OE. 
titemose,  tiimase;  tit  small,  or  a  small 
bird  +  AS.  mase  a  kind  of  small  bird ; 
akin  to  D.  inees  a  titmouse,  G.  meise, 
OHG.  meisa,  Icel.  meisingr.  The  Eng- 
lish form  has  been  influenced  by  the 
unrelated  word  mouse.  Cf.  Tit  a  small 
bird.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  small  insectivorous  singing 
birds  belonging  to  Parus  and  allied 
genera ;  —  called  also  tit,  and  tomtit. 

Har"  The  blue  titmouse  ( Parus  cceru- 
leus),  the  marsh  titmouse  (P.  palustris).    Blue  Titmouse 
the  crested  titmouse  (P.  cristatus),  the  {Parus coeruleus). 
great  titmouse  (P.  major),  and  the  long 
tailed  titmouse  (^githalos  caudatus),  are  the  best-known 
European  species.    See  Chickadee. 

Tl'trate  (ti'trat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Titbated  (-tra- 
tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Titratinq.]  [P.  titrer,  from  litre 
standard,  title.  See  Title,  «.]  (CAsto.)  To  analyze,  or 
determine  the  strength  of,  by  means  of  standard  solu- 
tions.   Cf.  Standardized  solution,  under  Solution. 

Tl'tra-ted  (ti'trS-tSd),  a.  (Chem.)  Standardized;  de- 
termined or  analyzed  by  titration ;  as,  titrated  solutions. 

Tl-tra'tlon  (tt-tra'shiin),  n.  {Chem.)  The  act  or 
process  of  titrating ;  a  substance  obtained  by  titrating. 

Tlt'ter  (ttt'ter),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tittered  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Titteeino.]  [Probably  of  imitative  ori- 
gin.] To  laugh  with  the  tongue  striking  against  the 
root  of  the  upper  teeth  ;  to  laugh  with  restraint,  or  with- 
out much  noise  ;  to  giggle. 

A  group  of  tittering  pages  ran  before.    Longfellow. 

Tlt'ler,  n.  A  restrained  laugh.  "  There  was  a  titter 
of  .  .  .  delight  on  his  countenance."  Coleridge. 

Tlt'ter,  V.  i.    To  seesaw.    See  Teeter. 

Tlt'ter-el(tTt'tSr-Sl), re.    Thewhimbrel.  [Prov.Eng.'] 

Tlt'ter-tOt'ter  (-tSt'ter),  v.  i.    See  Teeter. 

Tlt'tl-monae'  (tit'tl-mous'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  Titmouse. 
[Prov.  Bng.'] 

Tit'tle  (tit't'l),  re.  [OE.  tilel,  titil,  apparently  a  dim. 
of  tit,  in  the  sense  of  small ;  cf.  G.  tiittel  a  tittle,  dim.  of 
OHG.  tutta  teat.  Perhaps,  however,  the  same  word  as 
title,  n.]    A  particle ;  a  minute  part ;  a  jot ;  an  iota. 

It  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass,  than  one  tittle  of  the 
law  to  fail.  Luke  xvi.  17. 

Every  tittle  of  this  prophecy  is  most  exactly  verified.    Soutk. 

Tlt'tle-bat  (-bSt),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  three-spined  stickle- 
back.   [Prev.  Eng.J 

Ttt'tle-tat'tle  (-tSt't'l),  n.  [A  reduplication  of  tat- 
tle^    1.  Idle,  trifling  talk  ;  empty  prattle.     Arbuthnoi. 

2.  An  idle,  trifling  talker ;  a  gossip.     [iJ.]         Taller, 

Tlt'tle-tat'tle,  v.  i.    To  talk  idly ;  to  prate.      Shak. 

Tlt'Ue-tat'Uing  (-tlTng),  n.  The  act  or  habit  of 
prating  idly  or  gossiping. 

Tlt'ty  (tit'tjO,  n.   A  little  teat ;  a  nipple.    [Familiarl 

Tlt'n-bate  (ttt'a-bat),  v.  i.  [L.  titubattis,  p.  p.  of 
titubare  to  stagger,  totter.]    1.  To  stumble.     [06i.] 

2.  To  rock  or  roll,  as  a  curved  body  on  a  plane. 

Tlt'n-ba'tlon  (-ba'shun),  re.  [L.  iitubatio  :  cf.  F.  ti- 
tubation.']  The  act  of  stumbling,  rocking,  or  rolling ;  a 
reeling.  Quain. 

Tlt'u-Iar  (tlt'il-ler ;  135),  a.    [F.  titulaire,  fr.  L.  titu- 
lus.    See  Title.]    Existing  in  title  or  name  only ;  nom- 
inal ;  having  the  title  to  an  ofBce  or  dignity  without  dis- 
charging its  appropriate  duties ;  as,  a  titular  prince. 
If  these  magnificent  titles  yet  remain 
Not  merely  titular.  Milton. 

TltBlar  bishop.    See  under  Bishop. 

Tlt'U-lar,re.     A  titulary.    [iJ.] 

Tlt'u-lar'1-ty  (-ISr'I-tj^),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  titular.     [iJ.]  Sir  V.  Browne. 

Tlt'U-lar-ly  (-ler-ly),  adv.  In  a  titular  manner  ;  nom- 
inally: by  title  only. 

Tlfu-la-ry  (-li-rj?),  n.  ;  pi.  Titularies  (-rlz).  [Cf. 
F.  titulaire.']  A  person  invested  with  a  title,  in  virtue 
of  which  he  holds  an  office  or  benefice,  whether  he  per- 
forms the  duties  of  it  or  not. 

Tlt'U-la-ry,  a.    1.  Consisting  in  a  title  ;  titular. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  title. 

Tlt'uled  (-ijld),  a.    Having  a  title.     [0J«.]       Fuller. 

Tlv'er  (tiv'er),  n.  [AS.  tedfor,  le&fur.]  A  kind  of 
ocher  which  is  used  in  some  parts  of  England  in  mark- 
ing sheep.     [Prov.  Eng."] 

TlT'er,  V.  t.    To  mark  with  tiver.     [Prov.  Eng."] 

Tlv'y  (-3^),  adv.  [See  Tantivy.]  With  great  speed  ; 
__a  huntsman's  word  or  sound.  Dryden 


Tl'za  (te'zi),  n.  [Cf .  Sp.  tiza  whitening,  a  kind  of 
chalk  or  pipe  clay.]     (Chem.)  See  Ulexite. 

Tme'Sls  (me'sis  or  t'me'sTs  ;  277),  n.  [L.,  from  6r. 
Tjii^^o-is  a  cutting,  fr.  reiivew  to  cut.]  (Gram.)  The  sep- 
aration of  the  parts  of  a  compound  word  by  the  interven- 
tion of  one  or  more  words ;  as,  in  what  place  soever,  for 
in  whatsoever  place. 

To—  (too-  or  t(56-  ;  see  To,  prep.).  [AS.  to-  asunder  ; 
akin  to  G.  zer-,  and  perhaps  to  L.  dis-,  or  Gr.  Sus--]  An 
obsolete  intensive  prefix  used  in  the  formation  of  com- 
pound verbs ;  as  in  <o-beat,  ^o-break,  to-hew,  to-rend,  to- 
tear.  See  these  words  in  the  Vocabulary.  See  the  Note 
on  All  to,  or  All-to,  under  All,  adv. 

To  (too,  emphatic  or  alone;  tdo,  obscure  or  unem- 
phalic),  prep.  [AS.  to  ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OPries.  to,  D. 
toe,  G.  zu,  OHG.  zuo,  zua,  zo,  Russ.  do,  Ir.  &  Gael,  do, 
OL.  -do,  -du,  as  in  endo,  indu,  in,  Gr.  -6e,  as  in  olxaSe 
homeward.    V200.    Cf.  Too,  Tattoo  a  beat  of  drums.] 

1.  The  preposition  to  primarily  indicates  approach 
and  arrival,  motion  made  in  the  direction  of  a  place  or 
thing  and  attaining  it,  access ;  and  also,  motion  or  tend- 
ency without  arrival;  movement  toward;  —  opposed  to 
from.    "  To  Canterbury  they  wend."  Chaucer. 

Stay  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenberg.  Shak. 

So  to  the  sylvan  lodge 

They  came,  that  like  Pomona's  arbor  smiled.      Milton. 

1  '11  to  him  again,  ... 

He  '11  tell  me  all  his  purpose.  Skak. 

She  stretched  her  arms  to  Heaven.  Dryden. 

2.  Hence,  it  indicates  motion,  course,  or  tendency 
toward  a  time,  a  state  or  condition,  an  aim,  or  anything 
capable  of  being  regarded  as  a  limit  to  a  tendency,  move- 
ment, or  action ;  as,  he  is  going  to  a  trade ;  he  is  rising  <o 
wealth  and  honor. 

(1^°°  Formerly,  by  omission  of  the  verb  denoting  mo- 
tion, to  sometimes  followed  a  form  of  be,  with  the  sense 
of  at  or  in.  "  When  the  sun  was  [gone  or  declined]  to 
rest."    Chaucer. 

3.  Ii.  a  very  general  way,  and  with  innumerable  varie- 
ties of  application,  to  connects  transitive  verbs  with 
their  remoter  or  indirect  object,  and  adjectives,  nouns, 
and  neuter  or  passive  verbs  with  a  following  noun  which 
limits  their  action.  Its  sphere  verges  upon  that  of  for, 
but  it  contains  less  the  idea  of  design  or  appropriation  ; 
as,  these  remarks  were  addressed  to  a  large  audience  ; 
let  us  keep  this  seat  to  ourselves ;  a  substance  sweet  to 
the  taste ;  an  event  painful  to  the  mind ;  duty  to  God 
and  to  our  parents ;  a  dislike  to  spirituous  liquor. 

Marks  and  points  out  each  man  ©f  us  to  slaughter.    B.  Jonson. 
Whilst  they,  distilled 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear, 
Stand  dumb  and  speak  not  to  him.  Shak. 

Add  to  your  faith  virtue  ;  and  to  virtue  knowledge  ;  and  to 
knowledge  temperance  ;  and  (o  temperance  patience  ;  and  to  pa- 
tience godliness  ;  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness  ;  and  to 
brotherly  kindness  charity.  2  Fet.  i.  5,  6,  7. 

I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary.  Sfiak. 

Numbers  were  crowded  to  death.        Clarendoyi. 
Fate  and  the  dooming  gods  are  deaf  to  tears.     Dryden. 
Go,  buckle  to  the  law.  Dryden. 

4.  As  sign  of  the  infinitive,  to  had  originally  the  use 
last  defined,  governing  the  infinitive  as  a  verbal  noun, 
and  connecting  it  as  Indirect  object  with  a  preceding 
verb  or  adjective  ;  thus,  ready  to  go,  i.  e.,  ready  unto 
going ;  good  to  eat,  i.  e.,  good  for  eating  ;  I  do  my  utmost 
to  lead  my  life  pleasantly,  i.  e.,  unto  the  leading  my  life 
pleasantly.  But  it  has  come  to  be  the  almost  constant 
prefix  to  the  infinitive,  even  in  situations  where  it  has  no 
prepositional  meaning,  as  where  the  infinitive  is  direct 
object  or  subject;  thus,  I  love  to  learn,  i.  e.,  I  love 
learning  ;  to  die  for  one's  country  is  noble,  i.  e.,  the  dying 
for  one's  country.  Where  the  infinitive  denotes  the 
design  or  purpose,  good  usage  formerly  allowed  the  pre- 
fixing of  for  to  the  to;  as,  what  went  ye  out /or  to  see  ? 
(Matt.  xi.  8). 

Then  longen  folk  to  go  on  pilgrimages. 

And  palmers/or  to  seeken  strange  Btrandes.  Chaucer. 
Such  usage  is  now  obsolete  or  illiterate.  In  colloquial 
usage,  to  often  stands  for,  and  supplies,  an  infinitive 
already  mentioned ;  thus,  he  commands  me  to  go  with 
him,  but  I  do  not  wish  to. 

5.  In  many  phrases,  and  in  connection  with  many 
other  words,  to  has  a  pregnant  meaning,  or  is  used  ellip- 
tically.  Thus,  it  denotes  or  implies :  (a)  Extent ;  limit ; 
degree  of  comprehension ;  inclusion  as  far  as ;  as,  they 
met  us  io  the  number  of  three  hundred. 

We  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man.  Skak. 

Few  of  the  Esquimaux  can  count  to  ten.  Quart.  Rev. 
(b)  Effect ;  end ;  consequence ;  as,  the  prince  was  flat- 
tered to  his  ruin  ;  he  engaged  in  a  war  to  his  cost ;  vio- 
lent factions  exist  to  the  prejudice  of  the  state,  (e)  Ap- 
position ;  connection ;  antitiesis ;  opposition ;  as,  they 
engaged  hand  io  hand. 
Now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face. 

1  Cor.  xiii.  12. 

(d)  Accord  ;  adaptation ;  as,  an  occupation  to  his  taste ; 
she  has  a  husband  to  her  mind. 

He  to  God's  image,  she  to  his  was  made.       Dryden. 

(e)  Comparison  ;  as,  three  is  to  nine  as  nine  is  to  twenty- 
seven  ;  it  is  ten  to  one  that  you  will  offend  him. 

All  that  they  did  was  piety  to  this.       B.  Jonson. 

(f)  Addition ;  union  ;  accumulation. 

Wisdom  he  has,  and  to  his  wisdom,  courage.     Denham. 

(g)  Accompaniment;  as,  she  sang  to  his  guitar;  they 
danced  to  the  music  of  a  piano. 

Anon  thejr  move 

In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Donan  mood 

Of  flutes  and  soft  recorders.  Milton. 

(h)  Character ;  condition  of  being ;   purpose  subserved 

or  office  filled.     [In  this  sense  archaic']    "  I  have  a  king 

here  to  my  flatterer."  Sha/e. 

Made  his  masters  and  others  ...  to  consider  him  to  a  little 

wonder.  IV(dlon. 

To  in  to-day,  to-night,  and  to-moirow  has  the  sense 


or  force  of  for  or  on  ;  for,  or  ore,  (this)  day,  for,  or  on, 
(this)  night,  for,  or  ore,  (the)  morrow.  To-day,  to-night, 
to-morrow  may  be  considered  as  compounds,  and  usually 
as  adverbs ;  but  they  are  sometimes  used  as  nouns ;  as, 
to-day  is  ours. 

T'o-moiTOW,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-mon-ow  ; 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day.        Shak. 

To  and  again,  to  and  fro.  [R.\  —  To  and  fro,  forward 
and  back.    In  this  phrase,  to  is  adverbial. 

There  was  great  shoving  both  to  and  fro.  Chaucer. 
—  To-and-fro,  a  pacing  backward  and  forward ;  as,  to  com- 
mence a  to-and-fro.  Tennyson.  —  To  the  face,  in  front 
of ;  not  behind ;  hence,  in  the  presence  of.  —  To  wit,  to 
know ;  namely.    See  Wit,  v.  i. 

^W'  To,  without  an  object  expressed,  is  used  ad- 
verbially;  as,  put  to  the  door,  i.  e.,  put  the  door  to  its 
frame,  close  it ;  and  in  the  nautical  expressions,  to  heave 
to,  to  come  to,  meaning  to  a  certain  position.  To,  like 
on,  is  sometimes  used  as  a  command, /oitiJOTrf,  set  to.  "yo» 
Achilles !  to,  Ajax !  to!"    Shak. 

Toad  (tod),  re.   [OE. 
tode,  tade,  AS.  tadie, 
tadige  ;  of  unknovni  or- 
igln.    Cf.   Tadpole.] 
(Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  nu- 
merous species  of  ba- 
trachians  belonging  to 
the  genus  Bufo  and  al- 
lied genera,  especially 
those  of  the  family  £m- 
fonidx.  Toads  are  gen- 
e rally  terrestrial  in 
their  habits  except  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season,  when 
they  seek  the  water.     Most  of 
the  species  burrow  beneath  the 
earth  in  the  daytime  and  come 
forth  to  feed  on  insects  at  night. 
Most  toads  have  a  rough,  warty 
skin  in  which  are  glands  that 
secrete  an  acrid  fluid. 

^W^  The  common  toad  (Bu- 
fo vulgaris)  and  the  natterjack 
are  familiar  European  species. 
The  common  American  toad  (B.  lentiginosus)  is  similar  to 
the  European  toad,  but  is  less  warty  and  is  more  active, 
moving  chiefly  by  leaping. 

Obstetrical  toad.  (Zo'dl.)  See  under  Obstetrical.  — 
Surinam  toad.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Pipa.  —  Toad  hzard  {Zo'dl.),  a 
horned  toad.  —  Toad  pipe  (Bot.),  a  hollow-stemmed  plant 
(Equisetum  limosum)  growing  in  muddy  places.  Dr. 
Prior.  —  Toad  rush  (Bot.),  a  low-growing  kind  of  rush. 
(Juncus  bufonius).  —  Toad  snatcher  (Zo'dl.),  the  reed 
bunting.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  Toa.d  spittle.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Cuckoo- 
spit,  under  Cuckoo.  —  Tree  toad.    (Zo'dl.)  See  under  Tree. 

Toad'eat'er  (-et'er),  re.  [Said  to  be  so  called  in  allu- 
sion to  an  old  alleged  practice  among  mountebanks'  boys 
of  eating  toads  (popularly  supposed  to  be  poisonous),  in 
order  that  their  masters  might  have  an  opportunity  ot 
pretending  to  effect  a  cure.  The  French  equivalent  ex- 
pression is  un  avaleur  de  couleuvres.  Cf.  Toady.]  A 
fawning,  obsequious  parasite ;  a  mean  sycophant ;  a  flat- 
terer ;  a  toady.  V.  Kno-a.. 

You  had  nearly  imposed  upon  me,  but  you  have  lost  youi 
labor.    You  're  too  zealous  a  toadeaier,  and  betray  yourself. 

Dickens. 

Toad'flsh'  (-fish'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Any  marine  fish 
of  the  genus  Batrachus,  having  a  large,  thick  head  and 
a  wide  mouth,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  toad. 


I  American  Toad  (Bnfa 
Uniiginosus).  .SEuropeott 
Toad  (.Bufo  vulgaris). 


Toadfish  (Batiachwi  tau). 
The  American  species  (Batrachus  tau)  is  very  common, 
in  shallow  water.     Called  also  oyster  fish,  and  sapo. 
(b)  The  angler,     (c)  A  swellfish. 

Toad'flas'  (tod'flaks'),  re.  (Bot.)  An  herb  (Linaria 
vulgaris)  of  the  Figwort  family,  having  narrow  leaves 
and  showy  orange  and  yellow  flowers  ;  —  called  also  but- 
ter and  eggs,  flaxweed,  and  ramsted. 

Toad'head'  (-hSd'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  The  golden  plover. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

Toad'lsh,  a.    Like  a  toad.    [Obs.1  A.Stafford. 

Toadlet  (-ISt),  re.    A  small  toad.     [72.]       Coleridge. 

Toad'Stone'  (-ston'),  re.  1.  (Min.)  A  local  name  for 
the  igneous  rocks  of  Derbyshire,  England ;  —  said  by  some- 
to  be  derived  from  the  German  todler  stein,  meaning 
dead  stone,  that  is,  stone  which  contains  no  ores. 

2.  Bufonite,  formerly  regarded  as  a  precious  stone, 
and  worn  as  a  jewel.    See  Bufonite. 

Toad'StOOl'  (-stool'),  re. 
(Bot.)  A  name  given  to 
many  umbrella-shaped  fun- 
gi, mostly  of  the  genus 
Agaricus.  The  species  are 
almost  numberless.  They 
grow  on  decaying  organic 
matter. 

Toad'y  (-f),  n.;  pi. 
Toadies  (-Tz).  [Shortened 
from  tondeater.']  1.  A  mean 
flatterer ;  a  toadeater ;  a 
sycophant. 

Before  I  had  been  standing 
at  the  window  five  minutes, 
they  somehow  conveyed  to  nie 
thnt  they  wore  all  to'itdiat  and 
htnnbugs.  Dickens. 

2.  A  coarse,  rustic  woman. 


Toadstool. 


[R.-] 
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Toad'y  (tod'y),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Toadied  (-Td)  ; 
■p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Toadying.]  To  fawn  upon  with  mean 
Bycophancy. 

Toad'y-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  practice  of  meanly  fawn- 
ing on  another  ;  base  sycophancy ;  servile  adulation. 

Toast  (tost),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Toasted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb,  n.  Toastino.]  [OF.  toster  to  roast,  toast,  fr.  L.  tor- 
rere,  tostum,  to  parch,  roast.  See  Tokeid.]  1.  To  dry 
and  brown  by  the  heat  of  a  fire  ;  as,  to  toast  bread. 

2.  To  warm  thoroughly ;  as,  to  toast  the  feet. 

3.  To  name  when  a  health  is  proposed  to  be  drunk ;  to 
drink  to  the  health,  or  in  honor,  of  ;  as,  to  toast  a  lady. 

Toast,  n.     [OF.  toste,  or  toslee,  toasted  bread.     See 
Toast,  «.]     1.  Bread  dried  and  browned  before  a  fire, 
usually  in  slices ;  also,  a  kind  of  food  prepared  by  putting 
elices  of  toasted  bread  into  milk,  gravy,  etc. 
My  sober  evening  let  the  tankard  bless, 
Witli  toast  embrowned,  and  fragrant  nutmeg  fraught. 

T.  Warton. 

2.  A  lady  in  honor  of  whom  persons  or  a  company  are 
iBvited  to  drink ;  —  so  called  because  toasts  were  for- 
merly put  into  the  liquor,  as  a  great  delicacy. 

It  now  came  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Jones  to  give  a  toast  .  .  .  who 
could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  his  dear  Sophia.      Fielding. 

3.  Hence,  any  person,  especially  a  person  of  distinc- 
tion, in  honor  of  whom  a  health  is  drunk ;  hence,  also, 
anything  so  commemorated ;  a  sentiment,  as  "  The  land 
we  live  in,"  "  The  day  we  celebrate,"  etc. 

Toast  rack,  a  small  rack  or  stand  for  a  table,  having 
(partitions  for  holding  slices  of  dry  toast. 

Toast'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who  toasts. 

2.  A  kitchen  utensil  for  toasting  bread,  cheese,  etc. 

Toast'lng,  a.  &  n.  from  Toast,  v. 

Toasting  fork,  a  long-handled  fork  for  toasting  bread, 
cheese,  or  the  like,  by  the  fire. 

Toast'mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  n.  A  person  who  presides 
at  a  public  dinner  or  banquet,  and  announces  the  toasts. 

Toat  (tot),  n.  The  handle  of  a  joiner's  plane.  Knight. 

To-bac'co  (to-bSk'ko),  m.  [Sp.  tabaco,  fr.  the  Indian 
iabaco  the  tube  or  pipe  in  wliich  the 
Indians  or  Caribbees  smoked  this 
plant.  Some  derive  the  word  from 
Tabaco,  a  province  of  Yucatan,  where 
it  was  said  to  be  first  found  by  the 
Spaniards;  others  from  the  island  of 
Tobago,  one  of  the  Caribbees.  But 
these  derivations  are  very  doubtful.] 

1.  (Bot.)  An  American  plant  {JVi- 
isoiiana  Tabacum)  of  the  Nightshade 
family,  much  used  for  smoking  and 
chewing,  and  as  snuff.  As  a  medicine, 
it  is  narcotic,  emetic,  and  cathartic. 
Tobacco  has  a  strong,  peculiar  smell, 
and  an  acrid  taste. 

(I^=  The  name  is  extended  to  other  "cSa  rXc«m): 
species  of  the  genus,  and  to  some  un-  ' 

related  plants,  as  Indian  tobacco  (Nicotiana  rustica,  and 
also  Lobelia  inflata),  mountain  tobacco  (Arnica  montana), 
and  Shiraz  tobacco  (Nicotiana  Persica). 

2.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  prepared  for  smoking, 
chewing,  etc.,  by  being  dried,  cured,  and  manufactured 
in  various  ways. 

Tobacco  box  (Zo'dl.),  the  common  American  skate.  — 
"Tobacco  camphor.  (Chem.)  See  Nicotianine.  —  Tobacco 
man,  a  tobacconist.  [R.]  —  Tobacco  pipe,  (a)  A  pipe  used 
for  smoking,  made  of  baked  clay,  wood,  or  other  mai- 
terial.  (b)  (Hot.)  Same  as  Indian  pipe,  under  Indian.  — 
Tobacco-pipe  clay  (Min.),  a  species  of  clay  used  in  making 
tobacco  pipes  ;  —  called  also  cimolite.  —  Tobacco-pipe  fish. 
(Zo'dl.)  See  Pipemouth.  —  Tobacco  stopper,  a  small  plug 
for  pressing  down  the  tobacco  in  a  pipe  as  it  is  smoked.  — 
Tobacco  worm  (Zo'dl.),  the  larva  of  a  large  hawk  moth 
{Sphinx,  or  Phlegethontius,  Carolina).  It  is  dark  green, 
with  seven  oblique  white  stripes  bordered  above  with 
dark  brown  on  each  side  of  the  body.  It  feeds  upon  the 
leaves  of  tobacco  and  tomato  plants,  and  is  often  very 
injurious  to  the  tobacco  crop.   See  Illust.  of  Hawk  moth. 

To-bac'co-nlng  (-ning), «.  Smoking  tobacco.  [06*.] 
"  Tobacconing  is  but  a  smoky  play."  Sylvester. 

To-bac'co-nist  (-nist),  n.  1.  A  dealer  in  tobacco; 
also,  a  manufacturer  of  tobacco. 

2.  A  smoker  of  tobacco.     [06^.]  Sylvester. 

To-beat'  (too-bef),  v.  t.  [Pref.  to-  +  beat.']  To  beat 
•thoroughly  or  severely.     [06s.]  Layamon. 

To-bl'as  flsh'  (to-bi'as  fish').  [See  the  Note  under 
AsMODEUs,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  in  Fiction.] 
i^Zo'ol.)  The  lant,  or  sand  eel. 

To'bine  (to'btn),  ».  [Cf.  G.  tobin,  D.  taUjn.  See 
Tabby.]    A  stout  twilled  silk  used  for  dresses. 

To'bit  (to'b'ftV  n.    A  book  of  the  Apocrypha. 

To-J)Og'gan  (to-bSg'gan),  n.  [Corruption  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  odabagan  a  sled.]    A  kind  of  sledge  made  of 


Top  of  Toboggan  Slide,  with  Toboggans,  and  Persons  in 
Toboggan  Suits. 


pliable  board,  turned  up  at  one  or  both  ends,  used  for 
coasting  down  hills  or  prepared  inclined  planes ;  also,  a 
sleigh  or  sledge,  to  be  drawn  by  dogs,  or  by  hand,  over  soft 
and  deep  snow.     [Written  also  tobogan,  and  tarbogan.'} 

To-bOg'gan  (t6-bog'gan),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  ToBOO- 
OANED  (-gund) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tobogganing.]  To  slide 
down  hill  over  the  snow  or  ice  on  a  toboggan.     Bartlett. 

To-bog'gan-er  (-er),     \n.    One   who    practices    to- 

To-bog'gan-lst  (-ist),  j     bogganing. 

To-break'  (to6-brak'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  to-  +  break.']  To 
break  completely ;  to  break  in  pieces.     [OJj.] 

With  nose  and  mouth  io-'broke.  Chaucer, 

To-brest'  (tdS-brSsf),  V.  t.  [Pref.  to-  +  brest.]  To 
burst  or  break  in  pieces.     [OJi.]  Chaucer, 

II  Toc-ca'ta  (t6k-ka'ta),  n,  [It.,  fr.  toccare  to  touch. 
See  Touch.]  (3Ius.)  An  old  form  of  piece  for  the  organ 
or  harpsichord,  somewhat  in  the  free  and  brilliant  style 
of  the  prelude,  fantasia,  or  capriccio, 

Toch'er  (tok'er),  n,  [Gael,  tochradh.']  Dowry 
brought  by  a  bride  to  her  husband.     \_Scot,]  Burns. 

Took'ay  (tok'a),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  spotted  lizard  native 
of  India. 

To'co  (to'ko),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  A  toucan  {Eamphaslos  toco) 
having  a  very  large  beak.     See  Illust.  under  Toucan. 

To-COl'O-gy  (to-kol'o-jy),  71,  [Gr.  toko9  a  birth  -|- 
-logy.]  The  science  of  obstetrics,  or  midwifery ;  that 
department  of  medicine  which  treats  of  parturition. 
[Written  also  tokology,] 

II  TO-CO-ro'rO  (to-k6-ro'ro),  n,  [Probably  from  the 
native  name  through  the  Spanish :  cf.  Sp.  tocororo,] 
(.Zo'dl,)  A  Cuban  trogon  {Priotelus  iemnurus)  having  a 
serrated  bill  and  a  tail  concave  at  the  end. 

Toc'sln  (tok'sin),  n.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  toquier  to  touch, 
F.  toquer  (originally,  a  dialectic  form  of  F.  toucher)  -\- 
seint  (for  sein)  a  bell,  LL.  signum,  fr.  L.  signum  a  sign, 
signal.  See  Touch,  and  Sign.]  An  alarm  bell,  or  the 
ringing  of  a  bell  for  the  purpose  of  alarm. 

The  loud  tocsin  tolled  their  last  alarm.      Campbell. 

Tod  (tod),  re.     [Akin  to  D.  todde  a  rag,  G.  zotte  shag, 

rag,  a  tuft  of  hair,  Icel.  toddi  a  piece  of  a  thing,  a  tod  of 

wool.]    1.  A  bush ;  a  thick  shrub ;  a  bushy  clump.    [-R.] 

"  An  ivy  iocZde."  Spenser, 

The  ivy  tod  is  heavy  with  snow.  Coleridge. 

2.  An  old  weight  used  in  weighing  wool,  being  usually 
twenty-eight  pounds. 

3.  A  fox  ;  —  probably  so  named  from  its  bushy  tail. 

The  wolf,  the  tod,  the  brock.  B.  Jonson. 

Tod  stove,  a  close  stove  adapted  for  burning  small 
round  wood,  twigs,  etc.    [  U,  <S.]  Knight. 

Tod,  V.  t.  &  i.    To  weigh ;  to  yield  in  tods.    \Obs.] 

To-day'  (too-da'),  adv.  [AS.  td  dseg.  See  To,  prep,, 
and  Day.]    On  this  day  ;  on  the  present  day. 

Worcester's  horse  came  but  to-day.  Shai. 

To-day',  n.    The  present  day. 

One  to-day 
la  worth  for  me  a  thousand  yesterdays.   Longfellow. 

Tod'dle  (tod'd'l),  V,  i,  [imp,  &p,  p.  Toddled  (-d'ld) ; 
p.  pr,  &  vb,  n.  Toddling  (-dliiig).]  [Akin  to  tottle,  tot- 
ter.]   To  walk  with  short,  tottering  steps,  as  a  child. 

Tod'dle,  re.     A  toddling  walk.  Trollope, 

Tod'dler  (-dler),  re.  One  who  toddles ;  especially,  a 
young  child.  Mrs.  Oaskell. 

Tod'dy  (-dy),  re.  [Formed  from  Hind,  tafl  the  juice 
of  the  palmyra  tree,  popularly,  toddy,  fr.  tar  tlie  pal- 
myra tree,  Skr.  tala.]  1.  A  juice  drawn  from  various 
kinds  of  palms  in  the  East  Indies ;  or,  a  spirituous  liq- 
uor procured  from  it  by  fermentation. 

2.  A  mixture  of  spirit  and  hot  water  sweetened. 

^^  Toddy  differs  from  grog  in  having  a  less  propor- 
tion of  spirit,  and  in  being  made  hot  and  sweetened. 

Toddy  bird  (Zo'dl,),  a  weaver  bird  of  the  East  Indies 
and  India ;  —  so  called  from  its  fondness  for  the  juice  of 
the  palm.  — Toddy  cat  (.^oo/.),  the  common  paradoxure; 
the  palm  cat. 

To-do' (too-doo'),  n.  [To-\-do.  Cf.  Ado.]  Bustle; 
stir ;  commotion  ;  ado.     \_Colloq.'\ 

To'dy  (to'di^),  n. ;  pi.  Todies  (-diz). 
P.  todier,  G.  iodvogel.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any 
one  of  several  species  of  small  insec- 
tivorous West  Indian  birds  of  the 
genus  Todus.  They  are  allied  to  the 
kingfishers. 

Toe  (to),  re.  [OE.  too,  taa,  AS. 
ta  ;  akin  to  D.  teen,  G.  zehe,  OHG. 
zeha,  Icel.  ia,  Sw.  ia,  Dan.  taa ;  of 
uncertain  origin.  V60.]  !•  (Anat.) 
One  of  the  terminal  members,  or 
digits,  of  the  foot  of  a  man  or  an  ani- 
mal. "  Each  one,  tripping  on  his 
toe."  Shak. 

2.  (Zo'dl)  The  fore  part  of  the 
hoof  or  foot  of  an  animal. 

3 .  Anything,  or  any  part,  corresponding  to  the  toe  of 
the  foot ;  as,  the  toe  of  a  boot ;  the  toe  of  a  skate. 

4.  (Mach.)  (a)  The  journal,  or  pivot,  at  the  lower  end 
of  a  revolving  shaft  or  spindle,  which  rests  in  a  step. 
(6)  A  lateral  projection  at  one  end,  or  between  the  ends, 
of  a  piece,  as  a  rod  or  bolt,  by  means  of  which  it  is 
moved,  (e)  A  projection  from  the  periphery  of  a  revolv- 
ing piece,  acting  as  a  cam  to  lift  another  piece. 

Toe  biter  (Zo'dl,),  a  tadpole  ;  a  polliwig.  —  Toe  droj) 
(Med,),  a  morbid  condition  of  the  foot  in  which  the  toe  is 
depressed  and  the  heel  elevated,  as  in  talipes  equinus. 
See  Talipes. 

Toe,  V,  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Toed  (t5d) ;  p,  pr.  &  vb,  n. 
Toeing.]  To  touch  or  reach  with  the  toes ;  to  come 
fully  up  to ;  as,  to  toe  the  mark. 

Toe,  V.  i.    To  hold  or  carry  the  toes  (in  a  certain  way). 

To  toe  In,  to  stand  or  oarry  the  feet  in  such  a  way  that 
the  toes  of  either  foot  incline  tsward  the  other.  —  To  toe 
out,  to  have  the  toes  of  eaoh  foot,  in  standing  or  walkmg, 
incline  from  the  other  foot. 


[Cf.  NL.  todus, 


Green  Tody  (Todus 
todus,  or  T.  viridie). 


Caius  Marius  in 
his  Toga,  from 
an  ancient  statue 
at  Rome, 


Toed  (tod),  a.  1.  Having  (such  or  so  many)  toes ;  — ■ 
chiefly  used  in  composition  ;  as,  narrow-^oed,  four-toed. 

2.  (Carp,)  Having  the  end  secured  by  nails  driven 
obliquely,  said  of  a  board,  plank,  or  joist  serviag  as  a 
brace,  and  in  general  of  any  pa'rt  of  a  frame  secured  to 
other  parts  by  diagonal  nailing. 

To-fall' (tdo-fal'),  re.  (Arch,)  Alean-to.  SeeLEAH-T0. 

Toffee  (tSf'fe),  Tof'ty  (-fy),  re.     Taffy.     [Eng.] 

To-fore'  (tee-for'),  To-forn'  (tS8-f6rn'),  prep,  &  adt, 
[AS,  to/o7-an.    See  To,  prep.,  FoEE.]    Before.     [Oil] 

To/oni  him  goeth  the  loud  minstrelsy.       Chancer. 
Would  thou  wert  as  thou  tofore  hast  been  !  Shak. 

Toft  (tSft ;  115),  n.  [OE.  toft  a  knoll ;  akin  to  LG. 
toft  a  field  hedged  in,  not  far  from  a  house,  Icel.  topt  a 
green  knoll,  grassy  place,  place  marked  out  for  a  house, 
Dan,  toft,]  1.  A  knoll  or  hill.  [Obs,]  "A  tower  on  a 
toft,''''  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  A  grove  of  trees ;  also,  a  plain.     [Prov,  Eng.] 

3.  (0,  Eng,  Law)  A  place  where  a  messuage  has  once 
stood ;  the  site  of  a  burnt  or  decayed  house. 

Toft'man  (-man),  re.  ;  pi,  Toptmen  (-men).  The  own- 
er of  a  toft.     See  Toft,  3. 

II  To'fus  (to'fus),  re.     [L.,  tufa.]     1.  Tophus. 

2.  (3Iin,)  Tufa.    See  Tufa,  and  Toph. 

II  To'ga  (to'gk),n,;pl.  E.  Togas  (-gaz),L.  ToG^(-je> 
[L.,  akin  to  tegere  to  cover.  See 
Thatch.]  (Rom,  Antig,)  The  loose 
outer  garment  worn  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  consisting  of  a  single  broad 
piece  of  woolen  cloth  of  a  shape  ap- 
proaching a  semicircle.  It  was  of  un- 
dyed  wool,  except  the  border  of  the 
toga  praetexta. 

II  Toga  praetexta  [L.],  a  toga  with  a 
broad  purple  border,  worn  by  children 
of  both  sexes,  by  magistrates,  and  by 
persons  engaged  in  sacred  rites.  — 
I!  Toga  vlrilis  [L.],  the  manly  gown ;  the 
common  toga.  This  was  assumed  by 
Roman  boys  about  tlie  time  of  com- 
pleting their  fourteenth  year. 

To'ga-ted  (to'ga-ted),  a,  [L.  toga- 
tus,  from  toga  a  toga.]  Dressed  in  a 
toga  or  gown ;  wearing  a  gown ; 
gowned,   [i?.]  Sir  31,  Sandys. 

To'ged  (to'gSd),  a.  Togated.  [Obs. 
&  B.]  Shak. 

To-getll'er(t58-gSth'er),  adv.  [OE. 
togedere,  togidere,  AS.  togssdere,  to- 
gsedre,  togadere;  to  to  -\-  gador  to- 
gether. V29.  See  To,  prep.,  and 
Gathee.]  1.  In  company  or  associa- 
tion with  respect  to  place  or  time  ;  as, 
to  live  together  in  one  house ;  to  live  to- 
gether in  the  same  age ;  they  walked  together  to  the  town. 
Soldiers  can  never  stand  idle  long  together,    Landor, 

2.  In  or  into  union ;  into  junction  ;  as,  to  sew,  knit, 
or  fasten  two  things  together  ;  to  mix  things  together. 

The  king  joined  humanity  and  policy  together.    Bacon, 

3.  In  concert ;  with  mutual  cooperation ;  as,  the  al- 
lies made  war  upon  France  together. 

Together  with,  in  union  with ;  in  company  or  mixture 
virith  ;  along  with. 

Take  the  bad  together  with  the  good.         Dryden. 

Tog'ger-y  (t3g'ger-3?),  re.  [Cf.  Togated.]  Clothes; 
garments;  dress;  as,  fishing  toggery.     [Colloq,] 

Tog'gle  (-g'l),  re.     [Cf.  Tug.]     [Written  also  togget] 

1.  (Naut,)  A  wooden  pin  tapering  toward  both  ends 
with  a  groove  around  its  middle,  fixed  transversely  in  the 
eye  of  a  rope  to  be  secured  to  any  other  loop  or  bight  or 
ring  ;  a  kind  of  button  or  frog  capable  of  being  readily 
engaged  and  disengaged  for  temporary  purposes. 

2.  (3Iach,)  Two  rods  or  plates  connected  by  a  toggle 
joint. 

Toggle  iron,  a  harpoon  with  a  pivoted  crosspiece  in  a 


Toggle  Iron. 

mortise  near  the  point  to  prevent  it  from  being  drawn 
out  when  a  whale,  shark,  or  other  animal,  is  harpooned. 

—  Toggle  joint,  an  elbow  or  knee  joint,  consisting  of 
two  bars  so  connected  that  they  may  be  brought  quite 
or  nearly  into  a  straight  line,  and  made  to  pro- 
duce great  endwise  pressure,  when  any  force 
is  applied  to  bring  them  into  this  position. 

Toght  (tat),  a.    Taut.     [Obs,]      Chaucer. 

To-gid'er  (t66-gTd'er),  To-gld'res  (-erz), 
adv.    Together.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Togue  (tog),  re.  [From  the  American  In- 
dian name.]     (Zo'dl,)  The  namaycush. 

To-hew'  (too-hii'),  V,  i,  [Pref.  to-  +  hew,"] 
To  hew  in  pieces.     [Obs,]  Chaucer. 

Toll  (toil),  re.  [F.  toiles,  pi.,  toils,  nets,  fr. 
toile  cloth,  canvas,  spider  web,  fr.  L.  tela  any 
woven  stuff,  a  web,  fr.  texere  to  weave.  See 
Text,  and  cf.  Toilet.]  A  net  or  snare ;  any 
thread,  web,  or  string  spread  for  taking  prey ; 

—  usually  in  the  plural. 

As  a  Numidian  lion,  when  first  caught, 
Endures  the  toil  that  holds  him.  Denham, 

Then  toils  for  beasts,  and  lime  for  birds,  were  found.  Dryden. 
Toil,  V,  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Toiled  (toild) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Toiling.]  [OE.  toilen  to  pull  about,  to  toil ;  of  un- 
certain origin  ;  cf.  OD.  teiilen,  tm/len,  to  labor,  till,  or 
OF.  tooillier,  toailler,  to  wash,  rub  (cf .  Towel)  ;  or  perhaps 
ultimately  from  the  same  root  as  E.  tug.]  To  exert 
strength  with  pain  and  fatigue  of  body  or  mind,  espe- 
cially of  the  body,  with  efforts  of  some  continuance  or 
duration  ;  to  labor ;  to  work. 

Toil,?'./.   1.  To  weary;  to  overlabor.  [06s.]   "Toiled 
with  works  of  war."  Shak. 
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2.  To  labor ;  to  work ;  —  often  with  out.    [JI.] 

Places  well  toiled  and  husbanded.  Holland. 

[I]  toiled  out  my  uncouth  passage.  Milton. 

Toil  (toil),  n.    [OE.  toil  turmoil,  struggle  ;  cf.  OD.  tuyl 

labor,  work.    See  Toil,  r.]    Labor  with  pain  and  fatigue ; 

labor  that  oppresses  the  body  or  mind,  esp.  the  body. 

My  task  of  servile  toil.  Milton. 

After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night.  Shak. 

13^  Toil  is  used  in  the  formation  of  compounds  which 

are  generally  of  obvious  signification ;   as,   <0(7-strung, 

(oi7-wasted,  toil-vtota,  and  the  like. 

Sy  11.—  Labor ;  drudgery ;  work ;  exertion ;  occupation  ; 
employment ;  task  ;  travail.  —  Toil,  Labor,  Deudgeey. 
Labor  implies  strenuous  exertion,   but  not  necessarily 
such  as  overtasks  the  faculties ;  toil  denotes  a  severity  of 
labor  which  is  painful  and  exhausting  ;  drudgery^  implies 
mean  and  degrading  work,  or,  at  least,  work  which  wea- 
ries or  disgusts  from  its  minuteness  or  dull  uniformity. 
Yuu  do  not  know  the  heavy  grievances. 
The  toils,  the  labors,  weary  drudgeries^ 
Which  they  impose.  Southern. 

How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day. 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play.     Goldsmith. 
Toll'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  toils,  or  labors  painfully. 
Tol'let  (toi'let),  n.    [F.  toilette,  dim.  of  toile  cloth. 
See  Toil  a  net.]    1.  A  covering  of  linen,  silk,  or  tapestry, 
spread  over  a  table  in  a  chamber  or  a  dressing  room. 

2.  A  dressing  table.  Pope. 

3.  Act  or  mode  of  dressing,  or  that  which  is  arranged 
in  dressing ;  attire ;  dress ;  as,  her  toilet  is  perfect. 
[Written  also  toilette.^ 

Toilet  glass,  a  looking-glass  for  a  toilet  table  or  for  a 
dressing  room.  —  Toilet  service.  Toilet  set,  earthenware, 
glass,  and  other  utensils  for  a  dressing  room.  —  Toilet 
table,  a  dressing  table  ;  a  toilet.  See  def.  2,  above.  —  To 
make  one's  toilet,  to  dress  one's  self ;  especially,  to  dress 
one's  self  carefully. 

Tol-lette'  (toi-lef),  ra.     [F.]     See  Toilet,  3. 

Toll'ful  (toil'ful),  a.  Producing  or  involving  much 
toil ;  laborious ;  toilsome  ;  as,  toilful  care.  Mickle. 

Tol'U-nette'  (toi'li-nSf),  n.  [F.  toilinef.  See  Toil 
a  net.]  A  cloth,  the  weft  of  which  is  of  woolen  yarn, 
and  the  warp  of  cotton  and  silk,  —  used  for  waistcoats. 

Toil'less  (toil'lgs),  a.    Free  from  toil. 

ToU'Some  (-sum),  a.  Attended  with  toil,  or  fatigue 
and  pain  ;  laborious  ;  wearisome  ;  as,  toilsome  work. 

What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks  ?    Milton. 

—  ToU'some-ly,  adv.  —  Toll'some-ness,  n. 

Tolse  (toiz),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  tesa,  fr.  L.  tensus,  fern. 
tensa,  p.  p.  of  tendere  to  stretch,  extend.  See  Tense,  a.] 
An  old  measure  of  length  in  France,  containing  six 
French  feet,  or  about  6.3916  English  feet. 

To-kay'  (t*-ka'),  n.     [Named  fr.  Tokay  in  Hungary.] 

1.  (Bot.)  A  grape  of  an  oval  shape  and  whitish  color. 

2.  A  rich  Hungarian  wine  made  from  Tokay  grapes. 
To'ken  (to'k'n),  n.     [OE.  token,  taken,  AS.   tacen; 

akin  to  OFries.  teken,  OS.  tekan,  D.  teeken,  G.  zeichen, 
0H6.  zeihhan,  Icel.  takn,  teikn,  Sw.  teeken,  Dan.  tegn, 
Goth,  taikns  sign,  token,  gateihan  to  tell,  show,  AS.  teon 
to  accuse,  G.  zeihen,_OKG.  zlhan,  G.  zeigen  to  show, 
OHG.  zeigon,  Icel.  tja,  L.  dicere  to  say,  Gr.  &eiKvuvat.  to 
show,  Skr.  dig.  Cf.  Diction,  Teach.]  1.  Something  in- 
tended or  supposed  to  represent  or  indicate  another 
thing  or  an  event ;  a  sign ;  a  symbol ;  as,  the  rainbow  is 
a  token  of  God's  covenant  established  with  Noah. 

2.  A  memorial  of  friendship ;  something  by  which  the 
friendship  of  another  person  Is  to  be  kept  in  mind ;  a 
memento ;  a  souvenir. 

This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend.  Shak. 

3.  Something  given  or  shown  as  a  symbol  or  guarantee 
of  authority  or  right ;  a  sign  of  authenticity,  of  power, 
good  faith,  etc. 

Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company.  Shak. 

4.  A  piece  of  metal  intended  for  currency,  and  issued 
by  a  private  party,  usually  bearing  the  name  of  the  issuer, 
and  redeemable  in  lawful  money.  Also,  a  coin  issued  by 
government,  esp.  when  its  use  as  lawful  money  is  limited 
and  its  intrinsic  value  is  much  below  its  nominal  value. 

.  '^^  It  is  now  made  unlawful  for  private  persons  to 
issue  tokens. 

5.  (Med.)  A  livid  spot  upon  the  body,  indicating,  or 
supposed  to  indicate,  the  approach  of  death.    [_Obs.'\ 

Like  the  fearful  tokens  of  the  plague, 

Are  mere  forerunners  of  their  ends.         Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

6.  (Print.)  Ten  and  a  half  quires,  or,  commonly,  250 
sheets,  of  paper  printed  on  both  sides ;  also,  in  some 
cases,  the  same  number  of  sheets  printed  on  one  side, 
or  half  the  number  printed  on  both  sides. 

7.  {Ch.  of  Scot.)  A  piece  of  metal  given  beforehand 
to  each  person  in  the  congregation  who  is  permitted  to 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

8.  (Mining)  A  bit  of  leather  having  a  peculiar  mark 
designating  a  particular  miner.  Each  hewer  sends  one 
of  these  with  each  corf  or  tub  he  has  hewn. 

Token  money,  money  which  is  lawfully  current  for 
more  than  its  real  value.  See  Token,  «.,  4.  —  Token  sheet 
(Print.),  tlie  last  sheet  of  each  token.  W.  Savage. 

To'ken,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tokened  (to'k'nd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tokening.]  [AS.  tacnian,  fr.  tdcen  token. 
See  Token,  n.]    To  betoken.     [Oi*.]  Shak. 

To'kened  (to'k'nd),  a.  Marked  by  tokens,  or  spots ; 
as,  the  tokened  pestilence.     [06s.]  Shak. 

To'ken-Iess  (to'k'n-lSs),  a.    Without  a  token. 

Tok'ln  (tok'in),  n.    A  tocsin.     [Ois.]         Halliwell. 

Tol  (tol),  V.  t.    (Law)  To  take  away.     See  Toll. 

II  Toaa  (to'la),  n.  [Hind.,  from  Skr.  tula,  a  balance.] 
A  weight  of  British  India.  The  standard  tola  is  equal  to 
180  grains. 

To-lane'  (to-lan'  or  to'lan),  n.  [From  ToLnENE.] 
(C/iem.)  A  hydrocarbon,  C^Hjo,  related  both  to.the  acet- 
ylene and  the  aromatic  series,  and  produced  artificially 
as  a  white  crystalline  substance  ;  —  called  also  diphenyl 
acetylene. 


Tol'bOOth'  (tol'booth'),  n.    See  Tollbootel 

Told  (told),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Tell. 

Tole  (tol),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  ToLBD  (told) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  ToLiNG.]  [OE.  tolleyi  to  draw,  to  entice ;  of  un- 
certain origin.  Cf.  Toll  to  ring  a  bell.]  To  draw,  or 
cause  to  follow,  by  displaying  something  pleasing  or  de- 
sirable ;  to  allure  by  some  bait.     [Written  also  tM.I 

Whatever  you  observe  liim  to  be  more  frighted  at  than  he 
should,  tole  liim  on  to  by  insensible  degrees,  till  at  last  he  mas- 
ters the  difficulty.  Locke. 

To-le'do  (to-le'do),  n.  A  sword  or  sword  blade  made 
at  Toledo  in  Spain,  which  city  was  famous  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  for  the  excellence  of  its  weapons. 

Tol'er-a-bll'l-ty  (tSl'er-a-bil't-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  tolerable,  [i?.]  Fuller.  Wordsiuorth. 
\ToFer-a-ble  (tSl'er-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  tolerabilis;  cf.  F. 
tolerable.  See  Toleeate.]  1.  Capable  of  being  borne 
or  endured  ;  supportable,  either  physically  or  mentaUy. 
As  may  affect  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat 
Scarce  tolerable.  Milton. 

2.  Moderately  good  or  agreeable ;  not  contemptible  ; 
not  very  excellent  or  pleasing,  but  such  as  can  be  borne 
or  received  without  disgust,  resentment,  or  opposition  ; 
passable  ;  as,  a  tolerable  administration  ;  a  tolerable  en- 
tertainment ;  a  tolerable  translation.  Dryden. 
—  Tol'er-a-We-ness,  n.  —  Tol'er-a-bly,  adv. 

Tol'er-ance  (-aus),  n.  [L.  tolerantia:  cf.  F.  tole- 
rance.'\  1.  The  power  or  capacity  of  enduring ;  the  act 
of  enduring;  endurance. 

Diogenes,  one  frosty  morning,  came  to  the  market  place, 
shaking,  to  show  his  tolerance.  Bacon. 

2.  The  endurance  of  the  presence  or  actions  of  objec- 
tionable persons,  or  of  the  expression  of  offensive  opin- 
ions ;  toleration.  Lowth. 

3.  (Med.)  The  power  possessed  oi-  acquired  by  some 
persons  of  bearing  doses  of  medicine  which  in  ordinary 
cases  would  prove  injurious  or  fatal. 

Tolerance  of  the  mint.  (Coinage)  Same  as  Remedy  of 
the  mint.    See  under  Remedy. 

Tol'er-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  tolerans,  p.  pr.  of  tolerare 
to  tolerate  :  cf.  F.  tolerant.  See  Toleeate.]  Inclined 
to  tolerate ;  favoring  toleration  ;  forbearing ;  indulgent. 

Tol'er-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tolekated  (-a'- 
tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Toleeating.]  [L.  toleratus,  p.  p. 
of  tolerare,  fr.  the  same  root  as  tollere  to  lift  up,  tuli, 
used  as  perfect  oiferre  to  bear,  latus  (for  tlatus),  used  as 
p.  p.  oiferre  to  bear,  aud  E.  thole.  See  Thole,  and  cf. 
Atlas,  Collation,  Delay,  Elate,  Extol,  Legislate, 
Oblate,  Peelate,  Relate,  Scpeelative,  Talent,  Toll 
to  take  away,  Teanslate.]  To  suffer  to  be,  or  to  be 
done,  without  prohibition  or  hindrance ;  to  allow  or  per- 
mit negatively,  by  not  preventing ;  not  to  restrain ;  to 
put  up  with  ;  as,  to  tolerate  doubtful  practices. 

Crying  should  not  be  tolerated  in  children.      Locke. 

We  tolerate  them  because  property  and  Uberty,  to  a  degree, 
require  that  toleration.  Burke. 

Syn.  —  See  Permit. 

Tol'er-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  n.  [L.  toleratio:  cf.  OF.  to- 
leration.'] 1.  The  act  of  tolerating ;  the  allowance  of 
that  which  is  not  wholly  approved. 

2.  Specifically,  the  allowance  of  religious  opinions  and 
modes  of  worship  in  a  state  when  contrary  to,  or  differ- 
ent from,  those  of  the  established  church  or  belief. 

3.  Hence,  freedom  from  bigotry  and  severity  in  judg- 
ing of  the  opinions  or  belief  of  others,  especially  in  re- 
spect to  religious  matters. 

Toll  (tol),  v.  t.  [L.  tollere.  See  Toleeate.]  (0. 
Eng.  Law)  To  take  away  ;  to  vacate  ;  to  annul. 

Toll,  v.  t.  [See  Tole.]  1.  To  draw ;  to  entice  ;  to 
allure.    See  Tole.  Bacon. 

2.  [Probably  the  same  word  as  toll  to  draw,  and  at 
first  meaning,  to  ring  in  order  to  draw  people  to 
church.]  To  cause  to  sound,  as  a  bell,  with  strokes 
slowly  and  uniformly  repeated  ;  as,  to  toll  the  funeral 
bell.     "The  sexton  tolled  the  bell."  Hood. 

3.  To  strike,  or  to  indicate  by  striking,  as  the  hour  ; 
to  ring  a  toll  for  ;  as,  to  toll  a  departed  friend.        Shak. 

Slow  tolls  the  village  clock  the  drowsy  hour.    Beattie. 

4.  To  call,  summon,  or  notify,  by  tolling  or  ringing. 
When  hollow  murmurs  of  their  evening  bells 

Dismiss  the  sleepy  swains,  and  toll  them  to  their  cells.  Dryden. 

Toll,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Tolled  (told) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Tolling.]  To  sound  or  ring,  as  a  bell,  with  strokes 
uniformly  repeated  at  intervals,  as  at  funerals,  or  in  call- 
ing assemblies,  or  to  announce  the  death  of  a  person. 

The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll.       Shak. 
Now  sink  in  sorrows  with  a  tolling  bell.  Pope. 

Toll,  ra.  The  sound  of  a  bell  produced  by  strokes 
slowly  and  uniformly  repeated. 

Toll  (tol),  n.  [OE.  tol,  AS.  toll ;  akin  to  OS.  &  D. 
tol,  G.  zoll,  OHG.  zol,  Icel.  tollr,  Sw.  lull,  Dan.  told,  and 
also  to  E.  tale;  —  originally,  that  which  is  coimted  out 
in  payment.  See  Tale  number.]  1.  A  tax  paid  for 
some  liberty  or  privilege,  particularly  for  the  privilege 
of  passing  over  a  bridge  or  on  a  highway,  or  for  that  of 
vending  goods  in  a  fair,  market,  or  the  like. 

2.  (Sax.  &  0.  Eng.  Law)  A  liberty  to  buy  and  sell 
within  the  bounds  of  a  manor. 

3.  A  portion  of  grain  taken  by  a  miller  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  grinding. 

Toll  and  team  (0.  Eng.  Lam),  the  privilege  of  having  a 
market,  and  jurisdiction  of  villeins.  Burrill.  —  Toll  bar, 
a  bar  or  beam  used  on  a  canal  for  stopping  boats  at  the 
tollhouse,  or  on  a  road  for  stopping  passengers.  —  Toll 
bridge,  a  bridge  where  toll  is  paid  for  passing  over  it.  — 
Toll  corn,  corn  taken  as  pay  for  grinding  at  a  mill.  — 
Toll  dish,  a  dish  for  measurmgtoU  in  mills.  —Toll  gath- 
erer, a  man  who  takes,  or  gathers,  toll.  —  Toll  hop,  a  toll 
dish.  [Obs.]  Crabb. —loU  thorough  (Bug.  Lair),  toll 
taken  by  a  town  for  beasts  driven  through  it,  or  over  a 
bridge  or  ferry  maintained  at  its  cost.  Brandr  it-  C.  — 
Toll  traverse  (Eng.  Law),  toll  taken  by  an  individual  for 
beasts  driven  across  his  ground  ;  toll  paid  by  a  jiorson  for 

fjassing  over  the  privnte  ground,  bridge,  ferry,  or  the 
Ike,  of  .another. —  Toll  turn  [Eng.  Lair),  a  toll  paid  at 


the  return  of  beasts  from  market,  though  they  were  not 
sold.    Burrill. 
Syn.  — Tax;  custom;  duty;  impost. 
Toll  (tol),  V.  i.   1.  To  pay  toll  or  tallage.  [i2.]    Shak. 
2.  To  take  toll ;  to  raise  a  tax.     [i?.] 
Well  could  he  [the  miller]  steal  corn  and  toll  thrice.     Chaucer. 
No  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions.  Shak. 

Toll,  V.  t.    To  collect,  as  a  toU.  Shak. 

ToU'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  toll ; 
as,  tollable  goods.  Wright. 

ToU'age  (-tj ;  48),  n.  Payment  of  toll ;  also,  the 
amount  or  quantity  paid  as  toll.  Drayton. 

Toll'bOOth' (-bootti'),  ?i.  [Toll  a.  ta.y.-{- booth.}  [Writ- 
ten also  lolbooth.~\  1.  A  place  where  goods  are  weighed 
to  ascertain  the  duties  or  toll.     [Obs.] 

He  saw  Levy  .  .  .  sitting  at  the  tolbothe.   Wijclif  (Mark  ii.  14). 

2.  In  Scotland,  a  burgh  jail ;  hence,  any  prison,  espe- 
cially a  town  jail.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Toll'booth',  V.  t.    To  imprison  in  a  toUbooth.     [E.] 
That  they  might  toUbooth  Oxford  men.       Bp.  Corbet. 

Toll'er  (tol'er),  n.  [AS.  tollere.]  A  toll  gatherer. 
"  Tollers  in  markets."  Piers  Plowman. 

Toll'er,  ra.     One  who  tolls  a  bell. 

Tol'le-tane  (t51'le-tan),  a.  [L.  Toletanus.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Toledo  in  Spain;  made  in  Toledo.  [Obs.] 
"Tables  Tolletanes."  Chaucer. 

Toll 'gate'  (tol'gaf),  n.    A  gate  where  toll  is  taken. 

ToU'house'  (-hous'),  n. ;  pi.  Tollhouses  (-houz'gz). 
A  house  occupied  by  a  receiver  of  tolls. 

Toll'man  (-mSn),  ra.  /  pi.  Tollmen  (-men).  One  who 
receives  or  collects  toll ;  a  toll  gatherer.  Couper, 

Tol'men  (tSl'men),  n.     See  Dolmen. 

Tol'ses-ter  (tol'sSs-ter),  n.  [LL.  tolsestrum.  Cf. 
Toll  a  tax.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  toll  or  tribute  of  a  sex- 
tary  of  ale,  paid  to  the  lords  of  some  manors  by  their 
tenants,  for  liberty  to  brew  and  sell  ale.  Cowell, 

Tol'sey  (-zy),  ra.  A  tollbooth ;  also,  a  merchants' 
meeting  place,  or  exchange.     [Obs.]  Halliwell. 

Tolt  (tolt),  ra.  [LL.  tolta,  fr.  L.  tollere  to  take  away.] 
(0.  Eng.  Law)  A  writ  by  which  a  cause  pending  in  a 
court  baron  was  removed  into  a  county  court.       Cowell. 

Tol'teo  (toI'tSk),  m.  (Ethnol.)  One  of  a  race  which 
formerly  occupied  Mexico.  —  Tol'te-oan  (-te-k5n),  a. 

To-lU'  (to-loo'  or  to'lu ;  277),  ra.  A  fragrant  balsam 
said  to  have  been  first  brought  from  Santiago  de  Tolu, 
in  New  Granada.     See  Balsam  of  Tolu,  under  Balsam. 

Tolu  tree  (Bot.),  a  large  tree  (Myroxylon  toluiferum), 
the  wood  of  which  is  red  in  the  center,  and  has  an  aro- 
matic rose  odor.    It  affords  the  balsam  called  tolu. 

Tol'u-ate  (t51'ii-at),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  any  one  of 
the  toluic  acids. 

Tol'u-ene  (tol'fi-en),  ra.  [Tolu  +  benzene.]  (Chem.) 
A  hydrocarbon,  CgHc.CHs,  of  the  aromatic  series,  homol- 
ogous with  benzene,  and  obtained  as  a  light  mobile 
colorless  liquid,  by  distilling  tolu  balsam,  coal  tar,  etc. ; 
—  called  also  methyl  benzene, phenyl  methane,  etc. 

Tol'U-e'nyl  (-e'nll),  re.  [Toluene  +  -yl.\  (Chem.) 
Tolyl.     [Obs.] 

To-lU'lC  (to-lu'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  des- 
ignating, one  of  three  metameric  acids,  CHs.CgHj.COjH, 
which  are  related  to  toluene  and  analogous  to  benzoic 
acid.  They  are  white  crystalline  substances,  and  are 
called  respectively  orthotoluic  acid,  metatoluic  acid,  and 
paratohiic  acid. 

Tol'u-ld  (t51'u-Td),  ra.  (Chem.)  A  complex  double 
tolyl  and  toluidiue  derivative  of  glycocoll,  obtained  as  a 
white  crj'stalline  substance. 

To-lU'1-dlne  (-i-din  or  -den),  ra.  (Chem.)  Any  one 
of  three  metameric  amido  derivatives  of  toluene  anal- 
ogous to  aniline,  and  called  respectively  orthotoluidine, 
metatoluidine,  and  paraloluidiiie ;  especially,  the  com- 
monest one,  or  paratolnidine,  which  is  obtained  as  a 
white  crystalline  substance. 

(!^°°  It  is  used  in  the  aniline  dye  industry,  and  consti- 
tutes the  essential  nucleus  or  radical  of  those  dyes. 

Tol'u-Ol    1  (tol'ii-ol),  ra.     [Tolu  +  benzol.]    (Chem.) 

Tol'u-ole  I     Same  as  Toluene. 

To-lu'rlo  (to-lu'rik),  a.  [Toluic  -f-  uric]  (Chem.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  complex  acid  obtained 
as  a  white  crystalline  substance,  and  called  also  para- 
toluyl,  and  amido-aceiic  acid. 

Tol'U-ta'tlon  (tol'ii-ta'shOn),  n.  [L.  tolutim  on  a 
trot,  properly,  lifting  up  the  feet,  akin  to  tollere  to  lift 
upj    A  pacing  or  ambling.     [06i.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tol'U-yl  (tSl'ii-il  or  tS-lu'il),  re.  [Toluic  -\-  -yl.] 
(Chem.)  Any  one  of  the  three  hypothetical  radicals  cor- 
responding to  the  three  toluic  acids. 

Tol'u-yl-ene  (-en),  ra.  (Chem.)  (a)  Same  as  Stilbene. 
(J)^Sometinies,  but  less  properly,  tolylene. 

T0l'yl(t51'Tl),?).  [Tolmc+-yl.]  (CAem.)  The  hydro- 
carbon, radical,  CHj.C.-.Hj,  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
certam  compounds  of  the  aromatic  series  related  to  tolu- 
ene ;  as,  tolyl  carbinol. 

Tol'yl-ene  (tSl'Il-en),  ra.  (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon 
radical,  C,,H4.(CH2)2,  regarded  as  characteristic  of  certain 
toluene  derivatives. 

Tol'y-peu'tine  (tSl'T-pu'tin),  ra.     (Zool.)  The  apar. 

Tom  (torn),  ».    The  knave  of  trumps  at  gleek.    [Obs.] 

Tom'a-hawk  (tSm'a-hak),  n.     [Of  American  Indian 
origin;  cf.  Algonkin  lomclingeii,  Mohegau/wm- 
nahegan,   Delaware   iamoilu'can.]      A   kind  of 
war  hatchet  used  by  the  American  Indi- 
ans.    It  was  originally  made  of 
stone,  but  afterwards  of  iron. 

Tom'a-hawk,  v.  t. 
[imp.  &  p.  p. Tomahawked 
(-liakt) ;  /).  pr.  &  rb.  n. 
Tomahawking.]     To   cut.  Tomahawk, 

strike,  or  kill,  with  a  tomahawk. 

Tom'al'ley  (-ill'lj),  n.  The  liver  of  the  lobster,  which 
becomes  green  when  boiled  ;  —  called  also  tomailine. 
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n  To-man'  (t6-man'),  n.  [Per.  toman;  from  a  Mongol 
word  signifying,  ten  thousand.]  A  money  of  account 
in  Persia,  whose  value  varies  greatly  at  different  times 
and  places.  Its  average  value  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
two  and  a  half  dollars. 

To-ma'tO  (to-ma'to  or  to-ma'to  ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  Toma- 
toes (-toi).  [Sp.  or  Pg.  tomale,  of  American  Indian  ori- 
gin ;  of.  Mexican  tomail.'\  (Bot.)  The  fruit  of  a  plant  of 
the  Nightshade  family  (Lycopersicum  esculentuni) ;  also, 
the  plant  itself.  The  fruit,  which  is  called  also  love 
apple,  is  usually  of  a  rounded,  flattened  form,  but  often 
irregular  in  shape.  It  is  of  a  bright  red  or  yellow  color, 
and  is  eaten  either  cooked  or  uncooked 

Tomato  gall  {ZooD,  a  large  gall  consisting  of  a  mass  of 
irregular  awellmgs  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of  grapevines. 
They  are  yellowish  green,  somewhat  tinged  with  red, 
and  are  produced  by  the  larvae  of  a  small  two-winged  fly 
{Lasioptera  vitis).— Tomato  spMnz  (ZooL),  the  adult  or 
imago  of  the  tomato  worm.  It  closely  resembles  the 
tobacco  hawk  moth.  Called  also  tomato  haiok  moth.  See 
niust.  of  Hawk  moth.  —  Tomato  worm  (Zool.)  the  larva  of 
a  large  hawk  moth 
{Sphinx,  or  Macro- 
sit  a,  quinquemacu- 
lata)  which  feeds 
upon   the   leaves   of 

the  tomato  and  pota-  

to  plants,  often  do-      fflggpSg^^^ffTi.jg'^      2 

Ing  considerable 

damage.    Called  also 

potato  worm.  „        .    _„ 

m       !./■..:.-     V  Tomato  Worm. 

Tomb  (tSom),  n. 
[OE.  tombe,  loumbe,  F.  iombe,  LL.  tumba,  fr.  Gr.  TunPot 
a  tomb,  grave  ;  perhaps  akin  to  L.  tumubts  a  mound.    Cf. 
Tumulus.]     1.  A  pit  in  which  the  dead  body  of  a  human 
being  is  deposited ;  a  grave ;  a  sepulcher. 

As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb.  Shak. 

2.  A  house  or  vault,  formed  wholly  or  partly  in  the 
earth,  with  walls  and  a  roof,  for  the  reception  of  the 
dead.     "In  iomft  of  marble  stones."  Chaucer. 

3.  A  monument  erected  to  inclose  the  body  and  pre- 
serve the  name  and  memory  of  the  dead. 

Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tcmrib.  Shak. 

Tomb  bat  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  Old 
World  bats  of  the  genus  Taphozous  which  inhabit  tombs, 
especially  the  Egyptian  species  ( T.  perforatus). 

Tomb,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tombed  (toomd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Tombing.]  To  place  in  a  tomb ;  to  bury  ;  to  inter ; 
to  entomb. 

I  tombed  my  brother  that  I  might  be  blessed.    Chapman. 

Tom'bac_(tom'bSk),  n.  [Pg.  lambaca,  tambaqne,  tr. 
Malay  tambaga  copper ;  cf.  Skr.  tamraka :  cf.  F.  tom- 
bac.'\  {3Ietal.)  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  resembling 
brass,  and  containing  about  84  per  cent  of  copper ;  — 
called  also  German,  or  Butch,  brass.  It  is  very  malleable 
and  ductile,  and  when  beaten  into  thin  leaves  is  some- 
times called  Dutch  metal.  The  addition  of  arsenic  makes 
■j>kite  tombac.    [Written  also  tombak,  and  tambac] 

Tom'bes-ter  (-bSs-ter),  n.     [See  Tumble,  and  -ster.] 


A  female  dancer.     [Ofti.] 
Tomb'less  (toom'lSs),  a. 
Tom'boy'  (tom'boi'),  n. 

mas,  fr.  Gr.  ©ojuas)  +  boy.'] 

[Colloq.-i 


Ckxticer. 
Destitute  of  a  tomb. 
ITom  (for  Thomas,  L.  Tho- 
A  romping  girl ;  a  hoiden. 
j.  Fletcher. 


Tomb'Stone'  (toom'ston'),  «.  A  stone  erected  over  a 
grave,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

Tom'cat'  (tbm'kSf ),  n.  (Tom  (see  Tomboy)  -|-  cat."] 
A  male  cat,  especially  when  full  grown  or  of  large  size. 

Tom'cofl'  (-kod'),  n.  [Torn  (see  Tomboy)  -f  cod:  cf. 
F.  tacaud  whiting  pout,  Amerisan  Indian  tacaud,  literally, 
plenty  fish.]  (Zool.)  (a)  A  small  edible  American  fish 
(Microgadus  tomcod)  of  the  Codfish  family,  very  abun- 
dant in  autumn  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Northern 
United  States ;  —  called  also  frostfish.  See  Illusi.  under 
Fkostfish.  (6)  The  kingfish.  See  Kqjgfish  (a),  (c) 
The  jack.    See  2d  Jack,  8  (c). 

Tome  (tom),  n.  [F.  tome  (cf.  It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg.  tomo), 
L.  tomus,  fr.  Gr.  tojios  a  piece  cut  off,  a  part  of  a  book, 
a  volume,  akin  to  Hfiveiv  to  cut,  and  perhaps  to  L.  ion- 
dere  to  shear,  E.  tonsure.  Cf.  Anatomy,  Atom,  Ento- 
MOLOOY,  Epitome.]  As  many  writings  as  are  bound  in  a 
volume,  forming  part  of  a  larger  work;  a  book;  —  usu- 
ally applied  to  a  ponderous  volume. 

Tomes  of  fable  and  of  dream.  Coioper. 

A  more  childish  expedient  than  that  to  which  he  now  resorted 
is  not  to  be  found  in  all  the  tomes  of  the  casuists.        ilacauJay. 

Tomelet  (-let),  n.    A  small  tome,  or  volume,     [i?.] 

To'men-tose'  (to'men-tos'),  a.  [L.  iomenium  a  stuff- 
ing of  wool,  hair,  or  feathers :  cf.  P.  tomentetix.]  (Bot. 
&  Zool.)  Covered  with  matted  woolly  hairs ;  as,  a  tomen- 
tost  leaf  ;  a  tomentose  membrane. 

To-men'tOUS  (tS-mSn'tiis),  a.    Tomentose. 

II  To-men'tnm  (-tam),  n.;  pi.  Tomenta  (-ta).  [L. 
See  Tomentose.]  (Bot.)  The  closely  matted  hair  or 
downy  nap  covering  the  leaves  or  stems  of  some  plants. 

Tom'fool'  (tom'fool'),  n.  [Tom  (see  Tomboy)  -\-fool.'] 
A  great  fool ;  a  trifler. 

Tom'fOOl'er-y  (tom'fobl'er-jf),  n.    Folly  ;  trifling. 

II  To'ml-um  (to'mi-um),  re.  ;  pi.  Toml*.  (-a).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  TeixviLv  to  cut.]  (Zool.)  The  cutting  edge  of  the 
bill  of  a  bird. 

Tom'John'  (tom'jSn'),  n.  [Probably  of  East  Indian 
origin.]  A  kind  of  open  sedan  used  in  Ceylon,  carried 
by  a  single  pole  on  men's  shoulders. 

Tom'my  (tom'my),ra.  1.  Bread,  —  generally  a  penny 
9oU ;  the  supply  of  food  carried  by  workmen  as  their 
daily  allowance.    [Slang,  Eng."] 

2.  A  truck,  or  barter;  the  exchange  of  labor  for 
goods,  not  money.     [Slang,  Eng.'] 

^S^  Tommy  is  used  adjectively  or  in  compounds ;  as, 
tommy  master,  ^ommiz-store,  tomm.y-shov,  etc. 

Tom'no4'dy  (-nod'dy),  n.  [Tom  (see  Tomboy)  -f 
naddy.]    1.  (Zool.)  A  sea  bird,  the  puffin.  [Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  A  fool ;  a  dunce  ;  a  noddy. 


Eggs  ;  6  One  of  the  Pora- 
podia ;  c  Tail. 


I!  To-mop'te-riS  (to-mSp'te-rls),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  to/ioS 
a  cut  -f-  TTTepov  wing  (but  takes 
to  mean,  fin).]  (Zool.)  A  genus 
of  transparent  marine  anne- 
lids which  swim  actively  at  the 
surface  of  the  sea.  They  have 
deeply  divided  or  forked  finlike 
organs  (parapodia).  This  genus 
is  tlie  type  of  the  order,  or  sub- 
order, Gymnocopa. 

To-morn'  (t68-mSrn'),  adv. 
[Prep.  <o-j-?non!.]  To-morrow. 
[Obs.]  Chaucer. 

To-mor'row  (tSo-mor'ro), 
adv.  [Prep,  to  -j-  morrow.']  On 
the  day  after  the  present  day  ;  on 
the  next  day  ;  on  the  morrow. 

Summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tomopteris  (T.  SmitMi). 
Tower.  Stiak.     ^    Female   contain] 

To-mor'row,  n.  The  day  aft- 
er the  present;  the  morrow. 
"  To-morrow  is  our  wedding  day."  Cowper. 

One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows.         Franklin. 

Tom'pl-on  (tSm'pT-Cn),  n.  [See  Tampion.]  1.  A 
stopper  of  a  cannon  or  a  musket.    See  Tampion. 

2.  (Mus.)  A  plug  in  a  flute  or  an  organ  pipe,  to  modu- 
late the  tone.  Knight. 

3.  The  iron  bottom  to  which  grapeshot  are  fixed. 
Tom'pon  (-piin),  n.     [F.  tampon.     See  Tampion.]  An 

inking  pad  used  in  lithographic  printing. 

Tom'rlg'  (tSm'rig/),  n.  [Tom  (see  Tomboy)  -f-  rig.] 
A  rude,  wild,  wanton  girl ;  a  hoiden;  a  tomboy.  Dennis. 

Tom'tlt'  (tom'tif  or  tSm'tit'),  n.  [Tom  (see  Tomboy) 
-\-  tit  the  bird.]  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  titmouse,  esp.  the  blue 
titmouse.     [Prov.  Eng.]    (b)  The  wren.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tom'-tom'  (tSm'tom'),  n.    See  Tam-tam. 

Ton  (ton),  obs.  pi.  of  Toe.  Chaucer. 

Ton  (tiin),  n.  [Cf.  Tunny.]  (Zool.)  The  common 
tunny,  or  horse  mackerel. 

II  Ton  (tSN),  re.  [P.  See  Tone.]  The  prevailing  fash- 
ion or  mode  ;  vogue  ;  as,  things  of  ton.  Byron. 

If  our  people  of  ton  are  selfish,  at  any  rate  they  show  they 
are  selfish.  Thackeray. 

Bon  ton.    See  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Ton  (tQn),  re.  [OE.  tonne,  iunne,  a  tun,  AS.  tunne  a 
tun,  tub,  a  large  vessel ;  akin  to  G.  &  F.  tonne  a  ton, 
tun,  LL.  tunna  a  tun ;  all  perhaps  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf. 
Ir.  &  Gael,  tunna  a  tun.  Cf.  Tun,  Tunnel.]  (Com.)  A 
measure  of  weight  or  quantity.     Specifically :  — 

(a)  The  weight  of  twenty  hundredweight. 

^W^  In  England,  the  ion  is  2,240  pounds.  In  the  United 
States  the  ton  is  commonly  estimated  at  2,000  pounds, 
this  being  sometimes  called  the  short  ton,  while  that  of 
2,240  pounds  is  called  the  long  ton. 

(b)  (Naut.  &  Com.)  Forty  cubic  feet  of  space,  being 
the  unit  of  measurement  of  the  burden,  or  carrying 
capacity,  of  a  vessel ;  as  a  vessel  of  300  tons  burden. 
See  the  Note  under  Tonnage. 

(c)  (Naut.  &  Com.)  A  certain  weight  or  quantity  of 
merchandise,  with  reference  to  transportation  as  freight ; 
as,  six  hundred  weight  of  ship  bread  in  casks,  seven 
hundred  weight  in  bags,  eight  hundred  weight  in  bulk ; 
ten  bushels  of  potatoes ;  eight  sacks,  or  ten  barrels,  of 
fiour ;  forty  cubic  feet  of  rough,  or  fifty  cubic  feet  of 
hewn,  timber ;  etc. 

S^""  Ton  and  lun  have  the  same  etymology,  and  were 
formerly  used  interchangeably:  but  now  ton  generally 
designates  the  weight,  and  tun  the  cask.    See  Tun. 

To-nal'i-ty  (tt-nSlfi-tf),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tonalite.]  (Mus.) 
The  principle  of  key  in  music  ;  the  character  which  a 
composition  has  by  virtue  of  the  key  in  which  it  is  writ- 
ten, or  through  the  family  relationship  of  all  its  tones  and 
chords  to  the  keynote,  or  tonic,  of  the  whole. 

The  predominance  of  the  tonic  as  the  link  which  connects 
all  the  tones  of  a  piece,  we  may,  with  Fetis,  term  the  principle 
of  tonality.  Jielmholtz. 

To'-name'  (too'nam'),  re.  [Prep,  to  -\-  name.]  A 
name  added,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  to  one's  sur- 
name, or  used  instead  of  it.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

Ton'ca  bean'  (ton'ka  ben').    (Bot.)  See  Tonka  bean. 

Tone  (tSn),  re.  [F.  ton,  L.  tonus  a  sound,  tone,  fr.  Gr. 
Toi/os  a  stretching,  straining,  raising  of  the  voice,  pitch, 
accent,  measure  or  meter,  in  pi.,  modes  or  keys  differ- 
ing in  pitch ;  akin  to  Teiveiv  to  stretch  or  strain.  See 
Thin,  and  cf.  Monotonous,  Thunder,  Ton  fashion,  Tune.] 

1.  Sound,  or  the  character  of  a  sound,  or  a  sound  con- 
sidered as  of  this  or  that  character ;  as,  a  low,  high, 
loud,  grave,  acute,  sweet,  or  harsh  tone. 

[Harmony  divine]  smooths  her  charming  tones.    Milton. 
Tones  that  with  seraph  hymns  might  blend.        Keble. 

2.  (Rhet.)  Accent,  or  inflection  or  modulation  of  the 
voice,  as  adapted  to  express  emotion  or  passion. 

Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes.      Dryden. 

3.  A  whining  style  of  speaking ;  a  kind  of  mournful 
or  artificial  strain  of  voice  ;  an  affected  speaking  with  a 
measured  rhythm  and  a  regular  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice ; 
as,  children  often  read  with  a  tone. 

4.  (Mtis.)  (a)  A  sound  considered  as  to  pitch ;  as,  the 
seven  tones  of  the  octave ;  she  has  good  high  tones,  (b) 
The  larger  kind  of  interval  between  contiguous  sounds 
in  the  diatonic  scale,  the  smaller  being  called  a  semi- 
tone ;  as,  a  whole  tone  too  flat ;  raise  it  a  tone,  (c)  The 
peculiar  quality  of  sound  in  any  voice  or  instrument ;  as, 
a  rich  tone,  a  reedy  tone,  (d)  A  mode  or  tune  or  plain 
chant ;  as,  the  Gregorian  tones. 

^W  The  use  of  the  word  tone,  both  for  a  sound  and 
for  the  interval  between  two  sounds  or  tones,  is  confus- 
ing, but  is  common  —  almost  universal. 

J^p°  Nearly  every  musical  sound  is  composite,  consist- 
ing of  several  simultaneous  tones  having  different  rates  of 
vibration  according  to  fixed  laws,  which  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  vibrating  body  and  the  mode  of  excitation. 
The  components  (of  a  composite  sound)  are  called  partial 
tones;  that  one  having  the  lowest  rate  of  vibration  is 


the  fundamental  tone,  and  the  other  partial  tones  are 
called  harmonics,  or  overtones.  The  vibration  ratios  of 
the  partial  tones  composing  any  sound  are  expressed  by 
all,  or  by  a  part,  of  the  numbers  in  the  series  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
etc. ;  and  the  quality  of  any  sound  (the  tone  color)  is 
due  in  part  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  overtones  as 
represented  in  this  series,  and  in  part  to  the  greater  or 
less  intensity  of  those  present  as  compared  with  the  fun- 
damental tone  and  with  one  another.  Resultant  tones, 
combination  tones,  summation  tones,  difference  tones, 
Tartini's  tones  (terms  only  in  part  synonymous)  are 
produced  by  the  simultaneous  sounding  of  two  or  more 
primary  (simple  or  composite)  tones. 

5.  (Med.)  That  state  of  a  body,  or  of  any  of  its  organs 
or  parts,  in  which  the  animal  functions  are  healthy  and 
performed  with  due  vigor. 

m^^  In  this  sense,  the  word  !s  metaphorically  applied 
to  character  or  faculties,  intellectual  and  moral ;  as,  his 
mind  has  lost  its  tone. 

6.  (Physiol.)  Tonicity  ;  as,  arterial  tone. 

7.  State  of  mind  ;  temper ;  mood. 

The  strange  situation  I  am  in,  and  the  melancholy  state  of 
public  affairs, . . .  drag  the  mind  down  . . .  from  a  philosophical 
tone  or  temper,  to  the  drudgery  of  private  and  public  business. 

Bolingbroke. 

Their  tone  was  dissatisfied,  almost  menacing.    W.  C.  Bryant. 

8.  Tenor ;  character ;  spirit ;  drift ;  as,  the  tone  of  his 
remarks  was  commendatory. 

9.  General  or  prevailing  character  or  style,  as  of  mor- 
als, manners,  or  sentiment,  in  reference  to  a  scale  of  high 
and  low ;  as,  a  low  tone  of  morals ;  a  tone  of  elevated 
sentiment ;  a  courtly  tone  of  manners. 

10.  The  general  effect  of  a  picture  produced  by  the 
combination  of  light  and  shade,  together  with  color  in 
the  case  of  a  painting ;  —  commonly  used  in  a  favorable 
sense ;  as,  this  picture  has  tone. 

Tone  color.  (Mus.)  See  the  Note  under  def.  4,  above.  — 
Tone  syllable,  an  accented  syllable.    M.  Stuart. 

Tone  (ton),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Toned  (tond) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Toning.]    1.  To  utter  with  an  affected  tone. 

2.  To  give  tone,  or  a  particular  tone,  to ;  to  tune.  See 
Tune,  v.  t. 

3.  (Photog.)  To  bring,  as  a  print,  to  a  certain  required 
shade  of  color,  as  by  chemical  treatment. 

To  tone  down,  (a)  To  cause  to  give  a  lower  tone  or 
sound;  to  give  a  lower  tone  to.  (i)  (Po/n^)  To  modify,  as 
color,  by  making  it  less  brilliant  or  less  crude ;  to  modify, 
as  a  composition  of  color,  by  making  it  more  harmonious. 
Its  thousand  hues  toned  down  harmoniously.  C.  Kivgsley. 
(c)  Fig. :  To  moderate  er  relax  ;  to  diminish  or  weaken  the 
striking  characteristics  of ;  to  soften. 

The  best  method  for  the  purpose  in  hand  was  to  employ  some 
one  of  a  character  and  position  suited  to  get  possession  of  their 
confidence,  and  then  use  it  to  tone  down  their  religious  stric- 
tures. Falfrey. 
—  To  tone  np,  to  cause  to  give  a  higher  tone  or  sound ;  to 
give  a  higher  tone  to ;  to  make  more  intense ;  to  height- 
en ;  to  strengthen. 

Toned  (tond),  a.  Having  (such)  a  tone ;  —  chiefly 
used  in  composition ;  as,  'iA^\-toned ;  Bweet-totied. 

Toned  paper,  paper  having  a  slight  tint,  in  distinction 
from  paper  which  is  quite  white. 

Tone'less  (ton'lSs),  a.    Having  no  tone ;  unmusical. 

Tong  (tiSng),  Tonge,  n.    Tongue.     [Obs."]     Chaucer. 

Ton'ga  (tSn'ga),  re.  (Med. )  A  drug  useful  in  neural. 
gia,  derived  from  a  Fijian  plant  supposed  to  be  of  the 
aroid  genus  Epipremnum. 

Tong'kang  (tSng'kSng),  re.  (Na^lt.)  A  kind  of  boat 
or  junk  used  in  the  seas  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Ton'go  (t5n'go),  n.  The  mangrove;  —  so  called  in 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

Tongs  (tongz ;  115),  n.  pi.  [OE.  tonge,  tange,  AS. 
tange  ;  akin  to  D.  iang,  G.  zange,  OHG.  zanga,  Dan.  tang, 
Sw.  tang,  Icel.  long,  Gr.  Sanveiv  to  bite,  Skr.  damf,  daf. 
V59.  Cf.  Tang  a  strong  taste,  anything  projecting.] 
An  instrument,  usually  of  metal,  consisting  of  two  parts, 
or  long  shafts,  jointed  together  at  or  near  one  end,  or 
united  by  an  elastic  bow,  used  for  handling  things,  espe- 
cially hot  coals  or  metals ;  —  often  called  a  pair  of  tongs. 

Tongue  (tung),  re.  [OE.  tunge,  tonge,  AS.  tunge; 
akin  to  OFries.  tunge,  D.  tong,  OS.  tunga,  G.  zunge,  OHG 
zunga,  Icel.  &  Sw.  tunga,  Dan.  tunge,  Goth,  tuggo, 
OL.  dingua,  L.  lingua.    V243.    Cf.  Language,  Lingo.] 

1.  (Anat.)  An  organ  situated  in  the  fioor  of  the  mouth 
of  most  vertebrates  and  connected  with  the  hyoid  arch. 

11^°°  The  tongue  is  usually  muscular,  mobile,  and  free 
at  one  extremity,  and  in  man  and  other  mammals  is  the 
principal  organ  of  taste,  aids  in  the  prehension  of  food,  in 
swallowing,  and  in  modifying  the  voice  as  in  speech. 

To  make  bis  English  sweet  upon  his  tongue.    Chaucer. 

2.  The  power  of  articulate  utterance ;  speech. 

Parrots  imitating  human  tongue.  Dryden. 

3.  Discourse ;  fluency  of  speech  or  expression. 
Much  tongue  and  much  judgment  seldom  go  together. 

IS  Estrangt. 

4.  Honorable  discourse  ;  eulogy.     [Obs.] 

She  was  born  noble  ;  let  that  title  find  her  a  private  grave, 
but  neither  tongue  nor  honor.  Beau.  %■  Ft. 

5.  A  language ;  the  whole  sum  of  words  used  by  a  par- 
ticular nation ;  as,  the  English  tongue.  Chaucer, 

Whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand.    Deut.  xsviii.  49. 
To  speak  all  tongues.  Milton. 

6.  Speech ;  words  or  declarations  only ;  —  opposed  to 
thoughts  or  actions. 

My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue, 
but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  1  John  iii.  18. 

7.  A  people  having  a  distinct  language. 

I  will  gather  all  nations  and  tongues.      Isa.  Ixvi.  18. 

8.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  The  lingual  ribbon,  or  odontophore,  of  a 
mollusk.  (6)  The  proboscis  of  a  moth  or  a  butterfly. 
(c)  The  lingua  of  an  insect. 

9.  (Zo'ol. )  Any  small  sole. 

10.  That  which  is  considered  as  resembling  an  ani" 
mal's  tongue,  in  position  or  form.     Specifically :  — 

(a)  A  projection,  or  slender  appendage  or  fixture ;  as, 
the  tongue  of  a  buckle,  or  of  a  balance. 
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(6)  A  projection  on  the  side,  as  of  a  board,  which  fits 
into  a  groove. 

(c)  A  point,  or  long,  narrow  strip  of  laud,  projecting 
from  the  mainland  into  a  sea  or  a  lake. 

(rf)  The  pole  of  a  vehicle ;  especially,  the  pole  of  an 
ox  cart,  to  the  end  of  which  the  oxen  are  yoked. 

(e)  The  clapper  of  a  bell. 

(/)  {Naui.)  A  short  piece  of  rope  spliced  into  the 
upper  part  of  standing  backstays,  etc. ;  also,  the  upper 
main  piece  of  a  mast  composed  of  several  pieces. 

((/)  {3Ius.)  Same  as  Reed,  n.,  5. 

To  hold  the  tongue,  to  be  silent.  —  Tongue  bone  (J?? a/.), 
the  hyoid  bone.  —  Tongue  grafting.    See  under  Grafting. 

Syn.  — Language  ;  speech  ;  expression.  See  Langoage. 

Tongue  (tiing),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  ToNGUED  (tungd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ToNGDiNo.]  1.  To  speak ;  to  utter. 
"  Such  stuiiE  as  madmen  tongue."  Shak. 

2.  To  chide  ;  to  scold. 

How  might  she  tongue  me.  Shak. 

3.  {3Ius.)  To  modulate  or  modify  with  the  tongue,  as 
notes,  in  playing  the  flute  and  some  other  wind  instru- 
ments. 

4.  To  join  by  means  of  a  tongue  and  groove ;  as,  to 
tongue  boards  together. 

Tongue,  v.  i.     1.  To  talk ;  to  prate.  Dryden. 

2.  (Mus. )  To  use  the  tongue  in  forming  the  notes,  as 
in  playing  the  flute  and  some  other  wind  instruments. 

Tongue'bird'(-berd'),«.  The  wryneck.  \_Prov.  Eng-I 

Tongued  (tungd),  a.     Having  a  tongue. 

Toiigited  like  the  night  crow.  Donne. 

Tongue'fish'  (tiing'fish'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  flounder 
(Symphurus  plagiusa)  native  of  the  southern  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

Tongue'less  (tiing'lSs),  a.     1.  Having  no  tongue. 

2.  Hence,  speechless  ;  mute.  "  What  tongueless 
blocks  were  they  !  would  they  not  speak  1 "  Shak. 

3.  Unnamed;  not  spoken  of.     \_Obs.'] 

One  good  deed  dying  tongueless.  Shak. 

Tonguelet  (-I5t),  n.    A  little  tongue. 

Tongue'-pad'  (-p5d'),  n.     A  great  talker.     [OJi.] 

Tongue'-shaped'  (-shapf ),  a.  Shaped  like  a  tongue ; 
specifically  {Bot.),  linear  or  oblong,  and  fleshy,  blunt  at 
the  end,  and  convex  beneath  ;  as,  a  tongue-shaped  leaf. 

Tongue'-shell'  (-shel'),  «.     Any  species  of  Lingula. 

Tongue'ster  (-ster),  n.     One  who  uses  his  tongue ;  a 
talker ;  a  story-teller ;  a  gossip.     [Poetic^ 
Step  by  step  we  rose  to  greatness  ;  through  the  ionguesters  we 
may  fall.  Tennyson. 

Tongue'-tle'  (-tl'),  n.  (Med.)  Impeded  motion  of 
the  tongue  because  of  the  shortness  of  the  fraenum,  or 
of  the  adhesion  of  its  margins  to  the  gums.     Dunglison. 

Tongue'-tle',  v.  t.  To  deprive  of  speech  or  the  power 
of  speech,  or  of  distinct  articulation. 

Tongue'-tied'  (-tid'),  a.  1.  Destitute  of  the  power 
of  distinct  articulation;  having  an  impediment  in  the 
speech,  esp.  when  caused  by  a  short  fraenum. 

2.  Unable  to  speak  freely,  from  whatever  cause. 

Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity.         Shak. 

Tongue'worm'  (-wQrm'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  species  of 
Linguatulina. 

Tongu'y  (tting'y),  a.  Ready  or  voluble  in  speaking ; 
as,  a  tonguy  speaker.    [Written  also  tonguey.']    \_Colloq.~\ 

Ton'io  (ton'ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  tonique,  Gr.  roi/i/cds.  See 
Tone.]  1.  Of  or  relating  to  tones  or  sounds ;  specifically 
(Phon.),  applied  to,  or  distinguishing,  a  speech  sound 
made  with  tone  unmixed  and  undimmed  by  obstruction, 
Buch  somids,  namely,  the  vowels  and  diphthongs,  being 
BO  called  by  Dr.  James  Rush  (1833)  "from  their  forming 
the  purest  and  most  plastic  material  of  intonation." 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tension ;  increasing  tension ; 
hence,  mcreasing  strength  ;  as,  tonic  power. 

3.  (ifed. )  Increasing  strength,  or  the  tone  of  the  ani- 
mal system ;  obviating  the  effects  of  debility,  and  restor- 
ing healthy  fvmctions.  j 

Tonic  spasm.    (Med.)  See  the  Note  under  Spasm. 

Ton'ic,  n.  [Cf.  P.  tonique,  NL.  tonicum.']  1.  (Phon.) 
A  tonic  element  or  letter ;  a  vowel  or  a  diphthong. 

2.  (il^M.)  The  key  tone,  or  first  tone  of  any  scale. 

3-  (Med.)  A  medicine  that  increases  the  strength,  and 
gives  vigor  of  action  to  the  system. 

Tonic  Bol-ta.(Mus.),  the  name  of  the  most  populiir  among 
letter  systems  of  notation  (at  least  in  England),  based  on 
key  relationship,  and  hence  called  "tonic."  Instead  of 
''the  five  lines,  clefs,  sipiature,  etc.,  of  the  usual  notation, 
it  employs  letters  and  the  syllables  do,  re,  mi,  etc.,  vari- 
ously modified,  with  other  simple  signs  of  duration,  of 
upper  or  lower  octave,  etc.    See  Sol-fa. 

Ton'io-al  (-I-kal),  a.    Tonic,     [i?.]     Sir  T.  Browne. 

To-nio'i-ty  (tS-nls'i-ty),  n.  [Physiol.)  The  state  of 
healthy  tension  or  partial  contraction  of  muscle  fibers 
while  at  rest ;  tone  ;  tonus. 

To-night'  (too-nif),  adv.  [Prep,  to  -f  night.l  1.  On 
this  present  or  coming  night. 

2.  On  the  last  night  past.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

To-night',  n.  The  present  or  the  coming  night ;  the 
night  after  the  present  day. 

Ton'lte  (tonlt),  n.  [Cf.  L.  tonare  to  thunder.]  An 
explosive  compound  ;  a  preparation  of  giui  cotton. 

Ton'ka  bean'  (tSn'ka  ben').  [Cf.  P.  tonca,  tonka.'] 
(Bot.)  The  seed  of  a  leguminous  tree  (Dipteryx  odorala), 
native  of  Guiana.  It  has  a  peculiarly  agreeable  smell, 
and  is  employed  in  the  scenting  of  snutf.  Called  also 
tonquin  bean.     [Written  also  tonca  bean,  tonga  benn.'] 

Ton'nage  (tiin'niij ;  48),  ra.     [From  Ton  a  measure.] 

1.  The  weight  of  goods  carried  in  a  boat  or  a  ship. 

2.  The  cubical  content  or  burden  of  a  vessel,  or  ves- 
sels, in  tons ;  or,  the  amount  of  weight  which  one  or 
several  vessels  may  carry.     See  Ton,  n.  (b). 

A  fleet  .  .  .  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  GO.OOO  seemed  suffl- 
cient  to  conquer  the  world.  Motley. 

3.  A  duty  or  impost  on  vessels,  estimated  per  ton  ;  or,  a 


duty,  toll,  or  rate  payable  on  goods  per  ton  transported 
on  canals. 

4.  The  whole  amount  of  shipping  estimated  by  tons  ; 
as,  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States.     See  Ton. 

(3^^  There  are  in  common  use  the  following  terms  re- 
lating to  tonnage :  (a)  Displacement,  (i)  Register  ton- 
nage, gross  and  net.  (c)  Freight  tonnage,  (d)  Builders' 
measurement,  (e)  Yacht  measurement.  The  first  is  main- 
ly used  for  war  vessels,  where  the  total  weight  is  likely 
to  be  nearly  constant.  The  second  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, being  that  used  for  commercial  purposes.  The  third 
and  fourth  are  different  rules  for  ascertaining  the  actual 
burden-carrying  power  of  a  vessel,  and  the  fifth  is  for 
the  proper  classification  of  pleasure  craft.  Gross  tonnage 
expresses  the  total  cubical  interior  space  of  a  vessel;  net 
tonnage,  the  cubical  space  actually  available  for  freighfc- 
carrymg  purposes.  Rules  for  ascertaining  these  meas- 
urements are  established  by  law. 

Tonne  (tun),  n.     A  tun.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Ton'ni-hOOd  (tSn'nt-hSod),  n.  (Zool.)  The  female  of 
the  bullfinch  ;  —  called  also  tonyhoop.     \Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Ton'niSh  (tSn'nlsli),  a.  In  the  ton ;  fashionable ; 
modish.  —  Ton'nish-ness,  n. 

To-nom'e-ter  (tS-nom'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Toi/os  a  stretch- 
mg,  a  tone  -)-  -meter.'\  1.  (Physics)  An  instrument  for 
determining  the  rate  of  vibrations  in  tones. 

2.  (Physiol.)  (a)  An  apparatus  for  studying  and  regis- 
tering the  action  of  various  fluids  and  drugs  on  the  ex- 
cised heart  of  lower  animals.  (6)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  tension,  esp.  that  of  the  eyeball. 

To-nom'e-try  (-e-try),  n.  The  act  of  measuring  with 
a  tonometer ;  specifically  (3Ied.),  measurement  of  ten- 
sion, esp.  the  tension  of  the  eyeball. 

Ton'O-phant  (ton'6-fant),  n.  [Gr.  Toi/05  a  tone  -\- 
4iatv£i.v  to  show.]  (Physics)  A  modification  of  the  kalei- 
dophon,  for  showing  composition  of  acoustic  vibrations. 
It  consists  of  two  thin  slips  of  steel  welded  together, 
their  length  being  adjustable  by  a  screw  socket. 

Ton'OUS  (ton'iis),  a.     Abounding  in  tone  or  sound. 

Ton'quin  bean'  (tSn'ktn  ben').     See  Tonka  bean. 

Ton'sil  (ton'sTl),  71.  [L.  tonsillse,  pi.  :  cf.  F.  tonsille.] 
(Ajiat.)  One  of  the  two  glandular  organs  situated  in  the 
throat  at  the  sides  of  the  fauces.  The  tonsils  are  some- 
times called  the  almonds,  from  their  shape. 

Ton'sil-ar  (-er),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
tonsils ;  tonsilitic.     [Written  also  tonsillar.'] 

Ton'sUe  (-sTl),  a.  [L.  tonsilis,  fr.  tondere,  tonsum, 
to  shear,  clip.    See  Tonsure.]     Capable  of  being  clipped. 

Ton'sll-it'iC  (tSn'sTl-It'ik),  a.  (Anat.)  Tonsilar. 
[Written  also  tonsillitic.1 

II  Ton'sll-i'tis  (-i'tis),  n.  [NL.  See  Tonsil,  and  -itis.] 
(Med. )  Inflammation  of  the  tonsils ;  quinsy.  [Written 
also,  and  more  usually,  tonsillitis.~\ 

Ton-sil'0-tome  (tSn-sil'o-tom),  n.  [Tonsil  -f  Gr. 
rifiveiv  to  cut.]  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for  removing 
the  tonsils. 

Ton'SiI-Ot'0-my  (ton'sil-ot'S-my),  n.  (Surg.)  The 
operation  of  removing  the  tonsils,  or  a  portion  thereof. 

Ton'SOr  (tSn'sor),  n.     [L.]     A  barber.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ton-SO'ri-al  (ton-so'rT-al),  a.  [L.  tonsorius,  fr.  ton- 
sor  a  shearer,  barber,  fr.  tondere,  tonsum.,  to  shear.  See 
Tonsure.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  barber,  or  shaving. 

Ton'SUre  (ton'shur),  n.  [P.,  fr.  L.  tonsura  a  shearing, 
clipping,  from  tondere,  tonsum,  to  shear,  shave  ;  cf.  Gr. 
rdySeiv  to  gnaw  ;  perhaps  akin  to  Gr.  Tefi.vei.v  to  cut,  and 
E.  tome.']  1.  The  act  of  clipping  the  hair,  or  of  shaving 
the  crown  of  the  head  ;  also,  the  state  of  being  shorn. 

2.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  (a)  The  first  ceremony  used  for  devot- 
ing a  person  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  church ;  the 
first  degree  of  the  clericate,  given  by  a  bishop,  abbot, 
or  cardinal  priest,  consisting  in  cutting  off  the  hair  from 
a  circular  space  at  the  back  of  the  head,  with  prayers 
and  benedictions ;  hence,  entrance  or  admission  into 
minor  orders,  (b)  The  shaven  corona,  or  crown,  which 
priests  wear  as  a  mark  of  their  order  and  of  their  rank. 

Ton'sured  (ton'shurd),  a.  Having  tlie  tonsure ; 
shaven  ;  shorn  ;  clipped ;  lience,  bald. 

A  tonsured  head  in  middle  age  forlorn.        Tennyson. 

Ton-tine'  (ton-ten'),  n.  [F.,  from  It.  toniina  ;  —  so 
called,  from  its  inventor,  Tonti,  an  Italian,  of  the  17th 
century.]  An  annuity,  with  the  benefit  of  survivorship, 
or  a  loan  raised  on  life  annuities  with  the  benefit  of 
survivorship.  Thus,  an  annuity  is  shared  among  a  num- 
ber, on  the  principle  tliat  the  share  of  each,  at  his  death, 
is  enjoyed  by  the  survivors,  until  at  last  the  whole  goes 
to  the  last  survivor,  or  to  the  last  two  or  three,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  on  which  the  money  is  advanced.  Used 
also  adjectively  ;  as,  tontine  insurance. 

Too  many  of  the  financiers  by  profession  are  apt  to  see  noth- 
ing in  revenue  but  banks,  and  circulations,  and  annuities  on 
lives,  and  tontines,  and  perpetual  rents,  and  all  the  small  wares 
of  the  shop.  Burke. 

II  To'nus  (to'nSs),  n.  [L.  a  sound,  tone.  See  Tone.] 
(Physiol.)  Tonicity,  or  tone  ;  as,  muscular  tonus. 

To'ny  (to'ny),  n.  ;  pi.  ToNiES  (-uTz).  [Abbrev.  from 
Anthony.]    A  simpleton.  UEslrange. 

A  pattern  and  companion  fit 
For  all  the  keeping  tonies  of  the  pit.  Dryden. 

Too  (too),  adv.  [The  same  word  as  to,  prep.  See 
To.]  1.  Over;  more  than  enough  ; — noting  excess ;  as, 
a  thing  is  too  long,  too  short,  or  too  wide  ;  too  high  ;  too 
many ;  too  much. 

His  will,  too  strong  to  bend,  too  proud  to  learn.   Cowley. 

2.  Likewise  ;  also  ;  in  addition. 

An  honest  courtier,  yet  u  patriot  too.  Pope. 

Let  those  eyes  that  view 
The  daring  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  too.        Pope. 

Too  too,  a  duplication  used  to  siguify  great  excess. 

O  that  this  too  too  solid  flosh  would  melt.  Shak. 

Sucli  is  not  Charles  his  too  too  active  age.      Dryden. 

Syn.  —  Also  ;  likewise.    See  Also. 

Took  (teok),  imp.  of  Take. 

Tool  (tool),  n.  [OE.  tol,  tool.  AS.  tol ;  akin  to  Icel.  til, 
Goth,  taujan  to  do,  to  make,  taui  deed,  work,  and  perhaps 
to  E.  taxi)  to  dress  leather.     V64.]     1.  An  instrument, 


such  as  a  hammer,  saw,  plane,  file,  and  the  like,  used  in 
the  manual  arts,  to  facilitate  mechanical  operations ;  any 
instrument  used  by  a  craftsman  or  laborer  at  his  work  ; 
an  implement ;  as,  the  tools  of  a  joiner,  smith,  shoe- 
maker, etc.  ;  also,  a  cutter,  chisel,  or  other  part  of  ac 
instrument  or  machine  that  dresses  work. 

2.  A  machine  for  cutting  or  shaping  materials ;  —  also 
called  machi7ie  tool. 

3.  Hence,  any  instrument  of  use  or  service. 

That  an^rry  fool  .  .  . 
Whipping  her  horse,  did  with  his  smarting  tool 
Oft  whip  her  dainty  self.  Spenser^ 

4.  A  weapon.     [Obs.] 

Him  that  is  aghast  of  every  tool.  Chaucer. 

5.  A  person  used  as  an  instrument  by  another  person ; 
—  a  word  of  reproach ;  as,  men  of  intrigue  have  theii 
tools,  by  whose  agency  they  accomplish  their  purposes. 

I  was  not  made  for  a  minion  or  a  tool.  Burke. 

Tool  (tool),  V.  t.  [imp.  Sz  p.  p.  Tooled  (toold) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tooling.]  1.  To  shape,  form,  or  finish 
with  a  tool.     "Elaborately /oo?ec?."  Ld.  Lytion. 

2.  To  drive,  as  a  coach.     [Slang,  Eng.] 

Tool'lng,  n.     Work  performed  with  a  tool. 

The  fine  tooling  and  delicate  tracery  of  the  cabinet  artist  iq 
lost  upon  a  building  of  colossal  proportions.  De  (.fuincey, 

Tool'-post'  (-post'),     )  n.  (Mach.)  The  part  of  a  tool. 

Tool'-Stock'  (-st5k'),  I  rest  in  which  a  cutting  tool 
is  clamped. 

Tool'-rest'  (-rest'),  n.  (Mach.)  The  part  that  sup. 
ports  a  tool-post  or  a  tool. 

Toom  (tobm),  a.  [OE.  torn,  fr.  Icel.  tomr ;  akin  to 
Dan.  &  Sw.  torn,  AS.  tome,  adv.  Cf.  Teem  to  pour.] 
Empty.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Wyclif. 

Toom,  V.  t.    To  empty.    [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

Toon  (ton),  obs.  pi.  of  Toe.  Chaticer. 

Toon  (toon),  n.  [Hind,  tun,  tun,  Skr.  tunna.']  (Bot.) 
The  reddish  brown  wood  of  an  Ea«t  Indian  tree  (Cedrela 
Toona)  closely  resembling  the  Spanish  cedar ;  also,  the 
tree  itself. 

Toon'wood'  (-wood'),  n.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Toon. 

Toot  (toot),  ti.  I.  [OE.  toten,  AS.  totian  to  project; 
hence,  to  peep  out.]  [Written  also  tout.]  1.  To  stand 
out,  or  be  prominent.     [Obs.]  Howell. 

2.  To  peep  ;  to  look  narrowly.     [Obs.]  Latimer. 

For  birds  in  bushes  tooting.  Spenser. 

Toot,  V.  i.    To  see ;  to  spy.    [Obs.]         P.  Plo7i;man. 

Toot,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tooted  ;  p.  pi:  &  vb.  n. 
Tooting.]  [Cf.  D.  toeten  to  blow  a  horn,  G.  tulen,  Sw. 
tula,  Dan.  iude  ;  probably  of  imitative  origin.]  To  blow 
or  sound  a  horn  ;  to  make  a  similar  noise  by  contact  of 
the  tongue  with  the  root  of  the  upper  teeth  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  sound ;  also,  to  give  forth  such  a 
sound, asahorn when blov^Ti.    " Atootinghorn."  Houell. 

Tooting  horns  and  rattling  teams  of  mail  coaches.    Tliackeray. 

Toot,  V.  i.  To  cause  to  sound,  as  a  horn,  the  note  be- 
ing modified  at  the  beginuing  and  end  as  if  by  pronoun- 
cing the  letter  t ;  to  blow ;  to  sound. 

Toot'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  toots ;  one  who  plays  upon 
a  pipe  or  horn.  B.  Jonson. 

Tooth  (tooth),  n. ;  pi.  Teeth  (teth).  [OE.  ioth,  tooth, 
AS.  toS ;  akin  to  OFries.  toih,  OS.  &  D.  land,  OHG. 
Zand,  zan,  G.  zahn,  Icel.  t'onn,  Sw.  &  Dan.  land,  Goth. 
tunpiis,  Litli.  daniis,  W.  daiit,  L.  dens,  dentis,  Gr.  oSous, 
oSovTOi,  Skr.  danta  ;  probably  originally  the  p.  pr.  of  the 
verb  to  eat.  V239.  Cf.  Eat,  Dandelion,  Dent  the  tooth 
of  a  wheel.  Dental,  Dentist,  Indent,  Tine  of  a  fork, 
TusK.]  1.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  hard,  bony  appendages 
which  are  borne  on  the  jaws,  or  on  other  bones  in  the  walls 
of  the  mouth  or  pharynx  of  most  vertebrates,  and  which 
usually  aid  in  the  prehension  and  mastication  of  food. 

^W°  The  hard  parts  of  teeth  are  principally  made  up  of 
dentine,  or  ivory,  and  a  very  hard  substance  called  enamel. 
These  are  variously  combined  in  diflerent  animals.  Each 
tooth  consists  of  three  parts,  a  crown,  or  body,  projecting 
above  the  gum,  one  or  more  fangs  imbedded  in  the  jaw, 
and  the  neck,  or  intermediate  part.  In  some  animals  one 
or  more  of  the  teeth  are  modified  into  tusks  which  pro- 
ject from  the  mouth,  as  in  both  sexes  of  the  elephant  and 
of  the  walrus,  and  in  the  male  narwhal. 

In  adult  man 
there  are  thirty- 
two  teeth,  com- 
posed largely  of 
dentine,  but  the 
crowns  are  cov- 
ered with  enam- 
el, and  the  fangs 
with  a  layer  of 
bone  called  ce- 
mentum.  Of  the 
eight  teeth  on 
each  half  of  each 
jaw,  the  two  in 
front  are  inci- 
sors, then  come  Permanent  Teeth  of  the  Right  Side  of  the 
one  canine,  cus-  Upper  and  Under  Jaw  of  Man.  a  a  In- 
pid,  or  dogtooth,  cisors  ;5  Canines  icc  Bicuspids;  if  (/</Mo. 
two  bicuspids,  or  lars  ;  e  Crown  ;  /  Neck  ;  g  Fang  or  Root, 
f.alse  molars,  and 

three  molars,  or  grinding  teetli.  The  milk,  or  temporary, 
teeth  are  only  twenty  in  number,  there  being  two  inci- 
sors, one  canine,  and  two  molars  on  each  half  of  each  jaw. 
The  last  molars,  or  wisdom  teeth,  usually  appear  long 
after  the  others,  and  occasionally  do  not  appear  above  the 
jaw  at  all. 

Ilow  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 

To  have  a  thankless  child  !  Stiak. 

2.  Fig. :  Taste  ;  palate. 

These  are  not  dishes  for  thy  dainty  tootli.      Dryden. 

3.  Any  projection  corresponding  to  the  tooth  of  an 
animal,  in  shape,  position,  or  office  ;  as,  the  teeth,  or 
cogs,  of  a  cogwheel ;  a  toot/i,  prong,  or  tine,  of  a  fork  ;  a 
tooth,  or  the  teeth,  of  a  oomb,  a  rake,  a  saw,  a  file,  a  card. 

4.  (a)  A  projecting  member  resembling  a  tenon,  but 
fitting  into  a  mortise  that  is  only  sunk,  not  pierced 
througli.  (b)  One  of  several  steps,  or  offset?,  in  a  tusk. 
See  Tusk. 
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6.  {Nat.  Hist.)  An  angular  or  rounded  prominence  on 
any  edge ;  as,  a  tooth  on  the  scale  of  a  fish,  or  on  a  leaf  of 
a  plant ;  specifically  (Hot.),  one  of  the  appendages  at  the 
mouth  of  the  capsule  of  a  moss.     See  Pekistome. 

6.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  hard  calcareous  or  chitinous  organ 
found  in  the  mouth  of  various  invertebrates  and  used  in 
feeding  or  procuring  food ;  as,  the  teeth  of  a  moUusk  or  a 
starfish. 

In  spits  of  the  teeth,  ia  defiance  of  opposition  ;  in  oppo- 
sition to  every  effort.  —  In  the  teeth,  directly ;  in  direct 
opposition  ;  in  front.  "  Nor  strive  with  all  the  tempest 
in  my  teeth."  Pope. —To  cast  in  the  teeth,  to  retort  re- 
proachfully ;  to  taurt  or  insult  one  with.  —  Tooth  and  nail, 
as  if  by  biting  and  scratching ;  with  one's  utmost  power ; 
by  all  possible  means.  V Estrange.  "  I  shall  fight  tooth 
and  nail  for  international  copyright."  Charles  Reade.  — 
Tooth  coralline  (Zoo!.),  any  sertularian  hydroid.  —  Tooth 
edge,  the  sensation  excited  in  the  teeth  by  grating  sounds, 
and  by  the  touch  of  certain  substances,  as  keen  acids.  — 
Tooth  key,  an  instrument  used  to  extract  teeth  by  a  motion 
resembling  that  of  turning  a  key.  —  Tooth  net,  a  large 
fishing  net  anchored.  [Scot.]  Jamieson. — Tooth  ornament. 
(Arch.)  SameasDoairooTH,  n.,  2.  —Tooth  powder,  a  powder 
for  cleaning  the  teeth;  a  dentifrice.  —  Tooth  rash,  died.) 
See  Red-gum,  1.—  To  show  the  teeth,  to  threaten.  "  When 
the  Law  shoics  her  teeth,  but  dares  not  bite."  Young.  — 
To  the  teeth,  in  open  opposition ;  directly  to  one's  face. 
"  That  I  shall  live,  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth."    Shak. 

Tooth  (tooth),  V.  t.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Toothed  (tootht)  ! 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  TooTHiNQ.]     1.  To  furnish  with  teeth. 
The  twin  cards  toothed  with  glittering  wire.    Wordsworth. 

2.  To  indent ;  to  jag  ;  as,  to  tooth  a  saw. 

3.  To  lock  into  each  other.    See  Tooth,  n.,  4.   Moxon. 
Tooth'ache'  (-ak'),  n,    [Med.)  Pain  in  a  tooth  or  in 

the  teeth ;  odontalgia. 

Toothache  grass  (Bot. ),  a  kind  of  grass  ( Ctenium  Ameri- 
canum)  having  a  very  pungent  taste.  —  Toothache  tree. 
(Bot.)  (a)  The  prickly  ash.  (6)  A  shrub  of  the  genus 
Aralia  (A.  spinosa). 

Tooth'back'  (-b5k'),re.     (Zool.)  Any  notodontian. 

Tooth'bill'  (-btl'),  n.     (Zool.)  A  peculiar  fruit-eating 
ground   pigeon   (Didunculus   slrigiros- 
tris)  native  of  the  Samoan  Islands,  and 
noted  for  its  resemblance,  in    several 
characteristics,  to    the    ex- 
tinct dodo.    Its  beak  is  stout 
and    strongly   hooked,  and 
the   mandible    has   two    or 
three    strong    teeth 
toward  the  end.    Its 
color     is    chocolate 
red.     Called    also 
ioothbilled     pigeon, 
and  manu-mea. 

Tooth'brush' 
(-briish'),  ».  A 
brush  for  cleaning 
the  teeth.  Toothbill  {IHduncultts  strigirostris). 

Tooth'draw'er  (-dra'er),  n.  One  whose  business  it  is 
to  extract  teeth  with  instruments ;  a  dentist.  Shak. 

Toothed  (tootht),   a.     1.   Having  teeth;    furnished 
with  teeth.    "  Ruby-lipped  and  toothed 
with  pearl."  Herrick. 

2.  [Bot.  &  Zool.)  Having  marginal 
projecting  points ;  dentate. 

Toothed  whale  (Zool.),  any  whale  of 
the  order  Denticete.  See  Denticete. 
—  Toothed  wheel,  a  wheel  with  teeth  or 
projections  cut  or  set  on  its  edge  or  cir- 
cumference, for  transmitting  motion 
by  their  action  on  the  engaging  teeth 
of  another  wheel. 

Tooth'lul  (tooth'ful),  a.    Toothsome.     [OJi.] 

Tooth'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  Indenting  or 
furnishing  with  teeth. 

2.  (Masonry)  Bricks  alternately  projecting  at  the  end 
of  a  wall,  in  order  that  they  may  be  bonded  into  a  con- 
tinuation of  it  when  the  remainder  is  carried  up. 

Toothing  plane,  a  plane  of  which  the  iron  is  formed  into 
a  series  of  small  teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  roughening 
surfaces,  as  of  veneers. 

Tooth'less,  a.    Having  no  teeth.  Cowper. 

Tooth'let  {-15t),  n.     A  little  tooth,  or  like  projection. 

Tooth'let-ed,  a.  Having  a  toothlet  or  toothlets ;  as, 
a  toolhleted  leaf.     [Written  also  toothletted.'] 

Tooth'pick'  (-pTk'),  n.  A  pointed  instrument  for 
clearing  the  teeth  of  substances  lodged  between  them. 

Tooth'pick'er  (-er),  n.     A  toothpick.     [06s.]     Shak. 

Tooth'shell'  (-shel'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  species  of 
Dentalium  and  allied  genera  having  a  tooth-shaped  shell. 
See  Dentalium. 


Toothed  Corolla 
of  Single  Pink. 


Toothshell  (.Dentalium  agile), 
a  The  Shell.    Nat.  size. 

Tooth'some  (-siim),  a.  Grateful  to  the  taste;  pala- 
table. —  Tooth'some-ly,  adv.  —  Tooth'some-ness,  n. 

Though  less  toothsome  to  me,  they  were  more  wholesome  for 
me.  Fuller. 

Tooth'WOrt'  (-wQrt'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  plant  whose  roots 
are  fancied  to  resemble  teeth,  as  certain  plants  of  the 
genus  Lathrxa,  and  various  species  of  Dentaria.  See 
Coealwort. 

Tooth'y  (-^},  a._Toothed  ;  with  teeth,    [i?.]    Croxall. 

Too-ZOO'  (too-zoo'),  n.     The  ringdove.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Top  (top),  n.  [Cf.  OD.  dop,  top,  OHG.,  MHG.,  & 
dial.  G.  topf ;  perhaps  akin  to  6.  topf  a  pot.]  1.  A 
child's  toy,  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  conoid  or  pear, 
made  to  spin  on  its  point,  usually  by  drawing  off  a  string 
wound  round  its  surface  or  stem,  the  motion  being  some- 
times continued  by  means  of  a  whip. 

2.  (Rope  Making)  A  plug,  or  conical  block  of  wood, 


Top  (Kaut.-). 


with  longitudinal  grooves  on  its  surface,  in  which  the 
strands  of  the  rope  slide  in  the  process  of  twisting. 

Top  (top),  n.  [AS.  top;  akin  to  OFries.  top  a  tuft,  D. 
top  top,  OHG.  zopf  end,  tip,  tuft  of  hair,  G.  sopf  tuft 
of  hair,  pigtail,  top  of  a  tree,  Icel.  toppr  a  tuft  of  hair, 
crest,  top,  Dan.  top,  Sw.  topp  pinnacle,  top ;  of  uncer- 
tain origin.  Cf.  Tuft.]  1.  The  highest  part  of  any- 
thing ;  the  upper  end,  edge,  or  extremity ;  the  upper 
side  or  surface  ;  summit ;  apex  ;  vertex  ;  cover  ;  lid  ;  as, 
the  top  of  a  tree ;  the  top  of  a  spire  ;  the  top  of  a  house ; 
the  top  of  a  mountain  ;  the  top  of  the  ground. 
The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.  Milton. 

2.  The  utmost  degree ;  the  acme ;  the  summit. 

The  top  of  my  ambition  is  to  contribute  to  that  work.    Pope, 

3.  The  highest  rank ;  the  most  honorable  position ; 
the  utmost  attainable  place  ;  as,  to  be  at  the  top  of  one's 
class,  or  at  the  top  of  the  school. 

And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 

And  top  of  sovereignty.  Shak. 

4.  The  chief  person ;  the  most  prominent  one. 

Others  .  .  .  aspired  to  be  the  top  of  zealots.       Milton. 

5.  The  crown  of  the  head,  or  the  hair  upon  it ;  the 
head.     "  From  ^p  to  toe. "  Spenser. 

All  the  stored  vengeance  of  Heaven  fall 

On  her  ungrateful  top .'  Shak. 

6.  The  head,  or  upper  part,  of  a  plant. 

The  buds  .     .  are  called  heads,  or  tops,  as  cabbage  heads. 

/.  Walts. 

7.  (Naut.)  A  platform  surrounding  the  head  of  the 
lower  mast  and  projecting  on  all 
sides.  It  serves  to  spread  the  top- 
mast rigging,  thus  strengthening 
the  mast,  and  also  furnishes  a  con- 
venient standing  place  for  the  men 
aloft.  Totten. 

8.  (Wool  Manuf.)  A  bundle  or 
ball  of  slivers  of  combed  wool,  from 
which  the  noils,  or  dust,  have  been 
taken  out. 

9.  Eve ;  verge  ;  point,  [i?.]  "  He 
was  upon  the  top  of  his  marriage 
with  Magdaleine."  Knolles, 

10.  The  part  of  a  cut  gem  be- 
tween the  girdle,  or  circumference, 
and  the  table,  or  flat  upper  surface. 

Knight. 

11.  pi.  Top-boots.     iSlang'] 

Dickens. 

SES^  Top  is  often  used  adjectively  or  as  the  first  part  of 
compound  words,  usually  self-explaining ;  as,  top  stone, 
or  iopstoaQ ;  top-hoots,  or  top  boots ;  top  soil,  or  top-soil. 

Top  and  but  ( Shipbuilding),  a  phrase  used  to  denote  a 
method  of  working  long  tapering  planks  by  bringing  the 


Planks  worked  Top  and  But. 

but  of  one  plank  to  the  top  of  the  other  to  make  up  a 
constant  breadth  in  two  layers.  —  Top  minnow  (Zool.),  a 
small  viviparous  fresh-water  fish  (Oambusia  patriielis) 
abundant  in  the  Southern  United  States.  Also  applied 
to  other  similar  species. 

Top,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Topped  (topt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Topping.]  1.  To  rise  aloft;  to  be  eminent;  to  tower; 
as,  lofty  ridges  and  topping  mountains.  Derham. 

2.  To  predominate ;  as,  topping  passions.  "  Influ- 
enced by  topping  uneasiness."  Locke. 

3.  To  excel ;  to  rise  above  others. 

But  write  thy  best,  and  top,  Dryden. 

Top,  V.  t.  1.  To  cover  on  the  top ;  to  tip ;  to  cap  ; 
—  chiefly  used  in  the  past  participle. 

Like  moving  mountains  topped  with  snow.       WalUr. 
A  mount 
Of  alabaster,  topped  with  golden  spires.  Milton. 

2.  To  rise  above  ;  to  excel ;  to  outgo ;  to  surpass. 

Topping  all  others  in  boasting.  Shak. 

Edmund  the  base  shall  top  the  legitimate.        Shak. 

3.  To  rise  to  the  top  of ;  to  go  over  the  top  of. 

But  wind  about  till  thou  hast  topped  the  hill.    Denham. 

4.  To  take  off  the  top  or  upper  part  of ;  to  crop. 

Top  your  rose  trees  a  little  with  your  knife.      Evelyn. 

5.  To  perform  eminently,  or  better  than  before. 
From  endeavoring  universally  to  top  their  parts,  they  will  go 

universally  beyond  them.  Jeffrey. 

6.  (Naut.)  To  raise  one  end  of,  as  a  yard,  so  that  that 
end  becomes  higher  than  the  other. 

To  top  off,  to  complete  by  putting  on,  or  finishing,  the 
top  or  uppermost  part  of;  as,  to  top  ()ya  stack  of  hay; 
hence,  to  complete ;  to  finish ;  to  adorn. 

To'parch  (to'park;  277),  n.  [L.  toparcha,  Gr.  to- 
Trapxl! ;  TojTos  a  place  -\-  apx^i-v  to  govern,  to  rule.]  The 
ruler  or  principal  man  in  a  place  or  gountry ;  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  toparchy. 

The  prince  and  toparch  of  that  country.         Fuller. 

To'parch-y  (-y),  n. ;  pi.  Topabchies  (-Tz).  [L.  io- 
parchia,  Gr.  Ton-apxia.  See  Topaech.]  A  small  state, 
consisting  of  a  few  cities  or  towns ;  a  petty  country 
governed  by  a  toparch  ;  as,  Judea  was  formerly  divided 
into  ten  toparchies.  Fuller. 

Top'-ar'mor  (top'ar'mer),  n.  (Naut.)  A  top  railing 
supported  by  stanchions  and  equipped  with  netting. 

To'pau  (to'pa),  n.    (Zool.)  The  rhinoceros  bird  («). 

To'paz  (to'pSz),  n.  [OE.  topas,  F.  topaze,'L.^  topa- 
zos,  or  topazion,  a  kind  of  precious  stone,  Gr.  TOTraSbs, 
Toira^Lov ;  possibly  akin  to  Skr.  tap  to  glow  (cf.  Tepid). 
According  to  some,  the  name  is  from  Topazos,  a  small 
island  in  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  Romans  obtained  a  stone 
which  they  called  by  this  name,  but  which  is  the  chryso- 
lite of  the  moderns.]    1.  (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  in 


rhombic  prisms,  generally  yellowish  and  pellucid,  also 
colorless,  and  of  greenish,  bluish,  or  brownish  shades.  It 
sometimes  occurs  massive  and  opaque.  It  is  a  fluosili- 
cate  of  alumina,  and  is  used  as  a  gem. 

2.  (Zool.)  Either  one  of  two  species  of  large,  bril- 
liantly colored  humming  birds  of  the  genus  Topaza,  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies. 


The  two  tail  feathers  next  to  the  central  ones  are 

much  longer  than  the  rest,  curved,  and  crossed.  The 
throat  is  metallic  yellowish-green,  with  a  tint  like  topaz 
in  the  center,  the  beUy  is  bright  crimson,  the  back  bright 
red.    Called  also  topaz  hummer. 

False  topaz.    (Min.)  See  the  Note  under  Quaetz. 

To-paz'0-lite  (to-p5z'o-lit),  n.  [Topaz  +  -lite  :  cf.  F, 
topazolithe.'\     (Min.)  A  topaz-yeUow  variety  of  garnet. 

Top'-Wock'  (t5p'bl5k'),  n.  (Naut.)  A  large  iron- 
bound  block  strapped  with  a  hook,  and,  when  used,  hung 
to  an  eyebolt  in  the  cap,  —  used  in  swaying  and  lowering 
the  topmast.  Totten. 

Top'-hOOtS'  (-boots'),  n.  pi.  High  boots,  having  gen- 
erally a  band  of  some  kind  of  light-colored  leather  aroimd 
the  upper  part  of  the  leg ;  riding  boots. 

Top'-chaln'  (-chan'),  n.  (Naut.)  A  chain  for  slinging 
the  lower  yards,  in  time  of  action,  to  prevent  their  fall- 
ing, if  the  ropes  by  which  they  are  hung  are  shot  away. 

Top'-ClOth'  (-klBth';  115),  n.  (Naut.)  A  piece  of 
canvas  used  to  cover  the  hammocks  which  are  lashed  to 
the  top  in  action  to  protect  the  topmen. 

Top'coat'  (-kof),  n.    An  outer  coat ;  an  overcoat. 

Top'-drata'  (-dran'),  V.  t.  To  drain  the  surface  of,  ae 
land ;  as,  to  top-drain  a  field  or  farm. 

Top'-draln'lng,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  draining 
the  surface  of  land. 

Top'-dress'  (-drgs'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Top-deessed 
(-drgsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Top-deessing.]  To  apply  a 
surface  dressing  of  manure  to,  as  land. 

Top'-dress'&lg,  n.  The  act  of  applying  a  dressing  of 
manure  to  the  surface  of  land ;  also,  manure  so  applied. 

Tope  (top),  n.  [Probably  from  Skr.  stUpa  a  tope,  a 
stupa,  through  Prakrit  thupo.']  A  moundlike  Buddhist 
sepulcher,  or  memorial  monument,  often  erected  over  a 
Buddhist  relic. 

Tope,  n.  [Tamil  tSppu.']  A  grove  or  clump  of  trees  ; 
as,  a  toddy  tope.     [India"]  Whitworth. 

Tope,  ra.  1.  (Zool.)  A  small  shark  or  dogfish  (Ga/e- 
orhinus,  or  Galeus,  galeus),  native  of  Europe,  but  found 
also  on  the  coasts  of  California  and  Tasmania ;  —  called 
also  toper,  oil  shark,  miller's  dog,  and  penny  dog. 


Tope  (Galeorkinus  galeus,  or  Galeus  galeus). 

2.  (Zool.)  The  wren.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tope,  V.  i.  [imp  &  p.  p.  Toped  (topt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Toping.]  [F.  toper  to  cover  a  stake  in  playing  at 
dice,  to  accept  an  offer,  tope  agreed ! ; '—  perhaps  imita- 
tive of  the  soxmd  of  striking  hands  on  concluding  a  bar- 
gain. From  being  used  in  play,  it  came  to  be  used  in 
English  as  a  drinking  term,  probably  at  first  in  accept- 
ing a  toast.]  To  drink  hard  or  frequently ;  to  drink 
strong  or  spirituous  liquors  to  excess. 

If  you  tope  in  form,  and  treat.  Dryden. 

To'per  (to'per),  n.  One  who  topes,  or  drinks  fre- 
quently or  to  excess ;  a  drunkard ;  a  sot. 

Top'et  (tSp'et),  n.  [P.  toupet  tuft.  See  Toupbe.] 
(Zool. )  The  European  crested  titmouse.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Top'ful  (top'ful),  a.  Full  to  the  top,  or  brim ;  brim- 
ful.    "Top/aZ  of  direst  cruelty."  Shah. 

[He]  was  so  topful  of  himself,  that  he  let  it  spill  on  all  the 
company.  /.  Watts. 

Top'gal'lant  (-gSllant ;  among seamenit-giVlant),  a. 

1.  (Naut.)  Situated  above  the  topmast  and  below  the 
royal  mast ;  designating,  or  pertaining  to,  the  third  spars 
in  order  from  the  deck ;  as,  the  topgallant  mast,  yards, 
braces,  and  the  like.    See  Illustration  of  Ship. 

2.  Fig. :  Highest ;  elevated ;  splendid.  "  The  con- 
sciences of  topgallant  sparks."  L' Estrange. 

Topgallant  breeze,  a  breeze  in  which  the  topgallant  sails 
may  properly  be  carried. 

Top'gal'lant,  n.    1.  (Naut.)  A  topgallant  mast  or  sail. 

2.  Fig.  :  Anything  elevated  or  splendid.  Bacon. 

Toph  (tSf),  re.  [L.  tophus,  tojus,  tufa,  or  tuff.  Cf. 
Tufa,  Tofus,  Tophus.]    (Min.)  A  kind  of  sandstone. 

To-pha'ceons  (t6-fa'shiSs),  a.  [L.  tophaceus,  toja- 
ceus.]     Gritty  ;  sandy ;  rough ;  stony. 

Top'-ham'per  (-hSm'per),  n.  (Naut.)  The  upper  rig- 
ging, spars,  etc.,  of  a  ship.    [Written  also  top  hamper.], 

All  the  ships  of  the  fleet  .  .  .  were  bo  encumbered  with  top- 
hamper,  so  overweighted  in  proportion  to  their  draught  of 
water,  that  they  could  bear  but  little  canvas,  even  with  smooth 
seas  and  light  and  favorable  winds.  Motley. 

Top'-heav'y  (top'hSv'J?),  a.  Having  the  top  or  upper 
part  too  heavy  for  the  lower  part.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

To'phet  (to'fgt),  n.  [Heb.  tophet,  literally,  a  place  to 
be  spit  upon,  an  abominable  place,  fr.  tuph  to  spit  out.] 
A  place  lying  east  or  southeast  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  val- 
ley of  Hinnom.     [Written  also  Topheth.] 

And  he  defiled  Topheth,  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  children 
of  Hinnom.  2  Kings  xxiii.  10. 

^W  It  seems  to  have  been  at  first  part  of  the  royal 
garden,  but  it  was  afterwards  defiled  and  polluted  by  the 
sacrifices  of  Baal  and  the  fires  of  Moloch,  and  resounded 
with  the  cries  of  burning  infants.  At  a  later  period,  its 
altars  and  high  places  were  thrown  down,  and  all  the 
filth  of  the  city  poured  into  it,  until  it  became  the  abhor- 
rence of  Jerusalem,  and,  in  ssrmbol,  the  place  where  are 
wailmg  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  Tophet  thenee 

And  black  Gehenna  called,  the  type  of  hell.         MTiUoiu 

Toph'ln  (tSfln),  n,    (Min.)  Same  as  Toph. 


»le,  senate,   care,  &m,   arm,   ask,  final,  ^i    eve,   eveat,   gnd,  fem,   recent;    ice,   idea,  ill;    old,   dbey,   drb,   odd; 
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To'phUS  (to'fSs),  n. ;  pi.  Tophi  (-fl).  [NL. :  cf.  F. 
tophus  a  mineral  concretion  in  the  joint.  See  Toph.] 
[Written  also  iofus.']  1.  {Med.)  One  of  the  mineral 
concretions  about  the  joints,  and  in  other  situations,  oc- 
curring chiefly  in  gouty  persons.  They  consist  usually 
of  urate  of  sodium  ;  when  occurring  in  the  internal  or- 
gans they  are  also  composed  of  phosphate  of  calcium. 

2.  (Min. )  Calcareous  tufa. 

Top'l-a'n-an  (top'T-a'rT-an),  a.     [See  Topiary.]    Of 

or  pertaining  to  the  ornamental  cutting  and  trimming  of 

trees,   hedges,   etc. ;   practicing  ornamental  gardening. 

[iJ.]     "  The  iopiarmB  artist. "  Sir  W.  Scott. 

All  the  pedantries  of  the  topiarian  art.     C.  Eingshy. 

Top'1-a-ry  (tSp'T-S-rJ^),  a.  [L.  iopiarius  belonging  to 
ornamental  gardening,  fr.  topia  (sc.  opera)  ornamental 
gardening,  fr.  Gr.  tojtos  a  place.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ornamental  gardening ;  produced  by  cutting,  trimming, 
etc. ;  topiarian. 

Topiary  work,  arbors,  shrubbery,  hedges,  or  the  like, 
cut  and  trimmed  into  fanciful  forms,  as  of  animals,  build- 
ings, etc. 

Toi>'Ic  (tSp'ik),  n.  [F.  topiques,  pi.,  L.  topica  the 
title  of  a  work  of  Aristotle,  Gr.  rnnxd,  fr.  tottiko!  of 
or  for  place,  concerning  toitoi,  or  commonplaces,  fr.  to- 
iro!  a  place.]  1.  (Rhet.  &  Logic)  (a)  One  of  the  various 
general  forms  of  argument  employed  in  probable  as  dis- 
tinguished from  demonstrative  reasoning,  —  denominated 
by  Aristotle  tottoi  (literally,  places),  as  being  the  places 
or  sources  from  which  arguments  may  be  derived,  or  to 
which  they  may  be  referred ;  also,  a  prepared  form  of 
argument,  applicable  to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  ■Nvith  a 
supply  of  which  the  ancient  rhetoricians  and  orators 
provided  themselves ;  a  commonplace  of  argument  or 
oratory.  (J)  pi.  A  treatise  on  forms  of  argument ;  a  sys- 
tem or  scheme  of  forms  or  commonplaces  of  argument 
or  oratory ;  as,  the  Topics  of  Aristotle. 

These  topics,  or  loci,  were  no  other  than  general  ideas  appli- 
cable to  a  great  many  different  subjects,  which  the  orator  wa3 
directed  to  consult.  Blair. 

In  this  question  by  [reason]  I  do  not  mean  a  distinct  topic^ 
but  a  transcendent  that  runs  through  all  topics.        Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  An  argument  or  reason.     [06s.] 

Contumacious  persons,  who  are  not  to  be  fixed  by  any  princi- 
ples, whom  no  topics  can  work  upon.  Jip.  Jvilkins. 

3.  The  subject  of  any  distinct  portion  of  a  discourse, 
or  argument,  or  literary  composition ;  also,  the  general 
or  main  subject  of  the  whole ;  a  matter  treated  of ;  a 
subject,  as  of  conversation  or  of  thought ;  a  matter ;  a 
point ;  a  head. 

4.  (Med.)  An  external  local  application  or  remedy,  as 
a  plaster,  a  blister,  etc.     lObsoles.^  Wiseman. 

Top'lc,  a.    Topical.  Drayton.    Holland. 

Top'Ic-al  (-T-kal),  a.  [Of.  F.  topique,  LL.  topicus, 
Gr.  TOTTiKos.  See  Topic,  re.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
place  ;  limited  ;  local,  or  designed  for  local  application ; 
as,  a  topical  remedy ;  a  topical  claim  or  privilege. 

2.  {Rhet.  &  Logic)  Pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of,  a 
topic  or  topics ;  according  to  topics. 

3.  Resembling  a  topic,  or  general  maxim ;  hence,  not 
demonstrative,  but  merely  probable,  as  an  argument. 

Evidences  of  fact  can  be  no  more  than  topical  and  probable. 

Sir  U.  Hale. 

Top'lc-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  topical  manner ;  with  applica- 
tion to,  or  limitation  of,  a  particular  place  or  topic. 

Top'knot'  (top'nof),  n.    1.  A  crest  or  knot  of  feath- 
ers upon  the  head  or  top,  as  of  a  bird ;  also,  an  orna- 
mental knot  worn  on  top  of  the  head,  as  by  women. 
A  great,  stout  servant  girl,  with  cheeks  as  red  as  her  topknot. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  small  European  flounder  {Rhombus punc- 
tatus).     The 
name  is  also  ap- 
plied   to   allied 
species. 

Topless,  a. 
Having  no  top, 
or  no  visible  top ; 
hence,  fig. :  very 
lofty ;  supreme ; 
une  qualed. 
"The  topless 
Apennines." 
"Topless  for- 
tunes." 

Beau.  &  Fl. 

Top'-Ught'  (-lif),  n.  {Naut.)  A  lantern  or  light  on 
the  top  of  a  vessel. 

Top'man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Topmen  (-men).  X.  See 
TOPSMAN,  2. 

2.  {Naut.)  A  man  stationed  in  the  top. 

Toi/inast  (-mast),  re.  {Naut.)  The  second  mast,  or 
that  which  is  next  above  the  lower  mast,  and  below  the 
topgallant  mast. 

Top'most'  (-most'),  a.  Highest ;  uppermost ;  as,  the 
topmost  cliff ;  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tree. 

The  nightingale  may  claim  the  topmost  bough.    Cowpcr. 

To-pog'ra-pher  (to-pSg'ra-fer),  n.  [Cf.  F.  topo- 
graphe,  Gr.  Ton-oypai^os.]  One  who  is  skilled  in  the  sci- 
ence of  topography;  one  who  describes  a  particular 
place,  town,  city,  or  tract  of  land. 

Dante  is  the  one  authorized  topographer  of  the  medioeval  hell. 

dUlman. 

Top'o-graph'lc  (tSp'fi-grSCf'ik), )  a.      [Of.    F.   topo- 
Top'O-graph'lc-al  (-T-kal),         J     graphique.']  Of  or 

pertaining  to  topography ;    descriptive  of  a   place.  — 

Top'o-graph'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Topographical  map.  See  under  Cadasteal.  —  Topo- 
graphical surveying.    See  under  Surveyino. 

To-pog'ra-phlst  (to-pSg'rA-fTst),  re.    A  topographer. 

To-pog'ra-phy  (-fj),  n.  [F.  topographie,  Gr.  Ton-oypa- 
(|>ta ;  TOTTos  a  place  -)-  •)/pa(/)6ii/  to  write.]  The  description 
of  a  particular  place,  city,  town,  manor,  parish,  or  tract 


Topknot  (.Rliombus  pnnctatus).  (J^) 


Johnson. 
the  act  of 


of  land ;  especially,  the  exact  and  scientific  delineation 
and  description  in  minute  detail  of  any  place  or  region. 

^^^  Topography,  as  the  description  of  particular 
places,  is  distinguished  from  chorography,  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  region  or  a  district,  and  from  geography,  the 
description  of  the  earth  or  of  countries.         Brande  &  C. 

To-pol'0-gy  (to-pol'o-jy),  n.  [Gr.  tottos  place  +  -logy.'] 
The  art  of,  or  a  method  for,  assisting  the  memory  by 
associating  the  thing  or  subject  to  be  remembered  with 
some  place,     [i?.] 

To-pon'O-my  (t6-p8n'o-m5?),  n.  [Gr.  tottos  place  + 
vefi.ei.v  to  distribute.]  The  designation  of  position  and 
direction.  B.  G.  Wilder. 

Top'plece'  (top'pes'),  re.  A  small  wig  for  the  top  of 
the  head ;  a  toupee. 

Top'ping  (-pTng),  a.    1.  Rising  above  ;  surpassing. 

2.  Hence,  assuming  superiority  ;  proud. 

The  great  and  flourishing  condition  of  some  of  the  topping 
sinners  of  the  world.  South. 

3.  Fine ;  gallant.     [^Slang'] 
Top'ping,  re.     1.  The  act  of  one  who  tops 

cutting  off  the  top. 

2.  {Naut.)  The  act  of  raising  one  extremity  of  a  spar 
higher  than  the  other. 

3.  pi.  That  which  comes  from  hemp  in  the  process 
of  hatcheling.  Craig. 

Topping  lift  {Naut.),  a  large,  strong  tackle  employed  to 
raise  or  top  the  outer  end  of  a  gaff,  or  of  a  boom. 

Top'plng-ly,  adv.    In  a  topping  or  proud  manner. 

Top'plng-l7,  a.  Same  as  Topping,  a.,  3.  [06i.] 
"  Toppingly  quests."  Tusser. 

Top'ple  (tSp'p'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Toppled  (-p'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  TOPPLINO  (-pling).]  [From  Top  summit.] 
To  fall  forward ;  to  pitch  or  tumble  down. 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads.     Shal: 

Top'ple,  V.  t.    To  throw  down ;  to  overturn. 

He  toppled  crags  from  the  precipice.    Longfellow. 

Top'-proud'  (-proud'),  a.  Proud  to  the  highest  de- 
gree.    IR.']     "This  top-proud  ieWow."  Shak. 

Top'-rope'  (-rop'),  re.  {Naut.)  A  rope  used  for  hoist- 
ing and  lowering  a  topmast,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Top'sall'  (-sal' ;  -s'l,  among  seamen),  re.  {Naut.)  In 
a  square-rigged  vessel,  the  sail  next  above  the  lowermost 
sail  on  a  mast.  This  sail  is  the  one  most  frequently 
reefed  or  furled  in  working  the  ship.  In  a  fore-and-aft 
rigged  vessel,  the  sail  set  upon  and  above  the  gaff.  See 
Cutter,  Schooner,  Sloop,  Sail,  and  Ship. 

Topsail  schooner.  (Naut.)  See  Schooner,  and  Illustra- 
tion m  Appendix. 

Tops'-and-bot'toms  (tSps'Snd-bSt'tiimz),  re.  pi. 
Small  rolls  of  dough,  baked,  cut  in  halves,  and  then 
browned  in  an  oven,  —  used  as  food  for  infants. 

•T  is  said  that  her  tops-and-bottonis  were  gilt.      Hood. 

Top'-shaped'  (t5p'shapt'),  a.  Having  the  shape  of  a 
top  ;  {Bot.)  cone-shaped,  with  the  apex  downward  ;  tur- 
binate. 

Top'-shell'  (-shel'),  re.   {Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  marine  top-shaped  shells 
of   the   genus    Trochus,  or  family 
Trochidas. 

Tops'man  (tbps'man),  re.  /  pi. 
ToPSMEN  (-men).  1.  The  chief 
drover  of  those  who  drive  a  herd  of 
cattle.  P.  Cyc. 

2.  The  uppermost  sawyer  in  a 
saw  pit ;  a  topman.  Simmonds. 

Top'soil'  (tSp'soil'),  re.  The  up- 
per layer  of  soil ;  surface  soil. 

Top'soll'lng,  re.  {Engin.)  The 
act  or  art  of  taking  off  the  top  soil 
of  land  before  an  excavation  or  em- 
bankment is  begun. 

Top'Stone'  (-ston'),  re.  A  stone 
that  is  placed  on  the  top,  or  which 
forms  the  top. 

Top'sy-tur'vy  (tSp's^-tQr'v^), 
adv.  [Earlier  topside-turvey,  topsy-tervy ;  probably 
for  top  so  turvy ;  that  is,  the  top  as  turvy,  as  it  were 
turvy ;  where  turvy  probably  means,  overturned,  fr.  AS. 
torfian  to  throw.]  In  an  inverted  posture  ;  with  the  top 
or  head  downward ;  upside  down  ;  as,  to  turn  a  carriage 
topsy-tiirvy. 

Top'-tac'kle  (tBp'tak'k'l),  re.  {Naut.)  A  tackle  used 
in  hoisting  and  lowering  the  topmast. 

Top'-tlni'l)ers  (-ttm'berz),  re.  {Natii.)  The  highest 
timbers  on  the  side  of  a  vessel,  being  those  above  the 
futtocks.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Top'-tool'  (-tool'),  re.  {Blacksmithing)  A  tool  ap- 
plied to  the  top  of  the  work,  in  distinction  from  a  tool 
inserted  in  the  anvil  and  on  which  the  work  is  placed. 

Toque  (tok),  re.  [F.  toque;  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W. 
tocl  1.  A  kind  of  cap  worn  in  the  IGth  century,  and 
copied  in  modern  fashions ;  —  called  also  toquet. 

His  velvet  toque  stuck  as  airily  as  ever  upon  the  side  of  his 
head.  Motley. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  variety  of  the  bonnet  monkey. 

To-quet'  (to-ka'),  re.    See  Toque,  1. 

Tor  (t8r),  re.     [AS.  torr;  cf.  Gael.  torr.    Cf.  Tower.] 

1.  A  tower;  a  turret,     [i?.]  Ray. 

2.  A  high-pointed  hill ;  a  rocky  pinnacle.  [Proji.  Eng.\ 
A  rolling  range  of  dreary  moors,  unbroken  by  tor  or  tree. 

C.  KiugslejI. 

To-race'  (t68-ras'),  To-rase',  v.  t.  [Pref.  to-  +  OE. 
rsesen  to  rage.]   To  scratch  to  pieces.    \_Obs.']     Chaucer. 

Tor'bern-Ue  (tor'beni-it),  re.  [So  named  after  Torber 
Bergmann,  a  Swedisli  clieraist.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  oc- 
curring in  emerald-green  tubular  crystals  having  a  mica- 
ceous structure.  It  is  a  hydrovis  pliospliate  of  uranium 
and  copper.     Called  also  copper  iiravite,  and  chalcolite. 

Tore  (tork),  n.     Same  as  Torque,  1. 

Torch  (tOrcli),  re.  [OE.  torche,  P.  torche  a  torch, 
rag,  wisp,  p.ad  ;  probably  from  a  derivative  of  L.  torquere, 
tortum,  to  twist,   because  twisted  like  a  rope  j   cf.  F. 


Top-shell  (Ca??i;os(07na 
Bairdii). 


iorcher  to  rub,  wipe.  It.  torcia  a  torch,  tordare  to  wrap, 
twist,  OF.  torse  a  torse.  Cf.  Torture.]  A  light  or  lumi- 
nary formed  of  some  combustible  substance,  as  of  resin- 
ous wood ;  a  large  candle  or  flambeau,  or  a  lamp  giving 
a  large,  flaring  flame. 

They  light  the  nuptial  torch.  Milton. 

Torch  thistle.    (Bot.)  See  under  Thistle. 

Torch'bear'er  (tSrch'bSr'er),  re.  One  whose  oflSce  it 
is  to  carry  a  torch.  Shak. 

Torch'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  gives  light  with  a  torch, 
or  as  if  with  a  torch.     [06s.]  i  Shak. 

Torch'llght'  (-lit'),  re.  The  light  of  a  torch,  or  of 
torches.     Also  adjectively  ;  as,  a  torchlight  procession. 

Tor'chon  lace'  (tSr'shon  las').  [F.  torchon  a  kind 
of  coarse  napkin.]  A  simple  thread  lace  worked  upon 
a  pillow  with  coarse  threads ;  also,  a  similar  lace  made 
by  machinery. 

Torch'wood'  (t6rch'wd5d'),  re.  {Bot.)  The  inflam- 
mable wood  of  certain  trees  {Amyris  balsamifera,  A. 
Floridana,  etc.) ;  also,  the  trees  themselves. 

Torch'wort'  (-wflrf),  re.  {Bot.)  The  common  mul- 
lein, the  stalks  of  which,  dipped  in  suet,  anciently 
served  for  torches.    Called  also  torch,  and  hig-taper. 

Tore  (tor),  imp.  of  Tear. 

Tore,  re.  [Probably  from  the  root  of  tear;  cf.  W.  t6r 
a  break,  cut,  t6ri  to  break,  cut.]  The  dead  grass  that 
remains  on  mowing  land  in  winter  and  spring.  \_Ptov, 
Eng.']  Mortimer^ 

Tore,  re.     [See  Torus.]     1.  {Arch.)  Same  as  Torus. 

2.  {Geom.)  (a)  The  surface  described  by  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  revolving  about  a  straight  line  in  its 
own  plane.  (6)  The  solid  inclosed  by  such  a  surface ;  — 
sometimes  called  an  anchor  ring. 

To're-a-dor'  (to'ra-a-d6r'),  re.  [Sp. ,  fr.  iorear  to  fight 
bulls,  fr.  L.  taurus  a  bull.]     A  bullfighter. 

TO-rend'  (too-rSnd'),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  To-rent.] 
[Pref.  to-  -f  rend.]    To  rend  in  pieces.     [06s.] 

The  wolf  hath  many  a  sheep  and  lamb  to-rent.    Chancer. 

Tor'et  (tSr'gt),  re.  [Probably  dim.  fr.  tore,  torus.']  A. 
turret.     [Obs.] 

Tor'et,  re.  A  ring  for  fastening  a  hawk's  leash  to  the- 
jesses ;  also,  a  ring  affixed  to  the  collar  of  a  dog,  etc. 
lObs.]  Chaucer, 

To-reu'ma-tog'ra-phy  (t6-ru'ma-tSg'ra-fy),  re.  [Gr. 
ropevfia,  Topeujuaros,  embossed  work,  work  in  relief  (from 
Topev'eif  to  bore  through,  to  work  in  relief)  -}-  -graphy.'\ 
A  description  of  sculpture  such  as  bas-relief  in  metal. 

To-reU'ma-tOl'0-gy  (-tol'6-jy),  re.  [Gr.  Topeujua  em- 
bossed work  -| — logy.]  The  art  or  the  description  of 
sculpture  such  as  bas-relief  in  metal ;  toreumatography. 

To-reu'tio  (to-ru'ttk),  a.     [Gr.  TopeuTtKos  belonging  > 
to  work  in  relief.]     {Sculp.)  In  relief;   pertaining  to 
sculpture  in  relief,  especially  of  metal ;  also,  pertaining' 
to  chasing  such  as  surface  ornamentation  in  metal. 

Tor'gOCll  (tSr'gSk),  re.     The  saibling.    \_Prov.  Eng.] 

II  To-ril'lO  (to-ril'lS),  re.  [Cf.  Sp.  torillo  a  little  bull.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  species  of  Turnix  {Turnix  sylvatica)  native  of 
Spain  and  Northern  Africa. 

To'rln-ese'  (to'rin-ez'  or  -es'),  a.  [It.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  Turin.  — re.  sing.  &pl.  A  native  or  inhabitants 
of  Turin ;  collectively,  the  people  of  Turin. 

Tor'ment  (tSr'ment),  re.  [OF.  torment,  F.  tourmenty 
fr.  L.  tormentum  an  engine  for  hurling  missiles,  an  in- 
strument of  torture,  a  rack,  torture,  fr.  torquere  to  turn, 
to  twist,  hurl.  See  Torture.]  1.  {Mil.  Antiq.)  An 
engine  for  casting  stones.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  Extreme  pain ;  anguish ;  torture ;  the  utmost  degree 
of  misery,  either  of  body  or  mind.  Chaucer. 

The  more  I  see 
Pleasures  about  me,  eo  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me.  Milton., 

3.  That  which  gives  pain,  vexation,  or  misery. 

They  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with, 
divers  diseases  and  torments.  Matt.  iv.  24. 

Tor-ment'  (tor-m6nt'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tor- 
mented ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tormenting.]  [OF.  iormentery 
F.  tourmenter.]  1.  To  put  to  extreme  pain  or  anguish ;, 
to  infiict  excruciating  misery  upon,  either  of  body  or 
mind ;  to  torture.  "  Art  thou  come  hither  to  torment 
us  before  our  time  ?  "  Matt.  viii.  29. 

2.  To  pain  ;  to  distress ;  to  afflict. 

Lord,  my  servant  licth  at  home  sick  of  the  palsy,  grievously' 
toi-mented.  Matt.  viii.  6. 

3.  To  tease ;  to  vex  ;  to  harass ;  as,  to  be  tormented 
with  importunities,  or  with  petty  annoyances.    [CoHog.J 

4.  To  put  into  great  agitation.  [P.]  "  [They],  soar- 
ing on  main  wing,  tormented  aU  the  air."  Milton, 

Tor-ment'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
torments ;  a  tormentor. 

2.  An  executioner.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Tor-ment'ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  torment ;  causing,  or 
accompanied  by,  torment ;  excruciating.    [P.]    Tillotson. 

Tor'men-til  (tSr'mSn-tll),  n.  [F.  tormentiUe;  cf.  Pr., 
It.,  &  NL.  lormentiUa,  Sp.  tormenlila  ;  all  fr.  L.  tormen- 
tum pain.  So  called  because  it  is  said  to  allay  pain.  See 
Torment.]  {Bot.)  A  rosaceous  herb  {PoteniUla  Tormen- 
tilla),  the  root  of  which  is  used  as  a  powerful  astringent, 
and  for  alleviating  gripes,  or  tormina,  in  diarrhea. 

Tor-ment'lng  (tor-mSnt'Tng),  a.  Causing  torment; 
as,  a,  tormenting  dream.  —  Tor-ment'lng-ly,  ailv. 

Tor'ment-lse  (tor'mSnt-iz),  re.  [See  Torment.]  Tor- 
ture ;  torment.     [06.s.]  Chaucer. 

Tor-ment'or  (tSr-mSut'er),  ».  l.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  torments ;  one  who  infiicts  penal  anguish  or 
tortures.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Thoughts,  my  tormentors,  armed  with  deadly  stings.    Milton. 

2.  (Agric.)  An  implement  for  reducing  a  stiff  soil, 
resembling  a  harrow,  but  running  upon  wheels,    ilebcrt. 

Tor-ment'ress  (-r6s),  re.    A  woman  who  torments. 

Fortune  orilinurily  Cometh  after  to  whip  and  punish  them, 
as  the  scourge  luul  tormentress  of  glory  and  honor.        JloUnnd. 

Tor'ment-ry  (t8r'niSnt-ry),  re.  Anything  producing 
torment,  aiuioyance,  or  pain.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
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TORTRIX 


European  Torpedo,  or  Crampflsh  (Tbr- 
pedo  vulgaris).    O^g) 

See  Electrical  Jish,  under  Elec- 


II  Tor'ml-na  (t6r'mi-na),  n.  pi.  [L.,  a  griping  in  the 
belly.]     (Med.)  Acute,  colicky  pains ;  gripes. 

Tor'ml-nous  C-nvis),  a.  (Med.)  Affected  witli  tor- 
mina; griping. 

Torn  (torn),  p.  p._o{  Teak. 

Tor-na'do  (t6r-na'd6),  n. ;  pi.  Toknadoes  (-doz). 
[From  Sp.  or  Pg.  loi-nar  to  turn,  return,  L.  toraare  to 
turn,  hence,  a  wliirling  wind.  The  Sp.  &  Pg.  tornada  is 
a  return.  See  Tuen.]  A  violent  wliirling  wind ;  specif- 
ically (Meleorol.),  a  tempest  distinguished  by  a  rapid 
whirling  and  slow  progressive  motion,  usually  accom- 
panied with  severe  thmider,  lightning,  and  torrents  of 
rain,  and  commonly  of  short  duration  and  small  breadth ; 
a  small  cyclone. 

II  Tor-na'rl-a  (t8r-na'rT-a),  n.  ;  pi.  T0RNAKI.E  (-e). 
[NL.,  fr.  L.  tornare  to  turn.]  (Zo'61.)  The  peculiar  free 
swimming  larva  of  Balauoglossus.    See  lUust.  in  Append. 

To-rose'  (to-ros'),  a.  [L.  torosus  full  of  muscle, 
brawny,  ileshy.  See  Torus.]  Cylindrical  with  alternate 
swellings  and  contractions ;  having  the  surface  covered 
with  rounded  prominences. 

To-ros'1-tF  (to-rSs'I-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  torose. 

To'rous  (to'rus),  a.    Torose. 

Tor-ped'l-nous  (t6r-p5d'i-nus),  a.     Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  torpedo ;  resembling  a  torpedo  ;  exerting  a  benumb- 
ing influence  ;  stupefying ;  dull ;  torpid. 
Fishy  were  his  eyes  ;  torpedinous  was  his  manner.   De  Quincey, 

Tor-pe'do  (t8r-pe'd6),  n.  ;  pi.  Torpedoes  (-doz).    [L. 
torpedo,  -inis,  from 
torpere  to  be  stiff, 
numb,    or    torpid. 
See    T  ORPID.] 

1.  (Zodl.)  Any 
one  of  numerous 
species  of  elasmo- 
branch  fishes  be- 
longing to  Torpedo 
and  allied  genera. 
They  are  related  to 
the  rays,  but  have 
the  power  of  giving 
electrical  shocks. 
Called  also  cramp- 
fish,  and  numbfish. 

TRICAL. 

(1^°°  The  common  European 
torpedo  {T.  vulgaris)  and  the 
American  species  ( T.  occiden- 
talis)  are  the  best  known. 
,  2.  An  engine  or  machine 
for  destroying  ships  by  blow- 
ing them  up.     Specifically :  — 

(a)  A  quantity  of  explosives 
anchored  in  a  channel,  be- 
neath the  water,  or  set  adrift 
in  a  current,  and  so  arranged 
that  they  will  be  exploded 
when  touched  by  a  vessel,  or 
when  an  electric  circuit  is 
closed  by  an  operator  on  shore. 

(A)  A  kind  of  small  subma- 
rine boat  carrying  an  explo- 
sive charge,  and  projected 
from  a  ship  against  another 
ship  at  a  distance,  or  made 
self-propelling,  and  otherwise 
automatic  in  its  action  against  a  distant  ship. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  kind  of  shell  or  cartridge  buried  in  earth, 
to  be  exploded  by  electricity  or  by  stepping  on  it. 

4.  (Railroad)  A  kind  of  detonating  cartridge  or  shell 
placed  on  a  rail,  and  exploded  when  crushed  under  the 
locomotive  wheels,  —  used  as  an  alarm  signal. 

5.  An  explosive  cartridge  or  shell  lowered  or  dropped 
into  a  bored  oil  well,  and  there  exploded,  to  clear  the 
well  of  obstructions  or  to  open  communication  with  a 
source  of  supply  of  oil. 

6.  A  kind  of  firework  in  the  form  of  a  small  ball,  or 
pellet,  which  explodes  when  thrown  upon  a  hard  object. 

Fish  torpedo,  a  spindle-shaped,  or  fish-shaped,  self-pro- 
pelling submarine  torpedo.  —  Spar  torpedo,  a  canister  or 
other  vessel  containing  an  explosive  charge,  and  attached 
to  the  end  of  a  long  spar  which  projects  from  a  ship  or 
boat  and  is  thrust  against  an  enemy's  ship,  exploding  the 
torpedo.  —  Torpedo  boat,  a  vessel  adapted  for  carrying, 
launching,  operating,  or  otherwise  making  use  of,  torpe- 
does against  an  enemy's  ship. — Torpedo  nettings,  net- 
tings made  of  chains  or  bars,  which  can  be  suspended 
around  a  vessel  and  allowed  to  sink  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water,  as  a  protection  against  torpedoes. 

Tor-pe'do,  v.  t.  To  destroy  by,  or  subject  to  the  ac- 
tion of,  a  torpedo.  London  Spectator. 

Tor'pent  (tSr'pent),  a.  [L.  torpens,  p.  pr.  of  torpere 
to  be  numb.]  Having  no  motion  or  activity  ;  incapable 
of  motion  ;  benumbed ;  torpid.     [_Obs.^  Evelyn. 

Tor-pes'cence  (tSr-pgs'sens),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  torpescent ;  torpidness ;  numbness ;  stupidity. 

Tor-pes'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  torpescens,  p.  pr.  of  tor- 
pescere  to  grow  stiff,  numb,  or  torpid,  incho,  fr.  torpere. 
See  Torpid.]     Becoming  torpid  or  numb.  Shenstone. 

Tor'pld  (tSr'pid),  a.  [L.  torpidus,  fr.  torpere  to  be 
stiff,  numb,  or  torpid ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Having 
lost  motion,  or  the  power  of  exertion  and  feeling ;  numb ; 
benumbed ;  as,  a  torpid  limb. 

Without  heat  all  things  would  be  torpid.  Ray. 

2.  Dull ;  stupid  ;  sluggish ;  inactive.        Sir  M.  Hale. 
Tor-pld'1-ty  (tSr-pid'I-t^),  n.    Same  as  Torpidness. 
Tor'pld-ly  (t6r'pid-ly),  adv.    In  a  torpid  manner. 
Tor'pid-negs,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  torpid. 
Tor'pi-fy  (-pT-fi),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Toepified  (-fid) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ToRPiFTiNS  (-fl'Ing).]     [L.  torpere  to  be 
torpid  +  -/?/.]     To  make  torpid  ;  to  numb,  or  benumb. 

Tor'pl-tude  (-tud),  n.  Torpidness.  [O65.]  "In  a 
'and  of  torpitude,  or  sleeping  state."  Derham. 


American  Torpedo  (71  oc- 
cidentalis).    Male. 


Tor'por  (tSr'pBr),  n.     [L.,  from  torpere  to  be  torpid.] 

1.  Loss  of  motion,  or  of  the  power  of  motion ;  a  state  of 
inactivity  with  partial  or  total  insensibility ;  numbness. 

2.  Dullness ;  sluggishness ;  inactivity  j  as,  a  torpor  of 
the  mental  faculties. 

Tor'por-ll'lo  (-Tf'ik),  a.  [L.  torpor  torpor  -f-  Jacere 
to  make.]     Tending  to  produce  torpor. 

Tor'quate  (tSr'kwfit),  a.  [L.  torquatus  wearing  a  col- 
lar.] (Zodl.)  Collared;  having  a  torques,  or  distinct 
colored  ring  around  the  neck. 

Tor'qua-ted  (tSr'kwS-ted),  a.  [L.  torquatus.^  Hav- 
ing or  wearing  a  torque,  or  neck  chain. 

Torque  (t6rk),  n.  [L.  torques  a  twisted  neck  chain, 
fr.  torquere  to  twist.]  1.  A  collar  or  neck  chain,  usually 
twisted,  especially  as  worn  by  ancient  barbaric  nations, 
as  the  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons. 

2.  [L.  torquere  to  twist.]  (Mech.)  That  which  tends 
to  produce  torsion ;  a  couple  of  forces.         J.  Thomson. 

3.  (Phys.  Science)  A  turning  or  twisting ;  tendency 
to  turn,  or  cause  to  turn,  about  an  axis. 

Torqued  (tSrkt),  a.  [L.  torquere  to  twist,  to  turn, 
to  wind.]     1.  Wreathed ;  twisted.     [iJ.] 

2.  (Her.)  Twisted  ;  bent ;  —  said  of  a  dolphin  hau- 
rient,  which  forms  a  figure  like  the  letter  S- 

II  Tor'ques  (t8r'kwez),  n.  [L.,  a  necklace.  See 
Torque,  1.]  (Zo'61.)  A  cervical  ring  of  hair  or  feathers, 
distinguished  by  its  color  or  structure ;  a  collar. 

Tor're-fac'tion  (tSr're-fSk'shua),  n.  [L.  torrefacere, 
torrefactum,  to  torrefy :  cf.  P.  torrefaction.  See  Tor- 
refy.] The  act  or  process  of  torrefying,  or  the  state  of 
being  torrefied  Bp.  Hall. 

Tor're-fy  (t5r're-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Torrefied 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Torrefying  (-fi'ing).]  [L.  torrere 
to  parch  -f-  -/y  ■  cf.  F.  torrefler,  L.  torreJacere.'\  [Writ- 
ten also  torrify."]     1.  To  dry  by  a  fire.     Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  (Metal.)  To  subject  to  scorching  heat,  so  as  to  drive 
off  volatile  ingredients ;  to  roast,  as  ores. 

3.  (Pharm.)  To  dry  or  parch,  as  drugs,  on  a  metallic 
plate  till  they  are  friable,  or  are  reduced  to  the  state 
desired. 

Tor'rent  (-rent),  n.  [F. ,  fr.  L.  torrens,  -entis,  fr.  tor- 
rens  burning,  roaring,  boiling,  p.  pr.  of  torrere  to  dry  by 
heat,  to  burn.  See  Torrid.]  1.  A  violent  stream,  as  of 
water,  lava,  or  the  like ;  a  stream  suddenly  raised  and 
running  rapidly,  as  down  a  precipice. 

The  roaring  torrent  is  deep  and  wide.      Longfellow. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  violent  or  rapid  flow ;  a  strong  current;  a 
flood ;  as,  a  torrent  of  vices ;  a  torrent  of  eloquence. 
At  length,  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name,  .  .  . 
Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barbarous  age.         Pope. 

Tor'rent,  a.  [See  Torrent,  n.]  Rolling  or  rushing 
in  a  rapid  stream.     "Waves  of  <on'en<  fire."         3Iilton. 

Tor-ren'tial  (t8r-r5n'shal),  1  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a 

Tor-ren'tlne  (tor-ren'tin),  (  torrent ;  having  the 
character  of  a  torrent ;  caused  by  a  torrent.     [iJ.] 

Tor'rl-cel'll-an  (tor'ri-sel'll-on),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Torricelli,  an  Italian  philosopher  and  mathematician, 
who,  in  1643,  discovered  that  the  rise  of  a  liquid  in  a 
tube,  as  in  the  barometer,  is  due  to  atmospheric  pressure. 
See  Barometer. 

Torricellian  tube,  a  glass  tube  thirty  or  more  inches  in 
length,  open  at  the  lower  end  and  hermetically  sealed  at 
the  upper,  such  as  is  used  in  the  barometer.  —  Torricellian 
vacuum  (Physics),  a  vacuum  produced  by  filling  with  a 
fluid,  as  mercury,  a  tube  hermetically  closed  at  one  end, 
and,  after  immersing  the  other  end  in  a  vessel  of  the  same 
fluid,  allowing  the  inclosed  fluid  to  descend  till  it  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  in 
the  barometer.    Mutton. 

Tcr'rid  (tor'rld),  a.  [L.  iorridus,  fr.  torrere  to  parch, 
to  burn,  akin  to  E.  tidrst :  cf.  F.  torrids.  See 
Thirst.]  1.  Parched ;  dried  with  heat ;  as,  a  torrid 
plain  or  desert.  "  Barca  or  Gyrene's  torrid  soil."  Milton. 

2.  Violently  hot ;  drying  or  scorching  with  heat ; 
burning  ;  parching.      "  Torrid  heat."  Milton. 

Torrid  zone  (Geog.),  that  space  or  broad  belt  of  the 
earth,  included  between  the  tropics,  over  which  the  sun 
is  vertical  at  some  period  of  every  year,  and  the  heat  is 
always  great. 

Tor-rld'i-ty  (tor-rid'T-ty),  n.    Torridness.    [J?.] 

Tor'rid-ness  (tor'rld-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  torrid  or  parched. 

Tor'ril  (tSr'rTl),  n.  A  worthless  woman ;  also,  a 
worthless  horse.     \_Pro'iJ.  Eng.1  HalUwell. 

Tor'rock  (-riik),  n.     (Zodl.)  A  gull.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Tor'sal  (t8r'sal),  n.     (Carp.)  A  torsel.  Knight. 

Torse  (t8rs),  n.  [OF.,  fr.  OF.  &  F.  tors,  torse,  twist- 
ed, wreathed,  p.  p.  of  tordre  to  twist,  L.  torquere.  See 
Torture.]     1.  (Her.)  A  wreath. 

2.  [F.  tors,  torse,  twisted.]  (Geom.)  A  developable 
sarface.    See  under  Developable. 

Tor'sel  (tSr'sSl),  n.  (Carp.)  A  plate  of  timber  for 
the  end  of  a  beam  or  joist  to  rest  on.  Gwilt. 

Tor'sl-Wl'l-ty  (tSr'sT-bil'i-ty),  n.  The  tendency,  as 
of  a  rope,  to  untwist  after  being  twisted. 

Tor'slon  (t8r'shiin),  n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  torsio,  fr.  L.  tor- 
quere, tortum,  to  twist.  See  Torture.]  1.  The  act  of 
turning  or  twisting,  or  the  state  of  being  twisted ;  the 
twisting  or  wrenching  of  a  body  by  the  exertion  of  a 
lateral  force  tending  to  turn  one  end  or  part  of  it  about 
a  longitudinal  axis,  while  the  other  is  held  fast  or  turned 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

2.  (Mech.)  That  force  with  which  a  thread,  vrire,  or 
rod  of  any  material,  returns,  or  tends  to  return,  to  a 
state  of  rest  after  it  has  been  twisted ;  torsibility. 

Angle  of  torsion  (of  a  curve)  (Geom.),  the  indefinitely 
small  angle  between  two  consecutive  osculating  planes  of 
a  curve  of  double  curvature.  —  Moment  of  torsion  (Mech.), 
the  moment  cf  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  couples  which 
tend  to  twist  a  body.  — Tors.on  balance  (Physics),  an  in- 
strument for  estimating  very  minute  forces,  as  electric 
or  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions,  by  the  torsion  of 
a  very  slender  wire  or  fiber  having  at  its  lower  extrem- 
ity a  horizontal  bar  or  needle,  upon  which  the  forces 
act.  —Torsion  scale,  a  scale  for  weighing  in  which  the 


fulcra  of  the  levers  or  beams  are  strained  wires  er  strips 
acting  by  torsion. 

Tor'Blon-al  (tSr'shuu-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tor- 
sion ;  resulting  from  torsion,  or  the  force  with  which  a 
thread  or  wire  returns  to  a  state  of  rest  after  having  been 
twisted  round  its  axis ;  as,  torsional  force. 

Torsk  (t8rsk),  n.  [Dan. ;  akin  to  Icel.  porskr  a 
codfish,  G.  dorsch."]  (Zodl.)  (a)  The  cusk.  See  Cusk. 
(b)  The  codfish.     Called  also  tusk. 

Tor'SO  (t8r's6),  n.;  pi.  E.  Torsos  (-soz).  It.  Torsi 
(-se).  [It.  torso,  probably  fr.  L.  thyrsus  a  stalk,  stem, 
thyrsus,  Gr.  fltipcro! ;  cf .  OHG.  torso,  turso,  a  stalk,  stem, 
G.  dorsche  a  cabbage  stalk.  Cf.  Thyrsus,  Truss.]  The 
human  body,  as  distinguished  from  the  head  and  limbs  ; 
in  sculpture,  the  trunk  of  a  statue,  mutilated  of  head 
and  limbs  ;  as,  the  torso  of  Hercules. 

Tort  (t8rt),  n.  [F.,  from  LL.  tortum,  fr.  L.  tortus 
twisted,  crooked,  p.  p.  of  torquere  to  twist,  bend.  See 
Torture.]     1.  Mischief;  injury;  calamity,     \0bs.1 

That  had  them  long  opprest  with  tort.  Spenttr. 

2.  (Law)  Any  civil  wrong  or  injury;  a  wrongful  act 
(not  involving  a  breach  of  contract)  for  which  an  action 
will  lie  ;  a  form  of  action,  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  wrong  or  injury. 

II  Executor  de  son  tort.  See  under  Executor.  —  Tort 
feasor  (Law),  a  wrongdoer ;  a  trespasser.     Wharton. 

Tort,  a.     Stretched  tight ;  taut.     [iJ.] 

Yet  holds  he  them  with  tartest  rein.  Emerson. 

Tor'ta  (tSr'ta),  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  torta  a  cake.]  (Metal.) 
A  flat  heap  of  moist,  crushed  silver  ore,  prepared  for  the 
patio  process. 

Tor'teau  (tSr'to),  n.  ;  pi.  Torteaus  (-toz).  [OF.  tor- 
teau,  tortel,  from  L.  tortus  twisted.  See  Tort.]  (Her.] 
A  roundel  of  a  red  color. 

Tor'tl-COl'llS  (-tl-kSl'lTs),  n.  [F.  torticolis;  L.  tor- 
quere, tortum,  to  twist  -\-  collum  the  neck.]  (Med.) 
See  Wryneck. 

Tor'tlle  (tSr'ttl),  a.  [L.  tortilis,  fr.  torquere,  tortum, 
to  twist :  cf.  F.  tortile.']    Twisted ;  wreatht  d ;  coiled. 

Tor-til'i-ty  (tSr-til't-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  tortile,  twisted,  or  wreathed. 

II  Tor-tU'la  (tor-tel'lyii),  re.  [Sp.]  An  unleavened 
cake,  as  of  maize  flour,  baked  on  a  heated  iron  or  stone. 

Tor'tlon  (t8r'shiin),  n.  [LL.  tortio.  See  Torsion.] 
Torment ;  pain.     [Obs.1  Bacon. 

Tor'tlOUS  (-shiis),  a.  [From  Tort.]  1.  Injurious ; 
wrongful.     [Obs.]     "  Tortious  power."  Spenser. 

2.  (Law)  Implying  tort,  or  private  injury  for  which 
the  law  gives  damages ;  involving  tort. 

Tor'tlous-ly,  adv.    (Law)  In  a  tortious  manner. 

Tor'tlve  (tSr'tTv),  a.  [L.  tortus,  p.  p.  of  torquere  to 
twist,  wind.]    Twisted  ;  wreathed.  Shak. 

Tor'toise  (tSr'tis  or  -ttls  ;  277),  n.  [OE.  torluce,  fr. 
op.  tortis  crooked, 
fr.  L.  tortus  twist- 
ed, crooked,  con- 
torted, p.  p.  of  tor- 
qnere,  tortum,  to 
wind ;  cf.  F.  tortue 
tortoise,  LL.  tortu- 
ca,  tartuca,  Pr.  tor- 
tesa    crookedness, 

tortis  ctoo^ed.     So      spotted  Tortoise  (CTe;op!«9««a(«s). 
called    m   allusion 

to  its  crooked  feet.    See  Torture.]    1.  (Zool.)  Any  ont 
of  numerous  species  of  reptiles  of  the  order  Testudinata. 

IJ^^  The  term  is  applied  especially  to  the  land  and 
fresh-water  species,  while  the  marine  species  are  gener- 
ally called  turtles,  but  the  terms  tortoise  and  turtle  are 
used  synonymously  by  many  writers.  See  Testudinata, 
Terrapin,  and  Turtle. 

2.  (Pom.  Antiq.)  Same  as  Testudo,  2. 

Box  tortoise.  Land  tortoise,  etc.  See  under  Box,  Land, 
etc.  —Painted  tortoise.  (Zodl.)  See  Painted  turtle,  under 
Painted,  —Soft-shell  tortoise.  (Zodl.)  See  Trionyx. — 
Spotted  tortoise.  (Zodl.)  A  small  American  fresh-water 
tortoise  (Chdopus,  or  Nanemys,  gutlalus)  having  a  black- 
ish carapace  on  which  are  scattered  round  yellow  spots. 
—  Tortoise  beetle  (Zodl.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of 
small  tortoise-shaped  beetles.  Many  of 
them  have  a  brilliant  metallic  luster.  The 
larvae  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  various 
plants,  and  protect  themselves  beneath  a 
mass  of  dried  excrement  held  over  the 
back  by  means  of  the  caudal  spines.  The 
golden  tortoise  beetle  (Cassida  au7ickal-i 
cea)is  found  on  the  morning-glory  vine  and  , 
allied  plants.—  Tortoise  plant.  (Bot.)  See  El-  ''H 
ephanVs  foot,  under  Elephant.  —  Tortoise  "^ 
shell,  the  substance  of  the  shell  or  horny  ,p  .  . 
plates  of  several  species  of  sea  turtles,  es-  ,i„  ;7S„,5!;„ 
pecially  of  the  hawkbill  turtle.  It  is  used  auriclialcea) 
in  inlaying  and  in  the  manufacture  of  vari- 
ous ornamental  articles. —Tortoise-shell  butterfly  (Zodl.), 
any  one  of  several  species 
of  handsomely  colored  butter- 
flies of  the  genus  Aglais,  as  A. 
Milbp.rti.  and  A.  uriic<e,  both 
of  which,  in  the  larval  state, 
feed  upon  nettles.  —  Tortoise- 
shell  turtle  (Zodl.),  the  hawk 
bill  turtle.    See  Hawkbill. 

Tor'tri-Cld  (tSr'tri-sId),  a. 
[See  Tortrix.]  (Zool.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Tortrix,., 
or  the  family  Tortri- 

(1  Tor'trlx  (tSr'triks),re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  torquere, 
tortum,  to  twist.']  1.  (.2'oSZ.)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  small  moths  of  the  family  Tor- 
tricidse,  the  larvae  of  which  usually  roll  up 
the  leaves  of  plants  on  which  they  live  ;  —  Tortrix,  or 
also  called  leaf  roller.  Leaf  RoU- 

2.  (Zodl.)  A  genus  of  tropical  short-tailed  ^"'l/S^e^* 
snakes,  which  are  not  venomous.   One  species 
(Tortrix  scytalse)  is  handsomely  banded  witli  black,  and 


Tortoise-shell  Butterfly 

iVanessa,  or  Aglais,  Mil- 

berti). 


u\s,   senate,    c3,re,   &ni,    arm,    ask,   final,   ^ ;    eve,    event,   £nd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,   obey,   drb,   ddd ; 
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!s  sometimes  worn  alive  by  the  natives  of  Brazil  for  a 

Tor'tli-lOUS  (tSr'tSi-lus ;  135),  a.  {Nat.  Hist.)  Swelled 
out  at  intervals  like  a  knotted  cord. 

Tor'tu-ose'  (-til-os'),  a.  [See  Torttjous.]  Wreathed  ; 
twisted ;  winding.  Loudon. 

Tor'tn-os'i-ty  (-Ss'i-tJ?),  n.  [L.  tortuosilas :  of.  F. 
ioi'tuosite.^    The  quality  or  state  of  being  tortuous. 

Tor'tU-OUS  (t6r'tu-iis ;  135),  a.  [OE.  iortuos,  L.  ior- 
tuosus,  fr.  tortus  a  twisting,  winding,  fr.  torquere,  tor- 
turn,  to  twist :  of.  F.  tortueux.  See  Torture.]  1.  Bent 
in  different  directions  ;  wreathed  ;  twisted  ;  winding ;  as, 
a  tm-tuous  train ;  a  tortuous  leaf  or  corolla. 

The  badger  made  his  dark  and  tortuous  hole  on  the  side  of 
every  hill  where  the  copsewood  grew  thick.  Macaulay. 

2.  Fig.  :  Deviating  from  rectitude ;  indirect ;  errone- 
ous; deceitful. 

That  course  became  somewhat  less  tortuous,  when  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  had  cowed  the  spirit  of  the  Jacobites.     Macaulay. 

3.  Injurious ;  tortious.     lObs."} 

4.  (Astrol.)  Oblique  ;  —  applied  to  the  six  signs  of  the 
zodiac  (from  Capricorn  to  Gemini)  which  ascend  most 
rapidly  and  obliquely.     [0J«.]  Skeat. 

Infortunate  ascendent  tortuous.  Chaucer. 

—■  Tor'tu-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Tor'tu-ous-ness,  n. 

Tor'tur-a-We  (tSr'tiir-a-bT ;  135),  a.  Capable  of  being 
tortured. 

Tor'ture  (t8r'tiir ;  135),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  tortura,  f r.  tor- 
cuere,  tortum,  to  twist,  rack,  tortui'e ;  probably  akin  to 
G-r.  rpetrew  to  turn,  G.  drechseln  to  turn  on  a  lathe,  and 
perhaps  to  E.  queer.  Cf.  Contort,  Distort,  Extort, 
Retort,  Tart,  n.,  Torch,  Torment,  Tortion,  Tort, 
Trope.]  1.  Extreme  pain ;  anguish  of  body  or  mind ; 
pang  ;  agony  ;  torment ;  as,  torture  of  mind.  Shak. 

Ghastly  spasm  or  racking  torture.  Milton. 

2.  Especially,  severe  pain  inflicted  judicially,  either  as 
punishment  for  a  crime,  or  for  the  purpose  of  extort- 
ing a  confession  from  an  accused  person,  as  by  water  or 
fire,  by  the  boot  or  thumbkin,  or  by  the  rack  or  wheel. 

3.  The  act  or  process  of  torturing. 

Torture,  which  had  always  been  declared  illegal,  and  which 
had  recently  been  declared  illegal  even  by  the  servile  judges  of 
that  age,  was  inflicted  for  the  last  time  in  England  in  the  month 
of  May,  16^0.  Macaulay. 

Tor'ture,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Tortured  (-turd ;  135) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ToRTUKiNG.]  [Cf.  F.  torturer.']  1.  To 
put  to  torture ;  to  pain  extremely  ;  to  harass  ;  to  vex. 

2.  To  punish  with  torture  ;  to  put  to  the  rack  ;  as,  to 
iortxtre  an  accused  person.  Shak. 

3.  To  wrest  from  the  proper  meaning ;  to  distort. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

4.  To  keep  on  the  stretch,  as  a  bow.     [06s.] 

The  bow  toriuretk  the  string.  Bacon. 

Tor'tur-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  tortures  ;  a  tormentor. 

Tor'tur-lng-ly,  adv.    So  as  to  torture.     Beau.  &  Fl. 

Tor'tur-OUS  (->5s),  a.  Involving,  or  pertaining  to,  tor- 
ture.    [-R.]     "The  iortojww  crucifixion."     J.Disraeli. 

II  Tor'U-la  (tor'il-la),  n. ;  pi.  Tohul^  (-le).  [NL., 
dim.  of  L.  torus  a  semicircular  molding.]  (Biol.)  (a)  A 
chain  of  spherical  bacteria,  (i)  A  genus  of  budding 
fungi.    Same  as  Saocharomyces.    Also  used  adjectively. 

Tor'U-la-Ionn'  (-fSrm'),  a.  {Biol.)  Having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  torula ;  in  the  form  of  a  little  chain  ;  as,  a 
torulaform  string  of  micrococci. 

Tor'u-lose'  (tor'ii-los'),  a.  [L.  iorulus,  dim.  of  torus: 
cf.  F.  toruleux.    See  Torus.]     {Bot.)  Same  as  Torosb. 

Tor'U-lous  (-liis),  a.     Same  as  Torose. 

I!  To'rus  (to'riis),  n.  ;  pi.  Tori  (-ri).  [L.,  a  round, 
swelling,  or  bulging  place,  an  elevation.    Cf.  3d  Tore.] 

1.  {Arch.)  A  large  molding  used  in  the  bases  of  col- 
umns. Its  profile  is  semicircular.  See  Illust.  of  Mold- 
ing. Brande  &  C. 

2.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  ventral  parapodia  of  tubicolous 
annelids.  It  usually  has  the  form  of  an  oblong  thicken- 
ing or  elevation  of  the  integument  with  rows  of  uuciui 
or  hooks  along  the  center.    See  Illust.  under  Tubicol^e, 

3.  {Bot.)  The  receptacle,  or  part  of  the  flower  on 
which  the  carpels  stand. 

4.  {Geom.)  See  3d  Tore,  2. 

Torved  (t8rvd),  a.  Stern ;  grim.   See  Torvous.  [06s.] 
But  yesterday  his  breath 
Awed  Borne,  and  his  least  torved  frown  was  death. 

J.  Webster  (1654). 

Tor'«I-ty  (t8r'vl-ty),  n.  [L.  torvitas.  See  Torvous.] 
Sourness  or  severity  of  countenance  ;  sternness.     [06.s.] 

Tor'VOUS  (-viis),  a.  [L.  torvus.]  Sour  of  aspect; 
of  a  severe  ceuntenance ;  stern;  grim.     [06s.] 

That  torvous,  sour  look  produced  by  anger.     Derham. 

To'ry  (to'rj),  n.  ;pl.  Tories  (-riz).  [Properly  used  of 
the  Irisli  bogtrotters  who  robbed  and  plundered  during 
the  English  civil  wars,  professing  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  royal  cause  ;  hence  transferred  to  those  who  sought 
to  maintain  the  extreme  prerogatives  of  the  crown ; 
probably  from  Ir.  toiridhe,  tor,  a  pursuer ;  akin  to  Ir.  & 
Gael,  toir  a  pursuit.]  1.  {Eng.  Politics)  A  member  of 
the  conservative  party,  as  opposed  to  the  progressive 
party  which  was  formerly  called  the  Whig,  and  is  now 
called  the  Liberal,  party  ;  an  earnest  supporter  of  exist- 
ing royal  and  ecclesiastical  authority. 

111^°°  The  word  Tory  first  occurs  in  English  history  in 
1679,  during  the  struggle  in  ParUament  occasioned  by  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  for  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of 
York  from  the  Ime  of  succession,  and  was  applied  by  tlie 
advocates  of  the  bill  to  its  opponents  as  a  title  of  obloquy 
or  contempt.  The  Tories  subsequently  took  a  broader 
ground,  and  their  leading  principle  became  tlie  mainte- 
nance of  things  as  they  were.  The  name,  however,  has 
for  several  years  ceased  to  designate  an  existing  party, 
but  IS  rather  applied  to  certain  traditional  maxims  of 
public  policy.  The  political  successors  of  the  Tories  are 
now  commonly  known  as  Conservatives.     New  Am.  Cyc. 

2.  {Amer.  Hist.)  One  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, favored  submitting  to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain 
against  the  colonies  ;  an  adherent  to  the  crown. 


To'ry  {to't^),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tories. 

To'ry-ism  (-iz'm),  n.    The  principles  of  the  Tories. 

To-scat'ter  (tdS-skat'ter),  v.  t.  [Pref.  to-  +  scatter.'] 
To  scatter  in  pieces ;  to  divide.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Tose  (toz),  V.  t.  [See  Touse.]  To  tease,  or  comb,  as 
wool.     [06s.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Tosh  (tBsh),  a.  [Cf.  OF.  tonsi  shorn,  clipped,  and  E. 
tonsure.']    Neat ;  trim.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

To-shred'  (t66-shr5d'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  to-  -f  shred.]  To 
cut  into  shreds  or  pieces.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Toss  (tos ;  115),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tossed  (t5st) ; 
(less  properly  Tost)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tossing.]  [W.  to- 
siaw,  tosio,  to  jerk,  toss,  snatch,  tos  a  quick  jerk,  a  toss, 
a  snatch.]  1.  To  throw  with  the  hand ;  especially,  to 
throw  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  upward,  or  to  throw 
upward  ;  as,  to  toss  a  ball. 

2.  To  lift  or  throw  up  with  a  sudden  or  violent  mo- 
tion ;  as,  to  toss  the  head. 

He  tossed  his  arm  aloft,  and  proudly  told  me. 

He  would  not  stay.  Addison. 

3.  To  cause  to  rise  and  fall ;  as,  a  ship  tossed  on  the 
waves  in  a  storm. 

We  being  exceedingly  tossed  with  a  tempest.    Acts  xxvii.  18. 

4.  To  agitate ;  to  make  restless. 

Calm  region  once, 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tossed  and  turbulent.     Milton. 

5.  Hence,  to  try  ;  to  harass. 

Whom  devils  fly,  thus  is  he  tossed  of  men.       Herbert. 

6.  To  keep  in  play  ;  to  tumble  over ;  as,  to  spend  four 
years  in  tossing  the  rules  of  grammar.     [06s.]    Ascham. 

To  toss  off,  to  drink  hastily.  —  To  toss  the  oars.  See 
under  Oar,  n. 

Toss,  v.  i.  1.  To  roU  and  tumble  ;  to  be  in  violent 
commotion  ;  to  writhe  ;  to  fling. 

To  toss  and  fling,  and  to  be  restless,  only  frets  and  enrages 
our  pain.  TilloHon. 

2.  To  be  tossed,  as  a  fleet  on  the  ocean.  Sfiak. 

To  toss  for,  to  throw  dice  or  a  coin  to  determine  the 
possession  of ;  to  gamble  for.  —  To  toss  up,  to  throw  a 
coin  into  the  air,  and  wager  on  which  side  it  will  fall,  or 
determine  a  question  by  its  fall.  Bramston. 

Toss,  n.  1.  A  throwing  upward,  or  with  a  jerk  ;  the 
act  of  tossing ;  as,  the  toss  of  a  ball. 

2.  A  throwing  up  of  the  head  ;  a  particular  manner  of 
raising  the  head  with  a  jerk.  Swift. 

Tos'sel  (tSs's'l),  n.    See  Tassel. 

Toss'er  (tSs'er ;  115),  n.  One  who  tosses.  J.  Fletcher. 

Toss'i-ly  (-Wy),  adv.     In  a  tossy  manner,     [if.] 

Toss'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  throwing  upward  ;  a  ris- 
ing and  falling  suddenly ;  a  rolling  and  tumbling. 

2.  {Mining)  {a)  A  process  which  consists  in  washing 
ores  by  violent  agitation  in  water,  in  order  to  separate 
the  lighter  or  earthy  particles  ;  —  called  also  tozing,  and 
treloobing,  in  Cornwall.  Pr^'ce.  (6)  A  process  for  re- 
fining tin  by  dropping  it  thr(  -gh  tlie  air  while  melted. 

Toss'pot'  (-pot'),  n.  A  toper ;  one  habitually  given 
to  strong  drink ;  a  drunkard.  Shak. 

Toss'y  {-f),  a.  Tossing  the  head,  as  in  scorn  or  pride  ; 
hence,  proud  ;  contemptuous ;  scornful ;  affectedly  in- 
different ;  as,  a  tossy  commonplace.    [R.]    C.  Kingsley. 

Tost  (t5st ;  115),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Toss. 

II  Tos'to  (tSs'to),  a.     [It.]     (Jlfas.)  Quick;  rapid. 

II  Flu  tosto  (pe'u  t6s'to)  [It.]  {Mus.),  faster ;  more 
rapid. 

To-swink'  (td5-swTnk'),  v.  i.  [Pref.  to-  -)-  svoink.] 
To  labor  excessively.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Tot  (tSt),  n.  [Cf.  Toddle,  Tottle,  Totter.]  1.  Any- 
thing small ;  —  frequently  applied  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment to  a  little  child. 

2.  A  drinking  cup  of  small  size,  holding  about  half  a 
pint.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

3.  A  foolish  fellow.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 
To'ta  (to'ta),  n.     [From  the  native  name  in  Egypt.] 

{Zo'ol.)  The  grivet. 

To'tal  (to'tal),  a.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  totalis,  fr.  L.  totus  all, 
whole.  Cf.  Factotum,  Surtout,  Teetotum.]  Whole ; 
not  divided ;  entire ;  full ;  complete  ;  absolute  ;  as,  a  total 
departure  from  the  evidence ;  a  total  loss.  "  Total 
darkness."    "  To  undergo  myself  the  total  crime." 

Milton. 

Total  abstinence.  See  Abstinence,  n.,  1.  —Total  deprav- 
ity.   (Theol.)  See  OriffmffZ  sm,  under  Original. 

Syn.  —  Whole  ;  entire  ;  complete.    See  Whole. 

To'tal,  n.  The  whole  ;  the  whole  sum  or  amount ;  as, 
these  sums  added  make  the  grand  total  of  five  millions. 

To-tal'i-ty  (tS-tSl'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  totalite,  LL.  tota- 
litas.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  total ;  as,  the 
totality  of  an  eclipse. 

2.  The  whole  sum  ;  the  whole  quantity  or  amount ; 
the  entirety  ;  as,  the  totality  of  human  knowledge. 

Buckle. 
The  totality  of  a  sentence  or  passage.       Coleridge. 

To'tal-lze  (to'tal-iz),  V.  t.  To  make  total,  or  complete ; 
to  reduce  to  completeness.  Coleridge. 

To'tal-ly,  adv.     In  a  total  manner ;  wholly ;  entirely. 

To'tal-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  total ; 
entireness ;  totality. 

Tote  (tot),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Toted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Toting.]  [Said  to  be  of  African  origin.]  To  carry  or 
bear  ;  as,  to  tote  a  child  over  a  stream  ;  —  a  colloquial 
word  of  the  Southern  States,  and  used  esp.  by  negroes. 

Tote,  n.  [L.  tolum,  fr.  totus  all,  wliole.]  The  entire 
body,  or  all ;  as,  the  whole  tote.     [Colloq.] 

To-tear'  (tee-tSr'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  to-  -f-  tear.]  To  tear 
or  rend  in  pieces.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

To'tem  (to'teiii),  n.  [Massachusetts  Indian  wutohti- 
moin  that  to  which  a  person  or  place  belongs.]  A  rude 
picture,  as  of  a  bird,  beast,  or  the  like,  used  by  the 
North  American  Indians  as  a  symbolic  designation,  as  of 
a  family  or  a  clan. 

And  tliey  painted  on  the  grave  posts 
01  the  graves,  yet  unforffotten, 


Each  his  own  ancestral  totem. 
Each  the  symbol  of  his  household  ; 
Figures  of  the  bear  and  reindeer, 
Of  the  turtle,  crane,  and  beaver.  ZongfeUow. 

The  totem,  the  clan  deity,  the  beast  or  bird  who  in  some  super- 
natural way  attends  to  the  clan  and  watches  over  it.      Bagekot. 

To-tem'ic  (t6-t§m'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  totem, 
or  totemism. 

To'tem-ism  (to'tBm-Tz'm),  n.  1.  The  system  of  dis- 
tinguishing families,  clans,  etc.,  in  a  tribe  by  the  totem. 

2.  Superstitious  regard  for  a  totem ;  the  worship  o) 
any  real  or  imaginary  object ;  nature  worship.        Tylor. 

To'tem-lst,  «.  One  belonging  to  a  clan  or  tribe  hav- 
ing a  totem.  —  To'tem-is'tic  (to'tSm-Is'tik),  a. 

Tot'er  (tot'er),  n.  [See  Tote  to  carry.]  {Zo'ol.)  The 
stone  roller.     See  Stone  roller  {a),  under  Stone. 

T'  Oth'er   (tiith'er).     A  colloquial  contraction  of  the 
other,  and  formerly  a  contraction  for  that  other.     See 
the  Note  under  That,  2. 
The  totliir  that  was  crucified  with  him.    Wyclif  0ohn  six.  32). 

To'ti-pal'mate  (to'tT-pSl'mtt),  a.  [L.  totus  all,  whole 
-|-  ^.palmate.]  {Zo'ol.)  Having  all  four  toes  united  by 
a  web ;  —  said  of  certain  sea  birds,  as  the  pelican  and 
the  gannet.     See  Illust.  under  Avbs. 

II  T«'ti-pal'ini  (-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  L.  totus  all, 
whole -|-paZm!iS  palm.]  {Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  swimming 
birds  including  those  that  have  totipalmate  feet. 

To'tl-pres'ence  (to'ti-prSz'ens),  n.  [L.  totus  all,  whole 
+  E.  presence.]     Omnipresence.     [06s.]  A.  Tucker. 

To'ti-pres'ent  (-ent),  a.  [L.  totus  all,  whole  -j-  E. 
present.]     Omnipresent.     [06s.]  A.  Tucker. 

Tot'ter  (tot'ter),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tottered  (-t&d) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tottering.]  [Probably  for  older  toller  ; 
cf.  AS.  tealiriun  to  totter,  vacillate.  Cf.  Tilt  to  incline. 
Toddle,  Tottle,  Totty.]  1.  To  shake  so  as  to  threaten 
a  fall ;  to  vacillate  ;  to  be  unsteady  ;  to  stagger ;  as,  an 
old  man  totters  with  age.  "  As  a  bowing  wall  shall  ye 
be,  and  as  a  tottering  fence."  Ps.  Ixii.  3. 

2.  To  shake  ;  to  reel ;  to  lean ;  to  waver. 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall.    Dryden. 

Tot'ter-er  (-ter-er),  n.     One  who  totters. 

Tot'ter-ing-ly,  adv.      In  a  tottering  manner. 

Tot'ter-y  (-y ),  a.  Trembling  or  vacillating,  as  if  about 
to  fall ;  unsteady  ;  shaking.  Johnson. 

Tot'tle  (tot't'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tottled  (-t'ld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tottling  (-tling).]  [See  Toddle,  Tot- 
ter.] To  walk  in  a  wavering,  unsteady  manner ;  to 
toddle  ;  to  topple.     [Colloq.] 

Tot'tllsh  (-tlTsh),  a.  Trembling  or  tottering,  as  if 
about  to  fall ;  unsteady.     [Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Tot'ty  {-tf),  a.     [OE.  toti.    Cf.  Totter.]    Unsteady ; 

dizzy;  tottery.     [06s.  or  Prov.  Eng.]         Sir  W.  Scott. 

For  yet  his  noule  [head)  was  totty  of  the  must.    Spenser. 

Tot'y  (tot'J),  a.    Totty.     [06s.] 

My  head  is  toty  of  my  swink  to-night.        Chaucer. 

To'ty  (to'ty),  «.  A  sailor  or  fisherman;  —  so  called 
in  some  parts  of  the  Pacific. 

Tou'can  (too'kan ;  277),  n.    [F.,  fr.  Pg.  tucano ;  from 
Brazilian    name.]      1.    {Zo'ol.) 
Any  one  of  numerous  species  of 
fruit-eating  birds   of  tropical 
America  belonging  to  Ramphas- 
tos,    Pteroglossus,    and   allied 
genera     of     the 
family  Eamphas- 
tidx.     They   have 
a    very    large,    but 
light  and  thin,  beak, 
often  nearly  as  long 
as  the  body  itself. 
Most  of  the  species 
are    brilliantly   col- 
ored with  red,  yel- 
low,   white,    and 
black  in  striking 
contrast. 

2.  {Astron.)  A 
modern  constella- 
tion of  the  south- 
ern hemisphere. 

Tou'can-et  (-5t),  n. 

Touch  (tSch),  v.t._^ 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Touching.]  [F.  toucher,  OF.  touchier, 
tackier;  of  Teutonic  origin;  cf.  OHG.  zucchen,  zukken, 
to  twitch,  pluck,  draw,  G.  zucken,  ziicken,  v.  intens.  fr. 
OHG.  ziohan  to  draw,  G.  Ziehen  ;  akin  to  E.  tug.  See 
Tuck,  v.  t..  Tug,  and  cf.  Tocsin,  Toccata.]  1.  To  come 
in  contact  with ;  to  hit  or  strike  lightly  against ;  to  ex- 
tend the  hand,  foot,  or  the  like,  so  as  to  reach  or  rest  on. 
Him  thus  intent  Ithuriel  with  his  spear 
Touclied  lightly.  Milton. 

2.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Nothing  but  body  can  be  touched  or  touch.        C^-eech. 

3.  To  come  to ;  to  reach  ;  to  attain  to. 

The  god,  vindictivCj  doomed  them  never  more  — 

Ah,  men  unblessed  i  —  to  touch  their  natal  shore.    Pope. 

4.  To  try ;  to  prove,  as  with  a  touchstone.     [06*.] 

Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed.         Shak. 

5.  To  relate  to  ;  to  concern  ;  to  affect. 

The  quarrel  ioucJieth  none  but  us  alone.  Stiok. 

6.  To  handle,  speak  of,  or  deal  with  ;  to  treat  of. 

Storial  thing  that  touchcth  gentilesse.        C/iaucer. 

7.  To  meddle  or  interfere  with  ;  as,  I  have  not  touched 
the  books.  Pope. 

8.  To  affect  the  senses  or  the  sensibility  of;  to  move  ; 
to  melt ;  to  soften. 

What  of  sweet  before 
Hath  loudied  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this  and  harsh.    Milton. 
The  tender  sire  was  tottdted  with  what  he  said.    Addison. 

9.  To  mark  or  delineate  with  touches ;  to  add  a  slight 
stroke  to  with  the  pencil  or  brush. 

The  lines,  though  touched  but  faintly,  arc  drav.'n  right.    Pope. 


Toco  Toucan  (Ramphastot 
toco,  or  picatus). 


{Zo'ol.)  A  small  toucan. 

[imp.  &  p.  p.  Touched  (tucht) ; 


fise,    unite,   r\ide,   full,   ilp,   ftm ;    pity ;    food,    fdbt ;    out,   oil ;      chair  ;    go  j    Bing,   ink ;    tlien,    thin ;    boN  ;    a*  =  z  in  azure. 
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10.  To  infect ;  to  affect  slightly.  Baton. 

11.  To  make  an  impression  on ;  to  have  effect  upon. 
Its  face  ...  BO  hard  that  a  file  will  not  touch  it.    Moxon. 

12.  To  strike ;  to  manipulate ;  to  play  on ;  as,  to  toiuih 
an  instrument  of  music. 

[They]  touched  their  golden  harps.  Milton.. 

13.  To  perform,  as  a  tune  ;  to  play. 

A  person  in  the  royal  retinue  touched  a  light  and  lively  air  on 
the  flageolet.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

14.  To  influence  by  impulse  ;  to  impel  forcibly.  "  No 
decree  of  mine,  .  .  .  [to]  touch  with  lightest  moment  of 
impulse  his  free  will."  Milton. 

15.  To  harm,  afflict,  or  distress. 

Let  us  make  a  covenant  with  thee,  that  thou  wilt  do  us  no 
hurt,  as  we  have  not  touched  thee.  Oen.  xxvi.  28,  29. 

16.  To  affect  with  insanity,  especially  in  a  slight  de- 
gree ;  to  make  partially  insane  ;  —  rarely  used  except 
in  the  past  participle. 

She  feared  his  head  was  a  little  touched.    Ld.  Lytton. 

17.  (Geom.)  To  be  tangent  to.    See  Tangemt,  a. 

18.  To  lay  a  hand  upon  for  curing  disease. 

To  touch  a  sail  (Naui.),  to  bring  it  so  close  to  the  wind 
that  its  weather  leech  shakes.  —  To  touch  the  wind  (Naut.), 
to  keep  the  ship  as  near  the  wind  as  possible.  —  To  touch 
up,  to  repair ;  to  improve  by  touches  or  emendations. 

Touch  (tiSch),  V.  i.  1.  To  be  in  contact ;  to  be  in  a 
state  of  junction,  so  that  no  space  is  between  ;  as,  two 
spheres  touch  only  at  points.  Johnson. 

2.  To  fasten ;  to  take  effect ;  to  make  impression.  [iJ.] 
Strong  waters  pierce  metals,  and  will  touch  upon  gold,  that 

will  not  touch  upon  silver.  Bacoji. 

3.  To  treat  anything  in  discourse,  especially  in  a 
slight  or  casual  manner ;  —  often  with  on  or  upon. 

If  the  antiquaries  have  touched  upon  it,  they  immediately 
quitted  it.  Addison. 

4.  {JVaut.)  To  be  brought,  as  a  saU,  so  close  to  the 
wind  that  its  weather  leech  shakes. 

To  touch  and  go  (Naut.),  to  touch  bottom  lightly  and 
without  damage,  as  a  vessel  in  motion.  —  To  touch  at,  to 
come  or  go  to,  without  tarrying ;  as,  the  ship  touched  cU 
Lisbon.  —  To  touch  on  or  upon,  to  come  or  go  to  for  a 
short  time.    [Ji.] 

1  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  lake,  and  touched  on  the  sev- 
eral towns  that  lie  on  its  coasts.  Addison. 

Touch,  n.     [Cf.  F.  touche.    See  Touch,  v.J    1.  The 

act  of  touching,  or  the  state  of  being  touched  ;  contact. 

Their  touch  affrights  me  as  a  serpent's  sting.       Shak. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  sense  by  which  pressure  or  traction 
exerted  on  the  skin  is  recognized ;  the  sense  by  which 
the  properties  of  bodies  are  determined  by  contact ;  the 
tactUe  sense.    See  Tactile  sense,  under  Tactile. 

The  spider's  touch,  how  exquisitely  fine  I  Pope. 

(I^°*  Pure  tactile  feelings  are  necessarily  rare,  since 
temperature  sensations  and  muscular  sensations  are  more 
or  less  combined  with  them.  The  organs  of  touch  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  epidermis  of  the  skin  and  certain  un- 
derlying nervous  structures. 

3.  Act  or  power  of  exciting  emotion. 

Not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches. 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us.  Shak. 

4.  An  emotion  or  affection. 

A  true,  natural,  and  a  sensible  touch  of  mercy.    Hooker. 
6.  Personal  reference  or  application.     [06^.] 
Speech  of  touch  toward  others  should  be  sparingly  used.  Bacon. 

6.  A  stroke  ;  as,  a  touch  of  raillery ;  a  satiric  touch  ; 
hence,  animadversion ;  censure ;  reproof. 

I  never  bare  any  touch  of  conscience  with  greater  regret. 

Eikon  Basilike. 

7.  A  single  stroke  on  a  drawing  or  a  picture. 

Never  give  the  least  touch  with  your  pencil  till  you  have  well 
examined  your  design.  Dryden. 

8-  Feature ;  lineament ;  trait. 

Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  prized.  Shah. 

9.  The  act  of  the  hand  on  a  musical  instrument ; 
hence,  in  the  plural,  musical  notes. 

Soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.  Shak. 

10.  A  small  quantity  intermixed  ;  a  little  ;  a  dash. 

Eyes  with  a  touch  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  in  them.    Hazlitt. 
Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  condition.  Shak. 

11.  A  hint ;  a  suggestion ;  slight  notice. 

A  small  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of  them.       Bacon. 

12.  A  slight  and  brief  essay.     \_Colloq.'] 

Print  my  preface  in  such  form  as,  in  the  booksellers'  phrase, 
will  make  a  sixpenny  touch.  Swift. 

13.  A  touchstone ;  hence,  stone  of  the  sort  used  for 
touchstones.   [Ote.]   "  Now  do  I  play  the  ioacA."   Shak. 

A  neat  new  monument  of  touch  and  alabaster.      Fuller. 

14.  Hence,  examination  or  trial  by  some  decisive 
standard  ;  test ;  proof  ;  tried  quaUty. 

Equity,  the  true  touch  of  all  laws.  Carew. 

Frienc^.3  of  noble  touch.  Shak. 

15.  (Mus.)  The  particular  or  characteristic  mode  of 
action,  or  the  resistance  of  the  keys  of  an  instrument  to 
the  fingers ;  as,  a  heavy  touch,  or  a  light  touch  ;  also,  the 
manner  of  tsuching,  striking,  or  pressing  the  keys  of  a 
piano ;  as,  a  legato  touch  ;  a  staccato  touch. 

16.  {Shipbuilding)  The  broadest  part  of  a  plank 
worked  top  and  but  (see  Top  and  hut,  under  Top,  n.),  or 
of  one  worked  anchor-stodk  fashion  (that  is,  tapered 
from  the  middle  to  both  ends) ;  also,  the  angles  of  the 
stem  timbers  at  the  counters.  J.  Knowles. 

17.  {Football)  That  part  of  the  field  which  is  beyond 
the  line  of  flags  on  either  side.    Mncyc.  of  Rural  Sports. 

18.  A  boys'  game ;  tag. 

In  touch  (Football),  outside  of  boimds.  T.  Hughes.  — 
To  be  in  touch,  to  be  in  contact,  or  in  sympathy.  —  To 
keep  touch,  (a)  To  be  true  or  punctual  to  a  promise  or 
ecgagement  [Obs.]  \  hence,  to  fulfill  duly  a  function. 

JMy  mind  and  senses  keep  touch  and  time.     Sir  W.  Scott. 


(b)  To  keep  in  contact ;  to  maintain  connection  or  sjTn- 
pathy  ;  —  with  with  or  of.  —  Touch  and  go,  a  phrase  de- 
scriptive of  a  narrow  escape.  —  True  as  touch  (i.  e.,  touch" 
stone),  quite  true.    [06s.] 
Touch'a-ble  (tiich'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  touched ; 

tangible.  —  Touch'a-hle-ness,  n. 

Toush'back'  (-bSk'),  n.  {Football)  The  act  of 
touching  the  football  down  by  a  player  behind  his  own 
goal  line  when  it  received  its  last  impulse  from  an  oppo- 
nent ;  —  distinguished  from  safely  touchdown. 

Touch'-hOS'  (-bSks'),  n.  A  box  containing  lighted 
tinder,  formerly  carried  by  soldiers  who  used  match- 
locks, to  kindle  the  match. 

Touoh'down'  (-doun'),  n.  {Football)  The  act  of 
touching  the  football  down  behind  the  opponents'  goal. 

Safety  touchdown.    See  under  Safety. 

Touoh'hole'  (-hoi'),  n.  The  vent  of  a  cannon  or  other 
firearm,  by  which  fire  is  communicated  to  the  powder  of 
the  charge. 

Touch'1-ly  (-T-iy),  adv.    In  a  touchy  manner. 

Touch'i-ness,  n.  The  quaUty  or  state  of  being 
touchy ;  peevishness ;  irritability ;  irascibility. 

Touch'ing,  a.  Aftecting  ;  moving  ;  pathetic  ;  as,  a 
touching  tale.  — Touch'lng-ly,  adv. 

Touch'ing,  prep.    Concerning ;  with  respect  to. 

Now,  as  touching  things  offered  unto  idols.     1  Ccn\  viii.  1. 

Touch'ing,  n.     The  sense  or  act  of  feeling  ;  touch. 

Touch'-me-not'  (-me-nof),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  See  Impa- 
TlENS.     (6)  Squirting  cucumber.     See  under  Cucumbek. 

Touch'-nee'dle  (-ne'd'l),  n.  (Metal.)  A  small  bar  of 
gold  and  silver,  either  pure,  or  alloyed  in  some  known 
proportion  with  copper,  for  trying  the  purity  of  articles 
of  gold  or  silver  by  comparison  of  the  streaks  made  by 
the  article  and  the  bar  on  a  touchstone. 

Touch'— pa'per  (-pa'per),  n.  Paper  steeped  in  saltpe- 
ter, which  burns  slowly,  and  is  used  as  a  match  for  firing 
gunpowder,  and  the  like. 

Touch'StOne'  (-ston'),  n.  1.  (Min.)  Lydian  stone; 
basanite ;  —  so  called  because  used  to  test  the  purity  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  streak  which  is  left  upon  the 
stone  when  it  is  rubbed  by  the  metal.    See  Basanite. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  test  or  criterion  by  which  the  qualities 
of  a  thing  are  tried.  Hooker. 

The  foregoing  doctrine  affords  us  also  a  touchstone  for  the 
trial  of  spirits.  South. 

Irish  touchstone  (Min.),  basalt,  the  stone  which  composes 
the  Giant's  Causeway. 

^'oi'Oh'WOOtl'  (tuch'wood'),  n.  [Probably  for  tach- 
wood;  OE.  tache  tinder  (of  uncertain  origin)  -f-  wood.} 

1.  Wood  so  decayed  as  to  serve  for  tinder ;  spunk,  or 
punk. 

2.  Dried  fungi  used  as  tinder;  especially,  the  Boly- 
porus  igniarius. 

Touch'y  (-f),  a.  [For  techy,  tetchy.']  Peevish ;  irri- 
table ;  irascible ;  techy ;  apt  to  take  fire.  IColloq.'] 

It  may  be  said  of  Dryden  that  he  was  at  no  time  touchy  about 
personal  attacks.  Saintsbury. 

Tough  (tiif),  a.  [Compar.  Toughee  (-er) ;  superl. 
Toughest.]  [OE.  tough,  AS.  toh;  akin  to  D.  faai,  LG. 
taa,  tage,  tau,  OHG.  zdhi,  G.  z'dhe,  and  also  to  AS.  ge- 
tenge  near  to,  close  to,  oppressive,  OS.  hitengi.}  1.  Hav- 
ing the  quality  of  flexibility  without  brittleness  ;  yield- 
ing to  force  without  breaking ;  capable  of  resisting  great 
strain;  as,  the  ligaments  of  animals  are  remarkably 
tough.    "  TomjtA  roots  and  stubs. "  Milton. 

2.  Not  easily  broken  ;  able  to  endure  hardship  ;  firm  ; 
strong ;  as,  tough  sinews.  Cowper. 

A  body  made  of  brass,  the  crone  demands,  .  .  . 
Tough  to  the  last,  and  with  no  toil  to  tire.  Dryden. 

The  basis  of  his  character  was  caution  combined  with  tough 
tenacity  of  purpose.  J.  A.  Symonds. 

3.  Not  easily  separated  ;  viscous ;  clammy ;  tenacious  ; 
as,  tough  phlegm. 

4.  Stiff ;  rigid ;  not  flexible ;  stubborn ;  as,  a  tough  bow. 

So  tough  a  frame  she  could  not  bend.         Dryden. 

5.  Severe ;  violent ;  as,  a  tough  storm.  \Colloq.']  "  A 
toMSrA  debate.'-  Fuller. 

To  make  It  tough,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  difficulty ;  to 
make  it  a  hard  matter.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Tough'-cake'  (-kak'),  n.    See  Tough-pitch  (6). 

Tough'en  (tuf  "n),  v.  i.  &  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Toughened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Toughenikq.]  To  grow  or  make 
tough,  or  tougher. 

Tough'-head'  (tuf'hSd'),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  The  ruddy  duck. 
[Local,  U.  S'l 

Tough'lsh,  a.     Tough  in  a  slight  degree. 

Toughly,  adv.     In  a  tough  manner. 

Tough'ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  tough. 

Tough'-pitch'  C-pich'),  re.  (Metal.)  (a)  The  exact 
state  or  quality  of  texture  and  consistency  of  well  re- 
duced and  refined  copper.  (6)  Copper  so  reduced ;  — 
called  also  tough-cake. 

Tou'ite  (toult),  re.    The  wood  warbler.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tou-pee'  (to6-pe' ;  277),  )  re.     [F.  toupet,  dim.  of  OF. 

Tou-pet'  (to6-pa' ;  277),  I  top  a  tuft ;  of  Teutonic 
origin,  and  akin  to  E.  top.    See  Top  apex,  and  cf .  ToPBT.] 

1.  A  little  tuft ;  a  curl  or  artificial  lock  of  hair. 

2.  A  small  wig,  or  a  toppiece  of  a  wig. 

Her  powdered  hair  is  turned  backward  over  a  toupee. 

^  a.  Eliot. 

Tou'pet-tit  (too'pet-tit),  re.  [See  Topet,  Toupee.] 
(Zo'ol.)  The  crested  titmouse.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Tour  (tour),  n.  [F.  tour.  See  Tower.]  A  tower. 
[Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Tour  (toor),  re.  [F.  tour.  See  Tukn,  y.  t.]  _  1.  A 
going  round ;  a  circuit ;  hence,  a  journey  in  a  circuit ; 
a  prolonged  circuitous  journey;  a  comprehensive  ex- 
cursion; as,  the  tour  of  Europe ;  the  tour  of  France  or 
England. 

The  bird  of  Jove  stooped  from  his  airy  tour.       Milton. 

2.  A  turn ;  a  revolution  ;  as,  the  tours  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.     [Obs.]  Blackmore. 


3.  (Mil.)  Anything  done  successively,  or  by  regular 
order ;  a  turn  ;  as,  a  tour  of  duty. 

Syn.  — Journey ;  excursion.     See  Jouenet. 

Tour  (tobr),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Toueed  (toord)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  TonEiNG.]  To  make  a  tour ;  as,  to  tour 
through  a  country.  T.  Hughes. 

Tou-ra'co  (tou-ra'ko  or  too-ra'ko),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  Same 
as  Tubacou. 

Tour-bil'lion  (toor-bil'yiin),  re.  [F.  tourbillon  a 
whirlwind,  tourbillion,  fr.  L.  turbo,  -inis,  a  whirl,  whirl, 
wind.]  An  ornamental  firework  which  turns  round, 
when  in  the  air,  so  as  to  form  a  scroll  of  fire.  G.  Francis. 

Tour'ist  (tobr'ist),  re.  One  who  makes  a  tour,  or 
performs  a  journey  in  a  circuit. 

Tour'ma-line  (toor'ma-lTn),  re.  [F.  tourmaline  ;  cf. 
It.  turmalma,  tormalina,  NL.  turmalina,  turmalinus; 
all  fr.  tournamal,  a  name  given  to  this  stone  in  Ceylon.] 
(Min.)  A  mineral  occurring  usually  in  three-sided  or 
six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  rhombohedral  or  scaleno- 
hedral  planes.  Black  tourmaline  (schorl)  is  the  most 
common  variety,  but  there  are  also  other  varieties,  as 
the  blue  (indicolite),  red  (rubellite),  also  green,  brown, 
and  white.  The  red  and  green  varieties  when  transpa- 
rent are  valued  as  jewels.     [Written  also  turmaline.] 

B^P"  Crystals  of  tourmaline  when  heated  exhibit  elec- 
tric polarity  (see  Pteoelecteic,  re. ).  Tourmaline  is  also 
used  in  the  form  of  a  polariscope  called  tourmaline  tongs. 

Toum  (tflrn  or  toorn),  re.  [See  Tuen.]  1.  A  spin- 
ning wheel.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  The  sheriff's  turn,  or  court. 

Tour'na-ment  (toor'na-ment  or  tflr'-  ;  277),  re.  [OE. 
turnement,  tornement,  OF.  torneiem.ent,  lornoiement,  F. 
tournoiement  a  turning  or  wheeling  round.  See  Tour- 
ney.] 1.  A  mock  fight,  or  warhke  game,  formerly  in 
great  favor,  in  which  a  number  of  combatants  were  en- 
gaged, as  an  exhibition  of  their  address  and  bravery ; 
hence,  figuratively,  a  real  battle.  "  In  battle  and  in 
tourneyment."  Chaucer, 

With  cruel  tournament  the  squadrons  join.        Milton. 

^W^  It  differed  from  the  joust,  which  was  a  trial  of 
skill  between  one  man  and  another. 

2.  Any  contest  of  skill  in  which  there  are  many  con- 
testants for  championship ;  as,  a  chess  tournament. 

Tourn'ei-y  (tobrn'er-<'  or  tflrn'-),  re.  Work  turned 
on  a  lathe  ;  turnery.     [Oos,]     See  Tueneet.        Evelyn. 

Tour'ney  (toor'nj-  or  tflr'ny ;  277),  re.     [OF.  tomei, ' 

tomoi,  F.  tournoi,  fr.  OF.  iorneier,  tornoier,  tournoier, 

to  tilt,  to  tourney,  F.  tournoyer  to  turn  round  and  round. 

See  Tuen,  v.  i.]    A  tournament.  Bacon. 

At  tilt  or  tourney  or  like  warlike  game,        Spenser. 

We  hold  a  toximvy  here  to-morrow  morn. 

And  there  is  scantly  time  for  half  the  work.    Tennyson. 

Tour'ney,  v.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  torneier.  See  Touenbt,  re.] 
To  perform  in  tournaments ;  to  tilt. 

Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate.       Spenser. 

Tour'nl-quet  (-nl-kSt ;  277),  re.  [F.,  fr.  tourner  to 
turn.]  (Surg.)  An  instrument  for  arresting  hemor- 
rhage. It  consists  essentially  oi  a  pad  or  compress  upon 
which  pressure  is  made  by  a  band  which  is  tightened  by 
a  screw  or  other  means. 

II  Tour'nols'  (toor'nwa'),  re.  [F.,  belonging  to  Tours 
in  France.]  A  former  French  money  of  account  worth 
20  sous,  or  a  franc.  It  was  thus  called  in  distinction 
from  the  Peris  livre,  which  contained  25  sous. 

II  Tour-nure'  (toor-nur'),  re.   [F.,  fr.  tourner  to  turn.] 

1.  Turn ;  contour  ;  figure. 

2.  Any  device  used  by  women  to  expand  the  skirt  of  a 
dress  below  the  waist ;  a  bustle. 

Touse,  Touze  (touz),  v.  t.  &  i.   [imp.  &p.  p.  Toused 

(touzd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tousing.]     [OE.  tosen.     V64. 

See  Tease,  and  cf .  Tose,  Toze.]    To  pull ;  to  haul ;  to 

tear ;  to  worry.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Shak. 

As  a  bear,  whom  angry  curs  have  touzed.     Spenser. 

Touse  (touz),  re.  A  pulling;  a  disturbance.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Tous'el  (touz'1),  V.  t.    Same  as  Tousle.     [Colloq.] 

TouB'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  touses.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tou'sle  (tou'z'l),  V.  t.  [Freq.  of  touse.  Cf.  Tussle.] 
To  put  into  disorder ;  to  tumble ;  to  touse.     [Colloq.] 

II  Tous'-les'-mois'  (too'la'mwa'),  re.  [F.,  all  the 
months,  i.  e. ,  every  month.]  A  kind  of  starch  with  very 
large,  oval,  fiattened  grains,  often  sold  as  arrowroot,  and 
extensively  used  for  adulterating  cocoa.  It  is  made  from 
the  rootstocks  of  a  species  of  Canna,  probably  C.  edulis, 
the  tubers  of  which  are  edible  every  month  in  the  year. 

Tout  (toot),  V.  i.  [See  1st  TooT.]  1.  To  act  as  a  tout. 
See  2d  Tout.     [Cant,  Eng.] 

2.  To  ply  or  seek  for  customers.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tout,  re.  One  who  secretly  watches  race  horses 
which  are  in  course  of  training,  to  get  information  about 
their  capabilities,  for  use  in  betting.     [Cant,  Eng.] 

Tout,  V.  i.     [See  3d  Toot.]     To  toot  a  horn. 

Tout,  re.    The  anus.     [Obs.]  Chaucsr. 

II  Tout'-en'sem'ble  (too'taN'saN'bl'),  re.  [F.]  AU 
together  ;  hence,  in  costume,  the  fine  arts,  etc.,  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  a  work  as  a  whole,  without  regard  to  the 
execution  of  the  separate  parts. 

Tout'er  (toofer),  re.  One  who  seeks  customers,  as 
for  an  inn,  a  public  conveyance,  shops,  and  the  like ,' 
hence,  an  obtrusive  candidate  for  office.    [Colloq.] 

The  prey  of  ring  droppers,  .  .  .  duffers,  touters,  or  any  of 
those  bloodless  sharpers  who  are,  perhaps,  better  known  to  the 
police.  Du:kens. 

Touze  (touz),  V.  t.  &  i.    See  Touse.    [Prov.  Eng.] 
Tow  (to),  re.     [OE.  tow,  AS.  tow  ;  akin  to  OD.  touw, 
Icel.  to  a  tuft  of  wool  for  spinning ;  cf.  E.  taw,  v.  t.] 
The  coarse  and  oroken  part  of  flax  or  hemp,  separated 
from  the  finer  part  by  the  hatchel  or  swingle. 

Tow,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Towed  (tod) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Towing.]  [OE.  towen,  to^en;  akin  to  OFries.  toga 
to  pull  about,  OHG.  zogon,  Icel.  toga,  AS.  ZoAline  a  tow- 
line,  and  AS.  tedn  to  draw,  p.  p.  getogen.    See  Tuo.] 
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To  draw  or  pull  through  the  wat'iv,  aa  a  veiisol  of  any 
kind,  by  means  of  a  rope. 

Tow  (to),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  laug  »  rope,  from  the  same 
root  as  E.  tow,  v.  «.]  1.  A  rope  by  which  anything  13 
towed  ;  a  towline,  or  towrope. 

2.  The  act  of  towing,  or  the  state,  of  being  tuwed  ;  — 
chiefly  used  in  the  phrase,  to  take  in  tow,  that  is,  to  tow. 

3.  That  which  is  towed,  or  drawn  by  a  towline,  as  a 
barge,  raft,  collection  of  boats,  etc. 

Tow'age  (to'Sj ;  48),  «.  [From  Tow,  v. :  cf.  F. 
iouage.'\     1.  The  act  of  towing. 

2.  The  price  paid  for  towing. 

Tow'ail  (tou'al),  n.    A  towel.     [Ote.]  Chaucer. 

To'ward  (to'erd),      \prep.    [AS. /ou'eard  impending, 

To'wards  (to'erdz), )  imminent,  future,  toward,  io- 
weardes  towards.  -See  To,  and  -wakd,  -wakds.]  1.  In 
the  direction  of  ;  to. 

He  set  his  face  toward  the  wilderness.     Num.  xxiv.  1. 
The  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore.       Shak. 

2.  With  direction  to,  in  a  moral  sense ;  with  respect 
or  reference  to  ;  regarding ;  concerning. 

His  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his  brother.    Deut.  xxviii.  54. 

Herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have  always  a  conscience  void 

of  offense  toward  God,  aiid  toward  men.  Acts  xxiv.  IG. 

3.  Tending  to ;  in  the  direction  of ;  in  behalf  of. 
This  was  the  first  alarm   England   received   towards   any 

trouble.  Clarendon. 

4.  Near  ;  about ;  approaching  to. 

1  am  toward  nine  years  older  since  I  left  you.    Swift. 

To'ward,    1  adv.     Near ;  at  hand ;  in  state  of  prepa- 

To'wardS,  I      ration. 

Do  you  hear  aught,  sir,  of  a  battle  toward  ?  Shak. 

We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards.         Shak. 

To'warfi  (to'werd ;  277),  a.  [AS.  toweard.  See 
Toward, ^ce/).]  1.  Approaching;  coming  near.  "His 
toward  ^eri\."  Spenser. 

2.  Ready  to  do  or  learn  ;  compliant  with  duty  ;  not 
froward  ;  apt ;  docile  ;  tractable ;   as,  a  toward  youth. 

3>  Eeady  to  act ;  forward  ;  bold  ;  valiant. 

Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince.  Shak. 

To'ward-li-ness  (-li-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  towardly ;  docility ;  tractableness. 

Tlie  beauty  and  towardtiness  of  these  children  moved  her 
brethren  to  envy.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

To'ward-ly,  a.    Same  as  Towakd,  a.,  2. 

He  's  towardly  and  will  come  on  apace.         Dri/den. 

To'watd-ness,  n.     Quality  or  state  of  being  toward. 
•    To'wards  (to'erdz),  prep.  &  adv.    See^  Toward. 

Tow'boat'  (to'bof),  n.  1.  A  vessel  constructed  for 
being  towed,  as  a  canal  boat. 

2.  A  steamer  used  for  towing  other  vessels ;  a  tug. 

Tow'el  (tou'gl),  n.  [OE.  towaille,  towail,  F.  iouaille, 
LL.  loacula ;  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf .  OHG.  dwahila, 
dwahilla,  G.  zwehle,  fr.  OHG.  dwahan  to  wash  ;  akin  to 
D.  dwaiil  a  towel,  AS.  picean  to  wash,  OS.  thivahan, 
Icel.  pva,  Sw.  tva,  Dan.  toe,  Goth,  pwahan.  Cf.  Doily.] 
A  cloth  used  for  wiping,  especially  one  used  for  drying 
anything  wet,  as  the  person  after  a  bath. 

Towel  gourd  (Soi!.),  the  fruit  of  the  cucurbitaceous  plant 
Ltijf'a  AJgyiiliaca;  also,  the  plant  itself.  The  fruit  is 
very  fibrous,  and,  when  separated  from  its  rind  and  seeds, 
is  used  as  a  sponge  or  towel.  Called  also  Egyptian  bath 
sponge,  and  dishcloth. 

Tow'el,  V.  t.     To  beat  with  a  stick.     [^Prov.  Eng.'] 

Tow'el-ing,  re.  Cloth  for  towels,  especially  such  as 
is  Xvoven  in  long  pieces  to  be  cut  at  will,  as  distinguished 
from  that  woven  in  towel  lengths  with  borders,  etc. 
[Written  also  towelling.') 

Tow'er  (tou'er),  n.  [OE.  tour,  iur,  OF.  ttur,  tor,  tur, 
F.  tour,  L.  turris  ;  akin  to  Gr. 
Tuppt?,  Tupo-ts ;  cf.  W.  twr  a 
tower,  Ir.  tor  a  castle,  Gael. 
torr  a  tower,  castle.  Cf.  Tor, 
TC5RET.]  1.  (Arch.)  (a)  A 
mass  of  building  standing  alone 
and  insulated,  usually  higlier 
than  its  diameter,  but  when  of 
great  size  not  always  of  that 
proportion.  (6)  A  projection 
from  a  line  of  wall,  as  in  a  for- 
tification, for  purposes  of  de- 
fense, as  a  flanker,  either  of  the 
same  height  as  the  curtain  wall 
or  higher,  (c)  A  structure  ap- 
pended to  a  larger  edifice  for  a 
special  purpose,  as  for  a  belfry, 
and  then  usually  high  in  pro- 
portion to  its  width  and  to  the 
height  of  the  rest  of  the  edifice 

2.  A  citadel ;  a  fortress ;  hence,  a  defense. 
Thou  hast  been  a  shelter  for  me,  and  a  strong  tower  from  the 

enemy.  Ps.  ixi.  3. 

3.  A  headdress  of  a  liigh  or  towerlike  form,  fasliionable 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  until  1715 ; 
also,  any  high  headdress. 

Lay  trains  of  amorous  intrigues 

In  lowers,  and  curls,  and  periwigs.  liudibras. 

4.  High  fliglit ;  elevation.     [Oi«.]  Johnson. 
Gay  Lussac's  tower  {Chem.),  a  large  tower  or  chamber 

used  in  the  sulphuric  acid  process,  to  absorb  (by  means 
of  concentrated  acid)  the  spent  nitrous  fumes  that  they 
niay  be  returned  to  the  Glover's  tower  to  bo  reiimployed. 
See  Sulplniric  ncid,  under  Sulphuric,  and  (ilover^s  lover, 
below.  —  Olover'a  to-wei(C/iem.),  a  large  tower  or  chamber 
v^ed  HI  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  condense 
the  crude  acid  .lud  to  deliver  concentrated  acid  charged 
with  nitrous  fumes.  These  fumes,  as  a  catalytic,  effect 
tlie  conversion  of  sulphurous  to  sulphuric  acid.  See  iSiil- 
v/iuric  acid,  under  Sui.riiURic,  and  Gay  LnssacK':  tower, 
above.  —  Round  tower.  Wee  luulpr  Round,  a.  —  Shot  tower. 
See  under  Shot.  —  Tower  bastion  {Fort.},  a  bastion  of 
masonry,  often  with  chambers  beneath,  built  at  an  angle 
of  the  interior  polygon  of  some  works.  —  Tower  mustard 
(Bot.),  the  cruciferous  phvnt  Arahis  ■perfoHnla.  —  Tower 
of  London,  a  collection  of  buildings  in  the  eastern  part  of 


Tower  (6). 
as,  a  church  tower. 


Lonfion,  formerly  containing  a  state  prison,  and  now  used 
f.'.;  an  arsenal  and  repository  of  various  objects  of  public 
interet" 

TOW'W  (tou'er),  v.  i.  [ifup.  &p.  p.  Towbked  (-erd) ; 
p.  pr,  t  vb.  n.  ToWERiNO.]  To  rise  and  overtop  other 
objects  i  to  be  lofty  or  very  high  ;  hence,  to  so.ar. 

On  the  other  side  an  high  rock  towered  still.    Spenser. 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well.         Shak. 

Tow'er,  v.  i.^   To  soar  into.     [06s.]  Milton. 

Tow'ered  (-erd),  a.    Adorned  or  defended  by  towers. 
Towered  cities  please  us  then.  Milton. 

Tow'er-lng  (-er-Ing),  a.  1.  Very  high;  elevated; 
rising  aloft ;  as,  a  towering  height.  Pope. 

2.  Hence,  extreme  ;  violent ;  surpassing. 

A  man  agitated  by  a  towering  passion.     Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tow'er-y  (lou'er-y),  a.  Having  towers  ;  adorned  or 
defended  by  towers.     [iJ.]     "  Towery  cities."        Pope. 

Tow'-head'  (to'hgd'),  n.  1.  An  urchin  who  has 
soft,  whitish  hair.     \_Colloq.'] 

2.  (Zool.)  The  hooded  merganser.     \_Local,  U.  /S.] 

To-whee' (to-hwe'),  n.     (i^oSi.)  The  chewink. 

To-wil'ly  (to-wil'iy),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  sanderling  ;  — 
so  called  from  its  cry.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Tow'llne'  (to'Iin'),  n.  iA^.  loldfne.  SeeTow,  v.  «., 
and  Line.]  (Naut.)  A  line  used  to  tow  vessels ;  a  tow- 
rope. 

Town  (toun),  re.  [OE.  toun,  tun,  AS.  tun  inclosure, 
fence,  village,  town ;  akin  to  D.  tuin  a  garden,  G.  zaun 
a  hedge,  fence,  OHG.  zun,  Icel.  tun  an  inclosure,  home- 
stead, liouse,  Ir.  &  Gael,  dun  a  fortress,  W.  din.  Cf. 
Down,  adv.  &  prep..  Dune,  Tine  to  inclose.]  1.  For- 
merly :  (a)  An  inclosure  which  surrounded  the  mere 
homestead  or  dwelling  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  [06s.] 
(6)  The  whole  of  the  laud  which  constituted  the  do- 
main. [Ofo.]  (c)  A  collection  of  houses  inclosed  by 
fences  or  walls.     [06s.]  Palsgrave. 

2.  Any  number  or  collection  of  houses  to  which  be- 
longs a  regular  market,  and  which  is  not  a  city  or  the 
see  of  a  bishop.     \_Eng.'\  Johnson. 

3.  Any  collection  of  houses  larger  than  a  village,  and 
not  incorporated  as  a  city  ;  also,  loosely,  any  large  closely 
populated  place,  whether  incorporated  or  not,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  country,  or  from  rural  communities. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town.  Cowper. 

4.  The  body  of  inhabitants  resident  in  a  town  ;  as,  the 
town  voted  to  send  two  representatives  to  the  legislature  ; 
the  town  voted  to  lay  a  tax  for  repairing  the  highways. 

5.  A  township ;  the  whole  territory  within  certain 
limits,  less  than  those  of  a  county.     [U.  5.] 

6.  The  court  end  of  London ;  —  commonly  with  the. 

7.  The  metropolis  or  its  inhabitants  ;  as,  in  winter  the 
gentleman  lives  in  town  ;  in  summer,  in  the  country. 

Always  hankering  after  the  diversions  of  the  town.  Addison. 
Stunned  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  town.       Pope. 
^S^  The  same  form  of  expression  is  used  in  regard  to 
other  populous  towns. 

8.  A  farm  or  farmstead  ;  also,  a  court  or  farmyard. 
\_Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.) 

^ff^  Town  is  often  used  adjectively  or  in  combination 
with  other  words  ;  as,  town  clerk,  or  <ou)n-clerk  ;  town- 
crier,  or  town  crier ;  townhdW,  /own-hall,  or  town  hall ; 
townhoase,  town  house,  or  town-hou&e. 

Syn.  —  VUlage  ;  hamlet.    See  Village. 

Town  clerkj  an  officer  who  keeps  the  records  of  a  town, 
and  enters  its  official  proceedings.  See  Clerk.  —  Town 
cress  (Bot. ),  the  garden  cress,  or  peppergrass.  Dr.  Prior. 
—  Town  house,  (a)  A  house  in  town,  in  distinction  from  a 
house  in  the  country.  (6)  See  Townhouse.  —  Town  meet- 
ing, a  legal  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  entitled 
to  vote,  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  [  f.  S.\  — 
Town  talk,  the  common  talk  of  a  place ;  the  subject  or 
topic  of  common  conversation. 

Town'-cri'er  (toun'kri'er),  re.  A  town  officer  who 
makes  proclamations  to  the  people  j  the  public  crier  of  a 
town. 

Towned  (tound),  a.  Having  towns;  containing  many 
towns.     [06s.]  Hakluyt. 

Town'hall'  (toim'hal'),  re.  A  public  hall  or  build- 
ing, belonging  to  a  town,  where  the  public  offices  are 
established,  the  town  council  meets,  the  people  assem- 
ble in  town  meeting,  etc. 

Town'house'  (-hous'),  re.  A  building  devoted  to  the 
public  uses  of  a  to^vn ;  a  townhall. 

Town'ish,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  inhabitants  of 
a  town ;  like  the  town.     [/J.]  Turbervile. 

Townless,  a.     Having  no  town.  Howell. 

Town'let  (-let),  re.     A  small  town.    North  Brit.  Rev. 

Towns'fOlk'  (tounz'fok'),  re.  The  people  of  a  town  ; 
especially,  the  inhabitants  of  a  city,  in  distinction  from 
country  people ;  townspeople. 

Town'sllip  (toun'ship),  n.  1.  The  district  or  terri- 
tory of  a  town. 

I^^  In  the  United  States,  many  of  the  States  are  di- 
vided into  townships  of  five,  six,  seven,  or  perhaps  ten 
miles  square,  and  the  inhabitants  of  such  townships  are 
invested  with  certain  powers  for  regulating  their  own  af- 
fairs, such  as  repairing  roads  and  providing  for  the  poor. 
The  township  is  subordinate  to  the  county. 

2.  In  surveys  ot'  the  public  laud  of  the  United  States, 
a  division  of  territory  six  miles  square,  containing  36 
sections. 

3.  In  Canada,  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  a  county. 
Towns'mau  (tounz'man),  re.  /  pi.  Townsmen  (-men). 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  town  ;  one  of  the  same  town 
with  another.  Pope. 

2.  A  selectman,  in  New  England.     See  Selectman. 
Towns'peo'ple   (-pe'p'l),   n.     The   iuhabifemts   of  a 

town  or  city,  e.speciaUy  iu  distinction  from  country  peo- 
ple ;  townsfolk. 

Town'ward  (toun'werd),  (  adv.     Toward  a  town. 

Town'wardS  (-werdz),      I  Longfellow. 

Tow'path'  (to'path'),  re.  A  path  traveled  by  men  or 
animals  in  towing  boats  ;  —  called  also  towing  path. 

Tow'rope'  (-rop'),  n.    A  rope  used  in  towing  vessels. 


Skull  of  Toxodon  Burmeisten, 
one  of  the  Toxodonta. 


ToW'ser  (tou'zer),  re.  [See  TousE  to  pull  about.]  A 
familiar  name  for  a  dog.     [Written  also  Towzer.] 

Tow'y  (to'y),  a.     Composed  of,  or  like,  tow. 

II  Tox-se'mi-a  (t5ks-e'mT-a),  n.  [NL. ,  f  r.  Gr.  to Jikoi' 
poison  -j-  alfia  blood.]  (Med.)  Blood  poisoning.  See- 
under  Blood. 

Tox'ic  (toks'Ik),     )  a.    [L.  toxicum  poison,  originally,- 

Tox'lc-al  (  T-kal), )  a  poison  in  which  arrows  were 
dipped,  Gr.  xofino;/  (so.  (j>apiJ.aKOv)  poison  for  smearing 
arrows  with,  f r.  to^vko;  of  or  tor  the  bow,  from  t6|^oi' 
bow,  arrow.  Cf.  Intoxicate.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
poison  ;  poisonous  ;  as,  toxic  nicficines. 

Tox'i-caat  (-i-kant),  re.  A  poisonous  agent  or  drug, 
as  opium  ;  an  intoxicant. 

Tox'1-co-log'ic-al  (-ko-loj'T-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  toxico- 
logique.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  toxicology.  —  TOx'i-CO- 
log'ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Tox'i-COl'O-gist  (-kbl'o-jlst),  re.  One  versed  in  toxi- 
cology ;  the  writer  of  a  treatise  on  poisons. 

Tox'i-OOl'O-gy  (-jy),  «•  [Gr-  rof  i/cdi'  poison  -f- -logy  ; 
cf .  F.  toxicologic.  See  Toxic]  The  science  x.  hich  treats 
of  poisons,  their  effects,  antidotes,  and  recognition  ;  also, 
a  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  science. 

Tox'i-CO-ma'ni-a  (-ko-ma'ni-a),  n.  [See  Toxic,  and 
Mania-]     1.  (Med.)  Toxiphobia-  A.  S.  Taylor. 

2.  (iled.)  An  insane  desire  for  intoxicating  or  poison- 
ous drugs,  as  alcohol  or  opium.  B.  W.  JRiciiardson. 

II  Tox-U'e-ra  (toks-If'c-ra),  n.  pi.  [NL-,  fr.  Gr.  toIov 
a  bow  +  L.  ferre  to  bear.]     (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Toxoglossa. 

Tox'in    1  (tSks'in),  re.     [Gr.  to^ikov.     See  Toxic-]     A 

Tox'ine  (  poisonous  product  formed  by  pathogenic 
bacteria,  as  a  toxic  proteid  or  poisonous  ptomaine. 

II  Tox'i-phO'bi-a  (-I-fo'bT-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  to^lkov 
poison  -(-  <#>o/3os  fear.]  (Med.)  An  insane  or  greatly  ex- 
aggerated dread  of  poisons. 

Tox'o-don  (toks'o-don),  re.  [Gr.  toIoj'  a  bow  -j-  oSouj,. 
oSdt<TO!,  a  tooth.]  (Paleon.)  A  gigantic  extinct  herbiv. 
orous  mammal  from  South  America,  having  teeth  bent- 
like a  bow.     It  is  the  type  of  the  order  Toxodonta. 

II  Tos'O-don'ta  (-don'ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  (Paleon.)  .An- 
extinct  order  of  Mam- 
malia found  in  the 
South  American  Ter- 
tiary formation.  The 
incisor  teeth  were 
long  and  curved  and 
provided  with  a  per- 
sistent pulp.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  related 
both  to  the  rodents 
and  ungulates.  Called 
also  Toxodontia. 

11  Tox'O-glos'sa  (toks'o-glos'sa),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Tofoi'  a  bow  -|-  -yAmcro-a  tongue.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  division  of 
marine  gastropod  moUusks  iu  which 
the  teeth  of  the  radula  are  converted 
into  poison  fangs.  The  cone  shells 
(Conus),  Pleurotoma,  and 
T  e  r  e  b  r  a,  are  exaiwples. 
See  Itlust.  of  Cone,  re.,  4, 
Pleurotoma,  and  Tere- 

BKA. 

Tox-oph'i-llte    (tSks- 

Sf'T-lit),  re  [Gr.  Tofof  a 
bow  -j-  <^i\eLV  to  love.] 
A  lover  of  archery  ;  one 
devoted  to  archery. 

II  ToX'O-teS  (toks'S-  ^  o^^  ^f  ,^^  Toxoglossa 
tez),  re.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  TO-  (Relaejrarata).  B'^louVn 
fonjs  an  archer.]  (Zo'dl.)  Parts  of  the  same,  much 
A  genus  of  fishes  com-  enlarged  ;  a  Proboscis  ; 
prising  the  archer  fishes,  f.  Odontophore  ;  c  Poison  Fans;, 
a„„  *  S„„,.„  „T«„  detached  ;  g  Poison  Gland  ;  d  lis 

See  Archer  fish.  jouet ;  e  Esophagus-    C  One  of 

Toy  (toi),  re-  \U.  tu%g  the  Poison  Fangs,  more  enlarged, 
tools,   implements,  stuff, 

trash,  speeWHiV/  playthings,  toys ;  akin  to  G.  zeug  stuff, 
materials,  MHG.  ziuc,  Icel.  tygi  gear  ;  all  ultimately  from 
the  root  of  E.  tug,  v.  t.  ;  cf .  G.  zeiigen  to  beget,  MHG. 
ziugen  to  beget,  make  ready,  procure.     See  Tug,  v.  <.] 

1-  A  plaything  for  children ;  a  bawble.  Coioper. 

2.  A  thing  for  amusement,  but  of  no  real  value ;  an 
article  of  trade  of  little  value  ;  a  trifle. 

They  exchange  for  knives,  glasses,  and  such  toys,  great  abun- 
dance of  gold  and  pearl.  Atip.  Abbot. 

3.  A  wild  fancy ;  an  odd  conceit ;  idle  sport ;  folly  ; 
trifling  opinion. 

To  fly  about  playing  their  wanton  toys.       Spenser. 

What  if  a  toy  take  'em  iu  the  heels  now,  and  they  all  run 

away.  Beau.  Sf  JFl. 

Nor  light  and  idle  toys  my  lines  may  vainly  swell.    Drayton. 

4.  Amorous  dalliance  ;  play ;  sport ;  pastime.  Milton^ 

To  dally  thus  with  death  is  no  fit  toy.        Spenser, 

5.  An  old  story ;  a  silly  tale.  Shak. 

6.  [Probably  the  same  word-]  A  headdress  of  linen  or 
woolen,  that  hangs  down  over  the  shoulders,  worn  by 
old  women  ot  the  lower  classes  ;  —  called  also  toy  mutch. 
[Scot.]  "  Having,  moreover,  put  on  her  clean  toy,  roke- 
lay,  and  scarlet  plaid."  Sir  II'.  Scott. 

Toy,  V.  i.  [iiitp.  &  p.  p.  Toyed  (toid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Toying.]     To  dally  amorously ;  to  tritle  ;  to  play. 

To  toy,  to  wanton,  daily,  smile  and  jest.  Shak. 

Toy,  V.  I.  To  treat  foolishly.  [06.?.]  E.  Deriug  (157G). 

To-year'  (toO-yer'),  adv.  \_To,  prep.  -(-  year.']  This 
year.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Toy'er  (toi'er),  n.  One  who  toys ;  one  who  is  full  of 
trifling  tricks ;  a  trifler. 

Toy'ful  (-fill),  ".  Full  of  trifling  play.  [Obs.']  Donne. 

Toy'house'  (-lions'),  w.  A  house  for  children  to  play 
in  or  to  play  with  ;  a  playhouse. 

Toy'ing-ly  (-Tng-lJ^),  adr.    In  a  toying  manner. 

Toy'lsh,  a.     1.  Sportive  ;  trifling ;"  wautou. 

2.  Resembling  a  toy. 

—  Toy'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  Toy'lsb-ness,  n. 


use,    unite,   rude,   full,    fip,    iirn ;    pity  ;    food,   fo~bt ;    out,   oil ;      chair ; 


sing,   iQk  ;    ttien,    thin  ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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Toy'man  (toi'man),  n.    One  who  deals  in  toys. 

Toy'shop'  (-sh5p'))  M.    A  shop  where  toys  are  sold. 

Toy'aome  (toi'eum),  a.  Disposed  to  toy ;  trifling  ; 
wanton.     [iJ.]  Pord. 

Toze  (toz),  V.  t.    To  pull  violently ;  to  touse.     {Obs.} 

To'zy  (to'zy),  a.  [See  Toze.]  Soft,  like  wool  that 
has  been  teased.  —  To'zl-ness  (to'zi-nes),  n. 

II  Tra'be-a  (tra'be-a),  ».  /  pi.  Tbabes  (-e).  LL.] 
(.Rom.  Aniiq.)  A  toga  of  purple,  or  ornamented  with 
purple  horizontal  stripes,  —  worn  ty  kings,  consuls,  and 
£ug^a.  ^'•-  W-  Smith. 

Tra'be-a'ted  (-a'tSd).  <l.    (.Arch.)  Furnished  with  an 

Tra'be-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  re.  [L.  trabs,  trabis,  a  beam, 
atimber.J     (Arch.)  Same  as  Entablatcee. 

II  Tra-b9C'U-la  (tra-bSk'u-la),  n. ;  pi.  TEABECUL.E 
(-15).  [L-,  a  little  beam,  dim.  of  trabs  a  beam.]  (Anat.) 
A  small  bar,  rod,  bundle  of  fibers,  or  septal  membrane, 
in  the  framework  of  an  organ  or  part. 

Tra-bec'U-lar  (-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  trabecula  or  trabeculae  ;  composed  of  trabeculae. 

Tra-bec'U-late  (-ISt),  a.  (Sot.)  Crossbarred,  as  the 
ducts  in  a  banana  stem. 

Tra'bu  (tra'boo),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Teubu. 

Trace  (tras),  re.  [F.  traits,  pi.  of  trait.  See  Teait.] 
One  of  two  straps,  chains,  or  ropes  of  a  harness,  extend- 
ing from  the  collar  or  breastplate  to  a  whiffletree  at- 
tached to  a  vehicle  or  thing  to  be  drawn  ;  a  tug. 

Trace,  n.  [F.  trace.  See  Teace,  v.  «.]  I.  A  mark 
left  by  anytliing  passing  ;  a  track  ;  a  path ;  a  course  ;  a 
footprint ;  a  vestige  ;  as,  the  trace  of  a  carriage  or  sled ; 
the  trace  of  a  deer ;  a  sinuous  trace.  Milton. 

2.  (Chem.  &  Min.)  A  very  small  quantity  of  an  ele- 
ment or  compound  in  a  given  substance,  especially  when 
so  small  that  the  amount  is  not  quantitatively  deter- 
mined in  an  analysis;  —  hence,  la  stating  an  analysis, 
often  contracted  to  tr. 

3.  A  mark,  impression,  or  visible  appearance  of  any- 
thing left  when  the  thing  itself  no  longer  exists ;  re- 
mains; token;  vestige. 

The  shady  empire  shall  retain  no  trace 

Of  war  or  blood,  but  in  the  ej'lvan  chase.  Pope. 

4.  (Descriptive  Geom.  &  Persp.)  The  intersection  of 
a  plane  of  projection,  or  an  original  plane,  with  a  coor- 
dinate plane. 

5.  (Fort.)  The  ground  plan  of  a  work  or  works. 
ifjn..  —  Vestige  ;  mark ;  token.    See  Vestige. 
Tracb,   '.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Teaced  (trast) ;  p.  pr.  & 

1)6.  re.  Teacing  (tra'sing).]  [OF.  trader,  F.  tracer,  from 
(assumed)  LL.  iractiare,  it.  L.  tractus,  p.  p.  of  irahere 
to  draw.  Cf.  Absteact,  Atteact,  Conteact,  Poeteait, 
Teact,  Trail,  Teai^..  Treat.]  1.  To  mark  out;  to 
draw  or  delineate  with  marlis ;  especially,  to  copy,  as  a 
drawing  or  engraving,  by  following  the  lines  and  mark- 
ing them  on  a  sheet  superimposed,  through  which  they 
appear ;  as,  to  trace  a  figure  or  an  outline ;  a  traced 
drawing. 

Some  f.aititly  traced  features  or  cutUce  of  the  mother  and  the 
2hild,  slowly  fading  into  the  twilight  of  the  woods.  Hawthorne. 

2.  To  follow  by  some  mark  that  has  been  left  by  a 
person  or  thing  which  has  preceded;  to  f»'"nw  by  foot- 
steps, tracks,  or  tokens.  '■'     "Cowper. 

You  may  trace  the  deluge  quite  round  the  globe.  * ^5".  Burnet. 
I  fee!  thy  power  ...  to  trace  the  ways 
Of  highest  agents.  Milton. 

3.  Hence,  to  follow  the  trace  or  track  of. 

How  all  the  way  the  prince  on  footpace  traced.    Spenser. 

4.  To  copy  ;  to  imitate. 

That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 

Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line.     Denham. 

6.  To  walk  over  ;  to  pass  through ;  to  traverse. 

We  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down.  Shale. 

Trace,  i>.  i.    To  walk  ;  to  go ;  to  travel.     [OJi.] 

Not  wont  on  foot  with  heavy  arms  to  trace.      Spenser. 
Trace'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  traced.  — 
Trace'a-ble-ness,  re.  —  Trace'a-bly,  adv. 

Tra'cer  (tra'ser),  re.     One  who.,  or  that  which,  traces. 

Tra'cer-y  (-y),  re.  ;  pi.  Tbaceeies  (-Tz).    (Arck.)  Or- 
namental work  with  ram- 
ified lines.  Especially:  — 

(a)    The      decorative 
head  of  a  Gothic  window. 


Windoto  tracery 

is  of  two  sorts,  plate  tra- 
cery and  bar  tracery . 
Plate  tracery,  common 
in  Italy,  consists  of  a  se- 
ries of  ornamental  pat- 
terns cut  through  a  flat 
plate  of  stone.  Bar  tra- 
cery is  a  decorative  pat- 
tern formed  by  the 
curves  and  intersections 
of  the  molded  bars  of  the  Flowing  Tracery  (a). 

muUions.     Window  tra- 
cery is  imitated  in  many  decorative  objects,  as  panels  of 
wood  or  metal  either  pierced  or  in  relief.    See  also  Stump 
tracery  under  Stump,  and  Fan  tracery  under  Fan. 

(b)  A  similar  decoration  in  some  styles  of  vaulting, 
the  ribs  of  the  vault  giving  off  the  minor  bars  of  which 
the  tracery  is  composed. 

Tra'che-a  (tra'ke-a;  L.  tra-ke'a ;  277),  re. ;  pi.  Tea- 
cher (-e).     [Nil.,  from L.  trachia,  Gr. 
Tpa^eca  (sc.  aprripia.  windpipe),  from 
Tpa)(ai  rough,  rugged :  cf.  F.  tracliee."] 

1.  (Anat.)      The    windpipe. 
must,  of  Lung. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)    One  of  the  respiratory 
tubes  of  insects  and  arachnids. 

3.  (Bo<.)  One  of  the  large  potion  of  Trachea  (2)  of 
ceHs  in  woody  tissue  which  an  Insect.  «  Spiral  Fiber, 
have  spiral,  annular,  or  other  or  Tsenidium  ;  c  The 
markings,  and  are  connected  same  unwound ;  6  Ori- 
33ngitudinaUy  so  as  to  form  P.""'.*-,''  Secondary  Ira- 
eontinuous  ducts. 


cheat  Branch. 


Tra'c1^ie-al  (trS'K-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  trccheal.']  Oi  or 
pertiii'dnj  to  cha  trachea  ;  like  a  trachea. 

II  I'ra  cae-a'rl-a  (tri/ke-s'rT-i),?!.!);.  [^L.]  i,Zodl.) 
A  division  of  Araclmida  including  tho«e  taat  brei.thc 
only  Dy  means  of  trachea.  It  includes  the  mit  s,  tickB, 
f?.Is?e  ^c:'~T^i.,^nSj  and  harvestmcu. 

Tra'che-a-ry  (-a-rj?),  a.  Tracheal ;  breathing  by 
means  of  tracheae.  —  re.     (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Trachearia. 

II  Tra'Che-a'ta  (-a'ta),  «.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  ex- 
tensive division  of  arthropods  comprising  all  tliose  which 
breathe  by  tracheae,  as  distinguished  from  Crustacea, 
which  breathe  by  means  of  branchiae. 

Tra'che-ate  (tra'ke-it),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Breathing  by 
means  of  tracheae  ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tracheata. 

Tra'che-ate,  re.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  arthropod  having  tra- 
cheas  ;  one  of  the  Tracheata.  i 

Tra'che-id  (-id),  re.  (Bot.)  A  wood  celllwith  spiral  or 
other  markings  and  closed  throughout,  as  In  pine  wood. 

II  Tra'che-l'tls  (-i'tis),  re.  [NL.  See  (Ceaohea,  and 
-iTis.]  (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  trachea,  or  wind- 
pipe. 

Tra-chel'i-dan  (tra-kelT-dan),  n.  [6r.  Tpaxi^os 
neck.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  a  tribe  of  beetles  (Trache- 
lides)  which  have  the  head  supported  on  a  pedicel.  The 
oil  beetles  and  the  Cantharides  are  examples. 

Tra-Chel'i-pod  (-pod),  re.  [Gr.  Tpax^jAo?  neck  +  -pod  : 
cf.  F.  trachelipode.l     (Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  Trachelipoda. 

II  Tra'Che-lip'0-da  (tra'ke-lTp'S-da),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Teachelipod.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  extensive  artificial  group  of 
gastropods  comprising  all  those  which  have  a  spiral  shell 
and  the  foot  attached  to  the  base  of  the  neck. 

Tra'Che-llp'0-dOUS  (tra'ke-lip'6-diis),  a.  (Zo'dl.) 
Having  the  foot  united  with  the  neck  ;  of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Trachelipoda. 

Tra'Che-lO-brau'Chl-ate  (tra'ke-lo-brSn'kt-tt),  a. 
[Gr.  Tpa;(i)A.o5  neck  +  B.  branchiate.'\  (Zo'dl.)  Having  the 
gills  situated  upon  the  neck ;  —  said  of  certain  mollusks. 

Tra'che-lor'rha-phy  (tra'ke-lor'ra-f^),  re.  [Gr.  Tpa- 
jCjAos  neck  -|-  paTTTeii/  to  sew.]  (Med.)  The  operation 
of  sewing  up  a  laceration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

II  Tra-Chen'Chy-ma  (tra-ken'ki-ma),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  tra- 
chea +  -enchyma  as  in  E.  parenchyma.^  (Bot.)  A  vege- 
table tissue  consisting  of  tracheae. 

II  Tra'che-0-bran'chl-a  (tra'ke-S-brSn'kt-a),  n.  ;  pi. 
Teacheobeanchle      (-e). 

[NL.     See  Teachea,   and     ■—>—£-__  o 

Beanchia.]    (Zo'dl.)   One        /     \^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  gill-Uke  breathing      c^iP^^^^V^vVNWiJ 
organs  of  certain  aquatic 
insect  larvse.     They  con-    °  0»<=  °f  *>>«  Caudal  Tracheo- 

4.„-      4. , ,  i.   X.  ^  branchise  of  the  Larva  of    a 

tain  tracheal  tubes  some-       Dragon  Fly  (.Agrwn^.    b  Tip 
what   sumlar  to   those  of       of  Abdomen.    Enlarged, 
other  insects. 

Tra'Ohe-0-bron'chi-al  (-br5n'ki-al),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Per- 
taining both  to  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  tubes,  or  to 
their  junction ;  —  said  of  the  syrinx  of  certain  birds. 

Tra'che-0-cele  (tra'ke-6-sel),  n.  [Gr.  rpoxeia  the 
windpipe  -)-  /cijAr;  a  <-.umor :  cf.  F.  tracheocele.'}  (died.) 
(a)  Goiter,  (b)  A  tumor  containing  air  and  communi- 
cating with  the  trachea.  Morell  Mackenzie. 

II  Tra'che-Oph'O-nae  (-of'o-ne),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  tra- 
chea -|-  Gr.  i^aveiv  to  sound.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  group  of  pas- 
serine birds  having  the  syrinx  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
trachea. 

Tra'Che-OS'CO-py  (tra'ke-Ss'ko-p^),  re.  ITrachea  -f 
-scopy-l  (Med.)  Examination  of  the  interior  of  the 
trachea  by  means  of  a  mirror. 

Tra'Che-Ot'0-my  (tra'ke-ot'S-m^),  re.  ITrachea  -f-  Gr. 
Tefii/eif  to  cut :  cf.  F.  iracheotomie.']  (Surg.)  The  oper- 
ation of  making  an  opening  into  the  windpipe. 

Tra'Chl-noid  (tra'kl-noid),  a.    (Zo'dl.)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  like,  Trachinus,  a  genus  of 
fishes  which  includes  the  weevers. 
See  Weevee. 

II  Tra-chi'Us  (tra-ki'tifs),  re. 

[NL.]     (Med.)  Tracheitis. 

^Tra'chy-car'pous  (tra'ki-kar'- 

piis),  a.    [Gr.  Tpaxv'5  rough -|- Kap- 

TTos  fruit.]    (Bot.)  Rough-fruited. 

Crray. 

II  Tra'chy-me-du'sae  (-me-du'- 

se),   re.  pi.    [NL.,   fr.  Gr.  rpax"! 

rough  +  medusa.']      (Zo'dl.)     A 

division  of  acalephs  in  which  the 

development  is  direct    from   the  „        <  ..,.    m      ^ 

eggs,   without   ahydroid    stage,   """fj^  ^}r%ch^^J^di- 

borne  of  the  species  are  parasitic      gitale). 

on  other  meduss. 

Tra'Chy-sper'mOUS  (-sper'miis),  a.  [Gr.  ■tpa-xv's 
rough  +  anepfia  seed.]    (Bot.)  Rough-seeded.        Oa?/. 

II  Tra'chy-stom'a-ta  (-stom'a-t4),  re.  pi.    [NL,,  fr.  Gr. 
rpax"?  rough +  s<oma.]     (Zo'dl.) 
An  order  of   tailed  aquatic  am- 
phibians,   including    Siren    and 
Pseudobranchus.    They  have  an- 
terior  legs    only, 
are    eel  -  like    i  n 
form,  and  have  no 
teeth    except    a 
small  patch  on  the 
palate.       The   ex- 
ternal gills   are 
persistent  through  life. 

Tra'chyte  (traTjit  or  trSktt),  re.  [Gr.  Tpax^'s  rough, 
rugged :  cf.  F.  trachyte.^  (Geol.)  An  igneous  rock,  usu- 
ally light  gray  in  color  and  breaking  with  a  rough  sur- 
face. It  consists  chiefly  of  orthoclase  feldspar  with 
sometimes  hornblende  and  mica. 

Tra-Chyt'iC  (tra-kit'Ik),  a.  [Cf.  F.  trachytique.] 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  trachyte. 

Trach'y-tOid  (trak'I-toid),  a.  [Trachyte  +  -oid.] 
(Min.)  Resembling  trachyte ;  —  used  to  define  the  struc- 
ture of  certain  rocks. 

Tra'Clng  (tra'sing),  re.   1.  The  act  of  one  who  traces ; 


One  of  the  Trachyetomata  (Siren  lacer- 
Una). 


especially,  the  act  of  copying  by  marking  on  thin  paper, 
or  otlier  transparent  substance,  the  lines  of  a  pattern 
placed  beneath  ;  also,  the  copy  thus  produced. 

2.  A  regular  path  or  track  ;  a  com-se. 

Tracing  cloth.  Tracing  paper,  specially  prepared  trans- 

i  iiarent  doti!  or  iiaper,  which  enables  a  drawing  or  print 

to  be  clearly  seen  through  it,  and  so  allows  the  use  of  a 

pen  or  pencil  to  produce  a  facsimile  by  following  the  lines 

of  the  original  placed  beneath. 

Track  (trSk),  re.  [OF.  irac  track  of  horses,  mules, 
trace  of  auimals ;  of  Teutonic  origin ;  cf.  D.  trek  a  draw- 
ing,  Irekken  to  draw,  travel,  march,  MHG.  trechen,  pret. 
irach.  Cf.  Teick.]  1.  A  mark  left  by  something  that 
has  passed  along ;  as,  the  track,  or  wake,  of  a  ship ;  the 
track  of  a  meteor ;  the  track  of  a  sled  or  a  wheel. 

The  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car.  Shak. 

2.  A  mark  or  impression  left  by  the  foot,  either  of 
man  or  beast ;  trace  ;  vestige  ;  footprint. 

Far  from  track  of  men.  MiUon. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  The  entire  lower  surface  of  the  foot ;  — 
said  of  birds,  etc. 

4.  A  road  ;  a  beaten  path. 

Behold  Torquatus  the  same  track  pursue.     Dryden. 

5.  Course ;  way  ;  as,  the  track  of  a  comet. 

6.  A  path  or  course  laid  out  for  a  race,  for  exercise,  etc. 

7.  (Railroad)  Tlie  permanent  way ;  the  rails. 

8.  [Perhaps  a  mistake  for  tract.']  A  tract  or  area,  as  oi 
land.     [Obs.]     "  SmalHcocAi  of  ground. "  Fuller. 

Track  scale,  a  railway  scale.    See  under  Railway. 

Track,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Teacked  (trakt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Teacking.]  1.  To  follow  the  tracks  or  traces 
of ;  to  pursue  by  following  the  marks  of  the  feet ;  to 
trace ;  to  trail ;  as,  to  track  a  deer  in  the  snow. 

It  was  often  found  inipcssible  to  track  the  robbers  to  their  re- 
treats among  the  hills  and  morasses.  Macaulay. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  draw  along  continuously,  as  a  vessel, 
by  a  line,  men  or  animals  on  shore  being  the  motive 
power ;  to  tow, 

Track'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.  The  act  of  tracking,  or  tow- 
ing, as  a  boat ;  towage. 

Track'er  (-er),  re.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tracks 
or  pursues,  as  a  man  or  dog  that  follows  game. 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near.  Sir  IT.  Scott. 

2.  (Mus.)  In  the  organ,  a  light  strip  of  wood  connect- 
ing (in  part)  a  key  and  a  pallet,  to  communicate  motion 
by  pulling. 

Trai:;k'less,  a.  Having  no  track ;  marked  by  no  foot- 
steps ;  untrodden  ;  as,  a  trackless  desert. 

To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all  unseen.       Byron 

—  Track'less-ly,  adv.  —  Trackless-ness,  re. 

Track'mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  re.  (Railroad)  One  who 
has  charge  of  the  track  ;  —  called  also  roadmaster. 

Track'-road'  (-rod'),  n.    A  towing  path. 

Track'scout'  (-skouf),  re.    See  Teeckschutt. 

Tract  (trSkt),  n.  [Abbrev.  fr.  tractate.]  A  written 
discourse  or  dissertation,  generally  of  short  extent ;  a 
short  treatise,  especially  on  practical  religion. 

The  church  clergy  at  that  time  writ  the  best  collection  of 
tracts  against  popery  that  ever  appeared.  Swi/'t. 

Tracts  for  the  Times.    See  Teactaeian. 

Tract,  n.  [L.  tractus  a  drawing,  train,  track,  course, 
tract  of  land,  from  trahere,  tracium,  to  draw.  Senses 
4  and  5  are  perhaps  due  to  confusion  with  track.  See 
Teace,  v.,  and  cf.  Teait.]  1.  Something  drawn  out  or 
extended;  expanse.     "The  deep  <)'ffc<  of  hell."    Millon. 

2.  A  region  or  quantity  of  land  or  water,  of  indefinite 
extent ;  an  area  ;  as,  an  unexplored  tract  of  sea. 

A  very  high  mountain  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
tract  of  earth.  Addison. 

3.  Traits ;  features  ;  lineaments.     [Obs.] 

The  discovery  of  a  man's  self  by  the  tracts  of  his  countenance 
is  a  great  weakness.  Bacon. 

4.  The  footprint  of  a  wild  beast.     [Obs.]         Dryden. 

5.  Track;  trace.     [Obs.] 

Efface  all  tract  of  its  traduction.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on. 
Leaving  no  tract  behind.  Shak. 

6.  Treatment;  exposition.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

7.  Continuity  or  extension  of  anything ;  as,  the  tract  of 
speech.     [Obs.]  Holder. 

8.  Continued  or  protracted  duration  ;  length ;  extent. 
"  Improved  by  tract  of  time."  3Iillon. 

9.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  Verses  of  Scripture  sung  at  Mass,  in- 
stead  of  the  Alleluia,  from  Septuagesima  Sunday  till  the 
Saturday  before  Easter ;  —  so  called  because  sung  trac- 
tim,  or  without  a  break,  by  one  voice,  instead  of  by  many 
as  in  the  antiphons. 

Syn.  — Region;  district;  quarter;  essay;  treatise; 
dissertation. 

Tract,  V.  t.  To  trace  out ;  to  track ;  also,  to  dra« 
out ;  to  protract.     [Obs.]  Spenser.    B.  Jonsoh. 

Traot'a-bil'i-ty  (trakf  a-btl't-ty),  re.  [L.  tractabilv 
tas :  cf.  F.  tractabilite.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tractable  or  docile ;  docility ;  tractableness. 

Tract'a-ble  (trSkt'a-b'l),  a.  [L.  tractabilis,  fr.  trac 
tare  to  draw  violently,  to  handle,  treat.  See  Teeat, 
V.  t.]  1.  Capable  of  being  easily  led,  taught,  or  man' 
aged  ;  docile  ;  manageable  ;  governable  ;  as,  tractabii 
children  ;  a  tractable  learner. 

I  shall  find  them  tractable  enough.  Shak. 

2.  Capable  of  being  handled;  palpable;  practicable; 
feasible  ;  as,  tractable  measures.     [Obs.]  Holder. 

—  Tract'a-We-ness,  re.  —  Tract'a-bly,  adv. 
Trac-ta'ri-an   (trak-ta'ri-an),  re.     (Ch.  of  England) 

One  of  the  writers  of  the  Oxford  tracts,  called  "  Tracts 
for  the  Times,"  issued  during  the  period  1833-1841,  in 
which  series  of  papers  the  sacramental  system  and  au- 
thority of  the  Church,  and  the  value  of  tradition,  were 
brought  into  prominence.  Also,  a  member  of  the  High 
Church  party,  holding  generally  the  principles  of  the 
Tractarian  writers ;  a  Puseyite. 
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Trac-ta'ri-an  (trSk-ta'rT-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  Tractarians,  or  their  principles. 

Trac-ta'rl-an-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  (Ch.  of  England)  The 
principles  of  the  Tractarians,  or  of  those  persons  accept- 
ing the  teachings  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times." 

Tiact'ate  (trSkt'at),  n.  [L.  tractalus  a  touching, 
handhng,  treatise.  See  Teactable,  and  Tract  a  treat- 
ise, Teeatt.]    a  treatise  ;  a  tract ;  an  essay. 

.Agreeing  in  subBtaziee  with  Augustin's,  from  whose  four- 
teenth 2Vac(fl<€  on  St.  J«hn  the  words  are  translated.         Hare. 

Trac-ta'tion  (trak-tS'shtin),  re.  [L.  tractatio.l  Treat- 
nient  or  handling  of  a  subject ;  discussion,     {Ohs.'\ 

A  full  fractation  of  the  points  controverted.     £p.  Mall. 

Trac-ta'tor  (-ter),  n.  [L.,  a  handler.]  One  who 
writes  tracts;  specif.,  a  Tractarian.     [iJ.]     C.  Kingsley. 

Tract'ile  (trSkt'Il),  a.  [L.  trahere.,  (racium,  to  draw.] 
Capable  of  being  drawn  out  in  length  ;  ductUe.      Bacon. 

Trac-til'i-ty  (trSk-ttl'i-ty),  «.  The  quality  of  being 
tractile;  ductility.  Derham. 

Trac'tion  (trSk'shSn),  n.  [L.  irahere,  tractum,  to 
draw :  cf.  F.  traction.']  1.  The  act  of  drawing,  or  the 
state  of  being  drawn  ;  as,  the  traction  of  a  muscle. 

2.  Specifically,  the  act  of  drawing  a  body  along  a  plane 
by  motive  power,  as  the  drawing  of  a  carriage  by  men 
or  horses,  the  towing  of  a  boat  by  a  tug. 

3.  Attraction  ;  a  drawing  toward.     [iJ.] 

4.  The  adhesive  friction  of  a  wheel  on  a  rail,  a  rope  on 
a  pulley,  or  the  like.  Knight. 

Angle  of  traction  (Mech.),  the  angle  made  with  a  given 
plane  by  the  line  of  direction  in  which  a  tractive  force 
acts.  —  Traction  engine,  a  locomotive  for  drawing  vehicles 
on  highways  or  in  the  fields. 

Tract'lte  (trakf  it),  n.    A  Tractarian. 

Trac-ti'Uous  (trak-tlsh'iis),  a.  [See  Tbactate.] 
Treating  of  ;  handling.     [iJ.] 

Tract'lve  (trSkt'Iv),  a.  Serving  to  draw;  pulling; 
attracting  ;  as,  tractive  power. 

Tract'or  (-er),  n.  [NL.,  from  L.  trahere,  tractum,  to 
draw.]     1.  That  which  draws,  or  is  used  for  drawing. 

2.  pi.  (Bled.)  Two  small,  pointed  rods  of  metal,  for- 
merly used  in  the  treatment  called  Perkinism. 

Trac'tO-ra'tion  (trak'to-ra'shun),  re.     See  Pekkinism. 

Tract'O-ry  (trakt'o-rj),  n.  [L.  tractorius  of  drawing, 
fr.  trahere,  tractum,  to  draw.]     (Geom.)  A  tractrix. 

Tract'riX  (trakt'riks),  n.  [NL.  See  Tkactoe.]  (Ge- 
om.)  A  curve  such  that  the  part  of  the  tangent  between 
the  point  of  tangency  and  a  given  straight  line  is  con- 
stant ;  —  so  called  because  it  was  conceived  as  described 
by  the  motion  of  one  end  of  a  tangent  line  as  the  other 
end  was  drawn  along  the  given  line. 

Trad  (trSd),  obs.  imp.  of  Tkead.  Chaucer. 

Trade  (trad),  n.     [Formerly,  a  path,  OF.  tred  a  foot- 
mark.   See  Tread,  n.  &  ti.]     1.  A  track;  a  trail;   a 
way ;  a  path ;  also,  passage  ;  travel ;  resort.    [06^.] 
A  postern  with  a  blind  wicket  there  was, 
A  common  trade  to  pass  through  Priam's  house.     Surrey. 
Hath  traded  forth  some  salvage  beastes  trade.    Spenser. 
Or,  I  '11  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway, 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  ^p.here  subjects'  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head.  Shak. 

2.  Course  ;  custom  ;  practice  ;  occupation  ;  employ- 
ment.    lObs.]    "  The  right  trade  of  religion."       Udall. 

There  those  five  sisters  had  continual  trade.    Spenser. 
Long  did  I  love  this  lady. 
Long  was  my  travel,  long  my  trade  to  win  her.    Massinger. 
Thy  sin 's  not  accidental  but  a  trade.  Shak. 

3.  Business  of  any  kind  ;  matter  of  mutual  considera- 
tion; affair;  dealing.     [06*.] 

Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ?  Shak. 

4.  Specifically:  The  act  or  business  of  exchanging 
commodities  by  barter,  or  by  buying  and  selling  for 
money ;  commerce ;  traffic ;  barter. 

11^°°  Trade  comprehends  every  speeies  of  exchange  or 
dealing,  either  in  the  produce  of  land,  in  manufactures, 
in  bills,  or  in  money ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  to  denote  the 
barter  or  purchase  and  sale  of  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, either  by  wholesale  or  retail.  Trade  is  either 
foreign  or  domestic.  Foreign  trade  consists  in  the  ex- 
nortation  and  importation  of  goods,  or  the  exchange  of 
the  commodities  of  different  countries.  Domestic,  or 
home,  trade  is  the  exchange,  or  buying  and  selling,  of 
goods  within  a  country.  Trade  is  also  by  the  wholesale, 
that  is,  by  the  package  or  in  large  (juantities,  generally 
to  be  sold  again,  or  it  is  by  retail,  or  in  small  parcels.  The 
carrying  trade  is  the  business  of  transporting  commodi- 
ties from  one  country  to  another,  or  between  places  in 
the  same  country,  by  land  or  water. 

5.  The  business  which  a  person  has  learned,  and  which 
he  engages  in,  for  procuring  subsistence,  or  for  profit; 
occupation ;  especially,  mechanical  employment  as  die- 
tinguished  from  the  liberal  arts,  the  learned  professions, 
and  agriculture ;  as,  we  speak  of  the  trade  of  a  smith,  of 
a  carpenter,  or  mason,  but  not  now  of  the  trade  of  a 
iarmer,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  physician. 

Accursed  usury  was  all  his  trade.  Spenser. 

The  homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade,        Milton. 

I  will  instruct  thee  in  my  trade,  Shak. 

6<  Instruments  of  any  occupation.     [06s.] 

The  shepherd  bears 

His  house  and  household  goods,  his  trade  of  war.    Dryden. 

7.  A  company  of  men  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  ; 
thus,  booksellers  and  publishers  speak  of  the  customs  of 
the  trade,  and  are  collectively  designated  as  the  trade. 

8.  pi.  The  trade  winds. 

9.  Refuse  or  rubbish  from  a  mine.     \_Prov.  Eng."] 

Syn.  —  Profession  ;  occupation ;  office ;  calling ;  avo- 
cation ;  employment ;  commerce ;  dealing  ;  traffic. 

Board  of  trade.  See  under  Board.  —  Trade  dollar.  See 
under  Dollar.  —  Trade  price,  the  price  at  which  goods 
are  sold  to  members  of  the  same  trade,  or  by  wholesale 
dealers  to  retailers.  —  Trade  sale,  an  auction  by  and  for 
the  trade,  especially  that  of  the  booksellers.  —  Trade 
wind,  a  wind  in  the  torrid  zone,  and  often  a  little  beyond 
it,  which  blows  from  the  same  quarter  throughout  the 


year,  except  when  affected  by  local  causes ;  —  so  called 
because  of  its  usefulness  to  navigators,  and  hence  to 
trade. 

11^°"  The  general  direction  of  the  trade  winds  is  from 
N.  E.  to  S.  W.  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  and  from 
S.  E.  to  N.  W.  on  the  south  aide  of  the  equator.  They  are 
produced  by  the  joint  effect  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
and  the  movement  of  the  air  from  the  polar  toward  the 
equatorial  regions,  to  supply  the  vacancy  caused  by 
heating,  rarefaction,  and  consequent  ascent  of  the  air  in 
the  latter  regions.  The  trade  winds  are  principally  lim- 
ited to  two  belts  in  the  tropical  regions,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  equator,  and  separated  by  a  belt  which  is 
characterized  by  calms  or  variable  weather. 

Trade  (trad),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Traded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Trading.]  1.  To  barter,  or  to  buy  and  sell ;  to 
be  engaged  in  the  exchange,  purchase,  or  »ale  of  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  or  anything  else  ;  to  traffic  ;  to  bar- 
gain ;  to  carry  on  commerce  as  a  business. 

A  free  port,  where  nations  .  .  .  resorted  with  their  goods  and 
traded.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  buy  and  sell  or  exchange  property  in  a  single 
instance. 

3.  To  have  dealings ;  to  be  concerned  or  associated ; 
—  usuaUy  followed  by  with. 

How  did  you  dare  to  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth  ?    Shak. 

Trade,  v.  t.  To  sell  or  exchange  in  commerce  ;  to 
barter. 

They  traded  the  persons  of  men.    Ezek.  xxvii.  13. 
To  disker  and  to  swop,  to  trade  rifles  and  watbhes.    Cooper. 

Trade,  obs.  imp.  of  Tread.  Chaucer. 

Trad'ed,  a.    Professional ;  practiced.     [Ofc.]    Shak. 

Trade'ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  trade ;  busy  in  traffic  ; 
commercial.  Spenser. 

Trade'IesS,  a.     Having  no  trade  or  traffic.        Young. 

Trade'— marll'  (-mark'),  n.  A  peculiar  distinguishing 
mark  or  device  affixed  by  a  manufacturer  or  a  merchant 
to  his  goods,  the  exclusive  right  of  using  which  is  recog- 
nized by  law. 

Trad'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  engaged  in  trade  or  com- 
merce ;  one  who  makes  a  business  of  buying  and  selling 
or  of  barter  ;  a  merchant ;  a  trafficker  ;  as,  a  trader  to 
the  East  Indies ;  a  country  trader. 

2.  A  vessel  engaged  in  the  coasting  or  foreign  trade. 

II  Trad'es-oaa'ti-a  (trad'es-kan'shl-a),  re.  {£ot.)  A 
genus  including  spiderwort  and  Wandering  Jew. 

Trades'folk'  (tradz'fok'),  re.  People  employed  in 
trade ;  tradesmen,     [i?.]  Swift. 

Trades'man    (-man),   re. ;  pi.   Tradesmen   (-men). 

1.  One  who  trades  ;  a  shopkeeper. 

2.  A  mechanic  or  artificer  ;  esp. ,  one  whose  livelihood 
depends  upon  the  labor  of  his  hands.     lU.  S.]     Burrill. 

Trades'peo'ple  (-pe'p'l),  re.  People  engaged  in  trade  ; 
shopkeepers. 

Trades'  un'ion  (un'yiin),  or  Trade'  un'ion.  An  or- 
ganized combination  among  workmen  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  their  rights,  privileges,  and  interests  with 
respect  to  wages,  hours  of  labor,  customs,  etc. 

Trades'-un'ion-ist,  or  Trade'-un'ion-ist,  n.  A 
member  of  a  trades  union,  or  a  supporter  of  trades  un- 
ions. 

Trades'wom'an  (-w66m'an),  re. ;  pi.  Tradeswomen 
(-wim'Su).     A  woman  who  trades,  or  is  skilled  in  trade. 

Trad'ing  (trad'Ing),  a.  1.  Carrying  on  trade  or  com- 
merce ;  engaged  in  trade  ;  as,  a  trading  company. 

2.  Frequented  by  traders.  [-S.]  "  They  on  the  <rarf- 
ing  flood."  Milton. 

3.  Yenal ;  corrupt ;  jobbing  ;  as,  a  trading  politician. 
Tra-dl'tlon  (tra^dish'iln),  n.     [OE.  tradicioun,  L,.  tra- 

ditio,  from  tradere  to  give  up,  transmit.  See  Treason, 
Traitor.]  1.  The  act  of  delivering  into  the  hands  of 
another ;  delivery.  "  A  deed  takes  effect  only  from  the 
tradition  or  delivery."  Blackstone. 

2.  The  unwritten  or  oral  delivery  of  information,  opin- 
ions, doctrines,  practices,  rites,  and  customs,  from  father 
to  son,  or  from  ancestors  to  posterity  ;  the  transmission 
of  any  knowledge,  opinions,  or  practice,  from  forefathers 
to  descendants  by  oral  communication,  without  written 
memorials. 

3.  Hence,  that  which  is  transmitted  orally  from  father 
to  son,  or  from  ancestors  to  posterity ;  knowledge  or  be- 
lief transmitted  without  the  aid  of  written  memorials ; 
custom  or  practice  long  observed. 

Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition  begun  upon  an  honor- 
able respect  ?  Shak. 
Naught  but  tradition  remains  of  the  beautiful  village  of 
Grand-Pre.                                                            Longfellow. 

4.  (Theol.)  (a)  An  unwritten  code  of  law  represented 
to  have  been  given  by  God  to  Moses  on  Sinai. 

Making  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  through  your  tradi- 
tion, wliich  ye  have  delivered.  Mark  vii.  13. 
(6)  That  body  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  or  any  article 
thereof,  supposed  to  have  been  put  forth  by  Christ  or  his 
apostles,  and  not  committed  to  writing. 

Stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been 
taught,  whether  by  word  or  our  epistle.  2  Thess.  ii.  IS. 

Tradition  Sunday  (Scci.),  Palm  Sunday  ;  — so  called  be- 
cause the  creed  was  then  taught  to  candidates  for  bap- 
tism at  Easter. 

Tra-dl'tlon,  v.  t.  To  transmit  by  way  of  tradition  ; 
to  hand  down.     [Ofo.] 

The  following  story  is  . .  .  traditioned  with  very  much  credit 
amongst  our  English  Catholics.  Fuller. 

Tra-dl'tlon-al  (-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  tradilionnel,  LL.  tra- 
ditionalis.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tradition ;  derived 
from  tradition  ;  comnmnicated  from  ancestors  to  de- 
scendants by  word  only ;  transmitted  from  age  to  age 
without  writing  ;  as,  traditional  opinions  ;  traditional 
customs ;  traditional  expositions  of  the  Scriptures. 

2.  Observant  of  tradition;  attached  to  old  customs; 
old-fashioned.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Tra-dl'tlon-al-Ism  (-tss'm),  re.  A  system  of  faith 
founded  on  tradition ;  esp.,  the  doctrine  that  all  religious 
faith  is  to  be  based  solely  upon  what  is  delivered  from 
competent  authority,  exclusive  of  rational  procssses. 


Tra-dl'tlon-al-ist   (tra-dlsh'fin-al-ist),   re.     An  adv(V 
cate  of,  or  believer  in,  traditionalism ;  a  traditionist. 
Tra-dl'tlon-al-ly,  adv.     In  a  traditional  manner. 
Tra-di'tion-a-ri-ly  (-a-rl-iy),  adv.     By  tradition. 
Tra-di'tion-a-ry  (-a-rj?),  a.     Traditional. 

The  reveries  of  the  Talmud,  a  collection  of  Jewish  tradition' 
ary  interpolations.  Buckminster. 

Tra-dl'tion-a-ry,  re.  /  pi.  Teaditionaries  (-rTz).  [Cf. 
F.  traditionnaire.']  One,  among  the  Jews,  who  ac- 
knowledges the  authority  of  traditions,  and  explains  the 
Scriptures  by  them. 

Tra-di'tlon-er  (-er), )  re.     [Cf.  F.  traditionnisfe.']   One 

Tra-di'tion-lst,         (      who  adheres  to  tradition. 

Trad'i-tive  (trad'i-tiv),  a.     [L.  tradere,  traditum,  to 

transmit,   give  up :    cf.   F.   iraditif.']      Transmitted  or 

transmissible  from  father  to  son,  or  from  age  to  age,  by 

oral  communication ;  traditional.     [22.]        Jer.  Taylor. 

Suppose  we  on  things  traditive  divide.         Dryden. 

II  Trad'1-tor  (-tor),  re.  \li.,fT.tradere,traditum.  See 
Traitor.]  (Eccl.  Hist.)  A  deliverer; — a  name  of  in- 
famy given  to  Christians  who  delivered  the  Scriptures,  or 
the  goods  of  the  church,  to  their  persecutors  to  save  their 
lives.  Milner. 

Tra-duce'  (tra-diis'),  V.  t.  \_imp.  &_p.p.  Traduced 
(-dust') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Teaducinq  (-du'sTug).]  [L.  tra- 
ducere,  iraductum,  to  lead  across,  lead  along,  exhibit  as 
a  spectacle,  disgrace,  transfer,  derive  ;  trans  across, 
over  -f-  ducere  to  lead :  cf.  F.  traduire  to  transfer,  trans- 
late, arraign,  fr.  L.  traducere.  See  Duke.]  1.  To  trans- 
fer ;  to  transmit ;  to  hand  down  ;  as,  to  traduce  mental 
qualities  to  one's  descendants.     \_Gbs.']  Glunvill. 

2.  To  translate  from  one  language  to  another ;  as,  to 
traduce  and  compose  works.     [_Obs.]  Golden  Boke. 

3.  To  increase  or  distribute  by  propagation.     [06«.] 
From  these  only  the  race  of  perfect  animals  were  propagated 

and  traduced  over  the  earth.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

4.  To  draw  away  ;  to  seduce.     [Obs.] 

I  can  forget  the  weakness 
Of  the  tj-aduced  soldiers.  Beau.  Sf  Ft. 

5.  To  represent ;  to  exhibit ;  to  display ;  to  expose ;: 
to  make  an  example  of.     [Ofc.]  Bacon. 

6.  To  expose  to  contempt  or  shame ;  to  represent  as 
blamable  ;  to  calumniate  ;  to  vilify  ;  to  defame. 

The  best  stratagem  that  Satan  hath  ...  is  by  traducing  th« 

form  and  manner  of  them  [prayers],  to  bring  them  into  con* 

tempt.  Booke: . 

He  had  the  baseness  ...  to  traduce  me  in  lib^!-    Dryden^ 

Syn.  —  To  calumniate ;  vilify  ;  defame ;  disparage ;  de- 
tract ;  depreciate  ;  decry  ;  slander. 

Tra-duce'ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  traducing  j 
misrepresentation  ;  ill-founded  ceijoure  ;  defamation  ;  cal- 
umny.    [J?.]  Shak. 

Tra-du'cent  (-dii'sent),  a.  [L.  traducens,  p.  pr.  of 
iraducere.    See  Traduce.]    Slanderous.     [iJ.]    Entick. 

Tra-du'cer  (-ser),  re.  1.  One  who  traduces ;  a  slan- 
derer ;  a  calumniator.  Bp.  Hall, 

2.  One  who  derives  or  deduces.     [06s.]  Fuller. 

Tra-du'cian  (-shon),  n.     A  believer  in  traducianism. 

Tra-du'cian-lsm  (-iz'm),  re.  (Theol.)  The  doctrine 
that  huma-  ouls  are  produced  by  the  act  of  generation  ; 
—  oppo."'      . o  creationism,  and  infusionism. 

Tra-d_  cl-ble(-si-b'l),a.  1.  Capable  of  being  derived 
or  propagated.     [Ofc.]  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Capable  of  being  traduced  or  calumniated,     [i?.] 

Tra-du'clng-ly,  adv.  In  a  traducing  manner ;  by  tra- 
duction ;  slanderously. 

Tra-duct'  (-diikt'),  v.  t.  [L.  traducere,  traductum.. 
See  Traduce.]  To  derive  or  deduce;  also,  to  transmit; 
to  transfer.     \_Obs.~\  Fotherby. 

Tra-duct',  re.  That  which  is  traducted ;  that  which 
is  transferred  ;  a  translation.     [06s.]  Howell, 

Tra-dUC'tlon  (-diik'shiin),  re.  [L.  traductio  a  trans- 
ferring: cf.  F.   traduction  translation.     See  Traduce.] 

1.  Transmission  from  one  to  another.     [OJs.] 
Traditional  communication  and  traduction  of  truths. 

Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  Translation  from  one  language  to  another.     [06s.] 

3.  Derivation  by  descent ;  propagation.     [iS.] 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind. 

Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 

A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  eo  good.      Dryden. 

4.  The  act  of  transferring ;  conveyance ;  transporta- 
tion.    [iJ.]     "The  <)'arf«cHore  of  brutes."   Sir  31.  Hale. 

5.  Transition.     [iJ.]  Bacon. 

6.  {Logic)  A  process  of  reasoning  in  which  each  con- 
clusion applies  to  just  such  an  object  as  each  of  tho 
premises  applies  tp.  Jevons. 

Tra-dUC'tlve  (-tlv),  a.  Capable  of  being  deduced ; 
derivable.     [iJJ  Bp.  Warbtirton. 

Traffic  (trJif'fik),  V.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Traffickeb 
(-f  ikt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Trafficking  (-f  Ik-i  ng).]  [F.  troji- 
quer  ;  cf.  It.  trafflcare,  Sp.  traficar,  trnfagar,  Pg.  trajicar, 
trafegar,  trafeguear,  LL.  traficare ;  of  uncertain  origin, 
perhaps  fr.  L.  trans  across,  over  -|-  -ficare  to  make  (see 
-FY,  and  cf.  G.  ilbermachen  to  transmit,  send  over,  e.  g., 
money,  wares) ;  or  cf.  Pg.  trasfegar  to  pour  out  from 
one  vessel  into  another,  OPg.  also,  to  traffic,  perhaps  fr. 
(assumed)  LL.  vicare  to  exchange,  from  L.  vicis  change 
(cf.  Vioae).]  1.  To  pass  goods  and  commodities  from 
one  person  to  another  for  an  equivalent  in  goods  or 
money  ;  to  buy  or  sell  goods ;  to  barter ;  to  trade. 

2.  'To  trade  meanly  or  mercenarily  ;  to  bargain. 

Traffic,  v.  t.  To  exchange  in  traffic ;  to  effect  by  a 
bargain  or  for  a  consideration. 

Traffic,  re.     [Cf.  F.  tratic,  It.  trafKce,  Sp.  trAfico, 

trdfago,  Pg.  tr/ifego,  LL.  trdjicitn,,  t>.ijica.    See  Tiupfic, 

D.]     1.  Commerce,  either  by  baitfr  or  by  buying  and 

selling  ;  interchange  of  goods  and  coiinuodities ;  trade. 

A  merchant  of  great  tru^iHc  th.c  ugli  (hi  world.       Shck. 

The  tri\ttic  in  honors,  places,  and  ptinlaixn.      Sfatx.tilaU' 

i^^'  This  word,  like  trade,  compreli.nids  pvery  Bpeciea 
of  dealing  in  the  exchange  or  pa-swup  (-(  ;;v  odd  or  mer- 
chandise from  hand  to  hand  for  an  » iin  v     ■  u   rn'ons  tbfc 
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business  of  retailing  may  be  excepted.  It  signifies  appro- 
priately foreign  trade,  but  is  not  limited  to  that. 

2.  Commodities  of  the  market.     [i2.] 

You  '11  Bee  a  draggled  damsel 
From  Billingigate  her  fishy  traffic  bear.  Qay. 

3.  The  business  done  upon  a  railway,  steamboat  line, 
etc.,  with  reference  to  the  number  of  passengers  or  the 
amount  of  freight  carried. 

Traffic  return,  a  periodical  statement  of  the  receipts  for 
geods  and  passengers,  as  on  a  railway  line.  — Traffic  taker, 
a  computer  of  the  returns  of  traffic  on  a  railway,  steam- 
boat Ime,  etc. 

Traf'flc-a-Me  (trSffik-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
disposed  of  in  traffic  ;  marketable.     [Ofo.]       Bp.  Hall. 

Traf'Uck-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  traffics,  or  carries  on 
commerce  ;  a  trader  ;  a  merchant. 

Traf'flc-less,  a.    Destitute  of  traffic,  or  trade. 

Trag'a-canth  (trSg'a-kSnth),  n.  [L.  Iragacanthum 
tragacanth,  tragacantha  the  plant  producing  tragacanth, 
Gr.  rpayoKavBa ;  rpdyoi  a  he-goat  -\-  aicavSa  a  thorn : 
cf.  F.  tragacanthe.l  A  kind  of  gum  procured  from  a 
spiny  leguminous  shrub  (Astragalus  gummifer)  of  West- 
em  Asia,  and  other  species  of  Astragalus.  It  comes  in 
hard  whitish  or  yellowish  flakes  or  filaments,  and  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  slowly  swells  into  a  muci- 
laginous mass,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  gum 
arable  in  medicine  and  the  axts.  Called  also  gum  traga- 
canth. 

Tra-ge'dl-an  (tra-je'di-an),  n.    [Cf.  F.  tragSdien.] 

1.  A  writer  of  tragedy. 

Thence  what  the  lofty,  grave  tragedians  taught.    Milton. 

2.  An  actor  or  player  In  tragedy.  Shak. 
II  Tra'g^'dlenne'    (tra'zhS'dySn' ;    E.  tr4-je'di-Sn'), 

n.     [F.]     A  woman  who  plays  in  tragedy. 

Tra-ge'dl-ous  (-je'dl-iis),  a.  Like  tragedy ;  tragical. 
[06i.]     "  yrajredioKS  history . "  Fabyan. 

Trag'e-dy  (tr5j'e-dy),  n.  ;  pi.  Tbaoedies  (-diz).    [OE. 
tragedie,   OP.   tragedie,   F.   tragedie,  L.  tragoedia,  Gr. 
TpaywSia,  f r.  rpaytoWs  a  tragic  poet  and  singer,  originally, 
a  goat  singer ;  rpayos  a  goat  (perhaps  akin  to  rpioyeii'  to 
gnaw,  nibble,  eat,  and  E.  trout)  -f-  aeiSeiv  to  sing  ;  from 
the  oldest  tragedies  being  exhibited  when  a  goat  was 
sacrificed,  or  because  a  goat  was  the  prize,  or  because 
the  actors  were  clothed  in  goatskins.     See  Ode.]     1.  A 
dramatic  poem,  composed  in  elevated  style,  representing 
a  signal  action  performed  by  some  person  or  persons,  and 
having  a  fatal  issue  ;  that  species  of  drama  which  repre- 
sents the  sad  or  terrible  phases  of  character  and  life. 
Tragedu  is  to  say  a  certain  storie, 
Ab  olde  bookes  raaken  us  memonej 
Of  him  that  stood  in  great  prosperitee 
And  is  yfallen  out  of  high  degree 
Into  misery  and  endeth  wretchedly.  Chaucer. 

All  our  tragedies  are  of  kings  and  princes,   Jer.  Taylor. 
Tragedy  is  poetry  in  its  deepest  earnest ;  comedy  is  poetry  in 
unlimited  jest.  Coleridge. 

2.  A  fatal  and  mournful  event;  any  event  in  which 
human  lives  are  lost  by  human  violence,  more  especially 
by  unauthorized  violence. 

Trag'ic  (trSj'Ik),  1  a.  [L.  tragicus,  Gr.  rpayi/cds  : 
Trag'ic-al  (-i-kal),  |  cf.  F.  tragique.'i  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  tragedy ;  of  the  nature  or  character  of  trag- 
edy ;  as,  a  tragic  poem ;  a  tragic  play  or  representation. 
-  2.  Fatal  to  life ;  mournful ;  terrible ;  calamitous ;  as, 
the  tragic  scenes  of  the  French  revolution. 

3.  Mournful ;  expressive  of  tragedy,  the  loss  of  life,  or 
of  sorrow. 

"Why  look  you  still  so  stem  and  tragical  f       Shak. 

— Trag'Ic-aX-ly,  aciw.  —  Trag'lo-al-ness,  n. 

Trag'lc  (-ik),  n.     1.  A  writer  of  tragedy.     [Obs.'} 

2.  A  tragedy ;  a  tragic  drama.     [06s.] 

Trag'l-com'e-dy  (tr5j'I-kSm'e-dy),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tragi- 
C0m6die,  L.  iragicocomoedia.  See  Tbagio,  and  Comedy.] 
A  kind  of  drama  representing  some  action  in  which  seri- 
ous and  comic  scenes  are  blended ;  a  composition  par- 
taking of  the  nature  both  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 

•      The  noble  tragi-comedy  oi  **  Measure  for  Measure." 

Macaulay. 

Trag'l-COm'lC  (-kSm'TkJ, )  o.  \_Gt.¥.tragi-comique.'] 

Trag'l-COm'lc-al  (-I-kal), )  Of  or  pertaining  to  tragi- 
comedy ;    partaking  of  a  mixture  of  grave  and  comic 

scenes.  —  Trag'l-com'Ic-al-ly,  adv. 

Julian  felt  toward  him  that  tragicomic  sensation  which 
makes  us  pity  the  object  which  excites  it  not  the  less  that  we  are 
somewhat  inclined  to  laugh  amid  our  sympathy.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Trag'1-oom'l-pas'tor-al  (trSi'T-kSm'T-pas'ter-ol),  a. 

Partaking  of  the  nature  of,  or  combining,  tragedy,  com- 
edy, and  pastoral  poetry.     [iJ.]  Gay. 

Trag'O-pan  (trag'o-pan),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  tragopan  a 
fabulous  Ethiopian  bird,  Gr.  TpayoTrav.]  {Zo'dl.)  Any 
one  of  several  species  of  Asi- 
atic pheasants  of  the  genus 
Ceriornis.  They  are  bril- 
Bantly  colored  with  a  vari- 
ety of  tints,  the  back  and 
breast  are  usually  covered 
with  white  or  buff  ocelli,  and 
the  head  is  ornamented  with 
two  bright  -  colored,  fieshy 
wattles.  The  crimson  trago- 
pan, or  homed  pheasant  (C. 
satyra),  of  India  is  one  of  the 
best-known  species. 

Jl  Tra'gns  (trS'giis),  n. 
[KL.,  fr.  Gr.  Tpuyos  a  part 
oi  the  inner  ear.]  (Anat.) 
Thi  prominence  in  front  of 
the  external  0[  etiiig  of  the  Crimson  Tragopan  (Ceriornis 
ear.     See  Ulust.  '   ider  Eak.  satyra). 

T'  rail'  (te'  rSl').    See  under  T. 

Trail  (trSl),  V.  ■'.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Teailed  (trSld) ;  p. 
pr.  <fe  »».  n.  Tejiiuno.]  [OE.  trailen,  OF.  irailler  to 
trii,!  a  deer,  or  hi.uC  him  upon  a  cold  scent,  also,  to  hunt 
«w  pursue  him  with  a  limehound,  P.  trailler  to  trail  a 


fishing  line  ;  probably  from  a  derivative  of  L.  trahere  to 
draw ;  cf .  L.  traha  a  drag,  sledge,  tragula  a  kind  of  drag 
net,  a  small  sledge,  Sp.  trailla  a  leash,  an  instrument 
for  leveling  the  ground,  D.  treilen  to  draw  with  a  rope, 
to  tow,  treil  a  rope  for  drawing  a  boat.    See  Trace,  v.  t.'\ 

1.  To  hunt  by  the  track ;  to  track.  Halliwell. 

2.  To  draw  or  drag,  as  along  the  ground. 

And  hung  his  head,  and  trailed  his  legs  along.    Dryden. 
They  shall  not  trail  me  through  their  streets 
Like  a  wild  beast.  Milton. 

Long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe.  Fope. 

3.  {Mil.)  To  carry,  as  a  firearm,  with  the  breech  near 
the  ground  and  the  upper  part  inclined  forward,  the 
piece  being  held  by  the  right  liand  near  the  middle. 

4.  To  tread  down,  as  grass,  by  walking  through  it ;  to 
lay  flat.  Longfellow. 

5.  To  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of ;  to  impose 
upon.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

1  presently  perceived  she  was  (what  is  vernacularly  termed) 
^rmKiiff  Mrs.  Dent !  that  is,  playingonherignorance.  C.  Bronti. 

Trail  (tral),  v.  i.  1.  To  be  drawn  out  in  length ;  to 
follow  after. 

When  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  trail.     Spenser. 

2.  To  grow  to  great  length,  especially  when  slender  and 
creeping  upon  the  ground,  as  a  plant ;  to  run  or  climb. 

Trail,  n.  1.  A  track  left  by  man  or  beast ;  a  track 
followed  by  the  hunter ;  a  scent  left  on  the  ground  by 
the  animal  pursued ;  as,  a  deer  trail. 

They  traveled  in  the  bed  of  the  brook,  leaving  no  dangerous 

trail.  Cooper. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry !        Shak. 

2.  A  footpath  or  road  track  through  a  wilderness  or 
wild  region ;  as,  an  Indian  trail  over  the  plains. 

3.  Anything  drawn  out  to  a  length ;  as,  the  trail  of 
a  meteor  ;  a  trail  of  smoke. 

When  lightning  shoots  in  glittering  trails  along.    Howe. 

4.  Anything  drawn  behind  in  long  undulations ;  a 
train.     "A  radiant  ^rm7  of  hair."  Pope. 

6.  Anything  drawn  along,  as  a  vehicle.     lObs.J 

6.  A  frame  for  trailing  plants ;  a  trellis.     [Ofo.] 

7.  The  entrails  of  a  fowl,  especially  of  game,  as  the 
woodcock,  and  the  like  ;  —  applied  also,  sometimes,  to 
the  entrails  of  sheep. 

The  woodcock  is  a  favorite  with  epicures,  and  served  with  its 
traU  in,  is  a  delicious  dish.  Baird, 

8.  (Mil.)  That  part  of  the  stock  of  a  gun  carriage 
which  rests  on  the  ground  when  the  piece  is  unlimbered. 
See  lllust.  of  Gun  carriage,  under  Gun. 

9.  The  act  of  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorance  of  a 
person ;  an  imposition.     \_Prov.  Eng."] 

TraU  boards  (Shipbuilding),  the  carved  boards  on  both 
sides  of  the  cutwater  near  the  figurehead.  —  Trail  net,  a 
net  that  is  trailed  or  drawn  behind  a  boat.  Wright. 

Trall'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  trails. 

Trail'lng,  a.  &  vh.  n.  from  Teail. 

Trailing  arbutus.  (Bot.)  See  under  Akbutus.  —  Trailing 
spring,  a  spring  fixed  in  the  axle  box  of  the  trailing  wheels 
of  a  locomotive  engine,  and  so  placed  as  to  assist  in  dead- 
ening any  shock  which  may  occur.  Weale.  —  Trailing 
wheel,  a  mnd  wheel  of  a  locomotive  when  it  is  not  a  driv- 
ing wheel ;  also,  one  of  the  hind  wheels  of  a  carriage. 

Train  (tran),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trained  (trand) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Teaxning.]     [OF.  trahiner,  ti-ainer,  F. 

trainer,  LL.  trahinare,  irainare,  fr.  L.  trahere  to  draw. 

See  Trail.]     1.  To  draw  along ;  to  trail ;  to  drag. 

In  hollow  cube 

Training  his  devilish  enginery.  Milton. 

2.  To  draw  by  persuasion,  artifice,  or  the  like ;  to 
attract  by  stratagem ;  to  entice;  to  allure.     [06s.] 

If  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side.        Shak. 
O,  train  me  not,  sweet  merraaid,  with  thy  note.     Shak. 
This  feast,  I  '11  gage  my  life. 
Is  but  a  plot  to  train  you  to  your  ruin.  Ford. 

3.  To  teach  and  form  by  practice ;  to  educate ;  to 
exercise ;  to  discipline ;  as,  to  train  the  militia  to  the 
manual  exercise ;  to  train  soldiers  to  the  use  of  arms. 

Our  trained  bands,  which  are  the  trustiest  and  most  proper 

strength  of  a  free  nation.  Milton. 

The  warrior  horse  here  bred  he 's  taught  to  train.     Dryden. 

4.  To  break,  tame,  and  accustom  to  draw,  as  oxen. 

5.  (Sort.)  To  lead  or  direct,  and  form  to  a  wall  or 
espalier ;  to  form  to  a  proper  shape,  by  bending,  lopping, 
or  pruning ;  as,  to  train  young  trees. 

He  trains  the  young  branches  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

Jeffrey. 

6.  (Mining)  To  trace,  as  a  lode  or  any  mineral  appear- 
ance, to  its  head. 

To  train  a  gtm  {Mil.  &  Naut.),  to  point  it  at  some  object 
either  forward  or  else  abaft  the  beam,  that  is,  not  di- 
rectly on  the  side.  Totten.  —  To  train,  or  To  train  up,  to 
educate  ;  to  teach ;  to  form  by  instruction  or  practice ; 
to  bring  up. 

Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go ;  and  when  he  is 
old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  Vrov.  xiii.  6. 

The  first  Christians  were,  by  great  hardships,  trained  up  tor 
glory.  Tillotson. 

Train,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  drilled  in  military  exercises ; 
to  do  duty  in  a  military  company. 

2.  To  prepare  by  exercise,  diet,  instruction,  etc.,  for 
any  physical  contest ;  as,  to  train  for  a  boat  race. 

Train,  n.  [F.  train,  OF.  train,  trahin ;  cf .  (for  some 
of  the  senses)  F.  traine.  See  Train,  v.I  1.  That  which 
draws  along ;  especially,  persuasion,  artifice,  or  entice- 
ment ;  allurement.  [06i.]  "  Now  to  my  charms,  and  to 
my  wily  iraires."  Milton. 

2  Hence,  something  tied  to  a  lure  to  entice  a  hawk  ; 
also,  a  trap  for  an  animal ;  a  snare.  Halliwell. 

With  cunning  trains  him  to  entrap  unwares.    Spenser. 

3.  That  which  is  dravm  along  in  the  rear  of,  or  after, 
something;  that  which  is  in  the  hinder  part  or  rear. 
Specifically :  — 

(a)  That  part  of  a  gown  which  trails  behind  the  wearer. 
(6)  (Mil.)  The  after  part  of  a  gun  carriage  ;  the  trail. 


(c)  The  tall  of  a  bird.     "  The  train  steers  their  flights, 
and  turns  their  bodies,  like  the  rudder  of  a  ship."    Ray. 
4.  A  number  of  followers;  a  body  of  attendants;  a 
retinue ;  a  suite. 

The  king's  daughter  with  a  lovely  train.     Addison. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts.        Shak. 

6.  A  consecution  or  succession  of  connected  things  ;  a 

series.     "A  <ram  of  happy  sentiments."  I.  Watts. 

The  train  of  ills  our  love  would  draw  behisd  it.    Addison. 

Rivers  now 

Stream  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train.     Milton, 

Other  truths  require  a  train  of  ideas  placed  in  order.    Locke. 

6.  Eegular  method  ;  process ;  coursd ;  order ;  as, 
things  are  now  in  a  train  for  settlement. 

If  things  were  once  in  this  train,  .  .  .  our  duty  would  take  ■ 
root  in  our  nature.  Swift, 

7.  The  number  of  beats  of  a  watch  in  any  certain  time. 

8.  A  line  of  gunpowder  laid  to  lead  fire  to  a  charge, 
mine,  or  the  like. 

9.  A  connected  line  of  cars  or  carriages  on  a  railroad. 

10.  A  heavy,  long  sleigh  used  in  Canada  for  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise,  wood,  and  the  like. 

11.  (Boiling  Mill)  A  roll  train  ;  as,  a  12-inch  train. 
Roll  train,  or  Train  of  rolls  {Rolling  Mill),  a  set  of  plain 

or  grooved  rolls  for  rolling  metal  into  various  forms  by 
a  series  of  consecutive  operations.  —  Train  mile  {Rail- 
roads), a  unit  employed  in  estimating  running  expenses, 
etc.,  being  one  of  tlie  total  number  of  miles  run  by  all 
the  trains  of  a  road,  or  system  of  roads,  as  within  a  given 
time,  or  for  a  given  expenditure  ;  —  called  also  mile  run. 
—  Train  of  artillery,  any  number  of  cannon,  mortars,  etc., 
with  the  attendants  and  carriages  which  follow  them 
into  the  field.  Campbell  {Diet.  Mil.  Sd.).  —  Train  of 
mechanism,  a  series  of  moving  pieces,  as  wheels  and  pin- 
ions, each  of  which  is  follower  to  that  which  drives  it, 
and  driver  to  that  which  follows  it.  —  Train  road,  a  slight 
railway  for  small  cars,  —  used  for  construction,  or  in 
mining.  —  Train  tackle  (Naut.),  a  tackle  for  running  guns 
in  and  out. 

Syn.  —  Cars.  — Teain,  Cars.  Train  is  the  word  uni- 
versally used  in  England  with  reference  to  railroad  trav- 
eling ;  as,  I  came  in  the  morning  train.  In  the  United 
States,  the  phrase  the  cars  has  been  extensively  intro- 
duced in  the  room  of  train  ;  as,  the  cars  are  late  ;  I  came 
in  the  cars.  The  English  expression  is  obviously  more 
appropriate,  and  is  prevailing  more  and  more  among 
Americans,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  cars. 

Traln'a-ble  (tran'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  trained 
or  educated ;  as,  boys  trainable  to  virtue.      Bichardson. 

Traln'band'  (-bSnd'),  n. ;  pi.  Trainbands  (-bSndz'). 
A  band  or  company  of  an  organized  military  force  insti- 
tuted by  James  I.  and  dissolved  by  Charles  II. ;  —  af- 
terwards applied  to  the  London  militia,    \_Eng.'] 

He  felt  that,  without  some  better  protection  than  that  of  the 

trainbands  and  Beefeaters,  his  palace  and  person  would  hardly 

be  secure.  Macaulay. 

A  trainband  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town.  Cowper, 

Traln'baar'er  (-bSr'er),  n.  One  who  holds  up  a  train, 
as  of  a  robe. 

Train'el  (-51),  ra.   [OF.]  A  dragnet.   [06s.]   Holland. 

Traln'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  trains ;  an  instructor ; 
especially,  one  who  trains  or  prepares  men,  horses,  etc., 
for  exercises  requiring  physical  agility  and  strength. 

2.  A  militiaman 
when  called  out  for 
exercise  or  disci- 
pline.   iU.  S.] 

Bartlett. 

Train 'Ing,  n. 

The  act  of  one  who 
trains;  the  act  or 
process  of  exercis- 
ing, disciplining, 
etc. ;  education. 

Fan  training 
(Hort.),  the  opera- 
tion of  training 
fruit  trees,  grape- 
vines, etc.,  so  that  the  branches  shall  radiate  from  the 
stem  like  a  fan.— Horizontal  training  (Hort.),  the  operation 
of    training    fruit 


trees,  grapevines, 
etc.,  so  that  the 
branches  shall 
spread  out  lateral- 
ly in  a  horizontal 
direction.  —  Train- 
1  n  g  college.  See 
Normal  school,  un- 
d  e  r  Normal,  a. 
-Training  day,  a 
day  on  which  a 
military  company 
assembles  for  drill  or  parade.  [U.  5.]— Training  ship,  a 
vessel  on  board  of  which  boys  are  trained  as  saUors. 

Syn.  —  See  Education. 

Train'  OU'  (oil').  [D.  or  LG.  traan  train  oil,  blubber 
(cf.  Dan.  &  Sw.  tran,  G.  thran)  -\-  E.  oil.']  Oil  procured 
from  the  blubber  or  fat  of  whales,  by  boiling. 

Traln'y  (-y),  a.    Belonging  to  train  oil.    [06s.]    Gay.' 

Traipse  (traps),  v.  i.  [Cf.  G.  trapsen,  trappsen, 
trappen,  to  tread  noisily,  to  walk  stamping.  See  Tkam- 
PLE,  Trape.]  To  walk  or  run  about  in  a  slatternly,  care- 
less, or  thoughtless  manner.     [Colloq.']  Pope. 

Trais  (traz).  Trays,  n.  pi.    Traces.     [06s.] 

Four  white  bulls  in  the  trays.  Cltaucer. 

Trait  (trat ;  277),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  tractus,  fr.  trahere 
to  draw.  See  Teace,  v  ,  and  cf.  Teact  a  region,  Teaoe 
a  strap.  Tret.]     1.  A  stroke ;  a  touch. 

By  this  single  trait  Homer  makes  an  essential  difiereace  be- 
tween the  Hiad  and  Odyssey.  Broome, 

2.  A  distinguishing  or  marked  feature ;  a  peculiarity ; 
as,  a  trait  of  character. 

Jl^^  Formerly  pronounced  fro,  as  In  French,  and  still 
80  pronounced  to  some  extent  in  England. 

II  Tral'tem"  (tra'ter'),  n.  [P.]  The  keeper  of  an  eat- 
ing house,  or  restaurant ;  a  restaurateur.        Simmonds. 


Fan  Training. 


Horizontal  Training. 
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Tral'tor  (tra'tSr),  n.  [OE.  traitour,  OF.  irwUor, 
Irditeur,  F.  iraitre,  L.  iraditor,  fr.  Iradere,  traditum,  to 
deliver,  to  give  up  or  surrender  treacherously,  to  betray  ; 
trans  across,  over  -j-  dare  to  give.  See  Date  time,  and 
cf.  Betray,  Tbadition,  Thaditok,  Treason.]  1.  One 
who  violates  his  allegiance  and  betrays  his  country ;  one 
guilty  of  treason ;  one  who,  in  breach  of  trust,  delivers 
his  country  to  an  enemy,  or  yields  up  any  fort  or  place 
intrusted  to  his  defense,  or  surrenders  an  army  or  body 
of  troops  to  the  enemy,  unless  when  vanquished ;  also, 
one  who  takes  arms  and  levies  war  against  his  country  ; 
or  one  who  aids  an  enemy  in  conquering  his  country. 
See  Treason. 

O  passing  traitor,  perjured  and  unjust  I  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  one  who  betrays  any  confidence  or  trust ;  a 
betrayer.     "This  false  <rai7or  death."  Chaucer. 

Tral'tOT,  a.    Traitorous.     [iJ.]  Spenser.    Pope. 

Tral'tor,  v.  t.  To  act  the  traitor  toward  ;  to  betray ; 
to  deceive.  [06j.]  "But  time,  it  <?-aiZor.s  me."  Lithgow. 

Tral'tor-ess  (-es),  n.    A  traitress.  [06«.]  Eom..  of  R. 

Tral'tor-ly  (-1^),  a.  Like  a  traitor ;  treacherous  ;  trai- 
torous.    [06«.]     "  Ti'm^oWj/ rascals. "  Shak. 

Tral'tOr-OUS  (->Ss),  a.  [Cf.  F.  trailreux.']  1.  Guilty 
of  treason ;  treacherous  ;  perfidious  ;  faithless ;  as,  a  trai- 
torous officer  or  subject.  Shak. 

2.  Consisting  in  treason ;  partaking  of  treason ;  im- 
plying breach  of  allegiance ;  as,  a  traitorous  scheme. 

—  Tral'tor-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Tral'tor-ous-ness,  n. 

Tral'tor-y  (-3?),  n.    Treachery.     [06«.]  Chaucer. 

Tral'tress  (-trSs),  re.  [F.  traUresse.']  A  woman  who 
betrays  her  country  ©r  any  trust ;  a  traitoress.    Dryden. 

Tra-Ject'  (tra-jSkf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Trajected  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Trajecting.]  [L.  trajectus,  p.  p.  of  tra- 
Jicere  to  throw  across  ;  trans  across  -\-jacere  to  throw. 
See  Jet  a  shooting  forth.]  To  throw  or  cast  through, 
over,  or  across;  as,  to  traject  the  sun's  light  through 
three  or  more  cross  prisms.     [iJ.]  Sir  I.  Newton. 

TraJ'ect  (trSj'gkt),  n.  [L.  trajectus,  fr.  trajicere :  cf. 
F.  trajet,  OF.  traject.  See  TbAJECT,  v.  t.'\  1.  A  place 
for  passing  across ;  a  passage  ;  a  ferry.    [OJs.]    Cotgrave. 

2.  The  act  of  trajecting ;  trajection. 

3.  A  trajectory.     [iJ.]  /.  Taylor. 
Tra-]eC'tlon  (tr4-jgk'shiin),  n.    [L.  trajectio  a  crossing 

over,  transposition.]  1.  The  act  of  trajecting  ;  a  throw- 
ing or  casting  through  or  across ;  also,  emission.    Boyle. 

2.  Transposition,     [i?.]  Knatchbull. 

Tra-Ject'0-ry  (-j5k'to-ij^),  n. ;  pi.  Trajectories  (-riz). 
[Cf.  F.  trajectoire.']  The  curve  which  a  body  describes 
in  space,  as  a  planet  or  comet  in  its  orbit,  or  a  stone 
thrown  upward  obliquely  in  the  air. 

Tra'Jet  (tra'jSt),  Tra'Jet-our(-er),  Tra'Jet-ry  (-rj^),  re. 
See  Treget,  Treqetour,  and  Tbegetrt.     [06j.] 

Tra-la'tlon  (tr4-la'shuu),  n.  [L.  tralatio,  translatio. 
See  Translation.]  The  use  of  a  word  in  a  figurative  or 
extended  sense  ;  a  metaphor;  a  trope.  [Oi«.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Tral'a-tl'tlon  (trai'a-tlsh'iSn),  n.  [See  Tkalatitious.] 
A  change,  as  in  the  use  of  words ;  a  metaphor. 

Tral'a-ti'tlOUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  tralatiHus,  translatitius, 
tralaticius,  trans! aiicius.  See  Tbalation.]  1.  Passed 
along  ;  handed  down  ;  transmitted. 

Among  biblical  critics  a  troJatitious  interpretation  is  one  re- 
ceived by  expositor  from  expositor.  W.  Withington. 

2.  Metaphorical ;  figurative  ;  not  literal.    Stackhouse. 

Tral'a-U'tlOllS-ly,  adv.  In  a  tralatitious  manner  ; 
metaphorically.  Solder. 

Tra-lln'e-ate  (tr4-lln'e-at),  v.  i.  [L.  trans  across  -f 
linea  a  line  :  cf.  It.  trolineare,  tralignare.']  To  deviate ; 
to  stray  ;  to  wander.     [06s.]  Dryden. 

Tra-lu'cen-cy  (-lia'sen-sy),  re.  Translucency  ;  as,  the 
tralucency  of  a  gem.     [06i.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tra-lU'Cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  tralucens,  translucens,  p. 
pr.    See  Translucent.]    Translucent.     [06s.] 

The  air's  iraltu:ent  gallery.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

Tram  (trSm),  n,  [Prov.  E.  tram  a  coal  wagon,  the 
shaft  of  a  cart  or  carriage,  a  beam  or  bar  ;  probably  of 
Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  OSw.  trdm,  trum,  a  beam,  OD.  drom, 
Prov.  &  OHG.  tram.2  1.  A  four-wheeled  truck  running 
on  rails,  and  used  in  a  mine,  as  for  carrying  coal  or  ore. 

2.  The  shaft  of  a  cart.     IProv.  Eng.']       De  Quincey. 

3.  One  of  the  rails  of  a  tramway. 

4.  A  car  on  a  horse  railroad.     lEng.'] 

Tram  car,  a  car  made  to  run  on  a  tramway,  especially 
a  street  railway  car.  — Tram  plate,  a  flat  piece  of  iron  laid 
down  as  a  rail.  —  Tram  pot  (Milling),  the  step  and  support 
for  the  lower  end  of  the  spindle  of  a  millstone. 

Tram,  re.  [Sp.  trama  weft,  or  F.  tranrie.']  A  silk 
thread  formed  of  two  or  more  threads  twisted  together, 
used  especially  for  the  weft,  or  cross  threads,  of  the  best 
quality  of  velvets  and  silk  goods. 

TramTjIe  (-b'l),  v.  t.  (Mining)  To  wash,  as  tin  ore, 
with  a  shovel  in  a  frame  fitted  for  the  purpose.      Smart. 

Tram'mel  (-mBl),  re.  [F.  tramail,  trSmail,  a  net,  LL. 
tremaculum,  tremacle,  a  kind  of  net  for  taking  fish ;  L. 
tres  three  -|-  macula  a,  mesh.  See  Three,  and  Mail  ar- 
mor.] 1.  A  kind  of  net  for  catching  birds,  fishes,  or 
other  prey.  Carew. 

2.  A  net  for  confining  a  woman's  hair.  Spenser. 

3.  A  kind  of  shackle  used  for  regulating  the  motions 
of  a  horse  and  making  him  amble. 

4.  Fig. :  Whatever  impedes  activity,  progress,  or  free- 
dom, as  a  net  or  shackle. 

[They]  disdain  the  trammeh  of  any  sordid  contract.     Jeffrey. 

5.  An  iron  hook  of  various 
forms  and  sizes,  used  for  hang- 
ing kettles  and  other  vessels 
over  the  fire. 

6.  (il/ecA.)  (a)  An  instrument 
for  drawing  ellipses,  one  part 
Of  which  consists  of  a  cross  with 
two  grooves  at  right  angles  to 
lach  other,  the  other  being  a 
»eam  carrying  two  pins  (which  slide  in  those  grooves). 


Trammel  (Mech.). 


and  also  the  describing  pencil.  (J)  A  beam  compass. 
See  under  Beam. 

Tram'mel  (trSm'mSl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Trammeled 
(-mSld)  or  Trammelled  ;  p.  pr!'&  vb.  n.  Trammeling,  or 
Trammelling.]  1.  To  entangle,  as  in  a  net ;  to  catch, 
[fl.]  Shak. 

2.  To  confine  ;  to  hamper ;  to  shackle. 

Tram'meled  (-m6Id),  a.  (Man.)  Having  blazes,  or 
white  marks,  oh  the  fore  and  hind  foot  of  one  side,  as  if 
marked  by  trammels  ;  —  said  of  a  horse.  [Written  also 
trammelled.'] 

Txarn'mel-er  (-mgl-er),  n.  [Written  also  trammeller.'] 

1.  One  who  uses  a  trammel  net.  Nares. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  trammels  or  restrains, 
Tram'mlng  (-ming),  re.     (Silk  Manuf.)    The  act  or 

process  of  forming  trams.     See  2d  Tram. 

Tra-mon'tane  (tra-mon'tan  or  trSm'on-tan ;  277),  a. 
[OF.  tramontain.  It.  tramontano,  L.  iransmontanus ; 
trans  across,  beyond  +  mons,  montis,  mountain.]  Lying 
or  being  beyond  the  mountains ;  coming  from  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains ;  hence,  foreign  ;  barbarous. 

(J^*™  The  Italians  sometimes  use  this  epithet  for  ultra- 
montane, and  apply  it  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps, 
as  France  and  Germany,  and  especially  to  their  ecclesi- 
astics, jurists,  painters,  etc.  ;  and  a  north  wind  is  called 
a  tramontane  wind.  The  French  lawyers  call  certain 
Italian  canonists  tramontane,  or  -ultramontane,  doctors; 
considering  them  as  favoring  too  much  the  court  of  Rome. 
See  Ultramontane. 

Tra-mon'tane,  re.  One  living  beyond  the  mountains ; 
hence,  a  foreigner  ;  a  stranger. 

Tramp  (trSmp),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Tramped  (trSmt ; 
215);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tramping.]  [OE.  trampen;  akin 
to  LG.  trampen,  G.  trampeln,  LG.  &  D.  trappen,  Dan. 
trampe,  Sw.  &  Icel.  trampa,  Goth,  anatrimpan  to  press 
upon  ;  also  to  D.  trap  a  step,  G.  treppe  steps,  stairs.  Cf. 
Trap  a  kind  of  rock,  Trape,  Trip,  v.  i..  Tread.]  1.  To 
tread  upon  forcibly  and  repeatedly ;  to  trample. 

2.  To  travel  or  wander  through ;  as,  to  tramp  the 
country.     [Colloq.'] 

3.  To  cleanse,  as  clothes,  by  treading  upon  them  in 
water.     [Scot.']  Jamieson. 

Tramp,  v.  i.     To  travel ;  to  wander ;  to  stroll. 
Tramp,  re.     1.  A  foot  journey  or  excursion ;  as,  to  go 
on  a  tramp  ;  a  long  tramp.  Blackie. 

2.  A  foot  traveler ;  a  tramper  ;  often  used  in  a  bad 
sense  for  a  vagrant  or  wandering  vagabond.      Halliwell. 

3.  The  sound  of  the  foot,  or  of  feet,  on  the  earth,  as 
in  marching.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  A  tool  for  trimming  hedges. 

5.  A  plate  of  iron  worn  to  protect  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
or  the  shoe,  when  digging  with  a  spade. 

Tramp'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  tramps ;  a  stroller ;  a 
vagrant  or  vagabond  ;  a  tramp.  Dickens. 

Tram'ple  (trSm'p'l),  •;;.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trampled 
(-p'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  re.  Trampling  (-pi  ing).]  [OE.  tram- 
pelen,  freq.  of  trampen.  See  Tramp,  v.  t.]  1.  To  tread 
under  foot ;  to  tread  down  ;  to  prostrate  by  treading ; 
as,  to  trample  grass  or  flowers.  Dryden. 

Neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample 
them  under  their  feet.  matt.  vii.  6. 

2.  Fig. :  To  treat  vrith  contempt  and  insult.    Cowper. 

Tram'ple,  v.  i.  1.  To  tread  with  force  and  rapidity  ; 
to  stamp. 

2.  To  tread  in  contempt ;  —  with  on  or  upon. 

Diogenes  trampled  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater  of  his  own. 

Gov.  of  Tongue. 

Tram'ple,  re.    The  act  of  treading  under  foot ;  also, 

the  sound  produced  by  trampling.  Milton. 

The  huddling  trample  of  a  drove  of  sheep.        Lowell. 

Tram'pler  (-pier),  re.  One  who  tramples ;  one  who 
treads  down ;  as,  a  trampler  on  nature's  law.      Cowper. 

Tram-poose'  (trSm-pobs'),  v.  i.  [See  Tramp,  Tram- 
ple, and  Traipse.]  To  walk  with  labor,  or  heavily ;  to 
tramp.     [Low,  V.  S.]  Barllett. 

Tram'road''  (tram'rod'),  re.  [Tram,  a  coal  wagon  -)- 
road.]  A  road  prepared  for  easy  transit  of  trams  or 
wagons,  by  forming  the  wheel  tracks  of  smooth  beams  of 
wood,  blocks  of  stone,  or  plates  of  iron. 

Tram'way'  (-wa'),  re.    1.  Same  as  Trauroad. 

2.  A  railway  laid  in  the  streets  of  a  town  or  city,  on 
which  cars  for  passengers  or  for  freight  are  drawn  by 
horses ;  a  horse  railroad. 

Tra-na'tlon  (tra-na'shiin),  n.  [L.  tranare,  transnare, 
to  swim  over ;  trans  across,  over  -}-  nare  to  swim.]  The 
act  of  swimming  over.     [Obs.]  Bailey. 

Trance  (trans),  re.  [F.  transe  fright,  in  OF.  also, 
trance  or  swoon,  fr.  transir  to  chiW,  benumb,  to  be  chilled, 
to  shiver,  OF.  also,  to  die,  L.  transire  to  pass  over,  go 
over,  pass  away,  cease ;  trans  across,  over  -f-  ire  to  go  ;  cf. 
L.  transitus  a  passing  over.    See  Issue,  and  cf.  Transit.] 

1.  A  tedious  journey.    [Prov.  Eng.]  BTallitvell. 

2.  A  state  in  which  the  soul  seems  to  have  passed  out 
of  the  body  into  another  state  of  being,  or  to  be  rapt  into 
visions ;  an  ecstasy. 

And  he  became  very  hungry,  and  would  have  eaten  ;  but 

while  they  made  ready,  he  f  eirinto  a  trance.  Acts  x.  10. 

My  soul  was  ravished  quite  as  in  a  trance.      Spenser. 

3.  (3fed.)  A  condition,  often  simulating  death,  in 
which  there  is  a  total  suspension  of  the  power  of  volun- 
tary movement,  with  abolition  of  all  evidences  of  mental 
activity  and  the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  all  the  vital 
functions,  so  that  the  patient  lies  still  and  apparently 
unconscious  of  surrounding  objects,  while  the  pulsation 
of  the  heart  and  the  breathing,  although  still  present, 
are  almost  or  altogether  imperceptible. 

He  fell  down  in  a  tj'ance.  Chaucer. 

Trance,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Tranced  (trdnst) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Trancing  (tr&n'sing).]     1.  To  entrance. 

And  there  I  left  him  tranced.  Shak. 

2.  To  pass  over  or  across ;  to  traverse.     [Poetic] 

Trance  the  world  over.  Hcnii.  fc  Fl. 

When  thickest  dark  did  traitce  the  sky.       Tcnnf/Ron. 


Trance  (trans),  v.  i.     To  pass ;  to  travel.     [Obs.J 

Tran'ect  (trSn'Skt),  n.  [Cf.  Traject.]  A  ferry. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

Tran'gram  (-grSm),  re.  [OE.  trangrain  a  strange 
thing,  trangame  a  toy.  See  Tangram.]  Something  in- 
tricately contrived ;  a  puzzle.   [Cant  &  Obs.]  Arbtithnot. 

Tran'nel  (-nel),  re.    (A'aw^.)  A  treenail.    [E.]   Moxon. 

Tran'qull  (tran'kwil;  277),  a.  [L.  tranquillus; 
probably  f  r.  trans  across,  over  -j-  a  word  akin  to  quietus 
quiet :  cf.  F.  tranquille.  See  Quiet.]  Quiet ;  calm ;  un- 
disturbed ;  peaceful ;  not  agitated ;  as,  the  atmosphere 
is  tranquil ;  the  condition  of  the  comtry  is  trangiiil. 

A  style  clear,  tranquil,  easy  to  follow.    De  Quincey. 

Tran'qull-i-za'tion  K-i-za'shi3n),  re.      The   act   of 

Tran'quil-11-za'tlon  )  tranquihzing,  or  the  state  of 
being  tranquilized. 

Tran'quil-lze  1  (-iz),  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tranquil- 

Tran'quil-lize  )  ized  (-izd)  or  Tranquillized  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tranquilizing  (-I'zTng)  or  Tranquillizing.] 
[Cf .  P.  tranquilliser.  ]  To  render  tranquil ;  to  allay 
when  agitated ;  to  compose ;  to  make  calm  and  peace- 
ful ;  as,  to  tranquilize  a  state  disturbed  by  factions  or 
civil  commotions  ;  to  tranquilize  the  mind. 

Syn.  — To  quiet;  compose;  still;  soothe;  appease; 
calm;  pacify. 

Tran'qulWzer  1  (-I'zer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 

Tran'quil-li'zer )      tranquilizes. 

Tran'quU-i'zing   )  (-i'zTng),    a.     Making   tranquil ; 

Tran'quU-li'Zing )  calming.  "  The  tranquilizing 
power  of  time."  "Wordsworth.  —  Tran'qull-1'zing-ly 
or  Tran'quil-li'zlng-ly,  adv. 

Tran-quil'li-ty  (trSn-kwil'lI-ty ;  277),  re.  [F.  tran- 
quillite,  L.  tranquillitas.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tranquil ;  calmness ;  composure. 

Tran'quil-ly  (tran'kwTl-lJ),  adv.  In  a  tranquil  man- 
ner ;  calmly. 

Tran'quil-ness,  re.  Quality  or  state  of  being  tranquil. 

Trans-  (trSns-).  [L.  trans  across,  over.]  A  prefix, 
signifying  over,  beyond,  through,  through  and  through, 
on  the  other  side,  as  in  transalpine,  beyond  the  Alps ; 
transiorm,  to  form  through  and  through,  that  is,  anew ; 
trans6guTe. 

Trans-act'  (-Skf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Transacted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Transacting.]  [L.  transactus,  p.  p.  of 
transigere.  See  Transaction.]  To  carry  through  ;  to 
do ;  to  perform ;  to  manage ;  as,  to  transact  commer- 
cial business  ;  to  transact  business  by  an  agent. 

Trans-act',  v.  i.  To  conduct  matters ;  to  manage  af- 
fairs.    [R.]  South. 

Trans-ac'tlon(-Sk'shiin),re.  [L.  transactio,iT.  transi- 
gere, transaclum,  to  drive  through,  carry  through,  ac- 
complish, transact ;  trans  across,  over  -j-  agere  to  drive : 
cf.  F.  transaction.  See  Act,  Agent.]  1.  The  doing  or 
performing  of  any  business  ;  management  of  any  affair  ; 
performance. 

2.  That  which  is  done ;  an  affair ;  as,  the  transactions 
on  the  exchange. 

3.  (Civil  Law)  An  adjustment  of  a  dispute  between 
parties  by  mutual  agreement. 

Transactions  of  a  society,  the  published  record  of  what 
it  has  done  or  accomplished. 

Syn.  — Proceeding;  action;  process.  —  Transaction, 
Proceeding.  A  transaction  is  something  already  done 
and  completed ;  a  proceeding  is  either  something  which 
is  now  going  on,  or,  if  ended,  is  still  contemplated  with 
reference  to  its  progress  or  successive  stages. 

11^°'  "We  use  the  word  jjroceeding  in  application  to 
an  affray  in  the  street,  and  the  word  transaction  to  some 
commercial  negotiation  that  has  been  carried  on  between 
certain  persons.  The  proceeding  marks  the  manner  of 
proceeding,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  p'oceedings  in  a 
court  of  law.  The  transaction  marks  the  business  trans- 
acted; as,  the  transactions  on  the  Exchange."        Crabb. 

Trans-act'or  (-akt'er),  re.  [L.]  One  who  transacts, 
performs,  or  conducts  any  business.  Derham, 

Trans-al'plne  (-Sl'pTu  or  -pin),  a.  [L.  transalpinus  ; 
trans  across,  beyond  -]-  Alpinus  Alpine,  from  Alpes  the 
Alps  :  cf.  F.  iransalpin.]  Being  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  Alps  in  regard  to  Rome,  that  is,  on  the  north  or  west 
side  of  the  Alps ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  region  or  the 
people  beyond  the  Alps ;  as,  transalpine  Gaul ;  —  op- 
posed to  ci«r?njree.     ^'' Transalpine  gaxhs."    Beau.& Fl. 

Trans-al'pine,  re.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  a  country 
beyond  the  Alps,  that  is,  out  of  Italy. 

Trans-an'i-mate  (-Sn'I-mat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p, 
Transanimated  (-ma'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Transanima- 
TiNG.]  [Trans-  +  animate.]  To  animate  with  a  soul 
conveyed  from  another  body.    [R.]    Bp.  J.  King  (1608). 

Trans-an'1-nia'tlon  (-ma'shiSn),  re.  [Cf.F.  transani- 
mation.] The  conveyance  of  a  soul  from  one  body  to 
another.     [R.]  Fuller. 

Trans'at-lan'tic  (-St-lSn'tTk),  a.  [Pref.  trans-  + 
Atlantic:  cf.  F.  transatlantique.]  1.  Lying  or  being 
beyond  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

^W^  When  used  by  a  person  in  Europe  or  Africa, 
transatlantic  signifies  being  in  America ;  when  by  a  per- 
son in  America,  it  denotes  Being  or  lying  in  Europe  or 
Africa,  especially  the  former. 

2.  Crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Trans-au'dl-ent  (-a'di-ent),  a.  [See  Trans-,  and  Au- 
DIENT.]     Permitting  the  passage  of  sound,    [ii.]   Lowell. 

Trans-ca'len-cy  (-kii'leu-sy),  n.  The  quality  or  stuff 
of  being  transcalent. 

Trans-ca'lent  (-lent),  o.  [Pref.  trans-  -\-  L.  calens, 
p.  pr.  of  calere  to  grow  warm.]  Pervious  to,  or  per- 
mitting the  passage  of,  heat. 

Tran-scend'  (tritu-sSnd'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &.j>.  p.  Tran- 
scended ;  p.  pr.  S:  vb.  n.  Tranbcenoino  ]  [L.  'ranscen- 
dere,  transcnisiim ;  trans  beyond,  ovei  -|-  sc-nulere  to 
climb.  Sec  Scan.]  1.  To  rise  abovi>;  to  surmoimt ;  us, 
lights  in  the  heavens  transcending  the  i-eglcn  of  the 
clouds.  ■  Howell. 

2.  To  pass  over ;  to  go  beyond  ;  to  exceed. 

Such  popes  as  shall  trw\>cnvt  llislr  limits.        Bacon, 
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3,  To  surpass ;  to  outgo ;  to  excel ;  to  exceed. 

How  much  her  worth  ti-aitscended  all  her  kind.     Dryden. 
Tran-SCend'    (tran-seud'),  v-  i-     1.     To   climb ;    to 
mount.     [(96s.] 

2.  To  be  transceudeut ;  to  excel,     [i?.] 
Tran-SCend'ence  (-eus),       l  ».     [Cf.  L.  transcenden- 
Tran-Scend'en-cy  (-en-sy),  I     tia,  F.  transcendance.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  transcendent ;  superior 
excellence ;  supereminence. 

The  Augustinian  tlieolojy  rests  upon  the  transcendence  of 
Deity  as  its  controlling  principle.  A.  V.  G.  Allen. 

2.  Elevation  above  truth  ;  exaggeration.  [06s.] 
"  Where  transcendencies  are  more  allowed."  Bacon. 

Tran-scend'ent  (-eut),  a.  [L.  iranscendens,  -enli-i, 
p.  pr.  of  transcendere  to  transcend  :  cf.  F.  iranscendant, 
G.  iranscendeni.']  1.  Very  excellent;  superior  or  su- 
preme in  excellence ;  surpassing  others ;  as,  transcend- 
ent worth ;  transcendent  valor. 

Clotlied  with  transcendent  brightness.  Milton. 

Z.  (ICaniian  Fhilos.)  Transcending,  or  reaching  be- 
yond, the  limits  of  human  knowledge  ;  —  applied  to  afiBr- 
mations  and  speculations  concerning  what  lies  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  human  intellect. 

Tran-scend'ent,  n.  That  which  surpasses  or  is  su- 
pereminent ;  that  which  is  very  excellent. 

Tran'scen-den'tal  (tran'sen-den'tal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  tran- 
scendaiilaJ,  G.  transcendental.']  1.  Supereminent ;  sur- 
passing others  ;  as,  transcendental  being  or  qualities. 

2.  (Philos.)  In  the  Kantian  system,  of  or  pertaining 
to  that  which  can  be  determined  a  priori  in  regard  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  all  human  knowledge. 
What  is  transcendental,  therefore,  transcends  empiri- 
cism ;  but  it  does  not  transcend  all  lumian  knowledge, 
or  become  transcendent.  It  simply  signifies  tlie  a  pri- 
ori or  necessary  conditions  of  experience  which,  thougli 
affording  the  conditions  of  experience,  transcend  the 
sphere  of  that  contingent  knowledge  which  is  acquired 
by  experience. 

3.  Vaguely  and  ambitiously  extravagant  in  specula- 
tion, imagery,  or  diction. 

WiW^  In  mathematics,  a  quantity  is  said  to  be  truyiscen- 
dentul  relative  to  another  quantity  when  it  is  expressed 
as  a  transcendental  function  of  the  latter ;  thus,  «-'<,  10-^, 
log  .r,  sin  x,  tan  .r,  etc.,  are  transcendental  relative  to  z. 

Transcendental  curve  (Math.),  a  curve  in  which  one  ordi- 
nate is  a  transcendental  function  of  the  other.  —  Tran- 
scendental equation  (Jfatli.),  an  equation  into  which  a 
transcendental  function  of  one  of  the  unknown  or  varia- 
ble quantities  enters.  —  Transcendental  function.  (Math.) 
See  under  Function. 

Syn.— Transcendental,  Empieical.  These  terms, 
with  the  corresponduig  nouns,  transcendentalism  and 
empiricism,  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Em- 
pirical refers  to  knowledge  which  is  gained  by  the  expe- 
rience of  actual  phenomena,  without  reference  to  the 
principles  or  laws  to  which  they  are  to  be  referred,  or 
by  which  they  are  to  be  explained.  Transcendental  has 
reference  to  tliose  beliefs  or  principles  which  are  not  de- 
rived from  experience,  and  yet  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  experience  possible  or  useful.  Such,  in  the  better 
sense  of  the  term,  is  the  transcendental  philosophy,  or 
transcendentalism.  Each  of  these  words  is  also  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  emjjiricism  applying  to  that  one-sided  view  of 
knowledge  which  neglects  or  loses  sight  of  the  truths  or 
principles  referred  to  above,  and  trusts  to  experience 
alous  ;  transcendentalism,  to  the  opposite  extreme,  wliich, 
in  its  depreciation  of  experience,  loses  sight  of  the  rela- 
tions which  facts  and  phenomena  sustain  to  principles, 
and  hence  to  a  kind  of  philosophy,  or  a  use  of  language, 
which  is  vague,  obscure,  fantastic,  or  extravagant. 

Tran'scen-den'tal,  n.     A  trauscendentalist.     \_Obs.'] 

Tran'scen-den'tal-lsm  (-iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  transcen- 
dantalisme,  G.  iranscendentaUsmiis.~\  1.  {Kantian  Phi- 
los.) The  transcending,  or  going  beyond,  empiricism,  and 
ascertaining  a  priori  the  fundamental  principles  of  hu- 
man knowledge. 

^^^  As  ScheUing  and  Hegel  claim  to  have  discovered 
the  absolute  identity  of  the  objective  and  subjective  in 
human  knowledge,  or  of  things  and  human  conceptions 
of  them,  the  Kantian  distinction  between  transcendent 
and  transcendental  ideas  can  have  no  place  in  their  phi- 
losophy ;  and  hence,  mth  them,  transcendentalism  claims 
to  have  a  true  knowledge  of  all  things,  material  and  im- 
material, human  and  divine,  so  far  as  the  mind  is  capable 
of  knowing  them.  And  in  this  sense  the  word  transcen- 
detitalism  is  now  most  used.  It  is  also  sometimes  used 
for  that  which  is  vague  and  illusive  in  philosophy. 

2.  Ambitious  and  imaginative  vagueness  in  thought, 
imagery,  or  diction. 

Tran'scen-den'tal-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  transcendantaliste.l 
One  who  beUeves  in  transcendentalism. 

Tran'soen-den-tal'i-ty  (-den-tSl'i-ty),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  transcendental. 

Tran'scen-den'tal-ly  (-den'tal-ly),  adv.  In  a  tran- 
scendental manner. 

Tran-scend'ent-ly  (tran-send'ent-ly),  adv.  In  a  tran- 
scendent manner. 

Tran-scend'ent-ness,  n .    Same  as  Teanscendence. 

Tran-SCen'sion  (tran-sen'shun),  n.  [See  Teanscend.] 
The  act  of  transcending,  or  surpassing ;  also,  passage 
over.     [06s.]  Chapman. 

Trans'co-late  (trSns'kS-lat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Teanscolated  (-la' ted) ;  p.  pr.  &vb.  n.  Tkanscolatinq.] 
[Pref .  trans-  -f  L.  colare,  colatum,  to  filter,  to  strain.] 
To  cause  to  pass  through  a  sieve  or  colander ;  to  strain, 
as  through  a  sieve.     [06s.]  Harvey. 

Trans'co-la'tion  (-la'shSn),  n.  Act  of  transcolating, 
or  state  of  being  transcolated.     [06s.]    Bp.  Stillingfleet. 

Trans-con'ti-nen'tal  (trans-kon'ti-ngn'tal),  a.  [Pref. 
trans--\-  continental.]  Extending  or  going  across  a  con- 
tinent ;  as,  a  trav—-^i'r,ental  railroad  or  journey. 

Trftn3-Cor'po-i.iiiu  ;-kSr'po-rat),  v.  i.  [Pref.  trans-  + 
corporate.]    'J'c  transmii;rate.     [06s.]     Sir  T.  Browne. 

Trau-scrlb'bleir  ^trSu-skrib'bler),  n.  A  transcriber ; 
— used  ui  contempt. 

H6  [Aristotle]  has  suffered  vastly  from  the  transcribblers,  as 
all  authors  of  great  brevity  necessarily  must.  Gray. 


Tran-SCribe'  (tran-skrib'),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Tean- 
SCEIBED  (-skribd');  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Teansceibing.]  [L. 
transcribere,  transcriptum  ;  trans  across,  over -j- scri- 
bere  to  write.  See  Sckibe.]  To  write  over  again,  or 
in  the  same  words ;  to  copy ;  as,  to  transcribe  Livy  or 
Tacitus  ;  to  transcribe  a  letter. 

Tran-scrib'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  transcribes,  or  writes 
from  a  copy  ;  a  copier ;  a  copyist. 

Tran'script  (tran'skript),  n.  [L.  transcriptum,  neut. 
of  trunscriptus,  p.  p.  of  transcribere.     See  Teansceibe.] 

1.  That  which  has  been  transcribed ;  a  writing  or 
composition  consisting  of  the  same  words  as  the  original ; 
a  written  copy. 

The  decalogue  of  IVIoses  was  but  a  transcript.        South. 

2.  A  copy  of  any  kind  ;  an  imitation. 

The  Grecian  learning  was  but  a  transcript  of  the  Chaldean 
and  Egyptian.  Glanvill. 

Tran-serip'tion  (tran-skrip'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tran- 
scriptioti,  L.  transcriptio  a  transfer.]  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  transcribing,  or  copying ;  as,  corruptions  creep 
into  books  by  repeated  transcriptions. 

2.  A  copy  ;  a  transcript.  Walton. 

3.  (il/us.)  An  arrangement  of  a  composition  for  some 
other  instrument  or  voice  than  that  for  which  it  was 
originally  written,  as  the  translating  of  a  song,  a  vocal 
or  instrumental  quartet,  or  even  an  orchestral  work,  into 
a  piece  for  the  piano  ;  an  adaptation ;  an  arrangement ; 
— ■  a  name  applied  by  modern  composers  for  the  piano  to 
a  more  or  less  fanciful  and  ornate  reproduction  on  their 
own  instrument  of  a  song  or  other  piece  not  originally 
intended  for  it ;  as,  Liszt's  transcriptions  of  songs  by 
Schubert. 

Tran-scrip'tive  (-tTv),  a.  Done  as  from  a  copy;  hav- 
ing the  .style  or  appearance  of  a  transcription,  [i?.]  — 
Tran-scrip'tive-ly,  adv.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Trans-cur'  (trans-kflr'),  V.  i.  [L.  transcurrere,  trans- 
cur  sum  ;  trans  across,  over  -\-  currere  to  run.]  To  run 
or  rove  to  and  fro.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

TranB-cur'rence  (-kilr'rens),  n.  [L.  iranscurrens,  p. 
pr.  of  transcurrere]     A  roving  hither  and  thither. 

Trans-cur'sion  (-kfir'shun),  n.  [Cf.  L.  transcursio 
a  passing  over.  See  TRASScnE.]  A  rambling  or  ramble  ; 
a  passage  over  bounds ;  an  excursion.     [06s.]      Howell. 

Trans-di'a-lect  (-di'a-lekt),  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-  -f  dia- 
lect.] To  change  or  translate  from  one  dialect  into  an- 
other.    [i2.]  Bp.  Warburton. 

Trans-dUC'tion  (-duk'shtin),  n.  [L.  transducere, 
traducere,  -ductum,  to  lead  across  or  over.  See  Tea- 
DUCE.]     The  act  of  conveying  over.     \_R.]  Entick. 

Transe  (trans),  n.     See  Teakce.     [06s.] 

Trans-el'e-ment  (trans-el'S-meut),     1  v.    t.       [Pref. 

Trans-el'e-men'tate  (-el'e-meu'tat), )  trans-  +  ele- 
ment.] To  change  or  transpose  the  elements  of  ;  to  tran- 
substantiate.    [06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Trans-el'e-men-ta'tion  (-men-ta'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
transelemoitalion.]    {Eccl.)  Transubstantiation.    [06s.] 

Tran'senne  (trau'sen),  n.     A  transom.     [06s.] 

Tran'sept  (-sept),  n.  [Pref.  trans-  -\-  L.  septum  an 
inclosure.  See  Septum.]  (ArchJ)  The  transversal  part 
of  a  church,  which  crosses  at  right  angles  to  the  great- 
est length,  and  between  the  nave  and  choir.  In  the  ba- 
sihcas,  this  had  often  no  projection  at  its  two  ends.  In 
Gothic  churches  these  project  greatly,  and  should  be 
called  the  arms  of  the  transept.  It  is  common,  however, 
to  speak  of  the  arms  themselves  as  the  transepts. 

Tran-sex'lon  (trSn-sek'shiin),  n.  [Pref.  trans-  + 
L.  sexus  sex.]     Change  of  sex.     [06s.]     Sir  T.  Browne. 

Trans-lem'1-nate  (trans-fem'i-nat),  v.  t.  [Pref. 
trans-  -\-  L.  femina  woman.]  To  change  into  a  woman, 
as  a  man.     [06s.  &  S.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Trans-fer'  (-fer'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Teansfekhed 
(-ferd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Teansfeeeing.]  [L.  iransferre  ; 
trans  across,  over  +  ferre  to  bear :  cf .  F.  transferer. 
See  Beae  to  carry.]  1.  To  convey  from  one  place  or  per- 
son to  another ;  to  transport,  remove,  or  cause  to  pass, 
to  another  place  or  person  ;  as,  to  transfer  the  laws  of 
one  country  to  another ;  to  transfer  suspicion. 

2.  To  make  over  the  possession  or  control  of ;  to  pass ; 
to  convey,  as  a  right,  from  one  person  to  another ;  to 
give  ;  as,  the  title  to  land  is  transferred  by  deed. 

3.  To  remove  from  one  substance  or  surface  to  an- 
other ;  as,  to  transfer  drawings  or  engravings  to  a  litho- 
graphic stone.  Tomlinson. 

Syn.  —  To  sell ;  give  ;  alienate  ;  estrange ;  sequester. 

Trans'fer  (trans'fer),  n.  1.  The  act  of  transferring, 
or  the  state  of  being  transferred ;  the  removal  or  con- 
veyance of  a  thing  from  one  place  or  person  to  another. 

2.  (Law)  The  conveyance  of  right,  title,  or  property, 
either  real  or  personal,  from  one  person  to  another, 
whether  by  sale,  by  gift,  or  otherwise. 

I  shall  here  only  consider  it  as  a  transfer  of  property.    Burl'e. 

3.  That  wliich  is  transferred.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  A  picture,  or  the  like,  removed  from  one  body  or 
ground  to  another,  as  from  wood  to  canvas,  or  from  one 
piece  of  canvas  to  another.  Fairholt. 

(6)  A  drawing  or  writing  printed  off  from  one  surface 
on  another,  as  in  ceramics  and  in  many  decorative  arts. 

(e)  {Mil.)  A  soldier  removed  from  one  troop,  or  body 
of  troops,  and  placed  in  another. 

4.  {Med. )  A  pathological  process  by  virtue  of  which  a 
unilateral  morbid  condition  on  being  abolished  on  one 
side  of  the  body  makes  its  appearance  in  the  correspond- 
ing region  upon  the  other  side. 

Transfer  day,  one  of  the  days  fixed  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land for  the  transfer,  free  of  charge,  of  bank  stock  and 
government  funds.  These  days  are  the  first  five  business 
days  in  the  week  before  three  o'clock.  Transfers  may  be 
made  on  Saturdays  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  2s.  6d.  Bithell. 
—  Transfer  office,  an  office  or  department  where  transfers 
of  stocks,  etc. ,  are  made.  —  Transfer  paper,  r  prepared  pa- 
per used  by  draughtsmen,  engravers,  lithographers,  etc., 
for  transferring  impressions.  —  Transfer  table.  (Railroad) 
Same  as  Traverse  table.    See  under  Teaveese. 


Trans-fer'a-bil'I-ty  (trans-Ier'a-bTl'I-ty  or  trans- 
fer'-), n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  tran.sferable. 

Trans-Jer'a-ble  (trSns-fer'a-b'l  or  -fer'a-b'l ;  277),  a. 
[Cf.    F.    transferable.]      [Written    also    transferrible.] 

1.  Capable  of  being  transferred  or  conveyed  from  one 
place  or  person  to  another. 

2.  Negotiable,  as  a  note,  bill  of  exchange,  or  other 
evidence  of  property,  that  may  be  conveyed  from  one 
person  to  another  by  indorsement  or  other  writing  ;  ca- 
pable of  being  transferred  with  no  loss  of  value  ;  as,  the 
stocks  of  most  public  companies  are  transferable;  some 
tickets  are  not  transferable. 

Trans'fer-ee'  (traus'fer-e'),  n.  The  person  to  whom 
a  transfer  is  made. 

Trans'fer-ence  (trans'Ier-ens),  n.  The  act  of  trans- 
ferring ;  conveyance  ;  passage  ;  transfer. 

Trans'fer-og'ra-phy    (-Sg'ra-fy),    n.     [Transfer   +  ■ 
-graphy.]     The  act  or  process  of  copying  inscriptions, 
or  tlie  like,  by  making  transfers. 

Trans-fer'rence  (trans-fer'rens  or  -fer'rens),  n.  See 
Teansfeeence. 

Trans-fer'rer  (-fer'rer),  n.  One  who  makes  a  transfer 
or  conveyance. 

Trans-fer'rl-ble  (-fer'iT-b'l  or  -fer'ri-b'l),  a.  Capable 
of  being  transferred  ;  transferable. 

Trans-flg'U-rate  (-lii,'ii-rat),  v.  t.  To  transfigure  ; 
to  transform.     [R.]  Byron. 

Trans-fig'u-ra'Uon  (-ra'shJin),  n.  [L.  iransfiguratio  : 
cf.  F.  transfiguration.]  1.  A  change  of  form  or  appear- 
ance ;  especially,  the  supernatural  cliange  in  the  personal 
appearance  of  our  Savior  on  the  mount. 

2.  {Eccl.)  A  feast  held  by  some  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  on  the  6th  of  August,  in  commemoration  of 
the  miraculous  change  above  mentioned. 

Trans-fig'ure  (-fig'iir ;  135),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p. p.  Teanr- 
FiGURED  (-iird)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Teanspigueing.]  [F. 
transfgurer,  L.  transflgurare,  transfguratum ;  trans 
across,  over  -f-  figurare  to  form,  shape.  See  Figueb, 
V.  t.]  1.  To  change  the  outward  form  or  appearance  of ; 
to  metamorphose ;  to  transform. 

2.  Especially,  to  change  to  something  exalted  and 
glorious ;  to  give  an  ideal  form  to. 

[Jesus]  was  transfgured  before  them  ;  and  his  face  did  shine 
as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light.  Matt.  xvii.  2. 

Trane-Hs'  (-fTks'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Transfixed 
(-fiksf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Teansfixinq.]  [L.  transfxus, 
p.  p.  of  transfigere  to  transfix  ;  trans  across,  tln-ough 
-\-  figere  to  fix,  fasten.  See  Fix.]  To  pierce  through, 
as  with  a  pointed  weapon  ;  to  impale  ;  as,  to  transfix  one 
with  a  dart. 

Trans-flx'ion  (-fik'shun),  n.  The  act  of  transfixing, 
or  the  state  of  being  transfixed,  or  pierced.       Bp.  Hall. 

Trans'flu-ent  (trans'fliJ-ent),  a.  [Pref.  trans-  ■\- 
fluent.]  1.  Flowing  or  running  across  or  through;  as, 
a  transfluent  stream. 

2.  {Her.)  Passing  or  flowing  through  a  bridge  ;  —  said 
of  water.  Wright. 

Trans'flux  (-fliiks),  re.  [Vtet.  trans- -[- flux.]  A  flow- 
ing through,  across,  or  beyond,     [i?.] 

Trans'Io-rate  (-fS-rat),  v.  t.  [L.  transforatus,  p.  p. 
of  transforare  to  pierce  through ;  trans  through  -|-  forare 
to  bore.]     To  bore  through ;  to  perforate.     [06s.] 

Trans-form'  (-fSrm'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Teans- 
FOEMED  (-fSrmd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Teansfoeming.]  [L. 
Iransformare,  transformatum  ;  trans  across,  over  -)- 
formare  to  form  :  cf.  P.  transformer.    See  Form,  v.  Z.J 

1.  To  change  the  form  of ;  to  change  in  shape  or  ap- 
pearance ;  to  metamorphose ;  as,  a  caterpillar  is  ulti- 
mately transformed  into  a  butterfly. 

Love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster.  Sl/ak, 

2.  To  change  into  another  substance ;  to  transmute ; 
as,  the  alchemists  sought  to  tra7isform  lead  into  gold. 

3.  To  change  in  nature,  disposition,  heart,  character,,  . 
or  the  like  ;  to  convert. 

Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind.  Rom.  xii.2. 

4.  {Math.)  To  change,  as  an  algebraic  expression  or 
geometrical  figure,  into  another  form  without  altering  its 
value. 

Trans-form',  v.  i.  To  be  changed  in  form;  to  ha 
metamorphosed.     [B.] 

His  hair  transforms  to  down.  Addison, 

Trans-form'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  bemg  trans- 
formed or  changed. 

Trans'for-ma'tion  (trSns'fSr-ma'shun),  n.  [L.  trans- 
formatio :  cf.  F.  transformation.]  The  act  of  transform- 
ing, or  the  state  of  being  transformed ;  change  of  form 
or  condition.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  {Biol.)  Any  change  in  an  organism  which  alters 
its  general  character  and  mode  of  life,  as  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  germ  into  the  embryo,  the  egg  into  the 
animal,  the  larva  into  the  insect  (metamorphosis),  etc.  ; 
also,  the  change  which  the  histological  units  of  a  tissue 
are  prone  to  undergo.     See  Metamoephosis. 

(6)  {Physiol.)  Change  of  one  form  of  material  into 
another,  as  in  assimilation ;  metabolism ;  metamorphosis. 

(e)  {Alchemy)  The  imagined  possible  or  actual  change 
of  one  metal  into  another  ;  transmutation. 

{d)  (Tlieol.)  A  change  in  disposition,  heart,  character, 
or  the  like  ;  conversion. 

(e)  {Math.)  The  change,  as  of  an  equation  or  quantity,, 
into  another  form  without  altering  the  value. 

Trans-form'a-tlve  (-f8rm'a-tiv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  trans- 
formatif.]    Having  power,  or  a  tendency,  to  transform. 

Trans-fonu'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  trans- 
forms. Specif.  (Elec),  an  apparatus  for  producing  from 
a  given  electrical  current  another  current  of  different 
voltage. 

Trans-form'ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  [F.  transformisme.] 
{Biol.)  The  hypothesis,  or  doctrine,  that  living  beings 
have  originated  by  the  modification  of  some  other  pre- 
viously existing  forms  of  living  matter ;  —  opposed  to 
abiogenesis.  Huxley. 
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Trans-freight'  (trSns-frat'),  v.  i.  To  transfrete. 
[06^.]  Waierhouse. 

Trans'fre-ta'tlon  (trans'fre-ta'shun),  n.  [L.  Irans- 
fretalio.  See  Transfhete.]  The  act  of  passing  over  a 
strait  or  narrow  sea.     [Ofc.]  Sir  J.  Duvies. 

Trans-frete'  (triJns-fret'),  v.  i.  [L.  (ransfrelare  ;  trans 
across,  over  +  f return  a  strait :  cf .  OF.  transfreter.']  To 
pass  over  a  strait  or  narrow  sea.  [Written  also  trans- 
freight.-]    [Ote]         _  E.  Hall. 

Trans'fuge  (trSns'fuj),  1  n.       [L.     transfiiga  ; 

Trans-fu'gi-tive  (-fu'jT-tiv), )  trans  across,  over  -|- 
fugere  to  flee.]  One  who  flees  from  one  side  to  another ; 
heuce,  a  deserter ;  a  turncoat ;  an  apostate.     [iJ.] 

Trans-Iund'  (-fund'),  v.  t.  [L.  Iransfundere  ;  trans 
over,  across  -|^  fundere  to  pour,  pour  out.  See  Found  to 
cast,  and  cf.  Transpose.]  To  pour  from  one  vessel  into 
another ;  to  transfuse.     \_Ohs.~\  Barrow. 

Trans-fuse'  (-fuz'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Transfused 
{-fuzd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Transfusing.]  [L.  transfusus, 
p.  p.  of  transfundere :  cf.  F.  trans/user.  See  Trans- 
fund.]  1.  To  pour,  as  liquid,  out  of  one  vessel  into  an- 
other ;  to  transfer  by  pouring. 

2.  {Med.)  To  transfer,  as  blood,  from  the  veins  or  ar- 
teries of  one  man  or  animal  to  those  of  another. 

3.  To  cause  to  pass  from  one  to  another  ;  to  cause  to 
be  instilled  or  imbibed  ;  as,  to  transfuse  a  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism into  a  man ;  to  transfuse  a  love  of  letters. 

Into  thee  such  virtue  and  grace 
Immense  1  have  transfused,  Milton. 

Trans-fu'Si-ble  (-fu'zT-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
transfused  ;  transferable  by  transfusion.  • 

Trans-fU'sion  (-f u'zhiin),  n.  [L.  transfusio  :  cf.  F. 
transfusion.']  1.  The  act  of  transfusing,  or  pouring,  aa 
liquor,  out  of  one  vessel  into  another.  Howell. 

2.  (Med.)  The  act  or  operation  of  transferring  the 
blood  of  one  man  or  animal  into  the  vascular  system  of 
another;  also,  the  introduction  of  any  fluid  into  the 
blood  vessels,  or  into  a  cavity  of  the  body  from  which 
It  can  readily  be  absorbed  into  the  vessels  ;  intrafusion  ; 
as,  the  peritoneal  transfusion  of  milk. 

Trans-fU'sive  (-siv),  a.  Tending  to  transfuse ;  having 
power  to  transfuse. 

Trans-gress'  (-gres'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trans- 
gressed (-grSsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Transgressing.]  [Cf. 
F.  transgresser.  See  Transgression.]  1.  To  pass  over 
or  beyond ;  to  surpass.     [iJ.] 

Surpassing  common  faith,  transgressing  nature's  law.  Di^den. 

2.  Hence,  to  overpass,  as  any  rule  prescribed  as  the 

limit  of  duty ;  to  break  or  violate,  as  a  law,  civil  or  moral. 

For  man  will  hearken  to  his  glozing  lies. 

And  easily  transgress  the  sole  command.        Milton. 

3>  To  offend  against ;  to  vex.    lObs.] 

Why  give  you  peace  to  this  imperate  beast 
That  hath  so  long  transgressed  you  ?  Beau,  fy  Fl. 

Trans-gress',  v.  i.  To  offend  against  the  law ;  to  sin. 
Who  transgressed  in  the  thing  accursed.  1  Chron.  ii.  7. 
Trans-gres'slon  (-grSsh'un),  n.  [L.  transgressio  a 
going  across,  going  over,  transgression  of  the  law,  from 
iri%nsgredi,  transgi'essus,  to  step  across,  go  over ;  trans 
over,  across  +  gradi  to  step,  walk :  cf .  F.  transgression. 
See  Grade.]  The  act  of  transgressing,  or  of  passing 
ever  or  beyond  any  law,  civil  or  moral ;  the  violation  of 
a  law  or  known  principle  of  rectitude ;  breach  of  com- 
mand ;  fault ;  offense ;  crime ;  sin. 

Forgive  thy  people  ...  all  their  trajisgressiOTis  wherein  they 
have  transgressed  against  *hee.  1  Kiitgs  viii.  50. 

What  rests,  but  that  the  mortal  seritence  pass 
On  his  iransgressiony  death  denounced  that  day  ?  Milton. 
The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Fault;  offense;  crime;  infringement;  misde- 
meanor; misdeed;  affront;  sin. 

Traus-gres'slon-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
transgression  ;  involving  a  transgression. 

Trans-gress'lve  (-grSs'iv),  a.  [Cf.  L.  transgressivus 
passing  over  into  another  class,  F.  transgressif.]  Dis- 
posed or  tending  to  transgress  ;  faulty  ;  culpable.  — 
Trans-gress'ive-ly,  adv. 

Adam,  perhaps,  . . .  from  the  transgressive  infirmities  of  him- 
self, might  have  erred  alone.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
Trans-gress'or  (-er),  n.  [L. :  cf.  F.  transgresseur.] 
One  who  transgi-esses ;  one  who  breaks  a  law,  or  violates 
a  command ;  one  who  violates  any  known  rule  or  princi- 
ple of  rectitude  ;  a  sinner. 

The  way  of  transgi-essors  is  hard.  Prov.  xiii.  15. 
Tran-shape'  (tran-shap'),  v.  t.  To  transshape.  [i?.] 
J.  Webster  (1623). 
Tran-ship'  (-ship'),  v.  t.  Same  as  Transship. 
Tran-ship'ment  (-ment),  n.  Same  as  Transshipment. 
Trans-hu'mau  (traus-hu'man),  a.  [Pref.  trans-  -f- 
liuman.]    More  than  human ;  superhuman.     \JR.] 

Words  may  not  tell  of  that  tramhuman  change.  H.  F.  Canj. 
Trans-hu'man-ize  (-12),  v.  t.    To  make  more  than 
human;  to  purify;  to  elevate  above  humanity.     [iJ.] 

Souls  purified  by  sorrow  and  self-denial,  transtiumanized  to 
the  divine  abstraction  of  pure  contemplation.  Lowell. 

Tran'sienoe  (trSn'shens),  )  n.  The  quality  of  being 
Tran'sien-cy  (-shen-sy),  |  transient ;  transientness. 
Tran'Sient  (trSn'sheut ;  277),  a.  [L.  transiens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  of  transire,  transitum,  to  go  or  pass  over.  See 
Trance.]  1.  Passing  before  the  sight  or  perception,  or, 
as  it  were,  moving  over  or  across  a  space  or  scene 
viewed,  and  then  disappearing;  hence,  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  not  permanent ;  not  lasting  or  durable  ;  not  sta- 
tionary;  passing;  fleeting ;  brief ;  transitory;  as,  transient 
pleasure.     "  Menauved  this  transient  wovld."        Milton. 

2.  Hasty;  momentaiy ;  imperfect;  brief;  as,  a  tran- 
sient view  of  a  landscape. 

3.  Staying  for  a  short  time ;  not  regular  or  permanent ; 
aa,  a, transient  guest ;  transient  boaxdera.  [Collog.  U.S.] 

Syn.  —  Transient,  Transitory,  Fleeting.  Tran-fienl 
represents  a  thing  as  brief  at  the  best ;  transitory,  as  lia- 
ble at  any  moment  to  pass  away.    Fleeting  goes  further. 


Surveyor's  Transit. 
See  Transit,  5,  above. 


and  represents  it  as  in  the  act  of  taking  its  flight.  Life  Is 

transient ;  its  joys  are  transitory  ;  its  hours  are  fleeting. 

What  is  loose  love  ?    A  transient  gust.  Fope. 
If  [we  love]  transitory  things,  which  soon  decay. 

Age  must  be  loveliest  at  the  latest  day.  Donne. 
OJleetinfi  joys 

Of  Paradise,  dear  bought  with  lasting  woes  1  Milton. 

—  Tran'slent-ly  (trau'shent-ljr ;  277),  adv.  —  Tran'- 
slent-ness,  n. 

Tran'Sient,  n.  That  which  remains  but  for  a  brief 
time.  Glanvill. 

Tran-Sil'1-ence  (tran-sTl'T-ens ;  106),  )  n.      [L.    tran- 

Tran-sU'i-en-cy  (trSn-sTl'i-en-sy),  )  ^iien«,  p.  pr. 
of  iransilire  to  leap  across  or  over  ;  trans  across,  over  -f- 
salire  to  leap.]  A  leap  across  or  from  one  thing  to 
another.    \_B.]   "  An  unadvised  trayisiliency."    Glanvill. 

II  Trans-l're  (trans-i're),  n.  [L.  transire  to  pass 
through  or  across,  to  pass.]  (Eng.  Law)  A  customhouse 
clearance  for  a  coasting  vessel ;  a  permit. 

Trans'it  (trSns'it),  n.  [L.  iransilus,  from  transire 
to  go  over  :  cf.  F.  transit.  See  Transient.]  1.  The  act 
of  passing  ;  passage  through  or  over. 

In  France  you  are  now  ...  in  the  transit  from  one  form  of 
government  to  another.  Burtce. 

2.  The  act  or  process  of  causing  to  pass ;  conveyance  ; 
as,  the  transit  of  goods  through  a  country. 

3.  A  line  or  route  of  passage  or  conveyance ;  as,  the 
Nicaragua  transit.  E.  G.  Squier. 

4.  (Astron.)  {a)  The  passage  of  a  heavenly  body  over 
the  meridian  of  a  place,  or  through  the  field  of  a  tele- 
scope, (i)  The  passage  of  a  smaller  body  across  the  disk 
of  a  larger,  as  of  Venus  across  the  sun's  disk,  or  of  a 
satellite  or  its  shadow  across  the  disk  of  its  primary. 

5.  An  instrument  resembling  a  theodolite,  used  by 
surveyors    and    engineers  ;  — 
called  also,  transit  compass,  and 
surveyor's  transit. 

^W  The  surveyor's  transit 
differs  from  the  theodolite  in 
having  the  horizontal  axis  at- 
tached directly  to  the  telescope 
which  is  not  mounted  in  Y's 
and  can  be  turned  completely 
over  about  the  axis. 

Lower  transit  (Astron.),  the 
passage  of  a  heavenly  body 
across  that  part  of  the  meridian 
which  is  below  the  polar  axis. 

—  Surveyor's  transit.  See  Tran- 
sit, 5,  above.  —  Transit  circle 
(Astron.),  a  transit  instrument 
with  a  graduated  circle  at- 
tached, used  for  observing  the 
time  of  transit  and  the  declina- 
tion at  one  observation.  See 
Circle,  n.,  3.  —  Transit  compass. 

—  Transit  duty,  a 
duty  paid  on  goods 
that  pass  through 
a  country.— Trans- 
it instrument.  {As- 
tron.)  (a)  A  tele- 
scope mounted  at 
right  angles  to  a 
horizontal  axis,  on 
which  it  revolves 
with  its  line  of 
collimation  in  the 
plane  of  "--he  me- 
ridian,—used  in 
connection  with  a 
clock  for  observ- 
ing the  time  of 
transit  of  a  heav- 
enly body  over  the 
meridian  of  a 
place,  {b)  {Surv.) 
A  surveyor's 
transit.  See 
Transit,  5,  above. 

—  Transit  trade 
{Com.),  the  busi- 
ness couected  with 
the  passage  of 
goods  through  a 
country  to  their 
destination.  —  Up- 
per transit  (.45- Tran^.it  Inbtnimeni,  or  Meridi  in  Ciicle 
<TOre.),  the  passage  a  a  Graduated  Cnclei  fcft  iMicroscopes 
of  a  heavenly  body  m'-^J}!i  through  the  Piers,  for  reading 
across  thnt-  -nai-l-  the  Circles;  cc  Counterpoises  for  redu- 
Of  the  meri^dtan  «ing  faction  upon  the  supporting  Vs. 
which  is  above  the  polar  axis. 

Trans'it,  v.  t.  (Astron.)  To  pass  over  the  disk  of 
(a  heavenly  body). 

Tran-si'tion  (trSn-sTzh'iin ;  277.  See  also  the  Note 
below),  n.  [L.  transitio  :  cf.  F.  transition.  See  Tran- 
sient.] 1.  Passage  from  one  place  or  state  to  another ; 
change ;  as,  the  transition  of  the  weather  from  hot  to 
cold.  ^ 

There  is  no  death,  what  seems  so  is  transition.     Longfellow. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  direct  or  indirect  passing  from  one  key 
to  another  ;  a  modulation. 

3.  (Ehet.)  A  passing  from  one  subject  to  another. 
[He]  with  transition  sweet,  new  speech  resumes.      Milton. 

4.  {Biol.)  Change  from  one  form  to  another. 

dl^^  This  word  is  sometimes  pronounced  tran-sish'un  ; 
but  according  to  Walker,  Smart,  and  most  other  authori- 
ties, the  customary  and  preferable  pronunciation  is  tra7i- 
siz/i'un,  altlicugh  this  latter  mode  violates  analogy. 
Other  authorities  say  tran-zisli'un. 

Transition  rocks  (Geo!.),  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the 
lowest  uncrystalline  stratified  rocks  (graywacke)  sup- 
posed to  contain  no  fossils,  and  so  called  because  thought 
to  have  been  formed  when  tlie  earth  was  passing  from  an 
uninhabitable  to  a  habitable  state. 

Tran-Sl'tion-al  (-"!),  ".  Of  or  pertaining  to  transi- 
tion ;  involving  or  denoting  transition  ;  as,  transitional 
changes ;  trnnsilional  stage. 

Tran-Si'tlon-a-ry  (-S-rj),  a.    Transitional. 


Tran'sl-tlve  (trSn'sT-tiv),  a.  [L.  iransiiivus:  d.-p, 
transitif.  See  Transient.]  1.  Having  the  power  oj 
making  a  transit,  or  passage.     [iJ.]  Bacon. 

2.  Effected  by  transference  of  signification. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  transitive  or  derivative  appli- 
cations of  words  depend  on  casual  and  unaccountable  caprices 
of  the  feelings  or  the  fancy.  Stewart. 

3.  {Gram.)  Passing  over  to  an  object ;  expressing  an 
action  which  is  not  limited  to  the  agent  or  subject,  but 
which  requires  an  object  to  complete  the  sense ;  as,  a 
transitive  verb,  for  example,  he  holds  the  book. 

—  Tran'sl-tive-ly,  adv.  —  Tran'si-tive-ness,  n. 
Tran'sl-tO-ri-ly  (-si-t6-ri-ly),  adv.    In  a  transitory 

manner  ;  with  brief  continuance. 

Tran'si-tO-ri-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
transitory  ;  speedy  passage  or  departure. 

Tran'si-tO-ry  (tran'sl-to-ry),  a.  [L.  transitorius :  cf. 
F.  transitoire.  See  Transient,]  Continuing  only  for  a 
short  time ;  not  enduring ;  fleeting  ;  evanescent. 

Comfort  and  succor  all  those  who,  in  this  tran^  -tory  life,  are 
in  trouble.  Bk.  of  Corn.  Prayer. 

It  was  not  the  transitory  light  of  a  comet,  which  slirnes  and 
glows  for  a  while,  and  then  .  .  .  vanishes  into  nothing.    South. 

Transitory  action  {Late),  an  action  which  may  be 
brought  in  any  county,  as  actions  for  debt,  and  the  like ; 

—  o^^o&edto  local  action.  Blackstone.  Bouvier. 
Syn.  — Transient;  short-lived;  brief.  See  Transient. 
Trans-lat'a-ble  (trSns-lat'a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being 

translated,  or  rendered  into  another  language. 

Trans-late'  (-laf),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Translated  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Translating.]  [F.  transluter,  LL.  trans- 
latare  to  translate,  transfer,  L.  translatus,  used  as  p.  p. 
of  transferre  to  transfer,  but  from  a  different  root.  See 
Trans-,  and  Tolerate,  and  cf.  Translation.]  1.  To 
bear,  carry,  or  remove,  from  one  place  to  another;  to 
transfer ;  as,  to  ^(Tmsta^e  a  tree.     [Archaic]        Dryden. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  they  show  her  head 

—  the  rest  of  her  bc^dy  being  translated  to  Rome.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  change  to  another  condition,  position,  place,  or 
office ;  to  transfer ;  hence,  to  remove  as  by  death. 

3.  To  remove  to  heaven  without  a  natural  death. 

By  faith  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  should  not  see  death  ; 
and  was  not  found,  because  God  had  translated  him.  Jleb.  xi.  5. 

4.  {Eccl.)  To  remove,  as  a  bishop,  from  one  see  to 
another.  "  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  when  the  king 
would  have  translated  him  from  that  poor  bishopric  to  a 
better,  .  .  .  refused."  Camden. 

5.  To  render  into  another  language  ;  to  express  the 
sense  of  in  the  words  of  another  language  ;  to  interpret ; 
hence,  to  explain  or  recapitulate  in  other  words. 

Translating  into  his  own  clear,  pure,  and  flowing  language, 
what  he  found  in  books  well  known  to  the  world,  but  too  Dulky 
or  too  dry  for  boys  and  girls,  Macaulay. 

6.  To  change  into  another  form ;  to  transform. 

Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  Shak, 

1.  {Med. )  To  cause  to  remove  from  one  part  of  the 
body  to  another  ;  as,  to  translate  a  disease. 

8.  To  cause  to  lose  senses  or  recollection  ;  to  en- 
trance.    [_Obs.]  J.  Fletcher. 

Trans-late',  v.  i.  To  make  a  translation  ;  to  be  en- 
gaged in  translation. 

Trans-la'tion  (-la'shiln),  n.  [F.  translation,  L.  trans- 
latio  a  transferring,  translation,  version.  See  Trans- 
late, and  cf.  Tralation.]  1.  The  act  of  translating, 
removing,  or  transferring;  removal;  also,  the  state  of 
being  translated  or  removed ;  as,  the  translation  of 
Enoch  ;  the  translation  of  a  bishop. 

2.  The  act  of  rendering  into  another  language  ;  inter- 
pretation ;  as,  the  translation  of  idioms  is  difficult. 

3.  That  which  is  obtained  by  translating  something ; 
a  version  ;  as,  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures. 

4.  {Ehet.)  A  transfer  of  meaning  in  a  word  or  phrase ; 
a  metaphor ;  a  tralation.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson, 

5.  {Melaph.)  Transfer  of  meaning  by  association 
association  of  ideas.  A.  Tucker. 

6.  {Kinematics)  Motion  in  which  all  the  points  of  the 
moving  body  have  at  any  instant  the  same  velocity  and 
direction  of  motion  ;  — opposed  to  rotation. 

Trans'Ia-ti'tiOUS  (trSns'U-tTsh'us),  a.  [See  Trala- 
TiTious.]  Metaphorical ;  tralatitious  ;  also,  foreign  ;  ex- 
otic.    [Obs.]  Evelyn. 

Trans-lat'lve  (-lat'T v),  a,  [L.  iranslativus  that  is  to 
be  transferred  :  cf.  F.  translatvf.'^  Tropical ;  figurative  ; 
as,  a  translative  sense,     [i?.]  Putlenham, 

Trans-lat'or  (-er),  n,  [L.  translator :  cf.  F.  transla- 
iev.r.]  1.  One  who  translates;  esp.,  one  who  renders 
into  another  language ;  one  who  expresses  the  sense  of 
words  in  one  language  by  equivalent  words  in  another. 

2.  {Tel eg.)  A  repeating  instrument.     [Eng.] 

Trans-lat'or-sMp,  n.  The  ofllce  or  dignity  of  a 
translator. 

Trans-lat'0-ry  (-o-rj^),  a.  Serving  to  translate ;  trans- 
ferring.    [R.]  Arbiithnot, 

Trans-lat'ress  (-rSs),  n.    A  woman  who  translates. 

Trans'la-va'tion  (trSns'lil-va'shiin),  n.  [Pref.  trans- 
-f-  L.  lavatio,  -onis,  washing.]  A  laving  or  lading  from 
one  vessel  to  another.     [Ots.]  JJolland. 

Trans-llt'er-ate  (-ITt'er-at),  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-  -f  L. 
litera,  littera,  letter.]  To  express  or  represent  in  the 
characters  of  another  alphabet ;  aa,  to  transliferate  San- 
skrit words  by  means  of  English  letters.         A,  J.  Ellis. 

Trans-Ut'er-a'tlon  (-a'shfin),  n.  The  act  or  product 
of  transliterating,  or  of  expressing  words  of  a  language 
by  means  of  the  characters  of  another  alphabet. 

Trans'lo-ca'tlon  (trans'lo-kiVshttn),  n.  [Pref.  traj)S- 
-\-  location.]  Removal  of  things  from  one  place  to 
another  ;  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another. 

There  happened  certain  tratislocations  at  the  deluge. 

]Voodwa)'d, 

Trans-Iu'cence  (-lii'sens), )  n.     The  quality  or  state 

Trans-lu'cen-cy  (-sen-sj),  )  of  being  translucent ; 
clearness  ;  partial  transparency.  Sir  T.  Browne. 
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Trans-lu'cent  (trans-lu'sent),  a.  [L.  translucens, 
-enlis,  p.  pr.  of  Iranslucere  to  shine  through ;  trans  across, 
through  +  lucere  to  shine.  See  Lucid.]  1.  Transmit- 
tmg  rays  of  light  without  permitting  objects  to  be  dis- 
tinctly seen ;  partially  transparent. 

2.  Transparent ;  clear.     \_Poeiie]    "  Fountain  or  fresh 

current .  .  .  translucent,  pure."  Milton. 

Keplenished  from  the  cool,  translucent  springs.      Pope. 

Syn.  —  Translucent,  Transparent.  A  thing  is  trans- 
lucent when  it  merely  admits  the  passage  of  light,  without 
enabling  us  to  distinguish  the  color  and  outline  of  objects 
through  it ;  it  is  transparent  when  we  can  clearly  discern 
objects  placed  on  the  other  side  of  it.  Glass,  water,  etc., 
are  transparent ;  ground  glass  is  translucent ;  a,  translu- 
cent style. 

Trans-lU'cent-ly,  adv.     In  a  translucent  manner. 

Trans-lU'cid  (-lii'sTd),  a.  [L.  translucidus ;  trans 
across,  through  +  lucidus  lucid  :  cf.  F.  translucide.  See 
Translucent.]     Translucent,     [i?.]  Bacon. 

Trans'lu-na-ry  (trans'lii-na-ry),  a.  [Pref.  trans-  -\- 
L.  hina  moon.]  Being  or  lying  beyond  the  moon  ;  hence, 
ethereal ;  —  opposed  to  sublunary.     [Ois.] 

Mnnowe,  bathed  in  the  Tliespian  springs. 
Had  in  liiiii  tliose  brave,  translunary  things 
That  the  first  poets  had.  Drayton. 

Trans'ma-rine'  (-ma-ren'),  a.  [L.  transmarinus  ; 
trans  beyond  -|-  marinus  marine :  cf .  F.  transmarin.  See 
Marine.]     Lying  or  being  beyond  the  sea.  Howell. 

Trans'me-a-ble  (-me-a-bl),       I  a.  [L.  Iransmeahilis.'] 

Trans'me-at'a-ble  (-at'a-b'l),  (  Capable  of  being 
passed  over  or  traversed  ;  passable.     [Obs.'] 

Trans'me-ate  (trans'me-at),  v.  i.  [L.  transmeatus, 
p.  p.  of  transmeare  to  pass  across  ;  trans  across,  over  + 
»ieo)e  to  go.]     To  pass  over  or  beyond.     \_Obs.~\ 

Trans'me-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  The  act  of  transmea- 
ting ;  a  passing  tlirough  or  beyond.     \_Obs.'\ 

Trans-mew'  (trSns-mii'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [F.  iransmuer,  L. 
iransmutare.  See  Transmute.]  To  transmute  ;  to  trans- 
form ;  to  metamorphose.    [Archaic]    Chaucer.   Spenser. 

To  transmew  thyself  from  a  holy  hermit  into  a  sinful  for- 
ester. Sir  ir.  Scott. 

Trans'ml-grant  (trSns'raT-grant),  a.  [L.  transmi- 
jrans,  p.  pr.  See  Transmigrate.]  Migrating  or  passing 
from  one  place  or  state  to  another ;  passing  from  one 
residence  to  another,  —n.     One  who  transmigrates. 

Trans'mi-grate  (-grat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Transmi- 
grated (-gra'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Transmioratinq.]  [L. 
transmigrare,  transmigratuni ;  trans  across  -)-  migrare 
to  migrate.  See  Migrate.]  1.  To  pass  from  one  coun- 
try or  jurisdiction  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  resi- 
dence, as  men  or  families  ;  to  migrate. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  body  or  condition  into  another. 
Their  souls  may  transmigrate  into  each  other.      Howell. 

Trans'ml-gra'tion  (-gra'shun),  n.  [F.  transmigra- 
tion, Ij.  transmigratio.']  1.  The  act  of  passing  from  one 
country  to  another ;  migration. 

2.  The  passing  of  the  soul  at  death  into  another  mor- 
tal body ;  metempsychosis. 

Trans'ml-gra'tor  (trans'mt-gra'ter),  n.  One  who 
transmigrates.  J.  Ellis. 

TranS-mi'gra-tO-ry  (tr5ns-mi'gra-t6-ry),  a.  Passing 
from  one  body  or  state  to  another. 

Trans-mls'si-bil'l-ty  (-mTs'sl-bii'l-ty),  n.     [Cf.  F. 

iransmissibilite.']    The  quality  of  being  transmissible. 

Trans-mls'si-ble  (-mts'si-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  transmissi- 
ble.'] Capable  of  being  transmitted  from  one  to  another ; 
capable  of  being  passed  through  any  body  or  substance. 

Trans-mis'sion  (-mlsli'tin),  n.  [L.  transmissio :  cf. 
F.  transmission.  See  Transmit.]  1.  The  act  of  trans- 
mitting, or  the  state  of  being  transmitted  ;  as,  the  trans- 
mission of  letters,  writings,  papers,  news,  and  tlie  like, 
from  one  country  to  another  ;  the  transmission  of  rights, 
titles,  or  privileges,  from  father  to  son,  or  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

2.  (Laio)  The  right  possessed  by  an  heir  or  legatee  of 
transmitting  to  his  successor  or  successors  any  inherit- 
ance, legacy,  right,  or  privilege,  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
even  if  he  should  die  without  enjoying  or  exercising  it. 

Trans-mls'sive  (-mls'slv),  a.  Capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted ;  derived,  or  handed  down,  from  one  to  another. 

Itself  a  sun,  it  with  transmissive  light 

Enlivens  "worlds  denied  to  human  sight.  Prior. 

Trans-mit'  (-mTf),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Transmitted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Transmitting.]  [L.  transmittere,  trans- 
missum ;  trans  across,  over  +  mittere  to  send :  cf.  F. 
transmejtre.  See  Missile.]  1.  To  cause  to  pass  over  or 
through  ;  to  communicate  by  sending ;  to  send  from  one 
person  or  place  to  another ;  to  pass  on  or  down  as  by  in- 
heritance ;  as,  to  transmit  a  memorial ;  to  transmit  dis- 
patches ;  to  transmit  money,  or  bills  of  exchange,  from 
one  country  to  another. 

The  ancientest  fathers  must  be  next  removed,  as  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  that  Kusebian  book  of  evangelic  preparation, 
trarisiiiifting  nur  ears  through  a  hoard  of  heathenish  obscenities 
to  receive  the  gospel.  Milton. 

The  scepter  of  that  kingdom  continued  to  be  transmitted  in 
the  dynasty  of  Castile.  Prescott. 

2.  To  suffer  to  pass  through  ;  as,  glass  transmits  light ; 
metals  transmit,  or  conduct,  electricity. 

Trans-mit'tal  (-tol),  n.     Transmission.  Svoift. 

Trans-mit'tance  (-tans),  n.     Transmission. 

Trans-mit'ter  (-ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
transmits  ;  specifically,  that  portion  of  a  telegraphic  or 
telephonic  instrument  by  means  of  which  a  message  is 
Bent ;  —  opposed  to  receiver. 

Trans-mit'ti-ble  (-tt-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted ;   transmissible. 

Trans-mog'ri-fi-ca'tlon  (-mSg'rT-fi-ka'shun),  n.  The 
act  of  transmogrifying,  or  the  state  of  being  transmogri- 
fied ;  transformation.     [Colloq.] 

Clive,  who  wrote  me  about  the  transmogrification  of  our 
Bchoolfellow,  an  attorney's  son.  Tliackeray. 


Trans-mOg'rl-ly  (trans-mog'rT-fi),  v.  t.  [A  humor- 
ous coinage.]  To  change  into  a  different  shape  ;  to  trans- 
form.    [Colloq.]  Fielding. 

Trans-move'  (-moov'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-  -\-  move.] 
To  move  or  change  from  one  state  into  another ;  to  trans- 
form.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Trans-mu'ta-bil'i-ty  (-mu'ta-bTl'T-tif),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
tra?>smutabilite.]     The  quaUty  of  being  transmutable. 

Trans-mut'a-ble  (-miit'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  transmuta- 
ble. See  Transmute.]  Capable  of  being  transmuted  or 
changed  into  a  different  substance,  or  into  something  of 
a  different  form  or  nature  ;  transformable. 

The  fluids  and  solids  of  an  animal  body  are  easily  transmuta- 
ble into  one  another.  Arhutlinot. 

—  Trans-mut'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Trans-mut'a-bly,  adv. 

Trans'mu-ta'tion  (trans'mij-ta'shiin),  n.  [F.  trans- 
mutation, L.  transmutatio.  See  Transmute.]  1.  The 
act  of  transmuting,  or  the  state  of  being  transmuted ;  as, 
the  transmutation  of  metals. 

2.  (Geom.)  The  change  or  reduction  of  one  figure  or 
body  into  another  of  the  same  area  or  solidity,  but  of  a 
different  form,  as  of  a  triangle  into  a  square.     [iJ.] 

3.  {Biol.)  The  change  of  one  species  into  another, 
which  is  assumed  to  take  place  in  any  development  the- 
ory of  life  ;  transformism.  Bacon. 

TranBmutation  of  metals  (Alchem.),  the  conversion  of 
base  metals  into  gold  or  silver,  a  process  often  attempted 
by  the  alchemists.  See  Alchemy,  and  Fhilosopher's  stone, 
under  Philosopher. 

Trans'mu-ta'tion-ist,  n.  One  who  believes  in  the 
transmutation  of  metals  or  of  species. 

Trans-mnte'  (trSns-muf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trans- 
muted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Transmuting.]  [L.  transmutare, 
transmutatum ;  trans  tiCTOSs  -{-  mutare  to  change.  See 
Mutable,  and  cf.  Transmew.]  To  change  from  one  na- 
ture, form,  or  substance,  into  another  ;  to  transform. 

The  caresses  of  parents  and  the  blandishments  of  friends 
transmute  us  into  idols.  Buckminster. 

Transmuting  sorrow  into  golden  joy 
Free  from  alloy.  H.  Sjnith. 

Trans-mut'er  (-mufer),  n.    One  who  transmutes. 

Trans-mu'tU-al  (-mu'tii-al ;  135),  a.  [Pref.  trans- 
+  mutual.]     Reciprocal ;  commutual.    [B.]    Coleridge. 

Trans'na-ta'tlon  (trans'na-ta'shan),  n.  [L.  trans- 
natare  to  swim  over ;  trans  across,  over  -|-  natare  to 
swim.]     The  act  of  swimming  across,  as  a  river. 

Trans-na'ture  (-na'tiSr;  135),  v.  t.     [Pref.  trans- -\- 

nature.]   To  transfer  or  transform  the  nature  of.    [Obs.] 

We  are  transelemented,  or  transnatured.  Jeivel. 

Tran'SOm  (trSn'sum),  n.  [Probably  fr.  L.  iranstrum 
a  crossbeam,  transom,  ivorairans  atiross.     Cf.  Trestle.] 

X.  {Arch.)  A  horizontal  crossbar  in  a  window,  over  a 
door,  or  between  a  door  and  a  window  above  it.  Tran- 
S07n  is  the  horizontal,  as  mullion  is  the  vertical,  bar 
across  an  opening.     See  Hlust.  of  Mullion. 

2.  {Naut.)  One  of  the  principal  transverse  timbers  of 
the  stern,  bolted  to  the  sternpost  and  giving  shape  to  the 
stern  structure  ;  —  called  al&o -iranssiimmer. 

3.  (Gun.)  The  piece  of  wood  or  iron  connecting  the 
cheeks  of  some  gun  carriages. 

4.  {Surv.)  The  vane  of  a  cross-staff.  Chambers. 

5.  {Railroad)  One  of  the  crossbeams  connecting  the 
side  frames  of  a  truck  with  each  other. 

Transom  knees  (Shipbuilding),  knees  bolted  to  the  tran- 
soms and  after  timbers. —  Transom  window.  (Arch.)  (a)  A 
window  divided  horizontally  by  a  transom  or  transoms. 
(6)  A  window  over  a  door,  with  a  transom  between. 

Trans'pa-dane'  (trans'pa-dan'),  a.  [L.  transpada- 
nus  ;  trans  across  -\-  Padus  the  Po.]  Lying  or  being  on 
the  further  side  of  the  river  Po  with  reference  to  Rome, 
that  is,  on  the  north  side  ;  —  opposed  to  cispadane. 

Trans-pal'a-tine  (trans-pal'a-tln),  a.  [Pref.  trans-  -\- 
palatine.]  (Anat.)  Situated  beyond  or  outside  the  pala- 
tine bone  ;  —  said  of  a  bone  in  the  skull  of  some  reptiles. 

Trans-pare'  (-pSr'),  v.  t.  &  i.  [See  Transparent.] 
To  be,  or  cause  to  be,  transparent ;  to  appear,  or  cause  to 
appear,  or  be  seen,  through  something.    [Obs.]  Stirling. 

Trans-par'ence  (-pSr'ens),  n.  [Cf.  F.  transparence.] 
The  quality  or  state  of  being  transparent ;  transparency. 

Trans-par'en-cy  (-en-sy),  n. ;  pi.  Transparencies 
(-sTz).  [Cf.  F.  transparence.]  1.  The  quality  or  condi- 
tion of  being  transparent ;  transparence. 

2.  That  which  is  transparent;  especially,  a  picture 
painted  on  thin  cloth  or  glass,  or  impressed  on  porcelain, 
or  the  like,  to  be  viewed  by  natural  or  artificial  light, 
which  shines  through  it.  Fairholt. 

Trans-par'ent  (-ent),  a.  [F.,  from  LL.  transparens, 
-entis,  p.  pr.  of  transparere  to  be  transparent ;  L.  trans 
across,   through  -f-  parere    to    appear.      See  Appear.] 

1.  Having  the  property  of  transmitting  rays  of  light, 
so  that  bodies  can  be  distinctly  seen  through ;  pervious 
to  light ;  diaphanous ;  pellucid  ;  as,  transparent  glass  ; 
a  transparent  diamond ;  —  opposed  to  opaque.  "  Trans- 
parent elemental  air."  Milton. 

2.  Admitting  the  passage  of  light ;  open  ;  porous  ;  as, 
a  transparent  veil.  Dryden. 

Syn.  — Translucent;  pellucid;  clear;  bright;  limpid; 
lucid ;  diaphanous.    See  Translucent. 

—  Trans-par'ent-ly,  adv.  —  Trans-par'ent-ness,  n. 

Trans-pass'  (-pas'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans- -\- pass :  cf. 
LL.  transpassare.  Cf.  Trespass.]  To  pass  over ;  as, 
Alexander  transpassed  the  river.     [Obs.]       J.  Gregory. 

Trans-pass',  '•.  i.    To  pass  by  ;  to  pass  away.    [Obs.] 

Trans-paSS'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  trans- 
passed,  or  crossed  over.     [Obs.] 

Trans-pat'ron-ize  (-pSt'run-iz),  v.  t.  [Trans-  -[-pat- 
ronize.]   To  transfer  the  patronage  of.    [Obs.]    Warner. 

Tran-spe'ci-ate  (tran-spe'shT-at),  V.  t.  [Pref.  trans- 
-f  L.  species  form.]  To  change  from  one  species  to  an- 
other ;  to  transform.     [Obs.] 

Power  to  transpeciate  a  man  into  a  horse.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tran-splc'U-OUS  (-spTk'lS-us),  a.  [L.  transpicere  to 
see  or  look  through ;  trans  through  -\-  specere,  spicere. 


to  see.    Of.  Conspicuous.]    Transparent ;  pervious  to  the 

sight.     [B.]     "  The  wide,  transpicuous  ah."        Milton. 

Trans-pierce'  (trSns-pers'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Transpierced  (-persf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Transpiercing 
(-per'si'ng).]  [Pref.  trans- -[- pierce  :  cf.  F.  transper- 
cer.]  To  pierce  through ;  to  penetrate  ;  to  permeate  ; 
to  pass  through. 

The  sides  ti^anspierced  return  a  rattling  sound.    Dryden. 

Tran-spir'a-ble  (tran-splr'a^b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  tran- 
spirable.]    Capable  of  being  transpired,  or  of  transpiring. 

Tran'spi-ra'tlon  (tran'spT-ra'shiin),  n.  [F.  transpi- 
ration.] 1.  (Physiol.)  The  act  or  process  of  transpir- 
ing or  excreting  in  the  form  of  vapor ;  exhalation,  as 
through  the  skin  or  other  membranes  of  the  body ;  as, 
pulmonary  transpiration,  or  the  excretion  of  aqueous 
vapor  from  the  lungs.  Perspiration  is  a  form  of  tran- 
spiration. Cndworth. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  evaporation  of  water,  or  exhalation  of 
aqueous  vapor,  from  cells  and  masses  of  tissue. 

3.  (Physics)  The  passing  of  gases  through  fine  tubes, 
porous  substances,  or  the  like ;  as,  transpiration  through 
membranes. 

Tran-spir'a-tO-ry  (tran-spir'a-tio-ry),  a.  Of  or  relat- 
ing to  transpiration. 

Tran-splre'  (-splr'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Transpired 
(-spird') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Transpiring.]  [F.  transpirer ; 
L.  trans  across,  through  +  spirare  to  breathe.  See 
Spirit.]  1.  (Physiol.)  To  pass  off  in  the  form  of  vapor 
or  insensible  perspiration ;  to  exhale. 

2.  (Bot.)  To  evaporate  from  living  cells. 

3.  To  escape  from  secrecy  ;  to  become  public  ;  as,  the 
proceedings  of  the  council  soon  transpired. 

The  story  of  Paulina's  and  Maximilian's  mutual  attachment 
had  transpired  through  many  of  the  travelers.  De  Quince]/. 

4.  To  happen  or  come  to  pass ;  to  occur. 

^S"  This  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  is  common  in  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially in  the  language  of  conversation  and  of  news- 
paper writers,  and  is  used  to  some  extent  in  England. 
Its  use,  however,  is  censured  by  critics  of  both  countries. 

Tran-splre',  v.  t.  1.  (Physiol.)  To  excrete  through 
the  skin;  to  give  off  in  the  form  of  vapor;  to  exhale; 
to  perspire. 

2.  (Bot.)  To  evaporate  (moisture)  from  living  cells. 

Trans-place'  (trSns-plas'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trans- 
placed  (-plasf ) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Transplacing  (-pla'sing).] 
[Pref.  trans-  ■{-  place.]  To  remove  across  some  space ; 
to  put  in  an  opposite  or  another  place,     [i?.] 

It  [an  obelisk]  was  transplaced  .  .  .  from  the  left  side  of  the 
Vatican  into  a  more  eminent  place.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

Trans-plant'  (-plSnf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trans- 
planted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Transplanting.]  [F.  trans- 
planter, L.  tj-ansplanlare  ;  trans  across,  over  -\-  plantare 
to  plant.  See  Plant.]  1.  To  remove,  and  plant  in  an- 
other place  ;  as',  to  transplant  trees.  Dryden. 

2.  To  remove,  and  settle  or  establish  for  residence  in 
another  place ;  as,  to  transplant  inhabitants. 

Being  transplanted  out  of  his  cold,  barren  diocese  of  St.  David 
into  a  warmer  climate.  Clarendon. 

Trans'plan-ta'tion  (trSns'plSn-ta'shQn),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
transplantation.]  1.  The  act  of  transplanting,  or  the 
state  of  being  transplanted ;  also,  removal. 

The  transplantation  of  Ulysses  to  Sparta.      Broome. 

2.  (Snrg.)  The  removal  of  tissues  from  a  healthy  part, 
and  the  insertion  of  them  In  another  place  where  there  is 
a  lesion  ;  as,  the  transplantation  of  tissues  in  autoplasty. 

Trans-plant'er  (trSns-plant'er),  n.  One  who  trans- 
plants ;  also,  a  machine  for  transplanting  trees. 

Tran-splen'den-cy  (trSn-splen'den-sy),  n.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  transplendent.     [B.]         Br.  H.  More. 

Tran-splen'dent  (-dent),  a.  [Trans-  -f  splendent.] 
Resplendent  in  the  highest  degree.  [B.]  —  Tran-splen'- 
dent-ly,  adv.    [E.] 

Trans-port'  (trSns-port'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trans- 
ported ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Transporting.]  [F.  transporter, 
L.  transportare  ;  trans  across -\- portare  to  carry.  See 
Port  bearing,  demeanor.]  1.  To  carry  or  bear  from 
one  place  to  another ;  to  remove ;  to  convey ;  as,  to 
transport  goods ;  to  transport  troops.  Hakluyt. 

2.  To  carry,  or  cause  to  be  carried,  into  banishment, 
as  a  criminal ;  to  banish. 

3.  To  carry  away  vrith  vehement  emotion,  as  joy,  sor- 
row, complacency,  anger,  etc.  ;  to  ravish  with  pleasure 
or  ecstasy  ;  as,  music  transports  the  soul. 

[They]  laugh  as  if  transported  with  some  fit 
Of  passion.  Milton. 

We  shall  then  be  transported  with  a  nobler  . . .  wonder.  South. 
Trans'port  (trans'port),  n.    [F.    See  Transport,  ti.] 

1.  Transportation ;  carriage  ;  conveyance. 

The  Romans  .  .  .  stipulated  with  the  Carthaginians  to  furnish 
them  with  ships  for  transport  and  war.  A7-buthnot. 

2.  A  vessel  employed  for  transporting,  especially  for 
carrying  soldiers,  warlike  stores,  or  provisions,  from  one 
place  to  another,  or  to  convey  convicts  to  their  destina- 
tion ;  —  called  also  transport  ship,  transport  vessel. 

3.  Vehement  emotion  ;  passion ;  ecstasy ;  rapture. 

With  transport  views  the  airy  rule  his  own, 
And  swells  ou  an  imaginary  throne.  Pope. 

Sav  not,  in  transports  of  despair, 
■That  all  your  hopes  are  fled.  Doddridge. 

4.  A  convict  transported,  or  sentenced  to  exile. 
Trans-port'a-bil'i-ty  (trans-port'a-btl'i-ty),  n.    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  transportable. 

Trans-port'a-ble  (-port'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  transporta- 
ble.]    1.  Capable  of  being  transported. 

2.  Incurring,  or  subject  to,  the  punishment  of  trans- 
portation ;  as,  a  transportable  offense. 

Trans-port'al  (-«1),  n.  Transportation ;  the  act  of  re- 
moving from  one  locality  to  another.  "  The  transportal 
of  seeds  in  the  wool  or  fur  of  quadrupeds."         Darwin. 

Trans-port'ance  (-ans),  n.  Transportation.  [Obs.] 
"  Give  me  swift  transporiance."  Shak. 
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Trans-port'ant  (trSns-port'ant),  a.  Transporting  ; 
ravishing  ;  as,  transportant  love.     [06«.]    Dr.  H.  More. 

Trans'por-ta'tlon  (trSns'por-ta'shuu),  n.  [L.  trans- 
portaiio :  cf.  F.  transportation.']  1.  The  act  of  trans- 
porting, or  the  state  of  being  transported  ;  carriage  from 
one  place  to  another ;  removal ;  conveyance. 

To  provide  a  vessel  for  their  transportation.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Transport ;  ecstasy.     [iJ.]  South. 

Trans-port'ed  (trSns-port'Sd),  a.  Conveyed  from 
one  place  to  another ;  figuratively,  carried  away  with  pas- 
sion or  pleasure  ;  entranced.  —  Trans-port'ed-ljT,  adv. 
—  Trans-port'ed-ness,  n. 

Trans-port'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  transports. 

Trans-port'ing,  a.     Tliat  transports ;  fig.,  ravishing. 
Your  transporting  chords  ring  out.  Keble. 

Trans-port'ing-ly,  adv.     So  as  to  transport. 

Trans-port'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  transporting, 
or  the  state  of  being  transported  ;  transportation,      [i?.] 

Trans-pos'a-ble  (-poz'a-b'l),  a.  That  may  be  trans- 
posed ;  as,  a  transposable  phrase. 

Trans-pos'al  (-ol),  n.  The  act  of  transposing,  or  the 
state  of  being  transposed  ;  transposition. 

Trans-pose'  (-poz'),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.p.  Transposed 
(-pozd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Teansposing.]  "  [F.  transposer ; 
pref.  trans-  (L.  /ran*  across)  -\-  poser  to  put.    See  Pose.] 

1.  To  change  the  place  or  order  of ;  to  substitute  one 
for  the  other  of ;  to  exchange,  in  respect  of  position ;  as, 
to  transpose  letters,  words,  or  propositions. 

2.  To  change  ;  to  transform ;  to  invert.     [iJ.] 


Things  base  and  vile,  holdhig  no  quantity, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 


Shak. 


3.  (Alg.)  To  bring,  as  any  term  of  an  equation,  from 
one  side  over  to  the  other,  without  destroying  the  equa- 
tion ;  thus,  it  a  -{-  b  =z  c,  and  we  make  anzc  —  6,  then 
b  is  said  to  be  transposed. 

4.  {Gram.)  To  change  the  natural  order  of,  as  words. 

5.  (Mus. )  To  change  the  key  of. 

Trans-pos'er  (-poz'er),  n.     One  who  transposes. 

Trans'po-si'tion  (trSns'po-zish'iin),  re.  [F.  transpo- 
sition, from  L.  transponere,  transpositum,  to  set  over, 
remove,  transfer  ;  trans  across,  over  -\-  ponere  to  place. 
See  Position.]  The  act  of  transposing,  or  the  state  of 
being  transposed.     Specifically :  — 

(a)  {Alg.)  The  bringing  of  any  term  of  an  equation 
from  one  side  over  to  the  other  without  destroying  the 
equation. 

(J)  (Gram.)  A  change  of  the  natural  order  of  words  in 
a  sentence ;  as,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  admit 
transposition,  without  inconvenience,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  English. 

(c)  (Mus.)  A  change  of  a  composition  into  another 
key. 

Trans'po-si'tlon-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  trans- 
position ;  involving  transposition.  Pegge. 

Trans-pos'1-tlve  (trSns-poz'i-tTv),  a.  Made  by  trans- 
posing ;  consisting  in  transposition  ;  transposable. 

Trans-print'  (-print'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-  -\- print.'] 
To  transfer  to  the  wrong  place  in  printing ;  to  print  out 
of  place.    [iJ.]  Coleridge. 

Trans-prose'  (-proz'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-  +  prose.'] 
To  change  from  prose  into  verse ;  to  versify ;  also,  to 
change  from  verse  into  prose.     [06s.]  Dryden. 

Trans-re'gion-ate  (-re'jun-at),  a.  [Pref.  trans-  + 
region.]    Foreign.     \_Obs.]  Holinshed. 

Trans-shape'  (-shap'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trans- 
shaped  (-shapf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Transshapino.]  [Pref. 
trans-  -{-  shape.]  To  change  into  another  shape  or  form  ; 
to  transform.     [Written  also  transhape.]  Shak. 

Trans-ship'  (-ship'),  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-  -j-  ship.]  To 
transfer  from  one  ship  or  conveyance  to  another.  [Writ- 
ten also  tranship.] 

Trans-ship'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  transship- 
ping, or  transferring,  as  goods,  from  one  ship  or  convey- 
ance to  another.     [Written  also  transhipment.] 

Tran'SUb-Btan'ti-ate  (tr5n'sub-stSn'sliT-at ;  106),  V.  t. 
[LL.  transubstantiatus,  p.  p.  of  transubstantiare  to  tran- 
substantiate ;  L.  trails  across,  over  +  substantia  sub- 
stance. See  Substance.]  1.  To  change  into  another 
substance.     IS.] 

The  spider  love  which  transubstantiates  all, 

And  can  convert  manna  to  gall.  Donne. 

2.  (iJ.  C.  Theol.)  To  change,  as  the  sacramental  ele- 
ments, bread  and  wine,  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Tran'sub-stan'tl-a'tion  (-stan'shT-a'shiSn),  n.  [LL. 
i.ransubstuntiatio :  cf.  F.  iranssubstantiation.]  1.  A 
change  into  another  substance. 

2.  (E.  C.  Theol.)  The  doctrine  held  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics, that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Mass  is  converted 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  —  distinguished  from 
■consubstantiation,  and  impanation. 

Tran'sub-stan'ti-a'tor  (-stSn'shT-a'ter),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
transsvbstantiaieur.]  One  who  maintains  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  Barrsw. 

Tran'su-da'tion  (-sfi-da'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  P.  transsuda- 
Hon.]     1.  The  act  or  process  of  transuding. 

2.  {Physics)  Same  as  Exosmose. 

Tran-SU'da-tO-ry  (trSn-su'da-t6-ry),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  transudation  ;  passing  by  transudation. 

Tran-sude'  (-sud'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Transuded  ; 
■p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Transuding.]  [Pref.  trans-  -]-  L.  sudors 
to  sweat :  cf.  F.  transsuder.]  To  pass,  as  perspirable 
matter  does,  through  the  pores  or  interstices  of  textures ; 
as,  liquor  may  transude  through  leather  or  wood. 

Tran-sume'  (-sum'),  v.  t.  [L.  transumere,  Irans- 
sumere,  to  take  from  one  to  another ;  trans  across  +  su- 
mere  to  take.]    To  change ;  to  convert.    [R.]    Crashau: 

TrailS'sum'mer  (trSns'sum'mer),  re.  (Naut.)  See 
Transom,  2. 

Tran-sumpt'  (trSn-sQmf  ;  215),  re.  [L.  transumere, 
transmnptum,  to  take  from  one  to  another,  in  LL. ,  to 
transcribe.  See  Transume.]  A  copy  or  exemplification 
of  a  record.     [Obs.]  Lord  Herbert. 


Tran-sump'tlon  (trSn-silmp'shiin),  re.  [L.  tran- 
sumptio.]    Act  of  taking  from  one  place  to  another.   [R.] 

South. 

Tran-sump'tive  (-tiv),  ff.  ['L.transumptivus.]  Taking 
from  one  to  another ;  metaphorical.  [R.]  "  A  tran- 
sumptive  kind  of  speech."  Drayton. 

Fictive,  descriptive,  digressive,  transurnptive,  and  withal  de- 
finitive. Lowell. 

Trans-va'sate  (trSns-va'sat),  v.  t.  [See  Transvasa- 
tion.]     To  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another.     [Obs.] 

Cudworth. 

Trans'va-sa'tion  (trSns'va-sa'shiin),  re.  [Pref.  trans- 
-)-  L.  vas,  vasis,  vessel.]  The  act  or  process  of  pouring 
out  of  one  vessel  into  another.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

Trans-vec'tlon  (trSns-vek'shiin),  re.  [L.  transvectio, 
from  transvehere  to  carry  across ;  trans  across  -f-  vehere 
to  carry.]     The  act  of  conveying  or  carrying  over.     [R-]. 

Trans-ver'ber-ate  (-ver'ber-at),  v.  t.  [L.  transverbe- 
ratus,  p.  p.  of  transverberare  to  strike  or  pierce  through.] 
To  beat  or  strike  through.     [Obs.] 

Trans-ver'sal  (-sal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  transversal.  See 
Transverse.]  Running  or  lying  across ;  transverse;  as, 
a  transversal  line.  —  Trans-ver'sal-ly,  adv. 

Trans-ver'sal,  re.  [Cf.  F.  transvtrsale.]  (Geom.) 
A  straight  line  which  traverses  or  intersects  any  system 
of  other  lines,  as  a  line  intersecting  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangle  or  the  sides  produced. 

Trans-verse'  (-vers'),  a.  [L.  transversus,  p.  p.  of 
transvertere  to  turn  or  direct  across ;  trans  across  -f-  ver- 
tere  to  turn :  cf .  F.  transverse.  See  Verse,  and  cf . 
Traverse.]  Lying  or  being  across,  or  in  a  crosswise  di- 
rection ;  athwart ;  —  often  opposed  to  longitudinal. 

Transverse  axis  (of  an  eUipse  or  hyperbola)  ( Oeom.),  that 
axis  which  passes  through  the  foci.  —  Transverse  parti- 
tion (Bot.),  a  partition,  as  of  a  pericarp,  at  right  angles 
with  the  valves,  as  in  the  siliques  of  mustard. 

Trans'verse  (trSns'vers  or  trans-vers'),  re.  1.  Any- 
thing that  is  transverse  or  athwart. 

2.  {Geom.)  The  longer,  or  transverse,  axis  of  an  ellipse. 

Trans-verse'  (trSns-vers'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trans- 
versed  (-versf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Transvebsing.]  To 
overturn ;  to  change.     [E-]  C.Leslie. 

Trans-verse',  v.  t.  [Pref.  trans-  +  verse,  n.  Cf. 
Transpose.]  To  change  from  prose  into  verse,  or  from 
verse  into  prose.     [06^.]  Duke  oj Buckingham. 

Trans-verse'ly,  adv.     In  a  transverse  manner. 

Trans-ver'sion  (-ver'shiin),  re.  The  act  of  changing 
from  prose  into  verse,  or  from  verse  into  prose. 

Trans-vert'  (-vert'),  v.  t.  [L.  transvertere.  See 
Transverse,  a.]  To  cause  to  turn  across  ;  to  transverse. 
[Obs.]  Craft  of  Lovers  (laS). 

Trans-vert'i-ble  (-i-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  trans- 
verted.     [R.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Trans'VO-la'tion  (trSns'vo-la'shun),  n.  [L.  iransvo- 
lare  to  fly  over  or  across ;  trans  across  -j-  volare  to  fly.] 
The  act  of  flying  beyond  or  across.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Trant  (trant),  V.  i.  [Cf.  CD.  tranten  to  walk  slowly, 
LG.  &  D.  trant  walk,  pace.]  To  traflSc  in  an  itinerary 
manner;  to  peddle.     [Written  also  Zrawrei.]     [Obs.] 

Trant'or  (-er),  re.  One  who  trants  ;  a  peddler ;  a  car- 
rier.    [Written  also  traunter.]     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Trap  (trSp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trapped  (trapt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Trapping.]  [Akin  to  OE.  trappe  trappings, 
and  perhaps  from  an  Old  French  word  of  the  same  ori- 
gin as  E.  drab  a  kind  of  cloth.]  To  dress  with  orna- 
ments ;  to  adorn ;  —  said  especially  of  horses.  [R.] 
Steeds  .  .  .  that  trapped  were  in  steel  all  glittering.    Chaucer. 

To  deck  his  hearse,  and  trap  his  tomb-black  steed.    Spenser. 
There  she  found  her  palfrey  trapped 
In  purple  blazoned  with  armorial  gold.  Tennyson. 

Trap,  re.  [Sw.  trapp ;  akin  to  trappa  stairs,  Dan. 
trappe,  G.  treppe,  D.  trap  ;  —  so  called  because  the  rocks 
of  this  class  often  occur  in  large,  tabular  masses,  rising 
above  one  another,  like  steps.  See  Tramp.]  (Geol.)  An 
old  term  rather  loosely  used  to  designate  various  dark- 
colored,  heavy  igneous  rocks,  including  especially  the 
feldspathic-augitic  rocks,  basalt,  dolerite,  amygdaloid, 
etc.,  but  including  also  some  kinds  of  diorite.  Called 
also  trap  rock. 

Trap  tufa.  Trap  tuff,  a  kind  of  fragmental  rock  made  up 
of  fragments  and  earthy  materials  from  trap  rocks. 

Trap,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  trap  rock  ;  as,  a  trap 
dike. 

Trap,  n.  [OE.  trappe,  AS.  treppe;  akin  to  OD. 
trappe,  OHG.  trapo  ;  probably  fr.  the  root  of  B.  tramp, 
as  that  which  is  trod  upon  :  cf .  F.  trappe,  which  perhaps 
influenced  the  English  word.]  1.  A  machine  or  contriv- 
ance that  shuts  suddenly,  as  with  a  spring,  used  for  tak- 
ing game  or  other  animals ;  as,  a  trap  for  foxes. 
She  would  weep  if  that  she  saw  a  mouse 
Caught  in  a  trap.  CTtaucer. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  snare ;  an  ambush  ;  a  stratagem  ;  any  de- 
vice by  which  one  may  be  caught  unawares. 

Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare  and  a  trap.    Horn.  xi.  9. 
God  and  your  majesty 
Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me  !  Slutk. 

3.  A  wooden  instrument  shaped  somewhat  like  a  shoe, 
used  in  the  game  of  trapball.  It  consists  of  a  pivoted 
arm  on  one  end  of  which  is  placed  the  ball  to  be  tlirown 
into  the  air  by  striking  the  other  end.  Also,  a  machine 
for  throwing  into  the  air  glass  balls,  clay  pigeons,  etc., 
to  be  shot  at. 

4.  The  game  of  trapball. 

5.  A  bend,  sag,  or  partitioned  chamber,  in  a  drain, 
soil  pipe,  sewer,  etc.,  arranged  so  tliat  the  liquid  contents 
form  a  seal  wliicli  prevents  passage  of  air  or  gas,  but  per- 
mits tlie  flow  of  liquids. 

6.  A  place  in  a  water  pipe,  pump,  etc.,  where  air  ac- 
cumulates for  want  of  an  outlet. 

7.  A  wagon,  or  other  vehicle.     [Colloq.]     Thackeray. 

8.  A  kind  of  movable  stepladder.  Knight. 
Trap  stairs,  a  staircase  leading  to  a  trapdoor.  —  Trap 
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tree  {Bot.),  the  jack ;  —  so  called  because  it  furnishes  a 
kind  of  birdlime.    See  1st  Jack. 
Trap  (trSp),  V.  t.     [AS.  treppan.     See  Trap  a  snare.] 

1.  To  catch  in  a  trap  or  traps ;  as,  to  trap  foxes. 

2.  Fig. :  To  insnare ;  to  take  by  stratagem ;  to  entrap. 
" I  trapped  the  foe."  Dryden, 

3.  To  provide  with  a  trap ;  as,  to  trap  a  drain ;  to 
trap  a  sewer  pipe.     See  4th  Trap,  5. 

Trap,  V.  i.  To  set  traps  for  game  ;  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  trapping  game  ;  as,  to  trap  for  beaver. 

Tra-pan'  (tra-pan'),  re.  [OF.  trappan.  See  Trap, 
and  cf.  Trepan  a  snare.]  A  snare  ;  a  stratagem ;  a  tre- 
pan.    See  3d  Trepan.  South. 

Tra-pan',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Thapanned  (-pSnd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  TRAtANNiNG.]  To  insnare  ;  to  catch  by 
stratagem ;  to  entrap  ;  to  trepan. 

Having  some  of  his  people  trapanned  at  Baldivia.    AnsoTi. 

Tra-pan'ner  (-ner),  n.     One  who  trapans,  or  insnares. 

Trap'ball'  (trSp'bal'),  «.  An  old  game,of  ball  played 
with  a  trap.     See  4th'  Trap,  4. 

Trap'door'  (trSp'dor'),  re.     1.   (Arch.)  A  lifting  or 
sliding  door  covering  an  opening  in 
a  root  or  floor. 

2.  (Mining)  A  door  in  a  level  foi 
regulating  the  ventilating  current ,      z" 
—  called  also  weather  door.  .^^ 

Raymond    ^ 

Trapdoor  spider  (Zool.),  any  one  g^ 
of  several  species  of  large  spiders  B 
which  make  a  nest  consisting  of  a  i  i 
vertical  hole  in  the  earth,  lined  L 
with  silk,  and  furnished  at  tlie  top  W 
with  a  hinged  lid,  like  a  trapdoor  V, 
Most  of  the  species  belong  to  the 
genus  Cteniza,  as  the  California 
species  {C.  Californica). 

Trape  (trap),  v.  i.  [See  Tramp, 
and  cf.  Traipse.]  To  walk  or  run 
about  in  an  idle  or  slatternly  man- 
ner ;  to  traipse.     [Obs.  or  Colloq.] 

Trapes  (traps),  re.  [SeeTEAPE.] 
A  slattern  ;  an  idle,  sluttish,  or  un- 
tidy woman.     [Obs.  or  Colloq.] 

Trapes,  v.  i.  To  go  about  in  an 
idle  or  slatternly  fashion ;  to  trape  , 
to  traipse.     [Colloq.]       Thackeray. 

Trap'e-zate  (trSp'e-zat),  a.  [See  Trapezium.]  Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  trapezium  ;  trapeziform. 

Tra-peze'  (tra-pez'), «.  [Cf.  F.  trapeze.]  1.  (Geom.) 
A  trapezium.    See  Trapezium,  1. 

2.  A  swinging  horizontal  bar,  suspended  at  each  end 
by  a  rope  ;  —  used  by  gymnasts. 

Tra-pe'zi-form  (-pe'zi-f8rm),  a.  [Trapezium  -)- 
-form :  cf.  F.  trapeziforme.]  Having  the  form  of  a  tra- 
pezium; trapezoid. 

Tra-pe'zi-um  (tra-pe'zt-iim  ;  277),  re.  /  pi.  E.  Tbape- 
ziums  (-ilmz),  L.  Trapezia  (-a). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rpane^iov  a  little  ta- 
ble, an  irregular  four-sided  figure, 
dim.  of  rpdirefa  a  table,  for  rerpa.- 
Trefa  ;  rerpa-  (see  Tetra-)  -|-  Tre'fa 
foot,  akin  to  ttovs  foot ;  hence,  orig- 
inally, a  table  with  four  feet.  See 
Foot.]  X.  (Geom.)  A  plane  figure 
bounded  by  four  right  lines,  of  which  no  two  are  parallel. 

2.  (Anal.)  (a)  A  bone  of  the  carpus  at  the  base  of  the 
first  metacarpal,  or  thumb,  (b)  A  region  on  the  ventral 
side  of  the  brain,  either  just  back  of  the  pans  Varolii,  or, 
as  in  man,  covered  by  the  posterior  extension  of  its 
transverse  fibers. 

Trap'e-ZO-he'dral  (trSp'e-zS-he'dral),  a.  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  a  trapezohedron. 

Trap'e-ZO-he'dron  (-dron),  re.  [NL.,  from  trapezium 
-{-  Gr.  iSpa  seat,  base,  fr.  e^eaOai  to  sit.]  (Ci-ystallog.) 
(a)  A  solid  bounded  by  twenty-four  equal  and  similar 
trapeziums  ;  a  tetragonal  trisoctahedron.  See  the  Note 
under  Trisoctahedron.  (b)  A  tetartohedral  solid  of  the 
hexagonal  system,  bounded  by  six  trapezoidal  planes. 
The  faces  of  this  form  are  common  on  quartz  crystals. 

Trap'e-ZOid  (trSp'e-zoid  ;  277),  n.  [Gr.  Tpa?refo6i«Tj! 
trapezoid-shaped  ;  rpdn-e^a  table  -j-  eiSos  shape,  likeness : 
cf.  F.  trapezoide.  See  Trapezium.]  1.  (Geom.)  A  plane 
four-sided  figure,  having  two  sides  parallel  to  each  other. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  bone  of  the  carpus  at  the  base  of  the 
second  metacarpal,  or  index  finger. 

Trap'e-ZOid,  a.  1.  Having  the  form  of  a  trapezoid  ; 
trapezoidal ;  as,  the  trapezoid  ligament  which  connects 
the  coracoid  process  and  the  clavicle. 

2.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trapezoid  ligament ; 
as,  the  trapezoid  line. 

Trap'e-zoid'al  (-zoid'al),  a.    [Cf.    F.  trapizoidal.] 

1.  Having  tlie  form  of  a  trapezoid  ;  trapezoid. 

2.  (Min.)  Trapezohedral. 

Trap'hole'  (trSp'hol'),  «.     (Mil.)  See  Trou-de-loup. 

Trap'pe-an  (trSp'pe-on  or  trSp-pe'on),  a.  [Cf.  F. 
trappeen.  See  Trap  a  kind  of  rock.]  (Min.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  trap  ;  being  of  the  nature  of  trap. 

Trap'per  (-per),re.  [From  Trap  to  insnare.]  1.  One 
who  traps  animals ;  one  who  makes  a  business  of  trap- 
ping animals  for  their  furs.  H'.  Irving. 

2.  (Mining)  A  boy  who  opens  and  shuts  a  trapdoor  in 
a  gallery  or  level.  Raymond. 

Trap'pingS  (-pTngz),  re.  pi.  [From  Trap  ;  c  dress 
with  ornaments.]  1.  That  which  serves  to  trap  or 
adorn  ;  ornaments  ;  dress ;  superficinJ  decorations. 

TrappiiKjs  of  life,  for  ornanuMit,  not  use.       Drt/den. 
These  but  tile  trappinfjs  and  the  suits  of  woo.      Shak. 

2.  Specifically,  ornaments  to  be  put  on  horses. 
Caparisons  and  steeds, 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappings.  Sfitton. 

Trap'plst  (-pTst),  re.  [H\  trappiste.]  (J?.  C.  Ch.)  A 
monk  belonging  to  a  branch  of  tlie  Cistercian  Order, 
which  was  established  by  Armand  de  Ranci5  in  KUiO  at 
the   monastery  of  La  Trappe  in  Normandy.     Extreme 
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austerity  characterizes  their  discipline.  They  were  in- 
troduced permanently  into  the  United  States  in  1848, 
and  have  monasteries  in  Iowa  and  Kentucky. 

Trap'pOUS  (trap'piis),  a.  [From  Teap  a  isind  of 
rocii.]  (Mill.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  trap ;  resembling  trap, 
or  partaking  ef  its  form  or  qualities ;  trappy. 

Trap'pures  (-pfirz),  re.  pi.  [See  Tkap  to  dress.] 
Trappings  for  a  horse.     [Ois.]  Chaucer. 

Trap'py  (-py),  a.     (3Iin.)  Same  as  Teappous. 

Tiaps  (traps),  n.  pi.  [See  Tkappings,  and  Teap  to 
dress.]  Small  or  portable  articles  for  dress,  furniture, 
or  use ;  goods ;  luggage ;  things.     ICollog.^ 

Trap'Stick'  (trap'stik'),  n.  A  stick  used  in  playing 
the  game  of  trapball ;  hence,  fig.,  a  slender  leg.  Addison. 

Trash  (trSsli),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  l7-os  rubbish,  leaves,  and 
twigs  picked  up  for  fuel,  trassi  a  slovenly  fellow,  Sw. 
irasa  a  rag,  tatter.]  1.  That  which  is  worthless  or  use- 
less ;  rubbish  ;  refuse. 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trasTi.  Shak. 

A  haunch  of  venison  would  be  trash  to  a  Brahmin.  Landor. 

2.  Especially,  loppings  and  leaves  of  trees,  bruised 
sugar  cane,  or  the  like. 

i^°"  In  the  West  Indies,  the  decayed  leaves  and  stems 
of  canes  are  called  Jield  trash  ;  the  bruised  or  macerated 
rind  of  canes  is  called  cane  trash;  and  both  are  called 
trash.  B.  Edwards. 

3.  A  worthless  person,     [i?.]  Shak. 

4.  A  collar,  leash,  or  halter  used  to  restrain  a  dog  in 
pursuing  game.  3Iar]cham. 

Trash  Ice,  crumbled  ice  mixed  with  water. 

Trash,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Teashed  (trSsht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Teashing.]  1.  To  free  from  trash,  or 
worthless  matter;  hence,  to  lop;  to  crop;  as,  to  trash 
trees ;  to  trash  the  rattoons  of  sugar  cane.    B.  Edwards. 

2.  To  treat  as  trash,  or  worthless  matter  ;  hence,  to 
Bpurn,  humiliate,  or  crush.     [06s.] 

3.  To  hold  back  by  a  trash  or  leash,  as  a  dog  in  pur- 
suing game ;  hence,  to  retard,  encumber,  or  restrain  ; 
to  clog ;  to  hinder  vexatiously.     [i?.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Trash,  v.  i.  To  follow  with  violence  and  trampling. 
[iJJ  The  Puritan  (1607). 

Trash'i-ly  (-T-ljr),  adv.     In  a  trashy  manner. 

Trash'i-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trashy. 

Trash'y  (-y),  a.  \_Compar.  Trashiee  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Teashiest.]  Like  trash  ;  containing  much  trash ;  waste ; 
rejected  ;  wortliless  ;  useless ;  as,  a  trashy  novel. 

Trass  (tras),  n.  [D.  Iras  or  G.  trass,  probably  f r.  It. 
terrazzo  terrace.  See  Teeeaoe.]  {Geol.)  A  white  to 
gray  volcanic  tufa,  formed  of  decomposed  trachytic  cin- 
ders ;  —  sometimes  used  as  a  cement.  Hence,  a  coarse 
sort  of  plaster  or  mortar,  durable  in  water,  and  used  to 
line  cisterns  and  other  reservoirs  of  water.  [Formerly 
written  also  tan-as,  tarrace,  teri-as."] 

^S^  The  Dutch  trass  is  made  by  burning  and  grind- 
ing a  soft  grayish  rock  found  on  the  lower  Rhine. 

Trau'llsm  (tra'lTz'm),  n.  [Gr.  Tpav\ujix6^  a  lisping, 
£r.  rpcLvKiieiv  to  lisp,  to  mispronounce.]  A  stammering 
or  stuttering.    [Ofis.]  Dalgarno. 

TraH-mat'lc  (tra-mat'tk),  a,  [L.  iraumaticus,  Gr. 
Tpav^taTt««s,  from  rpaijjLta,  rpaUjUaTO?,  a  wound  :  cf.  F. 
traumatigiie.~\  (Med.)  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  wounds ; 
applied  to  wounds.  Coxe.  (i)  Adapted  to  the  cure  of 
wounds  ;  vulnerary.  Wiseman,  (c)  Produced  by  wounds ; 
as,  traumatic  tetanus,  —  re.  A  traumatic  medicine. 

Trau'ma-tlsm  (tra'ma-tlz'm),  re.  (Med.)  A  wound 
or  injury  directly  produced  by  causes  external  to  the 
body  ;  also,  violence  producing  a  wound  or  injury ;  as, 
rupture  of  the  stomach  caused  by  traumatism. 

Traunce  (trans),  re.  &  v.    See  Trance.     [OJs.] 

Traunt  (trant),  V.  i.    Same  as  Trant.     [06«.] 

Traunt'er  (-er),  re.  Same  as  Teanter.  [Obs.  or 
Prov.  Eng.'] 

Trav'ail  (trav'al ;  48),  re.  [F.  travail ;  cf.  Pr.  tra- 
balh,  trebalh,  toil,  torment,  torture ;  probably  from  LL. 
trepalium  a  place  where  criminals  are  tortured,  instru- 
ment of  torture.  But  the  French  word  may  be  akin  to 
L.  trabs  a  beam,  or  have  been  influenced  by  a  derivative 
from  trabs  (cf.  Teave).  Of.  Travel.]  1.  Labor  with 
pain  ;  severe  toil  or  exertion. 

As  everything  of  price,  so  this  doth  require  travail.    Hoolcer. 

2.  Parturition ;  labor ;  as,  an  easy  travail. 

Trav'ail,  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Travailed  (-aid) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Teavailino.]  [F.  travailler,  OF.  traveillier, 
travaillier,  to  labor,  toil,  torment ;  cf.  Pr.  trebalhar  to 
torment,  agitate.  See  Travail,  re.]  1.  To  labor  with 
pain ;  to  toil.  lArchaic']  "  Slothful  persons  which  will 
not  travail  for  their  livings."  Latimer. 

2.  To  suffer  the  pangs  of  childbirth  ;  to  be  in  labor. 

Trav'ail,  v.  t.    To  harass ;  to  tire.     [06s.] 

As  if  all  these  troubles  had  not  been  sufficient  to  travail  the 
realm,  a  great  division  fell  among  the  nobility.  Hayward. 

Trav'all-OUS  (-iis),  a.  Causing  travail;  laborious. 
[06s.]  iri/eZ)/.  —  Trav'ail-ous-ly,  adt).  [06s.]  WycUf. 
Trave  (trav),  re.  [Through  French,  fr.  L.  /to6s,  tra- 
bis,  a  beam  ;  cf.  OF.  Iref  a  beam,  also  F.  travail  a  frame 
to  confine  a  horse,  OB.  trave,  trevys,  travise.  It.  trava- 
3K0,  F. /rawe  the  space  between  two  beams.]  1.  (Arch.) 
A  crossbeam  ;  a  lay  of  joists.  Maundrell. 

2.  A  wooden  frame  to  confine  an  unruly  horse  or  ox 
while  shoeing. 

She  sprung  as  a  colt  doth  in  the  trave.        Chaucer. 

Trav'el  (trav'el),  V.   i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Traveled 

(-51d)  or  Travelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Teaveliko  or  Teav- 

ELLING.]  [Properly,  to  labor,  and  the  same  word  as  trav- 

at7.]     X.  To  labor ;  to  travail.     [Obsoles.']  Hooker. 

2.  To  go  or  march  on  foot ;  to  walk ;  as,  to  travel  over 
the  city,  or  through  the  streets. 

3.  To  pass  by  riding,  or  in  any  manner,  to  a  distant 
place,  or  to  many  places ;  to  journey  ;  as,  a  man  travels 
for  his  health  ;  he  is  traveling  in  California. 

4.  To  pass ;  to  go ;  to  move. 

Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with  divers  persons.     Shak. 


Trav'el  (trSv'gl),  v.  t.    l.  To  journey  over ;  to  trav- 
erse ;  as,  to  travel  the  continent.     "  I  travel  this  pro- 
found." Milton. 
2.  To  force  to  journey,     [i?.] 
They  shall  not  be  traveled  forth  of  their  own  franchises. 

Spenser. 
Trav'el,  re.     1.  The  act  of  traveling,  or  journeymg 
&om  place  to  place  ;  a  journey. 

With  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary.  Shak. 

His  travels  ended  at  his  country  scat.  Dryden. 

2.  pi.  An  account,  by  a  traveler,  of  occurrences  and 
observations  during  a  journey ;  as,  a  book  of  travels;  — 
often  used  as  the  title  of  a  book ;  as.  Travels  in  Italy. 

3.  {3Iach.)  The  length  of  stroke  of  a  reciprocating 
piece  ;  as,  the  travel  of  a  slide  valve. 

4.  Labor;  parturition;  travail.     [06s.]  Dryden. 
Trav'eled  (-eld),  a.    Having  made  journeys ;  having 

gained   knowledge   or  experience  by  traveling ;   hence, 
knowing  ;  experienced.     [Written  also  travelled.'] 

The  traveled  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen.        Byron. 
Trav'el-er    (-Sl-er),    re.       [Written    also    traveller.} 

1.  One  who  t/avels ;  one  who  has  traveled  much. 

2.  A  commercial  agent  who  travels  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  orders  for  merchants,  making  collections,  etc. 

3.  (3Iach. )  A  traveling  crane.    See  under  Crane. 

4.  [Spinning)  The  metal  loop  which  travels  around 
the  riug  surrounding  the  bobbin,  in  a  ring  spinner. 

5.  (Naul.)  An  iron  ring  encircling  a  rope,  bar,  spar, 
or  the  like,  and  sliding  thereon. 

Traveler's  joy  (Bot.),  the  Clematis  vitalba,  a  climbing 
plant  with  white  flowers. —Traveler's  tree.  (Bot.)  See 
Ravenala. 

Trav'el-talnt'ed  (-tant'ed),  a.  Harassed ;  fatigued 
with  travel.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Trav'ers  (-ers),  adv.  [F.  travers  breadth,  extent 
from  side  to  side,  a  travers,  en  travers,  de  travers,  across, 
athwart.    See  Teaveese,  a.]    Across;  athwart.     [06s.] 

The  earl  .  .  .  caused  .  .  .  high  trees  to  be  hewn  down,  and 
laid  travers  one  over  another.  Ld.  Berners. 

Trav'ers-a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  bemg  trav- 
ersed, or  passed  over ;  as,  a  traversable  region. 

2.  Deniable  ;  specifically  (Law),  liable  to  legal  objec- 
tion ;  as,  a  traversable  presentment.  Sir  31.  Male. 

Trav'erse  (trSv'ers),  a.  [OF.  travers,  L.  transversus, 
p.  p.  of  transvertere  to  turn  or  direct  across.  See  Teahs- 
VEESB,  and  cf.  Teavees.]  Lying  across  ;  being  in  a  di- 
rection across  something  else ;  as,  paths  cut  with  trav- 
erse trenches. 

Oak  .  .  .  being  strong  in  all  positions,  may  be  better  trusted 

in  cross  and  traverse  work.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

The  ridges  of  the  fallow  field  lay  traverse.    Hayward. 

Traverse  drill  (Mach.),  a  machine  tool  for  drilling  slots, 
in  which  the  work  or  tool  has  a  lateral  motion  back  and 
forth ;  also,  a  drilling  machine  in  which  the  spindle  hold- 
er can  be  adjusted  laterally. 

Trav'erse  (trav'ers  ;  formerly  often  tr£Uvers'),  adv. 
Athwart ;  across ;  crosswise. 

Trav'erse,    re.      [F.    traverse.     See   Teaveese,   a.] 

1.  Anything  that  traverses,  or  crosses.   Specifically :  — 
(a)  Something  that  thwarts,  crosses,  or  obstructs ;  a 

cross  accident ;  as,  he  vcould  have  succeeded,  had  it  not 
been  for  unlucky  traverses  not  under  his  control. 

(6)  A  barrier,  sliding  door,  movable  screen,  curtain, 
or  the  like. 

Men  diinken  and  tlie  travers  draw  anon.      Chaucer. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  king, 
The  first  traverse  was  drawn.  F.  Beaumont. 

(c)  (Arch.)  A  gallery  or  loft  of  communication  from 
side  to  side  of  a  church  or  other  large  building.       Gwilt. 

(d)  {Fort.)  A  work  thrown  up  to  intercept  an  enfilade, 
or  reverse  fire,  along  any  exposed  passage,  or  line  of  work. 

(e)  (Law)  A  formal  denial  of  some  matter  of  fact  al- 
leged by  the  opposite  party  in  any  stage  of  the  pleadings. 
The  technical  words  introducing  a  traverse  are  absque 
hoc,  without  this  ;  that  is,  without  this  which  follows. 

(/)  {Naut. )  The  zigzag  course  or  courses  made  by  a 
ship  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another ;  a  compound 
course. 

(g)  (Geom.)  A  line  lying  across  a  figure  or  other  lines ; 
a  transversal. 

(h)  (Surv.)  A  line  surveyed  across  a  plot  of  ground. 

(i)  {Gun.)  The  turning  of  a  gun  so  as  to  make  it  point 
in  any  desired  direction. 

2.  A  turning  ;  a  trick  ;  a  subterfuge.     [06s.] 

To  work,  or  solve,  a  traverse  (JVant.),  to  reduce  a  series 
of  courses  or  distances  to  an  equivalent  single  one ;  to 
calculate  tlie  resultant  of  a  traverse.  —  Traverse  board 
(Naut.),  a  small  board  hung  in  the  steerage,  having  tlie 
points  of  the  compass  marked  on  it,  and  for  each  point 
as  many  boles  bored  as  there  are  half  hours  in  a  watch. 
It  is  used  for  recording  the  courses  made  by  the  ship  in 
each  half  hour,  by  putting  a  peg  in  the  corresponding 
hole.  —  Traverse  jury  (Law),  a  jury  that  tries  cases ;  a 
petit  jury.  —  Traverse  sailing  (Naut.),  a  sailing  by  com- 
pound courses;  the  method  or  process  of  finding  the 
resulting  course  and  distance  from  a  series  of  different 
shorter  courses  and  distances  actually  passed  over  by  a 
ship.  —  Traverse  table,  (a)  (Naut.  &  Surv.)  A  table  by 
means  of  which  the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure 
corresponding  to  any  given  course  and  distance  may  be 
found  by  inspection.  It  contains  the  lengths  of  the  two 
sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  usually  for  evRry  quarter 
of  a  degree  of  angle,  and  for  all  lengths  of  the  hypoth- 
enuse,  from  1  to  100.  (6)  (Railroad)  A  platform  with  one 
or  more  tracks,  and  arranged  to  move  laterally  on  wheels, 
for  shifting  cars,  etc.,  from  one  line  of  track  to  another. 

Trav'erse,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Teaversed  (-erst) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Teaveesing.]  [Cf.  F.  traverser.  See 
Teaveese,  cs.]    1.  To  lay  in  a  cross  direction  ;  to  cross. 

The  parts  should  be  often  traversed,  or  crossed,  by  the  flow- 
ing of  the  folds.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cross  by  way  of  opposition ;  to  thwart  with  ob- 
stacles ;  to  obstruct ;  to  bring  to  naught. 

I  can  not  but  .  .  .  admit  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  which  I 
yet  hope  to  traverse.  Sir  W.  Scott. 


3.  To  wander  over ;  to  cross  in  traveling ;  as,  to  irav- 
erse  the  habitable  globe. 

What  seas  you  traversed,  and  what  fields  you  fought.    Popt, 

4.  To  pass  over  and  view ;  to  survey  carefully. 

My  purpose  is  to  traverse  the  nature,  principles,  and  proper- 
ties of  this  detestable  vice  —  ingratitude.  Sciitth, 

5.  {Gun.)  To  turn  to  the  one  side  or  the  otlier,  in. 
order  to  point  in  any  direction ;  as,  to  traverse  a  cannon. 

6.  {Carp.)  To  plane  in  a  direction  across  the  grain  of 
the  wood ;  as,  to  traverse  a  board. 

7.  {Law)  To  deny  formally,  as  what  the  opposite 
party  has  alleged.  When  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  ad- 
vances new  matter,  he  avers  it  to  be  true,  and  truversei- 
what  the  other  party  has  affirmed.  To  traverse  an  in= 
dictment  or  an  office  is  to  deny  it. 

And  save  the  expense  of  long  litigious  laws, 
Where  suits  are  trarerstd.  and  so  little  won 
That  he  who  conquers  is  but  lust  undone.        Dryden. 
To  traverse  a  yard  (Naut.),  to  brace  it  fore  and  aft. 
Trav'erse  (trSv'ers),  v.  i.    1.  To  use  the  posture  or 
motions  of  opposition  or  counteraction,  as  in  fencing. 
To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see  thee  traverse.  Shak, 

2.  To  tium,  as  on  a  pivot ;  to  move  round ;  to  swivel ; 
as,  the  needle  of  a  compass  traverses  ;  if  it  does  not  trav- 
erse  well,  it  is  an  unsafe  guide. 

3.  To  tread  or  move  crosswise,  as  a  horse  that  throws 
his  croup  to  one  side  and  his  head  to  the  other. 

Trav'ers-er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
traverses,  or  moves,  as  an  index  on  a  scale,  and  the'hke. 

2.  {Law)  One  who  traverses,  or  denies. 

3.  {Railroad)  A  traverse  table.   See  under  Teaveese,  re. 

Trav'ers-ing,  a.  Adjustable  laterally ;  having  a  lat- 
eral motion,  or  a  swinging  motion ;  adapted  for  giving 
lateral  motion. 

Traversmg  plate  (Mil.),  one  of  two  thick  iron  plates  afc 
the  hinder  part  of  a  gun  carriage,  where  the  handspike 
is  applied  in  traversing  the  piece.  H'iMeZjre.  —Traversing 
platform  (Mil.),  a  platform  for  traversing  guns. 

Trav'er-tine  (trav'er-tTn),  re.  [F.  travertin.  It.  tra- 
veriino,  tiburtino,  L.  lapis  'fiburtinus,  f  r.  Tibur  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium,  now  Tivoli.]  {Min.)  A  white  concre- 
tionary form  of  calcium  carbonate,  usually  hard  and 
semicrystalline.  It  is  deposited  from  the  water  of  springs 
or  streams  holding  lime  in  solution.  Extensive  deposits 
exist  at  Tivoli,  near  Rome. 

Trav'es-ty  (-6s-ty),  a.  [P.  travesti,  p.  p.  of  travestir 
to  disguise,  to  travesty,  It.  travestire,  fr.  L.  trans  across, 
over  -f-  vestire  to  dress,  clothe.  See  Vest.]  Disguised  by 
dress  so  as  to  1)6  ridiculous  ;  travestied  ;  —  applied  to  ?i 
book  or  shorter  composition.     [JS.] 

Trav'es-ty,  re. ;  pi.  Travesties  (-tiz).  A  burlesque 
translation  or  imitation  of  a  work. 

The  second  edition  is  not  a  recast,  but  absolutely  a  travesty  of 
the  first.  De  Quincey. 

Trav'es-ty,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Travestied  (-tid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  TRAVESTii-TG.]  To  translate,  imitate,  or 
represent,  so  as  to  render  ridiculous  or  ludicrous. 

I  see  poor  Lucan  travestied,  not  appareled  in  his  Roman  toga, 
but  under  the  cruel  shears  of  an  English  tailor.  Benttey. 

Trawl  (tral),  V.  i.  [OF.  travler,  iroller,  F.  troler,  t» 
drag  about,  to  stroll  about ;  probably  of  Teutonic  origin. 
Cf.  Teoll,  v.  <.]  To  take  fish,  or  other  marine  animals, 
with  a  trawl. 

Trawl,  re.  1.  A  fishing  line,  often  extending  a  mile 
or  more,  having  many  short  lines  bearing  hooks  attached 
to  it.  It  is  used  for  catching  cod,  halibut,  etc. ;  a  boul- 
ter.    [,U.S.&  Canada] 

2.  A  large  bag  net  attached  to  a  beam  with  iron  frames 
at  its  ends,  and  dragged  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, — 
used  in  fishing,  and  in  gathering  forms  of  marine  life 
from  the  sea  bottom. 

Trawl1)0at'  (-bof),  n.  A  boat  used  in  fishing  with 
trawls  or  trawlnets. 

Trawl'er  (-er),  re.   1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  trawls. 

2.  A  fishing  vessel  which  trails  a  net  behind  it. 

Trawl'er-man  (-man),  re.  /  pi.  Teawleemen  (-men). 
A  fisherman  who  used  unlawful  arts  and  engines  to 
catch  fish.     [06s.]  Cowell. 

Trawl'net'  (-nef ),  re.    Same  as  Teawl,  re.,  2. 

Trawl'wayp'  (-warp/),  n.  A  rope  passing  through  a 
block,  used  in  managing  or  dragging  a  trawlnet. 

Tray  (tra),  v.  i.  [OF.  trdir,  F.  trahir,  L.  tradere. 
See  Traitor.]    To  betray  ;  to  deceive.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Tray,  re.  ;  pi.  Trays  (traz).  [OE.  treye,  AS.  ireg.  Cf. 
Trough.]  1.  A  small  trough  or  wooden  vessel,  some- 
times scooped  out  of  a  block  of  wood,  for  various  domestic 
uses,  as  in  making  bread,  chopping  meat,  etc. 

2.  A  flat,  broad  vessel  on  which  dishes,  glasses,  etc., 
are  carried  ;  a  waiter ;  a  salver. 

3.  A  shallow  box,  generally  without  a  top,  often  used 
within  a  chest,  trunk,  box,  etc.,  as  a  removable  recepta- 
cle for  small  or  light  articles. 

Tray'ful  (-ful),  re.  ;  pi.  Teayfuls  (-fulz).  As  much 
as  a  tray  will  hold  ;  enough  to  fill  a  tray. 

Trays  (traz),  re.  pi.     [Obs.]    See  Teais.         Chaucer. 

Tray'-trip/  (tra'trip'),  re.  [From  Teey  a  three.] .  An 
old  game  played  with  dice.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Treach'er  (trech'er),  re.     [OE.  trichour,  trichur,  OF. 

tricheor  deceiver,  traitor,  F.  tricheur  a  cheat  at  play,  a 

trickster.    See  Teeacheey.]    A  traitor ;  a  cheat.    [Obs.1 

Treacher  and  coward  both.  Beau,  i,-  Fl. 

Treach'er-ons  (-us),  a.  [See  Teeachee.]  Like  a 
traitor ;  involving  treachery  ;  violating  allegiance  or 
faith  pledged  ;  traitorous  to  the  state  or  sovereign  ;  per- 
fidious in  private  life ;  betraying  a  trust ;  faithless. 

Loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son.  Shak. 

The  treacherous  smile,  a  mask  for  secret  hate.   Cowper. 

Syn.  —  Faithless ;  perfidious ;  traitorous ;  false  ;  insid- 
ious ;  plotting. 

—  Treach'er-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Treach'er-ous-ness,  n. 

Treach'er-y  {-f),  re.  [OE.  trecherie,  tricherie,  OF. 
Irecherie,  tricherie,  F.  tricherie  trickery,  from  tricher 
to  cheat,  to  trick,  OF.  trichier,  trechier ;  probably  ol 
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Teutonic  origin.  See  Trickery,  Trick.]  Violation  of 
allegiance  or  of  faith  and  confidence ;  treasonable  or 
perfidious  conduct ;  perfidy  ;  treason. 

Be  ware,  ye  lords,  of  their  treachery.         Chaucer. 

In  the  council  chumber  at  Edinburgh,  he  had  contracted  a 
4eep  taint  of  treachery  and  corruption.  Macauknj. 

Treach'e-tour  (trSch'e-ter),  |  n.     [See  Treacher.] 

Treach'our  (trech'er),  )       A.    traitor.      [06«.] 

"  Treachour  full  of  false  despite."  Spenser. 

Trea'cle  (tre'k'l),  n.  [OE.  triacle  a  sovereign  remedy, 
theriac,  OF.  triacle,  F.  theriaque  (cf.  Pr.  triacla,  iiriaca, 
Sp.  &  It.  iriaca,  teriaca),  L.  iheriaca  an  antidote  against 
the  bite  of  poisonous  animals,  Gr.  firjpiaicij,  fr.  6>)pia/c6!  of 
wild  or  venomous  beasts,  fr.  Biqpiou  a  beast,  a  wild  beast, 
■dim.  of  fl.jp  a  beast.  Cf.  Theriac]  1.  (Old  Med.)  A 
.■emedy  against  poison.    See  Theriac,  1. 

We  kill  the  viper,  and  make  treacle  of  him.     Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  A  sovereign  remedy  ;  a  cure.     [06s.] 

Christ  which  that  is  to  every  harm  treacle.     Chaucer. 

3.  Molasses ;  sometimes,  specifically,  the  molasses 
which  drains  from  the  sugar-refining  molds,  and  which  is 
also  called  sugarhouse  molasses. 

^W  In  the  United  States  mjlasses  is  the  common 
name ;  in  England,  treacle. 

4.  A  saccharine  fluid,  consisting  of  the  inspissated 
juices  or  decoctions  of  certain  vegetables,  as  the  sap  of 
the  birch,  sycamore,  and  the  like. 

Treacle  mustard  (Bot.),  a  name  given  to  several  species 
of  tlie  cruciferous  genus  Erysimum,  especially  the  E. 
cheiranthoides,  which  was  formerly  used  as  an  ingredient 
in  Venice  treacle,  or  theriac.  —  Treacle  water,  a  com- 
pound cordial  prepared  in  different  ways  from  a  variety 
of  ingredients,  as  hartshorn,  roots  of  various  plants, 
flowers,  juices  of  plants,  wines,  etc.,  distilled  or  digested 
with  Venice  treacle.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  medi- 
cine of  great  virtue.  JV^ares.  —  Venice  treacle.  (.Old  Med.) 
Same  as  Theriac,  1. 

Trea'cly  (-klj),  a.    Like,  or  composed  of,  treacle. 

Tread  (trSd),  v.  i.   [imp.  Trod  (trod) ;  p.  p.  Trodden 

(-d'n),  Trod  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Treadinq.]     [OE.  ireden, 

AS.  tredan  ;  akin  to  OFries.  treda,  OS.  tredan,  D.  &  LG. 

treden,  G.  treten,  OHG.  tretan,  Icel.  troSa,  Sw.  trada, 

tr&da,  Dxn.  irsede,  Goth,  trudan,  and  perhaps  ultimately 

to  E.  tramp  ;  cf.  6r.  Spojios  a  running,  Skr.  dram  to  run. 

Cf.  Trade,  Tramp,  Trot.]     1.  To  set  the  foot ;  to  step. 

Where'er  you  tread,  the  blushing  flowers  shall  rise.     Foj^e. 

Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  J'ope. 

The  hard  stone 

Under  our  feet,  on  which  we  tread  and  go.    Chaucer. 

2.  To  walk  or  go ;  especially,  to  walk  with  a  stately  or 
3  cautious  step. 

Ye  that  .  •  •  stately  tread,  or  lowiy  creep.       Jlilton. 

3.  To  copulate  ;  said  of  birds,  esp.  the  males.      Shak. 
To  tread  on  or  upon,    (a)  To  trample ;  to  set  the  foot 

on  in  contempt.  '  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  their  high 
places."  Deut.  xxiLVn.  2i>.  (i)  To  follow  closely.  "Year 
treads  onYe&r."  Wordsworth.  —  To  txi&i  upon  the  heels 
of,  to  follow  close  upon.  "  Dreadful  consequences  that 
tread  upon  the  heels  of  those  allowances  to  sin."  Milton. 
Cue  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel.  Shak. 

Tread,  v.  t.     l.  To  step  or  walk  on. 

Forbid  to  tread  the  promised  land  he  saw.       Prior. 
Methought  she  trod  the  ground  with  greater  grace.    Dryden, 

2.  To  beat  or  press  with  the  feet ;  as,  to  tread  a  path ; 
to  tread  land  when  too  light ;  a  vieW-troddeii  path. 

3.  To  go  through  or  accomplish  by  walking,  dancing, 
or  the  like.  "  I  am  resolved  to  forsake  Malta,  tread  a 
pilgrimage  to  fair  Jerusalem."  Beau.  <&  Ft. 

They  have  measured  many  a  mile, 
To  tread  a  measure  with  you  on  this  grass.  Shak. 

4.  To  crush  under  the  foot ;  to  trample  in  contempt 
or  hatred ;  to  subdue. 

Through  thy  name  will  we  tread  them  under  that  rise  up 
against  us.  Ps.  xliv.  5. 

6.  To  copulate  with ;  to  feather  ;  to  cover  ;  —  said  of 
the  male  bird.  Chaucer. 

To  tread  out,  to  press  out  with  the  feet ;  to  press  out, 
as  wine  or  wheat ;  as,  to  tread  out  grain  with  cattle  or 
horses.  —  To  tread  the  stage,  to  act  as  a  stageplayer  ;  to 
perform  a  part  in  a  drama. 

Tread,  n.     \.  A  step  or  stepping  ;  pressure  with  the 
foot ;  a  footstep ;  as,  a  nimble  tread  ;  a  cautious  tread. 
Slie  is  coming,  my  own,  my  sweet ; 
Were  it  ever  so  airy  a  tread. 
My  heart  would  hear  her  and  beat.         Tennyson. 

2.  Manner  or  style  of  stepping ;  action  ;  gait ;  as,  the 
horse  has  a  good  tread. 

3.  Way;  track;  path,     [i?.]  Shak. 

4.  The  act  of  copulation  in  birds. 

5.  {Arch.)  The  upper  horizontal  part  of  a  step,  on 
which  the  foot  is  placed. 

6.  (Fort.)  The  top  of  the  banquette,  on  which  soldiers 
stand  to  fire  over  the  parapet. 

7.  (3fach.)  {a)  The  part  of  a  wheel  that  bears  upon 
the  road  or  rail.  (6)  The  part  of  a  rail  upon  which  car 
wheels  bear. 

8.  (Biol.)  The  chalaza  of  a  bird's  egg ;  the  treadle. 

9.  (Far.)  A  bruise  or  abrasion  produced  on  the  foot 
Dr  ankle  of  a  horse  that  interferes.    See  Interfere,  3. 

Tread'board'  (-bord'),  n.    (Arch.)  See  Tread,  n.,  5. 

Tread'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  treads.  Isa.  xvi.  10. 

Tread'Jowl'  (-foul'),  n.    A  cock.     [Obs.l      Chaucer. 

Trea'dle  (tr5d"l),  n.     [OE.  tredyl  a  step,  AS.  tredel. 
See  Tread.]     1.  The  part 
of  a  foot   lathe,  or  other 
machine,  which  is  pressed 
or  moved  by  the  foot. 

2.  (Biol.)  The  chalaza  of 
a  bird's  egg  ;  the  tread. 

Tread'mlll'  (trSd'mTl'), 

B.  A  mill  worked  by  per- 
sons treading  upon  steps 
on  the  periphery  of  a  wide 
wheel  having  a  horizontal 
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axi&.  It  is  used  principally  as  a  means  of  prison  disci- 
pline. Also,  a  mill  worked  by  horses,  dogs,  etc.,  treading 
an  endless  belt. 

Tread'-soft'ly  (tred'sSft'ly ;  115),  n.  (Bot.)  Spurge 
nettle.    See  under  Nettle. 

Tread'Wheel'  (-hwel'),  n.  A  wheel  turned  by  per- 
sons or  animals,  by  treading,  climbing,  or  pushing  with 
the  feet,  upon  its  periphery  or  face.     See  Treadmill. 

Treague  (treg),  n.  [It.  tregua  ;  of  Teutonic  origin, 
and  akin  to  E.  true.'\    A  truce.     \Obs.'\  Spenser. 

Trea'SOn  (tre'z'u),  n.  [OE.  tresmi,  treisun,  traisoun, 
OF.  tra'ison,  F.  trahison,  L.  traditio  a  giving  up,  a  deliv- 
ering up,  fr.  tradere  to  give  up,  betray.  See  Traitor, 
and  cf.  Tradition.]  1.  The  offense  of  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  government  of  the  state  to  which  the  of- 
fender owes  allegiance,  or  of  betraying  tlie  state  into  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  power ;  disloyalty ;  treachery. 

The  treason  of  the  murthering  in  the  bed.     Chaucer. 

^W^  In  monarchies,  the  killing  of  the  sovereign,  or  an 
attempt  to  take  his  life,  is  treason.  In  England,  to  im- 
agine or  compass  the  death  of  the  king,  or  of  the  queen 
consort,  or  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  is  high  trea- 
son, as  are  many  other  offenses  created  by  statute.  In 
the  United  States,  treason  is  confined  to  tlie  actual  levy- 
ing of  war  against  the  United  States,  or  to  an  adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

2.  Loosely,  the  betrayal  of  any  trust  or  confidence; 
treachery;  perfidy. 

If  he  be  false,  she  shall  his  treason  see.       C/iaucer. 

Petit  treason.    See  under  Petit. 

Trea'SOn-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Pertaining  to  treason ; 
consisting  of  treason ;  involving  the  crime  of  treason, 
or  partaMng  of  its  guilt. 

Most  men's  heads  had  been  intoxicated  with  imaginations  of 
plots  and  treasonable  practices.  Clarendon. 

Syn.  —  Treacherous ;  traitorous ;  perfidious ;  insidious. 
—  Trea'son-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Trea'son-a-bly,  adv. 

Trea'SOn-OUS  (-tis),  a.     Treasonable.  Shak. 

The  treasonous  book  of  the  Court  of  King  James.  Pepys. 
Treas'ure  (trezh'iir;  135),  n.  [OE.  tresor,  tresour, 
F,  tresor,  L.  thesaurus,  Gr.  6i\<Tavp6<;  a  store  laid  xqt, 
treasure,  probably  from  the  root  of  Ti6eva.i  to  put,  place. 
See  Thesis,  and  cf.  Thesaurus.]  1.  Wealth  accumula- 
ted ;  especially,  a  stock  or  store  of  money  in  reserve. 

This  treasure  hath  fortune  unto  us  given.    Chaucer. 

2.  A  great  quantity  of  anything  collected  for  future 
use  ;  abundance  ;  plenty. 

We  have  treasures  in  the  field,  of  wheat  and  of  barley,  and  of 
oil  and  of  honey.  Jer.  xli.  8.' 

3.  That  which  is  very  much  valued. 

Ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me.  Ex.  six.  5. 
From  thy  wardrobe  bring  thy  chiefest  treasure.     Milton. 

Treasore  city,  a  city  for  stores  and  magazines.  Ex.  i.  11. 

Treas'ure,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Treasured  (-iird) ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Treasuring.]  To  collect  and  deposit,  as 
money  or  other  valuable  things,  for  future  use ;  to  lay  up ; 
to  hoard ;  — usually  with  up;  as,  to  treasure  up  gold. 

Treas'ure-house'  (-hous'),  n.  A  house  or  building 
where  treasures  and  stores  are  kept. 

Treas'ur-er  (-er),  n.  [OE.  tresourer,  F.  tresorier.1 
One  who  has  the  care  of  a  treasure  or  treasury ;  an  offi- 
cer who  receives  the  public  money  arising  from  taxes 
and  duties,  or  other  sources  of  revenue,  takes  charge  of 
the  same,  and  disburses  it  upon  orders  made  by  tlie 
proper  autliority ;  one  who  has  charge  of  collected 
funds ;  as,  the  treasurer  of  a  society  or  corporation. 

Lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  formerly,  the  third  great 
officer  of  the  crown.  His  office  is  now  executed  by  five 
persons  styled  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
or  treasury  lords. 

Treas'ur-er-ship,  n.    The  office  of  treasurer. 

Treas'ur-ess,  n.    A  woman  who  is  a  treasurer.    [JR.] 

Treas'ure-trove'  (-trov'),  n.  [Treasure  -f-  OF. 
trove,  F.  trouv^,  p.  p.  of  OF.  trover  to  find,  F.  trouver. 
See  Trover.]  (Common  Law)  Any  mon-ey,  bullion,  or 
the  like,  found  in  the  earth,  or  otherwise  hidden,  the 
owner  of  which  is  not  known.  In  England  such  treas- 
ure belongs  to  the  crowni ;  whereas  similar  treasure  found 
in  the  sea,  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  laud,  belongs  to  the 
finder  if  no  owner  appears. 

Treas'ur-y  (trgzh'ur-y),  n.;  pi.  Treasuries  (-Tz). 
[OE.  tresorie,  F.  tresorerie.']  1.  A  place  or  building  in 
which  stores  of  wealth  are  deposited  ;  especially,  a  place 
where  public  revenues  are  deposited  and  kept,  and 
where  money  is  disbursed  to  defray  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment ;  hence,  also,  the  place  of  deposit  and  disburse- 
ment of  any  collected  funds. 

2.  That  department  of  a  government  which  has  charge 
of  the  finances. 

3.  A  repository  of  abundance ;  a  storehouse. 

4.  Hence,  a  book  or  work  containing  much  valuable 
knowledge,  wisdom,  wit,  or  the  like ;  a  thesaurus ;  as, 
"  Maunder's  Treasury  of  Botany." 

5.  A  treasure.     [Ofts.]  3farston. 
Board  of  treasury,  tlie  board  to  which  is  intrusted  the 

management  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  sovereign's 
civil  list  or  other  revenues.  [£■»»</.]  Brande  S- C. —iTeas- 
ury  bench ,  the  first  row  of  seats  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Speaker  i.i  the  House  of  Commons ;  —  so  called  because 
occupied  by  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  .and  chief  min- 
ister of  the  crown.  [Enr/.]  —  Treasury  lord.  See  Lord 
high  treasurer  of  Enijlaiid,  under  Treasurer.  [Eng.]  — 
Treasury  note  ( U.  S.  Finance),  a  circulating  note  or  bill 
issued  by  government  authority  from  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  receivable  in  payment  of  dues  to  tlie 
government. 

Treat  (trot),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Treated  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Treating.]  [OE.  treten,  OP.  Iraitier,  F.  trailer, 
from  L.  tractsre  to  draw  violently,  to  handle,  manage, 
treat,  v.  intens.  from  trahcre,  tractum,  to  draw.  See 
Trace,  v.  t.,  and  cf.  Entreat,  Retreat,  Trait.]  1.  To 
handle ;  to  manage  ;  to  use  ;  to  bear  one's  self  tow.ird  ; 
as,  to  treat  prisoners  cruelly  ;  to  treat  children  kindly. 


2.  To  discourse  on ;  to  handle  in  a  particular  manner, 
in  writing  or  speaking  ;  as,  to  treat  a  subject  diffusely. 

3.  To  entertain  with  food  or  drink,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, as  a  compliment,  or  as  an  expression  of  friendship 
or  regard  ;  as,  to  t7'eat  the  whole  company. 

4.  To  negotiate  ;  to  settle ;  to  make  terms  for.    [Obs.] 

To  treat  the  peace,  a  hundred  senators 

Shall  be  commissioned.  Dryden. 

5.  (Med.)  To  care  for  medicinally  or  surgically;  to 
manage  in  the  use  of  remedies  or  appliances ;  as,  to  treat 
a  disease,  a  wound,  or  a  patient. 

6.  To  subject  to  some  action  ;  to  apply  something  to ; 
as,  to  treat  a  substance  with  sulphuric  acid.  Ute. 

7.  To  entreat;  to  beseech.     [Obs.']  Ld.  Berners. 
Treat  (tret),  ai.i.    1.  To  discourse ;  to  handle  a  subject 

in  writing  or  speaking ;  to  make  discussion  ;  —  usually 
with  of;  as,  Cicero  treats  of  old  age  and  of  duties. 

And,  shortly  of  this  story  for  to  treat.       Chaucer. 
Now  of  love  they  treat.  Milton, 

2.  To  negotiate  ;  to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation ; 
—  often  followed  by  with  ;  as,  envoys  were  appointed  to 
treat  with  France. 

Inform  us,  will  the  eraperor  treat  f  Swift. 

3.  To  give  a  gratuitous  entertainment,  esp.  of  food  ot 
drink,  as  a  compliment. 

Treat,  n.    l.  A  parley ;  a  conference.     [Ohs."] 

Bid  him  battle  without  further  treat.  Spenser, 

2.  An  entertainment  given  as  an  expression  of  regard. 

3.  That  which  affords  entertainment ;  a  gratification ; 
a  satisfaction ;  as,  the  concert  was  a  rich  treat. 

Treat'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [OE.  trelable,  F.  traitable,  L. 
tractabilis.  See  Treat,  and  cf.  Tractable.]  Manage- 
able; tractable;  hence,  moderate;  not  violent.  [06*.] 
"  A  treatable  disposition,  a  strong  memory."  i?.  Parr. 
A  kind  of  treatable  dissolution.  Hooker. 

The  heats  or  the  colds  of  seasons  are  less  treatable  than  with 
us.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Treat'a-bly,  adv.    In  a  treatable  manner.     [06s.] 

Treat'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  treats  ;  one  who  handles, 
or  discourses  on,  a  subject ;  also,  one  who  entertains. 

Trea'tlse  (tre'tls ;  277),  n.  [OE.  tretis,  OF.  ireitis, 
iraitis,  well  made.  See  Treat.]  1.  A  written  composi- 
tion en  a  particular  subject,  in  which  its  principles  are 
discussed  or  explained ;  a  tract.  Chaucer. 

He  published  a  treatise  in  which  he  maintained  that  a  inar- 
riage  between  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  dis 
senter  was  a  nullity.  JIacaulay. 

^ff^  A  treatise  implies  more  form  and  method  than  an 
essay,  but  may  fall  short  ot  the  fullness  and  completenesi 
of  a  systematic  exposition. 

2.  Story;  discourse.     [jK.]  Shak. 

Trea'tls-er  (-er),  n.   One  who  writes  a  treatise.  [Obs."] 

Treat'ment  (tret'ment),  n.  [Cf.  F.  trailement.  See 
Treat.]  1.  The  act  or  manner  of  tr'  iting ;  manage- 
ment ;  manipulation ;  handling ;  usage ,  s,  unkind  treat- 
ment; medical  treatment. 

2.  Entertainment ;  treat.     [J?.] 

Accept  such  treatment  as  a  swain  affords.  Pop^<, 

Trea'ture  (tre'tfir),  n.    Treatment.     [06.S.]  Fdbyan, 

Trea'ty  (tre'ty),  n. ;  pi.  Treaties  (-tiz).  [OE.  tretee, 
F.  traite,  LL.  tractatus;  cf.  L.  tructatus  a  handling,  treat- 
ment, consultation,  tractate.  See  Treat,  and  cf.  Trac- 
tate.] 1.  The  act  of  treating  for  the  adjustment  of  dif« 
f erences,  as  for  forming  an  agreement  j  negotiation.  "  By 
sly  and  wise  treaty."  Chaucer. 

He  cast  by  treaty  and  by  trains 
Her  to  persuade.  Spenser. 

2.  An  agreement  so  made ;  specifi^cally,  an  agreement, 
league,  or  contract  between  two  or  more  nations  or 
sovereigns,  formally  signed  by  commissioners  properly 
authorized,  and  solemnly  ratified  by  the  several  sover- 
eigns, or  the  supreme  power  of  each  state;  an  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  independent  states  ;  as,  a 
treaty  of  peace ;  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

3.  A  proposal  tending  to  an  agreement.    [Obs."]   Shak. 

4.  A  treatise  ;  a  tract.     [Obs.]  Sir  2\  Brozcne. 
Trelile  (trgb"l),  a.    [OE.  treble  threefold,  OF.  treble, 

treible,  L.  triplus.    See  Triple.]     1.  Threefold  ;  triple. 
A  lofty  tower,  and  strong  on  every  side 
With  treble  walls.  Dryden. 

2.  (Mus.)  (a)  Acute ;  sharp ;  as,  a  treble  sound.  JSo- 
con.  (b)  Playing  or  singing  tlie  highest  part  or  most 
acute  sounds ;  playing  or  singing  the  treble  ;  as,  a  treble 
violin  or  voice. 

Tre'ble,  adv.    Trebly ;  triply.    [06*.]      J.  Fletcher. 

Tre'ble,  n.  ["  It  has  been  said  to  be  a  corruption  of 
triplum  [Lat.],  a  third  part,  superadded  to  the  altus  .and 
bassus  (high  and  low)."  Grove.']  (Mus.)  The  highest 
of  the  four  principal  parts  in  music ;  the  part  usually 
sung  by  boys  or  women  ;  soprano. 

^S^  This  is  sometimes  called  the  first  treble,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  second  treble,  or  alio,  which  is  sung  by 
lower  female  voices. 

Tre'ble,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tredled  (-'Id) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Trebling.]  1.  To  make  thrice  as  much  ;  to  make 
threefold.  "  Love  trebled  Hie."  Tennyson, 

2.  To  utter  in  a  treble  key ;  to  whine.     [Obs.'] 
He  outrageously 
(When  I  accused  him)  trebled  his  reply.      Chapman. 

Tre'ble,  r.  i.    To  become  threefold.  Swifl. 

Tre'ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  treble  ; 
as,  the  trehleness  of  tones.  Bacon. 

Treb'let  (trSb'lSt),  n.    Same  as  Triblet. 

Tre'bly  (trSb'ly),  adv.  In  a  treble  mauBsr;  with  ;i 
threefold  number  or  quantity  ;  triply.  Swift. 

Treb'U-Chet  (treh'u-shgt),  \  n.     [OF.  trebuchet,  trebu- 

Tre'buclc-et  (tie'biik-5t),  )  kiet,  an  engine  of  war 
for  hurling  stones,  F.  IrHiuchet  a  gin,  trap,  a  kind  of 
balance,  fr.  OF.  trebuchier,  trcbuguin;  to  stumble,  trip, 
F.  trebucher.']    1.  A  cucking  stool ;  a  tumbrel.    Coicell. 

2.  A  military  engine  used  in  the  Middle  .\gcs  for 
throwing  stones,  etc.  It  acted  by  me.an.1  of  a  great 
weight  fastened  to  the  short  arm  of  a  lever,  wliich,  being 


use,    unite,   rjide,    full,   tip,   ftrn ;    pity ;    food,   i^ot  j    out,   oil ;      chair  j    go ;    sims,   igk  ,•    ttien,   thin ;    boN ;    xb  —  x  in  azure. 
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let  fall,  raised  the  end  of  the  long  arm  with  great  veloci- 
ty, hurling  stones  with  much  force.  Grose. 

3.  A  kind  of  balance  for  weighing.     [Ofts.] 

Tre-Chom'e-ter  (tre-kSm'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  rpeyeiv  to 
run  -|-  -meter.2    An  odometer  for  vehicles.  knight. 

II  Treck'schuyt'  (trek'sltoif),  n.  [D.  trekschuit; 
trekken  to  draw  +  schuit  a  boat.  Of.  Tkaokscout.]  A 
covered  boat  for  goods  and  passengers,  used  on  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  canals. 

Tred'dle  (tred'd'l),  n.  [See  Teeadle.]  1.  See  Tkeadle. 

2.  A  prostitute ;  a  strumpet.     [OJf.]  Ford. 

3.  pi.  The  dung  of  sheep  or  of  hares.  Holland. 
Tre-dille'  (tre-dil'),  re.     A  game  at  cards  for  three. 
Tree  (tre),  n.     [OE.   tree,  tre,  treo,  AS.  (red,  tre6w, 

tree,  wood ;  akin  to  OFries.  tre.,  OS.  treo,  trio,  Icel.  tre, 
Dan.  tras,  Sw.  tr'd,  trad,  Goth,  triu,  Kuss.  drevo,  W.  derw 
an  oak,  Ir.  darag,  darog,  Gr.  5pCs  a  tree,  oak,  &6pv  a  beam, 
spear  shaft,  spear,  Skr.  dru  tree,  wood,  dai~u,  wood. 
V63,  241.    C£.  Dryad,  Gekmandeb,  Tak,  ra.,  Teough.] 

1.  (Boi.)  Any  perennial  woody  plant  of  considerable 
size  (usually  over  twenty  feet  high)  and  growing  with  a 
single  trunk. 

^W^  The  kind  of  tree  referred  to,  in  any  particular 
case,  is  often  indicated  by  a  modifying  word  ;  as  forest 
tree,  fruit  tree,  palm  tree,  apple  tree,  pear  tree,  etc. 

2.  Something  constructed  in  the  form  of,  or  consid- 
ered as  resembling,  a  tree,  consisting  of  a  stem,  or  stock, 
and  branches  ;  as,  a  genealogical  tree. 

3.  A  piece  of  timber,  or  something  commonly  made  of 
timber ;  —  used  in  composition,  as  in  axlefree,  hoottree, 
chesstree,  CToaatree,  whif&etree,  and  the  like. 

4.  A  cross  or  gallows  ;  as  Tyburn  tree. 

[Jesus]  whom  they  6lew  and  hanged  on  a  tree.    Acts  x.  39. 

B.  Wood  ;  timber.     [06*.]  Chaucer. 

In  a  great  house  ben  not  only  vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver 
but  also  of  tree  and  of  earth.  Wyclif  (2  Tim.  ii.  20). 

6.  (Chem.)  A  mass  of  crystals,  aggregated  in  arbores- 
cent forms,  obtained  by  precipitation  of  a  metal  from 
solution.    See  Lead  tree,  under  Lead. 

Tree  bear  {Zo'ol.),  the  raccoon.  [Local,  {/.  ;S.]— Tree 
beetle  (Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  beetles 
which  feed  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  shrubs,  as  the  May 
beetles,  the  rose  beetle,  the  rose  chafer,  and  the  gold- 
smith beetle.  —  Tree  bug  {Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  hemipterous  insects  which  live  upon,  and  suck 
the  sap  of,  trees  and  shrubs.  They  belong  to  Anna,  Pen- 
tatoma,  Rhaphigaster,  and  allied  genera.  —  Tree  cat  {Zo- 
ol.), the  common  paradoxure  {Paradoxurus  musang).  — 
Tree  clover  {Boi.),  a  tall  kind  of  melilot  {Melilotus  alba). 
See  Melilot.  —  Tree  crab  (^ooZ.),  the  purse  crab.  See 
under  Purse.  —Tree  creeper  {Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  arboreal  creepers  belonging  to  Certhia,  Climac- 
teris,  and  allied  genera.  See  Ckeefes,  3.  —  Tree  cricket 
(Zool.),  a  nearly  white  arboreal 
American  cricket  {(Ecanthus  ni- 
voBus)  which  is  noted  for  its  loud 
stridulation ;  —  called  also  white 
cricket. —Tree  crow  (Zoo/.),  any 
one  of  several  species  of  Old 
World  crows  belonging  to  Crypsi- 
vhina  and  allied  genera,  interme- 
diate between  the  true  crows  and 
the  jays.  The  tail  is  long,  and 
the  bill  is  curved  and  without  a 
tooth.  —  Tree  dove  {Zool.),  any 
one  of  several  species  of  East  In- 
dian and  Asiatic  doves  belonging 
to  Macropygia  and  allied  genera. 
They  have  long  and  broad  tails, 
are  chiefly  arboreal  in  their  hab- 
its, and  feed  mainly  on  fruit.  — 
Tree  duck_(Zob7.),  any  one  of  sev-  Tree  Cricket.  Nat.  size, 
eral  species  of  ducks  belonging 

to  Dendrocygna  and  allied  genera.  These  ducks  have  a 
long  and  slender  neck  and  a  long  hind  toe.  They  are 
arboreal  in  their  habits,  and  are  found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Australia.  —  Tree  fern 
iBot.),  an  aril  >- 
rescent  fern  h  n  -  . 
ing  a  straiglil  -^^ 
trunk,  some-  "~ 

times  twen- 
ty or  twen-  ,., 
ty-five    feet  ^. 
high,    or 
even  higher, 
and  bearing 
a  cluster 
of  fronds 
at    the 
top.    The 
e  X  is t- 
ing     species 
confined     to 

tropics.  —  Tree  flib  {Zool.),  a 
Cafifomia  market  fish  {Sebas- 
tichthys  serriceps).  —  Tree  frog. 
(Zool.)  {a)  Same  as  Tree  toad. 
(6)  Any  one  of  numerous  spe- 
cies of  Old  World  frogs  belong- 
ing to  Chiromaniis,  Rha- 
eophorus,  and  allied  gen- 
era of  the  family  Ranidse. 

Their  toes   are    furnished    _       „       ,„    ^-^  -,  „     . 

with  suckers  for  adhesion.  ^^^^^^^-iP^^-^^S?-  '««<'"%'■") 
The  flymg  frog  (see  under  S2'^„  ^^ '?lLf  *  '  w-"™  f  ^"^ 
?r™;^(fi.!.rSfil;e;:  gSi?l^inn".^-.toS! 
nicle  goose.  —  Tree   hopper 

(Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  small  leaping 
hemipterous  insects  which  live  chiefly  on  the  branches 
and  twigs  of  trees,  and  injure  them  by  sucking 
the  sap.  Many  of  them  are  very  odd  in  shape, 
the  prothorax  being  often  prolonged  upward 
or  forward  in  the  form  of  a  spine  or  crest.  — 
Tree  Jobber  {Zool.),  a  woodpecker.  [Obs.]  — 
Tree  kangaroo.  {Zool.)  See  Kangaroo.  —  Tree 
lark  (Zool.),  the  tree  pipit.  [Prov.  Eng.j  — 
Tree  lizard  {Zool.),  any  one  of  a  group  of 
Old  World  arboreal  lizards  (Bendrosauria)  Tree  Hopper 
comprising  the  chameleons.  —  Tree  lobster.  (Membracis 
(Zool.)  Same  as  Tree  crab,  above.  —  Tre»  bimacula- 
louse  (Zool.),  any  aphid  ;  a  plant  louse.  —  *?)■ 
iTse  mosB.      (Boi.)  (a)  Any  moss  or  lichen     "^^' 
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growing  on  trees.  (J)  Any  species  of  moss  in  the  form  of 
a  miniature  tree.  — Tree  mouse  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several 
species  of  African  mice  of  the  subfamils'  Dendromyinm. 
They  have  long  claws  and  habitually  live  in  trees.  —  Tree 
nymph,  a  wood  nymph.  See  Dryad.  —  Tree  of  a  saddle, 
a  saddle  frame.  —  Tree  of  heaven  {Bot.),  an  ornamental 
tree  (Ailantas  glandulosus)  having  long,  handsome  pin- 
nate leaves,  and  greenish  flowers  of  a  disagreeable  odor. 

—  Tree  of  life  {Bot. ),  a  tree  of  the  genus  Thuja ;  arbor  vitse. 

—  Tree  onion  {Bot.),  a  species  of  garlic  {Allium,  prolijer- 
um)  which  produces  bulbs  in  place  of  flowers,  or  among 
its  flowers.  —Tree  oyster  {Zool.),  a  small  American  oyster 
{Ostrea  folium)  which  adheres  to  tiie  roots  of  the  man- 
grove tree  ;  —  called  also  raccoon  oyster.  —  Tree  pie 
{Zool.),  any  species  of  Asiatic  birds  of  the  genus  Ben- 
drocitta.  The  tree  pies  are  allied  to  the  magpie.  —  Tree 
pigeon  {Eodl.),  any  one  of  numeivus  species  of  long- 
winged  arboreal  pigeons  native  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  belonging  to  Uegaloprevia,  Carpophaya,  and 
allied  genera.  —  Tree  pipit.  {Zool.)  See  mider  Pipit.— Tree 
porcupine  {Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  Central 
and  South  American  arboreal  porcupines  belonging  to  the 
genera  Chsetomys  and  Sphingurus.  They  have  an  elon- 
gated and  somewhat  prehensile  tail,  only  four  toes  on 
the  hind  feet,  and  a  body  covered  with  short  spines  mixed 
with  bristles.  One  South  American  species  {S.  villosiis) 
is  called  also  couiy  ;  another  (S.  prefiensilis)  is  called  also 
cmndou.  —  Tree  rat  {Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species  of 
large  ratlike  West  Indian  rodents  belonging  to  the  gen- 
era Capromys  and  Plagiodon.  They  are  allied  to  the 
porcupines.  —  Tree  serpent  {Zool.),  a  tree  snake.  —  Tree 
shrike  (Zool.),  a  bush  shrike. —Tree  snake  (Zool.),  any 
one  of  numerous  species  of  snakes  of  the  genus  Bendro- 
phis.  They  live  chiefly  among  the  branches  of  trees,  and 
are  not  venomous.  —Tree  sorrel  {Bot.),  a  kind  of  sorrel 
(Rumex  Lunaria)  which  attains  the  stature  of  a  small 
tree,  and  bears  greenish  flowers.  It  is  found  in  the  Ca- 
nary Islands  and  Teneriffe.  —  Tree  sparrow  (Zool.),  any 
one  of  several  species  of  small  arboreal  sparrows,  espe- 
cially the  American  tree  sparrow  (Spizella  monticola), 
and  the  common  European  species  (Passer  inontanus).  — 
Tree  swallow  {Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  swal- 
lows of  the  genus  Ilylochelidon  which  lay  their  eggs  in 
holes  in  dead  trees.  They  inhabit  Australia  and  adjacent 
regions.  Called  also  martin  in  Australia.  —  Tree  swift 
(Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  swifts  of  the  genus 
Bendrochelidon  which  inhabit  the  East  Indies  and  South- 
ern Asia.—  Tree  tiger  (Zool. )  a  leopard.—  Tree  toad  (Zool.), 
any  one  of  numerous  species 
of  amphibians  belonging  to 
Hyla  and  allied  genera  of 
the  family  Bylidx.  They 
are  related  to  the  common 
frogs  and  toads,  but  have 
the  tips  of  the  toes  expand- 
ed into  suckers  by  means  of 
which  they  cling  to  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  trees.  Only 
one  species  (Hyla  arborea)  is 
found  in  Europe,  but  numer- 

2srA^s^.™ire^s^o^s  ^^^^z.2i!J)'"'^  ^^^^ 

tree  toad  of  the   Northern  versicolor^ 

United  States  (H.  versicolor)  is  noted  for  the  facility  with 
which  it  changes  its  colors.  Called  also  tree  frog.  See 
also  Piping  frog,  imder  Prpraa,  and  Cricket  frog,  under 
Crickbt.  —  Tree  warbler  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  arboreal  warblers  belonging  to  Phylloscopus  and 
allied  genera.  —  Tree  wool  (Bot.),  a  fine  fiber  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  pine  trees. 

Treo  (tre),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Tebed  (tred) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Treeino.]  1.  To  drive  to  a  tree ;  to  cause  to 
ascend  a  tree ;  as,  a  dog  trees  a  squirrel.     J.  Burroughs. 

2.  To  place  upon  a  tree  ;  to  fit  with  a  tree ;  to  stretch 
upon  a  tree ;  as,  to  tree  a  boot.    See  Tree,  re. ,  3. 

Treeteard'  (-herd'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  pendulous  branch- 
ing lichen  ( Usnea  barbaia) ;  —  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  hair. 

Tree'ful  (-ful),  n. ;  pi.  Teeefuis  (-fulz).  The  quan- 
tity or  number  which  fills  a  tree. 

Tree'less,  a.    Destitute  of  trees.  C.  Kingsley. 

Treen  (tren),  a.  [AS.  tre6wen.1  1.  Made  of  wood  ; 
wooden.     [OJj.]     "  Treen  cups."  Camden. 

2.  Relating  to,  or  drawn  from,  trees.    [06i.]  Spenser. 
Treen  Mquore,  especially  that  of  the  date.       Evelyn. 

Treen,  obs.  pi.  of  Teee.   "  The  shady  <reere."  Fairfax. 

Tree'nail'  (tre'naF ;  commonly  trun'ngl),  n.  [_Tree 
-f-  nail.']  (Shipbuilding)  A  long  wooden  pin  used  in 
fastening  the  planks  of  a  vessel  to  the  timbers  or  to  each 
other.     [Written  also  trenail,  and  irunnel."] 

Tre'fle  (trgf'l),  re.  IF.  trifle.  See  Teefoii,.]  (Fort.) 
A  species  of  mine  ;  —  so  called  from  its  resemblance  in 
form  to  a  trefoil. 

II  Tr6'fl6'  (tra'flaO,  a.  [F.  trifle.  See  Trefoil.] 
(Her.)  Having  a  three-lobed  extremity  or  extremities, 
as  a  cross  ;  also,  more  rarely,  ornamented  with  trefoils 
projecting  from  the  edges,  as  a  bearing. 

Tre'foll  (tre'foil),  re.  [L.  ires  three  +  E.  foU  leaf  ; 
cf.  P.  trefle.  It.  trifoglio,  L.  irifolium.  See  Tri-,  Foil 
leaf,  and  cf.  Teefle,  Trifolt.]  1.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of 
the  genus  Trifolium,  which  includes  the  white  clover, 
red  clover,  etc. ;  —  less  prop- 
erly, applied  also  to  the  none- 
such, or  black  medic.  See 
Clover,  and  Medio. 

2.  (Arch.)   An   ornamental 
foliation    consisting  of   three  Trefoils,  2. 
divisions,  or  foUs. 

3.  (Her.)  A  charge  representing  the  clover  leaf. 
Tre'ioiled'  (-foild'),  a.    (Her.)  Same  as  Teefl^. 
Treg'et  (trgj'et),  re.    [See  Tregetour.]    Guile  ;  trick- 
ery.    [OJs.]  Rom.  of  R. 

Treg'et-our  (-oor),  n.     [OF.  tresgeteor.    See  Tbans-, 
and  Jet  a  shooting  forth.]     A  juggler  who  produces 
illusions  by  the  use  of  elaborate  machinery.     [Obs.] 
Divers  appearances 
Such  as  these  subtle  tregetours  play.  Chaucer. 

Treg'et-ry  (tr5j'St-ry),  re.  Trickery;  also,  a  trick. 
[Ofo.]  Rom.  of  R. 

Tre-hala  (tre-hSIa),  n.  (Chem.)  An  amorphous  va- 
riety of  manna  obtained  from  the  nests  and  cocoons 
of  a  Syrian  coleopterous  insect  (Larintis  maculaius,  L. 


^  Distoma,  young :  a  Anterior  Sucker; 
6  Posterior  Sucker  ;  m  Mouth  ;  j  Pliar- 
ynx  ;  c  Stomach ;  e  Water  Tubes  i  /Ex- 
cretory Pore. 

B  Embryo  of  Polystomum.  in  the  Egg: 
I  Operculum  of  Shell. 

C  Embryo  of  the  same  after  hatching  r 
y  Eyes  ;  m  Mouth  ;  6  Posterior  Region, 
bearing  several  Rudimentary  Suckers. 


nidificans,  etc.)  which  feeds  on  the  foliage  of  a  variety 
of  thistle.  It  is  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  called 
also  nest  sugar. 

Tre'ha-lose'  (tre'ha-los'),  re.  (Chem.)  Mycose;  — 
so  called  because  sometimes  obtained  from  trehala. 

Treil'lage  (trSl'laj ;  48),  re.  [F.  treillage.  See  Trel- 
lis.] Latticework  for  supporting  vines,  etc. ;  an  espal- 
ier ;  a  trellis.  Spectator. 
I  shall  plant  the  roses  against  my  treillage  to-morrow.  Walpole. 

Trel'lls  (trSl'lis),  re.  [OE.  trelis,  F.  treillis,  fr.  treille 
vine  arbor,  fr.  L.  trichila,  tricla,  triclea,  triclia,  ahov/er, 
arbor,  summer  house.]  A  structure  or  frame  of  crosB* 
barred  work,  or  latticework,  used  for  various  purposes, 
as  for  screens  or  for  supporting  plants. 

Trel'lised  (-list),  a.    Having  a  trellis  or  trellises. 

Cottages  trellised  over  with  exotic  plants.      Jeffrey.  - 

II  Tre-man'dO  (tra-man'do),  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Trem- 
bling ;  —  used  as  a  direction  to  perform  a  passage  with  a 
general  shaking  of  the  whole  chord. 

Trem'a-tode  (trgm'a-tod),  re.  (Zool.)  One  of  the 
Trematodea.     Also  used  adjectively. 

II  Trem'a-to'de-a  (trem'a-to'de-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  rprjiJioLTuiSri^  having  holes,  from  Tprjfj^a,  rprifxaroi,  a 
hole.]  (Zool.)  An  extensive  order  of  parasitic  worms. 
They  are  found  in 
the  internal  cavi- 
ties of  animals  be-  Z&^f^^^J 
longing  to  all 
classes.  Many 
species  are  found, 
also,  on  the  gills 
and  skin  of  fishes. 
A  few  species  are 
parasitic  on  man, 
and  some,  of 
which  the  fluke  is 
the  most  impor- 
tant, are  injurious 
parasites  of  do- 
mestic animals. 
The  trematodes 
usually  have  a 
flattened  body 
covered  with  a 
chitinous  skin,  and  are  furnished  with  two  or  more 
suckers  for  adhesion.  Most  of  the  species  are  hermaph- 
rodite. Called  also  Trematoda,  and  Trematoidea.  See 
Fluke,  Tristoma,  and  Cercaria. 

Trem'a-toid  (trem'A-toid),  a.  [From  Gr.  Tpi)|Ua,  rpv- 
IxaTos,  a  hole  +  ctSos  form.]  (Zool.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  Trematodea.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Trem'ble  (trgm'b'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Trembled 
(-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Trembling  (-bling).]  [F.  trem- 
bler, fr.  L.  tremulus  trembling,  tremulous,  fr.  tremere  to 
shake,  tremble;  akin  to  Gr.  rpefieiv,  Lith.  trimti.  Cf. 
Tremulous,  Tremor.]  1.  To  shake  involuntarily,  as 
with  fear,  cold,  or  weakness ;  to  quake ;  to  quiver ;  t« 
shiver  ;  to  shudder ;  —  said  of  a  person  or  an  animal. 

I  tremble  still  with  fear.  Shale 

Frighted  Turnus  trembled  as  he  spoke.  Ihrydeiu 

2.  To  totter ;  to  shake  ;  —  said  of  a  thing. 

The  Mount  of  Sinai,  whose  gray  top 
Shall  tremble.  Milton. 

3.  To  quaver  or  shake,  as  sound ;  to  be  tremulous ;  as^ 
the  voice  trembles. 

Trem'ble,  re.    An  involuntary  shaking  or  quivering, 

I  am  all  of  a  tremble  when  I  think  of  it.      W.  Black. 

Trem'bler  (-bier),  n.    One  who  trembles. 

Trem'bling  (-blTng),  a.  Shaking ;  tottering ;  quiver- 
ing. —  Trem'bllng-ly,  adv. 

Trembling  poplar  (Bot.),  the  aspen. 

II  Tre-mel'la  (trt-mSl'la),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  tremere,  te 
tremble  :  cf.  It.  tremella,  F.  tremelle.]  (Bet.)  A  genus 
of  gelatinous  fungi  found  in  moist  grounds. 

Tre-men'dOUS  (tre-men'dtis),  a.  [L.  tremendus  that 
is  to  be  trembled  at,  fearful,  fr.  tremere  to  tremble.  See 
Tremble.]  Fitted  to  excite  fear  or  terror  ;  such  as  may 
astonish  or  terrify  by  its  magnitude,  force,  or  violence ; 
terrible  ;  dreadful ;  as,  a  tremendous  wind  ;  a  tremendous 
shower ;  a  tremendous  shock  or  fall. 

A  tremendous  mischief  was  afoot.  Motley. 

Syn.  — Terrible;  dreadful;  frightful;  terrific;  horri- 
ble ;  awful. 
—  Tre-men'dous-Iy,  adv.  —  Tre-men'dous-ness,  re. 

II  Tre'mex  (tre'mSks), re.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  A.  germs  ot 
large  hymenopterous  insects  allied  to  the  sawflies.  The 
female  lays  her  eggs  in  holes  which  she  bores  in  the 
trunks  of  trees  with  her  large  and  long  ovipositor,  and 
the  larva  bores  in  the  wood.     See  Illust.  of  Horntail. 

^S^  The  pigeon  tremex  ( Tremex  columba),  a  common 
American  species,  infests  the  elm,  pear,  and  other  trees. 

II  Tre-mo-lan'dO  (tra-mo-Ian'do),  a.  [It.]  (Mus.)  Same 
as  Teemando. 

Trem'o-lite  (trgm'o-lit),  n.  [From  Tremola,  a  valley 
in  the  Alps,  where  it  was  discovered.]  (Min.)  A  white 
variety  of  amphibole,  or  hornblende,  occurring  in  long, 
bladelike  crystals,  and  coarsely  fibrous  masses. 

II  Tre'mo-lo  (tra'm6-lo),  re.  [it.  Cf.  Teemulous.] 
{Mus.)  (a)  The  rapid  reiteration  of  tones  without  any 
apparent  cessation,  so  as  to  produce  a  tremulous  effect. 
(b)  A  certain  contrivance  in  an  organ,  which  causes  the 
notes  to  sound  with  rapid  pulses  or  beats,  producing  s 
tremulous  effect ;  —  called  also  tremolant,  and  tremulant. 

Tre'mor  (tre'mor  or  trem'Sr ;  277),  re.  [L.,  from  tre- 
mere to  tremble.  See  Tremble,  ?).]  A  trembling;  a  shiv- 
ering or  shaking ;  a  quivering  or  vibratory  motion ;  as,  the 
tremor  of  a  person  who  is  weak,  infirm,  or  old. 

He  fell  into  an  universal  tremor  of  all  his  joints.   Harvey. 

Trem'n-lant  (trem'S-lant),  I  a.       Tremulous ;    treia- 

Trem'U-lent  (trem'ia-lent),  I    bling ;  shaking.       [iJ.} 

"  With  tremulent  white  rod."  Carlyle. 

Trem'U-lous  (trem'u-ms),  a.     [L.  tremulus,  fr.  tre- 

rejere  to  tremble.   See  Tremble.]   1.  Shaking ;  shivering  i 


»le,  senate,    care,   am,    arm,   ask,   final,   all ;    ere,   fevent,    end,   fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,   6rb,    odd ; 
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juivering ;  as,  a  tremulous  limb ;  a  tremulous  motion  of 
;he  hand  or  the  lips  ;  the  tremulous  leaf  of  the  poplar. 
2.  Affected  with  fear  or  timidity ;  trembling. 

The  tender,  tremulous  Christian.       Dr.  H.  Mare. 

—  Trem'u-louB-ly,  adv.  —  Trem'u-lous-ness,  n. 

Tren  (trSn),  n.  [See  Treen  wooden.]  A  fish  spear. 
\Obs.'\  Ainsworth. 

Tre'nall'  (tre'nal' ;  commonly  trun'n'l),  n.  ^Ship- 
building) Same  as  Treenail. 

Trench  (trgnch),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trenched 
(trencht);  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Trenching.]  [OF.  trenchier 
to  cut,  F.  trancher ;  akin  to  Pr.  trencar,  trenchar,  Sp. 
Irinchar,  It.  trinciare  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  To  cut ; 
to  form  or  shape  by  cutting ;  to  make  by  incision,  hew- 
ing, or  the  like. 

Tlie  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trenched 
In  his  soft  flank.  Shak. 

This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  wliich  witli  an  hour's  lieat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  its  form.  Shak. 

2.  {Fort.)  To  fortify  by  cutting  a  ditch,  and  raising  a 
rampart  or  breastwork  with  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the 
iitch ;  to  intrench.  Pope. 

No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields.      Shak. 

3.  To  cut  furrows  or  ditches  in ;  as,  to  trench  land  for 
bhe  purpose  of  draining  it. 

4.  To  dig  or  cultivate  very  deeply,  usually  by  digging 
parallel  contiguous  trenches  in  succession,  filling  each 
[rora  the  next ;  as,  to  trench  a  garden  for  certain  crops. 

Trench,  v.  i.    1.  To  encroach  ;  to  intrench. 

Does  it  not  seem  as  if  for  a  creature  to  challenge  to  itself  a 
boundless  attribute,  were  to  trench  upon  the  prerogative  of  the 
livine  nature  ?  /.  Taylor. 

2.  To  have  direction ;  to  aim  or  tend,     [if.]     Bacon. 

To  trench  at,  to  make  trenches  against ;  to  approach  by 
trenches,  as  a  town  in  besieging  it.    {Obs.] 

Like  powerful  armies,  trenching  at  a  town 

By  slow  and  silent,  but  resistless,  sap.  Young. 

Trench,  n.  [OE.  trenche,  F.  tranchee.  See  Trench, 
V.  <.]  1.  A  long,  narrow  cut  in  the  earth ;  a  ditch ;  ua, 
il  trench  for  draining  land.  Mortimer 

2.  An  alley  ;  a  narrow  path  or  walk  cut  through  woods, 
Ihrubbery,  or  the  like.     \_Obs.'] 

In  a  trench,  forth  in  the  park,  goeth  she.       Chaucer. 

3.  {Fort.)  An  excavation  made  during  a  siege,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  troops  as  they  advance  toward 
the  besieged  place.  The  term  includes  the  parallels  and 
the  a2iproaches. 

To  open  the  trenches  (Mil.),  to  begin  to  dig  or  to  form 
the  lines  of  approach.  —  Trench  cavalier  (Fort.),  an  eleva- 
tion constructed  (by  a  besieger)  of  gabions,  fascines, 
earth,  and  the  like,  about  half  way  up  the  glacis,  in  order 
to  discover  and  enfilade  the  covered  way.  —  Trench  plow, 
or  Trench  plough,  a  kind  of  plow  for  opening  land  to  a 
greater  depth  than  that  of  common  furrows. 

Trench'and  (-and),  a.    Trenchant.    [Obs."]    Spenser. 

Trench'ant  (-ant),  a.  [OF.  trenchant,  F.  tranchant, 
p.  pr.  See  Trench,  v.  t.']  1.  Fitted  to  trench  or  cut ; 
cutting;  sharp.    "  2Venc«ani  was  the  blade."    Chaucer. 

2.  Fig. :  Keen ;  biting ;  severe ;  as,  trenchant  wit. 

Trench'ant-ly,  adv.  In  a  trenchant,  or  sharp,  man- 
ner ;  sharply ;  severely. 

Trench'er  (-er),  n.  [OF.  trencheoir,  F.  tranchoir,  fr. 
trancher  to  cut,  carve.  See  Trench,  v.  <.]  1.  One  who 
trenches ;  esp.,  one  who  cuts  or  digs  ditches. 

2.  A  large  wooden  plate  or  platter,  as  for  table  use. 

3.  The  table ;  hence,  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  food. 
It  could  be  no  ordinary  declension  of  nature  that  could  bring 

some  men,  after  an  ingenuous  education,  to  place  their  "  sum- 
mum  bonum  "  upon  their  trenchers.  South. 

Trenchar  cap,  the  cap  worn  by  students  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Universities,  having  a  stiff,  flat,  square  ap- 
pendage at  top.  A  similar  cap  .used  in  the  United  States 
IS  called  Oxford  cap,  mortar  board,  etc.  —  Trencher  fly, 
a  person  who  haunts  the  tables  of  others ;  a  parasite.  [R.] 
VEslranae.  —  Trencher  friend,  one  who  frequents  the  ta- 
bles of  others ;  a  sponger.  —  Trencher  mate,  a  table  com- 
panion ;  a  parasite ;  a  trencher  fly.    Hooker. 

Trench'er-man  (-man),  n. ;  pi.  Trencher-men  (-men). 

1.  A  feeder ;  a  great  eater ;  a  gormandizer.         Shak. 

2.  A  cook.     [06s.] 

The  skillf  ulest  trencher-men  of  Media.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  A  table  companion ;  a  trencher  mate.  Thacke7-ay 
Trench'more  (-mor),  n.     A  kind  of  lively  dance  of  a 

rude,  boisterous  character.  Also,  music  in  triple  time 
appropriate  to  the  dance.    [06s.] 

All  the  windows  in  the  town  dance  a  new  trenchmore. 

Beau.  1;  Ft. 
Trench'more  (-mor),  v.  i.    To  dance  the  trenchmore. 
[06s.]  Marslon. 

Trench'-plow'     )  (-plou'),  v.  t.    To  plow  with  deep 
Trench'-plOUgh' )     furrows,  for  the  purpose  of  loos- 
ening the  land  to  a  greater  depth  than  usual. 

Trend  (trSnd),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trended;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Trendino.]    [OE.  trenden  to  roll  or  turn  about ; 
akin  to  OFries.  trind,^  trund,  round,  Dan.  &  Sw.  trind, 
AS.  irendel  a  circle,  ring,  and  E.  trendle,  trundle."]    To 
have  a  particular  direction ;  to  run ;  to  stretch  ;  to  tend ; 
asjthe  shore  of  the  sea  trends  to  the  southwest. 
Trend,  v.  t.    To  cause  to  turn ;  to  bend.     [iJ.] 
Not  far  beneath  i'  the  valley  as  she  trends 
Her  silver  stream.  W.  Browne. 

Trend,  n.  Inclination  in  a  particular  direction ;  tend- 
ency ;  general  direction ;  as,  the  trend  of  a  coast. 

Trend  of  an  anchor.  (Naut.)  (a)  Tlie  lower  end  of  the 
shank  of  an  anchor,  being  the  same  distance  on  the  shank 
xrom  the  throat  that  the  arm  measures  from  the  throat 
to  the  bill.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.  (6)  Tlie  angle  made  by  the 
line  of  a  vessel's  keel  and  the  direction  of  the  anchor 
cable,  when  she  is  swinging  at  anchor. 

Trend  (trSnd),  v.  t.     [Ct.  G.  &  OD.  trennen  to  sepa- 
rate.]    To  cleanse,  as  wool.     [Prov.  Eni/."] 
Trend,  n.     Clean  wool.     [Prov.  Engl] 
Trend'er  (trSnd'Sr),  re.    One  whose  business  is  to  free 
wool  from  its  filth.     [Prov.  Eng.] 


Tren'dle  (tiSn'd'l),  n.  [as.  trendel,  iryndel,  circle, 
ring.  See  Trend,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Trundie.]  A  wheel, 
spindle,  or  the  like ;  a  trundle.    [06s.] 

The  shafit  the  wheel,  the  wheel  the  trendle  turns.    Sylvester. 

Tren'tal  (trgn'tal),  n.  [LL.  trenlale,  fr.  L.  triginta 
thirty ;  akin  to  tres  three  :  cf .  OP.  treniel.  See  Three, 
and  cf.  Trigintal.]  1.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  An  office  and  mass 
for  the  dead  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  death  or  burial. 
"  Their  trentals  and  their  shrifts."  Spenser. 

2.  Hence,  a  dirge ;  an  elegy. 

Tren'ton  pe'ri-Od  (treu'tun  pe'rI-tSd).  {Geol.)  A 
subdivision  in  the  lower  Silurian  system  of  America ;  — 
so  named  from  Trenton  Falls,  in  New  York.  The  rocks 
are  mostly  limestones,  and  the  period  is  divided  into  the 
Trenton,  Utica,  and  Cincinnati  epochs.  See  the  Chart 
of  Geology. 

Tre-pan'  (tre-pSn'),  re.  [F.  trepan  (cf.  Sp.  irepano, 
It.  trepano,  trapano),  LL.  irepanum,  fr.  Gr.  rpiinavov  a 
borer,  auger,  trepan,  fr.  TpvTrav  to  bore,  rpvna  a  hole. 
Cf.  Trephine.]  1.  (Surg.)  A  crown-saw  or  cylindrical 
saw  for  perforating  the  skull,  turned,  when  used,  like  a 
bit  or  gimlet.     See  Trephine. 

2.  (Mining)  A  kind  of  broad  chisel  for  sinking  shafts. 

Tre-pan',  v.t.&  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trepanned  (-pSnd') ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Trepanning.]  [Cf.  F.  trepaner.  See 
Trepan  a  saw.]  {Surg.)  To  perforate  (the  skull)  with  a 
trepan,  so  as  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  bone,  and  thus 
relieve  the  brain  from  pressure  or  irritation ;  to  perform 
an  operation  with  the  trepan. 

Tre-pan',  n.     [See  Trapan.]    1.  A  snare ;  a  trapaiu 

Snares  and  trepans  that  common  life  lays  in  its  way.    South. 

2.  A  deceiver  ;  a  cheat. 
He  had  been  from  the  beginning  a  spy  and  a  trepan.   Macaulay, 

Tre-pan',  v.  t.    To  insnare ;  to  trap ;  to  trapan. 

Guards  even  of  a  dozen  men  were  silently  trepanned  from 
then-  stations.  De  Quincey. 

Tre-pang'  (trS-p5ng'),  n.  [Malay  trtpang.']  {Zo'61.) 
Any  one  of  several  species  of  large  holothurians,  some  of 
which  are  dried  and  extensively  used  as  food  in  China ;  — 
called  also  beche  de  mer,  sea  cucumber,  and  sea  slug. 
[Written  also  tripang.^ 


Trepang  (Uolothuria  tuhulosa). 

The  edible  trepangs  are  mostly  large  species  of 
Uolothuria,  especially  H.  edulis.  They  are  taken  in  vast 
quantities  in  the  East  Indies,  where  they  are  dried  and 
smoked,  and  then  shipped  to  China.  They  are  used  as 
an  ingredient  in  certain  kinds  of  soup. 

Trep'an-lze  (trep'an-iz), r.  Z.  To  trepan.  [06s.]  "By 
irepanizing  the  skull."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Tre-pan'ner  (tre-pan'ner),  re.  One  who  trepans.  "Piti- 
ful trepanners  and  impostors."  Gauden. 

Trep'e-get  (trSp'e-jet),  re.   (ilfi7.)  A  trebuchet.   [06s.] 

Tre-ph&e'  (tre-fin'  or  -fen' ;  277),  re.  [A  dim.  of  1st 
trepan:  cf.  F.  trephine.]  {Surg.)  An  instrument  for 
trepanning,  being  an  improvement  on  the  trepan.  It  is  a 
circular  or  cylindrical  saw,  with  a  handle  like  that  of  a  gim- 
let, and  a  little  sharp  perforator  called  the  center  pin. 

Tre-phlne',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trephined  (-find'  or 
-fend') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Trephining.]  To  perforate  with 
a  trephine ;  to  trepan. 

Trep'ld  (trep'id),  a.  [L.  trepidus.]  Trembling; 
quaking.  Thackeray. 

Trep'l-da'tlon  (-T-da'shiin),  re.  [F.  trepidation,  L. 
trepidatio,  fr.  trepidare  to  hurry  with  alarm,  to  tremble, 
from  trepidus  agitated,  disturbed,  alarmed ;  cf.  trepit  he 
turns,  Gr.  rpeireiv  to  turn,  E.  torture.]  1.  An  involun- 
tary trembling,  sometimes  an  effect  of  paralysis,  but 
usually  caused  by  terror  or  fear  ;  q^uaking  ;  quivering. 

2.  Hence,  a  state  of  terror  or  alarm ;  fear ;  confusion ; 
fright ;  as,  the  men  were  in  great  trepidation. 

3.  {Anc.  Astron.)  A  libration  of  the  starry  sphere  in 
the  Ptolemaic  system  ;  a  motion  ascribed  to  the  firma- 
ment, to  account  for  certain  small  changes  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ecliptic  and  of  the  stars. 

Syn.  —  Tremor ;  agitation ;  disturbance ;  fear. 

Tre-pld'1-ty  (tre-ptd't-ty),  re.     Trepidation.     [iJ.] 

Tres'ayle'  (trSs'al'),  re.  [F.  trisaiexil,  from  L.  tris, 
ires,  three  -f  F.  aieul  grandfather.  Cf.  Besaiel,  and  see 
Ayle.]     a  grandfather's  grandfather.     [06s.] 

Writ  of  tresayle  (0.  Enri.  Law),  a  writ  which  lay  for  a 
man  claiming  as  heir  to  his  grandfather's  grandfather,  to 
recover  lands  of  which  lie  had  been  deprived  by  an  abate- 
ment happening  on  the  ancestor's  death.      Mozley  <Se  W. 

Tres'or  (trSs'5r),  re.    Treasure.     [06s.]         Chaucer. 

Tres'pass  (trgs'pas),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Trespassed 
(-past) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Trebpassiho.]  [OF.  trespasser 
to  go  across  or  over,  transgress,  F.  trepasser  to  die ; 
pref.  tres-  (L.  trans  across,  over)  -f-  passer  to  pass.  See 
Pass,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Transpabs.]  1.  To  pass  beyond  a 
limit  or  boundary  ;  hence,  to  depart ;  to  go.     [Obs.] 

Soon  after  this,  noble  Robert  de  Bruce  .  .  .  trespassed  out  of 
this  uncertain  world.  Ld.  Benwrs. 

2.  (Law)  To  commit  a  trespass;  esp.,  to  enter  unlaw- 
fully upon  the  land  of  another. 

3.  To  go  too  far ;  to  put  any  one  to  inconvenience  by 
demand  or  importunity ;  to  intrude ;  as,  to  trespass  upon 
the  time  or  patience  of  anotlier. 

4.  To  coniuiit  auy  offense,  or  to  do  any  act  that  in- 
jures or  annoys  another ;  to  violate  any  rule  of  rectitude, 
to  the  injury  of  anotlier ;  licnce,  in  a  moral  sense,  to 
transgress  voluntarily  any  divine  law  or  command  ;  to 
violate  any  known  rule  of  duty ;  to  sin ;  —  often  followed 
by  against. 

In  the  time  of  nis  distress  did  ho  tre!q)ase  yet  more  against 
the  Lord.  8  Chron.  xxviii.  SK. 


Tres'pass  (trgs'pas),  n.  [OF.  trespas,  F.  trSpas 
death.  See  Trespass,  v.]  1.  Auy  injury  or  offense  done 
to  another. 

I  you  forgive  all  wholly  this  trespass.        Chaucer. 

If  ye  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  your  Father 
forgive  your  tresjiasses.  Matt.  vi.  15. 

2.  Any  voluntary  transgression  of  the  moral  law; 
any  violation  of  a  known  rule  of  duty ;  sin. 

Tlie  fatal  trespass  done  by  Eve.  Milton. 

You  .  .  .  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.    Eph.  ii.  1. 

3.  {Law)  (a)  An  unlawful  act  committed  with  force 
and  violence  {vi  et  armis)  on  the  person,  property,  or 
relative  rights  of  another.  (6)  An  action  for  injuries 
accompanied  with  force. 

Trespass  offering  (Jewish  Antiq.),  an  offering  in  expia- 
tion of  a  trespass.  —  Trespass  on  the  case.  (Law)  See  Ac- 
tion on  the  case,  under  Case. 

Syn.  —  Offense ;  breach ;  infringement ;  transgression ; 
misdemeanor ;  misdeed. 

Tres'pass-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  commits  a  trespass ; 
as :  (a)  (Law)  One  who  enters  upon  another's  land,  or 
violates  his  rights.  (6)  A  transgressor  of  the  moral 
law  ;  an  offender  ;  a  sinner. 

Tress  (trgs),  re.     [OE.  tresse,  OF.  irece,  F.  iresse,  LL. 

tricia,  fr.  Gr.  rpix"-  threefold,  because  a  tress  is  usually 

formed  by  interlacing  three  pieces ;  akin  to  rpeis  three. 

See  Three.]   1.  A  braid,  knot,  or  curl,  of  hair ;  a  ringlet. 

Her  yellow  hair  was  braided  in  a  tress.       Chaucer. 

Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  insnare.  Pope. 

2.  Fig. :  A  knot  or  festoon,  as  of  flowers.  Keats. 

Tressed  (trest),  a.     1.  Having  tresses. 

2.  Formed  into  ringlets  or  braids  ;  braided  ;  curled. 
Spenser.    Drayton. 

Tres'sel  (trgs'sel),  re.    A  trestle. 

Tress'ful  (trSs'ful),  a.    Tressy.     [P.]  Sylvester. 

Tres'sure  (tresh'ur),  re.     [F.  tresser  to  twist,  plait. 
See  Tress,  re.]    {Her.)  A  kind  of  border 
similar  to  the  orle,  but  of  only  half  the 
breadth  of  the  latter. 

Tres'sured  (-urd),  a.    {Her.)  Pro- 
vided or  bound  with  a  tressure;    ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  tressure. 
The  tressured  fleur-de-lis  he  claims 
To  wreathe  his  shield.         Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tress'y  (trSs'y),  a.    Abounding  in 
tresses.  J.  Baillie. 

Tres'tlO  (tres''l),  re.  [OF.  trestel, 
tresteau,  F.  ireieau  ;  probably  from  L. 
transtillum  a  little  crossbeam,  dim.  of 
transtrum  a  crossbeam.  Cf.  Transom.] 
[Written  also  tressel.]  1.  A  movable  frame  or  support 
for  anything,  as  scaffolding,  consisting  of  three  or  four 
legs  secured  to  a  top  piece,  and  forming  a  sort  of  stool  or 
horse,  used  by  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  workmen ; 
also,  a  kind  of  framework  of  strong  posts  or  piles,  and 
crossbeams,  for  supporting  a  bridge,  the  track  of  a  rail- 
way, or  the  like. 

2.  The  frame  of  a  table. 

Trestle  hoard,  a  board  used  by  architects,  draughtsmen, 
and  the  like,  for  drawing  designs  upon ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause commonly  supported  by  trestles.  —  Trestle  bridge. 
See  under  Bridge,  ». 

Tres'tle-tree'  (-tre'),  re.  {Naut.)  One  of  two  strong 
bars  of  timber,  fixed  horizontally  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  masthead,  to  support  the  crosstrees  and  the  frame 
of  the  top ;  — generally  used  in  the  plural.  Totien. 

Tres'tle-work'  (-wQrk'),  re.  A  viaduct,  pier,  scaffold, 
or  the  like,  resting  on  trestles  connected  together. 


Tressure  Counter- 
fleury  (a  double 
'Tressure,  with 
divided  Fleur- 
de-lis). 


Trestlework  Viaduct  or  Bridge. 

Tres'-tyne'  (trSs'tin'),  n.  [L.  tris,  tres,  three  -f-  E. 
tyne.]  {Zool.)  In  the  antler  of  a  stag,  the  third  tyue 
above  the  base.  This  tyue  appears  in  the  third  year.  In 
those  deer  in  which  the  brow  tyne  does  not  divide,  the 
tres-tyne  is  the  second  tyne  above  the  base.  See  Illusts. 
under  Rucervine,  and  under  Rusine. 

Tret  (trSt),  obs.  3d  pcrs.  sing.  pres.  of  Tread,  for 
treadeth.  Chaucer. 

Tret,  re.  [F.  traite  a  drawing,  trading,  journey,  tax  on 
wares  in  transit,  anything  diminishing  the  value  of  coins, 
fr.  OF.  traire  to  draw,  L.  trahere.  See  Trait.]  (Com.) 
An  allowance  to  purchasers,  for  waste  or  refuse  matter, 
of  four  pounds  on  every  104  pounds  of  suttle  weight,  or 
weight  after  the  tare  is  deducted.  M^Culloch. 

Tret'a-We  (tret'A-b'l),  a.  [See  Treatable.]  Tracta- 
ble; moder.ite.     [Obs.] 

By  nature  dcbonairo  and  tretahle.  Chaticer. 

Treth'lng  (trgth'tng),  re.  [W.  treth  an  allowance, 
contribution,  tribute,  or  tax,  trethu  to  rate  or  tax.]  A 
tax  ;  an  impost.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

Tre'tls  (tre'tts),  Tre'tys,  re.  [See  Treatise.]  A 
treatise ;  also,  a  treaty.     [06s.]  Chaucer 

Tre-tls'  (trS-tTs'),  Tre-tys',  a.  [OF.  traitis.]  Long 
and  well-proportioned;  nicely  made;  pretty.  [06t.] 
"  Her  nose  treh/s."  Chaitcei: 

Tre'vat  (tie'vilt),  re.  A  weaver's  cutting  instrument 
for  severing  the  loops  of  the  pile  threads  of  vrlvct. 

Trev'et  (trSv'St),  n.  [See  Trivet.]  A  stcul  or  other 
thing  supported  by  tliroe  legs  ;  a  trivet. 
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Trew  (tru),  Trewe,  a.    True.     lObs."]  Chaucer. 

Trews  (truz),  n.  pi.  Trovvsers ;  especially,  those  of 
the  Scotch  Highlanders.  "  He  wore  the  treics,  or  close 
trowsers,  made  of  tartan."  Si}'  W.  Scott. 

Trewth  (truth),  n.     Truth.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Trey  (tra),  n.     [OF.  treis  three,  F.  trois,  L.  ires.    See 

Three,  and  cf.  Tkay-teip.]     Three,  at  cards,  dice,  or 

dominoes ;  a  card,  die,  or  domino  of  three  spots  or  pips. 

Seven  is  my  cliance  and  thine  is  cinq  and  trey.    Chaucer. 

TrI-  (tri-).  [Gr.  rpi-  or  L.  tri-,  sometimes  through 
French ;  akin  to  L.  tres  three,  and  E.  three.   See  Three.] 

1.  A  prefix  meaning  thj'ee,  thrice,  threefold;  as  in  tri- 
colored,  ici'deutate. 

2.  {Chem.)  A  prefix  (also  used  adjectively)  denoting 
th7-ee  proportional  or  combining  parts,_  or  the  third  de- 
gree of  that  to  the  name  of  which  it  is  prefixed  ;  as  in 
insulphide,  h'ioxide,  fc't'chloride. 

Tri'a-ble  (tri'a-b'l),  a.  [From  Try.]  1.  Fit  or  pos- 
sible to  be  tried  ;  liable  to  be  subjected  to  trial  or  test. 
"  Experiments  triable.''^  Boyle. 

2.  (Law)  Liable  to  undergo  a  judicial  examination; 
properly  coming  under  the  cognizance  of  a  court ;  as,  a 
cause  may  be  triable  before  one  court  which  is  not  triable 
in  another. 

Tri'a-ble-ness,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  triable. 

Trl-ao'ld  (trt-as'id),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  +  ociVZ.]  {Chem.) 
Capable  of  neutralizing  three  molecules  of  a  monobasic 
acid  or  the  equivalent ;  having  three  hydrogen  atoms 
wliich  maybe  replaced  by  acid  radicals;  —  said  of  cer- 
tain bases ;  thus,  glycerin  is  a  triacid  base. 

Trl'a-Cle  (tri'a-k'l),  n.  See  Treacle.  [OS.s.]  Chaucer. 

Trl'a-con'ta-he'dral  (tri'a.-kon'ta-he'dr»l),  a.  [Gr. 
Tpia/coi/Ttt  thirty  -j-  kipa.  seat,  base.]    Having  thirty  sides. 

Tri'a-COn'ter  (tri'A-k5n'ter),  n.  [Gr.  TpioKoi/T^pTjs,  fr. 
TpidKoi/Ta  thirty.]  (Or.  Antiq.)  A  vessel  with  thirty 
banks  of  oars,  or,  as  some  say,  thirty  ranks  of  rowers. 

Trl'ad  (-Sd),  n.  [L.  trias,  -adis,  Gr.  Tpid9,  -a8o9,  fr. 
Tpeis,  Tpt'a,  three :  cf .  F.  triade.  See  Three,  and  cf. 
Trias,  Trio.]  1.  A  union  of  three  ;  three  objects  treated 
as  one  ;  a  ternary  ;  a  trinity ;  as,  a  triad  of  deities. 

2.  {Mus.)  (o)  A  chord  of  three  notes.  (6)  The  com- 
mon chord,  consisting  of  a  tone  with  its  third  and  fifth, 
with  or  without  the  octave. 

3.  {Chem.)  An  element  or  radical  whose  valence  Is 
three. 

Triads  of  the  Welsh  bards,  poetical  histories,  in  which 
the  facts  recorded  are  grouped  by  threes,  three  tilings  or 
circumstances  of  a  kind  being  mentioned  togethar.  —  Hin- 
doo triad.    See  Trihukti. 

Tri'a-del'phous  (-a-del'fiis),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -f  Gr. 
a6eA(^d!  brother.]  (Bot.)  Having  stamens  joined  by  fila- 
ments into  three  bundles.    See  Illust.  under  Adelphous. 

Tri-ad'iC  (trt-Sd'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Having  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  triad  ;  as,  boron  is  triadic. 

Tri'a-kis-OC'ta-he'dron  (trl'a-kis-ok'ta-he'drSn),  «. 
[Gr.  Tpidxci  thrice  +  E.  octahedron.']  (Crysiallog.)  A 
trigonal  trisoctahedron. 

Tri'al  (tri'al),  n.  [From  Try.]  1.  The  act  of  trying 
or  testing  in  any  manner.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  Any  eHbrt  or  exertion  of  strength  f»r  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  can  be  done  or  effected. 

[I]  defy  thee  to  the  trial  of  mortal  fight.         Millon. 

(b)  The  act  of  testing  by  experience ;  proof ;  test. 
Repeated  trials  of  tlie  issues  and  events  of  actions.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

(c)  Examination  by  a  test ;  experimeut,  as  in  chem- 
istry,  metallurgy,  etc. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tried  or  tempted ;  exposure  to 
Buffering  that  tests  strength,  patience,  faith,  or  the  like  ; 
affliction  or  temptation  that  exercises  and  proves  the 
graces  or  virtues  of  men. 

Others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings.    Heb.  xi.  36. 

3.  That  which  tries  or  afHicts ;  that  which  harasses ; 
that  which  tries  the  character  or  principles ;  that  which 
tempts  to  evil ;  as,  his  child's  conduct  was  a  sore  trial. 

Every  station  is  exposed  to  some  trials.  Hogers. 

4.  (Law)  The  formal  examination  of  the  matter  in 
issue  in  a  cause  before  a  competent  tribunal ;  the  mode 
of  determining  a  question  of  fact  in  a  court  of  law ;  the 
examination,  in  legal  form,  of  the  facts  in  issue  in  a  cause 
pending  before  a  competent  tribunal,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  such  issue. 

Syn.  —  Test ;  attempt ;  endeavor ;  effort ;  experiment ; 
proof ;  essay.    See  Test,  and  Attempt. 

Trl-al'i-ty  (trt-al'i-ty),  n.  [L.  tres,  iria,  three.] 
Three  united  ;  state  of  being  three.    [iJ.]    H.  Wharton. 

Tri'a-lOgue  (tri'a-log),  n.  [LL.  trialogus ;  tri-  (see 
Tri-)  +  logus  as  in  L.  dialogus,  E.  dialogue.']  A  dis- 
course or  colloquy  by  three  persons. 

Tri-am'ide  (trt-Sm'id  or  -id),  n.     \_Tri-  -f-  amide.'] 
(Chem.)  An  amide  containing  three  amido  groups. 
,  Tri-am'ine  (-Tn  or  -en),  n.     [Pref.  tri-  +  amine.] 
(Chem.)  An  amine  containing  three  amido  groups. 

Trl'an'der  (tri'an'der),  n.  (Bat.)  Any  one  of  the 
Triandria. 

II  Tri-an'drl-a  (trt-Sn'drT-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Tri-, 
and  -ANDROUs.]  (Bot.)  A  Linnjean  class  of  plants  having 
three  distinct  and  equal  stamens. 

Tri-an'dri-an  (-an),    1  a.    [Cf.  F.  triandre.]    (Bot.) 

Tri-an'drous  (-drus),  (  Of  or 
pertaining  to  tlie  Triandria ;  hav- 
ing three  distinct  and  equal  sta- 
mens in  the  same  flower. 

Tri'an'gle  (tn'an'g'l),  n.  [L. 
triangulum,  fr.  triavgulus  tri- 
angular ;  tri-  (see  Tri-)  +  an- 
gulus  angle  :  cf.  P.  triangle. 
See  Angle  a  corner.]  1.  (Geom.) 
A  figure  bounded  by  three  lines, 
and  containing  three  angles. 

III^^_  A  triangle  iseither  plane,  spherical,  or  curvilinear, 
according  as  its  sides  are  straight  lines,  or  arcs  of  great 
circles  of  a  sphere,  or  any  curved  lines  whatever.     A 


plane  triangle  is  designated  as  scalene,  isosceles,  or  egui- 
lateral,  according  as  it  has  no  two  sides  equal,  two  sides 
equal,  or  all  sides  equal ;  and  also  as  riglit-anyled,  or 
oblique-angled,  according  as  it  has  one  right  angle,  or 
none  ;  and  an  oblique-angled  triangie  is  either  acute- 
angled,  or  obtuse-angled,  according  as  all  the  angles  are 


Triangle  Spider 
{Hijptiotes  Aineri- 
canus).  b  Cue  of 
its  Feet,  much  en- 
larged,   c  Its  Web 


Triandrous  Flower. 


Triangles. 

1  Equilateral  Triangle  ;  2  Isosceles  Triangle ;  3  Right-angled 
Triangle  ;   4   Obtuse-angled  Triangle  ;  5  Scalene  Triangle. 

1.  2,  and  5,  are  also  Acute-angled  Triangles. 

acute,  or  one  of  them  obtuse.  The  terms  scalene,  isos- 
celes, equilateral,  right-angled,  acute-angled,  and  obtuse- 
angled,  are  applied  to  spherical  triangles  in  the  same 
sense  as  to  plane  triangles. 

2.  (Mus.)  An  instrument  of  percussion,  usually  made 
of  a  rod  of  steel,  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  open  at  one  angle, 
and  sounded  by  being  struck  with 
a  small  metallic  rod. 

3.  A  draughtsman's  square  in 
the  form  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle. 

4.  (Mil.)    A   kind   of  frame 
formed  of  three  poles  stuck  in  the   _  .       ,  „ 
ground  and  united  at  the  top,  to    Triangle  and  Rod,  2. 
which   soldiers  were  bound  when  undergoing  corporal 
punishment,  —  now  disused. 

5.  (Aslron.)  (a)  A  small  constellation  situated  between 
Aries  and  Andromeda.     (6)  A  small 
constellation  near  the  South  Pole, 
containing  three  bright  stars. 

Triangle  spider  (Zo'uL),  a  small 
American  spider  (Hyptiotes  AineH- 
canus)  of  the  family  Ciniflonidse, 
living  among  the  dead  branches  of 
evergreen  trees.  It  constructs  a  tri- 
angular web,  or  net,  usually  com- 
Eosed  of  four  radii  crossed  by  a  dou- 
le  elastic  fiber.  The  spider  holds 
the  thread  at  the  apex  of  the  web 
and  stretches  it  tight,  but  lets  go 
and  springs  the  net  when  an  insect 
comes  in  contact  with  it. 

Tri'an'gled  (tri'itn'g'ld),  a.  Hav- 
ing three  angles ;  triangular. 

Tri-an'gU-lar  (trt-an'gS-ler),  a. 
[L.  triangularis :  cf.  F.  triangu- 
laire.]  1.  Having  three  angles  ; 
having  the  form  of  a  triangle. 

2.  (Bot.)  Oblong  or  elongated,  and  having  three  lat- 
eral angles ;  as,  a  triangular  seed,  leaf,  or  stem. 

Triangular  compasses,  compasses  with  three  legs  for 
taking  off  the  angular  points  of  a  triangle,  or  any  three 
points  at  the  same  time. — Triangular  crab  [ZooD,  any 
maioid  crab ;  —  so  called  because  tlie  carapace  is  usually 
triangular.  —  Triangular  numbers  (Math.),  the  series  of 
numbers  formed  by  the  successive  sums  of  the  terms  of 
an  aritlimstical  progression,  of  which  the  first  term  and 
the  common  difference  are  1.  See  Figurate  numbers, 
under  Figurate. 

II  Trl-an'gU-la'reS  (trt-Sn'gii-la'rez),  71.  pi.  [L.] 
(Zo'ol.)  The  triangular,  or  maioid,  crabs.  See  Illust.  un- 
der Maiold,  and  Illust.  of  Spider  crab,  under  Spider. 

Tri-an'gU-lar'i-ty  (-lar'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  triangular.  Bolingbroke. 

Tri-an'gU-lar-ly  (-Sn'giS-ler-lJr),  adv.  In  a  triangular 
manner ;  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  Dainpier. 

Trl-an'gu-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Triangula- 
ted (-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Triangulating.]  1.  To 
divide  into  triangles  ;  specifically,  to  survey  by  means  of 
a  series  of  triangles  properly  laid  down  and  measured. 

2.  To  make  triangular,  or  three-cornered. 

Trl-an'gU-la'tion  (-la'shun),  w.  [Cf.  F.  triangula- 
tion.]  (Surv.)  The  series  or  network  of  triangles  into 
which  the  face  of  a  country,  or  any  portion  of  it,  is  di- 
vided in  a  trigonometrical  survey ;  the  operation  of  meas- 
uring the  elements  necessary  to  determine  the  triangles 
into  which  the  country  to  be  surveyed  is  supposed  to  be 
divided,  and  thus  to  fix  the  positions  and  distances  of  the 
several  points  connected  by  them. 

Tri'ar-Chy  (trl'ar-kj),  n.  ;  pi.  Triarchies  (-kiz).  [Gr. 
rptapxia ;  rpi-  (see  Tri-)  -f  apxeiv  to  rule.]  Government 
by  three  persons ;  a  triumvirate ;  also,  a  country  under 
three  rulers.  Holland. 

Trl-a'ri-an  (trt-a'rT-an),  a.  [L.  triarii,  pi.,  a  class  of 
Roman  soldiers  who  formed  the  third  rank  from  the 
front,  fr.  ires,  tria,  three.]  Occupying  the  third  post  or 
rank.     [OJs.]  Cowley. 

Trl'ar-tiC'U-late  ([tri'ar-tTk'ii-lat),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  + 
articulate.]    (Zo'ol.)  Having  three  joints. 

Trl'as  (tri'as),  n.  [L.,  triad.  See  Triad.]  (Geol.) 
The  formation  situated  between  the  Permian  and  Lias, 
and  so  named  by  the  Germans,  because  consisting  of 
three  series  of  strata,  which  are  called  in  German  the 
Bunter  sandstein,  Muschelkalk,  and  Keuper. 

Tri-as'slc  (tri-Ss'sTk),  a.  (Geol.)  Of  the  age  of,  or 
pertaining  to,  the  Trias,  —n.    The  Triassio  formation. 

Tri-at'iC  (trt-at'Ik),  a.  (Naut.)  A  term  used  in  the 
phrase  triatic  stay.    See  under  Stay. 

Tll'aTtOm'iC  (tri'a-tom'Ik),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  +  atomic.] 
(Chem.)  (a)  Having  three  atoms;  —  said  of  certain 
elements  or  radicals.  (6)  Having  a  valence  of  three ; 
trivalent ;  sometimes,  in  a  specific  sense,  having  three 
hydroxyl  groups,  whether  acid  or  basic ;  thus,  glycerin, 
glyceric  acid,  and  tartronic  acid  are  each  triatomic. 

Trib'al  (trib'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tribe  or 
tribes ;  as,  a  tribal  scepter.  Bp.  Warburton. 

Trib'al-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  state  of  existing  in 
tribes  ;  also,  tribal  feeling ;  tribal  prejudice  or  exclusive- 
ness ;  tribal  peculiarities  or  characteristics. 


Trl-ba'slC  (trt-ba'sTk),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -f  basic:] 
(Chem.)  Capable  of  neutralizing  three  molecules  of  a 
mouacid  base,  or  their  equivalent ;  having  three  hydro- 
gen atoms  capable  of  replacement  by  basic  elements  or 
radicals ;  —  said  of  certain  acids ;  thus,  citric  acid  is  a 
Iribasic  acid. 

Trib'ble  (tiTb'b'l),  n.  (Paper  Manuf.)  A  frame  on 
wliicL  paper  is  dried.  Knight. 

Tribe  (trib),  n.  [L.  trihus,  originally,  a  third  part  of 
the  lioman  people,  afterwards,  a  division  of  the  people,  a 
tribe;  of  uncertain  origin:  ci.'S.tribu.]  1.  A  family, 
race,  or  series  of  generations,  descending  from  the  same 
progenitor,  and  kept  distinct,  as  in  the  case  of  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel,  descended  from  the  twelve  sons  ol 
Jacob.    "  The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda."  Eev.  v.  5. 

A  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe.  S/iak. 

2.  (Biol.)  A  number  of  species  or  genera  having  cer- 
tain structural  characteristics  in  common  j  as,  a  ti'ibe  of 
plants ;  a  tribe  of  animals. 

1^^  By  many  recent  naturalists,  tribe  has  been  used 
for  a  group  of  animals  or  plants  intermediate  between 
order  and  genus. 

3.  A  nation  of  savages  or  uncivilized  people  ;  a  body 
of  rude  people  united  under  one  leader  or  government ; 
as,  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations ;  the  Seneca  tribe. 

4.  A  division,  class,  or  distinct  portion  of  a  people,  from 
whatever  cause  that  distinction  may  have  originated ; 
as,  the  city  of  Athens  was  divided  into  ten  tribes. 

5.  (Slock  Breeding)  A  family  of  animals  descended 
from  some  particular  female  progenitor,  through  the  fe- 
male line  ;  as,  the  Duchess  ti'ibe  of  shorthorns. 

Tribe,  v.  t.    To  distribute  into  tribes  or  classes.    [B.] 

Our  fowl,  fish,  and  quadrupeds  are  well  tribed.    Abp.  Nicolson. 

Trib'let  (trib'let),  1  B.     [F.   Iriboidet.]      \.    A  gold- 

Trib'0-let  (-6-let),  )       smith's  tool  used  in  making 

rings.  Ainsworih. 

2.  A  steel  cylinder  round  which  metal  is  drawTi  in  the 
process  of  forming  tubes.  Tomlinson. 

3.  (Blacksmilhing)  A  tapering  mandrel. 
Tri-bom'e-ter  (trt-bom'e-ter),  n.   [Gr.  rpipetv  to  rub  -f- 

-meler:  cf.  F.  iribometre.]    An  instrument  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  friction  in  rubbing  surfaces.    Brande  &  C. 

Trl'brach  (tri'brak),  n.  [L.  iribrachys,  Gr.  rpi- 
Ppaxvi  consisting  of  three  short  syllables;  rpi-  (see  Tri-J 
4  Ppaxvs  sliortr]  (Gr.  &  L.  Pros.)  A  poetic  foot  ol 
three  short  syllables,  as,  meliiis. 

Tri-brac'te-ate  (trt-brSk'te-at),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  + 
bracleale.]     (Bot.)  Having  three  bracts. 

Trib'u-al  (trib'iJ-al),  )  a.    Of  or  relating  to  a  tribe; 

Trib'U-lar  (-ler),  )  tribal ;  as,  a  tribual  charac- 
teristic ;  tribular  worship.     [iS.] 

The  tribual  Uspings  of  the  Ephraimites.         Fuller. 

Trib'U-la'tion  (-la'shun),  n.  [OE.  tribulaciun,  F. 
tribulation,  L.  tribulalio,  from  tribulare  to  press,  afflict, 
fr.  tribulum  a  thrashing  sledge,  akin  to  terere,  tritum,  td 
rub.  See  Trite.]  That  which  occasions  distress,  trouble, 
or  vexation  ;  severe  affliction. 

When  tribulation  or  persecutioB  ariseth  because  of  the  word^ 

by  and  by  he  is  offended.  3[att.  xiii.  21. 

In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation.    John  xvi.  33. 

Tri-bu'nal  (trt-bu'nal),  n.  [L.  tribunal,  fr.  tribunus 
a  tribune  who  administered  justice :  cf.  F.  tribunal.  See 
Tribune.]  1.  The  seat  of  a  judge ;  the  bench  on  which 
a  judge  and  his  associates  sit  for  administering  justice. 

2-  Hence,  a  court  or  forum  ;  as,  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  England,  is  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  kingdom. 

Trib'U-na-ry  (trib'fi-na-ry),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
tribunes;  as,  tribunary  powers  or  authority. 

Trib'U-nate  (-nat),  n.  [L.  tribunatus:  cf.  F.  triblt' 
nat.  ]    The  state  or  office  of  a  tribune  ;  tribunesliip. 

Trib'une  (trib'un  ;  277),  n.  [L.  tribunus,  properly, 
the  chief  of  a  tribe,  fr.  tribus  tribe  :  cf.  F.  tribun.  See 
Tribe,]  1.  (Pom.  Antiq.)  An  officer  or  magistrate 
chosen  by  the  people,  to  protect  them  from  the  oppres. 
sion  of  the  patricians,  or  nobles,  and  to  defend  their  lib- 
erties against  any  attempts  that  might  be  made  upon 
them  by  the  senate  and  the  consuls. 

IIt^°"The  tribunes  were  at  first  two,  but  their  numbej 
was  increased  ultimately  to  ten.  There  were  also  mili- 
tary tribunes,  officers  of  the  army,  of  whom  there  were 
from  four  to  six  in  each  legion.  Other  officers  were  also 
called  tribunes ;  as,  tribunes  of  the  treasury,  etc. 

2.  Anciently,  a  bench  or  elevated  place,  from  which 
speeches  were  delivered ;  in  France,  a  kind  of  pulpit  in 
the  hall  of  the  legislative  assembly,  where  a  member 
stands  while  making  an  address ;  any  place  occupied  by 
a  public  orator. 

Trlb'une-ship,  n.    The  office  or  power  of  a  tribune. 

Trib'U-ni'cian  (trTb'ii-uTsh'«n),  l  a.     [L.  tribunicius, 

Trib'U-nl'tial  (trtb'iJ-nTsh'al),    >      iribunilius :     cf. 

Trib'U-ni'tlan  (trTb'li-nlsh'an),  )  F.  tribunitien.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  tribunes ;  befitting  a  tribune  ;  as, 
tribunitial  power  or  authority.  Dryden. 

A  kind  of  tribunician  veto,  forbidding  that  which  is  recog- 
nized to  be  wrong.  Hare. 

Trib'n-nl'tious  (-msh'iis),  a.  Tribunician;  tribuni- 
tial.    \_Obs.]  Bacon. 

Trib'U-ta-ri-ly  (-ta-rt-lj),  adv.  In  atributary  manner. 

Trib'u-ta-ri-neSS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tributary. 

Trib'u-ta-ry  (trTb'ii-ta-iy),  <z.  [OE.  iribtitaire,¥.  tribu- 
taire,  L.  tributarius.  See  Tribute.]  1.  Paying  tribute 
to  another,  either  from  compulsion,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  submission,  or  to  secure  protection,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  peace. 

[Julius]  unto  Rome  made  them  tributary.    Chaucer. 

2.  Hence,  subject ;  subordinate ;  inferior. 

He  to  grace  his  tributary  gods.  Mlltm. 

3.  Paid  in  tribute.     "  Tributary  tears."  Shak. 

4.  Yielding  supplies  of  any  kind ;  serving  to  form,  oi 
make  up,  a  greater  object  of  the  same  kind,  as  a  part, 
branch,  etc. ;  contributing  ;  as,  the  Ohio  has  many  trib- 
utary  streams,  and  is  itself  tributary  to  the  MississippL 
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Trlb'll-ta-ry  (trlb'ii-ta-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Teibutaeies 
(-rfz).  1.  A  ruler  or  state  tliat  pays  tribute,  or  a  seated 
Bum,  to  a  conquering  power,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
peace  and  protection,  or  as  an  acknowledgment  of  sub- 
mission, or  for  the  purchase  of  security. 

2.  A  stream  or  river  flowing  into  a  larger  river  or  into 
a  lake ;  an  affluent. 

Trib'Ute  (-fit),  ra.  [OE.  tribut,  L.  tribidum,  fr.  tribu- 
ere,  tributum,  to  bestow,  grant,  pay,  allot,  assign,  origi- 
nally, to  a  tribe,  from  Iribus  tribe  ;  cf.  F.  tribut.  See 
Teibb,  and  cf.  Attbibhte,  Contribute.]  1.  An  annual 
or  stated  sum  of  money  or  other  valuable  thing,  paid  by 
one  ruler  or  nation  to  another,  eitlier  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  submission,  or  as  tlie  price  of  peace  and  protec- 
tion, or  by  virtue  of  some  treaty ;  as,  the  Romans  made 
their  conquered  countries  pay  tribute. 

Millions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute. 

C.  C.  Finchiey. 

2.  A  personal  contribution,  as  of  money,  praise,  ser- 
vice, etc.,  made  in  token  of  services  rendered,  or  as  that 
which  is  due  or  deserved  ;  as,  a  tribute  of  affection. 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh.  Qray. 

3.  (Mining)  A  certain  proportion  of  the  ore  raised, 
or  of  its  value,  given  to  the  miner  as  his  recompense. 
\_Eng.']  Pryce.     Tomlinson. 

Tribute  money,  money  paid  as  a  tribute  or  tax.  —  Trib- 
■  nte  pitch.    (IJininy'i  See  under  Teibuter.    [Eng.] 

Syn.  —  See  Subsidy. 

Trib'Ute,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Teibuted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Teibutinq.]  To  pay  as  tribute.  IB.]   Whitlock  {165i). 

Trlb'U-ter  (-ii-ter),  n.  (Mining)  One  wlio  works  for 
a  certain  portion  of  tlie  ore,  or  its  value.   [Eng.] 

11^°°  Tributers  generally  work  in  gangs,  and  have  a 
limited  portion  of  a  lode  set  them,  called  a  tribute  pitch, 
beyond  whicli  they  are  not  permitted  to  work,  and  for 
which  tliey  receive  a  certain  portion  of  the  ore,  or  so 
much  i)er  pound,  as  agreed  upon,  of  the  value  of  what 
they  raise.  Weale. 

II  Tri'ca  (tri'ka),  n.  ;  pi.  Tric^  (-se).  [NL.]  (Bot.) 
An  apothecium  in  certain  lichens,  having  a  spherical  sur- 
face marked  with  spiral  or  concentric  ridges  and  furrows. 

Tri-car'bal-lyl'iC  (trt-kar'bSl-ltl'tk),  a.  [Pref .  trl-  + 
carftoxyl  -j-  allyl  +  -ic.\  (C/iem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  des- 
ignating, a  complex  tribasic  organic  acid,  C3H5.(CO,H)3, 
occurring  naturally  in  unripe  beet  roots,  and  produced 
artificially  from  glycerin  as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

Trl-car'bi-mide  (-kar'bi-mid  or  -mid),  n.  [Pref.  tri- 
■j- carbimide.'\     (Chem.)  See  under  Cyanuric. 

Trice  (tris),  V.  t.  [OE.  irisen  ;  of  Scand.  or  Low  Ger- 
man origin ;  cf.  Sw.  trissa  a  sheave,  pulley,  Iriss  a  sprit- 
sail  brace,  Dan.  tridse  a  pulley,  tridse  to  haul  by  means 
of  a  puUey,  to  trice,  LG.  tiisse  a  pulley,  D.  trijsen  to 
hoist.]  [Written  also  trise.]  1.  To  pull ;  to  haul ;  to 
drag  ;  to  pull  away.     [06j.] 

Out  of  his  seat  I  will  him  trice.  Citaucer. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  haul  and  tie  up  by  means  of  a  rope. 

Trice,  n.  [Sp.  tris  the  noise  made  by  tke  breaking 
of  glass,  an  instant,  en  un  iris  in  an  instant ;  probably 
of  imitative  origin.]  A  very  short  time  ;  an  instant ;  a 
moment ;  —  now  used  only  in  tlie  phrase  in  a  trice. 
"WithaMce."    Turbervile.     '^  On  a,  trice."    Shah. 

A  man  shall  make  his  fortune  in  a  trice.         Young. 

Tri'cen-na'ri-OUS  (tri'sen-na'rl-iis),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  thirty  years  ;  tricennial.     [22.] 

Tri-cen'ni-al  (trt-sen'nT-al),  a.  [L.  tricennium  thirty 
years ;  triginta  thirty  -j-  annus  year  :  cf.  L.  tricenna- 
(u.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  thirty  years ;  consisting  of 
thirty  years  ;  occurring  once  in  every  thirty  years. 

Tri-cen'te-na-ry  (-sen'te-nS-ry),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  +  cen- 
tenary.'] Including,  or  relating  to,  the  interval  of  three 
hundred  years ;  tercentenary.  ^  n.  A  period  of  three 
centuries,  or  three  hundred  years  ;  also,  the  three-hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  any  event ;  a  tercentenary. 

II  Tri'ceps  (tri'seps),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  triceps,  having 
three  lieads ;  tres,  tria,  three  +  caput  head  :  cf .  P.  triceps. 
See  Three,  and  Chief.]  (Anat.)  A  muscle  having  three 
heads ;  specif.,  the  great  extensor  of  the  forearm,  arising 
by  three  heads  and  inserted  into  the  olecranon  at  the 
elbow. 

II  Tri-chl'a-SlS  (trT-ki'a-sTs),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rpixCa- 
<rt!,  fr.  Spi'f,  rpixoi,  hair.]  (Med.)  A  disease  of  the  eye, 
in  which  the  eyelashes,  being  turned  in  upon  the  eyeball, 
produce  constant  irritation  by  the  motion  of  the  lids. 

II  Tri-chi'na  (-na),  n.  ;  pi.  TBICHIN.E  (-ne).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Tpi'xii'os  hairy,  made  of  hair,  fr.  8pi^, 
TptxoS)  hair.]  (Zool.)  A  small,  slender 
nematoid  worm  ( Trichina  spiralis)  which, 
in  the  larval  state,  is  parasitic,  often  in  im- 
mense numbers,  in  tlie  voluntary  muscles 
of  man,  the  hog,  and  many  other  animals. 
When  insufficiently  cooked  meat  contain- 
ing the  larvae  is  swallowed  by  man,  they 
are  liberated  and  rapidly  become  adult, 
pair,  and  the  ovoviviparous  females  pro- 
duce in  a  short  time  large  numbers  of 
young  which  find  their  way  into  the  mus- 
cles, either  directly,  or  indirectly  by  means 
of  the  blood.  Their  presence  in  the 
muscles  and  the  intestines  in  large  Trichina  tTrichina 
numbers  produces  trichinosis.  sinraiis).  The  Larval 

II  Trich'1-ni'a-SlS  (trtk'i-nl'a-sTs),  Worm  in  the  encyst- 
n.     [NL.]     (3fed.)  Tricliinosis.  ?^  ,=,""«    imbedded 

ni«3#.t./9  «i»»  /*.  VI  /-     -  N        J    m       m    Human    Muscle. 

Tnch'l-lllze(trik'i-niz),r.  i!.  To    Much  enlarged. 
render  trichinous ;  to  affect  with  tri- 
chinae ;  —  chiefly  used  in  the  past  participle  ;  as,  trichi- 
nized  pork. 

Tri-chl'no-SCOpo  (trT-kl'no-skop),  n.  [Trichina  + 
-scope.]  An  apparatus  for  the  detection  of  trichinae  in 
the  flesh  of  animals,  as  of  swine. 

II  Trich'l-no'Sls  (trIk'T-no'sTs),  n.  [NL.  See  Tei- 
OHiNA.]  (Med.)  The  disease  produced  by  the  presence  of 
trichinae  in  the  muscles  and  intestinal  tract.  It  is 
marked  by  fever,  muscular  pains,  and  symptoms  resem- 
bling those  of  typhoid  fever,  and  is  frequently  fatal. 


TrichiuruB  (T.  lepturus).    (J^ 


Trich'1-nons  (trTk'i-ni5s  or  tri-ki'niis),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  trichinae  or  trichinosis  ;  affected  with,  or  con- 
taining, trichinae  ;  as,  trichinous  meat. 

Trich'lte    (trik'lt),    n.       [Gr.     epii,    rpixos,     hair.] 

1.  (Min.)  A  kind  of  crystallite  resembling  a  bunch  of 
hairs,  common  in  obsidian.     See  Illust.  of  Crystallite. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  delicate,  hairlike  siliceous  spicule,  found 
in  certain  sponges. 

Trichite  sheaf  (Zool.),  one  of  the  small  sheaf  like  fasci- 
cles of  slender  set*  characteristic  of  certain  sponges.  See 
Illust.  under  Spicule. 

Trich'i-u'ri-form  (trTk'i-ii'ri-fSrm),  a.  (Zool.)  Like 
or  pertainiug  to  the  genus  Trichiurus  or  family  Trichi- 
uridse,  comprising  the  scabbard  fishes  and  hairtails. 

TriCh'i-U'roid  (-roid),  a.  [Trichiurus -{--oid.}  (Zool.) 
Of,  like,  or  pertaining  to,  Trichiurus. 

II  Trich'i-U'rus  (-i-u'riis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  0pi(,  rpi- 
X05,  a  hair  -f"  oupct 
tail.]  (Zool.)  A  ge- 
nus of  fishes  com- 
prising the  hairtails. 
See  Haietail. 

Tri-chlo'ride  (trt- 
klo'iTd   or   -rid),  n. 
[Pref.    tri-  +  chlo- 
ride.'j    (Chem.)  A  chloride  having  three  atoms  of  chlo- 
rine m  the  molecule. 

II  Trich'0-bran'chi-a  (trTk'S-brSn'kT-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  6pi^,  TpLx6%,  hair  +  branchia.]  (Zool.)  The  gill  of 
a  crustacean  in  which  the  branchial  filaments  are  slender 
and  cylindrical,  as  in  the  crawfishes. 

Trich'0-cyst  (-slst),  n.  [Gr.  OpCi,  rptxos,  a  hair  + 
(cuo-Ti?  bag.]    (Zool.)  A  lasso  cell. 

Trich'0-gyne  (-jln),  n.     [F.,  fr.  Gr.  0pi^,  Tpixo'5,  hair 
-|- yui/^  woman,  female.]     (Bot.)  The  slen- 
der, hairlike  cell  which  receives  the  ferti- 
lizing particles,  or  antherozoids,  in  red  sea- 
weeds. —  Trich'o-gyn'ic  (-jin'ik),  a. 

Tri-Chom'a-nes  (tri-kom'a-nez),  n. 
[L.,  a  kind  of  plant,  from  Gr.  Tpixo^ai/e's.] 
(Bot.)  Any  fern  of  the  genus  Trichomanes. 
The  fronds  are  very  delicate  and  often 
translucent,  and  the  sporangia  are  borne 
on  threadlike  receptacles  rising  from  the 
middle  of  cup-shaped  marginal  involucres. 
Several  species  are  common  in  conservato- 
ries ;  two  are  native  in  tlie  United  States. 

Tri-ChOm'a-tOSe'  (-tos'),  a.    [Gr.  -rpCxia-      ^  .  , 
IJ.a,  -wMaTos,  a  growth  of  hair.]   (Med.)  Af-  «  ^^S^^^C^ej 
fected  with  a  disease  which  causes  agglu-  ^  Antheridia. 
tination  and  matting  together ;  —  said  of 
the  hair  when  affected  with  plica.    See  Plica,  1. 

Trich'ome  (trlk'om),  n.  [See  Trichomatose.]  (Bot.) 
A  hair  on  the  surface  of  a  leaf  or  stem,  or  any  modifica- 
tion of  a  hair,  as  a  minute  scale,  or  star,  or  gland.  The 
sporangia  of  ferns  are  believed  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
trichomes.  —  Tri-chom'a-tOUS  (tri-kSm'a-tus),  a. 

Trich'O-phore  (trTk'o-for),  «.  [Gr.  ept'f,  rpixds,  hair 
-|-  ^ip^Lv  to  bear.]  1.  (Bot.)  The  special  cell  in  red 
algae  which  produces  or  bears  a  trichogyne.  See  Hhist. 
of  Teichosyne. 

2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  saclike  organs  from  which  the 
setae  of  annelids  arise. 

—  Trich'o-phor'ic  (f  or'Ik),  a. 
Tri-chop'ter  (trt-kSp'ter),  n, 

Trichoptera. 

II  Tri-ohop'te-ra  (-te-ra),  n.  pi. 

[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  6pC^,  Tpixos,  a  hair-|- 

TTTepoi' wing.]     (Zool.)  A  suborder 

of  Neuroptera  usually  having  the 

wings  covered  with  minute  hairs. 

It  comprises  the  caddice  flies,  and 

is  considered  by  some  to  be  adis-  one  of  the  Trichoptera 

tmct  order.  {Neuronia  semi/asci- 

Tri-ohop'ter-an    (-ter-an),    n.     ata). 

(Zool.)  One  of  the  Trichoptera. 

Tri-chop'ter-ous  (-vis),  a.  (Zool.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  characterizing,  the  Trichoptera. 

Tri'Chord  (tri'kSrd),  n.  [Gr.  Tpi'xopSos  three  stringed ; 
Tpi-  (see  Tri-)  +  X°P^V  chord,  or  striug.]  (Mus.)  An 
instrument,  as  a  lyre  or  liarp,  having  three  strings. 

II  Trich'0-SCOl'l-ces  (trik'6-sk51'i-sez),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
from  Gr.  Spt'f ,  rpixotj  hair  +  o-kwAijI  a  worm.]  (Zool. ) 
An  extensive  group  of  wormlike  animals  characterized 
by  being  more  or  less  covered  with  cilia. 

Tri-OhOt'O-mOUS  (trt-kot'o-miis),  a.  [See  Teichot- 
OMY.]  Divided  into  three  parts,  or  into  threes ;  three- 
forked  ;  as,  a  trichotomous  stem.  Mariyn. 

Tri-chot'0-my  (-my),  n.  [Gr.  Tpixa  threefold,  in 
three  parts  -f-  xefii/eii/  to  cut  or  divide  :  cf.  F.  trichotomie.] 
Division  into  three  parts. 

Tri-chro'lc  (trt-kro'ik),  a.  Exhibiting  trichroism ; 
pleochroic  ;  pleochroisra. 

Tri'chro-lsm  (tri'kro-iz'm),  n.  [Pref.  tri-  -f-  Gr. 
XP«J5  color;  cf.  F.  trichrdisme.]  (Min.)  The  quality 
possessed  by  some  crystals  of  presenting  different  colors 
in  three  different  directions. 

Tri'chro-mat'lc  (tri'krS-mSt'ik),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -f 
chromatic.']  (Zool.)  Having  or  existing  in  three  differ- 
ent phases  of  color ;  having  three  distinct  color  varieties ; 

—  said  of  certain  birds  and  insects. 
Tri-chro'ma-tlsm  (trt-kro'ma-ti  z'm),  n.   (Zool. )  The 

quality,  state,  or  phenomenon  of  being  tricliromatic. 

Tri-chro'mlc  (trt-kro'mtk),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -j-  Gr. 
vpujia  color.]  (Opt.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  consisting  of, 
three  colors  or  color  sensations. 

Tri-chro'mic,  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -\-  chromic]  (Chem.) 
Containing  three  atoms  of  cliromium. 

Tri-clp'1-tal  (-sip't-tol),  a.  [See  Triceps.]  (Anat.) 
Having  three  heads,  or  three  origins ;  as,  a  tricipital 
muscle. 

Trick  (trik),  n.  [D.  trek  a  pull,  or  drawing,  a  trick, 
Irekken  to  draw  j  akin  to  LG.  trekken,  MHG.  trecken, 
trechen,  Dan.  trtekke,  and  OFries.  trekka.      Cf.  Trace, 


(Zool.)   One  of  the 


Treacheey,  Trig,  a.,  Triggeb.]  1.  An  artifice  or  strata- 
gem ;  a  cunning  contrivance ;  a  sly  procedure,  usually 
with  a  dishonest  intent ;  as,  a  trick  in  trade. 

He  comes  to  me  for  counsel,  and  I  show  him  a  trick.    South. 
I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that.  Sliak. 

2.  A  sly,  dexterous,  or  ingenious  procedure  fitted  to 
puzzle  or  amuse  ;  as,  a  bear's  tricks  ;  a  juggler's  tricks. 

3.  Mischievous  or  annoying  behavior ;  a  prank  ;  as, 
the  tricks  of  boys.  Prior. 

4.  A  particular  habit  or  manner  ;  a  peculiarity  ;  a 
trait ;  as,  a  trick  of  drumming  with  the  fingers ;  a  trick  of 
frowning. 

The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember.  Shak. 

He  hath  a  trick  of  Cceur  de  Lion's  lace.  Shak. 

5.  A  knot,  braid,  or  plait  of  hair.    [Obs.]    B.  Jonson. 

6.  (Card  Playing)  The  whole  number  of  cards  played 
in  one  round,  and  consisting  of  as  many  cards  as  there 
are  players. 

On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  general  fate.  Pope, 

7.  (Naut. )  A  turn  ;  specifically,  the  spell  of  a  sailor  at 
the  helm,  —  usually  two  hours. 

8.  A  toy ;  a  trifle  ;  a  plaything.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
Syn.—  Stratagem  ;  wile  ;  fraud  ;  cheat ;  juggle ;  finesse ; 

sleight ;  deception  ;  imposture  ;  delusion  ;  imposition. 

Trick  (trik),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tricked  (trlkt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tricking.]  1.  To  deceive  by  cunning  or 
artifice  ;  to  impose  on  ;  to  defraud  ;  to  cheat ;  as,  to  trick 
another  in  the  sale  of  a  horse. 

2.  To  dress  ;  to  decorate ;  to  set  off ;  to  adorn  fantas- 
tically;—  often  followed  by  up,  off,  or  out.  "Trick 
her  off  in  air."  Pope. 

People  lavish  it  profusely  in  tricking  up  their  children  in  fine 
clotlies,  and  yet  starve  their  minds.  Locke. 

They  are  simple,  but  majestic,  records  of  the  feelings  of  the 
poet ;  as  little  tricked  out  for  the  public  eye  as  his  diary  would 
have  been.  Macaulay. 

3.  To  draw  in  outline,  as  with  a  pen  ;  to  delineate  or 
distinguisli  without  color,  as  arms,  etc.,  in  heraldry. 

They  forget  that  they  are  in  the  statutes  :  .  .  .  there  they  are 
tricked,  they  and  their  pedigrees.  B.  Jonson. 

Trick'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  tricks  ;  a  trickster. 

Trick'er,  re.   A  trigger.    [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Boyle. 

Trick'er-y  (-f),  n.  The  art  of  dressing  up ;  artifice ; 
stratagem  ;  fraud  ;  imposture. 

Trick'i-ness  (-I-ngs),  n.     The  quality  of  being  tricky. 

Trick'ing,  a.    Given  to  tricks  ;  tricky.   Sir  W.  Scott. 

Trick'ing:,  n.     Dress ;  ornament.  Shak. 

Trick'ish,  a.  Given  to  tricks ;  artful  in  making  bar- 
gains ;  given  to  deception  and  cheating  ;  knavish.  — 
Trick'lsh-ly,  adv.  —  Trick'ish-ness,  n. 

Tric'kle  (trik'k'l),  V.  i.  [i7np.  &  p.  p.  Trickled 
(-k'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Trickling  (-kling).]  [OE. 
triklen,  probably  for  striklen,  freq.  of  striken  to  flow, 
AS.  sirican.  See  Strike,  v.  t.]  To  flow  in  a  small, 
gentle  stream ;  to  run  in  drops. 

His  salt  tears  trickled  down  as  rain.  Chaucer, 

Fast  beside  there  trickled  softly  down 

A  gentle  stream.  Spenser. 

Trick'ment (trik'mgnt), re.  Decoration.  [Obs.]  "No 
trickments  but  my  tears."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Trick'si-ness  (-sl-u5s),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  tricksy ;  trickiness.  G.  Eliot. 

Trick'ster  (-ster),  re.  One  wlio  tricks ;  a  deceiver  ;  a 
tricker ;  a  cheat. 

Trick'sy  (-sy),  a.  [From  Trick.]  Exhibiting  art- 
fulness;  trickish.     "  My  fric/fcsy  spirit !  "  Shak. 

The  tricksn  policy  which  in  the  sevGnteenth  century  passed 
for  state  wisdom.  Coleridge. 

Trick'track'  (-trak'),  re.  [F.  trictrac.  Cf.  Tick- 
tack  backgammon.]  An  old  game  resembling  backgam- 
mon. 

Trick'y  (-y),  a.  Given  to  tricks ;  practicing  decep- 
tion ;  trickish  ;  knavish. 

Tric'li-nate  (trik'lT-nat),  a.     (Min.)  Triclinic. 

Trl-clln'1-a-ry  (trt-klTu'I-a-ry),  a.  [L.  tricl'iniaris. 
See  Triclinium.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  triclinium,  or 
to  the  ancient  mode  of  reclining  at  table. 

Tri-cUn'lc  (-ik5,  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -f  Gr.  /cAiVeif  to  in- 
cline.] (Crystallog.)  Having,  or  characterized  by,  tliree 
unequal  axes  intersecting  at  oblique  angles.  See  tlie 
Note  under  Crystallization. 

II  Tri-clln'1-um  (-T-iSm),  n.  ;  pi.  Triclinia  (-a).  [L., 
from  Gr.  rptKAiVtoi/,  TptVAtfo?  ;  rpt-  (see  Tri-)  -\-  kAiVtj  a 
couch.]  (Bom.  Antiq.)  (a)  A  couch  for  reclining  at 
meals,  extending  round  three  sides  of  a  table,  and  usu- 
ally in  three  parts,  (b)  A  dining  room  furnislied  with 
such  a  triple  couch. 

Tri-COC'COUS  (-kSk'kiis),  a.  [Gr.  tpi'kokkos  with  three 
grains  or  berries  ;  rpt-  (see  Tri-)  -|-  kokkos  grain,  seed.] 
(Bot.)  Having  three  cocci,  or  roundish  carpels.       Gray. 

Trl'COl'or  (tri'kiil'er),  n.  [F.  tricolore,  drapeau  Iri- 
colore  a  tricolored  flag,  fr.  tricolore  three-colored  ;  tn- 
(see  Tri-)  -\-  L.  color  color.]     [Written  also  tricolour.'] 

1.  The  national  French  banner,  of  three  colors,  blue, 
white,  and  red,  adopted  at  the  first  revolution. 

2.  Hence,  any  three-colored  flag. 
Tri'COl'ored  (-kiil'erd),  a.     Having  three  colors. 
Tri'cor-nlg'er-ous  (-kSr-iiTj'er-iis),  a.    [L.  tricomi- 

ger  ;  tricornis  three-horned  (see  Tri-,  and  Horn)  -f-  -gt' 
rere  to  bear.]     Having  three  horns. 

Tri-cor'po-ral  (tri-kSr'po-rol),  )  a.  ['L.tricorpor;  tri- 

Tri-cor'po-rato  (-k8r'pft-rat),  (  (see  Tri-)  -|-  cor- 
pus, -oris,  hoAy.]  (ller.)  Represented  with  three  bod- 
ies conjoined  to  one  head,  as  a  lion. 

Tri-oos'tate  (-kOs'tut),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -f  costate.] 
(Bot.)  Three-ribbed  ;  liaving  three  ribs  from  the  base. 

II  Tri'OOt'  (tre'ko'),  n.  [F.]  A  fabric  of  woolen,  silk, 
or  cotton  knitted,  or  woven  to  resemble  knitted  work. 

Trt-orot'lo  (trt-krSt'Tk),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -\-  Gr.  /cpoTt^ 
to  beat.]  (Physiol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  tricrotism; 
characterized  by  tricrotism. 

Tri'cro-tlsm  (tri'krft-ttz'm),  71.  (Physiol.)  That  con- 
dition of  tlie  arterial  pulse  iu  wliicli  tliere  is  a  triple 
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beat.  The  pulse  curve  obtained  in  the  sphygmographio 
tracing  characteristic  of  tricrotism  shows  two  secendary 
crests  in  addition  to  tlie  primary. 

Tri'cro-tOUS  (tri'kro-tiJs),  a.     (Physiol.)  Tricrotic. 

Tri-cur'vate  (trt-kfir'vat),  a.  IPtbI.  ti-i- -j- curvate."] 
(Zo'ol.)  Curved  in  three  directions ;  as,  a  iricurvate  spic- 
ule (see  Jniust.  of  Spicule). 

Trl-CUS'pld  (trt-kus'pid),  a.  [L.  irieuspis,  -idis ; 
tri-  (see  Tri-)  4-  cuspis  a   point :    cf.   F.    tricuspide.^ 

1.  Having  tliree  cusps,  or  points ;  tricuspidate ;  as, 
atricuspid  molar. 

2.  (Anai.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tricuspid  valves; 
as,  tricuspid  obstruction. 

Tricuspid  valve  (Anal.),  the  valve,  consisting  of  three 
triangular  membranous  flaps,  at  the  opening  of  the  right 
auricle  into  the  right  ventricle  in  the  lieart  of  most  mam- 
mals ;  —  sometimes  called  the  tricuspid  valves,  each  flap 
being  regarded  as  a  valve. 

Trl-cus'pld-ate  (-it),  a.    Three-pointed ;  ending  in 

three  points ;  as,  a  tricuspidate  leaf. 

Trl'cy-cle  (tri'sl-k'l),  n.  [Pref.  tri-  -|-  -cycle  as  in 
bicycle.'\  A  three-wheeled  velocipede.  See  Illust.  under 
Velocipede.    Cf.  Bicycle. 

II  Trl-dac'na  (tr t-dSk'na),  n. 
ters,  fr.  Gr.  Tpi&anvo^  eaten 
at  three  bites,  rpt-  tri-  -f- 
iaxveiv  to  bite.]  (Zo'ol.)  A 
genus  of  very  large  marine 
bivalve  shells  found  on  the 
coral  reefs  of  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  One  species 
(T.  gigns)  often  weighs  four 
or  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
is  sometimes  used  for  bap- 
tismal fonts.  Called  also 
paw  shell,  ani  fountain  shell. 

Tri-dac'tyl    1  (trt-dSk'ttl),  a.    [Gr.  Tpi8aKTOAo5  ;  rpi- 

Trl-dac'tyle  )  (see  Tm-)  +  BaKrvKos  digit :  cf .  F.  tri- 
dactyle.']  {Biol.)  Having  three  fingers  or  toes,  or  com- 
posed of  three  movable  parts  attached  to  a  common  base. 

Tri-dac'tyl-OUS  (-us),  a.     (Biol.)  Tridactyl. 

Trld'dler  (trid'dler),  m.  (.Zooi.)  The  jacksnipe.  \_Lo- 
cal,  U.  S.} 

Tride  (trid).  <2.  [Cf.  F.  tride  lively,  quick.]  Short 
and  ready  ;  fleet ;  as,  a  tride  pace  ;  —  a  term  used  by 
sportsmen.  Bailey. 

Trl-dec'ane  (tri-dSk'au),  n.  [Pref.  tri-  -f-  Gr.  Seica 
ten.  So  called  from  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  in 
the  molecule.]  (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon,  CjjHoj,  of  the 
methane  series,  which  is  a  probable  ingredient  both  of 
crude  petroleum  and  of  kerosene,  and  ia  produced  arti- 
ficially as  a  light  colorless  liquid. 

Tri'dec-a-tO'lc  (tri'dek-a-to'ik),  a.     [Pref.  iri-  +  Gr. 
5eVaTos  tenth.]     (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designa- 
ting, that  acid  of  the  fatty  acids  heterologous  with  tri- 
^decane.     It  is  a  white  crystallme  substance. 
■■     Trl'de-cat'y-lene  (trI'de-kSt'T-len),  n.     [Pref.  tri-  + 
Gr.  SeKaTOi  tenth  -|-  E.  ethylene.']     (Chem.)  A 
hydrocarbon,   CjsHjr,  of  the  ethylene   ser' 
corresponding  to  tridecane,  and  obtained  from 
Burmah  petroleum  as  a  light  colorless  liquid 
called  also  Iridecylene,  and  tridecene. 

Trl'dent  (tri'dent),  n.  [L.  tridens,  -entis  ; 
tri-  (see  Tki-)  -|-  dens  tooth  ;  cf.  F.  trident.  See 
Tooth.]  1.  (Class.  Myth.)  A  kind  of  scepter 
or  spear  with  three  prongs,  —  the  common  at- 
tribute of  Neptune. 

2.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  three-pronged  spear  or 
used  for  urging  horses  ;  also,  the  weap- 
on used  by  one  class  of 
gladiators. 

3.  A  three  -  pronged 
fish  spear. 

4.  (Geom.)  A  curve 
of  third  order,  having 
three  infinite  branches 
in  one  direction  and  a 
fourth  infinite  branch 
in  the  opposite  direc-  Trident, 
tion. 

■BenA  n(  Poroior,  Triiiont       Trident  bat  (Zo'ol.),  an  Asiatic 
Bat°lTr"Sn"p^"irfl   rhinolophid  bat  (y^^^op.  Per- 
cus).    About  nat.  size,     f  c!«),_  ha^mg    the    nose  mem- 
brane in  the  shape  of  a  trident. 

Trl'dent,  a.  [L.  tridens.}  Having  three  teeth  or 
prongs;  tridentate. 

Trl-den'tate  (trt-dgn'tat), )  a.    [NL.  tridentatus.   See 

Trl-den'ta-ted  (-ta-ted),  j  Trident.]  Having  three 
teeth ;  three-toothed.  Lee. 

Trl'dent-ed  (tri'dent-5d),  a.  Having  three 
prongs ;  trident ;  tridentate  ;  as,  a  tridented 
mace.     [iJ.]  Quarles. 

Tri'dent-U'er-ous  (-Tf'er-us),  a.  [L.  tridenti- 
fer;  tridens  trident -)-/en-e  to  bear.]  Bearing 
a  trident. 

Trl-den'tlne  (trt-den'tTn),  a.     [From  L.  Tri- 
dentum  Trent.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Trent,  or 
the  general  church  council  held  in  that  city.      Tridentate 

Tri-dl'a-pa'SOn  (tri-d!'a-»a'z5n  or  trt-  R/X  Flower 
di'a-pa'son),  n.  [Pref.  tri-  +  diapason.-\  °^  t;°"-^°P»>8- 
(Anc.  3Tus.)  A  triple  octave,  or  twenty-second.    Busby. 

Tri'di-men'Slon-al  (trl'dl-m5n'shun-al),  a.  [Pref. 
ifi--\-  dimensional.]  (Chem.)  Having  three  dimensions ; 
extended  in  three  different  directions. 

Trl'dlng  (trl'ding),  n.    A  riding.    See  Tbithing. 

Trid'U-an  (trld'ii-an),  a.  [L.  triduanus,  fr.  Iriduum 
space  of  three  days ;  tri-  -j-  dies  day.]  Lasting  three 
days ;  also,  happening  every  third  day.     [iJ.]      Blount. 

Trid'y-mlte  (trid'I-mlt),  n.  [Gr.  rpi'Sv/oio!  threefold. 
So  called  in  allusion  to  the  supposed  threefold  nature  of 
the  twin  crystals.]  (Min.)  Pure  silica,  like  quartz,  but 
crystallizing  in  hexagonal  tables.  It  is  found  In  trachyte 
and  similar  rocks. 
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Tried  (trld),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Try.  Also  adj.  Proved ; 
tested ;  faithful ;  trustworthy ;  as,  a  tried  friend. 

Trl-e'dral  (trt-e'dral),  a.    See  Trihedral. 

Trl-en'nl-al  (trt-Sn'nl-al),  a.  [L.  triennium  the  space 
of  three  years  ;  tri-  (see  Tri-)  -)-  annus  year.  See  An- 
nual.] 1.  Continuing  three  years ;  as,  triennial  parlia- 
ments ;  a  triennial  reign.  Howell. 

2.  Happening,  coming  about,  or  appearing  once  in 
every  three  years ;  as,  triennial  elections ;  a  triennial 
catalogue  ;  a  triennial  visitation.  T.  Warton. 

Trl-en'ni-al,  n.  Something  which  takes  place  or  ap- 
pears once  in  three  years. 

Trl-en'nl-al-ly,  adv.     Once  in  three  years. 

II  Tri'ens  (tri'enz),  n.  [L.,  from  tres,  tria,  three.] 
(Rom.  Antiq.)  A  Roman  copper  coin,  equal  to  one  third 
of  the  as.     See  3d  As,  2. 

Tri'er  (-er),  n.  [From  Thy.]  1.  One  who  tries ;  one 
who  makes  experiments ;  one  who  examines  anything  by 
a  test  or  standard.  Boyle. 

2.  One  who  tries  judicially. 

3.  (Law)  A  person  appointed  according  to  law  to  try 
challenges  of  jurors ;  a  trior.  Burrill. 

4.  That  which  tries  or  approves ;  a  test.  Shak. 
_  Trl'er-arch  (tri'er-ark),  n.    _[L.  trierarchus,  Gr.  rpi- 

^papxo5  ;  Tpi^pT)s  a  trireme  -\-  dpxos  a  leader,  a  chief.] 
(Gr.  Antiq.)  (a)  The  commander  of  a  trireme.  (6)  At 
Athens,  one  who  (singly,  or  jointly  with  other  citizens) 
had  to  fit  out  a  trireme  for  the  public  service. 

Trl'er-arch'y  (-y),  n. ;  pi.  Trierarchies  (-iz).  [Gr. 
Tpiripapxia-]     The  office  or  duty  of  a  trierarch. 

Tri'e-ter'lc-al  (-e-tSr'i-kal),  a.  [L.  trietericus,  Gr. 
Tpte-jTjptKof,  fr.  TpieTTipis  (sc.  eop-nj)  a  triennial  festival ; 
Tpi-  (see  Tri-)  -f-  eras  a  year.]  Kept  or  occurring  once 
in  three  years  ;  triennial.     [i2.]  J.  Gregory. 

Trl'e-ter'lcs  (-Tks),  n.  pi.  [L.  trieterica,  pi.,  fr.  Gr. 
TpienjpiKos  of  a  triennial  festival.]  (Class.  Antiq.)  Fes- 
tival games  celebrated  once  in  three  years,    [i?.]      3fay. 

Trl-eth'yl-am'ine  (trt-Sth'il-Sm'In  or  -en),  n.  [Pref. 
tri- -\- ethylamine.]  (Chem.)  A  tertiary  amine  analo- 
gous to  trimethylamine. 

Trl-fa'cial(-fa'shal),  a.  iVvet.  iri- -{-facial.]  (Anat.) 
See  Trigeminal. 

Tri'fal'low  (trI'fSl'lo),  v.  i.  Zimp.  &  p.  p.  Teipal- 
lowED  (-16d) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Trie  allowing.]  [Pref. 
tri- -\- fallow.  Of.  Thrtf allow.]  To  plow  the  third 
time  before  sowing,  as  land.  Mortimer. 

Trl-fa'rl-OUS  (trt-fa'ri-us),  a.  [L.  trifarius  of  three 
sorts  or  ways,  threefold ;  cf.  Gr.  Tpi(^a<nos.  Cf.  Bipa- 
rious.]  (Bot.)  Facing  three  ways;  arranged  in  three 
vertical  ranks,  as  the  leaves  of  veratrum. 

Tri-fas'cl-a'ted  (-fash'I-a'tSd),  a.  [Pref.  iri-  +  fas- 
ciated.]  Having,  or  surrounded  by,  three  fasciae,  or 
bands. 

Trl'fld  (trl'fld),  a.     [L.  trifidus  ;  iri-  (see  Tri-)  -f  the 
root  of  findere  to  split :  cf.  F.  trifide.]    Cleft 
to  the  middle,  or  sUghtly  beyond  the  middle, 
into  three  parts ;  three-cleft. 

Trl-fls'tu-la-ry(trt-fis'tfi-la-rJ^), 
a.     [Pref.  tri-  -j-  fistula,  fistular.]        \-\i\    -.  V^ 
Having  three  pipes.  Sir  T.  Browne.        1  i/  i  /i    w> 

Tri'fle  (tii'f'l),  re.  [OE.  trifle, 
trufle,  OF.  trufle  mockery,  raillery, 
trifle,  probably  the  same  word  as 
F.  truffe  truffle,  the  word  being 
applied  to  any  small  or  worthless  Trifid  Leaves, 
object.  See  Truffle.]  1.  A  thing  of  very  little  value 
or  importance ;  a  paltry,  or  trivial,  affair. 

With  such  poor  trifes  playing.  Drayton. 

Trifles  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmation  strong 
Aa  proofs  of  holy  writ.  Sliak. 

Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year, 
And  trifles  life.  Young. 

2.  A  dish  composed  of  sweetmeats,  fruits,  cake,  wine, 
etc.,  with  syllabub  poured  over  it. 

Tri'fle,  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  TRIFLED  (-fid) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Trifling  (-fling).]  [OE.  trifelen,  truflen.  See 
Trifle,  re.]  To  act  or  talk  without  seriousness,  gravity, 
weight,  or  dignity ;  to  act  or  talk  with  levity ;  to  indulge 
in  light  or  trivial  amusements. 

They  trifle,  and  they  beat  the  air  about  nothing  which  touch- 
eth  us.  Hooker. 

To  trifle  with,  to  play  the  fool  with ;  to  treat  without 
respect  or  seriousness  ;  to  mock ;  as,  to  trifle  with  one's 
feelings,  or  with  sacred  things. 

Tri'fle,  V.  t.  1.  To  make  of  no  importance  ;  to  treat 
as  a  trifle.     \_Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  To  spend  in  vanity ;  to  fritter  away ;  to  waste  ;  as, 
to  trifle  away  money.     "  We  trifle  time."  Shak. 

Trl'fler  (-fler),  n.     One  who  trifles.  Waterland. 

Trl'fllng  (-fling),  a.  Being  of  small  value  or  impor- 
tance ;  trivial ;  paltry  ;  as,  a  trifling  debt ;  a  trifling  af- 
fair. —  Tri'fllng-ly,  adv.  —  Tri'fllng-ness,  re. 

Trl-Ho'ral  (tr t-flo'ral),  )  a.     [Pref.  tri-  +  L.  flos,  fio- 

Trl-flo'rous  (-riis),  )  ris,  flower.]  (Bot.)  Three- 
flowered  ;  having  or  bearing  three  flowers ;  as,  a  Iriflo- 
rous  peduncle. 

Tri-fluc'tU-a'tlon  (-flilk'tii-a'shun),  re.  [Pref.  tri-  -\- 
fluctuation.]  A  concurrence  of  three  waves.  \_Obs.] 
"  A  triflvctuation  of  evUs."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Trl-loll-ate  (-fo'lT-at),  1  a.    ITri-  -\- foliate.    Cf.  Tre- 

Trl-loai-a'ted  (-a'ted), )  foil  J  (Bot.)  Having  three 
leaves  or  leaflets,  as  clover.    See  Illust.  of  Shamrock. 

Trl-Ioll-O-late  (-o-lat),  a.  [Pref.  Iri-  -f  foliolate.] 
(Bot. )  Having  three  leaflets. 

II  Trl-fo'li-um  (-fo'li-um),  re.  [L.,  clover.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  leguminous  herbs  with  densely  spiked  flowers 
and  usually  trifoliate  leave? ;  trefoil.  There  are  many 
species,  all  of  which  are  called  clover.    See  Clover. 

Tri'fo-ly  (trl'f6-ly),  re.  [L.  trifolium.  See  Tbifo- 
liate.  Trefoil.]    (Bot.)  Sweet  trefoU.     [06i.] 

She  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  trifoly.    B.  Jonson. 

II  Trl-fo'rl-nm  (trt-fo'rl-iJm),  re.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  tri-  (see 
Tbi-)  -|-  foris,  pi.  fores,  a  door.]    (Arch.)  The  gallery  or 


open  space  between  the  vaulting  and  the  roof  of  the 
aisles  of  a  church,  often  forming  a  rich  arcade  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  church,  above  the  nave  arches  and  below 
the  clearstory  windows. 

Trl'form  (tri'fSrm),  a.     [L.  triformis;  tri-  (see  Tri-) 

-{-forma  form.]     Having  a  triple  form  or  character. 

"  This  triform  antagonism."  /.  Taylor. 

Goddess  Triform,  I  own  thy  triple  spell.       Lowell. 

Trl-lorm'1-ty  (tri-f6rm'i-ty),  re.  [L.  triformitas.] 
The  state  of  being  triform,  or  of  having  a  tta-eef  old  shape. 

Trl-fur'cate  (-ffir'kat),    la.     I'L.  trifurctts ;  tri- (see 

Trl-fur'ca-ted  (-ka-ted),  (  Tri-)  -j-  furca  fork.] 
Having  three  branches  or  forks ;  trichotomous. 

Trig  (trig),  V.  t.  [Cf.  Dan.  trykke  to  press,  Sw.  Irycka.] 
To  fill ;  to  stuff ;  to  cram.     [_Obs.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Trig,   a.     [Formerly  written  trick,  akin  to  trick  to 

dress.]    Full ;  also,  trim  ;  neat.     {_Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

To  sit  on  a  horse  square  and  trig.    Brit.  Quart.  Rev, 

Trig,  V.  t.  [See  Trigger.]  To  stop,  as  a  wheel,  by 
placing  something  under  it ;  to  scotch ;  to  skid. 

Trig,  re.  [See  Trigger.]  A  stone,  block  of  wood,  or 
anything  else,  placed  under  a  wheel  or  barrel  to  prevent 
motion ;  a  scotch ;  a  skid.     \_Eng.]  Wright. 

Trlg'a-mlst  (-a-mist),  re.  [See  Tbigamy.]  One  who 
has  been  married  three  times ;  also,  one  who  has  three 
husbands  or  three  vrives  at  the  same  time. 

Trlg'a-mous  (-mils),  a.  [L.  trigamus  a  thrice-mar- 
ried man,  Gr.  rptyaiao;  thrice  married  ;  Tpi-  (see  Tri-)  -j- 
yaixo^  marriage:  cf.  F.  trigame.]  (Bot.)  Having  three 
sorts  of  flowers  in  the  same  head,  —  male,  female,  and 
hermaphrodite,  or  perfect,  flowers. 

Trig'a-my  (-my),  re.  [L.  trigamia,  Gt.  rpiyafuia:  cf. 
P.  trigamie.  See  Thigamous.]  The  act  of  marrying,  or 
the  state  of  being  married,  three  times ;  also,  the  of- 
fense of  having  three  husbands  or  three  wives  at  the  same 
time. 

Trl-gas'trlc  (trt-gSs'trTk),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  +  Gr.  yo- 
arrjp  belly.]  (Anat.)  Having  three  bellies;  —  said  of  a 
muscle.  Dunglison. 

Trl-gem'1-nal  (-jSml-nal),  a.  [See  Trigeminods.] 
(Anat.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the  fifth  pair  of 
cranial  nerves,  which  divide  on  each  side  of  the  head  into 
three  main  branches  distributed  to  the  orbits,  jaws,  and 
parts  of  the  mouth ;  trifacial. 

Trl-gem'1-nous  (-niis),  a.  [L.  trigeminus  born  three 
together ;  tri-  (see  Tei-)  -I-  geminus  twin.  Cf.  Tergemi- 
Nous.]  Born  three  together  ;  being  one  of  three  born  at 
the  same  birth  ;  also,  threefold.  E.  Phillips. 

Tri-gen'lc  (-jgn'Ik),  «.  [Pref.  tri-  -j-  gen-  +  -ic.  So 
named  in  reference  to  its  composition,  it  being  supposed 
to  contain  the  radicals  of  three  molecules  of  cyanic  acid.] 
(Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid, 
C4H;N302,  obtained,  by  the  action  of  the  vapor  of  cyanic 
acid  on  cold  aldehyde,  as  a  white  crystalline  substance 
having  a  slightly  acid  taste  and  faint  smell ;  —  called  also 
ethidene-  or  ethylidene-biiiret. 

Tri-ges'l-mo-se-cun'do(-jSs1mo-se-kiip'co),a.  [L., 
in  trigesimo-secundo  in  the  thirtj'-secoiid, ]  Having 
thirty-two  leaves  to  a  sheet;  as,  a  trigesimo-secundo 
form,  book,  leaf,  size,  etc. 

TrI-ges'i-mo-se-cun'do,  re.  A  book  composed  of 
sheets  so  folded  that  each  one  makes  thirty-two  leaves ; 
hence,  indicating,  more  or  less  definitely,  a  size  of  book ; 
—  usually  written  32mo,  or  32°,  and  called  thirty-twomo. 

Trlg'ger  (trig'ger),  re.  [For  older  tricker,  from  D. 
trekker,  fr.  trekken  to  draw,  pull.  See  Trick,  re.]  1.  A 
catch  to  hold  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  on  a  declivity. 

2.  (Mech.)  A  piece,  as  a  lever,  which  is  connected  with 
a  catch  or  detent  as  a  means  of  releasing  it ;  especially 
(Firearms),  the  part  of  a  lock  which  is  moved  by  the 
finger  to  release  the  cock  and  discharge  the  piece. 

Trigger  flsh  (Zo'ol.),  a  large  plectognath  fish  (Balistea 
Caroiinensis  otB.  capriscu-s) 
common   on    the   southern 
coast  of  the  United  States, 
and  valued  as  a  food  fish  in 
some  localities.     Its  rough , 
skin   is   used   for   scouring  f 
and  polishing  in  the  place 
of  sandpaper.     Called  also 
leather  jacket,  and  turbot. 

Trl-gln'tal  (tri-jTn'tal), 
re.  [LL.  trigintale,  fr.  L. 
triginta  thirty.  See  Teental.]  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  trenta]. 
Tri-glyc'er-ide  (-glls'er-id),  re.  [Pref.  tri-  +  glycer- 
ide.]  (Chem.)  A  glyceride  formed  by  the  replacement 
of  three  hydrogen  atoms  in  glycerin  by  acid  radicals. 

Tri'glyph  (tri'glif ),  re.   [L.  triglyphus,  Gr.  rpCyKv^ois  ; 

Tpi-  (see  Tri-)  -j-  yXv<j>ei.v  to  carve  :   cf.  F.  triglyphe.'] 

(Arch.)  An  ornament  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  order, 

repeated  at  equal  intervals.    Each  triglyph  consists  of  a 

rectangular  tablet,  slightly  projecting,  and  divided  nearly 

to  the  top  by  two  parallel  and  perpendicular  gutters,  or 

channels,  called  glyphs,  into  three  parts,  or  spaces,  called 

femora.    A  half  channel,  or  glyph,  is  also  cut  upon  each 

of  the  perpendicular  edges  of  the  tablet.    See  Illust.  of 

Entablature. 

Trl-glyph'lc  (trt-gllfTk),  \  a.     1.  Consisting  of,  or 

Tri-glyph'lc-al  (-T-kal),     (      pertaining  to,  triglyphs. 

2.  Containing  three  sets  of  characters  or  sculptures. 

Trlg'ness  (trlg'nes),  re.    [See  Trig  trim,  neat.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  trig  ;  smartness ;  neatness. 

Their  spars  had  no  man-of-war  trigness.  Kane. 

Trl'gon  (tri'gon),   re.     [L.   trigonum,  Gr.   TptyMvoy ; 

Tpi-  (see  Tri-)  -f-  yuivia  a  corner,  angle  :  cf.  F.  trigone.] 

1.  A  figure  having  three  angles ;  a  triangle. 

2.  (Astrol.)  (a)  A  division  consisting  of  three  signs. 
(b)  Trine,  an  aspect  of  two  planets  distant  120  degrees 
from  each  other.  Sutton. 

3.  (Cfr.  &  Rom.  Antiq.)  (a)  A  kind  of  triangular  lyre 
or  harp,  (b)  A  kind  of  game  at  ball  played  by  three 
persons  standing  at  the  angular  points  of  a  triangle. 

Trlg'0-nal  (trlg'S-nal),   a.    Having  three  angles,  or 
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comera ;  triangular ;  as,  a  trigonal  stem,  or  one  baying 

] 


three  piominent  longitudinal  angles. 

II  Tri'gone'  (tre'gou'),  n.    [F.,  literally,  a  trigon. 


See  Tmgon. 


(Anal.)  A  smooth  triangular  area  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  bladder,  limited  by  the  apertures  of  the  ureters 
and  urethra. 

II  Tri-go'ni-a  (trt-go'nt-a),  n.  [NL. 
So  called  in  allusion  to  the  triangular 
shape  of  some  species.]  (Zodl.)  A  ge- 
nus of  pearly  bivalve  shells,  numerous 
extinct  species  of  which  are  character- 
istic of  the  Mesozoic  rocks.  A  few  liv- 
ing species  exist  on  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

Trlg'O-noc'er-OUS  (trig'o-nos'er-Hs), 
a.  [Gr.  Tpiyoit/ov  triangle  -j-  /cepas  horn.]  Trigouia  ( Trigo- 
iZool.)  Having  horns  with  three  an-  J^^^'j^^  y^fife. 
gles,  hke  those  of  some  species  of  goats. 

Trlg'0-no-met'rio  (-no-mSt'rlk), )  a.     [Cf.  F.   h-igo- 

Trig'0-no-met'ric-al  (-rt-kal),  )  nometrique.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  trigonometry  ;  performed  by  the  rules 

of  trigonometry. —Trig' 0-no-met'rlc-al-ly,  adv. 

Trigonometrical  curve,  a  curve  one  of  whose  coordinates 
is  a  trigonometrical  function  of  the  other.  —  Trigonometric- 
al function.  See  under  Function.  —  Trigonometrical  lines, 
lines  whicli  are  employed  in  solving  the  different  cases 
of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  as  sines,  tangents, 
secants,  and  the  like.  These  lines,  or  the  lengths  of  them, 
are  trigonometrical  functions  of  the  arcs  and  angles  to 
whioli  they  belong.  —  Trigonometrical  survey.  See  under 
Sdrvey. 

Trig'0-nom'e-try  (-nSm'e-try),  n.  ;  pi.  -TRIES  (-triz). 
[Gr.  TpCyiavov  a  triangle  -j-  -metry :  cf .  F.  trigonometrie. 
See  Teiqon.]  1.  That  branch  of  mathematics  which 
treats  of  the  relations  of  the  sides  and  angles  of  trian- 
gles, with  the  methods  of  deducing  from  certain  given 
parts  other  required  parts,  and  also  of  the  general  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  the  trigonometrical  functions 
of  arcs  or  angles. 

2.  A  treatise  on  this  science. 

Analytical  trigonometry,  that  branch  of  trigonometry 
which  treats  of  the  relations  and  properties  of  the  trigo- 
nometrical functions.  —  Flans  trigonometry,  and  Spherical 
trigonometry,  those  branches  of  trigonometry  in  which 
its  principles  are  applied  to  plane  triangles  and  spherical 
triangles  respectively. 

Trlg'O-nous  (trig'o-niis),  a.  [L.  trigonus,  Gr.  rpiyu- 
vos.     See  Trigon.]    Same  as  Trigonal. 

Trl'gram  (tri'gram),  n.  [Pref.  Iri-  -\-  -gram.']  Same 
as  Trigraph. 

Trl'gram-mat'ic  (-mSt'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  TpiypdiifnaTos ; 
Tpi — f-  ■ypanna  a  letter.]  Containing  three  letters  or 
characters,  or  three  sets  of  letters  or  characters. 

Trl-gram'mlc  (trt-grSm'mtk),  a.  [Gr.  Tptypoju/oio!. 
See  Trigrammatic]    Same  as  Trigrammatio. 

Tri' graph  (tri'graf ),  n.  [Pref.  tri-  +  -graph."]  Three 
letters  united  in  pronunciation  so  as  to  have  but  one 
sound,  or  to  form  but  one  syllable,  as  -ieu  in  adieu ;  a 
triphthong. 

Trl'gyn  (-jTn),  n.    (Bot.)  Any  one  of  the  Trigynia. 

II  TrT-gyn'I-a  (trt-jTn'i-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  Gr.  rpi-  (see 
Tei-)  -|-  ywi^  a  woman,  a  female.]  {Bot.)  A  Linnaean 
order  of  plants  having  three  pistils  or  styles. 

Tri-gyn'l-an  (trt-jTn'i-an),  1  a.      {Bot.)   Hav- 

Trlg'y-nous  (trIj'i-niSs  or  tri'jT-),  )  ing  three  pistils 
or  styles ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Trigynia. 

Trl-he'dral  (tri-he'dral),  a.  [See  Trihedron.]  (,Geom.) 
Having  three  sides  or  faces ;  thus,  a  trihedral  angle  is 
a  solid  angle  bounded  by  three  plane  angles.  [Written 
also  iriedral.] 

Trl-he'dron  (-dron),  n.  [Pref.  tri-  -\-  Gr.  ISpa  a  seat, 
base.]     [Geom.)  A  figure  having  three  sides. 

Trl-ho'ral  (tri-ho'ral),  a.  [Pref.  /ri-  + AoraZ.]  Oc- 
curring once  in  every  three  hours. 

TriJ'U-gate  (trJj'ii-gat  or  tri'jii-'),  a.  [See  Thijugous.] 
{Bat.)  In  three  pairs;  as,  a,  trijugate  leaf,  or  a  pinnate 
leaf  with  three  pairs  of  leaflets. 

Trll'u-gons  (-giSs;  277),  a.  [L.  trijugus  threefold; 
tri- -\- jugum  a,  yoke.]     (Bot.)  Same  as  Trijugatb. 

Trl'kO-sane  (tri'ko-san),  n.  [Pref.  tri-  +  Gr.  eixon 
twenty.]  (Chem.)  A  hydrocarbon,  C23H48,  of  the  meth- 
ane series,  resembling  paraffin ;  —  so  called  because  it  has 
twenty-three  atoms  of  carbon  in  the  molecule. 

Trl-lat'er-al  (tri-15t'er-al),  a.  [L.  irilaterus ;  tri- 
(see  Tri-)  +  latus,  lateris,  side  :  cf.  F.  trilateral.  See 
Lateral.]  (Geom.)  Having  three  sides;  being  three- 
eided ;  as,  a  trilateral  triangle.  —  Trl-lat'er-al-ly,  adv. 
—  Trl-Iat'er-al-ness,  n. 

Trl-lem'ma  (-ISm'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rpi-  (see  Tri-) 
4-  ><riii,p.a.  any  thing  received,  in  logic,  an  assumption. 
Cf.  Dilemma.]  1.  (Logic)  A  syllogism  with  tliree  con- 
ditional propositions,  the  major  premises  of  which  are 
disjunctively  affirmed  in  the  minor.     See  Dilemma. 

2.  A  state  of  things  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  one  of  three  courses  to  pursue. 

Trl-lin'e-ar  (-ITn'e-er),  a.  (3Iath.)  Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  included  by,  three  lines ;  as,  trilinear  coordinates. 

Trl-Iln'gual  (-ITn'gwal),  a.  [L.  trilinguis  ;  tri-  (see 
Tei-)  -f  lingua  tongue,  language.  See  Lingual.]  Con- 
taining, or  consisting  of,  three  languages  ;  expressed  in 
three  languages. 

The  much-noted  Rosetta  stone  .  .  .  bears  upon  its  surface  a 
trilingual  iDscription.  2.  Taylor. 

Trl-lln'guar  (-gwer),  a.    See  Trilinqdal. 

Trl-lit'er-al  (-Itt'er-al),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  +  literal] 
Consisting  of  three  letters ;  trigrammic ;  as,  a  triliteral 
root  or  word. — re.    A  triliteral  word. 

Trl-Ut'er-al-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.    Same  as  Triliterality. 

Trl-llt'er-al'1-ty  (-ITt'er-ai'T-ty),    )  n.    The  quality  of 

Trl-Ut'er-al-ness  (-ITt'er-al-nes),  (  being  triliteral ; 
as,  the  triliterality  of  Hebrew  roots.         W.  D.  Whitney. 

Trl'Uth  (tri'lTth),  re.    Same  as  Trilithon.       Molle'tt. 

Trl-Iith'lc  (trt-lTth'Tk),  a.    Pertaining  to  a  trilith. 

TrU'1-thon  (trtl'T-thSn),  n.;  pi.  Trilithons  {-th5nz). 


[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rpCMBoi  of  or  with  three  stones ;  rpt-  (see 
Tri-)  +  \l6o?  stone.]  (Archseol.)  A  monument  consist- 
ing of  three  stones ;  especially,  such  a  monument  form- 
ing a  kind  of  doorway,  as  among  the  ancient  Celts. 

Trill  (tril),  V.  i.      [OE.  irillen  to  roll,  turn  round  ;  of 

Scand.  origin ;  cf.   Sw.  trilla  to  roll,  Dan.  trilde,  Icel. 

pyrla  to  whirl,  and  E.  thrill.     Cf.  Thrill.]     To  flow  in 

a   small   stream,  or  in   drops  rapidly  succeeding   each 

other ;  to  trickle.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  tiillecl  down 

Her  delicate  cheek.  Skak. 

Whispered  sounds 

Of  waters,  trilling  from  the  riven  stone.         Olover. 

Trill  (trTl),  V.  t.    [OB.  trillen;  cf.  Sw.  Irilla  to  roU.] 

To  turn  round  ;  to  twirl.     [06^.]  Gascoigne. 

Bid  him  descend  and  tHU  another  pin.        Chaucer. 

Trill,  V.  I.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trilled  (trild) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Trilling.]     [It.  trillare ;  probably  of  imitative 

origin.]     To  impart  the  quality  of  a  trill  to ;  to  utter  as, 

or  with,  a  trill ;  as,  to  t7-ill  the  r  ;  to  trill  a  note. 

The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay.      Thomson. 
Trill,  V.  i.    To  utter  trills  or  a  trill ;  to  play  or  sing 
in  tremulous  vibrations  of  sound  ;  to  have  a  trembling 
sound ;  to  quaver. 

To  judjje  of  trilling  notes  and  tripping  feet.     Dryden. 
Trill,  re.     [It.  trillo,  fr.  trillare.    See  Trill  to  shake.] 

1.  A  sound,  of  consonantal  character,  made  with  a 
rapid  succession  of  partial  or  entire  intermissions,  by  the 
vibration  of  some  one  part  of  the  organs  in  the  mouth  — 
tongue,  uvula,  epiglottis,  or  lip  —  against  another  part ; 
as,  the  J-  is  a  trill  in  most  languages. 

2.  The  action  of  the  organs  in  producing  such  sounds ; 
as,  to  give  a  trill  to  the  tongue. 

3.  (Sfus.)  A  shake  or  quaver  of  the  voice  in  singing, 
or  of  the  sound  of  an  instrument,  produced  by  the  rapid 
alternation  of  two  contiguous  tones  of  the  scale ;  as,  to 
give  a  trill  on  the  high  C.     See  Shake. 

Tril'la-chan  (tril'la-chan),  n.  (Zodl.)  The  oyster 
catcher.     IProv.  Eng.] 

Tril'ling  (trtl'ltng),  n.  [Cf.  G.  drilling.]  1.  One 
of  three  children  born  at  the  same  birth.  Wright. 

2.  {Crystallog.)  A  compound  crystal,  consisting  of 
three  individuals. 

Tril'lion  (tril'yiin),  re.  [F.  trillion,  formed  from  the 
pref.  tri-  in  imitation  of  million  a  million.  Cf.  Billion.] 
According  to  the  French  notation,  which  is  used  upon  the 
Continent  generally  and  in  the  United  States,  the  num- 
ber expressed  by  a  unit  with  twelve  ciphers  aimexed  j  a 
million  millions ;  according  to  the  English 
notation,  the  number  produced  by  involv- 
ing a  million  to  the  thud  power,  or  the 
number  represented  by 
a  unit  with  eighteen  ci- 
phers annexed.  See  the 
Note  under  Nu 
HON. 

li  TrUOl-um  (-IT-iim), 
n.  [NL. ;  cf.  L.  trilix 
triple-woven,  triple.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  lilia- 
ceous plants;  the  three- 
leaved  nightshade ;  —  so 
called  because  all  the 
parts  of  the  plant  are  In  Trillium  (.Trillium  erectum).  (X) 
threes. 

II  TrUao  (trellS ;  E.  trll'16),  n.  [It. 
(Mus.)  A  triU  or  shake.    See  Teill. 

Trl-lo'bate  (trt-lo'bat  or  tn'lt- ;  277), 
a.  [Pref.  iri-  -{■  lobate.]  Having  three 
lobes. 

Tri'lO-ba'tlon  (trl'lS-ba'shiin),  n.  The 
state  of  being  trilobate. 

Tri'lobed  (tri'lobd),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  + 
lobe.]    Same  as  Trilobate. 

II  Tri'lO-Wta  (tri'lo-bi'ta,),  re.  pi    [NL. 
(Paleon.)    An  extinct  order  of  arthropods  comprising 
the  trilobites. 

Tri'lo-bite  (trl'lo-blt),  re.  [Cf.  F.  irilobite.  See  Tri- 
lobate.] (Paleon. )  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  extinct  arthropods  be- 
longing to  the  order  Trilobita.  Trilo- 
bites were  very  common  in  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  periods,  but  became  ex- 
tinct at  the  close  of  the  Paleozoic.  So  - 
named  from  the  tliree  lobes  usually 
seen  on  each  segment. 

Tri'lo-bit'ic  (-bit'ik),  a.    Of,  per- 5 
taining  to,  or  containing,  trilobites ; 
as,  trilobitic  rocks.  t 

Trl-loc'u-lar    (trt-15k'ii-ler),  a. 
[Pref.   tri-  +  locular :   cf. 
F.   triloculaire.]      Having 
three  cells  or  cavities;  as,  Trilobite    (Dalma- 
a  tnlocular  capsule ;  a  tn-    nites).    a    Glabcl- 
locxdar  heart.  luui ;  b  Ocular  Su- 

TrU'O-gy  (trTl'4-jy),  re.  ture  ;  e  Eye  ;  d 
Gr.  Tpafja;,  pref.  rpc-  «-„%- "r"^?e"r! 
(see  Tei-)  +  Aoyos  speech,  „„,„  ,  .,  pieura ;  t 
discourse  :  cf.  F.  trilogie.]  Pygidium. 
A  series  of  three  dramas 
which,  although  each  of  them  is  in  one  sense 
complete,  have  a  close  mutual  relation,  and 
form  one  historical  and  poetical  picture.  Shakespeare's 
"  Henry  VI."  is  an  example. 

On  the  Greek  static,  a  drama,  or  acted  story,  consisted  in  re- 
ality of  three  clriiinas,  called  together  a  trilogy,  and  performed 
consecutively  in  the  course  of  one  day.  Cohridgc, 

Tri-lu'ml-nar  (trt-Iii'mT-ner), )  a.     [Pref.   tri-  -\-  L. 

Tri-lu'ml-noUB  (-lu'niT-n&s),  I  lumen,  luminis, 
light.]     Having  three  lights.     [/?.] 

Trim  (trim),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Trimmed  (tiTmd); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Trimming.]  [OE.  trimen,  triimen,  AS. 
trymian,  trymman,  to  prepare,  dispose,  make  strong,  fr. 


"D 


^•Si.^ 


See  Teill.] 


Trilobate  Leaf. 


trum  firm,  strong;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  To  make 
trim ;  to  put  in  due  order  for  any  purpose ;  to  make 
right,  neat,  or  pleasing  ;  to  adjust. 

The  hermit  trimmed  his  little  fire.         Goldsmith, 

2.  To  dress ;  to  decorate  ;  to  adorn ;  to  invest ;  to  em- 
hellish ;  as,  to  trim  a  hat. 

A  rotten  building  newly  trimmed  over.  Milton. 

I  was  trimmed  in  Juha's  gown.  Shak. 

3.  To  make  ready  or  right  by  cutting  or  shortening  j 
to  clip  or  lop ;  to  curtail ;  as,  to  tri}n  the  hair ;  to  trim  a 
tree.     "And  fa-immed  the  cheerful  lamp."  Byron. 

4.  (Carp.)  To  dress,  as  timber  ;  to  make  smooth. 

5.  (Naut.)  (a)  To  adjust,  as  a  ship,  by  arranging  the 
cargo,  or  disposing  the  weight  of  persons  or  goods,  so 
equally  on  each  side  of  the  center  and  at  each  end,  that 
she  shall  sit  well  on  the  water  and  sail  well ;  as,  to  trim 
a  ship,  or  a  boat,  (b)  To  arrange  in  due  order  for  sail- 
ing ;  as,  to  trim  the  sails. 

6.  To  rebuke  ;  to  reprove  ;  also,  to  beat.    [Collog.] 
To  trim  in  (Carp.),  to  fit,  as  a  piece  of  timber,  into 

other  work.  —  To  trim  up,  to  dress ;  to  put  in  order. 
I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  niisiress.  Shsh. 

Trim  (trim),  v.  i.    To  balance  ;  to  fluctuate  between 
parties,  so  as  to  appear  to  favor  each. 
Trim,  re.     1.  Dress ;  gear  ;  ornaments. 
Seeime:  him  iust  pass  the  window  in  his  woodland  trim. 

^  •"  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Order;  disposition;  condition;  as,  to  be  in  good 
trim.    "  The  inm  of  an  encounter."  Chapman. 

3.  The  state  of  a  ship  or  her  cargo,  ballast,  masts,  etc., 
by  which  she  is  well  prepared  for  sailing. 

4.  (Arch.)  The  lighter  woodwork  in  the  interior  of  a 
building ;  especially,  that  used  around  openings,  gener- 
ally in  the  form  of  a  molded  architrave,  to  protect  the 
plastering  at  those  points. 

In  ballast  trim  (Naut.),  having  only  ballast  on  board. 
B.  H.  Dana,  Jr. —  Trim  of  the  masts  (Naut.),  their  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the  ship  and  to  each  other,  as  near  or 
distant,  far  forward  or  much  aft,  erect  or  raking.  —  Trim 
of  sails  (Naut.),  that  adjustment,  with  reference  to  the 
wind,  which  is  best  adapted  to  impel  the  ship  forward. 

Trim,  a.  [Compar.  Trimmer  (-mer) ;  superl  Trim- 
mest.] [See  Tkim,  v.  t.]  Fitly  adjusted  ;  being  in  good'", 
order,  or  made  ready  for  service  or  use  ;  firm  ;  compact ; , 
snug ;  neat ;  fair  ;  as,  the  ship  is  trim,  or  trim  built  j 
everything  about  the  man  is  trim;  a  person  is  trim  whem  > 
his  body  is  well  shaped  and  firm  ;  his  dress  is  trim  when . 
It  fits  closely  to  his  body,  and  appears  tight  and  snug ;  a- 
man  or  a  soldier  is  trim  when  he  stands  erect. 

With  comely  carriage  of  her  countenance  trim.    Spenseci, 
So  deemed  I  till  I  viewed  their  trim  army 
Of  boats  last  night.  TrencA. 

Trl-mac'U-la'ted  (tri-mSk'ii-la'ted),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  + 
maculated.]     Marked  with  three  spots,  or  maculae. 

Trl-mel'lic  (-mel'lTk),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -f  L.  mel,  gen. 
mellis,  honey.]  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designa- 
ting, a  certain  tribasic  acid  (called  also  trimellitic  acid,) 
metameric  with  trimesitic  acid. 

Trl-mem'bral  (-mem'bral),  a.  [L.  ()7'memJri.s  triple- 
membered.  See  Tei-,  and  Membee.]  Having,  or  con- 
sisting of,  three  members. 

II  Tri'me-ra  (trl'me-ra  or  SrTm'e-ra),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Tei-,  and -j'sre.]  (Zodl.)  A  division  of  Coleoptera  in- 
cluding those  v/hich  have  but  three  joints  in  the  tarsi. 

Tri'mer-an  (tri'mer-au  or  trim'er-Sn),  re.  (Zo'61.) 
One  of  the  Trimera.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Tri'mer-ous  (-iSs),  a,  [See  Trimera.]  (Bot.)  Hav. 
ing  the  parts  in  threes. 

Tri'me-Sit'ic  (trl'me-sTt'Ik),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -\-  mesit- 
ylene  -f-  -ic]  (Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating, 
a  tribasic  acid,  Cf,H3.(C02H)3,  of  the  aromatic  series,  ob- 
tained, by  the  oxidation  of  mesitylene,  as  a  white  crys- 
talline  substance.     [Written  also  trimesic] 

Tri-mes'ter  (trt-mSs'ter),  71.  [L.  triniestris  of  three- 
months  ;  tri-  (see  Tei-)  +  mensis  month :  cf.  F.  trimes~ 
tre.]     A  term  or  period  of  three  months. 

Tri-mes'tral  (-tral),  a.    Trimestrial.    [B.]    Southey, 

Tri-mes'tri-al  (-trt-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tri- 
mester, or  period  of  three  months ;  occurring  once  in. 
every  three  months ;  quarterly. 

Trlm'e-ter  (trlm'e-ter),  a.  [L.  trimeirus,  Gr.  Tplp.e- 
Tpot;  Tpi-  (see  Tei-)  -{-  p-erpov  measure.  See  Meteb. 
measure.]  (Pros.)  Consisting  of  three  poetical  meas- 
ures.—  n.  A  poetical  division  of  verse,  consisting  of 
three  measures.  Lowth.. 

Tri-meth'yl- (tri-mSth'il-).  (Chem.)  A  prefix  or  com. 
bining  form  (also  used  adjectively)  indicating  the  pres- 
ence of  three  methyl  groups. 

Trl-meth'yl-am'lne  (-Sm'Tn  or  -en),  n.  [Trimeihyl- 
-\- amine.]  (Chem.)  A  colorless  volatile  alkaline  liquid, 
N.(CH3)3,  obtained  from  herring  brine,  beet  roots,  etc., 
with  a  characteristic  herringlike  odor.  It  is  regarded  as 
a  substituted  ammonia  containing  three  methyl  groups. 

Tri-meth'yl-ene  (-en),  )).  (Chem.)  A  gaseous  hydro- 
carbon, C3H13,  isomeric  with  propylene  and  obtained 
from  it  indirectly.  It  is  the  base  of  a  series  of  com- 
pounds analogous  to  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 

Trl-met'rlc  (trt-mSt'rtk),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -j-  Gr.  p.iTpov 
measure.]     (Crystallog.)  Sinne  as  Oethorhomeio. 

Tri-met'ric-al  (trt-mot'iT-kol),  a.   Same  as  Trimeter. 

Trlm'ly  (trlin'lj),  adv.     In  a  trim  manner  ;  nicely. 

Trim'mer  (-mer),  71.  1.  One  who  trims,  arranges, 
fits,  or  ornaments. 

2.  One  who  does  not  adopt  extreme  opinions  in  politics, 
or  the  like  ;  one  who  fluctuates  between  parties,  so  as  to 
appear  to  favor  each  ;  a  tiineserver. 

Thus  llalitax  was  c  trimmer  on  principle.     Macauloff. 

3.  An  instrument  with  which  trimming  is  done. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  beam,  into  which  are  framed  the  ends 
of  headers  in  floor  framing,  as  when  a  hole  is  to  be  left 
for  stairs,  or  to  avoid  bringing  joists  neiu'  chimneys,  and- 
the  like.    See  Tllust.  of  Header. 


Ose,   unite,   rude,   f^tU,   Up,   turn. ;    pity ;    food,   fo'ot ;    out,   oil ;     obair ;    ico ;    Sing,  l|}]i ;    tben,   thin ;    bON  ;    zb  =  z  in  azure. 
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Trim'inlng  (trTm'mTng),  a.  from  Teim,  v. 

The  Whigs  are,  eesentially,  an  inefSoient,  trimming,  halfway 
sort  of  a  party.  Jeffrey. 

Trimming  joist  (Arch.),  a  joist  into  which  timber  trim- 
mers are  framed ;  a  header.    See  Header.  Knight. 

Trim'ming,  ».     1.  The  act  of  one  who  trims. 

2.  That  wliich  serves  to  trim,  make  right  or  fitting, 
adjust,  ornament,  or  the  like;  especially,  the  neces- 
sary or  the  ornamental  appendages,  as  of  a  garment ; 
hence,  sometimes,  the  concomitants  of  a  dish ;  a  relish  ; 
—  usually  in  the  plural. 

3.  The  act  of  reprimanding  or  chastising ;  as,  to  give 
a  boy  a  trimmmg.     [CoHog.] 

Trlm'ming-ly,  adv.    in  a  trimming  manner. 

Trlm'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  trim; 
orderliness ;  compactness ;  snugness ;  neatness. 

Tri'morph  (tri'mSrf ),  re.  [See  Thimokphous.]  {Crys- 
tallog.)  A  substance  which  crystallizes  in  three  distinct 
forms,  or  which  has  three  distinct  physical  states ;  also, 
any  one  of  these  distinct  forms.    See  Tkimoephism,  1. 

Tri-mor'phic  (tri-m6r'f tk),  )  a.    [Gr.  TpCixop<j>o;  three- 

Trl-mor'phOUS  (-mSr'f us),  j  formed  ;  rpi-  (see  Tbi-) 
-f-  fxop'fyri  form.]  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  characterized  by, 
trimorphism ;  —  contrasted  with  monomorphic,  dimor- 
phic, and  polymorphic. 

Trl-mor'phlsm    (-mSr'fiz'm),  re.    [See  Teimorphic] 

1.  (Crystallog.)  The  property  of  crystallizing  in  three 
forms  fundamentally  distinct,  as  is  the  case  with  tita- 
nium dioxide,  which  crystallizes  in  the  forms  of  rutile, 
octahedrite,  and  brootdte.    See  PLEOMORPrasM. 

2.  (Biol.)  The  coexistence  among  individuals  of  the 
same  species  of  three  distinct  forms,  not  connected,  as  a 
rule,  by  intermediate  gradations ;  the  condition  among 
individuals  of  the  same  species  of  having  three  different 
shapes  or  proportions  of  corresponding  parts ;  —  con- 
trasted with  polymorphism,  and  dimorphism. 

Heterogenous  trimorphism  (Bot.),  that  condition  in  which 
flowers  of  plants  of  the  same  species  have  three  different 
lengths  of  stamens,  short,  medium,  and  long,  the  blos- 
soms! of  one  individual  plant  having  short  and  medium 
stamens  and  a  long  style,  those  of  another  having  short 
and  long  stamens  and  a  style  of  medium  length,  and 
those  of  a  third  having  medium  and  long  stamens  and 
a  short  style,  the  style  of  each  blossom  thus  being  of  a 
length  not  represented  by  its  stamens. 

II  Trl-mur'ti  (tre-moor'te),  n.  [Skr.  trimurti ;  tri 
three  -f-  mUrli  body.]  {Hindoo  Myth.)  The  triad,  or 
trinity,  of  Hindoo  gods,  consisting  of  Brahma,  the  Crea- 
tor, Vishnu,  the  Preserver,  and  Siva,  the  IJestroyer. 
[Spelled  also  Trimurtli.'] 

Trlm'y-a'rl-an  (trTm'I-a'rT-an  or  tri'mT-),  re.  [Pref. 
tri-  -j-  Gr.  ixvi,  ij.v6s,  a  muscle.]  {Zool.)  A  lamellibranch 
which  has  three  muscular  scars  on  each  valve. 

Trl'nal  (tri'nal),  a.  [L. /rmws  triple,  <rini  three  each, 

fr.  ires,  tria,  three.    See  Three,  and  cf.  TErsE,  a.  &  «., 

Teen,  a.]    Threefold.     "  Trinai  unity. "  Milton. 

In  their  ti^nal  triplicities  on  high.  Spenser. 

Trln'aie  (trTn'd'l),  V.  t.  &  n.    See  Trundle. 

Trine  (trin),  a.  [See  Tkinal.]  Threefold  ;  triple ; 
as,  trine  dimensions,  or  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

Trine,  n.  [F.  trine,  trin.  See  Trinal.]  1.  (Astrol.) 
The  aspect  of  planets  distant  from  each  other  120  de- 
grees, or  one  third  of  the  zodiac ;  trigon. 

In  sextile,  square,  and  trine.  Milton. 

2.  A  triad;  trinity.     [i2.] 

A  single  trine  of  brazen  tortoises.    Mrs.  Browning. 
Eternal  One,  Almighty  Trine .'  Keble. 

7llne,  V.  t.    To  put  in  the  aspect  of  a  trine.     [iJ.] 
By  fortune  he  [Saturn]  was  now  to  Venus  trined.    Dryden. 

Tri-nerv'ate  (tr t-nerv'at),  a.  [NL.  irinervatus  ;  pref. 
(ri.  _|_  L.  nervus  nerve.]  (Bot.)  Having  three  ribs  or 
nerves  extending  unbranched  from  the  base  to  the  apex ; 
—  said  of  a  leaf.  Gray. 

Tri'nerve'  (trl'nerv'),  1  a.  [Pref.  t7-i-  +  nerve.'}  (Bot.) 

Trl'nerved'  (-nervd'), )      Same  as  Teinervate. 

II  Trln'ga  (trin'ga),  re.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of 
limicoline  birds  including  many  species  of  sandpipers. 
See  Dunlin,  Knot,  and  Sandpiper. 

Trln'gle  (trin'g'l),  re.  [F.  tringle.}  A  curtain  rod 
for  a  bedstead. 

Trln'goid  (-goid),  a.  \_Tringa  -\-  -oid.}  (Zool.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Tringa,  or  the  Sandpiper  family. 

Trin'1-ta'ri-an  (trin'i-ta'ri-an),  a.  [Cf.  F.  trinitaire. 
See  Trinity.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Trinity,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  or  believers  in  that  doctrine. 

Trln'l-ta'rl-an,  n.  1.  One  who  believes  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity. 

2.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One  of  a  monastic  order  founded  in 
Rome  in  1198  by  St.  John  of  Matha,  and  an  old  French 
hermit,  Felix  of  Valois,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming 
Christian  captives  from  the  Mohammedans. 

Trin'1-ta'rl-an-ism  (-iz'm),  re.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  ;  the  doctrine  that  there  are  three  distinct  per- 
sons in  the  Godhead. 

Trl-nl'tro-cel'lU-lOSe'  (tri-ni'tr6-sSl'\i-los'),  n.  Gun 
cotton ;  —  so  called  because  regarded  as  containing  three 
nitro  groups. 

Tri-ni'tro-phe'nol  (-fe'nol),  re.    (Chem.)  Picric  acid. 

Trln'1-ty  (trln'i-ty),  re.  [OE.  triniiee,  F.  trinite,  L. 
trinitas,  fr.  irini  three  each.  See  Trinal.]  1.  (Chris- 
tian Theol.)  The  union  of  three  persons  (the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost)  in  one  Godhead,  so  that  all 
the  three  are  one  God  as  to  substance,  but  three  persons 
as  to  individuality. 

2.  Any  union  of  three  in  one ;  three  units  treated  as 
one  ;  a  triad,  as  the  Hindoo  trinity,  or  Trimurti. 

3.  Any  symbol  of  the  Trinity  employed  in  Christian 
art,  especially  the  triangle. 

Trinity  House,  an  institution  In  London  for  promoting 
commerce  and  navigation,  by  licensing  pilots,  ordering 
and  erecting  beacons,  and  the  like.  —  Trinity  Sunday, 
the  Sunday  next  after  Whitsunday :  —  so  called  from 
the  feast  held  on  that  day  in  honor  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  — 
Trinity  term.    {Law)  See  the  Note  under  Teeu,  re.,  5. 


Trinucleus  iT. 
conceniricus). 


Trln'1-n'nl-ty  (trin'I-u'nl-ty),  n.  [See  Tbinitt,  and 
Unity.]     Triunity ;  trinity.     lObs.} 

As  for  terms  of  trinity,  triniunity,  .  .  .  and  the  like,  they  re- 
ject them  as  scholastic  notions.  Milton. 

Trink  (trink),  re.    A  kind  of  fishing  net.  \_Obs.']  Crabb. 

Trin'ket  (trln'kSt),  n.  [F.  trinquet  foremast,  also,  a 
certain  sail,  tringuette  a  triangular  sail,  or  Sp.  tringuete 
foremast,  also,  a  certain  sail ;  probably  fr.  L.  triquetrus 
triangular.]  (Naut.)  (a)  The  topsail  or  topgallant  sail. 
[Ofco.]    (6)  The  highest  sail  of  the  ship. 

Sailing  always  with  the  sheets  of  our  mainsail  and  trinket 
warily  in  our  hands.  Hakluyt. 

Tlln'ket,  re.  [OE.  trenket  a  sort  of  knife,  hence,  prob- 
ably, a  toy  knife  worn  as  an  ornament ;  probably  from 
an  Old  French  dialectic  form  of  irenchier  to  cut.  Cf. 
Trench,  v.  t.}    1.  A  knife ;  a  cutting  tool.  Tusser. 

2.  A  small  ornament,  as  a  jewel,  ring,  or  the  like. 

3.  A  thing  of  little  value  ;  a  trifle ;  a  toy. 
Trin'ket,  v.  i.     To   give  trinkets ;   hence,   to  court 

favor ;  to  intrigue.     [06«.]  South. 

Trin'ket-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  trinkets.     [OJs.] 
Trin'ket-ry  (-ry),  re.     Ornaments  of  dress  ;  trinkets, 

collectively. 

No  trinketry  on  front,  or  neck,  or  breast.      Southey. 

Trln'kle  (trln'k'l),  v.  i.  To  act  secretly,  or  in  an 
underhand  way ;  to  tamper.     [06i.]  Wright. 

Trl-noc'tlal  (trt-nSk'shal),  a.  [L.  irinoctialis  for 
three  nights ;  tri-  (see  Tei-)  -j-  nox,  noctis,  night.]  Last- 
ing during  three  nights ;  comprising  three  nights. 

Trl-nod'al  (-nod'ol),  a.  [L.  trinodis  three-knotted  ; 
iri-  (see  Tri-)  +  nodus  knot.]  1.  (Bot.)  Having  three 
knots  or  nodes ;  having  three  points  from  which  a  leaf 
may  shoot ;  as,  a  trinodal  stem. 

2.  (Geom.)  Having  three  nodal  points. 

Trl-no'mi-al  (-no'mi-al),  n.  [Pref.  tri-  -f  -nomial  as 
in  binomial:  cf.  F.  Mreome.]  (Math.)  A  quantity  con- 
sisting of  three  terms,  connected  by  the  sign  -|-  or  — ; 
as,  X  -\-  y  -\-  z,  ov  ax-\-2b  —  c''. 

Trl-no'ml-al,  a.  (Sfath.)  Consisting  of  three  terms  ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  trinomials  ;  as,  a  trinomial  root. 

Trl-nom'1-nal  (-nom'i-nal),  re.  &  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -|-  L. 
nomen,  nominis,  name  :  cf.  L.  trinominis  three-named.] 
(Math.)  Trinomial. 

II  Tri-nu'cle-US  (-nii'kle-ils),  re.  [Pref. 
iri-  4-  nucleus.}  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of 
Lower  Silurian  trilobites  in  which  the 
glabella  and  cheeks  form  three  roimded 
elevations  on  the  head. 

Trl'O  (tri'o  or  tre'o  ;  277),  re.  [It.,  fr. 
L.  ires,  tria,  three  :  cf.  F.  irio,  from  the 
Italian.  See  Three.]  1.  Three,  consid- 
ered collectively;  three  in  company  or 
acting  together;  a  set  of  three;  three 
united. 

The  trio  were  well  accustomed  to  act  together,  and  were  linked 
to  each  other  by  ties  of  mutual  interest.  Dickens. 

2.  (Mus.)  {a}  A  composition  for  three  parts  or  three 
instruments.  (6)  The  secondary,  or  episodical,  movement 
of  a  minuet  or  scherzo,  as  in  a  sonata  or  symphony,  or  of 
a  march,  or  of  various  dance  forms ;  —  not  limited  to 
three  parts  or  instruments. 

Trl-Ob'0-lar  (trt-Sb'o-ler), )  a.   [LL.  triobolaris,  fr.  L. 

Tri-Ob'O-la-ry  (-la-ry),        )        iriobolus   a    piece    of 

three  oboli,  Gr.  rpuufioXov.     See  Tri-,  and  Obolds/]    Of 

the  value  of  three  oboli ;  hence,  mean  ;  worthless.  yObs.} 

It  may  pass  current  .  .  .  for  a  triobolar  ballad.     Cheyne. 

Trl-00'tUe  (-Sk'ttl),  re.  [Pref.  iri-  -\-  ociile.}  (As- 
irol.)  An  aspect  of  two  planets  with  regard  to  the  earth 
when  they  are  three  octants,  or  three  eighths  of  a  circle, 
that  is,  135  degrees,  distant  from  each  other.        Hutton. 

II  Trl-CB'cl-a  (-e'shi-a),  re.  pZ.  [NL.  See  Trkecious.] 
(Bot.)  The  third  order  of  the  Linnaean  class  Polygamia. 

Trl-ce'clOUS  (-shus),  a.  [Pref.  iri-  -f-  Gr.  oi/co;  house.] 
(Bot.)  Having  three  sorts  of  flowers  on  the  same  or  on 
different  plants,  some  of  the  flowers  being  staminate, 
others  pistillate,  and  others  both  staminate  and  pistil- 
late ;  belonging  to  the  order  Trioecia. 

Trl'ole  (tre'ol),  re.  [See  Triolet.]  (Mus.)  Same  as 
Triplet 

Tri-O'le-ln  (trt-o'le-Tn),  re.  [Pref.  iri-  -f  olein.} 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  See  Olein. 

Trl'0-let  (tri'o-let),  re.  [F.  iriolet.  See  Trio.]  A 
short  poem  or  stanza  of  eight  lines,  in  which  the  first  line 
is  repeated  as  the  fourth  and  again  as  the  seventh  line, 
the  second  being  repeated  as  the  eighth.       Brande  &  C. 

II  Trl-on'y-ChOi'de-a  (trt-on't-koi'de-a),  re.  pi.  [NL. 
See  Triontx,  and  -oiD.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  chelo- 
nians  which  comprises  Trionyx  and  allied  genera ;  — 
called  also  Trionychoides,  and  Trionychina. 

II  Trl-on'yx  (-on'iks),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rpt-  (see  Tbi-) 
+  oi/u|  a  claw.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  fresh-water  or 
river  turtles  which  have  the  shell  imperfectly  developed 
and  covered  with  a  soft  leathery  skin.  They  are  noted 
for  their  agility  and  rapacity.  Called  also  soft  tortoise, 
soft-shell  tortoise,  and  mud  turtle. 

^^  The  common  American  species  (Trionyx,  or  Aspi- 
donectus,ferox) 
becomes  over  a 
foot  vi  Ifngth 
and  is  very  vo- 
racious. Simi- 
lar species  are 
found  in  Asia 
and  Africa. 

Tri'or  (trl'- 
er),  re.  (Law) 
Same  as  Tbier, 
2  and  3. 

Tri-os'lde 

(trt-oks'Td  or 
-id),  re.  [frei.  tri- ■{- oxide.}  (CAem.)  An  oxide  contain- 
ing three  atoms  of  oxygen ;  as,  sulphur  trioxide,  SO3 ;  — 
formerly  caUed  triioxide. 


American  Trionyx  ( Trionyx,  or  Aspidanec- 
tus,  ferox).    See  also  Illtist.  in  App. 


Trip  (trip),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Tripped  (trlpt)  ;  p.  pr. 
&vb.  re.  Tripping.]  [OE.  trippen;  akin  to  D.  trippen, 
Dan.  trippe,  Sw.  trippa,  and   E.  tramp.     See  Teamp.] 

1.  To  move  with  light,  quick  steps  ;  to  walk  or  move 
lightly  ;  to  skip  ;  to  move  the  feet  nimbly ;  —  sometimes 
followed  by  it.    See  It,  5. 

This  horse  anon  began  to  trip  and  dancs.     Chaucer, 

Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go, 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe.  MxlUnu 

She  bounded  by,  and  tripped  so  light 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  sight.     Dryden, 

2.  To  make  a  brief  journey  or  pleasure  excursion  ;  as, 
to  trip  to  Europe. 

3.  To  take  a  quick  step,  as  when  in  danger  of  losing 
one's  balance ;  hence,  to  make  a  false  step  ;  to  catch 
the  foot ;  to  lose  footing ;  to  stumble. 

4.  Fig.  :  To  be  guilty  of  a  misstep ;  to  commit  an 
offense  against  morality,  propriety,  or  rule ;  to  err ;  to 
mistake  ;  to  fail.     ♦'  Till  his  tongue  trips."  Locke. 

A  blind  will  thereupon  comes  to  be  led  by  a  blind  understand- 
ing :  there  is  no  remedy,  but  it  must  trip  and  stumble.     South. 
Virgil  is  so  exact  in  every  word  that  none  can  be  changed  but 
for  a  worse  ;  he  pretends  sometimes  to  trip,  but  it  is  to  make 
you  think  him  in  danger  when  most  secure.  Dryden. 

"What  ?  dost  thou  verily  tnp  upon  a  word  ?  M.  Browmng. 
Trip,  V.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  stumble,  or  take  a  false 
step ;  to  cause  to  lose  the  footing,  by  striking  the  feet 
from  under ;  to  cause  to  fall ;  to  throw  off  the  balance ; 
to  supplant ;  —  often  followed  by  up ;  as,  to  trip  up  a 
man  in  wrestling. 
The  words  of  Hobbes's  defense  trip  up  the  heels  of  his  cause. 

Abp.  Bramhall. 

2.  Fig. :  To  overthrow  by  depriving  of  support ;  to 
put  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of ;  to  obstruct ;  to  cause  to 
fail. 

To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword.      Shak. 

3.  To  detect  in  a  misstep  ;  to  catch  ;  to  convict.   [iJ.] 

These  her  women  can  trip  me  if  I  err.  Shak. 

4.  (Naut.)  (a)  To  raise  (an  anchor)  from  the  bottom, 
by  its  cable  or  buoy  rope,  so  that  it  hangs  free,  (b)  To 
pull  (a  yard)  into  a  perpendicular  position  for  lowering  it. 

5.  (Mach.)  To  release,  let  fall,  or  set  free,  as  a  weight 
or  compressed  spring,  as  by  removing  a  latch  or  detent. 

Trip,  re.  1.  A  quick,  light  step ;  a  lively  movement 
of  the  feet ;  a  skip. 

His  heart  bounded  as  he  sometimes  could  hear  the  trip  of  a 
light  female  step  glide  to  or  from  the  door.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

2.  A  brief  or  rapid  journey ;  an  excursion  or  jaunt. 

I  took  a  trip  to  London  on  the  death  of  the  queen.     Pope. 

3.  A  false  step  ;  a  stumble ;  a  misstep ;  a  loss  of  foot- 
ing or  balance.    Fig. :  An  error  ;  a  failure ;  a  mistake. 

Imperfect  words,  with  childish  trips.  Milton. 

Each  seeming  trip,  and  each  digressive  start.      Marie. 

4.  A  small  piece ;  a  morsel ;  a  bit.  [_Obs.}  "  A  trip 
of  cheese."  Chaucer. 

5.  A  stroke,  or  catch,  by  which  a  wrestler  causes  his 
antagonist  to  lose  footing. 

And  watches  with  a  trip  his  foe  to  fell.       Dryden. 

It  is  the  sudden  trip  in  wrestling  that  fetches  a  man  to  the 

ground.  South. 

6.  (Naut.)  A  single  board,  or  tack,  in  plying,  or  beat- 
ing, to  windward. 

7.  A  herd  or  flock,  as  of  sheep,  goats,  etc.  [Prov. 
Eng.  &  Scot.} 

8.  A  troop  of  men  ;  a  host.  \_Obs.}  Robert  of  Brunne. 

9.  (Zool.)  A  flock  of  widgeons. 
Trl-pal'ml-tate  (tri-p51'mT-tat),  re.  [Pref.  iri-  -\- pal- 

mitate.}  (Chem.)  A  palmitate  derived  from  three  mole- 
cules of  palmitic  acid. 

Tri-pal'mi-tia  (-pal'mT-tin),  n.  [Pref.  iri-  -{-palmi- 
tin.}     (Physiol.  Chem.)  See  Palmitin. 

Trl-pang' (tri-p5ng'),  re.     (Zool.)    See  Trepang. 

Tri'part'ed  (tri'part'ed),  a.      [Pref.  tri-  -j-  parted.^ 

1.  (Her. )  Parted  into  three  pieces ; 
having  three  parts  or  pieces;  —  said  of 
the  field  or  of  a  bearing ;  as,  a  cross  iri- 
parted.  W/1^ 

2.  (Bot.)  Divided  nearly  to  the  base  y^^:rM.£V^ 
into  three  segments  or  lobes.  '^--tLi^f^ 

Trl-part'1-ble  (trt-part'I-b'l),  a.    Di-  » 

visible  into  three  parts.  Triparted  Leaf. 

Tri-par'tlent  (trt-par'shent),  a.    [See 
Tripartite.]    (Arith.)  Dividing  into  three  parts  ;  —  said 
of  a  number  which  exactly  divides  another  into  three 
parts. 

Trip'ar-tlte  (trip'ar-tit  or  trt-par'tit ;  277),  a.  [L. 
triparlitus ;  tri-  (see  Tri-)  -\- pariitus,x>.  V-  °^  partiri  to 
part,  to  divide.  See  Part,  v.  i.}  1.  Divided  into  three 
parts  ;  triparted ;  as,  a  iripartite  leaf. 

2.  Having  three  corresponding  parts  or  copies ;  as,  to 
make  indentures  tripartite.  A.  Smith. 

3.  Made  between  three  parties ;  as,  a  iripariite  treaty. 
Trip'ar-tite-ly,  adv.     In  a  tripartite  manner. 
Trlp'ar-ti'tion(-tish'un),re.    ICf.  F.  tripartition.}    A 

division  by  threes,  or  into  three  parts ;  the  taking  of  a 
third  part  of  any  number  or  quantity. 

Trl-pas'chal  (trt-pSs'kal),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -f-  paschal.] 
Including  three  passovers. 

Tripe  (trip),  re.  [OE.  tripe,  F.  tripe;  of  uncertaii 
origin  ;  cf.  Sp.  &  Pg.  iripa,  It.  trippa,  OD.  tripe,  W. 
tripa,  ArmoT.  stripen.}  1.  The  large  stomach  of  rumi. 
natiug  animals,  when  prepared  for  food. 

How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broiled  ?  Shak. 

2.  The  entrails ;  hence,  humorously  or  in  contempt, 
the  belly ;  —  generally  used  in  the  plural.  Howell. 

Trlp'e-dal  (trip'e-dal ;  277),  a.  [L.  iripedalis ;  iri- 
(see  Tbi-)  -\-  pes,  pedis,  a  foot.]     Having  three  feet. 

II  Trlpe'-de-roche'  (trep'de-rSsh'),  re.  [F.]  (Bot.) 
Same  as  Rock  tripe,  under  Rock. 

Trlp'el  (trip'Sl),  re.     (Min.)  Same  as  Tripoli. 

Tripe'man  (trip'man),  re. ;  pi.  -MEN  (-mSn).  A  maji 
who  prepares  or  sells  tripe. 

Trl-pen'nate  (trt-pgn'nat),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  ■\-pgnnate.1 
(Bot. )  Same  as  Tbipinnate. 
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Trl-per'80n-al  (trt-per'sBn-al),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  +  per- 
sonal.']   Consisting  of  three  persons.  Milton. 

Trl-per'son-al-ist,  ^^.     A  Trinitarian. 

Trl-per'son-al'1-ty  (-Sl'i-ty),  n.  The  state  of  existing 
as  three  persons  in  one  Godhead  ;  trinity. 

Trlp'er-y  (trip'er-y),  n.  [Cf.  F.  iriperie.l  A  place 
where  tripe  is  prepared  or  sold.         London  Quart.  Rev. 

Trlpe'Stone'  (trip'ston'),  n.  {Min.)  A  variety  of  an- 
hydrite composed  of  contorted  plates  fancied  to  resem- 
ble pieces  of  tripe. 

Trl-pet'al-old  (tri-p6t'al-oid),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -f  pet- 
aloid.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  three 
petals ;  appearing  as  if  furnislied  with  three  petals. 

Trl-pet'al-OUS  (-us),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -f  petalous :  cf. 
P.  tripetale.~\  (Bot.)  Having  three  petals,  or  flower 
leaves ;  three-petaled. 

Trip'  ham'mer  (trip'  ham'mer).     A  tilt  hammer. 

Tri'phane  (tri'fan),  n.  [6r.  Tpi^avrj^  appearing  three- 
fold ;  Tpi-  (see  Tki-)  -j-  <l>aive(T$ai.  to  appear :  cf.  F.  iri- 
pfiane.}    (Min.)  Spodumene. 

Triph'thong  (trlf 'thong  or  trip'- ;  115, 277),  re.  [Pref. 
tri-  -|-  -phthong,  as  in  diphthong:  cf.  F.  triphthong iie.] 
{Orthoepy)  A  combination  of  three  vowel  sounds  in  a 
single  syllable,  forming  a  simple  or  compound  sound ; 
also,  a  union  of  three  vowel  characters,  representing  to- 
gether a  single  sound  ;  a  trigraph  ;  as,  eye,  -ieu  in  adieu, 
•eau  in  beau,  are  examples  of  triphthongs. 

Triph-thon'gal  (-thon'gal ;  115),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  triphthong ;  consisting  of  three  vowel  sounds 
pronounced  together  In  a  single  syllable. 

Triph'y-line  (trif'Min  or  -len),  n.    Triphylite. 

Trlph'y-lite  (-lit),  re.  [Pref.  tri-  +  Gr.  ^v\ri  a  family, 
class.  So  called  in  allusion  to  its  containing  three  phos- 
phates.] (Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  grayish-green  or  bluish 
color,  consisting  of  the  phosphates  of  iron,  manganese, 
and  lithia. 

.  ^W°  A  salmon-colored  or  clove-brown  variety  contain- 
ing out  little  iron  is  known  as  lithiophilite. 

Trlph'yl-IOUS  (trifil-lQs  or  trt-fll'-),  a.  [Gr.  Tpi<l>v\- 
Ao! ;  Tpi-  (see  Tri-)  -)-  (|)vAAov  a  leaf :  cf.  F.  triphylle.'] 
(Bot.)  Having  three  leaves ;  three-leaved. 

Tri-pin'nate  (trt-pin'nSt),  a.     [Pref.  tri- -\- pinnate."] 
(Soi.)  Having  bipinnate  leaflets  arranged  a  \(J 
on  each  side  of  a  rhachis.  ''^'  '^^ 

Tri'pin-nat'l-M  (tri'pTn-nat'I-fid), 
a.  [Pref.  tri-  -)-  pinnatifid.']  (Bot.) 
Thrice  pinnately  cleft ;  —  said  of  a  pin- 
natifid leaf  when  its  segments  are  pinnat- 
ifid, and  the  subdivisions  of  these  also 
are  pinnatifid. 

Tri-pla'Sian  (trt-pla'zhan),  a.  [Gr. 
TpiTrAdo-tos  thrice  as  many.t  Three- 
fold ;  triple  ;  treble.    [Obs.]   Cudworth. 

Tri'ple  (trTp"l),  a.  [L.  triphis  ;  tri- 
(see  Tri-)  -f-  -plus,  as  in  diiplus  double  :  _  .  ,     . 

cf.  F.  triple.  See  DonELE,  and  cf.  Tnpmnate  Leaf. 
Tbeble.]  1.  Consisting  of  three  united  ;  multiplied  by 
three ;  threefold  ;  as,  a  triple  knot ;  a  triple  tie. 

By  thy  triple  shape  as  thou  art  seen.  Dryden. 

2.  Three  times  repeated ;  treble.    See  Treble. 

3.  One  of  three ;  third.     [Obs.j  Shak. 
Triple  crown,  the  crown,  or  tiara,  of  the  pope.  See  Ti  ae  A, 

2.  —  Triple-expansion  steam  engine,  a  compound  steam  en- 
gine in  which  the  same  steam  performs  work  in  three 
cylinders  successively.  —  Triple  measure  (Mus.),  a  measure 
of  three  beats  of  which  the  first  only  is  accented.  — Triple 
ratio  (Math.),  a  ratio  which  is  eq^ual  to  3. —Triple  salt 
(Chem.),  a  salt  containing  three  distinct  basic  atoms  as 
radicals  ;  thus,  microcosmic  salt  is  a  triple  salt.  —  Triple 
Btar  (Astron.),  a  system  of  three  stars  in  close  proximity. 
—  Triple  time  (Mus. ),  that  time  in  which  each  measure  is 
divided  into  three  equal  parts.  —Triple  valve,  in  an  auto- 
matic air  brake  for  railroad  cars,  the  valve  under  each  car, 
by  means  of  which  the  brake  is  controlled  by  a  change  of 
pressure  in  the  air  pipe  leading  from  the  locomotive. 

Tri'ple,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Tripled  (-'Id) ;  p.  pr.  & 
Vb.  n.  Tripliko  (-ITng).]  [Cf.  F.  tripler.  See  Triple, 
a.]  To  make  threefold,  or  thrice  as  much  or  as  many ; 
to  treble ;  as,  to  triple  the  tax  on  coffee. 

Trl'ple-orowned'  (-kround'),  a.  Having  three 
crowns ;  wearing  the  triple  crown,  as  the  pope. 

Tri'ple-head'ed  (-hSd'gd),  a.    Having  three  heads  ; 
three-headed  ;  as,  the  triple-headed  dog  Cerberus. 
_  Trlp'let  (trip'lSt),  n.    [From  Triple.]     1.  A  collec- 
tion or  combination  of  three  of  a  kind  ;  three  united. 

2.  (Poetry)  Three  verses  rhyming  together. 

3.  (Mus.)  A  group  of  three  notes  sung  or  played  in 
the  time  of  two. 

4.  pi.  Three  children  or  offspring  bom  at  one  birth. 
Trl'ple-taU'  (trTp"l-tal'),  n.    (Zodl.)  An  edible  fish 

(Lobotes  Su-  '  '  ' 

rinainensis) 
found  in 
the  warmer 
parts  of  all 
the  oceans, 
and  common  F- 
on  the  south- V 
ern  and  mid- 
dle coasts  of 
the  Unit- 
ed  States. 
When  living 
it   is  silvery 

gray,  and  becomes  brown  or  blackish  when  dead.  Its  dor- 
sal and  anal  fins  are  long,  and  extend  back  on  each  side  of 
the  tail.  It  has  large  silvery  scales  which  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fancy  work.  Called  also,  locally,  black 
perch,  grouper,  and  flasher. 

Trip'U-cate  (-IT-ktit),  a.  [L.  Mplicatus,  p  p.  of  tripli- 
care  to  triple,  treble ;  tri-  (see  Tri-)  -f  plicare  to  fold. 
See  Ply,  v.  «.]  Made  thrice  as  much  ;  threefold ;  tripled. 

Triplicate  ratio  (Math.),  the  ratio  of  the  cubes  of  two 
qnautitiea ;  thus,  the  triplicate  ratio  of  a  to  o  is  a^  :  b'. 


Triple-tail  (Lohotes  Sttrinamensis). 


Trlp'll-cate  (trTp'lT-kSt),  re.  A  third  thing  corre- 
sponding to  two  others  of  the  same  kind. 

Trlp'U-cate-ter'nate  (-ter'nat),  a.    (Bot.)  Tritemate. 

Tflp'll-ca'Uon  (-ka'shlin),  n.  [L.  triplicatio  :  cf.  F. 
triplication.']  1.  The  act  of  tripling,  or  making  three- 
fold, or  adding  three  together.  Glanvill. 

2.  (Civil  Law)  Same  as  Sdreejoindeb. 

Trl-plic'1-ty  (trt-plTs'i-t^),  re.     [Cf.  F.  iripliciti,  fr. 

L.  triplex,  triplicis,  threefold.     See  Triplicate,  a.]    The 

quality  or  state  of  being  triple,  or  threefold ;  trebleness. 

In  their  trinal  iriplicities  on  high.  Spenser. 

Trip'li-cos'tate  (trTp'lT-kos'tat),  a.  [Triple  +  cos- 
tate.]     (Bot.)  Three-ribbed. 

Trip'lite  (trip'lit),  re.  [Cf.  F.  triplite.  See  Triple.] 
(Min.)  A  mineral  of  a  dark  brown  color,  generally  with 
a  fibrous,  massive  structure.  It  is  a  fluophosphate  of 
iron  and  manganese. 

Trlp'lO-blas'tlc  (-16-blSs'tTk),  a.  [Gr.  TpiirAdos  three- 
fold -p  -blast  -\-  -ic]  (Biol.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  desig- 
nating, that  condition  of  the  ovum  in  which  there  are 
three  primary  germinal  layers,  or  in  which  the  blasto- 
derm splits  into  three  layers. 

Trip-loi'dlte  (trip-loi'dit),  n.  (Min.)  A  manganese 
phosphate  near  triplite,  but  containing  hydroxyl  instead 
of  fluorine. 

Trlp'ly  (trip'I^),  adv.    In  a  triple  manner. 

Trip'mad'am  (trlp'mSd'am),  re.  [F.  iripe-madame, 
trique-madame.]     (Bot.)  Same  as  Prickmadam. 

Tri'pod  (tri'pSd),  re.  [L.  tripus,  -odis,  Gr.  rptVous ; 
rpt-  (see  Tri-)  -\-  ttou's,  ttoSos,  foot.  See  Foot,  ana  cf. 
Tripos,  Tritet.]  1.  Any  utensil  or  vessel,  as  a  stool, 
table,  altar,  caldron,  etc.,  supported  on  three  feet. 

1^°"  On  such  a  stool.  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
thePythian  priestess  sat  while  giving  responses  to  those 
consulting  the  Delphic  oracle. 

2.  A  three-legged  frame  or  stand,  usually  jointed  at 
top,  for  supporting  a  theodolite,  compass,  telescope, 
camera,  or  other  instrument. 

Tripod  of  life,  or  Vital  tripod  (Physiol.),  the  three  or- 
gans, the  heart,  lungs,  and  brain  ;  —  so  called  because 
their  united  action  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  life. 

Tri-po'dl-an  (trt-po'di-an),  re.  (Mus.)  An  ancient 
stringed  instrument ;  —  so  called  because,  in  form,  it 
resembled  the  Delphic  tripod. 

Trip'0-dy  (trip'S-dy),  re.  [Pref.  tri-  -f-  -pody,  as  in 
dipody.]  (Pros.)  Three  metrical  feet  taken  together,  or 
included  in  one  measure. 

Tltp'o-ll  (-IT),  re.  (Min. )  An  earthy  substance  origi- 
nally brought  from  Tripoli,  used  in  polishing  stones  and 
metals.  It  consists  almost  wholly  of  the  siliceous  shells 
of  diatoms. 

Trlp'O-llne  (-lin),  o.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tripoli 
or  its  inhabitants ;  Tripolitan. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tripoli,  the  mineral. 

Tri-pol'l-tan  (tri-p51'i-tan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Tripoli  or  its  inhabitants ;  Tripoline.  —  n.  A  native  or 
inhabitant  of  Tripoli. 

Trl'pos  (tri'pos),  re  /  pi.  Teiposes  (-Sz).  [Gr.  rpiirov? 
a  tripod.     See  Tripod.]     1.  A  tripod.     lObs.]    Dryden. 

2.  A  tmiversity  examination  of  questionists,  for 
honors ;  also,  a  tripos  paper  ;  one  who  prepares  a  tripos 
paper.     [Cambridge  University,  Eng.'] 

Classical  tripos  examination,  the  final  university  exam- 
ination for  classical  honors,  optional  to  all  who  have 
taken  the  mathematical  honors.  C.  A.  Bristed.  —  Tripos 
paper,  a  printed  list  of  the  successful  candidates  for 
mathematical  honors,  accompanied  by  a  piece  in  Latin 
verse.  There  are  two  of  these,  designed  to  commemorate 
the  two  tripos  days.  The  first  contains  the  names  of  the 
wranglers  and  senior  optimes,  and  the  second  the  names 
of  the  junior  optimes.  The  word  tripos  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  the  three-legged  stool  formerly  used  at  the  ex- 
aminations for  these  honors,  though  some  derive  it  from 
the  three  brackets  formerly  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
paper.    C.  A.  Bristed. 

Trip'pant  (trTp'pant),  a.    (Her.)  See  Tripping,  a.,  2. 

Trip'per  (-per),  n.  1.  One  who  trips  or  supplants; 
also,  one  who  walks  or  trips  nimbly ;  a  dancer. 

2.  An  excursionist. 

Trlp'pet  (-pet),  re.  (Mach.)  A  cam,  wiper,  or  pro- 
jecting piece  which  strikes  another  piece  repeatedly. 

Trip'plng  (-pTng),  a.  1.  Quick;  nimble;  stepping 
lightly  and  quickly. 

2.  (Her.)  Having  the  right  forefoot  lifted,  the  others 
remaining  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  were  trotting ;  trip- 
pant  ;  —  said  of  an  animal,  as  a  hart,  buck,  and  the  like, 
used  as  a  bearing. 

Trlp'ping,  re.    1.  Act  of  one  who,  or  that  which,  trips. 

2.  A  light  dance. 

Other  trippings  to  be  trod  of  lighter  toes.        Milton. 

3.  (Naut.)  The  loosing  of  an  anchor  from  the  ground 
by  means  of  its  cable  or  buoy  rope. 

Tripping  line  (Naut.),  a  small  rope  attached  to  the 
topgallant  or  royal  yard,  used  to  trip  the  yard,  and  in 
lowering  it  to  the  deck ;  also,  a  line  used  in  letting  go 
the  anchor.  Luce. 

Trlp'plng-ly,  adv.  In  a  tripping  manner;  with  a 
light,  nimble,  quick  step ;  with  agility  ;  nimbly. 

Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly.  Shak. 

Speak  the  speech  .  .  .  trippinghj  on  the  tongue.      Shak. 

II  Trip'sis  (trip'sTs).  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rpt\jiii,  fr.  rpi- 
Pew  to  rub.]  (Med.)  (a)  Trituration,  [i?.]  (b)  Sham- 
poo.   [R.] 

Trlp'tote  (-tot),  re.  [L.  iriptotum,  Gr.  tpi'tttioto!  with 
three  cases  ;  Tpi-  (see  Tri-)  -j-  TrrmTos  falling,  fr.  Ti'irreii/ 
to  fall.]    (Gram.)  A  noun  having  three  cases  only. 

Trip'tych  (-tik),  re.  [Gr.  TpiVruxo!  consisting  of  three 
layers  or  plates ;  Tpi-  (see  Tri-)  -j-  fruf ,  tttux^o?,  a  fold, 
layer.]  Anything  in  three  parts  or  leaves.  Specifically:  — 

(a)  A  writing  tablet  in  three  parts,  two  of  wliich  fold 
over  on  the  middle  part. 

(b)  A  picture  or  altarpjece  in  three  compartments. 
Tri-pu'dl-a-ry  (trt-pu'dT-i-rj?),  a.     [L.  tripudium  a 

measured  stamping,  a  leaping,  a  solemn  religious  dance.] 


Of  or  pertaining  to  dancing;  performed  by  dancing:- 
[i?.]     "  Tripudiary  augurations."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Trl-pu'dl-ate  (trt-pu'di-at),  v.  i.  [L.  tripudiare,  tri-- 
pudiatum.]    To  dance.     [-R.]  Cockeram. 

Trl-pu'dl-a'tlon  (-a'shUn),  re.  [L.  trypudiaiio.]  The 
act  of  dancing.     [R.]  Bacon.     Carlyle. 

Tri'quad-ran'tal  (tri'kwSd-rSn'tal),  a.  [Pref .  <ji- -f- 
guadrantal.]  (Spherical  Trig.)  Having  three  quad- 
rants ;  thus,  a  triquadrantal  triangle  is  one  whose  three 
sides  are  quadrants,  and  whose  three  angles  are  conse-- 
quently  right  angles. 
Trl-que'tral  (trt-kwe'tral),  a.  Triquetrous. 
Tri-que'trous  (-trus),  a.  [L.  triguetrus.]  Three> 
sided,  the  sides  being  plane  or  concave ;  having  three 
salient  angles  or  edges ;  trigonal. 

Tri-que'trum  (-trum),  re. ;  pi.  Triquetra  (-tra).  [NL.] 
(Anat.)  One  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus ;  the  cuneiform. 
See  Cuneiform  (b). 
Trl-ra'di-ate  (-ra'di-at), )  a.    [Pref.  tri-  -f-  radiaie.'i 
Tri-ra'dl-a'ted  (-a'ted),    )      Having  three  rays. 
Trl'rec-tan'gU-lar  (tri'rek-tSn'gu-ler),  a.     [Pref.  tri- 
+  rectangular.]    (Spherical  Trig.)    Having  three  right 
angles.    See  Triquadrantal. 

Trl'reme  (tri'rem),  re.  [L.  triremis;  tri-  (see  Tri-)  -f- 
remus  an  oar,  akin  to  E.  row.  See  Row  to  propel  with 
an  oar.]  (Class.  Anliq.)  An  ancient  galley  or  vessel  with 
three  banks,  or  tiers,  of  oars. 

Trl'rhom-lJOld'al(-r5m-boid'al),ff.  [Pref.  ftv-frAoTO-- 
boidal.]     Having  three  rhombic  faces  or  sides. 

Trl-sac'ra-men-ta'ri-an  (tri-sSk'ra-mSn-ta'iT-an),  n,- 
\^Tei.  tri- -\- sacrarnentarian.]  (Eccl.)  One  who  recog-- 
nizes  three  sacraments,  and  no  more  ;  —  namely,  baptism, . 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  penance.     See  Sacrament. 

II  Trls-ag'i-on  (tris-ag'i-on  or  -a'gi-6n),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  Tpicraytos  thrice  holy ;  rpi's  thrice  -f-  ayios  holy.]t 
(Eccl.)  An  ancient  anthem,  —  usually  known  by  its' 
Latin  name  tersanctus.     See  Teesanctus. 

Tri-sect'  (trt-s5kt'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trisected  ;; 
p.  pr.  Sz  vb.  re.  Thisectino.]  [Pref.  tri-  -f-  L.  sectus,  p.  p, 
of  secare  to  cut.  See  Section.]  1.  To  cut  or  divide 
into  three  parts. 
2.  (Geom.)  To  cut  or  divide  into  three  equal  parts. 
Tri-sect'ed,  a.  (Bot.)  Divided  into  three  parts  or 
segments  by  incisions  extending  to  the 
midrib  or  to  the  base  ;  —  said  of  leaves. 

Trl-sec'tion  (-sgk'shun),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
trisection.]  The  division  of  a  thing  into 
three  parts.  Specifically :  (Geoin.)  the 
division  of  an  angle  into  three  equal 
parts. 

Tri-sep'al-OUS  (-sgp'al-Os),  a.     [Pref.  Trisected  Lea£ 

(ri-  +  sepal.]    (Bot. )  Having  three  sepals,  or  calyx  leaves, 

Trl-se'ri-al  (-se'rT-ol),  I  a.     [Pref.  tri-  -\-  serial,  sen- 

Tri-se'ri-ate  (-rl-at),     )      ate.']     (Bot.)  Arranged  in 

three  vertical  or  spiral  rows. 

II  TrlS'mus  (trTs'mus),  re.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  rpurnoi 
gnashing  of  the  teeth.]     (Med.)  The  lockjaw. 

TrlS-ni'trate  (tris-ui'trSt),  re.  [Gr.  rpi's  thrice  +  E. 
nitrate.]  (Chem.)  A  nitrate  formed  from  three  mole- 
cules of  nitric  acid ;  also,  !-."xg  properly,  applied  to  cer- 
tain basic  nitrates  ;  as,  trisniircte  of  bismuth. 

Trls-OC'ta-he'dron  (trls-Qkta-he'dron),  re.  [Gr.  rpw 
thrice  -f  E.  octahedron.'] 
(Crystallog.)  A  solid  of 
the  isometric  system 
bounded  by  twenty-four 
equal  faces,  three  corre- 
sponding to  each  face  of 
an  octahedron. 

Tetragonal      trlaoctahe-      Tetragonal  Trigonal 

dron,    a     trisoctahedron  Trisoctahedron.    Trisoctahedron 
each  face  of  which  is  a 

quadrilateral ;  called  also  trapezohedron  and  icositetra- 
hedron.  —  Trigonal  trisoctahedron,  a  trisoctahedron  each 
face  of  which  is  an  isosceles  triangle. 
Trl'spast  (trI'spSst),  )  re.      [NL.  trispaston,  fr. 

Tri-spas'ton  (trt-spSs'tSn),  (  Gr.  TpioTrao-TOs  drawn 
threefold  ;  rpi-  (see  Tri-)  +  aTrav  to  draw.]  (Mech.)  A 
machine  with  three  pulleys  which  act  together  for  rais- 
ing great  weights.  Brande  &  C. 
Tri-sper'mous  (-sper'mus),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -\-  Gr. 
avepiia  seed.]  (Bot.)  Containing  three  seeds;  three- 
seeded ;  as,  a  trispermous  capsule. 

Tri-splanch'niC  (-splSnk'mk),  a.  [Tri- .\- splanch- 
nic] (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  three  great  splanch- 
nic cavities,  namely,  that  of  the  head,  the  chest,  and  the 
abdomen  ;  —  applied  to  the  sympathetic  nervous  system. 
Tllst  (trist),  V.  i.  &  i.  [imp.  Triste.]  To  trust. 
[Obs.'\  Chaucer. 

Trist,  re.    [See  Tryst.]     1.  Trust.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  post,  or  station,  in  hunting.     [Obs.]       Chaiicer. 

3.  A  secret  meeting,  or  the  place  of  such  meeting; 
a  tryst.    See  Tryst.    [06^.] 

George  Douglas  caused  a  trist  to  be  set  between  him  and  the 
cardiual  and  four  lords  ;  at  the  which  trist  he  and  the  cardinal 
agreed  finally.  Letter  dated  Sept.,  lo4S. 

Trist,  a.  [F.  triste,  L.  tristis."]  Sad ;  sorrowful ; 
gloomy.     [Obs.]  Fairfax, 

Triste  (l:iTst),  re.    A  cattle  fair.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Trl-ste'a-rate  (trt-sto'a-rSt),  n.     Tristearin. 

Trl-ste'a-rin  (-iTn),  re.  [Yxei.  tri- -\- stearin.']  (Physiol 
Chem.)  See  Stearin. 

Trist'fUl  (-ful),  a.    Sad  ;  sorrowful ;  gloomy.     Shak. 
Kvfs  so  trti'tf'id,  eyes  so  tris(t'td, 
Heart  so  full  of  care  and  cumber.      Zon{zfeUou>. 

Trlst'Iul-ly,  adv.     In  a  tristful  nianner ;  sadly. 

Tris'tlch-ous  (tiTs'tTk-fis),  a.  [Gr.  Tpi'cmxos  iu  three 
rows  ;  Tpi-  (see  Tni-)  -(-  arCxoi  a  row.]  (Bot.)  Arranged 
in  three  verticiil  rows. 

Tri'stig-mat'Ic  (trT'stTg-mSt'lk),      \a.  [Pref.  fn--f 

Trl-stig'nia-tose'  (tvt-stlg'nuV-tos'), )  stigma.]  (Bot.) 
Haviiin,  or  oonsistinj;  of,  three  stigmas.  Gray. 

TriS-ti'ti-ate  (trts-ttsh'I-at),  V.  t.  [L.  /rislilin  sad- 
ness, fr.  Irislis  sad.]     To  make  sad.     [Obs.]       Fflthnia. 
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II  TrlS'tO-ma  (tris'to-ma),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  rpi-  (see 
Tei-)  +  o-TOfia  mouth.]  [Zo'dl.) 
Any  one  of  numerous  species  of 
trematode  worms  belonging  to 
Trisloma  and  allied  genera  hav- 
ing a  large  posterior  sucker  and 
two  small  anterior  ones.  They 
usually  have  broad,  thin,  and 
disklike  bodies,  and  are  parasite 
on  the  gills  and  skin  of  fishes. 

Tl1St'y(trTst'y),«.  SeeTKisT, 
a.    [06*.]  Ashmole. 

Trl'sulc  (tri'siilk),  n.    [L.  tri- 
sulcus ;  iri-  (see  Tki-)  +  sulcus 
a  furrow.]      Sometliing   having    Tristoraa  (Trisloma  san- 
three  forks  or  prongs,  as  a  tri-  gnineum). 

dent.      [_Obs.'\      "Jupiter's  tri-   aa  Anterior  Suckers;  6 
£ulc."  Sir  T.  Browne.      S""'!!'''""    S""''^'' '    "» 

Trl-sul'cate  (trt-sul'kat),  a.     ^°'^^'^- 

[Pref.  trU  +  sulcate.']     Having  three  furrows,  forks,  or 
prongs ;  having  three  grooves  or  sulci ;  three-grooved. 

Tri-sul'phlde  (tr t-sul'f Id  or  -fid),  re.  [Pref.  iri-  +  sul- 
phide-l  {Chem.)  A.  sulphide  containing  three  atoms  of 
sulphur. 
Trls'yl-lab'lc  (trts'sTl-lSbTk), )  a.  [L.  trisyllabus, 
Trls'yl-lab'iC-al  (-ISb'i-kal),  j  Gr.  TpioniAAajSos ; 
Tpi-  (see  Tki-)  +  cn;AAaj8)j  a  syllable :  cf.  F.  trissyllabique.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  trisyllable ;  consisting  of  three  syl- 
lables; as,  "syllable"  is  a  trisyllabic  word.  —  Tlls'yl- 
laMc-al-ly,  adv. 

Trl-syl'la-ble  (trts-sTl'Ia-b'l  or  tris'sll'-;  277),  re. 
[Pref.  tri-  +  syllable.}  A  word  consisting  of  three  syl- 
lables only ;  as,  a-ven-ger. 

Trite  (trit),  a.  [L.  tritus,  p.  p.  of  te7-ere  to  rub,  to 
wear  out ;  probably  akin  to  E.  throw.  See  Throw,  and 
cf.  Contrite,  Detriment,  Tribulation,  Try.]  Worn 
out ;  common ;  used  until  so  common  as  to  have  lost 
novelty  and  interest ;  hackneyed  ;  stale ;  as,  a  irife  re- 
mark ;  a  trite  subject.  —  Trlte'ly,  adv.  —  Trlte'ness,  n. 

Trl-ter'nate  (trt-ter'nat),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -\-  iernale.] 
(£ot.)  Three  times  ternate;  —  applied  to  a  leaf  whose 
petiole  separates  into  three  branches,  each  of  which  di- 
vides into  three  parts  which  each  bear  three  leaflets. 

Tri'the-ism  (tri'the-Iz'm),  re.  [Pref.  tri-  -f-  Gr.  fieds 
God  :  cf.  P.  tritkeisme.']  The  opinion  or  doctrine  that 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  three  distinct  Gods. 

Tri'the-lst,  re.  [Cf.  r.  tritheiste.'}  One  who  believes 
in  tritheism. 

Trl'the-is'tlc  (-Ts'tTk), 

Tri'the-ls'tlc-al  (-ti-kol), 

Trl'the-lte  (tri'the-it),  re. 
theist.     I0bs.~ 


I  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
I  tritheism.  Bolingbroke. 
[Cf.  F.  tritheile.']  A  tri- 
E.  Phillips. 


-      '•] 

Tri'thlng  (trl'thTng),  re.  [See  1st  Riding.]  One  of 
three  ancient  divisions  of  a  county  in  England  ;  —  now 
called  riding.     [Written  also  triding."]  Blachstone. 

Ttl-tbi'on-ate  (trt-thi'on-at),  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of 
trithionic  acid. 

Tri'thi-on'ic  (tri'tht-Cn'ik),  a.  [Pref.  iri-  -\-  thionic.'] 
(Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  certain  thi- 
onic acid,  HjSsOg,  which  is  obtained  as  a  colorless,  odor- 
less liquid. 

Trit'lC-al  (trit'i-kffl),  a.  Trite.  [Obs.J  T.  Warton.  — 
"Trlt'ic-al-ly,  adu.    [06s.]  — Trit'ic-al-ness,  re.   [06s.] 

Trit'i-Cin  (trit'i-sTn),  re.  (Chem.)  A  carbohydrate 
isomeric  with  dextrin,  obtained  from  quitch  grass  (Agro- 
pyrum,  formerly  Triticum,  repens)  as  a  white  amorphous 
substance. 

II  Trit'l-cum  (-kiim),  re.  [L.,  perhaps  fr.  tritus,  p.  p. 
of  terere  to  grind.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  grasses  including 
the  various  species  of  wheat. 

II  Tri'ton  (tri'tSn),  re.     [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
TpiTwi'.]     1.  (Gr.  3Iyth.)  A  fabled  sea 
demigod,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Amphi- 
trite,  and  the  trumpeter  of  Neptune. 
He  is  represented  by  poets  and  painters 
as  having  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
like  that  of  a  man,  and  the  lower  part 
like  that  of  a  fish.      He  often  has  a 
trumpet  made  of  a  sheU. 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea. 
Or  hear  old  Tnton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 
Wordsworth. 

2.  (Zo'61.)  Any  one  of  many  species 
cf  marine  gastropods  belonging  to  Tri- 
ton and  allied  genera,  having  a  stout  _    ^. 
spiral  shell,  often  handsomely  colored  Triton  ( 'Riton  va- 
and  ornamented  with  prominent  var-        riegatum). 
ices.     Some  of  the  species  are  among 

the  largest  of  all  gastropoda.    Called  also  trumpet  shell, 
and  sea  trumpet. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  aquatic 
■salamanders.  The  com- 
mon European  species  are 
Hemisalamandra  cristata, 
Molge  palmata,  and  M. 
alpestris,  a  red-bellied  spe- 
cies common  in  Switzer- 
land. The  most  common 
species  of  the  United  States 
is  Diemyctylus  viridescens. 
See  niust.  under  SAiiAMAN- 

DEH. 

Trl'tone'(-tou'),ra.  [Gr. 
j-piTOKO!  of  three  tones  ; 
rpi-  tri — \-  TWOS  a  tone.] 
(Mus.)  A  superfluous  or 
augmented  fourth,     [jfj.] 

Trl-to'rl-um  (trt-to'rT- 
«m),  n.    [NL.]    Same  as 

TEITUEItJM. 

II  Tli-to'vum  (trt-to'vum),  n.;  pi.  Tkitova  (-v4). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TptVos  third -|- L.  ovum  egg.]  (Zo'dl.)  An 
embryonic  insect  which  has  twice  cast  its  skin  previous 
to  hatching  from  the  egg. 


European  Triton  (Hemisala- 
mandra cristata). 


Trl'tO-ZO'Old  (tri'to-zo'oid),  re.  [Gr.  TpiVos  third -|- 
^<uo>/  an  animal.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  zooid  of  the  third  genera- 
tion in  asexual  reproduction. 

Trlt'u-ra-Me  (trit'ii-ra^b'l ;  135),  a.  [Cf .  F.  triiura- 
6Ze.]     Capable  of  being  triturated.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Trlt'U-rate  (-rat ;  135),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tritu- 
rated (-ra'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tsitukating.]  [L. 
trituratus,  p.  p.  of  trilurare  to  thrash  (grain),  fr.  terere, 
trilum,  to  rub,  rub  to  pieces.  See  Trite.]  1.  To  rub, 
grind,  bruise,  or  thrash. 

2.  To  rub  or  grind  to  a  very  fine  or  impalpable  pow- 
der ;  to  pulverize  and  comminute  thoroughly. 

Trit'U-ra'tion  (-ra'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  trituration,  L. 
trituraiio  a  thrashing  of  grain.  ]  The  act  of  triturating, 
or  reducing  to  a  fine  cr  impalpable  powder  by  grinding, 
rubbing,  bruising,  etc.  Foley. 

Trit'ure  (trit'ur),  re.  [L.  tritura,  from  terere,  trilum, 
to  rub,  rub  to  pieces.]  A  rubbing  or  grinding ;  tritura- 
tion.    [06s.]  _  Cheyne. 

TrI-tU'rI-um  (trt-tu'rT-um),  re.  [NL.  ;  cf.  L.  terere, 
tritum  to  rub.]  A  vessel  for  separating  liquids  of  differ- 
ent densities.     [Written  also  tritorium.'\ 

Tri'tyl  (tri'til),  re.  [Gr.  rpiTOS  third -f -yZ.]  (Chem.) 
Propyl,     [i?.] 

Trl'tyl-ene  (tri'til-en),  re.    (Chem.)  Propylene,    [i?.] 

Tri'umph  (tri'fimf),  re.  [L.  triumphus,  OL.  trium- 
pus ;  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf .  Gr.  flpi'ofijSot  a  procession 
in  honor  of  Bacchus :  cf.  F.  triomphe.  Cf.  Trump  at 
cards.]  1.  (Rom.  AntiqJ)  A  magnificent  and  imposing 
ceremonial  performed  in  honor  of  a  general  who  had 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  foreign  enemy. 

^W'  The  general  was  allowed  to  enter  the  city  crowned 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel,  bearing  a  scepter  in  one  hand, 
and  a  branch  of  laurel  in  the  other,  riding  in  a  circular 
chariot,  of  a  peculiar  form,  drawn  by  four  horses.  He 
was  preceded  by  the  senate  and  magistrates,  musicians, 
the  spoUs,  tlie  captives  in  fetters,  etc.,  and  followed  by 
his  army  on  foot  in  marching  order.  Theprocession  ad- 
vanced in  this  manner  to  the  Capitoline  HiU,  where  sac- 
rifices were  offered,  and  the  victorious  commander  enter- 
tained with  a  public  feast. 

2.  Hence,  any  triumphal  procession  ;  a  pompous  exhi- 
bition ;  a  stately  show  or  pageant.     [06s.] 

Our  daughter. 
In  honor  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are, 
Sits  here,  like  beauty's  child.  Shak. 

3.  A  state  of  joy  or  exultation  for  success. 

Great  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  in  heaven.       Milton- 

Hercules  from  Spain 

Arrived  in  triumph^  from  Geryon  slain.        Dryden. 

4.  Success  causing  exultation ;  victory ;  conquest ;  as, 
the  triumph  of  knowledge. 

5.  A  trump  card ;  also,  an  old  game  at  cards.     [06s.] 
Tri'umph,  v.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Triumphed  (-umft) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Triumphino.]  [L.  triumphare  :  cf.  F. 
triompher.  See  Triumph,  re.]  1.  To  celebrate  victory 
with  pomp ;  to  rejoice  over  success ;  to  exult  in  an  ad- 
vantage gained ;  to  exhibit  exultation. 

How  long  shall  the  wicked  triumph  f     Ps.  xciv.  3. 
Sorrow  on  thee  and  all  the  pack  of  you 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  1  Shak. 

2.  To  obtain  victory  ;  to  be  successful ;  to  prevail. 
Triumphing  over  death,  and  chance,  and  thee,  O  Time.    Milton. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  genius  triumphed.     Macaulay. 

3.  To  be  prosperous  ;  to  flourish. 

Where  commerce  triumphed  or  the  favoring  gales.    Trumbull. 

4.  To  play  a  trump  card.       ?6s.]  B.  Jonson. 
Tri'umph,  v.  t.    To  obtai-:  a  victory  over ;  to  prevail 

over ;  to  conquer.    Also,  to  cause  to  triumph.    [06s.J 
Two  and  thirty  legions  that  awe 
All  nations  of  the  triumphed  world.        Massinger. 
Trl-nm'phal  (trt-um'fal),  a.     [L.  triumphalis  :  cf .  F. 
triomphal.^     Of  or  pertaining  to  triumph ;    used  in  a 
triumph ;  indicating,  or  in  honor  of,  a  triumph  or  vic- 
tory ;  as,  a  triumphal  crown  ;  a  triumphal  arch. 

Messiah  his  triumphal  chariot  turned.  Milton. 

Tll-um'phal,  re.    A  token  of  victory.    [06s.] 

Joyless  triumphals  of  his  hoped  success.  Milton. 

Trl-nm'phant  (-fant),  a.     [L.  triumphans,  p.  pr.  of 

triumphare :   cf.  F.   triomphant.     See  Triumph,  v.  i.] 

1.  Rejoicing  for  victory  ;  triumphing ;  exultant. 

Successful  beyond  hope  to  lead  ye  forth 
THumphant  out  of  this  infernal  pit.  Milton. 

2.  Celebrating  victory  ;  expressive  of  joy  for  success ; 
as,  a  triumphant  song  or  ode. 

3.  Graced  with  conquest ;  victorious. 

Athena,  war's  triumphant  maid.  Pope. 

So  shall  it  be  in  the  church  triumphant.       Perkins. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  triumph  ;  triumphal.     [06s.] 

Captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car.  Shak. 

Church  triumphant,  the  church  in  heaven,  enjoying  a 
state  of  triumph,  her  warfare  with  evil  being  over ;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  church  militant.    See  under  Militant. 

Tri-um'phant-ly,  adv.     In  a  triumphant  manner. 

Tri'umph-er  (trl'iimf-er),  re.  1.  (Bom.  Aniiq.)  One 
who  was  honored  with  a  triumph ;  a  victor. 

2.  One  who  triumphs  or  rejoices  for  victory. 

Tri'umph-Ing,  a.  Having  or  celebrating  a  triumph ; 
victorious ;  triumphant.  —  Trl'umph-lng-ly,  adv. 

II  Trl-um'vir  (tri-um'ver),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Triumviri  (-vI- 
ri),  E.  Triumvirs  (-verz).  [L.,  fr.  tres,  gen.  trium,  three 
-|-  vir  a  man.  See  Three,  and  Virile.]  (Bom.  Antiq.) 
One  of  three  men  united  in  public  office  or  authority. 

(1^°°  In  later  times  the  triumvirs  oi  Rome  were  three 
men  who  jointly  exercised  sovereign  power.  Julius  Cae- 
sar, Crassus,  and  Pompey  were  the  first  triumvirs ;  Octa- 
vianus  (Augustus),  Antony,  and  Lepidus  were  the  second 
and  last. 

Trl-um'vl-rate  (-vl-rSt),  re.  [L.  triumviratus :  cf.  F. 
triumvirat.}  1.  Government  by  three  in  coalition  or 
association  ;  the  term  of  such  a  government. 

2.  A  coalition  or  association  of  three  in  office  or  au- 
thority ;  especially,  the  union  of  three  men  who  obtained 
the  government  of  the  Roman  empire. 


TrI-nm'vi-ry  (trt-iSm'vi-ry),  re.  A  triumvirate. 
[06s.]  _  Shak, 

Trl'une  (tri'un ;  277),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -f  L.  unus  one. 
See  One.]  Being  three  in  one  ;  —  an  epithet  used  to  ex- 
press the  unity  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead. 

II  Tri-un'gU-lus  (trt-tin'gu-liis),  re.  /  pi.  Triungcm 
(-li).  [NL.  See  Tri-,  and  Ungulate.]  (Zool.)  The 
active  young  larva  of  any  oil  beetle.  It  has  feet  armed 
with  three  claws,  and  is  parasitic  on  bees.  See  Illust.  of 
Oil  beetle,  under  On,. 

Tri-U'nl-ty  (trt-ii'nT-tjf),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  triune  ;  trinity.  J)r.  H.  More. 

Triv'a-lence  (triv'4-lens),  re.  (Chem.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  trivalent. 

Triv'a-Ient  (-lent),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  +  L.  valens,  -entis, 
p.  pr.  See  Valence.]  (Chem.)  Having  a  valence  of 
three ;  capable  of  being  combined  with,  substituted  for, 
or  compared  with,  three  atoms  of  hydrogen;  —  said  of 
triad  atoms  or  radicals;  thus,  nitrogen  is  trivalent  in 
ammonia. 

Tri'valve  (tri'vSlv),  re.  [Pref.  tri-  -f-  valve.']  Any- 
thing having  three  valves,  especially  a  shell. 

Tri-val'VU-lar  (trt-vSl'vu-ler),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  -\-  valvti- 
lar.~\     Having  three  valves ;  three-valved. 

Trlv'ant  (trtv'ant),  re.     A  truant.     [06s.]       Burton, 

Tri-ver'W-al  (trt-ver'bi-al),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  +  L.  ver' 
bum  a  word.]  (Bom.  Antiq.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designa- 
ting, certain  days  allowed  to  the  pretor  for  hearing  causeS) 
when  he  might  speak  the  three  characteristic  words  of 
his  office,  do,  dico,  addico.    They  were  called  dies  fasti. 

Triv'et  (triv'et),  n.  [Probably  through  French  fr. 
L.  tripes,  -edis,  three-footed ;  tri-  (see  Tri-)  +  pes,  pedis, 
foot :  cf.  F.  trepied.  See  Foot,  and  cf.  Tpipod.]  1.  A 
three-legged  stool,  table,  or  other  support;  especially,  a 
stand  to  hold  a  kettle  or  similar  vessel  near  the  fire ;  a 
tripod.     [Written  also  trevet.'] 

2.  A  weaver's  knife.    See  Trevat.  Knight. 

Trivet  table,  a  table  supported  by  three  legs.    Dryden. 

Triv'1-al  (trTv'I-al ;  277),  a.  [L.  trivialis,  properly, 
that  is  in,  or  belongs  to,  the  crossroads  or  public  streets ; 
hence,  that  may  be  found  everywhere,  common,  fr.  tri- 
vium  a  place  where  three  roads  meet,  a  crossroad,  the  pub- 
lic street ;  tri-  (see  Tei-)  -f-  via  a  way :  cf.  F.  trivial.  Sea 
Voyage.]     1.  Found  anywhere ;  common.     [06s.] 

2.  Ordinary ;  commonplace ;  trifling ;  vulgar. 

As  a  scholar,  meantime,  he  was  trivial,  and  incapable  of 
labor.  Be  Quincey. 

3.  Of  little  worth  or  importance  ;  inconsiderable ;  tri- 
fling ;  petty ;  paltry  ;  as,  a  trivial  subject  or  affair. 

The  trivial  round,  the  common  task.  Keble. 

4.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  trivium. 
Trivial  name  (Nat.  Mist.),  the  specific  name. 
Triv'i-al,  n.    One  of  the  three  liberal  arts  formingthe 

trivium.     [06s.]  Skelion.     Wood. 

Triv'1-al-lsm  (trivl-al-tz'm),  re.  A  trivial  matter  or 
meth»d  ;  a  triviality.  Carlyle. 

Trlv'i-al'1-ty  (-ai'i-tjf),  re. ;  pi.  TEiTLiLiTiEs  (-tiz). 
[Cf.  F.  trivialUe.'\  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
trivial ;  trivialness. 

2.  That  which  is  trivial ;  a  trifle. 

The  philosophy  of  our  times  does  not  expend  itself  in  furious 
discussions  on  mere  scliolastic  trivialities.  Lyon  Playjair. 

Triv'i-al-ly  (trlv'I-al-ly),  adv.    In  a  trivial  manner. 

Trlv'1-al-ness,  re.     Quality  or  state  of  being  trivial. 

II  Trlv'1-um  (-iSra),  re.  [LL.  See  Trivlal.]  1.  The 
three  "  liberal "  arts,  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric  ;  — 
being  a  triple  way,  as  it  were,  to  eloquence. 

1^°°  The  trivium  and  quadrivium  together  made  up 
the  seven  liberal  arts.    See  Quadrivium. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  three  anterior  ambulacra  of  echino- 
derms,  collectively. 

Trl'week'ly  (tri'wek'ly),  a.  [Pref.  tri-  +  weekly.'] 
Occurring  or  appearing  three  times  a  week ;  thrice- 
weekly  ;  as,  a  triweekly  newspaper.  ^  adv.  Three  times 
a  week.  ^  re.    A  triweekly  publication. 

I!!^°°'  This  is  a  convenient  word,  but  is  not  legitimately 
formed.  It  should  mean  occurring  once  in  three  weeks, 
as  triennial  means  once  in  three  years.    Cf.  Biweekiit. 

Troad  (trod),  re.    See  Trode.     [Obs.'] 

Treat  (trot),  V.  i.  [Either  onomatopoetic,  or  akin  to 
throat.]    To  cry,  as  a  buck  in  rutting  time. 

Troat,  re.    The  cry  of  a  buck  in  rutting  time. 

Tro'car  (tro'kar),  n.  [F.  trocart  (or  trois-quarts,  i.  e., 
three  quarters) ;  trois  three  (L.  tres)  -f-  carre  the  side  of 
a  sword  blade  ;  —  so  called  from  its  triangular  point.! 
(Surg.)  A  stylet,  usually  with  a  triangular  point,  used 
for  exploring  tissues  or  for  inserting  drainage  tubes,  aa 
in  dropsy.     [Written  also  trochar.] 

Tro-Cha'lc  (trS-ka'ik),  n.  (Pros.)  A  trochaic  verse 
or  measure.  Dryden. 

Tro-cha'lc  (trS-katk),  J  a.  [L.  trochdicus,  Gr.  rpoxal- 

Tro-cha'lc-al  (-T-kal),  )  kos  or  TpoxaiiVcos.  See  Tro- 
chee.] (Pros.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  trochees ;  consisting 
of  trochees ;  as,  trochaic  measure  or  verse. 

Tro'chal  (tro'kal),  a.  [From  Gr.  rpoxos  a  wheel.] 
(Zo'dl.)  Resembling  a  wheel. 

_  Trochal  disk  (Zo'dl.),  the  cephalic  disk  of  a  rotifer.    It 
IS  usually  surrounded  by  a  f  rmge  of  cilia. 

\\  Tro-Chan'ter  (trS-kSn'ter),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rpoxov- 
Tijp.]  1.  (Anat.)  One  of  two  processes  near  the  head 
of  the  femur,  the  outer  being  called  the  great  trochanter, 
and  the  inner  the  small  trochanter. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  third  joint  of  the  leg  of  an  insect,  or 
the  second  when  the  trochantine  is  united  with  the  coxa. 

Tro'chan-ter'lo  (tro'kan-ter'ik),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  one  or  both  of  the  trockanters. 

Tro-chan'tlne  (tro-kSn'ttn),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  The  second 
joint  of  the  leg  of  an  insect,  -^  often  united  with  the 
coxa. 

Tro'char  (tro'kar),  re.    (Surg.)  See  Trocar. 

Tro'che  (tro'ke),  re.     [Gr.  rpoxos  anything  round  or 
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circular,  a  wheel,  properly,  a  runner,  fr.  rpex^iv  to  run. 
Cf.  Teochee.]  (Pharm.)  A  medicinal  tablet  or  lozenge ; 
strictly,  one  of  circular  form. 

Tro'chee  (tro'ke),  n.  [L.  Irochaeus,  6r.  rpoxa'os  (sc. 
irovs),  from  rpoxaio!  running,  from  Tpe'xeii'  to  run.  Cf. 
Tkochb,  Teuck  a  wheel.]  (Pros.)  A  foot  of  two  sylla- 
bles, the  first  long  and  the  second  short,  as  in  the  Latin 
'vord  an(e,  or  the  first  accented  and  the  second  unac- 
cented, as  in  the  English  word  motion;  a  choreus. 

Tro'chil  (-kil),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Irochile.  Sae  TROCHiLns.] 
{Zo'ol. )  The  crocodile  bird. 

The  crocodile  .  .  .  opens  his  chaps  to  let  the  trochil  in  to  pick 
his  teeth,  which  gives  it  the  usual  feeding.  Sir  T.  herhert. 

Tro-chll'lc  (tro-ktl'ik),  a.  [See  Trochilics.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  rotary  motion ;  having  power  to  draw  out 
or  turn  round.     "  By  art  frocMic. "  Camden. 

Tro-Ctall'ics  (-Iks),  n.  [Gr.  TpoxiAt'a  the  sheaf  of  a 
pulley,  roller  of  a  windlass,  from  Tpd^civ  to  run.]  The 
science  of  rotary  motion,  or  of  wheelwork.  Wilkins. 

II  Troch'1-li  (trok'i-li),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Tkochilus.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  division  of  birds  comprising  the  humming 
birds. 

Tro-chll'i-dlst  (tr6-kil'i-dTst),  n.  [See  TROomLrs.] 
One  who  studies,  or  is  versed  in,  the  nature  and  habits 
of  humming  birds,  or  the  Trochilidx.  Gould. 

II  Troch'1-los  (trok'i-los),  n.  [NL.  See  Teochilus.] 
(Zo'dl.)  The  crocodile  bird,  or  trochil. 

II  Troch'i-lus  (trok'i-lus),  n.  ;  pi.  Trochili  (-11).  ^  [L. 
trochilus  a  kind  of  small  bird,  Gr.  rpoxiAo!,  fr.  rpep^eiv 
to  run.]  1.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  genus  of  humming  birds.  It 
formerly  included  all  the  known  species.  (6)  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  wrens  and  kinglets.  [Ois.]  (c)  The 
crocodile  bird. 

2.  (Arch.)  An  annular  molding  whose  section  is  con- 
cave, like  the  edge  of  a  pulley  ;  — called  also  scotia. 

Tro'Ching  (tro'kTng),  n.  [OF.  troche  cluster,  group ; 
cf.  P.  trochure  a  surantler,  trochee  branches  of  a  seed- 
ling, trochet  cluster  of  flowers  or  fruits.]  (Zo'ol.)  One 
of  the  small  branches  of  a  stag's  antler. 

II  Tro-chis'cUS  (tr6-kTs'kus),  n. ;  pi.  Trochisoi  (-si). 
[L.,  f  r.  Gr.  rpoxt'o-Kos  a  small  ball,  dim.  of  rpoxo!  a  wheel. 
See  Troche.]  (Pharm.)  A  kind  of  tablet  or  lozenge  ;  a 
troche. 

Tro'chisk  (tro'kisk),  n.  [Cf.  F.  trocMsque.']  See 
Tkochiscus.     \_Obs.']  Bacon. 

Tro'chite  (tro'kit),  n.  [Gr.  rpoxo?  a  wheel.]  (Pa- 
leon.)  A  wheel-like  joint  of  the  stem  of  a  fossil  crinoid. 

II  Troch'le-a  (trok'le-a),  re.  [L.,  a  case  or  sheaf  con- 
taining one  or  more  pulleys,  Gr.  rpoxMa.  See  Tro- 
chilics.]    1.  (Mach.)  A  pulley.     \_Obs.'} 

2.  (Anat.)  A  pulley,  or  a  structure  resembling  a 
pulley;  as,  the  trochlea,  or  pulleylike  end,  of  the  hu- 
merus, which  articulates  with  the  ulna ;  or  the  trochlea., 
or  fibrous  ring,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  through 
which  the  superior  oblique,  or  trochlear,  muscle  of  the 
eye  passes. 

Troch'le-ar  (-er),  a.  [L.  trochlea  block  or  pulley.] 
(Anat.)  Shaped  like,  or  resembling,  a  pulley  ;  pertaining 
to,  or  connected  with,  a  trochlea ;  as,  a  trochlear  artic- 
ular surface ;  the  trochlear  muscle  of  the  eye. 

Trochlear  nerve.    See  Pathetic  nerve,  under  Pathetic. 

Trooh'le-a-ry  (-a-r^),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
connected  with,  a  trochlea ;  trochlear ;  as,  the  trochle- 
ar}/, or  trochlear,  nerve. 

Tro'choid  (tro'koid),  n.  [Gr.  rpoxos  a  wheel  -f  -oid  : 
cf.  F.  trocho'ide.  See  Troche.]  (Geom.)  The  curve  de- 
scribed by  any  point  in  a  wheel  rolling  on  a  line  ;  a 
cycloid ;  a  roulette  ;  in  general,  the  curve  described  by 
any  point  fixedly  connected  with  a  moving  curve  while 
the  moving  curve  rolls  without  slipping  on  a  second  fixed 
curve,  the  curves  all  being  in  one  plane.  Cycloids,  epicy- 
cloids, hypocycloids,  cardioids,  etc.,  are  all  trochoids. 

Tro'choid,  a.  1.  (Anat.)  Admitting  of  rotation  on 
an  axis ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  a  pivot  joint  like  that 
between  the  atlas  and  axis  in  the  vertebral  column. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Top-shaped;  having  a  flat  base  and  conical 
spire ;  —  said  of  certain  shells. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Trochus  or 
family  Trochidse. 

Tro-choid'al  (trS-koid'al),  a.  1.  (Geom.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  trochoid ;  having  the  properties  of  a  tro- 
choid. 

2.  (Anat.  &  Zo'ol.)  See  Trochoid,  a. 

Tro-Chom'e-ter  (-k3m'e-ter),  n.  [Gr.  Tpoxos  a  wheel 
-\-  -meter.']  A  contrivance  for  computing  the  revolutions 
of  a  wheel ;  an  odometer. 

Troch'O-sphere  (trSk'S-sfer),  n.  [Gr.  Tpoxos  a  wheel 
-(-  sphere.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  young  larval  form  of  many  anne- 
lids, mollusks,  and  bryozoans,  in  which  a  circle  of  cilia 
is  developed  around  the  anterior  end. 

II  Tro'chus  (tro'kiis),  n.  ;  pi.  Trochi  (-ki).     [KD.,  fr, 
Gr.  rpoxos  a  wheel.]  (Zo'ol.) 
Any  one  of  numerous  species 
of  marine  univalve  shells  be- 
longing to  Trochus  and  many 
allied  genera  of 
the  family  Tro- 
ehidse.  Some  of 
the  species  are 
called  also  top- 
shells. 

Tro'co  (-ko), 

n.  An  old  Eng- 
lisn  game  ;  — 
called  also  lawn 
billiards. 

Trod  (trSd),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Tread. 

Trod'den_(-d'n),  p.  p.  of  Tread. 

Trode  (trod),  archaic  imp.  of  Tread. 

On  burnished  hooves  his  war-horse  trode.    Tennyson. 

Trode,  n.  [AS.  trod,  fr.  iredan  to  tread.  See  Tread.] 
Tread ;  footing.    [Written  also  Zroati.]   [Ofo.]  Spenser. 

Trog'lO-dyte  (trSg'lo-dlt ;  277),  n.    [L.  troglodytae. 


Trochus  (Ti'ochus  zizyphinus). 
Nat.  size. 


pi.,  Gr.  TpoyyKoivrrii  one  who  creeps  Into  holes ;  rpioyAija 
hole,  cavern  (fr.  rptoyetv  to  gnaw)  -|-  SveLv  to  enter  :  cf. 
F.  troglodyte.]  1.  (Ethnol.)  One  of  any  savage  race  that 
dwells  in  caves,  instead  of  constructing  dwellings ;  a 
cave  dweller.  Most  of  the  primitive  races  of  man  were 
troglodytes. 

In  the  troglodytes*  country  there  is  a  lake,  for  the  hurtful 
water  it  beareth  called  the  "  mad  lake."  Holland. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  An  anthropoid  ape,  as  the  chimpanzee. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  The  wren. 

II  Trog'lo-dy'tes  (trSg'lo-di'tez  or  tro-glod'i-tez),  n. 
[NL.  See  Troglodyte.]  1.  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  apes 
including  the  chimpanzee. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  singing  birds  including  the 
common  wrens. 

Trog'lo-dyt'ic  (trSg'lo-dtt'ik),  )  a.  [L.  troglodyticus, 

Trog'lO-dyt'lC-al  (-I-kal),  )    Gr.  TpuyAoSuriKos.] 

Of  or  pertaining  to  a  troglodyte,  or  dweller  in  caves. 

Tro'gon  (tro'gSn),  re.  [NL.]  (.ZooZ. )  Any  one  of  nu- 
merous species  of  beautiful  tropical  birds  belonging  to 
the  family  Trogonidse.  They  are  noted  for  the  brilliant 
colors  and  the  resplendent  luster  of  their  plumage. 

^W°  Some  of  the  species  have  a  train  of  long  brilliant 
feathers  lying  over  the  tail  and  consisting  of  the  upper 
tail  coverts.  Unlike  other  birds  having  two  toes  directed 
forward  and  two  backward,  they  have  the  inner  toe 
turned  backward.  A  few  species  are  found  in  Africa  and 
India,  but  the  greater  number,  including  the  most  bril- 
liant species,  are  found  in  tropical  America.    See  Ulust, 

of  QUESAL. 

Tro'gon-oid  (tro'gou-oid),  a.  [Trogon  -\-  -aid.] 
(Zo'ol.)  Like  or  pertaining  to  the  trogons. 

Trogue  (trog),  ».  [Cf.  G.  trog  trough,  E.  trough.] 
(Mining)  A  wooden  trough,  forming  a  drain.   Raymond. 

Tro'iC  (tro'ik),  a.  [L.  Troicus,  Gr.  TpiuiKos,  fr.  Tpais. 
See  Trojan.]     Pertaining  to  Troy ;  Trojan.      Gladstone. 

Tro'i-lite  (-T-lit),  n.  [Named  after  Dominico  Troili,  an 
Italian  of  the  18th  century.]  (Min.)  Native  iron  proto- 
sulphide,  FeS.  It  is  known  only  in  meteoric  irons,  and 
is  usually  in  imbedded  nodular  masses  of  a  bronze  color. 


Troilus  (Euphaades  troilm), 
a  Imago  ;  6  Pupa. 

Tro'1-lus  (troT-liis),  n.  ;  pi.  L. 
Troili  (-11),  E.  Troiluses  (-ez).  [NL., 
fr.  L.  Troilus,  Gr.  Tpwt'Aos,  the  son  of 
Priam.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  large,  handsome 
American  butterfly  (Euphceades,  or  Papilio,  troilus). 
It  is  black,  with  yellow  marginal  spots  on  the  front 
wings,  and  blue  spots  on  the  rear  wings. 

Tro'Jan  (tro'jan),  a.  [L.  Trojanus,  fr.  Troja,  Troia, 
Troy,  from  Tros,  Gr.  Tpia^,  Tpuos,  Tros,  the  mythical 
founder  of  Troy.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  ancient  Troy  or 
its  inhabitants,  ^n.     A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Troy. 

Troll  (trol),  n,  [Icel.  troll.  Cf.  Droll,  Trdll.] 
(Scand.  Myth.)  A  supernatural  being,  often  represented 
as  of  diminutive  size,  but  sometimes  as  a  giant,  and 
fabled  to  inhabit  caves,  hills,  and  like  places ;  a  witch. 
Troll  flower.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Globeflower  (a). 
Troll  (trol),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Trolled  (trold) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Teolling.]  [OE.  trollen  to  roll,  F.  troler, 
OF.  trailer  to  drag  about,  to  ramble  ;  probably  of  Teu- 
tonic origin ;  cf.  G.  trollen  to  roll,  ramble,  sich  trollen  to 
be  gone ;  or  perhaps  for  trotter,  f r.  F.  trotter  to  trot  (cf. 
Trot).  Cf.  Trawl.]  1.  To  move  circularly  or  volubly  ; 
to  roll ;  to  turn. 

To  dress  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye.    Milton. 

2.  To  send  about ;  to  circulate,  as  a  vessel  in  drinking. 
Then  doth  she  troll  to  me  the  bowl.     Gammer  Gurton's  Needle. 

Troll  the  brown  bowl.  .Sir  IF.  Scott. 

3.  To  sing  the  parts  of  in  succession,  as  of  a  round,  a 
catch,  and  the  like ;  also,  to  sing  loudly  or  freely. 

Will  you  troll  the  catch  ?  ShaJi. 

His  Bonnets  charmed  the  attentive  crowd, 
By  wide-mouthed  mortal  trolled  aloud.  Hudibras. 

4.  To  angle  for  vrith  a  trolling  line,  or  with  a  hook 
dravni  along  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  hence,  to  allura. 

5.  To  fish  in  ;  to  seek  to  catch  fish  ifrom. 

With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep.    Goldsmith. 
Troll,  V.  i.    1.  To   roll ;  to  run    about ;    to  move 
around  ;  as,  to  troll  in  a  coach  and  six. 

2.  To  move  rapidly ;  to  wag.  F.  Beaumont. 

3.  To  take  part  in  trolling  a  song. 

4.  To  fish  with  a  rod  whose  line  runs  on  a  reel ;  also, 
to  fish  by  drawing  the  hook  through  the  water. 

Their  young  men  .  .  .  troUed  along  tlie  brooks  that  abounded 
in  flsh.  Bancroft. 

Troll,  re.  1.  The  act  of  moving  round ;  routine ; 
repetition.  ■  Burke. 

2.  A  song  the  parts  of  which  are  sung  in  succession ;  a 
catch  ;  a  round. 

Tlicncc  the  catch  and  (roZ?,  while  "Laughter,  holding  both 
his  sides,"  sheds  tears  to  eong  and  ballad  pathetic  on  the  woes 
of  married  life.  Fro/.  Wilson. 

3.  A  trolley. 

Troll  plate  (Afach.),  a  rotative  disk  with  spiral  ribs  or 
grooves,  by  wliich  several  pieces,  as  the  jaws  of  a  chuck, 
can  be  brought  together  or  spread  radially. 

TroU'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  trolls. 


Trolley  \  (tr'SlIf),  n.    (a)  A  form  of  truck  which  can 

Trol'ly  )  be  tilted,  for  carrying  railroad  materials, 
or  the  like.  \_Eng.]  (b)  A  narrow  cart  that  is  pushed 
by  hand  or  dravm  by  an  animal.  [jBnjr.]  (c)  (Mach.) 
A  truck  from  which  the  load  is  suspended  in  some  kinds 
of  cranes,  (d)  (Electric  Railway)  A  truck  which  travels 
along  the  fixed  conductors,  and  forms  a  means  of  connec- 
tion between  them  and  a  railvifay  car. 

TroU'my-dames'  (trol'mi-damz'),  re.  [F.  trou-ma- 
dame  pigeon  holes.]  The  game  of  nineholes.  [Written 
also  trolmydames.]     [,Obs.]  Shale, 

Trol'lop  (trSl'lSp),  n.  [From  Troll  to  roU,  to  stroll ; 
but  cf.  also  Trbll.]  A  stroller;  a  loiterer;  esp.,  an 
idle,  untidy  woman ;  a  slattern ;  a  slut ;  a  whore. 

Trol'lop-ee'  (-§'),  »■  A  kind  of  loose  dress  for 
women.     lObs.]  Goldsmith. 

Trom'bone  (trSm'bon ;  It.  trom-bo'na ;  277),  re.    [It., 
aug.  of  tromba  a  trumpet : 
cf .  F.  trombone.  See  Trump 
a  trumpet.]     1.  (Mus.)  A 
powerful  brass  instrument  „       . 

of     the    trumpet    kind.  Trombone, 

thought  by  some  to  be  the  ancient  sackbut,  consisting  of 
a  tube  in  three  parts,  bent  twice  upon  itself  and  ending 
in  a  bell.  The  middle  part,  bent  double,  slips  into  the 
outer  parts,  as  in  a  telescope,  so  that  by  change  of  the 
vibrating  length  any  tone  within  the  compass  of  the  in- 
strument (which  may  be  bass  or  tenor  or  alto  or  even,  in 
rare  instances,  soprano)  is  commanded.  It  is  the  only 
member  of  the  family  of  wind  instruments  whose  scale, 
both  diatonic  and  chromatic,  is  complete  without  the  aid 
of  keys  or  pistons,  and  which  can  slide  from  note  to  note 
as  smoothly  as  the  human  voice  or  a  violin.  Softly  blown, 
it  has  a  rich  and  mellow  sound,  which  becomes  harsh 
and  blatant  when  the  tones  are  forced  ;  used  with  discre- 
tion, its  effect  is  often  solemn  and  majestic. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  The  common  European  bittern. 

Trom'mel  (trom'mel),  re.  [Cf.  G.  trommel  a  drum.] 
(Mining)  A  revolving  huddle  or  sieve  for  separating,  or 
sizing,  ores.  Raymond. 

Tromp  (tromp),  re.  [F.  irombe,  trompe,  a  waterspout, 
a  water-blowing  machine.  Cf.  Trump  a  trumpet.]  A 
blowing  apparatus,  in  which  air,  drawn  into  the  upper 
part  of  a  vertical  tube  througli  side  holes  by  a  stream  of 
water  within,  is  carried  down  with  the  water  into  a  box 
or  chamber  below,  from  which  it  is  led  to  a  furnace. 
[Written  also  trompe,  and  trombe.] 

Tromp,  Trompe,  re.  [See  Trump  a  trumpet.]  A 
trumpet ;  a  trump.     [OSs.]  Chaucer. 

Tromp'il  (tromp'il),  re.  [OF.  irompille,  equiv.  to  F. 
trompette  a  trumpet.]     An  aperture  in  a  tromp. 

Tron  (tron),  re.    See  3d  Trone,  2.     lObs.  or  Scot.] 

Tro'na  (tro'na),  re.  [Of  Egyptian  or  North  African 
origin.]  (Chem.  &  3Iin.)  A  native  double  salt,  consist- 
ing of  a  combination  of  neutral  and  acid  sodium  carbo- 
nate, Na2CO3.2HNaCO3.2H2O,  occurring  as  a  white  crys- 
talline fibrous  deposit  from  certain  soda  brine  springe 
and  lakes ;  —  called  also  urao,  and  by  the  ancients  nitrum. 

Tron'age  (tron'Sj),  re.  [From  Trone  a  steelyard.] 
A  toll  or  duty  paid  for  weighing  wool ;  also,  the  act  of 
weighing  wool.     \_Obs.'\  Na^-es. 

Tro-na'tor  (tro-na'tor),  re.  [LL.  See  Tronage.]  An 
officer  in  London  whose  duty  was  to  weigh  wool.    [06s.] 

Trone  (tron),  re.    A  throne.     \.Obs.]  Chancer. 

Trone,  re.  [Cf.  Prov.  F.  trogne  a  belly.]  A  smaL' 
drain.     \Obs.  ox  Prov.  Eng.] 

Trone  (tron),     1  re.     [LL.  trona,  fr.  L.  trutina  a  bal- 

Trones  (tronz),  )  ance ;  cf.  Gr.  7pvTi.vi\.]  1.  A 
steelyard.     ^Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  A  form  of  weighing  machine  for  heavy  wares,  con- 
sisting of  two  horizontal  bars  crossing  each  other,  beaked 
at  the  extremities,  and  supported  by  a  wooden  pillar.  It 
is  now  mostly  disused.     \_Scot.]  Jamieson. 

Trone  stone,  a  weight  equivalent  to  nineteen  and  a  half 
pounds.  [Scot.]—lTone  weight,  a  weight  formerly  used 
in  Scotland,  in  which  a  pound  varied  from  21  to  28  ounces 
avoirdupois. 

Troop  (troop),  re.     [F.  troupe,  OF.  trope,  trupe,  LL. 

troppus;  of  uncertain  origin;  cf.  Icel.  porp  a  hamlet, 

village,  G.  dorf  a  village,  dial.  G.  dorf  a  meeting,  Norw. 

torp  a  little  farm,  a  crowd,  E.  thorp.    Cf.  Troupe.]    1.  A 

collection  of  people  ;  a  company  ;  a  number ;  a  multitude. 

That  which  should  accompany  old  age  — 

As  honor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends  — 

I  must  not  look  to  have.  Shak, 

2.  Soldiers,  collectively ;  an  army ;  —  now  generally 
used  in  the  plural. 

Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  ware.      Shak. 
His  troops  moved  to  victory  with  the  precision  of  maohines. 

Macaulay. 

3.  (Mil.)  Specifically,  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  light 
horse,  or  dragoons,  consisting  usually  of  about  sixty  men, 
commanded  by  a  captain  ;  the  unit  of  formation  of  cav- 
alry, corresponding  to  the  company  in  infantry.  For- 
merly, also,  a  company  of  horse  .artillery ;  a  battery. 

4.  A  company  of  stageplayers  ;  a  troupe.        W.  Coxe. 

5.  (Mil.)  A  particular  roll  of  the  drum;  a  quick  march. 
Troop,  V.  i.    limp.  &  p.  p.  Trooped  (troopt)  ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Troopino.]     1.  To  move  in  numbers ;  to  como 
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troop  to 
Milton. 


Shak. 


or  gather  in  crovifds  or  troops, 
their  standard." 
2.  To  march  on ;  to  go  forward  in  haste. 
Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men. 

Troop'blrd'^(-berd'),  re.     (Zo'ol.)  Any  troupial. 

Troop'er  (-er),  n.  A  soldier  in  a  body  of  cavalry ;  a 
cavalryman ;  also,  the  horse  of  a  cavnlrvnian. 

Troop'Jowl'  (trobp'foul/),  ".  (Zo'i'il.)  The  American 
scauji  (luck.     [Local,  U.  S.\ 

Troop'1-al  (-I-"l),  re.    (Zo'ol.)  Same  ns  Troupial. 

Troop'meal'  (-mel'),  adv.  ITroop  -f  -meal  as  io 
piecemeal.]    By  troops ;  in  crowds.     lObs.] 

So,  trnopmial,  Troy  pursued  a  while,  laying  on  with  swords 
and  darts.  tVi<i>iwian. 
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TROOPSHIP 

TrOOp'shlp'  (troop'shTp'),  n.  A  vesBel  bu!lt  or  fitted 
for  the  conveyance  of  troops ;  a  transport.     lEng."] 

TroOSt'ite  (troosflt),  n.  [So  named  after  Dr.  Gerard 
2Voos<,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.]     (3Iin.)  Willemite. 

TrO-paB'O-lin  (tr6-pe'6-lTn),  n.  (Chem.)  A  name  given 
to  any  one  of  a  series  of  orange-red  dyestutts  produced  ar- 
tificially from  certain  complex  sulplionic  acid  derivatives 
of  azo  and  diazo  hydrocarbons  of  the  aromatic  series ;  — 
so  called  because  of  the  general  resemblance  to  the  shades 
of  nasturtium  ( Tropseolum). 

Trope  (trop),  n.  [L.  Iropus,  Gr.  Tpdrros,  fr.  TpeVeii'to 
turn.  See  Tortcee,  and  cf.  Trophy,  Tropis,  Trouba- 
DOTO,  Trover.]  (Rhet.)  (a)  The  use  of  a  word  or  ex- 
pression in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  properly 
belongs  to  it ;  the  use  of  a  word  or  expression  as  changed 
from  the  original  signification  to  another,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  life  or  emphasis  to  an  idea ;  a  figure  of  speech. 
(6)  The  word  or  expression  so  used. 

In  his  frequent,  long,  and  tedious  speeches,  it  has  been  said 
that  a  trope  never  passed  his  lips.  Bancroft. 

^ff°  Tropes  are  chiefly  of  four  kinds :  metaphor,  me- 
tonymy, synecdoche,  and  irony.  Some  authors  make^i?- 
ures  the  genus,  of  which  trope  is  a  species ;  others  make 
them  different  things,  defining  trope  to  be  a  change  of 
sense,  and  pgure  to  be  any  ornament,  except  what  be- 
comes so  by  such  change. 

Tro-pe'lne  (trS-pe'In  or  -en),  n.  {Chem.)  Any  one 
of  a  series  of  artificial  ethereal  salts  derived  from  the 
alkaloidal  base  tropine. 

II  Tro'phi  (tro'fi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  rpoc^d?  a  feeder, 
fr.  Tpi<l>ei.v  to  feed.]  {Zool.)  The  mouth  parts  of  an  in- 
sect, collectively,  including  the  labrum,  labium,  maxilla, 
mandibles,  and  lingua,  with  their  appendages. 

Troph'lc  (t'rof'ik),  a.  [Gr.  rpo^iKos  nursing.  See 
Trophi.]  (Physiol.)  Of  or  connected  with  nutrition; 
nutritional ;  nourishing ;  as,  the  so-called  trophic  nerves, 
which  have  a  direct  influence  On  nutrition. 

Tro'phled  (tro'fid),  a.     Adorned  with  trophies. 

The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls,  invade.  Pope. 

Tro-phO'ni-an  (trS-fo'nT-an),  a.  [L.  Trophonianus, 
tT.  Trophonius,  Gr.  Tpoc^iuKios,  a  Grecian  architect,  fabled 
to  have  been  the  builder  of  the  first  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  He  was  worshiped  after  death,  and  had  a  cele- 
brated oracle  in  a  cave  in  Boeotia.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Trophonius,  his  architecture,  or  his  cave  and  oracle. 

Troph'O-SOme  (trof'o-som),  n.  [Gr.  Tpo<j>6?  a  feeder 
-f-  -some  Ijody.]  (Zool.)  The  nutritive  zooids  of  a  hy- 
droid,  collectively,  as  distinguished  from  the  gonosome, 
or  reproductive  zooids. 

Troph'O-Spenu  (-6-sperm),  re.  [Gr.  Tpo(^ds  a  feeder 
-f-  a-Trepfia  seed :  cf.  F.  trophosperme.  See  Taophi.] 
{£ot.)  The  placenta. 

Tro'phy  (tro'fj'),  n. ;  pi.  Trophies  (-fiz).  [F.  tro- 
phic (cf.  It.  &  Sp.  trofeo),  L.  tropaeum,  irophaeum,  Gr. 
rpoTTaioi/,  strictly,  a  monument  of  the  enemy's  defeat,  fr. 
rpoTT^  a  turn,  especially,  a  turning  about  of  the  enemy,  a 
putting  to  flight  or  routing  him,  f  r.  TpineLv  to  turn.  See 
Trope.]  1.  ((?»-.  &  Rom.  Antiq.)  A  sign  or  memorial 
of  a  victory  raised  on  the  field  of  battle,  or,  in  case  of  a 
naval  victory,  on  the  nearest  land.  Sometimes  trophies 
were  erected  in  the  chief  city  of  the  conquered  people. 

^^^  A  trophy  consisted  originally  of  some  of  the  ar- 
mor, weapons,  etc. ,  of  the  defeated  enemy  fixed  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  or  to  a  post  erected  on  an  elevated  site, 
with  an  inscription,  and  a  dedication  to  a  divinity.  The 
Romans  often  erected  their  trophies  in  the  Capitol. 

2.  The  representation  of  such  a  memorial,  as  on  a 
medal;  esp.  (Arch.),  an  ornament  representing  a  group 
of  arms  and  military  weapons,  offensive  and  defensive. 

3.  Anything  taken  from  an  enemy  and  preserved  as 
a  memorial  of  victory,  as  arms,  flags,  standards,  etc. 
Around  the  posts  hung  helmets,  darts,  and  spears, 

And  captive  chariots,  axes,  shields,  and  bars. 

And  broken  beaks  of  ships,  the  trophies  of  their  wars.    Dryden. 

4.  Any  evidence  or  memorial  of  victory  or  conquest ; 
as,  every  redeemed  soul  is  a  trophy  of  grace. 

Trophy  money,  a  duty  paid  formerly  in  England,  an- 
nually, by  housekeepers,  toward  providing  harness, 
drums,  colors,  and  the  like,  for  the  militia. 

Trop'lc  (trop'ik),  a.  \_Mropme -\- -ic.']  (Chem.)  01, 
pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid  obtained  from  atro- 
pine and  certain  other  alkaloids,  as  a  white  crystaUine 
Bubstance  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Trop'lc,  re.  [F.  tropique,  L.  tropicus  of  or  belonging 
to  a  turn,  i.  e.,  of  the  sun,  Gr.  tpottiko;  of  the  solstice, 
rpoTriKo;  (sc.  kvk\o^)  the  tropic  or  solstice,  fr.  rpe'Treii/ 
to  turn.  See  Trope.]  1.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  two 
small  circles  of  the  celestial  sphere,  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  equator,  at  a  distance  of  23°  28',  and  parallel 
to  it,  which  the  sun  just  reaches  at  its  greatest  declina- 
tion north  or  south,  and  from  which  it  turns  again  to- 
ward the  equator,  the  northern  circle  being  called  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  southern  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn, from  the  names  of  the  two  signs  at  which  they 
touch  the  ecliptic. 

2.  (Geog.)  (a)  One  of  the  two  parallels  of  terrestrial 
latitude  corresponding  to  the  celestial  tropics,  and  called 
by  the  same  names,  (b)  pi.  The  region  lying  between 
these  parallels  of  latitude,  or  near  them  on  either  side. 

The  brilliant  flowers  of  the  tropics  bloom  from  the  windows 
of  the  greenhouse  and  the  saloon.  Bancroft. 

Trop'lc,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tropics ;  tropical. 

Tropic  bird  (Zool.),  any  one  of  three  spe- 
cies of  oceanic  birds  belonging  to  the  ge^ 
nus  Phiiethon,  found  chiefly  in 
tropical  seas.  They  are  mostly 
white,  and  have  tlie  two  cen- 
tral tail   feathers 
very   long  and 
slender.    The  yel- 
low-billed   tropic 
bird,  Phnethon 
flaviroslris  (called 
also  boatswain),  is 
found  on  the  At-      Yellow-biUed  Tropic  Bird  t,Phaethon 
lantic    coast    of  Jtavirostris'). 
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America,  and  is  common  at  the  Bermudas,  where  it 

breeds. 

Trop'ic-al  (trBp'T-kal),  a.  [Cf.  L.  tropicus  of  turn- 
ing, Gr.  TpojTtKos.  See  Tropic,  re.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  the  tropics ;  characteristic  of,  or  incident  to,  the 
tropics ;  being  within  the  tropics ;  as,  tropical  climate  ; 
tropical  latitudes ;  tropical  heat ;  tropical  diseases. 

2.  [From  Trope.]  Rhetorically  changed  from  its  ex- 
act original  sense ;  being  of  the  nature  of  a  trope  ;  fig- 
urative ;  metaphorical.  Jer.  Taylor. 

The  foundation  of  all  parables  is  some  analogy  or  similitude 
between  the  tropical  or  allusive  part  of  the  parable  and  the 
thiirg  intended  by  it.  South. 

Tropical  month.  See  Lunar  month,  under  Month.  — 
Tropical  year,  tlie  solar  year  ;  tire  period  occupied  by  the 
sun  in  passing  from  one  tropic  or  one  equinox  to  the  same 
again,  having  a  mean  length  of  365  days,  5  hours,  48  min- 
utes, 40.0  seconds,  which  is  20  minutes, 23. 3  seconds  shorter 
than  the  sidereal  year,  on  account  of  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes. 

Trop'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  tropical  manner  ;  figurative- 
ly ;  metaphorically. 

Trop'i-dine  (trop'i-dtn  or  -den),  re.  [See  Teopinb.] 
(C/iem.)  An  alkaloid,  CsHisN,  obtained  by  the  chemical 
dehydration  of  tropine,  as  an  oily  liquid  having  a  conine- 
like odor. 

Tro-pil'1-dene  (tro-ptl't-den),  re.  [See  Tropine.] 
(Chem.)  A  liquid  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  tropine  with  quicklime.  It  is  regarded  as 
being  homologous  with  dipropargyl. 

Tro'pino  (tro'pTn  or  -pen),  re.  [From  Atropine.] 
(Chem.)  A  white  crystaUine  alkaloid,  CgHisNO,  produced 
by  decomposing  atropine. 

Trop'ist  (trop'ist),  re.  [Cf.  F.  tropiste.  See  Trope.] 
One  who  deals  in  tropes ;  specifically,  one  who  avoids  the 
literal  sense  of  the  language  of  Scripture  by  explaining  it 
as  mere  tropes  and  figures  of  speech. 

Trop'O-lOg'ic  (trop'o-15j'ik), )  a.    [Gr.  TpotroKoyi koi  : 

Trop'0-lOg'iC-al  (-T-kal),  j      cf.   F.  tropologiqne. 

See  Tropology.]    Characterized  by  tropes ;   varied  by 
tropes ;  tropical.     Burton.  —  Trop'0-log'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Tro-pol'0-gize  (tro-pol'6-jTz),  v.  t.  To  use  in  a  tropo- 
logical  sense,  as  a  word  ;  to  maie  a  trope  of.     [i?.] 

If  .  .  .  Minerva  be  tropologized  into  prudence.    Cudworth. 

Tro-pol'0-gy  (-jy ),  n.  [Gr.  TpojroAoyi'o ;  Tpdir05  a  trope 
-f-  Adyo!  discourse :  cf.  F.  tropologie.']  A  rhetorical 
mode  of  speech,  including  tropes,  or  changes  from  the 
original  import  of  the  word.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tros'sers  (tros'serz),  re.  pi.    Trousers.    [065.]   Shah. 

Tsrot  (trot),?;,  i.  \imp.  &p.p.  Trotted;  p.pr.  &vb. 
re.  Tkotting.]  [OE.  trotten,  OF.  troter,  F.  trotter;  prob- 
ably of  Teutonic  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  tread  ;  cf.  OHG. 
trotton  to  tread.  See  Tread.]  1.  To  proceed  by  a  cer- 
tain gait  peculiar  to  quadrupeds ;  to  ride  or  drive  at  a 
trot.     See  Trot,  re. 

2.  Fig. :  To  run  ;  to  jog  ;  to  hurry. 

He  that  rises  late  nmst  trot  all  day,  and  will  scarcely  overtake 
his  business  at  night.  Franklin. 

Trot,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  move,  as  a  horse  or  other  ani- 
mal, in  the  pace  called  a  trot ;  to  cause  to  run  without 
galloping  or  cantering. 

To  trot  out,  to  lead  or  bring  out,  as  a  horse,  to  show  his 
paces ;  hence,  to  bring  forward,  as  for  exhibition.  [Slang] 

Trot,  re.  [F.  See  Trot,  ■V.  i.]  1.  The  pace  of  a  horse 
or  other  quadruped,  more  rapid  than  a  walk,  but  of 
various  degrees  of  swiftness,  in  which  one  fore  foot  and 
the  hind  foot  of  the  opposite  side  are  lifted  at  the  same 
time.  "The  limbs  move  diagonally  in  pairs  in  the  trot." 
Stillman  (The  Horse  in  Motion). 

2.  Fig. :  A  jogging  pace,  as  of  a  person  hurrying. 

3.  One  who  trots ;  a  child  ;  a  woman. 

An  old  trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth.  Shah. 

Troth    (troth ;   115),  n.     [A  variant  of   truth.    See 
Truth.]    1.  Belief;  faith;  fidelity. 
Bid  her  alight 
And  her  troth  plight.  Shah. 

2.  Truth ;  verity ;  veracity  ;  as,  by  my  troth.      Shah. 

In  troth,  thou  art  able  to  instruct  gray  hairs.    Addison. 

3.  Betrothal. 

Trotbless,  a.  Faithless ;  false ;  treacherous. 

Thrall  to  the  faithless  waves  and  trothless  sky.     Fairfax. 

Troth'pllght'  (-plif),  V.  t.    To  betroth.     [06s.] 

Troth'pUght',  o.  Betrothed;  espoused;  affianced. 
[06s.]      "   "      '  Shah. 

Troth'pUght',  n.  The  act  of  betrothing,  or  plighting 
faith;  betrothing.     [06s.]  Shah. 

Troth'plight'ed,  a.    Having  fidelity  pledged. 

Trot'ter  (trot'ter),  re.  1.  One  that  trots  ;  especially, 
a  horse  trained  to  be  driven  in  trotting  matches. 

2.  The  foot  of  an  animal,  especially  that  of  a  sheep  ; 
also,  humorously,  tlie  human  foot. 

Trot'toir  (-tw6r),  re.  [F.,  from  trotter  to  trot.  See 
Trot.]    Footpath ;  pavement ;  sidewalk. 

Headless  bodies  trailed  along  the  trottoirs.    Froude. 

Trouta-dour'  (troo'ba-door'),  re.  [F.  troubadour,  fr. 
Pr.  irobador,  (assumed)  LL.  tropator  a  singer,  tropare  to 
sing,  fr.  tropus  a  kind  of  singing,  a  melody,  song,  L.  iro- 
pus a  trope,  a  song,  Gr.  rpoTros  a  turn,  way,  manner,  par- 
ticular mode  in  music,  a  trope.  See  Trope,  and  cf.  Trou- 
vere.]  One  of  a  school  of  poets  wlio  flourished  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  principally 
in  Provence,  in  the  south  of  Prance,  and  also  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  They  invented,  and  especially  cultivated,  a  kind 
of  lyrical  poetry  characterized  by  intricacy  of  rneter  and 
rhyme,  and  usually  of  a  romantic,  amatory  strain. 

Trou'bla-Me  (trtib'la-b'l),  a.  Causing  trouble; 
troublesome.     [06s.]     "  Troublable  ire."  Chaucer. 

Trou'ble  (triib''l),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.p.  Troubled  (-'Id) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Troubling.]  [F.  iroubler,  OF.  trobler, 
trubler,  tourbler,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  turbulare,  L.  turbare 
to  disturb,  or  L.  turbula  a  disorderly  group,  a  little 
crowd;  both  from  turba  a  disorder,  tumult,  crowd; 
akin  to  Gr.  rvpfirf,  and  perhaps  to  E.  thorp;  cf.   Skr. 


Foul  whisperings  are  abroad  ; 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles. 


TEOUT 

tvar,  tuT,  to  hasten.    Cf.  Turbid.]    1.  To  put  into  oorr- 
fused  motion  ;  to  disturb ;  to  agitate. 

An  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool,  and 

troubled  the  water.  ■  John  v.  4. 

God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host.        Mdton, 

2.  To  disturb ;  to  perplex ;  to  aiflict ;  to  distress ;  to 
grieve ;  to  fret ;  to  annoy  ;  to  vex. 

Now  is  my  soui  troubled.  John  xii.  27.' 

Take  the  boy  to  you  ;  he  so  troubles  me 
'T  is  past  enduring.  ShaJc. 

Never  trouble  yourself  about  those  faults  wliich  age  will  cure. 

Locke, 

3.  To  give  occasion  for  labor  to  ;  —  used  in  polite  phra- 
seology ;  as,  I  will  not  trouble  you  to  deliver  the  letter. 

Syn.  —  To  disturb ;  perplex;  afflict;  distress;  grieve; 
harass  ;  annoy  ;  tease ;  vex ;  molest. 

Trou'ble  (trub''l),  a.  Troubled;  dark;  gloomy, 
[06s.]     "  With  fulUrou6Ze  cheer."  Chaucer. 

Trou'ble,  n.  [F.  trouble,  OF.  tivble,  truble.  See 
Trouble,  v.  <.]  1.  The  state  of  being  troubled  ;  disturb- 
ance ;  agitation ;  uneasiness ;  vexation ;  calamity. 

Lest  the  fiend  .  .  .  some  new  trouble  raise.        Milton, 
unnatural  deeds 

Shak. 

2.  That  which  gives  disturbance,  annoyance,  or  vex- 
ation ;  that  whicli  afflicts. 

3.  (Milling)  A  fault  or  interruption  in  a  stratum. 

To  get  into  trouble,  to  get  into  difficulty  or  danger. 
[Colloq.]  —  To  take  the  trouble,  to  be  at  the  pains  ;  to  ex- 
ert one's  self ;  to  give  one's  self  inconvenience. 

She  never  took  the  trouble  to  close  them.         Bryant- 
Syn.  —  Affliction  ;    disturbance  ;   perplexity  ;   annoy- 
ance ;  molestation  ;  vexation  ;  inconvenience ;  calamity ; 
misfortune ;  adversity ;   embarrassment ;  anxiety ;  sor- 
row; misery. 

Trou'bler  (-ler),  re.  One  who  troubles  or  disturbs  ; 
one  who  afflicts  or  molests ;  a  disturber  ;  as,  a  troubler 
of  the  peace. 

The  rich  troublers  of  the  world's  repose.  Waller. 

Trou'ble-some  (triib''l-sam),  a.  Giving  trouble  or 
anxiety ;  vexatious ;  burdensome ;  wearisome. 

This  troublesome  world.    Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

These  troublesome  disguises  that  we  wear.       Milton. 

My  mother  will  never  be  troublesome  to  me.         Pope. 

Syn. — Uneasy;   vexatious;   perplexing;   harassing; 

annoying  ;  disgustmg  ;  irksome  ;  afflictive ;  burdensome; 

tiresome  ;  wearisome ;  importunate. 

— Trou'ble-some-ly,  adv.  —  Trou'ble-Bome-ness,  re. 

Trou'blOUS  (trub'lus),  a.    Full  of  trouble ;  causing 

trouble.     "In  doubtful  time  of  <»-0!;6Zot;s  need."  Byron. 

A  tall  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seas.  Spenser. 

II  Trou'-de-loup'  (troo'de-ldo'),  re. ;  pi.  Teous-de-loup 
(troo'-).     [F.  Iron  hole  -\-deoi-(-  ^ 
loup  wolf.]    (3fil.)  A  pit  in  the  (XIXIXDKDKiXI 
form  of  an  inverted  cone  or  pyra-  "  >^'/k  '^  ^^^"V'/i' 
mid,  constructed  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  approach   of   an   enemy,  and 
having  a  pointed  stake  in  the  mid- 
dle.  The  pits  are  called  also  ti-ap- 
holes. 

Trough  (trof;  115),  n. 
trough,  trogh,  AS. 
trog,  troh ;  akin  to 
D.,  G.,  &  Icel.  trog, 
Sw.  trag,  Dan.  trug  ; 
probably  originally 
meaning,  made  of 
wood,  and  akin  to  E.  tree. 


( 
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Trous-de-Loup. 


V63  &  241.  See  Tree,  and 
cf.  Trug.]  1.  A  long,  hollow  vessel,  generally  for  hold- 
ing water  or  other  liquid,  especially  one  formed  by  exca- 
vating a  log  longitudinally  on  one  side ;  a  long  tray ;  also, 
a  wooden  channel  for  conveying  water,  as  to  a  mill  wheel. 

2.  Any  channel,  receptacle,  or  depression,  of  a  long 
and  narrow  shape ;  as,  a  trough  between  two  ridges,  etc. 

Trough  gutter  (.Arch.),  a  rectangular  or  V-shaped  gutter, 
usually  hung  below  the  eaves  of  a  house.  —  Trough  of  th» 
sea,  the  depression  between  two  waves. 

Trough'-shell' (-shSl'),  re.  (Zool.)  Any  bivalve  shell 
of  the  genus  Mactra.     See  Mactha. 

Troul  (trol),  V.  t.  &  i.    See  Troll. 

Trounce  (trouns),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  TEOUNCEtt 
(trounst) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Trouncing  (troun'sing).]  [F. 
trance,  tranche,  a  stump,  piece  of  wood.  See  Truncheon.  J 
To  punish  or  beat  severely  ;  to  whip  smartly  ;  to  flog ; 
to  castigate.     [Colloq.'] 

i|  Troupe  (troop),  re.  [F.,  troop.  See  Troop.]  A  com- 
pany or  troop,  especially  the  company  of  performers  in. 
a  play  or  an  opera. 

Troup'1-al  (troop'T-al),  n.  [F.  iroupiale.']  (Zool.y 
Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  bright-colored  Ameri- 
can birds  belonging  to  Icterus  and  allied  genera,  espe- 
cially Icterus  icterus,  a  native  of  the  West  Indie?  and 
South  America.  Many  of  the  species  are  called  orioles 
in  America.     [Written  also  troopial.'] 

Trouse  (trouz),  re.    Trousers.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

Trou'ser-ing  (trou'zer-Tng),  re.  Cloth  or  material  for 
making  trousers. 

Trou'sers  (-zerz),  n.  pi.  [OF.  trousses  breeches  worn 
by  pages,  from  trousse,  trosse,  a  bundle,  a  truss.  See 
Truss,  and  cf.  Teossers,  Tkouse.]  A  garment  worn  by 
men  and  boys,  extending  from  the  waist  to  the  knee  or 
to  the  ankle,  and  covering  each  leg  separately. 

II  Trous'seau'  (troo'so'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  OF.  trossel,  dim. 
of  trousse  a  bundle,  truss.  See  Truss.]  The  collective 
lighter  equipments  or  outfit  of  a  bride,  including  clothes, 
jewelry,  and  the  like ;  especially,  that  which  is  provided 
for  her  by  her  family; 

Trout  (trout),  re.  [AS.  truht,  L.  tructa,  tructus  ;  akin 
to  Gr.  rpiixTri^  a  sea  fish  with  sharp  teetli,  fr.  Tpdyeiv  to 
gnaw.]  1.  (.ZcciZ.)  Anyone  of  numerous  species  of  fishes 
belonging  to  Salmo,  Salvelinus,  and  allied  genera  of  the 
family  Salmonidse.  They  are  highly  esteemed  as  game- 
fishes  and  for  the  quality  of  their  fiesh.     All  the  species' 
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breed  in  fresh  water,  but  after  spawning  many  of  them 
descend  to  the  sea  if  they  have  an  opportunity. 

H^^  The  most  important 
European  species  are  tlie 
river,  or 
brown,  trout 
{.Salmo  fo- 
ri 0),  the 
salmon 
trout,  and 
the  sewen. 
The  most  impor- 
tant  American 
species  are  the 
broolf,  specified, 
or  red-spotted,  trout  (Salvelinus  fonlinalis)  of  the  North- 
ern United  States  and  Canada  ;  the  red-spotted  trout,  or 
Dolly  Varden  (see  Malma)  ;  the  lake  trout  (see  Namay- 
CUSH);  the  black -spotted,  mountain,  or  silver,  trout 
(Salmo  purpurahis) ;  the  golden,  or  rainbow,  trout  (see 
under  Rainbow)  ;  the  blueback  trout  (see  Oquassa)  ;  and 
the  salmon  trout  (see  under  Salmon).  The  European 
trout  has  been  introduced  into  America. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  marine  fishes 
more  or  less  resembling  a  trout  in  appearance  or  habits, 
but  not  belonging  to  the  same  family,  especially  the  Cal- 
ifornia rock  trouts,  the  common  squeteague,  and  the 
southern,  or  spotted,  squeteague  ;  —  called  also  salt-water 
trout,  sea  iroiit,  shad  trout,  and  gray  trout.  See  Sque- 
teague, and  Itnck  trout  under  Rock. 

Trout  perch  (Zo'61.),  a  small  fresh-water  American  fish 
IPercovsis  guttatus),  allied  to  the  trout,  but  resembling 
a  perch  in  its  scales  and  mouth. 

Trout'bird'  (trout'berd'),  ra.  (Zool.)  The  American 
golden  plover.     [Local,  U.  S'.] 

Trout'-COl'ored  (-kiiVerd),  a.  White,  with  spots  of 
black,  bay,  or  sorrel ;  as,  a  trout-colored  horse. 

Trout'let  (-let),  n.   A  little  trout ;  a  troutling.  Hood. 

Trout'llng  (-ling),  n.     A  little  trout ;  a  troutlet. 

II  Trou'v^re'  (troo'vSr'),  1  n.     [F.  irouveur,  trouvlre. 

llTrou'veur'  (troo'ver'), )  See  Thocbadoue.]  One 
of  a  school  of  poets  who  flourished  in  Northern  France 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  century. 

Tro'ver  (tro'ver),  n.  [OF.  trover,  truver,  to  find,  F. 
Irouver;  probably  originally,  to  invent  or  compose  (melo- 
dies), fr.  (assumed)  LL.  tropare.  See  Troubadour,  Trope, 
and  cf.  Contrive,  Retrieve,  Trouveur.]  {Law)  (a)  Ihe 
gaining  possession  of  any  goods,  whether  by  finding  or  by 
other  means.  (6)  An  action  to  recover  damages  against 
one  who  found  goods,  and  would  not  deliver  them  to  the 
owner  on  demand  ;  an  action  which  lies  in  any  case  to 
recover  the  value  of  goods  wrongfully  converted  by  an- 
other to  his  own  use.  In  this  case  the  finding,  though 
alleged,  is  an  immaterial  fact  j  the  injury  lies  in  the  con- 
version. 

Trow  (tro),  n.  A  boat  with  an  open  well  amidships. 
It  is  used  in  spearing  fish.  Knight. 

Trow  (tro),  V.  i.  &  i.  [OE.  trowen,  AS.  ireowan  to 
trust,  believe,  fr.  treow  trust,  ireSwe  true,  faithful.  See 
True.]  To  believe ;  to  trust ;  to  think  or  suppose.  [Ar- 
chaic] 

So  that  ye  trow  in  Christ,  and  you  baptize.    Chaucer. 

A  better  priest,  I  trow,  there  nowhere  none  is.    Chaucer. 

It  never  yet  was  worn,  I  trow.  Tennyson. 

I^p"  /  (row,  or  trow  alone,  was  formerly  sometimes 
added  to  (questions  to  express  contemptuous  or  indig- 
nant surprise. 

What  tempest,  /  trow,  threw  this  whale  .  .  .  ashore  ?    Shak. 
What  is  the  matter,  trow  ?  Shak. 

TrOW'el  (trou'51),  n.  [OE.  truel,  OF.  truele,  F. 
truelle,  LL.  truella,  L.  trulla,  dim.  of  trua  a  ladle  ;  prob- 
ably akin  to  Gr.  Topvmr)  a  stirrer,  ladle,  G.  quirl  a  stir- 
rer, MHG.  twirel,  OH(j.  dwiril,  Icel.  pvara,  AS.  pwiril. 
Cf.  Twirl.]  1.  A  mason's  tool,  used  in  spreading  and 
dressing  mortar, 
and  breaking 
bricks  to  shape 
them. 

2.  A   garden- 

«'''«^*.°o''   some-  Mason's  TroweL 

what  like  a  scoop, 

used  in  taking  up  plants,  stirring  the  earth,  etc. 

3.  {Founding)  A  tool  used  for  smoothing  a  mold. 
Trowel  bayonet.    See   Spade  bayonet,  under  Spadb. — 

Pish  trowel.    See  Fish  slice,  under  Fisa. 

Trow'eled  (-Sid),  a.  Formed  with  a  trowel ;  smoothed 
with  a  trowel ;  as,  troweled  stucco,  that  is,  stucco  laid 
on  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  paint.  [Written  also 
trowelled.'] 

Trow'el-fnl  (-Sl-ful),  n. ;  pi.  Trowelfuls  (-fulz).  As 
much  as  a  trowel  will  hold  ;  enough  to  fill  a  trowel. 

Trowl  (trol),  n.    See  Troll. 

Trowsed  (trouzd),  a.     Wearing  trousers.     [06j.] 

Trow'sers  (trou'zerz),  n.  pi.    Same  as  Trousers. 

Troy  (troi),  n.    Troy  weight. 

Troy  weightj  the  weight  by  which  gold  and  silver,  jew- 
ws,  and  the  like,  are  weighed.  It  was  so  named  from 
Troyes,  m  France,  where  it  was  first  adopted  in  Europe. 
Ihe  troy  ounce  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Cairo  durmg  the  crusades.  In  this  weight  the  pound  is 
divided  into  12  ounces,  the  ounce  into  20  pennyweights, 
and  the  pennyweight  into  24  grains ;  hence,  the  troy 
ounce  contains  480  grains,  and  the  troy  pound  contains 
5760  grains.    The  avoirdupois  pound  contains  7000  troy 

grains ;  so  that  175  pounds  troy  equal  144  pounds  avoirs 
upois,  or  1  pound  troy  =  0.82286  of  a  pound  avoirdupois, 
and  1  ounce  troy  =:  1  ^/,  or  1.09714  ounce  avoirdupois. 
Troy  weight  when  divided,  the  pound  into  12  ounces,  the 
ounce  into  8  drains,  the  dram  into  3  scruples,  and  the  scru- 
ple into  20  grains,  is  called  a^iothecaries'  weight,  used  in 
"jeighine  medicines,  etc.  In  the  standard  weights  of  the 
U  nited  States,  the  troy  ounce  ie  divided  decimally  down 
to  the  ijjgj  part. 

Troy'ounce'  (-ouns'),  n.   See  Troy  ounce,  under  Troy 
weight,  above,  and  under  Ounce. 
Tru'age  (trH'aj),  n.     [Cf.  OF.  truage  a  tax.    See 


Tp  j  3.]  1.  A  pledge  of  truth  or  peace  made  on  payment 
of  a  tax,     lObs.]  Ld.  Bcmers. 

2.  A  tax  or  impost ;  tribute.    [Ohs."]  R.  of  Gloucester. 

Tru'an-cy  (trii'an-sj),  n.  The  act  of  playing  truant, 
or  the  state  of  being  truant ;  as,  addicted  to  truancy. 

Tru'and  (-and),  n.  &  a.    See  Truant.     [Obs.J 

Tru'ant  (-ant),  n.  [F.  truand,  OF.  truant,  a  vagrant, 
beggar ;  of  Celtic  origin  ;  cf.  W.  tru,  truan,  wretched, 
miserable,  truan  a  wretch,  Ir.  irogha  miserable,  Gael. 
truaghan  a  poor,  distressed,  or  wretched  creature,  truagh 
wretched.]  One  who  stays  away  from  business  or  any 
duty ;  especially,  one  who  stays  out  of  school  without 
leave ;  an  idler ;  a  loiterer  ;  a  shirk.  Dryden. 

1  nave  a  truant  been  to  chivalry.  Shak. 

To  play  tma'  t,  to  stray  away ;  to  idle  ;  to  loiter ;  espe- 
cially, to  stay  out  of  school  witliout  leave.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tru'ailt,  a.  Wandering  from  business  or  duty  ;  loiter- 
ing ;  idle,  and  ihirking  duty  ;  as,  a  truant  boy. 

While  truant  Jove,  in  infant  pride. 

Played  barefoot  on  Olympus'  side.  Trumbull. 

tra'aat,  V.  i.  ICf.F.  truander.]  To  idle  away  time  ; 
to  loiter,  or  wander ;  to  play  the  truant.  Shak. 

By  this  means  they  lost  their  time  and  truanted  on  the  funda- 
mental grounds  of  saving  knowledge.  Lowell. 

Tru'ant,  v.  t.    To  idle  away  ;  to  waste.    [-R.] 
I  dare  not  be  the  author 
Of  truanting  the  time.  Ford. 

Tra'ant-ly,  adv.    Like  a  truant  ;  in  idleness. 

Tru'ant-Slllp,  n.  The  conduct  of  a  truant ;  neglect  of 
employment;  idleness;  truancy.  Ascham. 

Trub  (triib),  re.     [Cf.  Truffle.]    A  trufQe.     [06s.] 

Trub'tail'  (-tal'),  «•  [Prov.  E.  trub  slut ;  cf.  Sw.  triib- 
6t(?  stumpy.]    A  short,  squat  woman.  [06s.]  Ainsworth. 

Tru-bU'  (troo-bob'),  n.  (Zodl.)  An  East  India  herring 
{Clupea  toli)  which  is  extensively  caught  for  the  sake  of 
its  roe  and  for  its  flesh. 

Truce  (trus),  n.  [OE.  irewes,  iriwes,  ireowes,  pi.  of 
trewe  a  truce,  properly,  pledge  of  fldelity,  truth,  AS. 
tredw  fidelity,  faith,  troth.  See  True.]  1.  {Mil.)  A 
suspension  of  arms  by  agreement  of  the  commanders  of 
opposing  forces ;  a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities,  for 
negotiation  or  other  purpose ;  an  armistice. 

2.  Hence,  intermission  of  action,  pain,  or  contest; 
temporary  cessation ;  short  quiet. 

Where  he  may  likeUest  find 
Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts.  Milton, 

Flag  of  trtice  (Mil.),  a  white  flag  carried  or  exhibited 
by  one  of  the  hostile  parties,  during  the  flying  of  wliich 
hostilities  are  suspended.  —  'Truce  of  God,  a  suspension  of 
arms  promulgated  by  the  church,  which  occasionally 
took  place  in  tlie  Middle  Ages,  putting  a  stop  to  private 
hostilities  at  or  within  certain  periods. 

Truce'break'er  (-brak'er),  n.  One  who  violates  a 
truce,  covenant,  or  engagement. 

Truceless,  a.    Without  a  truce ;  unforbearing. 

Two  minds  in  one,  and  each  a  truceless  guest.  H.  Brooke. 

Truch'man  (trSch'man),  re.    [Cf.  F.  imcheman.    See 
Dkagoman.]    An  interpreter.     See  Dragoiian.     [06s.] 
And  after,  by  the  tongue, 

Her  truchman,  she  reports  the  mind's  each  throw.  B.  Jonson. 

Tru'cl-da'tion  (tru'si-da'shiin),  re.  [L.  trucidalio,  fr. 
trucidare  to  slaughter.]     The  act  of  killing.    [06s.] 

Truck  (trQk),  n.  [L.  trochus  an  iron  lioop,  Gr.  rpo- 
Xos  a  wheel,  fr.  Tpex^'-"  ''O  mn.  See  Trochee,  and  cf. 
Truckle,  iJ.  ■)■.]  1.  A  small  wheel,  as  of  a  vehicle;  spe- 
cifically (Ord.),  a  small  strong  wheel,  as  of  wood  or  iron, 
for  a  gun  carriage. 

2.  A  low,  wheeled  vehicle  or  barrow  for  carrying  goods, 
stone,  and  other  heavy  articles. 

Goods  were  conveyed  about  the  town  almost  exclusively  in 
trucks  drawn  by  dogs.  Macaulay. 

3.  {Railroad  Mack.)  A  swivellng  carriage,  consist- 
ing of  a  frame  with  one  or  more  pairs  of  wheels  and  the 
necessary  boxes,  springs,  etc.,  to  carry  and  guide  one 
end  of  a  locomotive  or  a  car ;  —  sometimes  called  bogie  in 
England.    Trucks  usually  have  four  or  six  wheels. 


Side  View  of  one  form  of  Railway  Truck. 

A  Truck  Frame  ;  B  Axle  Guard  ;  C  Swing  Beam  ; 

J)  Axle  Box  ;  E  Rubber  Springs. 

4.  (Naut.)  {a)  A  small  wooden  cap  at  the  summit  of 
a  flagstaff  or  a  masthead,  having  holes  in  it  for  reeving 
halyards  through.  (6)  A  small  piece  of  wood,  usually 
cylindrical  or  disk-shaped,  used  for  various  purposes. 

5.  A  freight  car.     [Eng.} 

6.  A  frame  on  low  wheels  or  rollers;  —  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes,  as  for  a  movable  support  for  heavy  bodies. 

Truck,  V.  t     To  transport  on  a  truck  or  trucks. 

Truck,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trucked  (trukt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Truckinq.]  [OE.  trukken,  F.  troquer  ;  akin  to  Sp.  & 
Pg.  trocar,-  of  uncertain  origin.]  To  exchange  ;  to  give 
in  exchange ;  to  barter ;  as,  to  truck  knives  for  gold  dust. 

We  will  b^gin  liy  supposing  the  international  trade  to  be  in 
form,  what  it  always  is  in  reality,  an  actual  truckinq  of  oiio 
commodity  against  another.  J.  S.  Mill. 

Truck,  V.  i.  To  exchange  commodities ;  to  barter ; 
to  trade  ;  to  deal. 

A  master  of  a  ship,  who  deceived  them  under  color  of  truck- 
ing with  them.  Palfrey. 
Despotism  itoelf  is  obliged  to  truck  and  huckster.  Ilurke. 
To  truck  and  higgle  for  a  private  good.         Emerson. 


Track  (trSk),  n.  [Cf.  F.  iroc.']  1.  Exchange  of  com- 
modifies;  barter.  Hakluyt. 

2.  Commodities  appropriate  for  barter,  or  for  small 
trade ;  small  commodities ;  esp.,  in  the  United  States, 
garden  vegetables  raised  for  the  market.     [CoWog.] 

3.  The  practice  of  paying  wages  in  goods  instead  of 
money ;  —  called  also  truck  system. 

Garden  track,  vegetables  raised  for  market.  [Colloq.] 
[U.  .S.]  — Truck  farming,  raising  vegetables  for  market; 
market  gardening.    [Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Truck'age  (-aj ;  48),  re.  The  practice  of  bartering 
goods ;  exchange  ;  barter ;  truck. 

The  truckage  of  perishing  coin.  Milton. 

Truck'age,  re.  Money  paid  for  the  conveyance  of 
goods  on  a  truck ;  freight. 

Truck'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  trucks  ;  a  trafficker. 

No  man  having  ever  yet  driven  a  saving  bargain  with  this 
great  trucker  for  souls.  South. 

Truck'ing,  n.  The  business  of  conveying  goods  on 
trucks. 

Truc'kle  (triik'k'l),  re.  [Dim.  of  truck  a  wheel ;  or 
from  the  kindred  L.  trochlea  a  block,  sheaf  containing 
one  or  more  pulleys.  See  Truck  a  wheel.]  A  small 
wheel  or  caster.  Hudibras. 

Truc'kle,  v.  i.  [From  truckle  in  truckle-bed,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  fact  that  the  truckle-bed  on  which  the  pupil 
slept  was  rolled  under  the  large  bed  of  the  master.]  To 
yield  or  bend  obsequiously  to  the  will  of  another ;  to 
submit ;  to  creep.     "  Small,  truckling  states."       Burke. 

Religion  itself  is  forced  to  truckle  to  worldly  policy.   NoiTis. 

Truc'kle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Truckled  (-k'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Truckling  (-kling).]  To  roll  or  move  upon  truc- 
kles, or  casters  ;  to  trundle. 

Truc'kle-bed'  (-bed'),  re.  A  low  bed  on  wheels,  that 
may  be  pushed  under  another  bed ;  a  trundle-bed.  "  His 
standing  bed  and  truckle-bed."  Shak. 

Truc'kler  (-kler),  n.  One  who  truckles,  or  yields 
servilely  to  the  will  of  another. 

Truck'man  (trtik'man),  re. ,  pi.  Truckmen  (-men). 

1.  [From  Truck  barter.]  One  who  does  business  in 
the  way  of  barter  or  exchange. 

2.  [Prom  Truck  a  carriage.]  One  who  dr-ves  a  truck, 
or  whose  business  is  the  conveyance  of  goods  on  trucks. 

Tru'CU-lence  (tru'ki5-lens),  I  re.  [L.  truculentia.']  The 

Tru'CU-len-cy  (-len-sy  ;  277) )  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing truculent ;  savageness  of  manners  ;  ferociousness. 

Tru'CU-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  trucxdentiis,  fr.  triix,  gen. 
trueis,  wild,  fierce  :  cf.  F.  truculent.']  1  Fierce  ;  savage ; 
ferocious ;  barbarous ;  as,  the  truculent  inhabitants  of 
Scythia.  Ray, 

2.  Cruel ;  destructive ;  ruthless. 

More  or  less  truculent  plagues.  Harvey. 

Tru'cu-lent-ly,  adv.    In  a  truculent  manner. 

Trudge  (triij),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trudged  (trujd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Trudging.]  [Perhaps  of  Scand.  origin, 
and  originally  meaning,  to  walk  on  snowshoes  ;  cf.  dial- 
Sw.  truga,  trudja,  a  snowshoe,  Norw.  truga,  Icel.  prUga.'] 
To  walk  or  march  with  labor ;  to  jog  along ;  to  move 
wearily. 

And  trudged  to  Rome  upon  my  naked  feet.      Dryden. 

Trudge'man  (-man),  re.     A  truchman.     [06s.] 

True  (tru),  a.  [Compar.  Truer  (-er)  ;  superl. 
Truest.]  [OE.  trewe,  AS.  tredwe  faithful,  true,  from 
treow  fidelity,  faith,  troth ;  akin  to  OFries.  triuwe,  adj., 
ireuwa,  n.,  OS.  triuwi,  adj.,  trewa,  n.,  D.  trouw,  adj. 
&  n.,  G.  treu,  adj.,  treue,  n.,  OHG.  gitriuwi,  adj.,  (riu- 
wa,  n.,  Icel.  tryggr,  adj.,  Dan.  tro,  adj.  &  n.,  Sw.  trogen, 
adj.,  tro,  n.,  Goth,  iriggws,  adj.,  iriggica,  n.,  trauan  to 
trust,  OPruss.  druwis  faith.    Cf.  Trow,  Trust,  Truth.] 

1.  Conformable  to  fact ;  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
state  of  things ;  correct ;  not  false,  erroneous,  inaccurate, 
or  the  like  ;  as,  a  true  relation  or  narration  ;  a  true  his- 
tory ;  a  declaration  is  true  when  it  states  the  facts. 

2.  Right  to  precision ;  conformable  to  a  rule  or  pat- 
tern ;  exact ;  accurate ;  as,  a  true  copy ;  a  true  likeness 
of  the  original. 

Making  his  eye,  foot,  and  hand  keep  true  time.  Sir  JF.  Scott. 

3.  Steady  in  adhering  to  friends,  to  promises,  to  a 
prince,  or  the  like  ;  unwavering ;  faithful ;  loyal ;  not 
false,  fickle,  or  perfidious  ;  as,  a  true  friend  ;  a  wife  true 
to  her  husband  ;  an  officer  true  to  his  charge. 

Thy  so  ti-ue, 
So  faithful,  love  unequaled.  Milton. 

Dare  to  be  tnte :  nothing  can  need  a  lie.       Herbert. 

4.  Actual ;  not  counterfeit,  adulterated,  or  pretended ; 
genuine  ;  pure  ;  real ;  as,  irtie  balsam  ;  true  love  of  coun- 
try ;  a  true  Christian. 

The  true  Ught  which  lighteth  every  man  that  Cometh  into  the 

world.  John  i.  9. 

Ti'ue  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance.    Pope. 

tg^""  True  is  sometimes  used  elliptically  for  It  is  true. 

Out  of  true,  varying  from  correct  mechanical  form, 
alignment,  adjustment,  etc. ;  —  snid  of  a  wall  that  is  not 
perpendicular,  of  a  wheel  whose  civounifereiu'e  is  not  in 
the  same  plane,  and  the  like.  [Colloq.]  —  A  true  bilUinic), 
a  bill  of  indictment  which  is  returned  by  the  grand  jury 
so  indorsed,  signifying  that  the  charges  appear  to  be  true. 
—  True  time.    See  under  Time. 

True,  adv.     In  accordance  with  truth  ;  truly.     Shak. 

True'-blue'  (-bin'),  a.  Of  inHexible  honesty  and  fidel- 
ity ;  —  a  term  derived  from  the  true,  or  Coventry,  blue, 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  unchanging  color.  See  True 
blue,  under  Blue. 

True'-blue',  re.  A  person  of  inflexible  integrity  or 
fidelity. 

True'-born'  (-bSrn'),  a.  Of  genuine  birth  ;  having  a 
right  by  birth  to  any  title  ;  as,  a  true-born  Enghshman. 

True'-bred'  (brgd'),  a.  1.  Of  a  genuine  or  right 
breed  ;  as,  a  true-bred  beast.  Shak. 

2.  Being  of  real  breeding  or  education ;  as,  a  true-bred 
gentleman. 

True'-heart'ed  (-hiirt'Sd),  a.     Of  a  faithful  heart; 
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honest ;  sincere ;  not  faithless  or  deceitful ;  as,  a  true- 
hearted  friend.  — Trne'-heart'ed-ness,  n. 

True'love'  (tru'liiv'),  n.     1.  One  really  beloved. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  plant.     See  Paris. 

3>  An  unexplained  word  occurring  in  Chaucer,  mean- 
ing, perhaps,  an  arobiatic  sweetmeat  for  sweetening  the 
breath.  _  T.  S.  Lounsbui-y. 

Under  his  tongue  a  truelove  ke  bore.  Chaucer. 

Truelove  knot,  a  compli- 
cated, involved  knot  that 
does  not  readily  untie ;  tlie 
emblem  of  interwoven  af- 
fection or  engagement ;  — 
called  also  true-lover'' s  knot. 

True'ness,  n.  The  qual- 
ity of  being  true ;  reality ; 
genuineness  ;  faithfulness ; 
sincerity  ;  exactness ;  truth. 

True'-pen'ny  (-peu'uy), 
n.    An  honest  fellow.  _ 

Shak.    Bacon,  Truelove  Knots. 

Trul'fle  (tru'f 'i  or  trilf'f 'I ;  277),  n.  [OF.  trufle,  F 
truffe  ;  akin  to  Sp.  trufa, 
tarlufo ;  of  uncertain 
origin  ;  perhaps  from  L. 
tuber  a  tumor,  knob,  truf- 
fle. Cf.  Tdber,  Trifle.] 
Any  one  of  several  kinds 
of  roundish,  subterranean 
fungi,  usually  of  a  black- 
ish color.  The  French 
truffle  (Tuber  melanospo- 
rum)  and  tlie  English  truf- 
fle (T.  seslivum)  are  much  esteemed  as  articles  of  food. 

Truffle  worm  (ZooL),  the  larva  of  a  fly  of  the  genus  Zei- 
odes,  injurious  to  truffles. 

Truffled  (-fid),  a.  Provided  or  cooked  with  truffles ; 
stuffed  with  truffles ;  as,  a  truffled  turkey. 

Trug  (trug),  n.  [Cf.  Trough.]  1.  A  trough,  or  tray. 
Specifically :  (a)  A  hod  for  mortar.  (J)  An  old  meas- 
ure of  wheat  equal  to  two  thirds  of  a  bushel.        Bailey. 

2.  A  concubine ;  a  harlot.     [Ois.]  Taylor  (1630). 

Trug'ging-house'  (-gTng-lious'),  n.  [See  Trug,  re., 
2.]     A  brothel.     [Obs.']  Robert  Greene. 

Tru'lsm  (tru'Iz'm),  n.    [From  True.]   An  undoubted 
or  self-evident  truth  ;  a  statement  which  is  plainly  true  ; 
a  proposition  needing  no  proof  or  argument ;  —  opposed 
to  falsism. 
Trifling  truisms  clothed  in  great,  swelling  words.     J.  P.  Smith. 

Tru'ls-mat'ic  (-Tz-m5t'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
truisms  ;  consisting  of  truisms.     [iJ.] 

Trull  (triil),  n.  [G.  trolle,  trulle;  cf.  OD.  drol  a  jester, 
Dan.  trold  an  elf,  imp,  Sw.  troll  a  goblin,  loel.  troll,  troll, 
a  giant,  fiend,  demon.  Cf.  Droll,  Troll.]  1.  A  drab  ; 
a  strumpet ;  a  harlot ;  a  trollop.  Shak. 

2.  A  girl ;  a  wench  ;  a  lass.     \_Obs.'] 

Trul'li-za'tion  (-li-za'shiin),  re.  [L.  trullissatio,  from 
trullissare  to  trowel,  to  plaster,  fr.  trulla  a  trowel.]  The 
act  of  laying  on  coats  of  plaster  with  a  trowel. 

Trn'ly  (tru'ly),  adv.  [From  True.]  1.  In  a  true 
manner ;  according  to  truth ;  in  agreement  with  fact ;  as, 
to  state  things  truly  ;  the  facts  are  truly  represented. 

1  can  not  truly  say  flow  I  came  here.  Shak. 

2.  Exactly  ;  justly  ;  precisely  ;  accurately ;  as,  to  es- 
timate t7-uly  the  weiglit  of  evidence. 

3.  Sincerely  ;  honestly ;  really  ;  faithfully ;  as,  to  be 
trtily  attached  to  a  lover  ;  the  citizens  are  truly  loyal  to 
their  prince  or  their  coumtry.  Burke. 

4.  Conformably  to  law ;  legally ;  legitimately. 

His  innocent  babe  [is]  truly  begotten.  Shak- 

6.  In  fact ;  in  deed  ;  in  reality ;  in  truth. 
Beauty  is  excelled  by  manly  grace 
And  wisdom,  which  alone  is  truly  fair.  Milton. 

Trump  (triimp),  re.  [OE.  trtimpe,  trompe,  F.  Irompe  ; 
probably  fr.  L.  triumphare  to  triumph,  to  exult,  hence, 
probably,  to  make  a  joyous  sound  or  noise.  See  Triumph, 
V.  i.  &  re.,  and  cf.  Trombone,  Tromp,  Trump  at  cards, 
Tbumpert,  Trumpet,  Trunk  a  proboscis.]  A  wind  in- 
etrument  of  music  ;  a  trumpet,  or  sound  of  a  trumpet ;  — 
used  chiefly  in  Scripture  and  poetry. 

We  sliali  aft  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinlcling  of  an 

eye,  at  the  last  trump.  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52. 

The  wakeful  trump  of  doom.  Milton. 

Trump,  V.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  tromper.  See  Trump  a  trump- 
et.]   To  blow  a  trumpet.     [Oii.]      WycliJ  (Malt.  vi.  2). 

Trump,  re.  [A  corruption  of  triumph,  F.  triomphe. 
See  Triumph,  and  cf.  Trump  a  trumpet.]  1.  A  winning 
card ;  one  of  a  particular  suit  (usually  determined  by 
chance  for  each  deal)  any  card  of  which  takes  any  card 
of  the  other  suits. 

2.  An  old  game  with  cards,  nearly  the  same  as  whist ; 
—  called  also  ruff.  Decker. 

3.  A  good  fellow  ;  an  excellent  person.     ISlang^ 

Alfred  is  a  trump,  I  think  you  say.  Thackeray. 

To  put  to  one's  trumps,  or  To  put  on  one's  trumps,  to 
force  to  the  last  expedient,  or  to  the  utmost  exertion. 

But  when  kinj;:s  come  so  low  as  to  fawn  upon  philosophy, 
which  before  tliey  neither  valued  nor  understood,  it  is  a  sign 
that  fails  not,  they  are  then  put  to  their  last  trump.  Milton. 

Fut  the  housekeeper  to  her  trumps  to  accommodate  them. 

IF.  Irving. 

Trump,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trumped  (triimt ;  215) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Trumping.]  To  play  a  trump  card  when 
one  of  another  suit  has  been  led. 

Trump,  V.  t.  To  play  a  trump  card  upon ;  to  take 
with  a  trump  card ;  as,  she  trumped  the  first  trick. 

Trump,  V.  t.  [F.  tromper  to  deceive,  in  OP. ,  to  blow 
a  trumpet,  se  tromper  de  to  mock.  See  Trump  a  trump- 
et.] 1.  To  trick,  or  impose  on;  to  deceive.  [04s.] 
"  To  trick  or  trump  mankind."  B.  Jsnson. 

2.  To  impose  unfairly ;  to  palm  off. 

Authors  have  been  trumped  upon  us.       C.  Leslie. 

To  trump  np,  to  devise ;  to  collect  with  unfairness ;  to 
rabncate ;  as,  to  trump  up  a  charge. 


Modern  Trumpet,  with  Pistons. 


Trump'er-y  (trHmp'er-y),  re.  [F.  tromperie  deceit,  fr. 
tromper  to  deceive.  See  Trump  to  trick.]  1.  Deceit; 
fraud.     \_Obs.']  Grenewey. 

2.  Something  serving  to  deceive  by  false  show  or  pre- 
tense ;  falsehood  ;  deceit ;  worthless  but  showy  matter  ; 
hence,  things  worn  out  and  of  no  value ;  rubbish. 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves.  Shak. 

Upon  the  coming  of  Christ,  very  much,  though  not  all,  of  this 
idolatrous  trumpery  and  superstition  was  driven  out  of  the 
world.  South. 

Trump'er-y,  a.  Worthless  or  deceptive  in  character. 
"  A  trumpery  little  ring."  Thackeray. 

Trump'et  (-§t),  n.  [F.  trompelie,  dim.  of  trompe. 
See  Trump  a  trump- 
et.] 1.  (Mus.)  A 
wind  instrument  of 
great  antiq  uity, 
much  used  in  war 
and  military  exer- 
cises, and  of  great 
value  in  the  orchestra.  It  consists  of  a  long  metallic 
tube,  curved  (once  or  twice)  into  a  convenient  shape, 
and  ending  in  a  bell.  Its  scale  in  the  lower  octaves  is 
limited  to  the  first  natural  harmonics;  but  there  are 
modern  trumpets  capable,  by  means  of  valves  or  pistons, 
of  producing  every  tone  within  their  compass,  although 
at  the  expense  of  the  true  ringing  quality  of  tone. 
The  trumpet's  loud  clangor 
Excites  us  to-arms.  Dryden. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  trumpeter.  Clarendon. 

3.  One  who  praises,  or  propagates  praise,  or  is  the  in- 
strument of  propagating  it.  Shak. 

That  great  politician  was  pleased  to  have  the  greatest  wit  of 
those  times  ...  to  be  the  trumpet  of  his  praises.  Dryden. 

4.  (Mach.)  A  funnel,  or  short,  flaring  pipe,  used  as  a 
guide  or  conductor,  as  for  yarn  in  a  knitting  machine. 

Ear  trumpet.  See  under  Ear. —  Sea  trumpet  {Bot.),  a 
great  seaweed  (Ecklonia  buccinalis)  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.  It  has  a  long,  hollow  stem,  enlarging  upwards, 
which  may  be  made  into  a  kind  of  trumpet,  and  is  used 
for  many  purposes.  —  Speaking  trumpet,  an  instrument 
for  conveying  articulate  sounds  with  increased  force.  — 
Trumpet  animalcule  (ZooL),  any  infusorian  belonging  to 
Stentor  and  allied  genera,  in  whioli  the  body  is  trumpet- 
shaped.  See  Stentor.  —  Trumpet  SiSh (Bol.),  the  trumpet 
creeper,  [^nff.]  —Trumpet  conchiZool.),  a  trumpet  shell, 
or  triton.  —  Trumpet  creeper  (Bot.),  an  American  climb- 
ing plant  (Tecoma  radicuns)  bearing  clusters  of  large  red 
trumpet-shaped  flowers ;  —  called  also  trumpet  flower, 
and  in  England  trumpet  ash.  — Trumpet  fish.  (Zo'61.)  (a) 
Tlie  bellows  fish,  (b)  The  fistularia.  —  Trumpet  flower. 
(Bot.)  (a)  The  trumpet  creeper ;  also,  its  blossom,  (b)  The 
trumpet  honeysuckle,  {c)  A  West  Indian  name  for 
several  plants  with  trumpet-shaped  flowers.  —  Trumpet 
fly  (.ZooL),  a  botfly.  —  Trumpet  honeysuckle  (Bot.),  a  twin- 
ing plant  (Lonicera  sempervirens)  with  red  and  yellow 
trumi)et-sliaped  flo%vers  ;  —  called  also  trumpet  flower.  — 
Trumpet  leaf  (Bot.),  a  name  of  several  plants  of  the  genus 
Sarracenia.  —Trumpet  major  (Mil.),  the  chief  trumpeter 
of  a  band  or  regiment.  —  Trumpet  marine  (Mus.),  a  mono- 
chord,  having  a  thick  string,  sounded  Vv'itli  a  bow,  and 
stopped  with  the  thumb  so  as  to  produce  the  harmonic 
tones ;  —  said  to  be  the  oldest  bowed  instrument  known, 
and  in  form  the  archetype  of  all  others.  It  probably 
owes  its  name  to  **  its  external  resemblance  to  the  large 
speaking  trumpet  used  on  board  Italian  vessels,  which  is 
of  the  same  length  and  tapering  shape."  Grove.  — 
Trumpet  shell  (ZooL),  any  species  of  large  marme  uni- 
valve sheUs  belonging  to  Triton  and  allied  genera.  See 
Triton,  2.  —Trumpet  tree.    (Bot.)  See Trumpetwood. 

Trump'et,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Trumpeted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Trumpeting.]  [Cf.  F.  trompeler.']  To  publish 
by,  or  as  by,  sound  of  trumpet ;  to  noise  abroad ;  to  pro- 
claim ;  as,  to  trumpet  good  tidings. 

They  did  nothing  but  publish  and  trumpet  all  the  reproaches 
they  could  devise  against  the  Irish.  Bacon. 

Trump'et,  v.  i.  To  sound  loudly,  or  with  a  tone  like 
a  trumpet ;  to  utter  a  trumplike  cry. 

Trump'et-er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  sounds  a  trumpet. 

2.  One  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  denounces. 

These  men  are  good  trumpeters.  Bacon. 

3.  (Zo'61.)  (a)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  long- 
legged  South  American  birds 
of  the  genus  Psophia,  espe- 
cially P.  crepitans,  which  is 
abundant,  and  often  domes- 
ticated and  kept  with  other 
poultry  by  the  natives.  They 
are  allied  to  the  cranes.  So 
called  from  their  loud  cry. 
Called  also  agami,  and  yaka- 
mik.  (b)  A  variety  of  the 
domestic  pigeon.  (c)  An 
American  swan  (Olor  bucci- 
nator) wliich  has  a  very  loud 
note. 

4.  (Zo'ol.)  A  large  edible 
fish  (Latris  Tiecateia)  of  the 
family  Cirrhitidx,  native  of 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand. 
It  sometimes  weighs  as  much  Golden-breasted  Trumpeter 
as  fifty  or  sixty  pounds,  and         (Psophia  crepitans). 

is  highly  esteemed  as  a  food  fish. 

Trump'et-ing,  n.  (Mining)  A  channel  cut  behind  the 
brick  lining  of  a  shaft. 
Raymond. 

Trump'ets  (triSmp'- 

gts),  re.  pi.  (Bot.)  A 
plant  (Sarracenia  fla- 
va)  with  long,  hollow 
leaves. 

Trump'et-Bhaped' 
(-shapf),  a.     Tubular  Trumpet-shaped  Flower  of  Trumpet 
with  one  end  dilated.  Creeper, 

as  the  flower  of  the  trumpet  creeper. 

Trump'et-tongued'  (-tungd'),  a.  Having  a  power- 
ful, far-reaching  voice  or  speech, 


Truncate  Leaf- 
lets. 


Truncation,  3. 


Trump'et-weed'  (trOmp'St-wed'),  re.  (Bot.)  (a)  Ao 
herbaceous  composite  plant  (Eupatorium  purpureum), 
often  having  hoUovv  stems,  and  bearing  purplish  flowers 
in  small  corymbed  heads,     (b)  The  sea  trumpet. 

Trump'et-wood'  (-wSod'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  tropical  Amer- 
ican  tree  (Cecropia  peliata)  of  the  Breadfruit  family, 
having  hoUow  stems,  which  are  used  for  wind  instru- 
ments ;  —  called  also  snakewood,  and  trumpet  tree. 

Trum'pie  (triim'pt),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  The  Richardson's 
skua  (Stercorarius  parasiticus). 

Trump'llke'  (triimpllk'),  a.  Resembling  a  trumpet, 
esp.  in  sound ;  as,  a  trumplike  voice. 

Chapman. 

Trun'cal  (triin'kal),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  trunk,  or  body. 

Trun'cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Truncated  (-ka-tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Truncating.]  [L.  truncatus,  p.  p.  of 
truncare  to  cut  off,  mutilate,  fr.  trun- 
cus  maimed,  mutilated,  cut  short.  See 
Trunk.]     To  cut  off ;  to  lop ;  to  maim. 

Trun'cate  (-kat),  a.  [L.  truncatus, 
p.  p.]  Appearing  as  if  cut  off  at  the 
tip  ;  as,  a  truncate  leaf  or  feather. 

Trun'ca-ted  (-ka-tSd),  a.  1.  Cut  off;  cut  short; 
maimed.  ^^ 

2.  (Min.)  Replaced,  or  cut  off,  by  a  plane, 
especially  when  equally  inclined  to  the  adjoin- 
ing faces ;  as,  a  truncated  edge. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  Lacking  the  apex ;  —  said  of  cer-  ( 
tain  spiral  shells  in  which  the  apex  naturally 

'ii'Ol'S  oS-  Truncated  SheU 

Truncated  cone  or  pyramid  (fffom.),  a  (Trvncatella  trun- 
cone  or  ijyramid  whose  ver-  catula).  a  Adult 
tex  is  cut  off  by  a  plane.  Shell  ;  6  Young 
the  plane  being  usually  par-  Shell  before  Trun- 
allel  to  the  base.  cation. 

Trun-ca'tlon  (trun-ka'shiin  or  trun-),  re. 
[L.  truncatio.J  1.  The  act  of  truncating,  lop- 
ping, or  cutting 
off. 

2.  The  state  of 
being  truncated. 
3.  (Min.)  The  replace- 
ment of  an  edge  or  solid 
angle  by  a  plane,  especially 
when  the  plane  is  equally  in- 
clined to  the  adjoining  faces. 

Trunch  (triinch),  re.  [See  Truncheon.]  A  stake ;  a 
small  post.     [06s.] 

Trun'Cheon  (trun'shiin ;  277),  re.  [OE.  tronchoun 
the  shaft  of  a  broken  spear,  broken  piece,  OF.  tronchon, 
tron<;on,  F.  trongon,  fr.  OF.  &  F.  troncc,  tronche,  a  piece 
of  wood ;  cf.  OF.  irons,  tros,  trois  ;  all  perhaps  from  L. 
thyrsus  a  stalk,  stem,  staff.  See  Thyrsus,  and  cf. 
Trounce.]  1.  A  short  staff;  a  club;  a  cudgel;  a  shaft 
of  a  spear. 

With  his  truncheon  he  so  rudely  struck.        Spenser. 

2.  A  baton,  or  military  staff  of  command. 

The  marshal's  trimcheon  nor  the  judge's  robe.      Shak. 

3.  A  stout  stem,  as  of  a  tree,  with  the  branches  lopped 
off,  to  produce  rapid  growth.  Gardner. 

Trun'Cheon,  v.  t.    To  beat  with  a  truncheon.     Shak. 

Trun'cheoned  (-shQnd),  a.  Having  a  truncheon. 

Trun'cheon-eer'  (-shun-er'  or  -chun-er'),  n.  A  person 
armed  with  a  truncheon.     [Written  also  truncheoner.'\ 

II  Trun'cus  (trun'kiis),  re.  [L.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  thorax 
of  an  insect.     See  Trunk,  re.,  5. 

Trun'dle  (trtin'd'l),  re.  [AS.  tryndel  a  little  shield. 
See  Trend,  v.  «.]     1.  A  round  body  ;  a  little  wheel. 

2.  A  kind  of  low-wheeled  cart ;  a  truck. 

3.  A  motion  as  of  something  moving  upon  little  wheels 
or  rollers;  a  rolling  motion. 

4.  (Mach.)  (a)  A  lantern  wheel.  See  under  Laktebm, 
(b)  One  of  the  bars  of  a  lantern  wheel. 

Trun'dle,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trundled  (-d'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Trundling  (-dlTng).]  1.  To  roll  (a  thing) 
on  little  wheels ;  as,  to  trundle  a  bed  or  a  gun  carriage. 

2.  To  cause  to  roll  or  revolve  ;  to  roll  along ;  as,  to 
trundle  a  hoop  or  a  ball.  R.  A.  Proctor. 

Trun'dle,  v.  i.  1.  To  go  or  move  on  small  wheels ; 
as,  a  bed  trundles  imder  another. 

2.  To  roll,  or  go  by  revolving,  as  a  hoop. 

Tmn'dle-bed'  (-bSd'),  re.  A  low  bed  that  is  moved 
on  trundles,  or  little  wheels,  so  that  it  can  be  pushed 
under  a  higher  bed ;  a  truckle-bed ;  also,  sometimes,  a 
similar  bed  without  wheels.  Chapman, 

Trun'dle-head'  (-bed'),  n.  1.  (Gearing)  One  of  the 
disks  forming  the  ends  of  a  lantern  wheel  or  pinion. 

2.  The  drumhead  of  a  capstan ;  especially,  the  drum- 
head of  the  lower  of  two  capstans  on  the  same  axis. 

Trun'dle-tail'  (-tal'),  re.  Around  or  curled-up  tail; 
also,  a  dog  with  such  a  tail.  Shak. 

Trunk  (trunk),  re.     [F.  ironc,  L.  iruneus,  fr.  truncus 
maimed,  mutilated ;  perhaps  akin  to  torquere  to  twist, 
wrench,  and  E.  torture.     Trunk  in  the  sense  of  probos- 
cis is  fr.  F.  trompe(tla&  same  word  as  trompe  a  trumpet), 
but  has  been  confused  in  English  with  trunk  the  stem  ol 
a  tree  (see  Trump  a  trumpet).    Cf.  Truncate.]    1.  Tha 
stem,  or  body,  of  a  tree,  apart  from  its  limbs  and  roots : 
the  main  stem,  without  the  branches;  stock ;  stalk. 
About  the  mossy  trunk  I  wound  me  soon. 
For,  high  from  ground,  the  branches  would  require 
Thy  utmost  reach.  Milton. 

2.  The  body  of  an  animal,  apart  from  the  head  and 
limbs. 

3.  The  main  body  of  anything ;  as,  the  trunk  of  a  vein 
or  of  an  artery,  as  distinct  from  the  branches. 

4.  (Arch.)  That  part  of  a  pilaster  which  is  between 
the  base  and  the  capital,  corresponding  to  the  shaft  of  a 
column. 

5.  (Zo'ol.)  That  segment  of  the  body  of  an  insect 
which  is  between  the  head  and  abdomen,  and  bears  the 
wings  and  legs ;  the  thorax ;  the  truncus. 
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(Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of 


6.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  proboscis  of  an  elephant.  (6)  The 
proboscis  of  an  insect. 

7.  A  long  tube  through  which  pellets  of  clay,  peas, 
«tc.,  are  driven  by  the  force  of  the  breath. 

He  shot  sugarplums  at  them  out  of  a  trunk.      Howell. 

8.  A  box  or  chest  usually  covered  with  leather,  metal, 
or  cloth,  or  sometimes  made  of  leather,  hide,  or  metal, 
for  containing  clothes  or  other  goods ;  especially,  one 
used  to  convey  the  effects  of  a  traveler. 

Locked  up  in  chests  and  trunks,  Shak. 

9.  {Mining)  A  flume  or  sluice  in  which  ores  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  slimes  in  which  they  are  contained. 

10.  {Steam  Engine)  A  large  pipe  forming  the  piston 
rod  of  a  steam  engine,  of  sufficient  diameter  to  allow  one 
end  of  the  connecting  rod  to  be  attached  to  the  crank, 
and  the  other  end  to  pass  within  the  pii)e  directly  to  the 
piston,  thus  making  the  engine  more  compact. 

11.  A  long,  large  box,  pipe,  or  conductor,  made  of 
plank  or  metal  plates,  for  various  uses,  as  for  conveying 
air  to  a  mine  or  to  a  furnace,  water  to  a  mUl,  grain  to  an 
elevator,  etc. 

Tnmk  engine,  a  marine  engine,  the  piston  rod  of  which 
IE  a  trmik.  See  Trunk,  10.  —  Trunk  hose,  large  breeches 
formerly  worn,  reacliing  to  the  knees.  —  Trunk  line,  the 
main  line  of  a  railway,  canal,  or  other  route  of  convey- 
ance.—  Trunk  turtle  (ilooZ.),  the  leatherback. 

Trunk  (triink),  V.  <.   [CtF.  tronguer.  SeeTEUNCATE.] 

1.  To  lop  oft;  to  curtail;  to  truncate;  to  maim.  [Ofts.] 
"  Out  of  the  irunked  stock."  Spenser. 

2.  {Mining)  To  extract  (ores)  from  the  slimes  in  which 
they  are  contained,  by  means  of  a  trunk.  See  Trunk, 
».,  9.  Weale. 

TrunkOback''  (-bSk'),  n.    (ZoSl.)  The  leatherback. 

Trunked  (triinkt),  a.    Having  (such)  a  trunk. 

Thickset  with  strong  and  vell-trunked  trees.     Howell. 

Trunk'flsh'   (triSnk'fish'),  m 
several  species  of  plectog- 
nath  fishes,  belonging  to  the        ^>dB§S85BBRv/"1 
genus  Os<)-oc;on,orthefam-       -.sf^-f"***!^^^ 
ily    Ostracioniidse,   having 
an   angular  body   covered 
with  a  rigid  integument 
consisting  of  bony  scales. 
Some    of    the  species    are   Trunkfish  (Ostracion' trique- 
called  also  coffer  Jisk,  and  ti-um). 

boxfish. 

Tnink'ful  (-ful),  n.  ;  pi.  Tbunkpuls  (-fulz).  As  much 
as  a  trunk  will  hold  ;  enough  to  fill  a  trunk. 

Tnmk'work'  (-wfirk'), ».  Work  or  devices  suitable  to 
be  eoncealed  ;  a  secret  stratagem.     \Obs.'\ 

Tnm'nel  (trfin'nSl),  n.     A  trundle.     [i2.] 

Trun'nel,  n.    {Shipbuilding)  See  Treenail. 

Trim'nlon  (triin'yun;  106),  n.  [OF.  irognon  the 
stock,  stump,  or  tnmk  of  a  tree,  F.  trognon  a  core, 
stalk,  fr.  ft-OTi  a  trunk,  stem.  Of.  Trunk.]  1.  (Gun.)  A 
cylindrical  projection  on  each  side  Oi  a  piece,  whether 
gun,  mortar,  or  howitzer,  serving  to  support  it  on  the 
cheeks  of  the  carriage.     See  Illusi.  of  Cannon. 

2.  {Steam,  Engine)  A  gudgeon  on  each  side  of  an  oscil- 
lating steam  cylinder,  to  support  it.  It  is  usually  tubu- 
lar, to  convey  steam. 

Trunnion  plate  {Gun.),  a  plate  in  the  carriage  of  a  gim, 
mortar,  or  howitzer,  which  covers  the  upper  part  of  the 
cheek,  and  forms  a  bearing  under  the  trunnion.  —  Trun- 
nion ring  (Gun.),  a  ring  on  a  cannon  next  before  the 
trunnions.    [H.] 

Trun'nloned  (-yund),  a.  Provided  with  trunnions ; 
as,  the  trunnioned  cylinder  of  an  oscillating  steam  engine. 

Tni'sion  (tru'zhiin),  n.  [L.  trudere,  irusum,  to 
thrust,  shove :  cf.  F.  trusion."]  The  act  of  pushing  or 
thrusting.     [iJ.]  Bentley. 

Truss  (trus),  n.    [OE.  trusse,  F.  irousse,  OF.  also 

iourse  ;  perhaps  fr.  L.  thyrsus  stalk,  stem.    Cf .  Thyrsus, 

Torso,  Trousers,  Trousseau.]    1.  A  bundle ;  a  package ; 

as,  a  truss  of  hay  or  straw  ;  a  truss  of  grass.        Fabyan. 

Bearing  a  truss  of  trifles  at  his  back.  Spenser. 

B^^  A  truss  of  hay  in  England  is  56  lbs.  of  old  and 
60  lbs.  of  new  hay ;  a  truss  of  straw  is  36  lbs. 

2.  A  padded  jacket  or  dress  worn  under  armor,  to 
protect  the  body  from  the  effects  of  friction  ;  also,  a 
part  of  a  woman's  dress ;  a  stomacher.     [_Obs.'\     Nares. 

Puts  off  his  palmer's  weed  unto  his  truss,  which  bore 
The  stains  of  ancient  arms.  Drayton. 

3.  {Surg.)  A  bandage  or  apparatus  used  in  cases  of 
hernia,  to  keep  up  the  reduced  parts  and  hinder  further 
protrusion,  and  for  other  purposes. 

4.  {Bot.)  A  tuft  of  flowers  formed  at  the  top  of  the 
main  stalk,  or  stem,  of  certain  plants. 

5.  {Naut.)  The  rope  or  iron  used  to  keep  the  center 
of  a  yard  to  the  mast. 

6.  {Arch.  &  Engin.)  An  assemblage  of  members  of 
wood  or  metal,  sup- 
ported at  two  points, 
and  arranged  to  trans- 
mit pressure  vertical- 
ly to  those  points,  with 
the  least  possible 
strain  across  the 
length  of  any  mem- 
b  e  r .  Architectural 
trusses  when  left  visible,  as  in  open  timber  roofs,  often 
contain  members  not  needed  for  construction,  or  are  built 
with  greater  massiveness  than  is  requisite,  or  are  com- 
posed in  unscientific  ways  in  accordance  with  the  exigen- 
eies  of  style. 

Truss  rod,  a  rod  which  forms  the  tension  member  of  a 
trussed  beam,  or  a  tie  rod  in  a  truss. 

Truss,  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trussed  (trJist) ;  p.  pr.  & 

vb.  n.  Trussing.]     [F.  trousser.    See  Truss,  m.]     1.  To 

bind  or  pack  close  ;  to  make  into  a  truss.  Shak. 

It  [his  hood]  was  trussed  up  in  his  wallet.     Chaucer. 


King-post  Truss,  6. 

a  Tie-beam  ;  6  King-post  i 

c  c  Struts  J  d  d  Rafters. 


2.  To  take  fast  hold  of  ;  to  seize  and  hold  firmly ;  to 
pounce  upon.     lObs.] 

Who  trussing  me  as  eagle  doth  his  prey.       Spenser. 

3.  To  strengthen  or  stiffen,  as  a  beam  or  girder,  by 
means  of  a  brace  or  braces. 

4.  To  skewer ;  to  make  fast,  as  the  wings  of  a  fowl  to 
the  body  in  cooking  it. 

5.  To  execute  by  hanging ;  to  hang ;  —  usually  with 
up.    [Slang'i  Sir  W.  Scott. 

To  truss  a  person  or  one's  sel^  to  adjust  and  fasten 
the  clothing  of ;  especially,  to  draw  tight  and  tie  the 
laces  of  garments.  [Obs.\  "Enter  Honeysuckle,  in  his 
nightcap,  dJ-ussiK^  himself."  J.  Webster  (IvVl). —1o  truss 
up,  to  strain ;  to  make  close  or  tight.  —  Trussed  beam,  a 
beam  which  is  stiffened  by  a  system  of  braces  constitu- 
ting a  truss  of  which  the  beam  is  a  chord. 

Truss'ing  (trUs'ing),  n.  1.  {Arch.  &  Engin.)  The  tim- 
bers, etc.,  which  form  a  truss,  taken  collectively.   Weale. 

2.  {Arch.  &  Engin.)  The  art  of  stiffening  or  bracing 
a  set  of  timbers,  or  the  like,  by  putting  in  struts,  ties, 
etc.,  till  it  has  something  of  the  character  of  a  truss. 

3.  The  act  of  a  hawk,  or  other  bird  of  prey,  in  seizing 
its  quarry^  and  soaring  with  it  into  the  air.     \Obs.'\ 

Trust  (triist),  n.  [OE.  trust,  trost,  Icel.  traust  confi- 
dence, security ;  akin  to  Dan.  &  Sw.  trost  comfort,  con- 
solation, 6.  trost,  Goth,  trausti  a  convention,  covenant, 
and  E.  true.  See  True,  and  cf.  Trtst.]  1.  Assured 
resting  of  the  mind  on  the  integrity,  veracity,  justice, 
friendship,  or  other  sound  principle,  of  another  person ; 
confidence  ;  reliance.  "  O  ever-failing  trust  in  mortal 
strength  I "  Milton. 

Most  take  things  upon  trust.  Locke. 

2.  Credit  given ;  especially,  delivery  of  property  or 
merchandise  in  reliance  upon  future  payment ;  exchange 
without  immediate  receipt  of  an  equivalent ;  as,  to  sell 
or  buy  goods  on  trust. 

3.  Assured  anticipation  ;  dependence  upon  something 
future  or  contingent,  as  if  present  or  actual ;  hope ;  be- 
lief.   "  Such  trust  have  we  through  Christ."  2  Cor.  iii.  4. 

His  trust  was  with  the  Eternal  to  be  deemed 

Equal  in  strength.  Milton. 

4.  That  which  is  committed  or  intrusted  to  one ;  some- 
thing received  in  confidence  ;  charge  ;  deposit. 

5.  The  condition  or  obligation  of  one  to  whom  any- 
thing is  confided  ;  responsible  charge  or  office. 

[I]  serve  him  truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust.        Shak. 
Reward  them  well,  if  they  observe  their  trust.    Venham. 

6.  That  upon  which  confidence  is  reposed ;  ground  of 
reliance ;  hope. 

0  Lord  God,  thou  art  my  trust  from  my  youth.    Ps.  Ixxi.  B. 

1.  (Law)  An  estate  devised  or  granted  in  confidence 
that  the  devisee  or  grantee  shall  convey  it,  or  dispose  of 
the  profits,  at  the  will,  or  for  the  benefit,  of  another ;  an 
estate  held  for  the  use  of  another ;  a  confidence  respect- 
ing property  reposed  in  one  person,  who  is  termed  the 
trustee,  for  the  benefit  of  another,  who  is  called  the 
cestui  que  trust. 

8.  An  organization  formed  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  supply  and  price  of  commodities,  etc. ;  as, 
a  sugar  trust.     [Canf^ 

Syn.  —  Confidence ;  belief ;  faith ;  hope ;  expectation. 

Trust  deed  {Law),  a  deed  conveying  property  to  a  trus- 
tee, for  some  specific  use. 

Trust,  a.  Held  in  trust ;  as,  trust  property ;  trust 
money. 

Trust,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Trusted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Trusting.]  lO'E.trusien,trosten.  See  Trust,  «.]  1.  To 
place  confidence  in ;  to  rely  on ,  to  confide,  or  repose 
faith,  in ;  as,  we  can  not  trust  those  who  have  deceived  us. 
I  will  never  trust  his  word  after.  Shak. 

He  that  trusts  every  one  without  reserve  will  at  last  be  deceived. 

Johnson. 

2.  To  give  credence  to ;  to  believe  ;  to  credit. 

Tri:st  me,  you  look  well.  Shak. 

3.  To  hope  confidently  ;  to  believe  ;  —  usually  with  a 
phrase  or  infinitive  clause  as  the  object. 

1  trust  to  come  unto  you,  and  speak  face  to  face.    2  John  12. 

We  tr^tst  we  have  a  good  conscience,    Heb.  xiii,  18, 

4.  To  show  confidence  in  a  person  by  intrusting  (bun) 
with  something. 

Whom,  with  your  power  and  fortune,  sir,  you  trust. 
Now  to  suspect  is  vain,  Jjryden. 

6.  To  commit,  as  to  one's  care  ;  to  intrust. 
Merchants  were  not  willing  to  trust  precious  cargoes  to  any 
custody  but  that  of  a  man-of-war.  Macaulay. 

6.  To  give  credit  to ;  to  sell  to  upon  credit,  or  in  con- 
fidence of  future  payment ;  as,  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers trust  their  customers  annually  with  goods. 

7.  To  risk  ;  to  venture  confidently. 

[Beguiled]  by  thee 
To  trust  thee  from  my  side.  MUton. 

Trust,  V.  i.  1.  To  have  trust ;  to  be  credulous ;  to  be 
won  to  confidence ;  to  confide. 

More  to  know  could  not  be  more  to  trust.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  confident,  as  of  something  future  ;  to  hope. 

I  will  ti~ust  and  not  be  afraid.  Jsa.  xii.  2. 

3.  To  sell  or  deliver  anything  in  reliance  upon  a  prom- 
ise of  payment ;  to  give  credit. 

It  is  happier  sometimes  to  be  cheated  than  not  to  ti^nst.  Johnson. 
To  trust  in.  To  trust  on,  to  place  confidence  in  :  to  rely 
on  ;  to  depend.  "  Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good."  Ps. 
xxxvii.  i.  "A  priest .  .  .on  whom  we  trust."  Chaucer. 
Her  widening  streets  on  new  foundations  tinist.  Ih-j/den. 
—  To  trust  to  or  unto,  to  depend  on ;  to  have  confidence 
in  ;  to  rely  on. 

They  tivsted  unto  the  liers  in  wait.      Judges  xx. ,%. 

Trus-tee'   (triSa-te'),  n.     {Law)    A  person  to  whom 

property  is  legally  committed  in  trust,  to  be  applied 

either  for  the  benefit  of  specified  individuals,  or  for 

public  uses  ;  one  who  is  intrusted  with  property  for  tlie 


benefit  of  another;  also,  a  person  in  whose  hands  the 
effects  of  another  are  attached  in  a  trustee  process. 

Trustee  process  (Law),  a  process  by  which  a  creditor 
may  attach  his  debtor's  goods,  effects,  and  credits,  in  the 
hands  of  a  third  person ;  —  called,  in  some  States,  the 
process  of  foreign  attachment,  garnishment,  or  factori- 
zing process,    [u.  S.] 

Trus-tee'  (triSs-te'),  v.  t.  1.  To  commit  (property)  to 
the  care  of  a  trustee ;  as,  to  trustee  an  estate. 

2.  {Law)  To  attach  (a  debtor's  wages,  credits,  or 
property  in  the  hands  of  a  third  person)  in  the  interest 
of  the  creditor.     [U.  S.] 

Trus-tee'shlp,  n.    The  office  or  duty  of  a  trustee. 

Trust'er  (trtist'er),  n.    1,  One  who  trusts,  or  credits. 

2.  {Scots  Law)  One  who  makes  a  trust;  —  the  correl- 
ative of  trustee. 

Trust'! Ul  (triist'f ul),  a.     1,  Full  of  trust ;  trusting. 

2.  Worthy  of  trust ;  faithful ;  trusty  ;  trustworthy, 
—  Trust'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Trust'ful-ness,  re. 

Trust'1-ly  (-i-ly),  adv.    In  a  trusty  manner, 

Trust'i-ness,  re.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  trusty. 

Trust'ing,  a.  Having  or  exercising  trust ;  confiding ; 
unsuspecting ;  trustful,  —  Trust'ing-ly,  adv. 

Trust'less,  a.  That  may  not  be  trusted ;  not  worthy 
of  trust ;  unfaithful,  —  Trust'less-ness,  re. 

Trust'WOr'thy  (-wflr'thy),  a.  Worthy  of  trust  or 
confidence;  trusty,  —  Trust'WOr'thi-ness  (-thi-nSs), re. 

Trust'y  (-5^),  a.  [Compar.  Trustier  (-i-er) ;  superl. 
Trustiest,]  1.  Admitting  of  being  safely  trusted ; 
justly  deserving  confidence  ;  fit  to  be  confided  in  ;  trust- 
worthy ;  reliable. 

Your  trusty  and  most  valiant  servitor.  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  not  liable  to  fail ;  strong ;  firm. 

His  trusty  sword  he  called  to  his  aid.  Spenser. 

3.  Involving  trust ;  as,  a  trusty  busiuess.    [2?.]   Shak. 
Truth  (truth),  n.  ;  pi.  Truths  (truths).   [OE.  treuthe, 

trouthe,  treowpe,  AS.  tredwcS.    See  True  ;  cf.  Troth,  Be- 
troth,]    1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  true  ;  as  :  — 

(a)  Conformity  to  fact  or  reality ;  exact  accordance 
with  that  which  is,  or  has  been,  or  shall  be. 

(6)  Conformity  to  rule ;  exactness ;  close  correspond- 
ence with  an  example,  mood,  object  of  imitation,  or  the 
like. 
Plows,  to  go  true,  depend  much  on  the  truth  of  the  ironwork. 

Mortimer. 
(c)  Fidelity;  constancy;  steadfastness;  faithfulness. 
Alas  I  they  had  been  friends  in  youth, 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth.      Coleridge, 
{d)  The  practice  of  speaking  what  is  true ;  freedom 
from  falsehood ;  veracity. 

If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 

That  malice  bears  down  truth.  Shak. 

2.  That  which  is  true  or  certain  concerning  any  mat- 
ter or  subject,  or  generally  on  all  subjects ;  real  state  of 
things ;  fact ;  verity  ;  reality. 

Speak  ye  every  man  the  truth  to  his  neighbor.    Zech.  viii.  16. 
I  long  to  know  the  ttnith  hereof  at  large.  Shak. 

The  trutJi  depends  on,  or  is  only  arrived  at  by,  a  legitimate  de- 
duction from  all  the  facts  which  are  truly  material.    Coleridge. 

3.  A  true  thing ;  a  verified  fact ;  a  true  statement  or 
proposition ;  an  established  principle,  fixed  law,  or  the 
like  ;  as,  the  great  tivths  of  morals. 

Even  60  our  boosting  ...  is  found  a  truth.    2  Cor.  vii.  14. 

4.  Righteousness ;  true  religion. 

Grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.       John  i.  17. 
Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth  ;  thy  word  is  truth. 

John  xvil.  17. 

In  truth,  in  reality ;  in  fact.  —  Of  a  truth,  in  reality ; 

certainly.  —  To  do  truth,  to  practice  what  God  commands. 

He  that  doeth  truth  cometh  to  the  light.    John  iii.  21. 

Truth,  V.  t.    To  assert  as  true  ;  to  declare,     [i?.] 

Had  they  [the  ancients]  dreamt  this,  they  would  have  truthed 
it  heaven.  Ford. 

Truth'ful  (truth'ful),  a.  Full  of  truth;  veracious; 
reliable.  —  Truth'lul-ly,  adv.  —  Truth'ful-ness,  n. 

Truth'less,  a.  Devoid  of  truth ;  dishonest ;  spuri- 
ous ;  faithless. — Truth'Iess-ness, «. 

Truth'-lOV'er  (-Itiv'er),  n.    One  who  loves  the  truth. 
Truth-lover  was  our  English  Duke.         Tennyson, 

Truth'ness,  re.    Truth.     [Obs,  &  i?.]  Marston. 

Truth'-tell'er  (-tSl'er),  re.     One  who  teUs  the  truth. 
Truth-teller  was  our  England's  Alfred  named.  Tennyson. 

Truth'y  (-5^),  a.  Truthful ;  likely ;  probable.  [iJ.] 
"A  more  truthy  import."  W.  G,  Palgrave. 

Tni'ti-na'tlon  (tru'tt-nS'shiin),  re.  [L.  trutinan  to 
weigh,  from  trutina  a  balance.  See  Trone  a  steelyard.] 
The  act  of  weighing.    [Obs.']  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Trut-ta'oeous  (triSt-ta'shiSs),  a.  [LL.  trutta  a  trout, 
L.  tructa.  See  Trout.]  {Zo'61.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling,  a  trout ;  as,  fish  of  the  truttaceous  kind. 

Try  (tri),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tried  (trid) ;  p.  pr.  Sc 
vb.  re.  TRYiNa.]  [OE.  trien  to  select,  pick  out,  F.  trier 
to  cuU,  to  pick  out,  LL.  tritare  to  triturate  (hence  the 
sense  of,  to  thresh,  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw, 
to  select),  L.  terere,  tritiim,  to  rub,  bruise,  grind,  thresh. 
See  Trite.]  1.  To  divide  or  separate,  as  one  sort  from 
another  ;  to  winnow ;  to  sift ;  to  pick  out ;  —  frequently 
followed  by  out;  as,  to  ti-y  out  the  wild  corn  from  the 
good.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  To  purify  or  refine,  as  metals ;  to  melt  out,  and  pro- 
cure in  a  pure  state,  as  oil,  tallow,  lard,  etc.  Shak. 

The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words :  as  silver  tried  in  a 
furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times.  Ps.  xii.  6k 

For  thou,  O  God,  hast  proved  us  :  thou  hast  trid  us,  as  silver 
is  tried.  Ps.  Ixvl.  1(5. 

3.  To  prove  by  experiment ;  to  apply  a  test  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  quality ;  to  examine ;  to 
prove ;  to  test ;  as,  to  try  weights  or  measures  by  a 
standard ;  to  try  a  man's  opinions. 

Let  the  end  try  the  man.  Shak. 

4.  To  subject  to  severe  trial ;  to  put  to  the  test ;  to 
cause  suffering  or  trouble  to. 

Thus  far  to  try  thoe,  Adam,  I  wns  plcnBcd.       Mitton, 
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5.  To  experiment  with ;  to  test  by  use ;  as,  to  try  a 
lemedy  for  disease ;  to  ii'y  a  liorse. 

Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me.      Shak. 
To  ease  her  cares  the  force  of  sleep  she  tries.      Swift. 

6.  To  strain ;  to  subject  to  excessive  tests ;  as,  the 
light  tries  his  eyes ;  repeated  disappointments  try  one's 
patience. 

7.  (Law)  To  examine  or  investigate  judicially  ;  to  ex- 
amine by  witnesses  or  other  judicial  evidence  and  the 
principles  of  law  ;  as,  to  try  a  cause,  or  a  criminal. 

8.  To  settle  ;  to  decide ;  to  determine  ;  specifically,  to 
decide  by  an  appeal  to  arms ;  as,  to  try  rival  claims  by  a 
duel ;  to  try  conclusions. 

Left  I  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried.  Shak. 

9.  To  experience ;  to  have  or  gain  knowledge  of  by 
experience.  Hilton. 

Or  try  the  Libyan  heat  or  Scythian  cold.      Dryden. 

10.  To  essay  ;  to  attempt ;  to  endeavor. 

Let  us  try  ...  to  found  a  path.  Milton. 

To  try  on.  (a)  To  put  on,  as  a  garment,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  fits  the  person.  (6)  To  attempt ;  to  undertake. 
[Slang]    Dickens. 

Syn.  —  To  attempt ;  endeavor;  strive;  aim;  examine. 

—  Try,  Attempt.  To  try  is  the  generic,  to  attempt  is  the 
specific,  term.  When  we  try,  we  are  usually  uncertain 
as  to  success ;  when  we  attempt,  we  have  always  some 
definite  object  in  view  which  we  seek  to  accomplish.  We 
may  be  indifferent  as  to  the  result  of  a  trial,  but  we  rarely 
attempt  anything  without  a  desire  to  succeed. 

He  first  deceased  ;  she  for  a  little  tried 
To  live  without  him  ;  liked  it  not,  and  died.  Sir  H.  Woiton. 
Alack,  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked, 
And  't  is  not  done.    The  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us.  Shak. 

Try  (tri),  V.  i.  1.  To  exert  strength ;  to  endeavor ; 
to  make  an  effort  or  an  attempt ;  as,  you  must  try  hard 
if  you  wish  to  learn. 

2.  To  do ;  to  fare ;  as,  how  do  you  try  f  IPi-ov.  Eng.'} 

Try,  n.  1.  A  screen,  or  sieve,  for  grain.  [Oii.  or 
Prov.  Eng.']  Holland. 

2.  Act  of  trying  ;  attempt ;  experiment ;  trial. 

This  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try  for  his  friends.  Shak. 

Try  cock,  a  gauge  cock.    See  under  GAnoE. 

Try,  a.  [Cf .  Thy,  v.  /.]  Refined  ;  select ;  excellent ; 
choice.     lObs.]     "  Sugar  that  is  try."  Chaucer. 

II  Try'gon  (trl'gon),  n.  [L.,  a  sting  ray,  from  Gr. 
rpvyuiv  a  kind  of  fish  with  a  prickle  in  the  tail.]  {Zool.) 
Any  one  of  several  species  of  large  sting  rays  belonging 
to  Trygon  and  allied  genera. 

Trying,  a.  Adapted  to  try,  or  put  to  severe  trial ; 
severe  ;  alHictive  ;  as,  a  trying  occasion  or  position. 

Tryp'sin  (trip'sin),  n.  [Gr.  rpii/d?  a  rubbing,  fr.  rpi- 
jSetf  to  rub,  grind.  So  called  because  it  causes  proteid 
matter  to  break  up  or  to  fall  apart.]  (Physiol.)  A  pro- 
teolytic ferment,  or  enzyme,  present  in  the  pancreatic 
juice.  Unlike  the  pepsin  of  the  gastric  juice,  it  acts  in  a 
neutral  or  alkaline  fluid,  and  not  only  converts  the  albu- 
minous matter  of  the  food  into  soluble  peptones,  but  also, 
in  part,  into  leucin  and  tyrosin. 

Tryp-sin'O-gen  (trTp-sTn'o-jen),  n.  ^Trypsin  -|-  -gen.'] 
(Physiol.)  The  antecedent  of  trypsin,  a  substance  which 
is  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  pancreas  and  gives  rise  to 
the  trypsin. 

Tryp'tiO  (trip'tik),  a.  (Physiol.)  Relating  to  trypsin 
or  to  its  action ;  produced  by  trypsin  ;  as,  tryptic  digestion. 

Tryp'tone  (-ton),  n.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  The  piptone 
formed  by  pancreatic  digestion ;  —  so  called  because  it  is 
formed  through  the  agency  of  the  ferment  trypsin. 

Try'sall  (tri'sal ;  among  sailors,  tri's'l),  n.  (Naut.) 
A  fore-and-aft  sail,  bent  to  a  gaff,  and  hoisted  on  a  lower 
mast  or  on  a  small  mast,  called  the  trysail  mast,  close 
abaft  a  lower  mast ;  —  used  chiefly  as  a  storm  sail. 
Called  also  spencer.  Totten. 

Try'-square'  (trr'skwSr'),^.  An  instrument  used  by 
carpenters,  joiners,  etc.,  for  laying  off  right  angles,  and 
testing  whether  work  is  square. 

Tryst  (trist ;  Scot,  trist),  n.  [OE.  trist,  tryst,  a  va- 
riant of  trust  ;  cf.  Icel.  treysta  to  make  trusty,  fr.  traust 
confidence,  security.    See  Trust,  re.]     1.  Trust.     \_Obs.J 

2.  An  appointment  to  meet ;  also,  an  appointed  place 
or  time  of  meeting ;  as,  to  keep  tryst ;  to  break  tryst. 
[Scot,  or  Poetic'] 

To  bide  tryst,  to  wait,  at  the  appointed  time,  for  one 
with  whom  a  tryst  or  engagement  is  made  ;  to  keep  an 
engagement  or  appointment. 

The  tenderest-hearted  maid 
That  ever  bided  tryst  at  village  stile.        Tennyson. 

Tryst,  V.  t.    [OE.  tristen,  irysten.    See  Teyst,  re.] 

1.  To  trust.     lObs.'] 

2.  To  agree  with  to  meet  at  a  certain  place  ;  to  make 
an  appointment  with.     \_Scot.']  Burns. 

Tryst,  V.  i.  To  mutually  agree  to  meet  at  a  certain 
place.     [Scot."] 

Tryst'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  makes  an  appointment,  or 
tryst ;  one  who  meets  with  another, 

Tryst'ing,  n.    An  appointment ;  a  tryst. 
Trystine  day,  an  arranged  day  of  meeting  or  assembling, 
as  of  soldiers,  friends,  and  the  like. 

And  named  a  trysting  day, 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north. 

To  summon  his  array.  Macaulay. 

—  Trysting  place,  a  place  designated  for  the  assembling  of 
soldiers,  the  meeting  of  parties  for  an  interview,  or  the 
like ;  a  rendezvous.    Byron. 

Tsar  (tsar),  n.  The  title  of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  See 
Czar. 

Tsa-ri'na  (tsa-re'na),    )  re.    [Russ.  tsaritsa.    Cf.  CzA- 

Tsa-rit'sa  (tsii-ret'sa),  I  RINA.]  The  title  of  the  em- 
press of  Russia.     See  Czarina. 

II  Tschak-meck'  (chak-mek'),re.  (Zo?JZ.)Thechameck. 

II  Tsche'gO  (cha'go),  re.  [From  a  native  name.]  (Zn- 
ol.)  A  West  African  anthropoid  ape  allied  to  the  gorilla 
and  chimpanzee,  and  by  some  considered  only  a  variety 


of  the  chimpanzee.    It  is  noted  for  buildinglarge,  nm- 

brella-shaped  nests  in  trees.     Called  also  tscheigo,  Ischie- 
go,  nscliego,  nscheigo, 

Tse'be  (tsFbe^  n.     (Zool.)  The  springbok. 

Tset'se  (tset'se),  re.     (Zool.)  A  venomous  two-winged 
African  fly  (Glossina  morsi- 
tans)  whose  bite  is  very  poi- 
sonous,   and   even    fatal,   to 
horses  and  cattle,  but 
harmless  to  men.     It      L 


Tsetse  Fly  (Glossina  Jnorsitans).    a  Adult 
Fly  ;  b  Mouth  Parts,  much  enlarged. 


renders  e  x  - 
tensive  dis- 
tricts in 
which  it 
abounds  un- 
inhabitable 
during  c  e  r- 
tain  seasons  of  the  year.  [Written  also  tzetze,  and  tsetse.] 

T'    square' (te' skwSr').     See  under  T. 

Tu'a-te'ra  (too'a-ta'ra),  n.     (Zool.)  See  Hatteria. 

Tub  (tub),  n.  [OE.  tubbe;  of  Dutch  or  Low  German 
origin ;  cf.  LG.  tubbe,  D.  tobbe.^  1.  An  open  wooden 
vessel  formed  with  staves,  bottom,  and  hoops  ;  a  kind 
of  short  cask,  half  barrel,  or  firkin,  usually  with  but  one 
head,  —  used  for  various  purposes. 

2.  The  amount  which  a  tub  contains,  as  a  measure  of 
quantity ;  as,  a  tub  of  butter ;  a  tub  of  camphor,  which  is 
about  1  cwt. ,  etc. 

3.  Any  structure  shaped  like  a  tub  :  as,  a  certain  old 
form  of  pulpit ;  a  short,  broad  boat,  etc. ;  —  often  used 
jocosely  or  opprobriously. 

All  being  took  up  and  busied,  some  in  pulpits  and  some  in 
tubs,  in  the  grand  work  of  preaching  and  holding  forth.    South. 

4.  A  sweating  in  a  tub  ;  a  tub  fast.     [Obs.]         Shak. 

5.  A  small  cask  ;  as,  a  tub  of  gin. 

6.  A  box  or  bucket  in  which  coal  or  ore  is  sent  up  a 
shaft ;  —  so  called  by  miners. 

Tub  fast,  an  old  mode  of  treatment  for  the  venereal  dis- 
ease, by  sweating  in  a  close  place,  or  tub,  and  fasting. 
[Obs.]  Shak.  —  Tub  wheel,  a  horizontal  water  wheel,  usu- 
ally in  the  form  of  a  short  cylin- 
der, to  the  circumference  of 
which  spiral  vanes  or  floats, 
placed  radially,  are  attached, 
turned  by  the  impact  of  one  or 
more  streams  of  water,  conduct- 
ed so  as  to  strike  against  the 
floats  in  the  direction  of  a  tan- 
gent to  the  cylinder. 

Tub,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
TtTBEED  (tubd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
ToBBiNQ.]  To  plant  or  set  in  a 
tub  ;  as,  to  tub  a  plant.  ~  ,  tvu„„, 

Tub,t;.z.     To  make  use  of  a  Tub  Wheel, 

bathing  tub  ;  to  lie  or  be  in  a  bath ;  to  bathe.     [CoUog."] 
Don't  we  all  tub  in  England  ?     London  Spectator. 

Tu'ba  (tii'ba),  re.  [L.,  trumpet.]  (Mus.)  (a)  An  an- 
cient trumpet,     (b)  A  sax-tuba.    See  Sax-tuba. 

Tub'al  (tub'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  tube  ;  spe- 
cifically, of  or  pertaining  to  one  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  ; 
as,  tubal  pregnancy. 

Tub'bing  (tul/bing),  re.  1.  The  forming  of  a  tub; 
also,  collectively,  materials  for  tubs. 

2.  A  lining  of  timber  or  metal  around  the  shaft  of  a 
mine ;  especially,  a  series  of  cast-iron  cylinders  bolted 
together,  used  to  enable  those  who  sink  a  shaft  to  pene- 
trate quicksand,  water,  etc.,  with  safety. 

TnbTjy  (-by),  a.  Resembling  a  tub;  specifically, 
sounding  dull  and  without  resonance,  like  a  tub ;  want- 
ing elasticity  or  freedom  of  sound  ;  as,  a  tubby  violin. 

Tube  (tub),  n.  [L.  tubus  ;  akin  to  tiiba  a  trumpet : 
cf.  F.  Z«6e.]  1.  A  hollow  cylinder,  of  any  material,  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  fluids,  and  for  various  other  pur- 
poses ;  a  pipe. 

2.  A  telescope.     "Glazed  optic  fafte."  Milton. 

3.  A  vessel  in  animal  bodies  or  plants,  which  conveys 
a  fluid  or  other  substance. 

4.  (Bot.)  The  narrow,  hollow  part  of  a  gamopetalous 
corolla. 

5.  (Gun.)  A  priming  tube,  or  friction  primer.  See 
under  Priming,  and  Feiction. 

6.  (Steam  Boilers)  A  small  pipe  forming  part  of  the 
boiler,  containing  water  and  surrounded  by  flame  or  hot 
gases,  or  else  surrounded  by  water  and  forming  a  flue  for 
the  gases  to  pass  through. 

7.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  more  or  less  cylindrical,  and  often 
spiral,  case  secreted  or  constructed  by  many  annelids, 
crustaceans,  insects,  and  other  animals,  for  protection  or 
concealment.  See  Illust.  of  Tubewobm.  (6)  One  of  the 
siphons  of  a  bivalve  moUusk. 

Capillary  tube,  a  tube  of  very  fine  bore.  See  Capilla- 
EY.  —  Fire  tube  ( Steam  Boilers),  a  tube  which  forms  a  flue. 
—Tube  coral.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Tubipore.  — Tube  foot  (.?o- 
ol.),  one  of  the  ambulacral  suckers  of  an  eehinoderm.  — 
Tube  plate,  or  Tube  sheet  ( Steam.  Boilers),  a  flue  plate.  See 
under  Flue.  —  Tube  pouch  (Mil.),  a  pouch  containing 
priming  tubes.  —Tube  spinner  (Zool.),  any  one  of  various 
species  of  spiders  that  construct  tubelike  webs.  They 
belong  to  Tegennria,  Agelena,  and  allied  genera.  —  Water 
tube  ( Steam  Boilers),  a  tube  containing  water  and  sur- 
rounded by  flame  or  hot  gases. 

Tube,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tubed  (tubd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Tubing.]     To  furnish  with  a  tube  ;  as,  to  tube  a  well. 

Tube'form  (-fSrm),  a.  in  the  form  of  a  tube  ;  tubu- 
lar ;  tubiform. 

Tube'-nosed'  (tub'nozd'),  a.  (Zool.)  (a)  Having  the 
nostrils  prolonged  in  the  form  of  horny  tubes  along  the 
sides  of  the  beak  ;  —  said  of  certain  sea  birds.  (6)  Be- 
longing to  the  Tubinares. 

Tu'ber  (tii'ber),  n.  [L.,  a  hump,  knob;  probably 
akinto  tumere  to  swell.  Cf.  Tumid.]  1.  (Bot.)  (a)  A 
fleshy,  rounded  stem  or  root,  usually  containing  starchy 
matter,  as  the  potato  or  arrowroot ;  a  thickened  root- 
stock.  See  Hhist.  of  Tuberous,  (h)  A  genus  of  fungi. 
See  Truffle. 

2.  (Anat.)  A  tuberosity  ;  a  tubercle. 


TuTier-Cle  (tu'ber-k'l),  n.  [L.  tiiberculum,  dim.  of 
tuber :   cf .  F.  tubercule,  OF.  also  tubercle.     See  TcBEB.} 

1.  A  small  knoblike  prominence  or  excrescence,  wheth- 
er natural  or  morbid  ;  as,  a  tubercle  on  a  plant ;  a  tubercle 
on  a  bone  ;  the  tubercles  appearing  on  the  body  in  leprosy. 

2.  (3Ied.)  A  small  mass  or  aggregation  of  morbid 
matter  ;  especially,  the  deposit  which  accompanies  scrof- 
ula or  phthisis.  This  is  composed  of  a  hard,  grayish,,  or 
yellowish,  translucent  or  opaque  matter,  which  gradually 
softens,  and  excites  suppuration  in  its  vicinity.  It  is- 
most  frequently  found  in  the  lungs,  causing  consumption. 

Tubercle  bacillus  (Med.),  a  minute  vegetable  organism 
(Bacillus  tuberculosis)  discovered  by  Koch,  a  German 
physician,  in  the  sputum  of  consumptive  patients  and  in 
tuberculous  tissue,  and  believed  to  be  the  exciting  cause 
of  tubercles  and  tuberculosis. 

Tu'ber-cled  (-k'ld),  a.  Having,  or  affected  with,  tu- 
bercles ;  tuberculate  ;  as,  a  tuhercled  lung  or  stalk. 

Tu-ber'CU-lar  (tu-ber'kfi-ler),  a.  1.  Having  tuber- 
cles ;  affected  with  tubercles  ;  tubercled ;  tuberculate. 

2.  Like  a  tubercle  ;  as,  a  tubercular  excrescence. 

3.  (died.)  Characterized  by  the  development  of  tuber- 
cles ;  as,  tubercular  diathesis. 

Tu-ber'cu-late  (-kij-lat),     la.      [NL.   tuberculatus : 

Tu-ber'cu-la'ted  (-la'ted), )  cf.  F.  tubercule.]  Tu- 
bercled ;  tubercular. 

Tu-ber'CU-lin  (tu-ber'kii-lin),  «.-  [See  Tubercle.] 
A  fluid  containing  the  products  formed  by  the  growth  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  in  a  suitable  culture  medium. 

Tu-ber'CU-li-za'tion  (-kiS-lI-za'shiSn),  n.  (Med.)  The 
development  of  tubercles ;  the  condition  of  one  who  is 
affected  with  tubercles. 

Tu-ber'CU-lOSe'  (tij-ber'kii-los'), )  a.     Having  tuber- 

Tu-ber'CU-lOUS  (tfi-ber'kfi-liis),  J  c  1  e  s  ;  affected 
with,  or  characterized  by,  tubercles  ;  tubercular. 

II  Tu-ber'CU-lo'sis  (-lo'sis),  n.  [NL.  Se..;  Tubercle.] 
(Med.)  A  constitutional  disease  characte.  ized  by  the 
production  of  tubercles  in  the  internal  organs,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  lungs,  where  it  constitutes  the  most  com- 
mon variety  of  pulmonary  consumption. 

II  Tu-ber'cu-lum  (tu-ber'kfi-lum),re.;  pi.  Tubercula 
(-la).    [L.,  dim.  of  <!(icr  a  swelling.]    (^oiii.)  A  tubercle. 

Tu'ber-if'er-ous  (tu'ber-Tf'er-Bs),  a.  [Tuber -\-'-/er- 
ous.]     Producing  or  bearing  tubers. 

Tube'rose'  (tiib'roz'  or  tu'ber-os' ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  G. 
tuberose,  F.  tubereuse,  NL.  Polianthes  tuberosa.  See 
Tuberous.]  (Bot.)  A  xi\a.nt  (Polianthes  tuberosa)  ■with  a, 
tuberous  root  and  a  liliaceous  flower.  It  isjnuch  culti- 
vated for  its  beautiful  and  fragrant  white  blossoms. 

Tu'ber-ose'  (tu'ber-os'),  a.     Tuberous. 

Tu'ber-OS'i-ty  (-6s'i-ty),  n, ;  pi.  Tuberosities  (-tiz). 
[Cf.  F.  tuberosite.']     1.  The  state  of  being  tuberous. 


prominence  ;      a 

tuberosus:  cf.  F. 
also  Tubekose.] 
wartlike    promi- 


Tuberous  Plant.  Base  of  Stem  of  Je- 
rusalem Artichoke  (Helianthus  tube* 
rosus).  a  Old  Tuber  from  wliich  the 
Plant  has  grown  ;  6  b  Growing  Tubers. 


2.  An  obtuse  or  knoblike 
protuberance. 

Tu'ber-ous(tii'ber-iIs),a.  [L. 
tubereux.     See    Tuber,  and   cf. 

1.  Covered  with  knobby  or 
nences ;  knobbed. 

2.  (Bot.)  Consisting 
of,  or  bearing,  tubers ; 
resembling  a  tuber. 

—  Tu'ber-ous- 1 
ness,  re. 
Tube'-shell' 

(tub'shel'),  n.  (Zo- 
ol.) Any  bivalve  mol- 
lusk  which  secretes 
a  shelly  tube  around 
its  siphon,  as  the  watering-pot  shell. 

Tube'worm'  (tub'wQrm'),  n. 
(Zool.)  Any  annelid  which  constructs 
a  tube  ;  one  of  the  Tubicolae. 

Tub'fish'  (tub'f ish'), n.  (Zool.) 
The  sapphirine  gurnard  (Trigla  hi- 
rundo).  See  Illust.  under  Guenaed. 
[Prov.  Eng.1 

Tub'ful  (tiib'ful),  n.  ;  pi.  Tubpuls 
(-fulz).  As  much  as  a  tub  will  hold  ; 
enough  to  fill  a  tub. 

Tu-blc'i-nate  (tiJ-bofs'T-nat),  v.  i. 
[L.  tubicen  a  trumpeter  ]  To  blow  a 
trumpet. 

II  Tu-blc'o-lsB  " 

(ta-bik'o-le),  re. 
pi.    [L.  tubus  a 
dus;  6  Operculum,    tube -f- coZere  to 
B  S.  Siimpsonii ;    inhabit.]     (Zo- 
o  Operculum.  ^^^    A  division 

of  annelids  including  those  which 
construct,  and  habitually  live  in, 
tubes.  The  head  or  anterior  seg- 
ments usually  bear  gills  and  cirri. 
Called  also  Sedenlaria,  and  Capi- 
tibranchiala.  See  Serpula,  and 
Sabella. 

Tu-bic'O-lar  (-ler),  a.     (Zool.) 
Tubicolous. 

TuTji-cole  (tu'bi-kol),  n.    (Zo-  \ 
ol.)  One  ef  the  Tubicolae. 

Tu-bic'0-lous  (tu-bik'o-lus),  a. 
[See  TuBicoL^.]  (Zool.)  Inhabit- 
ing a  tube  ;  as,  tubicolous  worms. 
Tu'bl-corn  (tii'bi-kSrn),  n.  [L. 
tubits  tube  -f-  comu  horn :  cf.  P. 
tubicorne.]  (Zool.)  Any  rumi- 
nant having  horns  composed  of  a 
bony  axis  covered  with  a  horny 
sheath ;  a  hollow-horned  rumi- 
nant. 

Tu'bi-corn'ous  (-kSm'iSs),  a.    Having  hollow  horns, 

Tu'bi-Iorin  (-fSrm),  a.     Having  the  form  of  a  tube; 

tubeform.     "  Tubiform  cells."  Carpenter. 

Tu'bi-na'res  (tii'bT-na''rez),  n.  pi.     [NL.,  fr.  L.  tubus 

tube  -|-  nares  the  nostrils.]     (Zool.)  A  tribe  of  sea  birds 


Tubeworm. 
A  Spirorbis  luci- 


One  of  the  Tubicola 
{AmphiU~ite  onmiay 
b  Branchiae  ;  c  Cirri: 
s  Ventral  Shields ;  I 
Tori. 


ale,  senate,   c&ie,   Am,   arm,  ask,  final,  aU ;    eve,  event,   end,  fern,  recent ;    ice,  idea,  SI ;    old,   dbey,   drb,  odd ;   ~ 
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comprising  the  petrels,  shearwaters,  albatrosses,  hag- 
dous,  and  allied  birds  having  tubular  horny  nostrils. 

TulJ'ing  (tub'Ing),  n.     1.  The  act  of  making  tubes. 

2.  A  series  of  tubes ;  tubes,  collectively ;  a  length  or 
piece  of  a  tube  ;  material  for  tubes  ;  as,  leather  tubing. 

II  Tu-bip'O-ra  (tii-bTp'o-ra),  n.  [NL.,  from  L.  tabus 
t\ibe -{- porus  passage,  pore.] 
IZo'dl.)  A  genus  of  halcyonoids 
in  which  the  skeleton,  or  coral 
(called  organ-pipe  coral),  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  parallel  cylin- 
drical tubes  united  at  intervals 
by  transverse  plates.  These 
corals  are  usually  red  or  purple 
and  form  large  masses.  They 
are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts 
of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

TuTji-pore  (tu '  bl  -  por),  n. 
[CI.  F.  tubipore.']  (Zool.)  Any 
species  of  the  genus  Tubipora. 

Tu'M-pO-rite   (-p6-rit),    n.     Tubipora  (r.  masica). 
{Paleon.)   Any   fossil    coral    of 

the  genus  Syy-ingopora  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  upright 
tubes  united  together  by  small  transverse  tubules. 

-  Tuti-valve  (-valv),  re.  [See  Tube,  Valve.]  (Zool.) 
A  shell  or  tube  formed  by  an  annelid,  as  a  serpula. 

Tub'man  (tiib'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Tubmen  (-men).  (Eng. 
Law.)  One  of  the  two  most  experienced  barristers  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.     Cf.  Postman,  2. 

Tu'bu-lar  (tu'blS-ler),  a.  [L.  tubulus,  dim.  of  tubus  a 
tube,  or  pipe.  See  Tube.]  Having  the  form  of  a  tube,  or 
pipe ;  consisting  of  a  pipe  ;  fistular  ;  as,  a  tubular  snout ; 
a  tubular  calyx.  Also,  containing,  or  provided  with,  tubes. 

Tubular  boiler.  See  imder  Boiler.  —  Tubular  breathing 
(Med,),  a  variety  of  resi^iratory  sound,  heard  on  auscul- 
tation over  the  lungs  in  certain  cases  of  disease,  resem- 
bling that  produced  by  the  air  passing  through  the 
trachea.  —  Tubular  bridge,  a  bridge  in  the  form  of  a  hol- 

low   trunk   or 

tube,  made  of 
iron  plates  riv- 
eted together,  as 
the  V  ictoria 
bridge  over  the 
St.  Lawrence,  at 
Montreal,  Cana- 
da, and  the  Bri- 
tannia bridge 
over  the  Menai 
Straits. — Tubular 
girder,  a  plate 
girder  having 
two  or  more  ver- 
tical webs  with  a 
space  between 
them. 

II  Tu'l)U-la'rl-a  (tu'bu-la'rt-a),  n.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  A 
genus  of  hydroids 
having  large,  na- 
ked, flowerlike  hy- 
dranths  at  the  sum- 
mits of  long,  slen- 
der, usually  simple, 
stems.  The  gono- 
phores  are  small, 
and  form  clusters 
at  the  bases  of  the 
outer  tentacles. 

II  Tu'bu-la'rl-ae 

(-J),  n.  pi.     [NL.]  Tubularia 
See  TuBULARiDA.        i^^idivisa). 

Tii/hn  la'H  an  Hydrauth  with  Clua- 
,,i"'"\" **""*"  ters  of  Male  Gono- 
(-la'ri-an),  ra.  (Zo-  phores(ce');  b  Stem 
ol.)  Any  hydroid  (Blastostyle)  bearing  a 
belonging  to  the  ClusterolGbnophores; 
o,.l^/^».^a«  rri,T^.,in^;  A-Cnitinous  Sheath  of 
suborder  Tubulan-  sta\k  or  Hydrocaulus  ; 
da.  I    Internal    Tube ;    m 

II^^These  hy-    Mouth;  p   ProbosciB; 
droids  usually  form    '  Outer  Tentacles  ;   t' 
tufts  of   delicate    IV,","^?^^!^^  f,^^;? '^-sss 
tubes,    and    both    ^'Sores    Ca™-?"^         '^ 
eonophores  and  hy-    °P!^°/af  i„^4Ss''of  the  same  Species, 
dranths  are  naked,    ^jth  their  Hydrocauli  adhering  together 
The  gonophores  of    at  It'  ;  r  Hydrorhiza. 
many  of  the  species 

become  free  jellyfishes ;  those  of  other  species  remain 
permanently  attached  as  medusoid  buds  or  sporosacs. 
See  Ulust.  under  Gonosome,  and  Gtmnoblastea. 

Tu'bu-la'rl-an,  a.  (Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
tubularians. 

II  Tu'bU-lar'1-da  (-ISr'I-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zodl.)  An 
extensive  division  of  Hydroidea ;  the  tubularians  ;  — 
called  also  Athecata,  Gymnoblasiea,  and  Tubularise. 

Tu'bU-late  (tu'bu-lat),  a.  [L.  tubulatus.  See  Tubu- 
lar.]    Tubular ;  tubulated ;  tubulous. 

Tu'bU-la'ted  (-la'ted),  a.  Made  in  the  form  of  a  small 
tube  ;  provided  with  a  tube,  or  elongated  opening. 

Tubulated  bottle  or  retort  (Chem.),  a  bottle  or  retort 
having  a  stoppered  opening  for  the  introduction  or  re- 
moval of  materials. 

Tu'bu-la'tion  (tu'biJ-la'shiJn),  n.  (Ckem.)  The  act 
of  shaping  or  making  a  tube,  or  of  providing  with  a 
tube ;  also,  a  tube  or  tubulure ;  as,  the  tubulation  of  a 
retort. 

Tu'bU-la'ture  (-la'tiir ;  135),  «.    (CAero.)' A  tubulure. 

Tu'bule  (tu'biil),  n.  [F.  (ubule,  or  L.  tubulus,  dim. 
of  tubus  a  tube,  a  pipe.]  1.  A  small  pipe  or  fistular 
body  ;  a  little  tube. 

2.  {Anut.)  A  minute  tube  lined  with  glandular  epi- 
thelium ;  as,  the  uriniferous  tubules  of  the  kidney. 

Tu'bn-U-bran'cM-an  (tu'bii-lt-brSn'ki-on),  n.  (Zo- 
ol.) One  of  tlie  Tubulibranchiata. 

II  Tu'bu-U-bran'chl-a'ta  (-brSn'kT-a'ti),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
from  L.  tubulus  a  little  tube  +  branchia  a  gill.]  (Zool.) 
A  group  of  gastropod  raoUusks  having  a  tubular  shell. 
Vermetus  is  an  example. 


Tubulipore  CTubulipora 
ser2>e7is). 


Tu'bU-U-cole'  (tu'bft-lT-kol'  or  tii-bu'-),  n.  [L.  /m6m- 
fes  little  tube  "l-cotoe  to  inhabit.]  (Zool.)  Any  hydroid 
which  has  tubular  chitinous  stems. 

Tu'bu-li-den'tate  (-den'tSt),  a.  [Tubule  +  dentate.'] 
(Zool.)  Having  teeth  traversed  by  canals ;  —  said  of  cer- 
tain edentates. 

Tu'bu-li-form'  (-fSrm'),  a.  [Of.  F.  tubuliforme.1 
Having  the  form  of  a  small  tube. 

TuObU-li-pore'  (-por'),  n.    (Zodl.)    Any  one  of  nu- 
merous   species    of    Bryozoa 
belorging  to   Tubulipora  and 
allied   genera,  having  tubular 
calcareous  calicles, 

TuTju 

Tu'bu-1 
a.     [Cf 

BULE.J        ^.    xb^oi:;uiviiug,     \ji     lu  1Aj?'9     =  ''  ^JQJtJnWt 

the  form  of,  a  tube  ;  longitu-  VjAl,  i^^^S^ 

dinally    hollow  ;     specifically    ^"^  -  .  ^  A.*!ft4/ 

(Bot.),  having  a  hollow  cylin- 
drical corolla,  often  expanded 
or  toothed  at  the  border ;  as, 
a  tubulose  flower. 

2.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  small  tubes ;  specif- 
ically (Bot.),  composed  wlioUy  of  tubulous  florets ;  as, 
a  tubulous  compound  flower. 

Tubulous  boiler,  a  steam  boiler  composed  chiefly  of 
tubes  containing  water  and  surrounded  by  flame  and  hot 
gases ;  —  sometimes  distinguished  from  tubular  boiler. 

Tu'bU-lure  (-liir),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tubulure.]  (Chem.)  A 
short  tubular  opening  at  the  top  of  a  retort,  or  at  the  top 
or  side  of  a  bottle  ;  a  tubulation. 

Tu-can'  (too-kan'),  re.  (Zool.)  The  Mexican  pocket 
gopher  (Geoinys  3Iexicanus).  It  resembles  the  common 
pocket  gopher  of  the  Western  United  States,  but  is  larger. 
Called  also  tugnn,  and  tuza.. 

Tu'cet  (tti'set),  re.    See  Tucket,  a  steak.     [06^.] 

Tuch  (tiich),  re.  [See  Touchstone.]  A  dark-colored 
kind  of  marble ;  touchstone.    \_Obs.~\    Sir  J.  Harrington. 

Tuck  (tuk),  re.  [F.  estoc ;  cf .  It.  stocco ;  both  of 
German  origin,  and  akin  to  E.  stock.  See  Stock.]  A 
long,  narrow  sword ;  a  rapier.     [06i.]  Shah. 

He  wore  large  hose,  and  a  tuclc,  as  it  was  then  called,  or  ra- 
pier, of  tremendous  length.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tuck,  re.     [Cf.  Tocsin.]    Tlie  beat  of  a  drum.    iScot.] 

Tuck,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tucked  (tiikt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Tucking.]  [OE.  tuH-en,  LG.  tukken  to  pull  up, 
tuck  up,  entice  ;  akin  to  OD.  tocken  to  entice,  G.  zucken 
to  draw  with  a  short  and  quick  motion,  and  E.  tug.  See 
Tug.]  1.  To  draw  up ;  to  shorten ;  to  fold  under ;  to 
press  into  a  narrower  compass ;  as,  to  tuck  the  bedclothes 
in ;  to  tuck  up  one's  sleeves. 

2.  To  make  a  tuck  or  tucks  in ;  as,  to  tuch  a  dress. 

3.  To  inclose ;  to  put  within ;  to  press  into  a  close 
place ;  as,  to  tuck  a  child  into  a  bed ;  to  tuck  a  book 
under  one's  arm,  or  into  a  pocket. 

4.  [Perhaps  originally,  to  strike,  beat :  cf.  F.  ioquer 
to  touch.    Cf.  Tocsin.]    To  fuU,  as  cloth.    [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Tuck,  V.  i.    To  contract ;  to  draw  together.     [Obs.] 
Tuck,  re.      1.   A  horizontal  sewed  fold,  such  as  is 
made  in  a  garment,  to  shorten  it ;  a  plait. 

2.  A  small  net  used  for  taking  fish  from  a  larger  one ; 
—  called  also  tuclc-net. 

3.  A  pull;  a  lugging.  [Obs.']  SeeTuG.  Life  of  A.Wood. 

4.  (Naut.)  The  part  of  a  vessel  where  the  ends  of  the 
bottom  planks  meet  imder  the  stern. 

5.  Food ;  pastry ;  sweetmeats.     [Slang]      T.  Hughes. 
Tuck'a-hoe    (-a-ho),   re.      [North    American  Indian, 

bread.]  (Bot.)  A  curious  vegetable  production  of  the 
Southern  Atlantic  United  States,  growing  under  ground 
like  a  truffle  and  often  attaining  immense  size.  The 
real  nature  is  unknown.  Called  also  Indian  bread,  and 
Indian  loaf. 

Tuck'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  tucks ; 
specifically,  an  instrument  with  which  tucks  are  made. 

2.  A  narrow  piece  of  linen  or  the  like,  folded  across 
the  breast,  or  attached  to  the  gown  at  the  neck,  forming 
a  part  of  a  woman's  dress  in  the  17th  century  and  later. 

3.  [See  Tuck,  v.  t.,  4.]    A  fuller.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Tuck'er,  v.  t.    To  tire  ;  to  weary  ;  —  usually  with  out. 

[Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Tuck'et  (-St),  re.    [It.  toccata  a  prelude,  fr.  toccare  to 
touch.    See  Toccata,  Touch.]    A  slight  flourish  on  a 
trumpet;  a  fanfare.     [Obs.] 
Tucket  sonance,  the  sound  of  the  tucket.    [Obs.l 
Let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucket  sonance  and  the  note  to  mount.  Shak. 

Tuck'et,  re.  [Cf.  It.  tocchetto  a  ragout  of  fish,  meat, 
fr.  tocco  a  bit,  morsel,  LL.  tucettim,  tuccefum,  a  thick 
gravy.]    A  steak ;  a  collop.     [Obs.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Tnck'-net'  (-net'),  re.    See  Tuck,  re.,  2. 

II  Tu'cum  (tu'kum),  re.  [So  called  by  the  Indians  of 
Brazil.]  A  fine,  strong  fiber  obtained  from  tlie  young 
leaves  of  a  Brazilian  palm  (Aslrocaryum  vulgare),  used 
for  cordage,  bowstrings,  etc.  ;  also,  tlie  plant  yielding 
this  fiber.     Called  also  tecum,  and  tecum  fiber. 

II  Tu-CU'ma  (tii-ku'ma),  re.  (Bot.)  A  Brazilian  palm 
(Aslrocaryum  Tucuma)  which  furnislies  an  edible  fruit. 

Tu'dor  (tii'der),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  royal  line 
of  England,  descended  from  Owen  Tudor  of  Wales,  who 
married  the  widowed  queen  of  Henry  V.  The  first  reign- 
ing Tudor  was  Henry  VII.  ;  the  last,  Elizabeth. 

Tudor  style  (Arch.),  the  latest  development  of  Gothic 
arcliitecture  in  England,  under  tlie  Tudors,  characterized 
by  flat  four-centered  arches,  shallow  moldings,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  paneling  on  the  walls. 

Tu'e  (tii'e),  re.    (Zool.)  The  parson  bird. 

Tue'fall  (tu'fal),  re.    (Arch.)  See  To-FALl.    [Eng.'\ 

Tue'-l'ron  (-i'um),  re.    See  TuviiKE. 

Tue'-l'rons,  re.  pi.    A  pair  of  blacksmith's  tongs. 

Tues'day  (tuz'dS ;  48),  re.  [OE.  Tewesday,  AS.  Ti>i>es 
dasg  the  day  of  Tiw  the  god  of  war ;  akin  to  OHG. 
Zi'o-  Icel.  lyr,  L.  iTrepiter,  Gr.  ZeiJi;  cf.  OHG.  Ziostac 


Tuesday,  G.  Dienslag,  Icel.  Tysdagr.  V244.  See  Deitt, 
Day,  and  cf.  Jovial.]  The  third  day  of  the  week,  fol- 
lowing Monday  and  preceding  Wednesday. 
Tu'et  (tu'St),  re.  J,Zodl.)  The  lapwing.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Tu'la  (tu'f a  or  too'f a),  re.  [It.  tufo  soft,  sandy  stone, 
L.  tofus,  tophus.    Cf.  ToFUS,  Toph,  and  Tophin.]    (Min.) 

(a)  A  soft  or  porous  stone  formed  by  depositions  from 
water,  usually  calcareous ;  —  called  also  calcareous  tufa. 

(b)  A  friable  volcanic  rock  or  conglomerate,  formed  of 
consolidated  cinders,  or  scoria. 

Tu-Ia'ceous  (tiS-fa'shiis),  a.  [Cf.  It.  tufaceo,  L.  tofti- 
ceus,tofaeius.  See  Tufa.]  (ilfire.)  Pertaining  to  tufa; 
consisting  of,  or  resembling,  tufa. 

Tuff  (tiif),  re.    (Min.)  Same  as  Tufa. 

Tuf-foon'  (tuf-foon'),  re.     See  Typhoon.     [R.] 

Tuft  (tuft),  re.  [Prov.  E.  tuff,  F.  louffe  ;  of  German 
origin ;  cf.  G.  zopf  a,  weft  of  hair,  pigtail,  top  of  a  tree. 
See  Top  summit.]  1.  A  collection  of  small,  flexible,  or 
soft  things  in  a  knot  or  bunch ;  a  waving  or  bending  and 
spreading  cluster ;  as,  a  tuft  of  flowers  or  feathers. 

2.  A  cluster ;  a  clump ;  as,  a  tuft  of  plants. 

Under  a  tvft  of  shade.  Milton. 

Green  lake,  and  cedar  tuft,  and  spicy  glade.        Kebte, 

3.  A  nobleman,  or  person  of  quality,  especially  in  the 
English  universities ;  —  so  called  from  the  tuft,  or  gold 
tassel,  on  the  cap  worn  by  them.     [Cant,  Eng.] 

Several  young  tti/ts,  and  others  of  the  faster  men.  T.  Hughes. 
Tuft,  V.   t.     [imp.  <ij  p.  p.  Tufted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Tufting.]    1.  To  separate  into  tufts. 
2.  To  adorn  with  tufts  or  with  a  tuft.  Thomson. 

Tuft,  V.  i.    To  grow  in,  or  form,  a  tuft  or  tufts. 
Tuf-taf'f  e-ta  (tiif-tSff  e-ta),  re.    A  silk  fabric  formerly 
in  use,  having  a  nap  or  pile.     [Written  also  tuft-taffeta.] 
Tuft'ed  (taft'Sd),  a.    1.  Adorned  with  a  tuft ;  as,  the 
tufted  duck. 
2.  Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters ;  tufty. 

The  tufted  crowtoe,  and  pale  jessamine.         Milton. 

Tufted  trees  and  springing  corn.  I'ope. 

Tufted  duck  (Zool.),  the  ring-necked  duck.  [Local,  U.  S.] 

Tuf  t'hunt'er  (-hunt'er),  re.    A  hanger-on  to  noblemen, 

or  persons  of  quality,  especially  in  English  universities ; 

a  toady.    See  1st  Tuft,  3.     [Cant,  Eng.]         Halliwell. 

Tuft'hunt'ing,  re.     The  practice  of  seeking  after,  and 

hanging  on,  noblemen,  or  persons  of  quality,  especially 

In  English  universities.     [Cant,  Eng.] 

Tuft'y  (-y),  a.    1.  Abounding  with  tufts. 

Both  in  the  tufty  frith  and  in  the  mossy  fell.    Drayton. 
2.  Growing  in  tufts  or  clusters. 

Where  tufty  daisies  nod  at  every  gale.      W.  Browne. 

Tug  (tiig),  V.  i.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Tugged  (tugd) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  Tugging.]     [OE.  toggen ;  akin  to  OD.  tocken 

to  entice,  G.  zucken  to  jerk,  draw,  Icel.  toga  to  draw, 

AS.  tedn,  p.  p.  togen,  to  draw,  G.  Ziehen,  OHG.  ziohan, 

Goth,  tiuhan,  L.  ducere  to  lead,  draw.    Cf.  Duke,  Team, 

Tie,  v.  t.,  Touch,  Tow,  v.  t.,  Tuck  to  press  in.  Toy  a 

plaything.]     1.  To  pull  or  draw  with  great  effort ;  to 

drag  along  with  continued  exertion  ;  to  haul  along ;  to 

tow ;  as,  to  tug  a  loaded  cart ;  to  tug  a  ship  into  port. 

There  sweat,  there  strain,  tuff  the  laborious  oar.   Roscommon. 

2.  To  pull ;  to  pluck.     [Obs.] 

To  ease  the  pain, 
His  tugged  ears  suffered  with  a  strain.        Hudibras. 
Tug,  V.  i.    1.  To  pull  with  great  effort ;  to  strain  in 
labor ;  as,  to  tug  at  the  oar ;  to  tug  against  the  stream. 
He  tugged,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came.         Milton, 
2.  To  labor  ;  to  strive ;  to  struggle. 

England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scanible  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  unowed  interest  of  proud-swelling  state.       Shak, 
Tug,  re.     1.  A  pull  with  the  utmost  effort,  as  in  the 
athletic  contest  called  tug  of  war  ;  a  supreme  effort. 
At  the  tug  he  falls, 
Vast  ruins  come  along,  rent  from  the  smoking  walls.  Diyden. 

2.  A  sort  of  vehicle,  used  for  conveying  timber  and 
heavy  articles.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 

3.  (Ifaut.)  A  small,  powerful  steamboat  used  to  tow 
vessels ;  —  called  also  steam  tug,  tugboat,  and  towboat. 

4.  A  trace,  or  drawing  strap,  of  a  harness. 

5.  (Slining)  An  iron  hook  of  a  hoisting  tub,  to  which 
a  tackle  is  affixed. 

Tug  iron,  an  iron  hook  or  button  to  which  a  tug  or  trace 
may  be  attached,  as  on  the  shaft  of  a  wagon. 

Tu-gan'  (too-gan'),  re.     (Zool.)  Same  as  Tucan. 

Tug'boat'  (tiJg'bof),  re.    See  Tug,  re.,  3. 

Tug'ger  (-ger),  re.     One  who  tugs. 

Tug'ging-ly  (-ging-ly),  adv.  In  a  tugging  manner ; 
witli  laborious  pulling. 

Tuille  (twTl),  re.  [Cf.  F.  tuile  a  tile.]  In  plate  ar- 
mor, a  suspended  plate  in  front  of  the  thigh.  See 
Illust.  of  Tasses. 

Tu-i'tlon  (tfi-Tsh'ijn),  re.  [L.  tiiitio  protection,  guard- 
ing, from  tueri,  p.  p.  tuitus,  to  see,  watch,  protect :  cf. 
F.  tuition.  Cf.  Tutor.]  1.  Superintending  care  over  a 
young  person  ;  the  particular  watch  and  care  of  a  tutor 
or  guardian  over  his  pupil  or  ward  ;  guardianship. 

2.  Especially,  the  act,  art,  or  business  of  teaching ;  in- 
struction ;  as,  ciiildren  are  sent  to  school  for  tuition;  his 
tuition  was  thorough. 

3.  The  money  paid  for  instruction  ;  the  price  or  pay- 
ment  for  instruction. 

Tu-i'tlon-a-ry  (-fi-ry),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  tuition. 

Tu'kO-tU-ko  (toa'ko-too-ki3),  re.  [From  the  native 
name.]  (Zool.)  A  burrowing  South  American  rodent 
(Ctenomys  Brazil iensi.':).  It  1ms  small  eyes  and  ears  and 
a  short  tail.  It  resembles  tlie  pocket  gopher  in  size, 
form,  and  liabits,  but  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  porcu- 
pines.    [Written  also  tucn-tuco.] 

Tu'la  met'al  (tu'liV  mWal  or  -'1).  An  alloy  of  silver, 
copper,  and  lead  made  at  Tula  in  Russia.  [Written  also 
toola,  metal.] 

Tu'le  (too'le),  n.  [MexJ  (Bot.)  A  largo  bulrush 
(Scirpus  lacu.ttris,  and  S.  Tatora)  growing  abundantly 
on  overflowed  land  in  California  and  elsewliero. 
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Ta'llp  (tu'lTp),  n.  [F.  tulipe,  OF.  also  tulipan,  It.  tu- 
lipano,  tulipa,  from  Turk. 
iulbend,  dulbend,  literally, 
a  turban,  Per.  dulband  ;  — 
BO  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  form  of  this 
flower  to  a  turban.  See  Tub- 
ban.]  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of 
the  liliaceous  genus  Tulipa. 
Many  varieties  are  culti- 
vated for  their  beautiful, 
often  variegated  flowers. 

Tulip  tree,  (a)  A  large 
American  tree  bearing  tu- 
liplike flowers.  See  Likio- 
DENDRON.  (6)  A  West  In- 
dian malvaceous  tree  {Pari' 
Hum,  or  Hibiscus,  liliaceum). 

Tu'lip-eared'  (-erd'),  a. 
(Zo'dl.)  Having  erect,  pointed  ears ;  prick-eared;  —  said 
of  certain  dogs. 

Tu'Up-lst,  n.  A  person  who  is  especially  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  tulips.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Tn'lip-0-ma'ni-a  (-o-ma'nT-a),  n.  \Tulip  -f-  'm.ania.'\ 
A  violent  passion  for  the  acquisition  or  cultivation  of 
tulips ;  —  a  word  said  by  Eeckman  to  have  been  coined 
by  Menage. 

^W  In  Holland,  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century, 
the  cultivation  of  tulips  became  a  mania.  It  began  about 
the  year  1634,  and,  like  a  violent  epidemic,  seized  upon 
all  classes  of  the  community,  leadnig  to  disasters  and 
misery  such  as  the  records  of  commerce  or  of  bankrupt- 
cies can  scarcely  parallel.  In  1636,  tulip  marts  had  been 
established  in  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Haarlem,  Leyden, 
and  various  other  towns,  where  tulip  bulbs  were  sold  and 
resold  in  the  same  manner  as  stocks  are  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  of  London.  Baird. 

Tu'lip-o-ma'ni-ac  (-Sk),  n.  One  who  is  affected  with 
tulipomania. 

Tu'llp-shell'  (tu'lTp-shgl'),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  large, 
handsomely  colored,  marine  univalve 
shell  {Faseiolaria  tulipa)  native  of  the 
Southern  United  States.  The  name  is 
sometimes  applied  also  to  other  species 
of  Fusciolaria. 

Tu'lip-wood'  (-wood'),  n.  The  beau- 
tiful rose-colored  striped  wood  of  a 
Brazilian  tree  (Physocalymna  floribun- 
da),  much  used  by  cabinetmakers  for 
inlaying. 

Queensland  tnllpwood,  the  variegated 
wood  of  an  Austrahan  sapindaceous  tree 
(Harpulliavendula). 

J.  Smith  {Diet.  Econ.  Plants). 

Tull  (tul),  V.  t.  [OB.  tullen.  See 
ToLE.]    To  allure  ;  to  tole.     [06s.] 

With  empty  hands  men  may  no  hawkes 
tull.  Chaucer. 

Tulle  (tul),  n.  [F.  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Tulle,  in  France.]  A 
kind  of  silk  lace  or  light  netting,  used  for  veils,  etc. 

Tul'11-an  (tiil'li-an),  a.  [L.  Tullianus,  from  Tullius, 
the  name  of  a  Roman  gens.]  Belonging  to,  or  in  the 
style  of,  Tully  (Marcus  Tullius  Cicero). 

Tul'li-bee  (tul'lT-be),  n.  (Zool.)  A  whitefish  (Core- 
gonus  tullibee)  found  in  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  Amer- 
ica ;  —  called  also  mongrel  whitefish. 

TnmlJle  (tiim'b'l),  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Titmblbd 
(-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tumblino  (-blTng).]  [OE.  tum- 
blen,  AS.  tumbian  to  turn  heels  over  head,  to  dance  vio- 
lently ;  akin  to  D.  iuimelen  to  fall,  Sw.  tumla,  Dan. 
iumle,  Icel.  tumba ;  and  cf.  G.  taumeln  to  reel,  to  stag- 
ger.] 1.  To  roll  over,  or  to  and  fro ;  to  throw  one's  self 
about ;  as,  a  person  in  pain  tumbles  and  tosses. 

2.  To  roll  down  ;  to  fall  suddenly  and  violently ;  to  be 
precipitated  ;  as,  to  tumble  from  a  scaffold. 

He  who  tumbles  from  a  tower  surely  has  a  greater  blow  than 
he  who  slides  from  a  molehill.  South. 

3.  To  play  tricks  by  various  movements  and  contor- 
tions of  the  body ;  to  perform  the  feats  of  an  acrobat. 

Howe. 

To  tumble  home  (.Naut.\  to  incline  inward,  as  the  sides 
of  a  vessel,  above  the  bends  or  extreme  breadth  ;  —  used 
esp.  in  the  phrase  tumbling  home.    Cf.  Wall-sided. 

Tum'ble,  v.  t.  1.  To  turn  over ;  to  turn  or  throw 
about,  as  for  examination  or  search  ;  to  roll  or  move  in  a 
rough,  coarse,  or  unceremonious  manner ;  to  throw  dovm 
or  headlong  ;  to  precipitate  ;  —  sometimes  with  over, 
about,  etc. ;  as,  to  tumble  books  or  papers. 

2.  To  disturb  ;  to  rumple ;  as,  to  turrtble  a  bed. 

Tum'ble,  n.    Act  of  tumbling,  or  rolling  over ;  a  fall. 

TumOlle-lJUg'  (-b>ig'),  n.    See  Tumbledcno. 

Tum'ble-down'  (-doun'),  a.  Ready  to  fall ;  dilapi- 
dated; ruinous;  as,  a,  tumble-down  house.     {Colloq.'\ 

TumTile-dung'  (-diiug'),  n,  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  nu- 
merous species  of  scara- 
boid  beetles  belonging  to 
Scarabseus,  Copris,  Pha- 
nssus,  and  allied  genera. 
The  female  lays  her  eggs 
in  a  globular  mass  of  dung 
which  she  rolls  by  means 
of  her  hind  legs  to  a  bur- 
row excavated  in  the  earth 
ic  which  she  buries  it. 

Tum'bler    (-bier),    n. 

1.  One  who  tumbles  ; 
cue  who  plays  tricks  by  va- 
rious motions  of  the  body  j 
an  acrobat, 

_  2.  A  movable  obstruc- 
tion in  a  lock,  consisting 
of  a  lever,  latch,  wheel,  slide,  or  the  like,  which  must  be 
adjusted  to  a  particular  position  by  a  key  or  other  means 
before  the  bolt  can  be  thrown  in  locking  or  unlocking. 


Tulip-shell. 


Tumbledung  (Phameua  carta- 
fex). 


3.  (Firearms)  A  piece  attached  to,  or  forming  part 
of,  the  hammer  of  a  gunlock,  upon  which  the  mainspring 
acts  and  in  which  are  the  notches  for  the  sear  point  to 
enter. 

4.  A  drinking  glass,  without  a  foot  or  stem ;  —  so 
called  because  originally  it  had  a  pointed  or  convex  base, 
and  could  not  be  set  down  with  any  liquor  in  it,  thus 
compelling  the  drinker  to  finish  his  measure. 

5.  (Zool. )  A  variety  of  the  domestic  pigeon  remark- 
able for  its  habit  of  tumbling,  or  turning  somersaults, 
during  its  flight. 

6.  (Zool.)  A  breed  of  dogs  that  tumble  when  pursuing 
game.     They  were  formerly  used  in  hunting  rabbits. 

7.  A  kind  of  cart ;  a  tumbrel.     \_Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.l 
Tum'bler-fnl    (tum'bler-ful),  n. ;  pi.   Tumblerfuls 

(-fulz).  As  much  as  a  tumbler  will  hold ;  enough  to  fill 
a  tumbler. 

Tum'ble-weed'  (tQm'b'l-wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  Any  plant 
which  habitually  breaks  away  from  its  roots  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  is  driven  by  the  wind,  as  a  light,  rolling  mass, 
over  the  fields  and  prairies ;  as  witch  grass,  wild  indigo, 
Amarantus  albus,  etc. 

Tum'bllng  (-bling),  a.  &  vb.  n.  from  Tumble,  v. 

Tumbling  barrel.  Same  as  Rumele,  ?!. ,  4.  —  Tumbling  bay, 
an  overfall,  or  weir,  in  a  canal. 

TumTirel  (-brgl),  )  n.      [OF.   tomberel,  F.  tombereau, 
Tum'brU  (-brll),  (     fr.  tomber  to  fall,  to  tumble  ;  of 

Teutonic  origin.    Cf.  Tumble.]    1.  A  cucking  stool  for 

the  punishment  of  scolds, 

2.  A  rough  cart.  Tusser.     Taller. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  cart  or  carriage  with  two  wheels,  which 
accompanies  troops  or  artillery,  to  convey  the  tools  of 
pioneers,  cartridges,  and  the  like. 

4.  A  kind  of  basket  or  cage  of  osiers,  willows,  or  the 
like,  to  hold  hay  and  other  food  for  sheep.     {Eng.^ 

Tu'me-fac'tlon  (tu'me-fak'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  tume- 
faction.'] The  act  or  process  of  tumefying,  swelling,  or 
rising  into  a  tumor ;  a  tumor  ;  a  swelling.        Arbulhnot. 

Tu'me-fy  (tu'me-fi),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tumefied 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tcmepying.]  [F.  tumefier,  fr.  L. 
tumere  to  swell  -|-  -ficare  (in  comp.)  to  make;  cf.  L.  tu- 
mefacere  to  tumefy.  See  Tumid," and  -fy.]  To  swell ; 
to  cause  to  swell,  or  puff  up. 

To  swell,  tumefy,  stiffen,  not  the  diction  only,  but  the  tenor 
of  the  thought.  J5e  Quincey. 

Tu'me-fy,  v.  i.    To  rise  in  a  tumor ;  to  swell.    . 

Tu'mid  (-mid),  a.  [L.  tumidus,  fr.  tumere  to  swell ; 
cf.  Skr.  tumra  strong,  fat.  Cf.  Thumb.]  1.  Swelled, 
enlarged,  or  distended ;  as,  a  tumid  leg  ;  tumid  flesh. 

2.  Rising  above  the  level ;  protuberant. 

So  high  as  heaved  the  tumid  hills.  Milton. 

3.  Swelling  in  sound  or  sense ;  pompous ;  puffy  ;  in- 
flated ;  bombastic  ;  falsely  sublime ;  tui'gid ;  as,  a  tumid 
expression  ;  a  tumid  style. 

—  Tu'mld-ly,  adv.  —  Tu'mid-ness,  n. 

Tu-mid'i-ty  (tfi-mid'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  tumid. 

Tum'mals  (tum'iaalz),  n.  (Mining)  A  great  quantity 
or  heap.  Weale. 

Tu'mor  (tu'mer),  n.  [L.,  fr.  tumere  to  swell :  cf.  F. 
iumeur.  See  Tumid.]  1.  (Med.)  A  morbid  swelling, 
prominence,  or  growth,  on  any  part  of  the  body ;  espe- 
cially, a  growth  produced  by  deposition  of  new  tissue ; 
a  neoplasm. 

2.  Affected  pomp ;  bombast ;  swelling  words  or  ex- 
pressions ;  false  magiiificence  or  subUmity.     [i5.] 

Better,  however,  to  be  a  flippant,  than,  by  a  revolting  form  of 
tumor  and  perplexity,  to  lead  men  into  habits  of  intellect  such 
as  result  from  the  modern  vice  of  English  style.       De  Quincey. 

Encysted  tumor,  a  tumor  which  is  inclosed  in  a  mem- 
brane called  a  cyst,  connected  with  the  surrounding  parts 
by  the  neighboring  cellular  substance. —Fatty  tumor.  See 
under  Fatty.  —  Innocent  tumor,  or  Benign  tumor,  one 
which  does  not  of  itself  threaten  life,  and  does  not  usu- 
ally tend  to  recur  after  extirpation.  —Malignant  tumor, 
a  tumor  which  tends  continually  to  spread,  to  become 
generalized  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  to  recur 
after  extirpation,  and  which,  if  left  to  itself,  causes  death. 

Tu'mored  (tii'merd),  a.    Distended;  swelled.     [iJ.] 

"  His  tumored  breast."  -R-  Junius. 

Tu'mor-OUS  (tii'mer-ils),  a.    [L.  iumorosus  inflated.] 

1.  Swelling  ;  protuberant.     [iJ.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

2.  Inflated  ;  bombastic.     [iJ.]  B.  Jonson. 
Tump  (tiimp),  n.     [W.  twmp,  twm,  a  round  mass  or 

heap,  a  hiUock.]    A  little  hillock  ;  a  knoU.     Ainsworth. 

Tump,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tumped  (tumt ;  215) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tumping.]  1.  To  form  a  mass  of  earth  or 
a  hillock  about ;  as,  to  tump  teasel. 

2.  To  draw  or  drag,  as  a  deer  or  other  animal  after  it 
has  been  killed.     [Local,  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Tump'line'  (-lln'),  n.  A  strap  placed  across  a  man's 
forehead  to  assist  him  in  carrying  a  pack  on  his  back. 
[Local,  U.  5.]  Bartlett. 

Tum'-tum'  (tvim'tiim'),  n.  A  dish  made  in  the  West 
Indies  by  beating  boiled  plantain  quite  soft  in  a  wooden 
mortar. 

Tu'mu-lar  (tu'mii-ler),  a.  [L.  tumulus  a  mound :  cf. 
F.  tumulaire.  See  Tumulus.]  Consisting  in  a  heap ; 
formed  or  being  in  a  heap  or  hiUock.  Pinherton. 

Tu'mu-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [L.  tumulatus,  p.  p.  of  tumu- 
lare  to  tumulate.  See  Tumulus.]  To  cover,  as  a  corpse, 
with  a  mound  or  tomb ;  to  bury.     [Ofts.] 

Tu'mu-late,  v.  i.    To  swell.     [Obs.1  WHkins. 

Tu'mu-lose'  (-los'),  a.    Tumulous.    [iJ.]         Bailey. 

Tu'mu-lOS'1-ty  (-los'i-tj'),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  tumulous ;  hilliness.    [JJ.]  Bailey. 

Tu'mu-lOUS  (tii'mu-liis),  a.  [L.  tumulosus,  fr.  tu- 
mulus a  mound.]  Full  of  small  hills  or  mounds ;  hilly ; 
tumulose.     [iJ.]  Bailey. 

Tu'mult  (tu'mult),  re.  [L.  tumultus  ;  probably  akin 
to  Skr.  tumula  noise,  noisy,  and  perhaps  to  L.  tumere  to 
sweU,  E.  tumid:  cf.  F.  tumulte.']  1.  The  commotion 
or  agitation  of  a  multitude,  usually  accompanied  with 


great  noise,  uproar,  and  confusion  of  voices ;  burly-burly; 
noisy  confusion. 

What  meaneth  the  noise  of  this  tumult  t    1  Sam.  iv.  14. 
Till  in  loud  tumult  all  the  Greeks  arose.  Pope. 

2.  Violent  commotion  or  agitation,  with  confusion  ol 
sounds  ;  as,  the  tumult  of  the  elements.  Addison, 

3.  Irregular  or  confused  motion ;  agitation ;  high  ex- 
citement ;  as,  the  tumult  of  the  spirits  or  passions. 

Syn.  —  Uproar;  ferment;  disturbance;  turbulence; 
disorder ;  confusion ;  noise ;  bluster ;  hubbub ;  bustle ; 
stir ;  brawl ;  riot. 

Tu'mult  (tu'mvilt),  V.  i.    To  make  a  tumult ;  to  be  ii> 
great  commotion.     [Ofci.] 
Importuning  and  tumulting  even  to  the  fear  of  a  revolt.   Milton. 

Tu'mult-er  (-er),  n.    A  maker  of  tumults.     [Obs.'\ 

He  severely  punished  the  tumulters.  Milton. 

Tu-mul'tU-a-ri-ly  (tii-miil'tfi-a-ri-l^),  adv.  In  a  tu- 
multuary manner. 

Tu-mul'tu-a-rl-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
tumultuary. 

Tu-mul'tU-a-ry  (-t-rf  ;  135),  a.      [L.  tumultuarius! 
cf.  F.  tumuUuaire.']     1.  Attended  by,  or  producing,  a 
tumult ;   disorderly ;   promiscuous ;  confused  ;  tumultu- 
ous.    "A  temutoffir'?/ conflict."  Eikon  Basilike. 
A  tumultuary  attack  of  the  Celtic  peasantry.    Macaulay. 
Sudden  flight  or  iitmultuary  skirmish.      De  Quincey. 

2.  Restless ;  agitated  ;  unquiet. 

Men  who  live  without  religion  live  always  in  a  tumultuary 
and  reetless  state.  Atterbury, 

Tu-mul'tU-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [L.  tumultuatus,  p.  p.  of 
tumultuari  to  make  a  tumult.]  To  make  a  tumult. 
[Obs."]     "  He  will  murmur  and  tumultuate."  South. 

Tu-mul'tU-a'tlon  (-a'shtin),  n.  [L.  tumultuatio.^ 
Irregular  or  disorderly  movement ;  commotion ;  as,  the 
tumultuation  of  the  parts  of  a  fluid.     [Obs.]  Boyle. 

Tu-mul'tU-OUB  (tii-mul'tii-iis),  a.  [L.  tumultuosus  : 
cf.  F.  tumultueux.']  X.  Full  of  tumult ;  characterized 
by  tumult ;  disorderly ;  turbulent. 

The  flight  became  wild  and  tumultuous.    Macaulay. 

2.  Conducted  with  disorder  ;  noisy ;  confused ;  bois- 
terous ;  disorderly ;  as,  a  tumultuous  assembly  or  meeting. 

3.  Agitated,  as  with  conflicting  passions ;  disturbed. 

His  dire  attempt,  which,  nigh  the  birth 
Now  rolling,  boils  in  his  tumultuous  breast.        MUton. 

4.  Turbulent ;  violent ;  as,  a  tumultuous  speech. 

Syn.  —  Disorderly ;  irregular;  noisy;  confused;  tur- 
bulent ;  violent ;  agitated ;  disturbed  ;  boisterous ;  law- 
less ;  riotous ;  seditious. 

—  Tu-mul'tu-ousjly,  adv.  —  Tu-mul'tu-ous-ness,  re. 

II  Tu'mu-lUS  (tu'mii-lus),  n. ;  pi.  Tumuli  (-li).  [L., 
a  mound,  a  sepulchral  mound,  probably  from  tumere  to 
swell.  Cf.  Tumid.]  An  artificial  hillock,  especially  one 
raised  over  a  grave,  particularly  over  the  graves  of  per- 
sons buried  in  ancient  times ;  a  barrow. 

Tun  (tiin),  re.  [AS.  tunne.  See  Ton  a  weight.]  1.  A 
large  cask ;  an  oblong  vessel  bulging  in  the  middle,  like 
a  pipe  or  puncheon,  and  girt  with  hoops ;  a  wine  cask. 

2.  (Brewing)  A  fermenting  vat. 

3.  A  certain  measure  for  liquids,  as  for  wine,  equal  to 
two  pipes,  four  hogsheads,  or  252  gallons.  In  different 
countries,  the  tun  differs  in  quantity. 

4.  (Com.)  A  weight  of  2,240  pounds.    See  Ton.     [JK.] 

5.  An  indefinite  large  quantity.  Shak, 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ.        Dryden. 

6.  A  drunkard;  —  so  called  humorously,  or  in  con- 
tempt. Dryden. 

7.  (Zool.)  Any  shell  belonging  to  Dolium  and  sillied 
genera  ;  —  called  also  tun-shell. 

Tun,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tunned 
(tiind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tunning.] 
To  put  into  tuns,  or  casks.     Boyle. 

Tu'na  (tu'na),  n.      (Bot.)   The 
Opuntia  Tuna.     See  Prickly  pear,  | 
under  Prickly. 

Tu'na,  n.    [Cf.  Tunny.]    (Zool.)  I 
(a)  The  tunny.     (6)  The  bonito,  2. 

Tun'a-ble  (tiin'a-b'l),  a.  Capable 
ol  being  tuned,  or  made  harmoni- 
ous ;   hence,  harmonious ;  musical ; 

tuneful.  —  Tun'a-ble-ness,  re.  — 
Tun'a-bly,  adv. 

And  tunable  as  sylvan  pipe  or  song. 
Milton. 

Tun'-beVlled    (tiin'bSl'lid),  a. 
Having  a  large,  protuberant  belly,  or  one  shaped  like  si 
tun;  pot-bellied. 

Tun'-dish'  (-dish/),  n.    A  tunnel.     [Obs.]         Shak. 

II  Tun'dra  (-dra),  re.  [Russ.,  from  a  native  name.]  A 
rolling,  marshy,  mossy  plain  of  Northern  Siberia. 

Tune  (tiin),  n.  [A  variant  of  tone.']  1.  A  sound  ;  & 
note;  atone.    "The  teree  of  your  voices."  Shak. 

2.  (Mus.)  (a)  A  rhythmical,  melodious,  symmetrical 
series  of  tones  for  one  voice  or  instrument,  or  for  any 
number  of  voices  or  instruments  in  unison,  or  two  or 
more  such  series  forming  parts  in  harmony ;  a  melody  ; 
an  air;  as,  a  merry  tune;  a  mournful  tune;  a  slow 
tun,e  ;  a  psalm  tune.  See  AiK.  (b)  The  state  of  giving 
the  proper  sound  or  sounds ;  just  intonation ;  harmoni- 
ous accordance ;  pitch  of  the  voice  or  an  instrument ; 
adjustment  of  the  parts  of  an  instrument  so  as  to  har- 
monize with  itself  or  with  others ;  as,  the  piano,  or  the 
organ,  is  not  in  tune. 

Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh.     Shak. 

3.  Order ;  harmony  ;  concord ;  fit  disposition,  temJ^e^, 
or  humor ;  right  mood. 

A  child  will  learn  three  times  as  much  when  he  is  in  tune,  as- 
when  he  ...  is  dragged  unwillingly  to  [his  task].  Zoeke. 

Tune,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Totted  (tund) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Tuning.]  1.  To  put  into  a  state  adapted  to  pro- 
duce the  proper  sounds  ;  to  harmoni.je ;  to  cause  to  be  in 


Tun-shell  (.Dolium 
perdix). 


ale,  senate,  care,   am,  arm,   ask,  final,  ^il  ^    eve,   event,   find,  fern,   recent ;    ice,  idea,  Bl ;    old,   fibey,   drb,   ddd ; 
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tune ;  to  correct  the  tone  of ;  as,  to  (une  a  piano  or  a 
tiolin.    "  Tmie  your  harps."  Dryden. 

2.  To  give  tone  to ;  to  attune ;  to  adapt  in  style  of 
music ;  to  make  harmonious. 

For  now  to  sorrow  must  I  tune  my  song.         Milton. 

3.  To  siug  with  melody  or  harmony. 

Fountains,  find  ye,  that  warble,  as  ye  flow. 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbhng  tune  his  praise.      3Iilion. 

4.  To  put  into  a  proper  state  or  disposition.         Shak. 
Tune  (tun),  V.  i.    1.  To  form  one  sound  to  another ; 

to  form  accordant  musical  sounds. 

Whilst  tmiiiig  to  the  water's  fall, 

The  small  birds  sang  to  her,  Drayton. 

2.  To  utter  inarticulate  harmony  with  the  voice  ;  to 
sing  without  pronouncing  words  ;  to  hum.     [i2.] 

Tune'ful  (-ful))  (^-  Harmonious ;  melodious  ;  musical ; 
as,  tone/M?  note's.  "■  Tuneful  hivds."  Milton. — Tune'- 
ful-ly,  arfi).  —  Tune'lul-ness,  n. 

Tune'less,  a.  1.  Without  tune ;  inharmonious ;  un- 
musical.   "  Thy  tuneless  serenade."  Cowley. 

How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir, 

With  timeless  pipe,  beside  the  nmrniuring  Loire  I    Goldsmith. 

2.  Not  employefl  in  making  music  ;  as,  tuneless  harps. 

3.  Not  expressed  in  music  or  poetry ;  unsung,     [i?.] 
Tun'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  tunes ;  especially,  one  whose 

occupation  is  to  tune  musical  instruments. 

Tun'-great'  (tun'graf),  a-  Having  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  tun.     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Tung'state(tung'stat),ra.  [Ci.'E.tungstate.']  (,Chem.) 
A  salt  of  tungstic  acid  ;  a  vvolframate. 

Tung'sten  (-stSn),  ».  [Sw.  tungsten  (cf.  Dan.  tung- 
steen,  G.  tungstein) ;  tung  heavy  (akin  to  Dan.  tttng,  Icel. 
pungr)  -\-  sten  stone.  See  Stone.]  1.  (Chem.)  A  rare 
element  of  the  chromium  group  found  in  certain  miner- 
als, as  wolfram  and  scheelite,  and  isolated  as  a  heavy 
steel-gray  metal  which  is  very  hard  and  infusible.  It 
has  both  acid  and  basic  properties.  When  alloyed  in 
email  quantities  with  steel,  it  greatly  increases  its  hard- 
ness. Symbol  W  (Wolf ramium).  Atomic  weight,  183.6. 
Specific  gravity,  18. 

2.  (3Im.)  Scheelite,  or  calcium  tungstate.     lObs.'] 

Xungsten  ocher,  or  Tungstic  aclier(^m.),  tungstite. 

Tung-Sten'lc  (tQng-sten'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
tungsten ;  containing  tungsten  ;  as,  tungstenic  ores,  [i?.] 

Tung'Stlc  (-stik),  a.  (C/ietn.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
tungsten ;  derived  from,  or  resembling,  tungsten ;  wol- 
framic  ;  as,  tungstic  oxide. 

Tungstic  acid,  an  acid  of  tungsten,  H2WO4,  analogous 
to  sulphuric  and  chromic  acids. 

Tung'stite  (-stit),  n.  (3fin. )  The  oxide  of  tungsten, 
B  yellow  mineral  occurring  in  a  pulverulent  form.  It  is 
often  associated  with  wolfram. 

Tun-gUS'eS  (toon-goos'Sz),  n.  pi.  (Ethnol.)  A  group 
of  roving  Turanian  tribes  occupying  Eastern  Siberia  and 
the  Amoor  valley.  They  resemble  the  Mongols.  [Writ- 
ten also  Tungooses.'] 

Tun-gUS'iC  (-ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Tunguses ; 
as,  the  Tungiisic  dialects. 

Tun'hOOl'  (tiin'hoof),  n.  [Cf.  Alehoof.]  (Bot.) 
Ground  ivy ;  ^lehoof. 

Tu'nic    (tu'nik),  n.      [L.   tunica:    cf.    F.   tunigue.'\ 

1.  (Horn.  Antiq. )  An  under-garment  worn  by  the  an- 
cient Romans  of  both  sexes.  It  was  made  with  or  with- 
out sleeves,  reached  to  or  below  the  knees,  and  was  con- 
fined at  the  waist  by  a  girdle. 

2.  Any  similar  garment  worn  by  ancient  or  Oriental 
peoples ;  also,  a  common  name  for  various  styles  of 
loose-fitting  under-garments  and  over-garments  worn 
in  modern  times  by  Europeans  and  others. 

3.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  Same  as  TuNicLE. 

4.  (Anai.)  A  membrane,  or  layer  of  tissue,  especially 
when  enveloping  an  organ  or  part,  as  the  eye. 

5.  (Bot.)  A  natural  covering ;  an  integument ;  as,  the 
tunic  of  a  seed. 

6.  (Zool.)  See  Mantle,  n.,  3  (a). 

Tu'nl-ca-ry  (tu'nl-kS-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Tunicaries  (-rlz). 

pj.  temca  a  tunic]     (Zool.)  One  of  the  Tunicata. 
II  Tu'ni-ca'ta  (-nT-ka'ta),  n.  pi.   [NL.  See  Tunicate.] 

{Zool.)  A  grand  division  of  the 

animal  kingdom,   intermediate, 

in  some  respects,  between  the 

invertebrates    and   vertebrates, 

and  by  some  vreiters  united  with 

the  latter.    They  were  formerly 

classed   with   acephalous    mol- 

lusks.     The  body  is  usually  cov- 
ered with  a  firm  external  tunic, 

consisting  in  part  of  cellulose, 

and  having  two  openings,   one 

for   the  entrance  and   one    for 

the  exit  of  water.     The  pharynx 

is  usually  dilated  in  the  form 

of  a  sac,  pierced  by  several  series      One  of  the  Tunicata. 

of  ciliated  slits,  and  serves  as  a  ^  _B  Two  different  Views 
of  Cioita  ociilata.  e  Ex- 
current  Opening  ;  i  In- 
current  Orifice  or  Mouth; 
0  Ganglion;  b  Branchia; 
c  Atrium  ;  I  Stomach  ; 
m  Esophagus ;  n  Intes- 
tine ;  n'  Anus ;  o  Ovary; 
r  Oviduct ;  (  Tost,  or 
Tunic,  translucent  in 
this  species. 


gill. 

8^°"  Most  of  the  species  when 
mature  are  firmly  attaclied  to 
foreign  substances,  but  have 
free-swimming  larvae  which  are 
furnished  with  an  elongated  tail 
and  somewliat  resemble  a  tad- 
pole. In  this  state  the  larva  has 
a  urochord  and  certain  other 
structures  resembling  some  em- 
bryonic vertebrates.  See  Ascidian,  Douolum,  Salpa, 
Ueochord,  and  Illust.  of  Social  ascidian,  under  Social. 

Tu'nl-cate  (tu'nT-kit), )  a.    [L.  tunicatus,  p.  p.  of  lu- 
Tu'nl-ca'ted  (-ka'tSd),  J     nicare  to  clothe  with  a  tu- 
nic, fr.  tunica  a  tunic]     1.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  a  tunic  ; 
covered  or  coated  with  layers  ;  as,  a  tunicaled  bulb. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  Having  a  tunic,  or  mantle ;  pf  or  per- 
taining to  the  Tunicata.  (b)  Having  each  joint  buried 
in  the  preceding  funnel-shaped  one,  as  in  certain  auten- 
nse  of  insects. 


Tu'ni-cate  (tu'ni-kat), ».  (2'oo;.)  One  of  the  Tunicata, 

Tu'nl-Cin  (tii'ni-sTn),  n.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  Animal 
cellulose ;  a  substance  present  in  the  mantle,  or  tunic, 
of  the  Tunicates,  which  resembles,  or  is  identical  with, 
the  cellulose  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Tu'nl-cle  (tu'ni-k'l),  n.  [L.  tunicula  a  little  tunic, 
coat,  or  membrane,  dim.  of  tunica  a  tunic  :  cf.  OF.  tuni- 
cle.J    1.  A  slight  natural  covering ;  an  integument. 

The  tunicles  that  make  the  ball  or  apple  of  the  eye.    Holland. 

2.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  A  short,  close-fitting  vestment  worn  by 
bishops  under  the  dalmatic,  and  by  subdeacons. 

Tun'ing  (tun'Ing),  a.  &  n.  from  Tone,  v. 

Tuning   fork  (Mus.),  a  steel  instrument  consisting  of 
two  prongs  and  a  handle,  wliich,  be- 
ing   struck,    gives    a    certain   fixed 
tone.    It  is  used  for  tunhig  instru- 
ments, or  for  ascertaining  the  pitch        „ 
of  tunes.  Tuning  Fork. 

Tunk  (tunk),  n.  A  sharp  blow ;  a  thump.  [^Prov, 
Eng.  or  Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Tun'ker  (tun'ker),  n.     (Eccl.)  Same  as  Dunker. 

Tun'nage  (tun'naj ;  48),  n.  [From  TuN  ;  cf.  TON- 
NAGE.]    See  Tonnage. 

Tun'nel  (tuu'uel),  n.  [F.  ionnelle  a  semicircular, 
wagon-headed  vault,  a  tunnel  net,  an  arbor,  OF.  also 
tonnel ;  dim.  of  tonne  a  tun; — so  named  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  tun  in  shape.  See  Ton.]  1.  A  vessel 
with  a  broad  mouth  at  one  end,  and  a  pipe  or  tube  at 
the  other,  for  conveying  liquor,  fluids,  etc.,  into  casks, 
bottles,  or  other  vessels ;  a  funnel. 

2.  The  opening  of  a  chimney  for  the  passage  of  smoke ; 
a  flue  ;  a  funnel. 

And  one  great  chimney,  whose  long  tunnel  thence 

Tlie  smoke  forth  threw.  Spenser. 

3.  An  artificial  passage  or  archway  for  conducting 
canals  or  railroads  under  elevated  ground,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  roads  mider  rivers  or  canals,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers,  drains,  and  the  like. 

4.  (Mining)  A  level  passage  driven  across  the  meas- 
ures, or  at  right  angles  to  veins  which  it  is  desired  to 
reach ;  —  distinguished  from  the  drift,  or  gangway,  which 
is  led  along  the  vein  when  reached  by  the  tunnel. 

Timnel  head  (Metal.),  the  top  of  a  smelting  furnace 
where  the  materials  are  put  in.  —  Tunnel  kiln,  a  limekiln 
in  which  coal  is  burned,  as  distinguished  from  a  flame 
kiln,  in  which  wood  or  peat  is  used.  —  Tunnel  net,  a  net 
with  a  wide  mouth  at  one  end  and  narrow  at  the  other.  — 
Timnel  pit,  Tunnel  shaft,  a  pit  or  shaft  sunk  from  the  top 
of  the  ground  to  the  level  of  a  tunnel,  for  drawing  up  the 
earth  and  stones,  for  ventilation,  lighting,  and  the  like. 

Tun'nel,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tunneled  (-nSld)  or 
Tunnelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tunneling  or  Tunnelling.] 

1.  To  form  into  a  tunnel,  or  funnel,  or  to  form  like  a 
tunnel ;  as,  to  tunnel  fibrous  plants  into  nests.    Derham. 

2.  To  catch  in  a  tunnel  net. 

3.  To  make  an  opening,  or  a  passageway,  through  or 
under  ;  as,  to  tunnel  a  mountain ;  to  tunnel  a  river. 

Tun'ny  (tiin'ny),  n.  ;  pi.  Tunnies  (-niz).  [L.  thurk- 
nus,  thynnus,  Gr.  Bvvvo';,  6vvo^  :  cf.  It.  tonno,  F.  &  Pr. 
thon.l  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  large 
oceanic  fishes  belonging  to  the  Mackerel  family,  espe- 
cially the  common  or  great  tunny  (Orcynus  or  Albacora 
thynnus)  native  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  It  sometimes  weighs  a  tjousand  pounds  or 
more,  and  is  extensively  caught  in  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  American  coast  it  is  called  horse  mackerel.  See 
Illust.  of  Horse  mackerel,  under  Horse.  [Written  also 
thunny.l 

11^°"  The  little  tunny  (Gymnosarda  slletterata)  oi  the 
Mediterranean  and  North  Atlantic,  and  the  long-finned 
tunny,  or  albioore  (see  Albicorb),  are  related  species  of 
smaller  size. 

Tup  (tup),  V.  i.  &  i.  [Probably  akin  to  top  summit, 
head.]     1.  To  butt,  as  a  ram  does.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

2.  To  cover ;  —  said  of  a  ram.  Shah. 

Tup,  n.     (Zool.)  A  ram. 

Tu-pai' (t66-pi'),  ra.     (Zool.)  Any  one  of  the  tupaiids. 

Tu-pai'id  (tSo-pi'id),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  East  Indian  and  Asiatic  insectivores  of  the 
family  Tupaiidse,  somewhat  resembling  squirrels  in  size 
and  arboreal  habits.     The  nose  is  long  and  pointed. 

Tu'pe-lo  (tu'pe-lo),  n.  [Tupelo,  or  tupebo,  the  na- 
tive American  Indian  name.]  (Bot.)  A  North  American 
tree  (Nyssa  multiflora)  of  the  Dogwood  family,  having 
brilliant,  glossy  foliage  and  acid  red  berries.  The  wood 
is  crossgrained  and  very  difficult  to  split.  Called  also 
black  gum,  sour  gum,  and  pepperidge. 

Large  tupelo,  or  Tupelo  gum  (Bot.),  an  American  tree 
(Nyssa  uniflora)  with  softer  wood  than  the  tupelo.  —  Sour 
tnpelo  (Bot.),  the  Ogeechee  lime. 

Tup'man  (tup'man),  n. ;  pi.  Tupmen  (-men).  A  man 
who  breeds,  or  deals  in,  tups.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

II  Tur  (toor),  n.     [Pol.]     (Zool.)  The  urns. 

Tu'ra-cln  (tii'ra^sin),  n.  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  red  or 
crimson  pigment  obtained  from  certain  feathers  of  sev- 
eral species  of  turacou  ;  whence  the  name.  It  contains 
nearly  six  per  cent  of  copper. 

Tu-ra'cou  (t66-rii'koo),  n.  [Cf.  F.  touraco.']  (Zool.) 
Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of 
plantain  eaters  of 
the  genus  Tura- 
cus,  native  of  Af- 
rica. They  are 
remarkable  for 
the  peculiar  green 
and  red  pigments 
found  in  their 
feathers.  [Writ- 
ten also  touraco, 
and  toiiracou.] 

Tu  ra'co-ver'dln  (-ko-ver'dTn),  n.  [See  Turacou, 
and  Verdant.]  (Phy.iiol.  Chem.)  A  green  pigment  found 
in  tlie  feathers  of  tli'e  turacou.     See  Turaoin. 


Whito-crostcd  Turacou 
(Tuvacus  corj/thaix). 


Tu-ra'nI-an  (tii-ra'ni-an),  a.  [From  Tur,  the  name,  in 
Persian  legendary  history,  of  one  of  the  three  brothers 
from  whom  sprang  the  races  of  mankind.]  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  designating,  an  extensive  family  of  languages  of 
simple  structure  and  low  grade  (called  also  Altaic,  Ural- 
Altaic,  and  Scythian),  spoken  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia  and  in  Central  Asia ;  of,  pertaining  to, 
or  designating,  tlie  people  who  speak  these  languages. 

Tu-ra'Hi-an  (tiS-ra'nl-an),  n.     One  of  the  Turanians. 

Tn-ra'ni-ans  (tii-ra'ni-anz),  n.  pi.  (Elhnol.)  (a)  An 
extensive  division  of  mankind  including  the  Mongols 
and  allied  races  of  Asia,  together  with  the  Malays  and 
Polynesians.  (6)  A  group  of  races  or  tribes  inhabiting 
Asia  and  closely  related  to  the  Mongols. 

Tu'ratt  (too'rSt),  n.    (Zool.)  The  hare  kangaroo. 

Tur'ban  (tQr'ban),  n.  [OE.  turband,  turbant,  toli- 
bant,  F.  turban.  It.  turbanie,  Turk,  tulbend,  dulbend,  fr. 
Per.dulband.  Cf.  Tulip.]  1.  A  headdress  worn  by  men 
in  the  Levant  and  by  most  Mohammedans  of  the  male 
sex,  consisting  of  a  cap,  and  a  sash,  scarf,  or  shawl,  usu- 
ally of  cotton  or  linen,  wound  about  the  cap,  and  some- 
times hanging  down  the  neck. 

2.  A  kind  of  headdress  worn  by  women. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  whole  set  of  whorls  of  a  spiral  shell. 
Tur'band  (-band),  re.     A  tuiban. 

Balfotir  (Cyc.  of  Ind.). 

Tur'baned  (tflr'band),  a.  Wearing  a  turban.  "A 
malignant  and  a  turbaned  Turk."  Shak. 

Tur'ban-shell'  (-ban-shSl'),  «•  (Zool.)  A  sea  urchin 
when  deprived  of  its  spines  ;  —  popularly  so  called  from 
a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  turban. 

Tur'bant  (-bant),  n.    A  turban.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

I  see  the  Turk  nodding  with  his  turhant.       Hoivell. 

Turtan-top'  (tflrOjan-tSp'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  kind  of 
fungus  with  an  irregularly  wrinkled,  somewhat  globular 
pileus  (Helvella,  or  Gyromitra,  esculenta). 

Tur'ba-ry  (-ba-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Turbaries  (-riz).  [LL. 
turbaria  a  place  for  digging  peat,  from  turba  peat.  See 
Turf.]  (Eng.  Law)  A  right  of  digging  turf  on  another 
man's  land ;  also,  the  ground  where  turf  is  dug. 

II  Tur'tiel-la'ri-a(tfir'bgl-la'ri-a),  n.pl.  [NL.,dim.  fr, 
L.   turbo  a   whirl-  m  _    e     n        e'        d 

ing.]      (Zool.)   An      ^  ...5ii»*ife^"«ih'.,^«*5'-^'n'*^°^ ' 
extensive  group  of  ^-       ~ 
worms  which  have  W 

the   body   covered  \^  ^  "  >, 

externally  with  vi-    „*«(^^g3^£,         _        J    i^ 
brating   cUia.      It    X20^*aHfcaifei  Z  ii 

includes  the  Rhab-  One  of  the  Turbcllai  la  (Ihici  ustomum  au. 
docoela    and    Den-    ittum)    a  Otolith     hi  Mouth  ,  n  Body 
droccela     Former-    Cavity  containing  Food  ;  cc^  d  Male  Or- 
ly,  the  nemerteans    g^°^ '  "  "'  Ovaries, 
were  also  included  in  this  group. 

Tur'bel-la'ri-an  (-an),  n.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  Turbel- 
laria.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Tur'beth  (tQr'bSth),  n.    See  Turpeth. 

Tur'bid  (-bid),  a.  [L.  iurbidus,  from  turba  tumult, 
disturbance,  akin  to  turbare  to  disturb.  See  Trouble, 
and  cf.  Disturb,  Perturb.]  1.  Having  the  lees  or  sedi- 
ment disturbed ;  roiled ;  muddy ;  thick ;  not  clear ;  —  used 
of  liquids  of  any  kind ;  as,  lurbid  water  ;  turbid  wine. 

On  that  strong,  turbid  water,  a  small  boat. 

Guided  by  one  weak  hand,  was  seen  to  float.     Wltittier. 

2.  Disturbed  ;  confused  ;  disordered.  "  Such  turbid 
intervals  that  use  to  attend  close  prisoners."       Howell. 

Tur-bld'i-ty  (tfir-bid'I-ty),  n.    Turbidness. 

Tur'bid-ly  (tQr'bid-ly),  adv.  1.  In  a  turbid  man- 
m  )r ;  with  muddiness  or  confusion. 

2.  Proudly ;  haughtily.     [A  Latinism.    JJ.] 

One  of  great  merit  turbidly  resents  them.         Yoxtng. 

TurHbld-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  tur- 
',  (id ;  muddiness  ;  foulness. 

Tur-bil'lion  (tfir-bil'yiin),  n.  [F.  tourbillon,  from  L. 
turbo  a  wliirl.]     A  whirl ;  a  vortex.  Spectator. 

Tur'bi-na'ceous  (tQr'bi-na'shiis),  a.  [See  Turbary.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  peat,  or  turf ;  of  the  nature  of  peat, 
or  turf  ;  peaty  ;  turfy.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tur'bl-nal  (tQr'bi-nal),  a.  [L.  turbo,  turben,  -inis,  a 
top,  whirl.]  (^rea<.)  Rolled  in  a  spiral ;  scroll-like;  tur- 
binate ;  —  applied  to  the  thin,  plicated,  bony  or  cartilagi- 
nous plates  which  support  the  olfactory  and  mucous 
membranes  of  the  nasal  chambers. 

^^  There  are  usually  several  of  these  plates  in  each 
nasal  chamber.  The  upper  ones,  connected  directly  with 
the  ethmoid  bone,  are  called  elhmolurbinals,  and  the 
lower,  connected  with  the  maxillse,  maxillo-turbinals. 
Incurved  portions  of  the  wall  of  the  nasal  chamber  are 
sometimes  called  pseudoturbinals,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  true  turbinals  which  are  free  outgrowths  into 
the  chambers. 

Tur'bl-nal,  n.    (Anat.)  A  turbinal  bone  or  cartilage. 

Tur'bl-nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  To  revolve  or  spin  like  a  top  ; 
to  whirl,     [i?.] 

Tur'bi-nate  (-bT-nSt),     )  a.   [L.  turbinaius,  fr.  turbo, 

Tur'bi-na'ted  (-na'tSd),  )  turben, -inis, 
a  whirl,  top.]  1.  Whirling  in  the  manner 
of  a  top. 

A  spiral  and  turbinated  motion  of  the  whole. 
Bentlcy. 

2.  (Bot.)  Shaped  like  a  top,  or  inverted 
cone  ;  narrow  at  the  base,  and  broad  at  the 

apex  ;  as,  a  turbi-  Turbinate  Caii- 
nated  ovary,  peri-  ^^'X^^^  I-"^" 
carp,  or  root. 

3.  (Anal.)  Turbinal. 
lAX^P''      N\  )       4.    (Zool.)    Spiral    with    the 

yg^"^  ^v_^^   whorls  decreasing  rapidly  from 

Turbinate  Shell  (Marse-   a  large  base  to  a  pointed  apex ; 
nina  prodila).  a  Front  — said  of  certain  shells, 
view;   h   Dorsal    view.       Tur'bl-na'tlOH  (-na'shttn),  n. 
Natural  size.  [(jj.  l.  turbinalio  a  pointing  in 

the  form  of  a  cone.    See  Turbinate.]    The  act  of  spin- 
ning or  whirling,  as  a  top. 


use,   unite,   rude,   fyll,   ap,   firn ;    pitj^ ;    food,   fo~bt ;    out,   oil ;     obalr ;    go  i    sing,   iQk ;    then,   tbin ;    boN  ;    sb  =  z  in  azure. 
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Turljlne  (tfli/bTn),  n.     [L.  turbo,  -inis,  that  which 

gpms  or  whirls  round,  whirl.]    A  water  wheel,  commonly 

horizontal,  va^ 

r  i  o  u  s  1  y  con- 
structed, but 

usually  having  ^jPSts-  B 

a    series    of 

curved     floats 

or  buckets, 

against    which 

the  water  acts 

by  its  impulse 

or  reaction  in 

flowing    either  ^  Qne  form  of  Turbine,  complete  ;  B  Wheel 

outward    from      removed  from  the  Case,  to  show  its  shape. 

a  central  cham- 
ber, inward  from   an   external  casing,  or  from   above 

downward,  etc.  ;  —  also  called   turbine 

wheel. 
^W^  In   some   turbines,   the   water   is 

supplied  to  the  vfheel  from  below,  instead 

of  above.     Turbines  in  which  the  water 

flows  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  are 

called  parallel-flow  turbines. 

II  Tur'bi-nei'la  (-bl-nel'la),  n.     [NL., 

dim.  fr.  L.  turbo,  -inis,  a  top.]     (Zo'ol.)  A 

genus  of  large  marine  gastropods  having 

a   thick   heavy  shell    with    conspicuous 

folds  on  the  columella. 

Tur'bi-nite  (tflr'bi-nlt),  n.     [NL.  Tur-  Turbinella 

bo,  the  generic  name,  fr.  L.  turbo  a  whirl,      (Turhmella, or 

top  :  ci.  F.  turbinite.]    (Pa^eon.)  Apetri-     j""^""'      ^'•'' 

fied  shell  resembling  the  genus  Turbo,  [i?.] 

Tur'bi-nold     (tOr'bt-noid),     a. 

[See    Turbo,  and   -oiD.]      {Zool.) 

Like  or  pertaining  to  Turbo  or  the 

family  Turbinidse. 

Tur'bit  (-bit),  n.    [Cf.  Tubbot.] 

1.  (Zool.)  The  turbot. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  variety  of  the  do- 
mestic pigeon,  remarkable  for  its 
short  beak. 

Tur'bite  (-bit),  n.  {Paleon.)  A 
fossil  turbo. 

Tur'bith  (-bi th),  n.  [F. ,  f r.  Per. 
See  TxjEPETH.]     See  Tdkpeth. 

TurT)0  (tQr'bo),  n.  [L.  turbo, 
-I71W, atop.  SeeTDKBiNE.]  (Zool.) 
Any  one  of  numerous  marine  gas- 
"o™(«?  •  6*°0p°r:  ^'■''PO'^^  of  tl'e  genus  Turbo  or  fami- 
culum  of  T.  sinarag-  ly  Turbmtdx,  usually  havmg  a  tur- 
binate shell,  pearly  on  the  inside, 
and  a  calcareous  operculum. 

[F. ;  —  probably  so  named  from 


dus. 


European  Turbot  (.Rhombus  m&ximus). 


Tur'bot  (-biit),  n. 
its  shape,  and  from 
L.  turbo  a  top,  a 
whirl.]  {Zool.)  (a) 
A  large "TSuropean 
flounder  {Rhombus 
maximus)  highly 
esteemed  as  a  food 
fish.  It  often 
weighs  from  thirty 
to  forty  pounds.  Its 
color  on  the  upper 
side  is  brownish 
with  small  roundish 
tubercles  scattered 
over  the  surface 
The  lower,  or  blind, 
side  is  white.  Called  also  bannock  fluke.  (6)  Any  one  of 
numerous  species  of  flounders  more  or  less  related  to  the 
true  turbots,  as  the  American  plaice,  or  summer  floun- 
der (see  Flounder),  the  halibut,  and  the  diamond  flounder 
(Hypsopsetta  guttulata)  of  California,  (c)  The  filefish;  — 
so  called  in  Bermuda,     (rf)  The  trigger  fish. 

Spotted  turbot.    See  Windowpane. 

Tur'bu-lenoe  (-bu-Iens),  n.  [L.  tm-bulentia:  cf.  F. 
turbulence.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  turbulent ;  a 
disturbed  state  ;  tumult ;  disorder ;  agitation.  Skak. 
The  years  of  .  .  .  warfare  aud  turbulence  which  ensued.  Southey. 

Syn.  —  Agitation;  commotion;  tumult;  tumultuous- 
ness ;  termagance  ;  unruliness ;  insubordiuatiou ;  rioting. 

Tur'bU-len-cy  (-len-sy),  n.     Turbulence. 

"What  a  tale  of  terror  now  its  turbulency  tells  I         Poe. 

Tur'bU-Ient  (-lent),  a.  [L.  turbulentus,  fr.  turba  dis- 
order, tumult :  cf.  F.  turbulent.  See  Turbid.]  1.  Dis- 
turbed ;  agitated ;  tumultuous ;  roused  to  violent  com- 
motion ;  as,  the  ttirbulent  ocean. 

Calm  region  once. 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tossed  and  turbulent.    Milton. 

2.  Disposed  to  insubordination  and  disorder ;  restless ; 
unquiet ;  refractory ;  as,  turbulent  spirits. 

Sagacious,  bold,  and  turbulent  of  wit.        Dryden. 

3.  Producing  commotion ;  disturbing ;  exciting. 
Whose  heads  that  turbxdent  liquor  fills  with  fumes.    MUton. 

Syn.  —  Disturbed ;  agitated  ;  tumultuous ;  riotous ;  se- 
ditious ;  insubordinate  ;  refractory ;  unquiet. 

TurObU-lent-ly,  adv.    In  a  turbulent  manner. 

Tur'cism  (-siz'm),  n.  A  mode  of  speech  peculiar  to 
the  Turks ;  a  Turkish  idiom  or  expression  ;  also,  in  gen- 
eral, a  Turkish  mode  or  custom. 

Tur'CO-man(tar'ko-man),  n. ;  pi.  Turcomans  (-manz). 

1.  A  member  of  a  tribe  of  Turanians  inhabiting  a  re- 
gion east  of  tlie  Caspian  Sea. 

2.  A  Turcoman  carpet. 

Turcoman  carpet  or  rug,  a  kind  of  carpet  or  rug  sup- 
posed to  be  made  by  the  Turcomans. 

II  TaT'di-for'mes  (tflr'di-f6r'mez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
turdusa,  thrush -|- /<""'«(J  form.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of 
singing  birds  including  the  thrushes  and  allied  kinds. 


I)  Tnr'dns  (tfir'dus),  n.  [L.,  a  thrush.]  {Zool.)  A 
genus  of  singing  birds  including  the  true  thrushes. 

Tu-reen'  (tfl-ren'),  n.  [F.  terrine,  L.  terra  earth. 
See  Terrace.]  A  large,  deep  vessel  for  holding  soup, 
or  other  liquid  food,  at  the  table.     [Written  also  terreen.} 

Tu-reen'ful  (-fui))  w.  /  pi.  Tureenfuls  (-fulz).    As 

much  as  a  tureen  can  hold  ;  enough  to  fill  a  tureen. 

Turf  (tfJrf),  n.;pl.  Turfs  {ttLvis),  Obs.  Turves  (tfirvz). 
IAS.  tur/ ;  akin  to  D.  tm-f  peat,  G.  tor/,  OHG.  zurba 
turf,  Sw.  &  Icel.  torf  turf,  peat,  Dan.  t'drv,  Skr.  darbha 
a  kind  of  grass,  a  tuft  of  grass.  V242.]  1.  That  upper 
stratum  of  earth  and  vegetable  mold  wliich  is  filled  with 
the  roots  of  grass  and  other  small  plants,  so  as  to  adhere 
and  form  a  kind  of  mat ;  sward  ;  sod. 

At  his  head  a  grass-green  turf.  Shak. 

The  Greek  historian  sets  her  in  the  field  on  a  high  heap  of 
twves.  Milton. 

2.  Peat,  especially  when  prepared  for  fuel.    See  Peat. 

3.  Race  course  ;  horse  racing ;  —  preceded  by  the. 
"We  .  .  .  claim  the  honors  of  the  ter/. "  Cowper. 

15^^  Tur/  is  often  used  adjectively,  or  to  form  com- 
pounds which  are  generally  self-explaining ;  as,  tur/ 
ashes,  tur/  cutter  or  /w?'/-cutter,  tur/  pit  or  <ur/-pit,  turj- 
built,  <«r/-clad,  <uj'/-covered,  etc. 

Turf  ant  (Zool.),  a  small  European  ant  (.Formica  flava) 
which  makes  small  ant-hills  on  heaths  and  commons.  — 
Turf  drain,  a  dram  made  with  turf  or  peat.  —  Turf  hedge, 
a  hedge  or  fence  formed  with  turf  and  plants  of  difler- 
ent  kinds.  —  Turf  bouse,  a  house  or  shed  formed  of  turf, 
common  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  —  Turf  moss 
a  tract  of  turfy,  mossy,  or  boggy  land. —  Turf  spade,  a 
spade  for  cutting  and  digging  turf,  longer  and  narrower 
than  the  common  spade. 

Turf,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Turfed  (tflrft) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Turfing.]  To  cover  -with  turf  or  sod  ;  as,  to  tur/ 
a  bank,  or  the  border  of  a  terrace.  A.  Tucker, 

Turf'en  (-'n),  a.    Made  of  turf ;  covered  with  turf. 

Turi'i-ness  (-I-nes),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  turfy. 

Turfing,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  providing  or  cov- 
ering with  turf. 

Turfing  iron,  or  Turfing  spade,  an  implement  for  cutting, 
and  paring  oil,  turf. 

Turfite  (-it),  n.  A  votary  of  the  turf,  or  racecourse  ; 
hence,  sometimes,  a  blackleg.     [_Colloq.']         Thackeray. 

Turf  less,  a.     Destitute  of  turf. 

Turfman  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Turfmen  (-men).  A  turfite ; 
a  votary  of  the  turf,  or  race  course.     \_Colloq.'\ 

Turfy  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Turfier  (-I-er) ;  superl. 
Tubfiest.]  1.  Abounding  with  turf;  made  of,  or  cov- 
ered with,  turf.     "  The  <M)/y  mountains. "  Shak. 

2.  Having  the  nature  or  appearance  of  turf. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  turf,  or  horse  racing. 
Tur'gent  (tfir'jent),  a.     [L.  turgens,  -enlis,  p.  pr.  of 

turgere  to  swell.]     1.  Rising  into  a  tumor,  or  a  puffy 
state ;  swelling ;  tumid ;  as,  turgent  humors. 

2.  Inflated ;  bombastic ;  turgid ;  pompous. 

Recompensed  with  turgent  titles.  Burton. 

Tur-gesce'  (tdr-jes'),  v.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  TuRGESCED 
(-jgsf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Turgescing  (-jes'sing).]  [L. 
turgescere,  v.  incho.  fr.  turgere  to  swell.]  To  become 
turgid ;  to  swell  or  be  inflated,     [i?.] 

Tur-ges'cence  (-jes'sens), )  n.    [Cf.    F.  turgescence. 

Tur-ges'cen-cy  (-sen-sy),  )  SccTurgescent.]  1.  The 
act  of  sweDing,  or  the  state  of  being  swollen,  or  turges- 
cent.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Empty  magnificence  or  pompousness ;  inflation ; 
bombast;  turgidity.  Johnson. 

Tur-ges'cent  (-sent),  a.  [L.  turgescens,  -enlis,  p.  pr. 
of  turgescere:  cf.  P.  turgescent.  See  Turgesce.]  Be- 
coming turgid  or  inflated  ;  swelling ;  growing  big. 

Tur'gid  (tdr'jid),  a.  [L.  turgidus,  from  turgere  to 
sweU.]  1.  Distended  beyond  the  natural  state  by  some 
internal  agent  or  expansive  force ;  swelled ;  swollen ; 
bloated ;  inflated ;  tumid ;  —  especially  applied  to  an  en- 
larged part  of  the  body  ;  as,  a  turgid  Umb ;  turgid  fruit. 
A  bladder  .  ,  .  held  near  the  fire  grew  turgid.       Boyle. 

2.  Swelling  in  style  or  language ;  vainly  ostentatious ; 
bombastic  ;  pompous ;  as,  a  turgid  style  of  speaking. 
—  Tur'gid-ly  (tOr'jid-iy),  adv.  —  Tur'gid-ness,  ». 

Tur-gid'i-ty  (tfir-jid'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  turgid. 

Tur'gid-ous  (-ils),  a.    Turgid.    [_Obs.']      B.  Jonson. 

II  Tu'ri-o  (tu'ri-6),  n.  ;  pi.  Turiones  (-o'nez).  [L.] 
(Bof.)  A  slioot  or  sprout  from  the  ground.  Gray. 

Tu'ri-Ole  (-51),  n.     The  golden  oriole.     [Prov.  Eng.} 

Tu'rl-on  (-on),  n.     (Bol.)  Same  as  TuRio. 

Tu'ri-O-nif  er-OUS  (-o-nTf'er-us),  a.  [L.  turio  a  sprout 
+  -/erous.']     Producing  shoots,  as  asparagus.       Barton. 

Turk  (tflrk),  n.  [Per.  Turk  ;  probably  of  Tartar  ori- 
gin: cf.  F.  Turc]  1.  A  member  of  any  of  numerous 
Tartar  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  etc.;  esp.,  one  of  the  dom- 
inant race  in  Turkey. 

2.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Turkey. 

3.  A  Mohammedan  ;  esp. ,  one  living  in  Turkey. 

It  is  no  good  reason  for  a  man's  religion  that  he  was  born  and 
brought  up  in  it  ;  for  then  a  r«r^- would  have  as  much  reason 
to  be  a  Turk  as  a  Chrisciata  to  be  a  Christian.         Chillingiuorth. 

4.  {Zool.)  The  plum  weevil.  See  Curculio,  and  Plum 
weevil,  under  Plum. 

Turk's  cap.  (Bot.)  (a)  Turk's-cap  lily.  See  under  Lilt. 
(6)  A  tulip,  (c)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Melocactus ;  Turk's 
head.  See  Melon  cactus,  under  Melon.  —  Turk's  head. 
(a)  (Naut.)  A  knot  of  turbaulike  form  worked  on  a  rope 
with  a  piece  of  small  line.  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.  (b)  (Bot.) 
See  Tmk^s  cap  (e)  above.  —  Turk's  turban  (Bot.),  a  plant 
of  the  genus  Ranunculus ;  crowfoot. 

Tur'keis  (tar'kls),  a.  [Cf.  Turquoise.]  Turkish. 
lObs-l  Chaucer. 

Tur'key  (tflr'ky),  n.  [Cf.  2d  Turkey.]  An  empire 
in  the  southeast  of  Europe  and  southwest  of  Asia. 

Turkey  carpet,  a  superior  kind  of  carpet  made  in  Asia 
Minor  and  adjoining  countries,  having  a  deep  pile  and 
composed  of  pure  wool  with  a  weft  of  different  material. 
It  is  distinguishable  by  its  coloring  and  patterns  from 
similar  carpets  made  in  India  and  elsewhere.  —  Turkey 
oak.   (Bot.)  See  Ceebis.  —  Turkey  red.    (a)  A  brilliant  red 


Common  Cock  Turkey. 


imparted  by  madder  to  cottons,  calicoes,  etc.,  the  fiber  of 
which  has  been  prepared  previously  with  oil  or  other 
fatty  matter,  (b)  Cloth  dyed  with  this  red.  —  Ttirkey 
sponge.  (Zool.)  See  Toilet  sponge,  under  Sponge.  —Tur- 
key stone,  a  kind  of  oilstone  from  Turkey ;  novaculite ; 
—  called  also  Turkey  oilstone. 

Tur'key  (tflr'ky),  n. ;  pi.  Turkeys  (-kTz).  [So  called 
because  it  was  formerly  errone- 
ously believed  that  it  came 
originally  from  Turkey :  cf .  F. 
Turguie  Turkey.  See  Turk.] 
{Zool.)  Any  large  American 
gallinaceous  bird  belonging  to 
the  genus  Melcagris,  especially 
the  North  American  wild  tur- 
key (Meleagris  gallopavo),  and 
the  domestic  turkey,  which  was 
probably  derived  from  the  Mex- 
ican wild  turkey,  but  had  been 
domesticated  by  the  Indians 
long  before  the  discovery  of 
America. 

^r"  The  Mexican  wild  tur- 
key is  now  considered  a  variety 
of  the  northern  species  (var. 
Mexicana).    Its  tail  feathers  and  coverts  are  tipped  with 

white  instead  of 
brownish  chest- 
nut, and  its  flesh 
is  white.  The 
Central  Ameri- 
can, or  ocellated, 
turkey  (M.  oceU 
lata)  is  more  ele- 
gantly colored 
than  the  common 

species.    See  un- 

North  American  Wild  Tuitey  {Meleagris  ^t"^  Ocellated. 
gallopavo).  The  Australian, 

or  native,  turkey 
is  a  bustard  {Chorions  australis).    See  under  Native. 

Turkey  beard  (Bot.),  a  name  of  certain  American  peren- 
nial liliaceous  herbs  of  the  genus  Xerophijllum.  They 
have  a  dense  tuft  of  hard,  narrowly  linear  radical  leaves, 
and  a  long  raceme  of  small  whitish  flowers.  Also  called 
turkey's  beard.  —  Turkey  berry  (Bot.),  a  West  Indian 
name  for  the  fruit  of  certain  kinds  of  nightshade  ( Sola- 
nuin  mammosum,  and  /S.  torvum).  —  Turkey  bird  (Zool.), 
the  wryneck.  So  called  because  it  erects  and  ruffles  the 
feathers  of  its  neck  when  disturbed.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
Turkey  buzzard  (Zool.),  a  black  or  nearly  black  buzzard 

(Cul/iartes  aurir),  a,bun-  

dant  in  the  Southern 
United  States.  It  is  so 
called  because  its  na- 
ked and  warty  h  e  a  i 
and  neck  resemble 
those  of  a  turkey.  It  is 
noted  for  its  high  and 
graceful  flight.  Called 
also  turkey  vulture.  — 
Turkey  cock  (Zool.),  a 
male  turkey.  —  Turkey 
hen  (Zool.),  a  female 
turkey.  —  Turkey  pout 
(Zool.),  a  young  tur- 
key. [A.]  — Turkey  vul- 
tiure  (Zool.),  the  tur- 
key buzzard. 
Tur'keys  (-kTs),  a. 

Turkish.     [06s.] 

Chaucer. 
Turk'lo  (tfirk'ik),  a. 
Tur'kls  (tfirOtls),  n. 


Turkey  Buzzard. 


Turkish. 

{Min.)  Turquois.     [06i.] 

Turk'ish  (tfirk'ish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Turkey 
or  the  Turks.  —  n.  The  language  spoken  by  Turks,  esp. 
that  of  the  people  of  Turkey.  —  Turk'ish-ly,  adv.  — 
Turk'lsh-ness,  n. 

Turk'ism  (tflrk'iz'm),  n.    Same  as  Tuecism. 

Tur'kle  (tfir'k'l),  ».    A  turtle.     [Obs.  or  Illiterate'] 

Turk'o  (t(iik'6),n.  ;^?.  TuRKos(-oz).  [F.turco.]  One 
of  a  body  oi  native  Algerian  tirailleurs  in  the  French 
army,  dressed  as  a  Turk.     [Written  also  Turco.] 

Tur-kols'  (tfir-koiz'  or  -kez' ;  277),  n.&a.    Turquoise. 

Tur'ko-man  (tflr'ko-man),  n.;  pi.  Turkomans 
(-monz).     Same  as  Turcoman. 

Tur'lu-pln  (tQr'lii-pin),  n.  [F.]  {Fr.  Bed.  Hist.) 
One  of  the  precursors  of  the  Reformation ;  —  a  nickname 
corresponding  to  Lollard,  etc. 

Turm  (tfirm),  n.  [L.  turma.]  A  troop ;  a  company. 
[Obs.  or  Poetic] 

Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings.    Milton. 

Tur'ma-line  (tflr'ma-lin),  n.    {Min.)  See  Touemalink. 

Tur'mer-lc  (-mer-ik),  n.  [F.  terre-mente,  NL.  terrcu- 
merila,  turmerica  ;  apparently  meaning,  excellent  earth, 
but  perliaps  a  corruption  of  Ar.  kurkum.    Cf.  Curcuma.] 

1.  {Bot.)  An  East  Indian  plant  of  the  genus  Curcuma, 
of  the  Ginger  family. 

2.  The  root  or  rootstock  of  the  Curcuma  longa.  It  is 
externally  grayish,  but  internally  of  a  deep,  lively  yel- 
low or  saffron  color,  and  has  a  slight  aromatic  smell, 
and  a  bitterish,  slightly  acrid  taste.  It  is  used  for  a  dye, 
a  medicine,  a  condiment,  and  a  chemical  test. 

Tur'mer-ic,  a.  {Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  turmeric ; 
resembling,  or  obtained  from,  turmeric  ;  specif.,  desig- 
nating an  acid  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  turmerol. 

Turmeric  paper  (Chem.),  paper  impregnated  vrith  tur- 
meric and  used  as  a  test  for  alkaline  substances,  by  which 
it  is  changed  from  yellow  to  brown. — Turmeric  root.  (But.) 
(a)  Bloodroot.    (A)  Orangeroot. 

Tur'mer-ol  (-51),  n.  [Turmeric  +  L.  oZeum  oil.] 
{Chem.)  Turmeric  oil,  a  brownish  yellow,  oily  substance 
extracted  from  turmeric  by  ligroin. 

Tur'moil  (tflr'moil;  sometimes  tfir-moil'),  n.  [Of 
uncertain  origin ;  perhaps  fr.  OF.  tremouille  the  hopper 
of  a  mill,  trembler  to  tremble  (cf.  E.  tremble) ;  infiuenced 
by  E.  turn  and  moil.  ]  Harassing  labor ;  trouble ;  moles- 
tation by  tumult ;  disturbance ;  worrying  confusion. 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium.  Shak. 
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Tur-moll'  (tflr-moil'),  "•  t-  limp.  &p.  p.  Tuemoilbd 
(-moUd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tukmoillng.]  To  harass  with 
commotion ;  to  disquiet ;  to  worry.     [Obs.'] 

It  is  her  fatal  misfortune  ...  to  be  miserably  tossed  and  tur- 
moiled  with  these  storms  of  afflietiou.  Spenser. 

Tur-moil',  v.  i.  To  be  disquieted  or  confused  ;  to  be 
in  commotion.     \_Obs.'\  Milton. 

Turn  (tflvn),  v.t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Turned  (tflrnd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  TuKNiNO.]  [OE.  turnen,  toui-nen,  OF.  iourner, 
lorner,  turner,  F.  tourner,  LL.  tornare,  fr.  L.  tornare  to 
turn  in  a  lathe,  to  round  off,  f  r.  totiius  a  lathe,  Gr.  rdpro? 
a  turner's  chisel,  a  carpenter's  tool  for  drawing  circles ; 
probably  akin  to  E.  throw.  See  Throw,  and  cf.  Attor- 
ney, Ketcrn,  Tornado,  Tour,  Tournament.]  1.  To  cause 
tb  move  upon  a  center,  or  as  if  upon  a  center  ;  to  give 
circular  motion  to ;  to  cause  to  revolve  ;  to  cause  to  move 
round,  eitliar  partially,  wholly,  or  repeatedly  ;  to  make 
to  change  position  so  as  to  present  other  sides  in  given 
directions ;  to  make  to  face  otherwise  ;  as,  to  turn  a  wheel 
or  a  spindle  ;  to  turn  the  body  or  the  head. 

Turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round.  Milton. 

The  monarch  turns  him  to  his  royal  guest.  Pope. 

2.  To  cause  to  present  a  different  side  uppermost  or 
outmost ;  to  make  the  upper  side  the  lower,  or  the  inside 
to  be  the  outside  of  ;  to  reverse  the  position  of ;  as,  to 
twn  a  box  or  a  board  ;  to  turn  a  coat. 

3.  To  give  another  direction,  tendency,  or  inclination 
to ;  to  direct  otherwise ;  to  deflect ;  to  incline  differ- 
ently ;  —  used  both  literally  and  figuratively  ;  as,  to  turn 
the  eyes  to  the  heavens ;  to  turn  a  horse  from  the  road, 
or  a  ship  from  her  course ;  to  trim  the  attention  to  or 
from  something.  "  Expert  when  to  advance,  or  stand, 
or  iuiti  the  sway  of  battle."  Milton. 

Thrice  1  deluded  her,  and  turned  to  sport 
Her  importunity.  MiUon. 

My  thoughts  are  turned  on  peace.  Addison. 

4.  To  change  from  a  given  use  or  office  ;  to  divert,  as 
to  another  purpose  or  end  ;  to  transfer  ;  to  use  or  em- 
ploy ;  to  apply  ;  to  devote. 

Therefore  he  slew  him,  and  turned  the  kingdom  unto  David. 

1  Citron.  X.  14. 

God  will  make  these  evils  the  occasion  of  a  greater  good,  by 
turning  them  to  advantage  in  this  world.  Tillotson. 

When  the  passage  is  open,  land  will  be  turned  most  to  cattle  ; 
when  shut,  to  sheep.  Sir  ]V.  Temple. 

5.  To  change  the  form,  quality,  aspect,  or  effect  of  ; 
to  alter  ;  to  metamorphose  ;  to  convert ;  to  transform ; 

—  often  with  to  or  into  before  the  word  denoting  the  ef- 
fect or  product  of  the  change ;  as,  to  turn  a  worm  into 
a  winged  insect ;  to  tui-n  green  to  blue ;  to  turn  prose 
into  verse ;  to  turn  a  Whig  to  a  Tory,  or  a  Hindoo  to 
a  Christian  ;  to  tm-n  good  to  evil,  and  the  like. 

The  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compas- 
sion upon  thee.  Deut,  xxx.  3. 

And  David  said.O  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  ^w?*n  the  counsel  of 

Ahithophel  into  foolishness.  2  Sam.  xv.  31. 

Impatience  turns  an  ague  into  a  fever.     Jer.  Taylor. 

6.  To  form  in  a  lathe  ;  to  shape  or  fashion  (anything) 
by  applying  a  cutting  tool  to  it  while  revolving ;  as,  to 
turn  the  legs  of  stools  or  tables ;  to  tui-n  ivory  or  metal. 

I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick  iuryted.         Shak. 

7.  Hence,  to  give  form  to ;  to  shape  ;  to  mold  ;  to  put 
in  proper  condition  ;  to  adapt.  "  The  poet's  pen  turns 
them  to  shapes."  Shak. 

His  limbs  how  turned,  how  broad  his  shoulders  spread  1  Pope. 
He  was  perfectly  well  twned  for  trade.        Addison. 

8.  Specifically :  — 

(a)  To  translate  ;  to  construe ;  as,  to  turn  the  Iliad. 

Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown.  Pope. 

(6)  To  make  acid  or  sour  ;  to  ferment ;  to  curdle,  etc. ; 
as,  to  turn  cider  or  wine  ;  electricity  tm~ns  milk  quickly. 

(c)  To  sicken;  to  nauseate;  as,  an  emetic  turns  one's 
stomach. 

To  be  turned  of,  to  be  advanced  beyond ;  as,  to  be  turned 
of  sixty-six.  —  To  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to,  to  treat  with 
neglect  or  indifference.  —  To  tiu:n  a  comer,  to  go  round  a 
corner.  —  To  turn  adrift,  to  cast  off,  to  cease  to  care  for. 

—  To  turn  a  flange  (Mech. ),  to  form  a  flange  on,  as  around 
a  metal  sheet  or  boiler  plate,  by  stretching,  bending,  and 
hammering,  or  rolling  the  metal.  —  To  turn  against,  (a) 
To  direct  against;  as,  to  turn  one's  arguments  against 
himself.  (6)  To  make  unfavorable  or  hostile  to ;  as,  to 
turn  one's  friends  against  him.  —  To  turn  a  hostile  army. 
To  turn  the  enemy's  flank,  or  the  like  (Mil.),  to  pass 
round  it,  and  take  a  position  behind  it  or  upon  its  side. 

—  To  turn  a  penny,  or  To  turn  an  honest  penny,  to  make 
a  small  profit  by  trade,  or  the  like.  —  To  turn  around 
on6|8  finger,  to  have  complete  control  of  the  will  and 
actions  of ;  to  be  able  to  influence  at  pleasure.  —  To  turn 
aside,  to  avert.  — To  turn  away,  (a)  To  dismiss  from  serv- 
ice;  to  discard  ;  as,  to  turn  away  a  servant.  (6)  To  avert ; 
as,  to  turn  away  wrath  or  evil.  —  To  turn  bat'i.  (a)  To 
•give  back ;  to  return. 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchants, 
When  we  have  soiled  them.  Shak. 

(b)  To  cause  to  return  or  retrace  one's  steps  ;  hence,  to 
drive  away;  to  repel.  -S/io/c  — To  turn  down,  (a)  To  fold 
or  double  down.  (6)  To  turn  over  so  as  to  conceal  the 
face  of ;  as,  to  turn  doion  cards,  (c)  To  lower,  or  reduce 
in  size,  by  turning  a  valve,  stopcock,  or  the  like ;  as,  turn 
down  the  lights.  —  To  turn  In.  (a)  To  fold  or  double 
under ;  as,  to  turn  in  the  edge  of  cloth.  (6)  To  direct  in- 
wards ;  as,  to  turn  the  toes  in  when  walking,  (c)  To  con- 
tribute ;  to  deliver  up ;  as,  he  turned  in  a  large  amount. 
[Colloq.]  —  To  turn  in  the  mind,  to  revolve,  ponder,  or 
meditate  upon  ;  —  with  about,  over,  etc.  ''  Turn  these 
ideas  about  TO  your  Mivnd."  I.  Watts. —To  tmn  o«.  (a) 
To  dismiss  conteiirptuously ;  as,  to  turn  offs,  sycophant 
oraparasite.  (i)  To  give  over ;  to  reduce,  (e)  To  divert ; 
to  deflect ;  as,  to  turn  off  the  thoughts  from  serious  sub- 
jects ;  to  turn  off  a  joke,  (d)  To  accomplish ;  to  perform, 
as  work,  (e)  (Mech.)  To  remove,  as  a  surface,  by  the  proc- 
ess of  turning ;  to  reduce  in  size  by  turning.  (/)  To 
shut  off,  as  a  fluid,  by  means  of  a  valve,  stopcock,  or  other 
device ;  to  stop  the  passage  of  ;  as,  to  turn  off  the  water 
or  the  gas.  —  To  turn  on,  to  cause  to  flow  by  turning  a 
valve,  stopcock,  or  the  like  ;  to  give  passage  to  ;  as,  to 
turn  on  Rteara.  — To  turn  one's  coat,  to  change  one's  uni- 
form or  colors ;  to  go  over  to  the  opposite  party.  —  To  turn 


one's  goods  or  money,  and  the  like,  to  exchange  in  the 
course  of  trade ;  to  keep  in  lively  exchange  or  circula- 
tion ;  to  gain  or  increase  in  trade.  —  To  turn  one's  hand 
to,  to  adapt  or  apply  one's  self  to  ;  to  engage  in.  —  To 
turn  out.  (a)  To  drive  out ;  to  expel ;  as,  to  turn  a  fam- 
ily out  of  doors ;  to  turn  a  man  out  of  office. 

I  '11  turn  you  out  of  my  kingdom.  Shak. 

(b)  To  put  to  pasture,  as  cattle  or  horses,  (c)  To  produce, 
as  the  result  of  labor,  or  any  process  of  manufacture  ;  to 
furnish  in  a  completed  state,  (d)  To  reverse,  as  a  pocket, 
bag,  etc.,  so  as  to  bring  the  inside  to  the  outside  ;  hence, 
to  produce,  (e)  To  cause  to  cease,  or  to  put  out,  by  turn- 
ing a  stopcock,  valve,  or  the  like ;  as,  to  turn  out  the 
lights.  —  To  turn  over,  (a)  To  change  or  reverse  the  po- 
sition of;  to  overset;  to  overturn;  to  cause  to  roll  over. 

(b)  To  transfer  ;  as,  to  turn  over  business  to  another  hand. 

(c)  To  read  or  examine,  as  a  book,  while  turning  the 
leaves.    "  We  turned  o''er  many  books  together. "    Hhak. 

(d)  To  handle  in  business  ;  to  do  business  to  the  amount 
of ;  as,  he  turns  over  millions  a  year.  [Colloq.]  —  To  turn 
over  a  new  leaf.  See  under  Leaf.  —  To  turn  tail,  to  run 
away ;  to  retreat  ignominiously.  —  To  turn  the  back,  to 
flee  ;    to  retreat.  —  To  turn  the  back  on  or  upon,  to  treat 

with  contempt ;  to  reject  or  refuse  unceremoniously 

To  turn  the  corner,  to  pass  the  critical  stage  ;  to  get  by 
the  worst  point ;  hence,  to  begin  to  improve,  or  to  suc- 
ceed. —  To  turn  the  die  or  dice,  to  change  fortune.  —  To 
turn  the  edge  or  point  of,  to  bend  over  the  edge  or  point 
of  so  as  to  make  dull ;  to  blunt.—  To  turn  the  head  or  brain 
of,  to  make  giddy,  vi'ild,  insane,  or  the  like  ;  to  infatuate  ; 
to  overthrow  the  reason  or  judgment  of ;  as,  a  little  suc- 
cess turned  his  head.  —To  turn  the  scale  or  balance,  to 
change  the  preponderance ;  to  decide  or  determine  some- 
thing doubtful.  —  To  turn  the  stomach  of,  to  nauseate  ; 
to  sicken.  —  To  turn  the  tables,  to  reverse  the  chances  or 
conditions  of  success  or  superiority  ;  to  give  the  advan- 
tage to  the  person  or  side  previously  at  a  disadvantage. 

—  To  turn  tippet,  to  make  a  change.    [Obs.]    B.  Jonson. 

—  To  turn  to  profit,  advantage,  etc^  to  make  profitable  or 
advantageous.  —  To  turn  up.  (a)  To  turn  so  as  to  bring 
the  bottom  side  on  top  ;  as,  to  turn  up_  the  trump.  (6)  To 
bring  from  beneath  to  the  surface,  as  in  plowing,  digging, 
etc.  (c)  To  give  an  upward  curve  to ;  to  tilt ;  as,  to  turn 
up  the  nose.  —  To  turn  upon,  to  retort ;  to  throw  back ; 
as,  to  turn  the  arguments  of  an  opponent  upon  himself. 

—  To  turn  upside  down,  to  confuse  by  putting  things 
awry ;  to  throw  into  disorder. 

This  house  is  turned  iipf^ide  down  since  Robin  Ostler  died.  Shak. 
Tuin  (tflrn),  V.  i.  1.  To  move  round  ;  to  have  a  circular 
motion ;  to  revolve  entirely,  repeatedly,  or  partially ; 
to  change  position,  so  as  to  face  differently ;  to  whirl  or 
wheel  round ;  as,  a  wheel  turns  on  its  axis ;  a  spindle 
turns  on  a  pivot ;  a  man  turns  on  his  heel. 

The  gate  ...  on  golden  hinges  twiiing.         Milton. 

2.  Hence,  to  revolve  as  if  upon  a  point  of  support ;  to 
hinge  ;  to  depend  ;  as,  the  decision  turns  on  a  single  fact. 

Conditions  of  peace  certainly  turn  upon  events  of  war.    Swift. 

3.  To  result  or  terminate  ;  to  come  about ;  to  eventu- 
ate ;  to  issue. 

If  we  repent  seriously,  submit  contentedly,  and  serve  him 
faithfully,  afflictions  shall  turn  to  our  advantage.  Wake. 

4.  To  be  deflected ;  to  take  a  different  direction  or 
tendency ;  to  be  directed  otherwise  ;  to  be  differently 
applied  ;  to  be  transferred  ;  as,  to  turn  from  the  road. 

Turn  from  thy  fierce  wrath.         Ex.  xxxii.  12. 

Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways.    Ezek.  xxxiii.  11. 

The  understanding  tui-ns  inward  on  itself,  and  reflects  on  its 

own  operations.  Locke. 

5.  To  be  changed,  altered,  or  transformed  ;  to  become 
transmuted  ;  also,  to  become  by  a  change  or  changes;  to 
grow  ;  as,  wood  turns  to  stone  ;  water  turns  to  ice  ;  one 
color  turns  to  another ;  to  turn  Mohammedan. 

I  hope  you  have  no  intent  to  turn  husband.        Shak. 
Cygnets  from  gray  twn  white.       .         Bacon. 

6.  To  undergo  the  process  of  turning  on  a  lathe  ;  as, 
ivory  turns  well. 

7.  Specifically :  — 

(a)  To  become  acid ;  to  sour ;  —  said  of  milk,  ale,  etc. 
(6)  To  become  giddy  ;  —  said  of  the  head  or  brain. 
I  '11  look  no  more  ; 
Lest  my  brain  turn.  Shak. 

(c)  To  be  nauseated  ;  —  said  of  the  stomach. 

(d)  To  become  inclined  in  the  other  direction; — said 
of  scales. 

(e)  To  change  from  ebb  to  flow,  or  from  flow  to  ebb ; 

—  said  of  the  tide. 

(/)  (Obstetrics)  To  bring  down  the  feet  of  a  child  in 
the  womb,  in  order  to  facilitate  delivery. 

8.  (Print.)  To  invert  a  type  of  the  same  thickness,  as 
a  temporary  substitute  for  any  sort  which  is  exhausted. 

To  turn  about,  to  face  to  another  quarter ;  to  turn 
around. —  To  turn  again,  to  come  back  after  going;  to 
return.  Shak.  —  To  turn  against,  to  become  unfriendly 
or  hostile  to.  —  To  turn  aside  or  away,  (a)  To  turn  from 
the  direct  course  ;  to  withdraw  from  a  company ;  to  de- 
viate.   (6)  To  depart ;  to  remove,    (c)  To  avert  one's  face. 

—  To  turn  back,  to  turn  so  as  to  go  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion ;  to  retrace  one's  steps.  —  To  turn  In.  (a)  To  bend 
inward.  (6)  To  enter  for  lodgings  or  entertainment,  (c) 
To  go  to  bed.  [Colloq.]  —  To  turn  into,  to  enter  by  making 
a  turn ;  as,  to  turn  into  a  side  street.  —  To  turn  oft,  to  be  di- 
verted ;  to  deviate  from  a  course  ;  as,  the  road  turns  off 
to  the  left.  —  To  turn  on  or  upon,  (a)  To  turn  against ;  to 
confront  suddenly  in  hostility  or  anger,  (h)  To  reply  to 
or  retort,  (c)  To  depend  on  ;  as  the  result  tu,rns  on  one 
condition. —  To  turn  out.  (a)  To  move  from  its  pl.ace,  as 
a  bone,  (b)  To  bend  or  point  outward  ;  as,  his  toes  turn 
out.  (c) 'To  rise  from  bed.  [Colloq.]  (rf)  To  come  abroad  ; 
to  appear ;  as,  not  many  turned  out  to  the  fire,  (e)  To 
prove  in  the  result ;  to  issue ;  to  result ;  as,  the  crops 
turned  out  poorly.  —  To  turn  over,  to  turn  from  side  to  side  ; 
to  roll ;  to  tumble.  —  To  turn  round,  (a)  To  change  po- 
sition so  as  to  face  in  another  direction.  (J)  To  change 
one's  opinion  ;  to  change  from  one  view  or  party  to 
.another.  —To  turn  to,  to  iipply  one's  self  to;  to  have  re- 
course to  ;  to  refer  to.  "  Holvious's  tables  may  bo  turned 
to  on  all  occasions."  Locke— To  turn  to  account,  profit, 
advantage,  or  tlie  like,  to  bo  made  profitable  or  ndvnuta- 
ceoiis ;  to  bccoino  worth  tlio  wliilo.  —  To  turn  under,  to 
lipud,  or  be  foMcd,  dowiiwaid  or  under.  —To  turn  up.  (o) 
To  bend,  or  bn  lidiibli'il,  upward,  (h)  To  appear ;  to  come 
to  liglit ;  to  transpire ;  to  occur ;  to  happen. 


Tarn  (tfirn),  n.  1.  The  act  of  turning  ;  movement  oi 
motion  about,  or  as  if  about,  a  center  or  axis ;  revolution ; 
as,  the  turn  of  a  wheel. 

2.  Change  of  direction,  course,  or  tendency ;  different 
order,  position,  or  aspect  of  affairs  ;  alteration  ;  vicissi- 
tude ;  as,  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

At  length  his  complaint  took  a  favorable  (wi-n.  Macaulay. 

"The  turns  and  varieties  of  all  passions.  hooker. 

Too  well  the  turns  of  mortal  chance  I  know.       Pope, 

3.  One  of  the  successive  portions  of  a  course,  or  of  a 
series  of  occurrences,  reckoning  from  change  to  change ; 
hence,  a  winding  ;  a  bend ;  a  meander. 

And  all  its  [the  river's]  thousand  tmms  disclose 
Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round.  Byron 

4.  A  circuitous  walk,  or  a  walk  to  and  fro,  ending 
where  it  began  ;  a  short  walk ;  a  stroll. 

Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together.        Shak. 
I  will  take  a  turn  in  your  garden.  Dryden. 

5.  Successive  course ;  opportunity  enjoyed  by  alterna- 
tion with  another  or  with  others,  or  in  due  order ;  due 
chance;  alternate  or  incidental  occasion;  appropriate 
time.  "  Nobleness  and  bounty  .  .  .  had  their  turns  in 
his  [the  king's]  nature." 

His  iuiyi  will  come  to  laugh  at  you  again.    Denham, 
Every  one  has  a  fair  turn  to  be  as  great  as  he  pleases.    Collier. 

6.  Incidental  or  opportune  deed  or  office ;  occasional 
act  of  kindness  or  malice  ;  as,  to  do  one  an  ill  turn. 

Had  I  not  done  a  friendee  turn  to  thee  ?       Chaucer, 
Thanks  are  half  lost  when  good  turns  are  delayed.    Fairfax. 

7.  Convenience;  occasion;  p'jrpose;  exigence;  as, 
this  will  not  serve  his  turn. 

I  have  enough  to  serve  mine  own  turn.  Shak. 

8.  Form  ;  cast ;  shape  ;  manner ;  fashion ;  —  used  in  a 
literal  or  figurative  sense ;  hence,  form  of  expression ; 
mode  of  signifying ;  as,  the  turn  of  thought ;  a  man  of  a 
sprightly  turn  in  conversation. 

The  turn  of  both  his  expressions  and  thoughts  is  unharmoni- 
ous.  Dryden. 

The  Roman  poets,  in  their  description  of  a  beautiful  man, 
often  mention  the  tuim  of  his  neck  and  arms.  Addison. 

9.  A  change  of  condition  ;  especially,  a  sudden  or  re- 
curring symptom  of  illness,  as  a  nervous  shock,  or  faint- 
ing spell ;  as,  a  bad  turn.     [Colloq.'] 

10.  A  fall  off  the  ladder  at  the  gallows ;  a  hanging ;  — 
so  called  from  the  practice  of  causing  the  criminal  to 
stand  on  a  ladder  which  was  turned  over,  so  throwing 
him  off,  when  the  signal  was  given.     [Obs.] 

11.  A  round  of  a  rope  or  cord  in  order  to  secure  it,  as 
about  a  pin  or  a  cleat. 

12.  (Mining)  A  pit  sunk  in  some  part  of  a  drift. 

13.  (Eng.  Law)  A  court  of  record,  held  by  the  sheriff 
twice  a  year  in  every  hundred  within  his  county.  Blount. 

14.  pi.  (3Ied.)  Monthly  courses  ;  menses.     [Colloq.] 
15-  (3Ius.)  An  embellishment  or  grace  (marked  thus, 

'*'),  common- 
ly consisting  r~ 
of  the  princi- 


Performed  thus, 


pal  note,  or  r v4/ — I — 
that  on  which  •  ' 
the  turn  is 
made,  with  the 
note  above,  and  the  semitone  below,  the  note  above  being 
sounded  first,  the  principal  note  next,  and  the  semitone 
below  last,  the  three  being  performed  quickly,  as  a  trip- 
let preceding  the  marked  note.  The  turn  may  be  inverted 
so  as  to  begin  with  the  lower  note,  in  which  case  the 
sign  is  either  placed  on  end  thus    ^,  or  drawn  thus    fc- 

By  turns,  (a)  One  after  another  ;  alternately ;  in  sue. 
cession,  (b)  At  intervals.  "  [They]  feel  by  tunis  the 
bitter  change."  Milton. — In  turn,  in  due  order  of  suc- 
cession.—To  a  turn,  exactly;  perfectly;  as,  done  to  a 
turn  ;  —  a  phrase  alluding  to  the  practice  of  cooking  on  a 
revolving  spit.  —  To  take  turns,  to  alternate  ;  to  succeed 
one  another  in  due  order.  —  Turn  and  turn  about,  by  equal 
alternating  periods  of  service  or  duty ;  by  turns.  —  Turn 
bench,  a  simple  portable  lathe,  used  on  a  bench  by  clock- 
makers  and  watchmakers.  —  Turn  buckle.  See  Turn- 
EUCKLEj  in  Vocabulary.  —  Turn  cap,  a  sort  of  chimney 
cap  which  turns  round  with  the  wind  so  as  to  present  its 
opening  to  the  leeward.  G.  Francis.  —  Turn  of  life  (J/erf.), 
change  of  life.  See  under  Change.  —  Turn  screw,  a  screw- 
driver. 

Turn'broach' (-broch'),  n.  A  turnspit.  [06s.]  "One 
that  was  her  turnbroach."  Beau.  &  Fl. 

TTirn'-buc'kle  (-biik'k'l),  n.    {3Iech.)   (a)  A  loop  or 
sleeve    with    a    screw 
thread  at  one  end  and 
a  swivel  at  the  other, 

—  used  for  tightening        q^^  f^rm  of  Turn-buckle, 
a  rod,  stay,  etc.    (o)  A 

gr.avitating  catch,  as  for  fastening  a  shutter,  the  end  of 
a  chain,  or  a  hasp. 

Turn'bull's  Wue'  (-bulz  blu').  {Chem.)  The  double 
cyanide  of  ferrous  and  ferric  iron,  a  dark  blue  amor- 
phous substance  having  a  coppery  luster,  used  in  dyeing, 
calico  printing,  etc.   Of.  Pmssian  blue,  under  Prussian. 

Turn'coat'  (-kof),  n.  One  who  forsakes  his  party  or 
his  principles ;  a  renegade  ;  an  apostate. 

He  is  a  turncoat,  he  was  not  true  to  his  profession.    Bimyan. 

Tur'nep  (tQi'nSp),  n.    (.Bo<.)  See  Turnip.     [Obs.] 

Turn'er  (tflrn'er),  n.  1.  One  who  turns  ;  especially, 
one  whoso  occupation  is  to  form  articles  with  a  lathe. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  variety  of  pigeon ;  a  tumbler. 

II  Tur'ner(toor'ner),K.  [6.]  A  person  who  practices 
athletic  or  gymnastic  exercises. 

Tur'ner-lte  (tQr'ner-it),  «.  [So  called  from  the  Eng- 
lisli  clunuist  and  mineralogist,  0.  H.  'Turner.]  {Min.) 
A  variety  of  moiiazite. 

Turn'er-y  (tOrn'or-S^),  n.  [Cf.  F.  taurnerie.]  1.  The 
art  of  fashioning  solid  bodies  into  cylindrical  or  other 
forms  by  means  of  a  lathe. 

2.  Things  or  forms  made  by  a  turner,  or  in  the  lathe. 

Chairs  of  wood,  the  seats  triangular,  tho  backs,  arms,  and  W«t 
loaded  with  turnery.  JValpotc. 
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TURNEY 

Tnr'ney  (tfir'nj?),  n.  &  v.  Toumey.  [06j.]  Chaucer. 
"In  open  ferBg!/."  Spenser.    Milton. 

II  Turn'hal'le  (toom'hal'le),  n.  [G-.,  from  lurnen  to 
exercise  gymnastics  +  halle  hall.]  A  building  used  as  a 
school  of  gymEastics. 

II  Tur'm-ci-mor'phS  (tQr'ni-si-m8r'f  e),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
See  TuBNix,  and  -morphous.]  (Zool.)  A  division  of  birds 
including  Turnix  and  allied  genera,  resembling  quails  in 
appearance  but  differing  from  them  anatomically. 

Tum'ing  (tflrn'ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or 
that  which,  turns  ;  also,  a  winding  ;  a  bending  course  ; 
a  flexure  ;  a  meander. 

Through  paths  and  turnings  often  trod  by  day.      Milton. 

2.  The  place  of  a  turn  ;  an  angle  or  corner,  as  of  a  road. 

It  is  preached  at  every  turning.  Coleridge. 

3.  Deviation  from  the  way  or  proper  course.  Harmar. 

4.  Turnery,  or  the  shaping  of  solid  substances  into 
various  forms  by  means  of  a  lathe  and  cutting  tools. 

5.  pi.  The  pieces,  or  chips,  detached  in  the  process  of 
turning  from  the  material  turned. 

6.  (ilil.)  A  maneuver  by  which  an  enemy  or  a  posi- 
tion is  turned. 

Taming  and  boring  mill,  a  kind  of  lathe  having  a  ver- 
tical spindle  and  horizontal  face  plate,  for  turnmg  and 
boring  large  work.  —  Tuming  bridge.  See  the  Note  under 
Dbawbridoe.  —  Turning  engine,  an  engine  lathe. —Turn- 
ing lathe,  a  lathe  used  by  turners  to  shape  their  work.  — 
Taming   pair.     See  the  Note  under  Pair,  n.  —  Turning 

Solnt,  the  point  upon  which  a  question  turns,  and  which 
ecides  a  case. 

Turn'lng-ness,  n.  The  quality  of  turning ;  instabil- 
ity ;  tergiversation.     [0J«.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Tur'nip  (tQr'nTp),  n.  [OE.  iurnep  ;  probably  fr.  turn., 
or  F.  tour  a  turn,  turning  lathe  -\-  OE.  nepe  a  turnip, 
AS.  nsepe,  L.  napus.  Cf.  Turn,  v.  (.,  Navew.]  (Bot.) 
The  edible,  fleshy,  roundish,  or  somewhat  conical,  root  of 
a  cruciferous  plant  {Brassica  campesiris,  var.  Napus) ; 
also,  the  plant  itself.     [Formerly  written  also  iurnep.'] 

Swedish  tumip  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  turnip.  See  Ruta-baqa. 
—  Tumip  flea  (ZooL),  a  small  flea-beetle  (Haltica,  or  Phijl- 
lotreta,  strioluta),  which  feeds  upon  the  turnip,  and  often 
seriously  injures  it.  It  is  black  with  a  stripe  of  yellow 
on  each  elytron.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  several 
other  small  insects  which  are  injurious  to  turnips.  See  II- 
lust.  under  Flea-beetle.  —  Turnip  fly.  {Zool.)  (a)  The 
tumip  flea.  (J)  A  two-winged  fly  (Anthomyia  radicum) 
whose  larvae  live  in  the  tumip  root. 

Tur'nlp-shell'  (-shao,  n.  {Zool.)  Anyone  of  sev- 
eral large,  thick,  spiral  marine  shells  belonging  to  Papa 
and  allied  genera,  somewhat  turnip-shaped. 

Tur'nlx  (tdr'niks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  coturniz  a,  quail.] 
{Zool.)  Any  one  of 
numerous  species 
of  birds  belonging 
to  Turnix  or  Semi- 
podius  and  allied 
genera  of  the  fam- 
ily  Turnicidx. 
These  birds  resem- 
ble quails  and  par- 
tridges in  general 
appearance  and  in 
some  of  their  hab- 
its, but  differ  in  im- 
portant anatomical  _  .  ,„  .  „  .  ■  ■  . 
characteristics.  The  ^""''^  {Tumix,  or  Ortygis,  mgrofrons). 
hind  toe  is  usually  lacking.  They  are  found  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Southern  Europe,  the  East  Indian  Islands,  and 
esp  in  AustraUa  and  adjacent  islands,  where  they  are 
called  quails  (see  Quail,  n.,  3).    See  Titknicimobph;e. 

Turn'key'    (tflm'ke')>   n. ;   pi.    Turnkeys    (-kez'). 

1.  A  person  who  has  charge  of  the  keys  of  a  prison, 
for  opening  and  fastening  the  doors ;  a  warder. 

2.  (Dentistry)  An  instrument  with  a  hinged  claw,  — 
used  for  extracting  teeth  with  a  twist. 

Turn'-OHt'  (-ouf ),  n. ;  pi.  Turn-outs  (-outs').  1.  The 
act  of  coming  forth ;  a  leaving  of  houses,  shops,  etc. ;  esp. , 
a  quitting  of  employment  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  in- 
crease of  wages ;  a  strike  ;  —  opposed  to  lockout. 

2.  A  short  side  track  on  a  railroad,  which  may  be  oc- 
cupied by  one  train  while  another  is  passing  on  a  main 
track ;  a  shunt ;  a  siding  ;  a  switch. 

3.  That  which  is  prominently  brought  forward  or  ex- 
hibited ;  hence,  an  equipage ;  as,  a  man  with  a  showy 
carriage  and  horses  is  said  to  have  a  fine  turn-out. 

4.  The  aggregate  number  of  persons  who  have  come 
out,  as  from  their  houses,  for  a  special  purpose. 

5.  Net  quantity  of  produce  yielded. 

Tnrn'O'ver  (-o'ver),  n.  1.  The  act  or  result  of  turn- 
ing over ;  an  upset ;  as,  a  bad  turnover  in  a  carriage. 

2.  A  semicircular  pie  or  tart  made  by  turning  one  half 
of  a  circular  crust  over  the  other,  inclosing  the  fruit  or 
other  materials. 

3.  An  apprentice,  in  any  trade,  who  is  handed  over 
from  one  master  to  another  to  complete  his  time. 

Tuin'O'ver,  a.  Admitting  of  being  turned  over ;  made 
to  be  turned  over ;  as,  a  turnover  collar,  etc. 

Tum'pike'  (-pik'),  re.  [Turn  -{- pi^e."]  1.  A  frame 
consisting  of  two  bars  crossing  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles and  turning  on  a  post  or  pin,  to  hinder  the  passage 
of  beasts,  but  admitting  a  person  to  pass  between  the 
arms ;  a  turnstile.    See  Turnstile,  1. 

I  move  upon  my  axle  like  a  turnpike.       B.  Jonson. 

2.  A  gate  or  bar  set  across  a  road  to  stop  carriages, 
animals,  and  sometimes  people,  till  tolJ  is  paid  for  keep- 
ing the  road  in  repair  ;  a  tollgate. 

3.  A  turnpike  road.  De  Foe. 

4.  A  winding  stairway.     ISooi."]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

5.  {Mil.)  A  beam  filled  with  spikes  to  obstruct  pas- 
sage ;  a  cheval-de-frise.     [iJ.] 

Turnpike  man,  a  man  who  collects  tolls  at  a  turnpike.  — 
Turnpike  road,  a  road  on  which  turnpikes,  or  tollgates, 
are  established  by  law,  in  order  to  collect  from  the  users 
tolls  to  defray  the  cost  of  building,  repairing,  etc. 
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Tnrn'plke'  (tfim'pik'),  v.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p.  tton- 

PIKED  (-pikf)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tubnpikino.]  To  form, 
as  a  road,  in  the  manner  of  a  turnpike  road  ;  to  throw 
into  a  roimded  form,  as  the  path  of  a  road.         Knowles. 

Tum'plate'  (-plaV),  n.    A  turntable. 

Tum'-slck'  (-sik'),  a.    Giddy.    {_Obs.'\  Bacon. 

Turn'-sick',  n.  {Far.)  A  disease  with  which  sheep 
are  sometimes  affected ;  gid ;  sturdy.     See  GiD. 

Turn'sole'  (-sol'),  n.  [F.  toumesol.  It.  tornasole ;  tor- 
nare  to  turn  (LL.  tornare)  -\-  sole  the  sun,  L.  sol.  See 
Turn,  Solas,  a.,  and  cf.  Helioteopb.]  [Written  also 
turnsol.']  1.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  plant  of  the  genus  Heliotro- 
pium  ;  heliotrope ;  —  so  named  because  its  flowers  are 
supposed  to  turn  toward  the  sun.  (b)  The  sunflower, 
(c)  A  kind  of  spurge  (Euphorbia  Helioscopia).  (d)  The 
euphorbiaceous  plant  Chrozophora  iinctoria. 

2.  (Chem.)  (a)  Litmus.  [Ois.]  (6)  A  purple  dye 
obtained  from  the  plant  turnsole.    See  def.  1  (d). 

Tum'splt'  (-spTf),  n.  1.  One  who  turns  a  spit; 
hence,  a  person  engaged  in  some  menial  office. 

His  lordship  is  his  majesty's  turnspit.  Burke. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  small  breed  of  dogs  having  a  long  body 
and  short  crooked  legs.   These 
dogs  were  formerly  much  used 
for  turning    a  spit    on  which 
meat  was  roasting. 

Tum'stUe'  (-stn'),  n.  1.  A 
revolving  frame  in  a  footpath, 
preventing  the  passage  of 
horses  or  cattle,  but  admitting 
that  of  persons;  a  turnpike. 
See  Turnpike  n.,  1.  Turnstile,  1. 

2.    A   similar    arrangement 
for  registering  the  number  of  persons  passing  through  a 
gateway,  doorway,  or  the  like. 

Turn'Stono' (-ston'),  re.  (Zool.)  Any  species  of  limic- 
oline  birds  of  the  genera 
Strepsilas  and  Arenaria, 
allied  to  the  plovers, 
especially  the  common 
American  and  European 
species  (Strepsilas  inter- 
pres).  They  are  so  called 
from  their  habit  of  turn- 
ing up  small  stones  in 
search  of  mollusks  and 
other  aquatic  animals. 
Called  also  brant  bird.  Common  Turnstone  {Strepsilas 
sand  runner,  sea    quail,  interpres). 

sea  lark,  sparkback,  and  skirlcrake. 

Black  turnstone,  the  California  tumstone  (Arenaria 
melanocephala).  The  adult  in  summer  is  mostly  black, 
except  some  white  streaks  on  the  chest  and  forehead, 
and  two  white  loral  spots. 

Tum'ta'ble  (-ta'b'l),  re.  A  large  revolving  platform, 
for  turning  railroad  cars,  locomotives,  etc.,  in  a  differ- 
ent direction ;  —  called  also  turnplate. 

II  Tui/nUB  (tflr'nus),  n.   [NL.,  fr.  L.  Turnus,  the  king 
of     the      Rutuli, 
mentioned  in  the 
^neid.]      (Zool.) 
A  common,  large, 
handsome,   Amer- 
ican     swallowtail 
butterfly,  now  re- 
garded as  one  of 
the  forms  of  Papi- 
lio,  or  Jasoniades, 
glaucus.      The 
wings  are  yellow, 
margined    and 
barred  with  black, 
and  with  an  orange- 
red  spot  near  the  pos- 
terior angle    of    the 
hind   wings.     Called 
also  tiger  swallowtail. 
See  lllusi.  under 
Swallowtail. 

J  Turn 'vo- rein' 
(toorn'fe-rin'),n.  [G., 
from  tumen  to  exercise  -|-  verein  a  union.]    A  company 
or  association  of  gymnasts  and  athletes. 

Turn'wrest'  (tfim'resf ),  re.  (a)  Designating  a  cum- 
bersome style  of  plow  used  in  England,  esp.  in  Kent. 
(6)  Designating  a  kind  of  hillside  plow,  [^'rejr.]  Knight. 
TU-ro'ni-an  (tii-ro'nT-0!n),  re.  (Geol.)  One  of  the  sub- 
divisions into  which  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formation  of 
Europe  is  divided. 

Tur'pen-tlne  (tfir'pgn-tln),  re.  [F.  tirSbenthine,  OF. 
also  iurbentine  ;  cf.  Pr.  ierebenlina,  terbentina.  It.  tere- 
bentina,  trementina;  fr.  L.  terebinthinus  of  the  turpen- 
tine tree,  from  terebinthus  the  turpentine  tree,  6r.  repe- 
PivOo?,  Tepij.Lv0o^.  See  Terebinth.]  A  semifluid  or  fluid 
oleoresin,  primarily  the  exudation  of  the  terebinth,  or 
turpentine,  tree  (Pistacia  Terebinthus),  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region.  It  is  also  obtained  from  many 
coniferous  trees,  especially  species  of  pine,  larch,  and  fir. 
51^^  There  are  many  varieties  of  turpentine.  Chian 
turpentine  is  produced  in  small  quantities  by  the  turpen- 
tine tree  {Pistacia  Terebinthus).  Venice,  Swiss,  or  larch 
turpentine,  is  obtained  from  Larix  Europxa.  It  is  a 
clear,  colorless  balsam,  having  a  tendency  to  sohdify. 
Canada  turpentine,  or  Canada  balsam,  is  the  purest  of 
all  the  pine  turpentines  (see  under  Balsam).  The  Carpa- 
thian and  Hungarian  varieties  are  derived  from  Pinus 
Cembra  and  Pinus  Mugho.  Carolina  turpentine,  the 
most  abundant  kind,  comes  from  the  long-leaved  pine 
(Pinus  palustris).  Strasburg  turpentine  is  from  the  sil- 
ver fir  (Abies  pectinata). 

Oil  of  turpentine  (Chem.),  a  colorless  oily  hydrocarbon, 
OinHio,  of  a  pleasant  aromatic  odor,  obtained  by  the  dis- 
tillation of  crude  turpentine.  It  is  used  in  making  var- 
nishes, in  medicine,  etc.  It  is  the  type  of  the  terpenes  and 
is  related  to  cjmiene.    Called  also  terebenthene,  terpene. 


'?umus.  A  Imago  ;  r  Wings  reversed 
to  show  Markings  of  under  side. 
B  Larva. 
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etc.  —Turpentine  moth  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species 
of  small  tortricid  moths  whose  larvae  eat  the  tender 
shoots  of  pine  and  fir  trees,  causing  an  exudation  of  pitch 
or  resin.  — Turpentine  tree  {Bot.),  the  terebinth  tree,  the 
original  source  of  turpentine.    See  Turpentine,  above. 

Tnr'peth  (tfir'peth),  n.  [NL.  turpethum,  fr.  Per.  tir- 
bid  a  cathartic,  turbad  a  purgative  root.  Cf.  Turbith.] 
[Written  also  turbeth,  and  turbith.'}  1.  (Bot.)  The  root 
of  Ipomcea  Turpethum,  a  plant  of  Ceylon,  Malabar,  and 
Australia,  formerly  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative ;  — 
sometimes  called  vegetable  turpeth. 

2.  (Chem.)  A  heavy  yellow  powder,  HggOjSOi,  which 
consists  of  a  basic  mercuric  sulphate ;  —  called  also  tor- 
peth  mineral. 

Tur'pin  (-pin),  re.    (Zool.)  A  land  tortoise.     [Obs.'] 

Tur'pi-tUde  (-pl-tud),  re.  [L.  turpitude,  from  turpis 
foul,  base.]  Inherent  baseness  or  vileness  of  principle, 
words,  or  actions ;  shameful  wickedness ;  depravity.  Shak. 

Tur-quolse' )  (tflr-koiz'  or  -kez' ;  277),  re.      [F.  tur. 

Tur-QUOis'  )  guoise;  cf.  Pr.  &  Sp.  iurquesa,  It. 
turchese,  turchina,  LL.  turchesius,  turchina;  —  so  called 
because  first  brought  from  Turkey.  See  1st  Turkey.] 
(Min.)  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  alumina  containing  a 
little  copper ;  calaite.  It  has  a  blue,  or  bluish  green,  color, 
and  usually  occurs  in  reniform  masses  with  a  botryoidal 
surface.    [Formerly  written  also  turcois,  and  turkois.'\ 

^W  Turquoise  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  and 
when  of  a  bright  blue  color  is  much  esteemed  as  a  gem. 
The  finest  specimens  come  from  Persia.  It  is  also  found 
in  New  Jrfexico  and  Arizona,  and  is  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  chalchihuill  of  the  Mexicans. 

Tur-quoise',  a.  Having  a  fine  light  blue  color,  like 
that  of  choice  mineral  turquoise. 

Tur'rel  (ttir'rel),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  touroul  a  little  wooden 
instrument  to  fasten  doors  or  windows.]  A  certain  tool 
used  by  coopers.  Sherwood. 

Tur'ret  (-rSt),  re.  [OE.  touret,  OF.  tourette,  dim.  of 
tour  a  tower,  L.  turris.    See  Tower.] 

1.  (Arch.)  A  little  tower,  frequent- 
ly a  merely  ornamental  structure  at 
one  of  the  angles  of  a  larger  structure. 

2.  (Anc.  Mil.)  A  movable  build- 
ing, of  a  square  form,  consisting  of 
ten  or  even  twenty  stories  and  some- 
times one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits 
high,  usually  moved  on  wheels,  and 
employed  in  approaching  a  fortified 
place,  for  carrying  soldiers,  engines, 
ladders,  casting  bridges,  and  other 
necessaries. 

3.  (Mil.)  A  revolving  tower  con- 
structed of  thick  iron  plates,  within 
which  cannon  are  mounted.  Turrets 
are  used  on  vessels  of  war  and  on  land. 

4.  (Railroads)  The  elevated  central  Turret  ("  Tourelle 
portion  of  the  roof  of  a  passenger  car.     ^^^^'f^  Paris  in 

Its  sides  are  pierced  for     ^hich  Maratlived. 
light  and  ventilation. 

Turret  clock,  a  large  clock  adapted  for 
an  elevated  position,  as  in  the  tower  of  a 
church.— Turret  head  (Mach.),   a  vertical 
cylindrical  revolving  tool  holder  for  bring- 
ing different  tools  into  action  successively 
in  a  machine,  as  in  a  lathe.  —  Turret  lathe, 
a  turning  lathe  having  a  turret  head.  — 
Turret  ship,  an  ironclad  war  vessel,  with  low 
sides,  on  which  heavy  guns  are  mounted 
within  one  or   more  iron  turrets,   which 
may  be  rotated,  so  that  the  guns  may  be 
made  to  bear  in  any  required  direction. 
Tur'ret-ed,   a.     1.    Furnished  with  a 
Turreted  Shell  turret   or   turrets;    specifically    (Zool.), 
CVroplion  cla-  having  the  whorls  somewhat  flattened  on 
(■ly'^GunnerV)   *''®  upper  side  and  often  ornamented  by 
Nat.  size,      spines  or  tubercles ;  —  said  of  certain  spi- 
ral shells. 
2.  Formed  like  a  tower ;    as,  a  turreted 
lamp.  Bacon. 

Tur'rI-bant  (-rt-bant),  n.    [See  Turban.] 
A  turban.     \_Obs.'] 

With  hundred  turrets  like  a  turribant. 


Tur'ric-al  (-ri-kal),  a.     Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  turret,  or  tower ;  resembling  a  tower. 
Tnr-rlc'U-late  (ttir-rlk'u-lat),      \a.    [L. 
Tur-riC'U-la'ted  (-rIk'u-la'tSd),  )    turri- 
cuia  small  tower,  turret.]  Fur- 
nished with,  or  formed  like,  a 
email  turret  or  turrets ;  somewhat  turreted. 
Tur'rl-Ute  (tiir'rT-lit),  n.      [L.    turria 
tower  -|-  Gr.  Ai'flos  stone :  cf.  F. 
lurrilite.']    (Paleon.)  Any  fos- 
sil ammonite  of  the  genus  Tur-  _j_ 
rilites.     The  shell  forms   an  g 
open    spiral    with    the    later 
whorls  separate. 

Tur'ri-tel'la  (-rT-tgl'la),  n. 
[NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  turris  tower.] 
(Zool.)  Any  spiral  marine  gas- 
tropod belonging  to  Turritella 
and  allied  genera.  These  mol- 
lusks have  an  elongated,  tur- 
reted shell,  composed  of  many  j 
whorls.  They  have  a  rounded  ' 
aperture,  and  a  horny  multi- 
spiral  operculum.  T  u  r  r  i  1  i  t  e 
Tur'rl-tel'lold  (-loid),  a.  (Turrihtes 
[Turri/ella  -f  -oiil]  (Zool.)  c«'™«'''^> 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  the  turri- 
tellas. 

Turritella  (T-Hr-  Tur'tle  (tijr't'l),  re.  [AS.  turtle,  L.  tur- 
riteUa  inibri-  tur;  probably  of  imitative  origin.  Cf. 
caia).  Nat.  TURTLE  the  sea  tortoise.]  (Zool.)  The 
"'^-  turtledove. 

Tur'tle,  re.     [Probably  the  same  word  as  the  word 


/ffe'" 


ale,   senate,   care,   am,   arm,   ask,   final,   gU ;    eve,   event,    6nd,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ai ;    old,    obey,    orb,   5dd ; 
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Turtledove  {Titrtur  vulgaris). 


preceding,  and  substituted  (probably  by  sailors)  for  the 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  name  ;  cf.  Sp.  toriuga  tortoise, 
turtle,  Pg.  tariaruga,  also  P.  tortue,  and  E.  tortoise.'] 

1.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  the  numerous  species  of  Testu- 
dinata,  especially  a  sea  turtle,  or  chelonian. 

([I^"In  the  United  States  the  land  and  fresh-water 
tortoises  are  also  called  turtles. 

2.  {Printing)  The  curved  plate  in  which  the  form  is 
held  in  a  type-revolving  cylinder  press. 

Alligator  turtle,  Box  turtle,  etc.  See  under  Alligatob, 
Box,  etc.— Green  turtle  (Zo'dl.),  a  marine  turtle  of  the 
genus  Chelo- 
nia,  having 
usually  a 
smooth 
greenish  o  r 
olive-col- 
ored shell. 
It  is  highly 
valued  for 
the  delicacy 
of  its  flesh, 
which  is  used 
especially  for 
turtle  soup. 
Two  distinct  Green  Turtle  (Chelonia  Midas'). 

species  or  va- 
rieties are  knowB ;  one  of  which  ( Chelonia  Midas)  inhab- 
its the  warm  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  sometimes 
weighs  eight  hundred  pounds  or  more ;  the  other  ( G.  vir- 
gata)  inhabits  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Both  species  are  similar 
m  habits  and  feed  principally  on  seaweed  and  other  ma- 
rine plants,  especially  the  turtle  grass.  —  Turtle  cowrie 
(Zo'dl.),  a  large,  handsome  cowrie  { Cyprxa  tesludinaria) ; 
the  turtle-shell ;  —  so  called  because  of  its  fancied  re- 
semblance to  a  tortoise  in  color  and  form.  —  Turtle  grass 
(Bot.),  a  marine  plant  {Thalassia  tesludinum)  with  grass- 
like leaves,  common  about  the  West  Indies.  —  Turtle 
ihell,  tortoise  shell.    See  under  Tortoise. 

Tur'tle-dove'  (tflr't'I-diiv'),  n.      [See  1st  Turtle.] 

1.  {Zo'dl.)   Any   one  of  numerous 
species  of  pigeons  belonging  to  Turtur 
and  allied  genera,  native  of  various 
parts  of  the  Old  World ;  espe- 
cially,  the   common   European 
species  {Turiur  vulgaris),  which 
is  noted  for  its  plain- 
tive note,  affectionate, 
disposition,   and    de- 
votion to  its  mate. 

^m"  The  South  Af- 
rican turtledove  (T. 
albiventris),  and  the 
ashy  turtledove  of  In- 
dia ( T.  rubicolus),  are 
similar  to  the  Euro- 

gean  species  in  their 
abits. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  pigeons  more 
or  less  resembling  the  true  turtledoves,  as  the  American 
mourning  dove  (see  imder  Dove),  and  the  Australian 
turtledove  {Stietopelia  cuneata). 

S^^  The  turtledove  of  the  Scriptures  is  probably  Tur- 
tur risorius,  a  species  which  is  still  plentiful  in  Egypt  and 
other  Eastern  countries.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Euro- 
pean turtledove. 

Tur'tle-foot'ed  (-f56t'ed),  a.  Slow- footed,  [i?.] 
"  Turtle-footed  Peace."  Ford. 

Tur'tle-head'  (-hSd'),  n.  {Bot.)  An  American  peren- 
nial herb  {Chelone  glabra)  having  white  flowers  shaped 
like  the  head  of  a  turtle.  Called  also  snakehead,  shell 
flower,  and  balmony. 

Tur'tler  (-tier),  n.  One  who  catches  turtles  or  tor- 
toises.    "The  Jamaica  tertZers."  Dampier. 

Tur'tle-Shell'  (-t'l-shSl'),  n.    The  turtle  cowrie. 

Tur'tllng  (tfir'tling),  n.  The  act,  practice,  or  art  of 
catching  turtles.  Marryat. 

Turves  (tQrvz),  obs.  pi.  of  Turf. 

Tus'can  (tus'kan),  a.  [L.  Tuscanus,  Tuscus.']  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Tuscany  in  Italy ;  —  specifically  designa- 
ting one  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture  recognized  and 
described  by  the  Italian  writers  of  the  16th  century, 
or  characteristic  of  the  order.  The  original  of  this  order 
was  not  used  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  the  Komans  under 
the  Empire.    See  Order,  and  Illust.  of  Capital. 

Tus'can,  n.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Tuscany. 

Tus'ca-ro'ras  (tiSs'ka-ro'raz),  re.  pi.;  sing.  TuscA- 
BOBA  (-ra).  {Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  North  American  In- 
dians formerly  living  on  the  Neuse  and  Tar  rivers  in 
North  Carolina.  They  were  conquered  inl713, after  which 
the  remnant  of  the  tribe  joined  the  Five  Nations,  thus 
forming  the  Six  Nations.    See  Six  Nations,  under  Six. 

Tus^r  (-k5r),  re.     [See  Tusk.]    A  tush  of  a  horse. 

Tush  (tUsh),  interj.  An  exclamation  indicating  check, 
rebuke,  or  contempt ;  as,  tiish,  tush  !  do  not  speak  of  it. 

Tush,  say  they,  how  should  God  perceive  it  ? 

Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  11). 

Tosh,  re.  [OE.  tusch,  AS.  tuse  ;  akin  to  OFries.  tusk, 
lusch,  and  probably  to  AS.  toS  tooth.  See  Tooth,  and 
cf.  Tusk.]  A  long,  pointed  tooth ;  a  tusk ;  —  applied  es- 
pecially to  certain  teeth  of  horses. 

Tusk  (tusk),  n.    {Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Torsk. 

Tusk,  n.  [OE.  tusk,  the  same  word  as  tusch,  AS.  tusc 
See  Tush  a  tooth.]  1.  {Zo'dl.)  One  of  the  elongated 
incisor  or  canine  teeth  of  the  wild  boar,  elephant,  etc. ; 
hence^  any  long,  protruding  tooth. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  toothshell,  or  Dentalium ;— called  also 
tusk-shell. 

3.  {Carp.)  A  projecting 
mamber  like  a  tenon,  and 
serving  the  same  or  a  sim- 
ilar purpose,  but  com- 
posed of  several  steps,  or 

offsets.     Thus,  in  the  illus-  aaTuskst  Carv  ) 

tratiou,  a  is  the  tusk,  and  t^rp.j. 

each  of  the  several  parts,  or  offsets,  is  called  a  tooth. 


"I'nBk  (tBsk),  f .  I.  To  bare  or  gnash  the  teeth.  [Ofc.] 

Tusked  (tSskt),  a.    Furnished  with  tusks. 

The  tusked  boar  out  of  the  wood.  Milton. 

Tusk'er  (tiisk'er),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  An  elephant  having 
large  tusks. 

Tusk'-shell'  (-shSl'),  «•    {Zo'dl.)  See  2d  Tusk,  re.,  2. 

Tusk'y  (tiisk'j),  a.  Having  tusks.  "The  scar  in- 
dented by  the  tusky  boar."  Dryden. 

Tus'sac  grass'  (tus'sak  gras/).     Tussock  grass. 

Tus'sah  silk'  (tus'sa  silk').  [Probably  fr.  Hind,  ta- 
sar  a  shuttle,  Skr.  tasara,  trasara.']  {a)  A  silk  cloth 
made  from  the  cocoous  of  a  caterpillar  other  than  the 
common  silkworm,  much  used  in  Bengal  and  China.  (6) 
The  silk  fiber  itself.     [Written  also  ttisseh  silk.'] 

Tus-Slc'U-lar  (tiis-sik'Si-ler),  a.  [L.  tussicularis,  fr. 
tussicula,  dim.  of  tussis  a  cough.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
cough.  Dunglison. 

Tus'sle  (tOs's'l),  V.  i.  &  i.  [See  Tousle.]  To  strug- 
gle, as  in  sport;  to  scuffle ;  to  struggle  with.      [^Colloq.] 

Tus'sle,  n.    A  struggle ;  a  scufile.     \_Colloq.] 

Tus'SOCk  (tQs'sQk),  re.  [From  Tuz.]  [Written  also 
tussuck.]  X.  A  tuft,  as  of  grass,  twigs,  hair,  or  the  like ; 
especially,  a  dense  tuft  or  bunch  of  grass  or  sedge. 

Such  laying  of  the  hair  in  tussocks  and  tufts.    Latimer. 

2.  (Bot. )  Same  as  Tussock  grass,  below. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  A  caterpillar  of  anyone  of  numerous  spe- 
cies of  bombycid  moths.  The  body  of  these  caterpillars 
is  covered  with  hairs  which  form  long  tufts  or  brushes. 
Some  species  are  very  injurious  to  shade  and  fruit  trees. 
Called  also  tussock  caterpillar.    See  Okgyia. 

Tussock  grass.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  tall,  strong  grass  of  the 
genus  Dactylis  (D.  cxspitosa),  valuable  for  fodder,  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  (b)  A 
tufted  grass  (Aira  cssspitosa).  (c)  Any  kind  of  sedge  ( Ca- 
rex)  wluch  forms  dense  tufts  in  a  wet  meadow  or  boggy 
place.  —  Tussock  moth  (Zo'dl.),  the  imago  of  any  tussock 
caterpillar.  They  belong  to  Orgyia,  Halecidota,  and  al- 
lied genera. 

Tus'SOCk-y  (-y),  a.  Having  the  form  of  tussocks ; 
full  of,  or  covered  with,  tussocks,  or  tufts. 

Tus'SUCk  (-suk),  re.    See  Tussock.  Grew. 

Tut  (tiit),  interj.  Be  still ;  hush  ;  —  an  exclamation 
used  for  checking  or  rebuking. 

Tut,  re.  [Cf.  Sw.  tut  a  point,  pipe,  tube,  Dan.  tut  a 
cornet.]  1.  An  imperial  ensign  consisting  of  a  golden 
globe  with  a  cross  on  it. 

2.  A  hassock.  _  \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng."] 

Tu'te-lage  (tu'te-Ifij ;  48),  re.  [L.  tutela  protection, 
fr.  tutus  safe,  fr.  tueri  to  watch,  defend.    Cf.  Tuition.] 

1.  The  act  of  guarding  or  protecting  ;  guardianship ; 
protection ;  as,  the  king's  right  of  seigniory  and  tutelage. 

The  childhood  of  the  European  nations  was  passed  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  clergy.  Macaulay. 

2.  The  state  of  being  under  a  guardian ;  care  or  pro- 
tection enjoyed.  V.  Knox. 

Tu'te-lar  (tu'te-ler),  )  a.     [L.  tutelaris :  cf .  P.  tute- 
Tu'te-la-ry  (-la-ry),  J     laire.    See  Tutelage.]    Hav- 
ing the  guardianship  or  charge  of  protecting  a  person  or 
a  thing ;  guardian ;  protecting ;  as,  tutelary  goddesses. 

This,  of  all  advantages,  is  the  greatest  .  .  .  the  most  tutelary 
of  morals.  Landor. 

Tu'tele  (tu'tel),  n.  [L.  tutela:  cf.  F.  tutelle.  See 
Tutelage.]    Tutelage.     {Obs.]  Howell. 

Tu'te-nag  (tu'te-nSg),  re.  [F.  toutenague ;  cf.  Pg. 
tutenaga,  tutanaga.  See  Tutty.]  (Metal.)  {a)  Crude 
zinc.     \_India]    (6)  Packfong.    [Written  also  tutenague.] 

Tut'-mouthed'  (tat'mouthd'),  a.  Having  a  project- 
ing under  jaw  ;  prognathous.     iObs.]  Holland. 

Tut'-nose'  (-noz'),  n.    A  snub  nose.     IProv.  Eng.] 

Tu'tOr  (tii'ter),  re.  [OE.  tutour,  L.  tutor,  fr.  tueri  to 
watch,  defend :  cf.  F.  tuteur.  Cf.  Tuition.]  One  who 
guards,  protects,  watches  over,  or  has  the  care  of,  some 
person  or  thing.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  A  treasurer ;  a  keeper.  "  Tutour  of  your  treas- 
ure." Piers  Plowman. 

(b)  (Civ.  Law)  One  who  has  the  charge  of  a  child  or 
pupil  and  his  estate ;  a  guardian. 

(c)  A  private  or  public  teacher. 

(d)  (Eng.  Universities)  An  officer  or  member  of  some 
hall,  who  instructs  students,  and  is  responsible  for  their 
discipline. 

(e)  {A7n.  Colleges)  An  instructor  of  a  lower  rank  than 
a  professor. 

Tu'tor,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Tutored  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Tutoring.]  1.  To  have  the  guardianship  or 
care  of ;  to  teach ;  to  instruct. 

Their  sons  are  well  tutored  by  you.  Shak. 

2.  To  play  the  tutor  toward  ;  to  treat  with  authority 
or  severity.  Addison. 

Tu'tor-age  (-Sj ;  48),  n.  The  office  or  occupation  of 
a  tutor;  tutorship;  guardianship. 

Tu'tor-ess  (-Ss),  re.  A  woman  who  performs  the  du- 
ties of  a  tutor ;  an  instructress.  E.  Moore. 

Tu-tO'ri-al  (tu-to'rT-«l),  a.  [L.  tutorius.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  tutor ;  belonging  to,  or  exercised  by,  a  tutor. 

Tu'tor-lsm  (tu'ter-Tz'm),  re.    Tutorship.     \_E.] 

Tu'tor-lze  (tii'ter-iz),  v.  t.    To  teach ;  to  instruct. 

I  .  .  .  shall  tutorize  him  some  day.    J.  H.  Newman. 

Tu'tor-flhlp,  re.  The  office,  duty,  or  care  of  a  tutor  ; 
guardianship  ;  tutelage.  Hooker. 

Tu'tor-y  (-y),  re.    Tutorage.     [_Obs.]  Holinshed. 

Tu'tress  ( tji'trSs),  »^.    Tutoress.     [_Obs.]  Sclden. 

Tu'trls  (tii'ti'Tks),  re.  [L.  See  Tutor.]  A  female 
guardian  ;  a  I  "toress.     [iJ.]  Smollett. 

Tut'san  (int'siin),  Ji.  [F.  toute.iaine;  tout,  toule,  a\\ 
(L.  totus)  -{-  .lain,  suine,  sound,  healthy,  L.  saniis.~\  (Bot.) 
A  plant  of  tlie  genus  Hypericum  (H.  Androswmum), 
from  which  .1  healing  ointment  is  prepared  in  Spain;  — 
called  also  parkteaves. 

W  Tut'ti  (fcwt'te),  re.  pi.  [It.,  fr.  L.  totxis,  pi.  toti,  all.] 
(Mas.)  All; — a  direction  for  all  the  sinpcrs  or  players 
to  perform  together.  Moore  (Encyc.  of  Music). 


Tut'ty  (tat'ty),  n.  [F.  tutie;  cf.  Sp.  tutia,  atuUa, 
LL.  tutia;  all  from  Per.  tutiya.]  (Chem.)  A  yellow  or 
brown  amorphous  substance  obtained  as  a  sublimation 
product  in  the  flues  of  smelting  furnaces  of  zinc,  and 
consisting  of  a  crude  zinc  oxide. 

Tut'-work'  (-wiirk'),  re.  (Mining)  Work  done  by 
the  piece,  as  in  nonmetaliferous  rock,  the  amount  done 
being  usually  reckoned  by  the  fathom.  Tomlinson. 

Tut'-WOrk'man  (-wfirk'man),  re. ;  pi.  Tut-workmen 
(-men).     (Mining)  One  who  does  tut-work.     Tomlinson. 

Tu-whit'  (tii-hwit'),    1  re.   &  interj.     Words  imita- 

Tu-WhOO'  (tii-hwoo'), )      tive  of  the  notes  of  the  owL 
Thy  tu-whits  are  lulled,  I  wot. 
Thy  tu-wlioos  of  yesternight.  Tennysitn. 

II  Tu'yfere'  (twe'ySr'),  n.  [F. ;  akin  to  tuyau  a  pipe ; 
of  Teutonic  origin.  Cf.  Tweer,  Tewel.]  A  nozzle, 
mouthpiece,  or  fixture  through  which  the  blast  is  de- 
livered to  the  interior  of  a  blast  furnace,  or  to  the  fire 
of  a  forge.     [Corruptly  written  also  tweer,  and  twier.] 

Tuyire  arch,  the  embrasure  in  the  wall  of  a  blast  fur- 
nace through  which  the  tuyere  enters. 

Tuz  (tiiz),  re.  [Cf.  W.  tusw  a  wisp,  a  bunch,  tus  that 
binds  or  wraps,  tusiaw  to  bind  round,  to  wrap.  Cf .  Tus- 
sock.]    A  lock  or  tuft  of  hair.     [Obs.]  Dryden. 

Tu'za  (tii'za),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  The  tucan. 

Twad'dle  (twSd'd'l),  v.  i.  &  t.  [See  Twattle.]  To 
talk  in  a  weak  and  silly  manner,  like  one  whose  faculties 
are  decayed  ;  to  prate  ;  to  prattle.  Stanyhursl, 

Twad'dle,  re.     Silly  talk  ;  gabble  ;  fustian. 

I  ha"^  put  in  this  chapter  on  fighting  .  .  .  because  of  the 
cant  ana  twaddle  that 's  talked  of  boxing  and  fighting  with  fists 
uow-a-daya.  T.  Hughes. 

Twad'dler  (-dler),  re.  One  who  prates  in  a  weak  and 
silly  manner,  like  one  whose  faculties  are  decayed. 

Twad'dling  (-dling),  a.  &  re.  from  Twaddle,  v. 

Twad'dy  (twod'dyj,  «•    Idle  trifling ;  twaddle. 

Twag'ger  (twag'ger),  re.     A  lamb.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Twain  (twan),  a.  &  re.  [OE.  twein,  tweien,  tweyne, 
AS.  twegen,  masc.  See  Two.]  Two;  — nearly  obsolete 
in  common  discourse,  but  used  in  poetry  and  burlesque. 
"  Children /waire."  Chaucer. 

And  whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  a  mile,  go  with  him 
twain.  Matt.  v.  41. 

In  twain,  in  halves ;  into  two  parts ;  asunder. 

When  old  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twain.    Dryden. 
—  Twain  cloud.    (Meteor.)  Same  as  Cdmulo-stratus. 

Twalte  (twat),  re.  [Prov.  E.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  European 
shad ;  —  called  also  twaite  shad.    See  Shad. 

Twalte,  re.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  piece  of  cleared  ground. 
See  Thwaite. 

Twang  (twSng),  re.    A  tang.   See  Tang  a  taste.    [iJ.] 

Twang  (twang),  V.  i.  [imp.^  &  p.  p.  Twanged 
(twSngd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Twanging.]  [Of  imitative 
origin ;  cf.  Tang  a  sharp  sound,  Tinkle.]  To  sound 
with  a  quick,  harsh  noise ;  to  make  the  sound  of  a  tense 
string  puUed  and  suddenly  let  go ;  as,  the  bowstring 
twanged. 

Twang,  V.  t.    To  make  to  sound,  as  by  puUing  a  tense 
string  and  letting  it  go  suddenly. 
Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  the  quivering  string.  Pope. 

Twang,  n.  1.  A  harsh,  quick  sound,  like  that  made 
by  a  stretched  string  when  pulled  and  suddenly  let  go ; 
as,  the  twang  of  a  bowstring. 

2.  An  affected  modulation  of  the  voice  ;  a  kind  of  na- 
sal sound. 

He  has  such  a  twang  in  his  discourse.      Ai'butlinot, 

Twan'gle  (twan'g'l),  v.  i.  &  t.    To  twang. 
While  the  twangling  violin 
Struck  up  with  Soldier-laddie.  Tennyson. 

Twank  (twSnk),  v.  t.  To  cause  to  make  a  sharp, 
twanging  sound ;  to  twang,  or  twangle.  Addison. 

Twan'kay  (twSn'kt),  n.    See  Note  under  Tea,  n.,  1. 

'T  was  (tw6z).     A  contraction  of  it  was. 

Twat'tle  (twSt't'l),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Tattle,  Twaddle.]' 
To  prate  ;  to  talk  much  and  idly ;  to  gabble  ;  to  chat- 
ter ;  to  twaddle ;  as,  a  ttvattling  gossip.         L'' Estrange. 

Twat'tle,  V.  t.  To  make  much  of,  as  a  domestic  ani- 
mal ;  to  pet.     \_Prov.  Eng.]  Grose. 

Twat'tle,  re.     Act  of  prating  ;  idle  talk ;  twaddle. 

Twat'tler  (-tier),  re.     One  who  twattles ;  a  twaddler. 

Tway  (twa),  a.  &re.  [O^.twei.  See  Twain.]  Two;; 
twain.     lObs.]  Spenser. 

Tway'blade'  (-blad'),  n.  (Bot.)  Any  one  of  several 
orchidaceous  plants  which  have  only  two  leaves,  as  the 
species  of  Listera  and  of  Liparis.  [Written  also  twy- 
blade.] 

Tweag  (tweg),  V.  t.    To  tweak.     [06s.] 

Tweag,       Ire.      A  pinching  condition ;    perplexity ( 

Tweague,  f  trouble  ;  distress.  \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 
This  put  the  old  fellow  in  a  rare  tweague.    Arhnthnot. 

Tweak  (twek),  V.  t.  [OE.  twikken,  originally  the 
same  word  as  twicchen  ;  cf.  LG.  twikken.  See  Twitch.] 
To  pinch  and  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk  and  twist ;  to 
twitch  ;  as,  to  tweak  the  nose.  Shak. 

Tweak,  n.  1.  A  sharp  pinch  or  jerk;  a  twist  or 
twitcli ;  as,  a  tweak  of  the  nose.  Swift. 

2.  Trouble  ;  distress ;  tweag.     [_Obs.] 

3.  A  prostitute.     [O/w.]  Brathwait. 
Tweed  (twod),  re.     [Probably  a  corruption  of  twills. 

See  Twill.]  A  soft  and  flexible  fabric  for  men's  wear, 
made  wholly  of  wool  except  in  some  inferior  kinds,  the 
wool  being  dyed,  usually  in  two  colors,  before  weaving. 

Twee'dle  (twe'd'l),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Twiddle]  [Written 
also  twidlfi.]  1.  To  liandlo  lightly;  —  said  witli  refer- 
ence to  awkward  fiddling;  hence,  to  influence  as  if  by 
fiddling ;  to  coax  ;  to  allure. 

A  fiddler  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lusty  young  follows, 
whom  he  had  twcedlal  into  the  service.  Adilison. 

2.  To  twist.     IProv.  Enq.]  HalliweU. 

Tweel  (twel),  re.  &  V.    Aeo  Twill. 

Tweer  (twer),  n.    Same  as  TuviiRB. 
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Tweese  )  (twez),  n.    [OE.  tweeze,  tweese,  fr.  P.  ituis, 

Tweeze  )  pi.  of  etui  a  case,  sheath,  box ;  probably 
sf  Teutonic  origin ;  cf.  MHG.  stuche  a  wide  sleeve  in 
which  articles  could  be  carried,  OHG.  stuhha,  G.  stauche 
a  short  and  narrow  muff.  Cf.  !lETni,  Tweezers.]  A 
surgeon's  case  of  instruments.  Howell. 

Twee'zers  (twe'zerz),  n.  jo/.  [See  Tweese.]  Small 
pinchers  used  to  pluck  out  hairs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Twelfth  (twelfth),  a.  [For  Iwelft,  OE.  twelfle,  AS. 
twelfta.  See  Twelve.]  1.  Next  in  order  after  the  elev- 
enth ;  coming  after  eleven  others ;  —  the  ordinal  of 
twelve. 

2.  Constituting,  or  being  one  of,  twelve  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  is  divided. 

Twelfth,  n.  1.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by 
twelve  ;  one  of  twelve  equal  parts  of  one  whole. 

2.  The  next  in  order  after  the  eleventh. 

3.  (3fus.)  An  interval  comprising  an  octave  and  a 
fifth. 

Twelfth'-cake'  (-kak'),  n.  An  ornamented  cake  dis- 
tributed among  friends  or  visitors  on  the  festival  of 
Twelfth-night. 

Twelfth'-day'  (-da'),  n.    See  Twelfthtide. 

Twelfth'-nlght'  (-uif ),  n.  The  evening  of  Epiph- 
any, or  the  twelfth  day  after  Christmas,  observed  as  a 
festival  by  various  churches. 

Twelfth'-sec'ond  (-sek'iind),  n.  (Physics)  A  unit 
for  the  measurement  of  small  intervals  of  time,  such 
that  1012  (ten  trillion)  of  these  units  make  one  second. 

Twelfth'tlde'  (-tid'),  n.  The  twelfth  d"V  after 
Christmas ;  Epiphany ;  —  called  also  Twelflh-da\, 

Twelve  (twSlv),  a.  [OE.  twelve,  twelf,  AS.  tioelf; 
akin  to  OFries.  twelf,  twelef,  twilif,  OS.  ticelif,  D. 
twaalf,  G.  zw'dlf,  OHG.  zwelif,  Icel.  tolf,  Sw.  tolf,  Dan. 
tolv,  Goth,  twalif,  from  the  root  of  E.  two  -j-  the  same 
element  as  in  the  second  part  of  E.  eleven.  See  Two, 
and  Eleven.]  One  more  than  eleven  ;  two  and  ten; 
twice  six ;  a  dozen. 

Twelve-men's  morris.  See  the  Note  imder  MoRRIS.  — 
Twelve  Tables.    (Rom.  Antiq.)  See  under  Table. 

Twelve,  n.  1.  The  number  next  following  eleven; 
the  sum  of  ten  and  two,  or  of  twice  six ;  twelve  units  or 
objects ;  a  dozen. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  twelve  units,  as  12,  or  xii. 

The  Twelve  (Script.),  the  twelve  apostles.   Matt,  xxvi.  20. 

Twelve'mo  (-mo),  a.  &  n.    See  Duodecimo. 

Twelve'month  (-munth),  n.  A  year  which  consists 
of  twelve  calendar  months. 

I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth  heiice.  Shak. 

Twelve'pence  (-pens),  n.  A  shilling  sterling,  being 
about  twenty-four  cents. 

Twelve'pen-ny  (-pSn-ny),  a.  Sold  for  a  shilling ; 
worth  or  costing  a  shilling. 

Twelve'score'  (-skor'),  n.  &  a.  Twelve  times  twen- 
ty ;  two  hundred  and  forty. 

Twen'ti-eth  (twSn'ti-eth),  a.  [From  Twenty;  cf. 
AS.  twentigoSa.  See  Twenty.]  1.  Next  in  order  after 
the  nineteenth ;  tenth  after  the  tenth ;  coming  after 
nineteen  others ;  —  the  ordinal  of  twenty. 

2.  Constituting,  or  being,  one  of  twenty  equal  parts 
into  which  anything  is  divided. 

Twen'ti-eth,  n.  1.  The  next  in  order  after  the  nine- 
teenth ;  one  coming  after  nineteen  others. 

2.  The  quotient  of  a  unit  divided  by  twenty ;  one  of 
twenty  equal  parts  of  one  whole. 

Twen'ty  (-ty),  a.  [OE.  twenty,  AS.  twentig,  twen- 
tig ;  akin  to  OFries.  twinlich,  OS.  twentig,  D.  &  LG. 
twintig,  OHG.  zweinzug,  G.  zwanzig,  Goth,  iwai  tigjus  ; 
that  is,  two  tens.  See  Twain,  Two,  and  Ten.]  1.  One 
more  than  nineteen ;  twice  ten ;  as,  twenty  men. 

2.  An  indefinite  number  more  or  less  than  twenty.  Shak. 

Maximilian,  upon  twenty  respects,  could  not  have  been  the 
man.  Bacon. 

Twen'ty,  n. ;  pi.  Twenties  (-tiz).  1.  The  number 
next  following  nineteen ;  the  sum  of  twelve  and  eight, 
or  tvrice  ten ;  twenty  units  or  objects ;  a  score. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  twenty  imits,  as  20,  or  xx. 

Twen'ty-fOld'  (-fold'),  a.    Twenty  times  as  many. 

Twen'ty-four'mo  (-fSr'mo),  a.  Having  twenty-four 
leaves  to  a  sheet ;  as,  a  twenty-fourmo  form,  book,  leaf, 
size,  etc.  —  n.  A  book  composed  of  sheets,  each  of  which 
is  folded  into  twenty-four  leaves ;  hence,  indicating  more 
or  less  definitely  a  size  of  book  whose  sheets  are  so 
folded ;  —  usually  written  24mo,  or  24°. 

Twey  (twa),  a.    [See  Two.]    Two.    [Oi«.]    Chaucer. 

Twey'fOld'  (-fold'),  a.    Twofold.     lObs.']      Chaucer. 

Twlljll  (twi'bll),  71.  [AS.  twibill;  twi-  (in  comp.) 
two  +  bill,  bil,  an  ax,  hoe,  bill.  See  Twice,  and  Bill  a 
cutting  instrument.]  1.  A  kind  of  mattock,  or  ax ;  esp., 
a  tool  like  a  pickax,  but  having,  instead  of  the  points, 
flat  terminations,  one  of  which  is  parallel  to  the  handle, 
the  other  perpendicular  to  it.     [Prov.  Eng.^ 

2.  A  tool  for  making  mortises.     {Obs-I 

3.  A  reaping  hook. 

Twl'billed  (-btld),  a.  Armed  or  provided  with  a  tvri- 
bil  or  twibils. 

Twice  (twis),  adv.  [OE.  twies  (where  the  s  is  the 
adverbial  ending  ;  see  -wards),  twie,  AS.  twiges,  twiwa  ; 
akin  to  twi-  (in  comp.)  two,  G.  zwie-,  OHG.  zwi-,  Icel. 
Ivi-,  L.  bi-,  Gr.  Si-,  Skr.  dvi-,  and  E.  two.    See  Two.] 

1.  Two  times ;  once  and  again. 

He  twice  essayed  to  cast  his  son  in  gold.        Dryden. 

2.  Doubly  ;  in  twofold  quantity  or  degree  ;  as,  twice 
the  sum ;  he  is  twice  as  fortunate  as  his  neighbor. 

11^°°  Twice  is  used  in  the  formation  of  compounds, 
mostly  self-explaining  ;  as,  ttvice-hora,  twice-conqaeied, 
twice-iiilimted,  twice-told,  and  the  like. 

■i'wld'dle  (twTd'd'l),  V.  t.  [Probably  of  imitative  ori- 
gin. Cf.  TwEEDLE.]  To  touch  lightly,  or  play  with ;  to 
tweedle ;  to  twirl ;  as,  to  twiddle  one's  thumbs ;  to  twid- 
dle a  watch  key.     [Written  also  twidle.1  Thackeray. 

Twld'dle,  V.  i.  To  play  with  anything ;  hence,  to  be 
busy  about  trifles.  Halliwell. 


Twld'dle  (twid'd'l),  n.  1  A  slight  twist  with  the 
fingers. 

2.  A  pimple.     \_Prov.  Eng.'\  Halliwell. 

Twi'fal'low  (twi'fal'lo),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Twieal- 
LOWED  (-lod)  ;  p  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Twit  allowing.]  [AS.  twi- 
(see  Twice)  two  +  fallow.']  To  plow,  or  fallow,  a  sec- 
ond time  (land  that  has  been  once  fallowed). 

Tvsri'fold'  (-fold'),  a.  [AS.  twifeald.  See  Twice,  and 
cf.  Twofold.]    Twofold  ;  double.     [OA*.] 

Twig  (twig),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  TwiGOED  (twTgd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Twigging.]  [Of.  Tweak.]  To  twitch; 
to  pull ;  to  tweak.     [Obs.  or  Scot.] 

Twig,  V.  t,    [Gael,  tuig,  or  Ir.  tuigim,  I  understand.] 

1.  To  understand  the  meaning  of ;  to  comprehend  ; 
as,  do  you  Z«)i5r  me  ?     [Colloq.]  Marryat. 

2.  To  observe  s'yly ;  also,  to  perceive ;  to  discover. 
"  Now  twig  him  ;  now  mind  him."  Foote. 

As  if  he  were  lookinfj  rifjht  into  your  eyes  and  twigged  some- 
thing there  which  you  had  half  a  mind  to  conceal.    Hawthorne. 

Twig,  re.  [AS.  twig  ;  akin  to  D.  twijg,  OHG.  zwlg, 
zwi,  G.  zweig,  and  probably  to  E.  two.]  A  small  shoot 
or  branch  of  a  tree  or  other  plant,  of  no  definite  length 
or  size. 

The  Britons  had  boats  made  of  willow  twigs,  covered  on  the 
outside  with  hides.  Sir  IV.  Raleujii. 

Twig  borer  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  small 
beetles  which  bore  into  twigs  of  shrubs  and  trees,  as  the 
apple-tree  twig  borer  (Ampkicerus  btcaudatus).  —  Twig 
girdler.  (,Zool.)  See  Girdlek,  3.  —  Twig  msh  (Bot.),  any 
rushlike  plant  of  the  genus  Cladium  having  hard,  and 
sometimes  prickly-edged,  leaves  or  stalks.  See  Saw 
grass,  under  Saw. 

Twig,  v.  t.    To  beat  with  twigs. 

Twig'gen  (-ggn),  a.    Made  of  twigs ;  wicker.    [Obs.] 

Twig'ger  (-ger),  n.    A  fornicator,  [Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Twig'gy  (-gy),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  twig  or 
twigs ;  like  a  twig  or  twigs ;  full  of  twigs ;  abounding 
with  shoots.     "  Twiggy  trees."  Evelyn. 

Twight  (twit),  V.  t.    To  twit.    [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Twlght,  obs.  p.  p.  of  Twitch.  Chaucer. 

Twight'e  (t.vit'e),  obs.  imp.  of  Twitch.         Chaucer. 

Twig'less  (twjg'lSs),  a.    Having  no  twigs. 

Twig'SOme  (-siim),  a.  Full  of,  or  abounding  in, 
twigs;  twiggy.     [P.]     "  Twigsome  trees."         Dickens. 

Twi'light'  (twi'Kt'),  n.  [OE.  twilight,  AS.  twi-  (see 
Twice)  -|-  leoht  light ;  hence  the  sense  of  doubtful  or 
half  light ;  cf.  LG.  twelecht,  G.  zwielicht.     See  Light.] 

1.  The  light  perceived  before  the  rising,  and  after  the 
setting,  of  the  sun,  or  when  the  sun  is  less  than  18°  below 
the  horizon,  occasioned  by  the  illumination  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  and  their  re- 
flection on  the  earth  ;  crepuscular  light. 

2.  A  faint  light ;  a  dubious  or  uncertain  medium 
through  which  anything  is  viewed. 

As  when  the  sun  , . .  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twiligtit  sheds.  Milton. 

The  twilight  of  probabihty.  Locke. 

Twilight',  a.    1.  Seen  or  done  by  twilight.   Milton. 
2.  Imperfectly  illuminated  ;  shaded  ;  obscure. 

O'er  the  tivihght  groves  and  dusky  caves.  Pope. 

Twill  (tw'il),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Twilled  (twTld)  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  TwillingI]  [Scotch  tweel;  probably  from 
LG.  twillcn  to  make  double,  from  twi-  two  ;  akin  to  AS. 
twi-,  E.  twi-  in  twilight.  See  Twice,  and  cf.  Tweed, 
Tweel.]  To  weave,  as  cloth,  so  as  to  produce  the  ap- 
pearance of  diagonal  lines  or  ribs  on  the  surface. 

Twill,  n.  [Scotch  tweel.  See  Twill,  v.  t.]  1.  An 
appearance  of  diagonal  lines  or  ribs  produced  in  textile 
fabrics  by  causing  the  weft  threads  to  pass  over  one  and 
under  two,  or  over  one  and  under  three  or  more,  warp 
threads,  instead  of  over  one  and  under  the  next  in  reg- 
ular succession,  as  in  plain  weaving. 

2.  A  fabric  woven  with  a  twill. 

3.  [Perhaps  fr.  quill.]     A  quill,  or  spool,  for  yarn. 
Tvrtlly   (twini^),  re.     [Cf.  Willy.]    A  machine  for 

cleansing  or  loosening  wool  by  the  action  of  a  revolving 
cylinder  covered  with  long  iron  spikes  or  teeth  ;  a  willy 
or  willying  machine ;  — called  also  twilly  devil,  and  devil. 
See  Devil,  n.,  6,  and  Willy.  Tomlinson. 

Twilt  (twilt),  re.  [See  Quilt.]  A  quilt.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Twin  (twin),  a.  [OE.  twin  double,  AS.  getwinne  two 
and  two,  pi.,  twins  ;  akin  to  D.  tweeling  a  twin,  G.  zwil- 
ling,  OHG.  zwiniling,  Icel.  ivennr,  tvinnr,  two  and  two, 
twin,  and  to  AS.  twi-  two.  See  Twice,  Two.]  1.  Being 
one  of  two  bom  at  a  birth ;  as,  a  twin  brother  or  sister. 

2.  Being  one  of  a  pair  much  resembling  one  another ; 
standing  in  the  relation  of  a  twin  to  something  else  ;  — 
often  followed  by  to  or  with.  Shak. 

3.  (Bot.)  Double ;  consisting  of  two  similar  and  cor- 
responding parts. 

4.  (Crystallog.)  Composed  of  parts  united  according 
to  some  definite  law  of  tvrinning.     See  Twin,  re. ,  4. 

Twin  boat,  or  Twin  ship  (Naut.), 
a  vessel  whose  deck  and  upper  works 
rest  on  two  parallel  hulls.  —  Twin 
crystal.  See  Twin,  ».,  4.  —  Twin 
flower  (Sot.),  a  delicate  evergreen 
plant  (Linniea  borealis)  of  northern 
climates, which  has  prettyj  fragrant, 
pendulous  flowers  borne  m  pairs  on 
a  slender  stalk.  —  Twin  -  screw  steam- 
er, a  steam  vessel  propelled  by  two 
screws,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
plane  of  the  keel. 

Twin,  re.  1.  One  of  two  pro- 
duced at  a  birth,  especially  by  an 
animal  that  ordinarily  brings  forth 
but  one  at  a  birth ;  —  used  chiefly 
in  the  plural,  and  applied  to  the  young  of  beasts  as  well 
as  to  human  young. 

2.  pi.  (Astron.)  A  sign  and  constellation  of  the  zodiac  ; 
Gemini.    See  Gemini. 

3.  A  person  or  thing  that  closely  resembles  another. 

4.  (Crystallog.)  A  compound  crystal  composed  of  two 


or  more  crystals,  or  parts  of  crystals,  in  revereedposition 
with  reference  to  each  other. 
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Twin  Flower. 


Twin  Crystals.  A  Octahedron  showing  the  Twinning  Plane 
abed  ef.  ]i  Twinned  Octahedron  (Contact  Twins).  C  Pen- 
etration (Cruciform)  Twin  of  Staurolite. 

^W^  The  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  a  twin  may 
be  explained  by  supposing  one  part  to  be  revolved  180° 
about  a  certain  axis  (called  the  twinning  axis),  this  axis 
being  normal  to  a  plane  (called  the  twinning  plane)  which 
is  usually  one  of  the  fundamental  planes  of  the  crystal. 
This  revolution  brings  the  two  parts  into  parallel  position, 
or  vice  versa.  A  contact  twin  is  one  in  which  the  parts 
are  united  by  a  plane  surface,  called  the  composition 
face,  which  is  usually  the  same  as  the  twinning  plane. 
A  penetration  twin  is  one  in  which  the  parts  interpene- 
trate each  other,  often  very  irregularly.  Twins  are  also 
called,  according  to  form,  cruciform,  geniculated.,  etc. 

Twin  (twin),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Twinned  (twTnd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Twinning.]  1.  To  bring  forth  twins.  Tiisser. 

2.  To  be  bom  at  the  same  birth.  Shak. 

Twin,  v.  t.  1.  To  cause  to  be  twins,  or  like  twins  in 
any  way.  Shak. 

Still  we  moved 
Together,  twinned,  as  horse's  ear  and  eye.    Tennyson, 

2.  To  separate  into  two  parts;  to  part;  to  divide; 
hence,  to  remove ;  also,  to  strip ;  to  rob.     [Obs.] 

The  life  out  of  her  body  for  to  twin.  Chaucer. 

Twin,  r.  i.  To  depart  from  a  place  or  thing.  [Obs.'\ 
"  Ere  that  we  farther  twin."  Chaucer. 

Twln'born'  (-bSrn'),  a.    Born  at  the  same  birth. 

Twine  (twin),  n.     [AS.  twin,  properly,  a  twisted  OP 
double  thread  ;  akin  to  D.  twijn,  Icel.  tvinni;  from  twi-. 
See  Twice,  and  cf.  Twin.]     1.  A  twist;  a  convolution. 
Typhon  huge,  ending  in  snaky  twine.  Milton, 

2.  A  strong  thread  composed  of  two  or  three  smaller 
threads  or  strands  twisted  together,  and  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes,  as  for  binding  small  parcels,  making  nets, 
and  the  like  ;  a  small  cord  or  string. 

3.  The  act  of  twining  or  winding  round.      J.  Philips. 
Twine  reeler,  a  kind  of  machine  for  twisting  twine ;  a 

kind  of  mule,  or  spinning  machine. 

Twine,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Twined  (twTnd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Twining.]  [OE.  twinen,  f  r.  AS.  twin  a  twisted 
thread  ;  akin  to  D.  twijnen  to  twine,  Icel.  &  Sw.  ivinna, 
Dan.  tvinde.  See  Twine,  re.]  1.  To  twist  together ;  to 
form  by  twisting  or  winding  of  threads ;  to  wreathe ;  as, 
fine  twined  linen. 

2.  To  wind,  as  one  thread  around  another,  or  as  any 
flexible  substance  around  another  body. 

Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body.  Shak. 

3.  To  wind  about ;  to  embrace  ;  to  entwine. 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine.       Pope. 

4.  To  change  the  direction  of.     [Obs.]  Fairfax. 

5.  To  mingle  ;  to  mix.     [Obs.]  Crashaw. 
Twine,  f .  i.     1.  To  fnutually  twist  together ;  to  be- 
come mutually  involved. 

2.  To  wind  ;  to  bend ;  to  make  turns  ;  to  meander. 

As  rivers,  though  they  bend  and  twine, 

Still  to  the  sea  their  course  incUne.  Swift. 

3.  To  turn  round;  to  revolve.     [Obs.]  Chapman. 

4.  To  ascend  in  spiral  lines  about  a  support ;  to  climb 
spirally  ;  as,  many  plants  twine. 

Twin'er  (twin'er),  re.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  which  twines 
about  a  support. 

Twinge  (twTnj),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Twinged  (twTnjd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  TwmoiNO.]  [OE.  twengen,  AS.  twen- 
gan;  akin  to  OE.  twin  gen  to  pain,  afflict,  OFries, 
thwinga,  twinga,  dwinga,  to  constrain,  D.  dwingen,  OS. 
thwingan,  G.  zwingen,  OHG.  dwingan,  thwingan,  to 
press,  oppress,  overcome,  Icel.  pvinga,  Sw.  tvinga  to  sub- 
due, constrain,  Dan.  tvinge,  and  AS.  pyn  to  press,  OHG. 
dUhen,  and  probably  to  E.  thong.  Perhaps  influenced 
by  twitch.  Cf.  Thong.]  1.  To  pull  with  a  twitch ;  to 
pinch ;  to  tweak. 

When  a  man  is  past  his  sense, 

There  *b  no  way  to  reduce  him  thence, 

But  twinging  him  by  the  ears  or  nose. 

Or  laying  on  of  heavy  blows.  HudiJbras. 

2.  To  affect  with  a  sharp,  sudden  pain;  to  torment 
with  pinching  or  sharp  pains. 

The  gnat .  .  .  twinged  him  [the  Hon]  till  he  made  him  teai 
himself,  and  so  mastered  him.  VEstrange. 

Twinge,  V.  i.  To  have  a  sudden,  sharp,  local  pain, 
like  a  tvrftch  ;  to  suffer  a  keen,  darting,  or  shooting  pain ; 
as,  the  side  twinges. 

Twinge,  re.     1.  A  pinch ;  a  tweak ;  a  twitch. 

A  master  that  gives  you  . . .  twinges  by  the  ears.    L' Estrange. 

2.  A  sudden,  sharp  pain ;  a  darting  local  pain  of  mo- 
mentary continuance ;  as,  a  twinge  in  the  arm  or  side. 
•'  A  twinge  for  my  own  sin."  Dryden. 

Twin'lng  (twinTng),  a.  Winding  around  something ; 
twisting ;  embracing ;  climbing  by  winding  about  a  sup- 
port ;  as,  the  hop  is  a  twining  plant. 

Twin'lng,  n.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
twines;  (Bot.)  the  act  of  climbing  spirally. 

Twink  (twTnk),  V.  i.  [OE.  twinken.  See  Twinkle.] 
To  twinkle.     [Obs.] 

Twink  (twink),  re.     1.  A  wink  ;  a  twinkling.    [Obs  ] 

2.  (Zool.)  The  chaffinch.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Twin'kle  (twin'k'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Twinkled 
(-k'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Twinkling  (-klTng).]  [OE.  twink- 
ten,  AS.  twinclian  ;  akin  to  OE.  twinken  to  blink,  wink, 
G.  zwinken,  zwinkern,  and  perhaps  to  E.  twitch.]  1.  To 
open  and  shut  the  eye  rapidly  ;  to  blink  ;  to  wink. 

The  owl  fell  a  moping  and  twinkling.    UEatrange. 
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2.  To  shine  with  an  intermitted  or  a  broken,  quivering 
liglit ;  to  flash  at  intervals ;  to  sparkle  ;  to  scintillate. 

These  stars  do  not  twinkle  when  viewed  through  telescopes 

that  have  large  apertures.  iV/-  /.  Newton. 

The  western  sky  twinkled  with  stars.     Sir  \V.  Scott. 

Twln'kle  (twTn'k'l),  n.     1.  A  closing  or  opening,  or 

a  quick  motion,  of  the  eye ;  a  wink  or  sparkle  of  the  eye. 

Suddenly,  with  twinkle  of  her  eye, 

The  damsel  broke  his  misintended  dart.        Spenser. 

2.  A  brief  flash  or  gleam,  esp.  when  rapidly  repeated. 

3.  The  time  of  a  wink ;  a  twinkling.  Vryden. 
Twin'kler  (-kler),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  twin- 
kles, or  winks  ;  a  winker ;  an  eye. 

Twin'kling  (-kll.  g),  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or 
of  tliat  which,  twinkles  ;  a  quick  movement  of  the  eye  ; 
a  wink  ;  a  twinkle.  Holland. 

2.  A  shining  with  intermitted  light ;  a  scintillation  j  a 
sparkling ;  as,  the  tivinkling  of  the  stars. 

3.  The  time  of  a  wink  ;  a  moment ;  an  instant. 

In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at  the  Uist  trump, 
.  .  .  the  dead  ^hall  be  raised  incorruptible.  1  Cor.  xv.  52. 

Twln'leaf  (twTn'lef),  n.    {Bot.)  See  Jeffeksonia. 

Twln'liSte'  (-lik'),  o.  Closely  resembling ;  being  a 
counterpart.  —  Twin'llke'ness,  n. 

Twin'llng  (-ITug),  n.  \_Twin  -|-  1st  -ling.'}  A  young 
or  little  twin,  especially  a  twin  lamb. 

Twinned  (t"'ind), «.  (Crystallog.)  Composed  of  parts 
united  according  to  a  law  of  twinning.     See  Twin,  n.,  4. 

Twin'ner  (-ner),  n.  One  who  gives  birth  to  twins ; 
a  breeder  of  twins.  Tusser. 

Twin'nlng  (-ning),  ra.  {Crystallog.)  Tlie  assemblage 
of  two  or  more  crystals,  or  parts  of  crystals,  in  reversed 
position  with  reference  to  each  other  in  accordance  with 
Bonie  definite  law  ;  also,  rarely,  in  artificial  twinning 
(accomplished  for  example  by  pressure),  the  process  by 
which  this  reversal  is  brought  about. 

Polysynthetic  twinning,  repeated  twinning  of  crystal 
lamellae,  as  that  of  the  triclinic  feldspars.  —  Repeated 
twinning,  twinuing  of  more  than  two  crystals,  or  parts 
of  crystals.  —  Twinning  azia.  Twinning  plane.  See  the 
Note  under  Twin,  n. 

Twln'ter  (-ter),  re.  [AS.  hoi-  two  +  winter  winter. 
See  Twice,  and  Winter.]  A  domestic  animal  two  win- 
ters old.     IProv.  Bng.~\  Grose. 

Twire  (twlr),  n.  [Cf.  D.  tweern,  G.  zwirn,  and  E. 
tivine.}     A  twisted  filament ;  a  thread.     [06s.]      Locke. 

Twlre,  V.  i.   [Cf.  MHG.  zwieren,  E.  thwart,  and  queer.} 

1.  To  peep ;  to  glance  obliquely  ;  to  leer.     [06«.] 
Which  maids  will  twire  at  'tween  their  fingers.    E.  Jonson. 

I  saw  the  wench  that  tioired  and  twinkled  at  thee.    Bean,  tt  Ft. 

2.  To  twinkle;  to  glance;  to  gleam.     [06s.] 

When  sparkling  stars  twire  not.  Shak. 

Twlre,  V.  i.    To  sing,  or  twitter.     [06s.]      Chaucer. 

Twire'-plpe'  (-pip')) ".  A  vagabond  musician.  [06s.] 

You  are  an  ass,  a  twire-pipe.  Beau.  Sf  Fl. 

You  looked  like  Twire-pipe,  the  taborer.    Chapman. 

Twirl  (twerl),  V.  i.     limp.  &p.  p.  Twirled  (twerld) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Twirling.]      [Of.  AS.  pwiril  a  churn 

staff,  a  stirrer,  flail, /lu^eraM,  apweran,  to  agitate,  twirl, 

G.  zwirlen,  quirlen,  querlen,  to  twirl,  to  turn  round  or 

about,  quirl  a  twirling  stick,  OHG.  dweran  to  twirl, 

stir.     Cf.  Trowel.]     To  move  or  turn  round  rapidly  ;  to 

whirl  round  ;  to  move  and  turn  rapidly  with  the  fingers. 

See  ruddy  maids. 
Some  taught  with  dexterous  hand  to  twirl  the  wheel.    Dodsley. 
No  more  beneath  soft  eve's  consenting  6tar 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  Castanet.  Byron. 

Twirl,  V.  i.  To  revolve  with  velocity ;  to  be  whirled 
round  rapidly. 

Twirl,  n.    1.  The  act  of  twirling;   a  rapid  circular 
motion  ;  a  whirl  or  whirling ;  quick  rotation. 
2.  A  twist ;  a  convolution.  Woodward. 

Twist  (twist),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Twisted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  TwisTiNO.]  [OE.  twisten,  AS.  twist  a  rope,  as 
made  of  two  (twisted)  strands,  fr.  twi-  two ;  akin  to  D. 
twist  a  quarrel,  dissension,  G.  zwist,  Dan.  &  Sw.  tvist, 
Icel.  tvistr  the  deuce  in  cards,  tvisir  distressed.  See 
Twice,  Two.]  1.  To  contort;  to  writhe  ;  to  complicate  ; 
to  crook  spirally  ;  to  convolve. 

Twist  it  into  a  serpentine  form.  Pope. 

2.  Hence,  to  turn  from  the  true  form  or  meaning  ;  to 
pervert ;  as,  to  twist  a  passage  cited  from  an  author. 

3.  To  distort,  as  a  solid  body,  by  turning  one  part  rel- 
atively to  another  about  an  axis  passing  through  both  ; 
to  subject  to  torsion  ;  as,  to  twist  a  shaft. 

4.  To  wreathe ;  to  wind ;  to  encircle ;  to  unite  by 
intertexture  of  parts.  "  Longing  to  twist  bays  with  that 
ivy."  Waller. 
There  are  pillars  of  smoke  twisted  about  with  wreaths  of  flame. 

T.  Burnet. 

5.  To  wind  into ;  to  insinuate  ;  —  used  reflexively  ;  as, 
avarice  twisls  itself  into  all  human  concerns. 

6.  To  unite  by  winding  one  thread,  strand,  or  other 
flexible  substance,  round  another ;  to  form  by  convolu- 
tion, or  winding  separate  things  round  each  other ;  as, 
to  twist  yarn  or  thread.  Shak. 

7.  Hence,  to  form  as  if  by  winding  one  part  around 
another  ;  to  wreathe  ;  to  make  up. 

Was  it  not  to  this  end 
That  thou  began'st  to  iwist  so  fine  a  story  ?         S/iak. 

8.  To  form  into  a  thread  from  many  fine  filaments ; 
as,  to  tioist  wool  or  cotton. 

Twist,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  contorted ;  to  writhe  ;  to  be 
distorted  by  torsion  ;  to  be  united  by  winding  round  each 
other  ;  to  be  or  become  twisted  ;  as,  some  strands  will 
twist  more  easily  than  others. 

2.  To  follow  a  helical  or  spiral  course ;  to  be  in  the 
form  of  a  helix. 

Twist,  n.  1.  The  act  of  twisting ;  a  contortion ;  a 
flexure  ;  a  convolution ;  a  bending. 

Not  the  least  turn  or  twist  in  the  fibers  of  any  one  animal 
which  does  not  render  them  more  proper  for  that  particular 
animal's  way  of  lite  than  any  other  cast  or  texture.       Addison. 


2.  The  form  given  in  twisting. 

[He]  shrunk  at  first  siglit  of  it ;  he  found  fault  with  the 
length,  the  thickness,  and  the  twist.  Arhuthnot. 

3.  That  which  is  formed  by  twisting,  convoluting,  or 
uniting  parts.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  A  cord,  thread,  or  anything  flexible,  formed  by 
winding  strands  or  separate  things  round  each  other. 

(6)  A  kind  of  closely  twisted,  strong  sewing  silk,  used 
by  tailors,  saddlers,  and  the  like. 

(c)  A  kind  of  cotton  yarn,  of  several  varieties. 

{d)  A  roll  of  twisted  dough,  baked. 

(e)  A  little  twisted  roll  of  tobacco. 

(/)  (Weaving)  One  of  the  tlireads  of  a  warp,  —  usu- 
ally more  tightly  twisted  than  the  filling. 

(g)  (Firearms)  A  material  for  gun  barrels,  consisting 
of  iron  and  steel  twisted  and  welded  together ;  as,  Da- 
mascus twist.  , 

(A)  (Firearms  &  Ord.)  The  spiral  course  of  the  rifling 
of  a  gun  barrel  or  a  cannon. 

(i)  A  beverage  made  of  brandy  and  gin.     ISlang} 

4.  [OE. ;  —  so  called  as  being  a  too-forked  branch. 
See  Twist, -v. /.]    A  twig.     lObs.}      Chaucer.    Fairfax. 

Gain  twist,  or  Gaining  twist  (Firearms),  twist  of  which 
the  pitch  is  less,  and  the  inclination  greater,  at  tlie  muz- 
zle than  at  the  breech.  —  Twist  drill,  a  drill  the  body  of 
wbich  is  twisted  like  that  of  an  auger.  See  IlUist.  of 
Drill.  —Uniform  twist  (Firearms),  a  twist  of  which  the 
spiral  course  has  an  equal  pitch  throughout. 

Twisfe  (twTst'e),  o6s.  imp.  of  Twist.  Chaucer. 

Twlst'ed,  a.  Contorted  ;  crooked  spirally  ;  subjected 
to  torsion  ;  hence,  perverted. 

Twisted  cturve  (Geom.),  a  curve  of  double  curvature. 
See  Plane  curve,  under  Curve.  —Twisted  surface  (Geom.), 
a  surface  described  by  a  straight  line  moving  according  to 
any  law  whatever,  yet  so  that  the  consecutive  positions 
of  the  line  shall  not  be  in  one  plane ;  a  warped  surface. 

Twlst'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  twists  ;  specifically, 
the  person  whose  occupation  is  to  tvpist  or  join  the 
threads  of  one  warp  to  those  of  another,  in  weaving. 

2.  The  instrument  used  in  twisting,  or  making  twists. 
He,  twirling  his  twister,  makes  a  twist  of  the  twine.    WalUs. 

3.  (Carp.)  A  girder.  Craig. 

4.  (Man.)  The  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  the  proper 
place  to  rest  upon  when  on  horseback.  Craig. 

Twist'ic-al  (-T-kal),  a.  Crooked  ;  tortuous  ;  hence, 
perverse  ;  unfair  ;  dishonest.     ISlang,  U.  S.}     Bartlett. 

Twist'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Twist. 

Twisting  pair.    (Kinematics)  See  under  Pair,  m.,  7. 

Twit  (twit),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Twitted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Twitting.]  [OE.  atwiten,  AS.  selw'dan  to  reproach, 
blame ;  »<  at  -f-  witan  to  reproach,  blame  ;  originally, 
to  observe,  see,  hence,  to  observe  what  is  wrong  (cf.  the 
meanings  of  E.  animadvert) ;  akin  to  G.  vevweisen  to 
censure,  OHG.  ^twizan,  Goth,  fraweitan  to  avenge,  L. 
videre  to  see.  See  Vision,  Wit.]  To  vex  by  bringing 
to  notice,  or  reminding  of,  a  fault,  defect,  misfortune,  or 
the  like  ;  to  revile  ;  to  reproach  ;  to  upbraid  ;  to  taunt ; 
as,  he  twitted  his  friend  of  falsehood. 

This  these  scoffers  twitted  the  Christians  with.    Tillotson. 

Msop  minds  men  of  their  errors,  without  twitting  them  for 
what  is  amiss.  V Estrange. 

Twitch  (twich),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  Twitched (twicht); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Twitching.]  [OE.  twicchen,  fr.  (doubt- 
ful) AS.  twiceian ;  akin  to  AS.  angeltwicca  a  worm  used 
for  bait,  literally,  a  hook  twitcher,  LG.  twikken  to  tweak, 
G.  zivicken.  Cf.  Tweak.]  To  pull  with  a  sudden  jerk ; 
to  pluck  with  a  short,  quick  motion  ;  to  snatch ;  as,  to 
twitch  one  by  the  sleeve  ;  to  'twitch  a  thing  out  of  an- 
other's hand  ;  to  twitch  off  clusters  of  grapes. 

Thrice  they  twitched  the  diamond  in  her  ear.       Pope. 

Twitch,  n.  1.  The  act  of  twitching ;  a  pull  with  a 
jerk ;  a  short,  sudden,  quick  pull ;  as,  a  twitch  by  the 
sleeve. 

2.  A  short,  spastic  contraction  of  the  fibers  or  mus- 
cles; a  simple  muscular  contraction;  as,  convulsive 
twitches  ;  a  twitch  in  the  side. 

3.  (Far.)  A  stick  with  a  hole  in  one  end  through  which 
passes  a  loop,  which  can  be  drawn  tightly  over  the  upper 
lip  or  an  ear  of  a  horse.  By  twisting  the  stick  the  com- 
pression is  made  sufficiently  painful  to  keep  the  animal 
quiet  during  a  slight  surgical  operation.      J.  H.  Walsh, 

Twltch'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  twitches. 

Twitch'    grass'  (gras').    (Bot.)  See  Quitch  grass. 

Twite  (twit),  n.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  European  tree 
sparrow.  (6)  The  mountain  linnet  (lAnota  flavirostris). 
IProv.  Eng.} 

Twit'lark'  (twTt'lark'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  meadow 
pipit.     IProv.  Eng.} 

Twit'ter  (twit'tei),  n.  [From  Twit.]  One  who  twits, 
or  reproaches ;  an  upbraider. 

Twit'ter,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Twittered  (-terd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Twittering.]  [OE.  ttviteren  ;  of  imitative 
origin ;  cf.  G.  zwitschern,  OHG.  ztvizziron,  D.  kwetteren, 
Sw.  qvittra,  Dan.  quiddre.  Cf.  Titter.]  1.  To  make  a 
succession  of  small,  tremulous,  intermitted  noises. 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed.    Gray. 

2.  To  make  the  sound  of  a  half-suppressed  laugh  ;  to 
titter ;  to  giggle.  J  Fletcher. 

3.  [Perhaps  influenced  by  twitch.}  To  have  a  slight 
trembling  of  the  nerves;  to  be  excited  or  agitated. 

Twit'ter,  V.  t.     To  utter  with  a  twitter.  Cowper. 

Twit'ter,".  1.  The  act  of  twittering;  a  small,  trem- 
ulous, intermitted  noise,  as  that  made  by  a  swallow. 

2.  A  half-suppressed  laugh  ;  a  fit  of  laughter  partially 
restrained  ;  a  titter ;  a  giggle.  Hitdibrns. 

3.  A  alight  trembling  or  agitation  of  the  nerves. 
Twlt'ter-lng,   n.      1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that 

which,  twitters. 

2.  A  slight  nervous  excitement  or  agitation,  such  as  is 
caused  by  desire,  expectation,  or  suspense. 

A  widow,  who  had  a  twittering  towards  a  second  husband, 
took  a  gossiping  companion  ta  manage  the  job.  L* Kfiranye. 


Twlt'ting-ly  (twTt'ting-ly),  adv.  In  a  twitting  man- 
ner ;  with  upbraiding. 

Twit'tle-twat'tle  (twit't'l-twot't'l),  n.  [See  Twat- 
tle.]     Tattle ;  gabble.  L'Estra7ige. 

'Twist  (twikst).  An  abbreviation  of  Betwixt,  used 
in  poetry,  or  in  colloquial  language. 

'Twixt'-brain'  (-bran'),  n.  (Anat.)  The  thalamen- 
cephalon. 

Two  (too),  a.  [OE.  two,  twa,  properly  fem.  &  neut., 
twei,  twein,  tweien,  properly  masc.  (whence  E.  twain), 
AS.  twa,  fem.  &  neut.,  twegen,  masc,  tU,  neut. ;  akin  to 
OEries.  twene,  masc,  twa,  fem.  &  neut.,  OS.  twene, 
masc,  twa,  fem.,  twe,  neut.,  D.  twee,  OHG.  zwene,  zw5, 
zwei,  G.  zioei,  Icel.  tveir,  tvxr,  tvau,  Sw.  tva,  Dan.  ?o, 
Goth,  tioai,  twos,  twa ;  Lith.  du,  Russ.  dva,  Ir.  &  Gael. 
da,  W.  dau,  dwy,  L.  duo,  Gr.  &vo,  Skr.  dva.  V300. 
Cf.  Balance,  Barouche,  Between,  Bi-,  Combine,  Deuce 
two  in  cards.  Double,  Doubt,  Dozen,  Dual,  Duet, 
Dyad,  Twain,  Twelve,  Twenty,  Twice,  Twi'^ight,  Twig, 
Twine,  n.,  Twist.]  One  and  one;  twice  one.  "Twe 
great  lights."   Gere.  i.  16.    "  Tmjo  black  clouds. "   Millon. 

I^^  Two  is  often  joined  with  other  woids,  forming 
compounds  signifying  divided  into,  consisting  of,  or  liav- 
ing,  two  parts,  divisions,  organs,  or  the  like ;  as  /i(0-bladed» 
too-celled,  too-eared,  <it'0-flowered,  iuo-hand,  ^uo-head- 
ed,  too-horse,  too-leafed  or  ^ico-leaved,  too-legged,  hvo- 
lobed,  to'O-masted,  two-named,  /«'o-part,  <iiJO-petaled,  hi>o- 
pronged,  tu'O-seeded,  too-sided,  too-story,  <?('0-stringed, 
?!('0-toothed,  /ico-valved,  to'o-winged,  and  the  like. 

One  or  two,  a  phrase  often  used  indefinitely  for  a  small 
number. 

Two  (too),  n.  1.  The  sum  of  one  and  one ;  the  num- 
ber next  greater  than  one,  and  next  less  than  three  ;  two 
units  or  objects. 

2.  A  symbol  representing  two  units,  as  2,  II.,  or  ii. 

In  two,  asunder  ;  into  two  parts ;  in  halves ;  in  twain ; 
as,  cut  in  two. 

Two'-cap'SUled  (too'kSp'siild),  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
two  distinct  capsules ;  bicapsular. 

Two'-CleJt'  (-kleff ),  a.  (Bot.)  Divided  about  half 
way  from  the  border  to  the  base  into  two  segments ;  bifid. 

Two'-deck'er  (-dek'er),  n.  A  vessel  of  war  carrying 
guns  on  two  decks. 

Two'-edged'  (-Sjd'),  a.  Having  two  edges,  or  edgea 
on  both  sides ;  as,  a  two-edged  sword. 

Two'fold'  (-fold'),  a.  [Cf.  Twifold.]  Double ;  du- 
plicate ;  multiplied  by  two ;  as,  a  twofold  nature ;  a  itvo- 
fold  sense ;  a  twofold  argument. 

Two'fold',  adv.    In  a  double  degree ;  doubly. 

Two'-loot'  (-iSoV),  a.  Measuring  two  feet ;  two  feet- 
long,  thick,  or  wide  ;  as,  a  two-foot  rule. 

Two'-forked'  (-fSrkf),  a.  Divided  into  two  parts^ 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  fork  ;  dichotomous. 

Two'— hand'  {-hSnd'),  a.  Employing  two  hands ;  as, 
the  two-hand  alphabet.     See  Dactylology. 

Two'-hand'ed  (-hSnd'gd),  a.  1.  Having  two  hands ; 
—  often  used  as  an  epithet  equivalent  to  large,  stout, 
strong,  or  powerful.     "  Two-handed  sway."         Milton. 

2.  Used  with  both  hands ;  as,  a  two-handed  sword. 

That  two-handed  engine  Lthe  sword].  Milton, 

3.  Using  either  hand  equally  well ;  ambidextrous. 
TwO'-lipped'  (-lipf),  a.     1.  Having  two  lips. 

2.  (Bot.)  Divided  in  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  the 
two  lips  wlien  the  mouth  is  more  or  less  open  ;  bilabiate. 

Two'-part'ed  (-part'gd),  a.  (Bot.)  Divided  from  the 
border  to  the  base  into  two  distinct  parts ;  bipartite. 

TwO'pence  (tob'pgns  or  tup'ens ;  277),  n.  A  small 
coin,  and  money  of  account,  in  England,  equivalent  to 
two  pennies,  —  minted  to  a  fixed  annual  amount,  for  alms- 
giving by  the  sovereign  on  Maundy  Thursday. 

Two'pen-ny  (too'pen-ni^  or  tup'en-ny),  a.  Of  the 
value  of  twopence. 

Two'-ply'  (too'pli'),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  two  thick- 
nesses, as  cloth ;  double. 

2.  Woven  double,  as  cloth  or  carpeting,  by  incorpo- 
rating two  sets  of  warp  thread  and  two  of  weft. 

Two'-ranked'  (-rankt/),  a.  (Bot.)  Alternately  dis- 
posed on  exactly  opposite  sides  of  the  stem  so  as  to  form 
two  ranks ;  distichous. 

Two'-sid'ed  (-sid'gd),  a.  1.  Having  two  sides  only  } 
hence,  double-faced  ;  hypocritical. 

2.  (Biol.)  Symmetrical. 

Two'-tongued'  (-tiingd'),  a.  Double-tongued ;  de- 
ceitful. iSandys, 

Twy'Wade'  (twi'blad'),  n.     See  Twatblade. 

Ty'-all'  (tl'al'),  71.  Something  serving  to  tie  or  se- 
cure.    [06s.]  Latimer. 

Ty'burn  tlck'et  (ti'bflrn  tTk'St).  [So  called  in  allu- 
sion to  Tyburn,  formerly  a  place  of  execution  in  Eng- 
land.] (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  certificate  given  to  one  who 
prosecutes  a  felon  to  conviction,  exempting  him  from 
certain  parish  and  ward  offices. 

Ty-chon'ic  (tt-kSu'Ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tyeho 
Brahe,  or  his  system  of  astronomy. 

Ty-coon'  (tt-koon'),  n.  [Chinese  tai-knn  great  prince.] 
The  title  by  which  the  shogun,  or  former  coniniander 
in  chief  of  the  Japanese  army,  was  known  to  foreigners. 

Ty'dy  (ti'dj),  «.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Tidy. 

Tye(ti),?(.     1.  A  knot ;  a  tie.     IB.}    See  Tie. 

2.  (A'aiit.)  A  chain  or  rope,  one  end  of  which  passes 
through  the  mast,  and  is  made  fast  to  the  center  of  a 
yard  ;  the  other  end  is  attached  to  a  tackle,  by  means  of 
which  the  yard  is  hoisted  or  lowered. 

3.  (Mining)  A  trough  for  washing  ores.  Knight. 
Tye,  ('.  t.     See  Tie,  the  proper  orthography. 

Ty'er  (ti'er),  n.     One  who  ties,  or  unites,     [if.] 
Ty-foon'  (tl-fobn'),  ti.    See  Typhoon. 
Ty'ger  (ti'ger),  n.    (Zoo/.)  A  tiger.    [06*.] 
Ty'lng  (ti'Ing),  p.  pr.  of  Tie. 

Ty'ing, ".     (Mining)  The  not  or  process  of  washing 
ores  ill  a  buddlo. 
Tyke  (tik).  n.    See  2d  TntB. 
II  Ty'la-rus  (ti'hi-rBs),  n.  ;  pi.  Tylari  (-ri).    [NL.,  llfc. 
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TYPHOID 


Gr.  tu'Aj)  a  cushion.]    (Zool.)  One  of  the  pads  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  toes  of  birds. 

Ty'ler  (tl'ler),  n.     See  2d  Tilek. 

II  Ty-lop'O-da  (tt-lop'6-da),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  tv'At)  a 
cushion  +  -poda.'}  (Zool.)  A  tribe  of  ungulates  compris- 
ing the  camels. 

II  Ty-lo'sis  (tt-lo'sTs),  n. ;  pi.  Tyloses  (-sez).  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  TvAos  a  lump,  knot.]  {Bot.)  An  intrusion  of  one 
vegetable  cell  into  the  cavity  of  another,  sometimes  form- 
ing there  an  irregular  mass  of  cells.  Goodale. 

Tym'bal  (tim'bal),  n.  [P.  limbale,  Sp.  tivibal ;  of. 
atabal;  probably  of  Arabic  origin.  Cf.  Atabal,  Tim- 
brel.]    A  kind  of  kettledrum.     [Written  also  timbal.'] 

A  tijmbal's  sound  were  better  than  my  voice.        Frior. 

Tymp  (timp),  re.  [Cf.  Tympan.]  (Blast  Furnace)  A 
hollow  water-cooled  iron  casting  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
archway  in  which  the  dam  stands. 

Tym'pan  (tim'pan),  n.  [F.,  fr.  Tj.  tympanum  a  ket- 
tledrum, a  panel  of  a  door.  See  Tympanum,  and  cf. 
Tymp.]     1.  A  drum.     [06*.] 

2.  (Arch. )  A  panel ;  a  tympanum. 

3.  (Print.)  A  frame  covered  with  parchment  or  cloth, 
on  which  the  blank  sheets  are  put,  in  order  to  be  laid  on 
the  form  to  be  impressed. 

Tsrmpan  sheet  (Print.),  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the  same 
size  as  .,hat  to  be  printed,  pasted  on  the  tympan,  and 
serving  as  a  guide  in  laying  the  sheets  evenly  for  print- 
ing. W.  Savage. 

Tym'pa-nal  (tTm'pa-nal),  n.    Tympanic. 
Tym-pan'lc  (tlm-pSn'Ik  ;  277),  a.    [See  Tympanum.] 

1.  Like  a  tympanum  or  drum ;  acting  like  a  drum- 
head ;  as,  a  tympanic  membrane. 

2.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  tympanum. 
Tympanic  bone  (Anat.),  a  bone  of  the  skull  which  in- 
closes a  part  of  the  tympanum  and  supports  the  tym- 

Sanic  membrane. — Tympanic  membrane.  {Anat.)  Seethe 
ote  under  Ear. 

Tym-pan'lc,  re.    (Anat.)  The  tympanic  bone. 

Tym'pa-nist  (-pa-nist),  re.  [L.  tympaniste,  Gr.  ruti.- 
jrario-T>)5.]     One  who  beats  a  drum,     [ii.] 

II  Tym'pa-nl'tes  (-ni'tez),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Tv/tirai/inj?, 
fr.  Tvij.wavou  a  kettledrum.]  {Med.)  A  flatulent  disten- 
tion of  the  belly ;  tympany. 

Tym'pa-nlt'ic  (-nTt'ik),  a.  [L.  tympanilicus  one  af- 
flicted with  tympanites.]  (3Ied.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
affected  with,  tjanpanites. 

II  Tym'pa-ni'tis  (-ni'tTs),  re.  [NL.  See  Tympanum, 
and  -ITI3.]  (3Ied.)  Inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  middle  ear. 

Tym'pa-nlze  (-mz),  v.  i.  [L.  tympanizare  to  beat  a 
drum,  Gr.  xv/iiTrai'ifeii'.j     To  drum,     [i?.]  Coles. 

Tym'pa-nize,  v.  t.  (imp.  &  p.  p.  Tympanized  (-nizd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Tympanizing  (-ni'zTng).]  To  stretch,  as 
a  skin  over  the  head  of  a  drum ;  to  make  into  a  drum  or 
drumhead,  or  cause  to  act  or  sound  like  a  drum.  [Oftj.] 
"  Tympanized,  as  other  saints  of  God  were."  Oley. 

II  Tym'pa-no  (tTm'pa-nS),  re.  /  pi.  Tympani  (-ne).  [It. 
timpano.  See  Tympanum.]  (BIus.)  A  kettledrum;  — 
chiefly  used  in  the  plural  to  denote  tlie  kettledrums  of  an 
orchestra.     See  Kettledrum.     [Written  also  timpano.'] 

Tym'pa-no-  (tTm'pa-n6-).  A  combining  form  used 
in  anatomy  to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to, 
the  tympanum  ;  as  in  tyynpanobyai,  tympano-Eustachian. 

Tym'pa-no-hy'al  (-hi'al),  a.  (Aiiat.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tlie  tympanum  and  tlie  hyoidean  arch.  —  re.  The 
proximal  segment  in  the  hyoidean  arch,  becoming  a  part 
of  the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  in  adult 
man. 

Tym'pa-num  (tTm'pa-niim),  re.  /  pi.  E.  Tympanums 
(-numz),  L.  Tympana  (-na).  [L.,  a  kettledrum,  a  drum 
or  wheel  in  macliines,  the  triangular  area  in  a  pediment, 
the  panel  of  a  door,  Gr.  rvfiTravov,  rvwavov,  fr.  Tunreiv  to 
strike,  beat.  See  Type,  and  cf.  Timbrel.]  1.  (Anat.) 
(a)  The  ear  drum,  or  middle  ear.  Sometimes  applied  in- 
correctly to  the  tympanic  membrane.  See  Ear.  (b)  A 
chamber  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  syrinx  of  birds. 

2.  (Zobl.)  One  of  the  naked,  inflatable  air  sacs  on  the 
neck  of  the  prairie  chicken  and  other  species  of  grouse. 

3.  (Arch.)  (a)  The  recessed  face  of  a  pediment  within 
the  frame  made  by  the  upper  and  lower  cornices,  being 
usually  a  triangular  space  or  table.  (J)  The  space  within 
an  arch,  and  above  a  lintel  or  a  subordinate  arch,  span- 
ning the  opening  below  the  arch. 

4.  (Meek.)  A  drum-shaped  wheel  with  spirally  curved 
partitions  by  which  water  is  raised  to  the  axis  when  the 
wheel  revolves  with  the  lower  part  of  the  circumference 
submerged,  —  used  for  raising  water,  as  for  irrigation. 

Tym'pa-ny  (-nj),  re.  [Gr.  Tvix-Kavia^,  fr.  riit.navov  a 
kettledrum.  See  Tympanites.]  X.  (Med.)  A  flatulent 
distention  of  the  belly  ;  tympanites.  Fuller. 

2.  Hence,  inflation ;  conceit ;  bombast ;  turgidness. 
•'  Thine  's  a  tympany  of  sense."  Dry  den. 

A  plethoric  and  tautologic  tympany  of  sentence.    De  Quincey. 

Tynd  (ttnd),  v.  t.  [See  Tine  to  shut  in.]  To  shut ; 
to  close.     iObs.]  Wyclif. 

Tyne  (tin),  v.  t.  [Icel.  tyna.l  To  lose.  \Obs.  or  Scot.] 
"  His  bliss  gan  he  tyne.''''  Piers  Plowman.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Tyne,  v.  i.  To  become  lost ;  to  perish.  [OJs.]  Spenser. 

Tyne,  n.  [See  Tine  a  prong.]  (Zo'61.)  A  prong  or 
point  of  an  antler. 

Tyne,  re.  [See  Teen,  re.]  Anxiety ;  tine.  [06s.]  "With 
labor  and  long  <)/ree. "  Spenser. 

Ty'ny  (ti'ny),  a.    [See  Tiny.]    Small ;  tiny.     [Obs.] 

Typ'al  (tip/al),  a.  Relating  to  a  type  or  types ;  be- 
longing to  types ;  serving  as  a  type  ;  typical.  Owen. 

-type  (-tip).  [See  Type,  re.]  A  combining  form  sig- 
nifying impressed  form  ;  stamp  ;  print ;  type  ;  typical 
form;  representative;  as  in  steveotype,  phototype,  fer- 
Totype,  monotype. 

Type  (tip),  re.  [F.  type  ;  cf.  It.  iipo,  from  L.  typus  a 
figure,  image,  a  form,  type,  character,  Gr.  tuito?  the  mark 
of  a  blow,  impression,  form  of  character,  model,  from 
the  root  of  ■roirTeii'  to  beat,  strike ;  cf.  Skr.  tup  to  hurt.] 


1.  The  mark  or  impression  of  something ;  stamp ;  im- 
pressed sign ;  emblem. 

The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings, 

Short  blistered  breeches,  and  those  types  qI  travel.     Shak. 

2.  Form  or  character  impressed ;  style  ;  semblance. 

Thy  father  bears  the  type  of  king  of  Naples.        Shale. 

3.  A  figure  or  representation  of  something  to  come ;  a 
token  ;  a  sign ;  a  symbol ;  —  correlative  to  antitype. 

A  type  is  no  longer  a  type  when  the  thing  typified  comes  to 
be  actually  exhibited.  SoutJi. 

4.  That  which  possesses  or  exemplifies  characteristic 
qualities ;  the  representative.  Specifically:  (a)  (Biol.) 
A  general  form  or  structure  common  to  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals ;  hence,  the  ideal  representation  of  a  species, 
genus,  or  other  group,  combining  the  essential  character- 
istics ;  an  animal  or  plant  possessing  or  exemplifying  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  species,  genus,  or  other 
group.  Also,  a  group  or  division  of  animals  having  a 
certain  typical  or  characteristic  structure  of  body  main- 
tained within  the  group. 

Since  the  time  of  Cuvier  and  Baer  .  .  .  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  has  been  universally  held  to  be  divisible  into  a  small 
number  of  main  divisions  or  types.  Haeckel. 

(b)  (Fine  Arts)  The  original  object,  or  class  of  objects, 
scene,  face,  or  conception,  which  becomes  the  subject  of 
a  copy ;  esp.,  the  design  on  the  face  of  a  medal  or  a  coin. 

(c)  (Chem.)  A  simple  compound,  used  as  a  model  or 
pattern  to  which  other  compounds  are  conveniently  re- 
garded as  being  related,  and  from  which  they  may  be 
actually  or  theoretically  derived. 

JE^—  The  fundamental  types  used  to  express  the  sim- 
plest and  most  essential  chemical  relations  are  hydro- 
chloric acid,  HCl ;  water,  HoO  ;  ammonia,  NH3 ;  and  me- 
thane, CH4. 

5.  (Typog.)  (a)  A  raised  letter,  figure,  accent,  or 
other  character,  cast  in  metal  or  cut  in  wood,  used  in 
printing,  (b)  Such  letters  or  characters,  in 
general,  or  the  whole  quantity  of  them  used 
in  printing,  spoken  of  collectively ;  any 
number  or  mass  of  such  letters  or  charac- 
ters, however  disposed. 

d^"  Type  are  mostly  made  by  casting 
type  metal  in  a  mold,  though  some  of  the 
larger  sizes  are  made  from  maple,  mahog- 
any, or  boxwood.  In  the  cut,  a  is  the  body; 
b,  the  face,  or  part  from  which  the  impres- 
sion is  taken  ;  c,  the  shoulder,  or  top  of  tlie 
body ;  d,  the  nick  (sometimes  two  or  more 
are  made),  designed  to  assist  the  composi- 
tor in  distinguishing  the  bottom  of  the  face 
from  the  top;  e,  the  groove  made  in  the  ii»f>fsl  Tvtip 
process  of  finishing,  —  each  type  as  cast  ■"^"^"''  J-ype. 
having  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  body  a  jet,  or  small 
piece  of  metal  (formed  by  the  surplus  metal  poured  into 
the  mold),  which,  when  broken  off,  leaves  a  roughness 
that  requires  to  be  removed.  The  fine  lines  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  a  letter  are  technically  called  ceriphs,  and 
when  part  of  the  face  projects  over  the  body,  as  in  the 
letter  /,  the  projection  is  called  a  kern. 

The  type  which  compose  an  ordinary  book  font  consist 
of  Roman  CAPITALS,  small  capitals,  and  lower-case 
letters,  and  Italic  CAPITALS  and  lower-case  letters, 
with  accompanying  figures,  points,  and  reference  marks, 
—  in  all  about  two  hundred  characters.  Including  the 
various  modern  styles  of  fancy  type,  some  three  or  four 
hundred  varieties  of  face  are  made.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary Roman  and  Italic,  some  of  the  most  important  of 
the  varieties  are  — 


33Iat6  Eetter. 

French  Elzevir. 
Antique. 


Gothic. 


Old  Style. 
Boldface. 
Clarendon. 
Typewriter. 


The  smallest  body  in  common  use  is  diamond ;  then  fol- 
low in  order  of  size,  pearl,  agate,  nonpareil,  minion,  bre- 
vier, bourgeois  (or  two-bne  diamond),  long  primer  (or 
two-line  pearl),  small  pica  (or  two-line  agate),  pica  (or 
two-line  nonpareil),  English  (or  two-line  minion),  Colum- 
bian (or  two-line  brevier),  great  primer  (or  two-line  bour- 
geois), paragon  (or  two-line  long  primer),  double  small 
pica  (or  two-line  small  pica),  double  pica  (or  two-line 
pica),  double  English  (or  two-line  English),  double  great 
primer  (or  two-line  great  primer),  doubleparagon  (or  two- 
line  paragon),  canon  (or  two-line  double  pica).  Above  this, 
the  sizes  are  called  five-line  pica,  six-line  pica,  seven-line 
pica,  and  so  on,  being  made  mostly  of  wood.  The  follow- 
ing alphabets  show  the  different  sizes  up  to  great  primer. 

Brilliant        .       .    abcdergliijiilmnopqrstuvwiyz 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwiyz 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

abcdefghijklnmopqrstuvwxyz 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


Diamond 
Pearl  .  . 
Agate  . 
Nonpareil 
Minion  . 
Brevier  . 
Bourgeois 


Long  primer  .  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
Small  pica  .  .  abcdef ghijklmnopqrstuvwx 
Pica  .  .  .  .  abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv 
English.  .  .  abcdefghijklmnopqrs 
Columbian. .  abcdefgliijklmno 

Great  primer,  abcdcf  ghijklllin 

The  foregoing  account  is  conformed  to  the  designations 
made  use  of  by  American  type  founders,  but  is  substan- 
tially correct  for  England.     Agate,  however,  is  called 


ruby,  in  England,  where,  also,  a  size  intermediate  be- 
tween nonpareil  and  minion  is  employed,  called  emerald. 
Point  system  of  type  bodies  (Type  Founding),  a  system 
adopted  by  the  type  founders  of  the  United  States  by 
which  the  various  sizes  of  type  have  been  so  modified  and 
changed  that  each  size  bears  an  exact  proportional  rela-  \ 
tion  to  every  other  size.  The  system  is  a  modification  of 
a  French  system,  and  is  based  on  the  pica  body.  This  pica 
body  is  divided  into  twelfths,  wliich  are  termed  "  points," 
and  every  type  body  consists  of  a  given  number  of  these 
points.  Many  of  the  type  founders  indicate  the  new 
sizes  of  type  by  the  number  of  points,  and  the  old  names 
are  gradually  being  done  away  with.  By  the  point  sys- 
tem type  founders  cast  type  of  a  uniform  size  and  height, 
whereas  formerly  fonts  of  pica  or  other  type  made  by  dif- 
ferent founders  would  often  vary  slightly  so  that  they 
could  not  be  used  together.  There  are  no  type  in  actual 
use  corresponding  to  the  smaller  theoretical  sizes  of  the 
point  system.  In  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  ruby,  the  term 
used  designates  a  different  size  from  that  heretofore  so 
called. 
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Diagram  of  the  "  Points  "  by  which  sizes  of  Type  are  graduated 
in  the  "  Point  System." 

Tjrpe  founder,  one  who  casts  or  manufactures  type.  — 
Type  foundry.  Type  foundery,  a  place  for  the  manufacture 
of  type.  —  Type  metal,  an  alloy  used  in  maljing  type, 
stereotype  plates,  etc.,  and  in  backing  up  electrotype 
plates.  It  consists  essentially  of  lead  and  antimony, 
often  with  a  little  tin,  nickel,  or  copper.  —  Type  wheel,  a 
wheel  having  raised  letters  or  characters  on  its  periph- 
ery, and  used  in  typewriters,  printing  telegraphs,  etc.  — 
Unity  of  type  (Biol.),  that  fundamental  agreement  in 
structure  which  is  seen  in  organic  beings  of  the  same  class, 
and  is  quite  independent  of  their  habits  of  life.    Darwin. 

Tsrpe  (tip),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Typed  (tipt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
t)6.  re.  Typing.]  1.  Torepresentby  a  type,  model,  or  sym- 
bol beforehand  ;  to  prefigure.     [.R.]       White  (Johnson). 

2.  To  furnish  an  expression  or  copy  of  ;  to  represent; 
to  typify.      [iJ.] 

Let  us  type  them  now  in  our  own  lives.      Tennyson. 

Type'set'ter  (-sef  ter),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
sets  type ;  a  compositor ;  a  machine  for  setting  type. 

Type'set'ting,  re.     The  act  or  art  of  setting  type. 

Type'write'  (-lif ),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  write  with  a  type- 
writer.    IRecent] 

Type'writ'er  (-rit'er),  re.  1.  An  instrument  for  writ- 
ing by  means  of  type,  a  typewheel,  or  the  like,  in  which 
the  operator  makes  use  of  a  sort  of  keyboard,  in  order  to 
obtain  printed  impressions  of  the  characters  upon  paper. 

2.  One  who  uses  such  an  instrument. 

Type'writ'lng,  n.  The  act  or  art  of  using  a  type- 
writer ;  a^lso,  a  print  made  with  a  typewriter. 

II  Typh-li'tls  (tlf-li'tis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Tv<l>K6g  blind, 
closed  (as  applied  to  the  caecum)  -j-  -itis.J  (Med.)  In- 
flammation of  the  caecum. 

Typh'lO-SOle  (tlf'lo-sa),  re.  [Gr.  Tv<;)Xds  blind -h 
triaXriv  channel.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  fold  of  the  wall  which  pro- 
jects into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  in  bivalve  mollusks, 
certain  annelids,  starfishes,  and  some  other  animals. 

Ty-phO'e-an  (tt-fo'e-an),  a.  [L.  Typhoius,  from  Ty- 
phoeus,  Gr.  Tuijxoeus,  Tuc^ws.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Ty- 
phoons (tt-fo'us),  the  fabled  giant  of  Greek  mythology, 
having  a  hundred  heads  ;  resembling  Typhoeus. 

51^°"  Sometimes  incorrectly  VTritten  and  pronounced 
Ty-phce^an  (ti-fe'an),  or  Ty-phe'an. 

Ty'phold  (tl'foid),  a.  {Typhus  +  -oid :  cf.  F.  ty- 
pho'ide,  Gr.  TV(j><iSr)i.  See  Typhus.]  (3Ied.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  typhus  ;  resembling  typhus ;  of  a  low  grade 
like  typhus ;  as,  typhoid  symptoms. 

Tjrphoid  fever,  a  disease  formerly  confounded  with 
typhus,  but  essentially  different  from  the  latter.  It  ia 
characterized  by  fever,  lasting  usually  three  or  more  , 
weeks,  diarrhoea  with  evacuations  resembling  pea  soup 
in  appearance,  and  prostration  and  muscular  debility, 
gradually  increasing  and  often  becoming  profound  at 
the  acme  of  the  disease.  Its  local  le.sions  are  a  scanty 
eruption  of  spots,  resembUng  flea  bites,  on  the  belly,  en- 
largement of  the  spleen,  and  ulceration  of  the  intestines 
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over  the  areas  occupied  by  Peyer's  glands.  The  virus,  or 
contagion,  of  this  fever  is  supposed  to  be  a  microscopic 
vegetable  organism,  or  bacterium.  Called  also  enteric  fe- 
ver. See  Peyer's  glands. — Typhoid  state,  a  condition  com- 
mon to  many  diseases,  characterized  by  profound  pros- 
tration and  other  symptoms  resembling  those  of  typhus. 

Ty'phO-ma-la'ri-al  (ti'f6-ma-la'rT-al),  a.  (Med.) 
Pertaining  to  typhoid  fever  and  malaria ;  as,  typhoma- 
larial  fever,  a  form  of  fever  having  symptoms  both  of 
malarial  and  of  typhoid  fever. 

Ty'pho-ma'ni-a  (-ma'ni-a),  w.  [NL.  See  Typhus,  and 
Mania.]    (Med.)  A  low  delirium  common  in  typhus  fever. 

Ty'phon  (ti'fSu),  n.  [Gr.  Tv4io)v,  and  Tv<f>S>v.  See 
Typhoon.]  (Class.  Mythol.)  1.  According  to  Hesiod, 
the  son  of  Typhoeus,  and  father  of  the  winds,  but  later 
identified  with  liim. 

^W  By  modern  writers,  Typhon  is  identified  with  the 
Egyptian  Set,  who  represents  physical  evil.   Encye.  Brit. 

2.  A  violent  whirlwind  ;  a  typhoon.     [06i.] 
The  circling  typhon  whirled  from  point  to  point.    Thomson. 

Ty-phOOn'Jtt-foon'),  n.  [Earlier  tuffoon,  tuffon,  Pg. 
tufao,  Ar.  tufan  a  violent  storm  ;  probably  fr.  Gr.  tu^wi/, 
Tv<tiw,  a  violent  whirlwind,  that  rushes  upward  from  the 
earth,  whirling  clouds  of  dust  (cf.  Typhus);  or  perhaps 
from  Chin.  faUJung  a  cyclonic  wind.]  A  violent  whirl- 
wind ;  specifically,  a  violent  whirlwind  occurring  in  the 
Chinese  seas. 

II  Ty'phos  (ti'fBs),  n.    [NL.]   (Med.)  Typhus.    iObs.'] 

Ty'phO-tOX'ln  (-f6-t5ks'in),  n.  ITyphoid  +  -toxic] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  A  basic  substance,  CjHj^NO^,  formed 
from  the  growth  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  on  meat  pulp. 
It  induces  in  small  animals  lethargic  conditions  with 
liquid  dejecta. 

Typhous  (ti'f5s),  a.  [Cf.  P.  typkeux.l  (Bled.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  typhus ;  of  the  nature  of  typhus. 

Ty'phus  (-fus),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Tu<iioi  smoke,  cloud, 
stupor  arising  from  fever ;  akin  to  tv'^hv  to  smoke,  Skr. 
dhupa  smoke.]  (Med.)  A  contagious  continued  fever 
lasting  from  two  to  three  weeks,  attended  with  great 
prostration  and  cerebral  disorder,  and  marked  by  a  co- 
pious eruption  of  red  spots  upon  the  body.  Also  called 
jail  fever,  famine  fever,  putrid  fever,  spotted  fever,  etc. 
See  Jail  fever,  under  Jail. 

Typ'ic  (tip'ik),  a.    Typical.    ^^  Typic  sha.ies."  Boyle. 

Typ'io-al  (-I-kal),  a  [L.  typicus,  Gr.  -ruiriKos,  from 
TuTTos  type:  cf.  F.  typiqiie.  See  Type.]  1.  Of  the  na- 
ture of  a  type;  representing  something  by  a  form,  model, 
or  resemblance  ;  emblematic  ;  prefigurative. 

The  Levitical  priesthood  was  only  typical  of  the  Christian. 

Atterhury. 

2.  (Nat.  Hist.)  Combining  or  exhibiting  the  essential 
characteristics  of  a  group  ;  as,  a  typical  genus. 

—  Typ'lc-al-ly,  (idv.  —  Typ'lc-al-ness,  re. 
Typ'Ui-ca'tion  (-i-fl-ka'shiin),  n.    The  act  of  typify- 
ing, or  representing  by  a  figure. 

Typ'l-fi'er  (tIp'T-fi'Sr),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
typifies.  Bp.  Warburton. 

Typ'l-fy  (-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Typified  (-fid);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Typifying.]  \_Type  -f-  -/?/.]  To  represent 
by  an  image,  form,  model,  or  resemblance. 

Our  Savior  was  typified,  indeed,  by  the  goat  that  was  slain, 
and  the  scapegoat  in  the  wilderness.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ty'po  (ti'po),  n.  [An  abbreviation  of  typographer.^ 
A  compositor.     \_CoHoq.'\ 

-  Typ'O-COS'my  (tlp'o-cSz'm^  or  ti'po-),  n.  [Gr.  tu'jtos 
type  -f-  k6(7/ios  the  world.]  A  representation  of  the 
world.     [iJ.]  Camden. 

Ty-pog'ra-pher  (tt-pog'ra^fer  or  ti- ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  T. 
iypographe.     See  Typography.]    A  printer.    T.  Wai-fon. 

Ty'po-graph'ic  (ti'po-graf'Ik  or  tTp'o- ;  277),  )  a.  (Cf. 

Ty'po-graph'ic-al  (-graf'i-kal ;  277),  J     F.  ty- 

pographique.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  act  or  art  of 
representing  by  types  or  symbols ;  emblematic ;  figura- 
tive ;  typical.     [06s.]  Johnson. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  typography  or  printing ;  as,  the 
typographic  art. 

— Ty'po-graph'lc-al-ly,  adv. 

Ty-pog'ra-phy  (tt-pog'ra-fi^  or  tT-),  n.  [Type  -{- 
-graphy :  cf.  F.  typographie.'\  1.  The  act  or  art  of  ex- 
pressing by  means  of  types  or  symbols  ;  emblematical  or 
hieroglyphic  representation.     [Ofts.]         Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  The  art  of  printing  with  types ;  the  use  of  types 
to  produce  impressions  on  paper,  vellum,  etc. 

Typ'0-lUe  (tip'6-lit),  n.  [Gr.  Ti/Tros  image,  type  -f- 
4ite:  cf.  F.  typolitke.']  (Min.)  A  stone  or  fossil  which 
has  on  it  impressions  or  figures  of  plants  and  animals. 

Ty-pol'0-gy  (tt-p5I'o-ji^  or  tl-),  re.     [.Type  -|-  -logy.'] 

1.  (Theol.)  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  types. 

2.  (Theol.)  The  doctrine  of  types. 


II  Ty-poth'e-taB  (tt-p5th'e-te  or  tl'po-the'te),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,  fr.  E.  type  +  Gr.  TifleVai  to  put,  set.]  Printers ;  — 
used  in  the  name  of  an  association  of  the  master  printers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  called  The  United  Ty- 
pothetse  of  America. 

Ty'ran  (ti'ran),  re.  [See  Tyrant.]  A  tyrant.  [Ofo.] 
Lordly  love  is  such  a  iyran  fell.  Spenser. 

Ty'ran,  v.  t.  To  play  the  tyrant  toward ;  to  tyran- 
nize over.     [Obs."]  Spenser. 

Tyr'an-ness(tir'an-ng6),ro.  A  female  tyrant.  [Obs.] 
"That  proud  <j?rarereeM."  Spenser.    Akenside. 

Ty-ran'nlc  (t t-rau'nik ;  277), )  a.      [L.    tyrannicus, 

Ty-ran'niC-al  (-nl-kal),  (      Gr.  npawiKo^  :  cf. 

F.  tyrannigue.  See  Tyrant.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  ty- 
rant ;  suiting  a  tyrant ;  imjustly  severe  in  government ; 
absolute ;  imperious ;  despotic  ;  cruel ;  arbitrary ;  as,  a 
tyrannical  prince ;  a  tyrannical  master ;  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment. "  A  power  tyrannical. "  Shak. 
Our  sects  a  more  tyrannic  power  assume.  Roscommon. 
The  oppressor  ruled  tyrannic  where  he  durst.       Pope. 

—  Ty-ran'nlc-al-ly,  adv.  —  Ty-ran'nic-al-ness,  n. 

Ty-ran'ni-Ci'dal  (tt-rSn'nl-si'dal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  tyrannicide,  or  the  murder  of  a  tyrant.  Booth. 

Ty-ran'nI-clde  (tt-rSn'uI-sid),  n.  [L.  tyrannicidium 
the  killing  of  a  tyrant,  iyrannicida  the  killer  of  a  ty- 
rant ;  tyrannus  a  tyrant  -^-  caedere  to  kill :  cf.  F.  tyran- 
nicide.']    1.  The  act  of  killing  a  tyrant.  Hume. 

2.  One  who  kills  a  tyrant. 

Tyr'an-nish  (tlr'an-nlsh),  a.  Like  a  tyrant ;  tyran- 
nical.    [Obs.]     "The  proud  ft/rarereisA  Roman."   Gower. 

Tyr'an-nize  (-niz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tyrannized 
(-nizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Tyrannizing  (-ni'zing).]  [Cf. 
P.  tyranniser,  Gr.  rupavviieiv  to  take  the  part  of  ty- 
rants.] To  act  the  tyrant ;  to  exercise  arbitrary  power  ; 
to  rule  with  unjust  and  oppressive  severity ;  to  exercise 
power  over  others  not  permitted  by  law  or  required  by 
justice,  or  with  a  severity  not  necessary  to  the  ends  of 
justice  and  government ;  as,  a  prince  will  often  tyran- 
nize over  his  subjects;  masters  sometimes  tyrannize 
over  their  servants  or  apprentices. 

Tyr'an-nize,  v.  t.  To  subject  to  arbitrary,  oppress- 
ive, or  tyrannical  treatment ;  to  oppress. 

Tyr'an-nOUS  (-nils),  a.  Tyrannical ;  arbitrary ;  un- 
justly severe  ;  despotic.  Sir  P.  Sidney.  —  Tyr'an- 
nous-ly,  adv. 

Tyr'an-ny  (tlr'an-nj^),  re.  [OE.  tirannye,  OF.  tiran- 
nie,  P.  tyrannic;  cf.  It.  tirannia  ;  Gr.  rvpapvCa,  Tupavns, 
L.  tyrannis.  See  Tyrant.]  1.  The  government  or  au- 
thority of  a  tyrant ;  a  country  governed  by  an  absolute 
ruler ;  hence,  arbitrary  or  despotic  exercise  of  power ; 
exercise  of  power  over  subjects  and  others  with  a  rigor 
not  authorized  by  law  or  justice,  or  not  requisite  for  the 
purposes  of  government. 

"  Sir,"  would  he  [Seneca]  say,  *'  an  emperor  mote  need 
Be  virtuous  and  hate  tyranny."  Chaucer. 

2.  Cruel  government  or  discipline ;  as,  the  tyranny  of 
a  schoolmaster. 

3.  Severity ;  rigor ;  Inclemency. 

The  tyranny  of  the  open  night 's  too  rough 

For  nature  to  endure.  Shak. 

Ty'rant  (ti'rant),  re.  [OE.  tirant,  tiraunt,  tyraunt, 
OF.  tiran,  tirant  (probably  from  confusion  with  the  p.  pr. 
of  verbs),  F.  iyran,  L.  tyrannjus,  Gr.  rvpawoq,  originally, 
an  absolute  sovereign,  but  afterwards,  a  severe  or  cruel 
ruler.]  1.  An  absolute  ruler  ;  a  sovereign  unrestrained 
by  law  or  constitution ;  a  usurper  of  sovereignty. 

I^p"  Free  governments  [in  Greece]  having  superseded 
the  old  hereditary  sovereignties  (/SaaiAeiai),  all  who  ob- 
tained absolute  power  in  a  state  were  called  Tvpavvoi, 
tyrants,  OT  TUftheT  despots; — for  the  term  rather  regards 
the  irregular  way  in  which  the  power  was  gained, 
whether  force  or  fraud,  than  the  way  in  which  it  was  ex- 
ercised, being  applied  to  the  mild  Pisistratus,  but  not  to 
the  despotic  kings  of  Persia.  However,  the  word  soon 
came  to  imply  reproach,  and  was  then  used  like  our  ty- 
rant. Liddell  &  Scoit. 

2.  Specifically,  a  monarch,  or  other  ruler  or  master, 
who  uses  power  to  oppress  his  subjects ;  a  person  who 
exercises  unlawful  authority,  or  lawful  authority  in  an 
unlawful  manner;  one  who  by  taxation,  injustice,  or 
cruel  punishment,  or  the  demand  of  unreasonable  serv- 
ices, imposes  burdens  and  hardships  on  those  under  his 
control,  which  law  and  humanity  do  not  authorize,  or 
which  the  purposes  of  government  do  not  require ;  a 
cruel  master;  an  oppressor.  '■'This  false  tyrant,  this 
Nero. "  Chaucer. 

Love,  to  a  yielding  heart,  is  a  king,  but  to  a  resistinfr,  is  a 
tyrant.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 


Tyrant  Flycatcher  (Empidonax 
Acadicus). 


3.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  American 
clamatorial  birds  belonging  to 
the  family  Tyrannidse  ;  —  called 
also  tyrant  bird. 

J^^  These  birds  are  noted  for 
their  irritability  and  pugnacity, 
and  for  the  courage  with  which 
they    attack     rapa- 
cious  birds   far   ex- 

,^^^^       ceeding  them  in  size 

5  I  @^  ^^^^^  and  strength.    They 

are  mostly  plain-col- 
ored birds,  but  often 
have    a    bright-col- 

Crested  Tyrant  ^Sr^(Myiarchus  crini-  i^f^^/pSs.iS 
'' ■  scissorstail,  are 

handsomely  colored. .  The  kingbird  and  pewee  are  famil- 
iar examples. 

Tyrant  flycatcher  (^o'ol.),  any  one  of  numerous  species 
of  tyrants  which  have  a 
flattened  bill,  toothed  ^- 
at  the  tip,  and  resemble  " 
the  true  flycatchers  in 
habits.  The  Acadian 
flycatcher  {Empidonax 
Acadicus)  and  the  ver- 
milion flycatcher  (Pyro- 
cephalus  rubineus)  are 
examples.  —  Tyrant 
shrike  (Zo'ol.),  any  one 
of  numerous  species  of 
American  tyrants  of  the  genus  Tyrannus  having  a  strong 
toothed  bill  and  resembling  the  shrikes  in  habits.  The 
kingbird  is  an  example. 

Ty'rant  (tl'rant),  v.  i.  To  act  like  a  tyrant ;  to  play 
the  tyrant ;  to  be  tyrannical.     [Obs.]  Fuller. 

Tyre  (tir),  n.   [Tamil  tayir.]    Curdled  milk.    [India'] 

Tyre,  n.  &  v.    Attire.    See  2d  and  3d  Tire.     [Obs.] 

Tyre,  v.  i.    To  prey  upon.     See  4th  Tire.     [Obs.] 

Tyr'l-an  (tTr'i-nn),  a.  [L.  Tyrius,  from  Tyrus  Tyre, 
Gr.  Tupos.]     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Tyre  or  its  people. 

2.  Being  of  the  color  called  Tyrian  purple. 

The  bright-eyed  perch  with  fins  of  Tyrian  dye.     Pope. 

Tyrian  purple,  or  Tyrian  dye,  a  celebrated  purple  dye 
prepared  in  ancient  Tyre  from  several  mollusks,  espe- 
cially lanthina,  Murex,  and  Purpura.  See  tlie  Note  under 
Purple,  re.,  1,  and  PuriAe  of  mollusca,  under  Purple,  re. 

Tyr'l-an,  re.     [L.  Tyrius.]     A  native  of  Tyre. 

Ty'ro  (ti'ro),  n.  ; pi.  Tyros  (ti'roz).  [L.  tiro  a  newly- 
levied  soldier,  a  beginner.]  A  beginner  in  learning  ;  one 
who  is  in  the  rudiments  of  any  branch  of  study  ;  a  per- 
son imperfectly  acquainted  with  a  subject ;  a  novice 
[Written  also  tiro.] 

The  management  of  tyros  of  eighteen 

Is  difficult.  Cowper. 

Ty'ro-cin-y  (ti'ro-sTn-J),  re.  [L.  tirocinium  first  serv- 
ice or  trial,  fr.  tiro.  See  Tyro.]  The  state  of  being  a 
tyro,  or  beginner  ;  apprenticeship.     [Obs.]  Blount. 

Tyr'O-lite  (tir'S-lit),  re.  [Prom  Tyrol,  where  it  occurs.] 
(Min.)  A  translucent  mineral  of  a  green  color  and  pearly 
or  vitreous  luster.     It  is  a  hydrous  arseniate  of  copper. 

Ty'ro-nlsm  (ti'ro-niz'm),  n.  The  state  of  being  a 
tyro,  or  beginner.     [Written  also  tironism.] 

Tyr'o-sin  (tir'6-sin  or  -sen),  re.  [Gr.  rvpo^  cheese.] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  nitrogenous  sub- 
stance present  in  small  amount  in  the  pancreas  and 
spleen,  and  formed  in  large  quantity  from  the  decompo- 
sition of  proteid  matter  by  various  means,  —  as  by  pan- 
creatic digestion,  by  putrefaction  as  of  cheese,  by  the 
action  of  boiling  acids,  etc.  Chemically,  it  consists  of 
oxyphenol  and  amidopropionic  acid,  and  by  decomposi- 
tion yields  oxybenzoio  acid,  or  some  other  benzol  deriva- 
tive.    [Written  also  tyrosine.] 

Tyr'o-tos'i-con  (tir'S-toks'T-kon),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
Tvpds  cheese  -f-  toIikoj/.  See  Toxic]  (Physiol.  Chem.) 
A  ptomaine  discovered  by  Vaughau  in  putrid  cheese  and 
other  dairy  products,  and  producing  symptoms  similar  to 
cholera  infantum.  Chemically,  it  appears  to  be  related 
to,  or  identical  ivith,  diazobenzol. 

Tyr'O-tOX'lne  (-in),  re.    Same  as  Tyrotoxicon. 

Ty'son-ite  (ti'sun-it),  re.  [After  S.  T.  Tys07i.]  (Min.) 
A  fluoride  of  the  cerium  metals  occurring  in  hexagonal 
crystals  of  a  pale  yellow  color.     Cf.  Fluooerite. 

Ty'stle  (ti'sti),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  peisti,  Norw.  teiste."] 
(Zo'ol.)  The  black  guillemot.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Tythe  (tith),  «.     See  Tithe. 

Tyth'lng  (tItii'Tng),  re.    See  Tithinq. 

Tzar  (zar),  re.    The  emperor  of  Russia.     See  CzAB. 

Tza-rl'na  (za-re'ni),    1  n.    The  empress   of  Russia. 

Tza-rlt'za  (zii-rTt'sa),  )      See  Czarina. 

Tzet'ze  (zSt'se),  re.     (Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Tsetse. 
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U(u),  the  tweuty-first  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
is  a  cursive  form  of  tlie  letter  V,  with  which  it  was 
formerly  used  intercliaugeably,  both  letters  beiug  theu 
used  both  as  vowels  and  cousouants.  U  and  V  are  now, 
however,  differentiated,  U  beiug  used  only  as  a  vowel  or 
semivowel,  and  V  only  as  a  consonant.  The  true  pri- 
mary vowel  sound  of  U,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  was  the  sound 
which  it  still  retains  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe, 
that  of  long  oo,  as  in  tool,  and  short  oo,  as  in  wood,  an- 
swering to  the  French  ou  in  tour.  Etyniologically  U  is 
most  closely  related  to  o,  y  (vowel),  w,  and  v  ;  as  in  two, 
d«et,  d?/ad,  twice  ;  top,  tuit ;  sop,  sap  ;  awspice,  &via.vy. 
See  V,  also  O  and  Y. 

See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  130-144. 

Ua-ka'ri  (wa-ka're),  ?i.     (Zoo'l.)  Same  as  OtTAKARi. 

U'ber-OUS  (u'ber-us),  a.  [L.  uber.'\  Fruitful ;  copi- 
ous ;  abundant;  plentiful.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

U'ber-ty  (-ty),  re.  [L.  ubertn.^.']  Fruitfulness ;  copi- 
ousness; abundance;  plenty.     I0bs.~\  Florio, 

U'bi-ca'tlon  (u'bi-ka'shQn),  I  11.    [NL.  ubicatio,  ubie- 

U-bi'e-ly  (iS-bi'e-ty),  )    tas,  fr.  L.  ubi  where.] 

The  quality  or  state  of  being  in  a  place  ;  local  relation  ; 
position  or  location  ;  whereness.     [-R.]  Glanvill. 

U'bi-qua'rI-anCu'bT-kwa'rT-an),a.   Ubiquitous.    \_R.'\ 

O'bi-quist  (u'bl-kwTst),  I  re.    [L.  ubique 

U-biq'ui-ta'ri-an  (u-btk'wT-ta'ri-on),  (  everywhere  : 
cf.  F.  iibiifiiste,  zibiquilaire.  See  Ubiquity.]  {Eccl. 
Hist.)  One  of  a  school  of  Lutheran  divines  which  held 
that  the  body  of  Christ  is  present  everywhere,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  eucharist,  in  virtue  of  his  omnipresence. 
Called  also  ubiquitist,  and  uhiquitary. 

U-biq'ui-ta-ri-ness  (li-bTk'wT-tii-rT-nes),  re.  Quality 
or  state  of  being  ubiquitary,  or  ubiquitous,    [i?.]   Fuller. 

U-biq'ul-ta-ry  (-ta-ry),  a.  [L.  ubique  everywhere. 
See  Ubiquitarian.]     Ubiquitous.  Hoicell. 

U-biq'ui-ta-ry,  re. ;  pi.  Ubiqditaeies  (-riz).  1.  One 
who  exists  everywhere.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  {Eccl.  Hist.)  A  ubiquist.  Bp.  Hall. 

U-Wq'ui-tlst  (-tist),  re.    Same  as  Ubiquist. 

U-biq'ui-tOUS  (-tus),  a.  [See  Ubiquity.]  Existing 
or  being  everywhere,  or  in  all  places,  at  the  same  time  ; 
omnipresent.  —  U-blq'ui-tOUS-ly,  adv. 

lu  this  sense  is  he  ubiquitous.    R.  D.  Eiichcock. 

U-biq'Ui-ty  (-ty),  re.  [L.  ubique  everywhere,  fr.  ubi 
where,  perhaps  for  cubi,  quobi  (cf .  alicubi  anywhere),  and 
if  so  akin  to  E.  who:  cf.  P.  ubiquite.']  1.  Existence 
everywhere,  or  in  all  places,  at  the  same  time  ;  omni- 
presence ;  as,  the  ubiquity  of  God  is  not  disputed  by  those 
who  admit  his  existence. 

The  arms  of  Rome  .  .  .  were  impeded  by  . . .  the  wide  spaces 
to  be  traversed  and  the  ubiquity  of  the  enemy.  C.  Merivale. 

2.  {Theol.)  The  doctrine,  as  formulated  by  Luther, 
that  Christ's  glorified  body  is  omnipresent. 

U'chees  (ii'chM),  n.  pi.  (Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  belonging  to  the  Creek  confederation. 

Uck'e-wal'Ust  (uk'e-wol'ist),  re.  (Eccl.  Hist.)  One 
of  a  sect  of  rigid  Anabaptists,  which  originated  in  1637, 
and  whose  tenets  were  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Mennonists.  In  addition,  however,  they  held  that 
Judas  and  the  murderers  of  Christ  were  saved.  So  called 
from  the  founder  of  the  sect,  Ucke  Wallis,  a  native  of 
Friesland._  Eadie. 

■  IT'dal  (u'dnl),  re.  [Icel.  oSal  allodium,  an  hereditary 
estate ;  akin  to  Sw.  odal  allodial,  Dan.  odel.l  In  Shet- 
land and  Orkney,  a  freehold ;  property  held  by  udal,  or 
allodial,  right. 

U'dal,  a.  Allodial ;  —  a  term  used  in  Finland,  Shet- 
land, and  Orkney.    See  Allodial.  Burrill. 

U'dal-er  (-er),  l  n.    In  the  Shetland  and  Orkney 

U'dal-man  (-man),  (  islands,  one  who  holds  property 
by  udal,  or  allodial,  right.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ud'der  (ud'der),  n.  [OE.  uddir,  AS.  nder  ;  akin  to  D. 
uijer,  G.  enter,  OHG.  Utar,  Hiiro,  Icel.  jUgr,  Sw.  jtifver, 
jur,  Dan.  yver,  L.  uber,  Gr.  ovSap,  Skr.  udhar.  V216. 
Of.  Exuberant.]  1.  (Anai.)  The  glandular  organ  in 
which  milk  is  secreted  and  stored ;  —  popularly  called 
the  bag  in  cows  and  other  quadrupeds.     See  Mamma. 

A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry.  Shak. 

2.  One  of  the  breasts  of  a  woman.     [iJ.] 
Yon  Juno  of  majestic  size, 
With  cowlike  udders,  and  with  oxlike  eyes.         Pope. 

Ud'dered  (tid'derd),  a.     Having  an  udder  or  udders. 

Ud'der-less,  a.     1.  Destitute  or  deprived  of  an  udder, 

2.  Hence,  without  mother's  milk ;  motherless ;  as, 
udderless  lambs.     \_Poetic']  Keats. 

U-dom'e-ter  (il-dom'e-ter),  re.  [L.  udv^  wet,  moist 
-|-  -vieter.l     {Meteor.)  A  rain  gauge. 

Ugh  (oo),  interj.  An  exclamation  expressive  of  dis- 
gust, horror,  or  recoil.  Its  utterance  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  a  shudder. 

Ug'le-some  (ug"l-sum),  a.  [V3.  See  Ugly.]  Ugly. 
[06s.]    "  Such  an  iiglesome  countenance."         Latimer. 

Ug'li-fy  (ug'lT-fl),  V.  i.  [Ugly  +  -/?/.]  To  disfigure ; 
to  make  ugly.     [iJ.]  3fad.  D'Arbloy. 

Ug'U-ly,  adv.     In  an  ugly  manner ;  with  deformity. 

Ug'll-ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  ugly, 

Ug'ly  (ug'ly),  a.     ICompar.  Uglier  (-li-er)  ;  suj 


UOLIEST.]  [Icel.  uggligr  fearful,  dreadful ;  vggr  fear 
(akin  to  ugga  to  fear)  +  -Kgr  (akin  to  E.  -ly,  like).  V3. 
Cf.  Awe.]    1.  Offensive  to  the  sight ;  contrary  to  beauty ; 


being  of  disagreeable  or  loathsome  aspect ;  unsightly ;  re- 
pulsive ;  deformed. 

The  litjlij  view  of  his  deformed  crimes.  Spenser. 
Like  the  toad,  iigln  and  venomous.  Shak. 

O,  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night, 

So  full  of  ugly  sights,  of  ghastly  dreams.  Shak. 

2.  Ill-natured ;  crossgrained ;  quarrelsome  ;  as,  an  ugly 
temper  ;  to  feel  ngly.     [Colloq.  U.  5.] 

3.  Unpleasant ;  disagreeable  ;  likely  to  cause  trouble 
or  loss  ;  as,  an  ugly  rumor  ;  an  ugly  customer.    [Colloq.'] 

Ug'ly  (ug'ly),  n.  A  shade  for  the  face,  projecting  from 
the  bonnet.     \_Colloq.  Etig.'}  C.  Kingsley. 

Ugly,  V.  t._  To  make  ugly,     [i?.]  Richardson. 

U'gri-an  (u'grl-au),  ».  pi.  {Ethnol.)  A  Mongolian 
race,  ancestors  of  the  Finns.     [Written  also  Uigrian.~\ 

Ug'some  (ug'siim),  a.  [VS.  See  Ugly.]  Ugly  ;  of- 
fensive ;  loathsome.  [06s.] — Ug'SOme-ueSS,  re.  [06s.] 
"  The  horrpr  and  ugsonieness  of  death."  Latimer. 

Uh'lan,(u'lan ;  G.  oo'lan),  re.  [G.  uhlan,  Pol.  ulan, 
hulan,  from  Turk,  oglan  a  youth,  lad;  of  Tartar  origin.] 
[Written  also  ulan,  and  formerly  hulan.']  1.  One  of  a 
certain  description  of  militia  among  the  Tartars. 

2.  {Mil. )  One  of  a  kind  of  light  cavalry  of  Tartaric 
origin,  first  introduced  iuto  European  armies  in  Poland. 
They  are  armed  with  lances,  pistols,  and  sabers,  and  are 
employed  chiefly  as  skirmishers. 

II  U-in'ta-the'ri-um  (il-Tu'ta-the'rT-um),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Uinta,  the  Indian  name  of  the  region  where  the  animals 
were  discovered -(- Gr.  Orjpiov  beast.]  {Paleon.)  An  ex- 
tinct genus  of  large  Eocene  ungulates  allied  to  Diuoceras. 
This  name  is  sometimes  used  for  nearly  all  the  known 
species  of  the  group.     See  Dinocekas. 

U-kase'  (iS-kas'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  Russ.  uJcas'' ;  pref.  u-  -f- 
kazate  to  show,  to  say.]  In  Russia,  a  published  procla- 
mation or  imperial  order,  having  the  force  of  law. 

U'lan  (ii'lan),  re.     See  Uhlan. 

U-lar'bu-rong  (oo-liir'b68-rong),  n.  [From  the  native 
Malay  name.]  {Zool.)  A  large  East  Indian  nocturnal 
tree  snake  {Dif>sas  dendrophila).     It  is  not  venomous. 

Ul'cer  (Ql'ser),  re.  [F.  ulcere,  L.  ulcus,  gen.  ulceris, 
akin  to  Gr.  eAxo;.]  1.  {3Ied.)  A  solution  of  continuity 
in  any  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body,  discharging  purulent 
matter,  found  on  a  surface,  especially  one  of  the  natural 
surfaces  of  the  body,  and  originating  generally  in  a  con- 
stitutional disorder ;  a  sore  discharging  pus.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  an  abscess,  which  has  its  beginning,  at 
least,  in  the  depth  of  the  tissues. 

2.  Fig. :  Anything  that  festers  and  corrupts  like  an 
open  sore ;  a  vice  in  character. 

Cold  ulcer  (.Med.),  an  ulcer  on  a  finger  or  toe,  due  to  de- 
ficient circulation  and  nutrition.  In  such  cases  the  ex- 
tremities are  cold. 

Ul'cer,  V.  t.    To  ulcerate.     [iJ.]  Fuller. 

Ul'cer-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  ulcerating. 

Ul'cer-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  {imp.  &  p.p.  Ulcerated  (-a'ted); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ulcerating.]  [L.  ulceratus,  p.  p.  of  ul- 
cerare,  f r.  ulcus  ulcer.]  To  be  formed  into  an  ulcer ;  to 
become  ulcerous. 

Ul'cer-ate,  v.  t.  To  affect  with,  or  as  with,  an  ulcer 
or  ulcers.  Harvey. 

Ul'cer-a'ted  (-a'ted),  a.  Affected  with,  or  as  with,  an 
ulcer  or  ulcers ;  as,  an  ulcerated  sore  throat. 

Ul'cer-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  ulceratio :  cf.  F.  ulce- 
ration.] (3Ied.)  The  process  of  forming  an  ulcer,  or  of 
becoming  ulcerous ;  the  state  of  being  ulcerated ;  also,  an 
ulcer. 

Ul'cer-a-tlve  (iil'ser-S-tTv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ulcers  ;  as,  an  ulcerative  process. 

Ul'cered  (til'serd),  a.    Ulcerous  ;  ulcerated. 

Ul'cer-OUS  (ul'ser-Os),  a.  [L.  ulcerosus:  cf.  P.  ulce- 
reux.]  1.  Having  the  nature  or  character  of  an  ulcer ; 
discharging  purulent  or  other  matter.         if.  Browning. 

2.  Affected  with  an  ulcer  or  ulcers ;  ulcerated. 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place.         Shak. 

—  Ul'cer-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Ul'cer-ons-ness,  re. 

Ul'CUS-cle  (ul'kiis-'l),        I  re.     [L.  ulcusculum.,  dim. 

Ul-cus'cule  (iSl-kus'kiSl),  )  of  ulcus.  See  Ulcer.] 
A  little  ulcer.     [i2.] 

U'le  (u'le),  re.  [Sp.]  {Bot.)  A  Mexican  and  Central 
American  tree  {Casiilloa  elastica  and  C.  Markhamiana) 
related  to  the  breadfruit  tree.  Its  milky  juice  contains 
caoutchouc.     Called  also  ule  tree. 

U-le'ma  (ob-le'ma),  re.  [Ar.  'ulemd  the  wise  or  learned 
men,  pi.  of  'dlim  wise,  learned,  fr.  alima  to  know.]  A 
college  or  corporation  in  Turkey  composed  of  the  hier- 
archy, namely,  the  imams,  or  ministers  of  religion,  the 
muftis,  or  doctors  of  law,  and  the  cadis,  or  administra- 
tors of  justice. 

Ulex-ite  (tl'leks-Tt),  re.  [After  a  German  chemist.] 
{Min. )  A  mineral  occurring  in  white  rounded  crystalline 
masses.     It  is  a  hydrous  borate  of  lime  and  soda. 

U-lig'i-nose'  (iS-lTj'i-nos'),  I  a.  [L.  uliginosus,  fr.  itli- 

U-lig'i-nous  (li-lIg'T-nus),  )  go,  -inis,  moisture,  fr. 
«j)ereto  be  moist.]  Muddy  ;  oozy  ;  slimy ;  also,  growing 
in  muddy  places,     [i?.]  Woodward. 

Ul'lage  (ul'laj  ;  48),  re.  [OP.  eullage,  ouillage,  the 
filling  up  of  a  cask,  fr.  ouillier,  oillier,  euillier,  to  fill  a 
wine  cask ;  properly,  to  add  oil  to  prevent  evaporation, 
as  to  a  flask  that  is  nearly  full,  fr.  OF.  oile  oil.  See  Oil.] 
(Com.)  The  amount  which  a  vessel,  as  a  cask,  of  liquor 
lacks  of  being  full ;  wantage ;  deficiency. 


Ul'let  (ai'lgt),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  hulotte,  E.  howlet.]  (Zool.) 
A  European  owl  {Syrnium  aluco)  of  a  tawny  color  ;  — 
called  also  uluia. 

UU'mann-ite  (ai'man-It),  re.  [So  named  after  J.  C. 
Ullman,  a  German  chemist.]  (Min.)  A  brittle  mineral 
of  a  steel-gray  color  and  metallic  luster,  containing  anti- 
mony, arsenic,  sulphur,'  and  nickel. 

UHu'oo  (ul-lu'ko),  «.     (Bot.)  See  Melluco. 

Ul-ma'ceous  (ul-ma'shtis),  a.  [L.  uhnus  an  elm.] 
(Bot. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  suborder  of  urticaceous  plants, 
of  wliich  the  elm  is  the  type. 

Ul'mate  (ul'mat),  n.     (Chem.)  A  salt  of  ulmic  acid. 

Ul'mic  (iil'mTk),  a.  [L.  ulmus  an  elm  :  cf.  F.  id- 
mique.]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to  ulmin;  designating  an 
acid  obtained  from  ulmin. 

Ul'min  (ul'mTn),re.  [L.  reZmus  an  elm  :  cf.P.wtejne.] 
(Chem.)  A  brown  amorphous  substance  found  in  decay- 
ing vegetation.   Cf.  HuMiN.    [Formerly  written  jf^mme.] 

II  Ul'mus  (ul'miis),  re.  [L.,  an  elm.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  trees  including  the  elm. 

II  Ul'na  (iil'na),  n.  [L.,  theelbov/.  See  Ell.]  1.  (Anai.) 
The  postaxial  bone  of  the  forearm,  or  brachium,  corre- 
sponding to  the  fibula  of  the  hind  limb.     See  Radius. 

2.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  An  ell ;  also,  a  yard.  Burrill. 

Ul'nage  (iil'naj),  re.  [See  Ulna,  and  cf.  Alnage.] 
(Old  Eng.  Law)  Measurement  by  the  ell ;  alnage. 

Ul'nar  (ul'ner),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
ulna,  or  the  elbow  ;  as,  the  ulnar  nerve. 

II  Ul-na're  (ul-na're),  re.,-  pi.  Ulnaeia  (-ri-a).  [NL. 
See  Ulna.]  (Anal.)  One  of  the  bones  or  cartilages  of 
the  carpus,  which  articulates  with  the  ulna  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  cuneiform  in  man. 

II  U'Io-den'dron(u'lo-d5n'drbn),n.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.oS\o5, 
for  oAos  whole  -|-  SevSpov  tree.]  (Paleon.)  A  genus  of 
fossil  trees. 

II  U'lo-na'ta  (u'16-na'ta),  re.  jo;.  [NL.]  (Zo'dl.)  A.  di-. 
vision  of  insects  nearly  equivalent  to  the  true  Orthoptera. 

U-lOt'ri-chan  (ii-lot'rT-kan),  a.  (Authropol.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  Ulotrichi.  ^  re.     One  of  the  Ulotrichi. 

II  U-lot'ri-Chi  (-ki),  re.  pi.  [NL., fr.  Gr.  oiiAdepif ,  oi\6- 
Tpt;(os,  woolly-Iiaired  ;  ouAos  woolly  -f-  6pi^,  rpt^o?,  hair.] 
(Anthropol.)  The  division  of  mankind  which  embraces 
the  races  having  woolly  or  crispy  hair.     Cf.  Leiotrichi. 

U-lOt'ri-chous (-kus),  a.  (Anthropol.)  Having  woolly 
or  crispy  hair ;  —  opposed  to  leiotrichous. 

Ul'Ster  (ul'ster),  n.  A  long,  loose  overcoat,  worn  by 
men  and  women,  originally  made  of  frieze  from  Ulster, 
Ireland. 

Ul-te'ri-or  (iil  te'rt-er),  a.  [L.,  comp.  of  ultra,  ultro, 
beyond,  on  the  other  side,  properly  cases  of  an  old  adjec- 
tive, formed  with  a  comparative  suffix,  which  is  akin  to 
OL.  uls  beyond,  L.  olim  formerly,  liereafter,  orig.,  at  that 
time,  ille  that,  OL.  olle,  ollus.  Cf.  Outrage.]  1.  Sit- 
uated beyond,  or  on  the  farther  side  ;  thither ;  —  correla- 
tive with  hither. 

2.  Further  ;  remoter ;  more  distant ;  succeeding  ;  as, 
ulterior  demands  or  propositions ;  ulterior  views ;  what 
ulterior  measures  will  be  adopted  is  uncertain. 

Ulterior  object  or  aim,  an  object  or  aim  beyond  that  which 
is  avowed. 

Ul-te'rl-or,  re.    Ulterior  side  or  part,   [i?.]   Coleridge. 

Ul-te'rl-or-ly,  adv.    More  distantly  or  remotely. 

II  Ul'ti-ma  (ul'tl-ma),  a.  [L.,  fem.  of  ultimus  last.} 
Most  remote  ;  furthest ;  final ;  last. 

Ultima  ratio  [L.],  the  last  reason  or  argument ;  the  last 
resort.  —  Tntlma  Thule.    [L.]    See  Thule. 

Ul'ti-ma,  re.  [L.,  fem.  of  ultimus  last.]  (Gram.  & 
Pros.)  The  last  syllable  of  a  word. 

Ul'ti-mate  (-mat),  a.  [LL.  ultimatus  last,  extreme, 
fr.  L.  ultimare  to  come  to  an  end,  fr.  ultimus  the  far- 
thest, last,  superl.  from  the  same  so'urce  as  ulterior.  See 
Ulterior,  and  cf.  Ultimatum.]  1.  Farthest ;  most  re- 
mote in  space  or  time  ;  extreme  ;  last ;  final. 

My  harbor,  and  my  •ultimate  repose.  Milton. 

Many  actions  apt  to  procure  fame  are  not  conducive  to  this 

our  ultimate  happiness.  Addison. 

2.  Last  in  a  train  of  progression  or  consequences ; 
tended  toward  by  all  that  precedes ;  arrived  at,  as  the 
last  result ;  final. 

Those  ultimate  truths  and  those  universal  laws  of  thought 
which  we  can  not  rationally  contradict.  Coleridge. 

3.  Incapable  of  further  analysis ;  incapable  of  further 
division  or  separation ;  constituent ;  elemental ;  as,  an 
ultimate  particle ;  an  ultimate  constituent  of  matter. 

Ultimate  analysis  (Chem.),  organic  analysis.  See  under 
Organic.  —  Ultimate  belief.  See  under  Belief.  —  Ultimate 
ratio  (Math.),  the  limiting  value  of  a  ratio,  or  that  toward 
which  a  series  tends,  and  which  it  does  not  pass. 

Syn.  — Final;  conclusive.    See  Pinal. 

Ul'ti-mate  (-mat),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ultima- 
ted  (-ma'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Ultimating.]  1.  To  come 
or  bring  to  an  end  or  issue ;  to  eventuate ;  to  end.     [i?.] 

2.  To  come  or  bring  into  use  or  practice,     [if.] 

Ul'tl-mate-ly  (-mat-ly),  adv.  As  a  final  consequence  ; 
at  last ;  in  the  end  ;  as,  afflictions  often  tend  to  correct 
immoral  habits,  and  tillimately  prove  blessings. 

Ul'ti-ma'tion  (-ma'shtin),  re.  State  of  being  ultimate  ; 
that  which  is  ultimate,  or  final ;  ultimatum,    [if.]   Swift. 

II  Ul'ti-ma'tum  (-ttim),  re. ,-  pi.  E.  Ultimatums  (-tilmz), 
L.   Ultimata   (-ta).      [NL.     See   Ultimate.]     A    final 
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proposition,  concession,  or  condition  ;  especially,  the 
final  proportions,  conditions,  or  terms,  offered  by  either 
of  the  parties  in  a  diplomatic  negotiation  ;  the  most  fa- 
vorable terms  that  a  negotiator  can  offer,  the  rejection 
of  wliicli  usually  puts  an  end  to  the  negotiation. 

Ul'time  (ul'tTm),  a.    Ultimate  ;  final.    [Obs.^  Bacon. 

Ul-tlm'i-ty  (ul-tim'i-ty),  n.  [LL.  ulHmitas  extremity, 
ir.  L.  ultxTnus  the  last.]  The  last  stage  or  consequence ; 
finality.     [_Obs.'\  Bacon. 

II  Ul'U-mo  (ul'tT-m6).  [L.  ultimo  (mense)  in  the  last 
month.]  In  the  month  immediately  preceding  the  pres- 
ent ;  as,  on  the  1st  ultimo  ;  —  usually  abbreviated  to  ult. 
Cf.  Proximo. 

Ul'tion  (M'shun),  n.  [L.  ultio.'\  The  act  of  taking 
vengeance ;  revenge.     [Ofo.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Dl'tra-  (iil'tra-).  A  prefix  from  the  Latin  ultra  be- 
yond (see  Ulterior),  having  in  composition  the  significa- 
tion beyond,  on  the  other  side,  chiefly  when  joined  with 
words  expressing  relations  of  place ;  as,  ullravadjcme, 
wWramontane,  jiHramuudane,  wttratropical,  etc.  In 
other  relations  it  has  the  sense  of  excessively,  exceed- 
ingly, beyond  what  is  common,  natural,  right,  or  proper  ; 
as,  t/Wraconservative,  «/<rodemocratic,  «Zij-adespotic,  ul- 
^■oliberal,  «Z<raradical,  etc. 

Ul'tra,  a.  [See  Ultra-.]  Going  beyond  others,  or  be- 
yond due  limit ;  extreme  ;  fanatical ;  uncompromising  , 
as,  an  ultra  reformer ;  ultra  measures. 

Ul'tra,  n.  One  who  advocates  extreme  measures ;  an 
ultraist ;  an  extremist ;  a  radical.  Brougham. 

Ul'trage  (ul'trSj),  n.     Outrage.     \_Obs.'] 

Ul'tra-ism  (iil'tra-Iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ultrdisme.  See 
Ultra-.]  The  principles  of  those  who  advocate  extreme 
measures,  as  radical  reform,  and  the  like.   Dr.  H.  More. 

Ul'tra-lSt,  n.  One  who  puslies  a  principle  or  measure 
to  extremes  ;  an  extremist ;  a  radical ;  an  ultra. 

Ul'tra-ma-rlne'  (-ma-ren'),  a.  [Pref .  ultra-  -\-  marine-l 
Situated  or  being  beyond  the  sea.  Burke. 

Ul'tra-ma-rlne',  n.  [Cf.  Sp.  uUramarino.  So  called 
because  the  lapis  lazuli  was  originally  brought  from  be- 
yond the  sea, — from  Asia.]  (Chem.)  A  blue  pigment 
formerly  obtained  by  powdering  lapis  lazuli,  but  now 
produced  in  large  quantities  by  fusing  together  silica, 
alumina,  soda,  and  sulphur,  thus  forming  a  glass,  colored 
blue  by  the  sodium  polysulphides  made  in  the  fusion. 
Also  used  adjectively. 

Green  ultramarine,  a  green  pigment  obtained  as  a  first 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  ultramarine,  into  which  it 
is  changed  by  subsequent  treatment.  —  Ultramarine  ash 
or  ashes  (.Paint.),  a  pigment  which  is  the  residuum  of 
lapis  lazuU  after  the  ultramarine  lias  Ijeen  extracted.  It 
was  used  by  the  old  masters  as  a  middle  or  neutral  tint 
for  flesh,  skies,  and  draperies,  being  of  a  purer  and  ten- 
derer gray  than  that  produced  by  the  mixture  of  more 
positive  colors.    Fairholt. 

Ul'tra-mon'tane  (-mon'tan),  a.  [LL.  ultramontanus ; 
L.  ultra  beyond  -f-  montanus  belonging  to  a  mountain, 
from  mons,  montis,  mountain :  cf.  F.  ultramontain.  It. 
oltramoniano.  See  Ultra-,  and  Mountain.]  Being  be- 
yond the  mountains ;  specifically,  being  beyond  the  Alps, 
in  lespect  to  the  one  who  speakSi 

J^""  This  term  was  first  applied,  somewhat  contemptu- 
ously, by  the  Italians,  to  the  nations  north  of  the  Alps, 
especially  the  Germans  and  French,  their  painters,  ju- 
rists, etc.  At  a  later  period,  the  French  and  Germans  ap- 
plied it  to  the  Italians.  It  is  now  more  particularly  used 
m  respect  to  religious  matters ;  and  ultramontane  doc- 
trines, when  spoken  of  north  of  the  Alps,  denote  the 
extreme  views  of  the  pope's  rights  and  supremacy  main- 
tained by  Bellarmin  and  other  Italian  writers. 

Ul'tra-mon'tane,  n.  1.  One  who  resides  beyond  the 
mountains,  especially  beyond  the  Alps  ;  a  foreigner. 

2.  One  who  maintains  extreme  views  favoring  the 
pope's  supremacy.    See  Ultramontanism. 

Ul'tra-mon'ta-nism  (-ta-nlz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ultramon- 
tanisme.']  The  principles  of  those  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  who  maintain  extreme  views  favoring 
the  pope's  supremacy ;  —  so  used  by  those  living  north 
of  the  Alps  in  reference  to  the  Italians ;  —  rarely  used 
in  an  opposite  sense,  as  referring  to  the  views  of  those 
living  north  of  the  Alps  and  opposed  to  the  papal  claims. 
Cf.  Gallicanism. 

Ul'tra-mon'ta-nlst  (-nist),  n.  One  who  upholds  ultra- 
xnontanism. 

Ul'tra-mun'dane  (-miin'dan),  a.  [L.  ultramundanus. 
See  Ultra-,  and  Mundane.]  Being  beyond  the  world, 
or  beyond  the  limits  of  our  system.  Boyle. 

Ul'tra-rea'  (-rgd'),  a.  [Pref.  ultra-  +  re(f.]  (Phys- 
ics) Situated  beyond  or  below  the  red  rays ;  as,  the 
ultrared  rays  of  the  speotrum,  which  are  less  refrangible 
than  the  red. 

Ul'tra-trop'lc-al  (-trop'i-kal),  a.  [Pref.  ultra-  +  trop- 
ical.'] Situated  beyond,  or  outside  of,  the  tropics ;  extra- 
tropical  ;  also,  having  an  excessively  tropical  tempera- 
ture ;  warmer  than  the  tropics. 

Ul'tra-vi'o-let  (-vi'S-let),  a.  [Pref.  ultra^  -f-  violet.'] 
(Physics)  Situated  beyond  or  above  the  violet  rays  ;  as, 
the  ultraviolet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  which  are  more  re- 
frangible than  the  violet  rays. 

II  Ul'tra  Vl'res  (vl'rez).  [Law  Latin,  from  L.  prep. 
ultra  beyond  -\-  vires,  pi.  of  vis  strength.]  Beyond 
power ;  transcending  authority  ;  —  a  phrase  used  fre- 
quently in  relation  to  acts  or  enactments  by  corporations 
in  excess  of  their  chartered  or  statutory  rights. 

Ul'tra-ZO-ai'a-cal  (-z6-di'a-kal),  a.  [Pref.  ultra-  -f 
zodiacal.]  (Astron.)  Outside  the  zodiac  ;  being  in  that 
part  of  the  heavens  that  is  more  than  eiglit  degrees  from 
the  ecliptic ;  as,  ultrasodiacal  planets,  tliat  is,  tliose  plan- 
ets which  in  part  of  their  orbits  go  beyond  the  zodiac. 

Ul-tro'ne-OUS  (iil-tro'ne-iis),  a.  [L.  ultroneus,  from 
ultra  to  the  further  side,  on  his  part,  of  one's  own  ac- 
cord. See  Ultra-.]  Spontaneous;  voluntary.  [Obs.'] 
Jer.  Taylor.  — 'm-XWno-Wi.B-ly,  adv.  [06jj.]  — Ul-tro'- 
ne-ous-nesB,  n.    \_Obs.] 

II  Ul'U-la  (ul'u-la),  n.  [L.,  a  screech  owl.]  (Zool.) 
A  genus  of  owls  including  the  great  gray  owl  (Ulula 
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cinerea)  of  Arctic  America,  and  other  similar  species. 
See  Illust.  of  Owl. 

Ul'U-lant  (ul'u-lant),  a.     Howling ;  wailing. 

Ul'U-late  (-lat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ululated  (-la'tSd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ululating.]  [L.  ululatus,  p.  p.  of  ululare 
to  howl,  yell,  shriek.]  To  howl,  as  a  dog  or  a  wolf ;  to 
wail ;  as,  ululating  jackals.  -Sir  T.  Herbert. 

Ul'U-la'tlon  (-la'shiSn),  n.  [L.  ululatio.']  A  howl- 
ing, as  of  a  dog  or  wolf ;  a  wailing. 

He  may  fright  others  with  his  nhilation.        Wither. 

II  Ul'va  (ul'va),  n.  [L.,  sedge.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
thin  papery  bright  green  seaweeds  including  the  kinds 
called  sea  lettuce. 

Um'be  (um'b«),  prep.  [AS.  ymbe;  akin  to  OHG. 
umbi,  G.  um.     Cf.  Amb-.]     About.     [06s.]      Layamon. 

Um'be-cast'  (-kasf),  v.  i.  \Umbe  -f  cast.']  To  cast 
about ;  to  consider  ;  to  ponder.     \_Obs.]    Sir  T.  Malory. 

Um'bel  (um'bel),  n.  [L.  umbella  a  little  shadow, 
umbrella,  dim.  of  umbra  shade.  See 
Umbrella.]  (£oi. )  A  kind  of  flower 
cluster  in  which  the  flower  stalks 
radiate  from  a  common  point,  as  in 
the  carrot  and  milkweed.  It  is  simple 
or  compound  ;  in  the  latter  case,  each 
peduncle  bears  anotlier  little  umbel, 
called  umbellet,  or  umoellule. 

UmlJel-lar  (-ler),  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  an  umbel;  having  the 
form  of  an  umbel. 

Um'bel-late  (-bgl-lSt),    \a.   [NL. 

UmOjel-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  f     umbel- 
latus.]    (Bot.)  Bearing  umbels  ;  pertaining  to  an  umbel ; 
umbel-like  ;  as,  umbellate  plants  or  flowers. 

Um'bel-let  (-let),  n.  {Bot.)  A  small  or  partial  um- 
bel ;  an  umbellule. 

Um-bellic  (iim-bgllTk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to, 
or  obtained  from,  certain  umbelliferous  plants ;  as,  um- 
bellic  acid. 

TTmbellic  acid.  (Chem.)  (a)  Anisic  acid.  [Obs.]  (6)  A 
yellow  powder  obtained  from  umbelliferone. 

Um-bel'li-fer  (-ll-fer),  n.  [NL.  See  Umbelliferous.] 
(Bot. )  A  plant  producing  an  umbel  or  umbels. 

Um'bel-IU'er-one  (Qm'bel-lif'er-on),  n.  (Chem.)  A 
tasteless  white  crystalline  substance,  C9H6O3,  found  in 
the  bark  of  a  certain  plant  (Daphne  Mezereum),  and  also 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  certain  gums  from  the 
Umbelliferie,  as  galbanum,  asafetida,  etc.  It  is  analo- 
gous to  coumarin.     Called  also  hydroxy-coumarin. 

Um'bel-lU'er-OUS  (-us),  a.  iUmbel  -f  -ferous:  cf. 
F.  ombellifere.']  (Bot.)  (a)  Producing  umbels.  (6)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  natural  order  (UmbelUferse)  of  plants, 
of  which  the  parsley,  carrot,  parsnip,  and  fennel  are 
well-known  examples.  ,     r.    i 

II  Um-bel'lu-la'ri-a  (iim-bSl'-  «  »  '^* 
lij-la'ri-a),  n.  [NL.  See  Umbel- 
lule.] (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  deep- 
sea  alcyonaria  consisting  of  a 
cluster  of  large  flowerlike  polyps 
situated  at  the  summit  of  a  long, 
slender  stem  which  stands  up- 
right in  the  mud,  supported  by  a 
bulbous  base. 

Um'bel-lule  (tim'bel-liil),  n. 
[NL.  rmibellula,  dim.  of  uinbella : 
cf.  F.  ombellule.'X  (Bot.)  An  um- 
bellet. 

Um'ber  (iim'ber),  n.  [F.  om- 
bre ocherous  ore  of  iron,  terre 
d'ombre.  It.  terra  d'  ombra, 
literally,  earth  of  shadow  or 
shade,  L.  umbra  shadow,  shade.  Umbellularia  ( UmbeTtula 
Cf.  Umber,  3  &  4,   Umbrage.]     Sai,-/in}.   a  Side  View 

.1.  (Pa™^)  A  brown  or  reddish  ^.^f  "Xn^Sl,  Sif 
pigment  used  m  both  oil  and  End  of  Stem  and  Bulb. 
water  colors,  obtained  from  cer- 
tain natural  clays  variously  colored  by  the  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese.  It  is  commonly  heated  or  burned  be- 
fore being  used,  and  is  then  called  burnt  umber;  when 
not  heated,  it  is  called  raw  umber.  See  Burnt  umber, 
below. 

2.  An  umbrere.     [06s.] 

3.  [F.  ombre,  umbre,  L.  umbra."]  (Zool.)  See  Gray- 
ling, 1. 

4.  [Cf.  NL.  Scopus  umbrella,  F.  ombrette ;  probably 
from  L.  umbra  shade,  in  al- 
lusion to  its  dark  brown  col- 
or. See  Umber  a  pigment.] 
(Zo'ol.)  An  African  wading 
bird  (Scopus  umbrella)  allied 
to  the  storks  and  herons.  It 
is  dull  dusky  brown,  and  has 
a  large  occipital  crest.  Called 
also  ximbrette,  umbre,  and 
umber  bird. 

Burnt  lunber  (Pam^),  apig- 
ment  made  by  burning  raw 
umber,  whicli  is  changed  by 
this  process  from  an  olive 
brown  to  a  bright  reddish 
brown.  —  Cologne,  or  German, 
umber,  a  brown  pigrmeut  ob- 
tained from  lignite.  See 
Cologne  earth. 

Um'ber,  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  umber ;  resembling 
umber  ;  olive-brown  ;  dark 
brown ;  dark  ;  dusky. 

Their  harps  are  of  the  nnibcr  shade 

Tliat  hides  tlie  blusli  of  wakint'  day.   J.  R.  Drake. 

Um'ber,  v.  t.  To  color  witiv  umber;  to  shade  or 
darken  ;  as,  to  umber  over  one's  face.  B.  Jonson. 

Um'ber-y  (-y),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  umber;  like 
umber ;  as,  umbery  gold. 

Um-bll'iO  (tlm-btl'Ik),  n.    [From  L.  umbilicus :  cf.  F. 
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ombilie.  See  Navel.]  1.  The  navel ;  the  center.  [06j.1 
"  The  umbilic  of  the  world."  Sir  T.  Herbert. 

2.  (Geom.)  An  umbilicus.     See  Umbilicus,  5  (6). 

Um-bll'lc  (um-bTl'ik),  a.     (Anal.)  See  Umbilical,  1. 

Um-bil'io-al  (-i-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ombilical.  See  Um- 
bilic, ?i.]  1.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  umbilicus, 
or  umbilical  cord ;  umbilic. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  center ;  central,    [i?.]      DeFoe. 

Umbilical  cord,  (a)  (Anat.)  The  cord  which  connects  the 
fetus  with  the  placenta,  and  contains  the  arteries  and  the 
vein  through  which  blood  circulates  between  the  fetus 
and  the  placenta;  the  navel-string.  (6)  (Bot.)  The  little 
stem  by  which  the  seeds  are  attached  to  the  placenta ; 
—  called  also  Junicular  co?-rf.  —  Umbilical  hernia  (Med.), 
hernia  of  the  bowels  at  the  umbilicus.  —  Umbilical  point 
(Geom.),  an  umbilicus.  See  Umbilicus,  5.  —  Umbilical 
region  (Anal.),  the  middle  region  of  the  abdomen,  bounded 
above  by  tlie  epigastric  region,  below  by  the  hypogastric 
region,  and  on  the  sides  by  the  lumbar  regions.  —  Umbil- 
ical vesicle  (Anat.),  a  saccular  appendage  of  the  develop- 
ing embryo,  containing  tlie  nutritive  and  unsegmented 
part  of  the  ovum  ;  the  yolk  sac.    See  Blust.  in  Appendix. 

Um-bil'i-cate(um-bil'i-kat),  la.  [h.umbilicatus.  See 

Um-bll'1-ca'ted  (-i-ka't6d),  )  Umbilic]  (a)  De- 
pressed in  the  middle,  like  a  navel,  as  a  flower,  fruit,  or 
leaf  ;  navel-shaped  ;  having  an  umbilicus ;  as,  an  umbil- 
icated  smallpox  vesicle.  (6)  (Bot.)  Supported  by  a  stalk 
at  the  central  point. 

Um-bil'i-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiin),  n.  A  slight,  navel-like  de- 
pression, or  dimpling,  of  the  center  of  a  rounded  body  ; 
as,  the  umbilication  of  a  smallpox  vesicle ;  also,  the  con- 
dition of  being  umbilicated. 

II  Um'bi-li'cus  (um'bl-li'kus),  n.    [L.    See  Umbilic] 

1.  (Anat.)  The  depression,  or  mark,  in  the  median  liue 
of  the  abdomen,  which  indicates  the  point  where  the  um- 
bilical cord  separated  from  the  fetus ;  tlie  navel. 

2.  (Gr.  &  Bom.  Antiq.)  An  ornamented  or  painted 
ball  or  boss  fastened  at  each  end  of  the  stick  on  which 
manuscripts  were  rolled.        Dr.  'W.  Smith, 

3.  i^Bot.)  The  hilum. 

4.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  depression  or  opening  in  j 
the  center  of  the  base  of  many  spiral  shells.  '  ^ 
(6)  Either  one  of  the  two  apertures  in  the  iT* 
calamus  of  a  feather.  X2'' 

5.  (Geom.)  (a)  One  of  the  foci  of  an  el- 
lipse, or  other  curve.  [_Obs.]  (6)  A  point  "  U!i)'"'.'.<=}" 
of  a  surface  at  which  the  curvatures  of  the  eleyans.'^  ^ 
normal  sections  are  all  equal  to  each  other. 

A  sphere  may  be  osculatory  to  the  surface  in  every  direc- 
tion at  an  umbilicus.     Called  also  umbilic. 

Um'ble  pie'  (iim'b'l  pi').  A  pie  made  of  umbles. 
See  To  eat  humble  pie,  under  Humble. 

Um'bles  (um'b'lz),  n.  pi.  [See  Nombles.]  The  en- 
trails and  coarser  parts  of  a  deer;  hence,  sometimes, 
entrails,  in  general.  [Written  also  humbles.]  Johnson. 
II  Um'bO  (iim'bo),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Umbones  (iSm-bo'nez), 
E.  Umbos  (lim'boz).  [L.]  1.  The  boss  of  a  sliield,  at 
or  near  the  middle,  and  usually  projecting,  sometimes 
in  a  sharp  spike. 

2.  A  boss,  or  rounded  elevation,  or  a  coiTesponding 
depression,  in  a  palate,  disk,    or  membrane  ;   as,  the 

umbo  in  the  in- 
tegument of  the 
larvae  of  ecliino- 
derms  or  in  the 
tympanic  mem- 
brane of  the  ear. 
3.  (Zool.)  One 
of     the      lateral 

WW  Umbos  of  Dacnjdiam  vitreum  (A),     „,,  4-1^1  • 

and  Poromi/agranulataiB).  above    the   hinge 

of  a  bivalve  shell. 

Um'bO-nate  (um'bo-nat), )  a.     [NL.  umbonatus.     See 

Um'bo-na'ted  (-na'tSd),    (     Umbo.]  Having  a  conical 
or  rounded  projection    or  protuber- 
ance, like  a  boss. 

II  Um'bra  (um'bra),  n.  ;  pi.  Umbr^ 
(-bre).     [L.,  a  shadow.]    1.  (Aslron.) 
(a)  The  conical  shadow  projected  from 
a  planet  or  satellite,  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  the  sun,  within  which  a  spec- 
tator could  see  no  portion  of  the  sun's   tt_>,     \ '  ..    ,. 
disk ;  -  used  in  contradistinction  from   Umbonat^^  Mush- 
penumbra.    See  Penumbra.    (6)  The 
central  dark  portion,  or  nucleus,  of  a  sun  spot,     (c)  The 
fainter  part  of  a  sun  spot ;  —  now  more  commonly  called 
penumbra. 

2.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  sciasnoid  food 
fishes   of    the  genus      ,  ^"^i^, 
Umbrina,    especially  l.,'.  'j  ''^/ 
the   Medi-  ^-etnnaioiwvsT^tww.i  ■    /ta»t^ 

terranean  ^aaa^Sw^psfiV^'^^jiJ^jif^^^f?^^  .^^^ 
species(t'. 
cirrhosa), 
which  i  s 
highly  es- 
teemed as 
a    market 

called  also  Common  Umbra  {JJntbrina  cirrhosa). 

ombre,  and  umbrine. 

Umbra  tree  (Hot.),  a  tree  (Phytolacca  dioica)  of  the 
same  genus  as  pokoweod.  It  is  a  native  of  Soutli  America, 
but  is  now  grown  in  southern  Europe.  It  lias  large  dark 
leaves,  and  a  somber  aspect.  Tlio  juice  of  its  berries  is 
used  for  coloring  wine.        J.  Smith  (Diet.  Econ.  Plants). 

Um-brac'u-lU'er-ous  (ilm-brSk'ii-ITf'Br-iis),  a.  [L. 
umbraculum  uiubrell:i(diin.  oi  umbra  sliado) -|- -/c»'0!<j.] 
(Bot.)  Bearing  sometliing  like  an  oiumi  umbrella. 

Um-brac'U-U-form  (iim-brilk'ii-ll-f6rin),  a.  [L.  i<m- 
hracuhnii  any  thing  tliat  furnishes  shade,  a  bower,  um- 
brella (dim.  of  umbra,  a  shade)  -\-  -form.]  Having  tlie 
form  of  anytliing  that  serves  to  sluide,  as  a  tree  top,  an 
umbrella,  and  tlie  like;  specifically  (Bot.),  having  the 
form  of  an  umbrella ;  iimbrella-slmped. 


use,    unite,   rjjde,   fyll,    fip,    arn ;    pity ;    food,   fo~ot ;    out,   oil :     chair ;    bo  ;    sing,   iok ;    tlien,    thin ;    bow  ;    zlx  =  z  in  azure. 
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Um'brage  (ttm'braj ;  48),  n.  [F.  ombrage  shade, 
suspicion,  umbrage,  L.  umbraticus  belonging  to  shade, 
fr.  umbra  a  shade.     Cf.  Umbee,  Umbrella,  Umbeatic] 

1.  Shade;  shadow;  obscurity;  hence,  that  which  af- 
fords a  shade,  as  a  screen  of  trees  or  fohage. 

Where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sunlight,  spread  their  umbrage  broad.     Milton. 

2.  Shadowy  resemblance  ;  shadow.     [Ofti.] 

The  opinioii  carries  no  show  of  truth  nor  umbrage  of  reason 
on  its  side.  Woodward. 

3.  The  feeling  of  being  overshadowed;  jealousy  of 
another,  as  standing  in  one's  light  or  way ;  hence,  sus- 
picion of  injury  or  wrong ;  offense  ;  resentment. 

Which  gave  umbrage  to  wiser  than  myself.  Evelyn. 
Persons  who  feel  most  umbrage  from  the  overshadowing  aris- 
tocracy. "  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Um-bra'geous  (iim-bra'jiis ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ombra- 
geux  shy,  skittish,  suspicious,  in  OF.  also,  shady.  See 
Umbrage.]  1.  Forming  or  affording  a  shade ;  shady ; 
shaded ;  as,  umbrageous  trees  or  foliage. 

Umbrageous  grots  and  caves 
Of  cool  recess,  o'er  which  the  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape.  Milton. 

2.  Not  easily  perceived,  as  if  from  being  darkened  or 
shaded  ;  obscure.     [OA.?.]  -Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  Feeling  jealousy  or  umbrage ;  taking,  or  disposed  to 
take,  umbrage ;  suspicious.     [OJs.]    Bp.  Warburion. — 

Um-bra'geous-ly,  adv.  —  Um-bra'geous-ness,  n. 

Um'brate  (iim'brat),  V.  t.  [L.  umbratus,  p.  p.  of  um- 
brare  to  shade,  fr.  umbra  a  shade.]  To  shade  ;  to  shad- 
ow; to  foreshadow.     [OJs.] 

Um-brat'lc  (iim-brSt'ik), )  a.     [L.  umbraticus,  from 

Um-brat'lc-al  (-i-kal),  )  umbra  shade.  See  Um- 
brage.] Of  or  pertaining  to  the  shade  or  darkness; 
shadowy;  unreal;  secluded;  retired.    [iJ.^     B.  Jonson. 

Um'bra-tUe  (ura'br4-tTl),  a.  [L.  umbratilis,  fr.  um^ 
bra  shade.]    Umbratic.     [B.J  B.  Jonson. 

Um-bra'tious  (um-bra'shus),  a.  [L.  umbra  a  shade. 
Cf.  Umbrageous.]  Suspicious;  captious;  disposed  to 
take  umbrage.     [06s.  &  i?.]  Sir  M.  Wotlon. 

Um'bre  (iim'ber),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Umber. 

Um-brel'  (iim-brel'),  n.  An  umbrella.  lObs.  or  Colloq.1 
Each  of  them  besides  bore  their  unibrels.       Shelton. 

Um-brel'la  (-la),  n.  [It.  ombrella,  fr.  ombra  a  shade, 
L.  umbra  ;  cf.  L.  xmibella  a  sunshade,  a  parasol.  Cf. 
Umbel,  Umbkage.]  1.  A  shade,  screen,  or  guard,  car- 
ried in  the  hand  for  sheltering  the  person  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  or  from  rain  or  snow. 
It  is  formed  of  silk,  cotton,  or  other 
fabric,  extended  on  strips  of  whale- 
bone, steel,  or  other  elastic  mate- 
rial, inserted  in,  or  fastened  to,  a 
rod  or  stick  by  means  of  pivots  or 
hinges,  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of 
being  opened  and  closed  with  ease. 
See  Pakasol. 

Underneath  the  umbrella's  oily  shed. 
Gay. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  umbrellalike  disk, 
or  swimming  bell,  of  a  jellyfish.         Umbrella    Shell  (Pm- 

3.  (.ZToo?.)  Any  marine  tectibran-  'll'^.^^f'ff^irASl' 
,7  ,   ^        i.   '      J     f  i-u  rr  ^  Side  View  or  Ani- 

chiate  gastropod  of  the  genus  t/ra-     m^l   with  Shell ;   B 
brella,  having   an  umbrella-shaped     Shell,  Dorsal  view, 
shell ;  —  called  also  umbrella  shell. 

Umbrella  ant  (^ooZ.),  the  sauba  ant ;  — so  called  because 
it  carries  bits   of  leaves  over  Its  back  when  foraging. 


Umbrella  Ant  (%).    a  Female  ;  6  Worker,  carrying  a  Piece  of 
a  Leaf. 

Called  also  parasol  an<.  —  Umbrella  bird  (Zool.),  a  South 
American  bird  ( Cephalopierus  ornatus)  of  the  family  Co- 
tingidm.  It  is  black,  with 
a  large  and  handsome  crest; 
consisting  of  a  mass  of 
soft,  glossy  blue  feathers 
curved  outward  at  the  tips. 
It  also  has  a  cervical  plume 
consisting  of  a  long,  cylin- 
drical dermal  process  cov- 
ered with  soft  hairy  feath- 
ers. Called  also  dragoon 
Wr-rf.  —  Umbrella  lea.t(BoL), 
an  American  perennial 
herb  (Diphylleia  cymosa), 
having  very  large  peltate 
and  lobed  radical  leaves.  — 
Umbrella  shell.  (Zool.)  See 
Umbrella,   3.  —  Umbrella 


Umbrella  Bird. 


tree  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  magnolia  (M.  Umbrella)  with  the 
large  leaves  arranged  in  umbreUalike  clusters  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  It  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky.  Other  plants  in  various  countries  are 
called  by  this  name,  especially  a  kind  of  screw  pine  (Pan- 
danus  odoraiissimus). 

Um-brere'  )  (iim-brer'),  n,     [F.  ombre  a  shade,  L. 

Um-brlere' (  umbra;  cf.  F.  ombrelle  a  sunshade, 
OF.  also  ombriire.  See  Umbrella.]  In  ancient  armor, 
a  visor,  or  projection  like  the  peak  of  a  cap,  to  which  a 
face  guard  was  sometimes  attached.  This  was  some- 
times fixed,  and  sometimes  moved  freely  upon  the  hel- 
met and  could  be  raised  like  the  beaver.  Called  also 
umber,  and  umbril.    [06s.] 

But  only  vented  up  her wm&rtcre.  Spenser. 

Umbrette'  (iim-brSt'),  «.  [F.  ombrette.']  {Zool.) 
See  Umber,  4. 

Dm-brif'er-ons  (iim-brtfer-us),  a.  [L.  umbrifer ; 
UTO&ra  a  shade -[- /erre  to  bear.]  Casting  or  making  a 
shade;  umbrageous.  —  Um-brll'er-ons-ly  (-IJ),  adv. 


Um'brll  (Qm'brll),  n.    An  umbrere.     [06«.] 

Um'brine  (iim'brln),  ra.     {Zool.)  SeeUMBEA,2. 

UmTarose'  (Qm'bros'),  a.  [L.  umbrosus,  fr.  umbra  a 
shade.]     Shady;  umbrageous.     [OisJ 

Um-bros'i-ty  (iim-brSs'i-ty),  «.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  umbrose ;  shadiness.     [06s.]       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Um-hO'fO  (iim-ho'fo),  n.  {Zool.)  An  African  two- 
horned  rhinoceros  {Atelodus,  or  Rhinoceros,  simus) ;  — 
called  also  chukuru,  and  while  rhinoceros. 

II  Umlaut  (oom'lout),  n.  [G.,  from  am  about  +  laut 
sound.]  {Pliilol.)  The  euphonic  modification  of  a  root 
vowel  sound  by  the  influence  of  a,  t,  or  a  in  the  suc- 
ceeding syllable. 

11^°"  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Teutonic  languages,  and 
was  common  in  Anglo-Saxon.  In  German  the  umlauted 
vowels  are  a,  o,  u,  and  they  are  written  either  a,  o,  «,  or 
ae,  oe,  ue;  as,  manner  or  maenner,  men,  from  mann,  man. 
Examples  of  forms  resulting  from  umlaut  in  English  are 
geese  pi.  of  goose,  men  pi.  of  man,  etc. 

Um'laut-ed,  a.  {Philol.)  Having  the  umlaut;  as, 
umlauted  vowels. 

There  is  no  natural  connection  between  umlauted  forms  and 
plurality.  EarU. 

Um'pi-rage  (tim'pT-raj  or  iim'pir-aj ;  48),  re.  [From 
Umpire.]  1.  The  office  of  an  umpire  ;  the  power,  right, 
or  authority  of  an  umpire  to  decide. 

The  mild  umpirage  of  the  federal  Union.    E.  Everett. 

2.  The  act  of  umpiring  ;  arbitrament.  Bp.  Hall. 

Um'plre  (iim'pir),  re.  [OE.  nompere,  nounpere  (also 
impier,  fr.  F.  impair  uneven),  fr.  OF.  nomper  uneven, 

F.  non-pair;  hence  the  meaning,  uneven,  i.  e.,  third 
person ;  non  not  -j-  OF.  per  even,  equal,  peer,  F.  pair  ; 
cf.  L.  impar  uneven,  unequal.    See  Non-,  and  Peer,  ».] 

1.  A  person  to  whose  sole  decision  a  controversy  or 
question  between  parties  is  referred  ;  especially,  one 
chosen  to  see  that  the  rules  of  a  game,  as  cricket,  base- 
ball, or  the  like,  are  strictly  observed. 

A  man,  in  questions  of  this  kind,  is  able  to  be  a  skillful  um- 
pire between  himself  and  others.  Barrow. 

2.  {Law)  A  third  person,  who  is  to  decide  a  contro- 
versy or  question  submitted  to  arbitrators  in  case  of 
their  disagreement.  Blaci:.stone. 

Syn.  —  Judge ;  arbitrator ;  referee.    See  Judge. 

Um'plre,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Umpired  (-pird)  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Umpibing.]  1.  To  decide  as  umpire  ;  to  arbi- 
trate ;  to  settle,  as  a  dispute. 

Judges  appointed  to  umpire  the  matter  in  contest  between 
them,  and  to  decide  where  the  right  hes.  ISoiUh. 

2.  To  perform  the  duties  of  umpire  in  or  for  ;  as,  to 
umpire  a  game.     [Colloq."] 

Um'pire,  v.  i.    To  act  as  umpire  or  arbitrator. 

Um'pire-Ship,  n.     Umpirage ;  arbitrament.        Jewel. 

Um'press  (-pres),  re.   Female  umpire.  [iJ.]   Marston. 

Um'ClUllile  (ilm'kwil),  adv.  [Cf.  OE.  umwhile  for 
a  time.  See  While.]  Some  time  ago ;  formerly.  [Scot.'] 
Sir  W.  Scott.  —  a.    Former.     [Scot.'] 

Un-.  [OE.  un-,  AS.  ?m-,  ore-,  the  unaccented  form  of 
the  accented  prefix  and-  (cf.  a!nswee)  ;  akin  to  D.  ont-, 

G.  ent-,  OHG.  int-,  Goth.  and-.  See  Anti-.]  An  insepa- 
rable verbal  prefix  or  particle.  It  is  prefixed :  (a)  To 
verbs  to  express  the  contrary,  and  not  the  simple  nega- 
tive, of  the  action  of  the  verb  to  which  it  is  prefixed ;  as 
in  ztrebend,  uncoil,  unAo,  ttrefold.  (6)  To  nouns  to  form 
verbs  expressing  privation  of  the  tiling,  quality,  or  state 
expressed  by  the  noun,  or  separation  from  it ;  as  in  un- 
child,  imsex.  Sometimes  participles  and  participial  ad- 
jectives formed  with  this  prefix  coincide  in  form  with 
compounds  of  the  negative  prefix  un-  (see  2d  Un-)  ;  as  in 
Mwdone  (from  tmdo),  meaning  unfastened,  ruined ;  and 
jtredone  (from  2d  un-  and  done)  meaning  HOt  done,  not 
finished.  Vn-  is  sometimes  used  with  an  intensive  force 
merely  ;  as  in  areloose. 

^W^  Compounds  of  this  prefix  are  given  in  full  in  their 
proper  order  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Un-.  [OE.  &  AS.  un-;  akin  to  OPries.  un-,  D.  ore-, 
OS.,  OHG.,  &  G.  un-,  Icel.  o-,  S-,  Sw.  o-,  Dan.  «-,  W.  an-, 
L.  in-,  Gr.  i.v-,  a-,  Skr.  an-,  a-.  V193.  Cf.  A-  not. 
In-  not,  No,  adv.]  An  inseparable  prefix,  or  particle,  sig- 
nifying not ;  in- ;  non-.  In-  is  prefixed  mostly  to  words 
of  Latin  origin,  or  else  to  words  formed  by  Latin  suffixes  ; 
are-  is  of  much  wider  application,  and  is  attached  at  will 
to  almost  any  adjective,  or  participle  used  adjectively, 
or  adverb,  from  which  it  may  be  desired  to  form  a  corre- 
sponding negative  adjective  or  adverb,  and  is  also,  but 
less  freely,  prefixed  to  nouns.  Un-  sometimes  has  merely 
an  intensive  force ;  as  in  aremerciless,  areremorseless. 

I.  Un-  is  prefixed  to  adjectives,  or  to  words  used  ad- 
jectively.    Specifically :  — 

(a)  To  adjectives,  to  denote  the  absence  of  the  quality 
designated  by  the  adjective  ;  as,  — 


Unabolishable 

Unabsolvable 

Unabsurd 

Unabundant 

Unaccordant 

Unadoptable 

Unadventnrous 

Unaffable 

Unaffectlonate 

Unafraid 

Unalllable 

Unallowable 

Unalterable 

UnamblguouB 

Unambltioas 

Unamendable 

Un-American 

Unamaaive 

Unangular 

UnansiouB 

Unapocryphal 

UnapostoUc 


Unapparent 

Unappeasable 

Unapplanslve 

Unappreciable 

Unapprehenslble 

Unapprehensive 

Unapproachable 

Unartificial 

UnartlBtic 

Unassailahle 

Unattainable 

Unattentive 

Unauthentic 

Unavailable 

Unbailable 

Unbearable 

Unbeantifnl 

Unbelieffnl 

Unbelievable 

Unbeneflcial 

Unbenevolent 

Unblamable 


Unblemlshable 

Unblissful 

Unboafitful 

Unbold 

Unbookish 

Unbounteoas 

Unbribable 

Unbrotherly 

Unbardensome 

Unbusinesslike 

Unbusy 

Uncandld 

Uncanonlcal 

Uscaptions 

Uncareful 

Uncelestial 

Unceremonloas 

Unchallengeable 

Unchaageable 

Uncharjr 

Unchaetlsable 

Uncheerftil 


Uncheery 

Uncblldlsb 

UnchlvalrouB 

Uncholerlc 

Unchristianlike 

UncircomBpect 

Uncivlc 

Unclasslble 

Unclassic 

Unclassical 

Uncleanly 

Unclear 

Unclerlcal 

UnclerkUke 

Unclose 

Uncloudy 

Unclubbable 

Uncoagulable 

Uncogitable 

Uncollectible 

Uncomlc 

Unconunendable 

Uncommercial 

Uncommunicable 

Uncommunicative 

Uncompact 

Uncompanionable 

Uncompassionate 

Uncompellable 

Uncompetitive 

Uncompiaint 

Uncomplaisant 

Uncomplimentary 

Unconcealable 

Unconcurrent 

Uncondltionate 

Unconinable 

Unconfutable 

Uncongealable 

Uncongenial 

Unconjugal 

Unconjunctive 

Unconquerable 

Unconsecrate 

Uncontainable 

Uncontamlnate 

Uncontradictable 

Uncontrite 

Unconvonable 

Unconventional 

Unconversable 

Unconversant 

Unconvertible 

Uncoquettish 

Uncordlal 

Uncorpulent 

Uncorrespondent 

Uncorruptible 

UncorrUptive 

Uncostly 

Uncounselable 

Unccim  table 

Unconnterfeit 

UncourteouB 

Uncourtierllke 

Uncourtly 

Uncrafty 

Uncreatable 

Uncritical 

Uncrystalllne 

Uncultivable 

Uncorlous 

Uncustomary 

Undangerous 

Undaughterly 

Undead 

Undecelvable 

Undecidable 

Undecipherable 

Undeclinable 

Undecomposable 

Undefinable 

Undelectable 

Undeliberate 

Undelightful 

Undeliverable 

Undemocratic 

Undemonstrable 

Undemonstrative 

Undeniable 

Underogatery 

Undescendlble 

Undescrlbable 

Undesirable 

Undesirous 

Undespondent 

Undevout 

Undiaphanoos 

Undlllgent 

Undimlnishablo 

Undlscemible ' 

Undisciplinable 

Undiscordant 

Undiflcoverable 

UndiBsolvable 

Undlstingnishable 

Undivldable 

Undivine 

Undomestlc 

Undonbtfal 


Undrahiable 

Undramatic 

Undrinkable 

Undurable 

Undnteous 

UndutUul 

Uneamest 

Uneatable 

Unecclesiastlcal 

Unedible 

Unelaborate 

Unelective 

Unelusive 

Unemotional 

Unemphatic 

Unemployable 

Unendurable 

Un-English 

Unentlre 

Unenviable 

Unenvlous 

Uneplscopal 

Unequable 

Unerrable 

Unescapable 

Unevangellcal 

Uneventful 

Unevldent 

Unexact 

Unexamlnable 

Unexceptionable 

Uneiclusive 

Unexemplary 

Unexempt 

Unezhaustible 

Unexistent 

Unexpectable 

Unexpectant 

Unexp>ainable 

Unexpress 

Unexpressible 

Unexpugnable 

Unextinct 

UnfactlouB 

Unfadable 

Unfaln 

Unfamiliar 

Unfamous 

Unfashionable 

Unfast 

Unfatherly 

Unfathomable 

Unfaulty 

Unfearful 

Unfeasible 

Unfelicitous 

Unfelt 

Unfeminine 

Unfermentable 

Unfestival 

Unflne 

Unfleshy 

Unfluent 

Unforcible 

Unfordable 

Unforeknowable 

Unforeseeable 

Unforgetful 

Unforgivable 

Unformal 

Unframable 

Unfratemal 

Unfriable 

Unfrightful 

Unfrustrable 

Unfoll 

Ungainable 

Ungainful 

Ungallant 

Ungenlal 

Ungenteel 

Ungentle 

Ungentlemanllke 

Ungentlemanly 

Ungeometrical 

Unghostly 

Unglad 

UngodUke 

Ungood 

Ungoodly 

Ungorgeous 

Ungranunatical 

Ungrave 

Unguldable 

Unguilty 

Unhabile 

Unhabitable 

Unhale 

Unhandy 

Unhardy 

Unharmful 

Unhasty 

UnhazardoQi 

Unhealable 

UnhealtMiil 

Unhealthy 

Unheavenly 

Unheedfol 

Unhelpful 

Unheritable 


UnUgh 

Untaonotlble 

Unhopetal 

Unhostile 

Unhurt 

Unhurtful 

Unhygienic 

Unideal 

Unidle 

Unlllnsory 

Unimaginable 

Unimaginative 

Unimmortal 

Unlmpllclt 

Unimportant 

Unimpressible 

Unimpressionable 

Unimprovable 

Unimpugnable 

Unlncldental 

Unlncreasable 

UnlndlSerent 

Unlndulgent 

UnlndustrlooB 

Uninflammable 

Uninfluential 

Uningenlous 

Uningenuoua 

Uninhabitable 

UninJuriouB 

Uninquisitlve 

Unlnstnictlve 

Unintelligent 

Unintelligible 

Unintsntional 

Uninteresting 

Uninterpretable 

Uninventive 

Unlnvestlgable 

U^jealons 

Unjoyful 

UnjoyouB 

Uiijustiflable 

Unklngly 

Unknightly 

Unknotty 

Unknowable 

Unlaborions 

Unladylike 

Unlevel 

Unlibidinous 

Unlightsome 

Unlimber 

Unllneal 

Unlogical 

Unlordly 

Unlosable 

Unlovable 

Unlucent 

Unluminoiu 

UnlustroQS 

Unlusty 

Unmaldenly 

Unmakable 

Unmalleable 

Unmanageable 

Unmanful 

Unmanlike 

Unmanly 

Unmarketable 

Unmarriable 

Unmarriageable 

UnmarvelouB 

UnmascuUne 

Unmatchable 

Unmatronlike 

Unmeek 

Unmeet 

UnmelodiouB 

Unmendable 

Unmentionable 

Unmercenary 

Unmerciable 

Unmeritable 

Unmerry 

Unmetaphorlcal 

Unmlghty 

Unmild 

Unmllitary 

Unmindful 

Unmlngleable 

UnmlraculouB 

Unmiry 

Unmitigable 

Unmodlflable 

UnmodlBh 

UnmoiBt 

UnmonklBh 

Unmotherly 

UmnuBcular 

Unmusical 

UnmyBterloiu 

Unnamable 

Unsatlve 

Unnavlgable 

Unneedfoi 

Unnegotiable 

Usnlggard 

Unnoble 

UnohJeetloDalile 
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miobneslani 

TTnobierrable 

Unobservant 

VnobBtractive 

Unobvioua 

Unofficial 

Unofficious 

Unoppreasiva 

Unordinary 

Unordinate 

Unoriginal 

Unornamental 

Unorthodox 

Unostentatious 

Unpacifiable 

Unpaclfic 

Unpainful 

Unpalatable 

Unparallelable 

Unpardonable 

Unpartable 

Unparticipant 

Unpassionate 

Unpastoral 

Unpatbetic 

Unpatriotic 

Unpeaceable 

Unpeaceful 

Unpedantic 

Unperceivable 

Unperceptible 

UnperllouB 

Unpermanent 

Unpersonable 

Unpersplrable 

Unpersuadable 

Unpersuasive 

Unphilanthropic 

Unphilosophic 

UnphilOBOphical 

Unpbysical 

Unpicturesque 

Unpierceable 

Unpitiful 

Unplain 

Unplauslble 

Unplausive 

Unpleadable 

Unpleasurable 

Unpliable 

Unpliant 

Unplamb 

Unpoetic 

Unpoetical 

Unpolitical 

Unpopular 

UnpopulooB 

Unportable 

Unpotable 

UnprecariouB 

Unprecise 

Unpregnant 

Unprejudicate 

Unprelatlcal 

Unpremedi  table 

Unpresentable 

Unpreservable 

UnpresumptuouB 

Unpretentious 

Unpretty 

Unprevalent 

Unpriestly 

Unprimitive 

Unprincely 

Unprocurable 

Unproducible 

Unproductive 

Unprofessional 

Unprofitable 

Unprolillc 

Unpronounceable 

Unprophetic 

UnpropitlouB 

Unproportionable 

Unproportionate 

Unprosperous 

Unprovable 

UnpunctillouB 

Unpunctoal 

Unpunishatile 

Unpure 

Unqualiflable 

Unquenchable 

Unquiet 

Unrational 

Unreadable 

Unreasonable 

Unrecallable 

Unreclaimable 

Unrecognizable 

Unreconcllable 


Unrecoverable 

Unrecumbent 

Unreformable 

UnrefuBable 

Unregardable 

Unregaidant 

Unrelative 

Unrelievable 

Unrelnctant 

Unremarkable 

Unremediable 

Unrememberable 

Unremorseful 

Unremovable 

Unremuneratlve 

Unrepairable 

Unrepealable 

Unrepentant 

Unreprovable 

Unrepugnant 

Unrequisite 

Unrequitable 

Unresolvable 

Unrespectable 

Unrestful 

Unretentive 

Unretumable 

Unrevengeful 

Unridable 

Unridiculous 

Unrightful 

Unromantlc 

Unrough 

Unroyal 

Unruinable 

Unruly 

Unsacrlflclal 

Unsafe 

Unsage 

Unsallable 

Unsalable 

Unsane 

Unsanguine 

Unsanitary 

Unsatisfactory 

Unsatisfiable 

Unsaturable 

Unsavory 

Unscalable 

Unscaly 

Unscholarly 

Unscholastic 

UnBcientific 

Unscomful 

Unscriptural 

Unsculptural 

Unseaworthy 

Unsectarian 

Unsecular 

Unsedentary 

Unselfish 

Unsentlent 

Unsentimental 

Unserviceable 

Unsevere 

Unshamefaced 

Unshamefast 

Unshapely 

Unshy 

Unsick 

Unsicker 

Unsightly 

Unsimple 

Unsinewy 

Unsizable 

Unsleek 

Unslumberous 

Unsly 

Unsmooth 

Unsmotherablo 

Unsmutty 

Unsober 

Unsociable 

Unsocial 

Unsolemn 

UnsolicltoUB 

Unsolvable 

Unspeakable 

Unspeedy 

Unspiritual 

Unspontaneous 

Unsporttul 

Unsportsmanlike 

Unstatutable 

Unsteadfast 

Unsteady 

Unstormy 

Unstout 

Unatrong 

Unsubduable 

UnBUbject 


UnsubmlSBlve 

Unsubordinato 

Unsubstantial 

Unsuccesslve 

Unsuccorable 

Unsuggestive 

Unsuitable 

Unsunny 

UnsuperfluouB 

Unsupplo 

Unsure 

Unsurpassable 

Unsusceptible 

Unsuspect 

Unsuspectakle 

Unsuspicious 

Unsustainable 

Unsweet 

Unsyllogistical 

UnB3rmbolic 

Unsympathetic 

Unsystematic 

Untamable 

Untame 

Unteachable 

Untechnlcal 

Untenable 

Untenable 

Untender 

Unterrestrial 

Unterrific 

Unthankful 

Untheologlcal 

Unthinkable 

Unthlrsty 

Unthomy 

Unthoughtfnl 

Untidy 

Untillable 

Untoothsome 

Untouchable 

Untraceable 

Untractable 

Untragic 

Untranquil 

Untransferable 

Untranslatable 

Untransmutable 

Untransparent 

Untranspassable 

Untraversable 

Untremulous 

Untriumphant 

Untrustworthy 

Untrusty 

Untumultuoos 

Untunable 

Ununiform 

Unusable 

Unuseful 

Unvanquishable 

Unvariant 

Unvenerable 

Unvenomoua 

UnveraciouB 

Unverdant 

Unveritable 

Uuvigilant 

Unvigoroufl 

Unvirtuona 

Unvital 

Unvltrifiable 

Unvocal 

Unvoidable 

UnvoluptuouB 

Unvoyageable 

Unvulgar 

Unwalkable 

Unwarlike 

Unwatchful 

Unwatery 

Unwealthy 

Unwearable 

Unweary 

Unwelcome 

Unwet 

Unwholesome 

Unwieldsome 

Unwillful 

UnwUy 

Unwitty 

Unwomanly 

Unworkable 

Unworkmanlike 

Unworldly 

UnworshipfUl 

Unwrathful 

Unwritable 

Unzealoufl 

and  the  like. 


(6)  To  past  participles,  or  to  adjectives  formed  after 
the  analogy  of  past  participles,  to  indicate  the  absence 
of  the  condition  or  state  expressed  by  them  ;  as,  — 

Unabased  Unaccented  Unaccorsed 

Unabashed  Unaccommodated  Unachieved 

Unabated  Unaccompanied  Unacknowledged 

Unabolished  Unaccorded  Unacquired 

Unabsolved  Unaccredited  Unacted 


Unactnated 

Unacyectived 

Una(^UBted 

Unadmired 

Unadmitted 

Unadmonished 

Unadored 

Unadorned 

Unadulterated 

Unadvantaged 

Unaffeared 

Unafflicted 

Unatfrighted 

Unaided 

Unalanned 

Unallayed 

Unaltered 

Unamazed 

Unamended 

Unamused 

UnanaJyzed 

Unanimated 

Unannealed 

Unannoyed 

Unanolnted 

Unanswered 

Unanticipated 

Unappareled 

Unappeased 

Unapplied 

Unappointed 

Unappreciated 

Unapprehended 

Unapprised 

Unapproached 

Unapproved 

Unarmed 

Unarmored 

Unarralgned 

Unarrayed 

Unarrested 

Unarrived 

Unarticulated 

Unascertained 

Unasked 

Unaspirated 

Unassailed 

Unassaulted 

Unassayed 

Unassisted 

Unastonished 

Unatoned 

Unattacked 

Unattained 

Unattainted 

Unattempted 

Unattended 

Unattested 

Unattired 

Unattracted 

Unauthenticated 

Unauthorized 

Unavenged 

Unavised 

Unavowed 

Unawaked 

Unawed 

Unbaffied 

Unbagged 

Unbaked 

Unbaptized 

Unbarbered 

Unbated 

Unbathed 

Unbattered 

Unbearded 

Unbeaten 

Unbeavered 

Unbeclouded 

Unbedded 

Unbedewed 

Unbefriended 

Unbegirt 

Unbeguiled 

Unbehe.'d 

Unbeloved 

Unbeneficed 

Unbenefited 

Unbenlghted 

Unbesought 

Unbespoken 

Unbestowed 

Unbetrayed 

Unbowalled 

Unbiased 

Unbigotad 

Unbit 

Unbltted 

Unbitten 

Unblamed 

Unblasted 

Unbleached 

Unblenched 

Unblessed 

UnoleBt 

Unbllghted 

Unbloodled 

Unblotted 

Unblown 

Unblunted 


Unbodied 

Unboiled 

Unbolted 

Unbonneted 

Unbooklearned 

Unbooted 

Unbonght 

Unbounded 

Unbounden 

Unbraided 

Unbranded 

Unbreeched 

Unbribed 

Unbridged 

Unbroached 

Unbroke 

Unbroken 

Unbruised 

Unbuckramed 

Unbudded 

UnbuUt 

Unburied 

Unburned 

Unbnmished 

Uncabled 

Uncalcified 

Uncalcined 

Uncalled 

Uncanceled 

Uncanonized 

Uncanopied 

Uncapped 

Uncarpeted 

Uncast 

Uncastled 

Uncatechised 

Uncaught 

Uncelebrated 

Uncertificated 

Uncertified 

Unchained 

Unchallenged 

Unchanged 

Unchanted 

Uncharged 

Unchastened 

Unchastised 

Unchecked 

Uncheered 

Unchewed 

Unchilled 

Unchosen 

Uncinctured 

Uncircumcised 

Uncircumscribed 

Unclaimed 

Unclarified 

Uncleared 

Unclouded 

Uncloven 

Uncoacted 

Uncoffined 

Uncoifed 

Uncollected 

Uncolored 

Uncombed 

Uncomforted 

Uncommanded 

Uncommended 

Uncommissioned 

Uncommitted 

Uncommixed 

Unc«mmunicated 

Uncompacted 

Uncompanied 

Uncompanioned 

Uncompassed 

Uncompassioned 

Uncompelled 

Uncompensated 

Uncompleted 

Uncompounded 

Uncompressed 

Uncomprised 

Unconcealed 

Unconceived 

Unconcocted 

Uncondemned 

Uncondited 

Unconducted 

Unconferred 

Unconfessed  , 

Unconfined 

Unconfirmed 

Unconfused 

Unconfuted 

Uncongealed 

Unconnected 

Unconquered 

UncoDsecrated 

Unconsoled 

Unconstrained 

Uncensulted 

Uncontemned 

Uncontended 

Uncontented 

Uncontested 

Uncontradicted 

Uncontrolled 

UnooBtroverted 


Unconvinced 

Uncorrected 

Uncorroborated 

Uncorrupted 

Uncounseled 

Uncounted 

Uncountenanced 

Uncourted 

Uncovoted 

Uncowled 

Uncrannied 

Uncredited 

Uncrippled 

Uncrooked 

Uncropped 

Uncrossed 

Uncrowded 

Uncrowned 

Uncuckolded 

Unculled 

Uncultivated 

Uncultured 

Uncumbered 

Uncurbed 

Uncured 

Uncurled 

Uncursed 

Uncurst 

Undamaged 

Undamped 

Undangered 

Undashed 

Undazzled 

Undebased 

Undebauched 

Undeceived 

Undecided 

Undeciphered 

Undeclared 

Undeclined 

Undecorated 

Undedicated 

Undefaced 

Undefecated 

Undefended 

Undefensed 

Undefied 

Undefiled 

Undefined 

Undeflowered 

Undeformed 

Undefouled 

Undegraded 

Undejected 

Undelayed 

Undelegated 

Undelighted 

Undelivered 

Undeluded 

Undeluged 

Undelved 

Undemolished 

Undephlegmated 

Undeplored 

Undepraved 

Undepreciated 


Undeprived 

Underived 

Undescribed 

Undescried 

Undeserved 

Undesigned 

Undeaired 

Undestined 

Undestroyed 

Undeterroined 

Undeterred 

Undevised 

Undevoted 

Undigested 

Undiked 

Undiluted 

Undiminished 

Undinted 

Undipped 

Undisbanded 

Undiscerned 

Undischarged 

Undisciplined 

Undlscomfited 

Undiscouraged 

Undiscoursed 

Undiscovered 

Undiseaaed 

Undisflgnred 

Undisgraced 

Undisguised 

Undlshonored 

Undlsjoined 

Undismayed 

Undismissed 

Undispatched 

Undispersed 

Undlsplayed 

Undispleased 

Undispunged 

Undisputed 

Undiaquieted 

UndlBsembled 


UndlBsevered 

Undiselpated 

Undissolved 

Undistempered 

Undistinguished 

Undistorted 

Undistracted 

Undistresaed 

Undistributed 

Undisturbed 

Undiverted 

Undivided 

Undivorced 

Undivulged 

Undomesticated 

Undoomed 

Undoubted 

Undowered 

Undraped 

Undrawn 

Undreaded 

Undrenched 

Undressed 

Undrilled 

Undriven 

Undrowned 

Undubbed 

Uneased 

Uneaten 

Uneclipsed 

Unedified 

Uneducated 

Uneffaced 

Unegested 

Unelbowed 

Unelected 

Unembittercd 

Unembowered 

Unemotioned 

Unemployed 

Unemptied 

Unenabled 

Unenchanted 

Unenclosed 

Unencumbered 

Unendangered 

Unendeared 

Unendowed 

Unenfeebled 

Unenfranchised 

Unengaged 

Un-Englished 

Unenjoyed 

Unenlarged 

Unenlightened 

Unenlivened 

Unenslaved 

Unentangled 

Unentered 

Unenthralled 

Unentombed 

Unentranced 

Unenvied 

Unescutcheoned 

Unespied 

Unessayed 

Unevolved 

Unezacted 

Unezaggerated 

Unexamined 

Unexampled 

Unexcelled 

Unexchanged 

Unexcised 

Unexecuted 

Unexempllfied 

Unexempted 

Unexercised 

Uuexerted 

Unexhausted 

Unexpanded 

Unexpected 

Unexpired 

Unexplained 

UnexpUcated 

Unexplored 

Unexposed 

Unexpounded 

Unexpressed 

Unextinguished 

Unextlrpated 

Unextorted 

Uneyed 

Unfabled 

Unfaded 

Unf alien 

Unfallowed 

Unfalalfied 

Unfamed 

Unfanned 

Unfarrowed 

Unfaacinated 

Unfasbioned 

Unfathomed 

Unfatlgued 

Unfeared 

Unfeattaered 

Unfed 

Unfeed 

Unfenced 


Unfermented 

Unfetched 

Unfettered 

Unflgured 

UnfiUed 

Unfilleted 

Unfingered 

Unflred 

Unfitted 

Unfixed 

Unfianked 

Unfiattered 

Unfleshed 

Unfoiled 

Unfollowed 

Unfooted 

Unforbidden 

Unforced 

Unforded 

Unforeknown 

Unforeseen 

Unforethought 

Unforetold 

Unforewarned 

Unforfeited 

Unforgiven 

Unforgotten 

Unformalized 

Unforsaken 

Unfortified 

UnfoEsilized 

Unfostered 

Unfought 

Unfouled 

Unfractured 

Unframed 

Unfranchised 

Unfrighted 

Unfrozen 

Unf  rue  ted 

Unfueled 

Unfulfilled 

Unfunded 

Unfurnished 

Unfurrowed 

Unf  used 

Ungained 

Ungainsaid 

Ungalled 

Ungarmented 

Ungarnished 

Ungarrisoned 

Ungartered 

Ungathered 

Ungauged 

Ungenerated 

Ungilded 

Ungilt 

Unglnned 

Ungirded 

Ungirt 

Unglazed 

Ungloomed 

Unglorified 

Ungloved 

Unglutted 

Ungorged 

Ungoverned 

Ungraced 

Ungr  anted 

Ungratified 

Ungraved 

Ungraven 

Unground 

Ungrounded 

Ungrown 

Ungrudged 

Unguarded 

Unguerdoned 

Unguessed 

Unguided 

Unhabited 

Unbacked 

Unhackneyed 

Unbailed 

Unhalsed 

Unhampered 

Unhandled 

Unhanged 

Unhardened 

Unharmed 

Unhatched 

Unhazarded 

Unhealed 

Unheated 

Unhedged 

Unheeded 

Unhelred 

Unhelped 

Unhswed 

Unhewn 

Unhidden 

Unhindered 

Unhlred 

Unholpen 

Unhonored 

Unhooked 

Unhorned 

Unhumbled 

Unhung 


Unhnsbanded 

Unhushed 

Unlllnmed 

Unilluminated 

Unillustrated 

Unimagined 

UnimmerBed 

Unimmured 

Unimpaired 

Unimparted 

Unimpassioned 

Unimpeached 

Unimpeded 

Unimplored 

Unimportnned 

Unimposed 

Unimpressed 

Unincensed 

Uninclosed 

Unincorporated 

Unindented 

Uninfected 

Uninflamed 

Uninfluenced 

Uninformed 

Uninfringed 

Uninhabited 

Uninitiated 

Uninjured 

Uninscribed 

Uninspired 

Uninstructed 

Unintended 

Unintermitted 

Unintermixed 

Uninterpreted 

Uninterred 

Uninterrupted 

Uninthralled 

Unin  tombed 

Unintrenched 

Unintricated 

Unintroduced 

Uninured 

Uninvaded 

Uninvented 

Uninvited 

Uninvoked 

Uninvolved 

Unjaundiced 

Unjudged 

Unkenned 

Unkept 

Unkilled 

Unkindled 

Unkissed 

Unkneaded 

Unknotted 

Unlackeyed 

Unladen 

Unlamented 

Unlarded 

Unlashed 

Unlaureled 

Unlavished 

Unleavened 

Unlectured 

Unled 

Unleft 

Unlessoned 

Unlettered 

Unleveled 

Unlicensed 

Unllfted 

Unlighted 

Unliquefled 

Unliquored 

Unlisted 

Unlooped 

Unlost 

Unloved 

Unmacadamlzed 

Unmaimed 

Unmanaged 

Unmangled 

Unmannered 

Unmanufactured 

Unmanured 

Unmarked 

Unmarred 

Unmarried 

Unmarshaled 

Unmasked 

Unmastered 

Unmatched 

Unmated 

Unmatriculatad 

Unmeasured 

Unmeditated 

Unmellowed 

Unmelodlzed 

Unmelted 

Unmentloned 

Unmerited 

Unmet 

Unmeted 

Unmethodlzed 

Unmilked 

Unmlll«d 

Unmindcd 
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u 


iriiinlngled 

Unmisaed 

Unmitigated 

Unmixed 

Uzunoaned 

Unmocked 

Unmod«mized 

Unmodified 

Unmoistened 

Unmolested 

Unmortared 

Unmortgaged 

Unmortifled 

Unmonnded 

Unmourned 

Unmown 

Unmammied 

Unmurmured 

Unmascled 

Unmntilated 

Unnamed 

Unnaturalized 

Unnavigated 

Unnerved 

Unnetted 

Unnotched 

Unnoted 

Unnoticed 

Unnourished 

Unnurtnxed 

Unobeyed 

Unobjected 

Unobscured 

Unobserved 

Unobstructed 

Unobtained 

Unoccupied 

UnoSered 

Unoiled 

Unopened 

Unopposed 

Unordaioed 

Unordered 

Unornamented 

Unovertaken 

Unozidized 

Unpacified 

Unpacked 

Unpaid 

Unpained 

Unpainted 

Unpanged 

Unpardoned 

Unparroted 

Onparted 

[Tnpartlelpated 

Unpassionated 

Unpassioned 

Unpastured 

Unpatronized 

Unpatterned 

Unpawned 

Unpenciled 

Unpensioned 

Unpeopled 

Unpeppered 

Unperceived 

Unpercussed 

Unperfected 

Unperformed 

Unperiahed 

Unperjured 

Unperplezed 

Unpersecuted 

Unpersuaded 

Unperturbed 

Unperused 

Unperverted 

Unpetrified 

Unphyslcked 

Unpierced 

UnpiUared 

Unpillowed 

Unpiloted 

Unpinioned 

Unpinked 

Unplagued 

Unplanted 

Unpleaded 

Unpleased 

Unpledged 

Unploughed 

Unplucked 

Unplumbed 

Unpointed 

Unpolished 

Unpolluted 

Unportioned 

Unpossessed 

Unposted 

Unpracticed 

Unpralsed 

Unpreferred 

Unpremeditated 

Unprepared 

Unprepossessed 

Unprescribed 

Unpresented 

Unpressed 

Unprivileged 


Unprized 

Unprobed 

Unproclaimed 

Unprocured 

Unprofaned 

Unprofessed 

UnproUbited 

Unprojected 

Unpromised 

Unpronounced 

Unproportioned 

Unproposed 

Unpropped 

Unprotected 

Unproved 

Unprovided 

Unprovoked 

Unpruned 

Unpublished 

Unpulled 

Unpunished 

Unpurged 

Unpurifled 

Unpurposed 

Unpursued 

Unpurveyed 

Unputre&ed 

Unquafied 

Unquailed 

Unqualified 

Unqnelled 

Unquenched 

Unquickened 

Unracked 

Unraked 

Unransacked 

Unransomed 

Unraptured 

Unravaged 

Unrazed 

Unreached 

Unread 

Unrealized 

Unreasoned 

Unreaved 

Unrebated 

Unrebuked 

Unrecalled 

Unreceived 

Unrecked 

Unreckoned 

Unreclaimed 

Unrecognized 

Unrecompensed 

Unreconciled 

Unrecorded 

Unrecounted 

Unrecovered 

Unrecruited 

Unredressed 

Unreduced 

Unrefined 

Unreflected 

Unreformed 

Unrefracted 

Unrefreshed 

Unregarded 

Unregistered 

Unregretted 

Unrehearsed 

Unreined 

Unrejoiced 

Unrelated 

Unrelated 

Unrelieved 

Unrelinquished 

Unremedied 

Unremembered 

Unremitted 

Unremoved 

Unrenewed 

Unrepaid 

Unrepaired 

Unrepealed 

Unrepeated 

Unrepented 

Unreplenished 

Unrepresented 

Unrepressed 

Unreprieved 

Unreproached 

Unrequested 

Unrequired 

Unrequited 

Unresented 

Unreserved 

Unresisted 

Unresolved 

Unrespected 

Unrespited 

Unrested 

Unrestored 

Unrestrained 

Unrestricted 

Unretarded 

Unretracted 

Unretumed 

Unrevealed 

Unrevenged 

Unreversed 


Unreverted 

Unrevoked 

Unrewarded 

Unrhymed 

Unrifled 

Unrigged 

Unrlghted 

Unripened 

Unrippled 

Unriven 

Unroasted 

Unrobbed 

Unrobed 

Unrolled 

Unrotted 

Unrounded 

Unrouted 

Unruined 

Unsacked 

Unsaid 

Unsalaried 

Unsalted 

Unsaluted 

Unsalved 

Unsanctified 

Unsanctioned 

Unsandaled 

Unsapped 

Ungated 

Unsatisfied 

Unsaved 

Unscanned 

Unscanted 

Unscathed 

Unscattered 

Unschooled 

UnscisBored 

Unscorched 

Unsecured 

Unscratched 

Unscreened 

Unsealed 

Unsearched 

Unsecured 

Unseduced 

Unseized 

Unsent 

Unsentenced 

Unsepulchered 

Unsepnlchred 

Unsequestered 

Unserved 

Unsettled 

Unsevered 

Unsown 

Unshackled 

Unshaded 

Unshadowed 

Unshaken 

Unshamed 

Unshared 

Unsharpened 

Unshattered 

Unshaven 

Unsheltered 

Unshielded 

Unshivered 

Unshocked 

Unshod 

Unshook 

Unshored 

Unshorn 

Unshortened 

Unshown 

Unshrined 

Unshriven 

Unshunned 

Unshut 

Unslnewed 

Unsinged 

Unsingled 

Unskilled 

Unslackened 

Unslain 

Unalaughtered 

Unsmirched 

Unsmitten 

Unsmoked 

Unamote 

Unsoaped 

Unsodden 

Unsoftened 

Unsoiled 

Unsold 

Unsolicited 

Unsolid 

Unsolved 

Unsoothed 

Unsought 

Unsonled 

Unsounded 

Unsoured 

Unsown 

Unspaxed 

Unspecified 

Unspecked 

Unspent 

Unspied 

Unspoiled 

UnspokeB 


Unspread  Unswayed 

Unsquared  Uuswept 

Unsqueezed  Unswilled 

Unstabled  Unsworn 

Unstaid  Unsyllabled 

Unstained  Unsystematized 

Unstamped  Untagged 

Unstanched  Untainted 

Unstartled  Untaken 

Unstationed  Untalented 

Unstayed  Untamed 

Unsteadied  Untanned 

Unsteeped  Untarnished 

UnstiHed  Untasked 

Unstigmatized  Untasted 

Unstimulated  Untaught 

Unstinted  Untempered 

Unstirred  Untempted 

Unstopped  Untendered 

Unstormed  Unterrified 

Unstowed  Unthawed 

Unstraitened  Unthinned 

Unstrengthened  Unthought 

Unstrewed  Unthreatened 

Unstringed  Unthreshed 

Unstripped  Unthrown 

Unstruck  Untickled 

Unstrung  Untiled 

Unstudied  Untilled 

Unstuffed  Untimbered 

Unsubdued  Untinctured 

Unsuborned  Untinged 

Unsubscribed  Untired 
Unsubstantiated        Untoiled 

Unsucceeded  Untombed 

Unsuccored  Untormented 

Unsucked  Untorn 

Unsued  Untortuped 

Unsngared  Untouched 

Unsoited  Untraced 

Unsullied  Untracked 

Unsummed  Untrampled 

Unsummoned  Untranslated 

Unsung  Untrenched 

Unstink  Untried 

Unsunned  Untrimmed 

Unsuperscribed  Untrod 

Unsupped  Untrodden 

Unsupplanted  UntroUed 

Unsupplied  Untroubled 

Unsupported  Untrumpeted 

Unsuppressed  Untrussed 

Unsurpassed  Untuned 

Unsurrendered  Unturbaned 

Unsurrounded  Untutored 

Unsuspected  Ununited 

Unsuspended  Unurged 

UnsuBtained  Unutilized 

and  the  like. 

(c)  To  present  participles  which  come  from  intransi- 
tive   verbs,  or  are  themselves  employed  as  adjectives, 
to  mark  the  absence  of  the  activity,  disposition,  or  con- 
dition implied  by  the  participle  ;  as,  — 
Unaccommodating     Undawning 

Unachlng  Undecaying 

Unailing  Undelaying 

Unaiming  Undependjng 

Unalarming  Underogating 

Unaltering  Undeserving 

Unappreclatlng  Undesiring 

Unapproving  Undespairing 

Unaspiring  Undetesting 

Unassisting  Undeviating 

Unattempting  Undifierencing 

Unattending  Undiscerning 

Unavailing  Undiscording 

Unbearing  Undlscrlminatlng 

Unbefitting  Undisobliging 

Unbeginning  Undispensing 

Unbelieving  Undissemhling 

Unbleaching  Undissolving 

Unbleeding  Undlstingulshing 

Unblemishing  Undistracting 

Unblenching  Undisturbing 

Unblossoming  Undoubting 

Unhlusbing  Undreading 

Unboding  Undrooping 

Unbranching  Unebbing 

Unbreathing  Unechoing 

Unburning  Unedifying 

Uncalculating  Unending 

Unceasing  Unendurlng 

Unchanging  Unengaging 

Uncharming  Unenjoying 
Uncommunicating      Unentering 

Uncomplaining  Unenterprising 

Uncomplying  Unentertaining 

Unconceiving  Unenvying 

Unconducing  Unexisting 

Unconfessing  Unfadging 

Unconniving  Unfading 

Unconsenting  Unfainting 

Unconsidering  Unfaltering 

Unconspiring  Unfearing 

Unconsulting  Unfeigning 

Unconsumlng  Unfighting 

Uncontending  Unfitting 

Uncontriving  Unflagging 

Unconverslng  Unflattering 

Unconvincing  Unflinching 


Unnttered 

Unvanquished 

Unvantaged 

Unvaried 

Unvariegated 

Unvarnished 

Unvenomed 

Unvented 

Unventllated 

Unverified 

Unversed 

Unvexed 

Unvlctualed 

Unviolated 

Unvisited 

Unvoiced 

Unvowed 

Unwaked 

Unwakened 

Unwalled 

Unwanted 

Unwappered 

Unwarded 

Unwarmed 

Unwarned 

Unwarranted 

Unwasted 

Unwatered 

Unweakened 

Unweaned 

Unweaponed 

Unwebbed 

Unwed 

Unwedded 

Unweeded 

Unwept 

Unwhipped 

Unwhipt 

Unwhirled 

Unwinged 

Unwiped 

Unwished 

Unwithered 

Unwithheld 

Unwithstood 

Unwitnessed 

Unwived 

Unwooed 

Unworn 

Unworshipsd 

Unwounded 

Unwoven 

Unwreaked 

Unwrecked 

Unwrinkled 

UnwTought 

Unwrung 

Unyielded 


Unfolding 

Unforbearing 

Unforebodlng 

Unfortseelng 

Unforgiving 

Unglving 

Ungrudging 

Unharmlng 

Unheeding 

Unhesitating 

Unhoping 

Unhurting 

Unimportlng 

Unlmposlng 

Unlmprovlng 

Uninteresting 

Unintermitting 

Unintozicating 

Uninviting 

Unjarrlng 

Unlaboring  ' 

Unlingerlng 

Unllstening 

Unloving 

Unmeddling 

Unmeriting 

Unmlstrusting 

Uiunovlng 

Unmurmuring 

Unobliging 

Unobserving 

Unoffending 

Unopening 

Unpardoning 

Unpaying 

Unperceiving 

Unperforming 

Unperishing 

Unpitying 

Unpleasing 

Unpossessing 

Unpreacbing 

Unprepossessing 

Unpresnming 

Unpretending 

Unprevailing 

Unprevaricating 


Unprofitlng  Unretumlng  Untastlng 
Unpromising               Unrewarding  Unthriving 
Unproving                  Unsanctifying            Untiring 
Unquailing                  Unsatisfying               Untoiling 
Unquestioning            Unsearching               Untrading 
Unreasoning               Unseeing                     Untrembllng 
Unrecalling                 Unsetting                    Untrespasslng 
Unreclining                 Unshrinking               Untrifiing 
Unrecurring               Unsinking                   Unvaclllating 
Unreferring                Unsleeping                  Unvarying 
Unrefiecting                Unslipping                 Unwalking 
Unrefunding               Unslumbering             Unwandering 
Unrefusing                  Unspeaking                Unwaning 
Unrejoicing                 Unstinting                 Unwasting 
Unrelaxing                 Unstirring                  Unwavering 
Unrelishing                 Unstooping                 Unweeping 
Unremembering          Unsubmltting             Unwinking 
Unrepenting               UnsufScing                 Unwlnning 
Unrepining                  Unsuiting                   Unwithdrawing 
Unreproving               Unsurging                   Unwitherlng 
Unrepulsing                Unsuspecting             Unwondering 
Unresisting                 Unsweating                Unworking 
Unresolving                Unswerving                Unwritlng 
Unresting                   Unsympathizing         Unyielding 
and  the  like. 

The  above  classes  of  words  are  unlimited  in  extent, 
and  such  compounds  may  be  formed  by  any  writer  or 
speaker  at  will  from  almost  all  the  adjectives  or  parti- 
ciples in  the  language,  excepting  those  wliich  have  a  recog- 
nized and  usual  negative  correspondent  with  the  prefix  in-. 
No  attempt  wiU  be  made,  therefore,  to  define  them  all  in 
this  Dictionary  ;  many  will  be  omitted  from  its  Vocabu- 
lary which  are  negations  of  the  simple  word,  and  are 
readily  explained  by  prefixing  a  not  to  the  latter.  De- 
rivatives of  these  words  in  -ly  and  -ness  will  also,  for  the 
most  part,  be  omitted  for  tlie  same  or  similar  reasons. 

There  will  be  inserted  as  separate  articles  with  defini- 
tions, the  following  :  ■ — 

1.  Those  which  have  acquired  an  opposing  or  contrary, 
instead  of  a  merely  negative,  meaning ;  as,  unfriendly, 
ungraceful,  unpalatable,  unquiet,  and  the  like  ;  or  else  an 
intensive  sense  more  than  a  prefixed  not  would  express ; 
as,  unending,  unparalleled,  undisciplined,  undoubted, 
unsafe,  and  the  like. 

2.  Tliose  which  have  the  value  of  independent  words, 
inasmucli  as  the  simple  words  are  eitlier  not  used  at  all, 
or  are  rarely,  or  at  least  much  less  frequently,  used ; 
as,  unavoidable,  unconscionable,  undeniable,  unspeakable, 
unprecedented,  unridy,  and  the  like  ;  or  inasmuch  as  they 
are  used  in  a  different  sense  from  the  usual  meaning  of 
the  primitive,  or  especially  in  one  of  the  significations  of 
the  latter;  as,  unaccountable,  unalloyed,  unbelieving, 
unpretending,  unreserved,  and  the  like ;  or  inasmuch  as 
they  are  so  frequently  and  familiarly  used  that  they  are 
hardly  felt  to  be  of  negative  origin ;  as,  uncertain,  un- 
even, and  tlie  like. 

3.  Those  which  are  anomalous,  provincial,  or,  for  some 
other  reason,  not  desirable  to  be  used,  and  are  so  indi- 
cated ;  as,  unpure  for  impure,  unsatisfaction  for  dissatis- 
faction, unexpressible  for  inexpressible,  and  the  like. 

n.  Un-  is  prefixed  to  nouns  to  express  the  absence  of,, 
or  the  contrary  of,  that  which  the  noun  signifies ;  as,  un- 
belief, unfaith,  unhealth,  unrest,  untruth,  and  the  like. 

51^^  Compounds  of  this  last  class  are  given  in  full  in 
their  proper  order  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Un'a-bil'i-ty  (un'a-bil'i-ty),  n.     Inability.     [OJj.] 

Un-a'ble  (un-a'b'l),  a.  Not  able ;  not  having  suffi- 
cient strength,  means,  knowledge,  skill,  or  the  like ;  im- 
potent ;  weak ;  helpless ;  incapable ;  —  now  usually  fol- 
lowed by  an  infinitive  or  an  adverbial  phrase :  as,  unable 
for  work ;  unable  to  bear  fatigue. 

Sapless  age  and  weak  unable  limbs.  Shak^ 

Un-a1)led  (-b'ld),  a.    Disabled.     \_Obs.']      B.  Jonson. 

Un-a'ble-ness  (-b'l-nBs),  n.   Inability.   [Oto.]  Hales^ 

U'na  boat'  (u'na  bof ). 

(Naut.)  The  Enghsh name 
for  a  catboat ;  —  so  called 
because  Una  was  the  name 
of  the  first  boat  of  this 
kind  taken  to  England. 

D.  Kemp. 
Un'a-brldged'  (iSn'a- 

brljd'),  a.  Not  abridged, 
or  shortened ;  full ;  com- 
plete ;  entire ;  whole. 

Un'ab-sorb'a-ble 

(Qn'Sb-s8rb'a-b'l),  a.  Not 
absorbable ;  specifically 
(Physiol.),  not  capable  of 

absorption ;  unable  to  pass  una  Boat, 

by  osmosis  into  the  circu- 
lating blood  ;  as,  the  unabsorbable  portion  of  food. 

Un'ac-cept'a-bll'i-ty  (fin'ak-sept'a-bil'l-ty),  n.  The 
quality  of  being  unacceptable ;  unacceptableness. 

Un'ac-cept'a-ble  (-sept'a-b'l),  a.  Not  acceptable; 
not  pleasing ;  not  welcome ;  unpleasant ;  disagreeable ; 
displeasing ;  offensive.  —  Un'ac-cept'a-ble-ness,  n.  — 
Un'ac-cept'a-bly,  adv. 

Un'ac-cess'i-ble  (-ses'T-b'l),  a.  Inaccessible.  Herbert. 
—  Un'ac-cess'1-ble-ness,  n.  —  Un'ac-cess'l-bly,  adv. 

Un'ac-com'pllshea  (-kom'plTsht),  a.  Not  accom- 
plished or  performed  ;  unfinished  ;  also,  deficient  in  ac- 
complishments ;  unrefined. 

Un'ac-com'pllsh-ment  (-plTsh-ment),  n.  The  state 
of  being  unaccomplislied.     \Obs.'\  Milton. 

Un'ac-count'a-bil'i-ty  (-kount'a-bil'i-ty),  n.  The 
quaUty  or  state  of  beiug  unaccountable. 

Un'ac-count'a-ble  (-kount'a-b'l),  a.  \.  Not  account- 
able or  responsible ;  free  from  control.  South. 

2.  Not  to  be  accounted  for ;  inexplicable ;  not  conso- 
nant with  reason  or  rule  ;  strange  ;  mysterious. 
-Un'ac-count'a-ble-ness.  n.  -Un'ac-count'a-bly,  adv- 


ale,  senate,   c&re,   &m,   arm,   ask,   final,   ^ ;    eve^   event,   £nd,   fern,   recent ;    Ice,   idea,  ill ;    old,   6bey,   6rb,   ddd  4 
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TJll-aC'CU-rate  (un-ak'kiS-rat),  a.    Inaccurate.    Boyle. 

Un-ac'CU-rate-neSS, ».     inaccuracy.  Boyle. 

Un'ac-CUS'tomed  (mi'Sk-kiis'tilmd),  a.    1.  Not  used ; 
l\ot  habituated ;  unfamiliar ;  unused ;  —  with  to. 
Chastened  as  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke.  Jer.  xxxi.  18. 

2.  Not  usual ;  uncommon  ;  strange  ;  new. 

What  unaccustomed  cause  procures  her  hither  ?      Shale. 

Un'ac-quaint'ance  (-kwant'ans),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unacquainted ;  want  of  acquaintance ; 
ignorance. 

He  was  then  in  happy  unacquaintance  with  everything  con- 
nected with  that  obnoxious  cavity.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Un'ac-quaint'ed,  a.    1.  Not  acquainted.        Cowper. 

2.  Not  usual ;  unfamiliar ;  strange.     \Obs.'\ 

And  the  unacquainted  light  began  to  fear.     Spenser. 

tTn'ac-quaint'ed-ness,  n.   Unacquaintance.  Whiston. 

Un-aCUve  (iin-Sk'tiv),  a.    Inactive ;  listless.    [iJ.] 
"While  other  animals  unactive  range.  Milton. 

Un-ac'tlve,  v.  t.  fist  pref .  un-  -\-  active  ;  or  from  un- 
•acHfe,  a.]    To  render  inactive  or  listless.    [Ote.]   Fuller. 

Un-ac'tlve-ness,  n.    Inactivity.    [06s.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Un'ad-mis'sl-We  (iin'ad-mTs'sT-b'l),  I  a.      Inadmissi- 

Un'ad-mit'ta-ble  (iin'ad-mTt'ta-b'l),  )     ble.    [-B.] 

Un'a-dtll'ter-ate  (-a-dtil'ter-at),  1  a.  Not  adulterated ; 

Un'a-dul'ter-a'ted  (-a'ted),  (  pure.  "  Unadul- 
ierate  air."     Cowper.  —  Un'a-dul'ter-ate-ly,  adv. 

Un'ad-Vis'a-ble  (-Sd-viz'a-b'l),  a.  Not  advisable ;  in- 
advisable; inexpedient.  Lowth. — Un'ad-vis'a-bly,  arff . 

On'ad-vised'  (-vizd'),  a.  1.  Not  prudent ;  not  dis- 
creet ;  ill  advised.  Shak. 

2.  Done  without  due  consideration ;  wanton ;  rash ; 
inconsiderate ;  as,  an  unadvised  proceeding. 

—  Un'ad-vls'ed-ly  (-viz'ed-iy),  adv.  —  Un'ad-vls'ed- 

UGSS        Tim 

Ull'af-fect'ed  (un'Sf-fekt'6d),  n.    1.  Not  affected  or 

moved ;  destitute  of  affection  or  emotion ;  uninfluenced. 

A  poor,  cold,  unspirited,  unmannered, 

Unhonest,  unaj^'ected^  undone  fool.  J.  Fletcher. 

2.  Free   from  affectation  ;    plain  ;    simple  ;   natural ; 

real ;  sincere  ;  genuine ;  as,  unaffected  sorrow. 

—  Un'af-fect'ed-ly,  adv.  —  Un'af-f ect'ed-ness,  n. 
Un'a-lUed'  (un'.T,-fild'),  a.    Uudefiled.    [Obs.']    Gotoer. 
Un'a-gree'a-ble  (un'a-gre'a-b'l),  a.     1.  Disagreeable. 
2.  Not  agreeing  or  consistent ;  unsuitable.  Shak. 

—  Un'a-gree'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Un'a-gree'a-bly,  adv. 

Un-ald'a-ble  (un-ad'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
aided.     "Her  Kna!(/o6?e  estate."  Shak. 

Un-al'ien-a-ble  (iin-al'yen-a-b'l),  a.  Inalienable  ;  as, 
unalienable  rights.     Swift.  —  Un-al'ien-a-bly,  adv. 

U'nal-ist  (u'nol-ist),  ?i.  [L.  unus  one.]  (Eccl.)  An 
ecclesiastic  who  holds  but  one  benefice  ; —  distinguished 
iiom. pluralist.     [-Enr/.]  V.  Knox. 

Un'al-lied'  (tiu'al-lid'),  a.  Not  allied ;  having  no  ally ; 
having  no  connection  or  relation ;  as,  unallied  species  or 
genera. 

Un'al-loyed'  (-loid'),  a.  Not  alloyed;  not  reduced 
by  foreign  admixture  ;  unmixed ;  unqualified ;  pure  ;  as, 
unalloyed  metals ;  unalloyed  happiness. 

I  enjoyed  unalloyed  satisfaction  in  his  company.    Sfit/ord. 

TTn-almsed'  (On-amzd'),  a.  Not  having  received  alms. 
lObs.  &  i?.]  Pollok. 

Un-am'bi-gU'J-ty  (un-am'bi-gii't-t^),  re.  Absence  of 
ambiguity ;  clearness  ;  perspicuity. 

Un'am-bi'tion  (un'Sm-bisb'iin),  n.  The  absence  of 
ambition.     [^.]  F.  W.  Newman. 

Un-a'ml-a-bil'l-ty  (iin-a'mT-a-bil'T-ti^),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  uuamiable  ;  moroseness. 

Un-a'ml-a-ble  (fiu-a'mt-a-b'l),  a.  Not  amiable ;  mo- 
rose ;  ill-natured  ;  repulsive.  —  Un-a'mi-a-bly,  adv. 

Un-an'chor  (iin-an'ker),  v,  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -{■  an- 
chor.'[    To  loose  from  the  anchor,  as  a  ship.   Be  Quincey. 

Un'a-neled'  (fln'a-neld'),  a.  Not  aneled ;  not  having 
received  extreme  unction.  Shak. 

V-nan'i-mate  (ii-nSn'T-mat),  a.  [See  Unanimous.] 
Unanimous.     [06sJ 

U'na-nim'i-ty  (u'na^uTm'T-ty),  n.  [Li.  unanimitas :  cf. 
F.  unanhnite.']    The  quality  or  state  of  being  unanimous. 

U-nan'1-mous  (ii-nSn'i-miis),  a.  [L.  unanimus,  una- 
nimis;  unus  one  -)-  animus  mind :  cf.  F.  unanime.  See 
Unit,  and  Animate.]  1.  Being  of  one  mind ;  agreeing 
in  opinion,  design,  or  determination ;  consentient ;  not 
discordant  or  dissentient ;  harmonious  ;  as,  the  assembly 
was  unanimous  ;  the  members  of  the  council  were  unani- 
mous.    "Both  in  one  faith  wrearezmoKS."  Milton. 

2.  Formed  with  unanimity ;  indicating  unanimity ; 
having  the  agreement  and  consent  of  all ;  agreed  upon 
without  the  opposition  or  contradiction  of  any ;  as,  a 
unanimous  opinion ;  a  unanimous  vote. 

—  U-nan'1-mous-ly,  adv.  —  U-nan'i-mous-ness,  n. 
Un-an'swer-a-bll'i-ty  (Qn-an'ser-a-bll'i-ty),  n.     The 

quality  of  being  unanswerable ;  unanswerableness. 

Un-an'swer-a-ble  (un-5u'ser-a-b'l),  a.  Not  answera- 
ble ;  irrefutable ;  conclusive  ;  decisive ;  as,  he  gave  an 
unanswerable  argument.  —  Un-an'SWer-a-ble-ness,  n. 

—  Un-an'8wer-a-bly,  adv. 

Un-an'swered  (-serd),  a.  1.  Not  answered ;  not  re- 
plied to  ;  as,  an  unansivered  letter. 

2.  Not  refuted  ;  as,  an  unanswered  argument. 

3.  Not  responded  to  in  kind ;  unrequited ;  as,  unan- 
swered affection. 

Un'ap-palled'  (Qn'itp-pald'),  a.  Not  appalled  ;  not 
frightened;  dauntless;  undaunted.  Mlillon. 

Un'ap-par'el  (-par'gl),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  apparel.'] 
To  divest  of  clotliing  ;  to  strip.     [Ofcjt.]  Donne. 

Un'ap-peal'a-ble  (-pel'a-b'l),  a.  1.  Not  appealable  ; 
that  can  not  be  carried  to  a  higher  tribunal  by  appeal ; 
as,  an  unappealable  suit  or  action. 

2.  Not  to  be  appealed  from ;  —  said  of  a  judge  or  a 
judgment  that  can  not  be  overruled. 

The  infallible,  unappealable  Judge  [God].        Sovth. 
We  submitted  to  a  galling  yet  unappealable  necessity.    Shelley. 

—  Un'ap-peal'a-bly,  adv. 


Un'ap-pU'a-ble  (Hn'Sp-pli'a-b'l),  B.    Inapplicable. 

Milton. 

Un-ap'pU-Ca-ble  (an-5p'plT-ka-b'l),  a.     Inapplicable. 

Un'ap-pro'pri-ate  (uu'ap-pro'prT-St),  a.  [Pref.  un- 
not  -f-  appropriate,  a.]     1.  Inappropriate ;  unsuitable. 

2.  Not  appropriated.  Bp.  Warburton. 

Un'ap-pro'pri-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  appro- 
priate, V.  t.]  To  take  from  private  possession  ;  to  re- 
store to  the  possession  or  right  of  all ;  as,  to  unappro- 
priate  a  monopoly.     [iJ.]  Milton. 

Un'ap-pro'pri-a'ted  (-a'tSd),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -f- 
appropriated.']  1.  Not  specially  appropriate  ;  having  no 
special  application.  J.  Warton. 

2.  Not  granted  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  the  hke, 
to  the  exclusion  of  others ;  as,  unappropriated  lands. 

3.  Not  granted  for,  or  applied  to,  any  specific  pur- 
pose ;  as,  the  unappropriated  moneys  in  the  treasury. 

Un'ap-proved'  (Sn'Sp-proovd'),  a.    1.  Not  approved. 

2.  Not  proved.     [06s.] 

ytril-apt'  (iin-apf),  a.    1.  Inapt ;  slow ;  dull.    Bacon. 
2.  Unsuitable  ;' unfit;  inappropriate.  Macaulay. 

3.  Not  accustomed  and  not  likely ;  not  disposed. 

I  am  a  soldier  and  unapt  to  weep.  Shak. 

—  Un-apt'ly,  adv.  —  Un-apt'ness,  re. 

Un'a-qult'  (un'a-kwl t'),  a.  [See  Un-  not,  and  Acquit.] 

Unrequited,     [-ff.  &  06s.]  Gower. 

Un-ar'gued  (iin-ar'gud),  a.    1.  Not  argued  or  debated. 

2.  Not  argued  against ;  undisputed.     [06s.]     Milton. 

3.  Not  censured.     [A  Latinism.     06s.]       B.  Jonson. 
Un-arm'  (un-arm'),  V.  t.     [1st  pref.  un-  -j-  arm.']     To 

disarm.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Un-arm',  v.  i.  To  put  off,  or  lay  down,  one's  arms  or 
armor.     "  I  '11  unarm  again."  Shak. 

Un-armed'  (tln-armd'),  a.    [Pref.  un-  not  -|-  armed.'] 

1.  Not  armed  or  armored ;  having  no  arms  or  weapons. 

2.  {Nat.  Hist.)  Having  no  hard  and  sharp  projections, 
as  spines,  prickles,  spurs,  claws,  etc. 

V  Un-art'ed  (un-arfed),  a.  1.  Ignorant  o^  the  arts. 
\_Obs.'\  E.  Walerhouse. 

2.  Not  artificial ;  plain;  simple.     [06s.]        Feltham. 

Un-art'fUl  (-ful),  a.  Lacking  art  or  skill ;  artless. 
Congreve.  —  Un-art'flll-ly,  adv.    Swift.    Burke. 

Un'ar-tis'tlc  (iSn'ar-tis'tTk),  a.     Inartistic. 

Un'a-scried'  (fiu'a-skrid'),  a.    Not  descried.     [06s.] 

Un'a-served'  (-servd'),  a.    Not  served.     [06«.] 

Un'as-SUm'lng  (iSn'as-sum'Tng),  a.  Not  assuming ; 
not  bold  or  forward ;  not  arrogant  or  presuming  ;  hum- 
ble ;  modest ;  retiring ;  as,  an  unassuming  youth  ;  un- 
assuming manners. 

Un'as-sured'  (iln'a-shurd'),  a.  1.  Not  assured ;  not 
bold  or  confident. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

3.  Not  insured  against  loss  ;  as,  unassured  goods. 
Un'a-ton'a-ble  (iiu'a-ton'a-b'l),  a.     1.  Not  capable  of 

being  brought  into  harmony ;  irreconcilable.  "  Unaton- 
able matrimony."     [06s.]  Milton. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  atoned  for ;  inexpiable. 

Un'at-taohed'  (un'at-tachf),  a.  1.  Not  attached ; 
not  adhering ;  having  no  engagement ;  free. 

2.  (Mil.)  Not  assigned  to  any  company  or  regiment. 

3.  (Law)  Not  taken  or  arrested.  i?.  Junius. 
Un'at-ten'tive  (-tSn'tiv),  a.     Inattentive  ;  careless. 
Un'at-tire'  (-tir'),  v.  t.     [1st  pref.  un-  ■\-  attire.2    To 

divest  of  attire  ;  to  undress. 

U-nau'  (ii-na'),  n.     [Brazilian.]     {Zo'dl.)   The  two- 
toed  sloth  {Choiopus  di-  ^^   «!^^feSk_  /t 
daciylus),    native    of          ^<^_^^^^te:r«>.  ^      '' 
South    America.     It    ia 
about  two  feet  long.   Its 
color  is  a  uniform  gray- 
ish brown,  sometimes 
with  a  reddish  tint. 

Un-au'di-enced  (un- 

a'di-enst),  a.    Notgivei 
an    audience  ;    not    re- 
ceived or  heard. 
Un'aus-pl'cious  (iin'- 

as-ptsh'us),  a.    Inauspi- 
cious. Howe. 

Un-au'thor-lze  (un-a'thor-Tz),  V.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f 
authorize.]    To  disown'the  authority  of ;  to  repudiate. 

Un'a-VOid'a-blo  (tin'a-void'a-b'l),  a.  1.  Not  avoid- 
able ;  incapable  of  being  shunned  or  prevented  ;  inevita- 
ble ;  necessary  ;  as,  unavoidable  troubles. 

2.  {Law)  Not  voidable ;  incapable  of  being  made  null 
or  void.  Blackslone. 

Unavoidable  hemorrhage  {Med.),  hemorrhage  produced 
by  the  afterbirth,  or  placenta,  being  situated  over  the 
mouth  of  the  womb  so  as  to  require  detachment  before 
the  child  can  be  born. 

—  Un'a-vold'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Un'a-void'a-bly,  adv. 

Un'a-VOid'ed,  a.     1.  Not  avoided  or  shmmed.     Shak. 
2.  Unavoidable ;  inevitable.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Un'a-ware' (iSn'a-wSr'),  o.  Not  aware;  not  noticing; 
giving  no  heed  ;  thoughtless ;  inattentive.  Swift. 

Un'a-ware',  adv.     Unawares.     \_Poetic']  Dryden. 

Un'a-wares'  (-wSrz'),  adv.  Without  design  or  prepa- 
ration ;  suddenly ;  without  premeditation  ,  unexpectedly. 
"  Mercies  lighting  unatvares."  J.  H.  Newman. 

Lest  unawares  we  lose 
This  our  high  phice,  our  sanctuary,  our  hill.      Milton. 
At  unaware,  or  At  imawares,  unexpectedly ;  by  surprise. 
Hf  breaks  at  unawares  upon  our  walks.       Dryden. 

So  we  met 
In  this  old  sleepy  town  at  unaware.    R.  Broioning. 

Un-backed'  (iSn-bakf),  a.  l.  Never  mounted  by  a 
rider ;  unbroken.     "  Unbacked  colts."  Shak. 

2.  Not  supported  or  encouraged ;  not  countenanced  ; 
unaided.  Daniel. 

Un-bag'  (Hn-bSg'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  bag.]  To 
pour,  or  t.ake,  or  let  go,  out  of  a  bag  or  bags. 

Un-bal'anoed  (Hn-bSl'anst),  a.  [In  senses  1  and  2, 
pref.  un-  not  -|-  balanced  ■  in  sense  3,  1st  pref.  un-  -f- 
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balance."]  1.  Not  balanced ;  not  in  equipoise ;  having 
no  counterpoise,  or  having  insufficient  counterpoise. 

Let  Earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly.  Pope, 

2.  {Com.)  Not  adjusted;  not  settled;  not  brought  to 
an  equality  of  debt  and  credit ;  as,  an  unbalanced  ac- 
count ;  unbalanced  books. 

3.  Being,  or  being  thrown,  out  of  equilibrium ;  hence, 
disordered  or  deranged  in  sense ;  unsteady ;  unsound  ; 
as,  an  unbalanced  mind.  Pope. 

Un-bal'last  (un-bai1ast),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  bal- 
last.]   To  free  from  ballast ;  to  discharge  ballast  from. 

Totten, 

Un-bal'last,  a.   Not  ballasted.   [06s.  &  i?.]  Addison,  . 

Un-bal'last-ed,  a.  1.  [Properly  p.  p.  of  unballast.'] 
Freed  from  ballast ;  having  discharged  ballast. 

2.  [Pref.  un-  not  -|-  ballasted.]  Not  furnished  with 
ballast ;  not  kept  steady  by  ballast ;  unsteady ;  as,  un- 
ballasted vessels ;  unballasted  wits. 

Unballasted  by  any  sufficient  weight  of  plan.    De  Quincey, 

Un-band'ed  (-band'ed),  a.  [1st  un-  +  hand  +  -ed.'] 
Wanting  a  band  or  string  ;  unfastened.    \_Obs.]        Shak. 

Un-bank'  (iin-bank'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  bank.] 
To  remove  a  bank  from;  to  open  by,  or  as  if  by,  the 
removal  of  a  bank.  H,  Taylor. 

V-Uli-bar'  (tin-bar'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  bar.]  To 
remove  a  bar  or  bars  from  ;  to  unbolt ;  to  open  ;  as,  to 
unbar  a  gate.  Heber. 

Un-barbed'  (un-barbd'),  a.     1.  Not  shaven.     [06s.] 

2.  Destitute  of  barbs,  or  of  reversed  points,  hairs,  or 
plumes ;  as,  an  unbarbed  feather. 

Un-bark'  (iJn-bark'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  bark  rind.] 
To  deprive  of  the  bark  ;  to  decorticate  ;  to  strip ;  as,  to 
unbark  a  tree.  Bacon, 

Un-bark',  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  bark  the  vessel.]  To 
cause  to  disembark  ;  to  land.     [06s.]  Hakluyt, 

Un-bar'rel  (iin-bar'rSl),  V.  t,  [1st pref.  un-  -\- barrel.] 
To  remove  or  release  from  a  barrel  or  barrels. 

Un-bar'ri-cade'  (un-bSr'ri-kad'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un- 
-f-  barricade.]    To  unbolt ;  to  unbar ;  to  open. 

You  shall  not  unbarricade  the  door.    J.  Webster  (1623). 

Un-bar'ri-ca'doed  (-ka'dod),  a.  Not  obstructed  by 
barricades ;  open  ;  as,  unbarricadoed  streets.         Burke. 

Un-bash'ful  (iin-bash'ful),a.  Not  bashful  or  modest; 
bold ;  impudent ;  shameless.  Shak. 

■yUn-bay'  (tin-ba'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  bay  to  dam.] 
To  free  from  the  restraint  of  anything  that  surrounds  or 
incloses ;  to  let  loose ;  to  open.     [06s.] 

X  ought  ...  to  unbay  the  current  of  my  passion.    Norris. 

Un-be'  (iin-be'),  v.  t.    [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  be.]    To  cause 
not  to  be ;  to  cause  to  be  another.     [06s.  &  B..] 
How  oft,  with  danger  of  the  field  beset, 
Or  with  home  mutinies,  would  he  unbe 
Himself  I  Old  Play, 

Un-bear'  (iin-bSr'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -)-  bear  to  sup. 
port.]     To  remove  or  loose  the  bearing  rein  of  (a  horse). 

Un-beast' (tin-best'),  ■!;.  <.  [1st  pref.  ■««--(- 6eas<.]  To 
deliver  from  the  form  or  nature  of  a  beast. 

Un'be-come'  (iin'be-kiim'),  V.  t,  [1st  pref.  urn.-  -|- 
become.]    To  misbecome.     [06s.]  Bp.  Sherlock, 

Un'be-COm'ing  (tin'be-ktim'ing),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -|- 
becoming.]  Not  becoming  ;  unsuitable  ;  unfit ;  indeco- 
rous; improper. 

My  grief  lets  unbecomino  speeches  fall.       Dryden. 

— Un'be-com'lng-ly,  adv.  —  Un'be-com'ing-ness,  re. 

Un-bed'  (tin-bed'),  v.  t.    [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  bed.]    To 
raise  or  rouse  from  bed. 
Eels  unbed  themselves  and  stir  at  the  noise  of  thunder.  Walton. 

Un'be-dinned'  (un'be-dTnd'),  a.   Not  filled  with  din. 

Un'be-fool'  (iin'be-f obi'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -|-  be- 
fool.] To  deliver  from  the  state  of  a  fool;  to  awaker, 
the  mind  of  ;  to  undeceive. 

Un'be-get'  (-get'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  beget.]  To 
deprive  of  existence.  Dryden. 

Un'be-gilt'  (-gilt'),  a.  Not  gilded ;  hence,  not  re.- 
warded  with  gold. 

Un'be-got'  (-gSf),      )  a,    [Pref.  un-  not  +  begot,  be- 

Un'be-gOt'ten  (-t'n),  (  gotten.]  Not  begot ;  not  yet 
generated  ;  also,  haviug  never  been  generated ;  self -exist- 
ent ;  eternal. 

Un'be-guile'  (-gil'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Unbeguiled 
(-gild') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Unbegulling.]  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- 
beguile.]  To  set  free  from  the  influence  of  guile ;  to  un- 
deceive.    "Then  ?m6e^m7e  thyself."  Donne. 

Un'be-gun'  (-gtin'),  a.  Not  yet  begun ;  also,  existing 
without  a  beginning. 

Un'be-hove'ly  (-hoovlj?),  a.  Not  behooving  or  be- 
coming; unseemly.     [06s.  &iJ.]  Gower, 

Un-be'ing  (un-be'Iug),  a.  Not  existing.  [06s.]  "Be- 
ings yet  unbeing."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Un'be-known'  (iSn'be-non'),  a.  Not  known ;  un- 
known.    [Collog.] 

Un'be-Uef  (-lef),  n.  [Pref.  nn-  not  -f  belief:  cf.  AS. 
ungeleafa.]  1-  The  withholding  of  belief;  doubt;  in- 
credulity ;  skepticism. 

2.  Disbelief ;  especially,  disbelief  of  divine  revelation, 
or  in  a  divine  providence  or  scheme  of  redemption. 
Blind  iinbelie/is  sure  to  err, 
And  scan  his  work  in  vain.  Coirper. 

Syn.  —  See  Disbelief. 

Un'be-lisved'  (-levd'),  a.    Not  believed  ;  disbelieved. 

Un'be-llev'er  (-lev'Sr),  ti.  1.  One  who  does  not  be- 
lieve ;  an  incredulous  person  ;  a  doubter ;  a  skeptic. 

2.  A  disbeliever ;  especially,  one  who  does  not  believe 
that  the  Bible  is  a  divine  revelation,  and  holds  that 
Christ  was  neither  a  divine  nor  a  supernatural  person ; 
an  infidel ;  a  freethinker. 

Syn.  —  See  Infidel. 

Un'be-Uov'ing,  a.  1.  Not  believing;  incredulous; 
doubting  ;  distrusting ;  skeptical. 

2.  Believing  the  thing  alleged  not  to  be  true;  disbe- 
lieving ;    especially,  believing   that  the   Bible   Lf  not  a 
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divina  revelation,  or  that  Christ  was  not  a  divine  or  a  su- 
pernatural person.     "  Unbelieving  Jews."     Acts  xiv.  2. 

—  Un'be-llev'lng-ly  (iln'be-lev'ing-ly),  adv.  —  Un'be- 

Uev'lng-ness,  n. 

Un-belt'  (uu-bglf),  1).  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  bell.J  To 
remove  or  loose  the  belt  of ;  to  ungird. 

Un-bend'  (un-bSnd'),  v.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Unbent 
(-bSnf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Unbendino.]  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- 
bend.']  1.  To  free  from  flexure ;  to  make,  or  allow  to 
become,  straight ;  to  loosen  ;  as,  to  unbend  a  bow. 

2.  To  remit  from  a  strain  or  from  exertion ;  to  set  at 
ease  for  a  time  ;  to  relax ;  as,  to  unbend  the  mind  from 
study  or  care. 

You  do  wibend  your  noble  strength.  Shak. 

3.  {Naut.)  (a)  To  unfasten,  as  sails,  from  the  spars 
or  stays  to  wliich  they  are  attached  for  use.  (6)  To  cast 
loose  or  untie,  as  a  rope. 

Un-bend',  v.  i.  1.  To  cease  to  be  bent ;  to  become 
atraight  or  relaxed. 

2.  To  relax  in  exertion,  attention,  severity,  or  the 
like ;  hence,  to  indulge  in  mirth  or  amusement. 

Un-bend'lng,  a.  [In  senses  1,  2,  and  3,  pref.  un-  not 
-\-  bending;  in   sense  4,  properly  p.   pr.   of  unbend.'} 

1.  Not  bending ;  not  suffering  flexure ;  not  yielding 
to  pressure  ;  stiff ;  —  applied  to  material  things. 

Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main.    Pope, 

2.  Unyielding  in  will ;  not  subject  to  persuasion  or  in- 
fluence ;  inflexible  ;  resolute ;  —  applied  to  persons. 

3.  Unyielding  in  nature  ;  unchangeable ;  fixed  ;  —  ap- 
plied to  abstract  ideas ;  as,  unbending  truths. 

4.  Devoted  to  relaxation  or  amusement.     [JJ.] 

It  may  entertain  your  lordships  at  an  unbending  hour.    Howe* 

— Un-bend'lng-ly,  arfu.  —  Un-bend'lng-ness,  n. 

Un'be-nev'O-lence  (Sn'be-nSv'o-lnns),  n.  Absence  or 
want  of  benevolence  ;  ill  will. 

Un'be-nlgn'  (-nin'),  a.    Not  benign ;  malignant. 

Un'be-numb'  (-num'),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -j-  benumb."] 
To  relieve  of  numbness ;  to  restore  sensation  to. 

Un'be-reav'en  (-rev''n),  a.     Unbereft.     [E.] 

Un'be-reit'  (-reft'),  a.    Not  bereft ;  not  taken  away. 

Un'be-seem'  (-sem'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  beseem.'] 
To  be  unbecoming  or  unsuitable  to;  to  misbecome. 

Un'be-seem'ing,  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -1-  beseeming.'] 
Unbecoming ;  not  befitting.  —  Un'be-Seem'lng-ly,  adv. 

—  Un'be-seem'lng-ness,  n. 

Un'be-speak'  (-spek'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  bespealc.] 
To  unsay  ;  lience,  to  annul  or  cancel.     [_Obs.]        Pepys. 

Un'be-think'  (-think'),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  be- 
think.]   To  change  the  mind  of  (one's  self).     \_Obs.] 

Un'be-Ware'  (-w3r'),  adv.    Unawares.     \_Obs.]   Bale. 

Un'be-witch'  (-wich'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -{■  bemtch.] 
To  free  from  a  spell ;  to  disenchant.     [iJ.]  South. 

Un-bl'as  (iin-bi'as),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -|-  bias.]  To 
free  from  bias  or  prejudice.  Swift. 

Un-bi'ased  (-ast),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -f-  biased.]  Free 
from  bias  or  prejudice ;  unprejudiced;  impartial.  —  Un- 

bl'ased-ly,  adv.  —  Un-bi'ased-ness,  n. 
Un-bid'  (iin-bid'),  )  a.    1.  Not   bidden ;   not   com- 
Vn-bid'den  (-d'n), )     manded. 

Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
Uhbid;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field.   Milton. 

2.  Uninvited ;  as,  unbidden  guests.  Shak. 

3.  Being  without  a  prayer.     [06*.]  Spenser. 
Un-bind'  (un-bind'),  v.  t.     {imp.  &  p.  p.  Unbodhd 

(-bound') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Uneindikg.]  [AS.  unbindan. 
See  Un-,  and  Boid.]  To  remove  a  band  from ;  to  set 
free  from  shackles  or  fastenings ;  to  untie ;  to  unfasten ; 
to  loose  ;  as,  unbind  your  fiUets ;  to  unbind  a  prisoner's 
arms ;  to  unbind  a  load. 

Un-bish'op  (iSn-btsh'up),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- 
Mshop.]  To  deprive,  as  a  city,  of  a  bishop ;  to  deprive, 
as  a  clergyman,  of  episcopal  dignity  or  rights.  [2J.] 
"  Then  he  unbishops  himself."  Milton. 

Un-blt'  (iin-bTf),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Unbitted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Unbitting.]  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  bit.]  (Naut.) 
To  remove  the  turns  of  (a  rope  or  cable)  from  the  bits  ; 
as,  to  unbit  a  cable.  Totten. 

Un-blem'ished  (-blSm'Tsht),  a.  Not  blemished ;  pure  ; 
spotless  ;  as,  an  unblemished  reputation  or  life.  Addison. 

Dn-bless'  (Qn-blSs'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  bless.] 
To  deprive  of  blessings ;  to  make  wretched.  [Obs.]  S/iak. 

Un-blessed'  1  (iin-blBsf),  a.   [Pref.  un-  not  -j-  blessed, 

Un-blest'  (  blest.]  Not  blest;  excluded  from 
benediction  ;  hence,  accursed ;  wretched.  "  Unble.'ised 
enchanter."  Milton. 

Un-blest'ful  (-fi^l),  a.    Unblessed.     IE.]     Sylvester. 

Un-bllnd'  (un-bilnd'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  blind.] 
To  free  from  blindness ;  to  give  or  restore  sight  to ;  to 
open  the  eyes  of.     [i?.]  J.  Webster  (1607). 

Un-bllnd'fold'  (-fold'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  blind- 
fold.]   To  free  from  that  which  blindfolds.         Spenser. 

Un-blOOd'y  (-blM'y),  a.    Not  bloody.  Dryden. 

Unbloody  sacrifice,  (a)  A  sacrifice  in  which  no  victim  is 
slain.    (6)  (R.  C.  Ch.)  The  Mass. 

Un-blush'lng  (iin-blush'ing),  a.  Not  blushing; 
shameless.  —  Un-blush'ing-ly,  adv. 

Un-bod'y  (iin-bod'y),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  ■{■  body.] 
To  free  from  the  body  ;  to  disembody. 

Her  soul  unbodied  of  the  burdenous  corse.    Spenser. 

Un-bod'y,  V.  i.  To  leave  the  body;  to  be  disembod- 
ied;— said  of  the  soul  or  spirit.     [iJ.]  Chaucer. 

Un-bOlt'  (un-bolf),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  wm-  -f-  bolt:]  To 
remove  a  bolt  from ;  to  unfasten ;  to  unbar ;  to  open. 
"He  shall  unbolt  the  gates."  Shak. 

Un-bolt',  V.  i.  To  explain  or  unfold  a  matter ;  to  make 
a  revelation.     [Obs.]     "  I  will  unbolt  to  you."         Shak. 

UB-bone'  (fin-bon'),  V.  t.     [Ist  pref.   «n-  -f-  bone.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  bones,  as  meat ;  to  bone. 

2.  To  twist  about,  as  if  boneless.     [2f.]  Milton. 
Un-bOn'net  (im-bon'net),  V.  t.  &  i.     [1st  un-  -f-  bon- 

net.]  To  take  a  bonnet  from ;  to  take  off  one's  bonnet ; 
to  uncover ;  as,  to  unbonnet  one's  head.      Sir  W.  Scstt. 


Un-booked'  (5n-bo8kt'),  a.  Not  written  in  a  book ; 
unrecorded.     "  Unbooked  English  life."  Masson. 

Un-bOOt' (iin-boot'),  4).  ^  [Ist  pref.  are- -j- tooi.]  To 
take  off  the  boots  from. 

Un-born'  (iin-bSrn'),  a.  Not  born ;  not  yet  brought 
into  life  ;  being  still  to  appear  ;  future. 

Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb.      Shak. 
See  future  sons,  and  daughters  yet  unborn.         Pope. 

Un-bor'rowed  (iin-bor'rod),  a.  Not  borrowed  ;  being 
one's  own  ;  native;  original. 

Un-bOS'om  (uu-booz'um),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Un- 
bosomed (-iimd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Unbosoming.]  [1st 
pref.  un — |-  bosom.]  To  disclose  freely  ;  to  reveal  in 
confidence,  as  secrets ;  to  confess ;  —  often  used  reflex- 
ively ;  as,  to  unbosom  one's  self.  Milton. 

Un-bOS'om-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  unbosoms,  or  dis- 
closes.    [R.]     "An  ««6osomer  of  secrets."    Thackeray. 

Un-bOt'tomed  (iin-bot'tiirad),  a.  1.  [Ist  pref.  un-  -)- 
bottom -{- -ed.]    Deprived  of  a  bottom. 

2.  [Pref.  un-  not  -j-  bottomed.]  Having  no  bottom  ; 
bottomless.  3filton. 

Un-bound'  (un-bound'),  imp.  &p.p.  of  Unbind. 

Un-bOUnd'a-bly  (-a^biy),  adv.    infinitely.     [Obs.] 
I  am  . . .  unboundably  beholding  to  you.    J.  Webster  (1607). 

Un-bOUnd'ed,  a.  Having  no  bound  or  limit ;  as,  un- 
bounded space  ;    an  unbounded  ambition.     Addison.  — 

Un-bound'ed-ly,  adv.  —  Un-bound'ed-ness,  n. 

Un-bow'  (iin-bou'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  bow.] 
To  unbend.     [jBJ  Fuller. 

Un-bowed'  (im-boud'),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -)-  bowed.] 
Not  bent  or  arched ;  not  bowed  down.  Byron. 

Un-bow'el  (Qn-bou'Sl),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Unboweled 
(-eld)  or  Unbowelled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Unboweling  or 
Unbowelling.]  [1st  pref.  un — |-  bowel.]  To  deprive 
of  the  entrails  ;  to  disembowel.  Dr.  H.  More. 

Un-bOS'  (On-bSks'),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  «n- -)-6oa;.]  To 
remove  from  a  box  or  boxes. 

Un-boy'  (iin-boi'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  boy.]  To 
divest  of  the  traits  of  a  boy.     [iJ.]  Clarendon. 

Un-brace'  (tin-bras'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  brace.] 
To  free  from  tension ;  to  relax  ;  to  loose ;  as,  to  iinbrace 
a  drum ;  to  unbrace  the  nerves.  Spenser. 

Un-braid'  (un-brad'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  braid.] 
To  separate  the  strands  of ;  to  undo,  as  a  braid ;  to  un- 
ravel ;  to  disentangle. 

Un-breast'  (un-brSsf),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  breast.] 
To  disclose,  or  lay  open ;  to  unbosom.  [Obs.]  P.  Fletcher. 

Un-breathed'  (un-brethd'),  a.     1.  Not  breathed. 

2.  Not  exercised ;  unpractieed.  [Obs.]  "  Their  un- 
breathed  memories."  Shak. 

Un-bred'  (un-brSd'),  a.  1.  Not  begotten ;  unborn. 
[Obs.]     "  Thou  age  unbred."  Shak. 

2.  Not  taught  or  trained ;  —  with  to.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  well-bred  ;  ill-bred.     [Obs.]  Locke. 
Un-breecta'   (un-brech'),   v.   t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.   Un- 

beeeched  (-brechf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Unbreeching.] 
[1st  pref.  un-  -)-  breech.]  1.  To  remove  the  breeches 
of  ;  to  divest  or  strip  of  breeches.  Shak. 

2.  (Gun.)  To  free  the  breech  of,  as  a  cannon,  from  its 
fastenings  or  coverings.  Pennant. 

Un-brewed'  (un-brud'),  a.  Not  made  by  brewing; 
unmixed ;  pure ;  genuine.     [P.]  Young. 

Un-brl'dle  (iin-bri'd'l),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  bridle.] 
To  free  from  the  bridle ;  to  set  loose. 

Un-bri'dled  (-d'ld),  a-  [Pref.  un-  not  -|-  bridled.] 
Loosed  from  the  bridle,  or  as  from  the  bridle ;  hence,  un- 
restrained ;  licentious ;  violent ;  as,  unbridled  passions. 
"  Unbridled  boldness."  B.  Jonson. 

Lands  deluged  by  unbridled  floods.     Wordsworth. 

—  Un-bri'dled-ness,  n.  Abp.  Leighton. 

Un-bro'ken  (-bro'k'n),  a.  Not  broken;  continuous; 
unsubdued ;  as,  an  unbroken  colt. 

Un-buc'kle  (iin-buk'k'l),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -{-  buc- 
kle.] To  loose  the  buckles  of ;  to  unfasten ;  as,  to  un- 
buckle a.  &hoe.    "  E/nftacMe  anon  thy  purse."     Chaucer. 

Un-bulld'  (5n-bild'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -|-  build.]  To 
demolish  ;  to  raze.     "  To  unbuild  the  city."  Shak. 

Un-bon'dle  (iin-btin'd'l),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -j-  bun- 
dle.]   To  release,  as  from  a  bundle  ;  to  disclose. 

Un-bung'  (iin-biing'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  bung.] 
To  remove  the  bung  from  ;  as,  to  unbung  a  cask. 

Un-bur'den  (iin-bQr'd'n),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  wi-  -\-  bur- 
den.]   X.  To  reUeve  from  a  burden. 

2.  To  throw  off,  as  a  burden ;  to  unload. 

Un-bur'1-a-ble  (On-bgr'ri-a-b'l),  a.  Not  ready  or  not 
proper  to  be  buried.  Tennyson. 

Un-bnr'row  (iin-btlr'ro),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  bur- 
row.]   To  force  from  a  burrow ;  to  unearth. 

Un-bur'then  (un-bflr'th'n),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f- 
hurthen.]    To  unburden ;  to  unload. 

Un-bur'y  (iin-bSr'ry),  v.  t.  [Ist  pref.  un-  -\-  bury.] 
To  disinter ;  to  exhume ;  fig.,  to  disclose. 

Un-bns'ied  (iin-btz'zTd),  a.  Not  required  to  work; 
unemployed ;  not  busy.     [JR.] 

These  unbusied  persons  can  continue  in  this  playing  idleness 
till  it  become  a  toil.  2p.  Rainbow. 

Un-but'ton  (iin-biit't'n),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  but- 
ton.]   To  loose  the  buttons  of  ;  to  vmfasten. 

Un-bux'om  (vIn-biSks'iim),  a.  Disobedient.  [Obs.] 
Piers  Plowman. — Un-bUS'om-ly,  adv.  [Obs.]  —  Un- 
bos'om-ness,  n.    [Obs.] 

Un-cage'  (tin-kaj'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  cage.]  To 
loose,  or  release,  from,  or  as  from,  a  cage. 

Un-called'-for'  (un-kald'fSr'),  a.  Not  called  for ;  not 
required  or  needed  ;  improper ;  gratuitous ;  wanton. 

Un-caUn'  (tin-kam'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  calm.] 
To  disturb ;  to  disquiet.  Dryden. 

Un-camp'  (iin-kamp'),  v.  t.     [1st  pref.  un-  -{-  camp.] 

To  break  up  the  camp  of ;  to  dislodge  frf  m  camp.     [B.] 

If  they  could  but  now  uncamp  their  enemies.    Hilton. 

Un-can'ny  (iin-kiin'n^),  a.  Not  canny ;  unsafe ; 
strange  ;  weird ;  ghostly.  Sir  W.  Scott.  —  Un-can'ni- 
ness,  n.  G.  Eliot. 
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Un-can'on-ize  (fin-kSn'iin-iz),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -J- 
canonize.]     1.  To  deprive  of  canonical  authority. 

2.  To  reduce  from  the  rank  of  a  canonized  saint. 

Un-cap'  (un-kap'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -)-  cap.]  To 
remove  a  cap  or  cover  from. 

Un-ca'pa-ble  (un-ka'pa-b'l),  a.  Incapable.  [Obs.] 
"  Uncapable  of  conviction."  Locke. 

Un-cape'  (iin-kap'),t).  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -j-  cape.]  To 
remove  a  cap  or  cape  from.     [Oft*.] 

Un-cap'per  (un-kap'per),  n.  An  instrument  for  re- 
moving an  exploded  cap  from  a  cartridge  shell. 

Un-car'di-nal  (un-kar'dl-nal),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f- 
cardinal.]     To  degrade  from  the  cardinalship. 

Un-cared'  (un-kSrd'),  a.  Not  cared  for ;  not  heeded ; 
—  with  Jor. 

Un-car'nate  (iin-kar'nat),  a.  Not  fleshly ;  specifically, 
not  made  flesh ;  not  incarnate.     [B.]       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Un-oar'nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un.-  -\-  carnate.] 
To  divest  of  flesh. 

Un-cart' (iin-karf),  r.  ^  [Ut -pret.  un- -^  cart.]  To 
take  from,  or  set  free  from,  a  cart ;  to  unload. 

Un-case'    (iin-kas'),  V.  t.     [1st   pref.    un-  -j-  case."] 

1.  To  take  out  of  a  case  or  covering ;  to  remove  a  case 
or  covering  from  ;  to  uncover.  L'' Estrange. 

2.  To  strip ;  to  flay.     [Obs.] 

3.  {Mil.')  To  display,  or  spread  to  view,  as  a  flag,  or 
the  colors  of  a  military  body. 

Un-cas'tle  (tin-kSs"l),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -)-  castle.] 
To  take  a  castle  from ;  to  turn  out  of  a  castle. 

Un-caused'  (iin-kazd'),  a.  Having  no  antecedent 
cause;  uncreated;  self-existent;  eternal.        A.Baxter. 

Un-cau'te-lOUS  (un-ka'te-Ius),  a.    Incautious.    [Obs.] 

Un-cau'tlous  (uu-ka'sbus),  a.    Incautious. 

Un-cau'tious-ly,  adv.    Incautiously. 

Unce  (ijus),  71.     [L.  uncus  hook.]    A  claw.    [Obs.] 

Unce,  n.  [L.  uncia  ounce.  See  Ounce  a  weiglit.]  An 
ounce ;  a  small  portion.  [Obs.]  "  By  unces  hung  his 
locks."  Chaucer, 

Un-ceas'a-ble  (un-Bes'4-b*i),  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
ended ;  unceasing.     [R.] 

Un-oen'ter  I  (un-sln'ter),  v.  t.    [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  cen- 

Un-cen'tre  )      ter.]    To  throw  from  its  center. 

Un-cen'tu-ry  (-tii-ry),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un — |-  century.] 
To  remove  from  its  actual  century.    [R.] 

It  has  first  to  uncentury  itself.       M.  Drummond. 

Un-cer'taln  (un-ser'tTn),  a.  [Pref.  mm- not  -|-  certain. 
Cf.  Incektain.]  1.  Not  certain;  not  having  certain 
knowledge ;  not  assured  in  mind  ;  distrustful.    Chaucer, 

Man,  without  the  protection  of  a  superior  Being,  .  .  .  is  un 
certain  of  everything  that  he  hopes  for.  Tillotson. 

2.  Irresolute ;  inconstant ;  variable ;  untrustworthy ; 
as,  an  uncertain  person ;  an  uncertain  breeze. 

O  woman  !  in  our  hours  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please  I  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  Questionable ;  equivocal ;  indefinite ;  problematical. 


Milton- 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Gay. 


"The  fashion  of  uncertain  evils." 

From  certain  dangers  to  uncertain  praise. 
4.  Not  sure  ;  liable  to  fail  or  err ;  fallible. 
Soon  bent  his  bow,  uncertain  in  his  aim. 
Whistling  slings  dismissed  the  uncertain  stone. 
Syn.  —  See  PRECARiona. 

Un-cer'taln,  v.  t.    [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  certain  ;  or  fr.  un- 
certain, a.]  To  make  uncertain.   [Obs.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
Un-cer'tain-ly,  adv.     In  an  uncertain  manner. 
Un-cer'tain-ty  (-tj),  n. ;  pi.  Uncektaihties  (-tiz). 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  rmcertain. 

2.  That  which  is  uncertain  ;  something  unknown. 

Our  shepherd's  case  is  every  man's  case  that  quits  a  moral  cer- 
tainty for  an  uncertainty.  L^ Estrange. 

Un-ces'sant(iin-s§s'sant),  a.  Incessant.  [Obs.]  Dr. 
S.  More.  —  Un-ces'sant-ly,  adv.     [Obs.] 

Un-chain'  (iin-chan'),  V.  t.  [let  pref.  un-  -j-  chain.] 
To  free  from  chains  or  slavery  ;  to  let  loose.  Prior, 

Un-chan'cy  (iin-chan'sy),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -\-  Scot. 
chancy  fortunate,  safe.]  1.  Happening  at  a  bad  time ; 
unseasonable  ;  inconvenient.  A.  Trollope. 

2.  Ill-fated  ;  unlucky.     [Prov.  Bng.  &  Scot.] 

3.  Unsafe  to  meddle  with  ;  dangerous.     [Scot.] 
Un-ohap'lain  (iin-chap'lTn),  V.  t.    [1st  pref.  un-  -f 

chaplain.]    To  remove  from  a  chaplaincy. 
Un-charge'  (tin-charj'),  V.  t.    [1st  pref.  un-  -j-  charge.] 

1.  To  free  from  a  charge  or  load  ;  to  unload.     Wyclif. 

2.  To  free  fi'om  an  accusation;  to  make  no  charge 
against ;  to  acquit.  Shak. 

Un-char'i-ot  (iin-char'i-ot),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -{- 
chariot.]    To  throw  out  of  a  cliariot.  Pope. 

Un-cnar'1-ta-ble  (-i-ta-b'l),  a.  Not  charitable  ;  con- 
trary to  charity ;  severe  in  judging ;  harsh ;  censorious ; 
as,  'uncharitable  opinions  or  zeal.  Addison.  —  Un-Char'- 

1-ta-ble-ness,  n.  —  Un-char'1-ta-bly,  adv. 

Un-ohar'i-ty  (-ty),  n.  Uncharitableness.  Tennyson. 
'T  were  much  uncharity  in  you.  J.  Webster. 

Un-Chann'  (un-charm'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  charm.] 
To  release  from  a  charm,  fascination,  or  secret  power ;  to 
disenchant.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Un-char'nel  (un-char'nSl),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Un- 
CHAKNELED  (-ngld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Unchakneling.] 
[1st  pref.  un-  -|-  charnel.]  To  remove  from  a  charnel 
house ;  to  raise  from  the  grave ;  to  exhume.  Byron. 

Un-chaste'  (un-chasf),  a.  Not  chaste;  not  conti- 
nent; lewd.— Un-ohaste'ly,  ciii;.— Un-chaste'ness,n. 

Un-Chas'ti-ty  (iin-chSs'tT-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  uncliaste ;  lewdness ;  incontinence. 

Un-check'a-ble  (un-chSk'a-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of 
beiug  checked  or  stopped.     [R.] 

Un-cMld'  (iin-child'),  v.  t.     [1st  pref.  un-  -|-  child.] 

1.  To  bereave  of  children  ;  to  make  childless.      Shak. 

2.  To  make  unlike  a  child ;  to  divest  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  child.  £p.  Hall. 

Un-Ohris'ten  (iSn-kris"n),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  chris- 
ten.]   To  render  unchristian.     [Obs.  &  R.]  MUton. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,   a<m,   arm,   ask,  final,  ^U ;    eve,   event,   £nd,  fern,   recent ;    Ice,  idea,  Ql ;    old,   obey,  drb,  5dd ; 
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Un-chlls'tened  (8n-krTs"nd),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  + 
christened.']    Not  christened ;  as,  an  unchristened  child. 

011-cllliB'tlan  (-Chan),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  +  Chris- 
tian.'] 1.  Not  Christian  ;  not  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith ;  infidel. 

2.  Contrary  to  Christianity ;  not  like  or  becoming  a 
Christian  ;  as,  unchristian  conduct. 

Un-chris'tlail,  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un--{-  Christian.]  To 
make  unchristian.     [OJs.]  South. 

Un-Chrls'tlan-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  Chris- 
iianize.]  To  turn  from  the  Christian  faith  ;  to  cause  to 
abandon  the  belief  and  profession  of  Christianity. 

On-Chrls'llan-ly,  a.    Unchristian.  Milton. 

Un-Chris'tlan-ly,  adv.    In  an  unchristian  manner. 

Un-chrls'tian-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unchristian,     [i?.]  Eikon  Basilike. 

Un-Churoh'  (un-chflrch'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f 
church.]  1.  To  expel,  or  cause  to  separate,  from  a 
church  ;  to  excommunicate.  Sir  M.  Hale. 

2.  To  deprive  of  the  character,  privileges,  and  author- 
ity of  a  church.  South. 

II  Un'cl-a  (i3n'shi-a),  n. ;  pi.  Unci*  (-e).  [L.  See 
Ounce  a  measure  of  weight.]  1.  (JRom.  Antiq.)  A 
twelfth  part,  as  of  the  Roman  as ;  an  ounce. 

2.  (Alg.)  A  numerical  coeflScient  in  any  particular 
case  of  the  binomial  theorem.     [06«.] 

Un'clal  (un'shal),  a.  [L.  uncialis  amounting  to  the 
twelfth  part 
of  a  pound  or 
a  foot,  from 
uncia  the 
twelfth  part 
of  a  pound  or 
of  a  foot,  an 

ounce,  an  inch :  cf.  F.  oncial.  See  Inch  a  measure.]  Of, 
pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  certain  style  of  letters 
used  in  ancient  manuscripts,  esp.  in 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts.  The 
letters  are  somewhat  rounded,  and 
the  upstrokes  and  downstrokes  usu- 
ally have  a  slight  inclination.  These 
letters  were  used  as  early  as  the  1st 
century  B.  c,  and  were  seldom  used 
after  the  10th  century  A.  d.,  being  su- 
perseded by  the  cursive  style. 

Un'clal,  n.     An  uncial  letter. 

II  Un'cl-a'tlm  (iin'shT-a'tIm),  adv. 
[L.]     Ounce  by  ounce. 

Un'ci-fonn(iSn'si-f8rm),a.  [L.  «re- 
tus  a  hook  -)-  -form.]  Having  the 
shape  of  a  hook ;  being  of  a  curved  or 
hooked  form ;  hooklike. 

Unciform  bone  (Anat.),  a  bone  of  the 


■nou  KxBeoous  necjeno 
Kiisi  caies^nero 
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ta  (Fabricia  Lei- 
(lyi).  A  Dorsal 
view;  b  Bran- 
chiffi  ;  e  Anterior 
Ocelli;  e' Posterior 
Ocelli.  B  Side 
View  of  Posterior 
Segments ;.  5  Dor- 
sal Setse;  t  Torus, 
CUncini.  D  Dor- 
sal Setse. 


Stem  and  Uncinate  PricWeB 
of  Smilax  gtauca. 


carpus  at  the  bases  of  t^e  fourth  and    Ope  of  the  Uncina- 
fifth  metacarpals ;  the  hamatum. 

Un'cl-fomi,  n.  (4na<.)  The  unci- 
form bone.    See  Illust.  of  Peeissodac- 

TYLA. 

II  Un'cl-na'ta(-na'ta),  n.pZ.  [NL., 
fr.  L.  unciraui  a  hook.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  di- 
vision  of  marine  chsetopod  annelids 
which  are  furnished  with  umcini,  as 
the  serpulas  and  sabellas. 

Un'cl-nate  (-nit),  «.      [L.  uncinatus,  from  uncinus 
a  hook,  from  uncus  a  hook.] 
Hooked ;  bent  at  the  tip  in  the 
form  of  a  hook  ;  as,  an  unci- 
nate process. 

II  Un'cl-na'tum  (On'sT-na'- 

tiim),  n.  [NL. ,  from  L.  an- 
cinatei hooked.]  {Anat.)T'he 
unciform  bone. 

II  Un-Cl'nus  (iin-sl'nus), 
n. ;  pi.  Uncini  (-ni).  [L.,  a  hook.]  {Zo'ol.)  One  of  the 
peculiar  minute  chitinous  hooks  found  in  large  numbers 
in  the  tori  of  tubicolous  annelids  belonging 
to  the  Uncinata. 

Un-cl'pher  (iin-si'fer),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un- 
-\- cipher.]  To  decipher;  as,  to  tmcipher  a 
letter.     lObs.]  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Un-Cll'OUm-clBed  (-ser'kiim-sizd),  n.  Not  Uncinus  of 
Oircumcised ;  hence,  not  of  t h e  Israelites.  /^1^~ l'^. 
"Thiauncircumcised 'Philiathie."  trite)f 

1  Sam.  xvii.  26. 

Dn-clr'CUIU-ci'slon  (un-s5r'kum-si2h'un),  re.  1.  The 
absence  or  want  of  circumcision. 

2.  (Script.)  People  not  circumcised  ;  the  Gentiles. 

Un-Oir'oum-Stan'tial  (-st2n'shal),  a.  1.  Not  circum- 
stantial ;  not  entering  into  minute  particulars. 

2.  Not  important ;  not  pertinent ;  trivial.     [OJs.] 

Un-clt'y  (iin-sit'y),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -{-  city.]  To 
deprive  of  the  rank  or  rights  of  a  city.     \_Ohs.] 

Un-clv'll  (Qn-si  vTl),  a.  1.  Not  civilized ;  savage  ; 
barbarous;  uncivilized. 

Men  can  not  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  uncivil  and  of  a  civil  state 
together.  Burke. 

2.  Not  civil ;  not  complaisant ;  discourteous ;  impo- 
lite ;  rude ;  unpolished  ;  as,  uncivil  behavior. 

Un'Cl-vU'l-ty  (un'sj-vil'T-ty),  n.     Incivility.     [06s.] 

Un-clv'1-li-za'tlon  (Qn-siv'T-lI-za'shun),  n.  The  state 
of  being  uncivilized  ;  savagery  or  barbarism,     [i?.] 

Un-clv'Mized(i3n-sIv'i-lizd),  a.  1.  Not  civilized  ;  not 
declaimed  from  savage  life ;  rude  ;  barbarous  ;  savage  ; 
as,  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa. 

2.  Not  civil ;  coarse;  clownish,     [i?.]  Addison. 

Dn-civ'11-ly,  adv.     In  an  uncivil  manner. 

Un-olasp'  (un-klasp'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  «re-  -f  clasp.] 
To  loese  the  clasp  of  ;  to  open,  as  something  that  is  fas- 
tened with,  or  as  with,  a  clasp  ;  as,  to  unclasp  a  book ; 
to  unclasp  the  hands  ;  to  unclasp  one's  heart. 

Uu'ele  (iin'k'l),  n.  [OE.  uncle,  OF.  oncle,  uncle,  F. 
onele,  fr.  L.  avunculus  a  maternal  uncle,  dim.  of  avus 
B  grandfather ;  akin  to  Lith.  avynas  uncle,  Goth,  awo 


grandmother,  Icel.  ai  great  grandfather.]  1.  The  broth- 
er of  one's  father  or  mother ;  also  applied  to  an  aunt's 
husband  ;  —  the  correlative  of  aunt  in  sex,  and  of  nephew 
and  niece  in  relationship. 

2.  A  pawnbroker.     [Slang]  Thackeray. 

My  uncle,  a  pawnbroker.  [Stano]— Uncle  Sam,  a  hu- 
morous appellation  given  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. See  Uncle  Sam,  in  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  in 
Fiction. 

Un-clean'  (iin-klen'),  a.  [AS.  unclsene.  See  Un- 
not,  and  Clean.]     1.  Not  clean  ,  foul ;  dirty  :  filthy. 

2.  Ceremonially  impure  ;  needing  ritual  cleansing. 

He  that  toucheth  the  dead  body  of  any  »nan  shall  be  micUan 
seven  days.  Xum.  xix.  11. 

3.  Morally  impure.  "  Adultery  of  the  heart,  consist- 
ing of  inordinate  and  unclean  affections."  Perkins. 

—  Un-clean'ly,  adv.  —  Un-clean'ness,  n. 

Unclean  animals  (Script.),  those  which  the  Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  use  for  food.  —  Unclean  spirit  (Script.), 
a  wicked  spirit ;  a  demon.    Mark  i.  27. 

Un-cleans'a-ble  (-klSnz'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
cleansed  or  cleaned. 

Un-clench'  (un-klench'),  v.  t.    Same  as  Unclinch. 

Un'cle-shlp  (vin'k'1-shTp),  re.  The  office  or  position 
of  an  uncle.  Lamb. 

Un-clew'  (iin-klii'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  clevi.]  To 
unwind,  imfold,  or  untie ;  hence,  to  undo  ;  to  ruin.  Shak. 

Un-Clinch'  (un-kllnch'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -j-  clinch.] 
To  cause  to  be  no  longer  clinched  ;  to  open ;  as,  to  un- 
clinch the  fist.     [Written  also  unclench.] 

Un-cllng'  (iJn-klTng'),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  cling.] 
To  cease  from  clinging  or  adhering.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Un-cloak'  (iin-klok'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  wra-  -|-  cloak.] 
To  remove  a  cloak  or  cover  from  ;  to  deprive  of  a  cloak 
or  cover  ;  to  unmask  ;  to  reveal. 

Un-cloak',  v.  i.     To  remove,  or  take  off,  one's  cloak. 

Un-clOg'  (un-kl8g'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  clog.]  To 
disencumber  of  a  clog,  or  of  difficulties  and  obstructions ; 
to  free  from  encumbrances  ;  to  set  at  liberty.  Shak. 

Un-Clols'ter  (tin-klois'ter),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  + 
cloister.]  To  release  from  a  cloister,  or  from  confine- 
ment or  seclusion ;  to  set  free  ;  to  liberate. 

Un-Close'  (un-kioz'),  v.  t.  &  i.    [1st  pref.  un-  -f  close.] 

1.  To  open ;  to  separate  the  parts  of  ;  as,  to  unclose  a 
letter ;  to  unclose  one's  eyes. 

2.  To  disclose ;  to  lay  open  ;  to  reveal. 
Un-Closed'  (iln-klozd'),  a.     [Pief.  un-  not  -f  closed.] 

1.  Not  separated  by  inclosures ;  open.  Clarendon. 

2.  Not  finished  ;  not  concluded.     [iJ.]  Madison. 

3.  Not  closed  ;  not  sealed  ;  open.  Byron. 
Un-Clothe'  (iin-kloth'),  V.  t.     [1st  pref.  un-  -{■  clothe.] 

To  strip  of  clothes  or  covering ;  to  make  naked.  /.  '(Vatts. 
[Wei  do  groan  being  burdened  ;  not  for  that  we  would  be  un- 
clothed, but  clothed  upon.  2  Cor.  v.  4. 

Un-clothed'  (iin-klothd'),  a.  1.  [Properly  p.  p.  of 
unclothe.]    Divested  or  stripped  of  clothing.         Byron. 

2.  [Pref.  un-  not  -J-  clothed.]    Not  yet  clothed  ;  want- 
ing clothes ;  naked. 
— Un-cloth'ed-ly  (-kloth'ed-lj^),  adv.    iObs.]       Bacon. 

Un-oloud'  (iSn-kloud'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  cloud.] 
To  free  from  clouds  ;  to  unvail ;  to  clear  from  obscurity, 
gloom,  sorrow,  or  the  like.  •  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Un-clue'  (iin-klu'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  clue.]  To 
unwind ;  to  untangle. 

Un-clUtch'  (un-kliich'),  v.  t.    [1st  pref.  un-  -{-  clutch.] 

1.  To  open,  as  something  closely  shut.  "  Unchdch 
his  griping  hand."  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  (Mech.)  To  disengage,  as  a  clutch. 

Un'CO  (un'ko),  a.  [Scot.  The  same  word  as  E.  un- 
couth.] Unknown  ;  strange,  or  foreign ;  unusual,  or  sur- 
prising ;  distant  in  manner  ;  reserved.     IScot.] 

Un'CO,  adv.  In  a  high  degree  ;  to  a  great  extent ; 
greatly  ;  very.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Un'CO,  n.     A  strange  thing  or  person.     [Scot.] 

Un-COach'  (fin-koch'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un--^-  coach.] 
To  detach  or  loose  from  a  coach,     [Obs.]  Chapman. 

Un-COCk' (iin-kbk'),  1/.  <.  [Ist  un- -\- cock.]  1.  To  let 
down  the  cock  of,  as  a  firearm. 

2.  To  deprive  of  its  cocked  shape,  as  a  hat,  etc. 

3.  To  open  or  spread  from  a  cock  or  heap,  as  hay. 
Un-cot'fle  (iin-kSf'f'l ;   115),  v.  i.     [1st  pref.  un-  -\- 

coffle.]    To  release  from  a  cofBe. 

Un-COil'  (un-koif),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  coif.]  To 
deprive  of  the  coif  or  cap.  Young. 

Un-COll'  (iSn-koil'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -)-  coil.]  To 
unwind  or  open,  as  a  coil  of  rope.  Derham. 

Un-COined'  (iin-koind'),  a.  1.  Not  coined,  or  minted  ; 
as,  uncoined  silver.  Locke. 

2.  Not  fabricated  ;  not  artificial  or  counterfeit ;  nat- 
ural. ■  "  Plain  and  uncoined  constancy."  Shak. 

Un-COlt'  (un-kolf),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  colt.]  To 
unhorse.     [Obs.  &  P.]  Shak. 

Un'com-bine'  (un'kom-bin'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- 
combine.]  To  separate,  as  substances  in  combination  ; 
to  release  from  combination  or  union,     [i?.]         Daniel. 

Un'COme-at'a-We  (tiu'kiim-St'il-b'l),  a.      Not  to  be 

come  at,  or  reached  ;  inaccessible.     [Colloq.]    Addison. 

My  honor  is  infallible  and  uncomealahte.     Congreve. 

Un-COme'ly  (un-kum'ly),  a.  Not  comely. — adv.  In 
an  uncomely  manner.  1  Cor.  vii.  3G. 

Un-Com'fOrt-a-We  (un-kum'fert-A-b'l),  a.  1.  Feeling 
discomfort ;  uneasy ;  as,  to  be  uncomfortable  on  account 
of  one's  position. 

2.  Causing  discomfort ;  disagreeable  ;  unpleasant ;  as, 
an  uncomfortable  seat  or  situation. 

Tliu  most  dead,  uncov<\forU.ihh  time  of  the  year.    Addison. 

-Un-com'fort-a-ble-ness,  ».  -  Un-com'fort-a-bly,  adv. 

Un-com'mon  (un-koiii'miJn),  a.  Not  common  ;  un- 
usual ;  infrequent ;  rare ;  hence,  renmrk.ablo  ;  strange  ; 
as,  an  uncommon  season  ;  an  uncommon  degree  of  cold 
or  heat ;  uncommon  courage. 

Syn.  —  Rai'e ;  scarce  ;  infrequent ;  unwonted. 

—  Un-com'mon-ly,  adv.  —  Un-com'mon-ness,  re. 


UNCONSCIOUSNESS 

Un'COm-plete'  (un'kSm-plet'),  a.    Incomplete.  Pope, 

Un-com'pre-hend'  (un-k5m'pre-hgnd'),  V.  t.  [1st  un- 
-j-  comprehend.]    To  fail  to  comprehend.    [JJ.]    Daniel. 

Un-com'pre-hen'slve  (-hSn'stv),  a.  1.  Unable  to 
comprehend. 

Narrow-spirited,  uncomprehensive  zealot*.         South. 

2.  Incomprehensible.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Un-com'pro-mi'sing  (fin-kom'prS-mi'zTng),  a.  Not 
admitting  of  compromise ;  making  no  truce  or  conces- 
sions ;  obstinate ;  unyielding  ;  inflexible.  —  Un-COm'pro- 
mi'sing-ly,  adv. 

Un'con-ceiv'a-ble  (iin'k5n-sev'a-b'l),  a.  Inconceiv- 
able. iObs.]  Locke.  —  Un'con-ceiv'a-ble-ness,  n. 
\_Obs.]  —  Un'con-celv'a-bly,  adv.    [Obs.] 

Un'con-cem'  (-sern'),  n.  Want  of  concern  ;  absence 
of  anxiety  ;  freedom  from  solicitude  ;  indifference. 

A  listless  unconcern. 

Cold,  and  averting  from  our  neighbor's  good.    Thomson. 

Un'COU-cerned'   (-sernd'),   a.      Not   concerned;    not 

anxious  or  solicitous ;  easy  in  mind ;  carelessly  secure  ; 

indifferent ;  as,  to  be  unconcerned  at  what  has  happened ; 

to  be  unconcerned  about  the  future.  —  Un'COn-cem'- 

ed-ly  (-sern'gd-iy),  adv.  —  Un'con-cern'ed-ness,  re. 

Happy  mortals,  unconcerned  for  more.         Dryden. 
Un'con-cern'ing,  a.      Not  interesting  or  affecting; 
insignificant ;  not  belonging  to  one.     \_Obs.]       Addison. 
Un'con-cern'ment  (-ment),   n.     The  state  of  being 
unconcerned,  or  of  having  no  sh<ire  or  concern ;  uncon- 
cernedness.     \_Obs.]  South. 

Un'con-clud'ent  (-klud'ent),  la.  Inconclusive.  [Obs.] 
Un'con-clud'ing  (-klud'ing), )      Locke.  —  Un'  con  - 
clud'ing-ness,  n.     lObs.']^  Jer.  Taylor. 

Un'con-clu'slve  (-klu'siv),  a.     Inconclusive.     [Obs.] 
Un'COn-dl'tlon-al   (-dlsh'un-al),  a.     Not  conditional 
limited,  or  conditioned ;  made  without  conditions  ;  abso- 
lute ;  unreserved ;  as,  an  unconditional  surrender. 
O,  pass  not,  Lord,  an  absolute  decree, 
Or  bind  tliy  sentence  unconditional,  Dryden. 

—  Un'con-di'tion-al-ly,  adv. 

Un'con-di'tioned  (-dlsh'iind),  a.  1.  Not  conditioned 
or  subject  to  conditions  ;  unconditional. 

2.  (Metaph.)  Not  subject  to  conditions  or  limitations; 
infinite ;  absolute  ;  hence,  inconceivable  ;   incogitable. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

The  unconditioned  (Metaph.),  all  that  which  is  inconceiv- 
able and  beyond  the  realm  of  reason ;  whatever  is  incon- 
ceivable under  logical  forms  or  relations. 

Un-con'fi-dence  (iin-kSn'f i-dens),  re.  Absence  of  con- 
fidence ;  uncertainty  ;  doubt. 

Ull'COn-torm'  (iin'k5n-f6rm'),  a.    Unlike.     [Obs."] 

Not  unconform  to  other  shining  globes.  Milton. 

Un'oon-form'a-bll'l-ty  (-a-btl'l-tj),  n.  1.  The  qual- 
ity  or  state  of  being  unconformable ;  unconf ormableness. 

2.  (Geol.)  Want  of  parallelism  between  one  series  of 
strata  and  an- 
other, especial- 
ly when  due  to 
a    disturbance 

of  the  position   „  , .,  .      „    .         ,  „.    . 

nf  fiia    lacrlifir   Unconformability.     ef  ah  Horizontal  Strata 
oi   line    earner       nesting  upon  the  Inclined  Strata  beneath  ; 
strata  oeioie       cd  are  also  Unconformable  to  these  Strata, 
the  latter  were      both  above  and  beneath, 
deposited. 

Un'con-form'a-ble  (-f6rm'a-b'l),  a.  1.  Not  conform- 
able ;  not  agreeable ;  not  conforming. 

Moral  evil  is  an  action  uncor^formable  to  it  [the  rule  of  our 
duty].  I.  Watts. 

2.  (Geol.)  Not  conformable;  not  lying  in  a  parallel 
position  ;  as,  unconformable  strata. 

—  Un'con-form'a-ble-ness,  re.  -Un'con-form'a-bly,  adv. 
Un'COn-fonn'iBt,  re.     A  nonconformist.     [Obs.] 
Un'COn-form'1-ty  (-i-ty),  re.     1.  Want  of  conformity  ; 

incongruity ;  inconsistency.  South. 

2.  (Geol.)  Want  of  parallelism  between  strata  in  co;i- 
tact. 

1^^  With  some  authors  unconformity  is  equivalent  ro 
unconformabilitv ;  but  it  is  often  used  more  broadly,  for 
example,  to  include  the  case  when  the  parallelism  ol 
strata  once  conformable  has  been  disturbed  by  faulti.ig 
and  the  like. 

Un'con-found'  (-found'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  con- 
found.] To  free  from  a  state  of  confusion,  or  of  being 
confounded.  Milton. 

Un'con-Iound'ed  (-Sd),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -f  con- 
founded.]   Not  confounded.  Bp.  Warbvrton. 

Un'con-geal'  (-jel'),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  congeal.] 
To  thaw  ;  to  become  liquid  again.  Tennyson. 

Un-COn'ning  (iin-kon'uTng),  a.  Not  knowing  ;  igno- 
rant.    [Obs.]     Chaucer.  —  n.     Ignorance.     [Obs.] 

Un-con'quer-a-ble  (un-k5n'ker-a-b'l),  a.  Not  con- 
querable; indomitable. —Un-con'quer-a-bly,  adv. 

Un-con'scion-a-ble  (Qn-kSu'sUun-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Not 
conscionable ;  not  conforming  to  reason  ;  unreasonable  ; 
exceeding  the  limits  of  any  reasonable  claim  or  expec- 
tation ;  inordinate ;  extravagant ;  as,  an  unconscionable 
person  or  demand  ;  unconscionable  size. 

Which  use  of  reason,  most  reasonless  and  uncomcionahle,\% 
the  utmost  that  any  tyrant  ever  pretended.  Milton. 

His  pinntship  is  gone  somewhat  crestfallen, 
Stalking  wUli  less  iniconscionahle  strides.  Milton. 

2.  Not  guided  by,  or  conformed  to,  conscience.  [06,?.] 
Ungonerons  as  well  as  unconscionable  practices.      South. 

-Un-con'sclon-a-ble-ness,  n .  -Un-con'sclon-a-bly ,  adv 

Un-con'scious  (-shris),  <7.  1.  Not  conscious  ;  having 
no  consciousness  or  power  of  mental  perception  ;  without 
cerebral  appreciation  ;  hence,  not  knowing  or  regarding ; 
ignorant ;  as,  an  unconscious  man.  Cowpcr, 

2.  Not  known  or  apprehended  by  consciousness ;  a-s,  an 
unconscious  movement ;  unconscious  cerebration.  "  t'n- 
con.u-ioits  causes."  JUackniore. 

3.  Having  no  knowledge  by  pxporiciu'c ;  —  followed  by 
of;  as,  a  nuile  iivcouscious  of  tho  yoke.  Pope. 

—  Un-con'scious-ly,  adv.  —  Un-con'sclous-ness,  «■ 
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Un-COn'se-crate  (un  kon'se-krat),  V.  I.  [1st  pref .  un- 
•^-  consecrate.']  To  render  not  sacred;  to  deprive  of 
sanctity  ;  to  desecrate.     [06j.]  iSoiith. 

Un-COn'se-quen'tial  (un-kon'se-kwen'shal),  a.  In- 
consequential. Johnson. 

Un'COn-Sid'er-ate  (un'k5n-sTd'er-at),  a.  Inconsider- 
ate; heedless;  careless.  [Ofe.]  Daniel.  —  Un'con-sid'- 
er-ate-ness,  n.    [Obs.]  Hales. 

Un'con-sld'ered  (-erd),  a.  Not  considered  or  attended 
to  J  not  regarded ;  inconsiderable  ;  trifling. 

A  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  Shak- 

Un-COn'SO-nant  (un-kon'so-nant),  a.  Incongruous  ; 
inconsistent.     '^  A  thing  unconso7ia7it."  Hooker. 

Un'COn-spic'U-OUS  (iin'kon-spik'ii-us),  a.  Inconspic- 
uous,    [i?.]  Hd.  Rev. 

Un-con'stan-cy  (un-kSn'stan-sy),  n.  Inconstancy. 
[Obs.]     "The  wnco«s/anci/ of  the  foundation."    Fuller. 

Un-COn'Stant  (-stout),  a.  Not  constant ;  inconstant ; 
fickle  ;  cliaugeable.  [Obs.]  S/mA:.  —  Un-con'stant-ly, 
adv.    [06«.]— Un-con'stant-ness,  n.    \_Obs.'] 

Un-con'sti-tu'tion-al  (-sti-tu'slmn-ol),  a.  Not  coD- 
etitutional ;  not  according  to,  or  consistent  with,  the 
terms  of  a  constitution  of  government ;  contrary  to  the 
constitution ;  as,  an  unconstitutional  law,  or  act  of  an 
officer.  Burke.  —  Un-con'sti-tu'tion-al'i-ty  (-al'I-ty), 
n.  —  Un-con'sti-tu'tion-al-ly  (-ai-iy),  adv. 

On'con-straint'  (un'kon-stranf),  n.  Freedom  from 
constraint ;  ease.  Felton. 

Un'con-sum'inate  (-sum'mat),  a.  Not  consummated  ; 
not  accomplished.     [Ofo.]  Dryden. 

Un'con-test'a-ble  (-test'a-b'l),  a.     Incontestable. 

Un-con'ti-nent  (iiu-kon'ti-nent),  a.  Not  continent ; 
JDContiueut.  Wychf  (2  Tim.  iii.  3). 

Un'con-trol'la-ble  (un'k5n-trol'la-b'l),  a.  1.  Inca- 
pable of  being  controlled  ;  ungovernable  ;  irresistible  ; 
as,  an  uncontrollable  temper  ;  uncontrollable  events. 

2.  Indisputable  ;  irrefragable  ;  as,  an  uncontrollable 
maxim  ;  an  uncontrollable  title,     [i?.]  Sivift. 

-  Un'con-trol'la-ble-ness,  n.  -  Un'con-trolla-bly,  adv. 
Un-con'tro-ver'so-ry  (un-kon'tr6-ver'so-ry),  a.    Not 

involving  controversy.     [06«.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Un-COn'tro-ver'ti-ble  (-tl-b'l),  a.    Incontrovertible. 

Un-con'tro-ver'tl-bly,  adv.     Incontrovertibly. 

Un'con-ven'ient  (fiu'kon-ven'yent),  a.  Inconvenient. 
Bale.  —  Un'con-ven'ient-ly,  adv.  Udall. 

Un'con-ver'sion  (iiu'kon-ver'shun),  re.  The  state  of 
being  unconverted ;  impenitence.     [iJ.] 

Un'con-vert'ed  (-vert'ed),  a.  1.  Not  converted  or 
exchanged. 

2.  Not  changed  in  opinion,  or  from  one  faith  to  an- 
other.    Specifically  :  — 

(a)  Not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  heathenish.  Hooker. 

(6)  Unregenerate  ;  sinful ;  impenitent.  Baxter. 

Un-oord' (un-kSrd'),  t;.  i!.  [l&t^rei.  un- -\- cord.]  To 
release  from  cords ;  to  loosen  the  cord  or  cords  of ;  to 
unfasten  or  unbind  ;  as,  to  uncord  a  package. 

Un-cork'  (iin-kork'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  cork.']  To 
draw  the  cork  from  ;  as,  to  uncork  a  bottle. 

Un'cor-reot'  (iin'kor-rekt'),  a.     Incorrect.       Dryden. 

Un-cor'ri-gi-ble  (un-kor'rl-jl-b'l),  a.  Incorrigible ; 
not  capable  of  correction.     lObs.] 

Un'cor-rupt'  (un'kSr-rapf),  a.    Incorrupt. 

Un'cor-rupt'1-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.  Incorruptible.  "The 
glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God."  Rom.  i.  23. 

Un'cor-rup'tlon  (-riSp'shiin),  n.    Incorruption. 

Un-COU'ple  (un-kup"l),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  couple.] 
To  loose,  as  dogs,  from  their  couples  ;  also,  to  set  loose ; 
to  disconnect ;  to  disjoin ;  as,  to  uncouple  railroad  cars. 

Un-OOU'ple,  i".  «'.   To  roam  at  liberty.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Un-cOUItli-nesS  (un-kort'lt-nes),  re.  Absence  of 
courtliness  ;  rudeness ;  rusticity.  Addison. 

Un'COUS  (un'kus),  a.  [L.  ttncus  hooked,  as  n.,  a 
hook.]     Hooklike  ;  hooked.     lObs.]         Sir  T.  Browne. 

Un-COUtll'  (iin-kooth'),  a.  [OE.  uncouth,  AS.  uncuS 
unknown,  strange  ;  un-  (see  Un-  not)  +  cUS  known,  p.  p. 
of  cunnan  to  know.  See  Can  to  be  able,  and  cf.  Ukco, 
Unked.]  1.  Unknown.  [06^.]  "This  uncouth  er- 
rand." Milton. 
To  leave  the  good  that  I  had  in  hand. 
In  hope  of  better  that  was  uncoutlt.  Spenser 

2.  Uncommon  ;  rare  ;  exquisite  ;  elegant.     l_Obs.] 

Harness  ...  so  uncoutJi  and  so  rich.         Cttaucer. 

3.  Unfamiliar ;  strange  ;  hence,  mysterious ;  dread- 
ful ;  also,  odd  ;  awkward  ;  boorish  ;  as,  uncouth  man- 
ners,    "  Uncouth  in  guise  and  gesture."  /.  Taylor. 

I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear.  Shak. 

Thus  sang  the  uncouth  swain.  Milton. 

Syn.  —See  Awkward. 

—  Un-couth'ly,  adv.  —  Un-couth'ness,  n. 
Un-COV'e-na-ble  (un-kiiv'e-na-b'l),  a.   Not  covenable ; 

inconvenient.     [Obs.]  WycliJ  (1  Tim.  iv.  7). 

Un-COV'e-nant-ed  (-nant-Sd),  a.  1.  Not  covenanted  ; 
not  granted  or  entered  into  under  a  covenant,  agree- 
ment, or  contract.  Bp.  Horsley. 

2.  Not  having  joined  in  a  league,  or  assented  to  a  cov- 
enant or  agreement,  as  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant of  the  Scottish  people  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts. 

In  Scotland  a  few  fanatical  nonjurors  may  have  grudged 
their  allegiance  to  an  uncoienanted  king.  Sir  T.  E.  May. 

3.  (Theol.)  Not  having  entered  into  relationship  with 
God  through  the  appointed  means  of  grace ;  also,  not 
promised  or  assured  by  the  divine  promises  or  condi- 
tions ;  as,  uncovenanted  mercies. 

Un-COV'er  (un-kiiv'er),  v.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Uncov- 
EBED  (-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Uncoverino.]  [1st  pref. 
un-  +  cover.]  1.  To  take  the  cover  from  ;  to  divest  of 
covering  ;  as,  to  uncover  a  box,  bed,  house,  or  the  like ; 
to  uncover  one's  body. 

2.  To  sliow  openly  ;  to  disclose ;  to  reveal.  "  To  un- 
cover his  perjury  to  the  oath  of  his  coronation."  Milton. 

3.  To  divest  of  the  hat  or  cap ;  to  bare  the  head  of  ; 
as,  to  uncover  one's  head ;  to  uncover  one's  self. 


tJn-COV'er  (un-kiiv'er),  v.  i.  1.  To  take  off  the  hat 
or  cap  ;  to  bare  the  head  in  token  of  respect. 

We  are  forced  to  uncover  after  them.       AddisoJi. 
2.  To  remove  the  covers  from  dishes,  or  the  like. 

Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap.  Shak. 

Un-COWl'  (iin-koul'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  cowl.]  To 
divest  or  deprive  of  a  cowl.  Pope. 

Un'cre-ate'  (iin'kre-at'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  cre- 
ate.']    To  deprive  ef  existence  ;  to  annihilate. 

"Who  can  uncreate  thee,  thou  shalt  know.        Hilton. 
Un'ore-ate'  (-at'),  a.    [Pref.  un-  not  -f  create,  a.]   Un- 
created ;  self-existent.  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
Un'cre-at'ed,  a.     [In  sense  1,  properly  p.  p.  of  7(H- 
create ;  in  senses  2  and   3,  pref.   un-  not  +  created.] 

1.  Deprived  of  e.xisteuce  ;  annihilated.       Beau.  &  Fl. 

2.  Not  yet  created ;  as,  misery  uncreated.         Milton. 

3.  Not  existing  by  creation ;  self-existent ;  eternal ; 
as,  God  is  au  uncreated  being.  Locke. 

Un'cre-at'ed-ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being 
uncreated. 
Un-cred'i-ble  (tin-krgd 'T-b'l),  a.     Incredible.    Bacon. 
Un-cred'lt  (iSn-kred'it),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  credit.] 
To  cause  to  be  disbelieved  ;  to  discredit.  [Obs.]   Fuller. 
Un-cred'it-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Discreditable.     [Obs.] 
Un-crown'  (iSn-kroun'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  crown.] 
To  de()rive  of  a  crown  ;  to  take  the  crown  from  ;  hence, 
to  discrown ;  to  dethrone. 

He  hath  done  me  wrong, 
And  therefore  I  "11  uncrown  him  ere  't  be  long.        Shak. 
Un-crud'ded  (iSn-krud'ded),  a.    [See  Un-  not,  and 
CnED.]    Not  cruddled,  or  curdled.     \_Obs.] 

Her  breast  like  to  a  bowl  of  cream  uncrudded.  Spenser. 
Unc'tion  (iink'shun),  re.  [OE.  unccioun,  uncioun, 
OF.  oncion,  onction,  F.  onction,  fr.  L.  unclio,  fr.  uiigere, 
uYictum,  to  anoint.  See  Unguent.]  1.  The  act  of 
anointing,  smearing,  or  rubbing  with  an  unguent,  oil,  or 
ointment,  especially  for  medical  purposes,  or  as  a  sym- 
bol of  consecration ;  as,  mercurial  unction. 

To  be  heir,  and  to  be  king 
By  sacred  unction,  thy  deserved  right.  Milton. 

2.  That  which  is  used  for  anointing  ;  an  unguent ;  an 
ointment ;  hence,  auj'thing  soothing  or  lenitive. 

The  l^ing  himself  the  sacred  unction  made.     Drjiden. 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul.        Shak. 

3.  Divine  or  sanctifying  grace.     [22.] 

4.  That  quality  in  langu^ige,  address,  or  the  like,  which 
excites  emotion  ;  especially,  strong  devotion ;  religious 
fervor  and  tenderness;  sometimes,  a  simulated,  factitious, 
or  unnatural  fervor. 

The  delightful  equivoque  and  unction  of  the  passage  in  Far- 
quhar.  Hazlitt. 

The  mention  of  thy  glory 
Is  unction  to  the  breast.    N'eale  (Rhythm  of  St.  Bernard). 

Extreme  unction  (7?.  C.  Ch.  &  Gr.  C/i.),  the  sacrament  of 
anointing  in  the  last  hours;  the  application  of  consecrated 
oil  by  a  priest  to  all  the  senses,  that  is,  to  eyes,  ears,  nos- 
trils, etc.,  of  a  person  when  in  danger  of  death  from  ill- 
ness, —  done  for  remission  of  sins.    [Jaines  v.  14, 15.] 

Uno'tious  (iink'shus),  a.    Unctuous.     \_Ohs.] 

Unc'tU-OS'i-ty  (-tfi-os'T-ty  ;  135),  re.  [Cf.  F.  onctut,- 
siie.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  unctuous.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Unc'tU-OUS  (fink'tii-iis ;  135),  a.  [F.  onciueux,  LL. 
unctuosus,  fr.  L.  unctus  anointment,  fr.  ungere,  unctum, 
to  anoint.  See  Unguent.]  1.  Of  the  nature  or  quality 
of  an  unguent  or  ointment ;  fatty ;  oily ;  greasy.  "  The 
unctuous  cheese."  Longfellow. 

2.  Having  a  smooth,  greasy  feel,  as  certain  minerals. 

3.  Bland ;  suave ;  also,  tender ;  fervid ;  as,  an  unctu- 
ous speech ;  sometimes,  insincerely  suave  or  fervid. 

—  Unc'tu-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Unc'tu-ous-ness,  re. 
Un-CUl'pa-ble  (Qu-kiil'pa-b'l),  a.    Inculpable;  not 

blameworthy.     [R.]  Hooker. 

Un-CUlt'  (un-kiilt'),  a.  [Pref.  are-  not  -f-  L.  cultus, 
p.  p.  of  colere  to  cultivate.  Cf.  Incult.]  Not  cultivated  ; 
rude;  illiterate.     lObs.] 

TJn-Cal'ture  (un-kul'tilr ;  135),  re.  Want  of  culture. 
"  Idleness,  ill  husbandry  .  .  .  unculture."       Bp.  Hall. 

Un-cun'ning  (un-kan'nTng),  a.    Ignorant.    lObs.] 
I  am  young  and  uncunning,  as  thou  wost  [knowest].    Chaucer. 

Un-cun'ning-ly,  adv.    Ignorantly.     [_Obs.] 

Un-cun'ning-ness,_re.    Ignorance.    lObs.] 

Un-cur'a-bie  (un-kur'a-b'l),  a.    Incurable. 

Un-cur'a-bly,  adv.    In  an  uncurable  manner. 

Un-curb'a-ble  (-kflrb'a-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
curbed.  Shak. 

Un-curl'  (iin-tQrl'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  curl.]  To 
loose  from  curls,  or  ringlets ;  to  straighten  out,  as  any- 
thing curled  or  curly. 

He  sheaths  his  paw,  uncurls  his  angry  mane.    Dryden. 

Un-curl',  V.  i.     To  become  uncurled,  or  straight. 

Un-CUr'rent  (un-kiir'reut),  a.  Not  current.  Specific- 
ally :  Not  passing  in  common  payment ;  not  receivable 
at  par  or  full  value  ;  as,  uncurrent  notes.  Shak. 

Un-curse'  (iin-k{jrs'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un^  -j-  curse.] 
To  free  from  a  curse  or  an  execration.  Shak. 

Un-Cur'tain  (iSn-kfir'ttn),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  cur- 
tain.]   To  remove  a  curtain  from  ;  to  reveal.         Moore. 

llUn'CUS  (fin'kus),  re. /j9?.  UNCi(iin'si).  [L.]  {Zo'ol.) 
A  hook  or  claw. 

Un-CUS'tom-a-ble  (iin-kiis'tiim-a-b'l),  a.  Not  custom- 
able, or  subject  to  customs  duties. 

Ua-CUS'tOZned  (-tumd),  a.  Uncustomable ;  also,  not 
having  paid  duty  or  customs.  Smollett. 

Un-CUt'  (un-kuf),  a.  1.  Not  cut ;  not  separated  or  di- 
vided by  cutting  or  otherwise ;  —  said  especially  of  books, 
periodicals,  and  the  like,  when  the  leaves  have  not  been 
separated  by  trimming  in  binding. 

2.  Not  groimd,  or  otherwise  cut,  into  a  certain  shape  ; 
as,  an  uncut  diamond. 

Uncnt  velvet,  a  fabric  woven  like  velvet,  but  with  the 
loops  of  the  warp  threads  uncut. 

Un-CUth'  (vSn-ktith'),  a.    Unknown  ;  strange.     [_Obs.] 

—  n.     A  stranger.     [Ota.] 


UNDER 


Un-cy'pher  (fin-sT'fer),  V.  t.     See  Unciphbe. 

Un-dam'  (tin-dam'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -|-  dam.']  To 
free  from  a  dam,  mound,  or  other  obstruction.     Dryden. 

Un-damp'ned  (un-dSmp'ned),  a.  Uncondemned. 
lObs.]  Wyclif  (Acts  xvi.  37). 

Un'da-ted  (iin'da-ted),  a.  [L.  undutus,  p.  p.  of  un- 
dare  to  rise  in  waves,  to  wave,  to  undulate,  fr.  unda  a 
wave.  See  Undulate.]  {Bot.)  Rising  and  falling  in 
waves  toward  the  margin,  as  a  leaf ;  waved. 

Un-dat'ed  (rin-dat'ed),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -\-  dated.] 
Not  dated  ;  having  no  date ;  of  unknown  age  ;  as,  an  un- 
dated letter. 

Un-daunt'a-ble  (un-daut'a-b'l),  o.  Incapable  of  be- 
ing daunted  ;  intrepid  ;  fearless ;  indomitable.  Bp.  Hall. 

Un-daunt'ed  (tin-dant'ed),  a.  Not  daunted  ;  not  sub- 
dued or  depressed  by  fear.  Shak. 

Syn.  — Bold;  feailess;  brave;  courageous;  intrepid. 

—  Un-daunt'ed-ly,  adv.  —  Un-daunt'ed-ness,  n. 
Un'd6  (un'de),  a.  IF.onde.]    (Her.)  V/nving  or  wavy, 

—  applied  to  ordinaries,'  or  division  lines. 
Un-dead'ly  (un-dedly),  a.   Not  subject  to  death ;  im- 
mortal.   [Ois.]  — Un-dead'li-ness,  re.   [Obs.]    Wyclif. 

Un-deaf '  (un-def  or  -del'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  deaf.] 
To  free  from  deafness  ;  to  cause  to  hear.     \_Obs.]    Shak. 

Un-dec'a-gon  (-dek'a-g5n),  n.  [L.  undecim  eleven  -f- 
Gr.  yuivia.  an  angle.]  (Geom.)  A  figure  having  eleven 
angles  and  eleven  sides. 

tin'de-cane  (Qn'de-kan),  re.  [L.  undecim  eleven.] 
(Chem.)  A  liquid  hydrocarbon,  Ci,H24,  of  the  methane 
series,  found  in  petroleum  ;  —  so  called  from  its  contain- 
ing eleven  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule. 

Un'de-ceive'  (iin'de-sev'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  de- 
ceive.] To  cause  to  be  no  longer  deceived  ;  to  free  from 
deception,  fraud,  fallacy,  or  mistake.  South. 

Un-de'cen-cy  (un-de'scn-sy),  re.  Indecency.  [0A«.] 
"Decency  and  jHirfetfnc!/."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Un'de-cen'na-ry  (Qn'de-sen'na-ry),  a.  [L.  undecim, 
eleven  (unus  one  +  decern  ten)  -|-  -ennary  as  in  decen- 
nary.  Cf.  Undecennial.]  Occurring  once  in  every  pe- 
riod of  eleven  years  ;   imdecennial. 

An  xmdecennary  account  laid  before  Parliament.    E.  Stiles. 

Un'de-cen'ni-al  (-nl-al),  a.  [See  Undecennary,  and 
cf.  Decennial.]  Occurring  or  observed  every  eleventh 
year ;  belonging  to,  or  continuing,  a  period  of  eleven 
years  ;  undecennary  ;  as,  an  undecennial  festival. 

Un-de'cent  (un-de'sent),  a.    Indecent.     \_Obs.] 

Un'de-clde'  (Qn'de-sid'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- decide,'] 
To  reverse  or  recant,  as  a  previous  decision. 

Un'de-ci'slve  (-si'siv),a.   Indecisive.    [R.]    Glanvill. 

Un-deck'  (un-dek'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  deck.']  To 
divest  of  ornaments.  Shak. 

Un-decked'  (fin-dgkf),  a.  1.  Not  decked  ;  unadorned. 
[Eve]  undecked,  save  with  herself,  more  lovely  fair 
Than  wood  nymph.  Milton. 

2.  Not  having  a  deck ;  as,  an  undecked  vessel. 

Un'de-COl'io  (iSn'de-kol'Ik),  a.  [t/rerfecylenic -|- pro. 
p'wlic]  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid, 
CiiHjgOj,  of  the  propiolic  acid  series,  obtained  indirectly 
from  undecylenic  acid  as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

Un'de-creed' (-kred'),  a.  1.  [Frei.un- not -\- decreed.'] 
Not  decreed. 

2.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  decree.]  Reversed  or  nullified  by 
decree,  as  something  previously  decreed. 

Un'de-cyl  (uu'de-sTl),  ?j.  [Undecane -j- -yl.]  (Chem.) 
The  radical  regarded  as  characteristic  of  undecylic  acid. 

Un-dec'y-len'ic  (iSu-dgs'i-len'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  designating,  an  acid,  CjiHuoOs,  homolo- 
gous with  acrylic  acid,  and  obtained  as  a  white  crystal- 
line substance  by  the  distillation  of  castor  oil. 

Un'de-cyl'ic  (un'de-sTl'Tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Related  to, 
derived  from,  or  containing,  undecyl ;  specifically,  desig- 
nating that  member  of  the  fatty  acids  which  corresponds 
to  undecane,  and  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, CjjHooO,. 

Un-deed'ed  (Qn-ded'ed),  a.  1.  Not  deeded  or  trans- 
ferred by  deed  ;  as,  undeeded  land. 

2.  Not  made  famous  by  any  great  action.  [06*.]  Shak, 

Ua'de-Jat'i-ga-ble  (un'de-fSt'I-ga-b'l),  a.  Indefati- 
gable.    \^Obs.]     "  Undefatigable  pains."  Camden. 

Un'de-Iea'si-ble  (-fe'zT-b'l),  a.     Indefeasible.     [Ofo.] 

Un'de-fine'  (an'de-fin'),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  tin-  -\-  de- 
fine.] To  make  indefinite ;  to  obliterate  or  confuse  the 
definition  or  limitations  of. 

Un-de'i-fy  (Qn-de'T-fi),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  deify.'] 
To  degrade  from  the  state  of  deity ;  to  deprive  of  the 
character  or  qualities  of  a  god  ;  to  deprive  of  the  rever- 
ence due  to  a  god.  Addison. 

Un'de-ni'a-Dle  (un'de-ni'a-b'l),  a.  1.  Not  deniable ; 
incapable  of  denial ;  palpably  true  ;  indisputable  ;  obvi- 
ous ;  as,  undeniable  evidence. 

2.  Unobjectionable ;  unquestionably  excellent ;  as,  a 
person  of  t,rt(fp?2!oWe  connections.     \^Colloq.]     G.Eliot. 

Un'de-ni'a-bly,  adv.     In  an  undeniable  manner. 

Un'de-part'a-ble  (-piirt'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
parted ;  inseparable.     \_Obs.]  Chaucer.     Wyclif. 

Un'der  (un'der),  prep.  [AS.  under,  prep.  &  adv. ; 
akin  to  OFries.  under,  OS.  undar,  D.  onder,  G.  unter, 
OHG.  untar,  Icel.  undir,  Sw.  &  Dan.  under,  Goth,  un- 
dar, L.  infra  below,  inferior  lower,  Skr.  adhas  below. 
V201.  Cf.  Inferior.]  1.  Below  or  lower,  in  place  or 
position,  with  the  idea  of  being  covered;  lower  than-, 
beneath  ;  —  opposed  to  over  ;  as,  he  stood  under  a  tree  ; 
the  carriage  is  under  cover ;  a  cellar  extends  under  tha 
whole  house. 

Fruit  put  in  bottles,  and  the  bottles  let  down  into  wells  under 
water,  will  keep  long.  Bacon. 

Be  gathered  now,  ye  waters  under  heaven, 
Into  one  place.  Milton. 

2.  Hence,  in  many  figurative  uses  which  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows :  — 

(a)  Denoting  relation  to  some  thing  or  person  that  is 
superior,  weighs  upon,  oppresses,  bows  down,  governs, 
directs,  influences  powerfully,  or  the  like  ;  in  a  relation 


ale,   senate,   cftre,    am,    arm,  ask,   final,   all ;    eve,   event,    end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,   obey,    orb,   odd ; 
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of  subjection,  subordination,  obligation,  liability,  or  the 
like  i  as,  to  travel  under  a  heavy  load  ;  to  live  under  ex- 
treme oppression ;  to  have  fortitude  und»r  the  evils  of 
life  ;  to  have  patience  under  pain,  or  under  misfortunes  ; 
to  behave  like  a  Christian  under  reproaches  and  injuries ; 
under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  law ;  the  condition 
under  vfhich  one  enters  upon  an  ofSce ;  under  the  neces- 
sity of  obeying  the  laws ;  under  vows  of  chastity. 

Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  .  .  .  are  all  under  sin,    Rortu  m.  9. 
That  led  the  embattled  seraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduct.  Milton. 

Who  have  their  provand 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 
JTor  sinking  under  them.  Shak. 

(fi)  Denoting  relation  to  something  that  exceeds  in 
rank  or  degree,  in  number,  size,  weight,  age,  or  the 
like ;  in  a  relation  of  the  less  to  the  greater,  of  inferior- 
ity, or  of  falling  short. 

Three  sons  he  dying  left  under  age.  Spenser. 

Medicines  take  effect  sometimes  under^  and  sometimes  above, 
the  natural  proportion  of  their  virtue.  Hooker. 

There  are  several  hundred  parislies  in  England  under  twenty 
pounds  a  year.  Swi/'t. 

It  was  too  great  an  honor  for  any  man  under  a  duke.    Addison. 
1^^  Hence,  it  sometimes  means  at,  with,  or  for,  less 
than  ;  as,  he  would  not  sell  the  horse  under  sixty  dollars. 
Several  young  men  could  never  leave  the  pulpit  under  half  a 
dozen  conceits.  Swift. 

(c)  Denoting  relation  to  something  that  comprehends 
or  includes,  that  represents  or  designates,  that  furnishes 
a  cover,  pretext,  pretense,  or  the  like ;  as,  he  betrayed 
him  tinder  the  guise  of  friendship ;  Morpheus  is  repre- 
sented under  the  figure  of  a  boy  asleep. 

A  crew  who,  under  names  of  old  renown  .  .  .  abused 

Fanatic  Egypt.  Milton. 

Mr.  Duke  may  be  mentioned  under  the  double  capacity  of  a 

poet  and  a  divine.  Felton. 

Under  this  head  may  come  in  the  several  contests  and  wars 

betwixt  popes  and  the  secular  princes.  C.  Leslie. 

{d)'  Less  specifically,  denoting  the  relation  of  being 

subject,  of  undergoing  regard,  treatment,  or  the  like  ;  as, 

a  biU  under  discussion. 


Abject  and  lost,  lay  these,  covering  the  flood, 
Under  amazement  of  their  hideous  change. 


Jlilion. 


Under  arms.  (Mil.)  (a)  Drawn  up  fully  armed  and 
equipped.  (6)  Enrolled  for  military  service ;  as,  the  state 
has  a  million  men  under  arms.  —  Under  canvaa.  (a)  (Naut.) 
Moved  or  propelled  by  sails ;  —  said  of  any  vessel  with  her 
sails  set,  but  especially  of  a  steamer  using  her  sails  only, 
as  distinguished  from  one  under  steam.  Under  steam  ana 
canvas  signifies  that  a  vessel  is  using  both  means  of  pro- 
pulsion,   ib)  (Mil.)  Provided  with,  or  sheltered  in,  tents. 

—  Under  fire,  exposed  to  an  enemy's  fii-e;  taking  bart  in 
a  battle  or  general  engagement.  —  Under  foot.  See  un- 
der Foot,  n.  —  Under  ground,  below  the  surface  of  the 
grovmd. — Under  one's  signature,  with  one's  signature  or 
name  subscribed  ;  attested  or  confirmed  by  one's  signa- 
ture. Cf.  the  second  Note  under  Oveb,  prep.  —  Under 
flail.  (Naut.)  [a)  With  anchor  up,  and  under  the  influence 
of  sails ;  moved  by  sails ;  in  motion.  (6)  With  sails  set, 
though  the  anchor  is  down,  (c)  Same  as  Under  canvas 
(a),  above.  Totlen.  —  Under  sentenc*.  having  had  one's 
sentence  pronounced.  —  Under  the  breath,  with  low  voice  j 
very  softly.— Under  the  lee  (Naut.),  to  the  leeward;  as, 
under  the  lee  of  the  land.  —  Under  the  rose.  See  under 
Rose,  n.  —  Under  water,  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

—  Under  way,  or  Under  weigh  (iVaw^),  in  a  condition  to 
make  progress ;  hence,  making  progress ;  having  started. 

Ua'der  (iiu'der),  adv.  In  a  lower,  subject,  or  subordi- 
nate condition ;  in  subjection ;  —  used  chiefly  in  a  few 
idiomatic  phrases ;  as,  to  bring  under,  to  reduce  to  sub- 
jection ;  to  subdue ;  to  keep  under,  to  keep  in  subjection ; 
to  control ;  to  go  under,  to  be  unsuccessful ;  to  fail. 
I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection. 

1  Cor.  ix.  27. 
The  minstrel  fell,  but  the  foemau's  chain 
Could  not  bring  his  proud  soul  under.  Moore. 


.^.^'^ Under  is  often  used  in  composition  with  a  verb 
to  indicate  lowness  or  inferiority  in  position  or  degree, 
in  the  act  named  by  the  verb ;  as,  to  underiine ;  to 
undermine ;  to  underprop. 

Un'der,  a.  Lower  in  position,  intensity,  rank,  or  de- 
gree ;  subject ;  subordinate  ;  —  generally  in  composition 
with  a  noun,  and  written  with  or  vrithout  the  hyphen  ; 
as,  an  undercurrent ;  undertone ;  underdose  ;  under-ga,i- 
ment ;  underoQiceT  ;  undersheriS. 

Under  covert  (Zool.),  one  of  the  feathers  situated  be- 
neath the  bases  of  the  quills  in  the  wings  and  tail  of  a 
bird.    See  JRlust.  imder  BntD. 

Un'der-aot'  (-Skf),  v.  t.  To  perform  inefficiently,  as 
a  play ;  to  act  feebly. 

_  Uu'der-ac'tlon  (iin'der-ak'shiin),  n.  Subordinate  ac- 
tion ;  a  minor  action  incidental  or  subsidiary  to  the  main 
story ;  an  episode. 

The  least  episodes  or  underactions  .  .  .  are  parts  necessary  or 
convenient  to  carry  on  the  main  design.  Dryden. 

Un'der-ac'tor  (-Sk'ter),  n.    A  subordinate  actor. 

Un'der-age'  (-aj'),  a.  Not  having  arrived  at  adult 
age,  or  at  years  of  discretion  ;  hence,  raw  ;  green ;  im- 
mature; boyish;  childish.     [06s.] 

I  myself  have  loved  a  lady,  and  pursued  her  with  a  great  deal 
01  under-age  protestation.  J,  Webster. 

Un'der-a'gent  (-a'jent),  n.     A  subordinate  agent. 

Un'der-aid'  (-ad'),  v.  t.     To  aid  clandestinely.    [OJs.] 

Un'der-ann'  (iJn'der-arm'),  a.  (Cricket)  Done  (as 
bowling)  with  the  arm  not  raised  above  the  elbow,  that 
is,  not  swung  far  out  from  the  body ;  underhand.  Cf. 
Over-arm  and  Round-arm. 

Un'der-back'  (-bSk'),  n.  (^Brewing)  A  vessel  which 
receives  the  wort  as  it  rtows  from  the  mashing  tub. 

Un'der-bear'  (-bSr'),  v.  t.  [AS.  underberan.  See 
Under,  and  Bear  to  support.]  1.  To  support ;  to  en- 
dure.    [06s.]  Shale. 

2.  To  line  ;  to  guard ;  to  face  ;  as,  cloth  of  gold  under- 
borne  with  blue  tinsel.     [Obs.l  Shak. 

Un'der-bear'er   (-bSr'er),   ».     One  who  supports  or 


sustains ;  especially,  at  a  funeral,  one  of  those  who  bear 
the  corpie,  as  distinguished  from  a  bearer,  or  pallbearer, 
who  helps  to  hold  up  the  pall. 

Ull'der-bid'  (iin'der-bTd'),  v.  t.  To  bid  less  than,  as 
when  a  contract  or  service  is  offered  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der ;  to  otter  to  contract,  sell,  or  do  for  a  less  price  than. 

Un'der-bind'  (-bind'),  v.  t.  To  bind  beneath.  Fairfax. 

Un'der-board'  (un'der-bord'),  adv.  Under  the  board, 
or  table ;  hence,  secretly ;  unfairly ;  underhand.  See  the 
Note  under  Aboveboard. 

Un'der-brace'  (-bras'),  v.  i.  Te  brace,  fasten,  or  bind 
underneath  or  below.  Cowper. 

Un'der-branch'  (-branch'),  «.     1.  A  lower  branch. 

2.  A  twig  or  branchlet.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Un'der-bred'  (-bred'),  a.  Not  thoroughly  bred ;  iU- 
bred  ;  as,  an  underbred  feUow.  Goldsmith. 

Un'der-brush'  (-briish'),  n.  Shrubs,  small  trees,  and 
the  like,  in  a  wood  or  forest,  growing  beneath  large  trees ; 
undergrowth. 

Un'der-bUild'er  (-blld'er),  n.  A  subordinate  or  as- 
sistant builder. 

An  underbuilder  in  the  house  of  God.     Jer.  Taylor. 

ITn'deT-buUd'lng,  re.    Same  as  Substruction. 

Un'der-buy'  (-hi'),  v.  i.  To  buy  at  less  than  the  real 
value  or  worth ;  to  buy  cheaper  than.    [jB.]   J.  Fletcher. 

Un'der-cast'  (-kasf ),  v.  t.     To  cast  imder  or  beneath. 

Un'der-cham'ber-lain  (-cham'ber-lln),  n.  A  deputy 
chamberlain  of  the  exchequer. 

Ua'der-chant'er  (-chant'er),  n.  Same  as  Subchantes. 

Un'der-chaps'   (iln'der-chops'),   n.    pi.      The    lower 

laps  or  jaw.  Paley. 

XJn'der-charge'  (-eharj'),  v.  t.  1.  To  charge  below 
or  under ;  to  charge  less  than  is  usual  or  suitable  for ;  as, 
to  undercharge  goods  or  services. 

2.  To  put  too  small  a  charge  into ;  as,  to  UTidercharge 
a  gun. 

Undercharged  mine  (Mil.),  a  mine  whose  crater  is  not  as 
wide  at  top  as  it  is  deep.  W.  P.  Craighill. 

Un'der-Charge'  (Qn'der-charj'),  n.  A  charge  that  is 
less  than  is  usual  or  suitable. 

Un'der-clay'  (-kla'),  n.  (Geol.)  A  stratum  of  clay 
lymg  beneath  a  coal  bed,  often  containing  the  roots  of 
coai  plants,  especially  the  Stigmaria. 

Un'der-clUf'  (-klTf),  n.  A  subordinate  cliff  on  a 
shore,  consisting  of  material  that  has  fallen  from  the 
higher  cliff  above. 

trn'der-clothes'  (-klothz'  or  -kloz'),  n.  pi.  Clothes 
worn  under  others,  especially  those  worn  next  the  skin 
for  warmth. 

Un'der-cloth'ing  (-kloth'ing),  n.  Same  as  Under- 
clothes. 

Un'der-coat'  (-kof),  n.  1.  A  coat  worn  under  an- 
other ;  a  light  coat,  as  distinguished  from  an  overcoat,  or 
a  greatcoat. 

2.  A  growth  of  short  hair  or  fur  partially  concealed 
by  a  longer  growth  ;  as,  a  dog's  undercoat. 

Un'der-COn'duct  (-kon'diSkt),  n.  A  lower  conduit ;  a 
subterranean  conduit.     [06s.]  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Un'der-COn-SUIup'tloil  (-kon-siimp'shtin),  n.  (Polit. 
Ficon.)  Consumption  of  less  than  is  produced  ;  con- 
sumption of  less  than  the  usual  amount.    F.  A.  Walker, 

Un'der-oraft'  (iin'der-kraft'),  n.  A  sly  trick  or  de- 
vice ;  as,  an  undercraft  of  authors.     [iJ.]  Sterne. 

Un'der-creep'  (-krep'),  v.  i.  To  creep  secretly  or 
privily.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

Un'der-crest'  (-krSst'),  v.  t.  To  support  as  a  crest ; 
to  bear.     [06s.  &  i?.]  Shak. 

Un'der-croft'  (iin'der-krSft'),  n.  {Tinder  -f-  Prov.  B. 
croft  a  vault ;  cf.  OD.  krochte  crypt,  and  E.  crypt.'\ 
(Arch.)  A  subterranean  room  of  any  kind;  esp.,  one 
under  a  church  (see  Crypt),  or  one  used  as  a  chapel  or 
for  any  sacred  purpose. 

Un'der-cry'  (-kri'),  v.  i.  To  cry  aloud.    [06s.]   Wyclif. 

Un'der-cur'rent  (iin'der-kiir'rent),  re.  1.  A  current 
below  the  surface  of  water,  sometimes  flowing  in  a  con- 
trary direction  to  that  on  the  surface.  Totten. 

2.  Hence,  figuratively,  a  tendency  of  feeling,  opinion, 
or  the  like,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  what  is  publicly 
shown ;  an  unseen  influence  or  tendency ;  as,  a  strong 
undercurrent  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  prisoner. 

All  the  while  there  was  a  busy  undercurrent  in  her.    G.  Eliot. 

Un'der-cur'rent,  a.  Running  beneath  the  surface ; 
hidden.     [^.]     '■^  Undercurrent  woe."  Tennyson. 

Un'der-cut'  (-kiif ),  re.  The  lower  or  under  side  of  a 
sirloin  of  beef  ;  the  fillet. 

Un'der-cut'  (-kQt'),  v.  t.  To  cut  away,  as  the  side  of 
an  object,  so  as  to  leave  an  overhanging  portion. 

Un'der-deal'lng  (iin'der-del'Tng),  n.  Crafty,  unfair, 
or  underhand  dealing  ;  unfair  practice  ;  trickery.  Milton. 

Un'der-delve'  (-dilv'),  v.  t.    To  delve  under.      [06s.] 

Un'der-dlg'  (-dig'),  v.  t.  To  dig  under  or  beneath  ;  to 
undermine.     [06.5.]  Wyclif. 

Un'der-dltoh'  (-dich'),  v.  t.  To  dig  an  underground 
ditch  or  ditches  in,  so  as  to  drain  the  surface ;  to  under- 
drain  ;  as,  to  underditch  a  field  or  a  farm. 

Un'der-do'  (-doo'),  v.  i.  To  do  less  than  is  requisite 
or  proper ;  — opposed  to  overdo.  Grew. 

tjn'der-do',  v.  t.  To  do  less  thoroughly  than  is  requi- 
site ;  specifically,  to  cook  insufficiently ;  as,  to  underdo 
the  meat ;  — opposed  to  overdo. 

Un'der-do'er  (Qn'der-dob'er),  n.  One  who  under- 
does ;  a  shirk. 

Un'der-dolv'en  (-d51v''n),  obs.p.  p.  of  Underdelve. 

Un'der-dose'  (iiu'der-dos'),  re.  A  dose  which  is  less 
than  i  i  required  ;  a  small  or  insufficient  dose. 

Un'der-ilose'  (-dos'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  give  an  underdose 
or  imderdoses  to ;  to  practice  giving  insufficient  doses. 

Un'der-draln'  (tin'der-dran'),  71.  An  luiderground 
drain  or  trench  with  openings  through  which  the  water 
may  percolate  from  the  soil  or  ground  above. 

Un'der-draln'  (-dran'),  v.  t.  To  drain  by  forming  an 
unilerdrain  or  underdraius  in  ;  as,  to  underdrain  land. 

Un'der-dressed'  (-drSsf),  o.     Not  dressed  enough. 


Un'der-es'ti-mate  (iin'der-gs'tT-mat),  V.  t.  To  set  too 
low  a  value  on  ;  to  estimate  below  the  truth. 

Un'der-es'tl-mate  (-mat),  re.  The  act  of  underesti- 
mating ;  too  low  an  estimate. 

Un'der-Iac'tion  (iin'der-f  Sk'shiin),  n.  A  subordinate 
party  or  faction. 

Un'der-lac'Ul-ty  (-fak'iil-ty),  n.  An  inferior  or  sub- 
ordinate faculty. 

Un'der-farm'er  (-fiirm'er),  re.     An  assistant  farmer. 

Un'der-feed'  (-fed'),  v.  t.  To  feed  with  too  little 
food  ;  to  supply  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  food. 

Un'der-lel'low  (vin'der-fel'lo),  re.  An  underling;  a 
mean,  low  fellow.     [J?.]  Sir  P.  Sidjiey. 

Un'der-iill'ing  (-f  il'iug),  re.  The  filling  below  or  be- 
neath ;  the  under  part  of  a  building.         Sir  JS.  Wotton. 

Un'der-fol'low  (-fol'16),  v.  t.  To  follow  closely  or 
immediately  after.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

Un'dor-fong'  (-fong'),  v.  t.  [AS.  underfongen,  p.  p. 
of  underfon  to  undertake  ;  under  under  -\-  fon  to  take. 
See  Fang  to  seize.]  1.  To  undertake  ;  to  take  in  hand  ; 
to  receive.     [06s.]  Piers  Plowman.   Rom.  of  R. 

2.  To  insnare  ;  to  circumvent.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

3.  To  sustain  ;  to  support ;  to  guard.     [06s.]      Nash. 
Un'der-foot'  (-foot'),  adv.     Under  the  feet;  under- 
neath ;  below.    See  Under  foot,  under  Foot,  re. 

Un'der-foot',  a.    Low  ;  base  ;  abject ;  trodden  down. 

Un'der-frlnge'  (un'der-frlnj'),  n.  A  lower  fringe; 
a  fringe  underneath  something. 

Broad-faced,  with  underfringe  of  russet  beard.    Tennyson. 

Un'der-lur'nish  (-ffir'nTsh),  v.  t.  To  supply  with 
less  than  enough  ;  to  furnish  insufficiently.  Collier. 

Un'der-Jur'rOW  (-fiir'ro),  v.  t.  To  cover  as  under  a 
furrow  ;  to  plow  in  ;  as,  to  underfurrow  seed  or  manure. 

Un'der-gar'ment  (iin'der-gar'ment),  re.  A  garment 
worn  below  another. 

Un'der-get'  (-gSf),  v.  t.  To  get  under  or  beneath ; 
also,  to  understand.     [06s.]  R.  of  Gloucester. 

Un'der-gird'  (-gerd'),  v.  t.  To  bind  below ;  to  gird 
round  the  bottom. 

They  used  helps,  undergirding  the  ship.     Acts  xxvii,  17. 

Un'der-glaze'  (iin'der-glaz'),  a.  Applied  under  the 
glaze,  that  is,  before  the  glaze  is  put  on ;  fitted  to  be  so 
applied  ;  —  said  of  colors  in  porcelain  painting. 

Un'der-gO'  (-go'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Underwent  (-wgnf) ; 
p.  p.  Undergone  (-gon' ;  115) ;  p.  pr.  &  f6.  n.  Under- 
going.] [AS.  undergan.  See  Under,  and  Go.]  1.  To 
go  or  move  below  or  under.     [06s.] 

2.  To  be  subjected  to ;  to  bear  up  against ;  to  pass 
through  ;  to  endure ;  to  suffer ;  to  sustain  ;  as,  to  undergo 
toil  and  fatigue ;  to  undergo  pain,  grief,  or  anxiety ;  to 
undergo  the  operation  of  amputation  ;  food  in  the  stom- 
ach undergoes  the  process  of  digestion. 

Certain  to  undergo  like  doom.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  the  bearer  of  ;  to  possess.     [06s.] 

Their  virtues  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace. 

As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo.  Sttak 

4.  To  undertake ;  to  engage  in ;  to  hazard.     [06.J.] 

I  have  moved  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Komans 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise.  Shak. 

5.  To  be  subject  or  amenable  to ;  to  underlie.     [06s.] 

Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge.  Shak. 

Un'der-gOd'  (iin'der-gSd'),  re.  A  lower  or  inferior 
god  ;  a  subordinate  deity  ;  a  demigod. 

Un'der-gore'  (-gor'),  v.  t.     To  gore  underneath. 

Un'der-gown'  (-goun'),  re.  A  gown  worn  under  an- 
other, or  under  some  other  article  of  dress. 

An  undergouM  and  kirtle  of  pale  sea-green  silk.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Un'der-grad'U-ate  (-grad'u-St),  re.  A  member  of  a 
university  or  a  college  who  has  not  taken  his  first  degree ; 
a  student  in  any  school  who  has  not  completed  his  course. 

Un'der-grad'U-ate,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  under- 
graduate, or  the  body  of  undergraduates. 

Un'der-grad'u-ate-sbip,  re.  The  position  or  condition 
of  an  undergraduate. 

Un'der-groan' (-gron'),  I).  <.  To  groan  beneath.  [06s.] 
Earth  undergroaned  their  high-raised  feet.      Chapman, 

Un'der-ground'   (-ground'),  n.     The  place   or  space 

beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  subterranean  space. 

A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  underground.  Shak. 

Un'der-ground',  a.  1.  Being  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ;  as,  an  underground  story  or  apartment. 

2.  Done  or  occurring  out  of  sight ;  secret.     IColloq."] 

Underground  railroad  or  railway.    See  under  Railroad. 

Un'der-groiind',  adv.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

Un'der-grove'  (-grov'),  re.  A  grove  of  shrubs  or  low 
trees  under  taller  ones.  Wordswoj'th. 

Un'der-grow'  (-gro'),  v.  i.  To  grow  to  an  inferior,  or 
less  than  tlie  usual,  size  or  height.  Wyclif. 

Un'der-grow',  a.     Undergrown.     [06.?.]        Chaucer. 

Un'der-grown'  (-gron'),  a.  Of  small  stature;  not 
grown  to  a  full  heiglit  or  size. 

Un'der-growth'  (un'der-groth'),  n.  That  which  grows 
under  trees  ;  specifically,  shrubs  or  small  trees  growing 
among  large  trees.  Milton. 

Un'der-grub'  (-grab'),  v.  t.  To  undermine.  [Prov. 
Eng.-]  HaUiwdl. 

Un'der-hand'  (On'der-hSnd'),  a.  1.  Secret ;  clandes- 
tine ;  hence,  mean;  unfair;  fraudulent.  Addi.wn. 

2.  (Saseball,  Cricket,  etc.)  Done,  as  pitching,  with  Iho 
hand  lower  than  the  shoulder,  or,  as  bowling,  with  the 
hand  lower  than  the  elbow. 

Un'der-hand'  (-hiind'),  adv.  1.  By  secret  meims ;  in 
a  clandestine  manner  ;  hence,  by  fraud  ;  unfairly. 

Such  mean  revenge,  committed  underhand.    Jirfjden. 

Baillic  Macwheeble  provided  Janet,  underhand,  with  meal  lot 
their  maintenance.  A'ij-  ir.  Scott. 

2.  (Ba.vball,  Cricket,  etc.)  In  an  underhand  manner; 
—  said  of  pitdiing  or  bowling. 
Un'der-hand'ed,  a.    X.  Underhand  ;  chuidestine. 
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2.  Insufficiently  provided  with  hands  or  workers ; 
short-handed ;  sparsely  populated. 

Norway  .  .  ,  might  defy  the  world,  . . .  but  it  is  much  under- 
handed now.  Coleridge. 

Un'der-hand'ed-ly  (tin'der-hSnd'gd-iy),  adv.  In  an 
underhand  manner. 

Un'der-hang'  (-hang'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  hang  under  or 
down  ;  to  suspend.  Holland. 

Un'der-hang'man  (iin'der-hSug'man),  n.  An  assist- 
ant or  deputy  hangman.  Shak. 

Un'der-head'  (-hSd'),  n.  A  blockhead,  or  stupid  per- 
son;  a  dunderhead.     [Ote.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Un'der-heave'  (-hev')>  ^-  *•  T°  heave  or  lift  from  be- 
low.    lObs.-]  Wyclif. 

tln'der-hew'  (-hvi')»  "•  t.  To  hew  less  than  is  usual 
or  proper ;  specifically,  to  hew,  as  a  piece  of  timber 
which  should  be  square,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  ap- 
pears to  contain  a  greater  number  of  cubic  feet  than  it 
really  does  contain.  Haldeman, 

Un'der-hon'est  (Rn'der-5n'5st),  a.  Not  entirely  hon- 
est, [is.]  "We  think  him  overproud  and  underhon- 
est."  Shak. 

Un'der-hung'  (-hung'),  a.  1.  (Carp.)  Resting  on  a 
track  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  being  suspended  ;  —  said 
of  a  sliding  door.  Forney. 

2.  Having  the  lower  jaw  projecting.  T.  Hughes. 

Un'der-Jaw'  (un'der-ja'),  n.    The  lower  jaw.     Puley. 

Un'der-Joln'  (-join'),  v.  t.  To  join  below  or  beneath  ; 
to  subjoin.  Wyclif. 

Un'der-keep'  (-kep'),  v.  t.  To  keep  under,  or  in  sub- 
jection ;  to  suppress.     [Ois.]  Spenser. 

Un'der-keep'er  (iin'der-kep'er),  n.  A  subordinate 
keeper  or  guardian.  Gray. 

Un'der-klnd'  (-kind'),  n.     An  inferior  kind.    Vryden. 

Un'der-king'dom  (-kiug'diim),  n.  A  subordinate  or 
dependent  kingdom.  Tennyson. 

On'der-la'bor-er  (-la'ber-er),  n.  An  assistant  or  sub- 
ordinate laborer.  Locke. 

Un'der-laid'  (-lad'),  a.  Laid  or  placed  underneath  ; 
also,  having  something  laid  or  lying  underneath. 

Un'der-lay'  (-la'),  v.  t.  [AS.  underlecgan.  See  Un- 
der, and  Lay,  v.  i.']     1.  To  lay  beneath  ;  to  put  under. 

2.  To  raise  or  support  by  something  laid  under  ;  as,  to 
underlay  a  cut,  plate,  or  the  like,  for  printing.    See  Un- 
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3.  To  put  a  tap  on  (a  shoe).     \_Prov.  Eng.'\ 

_  Un'der-lay',  v.  i.  {Mining)  To  incline  from  the  ver- 
tical ;  to  hade ;  —  said  of  a  vein,  fault,  or  lode. 

Un'der-lay'  (un'der-la'),  n.  1.  (Mining)  The  incli- 
nation of  a  vein,  fault,  or  lode  from  the  vertical ;  a  hade ; 
—  called  also  underlie. 

2.  (Print.)  A  thickness  of  paper,  pasteboard,  or  the 
like,  placed  under  a  cut,  or  stereotype  plate,  or  under 
type,  in  the  form,  to  bring  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  the 
proper  height ;  also,  something  placed  back  of  a  part  of 
the  tympan,  so  as  to  secure  the  right  impression. 

Un'der-lay'er  (-la'er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
underlays  or  is  underlaid ;  a  lower  layer. 

2.  (Mining)  A  perpendicular  shaft  sunk  to  cut  the 
lode  at  any  required  depth.  Weale. 

Un'der-leal'  (-lef),  n.  A  prolific  sort  of  apple,  good 
for  cider,     \_0bs.1  Mortimer. 

Un'der-lease'  (-IBS'),  n.  (Law)  A  lease  granted  by  a 
tenant  or  lessee ;  especially,  a  lease  granted  by  one  who 
is  himself  a  lessee  for  years,  for  any  fewer  or  less  number 
of  years  than  he  himself  holds ;  a  sublease.  Burrill. 

Un'der-let'  (-ISf),  v.  t.    l.  To  let  below  the  value. 

All  my  farms  were  underlet.  Smallett. 

2.  To  let  or  lease  at  second  hand ;  to  sublet. 

Un'der-let'ter  (-t§r),  n.  A  tenant  or  lessee  who  grants 
a  lease  to  another. 

Un'der-lle'  (-U'),  v.  t.  [AS.  underKcgan.  See  Undeb, 
and  Lie  to  be  prostrate.]  1.  To  lie  under ;  to  rest  be- 
neath ;  to  be  situated  under ;  as,  a  stratum  of  clay  un- 
derlies the  surface  gravel. 

2.  To  be  at  the  basis  of ;  to  form  the  foundation  of ; 
to  support ;  as,  a  doctrine  underlying  a  theory. 

3.  To  be  subject  or  amenable  to.     [iJ.] 

The  knight  of  Ivanhoe  .  .  .  underlies  the  challenge  of  Brian 
de  Bois  Guilbert.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Un'der-llo',  v.  i.    To  lie  below  or  under. 

Un'der-lle'  (un'der-li'),  n.    See  Undeelay,  n.,  1. 

Un'der-llne'  (-h"n'),  v.  t.  1.  To  mark  a  line  below,  as 
words ;  to  underscore. 

2.  To  influence  secretly.     \_Obs.'\  Sir  H.  Walton. 

Un'der-ling  (im'der-ling),  re.    tUnder -{- -Kng.'\    An 

inferior  person  or  agent ;  a  subordinate ;  hence,  a  mean, 

Borry  fellow.  Milton. 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  ia  not  in  our  stars, 

But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.  Shak. 

Un'der-llp'  (-lip'),  n.    The  lower  lip. 

Un'dsr-lock'  (-13k'),  re.  A  lock  of  wool  hanging  under 
the  belly  of  a  sheep. 

Un'der-Iook'er  (-lS6k'er),  n.  (Mining)  A  person 
who  inspects  a  mine  daily ;  —  called  also  underviewer. 

Un'der-ly'ing  (iau'der-lltng),  a.  Lying  under  or  be- 
neath; hence,  fundamental;  as,  the  underlying  strata 
of  a  locality ;  underlying  principles. 

Un'der-manned'  (-mSnd'),  a.  (Naut.)  Insufficiently 
furnished  with  men ;  short-handed. 

UH'der-mast'ed  (iin'der-masf  ed),  a.  (Naut.)  Hav- 
ing masts  smaller  than  the  usual  dimensions ;  —  said  of 
Teasels.  Totten. 

Un'der-mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  re.  A  master  subordinate 
to  the  principal  master ;  an  assistant  master. 

Un'der-match'  (-m2ch'),  n.  One  who  is  not  a  match 
for  another.  Fuller. 

Un'fler-meal'  (-mSV),  n.    [AS.  under  under  +  mael 

part  or  portion  ;  cf.  AS.  undermsel  midday.   See  Under, 

Melai,  a  part,  and  cf.  Undern.]     1.  The  inferior,  or  after, 

park  of  the  day ;  the  afternoon.    lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng.^ 

In  undermeals  and  in  mornings.  Chaucer. 

2>  Hence,  something  occurring  or  done  in  the  after- 


noon;  esp.,  an  afternoon  meal;  supper;  also,  an  after- 
noon nap  ;  a  siesta.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.'] 

Another  great  supper,  or  undermeal,  was  made  ready  for 
them,  coming  home  from  ditching  and  plowing.   Withals  (16()S). 

I  think  I  am  furnished  with  Cattern  [Catharine]  pears  tor  one 
undermeal.  £,  Joiiwn. 

In  a  narrower  limit  than  the  forty  years'  undermeal  of  the 
seven  sleepers.  JVa.^h. 

Un'der-mine'  (iin'der-min'),  V.  t.  1.  To  excavate  the 
earth  beneath,  or  the  under  part  of,  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  to  fall  or  be  overthrown ;  to  form  a 
mine  under  ;  to  sap  ;  as,  to  undermine  a  wall. 

A  vast  rock  undermined  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  a 
highway  running  through  it.  Addison. 

2.  Fig. :  To  remove  the  foundation  or  support  of  by 
clandestine  means ;  to  ruin  in  an  underhand  way ;  as,  to 
undermine  reputation  ;  to  undermine  the  constitution  of 
the  state. 
He  should  be  warned  who  are  like  to  undermine  him.    Locke. 
Un'der-mln'er  (-min'er),  re.     One  who  undermines. 
Un'der-min'is-ter  (-lulu'ls-ter),  v.  t.    To  serve,  or 
minister  to,  in  a  subordinate  relation.     [06s.]      Wyclif. 
Un'der-min'ls-try  (-try),  n.  A  subordinate  or  inferior 
ministry.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Un'der-mirth'  (tin'der-merth'),  re.    Suppressed  or  con- 
cealed mirth.     [06s.]  The  Coronation. 
Un'der-mon'eyed(-miin'id),a.   Bribed.  [JJ.]  Fuller. 
Un'der-most'  (-most'),  a.    [From  Under  ;  cf.  After- 
most.]   Lowest,  as  in  place,  rank,  or  condition.   Addison. 
Un'dem  (uu'dern),  n.    [AS.  undern  ;  akin  to  OS.  un- 
dorn,  0H6.  untarn,  untorn,  Icel.  undorn  mid  afternoon, 
mid   forenoon,  Goth,  undaurnimats  the   midday  meal. 
Cf.  Undermeal,  Undertime.]     The  time  between ;  the 
time  between  sunrise  and  noon  ;  specifically,  the  third 
hour  of  the  day,  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  according 
to  ancient  reckoning  ;  hence,  mealtime,  because  formerly 
the  principal  meal  was  eaten  at  that  hour ;  also,  later, 
the  afternoon;   the  time  between  dinner  and  supper. 
[06s.  or  Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Betwixt  undern  and  noon  was  the  field  all  won.    i2.  ofBrunne. 
In  a  bed  of  worts  still  he  lay 
Till  it  was  past  undern  of  the  day.  Chaucer. 

Un'der-neath'  (Qn'der-neth'  or  -neth'),  adv.  [OE. 
undirnepe.  See  Under,  and  Beneath.]  Beneath  ;  be- 
low ;  in  a  lower  place  ;  under ;  as,  a  channel  underneath 
the  soil. 

Or  sullen  mole,  that  runneth  underneath.        Milton. 
Un'der-neath',  prep.     Under  ;  beneath ;  below. 
Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die.  B.  Jonson. 

Un'der-nlce'ness  (-nis'nes),  n.  A  want  of  niceness ; 
indelicacy ;  impropriety, 

Un'der-nime'  (-nim'),  v.  t.  limp.  Undeenom  (-nom').] 
[OE.  undernimen.  See  Undee,  and  Nim.]  1.  To  re- 
ceive;  to  perceive.     \_0bs.1 

He  the  savor  vndemom 
"Which  that  the  roses  and  the  lilies  cast.      Chaucer. 
2.  To  reprove;  to  reprehend.  [06s.]  Piers  Plowman. 
Un'der-Of'ii-Cer  (-off I-ser),  n.    A  subordinate  officer. 
Un'der-part'  (-parf ),  n.    A  subordmate  part. 

It  should  be  lightened  with  underparts  of  mirth.    Dryden. 
Un'der-pay'  (-pa'),  v.  t.     To  pay  inadequately. 
Un'der-peep'  (-pep'),  v.  t.    To  peep  under.     "The 
flame  .  .  .  would  urerfejyeejj  her  lids. "    [iJ.]         Shak. 
Un'der-peer'  (-per'),  v.  t.     To  peer  under.     [iJ.] 
Un'der-peo'pled  (-pe'p'ld),  a.    Not  fully  peopled. 
Un'der-pight'  (-pit'),  imp.  of  Underpitch. 
Un'der-pln'  (-pin'),  v.  t.    [imp.  &p.  p.  Underpinned 
(-pind') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Undekpinning.]     1.  To  lay 
stones,  masonry,  etc.,  under,  as  the  siUs  of  a  building,  on 
which  it  is  to  rest. 

2.  To  support  by  some  solid  foundation ;  to  place 
something  imderneath  for  support. 

Un'der-pin'nlng  (tin'der-pin'ning),  n.  1.  The  act 
of  one  who  underpins ;  the  act  of  supporting  by  stones, 
masonry,  or  the  like. 

2.  (Arch.)  (a)  That  by  which  a  building  is  under- 
pinned ;  the  material  and  construction  used  for  support, 
introduced  beneath  a  wall  already  constructed.  (6) 
The  foundation,  esp.  of  a  frame  house.     [Local,  U.  /S.] 

Un'der-pltch'  (-pich'),  v.  t.  [imp.  Underpioht.] 
[OE.  underpicchen.  See  Under,  and  Pitch  to  throw, 
fix.]    To  fill  underneath ;  to  stuff.     [06s.] 

He  drank  and  well  his  girdle  underpight.     Chaucer. 
Un'der-play'  (-pla'),  v.  i.    1.  To  play  in  a  subordi- 
nate part,  or  in  an  inferior  manner ;  to  underact  a  part. 
2.  (Card  Playing)  To  play  a  low  card  when  holding  a 
high  one,  in  the  hope  of  a  future  advantage. 

Un'der-play'  (iin'der-pla'),  re.  (Card  Playing)  The 
act  of  underplaying. 

Un'der-plot'  (iiu'der-plSV),  n.  1.  A  series  of  events 
in  a  play,  proceeding  collaterally  with  the  main  story, 
and  subservient  to  it.  Dryden. 

2.  A  clandestine  scheme ;  a  trick.  Addison. 

Un'der-poise'  (-poiz'),  v.  t.  To  weigh,  estimate,  or 
rate  below  desert ;  to  undervalue.     [-B.]  Marston. 

Un'der-pOS-sess'or    (-poz-z6s'er    or   -p8s-ses'er),    n. 
One  who  possesses  or  holds  anything  subject  to  the  su- 
perior right  of  another.  Jer.  Taylor. 
Un'der-praise'  (-praz'),  v.  t.    To  praise  below  desert. 
Un'der-prize'  (-priz'),  v.  t.    To  undervalue ;  to  un- 
derestimate. Shak. 
Un'der-pro-dUC'tion    (-pro-diik'shiin),    n.       (Polit. 
Econ.)  The  production  of  less  than  is  demanded,  or  of 
less  than  the  usual  supply.                            F.  A.  Walker. 
Un'der-proof  (iin'der-proof),  a.     Containing  less  al- 
cohol than  proof  spirit.     See  Proof  spirit,  under  Spirit. 
Un'der-prop'  (-prop'),  v.  t.    To  prop  from  beneath ; 
to  put  a  prop  under ;  to  support ;  to  uphold.    . 

Underprop  the  liead  that  bears  the  crown.     Fenion. 
Un'der-pro-por'Uoned  (-pr6-por'shund),  a.    Of  inad- 
equate or  inferior  proportions ;  small ;  poor. 

Scanty  and  underproportioned  returns  of  civility.    Collier. 


Un'der-prop'per  (iin'der-prSp'per),  n.  One  who,  or 
that  which,  underprops  or  supports. 

Un'der-pull'  (-pul'),  v..i.  To  exert  one's  influence 
secretly.     [06s.]  Ld.  North. 

Un'der-puU'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  underpulls.   [06s.] 
Un'der-put'  (-put'),  v.  t.     To  put  or  set  under.  [06s.] 
Un'der-rate'  (-rat'),  v.  t.    To  rate  too  low ;  to  rate 
below  the  value  ;  to  undervalue.  Burke, 

Un'der-rate'  (un'der-rif),  n.  A  price  less  than  the 
value  ;  as,  to  sell  a  thing  at  an  underrate.  Couiey. 

Un'der-reck'on  (-rek"n),  v.  t.  To  reckon  below  what 
is  right  or  proper  ;  to  underrate.  Bp.  Hall. 

Un'der-run'  (-run'),  v.  t.  To  run  or  pass  under  ;  es- 
pecially (Naut.),  to  pass  along  and  under,  as  a  cable,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  it  in,  or  of  examining  it. 

(5^^  The  cable  passes  over  the  bows  and  stem  of  the 
boat  used,  while  the  men  haul  the  boat  along  by  pulling 
upon  the  cable.  Totten. 

To  underrnn  a  tackle  (Naut.),  to  separate  its  parts  and 
put  them  in  order. 
Un'der-sail'  (-sal'),  v.  i.  To  sail  alongshore.    [05s.] 
Un'der- sailed'   (tin 'der- said'),  a.     Inadequately 
equipped  with  sails.     [OAs.] 

Un'der-Sat'U-ra'ted  (-s5t'u-ra't5d),  a.  Not  fully  sat- 
urated ;  imperfectly  saturated. 

Un'der-say'  (-sa'),  v.  t.  To  say  by  way  of  derogation 
or  contradiction.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Un'der-score'  (-skor'),  v.  t.  To  draw  a  mark  or  line 
under  ;  to  underline.  J.  Tucker. 

Un'der-sec're-ta-ry  (-s5k're-ta-ry),  n.  A  secretary 
who  is  subordinate  to  the  chief  secretary ;  an  assistant 
secretary  ;  as,  an  undersecretary  of  tlie  Treasury. 

Un'der-sell'  (-sel'),  v.  t.  To  sell  the  same  articles  at 
a  lower  price  than  ;  to  sell  cheaper  than. 
Un'der-serv'ant  (-serv'ant),  n.  An  inferior  servant. 
Un'der-set'  (-set'),  v.  t.  To  prop  or  support.  Bacon. 
Un'der-set'  (iSn'der-sef),  n.  (Naut.)  Undercurrent. 
Un'der-set'ter  (-ter),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
undersets  or  supports ;  a  prop ;  a  support ;  a  pedestal. 

Un'der-set'tlng  (-ting),  re.  Something  set  or  built 
under  as  a  support ;  a  pedestal.  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Un'der-shap'en  (-sbap"ii),  a.  Under  the  usual  shape 
or  size ;  small ;  dwarfish.     [Poetic] 

His  dwarf,  a  vicious  undershapen  thing.      Tennysan. 
Un'der-sher'iff    (-sher'if),  n.    A  sheriff's  deputy. 
Un'der-sher'ifl-ry  (-rj^),  n. 
Undershrievalty.     [06s.] 

Un'der-shirt'  (un'der- 
shert'),  re.  A  shirt  worn  next 
the  skin,  under  another  shirt; 
—  called  also  %i.ndervest. 

Un'der-shoot'  (-shoot'),  v. 
t.    To  shoot  short  of  (a  mark). 
Un '  der  -  shot '    (un'der- 
shot'),  a.    1.  (Zool.)  Having 
the  lower   incisor  teeth  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  upper  ones.  Undershot  Jaw  of 
as  in  the  bulldog.  Bulldog. 
2.  Moved  by  water  passing  beneath  ;  —  said  of  a  water 
wheel,  and   opposed  to  over- 
shot; as,  an  undershot  wheel. 
Un'der-shrlev'al-ty 
(-shrev'al-tj^),  re.    The  office  or 
position  of  an  undersheriff. 

Un'der-shrieve'  (-shrev'), 
n.    An  undersheriff.     [06s.] 
Un'der-shrub'  (-shrub'),  n. 
(Bot. )  A  low  shrub ;  a  woody 
plant  of  low  stature. 
Partly  shrublike. 
Un'der-shut'  (-shiif),  a.    Closed  from  beneath. 
Undershut  valve  (Mach.),  a  valve  which  shuts  by  being 
lifted  against  a  seat  facing  downward.  h'n  ight. 

Un'der-side'  (-sid'),  n.  The  lower  or  lowest  side  of 
anything.  Paley. 

Un'der-Sign'  (-s!n'),  v.  t.  To  write  one's  name  at  the 
foot  or  end  of,  as  a  letter  or  any  legal  instrument. 

The  undersigned,  the  person  whose  name  is  signed,  or 
the  persons  whose  names  are  signed,  at  the  end  of  a  docu- 
ment ;  the  subscriber  or  subscribers. 

Un'der-sized'  (iin'der-slzd'),  a.    Of  a  size  less  than  is 
common. 
Un'der-skink'er  (-skTnk'Sr),  re.  Undertapster.  [06s.] 
Un'der-sklrt'  (-skerf),  re.    A  petticoat ;  the  founda/- 
tion  skirt  of  a  draped  dress. 
Un'der-Sky'  (-ski'),  re.    The  lower  region  of  the  sky. 

Floating  about  the  undersky.  Tennyson. 

Un'der-sleeve'  (-slev'),  n.  A  sleeve  of  an  under-gar- 
ment ;  a  sleeve  worn  under  another. 

Un'der-soil'  (-soil'),  re.    The  soil  beneath  the  surface ; 
understratum ;  subsoil. 
Un'der-sold'  (-sold'),  p.  p.  of  Underseil. 
Un'der-song'  (un'der-song'),  re.     1.  The  burden  of  a 
song ;  the  chorus ;  the  refrain.  Dryden. 

2.  Accompanying  strain ;  subordinate  and  underlying 
meaning ;  accompaniment ;  undertone. 

In  the  very  best  [poetry]  there  is  often  an  undersong  of  sense 
which  none  "beside  the  poetic  mind  .  .  .  can  comprehend. 

Landor, 

Un'der-sparred'  (-spard'),  a.  (Naut.)  Having  spars 
smaller  than  the  usual  dimensions ;  —  said  of  vessels. 

Un'der-spend'  (-spgnd'),  v.  t.    To  spend  less  than. 

Un'der-sphere'  (^sfer'),  re.  1.  A  sphere  which  is 
smaller  than,  and  in  its  movements  subject  te,  another; 
a  satellite. 

2.  An  Inferior  sphere,  or  field  of  action. 

Un'der-spore'  (-spor'),  v.  t.  To  raise  with  a  spar,  or 
piece  of  wood,  used  as  a  lever.     [06s.] 

Give  me  a  staff  that  I  may  underspore.       Chaucer. 

Un'der-Stair'  (un'der-star'),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  kitchen,  or  the  servants'  quarters ;  hence,  subordi- 
nate ;  menial.     [06s.] 

Un'der-stalrs'  (-stSrz'),  n.    The  basement  or  cellar. 


Undershot  "Wheel. 
Un'der-shrub',  a. 
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Un'der-Stand'  (fin'der-stand'),  V.  i,  limp.  &  p.  p. 
Understood  (-stSod'),  and  Archaic  U^jderstanded  ;  jo. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Understanding.]  [OE.  underslunden,  AS. 
underslandan,  literally,  to  stand  under  ;  cf.  AS.  iorsian- 
dan  to  understand,  G.  veistehen.  The  development  of 
sense  is  not  clear.  See  Under,  and  Stand.]  1.  To  have 
just  and  adequate  ideas  of  ;  to  apprehend  the  meaning  or 
intention  of  ;  to  have  knowledge  of ;  to  comprehend  ;  to 
know  ;  as,  to  understand  a  problem  in  Euclid ;  to  under- 
stand a  proposition  or  a  declaration ;  the  court  understands 
the  advocate  or  his  argument ;  to  understand  the  sacred 
oracles  ;  to  understand  a  nod  or  a  wink. 
Speaketh  \i.  e.,  speak  thou]  so  plain  at  this  time,  I  you  pray, 
That  we  may  understande  what  ye  say.  Chaucer. 

I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this.  Shak\ 

Understood  not  all  was  but  a  show.  JUilton. 

A  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people.    Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

2.  To  be  apprised,  or  have  information,  of ;  to  learn  ; 
to  be  informed  of ;  to  hear ;  as,  I  understand  that  Con- 
gress has  passed  the  bill. 

3.  To  recognize  or  hold  as  being  or  signifying ;  to  sup- 
pose to  mean  ;  to  interpret ;  to  explain. 

The  moi>t  learned  interpreters  understood  the  words  of  sin, 
and  not  of  Abel.  Locke. 

4.  To  mean  without  expressing ;  to  imply  tacitly ;  to 
take  for  granted  ;  to  assume. 

War,  then,  war. 
Open  or  understood^  must  be  resolved.  Milton. 

5.  To  stand  under  ;  to  support.    [Jocose  &  i?.]    Shak. 
To  give  one  to  understand,  to  cause  one  to  know.  —  To 

mak*  one's  self  understood,  to  make  one's  meaning  clear. 
Un'der-Stand',  v.  i.     1.  To  have  the  use  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  ;  to  be  an  intelligent  being. 
Imp&radised  in  you,  in  whom  alone 
I  understand^  and  grow,  and  see.  Donne. 

2.  To  be  informed  ;  to  have  or  receive  knowledge. 
I  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  understood  of  the  evil  that  Ehashib 
did  for  Tobiah.  jSWi.  xiii.  7. 

Un'der-stand'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  un- 
derstood ;  intelligible.  Chillingirorth. 

Un'der-Stand'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  understands,  or 
knows  by  experience,     [i?.]  Dryden. 

Un'der-Stand'ing,  a.  Knowing ;  intelligent ;  skillful ; 
as,  he  is  an  understanding  man. 

Un'der-Stand'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  under- 
stands a  thing,  in  any  sense  of  the  verb  ;  knowledge  ;  dis- 
cernment ;  comprehension ;  interpretation ;  explanation. 

2.  An  agreement  of  opinion  or  feeling  ;  adjustment  of 
differences ;  harmony ;  anything  mutually  understood 
or  agreed  upon ;  as,  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
another. 

He  hoped  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  would  concur  with  him 
in  the  preserving  of  a  good  understanding  between  him  and  his 
people.  Clarendon. 

3.  The  power  to  understand ;  the  intellectual  faculty ; 
the  intelligence ;  the  rational  powers  collectively  con- 
ceived and  designated ;  the  higher  capacities  of  the  in- 
tellect ;  the  power  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood, 
and  to  adapt  means  to  ends. 

There  is  a  spirit  in  man  ;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty 
giveth  them  understanding.  Job  xxxii.  8. 

The  power  of  perception  is  that  which  we  call  the  understand- 
ing. Perception,  which  we  make  the  act  of  the  understanding,  is 
of  three  sorts  :  1.  The  perception  of  ideas  in  our  mind  ;  2.  The 
perception  of  the  signification  of  signs  ;  3.  The  perception  of  the 
connection  or  repugnancy,  agreement  or  disagreement,  that 
there  is  between  any  of  our  ideas.  AU  these  are  attributed  to 
the  understanding,  or  perceptive  power,  though  it  be  the  two 
latter  only  that  use  allows  us  to  say  we  understand.  Locke. 

In  its  wider  acceptation,  understanding  is  the  entire  power  of 
perceiving  and  conceiving,  exclusive  of  the  sensibility  ;  the 
power  of  dealing  with  the  impressions  of  sense,  and  composing 
them  into  wholes,  according  to  a  law  of  unity  ;  and  in  its  most 
comprehensive  meaning  it  includes  even  simple  apprehension. 

Coleridge. 

4.  Specifically,  the  discursive  faculty ;  the  faculty  of 
knowing  by  the  medium  or  use  of  general  conceptions  or 
relations.  In  this  sense  it  is  contrasted  with,  and  dis- 
tinguished from,  the  reason. 

I  use  the  term  understanding,  not  for  the  noetic  faculty,  intel- 
lect proper,  or  place  of  principles,  but  for  the  dianoetic  or  dis- 
cursive faculty  in  its  widest  signification,  for  the  faculty  of 
relations  or  comparisons ;  and  thus  in  the  meaning  in  which 
"  verstand  "  is  now  employed  by  the  Germans. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

Syn.  —  Sense ;  intelligence ;  perception.    See  Sense. 

Un'der-stand'ing-ly,  adv.  in  an  tinderstanding  man- 
ner ;  intelligibly ;  with  full  knowledge  or  comprehen- 
sion ;  intelligently ;  as,  to  vote  upon  a  question  under- 
standingly  ;  to  act  or  judge  understandingly. 

The  gospel  may  bo  neglected,  but  it  can  not  be  understand- 
ingly disbelieved.  J.  Hawes. 

Un'der-State'  (-staf),  v.  t.  To  state  or  represent  less 
stronRly  than  may  be  done  truthfully. 

Un'der-State'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  understat- 
ing, or  the  condition  of  being  understated ;  that  which 
is  under.stated ;  a  statement  below  the  truth. 

Un'der-StOCk'  (-stok'),  v.  t.  To  supply  insufficiently 
with  stock.  ^  A.Smith. 

Un'der-stood'  (-stood'),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Understand. 

Un'der-Strap'per  (un'der-strSp'per),  n.  A  petty  fel- 
low ;  an  inferior  agent ;  an  underling. 

This  was  going  to  the  fountain  head  at  once,  not  applying  to 
the  underslra/ipers.  Goldsmith. 

Un'der-strap'ping,  a.  Becoming  an  understrapper  ; 
subservient.     [/?.]  Sterne. 

Un'der-stra'tum  (-stra'tiim),  n.  ;  pi.  L.  Understrata 
(-ta),  E.  Understratums  (-tQmz).  The  layer,  or  stratum, 
of  earth  on  which  the  mold,  or  soil,  rests  ;  subsoil. 

Un'der-Stroke'  (-strok'),  v.  i.  To  underline  or  under- 
score. Swift. 

Un'der-stud'y  (-stiid'y),  v.  t.  &  i.  (Theater)  To  study, 
as  another  actor's  part,  in  order  to  bo  his  substitute  in 
an  emergency ;  to  study  anotlier  actor's  part. 

Un'der-stud'y,  n.  One  who  studies  another's  part 
with  a  view  to  assuming  it  in  an  emergency. 


Un'der-suit'  (un'der-suf),  n.  A  suit  worn  under  an- 
other suit ;  a  suit  of  underclothes. 

Un'der-tak'a-ble  (-tak' a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
undertaken ;  practicable. 

Un'der-take'  (-tak'),  v.  I.  [imp.  Undertook  (-t65k') ; 
p.p.  Undertaken  (-tak''n);  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Undertak- 
LNQ.]  [Under -\- take.}  1.  To  take  upon  one's  self;  to 
engage  in ;  to  enter  upon  ;  to  take  in  hand ;  to  begin  to 
perform ;  to  set  about ;  to  attempt. 

To  second,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 

The  perilous  attempt.  Milton. 

2.  Specifically,  to  take  upon  one's  self  solemnly  or  ex- 
pressly ;  to  lay  one's  self  under  obligation,  or  to  enter 
into  stipulations,  to  perform  or  to  execute  ;  to  covenant ; 
to  contract. 

I  'U  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast.  Shak. 

3.  Hence,  to  guarantee ;  to  promise  ;  to  affirm. 

And  he  was  not  right  fat,  I  undertake.        Chaucer. 
And  those  two  counties  I  will  undertake 
Your  grace  shall  well  and  quietly  enjoy.         Shak. 
I  dare  undertake  they  will  not  lose  their  labor.     Woodward. 

4.  To  assume,  as  a  character.     [Obs.}  Shak. 

5.  To  engage  with ;  to  attack.     [06*.] 

It  is  not  fit  your  lordship  should  undertake  every  companion 
that  you  give  offense  to.  Stiak. 

6.  To  have  knowledge  of  ;  to  hear.     [Obs.'\    Spenser. 

7.  To  take  or  have  the  charge  of .  [Oi«.]  "  Who  tm- 
rferteAeiyou  to  your  end."  Shak. 

Keep  well  those  that  ye  undertake.  Chaucer. 

Un'der-take',  v.  i.  1.  To  take  upon  one's  self,  or  as- 
sume, any  business,  duty,  or  province. 

O  Lord,  I  am  oppressed  ;  imdertake  for  me.    Isa.  xxxviii.  14. 

2,  To  venture  ;  to  hazard.     [Obs.'] 

It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit 

That  dare  not  undertalce.  Shak. 

3.  To  give  a  promise  or  guarantee  ;  to  be  surety. 

But  on  mine  honor  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  lord  Titus'  innocence  iu  all.  Shak. 

Un'der-tak'er  (-tak'er),  n.  1.  One  who  undertakes  ; 
one  who  engages  in  any  project  or  business.   Beau.  &  Ft. 

2.  One  who  stipulates  or  covenants  to  perform  any 
work  for  another  ;  a  contractor. 

To  sign  deputations  for  undertakers  to  furnish  their  propor- 
tions of  saltpeter.  Evelyn. 

In  come  some  other  undertakers,  and  promise  us  the  same  or 
greater  wonders.  South. 

3.  Specifically,  one  who  takes  the  charge  and  manage- 
ment of  funerals. 

Un'der-tak'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  undertakes, 
or  engages  in,  any  project  or  business.  Hakluyt. 

2.  That  which  is  undertaken ;  any  business,  work,  or 
project  which  a  person  engages  in,  or  attempts  to  per- 
form ;  an  enterprise. 

3.  Specifically,  the  business  of  an  undertaker,  or  the 
management  of  funerals. 

4.  A  promise  or  pledge  ;  a  guarantee.  A.  Trollope. 
Un'der-tap'Ster  (-tap'ster),  n.  Assistant  to  a  tapster. 
Un'der-taxed'  (fin'der-taksf ),  a.    Taxed  too  little,  or 

at  a  lower  rate  than  others. 

Un'der-ten'an-cy  (-ten'<zn-sy),  n.  Tenancy  or  tenure 
under  a  tenant  or  lessee  ;  the  tenure  of  an  undertenant. 

Un'der-ten'ant  (-ant),  n.  The  tenant  of  a  tenant; 
one  who  holds  lands  or  tenements  of  a  tenant  or  lessee. 

Un'der-thing'  (-thing'),  n.  Something  that  is  infe- 
rior and  of  little  worth.     [Obs.'}  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Un'der-tlde'  (-tid'),    )  n.    [Under  -\-  tide,  time.    Cf. 

Un'der-time'  (-tim'), )       Undern.]      The  under    or 
after  part  of  the  day ;  undermeal ;  evening.    [Obs.} 
He,  coming  home  at  undertime,  there  found 
The  fairest  creature  that  he  ever  saw.  Spenser. 

Un'der-tone'  (-ton'),  n.  A.  low  or  subdued  tone  or 
utterance  ;  a  tone  less  loud  than  usual. 

Un'der-took'  (-tookO,  imp.  of  Undertake. 

Un'der-tow'  (iin'der-to'),  n.  (Naut.)  The  current 
that  sets  seaward  near  the  bottom  when  waves  are  break- 
ing upon  the  shore. 

Un'der-treas'ur-er  (-trgzh'fir-er),  n.  An  assistant 
treasurer. 

Un'der-turn'  (-tQm'),  v.  t.  To  turn  upside  down ;  to 
subvert ;  to  upset.     [Obs.}  Wyclif. 

Un'der-val'U-a'tion  (-v31'ii-a'shiin),  n.  The  act  of  un- 
dervaluing ;  a  rate  or  value  not  equal  to  the  real  worth. 

Un'der-val'ue  (-vSl'lS),  v.  t.  1.  To  value,  rate,  or  es- 
timate below  the  real  worth ;  to  depreciate. 

2.  To  esteem  lightly ;  to  treat  as  of  little  worth ;  to 
hold  in  mean  estimation ;  to  despise. 

In  comparison  of  it  I  undervalued  all  ensigns  of  authority. 

Atterbury. 

I  write  not  this  with  the  least  intention  to  undervalue  the 
other  parts  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

Un'der-val'ne,  n.  A  low  rate  or  price ;  a  price  less 
than  the  real  worth ;  undervaluation.  Milton. 

Un'der-val'u-er  (-ii-er),  n.    One  who  undervalues. 

Un'der-verse'  (iin'der-vers'),  n.  The  lower  or  sec- 
ond verse.     [Obs.}  Spenser. 

Un'der-vest'  (-vSsf),  n.    An  undershirt. 

Un'der-vlew'er  (-vii'er),  n.    See  Underlooker. 

Un'der-wear'  (-wSr'),  n.  That  which  is  worn  under 
the  outside  clothing  ;  underclothes. 

Un'der-ween'  (-wen'),  v.  t.    To  undervalue.    [Obs.l 

Un'der-went'  (-wgnf), 
imp.  of  Undergo. 

Un'der-wing'  (un'der- 
wTng'),  n.  1.  (Zo'dt.)  One 
of  the  posterior  wings  of 
an  iusect. 

2.  {Zoul.)  Any  one  of 
numerous  species  of  noc- 
tuid  motlis  belonging  to 
Catocala  and  allied  gen- 
era, in  which  the  hind 
wings  are  banded  wltli 
red   and   black  or  other 


Rod  Undcrwing  (.Catocala 
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conspicuous  colors.  Many  of  the  species  are  called  red 
underwing. 

Un'der-wit'ted  (riu'der-wTfted),  a.  Weak  in  intel- 
lect; half-witted;  silly.    [R.}  Bp.  Kennet. 

Un'der-WOOd'  (uu'der-wood'),  n.  Small  trees  and 
bushes  that  grow  among  large  trees  ;  coppice ;  under- 
brush ;  —  formerly  used  iu  the  plural. 

Shrubs  and  nndencoods  look  well  enough  while  they  grow 
within  the  shade  of  oaks  and  cedars.  AdiJison. 

Un'der-WOrk'  (iin'der-wfirk'),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Un- 
derworked (-wCirkf)  or  Underwrought  (-rat') ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Underworking.]  1.  To  injure  by  working  se- 
cretly ;  to  destroy  or  overthrow  by  clandestine  meas- 
ures ;  to  undermine. 

But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far, 

That  thou  hast  underwrought  his  lawful  king.         Shak, 

2.  To  expend  too  little  work  upon  ;  as,  to  underwork 
a  painting.  Dryden. 

3.  To  do  like  work  at  a  less  price  than  ;  as,  one  mason 
may  underwork  another. 

Un'der-work',  v.  i.  1.  To  work  or  operate  in  secret 
or  clandestinely.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  do  less  work  than  is  proper  or  suitable. 

3.  To  do  work  for  a  less  price  than  current  rates. 
Un'der-work'  (un'der-wfirk'),  n.    Inferior  or  subordi- 
nate work  ;  petty  business.  Addison. 

Un'der-work'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  underworks. 

2.  An  inferior  or  subordinate  workman.       Walerland, 

Un'der-WOrld'  (-wflrld'),  n.     1.  The  lower  or  inferior 

world  ;  the  world  which  is  under  the  heavens  ;  the  earth. 

That  overspreads  (with  such  a  reverence) 

This  undei-world.  Daniel, 

2.  The  mythological  place  of  departed  souls ;  Hades. 

3.  The  portion  of  the  world  which  is  below  the  hori- 
zon ;  the  opposite  side  of  the  world  ;  the  antipodes.  [-K.] 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail, 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  underworld.  Tennyson. 

4.  The  inferior  part  of  mankind,     [if.]         Atterbury. 
Un'der-write'  (-rlf),  v.  i.   [imp.  Underwrote  (-rot'), 

Obs.  Underwrit  (-rif) ;  p.  p.  Underwritten  (-rit't'n), 
Obs.  Underweit  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Underwritinq.]  1.  To 
write  under  something  else ;  to  subscribe. 

What  addition  and  change  I  have  made  I  have  here  under..- 
written.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

2.  To  subscribe  one's  name  to  for  insurance,  especially 
for  marine  insurance  ;  to  write  one's  name  under,  or  set 
one's  name  to,  as  a  policy  of  insurance,  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  answerable  for  loss  or  damage,  on  consider- 
ation of  receiving  a  certain  premium  per  cent ;  as,  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  companies,  may  underioriie  policies  o£ 
insurance.  .     B.  Jonson. 

The  broker  who  procures  the  insurance  ought  not,  by  under.' 
wnlmg  the  pohcy,  to  deprive  the  parties  of  his  unbiased  testl- 
"lony.  _  Marstiall, 

Un'der-write',  v.  i.  To  practice  the  business  of  insur- 
ing ;  to  take  a  risk  of  insurance  on  a  vessel  or  the  like. 

Un'der-writ'er  (un'der-rit'er),  n.  One  who  under- 
writes his  name  to  the  conditions  of  an  insurance  policy, 
especially  of  a  marine  policy  ;  an  insurer. 

Un'der-wrlt'ing,  n.    The  business  of  an  underwriter. 

Un'der-yoke'  (-yok'),  v.  t.  To  subject  to  the  yoke ;  to 
make  subject.  Wyclif. 

Un'de-serve'  (iin'de-zerv'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  de- 
serve.}   To  fail  to  deserve.     [Obs.}  3filton. 

Un'de-serv'er  (-zerv'er),  n.  One  of  no  merit ;  one 
who  is  not  deserving  or  worthy.     [Obs.}  Shak. 

Un'de-sign'ing  (-zin'ing),  a.  Having  no  artful,  ul- 
terior, or  fraudulent  purpose ;  sincere  ;  artless  ;  simple. 

Un'de-Stroy'a-ble  (-stroi'a-b'l),  a.    Indestructible. 

Un'de-ter'ml-na-We  (-ter'mT-na-b'l),  a.  Not  deter- 
minable ;  indeterminable.  Locke. 

Un'de-ter'ml-nate  (-nSt),  a.  Not  determinate  ;  not 
settled  or  certain  ;  indeterminate.  South.  —  Un'de-ter'- 
ml-nate-ness,  n.  Br.  H.  More, 

Un'de-ter'ml-na'tion  (-ter'ml-na'shun),  «.  Indeter- 
mination.  SirM.  Hale. 

Un-dev'U  (iin-dgv''l),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  devil.} 
To  free  from  possession  by  a  devil  or  evil  spirit ;  to  ex- 
orcise.    [Obs.} 

The  boy  having  gotten  a  habit  of  counterfeiting  .  .  .  would 
not  be  undeviled  by  all  their  exorcisms.  Fuller, 

Un'de-vo'tion  (iin'de-vo'shiin),  n.  Absence  or  want 
of  devotion. 

Un-did'  (un-dTd'),  imp.  of  Undo. 

Un-dif'fer-en'ti-a'ted  (iin-differ-gn'shT-a'tgd),  a. 
Not  differentiated  ;  specifically  (Biol.),  homogeneous,  or 
nearly  so  ;  —  said  especially  of  young  or  embryonic  tis- 
sues which  have  not  yet  undergone  differentiation  (see 
Differentiation,  3),  that  is,  which  show  no  visible  sep- 
aration into  their  different  structural  parts. 

Un-dig'e-nous  (Su-dTj'e-nus),  a.  [L.  unda  a  wave 
-|-  -genous.}    Generated  by  water,     [i?.]  Kirwan, 

Un'di-gest'1-ble  (liu'dT-jSst'I-b'l),  a.     Indigestible. 

Un-dlght'  (Qn-dif),  V.  l.  [1st  pref.  iin-  -j-  </('(7/(^]  To 
put  off ;  to  lay  aside,  as  a  gnrmeut.     [Obs.}        'Sj>enser, 

Un-dlgne'  (un-din'),  a.    Uuworthy.    [Obs.}    Chaucer, 

Un-dine'  (tin-den'  or  tin'den),  n.  [G.  undine,  or  F. 
ondin,  ondine,  from  L.  unda  a  wave,  water.]  One  of  a 
class  of  fabled  female  water  spirits  who  might  receive 
a  human  soul  by  intermarrying  with  a  mortal. 

Un-dl'0-cesed  (Qn-di'd-sest"),  a.  Unprovided  with  a 
diocese ;  having  no  diocese.     [B.}  Milton. 

Un'dl-rect'  (iSn'dt-iSkt'),  v.  t.     [1st  pref.  ?«»-  -J-  di- 
rect, v.  t.]    To  misdirect ;  to  mislead.     [Obs.} 
Who  make  false  Brcs  to  undircci  seamen  in  a  tempest.    Fuller. 

Un'dl-rect',  a.     [Pref.  un-  not  -)-  direct.}    Indirect. 

Un'di-rect'ed,  a.  [In  senses  1  and  2,  pref.  un-  not  -f- 
directcd;  in  sense  3  properly  p.  p.  of  undircct.}  1.  Not 
directed  ;  not  guided  ;  left  without  direction. 

2.  Not  addressed  ;  not  superscribed,  as  a  letter, 

3.  Misdirected  ;  misled  ;  led  astray.     [jS.j 
Un'dl-rect'ly  (-ly),  adr.     Indirectly.  Stri/pe. 
Un'dls-cern'ing  (iin'dTz-zern'Iug),  n.    Want  of  dis- 
cernment.    [R.}                                              Spectator. 
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TJn'dlS-ClOSe'  (Hn'dTs-kloz'),  V.  t.    [1st  pref.  un-  -\- 

disdose.']    To  keep  close  or  secret.     \_Obs.']  Daniel. 

Un'dis-creet'  (un'dis-kref),  a.  Indiscreet.  Chaucer. 
—  Un'dls-creet'ly,  adv.  —  Un'dis-creet'ness,  n. 

Un'dla-cre'tion  (-krSsh'iiu),  n.     Indiscretion. 

Un'dis-pen'sa-ble  (-pen'sa-b'l),  a.    1.  Indispensable. 

2.  Unavoidable ;  inevitable.     [06i.]  Ftdler. 

3.  Not  to  be  freed  by  dispensation.     [Oft*.] 
Un'dis-pensed'  (-pensf),  a.     1.  Not  dispensed. 

2.  Not  freed  by  dispensation.     [iJ.]  Tooker. 

Un'dis-pos'ed-ness  (-poz'Sd-n5s),  n.  Indisposition  ; 
disinclination. 

Un-dl3'pu-ta-ble  (un-dis'piJ-ta-b'l),  a.  Indisputable. 
Addison.  —  Un-dis'pu-ta-ble-ness,  n. 

On'dls-tinc'tive  (tin'dis-tTnk'tiv),  a.  Makingno  dis- 
tinctions ;  not  discriminating  ;  impartial. 

As  widistinctive  Death  will  come  here  one  day.    Dickens, 

Un'dlS-tlnct'ly  (-tTnkt'ly),  adv.     Indistinctly. 

Un'di-vld'ed  (iin'dT-vid'ld),  a.  1.  Not  divided  ;  not 
separated  or  disunited  ;  unbroken ;  whole  ;  continuous  ; 
as,  plains  undivided  by  rivers  or  mountains. 

2.  Not  set  off,  as  a  share  in  a  firm  ;  not  made  actually 
separate  by  division ;  as,  a  partner,  owning  one  half  in  a 
firm,  is  said  to  own  an  undivided  half  so  long  as  the 
business  continues  and  his  share  is  not  set  off  to  him. 

3.  Not  directed  or  given  to  more  than  one  object ; 
as,  undivided  attention  or  affection.  Shak. 

4.  (Bot.)  Not  lobed,  cleft,  or  branched  ;  entire. 
DH'di-vld'U-al  (-vld'fl-al),  a.    Indivisible.     [Oi«.] 

True  courage  and  courtesy  are  undividual  companionB.   Fuller. 
Un'dl-vis'l-'ble  (-vTz'I-b'l),  a.     Indivisible. 
On-do'  (iin-doo'),  v.  i.    [AS.  undon.    See  Ist  Un-,  and 
Do  to  perform.]    1.  To  reverse,  as  what  has  been  done  ; 
to  annul ;  to  bring  to  naught. 

What 's  done  can  not  be  undone.  Shak. 

To-morrow,  ere  the  Betting  sun. 

She  'd  all  undo  that  she  had  done.  Swift. 

2.  Te  loose ;  to  open ;  to  take  to  pieces ;  to  unfasten ;  to 

tintie  ;  heaoe,  to  unravel ;  to  lolve ;  as,  to  undo  a  knot ; 

to  undo  a  puzzling  question ;  to  undo  a  riddle.  Tennyson. 

Pray  you,  undo  this  button.  Shak. 

She  took  the  spindle,  and,  undoing  the  thread  gradually, 
measured  it.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

8.  To  bring  to  poverty ;  to  impoverish ;  to  ruin,  as  in 
reputation,  morals,  hopes,  or  the  like ;  as,  many  are 
undone  by  unavoidable  losses,  but  more  undo  themselves 
by  vices  and  dissipation,  or  by  indolence. 

That  quaiHng  and  drinking  will  undo  you.  Shak. 

Un-dOCk'  (iin-d5k'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  dock.'] 
{Naut. )  To  take  out  of  dock ;  as,  to  undock  a  ship. 

Un-do'or  (iSu-dob'er),  n.  One  who  undoes  anything  ; 
especially,  one  who  ruins  another. 

Un-do'ing,  n.   1.  The  reversal  of  what  has  been  done. 

2.  Kuin.     "  The  utter  imdomgr  of  some."         Hooker. 

Vn'dO-mes'ti-cate  (iin'do-mSs'tT-kat),  V.  t.  [1st  pref. 
un-  -\-  domesticate.'}    To  make  wild  or  roving. 

Un-done'  (fin-dBn'),p.  p.  of  Undo. 

Un-done',  a.  [Pref.  a>j-  not  -)-  done."]  Not  done  or 
performed ;  neglected. 

Un-dou'ble  (un-dvib"l),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -|-  dou- 
ble^   To  unfold,  or  render  single. 

Un-dOUbt'a-bie  (iin-douf  a-b'l),  a.    Indubitable. 

Un-doubt'ed,  a.  Not  doubted ;  not  called  in  question  ; 
indubitable  ;  indisputable ;  as,  undoubted  proof  ;  an  un- 
doubted hero.  —  Un-doubt'ed-ly,  ctdv. 

Un-drape'  (-drap'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  drape.]  To 
strip  of  drapery ;  to  uncover  or  unveil. 

Un-draw'  (iin-dra'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  ■\-  draw.']  To 
draw  aside  or  open ;  to  draw  back. 

Angels  undrew  the  curtain  of  the  throne.       Young. 

Cn-dreamed'  (vin-dremd'),  1  a.       Not     dreamed,  or 

Un-dreamt'  (iin-dr5mt'),  |  dreamed  of ;  not 
thought  of ;  not  imagined ;  —  often  followed  by  of. 

Unpathed  waters,  undreamed  shores.  Shak. 

Un-dress'  (iin-dres'),  v.  t.    [1st  pref.  un-  ■\-  dress.] 

1.  To  divest  of  clothes ;  to  strip.  Shak. 

2.  To  divest  of  ornaments  •  to  disrobe. 

3.  (Med.)  To  take  the  dressing,  or  covering,  from ;  as, 
to  undress  a  wound. 

Un'diess  (tin'drgs),  n.  1.  A  loose,  negligent  dress ; 
ordinary  dress,  as  distinguished  from  full  dress. 

2.  (Mil.  &  Naval)  An  authorized  habitual  dress  of  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  but  not  full-dress  uniform. 

Undress  parade  (Mil.),  a  substitute  for  dress  parade,  al- 
lowed in  bad  weather,  the  companies  forming  without 
arms,  and  the  ceremony  being  shortened. 

Un-du'bi-ta-ble  (iin-dii'bT-ta-b'l),  a.  Indubitable  ; 
as,  an  undubitable  principle.     [OJs.]  Locke. 

Un-due'  (iiu-d5'),  a.  1.  Not  due  ;  not  yet  owing ;  as, 
an  undue  debt,  note,  or  bond. 

2.  Not  right ;  not  lawful  or  legal ;  improper ;  as,  an 
undue  proceeding.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  agreeable  to  a  rule  or  standard,  or  to  duty ; 
disproportioned ;  excessive  ;  immoderate ;  inordinate  ; 
as,  an  undue  attachment  to  forms ;  an  undue  rigor  in 
the  execution  of  law. 

Undae  influence  (Law),  any  improper  or  wrongful  con- 
straint, machination,  or  urgency  of  persuasion,  by  wlilch 
one's  will  is  overcome  and  he  is  induced  to  do  or  forbear 
an  act  which  he  would  not  do,  or  would  do,  if  left  to  act 
freely.  Abbott. 

Un-due'neBS,  n._  The  quality  of  being  undue. 

tJn-dnke'  (iin-duk'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  duke.] 
To  deprive  of  dukedom.  Swift. 

Un'du-lant  (un'dfi-lant),  a.    Undulating.     [iJ.] 

Un'du-la-ry  (-IS-ry),  a.  [See  Undulate.]  Moving 
like  waves ;  undulatory.     lObs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Un'dU-late  (-lat),  a.  [L.  undulatus  undulated,  wavy, 
a  dim.  from  unda  a  wave ;  cf.  AS.  yS,  Icel.  unnr;  per- 
haps akin  to  E.  water.  Cf.  Abound,  Inundate,  Ee- 
DOUND,  SDEBOtJHD.]    Same  as  Undulated. 


Undulated  Shell  of  As- 
tarte  undata.  Nat. 
size. 


Un'du-late  (iin'du-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Undulated 
(-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Undulatinq.]  To  cause  to 
move  backward  and  forward,  or  up  and  down,  in  undu- 
lations or  waves ;  to  cause  to  vibrate. 

Breath  vocalized,  that  is,  vibrated  and  undulated.    Holder. 

Un'du-late,  v.  i.  To  move  in,  or  have,  imdulations  or 
waves ;  to  vibrate  ;  to  wave  ;  as,  undulating  air. 

Un'du-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  a.  1.  Resembling,  or  in  the 
nature  of,  waves ;  having  a  wavy  surface ;  undulatory. 

2.  (^Bot. )  Waved  obtusely  up  and  down,  near  the  mar- 
gin, as  a  leaf  or  corolla ;  wavy. 

3.  (Zool.)    Formed  with  elevations  and  depressions 
resembling  waves;  having  wave- 
like color  markings  ;  as,  an  undu- 
lated shell. 

Un'du-la'tlng,  a.  Rising  and 
falling  like  waves ;  resembling 
wave  form  or  motion ;  undulatory ; 
roUiug  ;  wavy  ;  as,  an  undulating 
medium ;  undulating  ground.  — 
Un'du-la'tlng-ly,  adv. 

nn'du-la'tlon     (-la'shiin),      n. 
[Cf.  F.  ondulalion.]     1.  The  act 
of  undulating;   a   waving  motion 
or  vibration ;  as,  the  undulations  of  a  fluid,  of  water,  or 
of  air ;  the  undulations  of  sound. 

2.  A  wavy  appearance  or  outline  ;  waviness.     Evelyn. 

3.  (Mus.)  (a)  The  tremulous  tone  produced  by  a  pe- 
culiar pressure  of  the  finger  on  a  string,  as  of  a  violin. 
(6)  The  pulsation  caused  by  the  vibrating  together  of 
two  tones  not  quite  in  unison ;  —  called  also  beat, 

4.  {Physics)  A  motion  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  or 
from  side  to  side,  in  any  fluid  or  elastic  medium,  propa- 
gated continuously  among  its  particles,  but  with  no  trans- 
lation of  the  particles  themselves  in  the  direction  of  the 
propagation  of  the  wave  ;  a  wave  motion ;  a  vibration. 

Un'dU-la'tlon-iSt,  n.  One  who  advocates  the  undu- 
latory theory  of  light.  fVhewell. 

Un'du-la-tive  (iin'dia-la-tTv),  a.  Consisting  in,  or 
accompanied  by,  undulations  ;  undulatory. 

Un'dU-la-tO-ry  (tin'dfi-la-to-ry  ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ore- 
dulatoire.]  Moving  in  the  manner  of  undulations,  or 
waves  ;  resembling  the  motion  of  waves,  which  succes- 
sively rise  or  swell  and  fall ;  pertaining  to  a  propagated 
alternating  motion,  similar  to  that  of  waves. 

Undulatory  theory,  or  Wave  theory  (of  light)  (Opt.),  that 
theory  which  regards  its  various  phenomena  as  due  to 
undulations  in  an  ethereal  medium,  propagated  from  the 
radiant  with  immense,  but  measurable,  velocities,  and 
producing  different  impressions  on  the  retina  according 
to  their  amplitude  and  frequency,  the  sensation  of  bright- 
ness depending  on  the  former,  that  of  color  on  the  latter. 
The  undulations  are  supposed  to  take  place,  not  in  the 
direction  of  propagation,  as  in  the  air  waves  constituting 
sound,  but  transversely,  and  the  various  phenomena  of 
refraction,  polarization,  interference,  etc.,  are  attributa- 
ble to  the  different  affections  of  these  undulations  in  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  propagation.  It  is  computed 
that  the  frequency  of  the  undulations  corresponding  to 
the  several  colors  of  the  spectrum  ranges  from  458  mil- 
lions of  millions  per  second  for  the  extreme  red  ray,  to 
727  millions  of  millions  for  the  extreme  violet,  and  their 
lengths  for  the  same  colors,  from  the  thirty-eight  thou- 
sandth to  the  sixty  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  The 
theory  of  ethereal  undulations  is  applicable  not  only  to 
the  phenomena  of  light,  but  also  to  those  of  heat. 

Un-dull'  (iin-diil'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  dull.]  To 
remove  the  dullness  of  ;  to  clear.     [Obs.]  Whitlock. 

Un'du-lOUS  (unMu-lus),  a.     Undulating  ;  undiilatory. 

Un-dU'ly  (Qn-du'ly),  adv.    In  an  undue  manner. 

Un-dump'lsh  (tin-dump'ish),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -\-  dump- 
ish.]    To  relieve  from  the  dumps.     [06^.]  Fuller. 

Un-dUBt'  (iin-(iast'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un--\-dust.]  To 
free  from  dust.     \_Obs.] 

Un-dwell'a-ble  (iin-dwel'a-b'l),  a.  Uninhabitable. 
[06*.]     "  k\3,-aiundwellable."  Wyclif. 

Un-dwelt'  (tin-dwelt'),  a.    Not  lived  (in) ;  — with  in. 

On-dy'tag  (tin-di'ing),  a.  Not  dying ;  imperishable  ; 
unending  ;  immortal ;  as,  the  undying  souls  of  men. 

Un-eared'  (tSn-erd'),  a.    Not  eared,  or  plowed.  Shak. 

Un-earned'  (un-emd'),  a.  Not  earned ;  not  gained 
by  labor  or  service. 

Unearned  Increment  (Polit.  Econ.),  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  land  due  to  no  labor  or  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  the  owner,  but  to  natural  causes,  such  as  the  increase  of 
population,  the  growth  of  a  town  in  the  vicinity,  or  the 
like.    Some  hold  that  this  should  belong  to  the  nation. 

Un-earth'  (un-erth'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Uneaethed 
(-ertbf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Unearthing.]  [1st  pref.  un- 
-f-  earth.]  To  drive  or  draw  from  the  earth ;  hence,  to 
uncover ;  to  bring  out  from  concealment ;  to  bring  to 
light ;  to  disclose ;  as,  to  unearth  a  secret. 

To  unearth  the  root  of  an  old  tree.      Wordsworth. 

Un-earth1y,  a.  Not  terrestrial;  supernatural;  pre- 
ternatural ;  hence,  weird ;  appalling ;  terrific  ;  as,  an  un- 
earthly sight  or  sound.  —  Un-earth'll-ness  (-IT-nes),  re. 

nil-ease'(iin-ez'),ra.  Want  of  ease  ;  uneasiness.  [Obs.] 

Un-eas'i-ly  (iin-ez'i-ly),  adv.    In  an  uneasy  manner. 

Un-eas'i-ness,  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
uneasy  ;  restlessness ;  disquietude ;  anxiety. 

2.  The  quality  of  making  uneasy ;  discomfort ;  as,  the 
uneasiness  of  the  road.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Burnet. 

Un-eas'y  (Qn-ez'y),  o.     1.  Not  easy  ;  difficult.     [iJ.] 

Things  ...  so  uneasy  to  be  satisfactorily  understood.  Boyle. 
The  road  will  be  uneasy  to  find.        Sir  W.  Srott. 

2.  Restless ;  disturbed  by  pain,  anxiety,  or  the  like ; 
disquieted ;  perturbed. 

The  soul,  UTieasj/  and  confined  from  home, 

Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.  Pope. 

3.  Not  easy  in  manner ;  constrained  ;  stiff ;  awkward  ; 
not  graceful ;  as,  an  uneasy  deportment. 

4.  Occasioning  want  of  ease  ;  constraining ;  cramping ; 
disagreeable ;  unpleasiug.    "His  uneasy  station. ' '  Milton, 

A  sour,  untractable  nature  makes  him  uneasy  to  those  who 
approach  him.  Addison. 


UNEXCEPTIONABLE 

Un-eath' (iin-eth'),  a.  [AS,  une&Se  ;  wn-not-f  edSe 
easily,  easy;  akin  to  OS.  oSi  easy,  OHG.  odi,]  Not 
easy  ;  difficult ;  hard.     [Ofts.] 

Who  he  was,  uneath  was  to  descry.  Spenser, 

Un-eath',  adv.   Not  easily  ;  hardly  ;  scarcely.    [OJs.] 
(Jneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets.  Shak. 

Un-edge'  (un-Sj'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  edge,]  To 
deprive  of  the  edge  ;  to  blunt.  J.  Fletcher, 

Un'ef-f ee/tu-al (tin'gf-f Sk'tii-al), a.  IneHectual.  "His 
uneffectual  &Te."  Shak. 

Un'e-las'tio  (iin'e-lSs'tTk),  a.    Not  elastic  ;  inelastic. 

Un'e-las-tic'i-ty  (-15s-tTs'i-ty),  n.    Inelasticity. 

Un-ei'e-gant  (iin-el'e-gant),  a.     Inelegant. 

Un-el'1-gi-ble  (-T-jt-b'l),  a.     Ineligible.  Rogers. 

Un'em-bar'rassed  (un'Sm-bSr'rast),  a.  Not  embar. 
rassed.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  Not  perplexed  in  mind  ;  not  confused ;  as,  the 
speaker  appeared  unembarrassed. 

(6)  Free  from  pecuniary  difficulties  or  encumbrances ; 
as,  he  and  his  property  are  unembarrassed. 

(c)  Free  from  perplexing  connection  ;  as,  the  question 
comes  into  court  unembarrassed  with  irrelevant  matter. 

Un'em-bar'rass-ment  (-ras-ment),  n.  Freedom  from 
embarrassment. 

Un'em-bOd'ied  (-bSd'Td),  a.  1.  Free  from  a  corpo- 
real body  ;  disembodied  ;  as,  unembodied  spirits.  Byron. 

2.  Not  embodied  ;  not  collected  into  a  body ;  not  yet 
organized  ;  as,  unembodied  militia. 

Un'em-plr'io-al-ly  (-pTr'i-kal-lJ^),  adv.  Not  empir- 
ically ;  without  experiment  or  experience. 

Un'em-ployed'  (-ploid'),  a,  1.  Not  employed  in 
manual  or  other  labor  ;  having  no  regular  work. 

2.  Not  invested  or  used  ;  as,  unemployed  capital. 

Un'en-CUm'ber  (-Sn-kQm'ber),  v.  t,  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- 
encumber.]    To  free  from  incumbrance ;  to  disencumber. 

Un-endly  (iin-6nd'ly),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -j-  end  -j- 
-ly.]    Unending ;  endless.     [Obs.]  Sir  P,  Sidney, 

Un'en-tan'gle  (iSn'en-tSn'g'l),  v,  t,  [Ist  pref.  un-  + 
entangle.]    To  disentangle. 

Un-e'qual  (un-e'kwal),  a.  [Cf.  Inequal.]  1.  Not 
equal ;  not  matched ;  not  of  the  same  size,  length, 
breadth,  quantity,  strength,  talents,  acquirements,  age, 
station,  or  the  like ;  as,  the  fingers  are  of  unequal  length ; 
peers  and  commoners  are  unequal  in  rank. 

2.  Ill  balanced  or  matched ;  disproportioned ;  hence, 
not  equitable  ;  partial ;  unjust ;  unfair. 

Against  unequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain.  Milton. 

Jerome,  a  very  unequal  relator  of  the  opinion  of  his  adversa- 
ries. John  Worthmgton. 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do 
Seems  much  unequal.  Shak. 

3.  Not  uniform ;  not  equable  ;  irregular ;  uneven ;  as, 
unequal  pulsations ;  an  unequal  poem. 

4.  Not  adequate  or  sufficient ;  inferior ;  as,  the  man 
was  unequal  to  the  emergency ;  the  timber  was  unequai 
to  the  sudden  strain. 

5.  (Bot.)  Not  having  the  two  sides  or  the  parts  sym- 
metrical. 

Un-e'qual-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
equaled  or  paralleled.     \_Obs.]  Boyle. 

Un-e'Ctnaled  (-kwald),  a.  Not  equaled ;  unmatched  ; 
unparalleled  ;  unrivaled  ;  exceeding  ;  surpassing  ;  —  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense  ;  as,  unequaled  excellence ;  unequaled 
ingratitude  or  baseness.     [Written  also  unequalled.] 

Un-e'qual-ly  (-kwal-ly),  adv.    In  an  unequal  manner. 

Unequally  pinnate  (Bot.),  piimate,  but  with  an  odd  num- 
ber of  leaiiets. 

Un-e'C[ual-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
unequal ;  inequality ;  unevenness.  Jer,  Taylor, 

Un-eq'ui-ta-ble  (iiu-5k'wi-ta-b'l),  a.    Inequitable. 

Un-eq'ui-ty  (-ty),  n.  Want  of  equity  or  uprightness ; 
injustice ;  wickedness ;  Iniquity.     [06*.]  Wyclif, 

Un'e-(iuiv'0-cal  (un'e-kwiv'o-kal),  a.  Not  equivocal ; 
not  doubtful ;  not  ambiguous ;  clear  ;  evident ;  sincere  ; 
plain  ;  as,  unequivocal  evidence  ;  unequivocal  words,  — 
Un'e-quiv'0-cal-ly,  adv,  —  Un'e-qulv'o-cal-ness,  n. 

Un-err'ing  (iin-er'ring  or-er'ring),  a.  Committing 
no  mistake ;  incapable  of  error  or  failure  ;  certain ;  sure ; 
unfailing ;  as,  the  unerring  wisdom  of  God. 

Hissing  in  air  the  unerring  weapon  flew.       Dryden, 

Un-err'ing-ly,  adv.    In  an  unerring  manner. 

Un'es-sen'tial  (un'es-sen'shal),  a.  1.  Not  essen- 
tial ;  not  of  prime  importance ;  not  indispensable  ;  un- 
important. Addison. 

2.  V^oid  of  essence,  or  real  being.    [B.]  Milton. 

Un'es-sen'tial,  n.  Something  not  constituting  es- 
sence, or  something  which  is  not  of  absolute  necessity ; 
as,  forms  are  among  the  unesseniials  of  religion. 

Un'es-sen'tial-ly,  adv.    In  an  unessential  manner. 

Un'es-tab'lish  (-tab'lTsh),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  es- 
tablish.]   To  disestablish.     [iJ.] 

The  Parliament  demanded  of  the  king  to  unestablish  that  pre- 
latical  government.  Milton. 

Un-eth'  (iin-eth'),  Un-ethes'  (-eths'),  adv.  With  dif- 
ficulty ;  scarcely.  See  Uneath.  [Written  also  uneihe, 
unneth,  unnethe,  unnethes,  etc.]     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Un-e/ven  (iin-e'v'n),  a.  [AS.  unefen.  See  Un-  not, 
and  Even,  a.]  1.  Not  even  ;  not  level ;  not  uniform  ; 
rough ;  as,  an  uneven  road  or  way ;  uneven  ground. 

2.  Not  equal ;  not  of  equal  length. 

Hebrew  verse  consists  of  uneven  feet.       Peacham. 

3.  Not  divisible  by  two  without  a  remainder  ;  odd ;  — 
said  of  numbers ;  as,  3,  7,  and  11  are  uneven  numbers. 
—  Un-e'ven-ly,  orfv.  — Un-e'ven-ness,  n. 

Un-ev'i-ta-ble  (iin-ev'T-ta-b'l),  a.    Inevitable.   [OJj.] 

Un'ex-act' (un'ggz-5kt'),  a.     Not  exact;  inexact. 

Un'ex-an'pled  (-am'p'ld),  a.  Having  no  example  or 
similar  case  ;  being  without  precedent ;  unprecedented ; 
unparalleled.  "A  revolution  .  .  .  unexampled  for  gia,n. 
deur  of  results."  L>e  Quincey. 

Un'ex-cep'tlon-a-ble  (iSn'gk-sSp'shiin-i-b'l),  a.  Not 
liable  to  any  exception  or  objection  ;  unobjectionable ; 
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UNEXCEPTIONABLENESS 

faultless ;  good ;  excellent ;  as,  a  man  of  most  unexcep- 
tionable ciiaracter. — Un'ex-cep'tion-a-ble-ness  (fin'ek- 
eSp'shun-a-b'l-nes),  n.  —  Un'es-cep'Uon-a-bly,  adv. 

Chesterfield  is  an  unexceptionable  witness.    Macaulay, 

nn'ex-cept'lve(un'ek-sept'Iv),  a.  Not  exceptive;  not 
Including,  admitting,  or  being,  an  exception. 

Un'ex-cus'a-ble  (iin'eks-kuz'a-b'l),  a.  Inexcusable. 
Hayward.  —  Un'es-cus'a-ble-ness,  n. 

Un'ez-liaust'1-ble  (-egz-ast'I-b'l),  a.     Inexhaustible. 

On-ex'pec-ta'tlon  (un-SkVpek-ta'shun),  n.  Absence 
of  expectation  ;  want  of  foresight.     \_Obs.']       Bp.  Hall. 

Un'es-pect'ed  (Qn'Sks-pSkt'ed),  a.  Not  expected ; 
coming  without  warning ;  sudden.  —  Un'es-pect'ed-ly, 
adv.  —  Un'es-pect'ed-ness,  re. 

Un'ex-pe'di-ent  (-pe'di-ent),  a.    Inexpedient.    [Ofo.] 

Ull'ex-pen'sive  (-pen'si  v),  a.    Inexpensive.     Milton. 

Un'ex-pe'rl-ence  (-pe'ri-ens),  re.  Inexperience.  [06s.] 

Un'ex-pe'ri-encsd  (-enst),  a,  1.  Not  experienced ; 
being  without  experience  ;  inexperienced.  Swifi. 

2.  Untried; — applied  to  things.  Cheyne. 

Un'ex-pe'ri-ent  (-ent),  a.     Inexperienced.     \_Obs.'\ 

Un'ex-pert'  (-pert'),  a.  Not  expert ;  inexpert.  Milton. 

Un'ex-pert'ly,  adv.      In  an  unexpert  manner. 

Un'ex-press'i-ble  (-pres'T-b'l),  a.  Inexpressible. 
Tillotson.  —  Un'ex-press'1-bly,  adv. 

Un'ex-press'ive  (-tv),  a.  1.  Not  expressive;  not 
having  the  power  of  utterance  ;  inexpressive. 

2.  Incapable  of  being  expressed ;  inexpressible ;  un- 
utterable; ineffable.     [Obs.] 

Run,  run,  Orlando  ;  carve  on  every  tree 

The  fair,  the  chaste  and  unexpressive  she.  Shak. 

— Un'ex-preas'lve-ly,  adv. 

Un'ex-Un'guish-a-ble  (-tTn'gwTsh-a-b'l),  a.  Inex- 
tinguishable. —  Un'ex-tln'guiih-a-bly,  adv. 

Un-ex'tri-ca-ble  (lin-gks'tri-ka-b'l),  a.  Not  extrica- 
ble;  inextricable.     [06s.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

Un-face' (uu-fas'),  t).  t.  [1st  pref.  un- -j- face.}  To 
remove  the  face  or  cover  from  ;  to  unmask  ;  to  expose. 

Un-fail'a-ble  (un-fal'4-b'l),  a.  Infallible.  [06s.] 
"  This  unfailable  word  of  truth."  Bp.  Hall. 

Un-f ail'ing,  a.  Not  failing ;  not  liable  to  fail ;  inex- 
haustible ;  certain ;  sure.  Dryden.  —  Un-fail'ing-ly, 
adv.  —  Un-fall'ing-ness,  re. 

Un-falr'  (un-far'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -^Jair.l  To 
deprive  of  fairness  or  beauty.     [A]  Shak. 

tJn-Jair',  a.  [AS.  unfseger  unlovely.  See  TJn-  not, 
and  Paie,  a.]  Not  fair ;  not  honest ;  not  impartial ; 
disingenuous ;  using  or  involving  trick  or  artifice ;  dis- 
honest ;  unjust ;  unequal. 

You  come,  like  an  unfair  merchant,  to  charge  me  with  being 
In  your  debt.  Swift. 

—  Un-Iair'ly.  «<?«.  — Un-fair'ness,  re. 

Un-falth'  (un-fath'),  re.  Absence  or  want  of  faith; 
faithlessness  ;  distrust ;  unbelief,    [if.] 

Faith  and  unfaitk  can  ne'er  be  equal  powers  ; 
Unfaith  in  aught  is  want  of  faith  in  all.         Tennyson. 

Un-falth'ful  (-ful),  a.  \.  Not  faithful ;  not  observant 
of  promises,  vows,  allegiance,  or  duty ;  violating  trust 
or  confidence  ;  treacherous ;  perfidious ;  as,  an  unfaith- 
ful subject ;  an  unfaithful  agent  or  servant. 

My  feet,  through  wine,  mifaitttful  to  their  weight.      Pope. 
His  honor  rooted  in  dishonor  stood, 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true.    Tennyson. 

2.  Not  possessing  faith ;  infidel.     [iJ.J  Milton. 

— Un-falth'lul-ly,  arfv.  —  Un-falth'ful-ness,  re. 

TJn-fal'ca-ted  (iin-fal'ka-ted),  a.  1.  Not  falcated,  or 
hooked. 

2.  Having  no  deductions ;  not  curtailed,  or  shortened  ; 
undiminished.     [iJ.]  Swift. 

Un-fal'U-ble  (un-fal'lT-b'l),  a.    InfalUble.  Shak. 

Ua-fas'ten  (iln-fas''n),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  «re-  -f  fasten.^ 
To  loose  ;  to  unfix ;  to  unbind  ;  to  untie. 

Un-fa'therea  (un-fa'therd),  a.  1.  Having  no  father; 
fatherless ;  hence,  born  contrary  to  nature.  Shak. 

2.  Having  no  acknowledged  father ;  hence,  illegiti- 
mate ;  spurious ;  bastard. 

Un-fa'vor-a-ble  (un-fa'ver-a-b'l),  a.  Not  favorable  ; 
not  propitious ;  adverse  ;  contrary  ;  discouraging.  —  Cn- 

fa'vor-a-ble-ness,  re.  —  Un-la'vor-a-bly,  adv. 

Un-feath'er  (iin-fgth'er),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f 
feather.']    To  deprive  of  feathers  ;  to  strip.     [JJ.] 

Un-fea'tured  (iiu-f e'turd ;  135),  a.    Wanting  regular 

features  ;    deformed.      "  Visage   rough,   deformed,   un- 

featured,  and  a  skin  of  buff."  Dryden. 

Un-foat'y  (un-let'y),  a.     lUn-  not  -{-feat,  a.]     Not 

feat;  not  dexterous ;  unskillful;  clumsy.     [06s.] 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Un-feel'ing  (iin-fel'Tng),  a.     1.  Destitute  of  feeling  ; 
void  of  sensibility  ;  insensible ;  insensate. 
2.  Without  kind  feelings  ;  cruel ;  hard-hearted. 
To  each  his  sufferings  :  all  are  men. 

Condemned  alike  to  groan  ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain. 
Til'  unfeeling  for  his  own.  Oray. 

— Un-feel'lng-ly,  adv.  —  Un-feel'lng-ness,  re. 

Un-Ieigned'  (iin-fand'),  a.  Not  feigned  ;  not  coun- 
terfeit ;  not  hypocritical ;  real ;  sincere  ;  genuine ;  as, 
unfeigned  piety ;  unfeigned  love  to  man.  "  Good  faith 
unfeigned.''''    Chaucer.  —  Un-feign'efl-ly  (un-f au'Sd-iy ), 

adv.  —  Un-lelgn'ed-ness,  re. 

Un-Ieiaow  (un-fSl'lS),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  ->rfellow.-\ 
To  prevent  from  being  a  fellow  or  companion  ;  to  sep- 
arate from  one's  fellows  ;  to  dissociate  ;  to  dissever. 

Death  quite  unfellaws  us.       Mrs.  Browning. 

Un-fel'lowed  (-lod),  a.  [Pref.  un-  na\, -\- fellowed.''\ 
Being  without  a  follow ;  unmatched  ;  unmated.      Shak. 

Un-fenoe'  (tin-feus'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -|-  fence-l 
To  strip  of  a  fence  ;  to  remove  a  fence  from. 

Un-fer'tlle  (un-fer'tTl  or  -til),  a.  Not  fertile ;  infer- 
tile; barren. —Un-ler'tUe-ness,  re. 

nn-fest'llch  (un-fS.st'lTcli),  a.  Unfit  for  a  feast ; 
hence,  jaded ;  worn.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 
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Un-fet'ter  (fin-fgt'ter),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- fetter.'] 
To  loose  from  fetters  or  from  restraint ;  to  unchain  ;  to 
unshackle  ;  to  liberate ;  as,  to  unfetter  the  mind. 

Un-feu'dal-lze  (un-fu'd«l-iz),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- 
feudalize.]  To  free  from  feudal  customs  or  character  ; 
to  make  not  feudal.  Carlyle. 

Un-flle' (un-fil'),  ?;.  t.  [1st  pref.  un- -{- file."]  To  re- 
move from  a  file  or  record.  Ford. 

Un-filed' (-fild'),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not -\- filed,  ^.  p.  of 
file  to  defile.]     Not  defiled ;  pure.     [06s.]  Surrey. 

Un-fll'ial  (un-fil'yal),  a.  Unsuitable  to  a  son  or  a 
daughter ;  undutif  ul ;  not  becoming  a  child.  —  Un-lU'- 
lal-ly,  adv. 

Un-fin'ished  (-fin'Tsht),  o.  Not  finished;  notbrought 
to  an  end  ;  imperfect ;  incomplete ;  left  in  the  rough ; 
wanting  the  last  hand  or  touch  ;  as,  an  unfinished  house ; 
an  unfinished  picture  ;  an  unfinished  iron  casting. 

Un-firm'  (iSn-ferm'),  a.    Infirm.     [iJ.]  Dryden. 

Un-firm'ness,  re.     Infirmness.     [iJ.] 

Un-flt'  (uu-flf),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-fit.']  To  make 
unsuitable  or  incompetent ;  to  deprive  of  the  strength, 
skill,  or  proper  qualities  for  anything  ;  to  disable  ;  to  in- 
capacitate ;  to  disqualify ;  as,  sickness  unfits  a  man  for 
labor  ;  sin  unfits  us  for  the  society  of  holy  beings. 

Un-tlt',  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -\-fit.'\  Not  fit;  unsuitable. 
—  Un-Ht'ly,  adv.  —  Un-fit'ness,  re. 

Un-flx'  (un-fiks'),  V.  I.  [1st  pref.  un-  -{-fix.']  1.  To 
loosen  from  a  fastening ;  to  detach  from  anything  that 
holds  ;  to  unsettle ;  as,  to  unfix  a  bayonet ;  to  unfix  the 
mind  or  affections. 

2.  To  make  fluid ;  to  dissolve.     [iJ.] 

The  mountain  stands ;  nor  can  the  rising  sun 

Unfix  her  frosts.  Di-yden. 

0n-fledged'  (un-flgjd'),  a.  Not  fledged;  not  feath- 
ered ;  hence,  not  fully  developed  ;  immature.      Dryden. 

Un-flesh'  (un-flesh'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- flesh.] 
To  deprive  of  flesh ;  to  reduce  to  a  skeleton.  "  Unfleshed 
humanity."  Wordsworth. 

Un-fleshly  (iin-flSsh'ly),  a.  Not  pertaining  to  the 
flesh  ;  spiritual. 

Un-fiex'i-ble  (iin-fleks'i-b'l),  a.    Inflexible. 

Un-flinch'ing  (iin-flTnch'ing),  a.  Not  flinching  or 
shrinking ;  unyielding.  —  Un-flinch'ing-ly,  adv. 

Un-flow'er  (iin-flou'er),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un--\- flow- 
er.]   To  strip  of  flowers.     [iJ.J  G.  Fletcher. 

Un-fold'  (Qn-fold'),  V.  t.  [AS.  unfealdan.  See  1st 
Un-,  and  Fold,  v.  t.]  1.  To  open  the  folds  of ;  to  ex- 
pand ;  to  spread  out ;  as,  to  unfold  a  tablecloth. 

Unfold  thy  forehead  gathered  into  frowns.    Herbert. 

2.  To  open,  as  anythmg  covered  or  close  ;  to  lay  open 
to  view  or  contemplation  ;  to  bring  out  in  all  the  details, 
or  by  successive  development ;  to  display ;  to  disclose ; 
to  reveal ;  to  elucidate  ;  to  explain  ;  as,  to  unfold  one's 
designs ;  to  unfold  the  principles  of  a  science. 

Unfold  the  passion  of  my  love.  Shak. 

3.  To  release  from  a  fold  or  pen  ;  as,  to  unfold  sheep. 
Un-fold',  V.  i.    To  open ;  to  expand ;  to  become  dis- 
closed or  developed. 

The  wind  blows  cold 
While  the  morning  doth  unfold.  J.  Fletcher. 

Un-fold'er  (-er),  re.     One  who,  or  that  which,  unfolds. 

Un-fold'ment  (-ment),  n.    The  act  of  unfolding,  or 
the  state  of  being  unfolded. 
The  extreme  unfoldment  of  the  instinctive  powers.    C.  Morris. 

Un-fOOl'  (un-fool'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-fool.]  To 
restore  from  folly,  or  from  being  a  fool.     [06s.]      Shak. 

Un'f ore-see'  (un'for-se'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -[-fore- 
see.]    'To  fail  to  foresee.  Bp.  Hacket. 

Un'fore-see'a-ble  (-se'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  being 
foreseen.  South, 

Un-fore'skinned  (un-for'skTnd),  a.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f 
foreskin  -f-  -ed.]  Deprived  of  the  foreskin  ;  circumcised. 
[R.]  Milton. 

Un'for-get'ta-ble  (un'for-ggt'ta-b'l),  a.  Not  forgetta- 
ble ;  enduring  in  memory. 

Pungent  and  unforgettable  truths.  Emerson. 

Un-fonn'  (un-f6rm'),  V.  i.  [1st  pref.  un--j-form.] 
To  decompose,  or  resolve  into  parts  ;  to  destroy  the  form 
of  ;  to  unmake,     [if.]  Good. 

Un-fonned'  (un-fdrmd'),  a.  [In  sense  1  properly  p.  p. 
of  unform;  in  senses  2  and  3  pref.  un-  not  ■{-  formed.] 

1.  Decomposed,  or  resolved  into  parts;  having  the 
form  destroyed. 

2.  Not  formed ;  not  arranged  into  regular  shape,  order, 
or  relations ;  shapeless ;  amorphous. 

3.  (Biol.)  Unorganized ;  without  definite  shape  or 
structure  ;  as,  an  unformed,  or  unorganized,  ferment. 

Unformed  stars  (Astron.),  stars  not  grouped  into  any 
constellation ;  informed  stars.    See  Sporades. 

Un-for'tU-nate  (un-f8r'tii-nat),  a.  Not  fortunate ;  un- 
successful ;  not  prosperous ;  unlucky ;  attended  with 
misfortune  ;  unhappy ;  as,  an  unfortunate  adventure  ; 
an  unfortunate  man ;  an  unfortunate  commander  ;  un- 
fortunate business,  ^re.    An  unfortunate  person.   Hood. 

—  Un-for'tu-nate-ly,  adv.  —  Un-for'tu-nate-ness,  re. 

Un-found'ed  (iSn-found'gd),  a.  1.  Not  founded  ;  not 
built  or  established.  Milton. 

2.  Having  no  foundation ;  baseless  ;  vain  ;  idle  ;  as, 
unfounded  expectations.  Foley. 

Un-frame'  (un-fram'),  v.  t.  [Ist  pref.  un-  -]-  frame.] 
To  take  apart,  or  destroy  the  frame  of.  Dryden. 

Un-fran'gi-ble  (un-fran'ji-b'l),a.  Infrangible.  ['06s.] 
"Impassible  and  !i»/rore(7/6/e."  Jer.  Taylor. 

Un-frank'a-ble  (un-fiSnk'.a-b'l),  a.  Not  frankable  ; 
incapable  of  being  sent  free  by  public  conveyance. 

Un-fraught'  (-fraf),  a.  X.  [Pref.  mi-  not  -{-fraught.] 
Not  fraught ;  not  burdened. 

2.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  fraught.]  Removed,  as  a  burden  ; 
unloaded.  P.  Fletcher. 

Un-free'  (un-fre'),  a.    Not  free  ;  held  in  bondage. 

There  had  always  been  a  slave  class,  a  class  of  the  nttt'ree, 
among  the  English  as  among  all  Qertuan  peoples.    J.  It  ureeii. 
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Un-freeze'  (iin-frez'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -)-  freezeJ]/, 
To  thaw.     [06s.] 

nn-fre'quen-cy  (iin-fre'kwen-sjr),  re.     Infrequency. 

Un-fre'quent  (-kwent),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -^  freguent.2, 
Infrequent.    J.  H.  Newman.  —  On-fre'quent-Iy,  adv. 

Un'fre-Ciuent'  (iSn'fre-kwgnt'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  wn-  -}- 
frequent.]    To  cease  to  frequent.     [06s.] 

They  quit  their  thefts  and  unfreguent  the  fields.    J.  PhilipB. 

Un'fre-quent'ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -|-  frequented.] 
Rarely  visited ;  seldom  or  never  resorted  to  by  human 
beings ;  as,  an  unfrequented  place  or  forest.       Addison. 

Un-fret'  (iin-frgt'),  V.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-fret.]  To 
smooth  after  being  fretted.     [©6s.] 

Un-friend'  (un-frgnd'),  re.  One  net  a  friend ;  an  en- 
emy.    \R.]  Carlyle. 

Un-friend'ed,  a.  Wanting  friends;  not  befriended;; 
not  countenanced  or  supported.  Goldsmith.- 

If  Richard  indeed  does  come  back,  it  must  be  alone,  unfol- 
lowed,  unfriended.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Un-frlend'ly,  a.  1.  Not  friendly ;  not  kind  or  benev- 
olent ;  hostile ;  as,  an  unfriendly  neighbor. 

2.  Not  favorable  ;  not  adapted  to  promote  or  support 
any  object ;  as,  weather  unfriendly  to  health, 

—  Un-friend'li-ness  (-ii-ngs),  re. 
Un-friend'ship,   re.    The   state  or  quality  of  being 

unfriendly  ;  unfriendliness ;  enmity. 

An  act  of  unfHendship  to  my  sovereign  person.  Sir  W.  Scott.- 

Un-frock'  (iin-frok'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un- -\- frock."]' 
To  deprive  or  divest  of  a  frock ;  specifically,  to  deprive 
of  priestly  character  or  privilege;  as,  to  unfrock  a  priest. 

Un-fruit'fnl  (iin-frut'ful),  a.  Not  producing  fruit  or- 
offspring  ;  unproductive ;  inJEertile ;  barren ;  sterile ;  as, . 
an  unfruitful  tree  or  animal ;  unfruitful  soil ;  an  un- 
fruitful life  or  effort.  —  Un-frult'fnl-ly,  adv.  —  Un- 
fruitf ul-ness,  re. 

Un-fumed'  (un-fumd'),  a.  Not  exposed  to  fumes ;, 
not  fumigated.  3Iilton.. 

Un-furl'  (iin-ffirl'),  v.  i.  &  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-furl.y 
To  loose  from  a  furled  state ;  to  unfold ;  to  expand ;  tO' 
open  or  spread  ;  as,  to  unfurl  sails  ;  to  unfurl  a  flag. 

Un-fur'nlsh  (un-ffir'ntsh),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -{-fur- 
nish.]   To  strip  of  furniture  ;  to  divest ;  to  strip. 

Un-fU'si-ble  (iin-fii'zi-b'l),  a.     Infusible,     [i?.] 

Un-galn'  (iin-gan'),  a.  [OE.  ungein.  See  Ungainlt.J 
Ungainly ;  clumsy ;  awkward  ;  also,  troublesome  ;  in- 
convenient.    [06s.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Un-galn'U-ness,  re.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  un- 
gainly ;  awkwardness. 

Un-gain'ly,  a.  [OE.  ungeinliche,  adv.,  fr.  ungein  in- 
convenient; an- not -|- Icel.  j'ejfre  ready,  serviceable;  adv., 
against,  opposite.    See  Un-  not,  and  Gain,  a.,  Aqain.J 

1.  Not  gainly ;  not  expert  or  dexterous  ;  clumsy  ;  awk- 
ward ;  uncouth  ;  as,  an  ungainly  strut  in  walking. 

His  ungainly  figure  and  eccentric  manners.     Macaulaft- 

2.  Unsuitable  ;  unprofitable.     [06s.]  Hammond- 
Un-gain'ly,  adv.    In  an  ungainly  manner. 
Un-gear'  (iin-ger'),  V.  i.     [1st  pref.  un-  -{-  gear.']    To 

strip  of  gear  ;  to  unharness ;  to  throw  out  of  gear. 

Un-geld'  (un-ggld'),  re.  [Pref.  un-  not -f  geld  pay- 
ment.] {Anglo-Sax.  Laui)  A  person  so  far  out  of  the- 
protection  of  the  law,  that  if  he  were  murdered,  no  geMy 
or  fine,  should  be  paid,  or  composition  made  by  him  thnt 
kiDed  him.  Cowell.    Burrill. 

Un-gen'er-OUS  (un-jgn'er-iis),  a.  Not  generous ;  illib- 
eral ;  ignoble  ;  unkind  ;  dishonorable. 

The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 

Ungenerous  terms.  Addi^oit. 

Un-gen'er-OUS-ly,  adv.     In  an  ungenerous  manner. 

Un-gen'i-tured  (-T-tfird),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -|-  geni- 
ture.]     Destitute  of  genitals ;  impotent.     [J?.]        Shak. 

Un-gen'tle  (iin-jen't'l),  a.  Not  gentle  ;  lacking  good 
breeding  or  delicacy  ;  harsh. 

Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind.  ShaA: 

That  ungentle  flavor  which  distinguishes  nearly  all  our  native 
and  uncultivated  grapes.  JUawthoiiie.- 

—  Un-gen'tle-ness,  re.  —  Un-gen'tly  (-tly),  adv. 

Un-get'  (tin-get'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un- -{- get.]  To> 
cause  to  be  unbegotten  or  unborn,  or  as  if  uubegotten  or 
unborn.     \_R.] 

I  '11  disown  you,  I  'II  disinherit  you,  I  '11  unget  you.  Sheridan^. 

Un-gilt'ed  (un-glft'gd),  a.  Being  without  gifts,  espe- 
cially native  gifts  or  endowments.  Cou'per.. 

Un-glrd'  (lin-gerd'),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -{-  gird.Ji 
To  loose  the  girdle  or  band  of ;  to  unbind ;  to  unload. 

He  ungirded  his  camels.  Gen.  xxir.  32; 

Un-glve'  (iSn-giv'),  V.  t.  &  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  (inten- 
sive) -f-  giveh     To  yield ;  to  relax  ;  to  give  way.    [06s.] 

Ung'ka  (iiiig'ka),  re.  {Zo'ol.)  The  siamang ;  —  called 
also  ungka  ape. 

Ung'ka-pu'tl  (-poo'tT),  n.    {Zo'ol.)  The  agile  gibbonf 

—  called  also  ungka-pati,  and  unqka-etam.     See  Gibbon. 
Un-glaze'  (un-glaz'),  v.  t.     [ist  pref.   un-  -f-  glaze.') 

To  strip  of  glass ;  to  remove  the  glazing,  or  glass,  from^ 
as  a  window. 

Un-glo'rl-fy  (tin-glo'rT-fi),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -)-  glo.. 
rify.]    To  deprive  of  glory.     [iJ.]  /.  Watts 

iln-glo'rl-ous  (-us),  a.    Inglorious.    [06s.]     Wyclif. 

Un-glove'  (un-glfiv'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  xm- •{- glove.^ 
To  take  off  tlie  glove  or  gloves  of ;  as,  to  unglore  the 
liand.  Beau.  <t-  Fl. 

Un-glae'  (tin-glii'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  nn-  -f  glue.]  Tc 
separ.ate,  part,  or  open,  as  anything  fastened  with  glue. 


She  stretches,  pipes,  unglncs  hor  eyes, 
And  ayks  if  it  he  time  to  rise. 


SwifX 


Un-god'  (iin-gSd'),  V.  t.     [1st  pref.  un-  -{-  god.]   1.  To 
deprive  of  divinity ;  to  undeify.     [i?.]  Donne, 

2.  To  cause  to  recognizo  no  god  ;  to  deprive  of  a  pod  ; 
to  make  atheistical.     [A'.]  Dryden. 

Un-god'ly,  a.     1.  Not  godly ;  not  having  regard  for 
God  ;  disobedient  to  God  ;  wicited  ;  impious ;  siufuV 

2.  Polluted  by  sin  or  wickedness. 

The  hours  of  this  ttngndlt/  day.  Shak. 

—  Un-god'U-ly  (-1T-1J),  adv.  —  Un-godil-ness,  n. 


Use,    unite,   r^ide,   fyll,    Up,    Urn ;    pity  ;    food,   i<i'oi ;    out,   oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sluci   M}k ;    then,   tliin ;    boN  ;    zli  =:  z  In  axure. 


UN GORED 


C@~  For  other  worde 
with  prefix  UN-,  see 
pp.  15ti2-G4. 
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Un-gOred'  (un-gord'),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  +  gore  blood.] 
Not  stained  with  gore ;  not  bloodied.  Sylvester. 

Un-gored',  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  +  gored,  p.  p.  of  3d 
gore.']    Not  gored  or  pierced.  Shali. 

Un-gOt'  (iin-gotO,  f  a.     1.  Not  gotten  ;  not  acquired. 

Un-gOt'ten  (-t'n),  /  2.  Not  begotten.  lObs.  or  Po- 
elic']     "  His  loins  yet  full  of  zoijo^  princes. "         Waller. 

Un-gOV'ern-a-tole  (iin-guv'eru-A-b'l),  a.  Not  govern- 
able ;  not  capable  of  being  governed,  ruled,  or  restrained  ; 
licentious ;  wild  ;  unbridled  ;  as,  ungovernable  passions. 

—  Un-gov'ern-a-Wy,  adv.  Goldsmith. 
Un-gown' (un-goun'),  V.  t.     [1st  pref.   un-  -}-  goicn.} 

To  strip  of  a  gown  ;  to  unfrock. 

Un-gowned'  (-gound'),  a.  1.  [1st  pref.  un-  -{-  goicn.1 
Stripped  of  a  gown ;  unfrocked. 

2.  [Pref.  un-  not  -)-  gozoned.']  Not  having,  or  not  wear- 
ing, a  gown. 

Un-graoe'ful  (iin-gras'ful),  a.  Not  graceful  ;  not 
marked  with  ease  and  dignity ;  deficient  In  beauty  and 
elegance  ;  inelegant ;  awkward ;  clumsy ;  as,  ungraceful 
manners ;  ungraceful  speech. 

The  other  oak  remaining  a  blackened  and  ungraceful  trunk. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

—  Un-grace'f ul-ly,  adv.  —  Un-grace'f ul-ness,  n. 

Un-gra'cioUS  (Qn-gra'shSs),  a.  1.  Not  gracious ; 
Bhowing  no  grace  or  kindness  ;  being  without  good  will ; 
unfeeling.  Shak. 

2.  Having  no  grace ;  graceless ;  wicked.    [Oii.]  Shak. 

3.  Not  well  received ;  offensive ;  unpleasing ;  imao- 
ceptable ;  not  favored. 

Anythiog  of  grace  toward  the  Irish  rebels  was  as  ungracious 
at  Oxford  as  at  London.  Clarendon. 

—  Un-gra'clous-ly,  adv.  —  Un-gra'cious-ness,  n. 

Un-grate'  (un-graf),  a.  Displeasing  ;  ungrateful ; 
ingrate.     [OSs.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Un-grate'flU  (un-grat'ful),  a.  1.  Not  grateful ;  not 
thankful  for  favors;  making  no  returns,  or  making  ill 
return  for  kindness,  attention,  etc. ;  ingrateful.      South. 

2.  Unpleasing  ;  unacceptable  ;  disagreeable  ;  as,  harsh 
Bounds  are  ungrateful  to  the  ear. 

—  Un-grate'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Un-grate'ful-ness,  n. 

Un-grave'  (un-grav'),  v.  t.  [Ist  pref.  un-  -f  grave.'] 
To  raise  or  remove  from  the  grave ;  to  disinter  ;  to  un- 
tomb ;  to  exliume.     [_Obs.]  Fuller. 

Un'gual  (un'gwal),  a.    [L.  unguis  a  nail,  claw,  hoof.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  nail,  claw,  talon,  or  hoof,  or 
resembling  oue. 

2.  Having  a  nail,  claw,  or  hoof  attached;  —  said  of 
certain  bones  of  the  feet. 

Un-guard'  (iin-gard'),  v.  t.  [1st  tin-  +  guard.]  To 
deprive  of  a  g-uard ;  to  leave  unprotected,    [i?.]    Sterne. 

Un'gue-al  (iin'gwe-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  ongueal.  See  Un- 
gual.]   Ungual. 

Un'guent  (un'gwent ;  277),  n.  [L.  unguenium,  from 
unguere,  ungere,  to  anoint :  cf.  F.  ongucnt.  See  Oint- 
ment, and  cf.  Ukction,  Unctuous.]  A  lubricant  or  salve 
for  sores,  burns,  or  the  like ;  an  ointment.  Cowper. 

111^°*  An  unguent  is  stiffer  than  a  liniment,  but  softer 
than  a  cerate. 

Un'guen-ta-ry  (un'gwen-ta-rj),  a.  [L.  unguentari- 
us.]    Like  an  unguent,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities. 

Un-guen'tOUS  (iin-gwSn'tus),  a.    Unguentary. 

Un-gaest'like'  (Qn-gest'lik'),  adv.  In  a  manner  not 
becoming  to  a  guest,     [i?.]  Milton. 

Un'guio-al  (un'gwT-kol),  a.  [L.  unguis  a  nail  or 
claw. .  Cf.  Ungual.]     Ungual. 

_Un-gUio'U-lar  (un-gwik'iS-ler),  a.  [L.  unguiculus, 
dim.  of  unguis  a  nail.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  claw  or 
a  nail ;  ungual. 

II  Un-guic'u-la'ta  (un-gwTk'li-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [Nl.,  fr. 
L.  unguiculus  a  finger  nail.]  {Zool.)  An  extensive  divi- 
sion of  Mammalia  including  those  having  claws  or  nails, 
as  distinguished  from  the  hoofed  animals  (Ungulata). 

Un-guic'u-late  (un-gwTk'i5-lat),  n.  (Zool.)  One  of 
the  Unguiculata. 

Un-guic'u-late,  \a.      1.     Furnished  with 

Vn-gulc'u-la'ted  (-la'tSd), )     nails,  claws,  or  hooks ; 
clawed.     See  the 
Note  under  Nail, 
n.,  1. 

2.    (Bot.)  Fur- 
nished   with    a 
claw,  or  a  narrow 
fitalklike  base,  as    ^ 
the   petals    of    a^^ 
carnation. 

Un-guU'er-ons 

(iSn  -  gwTf 'er  -  iSs), 
a.  XLi,  unguis 
nail  or  claw  -f- 
■ferous.]  Produ- 
cing, having,  or 
supporting  nails 
or  claws. 
Un'gul-form 

(iSn'gwi-f8rm),  a. 

[L.  unguis  a  nail  or  claw  -J-  -form.^    Having  the  form  of 

a  claw  or  claws. 

Un'gui-nous  (-niis),  a.  [L.  unguinosus,  fr.  unguen, 
-inis,  fat,  ointment.]  Consisting  of,  or  resembling,  fat 
or  oil ;  oily  ;  unctuous  ;  oleaginous. 

II  Un'gms  (tin'gwis),  n.  ;  pi.  Ungues  (-gwez).  [L., 
nail,  claw,  or  hoof.]  1.  The  nail,  claw,  talon,  or  hoof  of 
a  finger,  toe,  or  other  appendage. 

2.  {Zool.)  One  of  the  terminal  hooks  on  the  foot  of  an 
insect. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  slender  base  of  a  petal  in  some  flowers ; 
a  claw  ;  called  also  ungula. 

llUn'gu-la  (Qn'gu-U),  n.;  pi.  Ungul/E  (-le).  [L., 
a  claw,  hoof,  from  unguis  a  nail,  claw,  hoof.]  1.  A 
boof,  elaw,  or  talon. 

3>  {Geom.)  A  section  or  part  df  a  cylinder,  cone,  or 


Flower  of  Lagerstrcemia  with  TTnguicti- 
late  Petals. 


-/ 


other  solid  of  revolution,  cut  off  by  a  plane  oblique  to 
the  base ;  —  so  called   from  its   resem- 
blance to  the  hoof  of  a  horse. 

3.  {Bot.)  Same  as  Unguis,  3. 

Spherical  ungula  {Geom.),  a  part  of  a 
sphere  bounded  by  two  planes  intersect- 
ing in  a  diameter  and  by  a  lune  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere. 

Un'gu-lar  (iSn'gii-ler),  a.    {Anai.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  hoof,  claw,  or  talon ;       Ungula  2. 
ungual. 

II  Un'gU-la'ta  (-la'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  ungula  hoof.] 
(Zool. )  An  extensive  group  of  mammals  in- 
cluding all  those  that  have  hoofs.     It  com- 
prises the  Artiodactyla  and  Perissodactyla. 

Un'gU-Iate  (Qn'giS-lat),  a.  [L.  ungula- 
tus.    See  UngclaT]   1.  Shaped  like  a  hoof. 

2.  {Zool.)  Furnished  vrith  hoofs.  See 
the  Note  under  Nail,  n.,  1. 

Dn'gu-late,  n.  {Zool.)  Any  hoofed 
quadruped ;  one  of  the  Ungulata. 

Un'guled  (un'guld),  a.  [L.  ungula  a 
claw.]  {Her.)  Hoofed,  or  bearing  hoofs ;  — 
used  only  when  these  are  of  a  tincture  dit- 
fei'ent  from  the  body. 

Un'gu-li-grade  (Qn'gu-lT-grad),  a.  [L. 
ungula  hoof  -|-  gradi  to  walk.]  {Zool.) 
Having,  or  walking  on,  hoofs. 

Un'gu-lous  (-lus),  a.  [See  Ungula.] 
{Zool.)  Same  as  Ungulate. 

Un-hair'  (un-hSr'),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un- 
-j-  hair.]  lo  deprive  of  hair,  or  of  hairs ; 
as,  to  unhair  hides  for  leather. 

I  '11  unhair  thy  head.  Shak. 

Un-hall0W  (un-liSl'16),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  ^ 

tin-  -\-  hallow.]  To  profane ;  to  desecrate.  UngulataTlIind 

The  vanity  itnhallows  the  virtue.  ^Estrange.    Foot  of  Deer. 

Un-hal'lowed  (-ISd),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  ^.  "^fbfa  f  °6 

+  hallowed.]     Not  consecrated ;  hence.  Tarsal  Bones ; 

profane  ;  unholy  ;  impious  ;  wicked.  c    Metatarsus, 

In  the  cause  of  truth,  no  unhallowed  violence  p  J  .  9  'J/V*  ? 

.  .  .  is  eithernecessary  or  admissible.  pS^in^o-L 

E.D.  Griffin-  ■l'"'"'"e'=s- 

Un-hand'  (iin-hSnd'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -)-  hand.] 
To  loose  from  the  hand ;  to  let  go. 

Hold  off  I  unhand  me,  graybeard  loon  I 
Eftsoons  his  liand  dropped  he.  Coleridge. 

nn-hand'some  (un-hSn'sum),  a.  1.  Not  handsome ; 
not  beautiful ;  ungraceful ;  not  comely  or  pleasing ; 
plain ;  homely. 

"Were  she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhandsome.     Shak. 

I  can  not  admit  that  there  is  anything  unhandsome  or  irregu- 
lar ..  .  in  the  globe.  Woodward. 

2.  Wanting  noble  or  amiable  qualities ;  dishonorable  ; 
illiberal ;  low ;  disingenuous  ;  mean ;  indecorous ;  as,  tin- 
handsome  conduct,  treatment,  or  imputations.  "  Vn^ 
handsome  pleasures."  J.  Fletcher. 

3.  Unhandy;  clumsy;  awkward  ;  inconvenient.  \_Obs.] 

The  ships  were  unwieldy  and  unhandsome.    Holland. 

A  narrow,  straight  path  by  the  water's  side,  very  unhandsome 
for  an  army  to  pass  that  way,  though  they  found  not  a  man  to 
keep  the  passage.  Sir  T.  i^  orth. 

—  Un-hand'some-ly,  adv.  —  Un-hand'some-ness,  n. 

Un-hand'y  (un-hand'y),  a.  Clumsy;  awkward;  as, 
an  unhandy  man. 

Un-hang'  (un-hSng'),  v.  t.     [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  hang.'] 

1.  To  divest  or  strip  of  hangings ;  to  remove  the 
hangings  from,  as  a  room. 

2.  To  remove  (something  hanging  or  svringing)  from 
that  which  supports  it ;  as,  to  unhang  a  gate. 

lln-hap'  (tin-hSp'),  n.  Ill  luck ;  misfortune.  lObs.] 
"  The  cause  of  her  unhap."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Un-hap'pied  (-ptd),  a.   Made  unhappy.   lObs.]  Shak. 

Un-hap'py  (ttu-hap'pj'),  a.  1.  Not  happy  or  fortu- 
nate ;  unfortunate ;  unlucky ;  as,  affairs  have  taken  an 
unhappy  turn. 

2.  In  a  degree  miserable  or  wretched ;  not  happy ; 
sad ;  sorrowful ;  as,  children  render  their  parents  un- 
happy by  misconduct. 

3.  Marked  by  infelicity  ;  evil ;  calamitous ;  as,  an  un- 
happy A&y.    ^^Iliaa  unhappy  mora."  Milton. 

4.  Mischievous ;  wanton  ;  wicked.     [06s.]  Shak. 

— Un-hap'pi-ly  (-pT-ly),  <zrf«).  —  Un-hap'pi-ness,  n. 

■~  •Un-har'bor  (iin-har'ber),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  har- 
bor.]    To  drive  from  harbor  or  shelter. 

Un-harOjored  (-herd),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  +  har- 
bored.']   1.  Having  no  harbor  or  shelter ;  unprotected. 

2.  Affording  no  harbor  or  shelter.  "  Unharbored 
heaths."    [Obs.']  Milton. 

Un'har-mo'nl-OUS  (iin'har-mo'ni-us),  a.  Inharmo- 
nious ;  unsymmetrical ;  also,  unmusical ;  discordant. 
Swift.  —  Un'har-mo'nl-ous-ly,  adv. 

Un-har'ness  (un-har'ngs),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  har- 
ness.] X.  To  strip  of  harness ;  to  loose  from  harness  or 
gear  ;  as,  to  unharness  horses  or  oxen.  Cowper. 

2.  To  disarm ;  to  divest  of  armor.  Solinshed. 

Un-hasp'  (tin-hasp'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -)-  hasp.] 
To  unloose  the  hasp  of ;  to  unclose. 

■Un-hat'  (iin-hat'),  "j.  t.  &  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  hat.] 
To  take  off  the  hat  of ;  to  remove  one's  hat,  especially 
as  a  mark  of  respect.  H.  Spencer. 

Un-head'  (un-hed'),  v.  i.     [1st  pref.   un-  -)-  head.] 

1.  To  take  out  the  head  of  ;  as,  to  unhead  a  cask. 

2.  To  decapitate  ;  to  behead.     [06s.]  T.  Broum. 
Un-heal'  (un-hel'),  n.    [Pref.  un-  not  -|-  heal  health.] 

Misfortune  ;  calamity  ;  sickness.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Un-heal',  v.  t.    To  uncover.     See  Unhele.     [06s.] 

Un'health  (un'hath),  re.     Unsoundness;  disease. 

Un-heard'  (fin-herd'),  a.  1.  Not  heard ;  not  per- 
ceived by  the  ear ;  as,  words  unheard  by  those  present. 

2.  Not  granted  an  audience  or  a  hearing ;  not  allowed 
to  speak  ;  not  having  made  a  defense,  or  stated  one's  side 
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of  a  question  ;  disregarded ;  unheeded ;  as,  to  condemn 
a  man  unheard. 

What  pangs  I  feel,  unpitied  and  unheard  !    Dryden. 
3.  Not  known  to  fame ;  not  illustrious  or  celebrated  ; 
obscure. 

Nor  was  his  name  unlieard  or  unadored.        Milton. 
Unheard  of.    (a)  Not  heard  of ;  of  which  there  are  no 
tiduigs.    (6)  Unknown  to  fame ;  obscure.    Glanvill. 

Un-heard'-Of  (un-herd'5v),  a.  New ;  unprecedented  ; 
unparalleled.  Swift. 

Un-heart'  (un-harf),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  heart.] 
To  cause  to  lose  heart ;  to  dishearten.     [06s.]        Shak. 

Un-heed'y  (iin-hed'j?),  a.  Incautious  ;  precipitate  ; 
heedless.     \_Obs.]  Milton. 

Un-heired'  (un-Srd'),  a.    Destitute  of  an  heir. 

To  leave  him  utterly  unheired.  Chapman. 

Un-hele'  (un-hel'),  n.    Same  as  Unheal,  n.     [06s.] 

Un-liele',  v.  i.  [AS.  unhelian.  See  1st  Un-,  and 
Hele  to  coverj    To  uncover.   [06s.]  Spenser.  Murston. 

Un-helm'  (iin-hSlm'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  helm.] 
To  deprive  of  the  helm  or  helmet.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Un-helmed'  (un-hSlmd'),  a.  1.  [Properly  p.  p.  of 
unhelm.']     Divested  or  deprived  of  the  helm  or  helmet. 

2.  [Pref.  un-  not  -)-  helm.]  Not  wearing  a  helmet ; 
without  a  helmet.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Un-hel'met  (iin-hgl'mSt),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  hel- 
met.]   To  deprive  of  the  lielmet.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Un-hide'  (On-hld'),  v.  t.  [1st  «n-  +  hide.]  To  bring 
out  from  concealment ;  to  discover.  [06s.]   P.  Fletcher. 

Un-blnge'  (tin-hTnj'),  V.  t.     [Ist  pref.  un-  -\-  hinge.] 

1.  To  take  from  the  hinges  ;  as,  to  unhinge  a  door. 

2.  To  displace ;  to  unfix  by  violence.  Blackmere. 

3.  To  render  unstable  or  wavering ;  to  unsettle ;  as,  te 
unhinge  one's  mind  or  opinions ;  to  unhinge  the  nerves. 
Wliy  should  I  then  unhinge  my  brains,  ruin  my  mind  ?    South, 

His  sufferings,  nay  the  revolutions  of  his  fate,  had  not  in  the 
least  unhinged  his  mind.  Walpole, 

Un-IUnge'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  unhinging,  or 
the  state  of  being  unhinged. 

Un-hitch'  (un-hich'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  hitch.] 
To  free  from  being  hitched,  or  as  if  from  being  hitched ; 
to  unfasten  ;  to  loose  ;  as,  to  unhitch  a  horse,  or  a  trace. 

Un-hive'    (un-h!v'),  v.  t.     [1st  pref.  un-  -)-  hive.'] 

1.  To  drive  or  remove  from  a  hive. 

2.  To  deprive  of  habitation  or  shelter,  as  a  crowd. 
Un-hoard'  (un-hord'),  v.  t.     [1st  pref.  un-  -)-  hoard."] 

To  take  or  steal  from  a  hoard ;  to  pilfer.  Milton. 

Un-hOld'  (tin-hold'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  held.] 
To  cease  to  hold ;  to  unhand ;  to  release.   [06s.]   CHway. 

Un-hO'ly  (un-ho'iy),  a.  Not  holy ;  unhallowed ;  not 
consecrated  ;  hence,  profane ;  wicked ;  impious.  —  Un- 
ho'li-ly  (-li-iy),  arfi).  — Un-ho'li-ness,  n. 

Un-hon'est  (tin-on'est),  a.  Dishonest ;  dishonorable. 
A.Hcliam.  — Un-Uon'est-ly,  adv.  Udall. 

Un-hood'  (un-h66d'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  hood.] 
To  remove  a  hood  or  disguise  from.  Quarterly  Rev, 

Un-book'  (iin-hSSk'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -)-  hook.] 
To  loose  from  a  hook  ;  to  undo  or  open  by  loosening  or 
unfastening  the  hooks  of ;  as,  to  unhook  a  fish ;  to  un- 
hook a  dress. 

Un-hoop'  (iin-hoop'  or  iin-h56p'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un- 
-\-  hoop.]  To  strip  or  deprive  of  hoops ;  to  take  away 
the  hoops  of. 

Un-hoped'  (un-hopf),  a.  Not  hoped  or  expected. 
"  With  unhoped  success."  Dryden. 

Blessings  of  friends,  which  to  my  door 

Unasked,  unhoped^  have  come.  J.  H. Newman. 

Un-hoped'-for  (-fSrJ,  a.    Unhoped ;  unexpected. 

Un-horse'  (un-h8rs'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -j-  horse."] 
To  throw  from  a  horse  ;  to  cause  to  dismount ;  also,  to 
take  a  horse  or  horses  from ;  as,  to  unhorse  a  rider ;  to 
unhorse  a  carriage.  Cowper, 

Un-hosed'  (un-hozd'),  a.    Without  hose. 

Un-Jios'pl-ta-ble  (un-h5s'pi-ta-b'l),  a.    Inhospitable. 

Un-house'  (Qn-houz'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  house.] 
To  drive  from  a  house  or  habitation ;  to  dislodge ;  hence, 
to  deprive  of  shelter. 

Un-housed'  (iin-houzd'),  a.  1.  [Properly  p.  p.  of  «n- 
house.]     Driven  from  a  house  ;  deprived  of  shelter. 

2.  [Pref.  un-  not  -f-  housed.]  Not  provided  with  a 
house  or  shelter ;  houseless ;  homeless. 

Un-hou'seled  (un-hou'zSid),  a.  Not  having  received 
the  sacrament.     \_Obs.]     [Written  also  unhouselled.] 

To  die  like  the  houseless  dog  on  yonder  common,  unsliriven 
and  unhouseled.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

Un-hu'man  (Bn-hu'man),  a.    Not  human ;  inhuman. 

Un-hu'man-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  4-  human- 
ize.]   To  render  inhuman  or  barbarous.  J.  Barlow, 

Un-husked'  (Qn-huskf),  a.  1.  [Pref.  un-  not  -j- 
husked.]    Not  husked ;  having  the  husk  on. 

2.  [1st  pref.  un-  ■{-  husk,  n.]  Having  the  husk  re- 
moved ;  without  husk,  Bp.  Hall, 

U'ni-  (u'nT-).  [L.  unus  one.  See  One.]  A  prefix 
signifying  one,  once;  as  in  tmiaxial,  unicellular. 

U'ni-at  (-St),    \     n.  {Eccl.)  A  member  of  the  Greek 

U'ni-ate  (-at),  )  Church,  who  nevertheless  acknowl- 
edges the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  of  Kome ;  one  of  the 
United  Greeks.     Also  used  adjectively. 

U'ni-ax'al  (ii'nT-Sks'al),  a.  [Uni-  -{-  axaU]  Uni- 
axial. —  U'niras'al-ly,  adv. 

U'nl-as'i-al  (-i-ol),  a.  iUni-  +  axial.]  1.  {Crystal- 
log.)  Having  but  one  optic  axis,  or  line  of  no  double  re- 
fraction. 


In  uniaxial  crystals,  the  optic  axis  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  vertical  crystallographic  axis.  All  tetragonal 
and  hexagonal  crystals  are  uniaxial. 

2.  {Biol.)  Having  only  one  axis;  developing  along  a 
single  line  or  plane  ;  — opposed  to  mtiltiaxial. 

U'ni-ax'i-al-ly,  adv.     in  a  imiaxial  manner. 

U'ni-bran'chi-ate  (-brSn'kT-at),  a.  {Uni-  -f-  branchu 
ate.]    (Zool.)  Having  but  one  gill,  as  certain  moUusks. 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   &m,   arm,   ask,   final,   gU ;    eve,   event,    Uni,   fern,   recent ;    See,   idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,    drb,   odd ; 
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U'nl-cam'er-al  (u'nT-kSm'er-al),  a.  lXfni--{-'L.cam- 
■era  vault.]  Having,  or  consisting  of,  a  single  chamber ;  — 
.said  of  a  legislative  assembly,     [i?.]  F.  I/ieber. 

U'ni-cap'SU-lar  (-kSp'sii-ler),  a.  \_Uni- -\- capsular  : 
of.  F.  unicapsulaire.~\  (Bot.)  Having  but  one  capsule  to 
each  flower. 

U'nl-car'1-na'ted  (-kar'I-na'ted),  a.  lUni-  -j-  cari- 
nated.']    Having  one  ridge  or  keel.  Craig. 

U'ni-celled'  (u'ui-seld'),  a.  \_Uni-  +  cell.']  (Biol.) 
Unicellular. 

U'nl-cel'lu-lar  (u'nt-sSI'fi-ler),  a.  \_Uni-  -\-  cellular.] 
(Biol.)  Having,  or  consisting  of,  but  a  single  cell;  as,  a 
unicellular  organism. 

U'nl-cen'tral  (-sen'tral),  a.  lUnt--}- central.]  (Biol.) 
Having  a  single  center  of  growth. 

Unicentral  development,  that  form  of  development  which 
takes  place  primarily  around  a  single  central  point,  as  in 
the  lowest  of  unicellular  organisms. 

U-nlC'i-ty  (iJ-nis'i-ty),  n.  [L.  unicus  single.  See 
Unique.]  The  condition  of  being  united  ;  quality  of  the 
unique ;  unification. 

Not  unity,  but  what  the  schoolmen  call  unicity.    De  Quincey. 

This  unicity  we  strive  not  to  express,  for  that  is  impossible, 
but  to  designate  by  the  nearest  analogy.  Coleridge. 

U'nl-cll'nal  (u'nl-kli'ual),  a.  \_Uni-  -\-  6r.  nAiVeii'  to 
incline.]     (Geol.)  See  Monoclinal. 

U'nl-COl'or-OUS  (li'nT-kiil'er-iSs),  a.  \_Uni-  -\-  colo7:] 
■{Zo'dl.)  Having  tlie  surface  of  a  uniform  color. 

U'ni-corn  (ii'ni-k6rn),  n.  [OE.  unicorne,  F.  unicorne, 
li.  unicornis  one-horned,  having  a 
single  horn ;  unus  one  +  cornu  a 
horn ;  cf.  L.  unicornuus  a  uni- 
corn. See  One,  and  Horn.]  1.  A 
fabulous  animal  with  one  horn ; 
the  monoceros  ;  —  often  repre- 
sented in  heraldry  as  a  supporter. 

2.  A  two-horned  animal  of  some 
unknown  kind,  so  called  in  the  Au- 
thorized Version  of  the  Scriptures. 

Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn  with  his 
band  in  the  furrow  ?       Job  xxxix.  10. 

B^p"  The  unicorn  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  was  probably  the 
urns.    See  the  Note  under  Reem. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Any  large  beetle 
having  a  hornlike  prominence  on  the  head  or  prothorax. 
(J)  The  larva  of  a  unicorn  moth. 

4.  (Zo'dl.)  The  kamichi ;  —  called  also  unicorn  bird. 

5.  {Mil.)  A  howitzer.     \_Obs.] 

Fossil   nnicom,  or  Fossil  nnicorn's  horn  {Med.),  a  sub- 
.stance  formerly  of  great  repute  in  medicine  ;  —  named 
from  having  been  supposed  to  be  the 
"bone  or  the  horn  of  the  unicorn.— 
Unicorn    flsh,    Unicorn    whale    (Zo'dl.), 
the  narwhal.  —  Unicorn  moth  (Zo'dl.), 
a  notodontian  moth  (Ccelodasys  uni- 
cornis) whose  caterpillar  has  a  promi- 
nent horn  on  its  back ;  —  called 
also  unicorn  prominent.  —  Uni- 
corn root  [Bot.),  a  name  of  two 
"l    North  American  plants,  the  yel- 
3    low-flowered   colicroot  (Aletris 
farinosa)  and  the  blazing  star 
(Chamwlirium   luteum).     Both 
Tnicorn  Moth  (Co?Zo(7asys  a™„"?e<i, in  medicine. --Unicorn 
unicornis),    a  Larva  ;       ^^^^  {Zool.),  any  one  of  several 
b  Imago.  species  of  ma- 

r  i  n  e  gastro- 
pods having  a  prominent  spine  on  the 
lip  of  the  shell.  Most  of  them  belong 
to  the  genera  Monoceros  and  Leucozo- 
nia. 


Unicorn,  in  British 
Royal  Coat  of  Arms. 


U'nl-cor'nous  (i!'nT-kSr'nus),  a. 
[See  Unicorn.]  {Zo'dl.)  Having  but  a 
single  horn ;  —  said  of  certain  insects. 
"  Unicornous  beetles. "  Sir  T.  Browne. 

U'ni-OOS'tate  (-kos'tat),  a.  [Uni- 
~\- oostate.]  {Bot.)  Having  a  single  rib 
■or  strong  nerve  running  upward  from 
the  base  ;  — said  of  a  leaf.  Unicorn  Shell 

U'nI-OUr'sal  (-kQr'sal),  a.  [Uni-+  (.Leucozonia cingw- 
L.  currere,  cursum,  to  run.]     (Geom.)  " 

That  can  be  passed  over  in  a  single  course  ;  —  said  of  a 
•curve  when  the  coordinates  of  the  point  on  the  curve  can 
he  expressed  as  rational  algebraic  functions  of  a  single 
parameter  6. 

'^^  As  e  varies  from  minus  infinity  to  plus  infinity,  to 
■each  value  of  e  there  corresponds  one,  and  only  one,  point 
of  the  curve,  wliile  to  each  point  on  the  curve  there  cor- 
responds one,  and  only  one,  value  of  0.  Straight  lines, 
•conic  sections,  curves  of  the  third  order  with  a  nodal 
point,  curves  of  the  fourth  order  with  three  double 
points,  etc.,  are  nnicursal. 

Un'i-de'aed  (un't-de'ad),  a.  Having  no  ideas  ;  sense- 
less ;  frivolous.  "  i7nirfeae(Z  girls."  Mrs.  Hemans. 
,  He  [Bacon]  received  the  unideae.d  page  [VilHcrs]  into  his 
mtimacy.  Lord  Campbell. 

Un'i-de'al  (-al),  a.  1.  Not  ideal;  real;  unimagi- 
native. 

2.  Unideaed.     [iJ.]  Johnson. 

U'ni-dl-men'Slon-al  (u'nT-dT-mSn'shBn-al),  a.  [Uni- 
4-  dimensional.]  (Math.)  Having  but  one  dimension. 
See  Dimension. 

U'nl-fa'cial  (-fa'shwl),  a.  \_Uni-  -{- facial]  Having 
but  one  front  surface ;  as,  some  foliaceous  corals  are 
un /facial,  the  polyp  mouths  being  confined  to  one  sur- 
face?. 

U-nSI'ic  (u-iut'Tk),  a.   Making  one  or  unity ;  unifying. 

U'ni-fl-ca'tlon  (u'nt-fr-ka'shun),  n.  [See  Unify.] 
The  act  of  unifying,  or  the  state  of  being  unified. 

Unificatimi  with  God  was  the  final  aim  of  the  Neoplatonicians. 

Flcmintj. 

U'nl-fl'er  (ii'iiT-fr/er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
unifies  ;  as,  a  natural  law  is  a  unifter  of  phenomena. 

U'nl-H'lar  (u'ni-fl'lSr),  a.    [  Uiii-  +  L.  fUum  a  tliread.] 


Having  only  one  thread  ;  involving  the  use  of  only  one 
thread,  wire,  fiber,  or  the  like  ;  as,  imijilar  suspension. 

Unifllar  magnetometer  (Physics),  an  iustrumeut  which 
consists  of  a  magnetic  bar  suspended  at  its  center  of 
gravity  by  a  long  thread,  constituting  a  delicate  means 
for  accurately  measuring  magnetic  intensities,  also  for 
determining  declinations  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

U'ni-fla-gel'late  (ii'iii-fla-jgl'lat  or  -flaj'Sl-liit),  a. 
lUiii-  -{-flagellate.]  {Biol.)  Having  but  one  ttagellum; 
as,  uniflagellate  organisms. 

O'ni-flO'rous  (-fio'rus),  a.  [Uni- -{- 'L.  flos,  floris,  a 
flower :  cf.  F.  uniflore.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  one  flower  only ; 
as,  a  uniflorous  peduncle. 

U'ni-fo'li-ate  (S'nT-fo'lT-at),  a.  [_Uni-  -f 
foliate.]     {Bot.)  Having  only  one  leaf. 

U'ni-fo'U-0-late  (-fo'lI-S-lat),  a.  \_Uni-  -\- 
foliolate.]  {Bot.)  Having  only  one  leaflet,  as 
the  leaves  of  the  orange  tree. 

U'nl-Iorm  (ii'ni-fSrra),  a.  [L.  uniformis; 
unus  one  -\-  forma  form  :   cf.  F.  uniforme.] 

1.  Having  always  the  same  form,  manner,  or 
degree  ;  not  varying  or  variable ;  unchanging ; 
consistent ;    equable ;    homogeneous ;    as,   the 
dress  of  the  Asiatics  has  been  uniform  from 
early  ages ;  the  temperature  is  uniform  ;  a    Unifoliolate 
stratum  of  uniform  clay.  Whewell.    ange  Tree.'' 

2.  Of  the  same  form  with  others ;  agreeing 

with  each  other ;  conforming  to  one  rule  or  mode ;  con- 
sonant. 

The  only  doubt  is  ...  .  how  far  churches  are  bound  to  be 
uniform  in  their  ceremonies.  Hooker. 

Uniform  matter,  that  which  is  all  of  the  same  kind  and 
texture  ;  homogeneous  matter.  —  Uniform  motion,  the  mo- 
tion of  a  body  when  it  passes  over  equal  spaces  in  equal 
times  ;  equable  motion.  Hutlon. 

U'ni-form,  n.  [F.  uniforme.  See  Uniform,  a.]  A 
dress  of  a  particular  style  or  fashion  worn  by  persons  in 
the  same  service  or  order  by  means  of  which  they  have 
a  distinctive  appearance ;  as,  the  uniform  of  the  artil- 
lery, of  the  police,  of  the  Freemasons,  etc. 

There  are  many  things  which  a  soldier  will  do  in  his  plain 
clothes  which  he  scorns  to  do  in  liis  uniform.     F.  W.  Robertson. 

In  full  uniform  (Mil.),  wearing  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
scribed uniform,  with  ornaments,  badges  of  rank,  sash, 
side  arms,  etc.  —  Uniform  sword,  an  officer's  sword  of  the 
regulation  pattern  prescribed  for  the  army  or  navy. 

U'ni-form,  v.  t.  1.  To  clothe  with  a  uniform  ;  as,  to 
uniform  a  company  of  soldiers. 

2.  To  make  conformable.     [Obs.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

U'ni-form'al  (-fSrm'al),  a.  Uniform.  lObs.]  Herrick. 

U'ni-form'ism  (-iz'm),  n.  [From  Uniform.]  {Geol.) 
The  doctrine  of  uniformity  in  the  geological  history  of 
the  earth  ;  —  in  part  equivalent  to  uniformitarianism, 
but  also  used,  more  broadly,  as  opposed  to  catastropkism. 

U'nl-form'1-ta'ri-an  (-T-ta'rT-on),  a.  {Geol.)  Of,  per- 
taining to,  or  designating,  the  view  or  doctrine  that  ex- 
isting causes,  acting  in  the  same  manner  and  with  es- 
sentially the  same  intensity  as  at  tlie  present  time,  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  geological  changes. 

U'ni-form'i-ta'ri-an,  n.  {Geol.)  One  who  accepts 
uniformitarianism,  or  the  uniformitarian  doctrine. 

U'nl-form'l-ta'ri-an-ism  (-tz'm),  n.  {Geol.)  The 
uniformitarian  doctrine. 

U'nl-form'i-ty  (-fSrm'i-ty),  n.  [L.  7iniformitas :  cf. 
F.  uniformite.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uni- 
form ;  freedom  from  variation  or  difference ;  resem- 
blance to  itself  at  all  times ;  sameness  of  action,  effect, 
etc.,  under  like  conditions  ;  even  tenor;  as,  the  ^/?^^/'or»^- 
ity  of  design  in  a  poem  ;  the  uniformity  of  nature. 

2.  Consistency  ;  sameness ;  as,  the  uniformity  of  a 
man's  opinions. 

3.  Similitude  between  the  parts  of  a  whole ;  as,  the 
uniformity  of  sides  in  a  regular  figure  ;  beauty  is  said  to 
consist  in  uniformity  with  variety. 

4.  Continued  or  unvaried  sameness  or  hkeness. 

5.  Conformity  to  a  pattern  or  rule ;  resemblance,  con- 
sonance, or  agreement ;  as,  the  uniformity  of  different 
churches  in  ceremonies  or  rites. 

Act  of  Uniformity  (Eng.  Hist.),  an  act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  1661,  prescribing  the  form  of  public  prayers,  ad- 
ministration of  sacraments,  and  other  rites  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  England.  Its  provisions  were  modified 
by  the  "  Act  of  Uniformity  Amendment  Act,"  of  1872. 

U'nl-fonn'ly  (u'ni-fdrm'ly),  adv.  In  a  uniform  man- 
ner ;  without  variation  or  diversity ;  by  a  regular,  con- 
stant, or  common  ratio  of  change ;  with  even  tenor ;  as, 
a  temper  uniformly  mild. 

To  vary  uniformly  (Math.),  to  vary  with  the  ratio  of  the 
corresponding  increments  constant ;  —  said  of  two  de- 
pendent quantities  with  regard  to  each  other. 

U'ni-form'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  uni- 
form ;  uniformity. 

U'ni-fy  (ii'ni-fi),  %k  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Unified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Unifying  (-fi'Ing).]  [Uni- -[- -fy :  cf. 
P.  unifier.]  To  cause  to  be  one  ;  to  make  into  a  unit ; 
to  unite  ;  to  view  as  one. 

A  comprehensive  or  uni/'ying  act  of  the  judging  faculty. 

))p  Qnincey. 
Perception  is  thus  a  unifying  act.    Sir  \V.  Jlamilton. 

U'nl-gen'1-ture  (-jSn'T-tiSr),  n.  [L.  unigenitus  only- 
begotten  ;  xinus  one  -j-  gignere,  genitum,  to  beget.]  The 
state  of  being  tlie  only  begotten.     [7?.]        Bp.  Peai-son. 

U-nig'e-nous  (iS-nTj'e-nus),  a.  [L.  unigena;  unus 
one  -f-  genere,  giguerc,  to  beget.]  {Biol.)  Being  of  one 
kind  ;  being  of  tlie  same  genus. 

U-nlJ'U-gate  (ii-uTi'ii-gat  or  u'nT-ju'gSt),  a.  [Uni- 
-f-  L.  jugitm  yoke,  pair:  cf.  L.  imifugus  having  one 
yoke.]  {Bot.)  Having  but  one  pair  of  leaflets ;  —  said  of 
a  pinnate  l^af. 

U'nl-la'bl-ate  (ii'nT-IJi'bT-at),  a.  [Uni-  -f-  labiate.] 
(Bot.)  Having  one  lip  only  ;  as,  a  vnilabiate  corolla. 

U'nl-lat'er-al  (-ISt'or-nl),  a.  [Uni-  -f-  lateral:  cf.  F. 
unilat/'ral.]  1.  Being  on  one  side  only;  affecting  but 
one  side  ;  one-sided. 
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2.  (Biol.)  Pertaining  to  one  side;  one-sided;  as,  a 
unilateral  raceme,  in  which  the  flowers  grow  only  on  one 
side  of  a  common  axis,  or  are  all  turned  to  one  side. 

Unilateral  contract  (Law),  a  contract  or  engagement  re- 
quirmg  future  action  only  by  one  party. 

U'ni-lit'er-al (ir'ni-llfer-al),  a.  lU7ii--\- literal.]  Con- 
sisting of  one  letter  only  ;  as,  a  uniliteral  word  or  sign. 

U'lll-lO'bar  (-lo'ber),  a.  [Uni-  -f  lobar.]  Consisting 
of  a  single  lobe. 

U'ni-lOC'U-lar  (-ISk'fi-ler),  a.  lUni- -\- locular :  cf. 
F.  uniloculaire.]  (Biol.)  Having  one  cell  or  cavity 
only  ;  as,  a  unilocular  capsule  or  shell. 

Un-im'l-ta-ble  (iSu-im'i-ta-b'l),  a.    Inimitable.    \_Obs.] 

Un'lm-pair'a-Ue  (uu'im-par'a-b'l),  a.  That  can  not 
be  impaired.  Hnkewill. 

Un'lm-peach'a-ble  (un'im-pech'a-b'l),  a.  Not  im- 
peachable ;  not  to  be  called  iu  question ;  exempt  from 
liability  to  accusation ;  free  from  stain,  guilt,  or  fault ; 
irreproacliable ;  blameless ;  as,  an  unimpeachable  rep- 
utation ;  unimpeachable  testimouy.  Burke.  —  Un'im- 
peach'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Un'im-peach'a-bly,  adv. 

Un-im'pli-oate  (un-im'pli-kat),  a.  Not  implicated. 
"  Unimplicate  in  folly."  R.  Browning. 

Un'lm-por'tance  (iin'im-pfir'tans),  n.  Want  of  im- 
portance ;  triviality.  Johnson. 

Un'im-proved'  (-proovd'),  a.  1.  Not  improved  ;  not 
made  better  or  wiser ;  not  advanced  iu  knowledge,  man- 
ners, or  excellence. 

2.  Not  used;  not  employed;  especially,  not  used  or 
employed  for  a  valuable  purpose ;  as,  unimproved  op- 
portunities ;  unimproved  blessings.  Cowper. 

3.  Not  tilled,  cultivated,  or  built  upon ;  yielding  no 
revenue  ;  as,  unimj^roved  land  or  soil. 

U'ni-muS'CU-lar  (vi'nT-miis'kiS-ler),  a.  [ Uni-  -\-  mus- 
cular.] (Zo'dl.)  Having  only  one  adductor  muscle,  and 
one  muscular  impression  on  each  valve,  as  the  oyster ; 
monomyarian. 

Un'ln-cum'bered  (un'in-kfim'berd),  a.  1.  Not  in- 
cumbered ;  not  burdened. 

2.  (Law)  Free  from  any  temporary  estate  or  interest, 
or  from  mortgage,  or  other  charge  or  debt ;  as,  an  es- 
tate unincumbered  with  dower. 

Un'in-Mn'gi-ble  (iin'in-frTn'jT-b'l),  a.  That  may 
not  be  infringed  ;  as,  an  uninfringible  monopoly. 

Un'in-tel'li-gence  (iin'Tn-tel'li-jens),  n.  Absence  or 
lack  of  intelligence ;  unwisdom  ;  ignorance.      Bp.  Hall. 

Un-in'ter-essed  (un-tn'ter-est),  a.  Uninterested  ;  un- 
affected.    [Obs.]  Glanvill. 

Un-in'ter-est-ed  (-est-ed),  a.  1.  Not  interested  ;  not 
having  any  interest  or  property  in  ;  having  nothing  at 
stake  ;  as,  to  be  uninterested  in  any  business. 

2.  Not  having  the  mind  or  tlie  passions  engaged ;  as, 
to  be  uninterested  in  a  discourse  or  narration. 

Un-ln'ter-mis'sion  (-mish'un),  n.  Want  or  failure 
of  intermission.     [7?.]  Bp.  Parker, 

U'ni-nu'cle-a'ted  (ii'ni-nu'kle-a'tgd),  a.  [Uni-  -f- 
nucleated.]  (Biol.)  Possessed  of  but  a  single  nucleus ; 
as,  a  uninuclealed  cell. 

U'nl-o  (u'nT-o),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  unio  unity,  union,  a 
single  large  pearl. 
See  Union.]  (Zo- 
ol.) Any  one  of 
numerous  species 
of  fresh-water 
mussels  belong- 
ing to  Unio  and 
many  allied  gene- 
ra. 

U'ni-oc'u-lar 

(-ok'ii -ler),  a. 
[Uni — |-  ocular.] 
Of,  pertaining  to, 
or  seated  in^  one  eye  ;  monocular. 

Un'ion  (un'yiin  ;  277),  n.  [F.,  from  L.  unio  oneness, 
union,  a  single  large  pearl,  a  kind  of  onion,  fr.  umis  one. 
See  One,  and  cf.  Onion,  Unit.]  1.  The  act  of  uniting  or 
joining  two  or  more  things  into  one,  or  the  state  of  being 
united  or  joined  ;  junction  ;  coalition ;  combination. 


Unio  (Unio  radiatus). 


Union  differs  from  connection,^  as  it  implies  that 

the  bodies  are  in  contact,  without  an  iiiterveniug  body  ; 
whereas  things  may  be  connected  by  the  intervention  of 
a  third  body,  as  by  a  cord  or  cliam. 

2.  Agreement  and  conjunction  of  mind,  spirit,  will, 
affections,  or  the  like  ;  harmony  ;  concord. 

3.  That  which  is  united,  or  made  one  ;  something 
formed  by  a  combination  or  coalition  of  parts  or  mem- 
bers; a  confederation;  a  consolidated  body;  a  league; 
as,  the  weavers  have  formed  a  union;  trades  unions 
have  become  very  numerous ;  the  United  States  of 
America  are  often  called  the  Union.  A.  Hamilton. 

4.  A  textile  fabric  composed  of  two  or  more  materiiJs, 
as  cotton,  silk,  wool,  etc.,  woven  together. 

5.  A  large,  fine  pearl.     [Obs.] 

If  they  [pcnrls]  be  white,  great,  round,  smooth,  and  weighty 

.  .  .  our  dainties  and  delictites  here  at  Rome  .  .  .  call  them 

unions,  as  a  man  would  say  "  singular,"  and  by  themselves 

alone.  Holland. 

In  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw. 

Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 

In  Dcnmiirk's  crown  have  worn.  Sltak. 

6.  A  device  emblematic  of  union,  used  on  a  natioual 
flag  or  ensign,  sometimes,  as  in  the  military  standard  of 
Great  Britain,  covering  the  wliole  field ;  sometimes,  as 
in  tlie  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  the  English  naval 
and  marine  fl.ag,  occupying  the  upper  inner  corner,  the 
rest  of  the  flag  being  called  the  fly.  Also,  a  flag  ha\  iug 
such  a  device  ;  especially,  the  flag  of  Great  Britain. 

li^""  The  union  of  the  United  States  eusifi'n  is  a  clus- 
toi-  of  white  stars,  iloiuilint;  tin-  uuidii  of  llh>  Slates  aiul, 
propeily,  equal  in  iiuiiil>erto  that  cif  the  States,  ili-iplaved 
oiuiblue  tielil  ;  tho,;/v  beiu);  eouiposeil  ot  alternate  stripes 
of  red  and  white.  Tlie  union  of  the  British  ei\sit;n  i^  1  ho 
throe  crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  ami  St.  I'alriek, 
in  combination,  denoting  tlio  union  ot  Kuglaiul,  Scot  laud, 
and    Ireland,  displayed  on  a  blue  field  in  the  natioual 


Use,    unite,   r«de,   full,   fip,   arn ;    pitf ;    food,   fo"ot ;    out,  oil ;     chair  j    go  j    Bing,  iak  i    tlion,   thin ;    bow ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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banner  used  on  shore,  on  a  red,  white,  or  blue  field  in 
naral  ensigns,  and  with  a  white  border  or  fly  va  the  mer- 
chant service. 

7.  (Mach.)  A  joint  or  other  connection  uniting  parts 
of  machinery,  or  tlie  like,  as  tlie  elastic  pipe  of  a  tender 
connecting  it  with  the  feed  pipe  of  a  locomotive  engine ; 
especially,  a  pipe  fitting  for  connecting  pipes,  or  pipes 
and  fittings,  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  disconnection. 

8.  (^Brewing)  A  cask  suspended  on  trunnions,  in  which 
fermentation  is  carried  on. 

HypoBtatio  union.  (Tkeol.)  See  imder  Hypostatic.  — 
Latin  union.  See  under  Latin.  —  Legislative  Union  i£ng. 
Nisi.),  the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
took  place  Jan.  1,  1801.  —Union,  or  Act  of  Union  (Eng. 
Hist.),  the  act  by  which  Scotland  was  united  to  England, 
or  by  which  the  two  kingdoms  were  incorporated  into  one, 
in  1707.  —  Union  by  the  first,  or  second,  intention.  (Surg.) 
See  To  heal  by  t/iejir.^t,  or  second,  intention,  under  Inten- 
tion.—  Union  down  (Naui.),  a  signal  of  distress  at  sea 
made  by  reversing  the  flag,  or  turning  its  union  down- 
ward. —  Union  Jack.  {Naut.}  See  Jack,  n.,  10.  —  Union 
Joint.  (Meek.)  (a)  A  joint  formed  by  means  of  a  union. 
lb)  A  piece  of  pipe  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T- 

Syn.  —  Unity ;  junction ;  connection  ;  concord  :  alli- 
ance ;  coalition ;  combination ;  confederacy.  —  Union, 
Unitt.  Union  is  the  act  of  bringing  two  or  more  things 
together  so  as  to  make  but  one,  or  the  state  of  being 
miited  into  one.  Unity  is  a  state  of  simple  oneness,  either 
of  essence,  as  the  unity  of  God,  or  of  action,  feeling,  etc., 
as  unity  of  design,  of  affection,  etc.  Thus,  we  may  speak 
of  effecting  a  union  of  interests  which  shall  result  in  a 
unity  of  labor  and  interest  in  securing  a  given  object. 

One  kingdom,  joy,  and  union  without  end.       Milton. 
[i\Iaii]  is  to  .  .  .  beget 

Like  of  his  like,  his  image  mmtipUed, 

In  wiity  defective  ;  which  requires 

Collateral  love,  and  dearest  amity.  Miltgn. 

Un'lon-lsm  (Sn'yiin-iz'm),  n.  1.  The  sentiment  of 
attachment  to  a  federal  union,  especially  to  the  federal 
union  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  principles,  or  the  system,  of  combination  among 
workmen  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  or  trade. 

Un'ion-ist,  n.  1.  One  who  advocates  or  promotes 
union ;  especially,  a  loyal  supporter  of  a  federal  union, 
as  that  of  the  United  States. 

2.  A  member  or  supporter  of  a  trades  union. 

Un'ion-ls'tlC  (-Ts'tTk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  union 
or  unionists ;  tending  to  promote  or  preserve  union. 

U'nl-0'vu-late  (ii'ni-o'vi5-lat),  a.  [Uni- -\- ovulate.'] 
[Bot.)  Containing  but  one  ovule. 

II  U-nip'a-ra  (ii-nTp'a-ra),  n.  [NL.  See  Unipakous.] 
A  woman  who  has  borne  one  child. 

U-nip'a-rous  (-rus),  a.  [i7Kt-  +  L.  parere  to  bring 
forth.]  1.  {Zo'dl.)  Producing  but  one  egg  or  young  at 
a  time. 

2.  {Bot.)  Producing  but  one  axis  of  inflorescence;  — 
oaid  of  the  scorpioid  cyme. 

U'nl-ped  (li'ui-ped),  a.  \Uni-  -\-  L.  pes,  pedis,  foot.] 
Having  only  one  foot.  Wright. 

U'ni-per'son-al  (-per'siin-al),  a.     \Uni--{- personal.'] 

1.  Existing  as  one,  and  only  one,  person ;  as,  a  uni- 
personal  God. 

2.  {Gram.)  Used  in  only  one  person,  especially  only 
in  the  third  person,  as  some  verbs  ;  impersonal. 

U'nl-per'son-al-ist,  n.  {Theol.)  One  who  believes 
th.it  the  Deity  is  unipersonal. 

U-nlph'0-nOUS  (ii-nTf'6-n2s),  a.  [JTni-  +  6r.  ^lavrj 
sound.]     Having  but  one  sound,  as  the  drum,     [i?.] 

U-nlp'll-cate  (ii-nip'lT-kat),  a.  [Uni-  -{-  plicate.] 
Having,  or  consisting  of,  but  one  fold. 

U'nl-po'lar  (u'nl-po'ler),  a.  [Uni- -\- polar.]  \.  {Phys- 
ics) Having,  or  acting  by  means  of,  one  pole  only. 

2.  (Anat.)  Having  but  one  pole  or  process;  —  applied 
to  those  ganglionic  nerve  cells  wliich  have  but  one  radi- 
ating process ;  —  opposed  to  multipolar. 

Unipolar  induction  (Elec),  induction,  as  in  a  conduct- 
ing circuit,  by  only  one  pole  of  a  magnet.  —  Unipolar 
•timnlation  (Physiol.),  the  stimulation  sometimes  pro- 
duced when  one  electrode  of  an  induction  apparatus 
is  applied  to  a  nerve  ;  —  called  also  unipolar  induction  ac- 
tion. Du  Bois-Reymond. 

U-nlque'  (ii-nek'),  a.  [F.  unique;  cf.  It.  unico ;  from 
L.  unicus,  from  unus  one.  See  One.]  Being  without  a 
like  or  equal ;  unmatched  ;  unequaled  ;  unparalleled  ; 
single  in  kind  or  excellence ;  sole.  —  U-ni(XUe1y,  adv.  — 
U-nlque'ness,  n. 

U-nlque',  n.  A  thing  without  a  like ;  something  un- 
equaled or  unparalleled.     [iJ.] 

The  phenix,  the  unique  of  birds.       De  Quincey. 

U-nlq'ul-ty  (ia-nik'wi-t^),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unique  ;  uniqueness.     [_E.]  Walpole. 

U'ni-ra'di-a'ted  (u'ni-ra'dT-a'ted),  a.  [Uni-  +  ra- 
iiated.]    Having  but  one  ray. 

U'nl-ra'mous  (-ra'miis),  a.  [  Uni-  +  L.  ramus  branch.] 
'Biol.)  Having  but  one  branch. 

U'ni-sep'tate  (-sep'tat),  a.  [Uni-  -|-  septate.]  {Bot.) 
Having  but  one  septum,  or  partition ;  —  said  of  two- 
ceUed  fruits,  such  as  the  siUcles  of  cruciferous  plants. 

C'ni-se'ri-al  (-se'rt-al),  a.  [Uni-  -{-  serial.]  Having 
only  one  row  or  series. 

U'ni-se'ri-ate  (-se'rT-at),  a.  [Uni-  +  seriate.]  Hav- 
ing one  line  or  series ;  uniserial.  —  U'ni-se'ri-ate-ly ,  adv. 

U'nl-sex'U-al  (-seks'ii-al),  o.  [Uni- -\- sexual :  cf. 
F.  unisexuel.]  {Biol.)  Having  one  sex  only,  as  plants 
which  have  the  male  and  female  flowers  on  separate  in- 
dividuals, or  animals  in  which  the  sexes  are  in  separate 
■ndividuals;  dioecious ;  — distinguished  from  bisexual,  or 
iermaphrodiie.    See  Dimcious. 

D'ni-sil'i-cate  (-sTl'T-kSt),  n.  [Uni-  -f  sUicate.] 
(Min.)  A  salt  of  orthosilicic  acid,  HjSiOi;  — so  called 
because  tlie  ratio  of  the  oxygen  atoms  united  to  the  ba- 
sic metals  and  silicon  respectively  is  1:1;  for  example, 
MgjSiO^  or  2Mg0.Si0j. 

U'nl-BOn  (li'nT-siin ;  277),  n.  [LL.  unisonus  having  the 
came  sound  ;  L.  unus  one  -|-  sonus  a  sound :  cf .  F.  vnisson, 


It.  unisono.   See  One,  and  Sound  a  noise.]   1.  Harmony ; 
agreement ;  concord  ;  union. 

Unison  is  the  word  which  at  once  characterizes  true  religion 
and  describes  the  upper  world.  /.  Taylor. 

2.  {Mus.)  Identity  in  pitch;  coincidence  of  sounds 
proceeding  from  an  equality  in  the  number  of  vibrations 
made  in  a  given  time  by  two  or  more  sonorous  bodies. 
Parts  played  or  sung  in  octaves  are  also  said  to  be  in 
unison,  or  in  octaves. 

i^"  If  two  cords  of  the  same  substance  have  equal 
length,  thickness,  and  tension,  they  are  said  to  be  in 
unison,  and  their  sounds  will  be  in  unison.  Sounds  of 
very  different  qualities  and  force  may  be  in  ttnison,  as 
the  sound  of  a  bell  may  be  in  unison  with  a  sound  of  a 
flute.  Unison,  then,  consists  in  identity  of  pitch  alone, 
irrespective  of  quality  of  sound,  or  timbre,  whether  of 
instruments  or  of  human  voices.  A  piece  or  passage  is 
said  to  be  sung  or  played  in  unison  when  all  the  voices 
or  instruments  perforin  the  same  part,  in  which  sense 
unison  is  contradistinguished  from  harmony. 

3.  A  single,  unvaried  tone.  [B.]  Pope. 
In  imiBon,  in  agreement ;  agreeing  in  tone ;  in  concord. 
U'ni-son  (n'nT-siin ;  277),  a.    [Cf.  It.  unisono.    See 

Unison,  ».]    1.  Sounding  alone.     [Obs.] 

[Sounds]  intermixed  with  voice, 
Choral  or  unison.  Milton. 

2.  {Mus.)  Sounded  alike  in  pitch;  unisonant;  uniso- 
nous ;  as,  unison  passages,  in  which  two  or  more  parts 
unite  in  coincident  sound. 

U-nis'0-nal  (ii-nis'o-nal),  a.  Being  in  unison;  unis- 
onant. —  U-nls'0-nal-ly,  adv. 

U-nls'O-nance  (-nans),  n.  [See  Unisonant.]  Accord- 
ance of  sounds ;  unison. 

U-nis'0-nant  (-nant),  a.  [Uni- +  sonant.  See  Uni- 
son.] Being  in  unison  ;  having  the  same  degree  of  grav- 
ity or  acutencss  ;  sounded  alike  in  pitch. 

U-nls'O-nous  (-nus),  a.  [See  Unison.]  Being  in  uni- 
son ;  unisonant.  Bzisby. 

U'nit  (u'nit),  n.  [Abbrev.  from  uniti/.]  1.  A  single 
thing  or  person. 

2.  {Arith.)  The  least  whole  number ;  one. 

iTniis  are  the  integral  parts  of  any  large  number.    I.  Watts. 

3.  A  gold  coin  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  of  the  value  of 
twenty  shillings.  Camden. 

4.  Any  determinate  amount  or  quantity  (as  of  length, 
time,  heat,  value)  adopted  as  a  standard  of  measurement 
for  other  amounts  or  quantities  of  the  same  kind. 

5.  {Math.)  A  single  thing,  as  a  magnitude  or  number, 
regarded  as  an  undivided  whole. 

Abstract  unit,  the  unit  of  numeration ;  one  taken  in  the 
abstract ;  the  number  represented  by  1.  The  term  is  used 
in  distinction  from  concrete,  or  denominate,  un  it,  that  is,  a 
unit  in  which  the  kmd  of  thing  is  expressed ;  a  unit  of 
measure  or  value ;  as  1  foot,  1  dollar,  1  pomid,  and  the 
like.  —  Complex  unit  (Theory  of  Numbers),  an  imaginary 
number  of  the  form  «  +  6V— 1,  when  a'^-\-b-  ^1.  — 
Buodecimal  unit,  a  unit  in  the  scale  of  numbers  increas- 
ing or  decreasing  by  twelves.  — Fractional  unit,  the  unit 
of  a  fraction ;  the  reciprocal  of  the  denominator ;  thus, 
\  is  the  unit  of  the  fraction  J .  —  Integral  unit,  the  miit 
of  integral  numbers,  or  1.  —  Physical  unit,  a  value  or 
magnitude  conventionally  adopted  as  a  unit  or  standard 
in  physical  measurements.  The  various  physical  units 
are  usually  based  on  given  units  of  length,  mass,  and 
time,  and  on  the  density  or  other  properties  of  some  sub- 
stance, for  example,  water.  See  Dyne,  Ekg,  Faead,  Ohm, 
PouNDAL,  etc.  —Unit  deme  (Biol.),  a  unit  of  the  inferior 
order  or  orders  of  individuality.  —  Unit  Jar  (Elec. ),  a  small, 
insulated  Leyden  jar,  placed  between  the  electrical  ma- 
chine and  a  larger  jar  or  battery,  so  as  to  announce,  by 
its  repeated  discharges,  the  amount  of  electricity  passed 
into  the  larger  jar.  —  Unit  of  heat  (Physics),  a  determi- 
nate quantity  of  heat  adopted  as  a  unit  of  measure ;  a 
thermal  unit  (see  under  Thermal).  Water  is  the  sub- 
stance generally  employed,  the  unit  being  one  gram  or 
one  pound,  and  the  temperature  interval  one  degree  of 
the  Centigrade  or  Fahrenheit  scale.  When  referred  to 
the  gram,  it  is  called  the  gram  degree.  The  British  unit 
of  heat,  or  thermal  unit,  used  by  engineers  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States,  is  the  quantity  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  raise  one  pound  of  pure  water  at  and  near  its 
temperature  of  greatest  density  (39.1^  Fahr.)  through 
one  degree  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  Rankine.  —  Unit 
of  illumination,  the  light  of  a  sperm  candle  burning  120 
grains  per  hour.  Standard  gas,  burning  at  the  rate  of 
hve  cubic  feet  per  hour,  must  have  an  illuminating  power 
equal  to  that  of  fourteen  such  candles.  —  Unit  of  measure 
(as  of  length,  surface,  volume,  dry  measure,  liquid  meas- 
ure, money,  weight,  time,  and  the  like),  in  general,  a  de- 
terminate quantity  or  magnitude  of  the  kind  designated, 
taken  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  others  of  the  same 
kind,  in  assigning  to  them  numerical  values,  as  1  foot, 
1  yard,  1  mile,  1  square  foot,  1  square  yard,  1  cubic  foot,  1 
peck,  1  bushel,  1  gallon,  1  cent,  1  ounce,  1  pound,  1  hour, 
and  the  like ;  more  specifically,  the  fundamental  unit 
adopted  in  any  system  of  weights,  measures,  or  money, 
by  which  its  several  denominations  are  regulated,  and 
which  is  itself  defined  by  comparison  with  some  known 
magnitude,  either  natural  or  empirical,  as,  in  the  United 
States,  the  dollar  for  money,  the  pound  avoirdupois  for 
weight,  the  yard  for  length,  the  gallon  of  8.3389  pounds 
avoirdupois  of  water  at  39.8^  Fahr.  (about  231  cubic 
inches)  for  liquid  measure,  etc.  ;  in  Great  Britain,  the 
pound  sterling,  the  pound  troy,  the  yard,  or  xbsVts  Pa^rt 
of  the  length  of  a  second's  pendulum  at  London,  the  gal- 
lon of  277.274  cubic  inches,  etc. ;  in  the  metric  system, 
the  meter,  the  liter,  the  gram,  etc.  —  Unit  of  power. 
(Mach.)  See  HoESE  power. —Unit  of  reaistance.  (Elec.) 
See  Resistance,  n.,  4,  and  Ohm.  —Unit  of  work  (Physics), 
the  amount  of  work  done  by  a  unit  force  acting  through 
a  unit  distance,  or  the  amount  required  to  lift  a  unit 
weigl]t  through  a  unit  distance  against  gravitation.  See 
Erg,  Foot  Pound,  Kilogr ammeter. —Unit  stress  (Mech, 
Physics),  stress  per  unit  of  area;  intensity  of  stress.  It 
is  expressed  in  ounces,  pounds,  tons,  etc.,  per  square 
inch,  square  foot,  or  square  yard,  etc.,  or  in  atmospheres, 
or  inches  of  mercury  or  water,  or  the  like. 

U-nit'a-ble  (tl-nlt'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  union  by 
growth  or  otherwise.  Owen. 

U'ni-ta'ri-an  (ii'nl-ta'ri-an),  n.  [Cf.  F.  um'taire,  uni- 
tairien,  NL.  unitarius.     See  Unity.]     1.   (Theol.)  One 
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who  denies  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  believing  that 
God  exists  only  in  one  person  ;  a  uiiipersonalist ;  also, 
one  of  a  denomination  of  Christians  holding  this  belief. 

2.  One  who  rejects  the  principle  of  dualism. 

3.  A  monotheist     [R.]  Fleming. 
U'nl-ta'ri-an  (u'nT-ta'rT-an),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to 

Unitarians,  or  their  doctrines. 

U'ni-ta'rl-an-ism  (-Iz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F.  unitairianisme.] 
The  doctrines  of  Unitarians. 

U'ni-ta'ri-an-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Uni- 
tarianized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  UNriARiANiziNG  (-!'- 
zing).]     To  change  or  turn  to  Unitarian  views. 

U'nit-a-ry  (ii'nit-a-ry),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
unit  or  units  ;  relating  to  unity  j  as,  the  unitary  method 
in  arithmetic. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  a  unit ;  not  divided ;  united. 

Unitary  theory  (Chem.),  the  modern  theory  that  the 
molecules  of  all  complete  compounds  are  units,  whose 
parts  are  bound  together  in  definite  structure,  with  mu- 
tual and  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other,  and  are  not 
mere  aggregations  of  more  or  less  complex  groups;  — 
distinguished  from  the  duulistic  theory. 

U-nite'  (ii-nit'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  United  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Uniting.]  [L.  unitus,  p.  p.  of  tmire  to  unite,  from 
unus  one.  See  One.]  1.  To  put  together  so  as  to  make 
one ;  to  join,  as  two  or  more  constituents,  to  form  a 
whole ;  to  combine  ;  to  connect ;  to  join ;  to  cause  to 
adhere ;  as,  to  tmite  bricks  by  mortar ;  to  unite  iron  bare 
by  welding ;  to  unite  two  armies. 

2.  Hence,  to  join  by  a  legal  or  moral  bond,  as  fami- 
lies by  marriage,  nations  by  treaty,  men  by  opinions ; 
to  join  in  interest,  affection,  fellowship,  or  the  like ;  to 
cause  to  agree ;  to  harmonize ;  to  associate  ;  to  attach. 
Under  his  great  vicegerent  reign  abide, 
United  as  one  individual  soul.  3nUon. 

The  king  proposed  nothing  more  than  to  unite  his  kingdom  in 
one  form  of  worship.  Clarendon. 

Syn. —To  add ;  join ;  annex ;  attach.    See  Add. 

D-nite',  V.  i.  1.  To  become  one  ;  to  be  cemented  or 
consolidated ;  to  combine,  as  by  adhesion  or  mixture ;  to 
coalesce  ;  to  grow  together. 

2.  To  join  in  an  act ;  to  concur ;  to  act  in  concert ;  as, 
all  parties  united  in  signing  the  petition. 

U-nlte',  a.  [L.  unitus,  p.  p.  See  Unite,  v.  y  United ; 
joint ;  as,  unite  consent.     [Obs.]  J.  Webster, 

U-nit'ed,  a.     Combined  ;  joined  ;  made  one. 

United  Brethren.  (Eccl.)  See  Moravian,  n.— United 
flowers  (Bot.),  flowers  which  have  the  stamens  and  pistils 
in  the  same  flower.  —  The  United  Kiagdom,  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  —  so  named  since  January  1, 1801,  when  the 
Legislative  Union  went  into  operation.  —  United  Creeks 
(Eccl. ),  those  members  of  the  Greek  Church  who  acknowl- 
edge the  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  —  called  also  uniats. 

U-nit'ed-ly,  adv.    In  a  united  manner.  Dryden. 

U-nit'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  vi^hich,  unites. 

Un-it'er-a-ble  (iin-Tt'er-a-b'l),  a.  Not  iterable  ;  inca- 
pable of  being  repeated.  [Oftj.]  "  To  play  away  an  un- 
iterable  life."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

U-lU'tion  (ii-nlsh'un),  n.  [LL.  unitio,  from  L.  unire. 
See  Unite,  v.  i.]  The  act  of  uniting,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing united ;  junction.     [Obs.]  Wiseman. 

U'nl-tive  (ii'm-tTv),  a.  [LL.  unitivus  :  cf.  F.  unitif.] 
Having  the  power  of  uniting;  eausing,  or  tending  to  pro- 
duce, union.  Jer.  Taylor. 

U'ni-tive-ly,  a(fw.    In  a  tmitive  manner.      Cudworth. 

U'nit-lze  (u'nit-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  UNmzED 
(-Izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Unitizing  (-i'zTng).]  To  reduce 
to  a  unit,  or  one  whole ;  to  form  into  a  unit ;  to  unify. 

U'ni-tude  (ii'ni-tiid),  n.    Unity.     [E.]     H.  Spencer. 

U'ni-ty  (u'nT-ty),  n.  ;  pi.  Unities  (-tiz).  [OE.  unite, 
F.  unite,  L.  unitas,  from  unus  one.  See  One,  and  cf 
Unit.]     1.  The  state  of  being  one  ;  oneness. 

Whatever  we  can  consider  as  one  thing  suggests  to  the  under- 
standing the  idea  of  wniiy.  Locke. 

(!^°°  Unity  is  affirmed  of  a  simple  substance  or  indi- 
visible monad,  or  of  several  particles  or  parts  so  inti- 
mately and  closely  united  as  to  constitute  a  separate 
body  or  thing.    See  the  Synonyms  under  Union. 

2.  Concord;  harmony;  conjunction;  agreement;  uni- 
formity ;  as,  a  unity  of  proofs ;  unity  of  doctrine. 

Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity  1  Ps.  cxxxiii.  1. 

3.  {Math.)  Any  definite  quantity,  or  aggregate  of 
quantities  or  magnitudes  taken  as  one,  or  for  which  1  is 
made  to  stand  in  calculation  ;  thus,  in  a  table  of  natura.1 
sines,  the  radius  of  the  circle  is  regarded  as  unity. 

(Ed^  The  number  1,  when  it  is  not  applied  to  any  par- 
ticular thing,  is  generally  called  unity. 

4.  {Poetry  &  Bhet.)  In  dramatic  composition,  one  of 
the  principles  by  which  a  uniform  tenor  of  story  and  pro- 
priety of  representation  are  preserved ;  conformity  in  a 
composition  to  these  principles ;  in  oratory,  discourse, 
etc.,  the  due  subordination  and  reference  of  every  part 
to  the  development  of  one  leading  idea  or  the  establish- 
ment of  the  main  proposition. 

(II^°"  In  the  Greek  drama,  the  three  unities  required 
were  those  of  action,  of  time,  and  of  place ;  that  is,  that 
there  should  be  but  one  main  plot ;  that  the  time  sup- 
posed should  not  exceed  twenty-four  hours;  and  that 
the  place  of  the  action  before  the  spectators  should  be 
one  and  the  same  throughout  the  piece. 

5.  {Fine  Arts  &  Mus.)  Such  a  combination  of  parts 
as  to  constitute  a  whole,  or  a  kind  of  symmetry  of  style 
and  character. 

6.  {Law)  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  an  estate 
held  by  several  in  joint  tenancy. 

WW^  The  properties  of  it  are  derived  from  its  unity, 
which  is  fourfold :  unity  of  interest,  unity  of  title,  unity 
of  time,  and  unity  of  possession  ;  in  other  words,  joint 
tenants  have  one  and  the  same  interest,  accruing  by  one 
and  the  same  conveyance,  commencing  at  the  same  time, 
and  held  by  one  and  the  same  undivided  possession. 
Unity  of  possession  is  also  a  joint  possession  of  two  rights 
in  the  same  thing  by  several  titles,  as  when  a  man,  having 
a  lease  of  land,  afterward  buys  the  fee  simple,  or.  having 
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an  easement  in  the  land  of  another,  buys  the  servient 
estate. 

Atnnlty,  atone.— Unity  of  type.  (Biol.)  See  under  Type. 

Syn.  —  Union ;  oneness ;  junction  ;  concord ;  harmony. 
See  Union. 

V-niv'a-lence  (ii-nTv'a-lens),  n.  (Ckem.)  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  univalent. 

U-nlv'a-lent(-leut),a.  [Utii-  +  L.  valens,  -eniis,  p.  pr. 
See  Valence.]  \Chem.)  Having  a  valence  of  one  ;  capa- 
ble of  combining  with,  or  of  being  substituted  for,  one 
atom  of  hydrogen ;  monovalent ;  —  said  of  certain  atoms 
and  radicals. 

U'ni-valve  (v/nT-valv),   n.     {Uni-  -\- 
valve:  cf.  F.  univalve.']     {Zodl.)  A  shell 
consisting  of  one  valve  only;  a  moUusk 
whose  shell  is  composed  of 
a  single  piece,  as  the  snaUs 
and  conchs. 

(J^^  Most  univalves  are 
spiral  and  are  the  shells  of 
gastropods,  but  many  be- 
long to  cephalopods  and 
pteropods.  A  large  number 
of  univalves  belonging  to 
the  gastropoda  are  conical, 
cup-shaped,  or  shieldlike, 
as  the  limpets. 

U'nl- valve  (u'nT-vav), 

O'ni-valved  (-vSlvd),    , 
a.  [Cf.  F.  univalve.']  {Bot.  Univ.ilves.  A  Siphonostomatous 
&  Zodl.)       Having  one     S'^f "  °'  -^eto  /m'Waria ;  B 

,  ,'  ^7         Holostomatous  Shell  of  Cina«?a 

valve  only;  as,  a  univalve    areolata.         """=""        " 
Bliell  or  pericarp. 

II  U'nl-val'Tl-a  (u'ni-val'vT-a),-n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zo'ol.) 
Same  as  Gastropoda. 

U'ni-val'vu-lar  (-vSl'vu-ler),  a.  (Bot.  &  Zo'ol.)  Same 
as  Univalve,  a. 

U'nl-ver'«al  (-ver'sal),  a.  [L.  universalis:  cf.  F. 
universel,  OF.  also  univeisal.  See  Universe.]  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  universe ;  extending  to,  including, 
or  affecting,  the  whole  number,  quantity,  or  space  ;  un- 
limited ;  general ;  all-reaching ;  all-pervading  ;  as,  uni- 
versal ruin';  universal  good  ;  universal  benevolence  or 
beneficence.     "  Anointed  ttJiJj'ersaZ  King. "  Hilton. 

The  ?/n;rer5rt7 cause 
Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  laws.  Pope. 

From  harmony,  Ironi  heavenly  harmony. 
This  wni'yersaf  frame  began.  Drifden. 

J^^  Universal  and  its  derivatives  are  used  in  common 
discourse  for  general  and  its  derivatives.    See  General. 

2.  Constituting  or  considered  as  a  whole ;  total ;  en- 
tire ;  whole  ;  as,  tlie  universal  world.  Shah 

At  which  the  xinivcrsal  host  up  sent 

A  8hout  that  tore  Hell's  concave.  Milton. 

3.  {Msch.^  Adapted  or  adapt£,ble  to  all  or  to  various 
uses,  shapes,  sizes,  etc. ;  as,  a  universal  milling  machine. 

4.  (Logic)  Forming  the  whole  of  a  genus  ;  relatively 
unlimited  in  extension ;  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  whole 
of  a  subject ;  as,  a  universal  proposition ;  —  opposed  to 
particular ;  e.  g.  (universal  affirmative)  All  men  are  ani- 
mals ;  (universal  negative)  No  men  are  omniscient. 

Universal  chnck  (Mach.),  a  chuck,  as  for  a  lathe,  having 
jaws  which  can  be  moved  simultaneously  so  as  to  grasp 
objects  of  various  sizes.  —  Universal  church,  the  whole 
church  of  God  in  the  world  ;  the  catholic  church.  See 
the  Note  under  Catholic,  a.,  1.  —  Universal  conpling. 
(Mach.)  Same  as  PniperiaOo™',  below. —Universal  dial, 
a  dial  by  which  the  hour  may  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  or  under  any  elevation  of  the  pole.  —  Universal  in- 
strument (Astron.),  a  species  of  altitude  and  azimuth  in- 
strument, the  peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  the  object  end 
of  the  telescope  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  eye 
end,  with  a  prism  of  total  reflection  at  the  angle,  and 
the  eye  end  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  horizontal  axis  of 
the  instrument,  having  the  eyepiece  at  the  pivot  and  in 
the  center  of  the  altitude  circle,  so  tliat  the  eye  has  con- 
venient access  to  both  at  the  same  time.— Universal  Joint 
(Mach.),  a  contrivance 
used  for  joining  two 
shafts  or  parts  of  a  ma- 
chine endwise,  so  that 
the  one  may  give  rotary 

motion     to     the     other  \,yi..sy//  ^— ss  */5 

when  forming   an  angle     R^?/  /:^^l        yy^ 

with    it,    or   may   move  1 11  Pv  ///     Jl— ^^ 

freely  in  all  directions 
with  respect  to  the 
other,  as  by  means  of 
a  cross  connecting  the" 
forked  ends  of  the  two 
shafts  (Fig.  1).  Smce 
this  joint  can  not  act 
when  the  angle  of  the 
shafts  is  less  than  140^^,  a 
double  joint  of  the  same 
kind  is  sometimes  used 
for  giving  rotary  motion  at  angles  less  than  140°  (Fig.  2). 
—Universal  umbel  (Bot.),  a  primary  or  general  umbel ;  the 
first  or  largest  set  of  rays  in  a  compound  umbel ;  —  op- 
posed to  partial  umbel.  A  universal  involucre  is  not  un- 
frequently  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  universal  umbel. 

Syn.— General;  aU;  whole;  total.    See  General. 

TJ'nI-ver'sal,  n.  1.  The  whole  ;  the  general  system 
of  the  universe  ;  the  universe,     \_0bs.1 

Plato  calleth  God  the  cause  and  original,  the  nature  and 
reason,  of  the  universal.  sir  ]V.  Raleirih. 

2.  (Logic)  (a)  A  general  abstract  conception,  so  called 
trom  being  universally  applicable  to,  or  predicable  of, 
each  individual  or  species  contained  under  It.  (b)  A  uni- 
yersal  proposition.    See  Universal,  a.,  4. 

U'ni-ver-sa'Il-an  (-ver-sa'll-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Universaliam  ;  Universalist.     \_R.] 

U'nl-ver'sal-lsm  (-ver'snl-Tz'in),  n.  [Cf.  F.  univer- 
mlisme.]  (Theol.)  Tlie  doctrine  or  belief  that  all  men 
(vill  be  saved,  or  made  happy,  in  the  future  state. 

U'nl-ver'sal-lst  (-sal-iat),  re.     [Cf.  F.  universaliste.] 

1.  (Theol.)  One  who  believes  in  Uiiiversalism ;  one  of 
I  denomination  of  Christians  holding  this  faith. 


1  Single  Universal  Joint!  a  b 
Shafts  ;  c  Cross.  2  Double 
Universal  Joint ;  a  h  Shafts  ; 
cc  Crosses;  d  Connecting  Link. 


2.  One  who  affects  to  understand  all  the  particulars 
in  statements  or  propositions.     [06i.]  Bentley. 

U'ni-ver'sal-ist  (ii'nT-ver'sol-ist),  a.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  Universalists  or  their  doctrines. 

U'ni-ver'sal-ls'Uc  (-Ts'tik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  whole ;  universal. 

U'ni-vor-sal'i-ty  (-ver-sSl'T-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Universali- 
ties (-tiz).  [Cf.  F.  universalite.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  universal ;  unlimited  extension  or  application  ; 
generality ;  —  distinguished  from  particularity  ;  as,  the 
universality  of  a  proposition ;  the  universality  of  sin ; 
the  universality  of  the  Deluge. 

U'ni-ver'sal-Ize  (u'ni-ver'sal-iz),  v.  t.  \imp.  &p.  p. 
Universalized  (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Universalizino 
(-i'zing).]  [Cf.  P.  universaliser.]  To  make  universal ; 
to  generalize.  Coleridge. 

U'nl-ver'sal-Iy,  adv.  In  a  universal  manner ;  with- 
out exception ;  as,  God's  laws  are  universally  binding  on 
his  creatures. 

U'ni-ver'sal-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
universal ;  universality. 

U'ni-verse  (u'nT-vers),  n.  [L.  universum,  from  uni- 
versus  universal ;  unus  one  +  vertere,  versiim,  to  turn, 
that  is,  turned  into  one,  combined  into  one  whole :  cf . 
r.  univers.  See  One,  and  Vekse.]  All  created  things 
viewed  as  constituting  one  system  or  whole  ;  the  whole 
body  of  things,  or  of  phenomena;  the  to  TTav  of  the 
Greeks,  the  mundus  of  the  Latins ;  the  world ;  creation. 

How  may  I 
Adore  thee,  Author  of  this  universe 
And  all  this  good  to  man  !  Milton. 

U'nl-ver'si-ty  (-ver'sl-ty ),  n.  ;  pi.  UNrvEESlTlES (-tiz). 
[OE.  universite,  L.  tmiversitas  all  together,  the  whole, 
the  universe,  a  number  of  persons  associated  into  one 
body,  a  society,  corporation,  fr.  universus  all  together, 
universal :  cf.  F.  universile.  See  Universe.]  1.  The 
universe  ;  the  whole.     [06*.]  Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  An  association,  society,  guild,  or  corporation,  esp. 
one  capable  of  having  and  acquiring  property.     \_Obs.] 

The  universities,  or  corporate  bodies,  at  Rome  were  very  nu- 
merous. There  were  corporations  of  bakers,  farmers  of  the 
revenue,  scribes,  and  others.  Eng.  Cue 

3.  An  institution  organized  and  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  instruction,  examining  students, 
and  otherwise  promoting  education  in  the  higher  branches 
of  literature,  science,  art,  etc.,  and  empowered  to  con- 
fer degrees  in  tlie  several  arts  and  faculties,  as  in  theol- 
ogy, law,  medicine,  music,  etc.  A  university  may  exist 
without  having  any  college  connected  with  it,  or  it  may 
consist  of  but  one  college,  or  it  may  comprise  an  assem- 
blage of  colleges  established  in  any  place,  with  professors 
for  instructing  students  in  the  sciences  and  other  branches 
of  learning. 

The  present  universities  of  Europe  were,  originally,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  ecclesiastical  corporations,  instituted  for  the  edu- 
cation of  churchmen.  .  .  .  What  was  taught  in  the  greater  part 
of  those  universities  was  suitable  to  the  end  of  their  institutions, 
either  theology  or  something  that  was  merely  preparatory  to 
theology.  A.  Smith. 

^ff"  From  the  Roman  words  universitas,  collegium, 
corpus,  are  derived  the  terms  university,  college,  and  cor- 
poration, of  modern  languages ;  and  though  these  words 
nave  obtained  modified  significations  in  modern  times,  so 
as  to  be  indifferently  applicable  to  the  same  things,  they 
all  agree  in  retaining  the  fundamental  signification  of  the 
terms,  whatever  may  have  been  added  to  them.  There  is 
now  no  university,  college,  or  corporation,  which  is  not  a 
juristical  person  in  the  sense  above  explained  [see  def.  2, 
above] ;  wherever  these  words  are  applied  to  any  associa- 
tion of  persons  not  stamped  with  this  mark,  it  is  an  abuse 
of  terms.  Eng.  Cyc. 

U'ni-ver'SO-log'ic-al  (-sS-lSj'i-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  universology. 

U'ni-ver-sol'o-glst  (-s51'o-jist),  n.  One  who  is  versed 
in  universology. 

U'ni-ver-sol'o-gy  (-jy),  n.  [Universe  -f-  -logy.]  The 
science  of  the  universe,  and  the  relations  which  it  in- 
volves. 

U-niv'O-ca-cy  (ii-nTv'o-ka-sj^),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  univocal.     [iJ.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

U-niv'O-cal  (-o-kol),  a.  [L.  univocus ;  unus  one  -f- 
vox,  vocis,  a  voice,  word.  See  One,  and  Voice.]  1.  Hav- 
ing one  meaning  only ;  —  contrasted  with  equivocal. 

2.  Having  unison  of  sound,  as  the  octave  in  music. 
See  Unison,  re.,  2. 

3.  Having  always  the  same  drift  or  tenor ;  uniform ; 
certain  ;  regular.     [E.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  Unequivocal;  indubitable.     [Obs.J       Jer.  Taylor. 
U-niV'0-cal,    n.      1.  (Aristotelian  Logic)  A    generic 

term,  or  a  term  applicable  in  the  same  sense  to  all  the 
species  it  embraces. 

2.  A  word  having  but  one  meaning. 

U-nlV'O-cal-ly,  adv.  In  a  univocal  manner ;  in  one 
term ;  in  one  sense  ;  not  equivocally. 

How  is  sin  univocalhj  distinguished  into  venial  and  mortal,  if 
the  venial  be  not  sin  ?  B]i.  Hall. 

U-niv'0-Ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  univocation.] 
Agreement  of  name  and  meaning.     [Obs.]  Whiston. 

Un-Joln' (un-join'),  f.  <.    list  nn-  -\- join.]   To  disjohi. 

Un-Joint'  (-joint'), «'.  i.  [1st  vn-  +  joint.]    To  disjoint. 

Un-jolnt'eil,  a.  [Properly  p.  p.  of  vvjoint.]  1.  Dis- 
jointed ;  unconnected  ;  lience,  incoherent.  Sbak. 

2.  [Pref.  un- not -j- jointed.]  Having  no  jomt  or  ar- 
ticulation ;  as,  an  uirjointed  stem. 

Un-Just'  (un-jiist'),  a.  1.  Acting  contrary  to  the 
standard  of  right;  not  animated  or  controlled  by  jus- 
tice ;  false  ;  dishonest ;  as,  an  unjust  iimn  or  judge. 

2.  Contrary  to  justice  and  right ;  prompted  by  a  spirit 
of  injustice  ;  wrongful ;  as,  an  unjust  sentence  ;  an  un- 
just doniand  ;  an  unjust  accusation. 
—  Un-just'ly,  adv.  —  Un-]ust'ness,  n. 

Un-jUS'tlce  (un-jtis'tls),  n.  Want  of  justice ;  injus- 
tice.    \()hs.'\  JIales. 

Un'kard  (un'kord),  a.     SocUnked.     \_Prov.  Kny.] 

II  Un'ke  ((Jon'ke),  re.    [G.unke.]    (J?ori/.)  A  European 
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aquatic  toad  (Bombinator  igneus).    Its  back  is  dark ;  its 
belly  is  marked  with  crimson.     Called  also  feuerki-'ote. 

Un'ked  (un'kSd),  a.  [Corrupted  fr.  uncouth,  or  OE. 
unhid;  wre-  not  -f-  p.  p.  of  AS.  cySan  to  make  known, 
fr.  CM^f  known.  See  Uncouth.]  1.  Odd ;  strange ;  ugly ; 
old  ;  uncouth.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  Lonely ;  dreary  ;  unkard.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Weston  is  sadly  unked  without  you.  Cowper. 

Un-kemmed'  (un-kemd'),  a.     Unkempt.     [Obs.] 

Un-kempt'  (un-kemf  ;  215),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -j- 
kempt,  p.  p.  of  kemb.]  1.  Not  combed ;  disheveled  ;  as. 
an  urchin  with  unkempt  hair. 

2.  Fig.  :  Not  smoothed  ;  unpolished ;  rough. 

My  rhymes  be  rugged  and  unkempt.  Spenser. 

TJn-ken'nel   (Hn-kSn'nel),  V.  t.     [1st  un-  Jr  kennel.] 

1.  To  drive  from  a  kennel  or  hole ;  as,  to  unkennel  a  fox. 

2.  Fig. :  To  discover ;  to  disclose.  Shak. 
Un-kent'  (uu-kenf),  a.    [Un-  not  +  ^e^  to  know.] 

Unknown ;  strange.     [Obs.  or  Scot.']  W.  Browne. 

Un-keth' (-keth'), «.    Uncouth.    [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Un-kind'  (iin-kind'),  a.  [See  Kin  kindred.]  Having 
no  race  or  kindred  ;  childless.     [Obs.  &  JR.]  Shak. 

Un-klnd',  a.  1.  Not  kind  ;  contrary  to  nature,  or  the 
law  of  kind  or  kindred ;  unnatural.  [Obs.]  "Suchwre- 
A'mrf  abominations. "  Chaucer. 

2.  Wanting  in  kindness,  sympathy,  benevolence,  grati- 
tude, or  the  like  ;  cruel ;  harsh  ;  unjust ;  ungrateful. 

He  is  unkind  that  recompenseth  not ;  but  he  is  most  unkind 
that  forgetteth.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

—  Un-kind'ly,  adv.  —  Un-kind'ness,  n. 

Un-kindll-ness  (-li-nSs),  n.   Unkindness.    Tennyson. 
TJn-kind'ly,  a.     1.  Not  kindly  ;  unkind  ;  ungracious. 

2.  Unnatural;  contrary  to  nature.  [Obs.]  "  Un- 
kindly ciime."  Spenser. 

3.  Unfavorable  ;  annoying ;  malignant.  Milton, 
Un-kin'dred  (iin-kTn'dred),  a.     Not  kindred  ;  not  of 

the  same  kin.     [Obs.]    Howe.  —  Un-kill'dred-ly,  a. 

Un-king'  (iin-ktng'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -j-  king."] 
To  cause  to  cease  to  be  a  king.     [iJ.] 

Shall  his  condescension,  therefore,  unking  him  ?      South. 

Un-king'ship,  n.  The  quality  or  condition  of  being 
unkinged  ;  abolition  of  monarchy.     [Obs.] 

(Tnkingskip  was  proclaimed,  and  his  majesty's  statues  thrown 
down.  Evelyn. 

Un-kiss'  (iin-kis'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  kiss.]  To 
cancel  or  annul  what  was  done  or  sealed  by  a  kiss ;  to 
cancel  by  a  kiss.     [Obs.] 

Let  me  vnkiss  the  oath  *twixt  thee  and  me.  Shak. 

UnTde  (iin'k'l),  re.    See  Uncle.     [Obs.] 

Un-knlght'  (iSn-nlf),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -j-  knight.] 
To  deprive  of  knighthood.  Euller. 

.  Un-knit'  (Qn-nTf),  V.  t.     [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  knit.]    To 
undo  or  unravel  what  is  knitted  together. 

Fie,  fie!  unkmt  that  threatening  unkind  brow.        Shak. 

Un-knot'  (un-nof),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -{-  knot.] 
To  free  from  knots ;  to  untie. 

Un-know'  (un-no'),  v.  t.    [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  knotv.'] 

1.  To  cease  to  know ;  to  lose  the  knowledge  of.    [Obs.] 

2.  To  fail  of  knowing;  to  be  ignorant  of.    [Obs.] 
Un-knO'W',    a.      [See  Un-  not.  Know.]     Unknown. 

[Obs.]    "  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  wreJKOJC."    Chaucer. 
Un-knowl'edged  (un-nSl'ejd),  a.    Not  acknowledged 
or  recognized.     [Obs.] 

For  wkich  bounty  to  us  lent 
Of  him  unknowledged  or  unsent.  B.  Jonson, 

Un-known'  (-non'),  a.    Not  known ;  not  apprehended. 

—  Un-known'ness,  n.    [R.]  Camden. 
Un-la1)ored  (un-la'berd),   a.      1.  Not  produced   by 

labor  or  toil.     "  [/reZaJorerf  harvests. "  Dryden. 

2.  Not  cultivated  ;  unfilled  ;  as,  an  unlabored  field. 

3.  Not  laboriously  produced,  or  not  evincing  labor ;  as, 
an  unlabored  style  or  work.  Tickell. 

Un-lace'    (tin-las'),   v.  t.      [1st    pref.   un-  -\-  lace.'] 

1.  To  loose  by  undoing  a  lacing ;  as,  to  unlace  a  shoe. 

2.  To  loose  the  dress  of ;  to  undress ;  hence,  to  ex- 
pose ;  to  disgrace. 

What  *s  the  matter. 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus  ?  Shak. 

3.  {Naut.)  To  loose,  and  take  off,  as  a  bonnet  from  a 
sail,  or  to  cast  off,  as  any  lacing  in  any  part  of  the  rig- 
ging of  a  vessel.  Tolten. 

Un-lade'(un-lad'),i).  <.  [1st  pref.  tm- -f- to/e.]  1.  To 
take  the  load  from  ;  to  take  out  the  cargo  of ;  as,  to  un- 
lade a  ship  or  a  wagon. 

The  venturous  merchant .  . . 
Shall  here  unlade  him  and  depart  no  more.      Dn/den. 
2.  To  unload ;  to  remove,  or  to  have  removed,  as  a 
load  or  a  burden ;  to  discharge. 

There  the  ship  was  to  unlade  her  burden.    Ads  xxi.  S. 

Un-Iaid'  (iin-lad'),  a.    1.  Not  laid  or  placed  ;  not 

fixed.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  allayed ;  not  pacified  ;  not  laid  finally  to  rest. 
[P.]     "Stubborn,  Mre?airf  ghost."  Dlilton 

3.  Not  laid  out,  as  a  corpse.     [P.]  B.  Jonson. 
Unlaid  paper.    See  La  id  ijaper,  under  Laid. 
Un-land'  (un-litnd'),  v.  t.    [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  land.]    To 

deprive  of  lands. 

iln-lap' (un-lJlp'),  V.  Z.  [1st  pref.  tm- -|- top.]  To  un- 
fold.    [Obs.]  Wyclif. 

Un-lash'  (tin-lSsh'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  iasli] 
(Xaul.)  To  loose,  as  that  which  is  lashed  or  tied  down. 

Un-latch'  (fln-Mch'),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Unlatched 
(-lilcht') ;  /).  pr.  &.  vb.  n.  Unlatching.]  [1st  pref.  un- 
-|~  latch.]  To  open  or  loose  by  lifting  the  latch ;  as,  to 
unlatch  a  door. 

Un-Iaugh'  (itn-liif),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  vn-  -f  laugh.']  To 
recall,  as  former  laugliter.     [Obs.  &  K.]      Sir  T.  ifore. 

Un-laW  (rui-la'),  II.  /.  [1st  prof,  un-  -\-  lau:]  1.  To 
deprive  of  the  authority  or  chanu-ter  of  law.     [OA.'.l 

2.  To  put  beyond  protection  of  law ;  to  outlaw.   [Obs.] 

3.  (Scots  Law)  To  impose  a  tine  upon  ;  to  flue. 


use,    unite,   rjide,   full,   up,    <irn ;    pity ;    food,   fo"bt ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go  i    8l»Bi   iuk  i    tlien,    tliin ;    bON  ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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Vn-law'  (Hn-laO,  n.  [Pref.  un-  not  +  laio.']  (Scots 
ZjUw)  (a)  Any  transgression  or  offense  against  the  law. 
(6)  A  fine  imposed  as  a  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law. 

Un-lawed'  (un-lad'),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -f-  lawed,  p.  p. 
of  lawe."]  Not  having  the  claws  and  balls  of  the  forefeet 
cut  oil ;  —  said  of  dogs. 

Un-law'£ul  (uu-la'f ul),  a.    Not  lawful ;  contrary  to 

law.  —  Un-law'iul-iy,'arft'.  —  Un-law'ful-ness,  n. 

Unlawful  assembly.    (Law)  See  under  Assembly. 

Un-law'like'  (-llk'),  a-  Not  according  to  law  ;  being 
or  done  in  violation  of  law ;  unlawful.  Milton. 

Un-lay'  (un-la'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  lay.l  (Naut.) 
To  untwist ;  as,  to  unlay  a  rope. 

Cn-learn'   (iin-lern'),  V.  t.     [1st  pref.  un-  +  learn.'\ 

1.  To  forget,  as  what  has  been  learned  ;  to  lose  from 
anemory  ;  also,  to  learn  the  contrary  of, 

1  had  learned  nothing  right ;  I  had  to  unlearn  everything. 

Milner. 

2.  To  fail  to  learn.     [Oi«.]  Dr.  H.  Slore. 
Un-learn'ed,  a.     [Pref.  un-  not  +  learned.']    1.  Not 

learned  ;  untaught ;  uneducated ;  ignorant ;  illiterate. 

2.  Not  gained  by  study ;  not  known. 

3.  Not  exhibiting  learning  ;  as,  unlearned  verses. 
—  Un-learn'ed-ly,  at^i;.  —  Un-learn'ed-ness,  n. 

Un-leash'  (iin-lesh'),  V.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  leash."] 
To  free  from  a  leash,  or  as  from  a  leash  ;  to  let  go ;  to 
release  ;  as,  to  unleash  dogs. 

Un-leav'ened  (-lSv''nd),  a.  Not  leavened ;  contain- 
ing no  leaven  ;  as,  unleavened  bread. 

Un-less'  (tin-les'),  conj.  [Formerly,  onles,  onlesse, 
■onlesse  that,  that  is,  in  less,  in  a  less  case.  See  On,  and 
liESS.]  Upon  any  less  condition  than  (the  fact  or  thing 
stated  in  the  sentence  or  clause  which  follows) ;  if  not ; 
supposing  that  not ;  if  it  be  not ;  were  it  not  that ;  ex- 
cept ;  as,  we  shall  fail  unless  we  are  industrious. 

i^^'By  the  omission  of  the  verb  in  the  dependent 
clause,  unless  was  frequently  used  prepositionally,  —  a 
■construction  common  in  Shakespeare  and  still  employed 
colloquially. 

Here  nothing  breeds  luiless  the  nightly  owl.         SJiak. 

Un-licked'  (un-llkf),  a.  Not  licked  ;  hence,  not  prop- 
erly formed;  ungainly.  Cf.  To  lick  into  shape,  under 
I/ICK,  V.  Shak. 

Un-like'  (iJn-lik'),  a.  1.  Not  like ;  dissimilar  ;  diverse ; 
Laving  no  resemblance ;  as,  the  cases  are  unlike. 

2.  Not  likely  ;  improbable  ;  unlikely.     lObsoles.] 

TTnlike  quantities  (Math.),  quantities  expressed  by  let- 
ters which  are  different  or  of  different  powers,  as  a,  b,  c, 
a-,  a3,  xn,  and  the  like.  —Unlike  signs  {Math.),  the  signs 
plus  (-J-)  and  minus  ( — ). 

Un-like'li-hOOd  (-lT-h5od),  n.     Absence  of  likelihood. 

Un-like'li-ness  (-li-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unlikely. 

Un-like'iy,  a.  1.  Not  likely ;  improbable ;  not  to  be 
reasonably  expected ;  as,  an  unlikely  evest ;  the  thing 
you  mention  is  very  unlikely. 

2.  Not  holding  out  a  prospect  of  success ;  likely  to 
fail;  unpromising;  as,  unlikely  means.  Hooker. 

3.  Not  such  as  to  inspire  liking  ;  unattractive  ;  disa- 
greeable.    lObs.]    "  The  unlikely  eld  ot  Tae."     Chaucer. 

Un-like1y,  adv.    In  an  unlikely  manner. 

Un-lik'en  (un-lik"n),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  liken.] 
To  make  unlike ;  to  dissimilate.     \Obs.]  Wyclif. 

Un-like'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
like ;  want  of  resemblance  ;  dissimilarity.         Tennyson. 

Un-Uin''ber  (un-llm'ber),  V.  I.  [1st  pref.  un-  -|-  lim- 
ber.] (Mil.)  To  detach  the  limber  from ;  as,  to  unlimber 
a  gun. 

Un-lIm'lt-a-We  (-Tt-a-b'l),  a.    Illimitable.         Locke. 

Un-lim'lt-ed,  a.  1.  Not  limited ;  having  no  bounds ; 
boundless ;  as,  an  unlim  tied  expanse  of  ocean. 

2.  Undefined ;  indefinite ;  not  bounded  by  proper  ex- 
ceptions ;  as,  unlimited  terms.  "  Nothing  doth  more 
prevail  than  unlimited  generalities."  Hooker, 

3.  Unconfiued  ;  not  restrained ;  unrestricted. 
Ascribe  not  unto  God  such  an  unlimited  exercise  of  mercy  as 

may  destroy  his  justice.  Jiotjers. 

Unlimited  problem  (Math.),  a  problem  which  is  capable 
of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions.  —  Unlimited  pump,  a 
kind  of  deep-well  pump  placed  at  the  level  of  the  water, 
and  operated  from  above  ground. 

— Un-llm'it-ed-ly,  adv.  —  Un-lim'lt-ed-ness,  n. 

Dn-llne'  (iin-lm'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  line.]  To 
take  the  lining  out  of ;  hence,  to  empty ;  as,  to  unline 
one's  purse. 

Un-link'  (un-lTnk'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -|-  link.]  To 
separate  or  undo,  as  links ;  to  uncoil ;  to  unfasten.  Shak. 

Un-llq'ul-da'ted  (-ITk'wT-da'ted),  a.  Not  liquidated  ; 
not  exactly  ascertained  ;  not  adjusted  or  settled. 

Unliquidated  damages  (Law),  penalties  or  damages  not 
ascertained  in  money.  Burrill. 

Un-liq'uored  (un-lTk'erd),  a.  1.  Not  moistened  or 
wet  with  liquor ;  dry.    "  Unliquored  coach."    Sp.  Hall. 

2.  Not  in  liquor ;  not  intoxicated  ;  sober. 

Like  an  untiquored  Silenus.  Milton. 

Un-Uve'  (iin-liv'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  live.]  To 
live  in  a  contrary  manner,  as  a  life  ;  to  live  in  a  manner 
contrary  to.     IS.]  Glanvill. 

Un-Uved'  (iiu-livd'),  a.  [See  1st  pref.  Un-,  and  Life, 
Live.]     Bereft  or  deprived  of  life.     lObs.]  Shak. 

Vn-loai' [un-lod'),  V.  t.  list -pvet.  un- -\- load.]  I.  To 
take  the  load  from ;  to  discharge  of  a  load  or  cargo  ;  to 
disburden  ;  as,  to  unload  a  ship ;  to  unload  a  beast. 

2.  Hence,  to  relieve  from  anything  onerous. 

3.  "Eo  discharge  or  remove,  as  a  load  or  a  burden  ;  as, 
to  unload  the  cargo  of  a  vessel. 

4.  To  draw  the  charge  from ;  as,  to  unload  a  gun. 

5.  To  sell  in  large  quantities,  as  stock ;  to  get  rid  of. 
IBrokers''  Cant,  U.  S.] 

Un-load',  r.  i.  To  perform  the  act  of  unloading  any- 
thing ;  as,  let  tis  unload  now. 

Un-load'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  un- 
loads ;  a  device  for  unloading,  as  hay  from  a  wagon. 


Un-lo'ca-ted  (un-lo'ka-tSd),  a.  1.  Not  located  or 
placed  ;  not  fixed  in  a  place. 

2.  Not  surveyed,  or  designated  by  marks,  limits,  or 
boundaries,  as  appropriated  to  some  individual,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  ;  as,  unlocaled  lands. 

Un-lock'  (un-lok'),  V.  t.  [Of.  AS.  unlUcan.  See  1st 
Un-,  and  Lock,  v.  t.]  1.  To  unfasten,  as  what  is  locked  ; 
as,  to  unlock  a  door  or  a  chest. 

2.  To  open,  in  general ;  to  lay  open  ;  to  undo. 

Unlock  your  springs,  and  open  all  your  shades.      Pope. 
[Lord]  unlock  the  spell  of  sin.      J.  H.  Newman. 

Un-lOdge'  (iin-loj'),  t>- 1.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  lodge.]  To 
dislodge ;  to  deprive  of  lodgment.  Carew. 

Un-look'  (Qn-165k'),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  look.]  To 
recall  or  retract,  as  a  look,     [i?.]  Richardson. 

Un-lOOked'  (tiu-156kt'),  a.     [Pref.  un-  not  -f  looked.] 

Not  observed  or  foreseen  ;  unexpected ;  —  generally  with 

for.    "  Unlooked  success."  Denliam. 

She  comes  unlooked  for,  if  she  comes  at  all.         Pope. 

Un-lOOked'-for  (-f8r),  a.  Not  looked  for;  unex- 
pected ;  as,  an  unlooked-for  event. 

Un-loose'  (iin-166s'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  (intensive) 
-\-  loose.]    To  make  loose ;  to  loosen ;  to  set  free.    Shak. 

Un-loose',  v.  i.  To  become  unfastened;  to  lose  all 
connection  or  union. 

Un-lOOS'en  (-'n),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  (intensive)  -|- 
loosen.]    To  loosen  ;  to  unloose. 

Un-lord'  (iin-lSrd'),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un^  -\-  lord.]  To 
deprive  of  the  rank  or  position  of  a  lord.  3Iilton. 

Un-lord'ed,  a.  1.  [Properly  p.  p.  of  unlord.]  De- 
prived of  the  rank  of  a  lord. 

2.  [Pref.  un-  not  -\-  lorded."]  Not  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  lord.  Milton. 

Un-love'  (tin-luv'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -{-  love.]  To 
cease  to  love  ;  to  hate.     \_Obs.] 

Un-love'ly  (iin-liiv'lj),  a.  Not  lovely  ;  not  an\iable ; 
possessing  qualities  that  excite  dislike ;  disagreeable ; 
displeasing ;  unpleasant.  —  Un-love'li-ness  (-IT-nes),  n. 

Un-luck'1-ly  (-luk'I-ly),  adv.    In  an  unlucky  manner. 

Un-lUCk'i-neSS,  n.   Quality  or  state  of  being  unlucky. 

Un-luck'y  (iin-liik'J^),  a.  1.  Not  lucky ;  not  success- 
ful ;  unfortunate ;  ill-fated ;  unhappy  ;  as,  an  unlucky 
man  ;  an  unlucky  adventure  ;  an  unlucky  throw  of  dice  ; 
an  unlucky  game. 

51^°°  This  word  is  properly  applied  to  incidents  in  which 
failui'e  results  from  chance  or  fortuity,  as  in  games  of 
hazard,  rather  than  from  lack  or  feebleness  of  effort. 

2.  Bringing  bad  luck  ;  Ul-omened ;  inauspicious. 

Haunt  me  not  with  that  unlucky/  face.        Dryden. 

3.  Mischievous ;  as,  an  unlucky  wag.     \_CoUoq.] 
Un-lust'  (iin-Iust'),   n.     Listlessness ;  disinclination. 

\_Obs.]     "Idleness  and  M)!fes^"  Chaucer. 

Un-lute'  (tin-lut'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  lute.]  To 
separate,  as  things  cemented  or  luted ;  to  take  the  lute 
or  the  clay  from.  Boyle. 

Un-made'  (un-mad'),  a.  1.  [Pref.  un-  not  -f-  made.] 
Not  yet  made  or  formed  ;  as,  an  unmade  grave.       Shak. 

2.  [Properly  p.  p.  of  unmake.]  Deprived  of  form, 
character,  etc.  ;  disunited. 

Un-mag'is-trate  (im-majts-trSt),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un- 
+  m  agistrate.]  To  divest  of  the  office  or  authority  of  a 
magistrate.     lObs.]  IJilton. 

Un-maid'en  (uu-mad''n),  v.  i.  [1st  un-  -\-  maiden.] 
To  ravish;  to  deflower.     [Obs.] 

Un-make'  (un-mak'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  make.] 
To  destroy  the  form  and  qualities  of ;  to  deprive  of  be- 
ing ;  to  imcreate. 

God  does  not  make  or  unmake  things  to  try  experiments. 

T.  Burnet. 

Un-man'   (iJn-mSn'),   V.  t.     [1st  pref.   un-  -\-  man.] 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  a  human 
being,  as  reason,  or  the  like,     [i?.]  South. 

2.  To  emasculate ;  to  deprive  of  virility. 

3.  To  deprive  of  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  a  man ; 
to  break  or  subdue  the  manly  spirit  in  ;  to  cause  to  de- 
spond ;  to  dishearten ;  to  make  womanish. 

Let's  not  unman  eacli  other.  Byron. 

4.  To  deprive  of  men  ;  as,  to  unman  a  ship. 
Un-man'a-Cle  (-a^k'l),  v.  t.     [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  mana- 
cle.]    To  free  from  manacles.  Tennyson. 

Un-man'bood  (-hood),  n.  Absence  or  lack  of  man- 
hood.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Un-manned'  (fin-mSnd'),  a.  1.  [Properly  p.  p.  of 
unman.]  Deprived  of  manly  qualities  ;  deficient  in  vigor, 
strength,  courage,  etc. ;  weak  ;  effeminate. 

2.  [Pref.  un-  not  +  man  —  -ed.]  (Falconry)  Not 
tamed ;  not  made  familiar  with,  or  subject  to,  man ;  — - 
also  used  figuratively.     [06s.] 

Hood  my  unmanned  blood  bating  in  my  cheeks 

With  thy  black  mantle.  Shak. 

3.  [Pref.  un-  not  -f-  manned.]  Not  furnished  with 
men  ;  as,  an  unmanned  ship. 

Un-man'ner-ly  (iin-man'ner-ly),  a.  Not  mannerly; 
ill-bred  ;  rude.  —  adv.  Uncivilly ;  rudely.  —  Un-man'- 
ner-U-ness  (-ll-nes),  n. 

Un-man'tle  (-t'l),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un--\-mmiile.]  To 
divest  of  a  mantle ;  to  uncover. 

Nay,  she  said,  but  I  will  unmantU  you.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Un-mar'ry  (un-mSr'ry),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  mar- 
ry.]   To  annul  the  marriage  of ;  to  divorce.  Milton. 

Un-mar'tyr  (un-mar'ter),  V.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  martyr.] 
To  degrade  from  the  rank  of  a  martyr.     [Obs.]    Fuller. 

Un-mas'CU-late  (un-mas'kii-lat),  V.  I.  [1st  pref.  un- 
-f  masculaie.]    To  emasculate.     [Obs.]  Fuller. 

Un-mask'  (un-mask'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  mask.] 
To  strip  of  a  mask  or  disguise  ;  to  lay  open ;  to  expose. 

Un-mask',  v.  i.     To  put  off  a  mask.  Shak. 

Un-mas'ter-a-lJle  (un-mas'ter-a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of 
being  mastered  or  subdued.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Un'ma-te'rl-al  (iin'ma-te'ri-al),  a.  Not  material ;  im- 
material.    [Obs.]  Daniel. 


UNNECESSARINESS 

Un-mean'lng  (Qn-men'Tng),  a.  1.  Having  no  meaa 
ing  or  signification ;  as,  unmeaning  words, 

2.  Not  indicating  intelligence  or  sense ;  senseless;  ex- 
pressionless ;  as,  an  unmea7iing  face. 

There  pride  sits  blazoned  on  the  unmeaning  brow.    Trumbull. 

—  Un-mean'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Un-mean'ing-ness,  n. 

Un-meant'  (un-menf),  a.  Not  meant  or  intended; 
imintentional.  Dryden, 

Un-meas'ur-a-Me  (iin-mezh'iSr-a-b'l),  a.  Immeasur. 
able.  Swift. — Un-meas'ur-a-ble-ness,  n. — Un-meas'- 
ur-a-bly,  adv. 

Un-mech'an-ize  (un-mek'an-Iz),  v,  t.  [1st  pref.  un- 
-f-  mechanize .]  To  undo  the  mechanism  of ;  to  unmake ; 
as,  to  «nmecAan?je  a  structure.     [Obs.]  Sterne. 

Un-mech'an-lzed  (-izd),  a,  [Pref.  an-  not  -J-  mech- 
anized.]   Not  mechanized.  Paley, 

Un-meet'  (rm-mef),  a.  Not  meet  or  fit ;  not  proper ; 
unbecoming ;  unsuitable ; — usually  followed  by  for.  ' '  Un- 
meet for  a  wife."  Tennyson, 
And  all  unmeet  our  carpet  floors.  Emerson, 

—  Un-meet1y,  adv.  —  Un-meet'ness,  n. 
Un-mem'ber  (Qn-mem'ber),  V.  I.     [1st  pref.   un-  -\- 

member.]    To  deprive  of  membership,  as  in  a  church. 

Un-men'tlon-a-bles  (un-men'shiin-a-b'ls),  n.  pi.  The 
breeches ;  trousers.     [Jocose] 

Un-mer'chant-a-ble  (un-mer'ch«nt-a,-b'l),  a,  (Com.) 
Not  merchantable  ;  not  fit  for  market ;  being  of  a  kind, 
quality,  or  quantity  that  is  unsalable.  McElrath, 

Un-mer'Cied  (iSn-mer'sTd),  a,  [Pref.  un.-  not  -f  mer. 
cy.]    Unmerciful ;  merciless.     [Obs.]  Drayton, 

Un-mer'ci-ful  (-si-tul),  a.  Not  merciful ;  indisposed 
to  mercy  or  grace  ;  cruel ;  inhuman  ;  merciless ;  unkind. 

—  Un-mer'ci-f ul-ly,  adv.  —  Un-mer'cl-ful-ness,  n, 
Un-mer'ci-less,  a.    [Pref.  un-  not  (intensive)  -|-  mer- 
ciless.]   Utterly  merciless.     [Obs.]  Joye, 

Un-mew'  (fin-mu'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  mew  to  con- 
fine.]    To  release  from  confinement  or  restraint.    Keats. 

Un-min'gle  (iin-min'g'l),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  min- 
gle.]   To  separate,  as  things  mixed.  Bacon. 

Un'mis-tak'a-ble  (iln'mTs-tak'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable 
of  being  mistaken  or  misunderstood ;  clear ;  plain ;  ob- 
vious; evident. — Un'mis-tak'a-bly,  adv. 

Un-ml'ter  )  (un-mi'ter),  v.  t.    [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  miier,^ 

Un-mi'tre  (  To  deprive  of  a  miter  ;  to  depose  or  de- 
grade from  the  rank  of  a  bishop.  Milton, 

Un-mold'    \(\m-moli'),v.  t.     [1st  pref.  Mn--j-»)oZd.] 

Un-mould''  (  To  change  the  form  of ;  to  reduce  from 
any  form.     "  t/Tzmo Win gr  reason's  mintage."         Milton. 

Un-mon'eyed  (fin-miin'Td),  a.  Destitute  of  money; 
not  rich.     [Written  also  unmonied.]  Shenstone, 

Un'mo-nop'O-llze  (iin'mo-uop'o-liz),  V.  t.     [1st  pref. 
xin-  -j-  monopolize.]      To  recover  or  release  from  the 
state  of  being  monopolized.    [R.] 
Unmonopolizing  the  rewards  of  learning  and  industry.  Miltotu 

Un-moor'  (iin-moor'),  v.  t,  [1st  pref.  un-  +  moor,"] 
(Naut.)  (a)  To  cause  to  ride  with  one  anchor  less  than 
before,  after  having  been  moored  by  two  or  more  an- 
chors.    (6)  To  loose  from  anchorage.     See  MooK,  v.  t, 

Un-moor',  v.  i.    To  weigh  anchor.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

Un-mor'al  (un-mor'al),  a.  Having  no  moral  percep. 
tion,  quality,  or  relation ;  involving  no  idea  of  morality} 

—  distinguished  from  both  moral  and  immoral. — Un'= 
mo-ral'1-ty  (un'm6-rai'i-ty),  n. 

Un-mor'al-ized  (un-moi'al-izd),  a.  Not  restrained  op 
tutored  by  morality.  Norris, 

Un-mor'rlsed  (iin-mor'rTst),  a.  Not  arrayed  in  the 
dress  of  a  morris  dancer.     [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Un-mor'tise  (un-m6r'tis),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un--\- mor- 
tise.] To  loosen,  unfix,  or  separate,  as  things  mortised 
together.  Tennyson, 

Un'-Mo-sa'lc  (tin'mo-za'Ik),  a.  Not  according  to 
Moses ;  unlike  Moses  or  his  works. 

By  this  reckoning  Moses  sliould  be  most  un-Mosaic.   Milton^ 

Un-moth'ered  (un-miith'erd),  a.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- 
mother.]     Deprived  of  a  mother  ;  motherless. 

Un-mov'a-ble(iin-moov'a-b'l), a.  Immovable.  "Stead- 
fast, unmovable."  1  Cor.  xv.  58.    Locke. 

Un-mov'a-bly,  adv.    Immovably.     [jB.]        J.  Ellis, 

Un-moved'  (un-moovd'),  a.  Not  moved  ;  fixed ;  firm; 
unshaken  ;  calm ;  apathetic.  —  Un-mov'ed-ly,  adv. 

Un-mul'fle  (tin-muf'f'l),  V.  t.     [1st  wn-  -f-  muffle.] 

1.  To  take  a  covering  from,  as  the  face ;  to  uncover. 

2.  To  remove  the  muffling  of,  as  a  drum. 
Un-mu'ta-ble  (un-mu'ta-b'l),  a.    Immutable.    [06s.] 
Un-muz'zle  (iSn-muz'z'l),  V,  t.     [1st  pref.  un-  -f  muz~ 

zle.]    To  loose  from  a  muzzle  ;  to  remove  a  muzzle  from. 

Un-nail'  (Sn-nal'),  V,  t.  [1st  pref.  «n-  -f-  nail.]  To 
remove  the  nails  from  ;  to  unfasten  by  removing  nails. 

Un-napped'  (Qn-napf),  a.     Finished  without  a  nap. 
I  did  not  attempt  her  with  a  threadbare  name, 
Unnapped  with  meritorious  actions.  Beau,  if  J- 

Un-nat'U-ral  (un-nSf iJ-ral ;  135),  a.  Not  natural; 
contrary,  or  not  conforming,  to  the  order  of  nature ;  be- 
ing without  natural  traits ;  as,  unnatural  crimes. 

Syn.  —  See  Factitious. 

—  Un-nat'u-ral-ly,  adi'.  —  Un-nat'a-ral-ness,  n, 

Un-nat'U-ral-iZe  (iin-n5t'ii-ral-iz),  V.  t.  To  make  un- 
natural.    [R.]  Hales, 

Un-na'tnre  (uu-na'tiir),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un^-\- nature.] 
To  change  the  nature  of ;  to  invest  with  a  different  or 
contrary  nature.     [Obs.] 

A  right  heavenly  nature,  indeed,  as  it  were  unnaturing  them, 
doth  so  bridle  them  [the  elements].  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Un-na'ture,  n.     [Pref.  un-  not  -f  natujre.]    The  con- 
trary of  nature  ;  that  which  is  unnatural.     [^R.] 
So  as  to  be  rather  unnature,  after  all,  than  nature.  H.  Buslmdl, 

Un-near' (iin-ner'),  pr-ep.  Not  near;  not  close  to;  at 
a  distance  from.     [Obs.]  Davies(Mtise^s Sacrifice). 

Un-neo'es-sa-ry  (un-nes'Ss-sa-rJ),  a.  Not  necessary ; 
not  required  under  the  circumstances;  useless;  needless; 
as,  unnecessary  labor,  care,  or  rigor.  —  Un-nec'eS-SS- 

ri-ly  (-ri-iy),  adv.  —  Un-nec'es-sa-il-ness,  n. 
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Un'ne-ces'sl-ty  (Hn'ue-sSs'sT-tJf),  n.  The  state  of  be- 
ing uuneceseary ;  something  unnecessary.     [06j.] 

Un-nelgh'bored  (Qn-na'berd),  a.  Being  without 
neighbors.  Cowper. 

Un-nelgh'bor-ly  (-ber-Ij?),  a.  Not  neigliborly ;  dis- 
tant ;  reserved ;  solitary ;  exclusive.  —  adv.  Not  in  a 
neighborly  manner.  Shah. 

Un-nerv'ate  (iin-nerv'at),  a.     Enervate.     [06s.] 

Un-nerve'  (Qn-nerv'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  nerve.2 
To  deprive  of  nerve,  force,  or  strength ;  to  weaken ;  to 
enfeeble ;  as,  to  unnerve  the  arm. 

Unequal  match'd,  .  .  . 
The  unnerved  father  falls.  Shak. 

ITn-neSt'  (tSn-nesf),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  ■{■  nest.']  To 
eject  from  a  nest ;  to  unnestle.     [iS.]  T.  Adams. 

Un-nes'tle  (iin-nSs"l),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  nestle.'] 
Same  as  Unnest.     [iJ.] 

Un-nethe' (iin-neth'),      \adv.    With  difficulty.      See 

Un-nethes'  (iin-neths'),  |   Uneath.  [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Un-no'ble  (un-no'b'l),  a.    Ignoble.  Shak. 

Un-no'bly,  adv.    Ignobly.  J.  Fletcher. 

Un-nooked'  (-n68kt'),  a.  Without  nooks  and  corners ; 
guileless.     [06i.]     "  Unnooked  simplicity."      Marslon. 

Un-no'tl-fy  (ian-no'tT-fi),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  no- 
tify.']   To  retract  or  withdraw  a  notice  of.  Walpole. 

Un-num'bered  (iSn-ntSm'berd),  a.  Not  numbered; 
not  counted  or  estimated  ;_innumerable.  Di-yden. 

Un-nu'mer-a-ble  (iin-nu'mer-a-b'l),  a.  Innumerable. 
\_Obs.]     "  An  unniimerable  multitude."  Udall. 

Un-nun'  (tin-nun'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  nun.]  To 
remove  from  the  condition  of  being  a  nun.     [iJ.] 

Many  did  quickly  unnun  and  disf  riar  themselves.    Fuller. 

Un'0-be'dl-ence  (un'6-be'dl-ens),  n.  Disobedience. 
lObs.]  Wyclif. 

Un'0-be'dl-ent  (-eny,  a.  Disobedient.  [OJs.]  Slilton. 

Ull'Ob-serv''ance  (un'Sb-zerv'ans),  n.  Want  or  neg- 
lect of  observance ;  inobservance.  Whitlock. 

Un'Ob-tru'slve  (-tru'sl v),  a.  Not  obtrusive ;  not  pre- 
suming ;  modest.  —  tjn'ob-tru'slve-ly,  adv.  —  Un'ob- 
tru'slve-ness,  n. 

Un'of-ten'sive  (iin'of-fSn'sTv),  a.    Inoffensive. 

Un-Of'ten  (un-5f''n  ;  115),  adv.    Not  often.     iObs.] 

Un-oil'  (un-oil'),  V.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  oil.]  To  re- 
move the  oil  from.  Dryden. 

Un-op'er-a-tlve  (un-op'er-i-tiv),  a.  Producing  no 
effect ;  inoperative.     \_Obs.]  South. 

TJn'O-per'cu-la'ted  (un'o-per'kii-la'tSd),  a.  Destitute 
of  an  operculum,  or  cover. 

Un-or'der  (un-8r'der),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -j-  order.] 
lo  countermand  an  order  for.     [iS.] 

Un-or'der-ly,  a.    Disorderly.    \_Obs.]  Bp.  Sanderson. 

Un-Or'dl-nate  (un-8r'di-nat),  a.  Disorderly ;  irregu- 
lar;  inordinate.    \_E.]  —  Un-or'dl-nate-ly,  a(?v.    [R.] 

Un-Or'gan-ized  (fin-Sr'gan-izd),  a.  Not  organized ; 
being  witliout  organic  structure ;  specifically  (Biol.), 
not  having  the  different  tissues  and  organs  characteris- 
tic of  living  organisms,  nor  the  power  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment ;  as,  the  unorganized  ferments.  See  the  Note 
under  Ferment,  n.,  1. 

Un'O-rig'l-na'ted  (iSn'«-rij'T-na'tSd),  a.  1.  Not  origi- 
nated ;  existing  from  all  eternity.  F.  W.  Newman. 

2.  Not  yet  caused  to  be,  or  to  be  made;  as,  possible 
inventions  still  unoriginated. 

Un'0-rlg'l-nate-ly  (-nat-ly),  adv.    Without  origin. 

Un-os'si-lied  (iin-os'si-fid),  a.  (Zodl.)  Destitute  of 
a  bony  structure. 

Un-owed'  (iin-od'),  a.    1.  Ownerless.    lObs.]  Shak. 

2.  Not  owed ;  as,  to  pay  money  unoived. 

Un-OWn'ed  (tin-ond'),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -f-  (sense  1) 
owned  possessed,  and  (sense  2)  owned  granted,  acknowl- 
edged.]    X.  Not  owned ;  having  no  owner.  Milton. 

2.  Not  acknowledged ;  not  avowed.  Gay. 

Un-pack'  (iin-pSk'),  V.  t.  [\&t  un- -\- pack.]  1.  To 
separate  and  remove,  as  things  packed ;  to  open  and  re- 
move the  contents  of  ;  as,  to  unpack  a  trunk. 

2.  To  relieve  of  a  pack  or  burden.     [iJ.]  Shah. 

Un-pack'er  (-er^,  n.    One  who  unpacks. 

Un-pa'gan-ize  (iin-pa'gan-iz),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  + 
paganize.]  To  cause  to  cease  to  be  pagan ;  to  divest  of 
pagan  character.     [iJ.]  Cudworth. 

Un-palnt'  (Hn-panf),  v.  t.  \ls^  un- -\- paint.]  To 
remove  the  paint  from ;  to  efface,  as  a  painting.  Parnell. 

Un-palred'  (iin-pSrd'),  a.  Not  paired ;  not  suited  or 
matched. 

And  minds  unpaired  had  better  think  alone.    Crabbe. 

Un-palped'  (-pSlpf),  a.     (Zodl.)  Destitute  of  a  palp. 

Un-pan'nel  (iSn-p5n'nSl),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- pan- 
ne!.] To  take  the  saddle  off ;  to  unsaddle.  lObs.]  jervas. 

Un-par'a-dise  (un-pSr'a-dls),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  + 
paradise.]  To  deprive  of  happiness  like  that  of  para- 
dise ;  to  render  unhappy.     [iJ.]  Young, 

Dn-par'a-goned  (-g5nd),  a.  Having  no  paragon  or 
equal ;  matchless ;  peerless.     [JB.] 

Your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead.  Shak. 

Un-par'al-leled  (-al-lSld),  a.  Having  no  parallel,  or 
equal ;  unequaled  ;  unmatched. 

The  unparalleled  perseverance  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  under  every  suffering  and  discouragement,  was  little 
short  of  a  miracle.  Washington. 

Un-parched'  (Un-parchf ),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  (inten- 
sive)-f- pare  Aec?.]  Dried  up ;  withered  by  heat.  [06«.] 
"My  tongue  .  .  .  wiparched."  Crashaw. 

Unpar'ent-ed  (un-par'ent-Sd),  a.  Having  no  parent, 
or  no  acknowledged  parent.     \_E.] 

Un-par'Ua-men'ta-ry  (un-pdr'lt-mSn'ta-rJ'),  a.  Not 
parliamentary ;  contrary  to  the  practice  of  parliamen- 
tary bodies.  —  Un-par'lla-men'ta-ri-ness  (-rT-nSs),  n. 

Un-par'tlal  (un-par'slml),  a.  Impartial.  [Ote.J  Bp. 
Sanderson.  —  Un-par'tlal-ly,  adv.     lObs.]    Hooker 

Un-pass'a-ble  (Qn-pas'a-b'l),  a.  Impassable.  jB.  A. 
Freeman.  —  Un-pass'a-ble-ness,  n.    Fvelyn. 

Uu-pas'slon-ate  (un-pSsh'un-at),  a.  Not  passionate ; 
dispassionate.  —  Un-pas'sion-ate-ly,  adv. 


TJn-pas'tor  (un-p4s'ter),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  pas- 
tor.] To  cause  to  be  no  longer  pastor ;  to  deprive  of 
pastorship.     [iJ.]  FtUler. 

Un-pathed'  (vin-pathd'),  a.  Not  having  a  path.  Shak. 

Un-path'wayed'  (Qn-path'wad'),  a.  Pathless.  [E.] 
"The smooth,  xinpathwayed  plain."  Wordsworth. 

Un-pa'tlence  (un-pa'shens),  n.    Impatience.     [06*.] 

Un-pa'tlent  (-shent),  a.     Impatient.    \_Obs.]    Wyclif. 

Un-paved'  (un-pavd'),  a.  1.  Not  paved  ;  not  fur- 
nished with  a  pavement.  Hakewill. 

2.  Castrated.     \_Obs.]    "  Unpaved  eunuch."       Shak. 

Un-pay'  (tin-pa'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- pay.]  To 
undo,  take  back,  or  annul,  as  a  payment.  Shak. 

Un-peace'  (Qn-pes'),  n.  Absence  or  lack  of  peace. 
[06i'.]  Testament  of  Love. 

UB-ped'l-greed  (un-pSd'I-gred),  a.  Not  distinguished 
by  a  pedigree.     \_E.]  Pollok. 

Un-peeled'  (iin-peW),  a.  1.  [1st  pref.  un-  (intensive) 
■\-peel.]    Thoroughly  stripped ;  piUaged.    [_Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  {Vret.  un- not -\- peeled.]    Not  peeled. 

Un-peer'a-ble  (iSn-per'a-b'l),  a.  Incapable  of  having 
a  peer,  or  equal. 

Un-peered'  (iin-perd'),  a.  Having  no  peer ;  une- 
qualed; unparalleled.  "  J/repeered  excellence. "  Jl/«?'i<ore. 

Un-peg'  (iln-pgg'),  V.  t.  [1st  ■pTei.un--\-peg.]  To 
remove  a  peg  or  pegs  from ;  to  unfasten ;  to  open.    Shak. 

Un-pen'  (Qn-pen'),  V.  t.  [1st  ■pTei.  un- -\- pen.]  To 
release  from  a  pen  or  from  confinement.  "  If  a  man  tm- 
^ens  another's  water."  Blackslone. 

Un-pen'e-tra-ble  (-e-tr4-b'l),  a.     Impenetrable. 

Un-pen'1-tent  (-i-tent),  a.    Impenitent.  Sandys. 

Un-peo'ple  (iin-pe'p'l),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  peo- 
ple.]   To  deprive  of  inhabitants  ;  to  depopulate.     Shak. 

Un'per-e'gal  (iin'pgr-e'gal),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  + 
peregal.]    Unequal.     [_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Un-per'fect  (un-pSr'fekt  or  un'per-fgkt'),  v.  t.  [1st 
pref.  un-  -f-  perfect.]  To  mar  or  destroy  the  perfection 
of.     \_Obs.'\  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Un-per'ieot  (tin-per'fekt),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not -\- pei-- 
fect.]  Imperfect.  lObs.]  Holland. —Vn-'pei'tect-ly, 
adv.    [Obs.]    Hales.  —  Un-per'fect-ness,  n.    lObs.] 

Un'per-fec'tlon  (fin'per-fek'shiin),  re.  Want  of  per- 
fection;  imperfection.     [Obs.]  Wyclif. 

Un-per'ish-a-ble  (iin-pSr'Ish-a-b'l),  a.    Imperishable. 

Un-per'ish-a-bly,  adv.    Imperishably. 

Un'per-plex'  (uu'per-pleks'),  V.  t.  [Ist  pref.  un-  -{■ 
perplex.]    To  free  from  perplexity.     [7J.]  Bonne. 

Un'per-sua'sion  (-swa'zhun),  n.  The  state  of  not  be- 
ing persuaded  ;  disbelief  ;  doubt.     [JJ.]    Abp.  Leighton. 

Un'per-vert'  (-vert'),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  pervert.] 
To  free  from  perversion ;  to  deliver  from  being  perverted  ; 
to  reconvert.     [_Obs.]  Sterne. 

Un'phi-lOS'O-phize  (Bn'fT-los'o-flz),  v.  t.  [1st  pref. 
un-  +  philosop/dze.]  To  degrade  from  the  character 
of  a  philosopher.     IE.]  Pope. 

Un-pick'  (iin-pik'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  (intensive)  -\- 
pick.]     To  pick  out ;  to  undo  by  picking. 

Un-plcked'  (iSn-pTkt'),  a.  1.  [Properly  p.  p.  of  un- 
pick.]   Picked  out ;  picked  open. 

2.  [?iet.  un- not -\- picked.]    Not  picked.         3Iilton. 

Un-pin'  (iin-pTn'),  v.  t.  [let  pref.  un-  -f-^:"'".]  To  loose 
from  pins  ;  to  remove  the  pins  from ;  to  unfasten ;  as,  to 
unpin  a  frock ;  to  unpin  a  frame. 

Un-pln'lon  (un-pTn'yun),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  pin- 
ion.] To  loose  from  pinions  or  manacles  ;  to  free  from 
restraint.  Goldsmith. 

Un-plt'led  (iin-pTt'Td),  a.    1.  Not  pitied. 

2.  Pitiless;  merciless.     \_Obs.]  Shak. 

Un-pi'tOUS  (ijn-pl'tus),  a.  1.  Impious ;  wicked. 
iObs.]   "  The  life  of  the  unpiious."  Wyclif  {Prov.  xv.  8). 

2.  Destitute  of  pity ;  pitiless.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

—  Un-pi'tous-ly,  adv.  [06^.]  —  Un-pi'toos-ness,  n. 
\_Obs.]     Wyclif. 

Un-pl'tOUS-ty  (-tj?),  n.    Impiety.     [Obs.]         Wyclif. 

Un-pit'y  (un-pit'y),  n.      Want  of  piety.     [Obs.] 

Un-pla'ca-ble  (Qn-pla'ka-b'l),  a.    Implacable.  [Obs.] 

Un-placed'  (On-plasf),  a.    Not  placed. 

Un-plaid'  (iin-plad'),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  plaid.] 
To  deprive  of  a  plaid. 

Un-plalned'  (tin-pland'),  a.  Not  deplored  or  be- 
wailed ;  unlamented.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Un-plat'  (un-plSf),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  plat]  To 
take  out  the  folds  or  twists  of,  as  something  previously 
platted  ;  to  unfold  ;  to  unwreathe. 

Un-plau'slve  (un-pla'si  v),  a.  Not  approving ;  disap- 
proving.    [Obs.]  "  Shak. 

Uu-plead'ed  (iln-pled'gd),  a.  1.  Not  used  as  a  plea; 
not  urged ;  as,  an  unpleaded  excuse. 

2.  Not  supported  by  pleas ;  undefended  ;  as,  an  un- 
pleaded suit. 

Un-pleas'ant  (iin-plSz'ant),  a.  Not  pleasant ;  not  ami- 
able or  agreeable ;  displeasing ;  offensive.  —  Un-pleas'- 
ant-ly,  adv.  —  Un-pleas'ant-ness,  re. 

Un-pleas'ant-ry  (-ry),re.  ,•  pi.  Unplbasamtribs  (-rtz). 

1.  Want  of  pleasantry.     [E.] 

2.  A  state  of  disagreement ;  a  falling  out.    Thackeray. 
Un-pleas'lve  (lin-plez'Iv),  a.      Unpleasant.      [Obs.] 

"  An  unpleasive  passion."  Bp.  Hall. 

Un-pleat'  (un-plef),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  pleat.] 
To  remove  the  plaits  of ;  to  smooth.  W.  Browne. 

Un-plight'  (Qn-pllt'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  plight.] 
To  unfold;  to  lay  open;  to  explain.     [Obs.]       Chancer. 

Un-plumb'  (i5n-plum'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  vn-  -\- plumb.] 
To  deprive  of  lead,  a^  of  a  leaden  cofBn.     [R.]      Burke. 

Un-plume'  (un-pium'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  plume.] 
To  strip  of  plumes  or  feathers ;  hence,  to  humiliate. 

Un-polsed'  (-poizd'),  a.     1.  Not  poised  or  balanced. 

2.  Not  poised  or  weighed  ;  hence,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences ;  unhesitating.     [Obs.]  Marston. 

Un-pol'SOn  (iSn-poi'jt'n),  v.  t.  [Ist  pref.  un-  -f  poi- 
son.]   To  remove  or  expel  poison  from.     [06.?.]     South. 

Un-pol'l-cled  (iin-p51'I-BTd),  a.  1.  Not  having  civil 
polity,  or  a  regular  form  of  government. 

2.  Impolitic ;  imprudent.     [06*.]  Shak. 


UNPRUDENCE 

Un-pol'lsb  (un-p51'Tsh),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -[-polish.] 
To  deprive  of  polish  ;  to  make  impolite. 

Un'po-llte'  (an'po-lit'),  a.  Not  polite ;  impolite ; 
rude.  —  Un'po-lite'ly,  adv.  —  Un'po-lite'ness,  re. 

Un-pol'i-Uc  (un-pol'I-tik),  a.     Impolitic  ;  imprudent. 

Un-poUed'  (un-pold'),  a.  Not  polled.  Specifically  : 
(a)  Not  enumerated  or  registered  ;  as,  an  unpolled  vote 
or  voter.  (6)  Not  plundered.  [06s.]  "  Unpoll'd  Ara- 
bian wealth."  Fanshau-e. 

Un-pope' (-pop'),  i).  <.  [1st  pref.  «re- +  joope.]  1.  To 
divest  of  the  character,  office,  or  authority  of  a  pope. 

2.  To  deprive  of  a  pope.     [Obs.] 

Rome  will  never  so  far  unpope  herself  as  to  part  with  her  pre- 
tended supremacy.  Fuller. 

Un-por'tU-nate  (Sn-pSr'tiS-nat),  a.  Importunate; 
troublesome  with  requests.     [Obs.]  Golden  Boke. 

Un-por'tU-OUS  (iin-por'tii-Qs),  a.  Having  no  ports. 
[Obs.]     "  An  unporttwus  cosist."  Burke. 

Un'pOS-sess'  (iSn'p5z-z6s'  or  iSn'p3s-sgs'),  v.  t.  [1st 
pref.  un-  -\- possess.]  To  be  without,  or  to  resign,  pos- 
session of.     [Obs.] 

Un-pos'si-bll'l-ty  (-pSs'sT-bTl'i-ty),  re.  Impossibility. 
[E.]     "  Vtter  unpossibilily."  Foe. 

Un-pos'si-ble  (un-pos'si-b'l),  a.    Impossible,     [if.] 

Un-pow'er  (Qn-pou'er),  re.  Want  of  power ;  weak- 
ness.    [Obs.]  Piers  Plowman. 

Un-pow'er-ful  (-ful),  a.  Not  powerful ;  weak.  Cowley. 

Un-prac'U-ca-ble  (un-prSk'tl-ka-b'l),  a.  Impracti- 
cable ;  not  feasible. 

Un-prac'ti-cal  (-kal),  a.    Not  practical ;  impractical. 

"  Unpractical  questions."  H.  James. 

I  like  him  none  the  less  for  being  impractical.     Lowell. 

Un-praise'  (iin-praz'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  •\- praise.] 
To  withhold  praise  from ;  to  deprive  of  praise.    \E.] 

Un-pray' (un-pra'),  i). «.  [\st-pTei.un--\-pray.]  To 
revoke  or  annul  by  prayer,  as  something  previously 
prayed  for.     [E.]  Sir  31.  Hale. 

Un-pray'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Not  to  be  influenced  or 
moved  by  prayers  ;  obdurate.     [E.]  Wyclif. 

Un-prayed'  (uu-prad'),  a.  [With  for.]  Not  prayed 
for.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  3Iore. 

Un-preach'  (iln-prech'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -[-preach.] 
To  undo  or  overthrow  by  preaching.     [E.]  Be  Foe. 

Un-prec'e-dent-ed  (un-pres'e-dent-gd),  a.  Having  no 
precedent  or  example  ;  not  preceded  by  a  like  case  ;  not 
having  the  authority  of  prior  example ;  novel ;  new ; 
unexampled.  —  Un-prec'e-dent-ed-ly,  adv. 

Un'pre-dlot'  (un'pre-dlkf),  V.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  pre- 
dict.]  To  retract  or  falsify  a  previous  prediction.   Milton. 

Un-pre]'U-diced  (un-prej'iS-dist),  a.  1.  Not  preju- 
diced ;  free  from  undue  bias  or  prepossession ;  not  pre- 
occupied by  opinion ;  impartial ;  as,  an  unprejudiced 
mind ;  an  unprejudiced  judge. 

2.  Not  warped  or  biased  by  prejudice  ;  as,  an  unprej- 
udiced judgment. 
—  Un-prei'u-dlced-ness,  n.    V.  Knox. 

Un-prel'a-ted  (iin-prgl'S-ted),  a.  [1st  pref.  un--\- 
prelate.]    Deposed  from  the  office  of  prelate. 

Un'pre-vent'ed  (iin'pre-vgnt'ed),  a.  1.  Not  pre- 
vented or  hindered ;  as,  unprevenied  sorrows.  Shak. 

2.  Not  preceded  by  anything.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Un-prioed'  (fin-prisf),  a.  Not  priced ;  being  with- 
out a  fixed  or  certain  value  ;  also,  priceless.  "  Amethyst 
unpriced."  Aeale  {Eliylhm  of  St.  Bernard). 

Un-prlest' (un-presf),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un- -{- priest.] 
To  deprive  of  priesthood ;  to  unfrock.     [E.]        Milton. 

Un-prlnce'  (un-prTns'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -[-prince.] 
To  deprive  of  the  character  or  authority  of  a  prince ;  to 
divest  of  principality  or  sovereignty.     [E.]  Swift. 

Un-prin'ci-ple  (un-prin'si-p'l),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -)- 
principle.]    To  destroy  the  moral  principles  of.     [E.] 

Un-prln'ci-pled  (-p  id),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  +  princi- 
pled.] Being  without  principles ;  especially,  being  with- 
out right  moral  principles;  also,  characterized  by  ab- 
sence of  principle.  —  Un-prin'ci-pled-ness,  re. 

Un-prls'on  (ijn-prlz''n),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-.\- prison.] 
To  take  or  deliver  from  prison. 

Un-prlz'a-ble  (un-prlz'a-b'l),  a.  1.  Not  prized  or 
valued  ;  being  without  value.     [Obs.] 

2.  Invaluable ;  being  beyond  estimation.     [Obs.] 

Un-prob'a-bly  (vSn-pr5b'a-bly),  adv.  [Pref.  un-  not 
-f-  probably.]    Improbably. 

Un-prob'a-bly,  adv.  [Un-  not  4-  L.  probabilis  ap- 
provable,  fr.  probare  to  approve.  Cf.  Probable.]  In  a 
manner  not  to  be  approved  of ;  improperly.   [Obs.  &  R.] 

To  diminish,  by  the  authority  of  wise  and  knowing  men, 
things  unjustly  and  unprobabbj  crept  in.  Strype. 

Un'pro-fl'clen-cy  (ian'pro-flsh'en-sj),  n.  Want  of 
proficiency  or  improvement.  Bp.  Hall. 

Un-prof'it  (an-prSf'it),  re.  Want  of  profit ;  unprofit- 
ableness.    [Obs.]  Wyclif. 

Un-prof'it-ed,  a.    Profitless.    [R.]  ^hak. 

Un-prom'lse  (iin-prSm'ts),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- 
promise.]   To  revoke  or  annul,  as  a  promise.    Chapman. 

Un-prop'  (Rn-prSp'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  prop.] 
To  remove  a  prop  or  props  from ;  to  deprive  of  support. 

Un-prop'er  (-er),  a.  Not  proper  or  peculiar;  im- 
proper.   [06s.]  —  Un-prop'er-ly,  arfc.    [Obs.] 

Un-pros'e-lyte  (t\u-pr5s'e-lit),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  tin- 
-\-  proselyte.]  To  convert  or  recover  from  the  Btate  o' 
a  proselyte.  Fuller 

Un-prot'es-tant-lze  (lin-prSt'Ss-tnnt-iz),  v.  t.  [1st 
pref.  «m-  +  protestantize.]  To  render  other  than  Prot- 
estant ;  to  cause  to  change  from  Protestantism  to  some 
other  form  of  religion ;  to  deprive  of  some  Protestant 
feature  or  characteristic. 
The  attempt  to  luiinotcstnniiie  the  Church  of  England.  Froude. 

Un'pro-vlde'  (ftn'iuS-vid'),  v.  /.    [1st  yiaf.  un-  -]- pro- 
vide.]   To  deprive  of  necessary  provision  ;  to  unlurnish. 
Lest  her  . . .  beauty  mi/noride  my  mind  again.      Shak. 

Un-prov'l-dent  (un-pri5v'T-dent),  a.  Improvident. 
[06s.]     "  Who  tor  thyself  art  so  unprovident."      Shak. 

Un-pru'dence  (iin-pru'dens),  n.    Imprudence.   [Obs,] 
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Un-pra'dent  (tin-pru'dent),  a.     Imprudent.    [06s.] 

Un'piU-den'tial  (un'pru-den'shal),  a.  Imprudent. 
[Ofo.]  ^^Themostunwiseandunprudentialsict."  Milton. 

Un-puck'er  (un-puk'er),  V.  t.  [1st  pref .  un-  -j-pucker.^ 
To  smooth  away  the  puckers  or  wrinkles  of. 

Un-pure'  (un-pvir'),  a.     Not  pure  ;  impure.     Donne. 

—  Un-purely,  adv. — Un-pure'ness,  n. 
Un-pursed'  fun-pflrst'),  a.     [lat  pref.  un-  -I-  purse  + 

-ed.}    1.  Robbed  of  a  purse,  or  of  money,    [i?.]    Polio!:. 

2.  Taken  from  tlie  purse  ;  expended.     [06«.]    Gower. 

XJn-qnal'i-fy  (un-kwol't-fi),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- 
qualify.]    To  disqualify  ;  to  unfit.  Swift. 

Un-qual'i-tied  (-tTd),  a.  [1st  pref.  un--^  quality.'] 
Deprived  of  the  usual  faculties.     \_Obs.']  Shak. 

Un-qneen'  (Hn-kwen'),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  queen.'} 
To  divest  of  the  rank  or  authority  of  queen.  Shak. 

Un-ques'tion-a-ble  (un-kwSs'chiin-a-b'l),  a,  1.  Not 
questionable  ;  as,  an  unquestionable  title. 

2.  Not  inviting  questions  or  conversation.  [i2.]  Shak. 

—  Un-ques'tion-a-bly,  adv. 

Un-ques'tioned  (-chund),  a.  1.  Not  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  not  doubted. 

2.  Not  interrogated ;  having  no  questions  asked ;  not 
examined  or  examined  into.  Shak. 

She  muttering  prayers,  as  holy  rites  she  meant. 
Through  the  divided  crowd  unquestioned  went.   Dryden. 

3.  Indisputable  ;  not  to  be  opposed  or  impugned. 

Their  unquestioned  pleasures  must  be  served.    B.  Jonson. 

Un-quick'  (iSn-kwTk'),  a.    Not  quick.     [J?.]     Daniel. 

Un-qui'et  (un-kwi'gt),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  quiet.'] 
To  disquiet.    \Obs.]  Ld.  Herbert. 

Un-qui'et,  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -f-  quiet.]  Not  quiet ; 
restless ;  uneasy  ;  agitated  ;  disturbed.  —  Un-qul'et-ly, 
adv.  —  Un-qui'et-ness,  n. 

nn-qui'e-tufle  (-e-tud),  n.    Uneasiness  ;  inquietude. 

Un-rav'el  (un-rav''l),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  (intensive) 
+  ravel.]  1.  To  disentangle ;  to  disengage  or  separate 
the  threads  of ;  as,  to  unravel  a  stocking. 

2.  Hence,  to  clear  from  complication  or  diflSculty  ; 
to  unfold  ;  to  solve  ;  as,  to  unravel  a  plot. 

3.  To  separate  the  connected  or  united  parts  of  ;  to 
throw  into  disorder  ;  to  confuse.  "  Art  shall  be  conjured 
for  it,  and  nature  all  unraveled."  Dry  den. 

Un-rav'el,  v.  i.     To  become  unraveled,  in  any  sense. 

Un-rav'el-m«nt  (-m«nt),  n.  The  act  of  unraveling, 
or  the  state  of  being  unraveled. 

Un-ra'zored  (-ra'zerd),  a.    Notshavtn.    \_R.]    Milton. 

Un-read'  (iin-red'),  a.  1.  Not  read  or  perused ;  as, 
an  xmread  book.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  versed  in  literature  ;  illiterate.  Dryden. 

Un-read'i-ne8S  (-i-ngs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unready. 

Un-read'y  (iin-rgd'y),  a.     1.  Not  ready  or  prepared  ; 

not  prompt ;  slow  ;  awkward  ;  clumsy.  Dryden. 

Nor  need  the  unready  virgin  strike  her  breast.     Kehle. 

2.  Not  dressed ;  undressed.     [06s.]  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Un-read'y,  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -|-  ready.']  To  un- 
dress.   [06s.]  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Un-re'al  (iin-re'al),  a.  Not  real ;  unsubstantial ;  fan- 
ciful ;  ideal. 

Un're-al'i-ty  (un're-al'I-tj^),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unreal ;  want  of  reality. 

Un-re'al-izo  (iin-re'al-iz),  V.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  re- 
alize.']   To  make  unreal ;  to  idealize. 

His  fancy  .  .  .  vnrealizes  everything  at  a  touch.     Lowell. 

Un-re'al-ly,  adv.     In  an  unreal  manner ;  ideally. 

Un-rea'son  (Un-re'z'n),  n.  [Pref.  !m-  not  +  reason.] 
Want  of  reason ;  unreasonableness  ;  absurdity. 

Abbot  of  Unreanon.  See  Abbot  of  Misrule,  under  Abbot. 

Un-rea'son,  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un^  +  reason.]  To  undo, 
disprove,  or  refute  by  reasoning.     [06s.] 

To  unreason  the  equity  of  God's  proceedings.        South. 

Un-rea'son-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Not  reasonable;  irra- 
tional ;   immoderate  ;    exorbitant.  —  Un-rea'son-a-ble- 

ness,  re.  —  Un-rea'son-a-bly,  adv. 

Un-rea'soned  (-z'nd),  a.  Not  supported  by  reason ; 
unreasonable.     "  Unreasoned  habits."  Burke. 

Un-reave'  (iJn-rev'),  v.  t.  [See  Unreeve.]  To  im- 
wind  ;  to  disentangle ;  to  loose.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Un-reaved'  (un-revd'),  a.  [See  Un-  not,  and,  for 
-reaved,  cf.  Rive,  and  AS.  red/an  to  break.]  Not  torn, 
split,  or  parted  ;  not  torn  tojjieces.     [05s.]     Bp.  Hall. 

Un're-bnk'a-ble  (i5n're-buk'a-b'l),  a.  Not  deserving 
rebuke  or  censure ;  blameless.  1  Tim.  vi.  14. 

Un're-cur'lng  (iin're-kur'ing),  a.  Incurable.  [06s.] 
" Some  unrecuring  wound."  Shak. 

Un're-deemed'  (tin're-demd'),  a.    Not  redeemed. 

Un-reeve'  (lin-rev'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  reeve,  v.  t.J 
{Naut.)  To  withdraw,  or  take  out,  as  a  rope  from  a 
block,  thimble,  or  the  like. 

Un-ref'or-ma'tion  (-refor-ma'shun),  n.  "Want  of  ref- 
ormation ;  state  of  being  unreformed.   [06s.]   Bp.  Hall. 

Un're-gen'er-a-cy  (un're-jgn'er-i-sj^),  n.  The  qual- 
ity or  state  of  being  umregenerate.  Glanvill. 

Un're-gen'er-ate  (-tt),         \  a.      Not    regenerated ; 

Un're-gen'er-a'ted  (-a'ted),  (  not  renewed  in  heart ; 
remaining  or  being  at  enmity  with  God. 

Un're-gen'er-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  n.    TJnregeneracy. 

Un-rein'  (iin-ran'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  rein.]  To 
loosen  the  reins  of ;  to  remove  restraint  from.   Addison. 

Un're-lent'lng(iin're-lent'ing),  a.  Not  relenting;  un- 
yielding ;  rigid  ;  hard ;  stern  ;  cruel.  —  Un're-lent'Ing- 

ly,  adv.  —  Un're-lent'ing-ness,  n. 

Un're-li'a-ble  (-li'a-b'l),  a.  Not  reliable;  untrust- 
worthy.   See  Reliable.  — Un're-li'a-ble-ness,  n. 

Alcibiades  .  .  .  was  too  unsteady,  and  (according:  to  Jlr.  Cole- 
ridge's coinage)  *^  jmreliabJe : '*  or  perhaps,  in  more  correct 
English,  too  "  unrelyuponable.'*  De  Quincey. 

Un're-ll'glflus  (-ITj'us),  a.    Irreligious.    Wordsworth. 

Un're-mem'brance  (-mem'brans),  n.  Want  of  re- 
membrance ;  forgetfulness.  I.  Watts. 

Un're-mit'ting  (-mlt'ting),  a.  Not  remitting ;  inces- 
sant ;  continued ;  persevering ;  as,  unremitting  exertions. 


Cowper.  —  Un'rs-mlt'ting-ly,  adv.  —  Un're-mit'tlng- 
ness,  n. 

Un're-morse'less  (un're-m8rs'lg3),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not 
(intensive)  +  remorseless.]  Utterly  remorseless.  [06s. 
&  B.]     ^'  Unremorseless  death."  Cowley. 

Un're-pent'ance  (-pent'ans),  n.    Impenitence,     [i?.] 

Un're-proach'a-ble  (-proch'a-b'l),  a.  Not  liable  to 
be  reproaclied  ;  irreproachable. 

Un're-priev'a-We  (-re-prev'a-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of 
being  reprieved.  Shak. 

Un're-proved' (-proovd'),  a.  1.  Not  reproved.  Sandys. 

2.  Not  having. incurred  reproof ;  blameless.     [06s.] 

In  unreproved  pleasures  free.  JliUon. 

Un-rep'n-ta-ble  (un-rgp'iS-ta-b'l),   a.      Disreputable. 

Un're-serve'  (Hn're-zerv'),  n.  Absence  of  reserve ; 
frankness;  freedom  of  communication.  T.  Warton. 

Un're-served'  (-zervd'),  a.  Not  reserved ;  not  kept 
back  ;  not  witlilield  in  part ;  unrestrained.  —  Un're- 
serv'ed-ly  (-zerv'gd-ly),  adv. — Un're-serv'ed-ness,  n. 

Un'rc-sist'anoe  (-zlst'ans),  re.  Nonresistance  ;  pas- 
sive submission  ;  irresistauce.  Bp.  Hall. 

Un're-sist'ed,  a.  1.  Not  resisted;  unopposed.  Beniley. 

2.  Resistless ;  as,  wn«s)'s<ed  fate,     [i?.]  Pojie. 

Un're-8lst'i-ble  (-t-b'l),  a.    Irresistible.     W.  Temple. 

Un're-speot'  (un're-spgkt'),  re.  Disrespect.  \_Obs.] 
"  Unrespect  of  her  toil."  Bp.  Hall. 

Un're-spon'si-ble  (-spon'sl-b'l),  a.  Irresponsible. 
Fuller.  —  Un're-spon'si-ble-ness,  re. 

Un-rest'  (Qn-rgsf),  re.  Want  of  rest  or  repose;  un- 
quietness ;  sleeplessness ;  uneasiness  ;  disquietude. 

Is  this,  quoth  she,  the  cause  of  your  unrest  ?    Chaucer. 
Can  calm  despair  and  wild  unrest 
Be  tenants  of  a  single  breast  ?  Tennyson. 

Un're-Stralnt'  (un're-strauf),  re.  Freedom  from  re- 
straint ;  freedom ;  liberty ;  license. 

Un-rest'y  (Qn-rgst'y),  a.  Causing  unrest;  disquiet- 
ing ;  as,  xmresiy  sorrows.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Un-rev'e-nued  (un-rSv'e-nud),  a.  Not  furnished 
with  a  revenue.     [JR.]  Milton. 

Un-reT'er-ence  (-er-ens),  n.  Absence  or  lack  of  rev- 
erence ;  irreverence.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

Un-rev'er-end  (-end),  a.    1.  Not  reverend. 

2.  Disrespectful ;  irreverent.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Un-rey'er-ent  (-ent),  a.    Irreverent.     [R.]         Shak. 

Un-rev'er-ont-ly,  arft'.   Irreverently.   \_E.]  B.  Jonson. 

Un-rid'dle  (Qn-r id'd'l),  •;;.  t.  &  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  rid- 
dle.] To  read  the  riddle  of  ;  to  solve  or  explain  ;  as,  to 
unriddle  an  enigma  or  a  mystery.  Macaulay. 

And  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust,     rarnell. 

Un-rid'dler  (-dler),  re.    One  who  unriddles.    Lovelace. 

Un-rig'  (un-rig'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -)-  rig.]  (Naut.) 
To  strip  of  rigging  ;  as,  to  unrig  a  ship.  Totten. 

Un-llght'  (iin-rit'),  a.  [AS.  unriht.  See  Un-  not, 
and  Right.]    Not  right;  wrong.     [06s.]  Gower. 

Un-right',  n.    A  wrong.     [06s.] 

Nor  did  I  you  never  unright.  Chaucer. 

Un-right',  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -J-  right.]  To  cause 
(something  right)  to  become  wrong.     [06s.]  Gower. 

Un-light'eous  (iin-ri'chils),  a.  [OE.  unrightwise,  AS. 
unrihttols.  See  Un-  not,  and  Righteous.]  1.  Not 
righteous ;  evil ;  wicked ;  sinful ;  as,  an  unrighteous  man. 

2.  Contrary  to  law  and  equity ;  unjust ;  as,  an  unright- 
eous decree  or  sentence. 

—  Un-right'eous-ly,  adv.  —  Un-right'eous-ness,  re. 

Un-right'wlse'  (un-nt'wiz'),  a.  Unrighteous.  [06s.] 
Wyclif.  —  Un-right' wise'ly,  adv.    [06s.] 

Un-ringed'  (un-ringd'),  a.  Not  having  a  ring,  as  in 
the  nose.     "  Pigs  «rerm£rerf. "  Hudibras. 

Hn-ri'Ot-ed  (iin-rl'iit-ed),  a.  Free  from  rioting.  [06s.] 
"  A  chaste,  unriotedhonse.^^  ^fay  (Lucan). 

Un-rip'  (iin-rlp'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  (intensive)  -|- 
rip.]     To  rip ;  to  cut  open.  Bacon. 

Un-ripe'  (un-rIp'),  a.    1.  Not  ripe ;  as,  unripe  fruit. 

2.  Developing  too  early  ;  premature.     Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Un-ripe'nesB,  n.     QuaUty  or  state  of  being  unripe. 

Un-rl'valed  (-ri'vald),  a.  Having  no  rival ;  without 
a  competitor  ;  peerless.     [Spelt  also  unrivalled.]    Pope. 

Un-rlV'et  (iin-rTv'gt),  V.  t.  [1st  un-  +  rivet.]  To  take 
out,  or  loose,  the  rivets  of  ;  as,  to  unrivet  boiler  plates. 

Un-robe'  (iin-rob'),  V.  t.  &,i.  [1st  un-  -]-  robe.]  To 
disrobe ;  to  undress ;  to  take  off  the  robes. 

Un-roll'  (iin-rql'),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  im-  -|-  roll.]  [Writ- 
ten also  unrol-.]  1.  To  open,  as  what  is  rolled  or  con- 
volved ;  as,  to  unroll  cloth  ;  to  unroll  a  banner. 

2.  To  display ;  to  reveal.  Dryden. 

3.  To  remove  from  a  roll  or  register,  as  a  name. 

If  I  make  not  this  cheat  bring  cut  another  ...  let  me  be  un- 
rolled  and  my  name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue  I  Shak. 

Un-Ro'man-lzed  (iin-ro'man-izd),  a.  1.  Not  sub- 
jected to  Roman  ai-ms  or  customs.  J.  Whitaker. 

2.  (Eccl.)  Not  subjected  to  the  principles  or  usages  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Un-roof  (un-roof),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -j-  roof.]  To 
strip  off  the  roof  or  covering  of,  as  a  house.  Shak. 

Un-rooled'  (Qn-rooff),  a.  1.  [Properly  p.  p.  of  un- 
roof.]    Stripped  of  a  roof,  or  similar  covering. 

Broken  carriages,  dead  horses,  unroofed  cottages,  all  indi- 
cated the  movements  of  hostile  armies.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  [Pref.  un-  not  +  roofed.]    Not  yet  roofed. 

Un-roost'  (iin-roost'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  roost.] 
To  drive  from  the  roost.  Shak. 

Un-root'  (un-roof),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  root.]  To 
tear  up  by  tiie  roots ;  to  eradicate  ;  to  uproot. 

Un-roof,  v.i.  lohe  torn  up  by  the  roots.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Un-rude'  (un-rud'),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  +  rude.  In 
sense  2  «re- is  intensive.]  1.  Not  rude;  polished. //err!c/c. 

2.  Excessively  rude.  \_Obi.  &  P.]  "  See  how  the  un- 
rude  rascal  backbites  him."  B.  Jonson. 

Un-ruf'fle  (iin-riif'f'l),  V.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  ruffle.] 
To  cease  from  being  rulHed  or  agitated.  Dryden. 

Un-ruf'fled  (-fid),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -f  ruffled.]  Not 
rufHed  or  agitated;  smooth;  calm;  tranquil;  quiet. 

Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  sumnier's  sea.        Addison. 
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Un-ni'ln-ate  (Hn-ruTn-at),  )  a.     Not  ruined  or  d»- 

Un-ru'in-a'ted  (-a'tgd),  )  stroyed.  [06s.]  "  Vn- 
ruinaled  towers."  Bp.  Hall. 

Un-ruled'  (iin-ruld'),  a.  1.  Not  governed  or  con- 
trolled.    "  Unruled  and  undirected."  Spenser. 

2.  Not  ruled  or  marked  with  lines  ;  as,  unruled  paper. 

Un-rul'1-ment  (iin-rul'i-ment),  re.  Unruliness.  [06s.] 
"  Breakmg  forth  with  rude  unruliment."  Spenser. 

Un-rul'i-ness,  re.     Quality  or  state  of  being  unruly. 

Un-rul'y  (un-rul'y),  a.  \_Compar.  Unbuliee  (-i-er), 
superl.  Unruliest.]  [Pref.  un-  not  -|-  rtde.  Cf.  Ruly.] 
Not  submissive  to  rule ;  disregarding  restraint ;  disposed 
to  violate  law  ;  turbulent ;  ungovernable  ;  refractory  ;  as, 
an  unruly  boy  ;  unruly  conduct. 

But  the  tongue  can  no  man  tame  ;  it  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  oi 
deadly  poison.  James  iii.  8. 

Un-rum'ple  (un-rUm'p'l),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  rum^ 
pie.]    To  free  from  rumples  ;  to  spread  or  lay  even. 

Un-sac'ra-ment  (iin-sak'ra-ment),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un- 
-\-  sacrament.]  To  deprive  of  sacramental  character  or 
efficacy;  as,  to  rensaera?nen^  the  rite  of  baptism.      [06s.] 

Un-sad'  (iin-sad'),  a.  [AS.  unsxd  unsated,  insatiable. 
See  Un- not,  and  Sad.]     Unsteady ;  fickle.     [06s.] 

O,  stormy  people,  unsad  and  ever  untrue.     Chaucer. 

Un-sad'den  (-d'n),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  sadden.'\ 
To  relieve  from  sadness;  to  cheer.     [iJ.]  Whitlock. 

Un-sad'dle  (-d'l),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  saddle.]  1.  To 
strip  of  a  saddle  ;  to  take  the  saddle  from,  as  a  horse. 

2.  To  throw  from  the  saddle  ;  to  unliorse. 

Un-sad'ness,  n.  [From  Unsad.]  Infirmity;  weak- 
ness.    [06s.]  Wyclif. 

Un-safe'ty  (iin-saf'ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  in  peril ;  absence  of  safety ;  insecurity.        Bacon. 

Un-saint'  (iin-sant'),  V.  i.  [1st  un-  -f  saint.]  To  de- 
prive of  saintship ;  to  deny  sanctity  to.     [JJ.]         South. 

Un-saint'ly,  a.    Unbecoming  to  a  saint.         Gauden. 

Un-sal'a-ble  (un-sal'a-b'l),  a.  Not  salable  ;  unmer- 
chantable. —  n.     That  which  can  not  be  sold.     Byron. 

Un-sano'ti-U-ca'tlon  (Qn-sank'ti-fi-ka'shiin),  re.  Ab- 
sence or  lack  of  sanctification.  Shak. 

Un-sa'ti-a-bil'i-ty  (un-sa'shT-a-bTl'I-ty),  n.  Quality 
of  being  unsatiable  ;  insatiability.     [06s.] 

Un-sa'ti-a-ble  (iin-sa'shT-a-b'l),  a.    Insatiable.    [06s.] 

Hooker.  —  Un-sa'ti-a-ble-ness,».  [06s.]— Un-sa'ti-a- 

bly,  adv.     [06s.] 

Un-sa'ti-ate  (-shT-at),  a.    Insatiate.        Dr.  H.  More 

Un-sat'is-fac'tion  (tin-saf Is-fak'shiSn),  n.  Dissat 
isfaction.     [06s.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Un-sat'u-ra'ted  (!in-sSt'ii-ra'ted),  a.  \.  Capable  ol 
absorbing  or  dissolving  to  a  greater  degree  ;  as,  an  un- 
saturated solution. 

2.  (Chem.)  Capable  of  taking  up,  or  of  uniting  with, 
certain  other  elements  or  compounds,  without  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  side  product;  thus,  aJdehyde,  ethylene, 
and  ammonia  are  unsaturated. 

Un-sat'U-ra'tion  (-ra'shiin),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unsaturated. 

Un-say'  (Qn-sa'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  ■\-  say.]  To  re- 
cant or  recall,  as  what  has  been  said ;  to  retract ;  to  take 
back  again  ;  to  make  as  if  not  said. 

You  can  say  and  unsay  things  at  pleasure.     Goldsmith. 

Un-scale'  (Qn-skal'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  scale.]  To 
divest  of  scales  ;  to  remove  scales  from. 

[An  eagle]  purging  and  unsealing  her  long-abueed  sight  at  the 
fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance.  Milton. 

Un-scap'a-ble  (iin-skap'a^b'l),  a.  Not  to  be  escaped ; 
inevitable.     [06s.]  WycliJ. 

Un-scep'tered  ( (tin-sgp'terd),  a.   1.  [Pref.  un-  not  -f- 

Un-soep'tred   I     sceptered.]    Having  no  scepter. 

2.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  scepter.]     Deprived  of  a  scepter. 

Un-SCi'ence  (un-si'ens),  re.  Want  of  science  or  knowl- 
edge ;  ignorance.     [06s.] 

If  that  any  wight  ween  a  thing  to  be  otherwise  than  it  is,  it  i» 
not  only  unscience,  but  it  is  deceivable  opinion.  Chaucer. 

Un-screw'  (vin-skrji'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  screw.] 
To  draw  the  screws  from ;  to  loose  from  screws ;  to 
loosen  or  withdraw  (anything,  as  a  screw)  by  turning  it. 

Un-scru'pu-lous  (un-skru'pii-lus),  a.  Not  scrupu- 
lous ;  unprincipled.  —  Un-SCru'pU-lOUS-ly,  adv.  —  Un- 
scru'pn-lous-ness,  re. 

Un-soru'ta-ble  (-ta-b'l),  a.    Inscrutable,     [i?.] 

Un-scutch'eoned  (iin-skiich'tind),  a.  Destitute  of 
an  escutcheon.     \_R.]  Pollok. 

Un-seal'  (iin-sel'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  «re-  +  seal.]  1.  To 
break  or  remove  the  seal  of ;  to  open,  as  what  is  sealed ; 
as,  to  unseal  a  letter. 

Unable  to  unseal  his  lips  beyond  the  width  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  To  disclose,  as  a  secret.     [06s.]      The  Coronation. 

Vn-seara' {nn-sem'),  v.  t.  [Istpref.  «re--|- seojre.]  To 
open  the  seom  or  seams  of ;  to  rip  ;  to  cut  open.      Shak, 

Un-searoh'a-ble  (un-serch'a-b'l),  a.  Not  searchable ; 
inscrutable;  hidden;  mysterious. 

The  counsels  of  God  are  to  us  unsearchable.      Hogers. 

—  Un-search'a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Un-search'a-bly,  adv. 

Un-sea'son  (iin-se'z'n),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  season.] 

1.  To  make  unseasoned ;  to  deprive  of  seasoning. 

2.  To  strike  unseasonably ;  to  affect  disagreeably  or 
unfavorably.    [06s.] 

Why  do  I  send  this  rustic  madrigal, 

That  may  thy  tuneful  ear  unseason  quite  ?    Spenser. 

Un-sea'son-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Not  seasonable  ;  being, 
done,  or  occurring  out  of  the  proper  season;  ill-timed; 
untimely ;  too  early  or  too  late ;  as,  he  called  at  an 
unseasonable  hour ;  unseasonable  advice  ;  unseasonable 
frosts;  unseasonable  food.  —  Un-sea'son-a-ble-ness,  re. 
— Un-sea'son-a-bly,  adv. 

Un-sea'soned  (-z'nd),  a.    1.  Not  seasoned. 

2.  Untimely;  ill-timed.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Un-seat'  (tin-set'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  seat.]  1.  To 
throw  from  one's  seat ;  to  deprive  of  a  seat.         Cowper. 

2.  Specifically,  to  deprive  of  the  right  to  sit  in  a  legis- 
lative body,  as  for  fraud  in  election.  Macaulay. 
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niI-8U0'0nil-ed  (Bn-sgk'8nd-5d),  a.  1.  Not  seconded  ; 
not  supported,  aided,  or  assisted  ;  as,  the  motion  was 
unseconded  ;  the  attempt  was  unseconded. 

2.  Not  exemplified  a  second  time.  \_Obs.']  "  Strange 
and  unseconded  shapes  of  worms."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Un-se'cret  (un-se'krSt),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  secret.'\ 
To  disclose  ;  to  divulge.     [06i.]  Bacon. 

Un-se'cret,  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -f-  secret.'\  Not  secret ; 
not  close ;  not  trusty ;  indiscreet.  [Ofti.]  "  We  are 
so  unsecret  to  ourselves."  Shak. 

ITn-sec'U-lar-ize  (iiu-sSk'fi-ler-iz),  ■;;.  t.  [1st  pref.  un- 
-j-  secularize.^  To  cause  to  become  not  secular ;  to  de- 
tach from  secular  things ;  to  alienate  from  the  world. 

Un'se-cure'  (un'se-kur'),  a.    Insecure,    [i?.]    Milton. 

Ua-seel'  (uu-sel'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  seel.']  To 
open,  as  the  eyes  of  a  hawk  that  have  been  seeled ; 
hence,  to  give  light  to  ;  to  enlighten.  \_Obs.']  B.  Jonson. 

Un-seem'  (iin-sem'),  V.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  seem.] 
Not  to  seem.     [065.]  Shak. 

Un-seem'ing,  a.    Unbeseeming ;  not  fit  or  becoming. 

Un-seem'li-ness  (-ll-ues),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unseemly  ;  unbecomingness.  Udall. 

Un-seem'ly,  a.    Not  seemly  ;  unbecoming ;  indecent. 
An  miseemly  outbreak  of  temper.      Hawthorne. 

Un-geem'ly,  adv.     in  an  unseemly  manner. 

Un-seen'  (un-seu'),  a.    1.  Not  seen  or  discovered. 

2.  Unskilled ;  inexperienced.     [06«.]  Clarendon. 

Un-sel'dom  (uu-sel'dum),  adv.  Not  seldom ;  fre- 
quently,   in.] 

Un-se'ly  (Qn-se'ly),  a.  [AS.  unsaelig.  See  Un-  not, 
and  Silly.  ]  Not  blessed  or  happy  ;  wretched ;  unfortu- 
nate. [Written  also  «K6?7/j(.]  [06j.]  Chaucer.  —  Un- 
Be'll-ness,  n.     [Ofe.]     Chaucer. 

Un-sem'1-nared  (fin-sem'I-nSrd),  a.  [See  1st  Un-, 
and  Semen.]  Deprived  of  virility,  or  seminal  energy  ; 
made  a  eunuch.     [OJs.]  Shak. 

Un-sensed  (un-sensf),  a.  Wanting  a  distinct  mean- 
ing ;  having  no  certain  signification.     \_R.~\  Puller. 

Un-sen'si-ble  (iin-sen'si-b'l),  a.    Insensible.     [OJs.] 

Un-sen'su-al-izo  (-shu-al-iz),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  4- 
sensualize.]  To  elevate  ifrom  the  domain  of  the  senses  ; 
to  purify.  Coleridge. 

Un-sep'a-ra-We  (un-s5p'a-r4-b'l),  a.  Inseparable. 
\_Obs.]     "  In  loyeunseparable."  Shak. 

Un-serv'lce  (tin-serv'is),  n.  Neglect  of  duty ;  idle- 
ness ;  indolence.     [04^.]  Massinger. 

Un-set'  (un-s§t'),  o.     Not  set ;  not  fixed  or  appointed. 

Un-set'tle  (un-sSt't'l),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  settle.] 
To  move  or  loosen  from  a  settled  position  or  state  ;  to 
unfix ;  to  displace  ;  to  disorder ;  to  confuse. 

On-set'tle,  v.  i.  To  become  unsettled  or  unfixed  ;  to 
be  disordered.  Shak. 

Un-set'tled-ness  (-t'ld-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  unsettled. 

Un-set'tle-ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  unsettling,  or 
state  of  being  unsettled  ;  disturbance.     J.  JS,  Newman. 

Un-sev'en  (un-sSv"n),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  seven.] 
To  render  other  than  seven;  to  make  to  be  no  longer 
seven.  \_Obs.  &  R.]  "To  unseven  the  sacraments  of 
the  church  of  Rome."  Fuller. 

Un-sew'  (iin-so'),  V.  t.  [Ist  pref.  un-  +  sew.]  To 
undo,  as  something  sewn,  or  something  inclosed  by  sew- 
ing ;  to  rip  apart ;  to  take  out  the  stitches  of. 

Un-sex'  (iin-sSks'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Unsexed  (un- 
sSkst') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Unsexing.]  [Ist  pref.  un-  + 
sex.]  To  deprive  of  sex,  or  of  qualities  becoming  to 
one's  sex ;  esp.,  to  make  unfeminine  in  character,  man- 
ners, duties,  or  the  like ;  as,  to  unsex  a  woman. 

Un-sez'U-al  (im-sSks'iS-al),  a.  Not  sexual ;  not  proper 
or  peculiar  to  one  of  the  sexes.  De  Quincey. 

Un-shac'kle  (un-shak'k'l),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  + 
shackle.]  To  loose  from  shackles  or  bonds  ;  to  set  free 
from  restraint ;  to  unfetter.  Addison. 

Un-Shak'a-ble  (Qn-shak'a-b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
shaken  ;  firm  ;  fixed.  Shak.    J.  S.  Mill. 

Un-shaked'  (vin-shakf),  a.  Unshaken.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

Un-shale'  (iin-shal'),  V.  i.  [1st  praf.  un-  -\-  shale.] 
To  strip  the  shale,  or  husk,  from ;  to  uncover.     \_Obs.] 

I  will  not  umhale  the  jest  before  it  be  ripe.     Marston. 

Un-Shape'  (iSn-shap'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  shape.] 
To  deprive  of  shape,  or  of  proper  shape ;  to  disorder  ;  to 
confound  ;  to  derange.     [JB.]  Shak. 

Un-shaped'    (un-shapf),    )   a.      [Pref.   un-  not  + 

Un-shap'en  (iin-shap''n), )  shaped,  shapen.]  Not 
shaped  ;  sliapeless  ;  misshapen  ;  deformed ;  ugly. 

Un-sheathe'  (un-sheth'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- 
shealh.]  To  deprive  of  a  sheath;  to  draw  from  the 
sheath  or  scabbard,  as  a  sword. 

To  unsheathe  the  sword,  to  make  war. 

Un-shed'  (fin-shSd'),  a.  1.  Not  parted  or  divided,  as 
the  hair.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

2.  Not  spilt,  or  made  to  flow,  as  blood  or  tears.  Milton. 

Un-shell'  (iin-shgl'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  shell.]  To 
atrip  the  shell  from ;  to  take  out  of  the  shell ;  to  hatch. 

Dn-shelve'  (un-shelv'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  shelve.] 
To  remove  from,  or  as  from,  a  shelf. 

Un-shent'  (un-shSnt'),  a.  Not  shent ;  not  disgraced ; 
blameless.     \_Obs.]  Bp.  Hall. 

Un-Sher'llf  (iin-shSr'If),  V,  t.  [Ist  pref.  un-  -f-  sher- 
iff.]   To  depose  from  the  office  of  sheriff,     [i?.] 

UB-Shet'(un-shet'),i'.  <.  To  unshut.  \_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Un-Shift'a-ble  (iin-shTft'4-b'l),  a.  1.  That  may  not 
be  shifted. 

2.  Sliiltless;  helpless.     {Obs.'] 

Un-Shlp'  (un-ship'),  V.  I.      [1st  pref.  un-  -f  ship.] 

1.  To  take  out  of  a  ship  or  vessel ;  as,  to  unship  goods. 

2.  (Naut.)  To  remove  or  detach,  as  any  part  or  imple- 
ment, from  its  proper  position  or  connection  when  in 
use ;  as,  to  unship  an  oar ;  to  unship  capstan  bars ;  to 
unship  the  tiller. 

Un-slllp'ment  (-m«nt),  n.  The  act  of  unshipping,  or 
the  state  of  being  unshipped ;  displacement. 


Un-shot'  (un-sh5f ),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  shot.]  To 
remove  the  shot  from,  as  from  a  shotted  gun ;  to  unload. 

Un-shot',  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -|-  shot.]  Not  hit  by  a 
shot ;  also,  not  discharged  or  fired  oH. 

Un-shout'  (iiu-shout'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -J-  shout.] 
To  recall  what  is  done  by  shouting.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Un-3hroud'  (iJn-shroud'),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  +  shroud.] 
To  remove  the  shroud  from  ;  to  uncover.       P.  Fletcher. 

Un-shrubbed'  (iin-shrabd'),  a.   Being  without  shrubs. 

Un-shut'  (uu-shuf),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  shut.]  To 
open,  or  tlirow  open.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Un-Shut'ter  (-ter),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  4-  shutterS] 
To  open  or  remove  the  shutters  of.  T.  Hughes. 

Un-slght'  (iin-sit'),  a.  Doing  or  done  without  sight ; 
not  seeing  or  examining.     [Colloq.] 

Unsight  onseen,  a  colloquial  plirase,  denoting  unseeing 
unseen,  or  unseen  repeated;  as,  to  buy  a  thing  unsight 
unseen,  that  is,  without  seeing  it. 

For  to  subscribe,  tin^iqht.  mtseen. 

To  a  new  church  discipline.  Hudibras. 

There  waa  a  great  coniluence  of  chapmen,  that  resorted  from 
every  part,  with  a  design  to  purchase,  which  they  were  to  do 
"  unsight  unseen.'*  Spectator. 

Un-Sight'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    Invisible.     [Obs.] 

Un-slght'*d,  a.     1.  Not  sighted,  or  seen.      Suckling. 

2.  (Gun.)  Not  aimed  by  means  of  a  sight;  also,  not 
furnished  with  a  sight,  or  with  a  properly  adjusted  sight ; 
as,  to  shoot  an  unsighted  rifle  or  cannon. 

Un'slg-nil'1-cant  (iin'sig-nifl-kaut),  a.  lusignifl- 
oant.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

Un-Sll'ly  (un-sTl'iy),  a.     See  Unsely.     [Obs.] 

Un'slm-pllc'i-ty  (iin'slm-plis'l-ty),  n.  Absence  of 
simplicity  ;  artfulness.  C.  Kingsley. 

Un-sln'  (uu-sin'),  V.  t.  [1st  un-  +  sin.]  To  deprive 
of  sinfulness,  as  a  sin ;  to  make  sinless.    [Obs.]  Feltham. 

Un'Sln-cere'  (un'sTn-ser'),  a.  Not  sincere  or  pure  ;  in- 
sincere. [Obs.]  Dryden.  —  Un'sln-oere'ness,  n.  [Obs.] 

Un'sln-cer'1-ty  (-sSr'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  unsincere  or  impure  ;  insincerity.     [Obs.]    Boyle. 

Un-sln'ew  (iin-sin'sS),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  sinezv.] 
To  deprive  of  sinews  or  of  strength.     [R.]  Dryden. 

Un-sis'ter  (iin-sls'ter),  V.  t.  [1st  un-  -f-  sister.]  To 
separate,  as  sisters ;  to  disjoin.    [Poetic  &R.]  Tennyson. 

Un-sis'ter-ly,  a.    Not  sisterly.  Richardson. 

Un-slst'lng  (iin-sTst'Ing),  a.  Unresisting.  [Obs.] 
"  The  unsisting  postern."  Shak. 

Un-slt'ting  (un-sTt'ting),  a.  Not  sitting  well ;  unbe- 
coming.    [Obs.]     "  Unsitting -words."  Sir  T.  3fore. 

Un-skill'  (un-skTl'),  n.  Want  of  skill ;  ignorance ;  un- 
skilUulness.     [Obs.]  Sylvester. 

Un-Sklll'ful  (-ful),  a.  [Spelt  also  unskilful.]  1.  Not 
skillful ;  inexperienced  ;  awkward  ;  bungling  ;  as,  an  un- 
skillful surgeon  or  mechanic ;  an  unskillful  logician. 

2.  Lacking  discernment ;  injudicious ;  ignorant. 

Though  it  make  the  unskillful  laugh,  can  not  but  make  the 
judicious  grieve.  Shak. 

—  Un-sklll'f ul-ly,  adv.  —  Un-sklll'f nl-ness,  n. 

Un-slacked'  (iin-slakt'),  a.  Not  slacked  ;  unslaked  ; 
as,  unslacked  lime. 

Un-slaked'  (iin-slakt'),  a.  Not  slaked;  unslacked; 
as,  an  unslaked  thirst ;  unslaked  lime. 

Un-sling'  (iin-sling'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  4-  sling.] 
{Naut.)  To  take  off  the  slings  of,  as  a  yard,  a  cask,  or 
the  like  ;  to  release  from  the  slings.  Totten. 

Un-Slulce'  (tin-slils'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  sluice.] 
To  sluice ;  to  open  the  sluice  or  sluices  of ;  to  let  flow  ; 
to  discharge.  Dryden. 

Un-SO'cia-bil'1-ty  (iin-so'sha^bTlT-tJ),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  unsociable  ;  unsociableness. 

Un-SCcla-ble  (iin-so'sha-b'l),  a.  Not  sociable;  not 
inclined  to  society ;  averse  to  companionship  or  conver- 
sation ;  solitary ;  reserved ;  as,  an  unsociable  person  or 
temper.  —  Un-80'cia-ble-ness,  n.  —  Un-so'cla-bly,  adv. 

Un-SOCk'et  (un-sok'St),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  socket.] 
To  loose  or  take  from  a  socket. 

Un-SOft'  (un-soff;  115),  a.  Not  soft ;  hard;  coarse; 
rough.    [Obs.]    "  Bristles  of  his  beard  anio/!. "   Chaucer. 

Un-SOft',  adv.  [AS.  unsofte.  See  Un-  not,  and  Soft.] 
Not  softly.     [Obs^ 

Great  climbers  fall  unsoft,  Spenser. 

Un-sol'der  (un-s5d'er  or  un-s61'der),  v.  t.  [1st  pref. 
un-  -\-  solder.]  To  separate  or  disunite,  as  what  has  been 
soldered ;  hence,  to  divide ;  to  sunder.  [Formerly  writ- 
ten also  unsoder.]  Tennyson. 

Un-SOl'dlered  (iln-sol'jerd  ;  106),  a.  Not  equipped 
like  a  soldier ;  unsoldierlike.     [Obs.]  J.  Fletcher. 

Un-sol'em-nize  (un-sol'em-ulz),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un- 
-\-  solemnize.]    To  divest  of  solemnity. 

Un-SO'na-ble  (fln-sO'na-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -f-  L. 
sonabilis  sounding,  from  sonare  to  sotmd.]  Incapable  of 
being  sounded.     [Obs.] 

Un-SOn'sy  (iin-s8n'sy),  a.  [See  Un-  not,  and  SoNCY.] 
Not  soncy  (sonsy) ;  not  fortunate.     [Scot.] 

Un-800t'  (un-soof),  a.  [AS.  unswete.  See  Un-  not, 
and  Sweet.]    Not  sweet.     [Obs.]^  Spenser. 

Un'SO-plUS'tl-cate  (iin'so-fls'ti-kSt),  I  a.    Not  sophis- 

Un'SO-phls'tl-ca'ted  (-fls'tT-katSd),  |  ticated  ;  pure ; 
innocent ;  genuine.  —  Un'BO-pIlls'tl-ca'ted-ness,  n. 

Un-sor'rowod  (tin-sSr'rod),  a.  Not  sorrowed  for ; 
unlamented.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Un-SOrt'ed  (un-s8rt'5d),  a.  1.  Not  sorted ;  not  clas- 
sified ;  as,  a  lot  of  unsorted  goods. 

2.  Not  well  selected ;  ill-cliosen. 

The  purpose  you  undertake  is  aangerous ;  the  friends  vou 
have  named  uncertain  ;  the  time  itself  unsorted.  Shak. 

Un-BOul'  (iln-sol'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  soul.]  To 
deprive  of  soul,  spirit,  or  principle.     [P.]  Shetlon. 

Un-SOUnd'  (un-sound'),  a.  Not  sound  ;  not  whole  ; 
not  solid  ;  defective;  infirm;  diseased.  —  Un-sound'ly, 
adv.  —  Un-sound'nesB,  n. 

Un-spar'  (Qn-spSr'),  V.  t.  [Ist  pref.  un-  4-  spar.]  To 
take  the  spars,  stakes,  or  bars  from.    [R.]  oir  W.  Scott. 

Un-spar'lng    (Hn-spfir'tng),   a.       [Pref.   un-  not  -f 
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sparing,  p.  pr.  of  spare.]    1.  Not  sparing;  not  parsi- 
monious ;  liberal ;  profuse.  Burke. 

2.  Not  merciful  or  forgiving.     [R.]  Milton. 

—  Un-spar'iug-ly  (un-spSr'ing-lj),  adv. — Un-spar'- 
ing-ness,  n. 

Un-speak'  (iin-spek'),  i;.  i.  [1st  pref.  un- -\- speak.] 
To  retract,  as  what  has  been  spoken ;  to  recant ;  to 
unsay.     [R.]  S/iak. 

Un-speak'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  +  speak- 
able.]  Not  speakable  ;  incapable  of  being  uttered  or  ade- 
quately described  ;  inexpressible ;  unutterable ;  ineffable ; 
as,  unspeakable  grief  or  rage.  —  Un-spsak'a-bly,  adv. 

Ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.     1  Pet.  i.  8. 

Uu-spe'cial-ized  (un-spesh'al-Izd),  a.  Not  special- 
ized ;  specifically  (Biol.),  not  adapted,  or  set  apart,  for 
any  particular  purpose  or  function ;  as,  an  unspeciaU 
ized  unicellular  organism.  W.  JC.  Brooks. 

Un-sped'  (tin-sped'),  a.  Not  performed;  not  dis- 
patched.    [Obs.]  Garth. 

Un-spell'  (iln-spel'),  ■;;.  t.    [1st  pref.  un-  -;-  spell.]    To 
break  the  power  of  (a  speU) ;  to  release  (a  person)  from 
the  influence  of  a  spell ;  to  disenchant.     [R.] 
Such  practices  as  these,  . . . 
The  more  judicious  Israelites  unspelled.        Dryden. 

Un-sphere'  (iiu-sfer'),  v.  t.  [ist  pref.  un-  -j-  sphere.] 
To  remove,  as  a  planet,  from  its  sphere  or  orb.        Shak, 

Un-spike'  (dn-spik'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un — \-  spike.] 
To  remove  a  spike  from,  as  from  the  vent  of  a  cannon. 

Un-SI)ilt'  (-spilt'),  a.    Not  spilt  or  wasted  ;  not  shed. 

Un-spin' (iin-spiu'),  1).  <.  [1st  pref.  ?m- -)- spin.]  To 
untwist,  as  something  spun. 

Un-splr'it  (8n-splr'it),  v.  C.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  spirit.] 
To  dispirit.     [Obs.]  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Un-splr'it-U-al-ize  (-li-al-Jz),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  4- 
spiritunlize.]    To  deprive  of  spirituality.  South. 

Un-spleened'  (iiu-splend'),  a.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f- 
spleen.]     Deprived  of  a  spleen. 

Un-spot'ted  (iin-spot'tSd),  a.  Not  spotted  ;  free  from 
spot  or  stain ;  especially,  free  from  moral  stain ;  unblem- 
ished ;  immaculate ;  as,  an  unspotted  reputation.  —  Un- 
spot'ted-ness,  n. 

Un-squire'  (iin-skwir'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un--\-  squire.] 
To  divest  of  tlie  title  or  privilege  of  an  esquire.       Swift. 

Un-Sta'ble  (iin-sta'b'l),  a.  [Cf.  Instable.]  Not  sta- 
ble ;  not  firm,  fixed,  or  constant ;  subject  to  change  or 
overthrow.  —  Un-sta'ble-ness,  n.     Chattcer. 


Unstable   equilibrium. 

Stable. 


See  Stable  equilibrium,  under 


Un-Stack'  (iln-stSk'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  stack.] 
To  remove,  or  take  away,  from  a  stack;  to  remove,  as 
something  constituting  a  stack. 

Un-Starch'  (iln-starcli'),  V.  t.  [Pref.  un-  -f  starch.] 
To  free  from  starch  ;  to  make  limp  or  pliable. 

Un-state'  (lin-stat'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  state.] 
To  deprive  of  state  or  dignity.     [R.] 

High-battled  Caesar  will  unstate  his  happiness.      Shak. 

Un-Steel'  (fm-stel'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  steel.]  To 
disarm  ;  to  soften.  Richardson, 

Un-step'  (tin-step'),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  step.] 
{Naut.)  To  remove,  as  a  mast,  from  its  step. 

Un-Stlck'  (un-stik'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  stick.]  To 
release,  as  one  thing  stuck  to  another.  Richardson. 

Un-Still'  (tin-stTl'),  o.  [AS.  mutille.  See  Un-  not,  and 
Still,  a.]    Not  still ;  restless.     [R.] 

Un-Stmg'  (iin-sting'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  sting.] 
To  disarm  of  a  sting;  to  remove  the  sting  of.  [R.] 
"  Elegant  dissertations  on  virtue  and  vice  .  .  .  will  not 
unsting  calamity."  J.  M.  Mason 

Un-stitch'  (fin-stich'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  stitch.] 
To  open  by  picking  out  stitches ;  to  take  out,  or  mido,  tho 
stitches  of;  &&,  to  unstitch  a,  seam.  Collie' . 

Un-StOCk'  (iin-stok'),  V.  t.     [1st  pref.  un-  -f  stock  ] 

1.  To  deprive  of  a  stock ;  to  remove  the  stock  from 
to  loose  from  that  which  fixes,  or  holds  fast. 

2.  To  remove  from  the  stocks,  as  a  ship. 
Un-stock'inged  (un-st5k'ingd),  a.    1.  [Pref.  un-  not 

-\-  stocking.]     Destitute  of  stockings.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  stocking.]    Deprived  of  stockings. 
Un-8top'    (un-st(5p'),  V.   t.      [1st    pref.   un-  -|-  stop.] 

1.  To  take  tlie  stopple  or  stopper  from ;  as,  to  unstop 
a  bottle  or  a  cask. 

2.  To  free  from  any  obstruction  ;  to  open. 
Un-Strain'  (tin-stran'),  V.  t.     [1st  pref.  un-  +  strain.] 

To  relieve  from  a  strain  ;  to  relax.  B.  Jonson. 

Unstrained'  (tin-strand'),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -|- 
slrain.]  1.  Not  strained ;  not  cleared  or  purified  by 
straining ;  as,  unstrained  oil  or  milk. 

2.  Not  forced;  easy;  natural;  as,  an  unstrained  de- 
duction or  inference.  Hakewill. 

Un-strat'1-fied  (5n-strat'T-fid),  a.  {Geol.)  Not  strat- 
ified ;  ^  applied  to  massive  rocks,  as  granite,  porphyry, 
etc.,  and  also  to  deposits  of  loose  material,  as  the  gla- 
cial till,  wliicli  occur  in  ntasses  without  layers  or  strata. 

Un-Strength'  (un-strSugth'),  n.  Want  of  strength  ; 
weakness;  feebleness.     [Obs.]  Wyrlif. 

Un-Stri'a-ted  (tin-stri'a-tSd),  a.  {Nat.  i^w^)  "Non- 
striated  ;  uivstriped. 

Un-String'  (tin-strtng'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  + 
string.]  1.  To  deprive  of  a  string  or  strings;  also,  to 
take  from  a  string  ;  as,  to  unstring  beads. 

2.  To  loosen  the  string  or  strings  of ;  as,  to  unstring 
a  harp  or  a  bow. 

3.  To  relax  the  tension  of  ;  to  loosen.  "  His  garland 
they  unstring."  Ihyden.  Used  also  figuratively;  as, 
his  nerves  were  ■itn.strung  by  fear. 

Un-Strlped' (iin-strtii't/),  «.     1.  Not  striped. 

2.  {Nat.  Jii.st.)  Without  marks  or  striations  ;  nonstri- 
ated  ;  as,  unstriped  nuisole  fibers. 

Un-Stud'led  (tin-atnd'Td),  o.  1.  Not  studied;  not  ac- 
quired by  stiuly  ;  unlaboieii ;  natural. 

2.  Not  skilled  ;  unversed;  —  followed  by  JH. 

3.  Not  spent  in  study.  [Obs.]  "To  cloak  the  defects 
of  tlieir  unstudied  years."  Milton, 
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Un'SUb-Stan'tlal  (Sn'sub-stSn'shal),  a.    Lacking  in 

matter  or  substance  ;  visionary ;  chimerical. 

Un'sub-stan'tial-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  [1st  pref .  un-  -\-  sub- 
etantialize.2    To  make  unsubstantial.    [iJ.] 

Un'sub-stan'ti-a'tion  (-shl-a'slmn),  n.  [1st  pref.  un- 
-f-  subslantiation.']     A  divesting  of  substantiality. 

On'sac-ceed'a-ble  (tin'siik-Eecl'a-b'l),  a.  Not  able  or 
likely  to  succeed.     [OJi.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Un'SUC-C6SS'  (-s5s'),  n.  Want  of  success ;  failure ; 
misfortune.  Prof.  Wilson. 

Un'snc-cess'ful  (-ful)>  i^-  Not  successful;  not  pro- 
ducing the  desired  event ;  not  fortunate ;  meeting  vv'ith, 
or  resulting  in,  failure;  unlucky;  unhappy. — Un'SUC- 
oess'iul-ly,  adv.  —  Un'suc-cess'ful-ness,  n. 

Un-SUf'ier-a-We  (uu-suf'fer-a-b'l),  a.  Insufferable. 
[0*5.]    Hooker.  — \}n-sai'tex-a.-\Ay,ndv.    lObs.'] 

Un-suf'fer-ing,  n.  Inability  or  incapability  of  endur- 
ing, or  of  being  endured.     [OJs.]  Wyclif. 

Un'SUf-li'oience  (un'suf-fTsh'ens),  )  n.    Insufficiency. 

Un'suf-fi'clen-cy  (-fish'en-sy),       (   [06s.]    Hooker. 

Un  sul-li'clent  (-flsh'ent),  a.    Insufficient.     [OJj.] 

Un-suit'  (un-suf),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  suil.'\  Not 
to  suit ;  to  be  unfit  for.     [06a.]  Quarles, 

Un'sup-port'a-ble  (iin'siJp-porfa-b'l),  a.  Insupport- 
able ;  unendurable.  —  Un'sup-port'a-ble-ness,  n.  Bp. 
Wilkins.  —  Un'sup-port'a-bly,  adv. 

Un-SUred'  (tin-shurd'),  a.     Not  made  sure.     [06i.] 

Thy  now  ttnsiued  assurance  to  the  crown.  Shak. 

Un-SUre'ty  (lin-shur'ty),  n.  Want  of  surety;  uncer- 
tainty; insecurity;  doubt.     [06*.]  Sir  T.  More. 

Un'sur-niouitt'a-ble  (iiu'sQr-mount'a-b'l),  a.  Insur- 
mountable. Locke. 

Un'SUS-pl'cion  (un'siis-pish'un),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  unsuspecting.  Dickens. 

Un-swad'dle  (un-swSd'd'l),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- 
swaddle.']    To  take  a  swaddle  from ;  to  unswathe. 

Dn-swathe'  (un-swath'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- 
twathe.]  To  take  a  swathe  from;  to  relieve  from  a 
bandage ;  to  unswaddle.  Addison. 

Un-sway'a-ble  (tin-swa'a^b'l),  a.  Not  capable  of  being 
swayed.  Sfiak. 

Un-swear'  (un-swSr'),  v.  i.  [1st  pref.  un--\-  swear.'] 
To  recant  or  recall,  as  an  oath ;  to  recall  after  having 
sworn  ;  to  abjure.  J.  Fletcher. 

Un-swear',  v.  i.    To  recall  an  oath.  Spenser. 

Un-sweat'  (iSn-swSf),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  sweat.] 
To  relieve  from  perspiration ;  to  ease  or  cool  after  exer- 
cise or  toil.     [-E.]  Milton. 

Un-swell' (iSn-swel'),  ?;.  i.  [1st  pref.  are- +  «weH.]  To 
sink  from  a  swollen  state ;  to  subside.    [06«.]    Chaucer. 

Un'sym-met'ric-al  (iin'sim-met'ri-kal),  a.  1.  Want- 
ing in  symmetry,  or  due  proportion  of  parts. 

2.  {Biol.)  Not  symmetrical ;  being  without  symmetry, 
as  the  parts  of  a  flower  when  similar  parts  are  of  differ- 
ent size  and  shape,  or  when  the  parts  of  successive  cir- 
cles differ  in  number.     See  Symmetry. 

3.  (Chem.)  Being  without  symmetry  of  chemical  struc- 
ture or  relation ;  as,  an  unsymmetrical  carbon  atom. 

Unsymmetrical  carbon  atom  iCJiem.)^  one  which  is  united 
at  once  to  four  different  atoms  or  radicals.  This  condi- 
tion usually  occasions  physical  isomerism,  with  the  at- 
tendant action  on  polarized  light. 

Un'sym-jnet'ric-al-ly,  adv.    Not  symmetrically. 

Un-sym'pa-thy  (iSu-sim'pa-thy),  n.  Absence  or  lack 
of  sympathy, 

Un-tack'  (iiu-tak'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  iack.'\  To 
separate,  as  what  is  tacked ;  to  disjoin ;  to  release. 

Being  untacked  from  honest  cares.  Barrow. 

Un-tac'kle  (un-t5k'k'l),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  tackle.] 
To  unhitch  ;  to  unharness.     [^Colloq.]  Tusser. 

Un-talked'  (un-takf),  a.  Not  talked ;  not  mentioned  ; 
—  often  with  of.  Shak. 

Un-tan'gl-bll'l-ty  (-tan'jT-bil'i-tJ),  n.    IntangibiUty. 

Un-tan'gi-ble  (un-tSn'ji-b'l),  a.    Intangible.    [iJ.] 

Un-tan'gi-bly,  adv.     Intangibly.     [JB.] 

Un-tan'gle  (un-tan'g'l),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un- -f  tangle.] 
To  loose  from  tangles  or  intricacy ;  to  disentangle ;  to 
resolve  ;  as,  to  untangle  thread. 

Untangle  but  this  cruel  chain.  Prior. 

Un-tap'plce  (iin-tap'pis),  ?;.  i.  [1st  pref.  un--\- tap- 
pice.]   To  come  out  of  concealment.    [06s.]    Massinger. 

Un-taste'  (uu-tasf),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  are-  -f  taste.]  To 
deprive  of  a  taste  for  a  thing.     [i2.]  Daniel. 

Un-teach'  (!in-tech'),  V.  t.     [1st  pref.  un-  +  teach.] 

1.  To  cause  to  forget,  or  to  lose  from  memory,  or  to 
disbelieve  what  has  been  taught. 

Experience  will  iinteach  us.        Sir  T.  Browne. 
One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or  rule.  Byron. 

2.  To  causa  to  be  forgotten  ;  as,  to  unteach  what  has 
been  learned.  Dryden. 

Ull-team'(iin-tem'),  r.  <.  [1st  pref.  «ra- +  <eam.]  To 
unyoke  a  team  from.     [iJ.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Un-tem'per  (tin-tem'per),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  tem- 
per.] To  deprive  of  temper,  or  of  the  proper  degree  of 
temper ;  to  make  soft. 

Un-tem'per-ate  (-at),  a.    Intemperate.     [06s.] 

Un-tem'per-ate-ly,  adv.     Intemperately.     [06s.] 

Un-tempt'er  (iin-tSmfer  ;  215),  n.  One  who  does  not 
tempt,  or  is  not  a  tempter.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

Un-ten'ant  (Un-ten'ant),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  ten- 
ant.]   To  remove  a  tenant  from.     \_R.]  Coleridge. 

Un-tent'  (un-tSnt'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  tent.]  To 
fcring  out  of  a  tent.     [iJ.]  Shak. 

Un-tent'ed,  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  ■\-  tent  a  covering.]  Hav- 
ing no  tent  or  tents,  as  a  soldier  or  a  field. 

Un-tent'ed,  a.    [Pref.  un-  not  -f  tented,  p.  p.  of  tent 
to  probe.]    Not  tented ;  not  dressed.     See  4th  TENT, 
The  untented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee  1  Shak. 

Un-thank'  (tin-thank'),  n.  [AS.  unpank.  See  XJn-  not, 

Ihank.]    No  thanks  T  ill  will ;  misfortune.  [06s.] 

Unthank  come  on  his  head  that  bound  him  bo.    Chaucer. 


Un-think'  (vin-thTnk'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  xm-  +  think.'] 
To  recall  or  take  back,  as  something  thought.  Shak. 

Un-think'er  (-er),  n.  [Pref.  un-  not  +  thinker.]  A 
person  who  does  not  think,  or  does  not  think  wisely. 

Un-thlnk'lng,    a.     1.    Not  thinking;    not  heedful; 
thoughtless ;  inconsiderate ;  as,  unthinking  youth. 
2.  Not  indicating  thought  or  reflection  ;  thoughtless. 
With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  iace, 
He  first  the  snuffbox  opened,  then  the  case.  Pope. 

—  Un-think'ing-ly,  adv.  —  Un-tMnk'ing-ness,  n. 

Un-thread'  (uu-thred'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref,  un-  -\-  thread.] 

1.  To  draw  or  take  out  a  thread  from  ;  as,  to  unthread 
a  needle. 

2.  To  deprive  of  ligaments ;  to  loose  the  ligaments  of. 
He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints,     Hilton. 

3.  To  make  one's  way  through;  to  traverse;  as,  to 
unthread  a  devious  path.  De  Quincey. 

Un'thrift'  (iin'thrlff ),  n.  1.  Want  of  thrift ;  unthrift- 
iness;  prodigality. 

2.  An  unthrifty  person.     [06s.]  Dryden. 

Un-thrift'  (vin-thrlft'),  a.     Unthrifty.     [06s.] 

Un-thrilt'ful-ly  (-ful-iy),  adv.  Not  thriftily.  [06s,] 
"  Unthriflfully  spent."  Sir  J.  Cheke. 

Un-thrlft'i-head  (-i-hSd),Un-thrm'Hiood(-hood),  n. 
Unthriftiuess.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Un-thrift'i-ly  (-I-lj^),  adv.     1.  Not  thriftily. 

2.  Improperly;  unbecomingly.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Un-thlUt'i-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  or  being 
unthrifty ;  profuseness ;  lavishuess.  Udall. 

Un-thrllt'y  (-3^),  a.     Not  thrifty ;  profuse.     Spenser. 

Un-throne'  (iin-thron'),  V.  t.  [1st  un-  +  throne.]  To 
remove  from,  or  as  from,  a  throne  ;  to  dethrone.  Milton. 

Un-ti'dy  (iin-ti'dy),  a.  1.  Unseasonable ;  untimely. 
[06s.]     '' Untidy  tales."  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  Not  tidy  or  neat ;  careless ;  slovenly. 

—  Un-tl'dl-ly  (-di-iy),  acZv.  —  Un-U'di-ness,  n. 

Un-tie'  (iin-ti'),  v.  t.      [AS.  untygun.     See  1st  Un-, 

and  Tie,  v.  t.]     1.  To  loosen,  as  something  interlaced  or 

knotted  ;  to  disengage  the  parts  of ;  as,  to  untie  a  knot. 

Sacharissa's  captive  fain 

Would  untie  his  iron  chain.  Waller. 

Her  snakes  untied ,  sulphureous  waters  drink.        Po}ie. 

2.  To  free  from  fastening  or  from  restraint ;  to  let 
loose ;  to  unbind. 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches,  Shak. 

All  the  evils  of  an  untied  tongue  we  put  upon  the  accounts  of 
drunkenness.  Jer.  Taylor. 

3.  To  resolve ;  to  unfold  ;  to  clear. 

They  quicken  sloth,  perplexities  untie.       Denham. 
Un-tle',  V.  i.     To  become  untied  or  loosed. 
Un-tlght'en  (iin-tit"n),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un--\-  tighten.] 
To  make  less  tight  or  tense  ;  to  loosen. 

Un-tU'  (un-til'),  prep.     [OE.  until,  ontil ;  un-  (as  in 

unto)  -f-  til  till ;  cf.  Dan.  indtil,  Sw.  inlill.     See  Unto, 

and  Till,  prep.]      1.  To;    unto;   towards; — used  of 

material  objects.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Taverners  until  them  told  the  same.     Pi'crs  Plowman. 

He  roused  himself  full  blithe,  and  hastened  them  until. 

Spenser. 

2.  To ;  up  to ;  till ;  before  ;  —  used  of  time ;  as,  he 
staid  until  evening  ;  he  will  not  come  back  until  the  end 
of  the  month. 

He  and  his  sono  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  until  the  day 
of  the  captivity.  Judg.  xviii,  30, 

^W  In  contracts  and  like  documents  until  is  construed 
as  exclusive  of  the  date  mentioned  unless  it  was  the 
manifest  intent  of  the  parties  to  include  it. 

Un-tll',  conj.     As  far  as  ;  to  the  place  or  degree  that ; 
especially,  up  to  the  time  that ;  till.    See  Till,  conj. 
In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye. 
Until  the  earth  seems  joined  unto  the  sky,    Dryden. 

But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until  the  thousand 
years  were  finished.  Rev.  xx,  5. 

Un-tlle' (lin-tn'),  ?;.  «.  [1st  pref.  an- -f- h7e.]  To  take 
the  tiles  from  ;  to  uncover  by  removing  the  tiles. 

Un-tlme'  (iin-tlm'),  n.  An  unseasonable  time.  [06s.] 
A  man  shall  not  eat  in  untime.  Chaucer. 

Un-tlme'li-ness  (-lT-n5s),  n.    Unseasonableuess. 

Un-time'ly,  a.  Not  timely ;  done  or  happening  at  an 
unnatural,  unusual,  or  improper  time ;  unseasonable ; 
premature  ;  inopportune ;  as,  untimely  frosts ;  untimely 
remarks ;  an  untimely  death. 

Un-time'ly,  adv.  Out  of  the  natural  or  usual  time ; 
inopportunely ;  prematurely ;  unseasonably.  "  Let  them 
know  .  .  .  what 's  untimely  done."  Shak. 

Un-tlnie'ous(-\is),  a.    Untimely.    [.K.]   Sir  W.Scott. 

Un-tlme'OUS-ly,  adv.   Untimely ;  unseasonably,  [i?.] 

Un-tithed'  (un-tithd'),  a.    Not  subjected  to  tithes. 

Un-ti'tled  (iin-tl't'ld),  a.  1.  Not  titled;  having  no 
title,  or  appellation  of  dignity  or  distinction.       Spenser. 

2.  Being  without  title  or  right ;  not  entitled.      Shak. 

Vn'tO  {iin'tob), prep.  [OE.  unto;  un-  (only  in  unto, 
until)  unto,  as  far  as  +  to  to  ;  this  tm-  is  akin  to  AS.  o3 
until,  OPries.  und,  OS.  und  until,  conj.  (cf.  OS.  unto 
unto,  OHG.  umi),  Goth,  und  imto,  until.  See  To,  and  cf . 
Until.]  1.  To ;  —  now  used  only  in  antiquated,  formal, 
or  scriptural  style.     See  To. 

2.  Until;  till.  [06s.]  "  He  shall  abide  in  it  Mn<o  the 
death  of  the  high  priest."  Num.  xxxv.  25. 

Un'to,  conj.  UntU ;  till.  [06s,]  "  Unto  this  year 
be  gone."  Chaucer. 

Un-told'  (iin-told')  a.  1.  Not  told  ;  not  related  ;  not 
revealed ;  as,  untold  secrets. 

2.  Not  numbered  or  counted ;  as,  untold  money. 

Un-tol'er-a-ble  (-tol'er-a-b'l),  a.    Intolerable.    [06s,] 

Un-tomb'  (tin-tobm'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  tomb.] 
To  take  from  the  tomb  ;  to  exhume  ;  to  disinter.  Fuller. 

Un-tongae'  (fin-tfing'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  ^i,n--\- tongue.] 
To  deprive  of  a  tongue,  or  of  voice.     [06s.]  Fuller. 

Un-tOOth'  (un-tobth'),  V,  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -)-  tooth.] 
To  take  out  the  teeth  of.  Cowper. 


Incapable  of  being 

Dr.  H.  More. 
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Un-tO'ward   (tin-to'erd),  prep.      [Unto   -j-   -ward.} 

Toward.     [06s,]  Gower. 

Un-to'ward  (-werd),  a.     [Pref.  un-  not  +  totcard.] 

1.  Froward ;  perverse.  "  Save  yourselves  from  this 
untoward  generation."  Acts  ii.  40. 

2.  Awkward;  ungraceful.  "Untoward  words." 
Creech.     "  Untoward  manner."    Swift. 

3.  Inconvenient ;  troublesome  ;  vexatious ;  unlucky ; 
unfortunate  ;  as,  an  untoivard  wind  or  accident. 

—  Un-to'ward-ly,  adv.  —  Un-to'ward-ness,  n. 

Un-tO'ward-ly,  a.  Perverse ;  froward  ;  untoward. 
"  Untowardly  tricks  and  vices."  Locke. 

Un-trad'ed  (un-trad'ed),  a.  1.  Not  dealt  with  in 
trade  ;  not  visited  for  purposes  of  trade.  [06s.]  Hakluyt. 

2.  Unpracticed;  inexperienced.     [06s.]  Udall. 

3.  Not  traded  in  or  bartered  ;  hence,  not  hackneyed ; 
uimsual ;  not  common.  Shak. 

Un-trained'  (un-trand'),  a.     1.  Not  trained.       Shak. 

2.  Not  trainable  ;  indocile.     [06s,]  Herbert. 

Un-tram'meled  (un-trSm'meld),  a.  Not  hampered  or 
impeded  ;  free,     [Written  also  imtrammelled.] 

Un-trav'eled  (un-tr5v'eld),  a.  [Written  also  untrav- 
elled.]  1.  Not  traveled ;  not  trodden  by  passengers ; 
as,  an  untraveled  forest. 

2.  Having  never  visited  foreign  countries  ;  not  having 
gained  knowledge  or  experience  by  travel ;  as,  an  un- 
traveled Englishman.  Addison. 

Un-tread'  (iSn-tred'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  tread.] 
To  tread  back ;  to  retrace.  Shak. 

Un-treas'ure  (tin-trezh'iSr),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f- 
treasure.]  To  bring  forth  or  give  up,  as  things  previously 
treasured.  "  The  quaintness  with  which  he  untreasiired, 
as  by  rote,  the  stores  of  his  memory."  J.  Milford. 

Un-treas'ured  (-iSrd),  a.  1.  [Properly  p.  p.  of  un- 
treasure.]    Deprived  of  treasure.     [06s.]  Shak. 

2.  [Pref.  un-  not  -f-  treasured.]  Not  treasured ;  not 
kept  as  treasure. 

Un-treat'a-ble  (iSn-tret'a-b'l),  a. 
treated  ;  not  practicable.     [iJ.] 

Un-trenched'     (iin-trenchf),    a 
trenches  ;  whole ;  intact.     [06s.] 

Un-tressed'  (un-trgsf),  a.  Not  tied  up  in  tresses ; 
unarranged  ;  —  said  of  the  hair.  Chaucer. 

Un-trow'a-ble  (iin-tro'a-b'l),  a.  Incredible.  [06s.] 
"  Untroivable  fairness."  Wyclif. 

Un-true'  (un-tru'),  a.  1.  Not  true ;  false  ;  contrary 
to  the  fact ;  as,  the  story  is  untrue. 

2.  Not  faithful ;  inconstant ;  false  ;  disloyal.    Chaucer. 

Untrue',  adv.    Untruly.    [06s.  or  Poetic]    Chaucer. 

Un-tru'lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  Something  not  true ;  a  false 
statement.     [Recent  &  i?.]  A.  Trollope. 

Un-trunked'  (lin-trtSnkt'),  a.  [Ist  pref.  un-  -\-  trunk."] 
Separated  from  its  trunk  or  stock.     [06s.] 

Un-truss'  (un-trus'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  truss."] 
To  loose  from  a  truss,  or  as  from  a  truss ;  to  untie  or  un- 
fasten ;  to  let  out ;  to  undress,     [i?.]  Dryden, 

Un-truss'  (un-trtis'),  I  re.   One  who  untrussed  persons 

Un-truss'er  (-er),  )  for  the  purpose  of  flogging 
them  ;  a  public  whipper.     [06s,]  £.  Jonson. 

Un-trust'  (un-trusf),  n.    Distrust.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Un-trust'lul  (-ful),  a.     1.  Not  trustful  or  trusting. 

2,  Not  to  be  trusted  ;  not  trusty.    [JJ.]   Sir  W.  Scott. 

Un-truth'  (vin-truth'),  n.  1.  The  quality  of  being  un- 
true ;  contrariety  to  truth  ;  falsehood ;  want  of  veracity ; 
also,  treachery  ;  faithlessness ;  disloyalty.  Chancer. 

2.  That  which  is  untrue ;  a  false  assertion ;  a  falsehood ; 
a  lie ;  also,  an  act  of  treachery  or  disloyalty.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Lie ;  falsehood.    See  Lie. 

Un-truth'ful  (-ful),  a.  Not  truthful;  unveracious; 
contrary  to  the  truth  or  the  fact.  —  Un-trUtIl'fQl-ly» 

adv.  —  Un-truth'Iul-ness,  n. 

Un-tuck'(un-tak'),  t'. «.  list  ^let  un- -\- tuck.]  To  un- 
fold or  undo,  as  a  tuck ;  to  release  from  a  tuck  or  fold. 

Un-tnne'  (iin-tun'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  tune.]  To- 
make  incapable  of  harmony,  or  of  harmonious  action ; 
to  put  out  of  tune.  Shak. 

Un-turn'  (Qn-tilru'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  turn.]  To- 
turn  in  a  reverse  way,  especially  so  as  to  open  some- 
thing ;  as,  to  unturn  a  key.  Keats. 

Un-turned'  (fm-tfirnd'),  a.  [Pref.  un-  not  -f-  turned.] 
Not  turned  ;  not  revolved  or  reversed. 

To  leave  no  stone  unturned,  to  leave  nothing  untried  f  or- 
accomplishing  one's  purpose. 

[He]  l^'t  unturned  no  stone 
To  make  my  guilt  appear,  and  hide  his  own.      Dryden. 

Un-twain'  (iin-twan'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  twain.] 
To  rend  in  twain  ;  to  tear  in  two.     [06s.]  Skelton. 

Un-twine'  (tin-twin'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -+-  twine.] 
To  untwist;  to  separate,  as  that  which  is  twined  or 
twisted ;  to  disentangle ;  to  untie. 

It  requires  a  long  and  powerful  counter  sympathy  in  a  na- 
tion to  uutu'ine  the  ties  of  custom  whxch  bind  a  people  to  the 
established  and  the  old.  Sir  W.  Hamiltoru 

Un-twlne',  v.  i.    To  become  untwined.  Milton. 

Un-twlrl'  (iSn-twerl'),  v.  t,  [1st  pref.  un-  -j-  twirl.] 
To  untwist ;  to  undo.  Ash, 

Un-twist'  (un-twisf),  V.  t.  &  i.     [1st  pref.  un-  -)- 
twist.]    1.  To  separate  and  open,  as  twisted  threads ;  to 
turn  back,  as  that  which  is  twisted  ;  to  untwine. 
If  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  untwist. 
The  twine  that  untwisteth.  untwisteth  the  twist.    WalUsi 

2.  To  untie  ;  to  open  ;  to  disentangle.  Milton, 

Un-ty'  (iin-ti'),  V.  t.     To  untie.     [Archaic]      Young. 

Un-U3'age  (tin-uz'aj ;  48),  n.  Want  or  lack  of  usage. 
[06s.]  Chaucer. 

Un-used'  (Qn-uzd'),  a.  1.  Not  used;  as,  an  unused 
book  ;  an  unused  apartment. 

2.  Not  habituated  ;  unaccustomed. 

Unused  to  bend,  impatient  of  control.       Tliomson. 

Un-U'su-al  (tin-ii'zhij-al),  a.  Not  usual;  uncommon; 
rare  ;  as,  an  unusual  season ;  a  person  of  unusual  grace  or 

erudition.  —  Un-u'su-al-ly,  adv.  —  Un-u'su-al-nes8,  n. 

Un-U'SU-al'1-ty  (-51'i-ty),  n.    Unusualness.  Poe, . 
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Un-Ut'ter-a-We  (un-ut'ter-a-b'l),  a.  Not  utterable  ; 
incapable  of  being  spolien  or  voiced  ;  inexpressible ;  in- 
sfCable ;  unspeakable ;  as,  unutterable  anguish. 

Sighed  and  looked  unutterable  things.        Thomson. 

—  Un-ut'ter-a-We-ness,  n.  —  Un-ut'ter-a-Wy,  adv. 

Un-vail'  (iin-val'),  v.  t.  &  i.    See  Unveil. 

Un-val'u-a-ble  (fin-vSl'ii-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Invaluable ; 
being  beyond  price.     [0J«.]  South. 

2.  Not  valuable ;  having  little  value,  [if.]    T.  Adams. 

Un-val'ned  (-ud),  a.  1.  Not  valued ;  not  appraised ; 
hence,  not  considered ;  disregarded ;  valueless ;  as,  an 
unvalued  estate.     "  Unvalued  persons."  Shak. 

2.  Having  inestimable  value ;  invaluable.     [Obs.l 

Two  golden  apples  of  unvalued  price,         Sjieuser. 

Un-Va'rl-a-ble  (un-va'ri-a-b'l),  a.  Invariable.  Donne. 

Un-veil'  (un-val'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  veil.l  To 
remove  a  veil  from ;  to  divest  of  a  veil ;  to  uncover  ;  to 
disclose  to  view  ;  to  reveal ;  as,  she  unveiled  her  face. 

Un-Vell',  V.  i.     To  remove  a  veil ;  to  reveal  one's  self. 

Un-vell'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  removes  a  veil. 

Dn've-rac'1-ty  (iin've-rSs'T-ty),  n.  Want  of  veracity ; 
untruthfulness ;  as,  unveracity  of  heart.  Carlyle. 

D'n-ves'sel  (un-vSs'sel),  v.  t.  [Ist  un-  +  vessel.']  To 
cause  to  be  no  longer  a  vessel ;  to  empty.     [06s.]   Ford. 

Un-vlc'ar  (Dn-vlk'er),  V.  t.  [1st  un-  +  vicar.]  To 
deprive  of  the  position  or  office  of  a  vicar.    [iJ.]   Slrype. 

tln-vl'O-la-ble  (rm-vi'6-14-b'l),  a.     Inviolable. 

Un-Vls'ard  (8n-vTz'erd),  v.  t,  [1st  pref.  un--\- visard.] 
To  take  the  visard  or  mask  from  ;  to  unmask.  [Written 
aisounvizard.]     \_Ol}s.]  Milton. 

Un-ViS'l-ble  (-T-b'l),  a.    Invisible.     [Obs.]       Wyclif. 

Un-vis'i-bly,  adv.    Invisibly.     \_Obs.] 

Un-vi'tl-a'ted  (-vish'I-a'ted),  a.     Not  vitiated  ;  pure. 

Un-VOl'un-ta-ry  (iin-vSl'un-tS-rJ^),  a.  Involuntary. 
[Obs.]  Fuller. 

Un-VOte'  (iin-vot'),  V.  t.  [1st  un-  +  vote.]  To  reverse 
pr  annul  by  vote,  as  a  former  vote.     [iJ.]      Bp.  Burnet. 

Un-VOW'eled  (iin-vou'Sld),  a.  Having  no  vowel 
sounds  or  signs.     [Written  also  unvowelled^      SJdnner. 

Un-VUl'gar-lze  (Qn-vul'ger-Iz),  V.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  + 
vulgarize.]  To  divest  of  vulgarity ;  to  make  to  be  not 
vulgar.  Lamb. 

TJn-vul'ner-a-ble  (-ner-a-b'l),  a.  Invulnerable.  \_Obs.] 

Dn-ware'  (un-wSr'),  a.  [AS.  unwxr  unwary.  See 
Un-  not,  and  Waky.]  1.  Unaware  ;  not  foreseeing  ;  be- 
ing off  one's  guard.     \_Obs.]  Chaucer.    Fairfax. 

2.  Happening  unexpectedly ;  unforeseen.     \_Obs.] 

The  unware  woe  of  harm  that  cometh  behind.    Chaucer. 

—  Un-ware'ly,  adi).  [06s.]— Un-ware'ness,  ra.  [06s.] 

Un-Wares'  (iin-wSrz'),  adv.  Unawares ;  unexpect- 
edly;—  sometimes  preceded  by  a«.     [06s.]     Holinshed. 

Un-Wa'ri-ly  (-wa'rT-iy),  adv.    In  an  unwary  manner. 

On-wa'rl-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  un- 
wary ;  carelessness ;  heedlessness. 

Un-wann'  (fin-warm'),  V.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f-  warm.^ 
To  lose  warmth  ;  to  grow  cold.     [J?.] 

On-warp'  (-warp'),  v.  t,  [1st  un-  -f-  warp.]  To  restore 
from  a  warped  state ;  to  cause  to  be  no  longer  warped. 

Un-warped'  (un-warpf),  a.  [Pref.  U7i-  not  +  laarped.] 
Not  warped  ;  hence,  not  biased  ;  impartial. 

Un-war'rant-a-ble  (un-w8r'rant-a-b'l),  a.  Not  war- 
rantable ;  indefensible ;  not  vindicable  ;  not  justifiable ; 

illegal ;  unjust ;  improper.  —  Un-war'rant-a-ble-ness, 
n.  —  Un-war-rant-a-bly,  adv. 

Un-war'rant-ed,  a.  Not  warranted  ;  being  without 
warrant,  authority,  or  guaranty  ;  unwarrantable. 

Un-wa'ry  (un-wa'ry ),  a.  [Cf.  Unwabe.]  1.  Not  vigi- 
lant against  danger ;  not  wary  or  cautious ;  unguarded ; 
precipitate  ;  heedless  ;  careless. 

2.  Unexpected;  unforeseen ;  unware.  lObs.]  Spenser. 

Un-washed'  (im-woshf),  a.  Not  washed  or  cleansed ; 
filthy ;  unclean. 

Un-wash'en  (un-wosh"n),  a.  Not  ffashed.  [Archaic] 
"To  eat  with  unwashen  hands."  Matt.  xv.  20. 

Un-wayed'  (Qn-wad'),  a.  1.  Not  used  to  travel ;  as, 
oolts  that  are  unwayed.     [06s.]  Suckling. 

2.  Having  noways  or  roads;  pathless.  [06s.]  Wycl-^'. 

Un-wea'ried  (un-we'rld),  a.  Not  wearied;  not  fa- 
tigued or  tired ;  hence,  persistent ;  not  tiring  or  weary- 
ing ;  indefatigable.  —  Un-wea'ried-ly,  adv.  —  Un-wea'- 
xled-nesB,  n. 

Un-wea'ry  (fin-we'rj?),  v.  t.  [1st  un-  -j-  weary.]  To 
cause  to  cease  being  weary ;  to  refresh.   \_Obs.]  Dryden. 

Un-weave'  (iin-wev'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un--\-  weave.] 
To  unfold  ;  to  undo ;  to  ravel,  as  what  has  been  woven. 

Un-wedge'a-ble  (un-w5j'a-b'l),  a.  Not  to  be  split 
with  wedges.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Un-weet'lng  (Qn-wet'ing),  a.  [See  Un-  not,  and 
■Weet,  Wit.]    Unwitting.     [06s.]     Chaucer.    Spenser. 

—  TJn-weet'ing-ly,  adv.    [06s.]  Milton. 
Un-welghed'  (un-wad'),  a.    Not  weighed ;  not  pon- 
dered or  considered ;  as,  an  unweighed  statement. 

Un-welgh'ing  (un-wa'ing),  a.  Not  weighing  or  pon- 
dering ;  inconsiderate.  Shak. 

Un-weld'  (Qn-wSld'),  Un-weld'y  (,-f),  a.  Unwieldy  ; 
unmanageable;  clumsy.     [06s.] 

Our  old  limbs  mowe  [may]  well  be  umveld.    Chaucer. 

0n-well'  (un-wgK),  a.  1.  Not  well ;  indisposed  ;  not 
ID  good  health  ;  somewhat  ill ;  ailing. 

2.  (Med.)  Specifically,  ill  from  menstruation ;  affected 
with,  or  having,  catamenial  discharges  ;  menstruant. 

1!^"  This  word  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  Ameri- 
canism, but  it  IS  now  in  common  use  among  all  who  speak 
the  English  language. 

Un-well'ness,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  unwell. 

Un-wemmed'  (fin-wSmd'),  a.    Not  blemished  ;  unde- 

flled;  pure.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

Wiih  body  clean  and  with  unwemmed  thought.    Chaucer. 

Un-Whole'  (un-hol'),  a.  [AS.  unhal.  See  Un-  not, 
and  Whole.]    Not  whole ;  unsound.     lOb.i.] 

Un-Wleld'y  (Bn-weld'y),  a.  Not  easily  wielded  or 
oarried  ;   unmanageable  ;   bulky ;   ponderous.      "  A  fat, 


unwieldy  body  of  fifty-eight  years  old."     Clarendon. 

—  Un-wield'i-ly  (-T-ly),  arfw.  —  Un-wield'i-ness,  n. 

Un-wlld'  (un-wild'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  wild.]  To 
tame  ;  to  subdue.     lObs.  &  E.]  Sylvester. 

Un-will'  (uu-wil'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -)-  will.]  To 
annul  or  reverse  by  an  act  of  the  will.  Longfellow. 

Un-willed'  (iin-wild'),  a.  [1st  pref.  un-  -f  will.]  De- 
prived of  the  faculty  of  will  or  volition.    Mrs.  Broioning. 

Un-wlll'ing  (iin-wTl'ing),  a.   Not  willing ;  loath  ;  dis- 
inclined ;  reluctant ;  as,  an  unwilling  servant. 
And  drop  at  last,  but  in  miwilliuij  ears, 
This  saving  counsel,  "  Keep  your  piece  nine  years."    Pope. 

—  Un-will'lng-ly,  adv.  —  Un-will'lng-ness,  n. 

Un-wlnd'  (un-wind'),  v.  t.  [AS.  unwindan.  See  1st 
Un-,  and  Wind  to  coil.]  1.  To  wind  off ;  to  loose  or 
separate,  as  what  is  wound  or  convolved  ;  to  untwist ;  to 
untwine ;  as,  to  unwind  thread ;  to  unwind  a  ball  of  yarn. 

2.  To  disentangle.     [06s.]  Hooker. 

Un-wind',  v.  i.  To  be  or  become  unwound ;  to  be 
capable  of  being  unwound  or  untwisted. 

Un-wis'dom  (un-wlz'dum),  n.  Want  of  wisdom ;  un- 
wise conduct  or  action  ;  folly  ;  simplicity  ;  ignorance. 

Sumptuary  laws  are  amonf  the  exploded  fallacies  which  we 
have  outgrown,  and  we  smile  at  the  unwisdoui  which  could 
expect  to  regulate  private  habits  and  manners  by  statute. 

J.  A.  Froude, 

Un-wlse'  (un-wiz'),  a.  [AS.  unwis.  See  Un-  not,  and 
Wise,  a.]  Not  wise ;  defective  in  wisdom  ;  injudicious ; 
indiscreet ;  foolish ;  as,  an  unwise  man ;  unwise  kings  ; 
unwise  measures. 

Un-wlsely,  adv.  [AS.  unwisUce.]  In  an  unwise 
manner ;  foolishly. 

Un-WlSh'  (un-wTsh'),  V.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  wish.] 
To  wish  not  to  be  ;  to  destroy  by  wishing.     [06s.] 

Now  thou  hast  unwished  five  thousand  men.       Shak. 

Un-wlst'  (un-wisf),  a.  1.  Not  known ;  unknown. 
[06s.]  Chaucer,    Spenser. 

2.  Not  knowing ;  unwitting.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

Un-wlt'  (iin-wit'),  V.  i.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  wit.]  To 
deprive  of  wit.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Un-wit',  n.  [Pref.  un-  not  +  wit.]  Want  of  wit  or 
understanding ;  ignorance.     \_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Dn-Wltch'  (un-wTch'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un — (-  witch.] 
To  free  from  a  witch  or  witches ;  to  free  from  witch- 
craft,    [if.]  B.  Jonson. 

Un-wit'ung  (Qn-wTt'tTng),  a.  Not  knowing ;  uncon- 
scious ;  ignorant.  —  TIn-wit'ting-ly,  adv. 

Un-wom'an  (un-woom'cn),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- 
woman.]  To  deprive  of  the  qualities  of  a  woman ;  to 
unsex.     [i?.]  iJ.  Browning. 

Un-Won'der  (un- wun'der),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  won- 
der.] To  divest  of  the  quality  of  wonder  or  mystery ; 
to  interpret ;  to  explain.     [R.]  Fuller. 

Un-wont'  (un-wiSnt'),  a.  Unwonted  ;  unused  ;  un- 
accustomed.    \_Archaic]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Un-wont'ed  (un-wunt'5d),  a.  1.  Not  wonted ;  unac- 
customed ;  unused  ;  not  made  familiar  by  practice  ;  as, 
a  child  unwonted  to  strangers.  3Iilton. 

2.  Uncommon ;  unusual ;  infrequent ;  rare ;  as,  un- 
wonted changes.     "  Umoonted  lights."  Byron. 

—  Un-wont'ed-ly,  adv.  —  Un-wont'ed-ness,  n. 

Un-work'  (iin-wflrk'),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -j-  work.] 
To  undo  or  destroy,  as  work  previously  done. 

Un-world'ly  (un-wfirld'ly),  a.  Not  worldly;  spirit- 
ual ;  holy.   Hawthorne.  —  Un-WOrld'11-neSB  (-IT-nes),  n. 

Un-WOrmed'  (un-wflrmd'),  a.  Not  wormed ;  not  tiav- 
ing  had  the  worm,  or  lytta,  under  the  tongue  cut  out ;  — 
said  of  a  dog. 

tJn-WOr'shlp  (fin-wfir'ship),  V.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  + 
worship.]  To  deprive  of  worship  or  due  honor;  to  dis- 
honor.    [06s.]  Wyclif. 

Un-wor'ship,  n.  [Pref.  un-  not  -f-  worship.]  Lack 
of  worship  or  respect ;  dishonor.     [06s.]  Gower. 

Un-WOrth'  (un-wCrth'),  a.  [AS.  unweorS.]  Un- 
worthy.    [06s.]  Milton. 

Un-WOrth',  ».     Un  worthiness.     [iJ.]  Carlyle. 

tJn-WOr'thy  (iln-w(ir'thy),  a.  Not  worthy;  wanting 
merit,  value,  or  fitness ;  undeserving ;  worthless ;  unbe- 
coming ;  —  often  with  of.  —  Un-WOr'thi-ly  (-thi -ly ),  adv. 

—  Un-wor'Uil-ness,  n. 

Un-wrap'  (un-r5p'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  wrap.] 
To  open  or  undo,  as  what  is  wrapped  or  folded.  Chaucer. 

Un-wray'  (un-ra'),  v.  t.     See  Unwkie.     \_Obs.] 

Un-wreathe'  (Qu-reth'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  +  wreathe.] 
To  untwist,  uncoil,  or  untwine,  as  anything  wreathed. 

Un-wrle'  (Hn-rl'),  v.  t.  [AS.  onwredn;  on-  (see  1st 
UN-)-j-?(iredn  to  cover.]    To  uncover.    [06s.]    Chaticer. 

Un-wrin'kle  (Qn-rin'k'l),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\- 
wrinkle.]     To  reduce  from  a  wrinkled  state  ;  to  smooth. 

Un-write'  (iin-rit'),  v.  t.  [1st  pref.  un-  -\-  write.]  To 
cancel,  as  what  is  written  ;  to  erase.  Milton. 

Un-wrlt'ten  (iSn-rTt't'n),  a.  1.  Not  written ;  not 
reduced  to  writing  ;  oral ;  as,  unwritten  agreements. 

2.  Containing  no  writing  ;  blank  ;  as,  Knion'ttere  paper. 

Unwritten  doetrlneB  (Theol.),  such  doctrines  as  have 
been  handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  ;  oral  or  traditional 
doctrines. —  Unwritten  law.  [Cf.  L.  lei:  noii  .icripla.]  That 
part  of  the  law  of  England  and  of  the  United  States  which 
is  not  derived  from  express  legislative  enactment,  or  at 
least  from  any  enactment  now  extant  and  in  force  as 
such.  This  law  is  now  generally  contained  in  the  reports 
of  judicial  decisions.     See  Common  taw,  under  Common. 

—  Unwritten  laws,  such  laws  as  have  been  handed  down 
by  tradition  or  in  song.  Such  were  the  laws  of  the  early 
nations  of  Europe. 

Un-wro'ken(un-ro'k'n),  a.  [See  UN-not,and  Wreak.] 

Not  revenged  ;  unavenged.     [06«.]  Surrey. 

Un-yoke'  (un-yok'),  v.   I.     [1st   pref.  7m-   -\-  yoke.] 

1.  To  loose  or  free  from  a  yoke.  "  Like  youthful  steers 
unyoked,  they  take  their  courses."  Shak. 

2.  To  part ;  to  disjoin  ;  to  disconnect.  Shak. 
Un-yoked'  (fin-yoltt'),  a.     [In  sense  1  pref.  un-  not 

-|-  yoked;  in  senses  '2  and  3  properly  p.  p.  of  unyoke.] 
1.  Not  yet  yoked ;  not  having  worn  the  yoke. 
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2.  Freed  or  loosed  from  a  yoke. 

3.  Licentious ;  unrestrained,     [if.]  Shak. 
Un-yold'en  (un-yold'en),  a.     Not  yielded.      [06s.] 

"  [By]  force  ...  is  he  taken  unyolden."  Chaucer.- 

0n-zoned'  (un-z6nd'),  a.    Not  zoned ;  not  bound  with 

a  girdle ;  as,  an  unzoned  bosom.  Prior. 

Up  (up),  adv.     [AS.  up,  ttpp,  up;  akin  to  OFries.  up, 

op,  D.  op,  OS.  Up,  OHG.  «/,  G.  auf,  Icel.  &  Sw.  upp, 

Dan.  op,  Goth,  iup,  and  probably  to  E.  over.  See  Ovee.] 
1    Aloft ;  on  high  ;   in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of 

gravity  ;  toward  or  in  a  higher  place  or  position  ;  above  ; 

—  the  opposite  of  down. 

But  up  or  down, 
By  center  or  eccentric,  hard  to  tell.  Milton. 

2.  Hence,  in  many  derived  uses,  specifically  :  — 
(a)  From  a  lower  to  a  higlier  position,  literally  or  figu- 
ratively ;  as,  from  a  recumbent  or  sitting  position ;  from, 
the  mouth,  toward  the  source,  of  a  river;  from  a  de- 
pendent or  inferior  condition ;  from  concealment ;  from 
younger  age  ;  from  a  quiet  state,  or  the  like ;  —  used  with- 
verbs  of  motion  expressed  or  implied. 

But  they  presumed  to  go  up  unto  the  hilltop.    JVum.  xiv.  44. 
I  am  afflicted  and  ready  to  die  from  my  youth  up. 

Fs.  Ixxxviii.  16. 

Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Emelye.        Chaucer. 

We  have  wrought  ourselves  up  into  this  degree  of  Christian 

indifference.  Atterbury. 

(6)  In  a  higher  place  or  position,  literally  or  figurative- 
ly ;  in  the  state  of  having  arisen ;  in  an  upright,  or  nearly 
upright,  position  ;  standing ;  mounted  on  a  horse ;  in  a. 
condition  of  elevation,  prominence,  advance,  proficiency, 
excitement,  insurrection,  or  the  like ;  —  used  with  verba 
of  rest,  situation,  condition,  and  the  like ;  as,  to  be  up 
on  a  hill ;  the  lid  of  the  box  was  up  ;  prices  are  up. 
And  when  the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched.    Matt.  xiii.  6. 
Those  that  were  up  themselves  kept  others  low.    Spenser, 
Helen  was  not  up  —  was  she  ?  Shak.. 

Rebels  there  are  up. 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword.  ShaJt, 

His  name  was  up  through  all  the  adjoining  provinces,  even  to- 
Italy  and  Rome  ;  many  desiring  to  see  who  he  was  that  could 
withstand  so  many  years  the  Roman  puissance.  Milton. 

Thou  hast  fired  me  ;  my  soul 's  up  in  arms.    Dryden. 
Grief  and  passion  are  like  floods  raised  in  little  brooks  by  ft 
sudden  rain  ;  they  are  quickly  up.  Dryden. 

A  general  whisper  ran  among  the  country  people,  that  Sil 
Roger  was  up.  Addison 

Let  us,  then,  be  up  and  doing. 
With  a  heart  for  any  fate.  Longfellow. 

(c)  To  or  in  a  position  of  equal  advance  or  equality ;  not 
short  of,  back  of,  less  advanced  than,  away  from,  or  th». 
like;  —  usually  followed  hy  to  or  with;  as,  to  be  up  to 
the  chin  in  water ;  to  come  up  with  one's  companions  ; 
to  come  up  with  the  enemy ;  to  live  up  to  engagements. 
As  a  boar  was  whetting  his  teeth,  up  comes  a  fox  to  him. 

V  Estrange, 

{d)  To  or  in  a  state  of  completion  ;  completely  ;  wholly ; 

quite  ;  as,  in  the  phrases  to  eat  up  ;  to  drink  up  ;  to  burn 

up;  to  sum  up  ;  etc.  ;  to  shut  7ip  the  eyes  or  the  mouth; 

to  sew  up  a  rent. 

11^°°  Some  phrases  of  this  kind  are  now  obsolete  ;  as, 
to  spend  up  (Prov.  xxi.  20) ;  to  kill  up  {B.  Jonson). 

(e)  Aside,  so  as  not  to  be  in  use ;  as,  to  lay  up  riches ; 
put  up  your  weapons. 

I!^°"  Up  is  used  elliptically  for  gel  up,  rouse  up,  etc.. 
expressing  a  command  or  exhortation.  ''  Up,  and  let  us 
be  going. '^    Judg.  xix.  28. 

Up,  up.  my  friend  !  and  quit  your  boobs, 
Or  surely  you  '11  grow  double.  Wordswortfu 

It  is  all  up  with  hiin,  it  is  all  over  with  him ;  he  is  lost» 

—  The  time  is  up,  the  allotted  time  is  past.  —  To  be  up  in, 
to  be  informed  about;  to  be  versed  in.  "Anxious  that 
their  sons  should  be  well  up  in  the  superstitions  of  twi. 
thousand  years  ago. "  H.  Spencer.  — To  be  up  to.  (a)  To 
be  equal  to,  or  prepared  for;  as,  he  is  up  to  the  busi- 
ness, or  the  emergency.  [Colloq.]  (6)  To  be  engaged 
in  ;  to  purpose,  with  the  idea  of  doing  ill  or  mischief;  as, 
I  don't  know  what  he  's  up  to.  [Colloq.]  —  To  blow  up. 
(a)  To  inflate ;  to  distend.  (6)  To  destroy  by  an  explo- 
sion from  beneath,  (c)  To  explode ;  as,  the  boiler  blew 
up.  (d)  To  reprove  angrily ;  to  scold.  [Slang]  —  Tcs 
bring  up.  See  under  Bring,  v.i.—lo  come  np  with.  See 
under  Come,  v.  i.  —  To  cut  up.  See  under  Cut,  v.  t.  & 
i.  —  To  draw  up.  See  under  Draw,  v.  t.  —  To  grow  up, 
to  grow  to  maturity.  —  Up  anchor  (Naut.),  the  order  to 
man  the  windlass  preparatory  to  hauling  up  the  anchor. 

—  Up  and  down,  (a)  First  up,  and  then  down ;  from  one 
state  or  position  to  another.    See  under  Down,  adv. 

Fortune  .  .  .  led  him  up  and  down.  Chaucer, 
(6)  (Natil.)  Vertical;  perpendicular;  —  said  of  the  cable 
when  the  anchor  is  under,  or  nearly  under,  the  hawse 
hole,  and  the  cable  is  taut.  Totten.  —  Up  helm  {Naul.), 
the  order  given  to  move  the  tiller  toward  the  upper,  or 
windward,  side  of  a  vessel.  —  Up  to  snnS.  See  under 
Snuff.  [;S(oh£/]— What  Isnp?  What  is  going  on  ?  [Slang] 

Up,  prep.  1.  From  a  lower  to  a  higher  place  on,  upon, 
or  along  ;  at  a  higher  situation  upon ;  at  the  top  of. 

In  going  up  a  hill,  the  knees  will  be  most  weary  ;  in  going 
down,  the  thighs.  Bacon. 

2.  From  the  coast  towards  the  interior  of,  as  a  coun- 
try ;  from  the  mouth  towards  the  source  of,  as  a  stream ; 
as,  to  journey  7ip  the  country  ;  to  sail  up  the  Hudson. 

3.  Upon.     \_Obs.]    "  Pp  pain  of  death."         Chaucer. 

Up,  n.  The  state  of  being  up  or  above ;  a  state  of  ele- 
vation, prosperity,  or  the  like  ;  —  rarely  occurring  except 
in  the  phrase  ups  and  doims.     ICollog.] 

Ups  and  downs,  alternate  states  of  elevation  and  depres> 
sion,  or  of  prosperity  and  the  contr.ary .    [  Colloq.] 

They  had  their  ups  and  dou'ii.^  of  fortune.    Thackerat/. 

Up,  a.  Inclining  up;  tending  or  going  up;  upward; 
as,  an  up  look  ;  an  up  grade ;  the  up  train. 

U'pas  (u'pAs),  n.  [Mnlay  puhn-upas;  ptihi  a  tree 
-f-  iipas  poison.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  tree  {.-Intiaris  loxicaria), 
of  the  Breadfruit  family,  common  in  the  forests  of  Java 
and  tlio  neighboring  islands.  Its  secretions  are  poison- 
ous, and  it  has  been  fabulously  reported  that  the  atmos- 
phere about  it  is  deleterious.     Called  also  bo/iuti  tipas. 


,   u»uiniit«^cjauic3 ,    uuiny  ,   puiiuciuuo.         .a.   liii/,         ±.  J.1UU  ^co  j^uiiou  ,  iiui>  iDiviii^  wuiii  tiio  yuivo.  puore  ftoouL  It  IS  Qeieterioiis.     uniiect  ail 

dse,   dnlte,   ivde,   fiyOl,   tip,   Orn ;    pity ;    tood,   fo~bt ;    out,   oil ;     chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    ttaen>   thin ;    bON  ;    zh  =  z  in 
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2.  A  virulent  poison  used  in  Java  and  the  adjacent 

islands  for  poisoning  arrows.     One  kind,  upas  antiar,  is 

derived  from  the  upas  tree  {^Antiaris  toxicaria).    Upas  ti- 

eute  is  prepared  from  a  climbing  plant  {Strychnos  1  ieute). 

Up-bar'  (up-bar'),  V.  t.     1.  To  fasten  witli  a  bar.  [2J.] 

2.  To  remove  the  bar  or  bars  of,  as  a  gate  ;  to  unbar. 

lObs.]  Spenser. 

tfp-ljear'  (up-btr'),  v.  t.     To  bear  up  ;  to  raise  aloft ; 

to  support  in  an  elevated  situation  ;  to  sustain.    Spenser, 

One  short  sigh  of  human  breath,  ui^onie 

Even  to  the  seat  of  God.  Milton. 

A  monstrous  wave  upbore 

The  chief,  and  dashed  him  on  the  craggy  shore.     Pope. 

Up-bind'  (Bp-bind'),  v.  t.    To  bind  up.    [i?.]  Collins. 

Up-blOW'  (iip-blo'),  V.  t.    To  inflate.   [06.5.]    Spenser. 

Up-blOW',  V.  i.  To  blow  up;  as,  the  wind  npblows 
from  the  sea.     \_Obs.']  Spenser. 

Up-braid'  (tip-brad'),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Upbraided  ; 
p.pr.  &  rb.  n.  Upbraiding.]  [OE.  upbreiden;  AS.  upp 
up  -)-  bregdan  to  draw,  twist,  weave,  or  tlie  kindred  Icel. 
bregSa  to  draw,  brandish,  braid,  deviate  from,  cliange, 
break  off,  upbraid.  See  Up,  and  Braid,  v.  t.']  1.  To 
charge  with  something  wrong  or  disgraceful ;  to  reproach ; 
to  cast  sometliing  in  tlie  teeth  of ;  —  followed  by  with  or 
for,  and  formerly  of,  before  the  tiling  imputed. 

And  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief.    Mark  xvi.  14. 
Yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.  Shak. 

2.  To  reprove  severely  ;  to  rebuke ;  to  chide. 

Then  began  he  to  upbraid  tlie  cities  wherein  most  of  his 
mighty  works  were  done.  Matt.  xi.  20. 

How  much  doth  thy  l^indness  upbraid  my  wickedness  I 

Sir  P.  Sidnep. 

3.  To  treat  with  contempt.     [0J«.]  Spenser. 

4.  To  object  or  urge  as  a  matter  of  reproach ;  to  cast 
up;  —  with /o  before  the  person.     [06*.]  Bacon. 

Syn.—  To  reproach ;  blame ;  censure  ;  condemn. 

Op-brald',  v.  i.    To  utter  upbraidings.  Pope. 

Op-braid',  n.  The  act  of  reproaching;  contumely. 
[_Obs.']    '' Foul  upbraid."  Spenser. 

Up-braid'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  upbraids,  or  reproves. 

Up-braid'ing,  n.  The  act  or  utterance  of  one  who 
upbraids ;  a  reproof  or  reproach. 

Up-braid'ing-ly,  adv.     In  an  upbraiding  manner. 

Up-bray'  (up-bra'),  v.  t.  [See  Upbraid.]  To  cause 
shame  or  distress  to ;  to  upbraid.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Up-bray',  n.  Reproach ;  contumely.  [06«.]  "  Un- 
meet upbrays."  Spenser. 

Up-break'  (up-brak'),  v.  i.  To  break  upwards ;  to 
force  a  way  or  passage  to  the  surface. 

TJp'break'  (up'brak'),  n.  A  breaking  upward  or  burst- 
ing forth  ;  an  upburst.  Mrs.  Browning. 

Up-breathe'  (up-breth'),  v.  i.  To  breathe  up  or  out ; 
to  exhale.     [06s.]  Marslon. 

Up-breefl'  (up-bred'),  V.  t.  To  rear,  or  bring  up ;  to 
nurse.     "  t/'p6ce(Z  in  a  foreign  country. "  Holinshed. 

Up-brought'  (lip-brat'),  a.  Brought  up  ;  educated. 
[Obs.']  Spenser. 

Up-buoy'ance  (Qp-bwoi'ans  or  -boi'ans),  n.  Tlie  act 
of  buoying  up ;  uplifting.     [iJ.]  Coleridge. 

Up'burst'  (iip'bQrst'),  n.  The  act  of  bursting  up- 
wards ;  a  breaking  through  to  the  surface ;  an  upbreak 
or  uprush  ;  as,  an  upburst  of  molten  matter. 

Up'oast'  (up'kasf  or  up-kasf ),  a.  Cast  up  ;  thrown 
upward  ;  as,  with  upcast  eyes.  Addison. 

Up'cast'  (iip'kasf ),  n.  1.  {Bowling)  A  cast  ;  a 
throw.  Shak. 

2.  (Mining)  The  ventilating  shaft  of  a  mine  out  of 
ivhich  the  air  passes  after  having  circulated  through  the 
mine;  —  distinguished  from  the  downcast.  Called  also 
upcast  pit,  and  upcast  shaft. 

3.  Ail  upset,  as  from  a  carriage.     {Scot.l 

4.  A  taunt;  a  reproach.     \_Scot.'\  Sir  W.Scott. 
Up-cast'  (tip-kasf),  V.  t.     1.  To  cast  or  throw  up ;  to 

turn  upward.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  To  taunt ;  to  reproach  ;  to  upbraid.     [Scot.'] 

Up'caught'  (iip'kat'  or  Qp-kat'),  a.  Seized  or  caught 
up.     "  She  bears  upcaught  a  mariner  away."       Cowper. 

Up-Cheer'  (up-cher'),  v.  t.     To  cheer  up.         Spenser. 

Up-climb'  (-klim'),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  climb  up  ;  to  ascend. 

Upclomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse.    Tennyson. 

Up-OOil'  (up-koil'),  V.  t.  &  i.  To  coil  up;  to  make 
into  a  coil,  or  to  be  made  into  a  coil. 

Up'COUn'try  (iip'kiin'try),  adv.  In  an  upcountry  di- 
rection; AS,  to  live  upcountry.     [Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Up'COUn'try,  <t.  Living  or  situated  remote  from  the 
seacoast;  as,  an  upcountry  residence.  [Colloq.  U.  S."]  — 
n.    The  interior  of  the  country.     [Colloq.  U.  <S.] 

Up-curl'  (iip-kflrl'),  V.  t.   To  curl  up.    [iJ.]    Tennyson. 

Up-dlve'  (up-div'),  V.  i.  To  spring  upward  ;  to  rise, 
[i?.]  Davies  (Microcosmos). 

Up-draw'  (fip-dra'),  v.  i.  To  draw  up.    [.R.]    3{ilton. 

Up-end'  (up-end'),  V.  i.  To  end  up  ;  to  set  on  end,  as 
a  cask. 

U'pey-gan' (u'pa-g3n'),  7J.     (Zool.)  The  borele. 

Up-fill'  (up-fil'),  V.  t.    To  fill  up.     [06s.] 

Up-flow'  (-fio'),  V.  i.    To  flow  or  stream  up.  Southey. 

Up-flung'  (iip-flung'),  a.    Flung  or  thrown  up. 

Up-gath'er  (iip-gath'er),  •;;.  t.  To  gatlier  up  ;  to  con- 
tract;  to  draw  together.     [06s.] 

Himself  he  close  upgathered  more  and  more.    Spenser. 

Up-gaze'  (iip-gaz'),  V.  i.     To  gaze  upward.        Byron. 

Up-glve'  (iSp-gTv'),  V.  t.     To  give  up  or  out.     [06s.] 

Up-grow'  (-gro'),  V.  i.     To  grow  up.     [iJ.]       Milton. 

Op'growth'  (lip'groth'),  n.     The  process  or  result  of 
growing  up  ;  progress ;  development. 
The  new  and  mighty  upqrowth  of  poetry  in  Italy.    J.  R.  Green. 

Up'gush' (-gush'),  n.    A  gushing  upward.  Hawthorne. 

Up-gUSh'  (tip-gush'),  V.  i.    To  gush  upward. 

Up-lial'  (tip-haf),  o6s.  imp.  of  Upheave.         Chaucer. 

Up'hand'  (up'hSnd'),  a.  Lifted  by  the  hand,  or  by 
both  hands ;  as,  the  BpAajjii  sledge.     [iS.]  Mozon. 


Up-hang'  (iip-hSng'),  V.  t.    To  hang  up.         Spenser. 

Up-hasp'  (iip-liasp'),  V.  t.  To  hasp  or  fasten  up ;  to 
close  ;  as,  sleep  uphasps  the  eyes.     [i2.]         Stanyhurst. 

Up'taeaped'  (tip'hepf),  a.     Piled  up ;  accumulated. 
God,  which  shall  repay  all  with  upheaped  measure.    Udall. 

Up-heav'al  (tip-hev'al),  n.  The  act  of  upheaving,  or 
the  state  of  being  r.pheaved ;  esp.,  an  elevation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  crust.  Lubbock. 

Up-heave'  (iSp-hev'),  v.  t.  To  heave  or  lift  up  from 
beneath  ;  to  raise.  Milton. 

Up-held'  (Qp-held'),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Uphold. 

Up'her  (up/her  ;  277),  n.  (Arch.)  A  fir  pole  of  from 
four  to  seven  inclies  diameter,  and  twenty  to  forty  feet 
long,  sometimes  rouglily  hewn,  used  for  scaffoldings, 
and  sometimes  for  slight  and  common  roofs,  for  which 
use  it  is  split.     [Spelt  also  ufer.']     [Eng.']  Gwill. 

Up-hUl'  (up-hil'),  adv.  Upwards  on,  or  as  on,  a  hill- 
side ;  as,  to  walk  uphill. 

Up'hill'  (up'hTl'),  a.  1.  Ascending;  going  up;  as,  an 
uphill  road. 

2.  Attended  with  labor ;  difficult ;  as,  uphill  work. 

Up-hilt'  (tip-hTlf),  V.  t.  To  thrust  in  up  to  the  hilt ;  as, 
to  uphilt  one's  sword  into  an  enemy.    [iJ.]     Stanyhurst. 

Up-hoard'  (-hord'),  v.  t.    To  hoard  up.    [06s.]    Shak. 

Up-hold'  (lip-hold'),  V.  t.  1.  To  hold  up ;  to  lift  on 
high ;  to  elevate. 

The  mournful  train  with  groans,  and  hands  upheld. 
Besought  his  pity.  Dnjden. 

2.  To  keep  erect;  to  support;  to  sustain;  to  keep 
from  falling  ;  to  maintain. 

Honor  shall  upJiold  the  humble  in  spirit.    Prov.  xxix.  23. 
Faulconbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day.  Stiak. 

3.  To  aid  by  approval  or  encouragement ;  to  counte- 
nance ;  as,  to  uphold  a  person  in  wrongdoing. 

Up-hold'er  (-er),  ra.  [Up -\- holder.   Cf.  Upholsterer.] 

1.  A  broker  or  auctioneer ;  a  tradesman.     [06s.] 

2.  An  undertaker,  or  provider  for  funerals.     [06s.] 

The  upholder,  rueful  harbinger  of  death.  Gay. 

3.  An  upholsterer.     [06s.] 

4.  One  who,  or  that  which,  upholds ;  a  supporter ;  a 
defender ;  a  sustainer. 

Up-hol'Ster  (iip-hol'ster),  v.  i.  [See  Upholsterer.] 
To  furnish  (rooms,  carriages,  bedsteads,  chairs,  etc.) 
with  hangings,  coverings,  cushions,  etc.  ;  to  adorn  with 
furnishings  in  cloth,  velvet,  silk,  etc.  ;  as,  to  upholster 
a  couch  ;  to  upholster  a  room  with  curtains. 

Up-hol'ster,  n.     1.  A  broker.     [06s.]  Caxton. 

2.  An  upholsterer.     [06s.]  Strype. 

Up-hol'Ster-er  (-er),  re.  [A  substitution  for  older  up- 
holder, in  OE.,  broker,  tradesman,  and  formerly  also 
written  upholster,  upholdster.  See  Upholder,  and 
-ster.]  One  who  provides  hangings,  coverings,  cush- 
ions, curtains,  and  the  like ;  one  who  upholsters. 

Upholsterer  bee.    (Zool.)  See  Poppy  bee,  under  Poppy. 

Up-hol'ster-y  (-y),  re.  The  articles  or  goods  supplied 
by  upholsterers  ;  the  business  or  work  of  an  upholsterer. 

U'phroe  (u'vro  ;  277),  re.     (Naut.)  Same  as  Eophroe. 

Up'land  (lip'land),  re.  1.  High  land  ;  ground  elevated 
above  the  meadows  and  intervals  which  lie  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  near  the  sea,  or  between  hiUs  ;  land  which  is 
generally  dry ;  —  opposed  to  lowland,  meadow,  marsh, 
swamp,  interval,  and  the  like. 

2.  The  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  towns.     [06s.] 

Upland,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  uplands ;  being 
on  upland ;  high  in  situation  ;  as,  upland  inhabitants ; 
upland  pasturage. 

Sometimes,  with  secure  delight 

The  upland  hamlets  will  invite.  Milton. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  country,  as  distinguished  from 
the  neighborhood  of  tovpns ;  rustic ;  rude ;  unpolished. 
[06s.]     "  The  race  of  upland  giants."  Chapman. 

Upland  moccasin.    {Zool.)  See  MOCCASIN.  —  Upland  sand- 
piper, or  Upland  plover  (iToo?.),  a  large 
American  sandpiper  (Bartramia  lo7igi- 
cauda)  much  valued  as  a  game  bird. 
Unlike  most  sandpipers,   it  frequents 
fields  and  uplands.     Called  also  Bar- 
tramiun  sandpiper,  Bar- 
tram^s  tattler,  field  vlov- 
er,  grass  plover,  highland 
plover,  hillbird,  humility, 
prairie  plover,  prairie 
pigeon,  prairie  snipe,  pa- 
pabote,    quaily,    and   up- 
lander.  —  Upland    sumach 
(Bot.),  a  North  American 
shrub  of  the  genus  Rhus 
{Rhus  glabra),    used   in 
tanning  and  dyeing. 

Up'land-er     (-er),     n.  ^P^'""!  sandpiper. 

1.  One  dwelling  in  the  upland  ;  hence,  a  countryman ; 
a  rustic.     [06s.] 

2.  (Zool.)  The  upland  sandpiper.     [Local,  U.  S.} 
Up-land'ish  (iip-12nd'ish),  a.     1.  Of  or  pertaining  to 

uplands  ;  dwelling  on  high  lands.     [06s.]         Chapman. 
2.  Rude  ;  rustic  ;  unpolished ;  uncivilized.     [06s.] 
His  presence  made  the  rudest  peasant  melt. 
That  in  the  wild,  uptandish  country  dwelt.    Marlowe. 

Up-lay'  (up-la'),  v.  t.    To  hoard.     [06s.]         Donne. 
Up-lead'  (iip-led'),  V.  t.    To  lead  upward.     [06s.] 
Up-lean'  (fip-len'),  v.  i.    To  lean  or  incline  upon  any- 
thing.    [06s.]  Spenser. 
Up-Uft'  (iip-lTft'),  V.  t.     [imp.  Uplifted  ;  p.  p.  Up- 
lifted, 06s.  or  Poetic  Uplift  ;  p.pr.&vb.n.  Upliftins.  ] 
To  lift  or  raise  aloft ;  to  raise  ;  to  elevate  ;  as,  to  uplift 
the  arm ;  to  uplift  a  roct.  Cowper. 
Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate. 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed.  Milton. 
Up'lift'  (iiplTft'),  re.    (Geol.)  A  raising  or  upheaval  of 
strata  so  as  to  disturb  their  regularity  and  uniformity, 
aud  to  occasion  folds,  dislocations,  and  the  like. 


Up'-llne'  (fip'liu'),  n.  (Railroad)  A  line  «r  traeJ- 
leading  from  the  provinces  toward  the  metropolis  or  a 
principal  terminus ;  the  track  upon  which  up-trains  run. 

See  Up-train.     [Eng.l 

Up-lock'(up-lok'),'D.  <.    To  lock  up.     [06s.]     Shak. 

Up-lOOk'  (Qp-look'),  V.  i.    To  look  or  gaze  up.    [06s.] 

Up'most' (tSp'mosf),  a.  [Cf.  Uppermost.]  Highest; 
topmost ;  uppermost.  Spenser.    Dryden. 

U'po-ko-ro'ro  (oo'p6-ko-ro'ro),  re.  [From  the  native 
Maori  name.]  (Zool.)  An  edible  fresh-water  New  Zea- 
land fish  (Prototroctes  oxyrhynchus)  of  the  family  Hap- 
lochitonidse.  In  general  appearance  and  habits,  it  resem- 
bles the  northern  lake  whitefishes  aud  trout.  Called 
also  grayling. 

Up-on' (iip-on'),  prep.     [AS.  uppan,  uppon  ;  upp  up 

-|-  on,  an,  on.     See  Up,  and  On.]     On  ;  —  used  in  all  the 

senses  of  that  word,  with  which  it  is  interchangeable. 

"  Upon  an  hill  of  flowers."  Chaucer 

Our  host  upon  his  stirrups  stood  anon.        Chaucer 

Thou  Shalt  take  of  the  blood  that  is  tipon  the  altar.  Ex.  xxix.  21 

The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.    Judg.  xvi.  9 

As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill.  Shak. 

He  made  a  great  difference  between  people  that  did  rebel 

upoyi  wantonness,  and  them  that  did  rebei  upon  want.      Bacon, 

This  advantage  we  lost  upon  the  invention  of  firearms. 

Addison. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  that  perpetual 

repetition  of  tlie  same  epithets  which  we  find  in  Homer,    yope. 

He  had  abandoned  the  frontiers,  retiring  upon  Glasgow. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Philip  swore  upon  the  Evangelists  to  abstain  from  aggression 
in  my  absence.  Landor. 

^W^  Upon  conveys  a  more  distinct  notion  than  on  car- 
ries with  it  of  something  that  literally  or  metaphorically 
bears  or  supports.  It  is  less  employed  than  it  used  to  be, 
on  having  for  the  most  part  taken  its  place.  Some  ex- 
pressions formed  with  it  belong  only  to  old  style :  as, 
xipon  pity  they  were  taken  away  ;  that  is,  in  consequenci 
of  pity :  upon  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand ;  that  is, 
amounting  to  the  rate  :  to  die  upon  the  hand  ;  that  is,  by 
means  of  the  hand  :  he  had  a  garment  upon  ;  that  is,  upon 
liimself :  the  time  is  coming  fast  upon ;  that  is,  upon 
the  present  time.  By  the  omission  of  its  object,  upon  ac- 
quires an  adverbial  sense,  as  in  the  last  two  examples. 

To  assume  upon  (Law),  to  promise;  to  undertake. —To 
come  upon.    See  under  Come.  —To  take  upon,  to  assume. 

Up-pent' (up-pgnf),  a.     Pent  up ;  confined.     [06s.] 

Up'per  (up'per),  a.  ;  comp.  of  Up.  Being  further 
up,  literally  or  figuratively  ;  higher  in  place,  position, 
rank,  dignity,  or  the  like ;  superior ;  as,  the  upper  lip  ;  the 
upper  side  of  a  thing  ;  the  upper  house  of  a  legislature. 

The  upper  hand,  the  superiority;  the  advantage.  See 
To  have  the  upper  hand,  under  Hand.    Jowett  (Tlmcyd.). 

—  Upper  Bench  {Eng.  Hist.),  the  name  of  the  highest 
court  of  common  law  (formerly  King's  Bench)  during 
the  Commonwealth.  —  Upper  case,  the  top  one  of  a  pair 
of  compositor's  cases.   See  the  Note  under  1st  Case,  k.,  3. 

—  Upper  covert  (Zool.).,  one  of  the  coverts  situated  above 
the  oases  of  the  tail  quills.  —  Upper  deck  (Naut. ),  the  top- 
most deck  of  any  vessel ;  the  spar  deck.  —  Upper  leather, 
the  leather  for  the  vamps  and  quarters  of  shoes.  —  Upper 
strake  (Naut.),  the  strake  next  to  the  deck,  usually  of 
'.lard  wood,  and  heavier  than  the  other  strakes.  —  Upper 
ten  thousand,  or  (abbreviated)  Upper  ten,  the  ten  thou- 
sand, more  or  less,  who  are  highest  in  position  or  wealth ; 
the  upper  class;  the  aristocracy.  [Colloq.]  —  Upper  top- 
sail (Naut.),  the  upper  half  of  a  double  topsail. —Upper 
works  (Naut.),  all  those  parts  of  the  hull  of  a  vessel  that 
are  properly  above  water.  —  Upper  world,  (a)  The  at- 
mosphere. (6)  Heaven,  (c)  This  world  ;  the  earth ;  — in 
distinction  from  the  underworld. 

Up'per,  re.     The  upper  leather  for  a  shoe ;  a  vamp. 

Up'per-most'  (iip'per-mosf),  a.  [From  Up,  Uppee  ; 
formed  like  aftermost.  Cf.  Upmost.]  Highest  in  place, 
position,  rank,  power,  or  the  like  ;  upmost ;  supreme. 

Whatever  faction  happens  to  be  uppermost.         Sio\ft. 

Up'per-ten'dom  (-tgn'dtim),  re.  [  Upper  ten  -f  -dom.] 
The  highest  class  in  society ;  the  upper  ten.  See  Upper 
ten,  under  Upper.     [Colloq.] 

Up-pile'  (up-pll'),  V.  t.    To  pile,  or  heap,  up.    Southey. 

Up'pish  (lip'pTsh),  a.  [From  Up.]  Proud ;  arro- 
gant; assuming;  putting  on  airs  of  superiority.  [Col- 
loq.] T.  Brown. —'Up'pish-ly,  adv.  [Colloq.]  — V'p'- 
pish-ness,  re.     [Colloq.] 

Up-pllght'  (ilp-pllt'),  o6s.  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Uppluck. 

Up-pluck' (up-pltik'),  t).  Z.   To  pull  or  pluck  up.  [06s.] 

Up-pricked'  (tip-prlkt'),  a.  Upraised ;  erect ;  —  said 
of  the  ears  of  an  animal.  Mason. 

Up-prop'  (iSp-prop'),  V.  t.    To  prop  up,  Donne. 

Up-raise'  (up-raz'),  v.  t.    To  raise  ;  to  lift  up. 

Up-rear' (iip-rei'),  v.Z.     Tojraise;  to  erect.       Byron. 

Up-ridged'  (Qp-rljd'),  a.  Kaised  up  In  a  ridge  or 
ridges ;  as,  a  billow  upridged.  Cowper. 

Up'right'  (ap'rif  ;  see  Note,  below),  a.  [AS.  itpriht, 
uppriht.  See  Up,  and  Right,  a.]  1.  In  an  erect  position 
or  posture ;  perpendicular ;  vertical,  or  nearly  vertical ; 
pointing  upward ;  as,  an  upright  tree. 

With  chattering  teeth,  and  bristling  hair  upright.    Dryden, 
All  have  their  ears  upright.  Spenser, 

2.  Morally  erect ;  having  rectitude ;  honest ;  just ;  as, 
a  man  upright  in  all  his  ways. 

And  that  man  [Job]  was  perfect  and  upright.    Job  i.  1. 

3.  Conformable  to  moral  rectitude. 
Conscience  rewards  upright  conduct  with  pleasure. 

J.  M.  Mason. 

4.  Stretched  out  face  upward ;  flat  on  the  back.  [06s.] 
"  He  lay  ?(pr»^(/. "  Chaucer. 

Upright  drill  (ilach.),  a  drilling  machine  having  the  spin- 
dle vertical. 


This  word  and  its  derivatives  are  usually  pro- 
nounced in  prose  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 
But  they  are  frequently  pronounced  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  in  poetry,  and  the  accent  on  either  syllable  is 
admissible. 

Up'right',  n.  Something  standing  upright,  as  a  piece 
of  timber  in  a  building.     See  lllu.<!t.  of  Frame. 

Up-rlght'eous-Iy  (up-rl'chus-ly),  adv.  [See  Right- 
eous.]   In  an  upright  or  just  manner.     [06s.]         Shak 
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.  set  all  the  city  on  an 
Acts  ivii.  5. 


Op'rlght'ly  (iSp'rif  IJ),  adv.    In  an  upright  manner. 
Op'rlgllt'lieSB  (-uSs),  n.    Xlie  quality  or  state  of  being 
upright. 

Up-rlse'  (iip-riz'),  V.  i.     1.  To  rise ;  to  get  up ;  to  ap- 
pear from  below  the  horizon.  "  Uprose  the  sun."   Cotoley. 
Uprose  the  virgin  with  the  morning  light.  Pope, 

2.  To  have  an  upward  direction  or  inclination. 

Uprose  the  mystic  mountain  range.         Tennyson, 
Up-rise',  n.    The  act  of  rising ;  appearance  above  the 
horizon;  rising.     [iJ.] 

Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark, 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise  f       Shak. 
Up-lls'ing,  «.     1.  Act  of  rising  ;  also,  a  steep  place  ; 
an  asceut.     "  The  steep  uprising  of  the  hill."  Shak. 

2.  An  insurrection ;  a  popular  revolt.  J,  P.  Peters. 
Up-rlst'  (up-risf),  n.  Uprising.  [06s.]  Chaucer. 
Up-rlat',  ois.  imp.  of  UpEiSB.    Uprose.  Chaucer. 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head 
The  glorious  sun  uprist.  Coleridge, 

Up'roar'  (itp'ror'),  n.  [D.  oproer;  akin  to  G.  auf- 
ruhr,  Dan.  opror,  Sw.  uppror;  D.  op  up  +  roeren  to 
etir ;  akin  to  AS.  hreran  to  stir,  hror  stirring,  active,  G. 
riihren  to  stir,  OHG.  ruoren,  Icel.  hrsera,  Dan.  rare,  Sw. 
rora.  Cf.  Rearmouse.]  [In  verse,  sometimes  accented 
on  the  second  syllable.]  Great  tumult ;  violent  disturb- 
ance and  noise  ;  noisy  confusion ;  bustle  and  clamor. 

But  the  Jews  which  believed  not, 
vproar. 

tJp-roar'  (iip-ror'),  V.  t.  To  throw  into  uproar  or  con- 
fusion.    [06s.]     "  Uproar  the  universal  peace."     Shak. 

Uproar',  v.  i.     To  make  an  uproar.     [iJ.]        Carlyle. 

Op-roar'i-OUS  (-i-tis),  a.  Making,  or  accompanied  by, 
uproar,  or  noise  and  tumult ;  as,  uproarious  merriment. 

—  Up-roar'l-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Up-roar'l-ous-ness,  n. 

Up-roll'  (iip-rm'),  V.  t.    To  roll  up.  Milim. 

Up-root'  (up-root'),  V.  t.  To  root  up ;  to  tear  up  by 
the  roots,  or  as  if  by  the  roots ;  to  remove  utterly ;  to 
eradicate ;  to  extirpate. 

Trees  uprooted  left  their  place.  Brydm. 

At  his  command  the  uprooted  hills  retired.       Milton. 
Up-ronse'  (Sp-rouz'),  v.  t.    To  rouse  up ;  to  rouse 
from  sleep  ;  to  awake ;  to  arouse.  Shak. 

Up-run'  (up-rim'),  v.  i.    To  run  up ;  to  ascend. 
The  young  sun 
That  in  the  Ram  is  four  degrees  uprun.       Chaucer. 
[A  son]  of  matchless  might,  who,  like  a  thriving  plant, 
Upran  to  manhood.  Comper. 

Up-rush'  (up-riish'),  V.  i.  To  rush  upward.    Southey. 
Up'rush'  (iip'rHsh'),  n.  Act  of  rushing  upward  ;  an  up- 
break  or  upburst ;  as,  an  uprush  of  lava.    iJ.  A .  Proctor. 
Up'sar-o'kas  (Qp'sar-o'kaz),  n.  pi.     (Ethnol.)    See 
Crows. 

Up-seek'  (iip-sek'),  V.  i.    To  seek  or  strain  upward. 

"  Upseeking  eyes  suffused  with  . .  .  tears."  Southey. 

Up-send'  (ilp-sgnd'),  V.  t.    To  send,  cast,  or  throw  up. 

As  when  some  island  situate  afar . . . 

Upsends  a  smoke  to  heaven.  Cowper. 

Up-set'  (tip-set'),  V.  t.    1.  To  set  up ;  to  put  upright. 

[06s.]     "  With  sail  on  mast  upset."  K.  of  Brunne. 

2.  (a)  To  thicken  and  shorten,  as  a  heated  piece  of 
iron,  by  hammering  on  the  end.  (6)  To  shorten  (a  tire) 
in  the  process  of  resetting,  originally  by  cutting  it  and 
hammering  on  the  ends. 

3.  To  overturn,  overthrow,  or  overset ;  as,  to  upset  a 
carriage;  to  upset  an  argument.  "Determined  some- 
how to  upset  the  situation."  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

4.  To  msturb  the  self-possession  of ;  to  disorder  the 
nerves  of ;  to  make  ill ;  as,  the  fright  upset  her.    IColloq.'] 

Up-set',  V.  i.    To  become  upset. 

Up'set'  (fip'sgf ),  a.  Set  up  ;  fixed ;  determined ;  — 
used  chiefly  or  only  in  the  phrase  upset  price ;  that  is, 
the  price  fixed  upon  as  the  minimum  for  property  of- 
fered in  a  public  sale,  or,  in  an  auction,  the  price  at  which 
property  is  set  up  or  started  by  the  auctioneer,  and  the 
lowest  price  at  which  it  will  be  sold. 

After  a  solemn  pause,  Mr.  Glossin  offered  the  upset  price  for 
the  lands  and  barony  of  Ellangowan.  Sir  TV.  Scott. 

Up'set',  n.  The  act  of  upsetting,  or  the  state  of  being 
upset ;  an  overturn ;  as,  the  wagon  had  an  upset. 

Up-set'tlng  (Hp-aSt'tlng),  a.  Conceited  ;  assuming ; 
as,  an  upsetting  fellow.     [&o/.]  Jamieson. 

Up-Shoot'  (lip-shoot'),  V.  i.  To  shoot  upward.  "  Trees 
upshooti7ig  high."  Spenser. 

Up'shot'  (iip'shSf ),  n.     lUp  +  shot,  equivalent  to  scot 
ehare,  reckoning.    Cf.  the  phrase  to  cast  up  an  account.'] 
Final  issue ;  conclusion ;  the  sum  and  substance  ;  the  end ; 
the  result ;  the  consummation. 
I  can  not  pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot.  Shak. 

We  account  it  frailty  that  threescore  years  and  ten  make  the 
upshot  of  man's  pleasurable  existence.  De  Quincey. 

Up'slde'  (lip'sid'),  n.  The  upper  side  ;  the  part  that 
is  uppermost. 

To  be  upsides  with,  to  be  even  with.  [Prov.  Eng.  & 
Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott.  T.  Hughes.  —  Upside  down.  [Per- 
haps a  corruption  of  OE.  up  so  down,  literally,  up  as 
down.J  With  the  upper  part  undermost ;  hence,  in  con- 
tusion ;  in  complete  disorder ;  topsy-turvy.  Shak. 

These  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come 
hither  also.  Acts  xvii.  6. 

,.  Up'sl-down'   (ilp'st-doun'),    adv.       See   Upsodown. 
[06s.  or  Colloq.']  Spenser. 

Up'slt'ting  (up'sTf  tTng),  n.  A  sitting  up  of  a  woman 
after  her  confinement,  to  receive  and  entertain  her 
friends.    [06s.] 

To  invite  your  ladyship  to  a  lady's  upsittina.    Beau.  Sr  Fl. 

Up'sldp'(ap'skTp'),  K.   An  upstart.    [06s.]   Latimer. 

Up-snatCh'  (irp-snSch'),  v.  t.    To  snatch  up.     [/?.] 

Up-80ar'  (up-sor'),  V.  i.    To  soar  or  mount  up.   Pope. 

Up'so-down'  (up'so-douu'),  adv.  [Pjo  +  so  as  -f 
down.l    Upside  down.     [06s.  or  Colloq.]  Wyclif. 

In  man's  sin  is  every  manner  order  or  ordinance  turned  un- 
Bodown.  Chaucer. 


Up-spear'  (Dp-sper'),  v.  %.    To  grow  or  shoot  up  like 

a  spear ;  as,  upspearing  grass.     [iJ.]  Cowper. 

Up-sprlng'  (-spring'),  V.  i.    To  spring  up.    Tennyson. 

Up'sprlng'  (iip'spriug'),  n.  1.  An  upstart.  [06s.] 
" The  swaggering  upspring."  Shak. 

2.  A  spring  or  leap  into  the  air.     [i2.]  Chapman. 

Up'Bpurn'er  (up'spflrn'er),  n.  A  spurner  or  con- 
temner ;  a  despiser  ;  a  scoffer.     [06s.]  Joye. 

Up-stalrs'  (up-stSrz'),  adv.  Up  the  stairs ;  in  or  to- 
ward an  upper  story. 

Up'Stalrs'  (lip'starz'),  a.  Being  above  stairs;  as,  an 
upstairs  room. 

Up-Stand'  (iip-stSnd'),  v.  i.    To  stand  up ;  to  be  erect- 
ed ;  to  rise.  Spenser.    Milton. 
At  once  upsiood  the  monarch,  and  upsiood 
The  wise  Ulysses.  Cowper. 

Up-Stare'  (iip-star'),  v.  i.  To  stare  or  stand  upward ; 
hence,  to  be  uplifted  or  conspicuous.  "  Rearing  fiercely 
ihfiir  upstaring  crests."  Spenser. 

Up-Start'  (up-starf),  V.  i.  To  start  or  spring  up  sud- 
denly. Spenser.     Tennyson. 

Up'Start'  (up'starf),  n.  1.  One  who  has  risen  sud- 
denly, as  from  low  life  to  wealth,  power,  or  honor ;  a  par- 
venu. Bacon. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  meadow  saffron.  Dr.  Prior. 

Up'Start',  a.  Suddenly  raised  to  prominence  or  con- 
sequence.    "  A  race  of  upstart  creatures."  Milton. 

Up-Stay'  (Qp-sta'),  v.  t.  To  sustain  ;  to  support. 
[06s.]     '■^  Sis  massy  spea,!  upstayed."  Milton. 

Up-Stert'e  (iip-stert'e),  o6s.  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Upstart. 

Up'stlr'  (up'ster'),  n.  Insurrection ;  commotion  ;  dis- 
turbance.    [06s.]  Sir  J.  Cheke. 

Up-stream'  (iip-strem'),  adv.  Toward  the  higher  part 
of  a  stream  ;  against  the  current. 

Up-8treet'  (iip-stret'),  adv.  Toward  the  higher  part 
of  a  street ;  as,  to  walk  upstreet.  G.  W.  Cable. 

Up'Strote'  (Qp'strok'),  n.  An  upward  stroke,  espe- 
cially the  stroke,  or  line,  made  by  a  writing  instrument 
when  moving  upward,  or  from  the  body  of  the  writer,  or 
a  line  corresponding  to  the  part  of  a  letter  thus  made. 

Some  upstroke  of  an  Alpha  and  Omega.    Mrs.  Browning. 

Up'sun'  (iip'sun'),  n.  (Scots  Law)  The  time  during 
which  the  sun  is  up,  or  above  the  horizon  ;  the  time  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset.  Burrill. 

Up-SWarm'  (iip-swarm'),  v.  i.  &  t.  To  rise,  or  cause 
to  rise,  in  a  swarm  or  swarms.     [JJ.]       Shak.     Couper. 

Up-sway'  (iip-swa'),  V.  t.  To  sway  or  swing  aloft ; 
as,  to  upsway  a  club.     [ifJ.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Up-swell'  (up-3w51'),  V.  i.     To  swell  or  rise  up. 

Up'sy-tur'vy  (lip'sy-tfir'vj^),  adv.  [Cf.  Upside  down, 
under  Upside,  and  Topsy-turvy.]  Upside  down  ;  topsy- 
turvy.    [06s.]  Robert  Greene. 

Up'tallS'  air  (Qp'talz'  al').  1.  An  old  game  at 
cards.     [06s.] 

2.  Revelers ;  roysterers.     [06s.]  Decker. 

3.  Revelry ;  confusion ;  frolic.     [06s.]  Herrick. 
Up-take'  (up-tak'J,  v.  t.    To  take  into  the  hand ;  to 

take  up  ;  to  help.     xOhs.]  Wyclif.    Spenser. 

Up'take'  (up'tak'),  n.  (Steam  Boilers)  1.  The  pipe 
leading  upward  from  the  smoke  box  of  a  steam  boiler  to 
the  chimney,  or  smokestack  ;  a  flue  leading  upward. 

2.  Understanding ;  apprehension.   [Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Up-tear'  (up-t3r'),  v.  t.     To  tear  up.  Milton. 

Up-ttaOW'  (iip-thro'),  V.  t.     To  throw  up.       Drayton. 

Up'throw'  (lip'thro'),  re.     (Mining)  See  Throw,  n.,%. 

Up-thun'der  (up-thiin'der),  v.  i.  To  send  up  a  noise 
like  thunder.     [R.]  Coleridge. 

Up-tle'  (lip-ti'),  V.  t.     To  tie  up.  Spenser. 

Up-till'  (iip-til'),  prep.    To  ;  against.     [06s.  &  iJ.] 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn. 
Leaned  her  breast  ujitill  a  thorn.  Shak. 

Up-tOWn'  (up-toun'),  adv.  To  or  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  town  ;  as,  to  go  xiptown.     \Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Up'town'  (lip'toun'),  a.  Situated  in,  or  belonging  to, 
the  upper  part  of  a  town  or  city ;  as,  an  tiptown  street, 
shop,  etc. ;  uptown  society.     \_Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Up-trace'  (iip-tras'),  V.  t.     To  trace  up  or  out. 

Up-traln'  (tip-tran'),  v.  t.  To  train  up ;  to  educate. 
[06s.]  "  Daughters  which  were  well  uptrained."  Spenser. 

Up'  train'  (tip'  tran').  1.  A  train  going  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  metropolis  or  the  main  terminus.     {_Eng.] 

2.  A  train  going  in  the  direction  conventionally  called 
up.     lU.S.] 

Up-turn'  (Hp-tflrn'),  t;.  t.    To  turn  up ;  to  direct  up- 
ward ;  to  throw  up ;  as,  to  upturn  the  ground  in  plow- 
ing.   "  A  sea,  oi  upturned  faces."  D.  Webster. 
So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturned 
His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air.  Milton. 

U'pU-pa  (ii'pii-pa  ;  277),  re.  [L.,  the  hoopoe.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  genus  of  birds  which  includes  the  common  hoopoe. 

Up-waft'  (up-waff),  V.  t.    To  waft  upward.    Cowper. 

Up'ward  (Qp'werd),      )  adv.     [AS.  upweardes.     See 

Up'wardS  (up'werdz),  |  Up,  and  -wards.]  1.  In  a 
direction  from  lower  to  higher  ;  toward  a  higher  place  ; 
in  a  course  toward  the  source  or  origin ;  —  opposed  to 
doionward  ;  as,  to  tend  or  roll  upward.  I.  Watts. 

Looking  inward,  we  are  stricken  dumb  ;  looking  upward,  we 
speak  and  prevail.  Hooker. 

2.  In  the  upper  parts ;  above. 

Dagon  his  name,  sea  monster,  upward  man, 

And  downward  fish.  Milton. 

3.  Tet  more ;  indefinitely  more ;  above ;  over. 

From  twenty  years  old  and  upward.        A^rn.  i.  3. 
Upward  of,  or  Upwards  of,  more  than  ;  above. 

I  have  been  your  wife  in  this  obedience 
Upmnnl  o/"  twenty  years.  Shak. 

Up'ward,  a.     [AS.  upweard.    See  Up,  and  -ward.] 
Directed  toward  a  higher  place  ;  as,  with  upward  eye  ; 
with  upward  course. 
Up'ward,  re.     The  upper  part ;  the  top.     [06s.] 

From  the  extremcst  upward  of  tliy  head.  Shak. 

Up-Whlrl'  (iip-liwerl'),  v.  t.  &  i.  To  rise  upward  in  n 
whirl ;  to  raise  upward  with  a  whirling  motion. 


Up-Wtad'  (up-wind'),  V.  t.    To  wind  up.         Spenser. 

Up-wreath'  (up-reth'),  v.  i.  To  rise  with  a  curling 
motion  ;  to  curl  upward,  as  smoke.  Longfellow. 

Up-yaf'  (tip-yaf),  o6s.  imp.  of  Upgive.  Chaucer. 

Ur  (ur),  Ure,  re.     (Zo'dl.)  The  urus. 

II  U'ra-ChUS  (u'ra-kiis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oipov  urine 
-(-  exei-"  to  hold.]  (Anat.)  A  cord  or  band  of  fibrous  tis- 
sue extending  from  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus. 

II  U-raB'mi-a  (iS-re'mi-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oxipov  urine 
+  a'fia  blood.]  (Med.)  Accumulation  in  the  blood  of 
the  priuciples  of  the  urine,  producing  dangerous  disease. 

U-raB'miC  (-mik),  a.  (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  urae- 
mia ;  as,  ursemic  convulsions. 

II  U-raB'um  (ii-re'um),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  to  oupaioi', 
fr.  oipaiog  of  the  tail ;  cf.  L.  uraeus,  adj.]  (Zo'dl.)  The 
posterior  half  of  an  animal. 

U'ral  (li'ral),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  the 
Urals,  a  mountain  range  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

U'ral-Al-ta'iC  (u'ral-al-ta'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaiuing  to 
the  Urals  and  the  Altai ;  as  the  Ural-Altaic,  or  Turanian, 
languages. 

U'ra-11  (ir'ra-li),  re.     [See  Woueali.]     See  Curare. 

U-ra'U-an  (iS-ra'lI-an),   1  a.     Of  or  relating  to   the 

U-ral'lc  (ii-rSl'ik),  j      Ural  Mountains. 

U'ral-ite  (ii'ral-it),  re.  [So  called  because  first  ob- 
served in  the  Ural  Mountains.]  (Min.)  Amphibole  rcr 
suiting  from  the  alteration  of  pyroxene  by  paramorphism. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  massive  eruptive  rocks. 

U'ral-1'tl-za'tion  (5'ral-i'tT-za'sliun),  re.  (Geol.)  The 
change  of  pyroxene  to  amphibole  by  paramorphism. 

U-ram'U  (ij-rSm'il),  n.     (Chem.)  Murexan. 

U'ra-nate  (u'ra-nat),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  uranic 
acid. 

U-ra'nl-a  (iS-ra'nt-a),  re.  [L.,  from  Gr.  Ovpavia,  i.  e., 
the  Heavenly,  fr.  ovpavio^  heavenly,  fr.  oiipavS^  heaven.] 

1.  (Class.  Myth.)  One  of  the  nine  Muses,  daughter  of 
Zeus  by  Mnemosyne,  and  patron  of  astronomy. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus  of  large,  brilliantly  colored  moths 
native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Their 
bright  colored  and  tailed  hind  wings  and  their  diurnal 
flight  cause  them  to  closely  resemble  butterflies. 

U-ra'ni-an  (-an),  a.  (Astron.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  planet  Uranus  ;  as,  the  Uranian  year. 

U-raH'ic  (ii-rSn'ik),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
heavens ;  celestial ;  astronomical. 

On  I  know  not  what  telluric  or  uranic  principles.    Carlyle. 

2.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or  containing 
uranium ;  specifically,  designating  those  compounds  in 
which  uranium  has  a  valence  relatively  higher  than  in 
uranous  compounds. 

U'ra-nln  (u'ra-nin),  re.  (Chem.)  An  alkaline  salt  of 
fluorescein,  obtained  as  a  brownish  red  substance,  which 
is  used  as  a  dye  ;  —  so  called  from  the  peculiar  yellowish 
green  fluorescence  (resembling  that  of  uranium  glass)  of 
its  solutions.     See  Fluorescein. 

U-ran'1-nlte  (ij-rSn't-nit),  re.  (3Iin.)  A  mineral  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  uranium  oxide  with  some  lead,  thorium, 
etc.,  occurring  in  black  octahedrons,  also  in  masses  with 
a  pitchlike  luster ;  pitchblende. 

U'ra-nis'oo-plas'ty  (u'ra-nts'ko-plSs'ty),  n.  [Gr.  oi- 
paviaKo^  top  of  a  tent,  palate  (fr.  oupoi/os  sky)  -j-  -plas- 
ty.]   (Surg.)  The  process  of  forming  an  artificial  palate. 

U'ra-nis-COr'a-phy      1  (-nTs-kor'a-f y),  re.     [Gr.  oipa- 

U'ra-nis-cor'rha-phy  (  vCo-ko^  the  top  of  a  tent,  the 
palate  (fr.  oipai/ds  sky)  -\-  pa<j>ri  a  seam.]  (Surg.)  Su- 
ture of  the  palate.    See  Staphylokaphy. 

U'ra-nite  (ii'ra-nit),  re.  [Cf.  G.  uranit,  F.  uranite.] 
(Min.)  A  general  term  for  the  uranium  phosphates,  au- 
tunite,  or  lime  uranite,  and  torbernite,  or  copper  uranite. 

U'ra-nlt'iC  (u'ra-utt'Ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  uranium  ;  containing  uranium. 

U-ra'ni-um  (iJ-ra'nT-iSm),  re.  [NL.,  from  Uranus  the 
planet.  See  Uranus.]  (CTem.)  An  element  of  the  chro- 
mium group,  found  in  certain  rare  minerals,  as  pitch- 
blende, uranite,  etc.,  and  reduced  as  a  heavy,  hard, 
nickel-white  metal  which  is  quite  permanent.  Its  yellow 
oxide  is  used  to  impart  to  glass  a  delicate  greenish-yel- 
low tint  which  is  accompanied  by  a  strong  fluorescence, 
and  its  black  oxide  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  porcelain 
painting.     Symbol  U.     Atomic  weight  239. 

t^""  Uranium  was  discovered  in  the  state  of  an  oxide 
by  Klaproth  in  1789,  and  so  named  in  honor  of  Herschel's 
discovery  of  the  planet  Uranus  in  1781. 

U'ran-O'cher  )  (u'ran-o'ker),  re.     [Cf.  F.  xiranochre."] 

U'ran-O'chre  )  (Min.)  (a)  A  yellow,  earthy  incrus- 
tation, consisting  essentially  of  the  oxide  of  uranium, 
but  more  or  less  impure. 

U'ra-no-graph'lc  (ir'ra-no-gr5f'Tk),  )  a.     Of    or   per- 

U'ra-no-graph'Ic-al  (-T-knl),  )    taining  to  ura- 

nography  ;  as,  a  urnnoqraphic  treatise. 

U'ra-nog'ra-phlst  (ii'ra-ii5g'r4-flfst),  n.  One  prac- 
ticed in  uranography. 

U'ra-nog'ra-phy  (-if),  re.  [Gr.  ovpavoypa(t>Ca;  oupo. 
I/O!  heaven  -|-  ypdcjeii'  to  write.]  A  description  or  plan 
of  the  heavens  and  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  construction 
of  celestial  maps,  globes,  etc. ;  uranology. 

U-ran'O-Ute  (ii-rSn'o-lit),  re.  [Gr.  oupaTOj  heaven  -f- 
-lite.]     A  meteorite  or  aerolite.     [06sJ  llutton. 

U'ra-nol'O-gy  (u'ra-n51'o-jy),  re.  [Gr.  ovpavi^  heaven 
-|-  -logy.]  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  the  heavens  and  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  the  study  of  the  heavens ;  uranography. 

II  U'ra-nom'e-trl'a  (-nSm'e-tri'a),  re.  [NL.]  A  ura- 
nometry. 

U'ra-nom'e-try  (-nBm'e-try),  re.  [Gr.  ovpavot  heaven 
-f  -mclry.]  (Astron.)  A  chart  or  catalogue  of  fixed 
stars,  especially  of  stars  visible  to  the  naked  oye. 

U'ra-no-jplas'ty  (u'rA-nft-pIKs't.V),  re.  [See'llRANisoo- 
pr,ASTY.]  (Surg.)  The  plastic  operation  for  closing  a  fis- 
sure in  the  liurd  p.alate. 

U'ra-nOS'CO-py  (ii'nl-nSs'ko-pj?),  ».  [Gr.  oypai'6?  -|- 
-.<!copy.]    Observiition  of  the  heavens  or  heavenly  borlii>8. 

U'ra-no'SO-  (u'rA-no'sft-),  a.  (Chem.)  A  coniliiuiiig 
form  (also  used  ailjectively)  from   vraniiim  :  —  nscd  iu 


flse,    unite,   rude,   full,    fip,   iirn ;    pity; 
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naming  certain  complex  compounds ;  as  in  uranoso-UTanic 
oxide,  urajwso-uTanic  sulphate. 

U'ra-nous  (ii'ra-niis),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
containing,  uranium ;  designating  those  compounds  in 
whicli  uranium  has  a  lower  valence  as  contrasted  with 
the  uranic  compounds. 

tJ'ra-nuS  (-niis),  n.  [L.  Uranus,  Gr.  Ovpavo?  Uranus, 
ovpavo';  heaven,  sky.  Cf.  Uranium.]  1.  {Gr.  Myth.) 
The  son  or  husband  of  Gaia  (Earth),  and  father  of  Chro- 
nos  (Time)  and  tlie  Titans. 

2.  (Astron.)  One  of  the  primary  planets.  It  is  about 
1,800,000,000  miles  from  the  sun,  about  36,000  miles  in 
diameter,  and  its  period  of  revolution  round  the  sun  is 
nearly  84  of  our  years. 

B^^  This  planet  has  also  been  called  Herschel,  from 
Sirwilliam  Herschel,  who  discovered  it  in  1781,  an«l  who 
named  it  Georgium  Sidus,  in  honor  of  George  III.,  then 
King  of  England. 

U-ran'-U-tan'  (oo-ran'oo-tSn'),  n.  {Zool.)  The  orang- 
outang. 

U'ra-nyl  (u'ra-nil),  «.  lUramum  + -yl.^  (Chem.) 
The  radical  UO2,  conveniently  regarded  as  a  residue  of 
many  uranium  compounds. 

tJ-ra'O  (u-ra'6),  re.     [Sp.]     (Jfm.)  See  Trona. 

U-ra're  (-rii're),  U-ra'rl,  n.     See  Curare. 

U'rate  (u'rat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  urate.']  {Physiol.  Chem.) 
A  salt  of  uric  acid ;  as,  sodiiun  urate  ;  ammonium  urate. 

U-rat'lc  (ij-rSt'Tk),  a.  {Physiol.  Chem.)  Of  or  con- 
taining urates  ;  as,  uratie  calculi. 

Ur'toan  (flr'ban),  a.  [L.  urbanus  belonging  to  the 
city  or  town,  refined,  polished,  fr.  urbs,  urbis,  a  city :  cf. 
F.  urbain.  Cf.  Urbane.]  1.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  city 
or  town  ;  as,  an  urban  population. 

2.  Belonging  to,  or  suiting,  those  living  in  a  city ;  cul- 
tivated ;  polite ;  urbane  ;  as,  urban  manners. 

Urban  aervitnde.  See_Predial  servitude,  under  Servi- 
tude. 

Ur-bane'  (fir-ban'),  a.  [See  Urban.]  Courteous  in 
manners  ;  polite  ;  refined  ;  elegant. 

Urtian-lste  (flr'ban-ist),  re.  (Bot.)  A  large  and  de- 
licious pear  of  Flemish  origin. 

Ur-ban'1-ty  (fir-bSn't-ty),  re.  [L.  urbanitas:  cf.  F. 
urbaniie.']  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  urbane  ;  ci- 
vility or  courtesy  of  manners ;  politeness  ;  refinement. 

The  marquis  did  the  honors  of  his  house  with  the  urbanitt/  of 
his  country.  TT^  Irving. 

2.  Polite  wit ;  facetiousness.     lObs.]  Dryden. 

Raillerv  is  the  sauce  of  civil  entertainment ;  and  without 
some  such  tincture  of  urbanity,  good  humor  falters.  V Estrange. 

Syji.  —  Politeness ;  suavity  ;  affability ;  courtesy. 

Ur'ban-lze  (flr'ban-iz),  v.  t 

bane  ;  to  refine  ;  to  polish. 

Howell. 

II  Ur-blc'o-lae  (flr-bik'o-le), 
n.  pi.  [NL. ,  f  r.  L.  urbs,  ur- 
bis,  a  city  -f-  colere  to  inhabit.] 
(Zool.)  An  extensive  family 
of  butterflies,  including  those 
known  as  skippers  {Hespe- 
riadse). 

Ur-blc'0-lOUS     (fir-bik'o- 
liSs),  a.     '  ' 
city;  urban. 

Ur  CO-O-loA  \ui  oc-w-ioiy,  uj,        JVlarkinjrs 
Urceolate. 

Ur'ce-0-late  (-lat),  a.  [L.  urceolus,  dim.  of  urceus  a 
pitcher  or  waterpot.]  {Nat.  Hist.)  Shaped  like  a  pitcher 
or  urn;  swelling  below,  and  contracted  at 
the  orilice,  as  a  calyx  or  corolla. 

Ur'ce-ole  (Qr'se-ol),  re.  [See  Urceolate.] 
{R.  C.  Ch.)  A  vessel  for  water  for  washing 
the  hands ;  also,  one  to  hold  wine  or  water. 

II  Ur-ce'0-lUS  (fir-se'o-liSs),  re.  ;  pi.  Urce- 
OH  (-li).  [L.,  a  little  pitcher.]  {Bot.)  Any 
urn-shaped  organ  of  a  plant. 

Ur'chln  (Qr'chTn),  re.     [OE.  urchon,  ir- 
chon,  a  hedgehog,  OF.  iregon,  erifon,  heri- 
fen,  herichon,  F.  herisson,  a  derivative  fr. 
L.  eWciMS,  from  era  hedgehog,  for  Aer;  akin  y,       ,  »  /-, 
to  Gr.  xw.    Cf.  Herisson.]     1.  {Zool.)  A  'JXtf  Va^I 
hedgehog.  Spenser,     cinium. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  sea  urchin.    See  Sea  urchin. 

3.  A  mischievous  elf  supposed  sometimes  to  take  the 
form  of  a  hedgehog.  "  We  'U  dress  [them]  like  urchins, 
ouphes,  and  fairies."  Shak. 

4.  A  pert  or  roguish  child ;  —  now  commonly  used 
only  of  a  boy. 

And  the  urchins  that  stand  with  their  thievish  eyes 
Forever  on  watch  ran  ofi  each  with  a  prize.        iV.  Howitt. 
You  did  indeed  dissemble,  you  urchin  you  ;  but  where 's  the 
girl  that  won't  dissemble  for  an  husband  ?  Goldsmith. 

5.  One  of  a  pair  in  a  series  of  small  card  cylinders, 
arranged  around  a  carding  drum  ;  —  so  called  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  hedgehog.  Knight. 

Urchin  fish  {Zool.),  a  diodon. 

Ur'chln,  a.  Rough  ;  pricking  ;  piercing.  [iJ.]  "Help- 
ing all  urchin  blasts."  Milton. 

Ur'chon  (fir'chon),  re.  {Zool.)  The  urchin,  or  hedge- 
hog. _      _ 

Ur'du  (oor'doo),  re.  [Hind,  urdu."]  The  language 
more  generally  called  Hindoostanee. 

Ura  (ur),  re.     [OE.  ure,  OF.  oevre,  ovre,  euvre,  work, 

F.  (euvre,  L.  opera.    See  Opbra,  Opebate,  and  cf.  Inure, 

Manure.]    Use ;  practice ;  exercise.     [Obs.]        Fuller. 

Let  us  be  sure  of  this,  to  put  the  best  in  ure 

That  lies  in  us.  Chapman. 

Ure,  V.  t.  To  use ;  to  exercise  ;  to  inure  ;  to  accustom 
by  practise.     [06i.] 

The  French  soldiers  .  .  .  from  their  youth  have  been  prac- 
ticed and  ured  in  feats  of  arms.  Sir  T.  More. 

Ure,  re.     {Zool.)  The  urus. 

U're-a  (n're-a),  re.  [NL.  See  Urine.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  A  very  soluble  crystalline  body  which  is  the 


chief  constituent  of  the  urine  in  mammals  and  some 
other  animals.  It  is  also  present  in  small  quantity  in 
blood,  serous  fluids,  lymph,  the  liver,  etc. 

51^°*  It  is  the  main  product  of  the  regressive  meta- 
morphosis (katabolism)  of  proteid  matter  in  the  body, 
and  is  excreted  daily  to  the  amount  of  about  500  grains 
by  a  man  of  average  weight.  Chemically  it  is  carbamide, 
CO(NH2)2,  and  when  heated  with  strong  acids  or  alkalies 
is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  It  unites 
with  acids  to  form  salts,  as  nitrate  of  urea,  and  it  can  be 
made  synthetically  from  ammonium  cyanate,  with  which 
it  is  isomeric. 

Urea  ferment,  a  soluble  ferment  formed  by  certain  bac- 
teria, which,  however,  yield  the  ferment  from  the  body 
of  their  cells  only  after  they  have  been  killed  by  alco- 
hol. It  causes  urea  to  take  up  water  and  decompose 
into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia.  Many  different  bacte- 
ria possess  this  property,  especially  Bacterium,  urex  and 
Micrococcus  urex,  which  are  found  abundantly  in  urines 
undergoing  alkaline  fermentation. 

U're-al  (ii're-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  urea ;  con- 
taining, or  consisting  of,  urea ;  as,  ureal  deposits. 

U're-am'e-ter  (u're-Sm'e-ter),  re.  \_Urea -\- -meter .'] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  An  apparatus  for  the  determination 
of  the  amount  of  urea  in  urine,  in  which  the  nitrogen 
evolved  by  the  action  of  certain  reagents,  on  a  given 
volume  of  urine,  is  collected  and  measured,  and  the  urea 
calculated  accordingly. 

U're-Chi'tin  (-ki'tin),  re.  (Chem.)  A  glucoside  ex- 
tracted from  the  leaves  of  a  certain  plant  ( Urechitis  sub- 
erecta)  as  a  bitter  white  crystalline  substance. 

U're-Chl-tOX'in  (-kt-toks'in),  n.  {Urechit'm  -\-  toxic 
+  -»'».]  (Chem.)  A  poisonoi\s  glucoside  found  accom- 
panying urechitin,  and  extract&d  aa  a  bitter  white  crys- 
talline substance. 

II  U-re'dO  (ii-re'do),  n.  [L.,  a  blast,  blight,  a  burning 
itch,  fr.  urere  to  burn,  to  scorch.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  minute  parasitic  fungi  found  on  the  leaves  and  stems 
of  many  plants. 

5^^  The  powdery  spores  are  yellowish  or  brownish  in 
color,  and  thus  differ  from  the  sooty  black  spores  of  smut 
{Ustilago).    Cf.  Rust,  re.,  2. 

2.  (Med.)  Nettle  rash.    See  Urticaru. 

U-re'do-spore  (-spor),  re.     (Bot.)  A  kind  of  spore 
found  in  fungi  of  the  genus  Uredo  and  its 
allies.  _ 

U're-lde  (u're-td  or  -id),  n.  (Chem.) 
Any  one  of  the  many  complex  derivatives 
of  urea;  thus,  hydantoin,  and,  in  an  ex- 
tended sense,  guanidine,  caffeine,  etc.,  are 
ureides.     [Written  also  ureid."] 

-n-ret  (-ii-rgt).  A  suffix  with  the  same 
meaning  as -ic^e.     See -IDE.     [06s  J 

II  U-re'ter  (ii-re'ter;  277),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  ovpi)n}p.  See  Urine.]  (Anat.)  The 
duct  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the  kid- 
ney to  the  bladder  or  cloaca.  There  are 
two  ureters,  one  for  each  kidney. 

II  U-re'ter-1'tls  (-I'tts),  re.  [NL.  See 
Ureter,  and -iTis.]  {3Ied.)  Inflammation 
of  the  ureter.  Dunglison. 

U-reth'ane  (ii-reth'an),  re.  (Chem.)  A  white  crystal- 
line substance,  NHj.CO.OCoHj,  produced  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  ethyl  carbonate.  It  is  used  somewhat  in 
medicine  as  a  hypnotic.  By  extension,  any  one  of  the 
series  of  related  substances  of  which  urethane  proper  is 
the  type. 

II  U-re'thra  (ii-re'thra),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  otrpijflpo.  See 
Urine.]  (Anat.)  The  canal  by  which  the  urine  is  con- 
ducted from  the  bladder  and  discharged. 

U-re'thral  (-thral),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  urethra. 

Urethral  fever  (Jftrf.),  fever  occurring  as  a  consequence 
of  operations  upon  the  urethra. 

II  U're-thri'tis  (u're-thrl'tTs),  re.  [NL.  See  Urethra, 
and  -ITIS.]     (3fed.)  Inflammation  of  the  urethra. 

U-re'thro-plas'ty  (u-re'thro-plas'tjr),  n.  lUrethra-\- 
-plasty.']  (Surg.)  An  operation  for  the  repair  of  an  in- 
jury or  a  defect  in  the  walls  of  the  urethra.  —  U-re'thro- 
plas'tlo  (-tik),  a. 

U-re'thro-scope  (-skop),  re.  [Urethra  -\-  -scope.'] 
(Med.)  An  instrument  for  viewing  the  interior  of  the 
urethra. 

U're-thros'co-py  (u're-thros'ko-p^),  re.  (Med.)  Ex- 
amination of  the  urethra  by  means  of  the  urethroscope. 

_U-re'thro-tOme  (ii-re'thr6-tom),  re.  ^Urethra  -f  Gr. 
Te'/ni/en'  to  cut.]  An  instrument  for  cutting  a  urethral 
stricture. 

U're-throt'0-my  (ii're-throfo-m^),  re.  [Urethra  + 
Gr.  TeV"*'"  to  cut.]  (Surg.)  Any  incision  of  the  urethra, 
esp.  incision  for  relief  of  urethral  stricture. 

U-ret'iC  (li-ret'Tk),  a.  [L.  uretieus,  Gr.  ovprjTiKos. 
See  Urine.]  (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  urine  ;  diu- 
retic ;  urinary ;  as,  ureiic  medicine. 

Urge  (Qrj),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Urged  (Qrjd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Ubgino  (ar'jTng).]  [L.  urgere ;  akin  to  E. 
wreak.  See  Wreak,  v.  t.]  1.  To  press;  to  push;  to 
drive  ;  to  impel ;  to  force  onward. 

Through  the  thick  deserts  headlong  urged  his  flight.    Tope. 

2.  To  press  the  mind  or  will  of ;  to  ply  with  motives, 
arguments,  persuasion,  or  importunity. 

My  brother  never 
Did  urge  me  in  hie  act ;  1  did  inquire  it. 

3.  To  provoke ;  to  exasperate.     [R.] 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger. 

4.  To  press  hard  upon  ;  to  follow  closely. 

Heir  urges  heir,  like  wave  impelling  wave. 

5.  To  present  in  an  urgent  manner ;  to  press  upon  at- 
tention ;  to  insist  upon  ;  as,  to  urge  an  argument ;  to 
urge  a  petition  ;  to  urge  the  necessity  of  a  case. 

6.  To  treat  with  forcible  means  ;  to  take  severe  or  vio- 
lent measures  with  ;  as,  to  urge  an  ore  with  intense  heat. 

Syn.  —  To  animate ;  incite ;  impel ;  instigate  ;  stimu- 
late ;  encourage. 


a  a  Uredo- 
spores  ;  b  Te- 
leutospore. 


Shal. 


Shak. 


jPope. 


Urge  (flrj),  V.  i.    1.  To  press  onward  or  forward.  [iJ.] 
2.  To  be  pressing  in  argument ;  to  insist ;  to  persist. 
Ur'genoe  (flr'jens),  re.     Urgency.     [Obs.] 
Ur'gen-cy   (Qr'jen-sy),   re.      [Cf.   P.   urgence.]     The 
quality  or  condition  of  being  urgent ;  insistence ;  pres- 
sure ;  as,  the  urgency  of  a  demand  or  an  occasion. 

Ur'gent  (flr'jent),  a.  [L.  urgens,  p.  pr.  of  urgere:  cf. 
F.  urgent.  See  Urge.]  Urging  ;  pressing  ;  besetting ; 
plying  with  importunity  ;  calling  for  immediate  atten- 
tion ;  instantly  important.  "The  Mr^'eni  hour."  Shak, 
Some  urgent  cause  to  ordain  the  contrary.  Hooker, 
The  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people  that  they  might 
send  them  out  of  the  land  in  haste.  Ex.  xii.  33. 

Ur'gent-ly,  adv.     In  an  urgent  manner. 

Ur'ger^flr'jer),  re.     One  who  urges.  Beau.  &  Fl. 

U'rlc  (u'rik),  a.  [Gr.  o6poi/  urine :  cf.  F.  urique. 
See  Ukine.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
urine ;  obtained  from  urine  ;  as,  uric  acid. 

Uric  acid,  a  crystalline  body,  present  in  small  quantity 
in  the  urine  of  man  and  most  mammals.  Combined  in 
the  form  of  urate  of  ammonia,  it  is  the  chief  constituent 
of  the  urine  of  birds  and  reptiles,  forming  the  white  part. 
Traces  of  it  are  also  found  in  the  various  organs  of  the 
body.  It  is  likewise  a  common  constituent,  either  as  the 
free  acid  or  as  a  urate,  of  urinary  or  renal  calculi  and  of 
the  so-called  gouty  concretions.  From  acid  urines,  uric 
acid  is  frequently  deposited,  on  standing  in  a  cool  place, 
in  the  form  of  a  reddish  yellow  sediment,  nearly  always 
crystalline.  Chemically,  it  is  composed  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  C5H4N4O3,  and  by  decompo- 
sition yields  urea,  among  other  products.  It  can  be  made 
synthetically  by  heating  together  urea  and  glycocoll.  It 
was  formerly  called  also  lithic  acid,  in  allusion  to  its  oc- 
currence in  stone,  or  calculus. 

II  U'rim  (u'rim),  n.  [Heb.  iirlm,  pi.  of  Ur  flame,  fire, 
or  light.]  A  part  or  decoration  of  the  breastplate  of 
the  high  priest  among  the  ancient  Jews,  by  which  Jeho- 
vah revealed  his  wiU  on  certain  occasions.  Its  nature 
has  been  the  subject  of  conflicting  conjectures. 

Thou  shall  put  in  the  breastplate  of  iudgment  the  Urim  and 
the  Thummim.  JUx.  sxviii:  30. 

And  when  Saul  inquired  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  answered  him 
not,  neither  by  dreams,  nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets. 

1  .Sam.  xxviii.  6. 

B^^  Professor  Plumptre  supposes  the  C/Viot  to  have 
been  a  clear  and  colorless  stone  set  in  the  breastplate 
of  the  high  priest  as  a  symbol  of  light,  answering  to 
the  mystic  scarab  in  the  pectoral  plate  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  priests,  and  that  the  Thummim  was  an  image 
corresponding  to  that  worn  by  the  priestly  judges  of 
Egypt  as  a  symbol  of  truth  and  purity  of  motive.  B^ 
gazing  steadfastly  on  these,  he  may  have  been  thrown 
into  a  mysterious,  half  ecstatic  state,  akin  to  hypnotism, 
in  which  he  lest  all  personal  consciousness,  and  received 
a  spiritual  illumination  and  insight. 

U'ri-nal  (ii'rT-nal),  re.  [L.  urinal,  fr.  urina  urine  :  of. 
F.  urinal.']  1.  A  vessel  for  holding  urine ;  especially, 
a  bottle  or  tube  for  holding  urine  for  inspection. 

2.  A  place  or  convenience  for  urinating  purposes. 

U'ri-na'ri-um  (u'rt-na'ri-um),  re.  [LL.  urinarium.J^ 
(Agric.)  A  rese_rvoir  for  urine,  etc.,  for  manure.  ', 

tj'rl-na-ry  (u'rT-na-ry),  a.  [L.  urina  urine :  cf.  F.l 
urinaire.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  urine;  as,  thej 
urinary  bladder  ;  urinary  excretions. 

2.  Resembling,  or  being  of  the  nature  of,  urine. 

Urinary  calcnlas  {Med.),  a  concretion  composed  of  some  ' 
one  or  more  crystallme  constituents  of  the  urine,  liable 
to  be  found  in  any  portion  of  the  urinary  passages  or  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  —  Urinary  pigments  (Physiol, 
Chem.),  certain  colored  substances,  urochrome,  or  uro- 
bilin, uroerythrin,  etc.,  present  in  the  urine  together 
with  indican,  a  colorless  substance  which  by  oxidation  is 
convertible  into  colored  bodies. 

U'ri-na-ry,  re.    A  urinarium  ;  also,  a  urinal. 

U'ri-nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  [LL.  urinare.l  To  discharge 
urine  ;  to  make  water. 

U'ri-na'tion  (u'ri-na'shiln),  re.  The  act  or  process  of 
voiding  urine ;  micturition. 

U'ri-na-tive  (ii'ri-na-tTv),  a.  Provoking  the  flow  of 
urine  ;  uretic  ;  diuretic.     [R.]  Bacon. 

U'ri-na'tor  (-na'ter),  re.  [L.,  from  urinari  to  plunge 
under  water,  to  dive.]  One  who  dives  under  water  in 
search  of  something,  as  for  pearls ;  a  diver.    [J?.]    Ray. 

U'rine  (u'rtn),  re.  [F.  urine,  L.  urina  ;  akin  to  uri- 
nari to  plunge  under  water,  to  dive,  Gr.  oipov  urine  ;  cf. 
Skr.  var  water,  Icel.  ur  drizzling  rain,  AS.  wxr  the  sea.] 
(Physiol.)  In  mammals,  a  fluid  excretion  from  the  kid- 
neys ;  in  birds  and  reptiles,  a  solid  or  semisolid  excretion. 

111^'°'  In  man,  the  urine  is  a  clear,  transparent  fluid  of 
an  amber  color  and  peculiar  odor,  with  an  average  den- 
sity of  1.02.  The  average  amount  excreted  in  24  hours 
is  from  40  to  60  ounces  (about  1,200  cubic  centimeters). 
ChemicaUy,  the  urine  is  mainly  an  aqueous  solution  of 
urea,  salt  (sodium  chloride),  and  uric  acid,  together  with 
some  hippuric  acid  and  peculiar  pigments.  It  usually  has 
an  acid  reaction,  owing  to  the  presence  of  acid  phosphates 
of  soda  or  free  uric  acid.  Normally,  it  contains  about  960 
parts  of  water  to  40  parts  of  solid  matter,  and  the  daily 
average  excretion  is  35  grams  (540  grains)  of  urea,  0.75 
gram  (H  grains)  of  uric  acid,  and  16.5  grams  (260  grains)  of 
salt.  Abnormally,  it  may  contain  sugar  as  in  diabetes, 
albumen  as  in  Bright's  disease,  bile  pigments  as  in  jaun- 
dice, or  abnormal  quantities  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 
normal  constituents. 

U'rine,  v.  i.    To_urinate.     [Obs.]  Bacon, 

U'rl-nlf'er-ons  (u'rT-nifer-iis),  a.  [Urine  +  -ferous.] 
Bearing  or  conveying  urine  ;  as,  uriniferous  tubules. 

U'ri-nip'a-rouB  (-nTp'a-riSs),  a.  [Urine  -f-  L.  parere 
to  produce  :  cf.  P.  tmnipare.]  (P/u/siol.)  Producing  or 
preparing  urine  ;  as,  the  uriniparous  tubes  in  the  cor- 
tical portion  of  the  kidney. 

U'ri-no-gen'i-tal  (-no-jen'i-tal),  a.  (Anat.)  Pertain- 
ing to  the  urinary  and  genital  organs ;  genitourinary ; 
urogenital ;  aa,  the  urinogenittd  canal. 

U'rl-nom'e-ter  (-nom'e-ter),  re.  [Urine  -f-  -meter.'] 
A  small  hydrometer  for  determining  the  specific  gravity 
of  urine. 

U'rl-nom'e-try  (u'ri-nSmt-try),  re.  The  estimatioa 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  urine  by  the  urinometer. 
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U'rl-nose'  (u'rl-nSs'), )  a.    [Cf.  : 
U'ri-noOB  (u'rT-nfia),   (  Ukine.] 


F.  urineux.    See 
Of  or  pertaining  to 
urine,  or  partaking  of  its  qualities  i  having  the  character 
or  odor  of  urine;  similar  to  urine.  Arbuthnot. 

0'rite  (u'rit),  n.     [Gr.  ovpa.  tail.]    (Zodl.)  One  of  the 
Begments  of  the  abdomen  or  post-abdomen  of  arthropods. 
U'rlth  (u'rtth),  n.    The  bindings  of  a  hedge.     [Obs. 
or  Prov.  Eng.'\  Malliwell. 

Urn  (flrn),  n.  [OE.  urne,  L.  urna  ;  perhaps  f  r,  iirere 
to  bum,  and  so  called  as  being  made  of  burnt  clay  (cf. 
Bast)  :  cf.  F.  urne.']  1.  A  vessel  of  various  forms,  usually 
a  vase  furnished  with  a  foot  or  pedestal,  employed  for 
different  purposes,  as  for  holding  liquids,  for  ornamental 
uses,  for  preserving  the  ashes  of  the  dead  after  crema- 
tion, and  anciently  for  holding  lots  to  be  drawn. 

A  rustic,  di;^ging  in  the  ground  by  Pndua,  found  an  nm,  or 
earthen  pot,  in  which  there  was  another  itni.  Bp.  Wilkins. 

His  scattered  limbs  with  my  dead  body  burn. 
And  once  more  join  us  in  the  pious  urn,  Dryden. 

2.  Fig. :  Any  place  of  burial ;  the  grave. 

Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  Mm, 

Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them.        Shdk. 

3.  {Eom.  Anliq.)  A  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids, 
containing  about  three  gallons  and  a  half,  wine  measure. 
It  was  half  the  amphora,  and  four  times  the  congius. 

4.  {Bot. )  A  hollow  body  shaped  like  an  urn,  in  which 
the  spores  of  mosses  are  contained ;  a  spore  case ;  a  theca. 

6.  A  tea  urn.    See  under  Tea. 

Um  moases  (Bot.),  the  order  of  true  mosses ;  —  so  called 
because  the  capsules  of  many  kinds  are  urn-shaped. 

nin,  V.  t.    To  inclose  in,  or  as  in,  an  urn ;  to  inuru. 
When  horror  universal  shall  descend. 
And  heaven's  dark  concave  wn  all  human  race.  Toung. 

Urn'al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  urn ;  effected 
by  an  urn  or  urns.  "  CVnannterments."    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Uin'fnl  (-ful),  n. ;  pi.  Uenfuls  (-fulz).  As  much  as 
an  urn  will  hold ;  enough  to  fill  an  urn. 

Urn'-Shaped'  (flrn'shapf),  a.  Having  the  shape  of 
an  urn  ;  a_s,  the  urn-shaped  capsules  of  some  mosses. 

U'ro-  (u'ro-).     A  combining  form  fr.  Gr.  ovpov,  urine. 

U'ro-.  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  ovpa,  the  tail,  the 
ca%idal  extremity. 

U'ro-bVlin  (5'r6-bi'lTn),  n.  [1st  uro-  -j-  bile  -f  -in.] 
{Physiol.  Chem.)  A  yellow  pigment 
identical  with  hydrobilirubin,  abun- 
dant in  the  highly  colored  urine  of 
fever,  and  also  present  in  normal 
urine.    See  'Urocheome. 

U'ro-cele  (u'rS-sel),  n.  [1st  uro- 
-f-  Gr.  Kyj^-q  tumor.]  (Med.)  A  mor- 
bid swelling  of  the  scrotum  due  to 
extravasation  of  urine  into  it. 

Ii  U'ro-cer'a-ta    (u'rS-sgr'a-ta),    n. 

pi.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oiipa.  tail  +  /ce'pa?,   't 
-OT05,    horn.]     {Zodl.)   A    division  of  ' 
boring   Hymenoptera,   including  Tre- 
mex  and  allied  genera.    See  Illust.  of 

HOENTAH,. 

D'ro-Chord  (u'ro-kSrd),  n.  [2d 
uro-  -j-  chord.']  (Zo'ol.)  The  central 
axis  or  cord  in  the  tail  of  larval  ascid- 
ians  and  of  certain  adult  tunicatea. 
[Written  also  urocord.'] 

II  U'ro-Chor'da  (ii'ro-k8r'da),  n.  pi. 
[NX.    See  Ukochokd.]    (Zo'ol.)  Same 

as  T0NICATA. 

U'ro-chor'dal  (-dal),  a.  (Zodl.)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  Urochorda.  „  Urochord  of  an  Aacidian. 

U'ro-Chiome  (u'ro-krom),  n.  a  Papillas  for  Adhesion 
[1st  uro-  -\-  Gr.  XP'"'^'"  color.] 
(Physiol.  Chem.)  A  yellow  uri 
nary  pigment,  considered  by 
Thudichum  as  the  only  pigment 
present  in  normal  urine.  It  is 
regarded  by  Maly  as  identical 
with  urobilin. 

U'rochs  (u'rSks),  n.  (Zodl.) 
See  AxjKocHs. 

D'ro-cord  (u'r6-k8rd),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  See  Uhochord. 

U'ro-cyst  (-sTst),  n.  [1st  uro-  -\-  cyst.]  (Anat.)  The 
urinary  bladder. 

II  U'ro-de'la  (u'ro-de'la),  n.  pi.  [NL.;  Gr.  ovpa.  tail  -j- 
StjAo!  visible.]  (Zo'ol.)  An  order  of  amphibians  having 
tl'C  tail  well  developed  and  often  long.  It  comprises  the 
salamanders,  tritons,  and  allied  animals, 


h  Opening  of  Neural  Cav- 
ity ;  c  Mouth  ;  d  Otolith 
projecting  into  the  Neural 
Cavity;  e  Pharyngeal 
Cavity  ;  /  Eye  ;  h  Bran- 
chial Vessel ;  i  i'  Bran- 
chial Slits  ;  k  Endoderm  ; 
I  Blood  Corpuscles ;  m 
Stomach  ;  n  Atrial  Open- 
ing ;  op  Neural  Tube. 


One  of  the  tJrodela  (Desmognathus  fuscusf. 

Tl'ro-dele  (u'rSj^del),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  Urodela. 

U'ro-de'li-an  (u'ro-de'lT-an),  a.  (Zo'ol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  Urodela.  —  n.    One  of  the  Urodela. 

U'ro-e-ryth'rin  (-e-rlth'rtn),  n.  [See  1st  Uko-,  and 
Ehytheik.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  reddish  uriuary  pig- 
ment, considered  as  the  substance  which  gives  to  the 
urine  of  rheumatism  its  characteristic  color.  It  also 
causes  the  red  color  often  seen  in  deposits  of  urates. 

U'ro-gas'trlc  (-giSs'trTk),  a.  [2d  uro-  -\-  gastric] 
(Zo'ol.)  Behind  the  stomach; — said  of  two  lobes  of  the 
carapace  of  certain  crustaceans. 

U'ro-gen'1-tal  (-j5n'T-tal),  a.  [1st  uro-  +  genital.] 
(Anat.)  Same  as  Urinogenital. 

U'ro-glau'Cln  (-gla'sTn),  n.  [1st  uro-  -f  L.  glancus 
bright.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  body  identical  with  indigo 
blue,  occasioually  found  in  the  urine  in  degeneration  of 
the  kidneys.  It  is  readily  formed  by  oxidation  or  de- 
composition of  indican. 

D'ro-hffim'a-tln  (ii'ro-hEm'a-tTn  or  -he'mA-),  n.  [1st 
uro-  +  hxmatin.]    (PhiiML  Chem.)  Urinary  htematin  ; 


—  applied  to  the  normal  coloring  matter  of  the  urine,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  is  formed  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly (through  bilirubin)  from  the  hsematin  of  the  blood. 
See  Ukochrome,  and  Urobilin. 

tJ'ro-hy'al  (u'ro-hi'al),  a.  [2d  uro-  -\-  the  Gr.  letter 
Y.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  one  or  more  median 
and  posterior  elements  in  the  hyoidean  arch  of  fishes.  ^ 
n.     A  urohyal  bone  or  cartilage. 

U-rol'0-gy  (ij-r61'o-jy),  ».  list  uro- + -logy.]  (Med.) 
See  Uronologt. 

U'ro-mere  (ii'ro-mer),  n.  [2d  uro-  -j-  -mere.]  (Zo'ol.) 
Any  one  of  the  abdominal  segments  of  an  arthropod. 

U'ro-nol'0-gy  (ri'ro-nol'6-jy),  n.  [Gr.  oSpoi/  urine  + 
-logy.]  (Med.)  That  part  of  medicine  which  treats  of 
urine.  _  Dunglison. 

U'ro-pod  (u'ro-pod),  n.  [2d  uro-  +  -pod.]  (Zo'ol.) 
Any  one  of  the  abdominal  appendages  of  a  crustacean, 
especially  one  of  the  posterior  ones,  , 

which  are  often  larger  than  the  rest,    d      * 
and  different  in  structure,  and  are  used  ^ 
chiefly  in  locomotion.     See  Illust.  of 
Crustacea,  and  Stomapoda,  \^ 

U-rop'0-dal  (ii-rop'o-dal),  a.    (Zo-    \ic^ 
o/.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  uropod.  ^«<g      _ 

U'ro-po-et'ic  (u'r6-jpS-et'ik),  a.„  tlropods  of  a  Pill 
List  uro-  -f-   Gr.   iroieif  to  make.]      Bug.   Enlarged. 

1.  (Med.)  Producing,  or  favoring  bp  d  Plconods;  e 
the  production  of,  urine.  Bo^"  of  Heou,  or 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  des-    ^ye^<^'"^- 
ignating,  a  system  of  organs  which  eliminate  nitrogenous 
waste  matter  from  the  blood  of  certain  invertebrates. 

U'ro-pyg'l-al  (-pTj'i-(xl),  a.  [See  Uropygium.]  (Anat.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  uropygium,  or  prominence  at  the 
base  of  the  tail  feathers,  in  birds. 

Uropygial  gland,  a  peculiar  sebaceous  gland  at  the  base 
of  the  taU  feathers  in  most  birds.  It  secretes  an  oily  fluid 
which  is  spread  over  the  feathers  by  preening. 

II  U'rO-pyg'i-um  _(-um),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  bppoTrvyi.ov, 
(corrupted  form)  ovpomiyioj' ;  oppo;  the  end  of  the  os 
sacrum  +  Tvyn  rump.]  (Anat.)  The  prominence  at  the 
posterior  extremity  of  a  bird's  body,  which  supports  the 
feathers  of  the  tail ;  the  rump ;  —  sometimes  called 
pope's  nose. 

tj'ro-sa'cral  (u'ro-sa'kral),  a.  [2d  nro-  •{-  sacral.] 
(Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  both  the  caudal  and  sacral 
parts  of  the  vertebral  column ;  as,  the  urosacral  verte- 
brae of  birds. 

U-ros'co-py  (ii-r5s'k6-py),  n.  [1st  uro-  -f-  -scopy: 
cf.  F.  uroscopie.]  The  diagnosis  of  diseases  by  inspec- 
tion of  urine.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

U'ro-some  (u'rS-som),  n.  [2d  uro-  -f-  -some  body.] 
(Zo'ol.)  The  abdomen,  or  post-abdomen,  of  arthropods. 

U'ro-Stege  (ii'ro-stej),  n.  [2d  uro-  -f  Gr.  o-Tc'yij  roof.] 
(Z^l.)  One  of  the  plates  on  the  under  side  of  the  tail  of 
a  serpent. 

II  0-ros'te-on  (ii-rSs'te-on),  n. ;  pi.  L.  XJrostea  (-a), 
E.  Urosteons  (-onz).  [NL. ,  f  r.  Gr.  oupa  the  tail  -f-  otTreov 
a  bone.]  (Anat.)  A  median  ossification  back  of  the  lo- 
phosteon  in  the  sternum  of  some  birds. 

U'ro-Ster'nlte  (u'r6-ster'nit),  n.  [2d  uro-  +  sternum.] 
(Zo'ol.)  The  sternal,  or  under  piece,  of  any  one  of  the 
uromeres  of  insects  and  other  arthropods. 

U'ro-Style  (u'rS-stil),  n.  [2d  uro-  -j-  Gr.  crrSAos  a 
pillar.]  (Anat.)  A  styliform  process  forming  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  vertebral  column  in  some  fishes  and 
amphibians. 

U'ros  (u'roks),  n.  [See  Aurochs,  and  cf.  Urus.] 
(Zodl.)  The  aurochs. 

U-rox'a-nate  (ii-roks'a-nSt),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of 
uroxanic  acid. 

U'ros-an'lc  (u'roks-Sn'Tk),  a.  [Uric  +  alloxan.] 
(Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid,  CjHgN^Og, 
which  is  obtained,  as  a  white  crystalline  substance,  by 
the  slow  oxidation  of  uric  acid  in  alkaline  solution. 

U'ro-san'thin  (u'ro-zan'thTn),  n.  [1st  uro-  -)-  xan- 
thin.]    (Physiol.  Chem.)  Same  as  Indican. 

Ur-rhO'dln  (ur-ro'dln),  n.  [1st  u7-o-  -f-  Gr.  poSov 
a  rose.]  (Physiol.  Chem.)  Indigo  red,  a  product  of  the 
decomposition,  or  oxidation,  of  indican.  It  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  sediment  of  patliological  urines.  It  is  solu- 
ble in  ether  or  alcohol,  giving  the  solution  a  beautiful  red 
color.     Also  called  indigrubin, 

Ur'ry  (iir'ry),  n.  [Cf.  Gael,  uir,  uireach,  mold,  clay.] 
A  sort  of  blue  or  black  clay  lying  near  a  vein  of  coal. 

Ur'sa  (fir'sa),  n.  [L.  ursa  a  she-bear,  also,  a  constella- 
tion, fem.  of  ursus  a  bear.  Cf.  Arctic]  (Astron.)  Ei- 
ther one  of  the  Bears.    See  the  Phrases  below. 

Ursa  Major  [L.],  the  Great  Bear,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  northern  constellations.    It  is  situated 


Constellation  Vrm  Major,  a  |3  The  Pointers  ;  a  |3 -y  S  e  f )) 
The  Dipper,  The  Wagon,  or  Chnvlea's  Wain.  The  three  coujiles 
of  stars  across  the  right-hand  lower  corner  are  in  the  Feet 
of  the  Bear  }  e  ^fj  are  in  the  Tail  of  the  Bear. 


near  the  pole,  and  contains  the  stars  which  form  the  Sip- 
per,  or  Cliarles's  Wain,  two  of  which  are  the  Pointers,  or 
stars  which  point  towards  the  North  Star.  —  Ursa  Minor 
[L.],  the  Little  Bear,  the  constellation  nearest  the  north 
pole.  It  contains  the  north  star,  or  polestar,  whicii  is 
situated  in  the  extremity  of  the  tail. 

Ur'sal  (Qr'sal),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  The  ursine  seal.  See 
the  Note  under  1st  Seal. 

Ur'si-form  (Qr'sT-fSrm),  a.  [L.  ursus,  ursa,  a  bear 
-|-  -form.]    Having  the  shape  of  a  bear. 

Ul'sine  (flr'siu  or  -sin),  a.  [L.  ursinus,  from  ursus  a 
bear.  See  Ursa.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  bear ;  resem- 
bling a  bear. 

Ursine  baboon.  (Zo'ol.)  See  Chacma.  —  Uraino  dasyure' 
(Zo'ol.),  the  Tasmanian  devil.  —Ursine  howler  (Zo'ol.),  the 
araguato.  See  Illust.  under  Howler.  —  Ursine  seal.  (Zo- 
ol.)  See  Sea  bear,  and  the  Note  under  1st  Seal. 

Ur'son  (fir'son),  n.  [Cf.  Urchin.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  Can- 
ada porcupine.     See  Porcupine. 

Ur'suk  (flr'sQk),  n.     (Zo'ol.)  The  bearded  seal. 

Ur'su-la  (Gr'sii-la),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  beautiful  North 
American  but- 
terfly (Basilar- 
chia,  or  Lime- 
nitis,  aslyanax). 
Its  wings  are 
nearly  black 
with  red  and 
blue  spots  and 
blotches.  Called 
also  red-spotted 
purple. 

Ur'su-llne 

(Qr'sii-lTn  or  -lin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ursuline.]  (B.  C.  Ch."} 
One  of  an  order  of  ntms  founded  by  St.  Angela  Merici,  at 
Brescia,  in  Italy,  about  the  year  1537,  and  so  called  from 
St.  Ursula,  under  whose  protection  it  was  placed.  The 
order  was  introduced  into  Canada  as  early  as  1639,  and 
into  the  United  States  in  1727.  The  members  are  de- 
voted entirely  to  education. 

Ur'su-line,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  St.  Ursula,  or  the 
order  of  Ursulines ;  as,  the  Ursuline  nuns. 

II  Ur'SUS  (Qr'sus),  n.  [L.,  a  bear.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  genus 
of  Carnivora  including  the  common  bears. 

II  Ur-ti'ca  (flr-ti'ka),  re.  [L.,  anettle.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  plants  including  the  common  nettles.     See  Nettle,  re. 

Ur'tl-ca'ceous  (flr'tt-ka'shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  natural  order  ( Urticacese)  of  plants,  of  which 
the  nettle  is  the  type.  The  order  includes  also  the  hop, 
the  elm,  the  mulberry,  the  fig,  and  many  other  plants. 

Ur'tic-al  (Qr'tl-kal),  a.  Resembling  nettles;  —  said 
of  several  natural  orders  allied  to  urticaceous  plants. 

II  Ur'tl-ca'ri-a  (fir'tl-ka'rl-a),  n.  [NL.  See  Urtica.] 
(Med.)  The  nettle  rash,  a  disease  characterized  by  a 
transient  eruption  of  red  pimples  and  of  wheals,  accom- 
panied with  a  burning  or  stinging  sensation  and  with 
itching ;  uredo. 

Ur'ti-cate  (Qr'ti-kat),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ueti- 
CATED  (-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Urticating.]  To  sting 
with,  or  as  with,  nettles  ;  to  irritate  ;  to  annoy. 

G.  A.  Sala 

Ur''ti-ca'tIon  (-ka'shiin),  re.  (Med.)  The  act  or  process, 
of  whipping  or  stinging  with  nettles ;  —  sometimes  used 
in  the  treatment  of  paralysis. 

U-ru-bu'  (oo-roo-boo'),  re.  [Cf.  Pg.  urubu  a  certain 
Brazilian  bird.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  black  vulture  (Catharista 
atrata).  It  ranges  from  the  Southern  United  States  tO' 
South  America.    See  Vulture. 

II  U'rus  (u'rus),  re.  [L. ;  of  Teutonic  origin.  See- 
Atteochs.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  very  large,  powerful,  and  savage 
extinct  bovine  animal  (Bos  urus  or  primigenius)  an- 
ciently abundant  in  Europe.  It  appears  to  have  still 
existed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  had  very  large 
horns,  and  was  hardly  capable  of  domestication.  Called 
also  ur,  ure,  and  tur. 

Ur'va  (fir'va),  re.  [NL.]  (Zo'ol.)  The  crab-eating 
ichneumon  (Herpestes  urva),  native  of  India.  The  fur  is 
black,  annulated  with  white  at  the  tip  of  each  hair,  and^ 
a  white  streak  extends  from  the  mouth  to  the  shoulder. 

Us  (lis),  pron.  [OE.  us,  AS.  Us ;  akin  to  OFries.  &' 
OS.  as,  D.  ons,  G.  uns,  Icel.  &  Sw.  oss,  Dan.  os,  Goth. 
uns,  L.  nos  we,  us,  Gr.  ^/xets  we,  Skr.  nas  us.  V186. 
Cf.  Nostrum,  Our.]  The  persons  speaking,  regarded  as 
an  object;  ourselves; — the  objective  case  of  we.  See 
We.    "Tellw.satale."  Chaucer. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.         Matt.  vi.  U. 

Us'a-ble_(uz'a-b'I),  a.     Capable  of  being  used. 

Us'age  (uz'aj ;  48),  re.    [F.  usage,  LL.  usaticiim.    See 
Use.]     1.  The  act  of  using ;  mode  of  using  or  treating ; 
treatment ;  conduct  with  respect  to  a  person  or  a  thing ; 
as,  good  tisage  ;  ill  usage  ;  hard  usage. 
IMy  brother 
Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  hands 
lie  hath  good  lusage  and  great  hberty.  Shak. 

2.  Manners  ;  conduct ;  beliavior.     \_Obs.] 

A  gentle  nymph  was  found, 
Hight  Astery,  excellingall  the  crew 
In  courteous  iisni/e.  Spensor. 

3.  Long-continued  practice  ;  customary  mode  of  pro- 
cedure ;  custom ;  habitual  use ;  method.  Chaucer, 

It  has  now  been,  dining  many  years,  the  grave  and  deeoroua 
usnge  of  Parliaments  to  near,  u\  respectful  silence,  nil  expres- 
sions, acceptable  or  unacceptable,  wliich  are  uttered  from  the 
throne.  Macaulaij. 

4.  Customary  use  or  employment,  as  of  a  word  or 
phrase  in  a  particular  sense  or  signification. 

6.  Experience.     [Oi«.] 

In  eld  [old  »^:el  is  both  wisdom  and  ttsafje.      Cfiaitcer. 

Syn.  —  Custom  ;  use  ;  habit.  —  Usage,  Custom.  These 
worils,  ns  here  coniiiared,  ni^roc  in  oxprossius;  tlic  idea  of 
habitual  practice  :  but  a  cii.'.roiii  is  not  iioi'ossarily  a  usiii/e. 
Aciisloni  may  bclonp  to  many,  or  to  a  single  individual. 
A  »«/(/<•  lu'opcrlv  boloutjs  to  the  threat  body  of  a  lu'ople. 
llouoii,  we  speak  of  nsaiic,  not  of  cii.'ttoiii,  ns  tho  l.>«  of 
lauRunge.  Again,  a  cii.'^toiii  is  mei'ely  that  wliicli  has  been 
often  repeated,  so  as  to  have  become,  in  a  good  degree, 


use,    unite,   Ti|do,    full,    fip,    firn  ;    pity  ;    food,   foot ;    out,   oil ;      clialr  ;    go  ;    siuK,   ink  ;    then,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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established.  A  usage  must  be  both  often  repeated  and  of 
long  standing.  Hence,  we  speak  of  a  "  new  custom,"  but 
not  of  a  "  new  usage."  Tims,  also,  the  '■^customs  of  so- 
ciety" is  not  so  strong  an  expression  as  the  "  usages  of 
Bociety."  "  Custom,  a  greater  power  than  nature,  seldom 
fails  to  make  them  worsliip."  Locke.  "Of  tilings  once 
received  and  confii-med  by  use,  long  usage  is  a  law  suf- 
ficient." Booker.  In  lnw,  the  words  usage  and  custom 
are  often  used  interchangeably,  but  the  word  custom  also 
has  a  technical  and  restricted  sense.    See  Custom,  n.,  3. 

Ds'a-ger  (uz'a-jer),  n.  IF.  usager.J  One  who  has  the 
use  of  anything  in  trust  for  another.     [06s.]         Daniel. 

Ds'ance  (uz'ans),  n.  [F.  See  Use,  v.  I.]  1.  Use; 
usage ;  employment.     [06«.]  Spenser. 

2.  Custom  ;  practice  ;  usage.  [Obs.']  Gower.  Chaucer. 

3.  Interest  paid  for  money ;  usury.     [Obs."]         Shak. 

4.  {Com.)  The  time,  fixed  variously  by  the  usage  be- 
tween different  countries,  when  a  bill  of  exchange  is  pay- 
able ;  as,  a  bill  drawn  on  London  at  one  usance,  or  at 
double  usance. 

Us'ant    (uz'ant),    a.      [OF.]      Using ;    accustomed. 

lObs.]     "  Usant  for  to  steal."  Chaucer. 

Us'begS  (Ss'bSgz),  )  n.  pi.    (Ethnol.)  A  Turkish  tribe 

Us'beks  (us'beks), )    which  about  the  close  of  the  15th 

century  conquered,  and  settled  in,  that  part  of  Asia  now 

called  Turkestan.     [Written  also  Uzbecks,  and  Uzbeks-I 

Use  (us),  n.  [OE.  us,  F.  us  use,  usage,  L.  usus,  from 
uti,  p.  p.  usus,  to  use.  See  Use,  v.  /.]  1.  The  act  of  em- 
ploying anything,  or  of  applying  it  to  one's  service  ;  the 
state  of  being  so  employed  or  applied  ;  application  ;  em- 
ployment ;  conversion  to  some  purpose ;  as,  the  use  of  a 
pen  in  writing ;  his  machines  are  in  general  use. 

Books  can  never  teach  the  use  of  books.         Bacon. 
This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses.  Shak. 

When  he  framed 
All  things  to  man's  deligluful  use.  Milton, 

2.  Occasion  or  need  to  employ ;  necessity  ;  as,  to  have 
no  further  use  for  a  book.  Shak. 

3.  Yielding  of  service  ;  advantage  derived  ;  capability 
of  being  used  ;  usefulness ;  utility. 

God  made  two  great  lights,  great  for  their  use 
To  man.  Milton. 

'T  is  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expense.  Pope. 

4.  Continued  or  repeated  practice ;  customary  em- 
ployment ;  usage  ;  custom  ;  manner ;  habit. 

Let  later  age  that  noble  use  envy.  Spenser. 

How  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable, 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  I  Shak. 

6.  Common  occurrence ;  ordinary  experience.     [iJ.] 
O  CjEsar  I  these  things  are  beyond  all  use.         Shak. 

6.  {Eccl. )  The  special  form  of  ritual  adopted  for  use 
in  any  diocese  ;  as,  the  Sarum,  or  Canterbury,  use;  the 
Hereford  use;  the  York  use;  the  Roman  use;  etc. 

From  henceforth  all  the  whole  realm  shall  have  but  one  use. 

Pre/,  to  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

7.  The  premium  paid  for  the  possession  and  employ- 
ment of  borrowed  money  ;  interest ;  usury.     [06s.] 

Thou  art  more  obliged  to  pay  duty  and  tribute,  use  and  prin- 
cipal, to  him.  Jer.  'fat/for. 

8.  [In  this  sense  probably  a  corruption  of  OF.  oes,  fr. 
I/,  opus  need,  business,  employment,  work.  Cf.  Opee- 
ATE.]  (Law)  Tlie  benefit  or  profit  of  lands  and  tene- 
ments. Vse  imports  a  trust  and  confidence  reposed  in  a 
man  for  the  holding  of  lands.  He  to  whose  use  or  ben- 
efit the  trust  is  intended  shall  enjoy  the  profits.  An  es- 
tate is  granted  and  limited  to  A  for  the  tise  of  B. 

9.  (Forging)  A  slab  of  iron  welded  to  the  side  of  a 
forging,  as  a  shaft,  near  the  end,  and  afterward  drawn 
down,  by  hammering,  so  as  to  lengthen  the  forging. 

Contingent,  or  Springing,  nae  (Laiv),  a  use  to  come  into 
operation  on  a  future  uncertain  event.  —  In  use.  (a)  In 
employment ;  in  customary  practice  or  observance.  (6) 
In  heat ;  —  said  especially  of  mares.  J.  H.  Walsh.  —  Of 
no  use,  useless ;  of  no  advantage.  —  Of  use,  useful ;  of 
advantage ;  profitable.  —  Out  of  use,  not  in  employment. 
r-Eesnlting  use  (Law),  a  use,  which,  being  limited  by 
the  deed,  expires  or  can  not  vest,  and  results  or  returns 
to  him  who  raised  it,  after  such  expiration.  —  Secondary, 
or  Shifting,  use,  a  use  which,  though  executed,  may 
change  from  one  to  another  by  circumstances.  Black- 
stone.  —  Statute  of  uses  (,Eng.  Law),  the  stat.  27  Henry 
VIII.,  cap.  10,  which  transfers  uses  into  possession,  or 
which  unites  the  use  and  possession. — To  make  use  of. 
To  put  to  use,  to  employ ;  to  derive  service  from ;  to  use. 

Use  (uz),  V.  I.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Used  (uzd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Using.]  [OE.  usen,  F.  user  to  use,  use  up,  wear 
out,  LL.  usare  to  use,  from  L.  uti,  p.  p.  usus,  to  use,  OL. 
oeti,  oesus ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  Utility.]  1.  To 
make  use  of ;  to  convert  to  one's  service  ;  to  avail  one's 
self  of ;  to  employ ;  to  put  to  a  purpose ;  as,  to  use  a 
plow  ;  to  use  a  chair ;  to  use  a  book ;  to  use  time  ;  to  use 
flour  for  food  ;  to  use  water  for  irrigation. 

Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs.  Shak. 

Some  other  means  I  have  which  may  be  used.     Milton. 

2.  To  behave  toward ;  to  act  with  regard  to  ;  to  treat ; 
as,  to  MS«  a  beast  cruelly.    "I  will  Kse  him  well."  Shak. 

How  wouldst  thou  use  me  now  ?  Milton. 

Cato  has  used  me  ill.  Addison. 

3.  To  practice  customarily ;  to  make  a  practice  of ;  as, 
to  t«e  diligence  in  business. 

Use  hospitality  one  to  another.         1  Pet.  iv.  9. 

4.  To  accustom ;  to  habituate ;  to  render  familiar  by 
practice ;  to  inure  ;  —  employed  chiefly  in  the  passive 
participle ;  as,  men  used  to  cold  and  hunger ;  soldiers 
■used  to  hardships  and  danger. 

I  am  so  used  in  the  fire  to  blow.  Chaucer. 

Thou  with  thy  compeers, 
Used  to  the  yoke,  draw'st  his  triumphant  wheels.  Milton. 
To  use  one's  self,  to  behave.  [Obs.\  "Pray,  forgive 
me,  if  I  liave  used  myself  unmannerly.''  Shak.  —To  use 
mp.  (a)  To  consume  or  exhaust  by  using ;  to  leave  noth- 
ing of  ;  as,  to  use  np  the  supplies.  (6)  To  exhaust ;  to 
tire  out ;  to  leave  no  capacity  of  force  or  use  in ;  to  over- 
throw ;  as,  he  was  used,  up  by  fatigue.    [Colloq.] 

Syn.  —  Employ.  —  Use,  Employ.  We  tise  a  thing,  or 
make  use  of  it,  when  we  derive  from  it  some  enjoyment 


or  service.  We  employ  it  when  we  turn  that  service  into 
a  particular  channel.  We  use  words  to  express  our  gen- 
eral meaning ;  we  em-ploy  certain  technical  terms  in  ref- 
erence to  a  given  subject.  To  make  use  of,  implies  pas- 
sivity in  the  thing  ;  as,  to  make  use  o/a  pen ;  and  hence 
there  is  often  a  material  difference  between  the  two  words 
when  applied  to  persons.  To  speak  of  "making  use  of 
another  "  generally  implies  a  degradmg  idea,  as  if  we  had 
used  him  as  a  tool ;  while  emjjloy  has  no  such  sense.  A 
confidential  friend  is  employed  to  negotiate  ;  an  inferior 
agent  is  made  use  of  to  carry  on  an  intrigue. 

I  would,  my  son,  that  thou  wouldst  use  the  power 
Which  thy  discretion  gives  thee,  to  control 
And  manage  all.  Cowper. 

To  study  nature  will  thy  time  employ : 
Knowledge  and  innocence  are  perfect  joy.     Dri/den. 
Use  (uz),  V.  i.     1.  To  be  wont  or  accustomed  ;  to  be 
in  the  habit  or  practice  ;  as,  he  used  to  ride  daily ;  —  now 
disused  in  the  present  tense,  perhaps  because  of  the 
similarity  in  sound,  between  "  use  to,"  and  "  used  to." 
They  use  to  place  him  that  shall  be  their  captain  on  a  stone. 

Spejtser. 

Fears  use  to  be  represented  in  an  imaginary  fashion.    Bacon. 

Thus  we  w-se  to  say,  it  is  the  room  that  smokes,  when  indeed 

it  is  the  fire  in  the  room.  South. 

Now  Moses  used  to  take  the  tent  and  to  pitch  it  without  the 

camp.  £a:.  xxxiii.  7  (Tilei;.  Ver.). 

2.  To  be  accustomed  to  go ;  to  frequent ;  to  inhabit ; 

to  dwell; — sometimes  followed  by  o/.    [06s.]    "Where 

never  foot  did  use."  Spenser. 

He  useih  every  day  to  a  merchant's  house.      B.  Jonson. 

Ye  valleys  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 

Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks.    Milton. 

Use'ful  (iis'ful),  a.  Full  of  use,  advantage,  or  profit ; 
producing,  or  having  power  to  produce,  good  ;  service- 
able for  any  end  or  object ;  helpful  toward  advancing 
any  purpose  ;  beneficial ;  profitable  ;  advantageous ;  as, 
vessels  and  instruments  useful  in  a  family  ;  books  useful 
for  improvement ;  useful  knowledge ;  useful  arts. 

To  what  can  I  be  Ms^/uL'  Milton. 

Use'ful-ly,  adv.    In  a  useful  manner. 

Use'tul-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  useful ; 
utility  ;  serviceableness ;  advantage.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Utility ;  value ;  profit.    SeeUiiLrry. 

Use'less,  a.    Having,  or  being  of,  no  use  ;  unservice- 
able ;   producing  no  good  end ;   answering  no  valuable 
purpose  ;  not  advancing  the  end  proposed  ;  unprofitable  ; 
ineffectual ;  as,  a  useless  garment ;  useless  pity. 
Not  to  sit  idle  with  so  great  a  gift 
Useless,  and  thence  ridiculous.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Fruitless ;  ineffectual.  —  Useless,  Fruitless, 
Ineffectual.  We  speak  of  an  attempt,  effort,  etc.,  as 
being  useless  when  there  are  in  it  inherent  difficulties 
which  forbid  the  hope  of  success,  as  fruitless  when  it 
fails,  not  from  any  such  difficulties,  but  from  some  unex- 
pected hindrance  arising  to  frustrate  it ;  as,  the  design 
was  rendered /ruj'rtess  by  the  death  of  its  projector.  In- 
effectual nearly  resembles /rwiVZess,  but  implies  a  failure 
of  a  less  hopeless  character ;  as,  after  several  ineffectual 
efforts,  I  at  last  succeeded. 

Usele^ss  are  all  words 
Till  you  have  writ  "  performance  "  with  your  swords. 
The  other  is  for  waiving.  Beau.  6r  Ft. 

Waiving  all  searches  into  antiquity,  in  relation  to  this  contro- 
versy, as  being  either  needless  or  fnatless.  Waterland. 

Even  our  blessed  Savior's  preaching,  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  was  ineffectual  to  many.  Bp.  Stillingjleet. 

—  Use1ess-ly,  adv.  —  Use'less-ness,  n. 

Us'er  (uz'er),  re.     1.  One  who  uses.  Shah. 

2.  (Law)  Enjoyment  of  property ;  use.  Mozley  &  W. 

Ush'er  (ash'er),  re.  [OE.  ussher,  uschere,  OF.  ussier, 
uissier,  oissier,  hussier,  huissier,  fr.  L.  ostiarius  a  door- 
keeper, fr.  ostium  a  door,  entrance,  fr.  os  mouth.  See 
Oeal,  and  cf.  Ostlary.]  1.  An  officer  or  servant  who 
has  the  care  of  the  door  of  a  court,  hall,  chamber,  or 
the  like ;  hence,  an  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  intro- 
duce strangers,  or  to  walk  before  a  person  of  rank.  Also, 
one  who  escorts  persons  to  seats  in  a  church,  theater, 
etc.    "  The  ushers  and  the  squires."  Chaucer. 

These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius.  Shak. 

I^^  There  are  various  officers  of  this  kind  attached  to 
the  royal  household  in  England,  including  the  gentleman 
usher  of  the  black  rod,  who  attends  in  the  House  of  Peers 
during  the  sessions  of  Parliament,  and  twelve  or  more 
gentlemen  ushers.    See  Black  Rod. 

2.  An  under  teacher,  or  assistant  master,  in  a  school. 

Ush'er,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ushered  (-erd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  UsHEEmo.]  To  introduce  or  escort,  as  an  usher, 
forerunner,  or  harbinger ;  to  forerun ;  —  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  in  or  forth ;  as,  to  usher  in  a  stranger ;  to 
usher  forth  the  guests ;  to  usher  a  visitor  into  the  room. 
The  stars  that  usher  evening  rose.  Milton. 

The  Examiner  was  ushered  into  the  world  by  a  letter,  setting 
forth  the  great  genius  of  the  author.  Addison. 

Ush'er-ance  (-ans),  n.  The  act  of  ushering,  or  the 
state  of  being  ushered  in.     [06s.]  Shaftesbury. 

Ush'er-dom  (-diim),  n.  The  office  or  position  of  an 
usher  ;  ushership ;  also,  ushers,  collectively.     [iJ.] 

Ush'er-less,  a.     Destitute  of  an  usher.  Marston. 

Ush'er-ship,  n.    The  office  of  an  usher ;  usherdom. 

Us'1-ta-tive  (uz'i-tS-tTv),  a.  [L.  usilari  to  use  often.] 
Denoting  usual  or  customary  action.  "The  usitative 
aorist."  Alford. 

II  Us'ne-a  (iis'ne-&),  n.  [NL.,  from  Ar.  usnah  moss.] 
(Sot.)  A  genus  of  lichens,  most  of  the  species  of  which 
have  long,  gray,  pendulous,  and  finely  branched  fronds. 
Usnea  barbata  is  the  common  bearded  lichen  which 
grows  on  branches  of  trees  in  northern  forests. 

Us'nlc  (iis'nik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  desig- 
nating, a  complex  acid  obtained,  as  a  yellow  crystalline 
substance,  from  certain  genera  of  lichens  (Usnea,  Par- 
melia,  etc.). 

Us'que-liaugll  (us'kwe-ba),  n.  [Ir.  or  Gael,  uisge 
beatha,  literally,  water  of  lite ;  visge  water  -|-  beaiha  life ; 
akin  to  Gr.  ^i05  life.     See  Quick,  a.,  and  cf.  Whisky.] 


1.  A  compound  distilled  spirit  made  in  Ireland  and 
Scotland ;  whisky. 

The  Scottish  returns  being  vested  in  grouse,  white  hares, 
pickled  salmon,  and  iisgw£6au(;A.  Sir  W.Scott. 

2.  A  liquor  compounded  of  brandy,  or  other  strong 
spirit,  raisins,  cinnamon  and  other  spices.    Brande  dc  C. 

Us'sell'  (lis'sSlf),  n.  pi.    Ourselves.     [Obs.'] 

Wyclif.    Piers  Plowman.     Chaucer. 

US'tlon  (us'chiin),  n.  [L.  ustio,  fr.  urere,  ustum,  to 
burn  :  cf.  F.  usiion.]  The  act  of  burning,  or  the  state  of 
being  burned.     [i2.]  Johnson. 

Us-tO'ri-ons  (us-to'rT-fis),  a.  [L.  urere,  ustirm,  to 
burn.]     Having  the  quality  of  burning.     [JJ.]    /.  Watts. 

Us'tU-late  (us'tii-lat),  a.  [L.  ustulatus,  p.  p.  of  nstti- 
lare  to  scorch,  urere  to  burn.]     Blackened  as  if  burned. 

Us'tU-la'tion    (-la'shiSn),    n.       [Cf.    F.    ustulation.] 

1.  Tlie  act  of  burning  or  searing,    [if.]    Sir  W.  Petty, 

2.  (Old  Chem.)  The  operation  of  expelling  one  sub- 
stance from  another  by  heat,  as  sulphur  or  arsenic  from 
ores,  in  a  muffle. 

3.  (Pharm.)  (a)  The  roasting  or  drying  of  moist  sub- 
stances so  as  to  prepare  them  for  pulverizing.  (6)  The 
burning  of  wine. 

4.  Lascivious  passion  ;  concupiscence.     [06s.] 

It  is  not  certain  that  they  took  the  better  part  when  they  choBfl 
ustutation  before  marriage,  expressly  against  the  apostle. 

Jer.  Taylor. 

U'SU-al  (u'zhii-al),  a.  [L.  usualis,  from  ustis  use :  cf. 
F.  usuel.  See  Use,  re.]  Such  as  is  in  common  use  ;  such 
as  occurs  in  ordinary  practice,  or  in  tlie  ordinary  course 
of  events  ;  customary  ;  ordinary ;  habitual ;  common. 

Consultation  with  oracles  was  a  tiling  very  usual  and  frequent 

in  their  times.  fluoker. 

We  can  make  friends  of  these  usual  enemies.    Baxter. 

—  U'su-al-ly,  adv.j—  U'su-al-ness,  n. 

U'SU-cap'tion  (u'zii-kap'shun  ;  277),  re.  [L.  usuca- 
pere,  usucaptum,  to  acquire  by  long  use  ;  usu  (ablative 
of  usus  use)  -f-  capere  to  take  :  cf.  usucapio  usucap- 
tion.]  (Roman  Law)  The  acquisition  of  the  title  or  right 
to  property  by  the  uninterrupted  and  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  it  for  a  certain  term  prescribed  by  law ;  —  the  same 
as  prescription  in  common  law. 

U'SU-fruct  (u'zu-frukt;  277),  n.  [L.  usufructus, 
usu.^fructus,  usus  et  fructus  ;  usus  use  -\-fructus  fruit.] 
(Law)  The  right  of  using  and  enjoying  the  profits  of  an 
estate  or  other  thing  belonging  to  another,  without  im^ 
pairing  the  substance.  Burrill. 

U'SU-lruc'tU-a-ry  (-friSk'tii-a-ry),  re.  [L.  usufructuw- 
rius.]  (Law)  A  person  who  has  the  use  of  property- 
and  reaps  the  profits  of  it.  Wharton, 

U'SU-£ruc'tU-a-ry,  a.  (Law)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a; 
usufruct ;  having  the  nature  of  a  usufruct. 

Tlie  ordinary  graces  bequeathed  by  Christ  to  his  church,  as 
the  usufructuary  property  of  all  its  members.  Coleridge, 

U'SU-ra'rl-OUS   (u'zhiJ-ra'ri-iis), )  a.     [L.    usurarius 

U'su-ra-ry  (u'zhli-ra-ry),  )      that   serves   for 

use,  that  pays  interest.    See  Usurer.]  Usurious.   [06s.] 
"  Usurarious  contracts."  Jer.  Taylor.    Bp.  Hall. 

U'sure  (ii'zhiir ;  135),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Usured 
(u'zhurd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Usurino.]  [Cf.  OF.  usurer, 
LL.  usurare.]  To  practice  usury;  to  charge  unlawful 
interest.     [06s.]     '^  The  usuring  senate."  Shak. 

I  usured  not  ne  to  me  usured  any  man.     Wyclif  {Jer.  xv.  10). 

U'sure  (u'zhiir),  n.    [F.]    Usury.     [06s.]      Wyclif. 
Foul  usure  and  lucre  of  villainy.  Chaucer. 

U'su-rer  (ii'zhu-rer),  n.  [F.  usurier,  LL.  usurarius. 
See  Usury,  and  cf.  Usurarious.]  1.  One  who  lends 
money  and  takes  interest  for  it ;  a  moneylender.    [06s.] 

If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my  people  that  is  poor  by  thee, 
thou  Shalt  not  be  to  him  as  a  usurer,  neither  shalt  thou  lay 
upon  him  usury.  Ex.  xxii.  25. 

2.  One  vpho  lends  money  at  a  rate  of  interest  beyond 
that  established  by  law ;  one  who  exacts  an  exorbitant 
rate  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money. 

He  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer.  Shak. 

U-su'rl-OUS  (ti-zhu'rT-us ;    277),  a.    [From  Usury.] 

1.  Practicing  usury ;  taking  illegal  or  exorbitant  in- 
terest for  the  use  of  money  ;  as,  a  usurious  person. 

2.  Partaking  of  usury ;  containing  or  involving  usury ; 
as,  a  usurious  contract. 

—  U-su'ri-ous-ly,  adv.  —  U-su'ri-ons-ness,  re. 
U-surp'  (ii-zflrp'),   V.  t.      [imp.   &  p.   p.  Usurped 

(-zflrpf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Usurping.]  [L.  usurpare, 
usurpatum,  to  make  use  of,  enjoy,  get  possession  of, 
usurp  ;  the  first  part  of  usurpare  is  akin  to  xisus  use  (see 
Use,  n.) :  cf.  P.  usurper.]  To  seize,  and  hold  in  posses- 
sion, by  force,  or  without  right ;  as,  to  usurp  a  throne ; 
to  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  ;  to  usurp  power ; 
to  usurp  the  right  of  a  patron  is  to  oust  or  dispossess  him. 
Alack,  thou  dost  usurp  authority.  Shak. 

Another  revolution,  to  get  rid  of  this  illegitimate  and  umrped 
government,  would  of  course  be  perfectly  justifiable.      Burke. 
(5^°°'  Usurp  is  applied  to  seizure  and  use  of  office,  func- 
tions, powers,  rights,  etc. ;  it  is  not  applied  to  common 
dispossession  of  private  property. 
Syn.  — To  arrogate  ;  assume;  appropriate. 
U-SUrp',  V.  i.    To  commit  forcible  seizure  of  place, 
power,  functions,  or  the  like,  without  right ;  to  commit 
unjust  encroachments  ;  to  be,  or  act  as,  a  usurper. 

The  parish  churches  on  which  the  Presbyterians  and  fanatics 
had  iisurpQd.  Evelyn. 

And  now  the  Spirits  of  the  Mind 
Are  busy  witli  poor  Peter  Bell ; 
Upon  the  rights  of  visual  sense 
Usurping,  with  a  pievalence 
More  terrible  thaa  magic  spell.      Wordsworth. 

U-snrp'ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  usurpans,  p.  pr.]  Usurp- 
ing ;  encroaching.     [06s.]  Gauden. 

U'sur-pa'tion  (ii'zQr-pa'shun),  re.  [L.  usnrpatio  a 
making  use,  usurpation :  cf.  F.  usurpation.]  1.  The 
act  of  usurping,  or  of  seizing  and  enjoying,  place,  power, 
functions,  or  the  like,  withou','  r'ght:  an  unauthorized, 
arbitrary  assumption  and  exer.;ise  of  pov.cr,  especially  as 
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ale,   senate,   care,    am,    arm,   ask,   flnol,   all ;    eve,    event,   end,   fern-   recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    5bey,    flib.    Odd ; 
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Infringing  on  the  rights  of  others ;  specifically,  the  ille- 
gal seizure  of  sovereign  power ;  —  commonly  used  with 
of,  also  used  with  on  or  upon  ;  as,  the  usurpation  of  a 
tlirone ;  the  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power. 

He  contrived  their  destruction,  with  the  usurpation  of  the 
regul  dignity  upon  him.  -Sir  T.  More. 

A  law  [of  a  State]  wliich  if  a  usurpation  upon  the  general  gov- 
ernment. O.  Ellsworth. 
Manifttt  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  other  Statee.    D.  Webster. 

1^~  Usurpation,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  formerly  de- 
noted the  absolute  ouster  and  dispossession  of  the  i>atron 
of  a  church,  by  a  stranger  presenting  a  clerk  to  a  vacant 
benefice,  who  is  thereupon  admitted  and  instituted. 

2.  Use;  usage;  custom.     [Ofo.]  Bp.  Pearson. 

U-SUrp'a-tO-ry  (\i-zfirp'a-to-ry),  a.  [L.  usurpatorius.'] 
Marked  by  usurpation  ;  usurping.     [i2.] 

U-SUrp'a-ture  (-tiir),  n.  Usurpation,  [i?.]  "  Be- 
neath man's  usinp<iture."  iS.  Browning. 

U-SUrp'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  usurps;  especially,  one 
who  seizes  illegally  on  sovereign  power ;  as,  the  usurper 
of  a  throne,  of  power,  or  of  the  rights  of  a  patron. 

A  crown  will  not  want  pretenders  to  claim  it,  nor  usurpers,  if 
their  power  serves  them,  to  possess  it.  South. 

U-SUrp'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  usurping  manner. 

U'SU-ry  (u'zlm-ry),  n.  [OE.  usurie,  usure,  P.  usure, 
L.  usura  use,  usury,  interest,  fr.  uti,  p.  p.  usus,  to  use- 
See  Use,  v.  <.]  1.  A  premium  or  increase  paid,  or  stip- 
ulated to  be  paid,  for  a  loan,  as  of  money ;  interest.  lObs. 
or  Archaic] 

Thou  Shalt  not  lend  upon  usunj  to  thy  brother ;  murij  of 
money,  usunj  of  victuals,  usury  of  anything  that  is  lent  upon 
usvri/.  Deut.  xxiii.  19. 

Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  have  put  my  money  to  the  ex- 
changers, and  then  at  my  coming  I  should  have  received  mine 
own  with  vsiiry.  Matt.  xxv.  27. 

What  he  borrov^s  from  the  ancients,  he  repays  with  usury  of 
his  own.  Dryden. 

2.  The  practice  of  taking  interest.     [06i.] 

Ifs^ury  .  .  .  bringeth  the  treasure  of  a  realm  or  state  into  a  few 
hands.  Bacon. 

3.  {Law)  Interest  in  excess  of  a  legal  rate  charged  to 
a  borrower  for  the  use  of  money. 

(5^°'  The  practice  of  requiring  in  repayment  of  money 
lent  anytliing  more  than  the  amount  lent,  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  a  great  moral  wrong,  and  the  greater,  tlie 
more  was  taken.  Now  it  is  not  deemed  more  wrong  to  take 
pay  for  the  use  of  money  than  for  the  use  of  a  house,  or  a 
horse,  or  any  other  property.  But  the  lingering  influ- 
ence of  the  former  opinion,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
nature  of  money  makes  it  easier  for  the  lender  to  oppress 
the  borrower,  has  caused  nearly  all  Christian  nations  to 
fix  by  law  the  rate  of  compensation  for  the  use  of  money. 
of  late  years,  however,  the  opinion  that  money  should  be 
borrowed  and  repaid,  or  bought  and  sold,  upon  whatever 
terms  the  parties  should  agree  to,  like  any  other  proper- 
ty, has  gained  ground  everywhere.  Am.  Cyc. 

Ut  (ut ;  in  solmization,  oot),  n.  (Mus.)  The  first  note 
in  Guide's  musical  scale,  now  usually  superseded  by  do. 
See  Solmization. 

U'tas  (ii'tSs),  re.  [OF.  huitieves,  wiiieves,  witaves, 
oitieves,  pi.  of  huitieve,  witieve,  etc.,  eighth,  L.  octavus. 
See  Octave,  re.]  [Written  also  uiis.']  1.  (0.  Eng. 
Law)  The  eighth  day  after  any  term  or  feast ;  the  oc- 
tave ;  as,  the  utas  of  St.  Michael.  Cowell. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Canterbury,  and  in  the  utas 
of  St.  Hilary  next  ensuing  slie  was  crowned.  Holinshed, 

2.  Hence,  festivity  ;  merriment.     [Ois.]  Shak. 

tJ-ten'sil  (ii-tgn'sil ;  277),  n.  [F.  utensile,  usiensile, 
L.  utensile,  fr.  utensilis  that  may  be  used,  fit  for  use,  fr. 
uti,  p.  p.  usus,  to  use.  See  Use,  v.  i."]  That  which  is 
used ;  an  instrument ;  an  implement ;  especially,  an  in- 
strument or  vessel  used  in  a  kitchen,  or  in  domestic  and 
farming  business. 

"Wagons  fraught  with  utensils  of  war.  Milton. 

U'ter-lne  (u'ter-In  or  -in ;  277),  a.  [L.  uterinus  born 
of  the  same  mother,  from  uterus  womb:  cf.  F.  uterin.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  uterus,  or  womb. 

2.  Born  of  the  same  mother,  but  by  a  different  father. 
Walter  Pope,  uterine  brother  to  Dr.  Job.  Wilkins.     Wood. 

U'te-ro-ges-ta'tlon  (u'te-rS-jes-ta'shun),  re.  \_Uterus 
+  gestalion.l  Gestation  in  the  womb  from  conception 
to  birth  ;  pregnancy.  Pritchwrd. 

U'te-ro-vag'i-nal  (-vSj'T-nal),  a.  {Uterus  -f-  vagi- 
nal.]   Pertaining  to  both  the  uterus  and  the  vagina. 

U'te-rus  (ii'te-riJs)j  re.  [L.]  1.  {Anai.)  The  organ 
of  a  female  mammal  in  which  the  young  are  developed 
previous  to  birth ;  the  womb. 

(Sr°  The  uterus  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  the  ovi- 
duct, and  in  the  lower  mammals  there  is  one  on  each  side, 
but  in  the  higher  forms  the  two  become  more  or  less  com- 
pletely united  into  one.  In  many  male  mammals  there 
IS  a  small  vesicle,  opening  into  the  urinogenital  canal, 
which  corresponds  to  the  uterus  of  the  female  and  is 
called  the  male  uterus,  or  [NL.]  uterus  masculinus. 

2.  {Zool.)  A  receptacle,  or  pouch,  connected  with  the 
oviducts  of  many  invertebr.ates  in  which  the  eggs  are 
retained  until  they  hatch  or  until  the  embryos  develop 
more  or  less.    See  Lllust.  of  Hbkmaphkodite  in  Append. 

Utes  (uts),  re.  pi.  ;  sing.  Ute.  (Ethnol.)  An  extensive 
tribe  of  North  American  Indiana  of  the  Shoshone  stock, 
inhabiting  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and 
adjacent  regions.  They  are  subdivided  into  several  sub- 
ordinate tribes,  some  of  which  are  among  the  most  de- 
griided  of  North  American  Indians. 

U'U-a  (n'shi-il),  re.  [NL.]  {Zool.)  Any  species  of 
large  West  Indian  rodents  of  the  genus  Capromys,  or 
Utia.  In  general  appearance  and  habits  they  resemble 
rats,  but  they  are  as  large  as  rabbits. 

U'tl-ca  (u'tT-ka),  a.  [So  called  from  Utica,  in  New 
York.]  {Geol.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  sub- 
division of  the  Trenton  Period  of  the  Lower  Silurian, 
characterized  in  the  State  of  New  York  by  beds  of  sliale. 

U'tUo  (ii'tTI),  a.  [L.  utilis,  fr.  uti  to  use  :  cf.  F.  utile. 
See  Use,  v.  t.]    Profitable ;  useful.     [06«.] 

U-tU'l-ta'ri-an  (6-til'i-ta'rT-an),  a,      [See  Uth-ity.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  utility ;   consisting  in  utility ; 

aiming  at  utility  as  distinguished  from  beauty,  ornament. 


etc. ;  sometimes,  reproachfully,  evincing,  or  character- 
ized by,  a  regard  for  utility  of  a  lower  kind,  or  marked 
by  a  sordid  spirit ;  as,  titilitarian  narrowness  ;  a  utilita- 
rian indifference  to  art. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  utilitarianism  ;  supporting  util- 
itarianism ;  as,  the  utilitarian  view  of  morality ;  the 
Utilitarian  Society.  J.  S.  Mill. 

U-tU'l-ta'll-an  (ii-til'I-ta'rT-an),  re.  One  who  holds 
the  doctrine  of  utilitarinniBm. 

The  utilitarians  are  for  merging  all  the  particular  virtues  into 
one,  and  would  substitute  m  their  place  the  greatest  uiefulness, 
as  the  alone  principle  to  which  every  question  respecting  the 
morality  of  actions  should  be  referred.  Chalmers. 

But  what  is  a  utilitarian  ?  Simply  one  who  prefers  the  use- 
ful to  the  useless  ;  and  who  does  not  ?  Sir  W.  Jiandlion. 

U-tU'i-ta'ri-an-ism  (-Iz'm),  re.  1.  The  doctrine  that 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  should  be 
the  end  and  aim  of  all  social  and  political  institutions. 

Bentham. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  virtue  is  founded  in  utility,  or 
that  virtue  is  defined  and  enforced  by  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  highest  happiness  of  the  universe.      J.  S.  Mill. 

3.  The  doctrine  that  utility  is  the  sole  standard  of 
morality,  so  that  the  rectitude  of  an  action  is  determined 
by  its  usefulness, 

U-tii'i-ty  (ij-til'i-ty),  n.  [OE.  utilite,  F.  utilite,^,. 
utilitas,  fr.  utilis  useful.  See  Utile.]  1.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  useful ;  usefulness ;  production  of  good  ; 
profitableness  to  some  valuable  end ;  as,  tlie  utility  of 
manures  upon  land ;  the  utility  of  the  sciences  ;  the  util- 
ity of  medicines. 

The  vtdity  of  the  enterprise  was,  however,  so  great  and  ob- 
vious that  ail  opposition  proved  useless.  Macaulay. 

2.  {Polii.  Econ.)  Adaptation  to  satisfy  the  desires  or 
wants  of  men ;  intrinsic  value.  See  Note  under  Value,  2. 

Value  in  use  is  utility,  and  nothing  else,  and  in  political  econ- 
omy should  be  called  by  that  name  and  no  other.  F.  A.  Walker. 

3.  Happiness ;  the  greatest  good,  or  happiness,  of  the 
greatest  number,  —  tlie  foundation  of  utilitarianism. 

J.  S.  Mill. 

Syn.  —  XTsefulness  ;  advantageousness  ;  benefit ;  profit ; 
avail;  service. — Utility,  Usefulness.  Usefulness  hsis 
an  Anglo-Saxon  prefix,  utility  is  Latin  ;  and  hence  the 
former  is  used  chiefly  of  things  in  the  concrete,  while  the 
latter  is  employed  more  in  a  general  and  abstract  sense. 
Thus,  we  speak  of  tlie  utility  of  an  invention,  and  the 
tisefulness  of  the  thing  invented ;  of  the  utility  of  an  insti- 
tution, and  the  usefulness  of  an  individual.  So  beauty 
and  utility  (not  usefulness)  are  brought  into  comparison. 
Still,  the  words  are  often  used  interchangeably. 

U'til-i'za-ble  (ii'til-I'za-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
utilized ;  as,  the  utilizable  products  of  the  gas  works. 

U'til-i-za'tion  (-T-za'shun),  re.  [Cf.  P.  utilisation.'] 
The  act  of  utilizing,  or  the  state  of  being  utilized. 

U'tU-lze  (u'til-iz),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.p.  Utilized  (-Izd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Utilizing  (-i'zing).]  [Cf.  F.  utiliserj] 
To  make  useful ;  to  turn  to  profitable  account  or  use ; 
to  make  use  of ;  as,  to  utilize  the  whole  power  of  a 
machine ;  to  utilize  one's  opportunities. 

In  former  ages,  the  mile-long  corridors,  with  their  numerous 
alcoves,  might  have  been  utilized  as  . .  .  dungeons.    Hawthorne. 

II  U'ti  pos'si-de'tls  (u'tt  pos'si-de'tTs).  [L.,  as  you 
possess.]  1.  (Lntemat.  Law)  The  basis  or  principle  of 
a  treaty  which  leaves  belligerents  mutually  in  possession 
of  what  they  have  acquired  by  their  arms  during  the 
war.  Brande  &  C. 

2.  (Roman  Law)  A  species  of  interdict  granted  to  one 
who  was  in  possession  of  an  immovable  thing,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  declared  the  legal  possessor.      Burrill. 

U'tis  (ii'tis),  re.     See  Utas.     [Obs.] 

XJt'la-ry  (iit'la-r^),  re.     Outlawry.     [Ois.]     Camden. 

Ut'most'  (ut'mosf),  a.  [OE.  utmeste,  utemest,  AS. 
Utemest,  a  superlative  fr.  Ute  out.  V198.  See  Out,  and 
cf.  Aftermost,  Outmost,  Uttermost.]  1.  Situated  at 
the  farthest  point  or  extremity ;  farthest  out ;  most  dis- 
tant; extreme;  last;  as,  the  ut7nost  limits  of  the  land; 
the  utmost  extent  of  human  knowledge.  Spenser. 

We  coasted  within  two  leagues  of  Antibes,  which  is  the  ut- 
most town  in  France.  Evelyn. 
Betwixt  two  thieves  I  spend  my  utmost  breath.    Herbert. 

2.  Being  in  the  greatest  or  highest  degree,  quantity, 
number,  or  the  like ;  greatest ;  as,  the  utmost  assiduity ; 
the  utmost  harmony ;  the  utmost  misery  or  happiness. 

He  shall  answer  ...  to  his  utmost  peril.  Sha^. 

Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost  power.        Shak. 

Ut'most',  re.  The  most  that  can  be ;  the  farthest  lim- 
it ;  the  greatest  power,  degree,  or  effort ;  as,  he  has  done 
his  utmost ;  try  your  utmost. 

We  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends.  Shale. 

U-tO'pl-a  (ii-to'pT-a),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oi  not  -f-  T07ro5 
a  place.]  1.  An  imaginary  island,  represented  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  in  a  work  called  Utopia,  as  enjoying  the 
greatest  perfection  in  politics,  laws,  and  the  like.  See 
Utopia,  in  the  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  in  Fiction. 

2.  Hence,  <nny  place  or  state  of  ideal  perfection. 

U-tO'pi-an  (-ffu),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Utopia ;  re- 
sembling Utopia;  hence,  ideal;  chimerical;  fanciful; 
founded  upon,  or  involving,  imaginary  perfections ;  as, 
Utopian  projects ;  Utopian  happiness. 

U-tO'pl-an,  re.  An  inhabitant  of  Utopia ;  hence,  one 
who  believes  in  the  perfectibility  of  human  society  ;  a 
visionary  ;  an  idealist ;  an  optimist.  Hooker. 

U-tO'pl-an-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.  The  ideas,  views,  aims, 
etc.,  of  a  Utopian  ;  impracticable  schemes  of  human  per- 
fection ;  optimism. 

U-to'pl-an-lst,  re.    A  Utopian ;  Mjjj^imfit. 

U-top'lc-al  (ii-top'T-kal),  a.  Utopian  ;  laeal.  [Obs.] 
"  CTo/«roi  perfection."     _  Bp.  Hall. 

U-tO'plst  (it-to'pTst  or  u'to-),  re.     A  Utopian. 

U'tra-qulst  (u'trii-kwist),  n.  [L.  uterque,  fem.  utra- 
que,  both.]  One  who  receives  the  euch.ii'ist  in  both 
kinds;  esp.,  one  of  a  body  of  Hussites  who  in  the  15th 
century  fought  for  the  right  to  do  this.  Called  also 
Calixtines. 


0'trl-cle  (ii'trl-k'l),  re.  [L.  utriculus  a  little  womb, 
a  calycle,  dim.  of  uter,  utris,  a  bag  or  bottle  made  of  an 
animal's  hide :  cf.  F.  utricule.]  1.  A  little  sac  or  vesi- 
cle, as  the  air  cell  of  a  fucus,  or  seaweed. 

2.  {Physiol.)  A  microscopic  cell  in  the  structure  of  an 
egg,  animal,  or  plant. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  small,  thin-walled,  one-seeded  fruit,  as  of 
goosefoot.  Gray. 

4.  {Anat.)  A  utriculus. 

U-trio'n-lar  (ii-trik'fi-ler),  a.    [Cf.  F.  utriculaire.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  utricle,  or  utriculus ;  contain- 
ing, or  furnished  with,  a  utricle  or  utricles ;  utriculate  ; 
as,  a  utricular  plant. 

2.  Eesembling  a  utricle  or  bag,  whether  large  or  mi- 
nute ;  —  said  especially  with  reference  to  the  condition  ol 
certain  substances,  as  sulphur,  selenium,  etc.,  when  con- 
densed from  the  vaporous  state  and  deposited  upon  cold 
bodies,  in  which  case  they  assume  the  form  of  small  glob- 
ules filled  with  liquid. 

II  U-triC'U-la'ri-a  (-la'rT-a),  re.  [NL.]  {Bot.)  A  genus 
of  aquatic  flowering  plants,  in  which  the  submersed 
leaves  bear  many  little  utricles,  or  ascidia.  See  Ascidium. 

U-trlc'U-late  (fi-trTk'iS-lat),  a.  Resembling  a  bladder ; 
swollen  like  a  bladder ;  inflated  ;  utricular.  Dana. 

TJ-trlc'U-lOid  (-loid),  a.  [L.  utriculus  a  little  womb, 
a  calycle  -f  -oid.]  Resembling  a  bladder;  utricular; 
utriculate.  Dana. 

U-tric'U-lUS  (-liis),  re.  [L.,  a  little  womb  or  matrix, 
a  calycle.]  {Anat.)  A  little  sac,  or  bag  ;  a  utricle;  es- 
pecially, a  part  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  of  the 
ear.     See  the  Note  under  Ear. 

U'tro-  (u'tro-).  A  combining  form  used  in  anatomy  to 
indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  uterus;  as 
in  Kfo'O-ovariau. 

Dt'ter  (ut'ter),  a.  [OE.  utter,  originally  the  same 
word  as  outer.      See  Out,  and    cf.  Outer,  Utmost.] 

1.  Outer.  "Thine  utter  eyen."  Chaucer.  \_Obs.] 
"  By  him  a  shirt  and  utter  mantle  laid."  Chapman. 

As  doth  an  hidden  moth 
The  inner  garment  fret,  not  th'  utter  touch.    Spenser. 

2.  Situated  on  the  outside,  or  extreme  limit ;  remote, 
from  the  center  ;  outer.     [06,?.] 

Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne,  M'itoTZ- 

The  very  utter  part  of  Saint  Adelmes  point  is  iive  miles  froni< 

Sandwich.  Holinshed.- 

3.  Complete;  perfect;  total;  entire;  absolute;  as^ 
utter  ruin  ;  utter  darkness. 

They  .  .  .  are  utter  strangers  to  all  those  anxious  thoughts^ 
which  disquiet  mankind.  Atterbury.- 

4.  Peremptory;  unconditional;  unqualified;  final;  as,, 
an  utter  refusal  or  denial.  Clarendon,- 

Utter  bar  (Law),  the  whole  body  of  junior  barriateusj 
See  Outer  bar,  under  1st  Outer.  [Eng.]  —  Utter  barrisltaf 
(Law),  one  recently  admitted  as  barrister,  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  plead  without,  or  outside,  the  b.ar,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  benchers,  who  are  sometimes  permitted 
to  plead  within  the  bar.    [Eng.]  Cowell, 

Ut'ter,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Uttered  (-terd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Utteeins.]  [OE.  outren,  freq.  of  outen  to  ut- 
ter, put  out,  AS.  atian  to  put  out,  eject,  fr.  Ut  out.  V198, 
See  Out,  and  cf.  Utter,  a.]  1.  To  put  forth  or  out ; 
to  reach  out.     [Obs.] 

How  braglv  [proudly]  it  begins  to  bud, 

And  utter  his  tender  head.  Spenser. 

2.  To  dispose  of  in  trade  ;  to  sell  or  vend.     [06s.] 

Such  mortal  drugs  I  have,  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them.  Shaft, 

They  bring  it  home,  and  utter  it  commonly  by  the  name  oi 
Newfoundland  fish.  Abp.  Abbot. 

3.  Hence,  to  put  in  circulation,  as  money ;  to  put  off, 
as  currency ;  to  cause  to  pass  in  trade ;  —  often  used,  spe- 
cifically, of  the  issue  of  counterfeit  notes  or  coins,  forged 
or  fraudulent  documents,  and  the  like ;  as,  to  utter  coin 
or  bank  notes. 

The  whole  kingdom  should  continue  in  a  firm  resolution, 
never  to  receive  or  utter  this  fatal  coin.  Swift. 

4.  To  give  public  expression  to ;  to  disclose ;  to  pub- 
lish ;  to  speak ;  to  pronounce.  "  Sweet  as  from  blest 
voices,  uttering  joy."  Milton. 

The  words  I  utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they  'U  iind  'em  truth.    Shak. 
And  the  last  words  he  uttered  called  me  cruel.    Addison. 
Syn.  —  To  deliver  ;  give  forth  ;  issue  ;  liberate  ;  dis- 
charge ;  pronounce.    See  Deliver. 

Ut'ter-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  uttered. 
Ut'ter-ance  (tit'ter-ans),  re.    1.  The  act  of  uttering. 
Specifically :  — 
(a)  Sale  by  offering  to  the  public.     \_Obs.]  Bacon, 

(^b)  Putting  in  circulation;  as,  the  utterance  of  falsa 
com,  or  of  forged  notes, 
(c)  Vocal  expression  ;  articulation  •-  speech. 

At  length  gave  utterance  to  these  words.         Milton. 
2.  Power  or  style  of  speaking  ;  as,  a  good  utterance. 
They  .  .  .  began  to  spealt  with  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance.  Acts  li.  4. 

O,  how  unlike 
To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  gods  I         Keats^ 
Ut'ter-ance,  re.     [F.outrance.    SeeOuTBANOE.]    The 
last  extremity  ;  the  end;  death;  outrance.     \_Obs.] 

Annibal  forced  those  captives  whom  he  had  taken  of  our  men 
to  skirmish  one  against  another  to  tlic  utterance.  Holland. 

Ut'ter-er  (-er),  re.    One  who  utters.  Spenser. 

Ut'ter-est,  obs.  snperl.  of  Utter.    Uttermost. 

To  the  uttcrest  jiroof  of  her  courage.  Chaucer. 

Ut'ter-less,  a.    Incapable  of  being  uttered.     [Obs.] 

A  clamoring  debate  of  uttcrless  things.  Miltrtt. 

Ut'ter-ly,  nrfi>.     In  an  utter  manner;  to  the  full  ex- 
tent ;  fully  ;  totally  ;  as,  utterly  ruined ;  it  is  utterly  vain. 
Ut'ter-more'  (-mor'),  a.    [Cf.  Uttermost.]    Pu'rther  ; 
outer  ;  utter.     [Obi:.  &  P.]  Ifolland. 

Ut'ter-most'  (-moat'),  a.  [From  Utter,  a. ;  cf.  Ut- 
most, and  Outermost.]  Extreme;  utmost;  being  in 
the  farthest,  greatest,  or  highest  degree ;  as,  the  utter- 
most extent  or  end.  "  In  tliis  uttermost  distress."  Milton.- 
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Ut'ter-mOSt'  (Qt'ter-moef),  n.  The  utmost ;  the  high- 
est or  greatest  degree  ;  the  farthest  extent.      Tennyson. 

Wherefore  he  is  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come  unto  God  by  him.  Heb.  vii.  25. 

He  can  not  have  sufficient  honor  done  unto  him  j  but  the 
uttermost  we  can  do,  we  must.  Hooker. 

Ut'ter-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  utter, 
or  extreme  ;  extremity ;  utmost ;  uttermost.     [iJ.] 

II  U'va  (u'v4),  n.  [L.,  a  grape.]  (Bot.)  A  small 
pulpy  or  juicy  fruit  containing  several  seeds  and  having 
a  thin  skin,  as  a  grape. 

U'vate  (u'vat),  n.  [L.  uva  grape.]  A  conserve  made 
of  grapes. 

ii  U'va-ur'sl  (u'va-Qr'st),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  uva  grape 
-j-  ursus  bear.]     (Bot.)  The  bearberry. 

II  U've-a  (u've-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  Mf a  grape.]  (Anat.) 
The  posterior  pigmented  layer  of  the  iris ;  —  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  iris  together  with  the  choroid  coat. 

U've-ous  (-us),  a.    [See  Uvea.]    Resembling  a  grape. 

U'vlo  (u'vTk),  a.  [L.  uva  grape.]  (Chem.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  obtained  from,  grapes ;  specifically,  designating 
au  organic  acid,  CIB.^Os^ai&ocailei pyrotrilartaric acid). 


obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  substance  by  the  decom- 
position of  tartaric  and  pyrotartaric  acids. 

U-vit'ic  (ii-vit'ik),  a.  [From  L.  uva  a  grape.  So 
called  because  it  may  be  produced  indirectly  from  tar- 
taric acid,  which  is  found  in  the  grape.]  (Chem.)  Per- 
taining to,  or  designating,  an  acid,  CH3C(;Hg(C02H)2,  ob- 
tained as  a  white  crystalline  substance  by  the  partial 
oxidation  ©f  naesitylsne  ;  —  called  alio  niesitic  acid. 

U'vl-ton'lc  (u'vif-t8n'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertainine  to, 
or  designating,  an  acid  which  is  obtained  as  a  white  crys- 
talline substance  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  pyrotar- 
taric acid.  _ 

U'vrou  (u'vrou),  n.    See  Edthkoe. 

II  U'VU-la  (il'vii-la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  uva  a  grape, 
the  uvula.]  (Anat.)  The  pendent  fleshy  lobe  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  posterior  border  of  the  soft  palate. 

^W°  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  somewhat  similar 
lobe  on  the  under  side  of  the  cerebellum  and  to  another 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

U'VU-lar  (-ler),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  uvula. 

U'VU-la-tome  (-la-tom),  n.  [Uvula  +  Gr.  re/ivuv  to 
cut.]    (Surg.)  An  instrument  for  removing  the  uvula. 


U'vn-lat'0-my  (u'vii-lSt'o-my),  n.  (Surg.)  The  op- 
eration of  removing  the  uvula. 

U-wa'ro-Wlte  (oo-va'ro-vit),  n.     (Min.)  Ouvarovite. 

Us-0'ri-al  (tiks-o'ri-al),  a.  [See  UxoRiors.]  Dotingly 
fond  of,  or  servilely  submissive  to,  a  wife;  uxoriaus; 
also,  becoming  a  wife  ;  pertaining  t»  a  wife.     [^.] 

Tlie  speech  [of  Zipporah,  Ex.  iv.  25]  is  not  a  speech  »t  re»r«>ch 
or  indiffnatian,  but  of  uxorial  endearment.  O^ddes. 

Uz-»r'i-ci'dal  (uks-or'I-si'dal),  a.  Of  »t  pertftising 
to  uxoricide ;  tending  to  uxoricide. 

Ux-or'i-clde  (-sld),  n.    [L.  uxor  wife  +  eaedere  t»  kill.] 

1.  The  murder  of  a  wife  by  her  husband. 

2.  One  who  murders  his  wife. 

Ux-0'ri-ous  (!iks-o'ri-us),  a.    [L.  uxorius,  fr.  uxor  a 

wife.]   Excessively  fond  of,  or  submissive  to,  a  wife ;  being 

a  dependent  husband.   "  fTioj-iow^  magistrates."  Milton. 

How  wouldst  thou  insult, 

When  I  must  live  uxorious  to  thy  will 

In  perfect  thraldom  I  Milton. 

—  Ux-o'rl-ous;ly,  adv.  —  Uz-o'rl-ons-ness,  n. 

II  U'ze-ma  (u'ze-m&),  n.  A  Barman  measure  ot  twdre 
miles. 
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V(ve).  1.  V,  the  twenty-second  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  a  vocal  consonant.  V  and  U  are  only 
varieties  of  the  same  character,  U  being  the  cursive  form, 
while  V  is  better  adapted  for  engraving,  as  in  stone.  The 
two  letters  were  formerly  used  indiscriminately,  and  till 
a  comparatively  recent  date  words  containing  them  were 
ofteu  classed  together  in  dictionaries  and  other  books  of 
reference  (see  U).  The  letter  V  is  from  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet, where  it  was  used  both  as  a  consonant  (about  like 
English  w)  and  as  a  vowel.  The  Latin  derives  it  from  a 
form  (V)  of  the  Greek  vowel  Y  (see  Y),  this  Greek  letter 
being  either  from  the  same  Semitic  letter  as  the  digamma 
F  (see  F),  or  else  added  by  the  Greeks  to  the  alphabet 
which  they  took  from  the  Semitic.  Etymologically  v  is 
most  nearly  related  to  u,  w,  /,  b,  p;  as  in  Jiine,  wine ; 
anoirdupois,  hajit,  ha^e  ;  sa/e,  save  ;  trover,  trou6adour, 
tro^je.     See  U,  F,  etc. 

See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §  265 ;  also  55  155,  169, 
178-179,  etc. 

2.  As  a  numeral,  V  stands  for  five,  in  English  and 
Latin. 

Vaag'mer  (vag'mer),  n.  [Icel.  vagmeri  a  kind  of 
flounder,  literally,  wave  mare.]  (Zool.)  The  dealfish. 
[Written  also  vaagmser,  and  vaagmar."] 

Va'can-cy  (va'kan-sy),  re. ;  pi.  VACANCffiS  (-siz). 
[Cf.  F.  vacance.l  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  va- 
cant ;  emptiness ;  hence,  freedom  from  employment ; 
intermission  ;  leisure ;  idleness ;  listlessness. 

All  dispositions  to  idleness  or  vacancy,  even  before  they  are 
habits,  are  dangerous.  Sir  R.  Wotton. 

2.  That  which  is  vacant.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  Empty  space ;  vacuity ;  vacuum. 

How  is  *t  with  you, 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy  f  Shak. 

(b)  An  open  or  unoccupied  space  between  bodies  or 
things ;  an  interruption  of  continuity ;  chasm ;  gap ;  as, 
a  vacancy  between  buildings ;  a  vacancy  between  sen- 
tences or  thoughts. 

(c)  Unemployed  time ;  interval  of  leisure ;  time  of  in- 
termission; vacation. 

Time  lost  partly  in  too  oft  idle  vacancies  given  both  to  schools 

and  universities.  Milton. 

No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacanci/.  Shak. 

Those  little  vacancies  tTora  toil  are  sweet.     Dryden. 

(d)  A  place  or  post  unfilled ;  an  unoccupied  office ;  as, 
a  vacancy  in  the  senate,  in  a  school,  etc. 

Va'cant  (va'kant),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  vacans,  -antis,  p.  pr. 
of  vacare  to  be  empty,  to  be  free  or  unoccupied,  to  have 
leisure,  also  vocare  ;  aJsin  to  vacuus  empty,  and  probably 
to  E.  void.  Cf.  Evacuate,  Void,  a.]  1.  Deprived  of 
contents ;  not  filled ;  empty ;  as,  a  vacant  room. 

Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form.       Shak. 
Being  of  those  virtues  vacant  Shak. 

There  is  no  iireside,  howsoe'er  defended, 
But  has  one  vacant  chair.  Zongfdlow. 

2.  Unengaged  with  business  or  care ;  unemployed ; 
unoccupied ;  disengaged ;  free  ;  as,  vacant  hours. 

Religion  is  the  interest  of  all ;  but  philosophy  of  those  ...  at 

leisure,  and  vacant  from  the  affairs  of  the  world.   Z>r.  H.  More. 

These  was  not  a  minute  of  the  day  which  he  left  vacant. 

Bp.  Fell. 

3.  Not  filled  or  occupied  by  an  incumbent,  possessor, 
or  officer ;  as,  a  vacant  throne  ;  a  vacant  parish. 

Special  dignities  which  vacant  lie 

For  thy  best  use  and  wearing.  Shak. 

4.  Empty  of  thought ;  thoughtless ;  not  occupied  with 
study  or  reflection  ;  as,  a  vacant  mind. 

The  duke  had  a  pleasant  and  vacant  face.  Sir  B.  Wotton. 
When  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood.  Wordsworth. 

5.  (Law)  Abandoned ;  having  no  heir,  possessor, 
claimant,  or  occupier ;  as,  a  vacant  estate.  Bouvier. 

Vacant  snccesBion  (Law),  one  that  is  claimed  by  no  per- 
son, or  where  all  the  heirs  are  unknown,  or  where  all  the 
known  heira  to  it  have  renounced  it.  Burrill. 

Syn.  —  Empty ;  void ;  devoid  ;  free ;  unemployed ;  dis- 
engaged ;  unmcumbered ;  uncrowded  ;  idle.  —  Vacant, 
Empty.    A  thing  is  empty  when  there  is  nothing  in  it ; 


as,  an  empty  room,  or  an  empty  noddle.  Vacant  adds  the 
idea  of  having  been  previously  filled,  or  intended  to  be 
filled  or  occupied ;  as,  a  vacant  seat  at  table  ;  a  vacant 
office ;  vacant  hours.  When  we  speak  of  a  vacant  look 
or  a  vacant  mind,  we  imply  the  absence  of  the  intelli- 
gence naturally  to  be  expected  there. 

Va'cant-ly  (va'kant-Ij?),  adv.  In  a  vacant  manner ; 
inanely. 

Va'cate  (va'kat ;  277),  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Vacated 
(-ka-ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Vacating.]  [L.  vacare,  va- 
catum,  to  be  empty.  See  Vacant.]  1.  To  make  vacant ; 
to  leave  empty  ;  to  cease  from  filling  or  occupying ;  as, 
it  was  resolved  by  Parliament  that  James  had  vacated 
the  throne  of  England ;  the  tenant  vacated  the  house. 

2.  To  annul ;  to  make  void ;  to  deprive  of  force ;  to 
make  of  no  authority  or  validity ;  as,  to  vacate  a  commis- 
sion or  a  charter ;  to  vacate  proceedings  in  a  cause. 

That  after  act  vacating  the  authority  of  the  precedent. 

Eikon  Basilike. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  vacated 

by  the  apostolical  institution  of  the  Lord's  Day.  R.  Nelson. 

3.  To  defeat ;  to  put  an  end  to.     [£.] 

He  vacates  my  revenge.  Dryden. 

Va-Ca'tion  (va-ka'shiln),  re.     [F.,  fr.  L.  vacatio  a  being 

free  from  a  duty,  service,  etc.,  fr.  vacare.   See  Vacate.] 

1.  The  act  of  vacating ;  a  making  void  or  of  no  force  ; 
as,  the  vacation  of  an  office  or  of  a  charter. 

2.  Intermission  of  a  stated  employment,  procedure,  or 
office  ;  a  period  of  intermission ;  rest ;  leisure. 

It  was  not  in  his  nature,  however,  at  least  till  years  had  chas- 
tened it,  to  take  any  vacation  from  controversy.  Palfrey. 
Hence,  specifically :  — 

(a)  (Law)  Intermission  of  judicial  proceedings ;  the 
space  of  time  between  the  end  of  one  term  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next ;  nonterm ;  recess.  "  With  lawyers 
in  the  vacation."  Shak. 

(b)  The  intermission  of  the  regular  studies  and  exer- 
cises of  an  educational  institution  between  terms ;  holi- 
days ;  as,  the  spring  vacation. 

(c)  The  time  when  an  office  is  vacant ;  esp.  (Ecel.),  the 
time  when  a  see,  or  other  spiritual  dignity,  is  vacant. 

Vac'ca-ry  (vSk'ka-r^),  re.  [LL.  vaccarium,  from  L. 
vacca  cow.  Cf.  Vachert.]  A  cow  house,  dairy  house, 
or  cow  pasture.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.']  Wright. 

II  Vac-ci'na  (vSk-si'na),  re.     [NL.]     (Med.)  Vaccinia. 

Vac'ci-nal  (vSk'sT-nal),  a.  (Med.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  vaccinia  or  vaccination. 

Vac'cl-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vaccinated 
(-na'ted);  p.pr.  &vb.n.YA.coiNAxn!a.2  [See  Vaccine.] 
To  inoculate  with  the  cowpox  by  means  of  a  virus,  called 
vaccine,  taken  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  cows. 

Vac'ci-na'tion  (-na'shiin),  re.  The  act,  art,  or  prac- 
tice of  vaccinating,  or  inoculating  with  the  cowpox,  in 
order  to  prevent  or  mitigate  an  attack  of  smallpox.  Cf. 
Inoculation. 

8^^  In  recent  use,  vaccination  sometimes  includes  in- 
oculation with  any  virus  as  a  preventive  measure ;  as, 
vaccination  of  cholera. 

Vac'cl-na'tor  (vak'sl-na'ter),  re.  One  who,  or  that 
which,  vaccinates. 

Vac'clne  (vSk'sin  or  -sTn ;  277),  a.  [L.  vaccinus,  fr. 
vacca  a  cow ;  cf.  Skr.  vag  to  bellow,  to  groan.]  Of  or 
pertaining  to  cows ;  pertaining  to,  derived  from,  or  caused 
by,  vaccinia ;  as,  vaccine  virus ;  the  vaccine  disease.  —  re. 
The  virus  of  vaccinia  used  in  vaccination. 

II  Vao-cin'i-a  (vak-sin'i-a),  re.  [NL.  See  Vaccine.] 
(il/ed.)  Cowpox;  vaccina.    See  Cowpox. 

Vac'ci-nlst  (v3k'si-nTst),  re.    A  vaccinator. 

II  Vac-cin'l-U£:  (vak-sin'i-ilm),  re.  [L.,  the  blue- 
berry, or  whortleberry.]  (Bot. )  A  genus  of  ericaceous 
shrubs  including  the  various  kinds  of  blueberries  and 
the  true  cranberries. 

II  Va'cher'  (va'sha'),  re.  [F.,  from  vache  a  cow.  Cf. 
Vaqueeo.]  a  keeper  of  stock  or  cattle ;  a  herdsman. 
[Southwestern  U.  SA  Bartlett. 

Vach'er-y  (vash'er-y),  n.  [F.  vacherie,  from  vache  a 
cow,  L.  vacca.  Cf.  Vaccakt.]   1.  Au  inclosure  for  cows. 

2.  A  dairy.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.']        Prompt.  Parv. 


Vac'11-lan-cy  (vSsTl-lan-sJ^),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  vacillant,  or  wavering.     [iJ.]         Dr.  S.  More. 

Vac'll-lant  (-lant),  a.  [L.  vacillans,  p.  pr.  of  vacil- 
lare:  cf.  F.  vacillant.  See  Vacillate.]  Vacillating; 
wavering ;  fluctuating ;  Irresolute. 

Vac'il-late  (-lat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vacillated 
(-la'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Vacillating.]  [L.  vacillare, 
vacillatum ;  cf.  Skr.  vaRc]  1.  To  move  one  way  and 
the  other ;  to  reel  or  stagger ;  to  waver. 

[A  spheroid]  is  always  liable  to  shift  and  vacillate  from  one 
axis  to  another.  Faley. 

2.  To  fluctuate  in  mind  or  opinion ;  to  be  unsteady  or 
inconstant ;  to  waver. 

Syn.  —  See  Fluctuate. 

Vac'il-la'tlng  (-la' ting),  a.  Inclined  to  fluctuate; 
wavering.     Tennyson.  —  Vac'll-la'ting-ly,  adv. 

Vac'll-la'tion  (vSs'tl-la'shGn),  re.  [L.  vacillatio  :  cf . 
F.  vacillation.]  1.  The  act  of  vacillating ;  a  moving  ont 
way  and  the  other ;  a  wavering. 

His  vacillations,  always  exhibited  most  pitiably  in  emergea. 
cies.  Uacatuay. 

2.  Unsteadiness  of  purpose  ;  changeableness. 

There  is  a  vacillation,  or  an  alternation  of  knowledge  and 
doubt.  J«j-.  Taylor. 

Vac'il-la-tO-ry  (v5s'il-14^to-ry),  o.  Inclined  to  vacil- 
late ;  wavering ;  irresolute.  Hawthorne. 

Vac'u-ate  (vSk'iJ-at),  v.  t.  [L.  vacuatus,  p.  p.  of  vacu- 
are  to  empty,  from  vacuus  empty.  See  Vacant.]  To 
make  void,  or  empty.     [R.] 

Vac'U-a'tion  (vSk'ii-a'shun),  n.  The  act  of  empty- 
ing; evacuation,     [i?.] 

Vac'U-ist  (vSk'ii-ist),  re.  [Cf.  F.  vacuiste.]  One  who 
holds  the  doctrine  that  the  space  between  the  bodies  of 
the  universe,  or  the  molecules  and  atoms  of  matter,  is  a 
vacuum  ;  —  opposed  to  plenist. 

Va-cn'i-ty  (va-kii'i-ty),  re.  [L.  vacuitas.  See  VAOtr- 
ous.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vacuous,  or  not 
filled  ;  emptiness ;  vacancy ;  as,  vacuity  of  mind ;  vacu- 
ity of  countenance. 

Hunger  is  such  a  state  of  vacuity  as  to  require  a  fresh  supply 
of  aliment.  ArhuthnoU 

2.  Space  unfilled  or  unoccupied,  or  occupied  with  an 
invisible  fluid  only ;  emptiness ;  void ;  vacuum. 

A  vacuity  la  interspersed  among  the  particles  of  matter. 

BentUy. 

God  . . .  alone  can  answer  all  our  longings  and  fill  every  vocu- 

ity  of  our  soul.  Rogeri. 

3.  Want  of  reality ;  inanity ;  nihiUty.     [iJ.] 

Their  expectations  will  meet  with  vacuity.    Glanvill. 

II  Va-CU'na  (-na),  re.  [L.,  fr.  vacuus  unoccupied.] 
(Rom.  Myth.)  The  goddess  of  rural  leisure,  to  whom 
the  husbandmen  sacrificed  at  the  close  of  the  harvest. 
She  was  especially  honored  by  the  Sabines. 

Vao'u-0-la'ted  (vSk'ti-S-la'tgd),  a.  (Biol.)  Full  of 
vacuoles,  or  small  air  cavities  ;  as,  vacuolated  cells. 

Vac'U-0-la'tion  (-la'shiin),  re.  (Biol.)  Formation 
into,  or  multiplication  of,  vacuoles. 

Vac'U-ole  (v5k'iJ-ol),  re.  [L.  vacuus  empty :  cf.  F. 
vacuole.]  (Biol.)  A  small  air  cell,  or  globular  space,  in 
the  interior  of  organic  cells,  either  containing  air,  or  a 
pellucid  watery  liquid,  or  some  special  chemical  secre- 
tions of  the  cell  protoplasm. 

Contractile  vacuole.  (Zool.)  See  under  Contkactile, 
and  see  Illusts.  of  Infusoria,  and  Lobosa.  —Food  vacuole. 
(Zool.)  See  under  Food,  and  see  Illust.  of  Infusoria. 

Vac'u-ous  (vSk'ii-us),  a.  [L.  vacuus.  See  Vacant.] 
Empty ;  unfilled  ;  void  ;  vacant. 

Boundless  the  deep,  because  I  am  who  fill 
Infinitude  ;  nor  vacuous  the  space.  Milton. 

That  the:  few  may  lead  selfish  and  vacuous  days.    J.  Morley. 

Vac'U-OUS-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  beinp 
vacuous  ;  emptiness ;  vacuity.  W.  Montagu. 

Vac'u-um  (-iim),  re.  ;  pi.  E.  Vacuums  (-iimz),  L.  Vacu;, 
(-&).  [L.,  fr.  vacuus  empty.  See  Vacuous.]  1.  (Phys 
ics)  A  space  entirely  devoid  of  matter  (called  also,  bj 
way  of  distinction,  absolute  vacuum) ;  hence,  in  a  more 
general  sense,  a  space,  as  the  interior  of  a  closed  vessel, 
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which  has  been  exhausted  to  a  high  or  the  highest  de- 
gree by  an  air  pump  or  other  artificial  means ;  as,  water 
boils  at  a  reduced  temperature  in  a  vacuum. 

2.  The  condition  of  rarefaction,  or  reduction  of  pres- 
sure below  that  of  the  atmosphere,  in  a  vessel,  as  the 
condenser  of  a  steam  engine,  which  is  nearly  exhausted 
of  air  or  steam,  etc. ;  as,  a  vacuum  of  26  inches  of  mer- 
cury, or  13  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Vacuum  brake,  a  kind  of  continuous  brake  operated  by 
exhausting  the  air  from  some  appliance  under  each  car, 
and  so  causing  the  pressure  of  ihe  atmosphere  to  apply 
the  brakes.  —  Vacuum  pan  ( Technol.),  a  kind  of  large  closed 
metallic  retort  used  in  sugar  making  for  boiling  down 
sirup.  It  is  so  connected  with  an  exhausting  apparatus 
that  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed  within.  This  allows  tlie 
evaporation  and  concentration  to  take  place  at  a  lower 
atmospheric  pressure  and  hence  also  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture, which  largely  obviates  the  danger  of  burning  the 
sugar,  and  shortens  the  process.  —  Vacuum  pump.  Same 
as  PuLSOMETER,  1.  —  Vacuum  tube  (P/itjs.),  a  glass  tube  pro- 
vided with  platinum  electrodes  and  exhausted,  for  the 
passage  of  tlie  electrical  discharge ;  a  Geissler  tube.— 
Vacuum  valve,  a  safety  valve  opening  inward  to  admit  air 
to  a  vessel  in  which  the  pressure  is  less  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  in  order  to  prevent  collapse.  — Torricellian 
vacuum.    See  under  Tokeicellian. 

II  Va-dan'tes  (va-d5u'tez),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  L.  va- 
dans,  p.  pr.  of  vadare  to  wade,  to  ford.]  (Zo'dl.)  An 
extensive  artificial  group  of  birds  including  the  wading, 
swimming,  and  cursorial  birds. 

Vado  (vad),  V.  i.     [For  /arfe.]     To  fade  ;   hence,  to 

vanish.     [Oii.]     "Summer  leaves  all iJaded."         Shak. 

They  into  dust  shall  vade.  Spenser. 

Va'de  me'CUm  (va'de-me'kfim).  [L.,  go  with  me.] 
A  book  or  other  thing  that  a  person  carries  with  him  as 
a  constant  companion ;  a  manual ;  a  handbook. 

Vad'i-mo-ny  (v5d'i-mo-ny),  n.  [L.  vadimonitim.'] 
(Law)  A  bond  or  pledge  for  appearance  before  a  judge 
on  a  certain  day.     [OJi.] 

II  Va'dl-um  (va'dT-um),  n.  [LL.,  from  L.  vas,  vadis, 
bail.]    (Law)  Pledge ;  security ;  bail.     See  Mortgage. 

Vadium  vivum  [LL.]  (Law),  a  living  pledge,  which  ex- 
ists where  an  estate  is  granted  until  a  debt  is  paid  out  of 
its  proceeds. 

Vae  (va),  n.    See  Voe.    [Scot.'] 

Va'frous  (va'frus),  a.  [L.  vafer.^  Crafty ;  cunning ; 
sly ;  as,  va/rous  tricks.     [06s.]  Feltham. 

Vag'a-bond  (vag'a-bond),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  vagabundtis, 
from  vagari  to  stroll  about,  from  vagus  strolhng.  See 
Vague.]  1.  Moving  from  place  to  place  without  a  set- 
tled habitation ;  wandering.     "Vagabond  exile."    Shak. 

2.  Floating  about  without  any  certain  direction ;  driven 
to  and  fro. 

To  heaven  their  prayers 
Flew  up,  nor  missed  the  way,  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate.  Milton. 

3.  Being  a  vagabond  ;  strolling  and  idle  or  vicious. 
Vag'a-bond,   n.      One  who  wanders  from  place  to 

place,  having  no  fixed  dwelling,  or  not  abiding  in  it,  and 
usually  without  the  means  of  honest  livelihood ;  a  va- 
grant ;  a  tramp  ;  hence,  a  worthless  person ;  a  rascal. 

A  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be.    Gen.  iv.  12. 

1^°°  In  English  and  American  law,  vagabond  is  used 
in  bad  sense,  denoting  one  who  is  without  a  home ;  a 
strolling,  idle,  worthless  person.  Vagabonds  are  de- 
scribed in  old  English  statutes  as  "  such  as  wake  on  the 
night  and  sleep  on  the  day,  and  haunt  customable  tav- 
erns and  alehouses,  and  routs  about ;  and  no  man  wot 
from  whence  they  came,  nor  whither  they  go."  In 
American  law,  the  term  vagrant  is  employed  in  the  same 
sense.    Cf.  Kogue,  n.,  1.  Burrill.    Bouvier. 

Vag'a-bond,  v.  i.  To  play  the  vagabond ;  to  wander 
like  a  vagabond  ;  to  stroll. 

On  every  part  my  vagabonding  sight 

Did  cast,  and  drown  mine  eyes  in  sweet  delight.   Drummond. 

Vag'a-bond'age  (vSg'a-bond'aj  ;  48),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
vagabondage.l  The  condition  of  a  vagabond ;  a  state 
or  habit  of  wandering  about  in  idleness ;  vagrancy. 

Vag'a-bond'ism  (-iz'm),  ra.     Vagabondage. 

Vag'a-bond'lze  (-iz),  v.  i.  To  play  the  vagabond  ;  to 
wander  about  in  idleness. 

Vag'a-bond'ry  (-ry),  n.    Vagabondage. 

Va'gal  (va'gal),  a.  [See  Vagus.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  vagus,  or  pneumogastric  nerves  ;  pneumo- 
gastric. 

Va'gan-cy  (va'gan-sy),  n.  [From  L.  vagans,  p.  pr. 
See  Vagantes.]    A  wandering ;  vagrancy.     [06s.] 

A  thousand  vagancics  of  glory  and  desight.      Milton. 

II  Va-gan'tes  (va-gan'tez),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  vagans, 
p.  pr.  of  vagari  to  stroll  or  wander.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  tribe  of 
spiders,  comprising  some  of  those  which  take  their  prey 
in  a  web,  but  which  also  frequently  run  with  agility,  and 
chase  and  seize  their  prey. 

Va-ga'ri-ous  (va-ga'ri-Qs),  a.  Given  to,  or  charac- 
terized by,  vagaries  ;  capricious  ;  whimsical ;  crochety. 

Va-ga'ry  (va-ga'ry),  n. ;  pi.  Vagakies  (-riz).  [L. 
vagari  to  stroll  about.  See  Vague.]  1.  A  wandering 
or  strolling.     [Ohs.'] 

2.  Hence,  a  wandering  of  the  thoughts ;  a  wild  or  fan- 
ciful freak;  a  whim;  a  whimsical  purpose.     "The  va- 
garies of  a  child."  Spectator. 
They  changed  their  minds. 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell.  Milton. 

Va'gl-ent  (va'jt-ent),  a.  [L.  vagiens,  p.  pr.  of  vagire 
to  cry  like  a  young  child.]     Crying  like  a  child.     [Oto.] 

Va-gi'na  (va-ji'na),  n.  ;  pi.  Vxoinm  (-ne).  [L.  vagi- 
na a  scabbard  or  sheath.]  1.  (Aiiat.)  (a)  A  sheath  ;  a 
theca ;  as,  the  vagina  of  the  portal  vein.  (6)  Specific- 
ally, the  canal  which  leads  from  the  uterus  to  the  exter- 
nal orifice  of  the  genital  canal,  or  to  the  cloaca. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  terminal  part  of  the  oviduct  In  insects 
and  various  other  invertebrates.  See  Ulust.  of  Spebma- 
theca. 

3.  (Bat.)  The  basal  expansion  of  certain  leaves,  which 
inwraps  the  stem  ;  a  sheath. 


4.  (^Arch.)  The  shaft  of  a  terminus,  from  which  the 
bust  or  figure  seems  to  issue  or  arise. 
Vag'i-nal   (vaj'i-nal;    277),    a.      [Cf.   F.  vaginal.'] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vagina  ;  resembling  a  vagina, 
or  sheath ;  thecal ;  as,  a  vaginal  synovial  membrane ; 
the  vaginal  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 

2.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vagina  of  the  geni- 
tal canal ;  as,  the  vaginal  artery. 

Vag'i-nant  (vSj'T-nant),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vaginant.  See 
Vagina.]     Serving  to  invest,  or  sheathe  ;  sheathing. 

Vaginant  leaf  {Bot.),a  leaf  investing  the  stem  or  branch 
by  its  base,  which  has  the  form  of  a  tube. 

Vag'i-nate  (vSj'i-nat),  I  a.     [See  VAGINA.]     Invested 

Vag'i-na'ted  (-na'ted),  )  with,  or  as  if  with,  a 
sheath  ;  as,  a  vaginate  stem,  or  one  invested  by  the  tubu- 
lar base  of  a  leaf. 

II  Vag'i-na'tl  (vSj'T-na'ti),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  A 
tribe  of  birds  comprising  the  sheathbills. 

Vag'i-nei-VOSe'  (-ner-vos'),  a.  [L.  vagus  wandering 
-)-  E.  nervose.]  (Bot.)  Having  the  nerves,  or  veins, 
placed  in  apparent  disorder. 

II  Vag'i-nlo'0-la  (-nik'S-la),  re.  [NL., 
from  L.  vagina  sheath  -)-  colere  to  in- 
habit.] (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  Infusoria 
which  form  minute  vaselike  or  tubular 
cases  in  which  they  dwell. 

II  Vag'I-nls'mus  (vaj'I-nTs'mus),  re. 
[NL.]  (Med.)  A  painful  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  vagina,  often  rendering 
copulation  impossible. 

II  Vag'l-ni'tiS  (-ni'tis),  re.  [NL.  See 
Vagina,  and  -itis.]  (3fed.)  Inflammation 
of  the  vagina,  or  the  genital  canal,  usu- 
ally of  its  mucous  lining  membrane. 

Vag'I-no-pen'nOUS  (-no-pen'nOs),  a. 
[L.  vagina  a  sheath  -f-  penna  a  feather, 
pi. pe7inae  a, -wing.]  (Zo'dl.)  Having  ely- 
tra ;  sheath-winged.     [S.'] 

II  Va-gin'U-la    (vS-jtn'u-la),     re.     [L.,   Vaginicola 
dim.   of    vagina  sheath.]     (Bot.)    (a)  A      \F-    '^J/'"^ 
little  sheath,  as  that  about  the  base  of  the      enlarged, 
pedicel  of  most  mosses.     (6)  One  of  the 
tubular  florets  in  composite  flowers.  Senslow. 

Vag'i-nule  (vaj'i-nSl),  re.     (Bot.)  A  vaginula. 

Vag'ls-sate  (vaj'Is-sat),  v.  i.  [L.  vagari  to  stroll  or 
wander.]     To  caper  or  frolic.     [06s.] 

Va'gOUS  (va'giis),  a.  [L.  vagus.  See  Vague.]  Wan- 
dering; unsettled.     [06s.]  Ayliffe. 

Va'gran-cy  (va'gran-sy),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  a  vagrant ;  a  wandering  without  a  settled  home ; 
an  unsettled  condition ;  vagabondism. 

Threatened  away  into  banishment  and  vagrancy.    Barrow. 

Va'grant  (va'grant),  a.  [Probably  fr.  OF.  waucrant, 
wacrant,  p.  p.  of  waucrer,  wacrer,  walcrer,  to  wander 
(probably  of  Teutonic  origin),  but  influenced  by  F.  va- 
gant,  p.  pr.  of  vaguer  to  stray,  L.  vagari.    Cf.  Vagary.] 

1.  Moving  without  certain  direction;  wandering;  er- 
ratic ;  unsettled. 

That  beauteous  Emma  vagrant  courses  took.      Prior. 

While  leading  this  vagrant  and  miserable  Ufe,  Johnson  fell  in 

love.  Macaulay. 

2.  Wandering  from  place  to  place  without  any  settled 
habitation  ;  as,  a  vagrant  beggar. 

Va'grant,  re.  One  who  strolls  from  place  to  place ; 
one  who  has  no  settled  habitation  ;  an  idle  wanderer  ;  a 
sturdy  beggar ;  an  incorrigible  rogue  ;  a  vagabond. 

Vagrants  and  outlaws  shall  oSend  thy  view.      Prior. 

Va'grant-ly,  adv.    In  a  vagrant  manner. 

Va'grant-ness,  n.    State  of  being  vagrant ;  vagrancy. 

Vague  (vag),  a.  [Compar.  Vaguer  (vag'er) ;  superl. 
Vaguest.]     [F.  vague,  or  L.  vagus.    See  Vague,  v.  i.] 

1.  Wandering;  vagrant;  vagabond.  lArchaic]  "To 
set  upon  the  vague  villains."  Sayward. 

She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes.     Keats. 

2.  Unsettled ;  unfixed  ;  undetermined  ;  indefinite ; 
ambiguous ;  as,  a  vague  idea ;  a  vague  proposition. 

This  faith  is  neither  a  mere  fantasy  of  future  glory,  nor  a 
vague  ebullition  of  feeling.  ,  /.  Taylor. 

The  poet  turned  away,  and  gave  himself  up  to  a  sort  of  vague 
revery,  which  he  called  thought.  Hawttionie. 

3.  Proceeding  from  no  known  authority;  unauthen- 
ticated  ;  uncertain  ;  flying  ;  as,  a  vague  report. 

Some  legend  strange  and  vague.        Longfellow. 

Vague  year.    See  Sothiac  year,  under  Sothiac. 

Syn.  —  Unsettled  ;  indefinite  ;  unfixed  ;  ill-defined  ; 
ambiguous ;  hazy ;  loose ;  lax ;  uncertain. 

Vague,  re.  [fii.'E.  vague.']  An  indefinite  expanse,  [i?.] 
The  gray  vague  of  unsympathizing  sea.         Lowell. 

Vague,  V.  i.  [F.  vaguer,  L.  vagari,  fr.  vagus  roam- 
ing.] To  wander  ;  to  roam  ;  to  stray.  [06s.]  "  [The 
soul]  doth  vague  and  wander."  Holland. 

Vague,  re.  A  wandering ;  a  vagary.    [06s.]   Holinshed. 

Vague'ly,  adv.    In  a  vague  manner. 
What  he  vaguelf/  hinted  at,  but  dared  not  speak.    Hawthorne. 

Vague'ness,  ".     The  quality  or  state  of  being  vague. 

II  Va'gUS  (va'gus),  a.  [L.,  wandering.]  (Anat.)  Wan- 
dering ;  —  applied  especially  to  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
^re.     The  vagus,  or  pneumogastric,  nerve. 

Vail  (val),  re.  &  !'.  t.     Same  as  Veil. 

Vail,  re.  [Aphetic  formof  avaz7,  n.]  1.  Avails ;  profit ; 
return ;  proceeds.     [06s.] 

My  house  is  as  'twere  tlie  cave  where  the  young  outlaw 
hoards  the  stolen  vails  of  his  occupation.  Chapman. 

2.  An  unexpected  gain  or  acquisition  ;  a  casual  advan- 
tage or  benefit ;  a  windfall.     [06s.] 

3.  Money  given  to  servants  by  visitors ;  a  gratuity ;  — 
usually  in  the  plural.     [Written  also  vale.]  Dryden. 

Vail,  V.  t.  [Aphetic  form  of  avale.  See  Avals, 
Vale.]  [Written  also  vale,  and  veil.']  1.  To  let  fall ;  to 
allow  or  cause  to  sink.     [Obs."] 

Vail  your  regard 
Upon  a  wronged,  I  would    i\\\  have  said,  a  maid  I 


2.  To  lower,  or  take  off,  in  token  of  inferiority,  rever- 
ence, submission,  or  the  Uke. 

France  must  vaU  her  lofty-plumed  crest  I         Shak, 
Without  vailing  his  bonnet  or  testifying  any  reverence  for  the 
alleged  sanctity  of  the  relic.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

VaU  (val),  V.  i.  To  yield  or  recede ;  to  give  place  ;  to 
show  respect  by  yielding,  uncovering,  or  the  like.  [Writ- 
ten also  vale,  and  veil.]     [06s.] 

Thy  convenience  must  vail  to  thy  neighbor's  necessil^.    South. 
Vail,  re.     Submission  ;  decline  ;  descent.     [06s.] 
Vail'er  (-er) ,  re.  _One  who  vails.     [06s.]       Overbury. 
Val'mure  (va'mur),  re.    An  outer,  or  exterior,  wall. 
See  Vauntmure.     {Obs.]  Hakluyt. 

Vain  (van),  a.  \_Compar.  Vainer  (-er)  ;  superl.  Vain- 
est.] [P.  vain,  L.  vanus  empty,  void,  vain.  Cf.  Van- 
ish, Vanity,  Vaunt  to  boast.]  1.  Having  no  real  sub- 
stance, value,  or  importance  ;  empty ;  void  ;  worthless ; 
unsatisfying.     "  Thy  vain  excuse."  Shak. 

Every  man  walketh  in  a  vain  show.       Ps.  xxxix.  6. 
Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  words.    Eph.  v.  6. 
Vain  pomp,  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  I       Shak. 
Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy.  Milton. 

2.  Destitute  of  force  or  efficacy ;  effecting  no  purpose  ; 
fruitless  ;  ineffectual ;  as,  vain  toil ;  a  vain  attempt. 

Bring  no  more  vain  oblations.  Jsa.  i.  13. 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man 
To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain.     Dryden, 

3.  Proud  of  petty  things,  or  of  trifling  attainments ; 
havmg  a  high  opinion  of  one's  own  accomplishments 
with  slight  reason  ;  conceited  ;  puffed  up  ;  inflated. 

But  wilt  thou  know,  O  vain  man,  that  faith  apart  from  works 
is  barren  ?  James  ii.  20  (_Rev.  Ver.). 

The  minstrels  played  on  every  side, 
Vain  of  their  art.  Dryden, 

4.  Showy ;  ostentatious. 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state.       Pope, 
Syn. —  Empty ;  worthless ;  fruitless ;  ineffectual ;  idle ; 
unreal ;   shadowy ;   showy  ;  ostentatious  ;  light ;   mcoo- 
stant ;  deceitful ;  delusive  ;  unimportant ;  trifling. 

Vain,  n.  Vanity ;  emptiness  ;  —  now  used  only  in 
the  phrase  ire  vain. 

For  vain.  See  In  vain.  [06s.]  Shak. — In  vain,  to  no 
purpose  ;  without  effect ;  ineffectually.  "  In  vain  doth 
valor  bleed."  Milton.  " /re  fojre  they  do  worship  me." 
Matt.  XV.  9.  —  To  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  to  use  the 
name  of  God  with  levity  or  profaneness. 

Vain'glo'ri-ous  (van'glo'rT-us),  a.  Feeling  or  indi- 
cating vainglory  ;  elated  by  vanity  ;  boastful.  "  Arrogant 
and  vainglorious  expression."  Sir  M.  Hale. — Valn'- 
glo'rl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Vain'glo'ri-ous-ness,  re. 

Vain'glo'ry  (-ry),  re.  \_\'ain -\- glory.]  Excessive 
vanity  excited  by  one's  own  performances  ;  empty  pride ; 
undue  elation  of  mind  ;  vain  show ;  boastfulness. 

He  had  nothing  of  vainglory.  Bacoju 

The  man 's  undone  forever  ;  for  if  Hector  break  not  his  neck 
i'  the  combat,  he  'II  break  't  himself  in  vainglory.  Stiak. 

Vainly  (van'ly),  adv.    In  a  vain  manner ;  in  vain. 

Vain'ness,  re.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  vain. 

Vair  (vSr),  re.  [F.  vair,  from  OF.  vair,  a.,  L.  varius 
various,  variegated.  See  Various,  and  cf.  Meniveb.] 
The  skin  of  the  squirrel,  much  used  in  the  fourteenth 
century  as  fur  for  garments,  and  frequently  mentioned 
by  writers  of  that  period  in  describing  the  costly  dresses 
of  kings,  nobles,  and  prelates.  It  is  represented  in  her- 
aldry by  a  series  of  small  shields  placed  close  together, 
and  alternately  white  and  blue.  Fairholt, 

No  vair  or  ermine  decked  his  garment.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Counter  vair  (Her.),  a  fur  resembling  vair,  except  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  patches  or  figures. 

Vair'y  (-j?),  a.  [F.  vaire.  See  Vair,  re.]  (Her.) 
Charged  with  vair;  variegated  with  shield-shaped  fig- 
ures.   See  Vair. 

Vaish'na-va  (vi3h'na-va),re.  [Iskr.  vaishnava.]  (Hin- 
doo Myth.)  A  worshiper  of  the  god  Vishnu  in  any  of 
his  incarnations. 

Valsh'na-vism  (-vTz'm),  re.    The  worship  of  Vishnu. 

II  Vais'ya  (vls'ya),  re.  [Skr.  vai(;ya.]  The  third  of  the 
four  great  original  castes  among  the  Hindoos,  now  either 
extinct  or  partially  represented  by  the  mercantile  class 
of  Banyas.     See  the  Note  under  Caste,  1. 

Val'VOde  (va'vod),  re.  [Cf.  F.  vayvode.  See  Way- 
woDE.]    See  Waywode. 

II  Va-keel'  (vii-kel'),  re.  [Ar.  u'ak'd.']  A  native  attor- 
ney or  agent ;  also,  an  ambassador.     [India] 

Val'ance  (vSl'ans),  re.  [Perhaps  fr.  OF.  avalant  de- 
scending, hanging  down,  p.  pr.  of  avaler  to  go  down,  let 
down,  descend  (cf .  Avalanche)  ;  but  probably  from  the 
town  of  Valence  in  France.]  1.  Hanging  drapery  for  a 
bed,  couch,  window,  or  the  like,  especially  that  which 
hangs  around  a  bedstead,  from  the  bed  to  the  floor. 
[Written  also  valence.] 

Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needlework.  Shak, 

2.  The  drooping  edging  of  the  lid  of  a  trunk,  which 
covers  the  joint  when  the  lid  is  closed. 

Val'ance,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  valanced  (-oust) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Valancino  (-an-sTng).]  To  furnish  with  a 
valance ;  to  decorate  with  hangings  or  drapery. 

His  old  fringed  chair  valanced  around  with  party-colored 
worsted  bobs.  Sterne, 

Vale  (viil),  n.  [OE.  val,  F.  val,  L.  vallis ;  perhaps 
akin  to  6r.  eAo?  low  ground,  marsh  meadow.  Cf.  Ava- 
lanche, Vail  to  lower,  Valley.]  A  tract  of  low  ground, 
or  of  land  between  hills ;  a  valley.  "  Make  me  a  cottage 
in  the  vale."  Tennyson. 

Beyond  this  rale  of  tears  there  is  a  life  above.  Monlgomtri/. 
Ill  those  fair  rahs,  by  nature  formed  to  please.      Jlarie. 

l^W  Vale  is  more  commonly  used  in  poetry,  and  valktj 
in  prose  and  common  discourse. 

Syn.  —  Valley  ;  dmglo  ;  dell ;  dale. 

Vale,  re.    See  2d  Vail,  3. 

Val'e-dlc'tlon  (vSl'J^-dTk'shHn),  n.  [L.  valedicere, 
valedicliim,  to  say  farewell ;  vale  farewell  (iinperativo  of 


the  stem  ;  a  sheath.  Upon  a  wronged,  I  would '^lin  have  said,  a  maid  I    Shak.    i'nte//(7»)H,  to  say  farewell;  I'o/e  farewell  (iinpe 

use,    unite,   njde,   fuU,   fip,   tan ;    pity ;    f«rod,    frfbt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    tlien,    thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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valere  to  be  strong  or  well)  -|-  dicere  to  say.  See  VAii- 
lANT,  Diction.]   A  farewell ;  a  bidding  farewell.    Donne. 

Val'e-dlC-tO'ri-an  (v51'e-dTk-to'ri-an),  re.  One  who 
pronounces  a  valedictory  address ;  especially,  in  Ameri- 
can colleges,  the  student  who  pronounces  the  valedictory 
of  the  graduating  class  at  the  annual  commencement, 
usually  the  student  who  ranks  first  in  scholarship. 

Vai'e-dlo'tO-ry  (-dik'to-ry),  a.  Bidding  farewell ; 
suitable  or  designed  for  an  occasion  of  leave-taking; 
as,  a  valedictory  oration. 

Val'e-(Uo'tO-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  Valedictoeies  (-rlz).  A  val- 
edictory oration  or  address  spoken  at  commencement  in 
American  colleges  or  seminaries  by  one  of  the  gradua- 
ting class,  usually  by  the  leading  scholar. 

Va'Ience  (va'lens),  n.  [From  L.  valens,  -entis,  p.  pr. 
of  vulere  to  have  power,  to  be  strong.  See  Valiant.] 
{Chevi.)  The  degree  of  combining  power  of  an  atom  (or 
radical)  as  shown  by  the  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen 
(or  of  other  monads,  as  chlorine,  sodium,  etc.)  with 
which  it  will  combine,  or  for  which  it  can  be  substituted, 
or  with  which  it  can  be  compared ;  thus,  an  atom  of  hy- 
drogen is  a  monad,  and  has  a  valence  of  one ;  the  atoms 
of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  are  respectively  dyads, 
triads,  and  tetrads,  and  have  a  valence  respectively  of 
two,  three,  and  four. 

J^°"  The  valence  of  certain  elements  varies  in  differ- 
ent compounds.  Valence  in  degree  may  extend  as  high 
as  seven  or  eight,  as  in  the  cases  of  iodine  and  osmium 
respectively.  The  doctrine  of  valence  has  been  of  fun- 
damental importance  in  distinguishing  the  equivalence 
from  the  atomic  weight,  and  is  an  essential  factor  in  ex- 
plaining the  chemical  structures  of  compounds. 

Va-len'ci-a  (va-18n'shT-a),  n.  [Perhaps  fr.  Valence  in 
France.]  A  kind  of  woven  fabric  for  waistcoats,  having 
the  weft  of  wool  and  the  warp  ol  silk  or  cotton.  [Writ- 
ten also  valentia.1 

Va-len'cl-ennes'  lace'  (va-l5n'sT-enz'  las').    [F. ; — 

60  called  after  the  town  of  Valenciennes-I  A  rich  kind 
of  lace  made  at  Valenciennes,  in  France.  Each  piece  is 
made  throughout,  ground  and  pattern,  by  the  same  per- 
son and  with  the  same  thread,  the  pattern  being  worked 
in  the  net. 

Val'en-cy  (v51'en-sy  or  va'len-sy),  n.  ;  pi.  Valencies 
(-siz).  (CAe)n.)  («)  Sea  Valence.  (6)  A  unit  of  combin- 
ing power  ;  a  so-called  bond  of  affinity. 

Va-len'tl-a  (va-lSn'sht-a),  n.     See  Valencia. 

Val'en-tlne  (val'en-tln),  n.  1.  A  sweetheart  chosen 
on  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

2.  A  letter  containing  professions  of  love,  or  a  missive 
of  a  sentimental,  comic,  or  burlesque  character,  sent  on 
St.  Valentine's'^ay. 

St.  Valentine's  Day,  a  day  sacred  to  St.  Valentine ;  the 
14th  of  February.  It  was  a  very  old  notion,  alluded  to 
by  Shakespeare,  that  on  this  day  birds  begm  to  mate. 
Hence,  perliaps,  arose  the  custom  of  sending  love  tokens 
at  that  time. 

Val'en-tin'1-an  (val'en-ttn'if-an),  n.  (^Eccl.  Hist.)  One 
of  a  school  of  Judaizing  Gnostics  in  the  second  century ; 
—  so  called  from  Valenlinus,  the  founder. 

Val'er-am'ide  (val'er-Sm'id  or  -Id),  n.  [Fa?eric  + 
aynide.]  {Chem.)  The  acid  amide  derivative  of  valeric 
acid,  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

Val'er-ate  (v51'er-at),  n.  (Ckem.)  A  salt  of  valeric 
acid. 

Va-le'rl-an  (va-le'ri-an),  n.  [LL.  Valeriana,  perhaps 
from  some  person  named  Valerius,  or  fr.  L.  valere  to  be 
strong,  powerful,  on  account  of  its  medicinal  virtues : 
of.  F.  valeriane.']  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Valeri- 
ana. The  root  of  the  officinal  valerian  (K.  officinalis) 
has  a  strong  smell,  and  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  an 
antispasmodic. 

Greek  valerian  (Bot.),  a  plant  (Polemonium  cseruleum) 
with  blue  or  white  flowers,  and  leaves  resembling  those 
of  the  officinal  valerian. 

Va-le'ri-an-a'ceous  (-a'shiis),  a.  (Bot.)  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  plants  of  a  natural  order  (Valeri- 
anacese)  of  which  the  valerian  is  the  type.  The  order  in- 
cludes also  the  corn  salads  and  the  oriental  spikenard. 

Va-le'rl-an-ate  (-le'rt-an-at),  n.    (Chem.)  A  valerate, 

Va-le'rl-an'io  (-Sn'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
obtained  from,  valerian  root ;  specifically,  designating  an 
acid  which  is  usually  called  valeric  acid. 

Va-ler'lo  (va-Igr'Ik  or  val'er-ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Vale- 
rianic ;  specifically,  designating  any  one  of  three  meta- 
meric  acids,  of  which  the  typical  one  (called  also  inactive 
valeric  acid),  C4H9CO0H,  is  obtained  from  valerian  root 
and  other  sources,  as  a  corrosive,  mobile,  oily  liquid, 
having  a  strong  acid  taste,  and  an  odor  of  old  cheese. 

Active  valeric  acid,  a  metameric  variety  which  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  although  formed 
by  the  oxidation  of  a  levorotatory  amyl  alcohol. 

Va-ler'I-fline  (va-ierT-dlu  or -den),  n.  (Chem.)  A 
base,  CjoHigN,  produced  by  heating  valeric  aldehyde  with 
ammonia.     It  is  probably  related  to  the  conine  alkaloids. 

Val'er-in(vSl'er-Tn), re.  IValeric -\- glycerin.']  (Chem.) 
A  salt  of  valeric  acid  with  glycerin,  occurring  in  butter, 
dolphin  oil,  etc.,  and  forining  an  oily  li(Jftid  with  a  slight- 
ly unpleasant  odor. 

Va-ler'I-trlne  (va-lerT-trTn  or  -tren),  n.  IValerio  + 
Iroxiiim  + -ine.]  (Chem.)  A  base,  CijHjjN',  produced  to- 
gether with  valeridine,  which  it  resembles. 

Val'er-O-.  (Chem.)  A  combining  form  (also  used  ad- 
jectively)  indicating  derivation  from,  or  relation  to,  vale- 
rian or  some  of  its  products,  as  valeric  acid  ;  as  in  valero- 
lactone,  a  colorless  oily  liquid  produced  as  the  anhydride 
of  an  hydroxy  valeric  acid. 

yal'cr-one(v51'er-on),n.  (Chem.)  A keto^  of  valeric 
acid  obtained  as  an  oily  liquid.  ' 

Val'sr-yl  (-T1),  n.  IValeric  +  -yl."]  (Chem.)  The 
hypothetical  radical  CsH„0,  regarded  as  the  essential 
nucleus  of  certain  valeric  acid  derivatives. 

Val'OT-yl-ene  (-en),  re.  (Chem.)  A  liquid  hydrocar- 
bon, OjHs ;  —  called  also  pentine. 

Val'et  (vSl'gt  or  vSl'a  ;    277),  re.     [F.  vnlei,  OF.  vallet. 


varlet,  vaslet.  See  Varlet,  and  Vassal.]  1.  A  male 
waiting  servant ;  a  servant  who  attends  on  a  gentleman's 
person  ;  a  body  servant. 

2.  (Man. )  A  kind  of  goad  or  stick  with  a  point  of  iron. 

II  Valet  do  chambre  (va'la'  de  shiiN'br')  [F.],  a  body  ser- 
vant, or  personal  attendant. 

Val'e-tU'dl-na'ri-an  (vai'e-tu'dT-na'rT-an),  a.  [L. 
valetudinarius,  from  valetudo  state  of  health,  health,  ill 
health,  fr.  valere  to  be  strong  or  well :  cf.  F.  valetudi- 
naire.  See  Valiant.]  Of  infirm  health  ;  seeking  to  re- 
cover health ;  sickly ;  weakly  ;  infirm. 

My  feeble  health  and  valetudinarian  stomach.     Coleridge. 

The  virtue  whicli  the  world  wants  is  a  healthful  virtue,  not 
a  valetudinarian  virtue.  JIacaulay. 

Val'e-tU'dl-na'ri-an,  n  A  person  of  a  weak  or  sickly 
constitution  ;  one  who  is  seeking  to  recover  health. 

Valetudinarians  rjust  live  where  they  can  command  and 
scold.  Swift. 

Val'e-tU'dl-na'ri-an-lsm  (-tz'm),  re.     The  condition 

of  a  valetudinarian  ;  a  state  of  feeble  health  ;  infirmity. 

Val'e-tU'di-na-ry  (-tii'di-na-ry),  a.     Infirm;  sickly; 

valetudinarian.  —  Val'e-tu'dl-na-rl-ness,  re. 

It  renders  the  habit  of  society  dangerously  valetudinary.  Surke. 

Val'e-tU'di-na-ry,  re.     A  valetudinarian. 

Val'e-tu'di-nous  (-niis),  a.  Valetudinarian.  [06s.] 
"  The  valetudinous  condition  of  King  Edward."    Fuller. 

Val-hal'la  (val-hal'la),  n.  [Icel.  valholl,  literally, 
hall  of  the  slain  ;  valr  the  slain  (akin  to  AS.  wsel,  OHG. 
ival  battlefield,  ivuol  defeat,  slaughter,  AS.  u-ol  pesti- 
lence) -)-  h'dll  a  royal  liaL.  See  Hall,  and  cf.  Walhalla.] 
[Written  also  walhalla.]  1.  (Scand.  3Iyth.)  The  palace 
of  immortality,  inhabited  by  the  souls  of  heroes  slain  in 
battle. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  hall  or  temple  adorned  with  statues  and 
memorials  of  a  nation's  heroes ;  specifically,  the  Pantheon 
near  Ratisbon,  in  Bavaria,  consecrated  to  the  illustrious 
dead  of  all  Germany. 

Val'lance  (vSl'yans), )  n.   [Cf.  F.  vaillance.  See  Val- 

Val'lan-cy  (-yan-sy),  (  iant.]  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  valiant ;  bravery ;  valor.  [06s.]  "His  doughty 
valiance."  Spenser. 

Val'iant  (vSl'yant),  a.  [OE.  valiant,  F.  vaillant,  OF. 
vaillant,  valant,  originally  p.  pr.  of  OF.  &  F.  valoir  to 
be  worth,  L.  valere  to  be  strong.  See  Wield,  and  cf. 
Avail,    Convalesce,    Equivalent,    Prevail,    Valid.] 

1.  Vigorous  in  body ;  strong  ;  powerful ;  as,  a  valiant 
fencer.     [06s.]  Walton. 

2.  Intrepid  in  danger ;  courageous ;  brave. 

A  valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman.  Shak. 

And  Saul  said  to  David  ...  be  thou  valiant  for  me,  and  fight 

the  Lord's  battles.  1  Sam.  xviii.  17. 

3.  Performed  with  valor  or  bravery ;  heroic.  "  Thou 
•bearest  the  highest  name  for  valiant  acts."  Milton. 

[The  saints]  have  made  such  valiant  confessions. 

J.  H.  Newman. 

—  Val'Iant-ly,  ad«j.  — Val'lant-ness,  n. 

Val'id  (vSl'id),  a.  [F.  valide,  L.  validus  strong,  from 
valere  to  be  strong.  See  Valiant.]  1.  Strong ;  power- 
ful; efficient.  [06s.]  "Perhaps  more  valid  arms  .  .  . 
may  serve  to  better  us."  Milton. 

2.  Having  sufficient  strength  or  force ;  founded  in 
truth ;  capable  of  being  justified,  defended,  or  sup- 
ported ;  not  weak  or  defective ;  sound ;  good ;  effica- 
cious ;  as,  a  valid  argument ;  a  valid  objection. 

An  answer  that  is  open  to  no  valid  exception.    I.  Tar/lor. 

3.  (Law)  Having  legal  strength  or  force ;  executed 
with  the  proper  formalities;  incapable  of  being  right- 
fully overthrown  or  set  aside  ;  as,  a  valid  deed  ;  a  valid 
covenant ;  a  valid  instrument  of  any  kind  ;  a  valid  claim 
or  title ;  a  valid  marriage. 

Syn.  —Prevalent ;  available ;  efficacious ;  just ;  good'; 
weighty ;  sufficient ;  sound ;  well-grounded. 

Val'i-date  (-I-dat),  v.  t.  [See  Valid.]  To  confirm ; 
to  render  valid  ;  to  give  legal  force  to. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  .  .  .  refusing  to  vaKrfa'e  at  once  the 
election  of  an  official  candidate.  London  Spectator. 

Val'i-da'tlon  (-da'shiSn),  re.  [Cf.  F.  validation.]  The 
act  of  giving  validity,     [i?.]  Knowles. 

Va-Ud'l-ty  (va-lId'T-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  validite,  L.  va- 
liditas  strength.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  valid ; 
strength ;  force  ;  especially,  power  to  convince ;  just- 
ness ;  soundness ;  as,  the  validity  of  an  argument  or 
proof ;  the  validity  of  an  objection. 

2.  (Law)  Legal  strength,  force,  or  authority;  that 
quality  of  a  thing  which  renders  it  supportable  in  law, 
or  equity ;  as,  the  validity  of  a  will ;  the  validity  of  a  con- 
tract, claim,  or  title. 

3.  Value.     [06s.]     "Rich vaZiffrty."  Shak. 
Val'ld-ly  (vai'id-iy),  adv.    lu  a  valid  manner ;  so  as 

to  be  valid. 

Val'ld-ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  valid. 

Val'inch  (val'inch),  re.  [Cf.  F.  avaler  to  let  down, 
drink  up.  Cf.  Avalanche.]  A  tube  for  drawing  liquors 
from  a  cask  by  the  bunghole.     [Written  also  velinche.] 

Va-Use'  (va-les';  277),  re.  [F.  valise;  cf.  It.  valigia, 
Sp.  balija,  LL.  valisia,  valesia  ;  of  uncertain  origin,  per- 
haps through  (assumed)  LL.  vidulitia,  from  L.  vidulus 
a  leathern  trunk ;  a  knapsack.]  A  small  sack  or  case, 
usually  of  leather,  but  sometimes  of  other  material,  for 
containing  the  clothes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  of  a  traveler ; 
a  traveling  bag ;  a  portmanteau. 

Val-liyr'i-a  (val-klr'T-a),  re.  [Icel.  valkyrja  (akin  to 
AS.  wselcyrie) ;  valr  the  slain  -+-  kjosa  to  choose.  See 
Valhalla,  and  Choose.]  (Scand.  Myth.)  One  of  the 
maidens  of  Odin,  represented  as  awful  and  beautiful, 
who  presided  over  battle  and  marked  out  those  who 
were  to  be  slain,  and  who  also  ministered  at  the  feasts 
of  heroes  in  Valhalla.  [Written  also  Valkyr,  and  Walkyr.] 

Val-kyr'i-an  (-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Val- 
kyrias ;  hence,  relating  to  battle.  "  Ourself  have  often 
tried  Valley rian  \\ymns."  Tennyson. 

Val-lan'cy  (vSl-lSn's^),  re.  [From  Valance.]  A 
large  wig  that  shades  the  face.     [06s.] 


Valley  Koof. 


Vallar  (vSller),  a.  [L.  vallaris.]  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  rampart. 

Vallar  crown  (Rom.  Antiq.),  a  circular  gold  crown  with 
palisades,  bestowed  upon  the  soldier  who  first  sur- 
mounted the  rampart  and  broke  into  the  enemy's  camp. 

Val'lar,  re.     A  vallar  crown. 

Val1a-ry  (vSl'la-r^),  a.    Same  as  Vallar. 

Val-la'tlon  (vSl-la'shtin),  re.  [L.  vallatio,  fr.  vallare 
to  surround  with  a  rampart,  fr.  vallum  rampart.  See 
Wall,  n.]     A  rampart  or  intrenchment.       1 

Valla-tO-iy  (vSl'la-to-rJ^),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
vallation ;  used  for  a  vallation ;  as,  vallatory  reeds. 
[06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

II  Val-lec'U-la  (vSl-lgk'iS-la),  n.  ;  pi.  VALLECOLiE  (-15). 
[NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  vallis,  valles,  a  valley.]  1.  (Anal.)  A 
groove  ;  a  fossa ;  as,  the  vallecula,  or  fossa,  which  sepa- 
rates the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum. 

2.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  grooves,  or  hollows,  between  the 
ribs  of  the  fruit  of  umbelliferous  plants. 

Val'let's'  pills'  (val'lfiz'  ptlz').  [From  Dr.  Vallet  of 
Paris.]  (Med.)  Pills  containing  sulphate  of  iron  and 
carbonate  of  sodium,  mixed  with  saccharine  matter ;  — 
called  also  ValleVs  mass. 

Valley  (vSl'li),  n. ;  pi.  Valleys  (-ITz).  [OE.  vale, 
valeie,  OF.  valee,  valede,  F.  vallee,  LL.  vallata,  L.  val- 
lis, valles.  See  Vale.]  1.  The  space  inclosed  between 
ranges  of  hills  or  mountains ;  the  strip  of  land  at  the 
bottom  of  the  depressions  intersecting  a  country,  in- 
cluding usually  the  bed  of  a  stream,  with  frequently 
broad  alluvial  plains  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  stream. 
Also  used  figuratively. 

The  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.       Fs.  zziii.  4. 
Sweet  interchanee 
Of  liiU  and  valley,  rivers,  woods,  ana  plains.       Slilton, 

m^^  Deep  and  narrow  valleys  with  abrupt  sides  are 
usually  the  results  of  erosion  by  water,  and  are  called 
gorges,  ravines,  cations,  gulches,  etc. 

2.  (Arch.)  (a)  The  place  of  meeting  of  two  slopes  of 
a  roof,  which  have  their  plates  running  in  different  di- 
rections, and  form  on  the  plan  a  reen- 
trant angle.  (6)  The  depression  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  two  slopes  on  a  flat  roof. 

Valley  board  (Arch.),  a  board  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  lead  gutter  in  the  valley 
of  a  roof.  The  valley  board  and  lead 
gutter  are  not  usual  in  the  United  States. 

—  Valley  rafter,  or  Valley  piece  (Arch.), 
the  rafter  which  supports  the  valley.  — 
Valley  root  (Arch.),  a  roof  having  one  or 
more  valleys.    See  Valley,  2,  above. 

II  Val'lum  (-Itim),  n. ;  pi.  L.  Valla  (-lal,  E.  Vallums 
(-lumz).  [L.  See  Wall.]  (Rom.  Anliq.)  A  rampart ; 
a  wall,  as  in  a  fortification. 

Va-lO'ni-a  (va-lo'nT-a),  re.  [It.  vallonia,  vallonea,  fr. 
NGr.  paXavta,  /3aAai/iSia,  the  holm  oak,  jSoAdi'i,  jSoAai/i'St, 
an  acorn,  Gr.  j3aAai/os.]  1.  The  acorn  cup  of  two  kinds 
of  oak  (Que7'cus  macrolepis,  and  Q.  vallonea)  found  in 
Eastern  Europe.  It  contains  abundance  of  tannin,  and 
is  much  used  by  tanners  and  dyers. 

2.  [Perhaps  named  from  Its  resemblance  to  an  acorn.] 
(Bot.)  A  genus  of  marine  green  algae,  in  which  the  whole 
frond  consists  of  a  single  oval  or  cylindrical  cell,  often 
an  inch  in  length. 

Val'or  (vSl'er),  n.  [OE.  valour,  OF.  valor,  valur,  va- 
lour, P.  valeiir,  LL.  valor,  fr.  L.  valere  to  be  strong,  or 
worth.  See  Valiant.]  [Written  also  valour.]  1.  Value; 
worth.     lObs.]     "  The  valor  oi  a -penny."    Sir  T.  More. 

2.  Strength  of  mind  in  regard  to  danger ;  that  quality 
which  enables  a  man  to  encounter  danger  with  firmness ; 
personal  bravery ;  courage ;  prowess ;  intrepidity. 

For  contemplation  he  and  valor  formed.         Ifilton. 
When  valor  preys  on  reason, 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.  Shak. 

Fear  to  do  base,  unworthy  things  is  valor.    B.  Jonson. 

3.  A  brave  man  ;  a  man  of  valor.     [JJ.]     Ld.  Lytton. 
Syn.  —  Courage ;  heroism ;  bravery  ^gallantry ;  bold- 
ness ;  fearlessness.    See  Courage,  and  Heroism. 

Val'or-OUS  (-vis),  a.  [Cf.  F.  valeureux,  LL.  valoro- 
sus.]  Possessing  or  exhibiting  valor ;  brave ;  coura- 
geous ;  valiant ;  intrepid.  —  Val'or-OUS-ly,  adv. 

Val-sal'Vl-an  (v51-sal'vi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Valsalva,  an  Italian  anatomist  of  the  17th  century. 

Valsalvlan  experiment  (Med.),  the  process  of  inflating 
the  middle  ear  by  closing  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and 
blowing  so  as  to  puff  out  the  cheeks. 

Val'u-a-ble  (vSl'ii-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Having  value  or 
worth ;  possessing  qualities  which  are  useful  and  es- 
teemed ;  precious ;  costly ;  as,  a  valuable  horse  ;  valua- 
ble land ;  a  valuable  cargo. 

2.  Worthy  ;  estimable  ;  deserving  esteem  ;  as,  a  val- 
uable friend ;  a  valuable  companion. 

Valuable  consideration  (Law),  an  equivalent  or  compen- 
sation having  value  given  for  a  thing  purchased,  as  money, 
marriage,  services,  etc.  Blackstone.    Bouvier. 

Val'U-a-ble,  n.  A  pracious  possession;  a  thing  of 
value,  especially  a  small  thing,  as  an  article  of  jewelry ; 

—  used  mostly  in  the  plural. 

The  food  and  valuables  they  offer  to  the  gods.      Tylor. 

Val'u-a-l)le-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  valuable. 

Val'U-a-Wy,  adv.    So  as  to  be  of  value. 

Val'U-a'tlon  (vSl'iS-a'shiin),  re.  1.  The  act  of  valu- 
ing, or  of  estimating  value  or  worth  ;  the  act  of  setting 
a  price  ;  estimation  ;  appraisement ;  as,  a  valuation  of 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  taxation. 

2.  Value  cet  upon  a  thing ;  estimated  value  or  worth ; 
as,  the  goods  sold  for  more  than  their  valuation. 
Since  of  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a  valuation.  Shak. 

Val'U-a'tor  (vSl'ii-a'ter),  n.  One  who  assesses,  or  sets 
a  value  on,  anything  ;  an  appraiser.  Sii'ift. 

Val'ue  (val'u),  n.  [OF.  value,  fr.  valoir,  p.  p.  valu, 
to  be  worth,  f  r.  L.  valere  to  be  strong,  to  be  worth.  See 
Valiant.]     1.  The  property  or  aggregate  properties  oi 
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S  tbing  by  which  it  is  rendered  useful  or  desirable,  or  the 
degree  of  such  property  or  sum  of  properties ;  worth ; 
excellence  ;  utility ;  importance. 

Ye  are  all  physicians  of  no  value.         Job  xiii.  4. 

Ye  are  of  more  vahie  than  many  sparrows.  3Iait.  x.  31. 

Ciesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtue, 

And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life.      Addison. 

Before  events  shall  have  decided  on  the  value  of  the  measures. 

Mat'shall. 

2.  (Trade  &  PoUi.  Econ.)  Worth  estimated  by  any 
standard  of  purchasing  power,  especially  by  the  market 
price,  or  the  amount  of  money  agreed  upon  aa  an  equiv- 
ilent  to  the  utility  and  cost  of  anything. 

An  article  may  be  possessed  of  the  highest  degree  of  utility, 

or  power  to  minister  to  our  wants  and  enjoyments,  and  may 

be  universally  made  use  of,  without  possessing  excliangeable 

value.  31*Culloch. 

Value  is  the  power  to  command  commodities  generally. 

.^1.  L.  Chapin  iJo/ins07i's  Cyc). 

Value  is  the  generic  term  which  expresses  power  in  exchange. 

F.A.  tValker. 

His  design  was  not  to  pay  him  the  value  of  his  pictures,  be- 
cause they  were  above  any  price.  Dryden. 

^W^  In  political  economy,  value  is  often  distinguished 
as  intrinsic  and  excliangeable.  Intrinsic  value  is  the  same 
as  utility  or  adaptation  to  satisfy  the  desires  or  wants  of 
men.  Exchangeable  value  is  that  in  an  article  or  product 
which  disposes  individuals  to  jive  for  it  some  quantity 
of  labor,  or  some  other  article  or  product  obtainable  by 
labor ;  as,  pure  air  lias  an  intrinsic  value,  but  generally 
not  an  exchangeable  value. 

3.  Precise  signification ;  import ;  as,  the  value  of  a 
word ;  the  value  of  a  legal  instrument.  Mitford. 

4.  Esteem;  regard,  Dryden. 
My  relation  to  the  person  was  so  near,  and  my  value  for  him 

JO  great.  By.  Burnet. 

6.  (Mus.)  The  relative  length  or  duration  of  a  tone  or 

note,  answering  to  quantity  in  prosody ;  thus,  a  quarter 

note  [  j   ]  has  the  value  of  two  eighth  notes  [  H  D  ]• 

6.  In  an  artistioal  composition,  the  character  of  any 
one  part  in  its  relation  to  other  parts  and  to  the  whole ; 
—  often  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  values  are  well  given, 
or  well  maintained. 

7.  Valor.     [Written  also  valew.']    [OJj.]        Spenser. 
Value  received,  a  phrase  usually  employed  in  a  bill  of 

exchange  or  a  promissory  note,  to  denote  that  a  consid- 
eration has  been  given  for  it.  Bouvier. 
Val'ue  (vSl'ii),  v.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  VAiuED  (-lid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Valiung.]     1.  To  estimate  the  value,  or 
worth,  of ;   to  rate  at  a  certain  price  ;  to  appraise ;  to 
reckon  with  respect  to  number,  power,  importance,  etc. 
The  mind  doth  value  every  moment.  Sacon. 
The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong.  Shak. 

The  king  must  take  it  ill. 
That  he 's  so  slightly  valued  in  his  messenger.       Shak. 
Neither  of  them  valued  their  promises  according  to  rules  of 
honor  or  integrity.  Clarendon. 

2.  To  rate  highly;  to  have  in  high  esteem ;  to  hold  in 
respect  and  estimation  ;  to  appreciate  ;  to  prize  j  as,  to 
value  one  for  his  works  or  his  virtues. 

Which  of  the  dukes  he  values  most.  Shak. 

3.  To  raise  to  estimation ;  to  cause  to  have  value, 
either  real  or  apparent ;  to  enhance  in  value.     [Ofo.] 

Some  value  themselves  to  their  country  by  jealousies  of  the 
crown.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

4.  To  be  worth  ;  to  be  equal  to  in  value.     [06s.] 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 

The  cost  that  did  conclude  it.  Shak. 

Syn.  —To  compute ;  rate  ;  appraise ;  esteem ;  respect ; 
regard ;  estimate ;  prize ;  appreciate. 

Val'ued  (-iid),  a.  Highly  regarded  ;  esteemed ;  prized; 
as,  a  valued  contributor ;  a  valued  friend. 

Valued  policy.    See  under  Policy. 

Val'ue-less,  a.    Being  of  no  value ;  having  no  worth. 

Val'U-er  (-ii-er),  n.     One  who  values  ;  an  appraiser. 

Val'nre  (-iJr),  n.    Value.     [06s.]  Ld.  Berners 

Val'va-sor  (-va-s8r),  n.    {Feud.  Law)   See  Vavasoe. 

II  Val-va'ta  (vSl-va'ta),   n.     [NL. ;    cf.  L,   valvalus 
having  folding  doors.    See  Valve.]    {Zool.)  A.      ^^, 
genus  of  small  spiral  fresh-water  gastropods  *j^^Q- 
having  an  operculum.  «8ij^n 

Valv'ate  (vSlv'St),  a.    [L.  valvatus  hav-  ^~*«>' 

ing  folding  doors.]  1.  Resembling,  or  Valvata  ( Val- 
serviug  as,  a  valve ;  consisting  of,  or  open-  •"""  tricari- 
ing  by,  a  valve  or  valves ;  valvular.  nata). .  Nat. 

2.  (Boi.)  (a)  Meeting  at  the  edges  with- 
out  overlapping ;  —  said  of  the  sepals  or  the  petals  of  flow- 
ers in  aestivation,  and  of  leaves  in  vernation.    (6)  Open- 
ing as  if  by  doors  or  valves,  as  most  kinds  of  capsules 
and  some  anthers. 

Valve  (vSlv),  n.    [L.  valva  the  loaf,  fold,  or  valve  of 

adoor:cf.  F.  valve.^    1.  A  door;  especially,  one  of  a 

pair  of  folding  doors,  or  one  of  the  leaves  of  such  a  door. 

Swift  through  the  valves  the  visionary  fair 

Repassed.  Pope. 

Heavily  closed, .  .  .  the  valves  of  the  barn  doors.    Longfellow. 

2.  A  lid,  plug,  or  cover,  applied  to  an  aperture  so  that 
by  its  movement,  as  by  swinging,  lifting  and  falling, 
sliding,  turning,  or  the  like,  it  will  open  or  close  the  aper- 
ture to  permit  or  prevent  passage,  as  of  a  fluid. 

|@i^  A  valve  may  act  automatically  so  as  to  be  opened 
by  the  eftort  of  a  fluid  to  pass  in  one  direction,  and  closed 
by  the  effort  to  pass  in  the  other  direction,  as  a  clack 
valve;  or  it  may  be  opened  or  closed  by  hand  or  by  mech- 
anism, as  a  screw  valve,  or  a  slide  valve. 

3.  (Anat.)  One  or  more  membranous  partitions,  flaps, 
or  folds,  wliich  permit  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  a 
vessel  or  cavity  in  one  direction,  but  stop  or  retard  the 
flow  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  as,  the  ileocolic,  mitral, 
and  semilunar  valves. 

4.  (Bol.'i  (a)  One  of  the  pieces  into  which  a  capsule 
naturally  ooparates  when  it  bursts.  (6)  One  of  tlie  two 
similar  portions  of  the  sliell  of  a  diatom,     (c)  A  small 


portion  of  certain  anthers,  wnich  opens  like  a  trapdoor 
to  allow  the  pollen  to  escape,  as  in  the  barberry. 

5.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  pieces  or  divisions  of  bivalve  or 
multivalve  shells. 

Air  valve.  Ball  valve.  Check  valve,  etc.  See  under  Am, 
Ball,  Check,  etc.  —  Double-b«at  valve,  a  kind  of  bal- 
ance valve  usually  consisting  of  a  movable,  open-ended, 
turban-shaped  shell  provided  with  two  faces  of  nearly 
equal  diameters,  one  above  another,  which  rest  upon  two 
corresponding  seats  when  the  valve  is  closed.—  EqulUbrlain 
v)Jt«.  (a)  A  balance  valve.  See  under  Balance.  -(6)  A 
valve  for  permitting  air,  steam,  water,  etc.,  to  pass 
into  or  out  of  a  chamber  so  as  to  establish  or  maintain 
equal  pressure  within  and  vrithout.  —Valve  chest  (ifecA.), 
a  chamber  in  which  a  valve  works;  especially  {Steam 
Engine),  the  steam  chest ;  —called  in  England  valve  box, 
and  valve  casing.  See  Steam  chest,  under  Steam.  —Valve 
face  (Much.),  that  part  of  the  surface  of  a  valve  which 
comes  in  contact  with  the  valve  seat.—V&lve  gear,  or 
Valve  motion  (Steam  Engine),  the  system  of  parts  by 
which  motion  is  given  to  the  valve  or  valves  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  steam  in  the  cylinder.  For  an  illustration  of 
one  form  of  valve  gear,  see  Link  motion.  —  Valve  seat. 
(ilach.)  (a)  Tlie  fixed  surface  on  wliich  a  valve  rests  or 
against  which  it  presses.  (6)  A  part  or  piece  on  wliich 
such  a  surface  is  formed.  —Valve  stem  iilach.),  a  rod  at- 
tached to  a  valve,  for  moving  it.  —  Valve  yoke  (Mach.),  a 
strap  embracing  a  slide  valve  and  connecting  it  to  the 
valve  stem. 

Valved  (valvd),  a.  Having  a  valve  or  valves  ;  valvate. 

Valvelet  (vSlv'lgt),  n.  A  little  valve ;  a  valvule  ;  es- 
pecially, one  of  tlie  pieces  which  compose  the  outer  cov- 
ering of  a  pericarp. 

Valve'-Shell'  (vSlv'shel'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  fresh-water 
gastropod  of  the  genus  Valvata. 

II  Val'vu-la  (v51'vii-li),  n. ;  pi.  Valvule  (-le).  [NL., 
dim,  Ir.  L.  valva  fold,  valve  of  a  door.]  (Aiiat.)  A  little 
valve  or  fold ;  a  valvelet ;  a  valvule. 

Valv'U-lar  (vSlv'ii-ler),  a.    [Cf.  F.  valvulaire."]    1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  valve  or  valves ;  spe- 
cifically (Med.),  of  or  pertaining  to  the 
valves  of  the  heart ;  as,  valvular  disease. 

2.  Containing  valves ;  serving  as  a 
valve ;  opening  by  valves ;  valvate ;  as,  a 
valvular  capsule. 

Valvule  (-iil),  n.    [Cf.  P.  valvule-l 

1.  A  little  valve ;  a  valvelet. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  small  valveUke  process. 
Val'yl-ene  (vai'Il-gn),  n.  [  Faterian  +    „  ,     ,      r, 

-yl.-]     (Chem.)  A  volatile  liquid  hydro-   ^^'^^J,^^  ^''^ 
carbon,   CsHg,   related  to  ethylene  and 
acetylene,  but  possessing  the  property  of  unsaturation  in 
the  third  degree.    It  is  the  only  known  member  of  a  dis- 
tinct series  of  compounds.     It  has  a  garlic  odor. 

Vam'brace  (vam'bras),  n.  [See  Vantbrass.]  (Anc. 
Armor)  Tlie  piece  designed  to  protect  the  arm  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist. 

Va-mose'  (va-mos'),  v.  i.  &  i.  [Sp.  vamos  let  us  go.] 
To  depart  quickly ;  to  decamp  ;  to  depart  from.  [Writ- 
ten also  vamos,  and  vamoose.^     \_Slang,  Eng.  &  U.  <S.] 

Vamp  (vamp),  v.  i.     To  advance ;  to  travel.     [06s.] 

Vamp,  n.  [OE.  vampe,  vaumpe,  vauntpe,  F.  avant- 
pied  the  forefoot,  vamp ;  avant  before,  fore  -f-  pied  foot, 
L.  pes.    See  Advance,  Van  of  an  army,  and  Foot.] 

1.  The  part  of  a  boot  or  shoe  above  the  sole  and  welt, 
and  in  front  of  the  ankle  seam  ;  an  upper. 

2.  Any  piece  added  to  an  old  thing  to  give  it  a  new 
appearance.     See  Vamp,  v.  t. 

Vamp,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vamped  (vamt ;  215) ;  p. 

pr.  &  vb.  n.  Vamping.]    To  provide,  as  a  shoe,  with  new 

upper  leather ;  hence,  to  piece,  as  any  old  thing,  with  a 

new  part ;  to  repair ;  to  patch  ;  —  often  followed  by  up. 

I  had  never  much  hopes  of  your  vamped  play.       Swift. 

Vamp'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  vamps ;  one  who  pieces 
an  old  thing  with  something  new  ;  a  cobbler. 

Vamp'er,  v.  i.  [Cf.  Vaunt.]  To  swagger ;  to  make 
an  ostentatious  show.    l_Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.']    Jamieson. 

Vam'pire  (vam'pir),  n.  [F.  vampire  (cl.  It.  vampiro, 
6.  &  D.  vampir),  ir.  Servian  vatnpir.']  [Written  also 
vampyre."]  1.  A  blood-sucking  ghost;  a  soul  of  a  dead 
person  superstitiously  believed  to  come  from  the  grave 
and  wander  about  by  night  sucking  tlie  blood  of  persons 
asleep,  thus  causing  tlieir  death.  This  superstition  is 
now  prevalent  in  parts  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  was  es- 
pecially current  in  Hungary  about  the  year  1730. 

The  persons  who  turn  vampires  are  generally  wizards,  witches, 
suicides,  and  persons  wlio  have  come  to  a  violent  end,  or  have 
been  cursed  by  their  parents  or  by  the  church.         Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  Fig. :  One  who  lives  by  preying  on  others ;  an  ex- 
tortioner ;  a  bloodsucker. 

3.  (Zool.)  Either  one  of  two  or  more  species  of  South 
American  blood-sucking  bats 
belonging  to  the  genera  Des- 
modus  and  Diphylla.  These 
bats  are  destitute  of  molar 
teeth,  but  have  strong,  sliarpi 
cutting  incisors  with  which 
they  make  punctured  wounds 
from  which  they  suck  the 
blood  of  horses,  cattle,  and 
otiier  animals,  as  well  as  man, 
chiefly  during  sleep.  They 
have  a  ca^cal  append.age  to  the  stomacli,  in  wliicli  the 
blood  with  which  they  gorge  them- 
selves is  stored. 

4.  (Zo'i'il.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  liarmless  tropical  Ameri- 
can bats  of  the  genus  Vampyrus, 
especially  V.  spectrum.  These 
bats  feed  upon  insects  and  fruit, 
but  were  formerly  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  suck  the  blood  of  man 
and  animals.  Called  also  false 
vampire. 

Vampire  bat  (2o5/.),  a  vampire,  3. 
Vam'plr-lsm  (vilm'pTi-Tz'm  or 


Skull  of  True  Vampire  (Des- 
uwdits). 


Head  of  False  Vampiro 
( Vampyrus  spectrum). 


v5m'pir-Tz*m),  n.   [Cf.  F.  vampirisme.']   1.  Belief  in  the 
existence  of  vampires. 

2.  The  actions  of  a  vampire ;  the  practice  of  blood- 
sucking. 

3.  Fig. :  The  practice  of  extortion.  Carlyle. 
Vam'plate'  (vam'plaf),  n.     [F.  avant  before,  fore  -j- 

E.  plate.']    A  round  plate  of  iron  on  the  shaft  of  a  tilt- 
ing spear,  to  protect  the  hand.      [Written  also  vamplet.] 

Va'mure  (va'mur),  n.    See  Vauntmijee.     [06s.] 

Van  (vSn),  n.  [Abbrev.  fr.  va^.guard.']  The  front  of 
an  army ;  the  first  line  or  leading  column ;  »lso,  the 
front  luie  or  foremost  division  of  a  fleet,  either  in  sailing 
or  in  battle. 

Standards  and  gonfalons,  Uwixt  van  and  rear, 
Stream  in  the  air.  Milton, 

Van,  n.  [Cornish.]  (Mining)  A  shovel  used  in 
cleansing  ore. 

Van,  V.  t.  (Mining)  To  wash  or  cleanse,  as  a  small 
portion  of  ore,  on  a  shovel.  Raymond. 

Van,  n.  [Abbreviated  from  caravan.']  1.  A  light 
wagou,  either  covered  or  open,  used  by  tradesmen  and 
others  for  tire  transportation  of  goods.     \_Eng.] 

2.  A  large  covered  wagon  for  moving  furniture,  etc., 
also  for  conveying  wild  beasts,  etc.,  for  exhibition. 

3.  A  close  railway  car  for  baggage.  See  the  Note  un- 
der Cak,  2.     lEng.] 

Van,  n.  [L.  vannus  a  van,  or  fan,  for  winnowing 
grain:  cf.  F.  van.     Cf.  Fan,  Van  a  wing.  Winnow.] 

1.  A  fan  or  other  contrivance,  as  a  sieve,  for  winnow- 
ing grain. 

2.  [OF.  vanne,  F.  vanneaii  beam  feather  (cf.  It.  vanno 
a  wing)  fr.  L.  vannus.  See  Etymology  above.]  A  wing 
with  which  the  air  is  beaten.  lArchaic']  "  [Angels]  on 
their  plumy  vans  received  him."  Milton. 

He  wheeled  in  air,  and  stretched  his  vans  in  vain  ; 

His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  sustain.  Dryden, 

Van,  V.  t.  [Cf.  P.  vanner  to  winnow,  to  fan.  Sea 
Van  a  winnowing  machine.]  To  fan,  or  to  cleanse  by 
fanning  ;  to  winnow.     [06s. J  Bacon. 

Van'a-date  (-a-dat),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vanadate.']  (Chem.) 
A  salt  of  vanadic  acid.     [Formerly  also  vanadiate.] 

Va-nad'ic  (va-nad'Tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
obtained  from,  vanadium  ;  containing  vanadium ;  specif- 
ically, designating  tliose  compounds  in  whicli  vanadium 
has  a  relatively  higher  valence  as  contrasted  with  the 
vanadious  compounds ;  as,  vanadic  oxide. 

Vanadic  acid  (Chem.),  an  acid  analogous  to  phosphoric 
acid,  not  knovi^n  in  the  free  state  but  forming  a  well- 
known  series  of  salts. 

Va-nad'i-nite  (va-nad'I-nit),  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral 
occurring  in  yellowish,  brownish,  and  ruby-red  hexagonal 
crystals.  It  consists  of  lead  vanadate  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  lead  chloride. 

Va-na'di-OUS  (va-na'di-ils),  a,  (Chem.)  Pertaining 
to,  or  containing,  vanadium  ;  specifically,  designating 
those  compounds  in  which  vanadium  has  a  lower  valence 
as  contrasted  with  the  vanadic  compounds ;  as,  vana- 
dious  acid.     [Sometimes  written  also  vanadous.] 

Van'a-dite  (vSn'a-dit),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  vana- 
dious acid,  analogous  to  a  nitrite  or  a  phosphite. 

Va-na'di-um  (va-na'dl-um),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Icel.  Vana- 
dis,  a  surname  of  the  Scandinavian  goddess  Freya.] 
(Chem.)  A  rare  element  of  the  nitrogen-phosphorus 
group,  found  combined,  in  vanadates,  in  certain  miner- 
als, and  reduced  as  an  infusible,  grayish-wliite  metallic 
powder.  It  is  intermediate  between  the  metals  and  the 
non-metals,  having  both  basic  and  acid  properties.  Sym- 
bol V  (or  Vd,  rarely).     Atomic  weight  51.2. 

Van'a-dous  (van'a-diis),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  vanadium ;  obtained  from  vanadium  ;  —  said  of  an  acid 
containing  one  equivalent  of  vanadium  and  two  of  oxygen. 

Van'a-dyl  (-dll),  n.  iVanad'mm  +  -yl.]  (Chem.) 
The  hypothetical  radical  VO,  regarded  as  a  characteristic 
residue  of  certain  vanadium  compounds. 

Van'-COU'ri-er  (-koo'rl-er),  n.  [F.  avant-courrier. 
See  Avant,  Van  of  an  army,  and  Coukiek,  and  cf. 
AvANT-cocEiEE,  Vaunt-courier.]  One  sent  in  advance  ; 
an  avant-courier ;  a  precursor. 

Van'dal  (vau'dal),  71.  [L.  Vandalus,  Vandalius ;  of 
Teutonic  origin,  and  probably  originally  signifying,  a 
wanderer.  Cf.  Wander.]  1.  (Anc.  Hist.)  One  of  a 
Teutonic  race,  formerly  dwelling  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  Baltic,  the  most  barbarous  and  fierce  of  the  northern 
nations  that  plundered  Rome  in  the  5th  century,  noto- 
rious for  destroying  the  monuments  of  art  and  literature. 

2.  Hence,  one  who  willfully  destroys  or  defaces  any 
work  of  art  or  Uterature. 

The  Vandah  of  our  isle, 
Sworn  foes  to  sense  and  law.  Cowper, 

Van'dal  (vSn'dal),  )  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the 

Van-dal'lC  (viln-dSl'Tk),  |  Vandals ;  resembling  the 
Vandals  in  barbarism  and  destructiveuess. 

Van'dal-ism  (vaii'd«l-Tz'm),  n.  The  spirit  or  conduct 
of  the  Vandals  ;  ferocious  cruelty ;  liostility  to  the  arts 
and  literature,  or  willful  destruction  or  defacement  of 
their  monument. 

Van-dyke'  (vSu-dili'),  a.  Of  or  pertainmg  to  the 
style  of  Vandyke  the  painter ;  used  or  represented  by 
Vandyke.  "  His  Vandyke  dress."  Macaulay.  [Written 
also  Vandyck.] 

Vandyke  brown  (Paint.),  a  pigment  of  a  deep  seinitrans- 
parent  brown  color,  supposed  to  be  the  color  used  by 
Vandyke  in  his  pictures.  —  Vandyke  collar  or  cape,  a 
broad  collar  or  cape  of  fine  linen  and  laoe  witli  a  deep 
pointed  or  sonlloped  edge,  worn  lyinp  on  the  shoulders  ; 

—  so  called  from  its  Hppear.ince  in  pictures  by  Vandyke 

—  Vandyke  edge,  an  edge  having  oniamental  triiuigiil.ir 
points.         »., 

Van-dyke',  n.  A  picture  liy  Vandyke.  Also,  a  Van- 
dykocoUar,  ora  Vandyke  edge.  [Written  also  I'andyck.] 

Van-dyke',  r.  t.  To  fit  (U-  turnibh  with  n  Vandyke ; 
to  form  with  points  m  scallops  lilto  a  Vandyke.  [A'.] 
[Writtfli  also  Vandyck.] 

Vane  (viin),  n.    [01';.  &  Prov.  K.  fane  woathorcook, 


use,    Sinite,   rvjde,   full,    up,    Orn ;    pity ;    food,   i^ot ;    out,   oil ;      cliair ;    go ;    sing,   iQk  j    tUen,    tliiu ;    bou  ;    all  =  z  in  azure. 
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banner,  AS.  Jana  a  banner,  flag ;  akin  to  D.  ■vaan,  G. 
fahne,  OHG.  fano  cloth,  gund /ano  flag,  Icel.fani,  Sw. 
/ana,  Dan.  /ane,  Goth,  /ama  cloth,  L.  pannus,  and  per- 
haps to  Gr.  Trrjros  a  web,  irriviov  a  bobbin,  spool.  Cf. 
Fanon,  Pane  a  compartment,  panel.]  1.  A  contrivance 
attached  to  some  elevated  object  for  the  purpose  of 
shov/ing  which  way  the  wind  blows ;  a  weathercock. 
It  is  usually  a  plate  or  strip  of  metal,  or  slip  of  wood, 
often  cut  into  some  fanciful  form,  and  placed  upon  a 
perpendicular  axis  around  which  it  moves  freely. 

Aye  undiscreet,  and  changing  as  a  vane.       Chaucer. 

2.  Any  flat,  extended  surface  attached  to  an  axis  and 
moved  by  the  wind  ;  as,  the  vane  of  a  windmill ;  hence, 
a  similar  fixture  of  any  form  moved  in  or  by  water,  air, 
or  other  fluid ;  as,  the  vane  of  a  screw  propeller,  a  fan 
blower,  an  anemometer,  etc. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  rhachis  and  web  of  a  feather  taken  to- 
gether. 

4.  One  of  the  sights  of  a  compass,  quadrant,  etc. 
Vane  of  a  leveling  staff.    (Surv.)  Same  as  Target,  3. 

II  Van-es'sa  (v3n-gs'sa),  re.  [Probably  from  Swift's 
poem  of  Cadenus  and 
Vanessa.  See  Vanes- 
sa, in  the  Dictionary 
of  Noted  Names  in  Fic- 
tion.] (Zool.)  Any 
one  of  numerous  spe- 
cies of  handsomely  col- 
ored butterflies  belong- 
ing to  Vanessa  and  al- 
lied  genera.  Many  of  Vanessad'anessaffrar^-oXrWrngs 
these  species  have  the  '^"""""^  *°  *°"  Markmgs. 

edges  of  the  wings  irregularly  scalloped. 

Van-es'sl-an  (vSn-gs'si-an),  n.    {Zool.)  A  Vanessa. 

Van'Ioss'  (van'fSs'),  n.  [P.  av ant-fosse ;  avant  be- 
fore -\- fosse  ditch.  Cf.  Fosse.]  {Fort.)  A  ditch  on  the 
outside  of  tlie  counterscarp,  usually  full  of  water. 

Vang  (vang),  n.  [D.  vangen  to  catch,  seize.  See 
Fang.]     {Naiii.)  A  rope  to  steady  the  peak  of  a  gaff. 

Van'glo  (vSn'glo),  n.  {Bot.)  Benne  {Sesamuin  ori- 
entale) ;  also,  its  seeds  ;  —  so  called  in  the  West  Indies. 

Van'guard'  (vSn'gard'),  n.  [For  vantgiiard,  avant- 
guard,  F.  avant-garde ;  avant  before,  fore  +  garde 
guard.  See  Avant,  Ab-,  Ante-,  and  Guakd,  and  cf.  Ad- 
vance, Vamp,  Van  of  an  army,  Vaward.]  {Mil.)  The 
troops  who  march  in  front  of  an  army ;  the  advance 
guard ;  the  van. 

Va-nll'la  (va-nT11a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Sp.  vainilla,  dim. 
of  Sp.  vaina  a  sheath,  a  pod,  L.  va- 
gina ;  because  its  grains,  or  seeds,  are 
contained  in  little  pods.]  1.  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  climbing  orchidaceous 
plants,  natives  of  tropical  America. 

2.  The  long  podlike  capsules  of  Va- 
nilla planifolia,  and  V.  claviculata, 
remarkable  for  their  delicate  and 
agreeable  odor,  and  for  the  volatile, 
odoriferous  oil  extracted  from  them ; 
also,  the  flavoring  extract  made  from 
the  capsules,  extensively  used  in  con- 
fectionery, perfumery,  etc. 

1^°°  As  a  medicine,  vanilla  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  powers  analogous  to 
valerian,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  far  more  grateful. 

Cuban  vanilla,  a  sweet-scented  West 
Indian  composite  slirub  (Eupatorium, 
Dalea),  —  Vanilla  bean,  the  long  cai)- 
sule  of   the   vanilla   plant.  —  Vanilla  TT-.-ii,.   ■iri„wori„» 
gass.     Same  as  Moly  grass,  under  I^,S  a^nTpod"^ 
Holy. 

Va-nil'late  (-lat),  n.    (Chem.)  A  salt  of  vanillic  acid. 

Va-nil'llc  (-lik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  de- 
rived from,  vanilla  or  vanillin ;  resembling  vanillin  ;  spe- 
cifically, designating  an  alcohol  and  an  acid  respectively, 
vanillin  being  the  intermediate  aldehyde. 

Va-nll'lin  (-Im),  H.  {Chem.)  A  white  crystalline  al- 
dehyde having  a  burning  taste  and  the  characteristic 
odor  of  vanilla.  It  is  extracted  from  vanilla  pods,  and  is 
also  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  coniferin,  and  by 
the  oxidation  of  eugenol. 

Va-nil'loes  (-loz),  n.  pi.  An  inferior  kind  of  vanilla, 
the  pods  of  Vanilla  Pompona. 

Va-nll'lyl  (-111),  n.  iVaniUic  ■\- -yl.l  {Chem.)  The: 
hypothetical  radical  characteristic  of  vanillic  alcohol. 

Va-nil'O-qusnce  (-o-kwens),  n.  [L.  vaniloguentia; 
vanus  vain  -j-  loqueniia  talk,  loqui  to  speak.]  Vain  or 
foolish  talk.     [OSs.] 

Va-nil'0-quent  (-kwent),  a.  Talking  foolishly.  \_Obs.'\ 

Van'ish  (vSn'Ish),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vanished 
(-Tsht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Vanishing.]  [OB.  vanissen,  OF. 
vanir  (in  comp.)  :  cf.  OF.  envanir,  esvanir,  esvanuir,  F. 
B'evanoiiir ;  fr.  L.  vanus  empty,  vain;  cf.  L.  vanescere, 
evanescere,  to  vanish.  See  Vain,  and  cf.  Evanescent, 
-isH.]  1.  To  pass  from  a  visible  to  an  invisible  state  ;  to 
go  out  of  sight ;  to  disappear ;  to  fade ;  as,  vapor  vanishes 
from  the  sight  by  being  dissipated  j  a  ship  vanishes  from . 
the  sight  of  spectators  on  land. 

The  horse  vanished  .  .  ,  out  of  sight.        Chaucer. 
Go  ;  vanish  into  air  ;  away  I  Shak. 

The  champions  vanished  from  their  posts  with  the  speed  of 

lightning.  Sir  IV.  Scott. 

Gliding  from  the  twilight  past  to  vanish  among  realities. 

Naivthorne. 

2.  To  be  annihilated  or  lost ;  to  pass  away.  "  AH 
these  delights  will  rajiish."  3filton. 

Van'lsSl  (vSn'Tsh),  n.  {Phon.)  The  brief  terminal 
part  of  a  vowel  or  vocal  element,  differing  more  or  less 
in  quality  from  the  main  part ;  as,  a  as  in  ale  ordinarily 
ends  with  a  vanish  of  i  as  in  ill,  o  as  in  old  with  a  vanisli 
of  00  as  in  foot.  Rush. 

^W  The  vanish  is  included  by  Mr.  Bell  under  the  gen- 
eral term  glide. 


Van'lsh-lng  (viSnlsh-Ing),  a.  &  n.  from  Vanish,  v. 

Vanishing  fraction  (Math.),  a  fraction  which  reduces  to 
the  form  g  for  a  particular  value  of  the  variable  which 
enters  it,  usually  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a 
common  factor  in  both  terms  of  the  fraction,  which  factor 
becomes  0  for  this  particular  value  of  the  variable.  Math. 
Diet.  —  Vanishing  line  (Persp.),  the  intersection  of  tlie 
parallel  of  any  original  plane  and  the  picture ;  one  of  the 
lines  converging  to  the  vanishing  point.  —  Vanishing  point 
(Persp.),  the  point  to  which  all  parallel  lines  in  the  same 
plane  tend  in  the  representation.  Gwilt.  —  VaniBhing 
strsBs  (Phon.),  stress  of  voice  upon  the  closing  portion  of 
a  syllable,    jius/t. 

Van'ish-ment  (-ment),  re.    A  vanishing.     [06.S.] 

Van'i-ty  (-i-ty),  re.  ;  pi.  Vanitees  (-tiz).  [OE.  vanite, 
F.  vanite,  L.  vanitas,  fr.  vanus  empty,  vain.    See  Vain.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vain ;  want  of  sub- 
stance to  satisfy  desire  ;  emptiness ;  unsubstantialness  ; 
unrealness;  falsity. 

Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher,  vanity  of  vanities  ;  all 
is  vanity.  Eccl.  i.  2. 

Here  I  may  well  show  the  vanity  of  that  which  is  reported  in 
the  story  of  Walsingham.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  An  inflation  of  mind  upon  slight  grounds ;  empty 
pride  inspired  by  an  overweening  conceit  of  one's  per- 
sonal attainments  or  decorations ;  an  excessive  desire  for 
notice  or  approval ;  pride ;  ostentation ;  conceit. 

The  exquisitely  sensitive  vanity  of  Garrick  was  galled. 

Macaulay. 

3.  That  which  is  vain ;  anything  empty,  visionary,  un- 
real, or  unsubstantial ;  fruitless  desire  or  effort ;  trifling 
labor  productive  of  no  good  ;  empty  pleasure ;  vain  pur- 
suit ;  idle  show  ;  unsubstantial  enjoyment. 

Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher.  Eccl.  i.  2. 
Vanity  possesseth  many  who  are  desirous  to  know  the  cer- 
tainty of  things  to  come.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
[Sin]  with  vanity  had  filled  the  works  of  men.  Milton. 
Tliink  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled. 
That  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead  ; 
Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards.  Pope. 

4.  One  of  the  established  characters  in  the  old  moral- 
ities and  puppet  shows.     See  Morality,  re.,  5. 

You  .  .  .  take  vanity  the  puppet's  part.  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Egotism ;  pride  ;  emptiness ;  worthlessness ; 
seU-suiHciency.    See  Egotism,  and  Pride. 

Van'jas  (vSn'jas),  re.  (Zool.)  The  Australian  pied 
crow  shrike  {Strepera  graculina).  It  is  glossy  bluish 
black,  with  the  under  tail  coverts  and  the  tips  and  bases 
of  the  tail  feathers  white. 

Van'ner  (vau'ner),  n.  {Mining)  A  machine  for  con- 
centrating ore.     See  FauE  vahnek. 

Van'ner  hawk'  (hak').    The  kestrel.    IProv.  Eng.'] 

Van'ning,  n.  {Mining)  A  process  by  which  ores  are 
washed  on  a  shovel,  or  in  a  vanner. 

Van'quish  (van'kwish),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Van- 
quished (-kwisht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  VANQrasHiNS.]  [OE. 
venquishen,  venquissen,  venldsen,  F.  vaincre,  pret.  vain- 
qitis,  OF.  veinire,  pret.  venqui,  venquis  (cf.  an  OF.  infin. 
vainquir),  It.  L.  vincere ;  akin  to  AS.  wig  war,  battle, 
wigend  a  warrior,  wigan  to  contend,  fight,  OHG.  wigant 
a  warrior,  ivigan  to  fight,  Icel.  vJg  battle,  Goth,  weihan 
to  fight,  contend.  Cf.  Convince,  Evict,  Invincible,  Vic- 
tor.] 1.  To  conquer,  overcome,  or  subdue  in  battle,  as 
an  enemy.  Hakluyt. 

They  . . .  vanquished  the  rebels  in  all  encounters.    Clarendon. 

2.  Hence,  to  defeat  in  any  contest ;  to  get  the  better 
of  ;  to  put  down ;  to  refute. 

This  bold  assertion  has  been  fully  vanquished  in  a  late  reply 
to  the  Bishop  of  Meaux's  treatise.  Atterbury. 

For  e'en  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still.    Goldsmith. 

Syn.  — To  conquer;  surmount;  overcome;  confute; 
silence.    See  Conquer. 

Van'quish,  re.  {Far.)  A  disease  in  sheep,  in  which 
they  pine  away.     [Written  also  vinquish.'] 

Van'quish-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  vanquished. 

Van'quish-er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  van- 
quishes. Milton. 

Van'quish-ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  vanquishing, 
or  the  state  of  being  vanquished.  Bp.  Hall. 

Van'sire  (vSn'sir),  re.  [The  native  name  :  cf.  F.  van- 
sire.^  {Zool.)  An  ichneumon  {Herpestes  galera)  native 
of  Southern  Africa  and  Madagascar.  It  is  reddish 
brown  or  dark  brown,  grizzled  with  white.  Called  also 
vondsira,  and  marsh  ichneumon. 

Vant  (vant),  V.  i.     See  Vaunt.     [Obs.'\ 

Van'tage  (vau'taj ;  48),  re.  [Aphetic  form  of  OE. 
avantage,  fr.  F.  avaniage.  See  Advantage.]  X.  Supe- 
rior or  more  favorable  situation  or  opportunity  ;  gain  ; 
profit ;  advantage.     [iJ.] 

O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee  1  Shak. 

2.  {Lawn  Tennis)  The  first  point  after  deuce. 

^^  When  the  server  wins  this  point,  it  is  called  van- 
tage in;  when  the  receiver,  or  striker  out,  wins,  it  is 
called  vantage  out. 

To  have  at  vantage,  to  have  the  advantage  of ;  to  be  in 
a  more  favorable  condition  than.  "  He  had  them  at  van- 
tage, being  tired  and  harassed  with  a  long  march."  Pa- 
con.  —  Vantage  ground,  superiority  of  state  or  place  ;  the 
place  or  condition  which  gives  one  an  advantage  over 
another.    "The  vantage  ground  ot  truth."  Bacon. 

It  is  these  things  that  give  him  his  actual  standing,  and  it  is 
from  this  vantage  ground  that  he  looks  around  him.    /.  Taylor. 

Van'tage,  v.  t.    To  profit ;  to  aid.     [06*.]     Spenser. 

Vant'brace  (vant'bras),  I  re.     [F.  avant  fore  -f-  bras 

Vant'brass  (-br^s),  )  arm :  cf .  F.  brassard  ar- 
mor for  the  arm,  brace,  forearm.  Cf.  Vambrace.]  {Anc. 
Armor)  Armor  for  the  arm  ;  vambrace.  Milton. 

Vant'-cou'rl-er  (-koo'rl-er),  n.  An  avant-courier. 
See  Van-courier.     [Ofe]  Holland. 

Van'ward  (van'werd),  a.  Being  on,  or  towards,  the 
van,  or  front.     "  The  vanward  frontier."      De  Quincey. 

Vap  (v5p),  re.  [See  Vapid.]  That  which  is  vapid,  in- 
sipid, or  lifeless;  especially,  the  lifeless  part  of  liquor  or 
wine.     [Obs.l 

In  vain  it  is  to  wash  a  goblet,  if  you  mean  to  put  into  it  noth- 
ing but  the  dead  lees  and  vap  of  wine.  Jer.  Taylor, 


Vap'ld  (vSp'Id),  a.  [L.  vapidus  having  lost  its  life 
and  spirit,  vapid ;  akin  to  vappa  vapid  wine,  vapor  vapor. 
See  Vapor.]  Having  lost  its  life  and  spirit ;  dead ;  spir- 
itless ;  insipid  ;  flat ;  dull ;  unanimated  ;  as,  vapid  beer ; 
a  vapid  speech ;  a  vapid  state  of  the  blood. 

A  cheap,  bloodless  reformation,  a  guiltless  liberty,  appear  ilat 
and  vapid  to  their  taste.  Burke. 

— Vap'id-ly  (vap'id-ly),  adv.  —  Vap'ld-nesB,  re. 

Va-pid'1-ty  (va-ptd'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  vapid ;  vapidness. 

Va'por  (va'per),  re.  [OE.  vapour,  OF.  vapour,  vapor, 
vapeur,  F.  vapeur,  L.  vapor ;  probably  for  cvapor,  and 
akin  to  Gr.  kotti/os  smoke,  Kan-vetv  to  breathe  fo»lh,  Lith. 
kvepti  to  breathe,  smell.  Buss,  kopote  fine  soot.  Cf. 
Vapid.]  [Written  also  vapojir."]  1.  {Physics)  Any  sub- 
stance in  the  gaseous,  or  aeriform,  state,  the  condition  of 
^which  is  ordinarily  that  of  a  liquid  or  solid. 
C^^  The  term  vapor.ia  sometimes  used  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sense,  as  identical  with  gas;  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  not  so  much  one  of  kind  as  of  degree, 
the  latter  being  applied  to  all  permanently  elastic  fluidB 
except  atmospheric  air,  the  former  to  those  elastic  fiuids 
which  lose  that  condition  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The 
atmosphere  contains  more  or  less  vapor  of  water,  a  por- 
tion of  which,  on  a  reduction  of  temperature,  becomes 
condensed  into  liquid  water  in  the  form  of  rain  or  dew. 
The  vapor  of  water  produced  by  boiling,  especially  in  its 
economic  relations,  is  called  steam. 

Vapor  is  any  substance  in  the  gaseous  condition  at  the  maxi- 
mum of  dentity  consistent  with  that  condition.  This  is  the 
strict  and  proper  meaning  of  the  word  vapor,  jVichel, 

2.  In  a  loose  and  popular  sense,  any  visible  diffused 
substance  floating  in  the  atmosphere  and  impairing  its 
transparency,  as  smoke,  fog,  etc. 

The  vapour  which  that  fro  the  earth  glood  [glided].    Chaucer. 

Fire  and  hail ;  snow  and  vapors  ;  stormy  wind  f  ulfiUing  his 

word.  Ps.  cxlviii.  8. 

3.  Wind;  flatulence.     [06s.]  Bacon, 

4.  Something  unsubstantial,  fleeting,  or  transitory; 
unreal  fancy ;  vain  imagination ;  idle  talk ;  boasting. 

For  what  is  your  life  ?  It  is  even  a  vapor,  that  appeareth  for 
a  little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away.  James  iv.  14. 

5.  pi.  An  old  name  for  hypochondria,  or  melancholy ; 
the  blues.    "  A  tt  of  vapors."  Pope. 

6.  {Pharm.)  A  medicinal  agent  designed  for  adminis- 
tration in  the  form  of  inhaled  vapor.  Brit.  Pharm,. 

Vapor  bath,  (a)  A  bath  in  vapor ;  the  application  of 
vapor  to  the  body,  or  to  a  part  of  it,  in  a  close  place ;  also, 
the  place  itself.  (6)  (Chem.)  A  small  metallic  drying 
oven,  usually  of  copper,  for  drying  and  heating  filter  pa- 
pers, precipitates,  etc.  ;  —  called  also  air  bath.  A  modi- 
fied form  is  provided  with  a  jacket  in  the  outside  parti- 
tion for  holding  water,  or  other  volatile  liquid,  by  which 
the  temperature  may  be  limited  exactly  to  the  required 
degree.  —  Vapor  burner,  a  burner  for  burning  a  vaporized 
hydrocarbon.— Vapor  density  (Chem.),  the  relative  weight 
of  gases  and  vapors  as  compared  with  some  speciflc  stand- 
ard, usually  hydrogen,  but  sometimes  air.  The  vapor 
density  of  gases  and  vaporizable  substances  as  compared 
with  hydrogen,  when  multiplied  by  two,  or  when  com- 
pared with  air  and  multiplied  by  28.8,  gives  the  molecular 
weight.  —  Vapor  engine,  an  engine  worked  by  the  expan> 
sive  force  of  a  vapor,  esp.  a  vapor  other  than  steam. 

Va'por,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vapored  (-perd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Vaporing.]  [From  Vapor,  re.  -■  cf.  L.  vapoi'are  ] 
[Written  also  vapour.^  1.  To  pass  off  in  fumes,  or  as  a 
moist,  floating  substance,  whether  visible  or  invisible ; 
to  steam  ;  to  be  exhaled ;  to  evaporate. 

2.  To  emit  vapor  or  fumes.     [iJ.] 

Running  waters  vapor  not  so  much  as  standing  waters.    Bacon. 

3.  To  talk  idly ;  to  boast  or  vaunt ;  to  brag. 

Poets  used  to  vapor  much  after  this  manner.     Milton* 
We  vapor  and  say,  By  this  time  Matthews  has  beaten  them. 

Walpole* 

Va'por,  V.  t.    To  send  off  in  vapor,  or  as  if  in  vapor; 
as,  to  vapor  away  a  heated  fluid.    [Written  also  vapour.^ 
He  *d  laugh  to  see  one  throw  his  heart  away, 
Anothei-,  sighing,  vapor  forth  his  soul.  £.  Jonsoii, 

Vap'O-ra-Wl'i-ty  (vap'6-ra-bll'i-tj?),  re.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  vaporable. 

Vap'0-ra-ble  (-ra-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  converted 
into  vapor  by  the  agency  of  heat ;  vaporizable. 

Vap'o-rate  (-rat),  v.  i.  [L.  vaporare,  vaporatum. 
See  Vapor.]     To  emit  vapor ;  to  evaporate.     [A] 

Vap'O-ra'tion  (-ra'shiSn),  re.  [Cf.  F.  vaporation,  L. 
vaporatio.^  The  act  or  process  of  converting  into  vapor, 
or  of  passing  off  in  vapor ;  evaporation.     [iJ.] 

Va'pored  (va'perd),  a.     1.  Wet  with  vapors ;  moist. 

2.  Affected  with  the  vapors.    See  Vapor,  re.,  5. 

Va'por-er  (va'pSr-er),  ?j.   One  who  vapors ;  a  braggart. 

Vaporer  moth.    (Zool.)  See  Orqyia. 

Vap'0-rif'er-ous  (vap'o-rif'er-iis),  a.  [L.  vaporifer; 
vapor  -{-ferre  to  bear.]     Conveying  or  producing  vapor. 

Vap'O-ril'ic  (-ik),  a.  [L.  vapor  vapor  -|-  facere  to 
make.]  {Chem.)  Producing  vapor ;  tending  to  pass,  or 
to  cause  to  pass,  into  vapor;  thus,  volatile  fluids  are 
vaporific  ;  heat  is  a  vaporific  agent. 

Va-por'l-Jorm  (vfi-por'T-fSim),  a.  Existing  in  a  vapor- 
ous form  or  state ;  as,  steam  is  a  vaporiform  substance. 

Vap'0-rim'e-ter  (vap'S-rim'e-ter),  re.  [Vapor -{-  -me- 
ter."] An  instrument  for  measuring  the  volume  or  the  ten- 
sion of  any  vapor ;  specifically,  an  instrument  of  this  sort 
used  as  an  alcoholometer  in  testing  spirituous  liquors. 

Va'por-ing  (va'per-Tng),  a.  Talking  idly;  boasting; 
vaunting.  —  Va'por-lng-ly,  adv. 

Va'por-ish,  a.     1.  Full  of  vapors ;  vaporous. 

2.  Hypochondriacal ;  affected  by  hysterics ;  splenetic  i 
peevish ;  humorsome. 

Pallas  grew  vap'rish  once  and  odd.  Pope 

Vap'0-rl'za-ble  (vSp'o-ri'za-b'l  or  va'per-T'- ;  110),  a. 
Capable  of  being  vaporized,  or  converted  into  vapor. 

Vap'0-ri-za'tion  (vap'6-ri-za'shiin  or  va'per-i-),  n. 
[Cf.  F.  vaporisation.']  The  act  or  process  of  vaporizing, 
or  the  state  of  being  converted  into  vapor ;  the  artificial 
formation  of  vapor ;  specifically,  the  conversion  of  water 
into  steam,  as  in  a  steam  boiler. 
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VARIX 


Vap'O-rlze  (vSp'o-rlz  or  va'per-iz),  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p. 
Vapoeized  (-rizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Vaporizing  (-n'zTng).] 
{Cf.  F.  vaporiser.']  To  convert  into  vapor,  as  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  whether  naturally  or  artificially. 

Vaporizing  surface.  (Steam  Boilers)  See  Evaporating 
mrface,  under  Evaporate,  v.  t. 

Vap'O-rize,  v.  i.     To  pass  off  in  vapor. 

Vap'O-ri'zer  (vSp'6-ri'zer  or  va'per-i'-),  re.  One  who, 
Dr  that  which,  vaporizes,  or  converts  into  vapor. 

Va'por-ose'  (va'per-os'),  a.     Full  of  vapor  ;  vaporous. 

Va'por-ons  (-iJs),  a.    [L.  vaporosus :  ci.F.vaporeux.'] 

1.  Having  tlie  form  or  nature  of  vapor.  Holland. 

2.  Full  of  vapors  or  exhalations.  Shak. 
The  warmer  and  more  vaporoiis  air  of  the  valleys.    Derham. 

3.  Producing  vapors;  hence,  windy;  flatulent.  Bacon. 
The  food  which  is  most  vaporous  and  perspirable  is  the  most 

aasily  digested.  Arbutlmot. 

4.  Unreal ;  unsubstantial ;  vain ;  whimsical. 

Such  vaporous  speculations  were  inevitable.    Carhjle. 

Va'por-OUS-ness,  re.    The  quality  of  being  vaporous. 

Va'por-y  (-y),  a.     1.  Full  of  vapors ;  vaporous. 

2.  Hypochondriacal ;  splenetic  ;  peevish. 

Vap'U-la'tlon  (vSp'ii-la'shiin),  re.  [L.  vapulare  to  be 
flogged.]     The  act  of  beating  or  whipping.     [06*.] 

II  Va-que'ro  (va-Jia'ro),  re.  [Sp.,  cowherd,  fr.  vaca  a 
cow,  L.  vacca.  Cf.  Vacher.]  One  who  has  charge  of 
cattle,  horses,  etc.  ;  a  herdsman.     [Southwestern  U.  <S.] 

II  Va'ra  (va'rii),  re.  [Sp.  See  1st  Vake.]  A  Spanish 
measure  of  length  equal  to  about  one  yard.  The  vara 
now  in  use  equals  33.385  inches.  Johnson's  Cyc. 

Va'ran  (va'rSn),  n.  [F.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  monitor. 
See  Monitor,  3. 

Va-ran'gi-an  (va-rSn'jT-an),  re.  One  of  the  Northmen 
who  founded  a  dynasty  in  Russia  in  the  9th  century ; 
also,  one  of  the  Northmen  composing,  at  a  later  date,  the 
imperial  bodyguard  at  Constantinople. 

II  Va-ra'nus  (-ra'nfis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Ar.  uaran,  uaral  : 
cf.  F.  varayi,  from  the  Arabic]  {Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  very 
large  lizards  native  of  Asia  and  Africa.  It  includes  the 
monitors.    See  Monitor,  3. 

Vare  (vSi'),  re.     [Sp.  vara  staff,  wand,  L.  vara  forked 
pole.]    A  wand  or  staff  of  authority  or  justice.     [06«.] 
His  hand  a  vare  of  justice  did  uphold.  Dryden. 

Vare,  re.    (Zo'dl.)  A  weasel.     IProv.  Eng.'] 

Vare  widgeon  (Zo'dl.),  a  female  or  young  male  of  the 
smew  ;  a  weasel  duck ;  —  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  head  to  that  of  a  vare,  or  weasel.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Var'ec  (var'ek),  re.  [F.  varech;  of  Teutonic  origin. 
See  Wrack  seaweed,  wreck.]  The  calcined  ashes  of  any 
coarse  seaweed  used  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  and 
iodine  ;  also,  the  seaweed  itself  ;  fucus ;  wrack. 

II  Va'ri  (va'rl),  re.  [Cf.  F.  vari.]  {Zo'dl.)  The  ring- 
tailed  lemur  (Lemur  catta)  of  Madagascar.  Its  long 
tail  is  annulated  with  black  and  white. 

VaTi-a-ftil'l-ty  (va'rT-a-bTl'T-ty),  re.  [Cf.  F.  varia- 
'Klite.']  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  variable  ;  vari- 
ableness. 

2.  (Biol.)  The  power  possessed  by  living  organisms, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  of  adaptmg  themselves  to 
modifications  or  changes  in  their  environment,  thus 
possibly  giving  rise  to  ultimate  variation  of  structure 
or  function. 

Va'ri-a-ble  (va'ri-a-b'I),  a.  [L.  variabilis:  cf.  P. 
variable.']  1.  Having  the  capacity  of  varying  or  chan- 
ging ;  capable  of  alteration  in  any  manner  ;  changeable  ; 
as,  variable  winds  or  seasons ;  a  variable  quantity. 

2.  Liable  to  vary ;  too  susceptible  of  change  ;  muta- 
ble ;  fickle  ;  unsteady ;  inconstant ;  as,  the  affections  of 
men  are  variable;  passions  are  variable. 

Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable.         Shak. 
His  heart,  I  know,  how  variable  and  vain  I       Hilton. 

Variable  exhaust  (Steam  Eng.),  a  blast  pipe  with  an 
adjustable  opening.  —  Variable  quantity  (Math.),  a  vari- 
able. —  Variable  stars  (Astron.),  fixed  stars  which  vary  in 
their  brightness,  usually  in  more  or  less  uniform  periods. 

Syn.  —  Changeable  ;  mutable  ;  fickle  ;  wavering ;  un- 
steady ;  versatile ;  inconstant. 

Va'ri-a-ble,  ?i.  1.  That  which  is  variable;  that  which 
varies,  or  is  subject  to  change. 

2.  {Math.)  A  quantity  which  may  increase  or  decrease ; 
a  quantity  which  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  values 
in  the  same  expression  ;  a  variable  quantity  ;  as,  in  the 
equation  a;^  —  y'^zzi  Jl^,  z  and  tj  are  variables. 

3.  {Naut.)  {a)  A  shifting  wind,  or  one  that  varies  in 
force.  (6)  pi.  Those  parts  of  the  sea  where  a  steady 
wind  is  not  expected,  especially  the  parts  between  the 
trade-wind  belts. 

Independent  variable  (Math.),  that  one  of  two  or  mora 
variables,  connected  with  each  other  in  any  way  what- 
ever, to  which  changes  are  supposed  to  be  given  at  will. 
Thus,  in  the  equation  a:2  —  j/2  ^  R-,  if  arbitrary  changes 
are  supposed  to  be  given  to  x,  then  x  is  the  independent 
variable,  and  y  is  called  a,  function  oix.  There  may  be 
two  or  more  independent  variables  in  an  equation  or 
problem.    Cf .  Dependent  variable,  under  Dependent. 

Va'rl-a-l)Ie-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
variable ;  variability.  James  i.  17. 

Va'rl-a-bly,  adv.    In  a  variable  manner. 

Va'ri-ance  (-ans),  re.  [L.  variantia.]  X.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  variant ;  change  of  condition ;  variation. 

2.  Difference  that  produces  dispute  or  controversy ; 
disagreement ;  dissension ;  discord ;  dispute  ;  quarrel. 

.  That  which  is  the  strength  of  their  amity  shall  prove  the 
mnnediate  author  of  their  variance.  Shak. 

3.  (Law)  A  disagreement  or  difference  between  two 
parts  of  the  same  legal  proceeding,  which,  to  be  effec- 
tual, ought  to  agree,  —  as  between  the  writ  and  the  decla- 
ration, or  between  the  allegation  and  the  proof.   Bouvier. 

At  variance,  in  disagreement ;  in  a  state  of  dissension 
or  controversy  ;  at  enmity.  "  What  cause  brought  him 
ao  soon  at  variance  with  himself  ?  "  Milton. 

Va'rl-ant  (-ant),  a.     [L.  varians,  p.  pr.  of  variare  to 


change  :  cf.  F.  foj'iarei.   See  Vary.]    1.  Varying  in  form, 
character,  or  the  like ;  variable ;  different ;  diverse. 

2.  Changeable;  changing;  fickle.     \_Obs.] 

He  is  so  variant,  he  abit  [abides]  nowhere.    Chaucer. 

Va'ri-ant(va'rT-ant),re.  [Ci.'F.va'i-ianle.]  Something 
which  differs  in  form  from  another  thing,  though  really 
the  same  ;  as,  a  variant  from  a  type  in  natural  history  ; 
a  variant  of  a  story  or  a  word. 

Va'rI-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  &  i.  [L.  variatus,  p.  p.  of  variare. 
See  Vary.]     To  alter ;  to  make  different ;  to  vary. 

-.Va'ri-a'tion  (-a'shun),  n.  [OE.  variatioun,  F.  varia- 
tion, L.  variatio.  See  Vary.]  1.  The  act  of  varying ;  a 
partial  change  in  the  form,  position,  state,  or  qualities 
of  a  thing ;  modification ;  alteration  ;  mutation  ;  diver- 
sity ;  deviation ;  as,  a  variation  of  color  in  different 
lights ;  a  variation  in  size  ;  variation  of  language. 

The  essences  of  things  are  conceived  not  capable  of  any  such 
variation.  Locke. 

2.  Extent  to  which  a  thing  varies  ;  amount  of  depart- 
ure from  a  position  or  state  ;  amount  or  rate  of  change. 

3.  {Gram.)  Change  of  termination  of  words,  as  in  de- 
clension, conjugation,  derivation,  etc. 

4.  {3Ius. )  Repetition  of  a  theme  or  melody  with  fan- 
ciful embellishments  or  modifications,  in  time,  tune,  or 
harmony,  or  sometimes  change  of  key  ;  the  presentation 
of  a  musical  thought  in  new  .and  varied  aspects,  yet  so 
that  the  essential  features  of  the  original  shall  still  pre- 
serve their  identity. 

5.  {Alg.)  One  of  the  different  arrangements  which  can 
be  made  of  any  number  of  quantities  taking  a  certain 
number  of  them  together. 

Annual  variation  (Astron.),  the  yearly  change  in  the 
right  ascension  or  declination  of  a  star,  produced  by  the 
combined  effects  of  the  precession  of  lihe  equinoxes  and 
the  proper  motion  of  the  star.  —  Calculus  of  variations. 
See  under  Calculus.  —  Variation  compass.  See  under 
Compass. — Variation  of  the  moon  (Astron.),  an  inequal- 
ity of  the  moon's  motion,  depending  on  the  angular  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  from  the  sun.  It  is  greater  at  the 
octants,  and  zero  at  the  quadratures.  —  Variation  of  the 
needle  (Oeog.  &  Naut.),  the  angle  included  between  the 
true  and  magnetic  meridians  of  a  place ;  the  deviation 
of  the  direction  of  a  magnetic  needle  from  the  true  north 
and  south  line  ;  —  called  also  declination  of  the  needle. 

Syn.  —  Change  ;  vicissitude  ;  variety ;  deviation. 

Var'i-cel'Ia  (var't-sgl'la),  re.  [NL.,  dim.  of  LL.  J)ari- 
ofa  smallpox.]     {Med.)  Chicken  pox. 

II  Var'I-ces  (var'i-sez),  n.  pi.    See  Varix. 

Va-ric'1-form  (va-ris'I-fSrm),  a.  [Varix -\- -form,.'] 
{Med. )  Resembling  a  varix. 

Var'1-co-cele  (var't-ko-sel),  n.  [Varix  a  dilated  vein 
+  Gr.  K17A1J  tumor :  cf.  F.  varicocele.]  {Med.)  A  varicose 
enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic  cord ;  also,  a 
like  enlargement  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum. 

Var'i-COSe'  (var'I-kos' ;  277),  a.  [L.  varicosus,  from 
varix,  -ids,  a  dilated  vein ;  cf.  varus  bent,  stretched, 
crooked.]  1.  Irregularly  swollen  or  enlarged  ;  affected 
with,  or  containing,  varices,  or  varicosities  ;  of  or  per- 
taining to  varices,  or  varicosities ;  as,  a  varicose  nerve 
fiber ;  a  varicose  vein ;  varicose  ulcers. 

2.  {3Ied.)  Intended  for  tlie  treatment  of  varicose 
veins ;  —  said  of  elastic  stockings,  bandages,  and  the  like. 

Var'i-COS'i-ty  (-kSs'i-ty),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  varicose. 

2.  An  enlargement  or  swelling  in  a  vessel,  fiber,  or 
the  like  ;  a  varix  ;  as,  the  varicosities  of  nerve  fibers. 

Var'1-cous  (var't-kiis),  a.     Varicose.     [Obs.] 

Va'ried  (va'rTd),  a.  Changed ;  altered ;  various ;  di- 
versified ;  as,  a  varied  experience ;  varied  interests ; 
varied  scenery.  —  Va'ried-ly,  adv. 

The  varied  fields  of  science,  ever  new.        Cowper. 

Va'rI-e-gate  (va'ri-e-gat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Varie- 
gated (-ga'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Variegating.]  [L.  va- 
riegatus,  p.  p.  of  variegare  to  variegate ;  varius  various 
-)-  agere  to  move,  make.  See  Various,  and  Agent.]  To 
diversify  in  external  appearance  ;  to  mark  with  different 
colors ;  to  dapple ;  to  streak  ;  as,  to  variejate  a  floor  with 
marble  of  different  colors. 

The  shells  are  filled  with  a  white  spar,  which  varieijates  and 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  stone.  Woodward. 

Va'ri-e-ga'ted  (-ga'ted),  a.  Having  marks  or  patches 
of  different  colors ;  as,  variegated  leaves,  or  flowers. 

Ladies  like  variegated  tulips  show.  Pope. 

Va'rl-e-ga'tion  (va'rT-e-ga'shi5n),  re.  The  act  of  vari- 
egating or  diversifying,  or  the  state  of  being  diversified, 
by  different  colors  ;  diversity  of  colors. 

Va'ri-er  (va'rT-er),  re.  [From  Vary.]  A  wanderer ; 
one  who  strays  in  search  of  variety.     [Poetic] 

Pious  rariers  from  the  church.  Tennysoti. 

Va-ri'e-tal  (va-rl'e-tal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to«  va- 
riety ;  characterizing  a  variety ;  constituting  a  variety, 
in  distinction  from  an  individual  or  species. 

Perplexed  in  determining  what  differences  to  consider  as 
specific,  and  what  as  varietal.  Darwin. 

II  Va-ri'e-taS  (-tSs),  re.  [L.]  A  variety;  —  used  in  giv- 
ing scientific  names,  and  often  abbreviated  to  var. 

Va-rl'e-ty  (-ty ), re.  ,•  pi.  Varieties  (-tiz).  [L.  varietas  : 
cf.  F.  variele.  See  Various.]  1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  various  ;  intermixture  or  succession  of  different 
things ;  diversity  ;  multifariousness. 

Variety  is  nothing  else  but  a  continued  novelty.    South. 
The  variety  of  colors  depends  upon  the  composition  of  light. 

Sir  L  A'fwtnn. 

For  earth  hath  this  variety  from  licaven.         Milton. 

There  is  a  variety  in  the  tempers  of  goixl  men.    Atterbury, 

2.  That  which  is  various.     Specifically :  — 

(a)  A  number  or  collection  of  different  things ;  a  varied 
assortment ;  as,  a  variety  of  cottons  and  silks. 

He  .  .  .  wants  more  time  to  do  that  variety  of  good  which  his 
soul  thirsts  after.  Law, 

{b)  Something  varying  or  differing  from  others  of  the 
same  general  kind  ;  one  of  a  nunvber  of  things  that  are 
akin  ;  a  sort ;  as,  varieties  of  wood,  land,  rocks,  etc. 


(c)  ( Biol.)  An  individual,  or  group  of  individuals,  of  a 
species  differing  from  the  rest  in  some  one  or  more  of  the 
characterietics  typical  of  the  species,  and  capable  either 
of  perpetuating  itself  for  a  period,  or  of  being  perpetu- 
ated by  artificial  means ;  hence,  a  subdivision,  or  peculiar 
form,  of  a  species. 

(|^°°  Varieties  usually  differ  from  ipecies  in  that  any 
twe,  however  unlike,  will  generally  propagate  indefi- 
nitely (unless  they  are  in  their  nature  unfertile,  as  seme 
varieties  ef  ros*  and  other  cultivated  plants) ;  iu  boiag  a 
result  of  climate,  food,  or  other  extrinsic  conditions  or 
influences,  but  generally  by  a  sudden,  rather  than  a 
gradual,  development ;  and  iu  tending  in  many  cases  t9 
lose  their  distinctive  peculiarities  when  tlie  individuals 
are  left  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  especially  if  restored  to 
the  conditions  tliat  are  natural  to  typical  individuals  of 
the  species.  Many  varieties  of  domesticated  animals  and 
of  cultivated  plants  have  been  directly  produced  by  man. 

{d)  In  inorganic  nature,  one  of  those  forms  in  which  a 
species  may  occur,  which  differ  in  minor  characteristics 
of  structure,  color,  purity  of  composition,  etn. 

B^^'These  may  be  viewed  as  variations  from  the  typical 
species  in  its  most  xierfect  and  purest  form,  or,  as  is  more 
commonly  the  case,  all  the  forms,  including  the  latter, 
may  rank  as  varieties.  Thus,  the  sapphire  is  a  blue  va- 
riety, and  the  ruby  a  red  variety,  of  corundum  ;  again, 
calcite  has  many  varieties  dift'eriug  in  form  and  struc- 
ture, as  Iceland  spar,  dogtooth  spar,  satin  spar,  and  also 
others  characterized  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities 
of  magnesia,  iron,  manganese,  etc.  Still  again,  there  are 
varieties  of  granite  differing  in  structure,  as  graphic 
granite,  porphyritic  granite,  and  other  varieties  differing 
in  composition,  as  albitic  granite,  homblendic,  or  sye- 
nitic,  granite,  etc. 

Geographical  variety  (Biol.),  a  variety  of  any  species 
which  is  coincident  with  a  geographical  region,  and  is 
usually  dependent  upon,  or  caused  by,  peculiarities  of 
climate.  —  Variety  hybrid  (Biol.),  a  cross  between  two 
individuals  of  different  varieties  of  the  same  species;  a 
mongrel. 

Syn.  —  Diversity ;  difference;  kind.  —  Variety,  Di- 
versity. A  man  has  a  variety  of  employments  wlien  he 
does  many  things  which  are  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the 
same  act ;  he  has  a  diversity  of  employments  when  the 
several  acts  performed  are  unlike  each  other,  that  is,  di- 
verse.  In  most  cases,  where  there  is  imriety  there  will  be 
more  or  less  of  diversity,  but  not  always.  One  who  sells 
railroad  tickets  performs  a  great  variety  of  acts  in  a  day, 
while  there  is  but  little  diversity  in  his  employment. 
All  sorts  are  here  that  all  the  earth  yields  I 
Variety  without  end.  Milton, 

But  see  in  all  corporeal  nature's  scene, 
"What  changes,  what  diversities,  have  been  !  Blackmore, 

Va'ri-iorm  (va'rl-fSrm),  a.  [L.  varius  various  + 
-forr.i.]    Having  different  shapes  or  forms. 

Va'rl-formed  (-fSrmd),  a.  Formed  with  different 
shapes ;  having  various  forms  ;  variform. 

Va'ri-fy  (-fi),  v.  t.  [L.  varius  various  -\-  -fy.]  To 
make  different ;  to  vary ;  to  variegate.     [Li.]    Sylvester, 

Va-ri'O-la  (va-ri'6-la),  re.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  varius  various. 
See  Various.]     (Med.)  The  smallpox. 

Va-ri'0-lar  (-ler),  a.     (Med.)  Variolous. 

Va'ri-0-la'tion  (va'ri-o-la'shun),  re.  (3Led.)  Inocula* 
tion  with  smallpox. 

Va'ri-Ol'ic  (va'ri-ol'ik),  a.    {Med.)  Variolous. 

Va'ri-o-lite  (va'rT-6-iit),  re.  [L.  varius  various  -|- 
-lite:  cf.  F.  varioliie.]  (Geol.)  A  kind  of  diorite  or  dia- 
base containing  imbedded  whitish  spherules,  which  give 
the  rock  a  spotted  appearance. 

Va'ri-0-lit'iC   (va'ri-o-ltt'Ik),  a.     [From  Variola.] 

1.  Thickly  marked  with  small,  round  specks ;  spotted. 

2.  (Geol.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  variolite. 
Va'rl-0-loid  (va'rT-6-loid  or  var'i- ;  277),  a.     [Variola 

-f-  -oid:  cf .  F.  variolo'ide.]     (Med.)  Resembling  small- 
pox ;  pertaining  to  the  disease  called  varioloid. 

Va'rl-0-loId,  re.  [Cf.  F.  variolo'ide.  See  Vaeioloid, 
a.]  (Med.)  The  smallpox  as  modified  by  previous  inoc- 
ulation or  vaccination. 

^W^  It  is  almost  always  a  milder  disease  than  small- 
pox, and  this  circumstance,  with  its  shorter  duration, 
exhibits  the  salutary  effects  of  previous  vaccination  or 
inoculation.  Dunglison. 

Va-ri'0-l0U3  (va-ri'6-lus),  a.  [LL.  variolosus,  fr.  va 
WoZa  the  smallpox  :  ci.  F.  varioleux.]  (Med.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  smallpox ;  having  pits,  or  sunken  impres- 
sions, like  those  of  the  smallpox  ;  variolar ;  variolic. 

II  Va'rl-O'rum  (va'rl-o'rum),  o.  [L.,  abbi-ev.  fr.  cter-: 
notis  variorum  with  notes  of  various  persons.]  Contair- 
ing  notes  by  different  persons ;  —  applied  to  a  publica- 
tion ;  as,  a  variorum  edition  of  a  book. 

Va'rl-OUS  (va'rl-us),  a.  [L.  varius.  Cf.  Vair.]  1.  Dif- 
ferent ;  diverse  ;  several ;  manifold  ;  as,  men  of  i'arioi:t 
names;  various  occu\^at'iona;  various  colors. 

So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given.         Milton, 
A  wit  as  various,  gay,  grave,  sage,  or  wild.       Byron, 

2.  Changeable  ;  uncertain ;  inconstant ;  variable. 

A  man  so  vai'ious,  that  ho  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  al!  mankind's  epitome.  Dryden, 

The  names  of  mixed  modes  .  .  .  are  very  various.    Locke, 

3.  Variegated  ;  diversified  ;  not  monotonous. 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view.  Milton, 

Va'rl-OUS-ly,  adv.    in  various  or  difl'eront  ways. 
Var'ls-Clte  (vitr'Is-sit),  n.     [So  called  from  ]'ariscia 
in  Germany.]     (Min.)  An  apple-green  minor.il  occurring 
in  ri'uiform  masses.     It  is  a  hydrous  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina. 

Va-rlsse'  (vA-rTs'),  n.  [Cf.  F.  varice  varix.  Cf.  VA- 
RIX.] {Far.)  An  imperfoction  on  the  inside  of  the  hind 
leg  in  liorses,  different  from  a  curb,  but  at  the  same 
height,  and  frequently  injuring  the  sale  of  the  animal 
by  growing  to  an  unsightly  size.  Craig. 

II  Va'rls   (vii'rTks),  re.  /  pi.  Varices  (viSr'i-soz).     [L.j 
1.  (j\/ed.)  An  uneven,  permanent  dilatation  of  a  vein. 
(J^"  Varices  are  owing  to  local  retardation  of  the  ve- 
nous oirculation,  and  iu  some  oases  to  ivhixation  of  the 
Iiarietea  of  the  veins.     They  are  very  common  in  the  su- 
perflclal  veins  of  tlie  lower  limbs.  DimglisoH. 
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2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  prominent  ridges  or  ribs  eztend- 
ing  across  e«cli  of  tlie  wliorls  of  certain 
imivalve  sliells. 

81^^  Tlie  varices  usually  indicate 
etages  of  growth,  each  cue  showing  a 
former  position  of  the  outer  lip  of  the 
aperture. 

II  Vark  (vark),  n.  LD.  varken  a  pig.] 
(Zool.)  The  bush  hog,  or  boshvark. 

Vor'lot  (viir'lSt),  n.  [OF.  varlet, 
vaslet,  vallet,  servant,  young  man,  young 
noble,  dim.  of  vassal.  See  Vassal,  and 
cf.  Valet.]  1.  A  servant,  especially 
to  a  knight ;  an  attendant ;  a  valet  ;  a 
footman.     [Ofo.]  Spenser.     Tusser.   vv  Varices    of 

2.  Hence,  a  low  fellow ;  a  scoundrel ;  Triton  gran- 
a  rascal ;  as,  an  impudent  varlet.  dimaculatum. 

What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou  I  Shak. 

3.  In  a  pack  of  playing  cards,  the  court  card  now 
called  the  knave,  ox  jack.    \_Obs.'] 

Var'let-ry  (-ry),  n.      [Cf.   OF.  valeterie  the  young 
unmarried  nobles.]    The  rabble  ;  the  crowd ;  the  mob. 
Shall  they  hoist  me  up, 
And  show  me  to  1A\q  shouting  vartetry 
Of  censuring  Rome.  Shak. 

Var'nish  (-nlsh),  n.  [OE.  vernish,  F.  vermis,  LL.  ver- 
niciuin  ;  akin  to  F.  vernir  to  varnish,  fr.  (assumed)  LL. 
vitrinire  to  glaze,  from  LL.  vitrinus  glassy,  fr.  L.  vitrum 
glass.  See  Vitreous.]  1.  A  viscid  liquid,  consisting  of 
a  solution  of  resinous  matter  in  an  oil  or  a  volatile  liquid, 
laid  on  work  with  a  brush,  or  otherwise.  When  applied 
the  varnish  soon  dries,  either  by  evaporation  or  cliemical 
action,  and  the  resinous  part  forms  thus  a  smooth,  hard 
surface,  with  a  beautiful  gloss,  capable  of  resisting,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  influences  of  air  and  moisture. 

^^^  According  to  the  sorts  of  solvents  employed,  the 
ordinary  kiuds  of  varnish  are  divided  into  three  classes : 
spirit,  turpentine,  and  oil  varnishes.  Encyc.  Brit. 

2.  Tliat  which  resembles  varnish,  either  naturally  or 
artificially  ;  a  glossy  appearance. 

The  varnish  of  the  holly  and  iTy.         Macaulay. 

3.  An  artificial  covering  to  give  a,  fair  appearance  to 
any  act  or  conduct ;  outside  show ;  gloss. 

And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you.  Shak. 

Varnish  tree  (Bot.),  a  tree  or  shrub  from  the  juice  or 
resin  of  which  varnish  is  made,  as  some  species  of  the 

fenus  Rhus,  especially  R.  vernicifera  of  Japan.  The 
lack  varnish  of  Burmah  is  obtained  from  the  Melanor- 
rhcett  usitatissima,  a  tall  East  Indian  tree  of  the  Cashew 
family.    See  Copal,  and  Mastic. 

Var'nish,  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Vaenished  (-nTsht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Vaenishing.]  [Cf.  F.  vernir,  vernisser. 
See  Varnish,  re.]  1.  To  lay  varnish  on ;  to  cover  with  a 
liquid  which  produces,  when  dry,  a  hard,  glossy  surface  ; 
as,  to  varnish  a  table ;  to  varnish  a  painting. 

2.  To  cover  or  conceal  with  something  that  gives  a 

fair  appearance ;  to  give  a  fair  coloring  to  by  words ; 

to  gloss  over ;  to  paUiate ;  as,  to  varnish  guilt.  "  Beauty 

doth  varnish  age."  Shak. 

Close  ambition,  varnished  o'er  with  zeal.         Milton. 

Cato's  voice  was  ne'er  employed 

To  clear  the  guilty  and  to  varnish  crimes.       Addison. 

Var'nlsh-er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  varnishes;  one 
whose  occupation  is  to  varnish. 

2.  One  who  disguises  or  palliates;  one  who  gives  a 
fair  external  appearance.  Pope. 

Var'nlsh-ing,  n.  The  act  of  laying  on  varnish  ;  also, 
materials  for  varnish. 

Var'ta-bed  (-ta-bed),  n.  [Armen.,  a  doctor,  master, 
preceptor.]  (Eccl.)  A  doctor  or  teacher  In  the  Armenian 
church.  Members  of  this  order  of  ecclesiastics  frequently 
have  charge  of  dioceses,  with  episcopal  functions. 

II  Va-ru'na  (va-ru'na),  n.  [Skr.  Varuna.']  {Hindoo 
Myth.)  The  god  of  the 
waters ;  the  Indian  Nep- 
tune. He  is  regarded  as 
regent  of  the  west,  and 
lord  of  punishment,  and 
is  represented  as  riding 
on  a  sea  monster,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  a  snaky 
cord  or  noose  with  which 
to  bind  offenders,  under 
water. 

Var'vel  (var'vSl),  re. 
[F.  vervelle.']  In  fal- 
conry, one  of  the  rings 
secured  to  the  ends  of 
the    jesses.       [Written  Varuna. 

also  vervel.l 

Var'veled  (-^Sld),  a.  Having  varvels,  or  rings.  [Writ- 
ten also  varvelled,  and  vervelled.'] 

^ff^  In  heraldry,  when  the  jesses  attached  to  the  legs 
of  hawks  hang  loose,  or  have  pendent  ends  with  rings  at 
the  tips,  the  blazon  is  a  hawk  (or  a  hawk's  leg)  jessed  and 
varveled. 

Va'ry  (va'ry),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Varied  (-rid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Varying.]  [OE.  varien,  F.  varier,  L. 
varirtre,  fr.  varius  various.  See  Various,  and  cf.  Vari- 
ate.]  1.  To  change  the  aspect  of ;  to  alter  in  form,  ap- 
pearance, substance,  position,  or  the  like  ;  to  make  dif- 
ferent by  a  partial  change  ;  to  modify ;  as,  to  vary  the 
properties,  proportions,  or  nature  of  a  thing ;  to  vary  a 
posture  or  an  attitude ;  to  vary  one's  dress  or  opinions. 
Shall  we  vary  our  device  at  will, 
Even  as  new  occasion  appears  ?  Spenser. 

2.  To  change  to  something  else ;  to  transmute  ;  to  ex- 
change ;  to  alternate. 

Gods,  that  never  change  their  state, 
Vai-y  oft  their  love  ana  hate.  Waller. 

We  are  to  vary  the  customs  according  to  the  time  and  country 
where  the  scene  «f  action  lies.  hryden. 


3.  To  make  of  different  kinds ;  to  make  different  from 
one  another ;  to  diversify ;  to  variegate. 

God  hath  varied  their  inclinations.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

God  hath  here 
Varied  his  bounty  so  \vith  new  deligiits.         Milton. 

4.  {Mus. )  To  embellish  ;  to  change  fancifully  ;  to  pre- 
sent under  new  aspects,  as  of  form,  key,  measure,  etc. 
See  Varlation,  4. 

Va'ry  (vS'ryi,  v.  i.    l.  To  alter,  or  be  altered,  in  any 
manner ;  to  Buffer  a  partial  change  ;  to  become  different ; 
to  be  modified ;  as,  colors  vary  in  different  lights. 
That  each  from  other  differs,  first  confess  ; 
Next,  that  he  varies  from  himself  no  less.  Pope. 

2.  To  differ,  or  be  different ;  to  be  unlike  or  diverse ; 
as,  the  laws  of  France  vary  from  those  of  England. 

3.  To  alter  or  change  in  succession  ;  to  alternate  ;  as, 
one  mathematical  quantity  varies  inversely  as  another. 

While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace, 

Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  face.         Addison. 

4.  To  deviate ;  to  depart ;  to  swerve ;  —  followed  by 
from  ;  as,  to  vary  from  the  law,  or  from  reason.    Locke. 

6.  To  disagree ;  to  be  at  variance  or  in  dissension  ;  as, 
men  vary  in  opinion. 

The  rich  jewel  which  we  vary  for.      Webster  (1623). 

Va'ry,  re.    Alteration ;  change,    \_0bs.1  Shak. 

Va'ry-ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Vary. 

Varying  hare  (.Zool.),  any  hare  or  rabbit  which  becomes 
white  in  winter,  especially  the  common  hare  of  the 
Northern  United  States  and  Canada. 

II  Vas  (v5s),  ?i. ;  jo/.  Vasa  (va'sa).  [L.,  a  vessel.  See 
Vase.]    {Anat.)  A  vessel ;  a  duct. 

II  Vas  deferens  ;  pi.  Vasa  deferentia.  [L.  vas  vessel 
-I-  deferens  carrying  down.]  (Anal.)  The  excretory  duct 
of  a  testicle ;  a  spermatic  duct. 

Vas'cu-lar  (v3s'kii-ler),  a.  [L.  vasculum  a  small 
vessel,  dim.  of  vas  vessel :  cf.  F.  vasculaire.  See  Vase, 
and  cf.  Vessel.]  1.  {Biol.)  (a)  Consisting  of,  or  con- 
taining, vessels  as  an  essential  part  of  a  structure ;  full 
of  vessels;  specifically  (5o/.),  pertaining  to,  or  contain- 
ing, special  ducts,  or  tubes,  for  the  circulation  of  sap. 
(6)  Operating  by  means  of,  or  made  up  of  an  arrange- 
ment of,  vessels ;  as,  tlie  vascular  system  in  animals,  in- 
cluding the  arteries,  veins,  capillaries,  lacteals,  etc.  (c) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vessels  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies ;  as,  the  vascular  functions. 

2.  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  higher  division  of 
plants,  that  is,  the  phsenogamous  plants,  all  of  which  are 
vascular,  in  distinction  from  the  cryptogams,  which  to  a 
large  extent  are  cellular  only. 

Vascular  plants  (Bot.),  plants  composed  in  part  of  vas- 
cular tissue,  as  all  flowering  plants  and  the  higher  cryp- 
togamous  plants,  or  those  of  the  class  Pteridophyta.  (Si. 
Cellular  plants,  under  Cellular.  —  Vascular  system  (Bot.), 
the  body  of  associated  ducts  and  woody  fiber ;  the  fibro- 
vascular  part  of  plants.  —  Vascular  tissue  (Bot.),  vegetable 
tissue  composed  partly  of  ducts,  or  sap  tubes.  —  Water 
vascular  system  (Zo'ijl.),  a  system  of  vessels  in  annelids, 
nemerteans,  and  many  otlier  invertebrates,  containing 
a  circulating  fluid  analogous  to  blood,  but  not  of  the 
same  composition.  In  annelids  the  fluid  which  they  con- 
tain is  usually  red,  but  in  some  it  is  green,  in  others  yel- 
low, or  whitish. 

Vas'cu-lar'i-ty  (vSs'kiS-lSr'i-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Vasculari- 
ties (-tiz).  (Biol.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vascular. 

Vas'CU-lar-l-za'tlon  (-ler-T-za'shun),  re.  (Physiol.) 
The  process  of  becoming  vascular,  or  the  condition  of 
being  vascular ;  as,  the  vascularization  of  cartilage. 

Vas'CU-lose'  (vas'kii-los'),  re.  [Bot.)  One  of  the  sub- 
stances of  which  vegetable  tissue  is  composed,  differing 
from  cellulose  in  respect  to  its  solubility  in  certain  media. 

II  Vas'CU-lum  (-lum),  re. ;  pi.  Vascula  (-la).  [L.,  a 
small  vessel.]    1.  (Boi.)  Same  as  Ascidium,  n.,  1. 

2.  A  tin  box,  commonly  cylindrical  or  flattened,  used 
in  collecting  plants. 

Vase  (vas  or  vaz ;  277),  re.  [F.  vase ;  cf.  Sp.  &  It. 
vaso  ;  fr.  L.  vas,  vasum.  Cf.  Vascular,  Vessel.]  1.  A 
vessel  adapted  for  various  domestic  purposes,  and  an- 
ciently for  sacrificial  uses ;  especially,  a  vessel  of  antique 
or  elegant  pattern  used  for  ornament ;  as,  a  porcelain 
vase  ;  a  gold  vase  ;  a  Grecian  vase.  See  Illust.  of  Port- 
land vase,  under  Portland. 

No  chargers  then  were  wrought  in  burnished  gold, 
Nor  silver  rases  took  the  forming  mold.  Pope. 

2.  {Arch.)  {a)  A  vessel  similar  to  that  described  in 
the  first  definition  above,  or  the  representation  of  one  in 
a  solid  block  of  stone,  or  the  like,  used  for  an  ornament, 
as  on  a  terrace  or  in  a  garden.  See  Plusi.  of  Niche. 
(6)  The  body,  or  naked  ground,  of  the  Corinthian  and 
Composite  capital;  — called  also  tambour,  and  drum. 

5^^  Until  the  time  of  Walker  (1791),  vase  was  made  to 
rhyme  witli  base,  case,  etc.,  and  it  is  still  commonly  so 
pronounced  in  the  United  States.  Walker  made  it  to 
rhyme  with  phrase,  maze,  etc.  Of  modern  English  prac- 
tice, Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis  (1874)  says :  "  Vase  has  four  pronun- 
ciations in  English  ;  vaz,  which  I  most  commonly  say,  is 
going  out  ofuse,  vdz'l  hear  most  frequently,  vaz  very 
rarely,  and  vas  I  only  know  from  Cull's  marking.  On  the 
analogy  of  case,  however,  it  should  be  the  regular  sound. " 

3.  (Bot.)  The  calyx  of  a  plant. 

Vas'e-Ime  (vSs'e-lTn  or  -15n),  re.  [Said  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  be  derived  from  6.  wasser  water  -}-  Gr. 
cXaiov  olive  oil.]  A  yellowish  translucent  substance,  al- 
most odorless  and  tasteless,  obtained  as  a  residue  in  the 
purification  of  crude  petroleum,  and  consisting  essen- 
tially of  a  mixture  of  several  of  the  higher  members  of 
the  paraflSn  series.  It  is  used  as  an  unguent,  and  for 
various  purposes  in  the  arts.  See  the  Note  under  Pet- 
rolatum.    [Written  also  vnselin.'i 

Vase'-Shaped'  (vas'shapf),  a.  Formed  like  a  vase, 
or  like  a  common  flowerpot. 

Vas'i-fonn  (vSs'i-fSrm ;  277),  a.  [L.  vas  a  vessel  -|- 
-form.']     {Biol.)  Having  the  form  of  a  vessel,  or  duct. 

Vaslfonn  tissue  (Bot. ),  tissue  containing  vessels,  or  ducts. 

Vas'0-COIl-Strlct'or  (-o-kon-strlk'ter),  a.    {Physiol.) 


Causing  constriction  of  the  blood  vessels ;  as,  the  vaio- 
constrictor  nerves,  stimulation  of  which  causes  constric- 
tion of  the  blood  vessels  to  which  they  go.  These  nerves 
are  also  called  vasohypertonic. 

Vas'O-den'tine  (vas'6-den'tTn),  n.  [L.  vas  avessel  -|- 
E.  detitine.li  (Ajiat.)  A  modified  form  of  dentiue,  which 
is  permeated  by  blood  capillaries ;  vascular  dentiue. 

Vas'0-di-lat'or  (-di-lat'er  or  -dt-),  a.  [L.  vas  a  vessel 
+  dilator.']  {Physiol.)  Causing  dilation  or  relaxation  of 
the  blood  vessels ;  as,  the  vasodilator  nerves,  stimulation 
of  which  causes  dilation  of  the  blood  vessels  to  which  they 
go.  These  nerves  are  also  called  vaso-inhibitory,  and 
vasohypotonie  nerves,  since  their  stimulation  causes  re- 
laxation and  rest. 

Vas'0-form'a-tive  (-f6rm'a-tiv),  a.  [L.  vas  a  vessel 
-{-  foi'mative.']  {Physiol.)  Concerned  in  the  develop- 
ment and  fonnation  of  blood  vessels  and  blood  corpus- 
cles; as,  the  vasoformative  cells. 

Vas'O-hy'per-ton'ic  (-hi'per-ton'Ik),  a.  [See  Hypeb-, 
and  Tonic]    See  Vasoconstrictor. 

Vas'o-hy'po-ton'ic  (-p6-ton'Ik),  a.  [See  Hypo-,  and 
Tonic]     See  Vasodilator. 

Vas'o-in-hlb'i-to-ry  (-Tn-hib'i-to-ry),  a.  {Physiol.) 
See  Vasodilator. 

Vas'O-mo'tor  (-mo'ter),  a.  [L.  vas  a  vessel  +  motor 
that  which  moves,  fr.  WiOWJ'e  to  move.]  {Physiol.)  Caus- 
ing movement  in  the  walls  of  vessels  ;  as,  tlie  vasomotor 
mechanisms  ;  the  vasomotor  nerves,  a  system  of  nerves 
distributed  over  the  muscular  coats  of  the  blood  vessels. 

Vasomotor  center,  the  chief  dominating  or  general  cen- 
ter which  supplies  all  the  unstriped  muscles  of  the  arte- 
rial system  with  motor  nerves,  situated  in  a  part  of  the 
medulla  oblongata ;  a  center  of  reflex  action  by  the  work- 
ing of  whicli  afferent  impulses  are  changed  into  efferent, 
—  vasomotor  impulses  leading  either  to  diiatiun  oi'  con- 
striction of  the  blood  vessels. 

Vas'sal  (vSs'sal),  re.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  vassallus,  vassus; 
of  Celtic  origin ;  cf.  W.  &  Corn,  gtvus  a  youth,  page, 
servant.  Arm.  gwaz  a  man,  a  male.  Cf.  Valet,  Varlet, 
Vavasor.]  1.  {Feud.  Law)  The  grantee  of  a  fief,  feud, 
or  fee  ;  one  who  holds  land  of  a  superior,  and  who  vows 
fidelity  and  homage  to  him ;  a  feudatory ;  a  feudal 
tenant.  Burrill. 

2.  A  subject ;  a  dependent ;  a  servant ;  a  bondman ;  a 
slave.     "The  t)aOTa/i  of  his  anger."  Milton, 

Rear  vassal,  the  vassal  of  a  vassal ;  an  arriere  vassal. 

Vas'sal,  a.    Resembling  a  vassal ;  slavish ;  servile. 

The  sun  and  every  vassal  star.  Keble. 

Vas'sal,  V.  i.  To  treat  as  a  vassal;  to  subject  to 
control ;  to  enslave.     lObs.']  Beau.  &  Fl, 

Vas'sal-age  (-Sj ;  48),  re.  [OE.  vassalage,  F.  vasse- 
lage,  LL.  vassallatictim.^  1.  The  state  of  being  a  vassal, 
or  feudatory. 

2.  Political  servitude ;  dependence  ;  subjection  ;  slav- 
ery ;  as,  the  Greeks  were  held  in  vassalage  by  the  Turks. 

3.  A  territory  held  in  vassalage.  "  The  (5ountship  of 
Foix,  with  six  territorial  vassalages."  Milman. 

4.  Vassals,  collectively  ;  vassalry.     [iJ.]  Shak.. 

5.  Valorous  service,  such  as  that  performed  by  a  vas- 
sal; valor;  prowess;  courage.     [06j>.]  Chaucer. 

Vas'sal-ess,  ra.    A  female  vassal.     [iJ.]         Spenser. 
Vas'sal-ry  (-rj?),  n.     The  body  of  vassals.     [-/?.] 
Vast    (vast),    a.      ICompar.   Vaster    (-er) ;  superl. 
Vastest.]      [L.   vastus    empty,   waste,   enormous,    im- 
mense :  cf.  F.  vaste.    See  Waste,  and  cf.  Devastate.] 

1.  Waste ;  desert ;  desolate  ;  lonely.     [06i.] 

The  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air.  Shak. 

2.  Of  great  extent ;  very  spacious  or  large ;  also,  huge 
in  bulk  ;  immense  ;  enormous ;  as,  the  vast  ocean  ;  vast 
mountains ;  the  vast  empire  of  Russia. 

Through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep.         Zlilton. 

3.  Very  great  in  numbers,  quantity,  or  amount ;  as,  a 
vast  army ;  a  vast  sum  of  money. 

4.  Very  great  in  force  ;  mighty ;  as,  vast  labor. 

5.  Very  great  in  importance ;  as,  a  subject  of  vast 
concern. 

Syn.  — Enoimous;  huge;  immense;  mighty. 

Vast,  re.     A  waste  region ;  boundless  space ;  immen- 
sity.    "  The  watery  vast,"  Pope, 
Michael  bid  sound 
The  archangel  trumpet.    Through  the  vast  of  heaven 
It  sounded.                                                                    Milton. 

Vas-ta'tion  (vas-ta'shiin),  re.  [L.  vastatio,  fr.  vastare 
to  lay  waste,  fr.  vastus  empty,  waste.]  A  laying  waste ; 
waste  ;  depopulation ;  devastation.     [OJs.]        Bp.  Hall. 

Vas'tel  (vos'tel),  n.     See  Wastel.    [06s.]        Fuller. 

Vas-tid'i-ty  (vSs-tld'I-ty),  re.  [Cf.  OF.  vastite,  L. 
vastitas.']  Vastness ;  immensity.  [06s.]  "  All  the  world's- 
vastidity."  Shak. 

Vast'i-tude  (vast'I-tud),  re.  [L.  vasiitudo.'\  1.  Vast- 
ness ;  immense  extent.     [JJ.] 

2.  Destruction ;  vastation.     [06s.]  Joye. 

Vast'1-ty  (-ty),  n.     [L.  vastitas.']    Vastness.     iObs.'] 
The  huge  vastity  of  the  world.  Holland. 

Vast'ly,  adv.  To  a  vast  extent  or  degree ;  very 
greatly  ;  immensely.  Jer.  Taylor. 

Vast'ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  vast. 

Vast'y  (-y),  a.    [From  Vast.]  Vast;  immense.   [22.] 
I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.  Shak. 

II  Va'sum  (va'siim),  re.  [L.,  a  vase.  See  Vase.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  genus 
including  several 
species  of  large 
marine  gastro- 
pods having  mass- 
ive  pyriform 
shells,  with  con- 
spicuous folds  ou 
the  columella. 

Vat  (vat),  re. 
[A  dialectic  form 
for  frit,  OE.  fat, 
AS.  fxt;  akin  to 


Vasum  (  Vnsum  comigerum).    a  Side  -vieTT- 
with  Animal ;  6  Front  view  of  Shell. 


ale,  senate,  c&re,   &m,   arm,   as]^   final,  aU ;    eve,  eveiU,   6nd,  fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,  ill ;    old,   dbey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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D.  vai,  OS.  /at,  G.  fass,  OHG.  faz,  Icel.  &  Sw.  fat,  Dan. 
fad,  Lith.  pudas  a  pot,  and  probably  to  G.  fassen  to  seize, 
to  contain,  OHG.  fazzOn,  D.  vatten.    Cf.  Fat  a  vat.] 

1.  A  large  vessel,  oistern,  or  tub,  especially  one  used 
for  holding  liquors  in  an  immature  state,  chemical  prep- 
arations for  dyeing,  or  for  tanning  leather,  or  the  like. 

Let  him  produce  his  vats  and  tubs,  in  opposition  to  heaps 
of  arms  and  standards.  Addison. 

2.  A  measure  for  liquids,  and  also  a  dry  measure  ;  es- 
pecially, a  liquid  measure  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  cor- 
responding to  the  hectoliter  of  the  metric  system,  which 
contains  22.01  imperial  gallons,  or  26.4  standard  gallons 
in  the  United  States. 

m^"  The  old  Dutch  grain  vat  averaged  0.762  Winchester 
bushel.  The  old  London  coal  vat  contained  9  bushels.  The 
solid-measurement  vat  of  Amsterdam  contains  40  cubic 
feet ;  the  wine  vat,  241.57  imperial  gallons,  and  the  vat 
for  olive  oil,  225.45  imperial  gallons. 

3.  (Metal.)  (a)  A  wooden  tub  for  washing  ores  and 
mineral  substances  in.  (6)  A  square,  hollow  place  on  the 
back  of  a  calcining  furnace,  where  tin  ore  is  laid  to  dry. 

4.  (iJ.  C  Ch.)  A  vessel  for  holding  holy  water. 

Vat  (v5t),  V.  t.  limp.  &p.p.  Vatted  (vSt'tSd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Vatting.]     To  put  or  transfer  into  a  vat.     [iJ.] 

Vat'fnl  (-ful),  re.  ;  pi.  Vatfuls  (-fulz).  As  much  as  a 
vat  will  hold  ;  enough  to  fill  a  vat. 

Vat'lc-al  (-i-kol),  a.  [L.  vates  a  prophet.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  prophet ;  prophetical.     [06j.]        Bp.  Hall. 

Vat'i-can  (v5t'i-kan),  re.  [L.  Vaticanus,  mons,  or 
collis,  Vaticanus,  the  Vatican  hill,  in  Rome,  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Tiber :  cf.  F.  Vatican,  It.  Vaticano.]  A 
magnificent  assemblage  of  buildings  at  Rome,  near  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  including  the  pope's  palace,  a  mu- 
seum, a  library,  a  famous  chapel,  etc. 

ffl^""  The  word  is  often  used  to  indicate  the  papal  au- 
thority. 

Thtmders  of  the  Vatican,  the  anathemas,  or  denuncia- 
tions, of  the  pope. 

Vat'i-can-ism  (-Tz'm),  re.  The  doctrine  of  papal  su- 
premacy ;  extreme  views  in  support  of  the  authority  of 
the  pope  ;  ultramontanism ;  —  a  term  used  only  by  per- 
sons who  are  not  Roman  Catholics. 

Vat'i-can-lst,  n.  One  who  strongly  adheres  to  the 
papal  authority ;  an  ultramontanist. 

Vat'i-cide  (-sid),  re.  [L.  vates  a  prophet  -|-  caedere  to 
kill.]  The  murder,  or  the  murderer,  of  a  prophet.  "  The 
caitiff  valicide."  Pope. 

Va-tic'1-nal  (va-tls'i-nal),  a.  [See  Vaticinate.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  prophecy ;  prophetic.  T.  Warton. 

Va-tlc'1-nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  &  t.  [L.  vaticinatus,  p.  p. 
of  vaticinari  to  prophesy,  fr.  vaticinus  prophetical,  fr. 
vates  a  prophet.]  To  prophesy ;  to  foretell ;  to  practice 
prediction  ;  to  utter  prophecies. 

Va-tic'i-na'tion  (-na'shun),  n.  [L.  vatieinatio.l  Pre- 
diction ;  prophecy. 

It  is  not  a  false  utterance  ;  it  is  a  true,  though  an  impetuous, 
vaticination.  1.  Taylor. 

Va-tic'I-na'tor  (va-tis'i-na'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who 
vaticinates ;  a  prophet. 

Vat'i-cine  (vat'I-sin),  re.  [L.  vaticinium.l  A  predic- 
tion ;  a  vaticination.     [Ois.]  Holinshed. 

II  Vaude'vllle  ( vod'vll),  re.  [F. ,  fr.  Vau-de-vire,  a  vil- 
lage in  Normandy,  where  Olivier  Basselin,  at  the  end  of 
the  14tli  century,  composed  such  songs.]  [Written  also 
vaudevil.']  1.  A  kind  of  song  of  a  lively  character,  fre- 
quently embodying  a  satire  on  some  person  or  event, 
sung  to  a  familiar  air  in  couplets  with  a  refrain ;  a  street 
song ;  a  topical  song. 

2.  A  theatrical  piece,  usually  a  comedy,  the  dialogue 
of  which  is  intermingled  with  light  or  satirical  songs,  set 
to  familiar  airs. 

The  early  vaudeville,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  the  opera 
ooufle,  was  light,  graceful,  and  piquant.  Johnson's  Ci/c. 

iWaa-AolS' ivo-iv/a.'),  n.  sing.  &  pi.  [F.]  1.  An  inhab- 
itant, or  the  inhabitants,  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaud. 

2.  A  modern  name  of  the  Waldenses. 

Vau-dOUX'  (vo-doo'),  re.  &  a.    See  Voonoo. 

Vault  (valt;  see  Note,  beloiv),  n.  [OE.  voide,  OF. 
voute,  volte,  F.  voute,  LL.  volta,  for  voluta,  volidio,  fr.  L. 
volvere,  volutum,  to  roll,  to  turn  about.  See  Voluble, 
and  cf.  Vault  a  leap,  Volt  a  turn,  Volute.]  1.  (Arch.) 
An  arched  structure  of  masonry,  forming  a  ceiling  or 
canopy. 

The  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault.  Gray. 

2.  An  arched  apartment;  especially,  a  subterranean 
room,  usedforstor- 
ing  articles,  for  a 
prison,  for  inter- 
ment, or  the  like ; 
a  cell ;  a  cellar. 
"Charnel  vaults." 

Milton. 

The  silent  vaults  of 

fleath.  Sandys. 

To  banish  rats  that 

haunt  our  vault. 

Swift. 

3.  The    canopy 
of  heaven ;  the  sky. 

That  heaven's  i^ault 
should  crack.    Sliak. 

4.  [F.  voile,  It. 
volta,  originally,  a 
turn,  and  the  same 
word  as  volta  an  arch.    See  the  Etymology  above.]    A 
leap  or  bound.    Specifically  :  — 

(o)  (Man.)  The  bound  or  leap  of  a  horse  ;  a  curvet. 

(b)  A  leap  by  aid  of  the  hands,  or  of  a  pole,  spring- 
board, or  tiie  like. 

I!^°"  The  I  in  this  word  was  formerly  often  suppressed 
In  pronunci.ation. 

Barrel,  Cradle,  Oylindrlcal,  or  Wagon,  vault  (A7-cli.),  a 
kind  of  vault  having  two  par.allel  ahutnients,  and  the 
same  section  or  profile  at  all  points.    It  may  be  rampant. 


Vault,  2. 


as  over  a  staircase  (see  Rampant  vault,  under  Rampant), 
or  curved  in  plan,  as  around  the  apse  of  a  church.  —  Coved 
vault.  (Arch.)  See  under  1st  Cove,  v.  t.  —  Groined  vault 
(Arch.),  a  vault  having  groins,  that  is,  one  in  which  dif- 
ferent cylindrical  surfaces  intersect  one  another,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  barrel,  or  wagon,  vault.  —  Rampant 
vault.  (Arch.)  See  under  Rampant.  —  Ribbed  vault  (Arch. ), 
a  vault  differing  from  others  in  having  solid  ribs  which 
bear  the  weight  of  the  vaulted  surface.  True  Gothic 
vaults  are  of  this  character.  —  Vault  light,  a  partly  glazed 
plate  inserted  in  a  pavement  or  ceiling  to  admit  light  to 
a  vault  below. 

Vault  (valt),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vaulted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Vaulting.]  [OE.  vouten,  OF.  volter,  vouter,  P. 
voUter.  See  Vault  an  arch.]  1.  To  form  with  a  vault, 
or  to  cover  with  a  vault ;  to  give  the  shape  of  an  arch  to ; 
to  arch  ;  as,  to  vazclt  a  roof  ;  to  vault  a  passage  to  a  court. 
The  shady  arch  that  vaulted  the  broad  green  alley.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  [See  Vault,  v.  i.]  To  leap  over ;  esp.,  to  leap 
over  by  aid  of  the  hands  or  a  pole  ;  as,  to  vault  a  fence. 

I  will  vault  credit,  and  aifect  high  pleasures.     Webster  (1623). 

Vault,  V.  i.  [Cf.  OF.  volter,  F.  voltiger.  It.  voltare 
to  turn.  See  Vault,  ».,  4.]  1.  To  leap ;  to  bound  ;  to 
jump ;  to  spring. 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o*erleaps  itself.  Shak. 

Leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree.      Dryden. 

Lucan  vaulted  upon  Pegasus  with  all  the  heat  and  intrepid- 
ity of  youth.  Addison. 

2.  To  exhibit  feats  of  tumbling  or  leaping ;  to  tumble. 

Vault'age  (-aj),  n.    Vaulted  work;  also,  a  vaulted 

place ;  an  arched  cellar.     [_Obs.']  Shak. 

Vault'ed,  a.    1.  Arched ;  concave ;  as,  a  vaulted  roof. 

2.  Covered  with  an  arch,  or  vault. 

3.  (Bot.)  Arched  like  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  as  the 
upper  lip  of  many  ringent  flowers. 

Vault'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  vaults;  a 
leaper  ;  a  tumbler.  B.  Jonson. 

Vanlt'ing,  n.     1.  Tlie  act  of  construct- 
ing vaults ;  a  vaulted  construction. 

2.  Act  of  one  who  vaults  or  leaps. 

Vault'y    (-3?),    a.     Arched  ;    concave. 
\_Obs.'\    "  The  ■«««(?<!/ heaven."  Shah. 

Vaunce  (vans  or  vans),  v.  i.     [See  Ad- 
vance.]    To  advanced    [OJs.]       Spenser, 

Vaunt  (vant  or  vant ;  277),  v.  i.     limp. 
*  ^n  i'- Jaunted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Vaunt-  y^„,t^^  p^,^,_ 
ING.]   [F.  vanter,  LL.  vamtare,  fr.  L.  vamis 
vain.    See  Vain.]    To  boast ;  to  make  a  vain  display  of 
one's  own  worth,  attainments,  decorations,  or  the  like ; 
to  talk  ostentatiously ;  to  brag. 

Pride,  which  prompts  a  man  to  vaunt  and  overvalue  what  he  is, 
does  incline  him  to  disvalue  what  he  has.  Gov.  of  Tongue. 

Vaunt,  V.  t.  To  boast  of ;  to  make  a  vain  display  of  ; 
to  display  with  ostentation. 

Charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up.    1  Cor.  xiii.  4. 
My  vanquisher,  spoiled  of  his  vaunted  spoil.      Milton. 

Vaunt,  re.    A  vain  display  of  what  one  is,  or  has,  or 
has  done  ;  ostentation  from  vanity ;  a  boast ;  a  brag. 
The  spirits  beneath,  whom  I  seduced 
With  other  promises  and  other  vaunts.  Milton. 

Vaunt,  re.  [F.  avant  before,  fore.  See  Avant,  Van- 
GUAKD.]     The  first  part.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Vaunt,  V.  t.     [See  Avant,  Advance.]    To  put  for- 
ward;  to  display.   lObs.']    '^ Vaunted  speai."      Spenser. 
And  what  so  else  his  person  most  may  vaunt.    Spenser. 

Vannt'-COU'ri-er  (-koo'ri-er),  n.  See  Van-courier. 
lObs.']  Shak. 

Vaunt'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  vaunts ;  a  boaster. 

Vaunt'ful  (-ful),  a.  Given  to  vaunting  or  boasting  ; 
vainly  ostentatious ;  boastful ;  vainglorious. 

Vaunt'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  vaunting  manner. 

Vaunt'mure'  (-mur'),  n.  [F.  avant-mur.  See  Van- 
guard, and  MuKE.]  (Fort.)  A  false  wall ;  a  work  raised 
in  front  of  the  main  wall.  [Written  also  vaimure,  and 
vamure.']  Camden. 

Vauque'lin-ite  (vok'lin-It),  n.  [So  called  after  the 
French  chemist  Vauquelin,  who  died  in  1829 :  cf.  F. 
vauquelinite.^  (Min.)  Chromate  of  copper  and  lead,  ol 
various  shades  of  green. 

Vaut  (vat),  V.  i.    To  vault ;  to  leap.    [06.S.]  Spenser. 

Vaut,  re."   A  vault ;  a  leap.    lObs.']  Spenser. 

Vaut'y  (-y),  a.  Vaulted.  "  The  haughty  t'a!(/u  wel- 
kin."    lObs.']  Taylor  (1611). 

Vav'a-sor  (vSv'a-sor),  re.  [OE.  vcroasoiir,  OF.  vavas- 
sor,  vavassour,  F.  vavasseur,  LL.  vavassor,  probably 
contr.  from  vassus  vassorum  vassal  of  the  vassals.  See 
Vassal.]  (Feud.  Law)  The  vassal  or  tenant  of  a  baron ; 
one  who  held  under  a  baron,  and  who  also  had  tenants 
under  him ;  one  in  dignity  next  to  a  baron ;  a  title  of 
dignity  next  to  a  baron.  Burrill.  "  A  worthy  vava- 
sour.'''' Chaucer,  [Also  written  vavasour,  vavassor,  val- 
vasor,  etc.] 

Vavasours  subdivide  again  to  vassals,  exchanging  land  and 
cattle,  human  or  otlierwise,  against  fealty.  Motley. 

Vav'a-SO-ry  (-so-ry),  n.  [F.  vavassorie.']  (Fetid, 
Law)  The  quality  or  tenure  of  the  fee  held  by  a  vavasor ; 
also,  the  lands  held  by  a  vavasor. 

Va'ward'  (va'ward'),  n.  [For  vamrard,  equivalent  to 
vanguard.  See  Vanguaed,  Ward  guard.]  The  fore 
part ;  van.     [Ofe.] 

Since  we  liave  tlie  vnward  of  the  day.  Sliak. 

Va'za  par'rot  (va'za  pSr'rut).  (Zo'ol).  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  parrots  of  the  genus  Coracopsis,  native 
of  Madagascar  ;  —  called  also  vasa  parrot, 

Ve'a-dar  (ve'iV-diir), ».  The  thirteenth,  or  intercalary, 
month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  calendar,  which  is 
added  about  every  third  year. 

Veal  (vel),  n.  [OE.  veel,  OF.  veel,  F.  veau,  L.  vilellus, 
dim.  of  Vilnius  a  calf ;  akin  to  E.  wether.  See  Whther, 
and  cf.  Vellum,  VrruLiNE.]  The  fiesh  of  a  calf  when 
killed  and  used  for  food. 

Vec'Uon  (vSk'ahDn),  ?),.  [L.  vectio,  from  vehere,  vec- 
tmn,  to  carry.]    Vectitation.     [04«.] 


Vec'tl-ta'tlon  (vSk-tT-ta'shun), «.  [L.  vectitatus  borne 
about,  fr.  vectarc,  v.  intens.  fr.  vehere,  vectum,  to  carry.] 
The  act  of  carrying,  or  state  of  being  carried.     [06s.] 

Vec'tor  (vek'tor),  re.  [L.,  a  bearer,  carrier,  fr.  vehere, 
vectum,  to  carry.]     1.  Same  as  Radius  vector. 

2.  (Math.)  A  directed  quantity,  as  a  straight  line,  a 
force,  or  a  velocity.  Vectors  are  said  to  be  equal  when 
their  directions  are  the  same  and  their  magnitudes  equal. 
Cf.  Scalar. 

B^""  In  a  triangle,  either  side  is  the  vector  sum  of  the 
other  two  sides  taken  in  proper  order ;  the  process  of  find- 
ing the  vector  sum  of  two  or  more  vectors  is  vector  addi- 
tion (see  under  Addition). 

Vec'ture  (vSk'tiir  ;  135),  n.  [L.  vectura,  from  vehere, 
vectum,  to  carry.  Cf.  Vettura,  Voiture.]  The  act  of 
carrying ;  conveyance  ;  carriage.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

Ve'da  (va'da  or  ve'da  ;  277),  n.  [Skr.  veda,  properly, 
knowledge,  from  vid  to  know.  See  Wit.]  The  ancifent 
sacred  literature  of  the  Hindoos ;  also,  one  of  the  four 
collections,  called  Big-Veda,  Yajur-Veda,  Sama-Veda, 
and  Atharva-Veda,  constituting  the  most  ancient  por- 
tions of  that  literature. 

<SS^^  The  language  of  the  Vedas  is  usually  called  Vedic 
Sanskrit,  as  distinguished  from  the  later  and  more  set- 
tled form  called  classical  Sanskrit. 

Ve-dan'ta  (ve-dSn'ta),  re.  [Skr.  Vedanta.']  A  system 
of  philosophy  among  the  Hindoos,  founded  on  scattered 
texts  of  the  Vedas,  and  thence  termed  the  "  Anta,"  or 
end  or  substance.  Balfour  (Cyc.  of  India). 

Ve-dan'tlc  (-tik),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Vedas. 

Ve-dan'tist  (-tist),  n.  One  versed  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Vedantas. 

Ved'dahs  (ved'daz),  n.  pi.  (Ethnol.)  A  primitive  peo- 
ple of  Ceylon.     [Written  also  Weddahs."]      Encyc.  Bril. 

Ve-dette'  (ve-def),  re.  [F.  vedette.  It.  vedetta,  for 
veletta  (influenced  by  vedere  to  see,  L.  videre),  from  It. 
veglia  watch,!,,  vigilia.  See  Vigil.]  A  sentinel,  usually 
on  horseback,  stationed  on  the  outpost  of  an  army,  to 
watch  an  enemy  and  give  notice  of  danger  ;  a  vidette. 

Ve'dic  (va'dik  or  ve'-),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Vedas,  or  one  of  the  Vedas.  Max  Miiller. 

II  Ve'dro  (va'dro),  re.  [Russ.]  A  Russian  liquid 
measure,  equal  to  3.249  gallons  of  U.  S.  standard  meas- 
ure, or  2.706  imperial  gallons.  McElrath, 

Veer  (ver),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Veered  (verd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Veerino.]  IF.  virer  (cf.  Sp.  virar,  birar), 
LL.  virare;  perhaps  fr.  L.  vibrare  to  brandish,  vibrate 
(cf.  Vibrate)  ;  or  cf.  L.  viriae  armlets,  bracelets,  viriola 
a  little  bracelet  (cf.  Ferrule).  Cf.  Environ.]  To 
change  direction ;  to  turn  ;  to  shift ;  as,  the  wind  veers 
to  the  west  or  north.  "  His  wen'rejr  gait. "  Wordstoorth, 
And  as  he  leads,  the  following  navy  veers.     Dryden. 

An  ordinary  community  which  is  hostile  or  friendly  as  pas- 
sion or  as  interest  may  veer  about.  Burke. 

To  veer  and  haul  (Naut.),  to  vary  the  course  or  direc- 
tion;—said  of  the  wind,  which  vee7-s  aft  and  hauls  for- 
ward. The  wind  is  also  said  to  veer  when  it  shifts  with 
the  sun. 

Veer,  v.  t.  To  direct  to  a  different  course ;  to  turn ; 
to  wear ;  as,  to  veer,  or  wear,  a  vessel. 

To  veer  and  haul  (Naut.),  to  pull  tight  and  slacken  alter- 
nately. ToWere.  —  To  veer  away  or  out  (A'oh/.),  to  let  out ; 
to  slacken  and  let  run;  to  payout;  as,  to  veer  aicay  ttia 
cable  ;  to  veer  out  a  rope. 

Veer'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.  Changeable;  shifting;  as, 
winds  veerable  to  southwest.  Dampier. 

Veer'ing,  a.    Shifting.  —  Veer'ing-ly,  adv. 

Veer'y  (ver'y),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  An  American  thrush  (Tur- 
dus  fuscescens)  common 
in  the  Northern  United  ■ 
States  and  Canada.  It  is 
light  tawny  brown  above. 
The  breast  is  pale  buff, 
thickly  spotted  with  brown. 
Called  also  Wilson's  thrush. 

Sometimes  I  hear  the  veery's 
clarion.  Tliorcau. 

Ve'ga  (ve'ga),  m.  (Astron.) 
[Ar.  wagi',  properly,  falling: 
cf.  F.  IVega.]  A  brilliant  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  the 
brightest  of  those  constituting  ,,  ,.„,.. 
the  constellation  Lyra.  Y^eryiTurdusfiiscescens^ 

Veg'e-ta-bil'i-ty  (vej'e-t4-bYl'T-ty),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  vegetable.     [06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Veg'e-ta-ble  (vgj'e-ta-b'l),  a.  [F.  vegetable  growing, 
capable  of  growing,  formerly  also,  as  a  noun,  a  vegetable, 
from  L.  vegetabilis  enlivening,  fi'om  vegelare  to  enliven, 
invigorate,  quicken,  vegetus  enfivened,  vigorous,  active, 
vegere  to  quicken,  arouse,  to  be  lively,  akin  to  vigere  to 
be  lively,  to  thrive,  vigil  watchful,  awake,  and  probably 
to  E.  tcake,  v.  See  Vigil,  Wake,  v.']  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  plants  ;  having  the  nature  of,  or  produced  by,  plants ; 
as,  a  vegetable  nature ;  vegetable  gi'owths,  juices,  etc. 
Blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  so\ii.  Milton, 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  comprising,  plants ;  as,  the  vege- 
table kingdom. 

Vegetable  alkali  (Cheni.),  an  alkaloid, 
Btone.  (JSol.)  See  Vigrlahle  sulphur, 
below.  —  Vegetable  butter  (Dot.),  a 
name  of  several  kinds  of  ooniu'eto  veg- 
etable oil;  as  that  produced  by  the 
Indian  butter  tree,  the  African  shea 
tree,  and  tlie  Pc>dadcs}iui  bulyracca, 
a  tree  of  the  order  Oultifcr:i',  also  Afri- 
can. Still  luiother  knul  is  pressed 
from  the  nei'ds  of  cocoa  ( 'fheohroma). 
—  Vegetable  flannel,  a  textile  material, 
manufactured  iuGcrniany  from  pine- 
needle  wool,  a  down  or  fiber  obtained 
from  the  leaves  of  tlm  I'iniis  siilves- 
tris.  — Veg«tablo  ivory.  See  Jrori/  nut, 
under  Ivouv.  —  Vegetable  .lolly.  See 
Pectin.  —  Vegetable  kingdom.  (A'at. 
/list.)    See  the  last  Phrase,  below.— 


-Vegetable  brim- 


Aegrogntc  l'>uit  of 
Ivor^v  Pnlm.  con- 
taining Vegetable 
Ivory  Nuts. 
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VELIFEROUS 


I.  Ph^inogamia 
(called  also  Phane- 
ROGAMIA).  Plants 
having  distinct' 
flowers  and  true 
seeds. 


Vegetable  leather,  (a)  (Bot.)  A  slirubby  West  Indian 
spurge  (Euphorbia  punicea),  with  leathery  foliage  and 
crimson  bracts,  (b)  See  Vegetable  leather,  nndeThBXTiTER. 
—  Vegetable  marrow  (Bot.),  an  egg-shaped  gourd,  common- 
ly eight  to  ten  inches  long.  It  is  noted  for  the  very  ten- 
der quality  of  its  flesh,  and  is  a  favorite  culinary  vegeta- 
ble in  England.  It  has  been  said  to  be  of  Persian  origin, 
but  is  now  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  a  form  of 
the  American  pumpkin.  —  Vegetable  oyster  (Bot. ),  the 
oyster  plant.  See  under  Oystek.  —  Vegetable  parchment, 
papyrine.  —  Vegetable  sheep  (But.),  a  white  woolly  plant 
(Rnonlia  exiinin)  of  New  Zealand,  which  grows  in  the 
form  of  large  fleecv  cusluons  on  the  mountains.  —Vege- 
table silk,  a  cottonlike,  fibrous  material  obtained  from 
the  coating  of  the  seeds  of  a  Brazilian  tree  ( Chorisia  spe- 
ciosa).  It  is  used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  stuffing 
cushions,  and  the  like,  but  is  incapable  of  bemg  spun  on 
account  of  a  want  of  cohesion  among  the  fibers.  —  Vege- 
table sponge.  See  1st  Loop.  —  Vegetable  sulphur,  the  fine 
and  highly  inflammable  spores  of  the  club  moss  (Lycopo- 
dium  clavatum) ;  witch  meal.  —  Vegetable  tallow,  a  sub- 
stance resembling  tallow,  obtained  from  various  plants  ; 
as,  Chinese  vegetable  talloio,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of 
the  tallow  tree.  Indian  vegetable  tallow  is  a  name  some- 
times given  to  piney  tallow.  —Vegetable  wax,  a  waxy  ex- 
cretion on  the  leaves  or  fruits  of  certain  plants,  as  the 
bayberry. 

Vegetable  kingdom  (Nat.  Hist.),  that  primary  division  of 
living  tilings  which  includes  all  plants.  The  classes  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  have  been  grouped  differently  by  va- 
rious botani.st3.  The  following  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
many  arrangements  of  the  principal  subdivisions. 

'1.  Dicotyledons  (called  also  Exo- 
GENS).  —  Seeds  with  two  or  more 
cotyledons.  Stems  with  tlie  pith, 
woody  fiber,  and  bark  concentric- 
ally arranged.  Divided  into  two 
subclasses :  Angiosperms,  having 
the  woody  fiber  interspersed  with 
dotted  or  annular  ducts,  and  the 
seeds  contained  in  a  true  ovary ; 
Gymnosperms,  having  few  or  no 
ducts  in  the  woody  fiber,  and  the 
seeds  naked. 

2.  Monocotyledons  (called  also  En- 
DOGENs).  —  Seeds  with  single  coty- 
ledon. Stems  with  slender  bundles 
of  woody  fiber  not  concentrically 
.  arranged,  and  with  no  true  bark. 
'1.  Ackogens.  —  Plants  usually  with 
distinct  stems  and  leaves,  existmg 
in  two  alternate  conditions,  one  of 
which  is  nonsexual  and  sporophor- 
ic,  the  other  sexual  and  oophoric. 
Divided  into  Vascular  Acrogens, 
or  Pteridophyta,  having  the  sporo- 
phoric  plant  conspicuous  and  con- 
sisting partly  of  vascular  tissue,  as 
in  Ferns,  Lycopods,  and  Equiseta, 
and  Cellular  Acrogens,  or  Bryo- 
PHYTA,  having  the  sexual  plant 
most  conspicuous,  but  destitute  of 
vascular  tissue,  as  in  Mosses  and 
Scale  Mosses. 

2.  Thallogens.  —  Plants  without  dis- 
tinct stem  and  leaves,  consisting  of 
a  simple  or  branched  mass  of  cellu- 
lar tissue,  or  reduced  to  a  shigle 
cell.  Reproduction  effected  vari- 
ously. Divided  into  Alo^,  which 
contain  chlorophyll  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  which  live  upon  air  and 
water,  and  Fungi,  which  contain  no 
chlorophyll,  and  live  on  organic 
matter.  (Lichens  are  now  believed 
to  be  fungi  parasitic  on  included 
.  algoe.) 

^W  Many  botanists  divide  the  Phsenogamia  primarily 
into  Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms,  and  the  latter  into 
Dicotyledons  and  Monocotyledons.  Others  consider 
Pteridophyta  and  Bryophyta  to  be  separate  classes. 
Thallogens  are  variously  divided  by  different  writers, 
and  the  places  for  diatoms,  slime  molds,  and  stoneworts 
are  altogether  uncertain. 
For  definitions,  see  these  names  in  the  Vocabulary. 
Veg'e-ta-ble  (vej'e-tar-b'l),  n.  X.  (Biol.)  A  plant. 
See  Plant. 

2.  A  plant  used  or  cultivated  for  food  for  man  or  do- 
mestic animals,  as  the  cabbage,  turnip,  potato,  bean, 
dandelion,  etc. ;  also,  the  edible  part  of  such  a  plant,  as 
prepared  for  market  or  the  table. 

^W^  Veqetables  and  fruits  are  sometimes  loosely  dis- 
tinguished by  the  usual  need  of  cooking  the  former  for 
the  use  of  man,  while  the  latter  may  be  eaten  raw ;  but 
the  distinction  often  fails,  as  in  the  case  of  quinces,  bar- 
berries, and  other  fruits,  and  lettuce,  celery,  and  other 
vegetables.  Tomatoes  if  cooked  are  vegetables,  if  eaten 
raw  are  fruits. 

Veg'e-tal  (-tal),  a.     [F.  vegetal.     See  Vegetable.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vegetables,  or  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  of  the  nature  of  a  vegetable ;  vegetable. 

All  creatures  vegetal,  sensible,  and  rational.      Burton. 

2.  {Biol.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  that  class 
of  vital  phenomena,  such  as  digestion,  absorption,  assim- 
ilation, secretion,  excretion,  circulation,  generation,  etc., 
which  are  common  to  plants  and  animals,  in  distinction 
from  sensation  and  volition,  which  are  peculiar  to  animals. 

Veg'e-tal,  n.     [P.]     A  vegetable.     [JJ.]      B.  Jonson. 

Veg'e-tal'i-ty  (-tai'T-ty),  n.  l.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  vegetal,  or  vegetable,     [i?.] 

2.  (Biol.)  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vegetal,  or  ex- 
hibiting those  physiological  phenomena  which  are  com- 
mon to  plants  »nd  animals.     See  Vegetal,  a.,  2. 

VeB'e-ta'rl-au  (-tS'rT-an),  n.  One  who  holds  that 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  the  only  proper  food  for  man. 
Strict  vegetarians  eat  no  meat,  eggs,  or  milk. 

Veg'e-ta'ri-an,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vegetarianism  ; 
as,  a  vegetarian  diet. 

Veg'e-ta'ri-an-ism  (-tz'm),  n.  The  theory  or  prac- 
tice of  living  upon  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Veg'e-tate  (vej'e-tat),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vegetated 
(-ta'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Vegetating.]  [L.  vegetatus,  p. 
p.  of  TCjefare  to  enliven.    See  Vegetable.]    1.  To  grow. 


n.  Crtptogamia. 
Plants  without 
true  flowers,  and 
reproduced  by  mi- 
nute spores  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  or  by 
simple  cell  division. 


as  plants,  by  nutriment  imbibed  by  means  of  roots  and 
leaves  ;  to  start  into  growth  ;  to  sprout ;  to  germinate. 
See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain, 
See  life  cfissolving  vegetate  again.  Pope. 

2.  Fig.  :  To  lead  a  life  too  low  for  an  animate  creature ; 
to  do  notliing  but  eat  and  grow.  Cowper. 

Persons  who  .  .  .  would  have  vegetated  stupidly  in  the  places 
where  fortune  had  fixed  them.  Jeffrey. 

3.  (Med.)  To  grow  exuberantly;  to  produce  fleshy  or 
warty  outgrowths  ;  as,  a  vegetating  papule. 

Veg'e-ta'tlon  (vej'e-ta'shun),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vegetation,  L. 
vegetatio  an  enlivening.  See  Vegetate.]  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  vegetating,  or  growing  as  a  plant  does ;  vege- 
table growth. 

2.  The  sum  of  vegetable  life  ;  vegetables  or  plants  in 
general ;  as,  luxuriant  vegetation. 

3.  (Med.)  An  exuberant  morbid  outgrowth  upon  any 
part,  especially  upon  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

Vegetation  of  salts  ( Old  Chem.),  a  crystalline  growth  of 
an  arborescent  form. 

Veg'e-ta-tive  (vgj'e-ta-tTv),  a.     [Cf.  F.  vegetatif.2 

1.  Growing,  or  having  the  power  of  growing,  as  plants ; 
capable  of  vegetating. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  produce  growth  in  plants  ;  as, 
the  vegetative  properties  of  soil. 

3.  (Biol.)  Having  relation  to  growth  or  nutrition  ; 
partaking  of  simple  growth  and  enlargement  of  the  sys- 
tems of  nutrition,  apart  from  the  sensorial  or  distinc- 
tively animal  functions ;  vegetal. 

— Veg'e-ta-tive-ly,  adv.  —  Veg'e-ta-tive-ness,  re. 

Ve-gete'  (ve-jef),  a.  [L.  vegelus.  See  Vegetable.] 
Lively  ;  active ;  sprightly  ;  vigorous.     [06i.] 

Even  her  body  was  made  airy  and  vegete.    Jer.  Taylor. 

Veg'e-tive  (vgj't-ttv),  a.  [See  Vegetate,  and  Vege- 
tative.] Having  the  nature  of  a  plant ;  vegetable ;  as, 
vegetive  life.     [Ji.]  Tusser. 

Veg'e-tive,  ».    A  vegetable.     [Obs.'] 
The  blest  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones.  Skak. 

Veg'e-tO-an'i-mal  (-to-5u'i-mol),  a.  (Biol.)  Partak- 
ing of  the  nature  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  ; 
—  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  vegetable  albumen  and  glu- 
ten, from  their  resemblance  to  similar  animal  products. 

Veg'e-tOUS  (-tSs),  a.  [L.  vegetus.  See  Vegete.]  Vig- 
orous; lively;  active;  vegete.     [OJs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Ve'he-mence  (ve'he-mens),  n.  [L.  vehementia :  cf. 
F.  vehemence.'}  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vehe- 
ment ;  impetuous  force ;  impetuosity  ;  violence ;  fury  ;  as, 
the  vehemence  of  the  wind  ;  to  speak  with  vehemence. 

2.  Violent  ardor ;  great  heat ;  animated  fervor ;  as, 
the  vehemence  of  love,  anger,  or  other  passions. 

I  .  .  .  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper.      Addison. 

Ve'he-men-cy  (-men-sy),  n.    Vehemence.     [iJ.] 

The  vehemency  of  your  affection.  Shak. 

Ve'he-ment  (-ment),  a.  [L.  vehemens,  the  first  part 
of  which  is  perhaps  akin  to  vehere  to  carry,  and  the 
second  mens  mind  :  cf.  F.  vehement.  Cf.  Vehicle,  and 
Mental.]  1.  Acting  with  great  force ;  furious ;  violent ; 
impetuous ;  forcible ;  mighty ;  as,  a  vehement  wind ;  a 
vehement  torrent ;  a  vehement  fire  or  heat. 

2.  Very  ardent ;  very  eager  or  urgent ;  very  fervent ; 
passionate;  as,  a  «)eAe7nen<  affection  or  passion.  "Vehe- 
ment inatigation."    Shak.    "  Vehement  deBire."   Milton. 

Syn.  — Furious;  violent;  raging;  impetuous;  passion- 
ate ;  ardent ;  eager ;  hot ;  fervid ;  burnmg. 

Ve'he-ment-ly,  adv.    In  a  vehement  manner. 

Ve'hi-Cle  (ve'hT-k'l),  n.  [L.  vehiculum,  fr.  vehere  to 
carry  ;  akin  to  E.  ivay,  wain.  See  Way,  n. ,  and  cf .  Con- 
vex, Inveigh,  Veil,  Vex.]  1.  That  in  or  en  which  any 
person  or  thing  is,  or  may  be,  carried,  as  a  coach,  car- 
riage, wagon,  cart,  car,  sleigh,  bicycle,  etc.  ;  a  means  of 
conveyance ;  specifically,  a  means  of  conveyance  upon 
land. 

2.  That  which  is  used  as  the  instrument  of  conveyance 
or  communication ;  as,  matter  is  the  vehicle  of  energy. 

A  simple  style  forms  the  best  vehicle  of  thought  to  a  popular 
assembly.  \Virt. 

3.  (Pharm.)  A  substance  in  which  medicine  is  taken. 

4.  (Paint.)  Any  liquid  with  which  a  pigment  is  applied, 
including  whatever  gum,  wax,  or  glutinous  or  adhesive 
substance  is  combined  with  it. 

I^F"  Water  is  used  in  fresco  and  in  water-color  paint- 
ing, the  colors  being  consolidated  with  gum  arable  ;  size 
is  used  in  distemper  painting.  In  oil  painting,  the  fixed 
oils  of  linseed,  nut,  and  poppy,  are  used ;  in  encaustic, 
wax  is  the  vehicle.  Fairholt. 

Ve'hl-cled  (-k'ld),  a.  Conveyed  in  a  vehicle;  fur- 
nished with  a  vehicle.  M.  Green. 

Ve-hlc'u-lar  (ve-hTk'ii-ler),  a.  [L.  vehicularis :  cf. 
F.  vehiculaire.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vehicle  ;  serving 
as  a  vehicle ;  as,  a  vehicular  contrivance. 

Ve-hic'U-la-ry  (-la-rj),  a.     Vehicular. 

Ve-hlc'U-late,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  convey  by  means  of  a  ve- 
hicle ;  to  ride  in  a  vehicle.  Carlyle. 

Ve-hic'U-la'tion  (-la'shiSn),  re.    Movement  of  vehicles. 

Ve-hic'U-la-tO-ry  (-lA-tS-ry),  a.     Vehicular.     Carlyle. 

Veh'mlo  (ve'mik  or  va'- ;  277),  a.  [G.  vehm,  fehm, 
fehme,  a  secret  tribunal  of  punishment,  MHG.  veime, 
veme :  cf.  F.  vehmique.}  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designa- 
ting, certain  secret  tribunals  which  flourished  in  Germany 
from  the  end  of  the  12th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  16th, 
usurping  many  of  the  functions  of  the  governments  which 
were  too  weak  to  maintain  law  and  order,  and  inspiring 
dread  in  all  who  came  within  their  jurisdiction. 

Encyc.  Brit. 

Veil  (val),  n.  [OE.  veile,^  OF.  veile,  F.  voile,  L.  velum 
a  sail,  covering,  curtain,  veil,  probably  fr.  vehere  to  bear, 
carry,  and  thus  originally,  that  which  bears  the  ship 
on.   See  Vehicle,  and  cf.  Reveal.]     [Written  also  vail.} 

1.  Something  hung  up,  or  spread  out,  to  intercept  the 
view,  and  hide  an  object;  a  cover;   a  curtain;  esp.,  a 


screen,  usually  of  gauze,  crape,  or  similar  diaphanoue 

material,  to  hide  or  protect  the  face. 

The  veil  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain.    Matt,  xxvii.  61. 
She,  as  a  veil  down  to  the  slender  waist. 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore.  Milton. 

2.  A  cover ;  a  disguise  ;  a  mask  ;  a  pretense. 

[I  will]  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  from  the  so-seem- 
ing Mistress  Page.  Shak. 

3.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  calyptra  of  mosses.  (6)  A  mem- 
brane connecting  the  margin  of  the  pileus  of  a  mushroom 
with  the  stalk  ;  —  called  also  velum. 

4.  (Eccl. )  A  covering  for  a  person  or  thing ;  as,  a. 
nun's  veil ;  a  paten  veil ;  an  altar  veil. 

5.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Velum,  3. 

To  take  the  veil  (Eccl.),  to  receive,  or  be  covered  with,  a 
veil,  as  a  nun,  in  token  of  retirement  from  the  world ;  to 
become  a  nun. 

Veil  (val),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Veiled  (vald) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Veiling.]  [Ct.  OF.  veler,  F.  voiler,  L.  velare. 
See  Veil,  re.]  [Written  also  vail.}  1.  To  throw  a  veil 
over  ;  to  cover  with  a  veil. 

Her  face  was  veiled :  yet  to  my  fancied  sight, 

Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shined.    Milton, 

2.  Fig. :  To  invest ;  to  cover ;  to  hide  ;  to  conceal. 

To  keep  your  great  pretenses  veitud.  Shak. 

Veiled  (vald),  a.  Covered  by,  or  as  by,  a  veil ;  hid- 
den.   "  Words  used  to  convey  a  veiled  meaning."  Earle. 

Veil'ing  (val'i ng) ,  «.  A  veil ;  a  thin  covering ;  also, 
material  for  making  veils. 

Veil'less,  a.    Having  no  veil.  Tennyson. 

Vein   (van),   n.      [OE.    veine,    F.    veine,    L.   vena.}' 

1.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  vessels  which  carry  blood, 
either  venous  or  arterial,  to  the  heart.     See  Artery,  2. 

2.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  frame- 
work of  a  leaf. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  One  of  the  ribs  or  nervures  of  the  wings  of 
insects.     See  Venation. 

4.  (Geol.  or  Mining)  A  narrow  mass  of  rock  intersect- 
ing other  rocks,  and  filling  inclined  or  vertical  fissures 
not  corresponding  with  the  stratification ;  a  lode ;  a 
dike; — often  limited,  in  the  language  of  miners,  to  a 
mineral  vein  or  lode,  that  is,  to  a  vein  which  contains  use- 
ful minerals  or  ores. 

5.  A  fissure,  cleft,  or  cavity,  as  in  the  earth  or  other 
substance.     "  Down  to  the  wtre«  of  earth. "  Milton. 

Let  the  glass  of  the  prisms  be  free  from  veins.    Sir  I.  Newton. 

6.  A  streak  or  wave  of  different  color,  appearing  in 
wood,  and  in  marble  and  other  stones  ;  variegation. 

7.  A  train  of  associations,  thoughts,  emotions,  or  the 
like ;  a  current ;  a  course. 

He  can  open  a  vein  of  true  and  noble  thinking.     Swift. 

8.  Peculiar  temper  or  temperament ;  tendency  or  turn 
of  mind ;  a  particular  disposition  or  cast  of  genius ; 
humor ;  strain  ;  quality ;  also,  manner  of  speech  or  ac- 
tion ;  as,  a  rich  vein  of  humor ;  a  satirical  vein.       Shak. 

Certain  discoursing  wits  which  are  of  the  same  veins.    Bacon. 
Invoke  the  Muses,  and  improve  my  vein.      Waller. 

Vein,  V,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Veined  (vand) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Veining.]  To  form  or  mark  with  veins  ;  to  fill  or 
cover  with  veins.  Tennyson. 

Vein'al  (van'al),  o.   Pertaining  to  veins ;  venous.  [R.} 

Veined  (vand),  a.  1.  FuU  of  veins  ;  streaked ;  vari- 
egated ;  as,  veined  marble.     "  Veined  follies."        Ford. 

2.  (Bot.)  Having  fibrovascular  threads  extending 
throughout  the  lamina ;  as,  a  veined  leaf. 

Vein'less  (van'les),  a.  Having  no  veins ;  as,  a  vein- 
less  leaf. 

Veln'let  (van'lSt),  re.    A  small  vein. 

Vein'OUS  (-us),  a.  Marked  with  veins ;  veined  ;  veiny. 

The  excellent  old  gentleman's  nails  are  long  and  leaden,  and 
his  hands  lean  and  veinous.  Dickens. 

Vein'stone'  (-ston'),  n.  The  nonmetalliferous  min- 
eral or  rock  material  which  accompanies  the  ores  in  a 
vein,  as  quartz,  calcite,  barite,  fluor  spar,  etc.  ;  —  called 
also  veinstuff. 

Vein'y  (-y),  a.  [From  Vein  :  cf.  F.  veinL}  Full  of 
veins  ; .  veinous ;  veined  ;  as,  veiny  marble. 

Ve'lar  (ve'ler),  a.  [See  Velum.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  velum;  esp.  (Anat.),  of  or  pertaining  to  the  soft 
palate. 

2.  (Phon.)  Having  the  place  of  articulation  on  the 
soft  palate ;  guttural ;  as,  the  velar  consonants,  such  as 
k  and  hard  g. 

II  Ve-la'ri-um  (ve-la'rT-um),  n.  ;  pi.  Velaria  (-a).  [L., 
a  covering.]  (Zool.)  The  marginal  membrane  of  certain 
medusEe  belonging  to  the  Discophora. 

Ve'late  (ve'lat),  a.  [L.  velaius,  p.  p.  of  velare  to 
veil.     See  Veil.]     (Bot.)  Having  a  veil;  veiled. 

Vele  (vel),  n.    A  veil.     [Obs.}  Spenser. 

II  Ve-lel'la  (ve-lSl'la),  «.  [NL.,  dim.  from  L.  velum  a 
veil,  a  sail.]  (Zool.)  Any  species  of  oceanic  Siphonoph- 
ora  belonging  to  the 
genus  Velella. 

1^=  These  crea- 
tures are  brilliantly 
colored  and  float  at  the 
surface  of  the  sea. 
They  have  an  oblong, 
disklike  body,  sup- 
ported by  a  thin  chiti- 
nous  plate,  from  which 
rises  a  thin  diagonal 
crest  which  acts  as  a 
sail.  The  feeding  and 
reproductive  z  o  o  i  d  s 
hang  down  from  the 
under  side  of  the  disk. 

Ve-lif'er-ous  (ve- 
ITf'er-iis),  a.  [L.  ve- 
lifer ;  velum  a  sail  -|- 
ferre  to  bear.]  Car- 
rying or  bearing  sails. 
[Obs .}  "  Veliferous 
chariots."         Evelyn. 


Velella  (.Velella  mutica).  a  Side 
View  with  Sail  expanded ;  b 
Dorsal  View. 


ale,   senate,   care,   am,    iirm,    ask,   final,   stU ;    eve,   event,    end,   fern,   recent  j    ice,   idea,   ill  5    old,    obey,    6rb,    oda ; 
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n  Vel'I-ger  (vSl'T-jer),  n.    [NL.,  fr.  L.  velum  a  veil  + 
gerere  to  bear.]    {Zoo!.)  Any  larval  gas-       ^^'Siyfe 
tropod   or  bivalve    moUusk   in  the  stage 
when  it  is  furnished  with  one  or  two  ciliated 
membranes  for  swimming. 

Vel'I-ta'tion  (-ta'shiSn), 
n.  [L.  velitatio,  fr.  velitari, 
velitaius,  to  skirmish,  from 
veles,  -itis,  a  light-armed 
soldier.]  A  dispute  or  con- 
test :  a  slight  contest ;  a 
skirmish.  [iJ.]  Sir  31.  Hale. 

.     ^     ,.      .  .    ,  Veligers of  Gastropods,  a  Ver- 

After  a  short  »;d!<a<ion  we  parted,     metus  ;     b   Natica.      Both 
Evelyn,     much  enlarged. 

Ve-llv'0-lant  (ve-liv'o-lant),  a.  [L.  velivolans ;  ve- 
luTn  a  sail  -\-  volare  to  fly.]  Flying  with  sails ;  passing 
under  full  sail.     [iJ.] 

Veil  (vSl),  n.  [Cf.  L.  vellus  the  skin  of  a  sheep  with 
the  wool  on  it,  a  fleece,  a  hide  or  pelt,  or  E.  fell  a  hide.] 
The  salted  stomach  of  a  calf,  used  in  making  cheese ;  a 
rennet  bag.     l_Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Veil,  V.  t.  [Cf.  Vell,  m.]  To  cut  the  turf  from,  as 
for  burning.     \_Prov.  Eng.'}  Halliwell. 

Vel-le'1-ty  (veUe'i-ty),  ?«.  [F.  velleite  (cf.  It.  velleila), 
fr.  L.  velle  to  will,  to  be  willing.]  The  lowest  degree  of 
desire  ;  imperfect  or  incomplete  volition.  Locke. 

Vel'let  (vSl'lSt),  71.    Velvet.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Velli-cate  (-IT-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vellicated 
(-ka'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vi.  n.  Vellioating.]  [L.  vellicatus, 
p.  p.  of  vellicare  to  twitch,  fr.  vellere  to  pluck,  pull.]  To 
twitch ;  to  cause  to  twitch  convulsively. 

Convulsions,  arising  from  something  vellicating  a  nerve  in  its 
extremity,  are  not  very  dangerous.  Arbuihnot. 

Vel'li-cate,  v.  i.  To  move  spasmodically ;  to  twitch  ; 
as,  a  nerve  vellicates. 

Vel'll-ca'tlon  (-ka'shiln),  n.  [L.  vellicaiio.']  1.  The 
net  of  twitching,  or  of  causing  to  twitch. 

2.  (Med.)  A  local  twitching,  or  convulsive  motion,  of  a 
muscular  fiber,  especially  of  the  face. 

Velll-ca-tive  (vel'lT-ka-tiv),  a.  Having  the  power  of 
vellicating,  plucking,  or  twitching ;  causing  vellication. 

II  Vel-lon'  (vel-lyon'),  n.  [Sp.]  A  word  occurring  in 
the  phrase  real  vellon.     See  the  Note  under  1st  Real. 

Vellum  (vgl'lum),  n.  [OE.  velim,  F.  velin,  fr.  L.  vi- 
tulinus  of  a  calf,  fr.  Vilnius  a  calf.  See  Veal.]  A  fine 
kind  of  parchment,  usually  made  from  calfskin,  and  ren- 
dered clear  and  white,  —  used  as  for  writing  upon,  and 
for  binding  books. 

Vellum  cloth,  a  fine  kind  of  cotton  fabric,  made  very 
transparent,  and  used  as  a  tracing  cloth. 
Vel'lum-y  (-y),  a.    Kesembliug  vellum. 
Vel'O-oim'e-ter  (vel'o-stm'e-ter),  n.    [L.  velox,  -ocis, 
rapid  -|-  •meter.']    An  apparatus  for  measuring  speed,  as 
of  machinery  or  vessels,  but  especially  of  projectiles. 

Va-lOC'i-pede  (ve-lSs'I-ped),  re.  [L.  velox,  -ocis,  swift  -f- 
pes,  pedis,  a  foot.    See  Velocity,  and  Foot.]    A  light 
road  carriage  propelled  by  the  feet  of  the 
rider.     Originally  it  was  propelled  by  strik- 
ing the  tips  of  the  toes  on  the 
roadway,  but  commonly  now  by 
the  action  of  the  feet  on  a  pedal 
,  or  pedals  connected  with    the 
I  axle  of  one  or  more  of  the  wheels, 
and   causing    their  revolution. 
They  are  made  in  many  forms, 
Old  Form  of  Two-wheeled  ^'*'^  t^o>  three,  or  four  wheels. 
Velocipede.  See  Bicycle,  and  Teioyclb. 


Forms  of  Three-wheeled  Velocipedes,  or  Tricycles. 

Ve-lOC'1-pe'dlst  (-pe'dTst),  n.  One  who  rides  on  a  ve- 
Jocipede. 

Ve-lOC'1-ty  (-T-ty),  re.  /  pi.  Velocities  (-tiz).  [L. 
velocitas,  from  velox,  -ocis,  swift,  quick  j  perhaps  akin  to 
volare  to  fly  (see  Volatile)  :  cf.  F.  velocite.l  1.  Quick- 
ness of  motion ;  swiftness  ;  speed ;  celerity  ;  rapidity  ; 
as,  the  velocity  of  wind  ;  the  velocity  of  a  planet  or  comet 
in  its  orbit  or  course ;  the  velocity  of  a  cannon  ball ;  the 
velocity  of  light. 

IS^^  In  such  phrases,  velocity  is  more  generally  used 
than  celerity.  We  apply  celerity  to  animals  ;  as,  a  horse 
or  an  ostrich  runs  with  celerity;  but  bodies  moving  in  the 
air  or  in  ethereal  space  move  with  greater  or  less  velocity, 
not  celerity.  This  usage  is  arbitrary,  and  perhaps  not 
universal. 

2.  (3Iech.)  Rate  of  motion  ;  the  relation  of  motion  to 
time,  measured  by  the  number  of  units  of  space  passed 
over  by  a  moving  body  or  point  in  a  unit  of  time,  usually 
the  number  of  feet  passed  over  in  a  second.  See  the 
Note  under  Speed. 

Angular  velocity.  See  under  Angular.  —  Initial  velocity, 
the  velocity  of  a  moving  body  at  starting ;  especially,  the 
velocity  of  a  projectile  as  it  leaves  the  mouth  of  a  firearm 
from  which  it  is  discharged.  —  Relative  velocity,  the  ve- 
locity with  which  a  body  approaches  or  recedes  from  an- 
other body,  whether  both  are  moving  or  only  one.  ~  Uni- 
form velocity,  velocity  in  which  the  same  number  of  units 
of  space  are  described  in  each  successive  unit  of  time.  — 
Variable  velocity,  velocity  in  which  the  space  described 
varies  from  instant  to  instant,  either  increasing  or  de- 
creasing ;  —  in  the  former  case  called  accelerated  velocity. 


V  Velum  of  Dysniorphosa 
fuigurans  ;  n  Young  Zo- 
oids  budding  from  the 
Manubrium. 


ta ;    b  Velutina  Issvigata. 
Both  nat.  size. 


in  the  latter,  retarded  velocity;  the  acceleration  or  re- 
tardation itself  being  also  either  uniform  or  variable.  — 
Virtual  velocity.    See  under  Virtual. 

(11^°'  In  variable  velocity,  the  velocity,  strictly,  at  any 
given  instant,  is  the  rate  of  motion  at  that  instant,  and 
IS  expressed  by  the  units  of  space,  which,  if  the  velocity 
at  that  instant  were  continued  uniform  during  a  unit  of 
time,  would  be  described  in  the  unit  of  time  ;  thus,  the 
velocity  of  a  falling  body  at  a  given  instant  is  the  num- 
ber of  feet  which,  if  the  motion  which  the  body  has  at 
that  instant  were  continued  uniformly  for  one  second, 
it  would  pass  through  in  the  second.  The  scientific  sense 
of  velocity  differs  from  the  popular  sense  in  being  applied 
to  all  rates  of  motion,  however  slow,  while  the  latter  im- 
plies more  or  less  rapidity  or  quickness  of  motion. 

Syn.  —  Swiftness  ;  celerity  ;  rapidity ;  fleetness ;  speed. 

Ve-lours'  (ve-loor'),  re.  [F.  See  Velure.]  One  of 
many  textile  fabrics  having  a  pile  like  that  of  velvet. 

Velt'fare  (vSlt'fSr),  re.  [See  Fieldfake.]  (Zo'ol.)  The 
fieldfare.     [_p7-ov.  Eng.] 

II  Ve'lum  (ve'lum),  re.  ;  pi.  Vela  (-la).  [L.,  an  awn- 
ing, a  veil.  See  Veil.]  1.  (Anat.)  A  curtain  or  cover- 
ing ;  —  applied  to  various  membranous  partitions,  espe- 
cially to  the  soft  palate.  See  ^ 
under  Palate. 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  See  Veil,  ra.,  3  (6). 
(ft)  A  thin  membrane  surround- 
ing the  sporocarps  of  quillworts 
(Isoetes). 

3.  (Zool.)  A  veil-like  organ 
or  part.  Especially :  (a)  The  cir- 
cular membrane  that  partially 
incloses  the  space  beneath  the 
umbrella  of  hydroid  medusae. 
(6)  A  delicate  funnel-like  membrane  around  the  flagel- 
lum  of  certain  Infusoria.    See  Tllust.  a  of  Protozoa. 

Vel'ure  (vel'iir),  re.  [F.  velours,  OF.  velous,  from  L. 
villosus  hairy.  See  Velvet.]  Velvet.  [Obs.]  "  A  wom- 
an's crupper  of  z;eZ!ere. "  Shah. 

Vel'U-tl'na  (vgl'ii-tl'na),  re.    [NL.  See  Velvet.]  (Zo- 
ol.)  Any  one  of  several  species 
of  marine  gastropods  belonging 
to  Velutina  and  allied  genera. 

Ve-lu'tl-nous  (ve-lu'ti- 
nus),  a.  [It.  velluto  velvet. 
See  Velvet.]     (Bot.)  Having 

the  surface  covered  with  a  fine  '^,'=J""j°-;,.«.Z'?'?™.--''_"?' 
and  dense  silky  pubescence ; 
velvety  ;  as,  a  velutinous  leaf. 
Vel'verd  (vel'verd),  re.  The  veltfare.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Vel'ver-et'  (vel'ver-§t'),  n.  A  kind  of  velvet  having 
cotton  back. 

Vel'vet  (vel'vSt),  re.  [OE.  velouefte,  veluet,  velwet; 
cf.  OF.  velluau,  LL.  velluetum,  vellutum.  It.  velluto,  Sp. 
velludo  ;  all  f r.  (assumed)  LL.  villutus  shaggy,  f r.  L.  vil- 
lus shaggy  hair ;  akin  to  vellus  a  fleece,  and  E.  wool.  See 
Wool,  and  cf.  Villous.]  1.  A  silk  fabric,  having  a  short, 
close  nap  of  erect  threads.  Inferior  qualities  are  made 
with  a  silk  pile  on  a  cotton  or  linen  back. 

2.  The  soft  and  highly  vascular  deciduous  skin  which 
envelops  and  nourishes  the  antlers  of  deer  during  their 
rapid  growth. 

Cotton  velvet,  an  imitation  of  velvet,  made  of  cotton.  — 
Velvet  cork,  the  best  kind  of  cork  bark,  supple,  elastic, 
and  not  woody  or  porous.  —  Velvet  crab  (Zo'dl.),  a  Eu- 
ropean crab  (Portunus  puber).  When  adult  the  black 
carapace  is  covered  with  a  velvety  pile.  Called  also  lady 
crab,  and  velvet  fiddler.  — Velvet  dock  (Bot.),  the  common 
mullein.  —  Velvet  duck.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A 
large  European  sea  duck,  or  scoter  ( Oide- 
mia  fusca).  The  adult  male  is  glossy, 
velvety  black,  with  a  white  speculum 
on  each  wing,  and  a  white  patch  be- 
hiad  each  eye.  (6)  The  American  white- 
winged  scoter. 
See  Scoter.  — 
Velvet  flower 
(Bot.),  love- 
lies-bleeding. 
See  under 
Love.  —  Velvet 
grass  (Bot.), 
a  tall  grass 
( Holcus  lana- 
tus)  with  vel- 
vety stem  and 
leaves;— called 
also  soft  grass. 
—  Velvet  runner  (Zo'dl.),  the  water  rail ;  —  so  called  from 
its  quiet,  stealthy  manner  of  running.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
Velvet  scoter.  (Zo'dl.)  SameasFeZwiducA,  above. —Velvet 
aponge.    (Zo'dl.)  See  under  Sponge. 

Vel'vet,  a.  Made  of  velvet ;  soft  and  delicate,  like  vel- 
vet ;  velvety.    "  The  cowslip's  velvet  head."         Milton. 
Vel'vet,  V.  i.    To  paint  velvet,     [i?.]  Peacham. 

Vel'vet,  «.<.  To  make  like,  or  cover  with,  velvet.  \_R.] 
Vel'vet-breast'  (-brgsf),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  The  goosander. 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

Vel'vet-een'  (-en'),  re.  [Cf.  F.  velvantine.  See  Vel- 
vet.] A  kind  of  cloth,  usually  cotton,  made  in  imitation 
of  velvet ;  cotton  velvet. 

Vel'vet-ing  (vSl'vSt-Tng),  re.  The  fine  shag  or  nap  of 
velvet ;  a  piece  of  velvet ;  velvet  goods. 

Vel'vet-leal'  (-lef),  re.  (Bot.)  A  name  given  to  several 
plants  which  have  soft,  velvety  leaves,  as  the  Abulilon 
Avicennse,  the  Cissampelos  Pareira,  and  the  Lavatcra 
arborea,  and  even  the  common  mullein. 

Vel'vet-y  (-J),  a.  Made  of  velvet,  or  like  velvet ; 
soft ;  smooth  ;  delicate. 

II  Ve'na  (ve'na),  re.  ;  pi.  VeNjK  (-ne).  [L.  See  Vein.] 
A  vein. 

Vena  cava ;  pi.  VEN.K  CKym.  [L. ,  liter.ally,  hollow  vein.] 
(Anat.)  Any  one  of  the  great  systemic  venis  connected 
directly  with  the  heart.  —  Vena  contracta.  [L.,  liter,ally, 
oontracted  vein.]  (Bydrautirs)  The  contracted  portion  of 
a  liquid  jet  at  and  near  the  orifice  from  which  it  issues.  — 
Vena  portse  ;  pi.  VEtiM,  port.«.  |L.,  literally,  vein  of  the 
entrance.]  (Anat.)  The  portal  vein  of  the  liver.  See  un- 
der Portal. 


American  Velvet  Dnc^  (Oidemia 
Deglandi). 


Ve-na'da  (ve-na'da),  re.  [Of.  Sp.  venado  a  deer, 
stag.]     (Zo'dl.)  The  pudu. 

Ve'nal  (ve'nal),  a.  [L.  vena  a  vein.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  veins ;  venous ;  as,  venal  blood.     [P.] 

Ve'nal,  a.  [L.  venalis,  from  venus  sale  ;  akin  to  6r. 
uivoi  price,  Skr.  vasna :  cf.  F.  venal.]  Capable  of  being 
bought  or  obtained  for  money  or  other  valuable  consid- 
eration ;  made  matter  of  trade  or  barter ;  held  for  sale ; 
salable ;  mercenary ;  purchasable  ;  hireling ;  as,  venal 
services.     "  Paid  court  to  venal  beauties."      Macaulay. 

The  venal  cry  and  prepared  vote  of  a  passive  senate.    Burke. 

Syn.  —  Mercenary  ;  hireling ;  vendible.  —  Venal,  Mer- 
cenary. One  is  mercenary  who  is  either  actually  a  hire- 
ling (as,  mercenary  soldiers,  a  mercenary  judge,  etc.),  or 
is  governed  by  a  sordid  love  of  gain ;  hence,  we  speak  of 
mercenary  motives,  a  mercenary  marriage,  etc.  Venal 
goes  further,  and  supposes  either  an  actual  purchase,  or 
a  readmess  to  be  purchased,  which  places  a  person  or 
thing  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  purchaser ;  as,  a  venal 
press.  Brissot  played  ingeniously  on  the  latter  word  in 
his  celebrated  saying,  "  My  pen  is  venal  that  it  may  not 
be  mercenary,"  meaning  that  he  wrote  books,  and  sold 
them  to  the  publishers,  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
being  the  hireling  of  any  political  party. 

Thus  needy  wits  a  vile  revenue  made. 

And  verse  became  a  mercenary  trade.  Dryden. 


This  verse  be  thine,  my  friend,  nor  thou  refuse 
This,  from  no  venal  or  ungrateful  muse. 


Pope. 


Ve-nal'i-ty  (ve-nal'T-tJ),  re.  [L.  venalitas :  cf.  F.  vS- 
naliti.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  venal,  or  purchasa^ 
ble ;  mercenariness ;  prostitution  of  talents,  ofiices,  or 
services,  for  money  or  reward ;  as,  the  venality  of  a  cor- 
rupt court ;  the  venality  of  an  official. 

Complaints  of  Roman  venality  became  louder.     ISilman. 

Ve'nal-ly  (ve'nal  ly),  adv.    In  a  venal  manner. 

II  Ve-nan'tes  (ve-nan'tez1,re.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  venans, 
p.  pr.  of  venari  to  hunt.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  hunting  spiders, 
which  run  after,  or  leap  upon,  their  prey. 

Ven'a-ry  (ven'a-ry),  a.  [LL.  venarius,  fr.  L.  venari, 
p.  p.  venatus,  to  hunt.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  hunting. 

Ve-nat'lo  (ve-n3t'Tk),  1  a.    [L.  vcnaticus,  fr.  venatus 

Ve-nat'io-al  (-i-kal),  )  hunting,  fr.  venari,  p.  p.  ve- 
natus, to  hunt.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  hunting ;  used  in 
hunting.     [iJ.]     "  Fereah'ca?  pleasure. "  Howell. 

Ve-nat'i-ca  (-i-ka),  re.    See  Vinatico. 

Ve-na'tion  (ve-na'shtin),  re.  [L.  vena  a  vein.]  The 
arrangement  or  system  of  veins,  as  in  the  wing  of  an  in- 
sect, or  in  the  leaves  of  a  plant.    See  Illust.  in  Appendix. 

Ve-na'tion,  re.  [L.  venalio,  fr.  venari,  p.  p.  venatus, 
to  hunt.  See  Venison.]  The  act  or  art  of  hunting,  or 
the  state  of  being  hunted.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ven'a-tO'ri-al  (ven'a-to'ri-al),  a.  [L.  venatorius.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  hunting  ;  venatic.     [P.] 

Vend  (v6nd),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vended  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Vending.]  [F.  vendre,  L.  vendere,  from  ventim 
dare  ;  venus  sale  -\-  dare  to  give.  See  2d  Venal,  Date 
time.]  To  transfer  to  another  person  for  a  pecuniary 
equivalent ;  to  make  an  object  of  trade ;  to  dispose  of  by 
sale ;  to  sell ;  as,  to  vend  goods  ;  to  vend  vegetables. 

^W^  Vend  differs  from  barter.  'We  vend  for  money; 
we  barter  for  commodities.  Vend  is  used  chiefly  of  wares, 
merchandise,  or  other  small  articles,  not  of  lands  and 
tenements. 

Vend,  re.     1.  The  act  of  vending  or  selling ;  a  sale. 

2.  The  total  sales  of  coal  from  a  colliery.     [Eng.] 

Ven'dace  (ven'das),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  A  European  lake 
whitefish  (Coregonus  Willughbii,  or  C.  Vandesius)  na- 
tive of  certain  lakes  in  Scotland  and  England.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  delicate  food  fish.    Called  also  vendis. 

Vend-ee'  (vSnd-e'),  n.  The  person  to  whom  a  thing  ia 
vended,  or  sold  ;  —  the  correlative  of  vendor. 

II  Ven'd^'miaire'  (vaN'dS'mySr'),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  fire- 
demia  vintage.]  The  first  month  of  the  French  repub- 
lican calendar,  dating  from  September  22,  1792. 

Jgg^  This  calendar  was  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
calendar,  dating  from  the  Christian  era,  by  a  decree  of 
the  National  Convention  in  1793.    The  22d  of  September, 
1792,  which  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  day  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  republic,  was  also  the  date  of  the  new  calen- 
dar.   In  this  calendar,  the  year,  which  began  at  mic 
night  of  the  day  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  was  divided 
into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days,  with  five  additioni 
days  for  festivals,    and    every  fourth  year  six.     Eac 
month  was  divided  into  three  decades  of  ten  days  eacl  , 
the  week  being  abolished.    The  names  of  the  months  in 
their  order  were,  Vendemiaire,  Brumaire,  Frimaire,  JV- 
vose,    Pluviose,    Ventose,    Germinal,   Fhrenl,    Prairia  , 
Messidor,  Thermidor  (sometimes  called  Fervidor),  ar  ; 
Fi~uctidor.     This  calendar  was  abolished  December  3^ 
1805,  and  the  ordinary  one  restored  January  1, 1806. 

Vend'er  (vSnd'er),  re.  [From  Vend:  cf.  F.  vendeif, 
OF.  vendeor.  Cf .  Vendor.]  One  who  vends ;  one  who 
transfers  the  exclusive  right  of  possessing  a  thing,  either 
his  own,  or  that  of  another  as  his  agent,  for  a  price  ■.  r 
pecuniary  equivalent ;  a  seller ;  a  vendor. 

II  Ven-det'ta  (ven-det'ta),  re.  [It.]  A  blood  feud ;  pri- 
vate revenge  for  the  murder  of  a  kinsman. 

Vend'l-bil'l-ty  (vSnd'T-bTl'I-tJ),  re.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  vendible,  or  salable. 

Vend'i-l)le  (vgnd'T-b'l),  a.  [L.  vetidibilis :  cf.  OF. 
vendible,  F.  veiidable.]  Capable  of  being  vended,  or 
sold  ;  that  may  be  sold  ;  salable. 

Tlie  regulating  of  prices  of  tilings  vendible.       Bacon. 

1^^  Vendible  differs  from  marketable;  the  latter  sig- 
nifies proiKr  or  Jit  for  market,  according  to  the  laws  or 
(uistoms  of  a  place.  Vendible  has  no  reference  to  such 
legal  fitnais. 

Vend'1-ble,  ».  Something  to  be  sold,  or  offered  for 
sale.  —  Veal'1-ble-ness,  n.  —  Vendl-Uy,  adv. 

Ven'dl-tate  (vSn'dl-tilt),  v.  t.  [See  Venditation.] 
To  cry  up,  as  if  f»r  siilo ;  to  blazon.     [06.'.]       Holland. 

Ven'dl-ta'tion  (tS'shnn),  re.  [L.  rendilatio,  fr.  ren- 
ditare,  venditalmn,  t©  offer  agnin  and  again  for  sale,  v. 
froq.  »f  vendere.  See  Vend.]  The  act  of  setting  forth 
ostentatiously  ;  a  boastful  display.     [06,?.]      B.  Jonson. 

Ven-dl'tlon  (v6n-dTsh'un),  n.  [L.  venditio:  cf.  F. 
vendition.]    The  act  of  vending,  or  soiling ;  sale. 
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Vend'or  (vgnd'5r),  n.  [See  Vender.]  A  vender ;  a 
seller ;  — the  correlative  of  vendee. 

Vends  (vendz),  n.  pi.    (Ethnol.)  See  Wends. 

Ven-due'  (vSn-du'),  n.  [OF.  vendue,  from  F.  vendre, 
p.  p.  vendu,  vendue,  to  sell.]  A  public  sale  of  anything, 
by  outcry,  to  the  highest  bidder ;  an  auction.    [Obsoles.^ 

Vendue  master,  one  who  is  authorized  to  sell  any  proj)- 
erty  by  vendue ;  an  auctioneer.     [Obsoles.] 

Ve-neer'  (ve-ner'),  v.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Veneered 
(-nerd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vh.  n.  Veneering.]  [G.  furnieren, 
/ourniren,  fr.  F.  fournir  to  furnish.  See  Furnish.]  To 
overlay  or  plate  with  a  thin  layer  of  wood  or  other  ma- 
terial for  outer  finish  or  decoration  ;  as,  to  veneer  a  piece 
of  furniture  with  mahogany.  Used  also  figuratively. 
As  a  rojrue  in  grain 
Veneered  with  sanctimonious  tlieory.       Tennyson. 

Ve-neer',  n.  [Cf.  6.  fumier  or  Journier.  See  Ve- 
neer, V.  t.']  A  thin  leaf  or  layer  of  a  more  valuable  or 
beautiful  material  for  overlaying  an  inferior  one,  espe- 
cially such  a  thin  leaf  of  wood  to  be  glued  to  a  cheaper 
wood ;  hence,  external  show  ;  gloss  ;  false  pretense. 

Veneer  moth  (Zobl.),  any  moth  of  the  genus  Chilo ;  — 
80  called  because  the  mottled  colors  resemble  those  of 
veneering. 

Ve-neer'ing,  n.    1.  The  act  or  art  of  one  who  veneers. 

2.  Thin  wood  or  other  material  used  as  a  veneer. 

Ve-nel'ic-al  (vt-nSfl-kal),  a.  [L.  veneficus.']  Vene- 
ficial.     [06s.]     "  I'enej?cannstruments."        B.  Jonson. 

Ven'e-tioe  (v5n'e-fTs),  n.  [L.  veneficium ,  fr.  veneficus 
poisoning  ;  renenum  poison  -f-  Jacere  to  make  :  cf.  F. 
t/^ne/ice.]     The  act  or  practice  of  poisoning.     [OJi.] 

Ven'e-fi'cial  (-f Tsh'al),      I  a.    Acting  by  poison  ;  used 

Ven'e-fl'clous  (-fIsh'iSs),  j  in  poisoning  or  in  sor- 
cery. [06«.]  "An  old  veneficious  practice."  Sir  T. 
Browne. — Ven'e-fi'oious-ly,  adv.     \_Obs.'] 

Ven'e-mous  (vSn'e-mus),  a.     Venomous.     [06«.] 

Ven'e-nate  (-nat),  v.  t.  [L.  venenalus,  p.  p.  of  vene- 
naj'e  to  poison,  from  t'fncHum  poison.  Cf.  Venom.]  To 
poison  ;  to  infect  with  poison.     [/J,]  Harvey. 

Ven'e-nate  (-nat),  a.     Poisoned.  Woodward. 

Ven'e-na'tlon  (-na'shiJn),  n.  1.  The  act  of  poisoning. 

2.  Poison  ;  venom.     [Ofti.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ve-nene' (ve-nen'),  a.    Poisonous;  venomous.    \_Obs.'] 

Ven'e-nose'  (ven'e-nos'),  a.  [L.  venenosus,  fr.  vene- 
n«ni  poison.     Cf.  VENOMOtrs.]     Poisonous.     [Ote.] 

Ven'er-a-bll'i-ty  (vgn'er-i-bTl't-tJ^),  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  venerable  ;  venerableness.   Dr.  H.  More. 

Ven'er-a-ble  (vSn'er-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  venerahilis ;  cf.  F. 
venerable.}  1.  Capable  of  being  venerated  ;  worthy  of 
veneration  or  reverence ;  deserving  of  honor  and  respect ; 

—  generally  implying  an  advanced  age  ;  as,  a  venerable 
magistrate  ;  a  venerable  parent. 

He  was  a  man  of  eternal  self-sacrifice,  and  that  is  always  ven- 
erable. De  Quincetf. 

Venerable  men  I  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former 
generation.  D.  Webster. 

2.  Rendered  sacred  by  religious  or  other  associations ; 
that  should  be  regarded  with  awe  and  treated  with  rev- 
erence ;  as,  the  venerable  walls  of  a  temple  or  a  church. 

51^°°  This  word  is  employed  in  the  Church  of  England 
as  a  title  for  an  archdeacon.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  venerable  is  applied  to  those  who  have  attained 
to  the  lowest  of  the  three  recognized  degrees  of  sanctity, 
but  are  not  among  the  beatified,  nor  the  canonized. 

—  Ven'er-a-ble-ness,  n.  —  Ven'er-a-Wy,  adv. 

II  Ven'e-ra'ce-a  (vSn'e-ra'she-a),  n.  pi.  [NL. 
Venus.]  {Zo'dl.)  An  exten- 
sive tribe  of  bivalve  moUusks 
of  which  the  genus  Venus  is 
the  type.  The  shells  are  usu- 
ally oval,  or  somewhat  heart- 
shaped,  with  a  conspicuous  lu- 
nule.    See  Venus. 

Ven'er-ate  (ven'er-at),  V.  t. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Venerated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ven- 
erating.]     [L.  veneratus,  p. 

p.   of  venerari  to    venerate  ;„        ^  ^.     ,,  ,„ 

akin  to  rra7/iVpTiii'j  Slir  iotm  0"^  °*  "^^  Veneracea  (.Tot- 
aKin  to  ce/iMS  Venus,  SKr.  van     ^^^^     ^^  Gemma,  gemma). 
to  like,  to  wish,  and  E.  win- 
some.    See  Winsome.]    To  regard  with  reverential  re- 
spect ;  to  honor  with  mingled  respect  and  awe  ;  to  rever- 
ence ;  to  revere  ;  as,  we  venerate  parents  and  elders. 

And  seemed  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade.     Dryden. 

1  do  not  know  a  man  more  to  be  venerated  for  uprightness  of 
heart  and  loftiness  of  genius.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sy  11.  — To  reverence;  revere;  adore;  respect. 

Ven'er-a'tion  (-a'shun),  K.  [Jj.  veneratio :  cf.  F.  ve- 
neration.'} The  act  of  venerating,  or  the  state  of  being 
venerated  ;  the  highest  degree  of  respect  and  reverence  ; 
respect  mingled  with  awe  ;  a  feeling  or  sentiment  ex- 
cited by  the  dignity,  wisdom,  or  superiority  of  a  person, 
by  sacredness  of  character,  by  consecration  to  sacred 
services,  or  by  hallowed  associations. 

Vie  find  a  secret  awe  and  veneration  for  one  who  moves  about 
us  in  a  regular  and  illustrious  course  of  virtue.  Addison. 

Syn.  —  Awe ;  reverence  ;  respect.    See  Reverence. 

Ven'er-a'tor  (ven'er-a'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  vener- 
ates. ^         ^  Jer.  Taylor. 

Vo-ne're-al  (ve-ne're-al),  a.  [L.  venereus,  venerius, 
fr.  Ve7tus,  Veneris,  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love.  See  Ven- 
erate.] 1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  venery,  or  sexual  love ; 
relating  to  sexual  intercourse. 

Into  the  snare  I  fell 
Of  fair,  fallacious  looks,  venereal  trains. 
Softened  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life.     Milton- 

2.  {Med. )  (a)  Arising  from  sexual  intercourse ;  as,  a 
venereal  disease  ;  venereal  virus  or  poison,  (b)  Adapted 
to  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases  ;  as,  venereal  medicines. 

3.  Adapted  to  excite  venereal  desire  ;  aphrodisiac. 

4.  Consisting  of,  or  pertaining  to,  copper,  formerly 
called  by  chemists  Venus.     [OJs.]  Boyle. 

Ve-ne're-al,  n.    (Med.)  The  venereal  disease ;  syphilis. 


See 


Ve-ne're-an  (ve-ne're-an),  a.  [Cf.  F.  venMen.']  De- 
voted to  the  offices  of  Venus,  or  love  ;  venereal.  [Obs.} 
"  I  am  all  venerean  in  feeling."  Chaucer. 

Ve-ne're-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  venereus.}  1.  Venereal ; 
exciting  lust ;  aphrodisiac.     [Obs.} 

2.  Lustful ;  lascivious  ;  libidinous.     [R.}        Derham. 

Ven'er-OUS  (ven'er-tis),  a.  Venereous.  [Obs.}  Burton, 

Ven'er-y  (-y),  n.  [L.  Venus,  Veneris,  the  goddess  of 
love.]     Sexual  love ;  sexual  intercourse ;  coition. 

Contentment,  without  the  pleasure  of  lawful  venery,  is  conti- 
nence ;  of  unlawful,  chastity.  Grew. 

Ven'er-y,  n.     [OE.  venerie,  F.  vinerie,  fr.  OF.  vener 

to  hunt,  L.  venari.     See  Venison.]     The  art,  act,  or 

practice  of  hunting  ;  the  sports  of  the  chase.     "  Beasts 

of  venery  and  fishes."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

I  love  hunting  and  venery.  Chaucer. 

Ve'ne-sec'tlon  (ve'ne-sSk'shiin),  n.  [NL.  venaesectio  ; 
L.  vena  vein  -(-  sectio  section.]  (Med.)  The  act  or  oper- 
ation of  opening  a  vein  for  letting  blood  ;  bloodletting  ; 
phlebotomy. 

Ve-ne'tlan  (ve-ne'shan).  a.  [Cf.  It.  Veneziano,  L.  Ve- 
netianus.}    Of  or  pertaining  to  Venice  in  Italy. 

Venetian  blind,  a  blind  for  windows,  doors,  etc.,  made  of 
thin  slats,  either  fixed  at  a  certain  angle  in  the  shutter, 
or  movable,  and  in  the  latter  case  so  disposed  as  to  over- 
lap each  other  when  close,  and  to  show  a  series  of  open 
spaces  for  the  admission  of  air  and  light  when  in  other 
positions.  —  Venetian  carpet,  an  inexpensive  carpet,  used 
for  passages  and  stairs,  having  a  woolen  warp  which  con- 
ceals the  weft ;  the  pattern  is  therefore  commonly  made 
up  of  simple  stripes.  —  Venetian  chalk,  a  white  compact 
talc  or  steatite,  used  for  marking  on  cloth,  etc.  —  Vene- 
tian door  (^rcA.),  a  door  having  long,  narrow  windows  or 
panes  of  glass  on  the  sides.  —  Venetian  glass,  a  kind  of  glass 
made  by  the  Venetians,  for  decorative  purposes,  by  the 
combination  of  pieces  of  glass  of  different  colors  fused 
together  and.  wrought  into  various  ornamental  patterns. 
—  Venetian  red,  a  brownish  red  color,  prepared  from  sul- 
phate of  iron  ;  —  called  also  scarlet  oclier.  —  Venetian  soap. 
See  Castile  soaj},  under  Soap.  —  Venetian  smnac  (Boi.),  a 
South  European  tree  (Rhus  Cotinus)  which  yields  the  yel- 
low dyewood  called /jmW  ;— also  called  smoke  tree.— 
Venetian  window  (Arch.),  a  window  consisting  of  amain 
window  with  an  arched  head,  having  on  each  side  a  long 
and  narrow  window  with  a  square  head. 

Ve-ne'tian,  n.    A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Venice. 

Ven'ew  (vSn'ii),  n.  [F.  vemie,  lit.,  an  arrival,  from 
venir,  p.  p.  venu,  venue,  to  come.  See  Venue.]  A  bout, 
or  turn,  as  at  fencing ;  a  thrust ;  a  hit ;  a  veney.    [Obs.} 

Fuller. 

Ven'ey  (vgn'y ;  277),  n.      [Cf .  Venew  or  Visne,]    A 

bout ;  a  thrust ;  a  venew.     [Obs.}  Beau.  &  Ft. 

Three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes.         Sliak: 

Venge  (venj),  v.  t.  [F.  venger.  See  Vengeance.]  To 
avenge  ;  to  punish  ;  to  revenge.  [Obs.}  See  Avenge,  and 
Revenge.     Chaucer:    "  To  iwijre  me,  as  I  may. "    Shah. 

Venge'a-ble  (vSnj'a-b'l),  a.  Revengeful ;  deserving 
revenge.    [Obs.}    Spenser. — Venge'a-My,  «<?''•    [Obs.} 

Venge'auce  (-ons),  n.  [F.  vengeance,  fr.  venger  to 
avenge,  L.  vindicare  to  lay  claim  to,  defend,  avenge,  fr. 
vindex  a  claimant,  defender,  avenger,  the  first  part  of 
which  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and  the  last  part  akin  to 
dicere  to  say.  See  Diction,  and  cf.  Avenge,  Revenge, 
Vindicate.]  1.  Punishment  inflicted  in  return  for  an 
injury  or  an  offense  ;  retribution ;  —  often,  in  a  bad  sense, 
passionate  or  unrestrained  revenge. 

To  me  belongeth  vengeance  and  recompense.   Deut.  xxxii.  35. 
To  execute  fierce  vengeance  on  his  foes.         Milton, 

2.  Harm ;  mischief.     [Obs,}  ..Shak. 

What  a  vengeance,  or  What  the  vengeance,  what !  —  em- 
phatically. [Obs.]  "But  what  a  vengeance -makes  thee 
fly!"  Hudihras.  "  What  the  vengeance !  Could  he  not 
speak  'em  fair  ?  "  Shnk,  —  With  a  vengeance,  with  great 
violence;  ?ia,  to stfike  with  a  vengeance.    [CoHoq.] 

Venge'ance-ly,  orfw.  Extremely  ;  excessively.  [Obs.} 
"  He  loves  that  vengeancely,''''  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Venge'ful  (-ful),  a.  Vindictive ;  retributive  ;  revenge- 
ful.    '^  Vengeful  ire."    Milton. —V&aze'tal-\y,  adv. 

Venge'ment  (-ment),  n.  [OF.  vengement.}  Avenge- 
ment ;  penal  retribution ;  vengeance.     [Obs.}    Spenser. 

Ven'ger  (ven'jer),  re.    An  avenger.     [Obs.}    Spenser. 

Ve'ni-a-ble  (ve'nit-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  veniabilis,  fr.  venia 
forgiveness,  pardon.]  Venial ;  pardonable.  [Obs.}  Sir 
T.  Browne.  —  Ve'ni-a-bly,  adv.    [Obs,}  Sir  T,  Browne. 

Ve'ni-al  (-al),  a.  [OF.  venial,  F.  veniel,  L.  yenialis, 
from  venia  forgiveness,  pardon,  grace,  favor,  kindness ; 
akin  to  venerari  to  venerate.  See  Venerate.]  1.  Capa- 
ble of  being  forgiven ;  not  heinous  ;  excusable  ;  pardon- 
able ;  as,  a  venial  fault  or  transgression. 

So  they  do  nothing,  't  is  a  venial  slip.  Shak, 

2.  Allowed;  permitted.  [Obs.}  "  Permitting  him 
the  while  venial  discourse  unblamed."  Milton. 

Venial  sin  (R.  C.  Theol.),  a  sin  which  weakens,  but  does 
not  wholly  destroy,  sanctifying  grace,  as  do  mortal,  or 
deadly,  sins. 

— Ve'ni-al-ly,  adv.  —  Ve'nl-al-ness,  n.    Bp.  Hall. 

Ve'ni-al'l-ty  (ve'nT-al'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  venial ;  venialness.  Jer.  Taylor. 

II  Ve-ni're  fa'cl-as  (ve-ni're  fa'sht-as).  [L.,  make,  or 
cause,  to  come.]  (^Law)  (a)  A  judicial  writ  or  precept 
directed  to  the  sheriff,  requiring  him  to  cause  a  certain 
number  of  qualified  persons  to  appear  in  court  at  a  speci- 
fied time,  to  serve  as  jurors  in  said  court.  (J)  A  writ  in 
the  nature  of  a  summons  to  cause  the  party  indicted  on 
a  penal  statute  to  appear.     Called  also  venire. 

Ven'i-son  (ven'I-z'n  or  ven'z'n  ;  277),  n.  [OE.  venei- 
son,  veneson,  venison,  OF.  veneison,  F.  venaison,'L.  vena- 
tio  hunting,  the  chase,  game,  fr.  venari,  p.  p.  venatus,  to 
hunt ;  perhaps  akin  to  0H6.  weidinon,  weidenen,  to  pas- 
ture, to  hunt,  G.  weide  pasturage.  Cf.  Gain  to  acquire. 
Venation.]     1.  Beasts  of  the  chase.     [Obs,}       Fabyan, 

2.  Formerly,  the  flesh  of  any  of  the  edible  beasts  of 
the  chase,  also  of  game  birds ;  now,  the  flesh  of  animals 
of  the  deer  kind  exclusively. 


II  Ve-nl'te  (ve-nl'te),  n.  [L.,  come,  imperative  2d  per- 
son pi.  So  called  from  its  opening  word  in  the  Latin 
version.]  (Eccl.)  The  95th  Psalm,  which  is  said  or  sung 
regularly  in  the  public  worrfiip  of  many  churches.  Also, 
a  musical  composition  adapted  to  this  Psalm. 

Ven'om  (ven'tim),  n.  [OE.  venini,  OF.  venim,  venin, 
F.  venin,  L.  venenum.  Cf.  Venenate.]  1.  Matter  fatal 
or  injurious  to  life  ;  poison  ;  particularly,  the  poisonous 
matter  which  certain  animals,  such  as  serpents,  scor- 
pions, bees,  etc.,  secrete  in  a  state  of  health,  and  com- 
municate by  biting  or  stinging. 

Or  hurtful  worm  with  cankered  venom  bites.     Milton. 

2.  Spite  ;  malice  ;  malignity  ;  evil  quality.  Chaucer. 
"  The  venom  of  such  looks."  Shak. 

Syn.  —  Venom ;  virus ;  bane.    See  Poison, 

Ven'om,  v.  t.  [OE.  venimen,  OF.  venimer,  L.  vene- 
nare.  See  Venom,  n,}  To  infect  with  venom;  to  en- 
venom;  to  poison.    [E,}  . "  Venomed  yengea,nce,"  Shak. 

Ven'Om-OUS  (-us),  a.  [OE.  veneiyious,  venimous,  F. 
venimeux,  L.  venenosus,  fr.  venenum  poison.  See  Venom, 
and  cf.  Venenose.]  1.  Full  of  venom;  noxious  to  ani- 
mal life ;  poisonous ;  as,  the  bite  of  a  serpent  may  be 
venomous, 

2.  (Zo'dl,)  Having  a  poison  gland  or  glands  for  the 
secretion  of  venom,  as  certain  serpents  and  insects. 

3.  Noxious  ;  mischievous ;  malignant ;  spiteful ;  as,  a 
venomous  progeny  ;  a  venomous  writer. 

Venomous  snake  (Zo'dl.),  any  serpent  which  has  poison 

f lands  and  fangs,  whether  dangerous  to  man  or  not. 
hese  serpents  constitute  two  tribes,  the  viperine  ser- 
pents, or  Solenoglypha,  and  the  eobralike  serpents,  or 
Proteroglypha.  The  former  have  perforated,  erectile 
fangs  situated  in  the  front  part  of  the  upi>er  jaw,  and 
are  without  ordinary  teeth  behind  the  fangs ;  the  latter 
have  permanently  erect  and  grooved  fangs,  with  ordi- 
nary maxillary  teeth  behind  them. 

—  Ven'om-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Ven'om-ons-ness,  re. 

Ve-nose'  (ve-nos'),  a.  [See  Venous.]  Having  numer- 
ous or  conspicuous  veins  ;  veiny  ;  as,  a  venose  frond. 

Ve-nos'1-ty  (ve-nos'I-tjr),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  venous. 

2.  (Med.)  A  condition  in  which  the  circulation  is  re- 
tarded, and  the  entire  mass  of  blood  is  less  oxygenated 
than  it  normally  is. 

Ve'nous  (ve'nus),  a.  [L.  venosus,  from  vena  a  vein. 
See  Vein.]  1.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vein  or 
veins ;  as,  the  venous  circulation  of  the  blood. 

2.  Contained  in  the  veins,  or  having  the  same  qualities 
as  if  contained  in  the  veins,  that  is,  having  a  dark  bluish 
color  and  containing  an  insufficient  amount  of  oxygen  so 
as  no  longer  to  be  fit  for  oxygenating  the  tissues ;  — said 
of  the  blood,  and  opposed  to  arterial. 

3.  Marked  vrith  veins  ;  veined ;  as,  a  venous  leaf. 
Venous  leaf  (Bot,),  a  leaf  having  vessels  branching,  or 

variously  divided,  over  its  surf  ace.  —  Venous  hum  (Med.), 
a  humming  sound,  or  bruit,  heard  during  auscultation 
of  the  veins  of  the  neck  in  aniemia.  — Venous  pulse  (Phys- 
iol.), the  pulse,  or  rhythmic  contraction,  sometimes  seen 
in  a  vein,  as  in  the  neck,  when  there  is  an  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  blood  from  the  auricles  to  the  ventricles, 
or  when  there  is  an  abnormal  rigidity  in  the  walls  of  the 
greater  vessels.    There  is  normally  no  pulse  in  a  vein. 

Vent  (vent),  re.    [P.  vente,  fr.  L.  vendere,  -itum,  to  sell ; 
perh.  confused  with  E.  vent  an  opening.      See  Vend.] 
Sale  ;  opportunity  to  sell ;  market.     [Obs.}         Shelton. 
There  is  no  vent  for  any  commodity  but  of  wool. 

Sir  W.  Temple. 

Vent,  V.  t.    To  sell ;  to  vend.     [Obs.} 

Therefore  did  those  nations  vent  such  spice.    Sir  W.  Raleigh, 

Vent,  re.  [Sp.  venta  a  poor  inn,  sale,  market.  See 
Vent  sale.]    A  baiting  place  ;  an  inn.     [Obs.} 

Vent,  V.  i.  [Cf .  F.  venter  to  blow,  vent  wind  (see  Ven- 
tilate) ;  but  prob.  influenced  by  E.  vent  an  opening.]  To 
snuff ;  to  breathe  or  puff  out ;  to  snort.    [Obs,}    Speyiser. 

Vent  (vSnt),  re.  [OE.  fent,  fente,  a  slit,  F.  fiente  a 
slit,  cleft,  fissure,  from  Jendre  to  split,  L.  findere ;  but 
probably  confused  with  P.  veyit  wind,  L.  ventus.  See 
Fissure,  and  cf.  Vent  to  snuff.]  1.  A  small  aperture ; 
a  hole  or  passage  for  air  or  any  fluid  to  escape  ;  as,  the 
vent  of  a  cask  ;  the  vent  of  a  mold ;  a  volcanic  vent. 

Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents.    Shak. 


Long  't  was  doubtful,  both  so  closely  pent, 
Which  first  should  issue  from  the  narrow  vent. 


Fope. 


2.  Specifically:  — 

(a)  (Zo'dl.)  The  anal  opening  of  certain  invertebrates 
and  fishes  ;  also,  the  external  cloacal  opening  of  reptiles, 
birds,  amphibians,  and  many  fishes. 

(b)  (Gun.)  The  opening  at  the  breech  of  a  firearm, 
through  which  fire  is  communicated  to  the  powder  of  the 
charge  ;  touchhole. 

(c)  {Steam  Boilers)  Sectional  area  of  the  passage  for 
gases  divided  by  the  length  of  the  same  passage  inieet. 

3.  Fig.  :  Opportunity  of  escape  or  passage  from  con- 
finement or  privacy ;  outlet. 

4.  Emission  ;  escape  ;  passage  to  notice  or  expression ; 
publication ;  utterance. 

Without  the  vent  of  words.  Milton, 

Thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent  of  thy  travel.       Shak, 

To  give  vent  to,  to  suffer  to  escape  ;  to  let  out ;  to  pour 
forth  ;  as,  to  give  vent  to  anger.  —  To  take  vent,  to  escape ; 
to  be  made  public.  [/J.]  — Vent  feather  (Zo'dl,),  one  of 
the  anal,  or  crissal,  feathers  of  a  bird.  —  Vent  field  ( Gun.), 
aflat  raised  surface  around  a  vent.  —  Vent  piece.  (Oun.) 
(a)  A  bush.    See  4th  Bush,  re.,  2.    (b)  A  breech  block. 

Vent,  V.  I,  [imp,  &  p.  p.  Vented  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Venting.]  1.  To  let  out  at  a  vent,  or  small  aperture  ; 
to  give  passage  or  outlet  to. 

2.  To  suffer  to  escape  from  confinement ;  to  let  out ; 
to  utter ;  to  pour  forth  ;  as,  to  vent  passion  or  complaint. 

The  queen  of  heaven  did  thus  her  fury  vent.    Dryden. 

3.  To  utter  ;  to  report ;  to  publish.     [Obs,} 

By  mixing  somewhat  true  to  vent  more  lies.       Milton. 
Thou  hast  framed  and  vented  very  curious  orations.    Barrow. 

4.  To  scent,  as  a  hound.     [Obs.}  Turbervile. 
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B.  To  furnish  with  a  vent ;  to  make  a  vent  in  ;  as,  to 
went  a  mold. 

Vent'age  (vSnt'aj),  n.  A  small  hole,  as  the  stop  in  a 
flute ;  a  vent.  Shak. 

Vent'all  (vSnVal),  n.     [OF.  ventaille,  F.  ventail.    See 

Venthate,  and  cf.  Avkhtail.]    That  part  of  a  helmet 

which  is  intended  for  the  admission  of  air,  —  sometimes 

in  the  visor.  Spenser. 

Her  ventail  up  so  high  that  he  descried 

Her  goodly  visage  and  her  beauty's  pride.     Fairfax. 

Vent'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  vents ;  one  who  utters, 
reports,  or  publishes.     [R.l  Barrow. 

II  Ven'ter  (vgn'ter),  n.  [L.]  1.  (^ma<.)  (a)  The  belly; 
the  abdomen ;  —  sometimes  applied  to  any  large  cavity 
containing  viscera.  (6)  The  uterus,  or  womb,  (c)  A 
belly,  or  protuberant  part ;  a  broad  surface ;  as,  the  ven- 
ter of  a  muscle ;  the  venter,  or  anterior  surface,  of  the 
scapula. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  The  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  in  insects. 

3.  (Rom.  &  O.  E.  Law)  A  pregnant  woman ;  a  mother ; 
as,  A  has  a  son  B  by  one  venter,  and  a  daughter  C  by 
another  venter  ;  children  by  different  venters. 

Vent'hOle'  (vSnt'hoF),  n.    A  touchhole ;  a  vent. 

Ven'tl-dUCt  (vSn'ti-dukt),  n.  [L.  vent^tsvlmA  -f-  due- 
■ius  a  leading,  conduit,  fr.  ducere,  ductum,  to  lead.]  A 
passage  for  wind  or  air ;  a  passage  or  pipe  for  ventilating 
apartments.  Gwilt. 

Ven'tl-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ventilated 
<-la'tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ventilatino.]  [L.  veniila- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  ventilare  to  toss,  brandish  in  the  air,  to  fan, 
to  winnow,  from  ventus  wind ;  akin  to  E.  wind.  See 
Wind  rushing  air.]  1.  To  open  and  expose  to  the  free 
passage  of  air ;  to  supply  with  fresh  air,  and  remove  im- 
pure air  from ;  to  air ;  as,  to  ventilate  a  room ;  to  venti^ 
late  a  cellar  ;  to  ventilate  a  mine. 

2.  To  provide  with  a  vent,  or  escape,  for  air,  gas,  etc. ; 
«s,  to  ventilate  a  mold,  or  a  water-wheel  bucket. 

3.  To  change  or  renew,  as  the  air  of  a  room.  Harvey. 

4.  To  winnow ;  to  fan ;  as,  to  ventilate  wheat. 

6.  To  sift  and  examine  ;  to  bring  out,  and  subject  to 
penetrating  scrutiny ;  to  expose  to  examination  and  dis- 
cussion ;  as,  to  ventilate  questions  of  policy.         Ayhffe. 

6.  To  give  vent  to  ;  to  utter ;  to  make  public. 

Macaulay  took  occasion  to  ventilate  one  of  those  startling,  but 
.not  very  profound,  paradoxes.  J.  C.  Shairp. 

Ven'tl-Ia'tlon  (-la'shiSn),  n.  [L.  ventilatio:  cf.  F. 
iventilaiion.']  1.  The  act  of  ventilating,  or  the  state  of 
being  ventilated ;  the  art  or  process  of  replacing  foul  air 
by  that  which  is  pure,  in  any  inclosed  place,  as  a  house, 
a  church,  a  mine,  etc. ;  free  exposure  to  air. 

Insuring,  for  the  laboring  man,  better  ventilation. 

F.  W.  Robertson. 

2.  The  act  of  refrigerating,  or  cooling ;  refrigeration  ; 
as,  ventilation  of  the  blood.     lObs.}  Harvey. 

3.  The  act  of  fanning,  or  winnowing,  for  the  puipose 
of  separating  chaff  and  dust  from  the  grain. 

4.  The  act  of  sifting,  and  bringing  out  to  view  or 
examination ;  free  discussion  ;  public  exposure. 

The  ventilation  of  these  points  diffused  them  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  Bp.  Hall. 

5.  The  act  of  giving  vent  or  expression.  "  Ventilation 
of  his  thoughts."  Sir  H.  Wotion. 

Ven'tl-la-tive  (vSn'tT-la-tiv),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ventilation  ;  adapted  to  secure  ventilation  ;  ventilating  ; 
as,  ventilative  apparatus. 

Ven'tUa'tor  (-la'ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  ventilateur,  L.  ven- 
tilator a  winnower.]  A  contrivance  for  effecting  venti- 
lation ;  especially,  a  contrivance  or  machine  for  drawing 
■off  or  expelling  foul  or  stagnant  air  from  any  place  or 
apartment,  or  for  introducing  that  which  is  fresh  and  pure. 

Ven-tOSe' (vSn-tos'),  m.   Aventouse.    [Ofo.]   Holland. 

Ven-tose',  a.  [L.  ventosus  windy.  See  Ventilate.] 
Windy;  flatulent.  Richardson  (Did.). 

II  Ven'tose'  (vaN'toz'),  n.  [F.  ventdse.  See  Ventose, 
<!.]  The  sixth  month  of  the  calendar  adopted  by  the 
first  French  republic.  It  began  February  19,  and  ended 
March  20.     See  Vendemiaire. 

Ven-tOS'1-ty  (v6n-t8s'i-ty),  re.  [L.  ventositas :  cf.  F. 
ventosite.  See  Ventose,  a.]  Quality  or  state  of  being 
pentose  ;  windiness ;  hence,  vainglory ;  pride.       Bacon. 

Ven'touse  (vSn'tooz),  n.  [F.]  A  cupping  glass. 
[06«.]  Chaucer. 

Ven'touse,  v.  t.  &  i.  To  cup ;  to  use  a  cupping  glass. 
i[06«.]     [Written  also  ventuse.l  Chaucer. 

Ven'trad  (vSn'trSd),  adv.  [L.  venter  belly  -|^  ad  to.] 
■{Anat.)  Toward  the  ventral  side  ;  on  the  ventral  side  ; 
ventrally  ;  —  opposed  to  dorsad. 

Ven'tral  (-trol),  a.  [L.  ventralis,  fr.  venter  the  belly ; 
perhaps  akin  to  G.wanst:  cf.  F.  ventral.]  1.  (Anat.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  situated  near,  the  belly,  or  ventral 
side,  of  an  animal  or  of  one  of  its  parts ;  hemal ;  abdomi- 
nal ;  as,  the  ventral  fin  of  a  fish ;  the  ventral  root  of  a 
spinal  nerve ;  —  opposed  to  dorsal. 

2.  (Bot.)  (a)  Of  or  pertaining  to  that  surface  of  a  car- 
pel, petal,  etc.,  which  faces  toward  the  center  of  a  flow- 
er, (b)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lower  side  or  surface  of 
a  creeping  moss  or  other  low  flowerless  plant.  Opposed 
to  dorsal. 

Ventral  flns  (Zool.),  the  posterior  pair  of  fins  of  a  fish. 
They  are  often  situated  beneath  the  belly,  but  sometimes 
beneath  the  throat.  —  Ventral  segment.  (Acoustics)  See 
Loop,  «.,  5. 

Ven'trl-cle  (v5n'trl-kn),  n.  [L.  ventriculus  the 
stomach,  a  ventricle,  dim.  of  venter  the  belly ;  cf.  F. 
■ventricule.  See  Ventral.]  1.  (^ma<.)  A  cavity,  or  one 
of  the  cavities,  of  an  organ,  as  of  the  larynx  or  the 
brain ;  specifically,  the  posterior  chamber,  or  one  of  the 
two  posterior  chambers,  of  the  heart,  which  receives 
the  blood  from  the  auricle  and  forces  it  out  from  the 
heart.    See  Heart. 

^W'  The  principal  ventricles  of  the  brain  are  the 
fourth  in  the  medulla,  the  third  in  the  midbrain,  ttte.  first 
and  second,  or  lateral,  ventricles  in  the  cerebr.al  hemi- 
epheres,  all  of  which  are  connected  with  eacli  otlier,  and 


the  fifth,  or  pseudoccele,  situated  between  the  hemi- 
spheres, m  front  of,  or  above,  the  fornix,  and  entirely 
disconnected  with  the  other  cavities.    See  Brain,  and 

CCELIA. 

2.  The  stomach.     [06s.] 

Whether  I  will  or  not,  while  I  live,  my  heart  beats,  and  my 
ventricle  digests  what  is  in  it.  5»-  M.  Hale. 

3.  Fig.  :  Any  cavity,  or  hollow  place,  in  which  any 
function  may  be  conceived  of  as  opera- 
ting. 

These  [ideas]  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of 
memory.  Shak. 

Ven'trl-cose'  (vgn'tri-kos'), )  a.  [NL. 

Ven'trl-COUS  (ven'trl-kus),  )  ventri- 
cosus,  fr.  L.  venter  belly.]  (Nat.  Hist.) 
Swelling  out  on  one  side  or  unequally ;  bel- 
lied ;  ventricular ;  as,  a  ventricose  corolla. 

Ventricose  shell.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  spiral 
shell  having  the  body  whorls  rounded  or 
swollen  in  the  middle.  (6)  A  bivalve  shell 
in  which  the  valves  are  strongly  convex. 

Ven-trlc'u-lar  (vgn-trTk'iS-ler),  a.  [Cf. 
F.  ventriculaire.']     Of  or  pertaining  to    Ventricose  Shell 
a  ventricle  ;  bellied. 

II  Ven-tric'u-lite  (vgn-trik'ii-Ut),  n. 

LDS.]      (Paleon.)  Any 

[i. 
K 


iSiptio  pubescens). 
[See  Ventricu- 


one  of  numerous  species 
of  siliceous  fossil  sponges 
belonging  to  Ventricu- 
lites and  allied  genera, 
characteristic  of  the  Cre- 
taceous period. 

(IIgi=  Many  of  them 
were  shaped  like  vases, 
others  like  mushrooms. 
They  belong  to  the  hex- 
actinellids,  and  are  allied 
to  the  Venus's  basket  of 
modem  seas. 

Ven-tric'u-lous  (-liis), 
a.  [L.  ventriculosus  of 
the  belly.]  Somewhat 
distended  in  the  middle ; 
ventricular.  „ 

II  VpTi-trir'n-lnH   fvSn   Ventriculite  CCceloptychmm    See- 
.  J,  yf  ° '"•' "/^f   \y™      bachi).    A  Side  View  ;  B  Part  of 
trik'u-lus),w./pZ.  Ven-    the  Skeleton. 
TRicuLi  (-li).     [L.,  belly, 

dim.  fr.  venter  beDy.]    (Zool.)  (a)  One  of  the  stomachs 
of  certain  insects,     (b)  The  body  cavity  of  a  sponge. 

Ven'tri-lo-cu'tlon  (vgn'trT-16-ku'shiin),  n.  [See  Yen- 
TEiLOQUOUs.]     Ventriloquism. 

Ven'tri-lo'qul-al  (-lo'kwi-al),  a.    Ventriloquous. 

Ven-tril'0-qulsm  (vgn-trll'o-kwTz'm),  n.  [See  Ven- 
triloquous.] The  act,  art,  or  practice  of  speaking  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  voice  appears  to  come,  not  from 
the  person  speaking,  but  from  some  other  source,  as  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  from  the  cellar,  etc. 

Ven-tril'0-quist  (-kwlst),  n.  One  who  practices,  or 
is  skilled  in,  ventriloquism. 

Ventriloquist  monkey  (Zool.),  the  onappo ;  —  so  called 
from  the  character  of  its  cry. 

Ven-trll'o-qulze  (-kwiz),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ven- 
triloquized (-kwizd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Ventriloquizing 
(-kwi'zing).]  To  practice  ventriloquism;  to  speak  like 
a  ventriloquist. 

Ven-tlll'0-qilOUS  (-kwus),  a.  [L.  ventriloquus  a  ven- 
triloquist ;  venter  the  belly  +  loqui,  p.  p.  locutus,  to 
speak.  See  Ventral,  and  Loquacious.]  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  a  ventriloquist  or  ventriloquism. 

Ven-tril'O-quy  (-o-kwy),  n.  [Of.  F.  ventriloquie.2 
Same  as  Ventriloquism. 

II  Ven'tri-mes'on  (vgn'tri-mgs'8n),n.  [NL.  See  Ven- 
ter, and  Meson.]    (Anat.)  See  Meson. 

Ven'tro—  (vgn'tro-).  [L.  venter  belly.]  A  combining 
form  used  in  anatomy  to  indicate  connection  with,  or  re- 
lation to,  the  abdomen ;  also,  connection  with,  relation 
to,  or  direction  toward,  the  ventral  side;  as,  ventrolat- 
eral ;  t;ereft'o-inguinal. 

Ven'tro-in'gul-nal  (-Tn'gwT-nal),  a.  (Anat.)  Per- 
taining both  to  the  abdomen  and  groin,  or  to  the  abdo- 
men and  inguinal  canal ;  as,  ventro-inguinal  hernia. 

Ven'tUre  (ven'tiir ;  135),  n.  [Aphetic  form  of  OE. 
aventure.  See  Adventure.]  1.  An  undertaking  of 
chance  or  danger ;  the  risking  of  something  upon  an 
event  which  can  not  be  foreseen  with  certainty  ;  a  haz- 
ard ;  a  risk  ;  a  speculation. 

I,  in  this  venture,  double  gains  pursue.         Dryden. 

2.  An  event  that  is  not,  or  can  not  be,  foreseen ; 
an  accident;  chance;  hap;  contingency;  luck.     Bacon. 

3.  The  thing  put  to  hazard ;  a  stake ;  a  risk ;  espe- 
cially, something  sent  to  sea  in  trade. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted.         Shak. 
At  a   venture,  at  hazard ;  without  seeing  the  end  or 
mark ;  without  foreseeing  the  issue ;  at  random. 

A  certain  man  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture.    1  Kings  xxii.  34. 
A  bargain  at  a  venture  made.  Hudibras. 

1^°"  The  phrase  al  a  venture  was  originally  at  aven- 
ture, that  is,  al  adventure. 

Ven'ture,  v,  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Ventured  (-tiird) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Venturing.]  1.  To  hazai-d  one's  self ;  to 
have  the  courage  or  presumption  to  do,  undertake,  or 
say  something  ;  to  dare.  Bunyan. 

2.  To  make  a  venture ;  to  run  a  hazard  or  risk ;  to 
take  the  chances. 

Who  freights  a  ehip  to  venture  on  the  seas.    J".  Dryden,  .Tr. 
To  venture  at,  or  To  venture  on  or  upon,  to  dare  to  en- 
gage in ;  to  attempt  witliout  any  certainty  of  success ; 
as,  it  is  rasli  to  venture  upon  such  a  project.    "  Wlieu  I 
venture  at  the  comic  style."  Waller. 

Ven'ture,  v.  t.  X.  To  expose  to  hazard ;  to  risk  ;  to 
hazard ;  as,  to  venture  one's  person  in  a  balloon. 

I  am  afraid  ;  and  yet  I  'II  venture  it.  Shak. 


2.  To  put  or  send  on  a  venture  or  chance  ;  as,  to  ven- 
ture a  horse  to  the  West  Indies. 

3.  To  confide  in  ;  to  rely  on ;  to  trust.     [iJ.] 

A  man  would  be  well  enough  pleased  to  buy  silks  of  one  whom 
he  would  not  venture  to  feel  his  pulse.  Addison. 

Ven'tur-er  (ven'tiir-er),  n.  1.  One  who  ventures,  or 
puts  to  hazard  ;  an  adventurer.  Beau.  &  Ft. 

2.  A  strumpet ;  a  prostitute.    [iJ.]   J.  Webster  (1607). 

Ven'ture-SOme  (-siim),  a.  Inclined  to  venture  ;  not 
loth  to  run  risk  or  danger ;  venturous ;  bold ;  daring  ;  ad- 
venturous;  as,  a  venturesome  boy  or  act. — Ven'ture- 

some-ly,  adv.  —  Ven'ture-some-ness,  n. 

Ven'tur-ine  (-tiir-Tn),  n.  [Cf.  Aventurine.]  (Japan- 
ning) Gold  powder  for  covering  varnished  surfaces. 

Ven'tur-OUS  (-us),  a.     [Aphetic  form  of  OE.  aventu- 
rous.    See  Adventurous,  Venture,  re.]    Daring;  bold; 
hardy  ;  fearless ;  venturesome ;  adventurous ;  as,  a  ven- 
turous soldier.  Spenser. 
This  said,  he  paused  not,  but  with  venturous  arm 
He  plucked,  he  tasted.  Milton. 

—  Ven'tur-ous-lVjjJti?'.  —  Ven'tnr-ous-ness,  n. 

Ven'tuse  (ven'tooz),  v.  t.  &  i.    See  Ventouse.  [Obs-I 

Ven'ue  (vgn'Si),  n.  [F.  venue  a  coming,  arrival,  fr. 
venir  to  come,  L.  venire ;  hence,  in  English,  the  place 
whither  the  jury  are  summoned  to  come.  See  Come,  and 
cf.  Venew,  Veney.]  1.  (Law)  A  neighborhood  or  near 
place  ;  the  place  or  county  in  which  anything  is  alleged 
to  have  happened ;  also,  the  place  where  an  action  is  laid. 

The  twelve  men  who  are  to  try  the  cause  must  be  of  the  same 
venue  where  the  demand  is  made.  Blackstone, 

^W  In  certain  cases,  the  court  has  power  to  change 
the  venue,  which  is  to  direct  the  trial  to  be  had  in  a  differ- 
ent county  from  that  where  the  venue  is  laid. 

2.  A  bout ;  a  hit ;  a  turn.     See  Venew.     [iJ.] 

To  lay  a  venue  (Law),  to  allege  a  place. 

Ven'ule  (-iSl),  n.  [L.  venula,  dim.  from  vena  vein.] 
A  small  vein  ;  a  veinlet ;  specifically  (Zool.),  one  of  the 
small  branches  of  the  veins  of  the  wings  in  insects. 

Ven'u-lose'  (-fi-los'),  a.  Full  of  venules,  or  small  veins. 

Ve'nus  (ve'niis),  n.  [L.  Venus,  -eris,  the  goddess  of 
love,  the  planet  Venus.]  1.  (Class.  Myth.)  The  goddess 
of  beauty  and  love,  that  is,  beauty  or  love  deified. 

2.  (Astroji.)  One  of  the  planets,  the  second  in  order 
from  the  sun,  its  orbit  lying  between  that  of  Mercury 
and  that  of  the  Earth,  at  a  mean  distance  from  the  sun 
of  about  67,000,000  miles.  Its  di- 
ameter is  7,700  miles,  and  its  si- 
dereal period  224.7  days.  As  the 
morning  star,  it  was  called  by  the| 
ancients  iMct/er/  as  the  evening 
star,  Hesperus. 

3.  (Alchem.)  The  metal  cop- 
per ;  —  probably  so  designated 
from  the  ancient  use  of  the  metal 
in  making  mirrors,  a  mirror  being 
still  the  astronomical  symbol  of 
the  planet  Venus.     [ArchaicJ 

4.  (Zool.)  Anyone  of  numer- 
ous   species   of    marine    bivalve 
shells  of  the  genus  Venus  or  fam- 
ily   Veneridx.    Many  of  these 
shells  are  large,  and  ornamented 
with  beautiful  frills ;  others  are  Venus,  or  Venus's  Shell 
smooth,  glossy,  and  handsomely     ^g^-fvi?:  ?  fL^n^ulei 
colored.     Some  of  the  larger  spe-     „  umbo ;  m  Ligament 
cies,  as  the  round  clam,  or  qua-     Area.    B  Side  View, 
hog,  are  valued  for  food. 

Venus's  basin  (Bot.),  the  wild  teasel ;  —  so  called  because 
the  connate  leaf  bases  form  a  kind  of  receptacle  for  wa- 
"ormerly  gathered  for  use  in  the  toilet. 

{'.■c  bath.  —  Venus's  basket  (.Zool.),  an  ele- 
gant, cornucopia-shaped,  hexactinellid 
sponge  {Euplectella  speciosa)  native  of 
the  East  Indies.  It  consists  of  glassy, 
transparent,  siliceous  fibers  interwo- 
ven and  soldered  together  so  as  to  form 
a  firm  network,  and  has  long,  slender, 
divergent  anchoring  fibers  at  the  base 
by  means  of  which  it  stands  erect  in 
rhe  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  Called  alao  Venus's  flower  basket. 
and  Venvs\t  pu7-se.  —  Venus's  comb. 
(o)  (Bot.)  Same  as  Lady's  comb.  (A> 
(Zool.)  A  species  of  Murex  (M.  tenui- 
spinus).  It  haB  a  long,  tubular  canal, 
« ith  a  row  of  loiog,  slender  spines  alonft 
both  of  its  borders,  and  rows  of  similar 
bpines  covering-  the  body  of  the  shell 
Cilledalso  Venus's  shell.  — 'Vinii.i'a  fan 
(Zool.),  a  common ■  reticulated,  fan- 
shaped  gorgoiiia  (Gorgonia  flabel- 
him)  native  of  Flor- 

"    U  and    the   West 

u  lies.  When  fresh 

1  e  color  is  purple 

.  IV  yellow,  or  a  mix- 

lure  of  the  two.  — 

Genus's      flytrap. 

.  I  Hot.)  See  Flytrap, 

'  2.  — Venus's     girdle  » 


Vcnna'9  Basket  {/?!(- (.Z'oo/.),  along,  fiat,! 
plertella  sijeciosti).   ribbonlike,      very' 

delicate,  transpar- 
ent and  iridescent  ctenophore(Cc,s/«;,'i 
Veneris)  which  swims  ui  tlio  open  sea. 
Its  form  is  duo  to  the  enormous  devel- 
opment of  two  spheromeres.  See  II- 
lust.  in  Appendix.  — Venus's  boir  (Hot.), 
adulicate  and  graceful  fern  (Adiantum 
CaiiiUiis  -  Veneris)  having  a  slender,  Venus's  Flytrap, 
black  and  .shining  stem  and  branches. 
—  Vonus's  hair  stone  ( Mill.),  quartz  penetrated  by  aoiculnr 
crystals  of  rutile.  —  Venus's  looking-glass  ( Hal.),  an  annual 
I)Iant  of  the  genus  ^S/j^rw/f/r/f/ allioil  to  Uio  bellllower;  — 
also  called  ladi/'s  lookinij-aliiss.  —  Vonus's  navolwort(/>(iM, 
any  one  of  several  species  of  Oiitjiliuloilix,  low  borapina- 
ceous  herbs  with  sinnll  blue  or  white  How ers.  —  Venus's 

Srlde  (Hot.),  an  old  name  for  Quaker  lailii's.     See  un- 
er  Quaker.  —Vonus's  puree.     (Zo'ol.)  Same  as   Venus's 
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basJcet,  above.  —  Venns'e  shell.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Any  species  of 
Cypraea:  a  cowrie.  (6)  Same  as  Fereas's  com  ft,  above,  (c) 
Same  as  Venus,  4.  —  Venue's  slipper,  {a)  (Bot.)  Ajiy  plant 
of  the  genus  Cypripedium.  See  Lady's  slippee.  (6) 
(Zool.)  Any  heteropod  shell  of  the  genus  Carinaria. 
See  Caeinaeia. 

Ve-nust'  (ve-nusf),  a.  [L.  venuslus,  from  Venus  the 
goddess  of  love.]     Beautiful,     [i?.]  E.  Walerhouse. 

Ve-ra'cious  (ve-ra'shiis),  a.     [L.  verax,  -acts,  fr.  vei'us 
true.     See  Veet.]      1.  Observant  of  truth  ;    habitually 
speaking  truth  ;  truthful ;  as,  a  veracious  historian. 
The  Spirit  is  most  perfectly  and  absolutely  veracious.  Barrow, 

2.  Characterized  by  truth ;  true ;  not  false ;  as,  a  ve- 
racious account  or  narrative. 

The  young,  ardent  soul  that  enters  on  this  world  with  heroic 
purpose,  with  veracious  insight,  will  find  it  a  mad  one.   Carlyle. 

Ve-ra'cious-ly,  adv.     In  a  veracious  manner. 

Ve-rac'i-ty  (ve-rSs'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  veracite.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  veracious  ;  habitual  observance 
of  truth ;  truthfulness ;  truth ;  as,  a  man  of  veracity. 

Ve-ran'da  (ve-r5n'da),  re.  [A  word  brought  by  the 
English  from  India;  of 
uncertain  origin  ;  cf. 
Skr.  varanda,  Pg.  va- 
randa,  Sp.  baranda,  Ma- 
lay baranda.']  (Arch.) 
An  open,  roofed  gallery 
or  portico,  adjoining  a 
dwelling  house,  form- 
ing an  out-of-door  sit- 
ting room.    See  Loggia. 

The  house  was  of  adobe, 
low,  with  a  wide  veranda 
on  the  three  sides  of  the 
inner  court. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Jackson. 

Ver'a-tral'bins  (ver'- 

a-tr51'bin  or  -ben),  n. 
(C/iem.)  A  yellowish 
amorphous  alkaloid  ex- 
tracted from  the  rootstock  of  Veratrum  album.. 

Ve-ra'trate  (ve-ra'trat),  re.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  vera- 
tric  acid. 

II  Ve-ra'trl-a  (-trT-a),  re.     [NL.]     {Chem.)  Yeratrine. 

Ve-ra'tric  (-trik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  de- 
rived from,  plants  of  the  genus  Veratrum. 

Veratrio  acid  (Chem.),  an  acid  occurring,  together  with 
veratrine,  in  the  root  of  white  hellebore  ( Veratrum  al- 
bum), and  in  sabadilla  seed  ;  —  extracted  as  a  white  crys- 
talline substance  which  is  related  to  protocatechuic  acid. 

II  Ver'a-trl'na  (vSr'a-tri'na),  n.  [NL.]  (Chem.) 
Same  as  Veeatrine. 

Ve-ra'trine  (ve-ra'trTn  ;  277),  n.  [Cf.  F.  veratrine. 
See  Verateum.]  (Chem.)  A  poisonous  alkaloid  obtained 
from  the  root  of  hellebore  (Veratrum.)  and  from  saba- 
dilla seeds  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  having  an  acrid, 
burning  taste.  It  is  sometimes  used  externally,  as  in 
ointmefits,  in  the  local  treatment  of  neuralgia  and  rheu- 
matism.    Called  also  veratria,  and  verairina. 

Ve-ra'trol  (-trol),  re.  IVeratric  +  ol.J  (Chem.)  A 
liquid  hydrocarbon  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  ve- 
ratric  acid,  and  constituting  the  dimethyl  ether  of  pyro- 
catechin. 

II  Ve-ra'trum  (ve-ra'trJim),  n.  [L.  veratrum  helle- 
bore.] (Bot.)  A  genus  of  coarse  liliaceous  herbs  having 
very  poisonous  qualities. 

^W^  Veratrum  album  of  Europe,  and  Veratrum  viride 
of  America,  are  both  called  hellebore.  They  grow  in 
wet  land,  have  large,  elliptical,  plicate  leaves  in  three 
vertical  ranks,  and  bear  panicles  of  greenish  flowers. 

Verb  (verb),  n.  [F.  verbe,  L.  verbum,  a  word,  verb. 
See  WoED.]     1.  A  word;  a  vocable.     [06s.]  South. 

2.  (Gram.)  A  word  which  affirms  or  predicates  some- 
thing of  some  person  or  thing ;  a  part  of  speech  express- 
ing being,  action,  or  the  suffering  of  action. 

^ff^  A  verb  is  a  word  whereby  the  chief  action  of  the 
mmd  [the  assertion  or  the  denial  of  a  proposition]  finds 
expression.  Earle. 

Active  verb.  Auxiliary  verb.  Neuter  verb,  etc.  See  Ac- 
tive, Auxiliary,  Neuter,  etc. 

Ver'bal  (ver'bal),  a.     [F.,  fr.  L.  wrftaKs.     SeeVEEB.] 

1.  Expressed  in  words,  whether  spoken  or  written, 
but  commonly  in  spoken  words ;  hence,  spoken ;  oral ; 
not  written ;  as,  a  verbal  contract ;  verbal  testimony. 

Made  she  no  verbal  question  ?  Shak. 

We  subjoin  an  enj^raving,  .  .  .  which  will  give  the  reader  a 

far  better  notion  of  the  structure  than  any  verbal  description 

could  convey  to  the  mind.  Mayhew. 

2.  Consisting  in,  or  having  to  do  with,  words  only ; 
dealing  with  words  rather  than  with  the  ideas  intended 
to  be  conveyed ;  as,  a  verbal  critic  ;  a  verbal  change. 

And  loses,  though  but  verbal,  his  reward.  Milton. 

Mere  verbal  refinements,  instead  of  substantial  knowledge. 

\yheicell. 

3.  Having  word  answering  to  word ;  word  for  word ; 
literal ;  as,  a  verbal  translation. 

4.  Abounding  with  words  ;  verbose.     [Ofts.]        Shak. 

5.  (Gram.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  verb ;  as,  a  verbal 
group  ;  derived  directly  from  a  verb ;  as,  a  verbal  noun ; 
used  in  forming  verbs ;  as,  a  verbal  prefix. 

Verbal  inspiration.  See  under  Inspiration.  —  Verbal 
noun  ( Gram.),  a  noun  derived  directly  from  a  verb  or  verb 
stem  ;  a  verbal.  The  term  is  specifically  applied  to  infin- 
itives, and  nouns  ending  in  -ing,  esp.  to  the  latter.  See 
Geeund,  and  -iNG,  2.  See  also.  Infinitive  mood,  under 
Infinitive. 

Ver'bal,  n.    (Gram.)  A  noun  derived  from  a  verb. 

Ver'bal-ism  (-iz'm),  re.  Something  expressed  ver- 
bally ;  a  verbal  remark  or  expression. 

Ver'bal-ist,  re.  A  literal  adherent  to,  or  a  minute 
critic  of,  words ;  a  literalist. 

Ver-bal'i-ty  (ver-bSl'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  verbal ;  mere  words ;  bare  literal  expression.  [iJ.] 
"More  verbality  than  matter."  Bp.  Hall. 


Ver'bal-1-za'tlon  (ver'bal-T-Ea'shSn),  re.    The  act  of 

verbalizing,  or  the  state  of  being  verbalized. 

Ver'bal-ize  (ver'bal-iz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Verbal- 
ized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Verbalizing  (-i'zTng).]  [Cf. 
F.  verbaliser."]    To  convert  into  a  verb  ;  to  verbify. 

Ver'bal-lze,  v.  i.    To  be  verbose. 

Ver'bal-ly,  adv.     1.  In  a  verbal  manner  ;  orally. 

2.  "Word  for  word  ;  verbatim.  Dryden. 

Ver-ba'ri-an  (yer-ba'rl-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
words ;  verbal.     [jR.]  Coleridge. 

Ver-ba'ri-an,  re.     One  who  coins  words.     [iJ.] 
Southey  gives  himself  free  scope  as  a  verbarian.      Fitzed.  Hall. 

Ver-ba'rl-um  (-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  verbum  word.] 
A  game  in  word  making.     See  Logomachy,  2. 

II  Ver-ba'tim  (-tlm),  adv.  [LL.,  fr.  L.  verbum  word.] 
Word  for  word ;  in  the  same  words ;  verbally  ;  as,  to 
tell  a  story  verbatim  as  another  has  related  it. 

Verbatim  et  literatim  [LL.],  word  for  word,  and  letter 
for  letter. 

Ver-be'na  (-be'na),  re.  [L.  See  Vervain.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of  which  several  species 
are  extensively  cultivated  for  the  great  beauty  of  their 
flowers;  vervain. 

(!l^°°"  Verbena,  or  vervain,  was  used  by  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Druids,  in  their  sacred  rites.       Brewer. 

Essence  of  verbena.  Oil  of  verbena,  a  perfume  prepared 
from  the  lemon  verbena ;  also,  a  similar  perfume  prop- 
erly called  grass  oil.  See  Grass  oil,  under  Grass.  — 
Lemon,  or  Sweet,  verbena,  a  shrubby  verbenaceous  plant 
iLippia  citriodora),  with  narrow  leaves  which  exhale  a 
pleasant,  lemonlike  fragrance  when  crushed. 

Ver'be-na'ceOUS  (ver'be-ua'shtis),  a.  (Bot.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  natural  order  ( Verbenacese)  of  gamopet- 
alous  plants  of  which  Verbena  is  the  type.  The  order 
includes  also  the  black  and  white  mangroves,  and  many 
plants  noted  for  medicinal  use  or  for  beauty  of  bloom. 

Ver'be-nate  (ver'be-nat),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.p.  Verbe- 
nated  (-na'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Veebenating.]  [L. 
verbenaius  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  sacred  boughs.  See 
Verbena.]  To  strew  with  verbena,  or  vervain,  as  in  an- 
cient sacrifices  and  rites. 

Ver'ber-ate  (-ber-at),  v.  t.  [L.  verberatus,  p.  p.  of 
verberare  to  beat,  from  verber  a  lash,  a  whip.]  To  beat ; 
to  strike.  [Ofts.]  "  The  sound  .  .  .  rebounds  again  and 
verberates  the  skies."  Mir.  for  Mag. 

Ver'ber-a'tlon  (-a'shun),  re.  [L.  verberatio:  cf.  F. 
verberation.^  1.  j?he  act  of  verberating ;  a  beating-  or 
striking.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  impulse  of  a  body,  which  causes  sound,     [i?.] 

Ver'bi-age  (-bt-aj  ;  48),  n.  [F.  verbiage,  from  OF. 
verbe  a  word.  See  Veeb.]  The  use  of  many  words 
without  necessity,  or  with  little  sense ;  a  superabundance 
of  words ;  verbosity ;  wordiness. 

Verbiage  may  indicate  observation,  but  not  thinking.  W.  Irving. 
This  barren  verbiage  current  among  men.        Tennyson. 

Verb'i-fy  (verb'i-fl),  v.  t.  [Verb  +  Sy-']  To  make 
into  a  verb ;  to  use  as  a  verb  ;  to  verbalize.    [iJ.]    Earle. 

Ver-bose'  (ver-bos'),  a.  [L.  verbosus,  from  verbum  a 
word.  See  Verb.]  Abounding  in  words ;  using  or  con- 
taining more  words  than  are  necessary ;  tedious  by  a 
multiplicity  of  words ;  prolix ;  wordy ;  as,  a  verbose 
speaker ;  a  verbose  argument. 

Too  verbose  in  their  way  of  speaking.  Ayliffe. 

—  Ver-bose'ly,  adv.  —  Ver-bose'ness,  re. 

Ver-bos'i-ty  (-bos'i-ty),  re. ,-  pi.  Verbosities  (-tlz). 
[L.  verbositas :  cf.  F.  verbosite.']  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  verbose ;  the  use  of  more  words  than  are  neces- 
sary ;  prolixity ;  wordiness ;  verbiage. 

The  worst  fault,  by  far,  is  the  extreme  diffuseness  and  ver- 
bosity of  his  style.  Jejffrey. 

Verd  (verd),  re.  [See  Veet,  Verdant.]  1.  (Eng.  For- 
est Law)  (a)  The  privilege  of  cutting  green  wood  within 
a  forest  for  fuel,  (ft)  The  right  of  pasturing  animals  in  a 
forest.  Burrill. 

2.  Greenness;  freshness.     [Ofo.]  Nares. 

Ver'dan-cy  (ver'dan-sy),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  verdant. 

Ver'dant  (-dant),  a.  [F.  verdoyant,  p.  pr.  of  verdoyer 
to  be  verdant,  to  grow  green,  OF.  verdoier,  verdeier,  fr. 
verd,  vert,  green,  fr.  L.  viridis  green,  fr.  virere  to  be 
green  :  cf .  OF.  verdant  verdant,  L.  viridans,  p.  pr.  of 
viridare  to  make  green.  Cf.  Faethingale,  Verjuice, 
Vert.]  1.  Covered  with  growing  plants  or  grass  ;  green ; 
fresh  ;  flourishing ;  as,  verdant  fields ;  a  verdant  lawn. 
Let  the  earth 
Put  forth  the  verdant  grass.  Milton. 

2.  Unripe  in  knowledge  or  judgment ;  unsophisticated  ; 
raw;  green;  ?iZ,  a  verdant  yowth.     [_CoUog.'\ 

Verd'  an-tique'  (verd'  an-tek').  [F.  vert  antique  a 
kind  of  marble ;  verd,  vert,  green  -f-  antique  ancient : 
cf.  It.  verde  antico.']  (Min.)  (a)  A  mottled-green  ser- 
pentine marble.  (6)  A  green  porphyry  called  oriental 
verd  antique. 

Ver'dant-ly  (ver'dant-iy),  adv.    In  a  verdant  manner. 

Ver'der-er  (-der-er),  >  ■^.     [F.  verdier,  LL.  viridarius, 

Ver'der-or  (-or),  )  fr.  L.  viridis  green.]  (Eng. 
Forest  Law)  An  officer  who  has  the  charge  of  the  king's 
forest,  to  preserve  the  vert  and  venison,  keep  the  assizes, 
view,  receive,  and  enroU  attachments  and  presentments 
of  all  manner  of  trespasses.  Blackstone. 

Ver'dict  (-dikt),  re.  [OE.  verdit,  OF.  verdit,  veirdit,  LL. 
verdictum,  veredictum  ;  L.  wre  truly  (fr.  verus  ttae)  + 
dietum  a  saying,  a  word,  fr.  dicere,  dictum,  to  say.  See 
Very,  and  Dictum.]  1.  (Law)  The  answer  of  a  jury 
given  to  the  court  conceriiing  any  matter  of  fact  in  any 
cause,  civil  or  criminal,  committed  to  their  examination 
and  determination  ;  the  finding  or  decision  of  a  jury  on 
the  matter  legally  submitted  to  them  in  the  course  of 
the  trial  of  a  cause. 

m^^  The  decision  of  a  judge  or  referee,  upon  an  issue 
of  fact,  is  not  called  a  verdict,  but  a,  finding,  or  a  finding 
of  fact.    Abbott. 


2.  Decision ;  judgment ;  opinion  pronounced ;  as,  to  be 
condemned  by  the  verdict  of  the  public. 

These  were  enormities  condemned  by  the  most  natural  ver- 
dict of  common  humanity.  South. 

Two  generations  have  since  confirmed  the  verdict  which  was 
pronounced  on  that  night.  Macaulay, 

Ver'dl-griS  (ver'dl-gres),  n.  [F.  vert-de-gris,  appar- 
ently from  verd,  vert,  green  -{-  de  ot  -\-  gris  gray,  but 
really  a  corruption  of  LL.  viride  aeris  (equivalent  to  L. 
aerugo),  from  L.  viridis  green  -I-  aes,  aeris,  brass.  See 
Veedant,  and  2d  Ore.]  1.  (Chem.)  A  green  poisonous 
substance  used  as  a  pigment  and  drug,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acetic  acid  on  copper,  and  consisting  essentially 
of  a  complex  mixture  of  several  basic  copper  acetates. 

2.  The  green  rust  formed  on  copper.     \_Collog.'\ 

51^=  This  rust  is  a  carbonate  of  copper,  and  should  not 
be  confounded  with  true  verdigris.     U.  S.  Disp. 

Blue  verdigris  (Chem:),  a  kind  of  verdigris  having  a  blue 
color,  used  as  a  pigment,  etc.  —  Distilled  verdigris  (Old 
Chem.),  an  acid  copper  acetate;  — so  called  because  the 
acetic  acid  used  in  making  it  was  obtamed  from  distilled 
vinegar.  —  Verdigris  green,  clear  bluish  green,  the  color  of 
verdigris. 

Ver'di-grls,  v.  t.  To  cover,  or  coat,  with  verdigris, 
[i?.]     "  An  old  iierdfjrmcd  brass  bugle. "       Hawthorne. 

Ver'din  (ver'din),  re.  [Cf.  Sp.  verdino  bright  green, 
F.  wrtfm  the  yellow-hammer]  (Zo'dl.)  A  small  yellow- 
headed  bird  (Auriparus  flaviceps)  of  Lower  California, 
allied  to  the  titmice ;  —  called  also  goldtit. 

Ver'dlne  (ver'din  or  -den),  re.  [F.  verd,  vert,  green.] 
(Chem.)  A  commercial  name  for  a  green  aniline  dye. 

Ver'din-gale  (-dTn-gal),  re.  See  Farthingale.  [Spelled 
also  verdingall.']     [Ofts.] 

Ver'dlt  (ver'dit),  re.     Verdict.     [Ofti.]  Chaucer. 

Ver'di-ter  (-di-ter),  re.  [F.  vert-de-terre,  literally, 
green  of  earth.]  (Chem.)  (a)  Verdigris.  [06s.]  (6) 
Either  one  of  two  pigments  (called  blue  verditer,  and 
green  verditer)  which  are  made  by  treating  copper  ni- 
trate with  calcium  carbonate  (in  the  form  of  lime,  whit- 
ing, chalk,  etc.).  They  consist  of  hydrated  copper  car- 
bonates analogous  to  the  minerals  azurite  and  malachite. 

Verditer  blue,  a  pale  greenish  blue  color,  like  that  of 
the  pigment  verditer. 

Ver'dl-ture  (ver'di-tfir :  135),  re.  [Cf.  Verditer.] 
The  faintest  and  palest  gieen. 

Ver'doy  (-doi),  a.  [F.  verdoyer  to  become  green.  See 
Verdant.]  (Her.)  Chargsd  with  leaves,  fruits,  flowers, 
etc. ;  —  said  of  a  border. 

Ver'dure  (ver'diSr),  re.  [F.,  fr.  L.  viridis  green.  See 
Verdant.]  Green  ;  greenness ;  freshness  of  vegetation ; 
as,  the  verdure  of  the  meadows  in  June. 

A  wide  expanse  of  living  verdure,  cultivated  gardens,  shady 
groves,  fertile  cornfields,  flowed  round  it  like  a  sea.  Motley. 

Ver'dured(-dilrd),  a.    Covered  with  verdure.      Poe. 

Ver'dure-less  (-diSr-lSs),  a.    Destitute  of  verdure. 

Ver'dur-OUS  (-iSs),  a.  Covered  with  verdure ;  clothed 
with  the  fresh  green  of  vegetation  ;  verdured  ;  verdant ; 
as,  verdurous  pastures.  Milton. 

Ver'e-Cund  (vSr'e-kund),  a.  [L.  verecundus,  fr.  vereri 
to  feel  awe.]     Bashful;  modest.     [06s.] 

Ver'e-CUn'di-OUS  (-kun'di-iis),  a.  Verecund.  [06s.] 
"  Verecundious  generosity."  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

Ver'e-cun'di-ty  (-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing verecund  ;  modesty.     [06s.] 

II  Ver'e-til'lum  (-tillQm),  re.  [L.,  dim.  of  veretrum 
the  private  parts.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of 
numerous  species  of  club-shaped,  com- 
pound Alcyonaria  belonging  to  Verelil- 
lum  and  allied  genera,  of  the  tribe  Penna- 
tulacea.  The  whole  colony  can  move 
<',bout  as  if  it  were  a  simple  animal. 

Ver'ga-lieu  I  (ver'ga-loo),  re.    [Cf. 

Ver'ga-loo   )     Virgouleuse.]     (Bot.) 

See  VlEGALIEU. 

Verge  (verj),  re.     [F.  verge,  L.  virga ; 
perhaps  akin  to  E.  wisp.J     1.  A  rod  or  ' 
staff,  carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority ; 
as,  the  verge,  carried  before  a  dean. 

2.  The  stick  or  wand  with  which  per- 
sons were  formerly  admitted  tenants,  they 
holding  it  in  the  hand,  and  swearing 
fealty  to  the  lord.  Such  tenants  were 
called  tenants  by  the  verge.     lEng.'] 

3.  (Eng.  Laiv)  The  compass  of  the  court 
of  Marshalsea  and  the  Palace  court,  with- 
in which  the  lord  steward  and  the  mar- 
shal of  the  king's  household  had  spe- 
cial jurisdiction  ;  —  so  called  from  the         Veretillum 
verge,  or  staff,  which  the  marshal  bore.     ( V.  cynomorum). 

4.  A  virgate ;  a  yardland.     [06s.] 

5.  A  border,  limit,  or  boundary  of  a  space ;  an  edge, 
margin,  or  brink  of  something  definite  in  extent. 

Even  though  we  go  to  the  extreme  verge  of  possibility  to  in- 
vent a  supposition  favorable  to  it,  the  theory  .  .  .  implies  an 
absurdity.  J.  S.  Mill. 

But  on  the  horizon's  verge  descried. 
Hangs,  touched  with  light,  one  snowy  sail.    31.  Arnold. 

6.  A  circumference ;  a  circle ;  a  ring. 

The  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow.  Shak. 

7.  (Arch.)  (a)  The  shaft  of  a  column,  or  a  small  orna- 
mental shaft.  Oxf.  Gloss.  (6)  The  edge  of  the  tiling 
projecting  over  the  gable  of  a  roof.  Encyc.  Brit. 

8.  (Horol.)  The  spindle  of  a  watch  balance,  especially 
one  with  pallets,  as  in  the  old  vertical  escapement.  See 
under  Escapement. 

9.  (Ilort.)  (a)  The  edge  or  outside  of  a  bed  or  border. 
(6)  A  slip  of  grass  adjoining  gravel  walks,  and  dividing 
them  from  the  borders  in  a  parterre. 

10.  The  penis. 

11.  (Zool.)  The  external  male  organ  of  certain  mol- 
lusks,  worms,  etc.     See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Syn.  —  Border ;  edge ;  rim ;  brim ;  margin ;  brink. 
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Verge  (verj),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Verged  (verjd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Vebgino  (ver'jTng).]  [L.  vergere  to  bend, 
turn,  incline ;  cf.  Skr.  Vjy  to  turn.]  X.  To  border  upon ; 
to  tend ;  to  incline ;  to  come  near  ;  to  approach. 

2.  To  tend  downward ;  to  bend ;  to  slope ;  as,  a  hill 
verges  to  the  north. 

Our  Boul,  from  original  instinct,  vergeth  towards  him  as  its 
center.  Barrow. 

I  find  myself  verging  to  that  period  of  Ufe  which  is  to  be  labor 
and  sorrow.  Swift. 

Verge'board'  (verj'bord'),  n.  [  Verge  +  hoard.  Cf . 
Bargeboakd.]  {Arch.)  The  ornament  of  woodwork  upon 
the  gable  of  a  house,  used  extensively  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury. It  was  generally  suspended  from  the  edge  of  the 
projecting  roof  (see  Verge,  ».,  4),  and  in  a  position  par- 
allel to  the  gable  wall.     Called  also  bargeboard. 

Ver'gen-cy  (ver'jen-sy),  n.  1.  The  act  of  verging  or 
approaching  ;  tendency  ;  approach,     [i?.] 

2.  (Opt.)  The  reciprocal  of  the  focal  distance  of  a 
lens,  used  as  a  measure  of  the  divergence  or  conver- 
gence of  a  pencil  of  rays.    [R.]  Humphrey  Lloyd. 

Vet'^tt  (-jer),  n.  [F.  verger,  from  verge  a  rod.  See 
Ist  Verge.]  One  who  carries  a  verge,  or  emblem  of 
office.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  An  attendant  upon  a  dignitary,  as  on  a  bishop,  a 
dean,  a  justice,  etc.    [_Eng.']  •  Strype. 

(6)  The  official  who  takes  care  of  the  interior  of  a 
church  building. 

Ver'ger,  ra.     [F.]    A  garden  or  orchard.     [0J«.] 

Ver'get't^'  (var'zhi'ta'),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vergeie.']  Divided 
by  pallets,  or  pales ;  paly.  W.  Berry. 

Ver-gette'  (ver-j5t'),  n.    [F.]    {Her.)  A  small  pale. 

Ve-rtd'ic-al  (ve-rtd'I-kal),  a.  [L.  veridicus ;  verus 
true  +  dicere  to  say,  tell.]  Truth-telling  ;  truthful ; 
veracious,     [i?.]  Carlyle. 

Ver'1-fi'a-ble  (vgr'i-fl'4-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
verified  ;  confirmable.  Bp.  Hall. 

Ver'l-H-ca'tlon  (-f I-ka'shiin), m.  [Cf.  F.  verification.'] 

1.  The  act  of  verifying,  or  the  state  of  being  verified ; 
confirmation  ;  authentication. 

2.  {Law)  (a)  Confirmation  by  evidence,  (i)  A  formal 
phrase  used  in  concluding  a  plea. 

Verification  of  an  eaoation  (Math.),  the  operation  of 
testing  the  equation  of  a  problem,  to  see  whether  it  ex- 
presses truly  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Bavies  &  Peek  (Math.  Diet.). 
Ver'1-fi-ca-tlve  (vSr'I-fl-ka-tiv),  a.     Serving  to  ver- 
ify ;  verifying ;  authenticating ;  confirming. 

Ver'l-ll'er  (v§r1-fi'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
verifies. 

Ver'l-fy  (-fl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Veeitied  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Veeipting.]  [F.  verifier,  LL.  veriflcare, 
from  L.  verus  true  +  -ficare  to  make.  See  Very,  and 
-pt.]  1.  To  prove  to  be  true  or  correct ;  to  establish 
lie  truth  of ;  to  confirm  ;  to  substantiate. 

This  is  verified  by  a  number  of  examples.        Bacon. 
So  shall  thou  best  fulfill,  best  verify. 
The  prophets  old,  who  sung  thy  endless  reign.     Milton. 

2.  To  confirm  or  establish  the  authenticity  of  by  ex- 
amination or  competent  evidence  ;  to  authenticate ;  as, 
to  verify  a  written  statement ;  to  verify  an  account,  a 
pleading,  or  the  like. 

To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives.  Shak. 

3.  To  maintain ;  to  affirm ;  to  support.    [06s.]   Shak. 
Ve-rll'O-quent  (ve-ril'6-kwent),  a.    [L.  verus  true  + 

loguens  speaking.]     Speaking  truth  ;  truthful.     [06.S.] 

Ver'i-ly  (vSr'I-lJ^),  adv.  [From  Very.]  In  very  truth ; 
beyond  doubt  or  question ;  in  fact ;  certainly.       Bacon. 

Trust  in  the  Lord  and  do  good  j  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed.  Ps.  xxxvii.  3. 

Ver'lne  (vSr'ifn  or  -en),  n.  [Contr.  from  veratiine.'] 
\Chem.)  An  alkaloid  obtained  as  a  yellow  amorphous 
substance  by  the  decomposition  of  veratriue. 

Ver'l-sim'l-lar  (ver'l-slm'i-ler),  a.  [L.  verisimilis  ; 
verus  true  +  similis  like,  similar.  See  Very,  and  Smi- 
tAE.]  Having  the  appearance  of  truth;  probable; 
likely.     "  How  verisimilar  it  looks."  Carlyle. 

Ver'i-si-mil'i-tude  (-sT-mil'I-tud),  n.  [L.  verisimili- 
tudo :  cf .  OF.  verisimilitude.  See  Verisimilar.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  verisimilar ;  the  appearance  of 
truth ;  probability  ;  likelihood. 

Verisimilitude  and  opinion  are  an  easy  purchase;  but  true 

knowledge  is  dear  and  difficult.  Glanvill. 

All  that  gives  verisimilitude  to  a  narrative.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Ver'I-Si-mil'i-ty  (-tj^),  n.    Verisimilitude.     [06ji.] 

The  verisimility  or  probable  truth.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ver'I-sim'Mous  (-sTm'i-lus),  a.    Verisimilar.    [06i.] 

Ver'i-ta-ble  (ver'I-ta-b'I),  a.  [F.  veritable.  See  Ver- 
ity.] Agreeable  to  truth  or  to  fact ;  actual ;  real ;  true ; 
genuine.  "The  veritable  Deity."  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
—  Ver'i-ta-My,  adv. 

Ver'1-tas  (-tSs),  n.  [Cf.  F.  Veritas.  See  Vekity.] 
The  Bureau  Veritas.    See  under  Bureau. 

Ver'i-ty  (-ty),  n. ;  pi.  Verities  (-tiz).  [F.  verite,  L. 
Veritas,  fr.  verus  true.  See  Very.]  1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  true,  or  real ;  consonance  of  a  statement, 
proposition,  or  other  thing,  with  fact ;  truth ;  reality. 
*'  The  verity  of  certain  words."  Shak. 

It  is  a  proposition  of  eternal  verity,  that  none  can  govern 
While  he  is  despised.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  true ;  a  true  assertion  or  tenet ;  a 
tiuth ;  a  reality. 

Mark  what  I  say,  which  you  shall  find 

By  every  syllable  a  faithful  verity.  Shak. 

Ver'Julce'  (ver'jiJs'),  n.  [OE.  vergeous,  F.  verjus, 
that  is,  the  juice  of  green  fruits ;  verd,  vert,  green  -\-jus 
juice.  See  Verdant,  and  Juice.]  1.  The  sour  juice  of 
crab  apples,  of  green  or  unripe  grapes,  apples,  etc.  ;  also, 
iin  acid  liquor  made  from  such  juice. 

2.  Tartness;  sourness,  as  of  disposition. 

Ver'meU.  (-mil),  n,  [F.,  vermilion,  fr.  THi.  vermicu- 
tus,  fr.  L.  vermiculus  a  little  worm,  the  coccus  Indicus, 
from  vermis  a  worm.    See  Worm,  and  cf.  Vermioule.] 


VermetuB. 
a  Vermetus  lumbricalis  ; 
b  V.  radicula.   Young 
Shell  with  the  Am- 
mal ;  o  Operculum. 


1.  Vermilion ;  also,  the  color  of  vermilion,  a  bright, 
beautiful  red.     \_Poeiic  &  iJ.] 

In  her  cheeks  the  vermeill  red  did  show 

Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lilies  shed.  Spenser. 

2.  Silver  gilt  or  gilt  bronze. 

3.  A  liquid  composition  applied  to  a  gUded  surface  to 
give  luster  to  the  gold.  Knight. 

Ver'me-Ol'O-glSt  (ver'me-ol'o-jTst),  n.  One  who  treats 
of  vermes,  or  worms ;  a  liebninthologist. 

Ver'me-Ol'O-gy  (-j^),  n.  [L.  vermes  worms  -f-  -logy.'] 
(Zo'ol. )  A  discourse  or  treatise  on  worms ;  that  part  of 
zoology  which  treats  of  worms ;  helminthology.     [iJ.] 

II  Ver'mes  (ver'mez),  n.  pi.  [L.  vermes,  pi.  of  vermis 
a  worm.]  {Zo'ol.)  (a)  An  extensive  artificial  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  including  the  parasitic  worms,  or 
helminths,  together  with  the  nemerteans,  annelids,  and 
allied  groups.  By  some  writers  the  branchiopods,  the 
bryozoans,  and  the  tunicates  are  also  included.  The 
name  was  used  in  a  still  wider  sense  by  Linnseus  and  his 
followers,  (b)  A  more  restricted  group,  comprising  only 
the  helminths  and  closely  allied  orders. 

Ver'me-tid  (-me-tid),  n.  {Zo'ol.)  Any  species  of  ver- 
metus. 

II  Ver-me'tus  (ver-me'tiis),  n.     [NL.,  from  L.  vermis 
worm.]     {Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  many  species 
of  marine  gastropods  belonging  to  Vermetus 
and  allied  genera,  of  the  family  Vermetidse. 
Their  shells  are  regularly  spiral  when  young, 
but  later  in  life  the  whorls  become  separate, 
and    the   shell  is  often  irregularly 
bent  and  contorted  like    a  worm 
tube. 

Ver'ml-cel'U  (ver'me-chSl'lT  or 
-sSl'li),  n.    [It.,  pi.  of  vermicello, 
literally,    a   little  worm,  dim.  of 
verme    a  worm,    L.  vermis.      See 
Worm,    and  cf.  Vermicule,    Ver- 
meil.]    The  flour  of    a  hard  and 
small-grained     wheat    made    into 
dough,   and  forced   through   small 
cylinders  or   pipes  till  it  takes  a 
slender,  %vormlike  form,  whence 
the  Italian    name.     When    the 
paste  is  made  in  larger  tubes,  it 
is  called  macaroni. 

Vei'ml-clde  (ver'mT-sId),  n. 
[L.  vermis  a  worm  -)-  caedere  to  kill.]    A  medicine  which 
destroys  intestinal  worms  ;  a  worm  killer.  Pereira. 

Vei-ml'clous  (ver-mish'us),  a.  [L.  vermis  a  worm.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  worms ;  wormy. 

Ver-mic'U-lar  (-mlk'iS-ler),  a.  [L.  virmiculus  a  lit- 
tle worm,  dim.  of  vermis  a  worm :  cf.  F.  vermiculaire. 
See  Vermicelli.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  worm  or  worms ; 
resembling  a  worm ;  shaped  like  a  viform ;  especially,  re- 
sembling the  motion  or  track  of  a  worm  ;  as,  the  vermic- 
ular, or  peristaltic,  motion  of  the  intestines.  See  Peri- 
staltic.    "A  twisted  form  nermicatar."  Cowper. 

Vermicular  work.    See  under  Veemiculated. 

Ver-mic'u-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Veehiotj- 
LATED  (-la'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Veemiculating.]  [L. 
vermiculalus  inlaid  so  as  to  resemble  the  tracks  of  worms, 
p.  p.  of  vermiculari  to  be  full  of  worms,  vermiculus  a 
little  worm.  See  Vermiculae.]  To  form  or  work,  as  by 
inlaying,  with  irregular  lines  or  impressions  resembling 
the  tracks  of  worms,  or  appearing  as  if  formed  by  the  mo- 
tion of  worms. 

Ver-mic'u-late  (-lat),  a.  1.  Wormlike  in  shape ;  cov- 
ert with  wormlike  elevations;  marked  with  irregular 
fine  lines  of  color,  or  with  irregular  wavy  impressed  lines 
like  worm  tracks ;  as,  a  vermiculate  nut. 

2.  Crawling  or  creeping  like  a  worm ;  hence,  insinu- 
ating; sophistical.  "Vermiculate  questions."  Bacon. 
"  Vermiculate  logic."    R.  Choaie. 

Ver-mic'u-la'tsd  (-la'ted),  a.    Made  or  marked  with 
irregular  wavy  lines  or   im- 
pressions ;  vermiculate. 

Vermiculated  work,  or  Ver- 
micular work  (Arch.),  rustic 
work  so  wrought  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  convoluted 
worms,  or  of  having  been  eat- 
en into  by,  or  covered  with 
tracks  of,  worms.  Gwilt. 

Ver-mlc'n-la'tion  (-la'- 
shijn),  n.  [L.  vermiculaiio  a 
being  worm-eaten.]  1.  The 
act  or  operation  of  moving  in 
the  manner  of  a  worm ;  con- 
tinuation of  motion  from  one 
part  to  another ;  as,  the  vermiculation,  or  peristaltic  mo- 
tion, of  the  intestines. 

2.  The  act  of  veruiiculating,  or  forming  or  inlaying  so 
as  to  resemble  the  motion,  track,  or  work  of  a  worm. 

3.  Penetration  by  worms ;  the  state  of  being  worm- 
eaten. 

4.  {Zo'ol.)  A  very  fine  wavy  crosswise  color  marking, 
or  a  patch  of  such  markings,  as  on  the  feathers  of  birds. 

Ver'ml-cule  (ver'mT-kul),  n.  [L.  vermiculus,  dim.  of 
vermis  a  worm.  See  Vermicular.]  A  small  worm  or 
insect  larva ;  also,  a  wormlike  body,     \_li-]  Derliam. 

Ver-mlc'U-llte  (ver-mTlc'ii-lit),  n.  [L.  vermiculus, 
dim.  of  vermis  worm.]  (Min.)  A  group  of  minerals 
having  a  micaceous  structure.  Tliey  are  hydrous  sili- 
cates, derived  generally  from  tlie  alteration  of  some  kind 
of  mica.  So  called  because  the  scales,  when  heated,  open 
out  into  wormlike  forms. 

Ver-mlc'u-lose'  (-los'),  1  a.    [L.  vei-miculostis.      See 

Ver-miC'U-lous  (-liis),  (  Vermicule.]  Containing, 
or  full  of,  worms  ;  resembling  worms. 

Ver'mi-fomi  (ver'mi-f8rm),  a.  [L.  vermis  a  worm  -f- 
•fonn.]  Kosembling  a  worm  in  form  or  motions ;  ver- 
micular ;  as,  the  vermiform  process  of  tlie  cerebellum. 

Vermiform  appendix  (Anat.),  a  slender  blind  process  of 


Vermiculated  Work. 


the  caecum  in  man  and  some  other  animals ;  —  called  also 
vermiform  appendage,  and  vermiform  process.  Small 
solid  bodies,  such  as  grape  seeds  or  cherry  stones,  some- 
times lodge  in  it,  causingserious,  or  even  fatal,  inflamma- 
tion.   See  Illusl.  under  Digestion. 

II  Ver'mi-for'mi-a  (ver'mi-f6r'mT-4),  n.  pi.  [NL.] 
{Zo'ol. )  A  tribe  of  worms  including  Phoronis.  See  Pho- 
EONIS. 

Ver-mif 'U-gal  (ver-mif 'ii-gal),  a.  [L.  vermis  a  worm 
-[-fugare  to  drive  away,  ii.fugere  to  flee.  See  Worm, 
and  Fugitive.]  {Med.)  Tending  to  prevent,  destroy,  or 
expel,  worms  or  vermin ;  anthelmintic. 

Ver'mi-fuge  (ver'mi-fiij),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vermifuge.  See 
Vermifugal.]  {Med.)  A  medicine  or  substance  that  ex- 
pels worms  from  animal  bodies ;  an  anthelmintic. 

Ver'mil  (-mil),  n.    See  Vermeil.     [Obs.]       Spenser. 

II  Ver'mi-lln'gui-a  (-ml-lTn'gwI-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  L. 
vermis  worm  -f  lingua  tongue.]  [Called  also  "Vermi- 
Ungues.]  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  tribe  of  edentates  comprising  the 
South  American  ant-eaters.  The  tongue  is  long,  slender, 
exsertile,  and  very  flexible,  whence  the  name,  (b)  A 
tribe  of  Old  World  lizards  which  comprises  the  chame- 
leon.    They  have  long,  flexible  tongues. 

Ver-mil'lon  (ver-mll'yiin),  n.  [F.  vermilion.  See 
Vermeil.]  1.  {Chem.)  A  bright  red  pigment  consisting 
of  mercuric  sulphide,  obtained  either  from  the  mineral 
cinnabar  or  artificially.  It  ho.s  a  fine  red  color,  and  is 
much  used  in  coloring  sealing  wax,  in  printing,  etc. 

5!^°'  The  kermes  insect  has  long  been  used  for  dyeing 
red  or  scarlet.  It  was  formerly  known  as  the  worm  dye, 
vermiculus,  or  vermiculum,  and  the  cloth  was  called  ver- 
miculatia.  Hence  came  the  French  vermeil  for  any  red 
dye,  and  hence  tlie  modern  name  vermilion,  although  the 
substance  it  denotes  is  very  different  from  the  kermes, 
being  a  compound  of  mercury  and  sulphur.  R.  Hunt. 

2.  Hence,  a  red  color  like  the  pigment ;  a  lively  and 
brilliant  red ;  as,  cheeks  of  vermilion. 

Ver-mU'ion,  v.  t.  To  color  with  vermilion,  or  as  if 
with  vermilion  ;  to  dye  red  ;  to  cover  with  a  delicate  red. 

Ver'mi-ly  (ver'mT-ly),  n.   Vermeil.    \Obs.]    Spenser. 

Ver'min  (-min),  n.  sing.  &pl.  ;  used  chiefly  as  plural. 
[OE.  vermine,  F.  vermine,  from  L.  vermis  a  worm  ;  cf. 
LL.  vermen  a  worm,  L.  verminosus  full  of  worms.  See 
Vermiculae,  Worm.]    1.  An  animal,  in  general,    \0bs.1 

Wherein  were  all  manner  of  fourfooted  beasts  of  the  earth, 
and  vermin,  and  worms,  and  fowls.      Acts  x.  12  {Geneva  Bible). 

This  crocodile  is  a  mischievous  fourfooted  beast,  a  dangerous 
vermin,  used  to  both  elements.  Holland. 

2.  A  noxious  or  mischievous  animal ;  especially,  nox- 
ious little  animals  or  insects,  collectively,  as  squirrels, 
rats,  mice,  worms,  flies,  lice,  bugs,  etc.  "  Cruel  hounds 
or  some  foul  vermin."  Chaucer. 

Great  injuries  these  vermin,  mice  and  rats,  do  in  the  field. 

Mortimer. 
They  disdain  such  vermin  when  the  mighty  boar  of  the  for- 
est ..  .  is  before  them.  Burke. 

3.  Hence,  in  contempt,  noxious  human  beings. 

You  are  my  prisoners,  base  vermin.         Hudibras- 

'i''er'ini-nate  (-mT-nat),  v.  i.  [L.  verminare  to  have 
worms,  fr.  vermis  a  worm.]     To  breed  vermin. 

Ver'ml-na'tion  (-na'shun'),  n.  [L.  verminatio  the 
worms,  a  disease  of  animals,  a  crawling,  itching  pain.] 

1.  The  generation  or  breeding  of  vermin.        Derham. 

2.  A  griping  of  the  bowels. 

Ver'mln-ly  (ver'mTn-lJ),  a.  &  adv.  Resembling  ver- 
min ;  in  the  manner  of  vermin.     [Obs.]  Gauden. 

Ver'min-ous  (-iis),  a.  [L.  verminosus,  fr.  vermis  a 
worm :  cf.  F.  vermineux.']  1.  Tending  to  breed  vermin ; 
infested  by  vermin. 

Some  . . .  verminous  disposition  of  the  body.    Harvey, 

2.  Caused  by,  or  arising  from  the  presence  of,  ver- 
min ;  as,  verminous  disease. 

Ver'niln-OUS-ly,  adv.    In  a  verminous  manner. 

Ver-mip'a-rous  (ver-mip'a-rtis),  a.  [L.  vermis  a 
worm  -\-  parere  to  bring  forth.]  Producing  or  breeding 
worms.     "FermiparoMS  animals."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ver-mlv'O-rous  (-miv'S-riis),  a.  [L.  vermis  a  worm 
+  vorare  to  devour :  cf.  F.  vermivore.'}  (Zo'ol.)  Devour- 
ing worms ;  feeding  on  worms ;  as,  vermivorous  birds. 

Ver'muth  (vSr'muth),  n.  [F.  vermout.]  A  liqueur 
made  of  white  wine,  absinthe,  and  various  aromatic  drugs, 
used  to  excite  the  appetite.     [Written  also  vermouth.] 

Ver'na-Cle  (ver'na-k'l),  re.    See  Veronica,  1.     [Obs.] 

Ver-nac'U-lar  (ver-nSk'u-ler),  a.  [L.  vernaculus  born 
in  one's  house,  native,  fr.  verna  a  slave  born  in  his  maS' 
ter's  house,  a  native,  probably  akin  to  Skr.  vas  to  dwell 
E.  VDas.]  Belonging  to  the  country  of  one's  birth  ;  one's 
own  by  birth  or  nature  ;  native ;  indigenous ;  —  now  used 
chiefly  of  language ;  as,  English  is  our  vernacular  lan- 
guage. "A  ?je)'nac«to7' disease."  Harvey. 
His  skill  in  tlie  vernacidar  dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue.  Fuller. 
Which  in  our  vernacxdar  idiom  may  be  thus  interpreted.  Fope. 

Ver-nac'U-lar,  n.  Tlie  vernacular  language ;  one's 
mother  tongue  ;  often,  the  common  forms  of  expression 
in  a  particular  locality. 

Ver-nac'u-lar-lsm  (-Tz'm),  n.    A  vernacular  idiom. 

Ver-nac'u-lar-1-za'tlon  (-T-za'shiSn),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  making  vernacular,  or  the  state  of  being  made 
vernacular.  Pitted.  Hall. 

Ver-nac'U-lar-ly  (-nitk'ii-ler-ly),  adv.  In  a  vernacu- 
lar manner ;  in  tlie  vernacular.  Earie. 

Ver-nac'u-louB  (-IHs),  a.  [L.  vernaculus.  See  Vek- 
NAOOLAR.]     1.  Vernacular.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  [L.  vemacnli,  pi.,  bulToons,  jesters.]  Seofllng ;  scur- 
rilous. [ALatinism.  Obs.]  "Subject  to  the  petulancy 
of  every  vemuculous  orator."  B.  Jonson. 

Ver'nage  (vur'ntj),  n.  [it.  vemaccia.1  A  kind  of 
sweet  wine  from  Italy.     [06,?.]  Chaucer. 

Ver'nal  (-n«l),  a.  [L.  vcmalis,  fr.  vemus  vernal,  vcr 
spriiig;  aluu  to  Gr.  eap,  Skr.  vasanta,  Icel.  vSr,  and 
E.  Haster,  east.]  1.  Of  or  iwrtaining  to  the  spring;  ap- 
pearing in  the  spring ;  as,  vernal  bloom. 

And  purple  all  the  ground  witli  venial  flowers.     Milton. 


/«»•  a.  worm.     Dee   yyoiira,  auu  ci.   v  kkmiuulk.j        vormilorm  appenaix  (yinaf.;,  a  Slender  BUna  process  OJ  And  purple  all  the  ground  with  iicniaJ  flowers. 

Ose,   unite,  mde,   full,   fip,   flm  ;    pity  ;    food,   fo'ot ;    out,   oil ;     ctaair ;    go  >    Bing,   Ijjls  j    tben,   thin ;    boN ;    *n  =  z  in  azure. 
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2.  Fig. :  Belonging  to  youth,  the  spring  of  life. 

When  after  the  long  v&mal  day  of  life.        Thomson. 
And  seems  it  hard  thy  vernal  years 
Few  vernal  joys  can  show  ?  Keble. 

Vernal  equinox  [Asiron.),  the  time  when  the  sun  crosses 
the  equator  when  proceeding  northward.  —  Vernal  grass 
<Bot.),  a  low,  soft  grass  (Anthoxanthum  odoratuvi),  pro- 
ducing in  the  spring  narrow  spikelike  panicles,  and  noted 
for  the  delicious  fragrance  which  it  gives  to  new-mown 
hav  ;  —  also  called  sweet  vernal  grass.  See  /Jlust.  in  Ap- 
pendix. —  Vernal  signs  {Astron.],  the  signs,  Aries,  Taurus, 
and  Gemini,  in  which  the  sun  appears  between  the  vernal 
equinox  and  summer  solstice, 

Ver'nant  (ver'nant),  a.  [L.  vemans,  p.  pr.  of  vernare 
to  flourish,  from  ver  spring.]  Flourishing,  as  in  spring  ; 
vernal.     [OJjf.]    "  Vernani  &oweis."  Milton. 

Ver'nate  (-nat),  v.  i.  [See  Vebnant.]  To  become 
young  again.     \_Obs.'\ 

Ver-na'tion  (-na'shiJn),  n.  [F.  vernation:  cf.  L.  ver- 
natio  the  sloughing  of  the  skin  of  snakes.]  {Bot.)  The 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  within  the  leaf  bud,  as  regards 
their  folding,  coiling,  rolling,  etc. ;  prefoliation. 

Ver'ni-Cle   (ver'nT-k'l),  n.     A  Veronica.     See   Ve- 

EONicA,  1.     [06«.]  Piers  Plotcman. 

A  vemicle  had  he  sowed  upon  his  cap.       Chaucer. 

Ver'nl-cose'  (-kos'),  a.  [See  Varnish.]  (Bot.)  Hav- 
ing a  brilliantly  polished  surface,  as  some  leaves. 

Ver'ni-er  (-nl-er),  n.    [So  named  after  the  inventor, 

Pierre  Ver-  ^ — ^ ■ 

nier-l  A  short 
scale  made  to 
slide  along 
the  divisions 
of  a  graduated 
instrument,  as 
the  limb  of  a 
sextant,  or  the 

scale  of  a  ba-  „  vernier ;  6  Graduated  Limb  of  Instrument, 
r  0  m  e  t  e  r,  for 

indicating  parts  of  divisions.  It  is  so  graduated  that  a 
certain  convenient  number  of  its  divisions  are  just  equal 
to  a  certain  num"ber,  either  one  less  or  one  more,  of  the 
divisions  of  the  instrument,  so  that  parts  of  a  division  are 
determined  by  observing  what  line  on  the  vernier  coin- 
cides with  a  line  on  the  instrument. 

Vernier  calipers.  Vernier  gauge,  a  gauge  with  a  gradu- 
ated bar  and  a  sliding  jaw  bearing  a  vernier,  used  for 


Vernier  Calipers  ;  a  Vernier  ;  b  Gradu- 
ated Bar. 

accurate  measurements.  —  Vernier  compass,  a  surveyor's 
compass  with  a  vernier  for  the  accurate  adjustment  of 
the  zero  point  in  accordance  with  magnetic  variation.  — 
Vernier  transit,  a  surveyor's  transit  instrument  with  a 
vernier  compass. 

Ver'nile  (-nil),  a.  [L.  vernilis  servile.  See  Vernac- 
ITLAB.]    Suiting  a  slave  ;  servile ;  obsequious.     [iJ.] 

The  example  ...  of  vemile  scurrility.    De  Quincey. 

Ver-nll'I-ty  (ver-ntl'I-ty),  n.  [li.  vemilitas.']  Fawn- 
ing or  obsequious  behavior  ;  servility,     [if.]  Bailey. 

Ver'nlne  (ver'nln  or  ver'nen),  n.  [Fernal  -| — tne.] 
(CAem.)  An  alkaloid  extracted  from  the  shoots  of  the 
vetch,  red  clover,  etc.,  as  a  white  crystalline  substance. 

Ver'nish  (-nTsh),  n.  &  v.    Varnish.    [Oto.]    Chaucer. 

Ver'no-nin  ( ver'n6-nTn),  n.  ( Chem. )  A  glucoside  ex- 
tracted from  the  root  of  a  South  African  plant  of  the 
genus  Vernonia.,  as  a  deliquescent  powder,  and  used  as 
a  mild  heart  tonic. 

II  Ver'0-nese'  (ver'S-nez'  or  -nes'),  a.  [It.  Veronese.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  Verona,  in  Italy,  ^n.  sing.  &  pi.  A 
native  of  Verona  ;  collectively,  the  people  of  Verona. 

Ve-ron'1-ca  (ve-r5n'i-ka),  n.  [LL.  ;  —  so  called  from 
Veronica,  a  woman  who,  according  to  an  old  legend,  as 
Christ  was  carrying  the  cross,  wiped  his  face  with  a 
cloth,  which  received  an  impression  of  his  countenance ; 
Veronica  is  fr.  MGr.  Bepoviiai,  fr.  Macedonian  Bepevi'io;, 
?or  Gr.  *epeyiKi),  literally,  carrying  off  victory,  victori- 
ous.] 1.  A  portrait  or  representation  of  the  face  of  our 
Savior  on  the  alleged  handkerchief  of  Saint  Veronica, 
preserved  at  Rome  ;  hence,  a  representation  of  this  por- 
trait, or  any  similar  representation  of  the  face  of  the 
Savior.     Formerly  callev>'  Iso  Vernacle,  and  Vemicle. 

2.  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 'Scrophulariaceous  plants;  the 
speedwell.    See  Speedwell. 

J^^  Several  herbaceous  species  are  common  in  both 
Europe  and  America,  most  of  which  have  small  blue 
flowers.  A  few  shrubby  species  from  New  Zealand  are 
Bometimes  found  in  cultivation. 

Ver'ray  (v6r'ra),  a.    Very ;  true.    [_Ol)S.']      Chaucer. 

Ver'ray-ment  (-ment),  adv.  [OP.  veraiement.  See 
Very.]    Verily;  truly.     lObs.]  Chaucer. 

Ver'rel  (-rel),  n.    See  Ferrule.     lObs."] 

Ver-rlc'U-late  (vSr-rlk'ii-lat),  a.  [L.  verriculum  a 
net,  seine.]  (Zool.)  Having  thickset  tufts  of  parallel 
hairs,  bristles,  or  branches. 

Ver-ru'cl-fonn  (ver-ru'si-f6rm),  a.  [L.  verruca  wart 
-j-  -form.~\     Shaped  like  a  wart  or  warts. 

Ver'ru-cose'  (vgr'ru-kos'),  a.    [L.  verrucosus,  fr.  ver- 
ruca a  wart.]    Covered  with  wartlike  elevations  ;  tuber- 
culs!te  ;  warty ;  verrucous ;  as,  a  verrucose  capsule. 
Ver'ru-cous  (-kus),  a.    Verrucose. 
Ver-ru'cu-lose'  (vSr-ru'kiS-los'),  a.     [L.  verrucula, 
dim.  of  verruca  a  wart.]    Minutely  verrucose. 
Ver-ru'gas  (-gaz),  m.^i.    [Sp.,  warts.]    (Med.)  Yaws. 
Vers  (vers),  n.  sing.  &  pi.     A  verse  or  verses.     See 
Terse,  n.     [OJs.]     "Tenders  or  twelve."         Chaucer. 


Ver'sa-bll'l-ty  (ver'sa-bll'T-tj^),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  versable.     [i?.]  Sterne. 

Ver'sa-ble  (ver'sa-b'l),  a.  [L.  versabilis:  cf.  F.  ver- 
sable.   See  Versatile.]    Capable  of  being  turned.     [iJ.] 

Ver'sa-ble-ness,  n.    Versability.    IE.'] 

Ver'sal  (-sal),  a.    Universal.    lObs.  or  Colloq.]  Shak. 

Ver'sant  (-sant),  a.  [L.  versans,  p.  pr.  of  versare  to 
turn  about  frequently,  to  turn  over  in  the  mind,  to  medi- 
tate.    See  Versatile.]    Famihar ;  conversant,     [if.] 

Men  not  versant  with  courts  of  justice.    Sydney  Sjitith. 

Ver'sant,  n.  [F.]  The  slope  of  a  side  of  a  mountain 
chain  ;  hence,  the  general  siope  of  a  country ;  aspect. 

Ver'sa-tlle  (-sa-tTl).  3.  [L.  versatUis,  fr.  versare  to 
turn  around,  v.  freq.  of  vertere:  cf.  F.  versatile.  See 
Verse.]     1.  Capable  of  being  turned  round.  Harte. 

2.  Liable  to  be  turned  in  opinion ;  changeable ;  vari- 
able ;  unsteady  ;  inconstant ;  as,  a  versatile  disposition. 

3.  Turning  with  ease  from  one  thing  to  another  ; 
readily  applied  to  a  new  task,  or  to  various  subjects ; 
many-sided ;  as,  versatile  genius ;  a  versatile  politician. 

Conspicuous  among  the  youths  of  high  promise  .  .  .  was  the 
quick  and  versatile  [Charles]  Montagu.  JIacanlay. 

4.  (,]yat.  Hist.)  Capable  of  turning;  freely  movable; 
as,  a  versatile  anther,  which  is  fixed  at 
one  point  to  the  filament,  and  hence  is 
very  easily  turned  aroimd  ;  a  versatile 
toe  of  a  bird. 

— Ver'sa-tUe-ly,  adv.  —  Ver'sa-tlle- 
ness,  n. 

Ver'sa-tU'l-ty  (-tll'I-t^),  n.    [Cf.  P. 
versalilite.']    The  quality  or  state  of  be-  Versatile  Stamens 
ing  versatile  ;  versltileness.  °^ P"^^'""  ^^'"'"■ 

II  Vers'  de  sCcl^'t^'  (vSr/  de  so'sya'ta').  [F.]  See 
Society  verses,  under  Society. 

Verse  (vers),  n.  [OE.  vers,  AS.  fers,  L.  versus  a  line 
in  writhig,  and,  in  poetry,  a  verse,  from  vertere,  versum, 
to  turn,  to  turn  round  ;  akin  to  E.  worth  to  become  :  cf. 
F.  vers.  See  Worth  to  become,  and  cf.  Advertise, 
Averse,  Controversy,  Convert,  Divers,  Invert,  Ob- 
verse, Prose,  Suzerain,  Vortex.]  1.  A  line  consisting 
of  a  certain  number  of  metrical  feet  (see  Foot,  n.,  9) 
disposed  according  to  metrical  rules. 

II^°°  Verses  are  of  various  kinds,  as  hexameter,  pen- 
tameter, tetrameter,  etc.,  according  to  the  number  of  feet 
in  each.  A  verse  of  twelve  syllables  is  called  an  Alexan- 
drine.   Two  or  more  verses  form  a  stoma  or  strophe. 

2.  Metrical  arrangement  and  language ;  that  which  is 
composed  in  metrical  form ;  versification  ;  poetry. 

Such  prompt  eloquence 
Flowed  from  their  lips  in  prose  or  numerous  verse.    Milton. 
Virtue  was  taught  in  verse.  Prior. 

Verse  embalms  virtue.  Donne. 

3.  A  short  division  of  any  composition.   Specifically :  — 
{a)  A  stanza ;  a  stave  ;  as,  a  hymn  of  four  verses. 
^W"  Although  this  use  of  verse  is  common,  it  is  objec- 
tionable, because  not  always  distinguishable  from  the 
stricter  use  in  the  sense  of  a  line. 

(6)  [Script.)  One  of  the  short  divisions  of  the  chap- 
ters in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

(!I^="  The  author  of  the  division  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  verses  is  not  ascertained.  Tlie  New  Testament  was 
divided  into  verses  by  Robert  Stephens  [or  Estienne],  a 
French  printer.  This  arrangement  appeared  for  tlie  first 
time  in  an  edition  printed  at  Geneva,  in  1551. 

(c)  (Mus.)  A  portion  of  an  anthem  to  be  performed 
by  a  single  voice  to  each  part. 

4.  A  piece  of  poetry.     "  This  verse  be  thine."     Pope. 
Blank  verse,  poetry  in  which  the  lines  do  not  end  in 

rhymes.  —  Heroic  verse.    See  under  Heroic. 

Verse,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Versed  (verst) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Versing.]    To  tell  in  verse,  or  poetry.     \_Obs.] 

Playing  on  pipes  of  corn  and  versing  love.  Shak. 

Verse,  v.  i.    To  make  verses ;  to  versify.     [Obs.] 
It  is  not  rhyming  and  versing  that  maketh  a  poet.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Versed  (verst),  a.  [Cf.  F.  verse,  L.  versalus,  p.  p.  of 
versari  to  turn  about  frequently,  to  turn  over,  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  thing,  passive  of  versare.  See  Versant,  a.] 
Acquainted  or  familiar,  as  the  result  of  experience,  study, 
practice,  etc. ;  skilled  ;  practiced. 

Deep  versed  in  books  and  shallow  in  iiimself .    Milton. 

Opinions  .  .  .  derived  from  studying  the  Scriptures,  wlierein 
he  was  versed  beyond  any  person  of  his  age.  Southey, 

These  men  were  versed  in  the  details  of  business.    Macaulay. 

Versed,  a.  [L.  versus  turned,  p.  p.  of  vertere.  See 
1st  Versed.]    (Blath.)  Turned. 

Versed  sine.    See  under  Sine,  and  Rlust.  of  Functions. 

Verse'man  (-man),  re.   Same  as  Versemonger.  Prior. 

Verse'mon'ger  (-mvin'ger),  «.  A  \vriter  of  verses ; 
especially,  a  writer  of  commonplace  poetry  ;  a  poetaster  ; 
a  rhymer ;  —  used  humorously  or  in  contempt. 

Vers'er  (vers'er),  re.     A  versifier.  B.  Jonson. 

Vers'et  (-et),  n.     [F.]     A  verse.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Ver'sl-cle  (ver'sT-k'l),  re.  [L.  versiculus,  dim.  of 
versus.  See  Verse.]  A  little  verse  ;  especially,  a  short 
verse  or  text  said  or  sung  in  public  worship  by  the  priest 
or  minister,  and  followed  by  a  response  from  the  people. 

The  psalms  were  in  number  fifteen,  .  .  .  being  digested  into 
versicles.  Strype. 

Ver'si-COl'or  (-kiil/er),        \a.     [L.  versicolor;   ver- 

Ver'si-COl'ored  (-kiil'erd),  f  sare  to  change  -)-  color 
color.]  Having  various  colors ;  changeable  in  color. 
"  Versicolor,  sweet-smelling  flowers."  Burton. 

Ver-slo'u-lar  (ver-sTk'u-ler),  a.  [See  Versicle.]  Of 
or  pertaining  to  verses ;  designating  distinct  divisions  of 
a  writing. 

Ver'si-Il-oa'tlon  (ver'si-f  i-ka'shiin),  re.  [L.  versifica- 
tio:  cf.  'F.  versification.]  The  act,  art,  or  practice,  of 
versifying,  or  making  verses ;  the  construction  of  poetry ; 
metrical  composition. 

Ver'Sl-H-ca'tor  (ver'sT-fl-ka'ter),  n.  [L.]  A  versifier. 
[.E.]    " The  best  versificator  next  Virgil."  Dryden. 


Ver'sl-fl'er  (ver'sT-fi'er),  re.  1.  One  who  versifies,  or 
makes  verses ;  as,  not  every  versifier  is  a  poet.    Dryden. 

2.  One  who  converts  into  verse  ;  one  who  expresses  in 
verse  the  ideas  of  another  written  in  prose;  as.  Dr. 
Watts  was  a  versifier  of  the  Psalms. 

Ver'si-fy  (-fi),  v.  i.  [imp._&  p.  p.  Versified  (-fid); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Versifying  (-fi'ing).]  [OE.  versifien,  P. 
versifier,  L.  versificare ;  versus  a  verse  -f-  -ficare  to 
make.     See  Verse,  and  -py.]    To  make  verses. 

I'll  versify  in  spite,  and  do  my  best.  Dryden. 

Ver'si-fy,  v.  t.  1.  To  relate  or  describe  in  verse ;  to 
compose  in  verse. 

I'll  versify  the  truth,  not  poetize.  Daniel, 

2.  To  turn  into  verse ;  to  render  into  metrical  form; 
as,  to  versify  the  Psalms.  Chaucer. 

Ver'sion  (-shiin),  re.  [P.,  from  L.  vertere,  versum,  to 
turn,  to  change,  to  translate.  See  Verse.]  1.  A  change 
of  form,  direction,  or  the  like ;  transformation ;  conver- 
sion ;  turning.     [Oii.] 

The  version  of  air  into  water.  Bacon. 

2.  {Med.)  A  condition  of  the  uterus  in  which  its  axis 
is  deflected  from  its  normal  position  without  being  bent 
upon  itself.    See  Anteversion,  and  Retroversion. 

3.  The  act  of  translating,  or  rendering,  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another  language. 

4.  A  translation  ;  that  which  is  rendered  from  another 
language ;  as,  the  Common,  or  Authorized,  Version  of 
the  Scriptures  (see  under  Authorized)  ;  the  Septuagint 
Version  of  the  Old  Testament. 

5.  An  account  or  description  from  a  particular  point 
of  view,  especially  as  contrasted  with  another  account ; 
as,  he  gave  another  version  of  the  affair. 

Ver'slon-lst,  n.  One  who  makes  or  favors  a  version  ; 
a  translator,     [if.] 

Ver'so  (-so),  re.  [L.  versus,  p.  p.  of  vertere  to  turn : 
cf.  F.  verso.]  (Print.)  The  reverse,  or  left-hand,  page 
of  a  book  or  a  folded  sheet  of  paper ;  —  opposed  to  recto. 

Ver'sor  (ver'sSr),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  vertere,  versus,  to 
turn.  See  Version.]  (Geom.)  The  turning  factor  of  a 
quaternion. 

^W'  The  change  of  one  vector  into  another  is  consid- 
ered in  quaternions  as  made  up  of  two  operations ;  1st,  the 
rotation  of  the  first  vector  so  that  it  shall  be  parallel  to 
the  second  ;  2d,  the  change  of  length  so  that  the  first  vec- 
tor shall  be  equal  to  the  second.  That  which  expresses 
in  amount  and  kind  the  first  operation  is  a  versor,  and 
is  denoted  geometrically  by  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  in  which  the  rotation  takes  place,  the  length  of  this 
line  being  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  rotation.  That 
which  expresses  the  second  operation  is  a  tensor.  The 
product  of  the  versor  and  tensor  expresses  the  total 
operation,  and  is  called  a  quaternion.    See  Quaternion. 

Quadrantal  versor.    See  under  Quadrantal. 

Verst  (verst),  re.  [Russ.  versta :  cf.  F.  verste.]  A 
Russian  measure  of  length  containing  3,500  English  feet. 
[Written  also  werst.] 

Ver'su-al  (ver'shu-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  verse. 

II  Ver'SUS  (ver'sus),  prep.  [L.,  toward,  turned  in 
the  direction  of,  from  vertere,  versum,  to  turn.  See 
Verse.]  Against ;  as,  John  Doe  versus  Richard  Roe ;  — 
chiefly  used  in  legal  language,  and  abbreviated  to  v.  or  vs. 

Ver-sute'  (ver-siit'),  a.  [L.  versutus,  fr.  vertere,  ver- 
.SM»!,  to  turn.]     Crafty;  wily;  cunning;  artful,     [if.] 

Vert  (vert),  re.  [P.,  green,  from  L.  viridis.  See  Ver- 
dant, and  cf.  Verd.]  1.  {Eng.  Forest  Law)  (a)  Every- 
thing that  grows,  and  bears  a  green  leaf,  within  the  for- 
est ;  as,  to  preserve  vert  and  venison  is  the  duty  of  the 
verderer.  (b)  The  right  or  privilege  of  cutting  growing 
wood. 

2.  (Her.)  The  color  green,  represented  in  a  drawing 
or  engraving  by  parallel  lines  sloping  downward  toward 
the  right. 

Ver'te-ber  (ver'te-ber),  re.     A  vertebra.     [Obs.] 

II  Ver'te-bra  (-bra),  n. ;  pi.  VERTESKiE  (-bre).   [L.  I'er. 
teb}-a,  fr.  vertere 
to  turn,  change. 
See    Verse.] 

1.  (Anat.)  One 
of  the  serial  seg- 
ments of  the  spi- 
nal column. 

11^°"  In  many 
fishes  the  verte- 
brie  are  simple 
cartilaginous 
disks  or  short 
cylinders,  but  in 
the  higher  ver- 
tebrates they 
are  composed  of 
many  parts,  and 
the  vertebrae  in 
different  por- 
tions of  the  same 
column  vary 
very  greatly.  A 
well  -  developed 
vertebra  usually 
consists  of  a 
more  or  less  cy- 
lindrical and  sol- 
id body,  or  cen- 
trum, which  is 
surmounted  dor- 
sally  by  an  arch, 
leaving  an  open- 
ing which  forms  a  part  of  the  canal  containing  the  spinal 
cord.  Prom  this  dorsal,  or  neural,  arch  spring  various 
processes,  or  apophyses,  which  have  received  special 
names :  a  dorsal,  or  neural,  spine,  spinous  process,  or 
neurapophysis,  on  the  middle  of  the  arch  ;  two  anterior 
and  two  T^osterior  articular  processes,  or  zygnpophyses ; 
and  one  or  two  transverse  processes  on  eacli  side.  In 
those  vertebrae  which  bear  well-developed  ribs,  a  tuber- 
cle near  the  end  of  the  rib  articulates  at  a  tubercular 
facet  on  the  transverse  process  (diapophysis),  while  the 
end,  or  head ,  of  the  rib  articulates  at  a  more  ventral  capit- 
ular facet  which  is  sometimes  developed  into  a  second. 


I 


Vertebrje  of  Man. 

A  Sixth  Dorsal  Vertebra  seen  from  above. 
B  The  same  from  the  right  side.  C  Third 
Lumbar  Vertebra  from  above.  D  The 
Bame  from  the  right  side,  a  Centrum  ;  b 
Pedicle  forming  the  Side  of  the  Neural 
Arch  ;  c  Lamina  forming  the  Top  of  the 
Neural  Arch ;  d  Spinal  Foramen  ;  e  Spi- 
nous Process  ;  f  Transverse  Process  ;  g 
Anterior  Articular  Process  ;  g''  Posterior 
Articular  Process :  h  Capitular  Facet  i 
i  Tubercular  Facet ;  fc  Metapophysis ; 
Z  Anapophyeis. 
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or  ventral,  transverse  process  (parapophysis).  In  verte- 
brates with  well-developed  hiud  limbs,  the  spinal  column 
is  divided  into  five  regions  in  each  of  which  the  vertebrae 
are  specially  designated  :  those  vertebrse  in  front  of,  or 
anterior  to,  the  first  vertebra  which  bears  ribs  comiected 
with  the  sternum  are  cervical ;  all  those  which  bear  ribs 
and  are  back  of  the  cervicals  are  dorsal;  the  one  or  more 
directly  supporting  the  pelvis  are  sacral  and  form  the  sa- 
crum ;  those  between  the  sacral  and  dorsal  ave  lumbar; 
and  all  those  back  of  the  sacral  are  caudal,  or  coccygeal. 
In  man  there  are  seven  cervical  vertebrae,  twelve  dorsal, 
five  lumbar,  five  sacral,  and  usually  four,  but  sometimes 
five  and  rarely  three,  coccygeal. 

2.  {Zo'61.)  One  of  the  central  ossicles  in  each  joint  of 
tlie  arms  of  an  ophiuran. 

Ver'te-bral    (ver'te-bral),   a.      [Cf.  F.   vertebral.'^ 

i.  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vertebra,  vertebrae,  or 
the  vertebral  column ;  spinal ;  rachidian. 

2.  Vertebrate. 

Ver'te-bral,  m.    (ZooZ.)  A  vertebrate,    [i?.] 

Ver'te-bral-ly,  adv.  (Anal.)  At  or  within  a  vertebra 
or  vertebrae  ;  —  distinguished  from  interveriebrallij. 

Ver'te-brar-te'rl-al  (-brar-te'ri-al),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  vertebra  or  vertebrae  and  an  artery ;  — 
said  of  the  foramina  in  the  transverse  processes  of  cer- 
vical vertebrae  and  of  the  canal  which  they  form  for  the 
vertebral  artery  and  vein. 

II  Ver'te-bra'ta  (-bra'ta),  K.  joZ.  [NL.]  (Zodl.)  One 
of  the  grand  divisious  of  the  animal  kingdom,  comprising 
all  animals  that  have  a  backbone  composed  of  bony  or 
cartilaginous  vertebras,  together  with  Amphioxus  in 
which  the  backbone  is  represented  by  a  simple  undivided 
notochord.  The  Vertebrata  always  have  a  dorsal,  or 
neural,  cavity  above  the  notochord  or  backbone,  and  a 
ventral,  or  visceral,  cavity  below  it.  Tlie  subdivisions 
or  classes  of  Vertebrata  are  Mammalia,  Aves,  Reptilia, 
Amphibia,  Pisces.  Marsipobranchia,  and  Leptocardia. 

Ver'te-brate  (ver'te-brSt),  n.  (Zodl.)  One  of  the 
Vertebrata. 

Ver'te-brate  (ver'te-brat),  )  a.    [L.  vertebraius.'] 

Ver'te-bra'ted  (ver'te-bra'ted),  )  1.  (^raa<.)  Having 
a  backbone,  or  vertebral  column,  containing  the  spinal 
marrow,  as  man,  quadrupeds,  birds,  amphibia,  and  fishes. 

2.  (Bot.)  Contracted  at  intervals,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  spine  in  animals.  Henslow. 

3.  (Zodl.)  Having  movable  joints  resembling  verte- 
brae ;  —  said  of  the  arms  of  ophiurans. 

4.  (Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Vertebrata ;  —  used 
©nly  in  the  form  vertebrate. 

Ver'te-bre  (-ber),  n.    (Anat.)  A  vertebra.    [OJs.] 

Ver'te-bro-  (-bro-).  A  combining  form  used  in 
anatomy  to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  a 
vertebra,  vertebrx,  or  the  vertebral  column  ;  as  in  verte- 
lirocostal. 

Ver'te-bro-11'l-ao  (-Tl'i-ak),  a.     (Anat.)  Iliolumbar. 

Ver'tes  (ver'tSks),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Vektexes  (-Sz),  L.  Ver- 
tices (-ti-sez).  [L.  vertex,  -ids,  a  whirl,  top  of  the  head, 
top,  summit,  from  vertere  to  turn.  See  Verse,  and  cf. 
Vortex.]  A  turning  point;  the  principal  or  highest 
point ;  top ;  summit ;  crown  ;  apesi.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  (Anat.)  The  top,  or  crown,  of  the  head. 

(b)  (Aslron.)  The  zenith,  or  the  point  of  the  heavens 
directly  overhead. 

(c)  (Math. )  The  point  in  any  figure  opposite  to,  and 
fartliest  from,  the  base  ;  the  terminating  point  of  some 
particular  line  or  lines  in  a  figure  or  a  curve ;  the  top,  or 
the  point  opposite  the  base. 

^ff^  The  principal  vertex  of  a  conic  section  is,  in  the 

{Jarabola,  the  vertex  of  the  axis  of  the  curve ;  in  the  el- 
ipse,  either  extremity  of  either  axis,  but  usually  the  left- 
hand  vertex  of  the  transverse  axis ;  in  the  hyperbola, 
either  vertex,  but  usually  the  right-hand  vertex  of  the 
transverse  axis. 

Vertex  of  a  curve  (Math.),  the  point  in  which  the  axis 
of  the  curve  intersects  it.  —  Vertex  of  an  angle  (Math.), 
the  point  in  which  the  sides  of  the  angle  meet.  —  Vertex 
of  a  solid,  or  of  a  Borface  of  revolution  (Math.),  the  point 
in  which  the  axis  pierces  the  surface. 
Ver'ti-cal  (-tt-kal),  a.   [Cf.  F.  vertical.   See  Vertex.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vertex  ;  situated  at  the  ver- 
tex, or  highest  point ;  directly  overhead,  or  in  the  ze- 
nith ;  perpendicularly  above  one. 

Charity  ...  is  the  vertical  top  of  all  religion.   Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  Perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon  ;  upright ; 
plumb  ;  as,  a  vertical  line. 

Vertical  angle  (Astron.  &  ffeod.),  an  angle  measured  on 
a  vertical  circle,  called  an  angle  of  elevation,  or  altitude, 
when  reckoned  from  the  horizon  upward,  and  of  depres- 
sion when  downward  below  the  horizon.  —  Vertical  an- 
thers (Bot.),  such  anthers  as  stand  erect  at  the  top  of  the 
filaments. — Vertical  circle  (Astron.),  an  azimuth  circle. 
See  under  Azimuth.  —  Vertical  drill,  an  upright  drill. 
See  under  Upright.  —  Vertical  fire  (^fil.),  the  fire,  as  of 
mortars,  at  high  angles  of  elevation.  —  Vertical  leaves 
(Bot.),  leaves  which  present  their  edges  to  tlie  earth  and 
the  sky,  and  their  faces  to  the  horizon,  as  in  the  Austra- 
lian species  of  Eucalyptus.— Vertical  limb,  a  graduated 
arc  attached  to  an  instrument,  as  a  theodolite,  for  meas- 
uring vertical  angles.  —Vertical  line,  (a)  (Dialin'j)  A  line 
perpendicular  to  tlie  horizon,  (b)  ( Conic  Sections)  A  right 
line  drawn  on  the  vertical  plane,  and  passing  through  the 
vertex  of  the  cone,  (c)  (Surv.)  The  direction  of  a  plumb 
line ;  a  line  normal  to  the  surface  of  still  water,  (d) 
(Oeom.,  Drawing,  etc.)  Aline  parallel  to  the  sides  of  a 
page  or  sheet,  in  distinction  from  a  horizonlnl  line  paral- 
lel to  the  top  or  bottom.  —  Vertical  plane,  (a)  ( Conic  Sec- 
tions) A  plane  passing  through  the  vertex  of  a  cone,  and 
through  its  axis.  (Jj)  (Projections)  Any  plane  which 
passes  through  a  vertical  line,  (c)  (Persp.)  The  plane 
passing  through  the  point  of  sight,  and  peiijendicular  to 
the  ground  plane,  and  also  to  the  picture.  —  Vertical  sash, 
a  sash  sliding  up  and  down.  Cf.  French  .lasli,  under  ;id 
Sash.  —  Vertical  Bteam  engine,  a  steam  engine  having  the 
crank  shaft  vertically  above  or  below  a  vertical  cylin- 
der. 

Ver'tl-cal,  n.     1.  Vertical  position  ;  zenith.     [iJ.] 

2.  (Math.)  A  vertical  line,  plane,  or  circle. 

Ftlme  vertical,  Prime  vertical  dial.    See  under  Pbiue,  a. 
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Ver'tl-cal'l-ty  ( ver '  tT  -  kSl '  T  -  tf),  n.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  vertical ;  verticalness.     [i?.] 

The  different  points  of  the  verticality.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ver'tl-oal-ly  (ver'tT  kal-ly),  adv.  In  a  vertical  man- 
ner, position,  or  direction ;  perpendicularly ;  as,  to  look 
down  vertically  ;  to  raise  a  thing  vertically. 

Ver'ti-cal-riess,  n.    Quality  or  state  of  being  vertical. 

Ver'tl-Cil  (-tl-sTl),  n.  [L.  vertidllus,  dim.  of  vertex  a 
whirl:  cf.  F.  verticille.  See  Vertex.]  (Bot.)  A  circle 
either  of  leaves  or  flowers  about  a  stem  at  the  same  node  ; 
a  whorl.     [Written  also  verticel.} 

Ver'ti-Cil-las'ter  (-15s' ter),  a.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  verlicillus 
a  whirl  -|-  aster  a  star.]  (Bot.)  A  whorl  of  flowers  ap- 
parently of  one  cluster,  but  composed  of  two  opposite 
axillary  cymes,  as  in  mint.     See  Illust.  of  Whoel. 

Ver-tlc'il-late  (ver-trs'Il-lat ;  277),  1  a.      [See  Verti- 

Ver-tic'il-la'ted(-tis'il-la'tSd),  "    —       " 

Zodl.)  Arranged  in  a  transverse  whorl 
or  whorls  like  the  rays  of  a  wheel ;  as, 
verticillate  leaves  of  a  plant ;  a  vertic- 
illate  shell. 

II  Ver'ti-cil'lus  (ver'ti-sTl'liis),  n. 
[L.,  a  whirl.]  (Bot.)  A  whorl ;  a  ver- 
ticil. 

Ver-tic'1-ty  (ver-tls'i-ty),  nr.  [Cf. 
F.  verticite.  See  Vertex.]  The  quality 
or  power  of  turning  ;  revolution  ;  ro- 
tation.    [-R.]  Locke. 

I  hardly  believe  he  hath  from  elder  times  ^^. 
unknovrn  the  veriicity  of  the  loadstone.  y. 

Sir  T.  Browne,  Vf 

Ver'tl-cle  (ver'tT-k'l),  n.    [L.  ver-  '    | 

ticula  a  joint.]     An  axis;  a  hinge;  a  | 

turning  point.  E.  Waterhouse.  I 

Ver-tlg'i-nate     (ver-tTj'i-nat),    a.  "■' 

Turned  round ;  giddy,  [i?.]  Coleridge.  Verticillate  Leaves 

Ver-tlg'i-noUS  (-nus),  a.  [L.  verti-  of  Indian  Cucum- 
ginosus,  fr.  vertigo  a  whirling  around,  ' 

giddiness  :  cf.  F.  vertigineux.  See  Vertigo.]  1.  Turning 
round  ;  whirling  ;  rotary  ;  revolving ;  as,  a  vertiginous 
motion. 

Some  vertiginous  whirl  of  fortune,       De  Quincey. 

2.  Affected  with  vertigo ;  giddy ;  dizzy. 

They  [the  angels]  grew  vertiginous,  and  fell  from  the  battle- 
ments of  lieaven.  Jer.  Taylor. 

— Ver-tig'i-nous-ly,  adv.  —  Ver-tlg'l-nous-ness,  n. 

Ver'tl-gO  (ver'tT-go ;  L.  ver-ti'go  ;  2772,  "■  'J'^'-  ^-  ^^^' 
tigoes  (-goz),  L.  Vertigines  (ver-tij'i-nez).  [L.,  fr.  ver- 
tere to  turn.  See  Verse.]  1.  (i)/ed. )  Dizziness  or  swim- 
ming of  the  head;  an  affection  of  the  head  in  which 
objects,  though  stationary,  appear  to  move  in  various 
directions,  and  the  person  affected  finds  it  diflScult  to 
maintain  an  erect  posture  ;  giddiness.  Quain. 

2.  (Zodl.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  small  land 
snails  belonging  to  the  genus    Vertigo, 
having  an  elongated  or  conical  spiral  shell 
and  usually  teeth  in  the  aperture. 

Ver'ti-lln'e-ar  (ver'tl-lin'e-er),  a. 
[Fertical  -f-  linear.']  Straight;  rectilin- 
ear.    [iJ.] 

Ver'tu  (ver'tu),  re.  1.  Virtue  ;  power. 
See  Virtue.     [Oi.s.]  Chaucer. 

2.  See  Virtu. 

Ver'tu-ous  (-us),  a.  Virtuous ;  power- 
ful.    [Obs.'\  Spenser, 

II  Ver'u-mon-ta'num    (ver'6-mon-ta'- 

num),  re.  [NL.]  (Anat.)  An  elevation,  or 
crest,  in  the  wall  of  the  urethra  where  the 
seminal  ducts  enter  it. 

8^°°  This  is  sometimes  written  vera  montanum. 

Ver'vain  (ver'van),  re.  [OE.  verveine,  F.  verveine, 
fr.  L.  verbena,  pi.  verbenae  sacred  boughs  of  laurel,  olive, 
or  myrtle,  a  class  of  plants ;  cf.  verbenaca  vervain.  Cf. 
Verbena.]     (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  genus  Verbena. 

Vervain  mallow  (Bot. ),  a  species  of  mallow  (Malva  Alcea) 
with  rose-colored  flowers. 

II  Verve  (verv),  re.  [F.]  Excitement  of  imagination 
such  as  animates  a  poet,  artist,  or  musician,  in  compos- 
ing or  performing  ;  rapture  ;  enthusiasm  ;  spirit ;  energy. 

Ver'vel  (ver'vgl),  re.     See  Varvel. 

Ver'vet  (-vgt),  re.  (Zodl.)  A  South  African  monkey 
( Cercopithecus  pygerythrus,  or  Le- 
landii).  The  upper  parts  are  gray- 
ish green,  finely  specked  with  black. 
The  cheeks  aud  belly  are  reddish 
white. 

Ver'y  (vSr'i^),  a.  [Compar. 
Verier  (-T-er) ;  superl.  Veriest.] 
[OE.  verai,  verray,  OF.  verai,  vrai, 
F.  vrai,  (assumed)  LL.  veracus,  for 
L.  verax  true,  veracious,  fr.  verus 
true  ;  akin  to  OHG.  &  OS.  war,  G. 
wahr,  D.  waar;  perhaps  originally, 
that  is  or  exists,  and  akin  to  E. 
was.  Cf.  Aver,  J),  t..  Veracious, 
Verdict,  Verity.]    True  ;  real  ;  actual  ;  veritable. 

Whether  thou  be  my  very  son  Esau  or  not.     Gen.  xxvii.  21. 

He  that  covercth  a  transgression  seeketh  love ;  but  he  that 
repeatetli  a  matter  separatetti  very  friends.  Prov.  xvii.  11. 

The  very  essence  of  truth  is  plainness  and  brightness.    Milton. 

I  looked  on  the  considL'ration  of  public  service  or  public  orna- 
ment to  be  real  and  very  justice.  Burke. 

(J^^"  Very  is  sometimes  used  to  make  the  word  with 
which  it  is  connected  emphatic,  and  may  then  be  para- 
phrased )3y  same,  self-same,  itself,  and  the  like.  "Tlie 
very  hand,  the  very  words."  S/iak.  "  The  very  rats  in- 
stinctively have  quit  it."  Shale.  "Yea,  there  where 
very  desolation  dwells."  Milton.  Very  is  used  occa- 
sionally in  the  comparative  degree,  and  liiore  frequently 
in  the  superlative.  "  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  of 
the  two?"  Shale.  "The  i)eries' liermit  in  the  nation." 
Pope.  "  He  had  spoken  the  very  truth,  and  transformed 
it  into  the  veriest  falsehood."    /lawthome. 

Very  Reverend.    See  the  Note  under  Reverend. 


Vervet. 


Vesica  Fiscis. 


Vesicles  of  Eockweed 
(.Fucus  nodosus). 


Ver'y  (ver'y),  adv.  in  a  high  degree ;  to  no  emalf 
extent ;  exceedingly  ;  excessively ;  extremely  ;  as,  a  very 
great  mountain  ;  a  very  bright  sun  ;  a  ve7-y  cold  day  ;  the 
river  flows  very  rapidly ;  he  was  very  much  hurt. 

Ves'bi-um  (vSz'bl-iim),  re.  [NL.,  from  L.  Vesuvius, 
contr.  Vesbius,  Vesuvius.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  metallic  ele- 
ment ->i  which  little  is  known.  It  is  said  by  Scacchi  to 
have  been  extracted  from  a  yellowish  incrustation  from 
the  cracks  of  a  Vesuviau  lava  erupted  in  1631. 

Vese  (vez),  re.  [Cf .  Feese,  re.]  Onset ;  rush ;  violent 
draught  or  wind.     \_Obs.']  Chaucer. 

II  Ve-Si'ca  (ve-si'ka),  re.    [L.]    A  bladder. 

Vesica  piscis.  [L.,  fish  bladder.]  (Eccl.  Art) 
A  glory,  or  aureole,  of  oval  shape,  or  com- 
posed of  two  arcs  of  circles  usually  repre-  / 
seuted  as  surrounding  a  divine  personage. 
More  rarely,  an  oval  composed  of  two  arcs] 
not  representing  a  glory  ;  a  solid  oval,  etc. 

Ves'i-cal  (ves'T-kal),  a.  [L.  vesica  blad- 
der.] (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  blad- 
der. Bunglison. 

Ves'1-cant  (-kant),  n.     [L.  vesica  blis- 
ter :  cf.  F.  vesicant.']    (3fed.)  A  vesicatory. 

Ves'I-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  {imp.  &j>.  p.  Vesicated  (-ka'- 
tgd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Vesicating.]  [See  Vesicant.] 
(iled. )  To  raise  little  bladders  or  blisters  upon  ;  to  in- 
flame and  separate  the  cuticle  of  ;  to  blister.     Wiseman. 

Ves'i-ca'tion  (-ka'shiin),  re.  [Cf.  F.  vesication.'] 
(Med.)  The  process  of  vesicating,  oi  of  raising  blisters. 

Ves'i-ca-tO-ry  (vgs'T-ka-tS-ry  ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vesi^ 
catoire.]  (Med.)  Tending,  or  having  power,  to  raise  a 
blister.  —  n.  A  blistering  application  or  plaster ;  a  vesi- 
cant ;  an  epispastic. 

Ves'1-cle  (ves'i-k'I),  re.  [L.  vesicula,  dim.  of  vesica 
a  bladder,  blister ;  akin  to  Skr.  vasti  bladder :  cf.  F. 
vesicule.]  A  bladderlike  vessel ;  a  membranous  cavity  ;  a 
cyst ;  a  cell.  Specifically  :  — 

(a)  (Bot.)  A  small  bladderlike 
body  in  the  substance  of  a  vege- 
table, or  upon  the  surface  of  a  leaf. 

(b)  (Med. )  A  small,  and  more 
or  less  circular,  elevation  of  tlie 
cuticle,  containing  a  clear  watery 
fluid. 

(c)  (Anat.)  A  cavity  or  sac,  es- 
pecially one  filled  with  fluid ;  as, 
the  umbilical  vesicle. 

(d)  (Zodl.)  A  small  convex  hol- 
low prominence  on  the  surface  of 
a  shell  or  a  coral. 

(e)  (Geol.)  A  small  cavity, 
nearly  spherical  in  form,  and  usu- 
ally of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  smaller, 
such  as  are  common  in  some  vol- 
canic rocks.  They  are  produced  by 
the  liberation  of  watery  vapor  in  the  molten  mass. 

Ves'i-CO-  (vgs'i-ko-).  A  combining  form  used  in  anat- 
omy to  indicate  connection  with,  or  relation  to,  the  blad- 
der ;  as  in  ?)e5!coprostatic,  vesicovaginal. 

VeS'1-CO-pro-Stat'iC  (-prS-stSt'ik),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  bladder  and  the  prostate  gland. 

Ves'i-CO-U'ter-ine  (-u'ter-Tn  or  -in),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  bladder  and  the  uterus. 

Ves'i-CO-Vag'i-nal  (-vSi'T-nol),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  bladder  and  the  vagina. 

II  Ve-slc'u-la  (ve-sTk'ii-la),  re.  /  pi.  VESicuL.ffi;  (-le). 
[L.,  dim.  of  vesica.]    (Anat.  &  Med?)  A  vesicle. 

Ve-SiC'U-lar  (-ler),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vesicidaire.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  vesicles;  esp.,  of  or  pertaining  to  the  air 
vesicles,  or  air  cells,  of  the  lungs ;  as,  vesicular  breath- 
ing, or  normal  breathing,  in  which  the  air  enters  freely 
the  air  vesicles  of  the  lungs. 

2.  Containing,  or  composed  of,  vesicles  or  vesiclelike 
structures ;  covered  with  vesicles  or  bladders  ;  vesiculate  ; 
as,  a  vesicular  coral ;  vesicular  lava ;  a  vesicular  leaf. 

3.  Having  the  form  or  structure  of  a  vesicle  ;  as,  a 
vesicular  body. 

Vesicular  column  (Anat.),  a  series  of  nerve  cells  forming 
one  of  the  tracts  distinguished  in  the  spinal  cord  ;  —  also 
called  the  ganglionic  column.  —  Vesicular  emphyaem'' 
(Med.),  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  in  which  the  air  ves;- 
cles  are  distended  and  their  walls  ruptured.  —  Vesiculij 
murmur  (Med.),  the  sound,  audible  on  aus- 
cultation of  the  chest,  made  by  the  air 
entering  and  leaving  the  air  vesicles  of 
the  lungs  in  respiration. 

II  Ve-sic'u-la'ri-a  (-la'rT-a),  re.     [NL. 
See  Vesicle.]    (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  marine  Bryozoa  belonging  i 
to  Vesicularia  and  allied  gei    ra.     They  | 
have   delicate  tubular  cells  ;     ached 
clusters  to  slender  flexible  stems..- 

II  Ve-slc'U-la'ta  (-ta),  re.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Vesicle.]  (Zodl.)  The  campauularian 
medusae 

Ve-Slc'U-late  (ve-stk'iS-lat),  a.     Blad- 
dery ;  full  of,  or  covered  with,  bladders ;  ' 
vesicular. 

Ve-slc'U-late  (-lat),  v.  t.  To  form  vesi- 
cles ill,  as  lava. 

Ve-sic'u-la'tlon  (-lii'shiin),  re.  (Geol.) 
Tlie  state  of  containing  vesicles,  or  the 
process  by  which  vesicles  are  formed. 

Ve-slc'u-lose' 
Ve-slc'u-lous  (-IBs), 
[L.  rvsivulo.\-us  :  cf.  F.  i'^xteu- 
leux.]  Bladdery ;  vesicular ; 
vesiculate ;  composed  of  vesi- 
cles ;  covered  with  vesicles ; 
as,  a  vcsiculose  shell. 

II  Ves'pa  (vga'pA)  n.  [L.. 
wnsp.]  (Zodl.)  A  gonuB  of 
Hymonoptera  inchiding  tbo 
common  wasps  and  hornets. 
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VOB'por  (vSs'per),  n.  [L.,  the  evening,  the  evening 
atar,  the  west ;  akin  to  Gr.  ecrn-epos,  ecTTrepa,  and  perhaps 
to  E.  west.  Cf.  Hespeeian,  Vespers.]  The  evening  star ; 
Hesper ;  Venus,  when  seen  alter  sunset ;  hence,  the 
evening.  Shak. 

Ves'per,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  evening,  or  to  the 
service  of  vespers ;  as,  a  vesper  hymn ;  vesper  bells. 

Vesper  sparrow,  the  grass  finch.    See  under  Grass. 

Ves'per-al  (-al),  a.     Vesper ;  evening.     IE.'] 

Ves'pers  (-perz),  n.  pi.  [OF.  vespres,  F.  vepres,  LL. 
vesperae,  fr,  L.  vespera  evening.  See  Vesper,  m.]  {R. 
C.  Ch.)  (a)  One  of  the  little  hours  of  the  Breviary,  (i) 
The  evening  song  or  service. 

Sicilian  vespers.    See  under  SiciLlAif,  a. 

II  Ves'per-til'i-0  (vSs'per-till-o),  M.  [L.,  abat.]  {Zo- 
ol.)  A  genus  of  bats  including  some  of  the  common  small 
insectivorous  species  of  North  America  and  Europe. 

II  Ves'per-tU'i-o'nes  (-o'nez),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  {ZoSl.) 
A  tribe  of  bats 
including  the 
common  insec- 
tivorous bats 
of  America 
and  Europe, 
belonging  to 
Vespertilio 
and  allied  gen-  Qne  of  the  Vespertilionea.  American  Red 
era.    They  lack  Bat  (Atalapha  Noveboracensis). 

a  nose  membrane. 

Ves'per-til'l-o'nlne  (-nin),  a.  {Zodl.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Vespertiliones. 

Ves'per-tl'nal  (vgs'per-ti'nal),  a.  Vespertine.  Lowell. 

Ves'per-tlne  (-tin  or  -tin),  a.  [L.  vespertinus.  See 
Vesper.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  evening;  happening 
or  being  in  the  evening.  Gray. 

2.  {Bot.)  Blossoming  in  the  evening. 

Ves'pi-a-ry  (-pi-S-rf ),  n.  [L.  ve.'tpa  a  wasp.]  A  nest, 
or  habitation,  of  insects  of  the  wasp  kind. 

Ves-pil'lo  (vSs-pil'lo),  m. ;  pi.  Vespilloes  (-loz).  [L.] 
(Rom.  Anliq.)  One  who  carried  out  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  poor  at  night  for  burial. 

Like  vespilloes  or  grave  makers.    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Ves'sel  (vgs'sel),  re.  [OF.  vessel,  veissel,  vaissel,  vais- 
tiel,  F.  vaisseau,  fr.  L.  vascellum,  dim.  of  vasculum,  dim. 
of  vas  a  vessel.  Cf.  Vasoijlar,  Va5B.]  1.  A  hollow  or 
concave  utensil  for  holding  anything ;  a  hollow  receptacle 
of  any  kind,  as  a  hogshead,  a  barrel,  a  firkin,  a  bottle,  a 
kettle,  a  cup,  a  bowl,  etc. 

[They  drank]  out  of  these  noble  vessels.       Chaucer. 

2.  A  general  name  for  any  hollow  structure  made  to 
float  upon  the  water  for  purposes  of  navigation ;  espe- 
cially, one  that  is  larger  than  a  common  rowboat ;  as,  a 
war  vessel;  a  passenger  vessel. 

[He]  began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk.       Milton. 

3.  Pig. :  A  person  regarded  as  receiving  or  containing 
something;  esp.  {Sc7'ipt.),  one  into  whom  something  is 
conceived  as  poured,  or  in  whom  something  is  stored  for 
use ;  as,  vessels  of  wrath  or  mercy. 

He  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me.  Acts  ix.  15. 

[The  serpent]  fit  vessel,  fittest  imp  of  fraud,  in  whom 
To  enter.  Milton. 

4.  {Anai.)  Any  tube  or  canal  in  which  the  blood  or 
other  fluids  are  contained,  secreted,  or  circulated,  as  the 
arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  etc. 

5.  (Bot.)  A  continuous  tube  formed  from  superposed 
large  cylindrical  or  prismatic  cells  (tracheae),  which  have 
lost  their  intervening  partitions,  and  are  usually  marked 
with  dots,  pits,  rings,  or  spirals,  by  internal  deposition 
of  secondary  membranes ;  a  duct. 

Acoustic  vessels.  See  under  Acocstic.  —  Weaker  vessel, 
a  woman ;  —  now  applied  humorously.  "  Giving  honor 
unto  the  wife,  as  unto  the  weaker  vessel."  1  Peter  iii.  7. 
*'  You  are  the  weaker  vessel."  Shak. 

Ves'sel,  V.  i.  To  put  into  a  vessel.  [Obs."]  Bacon. 
Ves'sel-ful  (-ful),  n. ;  pi.  Vesselptos  (-fulz).  As 
much  as  a  vessel  will  hold ;  enough  to  fill  a  vessel. 
Ves'ses  (-sSz),  )n.  A  kind  of  worsted ;  also,  a 
Ves'setS  (-sgts), )  worsted  cloth.  [Prov.  Eng.'] 
Ves'slo-non  (-sik-nSnV  )  n.  [F.  vessigon,  fr.  L.  vesica 
Ves'Slg-non  (-sig-non),  J  a  bladder,  blister.]  (Far.) 
A  soft  swelling  on  a  horse's  leg ;  a  windgall. 

Vest  (vgst),  n.  [L.  vestis  a  garment,  vesture ;  akin  to 
•3to'i.\.  wasti,  and  E.  wear:  cf.  F.  veste.  See  Wear  to 
car  /  on  the  person,  and  cf.  Divest,  Invest,  Travesty.] 

1.  An  article  of  clothing  covering  the  person  ;  an  outer 
garment ;  a  vestment ;  a  dress ;  a  vesture  ;  a  robe. 

Irf  state  attended  by  her  maiden  train. 

Who  bore  the  vests  that  holy  rites  require.    Dryden. 

2.  Any  outer  covering ;  array ;  garb. 

Not  seldom  clothed  in  radiant  vest 

Deceitfully  goes  forth  the  morn.         Wordsworth. 

3.  Specifloaily,  a  waistcoat,  or  sleeveless  body  garment, 
for  men,  worn  under  the  coat. 

Syn.  —  Garment;  vesture;  dress;  robe;  vestment; 
waistcoat.  —  Vest,  Waistcoat.  In  England,  the  original 
word  waistcoat  is  generally  used  for  the  body  garment 
worn  over  the  shirt  and  immediately  imder  the  coat.  In 
the  United  States  thii  garment  is  commonly  called  a 
vest,  and  the  name  waistcoat  is  often  improperly  given  to 
an  under-garment. 

Vest,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vested  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Vesting.]  [Cf.  L.  vestire,  vestitum,  OF.  vestir,  F.  vetir. 
See  Vest,  re.]  1.  To  clothe  with,  or  as  with,  a  vestment, 
or  garment ;  to  dress ;  to  robe ;  to  cover,  surroimd,  or 
encompass  closely. 

Came  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind.     Milton. 
With  ether  vested,  and  a  purple  sky.  Dryden. 

2.  To  clothe  with  authority,  power,  or  the  like ;  to 
put  in  possession ;  to  invest ;  to  furnish ;  to  endow ; —fol- 
lowed by  with  before  the  thing  conferred ;  as,  to  vest  a 
oourt  with  power  to  try  cases  of  life  and  death. 

Had  1  been  vested  with  the  monarch's  power.     Prior. 


3.  To  place  or  give  into  the  possession  or  discretion 
of  some  person  or  authority ;  to  commit  to  another  ;  — 
with  in  before  the  possessor ;  as,  the  power  of  life  and 
death  is  vested  in  the  king,  or  in  the  courts. 

Empire  and  dominion  was  [were]  vested  in  him.       Locke. 

4.  To  invest ;  to  put ;  as,  to  vest  money  in  goods, 
land,  or  houses.     [-B.] 

5.  (Law)  To  clothe  vrith  possession  ;  as,  to  vest  a  per- 
son with  an  estate ;  also,  to  give  a  person  an  immediate 
fixed  right  of  present  or  future  enjoyment  of ;  as,  an 
estate  is  vested  in  possession.  Bouvier. 

Vest  (vest),  V.  i.  To  come  or  descend ;  to  be  fixed  ;  to 
take  effect,  as  a  title  or  right ;  —  followed  by  in ;  as, 
upon  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  the  estate,  or  the  right  to 
the  estate,  vests  in  the  heir  at  law. 

Ves'ta  (ves'ta),  re.  [L.  Vesta,  akm  to  Gr.  'Ea-rCa.  Ves- 
ta, iaria  the  hearth  of  the  house,  and  perhaps  to  Skr. 
ush  to  burn  (see  East),  or  perhaps  to  Skr.  vas  to  dwell, 
and  E.  was.']  1.  (Rom.  Myth.)  One  of  the  great  divini- 
ties of  the  ancient  Romans,  identical  with  the  Greek  Hes- 
tia.  She  was  a  virgin,  and  the  goddess  of  the  hearth ; 
hence,  also,  of  the  fire  on  it,  and  the  family  round  it. 

2.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid,  or  minor  planet,  discovered 
by  Olbers  in  1807. 

3.  A  wax  friction  match.  Simmonds. 
Ves'tal  (-tal),  a.     [L.    'Vestalis  belonging  to  Vesta, 

vestal.    See  Vesta.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  Vesta,  the  vir- 
gin goddess  of  the  hearth ;  hence,  pure ;  chaste. 

Ves'tal,  n.  [L.  'Vestalis  (sc.  virgo) :  cf.  P.  vestale. 
See  Vestal,  a.]  1.  (Rom.  Antiq.)  A  virgin  consecrated 
to  Vesta,  and  to  the  service  of  watching  the  sacred  fire, 
which  was  to  be  perpetually  kept  burning  upon  her  altar. 

^SS^  The  Vestals  were  originally  four,  but  afterward 
six,  in  number.  Their  term  of  service  lasted  thirty 
years,  the  period  of  admission  being  from  the  sixth  to 
the  tenth  year  of  the  candidate's  age. 

2.  A  virgin ;  a  woman  pure  and  chaste ;  also,  a  nun. 

How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestaVs  lot  I  Pope. 

II  Ves-tales  (vSs-ta'lez),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Vestal.] 
(Zo'ol. )  A  group  of  butterflies  including  those  known  as 
virgins,  or  gossamer-winged  butterflies. 

Vest'ed  (vgst'ed),  a.  1.  Clothed ;  robed ;  wearing 
vestments.    "  The  vested  priest."  Milton. 

2.  (Law)  Not  in  a  state  of  contingency  or  suspension  ; 
fixed ;  as,  vested  rights ;  vested  interests. 

Vested  legacy  (Law),  a  legacy  the  right  to  which  com- 
mences in  priesenti,  and  does  not  depend  on  a  contin- 
gency ;  as,  a  legacy  to  one  to  be  paid  when  he  attains  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age  is  a  vested  legacy,  and  if  the 
legatee  dies  before  the  testator,  his  representative  shall 
receive  it.  Blackstone.  —  Vested  remainder  (Law),  an  es- 
tate settled,  to  remain  to  a  determined  person,  after  the 
particular  estate  is  spent.    Blackstone.    Kent. 

Ves'ti-a'rl-an  (vSs'tT-a'rl-an),  a.  [See  Vestiary.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vestiary  or  vestments. 

Ves'U-a-ry  (vSs'tl-S-ry), «.  [L.  vestiarium.  See  Ves- 
try.]    A  wardrobe  ;  a  robing  room ;  a  vestry.       Fuller. 

Ves'tl-a-ry,  a.    Pertaining  to  clothes,  or  vestments. 

Ves-tlb'U-lar  (ves-tTVlS-ler),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
vestibule ;  like  a  vestibule. 

Ves'ti-bule  (vSs'tl-biil),  n.  [L.  vestibulum,  of  uncer- 
tain origin :  cf.  F.  vestibule.']  The  porch  or  entrance 
into  a  house ;  a  hall  or  antechamber  next  the  entrance ; 
a  lobby  ;  a  porch ;  a  hall. 

Vestibule  of  the  ear.  (Anat.)  See  under  Ear.  —Vesti- 
bule of  the  vtUva  (Anat.),  a  triangular  space  between  the 
nymphae,  in  which  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  situated. 
—  Vestibule  train  (Railroads),  a  train  of  passenger  cars 
having  the  space  between  the  end  doors  of  adjacent 
cars  inclosed,  so  as  to  admit  of  leaving  the  doors  open 
to  provide  for  intercommunication  between  all  the  cars. 

Syn.  —  HaU ;  passage.  —  Vestibule,  Hall,  Passage. 
A  vestibule  is  a  small  apartment  within  the  doors  of  a 
building.  A  hall  is  the  first  large  apartment  beyond  the 
vestibule,  and,  in  the  United  States,  is  often  long  and 
narrow,  serving  as  a  passage  to  the  several  apartments. 
In  England,  the  hall  is  generally  square  or  oblong,  and  a 
long,  narrow  space  of  entrance  is  called  a  passage,  not  a 
hall,  as  in  America.  Vestibule  is  often  used  in  a  figurative 
sense  to  denote  a  place  of  entrance.  "  The  citizens  of 
Rome  placed  the  images  of  their  ancestors  in  the  vesti- 
bules of  their  houses.''    Bolingbroke. 

II  Ves-tlb'U-lnm  (vSs-tlb'ii-liim),  m. ;  pi.  Vestibula 
(-la).  [L.,  vestibule.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  cavity  into  which,  in 
certain  bryozoans,  the  esophagus  and  anus  open. 

Ves'tl-gate  (v5s'ti-gat),  v.  i.  [L.  vestigatus,  p.  p.  of 
vestigare.    See  Vestige.]    To  investigate.     \_Obs.] 

Ves'tlge  (-tij),  re.  [F.,  from  L.  vestigium  footprint, 
trace,  sign ;  the  last  part  (-stigium)  is  probably  akin  to 
E.  sty,  V.  i.  Cf.  Investigate.]  The  mark  of  the  foot 
left  on  the  earth ;  a  track  or  footstep  ;  a  trace ;  a  sign  ; 
hence,  a  faint  mark  or  visible  sign  left  by  something 
which  is  lost,  or  has  perished,  or  is  no  longer  present ; 
remains ;  as,  the  vestiges  of  ancient  magnificence  in  Pal- 
myra ;  vestiges  of  former  population. 

What  vestiges  of  liberty  or  property  have  they  left  ?    Surhe. 

Ridicule  has  followed  the  vestiges  of  Truth,  but  never 
usurped  her  place.  Landor. 

Syn.  —  Trace ;  mark  ;  sign ;  token.  —  Vestige,  Trace. 
These  words  agree  in  marking  some  indications  of  the 
past,  but  differ  to  some  extent  in  their  use  and  applica- 
tion. Vestige  is  used  chiefly  in  a  figurative  sense,  for  the 
remains  of  something  long  passed  away  ;  as,  the  vestiges 
of  ancient  times ;  vestiges  of  the  creation.  A  trace  is  lit- 
erally something  drawn  out  in  a  line,  and  may  be  used  in 
this  its  primary  sense,  or  figuratively,  to  denote  a  sign  or 
evidence  left  by  something  that  has  passed  by,  or  ceased 
to  exist.  Vestige  usually  supposes  some  definite  object  of 
the  past  to  be  left  behind  ;  while  a  trace  may  be  a  mere 
indication  that  something  has  been  present  or  is  present ; 
as,  traces  of  former  population ;  a  trace  of  poison  in  a 
given  substance. 

Ves-tlg'I-al  (vSs-tijir-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
vestige  or  remnant ;  like  a  vestige. 

Vest'lng  (vSst'ing),  n.  Cloth  for  vests ;  a  vest  pat- 
tern. 


(Zo'ol.)  Adj 


Ves'tl-ture  (vgs'tT-tfir  ;  135),  n.  [See  Vesture.]  In- 
vestiture.    [-R.] 

Vestlet  (vgst'lSt),  re.      [Dim.  of  vest.] 
one  of  several  species  of  actin- 
ians  belonging   to   the  genus 
Cerianlhus.      These    animals 
have  a  long,  smooth  body  ta-  ■ 
pering  to  the   base,  and  two  . 
separate   circles   of  tentacles ' 
around  the  mouth.  They  form 
a    tough,    flexible,    feltlike 
tube  with  a  smooth  internal 
lining,  in  which  they  dwell, 
whence  the  name. 

Vest'ment  (vest'ment),  re. 
[OE.  vestement,  vestiment, 
OF.  vestement,  vestiment,  F. 
vetement,  fr.  L.  vestimenlum, 
f  r.  vestire  to  clothe,  fr.  vestis  a 
garment,  clothing.  See  Vest.] 
A  covering  oi  garment ;  some 
part  of  clothing  or  dress ;  spe- 
cifically (EccL),  any  priestly 
garment.  "'Royal  vestiment." 
Chaucer.  '  "Priests  in  holy 
vestments."    Shak. 

The  sculptorcould  not  give  vest- 
men  ts  suitable  to  the  quality  ot^^the  Vestlet  (  Cerianthus  borealisl 
persons  represented.  Dryden.  ■■ 

Ves'try  (vgs'tr5^),  re.  ;  pi.  Vestries  (-trTz).  [OE.  i;e>- 
ftT/e,  F.  vestiaire,  L.  vestiarium,  fr.  vestiarius  belonging 
to  clothes,  fr.  vestis  a  garment.  See  Vest,  re.,  and  cf. 
Vestiary.]  1.  A  room  appendant  to  a  church,  in  which 
sacerdotal  vestments  and  sacred  utensils  are  sometimes 
kept,  and  where  meetings  for  worship  or  parish  business 
are  held  ;  a  sacristy ;  —  formerly  called  revestiary. 

He  said  unto  him  that  was  over  the  vestry,  Bring  forth  vest- 
ments for  all  the  worshipers  of  Baal.  2  Kings  x.  22. 

2.  (Ch.  of  Eng.)  A  parochial  assembly;  an  assembly 
of  persons  who  manage  parochial  affairs ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause usually  held  in  a  vestry. 

3.  (Prot.  Epis.  Ch.)  A  body,  composed  of  wardens 
and  vestrymen,  chosen  annually  by  a  parish  to  manage 
its  temporal  concerns. 

Metropolitan  vestry,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  certain 
specified  parishes  and  places  in  England,  a  body  com- 
posed of  householders  who  pay  poor  rates.  Its  duties  in- 
clude the  repair  of  churches,  care  of  highways,  the  ap- 
pointment of  certain  officers,  etc.  —  Select  vestry,  a  select 
number  of  persons  chosen  in  large  and  populous  English 
parishes  to  represent  and  manage  the  concerns  of  the  par- 
ish for  one  year.  Mozley  &  W.  —  Vestry  board  (Ch.  of 
Eng.),  a  vestry.  See  def.  2,  above.  —  Vestry  clerk,  an  offi- 
cer chosen  by  the  vestry,  who  keeps  a  record  of  its  pro- 
ceedings ;  also,  in  England,  one  who  keeps  the  parish 
accounts  and  books.  —  Vestry  meeting,  the  meeting  of  a 
vestry  or  vestry  board  ;  also,  a  meeting  of  a  parish  held 
in  a  vestry  or  other  place. 

Ves'try-man  (-man),  re.  ;  pi.  Vestrymen  (-men).  A 
member  of  a  vestry ;  especially  (Prot.  Epis.  Ch. ),  a 
member  other  than  a  warden.     See  Vestry. 

Ves'ture  (vgs'tiir;  135),  re.  [OF.  vesture,  vesteure. 
F.  veture,  LL.  veslitura,  from  L.  vestire  to  clothe,  dress. 
See  Vest,  v,  t.,  and  cf.  Vestitcre.]  1.  A  garment  or 
garments ;  a  robe ;  clothing ;  dress ;  apparel ;  vestment ; 
covering ;  envelope.  Piers  Plowman. 

Approach,  and  kiss  her  sacred  vesture^s  hem.    Milton. 

Rocks,  precipices,  and  gulfs,  appareled  with  a  vesture  of 

plants.  Bentley. 

There  polished  chests  embroidered  vestures  graced.    Pope. 

2.  (O.  Eng.  Law)  (a)  The  corn,  grass,  underwood, 
stubble,  etc.,  with  which  land  was  covered;  as,  the  ves- 
ture of  an  acre,     (b)  Seizin ;  possession. 

Ves'tured  (-tlird),  a.  Covered  with  vesture  or  gar- 
ments ;  clothed ;  enveloped. 

We  be  vestured  with  poor  cloth.      Ld.  Bemers, 

Ve-SU'vl-an  (ve-su'vt-an),  a.  [Cf.  P.  VSsuvien,  It. 
Vesuviano.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vesuvius,  a  volcano 
near  Naples. 

Ve-su'vl-an,  n.  [G.  vesuvian.  See  Vesuvian,  a.] 
(3fin.)  Vesuvianite. 

Ve-sn'vl-an-ite  (-it),  re.  (Min.)  A  mineral  occurring 
in  tetragonal  crystals,  and  also  massive,  of  a  brown  to 
green  color,  rarely  sulphur  yellow  and  blue.  It  is  a  sili- 
cate of  alumina  and  lime  with  some  iron  and  magnesia, 
and  is  common  at  Vesuvius.     Also  called  idocrase. 

Ve-SU'Vlne  (-vin  or  -ven),  re.  A  trade  name  for  a 
brown  dyestuff  obtained  from  certain  basic  azo  com- 
pounds of  benzene ;  —  called  also  Bismarck  brown,  Man- 
chester brown,  etc. 

Vetch  (vSch),  re.  [Also^^cA;  O'E.  ficche,  feche,ior 
veche,  OF.  veche,  vecce,  vesche,  vesce,  P.  vesce,  fr.  L.  vv- 
da.]  (Bot.)  Any  leguminous  plant  of  the  genus  Vici.a, 
some  species  of  which  are  valuable  for  fodder.  The 
common  species  is  V.  saliva. 

^W^  The  name  is  also  applied  to  many  other  legumi- 
nous plants  of  different  genera ;  as  the  chichling  vetch, 
of  the  genus  Lathyrus  ;  the  horse  vetch,  of  the  genus  Hip- 
pocrepis ;  the  liidney  vetch  (Anthyllis  vulneraria) ;  the 
milk  vetch,  of  the  genus  Astragalus ;  the  licorice  vetch, 
or  wild  licorice  (Abrus  precatorius). 

Vetch'llng  (vech'lTng),  re.  IVetch  + -ling.]  (Bot.) 
Any  small  leguminous  plant  of  the  genus  Lathyrus, 
especially  L.  Nissolia. 

Vetch'y  (-f),  a.  1.  Consisting  of  vetches  or  of  pea 
straw.     "■  A.  velctiy  bei."  Spenser. 

2.  Abounding  with  vetches. 

Vet'er-an  (vgfer-an),  a.  [L.  veteranus,  from  vetus, 
veteris,  old ;  akin  to  Gr.  eroi  year,  Skr.  vatsara.  See 
Wether.]  Long  exercised  in  anything,  especially  in 
military  life  and  the  duties  of  a  soldier ;  long  practiced 
or  experienced  ;  as,  a  veteran  officer  or  soldier ;  veteran 
skill. 

The  insinuating  eloquence  and  delicate  flattery  of  veteran 
diplomatists  and  courtiers.  Macaulay. 
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Vet'er-an  (ySfer-an),  n.     [L.  veieranus  (sc.  miles) ; 

cf.  F.  vHiran.'^    One  who  has  been  long  exercised  in 

any  service  or  art,  particularly  in  war ;  one  who  has  had 

much  experience,  or  has  grown  old  or  decrepit  in  service. 

Ensigns  that  pierced  the  foe's  remotest  lines.   * 

The  hardy  veteran  with  tears  resigns.  Addison. 

^W^  In  the  United  States,  during  the  ciril  war,  soldiers 
who  liad  served  tlirough  one  term  of  enlistment  and  had 
reenlisted  were  specifically  designated  veterans. 

Vet'er-an-lze  (-iz),  v,  i.  To  reenlist  for  service  as  a 
soldier.     \_U.  S.']  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 

Vet'er-i-na'rf-an  (vet'er-i-na'rl-an),  11.  [L.  veieri- 
narius.  See  Veterinasy.]  One  skilled  in  the  diseases 
of  cattle  or  domestic  animals ;  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Vet'er-i-na-ry  (vet'er-i-na-ry),  a.  [L.  veterinarius  of 
or  belonging  to  beasts  of  burden  and  drauglit,  fr.  veteri- 
nus,  probably  originally,  of  or  pertaining  to  yearlings  ; 
cf.  F.  veierinaire.  See  Vetekan,  Wether.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  art  of  healing  or  treating  the  diseases  of 
domestic  animals,  as  oxen,  horses,  sheep,  etc. ;  as,  a 
veterinary  writer  or  school. 

Vet'l-ver  (-T-ver),  ».  (Bot.)  An  East  Indian  grass 
{Andropogon  muricatus) ;  also,  its  fragrant  roots  whicli 
are  much  used  for  making  mats  and  screens.  Also 
«alled  kuskus,  and  khuskhus.  [Sometimes  written  veti- 
vert,  and  viiiveri.'] 

Ve'tO  (ve'to),  re. ;  pi.  Vetoes  (-toz).    [L.  veto  I  forbid.] 

1.  An  authoritative  prohibition  or  negative ;  a  forbid- 
ding ;  an  interdiction. 

This  contemptuous  veto  of  her  husband's  on  any  intimacy 
with  her  family.  G.  Eliot. 

2.  Specifically :  — 

(a)  A  power  or  right  possessed  by  one  department  of 
government  to  forbid  or  prohibit  the  carrying  out  of 
projects  attempted  by  another  department ;  especially, 
iix  a  constitutional  government,  a  power  vested  in  the 
chief  executive  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  measures 
passed  by  the  legislature.  Such  a  power  may  be  abso- 
lute, as  in  the  case  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People  in  an- 
cient Rome,  or  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.    Called  also  the  veto  power. 

(6)  The  exercise  of  such  authority  ;  an  act  of  prohibi- 
tion or  prevention  ;  as,  a  veto  is  probable  if  the  bill  passes. 

(c)  A  document  or  message  communicating  the  reasons 
of  the  executive  for  not  officially  approving  a  proposed 
taw ;  —  called  also  veto  message.     [  Z7.  S.] 

1^°°  Veto  is  not  a  term  employed  in  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, but  seems  to  be  of  popular  use  only.       Abbott, 

Ve'to,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Vetoed  (-tod) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Vetoing.]  To  prohibit ;  to  negative ;  also,  to 
refuse  assent  to,  as  a  legislative  bill,  and  thus  prevent 
its  enactment ;  as,  to  veto  an  appropriation  bill. 

Ve'tO-lst,  n.  One  who  uses,  or  sustains  the  use  of, 
the  veto. 

II  Vet-tU'ra  (vgt-too'ra),  n.  ;  pi.  Vbttuee  (-ra).  [It. 
vetiura,  fr.  L.  vectura  conveyance.  Cf.  Vectbke.]  An 
Italian  four-wheeled  carriage,  esp.  one  let  for  hire;  a 
hackney  coach. 

II  Vet'tu-rl'no  (vSt'too-rt'uo),  n.  ;  pi.  VETTtmrai  (-re'- 
nt).     [It'-]    !•  One  who  lets  or  drives  a  vettura. 

2.  A  vettura. 

Ve-tust'  (ve-tiist'),  a.  [L.  vetustus  old,  ancient.] 
Venerable  from  antiquity ;  ancient;  old.     [Ois.] 

Vex  (vgks),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vexed  (vSkst) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Vexino.]  [F.  vexer,  L.  vexare,  vexatum,  to 
vox,  originally,  to  shake,  toss,  in  carrying,  v.  intens.  fr. 
vehere,  vecium,  to  carry.  See  Vehicle.]  1.  To  toss  back 
and  forth ;  io  agitate  ;  to  disquiet. 

"White  curl  the  waves,  and  the  vexed  ocean  roars.    Pope. 

2.  To  make  angry  or  annoyed  by  little  provocations ; 
to  irritate ;  to  plague  ;  to  torment ;  to  harass ;  to  afflict ; 
totroubiB*  to  tease.   "I  will  not  t)ea;  your  souls."  Shak. 

Ten  thousand  torments  vex  my  heart.  Frior, 

3.  To  twist ;  to  weave.    [i2.] 

Some  English  wool,  vexed  in  a  Belgian  loom.    Dryden. 

Syn.  —  See  Tease. 

Vex,  V.  i.    To  be  irritated ;  to  fret,    [i?.]    Chapman. 

Vex-a'tlon  (vSks-a'shun),  n.  [L.  vexatio :  cf.  F.  vexa- 
iion.'\  1.  The  act  of  vexing,  or  the  state  of  being  vexed ; 
agitation ;  disquiet ;  trouble  ;  irritation. 

Passions  too  violent  .  .  .  afford  us  nothing  but  vexation  and 
pain.  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Those  who  saw  him  after  a  defeat  looked  in  vain  for  any  trace 
of  vexation.  Macaiday. 

2.  The  cause  of  trouble  or  disquiet ;  afiflictiou. 

Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth.        Shak. 

3.  A  harassing  by  process  of  law ;  a  vexing  or  trou- 
ibKag,  as  by  a  malicious  suit.  Bacon. 

Syn.  — Chagrin;  agitation;  mortification ;  uneasiness ; 
■trouble ;  grief ;  sorrow ;  distress.    See  Chagrin. 

Vex-a'tlous  (-shJis),  a.  [See  Vexation.]  1.  Caus- 
ing vexation  ;  agitating ;  afflictive  ;  annoying ;  as,  a  vex- 
atious controversy ;  a  vexatious  neighbor.  "  Continual 
vexatious  wars."  South. 

2.  Full  of  vexation,  trouble,  or  disquiet ;  disturbed. 

He  leads  a  vexatious  life.  Sir  K.  Digby. 

Vexations  onlt  (Law),  a  suit  commenced  for  the  purpose 
uf  giving  trouble,  or  without  cause. 

— Ves-a'tlous-ly,  adv.  —  Vex-a'tlous-ness,  n. 

Vexed  (vgkst),  a.     1.  Annoyed ;  harassed ;  troubled. 
2.  Much  debated  or  contested ;  causing  discussion ; 
as,  a  vexed  question. 
Vex'er  (vSks'er),  n.    One  who  vexes  or  troubles. 
Vex'll  (vSks'il),  n.    A  vexillum. 
Vex'11-lar  (-ler),         )  a.    [Cf.  F.  vexillaire,  L.  vexil- 
Vex'11-la-ry  (-li-rj^), )      larius   a    standard    bearer.] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  an  ensign  or  standard. 

2.  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vexillum,  or  upper 
petal  of  papilionaceous  flowers. 

VexUlary  aestivation  (Bo<.),  amode  of  aestivation  in  which 
one  large  upper  petal  folds  over,  and  covers,  the  other 
lanmller  petals,  as  in  most  papilionaceous  plants. 


Vex'll-la-ry  (ySks'Il-lS-rJ?),  n.  [L.  vexillaritis:  cf.  F. 
vexillaire.']    A  standard  bearer.  Tennyson. 

Vex'il-la'tlon  (-la'shun),  n.  [L.  vexillatio.']  {Bom. 
Antiq.)  A  company  of  troops  under  one  vexillum. 

II  Vex-il'lum  (veks-il'liim^,  n. ;  pi.  Vexilla  (-la). 
[L.,  a  standard,  a  flag.]  1.  (Bom.  Antiq.)  (a)  A  flag  or 
standard,  {b)  A  company  of  troops  serving  under  one 
standard. 

2.  {Eccl.)  (a)  A  banner.     (6)  The  sign  of  the  cross. 

3.  (Bot. )  The  upper  petal  of  a  papilionaceous  flower ; 
the  standard. 

4.  {Zool.)  Tlie  rhachis  and  web  of  a  feather  taken 
togetlier  ;  the  vane. 

Vex'ing-ly  (vEks'Tng-Iy),  adv.  In  a  vexing  manner  ; 
so  as  to  vex,  tease,  or  irritate.  Taller. 

V  hook'  (ve'  h56k').  (Steam  Engine)  A  gab  at  the 
end  of  an  eccentric  rod,  with  long  jaws,  sliaped  like  the 
letter  V- 

II  Vi'a  (vl'a),  re.     [L.    See  Way.]    A  road  or  way. 

Via  Lactea  [L.]  iAstron.),  tlie  Milky  Way,  or  Galaxy. 
See  Galaxy,  1.  —  Via  media  [L.]  ( TheoL),  the  middle  way ; 
—  a  name  applied  to  their  own  position  by  the  Anglican 
liigli-cliurchmen,  as  being  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  what  they  term  extreme  Protestantism. 

W A, prep.  [L.,ablativeof  Ilia  way.  See  Way.]  By  the 
way  of ;  as,  to  send  a  letter  via  Queenstown  to  London. 

Vl'a-bil'1-ty  (vi'a-bil't-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  viable.     Specifically :  — 

(a)  (Law)  The  capacity  of  living  after  birth.    Bouvier. 

(b)  The  capacity  of  living,  or  being  distributed,  over 
wide  geographical  limits  ;  as,  the  viability  of  a  species. 

Vi'a-ble  (vi'a-b'l),  a.  [F.,  from  vie  life,  L.  vita.  See 
Vital.]  (Law)  Capable  of  living ;  born  alive  and  with 
such  form  and  development  of  organs  as  to  be  capable  of 
living ;  —  said  of  a  newborn,  or  a  prematurely  born,  infant. 

51^°°  Unless  he  [an  infant]  is  born  viable,  he  acquires  no 
rights,  and  can  not  transmit  them  to  his  heirs,  and  is 
considered  as  if  he  had  never  been  born.  Bouvier. 

Vi'a-duct  (-diikt),  M,  [L.  via  a  way  -f-  -duct,  as  in  aque- 
duct:  cf .  F.  viadue.  See 
Via,  and  Aqueduct.]  A 
structure  of  considerable 
magnitude,  usually  with 
arches  or  supported  on 
trestles,  for  carrying  a 
road,  as  a  railroad,  high 
above  the  ground  or  wa- 
ter ;  a  bridge ;  especially, 
one  for  crossing  a  valley  Viaduct  of  Masonry. 

or  a  gorge.    Cf .  Teestlework. 

Vl'agfe  (vi'aj),  n.  [See  Voyage.]  A  voyage ;  a  jour- 
ney.    [Obs.]  Chaucer.     Gower. 

Vl'al  (vi'al),  n.   [OE.  viole,  flole,  F.  fiole.    See  Phial.] 

A  small  bottle,  usually  of  glass ;  a  little  glass  vessel  with 

a  narrow  aperture  intended  to  be  closed  with  a  stopper ; 

as,  a  vial  of  medicine.     [Written  aisophial.'] 

Take  thou  this  vial,  being  then  in  bed, 

And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off.  Shak. 

Vl'al,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  ViALED  (-aid)  or  Vialled  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ViALiNG  or  Vialling.]  To  put  in  a  vial 
or  vials.     "  Precious  vialed  liquors."  Milton. 

Vi-am'e-ter  (vt-Sm'e-ter),  n.  [L.  via  a  way  -|-  -me- 
ter.']   An  odometer ;  —  called  also  viatomeier. 

Vl'and  (vi'and),  n.  [F.  viande  meat,  food,  LL.  vian- 
da,  vivanda,  vivenda,  properly,  things  to  live  on,  fr.  L. 
vivere  to  live  ;  akin  to  vivus  living.  See  Vivid,  and  cf. 
Victuals.]  An  article  of  food ;  provisions ;  food ;  vict- 
uals ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  plural.  Cowper. 
Viands  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste.  Pope. 

Vl'and-er  (-er),  n.  A  feeder;  an  eater;  also,  one 
who  provides  viands,  or  food ;  a  host.  [06«.]   Holinshed. 

Vl'-ap'ple  (ve'ap'p'l),  n.    See  Otaheite  apple. 

Vi'a-ry  (vi'a-rj?),  a.  [L.  viarius,  fr.  via  a  way,  road.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  roads ;  happening  on  roads.     lObs,"] 

Vi'a-tec'ture  (-tSk'tfir ;  135),  n.  [L.  via  way  -f  -lec- 
ture, as  in  architecture.']  The  art  of  making  roads  or 
ways  for  traveling,  including  the  construction  of  bridges, 
canals,  viaducts,  etc.     IB.]  B.  Park. 

Vi-at'lc  (vi-5t'ik),  a.  [li.  viaticus,  fr.  via  a  way.  See 
Voyage.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  journey  or  traveling. 

Vl-at'l-CUm  (-i-kum),  n.  [L.,  from  viaticus,  a.  See 
Viatic]  1.  (Bom.  Antiq.)  An  allowance  for  traveling 
expenses  made  to  those  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces 
to  exercise  any  office  or  perform  any  service. 

2.  Provisions  for  a  journey.        Davies  ( Wifs  Pilgr.). 

3.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  The  communion,  or  eucharist,  when 
given  to  persons  in  danger  of  death. 

Vl'a-tom'e-ter  (vi'a-tom'e-ter),  re.  A 
viameter. 

II  Vi-bi'ces  (vi-bl'sez),  n.  pi.  [L.,  pi. 
of  vibex,  -ids,  the  mark  of  a  blow.] 
(Med.)  More  or  less  extensive  patches 
of  subcutaneous  extravasation  of  blood. 

II  Vl-lbrac'U-lum  (vt-brSk'ii-liim),  re.; 
pi.  ViBRACCLA  (-la).  [NL.,  dim.  from 
L.  vibrare  to  vibrate.]  (Zo'ol.)  One  of 
the  movable,  slender,  spinelike  organs 
or  parts  with  which  certain  bryozoans 
are  furnished.  They  are  regarded  as 
specially  modified  zooids,  of  nearly  the 
same  nature  as  Avicularia. 

Vi'bran-cy  (vi'bran-sy),re.  The  state 
of  being  vibrant ;  resonance. 

Vl'tirant  (vi'brant),  a.  [L.  vibrans, 
p.  pr.  :  cf.  F.  vibrant.  See  Vibrate.] 
Vibrating  ;  tremulous ;  resonant ;  as, 
vibrant  drums.  Longfellow. 

Vl'brate  (vi'brSt),  v.  t.  limp.  &  etuiyibrnculaof 
p.  p.  Vibrated  (-bra-tBd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Vibrating.]  [L.  vibratus,  p.  p.  oivi- 
brare,  v.  t.  &  v.  i.,  to  sliake,  brandisli, 
vibrate  ;  akin  to  Skr.  vip  to  tremble, 
Icel.  vei/a  to  wave,  vibrate.   See  Waive, 
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and  cf.  Whip,  v.  t.]  1.  To  brandish ;  to  move  to  and  fro} 

to  swing ;  as,  to  vibrate  a  sword  or  a  stafl'. 

2.  To  mark  or  measure  by  moving  to  and  fro ;  as,  a 
pendulum  vibrating  seconds. 

3.  To  affect  with  vibratory  motion  ;  to  set  in  vibration. 
Breath  vocalized,  that  is,  vibrated  or  undulated,  may  .  .  . 

impress  a  swift,  tremulous  motion.  Holder. 

Star  to  star  vibrates  light.  Tennyson. 

Vl'brate  (vi'brat),  v.  i.  1.  To  move  to  and  fro,  or 
from  side  to  side,  as  a  pendulum,  an  elastic  rod,  or  a 
stretched  string,  when  disturbed  from  its  position  of 
rest ;  to  swing ;  to  oscillate. 

2.  To  have  the  constituent  particles  move  to  and  fro, 
with  alternate  compression  and  dilation  of  parts,  as  the 
air,  or  any  elastic  body ;  to  quiver. 

3.  To  produce  an  oscillating  or  quivering  effect  of 
sound  ;  as,  a  whisper  vibrates  on  the  ear.  Pope, 

4.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another ;  to  waver ;  to 
fluctuate ;  as,  a  man  vibrates  between  two  opinions. 

Vi'bra-tlle  (vi'bra-tTl),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vibralile.]  Adapted 
to,  or  used  in,  vibratory  motion  ;  having  the  power  of 
vibrating  ;  vibratory  ;  as,  the  vibralile  organs  of  insects. 

Vi'bra-til'i-ty  (-tTl'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vibratHite.]  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  vibratile ;  disposition  to  vibra- 
tion or  oscillation.  Bush. 

Vl-bra'tion  (vi-bra'shun),  n.    Ih.  vibratio  :  cf.  F.  vi- 
bration.']   X.  The  act  of  vibrating,  or  the  state  of  being 
vibrated,  or  in  vibratory  motion ;  quick  motion  to  and 
fro ;  oscillation,  as  of  a  pendulum  or  musical  string. 
As  a  harper  lays  his  open  palm 
Upon  his  harp,  to  deaden  its  vibrations.    Longfellow. 

2.  (Physics)  A  limited  reciprocating  motion  of  a  par- 
ticle of  an  elastic  body  or  medium  in  alternately  oppo- 
site directions  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  when 
that  equilibrium  has  been  disturbed,  as  when  a  stretched 
cord  or  other  body  produces  musical  notes,  or  particles 
of  air  transmit  sounds  to  the  ear.  The  path  of  the  parti- 
cle may  be  in  a  straight  line,  in  a  circular  arc,  or  in  any 
curve  whatever. 

m^^  Vibration  and  oscillation  are  both  used,  in  me- 
chanics, of  the  swinging,  or  rising  and  falling,  motion  of 
a  suspended  or  balanced  body ;  the  latter  term  more  ap- 
propriately, as  signifying  such  motion  produced  by  grav- 
ity, and  of  any  degree  of  slowness,  while  the  former  ap- 
plies especially  to  the  quick,  short  motion  to  and  fro 
which  results  from  elasticity,  or  the  action  of  molecular 
forces  among  the  particles  of  a  body  when  disturbed 
from  their  position  of  rest,  as  in  a  spring. 

Amplitude  of  vibration,  the  maximum  displacement  of 
a  vibrating  particle  or  body  from  its  position  of  rest.  — 
Phase  of  vibration,  any  part  of  the  path  described  by  a 
particle  or  body  in  making  a  complete  vibration,  in  dis- 
tinction from  other  parts,  as  while  moving  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  or  on  one  side  of  the  line  of  rest,  in 
distinction  from  the  opposite.  Two  particles  are  said  to 
be  in  tlje  same  phase  when  they  are  moving  in  the  same 
direction  and  with  the  same  velocity,  or  in  corresponding 
parts  of  their  paths. 

Vi-bra'tl-un'cle  (-shT-un'k'l),  n.  [Dim.  of  vibration."] 
A  small  vibration.     IB.]  Chambers. 

Vi'bra-tlve  (vi'bra-tiv),  a.  Vibrating;  vibratory. 
"  A  vibrative  motion."  Sir  I.  Newton. 

Vi'bra-tO-ry  (-t6-ry),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vibratoire.]  Con- 
sisting in,  or  causing,  vibration  or  oscillation  ;  vibrating ; 
as,  a  vibratory  motion ;  a  vibratory  power. 

II  Vlb'rl-0  (vib'rT-o),  re./  pi.  E.  Vibrios  (-oz),  L.  Vibei- 
ONES  (-o'nez).  [NL. ,  f  r.  L.  vibrare  to  vibrate,  to  move  by 
undulations.]  (Biol.)  A  genus  of  motile  bacteria  charac- 
terized by  short,  slightly  sinuous  filaments  and  an  uudu- 
latory  motion ;  also,  an  individual  of  this  genus. 

II  Vi-brls'sa  (vt-brTs'sa),  re.  /  pi.  Vibrissa  (-se).  [L. 
vibrissae,  pi.,  the  hairs  in  the  nostrils  of  man,  fr.  vibrare 
to  vibrate  ;  —  so  called  because  touching  them  tickles  a 
person,  and  causes  him  to  shake  his  head.]  1.  (Anat.) 
One  of  the  specialized  or  tactile  hairs  which  grow  about 
the  nostrils,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  face,  in  many  ani. 
mals,  as  the  so-called  whiskers  of  the  cat,  and  the  hairs 
of  the  nostrils  of  man. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  The  bristlelike  feathers  near  the  mouth  of 
many  birds. 

Vi'bro-scope  (vi'br6-skop),  re.  1.  An  instrument 
for  observing  or  tracing  vibrations. 

2.  An  instrument  resembling  the  phenakistoscope. 

II  Vl-bur'num  (vt-bfir'ntim),  re.  [L.,  the  wayfaring 
tree.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubs  having  opposite,  petio- 
late  leaves  and  cymose  flowers,  several  species  of  wh^ch 
are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants,  as  the  laures(;,uo 
and  the  guelder-rose. 

Vio'ar  (vtk'er),  re.  [OE.  vicar,  viker,  vicair,  F.  vi- 
caire,  fr.  L.  vicarius.  See  Vicarious.]  1.  One  deputed 
or  authorized  to  perform  the  functions  of  another;  a 
substitute  in  office  ;  a  deputy.     [-R.] 

2.  (Eng.  Eccl.  Law)  The  incumbent  of  an  appropri- 
ated benefice. 

d^^  The  distinction  between  a  parson  [or  rector']  and 
vicar  is  this:  The  -parson  has,  for  the  most  part,  the 
whole  right  to  the  ecclesiastical  dues  in  his  parish ;  but  a 
vicar  has  generally  an  appropriiitor  over  him,  entitled  to 
the  best  part  of  the  profits,  to  whom  he  is  in  fact  perpet- 
ual curate  with  a  standing  salary.  Burrill. 

ApoBtoHo  vicar,  or  Vicar  apostolic.  (/?.  C.  Ch.)  (a)  A 
bishop  to  whom  the  Roman  pontiff  delegates  a  portion  of 
liis  jurisdiction.  (6)  Any  ecclesiastic  acting  under  a 
papal  brief,  commissioned  to  exercise  episcopal  author- 
ity, (c)  A  titular  bishop  in  a  country  wliere  tliere  is  no 
episcopal  see,  or  where  the  succession  has  been  inter- 
r\iptea.  —  Vlcar  forane.  [Cf.  LL.  foraneus  situated  out- 
side of  the  episcopal  city,  rural.  See  Vicar,  and  For- 
eign.] (A*.  C.  Ch.)  A  dignitary  or  parish  priest  appohited 
by  a  bishop  to  exercise  a  limited  jurisdiction  in  a  par- 
ticiilar  town  or  district  of  a  diocese.  Addis  it-  Arnold.  — 
Vicar-general,  (a)  ( Ch.  of  Eng.)  The  deputy  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  or  York,  in  whose  court  the  bisbopc 
of  the  province  are  confirmed.  Enci/c.  £rit.  {b)  {}i.  C. 
Ch.)  An  assistant  to  a  bishop  in  tlio  discharge  of  lus 
official  functions. —Vlcar  of  Jesus  Christ  (R.  C,  CA.),  the 
pope  as  representing  Christ  on  earth. 
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VlC'ar-age  (vlk'er-aj ;  48),  n.  1.  The  benefioe  of  a 
vicar. 

2.  The  house  or  residence  of  a  vicar. 

Vl-ca'rl-al  (vt-ka'rl-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vicarial.^  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  vicar ;  as,  vicarial  tithes. 

2.  Delegated ;  vicarious ;  as,  vicarial  power. 

Vl-ca'ri-an  (-an),  n.     A  vicar.     [OJs.]  Ilarslon. 

Vl-ca'rl-ate  (-at),  a.  Having  delegated  power,  as  a 
vicar;  vicarious.  Barrow. 

Vl-ca'rl-ate,  ».  [LL.  vicariatus,  or  F.  vicariat.'\ 
Delegated  office  or  power  ;  vicarship  ;  the  office  or  over- 
sight of  a  vicar. 

The  i-icaria(c  of  that  part  of  Germanywhich  is  governed  by 
the  Saxon  laws  devolved  on  tlie  elector  of  Saxony.     Robertson. 

Vi-ca'ri-OUS  (-us),  a.  [L.  vicarius,  iiomvicis  change, 
alternation,  turn,  the  position,  place,  or  office  of  one  per- 
son as  assumed  by  another ;  akin  to  Gr.  elKeiv  to  yield, 
give  way,  G.  xoechsel  a  change,  and  probably  also  to  E. 
weak.  See  Weak,  and  cf.  Vice,  prep.']  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  a  vicar,  substitute,  or  deputy  ;  deputed  ;  dele- 
gated ;  as,  vicarious  power  or  authority. 

2.  Acting  or  suffering  for  another ;  as,  a  vicarious 
agent  or  oificer. 

The  soul  in  the  body  is  but  a  subordinate  efficient,  and  vica^ 
rious  ...  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  Sir  J/.  Hale. 

3.  Performed  or  suffered  in  the  place  of  another ;  sub- 
stituted ;  as,  a  vicarious  sacrifice  ;  vicarious  punishment. 

The  vicarious  work  of  the  Great  Deliverer.    I.  Taylor. 

4.  (Med.)  Acting  as  a  substitute;  —  said  of  abnormal 
action  which  replaces  a  suppressed  normal  function ;  as, 
vicarious  hemorrhage  replacing  menstruation. 

Vl-ca'ri-OUS-ly,  adv.     In  a  vicarious  manner. 
Vlc'ar-Ship  (vtk'er-ship),  n.    The  office  or  dignity  of 
d  vicar. 
Vlc'ar-y  (-J),  n.     [L.  vicarius.l    A  vicar.    [OJi.] 
Vice  (vis),  ?t.     [F.,  fromL.  I'iViwm.]     1.  A  defect;  a 
fault ;  an  error ;   a  blemish  ;  an  imperfection  ;   as,  the 
vices  of  a  political  constitution ;  the  vices  of  a  horse. 

Withouten  vice  of  syllable  or  letter.  Chaucer. 

Mark  the  vice  of  the  procedure.    Sir  W.  Hamilton. 

2.  A  moral  fault  cr  failing ;  especially,  immoral  con- 
duct or  habit,  as  in  the  indulgence  of  degrading  appe- 
tites ;  customary  deviation  in  a  single  respect,  or  in  gen- 
eral, from  a  right  standard,  implying  a  defect  of  natural 
character,  or  the  result  of  training  and  habits ;  a  harm- 
ful custom  ;  immoraUty  ;  depravity  ;  wickedness ;  as,  a 
life  of  vice;  the  vice  of  intemperance. 

I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood.  Shak. 

Ungoverned  appetite  ...  a  brutish  vice.         Milton. 
When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  sway. 
The  post  of  honor  is  a  private  station.  Addison. 

3.  The  buffoon  of  the  old  English  moralities,  or  moral 
dramas,  having  the  name  sometimes  of  one  vice,  some- 
times of  another,  or  of  Vice  itself ;  —  called  also  Iniqiiily. 

I^°°  Tliis  character  was  grotesquely  dressed  in  a  cap 
with  ass's  ears,  and  vpas  armed  with  a  dagger  of  lath :  one 
of  his  chief  employments  was  to  make  sport  with  the 
Devil,  leaping  on  his  back,  and  belaboring  him  with  the 
dagger  of  lath  till  he  made  him  roar.  The  Devil,  how- 
ever, always  carried  him  off  in  the  end.  Nares. 
How  like  you  the  Vice  in  the  play  ? 

...  I  would  not  give  a  rush  for  a  Vice  that  has  not  a 
Wooden  dagger  to  snap  at  everybody  he  meets.  B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  Crime ;  sin ;  iniquity ;  fault.    See  Chime. 

Vice,  n.  [See  Vise.]  1.  (3Iech.)  A  kind  of  instru- 
ment for  holding  work,  as  in  filing.     Same  as  Vise. 

2.  A  tool  for  drawing  lead  into  cames,  or  flat  grooved 
rods,  for  casements.     [Written  also  vise.'^ 

3.  A  gripe  or  grasp.     [06s.]  Shale. 
Vice,  V.  t.   \imp.  &  p.  p.  Viced  (vist) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Vicing  (vi'sTng).]  To  hold  or  squeeze  with  a  vice,  or  as 
if  with  a  vice.  Shak. 

The  coachman's  hand  was  viced  between  his  upper  and 
lower  thigh.  -De  ijuincey. 

II  Vl'ce  (vi'se),^r-e^.  [L.,  abl.  of  vicis  change,  turn. 
See  Vicarious.]  In  the  place  of;  in  the  .stead  of;  as, 
A.  B.  was  appointed  postmaster  vice  C.  D.  resigned. 

Vice  (vis),  a.  [Cf .  F.  vice-.  See  Vice,  prep."]  Denot- 
ing one  who  in  certain  cases  may  assume  the  office  or 
duties  of  a  superior ;  designating  an  officer  or  an  office 
that  is  second  in  rank  or  authoribv ;  as,  vice  president ; 
vice  agent ;  vice  consul,  etc. 

Vice  admiral.  [Cf.  F.  vice-amirul.}  (a)  An  officer  hold- 
ing rank  next  below  an  admiral.  By  the  existing  laws, 
the  rank  of  admiral  and  vice  admiral  in  the  United  States 
Navy  will  cease  at  the  death  of  the  present  incumbents. 
(b)  A  civil  officer,  in  Great  Britain,  appointed  by  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty  for  exercising  ad- 
miralty jurisdiction  within  their  respective  districts.  — 
Vice  admiralty,  the  office  of  a  vice  admiral.  —Vice-admiralty 
court,  a  court  with  admiralty  jurisdiction,  established  by 
authority  of  Parliament  in  British  possessions  beyond 
the  seas.  Abbott.  —  Vice  chamberlain,  an  officer  in  court 
next  in  rank  to  the  lord  chamberlain.  [Eng.]  —  Vice  chan- 
cellor, (a)  (Law)  An  officer  next  in  rank  to  a  chancellor. 
(6)  An  officer  in  a  university,  chosen  to  perform  certain 
duties,  as  the  conferring  of  degrees,  in  the  absence  of  the 
chancellor,  (e)  (R.  C.  Ch.)  The  cardinal  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Chancery. —Vice  consul  [cf.  P.  vice-consul], 
a  subordinate  officer,  authorized  to  exercise  consular 
functions  in  some  particular  part  of  a  district  controlled 
by  a  consul.  —  Vice  king,  one  who  acts  in  the  place  of  a 
king ;  a  viceroy.  —  Vice  legate  [cf.  F.  vice-legat].  a  legate 
second  in  rank  to,  or  actmg  in  place  of,  another  legate.  — 
Vice  presidency,  the, office  of  vice  president.  —  Vice  presi- 
dent [cf.  F.  vice-president],  an  officer  next  in  rank  below 
Swpresident. 

Viced  (vist),  a.    Vicious ;  corrupt.    [OJs.]         Shak. 

Vice-ge'ren-cy  (vis-je'ren-sj?),  n.  The  office  of  a  vice- 
gerent. South. 

Vlce-ge'rent  (-rent),  a.  [  Vice,  a.  -|-  gerent :  cf .  F.  vice- 
gerant.]  Having  or  exercising  delegated  power  ;  act- 
ing by  substitution,  or  in  the  place  of  another.     Milton. 

Vlce-ge'rent,  n.  An  officer  who  is  deputed  by  a  su- 
perior, or  by  proper  authority,  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
another ;  a  lieutenant ;  a  vicar.  Bacon. 

The  symbol  and  jjtceffereni  of  tlie  Deity.    C.  A.  Young. 


Viceroy  {Ba^larchia  archijomcs).  r 
Wings  reversed  to  show  markings  of 
under  side. 


Vlce'inail  (vis'mSn),  n.  ;  pi.  Vicemen  (-mSn).  A  smith 
who  works  at  the  vice  instead  of  at  the  anvil. 

VlC'e-na-ry  (vTs'e-na-r^ ;  277),  a.  [L.  vicenarius,  fr. 
viceni  twenty  each ;  akin  to  viginti  twenty.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  twenty ;  consisting  of  twenty. 

Vl-cen'nl-al  (vt-sSn'nl-al),  a.  [L.  vicennium  a  period 
of  twenty  years ;  viceni  twenty  +  annus  year.]  1.  Last- 
ing or  comprising  twenty  years. 

2.  Happening  once  in  twenty  years;  as,  a  vicennial 
celebration. 

Vlce'-re'gal  (vis're'gal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
viceroy  or  viceroyalty.  Macaulay. 

Vlce'roy  (vls'roi),  n.  [F.  vice-roi ;  pref .  vice-  in  the 
place  of  (L.  vice)  -\-  roi  a  king,  L.  rex.  See  Vice,  prep. 
and  RoTAL.]  1.  The  governor  of  a  country  or  province 
who  rules  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  witli  regal  author- 
ity, as  the  king's  substitute  ;  as,  the  viceroy  of  India. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  A  large  and  handsome  American  butterfly 
{Basilarchia,  or  ii- 
rnenilis,  archippui). 
Its  wings  are  orange- 
red,  with  black  lines 
along  the  nervures 
and  a  row  of  white 
spots  along  the  outer 
margins.  The  larvae 
feed  on  willow,  pop- 
lar, and  apple  trees. 

Vice-roy'al-ty 

(vis-roi'al-ty),  n. 
The  dignity,  office, 
or  jurisdiction  of  a  viceroy. 

Vice'roy-Slllp  (vis'roi-shTp),  n.    Viceroyalty. 

Vl'ce-ty  (vi'se-ty),  n.  [From  Vice  a  fault.]  Fault ; 
defect;  coarseness.     [06s.]  B.  Jonson. 

Vl'chy  wa'ter  (ve'shy  wa/fer).  A  mineral  water 
found  at  Vichy,  France.  It  is  essentially  an  effervescent 
solution  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  carbonates, 
with  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides  ;  also,  by  extension, 
any  artificial  or  natural  water  resembling  in  composition 
the  Vichy  water  proper.    Called  also,  colloquially,  Vichy. 

Vi'cl-ate  (vTsh'i-at),  V.  t.    See  Vitiate,     [i?.] 

Vlc'1-nage  (vts'i-naj ;  48),  n.  [OF.  veisinage,  F.  voi- 
sinage,  from  OF.  veisin,  F.  roisin,  neighboring,  a  neigh- 
bor, L.  vicinus.  See  Vioikity.]  The  place  or  places 
adjoining  or  near  ;  neighborhood ;  vicinity ;  as,  a  jury 
must  be  of  the  vicinage.  "To  summon  the  Protestant 
gentlemen  of  the  vicinage."  Macaulay. 

Civil  war  had  broken  up  all  the  usual  ties  of  vicinage  and 
good  neighborhood.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Vlc'1-nal  (-nal ;  277),  a.  [L.  vicinalis:  cf.  F.  vicinal.] 
Near  ;  vicine.  T.  Warion. 

Vicinal  planes  (Min.),  subordinate  planes  on  a  crystal, 
which  are  very  near  to  the  fundamental  planes  in  angles, 
and  sometimes  take  their  place.  They  have  in  general 
very  complex  symbols. 

Vlc'lne  (vTs'in),  a.  [li.  vicinus  :  ct.  F.  voisin.']  Near; 
neighboring ;  vicinal,     [i?.]  Gkinvill. 

Vlc'lne  (vTs'in  or -en),  w.  (Chem.)  An  alkaloid  ex- 
tracted from  the  seeds  of  the  vetch  ( Vicia  saliva)  as  a 
white  crystalline  substance. 

Vl-cln'1-ty  (vT-sTnT-ty  ;  277),  n.  [L.  vicinitas,  from 
vicinus  neighboring,  near,  from  vicus  a  row  of  houses,  a 
village ;  akin  to  Gr.  otxos  a  house,  Skr.  vega  a  house, 
vif  to  enter,  Goth,  weihs  town  :  cf.  OF.  vicinite.  Cf . 
Diocese,  Economy,  Pakish,  Vicinage,  Wick  a  village.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  near,  or  not  remote  ; 
nearness ;  propinquity  ;  proximity ;  as,  the  value  of  the 
estate  was  increased  by  the  vicinity  of  two  country  seats. 

A  vicinity  of  disposition  and  relative  tempers.    Jer.  Taylor. 

2.  That  which  is  near,  or  not  remote ;  that  which  is 
adjacent  to  anything  ;  adjoining  space  or  country ;  neigh- 
borhood.    "The  OTCi'ntV!/ of  the  sun."  BeJttley. 

Syn.  —  Neighborhood ;  vicinage.     See  Nbiohboehood. 
Vl'ci-OS'i-ty  (vTsh'I-5s'i-ty),  n.    Vitiosity.    [i?.] 
Vi'ClOUS  (vish'iis),  a.    [OF.  vicious,  F.  vicieux,  fr.  L. 
vitiosus,  fr.  vitium  vice.    See  Vice  a  fault.]    1.  Charac- 
terized by  vice  or  defects  ;  defective ;  faulty  ;  imperfect. 
Though  I  perchance  am  vicious  in  my  guess.         Shak. 
The  title  of  these  lords  was  vicious  in  its  origin.    Burke. 
A  charge  against  Bentley  of  vicious  reasoning.   De  Quincey. 

2.  Addicted  to  vice ;  corrupt  in  principles  or  conduct ; 
depraved ;  wicked  ;  as,  vicious  children ;  vicious  exam- 
ples ;  vicious  conduct. 

Wlio  .  .  .  heard  this  heavy  curse. 

Servant  of  servants,  on  his  vicious  race.  Milton. 

3.  Wanting  purity ;  foul ;  bad ;  noxious ;  as,  vicious 
air,  water,  etc.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  correct  or  pure ;  corrupt ;  as,  vicious  language ; 
vicious  idioms. 

5.  Not  weU  tamed  or  broken ;  given  to  bad  tricks ; 
unruly ;  refractory ;  as,  a  vicious  horse. 

6.  Bitter  ;  spiteful ;  malignant.     IColloq."] 
Syn.  —  Corrupt ;  faulty ;  wicked  ;  depraved. 

—  Vl'cious-ly,  adv.  — Vi'clous-ness,  n. 

Vl-cis'si-tude  (vT-sIs'sT-tud),  n.  [L.  vicissitude,  fr. 
vicis  change,  turn:  cf.  F.  vicissitude.    See  Vicarious.] 

1.  Regular  change  or  succession  from  one  thing  to 
another ;  alternation ;  mutual  succession  ;  interchange. 

God  made  two  great  lights  .  .  . 
To  illuminate  the  earth  and  rule  the  day 
In  their  vicissitude,  and  rule  the  night.  Milton. 

2.  Irregular  change  ;  revolution  ;  mutation. 

This  man  had,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  sunk  at  last 
into  abject  and  hopeless  poverty.  Macaulay. 

Vl-cis'si-tu'dl-na-ry  (-tu'dl-na-ry),  a.  Subject  to 
vicissitudes.  Donne. 

Vi-cls'sl-tu'dl-nous  (-nus),  a.  Full  of,  or  subject  to, 
changes. 

Vl-cls'sy  duck'  (vT-sTs'sy  diik').  (Zo'dl.)  A  West 
Indian  duck,  sometimes  domesticated. 

Vl-con'tl-el  (vi-k5n'tT-Sl),  a.    [From  OE.  vieounte  a 


viscount.  See  Viscount.]  (0.  Eng.  Law)  Of  or  pertain* 
ing  to  the  viscount  or  sherilf  of  a  county. 

Vicontlel  rente.  See  Vicontiels.  —  Vicontiel  writB,  sucb 
writs  as  were  triable  in  the  sheriff,  or  county,  court. 

Vi-con'tl-els  .(vi-k5n'ti-61z),  n.  pi.  [See  Vicontiel.] 
(0.  Eng.  Law)  Things  belonging  to  the  sheriff;  espe- 
cially, farms  (called  also  vicontiel  rents)  for  which  the 
sherilf  used  to  pay  rent  to  the  king. 

Vl'count  (vi'kount),  n.    See  Viscount. 

Vlc'tlm  (vik'tim),  n.    [L.  victima  :  cf.  F.  victime."] 

1.  A  living  being  sacrificed  to  some  deity,  or  in  tha 
performance  of  a  religious  rite ;  a  creature  immolated, 
or  made  an  offering  of. 

Led  like  a  i^ictir^,  to  my  death  I  '11  go.        Dryden, 

2.  A  person  or  thing  destroyed  or  sacrificed  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  object,  or  in  the  gratification  of  a  passion  ; 
as,  a  victim  to  jealousy,  lust,  or  ambition. 

3.  A  person  or  living  creature  destroyed  by,  or  suffer- 
ing grievous  injury  from,  another,  from  fortune  or  from 
accident ;  as,  the  victim  of  a  defaulter ;  the  victim  of  a 
railroad  accident. 

4.  Hence,  one  who  is  duped,  or  cheated ;  a  dupe ;  a. 
gull.     iCoUoq.] 

Vlc'tlm-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  vicHmatus,  p.  p.  of  vic- 
timare  to  sacrifice.]  To  make  a  victim  of ;  to  sacrifice ; 
to  immolate.     [06s.]  Bullokar. 

Vlc'tim-lze  (-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  VicTinizEr 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Victimizing  (-I'zing).]  To  make- 
a  victim  of,  esp.  by  deception  ;  to  dupe  ;  to  cheat. 

Vic'tor  (vik'ter),  n.  [L.  victor,  fr.  vincere,  victum,  to 
vanquish,  to  conquer.  See  Vanquish.]  1.  The  winner 
in  a  contest ;  one  who  gets  tlie  better  of  another  in  any 
struggle  ;  esp.,  one  who  defeats  an  enemy  in  battle ;  a  van- 
quisher ;  a  conqueror ;  —  often  followed  by  at,  rarely  by  oj. 
In  love,  the  victors  from  the  vanquished  fly ; 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die.  'Waller. 

Z.  A  destroyer.     [iJ.  &  Poetic] 

There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune,  friends, 

And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends.      Pope. 

Vic'tor,  a.    Victorious.    "  The  victor  Greeks."  Pope- 

Vlc'tor-ess  (-es), «.    A  victress.     \_Obs.]        Spenser. 

Vlc-to'rl-a  (vik-to'rT-a),  n.  [NL.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  ge- 
nus of  aquat- 


Victoria  Regia. 

na  and  Brazil.  Its  large,  spreading  leaves  are  often  over 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  have  a  rim  from  three  to  five 
inches  high  ;  its  immense  rose-white  flowers  sometimes^ 
attain  a  diameter  of  nearly  two  feet. 

2.  A  kind  of  low  four-wheeled  pleasure  carriage,  with 
a  calash  top,  designed  for  two 
persons  and  the  driver  who  oc- 
cupies a  high  seat  in  front. 

3.  (Astron.)  An  asteroid  dis- 
covered by  Hind  in  1850 ;  — 
called  also  Clio. 

Victoria  cross,  a  bronze  Mal- 
tese cross,  awarded  for  valor  to  ■ 
members  of  the  British  army  or 
navy.    It  was  first  bestowed  in 

1857,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war.  The  recipients  also 
have  a  pension  of  £10  a  year.  —  Victoria  green.  (Chem.) 
See  Emerald  green,  under  Green.  —  Victoria  lily  (Bot.), 
the  Victoria  regia.    See  def.  1,  above. 

Vlc-tO'rl-an  (-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  reign, 
of  Queen  Victoria  of  England  ;  as,  the  Victorian  poets. 

Victorian  period.    See  Dionysian  period,  imder  Diony- 

SIAN. 

Vic'tor-ine'  (vTk'ter-en'),  n.    A  woman's  fur  tippet. 
ViC-to'rl-OUS  (vik-to'ri-iis),  a.      [L.  victoriosus  :  cf. 
F.  victorieux.     See  Victoet.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  vic- 
tory, or  a  victor;  being  a  victor;  bringing  or  causing 
a  victory ;  conquering ;  winning ;  triumphant ;  as,  a  vic- 
torious general ;  victorious  troops ;  a  victorious  day. 
But  I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue 
My  vanquisher.  Milton.. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths.    Sltak. 

— Vic-to'rl-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Vlc-to'rl-ous-ness,  n. 

Vic'to-ry  (vTk't6-ry),  n.  ;  pi.  Victories  (-riz).  [OE. 
victorie,  OP.  victorie,  victoire,  F.  victoire,  L.  victoria. 
See  Victor.]  The  defeat  of  an  enemy  in  battle,  or  of  an 
antagonist  in  any  contest ;  a  gaining  of  the  superiority  in 
any  struggle  or  competition  ;  conquest ;  triumph  ;  —  the 
opposite  of  defeat. 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.    1  Cor.  xv.  54. 
God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory.  Shak. 

'Victory  may  be  honorable  to  the  arms,  but  shameful  to  the 
counsels,  of  a  nation.  Bolingbroke. 

yic'tress  (-tres),  n.  [Cf.  L.  victrix.]  A  woman  who- 
wins  a  victory ;  a  female  victor. 

Vlc'trice  (-tris),  n.    A  -victress,     [i?.]        B.  Jonson. 

Vic'trix  (-trlks),  n.     [L.]     A  victress.         0.  Bronte. 

Vict'ual  (vlf'l),  TO.  1.  Food; — now  used  chiefly  in 
the  plural.    See  Victuals.  2  Chron.  xi.  23.    Shak. 

He  was  not  able  to  keep  that  place  three  days  for  lack  of 

victual.  Knolles. 

There  came  a  f  air-hair'd  youth,  that  in  his  hand 

Bare  victual  for  the  mowers.  Tennyson. 

Short  allowance  of  victual.  Longfellow. 

2.  Grain  of  any  kind.     [Scot.]  Jamieson. 

Vlct'ual  (vTf'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Victualed  (-'Id) 
or  Victualled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Victualino  or  Victual- 
ling.] To  supply  -with  provisions  for  subsistence  ;  to 
provide  with  food ;  to  store  with  sustenance  ;  as,  to  vict- 
ual a,n  army ;  to  victual  a  ship. 

I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith.  Shak. 

Vlct'ual-age  (vTf'l-aj ;  48),  n.  Victuals ;  food.  [iJ.l 
"With  my  cargo  of  OTciaaJa^e."  C.Bronte, 
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Vlct'nal-er  (vlt"l-er),  n.  [F.  victuaiUeur.']  [Written 
also  viciualler.^     1.  One  who  furnishes  victuals. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  house  of  entertainment ;  a  tavern 
keeper ;  an  innkeeper.  Shak, 

3.  A  vessel  employed  to  carry  provisions,  usually  for 
military  or  naval  use  ;  a  provision  ship. 

4.  One  who  deals  in  grain  ;  a  com  factor.    [Scot.'] 
Licensed  vlctoaler.    See  under  Licensed. 
Vlct'ual-lng,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  victuals,  or  pro- 

fisions ;  supplying  provisions ;  as,  a  victualing  ship. 

Vict'uals  (vif'lz),  n.  pi.  [OE.  vitaille,  OF.  viiaille, 
F.  viciuaille,  pi.  mctuailles,  fr.  L.  victualia,  pi.  of  victua- 
lis  belonging  to  living  or  nourishment,  fr.  victus  nourish- 
ment, from  vivere,  vicium,  to  iive  ;  akin  to  vivus  living. 
See  Vivid.]  Food  for  human  beings,  esp.  when  it  is 
cooked  or  prepared  for  the  table ;  that  which  supports 
human  life ;  provisions ;  sustenance  ;  meat ;  viands. 

Then  had  we  plenty  of  victuals.        Jer.  xliv.  17. 

II  Vlc'tUS  (vTk'fciis),  n.     [L.]     (Zo'ol.)  Food ;  diet. 

II  Vl-cn'na     I  (ve-koon'yii),  n.     [Sp.  vicuna.     Cf.  Vi- 

II  Vi-OU'gna  I  gonia.]  (Zodt.)  A  South  American 
mammal  {Auchenia  vicmina)  natiye  oi  the  elevated  plains 
of  the  Andes,  allied  to  tlie  llama  but  smaller. 
It  has  a  thick  coat  of  very  fine  reddish  brown 
wool,  and  long,  pendent 
white  hair  on  the  breast 
and  belly.  It  is  liunted 
for  its  wool  and  flesh. 

Vid'a  tinch'  (vid'a 
finch').  (.^ooi.)Thewhid- 
ah  bird. 

llVl-dame'  (ve-dam')> 
n.  [F.,  fr.  LL.  vice-domi- 
nus,  fr.  L.  vice  instead  of 
-J-  dominus  master,  lord.] 
(Fr,  Feud.  Law)  One  of 
a  class  of  temporal  officers 
who  originally  represented  the  bishops,  but  later  erected 
their  offices  into  fiefs,  and  became  feudal  nobles. 

II  Vi'Je  (vi'de),  imperative  sing,  of  L.  videre,  to  see ; 
—  used  to  direct  attention  to  something ;  as,  vide  supra, 
see  above. 

II  Vi-del'1-oet  (vi-da'i-sSt).  adv.  [L.,  contr.  fr.  videre 
licet,  literally,  it  is  easy  to  see,  one  may  or  can  see.]  To 
wit ;  namely ;  —  often  abbreviated  to  viz. 

Vl-dette'  (vT-def),  re.     {Mil.)  Same  as  Vedette. 

Vl-dO'ni-a  (vT-do'nl-a),  n.  [Of.  Pg.  vidonho  the  qual- 
ity of  grapes,  Sp.  vedtino.'\  A  dry  white  wine,  of  a  tart 
flavor,  produced  in  Teneriffe  ;  — called  also  Teneriffe. 

Vid'U-age  (vTd'ii-ai),  n.  [See  Vidual.]  The  state  of 
widows  or  of  widowhood  ;  also,  widows,  collectively. 

Vld'U-al  (-al),  a.  [L.  vidualis,  fr.  vidua  a  widow,  fr. 
viduus  widowed.  See  Widow.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Btate  of  a  widow  ;  widowed.     [iJ.]  Jer.  Taylor. 

Vid'U-a'tlon  (-a'shun)  n.  The  state  of  being  widowed 
or  bereaved ;  loss  ^  bereavement.     [.R.] 

Vi-dU'1-ty  (vT-du'i-ty ),  n.  [L.  viduitas ;  cf.  F.  viduite.'] 
Widowhood.     [J2.]     "  Chaste  viduity." 

Ld.  Ellenborough. 

Vie  (vi),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vied  (vid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Vying  (vi'ing).]  [OB.  vien,  shortened  fr.  envien,  OF. 
eiivier  to  invite,  to  challenge,  a  word  used  in  gambling, 
L.  inviiare  to  invite ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  Invite, 
Envie.]  1.  To  stake  a  sum  upon  a  hand  of  cards,  as  in 
the  old  game  of  gleek.     See  Revie.      [OJs.] 

2.  To  strive  for  superiority ;  to  contend  ;  to  use  emu- 
lous effort,  as  in  a  race,  contest,  or  competition. 

In  a  trading  nation,  the  younger  sons  may  be  placed  in  such  a 

way  of  life  as .  .  .  to  vie  with  the  best  of  their  family.  Addison. 

While  Waterloo  with  Cannse's  carnage  vies.       Byron. 

Vie,  V.  t.    1.  To  stake  ;  to  wager.    [Obs.J   B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  do  or  produce  in  emulation,  competition,  or  ri- 
yalry ;  to  put  in  competition  ;  to  bandy.     [OJi.] 


Vicufia 


She  hung  about  my  neck  ;  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vieil  so  fast. 


Sliak. 


Nor  was  he  set  over  us  to  fiewisdom  with  his  Parliament,  but 
to  bt  guided  by  them.  Milton. 

And  vying  malice  with  my  gentleness, 
Pick  quarrels  with  their  only  happiness.        Herbert. 
Vie,  n.    A  contest  for  superiority ;  competition  ;  rival- 
ry ;  strife  ;  also,  a  challenge ;  a  wager.     lObs.  ] 
We  'II  all  to  church  together  instantly, 
And  then  a  vie  for  boys.  J.  Fletcher. 

Vl-elle'  (vi-Sl'),  n.  [F.  Cf.  Viol.]  An  old  stringed 
Instrument  played  upon  with  a  wheel ;  a  hurdy-gurdy. 

Vl-en'na  paste'  (ve-5n'na  past').  (Pharm.)  A  caus- 
tic application  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  caustic  potash 
and  quicklime  ;  —  called  also  Vienna  caustic. 

Vi'en-nese'  (ve'Sn-nez'  or  -nes'),  a.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  Vienna,  or  the  people  of  Vienna.  —  n.  sing.  &  pi. 
An  inhabitant,  or  the  inhabitants,  of  Vienna. 

View  (vu),  n.  [OF.  veue,  F.  vue,  f r.  OF.  veoir  to  see,  p. 
p.  veu,  F.  voir,  p.  p.  vu,  fr.  L.  videre  to  see.  See  Vision, 
and  cl.  Interview,  Purview,  Review,  Vista.]  1.  The 
act  of  seeing  or  beholding  ;  sight  ;  look  ;  survey ;  exam- 
ination by  the  eye ;  inspection. 

Thenceforth  I  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view,    Milton. 

Objects  near  our  view  are  thought  greater  than  those  of  a 
larger  size  that  are  more  remote.  Locke. 

Surveying  nature  with  too  nice  a  view.        Dryden. 
_  2.  Mental  survey  ;  intellectual  perception  or  examina- 
tion ;  as,  a  just  view  of  the  arguments  or  facts  in  a  case. 
I  have  with  exact  view  perused  thee,  Hector.       Sliak. 

3.  Power  of-  seeing,  either  physically  or  mentally ; 
reach  or  range  of  sight ;  extent  of  prospect. 

The  walls  of  Pluto's  palace  are  in  view.        Dryden. 

4.  That  which  is  seen  or  beheld ;  sight  presented  to 
the  natural  or  intellectual  eye  ;  scene  ;  prospect ;  as,  the 
viezv  from  a  window. 

'T  is  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.    Campbell. 

6.  The  pictorial  representation  of  a  scene ;  a  sketch, 

either  drawn  or  painted  ;  as,  a  fine  vieio  of  Lake  George. 


6.  Mode  of  looking  at  anything ;  manner  of  apprehen- 
sion ;  conception  ;  opinion ;  judgment ;  as,  to  state  one's 
views  of  the  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued. 

To  give  a  right  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of  liberty.    Locke. 

7.  That  which  is  looked  towards,  or  kept  in  sight,  as 
object,  aim,  intention,  purpose,  design ;  as,  he  did  it 
with  a  view  of  escaping. 

No  man  sets  himself  about  anything  hut  upon  some  view  or 
other  which  serves  him  for  a  reason.  Locke. 

8.  Appearance;  show;  aspect.     \_Obs.'] 

IGracesl  which,  by  the  splendor  of  her  view 
Dazzled,  before  we  never  knew.  Waller. 

Field  of  view.  See  under  Field.  —  Point  of  view.  See 
under  Point.  —  To  have  in  view,  to  have  in  mind  as  an 
incident,  object,  or  aim ;  as,  to  have  one's  resignation  in 
view.  —View  halloo,  tlie  shout  uttered  by  a  hunter  upon 
seeing  the  fox  break  cover.  —  View  of  frankpledge  (Law),  a 
court  of  record,  held  in  a  hundred,  lordship,  or  manor, 
before  the  steward  of  the  leet.  Blach'.tone.  —  View  of 
premises  (Laic),  tlie  inspection  by  the  jury  of  the  place 
where  a  litigated  transaction  is  said  to  have  occurred. 

View  (vu),  V.  t.  lonp.  &p.  p.  Viewed  (viid);  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Viewing.]  1.  To  see  ;  to  behold  ;  especially,  to 
look  at  with  attention,  or  for  the  purpose  of  examining ; 
to  examine  with  the  eye  ;  to  inspect ;  to  explore. 

O,  let  me  view  his  visage,  being  dead.  Shak. 

Nearer  to  view  his  prey,  and,  unespied. 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn.    Milton. 

2.  To  survey  or  examine  mentally ;  to  consider;  as,  to 
view  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects. 

The  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progress  through.     Shak. 
Vlew'er  (vu'er),  n.     1.  One  who  views  or  examines. 

2.  {Laio)  A  person  appointed  to  inspect  highways, 
fences,  or  the  like,  and  to  report  upon  the  same. 

3.  The  superintendent  of  a  coal  mine.     [Bng.l 
yiew'i-ness  (vu'I-nSs),  n.      The  quality  or  state  of 

being  viewy,  or  of  having  unpractical  views. 

Vlew'leSS,  a.  Not  perceivable  by  the  eye ;  invisible  ; 
unseen.     "  Viewless  winds."  Shak. 

Swift  through  the  valves  the  visionary  fair 
Repassed,  and  viewless  mixed  with  common  air.     Pope. 

Vlew'ly  (vti'iy),  )a.      Pleasing   to    the    sight; 

View'some  (vu'silm), )      sightly.     IProv.  Eng.'\ 

Vlew'y  (vu'y),  a.  1.  Having  peculiar  views ;  fanci- 
ful ;  visionary  ;  unpractical ;  as,  a  viewy  person. 

2.  Spectacular ;  pleasing  to  the  eye  or  the  imagination. 

A  government  intent  on  showy  absurdities  and  viewy  enter- 
prises rather  than  sohd  work.  London  Spectator. 

VU'da  (vlf'da),  n.  In  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Is- 
lands, beef  and  mutton  hung  and  dried,  but  not  salted. 
[Scot.']     [Written  also  vivda.']  Jamieson. 

Vl-ges'l-mal  (vt-jes'if-mal),  a.  [L.  vigesimus  twen- 
tieth, from  OT'p'M/i  twenty.]  Twentieth;  divided  into,  or 
consisting  of,  twenties  or  twenty  parts.  Tylor. 

Vl-ges'1-ma'tlon  (-ma'shiin),  re.  The  act  of  putting 
to  death  every  twentieth  man.     [iJ.] 

Vl-ges'i-mo-quar'tO  (vt-jSs'i-m6-kwar'to),  a.  [L. 
vigesimus  quartus  twenty-fourth.  Cf.  Duodecimo.]  Hav- 
ing twenty-four  leaves  to  a  sheet ;  as,  a  vigesimo-quarto 
form,  book,  leaf,  size,  etc. 

Vl-ges'i-mo-quar'to,  re./  pi.  -tos  (-toz).  A  book 
composed  of  sheets  each  of  which  is  folded  into  twenty- 
four  leaves ;  hence,  indicating  more  or  less  definitely  a 
size  of  book  so  made ;  —  usually  written  24mo,  or  24°. 

Vig'll  (vTj'il),  re.  [OE.  vigile,  L.  vigilia,  from  vigil 
awake,  watchful,  probably  akin  to  E.  icake :  cf.  F.  vigile. 
See  Wake,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Reveille,  Sukveillakoe,  Ve- 
dette, Vegetable,  Vigor.]  1.  Abstinence  from  sleep, 
whether  at  a  time  when  sleep  is  customary  or  not ;  the 
act  of  keeping  awake,  or  the  state  of  being  awake ;  sleep- 
lessness; wakefulness;  watch.  "Worn  out  by  tlie 
labors  and  vigils  of  many  months."    ,  Macaulay. 

Nothing  wears  out  a  fine  face  like  the  vigils  of  the  card  table 
and  those  cutting  passions  which  attend  them.  Addison. 

2.  Hence,  devotional  watching ;  waking  for  prayer,  or 
other  religious  exercises. 

So  they  m  heaven  their  odes  and  vigils  tuned.     Milton. 
Be  sober  and  keep  vigil. 
The  Judge  is  at  the  gate.    Neale  {Bhythm  of  St.  Bernard). 

3.  {Feci.)  {a)  Originally,  the  watch  kept  on  the  night 
before  a  feast,  (i)  Later,  the  day  and  tlie  night  preced- 
ing a  feast. 

He  that  shall  live  this  dav,  and  see  old  age, 
"Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbors, 
And  say,  "  To-morrow  is  St.  Crispian."  Shak. 

(c)   A  religious  service  performed  in  the  evening  pre- 
ceding a  feast. 

Vigils,  or  Watchings,  of  flowers  (Bot.),  a  peculiar  faculty 
belonging  to  the  flowers  of  certain  plants  of  opening  and 
closing  their  petals  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.    [R.] 

Vlg'i-lance  (-t-lans),  re.  [L.  vigilantia :  cf.  F.  vigi- 
lance.l  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vigilant ;  for- 
bearance of  sleep  ;  wakefulness. 

2.  Watchfulness  in  respect  of  danger ;  care  ;  caution  ; 
circumspection.  Cowper, 

And  flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 

Tlieir  earthly  charge  ;  of  these  the  vigilance 

I  dread.  Milton. 

3.  Guard ;  watch.  [Obs.']  "  In  at  this  gate  none 
pass  the  vigilance  here  placed."  Milton. 

Vigilance  committee,  a  volunteer  committee  of  citizens 
for  the  oversight  and  protection  of  any  interest,  esp. 
one  organized  for  the  summary  suppression  and  punish- 
ment of  crime,  as  when  the  processes  of  law  appear  inad- 
equate. 

Vlg'1-lan-cy  (-lon-sj),??..    Vigilance.    [Obs.]     Fuller. 

Vig'1-lant  (-l«nt),  a.  [L.  viijilans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
vigilare  to  watch,  fr.  vigil  awaice :  cf .  F.  vigilant.  See 
Vigil.]  Attentive  to  discover  and  avoid  danger,  or  to 
provide  for  safety  ;  wakeful ;  watchful ;  circumspect ; 
wary.     "Bo  sober,  be  vigilant."  1  I'et.  v.  S. 

Sirs,  take  your  plnoee,  and  be  vigilant.  Shak. 

Vlg'1-lant-ly,  adv.     In  a  vigilant  manner. 


VIg'l-ly  (vTj'T-iy),  n.     [L.  vigilia.]    A  vigil.     [06,s.] 

Chaucer. 

Vl'gin-tlv'1-rate  (vi'jTn-tlv'I-rat),  n.  [L.  vigintivi- 
ratus ,  iT .  vigintiviri  ;  viginti  tv/enty -\-vir  a.  msca.]  The 
oflBce  of  the  vigintiviri,  a  body  of  officers  of  government 
consisting  of  twenty  men ;  also,  the  vigintiviri.     [JB.] 

Vl-gnette'  (vtn-ygf  or  vin'ygt ;  277),  re.  [F.  vignette, 
ir.  vigne  Sivine.  See  Vine,  and cf.ViNETTE.]  1.  (Arch.) 
A  running  ornament  consisting  of  leaves  and  tendrils, 
used  in  Gothic  architecture. 

2.  A  decorative  design,  originally  representing  vine 
branches  or  tendrils,  at  the  head  of  a  chapter,  of  a  man- 
uscript or  printed  book,  or  in  a  similar  position ;  hence, 
by  extension,  any  small  picture  in  a  book ;  hence,  also, 
as  such  pictures  are  often  without  a  definite  bounding 
line,  any  picture,  as  an  engraving,  a  photograph,  or  the 
like,  which  vanishes  gradually  at  the  edge. 

Vl-gnette',  v.  t.  To  make,  as  an  engraving  or  a  pho- 
tograph, with  a  border  or  edge  insensibly  fading  away. 

Vl-go'lli-a  (vi-go'ni-a),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vigogne  vicuna. 
See  Vicuna.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vicuna  ;  charac- 
terizing the  vicuna ;  —  said  of  the  wool  of  that  animal,, 
used  in  felting  hats,  and  for  other  purposes.        Prescott. 

Vlg'or  (vTg'er),  n.  [OE.  vigour,  vigor,  OF.  vigor,  vi~ 
gur,  vigour,  F.  vigueiir,  fr.  L.  vigor,  f r.  vigere  to  be  lively 
or  strong.  See  Vegetable,  Vigil.]  1.  Active  strength 
or  force  of  body  or  mind  ;  capacity  for  exertion,  physic- 
ally, intellectually,  or  morally  ;  force  ;  energy. 

The  vigor  of  this  arm  was  never  vain.  Dryden. 

2.  Strength  or  force  in  animal  or  vegetable  nature  or 
action  ;  as,  a  plant  grows  with  vigor, 

3.  Strength  ;  efficacy ;  potency. 

But  in  the  f ruithful  earth  ... 
His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigor  iind.       Milton, 
d^^  Vigor  and  its  derivatives  commonly  imply  active 
strength,  or  the  power  of  action  and  exertion,  in  distinc- 
tion from  passive  strength,  or  strength  to  endure. 
Vlg'or,  V.  t.    To  invigorate.     [Obs.]  Feltham. 

Vig'or-ite  (-it),  re.  [L.  vigor  strength.]  An  explo- 
sive containing  nitroglycerin.     It  is  used  in  blasting. 

II  Vig'O-ro'SO  (-o-ro's6),  a.  &  adv.     [It.]     (Mus.)  Vig- 
orous ;  energetic  ;  with  energy ;  —  a  direction  to  perform  , 
a  passage  with  energy  and  force. 

Vig'Or-OUS  (vig'er-iSs),  a.    [Cf.  OF.  vigoros,  F.  vigov;- 
reux,  LL.  vigorosus.]     1.  Possessing  vigor  ;  full  of  phys- 
ical or  mental  strength  or  active  force  ;  strong  ;  lusty ;. 
robust ;  as,  a  vigorous  youth ;  a  vigorous  plant. 
Famed  for  his  valor,  young, 
At  sea  successful,  vigorous  and  strong.  Waller^ 

2.  Exhibiting  strength,  either  of  body  or  mind  ;  power- 
ful ;  strong ;  forcible  ;  energetic ;  as,  vigorous  exertions ; 
a  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  war. 

The  beginnings  of  confederacies  have  been  always  vigorous 
and  successful.  Davenant. 

— Vig'or-ous-ly,  arfu.  —  Vlg'or-ous-ness,  n. 

Vl'klng  (vi'king),  re.  [Icel.  vikingr,  fr.  vik  a  bay, 
inlet.]  One  belonging  to  the  pirate  crews  from  among 
the  Northmen,  who  plundered  the  coasts  of  Europe  in 
the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  centuries. 

Of  grim  Vikings,  and  the  rapture 
Of  the  sea  iight,  and  the  capture, 
And  the  Hfe  of  slavery.  Longfellow. 

15^^  Viking  differs  in  meaning  from  sea  king,  with 
which  it  is  frequently  confounded.  "The  sea  king  was. 
a  man  connected  with  a  royal  race,  either  of  the  small 
kings  of  the  country,  or  of  the  Haarfager  family,  and 
who,  by  right,  received  the  title  of  king  as  soon  he  took 
the  command  of  men,  although  only  of  a  single  ehip'& 
crew,  and  without  having  any  land  or  kingdom.  .  .  .  Vi- 
kings were  merely  pirates,  alternately  peasants  and 
pirates,  deriving  the  name  of  viking  from  the  vicks, 
wicks,  or  inlets,  on  the  coast  in  wliich  they  liarbored  with 
their  long  ships  or  rowing  galleys."  Laing, 

Vll'a-ny  (vil'a-ny),  re.    Villainy.     [Obs.]      Chaucer. 

Vl'la-yet'  (ve'la-yef),  re.  [Turk.,  from  Ar.  wilayah.] 
One  of  the  chief  administrative  divisions  or  provinces 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  —  formerly  called  eyalet. 

Vlld  (vlld),  a.  [As  if  the  p.  p.  of  a  verb  to  vile,  "e.o 
Vile,  a.]  Vile.  [Obs.]  "That  mVd  race."  Spenser.  -■ 
Vlld'ly,  adv.     [Obs.]  ^  Spe7i.':cr. 

Vile  (vil),  a.  [Comp.  Viler  (-er) ;  superl.  ViLEt.T.'l 
[OE.  vil,  F.  vil,  from  L.  vilis  cheap,  worthless,  vile,  base. J 

1.  Low  ;  base  ;  wortliless  ;  mean  ;  despicable. 

A  poor  man  in  vde  raiment.  James  n.  2. 

The  craft  either  of  tisliing,  which  was  Peter's,  or  of  mak:ng 

tents,  which  was  Paul's,  were  [was]  more  vile  than  the  sciencfr 

of  physic.  Ridlty. 

The  inhabitants  account  gold  but  as  a  vile  thing.    Abp.  Abbjt. 

2.  Morally  base  or  impure  ;  depraved  by  sin  ;  hateful 
ill  the  sight  of  God  and  men ;  sinful ;  wicked  ;  had. 
"  Such  rile  base  practices."  Shak. 

Behold,  I  am  vile;  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?    Job  xl.  4. 

Syn.  —  See  Base. 
—  VUe'ly,  adv.  —  Vlle'neBS.  re. 

Viled  (vild),o.  [SecVlLD.]  Abusive;  scurrilous;  de- 
famatory;  vile.    _[Ote.]     "  I  (Vei/ speeches."    Hayward. 

VlVeyns  (vTl'auz),  a.  [See  Villain.]  VillaiuouB. 
[Oft.f.]    "  ri?e?/H.s  siuiul  deeds  make  a  churl."    Chaucer, 

Vll'i-fl-ca'tion  (vil'i-f i-ka'slum),  n.  The  act  of  vili- 
fying  (U'  defaming ;  abuse.  South. 

Vll'1-H'er  (vil'T-fi'er),  n.   One  who  vilifies  or  defames. 

Vll'l-ty  (vTl'T-fi),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vilified  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Vilifying.]  [L.  vilis  vile  -f  -/)//  cf.  L. 
vilijicarc  to  esteem  of  little  value.]  1.  To  make  vile ; 
to  debase ;  to  degrade  ;  to  disgrace.     [P.] 

When  themselves  they  vili^ed 
To  serve  unpovoniod  nppotite.  Milton. 

2.  To  degrade  or  debase  by  report;  to  defame;  to 
traduce  ;  to  calumniate.  /.  Taylor, 

Many  passions  dispose  us  to  depress  and  i>i7i^  the  merit  of 
one  rising  in  the  esteem  of  mankind.  Additon. 

3.  To  treat  as  vile  ;  to  despise.     [Obs.'\ 

I  do  vilify  yo'ir  censure. 
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VU'l-pend  (vll'I-pgnd),  V.  t.  [L.  viHpendere;  vilis 
vHe -{- pendere  to  weigh,  to  value:  cf.  F.  vilipender.'] 
To  value  lightly ;  to  depreciate ;  to  slight ;  to  despise. 

To  vilipend  the  art  of  portrait  painting.    Longfellow . 

Vll'1-pend'en-cy  (-pend'en-sy),  n.  Disesteem  ;  slight ; 
disparagement,     [i?.]  E-  Waterlwuse. 

Vil'l-ty  (vll'i-ty),  n.  [L.  vilitas :  cf.  V.  vileie,  vilite, 
OF.  vilte.}    Vileness ;  haseness.     \_Obs.']  Kennet. 

Vill  (vil),  n.    [OF.  ville,  vile,  a  village,  F.  ville  a  town, 

city.   See  Villa.]   A  small  collection  of  houses ;  a  village. 

"  Every  manor,  town,  or  vill."  Sir  M.  Male. 

Nor  should  e*er  the  crested  fowl 

From  thorp  or  vill  his  matins  sound  for  me.    Wordstoorth. 

^S^  A  word  of  various  significations  in  English  law ;  as, 
a  manor;  a  tithing;  a  town;  a  township;  a  parish;  apart 
of  a  parish  ;  a  village.  The  original  meaning  of  tiiK,  m  Eng- 
land, seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Roman  sense 
of  the  term  villa,  a  single  country  residence  or  farm  ;  a 
manor.  Later,  the  term  was  applied  only  to  a  collection 
of  houses  more  than  two,  and  hence  came  to  comprehend 
towns  and  cities.  Burrill.  The  statute  of  Exeter,  14  Ed- 
ward I.,  mentions  entire-vills,  demivills,  and  hamlets. 

Vll'la  (vil'la),  n. ;  pi.  Villas  (-laz).  [L.  villa,  LL. 
also  village,  dim.  of  L.  vicus  a  village  :  cf.  It.  &  F.  villa. 
See  Vicinity,  and  cf.  Vill,  Village,  Villain.]  A  coun- 
try seat ;  a  country  or  suburban  residence  of  some  pre- 
tensions to  elegance.  Dryden.     Cowper. 

Vil'lage  (-laj ;  48),  n.  [P.,  fr.  L.  villaticus  belonging 
to  a  country  house  or  villa.  See  Villa,  and  cf .  Villatio.] 
A  small  assemblage  of  houses  in  the  country,  less  than 
a  town  or  city. 

Village  cart,  a  kind  of  two-wheeled  pleasure  carriage 
without  a  top. 

Syn.  —  Village,  Hamlet,  Town,  City.  In  England, 
a  hamlet  denotes  a  collection  of  houses,  too  small  to  have 
a  parish  church.  A  village  has  a  church,  but  no  market. 
A  toicn  has  both  a  market  and  a  church  or  churches.  A 
city  is,  in  the  legal  sense,  an  incorporated  borough  town, 
which  is,  or  has  been,  the  place  of  a  bishop's  see.  In  the 
United  States  these  distinctions  do  not  hold. 

VU'la-ger  (-la-jer),  n.    An  inhabitant  of  a  village. 
Brutus  had  ratlier  be  a  I'iUager 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions.  Shak: 

VU'lage-ry  (-l£j-ry),  n.  Villages ;  a  district  of  vil- 
lages.    [06s.]     "  The  maidens  of  the  tiiHojre;-!/. "    Shak. 

Vll'lain  (-lin),  re.  [OE.  vilein,  F.  vilain,  LL.  villa- 
nus,  from  villa  a  village,  L.  villa  a  farm.    See  Villa.] 

1.  {Feudal  Law)  One  who  holds  lands  by  a  base,  or 
servile,  tenure,  or  in  villenage ;  a  feudal  tenant  of  the 
lowest  class  ;  a  bondman  or  servant.  [In  this  sense  writ- 
ten also  villan,  and  villein.'] 

If  any  of  my  ancestors  was  a  tenant,  and  a  servant,  and  held 
his  lands  as  a  villain  to  his  lord,  his  posterity  also  must  do  so, 
though  accidentally  they  become  noblie.  Jer.  Taylor. 


ut«  Villains  were  of  two  sorts:  villains  regardant, 
that  is,  annexed  to  the  manor  (LL.  adscripti  glebx) ;  and 
villains  in  gross,  that  is,  annexed  to  the  person  of  their 
lord,  and  transferable  from  one  to  another.      Blackstone. 

2.  A  baseborn  or  clownish  person ;  a  boor,     [i?.] 
Pour  the  blood  of  the  villain  in  one  basin,  and  the  blood  of  the 

gentleman  in  another,  what  difference  shall  there  be  proved? 

Becon. 

3.  A  vile,  wicked  person  ;  a  man  extremely  depraved, 
and  capable  or  guilty  of  great  crimes ;  a  deliberate  scoun- 
drel ;  a  knave  ;  a  rascal ;  a  scamp. 

Like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek.  Shak. 

Calm,  thinking  villains,  whom  no  faith  could  fix.  Fqpe. 
Vll'lain,  a.  [F.  vilain.J  ViUainous.  [i?.]  Shak. 
Vll'lain,  V.  t.    To  debase  ;  to  degrade.     [Obs.'\ 

Sir  T.  More. 
VU'laln-OUB    (-lis),    a.       [Written   also   villanous.'] 

1.  Base ;  vile ;  mean ;  depraved  j  as,  a  villainous  per- 
son or  wretch. 

2.  Proceeding  from,  or  showing,  extreme  depravity; 
suited  to  a  villain  ;  as,  a  villainous  action. 

3.  Sorry  ;  mean  ;  mischievous ;  —  in  a  familiar  sense. 
"  A  villainous  trick  of  thine  eye."  Shak. 

ViUainous  Judgment  (0.  Eng.  Law),  a  judgment  that 
oasts  reproach  on  the  guilty  person. 

— Vll'laln-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Vlllain-ous-ness,  «. 

Vll'laln-y  (-y),  n. ;  pi.  Villainies  (-iz).  [OE.  vilanie, 
OF.  vilanie,  vilainie,  vileinie,  vilenie,  LL.  villania.  See 
Villain,  n.]  [Written  also  villany.']  1.  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  a  villain,  or  villainous ;  extreme  depravity  ; 
atrocious  wickedness;  as,  the  villainy  of  the  seducer. 
"  Lucre  of  vilanye."  Chaucer. 

The  commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villainy.  Shak. 

Z.  Abusive,  reproachful  language;  discourteous 
speech ;  foul  talk.     \_Archaic'] 

He  never  yet  no  vihinye  ne  said 

In  all  his  life,  unto  no  manner  wight.        Chaucer. 

In  our  modern  language,  it  [foul  language]  is  termed  riUaimi, 
as  being  proper  for  rustic  boors,  or  men  of  coarsest  education 
and  er.-.ployment.  Barrow. 

Villainy  til)  a  very  late  day  expressed  words  foul  and  dis- 
graceful to  the  utterer  much  oftener  than  deeds.  Trench. 

3.  The  act  of  a  villain ;  a  deed  of  deep  depravity ;  a 
crime. 

Such  villainies  roused  Horace  i'-.t."  wrath.       Dryden. 

That  execrable  sum  of  all  villainies  commonly  called  a  slave 
irorte.  ju/,n  Wesley. 

Vil'la-Wn  (la-kln),  n.    A  little  villa.    [iJ.]         Gay. 

VU'lan  (vil'lan),  n.     A  villain.     [J?.] 

VU'lan-age  (-ij ;  48),  n.  [OF.  villenage,  vilenage. 
See  Villain.]  1.  (Feudal  Law)  The  state  of  a  villain, 
or  serf  ;  base  servitude ;  tenure  on  condition  of  doing  the 
meanest  services  for  the  lord.  [In  this  sense  written  also 
villenage,  and  villeinage.'] 

I  speak  even  now  as  if  sin  were  condemned  in  a  perpetual 
mllanage,  never  to  be  manumitted.  Hilton. 

Some  faint  traces  of  villanagp  were  detected  by  the  curious 
CO  late  as  the  days  of  the  Stuarts.  Macaulay. 

2.  Baseness  ;  infamy  ;  villainy.     [06s.]  Dryden. 


Vll'la-nel'  (vil'la-nSl'),  n.  [See  Villanblle.]  A 
ballad.     [Obs.]  Cotton. 

II  Vll'la-nella  (-nSl'la), n.  ; pi.  ViLLANELLE  (-le).  [It., 
a  pretty  country  girl.]  (Mus.)  An  old  rustic  dance, 
accompanied  with  singing. 

II  Vil'la-nelle'  (-nel'),  re.  [F.]  A  poem  written  in  ter- 
cets with  but  two  rhymes,  the  first  and  third  verse  of  the 
first  stanza  alternating  as  the  third  verse  in  each  succes- 
sive stanza  and  forming  a  couplet  at  the  close.  B.  W.  Gosse. 

Vil'la-nette'  (-net'),  re.  [Dim.  of  villa;  formed  on 
the  analogy  of  the  French.]     A  small  viUa.     [iJ.] 

Vil'lan-ize  (vil'lan-iz),  v.  t.     {imp.  &  p.  p.  ViLLAN- 
IZED  (-izd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Villanizino  (-i'zTng).]     To 
make  vile;  to  debase  ;  to  degrade;  to  revile.     \_R.] 
Were  virtue  by  descent,  a  noble  name 
Could  never  villanize  hie  father's  fame.       liryden. 

Vlllan-i'zer  (-i'zer),  «.     One  who  viUanizes.     [_R.] 

Vil'lan-ous  (-lis),  a.,  Vil'lan-ous-ly,  adv.,  Vil'Ian- 
OUS-ness,  re.     See  ViLLAiNons,  etc. 

Vil'lan-y  (-J?),  re.     See  Villainy. 

Vil-lat'lc  (vil-iat'Tk),  a.  [L.  villaticus  belonging  to  a 
country  house.  See  Village.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  farm 
or  a  village  ;  rural.     "Tame  t)j'HoWc  fowl."  Milton. 

VU'lein  (vTl'lTn),  n.     (Feudal  Law)   See  Villain,  1. 

Vil'len-age  (vil'lgn-aj),re.  [See  Villanage.]  (Feu- 
dal Law)  Villanage.  Blackstone. 

Vil'len-OUS  (-tis),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  viUein. 

II  Vil'li  (vil'li),  n.,  pi.  of  Villus. 

Vil'li-form  (-li-f6rm),  a.  IVillus -\- -form.]  Having 
the  form  or  appearance  of  villi ;  like  close-set  fibers, 
either  hard  or  soft ;  as,  the  teeth  of  perch  are  villiform. 

Vll-lose' (vTl-los'),  a.     (Bot.)  See  Villous. 

ViI-lOS'1-ty  (-los'i-ty),  n.     l.  state  of  being  villous. 

2.  (Bot.)    A  coating  of  long,  slender  hairs. 

3.  (Anat.)  A  villus. 

Vll'lous  (vTl'lus), (t.  [L.  villosus:  cf.  F.  villeux.  Of. 
Velvet.]  1.  Abounding  in,  or  covered  with,  fine  hairs, 
or  a  woolly  substance  ;  shaggy  with  soft  hairs ;  nappy. 

2.  (Anat.)  Furnished  or  clothed  with  villi. 

II  Vil'lus  (-Itis),  re.  ;  pi.  Villi  (-11).  [L.,  shaggy  hair, 
a  tuft  of  hair.]  1.  (Anat.)  One  of  the  minute  papillary 
processes  on  certain  vascular  membranes ;  a  villosity  ; 
as,  villi  cover  the  lining  of  the  small  intestines  of  many 
animals  and  serve  to  increase  the  absorbing  surface. 

2.  pi.  (Bot.)  Fine  hairs  on  plants,  resembling  the  pile 
of  velvet. 

Vim  (vTm),  re.  [L.,  accusative  of  vis  strength.]  Pow- 
er ;  force;  energy;  spirit;  activity;  vigor.     IColloq.] 

II  Vl'men  (vi'mSn),  re.  [L.,  a  twig.]  (Bot.)  A  long, 
slender,  flexible  shoot  or  branch. 

Vlm'l-nal  (vim'l-ual ;  277),  a.  [L.  viminalis  pertain- 
ing to  osiers,  fr.  vimen  a  pliant  twig,  osier.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  twigs ;  consisting  of  twigs  ;  producing  twigs. 

Vl-mln'e-OUS  (vi-mTn'e-us  ;  277),  a.  [L.  vimineus,  fr. 
vimen  pliant  twig.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  twigs  ;  made  of 
pliant  twigs.     "  In  the  hive's  OT'mireeous  dome."    Prior. 

2.  (Bot.)  Producing  long,  slender  twigs  or  shoots. 

Vi-na'ceoua  (vt-na'shiis;  277),a.  [h.vinaceus.  See 
Vine.]     1.  Belonging  to,  or  like,  wine  or  grapes. 

2.  Of  the  color  of  wine,  especially  of  red  wine. 

Vln'al-grette'  (vTn'a-grSf),  n.  [F.,  fr.  vinaigre  vine- 
gar.] 1.  (Cookery)  A  sauce,  made  of  vinegar,  oil,  and 
other  ingredients,  —  used  esp.  for  cold  meats. 

2.  A  small  perforated  box  for  holding  aromatic  vine- 
gar contained  in  a  sponge,  or  a  smelling  bottle  for  smell- 
ing salts  ;  —  called  also  vinegarette. 

3.  A  small,  two-wheeled  vehicle,  like  a  Bath  chair,  to 
be  drawn  or  pushed  by  a  boy  or  man.     [iJ.] 

Vln'al-gTOUS  (vTn'a-grus),  a.    [F.  vinaigre  vinegar.] 

1.  Resembling  vinegar ;  sour. 

2.  Fig. :  Unamiable ;  morose.  Carlyle. 

Vl-nasse'  (vt-nas'),  re.  [F.]  (Chem.)  The  waste  liq- 
uor remaining  in  the  process  of  making  beet  sugar,  — 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  potassium  carbonate.  , 

Vl-nat'i-00  (vi-nSt't-ko),  re.  \V%.vinhatico.]  Madeira 
mahogany ;  the  coarse,  dark-colored  wood  of  the  Persea 
Indica. 

Vin-cen'tlan  (vin-s5n'shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Saint  Vincent  de  Paul,  or  founded  by  him.     [i?.] 

Vln-cen'tlan,  n.  (R.  C.  Ch.)  (a)  Same  asLAZABiST. 
(6)  A  member  of  certain  charitable  sisterhoods. 

VIn'ce-tOX'ln  (vln'se-toks'Tn),  re.  (Chem.)  A  gluco- 
side  extracted  from  the  root  of  the  white  swallowwort 
( Vincetoxicum  officinale,  a  plant  of  the  Asclepias  family) 
as  a  bitter  yellow  amorphous  substance  ;  —  called  also 
asclepiadin,  and  cynanchin. 

Vin'ol-bil'l-ty  (-sT-bTl'T-tj^),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  vincible ;  vincibleness. 

Vln'cl-ble  (vTn'sI-b'l),  a.  [L.  vincibilis,  fr.  vincere  to 
vanquish,  conquer:  cf.  F.  vincible.  See  Viotoe.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  overcome  or  subdued ;  conquerable.  "  He, 
not  vincible  in  spirit  .  .  .  drew  his  sword."  Hayward. 
"  Vincible  by  human  aid."    Paley. 

Vincible  Ignorance  (.Theot.)^  ignorance  within  the  indi- 
vidual's control  and  for  which,  therefore,  he 
is  responsible  liefore  God. 

Vin'cl-ble-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  vincible. 

Vlnc'ture  (vlnk'tiJr;  135),  n.  [L.  vinc- 
tura,  fr.  vincire,  vinctum,  to  bind.]  A  bind- 
ing.    [06s.] 

II  Vta'CU-lum  (vin'kii-lBm),  n. ;  pi.  L. 
ViNCDLA  (-la),  E.  Vinculums  (-liimz).  [L., 
from  vincire,  vinctum,  to  bind.]  1.  A  bond 
of  union ;  a  tie. 

2.  (Math.)  A  straight,  horizontal  mark 
placed  over  two  or  more  members  of  a 
compound  quantity,  which  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  operation,  as  in  the  ex- 
pression a;2  -|-  j^2  —  X  -{-  y. 

3.  (Anat.)  A  band  or  bundle  of  fibers; 
a  f  raenum. 
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4.  (Zo'ol.)  A  commissure  uniting  the  two  mairi  tendom 
In  the  foot  of  certain  birds. 

Vin-de'ml-al  (vln-de'mt-al),  a.  [L.  vindemialis,  fr. 
vindemia  a  vintage.  See  Vintage.]  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  vintage,  or  grape  harvest.     [iJ.] 

Vin-de'ml-ate  (-at),  ?;.  i.  \ti.vindemiare.  SeeViNDE- 
MiAL.]     To  gatlier  the  vintage.     [06j!.]  Evelyn. 

Vin-de'ml-a'tlon  (-a'shtin),  n.  [LL.  vindemiatio.] 
The  operation  of  gathering  grapes.     [06s.]  Bailey. 

Vin'di-ca-ble  (vin'dl-ka-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
vindicated.  —  Vln'di-ca-bil'l-ty  (-bil'i-ty),  n. 

Vin'di-cate  (-kat),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vikdicatei 
(-ka'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Vindicating.]  [L.  vindicatus, 
p.  p.  of  vindicare  to  lay  claim  to,  defend,  avenge.  See 
Vengeance.]  1.  To  lay  claim  to;, to  assert  a  right  to  ; 
to  claim.     IR.] 

Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain  ? 

The  birds  of  heaven,shall  vindicate  their  grain.      Fope. 

2.  To  maintain  or  defend  with  success ;  to  prove  to  be 
valid  ;  to  assert  convincingly ;  to  sustain  against  assault ; 
as,  to  vindicate  a  right,  claim,  or  title. 

3.  To  support  or  maintain  as  true  or  correct,  against 
denial,  censure,  or  objections  ;  to  defend  ;  to  justify. 

"When  the  respondent  denies  any  proposition,  the  opponent 
must  directly  inndicate  .  .  .  that  proposition.  /  H'atts, 

Laugh  where  we  must,  be  candid  where  we  can. 
But  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  Pope. 

4.  To  maintain,  as  a  law  or  a  cause,  by  overthrowing 
enemies.  Milton. 

5.  To  liberate  ;  to  set  free  ;  to  deliver.     [06.S.] 

I  nm  confident  he  deserves  much  more 

Tliat  vindicates  his  country  from  a  tyrant 

Than  he  that  saves  a  citizen.  Massinger, 

6.  To  avenge ;  to  punish ;  as,  a  war  to  vindicate  or 
punish  infidelity.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

God  is  more  powerful  to  exact  subjection  and  to  vindicate  re- 
bellion. Bp.  Pearson. 

Syn.  — To  assert;  maintain;  claim.    SeeAssEKT. 

Vin'dl-ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  re.  [L.  vindicatio  a  laying 
claim,  defense,  vindication.  See  Vindicate.]  1.  The 
act  of  vindicating,  or  the  state  of  being  vindicated ;  'de- 
fense ;  justification  against  denial  or  censure ;  as,  the 
vindication  of  opinions  ;  his  vindication  is  complete. 
Occasion  for  the  vindication  of  this  passage  in  my  book.  Locke, 

2.  ( Civil  Law)  The  claiming  a  thing  as  one's  own ;  the 
asserting  of  a  right  or  title  in,  or  to,  a  thing.        Burrill. 

Vln'di-ca-tive  (vin'dl-kS-tlv ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vindU 
catif.  Cf.  ViNDicTrvE.]  1.  Tending  to  vindicate;  vin- 
dicating ;  as,  a  vindicative  policy. 

2.  Revengeful;  vindictive.     [06s.] 

Vindicative  persons  live  the  life  of  witches,  who,  as  they  are 
mischievous,  so  end  they  infortunate.  Bacon. 

—  Vln'dl-ca-lve-ness,  u. 

Vln'dl-ca'tor  (-ka'ter),  n.    [LL.,  an  avenger.] .  One 
who  vindicates ;  one  who  justifies  or  maintains.     Locke. 
Vln'dl-ca-tO-ry  (-ka-to-rj),  a.    1.  Tending  or  serving 
to  vindicate  or  justify ;  justificatory  ;  vindicative. 
2.  Inflicting  punishment ;  avenging ;  punitory. 
The  afflictions  of  Job  were  no  vindicatory  punishments  to 
take  vengeance  of  his  sins.  Abp.  Bramhalt. 

Vin-dic'tive  (vTn-dTk'tTv),  a.  [For  vindicative,  con- 
fused with  L.  vindicta  revenge,  punishment,  fr.  vindicare 
to  vindicate.  Cf.  Vindicative.]  1.  Disposed  to  revenge ; 
prompted  or  characterized  by  revenge ;  revengeful. 

I  am  vindictive  enough  to  repel  force  by  force.    Dryden. 
2.  Punitive.     [06s.] 

Vindictive  damages.    (Law)  See  under  Damage,  re. 
— VIn-dlc'Uve-ly,  adw.  —  Vln-dlc'tlve-ness,  n. 

Vine  (vin),  n.  [F.  vigne,  L.  vinea  a  vineyard,  vine, 
from  vineus  of  or  belonging  to  wine,  vinum  wine,  grapes. 
See  Wine,  and  cf.  Vignette.]  (Bot.)  (a)  Any  woody 
climbing  plant  which  bears  grapes.  (6)  Hence,  a  climb, 
ing  or  trailing  plant ;  the  long,  slender  stem  of  any  plant 
that  trails  on  the  ground,  or  climbs  by  winding  round  a 
fixed  object,  or  by  seizing  anything  with  its  tendrils,  or 
claspers  ;  a  creeper ;  as,  the  hop  vine;  the  bean  vine;  tho 
vines  of  melons,  squashes,  pumpkins,  and  other  cucurbj« 
taceous  plants. 

There  shall  be  no  grapes  on  the  vine. 

Jer.  viii.  13, 
And  one  went  out  into  the  field  to  gather 
herbs,  and  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered 
thereof  wild  gourds.  2  Kings  iv.  39. 

Vine  apple  (Bot.),  a  small  kind  of 
squash.  Roger  Williams.  —  Vine  beetle 
(Zo'ol.),  any  one  of  several  species  of 
beetles  which  are  injurious  to  the  leaves 
or  branches  of  the  grapevine.  Among 
the  more  important  species  are  the 
grapevine  fidia  (see  FiDi  A),  the  spotted  Vine  Beetle 
Pelidnota  (see  Butilian),  the  vine  flea-  (Oraptodera 
beetle  (Graptodera  chalybea),  the  rose  chalybea). 
beetle  (see  under  Rose),  the  vine  wee- 
vil, and  several  species  of  Colaspis  and  Anomala.  —Vino 
borer.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Any  one  of 
several  species  of  beetles  whose 
larvE  bore  in  the  wood  or  pith 
of  the  grapevine,  especially  I 
Sinoxylon  basilare,  a  small 
species  the  larva  of  which  bores 
in  the  stems,  and  Am,peloglyp- 
ter  sesostris,  a  small  reddish 
brown  weevil  (called  also  vine 
weevil), 
which  pro- 
duces knotlike  galls  on  the  branches 
(6)  A  clearwing  raofhi A: geria  polis- 
tiformis),  .vhose  larva  bores  in  the 
roots  of  the  grapevine  and  is  often 
destructive.  —  Vine  dragon,  an  old 
and  fruitless  branch  of  a  vine.  [06s.] 
Holland. — Vine  forester  (Zo'ol.),  any 
_  one  of  several  species  of  moths  be- 

Vine  Forester  (Aly-  longing  to  Alypia  and  allied  genera, 
pia  octomaculata).  whose  larvae  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
a  Larva;  6  Female  the  grapevine.  —Vine  fretter  (Zo'ol.), 
Imago.  a  plant  louse,  esp.  the  phylloxera. 


Vine  Borer  (Sinoxylon  basU 
tare),  a  Larva  ;  b  Pupa; 
c  Imago. 
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Vine  Inchworm. 
a  Larva  of  Cidaria 

diversilineata. 
b  Imago. 


Vine-Leaf  Roller  (Des- 
ynaculalis). 


Tine  Sings. 


that  injures  the  grapevine.  —Vine  grub  (ZooL),  anyone 

of  numerous  species  of  insect  larvae 

tliat   are   injurious   to   the   gi-ape- 

vine.  —  Vine  hopper  (Zool.),  any  one 

of  several  species  of  leaf  hoppers 

■which  suck  the  sap  of  the  grapevine, 

especially  Enjtiironeura  vitis.    See 

Must,  of   Grape  hopper,  under 

Grape.  — Vine  Inchworm    {Zoo I.). 

the  larva  of  any  species  of  geometrid 

moths  which  feed  on  the  leaves  of 

the  grapevine,  especiallj^  Cidaria 
diversilineata.— 
Vine-leaf  roller  ( Zo- 
ol.),  a  small  moth 
{Desinia  niaculalis) 

whose  larva  makes  a  nest  by  rolling  up 
the  leaves  of  the  grapevine.    The  moth 
is  brownish  black,  spotted  with  white.  — 
Vine  louse  {Zoo/.),  the  phylloxera. 
—  Vine  mildew  (  Bot.),  a  fungous 
growth  which  forms  a  white,  deli- 
cate, cottony  layer  upon  the  leaves, 
young  shoots,  and  fruit  of  the  vine, 
caushig  brown  spots  upon  the  green 
parts,  and  finally  a  hardening  and 
destruction  of  the  vitality  of  the 
surface.    The  plant  has  been  called 
OidiiimTuckeri, hut  isnow  thought 
Male  Imago  ;  b  Lar-   to  be  the  conidia-producing  stage 
va,  nat.  size.  ^f  a^u  Brysiplie. —  Vina  of  Sodom 

(Bot.),  a  plant  named  in  the  Bible  (.Dent,  xxxii.  32),  now 

thought  to  be  identical  with  the  apple  of  Sodom.    See 

Apple  of  Sodom,  under  Apple.  —  Vine 

»a,wfly  (ZooL),  a  small  black  savvfly  (Se- 

laiidria  vitis)  whose  larva  feeds  upon  the 

leaves  of  the  grapevine.  The  larvae  stand 

side  by  side  in  clusters  while  feeding.  — 

Vine  slug  (ZooL),  the  larva  of  the  vine 

sawfly.  —  Vine  sorrel  (Bot.),  a  climbing 

plant  { Cissus  acida)  related  to  the  grape- 
Tine,  and  having  acid  leaves.     It  is  found  in  Florida 

and  the  West  Indies.  — 

Vine  sphinx  (ZooL),  any 

one  of  several  species  of 

hawk  moths.   The  larvae 

feed   on   grapevine 

leaves.  —Vine   weevil. 

(ZooL)    See  Vine  borer 

(a)   above,   and    Wou7id 

gall,  under  Wound. 
Vi'ne-al  (vi'ne-ol),  a. 

[L.  vinealis.']   Of  or  per- 
taining to  vines;  containing 

vines,  [i?.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Vlne'-clad'  (vin'kiSd'), 

a.     Covered  with  vines. 

Vined  (vind),  a.  Having 
leaves  like  those  of  the 
vine;  ornamented  with  vine 
leaves.  "  FtnetZ  and  figured 
columns."    Sir  H.  Wot/on. 

Vlne'dress'er  (vin'drSs'- 

er),  n.    One  who  cultivates,  vine  Sphinx  (Darapsa  myron). 
prunes,  or  cares  for,  grape-  A  Imago  ;  B  Larva, 

vines ;  a  laborer  in  a  vineyard. 

The  sons  of  the  alien  shall  be  your  plowmen  and  your  vine- 
dressers. Isa.  Ixi.  5. 

Vln'e-gar  (vin'e-ger),  n.  [OE.  vinegre,  F.  vinaigre ; 
vin  wine  (L.  vinum)  -f-  aigre  sour.  See  Wine,  and 
Eaqek,  a.]  1.  A  sour  liquid  used  as  a  condiment,  or  as 
a  preservative,  and  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  (acetous) 
fermentation,  or  by  the  artificial  oxidation,  of  wine,  cider, 
beer,  or  the  hke. 

I^^"  The  characteristic  sourness  of  vinegar  is  due  to 
acetic  acid,  of  which  it  contains  from  three  to  five  per 
cent.  Wine  vinegar  contains  also  tartaric  acid,  citric 
acid,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  anything  sour ;  —  used  also  metaphorically. 

Here  's  the  challenge  :  .  .  ,  I  warrant  there 's  vinegar  and  pep- 
per in 't.  Slialc. 

Aromatic  vinegar,  strong  acetic  acid  highly  flavored 
with  aromatic  substances.  —  Mother  of  vinegar.  See  4th 
Mother.  —  Radical  vinegar,  acetic  acid.  —  Thlevea'  vine- 
gar. See  under  Thief.  —  Vinegar  eel  _ 
(ZooL),  a  minute  nematode  worm 
(Leptodera  oxophila,  or  Angnillula 
acetiglutinis),  commonly  found  in 
great  numbers  in  vinegar,  sour  paste, 
and  other  fermenting  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  —  called  also  vinegar  worm,  _ 
-Vinegar  lamp  (CTem.),  a  fanciful  Vinegar Eel.Female, 
name  of  an  apparatus  designed  to  oxi-  much  enlarged,  m 
dize  alcohol  to  acetic  acid  by  means  Mouth  ;o  Eggs';  v 
of  platinum  black.  —  Vinegar  plant.  Genital  Opening ; 
See  4th  Mother.  —  Vinegar  tre6(7io<.),  x  Anus, 
the  stag-horn  sumac  (Rhus  lyphina), 
whose  acid  berries  have  been  used  to  intensify  the  sour- 
ness of  vinegar.  —  Wood  vinegar.    See  under  Wood. 

Vln'e-gar,  v.  t.     To  convert  into  vinegar ;  to  make 
like  vinegar ;  to  render  sour  or  sharp.     \Obs.'\ 
Hoping  that  he  hath  vinegared  his  senses 
As  he  was  bid.  B.  Jonson. 

■Vln'e-gar-ette'  (-Sf),  n.    See  Vinaigrette,  n.,  2. 

Vln'e-gar-y  (vin'e-ger-y),  a.  Having  the  nature  of 
vinegar ;  sour ;  unamiable. 

VUl'er  (vin'er),  n.    A  vinedresser.     [06«.] 

Vln'er-y  (-3^),  ra.  1.  A  vineyard.  [06«.]  "TheOTB- 
en/ of  Earner."  Fabyan. 

2.  A  structure,  usually  inclosed  with  glass,  for  rearing 
and  protecting  vines ;  a  grapery. 

Vl-nette'  (vT-nSf),  n.  [Cf.  ViaNETTE.]  A  sprig  or 
branch.     [Archaic']  Halliwell. 

Vln'ewed  (vTn'ud),  a.     Same  as  Vinnewed. 

Vlne'yard  (vTn'yerd),  n.  [For  OE.  winyard,  AS. 
wlngenrd  ;  influenced  by  E.  vine.  See  Wine,  and  Yard 
an  inclo.sure.]  An  inclosure  or  yard  for  grapevines; 
a  plantation  of  vines  producing  grapes. 

Vlne'yard-lst,  n.     One  who  cultiv.ates  a  vineyard. 

II  Vlngt'  et'  un'  (v5n'  tS'  un').  [F.,  twenty  and  one.] 
A  game  at  cards,  played  by  two  or  more  persons.  The 
fortune  of  each  player  depends  upon  obtaining  from  the 


dealer  such  cards  that  the  sum  of  their  pips,  or  spots,  is 
twenty-one,  or  a  number  near  to  it. 

Vlngt'un'  (vSN'tiiN'),  n.    Contraction  for  Vingt  et  UK. 

Vin'ic  (vTn'ik  or  vi'nik),  a.  (Chem.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  wine  ;  as,  vinic  alcohol. 

Vln'i-CUl'ture  (vTn'i-kul'tiSr),  n.  [L.  vinum  wine  -f- 
cultura  culture.]  The  cultivation  of  the  vine,  esp.  for 
making  wine  ;  viticulture. 

Vin'newed  (vTn'iid),  a.  [See  Fenowed.]  Moldy; 
musty.  [Written  also  OT'reewe)^.]  [Obs.  ox  Prov.  Eng.1 
—  Vin'newed-ness,  ra.    [Oi«.] 

Many  of  Chaucer's  words  arc  become,  as  it  were,  vinnewed 
and  hoary  with  over-long  lying.  F.  Beaumont. 

Vin'ny  (vin'ny),  ff.    Vinnewed.    [Obs.oT  Prov.Eng.'] 

Vin'O-len-cy  (-S-len-sy),  n.  [L.  vinolentia.  See  ViN- 
OLENT.]     Drunkenness.     \_Obs.~\ 

Vin'0-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  vinolentus,  fr.  vinum  wine.] 
Given  to  wine  ;  drunken  ;  intemperate.   [Obs.^    Chaucer. 

Vin-om'e-ter  (vTn-5m'e-ter),  n.  [L.  vinum  wine  -|- 
-meter.]  An  instrument  for  determining  the  strength  or 
purity  of  wine  by  measuring  its  density. 

II  Vln'  or'di'naire'  (vSn'  Sr'de'nSr').  [F.,  lit.,  common 
wine.]     A  cheap  claret,  used  as  a  table  wine  in  France. 

Vl-nose'  (vt-nos'),  (7.     Vinous. 

Vi-nos'1-ty  (vt-ubs'i-ty),  m.  [L.  vinnsitas :  cf.  F.  vi- 
nosite.]     The  quality  or  state  of  being  vinous. 

Vi'nous  (vi'ntis),  n.  [L.  vinosus,  fr.  vinum  wine  :  cf. 
F.  vineux.  See  Wine.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  wine  ;  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  wine ;  as,  a  vinous  taste. 

Vln'qulsh  (vTn'kwish),  n.     {Far.)  See  VANQtnsH,  n. 

Vint'age  (vTnt'aj ;  48),  n.  [Corrupted  by  influence 
of  vintner,  vintry,  from  OE.  vindage,  vendage,  for  ven- 
dange,  OF.  vendenge,  F.  vendange,  from  L.  vindemia ; 
vinum  wine,  grapes  -f-  demere  to  take  off  ;  de  -j-  emere, 
originally,  to  take.  See  Wine,  Redeem,  and  cf.  Vinde- 
MlAL.]  1.  The  produce  of  the  vine  for  one  season,  in 
grapes  or  in  wine  ;  as,  the  vintage  is  abundant ;  the  vint- 
age of  France ;  wine  of  the  vintage  of  1810. 

2.  The  act  or  time  of  gathering  the  crop  of  grapes,  oi 
making  the  wine  for  a  season. 

Vintage  spring,  a  wine  fount.  —  Vintage  time,  the  time 
of  gathering  grapes  and  making  wine.  Milton. 

Vlnt'a-ger  (-o-jer),  n.  [From  Vintage  :  cf.  F.  ven- 
dangeur.']     One  who  gathers  the  vintage. 

Vlnt'a-glng  (-a-jing),  n.  The  act  of  gathering  the 
vintage,  or  crop  of  grapes. 

Vlnt'ner  (-ner),  n.  [OE.  vintener,  viniter,  OF.  vine- 
tier,  vinotier,  LL.  vinetarius,  fr.  L.  vinetum  a  vineyard, 
fr.  vinum  wine.  See  Wine.]  One  who  deals  in  wine  ;  a 
wine  seller,  or  wine  merchant. 

VInt'ry  (-ry),  n.  [OB.  viniterie,  from  OF.  vinotier, 
vinetier,  wine  merchant.  See  Vintner.]  A  place  where 
wine  is  sold.     [Obs.J  Ainsworth. 

VIn'y  (vin'y),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vines  ;  produ- 
cing, or  abounding  in,  vines.  P.  Fletcher. 

Vl'nyl  (vi'nil),  ra.  [L.  «MMm  wine -f- -y^-]  (Chem.) 
The  hypothetical  radical  C2H3,  regarded  as  the  charac- 
teristic residue  of  ethylene  and  that  related  series  of 
unsaturated  hydrocarbons  with  which  the  allyl  com- 
pounds are  homologous. 

Vi'Ol  (vi'ul),  n.  [F.  viole ;  cf .  Pr.  viola,  viula,  Sp. , 
Pg.,  &  It.  viola,  Jjii.  vitula ;  of  uncertain  origin;  per- 
haps from  L.  vitulari  to  celebrate  a  festival,  keep  holi- 
day, be  joyful,  perhaps  originally,  to  sacrifice  a  calf  (vitu- 
lus  ;  cf.  Veal).    Cf.  Fiddle,  Vielle,  2d  Viola,  Violin.] 

1.  (Mus.)  A  stringed  musical  instrument  formerly  in 
use,  of  the  same  form  as  the  violin,  but  larger,  and  hav- 
ing six  strings,  to  be  struck  with  a  bow,  and  the  neck 
furnished  with  frets  for  stopping  the  strings. 

Mc  softer  airs  befit,  and  softer  strings 

Of  lute,  or  viol  still,  more  apt  for  mournful  things.   Milton, 

J^^^  The  name  is  now  applied  as  a  general  term  to 
designate  instruments  of  the  violin  kind,  as  tenor  viol, 
bass  viol,  etc. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  large  rope  sometimes  used  in  weighing 
anchor.     [Written  also  voyal,  and  voyoL]  Totten. 

II  Vi'O-la  (vi'o-la),  n.  [L.,  a  violet.  See  Violet.] 
[Bot.)  A  genus  of  polypetalous  herbaceous  plants,  in- 
cluding all  kinds  of  violets. 

Vl'o-la  (vi'o-14  or  ve-6'la),  n.  [It.  See  Viol.] 
(3Ius.)  An  instrument  in  form  and  use  resembling  the 
violin,  but  larger,  and  a  fifth  lower  in  compass. 

II  Viola  da  hraccio  [It.,  viol  for  the  arm],  the  tenor  viol, 
or  viola,  a  fifth  lower  than  the  violin.  Its  part  is  written 
in  the  alto  clef,  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  alto.  — 
II  Viola  da  gamba  [It.,  viol  for  the  leg],  an  instrument  re- 
sembling the  viola,  but  larger,  and  held  between  the 
knees.  It  is  now  rarely  used.  —  II  Viola  da  spalla  [It. ,  viol 
for  the  shoulder],  an  instrument  formerly  used,  resem- 
bling the  viola,  and  intermediate  in  size  between  the 
viola  and  the  viola  da  gamba.  —  II  Viola  dl  amore  ("It.,  viol 
of  love  :  cf.  F.  viole  dUrmour],  a  viol,  larger  than  the  viola, 
having  catgut  strings  upon,  and  brass  or  steel  wires 
under,  the  keyboard.  These,  sounding  sympathetically 
with  the  strings,  yield  a  peculiarly  soft  and  silvery 
sound.    It  is  now  seldom  used. 

Vi'0-la-ble  (vi'o-la-b'l),  o.  [L.  violabilis :  c,i.  F.  vio- 
lable.  See  Violate.]  Capable  of  being  violated,  broken, 
or  injured.  —  Vl'O-la-Wy ,  adv. 

Vl'O-la'ceousC-la'shiSs),  a.  [L.  violacens,  fr.  viola  a 
violet.]     1.  Resembling  violets  in  color  ;  bluish  purple. 

2.  (Bot. )  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  natural  order  of  plants, 
of  which  the  violet  is  the  type.  It  contains  about  twenty 
genera  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  species. 

Vi'0-lan'l-llne  (-15n'i-lTn  or  -len),  n.  [Violat  -\-  ani- 
line.'] (Chem.)  A  dyestuff  of  the  induline  group,  made 
from  aniline,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  indigo  in  dye- 
ing wool  and  silk  .a  violet-blue  or  a  gr.ay-bliie  color. 

Vl'0-lan'tln  (-tin),  n.  [See  VioLunic]  (Chem.)  A 
complex  nitrogenous  substance,  produced  as  a  yellow 
crystalline  substance,  aud  regarded  as  a  complex  deriva- 
tive of  barbituric  acid. 

Vl'0-la-quer'cit-rln  (-Ift-kwer'sTt-rtn),  n.  (Chem.)  A 
yellow  crystalline  glucoside  obtained  from  the  pansy  (  Vio- 
la tricolor),  and  decomposing  into  glucose  and  quorcitrin. 


Vl'O-las'cent  (vi'o-lSs'sent),  a.    Violescent.     [ij.] 
Vi'o-late  (vi'o-lat),  v.  t.     limp.   &  p.  p.  Violated 
(-la'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Violating.]     [L.  violatus,  p. 
p.  of  violare  to  violate,  fr.  vis  strength,  force.     See  Vio- 
lent.]    1.  To  treat  in  a  violent  manner  ;  to  abuse. 

His  wife  Boadicea  violated  with  stripes,  his  daughters  with 
rape.  Milton. 

2.  To  do  violence  to,  as  to  anything  that  should  be 
held  sacred  or  respected  ;  to  profane  ;  to  desecrate ;  to 
break  forcibly  ;  to  trench  upon  ;  to  infringe. 

Violated  vows 
'Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend.  Skak. 

Oft  have  they  violated 
The  temple,  oft  the  law,  with  foul  affronts.      Milton. 

3.  To  disturb  ;  to  interrupt.  "  Employed,  it  seems,  to 
OToZa/e  sleep."  Milton. 

4.  To  commit  rape  on  ;  to  ravish  ;  to  outrage. 

Syii.  — To  injure ;  disturb ;  interrupt ;  infringe ;  trans- 
gress; profane;  deflour;  debauch;  disbonnr. 

Vl'0-la'tion  (-la'shiSn),  n.  [L.  violatio  :  cf.  F.  violet 
tion.]  The  act  of  violating,  treating  with  violence,  or 
injuring  ;  the  state  of  being  violated.     Specifically :  — 

(a)  Infringement ;  transgression  ;  nonobservance  ;  as, 
the  violation  of  law  or  positive  command,  of  covenants, 
promises,  etc.     "The  OT'o/cr<ion  of  my  faith."  Shak. 

(b)  An  act  of  irreverence  or  desecr>ation  ;  profanation  or 
contemptuous  treatment  of  sacred  things  ;  as,  the  viola- 
tion of  a  church.  Udall, 

(c)  Interruption,  as  of  sleep  or  peace  ;  disturbance. 

(d)  Ravishment ;  rape ;  outrage.  Shak. 
Vl'0-la-tive  (vi'o-la-ttv),  a.     Violating,  or  tending  to 

violate. 

Vl'o-la'tor  (-la'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  violates  ;  an 
infringer  ;  a  profaner  ;  a  ravisher. 
Vi'ole  (vi'ol  or  ve-ol'),  n.  A  vial.  \_Obs.]  Chaucer, 
Vi'0-lence  (vi'o-lens),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  violentia.  See 
Violent.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  violent ;  highly 
excited  action,  whether  physical  or  moral;  vehemence; 
impetuosity  ;  force. 

That  seal 
You  ask  with  such  a  violence,  the  king, 
Mine  and  your  master,  with  his  own  hand  gave  me.    Shak, 
All  the  elements 
At  least  had  gone  to  wrack,  disturbed  and  torn 
With  the  violence  of  this  conflict.  Milton. 

2.  Injury  done  to  that  which  is  entitled  to  respect, 
reverence,  or  observance ;  profanation  ;  infringement ; 
unjust  force ;  outrage ;  assault. 

Do  violence  to  no  man.  Luke  iii.  14. 

We  can  not,  without  offering  violence  to  all  records,  divine 

and  human,  deny  an  universal  deluge,  T.  Burnet. 

Looking  down,  he  saw 

The  whole  earth  filled  with  violence.  Milton. 

3.  Ravishment ;  rape  ;  constupration. 

To  do  violence  on,  to  attack ;  to  murder.  "  She  . . .  did 
violence  on  herself."  Shak.  —  To  do  violence  to,  to  out- 
rage ;  to  injure ;  as,  he  does  violence  to  his  own  opinions, 

Syn.— Vehemence;  outrage;  fierceness;  eagerness; 
violation ;  infraction ;  infringement ;  transgression ;  op- 
pression. 

Vi'O-lence,  v.  t.  To  assault ;  to  injure  ;  also,  to  bring 
by  violence ;  to  compel.     \_Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Vi'O-lent  (-lent),  a.  [F.,  from  L.  violentus,  from  vis 
strength,  force ;  probably  akin  to  Gr.  is  a  muscle, 
strength.]  1.  Moving  or  acting  with  physical  strength ; 
urged  or  impelled  with  force  ;  excited  by  strong  feeling 
or  passion  ;  forcible ;  vehement ;  impetuous ;  fierce ; 
furious ;  severe ;  as,  a  violent  blow  ;  the  violent  attack 
of  a  disease. 

Float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea.  Sfiak. 

A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast.  Milton. 

2.  Acting,  characterized,  or  produced  by  unjust  or 
improper  force ;  outrageous ;  unauthorized ;  as,  a  violent 
attack  on  the  right  of  free  speech. 

To  bring  forth  more  violent  deeds.  Milton. 

Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life.    Sliak. 

3.  Produced  or  effected  by  force  ;  not  spontaneous ; 
unnatural;  abnormal. 

These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends.  Shak. 

No  violent  state  can  be  perpetual.  T.  Burnet. 

Ease  would  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void.         Jlilton. 

Violent  presumption  (Law),  presumption  of  a  fact  th.it 
arises  from  proof  of  circumstances  which  necessarily  at- 
tend such  facts.  —  Violent  profits  (Scots  Law),  rents  or 
profits  of  an  estate  obtained  by  a  tenant  wrongfully 
holding  over  after  warning.  They  are  recoverable  in  a 
process  of  removing. 

Syn. —  Fierce;  vehement;  outrageous;  boisterous; 
turbulent;  impetuous;  p.assionate ;  severe;  extreme. 

Vl'0-lent,  n.     An  assailant.     [Obs.]        Dr.  II.  More. 

Vl'0-lent,  V.  t.  [Cf.  F.  violenler.]  To  urge  with  \'\o- 
lence.     [Ohs.]  Fuller. 

Vl'0-lent,  V.  i.   To  be  violent ;  to  act  violently.  [Ofo.] 
The  grief  is  flue,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 
And  violenteth  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it.  Shak. 

Vl'0-lent-ly,  adv.     in  a  violent  manner. 

Vi'0-les'cent  (-IBs'sent),  a.  [L.  viola  a  violet.]  Tend- 
ing to  a  violet  color  ;  violascent. 

Vl'o-let  (vi'o-lSt),  ra.  [F.  violette  a  violet  (cf.  violet 
violet-colored),  dim.  of  OP.  viole  a  violet,  L.  viola  ;  akin 
to  Gr.  lov.  Cf.  Iodine.]  1.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  or  flower 
of  the  genus  I  'iolo,  of  many  species.  The  violets  are  gen- 
erally low,  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  flowers  of  many 
of  the  species  are  blue,  while  others  are  white  or  yellow, 
or  of  several  colors, as  the  pansy  (Viola  tricolor). 

U^ff^  The  cultivated  sweet  violet  is  Viola  odornta  of 
Europe.  The  common  blue  violet  of  the  eastern  United 
StatoH  is  V.  cucullata ;  the  sand,  or  bird-foot,  violet  is 
V.  pedala. 

2.  The  color  of  a  violet,  or  that  part  of  the  spectrum 
farthest  from  red.  It  is  the  most  refrangible  part  of 
the  spectrum. 

3.  In  art,  a  color  produced  by  a  combination  of  red  and 
blue  in  equal  proportions ;  a  bluish  purple  color.   MoUett. 
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Violet  (Polyommatm  pseudargioltts), 
a  Male  Imago  ;  b  Side  View. 


Violet-tip. 


4.  (Zo'dl.)     Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  small 
violet-colored  butter- 
flies belonging  to  Ly-  ^=„.^  \  /  fl 
csena,    or    Rusticus, 
and  allied  genera. 

Corn  violet.  See  un- 
der Corn.  —  Dame 'B 
violet.  (Bot.)  See 
Damewort.  —Dog- 
tooth violet.  (Bot.) 
See  under  Dogtooth. 
—  Water  violet  {Bot.),  an  aquatic  European  herb  (Hotto- 
nia  palustris)  with  pale  purplish  flowers  and  pinnatifid 
leaves. 

Vi'o-let  (vi'S-lgt),  a.  [Cf.  F.  violet.  See  Violet,  n.] 
Dark  blue,  inclining  to  red ;  bluish  purple ;  having  a  color 
produced  by  red  and  blue  combined. 

Violet  shell  (Zoiil.),  any  species  of  lanthina ;  —  called  also 
violet  snail.  See  Ianthina.  —  Violet  wood,  a  name  given 
to  several  kinds  of  hard  purplisli  or  reddish  woods,  as 
king  wood,  my.all 
wood,  and  the  wood 
of  the  Andira  vio- 
lacea,  a  tree  of  Gui- 
ana. 

Vl'0-let-tlp' 

(-tip'),  n.  (Zo'dl.) 
A  very  handsome 
American  butterfly 
(Polygonia  interro- 
gatioiiis).  Its  wings 
are  mottled  with 
various  shades  of 
red  and  brown  and 
have  violet  tips. 

Vi'O-lin' (vi'6-lTn'),  re.   \lt.  violino,  ^m.  oi  viola.   See 
Viol.]      {Mus.)    A  small  instrument 
with  (our  strings,  played  with  a  bow ; 
a  fiddle. 

(5^°°  The  violin  is  distinguished  for 
the  brilliancy  and  gayety,  as  well  as 
the  power  and  variety,  of  its  tones, 
and  in  the  orchestra  it  is  the  leading 
and  most  important  instrument. 

Vl'0-Iine  (vi'o-lTn  or  -len),  re. 
(Chem.)  (a)  A  pale  yellow  amor- 
phous substance  of  alkaloidai  nature 
and  emetic  properties,  said  to  have 
been  extracted  from  the  root  and  foli- 
age of  the  violet  ( Viola),  (b)  Mauve 
aniline.     See  under  Mauve. 

Vi'o-lln'ist  (-Itn'ist),  re.  [Cf.  F. 
vioHniste,  violoniste.  It.  violinista.'\ 
A  player  on  the  violin. 

Vl'Ol-ist  (vi'iil-ist),  re.  [Cf.  F.  vio- 
liste.']    A  player  on  the  viol. 

Vl'O-lon-cel'llSt  (ve'o-15n-sel'lTst),  re.  [Cf.  F.  I'iolon- 
eelliste.  It.  violonceUista.']    A  player  on  the  violoncello. 

Vl'0-lon-cel'lo  (-chel'16  or  -sel'lo  ;  277),  re.  [It.  vio- 
loncello, dim.  of  violone  a  baas  viol.  See  Violone.] 
(Miis.)  A  stringed  instrument  of  music;  a  bass  viol  of 
four  strings,  or  a  bass  violin  %vith  long,  large  strings, 
giving  sounds  an  octave  lower  than  the  viola,  or  tenor  or 
alto  violin. 

II  Vi'0-lO'ne  (ve'6-16'na),  n.  [It.  violone,  augment,  of 
viola  a  viol.  See  Viol.]  (Mus.)  The  largest  instru- 
ment of  the  bass-viol  kind,  having  strings  tuned  an  oc- 
tave below  those  of  the  violoncello ;  the  contrabasso ;  — 
called  also  double  ba.ss.     [Written  also  violono.'] 

Vl'0-lous  (vi'o-liisj,  «.   Violent.    [06s.]    J.  Fletcher. 

Vl'O-lU'rle  (vi'o-lu'rik),  a.  {Violet  4-  ha.Tbituric.'] 
{Chem.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  complex 
nitroso  derivative  of  barbituric  acid.  It  is  obtained  as 
a  white  or  yellow  crystalline  substance,  and  forms  char- 
acteristic yellow,  blue,  and  violet  salts. 

Vl'per  (vi'per),  re.  [F.  vipere,  L.  vipera,  probably 
contr.  fr.  vivipera  ;  vivus  alive  +  parere  to  bring  forth, 
because  it  was  believed  to  be  the  only  serpent  that  brings 
forth  living  young.     Cf.  Quick,  a.,  Parent,  Viviparous, 

WlVERN, 
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Common  European  Viper  (,Pelias  bents). 
family  Viperidse. 

There  came  a  viper  out  of  the  heat,  and  fastened  on  his  hand. 

Acts  xxviii.  3. 

^W^  Among  the  best-known  species  are  the  European 
adder  (Pelias  berus),  the  European  asp  ( Vipera  nspis), 
the  African  horned  viper  ( V.  cerastes),  and  the  Indian 
viper  (Daboia  Russellii). 

2.  A  dangerous,  treacherous,  or  malignant  person. 
Who  committed 
To  such  a  viper  his  most  sacred  trust 
Of  secrecy.  Milton. 

Homed  viper.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Cerastes. —  Eed  viper  (.Z'ooZ.), 
the  copperhead. —Viper  fish  (Zo'dl),  a  small,  slender, 
phosphorescent  deep-sea  flsh  (.Chmiliodus  Sloanii).  It 
has  long  ventral  and  dorsal  fins,  a  large  mouth,  and  very 
long,  sharp  teeth.  —  Viper's  bngloss  (Bot.),  a  rough-leaved 
bienrnal  herb  (Echium  rulgare)  having  shovry  purplish 
blue  flowers.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated,  but  has  become 
a  pestilent  weed  in  fields  from  New  York  to  Virginia. 
Also  called  blue  t«ee(i.  —  Viper's  grass  (Boi.),  a  perennial 
composite   herb   (Scorzonera   Hispanica)  with  narrow. 


entire  leaves,  and  solitary  heads  of  yellow  flowers.    The 
long,  white,  carrot-shaped  roots  are  used  for  food  in  Spain 
and  some  other  countries.    Called  also  viper  grass. 
11  Vi'per-i'na  (vi'per-i'na),  re.  pi.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Vipee- 

OIDEA. 

Vi'per-ine  (vi'per-Tn ;  277),  a.  [L.  viperinus  :  cf.  F. 
viperin.^  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  viper  or  vipers;  resem- 
bling a  viper. 

Viperine  snake.  (Zo'dl.)  (o)  Any  venomous  snake  of  the 
family  Viperidoe.  (b)  A  harmless  snake  resembling  a 
viper  in  form  or  color,  esp.  Tropidonoi  us  viperinus,  a  small 
European  species  which  resembles  the  viper  in  color. 

Vl'per-ish,  a.     Somewhat  like  a  viper ;  viperous. 

II  Vi'per-r,i'de-a  (-oi'de-a),  )  re.  pi.    [NL.    See  Viper, 

II  Vi'per-Oi'des  (-oi'dez),  (  and  -oiD.]  (Zo'dl.)  A 
division  of  serpents  which  includes  the  true  vipers  of  the 
Old  World  and  the  rattlesnakes  and  moccasin  snakes  of 
America ;  —  called  also  Viperiv  x. 

Vi'per-OUS  (->is),  a.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  viper ; 
malignant ;  venomous ;  as,  a  viperous  tongue.  "  This 
viperous  slander."      Shak.  — Vi'per-OUS-ly,  adv. 

Vi'ra-gin'i-an  (vi'ra-jtn'I-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaming  to 
a  virago  ;  having  the  qualities  of  a  virago.  Milton. 

Vi'ra-gin'i-ty  (-I-ty),  re.  The  qualities  or  character- 
istics of  a  virago. 

Vi-ra'go  (vt-ra'gS ;  277),  n. ;  pi.  Viragoes  (-goz). 
[L.  virago,  -inis,  from  vir  a  man.  See  Virile.]  1.  A 
woman  of  extraordinary  stature,  strength,  and  courage  ; 
a  woman  who  has  the  robust  body  and  masculine  mind 
of  a  man  ;  a  female  warrior. 

To  arms  I  to  arms !  the  Serce  virago  cries.         Pope. 

2.  Hence,  a  mannish  woman ;  a  bold,  turbulent  woman ; 
a  termagant ;  a  vixen. 

Virago  .  .  .  serpent  under  femininity.       Chaucer. 

Vlre  (ver),  re.  [OF.  vire,  fr.  virer  to  turn.  Cf.  Veer, 
Vireton.]  An  arrow,  having  a  rotary  motion,  formerly 
used  with  the  crossbow.     Cf.  Vireton.  Ganger. 

Vlr'e-lay  (vlr'e-la),  re.  [F.  virelai;  virer  to  turn -f- 
lai  a  song,  a  lay.]  An  ancient  French  song,  or  short 
poem,  wholly  in  two  rhymes,  and  composed  in  short 
lines,  with  a  retrain. 

Of  such  matter  made  he  many  lavs. 
Sonars,  complaints,  roundels,  viretat/es.         Chaucer. 
To  which  a  lady  sung  a  virelay.  Dryden. 

WW^  "  The  virelay  admitted  only  two  rhymes,  and, 
after  employing  one  for  some  time,  the  poet  was  virer, 
or  to  turn,  to  the  other."  Nares. 

Vl'rent  (vi'rent),  a.  [L.  virens,  p.  pr.  of  virere  to  be 
green.]     Green ;  not  withered,     [i?.]       Sir  T.  Browne. 

Vlr'e-0  (vir'e-o),  re.     [L.,  a  species  of  bird.]     (Zo'dl.) 
Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  American 
singing  birds  belonging  to  Vireo  and  allied 
genera  of  the  family  Vireonidse. 
In  many  of  the  species  the  back  is 
greenish,  or  olive-colored.  Called 
also  greenlet. 

11^^  In  the  Eastern 
United  States  the  most 
common  species  are  the 
white-eyed  vireo  (Vireo 
Soveboracensis),  the  red- 
eyed  vireo  {V.  olivaceus).  Red-eyed  Vireo  (FiVeo 
the  blue-headed,  or  soli-  olivaceus). 
tary,  vireo  ( V.  solitarius), 

the  warbling  vireo  ( V.  gilvus),  and  the  yellow-throated 
vireo  ( V.  flavifrons).  All  these  are  noted  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  songs. 

Vl-res'cence  (vt-res'sens),  n.  (Bot.)  The  act  or  state 
of  becoming  green  through  the  formation  of  chlorophyll. 

Vi-res'cenf  (-sent),  a.  [L.  virescens,  p.  pr.  of  vire- 
scere  to  grow  green,  verb  incho.  fr.  virere  to  be  green.] 
Beginning  to  be  green  ;  slightly  green ;  greenish. 

Vir'e-ton  (vir'e-t5n),  re.  [F.  See  Vire.]  An  arrow 
or  bolt  for  a  crossbow  having  feathers  or  br?  ss  placed  at 
an  angle  with  the  shaft  to  make  it  spin  in  flying. 

Vlr'ga-Ueu  (ver'ga-loo),  re.  [Cf.  Viegouleuse.]  (Bot.) 
A  valuable  kind  of  pear,  of  an  obovate  shape  and  with 
melting  flesh  of  delicious  flavor ;  —  more  properly  called 
'White  Doyenne.  [Written  also  virgaloo,  vergalieu,  ver- 
galoo,  etc.] 

Vir'gate  (-gat),  a.  [L.  rirgatus  made  of  twigs,  fr. 
j^M-jra  a  twig,  rod.  See  Verge  a  rod.]  (iJo/. )  Having  the 
form  of  a  straight  rod ;  wand-shaped ;  straight  and  slender. 

Vir'gate,  n.  [LL.  virgata,  virgata  terrae,  so  much 
land  as  virga  terrae,  aland  measure,  contains,  fr.  L.  virga 
a  twig,  rod.]  A  yardland,  or  measure  of  land  varying 
from  fifteen  to  forty  acres.     [OAs.]  T.  Warton. 

Vlr'ga-ted  (ver'ga-ted),  a.  [L.  virgatus  striped.  See 
ViRGATE,  ffj     Striped ;  streaked.     \Obs.'] 

Virge  (verj),  n.     A  wand.     See  Verge.     [06s.] 

Vir'ger  (ver'jer),  n.     See  Verger.     [06s.] 

Vir-gil'l-an  (ver-jil'i-an),  a.     [L.  Virgilianus,  better 
Vergilianus.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  Virgil,  the  Roman  poet ; 
resembling  the  style  of  Virgil.     [Spelt  also  Vergilian.l 
The  rich  Virgilian  rustic  measure 
Of  Lari  Maxume.  Tennyson. 

Vlr'gln  (ver'jin),  re.  [L.  virgo,  -inis:  cf.  OF.  virgine, 
virgene,  virge,  vierge,  F.  vierge."]  1.  A  woman  who  has 
had  no  carnal  knowledge  of  man ;  a  maid. 

2.  A  person  of  the  male  sex  who  has  not  known  sexual 
indulgence.     [Archaic]  Wyclif. 

These  are  they  which  were  not  defiled  with  women  ;  for  they 
are  virgins.  £ev.  xiv.  4. 

He  his  flesh  hath  overcome  ; 
He  was  a  virgin,  as  he  said,  Gower. 

3.  (Astron.)  See  Virgo. 

4.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  gossamer- 
winged  butterflies  of  the  family  Lycasnidx. 

5.  (Zo'dl.)  A  female  insect  producing  eggs  from  which 
young  are  hatched,  though  there  has  been  no  fecunda- 
tion by  a  male ;  a  parthenogenetic  insect. 

The  Virgin,  or  The  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
Mother  of  our  Lord.  —  Virgin's  bower  (Bot.),  a  name  given 
to  several  climbing  plants  of  the  genus  Clematis,  as  C. 
Vitalba  of  Europe,  and  C.  Virginiana  of  North  America- 


Virginia  Creeper. 


Vlr'gln  (ver'jin),  a.     1.  Being  a  virgin;  chaste ;' of ' 

or  pertaining  to  a  virgin  ;  becoming  a  virgin ;  ihaidenly ; 

modest ;  indicating  modesty ;  as,  a  virgin  blush.  "  Virgin 

shame."  Cowley. 

Innocence  and  virgin  modesty  .  .  . 

That  would  be  wooed,  and  not  unsought  be  won.    Milton. 

2.  Pure  ;  undefiled  ;  unmixed  ;  fresh ;  new ;  as,  virgin 
soil;  f  ir^tre  gold.    "Virgin  Hatch."  G.  TV.  Cable. 

The  white  cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart.        Shak. 
A  few  ounces  of  mutton,  with  a  little  virgin  oil.    Zandor, 

3.  Not  yet  pregnant ;  impregnant.  Milton. 
Vlr'gln,  V.  i.    To  act  the  virgin  ;  to  be  or  keep  chaste ; 

—  followed  by  it.    See  It,  5.    [06s.]    "  My  true  lip  hath 
virgined  it  e'er  since  [that  kiss]."  Shak. 

Vir'gln-al  (-al),  a.  [L.  virginalis :  cf.  F.  virginal.'] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  virgin ;  becoming  a  virgin  ;  maid- 
enly.    "  Chastity  and  honor  virginal."  Spenser. 

Virginal  generation  (St'oZ.),  parthenogenesis. —  Virginal 
membrane  (Anat.),  the  hymen. 

Vlr'gin-al,  re.  [Cf .  F.  virginale  ;  —  probably  so  called 
from  being  used  by  young  girls,  or  virgins.]  (3Ius.)  An 
instrument  somewhat  resembling  the  spinet,  but  having 
a  rectangular  form,  like  the  small  piano.  It  had  strings 
and  keys,  but  only  one  wire  to  a  note.  The  instrument 
was  used  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  is  now  wholly  ob- 
solete.    It  was  sometimes  called  a.  pair  of  virginals. 

Vlr'gin-al,  v.  i.  To  play  with  the  fingers,  as  if  on  a 
virginal ;  to  tap  or  pat.  [06s.]  "  StiU  TOrjireaZjn*^  upon 
his  palm  !  "  Shak. 

Vir'gin-hood  (-hood),  re.     Virginity;  maidenhood. 

Vlr-gln'l-a  (ver-jlu'l-a),  re.  One  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  —  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
State  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  cowslip  (Bot.),  the  American  lungwort  (Mer- 
tensia  Viryinica).  —  Virginia  creeper 
(Bot.)^  a  common  ornamental  North 
American  woody  vine  (Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia),  climbing  extensively 
by  means  of  tendrils ;  —  called  also 
woodbine,  and  American  ivy.  [U.S.] 

—  Virginia  fence.    See  Worm  fence, 
under  Fence.  —  Virginia  nightingale 
{Zo'dl. ),  the  cardinal  bird.    See 
under  Cardinal.  — Virginia 
quail  (Zo'dl.),  the  bobwhite.  —  ' 
Virginia  reel,   an  old  English 
coiitradance ;  —  so   called  in  the 
United  States.    Bartlett.  —  Virginia 
stock.    (Bot.)  See  Mahon  stock- 

Vlr-gln'1-ty   (-T-ty),  re.     [OE. 
virginitee,  F.  virginite,  L.  virgin- 
itas.]    1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  virgin  ;  unde- 
filed purity  or  chastity ;  maidenhood. 

2.  The  unmarried  life  ;  celibacy.    [065.]        Chaucer. 

Vlr'go  (ver'go),  n.  [L.  virgo  a  virgin,  the  constella- 
tion Virgo  in  the  zodiac.  See  Virgin.]  (Astron.)  (a) 
A  sign  of  the  zodiac  which  the  sun  enters  about  the  2ist 
of  August,  marked  thus  [II])]  in  almanacs.  (6)  A  con- 
stellation of  the  zodiac,  now  occupying  chiefly  the  sign 
Libra,  and  containing  the  bright  star  Spica. 

Vlr'gou-leuse  (ver'goo-liis),  re.  [F.  virgouleuse,  from 
the  village  of  Virgoulee,  near  Limoges.]  (Bot.)  An  old 
French  variety  of  pear,  of  little  value. 

Vlr'gTl-la'ri-an  (-gii-la'ri-an),  n.  [From  L.  virgula  a 
small  rod.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  long,  slender  Alcyonaria  belonging 
to  Virgularia  and  allied  genera  of  the  family 
Virgidaridas.  These  corals  are  allied  to  the  Q? 
sea-pens,  but  have  a  long  rodlike  rhachis  in- 
closing a  slender,  round  or  square,  calcareous 
axis.  The  polyps  are  arranged  in  transverse 
rows  or  clusters  along  each  side  of  the  rhachis. 

Vlr'gu-late  (-lat),  a.  Shaped  like  a  little 
twig  or  rod. 

Vir'gule  (-gul),  re.  [F.  virgule,  fr.  L.  vir- 
gula, dim.  of  virga.  See  Verge  a  rod.]  A 
comma.    [iJ.] 

In  the  MSS.  of  Chaucer,  the  line  is  always  broken 
by  a  caesura  in  the  middle,  which  is  pointed  by  a  vir- 
gule. Hallam. 

Vlr'l-al  (vTr'T-al),  re.  [L.  vis,  viris,  force.]  _^ 
(Physics)  A  certain  function  relating  to  a  T 
system  of  forces  and  their 
points  of  application, — 
first  used  by  Clausius  in  the 
investigation  of  problems 
in  molecular  physics. 

Vir'id  (vT-'id),  a.  [L. 
viridis  green.  See  Ver- 
dant.]    Green.     [06s.] 

The  vivid  marjoram 

Her   sparkling    beauty   did 
but  see.  Crornpton. 

Vlr'i-fles'cence  (-i-des'- 

sens),  re.     Quality  or  state 
of  being  viridescent. 

Vir'i-des'cent  (-sent),  a. 
[L.  viridescens,  p.  pr.  of 
j)ir!(?escece  to  grow  green.]         „      „    ,  ,  „     _ 

Vlr'l-dlne  (vTrT-dln  or  -den),  n.  [L.  viridis  green.] 
(Chem.)  A  greenish,  oily,  nitrogenous  hydrocarbon, 
CjjHjgN,,  obtained  from  coal  tar,  and  probably  consist- 
ing of  a  mixture  of  several  metameric  compounds  which 
are  higher  derivatives  of  the  base  pyridine. 

Vir'l-dlte  (-dlt),  re.  [L.  viridis  green.]  (3Iin.)  A 
greenish  chloritic  mineral  common  in  certain  igneous 
rocks,  as  diabase,  as  a  result  of  alteration. 

Vi-rid'i-ty  (vl-rtd'i-tj^),  re.  [L.  viriditas,  fr.  viridis 
green :  cf.  F.  viridite.  See  Verdant.]  1.  Greenness, 
verdure  ;  the  color  of  grass  and  foliage. 

2.  Freshness ;  soundness.     [06s.]  Evelyn. 

Vlr'id-ness  (vlr'Id-nSs),  n.     Viridity ;  greenness. 

Vl'rlle  (vi'ril  or  vir'il ;  277),  a.  [L.  virilis,  f r.  vir  a 
man;  akin  to  AS.  xver:  cf.  F.  virU.     See  Werewols, 


Virgularian  (  Virgularis  •mirof 
bilis).     a  Bulb  and  Lower 
Part  of  Stem ;  6  A  portion  ■ 
enlarged. 

Slightly  green ;  greenish. 
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World,  and  cf.  Decemvik,  Vieaoo,  Vietue.]  Having 
the  nature,  properties,  or  qualities,  of  an  adult  man ; 
characteristic  of  developed  manhood  ;  hence,  masterful ; 
forceful ;  specifically,  capable  of  begetting ;  —  opposed  to 
womanly,  feminine,  and  puerile;  at,  virile  age,  virile 
power,  virile  organs. 

Vl-rll'1-ty  (vt-ril'i-tj?  or  vl-),  n.  [L.  virilitas  :  cf.  F. 
virilite.']  The  quality  or  state  of  being  virile  ;  developed 
manhood;  manliness;  specif.,  the  power  of  procreation; 
as,  exhaustion  of  fi7-i7i<2/.    "  FiWfeVy  of  visage. "  Holland. 

Vl-rlp'O-tent  (vI-rTp'o-tent),  a.  [L.  virvadin-\-polens 
fit  for.]  Developed  in  manhood  ;  hence,  able  to  beget ; 
marriageable.     [06s.] 

Beiug  not  of  ripe  years,  nor  viripotent.      Holinshed. 

Vlr-mll'ion  (ver-mll'yiin),  n.    See  Vermilion.     [iJ.] 

Vi-role'  (vT-rol'),  n.  [F.,  a  ferrule.  See  Ferrule.] 
{Her.)  A  ring  surrounding  a  bugle  or  hunting  horn. 

Vl-roled'  (vl-rold'),  a.  (Her.)  Furnished  with  a  vi- 
role  or  viroles ;  —  said  of  a  horn  or  a  bugle  when  the  rings 
are  of  a  different  tincture  from  the  rest  of  the  horn. 

Vl-rose'  (vi-ros'),  a.  [L.  virosus.  See  Virus.]  Hav- 
ing a  nauseous  odor  ;  fetid  ;  poisonous.     [-R.] 

Vlr-tu'  (vir-too'  or  ver'too ;  277),  n.  [It.  virtu  vir- 
tue, excellence,  from  L.  virtus.  See  Virtue.]  A  love  of 
the  fine  arts  ;  a  taste  for  curiosities.  J.  Spence. 

An  article,  or  piece,  of  virtu,  an  object  of  art  or  an- 
tiquity ;  a  curiosity,  such  as  those  found  in  museums  or 
private  collections. 

I  had  thoughts,  in  my  chambers  to  place  it  in  view. 

To  be  sliown  to  my  friends  as  a  piece  of  virtii.    Goldsmith. 

VIr'tU-al  (ver'tiS-ol;  135),  a.  [Cf.  F.  viriuel.  See 
Virtue.]  1.  Having  the  power  of  acting  or  of  invisible 
«fficacy  without  the  agency  of  the  material  or  sensible 
part ;  potential ;  energizing. 

Heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  transition,  without  communica- 
tion of  substance.  Bacon. 
Every  kind  that  lives, 
Fomented  by  his  virtual  power,  and  warmed.    Jifilton. 

2.  Being  in  essence  or  effect,  not  in  fact ;  as,  the  vir- 
iual  presence  of  a  man  in  his  agent  or  substitute. 

A  thing  has  a  viHual  existence  wlien  it  has  all  the  conditions 
necessary  to  its  actual  existence.  Fleming. 

To  mask  by  slight  differences  in  the  manners  a  virtual  iden- 
tity in  the  substance.  De  Quincet/. 

Principle  of  virtual  velocities  (Mech.),  the  law  that  when 
several  forces  are  in  equilibrium,  the  algebraic  sum  of 
their  virtual  moments  is  equal  to  zero.  —  Virtual  focus 
(Opt.),  the  point  from  which  rays,  having  been  rendered 
divergent  by  reflection  or  refraction,  appear  to  issue ; 
the  point  at  which  converging  rays  would  meet  if  not  re- 
flected or  refracted  before  they  reach  it.  —  Virtual  image. 
( Optics)  See  under  Image.  —  Virtual  moment  (of  a  force) 
(Mech.),  the  product  of  the  intensity  of  the  force  multi- 
plied by  the  virtual  velocity  of  its  point  of  application  ; 
—  sometimes  called  virtual  wort.— Virtual  velocity  (Mech.), 
a  minute  hypothetical  displacement,  assumed  in  analysis 
to  facilitate  the  investigation  of  statical  problems.  With 
respect  to  any  given  force  of  a  number  of  forces  holding 
a  material  system  in  equilibrium,  it  is  the  projection, 
upon  the  direction  of  the  force,  of  a  line  joining  its  point 
of  application  with  a  new  position  of  that  pomt  indefi- 
nitely near  to  the  first,  to  which  the  point  is  conceived  to 
have  been  moved,  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of 
the  system,  or  the  connections  of  its  parts  with  each 
other.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  a  velocity  but  a  length. 
— Virtual  work.    (Mechi)  See  Virtual  moment,  above. 

Vlr'tU-al'1-ty  (-51'I-tJ),  n.  [Cf.  F.  virtualite.'\  1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  virtual. 

2.  Potentiality ;  eflBcapy  ;  potential  existence.     [OJj.] 

In  one  grain  of  corn,  there  Ueth  dormant  a  virtualily  of  many 
other.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Vir'tU-al-ly  (ver'tiS-al-li^),  adv.  In  a  virtual  manner  ; 
in  efficacy  or  effect  only,  and  not  actually ;  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  ;  practically. 

VJr'tu-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  To  make  efficacious;  to  give 
virtue  or  efficacy  to.     [_Obs.'\  Harvey. 

Vlr'tue  (-tu  ;  135),  n.     [OE.  verlu,  F.  vertu,  L.  virtus 

strength,  courage,  excellence,  virtue,  fr.  vir  a  man.     See 

Virile,  and  cf.  Virtu.]    1.  Manly  strength  or  courage ; 

bravery ;  daring ;  spirit ;  valor.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Built  too  strong 

For  force  or  virtue  ever  to  expugn.  Chapman. 

2.  Active  quality  or  power ;  capacity  or  power  ade  • 
quate  to  the  production  of  a  given  effect ;  energy ; 
strength ;  potency  ;  efficacy ;  as,  the  virtue  of  a  medicine. 

Jesus,  immediately  knowing  in  himself  that  virtue  had  gone 
out  of  him,  turned  liim  about.  Mark  v.  30. 

A  man  was  driven  to  depend  for  his  security  against  misun- 
derstanding, upon  the  pure  virtue  of  his  syntax.  De  Quincey. 
The  virtue  of  his  midnight  agony.  Keble. 

3.  Energy  or  influence  operating  without  contact  of 
the  material  or  sensible  substance. 

She  moves  the  body  which  she  doth  possess. 

Yet  no  part  toucheth,  but  by  virtue's  touch.    Sir  J.  Davies. 

4.  Excellence  ;  value ;  merit ;  meritoriousness  ;  worth. 

I  made  virtue  of  necessity.  Chaucer. 

In  the  Greek  poets,  .  .  .  the  economy  of  poems  is  better  ob- 
served than  in  Terence,  who  thought  the  sole  grace  and  virtue 
of  their  fable  the  sticking  in  of  sentences.  B.  Jonson. 

6.  Specifically,  moral  excellence ;  integrity  of  char- 
acter ;  purity  of  soul ;  performance  of  duty. 

Virtue  only  makes  our  bliss  below.  Fope. 

If  there 's  a  Power  above  us. 
And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue.    Addison. 
8.   A  particular  moral  excellence ;   as,  the  virtue  of 
temperance,  of  charity,  etc.     "  The  very  virtue  of  com- 
passion." Shak.   "  Remember  all  his  OT'rtees."  .4rfrft.so«. 

7.  Specifically :  Chastity ;  purity ;  especially,  the  chas- 
tity of  women ;  virginity. 

H.  I  believe  the  girl  has  virtve. 

M.  And  if  she  luis,  I  should  be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
attempt  to  corrupt  it.  Goldsmith. 

8.  pi.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hierarchy. 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  powers.  Milton. 

Cardinal  vlrtueB.    See  under  Cardinal,  a.  —  In,  or  By, 


virtue  of,  through  the  force  of ;  by  authority  of.  "  He  used 
to  travel  through  Greece  by  virtue  of  this  fable,  which  pro- 
cured him  reception  in  all  the  towns. ' '  Addison.  "  This 
they  shall  attain,  partly  in  virtue  of  the  promise  made  by 
God,  and  partly  in  virtue  of  piety."  ^tter6ttru.  —Theo- 
logical virtues,  the  three  virtues,  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
See  1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 

Vlr'tue-less  (ver'tli-lSs),  a.  Destitute  of  virtue  ; 
without  efficacy  or  operating  qualities ;  powerless. 

Virtudess  she  wished  all  herbs  and  charms.    Fairfax. 

Vlr'tU-OS'1-ty  (-t<i-8s'i-ty),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  a  virtuoso  ;  in  a  bad  sense,  the  character  of  one 
in  whom  mere  artistic  feeling  or  aesthetic  cultivation 
takes  the  place  of  religious  character  ;  sentimentalism. 

This  famous  passage  .  .  .  over  which  the  virtuosity  of  modern 
times,  rejoicing  in  evil,  has  hung  so  fondly.  C.  Kingsley. 

2.  Vii'tuosos,  collectively.  Carlyle. 

3.  An  art  or  study  affected  by  virtuosos. 
Vir'tU-0'SO  (ver'tu-o'so),  n. ;  pi.  K.  Virtuosos  (-soz) ; 

It.  Virtuosi  (-se).  [It.  See  Virtuous.]  1.  One  devoted 
to  virtu ;  one  skilled  in  the  fine  arte,  in  antiquities,  and 
the  like  ;  a  collector  or  ardent  admirer  of  curiosities,  etc. 
Virtuoso  the  Italians  call  a  man  who  loves  the  noble  arts,  and 
is  a  critic  in  them.  Uryden. 

2.  {Mus.)  A  performer  on  some  instrument,  as  the  vi- 
olin or  the  piano,  who  excels  in  the  technical  part  of 
his  art ;  a  brilliant  concert  player. 

Vlr'tU-O'SO-ship,  n.  The  condition,  pursuits,  or  occu- 
pation of  a  virtuoso.  Bp.  Hurd. 
Vlr'tU-OUS  (ver'tii-tis  ;  135),  a.  [OE.  vertuous,  OF. 
vertuos,  vertuous,  F.  vertueux,  fr.  L.  virtuosus.  See  Vir- 
tue, and  cf.  Virtuoso.]  1.  Possessing  or  exhibiting 
virtue.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  Exhibiting  manly  courage  and  strength ;  valorous ; 
valiant ;  brave.     [06s.] 

Old  Priam's  son,  amongst  them  all,  was  chiefly  virtuous. 

C/iapman. 
(6)  Having  power  or  efficacy ;  powerfully  operative ; 
efficacious;  potent.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Lifting  tip  his  vii'tuous  staff  on  high, 
He  smote  the  sea,  which  calmed  was  with  speed.    Spensei: 
Every  virtuous  plant  and  iiealing  herb.  Milton. 

(c)  Having  moral  excellence  ;  characterized  by  morali- 
ty ;  upright ;  righteous ;  pure  ;  as,  a  virtuous  action. 
The  virtuous  mind  that  ever  walks  attended 
By  a  strong  siding  champion,  conscience.  Milton. 

2.  Chaste  ;  pure ;  —  applied  especially  to  women. 
Mistress  Ford  ...  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous 
fool  to  her  husband.  Shak. 


■yii'Xu-ovLS-ly,  adv.  —  yir'tu-qus-ness,  n 

Vlr'U-len-cy  (-len-sy),       J    rulenlia  an  offensive  odor, 


Vir'u-lence 


Ly,  adv. 
(vTr'u-! 


lens),  I  n.    [Cf.  F.  virulence,  L.  vi- 


a  stench.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  virulent  Or 
venomous  ;  poisonousness ;  malignancy. 

2,  Extreme  bitterness  or  malignity  of  disposition. 
"  Refuted  without  satirical  virulency."  Barrow. 

The  virulence  of  one  declaimer,  or  the  profundities  and  sub- 
limities of  the  other.  /.  Taylor. 

Vtr'u-lent  (-lent),  a.  [L.  virulentus,  fr.  virus  poison : 
cf.  F.  virulent.  See  Virus.]  1.  Extremely  poisonous 
or  venomous ;  very  active  in  doing  injury. 

A  contagious  disorder  rendered  more  virulent  by  unclean- 
ness.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Very  bitter  in  enmity ;  actuated  by  a  desire  to  in- 
jure ;  malignant ;  as,  a  virulent  invective. 

Vto'U-lent-ed,  a.    Made  virulent ;  poisoned.     [06s.] 

Vir'U-lent-ly,  adv.    In  a  virulent  manner. 

Vl'rus  (vl'riis),  n.  [L.,  a  slimy  liquid,  a  poisonous 
liquid,  poison,  stench;  akin  to  Gr.  tds poison,  Skr.  visha. 
Cf.  Wizen,  tJ.  i.]  1.  (Med.)  (a)  Contagious  or  poison- 
ous matter,  as  of  specific  ulcers,  the  bite  of  snakes,  etc. ; 
—  applied  to  organic  poisons.  (6)  The  special  contagion, 
inappreciable  to  the  senses  and  acting  in  exceedingly 
minute  quantities,  by  which  a  disease  is  introduced  into 
the  organism  and  maintained  there. 

51^'°'  The  specific  virus  of  diseases  is  now  regarded  as  a 
microscopic  living  vegetable  organism  which  multiplies 
within  the  body,  and,  either  by  its  own  action  or  by  the 
associated  development  of  a  chemical  poison,  causes  the 
phenomena  of  the  special  disease. 

2.  Fig.  :  Any  morbid  corrupting  quality  in  intellec- 
tual or  moral  conditions ;  something  that  poisons  the 
mind  or  the  soul ;  as,  the  virus  of  obscene  books. 

II  Vis  (vTs),  n.     [L.]     1.  Force ;  power. 

2.  (Lato)  (a)  Physical  force.     (6)  Moral  power. 

Principle  of  vis  viva  (Mech.),  the  principle  that  the 
difference  between  the  aggregate  work  or  the  accel- 
erating forces  of  a  system  and  that  of  the  ret?rding 
forces  is  equal  to  one  half  the  vis  viva  accumulated  or 
lost  in  the  system  while  the  work  is  being  done.  — 
Via  impressa  [L.]  (Mech.),  force  exerted,  as  m  moving 
a  body,  or  changing  the  direction  of  its  motion;  im- 
pressed force.  —Vis  Inertise.  [L.]  (a)  The  resistance  of 
matter,  as  when  a  body  at  rest  is  set  in  motion,  or  a 
body  in  motion  is  brought  to  rest,  or  has  its  motion 
changed,  either  in  direction  or  in  velocity.  (6)  Inert- 
ness ;  inactivity.  Vis  inertiir.  and  inertia  are  not  strictly 
synonymous.  The  former  implies  the  resistance  itself 
whicli  is  given,  while  the  latter  iiuphes  merely  the  prop- 
erty hyv/\nch  it  is  given.  —  Vis  mortua  [L.]  (Mech.),  dead 
force  ;  force  doing  no  active  work,  but  only  producing 
pressure.  —  Via  vltae,  or  Via  vltalls  [L.]  (Physiol.),  vital 
force. —Vis  viva  [L.|  (Mech.),  living  force;  the  force  of 
a  body  moving  against  resistance,  or  doing  work,  in  dis- 
tinction from  vis  mortua,  or  dead  force ;  the  kinetic 
energy  of  a  moving  body :  the  capacity  of  a  moving  body 
to  do  work  by  reason  of  its  being  in  motion.  See  Kinetic 
enerfjti,  in  tlie  Note  under  Enerqt.  The  term  vis  viva  is 
not  usually  understood  to  include  that  part  of  the  kinetic 
energy  of  the  body  which  is  due  to  the  vibrations  of  its 
molecules. 

II  Vl'sa  (ve'zfi,),  n.     [F.]    See  Vise. 

Vl'sa,  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Visaed  (-t&A)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Visaing.]  To  indorse,  after  examination,  with  the 
word  visli,  as  a  passport ;  to  vis^. 

Vls'age  (vTz'aj ;  48),  n.  [F.  visage,  from  L.  vv!us  a 
seeing,  a  look,  fr.  videre,  visum,  to  see.  See  Vision.]  The 
face,  countenance,  or  look  of  a  person  or  an  animal ;  — 


chiefly  applied  to  the  human  face.     Chaucer.    "  A  visage 
of  demand."    Shak. 

His  visage  was  so  marred  more  than  any  man.     Isa.  lii.  14. 
Love  and  beauty  still  that  visage  grace.  Waller. 

Vls'age  (vTz'aj;  48),  ».  <.   To  face.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 

Vis'aged  (-fijd),  a.    Having  a  visage.  Shak. 

Vis'ard  (vtz'erd),  n.    A  mask.     See  VisoB. 

Vis'ard,  v.  t.    To  mask. 

II  ViS'-a-VlS'  (ve'za-ve'),  n.  [F.,  opposite,  face  to 
face.]  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  face  to  face  with 
another  ;  esp.,  one  who  faces  another  in  dancing. 

2.  A  carriage  in  which  two  persons  sit  face  to  face. 
Also,  a  form  of  sofa  with  seats  for  two  persons,  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  occupants  are  face  to  face  while  sitting 
on  opposite  sides. 

Vis'-a-vis',  adv.    Face  to  face. 

II  Vis-ca'cha  (vTs-ka'cha),  II  Vlz-ca'cha  (viz-ka'ch4), 
n.  [Sp.]^  (Zool.)  A  large  burrowing  South  American 
rodeut  (Lagostomus  trichodactylus)  allied  to  the  chin- 
chillas, but  much  larger.  Its  fur  is  soft  and  rather  long, 
mottled  gray  above,  white  or  yellowish  white  beneath. 
There  is  a  white  band  across  the  muzzle,  and  a  dark  band 
on  each  cheek.  It  inhabits  grassy  plains,  and  is  noted  for 
its  extensive  burrows  and  tor  heaping  up  miscellaneous 
articles  at  the  mouth  of  its  burrows.  Called  also  bisect.- 
cha,  bizcaeha,  vischacha,  vishatscha. 

II  Vis'ce-ra  (vis'se-ra),  n.,  pi.  of  Viscus. 

Vls'cer-al  (vTs'ser-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  visceral,  liL.  visce- 
ralis.J  1.  {Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  viscera; 
splanchnic. 

2.  Fig. :  Having  deep  sensibility.  [iJ.]  Bp.  Reynolds. 

Visceral  arches  (ylmai.),  the  bars  or  ridges  between  the 
visceral  clefts.  —  Visceral  cavity  oj- tube  (Anal.),  the  ven- 
tral cavity  of  a  vertebrate,  which  contains  the  alimentary 
canal,  as  distinguished  from  the  dorsal,  or  cerebro-spinal, 
canal.  —  Visceral  clefts  (Anal.),  transverse  clefts  on  the 
sides  just  back  of  the  mouth  in  the  vertebrate  embryo, 
which  open  into  the  pharyngeal  portion  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  and  correspond  to  the  branchial  clefts  in  adult 
fishes. 

Vls'cer-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Viscerated 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Viscerating.]  To  deprive  of 
the  viscera,  or  entrails ;  to  eviscerate  ;  to  disemljowel. 

Vis'cer-0-skel'e-tal  (-o-skel'e-tffl),  a.  (Anat.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  framework,  or  skeleton,  of  the  viscera ; 
as,  the  visceroskelelal  system  of  muscles.  Mivart. 

Vls'cld  (vTs'sid),  a.  [L.  viscidus,  fr.  viseum  the  mis- 
tletoe, birdlime  made  from  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe ; 
akin  to  Gr.  ijds  :  cf.  F.  viscide.']  Sticking  or  adhering, 
and  having  a  ropy  or  glutinous  consistency ;  viscous ;  glu- 
tinous ;  sticky  ;  tenacious ;  clammy ;  as,  turpentine,  tar, 
gums,  etc.,  are  more  or  less  viscid. 

Vis-cid'1-ty  (vTs-sid'i-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  viscidite.']  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  viscid ;  also,  that  which  is 
viscid  ;  glutinous  concretion ;  stickiness. 

Vls'Cln  (vis'sin),  M.  {Chem.)  A  clear,  viscous,  taste- 
less substance  extracted  from  the  mucilaginous  sap  of 
the  mistletoe  (Viseum  album),  holly,  etc.,  and  consti- 
tuting an  essential  ingredient  of  birdlime. 

Vls-COld'al  (vis-koid'al),  a.  Somewhat  viscous.  Cf . 
Mobile,  a.,  2. 

Vis'CO-sim'e-ter  (vTs'k6-sTm'e-ter),  n.  [Viscosity 
-j-  -meter.']  An  instrument  for  measuring  the  degree 
of  viscosity  of  liquids,  as  solutions  of  gum.  ' 

Vis-COS'1-ty  (vis-k3s'i-tjr),  n.  [Cf.  F.  viscosite,  LL. 
viscositas.']     1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  viscous. 

2.  {Physics)  A  quality  analogous  to  that  of  a  viscous 
fluid,  supposed  to  be  caused  by  internal  friction,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  gases. 

Vis'count'  (vi'kounf),  n.  [OE.  vicounte,  OF.  vis- 
conle,  vescunte,  F.  vicomte,  LL.  vicecomes ;  L.  vice  (see 
Vice,  a.)  -\-  comes  a  companion,  LL.,  a  count.  See 
Count.]  1.  (O.  Eng.  Law)  An  officer  who  formerly 
supplied  the  place  of  the  count,  or  earl ;  the  sheriff  of 
the  county. 

2.  A  nobleman  of  the  fourth  rank,  next  in  order  below 
an  earl  and  next  above  a  baron ;  also,  liis  degree  or  title 
of  nobility.     See  Peer,  n.,  3.     [Eng.']  Chauct   . 

Vis'COunt'cy  (-sy),  n.  The  dignity  or  jurisdiction  of 
a  viscount.  Sir  B.  Burke. 

Vls'count'ess  (-Ss),  n.  [F.  vicomtesse,  LL.  vicecomi- 
iissa.l    The  wife  of  a  viscount. 

Vls'count'Shlp,   1m.      [F.  vicomte.1     The  quality, 

Vls'count'y  (-y),  )     rank,  or  office  of  a  viscount. 

Vis'COUS  (vTs'kQs),  a.  [L.  viscosus.  See  Visoiiv.] 
Adhesive  or  sticky,  and  having  a  ropy  or  glutinous  con- 
sistency ;  viscid ;  glutinous ;  clammy ;  tenacious ;  as,  a 
viscous  juice.  —  Vis'cous-ness,  n. 

15^°"  There  is  no  well-deflned  distinction  in  meanir- .' 
between  viscous  and  viscid. 

II  VlS'cum  (vTs'kum),  n.  [L.]  1.  {Bol.)  A  genus  of 
parasitic  shrubs,  including  the  mistletoe  of  Eurrpe. 

2.  Birdlime,  which  is  often  made  from  the  berries  of 
the  European  mistletoe. 

II  Vls'cus  (-kiis),  «.  /  pi.  Viscera  (-se-ril).  [L.,  per- 
haps akin  to  E.  viscid.}  {Anat.)  One  of  the  organs,  as 
the  brain,  heart,  or  stomacli,  in  the  great  cavities  of  the 
body  of  .an  animal;  — especially  used  in  the  plural,  and 
applied  totlo  organs  contained 
in  the  abdomen. 

Vise  (vis),  n.  [F.  vis  a  screw,  i 
winding  stairs,  OP.  vis,  viz,  fr. 
L.  vitis  a  vine ;  prob.ibly  akin 
to  E.  withy.]  An  instrument 
consisting  of  two  jaws,  closing 
by  a  screw,  lever,  cam,  or  the 
like,  for  holding  work,  as  ill 
filing.     [Written  also  vice.] 

II  V1-S6'  (ve-zii'),  n.  [F.  visS, 
p.  p.  of  viscr  to  put  a  visa  to,  f  r. 
L.  visus  seen,  p.  p.  of  videre  to 
see.]   An  indorsement  made  on 


Ono  form  of  Swiveling 
Bench  "N^iso,  with  the 
Jaws  holding  a  Block. 


a  passport  by  the  proper  authorities  of  certain  countries 
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on  the  continent  of  Europe,  denoting  that  it  has  been 
examined,  and  that  the  person  who  bears  it  is  permitted 
to  proceed  on  his  journey ;  a  visa. 

Vl-s6'  (ve-za'),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Viseed  (-zad);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  ViSEiNG.]  To  examine  and  indorse,  as  a 
passport ;  to  visa. 

il  Vlsh'nu  (vish'noo),  n.  [Skr.  Vishiyu,  from  vish  to 
pervade,  to  extend  tlirough 
nature.]  (Hindoo  Myth.)  A 
divinity  of  the  modern  Hindoo 
trimurti,  or  trinity.  He  is  re- 
garded as  the  preserver,  while 
Brahma  is  the  creator,  and  Siva 
the  destroyer  of  the  creation. 

Vls'1-bU'i-ty  (viz'i-bil'i- 
tj?),  n.  [L.  visibilitas :  cf.  F. 
visibilite.^  The  quality  or 
state  of  being  visible. 

Vls'l-We  (viz'i-b'l),  a.  [L. 
visibilis,  fr.  videre,  visum,  to 
see :  cf.  F.  visible.  See 
Vision.]  1.  Perceivable  by 
the  eye  ;  capable  of  being 
Been ;  perceptible  ;  in  view ; 
as,  a  visible  star ;  the  least  spot  is  visible  on  white  paper. 

Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  all  things  visible  and  in- 
visible. Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 
Virtue  made  visible  in  outward  grace.  Young. 

2.  Noticeable  ;  apparent ;  open ;  conspicuous.      Shak. 

The  factions  at  court  were  greater,  or  more  visible,  than  be- 
fore. Clarendon. 

Visible  chtirch  ( Theol.),  the  apparent  church  of  Christ  on 
earth ;  the  whole  body  of  professed  believers  in  Christ,  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  invisible,  cr  real,  church, 
consisting  of  sanctified  persons.  —  Visible  horizon.  Same 
as  Apparent  horizon,  under  Appabent. 
—  Vis'i-ble-ness,  n.  —  Vis'i-bly,  adv. 

Vls'1-goth  (vTz'i-gSth),  re.  [L.  Visegothae,  pi.  Cf. 
West,  and  Goth.]  One  of  the  West  Goths.  See  the  Note 
under  Goth.  —  Vis'l-goth'ic  (-gSth'Ik),  a. 

Vi'sion  (vTzh'iin),  re.  [OE.  visioun,  F.  vision,  fr.  L. 
visio,  from  videre,  visum,  to  see  ;  akin  to  Gr.  iSelv  to  see, 
oiSa  I  know,  and  E.  wit.  See  Wit,  v.,  and  cf.  Advice, 
Claibvotant,  Envt,  Evident,  Provide,  Revise,  Subvet, 
View,  Visage,  Visit.]  1.  The  act  of  seeing  external  ob- 
jects ;  actual  sight. 

Faith  here  is  turned  into  vision  there.    Hammond. 

2.  (Physiol.)  The  faculty  of  seeing ;  sight;  one  of  the 
five  senses,  by  which  colors  and  the  physical  qualities  of 
external  objects  are  appreciated  as  a  result  of  the  stimu- 
lating action  of  light  on  the  sensitive  retina,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  optic  nerve. 

3.  That  which  is  seen  ;  an  object  of  sight.  Sha&. 

4.  Especially,  that  which  is  seen  otherwise  than  by 
the  ordinary  sight,  or  the  rational  eye  ;  .a  supernatural, 
prophetic,  or  imaginary  sight ;  an  apparition ;  a  phan- 
tom ;  a  specter  ;  as,  the  visions  of  Isaiah. 

The  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision.  Shak. 

No  dreams,  but  visions  strange.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

5.  Hence,  something  unreal  or  imaginary ;  a  creation 
of  fancy.  Locke. 

Arc  of  vision  (Astron.),  the  arc  which  measures  the 
least  distance  from  the  sun  at  which,  when  the  sun  is  be- 
low the  horizon,  a  star  or  planet  emerging  from  his  rays 
becomes  visible.  —  Beatific  vision  (Theol.),  the  immediate 
sight  of  God  in  heaven.  —  Direct  vision  (Opt.),  vision 
when  the  image  of  the  object  falls  directly  on  the  yellow 
spot  (see  under  Yellow)  ;  also,  vision  by  means  of  rays 
which  are  not  deviated  from  their  origmal  direction.— 
Field  of  vision,  field  of  view.  See  under  Field.  —  Indi- 
rect vision  (Opt.),  vision  when  the  rays  of  light  from  an 
object  fall  upon  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  retina.  — 
Sbilected  vision,  and  Refracted  vision,  vision  by  rays  re- 
flected from  mirrors,  or  refracted  by  lenses  or  prisms, 
respectively.  —  Vision  purple.  (Physiol.)  See  Visual  pur- 
ple, tinder  Visual. 

Vi'sion.  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Visioned  (-und) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb,  re.  VisioNiNG.]    To  see  in  a  vision;  to  dream. 
For  them  no  visioned  terrors  daunt. 
Their  nights  no  fancied  specters  haunt.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Vl'slon-al  (-al),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vision. 

Vi'sion-a-ri-ness  (-a-ri-nes),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  visionary. 

Vi'sion-a-ry  (-ry)_,  a.  [Cf.  F.  visionnaire.']  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  a  vision  or  visions ;  characterized  by,  ap- 
appropriate  to,  or  favorable  for,  visions. 

The  visionary/  hour 
When  musing  midnight  reigns.  Thomson. 

2.  Affected  by  phantoms ;  disposed  to  receive  impres- 
sions on  the  imagination ;  given  to  reverie ;  apt  to  re- 
ceive, and  act  upon,  fancies  as  if  they  were  realities. 

Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid.  Pope, 

3.  Existing  in  imagination  only ;  not  real ;  fanciful ; 
imaginary ;  having  no  solid  foundation ;  as,  a  visionary 
prospect ;  a  visionary  scheme  or  project.  Swift. 

Syn.  —  Fanciful ;  fantastic ;  unreal.    See  Fanciful. 

Vi'Slon-a-ry,  n. ;  pi.  VitiONAHiES  (-riz).  1.  One 
whose  imagination  is  disturbed  ;  one  who  sees  visions  or 
phantoms. 

2.  One  whose  imagination  overpowers  his  reason  and 
controls  his  judgment ;  an  unpractical  schemer ;  one  who 
builds  castles  in  the  air ;  a  daydreamer. 

Vj'sioned  (vTzh'und),  a.  Having  the  power  of  seeing 
^sions ;  inspired  ;  also,  seen  in  visions.     [J?.]     Shelley. 

Vl'sion-Ist  (vTzh'un-Tst),  n.     A  visionary. 

Vi'slon-less,  a.    Destitute  of  vision  ;  .sightless. 

Vls'it  (viz'it),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Visited  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Visiting.]  [F.  visiter,  L.  visitare,  fr.  visere  to 
go  to  see,  to  visit,  fr.  videre,  visum,  to  see.    See  Vision.] 

1.  To  go  or  come  to  see,  as  for  purposes  of  friendship, 
business,  curiosity,  etc. ;  to  attend ;  to  call  upon ;  as,  the 
physician  visits  his  patient. 

2.  Specifically :  To  go  or  come  to  see  for  inspection, 
examination,  correction  of  abuses,  etc. ;  to  examine ;  to 


inspect ;  as,  a  bishop  vitits  his  diocese  ;  a  superintendent 
visits  persons  or  works  under  his  charge. 

3.  (Script. )  To  come  to  for  the  purpose  of  chastising, 
rewarding,  comforting ;  to  come  upon  with  reward  or 
retribution ;  to  appear  before  or  judge ;  as,  to  visit  one 
in  mercy ;  to  visit  one  in  wrath. 

[God]  hath  visited  and  redeemed  his  people,    Luke  i.  G8. 

Vis'lt  (viz'it),  V.  i.  To  make  a  visit  or  visits ;  to 
maintain  visiting  relations ;  to  practice  calling  on  others. 

Vis'it,  n.  [Cf.  F.  visile.  See  Visit,  v.  I.,  and  cf. 
VisiTE.]  1.  The  act  of  visiting,  or  going  to  see  a  person 
or  thing ;  a  brief  stay  of  business,  friendship,  ceremony, 
curiosity,  or  the  like,  usually  longer  than  a  call ;  as,  a 
visit  of  civility  or  respect ;  a  visit  to  Saratoga ;  the  visit 
of  a  physician. 

2.  The  act  of  going  to  view  or  inspect ;  an  official  or 
formal  inspection ;  examination ;  visitation ;  as,  the  visit 
of  a  trustee  or  inspector. 

Eight  of  visit  (Internal.  Law),  the  right  of  visitation. 
See  VISITATION,  4. 

Vis'it-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Liable  or  subject  to  be  visited 
or  inspected.  "  All  hospitals  built  since  the  Reformation 
are  visitable  by  the  king  or  lord  chancellor."        Ayliffe. 

Vis'it-ant  (-ant),  re.     [L.  visitans,  -antis,  p.  pr. :  cf. 
F.  visitant.']    One  who  visits ;  a  guest ;  a  visitor. 
When  the  visitant  comes  again,  he  is  no  more  a  stranger.  South. 

Vis'lt-ant,  a.     Visiting.  Wordsworth. 

Vis'it-a'tion  (-a'shiin),  re.  [L.  visitatio :  cf .  F.  visita- 
tion.] 1.  The  act  of  visiting,  or  the  state  of  being 
visited ;  access  for  inspection  or  examination. 

Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visitation.  Shak. 

2.  Specifically  ;  The  act  of  a  superior  or  superintend- 
ing officer  who,  in  the  discharge  of  his  office,  visits  a 
corporation,  college,  church,  etc.,  to  examine  into  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  and  see  that  its  laws 
and  regulations  are  duly  observed  and  executed  ;  as,  the 
visitation  of  a  diocese  by  a  bishop. 

3.  The  object  of  a  visit.  [Ohs.]  "  O  flowers,  .  .  . 
my  early  visitation  and  my  last."  Milton. 

4.  (Lnternat.  Law)  The  act  of  a  naval  commander  who 
visits,  or  enters  on  board,  a  vessel  belonging  to  another 
nation,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  her  character  and 
object,  but  without  claiming  or  exercising  a  right  of 
searching  the  vessel.  It  is,  however,  usually  coupled 
with  the  right  of  search  (see  under  Seaech),  visitation 
being  used  for  the  purpose  of  search. 

5.  Special  dispensation ;  communication  of  divine  favor 
and  goodness,  or,  more  usually,  of  divine  vnrath  and  ven- 
geance ;  retributive  calamity  ;  retribution  ;  judgment. 

What  win  ye  do  in  the  day  of  visitation  ?     Isa.  x.  3. 

6.  (Eccl.)  A  festival  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  to  Elisabeth,  mother  of  John  the  Baptist,  cele- 
brated on  the  second  of  July. 

The  Order  of  the  Visitation  of  Otir  Lady  (R.  C.  Ch.),  a 
religious  community  of  nuns,  founded  at  Annecy,  in 
Savoy,  in  1610,  and  in  1808  established  in  the  United 
States.  In  America  these  nuns  are  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion of  girls. 

Vis'it-a-tO'ri-al  (-Tt-a-to'rT-al),  a.  [Cf.  LL.  visitator 
a  bishop  temporarily  put  in  place  of  another.]  Ofm-  per- 
taining to  visitation,  or  a  judicial  visitor  or  superintend- 
ent ;  visitorial. 

An  archdeacon  has  visitatorial  power.         Ayliffe. 

The  queen,  however,  still  had  over  the  church  a  visitatorial 
power  of  vast  and  undefined  extent.  Macaulay. 

Vl-Site'  (ve-zef),  re.  [F.  See  Visit,  re.]  A  light  cape 
or  short  cloak  of  silk  or  lace  worn  by  women  in  summer. 

Vis'lt-er  (vTz'It-er),  re.     A  visitor. 

Vis'lt-lng,  a.  &  vb.  n.  from  Visit. 

Visiting  ant.  (Zo'ol.)  See  Driver  ant,  xmier  DnvTEB..— 
Visiting  book,  a  book  in  which  a  record  of  visits  received, 
made,  and  to  be  made,  is  kept.  Thackeray.— VisMas 
card.    See  under  Caed. 

Vis'it-or  (-er),  re.  [Cf.  P.  visiieur.]  [Written  also 
visiter.]  1.  One  who  visits  :  one  who  comes  or  goes  to 
see  another,  as  is  civility  or  friendship.  "  This  great 
flood  of  visitors.'^  _  Shak. 

2.  A  superior,  or  a  person  lawfully  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  who  makes  formal  visits  of  inspection  to  a 
corporation  or  an  institution.  See  Visit,  v.  t.,  2,  and  Vis- 
itation, re.,  2. 

The  king  is  the  visitor  of  all  lay  corporations.    Blackstone. 

Vis'lt-0'ri-al  (-o'rT-al),  a.    Same  as  Visitatorial. 

Vl'sive  (vi'sTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  visif,  LL.  visivus.  See 
Vision.]    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  sight ;  visual.     [Obs.] 

I  can  not  satisfy  myself  how  men  should  be  so  little  surprised 
about  this  visive  faculty.  Berkeley. 

Vlsne  (ven  or  ve'ne  ;  277),  re.  [OF.  visne,  veisinS, 
visnet,  neighborhood,  LL.  vicinatus,ir.  L.  titcireMS  neigh- 
boring, a  neighbor.  See  Vicinity.]  (Law)  Neighbor- 
hood ;  vicinity ;  venue.     See  Venue. 

Vis'no-my  (vTz'no-mj^),  n.  [Contr.  fr.  physiognomy.] 
Face ;  countenance.     [Colloq.]  Spenser.    Lamb- 

Vi'son  (vi'son),  n.     [F.]     (Zool.)  The  mink. 

ViS'or  (vTz'er),  re.  [OE.  visere,  F.  visiere,  fr.  OF.  vis 
face.  See  Visage,  Vision.]  [Written  also  visar,  visard, 
vizard,  and  vizor.]  1.  A  part  of  a  helmet,  arranged  so 
as  to  lift  or  open,  and  so  show  the  face.  The  openings 
for  seeing  and  breathing  are  generally  in  it. 

2.  A  mask  used  to  disfigure  or  disguise.  "My  very 
visor  began  to  assume  life."  Shak, 

Mv  weaker  government  since,  makes  you  puU  off  the  visor. 
■'  ^  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  The  fore  piece  of  a  cap,  projecting  over,  and  pro- 
tecting the  eyes. 

Vis'oreA  C-erd),  a.    Wearing  a  visor ;  masked. 

Visored  falsehood  and  t^se  forgery.  Milton. 

Vls'ta  (vTs'ta),  n.;  pi.  Vistas  (-taz).  [It.,  sight, 
view,  fr.  vedere,  p.  p.  vislo,  veduto,  to  see,  fr.  L.  videre, 
visum.    See  View,  Vision.]    A  view  ;  especially,  a  view 


through  or  between  intervening  objects,  as  trees ;  a  view 
or  prospect  through  an  avenue,  or  the  like ;  hence,  the 
trees  or  other  objects  that  form  the  avenue. 
The  finished  garden  to  the  view 
Its  vistas  opens,  and  its  alleys  green.         Thomson. 

In  the  groves  of  their  academy,  at  the  end  of  every  vista,  yon 
see  nothing  but  the  gallows.  Burke. 

The  shattered  tower  which  now  forms  a  vista  from  his  window. 

Sir  W.  Scott, 

Vis'to  (viG'to),  re.    A  vista ;  a  prospect.     [P.]     Gay. 
Through  the  long  visto  of  a  thousand  years.      Young. 

Vls'U-al  (vizh'ii-al),  a.  [L.  visualis,  from  visus  a  see- 
ing, sight :  cf.  F.  visuel.  See  Vision.]  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  sight ;  used  in  sight ;  serving  as  the  instrument  of 
seeing ;  as,  the  visual  nerve. 

The  air, 
Nowhere  so  clear,  sharpened  his  visual  ray.       Milton, 

2.  That  canbe  seeii;  visible.     [R.] 

Visual  angle.  (Opt.)  See  under  Angle.  —Visual  cone 
(Persp.),  a  cone  whose  vertex  is  at  the  point  of  sight,  or 
the  eye.  —  Visual  plane,  any  plane  passmg  through  the 
point  of  sight.  —  Visual  point,  the  point  at  which  the  visual 
rays  unite ;  the  position  of  the  eye.  —  Visual  purple 
(Physiol.),  a  photochemical  substance,  of  a  purplish  red 
color,  contained  in  the  retina  of  human  eyes  and  in  the 
eyes  of  most  animals.  It  is  quickly  bleached  by  light, 
passing  through  the  colors,  red,  orange,  and  yellow,  and 
then  disappearing.  Also  called  rhodopsin,  and  vision 
purple.  See  Optogeapht.  —  Visual  ray,  a  line  from  the 
eye,  or  point  of  sight.  —  Visual  white  (Physiol.),  the  final 
product  in  the  action  of  light  on  visual  purple.  It  is 
reconverted  into  visual  purple  by  the  regenerating  action 
of  the  choroidal  epithelium.  —Visual  yellow  (Physiol.), 
a  product  intermediate  between  visual  purple  and  visual 
white,  formed  in  the  photochemical  action  of  light  on 
visual  purple. 

Vis'u-al-lze  (-Iz),  v.  t.  To  make  visual,  or  visible; 
to  see  in  fancy.     [Written  also  visualise.] 

No  one  who  has  not  seen  them  [glaciers]  can  possibly  visualize 
them.  Lubbock. 

Vi-tallle'  (vi-tal'  or  vTfal),  n.  [See  Victuals.] 
Food ;  victuals.     [Obs.]         Piers  Ploivman.     Chaucer, 

Vi'tal  (vi'tal),  a.  [F.,  fr.  L.  vitalis,  fr.  vita  life  ;  akin 
to  vivere  to  live.  See  Vivid.]  1.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable;  as,  vital  energies; 
vital  functions  ;  vital  actions. 

2.  Contributing  to  life ;  necessary  to,  or  supporting, 
life  ;  as,  vital  blood. 

Do  the  heavens  afford  him  vital  food  ?         Spen.ner. 
And  vital  virtue  infused,  and  vital  warmth.     Milton. 

3.  Containing  life  ;  living.  "  Spirits  that  live  through- 
out, vital  in  every  part."  Milton. 

4.  Being  the  seat  of  life ;  being  that  on  which  life 
depends ;  mortaL 

The  dart  fiew  on,  and  pierced  a  vital  part.  Pope. 

6.  Very  necessary ;  highly  important ;  essential. 

A  competence  is  vital  to  content.  Young. 

6.  Capable  of  living ;  in  a  state  to  live ;  viable.    [P.] 

Pythagoras  and  Hippocrates  .  .  .  affirm  the  birth  of  the  sev- 
enth month  to  be  vital.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Vital  air,  oxygen  gas ;  —  so  called  because  essential  to 
animal  life.  [06«.]  — Vital  capacltyC/'Ai/yto^Kthebreath- 
ing  capacity  of  the  lungs ;  —  expressed  by  the  number  of 
cubic  inches  of  air  which  can  be  forcibly  exhaled  after 
a  full  inspiration. — Vital  force.  (Biol.)  See  under  Fobce. 
The  vital  forces,  according  to  Cope,  are  nerve  force 
(neurism),  growth  force  (bathmism),  and  thought  force 
(phrenism),  all  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
vital  principle.  Apart  from  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness, vital  actions  no  longer  need  to  be  considered  as  of 
a  mysterious  and  unfathomable  character,  nor  vital  force 
as  anything  other  than  a  form  of  physical  energy  de- 
rived from,  and  convertible  into,  other  well-known  forces 
of  nature.  —  Vital  functions  (Physiol.),  those  functions  or 
actions  of  the  body  on  which  life  is  directly  dependent, 
as  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  digestion,  etc.  —  Vital 
principle,  an  immaterial  force,  to  which  the  functions  pe- 
culiar to  living  beings  are  ascribed.  —  Vital  statistici,  sta- 
tistics respecting  the  duration  of  life,  and  the  circum- 
stances affecting  its  duration.  —  Vital  tripod.  (Physiol.) 
See  under  Tripod.  —  Vital  vessels  (Bot.),  a  name  for  latex 
ti'bes,  now  disused.    See  Latex. 

VI  tal,  re.     A  vital  part ;  one  of  the  vitals.     [P.] 

Vi-tal'lc  (vt-tSl'ik),  a.    Pertaining  to  life;  vital.    [P.] 

Vi'tal-ism  (vi'tal-iz'm),  re.  (Biol,)  The  doctrine  that 
all  the  functions  of  a  living  organism  are  due  to  an  un 
known  vital  principle  distinct  from  all  chemical  and 
physical  forces. 

Vi'tal-ist  (vi'tal-Tst),  re.  (Biol.)  A  believer  in  the 
theory  of  vitalism  ;  —  opposed  to  physicist. 

Vi'tal-lS'tiC  (-is'tik),  a.  (Biol.)  Pertaining  to,  or  in- 
volving, vitalism,  or  the  theory  of  a  special  vital  principle. 

Vi-tal'i-ty  (vt-tal'T-ty ;  277),  re.  [L.  vitalitas:  cf.  F. 
vitalite.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vital;  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  ;  vital  force ;  animation  ;  as,  the  vitality  of 
eggs  or  vegetable  seeds ;  the  vitality  of  an  enterprise. 

Vl'tal-l-za'Uon  (vi'tal-I-za'shvln),  re.  The  act  or  proc- 
ess of  vitalizing,  or  infusing  the  vital  principle. 

Vi'tal-ize  (vi'tal-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vitalized 
(-Tzd) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  re.  Vitalizing  (-I'zTng).]  [Cf.  F. 
vitaliser,]  To  endow  with  life,  or  vitality;  to  give  life 
to ;  to  make  alive  ;  as,  vitalized  blood. 

Vi'tal-ly,  adv.    In  a  vital  manner. 

Vi'tals  (vi'talz),  re.  pi.  1.  Orcans  that  are  necessary 
for  life ;  more  especially,  the  ht        lungs,  and  brain. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  part  essential  to  ohe  life  or  health  oi 
anything ;  as,  the  vitals  of  a  state.  "  The  vitals  of  the 
public  body."        .  Glanvill. 

Vit'el-la-ry  (vlt'el-la-ry  ;  277),  a.  [L.  vitellus  a  Httle 
calf,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  J     (Biol.)  Vitelline. 

Vit'el-lig'e-nous  (-lij'e-niis),  a.  (Zool.)  Producing 
yolk,  or  vitelline  substance ;  —  appjied  to  certain  cells 
(also  called  7iutritive,  or  yolk,  cells)  formed  in  the  ova- 
ries of  many  insects,  and  supposed  to  supply  nutriment 
to  the  developing  ova. 

Vl-tel'lin  (vi-tel'lTn  or  vit'S-),  re.  [See  Vitbllus.] 
(Physiol.  Chem. )  An  albuminous  body,  belonging  to  the 
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clasa  of  globulins,  obtained  from  yolk  of  egg,  of  which  it 
is  the  chief  proteid  constituent,  and  from  the  seeds  of 
many  plants.  From  the  latter  it  can  be  separated  in 
crystalline  form. 

Vl-tel'llne  (vf-tgl'lln  or  vlt'Sl-),  a.  [L.  vitellus  the 
yolk  of  an  egg.]  {Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  yoJk  of 
eggs ;  as,  the  vitelline  membrane,  a  smooth,  transparent 
membrane  surrounding  the  vitellus. 

Vl-tel'lO-gene  (vi-tSl'16-jeu),  n.  [See  Vitellos,  and 
-OEN.]  {Zodl.)  A  gland  secreting  the  yolk  of  the  eggs 
in  trematodes,  turbellarians,  and  some  other  helminths. 

II  Vi-tel'lUS  (vt-tSl'lus),  n.     lL.,  the  yolk  of  an  egg.] 

1-  (Biol.)  The  contents  or  substance  of  the  ovum  ;  egg 
yolk.    See  Illust.  of  Ovum. 

2.  (Bot.)  Perisperm  in  an  early  condition. 

Vl'tl-ate  (vTsh'I-at),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Vitiatbd 
(-a'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  VrriATiNa.]  [L.  vitiatus,  p.  p. 
of  vitiare  to  vitiate,  fr.  vitium  a  fault,  vice.  See  Vice 
a  fault.]  [Written  also  vidate.']  1.  To  make  vicious, 
faulty,  or  imperfect ;  to  render  defective  ;  to  injure  the 
substance  or  qualities  of ;  to  impair ;  to  contaminate  ;  to 
spoil ;  as,  exaggeration  vitiates  a  style  of  writing ;  sewer 
jas  vitiates  the  air. 

A  will  vitiated  and  grown  out  of  love  with  the  truth  disposes 

the  understanding  to  error  and  delusion.  South. 

Without  care  it  may  be  used  to  vitiate  our  minds.    Burke. 

This  undistinguishing  complaisance  will  vitiate  the  taste  of 
readers.  Gatth. 

2.  To  cause  to  fail  of  effect,  either  wholly  or  in  part ; 
to  make  void  ;  to  destroy,  as  the  validity  or  binding  force 
of  an  instrument  or  transaction  ;  to  annul ;  as,  any  undue 
influence  exerted  on  a  jury  vitiates  their  verdict ;  fraud 
vitiates  a  contract. 

Vl'tl-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  vitialio.'}  The  act  of 
vitiating,  or  the  state  of  being  vitiated ;  depravation  j 
corruption ;  invalidation ;  as,  the  vitiation  of  the  blood ; 
the  vitiation  of  a  contract. 

The  vitiation  that  breeds  evil  acts.  Q.  Eliot. 

Vl-tlC'U-lOSe'  (vt-tTk'ii-los'),  a.  [L.  viticula,  dim. 
of  vitis  vine.]  (Bot.)  Having  long  and  slender  trailing 
stems. 

Vit'l-cul'tur-al  (vlf  i-kiU'tur-ol ;  135),  a.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  viticulture. 

Vlt'l-cul'ture  (vlt'T-kQl'tur),  n.  [L.  vitis  vine  -f-  E. 
VuUure.\     The  cultivation  of  the  vine  ;  grape  growing. 

Vlt'I-cul'tur-lst,  n.    One  engaged  in  viticulture. 

II  Vlt'l-U'gO  (vit'i-li'go),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  tetter,  fr. 
vUium  blemish,  vice.]  (Med.)  A  rare  skin  disease  con- 
sisting in  the  development  of  smooth,  milk-white  spots 
upon  various  parts  of  the  body. 

Vlt'1-Ut'l-gate  (vTf  T-lTt'i-gat),  V.  i.  [L.  vitilitigare 
to  quarrel  disgracefully ;  vitium  vice  -\-  Ktigare  to  quar- 
relj    To  contend  in  law  Utigiously  or  oavilously.  [06s.] 

Vit'l-ltt'l-ga'tlon  (-ga'shfln),  n.  Cavilous  litigation ; 
cavillation.    [Obs.']  Hiidibras. 

Vl'tl-OS'1-ty  (vlsh'I-Sst-tJ^),  n.  [L.  vUiositas.  See 
Vicious.]    Viciousness ;  depravity. 

The  perverseness  and  vitiosity  of  man's  will.        South. 

Vl'tlOUS  (vTsh'Bs),  a.,  Vl'tlOUS-ly,  adv.,  Vi'UouS- 
ness,  n.    See  VicioDS,  VicionsLT,  Viciousness. 

II  Vl'tls  (vi'tis),  n.  [L.,  a  vine.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
plants  including  sUl  true  grapevines. 

Vl'tO-e  (ve'to-a),  n.    (Zodl.)  See  DuEUKULi. 

II  Vl-trel'la  (vT- trgl'la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  viirum 
glass.]  (Zodl.)  One  of  the  transparent  lenslike  cells  in 
the  ocelli  of  certain  arthropods. 

Vlt're-0-e-lec'trlc  (vit're-o-MSk'trtk),  a.  [See  VlT- 
BEous,  and  Electric]  (Physics)  Containing  or  exhib- 
iting positive,  or  vitreous,  electricity. 

Vlt're-OUS  (?it're-us),  a.  [L.  vitreus,  from  viirum 
glass ;  perhaps  akin  to  videre  to  see  (see  Vision).  Cf . 
Vaenish.]  1.  Consisting  of, or  resembling,  glass  ;  glassy; 
as,  vitreous  rocks. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  glass;  de- 
rived from  glass ;  as,  vitreous  elec- 
tricity. 

Vitreous  body  (^raa?.),  the  vitreous 
humor.  See  the  Note  under  Eye.  — 
Vitreous  electricity  (Elec),  the  kind 
Of  electricity  excited  by  rubbing 
glass  witli  certain  substances,  as  silk ; 
positive  electricity  ;  —  opposed  to 
resinous,  or  negative,  electricity.  — 
Vitreous  humor.  (Anat.)  See  the  Note 
under  Eye.  —  Vitreous  sponge  {Zodl.), 
any  one  of  numerous  species  of  sili- 
ceous sponges  having  large,  often 
fibrous,  glassy  spicules  wliich  are 
normally  six-rayed  :  a  hexactiuellid 
sponge.  See  Yenus  s  basket,  under 
Venus. 

Vlt're-ous-nesa,  n.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  vitreous. 

Vi-tres'cence  (vl-trgs'sens),  n.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  vitreous ;  glassiness,  or  the  quality  of  being  vi- 
trescent ;  capability  of  conversion  into  glass ;  suscept- 
ibility of  being  formed  into  glass.  Eirwan. 

Vi-tres'cent  (-sent),  a.  [See  Vitreous.]  Capable  of 
being  formed  into  glass  ;  tending  to  become  glass. 

Vl-tres'ci-ble  (-si-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vitrescible.']  That 
may  be  vitrified ;  vitrifiable. 

Vlt'rlc  (vTt'rik),  a.  [L.  viirum  glass.]  Having  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  glass;  glasslike;  —  distinguished 
from  ceramic. 

Vlt'rI-fac'tlon  (vifrT-fSk'sUan),  n.  [Cf.  Vitrifica- 
tion.] The  act,  art,  or  process  of  vitrifying ;  also,  the 
state  of  being  vitrified. 

Vlt'rl-fac'ture  (-f Sk'tiir ;  135),  n.  [L.  vitrum  glass  + 
facere,  factum,  to  make.]  The  manufacture  of  glass  and 


Vitreous  Sponge 
iRossella  velata). 


Vlt'rl-fl'a-ble  (vtt'rT-fl'a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vitrifiable."] 
Capable  of  being  ritrified,  or  converted  into  glass  by 
heat  and  fusion ;  as,  flint  and  alkalies  are  vitrifiable. 

V.«-trlf'l-ca-ble  (vt-trlf'i-k4-b'l),  a.  Vitrifiable.  [Oii.] 


Vlt'rl-li-cate  (vlt'rT-fT-kat),  V.  t.  To  convert  into 
glass  ;  to  vitrify.     [06j.]  Bacon. 

Vit'ri-fl-ca'tion  (-ka'shun),  n.  [See  VrrEiPY.]  Same 
as  ViTEip ACTION.  Sir  T.  Browne.     Ure. 

Vlt'ri-fled  (vlt'ri-ftd),  a.     Converted  into  glass. 

Vit'ri-form  (-fSrm),  a.  [L.  vitrum  glass  +  -form.'] 
Having  the  form  or  appearance  of  glass ;  resembling 
glass  ;  glasslike. 

Vlt'rl-ly  (-fi),  V.  t.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  VlTEiriED  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  VlTBiPYiNO  (-fi'ing).]  [F.  vitrifier ; 
L.  vitrum  glass  -|-  -ficare  to  make.  See  Vitreous,  -fy.] 
To  convert  into,  or  cause  to  resemble,  glass  or  a  glassy 
substance,  by  heat  and  fusion. 

Vit'rl-fy,  V.  i.  To  become  glass ;  to  be  converted  into 
glass. 

Chymists  make  vessels  of  animal  substances,  calcined,  which 
will  not  vitrify  in  the  fire.  Arhuthnot. 

II  Vl-tri'na  (vit-tri'na),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  L.  vitrum.  glass.] 
(Zodl. )  A  genus  of  terrestrial  gastropods, 
having  transparent,  very  thin,  and  delicate  ly  _ 
shells,  —  whence  the  name.  "^J, 

Vlt'rl-Ol  (vit'rl-ul),  n.  [F.  vitriol ;  cf .  Pr. 
vitriol,  vetriol,  Sp.  &  Pg.  vitriolo.  It.  vitriuo- 
lo  ;  f  r.  L.  vitreolus  of  glass,  vitreus  vitreous.  Vitrina  ( V. 
See  Vitreous.]  (Chem.)  (a)  A  sulphate  of  i'mpida).  x  2 
any  one  of  certain  metals,  as  copper,  iron,  zinc,  cobalt. 
So  called  on  account  of  the  glassy  appearance  or  luster, 
(ft)  Sulphuric  acid ;  —  called  also  oil  of  vitriol.  So  called 
because  first  made  by  the  distillation  of  green  vitriol. 
See  Sulphuric  acid,  under  Sulphuric.     ICollog.] 

Blue  vitriol.  See  under  Blue.  —  Sreen  vitriol,  ferrous 
sulphate  ;  copperas.  See  under  Geeen.  —  Oil  of  vitriol, 
sulphuric  or  vitriolic  acid  ;  —  popularly  so  called  because 
it  has  the  consistency  of  oil.  —  Ked  vitriol,  a  native  sul- 
phate of  cobalt.  —  Vitriol  of  Mars,  ferric  sulphate,  a  white 
crystalline  substance  which  dissolves  in  water,  forming 
a  red  solution.  —  White  vitriol,  zinc  sulphate,  a  white 
crystalline  substance  used  in  medicine  and  in  dyeing.  It 
is  usually  obtained  by  dissolving  zinc  in  sulphuric  acid, 
or  by  roasting  and  oxidizing  certain  zinc  ores.  Formerly 
called  also  vitriol  of  zinc. 

Vit'ri-0-late  (-ri-6-lat),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Viteio- 
lated  (-la'tSd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ViTEiOLATma.]  (Old 
Chem.)  (a)  To  convert  into,  or  change  to,  a  vitriol ;  to 
make  into  sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate.  (6)  To  subject 
to  the  action  of,  or  impregnate  with,  vitriol. 

Vlt'rl-0-late  (-lat),  a.     Vitriolated.     [i2.] 

Vtt'ri-0-late,  n.    (Old  Chem.)  A  sulphate. 

Vlt'll-O-la'ted  (-la'tSd),  a.  (Old  Chem.)  Changed 
into  a  vitriol  or  a  sulphate,  or  subjected  to  the  action  of 
sulphuric  acid  or  of  a  sulphate  ;  as,  vitriolated  potash, 
i.  e.,  potassium  sulphate. 

Vlt'rl-0-la'tlon  (-la'shiSn),  n.  (Old  Chem.)  The  act, 
process,  or  result  of  vitriolating. 

Vit'rl-ol'lo  (-Sl'ik),  a.  iGi.¥.vitrioUque.'\  (Chem.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  vitriol ;  derived  from,  or  resembling, 
vitriol ;  vitriolous ;  as,  a  vitriolic  taste.    Cf .  Vitriol. 

Vitriolic  acid  (Old  Chem.),  sulphuric  acid.  See  Viteiol 
(b).    [Colloq.] 

yit'rl-ol-l'za-ble  (vtt'ri-iU-i'za-b'l),  a.  Capable  of 
being  converted  into  a  vitriol. 

Vit'ri-Ol-i-za'tion  (-i-za'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vitriolisa- 
tion.']  (Old  Chem.)  The  act  of  vitriolizing,  or  the  state 
of  being  vitriolized ;  vitriolation. 

Vlt'rl-Ol-lze  (vTfrl-til-iz),  v.  t.  [Cf.  F.  vitrioliser.l 
To  convert  into  a  vitriol ;  to  vitriolate. 

Vl-trl'0-lous  (vT-tri'o-liis),  a.    See  ViTEiOLic.    [Obs.'] 

Vit'rite  (vit'rit),  n.  [L.  viirum  glass.]  A  kind  of 
glass  which  is  very  hard  and  difiScult  to  fuse,  used  as  an 
insulator  in  electrical  lamps  and  other  apparatus. 

Vl-tru'vi-an  (vi-tru'vi-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
Vitruvius,  an  ancient  Roman  architect. 

Vitruvian  scroll  (Arch.),  a  name  given  to  a  peculiar  pat- 
tern of  scrollwork,  consisting  of  convolved  undulations. 
It  is  used  in  classical  architecture.  Oxf.  Gloss. 

II  Vlt'ta  (vit'ta),  n. ;  pi.  Vitt;e  (-te).  [L.  villa  rib- 
bon, fillet.]  1.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  oil  tubes  in  the  fruit 
of  umbelliferous  plants. 

2.  (Zodl.)  A  band,  or  stripe,  of  color. 

Vit'tate  (-tat),  a.  [L.  vittatus  bound  with  a  fillet,  fr. 
vitia  fillet.]     1.  (Bot.)  Bearing  or  containing  vittse. 

2.  Striped  longitudinally. 

Vit'U-llne  (-ii-lin ;  277),  a.  [L.  viiulinus,  fr.  Vilnius 
a  calf.     See  Veal.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  calf  or  veal. 

Vl-tU'per-a-ble  (vt-tu'per-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  viluperabi- 
lis:  cf.  F.  viiuperable.]  Liable  to,  or  deserving,  vitu- 
peration, or  severe  censure. 

Vl-tU'per-ate  (vt-tii'per-at ;  277),  v.  t.  [L.  vitupera- 
tus,  p.  p.  of  vituperare  to  blame,  vituperate ;  vitium  a 
fault  -\-  pnrare  to  prepare.  See  Vice  a  fault,  and  Pare, 
V.  t.]  To  find  fault  with  ;  to  scold  ;  to  overwhelm  with 
wordy  abuse ;  to  censure  severely  or  abusively  ;  to  rate. 

Vi-tU'per-a'tion  (-a'shiSn),  n.  [L.  vituperatio :  cf. 
OF.  vituperation.  See  Vituperate.]  The  act  of  vitu- 
perating ;  abuse  ;  severe  censure ;  blame. 

When  n  man  becomes  imtractable  and  inaccessible  by  fierce- 
ness and  pride,  then  vituperation  comes  upon  him.  Donne. 

Vi-tu'per-a-tive  (vt-tu'per-S-tTv),  a.  Uttering  or 
writing  censure  ;  containing,  or  characterized  by,  abuse ; 
scolding  ;  abusive.  —  Vl-tU'per-a-'llve-ly,  adv. 

Vituperative  appellations  derived  from  their  real  or  supposed 
ill  qualities.  2i.  Jouaon. 

Vi-tu'per-a'tor  (-a'ter),  n.  [L.]  One  who  vituper- 
ates, or  censures  abusively. 

Vi'tu-pe'ri-OUS  (vi'tu-pe'ri-tis),  a.  Worthy  of  vitu- 
peration ;  shameful ;  disgraceful.     [06.?.] 

II  Vl-va'ce(ve-vii'chit),  «•&«*".  [It.]  (il/HS.)  Brisk; 
vivacious ;  with  spirit ;  —  a  direction  to  perform  a  passage 
in  a  brisk  and  lively  niaiuier. 

Vl-va'ClOUS  (vt-vii'shils  ;  277),  a.  [L.  viva.r:,  -acts, 
fr.  vivere  to  live.  See  Viviu.]  1.  Having  vigorous  pow- 
ers of  life  ;  tenacious  of  life  ;  long-lived.     [Ofti.] 

Hitherto  the  English  bishops  have  been  vivacious  almost  to 


wonder.  .  .  .  But  five  died  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  her 
[Queen  Elizabeth's]  reign.  Fuller. 

The  faith  of  Christianity  is  far  more  vivacious  than  any  mere 
ravishment  of  the  imagination  can  ever  be.  /.  i'aylor, 

2.  Sprightly  in  temper  or  conduct ;  lively ;  merry ;  as, 
a  vivacious  poet.     "  Vivacious  nonsense."         V.  Knox. 

3.  (Bot.)  Living  through  the  winter,  or  from  year  to 
year;  perennial.    [JJ.] 

Syn.  —  Sprightly ;  active ;  animated  ;  sportive ;  gay ; 
merry;  jocund;  light-hearted. 

—  Vi-va'cious-ly,  ad«.— Vi-va'cious-ness,  n. 

Vi-vac'1-ty  (vt-vSs'i-ty),  n.  [L.  vivaciias :  cf.  F. 
vivacile.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vivacious.  Spe- 
cifically :  — 

(a)  Tenacity  of  life  ;  vital  force  ;  natural  vigor.  [Obs.'] 
The  vivacity  of  some  of  these  pensioners  is  little  less  than  a 

miracle,  they  lived  so  long.  Fuller. 

(b)  Life ;  animation  ;  spiritedness  ;  liveliness  ;  spright- 
liness ;  as,  the  vivacity  of  a  discourse ;  a  lady  of  great 
vivacity  ;  vivacity  of  countenance. 

Syn.  —  Liveliness ;  gayety.    See  Liveliness. 

II  Vl'van'difere'  (ve'vaN'dySr'),  n.  [F.  See  Viand.] 
In  Continental  armies,  especially  in  the  French  army,  a 
woman  accompanying  a  regiment,  who  sells  provisions 
and  Uquor  to  the  soldiers  ;  a  female  sutler. 

II  Vl-va'ri-um  (vt-va'rT-tim),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Vivariums 
(-fimz),  L.  Vivaria  (-a).  [L.,  fr.  vivarius  belonging  to 
living  creatures,  fr.  vivus  alive,  living.  See  Vivid.]  A 
place  artificially  arranged  for  keeping  or  raising  living 
animals,  as  a  park,  a  pond,  an  aquarium,  a  warren,  etc. 

Vi'va-ry  (vl'va-ry) ,  n.  ;  pi.  Vry Aries  ( -riz).  A  viva- 
rium.    "That .  .  .  vivaryot  fowls  and  beasts."    Donne, 

II  Vl'va  VO'ce  (vi'va  vo'se).  [L.]  By  word  of  mouth  { 
orally. 

Viv'da  (vlv'd4),  n.    See  Vipda. 

II  Vive  (vev).  [F.,  imperative  sing.  pres.  fr.  vivre  to 
live,  L.  vivere.]  Long  live,  that  is,  success  to  ;  as,  vive  le 
roi,  long  live  the  king  ;  vive  la  bagatelle,  success  to  trifles 
or  sport. 

Vive  (viv),  a.  [L.  vivns:  cf.  F.  vif.  See  Vivm.] 
Lively  ;  animated  ;  forcible.     [Obs.]  Bacon. 

Vlve'ly,  udv.     In  a  lively  manner.     [Oii.] 
If  I  see  a  thing  vively  represented  on  the  stage.    B.  Jonson. 

Vl'ven-cy  (vi'ven-sj?),  n.  [L.  vivens,  p.  pr.  of  vivere 
to  live.]  Manner  of  supporting  or  continuing  life  or  veg. 
etation.     [Obs.]  Sir  T.  Brovbne, 

II  Vl-ver'ra  (vi-vSr'ra),  m.  [L.,  a  ferret.]  (Zodl.)  ik 
genus  of  carnivores  which  comprises  the  civets. 

Vl-ver'rlne  (-rin),  a.  (Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  tha 
Viverridse,  or  Civet  family. 

Vl'vers  (ve'verz),  n.  pi.     [F.  vivres,  pi.   of  vivre, 
orig.jtolive.]  Provisions ;  victuals.  [Prov.i!ng.&  Scot.] 
I  '11  join  you  at  three,  if  the  vivers  can  tarry  so  long. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

Vives  (vivz),  n.  [OF.  vives,  F.  avives  (cf.  Sp.  abi, 
vas,  adiva)  fr.  Ar.  ad-dhiba.  Cf.  Fives  vives.]  (Far.) 
A  disease  of  brute  animals,  especially  of  horses,  seated 
in  the  glands  under  the  ear,  where  a  tumor  is  formed 
which  sometimes  ends  in  suppuration. 

Vlv'1-an-lte  (vlv'I-an-it),  «.  [So  called  by  Wernei 
after  the  English  mineralogist  F.  G.  Vivian.]  (Min.)  A 
hydrous  phosphate  of  iron  of  a  blue  to  green  color,  grow- 
ing darker  on  exposure.  It  occurs  in  monoclinic  crys- 
tals, also  fibrous,  massive,  and  earthy. 

Viv'ld  (vivTd),  a.  [L.  vividus,  from  vivere  to  live  ; 
akin  to  vivus  living.  See  Quick,  a.,  and  cf.  Revive, 
Viand,  Victuals,  Vital.]  1.  True  to  the  lile  ;  exhibit- 
ing the  appearance  of  life  or  freshness  ;  animated  ;  spir- 
ited ;  bright ;  strong ;  intense  ;  as,  vivid  colors. 

In  dazzling  streaks  the  vivid  lightnings  play.      Cowper. 

Arts  which  present,  with  all  the  vivid  charms  of  painting,  the 
human  face  and  human  form  divine.  Bp.  lidbart. 

2.  Forming  brilliant  images,  or  painting  in  lively 
colors  ;  lively ;  sprightly ;  as,  a  vivid  imagination. 

Body  is  a  fit  workhouse  for  sprightly,  vivid  faculties  to  exer- 
cise .  .  .  themselves  in.  South. 

Syn.  —  Clear ;  lucid ;  bright ;  strong ;  striking ;  lively ; 
quick  ;  sprightly  ;  active. 

— Viv'id-ly,  ffrf!'.  —  Vlv'ld-ness,  n. 

VI-vid'1-ty  (vi-vTd'i-ty),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  vivid  ;  vividness.     [E.] 

Vi-vll'ic  (vt-vif'ik),  \a.    [L.  vivificus :  cf.  F.  vivifique. 

Vl-vU'lc-al  (-T-kal),  f  See  Vivify.]  Giving  life  ;  re- 
viving ;  enlivening.     [R.]  Ray. 

Vi-vlf'i-cate  (-T-kat),  V.  i.  [L.  vivificatus,  p.  p.  of  vivi- 
ficare.  See  Vivify.]  1.  To  give  life  to  ;  to  animate  ;  to 
revive  ;  to  vivify.     [R.] 

God  vivificate^  and  actuates  the  whole  world.    Dr.  H.  More. 

2.  (Chem.)  To  brhig  back  a  metal  to  the  nietallio 
form,  as  from  an  oxide  or  solution  ;  to  reduce.     [Ofts.] 

Vlv'I-fi-ca'tlon  (vIv'T-fl-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  virificatio: 
cf.  F.  vivificalion.]  1.  The  act  of  vivifying,  or  the  state 
of  being  vivified  ;  restoration  of  life  ;  revival.        Bacon. 

2.  (Physiol.)  One  of  the  changes  of  assimilation,  in 
which  proteid  matter  which  lias  been  transformed,  and 
made  a  part  of  tlio  tissue  or  tissue  cells,  is  endowed  with 
life,  and  tluis  enabled  to  manifest  the  phenomena  of  irri- 
tability, contractility,  etc.  McKendHck. 

3.  (Chem.)  The  act  or  process  of  vivificating.     [Obs.] 
Viv'i-fl-ca-tlve  (vIv'I-fI-ki»-tTv),  a.    Able  or  tendii>g 

to  vivify,  aninmto,  or  give  life  ;  vivifying. 

Vlv'l-ly  (vtv'T-fl),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  ViYiPiBD  (-fid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Vivifying  (-fi'tng).]  [F.  vii'ifier,  L.  vivi- 
ficnre.  See  Vivid, -py;  cf.  Vivifioate.]  To  endue  with 
life  ;  to  make  to  be  living  ;  to  quicken  ;  to  animate. 

Sitting  on  eggs  doth  vivify,  not  noxu-iah.  Bacon. 

II  Vl-vlp'a-ra  (vt-vTp'ft-nV),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See  Vivipa- 
rous.] (Zodl.)  An  artificial  division  of  vertebrates  in- 
oliuiiiig  those  that  produce  their  young  alive  ;  —  opposed 
to  Oi'ijuira. 

Vlv'i-par'1-ty  (vYv't-p!tr'T-ty),  n.  (Biol.)  The  qual- 
ity or  condition  of  being  viviparous.  U.  Spencer, 
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VIVIPAROUS 

Vl-Vlp'a-rous  (vt-vIp'a-rSs),  a,  [L.  viviparus  ;  virus 
alive  -\-parere  to  bear,  bring  forth.  Cf.  Vipeb.]  {Biol.) 
Producing  young  in  a  living  state,  as  most  mammals, 
or  as  those  plants  the  offspring  of  which  are  produced 
alive,  either  by  bulbs  instead  of  seeds,  or  by  the  seeds 
themselves  germinating  on  the  plant,  instead  of  falling, 
as  they  usually  do ;  —  opposed  to  oviparous. 

Viviparous  flsh.  (Zool.)  See  Embiotocoid.  —  Viviparous 
shell  (Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  spe- 
cies of  operculated  fresh-water  gastro- 
pods belonging  to  Viviparus,  MeAantho, 
and  allied  genera.  Tlieir  young,  when 
bom,  have  a  well-developed  spiral  shell. 

Vl-vlp'a-rous-ly,  adv.  {Biol.)  In  a 
viviparous  manner. 

Vi-vlp'a-rous-ness,  n.  {Biol.)  The 
quality  of  being  viviparous ;  viviparity. 

Viv'i-sect'  (viv'i-sekf),  V.  t.  To 
perform  vivisection  upon ;  to  dissect 
alive.     [Collog.]       Pop.  Sci.  3Ionthly. 

Viv'l-sec'tion    (viv'i-sSk'shiiu),    n. 
{L.  vivus  alive  -|-  E.  section :    cf.  F. 
vivisection-     See  Vivid,  and  Section.]   yiyin^rous  Shell 
The  dissection  of  an  animal  while  alive,   (^lekintho  decisa). 
for  the  purpose  of  making  physiological         Nat.  size, 
investigations. 

Vlv'i-seo'tlon-al  {-o.\),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  vivi- 
section. 

Viv'1-seo'tlon-Ist,  n.  One  who  practices  or  advo- 
cates vivisection ;  a  vivisector. 

VIv'l-sec'tor  (-sSk'ter),  n.    A  vivisectionist. 

Vls'en  (viks''n),  n.  [AS.  fixen  a  she-fox,  for  fyxen, 
tem.ot/ox.  .SeeFox.]  1.  A  female  fox.  lObs.oiProv. 
Eng.-] 

2.  A  cross,  ill-tempered  person ;  —  formerly  used  of 

either  sex,  now  only  of  a  woman.  Barrow. 

She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school.  Skak. 

Vls'en-lsh,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vixen ;  resem- 
bling a  vixen. 

Vlx'en-ly,  a.    Like  a  vixen  ;  vixenish.  Barrow. 

Viz  (viz),  adv.  [Oontr.  fr.  videlicet.}  To  wit ;  that 
is;  namely. 

Vlz'ard  (vtz'erd),  n.  [See  VisoK.]  A  mask ;  a  visor. 
lArchaic}    '^  A  gioteaque  vizard."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

To  mislead  and  betray  them  under  the  vizard  of  law.    Hilton. 

Vlz'ard-ed,  a.    Wearing  a  vizard,     [if.]  Shak. 

II  Vlz-ca'Cha  (viz-ka'cha),  n.     [Sp.]  {Zool.)  Same  as 

VlSCACHA. 

Viz'iei  (viz'yer  or  vT-zer'),  n.  [Ar.  wezir,  wazlr, 
properly,  a  bearer  of  burdens,  a  porter,  from  wazara  to 
bear  a  burden :  cf.  F.  vizir,  visir.  Cf.  Alquazil.]  A 
councilor  of  state ;  a  high  executive  officer  in  Turkey 
and  other  Oriental  countries.  [Written  also  visier,  vizir, 
and  vizer."] 

Grand  vizier,  the  chief  minister  of  the  Turkish  empire ! 

—  called  also  vizier-azem. 

Vlz'ler-ate  (-at),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vizirat.}  The  ofSce,  dig- 
nity, or  authority  of  a  vizier. 

II  Vl-zier'-a-zem'  (vi-zer'a-z5m'),  n.  [Ar.  azam  great. 
See  Vizier.]     A  grand  vizier.     See  under  YiziEB. 

Vi-zier'I-al  (-I-al),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vizirial.']  Of,  pertain- 
ing to,  or  issued  by,  a  vizier.     [Written  also  vizirial.] 

Vl-Zlr'  (vi-zer'),  n.     See  Vizier. 

Vlz'or  (viz'er),  n.     See  VisoR. 

Vliss-ma'kl  (vlls-ma'kl),  n.  [From  the  native  name.] 
{Zool.)  The  diadem  indris.     See  Indeis. 

V  moth'  (ve'  mSth').  {Zool.)  A  common  gray  Euro- 
pean moth  {Halia  vauaria)  having  a  V-shaped  spot  of 
dark  bro^vn  on  each  of  the  fore  wings. 

Vo'ca-ble  (vyka-b'l),  n.  [L.  vocabulum  an  appellation, 
designation,  name,  f  r.  vocare  to  call,  f  r.  vox,  rods,  a  voice, 
a  word :  cf.  F.  vocable.  See  Voice.]  A  word  ;  a  term  ; 
a  name ;  specifically,  a  word  considered  as  composed  of 
certain  sounds  or  letters,  vrithout  regard  to  its  meaning. 

Swamped  near  to  drowning  in  a  tide  of  ingenious  vocables. 

Carlyle. 

Vo-cab'u-la-ry  (v6-k5b'u-la-ry),  n. ;  pi.  Vocabula- 
BlES  (-riz).  [LL.  vocabularium,  vocabularius :  cf.  F.  vo- 
cabulaire.  See  Vocable.]  1.  A  list  or  collection  of  words 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  and  explained  ;  a  diction- 
ary or  lexicon,  either  of  a  whole  language,  a  single  work 
or  author,  a  branch  of  science,  or  the  like  ;  a  word-book. 

2.  A  sura  or  stock  of  words  employed. 

His  vocabulary  seenw  to  Jiave  been  no  larger  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  transaction  of  business.  Macaulo.y. 

Vo-oab'u-list  (-list),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vocabuliste.']  The 
writer  or  maker  of  a  vocabulary  •.  a  lexicographer. 

Vo'cal  (vo'kal),  a.  [L.  vocalis,  fr.  vox,  rods,  voice  : 
cf.  F.  vocal.  See  Voice,  and  cf.  Vowel.]  1.  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  voice  or  speech  ;  having  voice  ;  endowed 
with  utterance  ;  full  of  voice,  or  voices. 

To  hill  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade, 

Made  vocal  by  my  song.  Jlilton. 

2.  Uttered  or  modulated  by  the  voice ;  oral ;  as,  vocal 
melody  ;  wcaZ  prayer.     "  Foca?  worship. "  3Iilton. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vowel  or  voice  sound ;  also, 
spoken  with  tone,  intonation,  and  resonance ;  sonant ; 
sonorous ;  —  said  of  certain  articulate  sounds. 

4.  {Pkon.)  {a)  Consistingof,  or  characterized  by,  voice, 
or  tone  produced  in  the  larynx,  which  may  be  modified, 
either  by  resonance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vowels,  or  by 
obstructive  action,  as  in  certain  consonants,  such  as  v,  I, 
etc.,  or  by  both,  as  in  the  nasals  m,  n,  ng ;  sonant ;  in- 
tonated ;  voiced.  See  Voice,  and  Vowel,  also  Guide  to 
Pronunciation,  §§  199-202.  (J)  Of  or  pertaining  to  a 
vowel ;  having  the  character  of  a  vowel ;  vowel. 

Vocal  cords  or  chords.  {Anat.)  See  Larynx,  and  the 
Note  under  Voice,  n.,  1.  — Vocal  fremitus  (L.  fremitus  a 
dull  roaring  or  murmuring]  {Med.),  the  perceptible  vibra^ 
tion  of  the  chest  wall,  produced  by  the  transmission  of 
the  sonorous  vibrations  during  the  act  of  using  the  voice. 

—  Vocal  mualc,  music  made  by  the  voice,  in  distinction 
from  instrnmeritol  music;  hence,  music  or  tunes  set  to 
words,  to  be  performed  by  the  human  voice.  —  Vocal  tube 
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(Anat.),  the  part  of  the  air  passages  above  the  inferior 
ligaments  of  the  larynx,  including  the  passages  through 
the  nose  and  mouth. 

Vo'cal    (vo'kal),    n.     [Cf.    F.    vocal,    LL.    vocalis.} 

1.  (PA on.)  A  vocal  sound;  specifically,  a  purely  vocal 
element  of  speech,  unmodified  except  by  resonance ;  a 
vowel  or  a  diphthong  ;  a  tonic  element ;  a  tonic  ;  —  dis- 
tinguished from  a  subvocal,  and  a  nonvocal. 

2.  (if.  C.  Ch.)  A  man  who  has  a  right  to  vote  in  cer- 
tain elections. 

Vo-cal'lo  (vo-k51'Ik),  a.  [L.  vocalis  (sc.  littera)  a 
vowel.  See  Vocal,  a.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  vowel 
sounds ;  consisting  of  the  vowel  sounds.  Earle. 

The  Gaelic  language  being  uncommonly  vocalic.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Vo'cal-ism  (vo'kal-Iz'm),  n.  1.  The  exercise  of  the 
vocal  organs ;  vocalization. 

2.  A  vocalic  sound,     [i?.] 

Vo'cal-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  vocaliste.}  A  singer,  or  vocal 
musician,  as  opposed  to  an  instrumentalist. 

Vo-cal'i-ty  (vd-k51'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  L.  vocalitas  eu- 
phony.] 1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vocal ;  utter- 
ableness  ;  resonance ;  as,  the  vocality  of  the  letters. 

2.  The  quality  of  being  a  vowel ;  vocalic  character. 

Vo'cal-i-za'tion  (vo'kal-I-za'shiin),  n.  1.  The  act  of 
vocalizing,  or  the  state  of  being  vocalized. 

2.  The  formation  and  utterance  of  vocal  sounds. 

Vo'cal-ize  (vo'kal-Iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vocalized 
(-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Vocalizing  (-i'zing).]  [Cf.  F. 
vocaliser.}  1.  To  form  into  voice;  to  make  vocal  or 
sonant ;  to  give  intonation  or  resonance  to. 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  an  impulse  to  breath  alone,  another 
thing  to  vocalize  that  breath.  Holder. 

2.  To  practice  singing  on  the  vowel  sounds. 

Vo'cal-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  vocal  manner ;  with  voice ; 
orally  ;  with  audible  sound. 

2.  In  words ;  verbally ;  as,  to  express  desires  vocally. 

Vo'cal-ness,  n.    The  quality  of  being  vocal ;  vocality. 

Vo-ca'tion  (vo-ka'shun),  n.  [L.  vocatio  a  bidding, 
invitation,  fr.  vocare  to  call,  fr.  vox,  vocis,  voice  :  cf.  F. 
vocation.  See  Vocal.]  1.  A  call ;  a  summons ;  a  cita- 
tion ;  especially,  a  designation  or  appointment  to  a  par- 
ticular state,  business,  or  profession. 

What  can  be  urged  for  them  who,  not  having  the  vocation  of 
poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wantonness  make  themselves 
ridiculous  ?  Dryden. 

2.  Destined  or  appropriate  employment ;  calling ;  oc- 
cupation ;  trade ;  business ;  profession. 

He  would  think  his  service  greatly  rewarded,  if  he  might  ob- 
tain by  that  means  to  live  in  the  sight  of  his  prince,  and  yet 
practice  his  own  chosen  vocation.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

3.  (TAeoi.)  Acallingbythewillof  God.  Specifically:  — 
(a)  The  bestowment    of    God's  distinguishing    grace 

upon  a  person  or  nation,  by  which  that  person  or  nation 
is  put  in  the  way  of  salvation ;  as,  the  vocation  of  the 
Jews  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  of  the  Gentiles 
under  the  gospel.  "  The  golden  chain  of  vocation,  elec- 
tion, and  justification."  Jer.  Taylor. 

{b)  A  call  to  special  religious  work,  as  to  the  ministry. 

Every  member  of  the  same  [the  Churcti],  in  his  vocation  and 
ministry.  J3k:  of  Com.  Prayer. 

Voc'a-tlve  (vSk'4-tiv),  a.  [L.  vocativus,  fr.  vocare 
to  call.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  calling ;  used  in  calling ; 
specifically  {Gram.),  used  in  address  ;  appellative  ;  — 
said  of  that  case  or  form  of  the  noun,  pronoun,  or  ad- 
jective, in  which  a  person  or  thing  is  addressed ;  as, 
Domine,  O  Lord. 

Voc'a-tive,  n.  [L.  vocativus  (sc.  casus) :  cf.  F.  vo- 
catif.}    {Gram.)  The  vocative  case. 

Vo-cil'er-ance  (vo-slfer-ans),  n.  Vociferation  ;  noise  ; 
clamor.     [J?.]  -R.  Browning. 

Vo-cif'er-ant  (-ant),  a.  [L.  vocijerans,  p.  pr.]  Noisy ; 
clamorous.  Gauden.    E.  Browning. 

Vo-clf'er-ate  (-at),  v.  i.  [L.  vociferatus,  p.  p.  of  vo- 
ciferari  to  vociferate ;  vox,  vocis,  voice  +  ferre  to  bear. 
See  Voice,  and  Bear  to  carry.]  To  cry  out  with  vehe- 
mence ;  to  exclaim ;  to  bawl ;  to  clamor.  Cowper. 

Vo-cif'er-ate,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  VocirERATEo 
(-a'ted) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Vocipebatinq.]  To  utter  with 
a  loud  voice ;  to  shout  out. 

Though  he  may  vociferate  the  word  liberty.     V.  Knox. 

Vo-cii'er-a'tlon  (-a'shiin),  n.  [L.  vociferatio  :  cf .  F. 
vociferation.']  The  act  of  vociferating ;  a  violent  out- 
cry ;  vehement  utterance  of  the  voice. 

Violent  gesture  and  vociferation  naturally  chake  the  hearts  of 
the  ignorant.  Spectator. 

Plaintive  strains  succeeding  the  vociferations  of  emotion  or  of 
pain.  Myron. 

Vo-clf'er-a'tor  (-ter),  n.  One  who  vociferates,  or  is 
clamorous.     [i2.] 

Vo-cif'er-OUS  (-us),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vocifere.']  Makmg  a 
loud  outcry  ;  clamorous ;  noisy  ;  as,  vociferous  heralds. 

—  Vo-cll'er-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Vo-cif'er-ons-ness,  n. 

Voc'ule  (vSk'ul),  re.  [L.  vocula,  dim.  of  vox,  vocis, 
voice.]  {Phon.)  A  short  or  weak  utterance  ;  a  faint 
or  feeble  sound,  as  that  heard  on  separating  the  lips  in 
pronouncing  p  or  6.     Rush.  —  VoCU-lar  (-u-lar),  a. 

Vo-da'ni-um  (vo-da'nl-um),  n.  [NL.]  {Old  Chem.) 
A  supposed  element,  afterward  found  to  be  a  mixture  of 
several  metals,  as  copper,  iron,  lead,  nickel,  etc. 

Vod'ka  (vSdfki),  n.  [Russ.]  A  Russian  drink  dis- 
tilled from  rye. 

Voe  (vo),  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  ver  sea,  voar  a  fenced-in 
landing  place.]  An  inlet,  bay,  or  creek;  —  so  called  in 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  Jamieson. 

Vo'gle  (vo'g'l),  n.     {Mining)  Same  as  Vtrao. 

Vogue  (vog),  n.  [F.  vogue  a  rowing,  vogue,  fashion. 
It.  voga,  fr.  vogare  to  row,  to  sail ;  probably  f r.  OHG. 
wagon  to  move,  akin  to  E.  way.  Cf.  Wat.]  1.  The  way 
or  fashion  of  people  at  any  particular  time  ;  temporary 
mode,  custom,  or  practice ;  popular  reception  for  the 
time  ;  —  used  now  generally  in  the  phrase  in  vogue. 
One  vogue,  one  vein, 
One  air  of  thoughts  usurps  my  brain.         Herbert. 

Whatsoever  its  vogue  may  be,  I  still  flatter  myself  that  the 
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parents  of  the  growing  generation  will  be  satisfied  with  what  i9 
to  be  taught  to  their  children  in  Westminster,  in  Eton,  or  in 
Winchester.  Burke. 

Use  may  revive  the  obsoletest  words, 

And  banish  those  that  now  are  most  in  vogue.    Hosf^ommon. 
2.  Influence  ;  power ;  sway.     [06s.]  Sirype. 

Voice  (vois),  re.  [OE.  vots,  voys,  OF.  vois,  voiz,  F. 
voix,  L.  vox,  vocis,  akin  to  Gr.  cttos  a  word,  oifj  a  voice, 
Skr.  vac  to  say,  to  speak,  G.  erwahnen  to  mention.  Cf. 
Advocate,  Advowson,  Avouch,  Convoke,  Epic,  Vocal, 
Vouch,  Vowel.]  1.  Sound  uttered  by  the  mouth,  espe- 
cially that  uttered  by  human  beings  in  speech  or  song ; 
sound  thus  uttered  considered  as  possessing  some  special 
quality  or  character;  as,  the  himian  voice;  a  pleasant 
voice ;  a  low  voice. 

He  with  a  manly  voice  saith  his  message.     Chaucer. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 

Gentle,  and  low  ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.      Sliak 

Thy  voice  is  music.  Shah. 

Join  thy  voice  unto  the  angel  choir.  Milton, 

2.  {Phon.)  Sound  of  the  kind  or  quality  heard  ir 
speech  or  song  in  the  consonants  b,  v,  d,  etc.,  and  in  the 
vowels;  sonant,  or  intonated,  utterance ;  tone;  —  distin- 
guished from  mere  breath  sound  as  heard  in/,  s,  sh,  etc., 
and  also  from  whisper. 

^S^  Voice,  in  this  sense,  is  produced  by  vibration  of 
the  so-called  vocal  cords  in  the  larynx  (see  Illust.  of  Lar- 
ynx) which  act  upon  the  air,  not  in  the  manner  of  the 
strings  of  a  stringed  instrument,  but  as  a  pair  of  membra- 
nous tongues,  or  reeds,  which,  being  continually  forced 
apart  by  the  outgoing  current  of  breath,  and  continually 
brought  together  again  by  their  own  elasticity  and  mus- 
cular tension,  break  the  breath  current  into  a  serie.s  of 
putts,  or  pulses,  sufficiently  rapid  to  cause  the  sensation 
of  tone.  The  power,  or  loudness,  of  such  a  tone  depends 
on  the  force  of  the  separate  pulses,  and  this  is  determined 
by  the  pressure  of  the  expired  air,  together  with  the  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  the  vocal  cords  which  is  continu- 
ally overcome.  Its  pitch  depends  on  the  number  of  aerial 
pulses  within  a  given  time,  that  is,  on  the  rapidity  of 
their  succession.  See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  II  5, 14b,  155. 

3.  The  tone  or  sound  emitted  by  anything. 

After  the  fire  a  still  small  voice.    1  Kings  xix.  12* 

Canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  him  ?    Job  xl.  9. 

The  floods  have  lifted  up  their  voice.      Fs.  xciU.  3, 

O  ilavcus,  I  am  warm'd  ;  ray  heart 

Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice.  Addison. 

4.  The  faculty  or  power  of  utterance ;  as,  to  cultivate 
the  voice. 

5.  Language  ;  words ;  speech  ;  expression  ;  significa- 
tion of  feeling  or  opinion. 

I  desire  to  be  present  with  you  now,  and  to  change  my  voice , 

for  I  stand  in  doubt  of  you.  Gat.  iv.  20. 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword.  Shak 

Let  us  call  on  God  in  the  voice  of  his  church.    Bp.  Fell. 

6.  Opinion  or  choice  expressed  ;  judgment;  a  vote. 
Sic.    How  now,  my  masters  1  have  you  chose  this  rjan  ? 

1  at.    He  has  our  I'oices,  sir.  Shak. 

Some  Isws  ordain,  and  some  attend  the  choice 
Of  holy  senates,  and  elect  by  voice.  Dryden, 

7.  Command ;  precept ;  —  now  chiefly  used  in  scrip- 
tural language. 

So  shall  ye  .perish  ;  because  ye  would  not  be  obedient  unto 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God.  Z>eut.  viii.  20. 

8.  One  who  speaks ;  a  speaker.  "  A  potent  voice  of 
Parliament."  Tennyson. 

9.  {Gram.)  A  particular  mode  of  inflecting  or  conju- 
gating verbs,  or  a  particular  form  of  a  verb,  by  means  of 
which  is  indicated  the  relation  of  the  subject  of  the  verb 
to  the  action  which  the  verb  expresses. 

Active  voice  {Gram.),  that  form  of  the  verb  by  which 
its  subject  is  represented  as  the  agent  or  doer  of  the  ac- 
tion expressed  by  it. —  Chest  voice  {Phon.),  a  kind  of 
voice  of  a  medium  or  low  pitch  and  of  a  sonorous  quality 
ascribed  to  resonance  in  the  chest,  or  thorax ;  voice  of  the 
thick  register.  It  is  produced  by  vibration  of  the  vocal 
cords  through  their  entire  width  and  thickness,  and  with 
convex  surfaces  presented  to  each  other.  —  Head  voice 
{Phon.),  a  kind  of  voice  of  high  pitch  and  of  a  thin  qual- 
ity ascribed  to  resonance  in  the  head  ;  voice  of  the  thin 
register ;  falsetto.  In  producing  it,  the  vibration  of  the 
cords  is  limited  to  their  thin  edges  in  the  upper  part, 
which  are  then  presented  to  each  other.  —  Middle  voice 
( Gram.),  that  form  of  the  verb  by  which  its  subject  is  rep- 
resented as  both  the  agent,  or  doer,  and  the  object  of  the 
action,  that  is,  as  performing  some  act  to  or  upon  himself, 
or  for  his  own  advantage. — Passive  voice.  {Gram.)  See 
under  Passive,  a.  —Voice  glide  {Pron.),  the  brief  and  ob- 
scure neutral  vowel  sound  that  sometimes  occurs  between 
two  consonants  in  an  unaccented  syllable  (represented 
by  the  apostrophe),  as  in  able  (a'b'l).  See  Glide,  re.,  2. 
—  Voice  stop.  See  Voiced  stop,  under  Voiced,  a. —With 
one  voice,  unanimously.  "  All  with  one  voice  .  .  .  cried 
out.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians."    Acts  xix.  34. 

Voice,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Voiced  (voist) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Voicing  (voi'sTng).]  1.  To  give  utterance  or  ex- 
pression to ;  to  utter  ;  to  publish ;  to  announce ;  to  di- 
vulge ;  as,  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  "  Rather 
assume  thy  right  in  silence  and  .  .  .  then  voice  it  with 
claims  and  challenges."  Bacon. 

It  was  voiced  that  the  king  purposed  to  put  to  death  Edward 
Plantagenet.  Bacon, 

2.  {Phon.)  To  utter  with  sonant  or  vocal  tone  ;  to  pro- 
nounce with  a  narrowed  glottis  and  rapid  vibrations  of 
the  vocal  cords ;  to  speak  above  a  whisper. 

3.  To  fit  for  producing  the  proper  sounds ;  to  regu- 
late the  tone  of ;  as,  to  voice  the  pipes  of  an  organ, 

4.  To  vote  ;  to  elect ;  to  appoint.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
Voice,  V.  i.    To  clamor  ;  to  cry  out.     [Obs.]      South. 
Voiced  (voist),  a.     1.  Furnished  with  a  voice ;  ex- 
pressed by  the  voice. 

2.  {Phon.)  Uttered  with  voice;  pronounced  with  vi- 
brations of  the  vocal  cords ;  sonant ;  —  said  of  a  sound 
uttered  with  the  glottis  narrowed. 

Voiced  stop.  Voice  stop  {Phon.),  a  stopped  consonant 
made  with  tone  from  the  larynx  while  the  mouth  organs 
are  closed  at  some  point ;  a  sonant  mute,  as  b,  d,  g  hard. 
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Volce'fnl  (vois'ful),  a.    Having  a  voice  or  vocal  qual- 
ity ;  having  a  loud  voice  or  many  voices ;  vocal ;  sounding. 
Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea.       Coleridge. 
VolOe'lesS,  a.      1-  Having  no   voice,  utterance,   or 
vote  ;  silent ;  mute  ;  dumb. 

I  live  and  die  unheard, 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a  sword.    Byron. 
2.  (Phon.)  Not  sounded  with  voice ;  as,  a  voiceless 
consonant ;  surd. 

Voiceless  stop  (Phon.),  a  consonant  made  with  no  audi- 
ble£Ound  except  in  the  transition  to  or  from  another 
aouira ;  a  surd  mute,  as  p,  i,  k. 

—  Volce'less-ly,  adv.  —  Voice'less-ness,  n. 

Void  (void),  a.  [OE.  voide,  OF.  voit,  voide,  vuit, 
'vuide,  F.  vide,  fr.  (assumed)  LL.  vocihis,  fr.  L.  vocare, 
an  old  form  of  vacare  to  be  empty,  or  a  kindred  word. 
Cf.  Vacant,  Avoid.]  1.  Containing  nothing;  empty; 
vacant ;  not  occupied ;  not  filled. 

The  earth  was  without  form,  and  void.        Gen.  i.  2. 
I  'U  get  me  to  a  place  more  void.  Shak. 

I  *11  chain  him  in  my  study,  that,  at  void  hours, 
I  may  run  over  the  story  of  his  country.         Massinger. 

2.  Having  no  incumbent ;  unoccupied ;  —  said  of  offices 
and  the  lilie. 

Divers  great  offices  that  had  been  long  void.    Camden. 

3.  Being  without ;  destitute ;  free  ;  wanting ;  devoid ; 
as,  void  of  learning,  or  of  common  sense.  Milton. 

A  conscience  void  of  offense  toward  God.    Acts  xxiv.  16. 
He  that  is  void  of  wisdom  despiseth  his  neighbor.    Prov.  xi.  12. 

4.  Not  producing  any  effect ;  ineffectual ;  vain. 

[My  word]  shall  not  return  to  me  void,  but  it  shall  accom- 

pliBh  that  which  I  please.  Isa.  Iv.  11. 

I  will  make  void  the  counsel  of  Judah.    Jer.  xix.  7. 

5.  Containing  no  immaterial  quality;  destitute  of 
mind  or  soul.     "Idol,  void  aud  vain."  Pope. 

6.  (Lmv)  Of  no  legal  force  or  effect ;  incapable  of  con- 
firmation or  ratification ;  null.    Cf.  Voidable,  2. 

Void  space  (Physics),  a,  vacuum. 

Syn.  — Empty;  vacant;  devoid;  wanting;  unfur- 
nished ;  unsupplied ;  unoccupied. 

Void,  n.     An  empty  space ;  a  vacuum. 

Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defense. 

And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  lyoid  of  sense.  Pope. 

Void,  V.  i.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Voided  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 

Voiding.]    [OF.  voidier,  vuidier.    See  Void,  a.]    1.  To 

remove  the  contents  of ;   to  make  or  leave  vacant  or 

empty ;  to  quit ;  to  leave  ;  as,  to  void  a  table. 

Void  anon  her  place.  Chaucer. 


If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down. 
Or  void  the  field. 


Shak. 


2.  To  throw  or  send  out ;  to  evacuate ;  to  emit ;  to 
discharge  ;  as,  to  void  excrements. 

A  watchful  application  of  mind  in  voiding  prejudices.  Barrow. 
"With  shovel,  like  a  fury,  voided  out 
The  earth  and  scattered  bones.  J.  Webster. 

3.  To  render  void ;  to  make  to  be  of  no  validity  or  ef- 
fect ;  to  vacate ;  to  annul ;  to  nullify. 

After  they  had  voided  the  obhgation  oi  the  oath  he  had 
iaken.  Bp.  Burnet. 

It  was  become  a  practice  ...  to  void  the  security  that  was  at 
any  time  given  for  money  so  borrowed.  Clarendon. 

Void,  V.  i.    To  be  emitted  or  evacuated.        Wiseman. 

Vold'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  1.  Capable  of  being  voided,  or 
evacuated. 

2.  (Law)  Capable  of  being  avoided,  or  of  being  ad- 
judged void,  invalid,  and  of  no  force ;  capable  of  being 
either  avoided  or  confirmed. 

If  the  metropolitan  .  .  .  grants  letters  of  administration,  such 
administration  is  not  void,  but  voidable  by  sentence.       Ayliffe. 

II^°"  A  voidable  contract  may  be  ratified  and  con- 
firmed ;  to  render  it  null  and  of  no  effect,  it  must  be 
avoided  ;  a  void  contract  can  not  be  ratified. 

Vold'ance  (-ans),  n.  1.  The  act  of  voiding,  empty- 
ing, ejecting,  or  evacuating. 

2.  (Eccl.)  An  ejection  from  a  benefice. 

3.  The  state  of  being  void ;  vacancy,  as  of  a  benefice 
which  is  without  an  incumbent. 

4.  Evasion ;  subterfuge.     [06s.]  Hacon. 
Void'ed,  a.     1.  Emptied  ;  evacuated. 

2.  Annulled ;  invalidated. 

3.  (Her.)  Having  the  inner  part  cut  away,  or  left 
vacant,  a  narrow  border  being  left  at  the  sides,  the  color 
of  the  field  being  seen  in  the  vacant  space ;  —  said  of  a 
charge. 

Vold'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  voids, 
empties,  vacates,  or  annuls. 

2.  A  tray,  or  basket,  formerly  used  to  receive  or  con- 
vey that  which  is  voided  or  cleared  away  from  a  given 
place  ;  especially,  one  for  carrying  off  the  remains  of  a 
meal,  as  fragments  of  food ;  sometimes,  a  basket  for  con- 
taining household  articles,  as  clothes,  etc. 

Piers  Plowman  laid  the  cloth,  and  Simplicity  brought  in  the 
voider.  Decker. 

The  cloth  whereon  the  earl  dined  was  taken  away,  and  the 
voider,  wherem  the  plate  was  usually  put,  was  set  upon  the  cup- 
board s  head.  Hist,  of  Richard  IJainam. 

3.  A  servant  whose  business  is  to  void,  or  clear  away, 
a  table  after  a  meal.     [iJ.]  Decker. 

4.  {Her.)  One  of  the  ordinaries,  much  like  the  flanch, 
but  less  rounded  aud  therefore  smaller. 

Vold'lng,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
■'oids-  Bp.  Hall. 

2.  That  which  is  voided  ;  that  which  is  ejected  or 
evacuated ;  a  remnant ;  a  fragment.     [iJ.]  Powe. 

Voiding  knife,  a  knife  used  for  gathering  up  fragments 
of  food  to  put  them  into  a  voider. 

^Old'lng,    a.     Receiving  what  is  ejected  or  voided. 

How  in  our  voiding  lobby  hast  thou  stood  ?  "       Shak. 

Vold'neSB,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  void  ; 

emptiness ;  vacuity  ;  imllity  ;  want  of  substantiality. 

II  Voir  dire  (vwar  der).     [OF.,  to  say  the  truth,  fr.  L. 


verus  true  +  dicere  to  say.]  (Law)  An  oath  adminis- 
tered to  a  witness,  usually  before  being  sworn  in  chief, 
requiring  him  to  speak  the  truth,  or  make  true  answers 
in  reference  to  matters  inquired  of,  to  ascertain  his  com- 
petency to  give  evidence.  Greenleaf.     Ld.  Abinger. 

Voi'ture  (voi'tiir),  n.  [F.,  fr.  L.  veclura  a  carrying, 
conveying.     Cf.  Vettuka.]     A  carriage.  Arbulhnoi. 

Vol'vode  (-vod^,  n.    See  Watwode.  Longfellow. 

Vo-Ia'clous  (vo-la'shus),  a.  [L.  volare  to  fly.]  Apt 
or  fit  to  fly.     [is.] 

II  Vo-la-dor'  (vS-la-dor'),  n.  [Sp.]  (Zool.)  (a)  A  fly- 
ing fish  of  California  (Exoccetus  Calif o>-n.icus)  ;  —  called 
also  volator.  (b)  The  Atlantic  flying  gurnard.  See  un- 
der Flying. 

Vo-lage'  (vo-lazh'),  a.     [F.]    Light ;  giddy.    [06s.] 
They  wrcughten  all  their  lust  volage.        Chaucer. 

Vo'lant  (vo'lant ;  277),  a.  [L.  volans,  -antis,  p.  pr.  of 
volare  to  fly :  cf.  F.  volant.']  1.  Passing  through  the  air 
upon  wings,  or  as  if  upon  wings  ;  flying  ;  hence,  passing 
from  place  to  place ;  cun-ent. 

English  silver  now  was  current,  and  our  gold  volant  in  the 
pope's  court.  Fuller. 

2.  Nimble;  light  and  quick;  active;  rapid.  "His 
volant  tonch."  Milton. 

3.  (Her. )  Represented  as  flying,  or  having  the  wings 
spread  ;  as,  an  eagle  volant. 

Volant  piece  (Anc.  Armor),  an  adjustable  piece  of  armor, 
for  guarding  the  throat,  etc.,  in  a  joust. 

II  Vo-lan'te  (vo-liin'ta),  n.  [Sp.,  prop.,  flying.]  A 
cumbrous  two-wheeled  pleasure  carriage  used  in  Cuba. 

Vol'a-puk'  (v61'a-puk'),  n.  Literally,  world's  speech ; 
the  name  of  an  artificial  language  invented  by  Johan 
Martin  Schleyer,  of  Constance,  Switzerland,  about  1879. 

Vol'a-piik'ist,  n.  One  who  is  conversant  with,  or 
wlio  favors  the  adoption  of,  Volapiik. 

Vo'Iar  (vo'ler),  a.  [L.  vola  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the 
sole  of  the  foot.]  (Anat.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  palm 
of  the  hand  or  the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Vol'a-ry  (vol'a-ry),  n.     See  Volert.     [06s.] 

Vol'a-tUe  (vol'a-til),  a.  [F.  volaiil,  L.  volatilis,  fr. 
volare  to  fly,  perhaps  akin  to  ijelox  swift,  E.  velocity.  Cf . 
VoLLET.]  1.  Passing  through  the  air  on  wings,  or  by 
the  buoyant  force  of  the  atmosphere ;  flying ;  having  the 
power  to  fly.     [06s.] 

2.  Capable  of  wasting  away,  or  of  easily  passing  into 
the  aeriform  state ;  subject  to  evaporation. 

Ill^^Substances  which  affect  the  smell  with  pungent 
or  fragrant  odors,  as  musk,  hartshorn,  and  essential  oils, 
are  called  volatile  substances,  because  they  waste  away 
on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  Alcohol  and  ether  are 
called  volatile  liquids  for  a  similar  reason,  and  because 
they  easily  pass  into  the  state  of  vapor  on  tlie  application 
of  heat.  On  the  contrary,  gold  is  a  fixed  substance,  be- 
cause it  does  not  suffer  waste,  even  when  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  a  furnace ;  and  oils  are  called  fixed  when  they  do 
not  evaporate  on  simple  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

3.  Fig. :  Light-hearted ;  easily  affected  by  circum- 
stances ;  airy ;  lively ;  hence,  changeable  ;  fickle  ;  as,  a 
volatile  temper. 

You  are  as  giddy  and  volatile  as  ever.  Sunft. 

Volatile  alkali.  (Old  Chem.)  See  under  Alkali.  —  Vola- 
tile liniment,  a  liniment  composed  of  sweet  oil  and  am- 
monia, so  called  from  the  readiness  with  which  the  latter 
evaporates.  —  Volatile  oUa.  (Chem.)  See  Essential  oils, 
under  Essential. 

Vol'a-tile,  n.  [Cf.  F.  volatile.']  A  winged  animal ; 
wild  fowl ;  game.    £06s.]        Chaucer,    Sir  T.  Browne. 

Vol'a-tUe-nesS,  \n.   Id.  F.  volatilite.']  Qual- 

Vol'a-til'1-ty  (-til't-tj^),  (  ity  or  state  of  being  vola- 
tile ;  disposition  to  evaporate ;  changeableness ;  fickleness. 

Syn.  —  See  Levity. 

Vol'a-tll-l'za-We  (vol'a-tTl-T'za-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vola- 
tilisable.']    Capable  of  being  volatilized. 

Vol'a-tll-i-za'tion  (-I-za'shiin),  n.  [Cf.  F.  volatili- 
sation.'] The  act  or  process  of  volatilizing,  or  rendering 
volatile  ;  tlie  state  of  being  volatilized. 

Vol'a-til-ize  (vol'a-til-iz),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vola- 
tilized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Volatilizing  (-I'zTng).] 
[Cf.  F.  volatiliser,]  To  render  volatile  ;  to  cause  to  ex- 
hale or  evaporate ;  to  cause  to  pass  off  in  vapor. 

The  water  .  .  .  dissolving  the  oil,  and  volatilizing  it  by  the 
action.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

II  Vo-la'tor  (vo-la'tor),  n.     [NL.]     (Zool.)  Same  as 

VOLADOR,  1. 

II  Vol'-au'-vent'  (vo'16'vaN'),  n.  [F.]  (Cookery)  A 
light  puff  paste,  witii  a  raised  tiorder,  filled,  after  bak- 
ing, usually  with  a  ragout  of  fowl,  game,  or  fish. 

Vol'borth-lte  (vol'b6rth-it),  n.  [So  named  after  Vol- 
borth,  wlio  first  discovered  it.]  (3Iin.)  A  mineral  occur- 
ring in  small  six-sided  tabular  crystals  of  a  green  or  yel- 
low color.     It  is  a  liydrous  vanadate  of  copper  and  lime. 

Vol-ca'nl-an  (vol-ka'nT-an),  a.  Volcanic.  [iJ.]  Keats. 

Vol-oan'ic  (vol-kSu'Tk),  a.  [Cf.  F.  volcanique.  It. 
vulcanico.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  volcano  or  volca- 
noes ;  as,  volcanic  lieat. 

2.  Produced  by  a  volcano,  or,  more  generally,  by  ig- 
neous agencies  ;  as,  volcanic  tufa. 

3.  Changed  or  affected  by  the  lieat  of  a  volcano. 
Volcanic  bomb,  a  mass  ejected  from  a  volcano,  often  of 

molten  lava  having  a  rounded  form.  —  Volcanic  cone,  a 
hill,  conical  in  form,  built  up  of  cinders,  tufa,  or  lava, 
during  volcanic  eruptions.  —  Volcanic  foci,  the  subter- 
ranean centers  of  volcanic  action  ;  the  points  beueatli 
volcanoes  where  tlie  causes  producing  volcanic  phenom- 
ena are  most  active.  —  Volcanic  glass,  the  vitreous  form 
of  lava,  produced  by  sudden  cooling  ;  obsidian.  See 
Obsidian.  —  Volcanic  mud,  fetid,  sulphurous  nuid  dis- 
charged by  a  volcano.  —  Volcanic  rocks,  rocks  which  have 
been  produced  from  the  discharges  of  volcanic  matter, 
as  the  various  kinds  of  basalt,  tracliyte,  scoria,  obsidian, 
etc.,  whetlier  compact,  scoriaceous,  or  vitreous. 

Vol-can'lo-al-ly  (-T-kal-iy),  adv.    Like  a  volcano. 

Vol'can-lc'l-ty  (v81'kan-Ts'I-ty),  n.  [Cf.  F.  voleani- 
cite.]  Quality  or  state  of  being  volcanic ;  volcanic  power. 


Volcanic  power  or 


American  Vole,  or  Meadow  Mouse 
(Arvicola  riparius). 


Vol'can-lsm  (vSl'kan-Tz'm),  n. 
action  ;  volcanicity. 

Vol'can-ist,  n.  [Cf.  F.  volcaniste,  vulcaniste.']  1.  One 
versed  in  the  history  and  phenomena  of  volcanoes. 

2.  One  who  believes  in  the  igneous,  as  opposed  to  the 
aqueous,  origm  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust ;  a  vul- 
canist.     Cf.  Neptunist. 

Vol-can'i-ty  (vol-kan'T-tJ),  n.  [See  Volcanic,  and 
Volcanicity.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  volcanic,  or 
of  volcanic  origin  ;  volcanicity.     \_E.] 

Vol'can-i-za'tion  (vol'kan-i-za'shtin),  n.  The  act  oi 
volcanizing,  or  tiie  state  of  being  volcanized  ;  the  process 
of  undergoing  volcanic  heat,  and  being  affected  by  it. 

Vol'oan-ize  (vol'kan-iz),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Volcan- 
ized (-izd) ;  p.pr.  &  vb.  n.  Volcanizing  (-i'zTug).]  [Cf. 
Vulcanize.]  To  subject  to,  or  cause  to  undergo,  vol- 
canic heat,  and  to  be  affected  by  its  action. 

Vol-ca'no  (vol-ka'no),  n.  ;  pi.  Volcanoes  (-noz).  [It. 
volcano,  vulcano,  fr.  L.  Vulcanus  Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire. 
See  Vulcan.]  (Geol.)  A  mountain  or  hill,  usually  more 
or  less  conical  in  form,  from  which  lava,  cinders,  steam, 
sulphur  gases,  and  the  like,  are  ejected ;  —  often  popu- 
larly called  a  burning  mountain. 

^W^  Volcanoes  include  many  of  the  most  conspicuous 
and  lofty  mountains  of  the  earth,  as  Mt.  Vesuvius  in 
Italy  (4,000  ft.  high),  Mt.  Loa  in  Hawaii  (14,000  ft.),  Coto- 
paxi  in  South  America  (nearly  20,000  ft.),  which  are  exam- 
ples of  active  volcanoes.  The  crater  of  a  volcano  is 
usually  a  pit-shaped  cavity,  often  of  great  size.  The 
summit  crater  of  Mt.  Loa  has  a  maximum  length  of 
13,000  ft.,  and  a  depth  of  nearly  800  feet.  Beside  the 
chief  crater,  a  volcano  may  have  a  number  of  subordi. 
nate  craters. 

Vole  (vol),  ra.  [F.]  A  deal  at  cards  that  draws  all 
the  tricks.  Swift. 

Vole,  V.  i.  (Card  Playing)  To  win  all  the  tricks  by 
a  vole.  Pope, 

Vole,  n.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of 
micelike  rodents  belonging  to  Arvicola  and  allied  genera 
of  the  subfamily  Arvicolinse.  They  have  a  thick  head, 
short  ears,  and  a  short  hairy  tail. 

15^°°  The  water  vole,  or  water  rat,  of  Europe  (Arvicola 
amphibius)  is  a  com- 
mon large  aquatic 
species.  The  short- 
tailed  field  vole  (A. 
agrestis)  of  Northern 
and  Central  Europe, 
and  Asia,  the  South- 
ern field  vole  (A.  ar- 
valis),  and  the  Sibe- 
rian root  vole  (A. 
osconomu.'s),  are  im- 
portant European  species.  The  common  species  of  the 
Eastern  United  States  (A.  riparius)  (called  also  meadoio 
mouse)  and  tlie  prairie  mouse  (A.  ansterus)  are  abundant, 
and  often  injurious  to  vegetation.  Other  species  are 
found  in  Canada. 

Vol'er-y  (v51'er-y),  n.  [F.  volerie  a  flying,  voliere  a 
large  bird  cage,  f  r.  voter  to  fly,  L.  volare.  See  Volatile.  ] 

1.  A  flight  of  birds.     [iJ.]  Locke. 

2.  A  large  bird  cage ;  an  Aviary. 

Volge  (v51j),  n.  [L.  vulgus.]  The  common  sort  of 
people ;  the  crowd ;  the  mob.     [06s.]  Fuller. 

Vol'l-ta-ble  (vol'I-ta-b'l),  a.    Volatilizable.     [06s.] 
Vol'l-ta'tion  (-ta'shiln),  n.    [L.  volitare,  volitatum,  to 
fly  to  and  fro,  v.  freq.  from  volare  to  fly.]    The  act  of 
flying ;  flight.     [i2.]  Sir  T.  Broione. 

Vo-ll'tlent  (v6-lTsh'ent),  a.  [See  Volition.]  Exer- 
cising the  will ;  acting  from  choice ;  willing,  or  having 
power  to  wiU.  "What  I  do,  I  do  volitient,  not  obedient." 

Mrs.  Browning, 

Vo-Il'tlon  (vo-lish'iin),  n.    [F.,  fr.  L.  volo  I  will,  velle 

to  will,  be  willing.     See  Voluntary.]     1.  The  act  ol 

willing  or  choosing ;  the  act  of  forming  a  purpose ;  the 

exercise  of  the  will. 

Volition  is  the  actual  exercise  of  the  power  the  mind  has  to 
order  the  consideration  of  any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  con- 
sider it.  Locke- 
Volition  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  knowingly  exerting  that  do- 
minion it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  cf  the  man,  by  cp";  - 
ploying  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from,  any  particular  action. 

Locke. 

2.  The  result  of  an  act  or  exercise  of  choosing  or  will- 
ing ;  a  state  of  choice. 

3.  The  power  of  willing  or  determining ;  will. 

Syn.  —  Will ;  choice ;  preference ;  determination  ;  pui*- 
pose.  —  VoLrrioN,  Choice.  Choice  is  the  familiar,  and 
volition  the  scientific,  term  for  the  same  state  of  the  wi'  i : 
viz.,  an  "elective  preference."  When  we  have  "maiie 
up  our  miuds  "  (as  we  say)  to  a  thing,  i.  e.,  have  a  settl  d 
state  of  choice  respecting  it,  that  state  is  called  an  im- 
manent volition  ;  when  we  put  forth  any  particular  act  of 
choice,  that  act  is  called  an  einanent,  or  executive,  or  «'*- 
perative,  volition.  When  an  immanent,  or  settled  state 
of,  choice,  is  one  which  controls  or  governs  a  series  of 
actions,  we  call  that  state  a  jtredominant  volition  ;  wliile 
we  give  tlie  name  of  siibordinide  volitions  to  those  par- 
ticular acts  of  choice  wliicli  carry  into  effect  the  object 
sought  for  by  tlie  governing  or  "  predominant  volition." 
See  Will. 

Vo-Ii'tion-al  i-al),  a.  Belonging  or  relating  to  voli- 
tion.    "The  I'o^VfOjmnnipulse."  Bacon. 

Vol'1-tive  (vSl'i-tTv),  a.  [See  Volition.]  1.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  will ;  originating  in  the  will ;  having 
the  power  to  will.  "  They  not  only  perfect  the  intel- 
lectual f acuity j^  but  the  volitive."  Sir  M.  Hale, 

2.  (Gram.)  Used  in  expressing  a  wish  or  permission; 
as,  a  rolilivc  proposition. 

II  Volks'Ued  (ffilks'lef),  n. ;  pi.  Volkslieder  (-le'dSr), 
[6.]     (Mas.)  A  popular  song,  or  national  air. 

Vol'ley  (vSl'iy),  re.  ;  pi.  Volleys  (-ITz).  [P.  voKe  a, 
flight,  a  volley,  or  discharge  of  several  guns,  fr.  voter  to 
fly,  L.  volare.  See  Volatile.]  1.  A  flight  of  missiles, 
as  arrows,  bullets,  or  the  like ;  the  simultaneous  dis- 
charge ol  a  number  of  small  arms. 

Fiory  durta  in  (Liming  voVcps  flow.  iCiUon. 

Each  volley  tells  that  tliousands  ueaso  to  breathe.    Bjiron. 
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2.  A  burst  or  emission  of  many  things  at  once ;  as,  a 
volley  of  words.    "  This  volley  of  oaths."        B.  Jonson. 

Rattling  nonsense  in  full  voUeys  breaks.  Pope. 

3.  (a)  (^Tennis)  A  return  of  the  ball  before  it  touches 
the  ground.  (6)  (Cricket)  A  sending  of  the  ball  full  to 
the  top  of  the  wicket. 

Half  volley,  (a)  (.Tennis)  A  return  of  the  ball  immedi- 
ately after  it  has  touched  the  groimd.  (6)  (Cricket)  A 
sending  of  the  ball  so  that  after  toucliing  the  ground  it 
flies  towards  the  top  of  the  wicket.  £.  A.  Proctor.  —  On 
the  volley,  at  random.  [Obs.]  "What  we  spake  on  the 
voUey  begins  to  work."  Massinger.  —  Volley  gun,  a  gun 
with  several  barrels  for  firing  a  number  of  shots  simmta- 
aeously  ;  a  kind  of  mitrailleuse. 

Volley  (vol'Iy ),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Volleyed  (-ltd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Volleying.]  To  discharge  with,  or  as 
with,  a  volley. 

Vol'ley,  V.  i.  1.  To  be  thrown  out,  or  discharged,  at 
once ;  to  be  discharged  in  a  volley,  or  as  if  in  a  volley  ; 
to  make  a  volley  or  volleys.  Tennyson. 

2.  (a)  (Tennis)  To  return  the  ball  before  it  touches 
the  ground,  (b)  (Cricket)  To  send  the  ball  full  to  the 
top  of  the  wicket.  jR.  A.  Proctor. 

Vol'leyed  (v51'lTd),  a.  Discharged  with  a  sudden 
burst,  or  as  if  in  a  volley  ;  as,  volleyed  thunder. 

Vol'OW  (-o),  V.  t.  [From  the  answer,  Volo  I  will,  in 
the  baptismal  service.  Richardson  (Did.).']  To  baptize; 
—  used  in  contempt  by  the  Re  ormers.    [t>5i.]    Tyndale. 

Vol'OW-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  volows.     [06s.] 

Volt  (volt),  n.  ["P.  volte;  ci.lt.  volta.  See  Vauxt  a 
leap.]  1.  (Man.)  A  circular  tread;  a  gait  by  which  a 
horse  going  sideways  round  a  center  makes  two  concen- 
tric tracks. 

2.  (Fencing)  A  sudden  movement  to  avoid  a  thrust. 

Volt,  n.  [So  called  after  Alessandro  Volta,  a  celebrated 
Italian  electrician.]  (Elec.)  The  standard  unit  of  electro- 
motive force.  It  IS  the  electro-motive  force  which  pro- 
duces a  current  of  one  ampere  in  a  circuit  having  a  re- 
sistance of  one  ohm,  and  is  about  one  tenth  less  than  the 
electro-motive  force  of  a  Daniell's  sulphate  of  copper  cell. 

II  Vol'ta  (vSl'ta),  n.  ;  pi.  Volte  (-ta).  [It.  volta  a 
turn,  turning,  a  time.  See  Volt  a  tread.]  (Miis.)  A 
turning  ;  a  time ;  —  chiehy  used  in  phrases  signifying 
that  the  part  is  to  be  repeated  one,  two,  or  more  times ; 
as,  ^ma  volta,  once.  Seconda  volta,  second  time,  points 
to  certain  modifications  in  the  close  of  a  repeated  strain. 

Vol'ta-e-lec'tric  (-e-lek'trlk),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
voltaic  electricity,  or  voltaism. 

Vol'ta-e'lec-trom'e-ter  (-e'lSk-tr6m'e-ter),  n.  An  in- 
strument for  the  exact  measurement  of  electric  currents. 

•  Vol'tage  (vSl'tij),  n.  (Elec.)  Electric  potential  or 
potential  difference,  expressed  in  volts. 

Vol-tag'ra-phy  (vol-tag'ra-fy),n.  [ Voltaic  + 
•graphy.l  In  electrotypy,  the  act  or  art  of  copying,  in 
metals  deposited  by  electrolytic  action,  a  form  or  pat- 
tern which  is  made  the  negative  electrode,     [i?.] 

Vol-ta'ic  (-ta'ik),  a.     [Cf.  F.  voltaigue,  It.  voltaico."] 

1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Alessandro  Volta,  who  first  de- 
vised apparatus  for  developing  electric  currents  by  chem- 
ical action,  and  established  this  branch  of  electric  sci- 
ence ;  discovered  by  Volta  ;  as,  voltaic  electricity. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  voltaism,  or  voltaic  electricity ; 
as,  voltaic  induction ;  the  voltaic  arc. 

(5^°°  See  the  Note  under  Galvanism. 
Voltaic  arc,  a  luminous  arc,  of  intense  bril- 
liancy, formed  between  carbon  points  as  elec- 
trodes by  the  passage  of  a  powerful  voltaic 
current.  —  Voltaic  battery,  an  apparatus  vari- 
ously constructed,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
plates  or  pieces  of  dissimilar  metals,  as  copper 
and  zinc,  arranged  in  pairs,  and  subjected  to 
the  action  of  a  saline  or  acid  solution,  by 
which  a  current  of  electricity  is  generated 
whenever  the  two  poles,  or  ends  of  the  series, 
are  ccmected  by  a  conductor ;  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery. See  Battery,  4  (b),  and  Note.  —  Voltaic 
circuit.  See  under  Circuit.  —  Voltaic  couple  or 
element,  a  single  pair  of  the  connected  plates 
of  a  battery.  —  Voltaic  electricity.  See  the  Note 
under  Electricity.  —  Voltaic  pile,  a  kind  of 
voltaic  battery  consisting  of  alternate  disks 
of  dissimilar  metals,  separated  by  moistened 
cloth  or  paper.  See  5th  Pile.  —  Voltaic  pro- 
tection of  metals,  the  protection  of  a  metal  Voltaic  Pile, 
exposed  to  the  corrosive  action  of  sea  water,  a  U  j;  p  e  r 
saline  or  acid  liquids,  or  the  like,  by  associa-  —  ■  - 
ting  it  with  a  metal  which  is  positive  to  it,  as 
when  iron  is  galvanized,  or  coated  with  zinc. 

Vol-tair'e-an  (-tar'e-an),  a.  [Cf.  F.  voU 
tairien.]  Of  or  relating  to  Voltaire,  the 
French  author.  J.  Morley. 

Vol-talT'lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  The  theories  or  practice  of 
Voltaire.  J,  Morley, 

Vol'ta-ism  (vSl'ta-Tz'm),  n.  [Cf.  F. 
voltdisme.]  (Physics)  That  form  of 
electricity  which  is  developed  by  the 
chemical  action  between  metals  and  dif- 
ferent liquids  ;  voltaic  electricity ;  also, 
the  science  which  treats  of  this  form 
of  electricity ;  —  called  also  galvanism, 
from  Galvani,  on  account  of  his  experi- 
ments showing  the  remarkable  influence 
of  this  agent  on  animals. 

Vol-tam'e-ter  (vol-tSm'e-ter),""?}. 
\yoltaic  -|-  -meter.']  (Physics)  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  voltaic  elec- 
teicity  passing  through  it,  by  its  effect 
in  decomposing  water  or  some  other 
chemical  compound  acting  as  an 
electrolyte. 

Vol'ta-plast  (vol'ta-plSst),  re. 
[FoWoic  -j-  Gr.  TrAao-Tos  molded.] 
A  form  of  voltaic,  or  galvanic, 
battery  suitable  for  use  in  electro- 
typing.  G.  Francis. 
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Vol'ta-type  (v51'ti-tip),  n.  \_Voltaic  -^  type.]  An 
electrotype.     [_E.] 

II  Vol'ti  (vSl'te),  imperative.  [It.,  fr.  voltare  to  turn. 
See  Volt  a  tread.]  (Mas.)  Turn,  that  is,  turn  over  the 
leaf. 

Volti  subito  [It.]  (Mus.),  turn  over  quickly. 

II  Vol'ti-geur'  (vol'te-zher'),  n.  [F.,  fr.  voUiger  to 
vault.  It.  volteggiare.  See  Volt  a  tread.]  1.  A  tum- 
bler ;  a  leaper  or  vaulter. 

2.  (3Iil. )  One  of  a  picked  company  of  irregular  rifle- 
men in  each  regiment  of  the  French  infantry. 

Volt'me'ter  (volt'me'ter),  n.  [2d  volt  -\-  -meter.] 
(Elec.)  An  instrument  for  measuring  in  volts  the  differ- 
ences of  potential  between  different  points  of  an  elec- 
trical circuit. 

Voltz'ite  (volts'It),  n.  [So  named  in  honor  of  Voltz, 
a  French  engineer.]  (Min.)  An  oxysulphide  of  lead 
occurring  in  implanted  spherical  globules  of  a  yellowish 
or  brownish  color ;  —  called  also  voltzine. 

Vo-lu'bi-late  (v6-lu'bT-lat),  1  a.  [See  Voluble.]  Turn- 

Vol'U-bile  (v51'ij-bil),  j     ing,  or  wliirUng ;  wind- 

ing ;  twining ;  voluble. 

Vol'U-bll'i-ty  (-bil'i-ty),  n.  [L.  volubilitas  :  cf.  F. 
voliibilite.]  The  quaUty  or  state  of  being  voluble  (in  any 
of  the  senses  of  the  adjective). 

Vol'u-ble  (vSl'iS-b'l),  a.  [L.  volubilis,  fr.  volvere,  vo- 
Itttiim,  to  roll,  to  turn  round ;  akin  to  Gr.  eiAveii/  to  in- 
fold, to  inwrap,  eAu'eii/  to  roll,  G.  welle  a  wave  :  cf.  F. 
voluble.  Cf.  Well  of  water.  Convolvulus,  Devolve, 
Involve,  Revolt,  Vault  an  arch.   Volume,  Volute.] 

1.  Easily  rolling  or  turning ;  easily  set  in  motion  ;  apt 
to  roll ;  rotating ;  as,  voluble  particles  of  matter. 

2.  Moving  with  ease  and  smoothness  in  uttering 
words ;  of  rapid  speech ;  nimble  in  speaking ;  glib  ;  as,  a 
flippant,  voluble  tongue. 

[Cassio,]  a  knave  very  voluble.  SlinJc. 

B^"*  Vohible  was  used  formerly  to  indicate  readiness 

of  speech  merely,  without  any  derogatory  suggestion. 

"  A  grave  and  voluble  eloquence."  £p.  Backet. 

3.  Changeable ;  unstable ;  fickle.     [Ois,"] 

4.  (Bot.)  Having  the  power  or  habit  of  turning  or 
twining ;  as,  the  voluble  stem  of  hop  plants. 

Voluble  stem  (Bot.),  a  stem  that  climbs  by  winding,  or 
twining,  round  another  body. 
— Vol'u-ble-ness,  n.  — Vol'u-bly,  adv. 

Vol'ume  (vSl'iim),  n.  [F.,  from  L.  volumen  a  roll  of 
writing,  a  book,  volume,  from  volvere,  volutum,  tfi  roll. 
See  Voluble.]  1.  A  roll ;  a  scroll ;  a  written  document 
rolled  up  for  keeping  or  for  use,  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancients.     \_Obs.] 

The  papyrus,  and  afterward  the  parchment,  was  joined  to- 
gether [by  the  ancients]  to  form  one  sheet,  and  then  rolled 
upon  a  staff  into  a  volume  (volumen).  Ericyc.  Brit. 

2.  Hence,  a  collection  of  printed  sheets  bound  togeth- 
er, whether  containing  a  single  work,  or  a  part  of  a  work, 
or  more  than  one  work ;  a  book  ;  a  tome  ;  especially, 
that  part  of  an  extended  work  vphich  is  bound  up  to- 
gether in  one  cover ;  as,  a  work  in  four  volumes. 

An  odd  volume  of  a  set  of  books  bears  not  the  value  of  its  pro- 
portion to  the  set.  Franklin. 

3.  Anything  of  a  rounded  or  sw  elling  form  resembling 
a  roll ;  a  turn  ;  a  convolution  ;  a  coil. 

So  glides  some  trodden  serpent  on  the  grass, 
And  long  behind  his  wounded  volume  trails,    Dryden. 
Undulating  billows  rolling  their  silver  volumes.     W.  Irving. 

4.  Dimensions ;  compass ;  space  occupied,  as  measured 
by  cubic  units,  that  is,  cubic  inches,  feet,  yards,  etc. ; 
mass ;  bulk ;  as,  the  volume  of  an  elephant's  body ;  a 
volume  of  gas. 

5.  (3Ius.)  Amount,  fullness,  quantity,  or  caliber  of 
voice  or  tone. 

Atomic  volume.  Molecular  volume  (Chem.),  the  ratio  of 
the  atomic  and  nolecular  weights  divided  respectively 
by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  in  question.  — 
Specific  volume  ( CheTn.),  the  quotient  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  sum  of  the  atomic  weight  of  the  constituents  of 
the  molecule  by  the  specific  gravity.  In  the  case  of  or- 
ganic liquids,  the  specific  gravity  employed  is  that  of  the 
liquid  at  its  boiling  point,  or  at  some  determinate  tem- 
perature below  the  boiliug  point. 

Vol'umed  (vol'lSmd),  a.  1.  Having  the  form  of  a 
volume,  or  roll ;  as,  volumed  mist. 

The  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  doth  roll.        Byron. 

2.  Having  volume,  or  bulk ;  massive ;  great. 

Vol'U  me-nom'e-ter  (-fi-me-nom'e-ter),  w.  [L.  volv^ 
men  volime  -f-  -meter.]  (Physics)  An  instrument  for 
measuring  the  volume  of  a  body,  especially  a  solid,  by 
means  of  the  difference  in  tension  caused  by  its  presence 
and  absence  in  a  confined  portion  of  air. 

Vol'U-me-nom'e-try  (-try),  n.  (Chem.  &  Physics) 
The  method  or  process  of  measuring  volumes  by  means 
of  the  volumenometer. 

Vo-lu'me-scope  (vo-lu'me-skop),  n.  [^Volume  -f- 
-scope.]  (Physics)  An  instrument  consisting  essentially 
of  a  glass  tube  provided  with  a  graduated  scale,  for  ex- 
hibiting to  the  eye  the  changes  of  volume  of  a  gas  or  gas- 
eous mixture  resulting  from  chemical  action,  and  the  like. 

Vo-lu'me-ter  (-me-ter),  n.  [Cf.  F.  volumetre.  See 
Volumetric]  (Physics)  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  volumes  of  gases  or  liquids  by  introducing  them  into 
a  vessel  of  known  capacity. 

Vol'U-met'rlc  (vol'u-met'rik),  a.  [Volume -\- -met- 
ric-^   Of  or  pertaining  to  the  measurement  of  volume. 

Volumetric  analysis  ( Chem.),  that  system  of  the  quantita- 
tive analysis  of  solutions  which  employs  definite  volumes 
of  standardized  solutions  of  reagents,  as  measured  by 
burettes,  pipettes,  etc. ;  also,  the  analysis  of  gases«by  vol- 
ume, as  by  the  eudiometer. 

Vol'n-met'rlc-al  (-rl-kal),  a.  Volumetric.  —  Vol'U- 
met'rlc-al-ly,  adv. 

Vo-lu'ml-nous  (v6-lu'mi-niis),  a.  [L.  voluminosus  : 
cf.  F.  volumineux.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  volume  or  vol- 
umes.   Specifically :  — 


(a)  Consisting  of  many  folds,  coils,  or  convolutions. 

But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold. 
Voluminous  and  vast.  Milton, 

Over  which  dusky  draperies  are  hanging,  and  vdluminotis  cur- 
tains have  long  since  fallen.  De  Quincey. 

(b)  Of  great  volume,  or  bulk ;  large.  B.  Jonson. 

(c)  Consisting  of  many  volumes  or  books ;  as,  the  col- 
lections of  Muratori  are  voluminous. 

(d)  Having  written  much,  or  produced  many  volumes  ; 
copious ;  diffuse  ;  as,  a  voluminous  writer. 

—  Vo-lu'mi-nous-ly,  adv.  —  Vo-lu'ml-nons-ness,  n. 

Vol'U-miSt  (vol'ii-mTst),  n.  One  who  writes  a  vol- 
ume ;  an  author.     [Obs.]  Milton. 

Vol'un-ta-rl-ly  (v51'iin-ta-ri-lj'),  adv.  In  a  voluntary 
manner  ;  of  one's  own  will ;  spontaneously. 

Vol'un-ta-rl-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
voluntary ;  spontaneousness ;  specifically,  the  quality  or 
state  of  being  free  in  the  exercise  of  one's  will. 

Vol'un-ta-ry  (-ry),  a.  [L.  voluntarius,  fr.  voluntas 
will,  choice,  from  the  root  of  velle  to  will,  p.  pr.  volens  ; 
akin  to  E.  will :  cf.  F.  volontaire,  OF.  also  voluntaire. 
See  Will,  v.  I.,  and  cf.  Benevolent,  Volition,  Volun- 
teer.] 1.  Proceeding  from  the  will ;  produced  in  or  by 
an  act  of  choice. 

That  sin  or  guilt  pertains  exclusively  to  voluntary  action  is 
the  true  principle  of  orthodoxy.  iV".  W.  Taylor. 

2.  Unconstrained  by  the  interference  of  another ;  un- 
impelled  by  the  influence  of  another  ;  not  prompted  or 
persuaded  by  another ;  done  of  his  or  its  own  accord ; 
spontaneous ;  acting  of  one's  self,  or  of  itself ;  free. 

Our  voluntary  service  he  requires. '  Milton. 

She  fell  to  lust  a  voluntary  prey.  Pope. 

3.  Done  by  design  or  intention;  intentional;  pur- 
posed ;  intended ;  not  accidental ;  as,  if  a  man  kills  an- 
other by  lopping  a  tvee,  it  is  not  voluntary  manslaughter. 

4.  (Physiol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  will ;  subject  to, 
or  regulated  by,  the  wiU ;  as,  the  voluntary  motions  of  an 
animal,  such  as  the  movements  of  the  leg  or  arm  (in  dis- 
tinction from  involuntary  motions,  such  as  the  movements 
of  the  heart) ;  the  voluntary  muscle  fibers,  which  are  the 
agents  in  voluntary  motion. 

5.  Endowed  with  the  power  of  willing ;  as,  man  is  a 
voluntary  agent." 

God  did  not  work  as  a  necessary,  but  a  voluntarji.  agent,  in- 
tending beforehand,  and  decreeing  with  himself,  that  which  did 
outwardly  proceed  from  him.  Hooker, 

6.  (Law)  Free ;  without  compulsion ;  according  to 
the  will,  consent,  or  agreement,  of  a  party ;  without  con. 
sideration ;  gratuitous ;  without  valuable  consideration. 

7.  (Eccl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  voluntaryism;  as,  a 
voluntary  church,  in  distinction  from  an  established  or 
state  church. 

Voluntary  afSdavlt  or  oath  (Law),  an  affidavit  or  oath 
made  m  an  extrajudicial  matter.  —  Voluntary  conveyance 
(Law),  a  conveyance  without  valuable  consideration.  — 
Voluntary  escape  (Late),  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  by  the 
express  consent  of  the  sheriff.  —  Voluntary  jurisdiction. 
(Enrj.  Eccl.  Law)  See  Contentious  jurisdiction,  under 
Contentious.  —  Voluntary  waste.  (Law)  See  Waste,  re., 4. 

Syn.  —  See  Spontaneous. 

Vol'un-ta-ry,  re. ;  pi.  Voluntaries  (-rTz).  1.  One 
who  engages  in  any  affair  of  his  own  free  will ;  a  volun- 
teer.    [E.]  Shak. 

2.  (Mus. )  A  piece  played  by  a  musician,  often  extem- 
porarily,  according  to  his  fancy ;  specifically,  an  organ 
solo  played  before,  during,  or  after  divine  service. 

3.  (Eccl.)  One  who  advocates  voluntaryism. 
Vol'un-ta-ry-lsm  (-iz'm),  m.     (Eccl.)  The  principle 

of  supporting  a  religious  system  and  its  institutions  by 
voluntary  association  and  effort,  rather  than  by  the  aid 
or  patronage  of  the  state. 

Vol'un-teer'  (vSl'un-ter'),  re.  [P.  volontaire.  See 
Voluntary,  a.]  1.  One  who  enters  into,  or  offers  for, 
any  service  of  his  own  free  will. 

2.  (Mil.)  One  who  enters  into  service  voluntarily,  but 
who,  when  in  service,  is  subject  to  discipline  and  regula- 
tions like  other  soldiers ;  —  opposed  to  conscript ;  specif- 
ically, a  voluntary  member  of  the  organized  militia  of  a 
country  as  distinguished  from  the  standing  army. 

3.  (Law)  A  grantee  in  a  voluntary  conveyance ;  one 
to  whom  a  conveyance  is  made  without  valuable  consid- 
eration ;  a  party,  other  than  a  wife  or  child  of  the 
grantor,  to  whom,  or  for  whose  benefit,  a  voluntary  con- 
veyance is  made.  Burrill. 

Vol'nn-teer',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  volunteer  or 
volunteers  ;  consisting  of  volunteers  ;  voluntary  ;  as, 
volunteer  companies ;  volunteer  advice. 

Vol'un-teer',  'v,  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Volunteereo 
(-terd') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb,  re.  Volunteering.]  To  offer  or 
bestow  voluntarily,  or  without  solicitation  or  compul- 
sion ;  as,  to  volunteer  one's  services. 

Vol'un-teer',  v,  i.  To  enter  into,  or  offer  for,  any 
service  of  one's  own  free  will,  without  solicitation  or 
compulsion ;  as,  he  volunteered  in  that  undertaking. 

Vol'u-pere  (vol'ii-per),  re.  [Cf.  Envelop.]  A  worn- 
an's  cap.     [  Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Vo-lup'tu-a-ry  (vS-liip'tii-a-ry ;  135),  re.  /  pi.  Volup- 
tuaries (-riz).  [L.  volupiuarius  or  voluptarius,  fr.  vo^ 
liiptas  pleasure.]  A  voluptuous  person ;  one  who  makes 
his  physical  enjoyment  his  chief  care ;  one  addicted  to 
luxury,  and  the  gratification  of  sensual  appetites. 

A  good-humored,  but  hard-hearted,  voluptuary,   iiir  W.  Scoti. 

Syn.  —  Sensualist ;  epicure. 

Vo-lup'tu-a-ry,  a.    Voluptuous ;  luxurious. 

Vo-lup'tU-OUS  (-lis),  a,  [F.  voluptueux,  L.'  voluptt'.o- 
siis,  fr.  voluptas  pleasure,  volup  agreeably,  delightfully ; 
probably  akin  to  Gr.  eXireaBai  to  hope,  eATris  hope,  and 
to  L.  velle  to  wish.  See  Voluntary.]  1.  Full  of  de- 
light or  pleasure,  especially  that  of  the  senses  ;  minis- 
tering to  sensuous  or  sensual  gratification ;  exciting  sen- 
sual desires ;  luxurious ;  sensual. 

Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell.  Byron, 

Sink  back  into  your  voluptuous  repose.    De  Quinceu- 


ale>  senate,   c^e,   &m,   arm,   ask,   final,   s^;    eve,   event,   Sud,  lern,   recent;    ice,   idea,  ill;    old,   obey,   drb,   fidd; 
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Voluta  (.Valuta 
imperialis). 


See  niust.  of 


2.  Given  to  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  and  pleasure ; 

ladulging  to  excess  in  sensual  gratifications.    "  The  jolly 

Rnd  voluptuous  livers."  Atterbtiry. 

Softened  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life.       Milton. 

—  Vo-lup'tu-ous-ly,  adv.  —  Vo-lup'tu-ous-ness,  n. 

Vo-lup'ty  (vo-lQp't^),  n.  [Cf.  F.  volupte  pleasure. 
See  VoLUPTno0S.2    Voluptuousness.     [06«.] 

Vo-lu'ta  (vo-lu'ta),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Volutas  (-taz),  L.  Vo- 
miM  (-te).  [L.,  a  spiral  scroll.  See 
Volute.]  {Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  large,  handsome  marine  gas- 
tropods belonging  to  Voluta  and  allied 
genera. 

Vol'U-ta'tlon  (vSl'ii-ta'slitin),  n.     [L. 

::olutaiio,  from  volutare  to  roll,  wallow, 

verb  freq.  fr.  volvere,  volutum,  to  roll.] 

A  rolling  of  a  body ;  a  wallowing.     [J?.] 

Sir  T.  Broxone. 

Vo-lute'  (v6-luf ),  n.  [F.  volute  (cf. 
It.  voluta),  L.  voluta,  from  volvere,  volit- 
tom,torolI.  See  Voluble.]  1.  (Arch.) 
A  spiral  seroU  wliicli  forms  the  chief 
feature  of  the  Ionic  capital,  and  which, 
on  a  much  smaller  scale,  is  a  feature  in 
the  Corinthian  and  Composite  capitals. 
Capital,  also  Helix,  and  Stalk. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  spiral  turn,  as  in  certain  shells. 

3.  (Zool.)  Any  voluta. 

Volute  spring,  a  spring  formed  of  a  spiral  scroll  of  plate, 
rod,  or  wire,  extended  or  extensible  in  tlie  ^ 

direction  of  the  axis  of  the  coil,  in  which 
direction  its  elastic  force  is  exerted  and 
employed. 

Vo-lut'ed,  a.  Having  a  volute,  or  spi- 
ral scroll. 

Vo-lU'tion  (vo-lu'shiSn),  n.  [Cf.  LL. 
voluiio  an  arch,  vault.]  1.  A  spiral  turn 
or  wreath. 

2.  {Zo'ol.)  A  whorl  of  a  spiral  shell.        Volute  Spiin". 

II  Vol'va  (vSl'va),  m.     11,.  volva,  vulva, 
covering.]     (Bot.)  A  saclike  envelope  of  certain  fungi 
which  bursts  open  as  tlie  plant  develops. 

II  Vol'vox  (-voks),  n.     [NL.]    (Bot.)  A  genus  of  mi, 
nute,   pale -green,   globular    organisms, 
about  one  fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
found  rolling  through  water,  the  motion 
being  produced  by  minute  colorless  cilia. 
It  has  been  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  flagellate  Infusoria,  but  is  now  re- 
ferred to  the  vegetable  kingdom,   and 
each  globule  is  considered  a  colony  of 
many  individuals.     The  commonest  spe-      Volvox  ( V. 
cies    is    Volvox   globator,  often   called   gldbator).  x  25 
globe  animalcule. 

II  Vol'vu-lus  (-vu-ltis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  L.  volvere  to  turn 
about,  to  roll.]  (Med.)  (a)  The  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  intestines  which  causes  colic.  (6)  Any  twisting 
or  displacement  of  the  intestines  causing  obstruction ; 
ileus.    See  Ileus. 

Vol'yer  (-yer),  «.     (Zo'ol.)  A  lurcher.     IProv.  Eng.'] 

llVo'mer  (vo'mer),  n.  [L.,  a  plowshare.]  (Anat.) 
(a)  A  bone,  or  one  of  a  pair  of  bones,  beneath  the  eth- 
moid region  of  the  skull,  forming  a  part  of  the  par- 
tition between  the  nostrils  in  man  and  other  mammals. 


(6)^The  pygostyle. 
Vo         ■        " 


7o'mer-ine  (-Tn),  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  vomer. 

I  Vom'l-ca  (v8m'T-ka),  n.  [L.,  fr.  vomere  to  throw 
up,  vomit.]  (Med.)  (a)  An  abscess  cavity  in  the  lungs. 
(ftV  An  abscess  in  any  other  parenchymatous  organ. 

VOm'l-Cllie  (-sin),  n.  [From  nux  vomica.']  (Chem.) 
See  Brucine. 

Vom'ic  nut'  (vSm'tk  niJf ).  [Cf.  F.  noix  vomigue.] 
Same  as  Nux  vomica. 

Vom'it  (-it),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Vomited  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Vomitino.]  [Cf.  L.  vomere,  vomitum,  and  v. 
freq.  vomitare.  See  Vomit,  n.]  To  eject  the. contents 
of  the  stomach  by  the  mouth ;  to  puke ;  to  spew. 

Vom'lt,  V.  t.     1.  To  throw  up;   to  eject  from  the 
stomach  through  the  mouth ;  to  disgorge  ;  to  puke ;  to 
spew  out ;  —  often  followed  by  up  or  out. 
The  fish  . . .  vomited  out  Jonah  upon  the  dry  land.  Jonah  ii.  10. 

2.  Hence,  to  eject  from  any  hollow  place;  to  belch 
forth ;  to  emit ;  to  throw  forth ;  as,  volcanoes  vomit 
flame,  stones,  etc. 

Like  the  sons  of  Vulcan,  vomit  smoke.         Milton. 

Vom'lt,  n.  [L.  vomilus,  from  vomere.  vomitum,  to 
vomit;  akin  to  Gr.  ejaeZi/,  Skr.  vam,  Lith.  vemti,  Cf. 
Emetic,  Vomito.]  1.  Matter  that  is  vomited ;  esp.,  mat- 
ter ejected  from  the  stomach  through  the  mouth. 

Like  vomit  from  his  yawning  entrails  poured.     Sandys. 

2.  (Med.)  That  which  excites  vomiting  ;  an  emetic. 

He  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit.  Shale. 

Black  vomit.  (Med.)  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Vomit 
out,  nux  vomica. 

Vom'lt-ing,  n.  The  spasmodic  ejection  of  matter 
from  the  stomach  through  the  mouth. 

Vo-ml'tlon  (vo-mTsli'iin),  re.  [L.  vomitio.']  The  act 
or  power  of  vomiting.  Grew. 

Vom'l-tlve  (v5m'i-tTv),  a.  [Cf.  F.  vomitif.']  Causing 
the  ejection  of  matter  from  the  stomach ;  emetic. 

II  Vo-ml'tO  (vo-me'to  ;  Sp.  vo'me-to),  n.  [Sp.  v6mito, 
ix.  Jj.  vomitus.  See  Vomit,  re.]  (7l/e(i.)  The  yellow  fever 
in  its  worst  form,  when  it  is  u  "'ally  attended  with  black 
vomit.    See  Black  vomit. 

Vom'1-tO-ry  (vom'T-tS-rjr),  a.  [L.  vomitorius.']  Caus- 
ing vomiting ;  emetic ;  vomitive. 

Vom'1-tO-ry,  re.  ;  pi.  Vomitories  (-rtz).  1.  An  emetic  ; 
a  vomit.  Harvey. 

2.  [L.  vomitorium."]  (Arch.)  A  principal  door  of  a 
large  ancient  building,  as  of  an  amphitlieater. 

Sixty-four  vomitories  . 
tude. 


poured  forth  the  immense  nmlti- 
Qitihoii. 


Vom'1-td-rl'tlon  (v5m'T-ti5-rish'iin),  re.  [Cf.  P.  vomi- 
turition.'] (Med.)  (a)  An  ineffectual  attempt  to  vomit. 
(b)  The  vomiting  of  but  little  matter ;  also,  that  vomiting 
which  is  effected  with  little  effort.  Dunglison. 

Vond-Sl'ra  (vSnd-si'ra),  n.    (Zo'ol.)  Same  as  Vansike. 

Voo'dOO  (voo'doo),  re.     1.  See  Voodooism. 

2.  One  who  practices  voodooism ;  a  negro  sorcerer. 

Voo'doo,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  voodooism,  or  a 
voodoo ;  as,  voodoo  incantations. 

Voo'doo-Ism  (-iz'm),  re.  [Probably  (through  Creole 
French  vatidoux  a  negro  sorcerer)  f  r.  F.  Vaudois  Wal- 
densian,  because  the  Waldenses  were  accused  of  sorcery.] 
A  degraded  form  of  superstition  and  sorcery,  said  to 
include  human  sacrifices  and  cannibalism  in  some  of  its 
rites.  It  is  prevalent  among  the  negroes  of  Hayti,  and 
to  some  extent  in  the  United  States,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
relic  of  African  barbarism. 

Vo-ra'ciOUS  (v6-ra'shus),  a.  [L.  vorax,  -acts,  fr.  vo- 
rare  to  devour ;  akin  to  Gr.  /3opd  meat,  food,  jSi/Spmo-Ketf 
to  devour,  Skr.  gar.  Cf.  Devour.]  Greedy  in  eating  ; 
very  hungry ;  eager  to  devour  or  swallow ;  ravenous ; 
gluttonous ;  edacious ;  rapacious ;  as,  a  voracious  man 
or  appetite ;  a  voracious  gulf  or  whirlpool.  Dampier.  — 
Vo-ra'olous-ly,  adv.  —  Vo-ra'clous-ness,  n. 

Vo-rac'i-ty  (vo-rSs'T-ty),  n.  [L.  voracitas :  cf.  F. 
voraeite.]  The  quality  of  being  voracious  ;  voraciousness. 

Vo-rag'1-nous  (vo-rSj'i-nus),  a.  [L.  voraginosus,  fr. 
vorago  an  abyss,  fr.  vorare  to  swallow  up.]  Pertaining 
to  a  gulf  ;  full  of  gulfs  ;  hence,  devouring,    [i?.]    Mallet. 

Vor'tes  (vSr'teks),  n.  ;  pi.  E.  Vortexes  (-Sz),  L.  Vor- 
tices (-ti-sez).  [L.  vortex,  vertex,  -ids,  fr.  vortere,  ver- 
tere,  to  turn.  See  Vertex.]  1.  A  mass  of  fluid, especially 
of  a  liquid,  having  a  whirling  or  circular  motion  tending 
to  form  a  cavity  or  vacuum  in  tlie  center  of  the  circle, 
and  to  draw  in  towards  the  center  bodies  subject  to  its 
action  ;  the  form  assumed  by  a  fluid  in  such  motion ;  a 
whirlpool ;  an  eddy. 

2.  (Cartesian  System)  A  supposed  collection  of  parti- 
cles of  very  subtile  matter,  endowed  with  a  rapid  rotary 
motion  around  an  axis  which  was  also  the  axis  of  a  sun 
or  a  planet.  Descartes  attempted  to  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  universe,  and  the  movements  of  the 
bodies  composing  it,  by  a  theory  of  vortices. 

3.  (Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  small  Tur- 
bellaria  belonging  to  Vortex  and  allied  genera.  See 
Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Vortex  atom  (Chem.),  a  hypothetical  ring-shaped  mass 
of  elementary  matter  in  continuous  vortical  motion.  It  is 
conveniently  regarded  in  certain  mathematical  specula- 
tions as  the  typical  form  and  structure  of  the  chemical 
atom.  —  Vortex  wheel,  a  kind  of  turbine. 

Vor'ti-cal  (-tT-kal),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vortex 
or  vortexes ;  resembling  a  vortex  in  form  or  motion ; 
whirling ;  as,  a  vortical  motion.  —  Vor'tl-cal-ly,  adv. 

Vor'ti-cel  (-sel),  ».  [Cf.  F.  voriicelle.  See  Vortex.] 
(Zo'ol.)  A  vorticella. 

Vor'ti-cel'la  (sgl'la),  n. ;  pi.  E.  Voeticellas  (-laz), 
L.  Vorticella  (-sel'le).  1 

[NL.,  dim.  fr.  L.  vortex. 
See  Vortex.]  (Zo'ol. ) 
Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  ciliated  Infuso- 
ria belonging  to  Vorticel- 
la and  many  other  genera 
of  the  famUy  Vorticel- 
lidse.  They  have  a  more 
or  less  bell-shaped  body 
with  a  circle  of  vibrating 
cilia  around  the  oral  disk. 
Most  of  the  species  have 
slender,  contractile  stems,  either  simple  or  branched. 

Vor'ti-cose'  (v6r'tT-kos'),  a.  [L.  vorticosus.]  Vorti- 
cal ;  whirling ;  as,  a  vorticose  motion. 

Vor-tlg'i-nous  (v8r-tTj'i-niis),  a.  [Cf.  Vertiginous.] 
Moving  rapidly  round  a  center ;  vortical.    [iJ.]    Couper. 

Vo'ta-ress  (vo'ta-r5s),  re.  [See  Votary,  re.]  A  woman 
who  is  a  votary.  Shah. 

Vo'ta-rist  (-rist),  re.     [See  Votary.]    A  votary. 

Like  a  sad  votanst  in  palmer's  weed.  Milton. 

Vo'ta-iy  (-Tf),  a.     [Prom  L.  votus,  p.  p.  of  vovere  to 
vow,  to  devote.    See  Vote,  Vow.]   Consecrated  by  a  vow 
or  promise ;  consequent  on  a  vow  ;  devoted  ;  promised. 
Votary  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to  custom.    Bacon. 

Vo'ta-ry,  n.  ;  pi.  Votaries  (-riz).  One  devoted,  con- 
secrated, or  engaged  by  a  vow  or  promise ;  hence,  espe- 
cially, one  devoted,  given,  or  addicted,  to  some  particular 
service,  worship,  study,  or  state  of  life.  "  You  are  al- 
ready love's  firm  votary.''''  Shale. 

'T  was  the  coldness  of  the  votary,  not  the  prayer,  that  was  in 

fault.  Sp.  Fell. 

But  thou,  my  votary,  weepest  thou  ?         Emerson. 

Vote  (vot),  n.  [L.  votum  a  vow,  wish,  will,  fr.  vovere, 
votum,  to  vow  :  cf.  F.  vole.  See  Vow.]  1.  An  ardent 
wish  or  desire  ;  a  vow  ;  a  prayer.     [Obs.]        Massinger. 

2.  A  wish,  choice,  or  opinion,  of  a  person  or  a  body  of 
persons,  expressed  in  some  received  and  authorized 
way  ;  the  expression  of  a  wish,  desire,  will,  preference, 
or  choice,  in  regard  to  any  measure  proposed,  in  which 
the  person  voting  has  an  interest  in  common  with  others, 
either  in  electing  a  person  to  office,  or  in  passing  laws, 
rules,  regulations,  etc.  ;  suffrage. 

3.  That  by  means  of  which  will  or«preference  is  ex- 
pressed in  elections,  or  in  deciding  propositions ;  voice* 
a  ballot ;  a  ticket ;  as,  a  written  vote. 

Tlic  freeman  casting  with  unpurchased  hand 

The  vnle  that  sliakcB  the  turrets  of  the  land.         Holmes. 

4.  Expression  of  judgment  or  will  by  a  majority ;  legal 
decision  by  some  expression  of  the  minds  of  a  number  ; 
as,  the  vote  was  unanimous;  a  vole  of  confidence. 

5.  Votes,  collectively ;  as,  the  Tory  vote ;  the  labor 
vote. 

Casting  vote,  Cumulative  vote,  etc.  See  under  Casting, 
Cumulative,  etc. 


Vorticella.    Much  enlarged. 


Vote  (vot),  V.  i.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Voted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
VoTiNo.]  lCi.F.  voter.]  To  express  or  signify  the  mind, 
will,  or  preference,  either  viva  voce,  or  by  ballot,  or  by 
other  authorized  means,  as  in  electing  persons  to  office, 
in  passing  laws,  regulations,  etc.,  or  in  deciding  on  any 
proposition  in  which  one  has  an  interest  with  others. 

To  vote  for  a  duelist  is  to  assist  in  the  prostration  of  justice, 
and,  indirectly,  to  encourage  the  crime.  L.  Beeeher. 

To  vote  on  large  principles,  to  vote  honestly,  requires  a  great 
amount  of  information.  £^.  W.  Hobertson. 

Vote,  V.  t.  1.  To  choose  by  suffrage  ;  to  elect ;  as,  to 
vote  a  candidate  into  office. 

2.  To  enact,  establish,  grant,  determine,  etc.,  by  a 
formal  vote  ;  as,  the  legislature  voted  the  resolution. 

Parliament  voted  them  one  hundred  thousand  pounds     Swift. 

3.  To  declare  by  general  opinion  or  common  consent, 
as  if  by  a  vote  ;  as,  he  was  voted  a  bore.     ICollog.] 

4.  To  condemn ;  to  devote ;  to  doom.   [Ofo.]    Olanvill. 
Vot'er  (vot'er),  re.   One  who  votes ;  one  who  has  a  legal 

right  to  vote,  or  give  his  suffrage  ;  an  elector ;  a  suffra- 
gist ;  as,  an  independent  voter. 

Vot'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Vote,  v. 

Voting  paper,  a  form  of  ballot  containing  the  names  of 
more  candidates  than  there  are  offices  to  be  filled,  tlie 
voter  making  a  mark  against  the  preferred  names.   [£ng.] 

Vot'ist,  re.     One  who  makes  a  vow.  lObs.]  Chapman. 
Vo'tive  (vo'tiv),  a.     [L.  votivus,  fr.  votum,  a  vow :  cf. 
F.  votif.     See  Vow.]     Given  by  vow,  or  in  fulfillment  of 
a  vow  ;  consecrated  by  a  vow ;  devoted ;  as,  votive  offer- 
ings; a,  votive  tablet.     "Fo^iw  incense."  Keble. 
We  reached  a  votive  stone,  that  bears  the  name 
Of  Aloys  Reding.                                               Wordsworth. 
Embellishments  of  tlowers  and  votive  garlands.    Motley. 
Votive  medal,  a  medal  struck  in  grateful  commemora- 
tion of  some  auspicious  event.  —  Votive  offering,  an  offer- 
ing in  fulfillment  of  a  religious  vow,  as  of  one's  person  or 
property. 

— Vo'tlve-ly,  adv.  — Vo'tive-ness,  re. 

Vo'tress  (vo'trSs),  n.    A  votaress.  Dryden. 

Vouch  (vouch),  D.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Vouched  (voucht); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Vouching.]  [OE.  vouchen,  OF.  vocMer 
to  call,  fr.  L.  vocare  to  call,  fr.  vox,  vocis,  voice.  See 
Voice,  and  cf.  Avouch.]   1.  To  call ;  to  summon.   \Obs.] 

[They]  vouch  (as  I  might  say)  to  their  aid  the  authority  of  the 
writers.  Sir  T.  Elyot. 

2.  To  call  upon  to  witness ;  to  obtest. 

Vouch  the  silent  stars  and  conscious  moon.      Dryden. 

3.  To  warrant;  to'maintain  by  affirmations;  to  at- 
test ;  to  affirm ;  to  avouch. 

They  made  him  ashamed  to  vouch  the  truth  of  the  relation, 
and  afterwards  to  credit  it.  Atterbury.  ' 

4.  To  back ;  to  support ;  to  confirm ;  to  establish. 

Me  damp  horror  chilled 
At  such  bold  words  vouched  with  a  deed  so  bold.    Milton. 

B.  (Law)  To  call  into  court  to  warrant  and  defend,  or 
to  make  good  a  warranty  of  title. 

He  vouches  the  tenant  in  tail,  who  vouches  over  the  common 
vouchee.  Blackstone, 

Syn.  —  To  obtest ;  declare  ;  affirm  ;  attest ;  warrant ; 
confirm  ;  asseverate  ;  aver ;  protest ;  assure. 

Vouch,  V.  i.  1.  To  bear  witness  ;  to  give  testimony 
or  full  attestation. 

He  will  not  believe  her  until  the  elector  of  Hanover  shall 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  she  has  .  .  .  affirmed.  Swift. 

2.  To  assert ;  to  aver ;  to  declare.  Shah. 

Vouch,  re.     Warrant ;  attestation.     [_Obs.] 

The  vouch  of  very  malice  itself.  Shak, 

Vouch-ee'  (-§'),  re.  (Law)  The  person  who  is  vouched, 
or  called  into  court  to  support  or  make  good  his  warranty 
of  title  in  the  process  of  common  recovery.     Blackstone. 

Vouch'er  (vouch'er),  re.  1.  One  who  vouches,  or  gives 
witness  or  full  attestation,  to  anything. 

"Will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  ?  Shak. 

The  great  writers  of  that  age  stand  up  together  as  vouchers 
for  one  another's  reputation.  Spectator. 

2.  A  book,  paper,  or  document  which  serves  to  vouch 
the  truth  of  accounts,  or  to  confirm  and  establish  facts 
of  any  kind ;  also,  any  acquittance  or  receipt  showing  tlie 
payment  of  a  debt;  as,  the  merchant's  books  are  liif 
vouchers  for  the  correctness  of  his  accounts ;  notes, 
bonds,  receipts,  and  other  writings,  are  used  as  vouchers 
in  proving  facts. 

3.  (Law)  (a)  The  act  of  calling  in  a  person  to  make 
good  his  warranty  of  title  in  the  old  form  of  action  for 
the  recovery  of  lands,  (b)  The  teu.ant  in  a  writ  of  right ; 
one  who  calls  in  another  to  establish  his  warranty  of 
title.  In  common  recoveries,  there  may  be  a  single 
voucher  or  double  vouchers.  Blackslon". 

Vouch'ment  (-ment),  re.     A  solemn  assertion.     [iJ.] 
Vouch'or  (-5r),  re.     (Law)  Same  as  Voucher,  3  (6). 
Vouch-safe'  (vouch-saf),  v.  t.     [»?»p.  &  p.  p.  Vouch- 
safed (-stiff) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Vouohsapinq.]     [Vouch 
-\-  safe,  that  is,  to  vouch  or  answer  for  safety.]     1.  To 
condescend  to  grant ;  to  concede ;  to  bestow. 

If  yc  rouchs<\fe  that  it  be  so.  Chaucer. 

Shall  I  vouchsm'c  your  worship  a  word  or  two  ?      Shak. 

It  is  not  said  by  the  apostle  that  God  vouchsafed  to  the 

heathens  the  means  of  salvation.  South. 

2.  To  receive  or  accept  in  condescension.  [06s.]  Shak. 

Vouch-sale',  v.  i.     To  condescend ;    to  deign  ;    to 

yield  ;  to  descend  or  stoop.  Chaucer. 

Vouchsafe,  O  Lord,  to  keep  us  this  day  without  sin. 

JSk.  qi'  Com.  Pro 

Voiictisiifr.  illustrious  Orniond,  to  behold 

Wlint  power  tlie  cluunis  of  beauty  had  of  old.    Drydeti. 

Vouch-safe'ment  (-lucut),  n.  The  act  of  vouchsafing, 
or  that  wliich  is  vouchsafed ;  a  gift  or  grant  in  conde- 
scension. Glanvill. 

II  Vous'SOir'  (viios'swiir'),  re.  [F.,  akin  to  votlle  an 
arch,  a  vault.]  (Arch.)  One  of  the  wedgeliko  stones 
of  which  an  arch  is  composed. 
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Vow  (vou),  71.  [OE.  vou,  OF.  vou,  veu,  vo,  vu,  F.  vfsu, 
from  ii.  votum,  from  vovere,  volum,  to  vow.  Cf.  Avow, 
Devodt,  Vote.]  1.  A  solemn  promise  made  to  God,  or 
to  some  deity  ;  an  act  by  which  one  consecrates  or  de- 
votes himself,  absolutely  or  conditionally,  wholly  or  in 
part,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  to  some  act,  service, 
or  condition ;  a  devotion  of  one's  self  or  one's  posses- 
eions  ;  as,  a  baptismal  vow  ;  a  vow  of  poverty.  "  Noth- 
ing .  .  .  thatmay  .  .  .  stainmy  i»owof  Nazarite."  Millon. 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  and  pay  my  vow.  2  Sam.  xv.  7. 
I  am  combined  by  a  sacred  vow,  Shak. 

2.  Specifically,  a  promise  of  fidelity ;  a  pledge  of  love 
or  affection  ;  as,  the  marriage  vow. 

Knights  of  love,  who  never  broke  their  vow  ; 

Firm  to  their  plighted  faith.  Dryden. 

Vow  (vou),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Vowed  (voud) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Vowing.]  [OE.  vouen,  OP.  vouer,  voer,  F.  vouer, 
LL.  votare.  See  Vow,  ra.]  1.  To  give,  consecrate,  or 
dedicate  to  God,  or  to  some  deity,  by  a  solemn  promise  ; 
to  devote  ;  to  promise  solemnly.  "  When  thou  vowest  a 
vow  unto  God,  defer  not  to  pay  it."  Eccl.  v.  4. 

[Men]  that  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage.       Shak. 

2.  To  assert  solemnly  ;  to  asseverate. 

Vow,  V.  i.    To  make  a  vow,  or  solemn  promise. 

Better  is  it  that  thou  shouldest  not  vow^  than  that  thou  should- 
CBt  vow  and  not  pay.  Eccl.  v.  5. 

Vow'el  (-el),  n.  [F.  voyelle,  or  an  OF.  form  without 
y,  L.  vocalis  (sc.  liitera),  from  vocalis  sounding,  from  vox, 
vocis,  a  voice,  sound.  See  Vocal,]  (Phon.)  A  vocal,  or 
sometimes  a  whispered,  sound  modified  by  resonance  in 
the  oral  passage,  the  peculiar  resonance  in  each  case 
giving  to  each  several  vowel  its  distinctive  character  or 
quality  as  a  sound  of  speech ;  —  distinguished  from  a  con- 
sonant in  that  the  latter,  whether  made  with  or  without 
vocality,  derives  its  character  in  every  case  from  some 
kind  of  obstructive  action  by  the  mouth  organs.  Also,  a 
letter  or  character  which  represents  such  a  sound.  See 
Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  5,  146-149. 

B^^  In  the  English  language,  the  written  vowels  are 
a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  and  sometimes  w  and  y.  The  spoken  vowels 
are  much  more  numerous. 

Close  vowel.  See  under  Close,  a.— Vowel  point.  See 
under  Point,  n. 

Vow'el,  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vowel ;  vocal. 

Vow'eled  (-Sid),  a.  Furnished  with  vowels.  [Writ- 
ten also  vowelled.J  Dryden. 

Vow'el-ish  (-el-ish),  a.  Of  the  nature  of  a  vowel. 
[iJ.]  "  The  power  [of  w]  is  always  TOtiieKsA."  B.Jonson. 

Vow'el-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.    The  use  of  vowels.     [-R.] 

Vow'el-ize  (-Iz),  v.  t.  To  give  the  quality,  sound,  or 
office  of  a  vowel  to. 

Vow'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  makes  a  vow.  Bale. 

Vow'-fel'lOW  (-fSl'lo),  n.  One  bound  by  the  same 
vow  as  another.     [iJ.l  Shak. 

II  Vox  (voks),  n.    [L.    See  Voice.]    A  voice. 

Vos  humana  (hiS-ma'na)  [L.,  human  voice]  (Mus.),  a  reed 
stop  in  an  organ,  made  to  imitate  the  human  voice. 

Voy'age  (voi'aj ;  colloq.  va'ij  or  voij ;  48),  re.  [OE. 
veage,  viage,  OF.  veage,  viage,  veiage,  voiage,  F.  voyage, 
LL.  viaticum,  fr.  L.  viaticum  traveling  money,  provision 
for  a  journey,  from  viaticus  belonging  to  a  road  or  jour- 
ney, fr.  via  way,  akin  to  E.  way.  See  Wat,  n.,  and  cf. 
Convey,  Deviate,  Devious,  Envoy,  Teivial,  Viaduct, 
Viaticum.]  1.  Formerly,  a  passage  either  by  sea  or  land ; 
a  journey,  in  general ;  but  now  chiefly  limited  to  a  pass- 
ing by  sea  or  water  from  one  place,  port,  or  country,  to 
another  ;  especially,  a  passing  or  journey  by  water  to  a 
distant  place  or  country. 

1  love  a  flea  voyage  and  a  blustering  tempest.    J.  Fletcher. 
So  steers  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds.  Milton. 

All  the  voyage  of  their  life 
1b  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.  Shak. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  traveling.     [06«.] 

Nations  have  interknowledge  of  one  another  by  voyage  into 
foreign  parts,  or  strang'zrs  that  come  to  them.  Bacon. 

3.  Course;  way.     [OJj.]  Shak. 
Voy'age,  v.  i.     limp.  &p.  p.  VaTAOEO  (-ajd)  ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  VoTAQiNQ  (-a-jing).]     [Cf.  F.  voyager.]    To 
tak«  a  voyage ;  especially,  to  sail  or  pass  by  water. 
A  mind  forever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone.  Wordsworth. 

Voy'age,  v.  t.    To  travel ;  to  pass  over  ;  to  traverse. 
With  what  pain 
[1]  voyaged  the  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep.      Milton. 

Voy'age-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  [Cf.  P.  voyageable.']  That 
may  be  sailed  over,  as  water  or  air ;  navigable. 

Voy'a-ger  (-a-jer),  re.  [Cf.  F.  voyager  traveling.] 
One  who  voyages ;  one  who  sails  or  passes  by  sea  or  water. 

II  Voy'a'geur'  (vwa'yfi/zher'),  n.  [P.,  fr.  voyager  to 
travel.  See  Voyage.]  A  traveler ;  —  applied  in  Canada 
to  a  man  employed  by  the  fur  companies  in  transporting 
goods  by  the  rivers  and  across  the  land,  to  and  from  the 
remote  stations  in  the  Northwest. 

Voy'Ol  (voi'Cl),  n.  (iVoM^.)  (a)  SeeViOL,  2.  (6)  The 
block  through  which  a  messenger  passes.  [Written  also 
viol,  and  voyal."] 

II  Vrai'sem'blance'  (vra'saN'blaNs'),  n.  [F.]  The 
appearance  of  truth ;  verisimilitude. 

Vugg  )  (vijog),  re.     (Mining)  A  cavity  in  a  lode ;  — 

Vugh  f     called  also  vogle. 

ViU'can  (vfil'can),  re.  [L.  Vvlcanus,  Volcanus;  cf. 
Skr.  ulka  a  firebrand,  meteor.    Cf.  Volcano.]    {Rom. 


Myth.)  The  god  of  fire,  who  presided  over  the  working 
of  metals  ;  —  answering  to  the  Greek  Hephsestus. 

Vul-ca'nl-an  (viil-ka'nl-on),  a.  [L.  Vulcanius.l  1.  Of 
or  pertaining  to  Vulcan  ;  made  by  Vulcan ;  hence,  of  or 
pertaining  to  works  in  iron  or  other  metals. 

Ingenious  allusions  to  the  Vvlcanian  panoply  which  Achilles 
lent  to  his  feebler  friend.  Macaulay. 

2.  (Geol.)  Volcanic. 

Vul-can'iO  (-kan'Ik),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Vul- 
can ;  made  by  Vulcan  ;  Vulcanian. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  volciaioes ;  specifically,  relating 
to  the  geological  theory  of  the  Vulcanists,  or  Plutonists. 

Vul'can-ic'i-ty  (vai'kon-Ts'i-ty),  n.     Volcanicity. 

Vul'can-lsm  (vijl'kan-iz'm),  re.     Volcanism. 

Vul'can-lst,  re.    A  volcanist. 

Vul'can-lte  (-it),  re.     Same  as  Ebonite. 

Vul'can-i-za'tion  (-T-za'shun),  re.  [See  Vulcan.] 
The  act  or  process  of  imparting  to  caoutchouc,  gutta- 
percha, or  the  like,  greater  elasticity,  durability,  or 
hardness  by  heating  with  sulphur  under  pressure.  Cf. 
Caoutchouc,  and  Rubbee. 

Vul'can-ize  (vul'kan-iz),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Vul- 
canized (-izd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Vulcanizing  (-i'zing).] 
To  change  the  properties  of,  as  caoutchouc,  or  India  rub- 
ber, by  the  process  of  -.'ulcanization. 

Vidcanized  fiber,  paper,  paper  pulp,  or  other  fiber,  chem- 
ically treated,  as  with  metallic  chlorides,  so  as  to  form  a 
substance  resembling  ebonite  in  texture,  hardness,  etc. 
Knight.  —  Vulcanized  rubber.    India  rubber,  vulcanized. 

Vul'can-i'zer  (-i'zer),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  vul- 
canizes; esp.,  an  apparatus  for  vulcanizing  caoutchouc. 

Vul-ca'no  (viil-ka'no),  n.  ■  A  volcano.     lObs.'] 

Vul'can-Ol'O-gy  (viil'kan-Bl'o-jj^),  re.  [See  Vulcan, 
and  -LOGY.]  The  science  which  treats  of  phenomena  due 
to  plutonic  action,  as  in  volcanoes,  hot  springs,  etc.  [iJ.] 

Vul'gar  (vul'ger),  a.  [L.  vulgaris,  from  vulgus  the 
multitude,  the  common  people  ;  of  uncertain  origin  :  cf. 
F.  vulgaire.  Cf.  Divulge.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
mass,  or  multitude,  of  people  ;  common  ;  general ;  ordi- 
nary ;  public  ;  hence,  in  general  use  ;  vernacular.  "  As 
common  as  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense."     Shak. 

Things  vulgar,  and,  well-weighed,  scarce  worth  the  praise. 

Milton. 

It  might  be  more  useful  to  the  EngUsh  reader  ...  to  write  in 
our  vulgar  language.  Bp.  Fell. 

The  mechanical  process  of  multiplying  books  had  brought 
the  New  Testament  in  the  vulgar  tongue  within  the  reach  of 
every  class.  Bancroft. 

2.  Belonging  or  relating  to  the  common  people,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cultivated  or  educated ;  pertaining 
to  common  life  ;  plebeian  ;  not  select  or  distinguished ; 
hence,  sometimes,  of  little  or  no  value.  "  Like  the  vul- 
gar sort  of  market  men."  Shak. 

Men  who  have  passed  all  their  time  in  low  and  vulgar  life. 

Addisoji. 

In  reading  an  account  of  a  battle,  we  follow  the  hero  with  our 

whole  attention,  but  seldom  reflect  on  the  vulgar  heaps  of 

slaughter.  Rambler. 

3.  Hence,  lacking  cultivation  or  refinement ;  rustic ; 
boorish  ;  also,  offensive  to  good  taste  or  refined  feelings  ; 
low  ;  coarse ;  mean ;  base ;  as,  vulgar  men,  minds,  lan- 
guage, or  manners. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.  Shak. 

Vulgar  fraction.    (Arilh.)  See  under  Fraction. 
Vul'gar,  re.    [Cf.  F.  vulgaire.']     1.  One  of  the  com- 
mon people ;  a  vulgar  person.     lObs.] 

These  vile  vulgars  are  extremely  proud.    Chapman. 
2.  The  vernacular,  or  common  language.     lObs.] 
Vul-ga'll-an  (viil-ga'ri-an),  re.    A  vulgar  person ;  one 
who  has  vulgar  ideas.     Used  also  adjectively. 
Vol'gar-fim  (vul'ger-Iz'm),  re.     [Cf.  F.  vulgarisme.] 

1.  Grossness;  rudeness;  vulgarity. 

2.  A  vulgar  phrase  or  expression. 

A  fastidious  taste  will  find  offense  in  the  occasional  vulgar- 
isms, or  what  we  now  call  "  slang,"  which  not  a  few  of  our  writ- 
ers seem  to  have  affected.  Coleridge. 

Vul-gar'i-ty  (vul-gSrl-tJ^),  re.  [Cf.  F.  vulgaritS,  L. 
vulgaritas  the  multitude.]  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  vulgar ;  mean  condition  of  life ;  the  state  of  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

2.  Grossness  or  clownishness  of  manners  or  language  ; 
absence  of  refinement ;  coarseness. 

The  reprobate  vulgarity  of  the  frequenters  of  Bartholomew 
Fair.  B.  Jonson. 

Vnl'gar-1-Za'tion  (viil'ger-I-za'shiin),  re.  The  act  or 
process  of  making  vulgar,  or  common. 

Vul'gar-ize  (viil'ger-iz),  V.  t.  &  i.  limp.  &p.  p.  Vul- 
garized (-izd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Vulgarizing  (-i'zing).] 
[Cf.  F.  vulgariser,  LL.  vulgarizare.]  To  make  vulgar, 
or  common. 

Exhortation  vulgarized  by  low  wit.  V.  Knox. 

Vul'gar-ly,  adv.    In  a  vulgar  manner. 

Vul'gar-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  vulgar. 

Vul'gate  (-gat),  re.  [NL.  vulgaia,  from  L.  vulgatus 
usual,  common,  p.  p.  of  vulgare  to  make  general,  or  com- 
mon, fr.  vulgus  the  multitude  :  cf.  F.  vulgate.  See  Vul- 
gar, a.]  An  ancient  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  only  version  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ad- 
mits to  be  authentic ;  —  so  called  from  its  common  use 
in  the  Latin  Church. 

1^^  The  Vulgate  was  made  by  Jerome  at  the  close 
of  the  4th  century.  The  Old  Testament  he  translated 
mostly  from  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic,  and  the  New 
Testament  he  revised  from  an  older  Latin  version.  The 
Douay  version,  so  called,  is  an  English  translation  from 
the  Vulgate.    See  Douay  Bible. 


Vul'gate  (viSl'gat),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Vul. 
gate,  or  the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures. 

Vul'ner-a-bil'1-ty  (viil'ner-a-bTl'i-ty),  re.  The  quality 
or  state  of  being  vulnerable  ;  vulnerableness. 

Vul'ner-a-ble  (vfil'ner-a-b'l),  a.  [L.  vulnerabilit 
wounding,  injurious,  from  vulnerare  to  wound,  vulnus  a 
wound ;  akin  to  Skr.  vrana :  cf.  F.  vulnerable.]  1.  Capa- 
ble of  being  wounded ;  susceptible  of  wounds  or  external 
injuries  ;  as,  a  vulnerable  body. 

Anhilles  was  vulnerable  in  his  heel ;  and  there  will  never  be 
wanting  a  Paris  to  infix  the  dart.  Dr.  T.  JJwight. 

2.  Liable  to  injury  ;  subject  to  be  affected  injuriously ; 

assailable  ;  as,  a  vulnerable  reputation. 

His  skill  in  finding  out  the  vulnerable  parts  of  strong  minds 
was  consummate.  Macaulay. 

Vul'ner-a-ble-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
vulnerable  ;  vulnerabiiity. 

Vul'ner-a-ry  (-S-ry),  a.  [L.  vulnerarius :  cf .  F.  vul- 
neraire.]  Useful  in  healing  wounds ;  adapted  to  the 
cure  of  external  injuries  ;  as,  vulnerary  plants  or  potions. 
"  Such  uaZreerary  remedies. "  Sir  W.  Scott.  — n.  [Cf. 
F.  vulneraire.]     (3Ied.)  A  vulnerary  remedy. 

Vul'ner-ate  (-at),  v.  t.  [L.  vulneratus,  p.  p.  of  vul- 
nerare to  wound.]     To  wound  ;  to  hurt.     lObs.] 

Vul'ner-a'tion  (-a'shtin),  n.  [L.  vulneralio.]  The 
act  of  wounding,  or  the  state  of  being  wounded.     lObs.] 

Vul'ner-ose'  (-os'),  a.    Full  of  wounds ;  wounded. 

Vul-nif'io  (vul-nif'ik),  )  a.     [L.  vulnificus;  vulnus  a 

Vul-nil'io-al  (-I-kal),  (  wound  -^/acere  to  make.] 
Causing  wounds  ;  inflicting  wounds  ;  wounding. 

Vul-nose'  (-nos'),  a.  Having  wounds ;  vuluerose.  [iJ.] 

II  Vul'pes  (vQl'pez),  re.  [L.,  a  fox.]  {Zool.)  A  genus 
of  Carnivora  including  the  foxes. 

Vul'plc  (-pTk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  oo,  derived 
from,  or  designating,  an  acid  obtained  from  a  lichen 
(Cetraria  vulpina)  as  a  yellow  or  red  crystalline  sub- 
stance which  on  decomposition  yields  pulvinic  acid. 

Vul'pi-cide  (-pT-sid),  re.  [L.  vulpes  a  fox  +  caedere 
to  kill.]  One  who  kills  a  fox,  except  in  hunting  ;  also, 
the  act  of  so  killing  a  fox.     [Written  also  vulpecide.] 

Vul'pine  (-pin  or  -pin;  277),  a.  [L.  vulpinus,  from 
vulpes  a  fox.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  fox ;  resembling 
the  fox  ;  foxy ;  cunning ;  crafty ;  artful. 

Vulpine  phalanglBt  IZool.),  an  Australian  carnivorous 
marsupial  {Phulangista,  or  Trichosurus,  vulpina);  — 
called  also  vulpine  phxdanger,  and  vulpine  opossum. 

Vul-pln'iC  (viil-pTn'Ik),  a.    {Chem.)  Same  as  Vulpic. 

Vul'pln-lsm  (-pTn-iz'm),  re.  The  quality  of  beinf 
cunning  like  the  fox ;  craft ;  artfulness.     [jR.] 

He  was  without  guile,  and  had  no  vulpinism  at  all.    Carlyle. 

Vul'pi-nlte  (-pT-nit),  re.  [So  called  after  Vulpino,  ic 
Italy.]  {Min.)  A  scaly  granular  variety  of  anhydrite  of 
a  grayish  white  color,  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

VlU'tern  (-tern),  n.  (Zool.)  The  brush  turkey  (Tale- 
gallus  Lathami)  of  Australia.    See  Brush  turkey. 

Vul'ture  (vQl'tiir  ;  135),  re.  [OF.  vultur,'L.vultur! 
cf.  OF.  voltour,  F.  vautour.]  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  rapacious  birds 
belonging  to  Vultur,  Cathar- 
tes,  Catharista,  and  various 
other  genera  of  the  family 
Vulluridx. 

tl^^  In  most  of  the  spe- 
cies the  head  and  neck  are 
naked  or  nearly  so.  They 
feed  chiefly  on  carrion.  The 
condor,  king  vulture,  turkey 
buzzard,  and  black  vulture 
(Catharista  atrata)  are  well 
known  American  species.- 
The  griffin,  lammergeir,  and 
Pharaoh's  chicken,  or  Egyp- 
tian vulture,  are  common 
Old  World  vultures. 

Vul'tur-ine  (-Tn  or  -in  ; 
277),  a.  [L.  vulturinus.] 
Of  or  pertaining  to  a  vul- 
ture ;   resembling  a  vulture  ^  ,■ .  .     -5,  ,.        ,  „     j.^. 

'  ,-...  ,   °,  ..      California   Vulture   (Pseudo- 

m  qualities  or  looks ;  as,  the      yryphus  Califomianus). 
vullurine  sea  eagle  (Gypohi- 
erax  Angolensis) ;  vullurine  rapacity. 

The  vidturine  nose,  which  smells  nothing  but  corruption,  is 
no  credit  to  its  possessor.  C.  Kingsley. 

Vul'tur-lsh,  a.    Vulturous. 

Vul'tur-lsm  (-Iz'm),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing like  a  vulture  ;  rapaciousness. 

Vul'tur-OUS  (-lis),  a.    Like  a  vulture  ;  rapacious. 

Vul'va  (vul'va),  re.  [L.  vulva,  volva,  from  volvere  to 
roll.]  1.  (Anai.)  The  external  parts  of  the  female 
genital  organs ;  sometimes,  the  opening  between  the 
projecting  parts  of  the  external  organs. 

2.  (Zool. )  The  orifice  of  the  oviduct  of  an  insect  or 
other  invertebrate. 

Vul'vl-form  (-vi-f8rm),  a.  [L.  vulva,  volva,  a  wrap- 
per -f  -form.]   (Bot.)  Like  a  cleft  with  projecting  edges. 

llVul-vl'tis  (vtil-vi'tis),  re.  [NL.  See  Vulva,  and 
-iTis.]     (Med.)  Inflammation  of  the  vulva. 

Vul'VO-U'ter-ine  (vul'vo-u'tei-In  or  -in),  a.  (Anal.) 
Pertaining  both  to  the  vulva  and  the  uterus. 

Vul'VO-vag'i-nal  (-vaj'i-nal),  a.  (Anal.)  Pertaining 
both  to  the  vulva  and  the  vagina. 

Vyce  (vis),  re.  [Cf.  Vise.]  (Coopering)  A  kind  of 
clamp  with  gimlet  points  for  iiolding  a  barrel  head  while 
the  staves  are  being  closed  around  it.  Knight. 

Vy'ing  (vi'ing),  a.  &  re.  from  Vie.  —  Vy'Ing-ly,  adv. 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   &111,   arm,   ask,  final,   3/II ;    eve,   event,    6nd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,   dbey,   drb,   5dd : 
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W(dab"l  u),  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  is  usually  a  consonant,  but  sometimes 
it  is  a  vowel,  forming  the  second  element  of  certain  diph- 
thongs, as  in  feio,  how.  It  takes  its  written  form  and  its 
name  from  the  repetition  of  a  V,  this  being  the  original 
form  of  the  Roman  capital  letter  which  we  call  U.  Ety- 
mologically  it  is  most  closely  related  to  v  and  u.  See  V, 
and  U.  Some  of  the  uneducated  classes  in  England,  es- 
pecially in  London,  confuse  w  and  v,  substituting  the  one 
for  the  other,  as  weal  for  veal,  and  veal  for  weal ;  wine 
for  vi?ie,  and  vine  for  wine,  etc.  See  Guide  to  Pronun- 
ciation, §§  266-268. 

Waag  (wiig),  n.  _(Zodl.)  The  grivet. 

Waa-hoo'  (wa-hoo'),  n.  (Sol.)  The  burning  bush  ;  — 
said  to  be  so  called  after  a  quack  medicine  made  from  it. 

Wab'ble  (wiSb'b'l),  v.  i.  [C(.  Prov.  G.  wabbeln  to' 
wabble,  and  E.  wltap.  Cf.  Quaver.]  To  move  stagger- 
ingly or  unsteadily  from  one  side  to  the  other  ;  to  vacil- 
late ;  to  move  in  the  manner  of  a  rotating  disk  when  the 
axis  of  rotation  is  inclined  to  that  of  the  disk  ;  —  said  of 
a  turning  or  whirling  body;  as,  a  top  wabbles;  abuzz 
Baw  wabbles. 

Wab'ble,  n.  A  hobbling,  unequal  motion,  as  of  a 
wheel  unevenly  hung  ;  a  staggering  to  and  fro. 

Wabljly  (-bly ),  a.    Inclined  to  wabble ;  wabbling. 

Wack'e  (wak'e  or  wak),  )  n.    [G.  luacke,  MHG.  wacTte 

Wack'y  (wSk'y),  (    alarge  stone,  OHG.  wagrsro 

a  pebble.]  (Geol.)  A  soft,  earthy,  dark-colored  rock  or 
clay  derived  from  the  alteration  of  basalt. 

Wad  (wod),  n.     [See  Woad.]     Woad.     [06s.] 

Wad,  n.  [Probably  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Sw.  vadd 
wadding,  Dan.  vat,  D.  &  G.  watte.  Cf.  Wadmol.]  1.  A 
little  mass,  tuft,  or  bundle,  as  of  hay  or  tow.      Holland. 

2.  Specifically :  A  little  mass  of  some  soft  or  flexible 
material,  such  as  hay,  straw,  tow,  paper,  or  old  rope 
yarn,  used  for  retaining  a  charge  of  powder  in  a  gun,  or 
for  keeping  the  powder  and  shot  close  ;  also,  to  diminish 
or  avoid  the  effects  of  windage.  Also,  by  extension,  a 
disk  of  felt,  pasteboard,  etc.,  serving  a  similar  purpose. 

3.  A  soft  mass,  especially  of  some  loose,  fibrous  sub- 
stance, used  for  various  purposes,  as  for  stopping  an 
aperture,  padding  a  garment,  etc. 

Wad  hook,  a  rod  with  a  screw  or  hook  at  the  end,  used 
icr  removing  the  wad  from  a  gun. 

Wad,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wadded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Wadding.]  1.  To  form  into  a  mass,  or  wad,  or  into  wad- 
ding ;  as,  to  wad  tow  or  cotton. 

2.  To  insert  or  crowd  a  wad  into  ;  as,  to  wad  a  gun  ; 
also,  to  stuff  or  line  with  some  soft  substance,  or  wad- 
ding, like  cotton  ;  ■  as,  to  load  a  cloak. 

Wad,    Ire.     (iifira.)  (a)  An  earthy  oxide  of  manganese, 

Wadd, )  or  mixture  of  different  oxides  and  water, 
with  some  oxide  of  iron,  and  often  silica,  alumina,  Jtme, 
or  baryta ;  black  ocher.  There  are  several  varieties. 
(6)  Plumbago,  or  black  lead. 

Wad'dlng  (wSd'diing),  n.    [See  Wad  a  little  mass.] 

1.  A  wad,  or  the  materials  for  wads ;  any  pliable  sub- 
stance of  which  wads  may  be  made. 

2.  Any  soft  stuff  of  loose  texture,  used  for  stuffing  or 
padding  garments ;  esp.,  sheets  of  carded  cotton  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose. 

Wad'dle  (wSd'd'l),  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Waddled 
(-d'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Waddling  (-dlTng).]  [Freq.  of 
wade  ;  cf .  AS.  wsedlian  to  beg,  from  wadan  to  go.  See 
Wade.]  To  walk  with  short  steps,  swaying  the  body 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  like  a  duck  or  a  very  fat 
person ;  to  move  clumsily  and  totteringly  along  ;  to 
toddle  ;  to  stumble  ;  as,  a  child  waddles  when  he  begins 
to  walk ;  a  goose  waddles.  Shak. 

She  drawls  her  words,  and  waddles  in  her  pace.    Young. 

Wad'dle,  v.  t.  To  trample  or  tread  down,  as  high 
grass,  by  walking  through  it.     [/?.]  Drayton. 

Wad'dler  (-dler),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wad- 
dles. 

Wad'dling-ly,  adv.    In  a  waddling  manner. 

Wade  (wad),  re.    Woad.     [Oi«.]  Mortimer. 

Wade  (wadV  V.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Waded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  WadingT]  [OE.  waden  to  wade,  to  go,  AS.  wadan  ; 
akin  to  OPries.  wada,  D.  waden,  G.  loaten,  OHG.  watan, 
loel.  vaSa,  Sw.  vada,  Dan.  vade,  L.  vadere  to  go,  walk, 
vadum  a  ford.    Cf.  Evade,  Invade,  Pervade,  Waddle.] 

1.  To  go  ;  to  move  forward.     [0J«.] 

Vi^hen  might  is  joined  unto  cruelty, 
Alas,  too  deep  will  the  venom  wade.  Chancer. 

Forbear,  and  wade  no  further  in  tliis  speech.    Old  Plaij. 

2.  To  walk  in  a  substance  that  yields  to  the  feet ;  to 
wove,  sinking  at  each  step,  as  in  water,  mud,  sand,  etc. 

So  eagerly  the  fiend  .  .  . 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies.     Milton. 

S.  Hence,  to  move  with  difficulty  or  labor ;  to  proceed 
Blowly  among  objects  or  circumstances  that  constantly 
tinder  or  embarrass  ;  as,  to  wade  through  a  dull  book. 
And  wades  through  fumes,  and  gropes  Iiis  way.    Drj/den. 

The  king's  admirable  conduct  has  waded  through  all  these 
dlfnculties.  JJavcnant. 

Wade,  V.  t.  To  pass  or  cross  by  wading ;  as,  he  waded 
the  rivers  and  swamps. 


Wade  (wad),  re.    The  act  of  wading.     IColloq.'] 

Wad'er  (-er),  re.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wades. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  Any  long-legged  bird  that  wades  in  the 
water  in  search  of  food,  especially  any  species  of  limic- 
oline  or  grallatorial  birds ;  —  called  also  wading  bird. 
See  Illust.  g,  under  AvES. 

Wad'lng,  a.  &  re.  from  Wade,  v. 

Wading  bird.    (Zoo?.)  See  Wadek,  2. 

Wad'mol  (wod'mol),  re.  [Of  Scand.  origin  ;  cf.  Icel. 
vadnial  a  woollen  stuff,  Dan.  vadmel.  Cf.  Wad  a  small 
mass,  and  Woodmeil.]  A  coarse,  hairy,  woollen  cloth, 
formerly  used  for  garments  by  the  poor,  and  for  various 
other  purposes.  [Spelled  also  wadmal,  wadmeal,  wad- 
moll,  vadmel,  etc.]   Beck  {Draper's  Diet.).   Sir  IK.  Scott. 

Wad'set  (-set),  ?;.  [Scot,  wad  a  pledge  ;  akin  to  Sw. 
vad  a,  v/agei.  See  Wed.]  (Scots  Law)  A. 'kind  of  pledge 
or  mortgage.     [Written  also  wadsett.} 

Wad'set-ter  (-ter),  n.     One  wlio  holds  by  a  wadset. 

Wad'y  (wod'y),re.  /  p/.'WADiES  (-Tz).  [Ar.  wddi  a 
valley,  a  channel  of  a  river,  a  river.]  A  ravine  through 
which  a  brook  flows ;  the  channel  of  a  water  course, 
which  is  dry  except  in  the  rainy  season. 

Wae  (wa),  re.     A  wave.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Waeg  (wag),  n.     (ZooZ.)  The  kittiwate.     IScol.'] 

Wa'fer  (wa'fer),  re.  [OE.  wafre,  OF.  loavfre,  gaiifre, 
F.  gaufre  ;  of  Teutonic  origin ;  cf.  LG.  &  D.  wafel,  G. 
waffel,  Dan.  vaffel,  Sw.  vaffla  ;  all  akin  to  G.  wabe  a  hon- 
eycomb, OHG.  waba,  being  named  from  the  resemblance 
to  a  honeycomb.  G.  wabe  is  probably  akin  to  E.  weave. 
See  Weave,  and  cf.  Waffle,  Gauffer.]  1.  (Cookery) 
A  thin  cake  made  of  flour  and  other  ingredients. 

Wafers  piping  hot  out  of  the  gleed.  Chaucer. 

The  curious  work  in  pastry,  the  fine  cakes,  wafers,  and 
marchpanes.  .  Holland. 

A  woman's  oaths  are  wafers  —  break  with  making.  B.  Junson. 

2.  (Eccl.)  A  thin  cake  or  piece  of  bread  (commonly 
unleavened,  circular,  and  stamped  with  a  crucifix  or  with 
the  sacred  monogram)  used  in  the  Eucharist,  as  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

3.  An  adhesive  disk  of  dried  paste,  made  of  flour,  gela- 
tin, isinglass,  or  the  like,  and  coloring  matter,  —  used  in 
sealing  letters  and  other  documents. 

Wafer  cake,  a  sweet,  thin  cake.  Shah.  —  Wafer  irons, 
or  Wafer  tongs  ( Cookery),  a  pincher-shaped  contrivance, 
having  flat  plates,  or  blades,  between  which  wafers  are 
baked.  —  Wafer  woman,  a  woman  who  sold  wafer  cakes ; 
also,  one  employed  in  amorous  intrigues.    Beau.  &  Fl. 

W&'leT,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Wafeked  (-ferd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Wafering.]     To  seal  or  close  with  a  wafer. 

Wa'fer-er  (-er),  n.  A  dealer  in  the  cakes  called  wa- 
fers ;  a  confectioner.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Waffle  (wof'f '1),  re.  [D.  wafel.  See  Wafee.]  1.  A 
thin  cake  baked  and  then  rolled  ;  a  wafer. 

2.  A  soft  indented  cake  cooked  in  a  waffle  iron. 

Waffie  iron,  an  iron  utensil  or  mold  made  in  two  parts 
shutting  together,  —  used  for  cooking  waffles  over  a  fire. 

Waft  (waft),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Wafted  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Wafting.]  [Prob.  originally  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  wave, 
V.  t.  See  Wave  to  waver.]  1.  To  give  notice  to  by  wav- 
ing something ;  to  wave  the  hand  to  ;  to  beckon.  [06s.] 
But  soft  1  who  wafts  us  yonder  ?  Shal:. 

2.  To  cause  to  move  or  go  in  a  wavy  manner,  or  by 
the  impulse  of  waves,  as  of  water  or  air ;  to  bear  along 
on  a  buoyant  medium ;  as,  a  balloon  was  wafted  over  the 
channel. 

A  gentle  wafting  to  immortal  hfe.  Milton. 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.  Pope. 

3.  To  cause  to  float ;  to  keep  from  sinking ;  to  buoy. 
[06s.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

^W  This  verb  is  regular ;  but  waft  was  formerly  some- 
times used,  as  by  Shakespeare,  instead  of  wafted. 

Waft,  V.  i.  To  be  moved,  or  to  pass,  on  a  buoyant 
medium ;  to  float. 

And  now  the  shouts  waft  near  the  citadel.       Drfiden. 

Waft,  re.     1.  A  wave  or  current  of  wind.     "  Every 

wa/if  of  the  air."  Longfellow. 

In  this  dire  season,  oft  the  whirlwind's  wing 

Sweeps  up  the  burden  of  whole  wintry  plains 

In  one  wide  waft.  Tliomson. 

2.  A  signal  made  by  waving  something,  as  a  flag,  in 
the  air. 

3.  An  unpleasant  flavor.     [06s.] 

4.  (Naut.)  A  knot,  or  stop,  in  the  middle  of  a  flag. 
[Written  also  ivhefl.} 

(1^°'  A  flag  witli  a  waft  in  it,  when  hoisted  at  the 
staff,  or  liall  way  to  the  gaff,  means,  a  man  overboard ; 
at  the  peak,  a  desire  to  communicate ;  at  the  masthead, 
"  Recall  boats." 

Waft'age  (-aj ;  48),  re.    Conveyance  on  a  buoyant  me- 
dium, as  air  or  water.  Shak. 
Boats  prepared  for  waftagc  to  and  fro.         Drajjton. 
Waft'er  (-er),  re.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wafts. 
O  Charon, 
Thou  wafter  of  the  soul  to  bliss  or  bane.    Beau,  tf  Fl. 
2.  A  boat  for  passn^e.                                      Ainsworth. 
Waf'ture   (waf'tfir;   136),   re.     The  act    of  waving; 
a  wavelike  motion ;  a  waft.                          2i.  Browning. 
An  angry  «;n/'<i"-«  of  your  hand.  Sliak. 


Wag  (w5g),  V.  t.  limp.  &,  p.  p.  Wagged  (w5gd) ;  p, 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Wagging.]  [OE.  waggen;  probably  oJ 
Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Sw.  vagga  to  rock  a  cradle,  vagga 
cradle,  Icel.  vagga,  Dan.  vugge  ;  akin  to  AS.  wagian  to 
move,  wag,  wegan  to  bear,  carry,  G.  &  I),  bett'ejrere  tc 
move,  and  E.  weigh.  V136.  See  Weigh.]  To  move 
one  way  and  the  other  with  quick  turns ;  to  shake  to 
and  fro  ;  to  move  vibratingly  ;  to  cause  to  vibrate,  as  a 
part  of  the  body ;  as,  to  wag  the  head. 

No  discerner  durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure.       Shdk. 

Every  one  that  passeth  thereby  shall  be  astonished,  and  wag 
his  head.  Jer.  xviii.  16. 

^S^  ^ag  expresses  specifically  the  motion  of  the  head 
and  body  used  in  buffoonery,  mirth,  derision,  sport,  and 
mockery. 

Wag,  V.  i.  1.  To  move  one  way  and  the  other  ;  to  be 
shaken  to  and  fro  ;  to  vibrate. 

The  resty  sieve  wagged  ne'er  the  more.         Dryden. 

2.  To  be  in  action  or  motion  ;  to  move  ;  to  get  along ; 
to  progress ;  to  stir.     IColloq.'] 

"  Thus  we  may  see,"  quoth  he,  "  how  the  world  wags."  Shak. 

3.  To  go  ;  to  depart ;  to  pack  off.     [i?.] 

I  will  provoke  him  to 't,  or  let  him  wag.  Shak. 

Wag,  re.  [From  Was,  v.]  1.  The  act  of  wagging ; 
a  shake ;  as,  a  wag  of  the  head.     IColloq.'] 

2.  [Perhaps  shortened  from  wag-halter  a  rogue.]  A 
man  full  of  sport  and  humor ;  a  ludicrous  fellow ;  a 
humorist ;  a  wit ;  a  joker. 

We  wink  at  wags  when  they  offend.  Dryden. 

A  counselor  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of  pack  thread  in 
his  hand,  which  he  used  to  twist  about  a  finger  all  the  while  he 
was  speaking ;  the  wags  used  to  call  it  the  thread  of  his  dis* 
course.  Addison. 

II  Wa-ga'ti  (wa-ga'te),  re.  {Zo'dl.)  A  small  East  In- 
dian wild  cat  (Felis  wagati),  regarded  by  some  as  a  va- 
riety of  the  leopard  cat. 

Wage  (waj),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Waged  (wajd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Waging  (vva'jiug).]  [OE.  loagen,  OF. 
wagier,  gagier,  to  pledge,  promise,  F.  gager  to  wager, 
lay,  bet,  tr.  LL.  wadium  a  pledge ;  of  Teutonic  origin  ; 
cf.  Goth,  wadi  a  pledge,  gaioadjon  to  pledge,  akin  to  E, 
wed,  G.  welte  a  wager.  See  Wed,  and  cf.  Gage.]  1.  To 
pledge  ;  to  hazard  on  the  event  of  a  contest ;  to  stake : 
to  bet ;  to  lay  ;  to  wager ;  as,  to  wage  a  dollar.  Hakluyt. 
My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thy  enemies.  Shak. 

2.  To  expose  one's  self  to,  as  a  risk ;  to  incur,  as  a 
danger ;  to  venture  ;  to  hazard.  "  Too  weak  to  wage  an 
instant  trial  with  the  king."  Shak. 

To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless.  Shak. 

3.  To  engage  in,  as  a  contest,  as  if  by  previous  gage  or 
pledge ;  to  carry  on,  as  a  war. 

[He  pondered]  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  reign  and  wage  immortal  war  with  wit.      Dryden, 
The  two  are  waging  war,  and  the  one  triumphs  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  other.  I.Taylor, 

4.  To  adventure,  or  lay  out,  for  hire  or  reward  ;  to  hire 
out.  [06s.]  "Thou  .  .  .  must  wage  thy  works  for 
wealth."  Spenser, 

5.  To  put  upon  wages ;  to  hire ;  to  employ ;  to  pay 
wages  to.     [06s.] 

Abundance  of  treasure  which  he  had  in  store,  wherewith  ho 

might  wage  soldiers.  Ilolinslied. 

I  would  have  them  waged  for  their  labor.      Latimer. 

6.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  To  give  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of.  Burrill. 

To  wage  battle  (O.Eng.  Latr),  to  give  gage,  or  security, 
for  joimng  in  the  duetlam,  or  combat.  See  Wager  of 
battel,  under  Wager,  re.  Burrill.  —  To  wage  one's  law 
(Law),  to  give  security  to  make  one's  law.  See  Wager 
of  law,  under  Wager,  re. 

Wage,  «>.  t.    To  bind  one's  self ;  to  engage.     [06s.] 

Wage,  n.  [OF.  wage,  gage,  guarantee,  engagement. 
See  Wage,  v.  t.]  1.  That  which  is  staked  or  ventured  ; 
that  for  which  one  incurs  risk  or  danger ;  prize ;  gage. 
[06s.]     "That  warlike  joofirc."  Spenser. 

2.  That  for  which  one  labors ;  meed  ;  reward  ;  stipu- 
lated payment  for  service  performed  ;  hire  ;  pay ;  com- 
pensation ; — at  present  generallj' used  in  the  plur-al.   See 
Wages.    "  My  day 's  wniye. "    Sir  W.Scott.    "Atle.tstl 
earned  my  wage."  Thackeray.  "  Pay  them  a  wage  in  ad- 
vance." J.  Morley.    "The  tcw^es  of  virtue."  Tennyson. 
By  Tom  Tliunih,  a  fairy  page, 
He  sent  it,  and  doth  him  engage, 
Bv  promise  of  a  mighty  wage. 
It  secretly  to  carry.  Jllmfitor,. 

Our  praises  are  our  wages.  Shnk. 

Existing  legislation  on  the  subject  of  wages,    Encyc.  Brit. 

^^W^  W<iqe  is  used  adjectively  and  as  the  first  port  of 
coiiipotnids  wluch  are  usually  self-explaining;  as,  wage 
worker,  or  »'«ye-worker ;  «'(r;/<'-earner,  etc. 

Board  wagoo.    See  luider  1st  Board. 

Syn.  — Hire;  reward;  stipend;  salary;  allowaiica; 
pay  ;  compousation  ;  renuuieratiou  ;  fruit. 

Wag'el(w.V5I),  re.     (Zo'ol.)  SeeWAOOEL. 

Wa'gen-boom'  (wii'gRu-bom'),  «.  [D.,  literally,  wag- 
on tree.]  (Bot.)  A  South  African  proteaceous  tree  (,Pro- 
tea  grandi/hra) ;  also,  its  tough  wood,  used  for  making 
wagon  wlieols. 
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Wa'ger  (wa'jev),  n.  [OE.  wager,  wajour,  OF.  wa- 
giere,  or  icageure,  F.  gageure.  See  Wage,  v.  /.]  1.  Some- 
thiug  deposited,  laid,  or  hazarded  on  the  event  of  a  con- 
test or  an  unsettled  question  ;  a  bet ;  a  stake ;  a  pledge. 

Besides  these  plates  for  horse  races,  the  wagers  may  be  as  the 
persons  please.  Sir  \V.  Temple. 

If  any  atlieist  can  stake  his  soul  for  a  wager  against  such  an 
inexhaustible  disproportion,  let  him  never  hereafter  accuse 
others  of  credulity.  Btntley. 

2.  (Law)  A  contract  by  which  two  parties  or  more 
agree  that  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  other  tiring,  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  one  of  them,  on  the  happening  or 
not  happening  of  an  uncertain  event.  Bouvier. 

^^°  At  common  law  a  wager  is  considered  as  a  legal 
contract  which  the  courts  must  enforce  unless  it  be  on  a 
subject  contrary  to  public  policy,  or  immoral,  or  tending 
to  the  detriment  of  the  public,  or  affecting  the  interest, 
feelings,  or  character  of  a  third  person.  In  many  of  the 
United  States  an  action  can  not  be  sustained  upon  any 
wager  or  bet.  Chilly,    Bouvier. 

3.  That  on  which  bets  are  laid ;  the  subject  of  a  bet. 
Wager  of  battel,  or  Wager  of  battle  (0.  E)ig.  Law),  the 

giving  of  gage,  or  pledge,  for  trying  a  cause  by  single 
combat,  formerly  allowed  in  military,  criminal,  and  civil 
causes.  In  writs  of  right,  where  the  trial  was  by  cham- 
pions, the  tenant  produced  his  champion,  who,  by  throw- 
mg  down  his  glove  as  a  gage,  or  pledge,  thus  waged,  or 
stipulated,  battle  with  the  champion  of  the  demandant, 
who,  by  taking  up  the  glove,  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  loager  of  battel,  which  has  been  long  in  disuse,  was 
abolislied  in  England  in  1819,  by  a  statute  passed  in  con- 
sequence of  a  defendant's  havmg  waged  his  battle  in  a 
case  which  arose  about  that  period.  See  Battel.  —  Wager 
of  law  (Law),  the  giving  of  gage,  or  sureties,  by  a  defend- 
ant in  an  action  of  debt,  that  at  a  certain  day  assigned 
he  would  take  a  law,  or  oath,  in  open  court,  that  he  did 
not  owe  the  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  with  him 
eleven  neighbors  (called  cornpurgalors),  who  should  avow 
upon  their  oaths  that  they  believed  in  their  consciences 
that  he  spoke  the  truth.  —  Wager  policy.  (Insurance  Law) 
See  under  Policy. 

Wa'ger,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wagered  (-jerd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Wagering.]  To  hazard  on  the  issue  of  a  con- 
test, or  on  some  question  that  is  to  be  decided,  or  on 
some  casualty ;  to  lay ;  to  stake ;  to  bet. 

And  ivagered  with  him 
Pieces  of  gold  'gainst  this  which  then  he  wore,        Shak. 
Wa'ger,  i).  i.    To  make  a  bet ;  to  lay  a  wager. 
'T  was  merry  when 
You  wagered  on  your  angling.  Shak. 

Wa'ger-er  (-er),  n.    One  who  wagers,  or  lays  a  bet. 

Wa'ger-lng,  a.  Hazarding  ;  pertaining  to  the  act  of 
one  who  wagers. 

Wagering  policy.  (Com.)  See  Wager  policy,  imder  Policy. 

Wa'ges  (wa'jSz),  ■n.,  plural  in  termination,  but  sin- 
gular in  signification.  [Plural  of  wage ;  cf.  F.  gages,  pi., 
wages,  hire.  See  Wage,  n.]  A  compensation  given  to  a 
hired  person  for  services ;  price  paid  for  labor ;  recom- 
pense; hire.    See  Wage,  n.,  2. 

The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Rom.  vi.  23. 

Wages  fund  (Polit.  Econ,),  the  aggregate  capital  existing 
at  any  time  in  any  country,  which  theoretically  is  uncon- 
ditionally destined  to  be  paid  out  in  wages.  It  was  for- 
merly held,  by  MiU  and  other  political  economists,  that 
the  average  rate  of  wages  in  any  country  at  any  time  de- 
pended upon  the  relation  of  the  wages  fund  to  the  num- 
ber of  laborers.  This  theory  has  been  greatly  modified 
by  the  discovery  of  other  conditions  atEecting  wages, 
which  it  does  not  take  into  account.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Syn.  —  See  under  Wage,  m. 

Wag'gel  (wSg'gSl),  n.  (Zool.)  The  young  of  the 
great  black-backed  gull  (Larus  marinus),  formerly  con- 
sidered a  distinct  species.     [_Prov.  Eng.~\ 

Wag'ger-y  (-ger-5f),  n. ;  pi.  Waggeries  (-Tz).  [From 
Wag.]  The  manner  or  action  of  a  wag ;  mischievous 
merriment ;  sportive  trick  or  gayety ;  good-humored 
sarcasm ;  pleasantry ;  jocularity ;  as,  the  waggery  of  a 
schoolboy.  Locke. 

A  drollery  and  lurking  wagf/er?/ of  expression.    W.  Irving. 

Wag'gie  (-gi),  n.    The  pied  wagtail.     [Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Wag'glsh  (-gish),  a.  1.  Like  a  wag ;  mischievous  in 
sport ;  roguish  in  merriment  or  good  hmnor ;  frolicsome. 
"  A  company  of  waggish  boys."  L'Estrange. 

2.  Done,  made,  or  laid  in  waggery  or  for  sport ;  sport- 
ive ;  humorous  ;  as,  a  waggish  trick. 

—  Wag'gish-ly,  adv. — Wag'gish-ness,  n. 

Wag'gie  (wSg'g'l),  V.  i.  [Freq.  of  wag  ;  cf.  D.  wag- 
gelen,  G.  wackeln^  To  reel,  sway,  or  move  from  side  to 
side ;  to  move  with  a  wagging  motion ;  to  waddle. 

Why  do  you  go  nodding  and  waggling  so  ?    L' Estrange. 

Wag'gie,  V.  I.  \imp.  &  p.  p.  Waggled  (-g'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Waggling  (-glTng).]  To  move  frequently 
one  way  and  the  other ;  to  wag ;  as,  a  bird  waggles  his 
tail. 

Wag'-hal'ter  (-hal'ter),  n.  IWag  -f-  halter.']  One 
who  moves  or  wears  a  halter ;  one  likely  to  be  hanged. 
ICollog.  &  Obs.-] 

I  can  tell  you,  I  am  a  mad  wag-halter.       Marston. 

Wag'ner-lte  (-ner-It),  n.  (Min.)  A  fluophosphate  of 
magnesia,  occurring  in  yellowish  crystals,  and  also  in 
massive  forms. 

Wag'on  (-un),  n.     [D.  wagen.    V136.    See  Wain.] 

1.  A  wheeled  carriage ;  a  vehicle  on  four  wheels,  and 
usually  drawn  by  horses ;  especially,  one  used  for  carry- 
ing freight  or  merchandise. 

.J^^  In  the  United  States,  light  wagons  are  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  persons  and  light  commodities. 

2.  A  freight  car  on  a  railway.     lEng,] 

3.  A  chariot.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

4.  (Astron.)  The  Dipper,  or  Charles's  Wain. 

f^"  This  word  and  its  compounds  are  often  written 
1  J  ^?.^'^  {waggon,  ivaggonage,  etc.),  chiefly  in  Eng- 
Jand.  The  forms  wagon,  wagonage,  etc.,  are,  however, 
etymologically  preferable,  and  in  the  United  States  are 
almost  universally  used. 

Wagon  boiler.     See  the  Note  under  Boiler,  2.  —  Wagon 
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ceiling  (Arch.),  a  semicircular,  or  wagon-headed,  arch  or 
ceiling ;  —  sometimes  used  also  of  a  ceiling  whose  section 
is  polygonal  instead  of  semicircular.  —  Wagon  master,  an 
officer  or  person  in  charge  of  one  or  more  wagons,  espe- 
cially of  those  used  for  transporting  freight,  as  the  sup- 
plies of  an  army,  and  the  like.  — Wagon  shoe,  a  skid,  or 
shoe,  for  retarding  the  motion  of  a  wagon  wheel ;  a  drag. 
—  Wagon  vault.    (Arch.)  See  under  1st  Vault. 

Wag'on (wag'iin),«).Z.  [imp.  Sip. p.  Wagoned  (-und) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wagoning.]  To  transport  in  a  wagon  or 
wagons ;  as,  goods  are  wagoned  from  city  to  city. 

Wag'on,  V.  i.  To  wagon  goods  as  a  business ;  as,  the 
man  wagons  between  Philadelphia  and  its  suburbs. 

Wag'on-age  (-Sj),  n.  1.  Money  paid  for  carriage  or 
conveyance  in  a  wagon. 

2.  A  collection  of  wagons  ;  wagons,  collectively. 

Wagonage,  provender,  and  a  piece  or  two  of  cannon.  Carlyle. 

Wag'on-er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  conducts  a  wagon  ; 
one  whose  business  it  is  to  drive  a  wagon. 

2.  (Astron.)  The  constellation  Charles's  Wain,  or 
Ursa  Major.     See  Ursa  major,  under  Ursa. 

Wag'on-ette'  (-ef),  n.    A  kind  of  pleasure  wagon, 
uncovered  and  with  seats  ex- 
tended along  the  sides,  de- 
signed to  carry  six  or  eight 
persons  besides  the  driver. 

Wag'on-ful  (-f  ul),  n.  ;  pi. 
Wagonfuls  (-fulz).  As  much 
as  a  wagon  will  hold  ;  enough 
to  fill  a  wagon ;  a  wagonload. 

Wag'on-head'ed  (-hSd'Sd),  a.  Having  a  top,  or  head, 
shaped  like  the  top  of  a  covered  wagon,  or  resembling  in 
section  or  outline  an  inverted  U ,  thus,  f)  i  as,  a  wagon- 
headed  ceiling. 

Wag'on-load'  (-lod'),  n.    Same  as  Wagonpdl. 

Wag'on-roofed'  (-rooff ),  a.  Having  a  roof,  or  top, 
shaped  like  an  inverted  (J  ;  wagon-headed. 

Wag'on-ry  (-ry),  n.  Conveyance  by  means  of  a 
wagon  or  wagons.     [Obs."]  Milton. 

Wag'on-wrlght'  (-rif),  n.    One  who  makes  wagons. 

Wag'tall'  (-tal'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  many  spe- 
cies of  Old  World  singing  birds  belonging  to  Motacilla 
and  several  allied  genera  of  the  family  Motacillidx. 
They  have  the  habit  of  constantly  jerking  their  long  tails 
up  and  down,  whence  the  name. 

Field  wagtail,  any  one  of  several  species  of  wagtails  of 
the  genus  Biidytes  having  the  tail  shorter,  the  legs  longer, 
and  the  hind  claw  longer  and  straighter,  than  do  the 
water  wagtails.  Most  of  the  species  are  yellow  beneath. 
Called  also  yellow  wagtail.  —  Garden  wagtail,  the  Indian 
black-breasted  wagtail  (Nemorieola  Indica).  —  Pled  wag- 
tail, the  common 
European  water 
wagtail  (Motacil- 
la lugubris).  It  is 
variegated  with 
black  and  white. 
The  name  is  ap- 
plied also  to  oth- 
er allied  species 
having  similar 

lllrhiPd^^dm.  ^^'^  ^«St^"  (Motacilla  lugubris). 
washer.  —'Ws.gta.il  flycatcher,  a  true  flycatcher  (Saulo- 
procta  motacilloides)  common  in  Southern  Australia, 
where  it  is  very  tame,  and  frequents  stock  yards  and 
gardens  and  often  builds  its  nest  about  houses ;  —  called 
also  black  fanlail. — Water  wagtail,  (a)  Anyone  of  sev- 
eral species  of  wagtails  of  the  restricted  genus  Motacilla. 
They  live  chiefly  on  the  shores  of  ponds  and  streams. 
(b)  The  American  water  thrush.  See  Water  thrush.  — 
Wood  wagtail,  an  Asiatic  wagtail  (Calobates  sulphurea) 
having  a  slender  bill  and  short  legs. 

Wall  (wa),  n.     (Zool.)  The  panda. 

Wa-ha'bee  (wa-hii'be),  n.  [Ar.  wahabi."]  A  follower 
of  Abdel  Wahab  (b.  1691  ;  d.  1787),  a  reformer  of  Mo- 
hammedanism. His  doctrines  prevail  particularly  among 
the  Bedouins,  and  the  sect,  though  checked  in  its  influ- 
ence, extends  to  most  parts  of  Arabia,  and  also  into  In- 
dia.    [Written  also  Wahaby.] 

Wald  (wad),  a.  [For  weighed.]  Oppressed  with 
weight;  crushed;  weighed  down.     [Obs.]  Tusser. 

Waif  (waf),  n.  [OF.  waif,  gaif,  as  adj.,  lost,  un- 
claimed, chose  gaive  a  waif,  LL.  wayfium,  res  vaivae; 
of  Scand.  origin.  See  Waive.]  1.  (Eng.  Law)  Goods 
found  of  which  the  owner  is  not  known ;  originally, 
such  goods  as  a  pursued  thief  threw  away  to  prevent  be- 
ing apprehended,  which  belonged  to  the  king  unless  the 
owner  made  pursuit  of  the  felon,  took  him,  and  brought 
him  to  justice.  Blackstone. 

2.  Hence,  anything  found,  or  without  an  owner ;  that 
which  comes  along,  as  it  were,  by  chance.  "  Rolling  in 
his  mind  old  waifs  of  rhyme."  Tennyson. 

3.  A  wanderer ;  a  castaway ;  a  stray ;  a  homeless  child. 

A  waif 
Desirous  to  return,  and  not  received.  Cowper. 

Walft  (waft),  n.    A  waif.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Wail  (wal),  V.  t,  [Cf.  Icel.  val  choice,  velja  to  choose, 
akin  to  Goth,  waljan,  G.  wdhlen.]  To  choose  ;  to  select. 
[Obs.]    "  Wailed  wine  and  meats."  Henryson. 

Wail,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wailed  (wald) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Wailing.]  [OE.  wailen,  weilen,  probably  fr.  Icel. 
vsela  ;  cf.  Icel.  vse,  vei,  woe,  and  E.  wayment,  also  OE. 
wai,  wei,  woe.  Cf.  Woe.]  To  lament ;  to  bewail ;  to 
grieve  over  ;  as,  to  wail  one's  death.  Shak. 

Wail,  V.  i.  To  express  sorrow  audibly ;  to  make  mourn- 
ful outcry ;  to  weep. 

Therefore  I  will  wail  and  howl.  Micah  i.  8. 

Wall,  n.  Loud  weeping ;  violent  lamentation  ;  wail- 
ing.    "  The  wail  of  the  forest."  Longfellow. 

Wall'er  (-er),  n.    One  who  wails  or  laments. 

Wail'er-eSS  (-es),  n.    A  woman  who  wails.     [Obs.] 

Wail'tul  (-ful).  <!■  Sorrowful ;  mournful.  "  Like 
wailful  widows."  Spenser.   "  Wailful  sonnets."    Shak. 

Wall'lng-ly,  adv.    In  a  wailing  manner. 

"Wall'ment  (-ment),  re.  Lamentation  ;  loud  weeping ; 
wailing.     [Obs.]  Bp.  Hacket. 
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Wal'ment  (wa'mSnt),  V.  &  n.   See  Wayment.   [Obs."] 

Wain  (wan),  n.     [OE.  wain,  AS.  wiegn :  akin  to  D. 

&  G.  wagen,  OHG.  wagan,  Icel.  &  Sw.  vagn,  Dan.  vogn, 

and  E.  way.    V136.    See  Way,  Weigh,  and  cf .  Wagon.] 

1.  A  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  the  transportation  of 
goods,  produce,  etc.  ;  a  wagon. 

The  wardens  see  nothing  but  a  wain  of  hay.     Jeffrey. 
Driving  in  ponderous  wains  their  household  goods  to  the  sea- 
shore. Longfellow. 

2.  A  chariot.     [Obs.]  Pope. 
The  Wain.    (Astron.)  See  Charles's  Wain,  in  the  Vo- 
cabulary. —  Wain  rope,  a  cart  rope.    Shak. 

Wain'a-We  (-a-b'l),  a.    Capable  of  being  plowed  ot  j 
cultivated  ;  arable  ;  tUlable.     [Obs.]  Cowell. 

Wain'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.  [From  Wain.]  A  finding  of 
carriages,  carts,  etc.,  for  the  transportation  of  goods, 
produce,  etc.  Ainsworth. 

Wain'age,  n.    (O.-Eng.  Law)  See  Gainage,  a. 

Wain'bote' (-bof), ?!..  [Wain -\- bote.]  (0. Eng. Law) 
See  Cartbote.     See  also  the  Note  under  Bote. 

Wain'scot  (wan'skot ;  277),  n.     [OD.  waeghe-schot, 

D.  wagen  -  schot,  a  clap- 
board, fr.  OD.  waeg,  weeg, 
a  wall  (akin  to  AS.  wah; 
cf.  Icel.  reggr)  -j-  schot  a 
covering  of  boards  (akin  to 

E.  shot,  shoot).]  1.  Oaken 
timber  or  boarding.    [Obs.] 

A  wedge  of  wainscot  is  fittest 
and  most  proper  for  cleaving 
of  an  oaken  tree.      Urquhart. 

Inclosed  in  a  chest  of  wain- 
scot. J.  Dart. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  wooden 
lining  or  boarding  of  the 
walls  of  apartments,  usu- 
ally made  in  panels. 

3.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of 
numerous  species  of  Euro- 
pean motlis  of  the  family 
Leucanidx. 

(Il^=  They  are  reddish 
or  yellowish,  streaked  or 
lined  with  black  and  white. 
Their  larvae  feed  on  grasses 
and  sedges. 

Wain'scot,  v.  t.  [imp. 
&  p.  p.  Wainscoted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wainscoting.] 
To  line  with  boards  or 
panelwork,  or  as  if  with 
pauelwork ;  as,  to  wain- 
scot a  hall. 

Music  soundeth  better  in 
chambers  wainscoted  than 
hanged.  Bacon. 

The  other  is  wainscoted  with  looking-glass.      Addison. 

Waln'SCOt-ing,  n.  1.  The  act  or  occupation  of  cov- 
ering or  lining  with  boards  In  panel. 

2.  The  material  used  to  wainscot  a  house,  or  the  wain- 
scot as  a  whole ;  panelwork. 

Waln'wrlght'  (-rif),  re.    Same  as  Wagonwright. 

Wair  (wSr),  n.  (Carp.)  A  piece  of  plank  two  yards 
long  and  a  foot  broad.  Bailey. 

Waist  (wast),  ra.  [OE.wast;  originally,  growth,  akin 
to  AS.  weaxan  to  grow;  cf.  AS.  wsestm  growth.  See 
W^x  to  grow.]  1.  That  part  of  the  human  body  which 
is  immediately  below  the  ribs  or  thorax ;  the  small  part 
of  the  body  between  the  thorax  and  hips.  Chaucer. 

I  am  in  the  waist  two  yards  about.  Shak. 

2.  Hence,  the  middle  part  of  other  bodies  ;  especially 
(Naut.),  that  part  of  a  vessel's  deck,  bulwarks,  etci 
which  is  between  the  quarter-deck  and  the  forecastle ; 
the  middle  part  of  the  ship. 

3.  A  garment,  or  part  of  a  garment,  which  covers  the 
body  from  the  neck  or  shoulders  to  the  waist  line. 

4.  A  girdle  or  belt  for  the  waist.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Waist  anchor.    SeeSHEET  ANCHOR,  1,  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Walsfband  (-bond),  n.  1.  The  band  which  encom- 
passes the  waist ;  esp.,  one  on  the  upper  part  of  breeches, 
trousers,  pantaloons,  skirts,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  sash  worn  by  women  around  the  waist.     [R.] 

WaiSt'clOtll  (-klSth ;  115),  n.  1.  A  cloth  or  wrapper 
worn  about  the  waist;  by  extension,  such  a  garment 
worn  about  the  hips  and  passing  between  the  thighs. 

2.  (Naut.)  A  covering  of  canvas  or  tarpaulin  for  the 
hammocks,  stowed  on  the  nettings,  between  the  quarter- 
deck and  the  forecastle. 

Waist'coat  (wasfkot ;  colloq.  wgs'kut ;  277),  re.  (a) 
A  short,  sleeveless  coat  or  garment  for  men,  worn  under 
the  coat,  extending  no  lower  than  the  hips,  and  cover- 
ing the  waist ;  a  vest,  (b)  A  garment  occasionally  worn 
by  women  as  a  pait  of  fashionable  costume. 

^W^  The  waistcoat  was  a  part  of  female  attire  as  well 
as  male.  ...  It  was  only  when  the  waistcoat  was  worn 
without  a  gown  or  upper  dress  that  it  was  considered  the 
mark  of  a  mad  or  profligate  woman.  Nares. 

Syn.  —  See  Vest. 

Waist'coat-eer'  (-er'),  n.    One  wearing  a  waistcoat ; 

esp.,  a  woman  wearing  one  uncovered,  or  thought  fit  for 

such  a  habit;  hence,  a  loose  woman ;  strumpet.     [Obs."] 

Do  you  think  you  are  here,  sir. 

Amongst  your  waistcoateers,  your  base  wenches  ?  Beau.  Sf  FI 

Walst'OOat-ing,  n.  A  fabric  designed  for  waistcoats ; 
esp.,  one  in  which  there  is  a  pattern,  differently  colored 
yarns  being  used. 

Walst'er  (wasfer),  n.  (Naut.)  A  seaman,  usually  a 
green  hand  or  a  broken-down  man,  stationed  in  the  waist 
of  a  vessel  of  war.  iJ.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Wait  (wat),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Waited  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Waiting.]  [OE.  waiten,  OF.  waitier,  gaitier,  to 
watch,  attend,  F.  guetter  to  watch,  to  wait  for,  fr.  OHG. 
wahta  a  guard,  watch,  G.  wacht,  from  OHG.  wahhen  to 
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watch,  be  awake.     V134.     See  Wake,  v.  i.]     1.  To 
watch  ;  to  observe  ;  to  take  notice.     [06i.] 
**  But  [  unless]  ye  wait  well  and  be  privy, 
I  wot  right  well,  I  am  but  dead,"  quoth  she.     Cfitzucer. 

2.  To  stay  or  rest  in  expectation  ;  to  stop  or  remain 
Btati  onary  tUl  the  arrival  of  some  person  or  evant ;  to 
rest  in  patience  ;  to  stay ;  not  to  depart. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change 

■some.  Job  xiv.  14. 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.      Milton. 

^  Haste,  my  dear  father !  't  is  no  time  t5WJai(.    Drydm. 

To  wait  on  or  upon,  (a)  To  attend,  as  a  servant ;  to 
perform  services  for  ;  as,  to  wait  on  a  gentleman  ;  to  wait 
on  the  table.  "Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait.'''' 
Milton.  "  I  must  tonit  on  myself,  must  I  ?  "  Shak.  (b) 
To  attend ;  to  go  to  see  ;  to  visit  on  business  or  for  cere- 
mony, (c)  To  follow ,  as  a  consequence  ;  to  await.  "  That 
ruin  that  ivaits  on  such  a  supine  temper."  Dr.  H.  More. 
Id)  To  look  watchfully  at ;  to  follow  with  the  eye ;  to 
watch.  [R.]  "  It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him 
with  whom  you  speak  with  your  eye."  Bacon,  (e)  To 
attend  to ;  to  perform.  "  Aaron  and  his  sons  .  .  .  shall 
wait  on  their  priest's  office."  Num.  iii.  10.  (/)  (Falconry) 
To  fly  above  its  master,  waiting  till  game  is  sprung ;  — 
Baid  of  a  hawk.    Encyc.  Brit. 

Wait  (wat),  V.  t.  1.  To  stay  for ;  to  rest  or  remain  sta- 
tionary in  expectation  of  ;  to  await ;  as,  to  wait  orders. 

Awed  with  these  words,  in  camps  they  still  abide, 

And  wait  with  longing  looks  their  promised  guide.     Dryden. 

2.  To  attend  as  a  consequence  ;  to  follow  upon ;  to  ac- 
company ;  to  await.     [06*.] 

3.  To  attend  on  ;  to  accompany ;  especially,  to  attend 
with  ceremony  or  respect.     [OJs.] 

He  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flower  of  alj 
His  warlike  troops,  to  wait  the  funeral.  Dryden. 

Remorse  and  heaviness  of  heart  shall  wait  thee. 
And  everlasting  anguish  be  thy  portion.  Rowe. 

4.  To  cause  to  wait ;  to  defer ;  to  postpone ;  —  said  of 
a  meal ;  as,  to  wait  dinner.     \Colloq.'] 

Walt,  n.  [OF.  xoaite,  guaite,  gaite,  F.  guet  watch, 
watching,  guard,  from  OHG.  wahta.    See  Wait,  v.  i.] 

1.  The  act  of  waiting  ;  a  delay ;  a  "jalt. 

There  is  a  wait  of  three  hours  at  the  border  Mexican  town  of 
El  Paso.  &  £.  Griffin. 

2.  Ambush.    "  Kn  enemy  in  wait."  Milton. 

3.  One  who  watches ;  a  watchman.     [06i.] 

4.  pi.  Hautboys,  or  oboes,  played  by  town  musicians ; 
—  not  used  in  the  singular.     [^Obs.']  Halliwell. 

5.  pi.  Musicians  who  sing  or  play  at  night  or  in  the 
early  morning,  especially  at  Christmas  time ;  serenaders ; 
musical  watchmen.     [Written  formerly  wayghtes.'] 

Hark  1  are  the  waits  abroad  ?        Beau,  fy  Ft. 

The  sound  of  the  waits,  rude  as  may  be  their  minstrelsy, 

breaks  upon  the  mid  watches  of  a  winter  night  with  the  effect 

of  perfect  harmony.  W.  Irving. 

To  lay  wali;,  to  prepare  an  ambuscade.  —  To  lie  in  wait. 

See  under  4th  Lie. 

Walt'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  waits ; 
an  attendant ;  a  servant  in  attendance,  esp.  at  table. 
The  waiters  stand  in  ranks  ;  the  yeomen  cry, 
••  Make  room,"  as  if  a  duke  were  passing  by.      Swift. 

2.  A  vessel  or  tray  on  which  something  is  carried,  as 
clishes,  etc. ;  a  salver. 

Coast  waiter.    See  under  Coast,  n. 

Walt'lng,  a.  &  n.  from  Wait,  v. 

In  waiting,  in  attendance ;  as,  lords  in  waiting.  [Eng^ 
—Waiting  gentlewoman,  a  wOEas.ii  who  waits  upon  a  per- 
son of  rank.  —  Waiting  maid.  Waiting  woman,  a  maid  or 
woman  who  waits  upon  another  as  a  personal  servant. 

Walt'lng-ly,  adv.    By  waiting. 

Walt'ress  (-rSs),  «.  A  female  waiter  or  attendant ; 
a  waiting  maid  or  waiting  woman. 

Waive  (wav),  n.  [See  WAir,  and  Waive,  v.  <.]  1.  A 
waif;  a  castaway.     \Obs.'\  Donne. 

2.  (0.  Eng.  Laio)  A  woman  put  out  of  the  protection 
of  the  law.    See  Waive,  v.  t.,  3  (6),  and  the  Note. 

Waive,  V.  t.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Waived  (wavd)  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  WAr/iNO.]  [OE.  waiven,  weiven,  to  set  aside,  re- 
move, OF.  weyver,  guesver,  to  waive,  of  Scand.  origin ; 
cf.  Icel.  veifa  to  wave,  to  vibrate,  akin  to  Skr.  vip  to 
tremble.    Cf.  Vibrate,  Wait.X     [Written  also  wave.^ 

1.  To  relinquish ;  to  give  up  claim  to ;  not  to  insist  on 
or  claim ;  to  refuse  ;  to  forego. 

He  waiveth  milk,  and  flesh,  and  all.  Chaucer, 

We  absolutely  do  renounce  or  waive  our  own  opinions,  abso- 
lutely yielding  to  the  direction  of  others.  Barrow. 

2.  To  throw  away ;  to  cast  off ;  to  reject ;  to  desert. 

3.  (Law)  (a)  To  throw  away ;  to  relinquish  volun- 
tarily, as  a  right  which  one  may  enforce  if  he  chooses. 
(6)  {0.  Eng.  Law)  To  desert ;  to  abandon.         Burrill. 


iifc»  '  The  term  was  applied  to  a  woman,  in  the  same 
sense  as  outlaw  to  a  man.  A  woman  could  not  be  out- 
lawed, in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  because,  accord- 
ing to  Bracton,  she  was  never  in  law,  that  is,  in  a  frank- 
pledge or  decennary ;  but  she  might  be  waived,  and  held 
as  abandoned.  Burrill. 

Waive,  V.  i.    To  turn  aside ;  to  recede.     [Obs.'] 

To  waive  from  the  word  of  Solomon.  Chaucer. 

Waiv'er  (-er),  n.  (Law)  The  act  of  waiving,  or  not 
Insisting  on,  some  right,  claim,  or  privilege. 

Walv'ure  (-iSr),  n.    See  Waiver,    [i?.] 

Wai'wcfle  (wa'wod),  n.    See  Waywodb. 

Wake  (wak),  n.  [Originally,  an  open  space  of  water 
surrounded  by  ice,  and  then,  the  passage  cut  through  ice 
\v>T  a  vessel,  probably  of  Scand.  origin ;  cf .  loel.  v'o'k  a 
hole,  opening  in  ice,  Sw.  vale,  Dan.  vaage,  perhaps  akin 
to  E.  humid.']  The  track  left  by  a  vessel  in  the  water  ; 
by  extension,  any  track  ;  as,  the  wake  of  an  army. 

This  effect  followed  immediately  in  the  wake  of  his  earliest 
exertions.  De  Quincey. 

Several  humbler  persons  .  .  .  formed  quite  a  procession  in  the 
dusty  wake  of  his  chariot  wheels.  Thackeray. 

Wake,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Waked  (wakt)  or  Woke 
^wok) ;  p.  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Waking.]    [AS.  wacan,  wacian  ; 


akin  to  OPries.  waka,  OS.  wakon,  D.  waken,  G.  wachen, 
OHG.  wahhen,  Icel.  vaka,  Sw.  vaken,  Dan.  vaage,  Goth. 
wakan,  v.  i.,  uswakjan,  v.  t.,  Skr.  vajay  to  rouse,  to  im- 
pel. V134.  Cf.  Vigil,  Wait,  v.  i..  Watch,  v.  ?'.]  1.  To 
be  or  to  continue  awake ;  to  watcli ;  not  to  sleep. 

The  father  waketh  for  the  daughter.    Ecclus.  xlii.  9. 

Though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps.        Milton. 

I  can  not  think  any  time,  waking  or  sleeping,  without  being 

sensible  of  it.  Locke. 

2.  To  sit  up  late  for  festive  purposes ;  to  hold  a  night 
revel. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse. 

Keeps  wassail,  and  the  swaggering  upspring  reels.     Shak. 

3.  To  be  excited  or  roused  from  sleep ;  to  awake ;  to 
be  awakened ;  to  cease  to  sleep ;  —  often  with  up. 

He  infallibly  woke  up  at  the  sound  of  the  concluding  doxology. 

G.  Eliot. 

4.  To  be  excited  or  roused  up  ;  to  be  stirred  up  from 
a  dormant,  torpid,  or  inactive  state  ;  to  be  active. 

Gentle  airs  due  at  their  hour 

To  fan  the  earth  now  waked.  Milton. 

Then  ivake,  my  soul,  to  high  desires.  Keble. 

Wake  (wak),  V,  i,    1.  To  rouse  from  sleep ;  to  awake. 

The  angel  .  .  .  came  again  and  waked  me.    Zech.  iv,  1. 

2.  To  put  in  motion  or  action  ;  to  arouse ;  to  excite. 
"  I  shall  waken  all  this  company."  Chaucer. 

Lest  fierce  remembrance  wake  my  sudden  rage.    Milton. 
Even  Richard's  crusade  woke  little  interest  in  his  island  realm. 

J.  R.  Green. 

3.  To  bring  to  life  again,  as  if  from  the  sleep  of  death ; 
to  reanimate ;  to  revive. 

To  second  life 
Waked  in  the  renovation  of  the  just.  Milton. 

4.  To  watcli,  or  sit  up  with,  at  night,  as  a  dead  body. 
Wake,  re.     1.  The  act  of  waking,  or  being  awaked ; 

also,  the  state  of  being  awake.     \_Obs.  or  Poetic] 

Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep.     Shak. 
Singing  her  flatteries  to  my  morning  wake.     Dryden. 

2.  The  state  of  forbearing  sleep,  especially  for  solemn 
or  festive  purposes ;  a  vigil. 

The  warlike  wakes  continued  all  the  night. 

And  funeral  games  were  played  at  new  returning  light. 

Dryden. 
The  wood  nymphs,  decked  with  daisies  trim. 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep.  Milton. 

3.  Specifically :  (a)  (Ch.  of  Eng.)  An  annual  parish 
festival  formerly  held  in  commemoration  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  church.  Originally,  prayers  were  said  on  the 
evening  preceding,  and  hymns  were  sung  during  the  night, 
in  the  church  ;  subsequently,  these  vigils  were  discon- 
tinued, and  the  day  itself,  often  with  succeeding  days, 
was  occupied  in  rural  pastimes  and  exercises,  attended 
by  eating  and  drinking,  often  to  excess. 

Great  solemnities  were  made  in  all  churches,  and  great  fairs 
and  wakes  throughout  all  England.  Xa.  Bemers. 

And  every  village  smokes  at  wakes  with  lusty  cheer.  Drayton, 
(b)  The  sitting  up  of  persons  with  a  dead  body,  often 
attended  with  a  degree  of  festivity,  chiefly  among  the 
Irish.     "  Blithe  as  shepherd  at  a  wake."  Coxoper. 

Wake  play,  the  ceremonies  and  pastimes  coimected  with 
awake.    See  Wake,  re.,  3  (ft),  above.    \_Obs.\        Chaucer. 
Wake'ful  (-ful),  a.   Not  sleeping ;  indisposed  to  sleep ; 
watchful ;  vigilant. 

Dissembling  sleep,  but  wakeful  with  the  fright.    Dryden. 

— Wake'ful-ly,  «<?«.  —  Wake'ful-ness,  re. 

Wak'en  (wak''n),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  pr.  Wakened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Wakening.]  [OE.  waknen,  AS. 
wsecnan;  akin  to  Goth,  gsiwaknan.  See  Wake,  v.  i.] 
To  wake ;  to  cease  to  sleep  ;  to  be  awakened. 

Early,  Tumus  wakening  with  the  light.       Dryden. 

Wak'en,  v.  t.  1.  To  excite  or  rouse  from  sleep ;  to 
wake ;  to  awake  ;  to  awaken.  "  Go,  waken  Eve."  Milton. 

2.  To  excite ;  to  rouse ;  to  move  to  action ;  to  awaken. 

Then  Homer's  and  Tyrtaeus'  martial  muse 

Wakened  the  world.  Roscommon. 

Venus  now  wakes,  and  wakens  love.  Milton. 

They  introduce 

Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high.      Milton. 

Wak'en-er  (wak''n-er),  n.    One  who  wakens. 

Wak'en-ing,  re.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  wakens ;  esp., 
the  act  of  ceasing  to  sleep ;  an  awakening. 

2.  (Scots  Law)  The  revival  of  an  action.  Burrill. 

They  were  too  much  ashamed  to  bring  any  wakening  of  the 
process  against  Janet.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wak'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  wakes. 

Wake'-rob'ln  (-rSb'in),  n.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Arum,  especially,  in  England,  the  cuckoopint 
(Arum  maculatum). 

^W^  In  America  the  name  is  given  to  several  species 
of  Trillium,  and  sometimes  to  the  Jack-in-the-pulpit. 

Wake'time'  (-tim'),  re.  Time  during  which  one  is 
awake.     [R.]  Mrs.  Browning. 

Wak'lng,  re.  1.  The  act  of  waking,  or  the  state  or 
period  of  being  awake. 

2.  A  watch ;  a  watching.     [Obs.1    "  Bodily  pain  .  .  . 

standeth  in  prayer,  in  wakings,  in  fastings."      Chaucer. 

In  the  fourth  waking  of  the  night.     WyclifiMatt.  xiv.  25). 

Wa'la-way  (wa'la-wa),  iVe)>   SeeWELAWAY.   [Obs.] 

Wald  (wald),  re.  [AS.  weald.  See  Wold.]  A  forest ; 
—  used  as  a  termination  of  names.     See  Weald. 

Wal-den'aes  (wol-d5u'sez ;  277),  re.  pi.  [So  called 
from  Petrus  Waldtis,  or  Peter  Waldo,  a  mercliant  of 
Lyons,  who  founded  this  sect  about  A.  D.  1170.]  (Eccl. 
Hist.)  A  sect  of  dissenters  from  the  ecclesiastical  sys- 
tem of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  in  the  13th 
century  were  driven  by  persecution  to  the  vijUeys  of 
Piedmont,  where  the  sect  survives.  Tliey  profess  sub- 
stantially Protestant  principles. 

Wal-den'slan  (-shan),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the 
Waklonses.  —re.    One  holding  the  Waldensian doctrines. 

Wald'grave  (wald'griiv),  re.  [See  Wald,  and  Mar- 
grave.] In  the  old  German  empire,  the  head  forest 
keeper. 
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Waldhemna 
a  Waldliewua  Jlaiescens.  lutG. 
rior,  showing  Loop.     J    W., 
ci^anium,  of  Atlantic Ocea^ 


li  Wald-hel'ml-a(wald-lu'mi-a),re.  [NL.]  (Zo'ol.)  A 
genus  of  brachiopods  of 
which  many  species  are 
found  in  the  fossil  state.  A 
few  still  exist  in  the  deep 
sea. 

Wale  (wal),  n.  [AS.  walu 
a  mark  of  stripes  or  blows, 
probably  originally,  a  rod  ; 
akin  to  Icel.  v'olr,  Goth. 
walus  a  rod,  statt.  V14:6. 
Cf.  Goal,  Weal   a  wale.] 

1.  A  streak  or  mark  made  on  the  skin  by  a  rod  or 
whip ;  a  stripe ;  a  wheal.     See  Wheal.  Holland. 

2.  A  ridge  or  streak  rising  above  the  surface,  as  oi 
cloth ;  hence,  the  texture  of  cloth. 

Thou  'rt  rougher  far, 
And  of  a  coarser  wale,  fuller  of  pride.    Beau,  fy  Fl. 

3.  (Carp.)  A  timber  bolted  to  a  row  of  piles  to  secure 
them  together  and  in  position.  Knight. 

4.  (Naut.)  (a)  pi.  Certain  sets  or  strakes  of  the  outside 
planking  of  a  vessel ;  as,  the  main  wales,  or  the  strakea 
of  planking  under  the  port  sUls  of  the  gun  deck ;  chan- 
nel wales,  or  those  along  the  spar  deck,  etc.  (6)  A  wale 
knot,  or  wall  knot. 

Wale  knot.    (Naut.)  See  Wall  knot,  under  1st  Wall. 

Wale,  v.  t.     1.  To  mark  with  wales,  or  stripes. 

2.  To  choose  ;  to  select ;  specifically  (3Iining),  to  pick 
out  the  refuse  of  (coal)  by  hand,  in  order  to  clean  it. 
[Pror.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Wal-hal'la  (wol-hal'la ;  277),  re.  [Cf.  G.  wa'Oialla. 
See  Valhalla.]     See  Valhalla. 

Wal'ing  (wal'ing),  re.     (Naut.)  Same  as  Wale,  re.,  4, 

Walk  (wak),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Walked  (wakt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Walking.]  [OE.  walken,  probably  from 
AS.  wealcan  to  roll,  turn,  revolve ;  akin  to  D.  walken  to 
felt  hats,  to  work  a  hat,  G.  walken  to  full,  OHG.  walchan 
to  beat,  to  full,  Icel.  valka  to  roll,  to  stamp,  Sw.  valka  to 
full,  to  roll,  Dan.  valke  to  full;  cf.  Skr.  valg  to  spring; 
but  cf.  also  AS.  weallian  to  roam,  ramble,  G.  wallen. 
V130.]  1.  To  move  along  on  foot ;  to  advance  by 
steps ;  to  go  on  at  a  moderate  pace ;  specifically,  of 
two-legged  creatures,  to  proceed  at  a  slower  or  faster 
rate,  but  without  running,  or  lifting  one  foot  entirely 
before  the  other  touches  the  ground. 

At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  he  walked  in  the  palace  of  the 
kingdom  of  Babylon.  Dan.  iv.  29. 

When  Peter  was  come  down  out  of  the  ship,  he  walked  on 
the  water,  to  go  to  Jesus.  Matt.  xiv.  29. 

Sy"  In  the  walk  of  quadrupeds,  there  are  always  two, 
ana  for  a  brief  space  there  are  three,  feet  on  the  ground 
at  once,  but  never  four. 

2.  To  move  or  go  on  the  feet  for  exercise  or  amuse- 
ment ;  to  take  one's  exercise ;  to  ramble. 

3.  To  be  stirring ;  to  be  abroad ;  to  go  restlessly 
about ;  —  said  of  things  or  persons  expected  to  remain 
quiet,  as  a  sleeping  person,  or  the  spirit  of  a  dead  per- 
son ;  to  go  about  as  a  somnambulist  or  a  specter. 

I  have  heard,  but  not  believed,  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
May  walk  again.  Shak. 

When  was  it  she  last  walked  t  Shak. 

4.  To  be  in  motion  ;  to  act ;  to  move  ;  to  wag.  [Obs.] 
"  Her  tongue  did  walk  in  foul  reproach."  Spenser, 

Do  you  think  I  'd  walk  in  any  plot  ?       B.  Jonson. 
I  heard  a  pen  walking  in  the  chimney  behind  the  cloth.  Latimer. 

5.  To  behave  ;  to  pursue  a  course  of  life ;  to  conduct 
one's  pelf. 


We  ruajk  perversely  with  ■ 
toward  us. 


od,  and  he  will  walk  crookedly 
Jer.  Taylor. 


6.  To  move  off ;  to  depart.    [Obs.  or  Colloq.] 

He  will  make  their  cows  and  garrans  to  walk.     Spenser. 

To  walk  In,  to  go  in ;  to  enter,  as  into  a  house.  —  To 
walk  after  the  flesh  (Script. ]\  to  indulge  sensual  appe- 
tites, and  to  live  in  sin.  Rom.  viii.  1.  —  To  walk  after  the 
Spirit  (.ScWp;.),  to  be  guided  by  the  counsels  and  influ- 
ences of  the  Spirit,  and  by  the  word  of  God.  Rom.  viii. 
1.  —  To  walk  by  faith  (Script.),  to  live  in  the  firm  belief 
of  tlie  gospel  and  its  promises,  and  to  rely  on  Christ  for 
salvation.  2  Cor.  v.  7.  —  To  walk  in  darkness  (Script.), 
to  live  in  ignorance,  error,  and  sin.  1  John  i.  G.  —  To  walk 
In  the  flesh  (Script.),  to  live  tliis  natural  life,  which  is 
subject  to  infirmities  and  calamities.  2  Cor.  x.  3.  —  To 
walk  in  the  light  (Scxipi.),  to  live  in  the  practice  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  enjoy  its  consohatious.  1  John  i.  7.  —  To 
walk  over,  in  racing,  to  go  over  a  course  at  a  walk ;  —  said 
of  a  horse  when  there  is  no  other  entry  ;  hence,  colloqui- 
ally, to  gain  an  easy  victory  in  any  contest.  —  To  walk 
through  the  fire  (Script.),  to  be  exercised  with  severe 
afilictious.  Jsa.  xliii.  2. —  To  walk  with  Goi  (Scrijit.),  to 
live  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  have  communion 
with  him. 

Walk,  V.  t.  1.  To  pass  through,  over,  or  upon;  to 
traverse ;  to  perambulate ;  as,  to  ivalk  the  streets. 

As  we  walk  our  earthly  round.  Xeble. 

2.  To  cause  to  walk ;  to  lead,  drive,  or  ride  with  a 
slow  pace;  as  to  iwtt  cue's  horses.  "  I  will  rather  trust 
.  ,  .  a  thief  to  «'rt/A:  my  ambling  gelding."  Shak. 

3.  [AS.  wealcan  to  roll.  See  Walk  to  move  on  foot.] 
To  subject,  as  cloth  or  yarn,  to  the  fulling  process ;  to 
full.     [Obs.  ov  Scot.] 

To  walk  the  plank,  to  walk  off  the  plank  into  the  water 
and  be  drowned ;  —  an  expression  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  pirates  who  extended  a  phmk  from  the  side  of  a 
ship,  and  compelled  those  whom  they  would  drown  to 
walk  off  into  the  water ;  figuratively,  to  vacate  an  office 
by  compulsion.  Bartlett. 

Walk,  re.  1.  The  act  of  walking,  or  moving  on  the  feat 
with  a  slow  pace  ;  advance  without  running  or  leaping. 

2.  The  act  of  walking  for  recreation  or  exercise ;  as,  a 
morning  walk  ;  .an  evening  walk. 

3.  Manner  of  walking  ;  gait ;  step ;  as,  we  often  know 
a  person  at  a  distance  by  his  walk. 

4.  That  in  or  through  which  one  walks  ;  place  or  dis- 
tance walked  over ;  a  place  for  walking  ;  a  path  or 
avenue  prepared  for  foot  passengers,  or  for  taking  air 
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and  exercise ;  way  ;  road ;  hence,  a  place  or  region  in 
which  animals  may  graze  ;  place  of  wandering  ;  range  ; 
as,  a  sheep  walk. 

A  woody  mountain  .  .  .  with  goodliest  trees 
Planted,  with  walks  and  bowers.  Milton. 

He  had  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep.  Latimer. 

Amid  the  sound  of  steps  that  beat 

The  murmunng  walks  like  rain.  Bryant. 

B.  A  frequented   track ;    habitual   place  of   action ; 
( phere ;  as,  the  walk  of  the  historian. 

The  mountains  are  his  walks.  Sandys. 

He  opened  a  boundless  walk  for  his  imagination.    Fope. 

6.  Conduct ;  course  of  action ;  behavior. 

7.  The  route  or  district  regularly  served  by  a  vender  ; 
an,  a  milkman's  walk.     lEng."] 

V(?'alk'a-ble  (wak'a-b'l),  a.  Pit  to  be  walked  on ;  ca- 
piible  of  being  walked  on  or  over.     [iJ.]  Sivift. 

Walk'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  walks ;  a  pedestrian. 
li.  That  with  whicli  one  walks  ;  a  foot.     [06s.] 

Lame  Rlulciber,  his  walkers  quite  misgrown.    Chapman. 

3.  {Law)  A  forest  oflScer  appointed  to  walk  over  a 
certain  space  for  inspection ;  a  forester. 

4.  [AS.  wealcere.  See  Walk,  v.  i.,  3.]  A  fuller  of 
cloth.    lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.} 

She  cursed  the  weaver  and  the  walker 

The  cloth  that  had  wrought.  Fera/s  Reliqv£s. 

6.  {Zool.)  Any  ambulatorial  orthopterous  insect,  as  a 
etick  insect. 

Walk'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Walk,  v. 

Walking  beam.  See  Beam,  10.  —  Walking  crane,  a  kind 
of  traveling  crane.  See  under  Cbane. —Walking  fern. 
{Bot.)  See  Walking  leaf,  below.  —  Walking  fish  (Zoo/.), 
any  one  of  numerous  species  of  Asiatic  fishes  of  the  genus 
Ophiocephalus,  some  of  which,  as  0.  marulius,  I^ecome 
over  four  feet  long.  They  have  a  special  cavity  over  the 
gills  lined  with  a  membrane  adapted  to  retain  moisture 
to  aid  in  respiration,  and  are  thus  able  to  travel  consider- 
able distances  over  the  land  at  niglit,  wlieuce  the  name. 
They  construct  a  curious  nest  for  their  young.  Called 
also /rtns/i/a.  —  Walking  gentleman  (rAe(7/er),  an  actor  who 
usually  iiUa  subordinate  parts  which  require  a  gentle- 
manly appearance  but  few  words.  [Co?)<]  —  Walking  lady 
( Theater),  an  actress  who  usually  fills  such  parts  as  require 
only  a  ladylike  appearance  on  the  stage.  [Cant]  —Walk- 
ing laaf.  (a)  (Bot.)  A  little  American 
fern  (Camptosorus  rhizophyllus);  —  so 
called  because  the  fronds  taper  into 
slender  prolongations  which  often  root 
at  the  apex,  thus  producing  new  plants, 
(ft)  (Zo'ol.)  A  leaf  insect.  See  under 
Leap.  —  Walking  papers,  or  Walking 
ticket,  an  order  to  leave ;  dismissal,  as 
from  office.  [Colloq.]  Bartlett.  — Walk- 
ing stick,  (a)  A  stick  or  staff  carried 
in  the  hand  for  support  or  amusement 
when  walking;  a  cane.  (6)  (Zo'61.)  A 
stick  insect ;  —  called  also  walking 
straw.  See  Illust.  of  Slick  insect,  un- 
der Stick.  —  Walking  wheel  (Mack.\  a 
prime  mover  consisting  of  a  wheel  driv- 
en bythe  weight  of  men  or  animals  walk- 
ing either  in  it  or  on  it ;  a  tread  wheel. 

Walk'-mill'  (-mil'),  n.  IWalk  to  Walking  Leaf,  or 
full  +  mill.-i  A  fulling  miU.  iProv.  Walkmg  Fern 
zp«« -1  rr«7;-,  ^77        (Camptosorus 

•^^■l.  ,     ,         ,  -    ~  .  Salliwell.      rhizojhytlus). 

Walk'-C'ver  (-o'ver),  n.    In  racmg, 
the  going  over  a  course  by  a  horse  which  has  no  compet- 
itor for  the  prize ;  hence,  colloquially,  a  one-sided  con- 
test ;  an  uncontested,  or  an  easy,  victory. 

WalOsyr  (wCl'kir),  n.    {Scand.  Myth.)  SeeVALKTKlA. 

Wall  (wal),  n.  {Naut.)  A  kind  of  knot  often  used  at 
the  end  of  a  rope ;  a  wall  knot ;  a  wale. 

Wall  knot,  a  knot  made  by  unlaying  the  strands  of  a 
rope,  and  makmg  a  bight  with 
the  first  strand,  then  passing  the  cL  "^gm.     b 

second  over  the  end  of  the  first,  -*=5iffiia 

and  the  tliird  over  the  end  of  tlie 
second  and  through  the  bight  of 
the  first ;  a  wale  knot.  Wall 
knots  may  be  si7igle  or  double, 
crowned  or  double-crowned. 

Wail  (wal),  n.  [AS.  weall, 
from  L.  vallum  a  wall,  vallus  a 
stake,  pale,  palisade ;  akin  to  Gr. 
ijAos    a  nail.      Cf.    Interval.]  Wall  Knot,    a  Strands  (1, 

1.  A  work  or  structure  of  ?;  ^V"-"?"\^i,  *°  f"™ 
stone,  brick,  or  other  materials,  gjot  '  "^""'P'""''^ 
raised  to  some  height,  and  in- 
tended for  defense  or  security,  or  for  an  inclosure  ;  a 
solid  and  permanent  inclosing  fence,  as  around  a  field,  a 
park,  a  town,  etc. ;  also,  one  of  the  upright  inclosing 
parts  of  a  building  or  a  room. 

The  plaster  of  the  wall  of  the  King's  palace.    Dan.  v.  5. 

2.  A  defense  ;  a  rampart ;  a  means  of  protection  ;  in 
the  plural,  fortifications,  in  general ;  works  for  defense. 

The  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and  on 

iheir  left,  Ex.  xiv.  22. 

In  such  a  night, 

Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Troyan  walls.         Shak. 

To  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls.       Dryden. 

3.  An  inclosing  part  of  a  receptacle  or  vessel}  as,  the 
walls  of  a  steam-engine  cylinder. 

4.  (Mining)  {a)  The  side  of  a  level  or  drift.  (J)  The 
country  rock  bounding  a  vein  laterally.  Raymond. 

B^^  Wall  is  often  used  adjectively,  and  also  in  the  for- 
mation of  compounds,  usually  of  obvious  signification ; 
as  in  wall  paper,  or  toaK-paper ;  wall  fruit,  or  wall-txmt ; 
i^aHflower,  etc. 

Blank  wall.  Blind  wall,  etc.  See  under  Blank,  Blind, 
etc.  —  To  drive  to  the  wall,  to  bring  to  extremities ;  to 
push  to  extremes ;  to  get  the  advantage  of,  or  mastery 
over.  —  To  go  to  the  wall,  to  be  hard  pressed  or  driven  ; 
to  be  the  weaker  party ;  to  be  pushed  to  extremes.  ~  To 
take  the  wall,  to  take  the  inner  side  of  a  walk,  that  is, 
ihe  side  next  the  wall ;  hence,  to  take  the  precedence. 
"  I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Montague's." 


Wall  Gecko  (P/o- 
tjidactylus  mauri- 
tanicus). 


Shak.  —  Wall  barley  (Bol.),  a  kind  of  grass  (Hordeum 
murinun)  much  resembUng  bar- 
ley ;  squirrel  grass.  See  under 
Sqcikrel.  —  Wall  box.  (Mach.) 
See  Wall  frame,  below.  —  Wall 
creeper  (Zo'dl.),  a  small  bright-col- 
ored bird  (Tichodrovia  muraria) 
native  of  Asia  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope. It  climbs  about  over  old 
walls  and  clitf  s  in  search  of  insects 
and  spiders.  Its  body  is  asli-gray 
above,  the  wing  coverts  are  car- 
mine-red, the  primary  quills  are 
mostly  red  at  the  base  and  black 
distally,  some  of  them  with  white 
spots,  and  the  tail  is  blackish. 
Called  also  spider  catcher.  —  Wall 
cress  {Bot.),  a  name  given  to  sev- 
eral low  cruciferous  herbs,  espe- 
cially to  the  mouse-ear  cress.  See 
under  Mouse-ear.  —  Wall  frame 
(Mach.),  a  frame  set  in  a  wall  to 
receive  a  pillow  block  or  bearing 
for  a  shaft   passing  tlirough  the 

wall ;  — called  also  ti'a/<  ftox.  —  Wall  Tir„,,  r^  „„„«■/ 7',„7„,7,.^ 
fruit,  fruit  borne  by  trees  trained  ^^"  ^''X'^il "'"'''  "^ 
against  a  wall. -Wall  gecko  {Zo(,l.\  '""  '""'°"'«^ 

any  one  of  several  species  of  Old  World  geckos  which  live 

in  or  about  build- 
ings and  run  over 
the  vertical  sur- 
faces of  walls,  to 
which  they  cling 
by  means  of  suck- 
ers on  the  feet.— 
Wall  lizard  (Zo- 
ol.),  a  common 
European  lizard 
(Lacerta  iniiralis) 
which  frequents 
houses,  and  lives 
in  the  chinks  and 
crevices  of  walls ;  —  called  also  wall  newt.  —  Wall  louse, 
a  wood  louse. —Wall  moss  (Bot.),  any  species  of  moss 
grovving  on  walls.  —  WaU  newt  (Zool.),  tlie  wall  lizard. 
Shak.  —  WaU  paper,  paper  for  covering  the  walls  of 
rooms;  paper  hangings.  —Wall  peUltory  (Bot.),  a  Eu- 
ropean plant  (Parietaria  officinalis)  growing  on  old 
walls,  and  formerly  esteemed  medicinal.  —  Wall  penny- 
wort (Bot.),  a  plant  (Cotyledon  Umbilicus)  havinr; rounded 
flesliy  leaves.  It  is  found  on  walls  in  Western  Europe.  — 
Wall  pepper  (Bot.),  a  low  mosslike  plant  (Scdum  acre) 
with  small  fleshy  leaves  having  a  pungent  taste  and  bear- 
ing yellow  flowers.  It  is  common  on  walls  and  rocks  in 
Europe,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  America.  —  WaU  pie 
(Bot.),  a  kind  of  fern ;  wall  rue.  —WaU  piece,  a  gun  pL^nt- 
ed  on  a  wall.  H.  L.  Scott.— WeM  plate  (ylreA.), apiece 
of  timber  placed  horizontally  upon  a  wall,  and  supporting 
posts,  joists,  and  the  like.  See  Ilbist.  of  Roof.  —  WaU 
rock,  granular  limestone  used  in  building  walls.  [K  <S.l 
Bartletl.  —  WaU  rue  (Bot.),  a 
species  of  small  fern  (Asplenium 
Rvta-muraria)  growing  on 
walls,  rocks,  and  the  like.  —WaU 
spring,  a  spring  of  water  issuing 
from  stratified  rocks.  —  Wall 
tent,  a  tent  with  upright  cloth 
sides  corresponding  to  the  walla 
of  a  house.  —  WaU  wasp  (Zonl.), 
a  common  European  solitary 
wa.sp  ( Odynerus  pnrietus)  which 
makes  its  nest  in  the  crevices  of 
walls. 

Wall  (wal),  V.  t.  [imp.  & 
p.  p.  Walled  (wald) ;  p.  pr.  & 
1)6.  n.  Wallikg.]"!.  To  inclose 
with  a  wall,  or  as  with  a  wall. 
"Seven    walled    towns    of  WaU  Eue. 

strength."  Shak. 

The  king  of  Thebes,  Amphion, 

That  with  his  singing  walled  that  city.      Chaucer. 

2.  To  defend  by  waUs,  or  as  if  by  walls ;  to  fortify. 

The  terror  of  his  name  that  walls  us  in.      Denham. 

3.  To  close  or  fill  with  a  wall,  as  a  doorway. 
Wal'la-ba  (wol'la^ba),  n.     (Bot.)  A  leguminous  tree 

(Eperua  falcata)  of  Demerara,  with  pinnate  leaves  and 
clusters  of  red  flowers.  The  reddish  brown  wood  is  used 
for  palings  and  shingles.    J.  Smith  (Diet.  Econ.  Plants). 

Wal'!a-by  (wol'la-by),  n. ;  pi.  Wallabies  (-biz). 
[From  a  native  name.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  kangaroos  belonging  to  the  genus  Halmaturus, 
native  of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  especially  the  smaller 
species,  as  the  brush  kangaroo  (H.  Bennettii)  and  the 
pademelon  (H.  thetidis).  The  wallabies  chiefly  inhabit 
the  wooded  districts  and  bushy  plains.  [Written  also 
wallabee,  and  whallabee.'] 

Wal'lah  (wol'Ia),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  black  variety  of  the 
jaguar  ;  —  called  also  tapir  tiger.     [Written  also  loalla.} 

Wal'la-roo'  (-la-roo'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  kangaroos  of  the  genus  Macropus,  especially 
BI.  robustus,  sometimes  called  the  great  wallaroo. 

Walltird'  (wal'berd'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  spotted  fly- 
catcher.    \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Wall'er  (wal'er),  n.     One  who  builds  walls. 

vyairer,  n."  [G.]     (Zo'dl.)  The  wels. 
_^  Wal-le'rl-an  de-gen'er-a'tion  (wol-le'ri-an  de-jgn'- 
er-a'shiin).     (Med.)  A  form  of  degeneration  occurring  in 
nerve  fibers  as  a  result  of  their  division;  —  so  called 
from  Dr.  Waller,  who  published  an  account  of  it  in  1850. 

Wal'let  (wol'let),  n.  [OE.  walet,  probably  the  same 
word  as  OE.  watel  a  bag.  See  Wattle.]  1.  A  bag  or 
sack  for  carrying  about  the  person,  as  a  bag  for  carrying 
the  necessaries  for  a  journey ;  a  knapsack ;  a  beggar's 
receptacle  for  charity ;  a  peddler's  pack. 

[His  hood]  was  trussed  up  in  his  walet.       Chaucer. 

2.  A  pocketbook  for  keeping  money  about  the  person. 

3.  Anything  protuberant  and  swagging.  "  Wallets  of 
flesh."  Shak. 

Wal'let-eer'  (-er'),  n.     One  who  carries  a  wallet ;  a 

foot  traveler ;  a  tramping  beggar.     ^Colloq.']        Wright. 

Wall'-eye'  (wal'i'),  n.     [See  Wall-eted.]     1.  An 


eye  in  which  the  iris  is  of  a  very  light  gray  or  whitish 
color ;  —  said  usually  of  horses.  Booth, 

^W  Johnson  has  defined  wall-eye  to  be  "  a  disease  in 
the  crystalline  humor  of  the  eye  ;  glaucoma."  But  glau- 
coma is  not  a  disease  of  the  crystalline  humor,  nor  is 
wall-eye  a  disease  at  all,  but  merely  a  natural  blemish. 
Tully.  In  the  north  of  England,  as  Erockett  states,  per- 
sons are  said  to  be  wall-eyed  when  the  white  of  the  eye 
is  very  large  and  distorted,  or  on  one  side. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  An  American  fresh-water  food  flsh 
(Stizosledion  vilreiim)  having  large  and  prominent 
eyes; — called  also  glasseye,  pike  perch,  yellow  pike,  and 
wall-eyed  perch,  (b)  A  California  surf  fisli  (Holconotus 
argenteus).  (c)  The  alewif e ;  —  called  also  wall-eyed  her. 
ring. 
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Wall-eye  (Stizostedion  vitreum). 

Wall'— eyed'  (wal'Id'),  a.  [Icel.  valdeygSr,  or  vagl- 
eygr ;  fr.  vagi  a  beam,  a  beam  in  the  eye  (akin  to  Sw. 
vagel  a  roost,  a  perch,  a  sty  in  the  eye)  +  eygr  having- 
eyes  (from  auga  eye).  See  Eye.]  Having  an  eye  of  a 
very  light  gray  or  whitish  color.  Booth. 

11^^  Shakespeare,  in  using  wall-eyed  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach (as  '"wall-eyed  rage,"  a  '^wall-eyed  wretch"), 
alludes  probably  to  the  idea  of  unnatural  or  distorted 
vision.  See  the  Note  under  Wall-ete.  It  is  an  eye 
which  is  utterly  and  incurably  perverted,  an  eye  that 
knows  no  pity. 

Wall'f low'er  (-flou'er),  n.  1.  (Bot.)  A  perennial,  cru- 
ciferous plant  (Cheiranlhus  Cheiri),  with  sweet-scented 
flowers  varying  in  color  from  yellow  to  orange  and  deep 
red.     In  Europe  it  is  very  common  on  old  walls. 

<S^^  The  name  is  sometimes  extended  to  other  species- 
of  Cheiranlhus  and  of  the  related  genus  Erysimum,  espe- 
cially the  American  Weste7'n  icallfiower  (Erysimum  as* 
perum),  a  biennial  herb  with  orange-yellow  nowers. 

2.  A  lady  at  a  ball,  who,  either  from  choice,  or  becausa 
not  asked  to  dance,  remains  a  spectator.     IColloq.] 

Wall'hlck'  (wal'hik'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  lesser  spotted 
woodpecker  (Dryobates  minor).     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Wall'ing,  n.     1.  The  act  of  making  a  wall  or  walls. 

2.  Walls,  in  general ;  material  for  walls. 

Walling  wax,  a  composition  of  wax  and  tallow  used  by 
etchers  and  engravers  to  make  a  bank,  or  wall,  round  thtr 
edge  of  a  plate,  so  as  to  form  a  trough  for  holding  the  acid 
used  in  etching,  and  the  like.  FairhoU. 

Wal-loons'  (w51-loonz'),  ??./>/.;  SMy. Walloon  (-loon'). 
[Cf.  F.  wallon.']  A  Romanic  people  inhabiting  that  part 
of  Belgium  which  comprises  the  provinces  of  Hainaut, 
Namur,  Li^ge,  and  Luxembourg,  and  about  one  third  of 
Brabant ;  also,  the  language  spoken  by  this  people.  Used' 
also  adjectively.  [Written  also  Wallons.']  "  A  base  Wal- 
loon .  .  .  thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear. "  Shak, 

WaUoon  guard,  the  bodyguard  of  the  Spanish  monarch ; 
—  so  called  because  formerly  consisting  of  Walloons. 

Wal'lop  (wBlliip),  V.  i.  [Cf.  OFlem.  walop  a  gallop ; 
of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  Gallop.]^  To  move  quickly,, 
but  witli  great  effort ;  to  gallop.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.} 

Wal'lop,  n.  A  quick,  rolling  movement;  a  gallop. 
[Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

Wal'lop,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Walloped  (wSl'liipt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Walloping.]  [Probably  f  r.  AS.  weallan 
to  spring  up,  to  boil  or  bubble.  V3  47.  See  Well,  n.  & 
V.  i.]  1.  To  boil  with  a  continued  bubbling  or  heaving 
and  rolling,  with  noise.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Brockett. , 

2.  To  move  in  a  rolling,  cumbersome  manner ;  to  wad- 
dle.    [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliivell. 

3.  To  be  slatternly.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 
Wallop,  V.  t.     1.  To  beat  soundly ;  to  flog ;  to  whip. 

[Prov.  Eng.,  Scot,  &  Colloq.  U.  S.] 

2.  To  wrap  up  temporarily.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

3.  To  throw  or  tumble  over.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Wal'lop,  n.    1.  A  thick  piece  of  fat.  Halliwell. 
2.  A  blow.    [Prov.  Eng.,  Scot.,  &  Colloq.  U.  S.] 
Wal'low  (wol'16),  V.  i.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Wallowed 

(-lod) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wallowing.]  [OE.  walwen,  AS. 
weahcian  ;  akin  to  Goth,  wahcjan  (in  comp. )  to  roll,  L. 
volvere;  cf.  Skr.  val  to  turn.  y/lVl.  Cf.  Voluble, 
Well,  n.]  1.  To  roll  one's  self  about,  as  in  mire ;  to 
tumble  and  roll  about ;  to  move  lazily  or  heavily  in  any 
medium ;  to  flounder  ;  as,  swine  wallow  in  the  mire. 

I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds.  Shak. 

2.  To  live  in  filth  or  gross  vice ;  to  disport  one's  self 
in  a  beastly  and  unworthy  manner. 

God  sees  a  man  wallowing  in  his  native  impurity.    South. 

3.  To  wither ;  to  fade.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 
Wal'low,  V.  t.  To  roll ;  esp.,  to  roll  in  anything  defil- 
ing or  unclean.    "Wallow  thyself  in  ashes."  Jer.  vi.  26. 

Wal'low,  n.    A  kind  of  roUing  walk. 
One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  new  French  wallow.  Dryden, 

Wall0W-er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wal- 
lows. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  lantern  wheel ;  a  trundle. 

Wallow-ish,  a.  [Scot,  wallow  to  fade  or  wither-l 
Flat ;  insipid.     [Obs.]  Overbury. 

Wali'-plat'  (wal'plaf),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  spotted  fly. 
catcher.     It  buildsits  nest  on  walls.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Wall'-sid'ed  (-sid'ed),  a.  (Naut.)  Havmg  sides 
nearly  perpendicular ;  —  said  of  certain  vessels  to  distin- 
guish them  from  those  having  flaring  sides,  or  sides  tum~ 
blinq  home  (see  under  Tumble,  v.  i.). 

Wall'wort'  (-wflrf ),  n.  (Bot.)  The  dwarf  elder,  or 
danewort  (Sambucus  Ebulus). 

Walm  (wam),  V.  i.  [AS.  weallan  .•  cf.  wselm.,  billow. 
V147.]    To  roll;  to  spomt;  to  boil  up.    [Obs.]   Holland. 

Wal'nut  (wol'nut ;  277),  n.  [OE.  walnot,  AS.  wealh- 
hnutu  a  Welsh  or  foreign  nut,  a  walnut ;  wenlh  foreign. 
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Btrawge,  n.,  a  Welshman,  Celt  (akin  to  0H6.  Walk,  prop- 
erly, a  Celt,  from  tlie  name  of  a  Celtic  tribe,  in  L.  Volcae) 
-|-  hnutu  a  nut ;  akin  to  D.  walnooi,  G.  walnuss,  Icel.  val- 
hnot,  Sw.  valnot,  Dan.  valnod.  See  Nut,  and  cf.  Welsh.] 
{Bot. )  The  fruit  or  nut  of  any  tree  of  the  genus  Juglans  ; 
also,  the  tree,  and  its  timber.  The  seven  or  eight  known 
species  are  all  natives  of  the  north  temperate  zone. 

15^°*  In  some  parts  of  America,  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  name  -loalnut  is  given  to  several  species  of  hick- 
ory ( Carya),  and  their  fruit. 

Asb-leaved  walnut,  a  tree  (Juglans  fraxinifolia),  native 
in  Transcaucasia.  —  Black  walnut,  a  North  American  tree 
(/.  nigra)  valuable  for  its  purplish  brown  wood,  which  is 
extensively  used  in  cabinetwork  and  for  gunstocks.  The 
nuts  are  thick-shelled,  and  nearly  globular.  —Sngllsh,  or 
European,  walnut,  a  tree  (J.  reyia),  native  of  Asia  from 
the  Caucasus  to  Japan,  valuable  for  its  timber  and  for  its 
excellent  nuts,  which  are  also  called  Madeira  nuts.  — 
Walnut  brown,  a  deep  warm  brown  color,  like  that  of  the 
heartwood  of  the  black  walnut.  —  Walnut  oil,  oil  ex- 
•  tracted  from  walnut  meats.  It  is  used  in  cooking,  making 
soap,  etc.  —  White  walnut,  a  North  American  tree  (/.  cin- 
erea),  bearing  long,  oval,  thick-shelled,  oily  nuts,  com- 
monly called  butternuts.    See  Butternut. 

Wal'rus  (wSl'rtis;  277),  n.  [D.  walrus;  of  Scand. 
origin  ;  cf.  Dan.  valros,  Sw.  vallross,  Norw.  hvalros  ; 
literally,  whale  horse ;  akin  to  Icel.  hrosshvalr,  AS. 
horshwssl.  See  Whale,  and  Hokse.]  (Zool.)  A  very  large 
marine  mammal  (Trichecus  rosmarus)  of  the  Seal  fam- 
ily, native  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  male  has  long  and 
powerful  tusks  descending  from  the  upper  jaw.  It  uses 
these  in  procuring  food  and  in  fighting.  It  is  hunted  for 
its  oil,  ivory,  and  skin.  It  feeds  largely  on  mollusks. 
Called  also  mo; se.  _ ^ 


Walrus  (Trichecus  rosniarus).    Male. 

__  ■  The  walrus  of  the  North  Pacific  and  Behring 
Strait  ( Trichecus  obesus)  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  dis- 
tinct species,  by  others  as  a  variety  of  the  common  walrus. 

Wal'ter  (wal'ter),  iJ.  i.  [SeeWELTEE.]  To  roll  or  wal- 
low ;  to  welter.     lObs.  or  Proi'.  Eng.  &  Scot.'] 

Wal'tron  (-triSn),  n.    A  walrus.     [06«.]    Woodward. 

Wal'ty  (wal'tj),  a.  [Cf.  Walter  to  roll.]  Liable  to 
roll  over ;  crank ;  as,  a  wally  ship.     [iJ.]       Longfellow. 

Waltz  (waits),  n.  [6.  walzer,  from  ioalzen  to  roll,  re- 
volve, danceVOHG.  walzan  to  roll ;  akin  to  AS.  weallan. 
See  Welter.]  A  dance  performed  by  two  persons  in 
circular  figures  with  a  whirling  motion ;  also,  a  piece  of 
music  composed  in  triple  measure  for  this  kind  of  dance. 

Waltz,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Waltzed  (waltst) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n,  WaltzinqJ    To  dance  a  waltz. 

WaltZ'er  (walts'er),  n.     A  person  who  waltzes. 

Wal'we  (wBl'we),  i;.    To  wallow.     lObs.']     Chaucer. 

Waly  (wa'iy  or  wa'ly),  interj.  [Cf.  Welawat.] 
An  exclamation  of  grief.'    [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.1 

Waill1)le  (wSm'b'l),  V.  i.  [Cf.  Dan.  vamle,  and  vam- 
mel  squeamish,  ready  to  vomit,  Icel.  vxmato  feel  nausea, 
vseminn  nauseous.]  1.  To  heave ;  to  be  disturbed  by 
nausea ;  —  said  of  the  stomach.  L^Estrange. 

2.  To  move  irregularly  to  and  ^lo ;  to  roll. 

Wam'ble,  re.  Disturbance  of  the  stomach ;  a  feeling 
of  nausea.  Holland. 

Wam'We-cropped'  (-krBpf),  a.  Sick  at  the  stom- 
ach ;  also,  crestfallen;  dejected.     \_Slang'] 

Wam'mel  (-mSl),  v.  i.  To  move  irregularly  or  awk- 
wardLy  ;  to  wamble,  or  wabble.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Wamp  (wSmp),  re.  [From  the  North  American  Indian 
name.]     (Zool.)  The  common  American  eider. 

Wam-pee'  (w5m-pe'),  re.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  tree  {Cookia 
punctata)  of  the  Orange  family,  growing  in  China  and 
tlie  East  Indies ;  also,  its  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of 
a  large  grape,  and  has  a  hard  rind  and  a  peculiar  flavor. 
(6)  Tlie  pickerel  weed.     [Southern  U.  <?.] 

Wam'pum  (wSm'pum ;  27T),  re.  [North  American 
Indian  wampum,  wompam,  from  the  Mass.  wSmpi,  Del. 
wape,  white.]  Beads  made  of  shells,  used  by  the  North 
American  Indians  as  money,  and  also  wrought  into 
belts,  etc.,  as  an  ornament. 

Eound  his  waist  his  belt  of  wampum.    Longfellow. 
Girded  with  his  wampum  braid.  Whittier. 

^ff^  These  beads  were  of  two  kinds,  one  white,  and  the 
other  black  or  dark  purple.  The  term  wampum  is  prop- 
erly applied  only  to  the  white ;  the  dark  purple  ones  are 
'called  suckanhock.  See  Seawan.  "It  [wampum]  con- 
sisted of  cylindrical  pieces  of  the  shells  of  testaceous 
fishes,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  in  diameter  less 
than  a  pipestem,  drilled  ...  so  as  to  be  strung  upon  a 
thread.  The  beads  of  a  white  color,  rated  at  hall  the 
value  of  the  black  or  violet,  passed  each  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  farthing  in  transactions  between  the  natives  and  the 
planters."  Palfrey. 

Wan  (wSn),  obs.  imp.  of  Win.    Won.  Chancer. 

Wan  (wQn),  a.     [AS.  wann,  wonn,  wan,  won,  dark, 

lurid,  livid,  perhaps  originally,  worn  out  by  toil,  from 

winnan  to  labor,  strive.    See  Win.]    Having  a  pale  or 

sickly  hue  ;  languid  of  look  ;  pale ;  pallid.    "  Sad  to  view, 

his  visage  pale  and  wan."  Spenser. 

My  color  .  .  .  [is]  wan  and  of  a  leaden  hue.      Chaucer. 

Why  flo  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover  ?  Suckling. 

With  the  wan  moon  overhead.  Longjellow, 

Wan,  re.    The  quality  of  being  wan ;  wanness,     [i?.] 

Tinged  with  ivan  from  lack  of  sleep.         Tennyson. 


Wan  (w5n),  V.  i.  To  grow  wan ;  to  become  pale  or 
sickly  in  looks.     "  All  his  visage  wanned. "  Shak. 

And  ever  he  mutter'd  and  madden'd,  and  ever  wanned  with 
despair.  Tennyson. 

Wand  (w5nd),  n.  [Of  Scand.  origin ;  cf .  Icel.  vondr, 
akin  to  Dan.  vaand,  Goth,  wandus  ;  perhaps  originally, 
a  pliant  twig,  and  akin  to  E.  wind  to  turn.]  1.  A  small 
stick  ;  a  rod  ;  a  verge. 

With  good  smart  blows  of  a  rcand  on  his  back.     Locke. 

2.  Specifically :  (a)  A  staff  of  authority. 

Though  he  had  both  spurs  and  wand,  they  seemed  ratlier 
marks  of  sovereignty  than  instruments  of  punishment. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 
(Jb)  A  rod  used  by  conjurers,  diviners,  magicians,  etc. 
Pious  bore  a  buckler  in  his  hand  ; 
His  other  waved  a  long  divining  wand.      Dryden. 

Wand  of  peace  (Scots  Law),  a  wand,  or  staff,  carried  by 
the  messenger  of  a  court,  which  he  breaks  when  deforced 
(that  is,  hindered  from  executing  process),  as  a  symbol  of 
the  deforcement,  and  protestif or  remedy  of  law.   Bzirrill. 

Wan'der  (wSn'der),  v.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wandered 
(-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  rb.  re.  Wandering.]  [OE.  wandren, 
wandrien,  AS.  wandrian  ;  akin  to  G.  wandern  to  wan- 
der ;  fr.  AS.  windan  to  turn.  See  Wind  to  turn.]  1.  To 
ramble  here  and  there  without  any  certain  course  or 
with  no  definite  object  in  view ;  to  range  about ;  to 
stroll ;  to  rove  ;  as,  to  wander  over  the  fields. 
They  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins.  Heb.  xi.  37. 
He  wandereth  abroad  for  bread.  Job  xv.  23. 

2.  To  go  away  ;  to  depart ;  to  stray  oS  ;  to  devir.te ; 
to  go  astray ;  as,  a  writer  wanders  from  his  subject. 

When  God  caused  me  to  wander  from  my  father's  liouse. 

Gen.  XX.  13. 
O,  let  me  not  wander  from  thy  conimandments.  Ps.  cxix.  10. 

3.  To  be  delirious ;  not  to  be  under  the  guidance  of 
reason ;  to  rave  ;  as,  the  mind  wanders. 

Syn.  — To  roam;  rove;  range;  stroll;  gad;  stray; 
straggle  ;  err ;  swerve ;  deviate ;  depart. 

Wan'der,  v.  t.  To  travel  over  without  a  certain 
course;  to  traverse;  to  stroll  through.  [iJ.]  "[Elijah] 
wandered  this  barren  waste."  Milton. 

Wan'der-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  wanders ;  a  rambler  ; 
one  who  roves ;  hence,  one  who  deviates  from  duty. 

Wan'der-lng,  a.  &  re.  from  Wander,  v. 

Wandering  albatross  (Zool.),  the  great  white  albatross. 
See  Illust.  of  Albatross.  —  Wandering  cell  (Physiol.),  an 
animal  cell  which  possesses  the  power  of  spontaneous 
movement,  as  one  of  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  — 
Wandering  Jew  (Bot.),  any  one  of  several  creeping  species 
of  Tradescanlia,  which  have  alternate,  pointed  leaves, 
and  a  soft,  herbaceous  stem  which  roots  freely  at  the 
joints.  They  are  commonly  cultivated  in  hanging  bas- 
kets, window  boxes,  etc. — Wandering  kidney  (j)/ed.),  a 
morliid  condition  in  which  one  kidney,  or,  rarely,  both 
kidneys,  can  be  moved  in  certain  directions ;  —  called 
also  jloating  kidney,  movable  kidney. — Wandering  liver 
(Med.),  a  morbid  condition  of  the  liver,  similar  to  wan- 
dering kidney.  —  Wandering  mouse  (Zool.),  the  white- 
footed,  or  deer,  mouse.  '  See  Plust.  of  Mouse.  —  Wander- 
ing spider  (Zool.),  any  one  of  a  tribe  of  spiders  that 
wander  about  in  search  of  their  prey. 

Wan'der-ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  wandering  manner. 

Wan'der-ment  (-ment),  re.  The  act  of  wandering,  or 
roaming.     [Obs.'\  Bp.  Hall. 

Wan'der-OO'  (-oo'),  re.   [Cingalese  wanderu  a  monkey.] 
{Zool.)   A   large   monkey 
(Macacus  silenus)  na 
of  Malabar.    It  is  bh    1 
or  nearly  so,  but  ha 
long  white  or  gray  be      1 
encircling  the  face.  Call    1 
also  maha,  silenus,   % 
bhunder,    lion-tailed 
boon,  and  great  loande 
[Written  also  ouandervo.'] 

<S^^  The  name  is  some- 
times applied  also  to  other 
allied  species. 

Wand'y  (wSnd'y ),  a. 

Long  and  flexible,  like  a 
wand.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Brockets. 

Wane  (wan),  v.  i. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Waned 
(wand) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Waning.]  [OE.  wuni- 
en,  AS.  wanian,  Irani- 
an, from  wan,  won,  de- 
ficient, wanting ;  akin  to  Wanderoo.  Male. 
D.  wan-,  G.  wahnsmn, 

insanity,  OHG.  jcnre,  wana-,  lacking,  wanon  to  lessen, 
Icel.  vanr  lacking,  Goth,  vans ;  cf.  Gr.  eSi/^  bereaved, 
Skr.  Una  wanting,  inferior.  V139.  Cf.  Want  lack,  and 
Wanton.]  1.  To  be  diminished;  to  decrease;  —  con- 
trasted with  wax,  and  especially  applied  to  the  illumi- 
nated part  of  the  moon. 

Like  the  moon,  aye  wax  ye  ond  wane. 
Waninij  moons  tlieir  settled  periods  keep. 

2.  To  decline ;  to  fail ;  to  sink. 

You  saw  but  sorrow  in  its  waninf/  form. 
Land  and  trade  ever  will  wax  and  ivane  together.  Sir,7.  Child. 

Wane,  ".  I.     To  cause  to  decrease.  [Obs.]  B.  Jonson, 

Wane,  n.  1.  The  decrease  of  the  illuminated  part  of 
the  moon  to  the  eye  of  a  spectator. 

2.  Decline  ;  failure ;  diminution ;  decrease  ;  declension. 

An  age  in  which  the  church  is  in  its  wane.  South. 

Though  the  year  be  on  the  wane.  Kcble. 

3.  An  inequality  in  a  board.    [Prov.  Eng.]    Halliwell. 
Wan'ey  (wan'y),  re.     A  sharp  or  uneven  edge  on  a 

board  that  is  cut  from  a  log  not  perfectly  squared,  or 
that  is  made  in  the  process  of  squaring.     See  Wany,  a. 

Wang  (wSng),  re.  [OE.  wange,  AS.  wange,  wonge, 
cheek,  jaw  ;  akin  to  D.  wang%  OS.  &  OHG.  wanga,  G. 


Cltaucer. 
Addison. 


Dryden. 


wange.]    1.  The  jaw,  jawbone,  or  cheek  bone.    [Obs.  or 
Prov.  Eng.] 

So  work  aye  the  wangs  in  his  head.  Cliaucer. 

2.  A  slap  ;  a  blow.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliu-ell. 

Wang  tooth,  a  cheek  tooth  ;  a  molar.    [Obs.]     Chaucer, 

Wang  (wSng),  re.   See  Whang.    [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Wan'gan  (wSn'gan),  n.  [American  Indian.]  A 
boat  for  conveying  provisions,  tools,  etc.  ;  —  so  called  by 
Maine  lumbermen.     [Written  also  uiaregrwre.]        Bartlett, 

Wang'er  (wang'er) ,  re.  [AS.  wangere.  See  1st  Wang.] 
A  pillow  for  the  cheek ;  a  pillow.     [Obs.  &  R.] 

His  bright  helm  was  his  loanger.  Chaucer. 

Wang-hee'  (wSug-he'),  re.  [Cliin.  wang  yellow  -f  hee 
a  root.]  {Bot.)  The  Chinese  name  of  one  or  two  spe- 
cies of  bamboo,  or  jointed  cane,  of  the  genus  Phyllos- 
tachys.  The  slender  stems  are  much  used  for  walking 
sticks.     [Written  also  whanghee.] 

Wang'O  (wSng'o),  re.     A  boomerang. 

Wan'hope'  (won'hop'),  re.  [AS.  wan,  won,  deficient, 
wanting  -f-  hopa  hope  :  cf.  D.  wanhoop.  V139.  See 
Wane,  and  Hope.]  Want  of  hope  ;  despair ;  also,  faint 
or  delusive  hope ;  delusion.  [Obs.]  Piers  Plowman. 
"  Wanhope  and  distress."  Chaucer. 

Wan'horn'  (-hSm'),  re.  [Corruption  fr.  Siamese  wan- 
hom.i  {Bot.)  An  East  Indian  plant  (Ksempferia  Ga- 
langa)  of  the  Ginger  family.     See  Galanga. 

Wan'i-and  (wBn'I-and),  n.  [See  Wanion.]  The  wane 
of  the  moon.     [Obs.]  Halliiuell. 

Wan'ing  (wan'ing),  re.  The  act  or  process  of  waning, 
or  decreasing. 

This  earthly  moon,  the  Church,  hath  her  fulls  emi.  wanings, 
and  sometimes  her  eclipses.  Bp.  Halt. 

Wan'lon  (wSn'yun),  re.  [Probably  for  OE.  waniand 
waning,  p.  pr.  of  wanien  ;  hence,  used  of  the  waning  of 
the  mosn,  supposed  to  be  an  unlucky  time.  See  Wane.] 
A  word  of  uncertain  signification,  used  only  in  the  phrase 
with  a  wanion,  apparently  equivalent  to  with  a  ven- 
geance, with  a  plague,  or  with  misfortune.     [Obs.] 

B.  Jonson.    Latimer. 

_Wan'kle(w8n'k'l),  a.  [k&.  wancol.]  Not  to  be  de- 
pended on ;  weak ;  unstable.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Grose. 

Wan'ly  (won'lj^),  adv.     In  a  wan,  or  pale,  manner. 

Wanned  (wond),  a.     Made  wan,  or  pale. 

Wan'noss  (won'nSs),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  wan  ;  a  sallow,  dead,  pale  color ;  paleness  ;  pallor ; 
as,  the  wanness  of  the  cheeks  after  a  fever. 

Wau'nish  (-ntsh),  a.    Somewhat  wan ;  of  a  pale  hue. 
No  sun,  but  a  wannish  glare, 
In  fold  upon  fold  of  hueless  cloud.       Tennyson. 

Want  (want),  re.  [AS.  waretiwyrpe  a  mole  ;  cf.  Prov. 
G.  wond,  wonne,  Norw.  vond,  dial.  Sw.  hvann.]  {Zool.) 
A  mole.     [Obs.] 

She  hath  the  ears  of  a  want.  Lyly. 

Want  (277),  re.  [Originally  an  adj.,  from  Icel.  vant, 
neuter  of  vanr  lacking,  deficient.  V139-  See  Wane,  v. 
i.]  1.  The  state  of  not  having ;  the  condition  of  being 
without  anything ;  absence  or  scarcity  of  what  is  needed 
or  desired ;  deficiency ;  lack ;  as,  a  ivant  of  power  or 
knowledge  for  any  purpose ;  want  of  food  and  clothing. 
And  me,  his  parent,  would  full  soon  devour 
For  wa7it  of  other  prey.  Hilton. 

From  having  wishes  in  consequence  of  our  wants,  we  often 
feel  wants  in  consequence  of  our  wishes.  Rambler. 

Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  want,  and  more  saucy.    Franklin. 

2.  Specifically,  absence  or  lack  of  necessaries ;  desti- 
tution ;  poverty  ;  penury ;  indigence  ;  need. 

Nothing  is  so  hard  for  those  who  abound  in  riches,  as  to  con. 
ceive  how  others  can  be  in  want.  Swif't. 

3.  That  which  is  needed  or  desired ;  a  thing  of  which 
the  loss  is  felt ;  what  is  not  possessed,  and  is  necessary 
for  use  or  pleasure. 

Habitual  superfluities  become  actual  wants.      Paley. 

4.  {Mining)  A  depression  in  coal  strata,  hollowed  out 
before  the  subsequent  deposition  took  place.     [Eng.] 

Syn.  —  Indigence  ;  deficiency  ;  defect ;  destitution  j 
lack ;  failure ;  dearth ;  scarcity ;  scarceness. 

Want,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wanted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Wanting.]  1.  To  be  without ;  to  be  destitute  of,  or  de- 
ficient in ;  not  to  have  ;  to  lack  ;  as,  to  want  knowledge ; 
to  want  judgment ;  to  want  learning  ;  to  want  food  and 
clothing. 

They  that  want  honesty,  want  onything.    Beau.  If  FU 
Nor  think,  though  men  were  noiie, 
That  heaven  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise.    Milton. 
The  unhappy  never  icant  enemies.    Richardson. 

2 .  To  have  occasion  for,  as  usef id,  proper,  or  requisite  ; 
to  require  ;  to  need ;  as,  in  winter  we  want  a  fire ;  in 
summer  we  want  cooling  breezes. 

3.  To  feel  need  of ;  to  wish  or  long  for ;  to  desire ;  to 
crave.     "  What  wants  my  son  1 "  Addison. 

I  ivant  to  speak  to  you  about  something.  A.  Trollope. 
Want,  V.  i.  [Icol.  ranta  to  be  wanting.  See  Want 
to  lack.]  1.  To  be  absent ;  to  be  deficient  or  lacking ; 
to  fail ;  not  to  be  sufficient ;  to  fall  or  come  short ;  to 
lack  ;  —  often  used  impersonally  with  of;  as,  it  ivants  ten 
minutes  of  four. 

The  disposition,  the  manners,  ond  the  thoughts  are  all  before 
it :  where  any  of  tlmse  are  wanting  or  imperfect,  so  much  wants 
or  is  imperfect  in  the  imitation  of  human  life.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  in  a  state  of  destitution  ;  to  be  needy ;  to  lack- 
Ynu  hove  a  gift,  sir  (thonk  your  education), 
Will  never  let  you  luant.  B.  Jonson. 

For  08  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  wc  find 
What  want:i  in  blood  and  spirits,  swelled  with  wind.    rope. 
m^r*  Want  was  formerly  used  impersonally  with  an 
indirect  object.    "  Him  loojj^eci  audience."         Chancer. 
Wa'n't  (want).    A  colloquial  contraction  of  was  noi. 
Want'age  (-aj ;  48),  n.    That  which  is  wanting  ;  de- 
ficiency. 

Want'ing,  a.  Absent ;  lacking ;  missing ;  also,  defi- 
cient; destitute;  needy;  as,  one  of  the  twelve  is  UJonKnyj 
I  shall  not  be  wanting  in  exertion. ' 


use,    unite,  ryde,   fiytU,   fip,   tmx ;    plti^ ;    food,   fo^bt ;    oat,   oil ;      cbair ;    go ;    siiiK,   igk :    tben,   tbin ;    boN  i    zb  =  z  in  azure. 
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Wantless  (want/lSs),  a.  Having  no  want ;  abundant  ; 
fruitful. 

Wan'ton  (wSn'tiin),  a.  [OE.  wanioun,  contr.  from 
waniowen ;  pref.  wan-  wanting  (see  Wane,  v.  i.),  hence 
expressing  negation  +  towen,  p.  p.,  AS.  togen,  p.  p.  of 
te6n  to  draw,  to  educate,  bring  up;  hence,  properly, 
ill  bred.  See  Tug,  v.  f]  1.  Untrained  ;  undisciplined  ; 
imrestrained  ;  hence,  loose ;  free  ;  luxuriant ;  roving ; 
sportive.  "  In  woods  and  wanton  wilderness."  Spenser. 
"  A  wild  and  wanton  herd. "    Shak. 

A  wanton  and  a  merry  [friar].  Chaucer. 

iShe]  her  imadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
)isheveled,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  waved.        Milton. 
How  does  your  tongue  grow  wanton  in  her  praise  I    Addison. 

2.  Wandering  from  moral  rectitude  ;  perverse ;  disso- 
lute. "  Men  grovra  wanton  by  prosperity."  Eoscommon. 

3.  Specifically :  Deviating  from  the  rules  of  chastity  ; 
lewd  ;  lustful ;  lascivious ;  libidinous ;  lecherous. 

Not  with  wanton  looking  of  folly.  Chaucer. 

iThou  art]  froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace, 
^ascivious,  wanton.  Shak. 

4.  Reckless ;  heedless ;  as,  wanton  mischief. 
Wan'ton,  n.    1.  A  roving,  frolicsome  thing ;  a  trifler ; 

—  used  rarely  as  a  term  of  endearment. 

I  am  afeard  you  make  a  wanton  of  me.  Shak. 

Peace,  my  wanton;^ ;  he  will  do 
More  than  you  can  aim  unto.  B.  Jonson. 

2.  One  brought  up  without  restraint ;  a  pampered  pet. 

Anything,  sir. 
That 's  dry  and  wholesome  ;  I  am  no  bred  wanton.  Beau.  ^  Fl. 

3.  A  lewd  person ;  a  lascivious  man  or  woman. 
Wan'ton,  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wantoned  (-tund) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wantoning.]  1.  To  rove  and  ramble 
without  restraint,  rule,  or  limit ;  to  revel ;  to  play  loose- 
ly ;  to  frolic. 

Nature  here  wantoned  as  in  her  prime.  Milton. 

How  merrily  we  would  sally  forth  into  the  fields,  and  strip 

under  the  first  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  wanton  like  young  dace 

in  the  streams  I  Lamb. 

2.  To  sport  in  lewdness ;  to  play  the  wanton ;  to  play 
lasciviously. 

Wan'ton,  v.  t.  To  cause  to  become  wanton  ;  also,  to 
waste  in  wantonness.     [06s.] 

Wan'ton-lze  (-iz),  v.  i.  To  behave  wantonly ;  to 
frolic  ;  to  wanton.     [iJ.]  Lamb. 

Wan'ton-ly,  adv.  1.  In  a  wanton  manner ;  without 
regularity  or  restraint ;  loosely ;  sportively ;  gayly  ; 
playfully ;  recklessly  ;  lasciviously. 

2.  Unintentionally  ;  accidentally.     [Oft«.]         J.  Dee. 

Wan'tOS-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wan- 
ton ;  negligence  of  restraint ;  sportiveness  ;  reckless- 
ness ;  lasciviousnesa.  Gower. 

The  tumults  threatened  to  abuse  all  acts  of  grace,  and  turn 
them  into  wantonness.  Eikon  Basilike. 


Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night 
Only  for  wantonness. 


Shak. 


Wan'trust'  (-triisf),  n.  [Pref.  wan-  as  in  wanton  -f 
trust.^  Failing  or  diminishing  trust ;  want  of  trust  or 
confidence ;  distrust.     [Ofts.]  Chaucer. 

Want'wlt'  (want'wTf),  n.  One  destitute  of  wit  or 
sense ;  a  blockhead  ;  a  fool.     [06-5.]  Shak. 

Wan'ty  (wBn'ty),  n.  [For  womb  tie,  that  is,  belly- 
band.  See  Womb,  and  Tie.]  A  surcingle,  or  strap  of 
leather,  used  for  binding  a  load  upon  the  back  of  a  beast ; 
also,  a  leather  tie ;  a  short  wagon  rope.     [Prov.  Eng.  ] 

Wan'y  (wan'y),  V.  i.     To  wane.     [06«.]         Chancer. 

Wan'y,  a.  1.  Waning  or  diminished  in  some  parts ; 
not  of  uniform  size  throughout; — said  especially  of 
sawed  boards  or  timber  when  tapering  or  uneven,  from 
being  cut  too  near  the  outside  of  the  log. 

2.  Spoiled  by  wet ;  —  said  of  timber.  Halliwell, 

Wanze  (wanz),  v.  i.     To  wane  ;  to  wither.     [Obs."] 

"Vltty  (w5p),  V.  t.  &  i.  [See  Whap.]  To  beat ;  to  whap. 
lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng.']  Sir  T.  Blalory. 

Wap,  n.    A  blow  or  beating ;  a  whap.      \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Wap'a-CUt  (w5p'4-kat),  n.  (Zool.)  The  American 
hawk  owl.     See  under  Hawk. 

Wap'a-tOO'  (-i-too'),  n.  {Bot.)  The  edible  tuber  of 
a  species  of  arrowhead  {Sagitiaria  variabilis) ;  —  so  called 
by  the  Indians  of  Oregon.     [Written  also  wappato.] 

Waped  (wapt),  a.  [Prov.  E.  ivape  pale,  v.,  to  stu- 
pefy, akin  to  wap  to  beat.  Cf.  Whap,  and  Wappened.] 
Cast  down  ;  crushed  by  misery ;  dejected.     [Ofc.] 

Wap'en-take  (wSp'en-tak;  277),  n.  [AS.  wxpenge- 
;^c,  wsepentac,  from  Icel.  vapnatak,  literally,  a  weapon 
taking  or  weapon  touching,  hence  an  expression  of  as- 
sent ("  si  displicuit  sententia  fremitu  aspernantur ;  sin 
placuit  frameas  concutiunt."  Tacitus,  "  Germania,"  xi.). 
Bee  Weapon,  and  Take.  This  name  had  its  origin  in  a 
custom  of  touching  lances  or  spears  when  the  hundreder, 
or  chief,  entered  on  his  office.  "  Cum  quis  accipiebat 
"praefecturam  wapentachii,  die  statuto  in  loco  ubi  consu- 
everant  congregari,  omnes  majores  natu  contra  eum  con- 
veniebant,  et  descendente  eo  de  equo  suo,  omnes  assurge- 
bant  ei.  Ipse  vero,  erecta  lancea  sua,  ab  omnibus 
secundum  morem  foedus  accipiebat ;  omnes  enim  quot- 
quot  venissent  cum  lanceis  suis  ipsius  hastam  tangebant, 
et  ita  se  confirmabant  per  contactum  arraorum,  pace 
palam  concessa.  Wxpmi  enim  arma  sonat ;  tac,  tactus 
est  —  hac  de  causa  totus  ille  conventus  dicitur  Wapentac, 
eo  quod  per  tactum  armorum  suorum  ad  invicem  confoe- 
derati  sunt."  LL.  Edward  Confessor,  33.  D.  Wilkins.] 
In  some  northern  counties  of  England,  a  division,  or 
district,  answering  to  the  hundred  in  other  counties. 
Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Nottinghamshire  are  di- 
vided into  wapentakes,  instead  of  hundreds.  [Written 
also  wapentac]  Selden.    Blackstone. 

Wap'ln-schaw  (wSp'in-sha),  re.  [Scot,  See  Weapon, 
and  Show.]  An  exhibition  of  arms,  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  individual,  by  all  persona  bearing  arms ;  — 
formerly  made  at  certain  seasons  in  each  district.  [_Scot.] 
Jamieson.    Sir  W.  Scott. 


Wap'l-tl  (wSp'I-tl),  n.  [Probably  the  Iroquois  name. 
Bartlett.]  {Zool.)  The  Amer- 
ican elk  (Cervus  Canadensis). 
It  is  closely  related  to  the 
European  red  deer,  which  it 
somewhat  exceeds  in  size. 

H^^  By  some  writers  it  is 
thought  to  be  a 
variety  of  the 
red  deer,  but  it 
is  considered  a 
distinct  species 
by  others.  It  is 
noted  for  the 
large,  branch- 
ing antlers  of 
the  male. 

Wapp  (w5p), 
re.  [Cf.  Prov. 
E.  wap  to  wrap 
up.]  {Naut.) 
(o)Afair-leader. 
(b)  A  rope  M/ith  Wapiti,  Male, 

wall  knots  in  it 
with  which  the  shrouds  are  set  taut. 

Wap'pa-tO  (wop'pa-to),  n.    {Bot.)  See  Wapatoo. 

Wap'pened   (wSp'p'nd),  a.     [Cf.  Waped,  Wapper.] 
A  word  of  doubtful  meaning  used  once  by  Shakespeare. 
This  [gold]  is  it 
That  makes  the  wappen'd  widow  wed  again. 

It  is  conjectured  by  some  that  it  is  an  error  for  wappered, 
meaning  tremulous  or  exhausted. 

Wap'per  (-per),  v.  t.  &  i.  [Freq.  of  wap,  v. ;  cf .  dial. 
G.  wappem,  wippem,  to  move  up  and  dovm,  to  rock.] 
To  cause  to  shake  ;  to  tremble ;  to  move  tremiilously,  as 
from  weakness  ;  to  totter.     [Ote.] 

Wap'per  (wap'per),  n.  \_Zodl.]  A  gudgeon.  [Prov. 
Eng.] 

Wap'pet  (-pet),  n.   A  small  yelping  cur.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Wap'ping  (-ping),  n.    Yelping.     [P.]  Fuller. 

War  (wSr),  a.    Ware ;  aware.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

War  (war),  n,  [OE.  &  AS.  werre ;  akin  to  OHG. 
werra  scandal,  quarrel,  sedition,  iverran  to  confound, 
mix,  D.  warren,  G.  wirren,  verwirren,  to  embroil,  con- 
found, disturb,  and  perhaps  to  E.  rvorse;  cf.  OF.  werre 
war,  F.  guerre,  of  Teutonic  origin.  Cf.  Gheeeilla,  Wah- 
KIOE.]  1.  A  contest  between  nations  or  states,  carried 
on  by  force,  whether  for  defense,  for  revenging  insults 
and  redressing  wrongs,  for  the  extension  of  commerce, 
for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  for  obtaining  and  estab- 
lishing the  superiority  and  dominion  of  one  over  the 
other,  or  for  any  other  purpose ;  armed  conflict  of  sov- 
ereign powers ;  declared  and  open  hostilities. 

Men  will  ever  distinguish  war  from  mere  bloodshed. 

F.  }¥.  Robertson. 

!^°*  As  loar  is  the  contest  of  nations  or  states,  it  al- 
ways implies  that  such  contest  is  authorized  by  the  mon- 
arch or  the  sovereign  power  of  the  nation.  A  war  begun 
by  attacking  another  nation,  is  called  an  offensive  war. 
and  such  attack  is  aggressive.  War  undertaken  to  repel 
invasion,  or  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  is  called  defensive. 

2.  {Law)  A  condition  of  belligerency  to  be  maintained 
by  physical  force.  In  this  sense,  levying  war  against  the 
sovereign  authority  is  treason. 

3.  Instruments  of  war.     [Poetic] 

His  complement  of  stores,  and  total  war.         Prior. 

4.  Forces  ;  army.     [Poetic] 

On  their  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return. 

And  overwhelm  their  war.  Milton. 

5.  The  profession  of  arms ;  the  art  of  war. 

Thou  art  but  a  youth,  and  he  is  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth. 

1  Sara.  xvii.  33. 

6.  A  state  of  opposition  or  contest ;  an  act  of  oppo- 
sition ;  an  inimical  contest,  act,  or  action ;  enmity ; 
hostility.    "Raised  impious  Miar  in  heaven."       Milton. 

The  words  of  his  mouth  were  smoother  than  butter,  but  war 
was  in  his  heart.  Ps.  Iv.  21. 

Civil  war,  a  war  between  different  sections  or  parties 
of  the  same  country  or  nation.  —  Holy  war.  See  under 
Holy.  —  Man  of  war.  (Naut.)  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  — 
Public  war,  a  war  between  independent  sovereign  states. 

—  War  cry,  a  cry  or  signal  used  in  war;  as,  the  Indian 
war  cry.  —  War  dance,  p.  dance  among  savages  prelimi- 
nary to  going  to  war.  Among  the  North  American  Indi- 
ans, it  is  Degun  by  some  distinguished  chief,  and  whoever 
joins  in  it  thereby  enlists  as  one  of  the  party  engaged  in 
a  warlike  excursion.  Schoolcraft.— Wai  field,  a  field  of 
war  or  battle.  —War  horse,  a  horse  used  in  war ;  the  horse 
of  a  cavalry  soldier ;  espe- 
cially, a  strong,  powerful, 
spirited  horse  for  mili- 
tary service  ;   a  charger. 

—  War  paint,  paint  put  on 
the  face  and  other  parts 
of  the  body  by  savages, 
as  a  token  of  going  to  war. 
"  Wash  the  ivar  paint 
from  your  faces."  Long- 
fellow.—Wa.T  song,  asong 
of  orpertaining  to  war ;  es-' 
pecially,  among  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  a  song  at  the 
war  dance,  full  of  incite- 
ments to  military  ardor. 

—  War  whoop,  a  war  cry, 
especially  that  uttered  by 
the  American  Indians. 


Ancient  War  Horse, 
caparisoned. 


War,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wakeed  (ward) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Waeeinq.]  1.  To  make  war ;  to  invade  or  attack 
a  state  or  nation  with  force  of  arms  ;  to  carry  on  hostili- 
ties ;  to  be  in  a  state  of  contest  by  violence. 

Eezin  the  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  the  son  of  Kemaliah,  king 

of  Israel,  went  up  toward  Jerusalem  to  war  against  it.  Isa.  vii.  1. 

Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy  ?     Shak. 

Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day  1      Bj/ron. 

2.  To  contend  ;  to  strive  violently ;  to  fight.  "  Lusts 
which  war  against  the  soul."  1  Pet.  ii.  11. 


War  (war),  V.  t.  1.  To  make  war  upon ;  to  fight.   [JJ.J 

To  war  the  Scot,  and  borders  to  defend.         Daniel, 

2.  To  carry  on,  as  a  contest ;  to  wage.     [E.] 

That  thou  .  .  .  mightest  war  a  good  warfare.   1  2Ym.  i.  18. 

War'-beat'en  (-bef'n),  a.     Warworn. 

War'ble  (war'b'l),  n.  [Cf.  WoRMiL.]  1.  {Far.)  (a) 
A  small,  hard  tmnor  which  is  produced  on  the  back  of  a 
horse  by  the  heat  or  pressure  of  the  saddle  in  traveling. 
(6)  A  small  tumor  produced  by  the  larvae  of  the  gadfly 
in  tlie  backs  of  horses,  cattle,  etc.  Called  also  warblet, 
warbeetle,  ivarnles. 

2.  {Zool.)  See  Wokmil. 

War'ble,  v.  t.  [imp.  &.  p.  p.  Warbled  (-b'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Waebling  (-bling).]  [OE.  icerbelen,  OF.  wer- 
bier  ;  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  G.  wirbeln  to  turn,  to  war- 
ble, D.  wervelen,  akin  to  B.  whirl.  See  Whihl.]  1.  To 
sing  in  a  trilling,  quavering,  or  vibratory  manner ;  to 
modulate  with  turns  or  variations ;  to  trill ;  ai.  certain 
birds  are  remarkable  for  warbling  their  songs. 

2.  To  utter  musicaDy ;  to  modulate  ;  to  carol. 

If  she  be  right  invoked  in  warbled  song.         Milton. 
Warbling  sweet  the  nuptial  lay.  TruTnbulU 

3.  To  cause  to  quaver  or  vibrate.  "And  touch  the 
ivarbled  ati-mg."  Milton. 

War'ble,  v.  i.  1.  To  be  quavered  or  modulated ;  to 
be  uttered  melodiously. 

Such  strains  ne'er  warble  in  the  hnnet's  throat.        Gay. 

2.  To  sing  in  a  trilling  manner,  or  with  many  turns  and 
variations.    "  Birds  on  the  branches  warbling."    Milton. 

3.  To  sing  with  sudden  changes  from  chest  to  head 
tones ;  to  yodel. 

War'ble,  n.  A  quavering  modulation  of  the  voice; 
a  musical  trill ;  a  song. 

And  he,  the  wondrous  child, 
Whose  silver  warble  wild 

Outvalued  every  pulsing  sound.  Emerson, 

War'bler  (-bier),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  war- 
bles ;  a  singer  ;  a  songster ;  —  applied  chiefly  to  birds. 

In  lulling  strains  the  feathered  warblers  woo.     Tickell. 

2.  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  small  Old 
World  singing  birds  belonging  to  the  family  Sylviidse, 
many  of  which  are  noted  songsters.  The  bluethroat, 
blackcap,  reed  warbler  (see  under  Reed),  and  sedge  war- 
bler (see  under  Sedge)  are  well-known  species. 

3.  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  small,  often 
briglit    colored, 
American     singing 
birds  of  the  family 
or  subfamily  3fnio- 
iiliidx,  or  Sylvico- 
linse.     They  are 
allied   to  the   Old 
World  warblers,  but  most 
of  them  are  not  particu- 
larly musical. 

1!!^=  The    American 
warblers    are    often  di- 
vided, according  to  their 
habits,  into  bush  warblers, 
creeping  v/aTbleTS,Jly-catch- 
ing  warblers,  ground  war- 
blers, wood  warblers,  worm- 
eating  warblers,  etc. 

Bush  warbler  (Zool.),  any 
American  warbler  of  the  ge- 
nus Opornis,  as  tlie 
Coimecticut  war- . 
bier  (0.  agilis).  — 
Creeping  warbler 
(Zubl.),  any  one  of  several 
species  of  very  small  Amer- 
ican warblers  belonging  to 
Parula,  Mniotilta,  and  allied 
genera,  as  the  blue  yellow- 
backed  warbler  (Parula 
Americana),  and  the  black-  wo,-hi»r»  j  -RnnAeH  Wnrhlef 
and.whitecreeper(Jfe,-o?,7teY^!;b|'-v„f„,H°?„^^^ 
'varia)  —Tly-catchmg  -wa,!-  ^^ting  Vfarblev  (^Helmitherm 
Uer  (Zool.),  any  ooe  of  sev-  vernmorus).  C  Cape  May 
eral  species  of  warblers  Warbler  (Oendroica  tigrina}. 
belonging  to  SetopAaga,  All  Male. 
Sylvania,  and  aUied  genera 

having  the  bill  hooked  and  notched  at  the  tip,  with  strong 
rictal  bristles  .at  the  base,  as  the  hooded  warbler  ( Sylva- 
nia mitrata),  the  black-capped  warbler  (S.  pusilla),  the 
Canadian  warbler  (S.  Canadensis),  and  the  American  red- 
start (see  Redstaet).  —  Ground  warbler  (Zool.),  any  Amer- 
ican warbler  of  the  genus  Geothlypis,  as  the  mourning 
ground  warbler  (O.  Philadelphia),  and  the  Maryland  yel- 
lowthroat  (see  Yellowtheoat).  —  Wood  warbler  (Zodl.)^ 
any  one  of  numerous  American  warblers  of  the  genus  Den- 
droica.  Among  the  most  common  wood  warblers  in  the 
Eastern  States  are  the  yeliowbird,  or  yellow  warbler  (see 
under  Yellov/),  the  black-throated  green  warbler  (Den- 
droica  virens),  the  yellow-ruraped  warbler  (D.  coronata), 
the  blackpoU  (D.  striata),  the  bay-breasted  warbler  (D. 
castanea),the  chestnut-sided  vi'arbler  (D.  Pennsylvanica), 
the  Cape  May  warbler  (D.  tigrina),  the  prairie  warbler 
(see  under  Peairie),  and  the  pine  warbler  (D.vinus).  See 
also Magnoliawarbler,  imder  Magnolia,  and Blackbubn- 

lAN  W  AEBLER. 

War'bling-ly,  adv.    In  a  warbling  manner. 

War'burg's  tinc'ture(war'bergztTnk'tiSr).  {Pharm.) 
A  preparation  containing  quinine  and  many  other  ingre- 
dients, often  used  in  the  treatment  of  malarial  affectious. 
It  was  invented  by  Dr.  Warburg  of  London. 

-ward  (-werd),  -wards  (-werdz).  [AS.  -weard. 
-weardes;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries.  -ward,  OHG.  -wert,  G. 
-ivHrts,  Icel.  -verSr,  Goth,  -vairps,  L.  vertere  to  turn,  ver- 
sus toward,  and  E.  worth  to  become.  y/'iAZ.  See 
Worth,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Veese.  Adverbs  ending  in  -wards 
(AS.  -weardes)  and  some  other  adverbs,  such  as  besides, 
betimes,  since  (OE.  sithens),  etc.,  were  originally  geni- 
tive forms  used  adverbially.]  Suffixes  denoting  course 
or  direction  to  ;  motion  or  tendency  toward  ;  as  in  back- 
ward, or  backward*  /  toward,  or  towards,  etc. 

Ward  (ward),  n.    [AS.  weard,  fem.,  guard,  weard, 


ale,  senate,  c4re,   am,   arm,   ask,  final,   gjiX ;    eve,   event,   £nd,  fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,  iU ;    old,   obey,   drb,  5dd ; 
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masc.,  keeper,  guard  ;  akin  to  OS.  ward  a  watcher,  ward- 
en, G.  wart,  OHG.  wart,  Icel.  vorSr  a  warden,  a  watch, 
Goth,  -luards  in  d&UT&wards  a  doorkeeper,  and  E.  wary  ; 
cf.  OF.  warde  guard,  from  the  German.  See  Wake,  o.. 
Wary,  and  cf.  Guakd,  Wraith.]  1.  The  act  of  guarding ; 
watch  ;  guard ;  guardianship ,  specifJcaUy ,  a  guarding  dur- 
ing the  day.  See  the  Note  under  Watch,  n.,  1. 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward,    Spenser. 

2.  One  who,  or  tliat  which,  guards ;  garrison ;  defend- 
er ;  protector ;  means  of  guarding ;  defense ;  protection. 

For  the  beat  ward  of  mine  honor.  Shak. 

The  assieged  castle's  ward 
Their  steadfast  stands  did  mightily  maintain.     Spenser. 
For  want  of  other  ward. 
He  lifted  up  his  hand,  his  front  to  guard.      Dryden. 

3.  The  state  of  being  under  guard  or  guardianship; 
conftnement  under  guard  ;  the  condition  of  a  cliild  under 
a  guardian ;  custody. 

And  he  put  them  in  ward  in  the  house  of  the  captain  of  the 
guard.  Oen.  xl.  3. 

I  must  attend  his  majesty's  command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in 
ward.  Shak. 

It  is  also  inconvenient,  in  Ireland,  that  the  wards  and  mar- 
riages of  gentlemen's  children  should  be  in  the  disposal  of  any 
of  those  lords.  Spenser. 

4.  A  guarding  or  defensive  motion  or  position,  as  in 
fencing  ;  guard.  "  Thou  knowest  my  old  ward;  here  I 
lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point."  Shak. 

5.  One  who,  or  that  which,  is  guarded.  Specifically  :  — 
(a)  A  minor  or  person  under  the  care  of  a  guardian  ; 

as,  a  loard  in  chancery.     "  You  know  our  father's  ward, 
the  fair  Monimia."  Otway. 

(6)  A  division  of  a  county.     [_Eng.  &  Scot.'] 
(c)  A  division,  district,  or  quarter  of  a  town  or  city. 
Throughout  the  trembling  city  placed  a  guard, 
Dealing  an  equal  share  to  every  ward.  Di^den. 

{d)  A  division  of  a  forest.     [£«</.] 
(e)  A  division  of  a  hospital ;  as,  a  fever  ward. 

6.  (a)  A  projecting  ridge  of  metal  in  the  interior  of  a 
lock,  to  prevent  the  use  of  any  key  which  has  not  a  cor- 
responding notch  for  passing  it.  (6)  A  notch  or  slit  in 
s  key  corresponding  to  a  ridge  in  the  lock  which  it  fits  , 
a  ward  notch.  Knight. 

The  lock  is  made  .  .  .  more  secure  by  attaching  wards  to  the 
front,  as  well  as  to  the  back,  plate  of  the  lock,  in  which  case  the 
key  must  be  furnished  with  corresponding  notches.   Tomlinson. 

Ward  penny  (0.  Bng.  Law),  money  paid  to  the  sheriff  or 
castellan  for  watching  and  warding  a  castle.  —  Ward  ataff, 
a  constable's  or  watchman's  staff.    [06s.] 

Ward  (ward),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Warded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Warding.]  [OE.  wardien,  AS.  weardian  to  keep, 
protect ;  akin  to  OS.  wardon  to  watch,  take  care,  OFries. 
wardia,  OHG.  warten,  G.  warlen  to  wait,  wait  on,  attend 
to,  Icel.  varSa  to  guarantee  defend,  Sw.  vdrda  to  guard, 
to  watch  ;  cf.  OF.  warder,  of  German  origin.  See  Ward, 
».,  and  cf.  Award,  Guard,  Reward.]  1.  To  keep  in 
safety  ;  to  watch  ;  to  guard  ;  formerly,  in  a  specific 
sense,  to  guard  during  the  day  time. 

Whose  gates  he  found  fast  shut,  no  living  wight 

To  ward  the  same.  Spenser. 

2.  To  defend ;  to  protect. 

Tell  him  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 

From  thousand  dangers.  Shak. 

3.  To  defend  by  walls,  fortifications,  etc.     \_Obs.'] 

4.  To  fend  off ;  to  repel ;  to  turn  aside,  as  anything 
tnisohievous  that  approaches  ;  —  usually  followed  by  off. 

Now  wards  a  felling  blow,  now  strikes  again.  Daniel. 
The  pointed  javelin  warded  off  his  rage.      Addison. 

It  instnicts  the  scholar  in  the  various  methods  of  warding  off 
Che  force  of  objections.  7.  Watts. 

Ward,  V.  i.     1.  To  be  vigilant ;  to  keep  guard. 

2.  To  act  on  the  defensive  with  a  weapon. 

She  redoubling  her  blows  drove  the  stranger  to  no  other  shift 
than  to  ward  and  go  back.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Ward'-corn'  (-kSrn'),  n.  [Ward  +  F.  come  horn, 
L.  cormt.'l  (0.  Eng.  Laio)  The  duty  of  keeping  watch 
and  ward  (see  the  Note  under  Watch,  re.,  1)  with  a  horn 
to  be  blown  upon  any  occasion  of  surprise.  Burrill. 

Ward'COrps' (-korO,  M.  \_Ward -\- corps."]  Guardian; 
one  set  to  watch  over  another.  [OJs.]  "  Though  thou 
pieyedest  Argus  ...  to  be  my  wardcorps."        Chaucer. 

Ward'en  (ward"n),  n.  [OE.  wardein,  OF.  wardein, 
gardein,  gardain,  F.  gardien.  See  GnAEDiAN,  and  Ward 
guard.]     3..  A  keeper ;  a  guardian  ;  a  watchman. 

He  called  to  the  wardens  on  the  . . .  battlements.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  An  officer  who  keeps  or  guards ;  a  keeper  ;  as,  the 
warden  of  a  prison. 

3.  A  head  official ;  as,  the  warden  of  a  college ;  spe- 
cifically (EccL),  a  churchwarden. 

4.  [Properly,  a  keeping  pear.]  A  large,  hard  pear, 
chiefly  used  for  baking  and  roasting.     [_Obs.^ 

1  would  have  had  him  roasted  like  a  warden.  Beau.  Sf  Ft. 
Warden  pie,  a  pie  made  of  warden  pears.  [Obs.]  Shak. 
Ward'sn-ry  {-rf),  \  n.  The  office  or  jurisdiction  of  a 
Ward'en-shlp,       )     warden. 

Ward'er  (-er),  n.      1.  One  who  wards  or  keeps;   a 
keeper  ;  a  guard.    "  The  warders  of  the  gate."  Dryden. 
2.  A  truncheon  or  staii  carried  by  a  king  or  a  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  used  in  signaling  his  will. 

When,  lo  1  the  king  suddenly  changed  his  mind, 
Casts  down  his  warder  to  arrest  thern  there.         Daniel, 
Wafting  his  warder  thrice  about  his  head. 
He  cast  it  up  with  his  auspicious  hand, 
Which  was  the  signal,  through  the  English  spread. 
That  they  should  charge.  Drayton. 

Ward'1-an  (-i-an),  a.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a 
kind  of  glass  inclosure  for  keeping  ferns,  mosses,  etc., 
or  for  transporting  growing  plants  from  a  distance ;  as,  a 
Wardian  case  of  plants ;  —  so  named  from  the  inventor, 
Nathaniel  B.  Ward,  an  Englishman. 

Ward'mote'  (-mof),  re.  Anciently,  a  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  p.  ward  ;  also,  a  court  formerly  held  in 
each  war  I  of  1  .ohdon  for  trying  defaults  in  matters  re- 
lating to  uh«  watch,  police,  and  the  like.  Brande  &  C. 
"  Wardu  and  vardmotes."  Piers  Plowman, 


Ward'robe'  (ward'rob'),  n.  [OE.  warderobe,  OF. 
warderobe,  F.  garderobe  ;  of  German  origin.  See  Ward, 
V,  i,,  and  Robe.]  1.  A  room  or  apartment  where  clothes 
are  kept,  or  wearing  apparel  is  stored  ;  a  portable  closet 
for  hanging  up  clothes. 

2.  Wearing  apparel,  in  general ;  articles  of  dress  or 
personal  decoration. 

Flowers  that  their  gay  wardrobe  wear.  Milton. 

With  a  pair  of  saddlebags  containing  his  wardrobe,    T.  Hughes. 

3.  A  privy.     [Ote.]  Chaucer. 

Ward'room'  (-room'),  n.  1.  (Naut.)  A  room  occu- 
pied as  a  messroom  by  the  commissioned  officers  of  a 
war  vessel.    See  Gunroom.  Totten. 

2.  A  room  used  by  the  citizens  of  a  city  ward,  for 
meetings,  political  caucuses,  elections,  etc.     [i/.  /S.] 

-wards  (-werdz).     See  -ward. 

Ward'Ship  (ward'shTp),  n.  1.  The  office  of  a  ward 
or  keeper ;  care  and  protection  of  a  ward ;  guardianship ; 
right  of  guardianship. 

Wardship  is  incident  to  tenure  in  socage.    Blackstone. 

2.  The  state  of  being  under  a  guardian ;  pupilage. 

It  was  the  wisest  act ...  in  my  wardship.      B.  Jonson. 

WardS'mau  (wardz'man),  n. ;  pi,  Wardsmen  (-men). 
A  man  who  keeps  ward  ;  a  guard.    [iJ.]    Sydney  Smith. 

Ware  (wSr),  obs,  imp,  of  Wear.     Wore. 

Ware,  v,  t,     (Naut,)  To  wear,  or  veer.     See  Wear. 

Ware,  «.  [AS.  war.}  (Boi.)  Seaweed.  \_Obs.  or 
Prov,  Eng,] 

Ware  goose  (Zo'dl,),  the  brant ;  —  so  called  because  it 
feeds  on  ware,  or  seaweed.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Ware,  n,  [OE.  ware,  AS.  waru  ;  akin  to  D.  waar,  G. 
waare,  Icel.  &  Sw.  vara,  Dan.  vare  ;  and  probably  to  E. 
worth,  a.  See  Worth,  a,]  Articles  of  merchandise ;  the 
sum  of  articles  of  a  particular  kind  or  class ;  style  or  class 
of  manufactures  ;  especially,  in  the  plural,  goods ;  com- 
modities ;  merchandise.  "  Retails  his  wares  at  wakes." 
Shak.  "  To  chaffer  with  them  and  eke  to  sell  them  their 
ware,"  Chaucer. 

If  the  people  of  the  land  bring  ware  or  any  victuals  on  the 
Sabbath  day  to  sell,  that  we  would  not  buy  it  of  them  on  the 
Sabbath,  or  on  the  holy  day.  Neh.  x.  31. 

11^°*  Although  originally  and  properly  a  collective 
noun,  it  admits  of  a  plural  form,  when  articles  of  mer- 
chandise of  different  kinds  are  meant.  It  is  often  used 
in  composition  ;  as  in  hardtware,  glassware,  tinware,  etc. 

Ware,  a,  [OE.  war,  AS.  wser.  V142.  See  Wart.] 
Aware  ;  taking  notice  ;  hence,  wary ;  cautious  ;  on  one's 
guard.    See  Beware.     [Ote.] 

She  was  ware  and  knew  it  bet  [better]  than  he.    Chattcer, 
Of  whom  be  thou  ware  also.  2  Tim.  iv.  15. 

He  is  ware  enough  ;  he  is  wily  and  circumspect  for  stirring 
up  any  sedition.  Latimer. 

The  only  good  that  grows  of  passed  fear 
Is  to  be  wise,  and  ware  of  like  again.  Spenser. 

Ware,  re.  [AS.  waru  caution.]  The  state  of  being 
ware  or  aware  ;  heed.     \_Obs.]  Wyclif. 

Ware,  v.  t.     [AS.  warian.]    To  make  ware  ;  to  warn  ; 

to  take  heed  of ;  to  beware  of ;  to  guard  against.    {_Obs.~\ 

"  Ware  that  I  say."  Chaucer. 

God  .  .  .  ware  you  fro  the  sin  of  avarice.      Cttaucer. 

Then  ware  a  rising  tempest  on  the  main.        Dryden. 

Ware'ful  (-ful),  a.   Wary ;  watchful ;  cautious.  [_Obs.'\ 

Ware'ful-ness,  n.  Wariness ;  cautiousness.  \_Obs.] 
"  Full  of  umrefulness,"  Sir  P,  Sidney, 

Wa-re'ga  fly'  (wa-re'ga  fli').  (Zool.)  A  Brazilian 
fly  whose  larvEe  live  in  the  skin  of  man  and  animals,  pro- 
ducing painful  sores. 

Ware'house'  (wSr'hous'), n.; pi.  Warehouses (-houz'- 
§z).     A  storehouse  for  wares,  or  goods.  Addison. 

Ware'house'  (-houz'),  v.  t.  [imp,  &  p,  p.  Ware- 
housed (-houzd') ;  p,  pr.  &  vb,  n.  Warehousing.]  1.  To 
deposit  or  secure  in  a  warehouse. 

2.  To  place  in  the  warehouse  of  the  government  or 
customhouse  stores,  to  be  kept  until  duties  are  paid. 

Ware'house'mail  (-hous'man) ,  re. ;  pi.  Warehouse- 
men (-men).  1.  One  who  keeps  a  warehouse  ;  the  owTier 
or  keeper  of  a  dock  warehouse  or  wharf  store. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  wholesale  shop  or  store  for  Man- 
chester or  woolen  goods.     [^Eng,] 

Warehonaeman's  Itch  (Med,),  a  form  of  eczema  occurring 
on  the  back  of  the  hands  of  warehousemen. 

Ware'hOUS'ing  (-houz'Ing),  re.  The  act  of  placing 
goods  in  a  warehouse,  or  in  a  customhouse  store. 

Warehousing  system,  an  arrangement  for  lodging  im- 
ported articles  in  the  customhouse  stores,  without  pay- 
ment of  duties  until  they  are  taken  out  for  home  con- 
sumption. If  reexported,  they  are  not  charged  with  a 
duty.    See  Bonded  warehouse,  under  Bonded,  a. 

Ware'less  (wSr'les),  a.     [See  Ware,  re.]     Unwary  ; 
incautious  ;  unheeding  ;  careless  ;  unaware.     [06«.] 
And  wareless  of  the  evil 
That  by  themselves  unto  themselves  is  wrought.    Spenser. 

Ware'ly,  adv.     Cautiously ;  warily.     [06s.] 
They  bound  him  hand  and  foot  with  iron  chains. 
And  with  contiimal  watch  did  warehj  keep.  Spenser. 

War'ence  (wSr'ens),  re.  [OF.  warance,  F.  garance, 
Uj.  warentia,  garantia.']     (Bot.)  Madder. 

Ware'room'  (wSr'room'),  re.  A  room  in  which  goods 
are  stored  or  exhibited  for  sale. 

Wares  (wSrz),  re.  pi.     See  4th  Ware. 

War'fare'  (war'fSr'),  re.  [  War  -j-  OE.  fare  a  journey, 
a  passage,  course,  AS.  faru.  See  Fare,  re.]  1.  Mili- 
tary service ;  military  life  ;  contest  carried  on  by  ene- 
mies ;  hostilities ;  war. 

The  Philistines  gathered  their  armies  together  for  warfare,  to 
fight  with  Israel.  1  Sam.  ixviii.  1. 

This  day  from  battle  rest  i 
Faithful  hath  been  your  warfare.  Milton. 

2.  Contest ;  struggle. 

The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal.    S  Cor.  x.  4. 

War'fare',  v.  i.  To  lead  a  military  life  ;  to  carry  on 
continual  wars.  Camden. 

War'far'er  (wiir'fSr'er),  it.  One  engaged  in  warfare ; 
a  military  man  ;  a  soldier ;  a  warrior. 


War'ha'ble  (war'ha'b'l),  a.  [  War  -f  hable.]  Fit  for 
war.     [06s.]     "  iKarAa6ie  youth."  Spenser. 

War'l-an'gle  (wi5r'I-5n'g'l),  re.  [OE.  wariangel, 
weryangle  ;  cf.  AS.  wearg  outlaw,  criminal,  OHG.  warg, 
warch,  Goth,  wargs  (in  comp.),  G.  wiirgengel,  i.  e.,  de- 
stroying angel,  destroyer,  killer,  and  E.  worry.]  (Zool,) 
The  red-backed  shrike  (Lanius  collurio) ;  —  called  also 
wurger,  woiTier,  and  throttler.  [Written  also  warriangle, 
weirangle,  etc.]     lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng.] 

Wa'rl-ly  (wa'ri-ly),  adv.     In  a  wary  manner. 

Wa'ri-ment  (-ment)  n.    Wariness.    [06s.]    Spenser, 

War'ine  (war'in  or  wa-ren'),  re.  (Zool.)  A  South 
American  monkey,  one  of  the  sapajous. 

Wa'ri-ness  (wa'rl-ngs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  wary  ;  care  to  foresee  and  guard  against  evil ;  cau- 
tiousness.   "  An  almost  reptile  wariness,"   6.  W.  Cable. 

To  determine  what  are  little  things  in  religion,  great  wari- 
ness is  to  be  used.  Sprat, 

Syn.  —  Caution ;  watchfulness ;  circunwpection  ;  fore- 
sight ;  care ;  vigilance  ;  scrupulousness. 

War'lsh  (wSr'Tsh),  v.  i,  [OF.  warir  to  protect,  heal, 
cure,  F.  guerir  to  cure  ;  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  cf.  OHG. 
werian,  weren,  to  protect,  to  hinder.  See  Garret.]  To 
protect  from  the  effects  of ;  hence,  to  cure ;  to  heal. 
[06s.] 

My  brother  shall  be  warished  hastily.  Chaucer. 

Varro  testifies  that  even  at  this  day  there  be  some  who  warish 
and  cure  the  stinging  of  serpents  with  their  spittle.        Holland. 

War'lsh,  V.  i.     To  be  cured  ;  to  recover.     [06s.] 

Your  daughter  .  .  .  shall  warish  and  escape.    Chaucer. 

War'i-SOn  (wSr'I-s'n),  re.  [OF.  warison  safety,  sup- 
plies,   cure,    F.    guerison    cure.      See   Warish,    v.   t.] 

1.  Preparation  ;  protection ;  provision  ;  supply.   [06s.] 

2.  Reward  ;  requital ;  guerdon.     lObs,  or  Scot,] 

Wit  and  wisdom  is  good  warysoun.    Proverbs  of  Hending. 

Wark  (wark),  re.     [See  Work.]    Work;  a  building. 

[06s.  or  Scot.]  Spenser. 

Wark'loom  (-loom),  re.  A  tool ;  an  implement.   [/Scot] 

War'llke'  (war'Uk'),  a.     1.  Fit  for  war  ;  disposed  for 

war ;  as,  a  warlike  state ;  a  warlike  disposition. 

Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men.       Shak. 
2.  Belonging  or  relating  to  war ;  military ;  martial. 
The  great  archangel  from  his  warlike  toil 
Surceased.  Milton. 

Syn.  —  Martial ;  hostile  ;  soldierly.    See  Martial. 
Warlike'ness,  re.     Quality  of  being  warlike. 
Warllng  (-ling),  re.     One  often  quarreled  with  ;  —  a 
word  coined,  perhaps,  to  rhyme  with  darling.     [06s.] 
Better  be  an  old  man's  darling  than  a  young  man's  warling. 

Camden. 
War'lock  (-15k),  re.  [OE.  warloghe  a  deceiver,  a  name 
for  the  Devil,  AS.  wserloga  a  belier  or  breaker  of  his 
agreement,  word,  or  pledge  ;  wSr  covenant,  troth  (akin 
to  L.  verus  true ;  see  Very)  -)-  loga  a  liar  (in  comp.),  le^- 
gan  to  lie.  See  3d  Lie.]  A  male  witch ;  a  wizard ;  a 
sprite ;  an  imp.     [Written  also  warluck,]  Dryden. 

It  was  Eyvind  Kallda's  crew 

Of  warlocks  blue, 
With  their  caps  of  darkness  liooded  1    Longfellow. 

Warlock,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  warlock  or  war- 
locks; impish.     [iJ.] 

Thou  Shalt  win  the  warlock  fight.     J.  P.  Drake. 

War'lock-ry  (-ry),  re.     Impishness  ;  magic. 

War'ly  (war'iy),  a.     Warlike.  Bums. 

Warm  (warm),  a.  \_Compar.  Warmer  (-er) ;  superl. 
Warmest.]  [AS.  wearm;  akin  to  OS.,  OFries.,  D.,  &G. 
warm,  Icel.  varmr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  varm,  Goth,  warmjan 
to  warm ;  probably  akin  to  Lith.  virti  to  cook,  boil ;  or 
perhaps  to  Skr.  gkarma  heat,  OL.  formus  warm.  V32, 
224.]  1.  Having  heat  in  a  moderate  degree  ;  not  cold; 
as,  warm  milk.  "  Whose  blood  is  wann  within."  Shak. 
Wai-m  and  still  is  the  summer  night.    Longfellow. 

2.  Having  a  sensation  of  heat,  esp.  of  gentle  heat ; 
glowing. 

3.  Subject  to  heat ;  having  prevalence  of  heat,  or  little 
or  no  cold  weather ;  as,  the  warm  climate  of  Egypt. 

4.  Fig.  :  Not  cool,  indifferent,  lukewarm,  or  the  like, 
in  spirit  or  temper ;  zealous  ;  ardent ;  fervent ;  excited ; 
sprightly ;  irritable ;  excitable. 

Mirth,  and  youth,  and  warm  desire  I  Milton. 

Each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart.    Pope, 

They  say  he  's  a  warm  man  and  does  not  care  to  be  made 

mouths  at.  Addison, 

I  had  been  none  of  the  warmest  of  partisans.    Hawthorne, 

5.  Violent ;  vehement ;  furious  ;  excited  ;  passionate  ; 
as,  a  warm  contest ;  a  warm  debate. 

Welcome,  daylight ;  we  shall  have  warm  work  on 't.    Dryden, 

6.  Being  well  off  as  to  property,  or  in  good  circum- 
stances; forehanded;  rich.     \_CoUoq.] 

Warm  householders,  every  one  of  them.     W.  Irving. 

You  shall  have  a  draft  upon  him,  payable  at  sight  ;  and  let  me 

tell  you  he  is  as  wanji  a  man  as  any  within  five  miles  round 

him.  Goldsmith. 

7.  In  children's  games,  being  near  the  object  sought 
for  ;  hence,  being  close  to  the  discovery  of  some  person, 
thing,  or  fact  concealed.     [_Collog.] 

riere,  indeed,  young  Mr.  Dowse  was  getting  "wann,"  at 
children  say  at  blindnian's  buff.  Black. 

8.  {Paint.)  Having  yellow  or  red  for  a  basis,  or  in 
their  composition ;  —  said  of  colors,  and  opposed  to  cold, 
which  is  said  of  blue  and  its  compounds. 

Syn. —  Ardent;  zealous;  fervent;  glowing;  enthus]> 
astic  ;  cordial ;  keen ;  violent ;  furious ;  hot. 

Warm,  v.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Warmed  (warmd) ;  p.  pr 
&  ■i'6.  re.  Warming.]      [AS.  wcarmian.     See  Warm,  a.] 

1.  To  communicate  a  moderate  degree  of  heat  to  ;  to 
render  warm  ;  to  supply  or  furnish  heat  to ;  as,  a  stove 
warjns  an  apartment. 

Tlien  shall  it  [an  ash  tree]  be  for  a  man  to  burn  :  for  he  will 
take  thereof  and  warm  himself.  Jsa.  xliv.  15. 

Enough  to  warm,  but  not  enough  to  burn.    LongJ'eltoio, 
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2.  To  make  engaged  or  earnest ;  to  interest ;  to  en- 
gage ;  to  excite  ardor  or  zeal  in ;  to  enliven. 

I  formerly  warmed  my  head  with  reading  controversial  wi-it- 

IngB.  Pope. 

Bright  hopes,  that  erst  the  bosom  warmed.  Keble. 

Warm  (warm),  V.  i.  [AS.  wearmian.^  1.  To  become 
warm,  or  moderately  heated ;  as,  the  earth  soon  warms 
in  a  clear  day  in  summer. 

There  shall  not  be  a  coal  to  warm  at.    /so.  xlvii.  14. 

2.  To  become  ardent  or  animated ;  as,  the  speaker 
warms  as  he  proceeds. 

Warm,  n.  The  act  of  warming,  or  the  state  of  being 
warmed  ;  a  warming ;  a  heating.     ICollog.']        Sickens. 

Warm'-talOOd'ed  (-blfid'ed),  a.  (Physiol.)  Having 
warm  blood  ;  —  applied  especially  to  those  animals,  as 
birds  and  mammals,  whicli  liave  warm  blood,  or,  more 
properly,  the  power  of  maintaining  a  nearly  uniform  tem- 
perature whatever  the  temperature  of  tlie  surrounding 
air.    See  Homoiothermal. 

Warm'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  warms. 

Warm'ful  (-ful),  a.  Abounding  in  capacity  to  warm ; 
giving  warmth ;  as,  a  icarmful  garment.    [iJ.]  Chapman. 

Warm'-heart'ed  (-hart'Sd),  a.  Having  strong  affec- 
tion ;  cordial ;  sincere  ;  hearty  ;  sympathetic.  —  Warm'- 
beart'ed-ness,  n. 

Warm'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Warm,  v. 

Warming  pan,  a  long-handled  covered  pan  into  which 
live  coals  are  put,  —  used  for  warming  beds.  Shak. 

Warm'ly,  adv.     In  a  warm  manner ;  ardently. 

Warm'ness,  n.    Warmth.  Chaucer. 

War'mon'ger  (war'miin'ger),  n.  One  who  makes 
war  a  trade  or  business ;  a  mercenary,     [i?.]      Spenser. 

War'moutll  (-mouth),  re.  (Zodl.)  An  American  fresh- 
water bream,  or  sunfish  (Chsenobrytlus  gidosus)  ;  — 
called  also  red-eyed  bream. 

Warmth  (warmth),  re.      1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  warm ;  gentle  heat ;   as,  the  warmth  of  the  sun ; 
the  warmth  of  the  blood ;  vital  warmth. 
Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  ferments.   Addison. 

2.  A  state  of  lively  and  excited  interest ;  zeal ;  ardor  ; 
lervor  ;  passion  ;  enthusiasm  ;  earnestness  ;  as,  the 
warmth  of  love  or  piety ;  he  replied  with  much  warmth. 
"  Spiritual  xoarmth,  and  holy  fires."  Jer.  Taylor. 

That  warmth  .  .  .  which  agrees  with  Christian  zeal.    Sprat. 

3.  (Paint.)  The  glowing  effect  which  arises  from  the 
use  of  warm  colors :  hence,  any  similar  appearance  or 
elfect  in  a  painting,  or  work  of  color. 

Syn.  —  Zeal;  ardor;  fervor;  fervency;  heat;  glow; 
earnestness  ;  cordiality  ;  animation ;  eagerness ;  excite- 
ment; vehemence. 

Warmth'leSS,  a.  Being  without  warmth  ;  not  com- 
municating warmth ;  cold.     [JJ.]  Coleridge. 

Warn  (warn),  V.  t.  [OE.  wernen,  AS.  weornan,  wy7-- 
nan.  Cf.  Warn  to  admonish.]  To  refuse.  [Written 
also  wem,  trarre.]     [OJs.]  Chaucer. 

Warn,  v.  t.  limp.  &p.  p.  Warned  (warnd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Warning.]  [OE.  warnen,  wamien,  AS.  warnian, 
wearnian,  to  take  heed,  to  warn  ;  akin  to  AS.  wearn  de- 
nial, refusal,  OS.  warniany  wernian,  to  refuse,  OHG.  war- 
nen, G.  warnen  to  warn,  OFries.  warna,  werna,  Icel. 
varna  to  refuse ;  and  probably  to  E.  wary,  ■v'142.]  1.  To 
make  ware  or  aware  ;  to  give  previous  information  to  ; 
to  give  notice  to  ;  to  notify  ;  to  admonish ;  hence,  to 
notify  or  summon  by  authority  ;  as,  to  warn  a  town 
meeting ;  to  warn  a  tenant  to  quit  a  house.  "  Warned 
of  the  ensuing  fight."  Dryden. 

Cornelius  the  centurion  . . .  was  warned  from  God  by  an  holy 

angel  to  send  for  thee.  Acts  x.  22. 

Who  is  it  that  hath  warned  us  to  the  walls  ?        Shak. 

2.  To  give  notice  to,  of  approaching  or  probable  dan- 
ger or  evil ;  to  caution  against  anything  that  may  prove 
injurious.  "  JuturHa  warns  the  Daunian  chief  of  Lausus' 
danger,  urging  swift  relief."  Dryden. 

3.  To  ward  off.     [fibs.']  Spenser. 
Warn'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  warns  ;  an  admonisher. 
Warn'er,  re.     A  warrener.     [Oi«.]      Piers  Plowman. 
Warn'ing,   a.     Giving  previous  notice ;  cautioning ; 

admonisliing ;  as,  a  warning  voice. 

That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased.    Longfellow. 

Warning  piece.  Warning  wheel  (Horol. ),  a  piece  or  wheel 

which  produces  a  sound  shortly  before  the  clock  strikes. 

Warn'ing,  re.  1.  Previous  notice.  "  At  a  montli's 
warning."  Dryden. 

A  great  journey  to  take  upon  so  short  a  warning.  L' Estrange. 

2.  Caution  against  danger,  or  against  faults  or  evil 
j»-actices  which  incur  danger ;  admonition ;  monition. 
Could  learning  make  the  world  more  just  or  wise.    Dryden. 

Warn'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  warning  manner. 

Warn'store  (-stor),  v.  t.  [Cf.  OF.  warnesture,  garne- 
sture,  provisions,  supplies,  and  B.  garnish.']  To  furnish. 
[fibs.]    "To  M'orrerfore  your  house."  Chaucer. 

Warp  (warp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Warped  (warpt)  ; 
p.pr.  &  vb.  re.  Warping.]  [OE.  warpen;  fr.  lc<i\."varpa 
to  throw,  cast,  varp  a  casting,  fr.  verpa  to  throw ;  akin  to 
Dan.  varpe  to  warp  a  ship,  Sw.  varpa,  AS.  lueorpan  to 
cast,  OS.  werpan,  OFries.  uerpa,  D.  &  LG.  werpen,  G. 
werfen,  Goth,  walrpan ;  cf .  Skr.  vrj  to  twist.  V144- 
Cf.  Wrap.]  1.  To  throw ;  hence,  to 'send  forth,  or  throw 
out,  as  words ;  to  utter.     \Obs.']  Piers  Plowman. 

2.  To  turn  or  twist  out  of  shape ;  esp.,  to  twist  or 
bend  out  of  a  flat  plane  by  contraction  or  otherwise. 

The  planks  looked  warped.  Coleridge. 

Walter  warped  his  mouth  at  this 
To  something  so  mock  solemn,  that  I  laughed.    Tennyson. 

3.  To  turn  aside  from  the  true  direction  ;  to  cause  to 
bend  or  incline ;  to  pervert. 

This  lirst  avowed,  nor  folly  warped  my  mind.    Dryden. 

I  have  no  private  considerations  to  warp  me  in  this  contro- 
versy- Addisan. 

We  are  divested  of  all  those  passions  which  cloud  the  intel- 
lects, and  warp  the  understandings,  of  men.  Southey. 


4.  To  weave  ;  to  fabricate.     [R.  &  Poelici        Nares. 
While  dotb  he  mischief  warp.  Stemhold. 

B.  (Naut.)  To  tow  or  move,  as  a  vessel,  with  a  line,  or 
warp,  attached  to  a  buoy,  anchor,  or  other  fixed  object. 

6.  To  cast  prematurely,  as  young;  —  said  of  cattle, 
sheep,  etc.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

7.  (Agric. )  To  let  the  tide  or  other  water  in  upon  (low- 
lying  land),  for  the  purpose  of  fertilization,  by  a  deposit 
of  warp,  or  slimy  substance.     [Prov.  Eng.\ 

8.  (Rope  Making)  To  run  off  the  reel  into  hauls  to  be 
tarred,  as  yarns. 

9.  (Weaving)  To  arrange  (yams)  on  a  warp  beam. 
Warped   surface   (.Geom.),    a   surface   generated   by  a 

straiglit  line  moving  so  that  no  two  of  its  consecutive 
positions  shall  be  in  the  same  plane.  Davies  &  Peck. 

Warp  (warp),  V.  i.  1.  To  turn,  twist,  or  be  twisted 
out  of  shape ;  esp.,  to  be  twisted  or  bent  out  of  a  flat 
plane  ;  as,  a  board  warps  in  seasoning  or  shrinlung. 

One  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and,  like  green  tim- 
ber, warp,  warp.  Shak. 

They  clamp  one  piece  of  wood  to  the  end  of  another,  to  keep 
it  from  casting,  or  warping.  Jloxon. 

2.  To  turn  or  incline  from  a  straight,,  true,  or  proper 
course  ;  to  deviate  ;  to  swerve. 

There  is  our  coniniission. 
From  which  wc  would  not  have  you  warp.  Shak. 

3.  To  fly  with  a  bending  or  waving  motion  ;  to  turn 
and  wave,  like  a  flock  of  birds  or  insects. 

A  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind.  Milton. 

4.  To  cast  the  young  prematurely  ;  to  slink ;  —  said  of 
cattle,  sheep,  etc.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

5.  (Weaving)  To  wind  yarn  off  bobbins  for  forming 
the  warp  of  a  web  ;  to  wind  a  warp  on  a  warp  beam. 

Warp,  re.  [AS.  wearp  ;  akin  to  Icel.  varp  a  casting, 
throwing,  Sw.  varp  tlie  draught  of  a  net,  Dan.  varp  a 
towline,   OHG.    warj  warp,   G.   werft.     See  Warp,  v.'] 

1.  ( Weaving)  The  tlireads  whicli  are  extended  length- 
wise in  the  loom,  and  crossed  by  the  woof. 

2.  (Naut. )  A  rope  used  in  hauling  or  moving  a  vessel, 
usually  with  one  end  attached  to  an  anclior,  a  post,  or 
other  fixed  object ;  a  towing  line ;  a  warping  hawser. 

3.  (Agric.)  A  slimy  substance  deposited  on  land  by 
tides,  etc.,  by  which  a  rich  alluvial  soil  is  formed.  L/yell. 

4.  A  premature  casting  of  young ;  —  said  of  cattle, 
sheep,  etc.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

5.  Four ;  esp.,  four  herrings ;  a  cast.  See  Cast,  n.,  17. 
\_Prov.  Eng.]  Wright. 

6.  [From  Warp,  v.]  The  state  of  being  warped  or 
twisted  ;  as,  the  warp  of  a  board. 

Warp  beam,  the  roller  on  which  the  warp  is  wound  in  a 
loom.— Warp  fabric,  fabric  produced  by  warp  knitting. — 
Warp  frame,  or  Warp-net  frame,  a  maciiine  for  making 
warp  lace,  Iiaving  a  number  of  needles  and  employing  a 
thread  for  each  needle.  —  Warp  knitting,  a  kind  of  knit- 
ting in  which  a  number  of  threads  are  intercliained  each 
with  one  or  more  contiguous  threads  on  eitlier  side  ;  — 
also  called  warp  weaving.  —  Warp  lace,  o)'  Warp  net,  lace 
having  a  warp  crossed  by  weft  threads. 

Warp'age  (-Sj ;  48),  re.  The  act  of  warping ;  also,  a 
charge  per  ton  made  on  shipping  in  some  harbors. 

War'path'  (war'path'),  re.  The  route  taken  by  a  party 
of  Indians  going  on  a  warlike  expedition.       Schoolcraft. 

On  the  warpath,  on  a  hostile  expedition ;  hence,  colloqui- 
ally, about  to  attack  a  person  or  measure. 

Warp'er  (warp'er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
warps  or  twists'  out  of  shape. 

2.  One  who,  or  that  which,  forms  yam  or  thread  into 
warps  or  webs  for  the  loom. 

Warp'lng,  re.  l.  The  act  or  process  of  one  who,  or 
that  whiclr,  warps. 

2.  The  art  or  occupation  of  preparing  warp  or  webs 
for  the  weaver.  Craig. 

Warping  bank,  a  bank  of  earth  raised  round  a  field  to 
retain  water  let  in  for  tlie  purpose  of  enriching  land. 
Craig.  —  Warping  hook,  a  hook  used  by  rope  makers  for 
hanging  tlie  yarn  on,  when  warping  it  into  hauls  for  tar- 
ring.—  Warping  mill,  amacliine  for  warping  yarn.  —  Warp- 
ing penny,  money,  varying  according  to  the  length  of  the 
thread,  paid  to  the  weaver  by  the  spinner  on  laying  the 
warp.  \Prov.  Eng.]  'Wright.  —  Warping  post,  a  strong 
post  used  in  warping  rope-yam. 

War'prool'  (war'probf),  re.     Valor  tried  by  war. 

War'ra-gal  (w'8r'ra-gal),  n.     (Zo'ol.)  The  dingo. 

War'ran-dice  (wor'rau-dis),  re.  [See  Warrahtise.] 
(Scots  Law)  The  obligation  by  which  a  person,  conveying 
a  subject  or  a  right,  is  bound  to  uphold  that  subject  or 
right  against  every  claim,  challenge,  or  burden  arising 
from  circumstances  prior  to  the  conveyance ;  warranty. 
[Written  also  irarrandise.]  Craig. 

War'rant  (wor'ront),  re.  [OE.  warant,  OF.  warant 
a  warrant,  a  defender,  protector,  F.  garant,  originally  a 
p.  pr.  of  German  origin,  fr.  OHG.  weren  to  grant,  war- 
rant, G.  gew'dhren ;  .akin  to  OFries.  wera.  Cf .  Guaran- 
tee.] 1.  That  which  warrants  or  authorizes ;  a  commis- 
sion giving  authority,  or  justifying  the  doing  of  anything; 
an  act,  instrument,  or  obligation,  by  which  one  person 
authorizes  another  to  do  something  which  he  has  not 
otherwise  a  rigiit  to  do ;  an  act  or  instrument  investing 
one  with  a  right  or  authority,  and  thus  securing  him 
from  loss  or  damage  ;  commission  ;  authority.  Specific- 
ally :  — 

(a)  A  writing  which  authorizes  a  person  to  receive 
money  or  other  thing. 

(b)  (Law)  A  precept  issued  by  a  magistrate  authori- 
zing an  officer  to  make  an  arrest,  a  seizure,  or  a  search, 
or  do  other  acts  incident  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

(c)  (3Iil.&Nav.)  An  official  certificate  of  appointment 
issued  to  an  olficer  of  lower  rank  than  a  commissioned 
officer.     See  Warrant  officer,  below. 

2.  That  which  vouches  or  insures  for  anything ;  guar- 
anty; security. 

I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place.  Shak. 

His  worth  is  warrant  Sot  his  welcome  hither.       Shak. 


3.  That  which  attests  or  proves ;  a  voucher. 

4.  Right ;  legality ;  allowance.     lObs.]  Shak. 
Bench  warrant.    (Law)   See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Dock 

warrant  (Com.),  a  customhouse  license  or  authority. — 
General  warrant.  (Law)  See  under  General.  —  Land  war- 
rant. See  uhder  Land. —  Search  warrant.  (Zaw)  See  under 
Search,  re.  —  Warrant  of  attorney  (Law),  written  author- 
ity given  by  one  person  to  another  empowering  him  to 
transact  business  for  him  ;  specifically,  written  authority 
given  by  a  client  to  his  attorney  to  appear  for  liim  in 
court,  aud  to  suffer  judgment  to  pass  agamst  him  by  con- 
fession in  favor  of  some  specified  person.  Bouvier.  — 
Warrant  ofScer,  a  noncommissioned  officer,  as  a  sergeant, 
corporal,  bandmaster,  etc.,  in  the  army,  or  a  quarter- 
master, gunner,  boatswain,  etc.,  in  tlie  navy .  — Warrant 
to  sue  and  defend,  (a)  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  special  warrant 
from  the  crown,  authorizing  a  party  to  appoint  an  at- 
torney to  sue  or  defend  for  him.  (6)  A  special  authority 
given  by  a  party  to  his  attorney  to  commence  a  suit,  or  to 
appear  and  defend  a  suit  in  his  behalf.  This  warrant  is 
now  disused.    Burrill. 

War'rant  (wor'rant),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Wakbanted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Warranting.]  [OE.  warantert,  OF. 
warantir,  garantir,  guarantir,  garentir,  garandir,  F. 
garantir  to  warrant,  fr.  OF.  warant,  garant,  guarant,  a 
warrant,  a  protector,  a  defender,  F.  garant.  •v'142.  See 
Warrant,  n.]  1.  To  make  secure ;  to  give  assurance 
against  harm ;  to  guarantee  safety  to  ;  to  give  authority 
or  power  to  do,  or  forbear  to  do,  anything  by  which  the 
person  authorized  is  secured,  or  saved  harmless,  from 
any  loss  or  damage  by  his  action. 

That  show  I  first  my  body  to  warrant.      Chaucer. 
I'll  warrant  him  from  drowning.  Shak. 

In  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
I  can  not  be.  Milton. 

2.  To  support  by  authority  or  proof ;  to  justify ;  to 
maintain  ;  to  sanction ;  as,  reason  warrants  it. 

True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits. 
That  justice  warrants,  and  that  wisdom  guides.     Addison. 
How  little  while  it  is  since  he  went  forth  out  of  his  study,— 
chewing  a  Hebrew  text  of  Scripture  in  his  mouth,  I  warrant. 

Iiawtho)'ne, 

3.  To  give  a  warrant  or  warranty  to  ;  to  assure  as  if 
by  giving  a  warrant  to. 

[My  neck  is]  as  smooth  as  silk,  I  warrant  ye,     L*Esirange. 

4.  (Law)  (a)  To  secure  to,  as  a  grantee,  an  estate 
granted  ;  to  assure.  (J)  To  secure  to,  as  a  purchaser  of 
goods,  tlie  title  to  the  same  ;  to  indemnify  against  loss. 

(c)  To  secure  to,  as  a  purchaser,  the  quality  or  qnautity 
of  the  goods  sold,  as  represented.    See  Warranty,  re.,  2. 

(d)  To  assure,  as  a  thing  sold,  to  the  purchaser  ;  that  is,  to 
engage  that  tlie  thing  is  what  it  appears,  or  is  represent- 
ed, to  be,  which  implies  a  covenant  to  make  good  any 
defect  or  loss  incurred  by  it. 

War'rant-a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Authorized  by  commis- 
sion, precept,  or  right ;  justifiable ;  defensible ;  as,  the 
seizure  of  a  thief  is  always  warrantable  by  law  and  jue 
tice ;  falsehood  is  never  warrantable. 

His  meals  are  coarse  and  short,  his  employment  warrantable, 
his  sleep  certain  and  refreshing.  South, 

— War'rant-a-ble-ness,  re.  —  War'rant-a-Wy,  adv. 

War'ran-tee'  (-ran-te'),  n.  (Law)  The  person  to 
whom  a  warrant  or  warranty  is  made. 

War'rant-er  (w5r'rant-er),  re.  1.  One  who  warrants, 
gives  authority,  or  legaHy  empowers. 

2.  (Law)  One  who  assures,  or  covenants  to  assure; 
one  who  contracts  to  secure  another  in  a  right,  or  to 
make  good  any  defect  of  title  or  quality ;  one  who  gives 
a  warranty ;  a  guarantor  ;  as,  tbe  warranter  of  a  horse. 

War'rant-ise  (-Is),  re.  [OF.  warentise,  warandise,  go, 
rantise.  See  Warrant,  re.]  Authority ;  security  ;  war- 
ranty.    [Obs.]  Shak. 

War'rant-ise,  v.  i.    To  warrant.    [Obs.]       Hakluyt. 

War'rant-or  (-or),  re.     (Law'y  One  who  warrants. 

War'rant-y  (-y),  n. ;  pi.  Warranties  (-Tz).  [OF. 
warantie,  F.  garantie.  See  Warrant,  re.,  and  cf.  Guar- 
anty.] 1.  (Anc.  Law)  A  covenant  real,  whereby  the 
grantor  of  an  estate  of  freehold  and  his  heirs  were  bound 
to  warrant  and  defend  the  title,  and,  in  case  of  eviction 
by  title  paramount,  to  yield  other  lands  of  equal  value 
in  recompense.  This  warranty  has  long  since  become 
obsolete,  and  its  place  supplied  by  personal  covenants 
for  title.  Among  these  is  the  covenant  oj  warranty, 
which  runs  with  the  land,  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  real 
covenant.  Kent. 

2.  (Modern  Law)  An  engagement  or  undertaking, 
express  or  implied,  that  a  certain  fact  regarding  the  sub- 
ject of  a  contract  is,  or  shall  be,  as  it  is  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly declared  or  promised  to  be.  In  sales  of  goods  by 
persons  in.  possession,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  of 
title,  but,  as  to  the  quality  of  goods,  the  rule  of  every 
sale  is,  Caveat  emptor.  Chitty.    Bouvier. 

3.  (Insurance  Law)  A  stipulation  or  engagement  by 
a  party  insured,  that  certain  things,  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject of  insurance,  or  affecting  the  risk,  exist,  or  shall  ex- 
ist, or  have  been  done,  or  shall  be  done.  Tliese  warrant- 
ies, when  express,  should  appear  in  the  policy ;  but  there 
are  certain  implied  warranties.  Bouvier. 

4.  Justificatory  mandate  or  precept ;  authority ;  war- 
rant.    [P.]  Shak. 

If  they  disobey  any  precept,  that  is  no  excuse  te  us,  nor  gives 
us  any  warranty  ...  to  disobey  likewise.  Ketilewell. 

5.  Security ;  warrant ;  guaranty. 

The  stamp  was  a  warranty  of  the  public.       Locke. 

Syn.  —  See  Guarantee. 

War'rant-y,  v.  t.    To  warrant ;  to  guarantee. 

War'ray  (-ra),  v.  t.  [OF.  werreier,  werrier,  guer- 
roier,  F.  guerroyer,  from  OF.  xverre  war,  F.  gueirre;  of 
German  origin.  See  War.]  To  make  war  upon.  [Obs.] 
Fairfax.     "  When  a  man  warraye<A  truth."       Chaucer. 

Warre  (war),  a.  [OE.  t^erre;  of  Scand.  erigin.  See 
Worse.]    Worse.     [Obs.] 

They  say  the  world  is  much  warre  than  it  wont    Sfr'^aer. 
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War'ren  (wBr'rSn),  n.  [OF.  waresne,  warenne,  ga- 
rene,  F.  garenne,  from  OF.  warer,  garer,  to  beware,  to 
take  care ;  of  Teutonic  origin ;  cf.  0H6.  waron.  (in 
comp.),  OS.  waron  to  talte  care,  to  observe,  alsin  to  E. 
waT^.  V142.  SeeWAKY.]  1.  {Eng.  LmcJ  (a)  A  pla.ce 
privileged,  by  prescription  or  grant  from  tlie  king,  for 
keeping  certain  animals  (as  hares,  conies,  partridges, 
pheasants,  etc.)  called  beasts  and  fowls  of  icarren.  Bur- 
rill,  (b)  A  privilege  which  one  has  iu  his  lauds,  '.y  royal 
grant  or  prescription,  of  hunting  and  taking  wild  beasts 
and  birds  of  warren,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  person 
not  entering  by  his  permission.  Spelman. 

They  wend  both  in  warren  and  in  waste.    Piers  Plowman. 

<S^^  The  warren  is  the  next  franchise  in  degree  to  the 
park ;  and  a  forest,  which  is  the  highest  in  dignity,  com- 
preliends  a  chase,  a  park,  and  a  free  warren. 

2.  A  piece  of  ground  for  the  breeding  of  rabbits. 

3.  A  place  for  keeping  fish,  in  a  river. 
War'ren-er  (wor'ren-er),  n.    The  keeper  of  a  warren. 
War'rl-an'gle  (w5r'ri-an'g'l),  n.    {Zool.')  See  "Wabi- 

ANGLE.     \Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.~\ 

War'rie  (war'rT),  v.  t.     See  Wakte.     [OJs.] 

War'rln  (wSr'rTn),  n.  [From  a  native  name.]  {Zo- 
ol.) An  Australian  lorikeet  {Trickoglossus  nmUicolor) 
remarkable  for  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of  its  colors  ;  — 
called  also  blue-bellied  lorikeet,  and  blue-bellied  parrot. 

War'rlor  (war'yer  or  wor'rT-er;  277),  n.  [OE.  wer- 
reour,  OF.  werreour,  guerreor,  from  guerre,  werre,  war. 
See  Wab,  and  Wakrat.]  A  man  engaged  or  experienced 
iu  war,  or  in  the  military  life  ;  a  soldier ;  a  champion. 

Warriors  old  with  ordered  spear  and  shield.       Milton. 

Warrior  ant  (Zool.),  a  reddish  ant  (Formica  sanguinea) 
native  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  one  of  the  species 
which  move  in  armies  to  capture  and  enslave  other  ants. 

Wai'llor-ess,  n.    A  female  warrior.    [06.S.]    Spenser. 

War'ry  (war'ry),  V.  t.    See  Warye.     [Oto.] 

War'saw  (war'sa),  ra.  {Zool.)  {a)  The  black  grouper 
{Epinephelus  nigri'tus)  of  the  southern  coasts  of  the 
United  States.     (6)  The  jewfish ;  —  called  also  gicasa. 

Wart  (wart),  n.  [OE.  werte,  AS.  wearte ;  akin  to  D. 
wrat,  G.  loarze,  OHG.  loarza,  Icel.  varta,  Sw.  varta,  Dan. 
vorle ;  perh.  orig.,  a  growth,  and  akin  to  E.  wort;  or 
cf.  L.  verruca  wart.]  1.  {Med.)  A  small,  usually  bard, 
tumor  on  the  skin  formed  by  enlargement  of  its  vascular 
papillae,  and  thickening  of  the  epidermis  which  covers 
them. 

2.  An  excrescence  or  protuberance  more  or  less  re- 
sembling a  true  wart;  specifically  {Boi.),  a  glandular 
excrescence  or  hardened  protuberance  on  plants. 

Fig  wart.  Moist  wart  (Med.),  a  soft,  bright  red,  pointed 
or  tufted  tumorfound  aboutthe  genitals,  often  massed  into 
groups  of  large  size.  It  is  a  variety  of  condyloma.  Called 
also  pointed  wart,  venereal  wart.  L.  A.  Duhring.  —  Wart 
cresB  (Bot.),  the  swine's  cress.  See  under  Swine.  —Wart 
enake  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  East  Indian 
colubrine  snakes  of  the  genus  Acrochordus^  having  the 
body  covered  with  wartlike  tubercles  or  spmose  scales, 
and  lacking  cephalic  plates  and  ventral  scutes.  —  Wart 
Bpnrge(£o<.),  a  kind  of  wstTtv/oit  (Euphorbia  Belioscopia). 

Wart'ed,  a.  {Boi.)  Having  little  knobs  on  the  sur- 
face ;  verrucose  ;  as,  a  loarted  capsule. 

Wart'  hog'  (h5g').  {Zool.)  Either  one  of  two  species 
of  large,  savage 
African  wild  hogs 
of  the  genus  Pha- 
cochcerus.  These 
animals  have  a 
pair  of  large, 
rough,  fleshy  tu- 
bercles behind  the 
tusks  and  a  second 
pair  behind  the 
eyes.  The  tusks 
are  large  and 
strong,  and  both 
pairs  curve  up- 
ward. The  body  is  scantily  covered  with  bristles,  but 
there  is  a  long  dorsal  mane.  The  South  African  species 
(Phacochcerus  JElMopicus)  is  the  best  known.  Called 
also  vlacke  vark.  The  second  species  {P.  Mliani)  is 
native  of  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Wartless,  a.    Having  no  wart. 

Wart'weed'  (-wed'),  n.    {Bot.)  Same  as  Wabtwoet. 

Wart'WOrt'  (-wQrt'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  name  given  to  sev- 
eral plants  because  they  were  thought  to  be  a  cure  for 
warts,  as  a  kind  of  spurge  {Euphorbia  Helioscopia),  and 
the  nipplewort  {Lampsana  communis). 

Wart'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Having  warts ;  full  of  warts ; 
overgrown  with  warts ;  as,  a  loarty  leaf. 

2.  Of  the  nature  of  warts ;  as,  a  warty  excrescence. 

Warty  egg  (Zool.),  a  marine  univalve  shell  (Ovulum 
verrucosum),  having  the  surface  covered  with  wartlike 
elevations. 

War'wlck-lte  (war'wTk-it),  n.  {Min.)  A  dark  brown 
or  black  mineral,  occurring  in  prismatic  crystals  im- 
bedded in  limestone  near  Warwick,  New  York.  It  con- 
sists of  the  borate  and  titanate  of  magnesia  and  iron. 

War'worn'  (-worn'),  a.  Worn  with  military  service ; 
as,  a  warv)or7i  soldier  ;  a  warworn  coat.  Shak. 

Wa'ry  (wa'rj),  a.  \_Compar.  Warier  (wa'rT-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Wariest.]  [OE.  war,  AS.  wser ;  akin  to  Icel. 
varr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  var,  Goth,  wars,  G.  %Kwahr  aware, 
OHG.  wara  notice,  attention,  Gr.  opav  to  see.  Cf. 
Aware,  Garment,  Garnish,  Garrison,  Panorama.Wakd, 
r.  t..  Ware,  a.,  Warren.]  1.  Cautious  of  danger;  care- 
fully watching  and  guarding  against  deception,  artifices, 
and  dangers ;  timorously  or  suspiciously  prudent ;  circu/n- 
spect;  scrupulous;  careful.    "  Bear  a  wan/ eye. "  Shah. 

We  should  be  wary,  therefore,  what  persecutron  we  rniso 
egainst  the  living  labors  of  public  men.  Milton. 

2.  Characterized  by  caution  ;  guarded  ;  careful. 

It  belioveth  our  words  to  be  wary  and  few.        Hooker. 

Syn.  —  Cautious ;  circumspect ;  watchful.  See  Cau- 
notis. 


Ethiopian  Wart  Hog 
(Pkacochcet-us  jEthiopicus). 


War'ye  (war'I),  v.  t.  [AS.  wergian,  wyrgean.  Cf. 
Worry.]  To  curse  ;  to  execrate ;  to  condemn  ;  also,  to 
vex.  \_Obs.']  [SpeUed  also  warrie,  worry,  and  wary.'] 
"  Whom  I  thus  blame  and  warye."  Chaucer. 

Was  (woz).  [AS.  wies,  2d  pers.  wsere,  3d  pers.  wies, 
pi.  U'neron,  with  the  inf.  wesan  to  be ;  akin  to  D.  we- 
zen,  imp.  was,  OHG.  wesan,  imp.  was,  G.  wesen,  n.,  a 
being,  essence,  war  was,  Icel.  vera  to  be,  imp.  var,  Goth. 
wisan  to  be,  to  dwell,  to  remain,  imp.  was,  Skr.  vas  to 
remain,  to  dvpell.  V148.  Cf.  Vernacular,  Wassail, 
Were,  «.]  The  first  and  third  persons  singular  of  the 
verb  be,  in  the  indicative  mood,  preterit  (imperfect) 
tense  ;  as,  I  ivas ;  he  icas. 

Wase  (was),  n.  [Cf.  Sw.  vase  a  sheaf.]  A  bundle  of 
straw,  or  other  material,  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  bur- 
dens carried  upon  tlie  head.     \_Prov.  Eng.]      Hallitvell. 

Wash  (vvSsh),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Washed  (wosht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Washing.]  [OE.  waschen,  AS.  was- 
can  ;  akin  to  D.  wasschen,  G.  waschen,  OHG.  wascan, 
Icel.  &  Sw.  vaska,  Dan.  vaske,  and  perhaps  to  E.  water. 
V150.]  1.  To  cleanse  by  ablution,  or  by  dipping  or 
rubbing  iu  water ;  to  apply  water  or  other  liquid  to  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing  ;  to  scrub  with  water,  etc.,  or 
as  with  water ;  as,  to  wash  the  hands  or  body ;  to  wash 
garments ;  to  icash  sheep  or  wool ;  to  wash  the  pave- 
ment or  floor  ;  to  wash  the  bark  of  trees. 

When  Pilate  saw  that  he  could  prevail  nothing,  ...  he  took 
water  and  loaslterl  his  hands  belore  the  multitude,  saying,  I  am 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person.  Matt,  xxvii.  24. 

2.  To  cover  with  water  or  any  liquid ;  to  wet ;  to  fall 
on  and  moisten  ;  hence,  to  overiiovir  or  dash  against ;  as, 
waves  wash  the  shore. 

Fresh-blown  roses  washed  with  dew.  Milton. 

[The  landscape]  washed  with  a  cold,  gray  mist.  Longfelloiv. 

3.  To  waste  or  abrade  by  the  force  of  water  in  motion  ; 
as,  heavy  rains  wash  a  road  or  an  embankment. 

4.  To  remove  by  washing ;  to  take  away  by,  or  as  by, 
the  action  of  water ;  to  drag  or  draw  off,  as  by  the  tide  ; 

—  often  with  atoay,  off,  out,  etc. ;  as,  to  wash  dirt  from 
the  hands. 

Arise,  and  be  baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins.  Acta  xxii.  16. 
The  tide  will  wash  you  off.  Shak. 

5.  To  cover  with  a  thin  or  watery  coat  of  color ;  to 
tint  lightly  and  thinly. 

6.  To  overlay  with  a  thin  coat  of  metal;  as,  steel 
washed  with  silver. 

To  wash  gold,  etc.,  to  treat  earth  or  gravel,  or  crushed 
ore,  with  water,  in  order  to  separate  the  gold  or  other 
metal,  or  metallic  ore,  througli  their  superior  gravity. 

—  To  wash  the  hands  of.    See  under  Hand. 
Wash,  v.  i.     1.  To  perform  the  act  of  ablution. 

Wash  iu  Jordan  seven  times.  2  Kings  v.  10. 

2.  To  clean  anything  by  rubbing  or  dipping  it  in  wa- 
ter ;  to  perform  the  business  of  cleansing  clothes,  ore, 
etc.,  in  water.     "  She  can  wash  and  scour."  Shak. 

3.  To  bear  without  injury  the  operation  of  being 
washed;  as,  some  calicoes  do  not  wasA.     ICollog.l 

4.  To  be  wasted  or  worn  away  by  the  action  of  water, 
as  by  a  running  or  overflowing  stream,  or  by  the  dashing 
of  the  sea ;  —  said  of  a  road,  a  beach,  etc. 

Wash,  n.  1.  The  act  of  washing ;  an  ablution ;  a 
cleansing,  wetting,  or  dashing  with  water ;  hence,  a  quan- 
tity, as  of  clothes,  washed  at  once. 

2.  A  piece  of  ground  washed  by  the  action  of  a  sea 
or  river,  or  sometimes  covered  and  sometimes  left  dry  ; 
the  shallowest  part  of  a  river,  or  arm  of  the  sea ;  also,  a 
bog ;  a  marsh ;  a  fen ;  as,  the  washes  in  Lincolnshire. 
"  The  Wash  of  Edmonton  so  gay."  Cowper. 

These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them.        Shak. 

3.  Substances  collected  and  deposited  by  the  action  of 
water  ;  as,  the  wash  of  a  sewer,  of  a  river,  etc. 

The  wash  of  pastures,  iields,  commons,  and  roads,  where  rain 
water  hath  a  long  time  settled.  Mortimer. 

4.  Waste  liquid,  the  refuse  of  food,  the  collection 
from  washed  dishes,  etc.,  from  a  kitchen,  often  used 
as  food  for  pigs.  Shak. 

5.  {Distilling)  {a)  The  fermented  wort  before  the 
spirit  is  extracted.  (6)  A  mixture  of  dunder,  molasses, 
water,  and  scumniings,  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  dis- 
tillation. B.  Edwards. 

6.  That  vrith  which  anything  is  washed,  or  wetted, 
smeared,  tinted,  etc.,  upon  the  surface.     Specifically:  — 

(a)  A  liquid  cosmetic  for  the  complexion. 

(b)  A  liquid  dentifrice. 

(c)  A  liquid  preparation  for  the  hair ;  as,  a  hair  wash, 
{d)  A  medical  preparation  in  a  liquid  form  for  exter- 
nal application  ;  a  lotion. 

(e)  {Painting)  A  thin  coat  of  color,  esp.  water  color. 
(/)  A  thin  coat  of  metal  laid  on  anything  for  beauty 
or  preservation. 

7.  {Naui.)  {a)  The  blade  of  an  oar,  or  the  thin  part 
which  enters  the  water.  (J)  The  backward  current  or 
disturbed  water  caused  by  the  action  of  oars,  or  of  a 
steamer's  screw  or  paddles,  etc. 

8.  The  flow,  swash,  or  breaking  of  a  body  of  water,  as 
a  wave  ;  also,  the  sound  of  it. 

9.  Ten  strikes,  or  bushels,  of  oysters.     \_Prov.  Eng."] 
Wash  ball,  a  ball  of  soap  to  be  used  in  washing  the 

hands  or  face.  Swift.  —  Wash  barrel  (Fisheries),  a  barrel 
nearly  full  of  si)lit  mackerel,  loosely  put  in,  and  after- 
ward filled  with  salt  water  in  order  to  soak  the  blood 
from  tlie  fish  before  salting.  —  Wash  bottle.  (Chem.)  (a) 
A  bottle  partially  filled  with  some  liquid  through  which 
gases  are  passed  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  them,  es- 
pecially by  removing  soluble  constituents,  (b)  A  w.iahing 
bottle.  See  under  Washing.  —  Wash  gilding.  See  Water 
gilding.  —  Wash  leather,  split  sheepskin  dressed  with  oil, 
in  imitation  of  chamois,  or  shannny,  and  used  for  dust- 
ing, cleaning  glass  or  plate,  etc. ;  also,  alumed,  or  bulf, 
leather  for  soldiers'  belts. 

Wash,  a.     1.  Washy;  weak.     [Ofc.?.] 

Their  bodies  of  so  weak  and  wash  a  temper.    Btau.  t(  Ft. 

2.  Capable  of  being  washed  without  injury ;  washable ; 
as,  wash  goods.     IColloq.'] 


Washer,  2. 


Wash'a-ble  (w8sh'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  washe(f 
without  damage  to  fabric  or  color. 

Wash'boaid'  (-bord'),  n.  1.  A  fluted,  or  ribbed,  board 
on  which  clothes  are  rubbed  in  washing  them. 

2.  A  board  rmming  round,  and  serving  as  a  facing  for, 
the  walls  of  a  room,  next  to  the  floor ;  a  mopboard. 

3.  {Naut.)  A  broad,  thin  plank,  fixed  along  the  gun- 
wale of  a  boat  to  keep  the  sea  from  breaking  inboard ; 
also,  a  plank  on  the  sill  of  a  lower  deck  port,  for  the 
same  purpose  ;  —  called  also  wasleboard.  3/ar.  Diet. 

^Vash'bOWl'  (-boi'),  n.  A  basin,  or  bowl,  to  hold  wa- 
ter for  washing  one's  hands,  face,  etc. 

Wash'dish'  (-dish'),  n.     1.  A  washbowl. 

2.  {Zool.)  Same  as  Washerwoman,  2.     IProv.  Eng."] 

Washed  (wSsht),  a.  {Zool.)  Appearing  as  if  over- 
laid witli  a  thin  layer  of  different  color  ;  —  said  of  the 
colors  of  certain  birds  and  insects. 

Wash'en  (wosh''n),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Wash.         Chaucer. 

Wash'er  (-er),  n.  [AS.  wsescere.]  1.  One  who,  or 
that  wliich,  washes. 

2.  A  ring    of    metal,   leather,   or  , 
other  material,  used  to  relieve  fric-  i 
tion,  to  secure  tightness  of  joints,  or 
for  other  purposes,  as  between  the 
hub  of  a  wheel  and  the  linchpin  or 
the  shoulder  of  the  axle,  beneath  the  head  of  a  screw,  etc. 

3.  {Plumbing)  A  fitting,  usually  having  a  plug,  ap' 
plied  to  a  cistern,  tub,  sink,  or  the  like,  and  forming 
the  outlet  opening. 

4.  {Zool.)  The  common  raccoon. 

5.  {Zool.)  Same  as  Washerwoman,  2.     \_Prov.  Eng."] 
Wash'er-man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Washermen  (-men).  A 

man  who  washes  clothes,  esp.  for  hire,  or  for  others. 

Wash'er- WOm'an(-w66m'an),  n.  ; pi.  Washerwomen 
(-wim'en).  1.  A  woman  who  washes  clotlies,  especially 
for  hire,  or  for  others. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  pied  wagtail;  —  so  called  iu  allusion 
to  its  beating  the  water  with  its  tail  while  tripping 
along  the  leaves  of  water  plants.     \_Prov.  Eng."] 

Wash'hOUse'  (-hous'),  n.  An  outbuilding  for  wash- 
ing, esp.  one  for  washing  clothes ;  a  laundry. 

Wash'i-ness  (w5sh'i-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  washy,  watery,  or  weak. 

Wash'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  of  one  who  washes;  the 
act  of  cleansing  with  water ;  ablution. 

2.  The  clothes  washed,  esp.  at  one  time ;  a  wash. 

Washing  bear  {Zool.),  the  raccoon.  —  Washing  bottlo 
(Chem.),  a  bottle  fitted  with  glass  tubes  passing  through 
the  cork,  so  that  on  blowing  into  one  of  the  tubes  a  stream 
of  water  issuing  from  the  otlier  may  be  directed  upon  any- 
thing to  be  washed  or  rinsed,  as  a  precipitate  upon  a  fil- 
ter, etc.  —  Washing  fluid,  a  liquid  used  as  a  cleanser,  and 
consisting  usually  of  alkaline  salts  resembling  soaps  in 
their  action.  —  Washing  machine,  a  machine  for  washing  ; 
specifically,  a  machine  for  washing  clothes.  —  Washing 
soda.  (Chem.)  See  /Sorfiam  carjona^e,  under  Sodidm. — 
Washing  stuff,  any  earthy  deposit  contaming  gold  enough 
to  pay  for  washing  it ;  —  so  called  among  gold  miners. 

Wash'ing-tO'ni-an  (w5sh'Ing-to'ni-an),  a.  1.  Pei> 
taining  to,  or  characteristic  of,  George  Washington ;  as,' 
a  Washingtonian  policy.  Lowell. 

2.  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  temperance  society 
and  movement  started  in  Baltimore  in  1840  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  total  abstinence,  —  ru  A  member  of  the  Wash- 
ingtonian Society. 

Wash'-olf  (-Sf ;  115),  a.  {Calico  Printing)  Capa- 
ble of  being  washed  off ;  not  permanent  or  durable ;  — 
said  of  colors  not  fixed  i>y  steaming  or  otherwise. 

Wash'OUt'  (-out'),  n.  The  washing  out  or  away  of 
earth,  etc.,  especially  of  a  portion  of  the  bed  of  a  road  or 
railroad  by  a  fall  of  rain  or  a  freshet ;  also,  a  place, 
especially  iu  the  bed  of  a  road  or  railroad,  where  the 
earth  has  been  washed  away. 

Wash'pot'  (-pSf),  n.  1.  A  pot  or  vessel  in  which 
anything  is  washed. 

2.  {Tin-Plate  Manuf.)  A  pot  containing  melted  tin 
into  wliich  the  plates  are  dipped  to  be  coated. 

Wash'Stand'  (-stSnd'),  n.  A  piece  of  furniture  hold- 
ing the  ewer  or  pitcher,  basin,  and  other  requisites  for 
washing  the  person. 

Wash'tuh'  (-tiib'),  n.  A  tub  iu  wliich  clothes  are 
washed. 

Wash'y  (wSsl/y),  a.  [From  Wash.]  1.  Watery; 
damp  ;  soft.     "  Washy  ooze."  3IiUon. 

2.  Lacking  substance  or  strength  ;  weak  ;  thin ;  dilute ; 
feeble  ;  as,  washy  tea ;  washy  resolutions. 

A  polish  .  .  .  not  over  thin  and  washy.    Sir  H.  Wotton. 

3.  Not  firm  or  hardy  ;  liable  to  sweat  profusely  with 
labor ;  as,  a  washy  horse.     [Local,  U.  <S.] 

Wa'site  (wa'sit),  ?j.  [See  Wasium.]  (il/i'n.)  A  vari- 
ety of  allanite  from  Sweden  supposed  to  contain  wasium. 

Wa'Si-um(wa'sT-um),n.  [NL.  So  called  from  TFoia, 
or  ]'asa,  the  name  of  a  former  royal  family  of  Sweden.] 
{Chem.)  A  rare  element  supposed  byBahrto  have  been 
extracted  from  wasite,  but  now  identified  with  thorium. 

Wasp  (w5sp),  n.  [OE.  waspe,  AS.  wveps,  ica'/i;  akin 
to  D.  ice.tp,  G.  wespe,  OHG.  wajfsa,  wefsa,  Lith.  rapsa 
gailfly,  Russ.  osa  wasp,  L.  vespa,  and  perhaps  to  E. 
7reare.1  {Zoi'/l.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  sting- 
ing hymenoptorous  insects,  esp.  any  of  the  numerous 
species  of  the  genus  Vespa,  which  includes  the  true,  or 
social,  wasps,  some  of  which  are  called  yellow  jackets. 

(t^r*  The  social  wasps  make  a  complex  series  of  combs, 
of  a  substance  like  stiff  paper,  often  of  large  size,  and 
protect  them  by  a  paperliko  covering.  The  larvie  are 
reared  in  the  cells  of  the  combs,  and  eat  insects  and  insect 
larvm  brought  to  them  by  the  adults,  but  the  latter  feed 
mainly  on  the  honey  and  pollen  of  flowers,  and  on  the 
swoet  juices  of  fruit.    See  Jllv.'!t.  in  Appendix. 

Bigger  wasp,  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  solitary 
wasps  that  make  their  nests  in  burrows  which  they  dig 
in  the  ground,  as  the  sand  wasps.  ,Soe  Saiul  it'tisf*.  luulor 
Sand.  -  Mud  waip.  See  under  Mud.  —  Potter  wasp.  See 
under  Potter.  —  Wasp  fly,  a  species  of  fly  resembling  a 
wasp,  but  without  a  sting. 
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Wasp'lSh  (wSsp'Tsh),  a.  1.  Resembling  a  wasp  in 
{orm  ;  having  a  slender  waist,  like  a  wasp. 

2.  Quick  to  resent  a  trifling  affront ;  characterized  by 
enappishness ;  irritable ;  irascible  ;  petulant ;  snappish. 
He  was  naturally  a  waspish  and  hot  man.    Bp.  Hall. 
Much  do  I  suffer,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 
This  jealous,  waspish,  wrong-head,  rhyming  r^ce.     Pope. 
Syp.  —  Snappish ;  petulant ;  irritable ;  irascible ;  testy ; 
peevish ;  captious. 
— Wasp'ish-ly,  adv.  —  Wasp'lsh-ness,  n. 

Was'sail  (wSs'sIl),  n.  [AS.  wes  hal  (or  an  equiva- 
lent form  in  another  dialect)  be  in  health,  which  was  the 
,  form  of  drinking  a  health.  The  form  wes  is  imperative. 
See  Was,  and  Whole.]  1.  An  ancient  expression  of 
jood  wishes  on  a  festive  occasion,  especially  in  drinking 
to  some  one. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Walter 
Calenius,  that  this  lady  [Rowena],  the  daughter  of  Hengist, 
knelt  down  on  the  approach  of  the  king,  and,  presenting Tiim 
witfi  a  cup  of  wine,  exclaimed,  Lord  king  wees  heil,  that  is,  lit- 
erally. Health  be  to  you.  N.  Drake. 

2.  An  occasion  on  which  such  good  wishes  are  ex- 
pressed in  drinking  ;  a  drinking  bout ;  a  carouse.  "  In 
merry  tuassail  he  .  .  .  peals  his  loud  song."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night  and  takes  his  rouse. 
Keeps  wassail.  Shak. 

The  victors  abandoned  themselves  to  feasting  and  wasi^ail. 

Frescott. 

3.  The  liquor  used  for  a  wassail ;  esp.,  a  beverage  for- 
merly much  used  in  England  at  Christmas  and  other  fes- 
tivals, made  of  ale  (or  wine)  flavored  with  spices,  sugar, 
toast,  roasted  apples,  etc.  ;  — called  also  lamb's  wool. 

A  jolly  wassail  bowl, 

A  wassail  of  good  ale.  Old  Song. 

4.  A  festive  or  drinking  song  or  glee.     lObs.} 

Have  you  done  your  wassail?  'T  is  a  handsome,  drowsy 
ditty,  I  'll  assure  you.  Beau.  If  Fl. 

Was'sail,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  wassail,  or  to  a 
wassail ;  convivial ;  as,  a  luassail  bowl.  "  A  wassail  can- 
dle, my  lord,  all  tallow."  Shak. 

Wassail  bowl,  a  bowl  in  which  wassail  was  mixed,  and 

? laced  upon  the  table.  "Spiced  wassail  bowl."  J. 
letcher.  "When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  butler 
brought  in  a  huge  silver  vessel.  .  .  .  Its  appearance  was 
hailed  with  acclamation,  being  the  wassail  bowl  so  re- 
nowned in  Christmas  festivity."  W.  Irving. — Wassail 
cup,  a  cup  from  which  wassail  was  drunk. 
Was'sail,  V.  i.  To  hold  a  wassail ;  to  carouse. 
Spending  all  the  day,  and  good  part  of  the  night,  in  dancing, 
caroling,  aud  wassailing.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Was'sall-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  drinks  wassail ;  one  who 
engages  in  festivity,  especially  in  drinking ;  a  reveler. 
The  rudeness  and  swilled  insolence 
Of  such  late  luassailers.  Milton. 

Wast  (w5st).  The  second  person  singular  of  the  verb 
Je,  in  the  indicative  mood,  imperfect  tense;  —  now  used 
only  in  solemn  or  poetical  style.    See  Was. 

Wast'age  (wast'Sj ;  48),  n.  Loss  by  use,  decay,  evap- 
oration, leakage,  or  the  like ;  waste. 

Waste  (wast),  a.  [OE.  wast,  OP.  wast,  from  L.  vas- 
tus, influenced  by  the  kindred  German  word ;  cf.  OHG. 
wuosii,  G.  w'jist,  OS.  ivosti,  D.  looest,  AS.  weste.  Cf. 
Vast.]  1.  Desolate ;  devastated ;  stripped ;  bare ;  hence, 
dreary ;  dismal ;  gloomy ;  cheerless. 

The  dismal  situation  waste  and  wild.  Milton. 

His  heart  became  appalled  as  he  gazei  forward  into  the  waste 
darkness  of  futurity.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  Lying  unused ;  unproductive ;  worthless ;  value- 
less ;  refuse ;  rejected ;  as,  waste  land  ;  waste  paper. 

But  his  tvaste  words  returned  to  him  in  vain.    Spenser. 
Not  a  waste  or  needless  sound. 
Till  we  come  to  holier  ground.  Milton. 

HI  day  which  made  this  beauty  waste.      Emerson. 

3,  Lost  for  want  of  occupiers  or  use  ;  superfluous. 

And  strangled  with  her  waste  fertility.  Milton. 
Waste  gate,  a  gate  by  which  the  superfluous  water  of  a 
reservoir,  or  the  like,  is  discharged.  —  Waste  paper.  See 
under  Paper.  —  V/aste  pipe,  a  pipe  for  carrying  off 
waste,  or  superfluous,  water  or  other  fluids.  Speciflcally : 
(a)  (Steam  Boilers)  An  escape  pipe.  See  under  Escape. 
(6)  (Plumhiny)  The  outlet  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  a  bowl, 
tub,  sink,  or  the  like.  —  Waste  steam,  (a)  Steam  which  es- 
capes from  a  safety  valve,  or  leaks  from  the  machinery 
into  the  air.  (J)  Exhaust  steam.  —  Waste  trap,  a  trap  for 
a  waste  pipe,  as  of  a  sink. 

Waste,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wasted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Wasting.]  [OE.  wasten,  OF.  waster,  guaster,  gaster, 
P.  gater  to  spoil,  L.  vastare  to  devastate,  to  lay  waste, 
fr.  vastus  waste,  desert,  uncultivated,  ravaged,  vast,  but 
influenced  by  a  kindred  German  word ;  cf.  OHG.  wuos- 
ten,  G.  wusten,  AS.  westan.  See  Waste,  a.]  1.  To  bring 
to  ruin ;  to  devastate  ;  to  desolate  ;  to  destroy. 

Thou  barren  ground,  whom  winter's  wrath  hath  wasted. 
Art  made  a  mirror  to  behold  my  plight.  Spenser. 

The  Tiber 
Insults  our  walls,  and  wastes  our  fruitful  grounds.    Dnjden. 

2.  To  wear  away  by  degrees ;  to  impair  gradually ;  to 
diminish  by  constant  loss ;  to  use  up ;  to  consume ;  to 
spend ;  to  wear  out. 

Until  your  carcasses  be  wasted  in  the  wilderness.    Num.  xiv.  33. 

O,  were  I  able 

To  waste  it  all  myself,  and  leave  ye  none  1        Milton. 

Here  condemned 

To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain.  Milton. 

Wasted  by  such  a  course  of  life,  the  infirmities  of  age  daily 

grew  on  him.  Robertson. 

3.  To  spend  unnecessarily  or  carelessly;  to  employ 
prodigally ;  to  expend  without  valuable  result ;  to  apply 
to  useless  purposes  ;  to  lavish  vainly ;  to  squander  ;  to 
^ause  to  be  lost ;  to  destroy  by  scattering  or  injury. 

The  younger  son  gathered  all  together,  and  .  .  .  wasted  his 
substance  with  riotous  living.  Luke  xv.  13. 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.  Gray. 

4.  {Law)  To  damage,  impair,  or  injure,  as  an  estate. 


voluntarily,  or  by  suffering  the  buildings,  fences,  etc, 
to  go  to  decay. 
Syn.  — To  squander;  dissipate;  lavish;  desolate. 
Waste  (wast),  V.  i.  1.  To  be  diminished  ;  to  lose  bulk, 
substance,  strength,  value,  or  the  like,  gradually ;  to  be 
consumed ;  to  dwindle  ;  to  grow  less. 

The  time  wasteth  night  and  day.  Chaucer. 

The  barrel  of  meal  shall  not  waste.    I  Kings  xvii.  14. 

But  man  dieth,  and  wasteth  away.       Job  xiv.  10. 

2.    (Sporting)  To  procure  or  sustain  a  reduction  of 

flesh  ;  — said  of  a  jockey  in  preparation  for  a  race,  etc. 

Waste,  n.  [OE.  ivaste ;  cf.  the  kindred  AS.  westen, 
OHG.  wosti,  wuosti,  G.   wiiste.     See  WASTi;,  a.  &  f.] 

1.  The  act  of  wasting,  or  the  state  of  being  wasted  ; 
a  squandering ;  needless  destruction ;  useless  consump- 
tion or  expenditure ;  devastation ;  loss  without  equivalent 
gain  ;  gradual  loss  or  decrease,  by  use,  wear,  or  decay  ; 
as,  a  waste  of  property,  time,  labor,  words,  etc.  "  Waste 
...  of  catel  and  of  time."  Chaucer. 

For  all  this  waste  of  wealth,  and  loss  of  blood.    Milton. 

He  will  never  .  . .  in  the  way  of  waste,  attempt  us  again.  Shak. 

Little  ivastes  in  great  establishments,  constantly  occurring, 

may  defeat  the  energies  of  a  mighty  capital.  L.  Beccher. 

2.  That  which  is  wasted  or  desolate ;  a  devastated, 
uncultivated,  or  wild  country ;  a  deserted  region ;  an  un- 
occupied or  unemployed  space  ;  a  dreary  void ;  a  desert ; 
a  wilderness.     "  The  wastes  of  Nature."  Emerson. 

All  the  leafy  nation  sinks  at  last. 
And  Vulcan  rides  in  triumph  o'er  the  waste.    Driiden. 
The  gloomy  wa.^^te  of  waters  which  bears  his  name  is  his 
tomb  and  his  monument.  Bancroft. 

3.  That  which  is  of  no  value ;  worthless  remnants  ; 
refuse.  Speciflcally :  Remnants  of  cops,  or  other  refuse 
resulting  from  the  working  of  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  and 
the  like,  used  for  wiping  machinery,  absorbing  oil  in  the 
axle  boxes  of  railway  cars,  etc. 

4.  (Laio)  Spoil,  destruction,  or  injury,  done  to  houses, 
woods,  fences,  lands,  etc.,  by  a  tenant  for  life  or  for 
years,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  of  him  in  reversion 
or  remainder. 

m^^  Waste  is  voluntary,  as  by  pulling  down  buildings ; 
or  permissive,  as  by  suiiering  them  to  fall  for  want  of 
necessary  repairs.  Whatever  does  a  lasting  damage  to 
the  freehold  is  a  waste.  Blackstone. 

5.  (Mining)  Old  or  abandoned  workings,  whether  left 
as  vacant  space  or  filled  with  refuse. 

Syn.  —  Prodigality ;  diminution  ;  loss ;  dissipation  ; 
destruction  ;  devastation ;  havoc ;  desolation  ;  ravage. 

Waste1)as'ket  (-bas'kSt),  n.  A  basket  used  in  offices, 
libraries,  etc.,  as  a  receptacle  for  waste  paper. 

WasteT)Oard'(-bord' ),?!..   (Nr.ul.)  See  Washboard,  3. 

Waste'liook'  (-b5ok'),  n.  (Com.)  A  book  in  which 
rough  entries  of  transactions  are  made,  previous  to  their 
being  carried  into  the  journal. 

Waste'ful  (-ful),  a.  1.  Full  of  waste ;  destructive 
to  property ;  ruinous ;  as,  wasteful  practices  or  negli- 
gence ;  wasteful  expenses. 

2.  Expending,  or  tending  to  expend,  property,  or  that 
which  is  valuable,  in  a  needless  or  useless  manner ;  lavish ; 
prodigal ;  as,  a  wasteful  person ;  a  wasteful  disposition. 

3.  Waste ;  desolate ;  unoccupied  ;  untilled.     [06s.] 

In  wilderness  and  wastqfid  deserts  strayed.    Spenser. 
Syn.  — Lavish;  profuse;  prodigal;  extravagant. 
—  Waste'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Waste'ful-ness,  n. 

Was'tel  (w5s'tSl),  n.  [OF.  wastel,  gastel,  P.  gateau, 
LL.  wastellus,  fr.  MHG.  wastel  a  kind  of  bread ;  cf.  OHG. 
&  AS.  wist  food.]  A  kind  of  white  and  fine  bread  or 
cake ;  —  called  also  wastel  bread,  and  wastel  cake.  [06s.] 
Roasted  flesh  or  milk  and  wastel  bread.  Chaucer. 
The  simnel  bread  and  wastel  cakes,  which  were  only  used  at 
the  tables  of  the  highest  nobility.  Sir  iV.  Scott. 

Waste'ness  (wast'nes),  n.    1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  waste  ;  a  desolate  state  or  condition ;  desolation. 
A  day  of  trouble  and  distress,  a  day  of  ivasteness.    Zeph.  i.  15. 
2.  That  which  is  waste ;  a  desert ;  a  waste.    [2?.] 
Through  woods  and  wasteness  wide  him  daily  sought.    Spenser. 
Wast'er  (-er),  a.    [OE.  wastour,  OF.  wasteor,  gasteor. 
See  Waste,  v.  t.']     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wastes ; 
one  who  squanders ;  one  who  consumes  or  expends  ex- 
travagantly ;  a  spendthrift ;  a  prodigal. 

He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a 

great  waster.  Prov.  xviii.  9. 

Sconces  are  great  wasters  of  candles.  Swift- 

2.  An  imperfection  in  the  wick  of  a  candle,  causing  it 
to  waste ;  —  called  also  a  thief.  Halliwell. 

3.  A  kind  of  cudgel ;  also,  a  blunt-edged  sword  used 
as  a  foil. 

Half  a  dozen  of  veneys  at  wasters  with  a  good  fellow  for  a 
broken  head.  Bean.  &;  Fl. 

Being  unable  to  wield  the  intellectual  arms  of  reason,  they 
are  fain  to  betake  them  unto  wasters.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Waste'thrilt'  (-thriff),  ».     A  spendthrift.     \_Obs.'\ 

Waste'weir'  (-wer'),  n.  An  overfall,  or  weir,  for  the 
escape,  ov  overflow,  of  superfluous  water  from  a  canal, 
reservoir,  pond,  or  the  like. 

Wast'ing,  a.  Causing  waste ;  also,  undergoing  waste ; 
diminishing ;  as,  a  wasting  disease  ;  a  ivasting  fortune. 

Wasting  palsy  (Med.),  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
See  under  Progressive. 

Wast'or  (-er),  n.  A  waster;  a  thief.  [Obs.  or  J?.] 
[Written  also  vjastour.']  Chaucer.    Southey. 

Wast'0-rel  (-o-rSl),  n.    See  Wastrel.    [06s.] 

Wast'rel  (-rel),  n.  1.  Any  waste  thing  or  substance ; 
as :  (a)  Waste  land  or  common  land.  [06s.]  Carew. 
(6)  A  profligate.  \_Prov.  Jlng.]  (c)  A  neglected  child  ; 
a  street  Arab.     lEng.J 

2.  Anytliing  cast  away  as  bad  or  useless,  as  imperfect 
bricks,  china,  etc.     [06s.  or  Pro?).  Eng."] 

Watch  (woch),  n.  [OE.  wacche,  AS.  wsecce,  fr.  loa- 
cian  to  wake  ;  akin  to  D.  wacht,  waak,  G.  wacht,  loache. 
■^134.    See  Wake,  v.  t'.]     1.  The  act  of  watching  ;  for- 


bearance of  sleep ;  vigil ;  wakeful,  vigilant,  or  constantly 
observant  attention  ;  close  observation  ;  guard ;  preserv- 
ative or  preventive  vigilance ;  formerly,  a  watching  or 
guarding  by  night. 

Shepherds  keeping  watch  by  night.  Milton. 

All  the  long  night  their  mournful  watch  they  keep.    Addison, 

^ff^  Watch  was  formerly  distinguished  from  ward,  the 
former  signifying  a  watching  or  guarding  by  night,  and 
the  latter  a  watching,  guarding,  or  protectnig  by  day. 
Hence,  they  were  not  unfrequently  used  together,  espe- 
cially in  the  phrase  to  keep  ivaich  aitd  ward,  to  deaote 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  vigilance  or  protection,  or 
both  watching  and  guarding.  This  distinction  is  now 
rarely  recognized,  watch  being  used  to  signify  a  watchuig 
or  guarding  both  by  night  and  by  day,  and  tcard,  which 
is  now  rarely  used,  having  simply  the  meaning  of  guard, 
or  protection,  without  reference  to  time. 

Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  tvard.    Spetiser. 

Ward,  guard,  or  custodia,  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  daytime, 
in  order  to  apprehend  rioters,  and  robbers  on  the  highway.  .  .  . 
Watch,  is  properly  applicable  to  the  ni^ht  only,  .  .  .  and  it  be- 
gins when  ward  ends,  and  ends  when  that  begins.     Blackstone. 

2.  One  who  watches,  or  those  who  watch ;  a  watch- 
man, or  a  body  of  watchmen  ;  a  sentry ;  a  guard. 

Pilate  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  a  watch;  go  your  way,  make 
it  as  sure  as  ye  can.  Matt,  xxvii.  65. 

3.  The  post  or  office  of  a  watchman ;  also,  the  place 
where  a  watchman  is  posted,  or  where  a  guard  is  kept. 

He  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch.  Shak. 

4.  The  period  of  the  night  during  which  a  person  does 
duty  as  a  sentinel,  or  guard  ;  the  time  from  the  placing 
of  a  sentinel  till  his  relief ;  hence,  a  division  of  the  night. 

I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill.  Shak. 

Might  we  but  hear  .  .  . 
Or  whistle  from  the  lodge,  or  village  cock 
Count  the  night  watches  to  his  feathery  dames.    Milton. 

5.  A  small  timepiece,  or  chronometer,  to  be  carried 
about  the  person,  the  machinery  of  which  is  moved  by 
a  spring. 

513^  Watches  are  often  distinguished  by  the  kind  of 
escapement  used,  as  an  anchor  watch,  a  lever  toatch,  a 
chronometer  watch,  etc.  (see  the  Note  under  Escapement, 
M.,  3) ;  also,  by  the  kind  of  case,  as  a  gold  or  silver  watch, 
an  open-faced  watch,  a  hunting  watch,  or  hunter,  etc. 

6.  (Naut.)  (a)  An  allotted  portion  of  time,  usually 
four  hours,  for  standing  watch,  or  being  on  deck  ready  for 
duty.  Cf.  Dogwatch.  (6)  That  part,  usually  one  half, 
of  the  officers  and  crew,  who  together  attend  to  the 
working  of  a  vessel  for  an  allotted  time,  usually  four 
hours.  The  two  watches  are  designated  as  the^ort  watch, 
and  the  starboard  watch. 

Anchor  watch  (Naut.),  a  detail  of  one  or  more  men  who 
keep  watch  on  deck  when  a  vessel  is  at  anchor.  —  To  be 
on  the  watch,  to  be  looking  steadily  for  some  event.  — 
Watch  and  ward  (Law),  the  charge  or  care  of  certain  offi- 
cers to  keep  a  watch  by  night  and  a  guard  by  day  in 
towns,  cities,  and  other  districts,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace.  Wharton.  Burrill.  —  Watch  and  watch 
(Naut.),  the  regular  alternation  in  being  on  watch  and 
off  watch  of  the  two  watches  into  which  a  ship's  crew 
is  commonly  divided.  —Watch  barrel,  the  brass  box  in  a 
watch,  containing  the  mainspring.  —  Watch  bell  (Naut.), 
a  bell  struck  when  tlie  half-hour  glass  is  run  out,  or  at 
the  end  of  each  half  hour.  Croto.  —  Watch  bill  (Naut.), 
a  list  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  ship  as  divided  into 
watches,  vrith  their  stations.  Totlen.  —  Watch  case,  the 
case,  or  outside  covering,  of  a  watch ;  also,  a  case  for  hol4- 
ing  a  watch,  or  in  which  it  is  kept.  —  Watch  chain.  Same 
as  Watch  guard,  below.  —  Watch  clock,  a  watchman's 
clock ;  see  under  Watchman.  —  Watch  fire,  a  fire  lighted 
at  night,  as  a  signal,  or  for  the  use  of  a  watch  or  guard. 
—  Watch  glass,  (a)  A  concavo-convex  glass  for  covering 
the  face,  or  dial,  of  a  watch  ;  —  also  called  watch  crystal. 
(6)  (Naut.)  A  half-hour  glass  used  to  measure  the  time 
of  a  watch  on  deck.  —  Watch  guard,  a  chain  or  cord  by 
which  a  watch  is  attached  to  the  person.  —  Watch  gun 
(Naut.),  a  gun  sometimes  fired  on  shipboard  at  8  p.  M., 
when  the  night  watch  begins.  —  Watch  light,  a  low-burn- 
ing lamp  used  by  watchers  at  night ;  formerly,  a  candle 
having  a  rush  wick.  —  Watch  night,  the  last  night  of  the 
year ;  —  so  called  by  the  Methodists,  Moravians,  and  oth- 
ers, who  observe  it  by  holding  religious  meetings  lasting 
until  after  midnight.  —  Watch  paper,  an  old-fashioned 
ornament  for  the  inside  of  a  watch  case,  made  of  paper 
cut  in  some  fanciful  design,  as  a  vase  with  flowers,  etc.  — 
Watch  tackle  (Naut.),  a  small,  handy  purchase,  consisting 
of  a  tailed  double  block,  and  a  single  block  with  a  hook. 

Watch  (woch),  v.  i.  [Cf .  AS.  wcBccan,  wacian.  V134. 
See  Watch,  n.,  Wake,  v.  i.]  1.  To  be  awake;  to  be  or 
continue  without  sleep  ;  to  wake  ;  to  keep  vigil. 

I  have  two  nights  watched  with  you.  Shak. 

Couldest  thou  not  watch  one  hour  ?    Mark  xiv.  37. 

2.  To  be  attentive  or  vigilant ;  to  give  heed ;  to  be  on 
the  lookout ;  to  keep  guard  ;  to  act  as  sentinel. 

Take  ye  heed,  watch  and  pray.      Mark  xiii.  33. 
The  Son  gave  signal  high 
To  the  bright  minister  that  watched.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  expectant ;  to  look  with  expectation ;  to  wait ; 
to  seek  opportunity. 

My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord  more  than  they  that  watch  for 
the  morning.  Ps.  cxxx.  6. 

4.  To  remain  awake  with  any  one  as  nurse  or  attend- 
ant ;  to  attend  on  the  sick  during  the  night ;  as,  to  watch 
with  a  man  in  a  fever. 

5.  (Naut.)  To  serve  the  purpose  of  a  watchman  by 
floating  properly  in  its  place ;  —  said  of  a  buoy. 

To  watch  over,  to  be  cautiously  observant  of ;  to  inspect, 
superintend,  and  guard. 

Watch,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Watched  (wocht) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Watching.]  1.  To  give  heed  to ;  to  observe 
the  actions  or  motions  of,  for  any  purpose ;  to  keep  in 
view ;  not  to  lose  from  sight  and  observation  ;  as,  to 
watch  a  rogue  ;  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  bill  in  the 
legislature. 

Saul  also  sent  messengers  unto  David's  house  to  watch  him, 

and  to  slay  him.  1  Sam.  xix.  H 

I  must  cool  a  little,  and  watch  my  opportunity.  Lander 

In  lazy  mood  I  watched  the  little  circles  die.   Longfellow 


ale,   senate,   c&ie,   &m,   arm,    ask,   final,   afil ;    eve,   event,   end,   fern,   lecent ;    ice,    idea,   xll ;    old,    obey,    drb,    5dd ; 
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2.  To  tend :  to  guard ;  to  have  in  keeping. 

And  flaming  ministers,  to  watch  and  tend 

Tlieir  earthy  charge.  Milton. 

Ppris  watched  the  fioclcs  in  the  groves  of  Ida.    Broome. 

Watch'dog'  (wSch'dSgO,  n.  A  dog  kept  to  watch  and 

guard  premises  or  property,  and  to  give  notice  of  the 

approach  of  intruders. 

Watch'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  watches ;  one  who  sits 
up  or  continues  awake  ;  a  diligent  observer ;  specifically, 
one  who  attends  upon  the  sick  during  the  night. 

Watch'es  (-Sz),  n.  pi.  (Bot.)  The  leaves  of  Sarrace- 
nia  flava.     See  Trumpets. 

WatCh'et  (-St),  a.     [Probably  from  P.  vaciet  bilberry, 
whortleberry  ;  c£.  L.  vaccinium  blueberry,  whortleberry.] 
Pale  or  light  blue.  [06s.]  "  Watchet  mantles."  Spenser. 
Who  stares  in  Germany  at  loatchei  eyes  ?       Dnjden. 
Watch'ful  (-f ul)>  a.     Full  of  watch  ;  vigilant ;  atten- 
tive ;  careful  to  observe  closely ;  observant  ;  cautious  ; 

—  with  of  before  the  thing  to  be  regulated  or  guarded  ; 
as,  to  be  watchful  of  one's  behavior ;  and  with  against  be- 
fore the  thing  to  be  avoided ;  as,  to  be  watchful  against 
the  growth  of  vicious  habits.  "  Many  a  watchful  night." 
Shak.     "Happy  !ffa/cA/i(i  shepherds."    Milton. 

'Twixt  prayer  and  watchful  love  his  heart  dividing.    Keile. 
Syn.  —  Vigilant ;  attentive ;  cautious ;  observant ;  cir- 
cuiBspect;  wakeful;  heedful. 

—  Watch'£ul-ly,  adv.  —  Watch'ful-ness,  n. 
Watch'house'  (-hous'),  n.  ;  pi.  Watchhouses  (-houz'- 

5z).     1.  A  house  in  which  a  watch  or  guard  is  placed. 

2.  A  place  where  persons  under  temporary  arrest  by 
the  police  of  a  city  are  kept ;  a  police  station ;  a  lockup. 

WatCh'malE'er  (-mak'er),  n.  One  whose  occupation 
is  to  make  and  repair  watches. 

Watch'man   (-man),    n.  ;    pi.    Watchmen    (-men). 

1.  One  set  to  watch ;  a  person  who  keeps  guard ;  a 
guard  ;  a  sentinel. 

2.  Specifically,  one  who  guards  a  building,  or  the  streets 
of  a  city,  by  night. 

Watchman  beetle  (Zool.),  the  European  dor.  — Watch- 
man's clock,  a  watchman's  detector  in  which  the  appa- 
ratus for  recording  the  times  of  visiting  several  sta- 
tions is  contained  within  a  single  clock.  —  Watchman's 
detector,  or  Watchman's  time  detector,  an  apparatus  for  re- 
cording the  time  when  a  watchman  visits  a  station  on  his 
rounds.  —  Watchman's  rattle,  an  instrument  having  at  the 
end  of  a  handle  a  revolving  arm,  which,  by  the  action  of 
a  strong  spring  upon  cogs,  produces,  when  in  motion,  a 
loud,  harsh,  rattling  sound. 

Watch'tow'er  (-tou'er),  n.  A  tower  on  which  a  sen- 
tinel is  placed  to  watch  for  enemies,  the  approach  of 
danger,  or  the  like. 

Watch'word'  (-wQrd'),  n.  1.  A  word  given  to  senti- 
nels, and  to  such  as  have  occasion  to  visit  the  guards, 
used  as  a  signal  by  which  a  friend  is  known  from  an 
enemy,  or  a  person  who  has  a  right  to  pass  the  watch 
from  one  who  has  not ;  a  countersign  ;  a  password. 

2.  A  sentiment  or  motto ;  esp.,  one  used  as  a  rallying 
cry  or  a  signal  for  action. 

Nor  deal  in  watchwords  overmuch.         Tennyson. 

Wa'ter  (wa'ter),  n.  [AS.  wseter  ;  akin  to  OS.  watar, 
OFries.  wetir,  weter,  LG.  &  D.  water,  G.  wasser,  OHG. 
wazzar,  Icel.  vatn,  Sw.  vatten,  Dan.  vand,  Goth,  wato, 
0.  Slav.  &  Russ.  voda,  Gr.  iiSaip,  Skr.  udan  water,  ud  to 
wet,  and  perhaps  to  L.  unda  wave.  V137.  Cf.  Dropsy, 
Htdba,  Ottek,  Wet,  Whisky.]  1.  The  fluid  which 
descends  from  the  clouds  in  rain,  and  which  forms  rivers, 
lakes,  seas,  etc.  "  We  wiU  drink  water.'''  Shak.  "Pow- 
ers of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth."    3Iilton. 

11^^  Pure  water  consists  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
H2O,  and  is  a  colorless,  odorless,  tasteless,  transparent 
liquid,  which  is  very  slightly  compressible.  At  its  maxi- 
mum density,  39°  Fahr.  or  4°  C,  it  is  the  standard  for 
specific  gravities,  one   cubic   centimeter  weighing   one 

fram.  It  freezes  at  32="  Pahr.  or  0^  C.  and  boils  at  212° 
ahr.  or  100°  C.  (see  Ice,  Steam).  It  is  the  most  impor- 
tant natural  solvent,  and  is  frequently  impregnated  with 
foreign  matter  which  is  mostly  removed  by  distillation ; 
hence,  r<iin  water  is  nearly  pure.    It  is  an  important  iu- 

fredient  in  the  tissue  of  animals  and  plants,  the  human 
ody  containing  about  two  thirds  its  weight  of  water. 

2.  A  body  of  water,  standing  or  flowing  ;  a  lake,  river, 
or  other  collection  of  water. 

Remembering  he  had  passed  over  a  small  water  a  poor  scholar 
When  first  coming  to  the  university,  he  kneeled.  Fuller. 

3.  Any  liquid  secretion,  humor,  or  the  like,  resembling 
water  ;  esp.,  the  urine. 

4.  (Pharm.)  A  solution  in  water  of  a  gaseous  or  read- 
ily volatile  substance  ;  as,  ammonia  Jfoto'.    U.  S.  Pharm. 

5.  The  limpidity  and  luster  of  a  precious  stone,  espe- 
cially a  diamond  ;  as,  a  diamond  of  the  first  water,  that 
is,  perfectly  pure  and  transparent.  Hence,  of  the  first 
water,  that  is,  of  the  first  excellence. 

6.  A  wavy,  lustrous  pattern  or  decoration  such  as  is 
imparted  to  linen,  silk,  metals,  etc.  See  Water,  v.  I. ,  3, 
Damask,  v.  t.,  and  Damaskeen. 

7.  An  addition  to  the  shares  representing  the  capital 
of  a  stock  company  so  that  the  aggregate  par  value  of 
the  shares  is  increased  while  their  value  for  investment 
Is  diminished,  or  "  diluted."     [Brokers'  Canf] 

(1^°"  Water  is  often  used  adjectively  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  many  self-explaining  compounds ;  as,  water  drain- 
age ;  water  gauge,  or  ivater-gauge ;  waterfowl,  water-fowl, 
or  water  fowl ;  water-heaten,  water-home,  water-civcled, 
wa;«r-gird!ed,  tvater-Ushed,  water-roclied,  etc. 

Hard  water.  See  under  Hard. —Inch  of  water,  a  unit 
of  measure  of  quantity  of  water,  being  the  (luantity  which 
will  flow  through  an  orifice  one  inch  square,  or  a  circular 
orifice  one  inch  In  diameter,  in  a  vertical  surface,  under 
a  stated  constant  head ;  also  called  miner's  inch,  and  iva- 
ler  inch.  The  shape  of  the  orifice  and  the  head  vary  in 
different  localities.  In  the  Western  United  States,  for 
hydraulic  raining,  the  standard  aperture  is  square  ntid  the 
head  from  4  to  9  inches  above  its  center.  In  Europe, 
lor  experimental  hydraulics,  the  orifice  is  usually  round 
and  the  head  from  ^  of  an  inch  to  1  inch  above  its  top. 

—  Mineral  waters,  waters  which  are  80  impregnated  with 
loreigu  ingredients,  such  as  gaseous,  sulphureous,  and 


saline  substances,  as  to  give  them  medicinal  properties, 
or  a  particular  flavor  or  temperature.  —  Soft  water,  water 
not  impregnated  with  lime  or  mineral  salts.  —  To  hold 
water.  See  under  Hold,  v.  t.—To  keep  one's  head  above 
water,  to  keep  afloat ;  fig.,  to  avoid  failure  or  sinking  in 
the  struggles  of  life.  [CoHoa.]  — To  make  water,  (a)  To 
pass  urine.  Swift.  (6)  (iVaw^.)  To  admit  water;  to  leak. 
—  Water  of  crystallization  (Chem.),  the  water  combined 
with  many  salts  in  their  crystalline  form.  This  water  is 
loosely,  but,  nevertheless,  chemically,  combined,  fo^  it  is 
held  in  fixed  and  definite  amount  for  each  substSnce  con- 
taining it.  Thus,  while  pure  copper  sulphate,  CUSO4, 
Is  a  wliite  amorplious  substance,  blue  vitriol,  the  crystal- 
lized form,  CuSOj.SHoO,  contains  five  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization.  —  Water  on  the  brain  {Med.),  hydro- 
cephalus. —  Water  on  the  chest  (Med.),  hydrothorax. 

(5^^  Other  phrases,  in  which  water  occurs  as  the  first 
element,  will  be  found  in  alphabetical  order  in  the  Vo- 
cabulary. 

Wa'ter  (wa'ter),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Watered  (-terd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Watering.]  [AS.  icseterian,  geicsete- 
rian.J  1.  To  wet  or  supply  with  water ;  to  moisten  ; 
to  overflow  with  water ;  to  irrigate ;  as,  to  water  land ; 
to  loater  flowers. 

With  tears  watering  the  ground.  Milton. 

Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  water  the  wood- 
lands. Longfellow. 

2.  To  supply  with  water  for  drink ;  to  cause  or  allow 
to  drink ;  as,  to  water  cattle  and  horses. 

3.  To  wet  and  calender,  as  cloth,  so  as  to  impart  to  it 
a  lustrous  appearance  in  wavy  lines  ;  to  diversify  with 
wavelike  lines;  as,  to  water  silk.    Cf.  Water,  n.,  6. 

4.  To  add  water  to  (anything),  thereby  extending  the 
quantity  or  bulk  while  reducing  the  strength  or  quality ; 
to  extend  ;  to  dilute  ;  to  weaken. 

To  water  stock,  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  a  com- 
pany by  issuing  new  stock,  thus  diminishing  the  value  of 
the  individual  shares.    Cf.  Water,  n.,  7.    [Brokers'  Cant] 

Wa'ter,  v.  i.  1.  To  shed,  secrete,  or  fill  with,  water 
or  liquid  matter  ;  as,  his  eyes  began  to  water. 

If  thine  eyes  can  water  f  01  his  death.  Shak. 

2.  To  get  or  take  in  water ;  as,  the  ship  put  into  port 
to  icater. 

The  month  waters,  a  phrase  denoting  that  a  person  or 
animal  has  a  longing  desire  for  somethmg,  since  the  sight 
of  food  often  causes  one  who  is  hungry  to  have  an  in- 
creased flow  of  saliva. 

Wa'ter  ad'der  (ad'der).  {Zodl.)  (a)  The  water 
moccasin.  (6)  The  common,  harmless  American  water 
snake  {Tropidonotus  sipedon).  See  Illust.  under  Water 
Snake. 

Wa'ter-age  (-Sj ;  48),  n.  Money  paid  for  transporta- 
tion of  goods,  etc.,  by  water.     [Eng.'] 

Wa'ter  ag'rl-mo-ny  (ag'rt-mo-ny).  {Bot.)  A  kind 
of  bur  marigold  (Bidens  tripartita)  found  in  wet  places 
in  Europe. 

Wa'ter  al'oe  (51'o).     (Bot.)  See  Water  soldier. 

Wa'ter  an'te-lope  (Sn'te-Iop).     See  Water  buck. 

Wa'ter  a'rum  (a'rum).  (Bot.)  An  aroid  herb  (CaHa 
palustris)  having  a  white  spathe.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
the  north  temperate  zone. 

Wa'ter  back'  (bSk').    See  under  ist  Back. 

Wa'ter  bail'Uf  (bal'If).  An  officer  of  the  customs, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  search  vessels.     [Eng."] 

Wa'ter  bal'last  (bSl'last).  (Naut.)  Water  confined 
in  specially  constructed  compartments  in  a  vessel's  hold, 
to  serve  as  ballast. 

Wa'ter  ba-rom'e-ter  (b4-r5m'e-ter).  (Physics)  A 
barometer  in  which  the  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure 
are  indicated  by  the  motion  of  a  column  of  water  Instead 
of  mercury.  It  requires  a  column  of  water  about  thirty- 
three  feet  in  height. 

Wa'ter  bath'  (bath').  A  device  for  regulating  the 
temperature  of  anything  subjected  to  heat,  by  surround- 
ing the  vessel  containing  it  with  another  vessel  contain- 
ing water  which  can  be  kept  at  a  desired  temperature ; 
also,  a  vessel  designed  for  this  purpose. 

Wa'ter  bat'ter-y  (bat'ter-y).  1.  (Elec.)  A  voltaic 
battery  in  which  the  exciting  fluid  is  water. 

2.  (Mil.)  A  battery  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water. 

Wa'ter  bear'  (bSr').  (Zool.)  Any  species  of  Tardi- 
grada,  2.     See  Illust.  of  Tardiqrada. 

Wa'ter-bear'er  (-er),  n.  (Astron.)  The  constellation 
Aquarius. 

Wa'ter  bed'  (bed').  A  kind  of  mattress  made  of,  or 
covered  with,  waterproof  fabric  and  filled  with  water. 
It  is  used  in  hospitals  for  bedridden  patients. 

Wa'ter  beech'  (bech').  (Bot.)  The  American  horn- 
beam.    See  Hornbeam. 

Vfra'ter  bee'tle  (be't'l).     (Zool.)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  aquatic  beetles  belonging 
to  Dytiscus  and  allied  genera  of  the  fam- 
ily Dytiscidse,  and  to 
various  genera  of  the 
family  Hydrophiliddc. 
These    beetles    swim 
with  great  agility,  the 
fringed  hind  legs  act- 
ing together  like  oars. 

Wa'ter  bellows 
(bSl'ltis).  Same  as 
Troijp. 

(boui').  (Xooi.)  Any  „  j^j^,,j  g^^j,  ,j^j_  ^j^g.  ,^  j^^^^^ 
aquatic  bn-d  ;  a  water  „£  D.  marfjinalU;  c  Sexual  Suckers 
fowl.  on  one  of  the  Legs  of  the  Male. 

Wa'ter    blaok'- 
blrd  (blSk'berd).     (Zool.)  The  European  water  ousel, 
or  dipper. 

Vfa'ter-board'  (-bord'),  n.  A  board  set  up  to  wind- 
ward in  a  boat,  to  keep  out  water.       Nam.  Nav.  Encyc. 

Vra'ter   boat'man  (bot'mirn).    (.^oii/.)  A  boat  bug. 

Vra'ter-bok'  (-bOU'),  n.     [D.]    (Zool.)  A  water  buck. 

Vfa'ter-bound'  (-bound'),  a.  Prevented  by  a  flood 
from  proceedhig. 

Wa'ter  brain'  (bran').    A  disease  of  slieep ;  gid. 


Wa'ter  brash'  (wa'ter  brSsh'), 
Brash. 
Wa'ter  breath'er  (breth'er). 

(Zool.)  Any  arthropod  that 
breathes  by  means  of  gills. 

Wa'ter  bridge'  (brij').  (Steam 
Boiler.';)  See  Water  table. 

Wa'ter  buck'  (buk').  (Zool.) 
A  large,  heavy  antelope  (Kobus 
ellipsiprymnus)  native  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.  It  frequents  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  is  a  good 
swimmer.  It  has  a  white  ring 
around  the  rump.  Called  also 
photomok,  water  antelope,  and 
waterbok. 


(Med.)  See  under 


(Bot.)  The  fruit   of 


The  name  is  also  applied 

to  other  related  species,  as  the 
leche  (Kobus  leche),  which  has 
similar  habits. 

Wa'ter  bul'fa-lo  (buf'fa-)o). 

(Zoo/.)  The  European  buffalo.       „     ,    ,„,  „ 

,  Wa'ter  bug' (^bug').    iZool.)^^f^fJJ^^^^^^^}^o. 

(0)  TheCrotonbug.    (6)  Anyone       f^^  emimprymnus). 

of  numerous  speciee  of  large,  rapacious,  aquatic,  hemipter- 

ous  insects  belonging  to  Belostoma, 

Benacus,  Zaitha,  and  other  genera 

of  the  family  Belostomatidse.     Their 

hind  legs  are  long  and  fringed,  and 

act  like  oars.     Some  of  these  insects 

are  of  great  size,  being  among  the 

largest  existing  Hemiptera.   Many  of 

them  come  out  of  the  water  and  fly 

about  at  night. 

Wa'ter  butt'    (but').      A   large,  , 
open-headed  cask,  set  up  on  end,  to 
contain  water.  Dickens. 

Wa'ter  cal'trop  (kSl'trSp).  (Bot.) 
The  water  chestnut. 

Wa'ter  can'  (kan').     (Bot.)  Any 
one  of  several  species  of  Nuphar ;  the  _,  ^      „      ,  ^  , 
yellow  frog   lily; -so  called  from  ^„t"^Bug.!;,tJT 
the  shape  of   the  seea  vessel.     See 
Nuphar,  and  cf.  Candook.  Dr.  Prior. 

Wa'ter  can'ker  (kan'ker).   (Med.)  See  Canker,  m.,  1. 

Wa'ter  car'riage  (kSr'rij).  1.  Transportation  or 
conveyance  by  water  ;  means  of  transporting  by  water. 

2.  A  vessel  or  boat.     [06«.]  Arbuthnot. 

Wa'ter  cart'  (kiirf).  A  cart  carrying  water ;  esp., 
one  carrying  water  for  sale,  or  for  sprinkling  streets, 
gardens,  etc. 

Wa'ter  ca'vy  (ka'vy).     (Zool.)  The  capybara. 

Wa'ter  cel'er-y  (sgl'er-y).  (Bot.)  A  very  acrid  herb 
(Ranunculus  sceleratus)  growing  in  ditches  and  wet 
places ;  — called  also  cursed  croivfoot. 

Wa'ter  cell' (s81').  A  cell  containing  water;  spe- 
cifically (Zool.),  one  of  the  cells  or  chambers  in  which 
water  is  stored  up  in  the  stomach  of  a  camel. 

Wa'ter  ce-ment'  (se-mSnf  or  sem'Snt).  Hydraulic 
cement. 

Wa'ter  chest'nut  (chSs'nSt). 

Trapa  natans  and  Trapa  bicornis, 
Old  World  water  plants  bearing 
edible  nutlike  fruits  armed  with  , 
several  hard  and  sharp  points ; 
also,  the  plant  itseU ; — called  also 
water  caltrop. 

Wa'ter   chev'ro-taln'  (shev'- 

ro-tan').  (Zool.)  A  large  West  Water  Chestnut,  Eipe 
African  chevrotain  (Hyiemoschus  Fruit. 

aqnaticus).  It  has  a  larger  body  and  shorter  legs  than  the 
other  allied  species.    Called  also  water  deerlet. 

Wa'ter  chick'en  (chlk'en).  (Zool.)  The  common 
American  gallinule. 

Wa'ter  chlck'weed'  (chTk'wed').    (Bot.)  A  small 

annual  plant  (Montia  fontana)  growing  In  wet  places  in 
southern  regions, 

Wa'ter  chln'qua-pln  (chTn'ka-pTn).  (Bot.)  The 
American  lotus,  and  its  edible  seeds,  which  somewhat 
resemble  chinquapins.     Cf.  Yoncopin. 

Wa'ter  clock'  (klSk').  An  instrument  or  machine 
serving  to  measure  time  by  the  fall,  or  flow,  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  ;  a  clepsydra. 

Wa'ter-Clos'et  (-klbz'et),  n.  A  privy  ;  especially,  a 
privy  furnished  with  a  contrivance  for  introducing  a 
stream  of  Wiiter  to  cleanse  it. 

Wa'ter  cock'  (k5k').  (Zodl.)  A  large  gallinule  (Gal- 
licrex  ci-istatus)  native  of  Australia,  India,  and  the  East 
Indies.  In  the  breeding  season  the  male  is  black  and 
has  a  fleshy  red  caruncle,  or  horn,  on  the  top  of  Its  head. 
Called  also  kora. 

Wa'ter  COl'or  (kHl'er).  (Paitit.)  1.  A  color  ground 
with  water  and  gum  or  other  glutinous  medium ;  a  color 
the  vehicle  of  which  is  water ;  —  so.  called  in  distinction 
from  oil  color. 

^W^  It  preserves  its  consistency  when  dried  in  a  solid 
cake,  wliieli  is  used  by  rubbinc  off  a  portion  on  a  mois- 
tened palette.  Moist  water  colors  are  water  colors  kept 
In  a  semifluid  or  pasty  state  In  little  metal  tubes  or  pans. 

2.  A  picture  painted  with  such  colors. 

Wa'ter-col'or-lst,  n.   One  who  paints  in  water  colors. 

Wa'ter  course'  (kors').  1.  A  stream  of  water;  a 
river  or  brook.  Jsa.  xliv.  4, 

2.  A  natural  channel  for  water ;  also,  a  canal  for  the 
conveyance  of  water,  especially  in  draining  lands. 

3.  (Law)  A  running  stream  of  water  having  a  bed 
and  banks ;  the  easement  one  may  have  in  the  flowing  of 
such  a  stream  in  its  accustomed  course.  A  water  course 
may  bo  sometinioa  dry.  Angell.     Biirrill. 

Wa'ter  cratt'  (kriut').  Any  vessel  or  boat  plying  on 
wator  ;  vessels  and  boats,  ooUectlvely. 

Wa'ter  crake'  (kriik').  (Zoiil)  (a)  The  dipper. 
(b)  The  spotted  crake  (Por:ana  manietta).  See  Bltist, 
of  Crake,     (c)  The  swamp  hen,  or  crake,  of  Austr.alia. 
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Wa'ter  crane'  (wa'ter  kran').  A  goose-neck  appa- 
ratus for  supplying  water  from  an  elevated  tank,  as  to 
the  tender  of  a  locomotive. 

Wa'ter  cress'  (kres').  (Bot.)  A  perennial  cruciferous 
herb  (^Nasturtium  officinale)  growing  usually  in  clear 
running  or  spring  water.  The  leaves  are  pungent,  and 
used  for  salad  and  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

Wa'ter  crow'  (kro').  [So  called  in  allusion  to  its 
dark  plumage.]  (Zool.)  (a)  The  dipper.  (6)  The 
European  coot. 

Wa'ter  crow'foot'  (kro'feof).  (Bot.)  An  aquatic 
kind  of  buttercup  (Ranunculus  aquatilis),  used  as  food 
for  cattle  in  parts  of  England. 

Great  water  crowfoot,  an  American  water  plant  (Ranun- 
culus uniltifidus),  having  deep  yellow  flowers. 

Wa'ter   cure'  (.kiir').     1.  (3Ied.)  Hydropathy. 

2.  A  hydropathic  institution. 

Wa'ter  deck'  (dek').  A  covering  of  painted  canvas 
for  the  equipments  of  a  dragoon's  horse.  Wilhelm. 

Wa'ter  deer'  (der').  (Zodl.)  (a)  A  small  Chmese 
deer  (Hydropotes  inermis).  Both  sexes  are  destitute  of 
antlers,  but  the  male  has  large,  descending  canine 
tusks,     (b)  The  water  chevrotain. 

Wa'ter  deer'let  (der'let).     See  Water  chevrotain. 

Wa'ter  dev'il  (dev'U).  (Zodl.)  The  rapacious  larva 
of  a  large  water  beetle  (Hydrophilus  piceus),  and  of 
other  similar  species.     See  Illust.  of  Water  beetle. 

Wa'ter  dock' (dSk').  (i?o<.)  A  tall,  coarse  dock  grow- 
ing in  wet  places.  The  American  water  dock  is  Rumex 
orbiculatus,  the  European  is  R.  Hydrolupaihum. 

Wa'ter  dOC'tor  (dok'ter).  (Med.)  (a)  One  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  able  to  divine  diseases  by  inspection  of  the 
urine,  (b)  A  physician  who  treats  diseases  with  water  ; 
an  hydropathist. 

Wa'ter  dog'  (dog').  1.  (Zodl.)  A  dog  accustomed 
to  the  water,  or  trained  to  retrieve  waterfowl.  Retriev- 
ers, water  spaniels,  and  Newfoundland  dogs  are  so  trained. 

2.  (Zodl.)  The  menobranchus. 

3.  A  small  floating  cloud,  supposed  to  indicate  rain. 

4.  A  sailor,  esp.  an  old  sailor ;  an  old  salt.     [_Colloq.'\ 
Wa'ter  drain'  (dran').     A  drain  or  channel  for  drain- 
ing off  water. 

Wa'ter  drain'age  (dran'aj ;  48).  The  draining  off  of 
water. 

Wa'ter  dress'lng  (dres'Tng).  (Sred.)  The  treat- 
ment of  wounds  or  ulcers  by  the  application  of  water ; 
also,  a  dressing  saturated  with  water  only,  for  applica- 
tion to  a  wound  or  an  ulcer. 

Wa'ter  drop'wort'  (drop'wQrf).  (Bot.)  A  Euro- 
pean poisonous  umbelliferous  plant  ((Enanlhe fistulosa) 
with  large  hollow  stems  and  finely  divided  leaves. 

Wa'ter  ea'gle  (e'g'l).     (.Z'ooL)  The  osprey. 

Wa'ter  el'der  (el'der).     (Bot.)  The  guelder-rose. 

Wa'ter  el'e-phant  (Sl'e-fant).  (Zodl.)  The  hippo- 
potamus.    [iJ.] 

Wa'ter  en'glne  (Sn'jTn).  An  engine  to  raise  water  ; 
or,  an  engine  moved  by  water ;  also,  an  engine  or  ma- 
chine for  extinguishing  fires ;  a  fire  engine. 

Wa'ter-er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  waters. 

Wa'ter-Iall'  (-fal'),  n.  1.  A  fall,  or  perpendicular  de- 
scent, of  the  water  of  a  river  or  stream,  or  a  descent 
nearly  perpendicular  ;  a  cascade  ;  a  cataract. 

2.  (Hairdressing)  An  arrangement  of  a  woman's  back 
hair  over  a  cushion  or  frame  in  some  resemblance  to  a 
waterfall. 

3.  A  certain  kind  of  neck  scarf.  T.  Hughes. 
Wa'ter  feath'er  (fetli'er).  I  (Bol.)  The  water  vio- 
Wa'ter  feath'erT-foil'  (-foil').  (    let  (Hottonia  palus- 

tris) ;  also,  the  less  showy  American  plant  H.  inflata. 

Wa'ter  flag'  (flSg').  (Bot.)  A  European  species  of 
Iris  (Iris  Pseudacorus)  having  bright  yellow  flowers. 

Wa'ter  flan'nel  (flSn'nSl).  (Bot.)  A  floating  mass 
formed  in  pools  by  the  entangled  filaments  of  a  Euro- 
pean fresh-water  alga  (Cladophora  crispata). 

Wa'ter  flea'  (fle').  (Zodl.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  small  aquatic  Entomostraca  belonging  to  the 
genera  Cyclops,  Baphnia,  etc. ;  —  so  called  because  they 
swim  with  sudden  leaps,  or  starts. 

Wa'ter-flOOd'  (-fliid'),  n.  [AS.  wxterflod.']  A  flood 
of  water  ;  an  inundation. 

Wa'ter  floun'der  (floun'der).  (Zodl.)  The  window- 
pane  (Pleuronectes  maculatus).     [_Local,  U.  S.'] 

Wa'ter-fowl'  (-foul'),  n.  Any  bird  that  frequents  the 
water,  or  lives  about  rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  or  on  or  near  the 
sea  ;  an  aquatic  fowl ;  —  used  also  collectively. 

t^^  Of  aquatic  fowls,  some  are  waders,  or  furnished 
with  long  legs  ;  others  are  swimmers,  or  furnished  with 
webbed  feet. 

Wa'ter  fox' (foks').  (Zool.)  The  carp;— so  called 
on  account  of  its  cunning.  Walton. 

Wa'ter    frame'  (fram').    A  name  given  to  the  first 
power  spinning  machine,  because  driven  by  water  power. 
Wa'ter  fur'row  (ftir'ro).     (Agric.)   A  deep  furrow 
for  conducting  water  from  the  ground,  and  keeping  the 
surface  soil  dry. 
Wa'ter-fur'row,  V.  t.    To  make  water  furrows  in. 
Wa'ter  gage'  (gaj').    See  Water  gauge. 
Wa'ter   gall'  (gal').     1.  A  cavity  made  in  the  earth 
by  a  torrent  of  water  ;  a  washout. 

2.  A  watery  appearance  in  the  sky,  accompanying  the 
rainbow  ;  a  secondary  or  broken  rainbow. 

These  water  galls,  in  her  dim  element, 
Foretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent.         Shak. 
^  False  good  news  are  [is]  always  produced  by  true  good,  like 
the  u-ater  gall  by  the  rainbow.  M'alpole. 

Wa'ter  gang'  (gSng').  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  passage  for 
water,  such  as  was  usually  made  in  a  sea  wall,  to  drain 
water  out  of  marshes.  Burrill. 

Wa'ter  gas'  (gSs').     (Chem.)  See  under  Gas. 
Wa'ter   gate'  (gat').     A  gate,  or  valve,  by  which  a 
flow  of  water  is  permitted,  prevented,  or  regulated. 
Wa'ter  gauge'  (gaj').     [Written  also  water  gage.'] 
1.  A  wall  or  bank  to  hold  water  back.  Craig. 
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2.  An  instrument  for  measuring  or  ascertaining  the 
depth  or  quantity  of  water,  or  for  indica^- 
ting  the  height  of  its  surface,  as  in  the  boil- 
er of  a  steam  engine.    See  Gauge. 

Wa'ter  gav'ei  (wa'ter  gSv'Sl).  (0. 
Eng.  Law)  A  gavel  or  rent  paid  for  a  priv- 
ilege, as  of  fishing,  in  some  river  or  water. 

Wa'ter  ger-man'der  (jer  -  mSn'der). 
(Bot.)  A  labiate  plant  (Teucrium  Scor- 
diuin)  found  in  marshy  places  in  Europe. 

Wa'ter  glld'ing  (gTld'Ing).  The  act, 
or  the  process,  of  gilding  metallic  surfaces 
by  covering  them  with  a  thin  coating  of 
amalgam  of  gold,  and  then  volatilizing  the 
mercury  by  heat ;  —  called  also  was/i  gild- 
ing. 

Wa'ter  glass'  (glas').  (Chem.)  See 
Soluble  glass,  under  Glass. 

Wa'ter   god'  (gbd').  (3Syth.)  A  fabu- 
lous deity  supposed  to  dwell  in,  and  pre-  „,  ,     „ 
side  over,  some  body  of  water.  ^ater  Gauge.^_^o 

Wa'ter  gru'el  (gru'el).  A  liquid  food    6  Glass  Tube  of 
composed  of  water  and  a  small  portion  Water  Gan^e 
of  meal,  or  other  farinaceous  substance,  -'   -■-  "^— "- 
boiled  and  seasoned. 

Wa'ter  ham'mer  (ham'mer).  (Phys- 
ics) 1.  A  vessel  partly  filled  with  water, 
exhausted  of  air,  and  hermetically  sealed. 
When  reversed  or  shaken,  the  water  being  ^mimpeded  by 
air,  strikes  the  sides  in  solid  mass  with  a  sound  like  that 
of  a  hammer. 

2.  A  concussion,  or  blow,  made  by  water  in  striking, 
as  against  the  sides  of  a  pipe  or  vessel  containing  it. 

Wa'ter  hare'  (hSr').  (Zodl.)  A  small  American  hare 
or  rabbit  (Lepus  aquaticus)  found  on  or  near  the  south- 
ern coasts  of  the  United  States;  —  called  also  water 
rabbit,  and  swamp  hare.' 

Wa'ter  hemlock  (hemlok).  (Bot.)  (a)  A  poisonous 
umbelliferous  plant  (Cicuta  virosa)  of  Europe  ;  also,  any 
one  of  several  American  plants  of  that  genus,  (b)  A  poi- 
sonous plant  (QSnanthe  crocata)  resembling  the  above. 

Wa'ter  hemp'  (hemp').     (Bot.)  See  under  Hemp. 

Wa'ter  hen'  (hSn').     1.  (Zodl.)  Any  gallinule. 

2.  (Zodl.)  The  common  American  coot. 

Wa'ter  hog'  (hog').     (Zodl.)  The  capybara. 

Wa'ter  hore'hound'  (hor'liound').  (£o^)Bugleweed. 

Wa'ter-horse'  (-hSrs'),  n.  A  pile  of  salted  fish  heaped 
up  to  drain. 

Wa'ter  hy'a-clnth  (hI'a-sTnth).  (Bot.)  Either  of 
several  tropical  aquatic  plants  of  the  geuus  Eichhornia, 
rel.ated  to  the  pickerel  weed. 

Wa'ter  ice'  (is').  Water  flavored,  sweetened,  and 
frozen,  to  be  eaten  as  a  confection. 

Wa'ter-ie  (wa'ter-e),  n.  (Zodl.)  The  pied  wagtail; 
—  so  called  because  it  frequents  ponds. 

Wa'ter  inch'  (inch').  Same  as  Inch  of  water,  un- 
der Water. 

Wa'ter-i-ness  (-T-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  watery ;  moisture  ;  humidity. 

Wa'ter-ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Water,  v. 

Watering  call  (Mil.),  a  sound  of  trumpet  or  bugle  sum- 
moning cavalry  soldiers  to  assemble  for  the  purpose 
of  watering  their  horses.  —  Watering  cart,  a  sprinkling 
cart.  See  Water. —Watering  place,  (o)  A  place  where 
water  may  be  obtained,  as  for  a  ship,  for  cattle,  etc.  (b) 
A  place  where  there  are  springs  of  medicinal  water,  or  a 
place  by  the  sea,  or  by  some  large  body  of  water,  to  which 
people  resort  for  bathing,  recreation,  boating,  etc.  —  Wa- 
tering pot.  (a)  A  kind  of  bucket  fitted  with  a  rose,  or  per- 
forated nozzle,  —  used  for  watering  flowers,  paths,  etc. 
(6)  (Zodl.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  marine  bivalve 
shellB  of  the  genus  Aspergillum,  or  Brechites.    The  valves 


Watering  Pot  (Shell)  (AspergiTlum  vagini/erum').    s  Valves  of 
the  Shell. 

are  small,  and  consolidated  with  the  capacious  calcareous 
tube  which  incases  the  entire  animal.  The  tube  is  closed 
at  the  anterior  end  by  a  convex  disk  perforated  by  nu- 
merous pores,  or  tubules,  and  resembling  the  rose  of  a 
watering  pot.  —  Watering  trough,  a  trough  from  which 
cattle,  horses,  and  other  animals  drink. 

Wa'ter-ish,  a.  [AS.  wasterisc.']  1.  Resembling  wa- 
ter ;  thin  ;  watery. 

Feed  upon  such  nice  and  waierish  diet.  Shak. 

2.  Somewhat  watery ;  moist ;  as,  waierish  land. 

Wa'ter-lsh-ness,  n.     The  quality  of  being  waterish. 

Wa'ter  joint'  (joinf).  (Arch.)  A  joint  in  a  stone 
pavement  where  the  stones  are  left  slightly  higher  than 
elsewhere,  the  rest  of  the  surface  being  sunken  or  dished. 
The  raised  surface  is  intended  to  prevent  the  settling  of 
water  in  the  joints. 

Wa'ter  jun'ket  (jiin'kgt).  (Zodl.)  The  common 
sandpiper. 

Wa'ter-laid'  (-lad'),  n.  Having  a  left-hand  twist ; 
—  said  of  cordage ;  as,  a  irater-laid,  or  left-hand,  rope. 

Wa'ter-land'er  (-ISnd'er),         1  n.    (Eccl.  Hist.)  One 

Wa'ter-land'i-an  (-land'I-rrn),  j  of  a  body  of  Dutch 
Anabaptists  who  separated  from  the  Mennonites  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  —  so  called  from  a  district  in  North 
Holland  denominated  Waterland. 

Wa'ter  la'ver-OCk  (wa'ter  la'ver-ok).  (Zodl.)  The 
common  sandpiper. 

Wa'ter-leaf  (-lef),  n.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the  Amer- 
ican genus  Hydrophyllum,  herbs  having  white  or  pale 
blue  bell-shaped  flowers.  Gray. 

Wa'ter  leg'  (leg').     (Steam  Boilers)  See  Leg,  7. 

Wa'ter  lem'on  (lem'iin).  (Bot.)  The  edible  fruit  of 
two  species  of  passion  flower  (Passiflora  laurifolia,  and 
P.  maliformis) ;  —  so  called  in  the  West  Indies. 

Wa'ter-leSS,  a.    Destitute  of  water ;  dry.     Chaucer. 


Wa'ter  let'tuce  (wa'ter  Igt'tis).  (Bot.)  A  plant 
(Pistia  stratiotes)  whicli  floats  on  tropical  waters,  and 
forms  a  rosette  of  spongy,  wedge-shaped  leaves. 

J.  Smith  (Diet.  Econ.  Plants). 

Wa'ter  lev'el  (lev'gl).  1.  The  level  formed  by  the 
surface  of  still  water. 

2.  A  kind  of  leveling  instrument.    See  under  Level,  n. 

Wa'ter  lll'y  (IH'y).  (Bot.)  A  blossom  or  plant  of 
any  species  of  the  genus  Nympliiea,  distinguished  for  its 
large  floating  leaves  and  beautiful  flowers.   See  Ntmph.s;a. 

(J^^  The  name  is  extended  to  various  plants  of  other 
related  genera,  as  Nuphar,  Buryale,  Xehimbo,  and  Vic- 
toria.    See  Euryale,  Lotus,  and  Victoria,  1. 

Wa'ter  lime'  (lim').     Hydraulic  lime. 

Wa'ter  line'  (lln').  1.  (Shipbuilding)  Any  one  of 
certain  lines  of  a  vessel,  model,  or  plan,  parallel  with 
the  surface  of  the  water  at  various  heights  from  the  keel. 

1^=  In  a  half-breadth  plan,  the  water  lines  are  out- 
ward curves  showing  the  horizontal  form  of  the  ship  at 
their  several  heights  ;  in  a  .sheer  plan,  they  are  project- 
ed as  straight  horizontal  lines. 

2.  (Kaut.)  Any  one  of  several  lines  marked  upon  the 
outside  of  a  vessel,  corresponding  with  the  surface  of  the 
water  when  she  is  afloat  on  an  even  keel.  The  lowest 
line  indicates  the  vessel's  proper  submergence  when  not 
loaded,  and  is  called  the  light  loater  line  ;  the  highest, 
called  the  load  water  line,  indicates  lier  yroper  sub- 
mergence when  loaded. 

Water-line  model  (Shiiibuilding),  a  model  of  a  vessel 
formed  of  boards  which  are  shaped  according  to  the 
water  lines  as  shown  in  the  plans  and  laid  upon  each 
other  to  form  a  solid  model. 

Wa'ter  llz'ard  (llz'erd).  (Zodl.)  Any  aquatic  lizard 
of  the  genus  Varanus,  as  the  monitor  of  the  Nile.  See 
Monitor,  n.,  3. 

Wa'ter  lO'CUSt  (lo'kiist).  (Bot.)  A  thorny  legumi- 
nous tree  (Gleditschia  monosperma)  which  grows  in 
the  swamps  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Wa'ter-logged'  (-ISgd'),  a.  Filled  or  saturated  with 
water  so  as  to  be  heavy,  unmanageable,  or  loglike  ;  —  said 
of  a  vessel,  when,  by  receiving  a  great  quantity  of  water 
into  her  hold,  she  has  become  so  heavy  as  not  to  be  man- 
ageable by  the  helm. 

Wa'ter-man    (-mon),    n.  ;    pi.    Watermen    (-men). 

1.  A  man  who  plies  for  hire  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals, 
or  in  harbors,  in  distinction  from  a  seaman  who  is  en- 
gaged on  the  high  seas  ;  a  man  who  manages  fresh-water 
craft ;  a  boatman  ;  a  ferryman. 

2.  An  attendant  on  cab  stands,  etc. ,  who  supplies  water 
to  the  horses.     \_Eng.}  Dickens. 

3.  A  water  demon.  Tylor. 
Wa'ter-mark'  (-mark'),  n.    1.  A  mark  indicating  the 

height  to  which  water  has  risen,  or  at  which  it  has  stood  ; 
the  usual  limit  of  high  or  low  water. 

2.  A  letter,  device,  or  the  like,  wrought  into  paper 
during  the  process  of  manufacture. 

IS^°  "  The  watermark  in  paper  is  produced  by  bending 
the  wires  of  the  mold,  or  by  wires  bent  into  the  shape  of 
the  required  letter  or  device,  and  sewed  to  the  surface 
of  the  mold  ;  —  it  has  the  effect  of  making  the  paper  thin- 
ner in  places.  The  old  makers  employed  watermarks  of 
an  eccentric  kind.  Those  of  Caxton  and  other  early  print- 
ers were  an  oxhead  and  star,  a  collared  dog's  head,  a 
crown,  a  shield,  a  jug,  etc.  A  fool's  cap  and  bells,  em- 
ployed as  a  watermark,  gave  the  name  to  foolscap  paper  ; 
a  postman's  horn,  such  as  was  formerly  in  use,  gave  the 
name  to pjost  paper."  Tomlinson. 

3.  (Naut.)  See  Water  line,  2.     [J?.] 

Wa'ter  mead'OW  (mSd'o).  (Agric.)  A  meadow,  or 
piece  of  low,  flat  land,  capable  of  being  kept  in  a  state  of 
fertility  by  being  overflowed  with  water  from  some  ad- 
joining river  or  stream. 

Wa'ter  meas'ure  (mSzh'iir).  A  measure  formerly 
used  for  articles  brought  by  water,  as  coals,  oysters, 
etc.  The  water-measure  bushel  was  three.^allons  larger 
than  the  Winchester  busliel.  , .    Cowell. 

Wa'ter  meas'ur-er  (-er).  (Zodl.)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  water  insects ;  the  skater.  See  Skater,  n.,2. 

Wa'ter-mel'on  (-mel'iSn),  n.  (Bot.)  The  very  large 
ovoid  or  roundish  fruit  of  a  cucurbitaceous  plant  ( Citrul- 
his  vulgaris)  of  many  varieties ;  also,  the  plant  itself. 
The  fruit  sometimes  weighs  many  pounds ;  its  pulp  is  usu- 
ally pink  in  color,  and  full  of  a  sweet  watery  juice.  It  is 
a  native  of  tropical  Africa,  but  is  now  cultivated  in  many 
countries.     See  Illu.it.  of  Melon. 

Wa'ter  me'ter  (me'ter).  A  contrivance  for  meas- 
uring a  supply  of  water  delivered  or  received  for  any 
purpose,  as  from  a  street  main. 

Wa'ter  mil'foil  (mtl'foil).  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Myriophylluw,  aquatic  herbs  with  whorled 
leaves,  the  submersed  ones  pinnately  parted  into  capil- 
lary divisions. 

Wa'ter  mill'  (mil').  A  mill  whose'  machinery  ie 
moved  by  water  ;  —  distinguished  from  a  windmill,  and 


^-^ 


a  steam  mill. 

Wa'ter  mint'  (mint'). 
A  kind  of  mint  (Mentha 
oquatica)  growing  in  wet 
places,  and  sometimes 
having  a  perfume  resem- 
bling bergamot. 

Wa'ter  mite'  (mif). 
(Zodl.)  Any   one  of  nu- 
merous species  of  aquatic 
mites  belonging  to  Hy- 
drachna  and  allied  gen- 
era   of    the    family  Hy- 
drachnidse,  usually  hav- 
ing the  legs  fringed  and 
adapted    for    swimming. 
They  are  often  red  or  red    Water  Mite  (Hyd)  achna  fornw- 
and  black   in  color,  and       ««)■    a  Adult ;  6  Palpi,  much 
while  young  are  parasites       enlarged  ;  c  Palpus,  side  view. 
of  fresh-water  insects  and  mussels.     Called  also  tvater 
tick,  and  water  spider. 
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Wa'ter  moc'ca-sln  (wa'ter  mSk'ka-sIn).  (Zool.)  A 
-Tenomous  North  American  snake 
{Ancisirodon  piscivorus)  allied 
to  the  rattlesnake  but  destitute 
of  a  rattle.  It  lives  in  or  about 
pools  and  ponds,  and  feeds 
largely  on  fishes.  Called  also 
water  snake,  ivaier  adder,  war 
ter  viper. 

Wa'ter  mole'  (wa'ter  mol'). 
{Zool.)  (a)  The  shrew  mole. 
-See  under  Shrew.  (J)  The 
duck  luole.  See  under  Ddok. 
_^ Wa'ter  mon'1-tor  (mon't- 
ter).  {Zool.)  A  very  large  lizard 
{Varatms  salvator)  native  of  In- 
dia. It  frequents  the  borders  of 
streams  and  swims  actively.  It 
becomes  five  or  six  feet  long. 
Called  also  two-banded  monitor, 
and  kabaragoya.  The  name  is  Water  Moccasin, 
-.also  applied  to  other  aquatic  mcjitors. 

Wa'ter  mo'tor  (mo'ter).      1.  A  water  engine. 

2.  A  water  wheel  ;  especially,  a  small  water  wheel 
driven  by  water  from  a  street  main. 

Wa'ter  mouse' (mous').  (.ZoSZ.)  Anyone  of  several 
species  of  mice  belonging  to  the  genua  Sydromys,  native 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Their  hind  legs  are  strong 
and  their  toes  partially  webbed.  They  live  on  the  bor- 
ders of  streams,  and  swim  well.  They  are  remarkable  as 
being  the  only  rodents  found  in  Australia. 

Wa'ter  mur'rain  (miir'rin).  A  kind  of  murrain  af- 
iecting  cattle.  Crabb. 

Wa'ter  newt'  (nuf).  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
■species  of  aquatic  salamanders ;  a  triton. 

Wa'ter  nymph'  (nlmf).  1.  {Myth.)  A  goddess  of 
any  stream  or  other  body  of  water,  whether  one  of  the 
Naiads,  Nereids,  or  Oceauides. 

2.  {Bot. )  A  water  lily  (Nymphxa). 

Wa'ter    oat'  (of).     Indian  rice.     See  under  Rice. 

Wa'ter  o-pos'sum  (o-pos'siSm).  {Zool.)  See  Yapock, 
:and  the  Note  under  Opossum. 

Wa'ter  or'de-al  (8r'de-al).  Same  as  Ordeal  by  wa- 
4er.     See  the  Note  under  Okdeal,  n.,1. 

Wa'ter  ou'sel  (oo'z'l),  Wa'ter  ou'zel.  {Zool.)  Any 
one  of  several  species  of 
small  insessorial  birds  of 
the  genus  Cinclus  (or  Hy- 
drobates),  especially  the 
European  water  ousel  (C. 
aquaticus),  and  the  Ameri- 
can water  ousel  {C.  3fexi- 
eanus).  These  birds  live 
about  the  water,  and  are  in 
the  habit  of  walking  on  the 
bottom  of  streams  beneath  Water  Ousel 

the  water  in  search  of  food.    ("ncZ«s,  or  Hijdrobates,  cinclus). 

Wa'ter  pars'nip  (pars'nip).  {Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the 
aquatic  umbelliferous  genus  Shim,  poisonous  herbs  with 
pinnate  or  dissected  leaves  and  small  white  flowers. 

Wa'ter  par'tridge  (piir'trij).  {Zool.)  The  ruddy 
duck.     ILocal,  U.  S.] 

Wa'ter  pen'ny-wort'  (pSn'nT-wfirf).  {Bot.)  Marsh 
pennywort.     See  under  Marsh. 

Wa'ter  pep'per  (pgp'per).  {Bot.)  {a)  Smartweed. 
(6)  Waterwort. 

Wa'ter  pheas'ant  (fez-'ant).  {Zool.)  (a)  The  pin- 
tail. See  Pintail,  n.,  1.  (S)  The  goosander,  (c)  The 
Jiooded  merganser. 

Wa'ter    pi'et  (pi'et).     {Zool.)  The  water  ousel. 

Wa'ter   pig'  (pTg').     1.  {Zool.)  The  capybara. 

2.  {Zool.)  The  gourami. 

Wa'ter    pU'lar  (pil'ler).    A  waterspout.     [06.S.] 

Wa'ter  plm'per-nel  (pTm'per-nel).  {Bot.)  A  small 
■white-flowered  shrub ;  brookweed. 

Wa'ter    pipe  (pip').     A  pipe  for  conveying  water. 

Wa'ter    pitch'er  (pich'er).     1.  A  pitcher  for  water. 

2.  {Bot.)  One  of  a  family  of  plants  having  pitclier- 
ahaped  leaves.  The  sidesaddle  fiower  {Sarracenia  pur- 
purea) is  the  type. 

Wa'ter  plant'  (plant').  A  plant  that  gi'ows  in  wa- 
ter ;  an  aquatic  plant. 

Wa'ter  plaa'tain  (plSn'tan).  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  plant 
■with  acrid  leaves.     See  under  2d  Plantain. 

Wa'ter  plate'  (pliif).  A  plate  heated  by  hot  water 
contained  in  a  double  bottom  or  jacket.  Knight. 

Wa'ter  po'a  (po'a).  {Bot.)  Meadow  reed  grass. 
See  under  Reed. 

Wa'ter    poise'  (poiz').     An  hydrometer. 

Wa'ter  pore'  (por').  1.  {Zool.)  A  pore  by  which 
the  water  tubes  of  various  invertebrates  open  externally. 

2.  {Bot.)  One  of  certain  minute  pores  in  the  leaves  of 
some  plants.  They  are  without  true  guardian  cells,  but 
in  other  respects  closely  resemble  ordinary  stomata. 

Goodale. 

Wa'ter-pot'  (-pbf),  n.  A  vessel  for  holding  or  con- 
veying water,  or  for  sprinkling  water  on  cloth,  plants,  etc. 

Wa'ter  pow'er  (pou'er).  1.  The  power  of  water 
employed  to  move  machinery,  etc. 

2.  A  fall  of  water  which  may  be  used  to  drive  ma- 
chinery ;  a  site  for  a  water  mill ;  a  water  privilege. 

Wa'ter  pox'  (poks').  {Med.)  A  variety  of  chicken 
pox,  or  varicella.  Dunglison. 

Wa'ter  priv'1-lege  (priv'T-lej).  The  advantage  of 
using  water  as  a  mechanical  power ;  also,  the  place  where 
water  is,  or  may  be,  &o_  used.     See  under  PRivrLEOE. 

Wa'ter-proof'  (-proof),  a.  Proof  against  penetration 
or  permeation  by  water ;  impervious  to  water  ;  as,  a  wa- 
terproof garment ;  a  waterproof  roof. 

Wa'ter-prool',  n.  1.  A  substance  or  preparation  for 
rendering  cloth,  leather,  etc.,  impervious  to  water. 

2.  Cloth  made  waterproof,  or  any  article  made  of  such 
cloth,  or  of  other  waterproof  material,  as  rubber ;  esp., 
Bn  outer  garment  made  of  such  material. 


{3Ied.)  See  Water  brash, 

{Zool.)  See  Water  hare. 
{Bot.)    A  coarse  ye'Uow- 


Wa'ter-proof  (wa'ter-proof),  V.  t.  To  render  imper- 
vious to  water,  as  cloth,  leather,  etc. 

Wa'ter-proot'ing,  n.  1.  The  act  or  process  of  making 
waterproof. 

2.  Same  as  Waterproof,  n.,  1. 

Wa'ter  purs'lane  (pfirs'lan).  {Bot.)  See  under  Purs- 
lane. 

Wa'ter  qualm'  (kwam'). 
under  Brash. 

Wa'ter  rab'bit  (rSb'bTt). 

Wa'ter  rad'ish  (rad'ish). 
flowered  ^\d.nt  {Nasturtium  amphibium)  reXaXed' to  the 
water  cress  and  to  the  horse-radish. 

Wa'ter  rail'  (ral').  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  rails  of  the  genus  Rallus,  as  the  common  Eu- 
ropean species  {Rallus  aquaticus).     See  Illust.  of  Rail. 

Wa'ter  ram'  (ram').     An  hydraulic  ram. 

Wa'ter  rat'  (rat').  1.  {Zool.)  (a)  The  water  vole. 
See  under  Vole.  (6)  The  muskrat.  (c)  The  beaver 
rat.     See  under  Beaveb. 

2.  A  thief  on  the  water  ;  a  pirate. 

Wa'ter   rate'  (rat').    A  rate  or  tax  for  a  supply  of 

Wa'ter    rat'tle  (rat't'l).  )  {Zool.)  The  diamond   rat- 

Wa'ter  rat'tler  (-tier).  J  tlesnake  {Crotalus  ada- 
manteus) ;  —  so  called  from  its  preference  for  damp 
places  near  water. 

Wa'ter-ret'  (-ref ),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Water-ret- 
ted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.' Water-retting.]  To  ret,  or  rot,  in 
water,  as  flax ;  to  water-rot. 

Wa'ter  rice'  (ris').     Indian  rice.    See  under  Rice. 

Wa'ter  rock'et  (rok'et).  1.  {Bot.)  A  cruciferous 
plant  {Nasturtium  sylvestre)  with  small  yellow  flowers. 

2.  A  kind  of  firework  to  be  discharged  in  the  water. 

Wa'ter-rot'  (-rof),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Water-rot- 
ted ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Water-rotting.]  To  rot  by  steep- 
ing in  water  ;  to  water-ret ;  as,  to  water-rot  hemp  or  fiax. 

Wa'ter  sail'  (sal').  {Naut.)  A  small  sail  sometimes 
set  under  a  studding  sail  or  under  a  driver  boom,  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  water. 

Wa'ter  sap'phire(saf'iro)--er).  I'EqaiY.toF. saphir 
d'eati.']  (Min.)  A  deep  blue  variety  of  iolite,  sometimes 
used  as  a  gem  ;  —  called  also  saphir  d^eau. 

Wa'ter-scape'  (-skap'),  re.  [Cf.  Landscape.]  A  sea 
view ;  —  distinguished  from  landscape.  [Jocose']  Fairholt. 

Wa'ter   scor'pi-on  (skSr'pT-iSn).     {Zool.)  See  Nepa. 

Wa'ter  screw'    (skru').     A  screw  propeller. 

Wa'ter-shed'  (-shgd'),  re.  [Cf.  G.  wasserscheide  ; 
wasser  water  -\-  scheide  a  place  where  two  things  sepa- 
rate, fr.  scheiden  to  separate.]  1.  The  whole  region  or 
extent  of  country  which  contributes  to  the  supply  of  a 
river  or  lake. 

2.  The  line  of  division  between  two  adjacent  rivers  or 
lakes  with  respect  to  the  flow  of  water  by  natural  chan- 
nels into  them  ;  the  natural  boundary  of  a  basin. 

Wa'ter  shield'  (-sheld').  {Bot.)  An  aquatic  Amer- 
ican plant  {Brasenia  peltata)  having  floating  oval  leaves, 
and  the  stems  covered  with  a  clear  jelly. 

Wa'ter-ShOOt'  (-shobf),  n.  l.  A  sprig  or  shoot  from 
the  root  or  stock  of  a  tree.     I0bs.~\ 

2.  {Arch.)  That  which  serves  to  guard  from  falling 
water ;  a  drip  or  dripstone. 

3.  A  trough  for  discharging  water. 

Wa'ter  shrew'  (shru').  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  shrews  having  fringed  feet  and  capable  of 
swhnming  actively.  The  two  common  European  species 
{Crossopus  fodiens,  and  C.  ciliatus)  are  the  best  known. 
The  most  common  American  water  shrew,  or  marsh 
shrew  {Neosorex  palustris),  is  rarely  seen,  owing  to  its 
nocturnal  habits. 

Wa'ter  snail'  (snal').  1.  {Zool.)  Any  aquatic  pul- 
monate  gastropod  belonging  to  Planorbis,  lAmniea,  and 
allied  genera  ;  a  pond  snail. 

2.  (Mech.)  The  Archimedean  screw.     [J?.] 

Wa'ter  snake'  (suak').  {Zool.)  (a)  A  common  North 
American  colubrine  snake 
{Tropidonotus  sipedon) 
which  lives  chiefly  in  the 
water,  (i)  Any  species 
of  snakes  of  the  family 
Homalopsidse,  all  of 
which  are  aquatic  in  their 
habits. 

Wa'ter-soak'  (-self), 

V.  t.  To  soak  in  water ; 
to  fill  the  interstices  of 
with  water. 

^Wa'ter  sol'dier  (soi'- 

jer).  {Bot.)  An  aquatic 
European  plant  {Siraii- 
otes  aloides)  with  bayo- 
net-shaped leaves. 

Wa'ter  souch'y 
(soSch'y).  {Cookery)  A 
dish  consisting  of  small 
fish  stewed  and  served 
in  a  little  water.     [Written  also  water  soitchet.']     See 

ZOUTCH. 

Wa'ter  span'iel  (spSn'ySl).    A  curly-haired  breed  of 
spaniels,    naturally 
very  fond  of  the  wa- 
ter. 

Wa'ter     spar'row 

(spSr'rS).  {Zodl.)  {a) 
The  reed  warbler. 
[Prov.  Eng.]  (6)  The 
reed  bunting.  [Prov. 
Eng.-] 
Wa'ter  speed'- 

well      (sped'wSl). 
{Bot.')  A  kind  of  speed- 
well (Veronica  Anagallis)  found  in  wet  places  in  Europe 
and  America. 
Wa'ter  spi'der  (spi'der).     {Zool.)   (a)  An  aquatic 


Water  Snake 
(  Tropidonotus  sipedon). 


Water  SpomeL 


European  spider  {Argyoneta  aqualica)  which  conBtructs 
its  web  beneath 
the  surface  of  the 
water  oh  water 
plants.  It  lives  in 
a  bell-shaped 
structure  of  silk, 
open  beneath  like 
a  diving  bell,  and 
filled  with  a  i  r 
which  the  spider 
carries  down  in  the 
form  of  small  bub- 
bles attached  one 
at  a  time  to  the 
spinnerets  and 
hind  feet.  Called 
also  diving  spider. 
(6)  A  water  mite, 
(c)  Any  spider  that 
habitually  lives  on 

or  about  the  water.        Water  Spider  (Argyoneta  aqualica). 
especially  the  large  a  Spider  about  to  descend  with  a  Bubble 
American    species     of  Air  ;  6  Spider  diving  ;  c  Spider  filling 
{Dolomedes  lance-     ""^  '''="'  ^"^^  "'*'^  ^"■■ 
olatus)  which  runs  rapidly  on  the  surface  of  water ;  — 
called  also  raft  spider. 

Wa'ter  spin'ner  (wa'ter  spln'ner).  {Zool.)  The 
water  spider. 

Wa'ter-spout'  (-spout'),  re.  A  remarkable  meteorolog- 
ical phenomenon,  of  the  nature  of  a  tornado  or  whirlwind, 
usually  observed  over  the  sea,  but  sometimes  over  the 
land. 

11^°*  Tall  columns,  apparently  of  cloud,  and  reaching 
from  the  sea  to  the  clouds,  are  seen  moving  along,  often 
several  at  once,  sometimes  straight  and  vertical,  at  other 
times  inclined  and  tortuous,  but  always  in  rapid  rotation. 
At  their  bases,  the  sea  is  violently  agitated  and  heaped  up 
with  a  leaping  or  boiling  motion,  water,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  being  actually  carried  up  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  scattered  round  from  a  great  height,  as  solid  bodies 
are  by  tornadoes  on  land.  Sir  J.  Herschel. 

Wa'ter  spriie'  (sprit').  A  sprite,  or  spirit,  imagined 
as  inhabiting  the  water.  J.  M.  Drake. 

Wa'ter-stand'lng  (-stSnd'ing),  a.  Tear-filled.  [22.] 
"Many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye."  Shak. 

Wa'ter  star'  grass'  (star' gras').  {Bot.)  An  aquatic 
plant  {Schollera  graminea)  with  grassy  leaves,  and  yel- 
low star-shaped  blossoms. 

Wa'ter  star'wort'  (-wQrf ).    See  under  Starwort. 

Wa'ter  sup-ply'  (sOp-pli').  A  supply  of  water ;  spe- 
cifically, water  collected,  as  in  reservoirs,  and  conveyed, 
as  by  pipes,  for  use  in  a  city,  mill,  or  the  like. 

Wa'ter  tab'by  (tSb'by).  A  kind  of  waved  or  watered 
tabby.     See  Tabby,  re.,  1. 

Wa'ter  ta'ble  (ta'b'l).  {Arch.)  A  molding,  ot 
other  projection,  in  the  wall  of  a  building,  to  throw  oil 
the  water,  —  generally  used  in  the  United  States  for  the 
first  table  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  (see  Table, 
re. ,  9),  that  is,  for  the  table  at  the  top  of  the  foundation 
and  the  beginning  of  the  upper  wall. 

Wa'ter-tath'  (-tath'),  re.  [  Water  -f  tath,  n.]  A  kind 
of  coarse  grass  growing  in  wet  grounds,  and  supposed  to 
be  injurious  to  sheep.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Wa'ter  ther-mom'e-ter  (ther-mSm'e-ter).  {Phys- 
ics) A  thermometer  filled  with  water  instead  of  mercu- 
ry, for  ascertaining  the  precise  temperature  at  which 
water  attains  its  maximum  density.  This  is  about  39° 
Falir.,  or  4°  Centigrade;  and  from  that  point  down  to 
32°  Eabr.,  or  0°  Centigrade,  or  the  freezing  point,  it  ex- 


Large-billed  Water 
Thrush  (Seiurus  mota- 
cilla). 


Wa'ter  thleJ'  (thef).     A  pirate,     [i?.]  Shak. 

Wa'ter  thrush' (thrush').  (.^ooZ.)  (a)  ANorthAmer- 
ican  bird  of  the  genus  Seiurus,  belonging 
to  the  Warbler  family,  especially  the  com- 
mon species  {S.  Noveboracensis). 
{b)    The    European 
water  ousel,   (c)  The 
pied  wagtail. 

Wa'ter    thyme' 
(tlnf).     (Bot.)    See 
Anacharis. 
Wa'ter  tick'  (tik').    Same 
as  Water  mite. 

Wa'ter  ti'ger  (ti'ger). 
{Zool.)  A  diving,  or  water,  bee- 
tle, especially  the  larva  of  a 
water  beetle.  See  Illust.  b  of 
Water  Beetle. 
Wa'ter-tlght'  (-tit'),  a.  So  tight  as  to  retain,  or  not 
to  admit,  water ;  not  leaky. 

Wa'ter  torch'  (torch').  {Bot.)  The  common  cat-tail 
{Typha  latifolia),  the  spike  of  which  makes  a  good  torch 
when  soaked  in  oil.  Dr.   Prior. 

Wa'ter  tOW'er  (tou'er).  A  large  metal  pipe  made  to 
be  extended  vertically  by  sections,  and  used  for  dischar- 
ging water  upon  burning  buildings. 

Wa'ter  tree'  (tre').  {Bot.)  A  climbing  shrub  {Telra' 
cera  alnifolia,  or  potatoria)  of  Western  Africa,  which 
pours  out  a  watery  sap  from  the  freshly  cut  stems. 
Wa'ter  tre'foil'  (tre'foil').  {Bot.)  The  buck  bean. 
Wa'ter  tube'  (tub').  (Zool.)  One  of  a  system  of  tu- 
bular excretory  organs  having  external  openings,  found 
in  many  invertebrates.  They  are  believed  to  be  analogous 
in  function  to  the  kidney's  of  vertebrates.  See  Illust. 
luider  Trematodea,  and  Sporooyst. 

Wa'ter  tu'pe-lo  (tii'pe-lo).  (Bot.)  A  species  of  large 
tupelo  (Nyssa  aqiiatica)  growing  in  swamps  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  United  States.     See  OoEECHEE  LIME. 

Wa'ter  tur'key  (tflr'ky).  (Zodt.)  Tlie  American 
snakeliird.     See  Snakebiro. 

Wa'ter  tu'yfere'  (twft'yfir').    A  tuyere  kept  cool  by 
water  circulating  within  a  casing.   It  is  used  for  hot  blast. 
Wa'ter  twist'  (twTsf).    Yarn  made  by  the  throstle, 
or  water  frame. 


Use,   unite,   r^ide,    full,    <lp,   firn ;    pity ;    iooi,   fd^t ;    out,   oil ;      cbair ;    go ;    eiug,   Igk ;    then,   tbin ;    bON ;    zta  =  z  in  azure. 
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WATER  VINE 

Wa'ter  vine'  (wa'ter  vin').  {Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the 
genus  Phytocrene,  climbing  shrubs  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
the  stems  of  which  are  singularly  porous,  and  when  cut 
stream  with  a  limpid  potable  juice. 

Wa'ter  vi'O-let  (vi'o-let).    (^Bot.)  See  under  Violbt. 

Wa'ter  vi'per  (vi'per).   (Zool.)  See  Water  moccasin. 

Wa'ter  vole'  (vol').     (Zool.)  See  under  Vole. 

Wa'ter  Wag'tail'(vv5g'tal').    See  under  Waotaii,. 

Wa'ter-Way'  (-wa'),  n.  (Naut.)  Heavy  plank  or  tim- 
ber extending  fore  and  aft  the  whole  length  of  a  vessel's 
deck  at  the  line  of  junction  with  the  sides,  forming  a 
channel  to  the  scuppers,  which  are  cut  through  it.  In 
iron  vessels  the  waterway  is  variously  constructed. 

Wa'ter  way'.     Same  as  Water  codrse. 

Wa'ter-weed' (-wed'),  re.    (Bot.)  See  Anachabis. 

Wa'ter  wheel'  (hwel').  1.  Any  wheel  for  propel- 
ling machinery  or  for  other  purposes,  that  is  made  to  ro- 
tate by  the  direct  action  of  water ;  —  called  an  overshot 
wheel  when  the  water  is  applied  at  the  top,  an  undershot 
wheel  when  at  the  bottom,  a  breast  wheel  when  at  an  in- 
termediate point ;  other  forms  are  called  reaction  wheel, 
vortex  wheel,  turbine  wheel,  etc. 

2.  The  paddle  wheel  of  a  steam  vessel. 

3.  A  wheel  for  raising  water ;  a  noria,  or  the  like. 
Wa'ter    wU'lOW     (wIl'lS).       {Bot.)    An    American 

aquatic  plant  (Dianthera  Americana)  with  long  willow- 
like leaves,  and  spikes  of  small  purplish  flowers. 

Wa'ter  wing'  (wing').  (Arch.)  One  of  two  walls 
built  on  either  side  of  the  junction  of  a  bridge  with  the 
bank  of  a  river,  to  protect  the  abutment  of  the  bridge 
and  the  bank  from  the  action  of  the  current. 

Wa'ter  witch'  (wtch').  (Zodl.)  (a)  The  dabchick. 
(6)  The  stormy  petrel.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Wa'ter-Withe'  (-with'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  vinelike  plant 
iyHis  Caribsea)  growing  in  parched  districts  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  containing  a  great  amount  of  sap  which  is 
sometimes  used  for  quenching  thirst. 

Wa[ter-work'  (-wflrk'),  n.  1.  (Paint.)  Painting  exe- 
cuted in  size  or  distemper,  on  canvas  or  walls,  —  formerly, 
frequently  taking  the  place  of  tapestry.  Shak.  Fairholt, 

2.  An  hydraulic  apparatus,  or  a  system  of  works  or 
fixtures,  by  which  a  supply  of  water  is  furnished  for 
useful  or  ornamental  purposes,  including  dams,  sluices, 
pumps,  aqueducts,  distributing  pipes,  fountains,  etc.  ;  — 
used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

Wa'ter-wom'  (-worn'),  a.  Worn,  smoothed,  or  pol- 
ished by  the  action  of  water ;  as,  waterworn  stones. 

Wa'ter-wort'  (-wflrf),  n.  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Elatinese,  consisting  of  two  genera  (Elatine, 
and  Bergia),  mostly  small  annual  herbs  growing  in  the 
edges  of  ponds.     Some  have  a  peppery  or  acrid  taste. 

Wa'ter-y  (-y),  a.  [AS.  wseterig.']  1.  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  water  ;  consisting  of  water.  "  The  watery  god." 
Dryden.    "  Fish  within  their  tiiaierj/ residence. "  Milton. 

2.  Abounding  with  water ;  wet ;  hence,  tearful. 

3.  Resembling  water  ;  thin  or  transparent,  as  a  liquid ; 
as,  watery  humors. 

The  oily  and  watery  parts  of  the  aliment.    Arbuthnot. 

4.  Hence,  abounding  in  thin,  tasteless,  or  insipid  fluid ; 
tasteless  ;  insipid  ;  vapid ;  spiritless. 

Watt  (wot),  n.  [So  called  after  the  distinguished 
mechanician  and  scientist,  James  Watt.']  (Elec.)  The 
electrical  unit  of  power,  proposed  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens, 
being  the  amount  conveyed  by  a  current  of  one  ampere 
through  a  difference  of  potential  of  one  volt,  or  a  resist- 
ance of  one  ohm ;  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  raise 
one  coulomb  to  one  volt.  One  horse  power  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  746  watts. 

Wat'tle  (wot't'l),  n.  [AS.  watel,  watul,  watol,  hurdle, 
covering,  wattle ;  cf.  OE.  watel  a  bag.    Cf.  Wallet.] 

1.  A  twig  or  flexible  rod ;  hence,  a  hurdle  made  of 
such  rods. 

And  there  he  built  with  wattles  from  the  marsh 

A  little  lonely  church  in  days  of  yore.  Tennyson. 

2.  A  rod  laid  on  a  roof  to  support  the  thatch. 

3.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  naked,  fleshy,  and  usually  wrinkled 
and  highly  colored,  process  of  the  skin  hanging  from  the 
chin  or  throat  of  a  bird  or  reptUe.     (b)  Barbel  of  a  fish. 

4.  (a)  The  astringent  bark  of  several  Australian  trees 
of  the  genus  Acacia,  used  in  tanning  ;  — •  called  also  wat- 
tle bark,  (b)  (Bot.)  The  trees  from  which  the  bark  is 
obtained.    See  Savanna  wattle,  under  Savanna. 

Wattle  ttirkey.    (Zool.)  SameasBRnsH  turket. 
Wat'tle,  V.  t.     [imp.  &p.  p.  Wattled  (-t'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Wattling  (-tlTng).]     1.  To  bind  with  twigs. 

2.  To  twist  or  interweave,  one  mth  another,  as  t^vigs ; 
to  form  a  network  with  ;  to  plat ;  as,  to  wattle  branches. 

3.  To  form,  by  interweaving  or  platting  twigs. 

The  folded  flocks,  penned  in  their  wattled  cotes.    Milton. 

Wat'tle-blrd'  (-berd'),  re.  1.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  honey  eaters  belong- 
ing to  Anthochxra  and  allied  gen- 
era of  the  family  Meliphagidx, 
These  birds  usually  have  a  large 
and  conspicuous  wattle  of  naked 
skin  hanging  down  below  each  ear. 
They  are  natives  of  Australia  and 
the  adjacent  islands. 

d^F"  The  best-known  species 
(Anthochiera  carunculata)  has  the 
upper  parts  grayish  brown,  with  a 
white  stripe  on  each  feather,  and 
the  wing  and  tail  quills  dark  brown 
or  blackish,  tipped  with  wliite.  Its 
wattles,  in  life,  are  light  blood-red. 
Called  also  wattled  crow,  wattled 
bee-eater,  wattled  honey  eater. 
Another  spbcies  (A.  inaiiris)  is 
streaked  with  black,  gray,  and 
white,  and  its  long  wattles  are 
white,  tipped  with  orange.  The  Wattlebird  (AntTiocheera 
bushwattlebirds.belonging  to  the  carunculata). 

genus  Anellobia,  are   closely  re- 
nted, but  lack  conspicuous  wattles.    The  most  common 
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species  (A.  mellivora)  is  dark  brown,  finely  streaked  with 
white.    Called  also  goruck  creeper. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  Australian  brush  turkey. 

Wat'tled  (wSt't'ld),  a.  Furnished  with  wattles,  or 
pendent  fleshy  processes  at  the  chin  or  throat. 

The  wattled  cocks  strut  to  and  fro.     Lonafellow. 

Wat'tllng  (-tling),  re.  The  act  or  process  of  binding 
or  platting  with  twigs  ;  also,  the  network  so  formed. 

Made  with  a  wattling  of  canes  or  sticks.      Dampier. 

Waucht  )  (wat),  re.     [Cf.  Qdatf.]     A  large  draught 

Waught  (      of  any  liquid.     IScot.j  Jamieson. 

Waul  (wal),  V.  i.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  To  cry  as  a 
cat ;  to  squall ;  to  wail.     [Written  also  wawl.] 

The  helpless  infant,  coming  wauling  and  crying  iifto  the 
world.  Sir  \r.  Scott. 

Waur  (war),  a.    [See  Worse.]    Worse.     [Scot-I 

Murder  and  waur  than  murder.      .Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wave  (wav),  V.  t.   See  Waive.  Sir  H.  Wotton.  Burke. 

Wave,  V.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Waved  (wavd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  Waving.]  [OE.  waven,  AS.  wajian  to  waver,  to 
hesitate,  to  wonder ;  akin  to  wsej're  wavering,  restless, 
MHG.  wabem  to  be  in  motion,  Icel.  vaj'ra  to  hover 
about ;  cf.  Icel.  vdja  to  vibrate.    Cf.  Waft,  Waver.] 

1.  To  play  loosely  ;  to  move  like  a  wave,  one  way  and 
the  other ;  to  float ;  to  flutter ;  to  undulate. 

His  purple  robes  waved  careless  to  the  winds.    Trumbull. 
Where  the  flags  of  three  nations  had  successively  waved. 

Hawttiome. 

2.  To  be  moved  to  and  fro  as  a  signal.  B.  Jonson. 

3.  To  fluctuate ;  to  waver ;  to  be  in  an  unsettled  state  ; 
to  vacillate.     [06*.] 

He  waved  indiiferently  'twixt  doing  them  neither  good  nor 
harm.  SItak. 

Wave,  V.  t.  1.  To  move  one  way  and  the  other  ;  to 
brandish.     "  [.ffineas]  waved  his  fatal  sword. "    Dryden. 

2.  To  raise  into  inequalities  of  surface ;  to  give  an 
undulating  form  or  surface  to. 

Horns  whelked  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea.    Shak. 

3.  To  move  like  a  wave,  or  by  floating;  to  waft. 
[Obs.]  Sir  T.  Browne. 

4.  To  call  attention  to,  or  give  a  direction  or  com- 
mand to,  by  a  waving  motion,  as  of  the  hand  ;  to  signify 
by  waving ;  to  beckon  ;  to  signal ;  to  indicate. 

Look,  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground.  Shak. 

She  spoke,  and  bowing  waved 
Dismissal.  Tennyson. 

Wave,  re.  [Prom  Wave,  v.  ;  not  the  same  word  as 
OE.  wawe,  waghe,  a  wave,  which  is  akin  to  E.  wag  to 
move.  V136.  See  Wave,  v.  i.~\  1.  An  advancing  ridge 
or  swell  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  as  of  the  sea,  result- 
ing from  the  oscUlatory  motion  of  the  particles  compos- 
ing it  when  di.sturbed  by  any  force  from  their  position 
of  rest ;  an  undulation. 

The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before.  Pope. 

2.  (Physics)  A  vibration  propagated  from  particle  to 
particle  through  a  body  or  elastic  medium,  as  in  the  trans- 
mission of  sound ;  an  assemblage  of  vibrating  molecules 
in  all  phases  of  a  vibration,  with  no  phase  repeated  ;  a 
wave  of  vibration ;  an  undulation.     See  Undulation. 

3.  Water  ;  a  body  of  water.  [Poetic']  "  Deep  drank 
Lord  Marmion  of  the  wave."  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Build  a  ship  to  save  thee  fro^  the  flood, 

I  '11  furnish  thee  with  fresh  wave,  bread,  and  wine.    Chapman. 

4.  Unevenness  ;  inequality  of  surface.  Sir  I.  Newton. 

5.  A  waving  or  undulating  motion  ;  a  signal  made  with 
the  hand,  a  flag,  etc. 

6.  The  imdulating  line  or  streak  of  luster  on  cloth 
watered,  or  calendered,  or  on  damask  steel. 

7.  Fig.  :  A  swelling  or  excitement  of  thought,  feeling, 
or  energy  ;  a  tide  ;  as,  waves  of  enthusiasm. 

Wave  front  (Physics),  the  surface  of  initial  displace- 
ment of  the  particles  in  a  medium,  as  a  wave  of  vibration 
advances. — Wave  length  (Physics),  the  space,  reckoned 
in  the  direction  of  propagation,  occupied  by  a  complete 
wave  or  undulation,  as  of  light,  sound,  etc. ;  the  distance 
from  a  point  or  phase  in  a  wave  to  the  nearest  point  at 
which  the  same  phase  occurs. — Wave  line  (Shipbuild- 
ing), a  line  of  a  vessel's  hull,  shaped  in  accordance  mth 
the  wave-line  system.  —  Wave-line  system,  Wave-line  the- 
ory (Shiphtiilding),  a  system  or  theory  of  designing  the 
lines  of  a  vessel,  which  takes  into  consideration  the  length 
and  shape  of  a  wave  which  travels  at  a  certain  speed.  — 
Wave  loaf,  a  loaf  for  a  wave  offering.  Zef .  viii.  27.  — 
Wave  moth  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  small 
geometrid  moths  belonging  to  Acidalia  and  allied  gen- 
era ;  —  so  called  from  the  wavelike  color  markings  on  the 
wings. — Wave  offering,  an  offering  made  in  the  Jewish 
services  by  waving  the  object,  as  a  loaf  of  bread,  toward 
the  four  cardinal  points.  JS'um.  xviii.  11.  —  Wave  of  vi- 
bration (Physics),  a  wave  which  consists  in,  or  is  occa- 
sioned by,  the  production  and  transmission  of  a  'ibratory 
state  from  particle  to  particle  through  a  bod,  — Wave 
surface,  (a)  (Phijxics)  A  surface  of  simultaneous  and 
equal  displacement  of  the  particles  composing  a  wave  of 
vibration,  (b)  (Geoni.)  A  mathematical  surface  of  the 
fourth  order  which,  upon  certain  hypotheses,  is  the  locus 
of  a  wave  surface  of  light  in  the  interior  of  crystals.  It 
is  used  in  explaining  the  phenomena  of  double  refrac- 
tion. See  under  Refraction.  —  Wave  theory.  (Physics) 
See  Undidatory  theory,  under  Undulatobt. 

Waved  (wavd),  a.  1.  Exhibiting  a  wavelike  form  or 
outline  ;  undulating ;  indented ;  wavy ;  as,  a  wared  edge. 

2.  Having  a  wavelike  appearance  ;  marked  with  wave- 
like  lines  of  color ;  as,  waved,  or  watered,  silk. 

3.  (Her.)  Having  undulations  like  waves;  —  said  of 
one  of  the  lines  in  heraldry  which  serve  as  outlines  to 
the  ordinaries,  etc. 

Wave'less  (wav'les),  a.  Free  from  waves;  undis- 
turbed ;  not  agitated ;  as,  the  waveless  sea. 

Wave'let  (-let),  n.     A  little  wave  ;  a  ripple. 

Wa'vel-llto  (wa'vSl-lit),  n.  [After  Dr.  Wm.  Wavel, 
the  discoverer.]  (3Iin.)  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  alu- 
mina, occurring  usually  in  hemispherical  radiated  forms 
varying  in  color  from  white  to  yellow,  green,  or  black, 
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Wa'ver  (wa'ver),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wavered  (-verd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Wavering.]  [OE.  waveren,  from  AS. 
wsefre  wavering,  restless.  See  Wave,  v.  ».]  1.  To  play 
or  move  to  and  fro ;  to  move  one  way  and  the  other ; 
hence,  to  totter  ;  to  reel ;  to  swing  ;  to  flutter. 
With  banners  and  pennons  wavering  with  the  wind.  Ld.  Bernert, 

Thou  wouldst  waver  on  oue  of  these  trees  as  a  terror  to  all  evil 
speakers  against  dignities.  Sir  W.  Scott, 

2.  To  be  unsettled  in  opinion ;  to  vacillate  ;  to  be  un- 
determined ;  to  fluctuate  ;  as,  to  waver  in  judgment. 

Let  us  hold  fast  .  .  .  without  wavering.    Heb.  x.  23. 
In  feeble  hearts,  prepense  enough  before 
To  waver,  or  fall  oft  and  join  with  idols.         Milton. 

Syn.  —  To  reel ;  totter ;  vacillate.    See  Fluctuate. 

Wa'ver,  re.  [From  Wave,  or  Waver,  v.]  A  sapling 
left  standing  in _a  fallen  wood.    [Prov.Eng.]   Malliwell. 

Wa'ver-er  (-er),  re.  One  who  wavers  ;  one  who  is  un- 
settled in  doctrine,  faith,  opinion,  or  the  like.  Shak. 

Wa'ver-lng-ly,  adv.     In  a  wavering  manner. 

Wa'ver-lng-neSS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  wavering. 

Wave'SOn  (wav'siin),  re.  [From  Wave  ;  cf .  Jetsam.] 
(0.  Eng.  Law)  Goods  which,  after  shipwreck,  appear 
floating  on  the  waves,  or  sea. 

Wave'-wom'  (-worn'),  a.     Worn  by  the  waves. 

The  shore  that  o'er  his  wave-woi-n  basis  bowed.      Shak. 

Wa'vey  (wa'vy),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  The  snow  goose.  [Cana- 
dian, &  Local  U.  S.] 

Wav'1-ness  (wav'I-uSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  wavy. 

Wav'ure  (-Gr),  re.     See  Watvure.     [E.] 

Wav'y  (-^),  a.  1.  Rising  or  swelling  in  waves ;  full 
of  waves.     "  The  wavy  seas."  Chapman. 

2.  Playing  to  and  fro ;  undulating ;  as,  wavy  flames. 

Let  her  glad  valleys  smile  with  wavy  corn.      Prior, 

3.  (Bot. )  Undulating  on  the  border  or  surface ;  waved. 
II  Wa-was'keesh   (wa-wos'kesh),   re.     [Prom  an  In- 
dian name.]     (Zo'dl.)  The  wapiti,  or  American  elk. 

Wawe  (wa),  n.     [See  Woe.]    Woe.     [Obs.] 
Wawe  (wa),  n.      [OE.  wawe,  waghe;  cf.  Icel.  vagr ; 
akin  to  E.  wag  ;  not  the  same  word  as  wave.]    A  'Wave. 
[Obs.]  Chaucer.    Spenser. 

Wawl  (wal),  V.  i.    See  Waul.  Shak, 

Was  (wSks),  V.  i.  [imp.  Waxed  (wSkst) ;  p.  p. 
Waxed,  and  Obs.  or  Poetic  Waxen  (waks'n) ;  p.  pr.  Si 
vb.  n.  Waxing.]  [AS.  weaxan  ;  akin  to  OFries.  waxa^ 
D.  wassen,  OS.  &  OHG.  wahsan,  G.  tuachsen,  Icel.  vaxa, 
Sw.  viixa,  Dan.  voxe,  Goth,  icahsjan,  Gr.  av^aveiv  to  in- 
crease, Skr.  vaksh,  uksh,  to  grow.     V135.    Cf.  Waist.]. 

1.  To  increase  in  size  ;  to  grow  bigger ;  to  become  larger 
or  fuller  ;  —  opposed  to  wane. 

The  waxing  and  the  waning  of  the  moon.    HakewilU 
Truth's  treasures  .  .  .  never  shall  wax  ne  wane.    P.  Plowman. 

2.  To  pass  from  one  state  to  another ;  to  become  ;  to 
grow  ;  as,  to  wax  strong ;  to  wax  warmer  or  colder ;  to 
wax  feeble ;  to  wax  old  ;  to  wax  worse  and  worse. 

Your  clothes  are  not  waxeyi  old  upon  you.     Deut.  xzix.  5. 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes, 
Waxing  well  of  his  deep  wound.  Milton. 

Waxing  kernels  (Med.),  small  tumors  formed  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  in  the 
groins  of  children ;  —  popularly  so  called,  because  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  growth  of  the  body.       Dunglison. 

Wax,  re.  [AS.  xveax  ;  akin  to  OFries.  wax,  D.  was,  G. 
wachs,  OHG.  icahs,  Icel.  &  Sw.  vax,  Dan.  vox,  Lith. 
vaszkas,  Russ.  vosk\]  1.  A  fatty,  solid  substance,  pro- 
duced by  bees,  and  employed  by  them  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  comb ;  —  usually  called  beeswax.  It  is  first 
excreted,  from  a  row  of  pouches  along  their  sides,  in  the 
form  of  scales,  which,  being  masticated  and  mixed  mth 
saliva,  become  whitened  and  tenacious.  Its  natural  color 
is  pale  or  dull  yellow. 

^W  Beeswax  consists  essentially  of  cerotic  acid  (con- 
stituting the  more  soluble  part)  and  of  myricyl  palmitato 
(constituting  the  less  soluble  part). 

2.  Hence,  any  substance  resembling  beeswax  in  con- 
sistency or  appearance.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  (Physiol.)  Cerumen,  or  earwax.    See  Cerumen. 

(b)  A  waxlike  composition  used  for  uniting  surfaces, 
for  excluding  air,  and  for  other  purposes ;  as,  sealing 
wax,  grafting  wax,  etching  wax,  etc. 

(c)  A  waxlike  composition  used  by  shoemakers  for  rub- 
bing their  thread. 

(d)  (Zo'dl.)  A  substance  similar  to  beeswax,  secreted 
by  several  species  of  scale  insects,  as  the  Chinese  wax. 
See  Wax  insect,  below. 

(e)  (Bot.)  A  waxlike  product  secreted  by  certaiiv 
plants.     See  'Vegetable  wax,  under  Vegetable. 

(/)  (Min.)  A  substance,  somewhat  resembling  wax^ 
found  in  connection  with  certain  deposits  of  rock  salt 
and  coal ;  —  called  also  mineral  wax,  and  ozocerite. 

(g)  Thick  sirup  made  by  boiling  dov™  the  sap  of  the 
sugar  maple,  and  then  cooling  it.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Japanese  wax,  a  waxlike  substance  made  in  Japan  from 
the  berries  of  certain  species  of  Rhus,  esp.  R.  snccedanea. 
—  Mineral  wax.  (Min.)  See  Wax,  2  (/),  above.— Wax  cloth. 
See  Waxed  cloth,  under  Waxed. —  Wax  end.  See  Waxed 
end,  under  Waxed.  —  Wax  flower,  a  flower  made  of,  or 
resembling,  wax.  —Wax  insect  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  o£  several 
species  of  scale  insects  iDelonging  to  the  family  Coccidse, 
which  secrete  fvom  their  bodies  a  waxlike  substance, 
especially  the  Chinese  wax  insect  (Coccus  Sinensis)  from 
which  a  large  amount  of  the  commercial  Chinese  wax  is 
obtained.  Called  also  pela.  —  Wax  light,  a  candle  or- 
taper  of  wax.  —Wax  moth  (Zo'dl.),  a  pyralid  moth  (Gal- 
leria  cereana)  whose 
larvae  feed  upon  hon- 
eycomb, andconstruct 
silken  galleries  among 
the  fragments.  The 
moth  has  dusky  gray 
wings  streaked  with 
brovm  near  the  outer 
edge.  The  larva  is  yel- 
lowish white  with 
brownish  dots.   Called  also  bee  moth, 


Wax  Moth. 


ale,   senate,   care,   a,m,   arm,   ask,   final,   ^ ;    eve,   event,    end,   fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   jil ;    old,   obey,    drb,   ddd ; 


a  Imago  ;  b  Larva. 
■  Wax  myrtle.  (Bot.X 
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Wnx  Palm 
(Cero.ri/lon  Andicola). 


(Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numerous 


See  Batbebrt.— Wax  painting,  a  kind  of  paintingpracticed 
by  the  ancients,  under  the  name  of  encaustic.  The  pig- 
ments were  ground  with  wax,  and  diluted.  After  being 
applied,  the  wax  was  melted  with  hot  irons  and  the  color 
thus  fixed. —  Wax  palm.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  species  of  palm 
( Ceroxylon  Anclicol(i) 
native  of  the  Andes,  the 
stem  of  which  is  covered 
with  a  secretion,  consist- 
ing of  two  thirds  resin 
and  one  third  wax,  which, 
wlien  melted  with  a  third 
of  fat,  makes  excellent 
candles,  (b)  A  Brazilian 
tree  (Copernicia  ceri- 
fera)  the  young  leaves 
of  which  are  covered  with 
a  useful  waxy  secretion. 
— Wax  paper,  paper  pre- 
pared with  a  coating  of 
white  wax  and  other  in- 
gredients. —  Wax  plant 
{.Bot.),  a  name  given  to 
several  plants,  as :  (a)  The 
Indian  pipe  (see  under 
Indian).  (6)  The  Hoya 
carnosa,  a  climbing  plant 
with  polished,  fleshy 
leaves,  (c)  Certain  spe- 
cies of  Begonia  with 
similar  foliage.  —  Wax 
tree.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  tree  or 
shrub  (Ligustrum  luci- 
dum)  ot  China,  on  which 
certain  insects  make  a 
thick  deposit  of  a  sub- 
stance resembling  white 
wax.  (6)  A  kind  of  sumac 
(Rhus  succeclanea)  of  Japan,  the  berries  of  which  yield  a 
sort  of  wax.  (e)  A  rubiaceous  tree  {Elieagia  ntilis)  of  New 
Grenada,  called  by  the  inhabitants  '"  arbol  del  cera."  — 
Wax  yellow,  a  dull  yellow,  resembling  the  natural  color 
of  beeswax. 

Wax  (waks),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Waxed  (wSkst) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Waxins.]  To  smear  or  rub  with  wax  ;  to 
treat  with  wax ;  as,  to  wax  a  thread  or  a  table. 

Waxed  cloth,  cloth  covered  with  a  coating  of  wax,  used 
as  a  cover  of  tables  and  for  other  purposes  ;  —  called 
also  wax  cloth.  —  Waxed  end,  a  thread  pointed  with  a 
bristle  and  covered  with  shoemaker's  wax,  used  in  sewing 
leather,  as  for  boots,  shoes,  and  the  like  ;  —  called  also 
wax  end.    Brockett. 

Waa;1)er'ry  (-ber'ry),  n.  (,Boi.)  The  wax-covered 
fruit  of  the  wax  myrtle,  or  bayberry.  See  Bayberey, 
and  Candleberrt  tree. 

Wax'bUl'  (-bil'). 
species  of  finch- 
like birds  belong- 
.ag  to  Eslrelda 
^.nd  allied  genera, 
Mative  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  bill  is 
large,  conical,  and 
usually  red  in 
color,  resembling 
sealing  wax.  Sev-  CrimEon-eared  Waxbill  (Bstrelda 
eral  of  the  species  phcenicotis'). 

are  often  kept  as  cage  birds. 

WaxTllrd'  (-herd'),  n.     (Zool.)  The  waxwing. 

Wax'en  (waks''n),  a.  1.  Made  of  wax.  "  The  female 
bee,  that  .  .  .  builds  her  «;aa:e?i  cells."  Milton. 

2.  Covered  with  wax  ;  waxed ;  as,  a  waxen  tablet. 

3.  Resembling  wax  ;  waxy ;  hence,  soft ;  yielding. 

Men  have  marble,  women  waxen^  minds.  Shak. 

Waxen  chatterer  (Zool.),  the  Bohemian  chatterer. 

Wax'1-noss  (-T-nes),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being  waxy. 

Wax'Wing'  (~wTug'),  n.  {Zo'61.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  small  birds  of  the  genus  Ampelis,  in  which 
some  of  the  secondary  quills  are  usually  tipped  with 
small  horny  ornaments  resembling  red  sealing  wax.  The 
Bohemian  waxwing  (see  under  Bohemian)  and  the  cedar 
bird  are  examples.     Called  also  ivaxbird. 

Wax'work'  (-wfirk'),  n.  1.  Work  made  of  wax; 
especially,  a  figure  or  figures  formed  wholly  or  partly 
of  wax,  in  imitation  of  real  beings. 

2.  (Bot.)  An  American  climbing  shrub (Cetorfr-M^scare- 
dens).  It  bears  a  profusion  of  yellow  berrylike  pods, 
which  open  in  the  autumn,  and  display  the  scarlet  cover- 
ings of  the  seeds. 

Was'WOrk'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  works  in  wax ; 
one  who  makes  waxwork. 

2.  A  bee  that  makes  or  produces  wax. 

Was'y  (-y),  a.  Resembling  wax  in  appearance  or  con- 
sistency ;  viscid ;  adhesive ;  soft ;  hence,  yielding  ;  pli- 
able ;  impressible.     "?raa;j/ to  persuasion."      Bp.  Hall. 

Waxy  degeneration  (Med.),  amyloid  degeneration.  See 
under  Amyloid.  —  Waxy  kidney,  Waxy  liver,  etc.  (Med.), 
a  kidney  or  liver  affected  by  waxy  degeneration. 

Way  (wa),  adv.  [Aphetic  form  of  away."]  Away. 
[Obs.  or  Archaic']  Chaucer. 

To  do  way,  to  take  away ;  to  remove.  [Obs.]  "Bo  way 
your  hands."  Chat(cer.  —  1o  make  way  with,  to  make 
away  with.    See  under  Away.    [Archaic] 

Way,  n.  [OE.  wey,  way,  AS.  wep ;  akin  to  OS.,  D., 
OHG.,  &  G.  weg,  Icel.  vegr,  Sw.  vdg,  Dan.  vei,  Goth. 
wigs,  L.  via,  and  AS.  wef/an  to  move,  L.  vehere  to  carry, 
Skr.  vah.  V136.  Cf.  Convex,  Inveigh,  Vehicle,  Vex, 
Via,  Voyage,  Wag,  Wagon,  Wee,  Weigh.]  1.  That  by, 
apon,  or  along,  which  one  passes  or  progresses ;  oppor- 
tunity or  room  to  pass ;  place  of  passing  ;  passage  ;  road, 
street,  track,  or  path  of  any  kind  ;  as,  they  built  a  loay 
to  the  mine.     "To  find  the  ?fo?/ to  heaven."  Shale. 

1  shall  him  eeek  by  way  and  eke  by  street.  Chaucer. 
The  way  seems  diflicult,  and  steep  to  scale.      Milton. 

The  season  and  j«a//s  were  very  improper  for  his  maiesty's 

Evelyn. 


forces  to  march  so  grciit  a  distance. 


2.  Length  of  space ;  distance ;  interval ;  as,  a  great 
way  ;  a  long  way. 

And  whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

Or  iiis  heart  began  to  fail.  LongfeUow. 

3.  A  moving  ;  passage  ;  progression  ;  journey. 

I  prythee,  now,  lead  the  way.  Shak. 

4.  Course  or  direction  of  motion  or  progress ;  tend- 
ency of  action ;  advance. 

If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  far.       Milton. 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way.         Bryden. 

5.  The  means  by  which  anything  is  reached,  or  any- 
thing is  accomplished ;  scheme  ;  device ;  plan. 

My  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine.     Shak. 

By  noble  ways  we  conquest  will  prepare.      Dryden. 

What  impious  ways  my  wishes  took  !  Prior. 

6.  Manner  ;  method  ;  mode  ;  fashion  ;  style  ;  as,  the 
way  of  expressing  one's  ideas. 

7.  Regular  course  ;  habitual  method  of  life  or  action ; 
plan  of  conduct ;  mode  of  dealing.  "  Having  lost  the 
way  of  nobleness."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 

peace.  Frov.  iii.  17. 

When  men  lived  in  a  grander  way.     LongfeUow. 

8.  Sphere  or  scope  of  observation.  Jer.  Taylor. 
The  public  ministers  that  fell  in  my  way.     Sir  W.  2'emple. 

9.  Determined  course ;  resolved  mode  of  action  or 
conduct ;  as,  to  have  one's  way. 

10.  (Aaut.)  (a)  Progress;  as,  a  ship  has  way.  (b) 
pi.  The  timbers  on  which  a  ship  is  launched. 

11.  pi.  {Mach.)  The  longitudinal  guides,  or  guiding 
surfaces,  on  the  bed  of  a  planer,  lathe,  or  the  like,  along 
which  a  table  or  carriage  moves. 

12.  (Law)  Right  of  way.     See  below. 

By  the  way,  in  passing ;  apropos  ;  aside ;  apart  from, 
though  connected  with,  the  main  object  or  subject  of 
discourse.  —  By  way  of,  for  the  purpose  of  ;  as  being  ;  in 
character  of.  —  Covert  way.  (Fort. )  See  Covered  way, 
under  Covered.  —  In  the  family  way.  See  under  Fam- 
ily. —In  the  way,  so  as  to  meet,  fall  in  with,  obstruct, 
hinder,  etc.  —  In  the  way  with,  traveUng  or  going  with ; 
meeting  or  being  with ;  in  the  presence  of.  —  Milky  way. 
{Astron.)  See  Galaxy,  1.  —  No  way.  No  ways.  See  No- 
way, Noways,  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  On  the  way,  travel- 
ing or  going ;  hence,  in  progress ;  advancing  toward 
completion  ;  as,  on  the  way  to  tiiis  country ;  on  the  way 
to  success.  —  Out  of  the  way.  See  under  Out.  —  Right  of 
way  (Law),  a  right  of  private  passage  over  another's 
ground.  It  may  arise  either  by  grant  or  prescription. 
It  may  be  attached  to  a  house,  entry,  gate,  well,  or  city 
lot,  as  well  as  to  a  country  farm.  Kent.  —  To  be  under  way, 
or  To  have  way  (Naut.),  to  be  in  motion,  as  when  a  ship 
begins  to  move.  —  To  give  way.  See  under  Give. —  To  go 
one's  way,  or  To  come  one's  way,  to  go  or  come  ;  to  depart 
or  come  along.  Shak. —  To  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  to 
die.  —  To  make  one's  way,  to  advance  in  life  by  one's 
personal  efforts.  —  To  make  way.  See  under  Make, 
V.  t, — Ways  and  means,  (a)  Methods;  resources;  facili- 
ties. (6)  (Legislation)  Means  for  raising  money;  re- 
sources for  revenue.  —  Way  leave,  permission  to  cross,  or  a 
right  of  way  across,  land  ;  also,  rent  paid  for  such  right. 
[£ng.]  —  Way  of  the  cross  (Eccl.),  the  course  taken  in  visit- 
ing in  rotation  the  stations  of  the  cross.  See  Station, 
n.,  7  (c). — Way  of  the  rounds  (Fort.),  a  space  left  for  the 
passage  of  the  rounds  between  a  rampart  and  the  wall  of 
a  fortified  town.  —  Way  pane,  a  pane  for  cartage  in  irri- 
gated land.  See  Pane,  M.,  4.  [/"rov.^ng.] —Way  passen- 
ger, a  passenger  taken  up,  or  set  down,  at  some  intermedi- 
ate place  between  the  principal  stations  on  a  line  of  travel. 

—  Ways  of  God,  his  providential  government,  or  his  works. 

—  Way  station,  an  intermediate  station  between  principal 
stations  on  a  line  of  travel,  especially  on  a  railroad.  — 
Way  train,  a  train  which  stops  at  the  intermediate,  or 
way,  stations;  an  accommodation  train. —Way  warden, 
the  surveyor  of  a  road. 

Syn.  — Street;  highway;  road. —Way,  Street,  High- 
way, Road.  Way  is  generic,  denoting  any  line  for  pas- 
sage or  conveyance ;  a  highway  is  literally  one  raised  for 
the  sake  of  dryness  and  convenience  in  traveling ;  a  road 
is,  strictly,  a  way  for  horses  and  carriages ;  a  street  is, 
etymologically,  a  paved  way,  as  early  made  in  towns  and 
cities;  and,  hence,  the  word  is  distinctively  applied  to 
roads  or  highways  in  compact  settlements. 

All  keep  the  broad  highway,  and  take  delight 
With  many  rather  for  to  go  astray.  Spenser. 

There  is  but  one  road  by  which  to  climb  up.    Addison, 

When  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sone 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine.  Milton. 

Way  (wa),  V.  i.  To  go  or  travel  to ;  to  go  in,  as  a  way 
or  path.     lObs.']     "In  land  not  wm/eti."  Wijclif. 

Way,  V.  i.     To  move  ;  to  progress  ;  to  go.     [i?.] 

On  a  time  as  they  together  wayed.  Spenser. 

Waytlll'  (-bil'),  n.  A  list  of  passengers  in  a  public 
vehicle,  or  of  the  baggage  or  goods  transported  by  a 
common  carrier  on  a  land  route.  When  the  goods  are 
transported  by  water,  the  list  is  called  a  bill  of  lading. 

WaylJSread'  (-brgd'),  n.  [AS.  wegbrxde.  See  Way, 
and  Beoad.]  (Bot.)  The  common  dooryard  plantain 
(Plantago  major). 

Way'toung'  (-biing'),  n.  (Zool.)  An  Australian  inses- 
sorial  bird  (Corcorax  metanorhamphus)  noted  for  the 
curious  actions  of  the  male  during  the  breeding  season. 
It  is  black  with  a  white  patch  on  each  wing. 

Wayed  (wad),  a.     Used  to  the  way  ;  broken,     [i?.] 

A  horse  that  is  not  well  wayed ;  he  starts  at  every  bird  that 
flies  out  of  the  hedge.  Seklen. 

Way'fare' (wa'fSr'), »'.  t.  [Way  +  fare  to  go.}  To 
journey ;  to  travel ;  to  go  to  and  fro.     [Ofts.] 

A  certain  Laconian,  as  he  wayt'ared,  came  unto  a  place  where 
there  dwelt  an  old  friend  of  his.  IloUand. 

Way'fare',  n.  The  act  of  journeying ;  travel ;  pas- 
sage.    [06s.]  JloUand. 

Way'far'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  travels ;  a  traveler  ;  a 
passi^nger. 

Way'far'lng,  a.  Traveling ;  passing  ;  being  on  a 
journey.     "  A.  wayfaring  maw."  Judg.xix.ll. 

Wayfaring  tree  (Hot.),  a  European  shrub  (Viburnum 
lantfirta)  having  large  ovate  leaves  and  dense  cymes  of 
small  white  flowers. —  American  wayfaring  tree(fio<.),  the 
hobblebush  ( Viburnum  lantanoides). 


Way'gate'  (wa'gaf),  n.  The  tailrace  of  a  mill.  Knight. 

Way'-gO'lng  (-go'Ing),  a.  Going  away  ;  departing ; 
of  or  pertaining  to  one  who  goes  away. 

Way-going  crop  (Law  of  Leases),  a  crop  of  grain  to 
which  tenants  for  years  are  sometimes  entitled  by  cus- 
tom ;  grain  sown  in  the  fall  to  be  reaped  at  the  next  har- 
vest ;  a  crop  which  wiU  not  ripen  until  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  lease.  Burrill. 

Way '-goose' (-gobs'),  K.  SeeWAYZ-G00SE,re.,2.  [Eng."] 

Wayk(wak),  o.     Weak.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Way'lay  (wa'la' ;  277),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Waylaid 
(-lad') ;  jo.  jpr.  &  1)6.  TC.  Waylaying.]  [Way -{- lay.}  To 
lie  in  wait  for  ;  to  meet  or  encounter  in  the  way  ;  espe- 
cially, to  watch  for  the  passing  of,  with  a  viev.  to  seize, 
rob,  or  slay ;  to  beset  in  ambush. 

Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Peto,  and  Gadshill  shall  rob  those  men 
that  we  have  already  waylaid.  Shak, 

She  often  contrived  to  waylay  him  in  his  walks.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Waylay'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  waylay;,  another. 

Wayless,  a.     Having  no  road  or  path  ;  pathless. 

Way'le-way  (wa'le-wa),  interj.  See  Welaway.  [06s.] 

Way'mak'er  (-mak'er),  ra.  One  who  makes  a  way ;  a 
precursor.     [B..']  Bacon. 

Way'mark'  (-mark'),  n.  A  mark  to  guide  in  traveling. 

Way'ment  (wa'mSnt),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Way- 
mented  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Waymentino.]  [OE.  waymen- 
ten,  OF.  waimenter,  gaimenter,  guaimenter,  from  wai, 
guai,  woe  i  (of  Teutonic  origin  ;  see  Woe)  and  L.  lamen- 
tari  to  lament.  See  Lament.]  To  lament ;  to  grieve ; 
to  wail.     [Written  also  waiment.}     [06s.] 

Thilke  science  .  .  .  maketh  a  man  to  waymenten,    Chaucer. 
For  what  boots  it  to  weep  and  wayment. 
When  ill  is  chanced  ?  Spenser. 

Way'ment,  n.  Grief ;  lamentation ;  mourning.  [Writ- 
ten also  waimenl.}     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Way'  shaft' (shaft').     1.  (3Iach.)  A  rock  shaft. 

2.  (Mining)  An  interior  shaft,  usually  one  connecting 
two  levels.  Raymond. 

-ways  (-waz).  A  suflSx  formed  from  way  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  adverbial  -s  (see  -wards).  It  is  often  used 
interchangeably  with  wise  ;  as,  endwaj/s  or  endtt'fse/  no- 
ways  or  nowise;  \e.xv^Va.ways  or  lengthwise,  etc. 

Way'slde'  (wa'sld'),  n.  The  side  of  the  way ;  the 
edge  or  border  of  a  road  or  path. 

Way'slde',  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  wayside  ;  as, 
wayside  flowers.     "  A  wayside  inn."  Longfellow. 

Way'ward    (-werd),   a.      [OE.   weiward,   for  aweU 

ward,  i.  e.,  turned  away.    See  Away,  and  -ward.]   Taking 

one's  own  way ;  disobedient ;  f reward ;  perverse ;  willful. 

My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood.  Shak. 

Wayward  beauty  doth  not  fancy  move.       Fairfax. 

Wilt  thou  forgive  the  wayward  thought  ?        Keble, 

—  Way'ward-ly,  adv.  —  Way'ward-ness,  n. 

Way'-Wise'  (-wiz'),  a.  Skillful  in  finding  the  way  ; 
well  acquainted  with  the  way  or  route ;  wise  from  hav 
ing  traveled. 

Way'wls'er  (-er),  re.  [Cf.  G.  wegweiser  a  waymark, 
a  guide ;  weg  way  -)-  weisen  to  show,  direct.]  An  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  distance  which  one  has  traveled 
on  the  road  ;  an  odometer,  pedometer,  or  perambulator. 

The  waywiser  to  a  coach,  exactly  measuring  the  miles,  and 
showing  them  by  an  index.  Evelyn. 

Way'WOde  (-wod),  n.  [Russ.  voevoda,  or  Pol.  woie- 
woda ;  properly,  a  leader  of  an  army,  a  leader  in  war. 
Cf.  Vaivode.]  Originally,  the  title  of  a  military  com- 
mander in  various  Slavonic  countries ;  afterwards  applied 
to  governors  of  towns  or  provinces.  It  was  assumed  for 
a  time  by  the  rulers  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  who 
were  afterwards  called  hospodars,  and  has  also  been 
given  to  some  inferior  Turkish  officers.  [Written  also 
vaivode,  voivode,  waiwode,  and  woiwode.} 

Way'wode-ship,  n.  The  ofiice,  province,  or  juris- 
diction of  a  waywode. 

Way'worn'  (wa'worn'),  a.    Wearied  by  traveling. 

Wayz'-goose'  (waz'goos'),  n.  [Wase  stubble  -|- 
goose.}     1.  A  stubble  goose.     [06s.  or  Prov.  Eng.} 

2.  An  annual  feast  of  the  persons  employed  in  a 
printing  office.     [Written  also  xcay-goose.}     [Eng.} 

We  (we),  pron.  ;  pi.  of  I.  [Pass.  Our  (our)  or  Ours 
(ourz);  obj.  Us  (us).  See  I.]  [AS.  ive ;  akin  to  OS. 
wl,  OFries.  &  L6.  wi,  D.  wij,  G.  wir,  Icel.  ver,  Sw.  & 
Dan.  vi,  Goth,  loeis,  Skr.  vayam.  V190.]  The  plural 
nominative  case  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person  ;  the 
word  with  which  a  person  in  speaking  or  writing  denotes 
a  number  or  company  of  which  he  is  one,  as  the  subject 
of  an  action  expressed  by  a  verb. 

15^°°  We  is  frequently  used  to  express  men  in  general, 
including  the  speaker.  We  is  also  often  used  by  indi- 
viduals, as  autliors,  editors,  etc.,  in  speaking  of  them- 
selves, in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  egotism  in  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  pronoun  /.  The  plural 
style  is  also  in  use  among  kings  and  other  sovereigns, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  begun  by  King  John  of  England. 
Before  that  time,  monarchs  used  the  singular  miiiiiier  in 
their  edicts.  The  German  and  the  French  sovereigns 
followed  the  example  of  King  John  in  a.d.  1200. 

Weak  (vek),  a.  [Compirr.  Weaker  (-er) ;  superl. 
Weakest.";  [OE.  weik,  Icel.  veikr;  akin  to  Sw.  t'ek, 
Dan.  veg  soft,  flexible,  pliant,  AS.  wac  weak,  soft,  pliant, 
D.  week,  G.  weich,  OHG.  wcili  ;  all  from  the  verb  seen  ia 
Icel.  vJkja  to  turn,  veer,  recede,  AS.  wican  to  yield,  give 
way,  G.  wcichen,  OHG.  wihhan,  akin  to  Skr.  vij,  and 
probably  to  E.  week,  L.  ricis  a  clmiige,  turn,  Gr.  fi/teiK 
to  yield,  give  way.  V132.  Cf.  Week,  Wink,  v.  i..  Vicis- 
situde.]   1.  Wanting  physical  strength.   Specifically:  — 

(a)  Deficient  in  strength  of  body;  feeble;  infirm; 
sickly  ;  debilitated ;  enfeebled  ;  exhausted. 

A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man.  Shak. 

Weak  with  hiuiger,  mad  with  love.  Dryden. 

(b)  Not  able  to  sustain  a  great  weight,  pressure,  or 
strain ;  as,  a  ire<:k  timber ;  a  weak  rope, 

(c)  Not  firmly  united  or  adhesive;  easily  broken  or 
separated  into  pieces  ;  not  compact ;  as,  A  vvak  ship. 

(d)  Not  stiff;  pliant;  frail;  soft;  as,  the  weak  stalk 
of  a  plant. 
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(e)  Not  able  to  resist  external  force  or  onset ;  easily 
subdued  or  overcome ;  as,  a  weak  barrier ;  a  weak  fortress. 

(/)  Lacking  force  of  utterance  or  sound  ;  not  sono- 
rous ;  low ;  small ;  feeble  ;  faint. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  and  womanish.    Ascham. 

(g)  Not  thoroughly  or  abmidantly  impregnated  with 
the  usual  or  required  ingredients,  or  with  stimulating 
and  nourishing  substances;  of  less  than  the  usual 
strength ;  as,  weak  tea,  broth,  or  liquor  ;  a  weak  decoc- 
tion or  solution  ;  a  weak  dose  of  medicine. 

(A)  Lacking  ability  for  an  appropriate  function  or 
ofBce ;  as,  weak  eyes ;  a  weak  stomach  ;  a  weak  magis- 
trate ;  a  weak  regiment,  or  army. 

2.  Not  possessing  or  manifesting  intellectual,  logical, 
moral,  or  political  strength,  vigor,  etc.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  Feeble  of  mind ;  wanting  discernment ;  lacking 
vigor ;  spiritless ;  as,  a  weak  king  or  magistrate. 

To  think  every  thing  disputable  is  a  proof  of  a  weak  mind  and 
captious  temper.  Beattie, 

Origen  was  never  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  there  were 
two  Goda.  Waterland. 

(b)  Resulting  from,  or  indicating,  lack  of  judgment, 
discernment,  or  firmness ;  unwise  ;  hence,  foolish. 

If  evil  thence  ensue. 
She  first  his  weak  indulgence  will  accuse.       Milton, 
(fi)  Not  having  full  confidence  or  conviction  ;  not  de- 
cided or  confirmed  ;  vacillating  ;  wavering. 

Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful 
disputations.  Kom.  xiv.  1. 

(d)  Not  able  to  withstand  temptation,  urgency,  persua- 
sion, etc.  ;  easily  impressed,  moved,  or  overcome;  ac- 
cessible ;  vulnerable  ;  as,  weak  resolutions ;  weak  virtue. 

Guard  thy  heart 
On  this  weak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails.  Addison. 

(e)  Wanting  in  power  to  influence  or  bind  ;  as,  weak 
ties  ;  a  weak  sense  of  honor  or  of  duty. 

(/)  Not  having  power  to  convince ;  not  supported  by 
fol-ce  of  reason  or  truth ;  unsustained ;  as,  a  weak  argu- 
ment or  case.  "  Convinced  of  his  weak  arguing."  Milton. 
A  case  so  weak  .  .  ,  hath  been  much  persisted  in.    Hooker. 

{g)  Wanting  in  point  or  vigor  of  expression ;  as,  a 
weak  sentence  ;  a  weak  style. 

(h)  Not  prevalent  or  effective,  or  not  felt  to  be  preva- 
lent; not  potent;  feeble.     " TFeo A  prayers. "  Shak. 

(i)  Lacking  in  elements  of  political  strength  ;  not  wield- 
ing or  having  authority  or  energy ;  deficient  in  the  re- 
sources that  are  essential  to  a  ruler  or  nation ;  as,  a  weak 
monarch  ;  a  loeak  government  or  state. 

I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  awhile, 

Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong.       Shak. 

(k)  {Stock  Exchange)  Tending  towards  lower  prices ; 
as,  a  weak  market. 

3.  (Gram.)  (a)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  a  verb 
which  forms  its  preterit  (imperfect)  and  past  participle 
by  adding  to  the  present  the  sufiix  -ed,  -d,  or  the  variant 
form  -t ;  as  in  the  verbs  abash,  abashed ;  abate,  abated; 
deny,  denied  ;  feel,  felt.  See  Strong,  19  (a).  (6)  Per- 
taining to,  or  designating,  a  noun  in  Anglo-Saxon,  etc., 
the  stem  of  which  ends  in  -n.     See  Strong,  19  (b). 

(3^°'  Weak  is  often  used  in  the  formation  of  self-ex- 
planiing  compounds ;  as,  weoA-eyed,  «)eoA--handed,  weak- 
hearted,  weai-minded,  weoA-spirited,  and  the  like. 

Weak  conjugation  {Gram.),  the  conjugation  of  weak 
verbs  ;  —  called  also  new,  or  regular,  conjugation,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  old,  or  irregular,  conjugation.  — 
Weak  declension  (Anglo-Saxon  Gram.),  the  declension  of 
weak  nouns ;  also,  one  of  the  declensions  of  adjectives.  — 
Weak  Bide,  the  side  or  aspect  of  a  jjerson's  character  or 
disposition  by  which  he  is  most  easily  affected  or  influ- 
enced ;  weakness  ;  infirmity.  —  Weak  sore  or  tilcer  (Med.), 
a  sore  covered  with  pale,  flabby,  sluggish  granulations. 

Weak  (wek),  V.  t.  &  i.    [Cf.  AS.  wxcan,  wacian.    See 

Weak,  a.]    To  make  or  become  weak  ;  to  weaken.    [iJ.] 

Never  to  seek  weakling  variety.  Marston. 

Weak'en  (wek''n),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  We-ikened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Weakening.]  1.  To  make  weak ; 
to  lessen  the  strength  of  ;  to  deprive  of  strength  ;  to 
debilitate ;  to  enfeeble  ;  to  enervate ;  as,  to  weaken  the 
body  or  the  mind  ;  to  weaken  the  hands  of  a  magistrate  ; 
to  weaken  the  force  of  an  objection  or  an  argument. 

Their  hands  shall  be  weakened  from  the  work,  that  it  be  not 
done.  Neh.  vi.  9. 

2.  To  reduce  in  quality,  strength,  or  spirit ;  as,  to 
weaken  tea  ;  to  weaken  any  solution  or  decoction. 

Weak'en,  v.  i.  To  become  weak  or  weaker ;  to  lose 
strength,  spirit,  or  determination  ;  to  become  less  posi- 
tive or  resolute;  as,  the  patient  JceffA-fnerf  /  the  witness 
weakened  on  cross-examination.  "  His  notion  weakens, 
his  discemings  are  lethargied."  Shak. 

Weak'en-er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  weak- 
ens.    "  [Fastings]  weakeners  of  sin."  South. 

Weak'fish'  C-flsh'),  n.  (Zodl.)  Any  fish  of  the  genus 
Cynoscion  ;  a  squeteague  ;  —  so  called  from  its  tender 
mouth.    See  Squeteague. 

Spotted  weakflsh  (Zodl.),  the  spotted  squeteague. 

Weak'-heart'ed  (-hart'Sd),  a.  Having  little  cour- 
age ;  of  feeble  spirit ;  dispirited ;  faint-hearted.  "  Weak- 
hearted  enemies."  Shak. 

Weak'ish,  a.     Somewhat  weak ;  rather  weak. 

Weak'ish-ness,  n ._  Quality  or  state  of  being  weakish. 

Weak'-kneed'  (-ned'),  a.  Having  weak  knees  ;  hence, 
easily  yielding  ;  wanting  resolution.  IT.  James. 

Weak'ling  (-ling),  ».  [WeaJc -{- -ling-l  A  weak  or 
feeble  creature.  Shak,  "  AU  looking  on  him  as  a  weak- 
ling, which  would  post  to  the  grave."    Fuller. 

We  may  not  be  weaklings  because  we  have  a  strong  enemy. 

Latimer. 

Weakaing,  a.    Weak  ;  feeble.  Sir  T.  North. 

Weak'ly ,  adv.  In  a  weak  manner ;  with  little  strength 
or  vigor ;  feebly. 

Weak'ly,  a.  ICompar.  Weakliee  (-IT-er) ;  superl. 
Weakliest.]  Not  strong  of  constitution  ;  infirm  ;  feeble ; 
as,  a  weakly  woman  ;  a  man  of  a  weakly  constitution. 


Weak'-mlnd'ed  (wek'mind'gd),  a.  Having  a  weak 
mind,  either  naturally  or  by  reason  of  disease ;  feeble- 
minded ;  foolish ;  idiotic.  —  Weak'-mind'ed-ness,  n. 

Weak'ness,  n.  1.  Thequality  or  state  of  being  weak; 
want  of  strength  or  firmness ;  lack  of  vigor ;  want  of  reso- 
lution or  of  moral  strength ;  feebleness. 

2.  That  which  is  a  mark  of  lack  of  strength  or  resolu- 
tion ;  a  fault ;  a  defect. 

Many  take  pleasure  in  spreading  abroad  the  weaknesses  of  an 
exalted  character.  Spectator. 

Syn.  — Feebleness;  debility;  languor ;  imbecility ;  in- 
firmness ;  infirmity ;  decrepitude  ;  frailty ;  faiutness. 

Weal  (wel),  n.    The  mark  of  a  stripe.     See  Wale. 

Weal,  V.  t.     To  mark  with  stripes.     See  Wale. 

Weal,  n.  [OE.  wele,  AS.  wela,  iceola,  wealth,  from 
wel-weW.  See  Well,  arfi'.,  and  cf.  Wealth.]  1.  A  sound, 
healthy,  or  prosperous  state  of  a  person  or  thing ;  pros- 
perity ;  happiness ;  welfare. 

God  .  .  .  grant  you  wele  and  prosperity.      Chaucer. 

As  we  love  the  weal  of  our  souls  and  bodies.       Bacon. 

To  him  linked  in  weal  or  woe.  Milton. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  it  more  concerned  the  public 
weal  that  the  character  of  the  Parliament  should  stand  high. 

Macaulaj/. 

2.  The  body  politic;  the  state;  commonwealth.  \_Obs.'j 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  xueal.        Shak. 

Weal,  V.  t.  To  promote  the  weal  of ;  to  cause  to  be 
prosperous.     {Obs.\  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Weal'-lial'anced  (-bSl'anst),  a.  Balanced  or  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  public  weal.     [06s.]         Shak. 

Weald  (weld),  n.  [AS.  See  Wold.]  A  wood  or 
forest ;  a  wooded  land  or  region  ;  also,  an  open  country  ; 
—  often  used  in  place  names. 

Fled  all  night  long  by  glimmering  waste  and  weald. 

And  heard  the  spirits  of  the  waste  and  weald 

Moan  as  she  fled.  Tennyson. 

Weald  clay  ( Geol. ),  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Weald- 
en  strata.    See  Wealden. 

Weald'en  (weld"n;  277),  a.  [AS.  weald,  wald,  a 
forest,  a  wood.  So  called  because  this  formation  occurs 
in  the  wealds,  or  woods,  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  See 
Weald.]  {Geol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  lowest  division 
of  the  Cretaceous  formation  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, which  overlies  the  Oolitic  series. 

Weald'en,  n.     {Geol.)  The  Wealden  group  or  strata. 

Weald'isb,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  weald,  esp.  to  the 
weald  in  the  county  of  Kent,  England.     [06s.]     Fuller. 

Weal'fUl  (wel'ful),  a.     Weleful.     lObs.]        Chaucer. 

WealS'man  (welz'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Wealsmen  (-men). 
IWeal -^  man.']   A  statesman  ;  a  politician.    [iJ.]    Shak. 

Wealth  (w61th),  n.  [OE.  u-elthe,  from  wele  ;  cf.  D. 
weelde  luxury.  See  Weal  prosperity.]  1.  Weal ;  wel- 
fare ;  prosperity;  good.  [06s.]  "  Let  no  man  seek  his 
own,  but  every  man  another's  wealth."         1  Cor.  x.  24. 

2.  Large  possessions ;  a  comparative  abundance  of 
things  which  are  objects  of  human  desire;  esp.,  abun- 
dance of  worldly  estate ;  affluence  ;  opulence  ;  riches. 

I  have  little  wealth  to  lose.  Shak. 

Each  day  new  wealth,  without  their  care,  provides.  Dryden. 
Wealth  comprises  all  articles  of  value  and  nothing  else. 

F.A.  Walker. 

Active  wealth.    See  under  Active. 

Syn. —  Riches;  affluence;  opulence;  abundance. 

Wealth'ful  (-ful),  a.  Full  of  wealth  ;  wealthy ;  pros- 
perous,  [i?.]  Sir  T.  More.  — WsaXXh'tal-ly,  adv.    [i?.] 

Wealth'l-ly  (-i-ly),  adi).  In  a  wealthy  manner  ;  richly. 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua.  Sliak. 

Wealth'i-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
wealthy,  or  rich  ;  richness ;  opulence. 

Wealth'y  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Wealthier  (-T-er)  ;  su- 
perl. Wealthiest.]  1.  Having  wealth ;  having  large 
possessions,  or  larger  than  most  men,  as  lands,  goods, 
money,  or  securities  ;  opulent ;  affluent ;  rich. 

A  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe.  Shak. 

Thou  broughtest  us  out  into  a  wealthy  place.    P$.  Ixvi.  12. 

2.  Hence,  ample ;  full ;  satisfactory ;  abundant.    [iJ.] 
The  wealthy  witness  of  my  pen.         B.  Jonson. 

Wean  (wen),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Weaned  (wend) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Weaning.]  [OE.  wenen,  AS.  wenian, 
wennan,  to  accustom  ;  akin  to  D.  wennen,  G.  getoohnen, 
OHG.  ^wennan,  Icel.  venja,  Sw.  v'dnja,  Dan.  vxnne, 
Icel.  vanr  accustomed,  wont;  cf.  AS.  siwenian  to  wean, 
G.  entwohnen.  See  Wont,  a.~\  1.  To  accustom  and  rec- 
oncile, as  a  child  or  other  young  animal,  to  a  want  or 
deprivation  of  mother's  milk ;  to  take  finally  from  the 
breast  or  udder ;  to  cause  to  cease  to  depend  on  the 
mother  for  nourishment. 

And  the  child  grew,  and  was  weaned ;  and  Abraham  made  a 
great  feast  the  same  day  that  Isaac  was  weaned.         Gen.  xxi.  8. 

2.  Hence,  to  detach  or  alienate  the  affections  of,  from 
any  object  of  desire  ;  to  reconcile  to  the  want  or  loss  of 
anything.     "  TKean  tliem  from  themselves. "  Shak. 

The  troubles  of  age  were  intended  ...  to  wean  us  gradually 
from  our  fondness  of  life.  Swift. 

Wean,  n.     A  weanling  ;  a  young  child. 

I,  being  but  a  yearling  wean.     Mrs.  Browning. 

Wean'ed-neSS,  n.     Quality  or  state  of  being  weaned. 

Wean'el  (-el),  n.    A  weanling.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Wean'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Wean,  v. 

The  jveani7ig  of  the  whelp  is  the  great  test  of  the  skill  of  the 
kennel  man.  J.  H.  Walsh. 

Weaning  brash.    {Med.)  See  under  Bbash. 

Wean'Ung  (-ITng),  n.  [Wean -\- -ling.']  A  child  or 
animal  newly  weaned ;  a  wean. 

Weanling,  a.     Recently  weaned.  Milton. 

Weap'on  (wep'On  ;  277),  n.  [OE.  xoepen,  AS.  wsepen; 
akin  to  OS.  wapan,  OFries.  wepin,  wepen,  D.  wapen,  G. 
waffe,  OHG.  waffan,  wafan,  Icel.  vapn,  Dan.  vaaben, 
Sw.  vapen,  Goth,  wepna,  pi.  ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf. 
Wapentake.]  1.  An  instrument  of  offensive  or  defen- 
sive combat ;  something  to  fight  with  ;  anything  used,  or 


designed  to  be  used,  in  destroying,  defeating,  or  injuring 
an  enemy,  as  a  gun,  a  sword,  etc. 

The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal.  2  Cor.  x.  4. 
They,  astonished,  all  resistance  lost, 

All  courage  ;  down  their  idle  weapons  dropped.    Milton. 

2.  Fig.  :  The  means  or  instrument  with  which  one 
contends  against  another ;  as,  argument  was  his  only 
weapon.     "  Woman's  lueopons,  water  drops."         Shak. 

3.  {Bot.)  A  thorn,  prickle,  or  sting  with  which  many 
plants  are  furnished. 

Concealed  weapons.  See  under  Concealed.  —  Weapon 
salve,  a  salve  which  was  supposed  to  cure  a  wound  by 
being  applied  to  the  weapon  that  made  it.    [06s.]  Boyle. 

Weap'oned  (wgp'iind),  a.  Furnished  with  weapons, 
or  arms  ;  armed  ;  equipped. 

Weap'on-less  (-iin-les),  a.    Having  no  weapon. 

Weap'on-ry  (-ry),  n.  Weapons,  collectively ;  as,  an 
array  of  weaponry.     [Poetic'] 

Wear  (wer ;  277),  n. '  Same  as  Weir. 

Wear  (wSr),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Veer.]  (Naut.)  To  cause  to 
go  about,  as  a  vessel,  by  putting  the  helm  up,  instead  of 
alee  as  in  tacking,  so  that  the  vessel's  bow  is  turned 
away  from,  and  her  stern  is  presented  to,  the  wind,  and, 
as  she  turns  still  farther,  her  sails  fill  on  the  other  side ; 
to  veer. 

Wear,  v.  t.  [imp.  Woeb  (w5r) ;  p.  p.  Worn  (worn) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wearing.  Before  the  15th  century  loear 
was  a  weak  verb,  the  imp.  &  p.  p.  being  Weared.] 
[OE.  weren,  icerien,  AS.  werian  to  carry,  to  wear,  aa 
arms  or  clothes ;  akin  to  OHG.  icerien,  loeren,  to  clothe, 
Goth,  xcasjan,  L.  vestis  clothing,  vestire  to  clothe,  Gr. 
ei'j'vi'ai,  Skr.  vas.  Cf.  Vest.]  1.  To  carry  or  bear  upon 
the  person ;  to  bear  upon  one's  self,  as  an  article  of  cloth- 
ing, decoration,  warfare,  bondage,  etc. ;  to  have  append- 
ant to  one's  body ;  to  have  on ;  as,  to  wear  a  coat ;  to 
wear  a  sword  ;  to  wear  a  crown  ;  to  wear  a  shackle. 

What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  ?     Shak. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  inlidels  adore.  Pope. 

2.  To  have  or  exhibit  an  appearance  of,  as  an  aspect 
or  manner  ;  to  bear ;  as,  she  wears  a  smile  on  her  coun- 
tenance. "He  wears  the  rose  of  youth  upon  him."  Shak. 

His  innocent  gestures  wear 

A  meaning  half  divine.  Keble. 

3.  To  use  up  by  carrying  or  having  upon  one's  self; 
hence,  to  consume  by  use ;  to  waste ;  to  use  up ;  as,  to 
wear  clothes  rapidly. 

4.  To  impair,  waste,  or  diminish,  by  continual  attri- 
tion, scraping,  percussion,  or  the  like ;  to  consume  grad- 
ually ;  to  cause  to  lower  or  disappear ;  to  spend. 

That  wicked  wight  his  days  doth  wear.       Spenser. 
The  waters  wear  the  stones.  Job  xiv.  19. 

5.  To  cause  or  make  by  friction  or  wasting;  as,  to 
wear  a  channel ;  to  wear  a  hole. 

6.  To  form  or  shape  by,  or  as  by,  attrition. 

Trials  wear  us  into  a  liking  of  what,  possibly,  in  the  first  essay, 
displeased  us.  Locke. 

To  wear  away,  to  consume ;  to  impair,  diminish,  or  de- 
stroy, by  gradual  attrition  or  decay.  —  To  wear  off,  to  di- 
minish or  remove  by  attrition  or  slow  decay ;  as,  to  wear 
off  the  nap  of  cloth.  —  To  wear  on  or  apon,  to  wear.  [Obs.] 
"  [I]  iceared  upon  my  gay  scarlet  gites  [gowns.]"  Chau- 
cer. —  To  wear  out.  (a)  To  consume,  or  render  useless,  by 
attrition  or  decay ;  as,  to  wear  out  a  coat  or  a  book.  (6) 
To  cousume  tediously.  "?'o  wear  out  miserable  days." 
Milton,  (c)  To  harass ;  to  tire.  "  (He)  shall  wear  out  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High. "  Dan.  vii.  25.  W)  To  waste  the 
strength  of ;  as,  an  old  man  worn  out  in  military  service. 
—  To  wear  the  breeches.    See  under  Breeches.    [Colloq.] 

Wear,  v.  i.  1.  To  endure  or  suffer  use ;  to  last  un- 
der employment ;  to  bear  the  consequences  of  use,  aa 
waste,  consumption,  or  attrition ;  as,  a  coat  wears  well 
or  ill ;  —  hence,  sometimes  applied  to  character,  qualifi- 
cations, etc. ;  as,  a  man  wears  well  as  an  acquaintance. 

2.  To  be  wasted,  consumed,  or  diminished,  by  being 

used ;  to  suffer  injury,  loss,  or  extinction  by  use  or  time ; 

to  decay,  or  be  spent,  gradually.     "  Thus  wore  out 

night."  Slilton. 

Away,  I  say  ;  time  wears.  Shak. 

Thou  wilt  surely  wear  away,  both  thou  and  this  people  that 

is  with  thee.  Ex.  xviii.  18. 

His  stock  of  money  began  to  wear  very  low.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

The  family  .  .  .  wore  out  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century. 

Beaconsjield. 

To  wear  off,  to  pass  away  by  degrees ;  as,  the  follies  of 
youth  wear  off  with  age.  —  To  wear  on,  to  pass  on  ;  as, 
time  wears  on.  G.  Eliot.  —  To  wear  weary,  to  become 
weary,  as  by  wear,  long  occupation,  tedious  employment, 
etc. 

Wear,  n.  1.  The  act  of  wearing,  or  the  state  of  be- 
ing worn  ;  consumption  by  use^  diminution  by  friction ; 
as,  the  wear  of  a  garment. 

2.  The  thing  worn  ;  style  of  dress  ;  the  fashion. 

Motley  's  the  only  wear.  Shak. 

Wear  and  tear,  the  loss  by  wearing,  as  of  machinery  in 
use ;  the  loss  or  injury  to  which  anything  is  subjected  by 
use,  accident,  etc. 

Wear'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  worn ;  suit- 
able to  be  worn. 

Wear'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  wears  or  carries  aa 
appendant  to  the  body  ;  as,  the  wearer  of  a  cloak,  a 
sword,  a  crown,  a  shackle,  etc. 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers,  tossed. 
And  fluttered  into  rags.  Milton, 

2.  That  which  wastes  or  diminishes. 

Wea'ri-a-ble  (we'rT-a-b'l),  a.    That  may  be  wearied. 

Wea'ri-ful  (-ful),  a.  Abounding  in  qualities  which 
cause  weariness ;  wearisome.  —  Wea'ri-ful-ly,  adv. 

Wea'rl-less,  a.    Incapable  of  being  wearied. 

Wea'ri-ly,  adv.     In  a  weary  maimer. 

Wea'ri-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  weary 
or  tired  ;  lassitude ;  exhaustion  of  strength ;  fatigue. 

With  weariness  and  wine  oppressed.  Dryden 

A  man  would  die,  though  he  were  neither  valiant  nor  mis- 
erable, only  upon  a  weariness  to  do  the  same  thing  so  oft  over 
and  over.  Bacon. 
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Wear'lng  (wSrTng),  n.   1.  The  act  of  one  who  wears ; 
the  manner  in  which  a  thing  wears ;  use  ;  conduct ;  con- 
sumption. 
Belike  lie  meant  to  ward,  and  there  to  see  his  weanuQ.  Latimer. 

2.  That  which  is  worn ;  clothes ;  garments.     [OJs.] 

Give  me  my  nightly  wearing  and  adieu.  Shak. 

Wear'ing  (wSr'Tng),  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  designed 
for,  wear ;  as,  wearing  apparel. 

Wear'lsh  (wer'ish),  a.  [Etymol.  uncertain,  but  per- 
haps akin  to  weary.']  X.  Weak  ;  withered ;  shrunk. 
[Obs.'\    "  A  wearish  hand."  Ford. 

A  little,  ivearish  old  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature.    Burton. 

2.  Insipid;  tasteless ;  unsavory.     [OJj.] 

Wearish  as  meat  is  that  is  not  well  tasted.      Palsgrave. 

Wea'ri-SOme  (we'rl-sum),  a.  Causing  weariness ; 
tiresome  ;  tedious ;  weariful ;  as,  a  weariso7ne  march ;  a 
wearisome  day's  work ;  a  wearisome  book. 

These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways 

Draws  out  our  miles,  and  makes  them  wearisome.    Shak. 

Syn.  —  Irksome  ;   tiresome ;   tedious  ;  fatiguing ;  an- 
noying ;  vexatious.    See  Irksome. 
—  Wea'ri-some-ly,  adv.  —  Wea'ri-some-ness,  re. 

Wea'ry  (-ry),  a.  \_Compar.  Weakiek  (-rT-er) ;  superl. 
Weaeiest.]  [OE.  weri,  AS.  werig ;  akin  to  OS.  worig, 
OHG.  wuorag  ;  of  uncertain  origin ;  of.  AS.  worian  to 
ramble.]  1.  Having  the  strength  exhausted  by  toil  or 
exertion ;  worn  out  in  respect  to  strength,  endurance, 
etc. ;  tired ;  fatigued. 

1  care  not  for  my  spirits  if  my  legs  were  not  weary.    Shak. 
[I]  am  weary,  thinking  of  your  task.     Longfellow. 

2.  Causing  weariness;  tiresome.  "Weary  way." 
Spenser.     "  There  passed  a  tfiear;/ time. "     Coleridge. 

3.  Having  one's  patience,  relish,  or  contentment  ex- 
hausted ;  tired  ;  sick ;  —  with  of  before  the  cause  ;  as, 
weary  of  marching,  or  of  confinement ;  weary  of  study. 

Syn.  —  Fatigued ;  tiresome  ;  irksome  ;  wearisome. 

Wea'ry,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Weakied  (-rid) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Wearying.]  1.  To  reduce  or  exhaust  the  phys- 
ical strength  or  endurance  of ;  to  tire  ;  to  fatigue ;  as,  to 
weary  one's  self  with  labor  or  traveling. 

So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers.     Shak. 

2.  To  make  weary  of  anything;  to  exhaust  the  pa- 
tience of,  as  by  continuance. 

I  stay  too  long  by  thee  ;  I  weary  thee.  Shak. 

3>  To  harass  by  anything  irksome. 

I  would  not  cease 
To  weary  him  with  my  assiduous  cries.         Milton. 

To  weary  out,  to  subdue  or  exhaust  by  fatigue. 

Syn.  —  To  jade ;  tire ;  fatigue  ;  fag.    See  Jade. 

Wea'ry,  v.  i.  To  grow  tired;  to  become  exhausted 
or  impatient ;  as,  to  weary  of  an  undertaking. 

Wea'sand  (we'zond),  n.  [OE.  wesand,  AS.  wdsend; 
akin  to  OFries.  wasende,  wasande ;  cf.  OHG.  weisunt.i 
The  windpipe ;  —  called  also,  formerly,  wesil.  [Formerly, 
written  also  wesand,  and  wezand."] 

Cut  his  weasand  with  thy  knife.  Shak. 

Wea'sel  (we'z'l),  n.  [OE.  icesele,  AS.  icesle ;  akin 
to  D.  wezel,  G.  wiesel,  OHG.  wisala,  Icel.  hieysivlsla, 
Dan.  vdsel,  Sw.  vessla;  of  uncertain  origin ;  cf.  Gr. 
ate'Aoupos,  a  t  A  o  u  - 
po9,  cat,  weasel.] 
(Zool. )  Any  one  of 
various  species  of 
small  carnivores 
belonging  to  the 
genus  Putorius,  as 
the  ermine  and  fer- 
ret. They  have  a 
Blender,  elongated  body,  and  are  noted  for  the  quickness 
of  their  movements  and  for  their  bloodthirsty  habit  in 
destroying  poultry,  rats,  etc.  The  ermine  and  some 
other  species  are  brown  in  summer,  and  turn  white  in 
winter  ;  others  are  brown  at  all  seasons. 

Malacca  weasel,  the  rasse.  —  Weasel  coot,  a  female  or 
young  male  of  the  smew ;  —  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  head  to  that  of  a  weasel.  Called  also  wea- 
sel duck.  —  Weasel  lemur,  a  short-tailed  lemur  (Lepilemur 
mustelinus).  It  is  reddish  brown  above,  grayish  brown 
below,  with  the  throat  white. 

Wea'sel-faced'  (-fasf),  a.  Having  a  thin,  sharp  face, 
like  a  weasel. 

Wea'ser  (we'zer),  n.  {Zool.)  The  American  mer- 
ganser ;  —  called  also  lueaser  sheldrake.    [Local,  U.  S.'] 

Wea'sl-ness  (-zT-nes),  n.  Quality  or  state  of  being 
weasy ;  full  feeding ;  sensual  indulgence.     \_Obs.']    Joye. 

Wea'sy  (we'zy),  a.  [Cf.  Weasand.]  Given  to  sen- 
sual indulgence  ;  gluttonous.     [06i.]  Joye. 

Weath'er  (weth'er),  n.  [OE.  weder,  AS.  weder ; 
akin  to  OS.  wedar,  OFries.  weder,  D.  weder,  weer,  G. 
wetter,  OHG.  wetar,  Icel.  veSr,  Dan.  veir,  Sw.  vdder 
wind,  air,  weather,  and  perhaps  to  OSIav.  vedro  fair 
weather ;  or  perhaps  to  Lith.  vetra  storm,  Russ.  vieter\ 
vietr',  wind,  and  E.  wind.  Cf.  Wither.]  1.  The  state 
of  the  air  or  atmosphere  with  respect  to  heat  or  cold, 
wetness  or  dryness,  calm  or  storm,  clearness  or  cloudi- 
ness, or  any  other  meteorological  phenomena ;  meteoro- 
logical condition  of  the  atmosphere  ;  as,  warm  weather  ; 
Col6.  weather ;  wet  weather;  dry  loeather..  etc. 

Wot  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this  hoo  weather.    Shak. 
Fair  weather  Cometh  out  of  the  north.    Job  xxxvii.  22. 

2.  Vicissitude  of  season ;  meteorological  change  ;  al- 
ternation of  the  state  of  the  air.  Bacon. 

3.  Storm  ;  tempest. 

What  gusts  of  weather  from  that  gathering  cloud 

My  thoughts  presage  I  Dryden. 

4.  A  light  rain  ;  a  shower.     lObs."]  Wyclif. 
Stress  of  weather,  violent  winds  ;  force  of  tempests.  — 

To  make  fair  weather,  to  fl.atter ;  to  give  fl.attering  rep- 
resentations. [R.\  —  To  make  good,  or  bad,  weather  [Nnnt.), 
to  endure  a  gale  well  or  ill ;  —  said  of  a  vessel.  Slatk. 
—Under  the  weather,  ill ;  also,  flnaucially  embarrassed. 


Least  Weasel  (Putoritis  nivalis)  in 
Summer  Pelage. 


[Collog.  U.  8.]  Sarllett.  —  'Wea.thei  box.  Same  as  Weather 
house,  below.  I'hackeray.  —  Weather  breeder,  a  fine  day 
which  is  supposed  to  presage  foul  weather.  —  Weather 
bureau,  a  popular  name  for  the  signal  service.  See  Signal 
service,  under  Signal,  a,  [ U.  S.]  —  Weather  cloth  (Navt.), 
a  long  piece  of  canvas  or  tarpaulin  used  to  preserve  the 
hammocks  from  injury  by  the  weather  when  stowed  in 
the  nettings.  —  Weather  door.   (Mining)  See  Trapdoor,  2. 

—  Weather  gall.  Same  as  Water  gall,  2.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
Halliwell. — Weather  house,  a  mechanical  contrivance  in 
the  form  of  a  house,  which  indicates  changes  in  atmos- 
pheric conditions  by  the  appearance  or  retirement  of 
toy  images. 

Pep-ce  to  the  artist  whose  ingenious  thought 
Devised  the  weather  house,  that  useful  toy  I      Cowper. 
—Weather  molding,  or  Weather  moulding  (Arch.),  a  canopy 
or  cornice  over  a  door  or  a  window,  to  throw  off  the  rain. 

—  Weather  of  a  windmill  sail,  the  obliquity  of  the  sail, 
or  the  angle  which  it  makes  with  its  plane  of  revolution. 

—  Weather  report,  a  daily  report  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations, and  of  probable  changes  in  the  weather ;  esp. , 
one  published  by  government  authority.  —  Weather  spy, 
a  stargazer  ;  one  who  foretells  the  weather.   [R.]   Donne. 

—  Weather  strip  (Arch.),  a  strip  of  wood,  rubber,  or  other 
material,  applied  to  an  outer  door  or  window  so  as  to 
cover  the  joint  made  by  it  with  the  sill,  casings,  or  thresh- 
old, in  order  to  exclude  rain,  snow,  cold  air,  etc. 

Weath'er  (wSth'er),  ■;;.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Weathered 
(-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Weathering.]  1.  To  expose  to 
the  air ;  to  air  ;  to  season  by  exposure  to  air. 

[An  eagle]  soaring  through  his  wide  empire  of  the  air 
To  weather  his  broad  sails.  Spenser. 

This  gear  lacks  laeatheHng.  Latimei'. 

2.  Hence,  to  sustain  the  trying  effect  of  ;  to  bear  up 
against  and  overcome  ;  to  sustain ;  to  endure ;  to  resist ; 
as,  to  weather  the  storm. 

For  I  can  weather  the  roughest  gale.  Longfelloro. 

You  will  weather  the  difficulties  yet.    F.  W.  Robertson. 

3.  (JVaut.)  To  sail  or  pass  to  the  windward  of  ;  as,  to 
weather  a  cape  ;  to  weather  another  ship. 

4.  (^Falconry)  To  place  (a  hawk)  unhooded  in  the  open 
air.  Encyc.  Brit. 

To  weather  a  point,  [a)  (Naui.)  To  pass  a  point  of  land, 
leaving  it  on  the  lee  side,  (b)  Hence,  to  gain  or  accom- 
plish anything  against  opposition.  —  To  weather  out,  to 
encounter  successfully,  though  with  difficulty;  as,  to 
weather  out  a  storm. 

Weath'er,  v.  i.  To  undergo  or  endure  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere ;  to  suffer  meteorological  influences ; 
sometimes,  to  wear  away,  or  alter,  under  atmospheric 
influences ;  to  suffer  waste  by  weather. 

The  organisms  .  .  .  seem  indestructible,  while  the  hard  matrix 
in  which  they  are  imbedded  has  weathered  from  around  them. 

If.  Ililler. 

Weath'er,  a.  {JVaut.)  Being  toward  the  wind,  or 
windward  ;  —  opposed  to  lee  ;  as,  weather  bow,  weather 
braces,  weather  gauge,  weatfier  lifts,  weather  quarter, 
weather  shrouds,  etc. 

Weather  gauge,  (a)  (Naui.)  The  position  of  a  ship  to  the 
windward  of  another,  (b)  Fig. :  A  position  of  advantage 
or  superiority ;  advantage  in  position. 

To  veer,  and  tack,  and  steer  a  cause 

Against  the  weather  gauge  of  laws.  Hudibras. 

—  Weather  helm  (Naut.),  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  sail- 
ing vessel  to  come  up  into  the  wind,  rendering  it  necessa- 
ry to  put  the  helm  up,  that  is,  toward  the  weather  side. 

—  Weather  shore  (Naiit.),  the  shore  to  the  windward  of  a 
ship,  yorten. —Weather  tide  (jVai;^),  the  tide  which  sets 
against  the  lee  side  of  a  ship,  impeDing  her  to  the  wind- 
ward.   Mar.  Diet. 

Weath'er-beat'en  (-bet^'n),  a.  Beaten  or  harassed 
by  the  weather  ;  worn  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  es- 
pecially to  severe  weather.  Shak. 

Weath'er-Mt' (-bit'),  re.  (Naut.)  A  turn  of  the  cable 
about  the  end  of  the  windlass,  without  the  bits. 

Weath'er-bit',  v.  t.  (A^aut.)  To  take  another  turn 
with,  aG  a  cable  around  a  windlass.  Totten. 

Weath'er -bit'ten  (-btt't'n),  a.  Eaten  into,  defaced, 
or  worn,  by  exposure  to  the  weather.  Coleridge. 

Weath'er-board'  (-bord'),  re.  1.  (^Maut.)  (a)  That 
side  of  a  vessel  which  is  toward  the  wind  ;  the  windward 
side,  (b)  A  piece  of  plank  placed  in  a  porthole,  or  other 
opening,  to  keep  out  water. 

2.  (Arch.)  (a)  A  board  extending  from  the  ridge  to  the 
eaves  along  the  slope  of  the  gable,  and  forming  a  close 
junction  between  the  shingling  of  a  roof  and  the  side 
of  the  building  beneath.  (6)  A  clapboard  or  feather- 
edged  board  used  in  weatherboarding. 

Weath'er-board',  v.  t.  {Arch.)  To  nail  boards  upon 
so  as  to  lap  one  over  another,  in  order  to  exclude  rain, 
snow,  etc.  Gwilt. 

Weath'er-board'lng,  re.  {Arch.)  («)  The  covering  or 
siding  of  a  building,  formed  of  boards  lapping  over  one 
another,  to  exclude  rain,  snow,  etc.  (6)  Boards  adapted 
or  intended  for  such  use. 

Weath'er-bound'  (-bound'),  a.  Kept  in  port  or  at  an- 
chor by  storms  ;  delayed  by  bad  weather ;  as,  a  weather- 
bound vessel. 

Weath'er-cock'  (-k5k'),  n.  1.  A  vane,  or  weather 
vane  ;  —  so  called  because  originally  often  in  the  figure 
of  a  cook,  turning  on  the  top  of  a  spire  with  the  wind, 
and  showing  its  direction.  "  As  a  wedercok  that  turn- 
eth  his  face  with  every  wind."  Chaucer, 

Noisy  weathercock/^  rattled  and  sang  of  mutation.  Lon (ilvltov\ 

2.  Hencfc,  any  thing  or  person  that  turns  easily  and 
frequently  ,  one  who  veers  witn  every  change  oi  current 
opinion  ;  a  fickle,  inconstant  person. 

Weath'er-cock',  v.  t.  To  supply  with  a  weather- 
cock ;  to  serve  as  a  weathercock  for. 

Wliose  blazing  wyvern  weathcrcocked  the  spire.    Tennyson. 

Weath'er-drlv'en  (-drTv"n),  a.  Driven  by  winds  or 
stoi'nia  ;  forced  by  stress  of  weather.  Carcw. 

Weath'ered  (-3rd),n.  1.  {Arch.)  Made  sloping,  so  as 
to  throw  off  water ;  as,  aweathercd  cornice  or  window  sill. 

2.  {Geol.)  Having  the  surface  altered  in  color,  tex- 
ture, or  composition,  or  the  edges  rounded  off  by  expo- 
sure to  the  elements. 


Weath'er-fend'  (wgth'er-f6nd'),  v.  t.  To  defend  froro 
the  weather ;  to  shelter.  Shak. 

[We]  barked  the  white  spruce  to  weather-fend  the  roof. 

Emerson. 

Weath'er-glass'  (-glas'),  re.  An  instrument  to  indi- 
cate the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  changes  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  hence  changes  of  weather,  a» 
a  barometer  or  baroscope. 

Poor  man's  weatherglass.    (Bot.)  See  under  Poor. 

Weath'er-ing,  re.  (Geol.)  The  action  of  the  elements 
on  a  rock  in  altering  its  color,  texture,  or  composition, 
or  in  rounding  off  its  edges. 

Weath'er-11-ness  (-li-ngs),  n.  '{Naut.)  The  quality 
of  being  weatherly. 

Weath'er-ly,  a.  {Naut.)  YTorking,  or  able  to  sail, 
close  to  the  wind  ;  as,  a  weatherly  ship.  Cooper. 

Weath'er-most'  (-most'),  a.  {Naut.)  Being  farthest 
to  the  windward. 

Weath'er-proof  (-proof),  a.  Proof  against  rough 
weather. 

Weath'er-wise'  (-wiz'),  a.  Skillful  in  forecasting  the 
changes  of  the  weather.  Hakluyt, 

Weath'er-Wis'er  (-er),  n.  [Cf.  Waywiser.]  Some- 
thing that  foreshows  the  weather.     [Obs.'\  Derham. 

Weath'er-worn'  (-worn'),  a.  Worn  by  the  action  of, 
or  by  exposure  to,  the  weather. 

Weave  (wev),  v.  t.  [imp.  Wove  (wov) ;  p.  p.  Woven 
(wov"n),  Wove  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Weaving.  The  regular 
imp.  &  p.  p.  Weaved  (wevd),  is  rarely  used.]  [OE. 
weven,  AS.  we/an  ;  akin  to  D.  weven,  G.  weben,  OHG. 
veban,  Icel.  vefa,  Sw.  vafva,  Dan.  vseve,  Gr.  v<f>aCveiv,  v., 
ii<^05  web,  Skr.  urnavdbhi  spider,  lit.,  wool  weaver.  Cf. 
Wafer,  Waffle,  Web,  Weevil,  Wept,  Woof.]  1.  To 
unite,  as  threads  of  any  kind,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  texture ;  to  entwine  or  interlace  into  a  fabric ; 
as,  to  weave  wool,  silk,  etc. ;  hence,  to  unite  by  close 
connection  or  intermixture  ;  to  unite  intimately. 

This  weaves  itself,  perforce,  into  my  business.      Shak. 
Set  to  work  millions  of  spinning  worms 
That  in  their  green  shops  weave  the  smooth-haired  silk 
To  deck  her  sons.  Milton. 

And  for  these  words,  thus  woven  into  song.       Byron. 

2.  To  form,  as  cloth,  by  interlacing  threads ;  to  com- 
pose, as  a  texture  of  any  kind,  by  putting  together  tex- 
tile materials ;  as,  to  weave  broadcloth ;  to  weave  a 
carpet ;  hence,  to  form  into  a  fabric ;  to  compose ;  to 
fabricate ;  as,  to  weave  the  plot  of  a  story. 

When  she  weaved  the  sleided  silk.  Shak. 

Her  starry  wreaths  the  virgin  jasmin  weaves.     Ld.  Lytton. 

Weave,  v.  i.  1.  To  practice  weaving  ;  to  work  with 
a  loom. 

2.  To  become  woven  or  interwoven. 

Weave,  re.  A  particular  method  or  pattern  of  weav- 
ing ;  as,  the  cassimere  weave. 

Weav'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who  weaves,  or  whose  oc- 
cupation is  to  weave.  "  ITeawers  of  linen. "  P.  Plowman, 

2.  {Zool.)  A  weaver  bird. 

3.  (Zool.)  An  aquatic  beetle  of  the  genus  Gyrinus, 
See  Whirligig.  x 

Weaver  bird  (Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of 
Asiatic,  East  Indian,  and  African 
birds  belonging  to  Ploceus  and 
allied  genera  of  the  family  Plo- 
ceiclie.  Weaver  birds  resemble 
finches  and  sparrows  in  size,  col- 
ors, and  shape  of  the  bill.  They 
construct  pensile  nests  composed 
of  interlaced  grass  and  other  sim- 
ilar materials.  In  some  of  the  , 
species  the  nest  is  retort-shaped, ' 
with  the  opening  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tube.  — Weavers'  shuttle  (Zo- 
ol.), an  East  Indian  marine  uni- 
valve shell  (Radius  volva) ;  —  so 
called  from  its  shape.  See  Ilhist. 
of  Shuttle  shell,  under  Shuttle. 

Weav'er-lish'  (-fish'),  re.  [See 
Weever.]    {Zool.)  See  Weever. 

Weaving,  re.  1.  The  act  of 
one  who,  or  that  which,  weaves  ; 
the  act  or  art  of  forming  cloth  in 
a  loom  by  the  union  or  intertex- 
ture  of  threads. 

2.  {Far.)  An  incessant  motion 
of  a  horse's  head,  neck,  and  body, 
from  side  to  side,  fancied  to  resemble  the  motion  of  a 
hand  weaver  in  throwing  the  shuttle.  Youatt. 

Wea'zand  (we'zond),  re.     See  Weasand.     [Ofo.] 

Wea'zen  (we'z'n),  a.  [See  Wizen.]  Thin  ;  sharp ; 
withered ;  wizened  ;  as,  a  weazen  face. 

They  were  weazen  and  shriveled.  Dickens. 

Wea'zen-y  (-y),  a.  Somewhat  weazen ;  shriveled. 
[Colloq.']     "IFforere?/,  baked  pears."  Lowell. 

Web  (wSb),  re.  [6'&.  webbe,  K?!.  loelba.  See  Weave.] 
A  we.aver.     [Obs.']  Chaucer, 

Web,  re.     [OE.  web,  AS.  webb  ;  akin  to  D.  »ceft,  icebbe, 
OHG.  weppi,  G.  geicebc,  Icel.  vej'r,  Sw.  viif,  Dan.  vsev. 
See  Weave.]      1.  That  which  is  woven  ;  a  texture  ;  tex- 
tile fabric;  esp.,  something  woven  in  a  loom, 
Penelope,  for  her  Ulysses'  sake, 
Devised  a  tceb  her  wooers  to  deceive.       Spenser. 

Not  a  wcu  might  bo  woven,  not  e.  shuttle  tlirown,  iu  penalty 
of  exile.  Bancrqtt. 

2.  A  whole  piece  of  linen  cloth  as  woven. 

3.  The  texture  of  very  fine  thread  spun  by  a  spider  for 
catching  insects  as  its  prey ;  a  cobweb.  "  The  smallest 
spider's  web."  Shak. 

4.  Fig. :  Tissue ;  texture ;  complicated  fabrication. 
The  somber  spirit  of  our  forefathers,  who  wove  their  trt',**  of 

life  with  hardly  a  .  .  .  thread  of  rose-color  or  gold.  Jiuwilionie. 
Such  has  been  the  perplexing  ingenuity  of  conimcntatora 
that  it  is  diflicult  to  extricate  the  truth  from  the  web  of  conjec- 
tures, jr.  Irring. 

5.  (Carriages)  A  band  of  webbing  used  to  regulate 
the  extension  of  the  hood. 


The  Baya  Weaver  Bird 
{Ploceus  baya),  with 
its  two  kinds  of  Nests. 
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6.  A  thin  metal  sheet,  plate,  or  strip,  as  of  lead. 

And  Christians  slain  roll  up  in  webs  of  lead.     Fairfax, 
Specifically :  — 
(a)  The  blade  of  a  sword.     [Obs.'] 

The  sword,  whereof  the  web  was  steel, 
Pommel  rich  stone,  hilt  gold.  Fairfax. 

lb)  The  blade  of  a  saw. 

(c)  The  thin,  sharp  part  of  a  colter. 

{d)  The  bit  of  a  key. 

7.  (Mack.  &  Engin.)  A  plate  or  thin  portion,  contin- 
uous or  perforated,  connecting  stiffening  ribs  or  flanges, 
or  other  parts  of  an  object.     Specifically :  — ■ 

(a)  The  thin  vertical  plate  or  portion  connecting  the 
upper  and  lower  flanges  of  an  iron  girder,  rolled  beam, 
or  railroad  rail. 

(6)  A  disk  or  solid  construction  serving,  instead  of 
spokes,  for  connecting  the  rim  and  hub,  in  some  kinds 
of  car  wheels,  sheaves,  etc. 

(c)  The  arm  of  a  crank  between  the  shaft  and  the 
wrist. 

(d)  The  part  of  a  blacksmith's  anvil  between  the  face 
and  the  foot. 

8.  (Med.)  Pterygium;  —  called  also  we Jej/e.        Shale. 

9.  (Anat.)  Tlie  membrane  which  unites  the  fingers  or 
toes,  either  at  their  bases,  as  in  man,  or  for  a  greater  part 
of  their  length,  as  in  many  water  birds  and  ampliibians. 

10.  (Zool.)  The  series  of  barbs  implanted  on  each  side 
of  the  shaft  of  a  feather,  whether  stiff  and  united  to- 
gether by  barbules,  as  in  ordinary  feathers,  or  soft  and 
separate,  as  in  downy  feathers.     See  Featheb. 

Pin  and  web  (Med.),  two  diseases  of  the  eye,  caligo  and 
pterygium  ;  —  sometimes  wrongly  explained  as  one  dis- 
ease. SeePiN,  n.,  8,  and  Web,  «.,  8.  "  He  never  yet  had 
pinne  or  weije,  his  sight  for  to  decay."  Gascoigne.— 
Web  member  (Engin.),  oue  of  the  braces  in  a  web  system. 
— Web  press,  a  printing  press  which  takes  paper  from  a 
roll  instead  of  being  fed  with  sheets.  —Web  system  [En- 
gin.),  the  system  of  braces  connectmg  the  flanges  of  a 
lattice  girder,  post,  or  the  like. 

Web  (web),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Webbed  (wgbd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Webbino.]  To  unite  or  surround  with  a 
web,  or  as  if  with  a  web ;  to  envelop ;  to  entangle. 

Webbed  (wSbd),  a.     1.  Provided  with  a  web. 

2.  {Zool.)  Having  the  toes  united  by  a  membrane,  or 
web ;  as,  the  webbed  feet  of  aquatic  fowls. 

Web'ber  (wSb'ber),  n.  One  who  forms  webs;  a 
weaver;  awebster.     [OJs.] 

Web'blng  (-blng),  n.  A  woven  band  of  cotton  or 
flax,  used  for  reins,  girths,  bed  bottoms,  etc. 

Web'by  (-by),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  web  or  webs ; 
like  a  web ;  filled  or  covered  with  webs. 

Bats  on  their  webby  wings  in  darkness  move.       Crabbe. 

We'ber  (va'ber),  n.  [From  the  name  of  Professor 
Weber,  a  German  electrician.]  (Elec.)  The  standard 
unit  of  electrical  quantity,  and  also  of  current.  See 
Coulomb,  and  Ampere.     \_Obs.'\ 

Web'eye'  (web'i'),  n.    (3Ied.)  See  Web,  n.,  8. 

Web'-fin'gered  (-fin'gerd),  a.  Having  the  fingers 
united  by  a  web  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  length. 

Web'Ioot'  (-fffof),  re.  /  pi.  Webfeet  (-f  ef ).  1.  A  foot 
the  toes  of  which  are  connected  by  a  membrane. 

2.  {Zool. )  Any  web-footed  bird. 

Web'-IOOt'ed,  a.  Having  webbed  feet ;  palmiped  ;  as, 
a  goose  or  a  duck  is  a  web-Jooted  fowl. 

Web'Ster  (web'ster),  n.  [AS.  webbestre.  See  Web, 
Weave,  and  -stee.]  A  weaver ;  originally,  a  female 
weaver.     [Obs.']  Brathwait. 

Web'Ster-ite  (w5b'ster-It),  n.  [So  named  after  Web- 
ster, the  geologist.]  {Min.)  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina occurring  in  white  reniform  masses. 

Web'-toed'  (-tod'),  a.  Having  the  toes  united  by  a 
web  for  a  considerable  part  of  tlieir  length. 

Web'worm'  (-wflrm'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  various 
species  of  moths  whose  gregarious  larvge  eat  the  leaves 
of  trees,  and  construct  a  large  web  to  which  they  retreat 
when  not  feeding. 

t^^  The  most  destructive  webworms  belong  to  the 
family  Boinbijeidse,  as  the  fall  webworm  (Hyphantria 
textor),  wliich  feeds  on  various  fruit  and  forest  trees,  and 
the  common  tent  caterpillar,  wliich  feeds  on  various 
f roit  trees  (see  Tent  caterpillar,  under  Tent).  Tlie  grape- 
vine webworm  is  the  larva  of  a  geometrid  moth  (see  Vine 
inehworm,  under  Vine). 

Wed  (w5d),  n.  [AS.  wedd;  akin  to  OFries.  wed,  OD. 
wedde,  OHG.  ivetti,  G.  wette  a  wager,  Icel.  veS  a  pledge, 
Sw.  vad  a  wager,  an  appeal,  Goth,  wadi  a  pledge,  Lith. 
vadtUi  to  redeem  (a  pledge),  LL.  vadium,  L.  vas,  vadis, 
bail,  security,  vadimonium  security,  and  Gr.  aeSAoi/, 
&B\ov  a  prize.  Of.  Athlete,  Gage  a  pledge.  Wage.] 
A  pledge  ;  a  pawn.     [Obs.]      Gower.    Piers  Plowman. 

Let  him  beware,  his  neck  lieth  to  wed  [t.  e.,  for  a  security], 

Chaucer. 

Wed,  V.  t.  [imp.  Wedded  ;  p.  p.  Wedded  or  Wed  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wedding.]  [OE.  loedden,  AS.  iced- 
dian  to  covenant,  promise,  to  wed,  marry ;  akin  to 
OFries.  weddia  to  promise,  D.  wedden  to  wager,  to  bet, 
G.  wetten,  Icel.  veSJa,  Dan.  vedde,  Sw.  vddja  to  appeal, 
Goth,  gawadjon  to  betroth.  See  Wed,  «.]  1.  To  take 
for  husband  or  for  wife  by  a  formal  ceremony ;  to 
marry ;  to  espouse. 

With  this  ring  I  thee  wed.     Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

Since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first,  and  wedded  thee.  MUton. 

2.  To  join  in  marriage ;  to  give  in  wedlock. 

And  Adam,  wedded  to  another  Eve, 

Shall  live  with  her.  Milton. 

3.  Fig. :  To  unite  as  if  by  the  affections  or  the  bond  of 
marriage ;  to  attach  firmly  or  indissolubly. 

Thou  art  wedded  to  calamity.  Shaic. 

Men  are  wedded  to  their  lusts.  Tillotson. 

[Flowers]  are  wedded  thus,  like  beauty  to  old  age.    Cowper. 

4.  Totaketoone'sselfandsupport;  toespouse.  [Obs.] 
-Ihey  positively  and  concernedly  wedded  his  cause.  Clarendon. 
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Wed  (wSd),  V.  i.  To  contract  matrimcny;  to  marry. 
"  When  I  shall  wed."  Shak. 

Wed'dahs  (wed'd4z),  n.  pi.    (Ethnol.)  See  Veddahs. 

Wed'ded  (-d8d),  a,     l.  Joined  in  wedlock ;  married. 
Let  wealth,  let  honor,  wait  the  wedded  dame.       Fope. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  wedlock,  or  marriage.  "  Wedded 
love."  Milton. 

Wed'der  (-derj,  n.    See  Wethee.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wed'ding  (-dmg),  n.  [AS.  weddung.]  Nuptial  cere- 
mony ;  nuptial  festivities  ;  marriage ;  nuptials. 

Simple  and  brief  was  the  wedding,  aa  that  of  Ruth  and  of 
Boaz.  Long/ellow. 

^W  Certain  anniversaries  of  an  unbroken  marriage 
have  received  fanciful,  and  more  or  less  appropriate, 
names.  Thus,  the  fifth  anniversary  is  called  the  wooden 
wedding  ;  the  tenth,  the  tin  wedding ;  the  fifteenth,  tlie 
crystal  wedding;  the  twentieth,  the  c/iiria  weddiyig ;  the 
twenty-fifth,  the  silver  wedding ;  the  fiftieth,  the  golden 
wedding ;  the  sixtieth,  the  diamond  wedding.  These  an- 
niversaries are  often  celebrated  by  appropriate  presents 
of  wood,  tin,  china,  silver,  gold,  etc.,  given  by  friends. 

(3^°"  Wedding  is  often  used  adjectively ;  as,  wedding 
cake,  wedding  cards,  wedding  clothes,  wedding  day,  wed- 
ding feast,  wedding  guest,  wedding  ring,  etc. 

Let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding  dower.  Shak. 

Wedding  favor,  a  marriage  favor.    See  under  Maerlvge. 

Wed'er  (w-gd'er),  n.     Weather      [Obs.]         Chaucer. 

Wedge  (wej),  n.  [OE.  wegge,  AS.  wecg ;  akin  to  D. 
wig,  wigge,  OHG.  wecki,  G.  week  a  (wedge-shaped)  loaf, 
Icel.  veggr,  Dan.  vsegge,  Sw.  vigg,  and  probably  to  Lith. 
vagis  a  peg.  Cf.  Wiqg.]  1.  A  piece  of  metal,  or  other 
hard  material,  thick  at  one  end,  and  tapering  to  a  thin 
edge  at  the  other,  used  in  splitting  wood,  rocks,  etc.,  in 
raising  heavy  bodies,  and  the  like.  It  is  one  of  tlie  six 
elementary  machines  called  the  mechanical  powers.  See 
Tllust.  of  Mechanical  powers,  under  Mechanical. 

2.  (Geom.)  A  solid  of  five  sides,  having  a  rectangular 
base,  two  rectangular  or  trapezoidal  sides  meeting  in  an 
edge,  and  two  triangular  ends. 

3.  A  mass  of  metal,  especially  when  of  a  wedgelike 
form.    "Wedges  oi  gold."  Shak. 

4.  Anything  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  as  a  body  of  troops 
drawn  up  in  such  a  form. 

In  warlike  muster  they  appear. 
In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  half-moons,  and  wings.  Milton. 

5.  The  person  whose  name  stands  lowest  on  the  list  of 
the  classical  tripos ;  —  so  called  after  a  person  ( Wedge- 
wood)  who  occupied  this  position  on  the  first  list  of  1828. 
[Cant,  Cambridge  Univ.,  Eng.]  C.  A.  Bristed. 

Fox  wedge.  (Mach.  &  Carpentry)  See  vmder  Fox. — 
Spherical  wedge  (Geom.),  the  portion  of  a  sphere  included 
between  two  planes  wliich  intersect  in  a  diameter. 

Wedge,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Wedged  (wejd) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Wedging.]  1.  To  cleave  or  separate  with  a  wedge 
or  wedges,  or  as  with  a  wedge  ;  to  rive.  "My  heart,  as 
wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain."  Shak. 

2.  To  force  or  drive  as  a  wedge  is  driven. 

Among  the  crowd  in  the  abbey  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedged  in  more.  Shak. 

He  's  just  the  sort  of  man  to  wedge  himself  into  a  snug  berth. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewing. 

3.  To  force  by  crowding  and  pushing  as  a  wedge  does ; 
as,  to  wedge  one's  way.  Milton. 

4.  To  press  closely  ;  to  fix,  or  make  fast,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  wedge  that  is  driven  into  something. 

Wedged  in  the  rocky  shoals,  and  sticking  fast.     Dryden. 

5.  To  fasten  with  a  wedge,  or  with  wedges  ;  as,  to 
wedge  a  scythe  on  the  snath ;  to  wedge  a  rail  or  c  piece 
of  timber  in  its  place. 

6.  (Pottery)  To  cut,  as  clay,  into  wedgelike  masses, 
and  work  by  dashing  together,  in  order  to  expel  air  bub- 
bles, etc.  Tomlinson. 

Wedge'blll'  (-btl'),  n.    (Zool.)  An  Australian  crested 
insessorial  bird  (Sphenostoma  crislatum) 
having  a  wedge-shaped  biU.    Its  color  is 
dull  brown,  like  the  earth  of  the  plains 
where  it  lives. 

Wedge'-formed'  (-fSrmd'),  a.    Hav- 
ing the  form  of  a  wedge  ;  cuneiform. 

Wedge-formed  characters.     See  Arrow- 
headed  characters,  under  Abeowheaded. 

Wedge'-Shaped'  (-shapf),  a.  1.  Hav- 
ing the  shape  of  a  wedge  ;  cuneiform. 

2.  (Bot.)   Broad  and  truncate  at  the 
summit,  and  tapering  down  to  the  base  ;         lIIvcs''.^^ 
as,  a  wedge-shaped  leaf. 

Wedge'-Shell'  (-shel'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  nu- 
merous species  of  small  marine  bivalves  belonging  to  Do- 
nax  and  allied  genera  in  which  the  shell  is  wedge-shaped. 
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;hell  {Donax  variabilis). 
c  Interior  of  Right  Valve. 
(Zool.)  Having  a  tail 
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Wedge'-tailed'  (-taid'),  a.     .         . 

which  has  the  middle  pair  of  feathers  longest,  the  rest 
successively  and  decidedly  shorter,  and  all  more  or  less 
attenuate ;  —  said  of  certain  birds.  See  Jlliist.  of  Wood 
hoopoe,  under  Wood. 

Wedge-tailed  eagle,  an  Australian  eagle  (Aguila  audax) 
which  feeds  on  various  small  species  of  kangaroos,  and  on 
lambs ;  —  called  also  mountain  eagle,  bold  eagle,  and  eagle 
hawk.  —Wedge-tailed  gull,  an  arctic  gull  (Rlwdostethia  ro- 
sea) in  which  the  plumage  is  tinged  with  rose  ;  —  called 
also  Ross's  gull. 

Wedge'wise'  (-wiz'),  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  wedge. 

Wedg'WOOd  ware'  (wgj'wdSd  wSr').  [From  the 
name  of  the  inventor,  Josiali  Wedgwood,  of  England.] 
A  kind  of  fine  pottery,  the  most  remarkable  being  what 
is  called  jasper,  either  white,  or  colored  throughout  the 
body,  and  capable  of  being  molded  into  the  most  delicate 
forms,  so  that  fine  and  minute  bas-reliefs  like  cameos 
were  made  of  it,  fit  even  for  being  eet  as  jewels. 


WEEDY 

Wedg'y  (wgj'y),  a.    Like  a  wedge  ;  wedge-shaped. 

Wed'lock  (wed'lSk),  n.  [AS.  wedlac  a  pledge,  be- 
trothal -:  wedd  a  pledge  +  lac  a  gilt,  an  offering.  Seo 
Wed,  n.,  and  cf.  Lake,  v.  i..  Knowledge.]  1.  The  cer- 
emony, or  the  state,  of  marriage  ;  matrimony.  "  That 
blissful  yoke  ,  .  .  that  men  clepeth  [call]  spousal,  or 
wedlock."  Chaucer. 

For  what  is  wedlock  forced  'jut  a  hell, 
An  age  of  discord  or  continual  strife  >  Shak. 

2.  A  wife  ;  a  married  woman,.    [Obs.]         B.  Jonson. 

Syn.  —  See  Maeriage. 

Wed'lock,  V.  t.  To  marry ;  to  unite  in  marriage  ;  to 
wed.     [E.]     "Man  thus  «re(«ocA-e(f."  Milton. 

Wednes'day  (wenz'da  •  48),  «.  [OE.  wednesdai, 
wodnesdei,  AS.  Wodnes  dseg.  i.  e.,  Woden's  day  (a  trans- 
lation of  L.  dies  Mercurii) ;  it.  Woden  the  highest  god 
of  the  Teutonic  peoples,  but  identified  with  the  Roman 
god  Mercury ;  akin  to  OS.  Wodan,  OHG.  Wuotan,  Icel. 
OSinn,  D.  woensdag  Wednesday,  Icel.  oSinsdagr,  Dan. 
&  Sw.  onsdag.  See  Day,  and  cf.  Woden,  Wood,  a.]  The. 
fourth  day  of  the  week  ;  the  next  day  after  Tuesday. 

Ash  Wednesday.    See  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Wee  (we),  n.  [OE.  we  a  bit,  in  a  little  we,  probably 
originally  meaning,  a  little  way,  the  word  we  for  wei  be- 
ing later  taken  as  synonymous  mth  liille.  See  Wat.] 
A  little  ;  a  bit,  as  of  space,  time,  or  distance.  [Obs.  or 
Scot.] 

Wee,  a.    Very  small ;  little.     [Colloq.  &  Scot.] 

A  little  wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard.        Shak. 

Weech'-elm'  (wech'Slm'),  n.  (Bat.)  The  wych-elm. 
[Obs.]  Bacon. 

Weed  (wed),  n.  [OE.  wede,  AS.  wsede,  waed;  akin  to 
OS.  wadi,  giwadi,  OFries.  wede,  wed,  OD.  wade,  OHG. 
wat,  Icel.  vSS,  Zend  vadh  to  clothe.]  1.  A  garment ; 
clothing  ;  especially,  an  upper  or  outer  garment.  "  Low- 
ly shepherd's  weeds."  Spenser.  "  Woman's  weeds." 
Shak.  "This beggar  woman's  weed."  Tennyson. 
He  on  his  bed  sat,  the  soft  weeds  he  wore 
Put  oft.  Chapman. 

2.  An  article  of  dress  worn  in  token  of  grief ;  a  mourn- 
ing garment  or  badge ;  as,  he  wore  a  weed  on  his  hat ; 
especially,  in  the  plural,  mourning  garb,  as  of  a  woman; 
as,  a  widow's  weeds. 

In  a  mourning  weed,  with  ashes  upon  her  head,  and  tears 
abundantly  flowing.  Milton. 

Weed,  n.  A  sudden  illness  or  relapse,  often  attended 
with  fever,  which  attacks  women  in  childbed.     [Scot.] 

Weed,  n.  [OE.  weed,  weod,  AS.  we6d,  wiSd,  akin  to 
OS.  wiod,  LG.  woden  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  vegetables, 
D.  wieden  to  weed,  OS.  wiodon.]  1.  Underbrush  ;  low 
shrubs.     [Obs.  or  Archaic] 

One  rushmg  forth  out  of  the  thickest  weed.     Spenser. 

A  wild  and  wanton  pard  .  .  . 

Crouched  fawning  in  the  weed.  Tennyson. 

2.  Any  plant  growing  in  cultivated  ground  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  crop  or  desired  vegetation,  or  to  the  disfig- 
urement of  the  place  ;  an  unsiglitly,  useless,  or  injurious 
plant. 

Too  much  manuring  filled  that  field  with  weeds.  Denhanu 
Jg^"  The  word  has  no  definite  application  to  any  par- 
ticular plant,  or  species  of  plants.  Whatever  plants  grow 
among  corn  or  grass,  in  hedges,  or  elsewhere,  and  are 
useless  to  man,  mjurious  to  crops,  or  unsightly  or  out  of 
place,  are  denominated  weeds. 

3.  Fig. :  Something  unprofitable  or  troublesome ;  any- 
thing useless. 

4.  (Stock  Breeding)  An  animal  unfit  to  breed  from. 

5.  Tobacco,  or  a  cigar.     [Slang] 

Weed  hook,  a  hook  used  for  cutting  away  or  extirpating 
weeds.  Tusser. 

Weed,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Weeded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Weeding.]  [AS.  we6dian.  See  3d  Weed.]  1.  To  free 
from  noxious  plants ;  to  clear  of  weeds  ;  as,  to  weed  corn 
or  onions ;  to  weed  a  garden. 

2.  To  take  away,  as  noxious  plants ;  to  remove,  as  some- 
thing hurtful ;  to  extirpate.    "IFeed  up  thyme."    Shak. 

Wise  fathers  .  .  .  weeding  from  their  children  ill  things. 

Ascham, 

Revenge  is  a  kind  of  wild  iustice,  which  the  more  man's 

nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought  taw  to  weed  it  out.  Bacon. 

3.  To  free  from  anything  liurtful  or  offensive. 

He  weeded  the  kingdom  of  such  as  were  devoted  to  Elaiana. 

Howelli 

4.  (Stock  Breeding)  To  reject  as  unfit  for  breeding 
purposes. 

Weed'er  (-er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which,  weeds,  or 
frees  from  anything  noxious. 

Weed'er-y  (-y),  n.  Weeds,  collectively;  also,  a  place 
full  of  weeds  or  for  growing  weeds.    [B,.]    Dr.  H.  More- 

Weed'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Weed,  v. 

Weeding  chisel,  a  tool  with  a  divided  chisel-like  end,  for 
cutting  the  roots  of  large  weeds  under  ground.  —  Weeding 
forceps,  an  instrument  for  taking  up  some  sorts  of  plants 
in  weeding.  — Weeding  fork,  a  strong,  three-pronged  fork, 
used  in  clearing  ground  of  weeds ;  —  called  also  weeding 
■iron.  —  Weeding  hook.  Same  as  Weed  hook,  imder  Sd 
Weed.  —  Weeding  iron.  See  Weef/iretr/or/c,  above. —Weed- 
ing tongs.    Same  as  Weeding  forceps,  above. 

Weed'ing-rhim'  (-rim'),  n.  [Of.  Prov.  E.  rim  to  re- 
move.] A  kind  of  implement  used  for  tearing  up  weeds, 
esp.  on  summer  fallows.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Weed'leSS,  a.     Free  from  weeds  or  noxious  matter. 

Weed'y  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Weediek  (-T-er) ;  superl. 
Weediest.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  weeds  ;  consisting 
of  weeds.     "IFeerf?/ trophies."  Shak. 

2.  Abounding  with  weeds ;  as,  weedy  grounds ;  a  weedy 
garden ;  weedy  corn. 

See  from  the  weedy  earth  a  rivulet  break.      Bryant. 

3.  Scraggy  ;  ill-shaped  ;  ungainly  ;  —  said  of  colts  or 
horses,  and  also  of  persons.     [Colloq.] 

Weed'y,  a.    Dressed  in  weeds,  or  mourning  garments. 
[R.  or  Colloq.] 
She  was  as  weedy  as  In  the  early  days  of  her  mourning.  Dickens 
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Week  (wek),  n.  [OE.  weke,  wike,  woke,  wuke,  AS. 
■^veocu,  wicu,  wucu  ;  akin  to  OS.  wika,  OFries.  wike,  D. 
week,  G.  woche,  OHG.  wohka,  wehha,  Icel.  vika,  Sw. 
vecka,  Dan.  aj'e,  Goth,  wiko,  probably  originally  mean- 
ing, a  succession  or  change,  and  akin  to  G.  wechsel  change, 
L.  vicis  turn,  alternation,  and  B.  weak.  Cf.  Weak.]  A 
period  of  seven  days,  usually  that  reckoned  from  one 
Sabbath  or  Sunday  to  the  next. 

I  fast  twice  in  the  week.  Luke  sviii,  T2. 

S^°"  Although  it  [the  week]  did  not  enter  into  the  cal- 
endar of  the  Greeks,  and  was  not  introduced  at  Rome  till 
after  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  it  has  been  employed  from 
time  immemorial  in  almost  all  Eastern  countries. 

Encijc.  Brit. 

Feast  of  Weeks.  See  Pentecost,  1.  —  Prophetic  week,  a 
week  of  years,  or  seven  years.  Dan.  ix.  24. —  Week  day. 
See  under  Day. 

Week'ly  (wek'ly),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  week, 
or  week  days ;  as,  weekly  labor. 

2.  Coming,  happening,  or  done  once  a  week ;  heb- 
domadary ;  as,  a  weekly  payment ;  a  weekly  gazette. 

Week'ly,  n. ;  pi.  Weeklies  (-liz).  A  publication 
issued  once  in  seven  days,  or  appearing  once  a  week. 

Week'ly,  adv.  Once  a  week  ;  by  hebdomadal  peri- 
ods ;  as,  each  performs  service  weekly. 

Week'wam  (-w5m),  n.    See  Wigwam,     [i?.] 

Weel  (wel),  a.  &  adv.    Well.     [06s.  or  Scot.\ 

Weel,  n.     [AS.  wsel.    V147.]    A  whirlpool.    XObs.'] 

Weel  (wel),  1  n.    [Prov.  E.  tueel,  weal,  a  wicker  bas- 

Weel'y  (-j^), )  ket  to  catch  eels ;  prob.  akin  to  wil- 
low, and  so  called  as  made  of  willow  twigs.]  A  kind  of 
trap  or  snare  for  fish,  made  of  twigs.     [06s.]         Carew. 

Ween  (wen),  v.  i.  [OE.  wenen,  AS.  wenan,  fr.  loen 
hope,  expectation,  opinion ;  akin  to  D.  waan,  OFries. 
wen,  OS.  &  OHG.  wan,  G.  wahn  delusion,  Icel.  van 
hope,  expectation,  Goth,  wens,  and  D.  wanen  to  fancy, 
G.  w'dhnen,  Icel.  vana  to  hope,  Goth,  wenjan,  and  per- 
haps to  B.  winsome,  wish."]  To  think  ;  to  imagine ;  to 
fancy.     [  06s.  or  Poetic']  Spenser.    Milton. 

I  have  lost  more  than  thou  wenest.  Chaucer. 

For  ■well  I  ween, 
Never  before  in  the  bowers  of  light 
Had  the  form  of  an  earthly  fay  been  seen.    J.  S.  Drake. 
Though  never  a  dream  the  roses  sent 
Of  science  or  love's  comphment, 

I  ween  they  smelt  as  sweet.        3Tr3.  Browning. 

Weep  (wep),  n.  (Zool.)  The  lapwing;  the  wipe;  — 
eo  called  from  its  cry. 

Weep,  ohs.  imp.  of  Weep,  for  wept.  Chaucer. 

Weep,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wept  (wSpt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Weeping.^  [OE.  wepen,  AS.  wepan,  from  w5p 
lamentation ;  akin  to  OFries.  wepa  to  lament,  OS.  wop 
lamentation,  OHG.  wuof,  Icel.  op  a  shouting,  crying, 
OS.  wopian  to  lament,  OHG.  wuoffan,  wuoffen,  Icel. 
eepa,  Goth,  wopjan.  V129.]  1.  Formerly,  to  express 
sorrow,  grief,  or  anguish,  by  outcry,  or  by  other  mani- 
fest signs ;  in  modern  use,  to  show  grief  or  other  passions 
by  shedding  tears ;  to  shed  tears  ;  to  cry. 

And  they  all  wept  sore,  and  fell  on  Paul's  neck.    Ads  xx.  37. 

Fhocion  was  rarely  seen  to  weep  or  to  laugh,    jilit/ord. 

And  eyes  that  wake  to  weep.       Mrs.  Hemans. 

And  they  wept  together  in  silence.      Zongfellow. 

2.  To  lament;  to  complain.  "They  weep  unto  me, 
saying.  Give  us  flesh,  that  we  may  eat."       Num.  xi.  13. 

3.  To  flow  in  drops ;  to  run  in  drops. 

The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart.  Shak. 

4.  To  drop  water,  or  the  like  ;  to  drip ;  to  be  soaked. 
6.  To  hang  the  branches,  as  if  in  sorrow ;  to  be  pend- 
ent ;  to  droop ;  —  said  of  a  plant  or  its  branches. 

Weep,  V.  t.      1.  To  lament ;  to  bewail ;  to  bemoan. 

'^Iweep  bitterly  the  dead."  A.  S.  Hardy. 

We  wandering  go 

Through  dreary  wastes,  and  weep  each  other's  woe.    Pope. 

2.  To  shed,  or  pour  forth,  as  tears  ;  to  shed  drop  by 

drop,  as  if  tears  ;  as,  to  weep  tears  of  joy. 

Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,  burst  forth.  liilton. 

Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm.    Milton. 
Weep'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  weeps ;  esp.,  one  who 
sheds  tears. 

2.  A  white  band  or  border  worn  on  the  sleeve  as  a 
badge  of  mourning.  Goldsmith. 

3.  (Zo'dl.)  The  capuchin.     See  Capuchin,  3  (o). 
Weep'ful  (-ful),  a.    Full  of  weeping  or  lamentation  ; 

grieving.     [06s.]  Wyclif. 

Weep'ing,  n.  The  act  of  one  who  weeps  ;  lamenta- 
tion with  tears ;  shedding  of  tears. 

Weep'ing,  a.  1.  Grieving ;  lamentuag ;  shedding 
tears.     "  Weep2K(7  eyes."  I.  Watts. 

2.  Discharging  water,  or  other  liquid,  in  drops  or  very 
slowly;  surcharged  with  water.     "Weepmj  grounds." 

Mortimer. 

3.  Having  slender,  pendent  branches ;  —  said  of  trees ; 
as,  a  weeping  willow  ;  a  weeping  ash. 

4.  Pertaining  to  lamentation,  or  to  those  who  weep. 
Weeping  cross,  a  cross 

erected  on  or  by  the 
highway,  especially  for 
the  devotions  of  peni- 
tents; hence,  to  return 
by  the  weeping  cross,  to 
return  from  some  under- 
taking in  humiliation  or 
penitence.  — Weeping 
rock,  a  porous  rock  from 
which  water  gradually 
issues.  — Weeping  sinew, 
a  ganglion.  See  Gan- 
glion, n.,  2.  [Colloq.]  — 
Weeping  spring,  a  spring 
that  discharges  w.ater 
slowly.  — Weeping  willow 
iBol.),  a  species  of  wil- 
low (Saliz  Babylonica) 
whose    branches    grow 


Weep'lng-ly  (wep'tng-ly ),  adv.  In  a  weeping  manner. 

Weep'ing-ripe'  (-rip'),  a.  Ripe  for  weeping;  ready  to 
weep.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Weer'ish  (wer'Ish),  a.    See  Weaeish.     \_0bs.1 

Wee'sel  (we'z'l),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  See  Weasel. 

Weet  (wet),  a.  &  n.     Wet.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Weet,  V.  i.  [imp.  Wot  (w5t).]  [See  Wit  to  know.] 
To  know  ;  to  wit.     [06s.]  Tyndale.     Spenser. 

Weet'-bird' (-herd'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  wryneck  ;— so 
called  from  its  cry.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Weet'ing-ly,  «(Zv.     Knowingly.     [06s.]         Spenser. 

Weet'less,  a.  Unknowing ;  also,  unknown ;  unmean- 
ing.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

Weet'— weet'  (wet'wef),  n.  [So  called  from  its  pip- 
ing cry  when  disturbed.]  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  common  Eu- 
ropean sandpiper.     (6)  The  chafiinch.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Wee'ver  (we'ver),  n.  [Probably  from  F.  vive,  OF. 
vivre,  a  kind  of  fish,  L.  vipera  viper.  Cf.  Vipek.]  (Zo'dl.) 
Any  one  of  several  species  of  edible  marine  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Trachinus,  of  the  family  Trachinidse. 
They  have  a  broad  spiuose  head,  with  the  eyes  looking 
upward.  The  long  dorsal  fin  is  supported  by  numerous 
strong,  sharp  spines  which  cause  painful  wounds. 


Weevils,    a  Ampetoglypter  sesostris, 
7;  b  Otiorhynchus  sulcatus,  X  2. 


Weeping  Willow. 
and  hang'down  almost  perpendicularly. 


very  long  and  slender, 
-ndh 


Great  Weever  CTrachinus  draco). 

(tig^  The  two  British  species  are  the  great,  or  greater, 
weever  (Trachinus  draco),  which  becomes  a  foot  long 
(called  also  gowdie,  sea  cat,  stingbull,  and  weaverjish),  and 
the  lesser  weever  ( T.  vipera),  about  half  as  large  (called 
also  otter  pike,  and  stingfish). 

Wee'vll  (we'v'l),  n.  [OE.  wivel,  wevil,  AS.  wifel, 
wibil;  akin  to  OD.  wevel,  OHG.  wibil, 
wibel,  G.  u-iebel,  wibel,  and  probably 
to  Lith.  vabalas  bee- 
tle, and  E.  weave. 
See  Weave.]  (Zo- 
ol.)  Any  one  of  nu- 
merous species  of 
snout  beetles,  or 
Rhynchophora,  in 
which  the  head  is 
elongated  and  usu- 
ally curved  down- 
ward. Many  of  the 
species  are  very  in- 
jurious to  cultivated 
plants.  The  larvae  of  some  of  the  species  live  in  nuts, 
fruit,  and  grain  by  eating  out  the  interior,  as  the  plum 
weevil,  or  curculio,  the  nut  weevils,  and  the  grain  weevil 
(see  under  Plum,  NtrT,  and  Grain).  The  larvae  of  other 
species  bore  under  the  bark  and  into  the  pith  of  trees 
and  various  other  plants,  as  the  pine  weevils  (see  under 
Pine).  See  also  Pea  weevil.  Rice  weevil.  Seed  weevil, 
under  Pea,  Rice,  and  Seed. 

Wee'vlled  (we'v'ld),  a.  Infested  by  weevils ;  as,  wee- 
viled  grain.     [Written  also  weevilled.'] 

Wee'vll-y  (we'v'l-y),  a.  Having  weevils ;  weeviled. 
[Written  also  weevilly.] 

Wee'zel  (we'z'l),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  See  Weasel. 

Weft  (wSft),  o6s.  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Wave. 

Weft,  n.  [Cf.  Waif.]  A  thing  waved,  waived,  or  cast 
away;  a  waif .     [06s.]     "  A  forlorn  we/!. "  Spenser. 

Weft,  n.  [AS.  weft,  wefta,  fr.  we/an,  to  weave.  See 
Weave.]  1.  The  woof  of  cloth ;  the  threads  that  cross 
the  warp  from  selvage  to  selvage ;  the  thread  carried  by 
the  shuttle  in  weaving. 

2.  A  web ;  a  thing  woven. 

Weft'age  (wgft'aj),  n.    Texture.     [06s.]  Grew. 

We'gO-tism  (we'go-tiz'm),  n.  [From  we,  in  imita- 
tion of  egotism.']  Excessive  use  of  the  pronoun  we;  — 
called  also  weism.     [Colloq.  or  Cant] 

Wehr'geld' (wer'gSld'),  I  ra.     (O.  Eng.  Law) 

Wehr'gelt'  (-gSlf ),        )     Wekegild. 

Wehr'wolf'  (wer'wulf),  re.     See  Werewolf. 

Wei'gel-a  (wl'gel-a),  )n.       [  N  L . 

Wei-ge'11-a  (wt-ge'lT-a  or  wt-je'-),  )  named 
C.  E.  Weigel,  a  German  naturalist.]  (Sot.)  A  hardy 
garden  shrub  (Diervilla  Japonica)  belonging  to  the 
Honeysuckle  family,  with  white  or  red  flowers.  It  was 
introduced  from  China. 

Weigh  (wa),  n.     (Naut.)  A  corruption  of  Way,  used 
only  in  the  phrase  under  weigh. 
An  expedition  was  got  under  weigh  from  New  York.   Thackeray. 

The  Athenians  .  .  .  Imrried  on  board  and  with  considerable 
diihculty  got  under  weigh.  Jowett  (  Thitcyd.). 

Weigh,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Weigbed  (wad) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Weighing.]  [OB.  weien,  weyen,  weghen,  AS. 
wegan  to  bear,  move  ;  akin  to  D.  wegen  to  weigh,  G.  wd- 
gen,  wiegen,  to  weigh,  heu'egen  to  move,  OHG.  wegan, 
Icel.  vega  to  move,  carry,  lift,  weigh,  Sw.  v'dga  to  weigli, 
Dan.  veie,  Goth.  ga.n'igan  to  shake,  L.  vehere  to  carry, 
Skr.  vah.  V136.  See  Way,  and  cf.  Wey.]  1.  To  be.ar 
up ;  to  raise  ;  to  lift  into  the  air ;  to  swing  up ;  as,  to  weigh 
anchor.     "  Ifeij/Zt  the  vessel  up. "  Cowper. 

2.  To  examine  by  the  balance ;  to  ascertain  the  weight 
of,  that  is,  the  force  with  which  a  thing  tends  to  the 
center  of  the  eartli ;  to  determine  the  heaviness,  or  quan- 
tity of  matter  of ;  as,  to  weigh  sugar  ;  to  weigh  gold. 

Thou  art  iveigked  in  the  balances,  and  art  found  wanting. 

Dan.  v.  27. 

3.  To  be  equivalent  to  in  weight ;  to  counterbalance  ; 
to  have  the  heaviness  of.  "A  body  weighing  divers 
ounces."  Boyle. 

4.  To  pay,  allot,  take,  or  give  by  weight. 

Tht'y  weighed  for  my  price  thirty  pioces  of  silver.    Zech.  xi.  12. 

5.  To  examine  or  test  as  if  by  the  balance  ;  to  ponder 
in  the  mind ;  to  consider  or  examine  for  the  purpose  of 
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forming  an  opinion  or  coming  to  a  conclusion  ;  to  esti- 
mate deliberately  and  maturely ;  to  balance. 

A  young  man  not  weighed  in  state  affairs.       Bacon. 

Had  no  better  weighed 

The  strength  he  was  to  cope  witli,  or  his  own.       Milton, 

Regard  not  who  it  is  which  speaketh,  but  weigh  only  what  is 

spoken.  Hooker. 

In  nice  balance,  truth  with  gold  sheweipAs.        Pope. 

Without  sufficiently  weighing  his  expressions.    Sir  W.  Scott^ 

6.  To  consider  as  worthy  of  notice ;  to  regard.     [06s. 

OT  Archaic]    "1  weigh  not  you."  Shak. 

All  that  she  so  dear  did  weigh.  S23enser. 

To   weigh   down,     (a)  To  overbalance.     (6)  To  oppress 

with  weight ;   to  overburden ;  to  depress.     "  To  weigh 

thy  spirits  doton."    MUton. 

Weigh  (wa),  v.  i.  1.  To  have  weight ;  to  be  heavy. 
"  They  only  weigh  the  heavier."  Cowper. 

2.  To  be  considered  as  important ;  to  have  weight  in 
the  intellectual  balance. 

Your  vows  to  her  and  me  .  .  .  will  even  weigh.     Shak, 

This  objection  ought  to  weigh  with  those  whose  reading  is 

designed  for  much  talk  and  little  knowledge.  Locke, 

3.  To  bear  heavily  ;  to  press  hard. 

Cleanse  the  stuffed  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weiglts  upon  the  heart.  Shak. 

4.  To  judge ;  to  estimate.     [B.] 

Could  not  weigh  of  worthiness  aright.         Spender, 

To  weigh  down,  to  sink  by  its  own  weight. 

Weigh,  n.  [See  Wey.]  A  certain  quantity  estimated 
by  weight ;  an  English  measure  of  weight.     See  Wey. 

Weigh'a-ble  (wa'a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  weighed. 

Weigh'age  (wa'Sj ;  48),  n.  A  duty  or  toll  paid  for 
weighing  merchandise.  Bouvier, 

Weigh'beam'  (wa'bem'),  n.  A  kind  of  large  steel- 
yard for  weighing  merchandise ;  —  also  called  weighmas- 
ter's  beam. 

Weigh1)0ard'  (wa'bord'),  n.  (Mining)  Clay  inter- 
secting a  vein.  Weale. 

Weigh'brldge'  (wa'brTj'),  n.  A  weighing  machine 
on  which  loaded  carts  may  be  weighed ;  platform  scales. 

Welgh'er  (wa'er),  re.  One  who  weighs ;  specifically, 
an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  weigh  commodities. 

Welgh'-house'  (wa'hous'),  n.  ;  pi.  Weigh-houses 
(-houz'6z).  A  building  at  or  within  which  goods,  and  the 
like,  are  weighed. 

Welgh'ing,  a.  &  re.  from  Weigh,  v. 

Weighing  cage,  a  cage  in  which  small  living  animals 
may  be  conveniently  weighed.  —  Weighing  house.  See 
Weigh-house.  —  Weighing  machine,  any  large  machine  or 
apparatus  for  weighing;  especially,  platform  scales  ar- 
ranged for  weighing  heavy  bodies,  as  loaded  'wagons. 

Welgh'lOCk'  (wa'lSk'),  re.  A  lock,  as  on  a  canal,  in 
which  boats  are  weighed  and  their  tonnage  is  settled. 

Weigb'maS'ter  (-m^s'ter),  n.  One  whose  business  it 
is  to  weigh  ore,  hay,  merchandise,  etc. ;  one  Uceused  as 
a  public  weigher. 

Weight  (wat),  n.  [OE.  weght,  wight,  AS.  gewiht; 
akin  to  D.  gewigt,  G.  gewicht,  Icel.  vxti,  Sw.  vigt,  Dan 
visgi.  See  Weigh, v.;.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  heavy ; 
that  property  of  bodies  by  which  they  tend  toward  the 
center  of  the  earth ;  the  effect  of  gravitative  force,  es- 
pecially when  expressed  in  certain  units  or  standards,  as 
pounds,  grams,  etc. 

i^^  Weight  differs  from  gravity  in  being  the  effect  of 
gravity,  or  the  downward  pressure  of  a  body  under  the 
influence  of  gravity ;  hence,  it  constitutes  a  measure  of 
the  force  of  gravity,  and  being  the  resultant  of  all  the 
forces  exerted  by  gravity  upon  the  different  psrticlea 
of  the  body,  it  is  proportional  to  the  quantitj'  of  matter 
in  the  body. 

2.  The  quantity  of  heaviness ;  comparative  tendency 
to  the  center  of  the  earth ;  the  quantity  of  matter  as 
estimated  by  the  balance,  or  expressed  numerically  with 
reference  to  some  standard  unit ;  as,  a  mass  of  stone  hav- 
ing the  weight  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

For  sorrow,  like  a  heav^'-hanging  bell. 

Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes.  Shak. 

3.  Hence,  pressure ;  burden ;  as,  the  weight  of  care 
or  business.     "  The  weight  of  this  sad  time."  Shak. 

For  the  public  all  this  weight  he  bears.  Milton. 

[He]  who  s\ngly  bore  the  world's  sad  weight.       Keble. 

4.  Importance  ;  power  ;  influence ;  efficacy  ;  conse- 
quence ;  moment ;  impressiveness ;  as,  a  consideration 
of  vast  weight. 

In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honor.      Shak, 
6.  A  scale,  or  graduated  standard,  of  heaviness ;  a  mode 
of    estimating  weight ;    as,   avoirdupois    weight ;    troy 
weight;  apothecaries'  weight. 

6.  A  ponderous  mass ;  something  heavy ;  as,  a  clock 
weight ;  a  paper  weight. 

A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands.    Bacon. 

7.  A  definite  mass  of  iron,  lead,  brass,  or  other  metal, 
to  be  used  for  ascertaining  the  weight  of  other  bodies ; 
as,  an  ounce  weight. 

8.  (Mech.)  The  resistance  against  which  a  machine 
acts,  as  opposed  to  the  power  which  moves  it.     [06s.] 

Atomic  weight.  (Chein.)  See  under  Atomic,  and  cf. 
Element.  —  Dead  weight.  Feather  weight.  Heavy  weight, 
Light  weight,  etc.  See  under  Dead,  Feather,  etc.  — 
Weight  of  obaerv,ations  i..lslion.  &  Physics),  a  number 
expressing  tlie  ni.ist  probable  relative  value  of  each  ob- 
serviition  in  dctciiniuing  the  result  of  a  series  of  observa- 
tions of  the  same  kind. 

S.VII.  —  Ponderousness ;  gravity  ;  heaviness;  pressure; 
burden;  load;  importance;  power;  influence;  efficacy; 
conseiiuence  ;  moment ;  impressiveness. 

Weight,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Weighted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb, 
n.  Weighting.]  1.  To  load  with  a  weight  or  weights; 
to  load  down ;  to  make  heavy  ;  to  attach  weights  to ; 
as,  to  weight  a  horse  or  a  jockey  at  a  race ;  to  weight  a 
whip  liandle. 

The  arrows  of  satire,  .  .  .  weighted  with  sense.    Coleridge, 

2.  (Astron.  &  Physics)  To  assign  a  weight  to;   to 
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express  by  a  number  the  probable  accuracy  of,  as  an  ob- 
Bervation.     See  Weight  of  observations,  under  Weioht. 

Welght'i-ly  (wat'i-Iy ),  adv.     In  a  weighty  manner. 

Weight'1-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
weighty ;  weight ;  force ;  importance ;  impressiveness. 

Weight'less,  a.  Having  no  weight ;  imponderable  ; 
hence,  light.  Shak. 

Weight'y  (-y),  a.  \_Compar.  WEioHTrER  (-i-er) ;  su- 
perl.  "Weiohtiest.]  1.  Having  weight;  heavy;  pon- 
derous ;  as,  a  iveigJdy  body. 

2.  Adapted  tc  turn  the  balance  in  the  mind,  or  to 
convince;  important;  forcible;  serious;  momentous. 
"For  sundry  iveighiy  reasons."  Shak. 

Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  affair.        Swift. 

3.  Rigorous  ;  severe ;  afflictive.  [iJ.]  "  Attend  our 
weightier  judgment.''''  Shak, 

Syn.  —  Heavy  ;  ponderous  ;  burdensome ;  onerous  ; 
forcible ;  momentous ;  efficacious ;  impressive  ;  cogent. 

Weir  (wer),  Wear,  n.  [OB.  iver,  AS.  wer ;  akin  to 
G.  wehr,  AS.  werian  to  defend,  protect,  hinder,  G.  weh- 
ren,  Goth,  xoarjan  ;  and  perhaps  to  E.  wary  ;  or  cf.  Skr. 
vr  to  check,  hinder.  yi4:2.  Cf.  Gakeet.]  1.  A  dam 
in  a  river  to  stop  and  raise  the  water,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  it  to  a  mill,  forming  a  fish  pond,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  fence  of  stakes,  brushwood,  or  the  like,  set  in  a 
stream,  tideway,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  for  taking  fish. 

3.  A  long  notch  with  a  horizontal  edge,  as  in  the  top 
of  a  vertical  plate  or  plank,  through  which  water  flows, 
—  used  in  measuring  the  quantity  of  fiowing  water. 

Weird  (werd),  n.  [OE.  wirde,  werde,  AS.  wyrd  fate, 
fortune,  one  of  the  Fates,  fr.  weorcSan  to  be,  to  become  ; 
akin  to  OS.  wurd  fate,  OHG.  wuri,  Icel.  urSr.  sJliZ. 
See  Worth  to  become.]  1.  Pate ;  destiny ;  one  of  the 
Fates,  or  Norns ;  also,  a  prediction.     [_Obs.  or  Scot.'\ 

2.  A  spell  or  charm.     [_Obs.  or  Scot.']       Sir  ]V.  Scott. 

Weird,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  fate ;  concerned 
with  destiny. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  witchcraft ;  caused  by,  or  sug- 
gesting, magical  infiuence  ;  supernatural ;  unearthly  ; 
wild ;  as,  a  weird  appearance,  look,  sound,  etc. 

Myself  too  had  weird  seizures.  Tennyson. 

Those  sweet,  low  tones,  that  seemed  like  a  weird  incantation. 

Longfellow. 

Weird  sisters,  the  Fates.    {Scot.l  O.  Douglas. 

^S^  Shakespeare  uses  the  term  for  the  three  witches 
inMacbeth. 

The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 

Posters  of  the  sea  and  land.  Shak. 

Weird,  V.  t.  To  foretell  the  fate  of ;  to  predict ;  to 
destine  to.     [Scot."]  Jamieson. 

Weird'ness,  n.     The  quality  or  state  of  being  weird. 

We'ism  (we'Iz'm),  n.     Same  as  Weqotism. 

Weive  (wev),  v.  I.    See  Waive.     [06s.]  Gower. 

We'ka  (we'ka),  n.  {Zool.)  A  New  Zealand  rail  {Ocy- 
dromus  australis)  which  has  wings  so  short  as  to  be 
incapable  of  flight. 

We'kau  (we'ka),  n.  (Zool.)  A  small  Australian  owl 
(Sceloglaux  albifacies).  It  has  short  wings  and  long  legs, 
and  lives  chiefly  on  the  ground. 

We-keen'  (we-ken'),  n.  {Zool.)  The  meadow  pipit. 
\_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Wel'a-way  (wSl'a-wa),  interj.     [OE.  welaway,  wala- 

way,  weilawey  ;  ivei  wo  !  (Icel.  vei)  -\-  la\o\  (AS.  la)  + 

wei  wo  ! ;  cf.  AS.  wd  la  wa.     See  Woe.]     Alas  !     [06i.] 

Then  welaiva;/,  for  she  imdone  was  clean.  Wyait. 

Wel'-be-gone'  (w61'be-gon' ;  115),  a.  [OE.  wel-begon. 
See  Well,  and  Begone.]  Surrounded  with  happiness  or 
prosperity.     [06«.] 

Fair  and  rich  and  young  and  wel-begone.      Chaucer. 

Welch  (welch),  a.    See  Welsh,     [i?.] 

WelCh'er  (-er),  n.     See  Welshee.     [i?.] 

Welch'man  (-m«n),  n.    See  Welshman,    [if.] 

Wel'come  (wel'kiim),  a.  [OE.  welcome,  welcume, 
wilcume,  AS.  wilcuma  a  welcome  guest,  from  wil-,  as  a 
prefix,  akin  to  willa  will  -|-  cuma  a  comer,  fr.  cuman 
to  come ;  hence,  properly,  one  who  comes  so  as  to  please 
another's  will ;  cf.  Icel.  velkominn  welcome,  G.  willkom- 
men.  See  Will,  n.,  and  Come.]  1.  Received  with  glad- 
ness ;  admitted  willingly  to  the  house,  entertainment, 
or  company ;  as,  a  welcome  visitor. 

W  hen  the  glad  soul  is  made  Heaven's  welcome  guest.  Coioper. 

2.  Producing  gladness ;  grateful ;  pleasing ;  as,  a  tvel- 
come  present ;  welcome  news.    "  O,  welcome  hour  !  " 

Slilton. 

3.  Free  to  have  or  enjoy  gratuitously;  as,  you  are 
welcome  to  the  use  of  my  library. 

^W^  Welcome  is  used  elliptically  for  yo\i  are  welcome. 
"  Welcome,  great  monarch,  to  your  own."  Dryden. 

Welcome-to-our-house  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  spurge  (Euphor- 
bia Cyparissias).  Dr.  Prior. 
Wel'come,  n.    1.  Salutation  to  a  newcomer.    "Wel- 
come ever  smiles."  Shak. 
2.  Kind  reception  of  a  guest  or  newcomer ;    as,  we 
entered  the  house  and  found  a  ready  welcome. 

His  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn.  Shensione. 

Truth  finds  an  entrance  and  a  welcome  too.         South. 

To  Wd  welcome,  to  receive  with  professions  of  kindness. 

To  thee  and  thy  company  I  bid 

A  hearty  welcome.  Shak. 

Wel'come,  v.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Welcomed  (-kiimd) ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.   Welcoming.]     [AS.  wilcumian.]    To 

salute  with  kindness,  as  a  newcomer ;   to  receive  and 

entertain  hospitably  and  cheerfully;  as,  to  welcome  a 

visitor ;  to  welcome  a  new  idea.     "  I  welcome  you  to 

land."  Addison. 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song. 

And  welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long.  Milton. 

Wel'COme-ly,  adv.     In  a  welcome  manner. 

Wel'come-ness,  n.    The   quality  or  state  of  being 

welcome  ;  gratefulness  ;  agreeableness ;  kind  reception. 

Wel'com-er  (-er),  n.     One  who  welcomes;  one  who 

salutes,  or  receives  kindly,  a  newcomer.  Shak. 

Weld  (wSld),  V.  t.    To  wield.     [OJi.]  Chaucer. 


Weld  (w51d),  n.  [OE.  welde  ;  akin  to  Scot,  wald,  Prov. 
G,wande,(i.wau,'Da,n.&^vi.vau,'D.wouio.']  1.  (Bot.) 
An  herb  {Reseda  luteola)  related  to  mignonette,  grow- 
ing in  Europe,  and  to  some  extent  in  America ;  dyer's 
broom  ;  dyer's  rocket ;  dyer's  weed  ;  wild  woad.  It  is 
used  by  dyers  to  give  a  yellow  color.  [Written  also 
woald,  wold,  and  would."] 

2.  Coloring  matter  or  dye  extracted  from  this  plant. 

Weld,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Welded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Welding.]  [Probably  originally  the  same  word  as  loell 
to  spring  up,  to  gush  ;  perhaps  from  the  Scand. ;  cf.  Sw. 
vdlla  to  weld,  uppvalla  to  boil  up,  to  spring  up,  Dan. 
vselde  to  gush,  G.  wellen  to  weld.     See  Well  to  spring.] 

1.  To  press  or  beat  into  intimate  and  permanent  union, 
as  two  pieces  of  iron  when  heated  almost  to  fusion. 

^W^  Very  few  of  the  metals,  besides  iron  and  plati- 
num, are  capable  of  being  welded.  Horn  and  tortoise 
shell  possess  this  useful  property. 

2.  Fig. :  To  unite  closely  or  intimately. 

Two  women  faster  welded  in  one  love.      Tennyson. 

Weld,  n.  The  state  of  being  welded  ;  the  joint  made 
by  welding. 

Butt  weld.  See  under  Butt.  —  Scarf  weld,  a  joint  made 
by  overlapping,  and  welding  together,  the  scarfed  ends 
of  two  pieces. 

Weld'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  welded. 

Weld'er  (-er),  m.  One  who  welds,  or  unites  pieces  of 
iron,  etc.,  by  welding. 

Weld'er,  n.     1.  One  who  welds,  or  wields.     \_Obs.] 

2.  A  manager ;  an  actual  occupant.  \_Ireland.  Obs.] 
"The  welder  ,  .  .  who  .  .  .  lives  miserably. "      Swift. 

Wel'don'S  proc'ess  (wel'diinz  pros'es).  (Chem.)  A 
process  for  the  recovery  or  regeneration  of  manganese 
dioxide  in  the  manufacture  of  chlorine,  by  means  of  milk 
of  lime  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  ;  —  so  called  after  the 
inventor. 

Wele  (wel),  n.  [See  Weal  prosperity.]  Prosperity ; 
happiness;  well-being;  weal.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Wele'ful  (-ful)i  «•  Producing  prosperity  or  happi- 
ness ;  blessed.     [Obs.]  Chaticer. 

Welew  (we'lu),  V.  t.     To  welk,  or  wither.     [_Obs.] 

Wel'Iare'  (wel'fSr'),  n.  \_Well -\- fare  to  go,  to  pro- 
ceed, to  happen.]  Well-doing  or  well-being  in  any  re- 
spect ;  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  the  common  blessings 
of  life  ;  exemption  from  any  evil  or  calamity  ;  prosperity ; 
happiness. 

How  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare.  Shak. 

In  whose  deep  eyes 
Men  read  the  welfare  of  the  times  to  come.    Emerson. 

Wel'far'ing,  a.  Faring  well ;  prosperous ;  thriving. 
\_Obs.]     "  A.  welfaring  xierson."  Chaucer. 

Welk  (wSlk),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Welked  (welkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Welking.]  [OE.  welken ;  cf.  D.  &  G. 
welken  to  wither,  G.  welk  withered,  OHG.  welc  moist. 
See  Welkin,  and  cf.  Wilt.]  To  wither;  to  fade ;  also, 
to  decay  ;  to  decline  ;  to  wane.     [Obs.] 

When  ruddy  PhtEbus  'gins  to  welk  in  west.    Speriser. 

The  church,  that  before  by  insensible  degrees  welked  and  im- 
paired, now  with  large  steps  went  down  hiU  decaying.    Milton. 

Welk,  V.  t.     1.  To  cause  to  wither  ;  to  wilt.     [Obs.] 
Mot  thy  welked  neck  be  to-broke  [broken].    Chaucer. 

2.  To  contract ;  to  shorten.     [Obs.] 

Now  sad  winter  welkid  hath  the  day.         Spenser. 

3.  To  soak ;  also,  to  beat  severely.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
Welk,  n.    A  pustule.     See  2d  Whelk. 

Welk,  re.  {Zool.)  A  whelk.  [R.] 
'W'elked  (wSlkt),  v.  t.  See  Whelked. 
Wel'kln  (wel'kTn),  n.  [OE.  welken,  welkene,  welkne, 
wolcne,  loeolcne,  AS.  wolcen,  pi.  wolcnu,  a  cloud ;  akin 
to  D.  wolk,  OFries.  wolken,  OS.  wolkan,  G.  wolke,  OHG. 
wolchan,  and  probably  to  G.  welk  withered,  OHG.  welc 
moist,  Russ.  &  OSlav.  vlaga  moisture,  Lith.  vilgyti  to 
moisten.]  The  visible  regions  of  the  air  ;  the  vault  of 
heaven ;  the  sky. 

On  the  welkne  shoon  the  sterres  lyght.         Chaucer. 

The  fair  welkin  foully  overcast.  Spenser. 

When  storms  the  welkin  rend.        Wordsworth. 

J^^Used  adjectively  by  Shakespeare  in  the  phrase, 

"  Your  welkin  eye,"  with  uncertain  meaning. 

Well  (wSl),  re.  [OE.  welle,  AS.  ivella,  wylla,  from 
weallan  to  well  up,  surge,  boil ;  akin  to  D.  wel  a  spring 
or  fountain.  V147.  See  Well,  v.  i.]  1.  An  issue  of 
water  from  the  earth ;  a  spring ;  a  fountain. 

Begin,  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well.  Milton. 

2.  A  pit  or  hole  sunk  into  the  earth  to  such  a  depth 
as  to  reach  a  supply  of  water,  generally  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  and  often  waUed  with  stone  or  bricks  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  caving  in. 

The  woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw 
with,  and  the  well  is  deep.  Jolin  iv.  11. 

3.  A  shaft  made  in  the  earth  to  obtain  oil  or  brine. 

4.  Fig. :  A  source  of  supply ;  fountain  ;  wellspring. 
"  This  well  of  mercy."  Chaucer. 

Dan  Chaucer,  toell  of  English  undefiled.       Spenser. 
A  well  of  serious  thought  and  pure.  Keble. 

6.  {Naut.)  (a)  An  inclosure  in  the  middle  of  a  vessel's 
hold,  around  the  pumps,  from  the  bottom  to  the  lower 
deck,  to  preserve  the  pumps  from  damage  and  facilitate 
their  inspection.  (*)  A  compartment  in  the  middle  of 
the  hold  of  a  fishing  vessel,  made  tight  at  the  sides,  but 
having  holes  perforated  in  the  bottom  to  let  in  water 
for  the  preservation  of  fish  alive  while  they  are  trans- 
ported to  market,  (c)  A  vertical  passage  in  the  stern 
into  which  an  auxiliary  screw  propeller  may  be  drawn 
up  out  of  water,  (d)  A  depressed  space  in  the  after  part 
of  the  deck  ;  ^  often  called  the  cockpit. 

6.  {Mil.)  A  hole  or  excavation  in  the  earth,  in  mining, 
from  which  run  branches  or  galleries. 

7.  {Arch.)  An  opening  through  the  floors  of  a  build- 
ing, as  for  a  staircase  or  an  elevator  ;  a  wellhole. 

8.  {Metal.)  The  lower  part  of  a  furnace,  into  which 
the  metal  falls. 

Artesian  well,  Driven  well.  See  under  Abteslan,  and 
Driven.  —  Pnmp  weU.     (Naut.)  See  Well,  5  (a),  above. 


Well  boring,  the  art  or  process  of  boring  an  artesian  well» 

—  WeU  drain,  (a)  A  drain  or  vent  for  water,  somewhat 
like  a  well  or  pit,  serving  to  discharge  the  water  of  wet 
land,  (b)  A  drain  conducting  to  a  well  or  pit. —WeU 
room,  (a)  A  room  where  a  well  or  spring  is  situated  ; 
especially,  one  built  over  a  mineral  spring.  (6)  (Naut.) 
A  depression  in  the  bottom  of  a  boat,  into  which  water 
may   run,  and  whence  it  is  thrown  out  with  a  scoop. 

—  Well  sinker,  one  who  sinks  or  digs  wells.  —  WeU 
sinking,  the  art  or  process  of  sinking  or  digging  wells. 

—  Well  staircase  (Arch.),  a  staircase  having  a  wellhole 
(see  Wellhole  (b) ),  as  distinguished  from  one  which  oc- 
cupies the  whole  of  the  space  left  for  it  in  the  floor.  — 
Well  sweep.  Same  as  Sweep,  «.,12.  —  Well  water,  the 
water  that  flows  into  a  well  from  subterraneous  springs ; 
the  water  drawn  from  a  well. 

Well  (wgl),  V.  i.    [imp.  Si  p.  p.  Welled  (weld) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  n.  Welling.]    [OE.  wellen,  AS.  wyllan,  wellan,tT. 

weallan  ;  akin  to  OFries.  walla,  OS.  &  OHG.  wallan,  G. 

wallen,  Icel.  vella,  G.'  welle,  wave,  OHG.  wella,  walm, 

AS.  wylm;  cf.  L.  volvere  to  roll,  Gr.  eiKveiv  to  inwrap, 

i\v€Lv  to  roll.     Cf.  VoLDBLE,  Wallop  to  boil,  Wallow, 

Weld  of  metal.]     To  issue   forth,  as  water  from  the 

earth  ;  to  flow ;  to  spring.     "  [Blood]  welled  from  out 

the  wound."     Dryden.      "  [Ton  spring]  wells   softly 

forth."  Bryant. 

From  his  two  springs  in  Goiam's  sunny  realra. 

Pure  welling  put,  he  through  the  lucid  lake 

Of  fair  Dambea  rolls  his  infant  streams.  Thomson. 

Well,  V.  t.    To  pour  forth,  as  from  a  well.      Spenser. 

Well,  adv.  [Compar.  and  superl.  wanting,  the  defi- 
ciency being  supplied  by  better  and  best,  from  another 
root.]  [OE.  wel,  AS.  wel;  akin  to  OS.,  OFries.,  &  D. 
wel,  G.  wohl,  OHG.  wola,  wela,  Icel.  &  Dan.  vel,  Sw. 
vdl,  Goth,  waila;  originally  meaning,  according  to  one's 
will  or  wish.  See  Will,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Wealth.]  1.  Iil 
a  good  or  proper  manner;  justly;  rightly;  not  ill  or' 
wickedly. 

If  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.    Gen.  iv.  7. 

2.  Suitably  to  one's  condition,  to  the  occasion,  or  to  a 
proposed  end  or  use  ;  suitably ;  abundantly  ;  fully  ;  ade- 
quately ;  thoroughly. 

Lot  .  .  .  beheld  all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was  well  wa- 
tered everywhere.  _  Oen.  xiii.  10. 
We  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.       Num.  xiii.  30. 
She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household.    Prov.  xxxi.  27. 
Servant  of  God,  well  done  1  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight.  ifilton. 

3.  Fully  or  about  ;  —  used  with  numbers.  [Obs.] 
"  IFeH  a  ten  or  twelve. "  Chaucer. 

Well  nine  and  twenty  in  a  company.       Chaucer. 

4.  In  such  manner  as  is  desirable ;  so  as  one  could 
wish  ;  satisfactorily ;  favorably  ;  advantageously  ;  con- 
veniently.    "It  boded  toeK  to  you."  Dryden. 

Know 
In  measure  what  the  mind  may  well  contain.     Milton. 
All  the  world  speaks  well  of  you.  Pope. 

B.  Considerably  ;  not  a  little  ;  far. 
Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old  and  well  stricken  in  age. 

Oen.  xviii.  11. 

11^°"  Well  is  sometimes  used  elliptically  for  it  is  well, 
as  an  expression  of  satisfaction  with  what  has  been  said 
or  done,  and  sometimes  it  expresses  concession,  or  is 
merely  expletive  ;  as,  icell,  the  work  is  done  ;  well,  let  U8 
go;  tvell,  well,  be  it  so. 

i^^  Well,  like  above,  ill,  and  so,  is  used  before  many 
participial  adjectives  in  its  usual  adverbial  senses,  and 
subject  to  the  same  custom  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
hyphen  (see  the  Note  under  III,  adv.) ;  as,  a  weH-affected 
supporter ;  he  was  well  affected  toward  the  project ;  a 
well-tvaiued  speaker ;  he  was  well  trained  in  speaking ; 
«e/?-educated,  or  well  educated;  t(;eH-dressed,  or  welt 
dressed  ;  «'e??-appearing ;  weH-behaved  ;  M'eH-controlled  ; 
u-eH-designed  ;  weH-directed  ;  well-iormed ;  well-raeant, ; 
well  -  minded  ;  well  -  ordered  ;  well  -  performed  v  well  - 
pleased;  weH  -  pleasing  ;  M)e/?-seasoned  ;  well-steered; 
well-tasted;  u-ell-told,  etc.  Such  compound  epithets, 
usually  have  an  obvious  meaning,  and  since  they  may 
be  formed  at  will,  only  a  few  of  this  class  are  given  in  the 
Vocabulary. 

As  weU.  See  under  As.  —  As  well  as,  and  also ;  togeth- 
er with  ;  not  less  than  ;  one  as  much  as  the  other ;  as,  a 
sickness  long,  as  well  as  severe ;  London  is  the  largest' 
city  in  England,  as  well  as  the  capital.  —  Well  enough, 
well  or  good  in  a  moderate  degree ;  so  as  to  give  satisfac- 
tion, or  so  as  to  require  no  alteration.  —Well  off,  in  good 
condition ;  especially,  in  good  condition  as  to  property 
or  any  advantages ;  thriving  :  prosperous.  —  Well  to  do, 
well  off  ;  prosperous ;  —  used  also  adjectively.  "  The 
class  well  to  do  in  the  world."  /.  H.  Newman.  —  WeU  to 
Uve,  in  easy  circumstances  ;  well  off ;  well  to  do.    Shak, 

Well,  a.  1.  Good  in  condition  or  circumstances ;  de- 
sirable, either  in  a  natural  or  moral  sense ;  fortunate ; 
convenient ;  advantageous ;  happy ;  as,  it  is  well  for 
the  country  that  the  crops  did  not  fail ;  it  is  well  that 
the  mistake  was  discovered. 

It  was  welt  with  us  in  Egypt.       Num.  xi.  18. 

2.  Being  in  health ;  sound  in  body ;  not  ailing,  dis- 
eased, or  sick ;  healthy ;  as,  a  well  man ;  the  patient  is 
perfectly  ueH.  "  Your  friends  are  weK. "  Shak. 
Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake?  Qen.  xliii.  27. 

3.  Being  in  favor  ;  favored ;  fortunate. 

He  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  family,  and  was  well  with. 
Henry  the  Fourth.  Dryden. 

4.  (Marine  Insurance)  Safe ;  as,  a  ship  warranted 
well  at  a  certain  day  and  place.  Burrill. 

Well'a-day  (-a-da),  interj.  [Corrupted  from  wela- 
way.]   Alas!    Welaway!  Shak. 

Wellat  (wel'lat),  re.  (Zool.)  The  kuig  parrakeet. 
See  under  King. 

Well'-be'ing  (-be'ing),  re.  The  state  or  condition  of 
being  well ;  welfare ;  happiness  ;  prosperity  ;  as,  virtue 
is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  men  or  of  society. 

Well'-born'  (-b6rn'),  a.  Born  of  a  noble  or  respect- 
able famUy  ;  not  of  mean  birth. 

Well'-bred'  (-bred'),  a.  Having  good  breeding ;  re- 
fined in  manners ;  polite  ;  cultivated. 

I  am  as  well^ed  as  the  earl's  granddaughter.    Tkackerccy* 


v.t.    To  wield.     [Obs.]  Chaucer.    Driven. —Pnmp  weU.     (iVaM(.)  See  Well,  5  (a),  above.—  i  am  as  tuefwwea  as  tne  ean-s  gn 

ale,  senate,  care,   am,   arnij   ask,  finol,   s^ ;    eve,   event,   6nd,  fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,  ill ;    old,   obey,   6rb, 
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Well'dO'er  (wSI'doo'er),  n.  One  who  does  well ;  one 
■wlio  does  good  to  another ;  a  benefactor. 

Well'do'ing,  n.  A  doing  well ;  right  performance  of 
duties.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Well'draln'  (-dran'),  v.  't.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Well- 
PHAiNED  (-drand') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wexl-draining.]  To 
drain,  as  land,  by  means  of  wells,  or  pits,  which  receive 
the  water,  and  from  which  it  is  discharged  by  machinery. 

Well'fare'  (-far'),  n.    See  Welpaee.    [Ofti.] 

Well'-la'vored  (-fa'verd),  a.  Handsome;  well- 
formed  ;  beautiful ;  ple.%sing  to  the  eye. 

Rachel  was  beautiful  and  ivell-favored.     Gen,  xxix.  17. 

Well'head'  (-hSd'),  n.     A  source,  spring,  or  fountain. 
At  the  wellhead  the  purest  streams  arise.       Spenser. 

Our  public-school  and  university  life  is  a  great  weUhead  of 
new  and  irresponsible  words.  Earle. 

Well'hOle'  (-hoi'),  n.  X.  (Arch.)  (a)  The  open  space 
in  a  floor,  to  accommodate  a  staircase,  (b)  The  open 
space  left  beyond  the  ends  of  the  steps  of  a  staircase. 

2.  A  cavity  which  receives  a  counterbalancing  weight 
in  certain  mechanical  contrivances,  and  is  adapted  also 
for  other  purposes.  W.  M.  Buchanan. 

Well'-ln-formed'  (-Tn-f6rmd'),  a.  Correctly  in- 
formed ;  provided  with  information ;  well  furnished 
with  authentic  knowledge  ;  intelligent. 

Wel'ling-tO'nl-a  (wSl'ling-to'nT-a),  n.  [NL.  So 
named  after  the  Duke  of  Wellington.']  [Bot.)  A  name 
given  to  the  "big  trees"  (Sequoia  gigantea)  of  Califor- 
nia, and  still  used  in  Englaaid.     See  Sequoia. 

Wel'llng-tons  (wel'lTng-tunz),  n.pl.  [After  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.]     A  kind  of  long  boots  for  men. 

Well'-in-ten'tioned  (-Tu-tSn'shund),  a.  Having  up- 
right intentions  or  honorable  purposes. 

Dutchmen  who  had  sold  themselves  to  France,  as  the  well- 
intentioned  party.  21acaidatj. 

Well'-known'  (-non'),  a.  Fully  known ;  generally 
tnown  or  acknowledged. 

A  church  well  known  with  a  well-known  rite.    M.  Arnold. 

Well'-llk'lng  (-lik'ing),  a.  Being  in  good  condition. 
\Pbs.  or  Archaic] 

They  also  shall  bring  forth  more  fruit  in  their  age,  and  shall 
be  fat  and  well-liking.  £k.  of  Com.  Frwjer  (Ps.  xcii.). 

Well'-man'nered  (-mSn'nerd),  a.  Polite ;  well-bred ; 
complaisant ;  courteous.  Dryden. 

Well'-mean'er  (-men'er),  n.  One  whose  intention  is 
good.     "  lFe?i-me<!ner«  think  no  harm. "  Dryden. 

Well'— mean'ing,  a.     Having  a  good  intention. 

Well'-na'tured  (-ua'turd),  a.    Good-natured  ;  kind. 
Well-natured,  temperate,  and  wise.  Denkam. 

Well'-nlgh' (-ni'),  arfv.     Almost ;  nearly.     Chaucer. 

Well'-plight'ed  (-pllVed),  a.  Being  well  folded. 
[Obs.]    "  Her  well-plighted  frock."  Spenser. 

Well'— read'  (-rgd'),  a.  Of  extensive  reading ;  deeply 
versed  ;  —  often  followed  by  in. 

Well'— seen'  (-sen'),  o.    Having  seen  much ;  hence, 

accomplished, ;  experienced.     [06^.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

}VeU-seen  in  arms  and  proved  in  many  a  fight.    Spenser. 

Well'-set'  (-set'),  a.     1.  Properly  or  firmly  set. 

2.  Y/ell  put  together ;  having  symmetry  of  parts. 

Well'-sped'  (-spSd'),  a.     Having  good  success. 

Well'-spo'ken    (-spo/k'n),    a.      [Well  +   speak.] 

1.  Speaking  well ;  speaking  with  fitness  or  grace ; 
speaking  kindly.     '^  A 'knight  icell-spoken."  Shak. 

2.  Spoken  with  propriety ;  as,  well-spoken  words. 
Well'spring'  (-spring'),  re.    A  fountain  ;  a  spring ;  a 

source  of  continual  supply. 

Understanding  is  a  wellsprirtg  of  life  unto  him  that  hath  it ; 
but  the  instruction  of  fools  is  folly.  Prov.  xvi.  22. 

Well'-Will'er  (-wll'er),  re.  One  who  wishes  well,  or 
means  kindly.   [R.]  "  A  well-wilier  ot  youvs."  Brydges. 

Well'-Wlsh'  (-wish'),  re.  A  wish  of  happiness.  "  A 
well-wish  for  his  friends.'''  Addison. 

Well'wish'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  wishes  another  well ; 
one  who  is  benevolently  or  iriendlily  inclined. 

We  '11  (wel).  Contraction  for  we  will  or  we  shall. 
"We  'II  follow  them. "  Shak. 

Wels  (wSlz),  re.  [G.]  (Zo'ol.)  Tlie  sheatfish;  — 
called  also  waller. 

Welsh  (wSlsh),  a.  [AS.  wselisc,  welisc,  from  wealh 
a  stranger,  foreigner,  not  of  Saxon  origin,  a  Welshman, 
a  Celt,  Gael ;  akin  to  OHG.  ivalh,  whence  G.  waUch  or 
welsch,  Celtic,  "Welsh,  Italian,  French,  foreign,  strange, 
OHG.  walhisc;  from  the  name  of  a  Celtic  tribe.  See 
Walnut.]  Of  or  pertaining  to  Wales,  or  its  inhabit- 
ants.    [Sometimes  written  also  Welch.] 

WelBh  flannel,  a  fine  kind  of  flannel  made  from  the 
fleece  of  the  flocks  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  largely 
manufactured  by  hand.  —  Welsh  glaive,  or  Welsh  hook,  a 
weapon  of  war  used  in  former  times  by  the  Welsh,  com- 
monly regarded  as  a  kind  of  poleax.  fiairholt.  Craig.  — 
Welsh  mortgage  (0.  Eng.  Law),  a  species  of  mortgage,  be- 
ing a  conveyance  of  an  estate,  redeemable  at  any  time  on 
payment  of  the  principal,  with  an  understanding  that  the 
profits  in  the  mean  time  shall  be  received  by  the  mort- 
gagee without  account,  in  satisfaction  of  interest.  B^lr- 
rill.  —  Welsh  mutton,  a  choice  and  delicate  kind  of  mutton 
obtained  from  a  breed  of  small  sheep  in  Wales.  —  Welsh 
onion  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  onion  (Allium  flstulosum)  having 
hollow  inflated  stalks  and  leaves,  but  scarcely  any  bulb, 
a  native  of  Siberia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Germany,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  German  term  wdlsch  foreign.  —  Welsh  parsley, 
hemp,  or  halters  made  from  hemp.  ]()bs.  &  Jocular]  J. 
Fletcher.  —  Welsh  rabbit.    See  under  Rabbit. 

Welsh,  re.  1.  The  language  of  Wales,  or  of  the  Welsh 
people. 

2.  pi.  The  natives  or  inhabitants  of  Wales. 

111^=  The  Wehh  call  themselves  Cymry,  in  the  plur.al, 
and  a  Welshman  Cymro,  and  their  country  Cymru,  of 
which  the  adjective  is  Ciimreig,  and  the  name  of  their 
language  Cymrc.eg.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  Celtic 
family,  and  a  relic  of  the  earliest  known  population  of 
England,  driven  into  the  mountahis  of  Wales  by  the  An- 
glo-Saxon invaders. 

Welah'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  che;.ts  at  a  horse  race; 


one  who  bets,  without  a  chance  of  being  able  to  pay  ;  one 
who  receives  money  to  back  certain  horees  and  absconds 
with  it.     [Written  also  welcher.]     [Slang,  Eng.] 
Welsh'man  (wSlsh'man),  re.  ;  pi.  Welshmen  (-men). 

1.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Wales  ;  one  of  the  Welsh. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  squirrel  fish,  (b)  The  large-mouthed 
black  bass.     See  Black  bass.     [Southern  U.  S.] 

Wel'some  (wel'siim),  a.  Prosperous;  well.  [Obs.] 
Wyclif.  —  Wel'some-ly,  adv.     Wyclif. 

Welt  (wglt),  re.  [OE.  welte,  probably  fr.  W.  gwald  a 
hem,  a  welt,  ^ttiaWa  to  welt  or  to  hem.]  1.  That  which, 
being  sewed  or  otherwise  fastened  to  an  edge  or  border, 
serves  to  guard,  strengthen,  or  adorn  it ;  as :  (a)  A  small 
cord  covered  with  cloth  and  sewed  on  a  seam  or  border 
to  strengthen  it ;  an  edge  of  cloth  folded  on  itself,  usu- 
ally over  a  cord,  and  sewed  down.  (6)  A  hem,  border, 
or  fringe.  [Obs.]  (c)  In  shoemaking,  a  narrow  strip  of 
leather  around  a  .shoe,  between  the  upper  leather  and 
sole,  (d)  In  st'iam  boilers  and  sheet-iron  work,  a  strip 
riveted  upon  the  edges  of  plates  that  form  a  butt  joint. 
(e)  In  ship  carpentry,  a  strip  of  wood  fastened  over  a 
flush  seam  or  joint,  or  an  angle,  to  strengthen  it.  (/)  In 
machine-made  stockings,  a  strip,  or  flap,  of  which  the 
heel  is  formed. 

2.  (Her. )  A  narrow  border,  as  of  an  ordinary,  but  ilot 
extending  around  the  ends. 

Welt  Joint,  a  joint,  as  of  plates,  made  with  a  welt,  in- 
stead of  by  overlapping  the  edges.    See  Weld,  n.,  1  (d). 

Welt,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Welted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re. 
Welting.]  To  furnish  with  a  welt;  to  sew  or  fasten  a 
welt  on ;  as,  to  welt  a  boot  or  a  shoe  ;  to  welt  a  sleeve. 

Welt,  V.  t.    To  wilt.     [B.] 

Welte  (w51t),  obs.  imp.  of  Weld,  to  wield.     Chaucer. 

Wel'ter  (wSl'ter),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Weltered 
(-terd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Weltering.]  [Freq.  of  OE. 
walten  to  roll  over,  AS.  wealtan  ;  akin  to  LG.  welteryi, 
G.  wahen  to  roll,  to  waltz,  sich  w'dlzen  to  welter,  OHG. 
walzan  to  roll,  Icel.  velta,  Dan.  vslte,  Sw.  viiltra,  vdlta  ; 
cf.  Goth,  waltjan  ;  probably  akin  to  E.  wallow,  well,  v.  i. 
V14:6.  See  Well,  v.  i.,  and  cf.  Waltz.]  1.  To  roll, 
as  the  body  of  an  animal ;  to  tumble  about,  especially  in 
anything  foul  or  defiling ;  to  wallow. 

When  we  welter  in  pleasures  and  idleness,  then  we  eat  and 
drink  with  drunkards.  Latimer. 

These  wizards  welter  in  wealth's  waves.       Spenser. 
He  must  not  float  upon  his  watery  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  come  melodious  tear.     Milton. 
The  priests  at  the  altar  .  .  .  weltering  in  their  blood.    Landor. 

2.  To  rise  and  fall,  as  waves ;  to  tumble  over,  as  bil- 
lows.    "The  iffHennj  waves."  Milton. 
Waves  that,  hardly  weltering,  die  away.     'Wordsworth. 
Through  this  blindly  weltering  sea.  Trench. 

Wel'ter, «. «.  [Cf.  Wilt,!;,  t.]  To  wither;  to  wilt.  [B.] 
Weltered  hearts  and  blighted  , . .  memories.    /.  Taylor. 

Wel'ter,  a.  (Horse  Bacing)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  the  most  heavily  weighted  race  in  a  meet- 
ing ;  as,  a  welter  race  ;  the  welter  stakes. 

Wel'ter,  n.  1.  That  in  which  any  person  or  thing 
welters,  or  wallows ;  filth  ;  mire ;  slough. 

The  foul  welter  of  our  so-called  reUgious  or  other  controver- 
sies. Carlyle. 

2.  A  rising  and  falling,  as  of  waves  ;  as,  the  welter  of 
the  billows  ;  the  welter  of  a  tempest. 

II  Wel-WitSCh'1-a  (wSl-wTch'i-a),  «.  [KL.  So  named 
after  the  discoverer.  Dr.  Friedrich  Welwitsch.]  (Bot.) 
An  African  plant  (Welwitschia  mirabilis)  belonging  to 
the  order  Gnetacese.  It  consists  of  a  short,  woody,  top- 
shaped  stem,  and  never  more  than  two  leaves,  which  are 
the  cotyledons  enormously  developed,  and  at  length  split 
into  diverging  segments. 


Welwitschia,  a  Young  Plant. 

Wem  (w5m),  n.  [Cf.  Womb.]  The  abdomen;  the 
uterus  ;  the  womb.     [Obs.] 

Wem,  re.    [AS.  warn,  wamm.]    Spot ;  blemish  ;  harm  ; 

hurt.     [Obs.]  Wyclif. 

Withouten  wem  of  you,  through  foul  and  fair.    C/iauccr. 

Wem,  V.  t.  [AS.  wemnian.]  To  stain;  to  blemish; 
to  harm  ;  to  corrupt.     [Obs.] 

Wem'less,  a.  Having  no  wem,  or  blemish  ;  spotless. 
[Obs.]    "'Virgin  wemless."  Chaucer. 

Wen  (wSn),  re.  [AS.  wenn;  akin  to  W.  iven,  LG. 
wenne.]  (Med.)  An  indolent,  encysted  tumor  of  the 
skin ;  especially,  a  sebaceous  cyst. 

Wench  (wgnch),  re.  [OE.  wenche,  for  older  wenchel 
a  cliild,  originally,  weak,  tottering ;  cf.  AS.  wencle  a  maid, 
a  daughter,  wencel  a  pupil,  orphan,  wincel,  winclu,  chil- 
dren, offspring,  ivencel  weak,  icancol  unstable,  OHG. 
wanchol;  perhaps  akin  to  E.  wi7ik.  See  Wink.]  X.  A 
young  woman  ;  a  girl ;  a  maiden.  Shak. 

Lord  and  lady,  groom  and  wench.  Chaucer. 

Thut  tlit-y  may  send  ajcain 
My  most  sweet  wench, and  gifts  to  boot.    Chapman. 

He  was  received  by  the  dauglitcr  of  the  house,  a  pretty,  buxom, 
blue-eyed  little  wench.  W.  Jihtck. 

2.  A  low,  vicious  young  woman ;  a  drab  ;  a  strumpet. 

She  shall  bo  called  his  wench  or  his  leinnn.   Chancer. 

It  is  not  a  digression  to  talk  of  bawds  in  u  discourse  upon 

wenclies.  Spectator. 

3.  A  colored  woman ;  a  negress.     [1^.5.] 


Wench  (wSnch),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wenched 
(wgncht) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Wenching.]  To  frequent 
the  company  of  wenches,  or  women  of  ill  fame. 

Wench'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  wenches  ;  a  lewd  man. 

Wench'less,  a.     Being  without  a  wench.  Shak. 

Wend  (wend),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Wene.  Chaucer. 

Wend,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wended,  Obs.  Went  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Wending.]  [AS.  wendan  to  turn,  to  go, 
cans,  of  windan  to  wind ;  akin  to  OS.  wendian,  OFries. 
wenda,  D.  icenden  to  turn,  G.  icenden,  Icel.  venda,  Sw. 
v'dnda,  Dan.  vende,  Goth,  wand  Jan.  See  Wind  to  turn, 
and  cf.  Went.]  1.  To  go ;  to  pass  ;  to  betake  one's  self. 
"  To  Canterbury  they  wend."  Chaucer. 

To  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend.  Shak. 

2.  To  turn  round.     [Obs.]  Sir  W.  Baleigh. 

Wend,  V.  t.  To  direct;  to  betake; — used  chiefly  in 
the  phrase  to  ivend  one's  way.  Also  used  reflexively. 
"  Great  voyages  to  wend."  Surrey, 

Wend,  n.  (0.  Eng.  Law)  A  large  extent  of  ground; 
a  perambulation  ;  a  circuit.     [Obs.]  Burrill. 

Wende  (wgnd),  obs.  imp.  of  Wene.  Chaucer. 

Wend'ic  (wgnd'ik),  la.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Wends, 

Wend'ish  (-ish),       (      or  their  language. 

Wend'ic  (-ik),  re.     The  language  of  the  Wends. 

Wends  (wSndz),  n.  pi.  ;  sing.  Wend.  (Ethnol.)  A 
Slavic  tribe  which  once  occupied  the  northern  and  east- 
ern parts  of  Germany,  of  which  a  small  remnant  exists. 

Wene  (wen),  v.  i.     To  ween.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

WenlOCk  group' (wgn'lok  groop').  (GeoZ.)  The  mid- 
dle subdivision  of  the  Upper  Silurian  in  Great  Britain ; 
—  so  named  from  the  typical  locality  in  Shropshire. 

Wen'ncl  (wen'nSl),  re.    See  Weanel.   [Obs.]    Tusser. 

Wen'nlsh  (-nish),  )  a.      [From  Wen.]      Having  the 

Wen'ny  (-ny),  )  nature  of  a  wen  ;  resembling  a 
wen  ;  as,  a  wennish  excrescence. 

We-no'na  (ne-no'na),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  sand  snake  (Cha- 
rina  plumbea)  of  Western  North  America,  of  the  family 
Erycidse. 

Went  (wgnt),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Wend  ;  —  now  obsolete 
except  as  the  imperfect  of  go,  with  which  it  has  no  ety- 
mological connection.     See  Go. 

To  the  church  both  be  they  went.  Chaucer. 

Went,  re.     Course ;  way ;  path ;   journey ;   direction. 

[Obs.]    "  At  a  turning  of  a  were/e."  Chaucer, 

But  here  my  weary  team,  nigh  overspent. 

Shall  breathe  itself  awhile  after  so  long  a  went.  Spenser. 

He  knew  the  diverse  went  of  mortal  ways.     Spenser, 

Wen'tle-trap'  (wgn't'l-trap'),  re.  [D.  wenteltrap  a 
winding  staircase ;  cf.  G.  wendel- 
treppe.]  (Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  elegant,  usually  white, 
marine  shells  of  the  genus  Scalaria, 
especially  Scalaria  preiiosa,  which 
was  formerly  highly  valued  ;  —  called 
also  staircase  shell.    See  Scalaria. 

Wep  (wgp),  obs.  imp.  of  Weep. 

Wep'en  (-en),  re.    Weapon.    [Obs.] 

Wept  (wgpt),  imp.  &p.p.  of  Weep. 

Werche   (werch),  v.  t.  &  i.     To 
work.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Were  (wer),  v.  t.  &  i.     To  wear. 
See  3d  Wear.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Were,    re.      A  weir.      See  Weir. 
[Obs.]  Chaucer.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Were,  v.  t.      [AS.   werian.]     To 
guard  ;  to  protect.    [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Were  (wer;  277).  [AS.  wstre  (thou)  wast,  icasron 
(we,  you,  they)  were,  wsei-e  imp.  subj.  See  Was.]  The 
imperfect  indicative  plural,  and  imperfect  subjunctive 
singular  and  plural,  of  the  verb  be.     See  Be. 

Were  (wer),  re.  [AS.  wer;  akifi  to  OS.  &  OHG.  wer, 
Goth,  wair,  L.  vir,  Skr.  vira.  Cf.  Weregild,  aud  Were- 
wolf.]    1.  A  man.     [Obs.] 

2.  A  fine  for  slaying  a  man  ;  tlie  money  value  set  upon 
a  man's  life;  weregild.     [Obs.] 

Every  man  was  valued  at  a  certain  sum,  which  was  called  his 
were.  ■  Bosworth. 

Were'gild' (wer'gild'),  n.  [AS.  wergild;  wer  a,  man, 
value  set  on  a  man's  life  -\-gild  payment  of  money ;  akin 
toG.  wehrgeld.  VZSS.  See  Were  a  man,  and  Geld,  )i.} 
(0.  Eng.  Law)  The  price  of  a  man's  head ;  a  compensa- 
tion paid  for  a  man  killed,  partly  to  the  king  for  the  loss 
of  a  subject,  partly  to  the  lord  of  a  vassal,  and  partly  to  the 
next  of  kin.  It  was  paid  by  the  murderer.  [Written 
also  iceregehl,  weregelt,  etc.]  Blackstone. 

Were'WoU'  (-wulf),  n.  ;  pi.  Werewolves  (-wulvz'). 
[AS.  werwulf ;  wer  a  man -\-%culf  a  wolf;  cf.  G.  w'dr- 
wolf,  udhrwolf,  icehrwol/,  a  werewolf,  MHG.  werwolf. 
V285.  See  Were  a  man,  and  Wolf,  and  cf.  Virile, 
World.]  A  person  transformed  into  a  wolf  in  form  and 
appetite,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  whether  by 
supernatural  influences,  by  witchcraft,  or  voluntarily  ;  a 
lycanthrope.  Belief  in  werewolves,  formerly  general,  is 
not  now  extinct. 

The  u'erit'o{/"went  about  his  prey.     William  qfPaleme. 
The  brutes  that  wear  our  form  and  face. 
The  wcreioolvcs  of  the  human  race.  LongfeUow, 

Werk  (werk),  re.,  Werke,  v.    See  Work.     [Ofts.l 

Wem  (wern),  1'.  i.   [See  1st  Warn.]  To  refuse.  [Obs.'] 
He  is  too  great  a  niggni-d  that  will  iwrn 
A  man  to  light  a  candle  at  his  lantern.      Chaucer, 

Wer-ne'rl-an  (wer-ne'rT-on),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
A.  G.  Werner,  the  Germiui  mineralogist  and  geologist, 
who  classified  minerals  according  to  their  external  char- 
acters, and  advocated  the  theory  that  the  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust  were  formed  by  depositions  from  water; 
designating,  or  accoi-ding  to,  Werner's  system. 

Wer'ner-lte  (wer'ner-it),  n.  [See  Werneiuan.]  (Min.) 
Tlio  common  grayish  or  white  variety  of  scapolite. 

We-roo'le  (wj-roo'lc),  «.  (Zodl.)  An  Australian  lori- 
keet (/ViVo.fc/c?^  versicolor)  noted  for  the  variety  of  its 
colors ;  —  called  also  varied  lorikeet. 

Werre  (wer  or  wer're),  jj.     War.     [Obs.]       Chaucer. 
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Wer'rey  (wer'ra),  v.  t.    To  warray.   [06«.]   Chaucer. 

WeiBt  (werst),  11.     See  Vekst. 

Wert  (wert).  The  second  person  singular,  indicative 
and  subjunctive  moods,  imperfect  tense,  of  the  verb  Je. 
It  is  formed  from  H'ere,  with  the  ending  -t,  after  the  anal- 
ogy of  least.    Now  used  only  in  solemn  or  poetic  style. 

Wert,  n.     A  wart.     [06s.]  Chmicer. 

Wer'y-an'gle  (wer'i-an'g'l),  n.  See  Wariangle. 
IPbs.']  Chaucer. 

We'sand  (we'zand),  n.     See  Weasand.     [Ofo.] 

Wesh  (wgsh),  obs.  imp.  of  Wash.   Washed.    Chaucer. 

We'sil  (we'zll),  n.    See  Weasand.     [06«.] 

Wes'ley-an  (wgs'lT-an),  a.     [See  Wesleyanism.]     Of 
■  or  pertaining  to  Wesley  or  Wesleyanism. 

Wes'ley-an,  K.  (JSccl.)  One  who  adopts  the  princi- 
ples of  We-sleyanism ;  a  Methodist. 

Wes'ley-an-lsm  (-Iz'm),  n.  (Eccl.)  The  system  of 
doctrines  and  church  polity  inculcated  by  John  Wesley 
(b.  1703 ;  d.  1791),  the  founder  of  the  religious  sect  called 
Methodists;  Methodism.     See  Methodist,  rt.,  2. 

West  (wgst),  n.  [AS.  ivest,  adv. ;  akin  to  D.  icest,  G. 
west,  westen,  OHG.  jcestan,  Icel.  restr,  Sw.  vest,  vester, 
veslan,  Dan.  vest,  vesten,  and  perhaps  to  L.  vesper  evening, 
Gr.  to-irepa.  V148.  Cf.  Vesper,  Viskjoth.]  1.  The 
point  in  the  heavens  where  the  sun  is  seen  to  set  at  the 
equinox ;  or,  the  corresponding  point  on  the  earth  ;  that 
one  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  which  is 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  north  and  south, 
and  on  the  left  hand  of  a  person  facing  north ;  the 
point  directly  opposite  to  east. 

And  fresh  from  the  wes^t  is  the  free  wind's  breath.    Bryant. 

2.  A  country,  or  region  of  country,  which,  mth  re- 
gard to  some  other  country  or  region,  is  situated  in  the 
direction  toward  the  west. 

3.  Specifically :  (o)  The  Western  hemisphere,  or  the 
New  World  so  called,  it  having  been  discovered  by  sail- 
ing westward  from  Europe;  the  Occident,  (ft)  {U.  S. 
Hist.  &  Geog.)  Formerly,  that  part  of  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  now,  commonly,  the 
whole  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  river;  esp.,  that 
part  which  is  north  of  the  Indian  Territory,  New  Mex- 
ico, etc.     Usually  with  the  definite  article. 

West  by  north.  West  by  south,  according  to  the  nota- 
tion of  the  mariner's  compass,  tliat  point  which  lies  11^° 
to  the  north  or  south,  respectively,  of  the  point  due  west. 
—  West  northwest,  West  southwest,  that  point  which  lies 
22^°  to  the  north  or  south  of  west,  or  halfway  between 
west  and  northvcest  or  southwest,  respectively.  See 
niust.  of  Compass. 

West,  a.  Lying  toward  the  west ;  situated  at  the  west, 
or  in  a  western  direction  from  the  point  of  observation 
or  reckoning ;  proceeding  toward  the  west,  or  coming 
from  the  west ;  as,  a  west  course  is  one  toward  the  west ; 
an  east  and  west  line ;  a  west  wind  blows  from  the  west. 
This  shall  be  your  ivest  border.    Xum.  xxxiv.  6. 

West  end,  the  fashionable  part  of  London,  commencing 
from  the  east,  at  Charing  Cross. 

West,  adv.     [AS.  icest.l     Westward. 

West,  V.  i.  1.  To  pass  to  the  west ;  to  set,  as  the 
sun.     [Oft*.]     "  The  hot  sun  gan  to  west."  Chaucer. 

2.  To  turn  or  move  toward  the  west ;  to  veer  from 
the  north  or  south  toward  the  west. 

West'er-lng  (-er-ing),  a.     Passing  to  the  west. 

Toward  heaven's  descent  had  sloped  hie  westering  wheel. 

Jlilton. 

West'er-ly,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  west ;  toward 
the  west ;  coming  from  the  west ;  western. 

West'er-ly,  adv.    Toward  the  west ;  westward. 

West'em  (-eru),  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  west ; 
situated  in  the  west,  or  in  the  region  nearly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  west ;  being  in  that  quarter  where  the  sun  sets ; 
as,  the  western  shore  of  France  ;  the  western  ocean. 

Far  o'er  the  glowing  luestern  main.  Kehle. 

2.  Moving  toward  the  west ;  as,  a  ship  makes  a  west- 
ern course  ;  coming  from  the  west ;  as,  a  western  bi'eeze. 

Western  Church.  See  Latin  Church,  under  Latin.  — 
Western  empire  (//w^.),  the  western  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  as  divided,  by  the  will  of  Theodosius  tlie  Great, 
between  his  sons  Honorius  and  Arcadius,  A.  D.  395. 

West'ern-er  (-er),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  the 
west. 

West'ern-most'  (-most'),  a.  Situated  the  farthest 
towards  the  west ;  most  western. 

West'   In'di-a  (in'di-a  or  Tnd'ya).  )      Belonging 

West'  In'dl-an  (Tn'dl-an  or  ind'yan).  )  or  relating 
to  the  West  Indies. 

West  India  tea  (Bot.),  a  shrubbyplant  (Capraria  biflora) 
having  oblanoeolate  toothed  leaves  which  are  sometimes 
used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

West'  In'dl-an.  A  native  of,  or  a  dweller  in,  the 
West  Indies. 

West'ing  (wesfing),  n.  (Naut.  &  Surv.)  The  dis- 
tance, reckoned  toward  the  west,  between  the  two  me- 
ridians passing  through  the  extremities  of  a  course,  or 
portion  of  a  ship's  path ;  the  departure  of  a  course  which 
lies  to  the  west  of  north. 

West'ling  (-ITng),  n.     A  westerner,     [i?.] 

West'miii'ster  As-sem'bly  (west'mln'ster  Ss-sSm'- 
biy).     See  under  Assembly. 

West'most'  (-most'),  a.  Lying  farthest  to  the  west ; 
westernmost. 

West'ward  (-werd),     )  adv.    [AS.  loestweard.     See 

West'wards  (-werdz),  |  West,  and  -waed.]  Toward 
the  west ;  as,  to  ride  or  sail  westumrd. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way.    Berkeley. 

West'ward,  a.    Lying  toward  the  west. 

"^'nnd  same  star  that 's  westward  from  the  pole.      Shak. 

West'ward,  n.  The  western  regions  or  countries; 
the  west. 

West'ward-ly,  adv.    In  a  westward  direction. 

West'y  (-y),  a.     Dizzy ;  giddy.     IProv.  Eng.j 

Wet  (wgt),  a.  ICompar.  Wetter  (-ter) ;  superl.  Wet- 
test.]    [OK  wet,  weet,  AS.  lowt ;  akin  to  OFries.  wet, 


Icel.  vair,  Sw.  v&t,  Dan.  vaad,  and  S.  water.  V137. 
See  Water.]  1.  Containing,  or  consisting  of,  water  or 
other  liquid ;  moist ;  soaked  with  a  liquid  ;  having  water 
or  other  liquid  upon  the  surface ;  as,  U'et  land ;  a  iret 
cloth;  a  tt'e(  table.     "  Wet  cheeks."  Shak. 

2.  Very  damp  ;  rainy ;  as,  icet  weather  ;  a  wet  season. 
"  Wet  October's  torrent  flood."  Milton. 

3.  {Chem.)  Employing,  or  done  by  means  of,  water 
or  some  other  liquid  ;  as,  the  iret  extraction  of  copper, 
in  distinction  from  idry  extraction  in  which  dry  heat  or 
fusion  is  employed. 

4.  Refreshed  with  liquor ;  drunk.     ISlang']        Prior. 
Wet   blanket.  Wet    dock,    etc.     See  under   Blanket, 

Dock,  etc.  —Wet  goods,  intoxicating  liquors.    [.Slang] 
Syn.— Nasty;  humid;  damp;  moist.    See  Nasty. 
Wet  (wet),  n.    [AS.  wsSta.    See  Wet,  o.]    1.  Water  or 
wetness ;  moisture  or  humidity  in  considerable  degree. 
Have  here  a  cloth  and  wipe  away  the  wet.       Chaucer. 
Now  the  sun,  with  more  eifectual  beams, 
Had  cheered  the  face  of  earth,  and  dried  the  wet 
From  drooping  plant.  Milton. 

2.  Rainy  weather  ;  foggy  or  misty  weather. 

3.  A  dram  ;  a  drink.     [Slangl 

Wet,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wet  (rarely  Wetted)  ;  p.  pr. 

&'rb.  n.  Wetting.]     [AS.  icsStan.]     To  fill  or  moisten 

with  water  or  other  liquid ;   to  sprinkle  ;   to  cause  to 

have  water  or  other  fluid  adherent  to  the  surface ;  to  dip 

or  soak  in  a  liquid  ;  as,  to  icet  a  sponge  ;  to  wet  the  hands ; 

to  tcet  cloth.     "  [The  scene]  did  draw  tears  from  me  and 

u)e«ed  my  paper."  Burke. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise  .  . . 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolored  sky, 

Or  ivet  tlie  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers.       Milton. 

To  wet  one's  whistle,  to  moisten  one's  throat ;  to  drink 
a  dram  of  liquor.    [Colloq.] 

Let  us  drink  the  other  cup  to  icet  our  whistles.     Walton. 

Wefbird'  (-berd'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  chaffinch,  whose 
cry  is  thought  to  foretell  rain.     [_Prov.  Eng.] 

Weth'er  (weth'er),  n.  [OE.  wether,  AS.  u-eSer ;  akin 
to  OS.  icethar,  U'ilhar,  a  ram,  D.  u-eder,  G.  widder,  OHG. 
widar,  Icel.  veSr,  Sw.  vadur,  Dan.  vsedder,  Goth,  wipriis 
a  Iamb,  L.  vitulus  calf,  Skr.  vatsa,  L.  vetus  old,  Gr.  eVo5 
year  ;  —  originally  meaning,  a  yearling.  Cf.  Veal,  Vet- 
eran.]    A  castrated  ram. 

Wet'ness  (wSt'ngs),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
wet ;  moisture  ;  humidity  ;  as,  the  ivetness  of  land  ;  the 
icetness  of  a  cloth. 

2.  A  watery  or  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere  ;  a  state 
of  being  rainy,  foggy,  or  misty  ;  as,  the  wetness  of  weath- 
er or  the  season. 

S^^  Wetness  generally  implies  more  water  or  liquid 
than  is  implied  by  humianess  or  moisture. 

Wet'  nurse'  (nflrs').  A  nurse  who  suckles  a  child, 
especially  the  child  of  another  woman.     Cf.  Dky  nurse. 

Wet'-Shod'  (-sh5d'),  a.  Having  the  feet,  or  the  shoes 
on  the  feet,  viet. 

Wet'tlsh  (-tlsh),  a.    Somewhat  wet;  moist;  humid. 

We'vil  (we'v'l),  n.    See  Weevil. 

Wex  (wgks),  ».  <.  &  J.  To  grow;  to  wax.  [06s.] 
Chaucer.     '"  Each  wexivg  moon."    Dryden. 

Wes,  obs.  imp.  of  Wex.     Waxed.  Chaucer. 

Wes,  n.     Wax.     [06s.]    "  Yelwe  as  joea;."     Chaucer. 

Wey  (wa),  n.     Way ;  road ;  path.     [06«.]     Chaucer. 

Wey,  V.  t.  &  i.     To  weigh.     [OftsJ  Chaucer. 

Wey  (wa),  n.  [OE.  iceye,  A3,  iviege  weight.  V136. 
See  Weigh.  ]  A  certain  measure  of  weight.  lEiig.]  "  A 
weye  of  Essex  cheese."  Piers  Plowman. 

^W  A  wey  is  6S  tods,  or  182  pounds,  of  wool ;  a  load,  or 
five  quarters,  of  wheat ;  40  bushels  of  salt,  each  weighing 
56  pounds ;  32  cloves  of  cheese,  each  weighing  seven 
pounds ;  48  bushels  of  oats  and  barley ;  and  from  two  cwt. 
to  three  cwt.  of  butter.  Simmonds. 

Weyle  (wal),  v.  t.  &  i.     To  wail.     [06s.]      Chaitcer. 

Wey'Ie-way  (wa'le-wa),  ra^erj.  SbbWelaway.  [06s.] 

Weyve  (wav),  i'.  i.     To  waive.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

We'zand  (we'zond),  n.     See  Weasand.     [06s.] 

Whaap  (hwap),  n.  [So  called  from  one  of  its  notes.] 
{Zool.)  {a)  The  European  curlew;  —  called  also  aup, 
whaup,  great  whaup,  and  stock  ichaup.  (6)  The  whim- 
brel ;  —  called  also  ISfay  whaup,  little  iL'haup,  and  tang 
tvhaup.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.} 

Whack  (hwak),  V.  t.  {imp.  &p. p.  Whacked  (hwSkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Whacking.]  [Cf.  Thwack.]  To  strike  ; 
to  beat ;  to  give  a  heavy  or  resounding  blow  to ;  to 
t'arash  ;  to  make  with  whacks.     IColloq.^ 

Rodsmen  were  whacking  their  way  through  willow  brakes. 

G.W.  Cable. 

Wliacb,  v.  i.     To  strike  anything  with  a  smart  blow. 

To  whack  away,  to  continue  striking  heavy  blows  ;  as, 
to  whack  away  at  a  log.    [Colloq.] 

Whack,  «.     A  smart  resounding  blow.  ■{Collog.'] 

Whack'er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  whacks.     ICollog.'] 

2.  Anything  very  large  ;  specif.,  a  great  lie  ;  awhapper. 
IColloq.)  Halliwell. 

Whack'lng,  a.    Very  large  ;  whapping.    \_Colloq.'] 

Wha-hOO'  (hwa-hoo'),  n.  (Bot.)  An  American  tree, 
the  winged  elm  ( TJlmus  alata). 

Whale  (hwal),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whaled  (hwald) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Whaling.]  [Cf .  Wale.]  To  lash  with 
stripes ;  to  wale ;  to  thrash ;  to  drub.  [Prov.  Eng.  & 
Colloq.  U.  S.2  Halliwell.     Bartlett. 

Whale,  n.  [OE.  rchal,  AS.  hwsel ;  akin  to  D.  woZvisch, 
6.  wal,  wal6sch,  OHG.  wal,  Icel.  hvalr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  hval, 
hvalfisk.  Cf.  Narwhal,  Walrus.]  (.^o6?.  )  Any  aquatic 
mammal  of  the  order  Cetacea,  especially  any  one  of  the 
large  species,  some  of  which  become  nearly  one  hundred 
feet  long.  Whales  are  hunted  chiefly  for  their  oil  and 
baleen,  or  whalebone. 

8!^^  The  existing  whales  are  divided  into  two  groups : 
the  toothed  whales  (Odontocete),  including  those  that 
have  teeth,  as  the  cachalot,  or  sperm  whale  (see  Speem 
whale);  and  the  baleen,  or  whalebone,  whales  (Mysticete), 
comprising  those  that  are  destitute  of  teeth,  but  have 
plates  of  baleen  hanging  from  the  upper  jaw,  as  the  right 


whales.  The  most  important  species  of  whalebone  whales 
are  the  bowhead,  or  Greenland,  whale  iseelllusl.  ofRiGHT 
whale),  the  Biscay  whale,  the  Antarctic  whale,  the  gray 
whale  (see  under  Gray),  the  humpback,  the  finback,  and 
the  rorqual. 


Biscay  Whale  (Baliena  Cisarctica). 

Whale  bird.  (Zool.)  (a)  Any  one  of  several  species  of 
large  Antarctic  petrels  which  follow  whaling  vessels,  to 
feed  on  the  blubber  and  floating  oil ;  especially.  Prion  tur- 
tur  (called  also  blue  petrel),  and  Pseudoprion  desolatus. 
(6)  The  turnstone ;  —  so  called  because  it  lives  on  the 
carcasses  of  whales.  [Canada]— Wha.\e  fln  (Com.),  whale- 
bone. Simmonds.  —  Whale  fishery,  the  fishing  for,  or 
occupation  of  taking,  whales.— Whale  louse  (Zool.),  any 
one  of  several  species  of  degraded  am- 
phipod    crustaceans    belonging    to    the  \ll   a  • 

genus  Ct/amus,  especially 
C.ceti.    They  are  parasitic      b' 
on     various    cetaceans.  — 
Whale's  bone,  ivory.   [06s. 
—  Whale     shark.       (ZooL. 
(a)  The  basking,  or  liver, 
shark.      (6)  A  very  large 
harmless     shark     (Rhino- 
don  typicus)  native  of  the 
Indiaii   Ocean.      It   some-      ^ 
times  becomes  sixty  feet   ^i^  ,'^t"'         m: 
i^^CT   _  wi,oi,>     ^v/,/     fhc    Whale  Louse  CCya, 


^_^ us  delphi- 

a  Ventral  View  ;  b  Dor- 
sal View. 


long.  —  Whale  shot,  the 
name  formerly  given  to 
spermaceti.  —  Whale's 
tongue  (Zool.),  a  balanoglossus.    See  Enteropneusta. 

Whale'boat' (hwal'bof),  m.  (Naut.)  Along,  narrow 
boat,  sharp  at  both  ends,  used  by  whalemen. 

Whale'hone'  (-bon'),  n.  A  firm,  elastic  substance 
resembling  horn,  taken  from  the  upper 
jaw  of  the  right  whale  ;  baleen.  It  is 
used  as  a  stiffening  in  stays,  fans,  screens, 
and  for  various  other  purposes.  See  Ba- 
leen. 

m^^"  Whalebone  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  bowhead,  or  Greenland,  whale,  the 
Biscay  whale,  and  the  Antarctic,  or  south- 
ern, whale.  It  is  prepared  for  manufac- 
ture by  being  softened  by  boiling,  and 
dyed  black. 

Whale'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Whale- 
men (-men).  A  man  employed  in  the  whale 
fishery. 

Whal'er  (-er),  n.  A  vessel  or  person 
employed  in  the  whale  fishery. 

Whal'er,  n.  One  who  whales,  or  beats ;  Whalebone  in 
a  big,  strong  fellow;  hence  anything  of  ^',^„te"  A  s'inYle 
great  or  unusual  size.     [Colloq.    U.  b.i         slab  of  Baleen. 

Whal'ing,  n.     The  hunting  of  whales.     Much  reduced. 

Whal'ing,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  employed 
in,  the  pursuit  of  whales ;  as,  a  ivhaling  voyage ;  a  whal- 
ing vessel. 

Wball  (hwal),  n.  [See  Wall-eye.]  A  light  color  of 
the  iris  in  horses ;  wall-eye.     [Written  also  M'6aw?.] 

Whall'y  (-5?),  a.  Having  the  iris  of  light  color  ;  — 
said  of  horses.     "  Wholly  eyes."  Spenser. 

Whame  (hwam),  n.     (Zool.)  A  breeze  fly. 

Wham'mel  (hwam'mgl),  v.  t.  [Cf.  Whelm.]  To  turn 
over.     [Prov.  Eng.'\ 

Whan  (hw5n),  adv.     When.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Whang  (hwSng),  n.  [Cf.  Thong.]  A  leather  thong. 
[Prov.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  SJ 

Whang,  V.  t.  To  beat.    [Prov.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  S."] 

Whang-hee'  (hwSng-he'),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Wanghee. 

Whap  (hw5p).  Whop,  v.  i.  [Cf.  OE.  quappen  to 
palpitate,  E.  quob,  quaver,  wabble,  awhape,  wap.~\  To 
throw  one's  self  quickly,  or  by  an  abrupt  motion ;  to 
turn  suddenly ;  as,  she  lohapped  down  on  the  floor  ;  the 
fish  ivhapped  over,  Bartlett, 

^W°  This  word  is  used  adverbially  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, as  in  the  United  States,  when  anything  vanishes,  or 
is  gone  suddenly;  as,  whap  went  the  cigar  out  of  my 
mouth. 

Whap,  Whop,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whapped  (hwSpt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Whapping.]    To  beat  or  strike. 

Whap,  Whop,  n.     A  blow,  or  quick,  smart  stroke. 

Whap'per  (-per),  Whop'per,  n.  [See  Whap.]  Some- 
thing uncommonly  large  of  the  kind  ;  something  aston- 
ishing ;  —  applied  especially  to  a  bold  lie.     [Collog.1 

Whap'ping  (-ping),  Whop'plng,  a.  Very  large; 
monstrous  ;  astonishing ;  as,  a  whapping  .story.  [Colloq.'j 

Wharf  (hwarf ),  n. ;  pi.  Wharfs  (hwarfs)  or  Whaevks 
(hwarvz).  [AS.  hwerf,  hirearj,  a  returning,  a  change,, 
from  hw-eorfan  to  turn,  turn  about,  go  about ;  akin  to 
D.  werj  a  wharf,  G.  werft,  Sw.  uarj  a  shipbuilder's  yard, 
Dan.  verjt  wharf,  dockyard,  G.  werben  to  enlist,  to  en- 
gage, woo,  OHG.  werban  to  turn  about,  go  about,  be 
active  or  occupied,  Icel.  hverfa  to  turn,  Goth,  hu'uirban, 
hwarbon,  to  \v3.\\l.  Cf.  Whirl.]  1.  A  structure  or  plat- 
form of  timber,  masonry,  iron,  earth,  or  other  material, 
built  on  the  shore  of  a  harbor,  river,  canal,  or  the  like, 
and  usually  extending  from  the  shore  to  deep  water,  so 
that  vessels  may  lie  close  alongside  to  receive  and  dis- 
charge cargo,  passengers,  etc. ;  a  quay ;  a  pier. 

Commerce  pushes  its  wharves  into  the  sea.    Bancroft, 
Out  upon  the  wharfs  they  came. 
Knight  and  burgher,  lord  and  dame.        Tennyson, 

^W  The  plural  of  this  word  is  generally  written 
wharves  in  the  United  States,  and  viharfs  in  England ; 
but  many  recent  English  writers  use  wharves. 

2.  [AS.  hwearfl  The  bank  of  a  river,  or  the  shore 
of  the  sea.  [06s.]  "  The  fat  weed  that  roots  itself  in 
ease  on  Lethe  tt'Aar/. "  Shak, 

Wharf  boat,  a  kind  of  boat  moored  at  the  bank  of  s 
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river,  and  used  for  a  wharf,  in  places  where  the  height  of 
the  water  is  so  variable  that  a  fixed  wharf  would  be  use- 
less. [U.S.]  Barlletl.—Wha.it  T&t.  (2  oijl.)  (a)  The  com- 
mon brown  rat.  (6)  A  neglected  boy  who  lives  around 
the  wharfs.    [Slung] 

Wbart  (hwarf),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Whakfed 
(hwarft) ;  p.  p'r.  &  vb.  n.  Whaeflng.]  1.  To  guard  or 
secure  by  a  firm  wall  of  timber  or  stone  constructed  like 
a  wharf ;  to  furnish  with  a  wharf  or  wharfs. 

2.  To  place  upon  a  wharf  ;  to  bring  to  a  wharf. 

Wharf'age  (-ij ;  48),  7i.  1.  Tlie  fee  or  duty  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  using  a  wharf  for  loading  or  unloading 
goods  ;  pierage,  collectively  ;  quayage. 

2.  A  wharf  or  wharfs,  collectively  ;  wharfing. 

Wharf'ing,  n.     1.  'Wharfs,  collectively. 

2.  (Hydraul.  Engin.)  A  mode  of  facing  sea  walls 
and  eniuaukmeuts  with  planks  driven  as  piles  and  se- 
cured by  ties.  Knight. 

Wharf'in-ger  (-Tn-jer),  n.  [For  wharfager.1  A  man 
who  owns,  or  has  the  care  of,  a  wharf. 

Wharl  (hwarl),  1  n.    A  guttural  pronunciation  of  the 

Wharl'ing,         )     letter  r ;  a  burr.    See  Bhrk,  «.,  6. 
A  strange,  uncouth  ivkarling  m  their  speech.     Fuller. 

Wharp  (hwarp),  n.  A  kind  of  fine  sand  from  the 
banks  of  the  Trent,  used  as  a  polishing  i,o".vder.     lEng.~i 

What  (hw6t),  pron.,  a.,  &  adv.  [AS.  hwiBl,  neuter  of 
ku'd  who;  akin  to  OS.  hwai  what,  OFries.  hwet,  D.  & 
liG.  uat,  G.  ivas,  OHG.  uaz,  hivaz,  Icel.  hvat,  Sw.  & 
Dan.  hvad,  Goth.  htoa.  V182.  See  Who.]  1.  As  an 
interrogative  pronoun,  used  in  asking  questions  regard- 
ing either  persons  or  things;  as,  lohat  is  this?  what 
did  you  say?  what  poem  is  this?  what  child  is  lost  ? 

Wliot  see'st  thou  in  the  ground  ?  Shal:. 

What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?   Ps.  viii.  4. 

What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  winds  and  the  sea 
obey  him  1  Matt.  viii.  27. 

<^^  Originally,  what,  when,  tvkere,  which,  who,  why, 
etc.,  were  interrogatives  only,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  whether  they  are  used  as  interrogatives  or  rel- 
atives. 

What  in  this  sense,  when  it  refers  to  things,  may  be 
used  either  substantively  or  adjectively  ;  when  it  re- 
fers to  persons,  it  is  used  only  adjectively  with  a  noun 
expressed,  who  being  the  pronoun  used  substantively. 

2.  As  an  exclamatory  word  :  — 

(a)  Used  absolutely  or  independently  ;  —  often  with  a 

question  following.  "IFAaZ/ welcome  be  thou."  Chaucer. 

What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  rae  one  hour  ?  Matt.  xxvi.  40. 

{b)  Used  adjectively,  meaning  hoio  remarlcable,  or  how 

great ;  as,  what  folly  1  what  eloquence  !  what  courage  ! 

Wltat  a  piece  of  work  is  man  I  '      SliaJc. 

O  mhat  a  riddle  of  absurdity  I  Yonng. 

^ff^  What  in  this  use  has  a  or  on  between  itself  and  its 

noun  if  the  qualitative  or  quantitative  importance  of  the 

object  is  emphasized. 

(c)  Sometimes  prefixed  to  adjectives  in  an  adverbial 

sense,  as  nearly  equivalent  to  how ;  as,  what  happy  boys  ! 

What  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate  I      Dryden. 

3.  As  a  relative  pronoun  :  — 

(a)  Used  substantively  with  the  antecedent  suppressed, 
equivalent  to  that  which,  or  those  [persons]  who,  or  those 
[things]  %ohich  ;  —  called  a  compound  relative. 

With  ]oy  beyond  what  victory  bestows  Coivjier. 

I'm  thinking  Captain  Lawton  will  count  the  noses  of  what 
are  left  before  they  see  their  whaleboats.  Cooper. 

What  followed  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  this  beginning. 

Macaiday. 

I  know  well  .  .  .  how  little  you  will  be  disposed  to  criticise 
what  comes  to  you  from  me.  J.  H.  yewman. 

(6)  Used  adjectively,  equivalent  to  the  .  .  .  which;  the 

sort  or  kind  of. . .  which  ;  rarely,  the . .  .  on,  or  at,  which. 

See  what  natures  accompany  what  colors.         Bacon. 

To  restrain  what  power  either  the  devil  or  any  earthly  enemy 

hath  to  work  us  woe.  Milton. 

"We  know  what  master  laid  thy  keel, 

What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  ateel.     Longfellow. 

(c)  Used  adverbially  in  a  sense  corresponding  to  the 

adjectival  use  ;  as,  he  picked  what  good  fruit  he  saw. 

4.  Whatever ;  whatsoever  ;  what  thing  soever  ;  —  used 
indefinitely.     "PTAa^  after  so  befall."  Chaucer. 

Whether  it  were  tlie  shortness  of  his  foresight,  the  strength 
of  his  will,  ...  or  wttat  it  was.  Bacon. 

5.  Used  adverbially,  in  part ;  partly ;  somewhat ;  — 
with  a  following  preposition,  especially  with,  and  com- 
monly with  repetition. 

What  for  lust  [pleasure]  and  what  for  lore.         Chaucer. 

Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the  sweat,  what  with  the 
gallows,  and  vitiat  with  poverty,  I  am  custom  shrunk.        Stiafc. 

The  year  before  he  had  so  used  the  matter  that  what  by  force, 
what  by  policy,  he  had  taken  from  the  Christians  above  thirty 
email  castles.  iCnoltes. 

^W^  In  such  phrases  as  /  tell  you  what,  what  antici- 
pates the  follownig  statement,  being  elliptical  for  what  I 
think,  what  it  is,  how  it  is,  etc.  "  I  tell  thee  what,  corpo- 
ral Bardolph,  I  could  tear  her."  Shak.  Here  H'Ao<  re- 
lates to  the  last  clausi..  "  I  could  tear  her ;  "  this  is  what 
I  tell  you. 

What  not  is  often  used  at  the  close  of  an  enumera- 
tion of  several  particulars  or  articles,  it  being  an  abbre- 
viated clause,  the  verb  of  which,  being  either  the  same  as 
that  of  the  principal  clause  or  a  general  word,  as  be,  say, 
mention,  emimerute,  etc.,  is  omitted.  "  Men  hunt,  hawk, 
Kni  what  not ."  Becon.  "  Some  dead  puppy,  or  log,  or 
what  not."  C.  Kimjsley.  "  Battles,  tournaments,  hunts, 
and  wliat  not."  De  tinmcey.  Hence,  the  words  are  often 
used  in  a  general  sense  with  the  force  of  a  substantive, 
equivalent  to  anythiny  you  please,  a  miscellami,  a  vnri- 
et!/,etc.  From  this  arises  the  name  u'Ao(no^  applied  to 
in  e.lagire,  as  being  a  piece  of  furniture  intended  for  re- 
ceivmg  miscellaneous  articles  of  use  or  ornament. 

But  what  is  used  for  but  that,  usually  .after  a  neg- 
ative, and  excludes  everything  contrary  to  the  assertion 
in  the  following  sentence.  "  Hei  needle  is  not  so  abso- 
lutely perfect  in  tent  and  cross  stitcli  but  what  luv  super- 
intendence is  advisable."  Sir  W.  Scott.  "Never  fear 
b-ut  what  our  kite  shall  fly  as  high."    JA.  Lytton. 

WTiat  ho  I  an  exclamation  of  calling.  —  What  If,  what 


will  it  matter  if ;  what  will  happen  or  be  the  result  if. 
'■^Whatif  it  beapoisou?"  MoA-.— What  of  this?  that? 
it?  etc.,  what  follows  from  this,  that,  it,  etc.,  often  with 
the  implication  that  it  is  of  no  consequence.  "  All  tliis 
is  so;  but  xchat  of  this,  my  lord  ?  "  Shak.  "  The  night 
is  spent,  why,  xvhat  of  that  ?  "  Shak.  —What  though,  even 
granting  that ;  allowing  that ;  supposing  it  true  that. 
"  What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet  'tis  plucked." 
Shak.  —  What  time,  or  What  time  as,  when.  [Obs.  or  Ar- 
chaic] "  What  time  I  am  afraid,  1  will  trust  in  thee." 
Ps.  Ivi.  3. 

What  time  the  morn  m/sterious  visions  brings.       Pope. 
What  (hw5t),  n.     Something ;  thing  ;  stuff.     [06«.] 
And  gave  him  for  to  feed. 
Such  homely  what  as  serves  the  simple  clown.      Spenser. 

What,  interroff.  adv.  Why?  For  what  purpose  ?  On 
what  account  ?     [06s.] 

Wtiat  should  I  tell  the  answer  of  the  knight.      Chaucer. 

But  ivhnt  do  I  stand  reckoning  upon  advantages  and  gains 
lost  by  the  misrule  and  turbulency  of  the  prelates  ?  What  do 
I  pick  up  so  thriftily  their  scatterings  and  dimiuisliings  of  the 
meaner  subject  ?  Jlilton. 

What-e'er'  (-ar'  or  -^i'),pron.  A  contraction  of  what- 
ever ;  —  used  in  poetry.    "  Whatever  is  in  his  way. "   Shak. 

What-ev'er  (-Sv'er),  pron.  Anything  soever  which  ; 
the  thing  or  things  of  any  kind ;  being  this  or  that ;  of 
one  nature  or  another  ;  one  thing  or  another ;  anything 
that  may  be ;  all  that ;  the  whole  that ;  all  particulars 
that ;  —  used  both  substantively  and  adjectively. 

Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word.  Shak. 

Whatever  Earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields.       Milton. 

Whatever  be  its  intrinsic  value.    J.  H.  Newman. 

^W  Whatever  often  follows  a  noun,  being  used  ellip- 
tically.  "  There  being  no  room  for  any  physical  discov- 
ery whatever  "  [sc.  it  may  be].  Whately. 

What'not  (hw5t'not),  n.  [See  the  Note  under  What, 
pron.,  5.]  A  kind  of  stand,  or  piece  of  furniture,  having 
shelves  for  books,  ornaments,  etc.  ;  an  ^tagere. 

What'SO  (-so),  indef. pron.  Whatsoever ;  whosoever ; 
whatever ;  anything  that.     [05i.] 

Whaiso  he  were,  of  high  or  low  estate.  Chaucer. 

Whatso  the  heaven  in  his  wide  vault  contains.    Spenser. 

What'SO-e'er'  (-ar'  or  -S,r'),  pron.  A  contraction  of 
whatsoever  ;  —  used  in  poetry.  Shak. 

What'SO-ev'er  (-ev'er),  pron.  &  a.    Whatever.     "  In 

whatsoever  shape  he  lurk."  Milton. 

Wtiatsoever  God  hath  said  unto  thee,  do.    Gen.  xxxi.  16. 

(5^^  The  word  is  sometimes  divided  by  tmesis.  "  What 
things  soever  ye  desire."  Mark  xi.  24. 

Whaul  (hwal),  n.    Same  as  Whall. 

Wiiaup  (hwap),  n.  (Zool.)  See  Whaap.  [Prov.Eng.1 

Wheal  (hwel),  n.  [OE.  whele,  AS.  hicele  putrefac- 
tion, AzceKara  to  putrefy.]  A  pustule  ;  a  whelk.  Wiseman. 

Wheal,  n.  [Cf.  Wale.]  1.  A  more  or  less  elongated 
mark  raised  by  a  stroke ;  also,  a  similar  mark  made  by 
any  cause ;  a  weal ;  a  wale. 

2.  Specifically  {Med.),  a  flat,  burning  or  itching  emi- 
nence on  the  skin,  such  as  is  produced  by  a  mosquito 
bite,  or  in  urticaria. 

Wheal,  n.     [Cornish  hwel.']    {^lining)  A  mine. 

Wheal'WOnn'  (-wflrm'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  harvest 
mite  ;  —  so  called  from  the  wheals,  caused  by  its  bite. 

Wheat  (hwet),  re.    lOE.  whete,  AS.  hio^te ;      ^ 
akin  to  OS.  hweii,  D.  weit,  G.  weizen,  OHG.    ^ 
weizzi,  Icel.  hveiti,   Sw.  hvete,  Dan.  hvede,  if 
Goth,  hwaiteis,  and  E.  ivhite.     See  White.]  |s 
(Bot.)  A  cereal  grass  (Trilicmn  vulgare)  and  '^ 
its  grain,  which  furnishes  a  white  flour  for 
bread,  and,  next  to  rice,  is  the  grain  most 
largely  used  by  the  human  race. 

II[^°°  Of  this  grain  the  varieties  are  nu- 
merous, as  red  wheat,  white  wheat,  bald 
wheat,  bearded  wheat,  winter  wheat,  sum- 
mer wheat,  and  the  like.  Wheat  is  not 
known  to  exist  as  a  wild  native  plant,  and 
all  statements  as  to  its  origin  are  either  in- 
correct or  at  best  only  guesses. 

Buck  wheat.  (Bot.)  See  Buckwheat.  —  Ger- 
man wheat.  {Bot.)  See  2d  Spelt.  —  Guinea 
wheat  {Bot.),  a  name  for  Indian  corn. —  In- 
dian wheat,  or  Tartary  wheat  {Bot.),  a  grain 
{Fagopyrum  Tartaricum)  much  like  buck- 
wheat, but  only  half  as  large.—  Tur- 
key wheat  {Bot.),  a  name  for  In-  Wheat. 
dian  corn.  —  Wheat  aphid,  or  Wheat 
aphis  {Zool.),  any  one  of  several 
species  of  Aphis  and  allied  genera, 
which  suck  the  sap  of  growing  wheat. — Wheat  beetle.  (.Zo- 
ol.) (f.'i  A  small,  slender,  rusty  brown 
beetle '  Sylvanus  Surinamensis)  whose 
larvae  feed  upon  wheat,  rice,  and  other 
grains,  ib)  A  very  small,  reddish 
hrown,  oval  beetle  {Anobium  pani- 
ceum )  whose  larvse  eat  the  interior  of 
grains  of  wheat.  — Wheat  duck  {Zool.), 
the  American  widgeon.  [  Wt'.sleni  V. 
,S.l  -Wheat  fly.  (Zoul.)  Same  as  Wheat  wheat  Beetle  iAno- 
midge,  below.  —  Wheat  grass  {But.),  bimn  paniceum). 
a  kind  of  grass  (Agropyrum  caninum)  a  Imago  ;  6  Larva, 
somewhat  resembling  wheat.  It 
grows  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  — 
Wheat  Jointworm.  (Zool.)  See  .Tointworm.  —  Wheat  louse 
{ZouD,  any  wheat  aphid.  —  Wheat  maggot  iZo'nl.),  tlie 
larva  of  a  wheat  midge.  —  Wheat  midge.  (Zocil. )  (o)  A 
small  two-winged  fly  {Bi- 
plosis  trilici)  which  is  very 
destructive  to  growing 
wheat,  both  in  Europe  and  )*^l 
America.  The  female  lays 
her  eggs  in  the  flowers  of 
wheat,  and  the  larvai  suck 
the  juice  of  the  young  ker- 
nels .and  when  lull  grown  ^mi||Ci^'~  X5 
change  to  pupae  in  the 
earth,  {b)  The  Hessian  fly. 
Sop  under  Hessian. —Wheat  wheat  Midge  tDiplosis  tritici). 
moth  {Zool.),  any  niotli  a  l.arvo)  in  Flowcrsof  Wheat: 
whose  larviM  devour  the  6  Larva  on  a  Cirainof  Wheat  i 
grains  of  wheat,  chiefly  c  Larva  )  U  Female  Imago. 
after    it    is   harvested ;    a 


o  Bald  (or 

Beardless)  Wheat ; 
6  Bearded  Wheat. 


(Zool.)  A  small  nema- 


Wheatworm.    Much  enlarged. 


grain  moth.    See  Angochois  Moth,  also  Grain  moth,  un- 
der  Grain. —Wheat   thief   {Bot.),  grom- 
well ;  —  so  called  because  it  is  a  trouble- 
some weed  in  wheat  fields.  See  Gkomwell. 

—  Wheat  thrips  {Zool.),  a  small  brown 
thrips  ( Thrips  eerealium)  which  is  very  in- 
jurious to  the  grains  of  growing  wheat.  — 
Wheat  weevil.  {Zool.)  (a)  The  grain  weevil. 
(b)  The  rice  weevil  when  found  in  wheat. 

Wheat'blrfl'  (hwet'berd'),  n.  (Zool.) 
A  bird  that  feeds  on  wheat,  especially  the 
chaffinch. 

Wheat'ear'  (-er'),  n.     (Zool.)  A  small  Wheat  Thrips. 
European  singing  bird  (Saxicola  ctnanlhe).     imago^^Much 
The  male  is  white   beneath,  bluish  gray      enlarged, 
above,  with  black  wings  and  a  black  stripe 
through  each  eye.    The  tail  is  black  at  the  tip  and  in  the 
middle,  but  white  at  the  base  and  on  each 
side.    Called  also  checkbird,  chickell,  dyke- 
hopper,  fallow  chat,  fallow  finch, 
stonechat,  and  whitetail. 

Wheat'en  (-'n),  a.  [AS. 
hwseten.']  Made  of  wheat ; 
as,  u'/iea^ere  bread.  Cowper. 

Wheat'sel   bird'    (-sei 

herd'),  (.^ooi.)  The  male  of 
thechaflBnch.  iProv.  Eng.] 

Wheat'stone's  bridge' 
(hwet'stonz  brij').  (Elec.) 
See  under  Bridge. 

Wheat'worm'  (-wfirm'),  n. 
tode  worm 
(A7iguilla- 
la  tritici) 
which  at-  • 
tacks  the 
grains  o  f 
wheat  in 

the  ear.  It  is  found  in  wheat  affected  with  smut,  each 
of  the  diseased  grains  containing  a  large  number  of  the 
minute  young  of  the  worm. 

Whed'er  (hwed'er),pra».  &conj.    Whether.     [06i.] 

Whee'dle  (hwe'd'l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wheedled 
(-d'ld) ;  p.  j>r.  &  vb.  n.  Wheedling  (-dling).]  [Cf.  G. 
wedeln  to  wag  with  the  tail,  as  a  dog,  wedel  a  fan,  tail, 
brush,  OHG.  wodo.l;  akin  to  G.  wehen  to  blow,  and  E. 
wind,  11.]  1.  To  entice  by  soft  words;  to  cajole;  to 
flatter ;  to  coax. 

The  unlucky  art  of  loheedling  fools.  Dryden. 

And  ivheedle  a  world  that  loves  him  not.     Tennyson. 

2.  To  gain,  or  get  away,  by  flattery. 

A  deed  of  settlement  of  the  best  part  of  her  estate,  which  I 
wheedled  out  of  her.  Congreve, 

Whee'dle,  v.  i.    To  flatter ;  to  coax  ;  to  cajole. 

Wheel  (hwel),  n.  [OE.  wheel,  hweol,  AS.  hweSl, 
hweogvl,  hweowol ;  akin  to  D.  wiel,  Icel.  kvel,  Gr.  kv- 
kAos,  Skr.  cakra;  cf.  Icel.  hjol,  Dan.  hiul,  Sw.  hjxtl. 
V218.  Cf.  Cycle,  Cyclopedia.]  1.  A  circular  frame 
turning  about  an  axis ;  a  rotating  disk,  whether  solid,  or 
a  frame  composed  of  an  outer  rim,  spokes  or  radii,  and 
a  central  hub  or  nave,  in  which  is  inserted  the  axle, 

—  used  for  supporting  and  conveying  vehicles,  in  ma- 
chinery, and  for  various  purposes  ;  as,  the  wheel  of  a 
wagon,  of  a  locomotive,  of  a  mill,  of  a  watch,  etc. 

The  gasping  charioteer  beneath  the  wheel 

Of  his  own  car.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  instrument  having  the  form  of,  or  chiefly  coa- 
sisting  of,  a  wheel.     Specifically  :  — 

(a)  A  spinning  wheel.     See  under  Spinning. 

(6)  An  instrument  of  torture  formerly  used. 

His  exammation  is  like  that  which  is  made  by  the  rack  and 
wheel.  Addison. 

m^^  This  mode  of  torture  is  said  to  have  been  first 
employed  in  Germany,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
criminal  was  laid  on  a  cart  wheel  with  his  legs  and  arms 
extended,  and  his  limbs  in  that  posture  were  fractured 
with  an  iron  bar.  In  France,  where  its  use  was  restricted 
to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  the  criminal  was  first  laid 
on  a  frame  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
with  grooves  cut  transversely  in  it  above  and  below  the 
knees  and  elbows,  and  the  executioner  struck  eight  blows 
v.'ith  an  iron  bar,  so  as  to  break  the  limbs  in  those  places, 
sometimes  finishing  by  two  or  three  blows  on  the  chest 
or  stomach,  which  usually  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  the 
criminal,  and  were  hence  called  coups-de-grace  —  blows  of 
mercy.  The  criminal  was  then  unbound,  and  laid  on  a 
small  wheel,  with  his  face  upward,  and  his  arms  and  legs 
doubled  under  him,  there  to  expire,  if  he  had  survived 
the  previous  treatment.  Brande. 

(c)  (Kaut.)  A  circular  frame  having  handles  on  the 
periphery,  and  an  axle 
which  is  so  connected 
with  the  tiller  as  to  form 
a  means  of  controlling  the 
rudder  for  the  purpose  of 
steering. 

(d)  (Pottery)  A  potter's 
wheel.     See  under  Potter. 

Then    I  went  down  to  the 

potter's  house,  and,  behold,  he 

wrought  a  work  on  the  zvheeh. 

Jer.  sviii. .". 

Turn,  turn,  my  ivheell    This 

earthen  jar 
A  touch  can  make,  a  touch  cai' 
mar.  Longfellow. 

(e)  (Pyrotechny)  A  fire- 
work which,  while  burning, 
is  caused  to  revolve  on  an 
axis  by  the  reaction  of  the  escapmg  gases. 

(/■)  (Poetry)  The  burden  or  refrain  of  a  song. 
^T'  "This  meaning  has  a  low  degree  of  authority,  but 
is  supposed  from  the  context  in  the  few  cases  where  the 
word  is  found."  Sares. 

You  must  sing  a-down  a-down. 
An  you  call  him  ii-tinwiwi. 
O.  how  tlu'  :/'/(,</  becomes  it  I  Shak. 


1(c). 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    lip,    Oru  ;    pity  ;    food,    foot ;    out,    oil ;      oliair ;    go  ;    sing,    ink  ;    tlien,    tliiu  ;    boN  ;    zli  =:  z  in  azure. 
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Wheel  Animal  {,Mcli- 
certa  hiloha).  Much 
enlarged. 


3.  A  bicycle  or  a  tricycle  ;  a  velocipede. 

4.  A  rolling  or  revolving  body ;  anything  of  a  circu- 
lar form  ;  a  disk  ;  an  orb.  Milton. 

5.  A  turn  or  revolution  ;  rotation  ;  compass. 

According  to  the  common  vicissitude  and  wheel  of  things,  the 

proud  and  the  insolent,  after  long  trampling  upon  others,  come 

at  length  to  be  trampled  upon  themselves.  South. 

[He]  throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  aery  wheel.    Milton. 

A  wheel  within  a  wheel,  or  Wheels  within  wheels,  a  com- 
plication of  circumstances,  motives,  etc.  — Balance  wheel. 
See  in  the  Vocab.  —  Bevel  wheel.  Brake  wheel.  Cam  wheel, 
Fifth  wheel,  Overshot  wheel.  Spinning  wheel,  etc.  See  under 
Bevel,  Brake,  etc.  —  Core  wheel,  (iliuh.)  («)  A  mortise 
gear,  ib)  A  wheel  having  a  rim  perforated  to  receive 
wooden  cogs ;  the  skeleton  of  a  mortise  gear.  —  Measuring 
wheel,  an  odometer,  or  perambulator.  —  Wheel  and  axle 
(Mech.},  one  of  the  elementary  ma- 
chines or  mechanical  powers,  con- 
sisting of  a  wheel  fixed  to  an  axle, 
and  used  tor  raising  great  weights, 
by  applying  the  power  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  wheel,  and  at- 
taching the  weight,  by  a  rope  or 
chain,  to  that  of  the  axle.  Called 
also  axis  in  perilrochio,  and  perjiet- 
ual  lever,  —  the  principle  of  equilib- 
rium involved  being  the  same  as  in 
the  lever,  while  its  action  is  con- 
tinuous. See  Mechanical  powers, 
under  Mechanical.  —  Wheel  animal, 
or  Wheel  animalcule  (Zo'ol.),  any  one 
of  numerous  species  of  rotifers  hav- 
ing a  ciliated  disk  at  the  anterior 
end. —  Wheel  barometer.  iPkijsics) 
See  under  Barometer.  —Wheel 
boat,  a  boat  with  wheels,  to  be  used 
either  on  water  or   upon  inclined  planes  or  railways. 

—  Wheel  bug  (ZooL), 
a  large  North  Amer- 
ican hemipterous  in- 
sect iPrioniihis  cris- 
taiits)  which  sucks  the 
blood  of  other  in- 
sects. So  named  from 
the  curious  shape  of 
the  prothorax.— 
Wheel  carriage,  a  car- 
riage   moving    on 

wheels.- Wheel  chains,  TTTt„,  „„„  j  i.i„u.  u  v„„T,n. 
orWheelropea(iVoH^.),  Wheel  Bug.  ^  Adult ;  B  Young, 
the  chains  or  ropes  connecting  the  wheel  and  rudder.  — 
Wheel  cutter,  a  machine  for  shaping  the  cogs  of  gear 
wheels;  a  gear  cutter. —Wheel  horse,  one  of  the  horses 
nearest  to  the  wheels,  as  opposed  to  a  leader,  or  forward 
horse ;  —  called  also  icheeler.  —  Wheel  lathe,  a  lathe  for 
turning  railway-car  wheels. —  Wheel  lock,  (a)  A  letter 
lock.  See  under  Letter.  (J)  A  kind  of  gunlock  in  which 
sparks  were  struck  from  a  flint,  or  piece  of  iron  pyrites, 
by  a  revolving  wheel,    (c)  A  kind  of  brake  for  a  carriage. 

—  Wheel  ore  (ilin.),  a  variety  of  bournonite  so  named 
from  the  shape  of  its  twin  crystals.  See  Bournonite.  — 
Wheel  pit  {Steam  Engine),  a  pit  in  the  ground,  in  which 
the  lower  part  of  the  fly  wheel  runs.  —  Wheel  plow,  or 
Wheel  plough,  a  plow  having  one  or  two  wheels  attached, 
to  render  it  more  steady,  and  to  regulate  the  depth  of 
the  furrow.  —  Wheel  press,  a  press  by  which  railway-car 
wheels  are  forced  on,  or  off,  their  axles.  —Wheel  race,  the 
place  in  which  a  water  wheel  is  set.  — Wheel  rope  (Xanf.), 
a  tiller  rope.  See  under  Tiller.  —  Wheel  stitch  (Needle- 
work), a  stitch  resembling  a  spider's  web,  worked  into  the 
material,  and  not  over  an  open  space.  Canlfeild  &  S. 
(Diet,  of  xfeedlework).  — Wheel  tree  (Bot.),  a  tree  (Aspido- 
sperma  ercelsum)  of  Guiana,  which  has  a  trunk  so  curi- 
ously fluted  that  a  transverse  section  resembles  the  hub 
and  spokes  of  a  coarsely  made  wheel.  See  Paddlewood. — 
Wheel  urchin  {ZooD,  any  sea  urchin  of  the  genus  Rotiila 
having  a  round,  flat  shell.  —Wheel  window  (Arch.),  a  cir- 
cular window  having  radiating  mullions  arranged  like  the 
Bpokes  of  a  wheel.    Ct.  Rose  window,  under  Rose. 

Wheel  (hwel),  V.  t.    limp.  &  p.  p  Wheeled  (hweld)  ; 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wheeling.]     1.  To  convey  on  wheels,  or 

in  a  wheeled  vehicle  ;  as,  to  wheel  a  load  of  hay  or  wood. 

2.  To  put  into  a  rotatory  motion  ;  to  cause  to  turn  or 

revolve  ;  to  cause  to  gyrate ;   to  make  or  perform  in  a 

circle.     "The  beetle  icAeeZs  her  droning  flight."     Gray. 

Now  heaven,  in  all  her  glory,  shone,  and  rolled 

Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  mover's  hand 

First  wheeled  their  course.  Milton. 

Wheel,  V.  i.  1.  To  turn  on  an  axis,  or  as  on  an  axis ; 
to  revolve ;  to  move  about ;  to  rotate ;  to  gyrate. 

The  moon  carried  about  the  earth  always  shows  the  same 
face  to  UB,  not  once  wheeling  upon  her  own  center.         Bentley. 

2.  To  change  direction,  as  if  revolving  upon  an  axis 
or  pivot ;  to  turn  ;  as,  the  troops  wheeled  to  the  right. 

Being  able  to  advance  no  further,  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
wheel  about  to  the  other  extreme.  South. 

3.  To  go  round  in  a  circuit ;  to  fetch  a  compass. 
Then  wheeling  down  the  steep  of  heaven  he  flies.     Pope. 

4.  To  roll  forward. 

Thunder  mixed  with  hail. 
Hail  mixed  with  fire,  must  rend  the  Egyptian  sky, 
And  wtieel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls.   Milton. 

Wheel'band'  (-band'),  n.     The  tire  of  a  wheel. 

Wheel'bar'row  (-bSr'rS),  n.  A  light  vehicle  for  con- 
veying small  loads.  It  has  two  handles  and  one  wheel, 
and  is  rolled  by  a  single  person. 

Wheel'blrd'  (-herd'),  n.  \Zodl.)  The  European  goat- 
sucker.    [Prov.  Eng-I 

Wheeled  (hweld),  a.  Having  wheelr ;  —  used  chiefly 
in  composition  ;  as,  a  fonv-wheeled  carriage. 

Wheel'er  (hwel'er),  n.     1.  One  who  wheels,  or  turns. 

2.  A  maker  of  wheels  ;  a  wheelwright.     [Ois.] 

3.  A  wheel  horse.     See  under  Wheel. 

4.  {A' ant.)  A  steam  vessel  propelled  by  a  paddle  wheel 
or  by  paddle  wheels;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  terms  side- 
wheeler  and  stern-whteler. 

5.  A  worker  on  sewed  muslin.     [Eng.'] 

6.  {Zool.)  The  European  goatsucker.     ^Prov.  Eng."] 
Wheel'house'  (-hous'),  n.    (Naut.)  (o)  A  small  house 

on  or  above  a  vessel's  deck,  containing  the  steering  wheel. 
<6)  A  paddle  box.     See  under  Paddle. 


Wtaeel'lng  (hwel'Ing),  n.  1.  The  act  of  conveying 
anything,  or  traveling,  on  wheels,  or  in  a  wheeled  vehicle. 

2.  The  act  or  practice  of  using  a  cycle  ;  cycling. 

3.  Condition  of  a  road  or  roads,  which  admits  of  pass- 
ing on  wheels  ;  as,  it  is  good  wheeling,  or  bad  wlieeling. 

4.  A  turning,  or  circular  movement. 
Wheel'man  (-man),  n.  ;  pi.  Wheelmen  (-men).    One 

who  rides  a  bicycle  or  tricycle  ;  a  cycler,  or  cyclist. 

Wheel'-shaped'  (-shapf),  a.  1.  Shaped  like  a 
wheel. 

2.  (Bot.)  Expanding  into  a  flat,  circular  border  at  top, 
with  scarcely  any  tube  ;  as,  a  wheel-shaped  corolla. 

Wheel'swart'  (-swarf  or  -swarf),  n.    See  Swarf. 

Wheel'work' (-wfirk'),  n.  {Mack.)  A  combination  of 
wheels,  and  their  connection,  in  a  machine  or  mechanism. 

Wheel'— worn'  (-worn'),  a.  Worn  by  the  action  of 
wheels ;  as,  a  wheel-worn  road. 

Wheel'wrlght'  (-lif),  n.  A  man  whose  occupation  is 
to  make  or  repair  wheels  and  wheeled  vehicles,  as  carts, 
wagons,  and  the  like. 

Wheel'y  (-y),  a.     Circular  ;  suitable  to  rotation. 

Wheen  (hwen),  n.  [Cf.  AS.  hwene,  hwasne,  a  little, 
somewhat,  hwon  little,  few.]  A  quantity ;  a  goodly 
number.    [Seo<.]   "  A  H'AeeK  other  dogs."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wheeze  (hwez),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wheezed 
(hwezd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wheezing.]  [OE.  wheseyi,  AS. 
hwesan  (cf.  Icel.  hvaesa  to  hiss,  Sw.  hvasa,  Dan.  hvsese) ; 
akin  to  AS.  htrosta  a  cough,  D.  hoest,  G.  husten,  OHG. 
huosto,  Icel.  hosti,  Lith.  kosti  to  cough,  Skr.  kas.  V*3. 
Cf.  Husky  hoarse.]  To  breathe  hard,  and  with  an  audi- 
ble piping  or  whistling  sound,  as  persons  affected  with 
asthma.     "  IFAeezraff  lungs. "  Shak. 

Wheeze,  n.  1.  A  piping  or  whistling  sound  caused 
by  difficult  respiration. 

2.  {Phon.)  An  ordinary  whisper  exaggerated  so  as  to 
produce  the  hoarse  sound  known  as  the  "  stage  whis- 
per." It  is  a  forcible  whisper  with  some  admixture  of 
tone. 

Wheez'y  (hwez'j^),  a.  Breathing  with  difficulty  and 
with  a  wheeze ;  wheezing.     Used  also  figuratively. 

Wheft  (hwgft),  n.     (JVant.)  See  Waft,  «.,  4. 

Whelk  (hwglk),  n.     [OE.   tcelk,  wilk,  AS.   weoloc, 
weloc,  wiloc.    Cf.  Whilk,  and  Wilk.] 
(.Z'ooZ. )  Any  one  of  numerous  species         ^ 
of  large  marine  gas- 
tropods belonging  to 
Buccinum    and    al- 
lied   genera ;    espe- 
c  i  a  1 1  y,   Buccinum 
undatum,    common 
on  the  coasts  both 
of    Europe    and 
North  America,  and 
much  used  as  food 
in  Europe. 

Whelk  tingle,  a  dog 
whelk.  See  under 
Dog. 

Whelk,  n.    [OE. 
whelk e,    dim.    of 
whele.     See  Wheal  a  pustule.]     1.  A  papule ;  a  pus- 
tule ;  acne.     "  His  U'helks  white."  Chaucer. 

2.  A  stripe  or  mark  ;  a  ridge  ;  a  wale. 

Chin  whelk  (Med.),  sycosis.  —  Rosy  whelk  (Med.),  grog 
blossom. 

Whelked  (hwelkt),  a.  Having  whelks  ;  whelky ;  as, 
whelked  horns.  Shak. 

Whelk'y  (hwelk'y),  a.  1.  Having  whelks,  ridges, 
or  protuberances ;  hence,  streaked  ;  striated. 

2.  Shelly.     "IFAett?/ pearls."  Spenser. 

Whelm  (hwglm),  V.  t.  {imp.  &  p.  p.  Whelmed 
(hwglmd)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Whelming.]  [OE.  whelmen 
to  turn  over,  akin  to  OE.  whelven,  AS.  whelfan,  hwylfan, 
in  awhyljan,  awhelfan,  to  overwhelm,  cover  over  ; 
akin  to  OS.  Mhwelbian,  D.  welven  to  arch,  G.  wblben, 
OHG.  welben,  Icel.  hvelfa  to  overturn  ;'  cf.  Gr.  koAttos 
bosom,  a  hollow,  a  gulf.]  1.  To  cover  with  water 
or  other  fluid ;  to  cover  by  immersion  in  something  that 
envelops  on  all  sides ;  to  overwhelm  ;  to  ingulf. 

She  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all  I  Shak. 

The  whelming  billow  and  the  faithless  oar.  Gay. 

2.  Fig. :  To  cover  completely,  as  if  with  water ;  to 
immerse ;  to  overcome ;  as,  to  whelm,  one  in  sorrows. 
"  The  ichelming  weight  of  crime."  J.  H.  Newman. 

3.  To  throw  (something)  over  a  thing  so  as  to  cover  it. 
[Obs.'l  Mortimer. 

Whelp  (hwelp),  n.  [AS.  kwelp  ;  akin  to  D.  welp,  G. 
&    OHG.   welf,  Icel.   hvelpr,   Dan.   hvalp,   Sw.   valp."] 

X.  One  of  the  young  of  a  dog  or  a  beast  of  prey ;  a 
puppy ;  a  cub ;  as,  a  lion's  whelps.  "  A  bear  robbed  of 
h^iX  whelps."  2  Sam.  xvii.  8. 

2.  A  child  ;  a  youth ;  —  jocosely  or  in  contempt. 
That  awkward  whelp  with  his  money  bags  would  have  made 

his  entrance.  Addison. 

3.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  longitudinal  ribs  or  ridges  on 
the  barrel  of  a  capstan  or  a  windlass;  —  usually  in  the 
plural ;  as,  the  whelps  of  a  windlass. 

4.  One  of  the  teeth  of  a  sprocket  wheel. 

Whelp,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whelped  (hwelpt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Whelping.]  To  bring  forth  young;  —  said 
of  the  female  of  the  dog  and  some  beasts  of  prey. 

Whelp,  V.  (,.  To  bring  forth,  as  cubs  or  young;  to 
give  birth  to. 

Unless  she  had  whelped  it  herself,  she  could  not  have  loved  a 

thing  better.  B.  Jonson. 

Did  thy  foul  fancy  whelp  so  black  a  scheme  ?    Young. 

When  (hwen),  adv.  [OE.  jchen,  ivhan,  ivhenne, 
whanne,  AS.  hwsenne,  hwanne,  hwonne;  akin  to  OS. 
hwan,  OD.  wan,  OHG.  wanne,  G.  wann  when,  wenn  if, 
when,  Goth,  hwan  when,  and  to  E.  who.  V182.  See 
Who.]     1.  At  what  time ;  —  used  interrogatively. 

T^en  shall  these  things  be  ?        Matt.  xxiv.  3. 

51^^  See  the  Note  under  What,  pron.,  1. 


Whelks     a  Buccinum  Tottenu     bBuc 
cimun  cyaneum. 


2.  At  what  time ;  at,  during,  or  after  the  time  that  J 
at  or  just  after,  the  moment  that ;  —  used  relatively. 

Kings  may 
Take  their  advantage  when  and  how  they  list.    DanieL 
Book  lore  ne'er  served,  w/ien  trial  came, 
Nor  gifts,  when  faith  was  dead.  J.  H.  Newman. 

3.  While  ;  whereas  ;  although  ;  —  used  in  the  manner 
of  a  conjunction  to  introduce  a  dependent  adverbial  sen- 
tence or  clause,  having  a  causal,  conditional,  or  adversa- 
tive relation  to  the  principal  proposition  ;  as,  he  chose  to 
turn  highwayman  when  he  might  have  continued  an 
honest  man  ;  he  removed  the  tree  when  it  was  the  best 
in  the  grounds. 

4.  Which  time  ;  then  ;  — used  elliptically  as  a  noun. 

I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent ; 
Since  ivtien,  his  oath  is  broke.  Shak. 

(5^°°  When  was  formerly  used  as  an  exclamation  of 
surprise  or  impatience,  like  what ! 

Come  hither  ;  mend  my  ruff  : 

Here,  when !  thou  art  such  a  tedious  lady  I    J.  Webster, 

When  as,  When  that,  at  the  time  that ;  when.    [Obs.] 

When  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn.  Milton. 

Wlien  that  mine  eye  is  famished  for  a  look.         Shak. 

When'as'  (hwSn'Sz'),  conj.    Whereas ;  while.    [06s.} 

Whenas,  if  they  would  inquire  into  themselves,  they  would 

find  no  such  matter.  Barrow. 

Whence  (hwens),  adv.  [OE.  whennes,  whens  (with 
adverbial  s,  properly  a  genitive  ending  ;  — see  -wards), 
also  whenne,  whanene,  AS.  hwanan,  hwanon,  hwonan, 
hwanone ;  akin  to  D.  when.  See  When,  and  cf.  Hence, 
Thence.]  1.  From  what  place;  hence,  from  what  or 
which  source,  origin,  antecedent,  premise,  or  the  like ; 
how  ;  —  used  interrogatively. 

Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom  ?    Matt.  xiii.  54. 
Whence  and  what  art  thou  ?  Milton. 

2.  From  what  or  vfhich  place,  source,  material,  cause, 
etc.;  the  place,  source,  etc.,  from  which;  —  used  rela- 
tively. 

Grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good 
Descends.  Milton. 

E^^  All  the  words  of  this  class,  whence,  where,  whither, 
u-hereabouts,  etc.,  are  occasionally  used  as  pronouns  by  a 
harsh  construction. 

O,  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell  1    Milton. 

la^^From  whence,  though  a  pleonasm,  is  fully  author- 
izea  by  the  use  of  good  writers. 

From  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you  ?  James  iv.  1,  ' 
Of  whence,  also  a  pleonasm,  has  become  obsolete. 

Whence-ev'er  (-ev'er),  adv.  &  conj.  Whencesoever. 
[i?.] 

Whence'forth'  (-forth'),  adv.  From,  or  forth  from, 
what  or  which  place  ;  whence.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

Whence'SO-eV'er  (-so-Sv'er),  adv.  &  conj.  From 
what  place  soever ;  from  what  cause  or  source  soever. 

Any  idea,  whencesoever  we  have  it.  Locke. 

When-e'er'  (hwen-ar'  or  -Sr'),  adv.  &  conj.  When- 
ever. 

When-ev'er  (hwSn-5v'er),  adv.  &  conj.  At  whatever 
time.     "IFAenewr  that  shall  be."  Milton. 

When'nes  (-n6s),  adv.    Whence.     [Obs."]      Chaucer. 

When'SO-ev'er  (-so-ev'er),  adv.  &  conj.  At  what  time 
soever ;  at  whatever  time  ;  whenever.  Mark  xiv.  7. 

Wher  (hwer).  Where  (hwSr),  pron.  &  conj.     [See 

Whether.]      Whether.      [Sometimes    written    wAe'r.J 

[Obs.]  Piers  Plowman. 

Men  must  enquire  (this  is  mine  assent), 

Wlier  she  be  wise  or  sober  or  dronkelewe.      Chaucer. 

Where  (hw^r),  adv.  [OE.  wher,  whar,  AS.  hwser ; 
akin  to  D.  waar,  OS.  hwar,  OHG.  hwar,  war,  wa,  G.  wo, 
Icel.  and  Sw.  hvar,  Dan.  hvor,  Goth,  hwar,  and  B.  who  ; 
cf.  Skr.  karhi  when.    V182.     See  Who,  and  cf.  There.] 

1.  At  or  in  what  place ;  hence,  in  what  situation,  posi- 
tion, or  circumstances ;  —  used  interrogatively. 

God  called  unto  Adam,  .  .  .  Where  art  thou  ?     (Jen.  iii.  9. 
51^°°  See  the  Note  under  What,  pron.,  1. 

2.  At  or  in  which  place  ;  at  the  place  in  which ;  hence, 
in  the  case  or  instance  in  which  ;  —  used  relatively. 

She  visited  that  place  where  first  she  was  so  happy. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 

Should  have  been  cherished  by  her  childlike  duty.       Shak. 

Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  fly.        Shak. 

But  where  he  rode  one  mile,  the  dwarf  ran  four.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  what  or  which  place ;  hence,  to  what  goal,  re- 
sult, or  issue ;  whither ;  —  used  interrogatively  and  rela- 
tively ;  as,  wliere  are  you  going  ? 

But  wliere  does  this  tend  ?  Goldsmith. 

Lodged  in  sunny  cleft, 
Where  the  cold  breezes  come  not.  Bryant, 

^W  Where  is  often  used  pronominally  with  or  with- 
out a  preposition,  in  elliptical  sentences  for  a  place  in 
which,  the  place  in  which,  or  what  place. 

The  star . . .  stood  over  where  the  young  child  was.  3fatt.  ii.  9. 
The  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.   31att.  viii.  20. 
Within  about  twenty  paces  of  where  we  were.    Goldsmith. 
Where  did  the  minstrels  come  from  ?         Dickens. 
m^p"  Where  is  much  used  in  composition  with  preposi- 
tions, and  then  is  equivalent  to  a  pronoun.  Cf .  Whereat, 
Whereby,  Wherefore,  Whereot,  etc. 

Where  away  (Naut.),  in  what  direction ;  as,  where  away 
is  the  land  ? 
Syn.  —  See  Whither. 
Where.,  conj.    whereas. 

And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death ; 

Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath.        Shak, 

Where,  n.     Place ;  situation.     lObs.  or  Colloq.'] 

Finding  the  nymph  asleep  in  secret  where.    Spenser, 

Where'a-hOUt'  (-a-bouf),      )  adv.     1.  About  where ; 

Where'a-bOUtS'  (-a-bouts'),  (  near  what  or  which 
place  ;  —  used  interrogatively  and  relatively  ;  as,  where- 
abonts  did  you  meet  him  ? 

It^°°  In  this  sense,  whereabouts  is  the  common  form. 

2.  Concerning  which ;  about  which.  "  The  object 
whereabout  they  are  conversant."  Hooker, 


ale,   senate,    care,    a,m,    arm,    ask,   final,   3II ;    eve,    event,    end,   fern,    recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    bbey,    drb,   odd ; 
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WhOTO'a-bont' (liwSr'a-bouf),     ]n.   The  place  where 

Where'a-bouts'  (hwSr'a-bQuts'),  (     a  person  or  thing 

,Is;  as,  they  did  not  linow  liia  whei-eabouis.  Shak. 

A  puzzling  notice  of  thy  'jjhereaboiit.     Wordsworth. 

Where-as'  (hwSr-Sz'),  adv.    At  wiiich  place ;  where. 

\Obs.~\  Chaucer. 

At  last  they  came  whereas  that  lady  bode.     Spenser. 

Where-as',  conj.  1.  Considering  that ;  it  being  the 
case  that ;  since ;  —  used  to  introduce  a  preamble  whicli 
is  the  basis  of  declarations,  afBrmatious,  commands,  re- 
quests, or  the  like,  that  follow. 

2.  When  in  fact ;  while  on  the  contrary ;  the  case 
being  in  truth  that ;  although  ;  —  implying  opposition  to 
something  that  precedes ;  or  implying  a  recognition  of 
facts,  sometimes  followed  by  a  different  statement,  and 
sometimes  by  inferences  or  something  consequent. 

Are  not  those  found  to  be  the  greatest  zealots  who  are  most 
notoriously  ignorant  ?  whereas  true  zeal  should  always  begin 
with  true  knowledge.  Sivat. 

Where-at'  (-Sf),  adv.  1.  At  which ;  upon  which ; 
whereupon ;  —  used  relatively. 

They  vote  ;  whereat  his  speech  he  thug  renews.    Stilton. 

Whereat  he  was  no  less  angry  and  ashamed  than  desirous  to 
•obey  Zelmane.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

2.  At  what ;  —  used  interrogatively  ;  as,  whereat  are 
you  offended  ? 

Where-by'  (-bi'),  adv.  1.  By  which  ;  —  used  rela- 
tively. "  You  talse  my  life  when  you  take  the  means 
whereby  ITive."  Shak. 

2.  By  what ;  how ;  —  used  interrogatively. 

Whereby  shall  I  know  this  ?  Luke  i.  18. 

Wher-e'er'  (hwSr-ar'  or  -Sr'),  adv.  Wherever; — a 
contracted  and  poetical  form.  Cowper. 

Where'fore  (hwSr'for),  adv.  &  conj.    {Where  -\-for.'] 

1.  For  which  reason ;  so ;  —  used  relatively. 
Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shaUdtnow  them.    Matt.  vii.  20. 

2.  For  what  reason ;  why  ;  —  used  interrogatively. 

But  wherefore  that  I  tell  my  tale.  Chaucer. 

Wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?        Matt.  xiv.  31. 

Where'lore,  n.    The  reason  why.     \_Colloq.'] 

Where-lrom'  (hwSr-f rom'),  adv.     [  Where  +  from.'] 

S'rom  which ;  from  which  or  what  place.  Tennyson. 

Where-ln'  (-in'),  adv.     1.  In  which ;  in  which  place, 

thing,  time,  respect,  or  the  like ;  —  used  relatively. 

Her  clothes  wherein  she  was  clad.  Chaucer. 

There  are  times  wherein  a  man  ought  to  be  cautious  as  well  as 
innocent.  Swift. 

2.  In  what ;  —  used  interrogatively. 

Yet  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  wearied  him  1    Mai.  ii.  17. 
Where'In-to'  (hwSr'in-too'),  adv.     1.  Into  which  •,  — 
used  relatively. 

Where  is  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?  Shak. 

The  brook,  whereinto  he  loved  to  look.       Emerson. 
2.  Into  what ;  — used  interrogatively. 
Where'ness  (hwar'nSs),  n.    The  quality  or  state  of 
having  a  place ;  ubiety ;  situation  ;  position.     [22.] 

A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  a  whereness^  and  is  next 
to  nothing.  Grew. 

Where-Of  (hwSr-Sf'  or  -8v'),  adv.  1.  Of  which ;  of 
whom ;  formerly,  also,  with  which ;  —  used  relatively. 

I  do  not  iiud  the  certain  numbers  whereof  their  armies  did 

consist.  Sir  J.  Savies. 

Let  it  work  like  Borgias'  wine. 

Whereof  his  sire,  the  pope,  was  poisoned.    Marlowe. 

Edward's  seven  sons,  ui/iereo/ thyself  art  one.       Shak. 

2-  Of  what ;  —  used  interrogatively. 

Whereof  was  the  house  built  ?  Johnson. 

Where-on'  (-on'),  adv.  1.  On  which;  — used  rela- 
tively ;  as,  the  earth  whereon  we  live. 

O  fair  foundation  laid  whereon  to  build.  Milton. 

2.  On  what ;  —  used  interrogatively ;  as,  whereon  do 
we  stand  ? 

Where-OUt'  (-out'),  adv.     Out  of  which.     [i2.] 

The  cleft  whereout  the  lightuing  breaketh.      Holland. 

Where'SO  (hwSr'so),  adv.    Wheresoever.     \_Obs.'] 

Where'SO-e'er'    (-ar'   or  -Sr'),   adv.     Wheresoever. 

[Poetic']    "ir/teresoe'er  they  rove."  Milton. 

Where'SO-ev'er  (-Sv'er),  adv.    In  what  place  soever ; 

In  whatever  place  ;  wherever. 

Where-through'  (-throo'),  adv.  Through  which, 
{i?.]     "Wherethrough  thsitlTnay]s.now."  Chancer. 

Windows,  .  .  wherethrough  the  sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee.  Shak. 

Where-tO'  (-too'),  adv.     1.  To  which  ;  —  used  rela- 
tively. "  Whereto  we  have  already  attained. "  Phil.  iii.  16. 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day.  Shak. 

2.  To  what ;  to  what  end  ;  —  used  interrogatively. 
Where'un-to'  (-fin-too'),  adv.    Same  as  Wheeeto. 
Where'up-on'  (-iip-Sn'),  adv.    Upon  which ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which ;  after  which. 

The  townsmen  mutinied  and  sent  to  Essex  ;  whereupon  ho 
came  thither.  Clarendon. 

Wher-ev'er  (hwSr-Sv'er),  adv.  At  or  in  whatever 
place ;  wheresoever. 

He  can  not  but  love  virtue  whei-ever  it  is.    Atterbury. 
Where-Wlth'  (hwSr-wTth'  or  -with'),  adv.     1.  With 
which ;  —  used  relatively. 

The  love  loherewith  thou  hast  loved  me.    John  xvii.  26. 
2.  With  what ;  —  used  interrogatively. 

Wherewith  shall  I  save  Israel  ?       Judg.  vi.  15. 
Where-with',  n.     The  necessary  means  or  instru- 
ment. 

So  shall  I  have  wherewith  to  answer  him.    Ps.  cxix.  42. 

The  wherewith  to  meet  excessive  loss  by  radiation.  H.  Spencer. 

Where'wlth-al'  (-wTth-al'),  adv.  &  n.     Wherewith. 

"■Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  ?  "  3Iatt.  vi.  31. 

Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way  ?    Pa.  cxi^c.  9. 

FThe  builders  of  Babel),  still  with  vain  design, 

New  Babels,  had  th«y  wherewithal,  would  build.     Milton. 


Wher'ret  (hwSr'rgt),  v.  t.  [From  Whie.]  1.  To 
hurry  ;  to  trouble  ;  to  tease.     [06«.]  Bickerstaff. 

2.  To  box  (one)  on  the  ear ;  to  strike  or  box  (the  ear) ; 
as,  to  wherret  a  child.     \Obs.'\ 

Wher'ret,  n.   A  box  on  the  ear.    [06*.]    Beau.  &  Fl. 

Wher'ry  (hwSr'ry),  n. ;  pi.  Whekeies  (-riz).  [Of. 
Icel.  hverfr  shifty,  crank,  hverfa  to  turn,  E.  whirl, 
wharf.]  {Naut.)  (a)  A  passenger  barge  or  lighter  ply- 
ing on  rivers ;  also,  a  kind  of  light,  half-decked  vessel 
used  in  fishmg.  'iEvg.]  (b)  A  long,  narrow,  light  boat, 
sharp  at  both  ends,  tor  fast  rowing  or  sailing ;  esp.,  a 
racing  boat  rowed  by  one  person  with  sculls. 

Wher'ry,  re.  [Cf.  W.  chwerw  bitter.]  A  liquor 
made  from  the  pulp  of  crab  apples  after  the  verjuice  is 
expressed  ;  —  sometimes  called  crab  wherry.  \_Prov. 
Eng.]  Halliwell. 

Wher'so  (hw^r'so),  adv.    Wheresoever.     \_Obs.] 

Chaucer. 

Whet  (hwSt),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whetted  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  WHETTiNa.]  [AS.  hivettan  ;  akin  to  D.  wetten, 
G.  wetzen,  OHG.  wezzen,  Icel.  hvetja,  Sw.  vattja,  and 
AS.  hioxt  vigorous,  brave,  OS.  hwat,  OHG.  waz,  was, 
sharp,  Icel.  hvatr  bold,  active,  Sw.  hvass  sharp,  Dan. 
hvas,  Goth,  hwassaba  sharply,  and  probably  to  Skr.  cud 
to  impel,  urge  on.]  1.  To  rub  on  or  with  some  substance, 
as  a  piece  of  stone,  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening ;  to 
sharpen  by  attrition  ;  as,  to  whet  a  knife. 

The  mower  whets  his  scythe.  Milton. 

Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  hiS  beak.     Byron. 

2.  To  make  sharp,  keen,  or  eager ;  to  excite ;  to  stim- 
ulate ;  as,  to  ^l!het  the  appetite  or  the  courage. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Ctesar, 

I  have  not  slept.  Shak. 

To  whet  on.  To  whet  forward,  to  urge  on  or  forward  ;  to 
instigate.  Shak. 

Whet,  re.     1.  The  act  of  whetting. 

2.  That  which  whets  or  sharpens ;  esp.,  an  appetizer. 
"  Sips,  drams,  and  whets."  Spectator. 

Whet  slate  (Min.),  a  variety  of  slate  used  for  sharpening 
cutting  instruments ;  novaculite ;  —  called  also  whetstone 
state,  and  oilstone. 

Wheth'er  (hweth'er),  pron.  [OE.  whether,  AS.  hwse- 
Ser;  akin  to  OS.  hweSar,  OFries.  hweder,  OHG.  hwe- 
dar,  wedar,  G.  iveder,  conj.,  neither,  Icel.  hvarr  whether, 
Goth,  hioapar,  Lith.  katras,  L.  uter,  6r.  Korepos,  Trdrepos, 
Skr.  katara,  from  the  interrogative  pronoun,  in  AS.  hwa 
who.  V182.  See  Who,  and  cf.  Eithee,  Neither,  Or, 
conj.]  Which  (of  two) ;  which  one  (of  two) ;  — used  in- 
terrogatively and  relatively.     [Archaic] 

Now  choose  yourself  whether  that  you  liketh.    Cfiaucer. 
One  day  in  doubt  I  cast  for  to  compare 
Whether  in  beauties'  glory  did  exceed.  Spenser. 

Whether  of  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father  ?  Matt.  xxi.  31. 

Wheth'er,  conj.  In  case ;  if ;  —  used  to  introduce  the 
first  of  two  or  more  alternative  clauses,  the  other  or  oth- 
ers being  connected  by  or,  or  by  or  whether.  When  the 
second  of  two  alternatives  is  the  simple  negative  of  the 
first  it  is  sometimes  only  indicated  by  the  particle  not  or 
no  after  the  correlative,  and  sometimes  it  is  omitted  en- 
tirely as  being  distinctly  implied  in  the  whether  of  the  first. 
And  now  who  knows 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  wliether  I  am  yours  ?  Shah. 

You  have  said  ;  but  wliether  wisely  or  no,  let  the  forest  judge. 

Sliak. 

For  whether  we  live,  we  live  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  whether  we 
die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord ;  whether  we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we 
are  the  Lord's.  Rom.  siv.  8. 

But  whether  thus  these  things,  or  whether  not  \ 
Wliether  the  sun,  predominant  in  heaven. 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun,  ... 
Solicit  not  thy  thoughts  with  matters  hid.  Milton. 

Whether  or  no,  in  eit'ner  case ;  in  any  case  ;  as,  I  will  go 
whether  or  no.  —  Whether  that,  whether.  Shak. 

Wheth'er-ing,  n.  The  retention  of  the  afterbirth  in 
cows.  Gardner. 

Whet'Ue  (hwgt'Il),  re.  [Cf.  Whitile.]  (Zodl.)  The 
green  woodpecker,  or  yaffle.    See  Yaffle.    [Prov.  Png.] 

Whet'Stone' (hwSt'ston'),  re.  [AS,.,hwet.'^tan.]  Apiece 
of  stone,  natural  or  artificial,  used  for  whetting,  or  sharp- 
ening, edge  tools. 

The  dullness  of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  the  wits.    Shak. 

Diligence  is  to  the  understanding  as  the  whetstone  to  the  ra- 
zor. South. 

H^^  Some  whetstones  are  used  dry,  others  are  mois- 
tened with  water,  or  lubricated  with  oil. 

To  give  the  whetstone,  to  give  a  premium  for  extrava- 
gance in  falsehood.    [Obs.\ 

Whet'ter  (-ter),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  whets, 
sharpens,  or  stimulates. 

2.  A  tippler ;  one  who  drinks  whets.     [Obs.]     Steele. 

Whet'tle-bones  (-t'l-bonz),  n.  pi.  The  vertebrte  of 
the  back.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Dunglison. 

Whew  (hwu),  re.  &  interj.  A  sound  like  a  half-formed 
whistle,  expressing  astonishment,  scorn,  or  dislike. 

Whew  duck,  the  European  widgeon.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Whew,  V.  i.  To  whistle  with  a  shrill  pipe,  like  a 
plover.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Whew'ell-ite  (liil'el-it),  re.  [So  named  after  Prof. 
IFAeweH  of  Cambridge,  England.]  (Min.)  Calcium  oxa- 
late, occurring  in  colorless  or  white  monoclinic  crystals. 

Whew'er  (hwij'er),  ?i.  [Cf.  W.  cMiiiwell  a  widgeon, 
chwiivs  widgeons,  waterfowls  ;  or  cf.  E.  iphew,  v.  i.] 
{Zool.)  The  European  widgeon.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Whey  (hwa),  re.  [AS.  hwseg  ;  cf.  D.  wei,  hut.  Fries. 
weye,  LG.  wey,  waje.]  The  serum,  or  watery  part,  of 
milk,  separated  from  the  more  thick  or  coagulable  part, 
esp.  in  the  process  of  making  cheese.  In  tills  process, 
the  thick  part  is  called  curd,  and  the  thin  part  whey. 

Whey'ey  (-y),  a.  Of  the  nature  of,  or  containing, 
whny  ;  resembling  whey  ;  wheylsh.  Bacon. 

Whey'lace'(-f5s'^re.    One  who  is  pale,  as  from  fear. 

Whey'-tacefl'  (-fast'),  a.  Having  a  pale  or  white  face, 
as  from  fright.     "Whey-faced  cmnWem."  Aytoun. 


Wbe^'lsh  (hwa'ish),  a.  Somewhat  like  wheyj 
wheyey.    J.  Philips.  —  Whey'ish-ness,  re. 

Which  (hwich),  pron.  [OE.  which,  whilk,  AS.  hwilo, 
hwylc,  hwelc,  from  the  root  of  hwa  who  -\-  lie  body ; 
hence  properly,  of  what  sort  or  kind ;  akin  to  OS.  hwilik 
which,  OFries.  hicelik,  D.  welk,  G.  welch,  OHG.  welih, 
hweWi,  Icel.  hvilikr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  hvilken,  Goth,  hwileiks, 
hweleiks ;  cf.  li.  giialis.  V182.  See  Who,  and  Like,  a., 
and  cf .  Such.]  1.  Of  what  sort  or  kind  ;  what ;  what  a ; 
who.     [Obs.] 

And  which  they  weren  and  of  what  degree.     Chaucer. 

Z.  An  interrogative  pronoun,  used  both  substantively! 
and  adjectively,  and  in  direct  and  indirect  questions,  to 
ask  for,  or  refer  to,  an  individual  person  or  thing  among 
several  of  a  class ;  as,  which  man  is  it  ?  which  woman 
was  it  ?  which  is  the  house  ?  he  apked  which  route  he 
should  take ;  which  is  best,  to  live  or  to  die  ?  See  the 
Note  under  What,  pron.,  1. 

Which  of  you  conviuceth  me  of  sin  ?      John  viii.  46. 

3.  A  relative  pronoun,  used  esp.  in  referring  to  an 
antecedent  noun  or  clause,  but  sometimes  with  reference 
to  what  is  specified  or  iniijlied  in  a  sentence,  or  to  a  fol- 
lowing noun  or  clause  (generally  involving  a  reference, 
however,  to  something  which  has  preceded).  It  is  used 
in  all  numbers  and  genders,  and  was  formerly  used  of  per- 
sons. 

And  when  thou  fail'st  —  as  God  forbid  the  hour  I  — 

Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril  heaven  forfend  I  Shak. 

God  .  .  .  rested  on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which 

he  had  made.  Gen.  ii.  2. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven.        Matt.  vi.  9. 

The  temple  of  God  is  holy,  which  temple  ye  are.  1  Cor.  iii.  17. 

4.  A  compound  relative  or  indefinite  pronoun,  stand- 
ing for  any  one  u'hich,  whichever,  that  which,  those  which, 
the  .  .  .  which,  and  the  like  ;  as,  take  which  you  will. 

t^^"  The  which  was  formerly  often  used  for  which. 
The  expressions  which  that,  wfiich  as,  were  also  some- 
times used  by  way  of  emphasis. 

Do  not  they  blaspheme  that  worthy  name  by  the  which  ye  are 
called  'i  James  ii.  7. 

11^°°  Which,  referring  to  a  series  of  preceding  sentences, 
or  members  of  a  sentence,  may  have  all  joined  to  it  adjec- 
tively. "All  which,  as  a  method  of  proclamation,  is  very 
convenient."    Carltjle. 

Which-ev'er  (-Sv'er),  )  pron.  &  a.  Whether  one 

WMoh'so-ev'er  (-so-ev'er),  (  or  another ;  whether 
one  or  the  otlier ;  which ;  that  one  (of  two  or  more) 
which ;  as,  whichever  road  you  take,  it  will  lead  you  to 
town. 

Whld'ah  bird'  (hwTd'a  herd'). 
(Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  species 
of  finchlike  birds  belonging  to  the 
genus  Vidua,  native  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica. In  the  breeding  season  the 
male  has  very  long,  drooping  tail 
feathers.  Called  also  vida  finch, 
lohidah  finch,  wliydah  bird,  wkydah 
finch,  widow  bird,  and  widow 
finch. 

^W^  Some  of  the  species  are  often 
kept  as  cage  birds,  especially  Vidua     ,. 
paradisea,  which  is  dark  brownish    W 
above,  pale  buff'  beneath,  with  a  red-   irs; 
dish  collar  around  the  neck. 

Whid'er  (hwid'er),  adv.  Whith- 
er.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Whiff  (hwTf),  re.  [OE.  weffe  va- 
por, whiff,  probably  of  imitative 
origin  ;  cf .  Dan.  vift  a  puff,  gust,  W. 
cAuii/^'a  wl;iff,  puff.]  1.  A  sudden 
expulsion  of  air  from  the  mouth  ;  a  Paradise  Whidah 
quick  puff  or  slight  gust,  as  of  air  Bird  ( Vidua  para- 
or  smoke.  disea).    Male. 

But  with  the  whijf  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
The  unnerved  father  falls.  Shak. 

Tlie  skipper,  he  blew  a  whiffirom  his  pipe. 
And  a  scornful  laugh  laughed  he.  Longfellow. 

2.  A  glimpse  ;  a  hasty  view.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

3.  {Zool.)  The  marysole,  or  sail  fluke. 

Whiff,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whiffed  (hwTft) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Whiffing.]  1.  To  throw  out  in  whiff's ;  to  con- 
sume in  whiff's ;  to  puff. 

2.  To  carry  or  convey  by  a  whiff,  or  as  by  a  whiff  ;  to 
puff  or  blow  away. 

Old  Empedocles, . . .  who,  when  he  leaped  into  Etna,  having 
a  dry,  sear  body,  and  light,  the  smoke  took  hiui,  and  whiffisa 
him  up  into  the  moon.  B.  Jonson. 

Whiff,  V.  i.    To  emit  whiffs,  as  of  smoke  ;  to  puff. 

Whiffet  (hwTf'fSt),  re.    A  little  wliiff  or  puff. 

■Whiffing  (hwTf'Iug),  re.  1.  The  act  of  one  who,  or 
that  which,  whiff's. 

2.  A  mode  of  fishing  with  a  hand  line  for  pollack, 
mackerel,  and  the  like. 

Whiffle  (hwTf'f'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whiffled 
(-fid) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Whiffling  (-fling).]  [Freq.  of 
whiff  to  puff,  perhaps  influenced  by  D.  weifelen  to 
waver.]  1.  To  waver,  or  shake,  as  if  moved  by  gusts  of 
wind  ;  to  shift,  turn,  or  veer  about.  Dumpier. 

2.  To  change  f  i  om  one  opinion  or  course  to  another ; 
to  use  evasions  ;  to  prevaricate  ;  to  be  fickle. 

A  person  of  whiffling  and  unsteady  turn  of  mind  can  not  keep 
close  to  a  point  of  controversy.  7.  Watts, 

Whiffle,  V.  i.  1.  To  disperse  with,  or  as  with,  a  whiff, 
or  putt';  to  scatter.     [Obs.]  Dr.  //.  More. 

2.  To  wave  or  shake  quickly ;  to  cause  to  whiffle. 

Whiffle,  re.  ^A  fife  or  small  flute.     [Obs.]        Douce- 

Whlf 'fler  (-fler),  n.  1.  One  who  whitlles,  or  frequently 
changes  his  opinioi:  or  course  ;  one  who  uses  shifts  and 
evasions  in  argument ;  hence,  a  trifler. 

Every  wluffler  in  a  laced  coat  who  frequents  the  chocolate 
house  sliall  talk  of  the  constitution.  Swif't. 

2.  One  who  plays  on  a  whiffle  ;  a  fifer  or  piper.   [Obs.] 

3.  An  officer  who  went  before  processions  to  clear  tha 
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way  by  blowing  a  horn,  or  otherwise  ;  hence,  any  person 
who  marched  at  the  head  of  a  procession ;  a  harbinger. 

Which  like  a  mighty  wUi£ler  'fore  the  king, 
SaeDis  to  prepare  his  way.  Shak. 

1^°"  "  Whifflers,  or  filers,  generally  went  first  in  a  pro- 
cession, from  which  circumstance  the  name  was  trans- 
ferred to  other  persons  who  succeeded  to  that  ofiice,  and 
at  length  was  given  to  those  who  went  forward  merely  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  procession.  ...  In  the  city  of  Lon- 
doii,  young  freemen,  who  march  at  the  head  of  their 
proper  companies  on  the  Lord  Jlayor's  day,  sometimes 
with  flags,  were  called  whijflers^  or  bachelor  whijpers^ 
not  because  they  cleared  the  way,  but  because  they  went 
fiv&t,  aswhifflers  Hid."  JSares. 

4.  (Zodl.)  The  golden-eye.     \_Local,  U.S.'] 
Whif'fle-tree'  (hwTf'f 'l-tre'),  n.     Same  as  Wbipple- 

TREE. 

Whig  (hwTg),  n.  [See  Whet.]  Acidulated  whey, 
sometimes  mixed  with  buttermilk  and  sweet  herbs,  used 
as  a  cooling  beverage.     lObs.  or  Prov.  Eng."} 

Whig,  n.  [Said  to  be  from  whiggam,  a  term  used  in 
Scotland  in  driving  horses,  whiggamore  one  who  drives 
horses  (a  term  applied  ^o  some  western  Scotchmen),  con- 
tracted to  whig.  In  1648,  a  party  of  these  people  marched 
to  Edinburgli  to  oppose  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton (the  Whiggamore  raid),  and  hence  the  name  of  Whig 
was  given  to  the  party  opposed  to  the  court.  Cf.  Scot. 
whig  to  go  quickly.]  1.  {Eng.  Politics)  One  of  a  polit- 
ical party  which  grew  up  in  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  11.,  when 
great  contests  existed  respecting  the  royal  prerogatives 
and  the  rights  of  the  people.  Those  who  supported  the 
king  in  his  high  claims  were  called  Tories,  and  the  advo- 
cates of  popular  rights,  of  parliamentary  power  over  the 
crown,  and  of  toleration  to  Dissenters,  were,  after  1G79, 
called  Whigs.  The  terms  lAberal  and  Padical  have  now 
generally  superseded  Whig  in  English  politics.  See  the 
Note  under  Tory. 

2.  (Amer.  Hist.)  (a)  A  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
American  Revolution  ;  —  opposed  to  Tory,  and  Royalist. 
(6)  One  of  a  political  party  in  the  United  States  from 
about  1829  to  1856,  opposed  in  politics  to  the  Democratic 
party. 

Whig,  a.     Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Whigs. 

Whlg'ga-more  (-ga-mor),  n.     [SeeWme.]    A  Whig; 

—  a  cant  term  applied  in  contempt  to  Scotch  Presbyte- 
rians.    IScot.']  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Whlg'gar-chy  (-gar-ky),  w.    [Whig-\--archy.'\   Gov- 
ernment by  Whigs.     \_Cant~\  Swift. 
Whlg'ger-y  (-ger-y),  n.    The  principles  or  practices 
of  the  Wliigs  ;  Whiggism. 

Whig'gish  (-gish),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Whigs ; 
partaking  of,  or  characterized  by,  the  principles  of  Whigs. 
Whlg'glsh-ly,  adv.  In  a  Whiggish  manner. 
Whig'glsm  (-gtz'm),  n.  The  principles  of  the  Whigs. 
Whlg'ling  (-ling),  n.  A  petty  or  inferior  Whig ;  — 
used  in  contempt.  Spectator. 

While  (hwD),  n.  [AS.  hwll ;  akin  to  OS.  hwll,  hwlla, 
OFries.  hwile,  D.  wijl,  G.  iveile,  OHG.  wlla,  hwlla, 
'hwll,  Icel.  hvila  a  bed,  hvlld  rest,  Sw.  hvila,  Dan.  hvile, 
Goth,  hweila  a  time,  and  probably  to  L.  quietus  quiet, 
and  perhaps  to  Gr.  /catpos  the  proper  time  or  season. 
yZO.  Cf.  QniET,  Whilom.]  1.  Space  of  time,  or  con- 
tinued duration,  esp.  when  short ;  a  time  ;  as,  one  while 
we  thought  hun  innocent.     "  All  this  while.''  Shak. 

This  mighty  queen  may  no  while  endure.      Chaucer. 
[Some  guest  that]  hath  outstaid  his  welcome  wJdle, 
And  tells  the  jest  without  the  smile.  Coleridge. 

I  will  go  forth  and  breathe  the  air  a  while.   Longfellow. 
2.  That  which  requires  time  ;  labor ;  pains.     [OJs.] 

Satan  .  .  .  cast  him  how  he  might  quite  her  while.  Chaucer. 
At  whiles,  at  times ;  at  intervals. 

And  so  on  us  at  whiles  it  falls,  to  claim 

Powers  that  we  dread.  J.  H.  Kewnian. 

—  The  while.  The  whilea,  in  or  during  the  time  that ; 
meantime  ;  while.  Tennyson.  —Within  a  while,  in  a  short 
time ;  soon.  —  Worth  while,  worth  the  time  which  it  re- 
quires ;  worth  the  time  and  pains :  hence,  worth  the  ex- 
pense ;  as,  it  is  not  always  worth  while  for  a  man  to 
prosecute  for  small  debts. 

While,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whiled  (hwild) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Whiling.]  To  cause  to  pass  away  pleasantly 
or  without  irksomeness  or  disgust ;  to  spend  or  pass ; 

—  usually  followed  by  away. 

The  lovely  lady  whiled  the  hours  away.     Longfellow. 

While,  V.  i.    To  loiter.     [R.I  Spectator. 

While,  conj.     1.  During  the  time  that ;  as  long  as ; 

whilst;  at  the  same  time  that;  as,  while  I  write,  you 

sleep.     "  While  I  have  time  and  space."  Chaucer. 

Use  your  memory;  you  will  sensibly  experience  a  gradual 

Improvement,  ivhile  you  take  care  not  to  overload  it.     L  Watts. 

2.  Hence,  under  which  circumstances  ;  in  which  case  ; 

though ;  whereas. 

While  as.  While  that,  during  or  at  the  time  that.  [Ois.] 

WiaX6,prep.  Until;  till.  [Obs. oi Prov. Eng.& Scot.} 

I  may  be  conveyed  into  your  chamber  ; 

I  'U  lie  under  your  bed  while  midnight.  Beau.  S,-  Fl. 

Whil'ere'  (hwfl'ar'  or  -Sr'),  adv.     [  While  +  ere.]     A 

little  while  ago  ;  recently;  just  now;  erewhile.     [Obs.] 

Helpeth  me  now  as  I  did  you  whilere.         Chaucer. 


He  who,  with  all  heaven's  heraldry,  whilere 
Entered  the  world. 


Milton. 


Whiles  (hwilz),  adv.     [See  While,  n.,  and  -wabds.] 

1.  Meanwhile ;  meantime,     [i?.] 

The  good  knight  whiles  humming  to  himself  the  lay  of  some 
enamored  troubadour.  Sir  TV.  Scott. 

2.  Sometimes  ;  at  times.     [Scot.]  Sir  W.  Scott. 
The  whiles.    See  under  While,  n. 

Whiles,  conj.  During  the  time  that ;  while.  [Ar- 
eha^e]  Chaucer.    FuUer. 

Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  whiles  thou  art  in  the 
way  with  him-  '  Meat.  v.  26. 


WhJlk  (hwTlk),  n.    [See  Whelk  a  mollusk.]    1.  {Zo- 
ol.)  A  kind  of  mollusk,  a  whelk.     [Prov.  Eng.] 
2.  (Zool.)  The  scoter.     [Prov.  Eng.} 
Whilk,  pron.    Which.     [Obs.  or  Scot.] 

IB^^  Whilk  is  sometimes  used  in  Chaucer  to  represent 
the  Northern  dialect. 

Whi'lom  (hwi'liim),  adv.     [AS.  hwllum,  properly,  at 

times,  dative  pi.  of  hwll ;  alrin  to  G.  weiland  formerly, 

OHG.  hwllom.    See  While,  «.]     Formerly;  once;  of 

old ;  erewhile  ;  at  times.     [Obs.  or  Poetic]         Spenser. 

Whilom,  as  olde  stories  tellen  us, 

There  was  a  duke  that  highte  Theseus.        Chaucer. 

Whilst  (hwilst),  adv.  [From  Whiles  ;  cf.  Ahongst.] 
While.     [Archaic] 

Whilst  the  emperor  lay  at  Antioch.  Gibbon. 

The  whilst,  in  the  meantime ;  while.    [Archaic]     Shak. 

Whim  (hwim),  n.  [Cf.  Whimbeel.]  (Zool.)  The 
European  widgeon.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Whim,  n.  [Cf.  Icel.  hvima  to  wander  with  the  eyes, 
vim  giddiness,  Norw.  kvima  to  whisk  or  flutter  about,  to 
trifle,  Dan.  vim^e  to  skip,  whisk,  jump  from  one  thing  to 
another,  dial.  Sw.  hvimsa  to  be  unsteady,  dizzy,  W. 
chwimio  to  move  briskly.]  1.  A  sudden  turn  or  start  of 
the  mind  ;  a  temporary  eccentricity  ;  a  freak  ;  a  fancy  ; 
a  capricious  notion  ;  a  humor ;  a  caprice. 

Let  every  man  enjoy  his  whim.  Churchill. 

2.  (Mining)  A  large  capstan  or  vertical  dmm  turned 
by  horse  power  or  steam  power,  for  raising  ore  or  water, 
etc.,  from  mines,  or  for  other  purposes;  —  called  also 
whim  gin,  and  whimsey. 

Whim  ghi  [Mining),  a.-vhxm.  See  Whim,  2.  —  Whim  shaft 
(Mining),  a  shaft  through  which  ore,  water,  etc.,  is  raised 
from  a  mine  by  means  of  a  whim. 

Syn.— Freak;  caprice;  whimsey;  fancy.  —  Whim, 
Freak,  Caprice.  Freak  denotes  an  impulsive,  incon- 
siderate change  of  mind,  as  by  a  child  or  a  lunatic. 
Whim  is  a  mental  eccentricity  due  to  peculiar  processes 
or  habits  of  thought.  Caprice  is  closely  allied  in  mean- 
ing to  freak,  but  implies  more  definitely  a  quality  of  will- 
fulness or  wantonness. 

Whim,  V.  i.  To  be  subject  to,  or  indulge  in,  whims; 
to  be  whimsical,  giddy,  or  freakish.     [R.]         Congreve. 

WhimTjrel  (hwTm'brel),  n.  [Cf.  Whimper.]  (Zool.) 
Any  one  of  several  species  of  small  curlews,  especially 
the  European  species  (Numenius  pfiseopus),  called  also 
jack  curlew,  half  curlew,  stone  curlew,  and  tang  whaup. 
See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Eudsonian,  or  Eskimo,  whlmbrel,  the  Hudsonian  curlew. 

Whimllng  (-ling),  n.     [Whim -\- -ling.]    One  given 
to  whims ;  hence,  a  weak,  chUdish  person ;  "a  child. 
Go.whimling,  and  fetch  two  or  three  grating  loaves.  Beau.  If  Fl. 

Whlm'my  (-my),  a.    Full  of  whims ;  whimsical. 

The  study  of  Rabbinical  Uterature  either  iinds  a  man  whim- 
my  or  makes  him  so.  Coleridge. 

Whim'per  (-per),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whimpered 
(-perd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Whimpering.]  [Cf.  Scot,  whim- 
mer,  G.  wimmern.]  To  cry  with  a  low,  whining,  broken 
voice  ;  to  whine ;  to  complain ;  as,  a  child  whimpers. 

Was  there  ever  yet  preacher  but  there  were  gainsayers  that 
spurned,  that  winced,  that  whimpered  against  him  ?      Latimer. 

Whim'per,  v.  t.    To  utter  in  a  low,  whining  tone. 

Whim'per,  n.  A  low,  whining,  broken  cry ;  a  low, 
whining  sound,  expressive  of  complaint  or  grief. 

Whim'per-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  whimpers. 

Whim'ple  (hwim'p'l),  V.  t.     See  Wimple. 

Whim'ple,  V.  i.    [Cf.  Whiffle.]   To  whiffle ;  to  veer. 

Whim'sey  I  (-zj^),  re.  /  pi.  Whimseys  (-zIz)  or  Whim- 

Whim'sy    )      sies  (-zTz).    [See  Whim.]    ,1.  A  whim; 

a  freak  ;  a  capricious  notion  ;  a  fanciful  or  odd  conceit. 

"  The  whimsies  of  poets  and  painters."  Ray. 

Men's  foUy,  whimsies,  and  inconstancy.  Swift. 

Mistaking  the  whimseys  of  a  feverish  brain  for  the  calm  reve- 
lations ot  truth.  Bancroft. 

2.  (Mining)  A  whim. 

Whim'sey,  v.  t.  To  fill  with  whimseys,  or  whims ; 
to  make  fantastic  ;  to  craze.     [R.] 

To  have  a  man's  brain  whimsied  with  his  wealth.   J.  Fletcher. 

Whlm'Si-cal    (hwIm'zT-kal),  a.     [From  Whimsey.] 

1.  Full  of,  or  characterized  by,  whims ;  actuated  by  a 
whim ;  having  peculiar  notions ;  queer  ;  strange ;  freak- 
ish.    '■'■  A.  whimsical  insult."  Macaulay. 

My  neighbors  call  me  whimsical.  Addison. 

2.  Odd  or  fantastic  in  appearance ;  quaintly  devised ; 
fantastic.     "  A  whimsical  chair.  "  Evelyn. 

Syn.  —  Quaint ;  capricious ;  fanciful ;  fantastic. 

Whim'si-cal'i-ty  (-kSl'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  or  state 
of  being  whimsical ;  whimsiealness. 

Whlm'si-cal-ly  (hwim'zi-kal-l^),  adv.  In  a  whim- 
sical manner ;  freakishly. 

Whim'si-cal-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
whimsical ;  freakishness ;  whimsical  disposition. 

Whim'sy  (-zy),  re.    A  whimsey. 

Whim'wham  (-hwam),  re.     [Formed  from  whim  by 
reduplication.]     1.  A  whimsical  thing ;  an  odd  device ; 
a  trifle  ;  a  trinket ;  a  gimcrack.     [R.] 
They  '11  puU  ye  all  to  pieces  for  your  whimwhams.  Beau,  tf  FL 

2.  A  whim,  or  whimsey ;  a  freak. 

Whin  (hwTn),  n.     [W.  chwyn  weeds,  a  single  weed.] 

1.  (Bot.)  (a)  Gorse;  furze.     See  Furze. 

Through  the  whins,  and  by  the  cairn.  Bums. 

(6)  Woad-waxen.  Gray. 

2.  Same  as  Whikstone.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Moor  whin,  or  Petty  whin  (Bot.),  a  low  prickly  shrub 
( Gen  ista  Anglica)  common  in  Western  Europe.  —  Whin 
bruiser,  a  machine  for  cutting  and  bruising  whin,  or  furze, 
to  feed  cattle  on.  —  Whin  sparrow  (Zool.),  the  hedge  spar- 
row. [Prov.  £reff.]  — Whin  thrush  (Zool.),  the  redwing. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Whin'ber-ry  (-ber-rj^),  n.  (Bot.)  The  English  bil- 
berry ;  —  so  called  because  it  grows  on  moors  among  the 
whins,  or  furze.  Dr.  Prior. 


Whln'chat'  (hwin'chSt'),  n.  [So  called  because  it  &». 
quents  whins.]  (Zo- 
ol.) A  small  warbler 
(Pralincola  rubetra) 
common  in  Europe ; 
—  called  also  whin- 
chacker,  whincheck, 
whin-clocharet. 

Whine  (hwin),  v.  i. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Whined 
(hwind) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Whihing.]  [OE. 
whinen,  AS.  hwlnan 
to  make   a  whistling. 


Whinchat. 


whizzing  sound ;  akin  to  Icel.  hvlna,  Sw.  hvina,  Dan. 
hvine,  and  probably  to  G.  wiehern  to  neigh,  OHG.  wihon, 
hweijon;  perhaps  of  imitative  origin.  Cf.  Whxnut,  v.  i.] 
To  utter  a  plaintive  cry,  as  some  animals ;  to  moan  with 
a  childish  noise  ;  to  oomplain,  or  to  tell  of  sorrow,  dis- 
tress, or  the  hke,  in  a  plaintive,  nasal  tone ;  hence,  to 
complain  or  to  beg  in  a  mean,  unmanly  way ;  to  moan 
basely.     "  TFAireire^  plovers. "  Spenser. 

The  hounds  were  .  .  .  staying  their  coming,  but  with  a  whin- 
ing accent,  craving  liberty.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ?  Shak. 

Whine,  V.  t.  To  utter  or  express  plaintively,  or  in  a 
mean,  unmanly  way ;  as,  to  whine  out  an  excuse. 

Whine,  n.  A  plaintive  tone ;  the  nasal,  childish  tone 
of  mean  complaint ;  mean  or  affected  complaint. 

Whin'er  (hwin'er),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
whines. 

Whinge  (hwinj),  v.  i.     To  whine.     [Scot.]       Burns. 

Whing'er  (hwing'er),  n.  [See  Whintaed.]  A  kind 
of  hanger  or  sword  used  as  a  knife  at  meals  and  as  a 
weapon.     [Scot.  &  Prov.  Eng.] 

The  chief  acknowledged  that  he  had  corrected  jer  with  his 
whinger.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Whin'ing-ly  (hwTn'Ing-ly),  adv.  In  a  whining  man- 
ner ;  in  a  tone  of  mean  complaint. 

Whin'ner  (hwln'ner),  «.  i.    To  whinny.     [Colloq.] 

Whin'ny  (-ny),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Whinnied  (-nid) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Whinnying.]  [From  Whine.]  To  utter 
the  ordinary  call  or  cry  of  a  horse ;  to  neigh. 

Whin'ny,  n. ;  pi.  Whinnies  (-nlz).  The  ordinary  cry 
or  call  of  a  horse  ;  a  neigh.  "  The  stately  horse  .  .  . 
stooped  with  a  lov/  whinny."  Tennyson. 

Whin'ny,  a.    Abounding  in  whin,  gorse,  or  furze. 
A  fine,  large,  whinny,  .  .  .  unimproved  common.    Sterne. 

Whin'OCk  (hwTn'iik),  re.  [Cf.  Scot,  whin,  quhene,  a 
few,  AS.  hwene,  hwiene,  a  little,  hwon  little,  few.  Cf, 
Wheen.]     The  small  pig  of  a  litter.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Whin'stone'  (-ston'),  re.  [Whin  +  stone;  cf.  Scot. 
quhynstane.]  A  provincial  name  given  in  England  to 
basaltic  rocks,  and  applied  by  miners  to  other  kinds  of 
dark-colored  unstratified  rocks  which  resist  the  point  of 
the  pick,  — for  example,  to  masses  of  chert.  Whin-dikes, 
and  whin-sills,  are  names  sometimes  given  to  veins  or 
beds  of  basalt. 

Whin'yard  (-yerd),  n.  [Cf .  Prov.  E.  &  Scot,  whin- 
gar,  whinger ;  perhaps  from  AS.  winn  contention,  war 
-f-  geard,  gyrd,  a  staff,  rod,  yard ;  or  cf .  AS.  hwlnan  to 
whistle,  E.  whine.]     1.  A  sword,  or  hanger.     [06^.] 

2.  [From  the  shape  of  the  bill.]  (Zool.)  (a)  The  shov» 
eler.     [Prov.  Eng.]    (b)  The  poachard.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Whip  (hwTp),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Whipped  (hwipt); 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Whipping.]  [OE.  whippen  to  overlay^ 
as  a  cord,  with  other  cords,  probably  akin  to  G.  &  D, 
wippen  to  shake,  to  move  up  and  down,  Sw.  vippa,  Dan, 
vippe  to  swing  to  and  fro,  to  shake,  to  toss  up,  and  L. 
vibrare  to  shake.  Cf.  Vibrate.]  1.  To  strike  with  a 
lash,  a  cord,  a  rod,  or  anything  slender  and  lithe;  to 
lash ;  to  beat ;  as,  to  whip  a  horse,  or  a  carpet. 

2.  To  drive  with  lashes  or  strokes  of  a  whip ;  to  cause 
to  rotate  by  lashing  with  a  cord  ;  as,  to  whip  a  top. 

3.  To  punish  with  a  whip,  scourge,  or  rod ;  to  flog ;  to 
beat ;  as,  to  whip  a  vagrant ;  to  whip  one  with  ttirty- 
niue  lashes  ;  to  whip  a  perverse  boy. 

Who,  for  false  quantities,  was  whipped  at  school.    Bryden. 

4.  To  apply  that  which  hurts  keenly  to ;  to  lash,  as 
with  sarcasm,  abuse,  or  the  like ;  to  apply  cutting  lan- 
guage to. 

They  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits.  Shak. 

5.  To  thrash ;  to  beat  out,  as  grain,  by  striking  ;  as, 
to  whip  wheat. 

6.  To  beat  (eggs,  cream,  or  the  like)  into  a  froth,  as 
with  a  whisk,  fork,  or  the  like. 

7.  To  conquer ;  to  defeat,  as  in  a  contest  or  game ;  to 
beat ;  to  surpass.     [Slang,  XJ.  S.] 

8.  To  overlay  (a  cord,  rope,  or  the  like)  with  other 
cords  going  round  and  round  it ;  to  overcast,  as  the  edge 
of  a  seam ;  to  wrap ;  —  often  with  about,  around,  or  over. 

Its  string  is  firmly  whipped  about  with  small  gut.    Jloxon, 

9.  To  sew  lightly ;  specifically,  to  form  (a  fabric)  into 
gathers  by  loosely  overcasting  the  rolled  edge  and  draw- 
ing up  the  thread ;  as,  to  whip  a  ruffle. 

In  half-wAj>j)erf  musUn  needles  useless  lie.  Gay. 

10.  To  take  or  move  by  a  sudden  motion  ;  to  jerk ;  to 
snatch ;  —  with  into,  out,  up,  off,  and  the  like. 

She,  in  a  hurry,  whips  up  her  darling  under  her  arm. 

L*Estrangb. 

Se  whips  out  his  pocketbook  every  moment,  and  writes  de. 

scriptions  of  everything  he  sees.  Walpole. 

11.  (Naut.)  (a)  To  hoist  or  purchase  by  means  of  a 
whip,  (b)  To  secure  the  end  of  (a  rope,  or  the  like) 
from  untwisting  by  overcasting  it  with  small  stuff. 

12.  To  fish  (a  body  of  water)  with  a  rod  and  artificial 
fly,  the  motion  being  that  employed  in  using  a  whip. 

Whipping  their  rough  surface  for  a  trout.    Emei-soru 

To  whip  in,  to  drive  in,  or  keep  from  scattering,  as 

hounds  in  a  hunt ;  hence,  to  collect,  or  to  keep  together, 

as  members  of  a  party,  or  the  like.  —  To  whip  the  cat. 

(a)  To  practice  extreme  parsimony.    [Prov.  Eng.]  Forby. 

(b)  To  go  from  house  to  house  working  by  the  day,  as 
itinerant  tailors  and  carpenters  do.    [Prov.  &  U.  S.] 
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Whip  (hvvTp),  V.  i.  To  move  nimbly  ;  to  start  or  turn 
suddenly  and  do  something ;  to  whisk ;  as,  he  ivhipped 
around  the  corner. 

With  speed  from  thence  he  whipped.       SacbvUle^ 

Two  friends,  travehug  togetlier,  met  a  bear  upon  the  way  ; 
the  one  whips  up  a  tree,  and  the  other  throws  himself  flat  upon 
the  ground.  L' Estrange. 

Whip,  n.  [OE.  mhippe.  See  Whip,  v.  <.]  1.  An  in- 
strument for  driving  horses  or  other  animals,  or  for  cor- 
rection, consisting  usually  of  a  lash  attached  to  a  handle, 
or  of  a  handle  and  lash  so  combined  as  to  form  a  flexible 
rod.     "  [A]  «oA?^'s  lash."  Chaucer. 

In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  ivkip^  with  which  he  is  supposed 
to  drive  the  horses  of  the  sun,  Addison. 

2.  A  coachman ;  a  driver  of  a  carriage ;  as,  a  good 
whip.  Beaconsfield. 

3.  (Mach.)  (a)  One  of  the  arms  or  frames  of  a  wind- 
mill, on  which  the  sails  are  spread.  (6)  The  length  of 
the  arm  reckoned  from  the  shaft. 

4.  (Naut.)  (a)  A  small  tackle  with  a  single  rope,  used 
to  hoist  light  bodies.  (6)  The  long  pennant.  See  Pen- 
nant (a). 

5.  A  huntsman  who  whips  in  the  hounds ;  whipper-in. 

6.  (Eng.  Politics)  (a)  A  person  (as  a  member  of  Par- 
liament) appointed  to  enforce  party  discipline,  and  secure 
the  attendance  of  the  members  of  a  Parliamentary  party 
at  any  important  session,  especially  when  their  votes  are 
needed.  (6)  A  call  made  upon  members  of  a  Parliamen- 
tary party  to  be  in  their  places  at  a  given  time,  as  when 
a  vote  is  to  be  taken. 

Whip  and  spur,  with  the  utmost  haste.  —  Whip  crane, 
or  Whip  piu-chase,  a  simple  form  of  crane  having  a  small 
drum  from  which  the  load  is  suspended,  turned  by  pull- 
ing on  a  rope  wound  around  a  larger  drum  on  the  same 
axle.  —  Whip  gin.  See  Gin  block,  under  5th  Gin.  —  Whip 
grafting.  See  under  Gkafting,  —  Whip  hand,  the  hand 
with  which  the  whip  is  used ;  hence,  advantage ;  mas- 
tery ;  as,  to  have  or  get  the  whip  hand  of  a  person.  Dry- 
den. —Whip  ray  (Zo'dl.),  the  European  eagle  ray.  See 
under  Ray.  —  Whip  roll  (  Weaving),  a  roll  or  bar,  behind 
the  reeds  in  a  loom,  on  which  the  warp  threads  rest.  — 
Whip  scorpion  (Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of 
arachnids  belonging  to  Thelypho- 
nus  and  allied  genera.  They  some- 
what resemble  true  scorpions,  but 
have  a  long,  slender  bristle,  or 
lashlike  organ,  at  the  end  of  the 
body,  instead  of  a  sting.  —  Whip 
snake  {Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  various 
species  of  slender  snakes.  Specific- 
ally :  (a)  A  bright  green  South 
American  tree  snake  (PhUodryas 
viridissimits)  having  a  long  and 
slender  body.  It  is  not  venomous. 
Called  also  emerald  whip  snake. 
(6)  The  coachwhip  snake. 

Whip'cord'  (-k8rd'),  n.  A  kind 
of  hard-twisted  or  braided  cord, 
sometimes  used  for  making  whip- 
lashes. 

Whlp'gralt'  (hwip'graff ),  V.  t. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Whipgrafted  ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Whipqraptino.]     To 
graft  by  cutting  the  scion  and  stoek  in  a  certain  man- 
ner.   See  Whip  grafting,  under  Grafting. 

Whlp'Iash'  (-ISsh'),  n.  The  lash  of  a  whip,  —  usu- 
ally made  of  thongs  of  leather,  or  of  cords,  braided  or 
twisted. 

Whip'pa-ree'  (-pa-re'),  «■  {Zodl.)  (a)  A  large  sting 
ray  (Dasybatis,  or  Trygon,  Sayi)  native  of  the  Southern 
United  States.  It  is  destitute  of  large  spines  on  the  body 
and  tail.  (6)  A  large  sting  ray  {Rhinoptera  bonasus,  or 
,R.  quadriloba)  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States. 
Its  snout  appears  to  be  four-lobed  when  viewed  in  front, 
whence  it  is  also  called  cow-nosed  ray. 

Whlp'per  (hwip'per),  n.  1.  One  who  whips ;  espe- 
cially, an  officer  who  inflicts  the  penalty  of  legal  whipping. 

2.  One  who  raises  coal  or  merchandise  with  a  tackle 
from  a  ship's  hold.     [JEng.'] 

3.  {Spinning)  A  kind  of  simple  willow. 
Whlp'per-in'  (-in'),  n.     X.  A  huntsman  who  keeps 

the  hounds  from  wandering,  and  whips  them  in,  if  nec- 
essary, to  the  line  of  chase. 

2.  Hence,  one  who  enforces  the  discipline  of  a  party, 
and  urges  the  attendance  and  support  of  the  members 
on  all  necessary  occasions. 

Whip'per-snap'per  (-snap'per),  n.  A  diminutive,  in- 
significant, or  presumptuous  person.  [CoMog.l  "  Little 
wliipper snappers  like  you."  T.  Hughes. 

Whlp'ping  (-pTng),  a.  &  n.  from  Whip,  v. 

Whipping  post,  a  post  to  which  offenders  are  tied,  to  be 
legally  whipped. 

Whlp'ple-tree'  (-p'l-tre'),  n.  [See  Whip,  and  cf. 
Whiffletree.]  1.  The  pivoted  or  swinging  bar  to  which 
the  traces,  or  tugs,  of  a  harness  are  fastened,  and  by 
which  a  carriage,  a  plow,  or  other  implement  or  vehicle, 
is  drawn  ;  a  whiffletree ;  a  swingletree ;  a  singletree. 
See  Singletree. 

[People]  cut  their  own  whippleiree  in  the  woodlot.    Emerson. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  cornel  tree.  Chaucer. 

Whip'-poor-will' (-poor-wTP),  ra.    (^ooZ.)  An  Amer- 
ican bird  [Antrostomus  vociferus)  al- 
lied to  the  nighthawk 
and  goatsucker; 
called  in 
iiaitation  of 


Whip  Scorpion  {Thely- 
phonus  cavdatus'). 


Whip-poor-will. 


the  peculiar  notes  which  it  utters  in  the  evening.   [Writ- 
ten also  ichippowil.] 

Whip'saw'  (hwTp'sa'),  n.  A  saw  for  dividing  timber 
lengthwise,  usually  set  iu  a  frame,  and  worked  by  two 
persons  ;  also,  a  fret  saw. 

Whip'-shaped'  (-shapf),  a.  Shaped  like  the  lash  of 
a  whip  ;  long,  slender,  round,  and  tapering  ;  as,  a  whip- 
shaped  root  or  stem. 

Whlp'Staff  (-staf),  n.  (Naut.)  A  bar  attached  to 
the  tiller,  for  convenience  in  steering. 

Whip'stalk'  (-stak'),  n.     A  whipstock. 

Whip'ster  (-ster),  re.  [Whip -\- -ster.']  A  nimble  lit- 
tle fellow ;  a  whippersnapper. 

Every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword.  Shah. 

Whip'Stick'  (-stik'),  n.     Whip  handle  ;  whipstock. 

Whip'StitCh'  (-stich'),  n.  1.  A  tailor ;  —  so  called  in 
contempt. 

2.  Anything  hastily  put  or  stitched  together ;  hence, 
a  hasty  composition,     [i?.]  Dry  den. 

3.  {Agric.)  The  act  or  process  of  whipstitching. 
Whip'Stitch',  V.  t.     (Agric.)  To  rafter;  to  plow  in 

ridges,  as  laud.     lEng.'] 

Whip'stock'  (-stok'),  n.  The  rod  or  handle  to  which 
the  lash  of  a  whip  is  fastened. 

Whipt  (hwTpt),  i7np.  &p.  p.  of  Whip,     Whipped. 

Whip'-tom'-kel'ly  (hwip'tora'kSl'ly),  n.  [So  called 
in  imitation  of  its  notes.]  (Zool.)  A  vireo  (Ficeo  altilo- 
quus)  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  Florida; — called 
also  black-whiskered  vireo. 

Whip'worm'  (hwTp'wQrm'),  n.     [So  called  from  its 
shape.]       (Zool.)    A    nematode    worm 
( Trichocephalus  dispar)  often  found  par-  )—^^=^ 

asitic  in  the  human  intestine.  Its  body  J^^^g 
is  thickened  posteriorly,  but  is  very  ^^^^^M? 
long  and  threadlike  anteriorly.  ^^^^^^t 

Whir  (hwer),  V.  i.      limp.  &  p.  p.  =^^^^E5 
Whirred    (hwerd) ;  p.   pr.   &    vb.    n.  ^^^^^^B 
Whirring.]     [Perhaps  of  imitative  ori-  ^^^^^^& 
gin  ;  cf .  D.  hvirre  to  whirl,  and  E.  hitrr,  ^^^^^^^S^ 
htirry,  whirl.    V16.]     To  whirl  round,  j^^^^C" 
or  revolve,  with  a  whizzing  noise  ;  to  fly  j^^gy 
or  move  quickly  with  a  buzzing  or  whiz-  ^^B~ 
zing  sound ;  to  whiz.  ~ 

The   partridge   bursts  away  on  whirring 
wings.  Beattie. 

Whir,  V.  t.    [See  Whib  to  whiz.]    To 
hurry  along  with  a  whizzing  sound.  [iJ.] 

This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm. 

Whirring  me  from  my  friends.  Shah. 

Whir,  n.     A    buzzing    or    whizzing       whipworm, 
sound  produced  by  rapid  or  whirling  mo-    jj^j^^  mniih  en- 
tion ;  as,  the  whir  of  a  partridge  ;  the  larged.'  s  Spicule, 
whir  of  a  spinning  wheel. 

Whirl  (hwerl),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whirled  (hwerld) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Whirling,]  [OE.  whirlen,  probably  from 
the  Scand. ;  cf.  Icel.  &  Sw.  hvirfla,  Dan.  hvirvle  ;  akin 
to  D.  wervelen,  G.  wirbeln,  f  req.  of  the  verb  seen  in  Icel. 
hverfa  to  turn.  \i.6.  See  Wharf,  and  cf.  Warble, 
Whorl.]  1.  To  turn  round  rapidly ;  to  cause  to  rotate 
with  velocity ;  to  make  to  revolve. 

He  whirls  his  sword  around  without  delay.      Bryden. 

2.  To  remove  or  carry  quickly  with,  or  as  with,  a  re- 
volving motion ;  to  snatch  ;  to  hurry.  Chaucer. 
See,  see  the  chariot,  and  those  rushing  wheels, 
That  whirled  the  prophet  up  at  Chebar  flood.     Milton. 
The  passionate  heart  of  the  poet  is  whirVd  into  folly.   Tennyson. 

Whirl,  V.  i.     1.  To  be  turned  round  rapidly  ;  to  move 

round  with  velocity ;   to  revolve  or  rotate  with  great 

speed ;  to  gyrate.     "  The  whirling  year  vainly  my  dizzy 

eyes  pursue."  J.  H.  Neivman. 

The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about.     Vryden. 

2.  To  move  hastily  or  swiftly. 

But  whirled  away  to  shun  his  hateful  sight,    Dryden. 

Whirl,  n,  [Cf.  Dan.  hvirvel,  Sw.  hvirfvel,  Icel,  hvir- 
fill  the  crown  of  the  head,  G,  wirbel  whirl,  crown  of  the 
head,  D.  wervel.  See  Whirl,  v.  <.]  1.  A  turning  with 
rapidity  or  velocity ;  rapid  rotation  or  circumvolution  ; 
quick  gyration ;  rapid  or  confusing  motion ;  as,  the 
whirl  of  a  top  ;  the  whirl  of  a  wheel.  "  In  no  breathless 
whirl.''''  J.  tl.  Newman. 

The  rapid  . . .  whirl  of  things  here  below  interrujjts  not  the 
inviolable  rest  and  calmness  ot  the  noble  beings  above.      South. 

2.  Anything  that  moves  with  a  whirling  motion. 

He  saw  Falmouth  under  gray,  iron  skies,  and  whirls  of  March 
dust,  Carhjle. 

3.  A  revolving  hook  used  in  twisting,  as  the  hooked 
spindle  of  a  rope  machine,  to  which  the  threads  to  be 
twisted  are  attached. 

4.  (Bot.  &  Zo'dl.)  A  whorl.    See  Whorl. 
Whlrl'a-bOUt'  (-a-bo«t'),  n.    Something  that  whirls  or 

turns  about  in  a  rapid  manner  ;  a  whirligig. 

WhlrlObat'  (-bSt'),  n.    Anything  moved  with  a  whirl, 
as  preparatory  for  a  blow,  or  to  augment  the  force  of  it ; 
—  applied  by  poets  to  the  cestus  of  ancient  boxers. 
Tlie  tvhirlhat  and  tlic  rapid  race  shall  bo 
Reserved  for  Ca;sar.  Dryden. 

Whirl'— Wast'  (-blasf),  n.     A  whirling  blast  of  wind. 
A  whirl-ijlast  from  behind  tlie  hill,     Wordsworth. 

Whirl'bone' (-bou'),  n.  (Anat.)  («)  The  buckle  bone, 
[Obs.]    (b)  The  patella,  or  kneop.an,    [Ote,]   Ainsworth. 

Whlrl'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  whirls, 

Whirl'i-COte  (-I-kot),  n.  An  open  car  or  chariot. 
[Obs.-\ 

Of  old  time  coaches  were  not  known  in  this  island,  hut  char- 
iots, or  whirl Icofes.  Stotr. 

Whirl'i-glg  (-gtg),  n.  [  Whirl  -\-  gig.-]  1.  A  child's 
toy,  spun  or  whirled  around  like  a  wheel  upon  an  axis, 
or  like  a  top.  Johnson. 

2.  Anything  which  whirls  around,  or  in  which  persons 
or  things  are  wliirled  about,  as  a  frame  with  seats  or 
wooden  horses. 

With  a  whirligig  of  jubilant  mosquitoes  spinning  about  each 
head.  O.  W.  Cable. 


Whirligig  (  Gyrinvs  ho- 
j-ealis).  a  imago  ;  6 
Larva.    Nat.  size. 


Whirling  Table, 

a  Footboard  ;  b  Wheel ;  c  Pulley  ; 

dAim;  e/ Uprights, 


3,  A  mediaeval  instrument  for  punishing  petty  offend- 
ers, being  a  kind  of  wooden  cage  turning  on  a  pivot,  in 
which  the  offender  was  whirled  round  with  great  velocity. 

4,  (Zo'dl. )  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  beetles  belonging  to  Gy- 
rinus  and  allied  genera.  The  body 
is  firm,  oval  or  boatlike  in  form, 
and  usually  dark  colored  with  a 
bronzeiike  luster.  These  beetles 
live  mostly  on  the  surface  of  water, 
and  move  about  with  great  celer- 
ity in  a  gyrating,  or  circular,  man- 
ner, but  they  are  also  able  to  dive 
and  swim  rapidly.  The  larva  is 
aquatic.  Called  also  weaver,  whirl- 
wig,  and  whirlwig  beetle. 

Whirl'ing  (hwerl'Ing),  a.  &  n. 
from  Whirl,  v.  I. 

Whirling  table,  (a)  (Physics)  An  apparatus  provided 
with  one  or  more  re- 
volving disks,  with 
weights,  pulleys,  and 
other  attachments, 
for  illustrating  the 
phenomena  and  laws 
of  centrifugal  force, 
and  the  like,  (6)  A 
potter's  wheel. 

Whirl'pit'(-pTt'), 
n.  A  whirlpool. 
[Obs.]  "  Raging 
whirlpits."  Sandys. 

Whirl'pOOl'  (-pool'),  re.  1,  An  eddy  or  vortex  of  wa- 
ter ;  a  place  in  a  body  of  water  where  the  water  moves 
round  in  a  circle  so  as  to  produce  a  depression  or  cavity 
in  the  center,  into  which  floating  objects  may  be  drawn  ; 
any  body  of  water  having  a  more  or  less  circular  motion 
caused  by  its  flowing  in  an  irregular  chaimel,  by  the  com- 
ing together  of  opposing  currents,  or  the  like. 

2.  A  sea  monster  of  the  whale  kind.   [Obs.']  Spenser. 

The  Indian  Sea  breedeth  the  most  and  the  biggest  fishes  that 
are  ;  among  which  the  whales  and  iyAzr/poofe,  called  "  balajnje," 
take  upinlengthasmuchas  four  .  .  .  arpeuts  of  land.  Holland. 

Whirl'wlg'  (-Wig'),  re.  [Cf.  Earwig.]  (Zq'61.)  A 
whirligig. 

Whirl'wind'  (-wind'),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  hvirfilvindr,  Sw. 
hvirfvelvind,  Dan.  hvirvelvind,  G.  wirbehoind.  See 
Whirl,  and  Wind,  n.]  1.  A  violent  windstorm  of  limited 
extent,  as  the  tornado,  characterized  by  an  inward  spiral 
motion  of  the  air  with  an  upward  current  in  the  center ;  a 
vortex  of  air.  It  usually  has  a  rapid  progressive  motion. 
The  swift  dark  whirlwind  that  uproots  the  woods 
And  drowns  the  villages,  Bryant. 

(l^p°*  Some  meteorologists  apply  the  word  whirlwind  to 
the  larger  rotary  storms  also,  such  as  cyclones. 

2.  Fig.  :  A  body  of  objects  sweeping  violently  onward. 
"  The  whirlwind  of  hounds  and  hunters,"        Macaulay. 

Whlr'ry  (hwer'ry),  V.  i.     To  whir.     [Obs.] 

Whir'tle  (-t'l),  n.  (Mech.)  A  perforated  steel  die 
through  which  wires  or  tubes  are  drawn  to  form  them. 

Whisk  (hwisk),  re.  [See  Whist,  re.]  A  game  at  cards ; 
whist.     [Obs.]  Taylor  (1630). 

Whisk,  re.  [Probably  for  tuish,  and  of  Scand.  origin ; 
cf.  Icel.  visk  a  wisp ;  akin  to  Dan.  visk,  Sw.  viska,  D. 
wisch,  OHG.  wise,  G.  wisch.  See  Wisp.]  1.  The  act  of 
whisking  ;  a  rapid,  sweeping  motion,  as  of  something 
light ;  a  sudden  motion  or  quick  puff. 

This  first  sad  luhisk 
Takes  off  thy  dukedom  ;  thou  art  but  an  earl.     J.  Fletcher. 

2.  A  small  bunch  of  grass,  straw,  twigs,  hair,  or  the 
like,  used  for  a  brush ;  hence,  a  brush  or  small  besom, 
as  of  broom  com. 

3.  A  small  culinary  instrument  made  of  wire,  or  the 
like,  for  whisking  or  beating  eggs,  cream,  etc.        Boyle. 

4.  A  kind  of  cape,  forming  part  of  a  woman's  dress. 

My  wife  in  her  new  lace  lahisk.  Pepys. 

5.  An  impertinent  fellow.     [Prov.  Eng.]     Halliwell. 

6.  A  plane  used  by  coopers  for  evening  chines. 
Whisk,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whisked  (hwiskt) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  Whisking.]  [Cf.  Dan.  viske,  Sw.  viska,  G. 
wischen,  D.  rvisschen.  See  Whisk,  n.]  1.  To  sweep, 
brush,  or  agitate,  with  a  light,  rapid  motion  ;  as,  to 
whisk  dust  from  a  table;  to  u-hisk  the  white  of  eggs 
into  a  froth. 

2.  To  move  with  a  quick,  sweeping  motion. 
He  that  walks  in  gray,  ivhishing  his  riding  rod,    J.  Fletcher. 

1  beg  she  would  not  impale  worms,  nor  whisk  carp  out  of  one- 
element  into  another,  ii'alpole. 

Whisk,  V  i.  To  move  nimbly  and  with  velocity ;  to 
make  a  sudden  agile  movement. 

Whisk'er  (-er),  re.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
whisks,  or  moves  with  a  quick,  sweeping  motion. 

2.  Formerly,  the  hair  of  the  upper  lip ;  a  mustache ; 
—  usually  in  the  plural. 

Hoary  ichiskers  and  a  forky  beard.  Pope. 

3.  pi.  That  part  of  the  beard  which  grows  upon  the 
sides  of  the  face,  or  upon  the  chin,  or  upon  both ;  as, 
side  whiskers  ;  chin  whiskers. 

4.  A  hair  of  the  beard. 

5.  One  of  the  long,  projecting  hairs  growing  at  the 
sides  of  the  mouth  of  a  cat,  or  other  animal. 

6.  pi.  (Naui.)  Iron  rods  e.\teiKling  on  either  side  of 
the  bowsprit,  to  spread,  or  guy  out,  the  stays,  etc. 

WhiSk'ered  (-erd),  a.  1,  Formed  into  whiskers ;  fur- 
nished with  whiskers ;  having  or  wearing  whiskers. 

Our  forefathers,  a  grave,  whiskered  race.        Cowper. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  Having  elongated  hairs,  feathers,  or  bris- 
tles on  the  cheeks. 

The  whi.ikcrcd  vermin  race.  Grainger. 

Whisk'er-less  (-er-16s),  a.    Being  without  whiskers. 

WhiS'ket  (hwTs'kBt),  re,  [Cf,  Wisket,]  1,  A  basket; 
esp.,  a  straw  provender  basket.  [Prov.  Eng.]  ITalliwell. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  small  lathe  tor  turning  wooden  pins. 
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WhlsOiey  (hwis'ky),  n.    Same  as  WmsKT,  a  liquor. 

Wltls'key,  I  n.  ;   pi.  Whiskeys  (-kiz)  or  Whiskies. 

Whls'ky,  I  [See  Whisk,  v.  i.  &  n.]  A  liglit  car- 
riage built  for  rapid  motion  ;  —  called  also  tim-whiskey. 

WhiSk'ln  (hwisk'in),  n.  A  shallow  drinking  bowl. 
{Prov.  Eng.']  Ray. 

Whisk'ing,  a.     1.  Sweeping  along  lightly. 

2.  Large;  great.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Whis'ky    I  (hwis'ky),  n.     [Ir.   or  Gael,  uisge  water 

Whls'key  (  (perhaps  akin  to  E.  wash,  water)  in 
uisgeliealha  whiskey,  properly,  water  of  life.  Cf .  Usque- 
baugh.] An  into.xicating  liquor  distilled  from  grain, 
potatoes,  etc.,  especially  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
United  States.  In  the  United  States,  whisky  is  generally 
distilled  from  maize,  rye,  or  wheat,  but  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  it  is  often  made  from  malted  barley. 

Bourbon  wMeiy,  corn  whisky  made  In  Bourbon  County, 
Kentucky.  —  Crooked 
whisky.  See  under 
Ckooked.  —  Whisky 
Jack  (Zoo!.),  the  Can- 
ada jay  (Peri.^oreus 
Canadensis'!.  It  is 
noted  for  its  fearless 
and  familiar  habits 
when  it  frequents 
the  camps  of  lumber- 
men in  the  winter  sea- 
eon.  Its  color  is  dull 
grayish  blue,  lighter 
beneatli.  Called  also 
moose  bird. 

Whis '  ky  -  fled    1  (hwTs'ky-fid),  a.     [  Whisky  +  -/)/.] 

Whis '  key  -  fled  )  Drunk  with  whisky ;  intoxicated. 
lJfIumo7-ous']  Thackeray. 

Whlsp  (hwTsp),  n.    See  Wisp. 

Whisp,  n.    (Zool.)  A  flock  of  snipe. 

Whis'per  (hwTs'per),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whispered 
(-perd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Whispemng.]  [AS.  hwisprian  ; 
akin  to  G.  iinspem,  wispeln,  OHG.  hwispnlon,  Icel. 
hrlskra,  Sw.  hviska,  Dan.  hviske  ;  of  imitative  origin.  Cf . 
Whistle.]  1.  To  speak  softly,  or  under  the  breath,  so 
as  to  be  heard  only  by  one  near  at  hand  ;  to  utter  words 
without  sonant  breath  ;  to  talk  without  that  vibration  in 
the  larynx  which  gives  sonorous,  or  vocal,  sound.  See 
Whisper,  n. 

2.  To  make  a  low,  sibilant  sound  or  noise. 

Tlie  lioUoiv,  whisperirtfj  breeze.  Thomson. 

3.  To  speak  with  suspicion,  or  timorous  caution ;  to 
converse  in  whispers,  as  in  secret  plotting. 

All  that  hate  me  whisper  together  again;;t  me.     Ps.  xli.  7. 
Whis'per,  v.  i.    1.  To  utter  in  a  low  and  nonvocal 
tone ;  to  say  under  the  breath ;  hence,  to  mention  pri- 
vately and  confidentially,  or  in  a  whisper. 

They  might  buzz  and  whisper  it  one  to  another.    Bentley. 
%.  To  address  in  a  whisper,  or  low  voice.    {^Archaic] 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear.  Shak. 

Where  gentlest  breezes  whisper  souls  distressed.  Kehle. 
3.  To  prompt  secretly  or  cautiously ;  to  inform  pri- 
vately. [Obs.\  "  He  came  to  whisper  Wolsey."  Sliuk. 
Whis'per,  n.  1.  A  low,  soft,  sibHaut  voice  or  utter- 
ance, which  can  be  heard  only  by  those  near  at  hand  ; 
voice  or  utterance  that  employs  only  breath  sound  with- 
out tone,  friction  against  the  edges  of  the  vocal  cords 
and  arytenoid  cartilages  taking  the  place  of  the  vibration 
of  the  cords  that  produces  tone  ;  sometimes,  in  a  limited 
sense,  the  sound  produced  by  such  friction  as  distin- 
guished from  breath  sound  made  by  friction  against  parts 
of  the  mouth.  See  Voice,  m.,  2,  and  Guide  to  Pronunci- 
ation, §§  5,  153,  154. 

The  inward  voice  or  whisper  can  not  give  a  tone.    Bacon. 
Solt  ivhispers  through  the  assembly  went.         Drr/den. 

2.  A  cautious  or  timorous  speech.  South. 

3.  Something  communicated  in  secret  or  by  whisper- 
ing ;  a  suggestion  or  insinuation. 

4.  A  low,  BibUant  sound.  "The  whispers  of  the 
leaves."  Tennyson. 

Whis'per-er  (-er),  n.     1.  One  who  whispers. 

2.  A  tattler ;  one  who  tells  secrets ;  a  conveyer  of  intel- 
ligence secretly  ;  hence,  a  backbiter ;  oue  who  slanders 
secretly.  Prov.  xvi.  28. 

Whis'per-lng,  a.  &  n.  from  Whisper,  v.  t. 

Whispering  gallery,  or  Whispering  dome,  one  of  such  a 
form  that  sounds  produced  in  certain  parts  of  it  are  con- 
centrated by  reflection  from  the  walls  to  another  part,  so 
that  whispers  or  feeble  sounds  are  audible  at  a  much 
greater  distance  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Whis'per-sng-ly,  adv.  In  a  whisper,  or  low  voice ; 
in  a  whispering  manner ;  with  whispers.  Tennyson. 

Whis'per-ous-ly  (-us-ly),  adv.    Wliisperingly.     [ie.] 

Whist  (hwist),  interj.  [Cf.  G.  st!  pst!  bst!  V43. 
Cf .  Hist.]     Be  silent ;  be  still ;  hush ;  silence. 

Whist,  n.  [From  Whist,  interj.^  A  certain  game 
at  cards ;  —  so  called  because  it  requires  silence  and  close 
attention.  It  is  played  by  four  persons  (those  who  sit 
opposite  each  other  being  partners)  with  a  complete  pack 
of  fifty-two  cards.  Each  player  has  thirteen  cards,  and 
when  these  are  played  out,  the  hand  is  finished,  and  the 
cards  are  again  shuffled  and  distributed. 

m^^"  Points  are  scored  for  the  tricks  taken  in  excess  of 
six,  and  for  the  honors  held.  In  lonij  whi.-it,  now  seldom 
played,  ten  points  make  the  game ;  in  short  whist,  now 
usually  played  in  England,  five  points  make  the  game. 
In  America?!  whist,  so-called,  honors  are  not  counted, 
and  seven  points  by  tricks  make  the  game. 

Whist,  V.  t.  [From  Whist,  interj."]  To  hush  or  si- 
lence.    [06s.]  Spenser. 

Whist,  V.  i.  To  be  or  become  sUent  or  stUl ;  to  be 
hushed  or  mute,     [i?.]  Surrey. 

Whist,  a.     [Properly  p.  p.  of  whist,  v.]    Not  speak- 
ing ;   not  making  a  noise  ;   silent ;   mute ;   still ;   quiet. 
"  So  whist  and  dead  a  silence.'"  Sir  J.  Harrington. 
The  -winds,  with  ■wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  waters  kissed.  Milton. 

C^^  This  adjective  generally  follows  its  noun,  or  is 
used  predicatively. 


Whis'tle  (hwTs"l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whistled 
(-'Id) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Whistling  (-ling).]  [AS.  hwis- 
tlian  ;  akin  to  Sw.  hvissla,  Dan.  hvisle,  Icel.  hvlsla  to 
whisper,  and  E.  whisper.  V43.  See  Whisper.]  1.  To 
make  a  kind  of  musical  sound,  or  series  of  sounds,  by 
forcing  the  breath  through  a  small  orifice  formed  by  con- 
tracting the  lips ;  also,  to  emit  a  similar  sound,  or  series 
of  notes,  from  the  mouth  or  beak,  as  birds. 

The  weary  plowman  leaves  tlie  task  of  dey, 

And,  trudging  homeward,  whistles  on  the  way.        Gay. 

2.  To  make  a  shrill  sound  with  a  wind  or  steam  in- 
strument, somewhat  like  that  made  with  the  lips ;  to 
blow  a  sharp,  shrill  tone. 

3.  To  sound  shrill,  or  like  a  pipe  ;  to  make  a  sharp, 
shrill  sound  ;  as,  a  bullet  whistles  through  the  air. 

The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar.       Pope. 
Whis'tle,  V.  i.     1.  To  form,  utter,  or  modulate  by 
whistling ;  as,  to  whistle  a  tune  or  an  air. 
2.  To  send,  signal,  or  call  by  a  whistle, 
lie  elianccd  to  miss  his  dog  ;  we  stood  still  till  he  had  n-his- 
tle'l  him  up.  Addison. 

To  whistle  off.    (a)  To  dismiss  by  a  whistle  ;  —  a  term  in 
hawking.    "  As  a  long-winged  hawk,  when  he  is  first 
whistled  off  the  &st,  mounts  oAoit."  Burton.    (6)  Hence, 
in  general,  to  turn  loose  ;  to  abandon  ;  to  dismiss. 
I  'Id  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind 
To  prey  at  fortune.  Shak. 

IJ^^  "  A  hawk  seems  to  have  been  usually  sent  off  in 
this  way,  against  the  wind  when  sent  in  search  of  prey  ; 
7vith  or  down  the  wind,  when  turned  loose,  and  aban- 
doned." Nares. 
Whis'tle,  n.  [AS.  hwistle  a  pipe,  flute,  whistle.  See 
Whistle,  v.  i.~]  1.  A  sharp,  shrill,  more  or  less  musical 
sound,  made  by  forcing  the  breath  through  a  small  ori- 
fice of  the  lips,  or  through  an  instrument  which  gives 
a  similar  sound ;  the  sound  used  by  a  sportsman  in  call- 
ing his  dogs ;  the  shrill  note  of  a  bird ;  as,  the  sharp 
whistle  of  a  boy,  or  of  a  boatswain's  pipe  ;  the  blackbird's 
mellow  whistle. 

Might  we  but  hear 

The  folded  flocks,  penned  in  their  wattled  cotes,  .  .  . 

Or  whistle  from  the  lodge.  Milton. 

The  countryman  could  not  forbear  smiling,  .  .  .  and  by  that 

means  lost  his  whistle.  Spectator. 

They  fear  his  whistle,  and  forsake  the  seas.      Dryden. 

2.  The  shriU  sound  made  by  wind  passing  among 
trees  or  through  crevices,  or  that  made  by  a  bullet,  or 
the  like,  passing  rapidly  through  the  air ;  the  shrill  noise 
(much  used  as  a  signal,  etc.)  made  by  steam  or  gas  escap- 
ing through  a  small  orifice,  or  impinging  against  the  edge 
of  a  metallic  bell  or  cup. 

3.  An  instrument  in  which  gas  or  steam  forced  into  a 
cavity,  or  against  a  thin  edge,  produces  a  sound  more  or 
less  like  that  made  by  one  who  whistles  through  the 
compressed  lips ;  as,  a  child's  whistle ;  a  boatswain's 
whistle;  a  steam  whistle  (see  Steam  whistle,  under  Steam). 

The  bells  she  jingled,  and  the  whistle  blew.         Poi^e. 

4.  The  mouth  and  throat ;  —  so  called  as  being  the  or- 
gans of  whistling.     [CoUoq.'] 

So  was  her  jolly  whistle  well  ywet.  Chaucer. 

Let 's  drink  the  other  cup  to  wet  our  whistles.     Walton. 
Whistle  duck  i,Zodl.),  the  American  golden-eye. 
Whls'tle-flsh'  (-fish'),  n.    {Zool.)  A  gossat,  or  reck- 
ling ;  —  called  also  whistler,  three-bearded  rockling,  sea 
loach,  and  sorghe^ 

Whis'tler  (-ler%  re.  [AS.  hiuistlere.]  1.  One  who, 
or  that  wliich,  whistles,  or  produces  a  whisthng  sound. 

2.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  ring  ousel.  (J)  The  widgeon. 
[Prov.  Eng."}  (c)  The  golden-eye.  (rf)  The  golden 
plover  and  the  gray  plover. 

3.  (Zool.)  The  hoary,  or  northern,  marmot  {Arctomys 
pruinosus). 

4.  (Zool.)  The  whistlefish. 

Whis'tle- wing'  (-'l-wing'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  American 
golden-eye. 

Whis'tle-WOOd' (-wo5d'),  K.  (Bot.)  The  moosewood, 
or  striped  maple.     See  Maple. 

Whls'tUng  (-Hng),  a.  &  n.  from  Whistle,  v. 

Whistling  buoy.  (.Naut.)  See  under  Buoy. — Whistling 
coot  (Zool.),  the  American  black  scoter.  —Whistling  Dick. 
(Zool.)  (a)  An  Australian  shrike  thrush  (Colluricincla 
.'Selbii).  (i)  The  song  thrush.  [Prov.  £m<7.]  — Whistling 
duck.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  golden-eye.  (b)  A  tree  duck. — 
Whistling  eagle  (Zool.),  a  small  Australian  eagle  (Halias- 
tur  sphejiurus); — called  also  whistling  Imwk,  and  little 
swamp  eagle.  —Whistling  plover.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  golden 
plover,  (b)  The  black-bellied,  or  gray,  plover.  —  Whis- 
tling snips  (Zool.),  the  American  woodcock.  —  Whistling 
swan.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  European  whooper  swan  ;  — called 
also  wild  swan,  and  elk.  (b)  An  American  swan  (Olor 
Colurnbianus).  See  under  Swan.  —Whistling  teal  (Zool.), 
a  tree  duck,  as  Dendrocygna  awsuree  of  India.  —  Whis- 
tling thrush.  (Zool.)  (a)  Any  one  of  several  species  of 
singing  birds  of  the  genus  Myiovhonus,  native  of  Asia, 
AustraUa,  and  the  East  Indies.  They  are  generally  black, 
glossed  with  blue,  and  have  a  patch  of  bright  blue  on 
each  shoulder.  Their  note  is  a  loud  and  clear  whistle. 
(b)  The  song  thrush.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Whis'tling-iy,  adv.     In  a  whistling  manner  ;  shrilly. 

Whlst'ly  (hwisfly),  adv.  In  a  whist  manner ;  si- 
lently.    [Obs.] 

Whit  (hwit),  n.  [OE.  wight,  wiht,  AS.  wiht  a  crea- 
ture, a  thing.  See  Wight,  and  cf.  Aught,  Naught.] 
The  smallest  part  or  particle  imaginable  ;  a  bit ;  a  jot ; 
an  iota ;  —  generally  used  in  an  adverbial  phrase  in  a 
negative  sentence.  "Samuel  told  him  every  whit." 
1  Sam.  iii.  18.    "  Every  wAi^  as  great."  South. 

So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty.  Shak. 

It  does  not  me  a  whit  displease.  Cowley. 

White  (hwit),  a.  [Compar.  Whiter  (-er) ;  superl. 
Whitest.]  [OE.  whit,  AS.  hwit;  akin  to  OFries.  and  OS. 
kiult,  D.  wit,  6.  weiss,  OHG.  wlz,  hwiz,  Icel.  hvltr,  Sw. 
hvit,  Dan.  hvid,  Goth,  hweits,  Lith.  szveisti  to  make 
bright,  Russ.  svieV  light,  Skr.  fveta  white,  fvit  to  be 
bright.  V42.  Cf.  Wheat,  Whitsunday.]  1.  Reflecting 
to  the  eye  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  combined  ;  not 


tinted  with  any  of  the  proper  colors  or  their  mixtuieB ; 
having  the  color  of  pure  snow  ;  snowy  ;  —  the  opposite  of 
black  or  dark ;  as,  white  paper;  a  white  skin.  "Pearls 
uhite."  Chaucer. 

White  as  the  whitest  lily  on  a  stream.    LnngJ'ellow. 

2.  Destitute  of  color,  as  in  the  cheeks,  or  of  the  tinge  of 
blood  color ;  pale ;  pallid  ;  as,  white  with  lear. 

Or  whispering  with  white  lips,  "  The  foe  1 

They  come  !  they  come  I  "  Byron. 

3.  Having  the  color  of  purity ;  free  from  spot  or  blem- 
ish, or  from  guilt  or  pollution  ;  innocent ;  pure. 

White  as  thy  fame,  and  as  thy  honor  clear.      Brgdern. 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.  Pope.. 

4.  Gray,  as  from  age ;  having  sUvery  hair  ;  hoary. 

Your  high  engendered  battles  'gainst  a  head 

So  old  and  white  as  this.  Shak. 

5.  Characterized  by  freedom  from  that  which  dis- 
turbs, and  the  like ;  fortunate ;  happy ;  favorable. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  dominie  reckoned  this  as  one  of 
the  white  days  of  his  life.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

6.  Regarded  with  especial  favor ;  favorite ;  darling. 

Come  forth,  my  white  spouse.  Chaucer^ 

I  am  his  white  boy,  and  will  not  be  gulled.         Ford* 
1^°'  White  is   used   in   many   self  -  explaining    com- 
pounds, as  iw/irte-backed,  u'AiVe-bearded,  white-iooteA. 

White  alder.  (Bo/.)  See -Sjceei  pepper  6«s/(,  under  Pep- 
per. —White  ant  (Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of 
social  pseudoneuropterous  insects 
of  the  genus  Termes.  These  insects 
are  very  abundant  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  form  large  and  complex  cl'~ 
communities  consisting  of  numer-  .A 
ous  asexual  workers  of  one  or  more  <e 
kinds,  of  large-headed  asexual  indi- 
viduals called  soldiers,  of  one  or 
more  queens  (or  fertile  females)  of- 
ten having  the  body  enor- 
mously distended  by  the 
eggs,  and,  at  certain  sea- 
sons, of  numerous  winged 
males,  together  with  the  lar- 
vae and  pupae  of  each  kind  in 
various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Many  of  the  species 
construct  large  and  compli- 
cated nests,  sometimes  in  , 
the  form  of  domelike  struc- 
t  u  r  e  s   rising   several    feet  I 

above  the  ground  and  con-        

nected  with  extensive  sub-  ^hij^  ^^ts  (Tei-mes  lucifugus). 
terranean  gaileries  and  „  Larva  :  Y  Worker  ,•  c  Sol 
chambers.  In  their  social  aier ;  d  Male  :  e  Female  or 
habits  they  closely  resem-  Queen  after  losing  her  wings; 
ble  the  true  ants.  They  feed  /Older  Queen  distended  with 
upon  animal  and  vegetable  £ggs. 
substances  of  various  kinds, 

including  timber,  and  are  often  very  destructive  to  build- 
ings and  furnitui'e. —  White  arsenic  iChem.),  arsenious ox- 
ide, AS2O3,  a  substance  of  a  white  color,  and  vitreous 
adamantine  luster,  having  an  astringent,  sweetish  taste. 
It  is  a  deadly  poison.  —  While  bass  (Zool.),  a  fresh-water 
North  American  bass  (Roccxts  chrysops)  found  in  the 
Great  Lakes. — White  bear  (Zool.),  the  polar  bear.  See 
under  Polar. —White  blood  cell.  (Physiol.)  See  Leu- 
cocyte.—  White  brant  (Zool.),  the  snow  goose. —White 
brass,  a  white  alloy  of  copper;  white  copper.  —  White 
campion.  (Bot.)  (ff)  A  kind  of  catchfly  (Silene  stellata) 
with  white  flowers.  (6)  A  white-flowered  Lychnis  (Lych- 
nis vespertina).  —  White  canon  (^.  C.  Ch.),  a  Premon- 
stratensian.  —  White  caps,  the  members  of  a  secret  organ- 
ization in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  who  attempt 
to  drive  away  or  reform  obnoxious  persons  by  lynch-law 
methods.  They  appear  masked  in  white.  —  White  cedar 
(Bot.),  an  evergreen  tree  of  x^^orth  America  (Thuja  occi- 
dentalis),  also  the  related  Ctipressus  thyoides,  or  Chamse- 
cyparis  sphceroidea,  a  slender  evergreen  conifer  which 
grows  in  the  so-called  cedar  swamps  of  the  Northern  and 
Atlantic  States.  Both  are  much  valued  for  their  durable 
timber.  In  California  the  name  is  given  to  the  Liboce- 
drus  decurrens,  the  timber  of  which  is  also  useful,  though 
often  subject  to  dry  rot.  Goodale.  The  white  cedar  of 
Demerara,  Guiana,  etc.,  is  a  lofty  tree  (Idea,  or  Bursera, 
altissina)  whose  fragrant  wood  is  used  for  canoes  and 
cabinetwork,  as  it  is  not  attacked  by  insects.  —  White 
cell.  (Physiol.)  See  Leucocyte.  —  White-cell  blood  (Med.), 
leucocytliaemia.  — White  clover  (Bot.),  a  species  of  small 
perennial  clover  bearing  white  flowers.  It  furnishes  ex- 
cellent food  for  cattle  and  horses,  as  well  as  for  the  hon- 
eybee. See  also  under  Clover. — White  copper,  a  whitish 
alloy  of  copper.  See  German  silver,  under  German. 
— White  copperas  (Min.),  a  native  hydrous  sulphate  of 
iron;  coquimbite.  —  White  coral  (.^ooZ.),  an  ornamental 
branched  coral  (Amphihelia  oculnta)  native  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. —  White  corpuscle.  (PA  i/«oL)  See  Leucocyte. 
—  White  cricket  (Zool.),  the  tree  cricket.  —  White  crop,  a 
crop  of  giain  wliich  loses  its  green  color,  or  becomes 
white,  in  ripening,  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  as 
distinguished  from  a  green  crop,  or  a  root  crop.  —  White 
currant  (Bot.),  a  variety  of  the  common  red  currant,  hav- 
ing white  berries. — White  daisy  (iJo<.),  the  oxeye  daisy. 
See  mider  Daisy.  — White  damp,  a  kind  of  poisonous  gas 
encountered  in  coal  mmes.  Raymond. — White  elephant 
(Zool.),  a  whitish,  or  albino,  variety  of  the  Asiatic  ele- 
phant. —  White  elm  (Bot),  a  majestic  tree  of  North  Amer- 
ica ( Wnjas  Americana),  the  timber  of  wliich  is  much  used 
for  hubs  of  wheels,  ard  for  other  purposes.  — White  en- 
sign. See  Saint  George's  ensign,  under  Saint.  —  White 
feather,  a  mark  or  symbol  of  cowardice.  See  To  shoio  Die 
white  feather,  under  Feather,  n.  —  White  fir  (Bot.),  a 
name  given  to  several  coniferous  trees  of  the  Pacific 
States,  as  Abies  grandis,  and  A.  concolor.  — White  flesher 
(.?oSZ.),therufl:edgrouse.  See  under  Ruffed.  [Canada]  — 
White  frost.  See  Hoarfrost.  —  White  game  (ZooL),  the 
white  ptarmigan.  ^  White  garnet  (Min.),  leucite.  —  Whit5 
grass  (Bot.),  an  American  grass  (Leersia  Virginica)  with 
greenish-white  paleae.  —  White  grouse.  (Zool.)  (a)  The 
white  ptarmigan,  (b)  The  prairie  chicken.  [Local,  U. 
;S.]  — White  grub  (Zool.),  the  larva  of  the  June  bug  and 
other  allied  species.  These  grubs  eat  the  roots  of  grasses 
and  other  plants,  and  often  do  much  damage.  —  White 
hake  (Zool.),  the  squirrel  hake.  See  under  Squirrel.  — 
White  hawk,  or  White  kite  (Zool.),  the  hen  harrier.— 
White  heat,  the  temperature  at  which  bodies  become  in- 
candescent, and  appear  wlute  from  the  bright  light  which 
they  emit.  —  White  hellebore  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  genua 
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Veralrum  (V.  album).  See  Hellebohe,  2.  —White  herring, 
a  fresh,  or  uusmoked,  herring,  as  distinguished  from  a 
j'erf,  or  ciH'ed,  herring.  [R.]  i'/uiA-. —White  hoolet(iroo/.), 
the  barn  owl.  [Prov.  Eng.]—  White  horses  (Naut.),  white- 
topped  waves;  whitecaps.  — The  White  House.  See  under 
House. —White  ibis  {Zo'dl.),  an  American  ibis  {(fuara 
alba)  having  the  plumage  pure  white,  except  the  tips  of 
the  wings,  which  are  black.  It  inhabits  tropical  America 
and  the  Southern  United  States.  Called  also  Spanish 
ctiiietv.  —White  iron.  («)  Thin  sheets  of  iron  coated  with 
tin  ;  tinned  iron.  (6)  A  liard,  silvery-wliite  cast  iron  con- 
taining a  large  pronortion  of  combined  carbon.  —  White 
Iron  pyrites  {Min.},'  marcasite.  —  White  land,  a  tough 
clayey  soil,  of  a  whitish  hue  when  dry,  but  blackish  after 
rain.  [Eng.]  — White  lark  {Zo'dl.),  the  snow  bunting.— 
White  load,  (rr)  A  carbonate  of  lead  mucli  used  in  paint- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes;  ceruse.  (6)  dl/ra.)  Native  lead 
carbonate ;  cerusite.  —  White  leather,  buff  leather ;  leather 
tanned  with  alum  and  salt.  —White  leg  (Med.),  milk  leg. 
See  under  Milk.  —White  lettuce  (Bot.),  rattlesnake  root. 
See  under  Rattlesn.\ke.  —  White  lie.  See  under  Lie.  — 
White  light,  (a)  (Physics)  Light  having  tlie  different  col- 
ors in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  light  coming  directly 
from  the  sun,  without  having  been  decomposed,  as  by 
passing  through  a  prism.  See  tlie  Note  under  Color, 
n.,  1.  (b)  A  kind  of  firework  which  gives  a  brilliant  white 
illumination  for  signals,  etc.  —  White  lime,  a  solution  or 
preparation  of  lime  for  whitewashing ;  whitewash.  — 
White  Une  (Print.),  a  void  space  of  the  breadth  of  a  line, 
on  a  printed  page;  a  blank  line. — White  meat,  (a)  Any 
liglit-colored  flesh,  especially  of  poultry.  (6)  Food  made 
from  milk  or  eggs,  as  butter,  cheese,  etc. 

Driving  their  cattle  continually  with  them,  and  feeding  only 
upon  their  milk  and  white  meats.  Spenser, 

—  White  merganser  (Zo'dl.),  the  smew.  —  White  metal. 
(a)  Any  one  of  several  white  alloys,  as  pewter,  britannia, 
etc.  (b)  (Metal.)  A  fine  grade  of  copper  sulphide  obtained 
at  a  certain  stage  in  copper  smelting.  —  White  miller. 
(Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  common  clothes  moth.  (J)  A  common 
American  bombycid  moth  (Spilosoma  Virginica)  which 
is  pure  white  with  a  few  small  black  spots  ;  —  called  also 
ermine  moth,  and  virgin  moth.  See  Woolly  bear,  under 
Woolly.  —  White  money,  silver  money.  —  White  mouse 
(Zo'dl.),  the  albino  variety  of  the  common  mouse.  —White 
mullet  (Zo'dl.),  a  silvery  mullet  (Mugil  curema)  ranging 
from  the  coast  of  the  United  States  to  Brazil ;  —  called 
also  blue-back  mullet,  and  liza.  —  White  nun  (Zo'dl.),  the 
smew  ;  —  so  called  from  the  white  crest  and  the  band  of 
black  feathers  on  tlie  back  of  its  head,  which  give  the 
api"  arance  of  a  hood.  —  White  oak.  (Bot.)  See  under  Oak. 

—  White  owl.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  snowy  owl.  (6)  The  barn 
owl.— White  partridge  (Zo'dl.),  the  white  ptarmigan.— 
White  perch.  (Zo'dl.) 
(a)  A  North  Ameri- 
can fresh-water  bass 
(Morone  Americana) 
valued  as  a  food  fish 
<6)  The  croaker,  or 
fresh -water  drum  < 
<c)  Any  California 
surf  fish.  —White 
pine.  (Bot.)  See  the 
Note  mider  Pine. — 
White  poplar  (Bot.),  a 
European  tree  (Pop- 
ulus  alba)  often  cul- 
tivated as  a  shade  tree  in  America ;  abele.  —  White  poppy 
(Bot.),  the  opium-yielding  poppy.  See  Poppy. —  White 
powder,  a  kind  of  gunpowder  formerly  believed  to  exist, 
and  to  have  the  power  of  exploding  without  noise.    [Obs.] 

A  pistol  charged  with  ichite  powder.    Beau.  ^-  Fl. 

—  White  precipitate.  (Old  Chem.)  See  under  Precipitate. 
—White  rabbit.  (.^ooZ.)  (a)  The  American  northern  hare 
m  its  winter  pelage,  (b)  An  albino  rabbit.— White  rent, 
(a)  (Eng.  Law)  Formerly,  rent  payable  in  silver ;  —  op- 
posed to  WacA;  reni.  SeeBLACKHAiL,  n.,  3.  (6)  A  rent,  or 
duty,  of  eight  pence,  payable  yearly  by  every  tmner  in 
Devon  and  Cornwall  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  as  lord  of 
the  soil.  [Prov.  Eng.]— White,  rhinoceros.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The 
one-horned,  or  Indian,  rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  Indicus). 
See  Rhinoceros,  (b)  The  umhof o.  —  White  ribbon,  the  dis- 
tinctive badge  of  certain  organizations  for  the  promotion 
of  temperance  or  of  moral  purity ;  as,  the  White-ribbon 
Army. —White  rope  (Naut.),  untarred  hemp  rope. — 
White  rot.  (Bot.)  (a)  Either  of  several  plants,  as  marsh 
pennywort  and  butterwort,  which  were  thought  to  pro- 
duce the  disease  called  rot  in  sheep.  (6)  A  disease  of 
grapes.  See  VVAz7b  ro<,  under  Rot.  — White  sage  (So/.), 
a  white,  woolly  undershrub  (Eurotia  lanata)  of  Western 
North  America ;  —  called  also  winter  fat.  —  White  salmon 
iZo'dl.),  the  silver  salmon.  —  White  salt,  salt  dried  and 
calcined  ;  decrepitated  salt.  —  White  scale  (Zo'dl.),  a  scale 
insect  (Aspidiotus  Nerii)  injurious  to  the  orange  tree. 
See  Orange  scale,  under  Orange.  —  White  eh&xy  (Zo'dl.), 
a  species  of  man-eating  shark.  See  under  Shark.— 
White  softening.  (Med.)  See  Softening  of  the  brain,  un- 
der Softenino.  —  White  spruce.    (Bot.)  See  Spruce,  m.,  1. 

—  White  squall  (Nant.),  a  sudden  gust  of  wind,  or  furious 
blow,  which  comes  up  without  being  marked  in  its  ap- 
proach otherwise  than  by  whitecaps,  or  white,  broken 
water,  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  —  White  staff,  the  badge 
of  the  lord  high  treasurer  of  England.  Macauluy.  — 
White  stork  (ZooZ.),  the  common  European  stork.  —White 
sturgeon.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Shovelnose (rf).— White  sucker.  (Zo- 
ol.)  (a)  The  common  sucker,  (b)  The  common  red  horse 
{Moxostoma  mac7-olepidotum).-~'fnnte  swelling  (Med.),  a 
chronic  swelling  of  the  knee,  produced  by  a  strumous  in- 
flammation of  the  synovial  membranes  of  the  kneejoint 
and  of  the  cancellar  texture  of  the  end  of  the  bone  form- 
ing tlie  kneejoint;- applied  also  to  a  lingering  chronic 
swelling  of  almost  any  kind.  —  White  tombac.  See  Tom- 
bac.—White  trout  (Zo'dl.),  the  white  weakfish,  or  silver 
aqueteague  (Cynoscion  nothus),  of  the  Southern  United 
btates.  —White  vitriol  (Chem.),  hydrous  sulphate  of  zinc. 
See  Wlnte  vitriol,  under  Vitriol.  —  White  wagtail  (Zo'dl.), 
the  common,  or  pied,  wagtail.  —White  wax,  beeswax  ren- 
dered white  by  bleaching.  —  White  whale  (Zo'dl.),  the  be- 
luga.—White  widgeon  (Zo'dl.),  the  smew. —  White  wine, 
^ny  wme  of  a  clear,  tr.-insparent  color,  bordering  on  white, 
as  Madeira,  sherry,  Lisbon,  etc. ;  — distinguished  from 
■wines  of  a  deep  red  color,  as  port  and  Burgundy.  "  White 
'Wine  of  Lepe."  Chaucer.  —  White  witch,  a  witch  or  wiz- 
ard whose  supernatural  powers  are  supposed  to  be  exer- 
cised for  good  and  beneficent  purposes.  Addi.wn.  Cotton 
Mather. -White  wolf.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  light-colored  wolf 
(Cams  laniner)  native  of  Thibet ;  — called  aim  chanco, 
golden  wolf,  and  Thibetan  wolf,  (b)  The  albino  variety  of 
the  gray  wolf.  —  White  wren  (Zo'dl.),  the  willow  warbler  ; 

—  80  called  from  the  color  of  the  under  parts. 
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White  (hwit),  n.   1.  The  color  of  pure  snow ;  one  of 

the  natural  colors  of  bodies,  yet  not  strictly  a  color,  but 
a  composition  of  all  the  colors ;  the  opposite  of  black  ; 
whiteness.     See  the  Note  under  Color,  n.,  1. 

Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white.  Shak. 

2.  Something  having  the  color  of  snow;  something 
white,  or  nearly  so ;  as,  the  white  of  the  eye. 

3.  Specifically,  the  central  part  of  the  butt  in  archery, 
which  was  formerly  painted  white ;  the  center  of  a  mark 
at  which  a  missile  is  shot. 

'T  was  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white.    Shak. 

4.  A  person  with  a  wliite  skin  ;  a  member  of  the  white, 
or  Caucasian,  races  of  men. 

5.  A  white  pigment :  as,  Venice  white. 

6.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  butterflies 
belonging  to  Pieris  and  allied  genera  in  which  the  color 
Is  usually  white.    See  Cabbage  butterfly,  under  Cabbage. 

Black  and  white.  See  under  Black,  n.  —  Flake  white, 
Paris  white,  etc.  See  under  Flake,  Paris,  etc. —White  of 
a  seed  (Bot.),  the  albumen.  See  Albumen,  2. —  White  of  egg, 
the  viscous  pellucid  fluid  which  surrounds  the  yolk  in  an 
egg,  particularly  in  the  egg  of  a  fowl.  In  a  hen's  egg  it 
is  alkaline,  and  contains  about  86  jjer  cent  of  water  and 
1-1  per  cent  of  solid  matter,  tlie  greater  portion  of  which 
is  egg  albumin.  It  likewise  contains  a  small  amount  of 
globulin,  and  traces  of  fats  and  sugar,  with  some  inorganic 
matter.  Heated  above  60°  C.  it  coagulates  to  a  solid  iuass, 
owing  to  the  albumin  which  it  contains.  Parr.— White 
of  the  eye  (Anat.),  the  wliite  part  of  the  ball  of  the  eye 
surrounding  the  transparent  cornea. 

White,  V.  t.  [irap.  &  p.  p.  Whited  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Whiting.]  [AS.  hicltan.^  To  make  white ;  to  whiten  ; 
to  whitewash ;  to  bleach. 

Whited  sepulchers,  whicli  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward, 

but  are  within  full  of  . . .  uncieanness.  Matt,  xxiii.  27. 

So  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them.     Mark  ix.  3. 

Whlte'back'  (-bSk'),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  The  canvasback. 

White'bait'  (-bat'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  young  of 
several  species  of  herrings,  especially  of  the  common 
herring,  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  by  epicures  in  England. 
(b)  A  small  translucent  fish  (Salanx  Chinensis)  abundant 
at  certain  seasons  on  the  coasts  of  China  and  Japan,  and 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  European  whitebait. 

White'beain'  (-bem')i  "■  (Bot.)  The  common  beam 
tree  of  England  (Pyrus  A  ria) ;  —  so  called  from  the  white, 
woolly  under  surface  of  the  leaves. 

White'beard'  (-herd'),  n.    An  old  man  ;  a  graybeard. 

White'bel'Iy  (-bel'ly),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  American 
widgeon,  or  baldpate.     (b)  The  prairie  chicken. 

White'bill'  (-bll'),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  The  American  coot. 

White'-Waze'  (-blaz'),  n.     See  White-face. 

WhiteTjlOW'  (-bio'),  n.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Whitlow 
grass,  under  Whitlow. 

White'boy  (-boi'),  n.  1.  A  favorite.  [06s.]  See 
White,  a.,  6.     "  One  of  God's  lohiteboys."         Bunyan. 

2.  One  of  an  association  of  poor  Roman  Catholics 
which  arose  in  Ireland  about  1760,  ostensibly  to  resist  the 
collection  of  tithes,  the  members  of  which  were  so  called 
from  the  white  shirts  they  wore  in  their  nocturnal  raids. 

White'boy'ism  (-iz'm),  n.  The  conduct  or  princi- 
ples of  the  Whiteboys. 

White'cap'  (-kap'),  n.  1.  (Zodl.)  (a)  The  European 
redstart ;  —  so  called  from  its  white  forehead,  (b)  The 
whitethroat ;  —  so  called  from  its  gray  head,  (c)  The 
European  tree  sparrow. 

2.  A  wave  whose  crest  breaks  into  white  foam,  as 
when  the  wind  is  freshening. 

Whlte'coat'  (-kof),  n.  The  skin  of  a  newborn  seal ; 
also,  the  seal  itself.     [Sealers'  Canf] 

White'-ear'  (-er'),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  The  wheatear. 

White'-eye'  (-!'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  small  Old  World  singing  birds  of  the  genus  Zosle- 
rops,  as  Zosierops  palpebrosus  of  India,  and  Z.  cceru- 
lescens  of  Australia.  The  eyes  are  encircled  by  a  ring 
of  white  feathers,  whence  the  name.  Called  also  bush 
creeper,  and  white-eyed  tit. 

Whlte'-face'  (-fas'),  n.  A  white  mark  in  the  fore- 
head of  a  horse,  descending  almost  to  the  nose ;  —  called 
also  wh  ite-blaze. 

White'lish'  (-fish'),  n.     (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Anyone  of  sev- 
eral species  of  Coregonus,  a 
genus  of  excellent  food  fislies 
allied  to  the 
salmons. 
They  inhab- 
it the  lakes 
of  the  cold- 
er    parts 

of    North  \_     ) 

Americ  a, 
Asia,    and       Lake  Whitefish  (CorcjonKS  rfuTJet/brmw). 

The  largest  and  most  important  American  species  (C. 
clupeiformis)  is  abundant  in  the  Great  Lakes,  and  in 
other  lakes  farther  north.  Called  also  lake  whiteflsh, 
and  Oswego  bass,  (b)  The  menhaden,  (c)  The  beluga, 
or  white  whale. 

(5^^  Various  other  fishes  are  locally  called  whitefish, 
as  tlie  silver  salmon,  the  whiting  [a),  the  yellowtail,  and 
the  young  of  the  bluefish  (Pomatoinus  sallatrit). 

White'flaw'  (-fl?/),  n.  [See  Whitlow.]  (Med.)  A 
whitlow.     [Ois.]  Holland. 

White'-fOOt'  (-fOSf),  n.  (Far.)  A  white  mark  on  the 
foot  of  a  horse,  between  the  fetlock  and  tlie  coffin. 

White'  Irl'ar  (fri'er).  (Eccl.)  A  mendicant  monk  of 
the  Carmelite  order,  so  called  from  the  wliite  cloaks 
worn  by  the  order.     See  Carmelite. 

Whlte'-lront'ed  (-f runt'Sd),  a.  Having  a  white  front ; 
as,  the  white-fronted-  lemur. 

White-fronted  goose  (Zonl.),  the  white  brant,  or  snow 
goose.    ScB  Snow  goose,  under  Snow. 

Whlte'head'  (-liSd'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  blue-winged 
snow  goose,     (b)  The  surf  scoter. 


Whlte'-heart'  (hwit'harf),  re.  (Bot.)  A  somewhat 
heart-shaped  cherry  with  a  whitish  skin. 

Whlte'-hot'  (-hSf),  a.  White  with  heat  ;  heated  to 
whiteness,  or  incandescence. 

White'-limed'  (-limd'),  a.  Whitewashed  or  plas- 
tered with  lime.     "White-limed  VfaUs."  Shak. 

White'-liv'ered  (-liv'erd),  a.     Having  a  pale  look; 
feeble;  hence,  cowardly;  pusUlanimous  ;  dastardly. 
They  must  not  be  milksops,  nor  white-livered  knights.  Latimer. 

Whlte'ly,  a.    Like,  or  coming  near  to,  white.   [Obs.J 

Whit'en  (hwifn),  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Whitened 
(-'nd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Whitening.]  [OE.  whitenen;  cf. 
Icel.  hvltna.']  To  grow  white ;  to  turn  or  become  white 
or  whiter  ;  as,  the  hair  whitens  with  age  ;  the  sea  whit- 
ens with  foam ;  the  trees  in  spring  whiten  with  blossoms. 

Whit'en,  V.  t.  To  make  white ;  to  bleach  ;  to  blanch  ; 
to  whitewash ;  as,  to  whiten  a  wall ;  to  whiten  cloth. 

The  broad  stream  of  the  Foyle  then  whitened  by  vast  ilocka 
of  wild  swans.  Macaulay. 

Syn.  — See  Blanch. 

Whlt'en-er  (-er),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  whit- 
ens ;  a  bleacher  ;  a  blancher ;  a  whitewasher. 

White'neSS  (hwit'nSs),  re.  [AS.  hwilness."]  1.  The 
quality  or  state  of  being  white  ;  white  color,  or  freedom 
from  darkness  or  obscurity  on  the  surface.  Chaucer, 

2.  Want  of  a  sanguineous  tinge  ;  paleness,  as  from  ter- 
ror, grief,  etc.     "  The  whiteness  in  thy  cheek."       Shak. 

3.  Freedom  from  stain  or  blemish ;  purity  ;  cleanness. 

He  liad  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er  him  wept.  Byron. 

4.  Nakedness.     [Obs.l  Chapman. 
5-  (Zo'dl.)  A  flock  of  swans. 

Whit'en-ing  (hwif'n-Tng),  re.    1.  The  act  or  process 
of  making  or  becoming  white. 
2.  That  which  is  used  to  render  white  ;  whiting,  [i?.] 

Whitening  etone,  a  sharpening  and  polishing  stone  used 
by  cutlers ;  also,  a  finishing  grindstone  of  fine  texture. 

White'-pot'  (-pSf),  n.  A  kind  of  food  made  of  milk 
or  cream,  eggs,  sugar,  bread,  etc.,  baked  in  a  pot.    King. 

Whlte'rump'  (-rump'),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  American 
black-tailed  godwit. 

Whites  (liwits),  M.^jZ.     1.  (ilferf.)  Leucorrhoea. 

2.  The  finest  flour  made  from  white  wheat. 

3.  Cloth  or  garments  of  a  plain  white  color. 
White'side'  (hwlt'sid'),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  The  golden-eye. 
Whlte'smith'  (-smith'),  n.      1.  One  who  works  in 

tinned  or  galvanized  iron,  or  white  iron  ;  a  tinsmith. 

2.  A  worker  in  iron  who  finishes  or  polishes  the  work, 
in  distinction  from  one  who  forges  it. 

Whlte'ster  (-ster),  n.  \_White  -f  -ster.']  A  bleacher  ol 
linen;  awhitener;  a  whitster.     [Prov.  Eng.'\ 

White'tall'  (-tal'),  n.    1.  (Zo'dl.)  The  Virginia  deer. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  wheatear.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

White'thorn'  (-thSrn'),  n.     (Bot.)  The  hawthorn. 

White'Shroat'  (-throf),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  Old  World  warblers,  esp.  tlie  common  Eu- 
ropean species  (Sylvia  cinered),  called  also  strawsmear, 
nettlebird,  muff,  and  whitecap,  the  garden  whitethroat, 
or  golden  warbler  (S.  horlensis),  and  the  lesser  white- 
throat  (  S.  curruca). 

Whiie'top'  (-top'),  re.     (Bot.)  Fiorin. 

Whlte'wall'  (-wal'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  The  spotted  fly- 
catcher ;  —  so  called  from  the  white  color  of  the  under 
parts.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

White'wash'  (-wSsh'),  n.  1.  Any  wash  or  liquid 
composition  for  whitening  something,  as  a  wash  for 
making  the  skin  fair.  Addison. 

2.  A  composition  of  lime  and  water,  or  of  whiting, 
size,  and  water,  or  the  like,  used  for  whitening  walls, 
ceilings,  etc. ;  milk  of  lime. 

White'wash',  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whitewashed 
(-wbshf) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Whitewashing.]  1.  To  apply  a 
white  liquid  composition  to  ;  to  whiten  with  whitewash. 

2.  To  make  white  ;  to  give  a  fair  external  appearance 
to  ;  to  clear  from  imputations  or  disgrace ;  hence,  to 
clear  (a  bankrupt)  from  obligation  to  pay  debts. 

White'wash'er  (-er),  re.     One  who  whitewashes. 

Whlte'-wa'ter  (-wa'ter),  n.  (Far.)  A  dangerous  dis- 
ease of  sheep. 

Whlte'weed'  (-wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  perennial  compos- 
ite herb  (Chrysanthemuin  Leucanthemum)  with  conspic- 
uous white  rays  and  a  yellow  disk,  a  common  weed  in 
grass  lands  and  pastures ;  — called  also  oxeye  daisy. 

Whlte'wlng'  (-wing'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  chaffinch; 
—  so  called  from  the  wliite  bands  on  the  wing,  (b)  The 
velvet  duck. 

Whlte'WOOd'  (-wood'),  n.  The  soft  and  easily-worked 
wood  of  the  tulip  tree  (Liriodendron).  It  is  much  used 
in  cabinetwork,  carriage  building,  etc. 

^W^  Several  other  kinds  of  light-colored  wood  ara 
called  ichitcwood  in  various  countries,  as  the  wood  of 
Bignoiiio  leucoxyion  in  the  West  Indies,  of  Pittosporum 
bicolor  in  Tasmania,  etc. 

Whitewood  bark.    See  the  Note  under  Canella. 

Whlte'wort'  (-wCrf),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  Wild  camomile. 
(6)  A  kind  of  Solomon's  seal  (Polygonum  officinale). 

Whlt'llaw' (liwlt'fla'),  re.  [See  Whitlow.]  Whitlow. 
[Obs.]     "  The  nails  fallen  off  bv  whitffaws."       Jfcrrick. 

Whlth'er  (hwitli'er),  adv.  [OE.  whidcr,  AS.  hwider ; 
akin  to  E.  where,  who;  cf.  Gotli.  htadri}  wliither.  See 
Who,  and  cf.  Hithkr,  Thitheu.]  1.  To  what  place;  — 
used  interrogatively ;  as,  whither  goest  thou  ?  "  Whider 
may  I  flee  ?  "  Chaucer. 

Sir  Valentine,  whtther  away  so  fast  ?  Shak. 

2.  To  what  or  which  place ;  —  used  relatively. 

That  no  man  sliould  know  . . .  whider  that  ho  went.  Chaucer. 
We  came  unto  the  huid  whither  thou  scntest  us.    Xum.  xiii.  37. 

3.  To  what  point,  degree,  end,  conclusion,  or  design; 
whereunto  ;  whereto ;  —  used  in  a  sense  not  physical. 

Nor  have  I  .  .  .  whither  to  appeal.  Milton. 

Any  whither,  to  any  place  ;  anywhere.    [Obs.]    "  Any 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    Up,    firn ;    pity ; 
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food,    fo'bt  i    out,   oil ;      chair  ;    go  ;    sui«,   iuk  ;    tlien,    thin  ;    boN  j    zh  =:  z  in  azure. 


WHITHERSOEVER 

whither,  in  hope  of  life  eternal."  Jen  Taylor. —Vo 
whither,  to  no  place ;  nowhere.    [ObS.\    2  Kings  v.  25. 

Syn.  —  Where.  —  Whither,  Wbeee.  Whither  prop- 
erly implies  motion  to  a  place,  and  where  rest  in  a  place. 
Whither  is  now,  however,  to  a  great  extent,  obsolete, 
except  in  poetry,  or  in  compositions  of  a  grave  and  seri- 
ous character  and  in  language  where  precision  is  required. 
Where  has  taken  its  place,  as  in  the  question,  "  Where 
are  you  going?  " 

WWth'er-SO-ev'er  (hwTth'er-so-5v'er),  adv.  [Whither 
+  soever.'\  To  whatever  place  ;  to  what  place  soever ; 
wheresoever ;  as,  I  wOl  go  whithersoever  you  lead. 

WMth'er-ward  (hwTth'er-werd),o(Zt).  In  what  direc- 
tion ;  toward  what  or  which  place.  Jt.  of  Brunne. 

Whitherward  to  turn  for  a  good  course  of  life  was  by  no 
means  too  apparent.  Carlyle. 

Wblt'ile  (hwIt'Tl),  n.  [Perhaps  properly,  the  cutter 
(see  Whittle,  v.),  or  cf.  whitewall,  witwal.']  {Zo'dl.) 
The  yaffle.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Whlt'lng  (hwif  Ing),  re.  [From  White.]  1.  (Zool.) 
(a)  A  common  European  food  fish  {Melangus  vulgaris) 
of  the  Codfish  family ;  —  called  3.\so  fittin.    (5)  A  North 
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American  Whiting  C^erlucius  vtilgaris). 


American  fish  {Merlucius  vulgaris)  allied  to  the  preced- 
ing ;  —  called  also  silver  halce.  (c)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  North  American  marine  sciasnoid  food  fishes 
belonging  to  the  genua  Menticirrhus,  es^ieciaMy  31.  Amer- 
icanus,  found  from  Maryland  to  Brazil,  and  M.  littoralis, 
common  from  Virginia  to  Texas;  —  called  also  silver 
whiting,  and  surf  whiting. 

m^p"  Various  other  fishes  are  locally  called  whiting,  as 
the  kingfish  (o),  the  butterfish,  the  sailor's  choice  (6),  the 
Pacific  tomcod,  and  certain  species  of  lake  whitefishes. 

2.  Chalk  prepared  in  an  impalpable  powder  by  pulver- 
izing and  repeated  washing,  used  as  a  pigment,  as  an  in- 
gredient in  putty,  for  cleaning  silver,  etc. 

Whiting  pollack.  {Zool.)  Same  as  Pollack.  —  Whiting 
pont  (Zool.),  the  bib,  2. 

Whlt'lng-mop'  (-mop/),  re.  [06^.]  1.  (Zool.)  A 
young  whiting.     [_Prov.  Eng.'] 

2.  A  fair  lass.  "  This  pretty  u'A/7Jn5'-mojD."  Massinger. 

Whit'lsh,  a.  [From  White.]  1.  Somewhat  white; 
approaching  white ;  white  in  a  moderate  degree. 

2.  (Bot.)  Covered  with  an  opaque  white  powder. 

Whit'ish-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
whitish  or  somewhat  white. 

Whlt'leath'er  (hwlt'leth'er),  re.     [Wliiie  +  leather.] 

1.  Leather  dressed  or  tawed  with  alum,  salt,  etc.,  re- 
markable for  its  pliability  and  toughness ;  white  leather. 

2.  {Anat.)  The  paxwax.     See  Paxwax. 
Whit'llng(-ling),re.  lWhite+-ling.]  (^'ooZ.)  A  young 

bull  trout  during  its  second  season.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Whit'lOW  (-lo),  n.  [Prov.  E.  whickflaw,  for  quick- 
flaw,  i.  e.,  a  flaw  or  sore  at  the  quick  ;  cf.  Icel.  kvika  the 
quick  under  the  nail  or  under  a  horse's  hoof.  See  Quick, 
a.,  and  Flaw.]  1.  (Med.)  An  inflammation  of  the  iui- 
gers  or  toes,  generally  of  the  last  phalanx,  terminating 
usually  in  suppuration.  The  inflammation  may  occupy 
any  seat  between  the  skin  and  the  bone,  but  is  usually 
applied  to  a  felon  or  inflammation  of  the  periosteal  struc- 
tures of  the  bone. 

2.  {Far.)  An  inflammatory  disease  of  the  feet.  It  oc- 
curs round  the  hoof,  where  an  acrid  matter  is  collected. 

Whitlow  grass  {Bot.),  a  name  given  to  several  inconspicu- 
ous herbs,  which  were  thought  to  be  a  cure  for  the  whit- 
low, as  Saxifraga  tridactylites,  Draha  verna,  and  several 
species  of  Paronychia. 

Whit'low-wort'  (-wQrf ),  re.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Whit- 
low grass,  under  Whitlow. 

Whlt'mon'day  (-miin'da;  48),  re.  (Eccl.)  The  day 
following  Whitsunday ;  — called  also  Whitsiin  Monday. 

Whlt'ney-lte  (hwTt'nt-It),  re.  [So  called  after  J.  D. 
Whitney,  au  American  geologist.]  {3Iin.)  An  arsenide 
of  copper  from  Lake  Superior. 

WlUt'Sfn  (hwifsun),  a.     See  Whitsun.     \_Obs.] 

Whit'sour'  (-sour'),  n.  IWhite  +  sour.]  (Bot.)  A 
sort  of  apple. 

Whit'ster  (-ster),  n.  [Contracted  fr.  whitester.]  A 
wMtener;  a  bleacher;  a  whitester.     \_Obs.] 

The  whitsters  in  Datchet  niead.  Shak. 

Wtait'SUn  (hwit'sun),  a.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  ob- 
served at,  Whitsuntide ;  as,  Whitsun  week ;  Whitsun 
Tuesday ;  Whitsun  pastorals. 

_  Whlt'sun-day  (hwTt's'n-da  or  hwif  siin'da  ;  277),  n. 
{White  -(-  Sunday.]  1.  (Eccl.)  The  seventh  Sunday,  and 
the  fiftieth  day,  after  Easter ;  a  festival  of  the  church  in 
commemoration  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost;  Pentecost;  —  so  called,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause, in  the  primitive  church,  those  who  had  been  newly 
Taaptized  appeared  at  church  between  Easter  and  Pente- 
eost  in  white  garments. 

2.  (Scots  Law)  See  the  Note  imder  Term,  re.,  12. 

_ Whit' sun-tide'  (hwit's'n-tid'),  re.  [Whitsunday  -{- 
tide.]  The  week  commencing  with  Whitsunday,  esp.  the 
fast  three  days  —  Whitsunday,  Whitsun  Monday,  and 
Whitsun  Tuesday ;  the  time  of  Pentecost.  P.  of  Gloucester. 

Whit'ten  tree'  (hwif'n  tre').  [Probably  from  white  ; 
cf.  AS.  hwitingtreow.]  (Bot.)  Either  of  two  shrubs  ( Vi- 
burnum Lantana,  a,nd  V.  Opnlus),  so  called  ou  account  of 
their  whitish  branches. 

Whit'ter-ick  (-ter-Tk),  re.   The  curlew.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

Whlt'tle  (hwTt't'l),  re.  [AS.  hwltel,  from  hwit  white ; 
akin  to  Icel.  hvitHl  a  white  bed  cover.  See  White.] 
(a)  A  grayish,  coarse  double  blanket  worn  by  country- 
women, in  the  west  of  England,  over  the  shoulders,  like 


a  cloak  or  shawl.     C.  Kingsley.    (b)  Same  as  Whittle 
shawl,  below. 

Whittle  shawl,  a  kind  of  fine  woolen  shawl,  originally 
and  especiaUy  a  white  one. 

Whlt'tle  (hwit't'l),  n.     [OE.  thwitel,  fr.  AS.  pwitan 

to  cut.    Cf.  Thwtttle,  Thwaite  a  piece  of  ground.]    A 

knife;  esp.,apocket,  sheath,  or  clasp  knife.   "Abutcher's 

whittle."    Dryden.     '' Rude  whittles."  Macaulay. 

He  wore  a  Sheffield  whittle  in  his  hose.     Betterton. 

Whlt'tle,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whittled  (-t'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Whittling  (-tlTng).]  1.  To  pare  or  cut  off 
the  surface  of  with  a  small  knife ;  to  cut  or  shape,  as  a 
piece  of  wood  held  in  the  hand,  vrith  a  clasp  knife  or 
pocketknife. 

2.  To  edge ;  to  sharpen ;  to  render  eager  or  excited ; 
esp.,  to  excite  with  liquor  ;  to  inebriate.     [Obs.] 

"  In  vino  Veritas."  When  men  are  well  whittled,  their  tongues 
run  at  random.  Withals. 

Whlt'tle,  V.  i.  To  cut  or  shape  a  piece  of  wood  with 
a  small  knife ;  to  cut  up  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  knife. 

Dexterity  with  a  pocketknife  is  a  part  of  a  Nantucket  educa- 
tion ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  propensity  is  national. 
Americans  must  and  will  whittle.  Willis. 

Whlt'tUngS  (-tlTngz),  n.  pi.  Chips  made  by  one  who 
whittles  ;  shavings  cut  from  a  stick  with  a  knife. 

Whit'tret  (-tret),  re.    (Zool.)  A  weasel.     [Scot.] 

Whit'tues'day  (-tuz'da),  n.  (Eccl.)  The  day  follow- 
ing Whitmonday ;  —  called  also  Whitsun  Tuesday. 

Whit'wall'  (-wal'),  n.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Whetile. 

Whit'worth  hall'  (hwit'wilrth  bal').  (Gun.)  A  pro- 
jectile used  in  the  Whitworth  gun. 

Whit'worth  gun'  (gun').  (Gun.)  A  form 
of  rifled  cannon  and  small  arms  invented  by 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  of  Manchester,  England. 

(5^°°  In  Mr.  Whitworth's  system,  the  bore 
of  the  gun  has  a  polygonal  section,  and  the 
twist  is  rapid.  The  ball,  which  is  pointed  in 
front,  is  made  to  fit  the  bore  accurately,  and 
is  very  much  elongated,  its  length  being  about 
three  and  one  half  times  as  great  as  its  diame- 
ter. B.  L.  Scott. 

Whlt'y-hrown'  (hwit'^broun'),  a.  Of  a  ^^^^^^"^ 
color  between  white  and  brown.  Pegge. 

Whiz  (hwiz),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whizzed  (hwizd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Whizzing.]  [Of  imitative  origin.  V43. 
Cf.  Whistle,  and  Hiss.]  To  make  a  humming  or  hissing 
sound,  like  an  arrow  or  ball  flying  through  the  air ;  to  fly 
or  move  swiftly  vrith  a  sharp  hissing  or  whistling  sound. 
[Written  also  whizz.] 

It  flew,  and,  whizzing,  cut  the  liquid  way.     Dryden. 
Whiz,  n.    A  hissing  and  humming  sound. 

Like  the  wliiz  of  my  crossbow.  Coleridge. 

Whiz'zlng-ly  (-zTng-ly),  adv.  With  a  whizzing  sound. 
Who  (hoo),  pron.  [Possess,  Whose  (hooz);  object. 
Whom  (hoom).]  [OB.  who,  wha,  AS.  hwa,  interrogative 
pron.,  neut.  hwset ;  akin  to  OFries.  hiua,  neut.  hwet, 
OS.  hwe,  neut.  hwat,  D.  wie,  neut.  wat,  G.  wer,  neut. 
was,  OHG.  wer,  hwer,  neut.  was,  hwaz,  Icel.  hvat,  neut., 
Dan.  hvo,  neut.  hvad,  Sw.  ho,  hvem,  neut.  hvad,  Goth. 
hwas,  fem.  hwo,  neut.  hwa,  Lith.  kas,  Ir.  &  Gael,  co, 
W.  pivy,  L.  quod,  neuter  of  qui,  Gr.  jrorepos  whether, 
Skr.  kas.  V182.  Cf.  How,  Quantity,  Quorum,  Quote, 
Ubiquity,  What,  When,  Where,  Whether,  Which, 
Whither,  Whom,  Why.]  1.  Originally,  an  interrogative 
pronoun,  later,  a  relative  pronoun  also ;  —  used  always 
substantively,  and  either  as  singular  or  plural.  See  the 
Note  under  What,  pron.,  1.  As  interrogative  pronouns, 
ivho  and  whom  ask  the  question  :  What  or  which  person 
or  persons  ?  Who  and  lohom,  as  relative  pronouns  (in  the 
sense  of  that),  are  properly  used  of  persons  (correspond- 
ing to  which,  as  applied  to  things),  but  are  sometimes, 
less  properly  and  now  rarely,  used  of  animals,  plants, 
etc.  Who  and  whom,  as  compound  relatives,  are  also 
used  especially  of  persons,  meaning  the  person  that ;  the 
persons  that ;  the  one  that ;  whosoever.  "  Let  who  wiU 
be  President."  Macaulay. 

[He]  should  not  tell  whose  children  they  were.    Chaucer. 
There  thou  tell'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire  ; 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan.    Daniel. 

Adders  vjko  with  cloven  tongues 

Do  hiss  me  into  madness.  Shak. 

Whom  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn.  3iiUon. 

How  hard  is  our  fate,  who  serve  in  the  state.    Addison. 

Who  cheapens  Ufe,  abates  the  fear  of  death.      Young. 

The  brace  of  large  greyhounds,  who  were  the  companions  of 

his  sports.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  One ;  any  one.    [Obs.,  except  in  the  archaic  phrase, 

as  who  should  say.] 

As  who  should  satj,  it  were  a  very  dangerous  matter  if  a  man 
in  any  point  should  be  found  wiser  than  his  forefathers  were. 

Rdbyiison  {Moi-e's  Utopia). 

Whoa,  (hwo),  interj.    Stop ;  stand ;  hold.    See  Ho,  2. 

WhO'bub  (hoo'bub),  re.   Hubbub.    [Obs.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

WhO-ev'er  (hoo-Sv'er),  pron.  Whatever  person ;  any 
person  who  ;  he  or  she  who  ;  any  one  who  ;  as,  he  shall 
be  punished,  whoever  he  may  be.  '■^Whoever  envies  or 
repines."    Milton.    " TFAoewr  the  king  favors. "    Shak. 

Whole  (hoi ;  110),  a.  [OE.  hole,  hoi,  hool,  hal,^AS. 
hal  well,  sound,  healthy ;  akin  to  OFries.  &  OS.  hsl, 
D.  heel,  G.  heil,  Icel.  heill,  Sw.  kel  whole,  Dan.  heel, 
Goth,  hails  well,  sound,  Olr.  eel  augury.  Cf.  Hale, 
Hail  to  greet.  Heal  to  cure,  Health,  Holy.]  1.  Con- 
taining the  total  amount,  number,  etc. ;  comprising  all 
the  parts ;  free  from  deficiency ;  all ;  total ;  entire ;  as, 
the  whole  earth ;  the  whole  solar  system ;  the  whole 
army ;  the  whole  nation.  "  On  their  whole  host  I  fiew 
unarmed."  3filton. 

The  whole  race  of  mankind.  Shak. 

2.  Complete ;  entire ;  not  defective  or  imperfect ;  not 

broken  or  fractured ;  unimpaired ;  uninjured ;  integral ; 

as,  a  whole  orange ;  the  egg  is  whole;  the  vessel  is  whole. 

My  life  is  yet  whole  in  me.  2  Sam.  i.  9. 
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3.  Possessing,  or  being  in  a  state  of,  health  and  sound- 
ness ;  healthy  ;  sound  ;  well. 

[She]  findeth  there  her  friends  hole  and  sound.    Chaucer. 

They  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician.    Matt.  ix.  12. 

When  Sir  Lancelot's  deadly  hurt  was  whole.     Tennyson. 

Whole  blood.    {Law  of  Descent)  See  under  Blood,  n.,  2. 

—  Whole  note  {Mus.),  the  note 
which  represents  a  tone  of 
longest  duration  in  common 
use ;  a  semibreve.— -Whole  num- 
ber (Math.),  a  number  which 
is  not  a  fraction  or  mixed  num- 
ber ;  an  integer.  —  Whole  snipe  iZo'dl.),  the  common  snipe, 
as  distinguished  from  the  smaller  jacksnipe.   [Prov.  Eng.\ 

Syn.  —  All ;  total ;  complete  ;  entire  ;  integral ;  undi- 
vided ;  uniujured  ;  unimpaired ;  unbroken  ;  healthy.  — 
Whole,  Total,  Entire,  Complete.  When  we  use  tha 
word  whole^  we  refer  to  a  thing  as  made  up  of  parts, 
none  of  which  are  wanting ;  as,  a  whole  week ;  a  whole 
year ;  the  whole  creation.  When  vi'e  use  the  word  total, 
we  have  reference  to  all  as  taken  together,  and  forming 
a  single  totality  ;  as,  the  total  amount ;  the  total  income. 
When  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  entire,  we  have  no  refer- 
ence to  parts  at  all,  but  regard  the  thing  as  an  integer, 
i.  e.,  continuous  or  unbroken;  as,  an  entire  year;  entire 
prosperity.  When  we  speak  of  a  thing  as  comjplete,  there 
IS  reference  to  some  progress  which  results  m  a  filling 
out  to  some  end  or  object,  or  a  perfected  state  with  no 
deficiency ;  as,  complete  success ;  a  complete  victory. 

All  the  whole  army  stood  agazed  on  him.  Shak. 

One  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite.  Sliak. 

Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  Ufe. 
So  absolute  she  seems. 
And  in  herself  complete. 

Whole  (hoi ;  110),  re.     1.  The  entire  thing ;  the  en- 
tire assemblage  of  parts ;  totality ;  all  of  a  thing,  without 
defect  or  exception  ;  a  thing  complete  in  itself. 
'T  is  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live, 
Nor  all  o£  death  to  die.  J.  Montgomery. 

2.  A  regular  combination  of  parts ;  a  system, 

Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole.      Pope. 

Committee  of  the  whole.  See  under  Committee.  —  Upon 
the  whole,  considering  all  things ;  taking  everything  into 
account ;  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  or  conditions. 

Syn.  — Totality;  total;  amount;  aggregate;  gross. 

Whole'-hooted'  (hol'hooff),  a.  Having  an  imdi- 
vided  hoof,  as  the  horse. 

WhOle'-length'  (hol'lSngth'),  a.  Representing  the 
whole  figure ;  —  said  of  a  picture  or  statue.  —  re.  A  por- 
trait or  statue  representing  the  whole  figure. 

Whole'ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  whole, 
entire,  or  sound  ;  entireness  ;  totality ;  completeness. 

Whole'sale'  (hol'sal'),  re.  Sale  of  goods  by  the  piece 
or  large  quantity,  as  distinguished  from  retail. 

Bjr  wholesale,  in  the  mass ;  in  large  quantities ;  vrithout 
distinctiou  or  discrimination. 

Some,  from  vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  and 
throw  contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.  I.  Watts. 

Whole'sale',  a.  1.  Pertaining  to,  or  engaged  in, 
trade  by  the  piece  or  large  quantity ;  selling  to  retailers 
or  jobbers  rather  than  to  consumers;  as,  a  wholesale 
merchant ;  the  wholesale  price. 

2.  Extensive  and  indiscriminate ;  as,  U'Aotoa?e  slaugh- 
ter.   "  A  time  for  wholesale  trust." 

Mrs.  JSumphry  Ward. 

Whole'SOme  (hol'sum),  a.  [Compar.  Wholesomes 
(-er) ;  superl.  Wholesomest.]  [Whole  -\-  some  ;  cf.  Icel. 
heilsamr,  G.  heilsam,  D.  heilzaam.]  1.  Tending  to  pro- 
mote health ;  favoring  health  ;  salubrious ;  salutary. 

Wholesome  thirst  and  appetite.  Milton. 

From  which  the  industrious  poor  derive  an  agreeable  and 
wholesom.e  variety  of  food.  A.  Smith. 

2.  Contributing  to  the  health  of  the  mind  ;  favorable 
to  morals,  religion,  or  prosperity  ;  conducive  to  good ; 
salutary;  sound;  as,  wholesome  advice ;  wholesome  doc- 
trines ;  wholesome  truths ;  wholesome  laws. 

A  wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life.     Prov.  zv.  4. 
I  can  not  .  .  .  make  you  a  wholesome  answer  ;  my  wit's  dis- 
eased. Shak. 
A  wholesome  suspicion  began  to  be  entertained.    Sir  W.  Scott, 

3.  Sound ;  healthy.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

—  Whole'some-ly,  adv.  —  Whole'some-ness,  n. 

Whole'-souled'  (hol'sold'),  a.  Thoroughly  imbued 
with  a  right  spirit ;  noble-minded ;  devoted. 

WhOl'ly  (hol'ly ;  110),  adv.  1.  In  a  wliole  or  com- 
plete manner  ;  entirely  ;  completely  ;  perfectly. 

Nor  wholly  overcome,  nor  wholly  yield.  Dryden. 
2.  To  the  exclusion  of  other  things ;  totally ;  fully. 
They  employed  themselves  wholly  in  domestic  life.  Addison. 
Whom  (hoom),  pron.  [OE.  wham,  AS.  dative  hwam, 
hwtem.  See  Who.]  The  objective  case  of  who.  See  Who. 
J!S*°°  In  Old  English,  whom  was  also  commonly  used  as 
a  dative.    Cf .  Him. 

And  every  grass  that  groweth  upon  root 
She  shall  eke  know,  and  whom  it  will  do  boot, 


nd.'     W 


Whom'so-ev'er  (-so-ev'er),  p7-on. 
whosoever.    See  Whosoever. 


Chaucer. 
The  objective  of 


The  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it 
to  whomsoever  he  will.  Dan.  iv.  17. 

Wh00l)Ub_(hoo'biib),  re.     Hubbub.     [Obs.]         Shak. 

Whoop  (hoop),  re.  [See  Hoopoe.]  (Zool.)  The  hoopoe. 

Whoop,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whooped  (hoopt) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Whooping.]     [OE.  houpen.    See  Hoop,  v.  i.] 

1.  To  utter  a  whoop,  or  loud  cry,  as  of  eagerness,  en» 
thusiasm,  or  enjoyment;  to  cry  out;  to  shout;  to  hal- 
loo ;  to  utter  a  war  whoop ;  to  hoot,  as  an  owl. 

Each  lohooping  with  a  merry  shout.     Wordsworth. 
When  naught  was  heard  but  now  and  then  the  howl 
Of  some  vile  cur,  or  whooping  of  the  owl.  W.  Brovme. 

2.  To  cough  or  breathe  with  a  sonorous  inspiration, 
as  in  whooping  cough. 

Whoop,  V.  t.  To  insult  with  shouts ;  to  chase  witti 
derision. 

And  suffered  me  by  the  vofce  of  slaves  to  be 
Whooped  out  of  Rome.  Shak. 
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Whoop  (hoop),  n.  1.  A  shout  of  pursuit  or  of  war ;  a 
cry  of  eagerness,  enthusiasm,  enjoyment,  vengeance,  ter- 
ror, or  the  like ;  an  halloo  ;  a  hoot,  or  cry,  as  of  an  owl. 

A  fox,  crossing  the  road,  drew  oft"  a  considerable  detachment, 

who  clapped  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  pursued  him  with  whoops 

and  halloos.  Addison. 

The  whoop  of  the  crane.  LongJ'ellow. 

2.  A  loud,  shrill,  prolonged  sound  or  sonorous  inspira- 
tion, as  in  whooping  cough. 

Whoop'er  (-er),  n.    One  who,  or  that  which,  whoops. 

Whooper  swan.    (Zool.)  See  the  Note  under  SwAN. 

Whoop'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Whoop,  v.  t. 

Whooping  cough  {Med.),  a  violent,  convulsive  cough, 
returning  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and  consisting 
of  several  expirations,  followed  by  a  sonorous  inspira- 
tion, or  whoop ;  chin  cough;  hooping  cough.    Diinglison. 

—  Whooping  crane  (Zool.),  a  North  American  crane  (Grus 
Americana)  noted  for  the  loud,  whoopUke  note  which  it 
utters. — Whooping  swan  (2'ooZ.),  the  whooper  swan.  See 
the  Note  under  Swan. 

Whoot  (hoot),  V.  i.    [See  Hoot.]    To  hoot.     [06«.] 

Whop  (hwop),  V.  i.     Same  as  Whap.  Forby. 

Whop,  n.     Same  as  Whap. 

Whop'per  (hwop'per),  11.  [Cf.  Whappek.]  1.  One 
who,  or  that  wliich,  wliops. 

2.  Same  as  Whapper. 

Whore  (hor),  n.  [OE.  hore,  AS.  hore ;  akin  to  D. 
Acer,  hoere,  G.  hiire,  OHG.  huora,  huorra,  Icel.  hOra, 
Dan.  hore,  Sw.  Iiora,  Goth,  kors  an  adulterer,  AS.  hor 
adultery,  OHG.  huor,  and  probably  to  L.  carus  dear.  Cf . 
Chakity.]  a  woman  who  practices  unlawful  sexual 
commerce  with  men,  especially  one  who  prostitutes  her 
body  for  hire  ;  a  prostitute ;  a  liarlot.  Wyclif. 

Syn.  —  Harlot ;  courtesan  ;  prostitute  ;  strumpet. 

Whore,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Whored  (hord) ;  p.  pr.  & 
»6.  n.  Whoking.]  [Cf.  Icel.  Aoro.  See  Whore,  n.]  1.  To 
have  unlawful  sexual  intercourse  ;  to  practice  lewdness. 

2.  {Script.)  To  worship  false  and  impure  gods.  ^ 

Whore,  v.  t.  To  corrupt  by  lewd  intercourse  ;  to  make 
a  whore  of;  to  debauch,     [i?.]  Congreve. 

Whore'dom  (hor'dum),  n.  [OE.  hordom;  cf.  Icel. 
hordomr.2  1.  The  practice  of  unlawful  intercourse  with 
the  other  sex ;  fornication ;  lewdness. 

2.  (Script.)  The  sin  of  worsliiping  idols ;  idolatry. 

O  Ephraim,  thou  committest  whoredom,  and  Israel  is  defiled  ; 
they  will  not  .  .  .  turn  unto  their  God.  I{os.  v.  3,  4. 

Whore'mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  n.  1.  A  man  who  prac- 
tices lewdness ;  a  lecher ;  a  whoremonger. 

2.  One  who  keeps  or  procures  whores  for  others;  a 
pimp  ;  a  procurer. 

Whore'mas'ter-ly,  a.  Having  the  character  of  a 
whoremaster  ;  lecherous ;  libidinous. 

Whore'mon'ger  (hor'miSn'ger),  n.  A  whoremaster ; 
a  lecher  ;  a  man  who  frequents  the  society  of  whores. 

Whore'son  (-sun),  n.  A  bastard ;  colloquially,  a  low, 
scurvy  fellow ;  —  used  generally  in  contempt,  or  in  coarse 
humor.     Also  used  adjectively.     [Archaic^  Shak. 

Whor'lsh  (hor'ifsh),  a.  Resembling  a  whore  in  char- 
acter or  conduct ;  addicted  to  unlawfxil  sexual  pleasures ; 
incontinent ;  lewd ;  unchaste, 

—  Whor'ish-ly,    adv.  — 
Whor'ish-ness,  n. 

Whorl  (hwfirl  or  hwSrl ; 
277),  n.  [OE.  whorvil  the 
whirl  of  a  spindle  ;  akin 
to  AS.  hweorfa  the  whirl 
of  a  spindle,  hweorfan  to 
turn ;  cf.  OD.  u'orvel  the 
whirl  of  a  spindle.  See 
Whirl,  ra.  &  t'.]    1.  (Bot.) 

A  circle  of  two  or  more  Whorls.  a  Whorled  Leaves  of 
leaves,  flowers,  or  other  Woodruff,  (i^)  b  Whorled 
organs,  about  the  same  Flowers  of  Black  Horehound. 
part  or  joint  of  a  stem. 

2.  (Zool.)  A  volution,  or  turn,  of  the  spire  of  a  uni- 
valve shell. 

3.  (Spinning)  The  fly  of  a  spindle. 

Whorled  (hwflrld  or  hwSrld),  a.  Fur- 
nished with  whorls ;  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  whorl  or  whorls ;  verticiUate  ;  as, 
whorled  leaves. 

Whorl'er  (hvpfirl'er),  n.  A  potter's 
wheel. 

Whort  (hwiJrt),  re.  [See  Whortleber- 
ET.]  (i?o/.)  The  whortle,  or  bilberry.  See 
Whortleberry  (a). 

Whor'tle  (hwQr't'l),  re.  (Bot.)  The  whor- 
tleberry, or  bilberry. 

[He]  looked  ahead  of  him  from  behind 
a  tump  of  whortles.        R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Whor'tle-her'ry  (hwQr't'i-bSr'ry ; 

277),  n.     [AS.  wyrlil  a  small  shrub 

(dim.  of  wyrt  wort)  -|-  E.  berry.    See 

Wort,  and  cf.  Huckleberry,  Hdrtleberry.]    (Bot.)  (a) 

In  England,  the  fruit  of  Vaccinium  Myrtillus ;  also,  the 

■plant  itself.     See  Bilberry,  1.    (b)  The  fruit  of  several 

shrubby  plants  of  tlie  genus  Gnylussacia  ;  also,  any  one 

of  these  plants.     See  Huckleberry. 

Whose  (hooz),  pron.  [OE.  u'hos,  whas,  AS.  hwrns, 
(Vn.  of  Itn'a.  See  Who.]  Tlie  possessive  case  of  who  or 
which.    See  Who,  and  Which. 

Whose  daughter  art  tliou  ?  tell  me,  I  pray  thee.  Qen.  xxiv.  2.3. 
The  question  whose  solution  I  require.  Dryden. 

Whose'ao-ev'er  (-sft-ev'er),  pron.  The  possessive  of 
whosoever.     See  Whosoever. 

Who'so  (hoo'so),  yjrore..    Whosoever.  Piers  Plowman. 
irAososIirinks  or  falters  now,  .  .  . 
Brand  the  craven  on  Iiis  brow  I  Whittier. 

Who'so-ev'er  (lioo's6-5v'er),  pron.  Whatsoever  per- 
son ;  any  person  whatever  that ;  whoever. 

Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  . . .  freely.    Rex\  xxii.  17. 
WhOt  (hwot),  a.     Hot.     [0/;.s.]  Spenser. 

Whur  (hwflr),  V.  i.  [Probably  of  imitative  origin.    Cf, 


Whorls  of  Bela  can- 
cellata.  a  Nuclear 
Whorls  ;  6  Whorls 
of  the  Spire  ;  c 
Body  Whorl. 


HuBR,  Hurey,  Whir.]  1.  To  make  a  rough,  humming 
sound,  like  one  who  pronounces  the  letter  r  with  too 
much  force ;  to  whir ;  to  birr. 

2.  To  snarl  or  growl,  as  a  dog.  Halliwell. 

Whur  (hwGr),  «.  A  humming  or  whirring  sound,  like 
that  of  a  body  moving  through  the  air  with  velocity  ;  a 
whir. 

Whur'ry  (hwur'ry),  V.  t.  [See  Hurry.]  To  whisk 
along  quickly ;  to  hurry.     [iJ.] 

jyhurrijing  the  chariot  with  them  to  the  shore.      Vicars. 

Whurt  (hwQrt),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Whort. 

Why  (hwi),  adv.  [OE.  whi,  why,  AS.  hici,  hwy,  in- 
strumental case  of  hwa,  hwset ;  akin  to  Icel.  hvi  why, 
Dan.   &  Sw.  hvi;  cf.  Goth.  hwe.     V182.     See  Who.] 

1.  ITor  what  cause,  reason,  or  purpose ;  on  what  ac- 
count ;  wherefore ;  —  used  interrogatively.  See  the 
Note  under  What,  ^rore.,  1. 

Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways  ;  for  whii  will  ye  die,  O 
house  of  Israel  ?  Ezek.  xxxiii.  11. 

2.  For  which ;  on  account  of  which ;  —  used  relatively. 

No  ground  of  enmity  between  us  known 

Why  he  should  mean  me  ill  or  seek  to  harm.      Milton. 

Turn  the  discourse  ;  I  have  a  reason  why 

I  would  not  have  you  speak  so  tenderly.         Dryden. 

3.  The  reason  or  cause  for  which ;  that  on  account  of 
wliich ;  on  what  account ;  as,  I  know  not  why  he  left 
town  so  suddenly ;  —  used  as  a  compound  relative. 

I!!^°"  Why  is  sometimes  used  as  an  interjection  or  an  ex- 
pletive in  expression  of  surprise  or  content  at  a  turn  of 
affairs ;  used  also  in  calling.    "  HVij/,  Jessica ! "        Shak. 
If  her  chill  heart  I  can  not  move. 
Why,  I  'II  enjoy  the  very  love.  Cowley. 

Sometimes,  also,  it  is  used  as  a  notm. 

The  how  and  the  why  and  the  where.    Goldsmith. 

For  why, because  ;  why .    SeeFoRWHY.    [Obs.  or  Colloq.] 

Why,  n.     A  young  heifer.     IProv.  Eng."]  Grose. 

Whyd'ah  bird'  (hwid'a  berd),  or  Whyd'ah  finch' 

(finch').     (ZoOl.)  The  whidah  bird. 

Why'-not'  (hwl'nof),  n.  A  violent  and  peremptory 
procedure  without  any  assigned  reason ;  a  sudden  con- 
clusive happening.     \_Obs.'\ 

When  the  church 
Was  taken  with  a  why-not  m  the  lurch.      Hudibras. 
This  game  .  .  .  was  like  to  have  been  lost  with  a  why-not. 

Nvgae  Antiq. 

Wich  (wTch),  re.    A  variant  of  1st  Wick. 

Wich'i-tas  (wich'i-taz),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Wichita  (-ta). 
(Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  Indians  native  of  the  region  between 
the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers.  They  are  related  to  the 
Pawnees.    See  Pawnees. 

Wick  (wlk),  or  Wich  (wich),  n.  [AS.  wic  village, 
fr.  L.  vicus.  In  some  names  of  places,  perhaps  fr.  Icel. 
vlk  an  inlet,  creek,  bay.     See  Vicinity,  and  cf.  Villa.] 

1.  A  street ;  a  village ;  a  castle ;  a  dwelling ;  a  place  of 
work,  or  exercise  of  authority ;  —  now  obsolete  except  in 
composition  ;  as,  hsXiiwick,  'Warwick,  Greenwich.    Stow. 

2.  (Curling)  A  narrow  port  or  passage  in  the  rink  or 
course,  flanked  by  the  stones  of  previous  players. 

Wick  (wTk),  re.     [OE.  wicke,  weyke,  iceke,  AS.  weoca 
or  wecca  ;  cf.  D.  wiek  a  roll  of  lint,  Prov.  G.  wicke,  and 
wieche,  OHG.  wiohha,  Sw.  veke,  Dan.  vsege ;  of  uncer- 
tain origin.]     A  bundle  of  fibers,  or  a  loosely  twisted  or 
braided  cord,  tape,  or  tube,  usually  made  of  soft  spun 
cotton  threads,  which  by  capillary  attraction  draws  up 
a  steady  supply  of  the  oil  in  lamps,  the  melted  tallow  or 
wax  in  candles,  or  other  material  used  for  illumination, 
in  small  successive  portions,  to  be  burned. 
But  true  it  is,  that  when  the  oil  is  spent 
The  light  goes  out,  and  wick  is  thrown  away.    Spenser. 
Wick,  -y.  i.    (Curling)  To  strike  a  stone  in  an  oblique 
direction.  Jamieson. 

Wick'e  (wik'e),  a.  Wicked.  [Obs.']  Piers  Plowman. 
"  With  full  wikke  intent."  Chaucer. 

Wicked  (wikt),  «.  Having  a  wick ;  —  used  chiefly  in 
composition  ;  as,  a  tvto-ivicked  lamp. 

Wick'ed  (wik'ed),  a.    [OE.  wicked,  fr.  wicke  wicked ; 
probably  originally  the   same   word  as  wieche  wizard, 
witch.     See  Witch.]     1.  Evil  in  principle  or  practice; 
deviating  from  morality ;  contrary  to  the  moral  or  divine 
law  ;  addicted  to  vice  or  sin  ;  sinful ;   immoral ;  profli- 
gate ; —  said  of  persons  and  things;  as,  a  wicked  king; 
a  wicked  woman  ;  a  ivicked  deed  ;  wicked  designs. 
Hence,  then,  and  evil  go  with  thee  along, 
Thy  offspring,  to  the  place  of  evil,  hell, 
Thou  and  thy  wicked  crew  I  Milton. 

Never,  never,  icicked  man  was  wise.  Pope. 

2.  Cursed  ;  baneful ;  hurtful ;  bad  ;  pernicious  ;  dan- 
gerous. [06s.]  "Wicked  dew."  Shak. 
This  were  a  wicked  way,  but  whoso  had  a  guide.    P.  Plowman. 

3.  Ludicrously  or  sportively  mischievous  ;  disposed  to 
mischief ;  roguish.     lCollo<].J 

Pen  looked  imcotnmonly  tvieked.        T/tackeray. 
Syn.  —  Iniquitous  ;  sinful ;  criminal ;  guilty ;  immoral ; 
unjust ;  unrighteous ;  iiuholy ;  irreligious ;  ungodly  ;  pro- 
fane ;  vicious ;  pernicious ;  atrocious  ;  nefarious  ;  hemous ; 
flagrant ;  fl.agitious ;  abandoned.    See  Iniquitous. 

Wlck'ed-Iy,  adv.  In  a  wicked  manner  ;  in  a  manner, 
or  with  motives  and  designs,  contrary  to  the  divine  law 
or  tlie  law  of  morality.;  viciously ;  corruptly  ;  immorally. 
I  have  sinned,  and  I  have  done  wickedly.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1". 
Wick'ed-ness,  re.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
wicked ;  departure  from  the  rules  of  the  divine  or  the 
moral  law ;  evil  disposition  or  practices  ;  immorality ; 
depr.avity  ;  sinfulness. 

God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great.    Gen.  vi.  ti. 
Their  inward  part  is  very  wickedness.  Ps.  v.  II. 

2.  A  wicked  thing  or  act ;  crime;  sin;  iniquity. 
I  Ml  never  care  wliat  v>icked7icss  I  do, 
If  this  man  comes  to  good.  Sliak. 

Wlck'en  tree'  (wTk'«n  tre').   Same  as  Quicken  tree. 
Wlck'er  (wTk'er),  re.     [OE.  wiker,  irikir,  osier,  prob- 
ably akin  to  AS.  wlcan  to  give  way.    Cf.  Weak.]     1.  A 


small,  pliant  twig  or  osier ;  a  rod  for  making  basket- 
work,  and  the  like  ;  a  withe. 

2.  Wickerwork  ;  a  piece  of  wickerwork,  esp.  a  basket. 

Then  quick  did  dress 
His  half  milk  up  for  cheese,  and  in  a  press 
Of  wicker  pressed  it.  Chapman, 

3.  Same  as  1st  Wike.     IProv.  Eng.'] 

Wick'er  (wTk'er),  a.  Made  of,  or  covered  with,  twigs 
or  osiers,  or  wickerwork. 

Each  one  a  little  wicker  basket  had. 

Made  of  tine  twigs,  entrailed  curiously.         Spenser. 

Wick'ered  (-erd),  a.  Made  of,  secured  by,  or  covered 
with,  wickers  or  wickerwork. 

Ships  of  light  timber,  wickered  with  osier  between,  and  cov- 
ered over  with  leather.  Milton. 

Wick'er-work'  (-er-wflrk'),  re.  A  texture  of  osiers, 
twigs,  or  rods ;  articles  made  of  such  a  texture. 

Wick'et  (wTk'et),  re.  [OE.  ^viket,  OF.  loiket,  guichet, 
P.  guichet;  probably  of  Scand.  origin;  cf.  Icel.  vik  a 
small  creek,  inlet,  bay,  vik  a  corner.]  1.  A  small  gate 
or  door,  especially  one  forming  part  of,  or  placed  near, 
a  larger  door  or  gate  ;  a  narrow  opening  or  entrance  cut 
in  or  beside  a  door  or  gate,  or  the  door  which  is  used 
to  close  such  entrance  or  aperture.  Piers  Plowman. 
"Heaven's  u'ieto."  Milton. 

And  so  went  to  the  high  street,  .  .  .  and  came  to  the  great 

tower,  but  the  gate  and  wicket  was  fast  closed.         Ld.  Bei-ners. 

The  wicket,  often  opened,  knew  the  key.      Dryden. 

2.  A  small  gate  by  which  the  chamber  of  canal  locks 
is  emptied,  or  by  which  the  amount  of  water  passing  to 
a  water  wheel  is  regulated. 

3.  (Cricket)  (a)  A  small  framework  at  which  the  ball 
is  bowled.  It  consists  of  three  rods,  or  stumps,  set  ver- 
tically in  the  ground,  with  one  or  two  short  rods,  called 
bails,  lying  horizontally  across  the  top.  (b)  The  ground 
on  which  the  wickets  are  set. 

4.  A  place  of  shelter  made  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  — 
used  by  lumbermen,  etc.     [Local,  U.  S.']  Bartleit. 

5.  (Mining)  The  space  between  the  pillars,  in  post- 
and-stall  working.  Raymond. 

Wicket  door,  Wicket  gate,  a  small  door  or  gate ;  a  wicket. 
See  def.  1,  above.  Bunyan.  —Wicket  keeper  (Cricket),  the 
player  who  stands  behind  the  wicket  to  catch  the  lialls 
and  endeavor  to  put  the  batsman  out. 

Wick'ing,  n.  The  material  of  which  wicks  are  made  ; 
esp.,  a  loosely  braided  or  twisted  cord  or  tape  of  cotton. 

Wick'"ia-!te  I  (^il^'l«-'t)'  «•    See  Wyclifite. 

Wic'o-py  (wik'o-py),  n.    (Bot.)  See  Leatherwood. 

Wid'dy  (wid'dy),  re.  [Cf.  Withy.]  A  rope  or  halter 
made  of  flexible  twigs,  or  withes,  as  of  birch.     \_Scot.'] 

Wide  (wid),  a.  [_Compar.  Wider  (-er) ;  superl. 
Widest.]  [OE.  icid,  wyde,  AS.  wid  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
&  OS.  wid,  D.  wijd,  G.  weit,  OHG.  wit,  Icel.  viSr,  Sw.  & 
Dan.  vid  ;  of  uncertain  origin.]  1.  Having  considerable 
distance  or  extent  between  tlie  sides ;  spacious  across ; 
much  extended  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
length  ;  not  narrow ;  broad ;  as,  wide  cloth ;  a  icide  table ; 
a  wide  highway  ;  a  wide  bed ;  a  wide  hall  or  entry. 

The  chambers  and  the  stables  weren  wyde.    Chaucer. 
Wide  is  the  gate  .  .  .  that  leadeth  to  destruction.  Matt.  vii.  13. 

2.  Having  a  great  extent  every  way ;  extended  ;  spa- 
cious ;  broad ;  vast ;  extensive  ;  as,  a  wide  plain  ;  the  n-ide 
ocean;  a  Ji'ic^e  difference.  "Tliiswyrfe world."  Chaucer. 

Forsceptered  cynics  earth  were  far  too  ivide  a  den.    Byron. 
When  the  wide  bloom,  on  earth  that  lies. 
Seems  of  a  brighter  world  than  ours.  Bryant. 

3.  Of  large  scope  ;  comprehensive  ;  liberal ;  broad  ; 
as,  wide  views ;  a  ivide  understanding. 

Men  of  strongest  head  and  widest  culture.    M.  Arnold. 

4.  Of  a  certain  measure  between  the  sides  ;  measuring 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  length ;  as,  a 
table  three  feet  zvide. 

5.  Remote  ;  distant ;  far. 

The  contrary  being  so  ivide  from  the  truth  of  Scripture  and 
the  attributes  of  God.  lianimond. 

6.  Far  from  truth,  from  propriety,  from  necessity,  or 
the  like.     "  Our  loY/e  expositors."  Milton. 

It  is  far  wide  that  the  people  have  such  judgments.    Latimer. 
How  wide  is  all  this  long  pretense  !  Herbert. 

7.  On  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  mark ;  too  far  side- 
wise  from  the  mark,  the  wicket,  the  batsman,  etc. 

Surely  he  shoots  wide  on  the  bow  hand,       Spenser, 
I  was  but  two  bows  wide.  Massinger. 

8.  (Phon.)  Made,  as  a  vowel,  with  a  less  tense,  and 
more  open  and  relaxed,  condition  of  the  mouth  organs ; 
—  opposed  to  primary  as  used  by  Mr.  Bell,  and  to  nar- 
row as  used  by  Mr.  Sweet.  The  effect,  as  explained  by 
Mr.  Bell,  is  due  to  tlie  relaxation  or  tension  of  the  vihar- 
ynx  ;  as  explained  by  Mr.  Sweet  and  others,  it  is  due  to 
the  action  of  tlie  tongue.  Tlie  wide  of  e  (eve)  is  T  (Til) ; 
of  ii  (ate)  is  5  (Snd),  etc.  See  Guide  to  Pronunciation, 
§§13-15. 

Itl^'^  Wide  is  often  prefixed  to  words,  esp.  to  participles 
and  participial  adjectives,  to  form  self-explaining  com- 
pounds; as,  H(V/r-boauiing,  »'i(?<'-braiiched,  iciWc-chopped, 
jivV/r-echoiug,  »ii/(-extoiHUHl,«'iV/c-nioutlicd,(('W()-spread, 
tCiV/p-spreadiug,  and  the  like. 

Far  and  wide.  See  under  Fab.  —  Wldo  gango.  See  the 
Note  under  Gauge,  (i. 

Wide,  adv.  [AS.  wide.}  1.  To  a  distance;  far; 
widely  ;  to  a  great  dist.anco  or  extent ;  as,  his  fame  was 
spread  wide. 

[I]  went  wyde  in  this  world,  wonders  to  hear.  Piers  Plowinan. 

2.  So  as  to  leave  or  have  a  great  space  between  tlie 
sides  ;  so  as  to  form  a  large  opening.  Sh<ik. 

3.  So  as  to  be  or  strike  far  from,  or  on  one  side  of,  on 
object  or  purpose  ;  aside  ;  astray. 

Wide,  re.    1.  Tliat  which  is  w'ide  ;  wide  space  ;  width; 

extent.     "  The  waste  wide  of  that  abyss."        Tennyson, 

2.  That  wliicli  goes  wide,  or  to  one  side  of  the  mark. 


■  (hwflr),  i;.  i.  [Probably  of  imitative  origin.    Cf.     ably  akin  to  AS..  .„^..„....j.     „..   ..^     _.  __        _. j, 

use,    iinite,   rude,  full,   up,   tun ;    pity ;    food,   fo^ot ;    out,   oil ;     chair ;    go ;    sing,  ink ;    tlien,   thin ;    boN ;    xh  =  z  in  azure. 
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WMO'-a-Wake'  (wid'a-wak'),  a.  Fully  awake ;  not 
drowsy  or  duU  ;  hence,  knowing;  keen;  alert.  Dickens. 

Wlfle'-a-wake',  n.  A  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned 
felt  liat. 

Wlde'gap'  (wid'gSp'),  n.  {Zool.)  The  angler  ;  — 
called  also  tvidegab,  and  widegut. 

Widely,  adv.  1.  In  a  wide  manner ;  to  a  wide  de- 
gree or  extent ;  far ;  extensively  ;  as,  the  gospel  was 
widely  disseminated  by  the  apostles. 

2.  Very  much ;  to  a  great  degree  or  extent ;  as,  to 
differ  u-idehi  in  opinion. 

WWen  (wid''n),  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Widened  (-'nd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  rb.  n.  Widekino.]  To  make  wide  or  wider ;  to 
extend  in  breadth  ;  to  increase  the  width  of ;  as,  to 
widen  a  field ;  to  widen  a  breach ;  to  widen  a  stocking. 

Wid'en,  i:  i.  To  grow  wide  or  wider ;  to  enlarge ; 
to  spread  ;  to  extend. 

Arches  widen^  and  long  aisles  extend.  Pope. 

Wlde'ness  (.vld'nSs),  n.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
■bemg  wide ;  breadth  ;  width  ;  great  extent  from  side  to 
Bide  ;  as,  the  wideness  of  a  room.  "  1  landed  in  a  small 
creek  about  the  wideness  of  my  canoe."  Siuift. 

2.  Large  extent  in  all  directions  ;  broadness ;  great- 
ness ;  as,  the  wideness  of  the  sea  or  ocean. 

Wide'spread'  (-sprSd'),  a-  Spread  to  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  widely  extended  ;  extending  far  and  wide ;  as, 
■widespread  wings ;  a  widespread  movement. 

Wide'where'  (wid'hwar'),  adv.  [See  Wide,  and 
Wheke.]     Widely ;  far  and  wide.     lObs.']  Chaucer. 

Wld'geon  (wij'un),  ».  [Probably  from  an  old  French 
form  of  F.  vigeon,  vingeon,  gingeon  ;  of  uncertain  origin ; 
cf.  L.  vipio.,  -onis,  a  kind  of  small  crane.]  (Zool.)  Any 
one  of  several  species  of  fresh-water  ducks,  especially 
those  belonging  to  the  subgenus  Mareca,  of  the  genus 
Anas.    The  common  European  widgeon  (Anas penelope) 


American  Widgeon  CAnas  Americana). 

and  the  American  widgeon  (A.  Americana)  are  the  most 
important  species.  The  latter  is  called  also  baldhend, 
baldpale,  boldface,  baldcrown,  smoking  duck,  wheat  duck, 
and  whitehelly. 

Bald-faced,  or  Green-headed,  widgeon,  the  American  wid- 
geon. —  Black  widgeon,  tlie  European  tufted  duck.  —  Gray 
widgeon,  ^a)  The  gadwall.  (6)  The  pintail  duck. —  Great- 
headed  widgeon,  the  poachard.  —  Pied  widgeon.  («)  The 
poachard.  (b)  The  goosander.  —  Saw-billed  widgeon,  the 
merganser.  —  Sea  widgeon.  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  — 
Spear  widgeon,  the  goosander.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  Spoon- 
billed  widgeon,  the  shoveler.  —  White  widgeon,  the  smew. 
—  Wood  widgeon,  the  wood  duck. 

Wid'ish  (wid'Tsh),  a.    Moderately  wide.        Tyndall. 

Wid'man-stikt'ten  Ug'ures  (vTd'man-stSt't'n  flg'- 
Crz).  (Min.)  Certain  figures  appearing  on  etched  mete- 
oric iron;  —  so  called  after  A.  B.  Widmanslatten,  of 
Vienna,  who  first  described  them  in  1808.  See  the  Note 
and  Ulust.  under  Meteorite. 

Wld'OW  (wtd'o),  n.  [OE.  wideice,  widwe,  AS.  weo- 
duwe,  widuwe,  wtiduwe ;  akin  to  OFries.  iridice,  OS. 
widowa,  D.  weduwe,  G.  wittwe,  witwe,  OHG.  wituwa, 
wilawa,  Goth,  widuwo,  Kuss.  vdova,  Olr.  fedb,  W. 
gweddw,  L.  vidua,  Skr.  vidhavd  ;  and  probably  to  Skr. 
vidh  to  be  empty,  to  lack  ;  cf.  6r.  riiBeov  a  bachelor. 
V284.  Cf.  ViDUAL.]  A  woman  wlio  has  lost  her  hus- 
band by  deatli,  and  has  not  married  again ;  one  living 
bereaved  of  a  husband.     "  A.  pooi  widotv."        Chaucer. 

OrasB  widow.  See  under  Grass.- Widow  bewitched,  a 
woman  separated  from  her  husband ;  a  grass  widow. 
[Co//w/.]  — Wldow-ln-moumlng  (Zool.),  the  macavahu. — 
Widow  monkey  iZool.),  a  small  South  American  monkey 
{Callillirijr  liiriens);—BO  called  on  account  of  its  color, 
which  ia  l)lack  except  the  dull  whitish  arms,  neck,  and 
face,  and  a  ring  of  pure  wliite  around  the  face.  —Widow's 
chamber  (Enf/.  Law),  in  London,  the  apparel  and  furniture 
of  the  bedchamber  of  tlie  widow  of  a  freeman,  to  which 
she  was  formerly  entitled. 

Wld'OW,  a.  Widowed.  "  A  widow  woman."  1  Kings 
xvii.  9.     "ThiB  widow  lidy."    Shak. 

Wld'OW,  V.  t.  \in>p.  &  p.  p.  WiI)0WED  (-Sd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Widowing.]  1.  To  reduce  to  tlie  condition  of 
a  widow  ;  to  bereave  of  a  husband  ;  —  rarely  used  except 
in  the  past  participle. 

Thouch  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widowed  end  uncliilded  many  a  one. 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury.  Shak. 

2.  To  deprive  of  one  who  ia  loved  ;  to  strip  of  any- 
thing beloved  or  highly  esteemed ;  to  make  desolate  or 
bare ;  to  bereave. 

The  widowed  isle,  in  mourning. 
Dries  up  her  tears.  Dryden. 

Trees  of  their  shriveled  fruits 
Ar«  widowed,  dreary  stonns  o'er  all  prevail.     J.  Philips. 
Mourn,  tm</ow«</ queen  t  forgotten  Sion,  mourn.     lUher. 
S.  To  endow  with  a  widow's  right.     [J?.]  Shak. 

4.  To  become,  or  survive  as,  the  widow  of.     [06«.] 
r^t  me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and  widow 
them  all.  Shak. 

Wld'OW  blrd^  (bSrd').    (Zool.)  See  Wbidah  bird. 
Wld'ow-er  (-er),  n.    A  man  who  has  lost  bis  wife  by 
deatli,  and  lias  not  married  again.  Shak. 

Wld'ow-«r-hood  (-hJKid),  n.    The  state  of  being  a 

widower. 


Wld'OW-hood  (wId'o-hd8d),  n.  1.  The  stale  of  being 
a  widow ;  the  time  during  which  a  woman  is  a  widow ; 
also,  rarely,  the  state  of  being  a  widower. 

Johnson  clung  to  her  memory  during  a  widowhood  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  Leslie  Stephen. 

2.  Estate  settled  on  a  widow.  [Ois.]  "  I  '11  assure 
her  of  her  widou'hood  .  .  .  in  all  my  lands."  Shak. 

Wld'OW-hunt'er  (-hiinfer),  ti.  One  who  courts 
widows,  seeking  to  marry  one  with  a  fortune.     Addison. 

Wld'OW-ly,  a.     Becoming  or  like  a  ^vidow. 

Wld'OW-mak'er  (-mak'er),  n.  One  who  makes  wid- 
ows by  destroying  husbands,     [i?.]  Shak. 

Wld'OW-wail'  (-wal'),  «.  (Bot.)  A  low,  narrow- 
leaved  evergreen  shrub  (Cneorum  tricoccon)  found  in 
Soutliern  Europe. 

Width  (wTdth),  n.  [From  Wide.]  Tlie  quality  of 
being  wide  ;  extent  from  side  to  side  ;  breadtli ;  wide- 
ness ;  as,  the  width  of  cloth  ;  the  width  of  a  door. 

Wid'U-al  (wid'ii-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  widow ; 
vidual.     \_Obs.']  Bale. 

Wld'we  (wid'we),  n.     A  widow.     [Oi«.]       Chaucer. 

Wield  (weld),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wielded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Wielding.]  [OE.  welden  to  govern,  to  have 
power  over,  to  possess,  AS.  geweldan,  gewyldaii,  from 
wealdan  ;  akin  to  OS.  waldan,  OFries.  waldu,  G.  walten, 
OHG.  waltun,  Icel.  valda,  Sw.  valla  to  occasion,  to  cause, 
Dan.  volde,  Goth,  waldan  to  govern,  rule,  L.  valere  to  be 
strong.  Cf.  Herald,  Valiant.]  1.  To  govern ;  to  rule  ; 
to  keep,  or  have  in  charge ;  also,  to  possess.     [06s.] 

When  '.  strong  armed  man  keepeth  his  house,  all  things  that 
he  wieldeih  ben  in  peace.  WyctifCLuke  xi.  21). 

Wile  [ne  will]  ye  wield  gold  neither  silver  ne  money  in  your 
girdles.  Wiicti/Olalt.  k.il). 

2.  To  direct  or  regulate  by  influence  or  authority ;  to 
manage  ;  to  control ;  to  sway. 

The  famous  orators  .  .  .  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democraty.  Milton. 

Her  newborn  power  was  wielded  from  the  first  by  unprinci- 
pled and  ambitious  men.  De  Quiacey. 

3.  To  use  with  full  command  or  power,  as  a  thing  not 
too  heavy  for  the  holder ;  to  manage  ;  to  handle ;  hence, 
to  use  or  employ ;  as,  to  wield  a  sword ;  to  wield  the 
scepter. 

Base  Hungarian  wight  I  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield  f     Shak. 
Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed.    Milton, 

Nothing  but  the  influence  of  a  civilized  power  could  induce  a 
savage  to  wield  a  spade.  6'.  .S.  Smith. 

To  wield  the  scepter,  to  govern  with  supreme  command. 

Wleld'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.     Capable  of  being  wielded. 

Wield'ance  (-ons),  ti.  The  act  or  power  of  wielding. 
[06.V.]     "Our  weak  wi'eMance."  Bp.  Hall. 

Wleld'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  wields  or  employs  ;  a 
manager  ;  a  controller. 

A  wielder  of  the  great  arm  of  the  war.  MUmun. 

Wleld'lng,  n.    Power ;  authority  ;  rule.    [06j.] 

To  have  them  in  your  might  and  in  your  wielding.    Chaucer. 

Wleld'less,  a.  Not  to  be  wielded ;  unmanageable  ; 
unwieldy.     [iJ.]     "JFieWtei  might."  Spenser. 

Wleld'SOme  (-sum),  a.  Admitting  of  being  easily 
wielded  or  managed.     [06s.]  Golding. 

Wield'y  (-y),  a.  Capable  of  being  wielded  ;  manage- 
able ;  wieldable  ; —  opposed  to  i/nn't'eWy.   [.R.]  Johnson. 

Wler  (wer),  n.     Same  as  Weir. 

Wler'an'gle  (wer'Sn'g'l)),  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Waei- 
ANGLE.     \_Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.} 

Wler'y  (wer'y  or  wir'y),  a.  [Cf.  Wearish.]  Wet ; 
moist;  marshy.     [06s.] 

Wl'er-y  (wi'er-5^  or  wir'j?),  a.  [From  Wire  ;  cf. 
Fiery.]    Wiry.     [06s.]     "Wiery  gold."  Peacham. 

Wife  (wif),  n. ;  pi.  Wn-ES  (nivz).  [OE.  wif,  AS. 
Ml/;  akin  to  OFries.  &  OS.  wtf,  D.  wijf,  G.  weib,  OHG. 
iclb,  Icel.  t'T/,  Dan.  viv ;  and  perhaps  to  Skr.  vip  ex- 
cited, agitated,  inspired,  vip  to  tremble,  L.  vibrare  to  vi- 
brate, E.  vibrate.  Cf.  Tacitus,  ["  Germania"  8]  :  Inesse 
quin  etiam  sanctum  aliquid  et  providum  putant,  nee  aut 
consilia  earum  aspernantur  aut  responsa  neglegunt.  Cf. 
HcssY  a  jade.  Woman.]  1.  A  woman ;  an  adult  female ; 
—  now  used  in  literature  only  in  certain  compounds  and 
phrases,  as  aleii'(/e,  fishtt't/e,  goodit'i/e,  and  tlie  like. 
"  Both  men  and  wives."  Piers  Plowman^. 

On  the  green  he  saw  sitting  a  wife.  Chaucer. 

2.  The  lawful  consort  of  a  man ;  a  woman  wlio  is 
united  to  a  man  in  wedlock ;  a  woman  wlio  has  a  hus- 
band ;  a  married  woman; — correlative  of  husband. 
"  The  husband  of  one  wife."  1  Tim.  iii.  2. 

Let  every  one  of  you  ...  so  love  his  wife  even  as  himself, 
and  the  ir(fe  see  that  she  reverence  her  husband.        Eph.  v.  3.'>. 

To  give  to  wife.  To  take  to  wife,  to  give  or  take  (a 
woman)  in  marriage.  —  Wife's  equity  (Law),  the  enuitable 
right  or  claim  of  a  married  woman  to  a  reasonable  and 
adequate  provision,  by  way  of  settlement;  or  othcrnise, 
out  of  her  choses  in  action,  or  out  of  any  property  of  hers 
which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
for  the  support  of  herself  and  her  children.  Jiurritl. 

WllellOOd  C-hSod),  n.  [AS.  wlfhad.}  1.  Woman- 
hood.    [06s.]  Chancer. 

2.  The  state  of  being  a  wife ;  the  character  of  a  wife. 

Wifeless,  a.    Without  a  wife  ;  unmarried.    Chaucer. 

Wlfellke'  (-Ilk'),  "•  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  wife 
or  a  woman.     "H'l/e/i^e  government."  Shak. 

Wifely,  a.     [AS.  wifUc.}     Becoming  or  like  n  wife  ; 

of  or  pertaining  to  a  wife.    "  Il'i/e/y  patience. "    Chaucer. 

With  all  the  tendeme«s  of  w\/ely  love.         Orj/deti. 

Wig  (wig),  n.  [Abbreviation  from  periwig.']  1.  A 
covering  for  tlie  head,  consisting  of  liair  interwoven 
or  united  by  a  kind  of  network,  either  in  imitation  of 
the  natural  growth,  or  in  abundant  and  flowing  curls, 
worn  to  supply  a  deficiency  of  natural  hair,  or  for  orna- 
ment, or  according  to  traditional  usage,  oa  a  part  of  an 
official  or  professional  dress,  the  latter  especially  in  Eng- 
land by  judges  and  barristers. 

2.  An  old  seal ;  —  so  called  by  fishermen. 

Wig  tre«.    (Bol.)  See  Smoke  tree,  under  SuoKC 
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Wig  (wig),  f.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  WiGGED  (wigd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Wigging  (-ging).]  To  censure  or  rebuke;  to 
hold  up  to  reprobation  ;  to  scold.     [SlangJ 

Wlg'ail  (-an),  7!.  A  kind  of  canvaslike  cotton  fabric, 
used  to  stihen  and  protect  the  lower  part  of  trousers  and 
of  the  skirts  of  women's  dresses,  etc. ;  —  so  called  from 
Wigan,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Lancashire,  England. 

Wi'geon  (wlj'iin),  n.     (ZoolA  A  widgeon,     [i?.] 

Wigg  (wig),  Wig,  re.  [Cf.  D.  uegge  a  sort  of  bread, 
G.  week,  orig.,  a  wedge-shaped  loaf  or  cake.  See  Wedge.] 
A  kind  of  raised  seedcake.     "  Wiggs  and  ale."        Pepys. 

Wigged  (wigd),  a.  Having  the  bead  covered  with  a 
wig ;  wearing  a  wig. 

Wlg'ger-y  (wig'ger-J),  n.  1.  A  wig  or  nigs ;  false 
hair,     [i?.]  A.  Trollope. 

2.  Any  cover  or  screen,  as  led-tapism.     [iJ.] 

Fire  peels  the  wiggeries  away  from  them  [facts].    Carlyle. 

Wlg'gle  (wig'g'l),  v.  t.  &  i.  [V136.  Cf.  Wag,  v.  t.. 
Waggle.]  To  move  to  and  fro  with  a  quick,  jerking 
motion  ;  to  bend  rapidly,  or  with  a  wavering  motion, 
from  side  to  side ;  to  wag ;  to  squirm  ;  to  wriggle  ;  as,  the 
dog  wiggles  his  tail ;  the  tadpole  wiggles  in  the  water. 
[Pror.  r.ig.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.] 

Wlg'gle,  re.     Act  of  wiggling;  a  wriggle.     [Colloq.] 

Wig'gler  (wTg'gler),  n.      (Zool.)  The  young,  either 
larva  or  pupa,  of  the  mosquito  ;  — 
called  also  wiggtetail. 

WlgTier  (-her),  V.  i.  [Cf.  G. 
icieltern,  E.  whine.]  To  neigh  ;  to 
whinny.     [06s.]  Beau.  &  Fl. 

Wight  (wit),  re.  Weiglit.  [Ohs.] 

Wight,  n.  [OE.  wight,  tviht,  a 
wiglit,  a  whit,  AS.  wiht,  wuht,  a 
creature,  a  thing  ;  akin  to  D.  tvicht 
a  child,  OS.  &  OHG.  wiht  a  crea- 
ture, thing,  G.  wicht  a  creature,  Icel.  vsettr  a  wight,  rietta 
a  whit,  Goth,  waihts.  waiht,  thing ;  cf.  Russ.  veshche  a 
thing.  V136.  Cf.  Whit.]  1.  A  whit ;  a  bit ;  a  jot.  [06s.] 
She  was  fallen  asleep  a  Uttle  wight.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  supernatural  being.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

3.  A  human  being ;  a  person,  either  male  or  female ; 
—  now  used  chiefly  in  irony  or  burlesque,  or  in  humorous 
language.     "  Worst  of  all  wightes."  Chaucer. 

Every  icight  that  hath  discretion.  Chaucer. 

Oh,  say  me  true  if  thou  wert  mortal  wight.        Milton. 
Wight,   a.      [OE.   wight,   wiht,   probably  of  Scand. 
origin  ;  cf.  Icel.  rigr  in  fighting  condition,  iieut.  tfj/,  fr. 
vig  war,  akin  to  AS.  wig.    See  Vanquish.]     Swift ;  nim- 
ble ;  agile  ;  strong  and  active.     [06s.  or  Poetic] 

'T  is  full  wight,  God  wot,  as  is  a  roe.  Chaucer. 

He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight.  Spenser, 

Thev  were  Night  and  Day,  and  Day  and  Night. 
Pilgrims  tci'j'u  with  steps'forthrighf.  Emerson, 

Wlght'ly,  adi\     Swiftly  ;  nimbly  ;  quickly.     [06s.] 

Wigless  (wTg1?s),  a.     Having  or  wearing  no  wig. 

Wlg'wag'  (-wiig'),  V.  i.  [See  Wag,  v.  t.]  (Xattl.) 
To  signal  by  means  of  a  flag  waved  from  side  to  side 
according  to  a  code  adopted  for  the  purpose.      [Colloq,] 

Wlg'wam  (-w3ra  ;  277),  ».  [From  the  Algonquin 
or  Massachusetts  In- 
dian  word  wek, 
"his  house,"  or 
"  dwelling  place  ; " 
with  possessive  and 
locative  affixes,  tve- 
kou-om-ut,  "  in  his 
(or  their)  house," 
contracted  by  the 
English  to  week- 
warn, ani  wigwam.] 
An  Indian  cabin  or 
hut,  usiiall}'  of  a 
conical  form,  and 
made  of  a  frame- 
work of  poles  cov- 
ered with  hides, 
bark,  or  mats ;  — 
called  also  tepee. 
[Sometimes  written 
also  week'wam.] 

Very  spocious  was  the  wigwam. 

Made  of  deerskin  dressed  and  whitened. 

With  the  gods  of  the  Dflcotahs 

Drawn  and  painted  on  its  curtains.  Longfellow. 

^W^  "The  wigwam,  or  Indian  house,  of  a  circular  or 
ovaTshape,  was  made  of  bark  or  mats  laid  over  a  frame- 
work of  branches  of  trees  stuck  in  the  ground  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  converge  at  tlie  top,  where  was  a  central 
ai>erture  for  tlie  escape  of  smoke  from  the  fire  beneath. 
Tlio  better  sort  had  also  a  lining  of  mats.  For  entranct, 
and  egress,  two  low  openings  were  left  on  opposite  sides, 
one  or  the  other  of  which  was  closed  with  hark  or  iiiats, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wuid."  Palfrey. 

Wlke  (>vik),  n.  A  tempor.iry  mark  or  boundary,  at 
a  bough  of  a  tree  set  up  in  marking  out  or  dividing  any- 
thing, as  titlies,  swaths  to  be  mowed  in  common  ground, 
etc.  ;  —  called  also  wicker.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Wlke,  71.  [AS.  trie.  See  Wick  a  village.]  A  home  ; 
a  dwelling.     [Obs.  ox  Prov.  Eng.] 

Wlk'ke  (wlk'ke),  a.    Wicked.    [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Wild  (wild),  a.  [Compar.  Wilder  (-er) ;  stiprrl. 
Wildest.]  [OE.  wilde,  AS.  wilde;  akin  to  OFries. 
Wilde.  D.  ivild,  OS.  &  OHG.  iiiWi,  G.  «-i7</.  Sw.  &  Dan. 
villi,  Icel.  vilir  wild,  bewildered,  astray,  Goth,  wilpeis 
wild,  and  G.  &  OHG.  wild  game,  deer  ;  of  uncertain  ori- 
gin.] 1.  Linng  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  inhabiting  natural 
haunts,  as  the  forest  or  open  field;  not  familiar  with, 
or  not  easily  approached  by,  man ;  not  tamed  or  domesti- 
cated ;  as,  a  wild  boar  ;  a  iiiW  ox ;  a  wild  cat. 

Winter 's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  cceae  fly  thot  way.    Shak, 

2.  Growing  or  produced  without  culture ;  growing  or 
prepared  without  the  aid  and  care  of  man ;  native  ;  not 
cultivated  ;   brought   forth   by  unassisted  nature  or  by 
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animals  not  domesticated  ;  as,  vild  parsnip,  tcild  camo- 
mile, wild  germander,  wild  strawberry,  iriVrf  liouey. 
Thy  woods  uiul  dcsfrl  cuves. 
With  tcilti  thyme  oiid  tlio  guddiiig  vine  o'eryrown.    Milton. 

3.  Desert ;  not  inliiibited  or  cultivated  ;  as,  ivild  land. 
"  To  trace  the  forests  wild."  S/tak: 

4.  Savage ;  micivilized  ;  not  refined  by  culture  ;  fero- 
cious ;  rude ;  as,  tlie  wild  natives  of  Africa  or  America. 

6.  Not  submitted  to  restraint,  training,  or  regulation ; 
turbulent ;  tempestuous  ;  violent ;  ungoverned  ;  licen- 
tious ;  inordinate ;  disorderly ;  irregular ;  fanciful ;  imag- 
inary; visionary;  crazy,  "  Valor  grown  h'iW  by  pride." 
Prior.  "A  iciW,  speculative  project."  Swift. 
What  are  these 
So  withered  ond  so  wild  in  tlieir  iittire  ?  Shak. 

With  mountains,  us  with  weapons,  armed  ;  which  makes 
Wild  work  in  heaven.  Millou. 

The  wild  winds  howl.  Addison. 

Search  then  the  rulinj?  passion,  there,  alone 
The  «'i7(/  are  cotustunt,  und  the  cunning  known.      Pope. 

6.  Exposed  to  the  wind  and  sea ;  unsheltered ;  as,  a 
viild  roadstead. 

7.  ludicatiug  strong  emotion,  iutense  excitement,  or 
bewildermeut ;  as,  a  wild  look. 

8.  (A'atU.)  Hard  to  steer;  —  said  of  a  vessel. 

E^'"  Many  plants  are  named  by  prefixing  wild  to  the 
names  of  other  bi'ttcr  known  or  cultivated  phmts  to 
which  they  be.ir  a  real  or  faiicieil  rescuiblauce  ;  as,  iciVif 
allspice,  wild  pink,  etc.     See  the  Phrases  below. 

To  run  wild,  to  go  unrestrained  or  untamed  ;  to  live  or 
Brow  without  culture  ortruuiug.— To  bow  one's  wild  oats. 
Bee  mider  Oat, 

Wild  allspice  (Bot.),  spicewood.  —  Wild  balsam  apple 
(Bot.),  an  American  climbing  cucurbitaceous  plant  (Ac/ii- 
nocustis  lobiila*.  —  Wild  basil  {llol.),  a  fragrant  labiate 
herb  [Calaminlha  CI inopodium)  common  in  Europe  and 
America.  —  Wild  bean  (Bot.).  a  name  of  several  legumi- 
nous plants,  mostly  species  of  P/iaseolus  and  Ainos.  — 
Wild  bee  i/io'ol.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  undo- 
mesticated  social  bees,  especially  the  domestic  bee  wlien 
it  has  csciiijed  from  domestication  and  built  its  nest  in 
c  hollow  tree  or  among  rocks.  —  Wild  bergamot.  {Hot.) 
Be"  under  Berg.\.mot.  —  Wild  boar  {Zoiil.).  the  European 
wilu  hoB(.S>/,s  scroja),  from  which  the  common  domesti- 
cated swine  is  descended.  —  Wild  brier  (Hot.),  any  uncul- 
tivated species  of  brier.  See  Bkier.  —  Wild  bagloss 
(Bot.),  an  annual  rough-leaved  plant  {Lycopsis  arveiisis) 
with  small  blue  flowers.  —Wild  camomile  (Bot.),  one  or 
more  plants  of  the  composite  genus  Motriairia,  much 
resemblini;  camomile.  —  Wild  cat.  i/ioOI.)  tui  .\  Euro- 
pean cai-iiivore  (Ftiis  catns)  somewhat  resembling  tlie 
domestic  cat,  but  larger  and  stronger,  and  haviug  a  short 
tail.  It  isdMtructive  to  the  smaller  domestic  animals, 
Buch  as  l.imbs,  kids,  poultry,  .-uid  the  like.  (6)  The  com- 
mon American  IvTix,  or  bay  lynx,  (o)  (Xaut.)  A  wheel 
which  can  be  adjusted  so  as  to  revolve  either  with,  or 
on.  the  shaft  of  a  capstan.  Z«ce.  —  Wild  celery.  (Bot.) 
See  Tape  r;rass,  under  T.vpe,  —  Wild  cherry.  (Hot.)  (a) 
Any  uncultivated  tree  which  bears  cherries.  The  wild 
red  cherrv  is  Prnnus  Peniisi/lvanlo.  The  wild  black 
cherry  is  P.  serolinn,  the  wood  of  which  is  much  used  for 
cabinetwork,  being  of  a  light  red  color  and  a  compact 
texture.  (b\  The  fruit  of  various  species  of  Primus.  — 
Wild  cinnamon.  See  the  Note  under  Canella.  —  Wild 
comfrey  (fio/.>,  an  American  plant  (0/nog/o.?5-«w  Virgini- 
cuni)  of  the  Borage  family.  It  haslaree  bristly  leaves 
and  sm,all  blue  tlowers.  —Wild  comln  (Bot.),  an  annual 
umbelliferous  pl.ant  ^L/ificecia  cuminoides)  native  in  the 
countries  about  the  Mediterranean.  —  Wild  drake  (Zool.), 
the  m.illard.  —  Wild  elder  (Bot.  i,  an  American  plant  (Ara- 
lia  hispida^  of  the  Ginseng  family.  — Wild  fowl  (Zool.), 
any  wild  bird,  especially  any  of  those  considered  as  game 
birds.  —  Wild  goose  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species  of 
vmdomesticated  geese,  especially  the  Canada  goose 
(Brania  Canadensis),  the  Eu- 
ropean bean  goose,  and  the 
CTaylag.  See  Graylag.  and 
Bean  goose,  tmder  Beax.  — 


Wild  Goose  t^Branta  Canadensis). 

Wild-goose  chase,  the  pursuit  of  something  unattainable, 
or  of  something  as  unlikely  to  be  caught  as  the  vrila 
goose.  S/iak.  —  Wild  honey,  houey  made  by  wild  bees, 
and  deposited  in  trees,  rocks,  and  the  like.  —  Wild  hya- 
cinth. (Bot.)  See  Htacisth,  1  li).— Wild  Irishman  (Bot.), 
a  thomv  bush  (BIscaria  Toumatou)  of  the  Buckthorn 
family,  found  in  New  Zealand,  where  the  natives  use  the 
spines  in  tattooing.  —Wild  land,  (at  Land  not  cultiva- 
ted, or  in  a  state  that  renders  it  unfit  for  cultivation,  (b) 
Land  which  is  not  settled  and  cultivated.  —Wild  licorice. 
(Bot.)  See  under  Licorice.  —  Wild  mammee  (£o?.),  the  ob- 
long, yellowish,  acid  fruit  of  a  tropical  American  tree 
{Rheedia  lateriflora);  — s,o  called  in  the  West  Indies.— 
Wild  marjoram  (Bot.),  a  labiate  plant  (Onganam  rulgare) 
much  like  the  sweet  m.trjoram,  but  less  aromatic.  —  Wild 
oat.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  tall,  oatlike  kind  of  soft  grass  (Arrtie- 
natherum  aveiiaceum).  (h)  See  Wild  oats,  under  Oat.  — 
WUd  pieplant  (Bot.),  a  species  of  dock  (Ettmex  hymeno- 
sepalus)  found  from  Texas  to  California.  Its  acid,  juicy 
stems  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  garden  rhubarb.  — 
WUd  pigeon.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  rock  dove,  (b)  The  pas- 
senger pigeon. —  Wild  vmi.  (Bot.),  an  American  plant 
(Silene  Pe'nnsy!vanica)v;ith  pale,  pinkish  flowers  ;  a  kind 
of  catchflv.  —  Wild  plantain  ^Bot.),  an  arborescent  en- 
dogenous "herb  (Heliconia  BiJiai)  much  resembling  the 
banana.  Its  leaves  and  leaf  sheaths  are  much  used  in  the 
West  Indies  as  coverings  for  packages  of  merchandise.  — 
WUd  plmn.  (Bot.)  (a)  Any  kind  of  plum  growing  without 
cultivation,  (b)  The  South  African  prune.  See  under 
Pbtike.  —  WUd  rice.  (Boi.)  See  Indian  rice,  under  KicE. 
—  WUd  rosemary  (Bot.),  the  evergreen  siirub  Andromeda 


poli/olin.  See  Marsh  rosemary,  under  Rosemary.  —WUd 
•age.  (Hot.)  See  Saqebrush.  — WUd  sarsapajiUa  (Bot.i,  a 
species  of  ginseng  (Aridia  niidicnulis)  beariug  a  single 
long-stalked  leaf.  —  Wild  sensitive  plant  (Bot.),  either 
one  of  two  annual  leguminous  herus  (Cassia  Clianiii- 
cri.sla,  and  ('.  niilitansi,  in  both  of  which  the  leaflets 
close  quickly  when  the  plant  is  disturbed.  —  WUd  serv- 
ice. (But.)  See  Siutn.  —  WUd  Spaniard  (But.),  anyone  of 
several  umbcUiicrous  plants  of  the  genus  Acipttylla, 
natives  of  New  Zealand.  The  leaves  bear  numerous 
bayoiietlike  spines,  and  the  plants  form  an  impenetrable 
thicket.  — WUd  turkey.    (Zoo/.)  See  2d  Turkey. 

WU(l(wild),H.  An  uninhabited  and  uncultivated  tract 
or  region ;  a  forest  or  desert ;  a  wilderness ;  a  waste ;  as, 
the  wilds  of  America;  the  wilds  of  Africa. 

Then  Libya  finst,  of  all  her  moisture  drained, 

Became  a  barren  waste,  a  wild  of  sand.  Addison. 

Wild,  adv.     Wildly  ;  as,  to  talk  u'ild.  Shak: 

Wild '-cat' (-kilt').  ".  1.  Unsound;  worthless;  irre- 
si)onsible  ;  unsafe ;  —  said  to  liave  been  originally  applied 
to  the  notes  of  an  insolvent  bank  in  Michigan  upon  which 
there  was  the  figure  of  a  panther. 

2.  (Hailroad)  Kunning  without  control ;  runnhig 
along  the  line  without  a  train ;  as,  a  wild-cat  locomotive. 

WUde'beest'  (wild'besf),  n.  [D.  wild  wild  -f-  beeste 
beast.]     {X:ul.)  The  gnu. 

Wlld'ed  (.wild'Sd),  n.     Become  wild,     [i?.] 

An  old  garden  plant  escaped  and  wdded.    J.  Earle. 

Wll'der  (wll'dSr),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  WiLDERED 
(-derd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wh-dering.]  [Akin  to  E.  wild, 
Dan.  ioTvilde  to  bewilder,  Icel.  rillr  bewildered,  villa  to 
bewilder;  cf.  AS.  wilder  a  wild  animal.  See  Wild,  «., 
and  cf.  Wilderness.]    To  bewilder ;  to  perplex. 

Long  lost  and  irildered  in  the  maze  of  fate.        Pope. 

.-V^iiin  the  tvildered  fancy  dreams 
Of  spouting  tountains,  frozen  as"  they  rose.    Bryant. 

Wlld'or-lng  (wIld'er-lDg),  n.  (Bo/.)  A  plant  grow- 
ing in  a  state  of  nature ;  especially,  one  which  has  run 
wild,  or  escaped  from  cultivation. 

Wll'der-ment  (wll'der-ment),  n.  The  state  of  being 
bewildered ;  confusion ;  bewilderment. 

And  snatched  her  breathless  from  beneath 

This  wilderment  of  wreck  and  death.  Moore. 

Wll'der-ness  (wll'der-nSs),  n.  [OE.  wildernesse, 
wilderne,  probably  from  AS.  wildor  a  wild  beast ;  cf.  D. 
wildernis  wilderness.  See  Wildeh,  v.  /.]  1.  A  tract 
of  land,  or  a  region,  imcultivated  and  uninhabited  by  hu- 
man beings,  whether  a  forest  or  a  wide,  barren  plain  ;  a 
wild ;  a  waste ;  a  desert ;  a  pathless  waste  of  any  kind. 
The  v.-at'ry  wililerness  yields  no  supply.         Waller. 

2.  A  disorderly  or  neglected  place.  Cowper. 

3.  Quality  or  state  of  being  wild ;  wildness.     [_Obs.'\ 
These  paths  and  bowers  doubt  not  but  our  joint  hands 
Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease.  Milton. 

Wlld'Uro'  (vrild'flr'),  n.  1.  A  composition  of  inflam- 
mable materials,  which,  when  kindled,  is  very  hard  to 
quench ;  Greek  fire. 

Brimstone,  pitch,  wildfire  .  .  .  burn  cruelly,  and  are  hard  to 
quench.  Bacon. 

2.  (Med.)  (a)  An  old  name  for  erysipelas,  (i)  A  dis- 
ease of  sheep,  attended  with  inflammation  of  the  skin. 

3.  A  sort  of  lightning  imaccompanied  by  thunder,  [i?.] 
Wlld'giave'  (-graV),  n.     [G.  wildgraf  or  D.   vnld- 

graaf.  See  Wild,  and  cf.  Margrave.]  A  waldgrave,  or 
head  forest  keeper.    See  Waldgrave. 

The  wildgrave  winds  his  bugle  horn.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wlld'ingr,  n.     (Bot.)  A  wild  or  imcultivated  plant; 

especially,  a  wild  apple  tree  or  crab  apple ;  also,  the  fruit 

of  such  a"  plant.  Spenser. 

Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  1  found.       Dryden. 

The  fruit  of  the  tree  ...  is  small,  of  little  juice,  and  bad 
quality.    1  presume  it  to  be  a  wilding.  Lander. 

Wiid'lng,  a.  Not  tame,  domesticated,  or  cultivated  ; 
wild.     [Poe/ic]    ^'Wilding  Qovrers."  Tennyson. 

The  ground  squirrel  ?ayly  chirps  by  his  den, 
And  the  wilding  bee  hums  merrily  by.  Bryant. 

Wild'lsh,  a.  Somewhat  wild ;  rather  wild.  "  A  wild- 
ish  destiny."  Wordsicorth. 

WUdly,  adv.  In  a  wild  manner;  without  cultiva- 
tion; with  disorder ;  rudely;  distractedly;  extravagantly. 

Wild'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wild; 
an  uncultivated  or  untamed  state ;  disposition  to  rove  or 
go  unrestrained  ;  rudeness  ;  savageness  ;  irregularity ; 
distraction.  ^   , 

Wild'WOOd  (-wood),  n.  A  vrild  or  unfrequented 
wood.  Also  used  adjectively ;  as,  wildwood  flowers ; 
wildwood  echoes.  Burns. 

Wile  (wil),  n.  [OB.  wile,  AS.  wil ;  cf.  Icel.  re/,  vxl. 
Cf.  GtriLE.]  A  trick  or  stratagem  practiced  for  insnar- 
ing  or  deception ;  a  sly,  insidious  artifice ;  a  beguile- 
ment ;  an  allurement. 

Put  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand 
against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  i-pti-  vi.  11. 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might, 
Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wxles.      Milton. 

Wile  V  t.  1.  To  practice  artifice  upon ;  to  deceive  ; 
to  beguile;  to' allure,     [i?.]  Spenser. 

2.  To  draw  or  turn  away,  as  by  diversion ;  to  while  or 
while  away ;  to  cause  to  pass  pleasantly.  Tennyson. 

Wile'ful  (-ful),  a.    Full  of  wiles ;  trickish  ;  deceitful. 

Wil'ful  (wTl'tul),  Cf.,  WU'ful-ly,  adv.,  Wil'ful-ness, 
n     See  Willpdl,  Willfully,  and  Willfulness. 

Wili-ly  (vri'li-ly),  adv.  [From  Wily.]  In  a  wily 
manner  ;  by  stratagem ;  with  insidious  art.     Josh.  ix.  4. 

wi'li-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wily ; 
craftiness ;  cunning  ;  guile. 

Wilk  (wilk),  K.    (Zoo/.)  See  Whelk.     [06s.] 

Will  (wil),  n.  [OE.  u'ille,  AS.  icilla  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
wiJla,  OS.  willeo,  wilUo,  D.  wil,  G.  wille,  Icel.  vili,  Dan. 
villie,  Sw.  vilja,  Goth,  wilja.  See  Will,  v.'\  1.  The 
power  of  choosmg ;  the  faculty  or  endowment  of  the  soul 
by  which  it  is  capable  of  choosing ;  the  faculty  or  power 
of  the  mind  by  which  we  decide  to  do  or  not  to  do ;  the 


power  or  faculty  of  preferring  or  selecting  one  of  two 
or  more  objects. 

It  is  necessary  to  form  a  distinct  r.otion  of  what  is  meant  by 
the  word  "  volition  "  in  order  lo  understand  the  import  ot  the 
word  will,  for  this  last  word  expresses  the  power  of  mind  of 
which  "  volition  "  is  the  act.  Stewart. 

Will  is  on  ambiguous  word,  being  sometimes  nut  for  the  fac- 
ulty of  willing  ;  sometimes  for  the  act  of  that  faculty,  besides 
[liaVing]  other  meanings.  But  "  volition  "  always  siguifles  the 
uet  of  willing,  and  notliing  else.  Jycid. 

-Vppetite  is  the  ifdTs  solicitor,  and  the  will  is  appetite's  con- 
troller ;  what  we  covet  according  to  the  one,  by  the  other  we 
often  reject.  JJookrr. 

The  will  is  plainly  that  by  which  the  mind  chooses  anything. 

J.  Kdii'tirJs. 

2.  Tlie  choice  which  is  made  ;  a  determination  or  pref- 
erence which  results  from  the  act  or  exercise  of  the 
power  of  choice  ;  a  volition. 

Tlie  word  "  willj"  however,  is  not  always  used  in  this  its  proper 
acceptation,  but  is  frequently  substituted  for  "volition,'*  as 
when  I  say  that  my  hand  moves  in  obedience  to  my  loill. 

Stciuart. 

3.  The  choice  or  determination  of  one  who  has  author- 
ity ;  a  decree  ;  a  command  ;  discretionary  pleasure. 

Thy  will  be  done.  Matt.  vi.  10. 

Our  prayers  should  be  according  to  the  will  of  God.    Law. 

4.  Strong  wish  or  inclination  ;  desire ;  purpose. 
(E^°"  ^'■Inclination  is  another  word  with  which  will  is 

frequently  confounded.  Thus,  when  the  apothecary  says, 
in  Eomeo  and  Juliet,  — 

My  po\crty,  but  not  my  will,  consents  ; , . . 

Flit  this  in  any  liquitl  thing  you  will, 

And  drink  it  off, 
the  word  will  is  plainly  used  as  synonymous  with  incU- 
nation  ;  not  in  the  strict  logical  sense,  as  the  immediate 
antecedent  of  action.  It  is  with  the  same  latitude  that 
the  word  is  used  in  common  conversation,  when  we  speak 
of  doing  a  thing  which  duty  prescribes,  against  one's  own 
will :  or  wiien  we  speak  of  doing  a  thing  willingly  or  un- 
willingly." Stewart. 

5.  That  whicli  is  strongly  wished  or  desired. 

What 's  your  will,  good  friar  ?  Shak. 

The  mariner  hath  his  will.  Coleridge. 

6.  Arbitrary  disposal ;  power  to  control,  dispose,  or 
determine. 

Deliver  me  not  over  unto  the  will  of  mine  enemies.  Ps.  xxvii.  12. 

7.  (Law)  The  legal  declaration  of  a  person's  mind  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  would  have  his  property  or 
estate  disposed  of  after  his  death ;  the  written  instru- 
ment, legally  executed,  by  whicli  a  man  makes  disposi- 
tion of  his  estate,  to  take  effect  after  his  death ;  testa- 
ment ;  devise.     See  the  Note  under  Testament,  1. 

B^^  WUIs  are  written  or  nunmpalive,  that  is,  oral.  See 
ii'unctipative  will,  under  Nuncupative. 

At  wiU  (Law).^  at  pleasure.  To  hold  an  estate  at  the 
will  of  another,  is  to  enjoy  the  possession  at  his  pleasure, 
and  be  liable  to  be  ousted  at  any  time  by  the  lessor  or 
proprietor.  An  estate  at  will  is  at  the  will  of  both  par- 
ties. —  Good  wiU.  See  under  Good.  —  111  wUl,  enmity ;  un- 
friendliness; malevolence.  — To  have  one's  wiU,  to  obtain 
what  is  desired  ;  to  do  what  one  pleases.  —  WiU  worship, 
worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  will  or  fancy ; 
formal  worship.  [Obs.]  —WiU  worshiper,  one  who  offers 
will  worship.  [Obs.]  Jer.  Taylor. —With  a  wUl,  with 
willingness  and  zeal ;  with  all  one's  heart  or  strength ; 
earnestly;  heartily. 

WiU  (wTl),  v.  I.  &  auxiliary,  [imp.  Would  (w58d). 
Indie,  present,  I  will  (Obs.  I  wol),  thou  wilt,  he  will 
(Obs.  he  wol);  we,  ye,  they  icill.']  [OE.  tvillen,  imp. 
wolde;  AS.  willan,  imp.  wolde ;  akin  to  OS.  willian, 
OFries.  ivilla,  D.  willen,  G.  wollen,  OHG.  wollan,  wellan, 
Icel.  &  Sw.  vilja,  Dan.  ville,  Goth,  wiljan,  OSlav.  voliliy 
L.  velle  to  wish,  volo  I  wish ;  cf.  Skr.  vc  to  choose,  to 
prefer.  Cf.  Voluntaey,  Welcome,  Well,  adv.l  1.  To 
wish  ;  to  desire ;  to  incline  to  have. 

A  wife  as  of  herself  no  thing  no  sholde  [should] 
Wille  in  effect,  but  as  her  husband  wolde  [would].  Chaucer. 
Caleb  said  unto  her,  What  wilt  thou  ?       Judg.  i.  14. 
They  would  none  of  my  counsel.  Prov.  i.  30. 

2.  As  an  auxiliary,  will  is  used  to  denote  futurity  de- 
pendent on  the  subject  of  the  verb.  Thus,  in  the  first 
person,  "I  will  "  denotes  willingness,  consent,  promise; 
and  when  "will"  is  emphasized,  it  denotes  determina- 
tion or  fixed  purpose ;  as,  I  will  go  if  you  wish ;  I  inill 
go  at  aU  hazards.  In  the  second  and  third  persons,  the  - 
idea  of  distinct  volition,  wish,  or  purpose  is  evanescent, 
and  simple  certainty  is  appropriately  expressed;  as, 
"  Tou  will  go,"  or  "  He  will  go,"  describes  a  future 
event  as  a  fact  only.  To  emphasize  will  denotes  (accord- 
ing to  the  tone  or  context)  certam  futurity  or  fixed  de- 
termination. 

(i^=  Will,  auxiliary,  may  be  used  elliptically  for  will 
go.    "/'//to  her  lodgings."    Marlott'e. 

^ff°  As  in  shall  (which  see),  the  second  and  third  per- 
sons may  he  virtually  converted  into  the  first,  either  by 
question  or  indirect  statement,  so  as  to  receive  the  mean- 
ing which  belongs  to  will  in  that  person ;  thus.  Will  you  , 
go''"  (answer,  I  will  go")  asks  assent,  requests,  etc. ; 
wliile  "  Will  he  go  ?  "  simply  inquires  concerning  futurity ; 
thus,  also,  "  He  says  or  thinks  he  wdl  go,"  "  You  say  or 
think  you  will  go,"  both  signify  willingness  or  consent. 

11^°°  Would,  as  the  preterit  of  will,  is  chiefly  employed 
in  conditional,  subjunctive,  or  optative  senses;  as,  he 
ivould  go  if  he  could;  he  could  go  if  \ie  would;  he  said 
that  he  loould  go  ;  I  rooidd  fain  go,  but  can  not ;  I  would 
that  I  were  young  again  ;  and  other  like  phrases.  In  the 
last  use,  the  first  personal  pronoun  is  often  omitted  ;  as, 
would  that  he  were  here  |  would  to  Heaven  that  it  were 
so ;  and,  omitting  the  to  in  such  an  adjuration,  "  Would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee."  Would  is  used  for  both  pres- 
ent and  future  time,  in  conditional  propositions,  and  tcould 
have  for  past  time  ;  as,  he  would  go  now  if  he  were  ready ; 
if  it  should  rain,  he  would  not  go  ;  he  would  have  gone, 
had  he  been  able.  Would  not,  as  also  will  not,  signifies 
refusal.  "He  was  angry,  and  would  not  go  in,"  Luke 
XV.  23.     Would  is  never  a  past  participle. 

(5^°'  In  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially in  the  southern  and  western  portions  of  the 
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TTnited  States,  shall  and  will,  should  and  would,  are  often 
misused,  as  in  the  foUcwing  examples  :  — 

I  am  able  to  devote  as  much  time  and  attention  to  other  sub- 
jects as  I  will  [shall]  be  under  the  necessity  of  doing  next  win- 
ter. Chalmers. 

A  countryman,  telling  us  what  he  had  seen,  remarked  that 
if  the  conflagration  went  on,  as  it  was  doing,  we  would  [should] 
have,  as  our  next  season's  employment,  the  Old  Town  of  Edin- 
burgh to  rebuild.  Ji-  Miller. 

I  feel  assured  that  I  will  [shall]  not  have  the  misfortune  to 
find  conflicting  views  held  by  one  so  enlightened  as  your  ex- 
cellency. J.  y.  Mason. 

Will  (wTl),  V.  i.  To  be  vrilling ;  to  be  inclined  or  dis- 
posed ;  to  be  pleased  ;  to  wish  ;  to  desire. 

And  behold,  there  came  a  leper  and  worshiped  him,  saying. 
Lord  if  thou  ^llilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean.  And  Jesus  .  .  . 
touched  him,  saying,  I  will;  be  thou  clean.  Matt.  viii.  2,  3. 

(J^^  This  word  has  been  confused  with  will,  v.  i.,  to 
choose,  which,  unlike  this,  is  of  the  weak  conjugation. 

Will  I,  Bill  I,  or  Will  ye,  nlll  ye,  or  Will  he,  nill  he,  whether 
I,  you,  or  he  will  it  or  not ;  hence,  without  choice  ;  com- 
pulsorily ;  —  sometimes  corrupted  into  willy  nilly.  "  If  I 
must  take  service  ■!/-)/«(/ 7»7Zj/."  J.  H.  Newman.  "Land 
for  all  who  would  till  it,  and  reading  and  writing  will  ye, 
nill  ye."  Lowell. 

Will,  t'.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Willed  (wild) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Willing.  Indie,  present  I  icill,  thou  willeth,  h'e 
wills;  we,  ye,  they  will.'\  [Cf.  AS.  willian.  See  Will, 
^^.]  1.  To  form  a  distinct  volition  of  ;  to  determine  by 
an  act  of  choice ;  to  ordain  ;  to  decree.  "  What  she  will 
to  do  or  say."  Milton. 

By  all  law  and  reason,  that  which  the  Parliament  will  not,  is 
no  more  established  in  this  kingdom.  Milton. 

Two  things  he  [God]  willeth,  that  we  should  be  good,  and  that 
we  should  be  happy.  Barrow. 

2.  To  enjoin  or  command,  aa  that  which  is  determined 
by  an  act  of  volition ;  to  direct ;  to  order.     \_Obs.  or  i?.] 

They  willed  me  say  so,  madam.  Shak. 

Send  for  music. 
And  vjill  the  cooks  to  use  their  best  of  cunning 
To  please  the  palate.  Beau.  6r  Fl. 

As  you  go,  will  the  lord  mayor  .  .  . 
To  attend  our  further  pleasure  presently.    J,  Webster. 

3.  To  give  or  direct  the  disposal  of  by  testament ;  to 
bequeath ;  to  devise ;  as,  to  will  one's  estate  to  a  child  ; 
also,  to  order  or  direct  by  testament ;  as,  he  willed  that 
his  nephew  should  have  his  watch. 

Will,  V.  i.  To  exercise  an  act  of  volition ;  to  choose ; 
to  decide ;  to  determine ;  to  decree. 

At  Winchester  he  lies,  so  himself  willed.    Jidbert  ofBrunne. 

He  that  shall  turn  his  thoughts  inward  upon  what  passes  in 
his  own  mind  when  he  wills.  Locke. 

I  contend  for  liberty  as  it  signifies  a  power  in  man  to  do  as  he 
wills  or  pleases.  Collins. 

Wll'lem-ite  (wTl'lem-!t),  n.  [From  Willem  I.,  kuig 
of  the  Netherlands.]  (Min.)  A  silicate  of  zinc,  usually 
occurring  massive  and  of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  also  in 
reddish  crystals  (troostite)  containing  manganese. 

Will'er  (wil'er),  n.     One  who  wills. 

Wil'let  (wil'lSt),  n.    (Zool  )  A  large  North  American 
snipe  {S-yviphemia  semipalmata) ,  —  called 
also   piil-icillet,  uill-willet,  semtpalmated 
tattler,  or  snipe,dnck  «!ipe,and  stone  cut  lew 

Carolina  wlllet,  the  Hudsonian  godwit, 

Will'fUl  (wil'ful),  a.  IWill  + 
full-l  [Written  also  u>t7/!(?.]  1  Of 
set  purpose  ;  self-determined ;  vol- 
untary ;  as,  icillful  murder.  Foze. 
£a  willful  poverty  chose  to  lead 
his  life.  Chaucer. 

Thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  heaven,  all 

places  thou. 
Who,  for  my  willful  crime,  art 
banished  hence.      Milton. 

2.  Governed  by  the  will 
without  yielding  to  reason ; 
obstinate ;  perverse  ;   inflex-  WiUet 

ible ;  stubborn;  refractory;  as,  auillful  man  or  horse. 
— Will'ful-ly,  ad».  — Will'tul-ness,  n. 

Willi-er  (wil'll-er),  n.  One  who  works  at  a  willying 
machine. 

Will'lng  (wTl'Tng),  a.  [From  Will,  v.  t.'\  1.  Free 
to  do  or  to  grant ;  having  the  mind  inclined  ;  not  op- 
posed in  mind ;  not  choosing  to  refuse ;  disposed ;  not 
averse;  desirous;  consenting;  complying;  ready. 

Felix,  willing  to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left  Faul  bound. 

Acts  xxiv.  27. 

With  wearied  wings  and  willing  feet.  Milton. 

[Fruit]  shaken  in  August  from  the  willing  boughs.    Bryant. 

2.  Received  of  choice,  or  without  reluctance ;  sub- 
mitted to  voluntarily  ;  chosen ;  desired. 

[They]  are  held,  with  his  melodious  harmony, 

In  wilting  chains  and  sweet  captivity.  Milton. 

3.  Spontaneous ;  self-moved,     [i?.] 

No  spouts  of  blood  run  willing  from  a  tree.      Dryden. 

WiU'ing-ly,  adv.  In  a  willing  manner;  with  free 
will ;  without  reluctance ;  cheerfully.  Chaucer. 

The  condition  of  that  people  is  not  so  much  to  be  envied  as 
some  would  willingly  represent  it.  Addison. 

Wlll'ing-ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  will- 
ing ;  free  choice  or  consent  of  the  will ;  freedom  from 
reluctance ;  readiness  of  the  mind  to  do  or  forbear. 

Sweet  is  the  love  which  comes  with  willingness.    Dryden. 

Wil'li-waw  1  (wiiai-wa),  n.     {Naut.)  A  whirlwind, 

Willy-waw  f  or  whirlwind  squall,  encountered  in 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  W.  C.  Russell. 

Wil'lock  (-IQk),  n.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  common  guille- 
mot.    (6)  The  puffin.     IProv.  Eng.l 

Will'-o'-the-wisp'  (wil'6-the-wlsp'),  n.  See  Ignis 
FATiros. 

Wil'low  (willo),  n.  [OE.  wUowe,  wilwe,  AS.  wilig, 
welig ;  akin  to  OD.  wilge,  D.  wilg,  LG.  loilge.  Cf. 
WiiLY.]  1.  {Bot.)  Any  tree  or  shrub  of  the  genus  Salix, 
ineiuding  many  species,  most  of  which  are  characteri2ed 
by  slender,  pliant  branches. 

The  willow,  especially  the  weeping  willow,  is 


Willow  Gall. 
Nat.  size. 


often  used  as  an  emblem  of  sorrow,  desolation,  or  deser- 
tion.   "A  wreath  of  willow  to  show  my  forsaken  plight." 
Sir  W.  Scott.    Hence,  a  lover  forsaken  by,  or  havmg  lost, 
the  person  beloved,  is  said  to  wear  the  willow. 
And  I  must  wear  the  willow  garland 
For  him  that 's  dead  or  false  to  me.  Campbell. 

2.  {Textile  3Ianuf.)  A  machine  in  which  cotton  or 
wool  is  opened  and  cleansed  by  the  action  of  long  spikes 
projecting  from  a  drum  which  revolves  within  a  box 
studded  with  similar  spikes ;  —  probably  so  called  from 
having  been  originally  a  cylindrical  cage  made  of  willow 
rods,  though  some  derive  the  term  from  winnow,  as  de- 
noting the  winnowing,  or  cleansing,  action  of  the  machine. 
Called  also  willy,  tuilly,  twilly  devil,  and  devil. 

Almond  willow.  Pussy  willow.  Weeping  willow.  (Bot.) 
See  under  Almond,  Pussy,  and  Weeping.  — Willow  biter 
(.^ooL),  the  blue  tit.  [Prov.  E7ig.]~Willow  fly  (Zool.), 
a  greenish  European  stone  fly  (CMoroperla  viridis);  — 
called  also  yellow  Sally.  —Willow  gall  (Zool.),  a  conical, 
scaly  gall  produced  on  willows  by  the  larva 
of  a  small  dipterous  &y  iCecidomyia  stro- 
biloides).  — Willow  grouse  (Zodl.),  the  white 
ptarmigan.  See  Ptarmigan. —Willow  lark 
(Zool.),  the  sedge  warbler.  [Prov.  Eng.] 
—  Willow  ptarmigan  ( Zool.),  the  white  ptar- 
migan. See  Ptarmigan.  — Willow  sparrow. 
(Zool.)  (a)  The  European  reed  bunting,  or 
black-headed  bunting.  See  under  Reed. 
(b)  A  sparrow  (Passer  salicicohis)  native  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Southern  Europe. — Wil- 
low tea,  the  prepared  leaves  of  a  species  of 
willow  largely  grown  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Shanghai,  extensively  used  by  the  poorer 
classes  of  Chinese  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 
McElrath.  —  Willow  thrush  (Zool.),  a  vari- 
ety of  the  veery,  or  Wilson's  thrush.  See 
Veert.  —  Willow  warbler  (Zool.),  a  very 
small  European  warbler  (Phylloscopus  trocliilus) ;  —  called 
also  bee  bird,  luiybird,  golden  wren,  pettychaps,  sweet 
William,  Tom  Thumb,  and  willow  wren. 

Willow  (wil'lo),  V.  t.  To  open  and  cleanse,  as  cotton, 
flax,  or  wool,  by  means  of  a  willow.     See  Willow,  re.,  2. 

Willowed  (-lod),  a.  Abounding  vrith  willows ;  con- 
taining mllows  ;  covered  or  overgrown  with  willows. 
"Tri7/ou'ed  meads."  Collins. 

Wil'lOW-er  (-er),  n.     A  willow.     See  Willow,  n.,  2. 

Wil'lOW-herb'  (-erb'  or  -heriy),  n.  {Bot.)  A  peren- 
nial herb  {Bpilobium  spicalum)  with  narrow  willowlike 
leaves  and  showy  rose-purple  flowers.  The  name  is  some- 
times made  to  include  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 

Spiked  willow-herb,  a  perennial  herb  (Lythrum  Saliea- 
ria)  with  willowy  leaves  and  spiked  purplish  flowers. 

Willow-ish,  a.  Having  the  color  of  the  willow ;  re- 
sembling the  willow  ;  willowy.  Walton. 

Wil'lOW-tllorn'  (-thSm'),  «■  {Bot.)  A  thorny  Euro- 
pean shrub  {Hippophae  rhamnoides)  resembling  a  willow. 

Wil'lOW-weed'  (-wed'),  n.  {Bot.)  (o)  A  European 
species  of  loosestrife  {Lysimachia  vulgaris),  {b)  Any 
kind  of  Polygonum  with  vrillowlike  foliage. 

Wil'lOW-wort'  (-wfirf),  re.  {Bot.)  {a)  Same  as  Wil- 
low-weed. (6)  Any  plant  of  the  order  Salicacex,  or  the 
Willow  family. 

Wil'IOW-y  (-y),  a.     1.  Abounding  with  willows. 

Where  willowy  Camus  lingers  with  delight.         Gray. 

2.  Resembling  a  willow ;  pliant ;  flexible  ;  pendent ; 
drooping;  graceful. 

Will'some   (wil'sum),   a.    [Written  also  wilsome.'] 

1.  Willful;  obstinate.     [Ofts.] 

2.  Fat ;  indolent.     \_Prov.  Eng.']  Halliwell. 

3.  Doubtful;  uncertain.  \_Prov.  Eng."]  Halliwell. 
— Will'some-ness,  re.    [06s.] 

Wll'ly  (wil'ly),  n.  [Cf.  Willow.]  1.  A  large  wicker 
basket.     [Prov.  Eng.'\  Halliwell. 

2.  (Textile  Manuf.)  Same  as  1st  Willow,  2. 

Wil'ly-ing,  re.  The  process  of  cleansing  wool,  cotton, 
or  the  like,  with  a  willy,  or  willow. 

Willying  machine.    Same  as  1st  Willow,  2. 

Wiiay  nil'ly  (wil'li  ml'li).  See  Will  I,  nill  I,  etc., 
under  3d  Will. 

Wil'ne  (wil'ne),  V.  i.  [AS.  wilnian.J  To  wish ;  to 
desire.  [Ofc.]   "He  wiHTiett  no  destruction."    Chaucer. 

Wilt  (wilt),  Idpers.  sing,  of  Will. 

Wilt,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wilted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Wilting.]  [Written  also  welt,  a  modification  of  welk.l 
To  begin  to  wither ;  to  lose  freshness  and  become  flac- 
cid, as  a  plant  when  exposed  to  drought,  or  to  great  heat 
in  a  dry  day,  or  when  separated  from  its  root ;  to  droop ; 
to  wither.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  U.  5.] 

Wilt,  V.  i.  1.  To  cause  to  begin  to  wither ;  to  make 
flaccid,  as  a  green  plant.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  U.  S."] 

2.  Hence,  to  cause  to  languish  ;  to  depress  or  destroy 
the  vigor  and  energy  of.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  U.  iS.] 

Despots  have  wilted  the  human  race  into  sloth  and  imbecility. 

Dr.  T.  Dwight. 

Wil'ton  car'pet  (wTl'tfin  kar'pgt).  A  kind  of  car- 
pet woven  with  loops  like  the  Brussels,  but  differing 
from  it  in  having  the  loops  cut  so  as  to  form  an  elastic 
velvet  pile  ;  —  so  called  because  made  originally  at  Wil- 
ton, England. 

Wil'we  (-we),  re.    Willow.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

'Wil'y  (wil'y),  a.  [Compar.  Wilier  (-T-er);  superl. 
Wiliest.]  [From  Wile.]  Full  of  wiles,  tricks,  or  strat- 
agems ;  using  craft  or  stratagem  to  accomplish  a  pur- 
pose; mischievously  artful;  subtle.  "TFiZyand  wise." 
Chaucer,     "  The  jciiy  snake. "    Milton. 

This  false,  wily,  doubling  disposition  of  mind.    South. 

Syn.  —  Cunning ;  artful ;  sly ;  crafty.    See  Cunning. 

Wlm'ble  (wTm'b'l),  n.  [OE.  wimbil;  akin  to  Dan. 
vimmel,  OD.  wemelen  to  bore.  Cf.  Gimlet.]  An  instru- 
ment for  boring  holes,  turned  by  a  handle.  Specifically : 
(a)  A  gimlet.  "  It  is  but  like  the  little  wimble,  to  let  in 
the  greater  auger."  Selden.  (6)  A  stonecutter's  brace 
for  boring  holes  in  stone,  (c)  An  auger  used  for  boring 
in  earth. 

Wlmnble  (wim'b'l),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wimbled 
(-b'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wimbling  (-bling).]    To  bore  or 


pierce,  as  with  a  wimble.    "A  foot  soldier  >  .  .  wim- 

bled  also  a  hole  through  said  coffin."  Wood. 

Wlm'ble  (wTm'b'l),  a.    [Cf .  Sw.  vimmelkantig  giddy, 

whimsical,  dial.  Sw.  vimmla  to  be  giddy  or  skittish,  and 

E.  whim.']   Active ;  nimble.    [Obs.] 

Spenser. 

Wimajrel  (-brgl), re.  {Zobl.)i:h& 

whimbrel. 

Wim'ple  (-p'l),  re.  [OE.  wimpel, 
AS.  winpel ;  akin  to  D.  &  G.  wim^ 
pel  a  pennant,  streamer,  OHG.  wim- 
pal  a  veil,  Icel.  vimpill,  Dan.  &  Sw. 
vimpel  a  pennant,  streamer ;  of  un- 
certain origin.  Cf.  Gimp.]  1.  A 
covering  of  silk,  linen,  or  other  ma-i 
terial,  for  the  neck  and  chin,  for-  Wimple, 

merly  worn  by  women  as  an  out- 
door protection,  and  still  retained  in  the  dress  of  nims. 
Full  seemly  her  wympel  ipinched  is.         Chaucer, 
For  she  had  laid  her  mournful  stole  aside. 
And  widowlike  sad  wimple  thrown  away.      Spenser. 
Then  Vivian  rose, 
And  from  her  brown-locked  head  the  wimple  throws. 

M.  Arnold. 
2.  A  flag  or  streamer.  Weale. 

Wim'ple,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wimpled  (-p'ld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  WiMPLiNG  (-pling).]  1.  To  clothe  with  a  wim- 
ple ;  to  cover,  as  with  a  veil ;  hence,  to  hoodwink.  "  She 
sat  ywympled  well."  Chaucer. 

This  wimpled,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy.    Shak. 

2.  To  draw  down,  as  a  veil ;  to  lay  in  folds  or  plaits, 
as  a  veil. 

3.  To  cause  to  appear  as  if  laid  in  folds  or  plaits ;  to 
cause  to  ripple  or  undulate  ;  as,  the  wind  wimples  the 
surface  of  water. 

Wim'ple,  V.  i.    To  lie  in  folds ;  also,  to  appear  as  If 

laid  in  folds  or  plaits ;  to  ripple;  to  undulate.     "Winv- 

pling  waves."  Longfellow. 

For  with  a  veil,  that  wimpled  everywhere. 

Her  head  and  face  was  hid.  Spenser. 

With  me  through  .  .  .  meadows  stray. 

Where  wimpling  waters  make  their  way.      Ramsay. 

Win  (win),  V.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Won  (wun),  Obs. 

Wan  (wan)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Winning.]     [OE.  winnen, 

AS.   winnan  to  strive,  labor,   fight,   endure ;    akin    to 

OFries.  winna,  OS.  winnan,  D.  winnen  to  win,  gain,  G. 

gewinnen,  OHG.  winnan  to  strive,  struggle,  Icel.  vinna 

to  labor,  suffer,  win,  Dan.  vinde  to  win,  Sw.  vinna,  Goth. 

winnan  to  suffer,  Skr.  van  to  wish,  get,  gain,  conquer. 

V138.  Cf.  Venerate,  Winsome,  Wish,  Wont,  a.]  1.  To 

gain  by  superiority  in  competition  or  contest ;  to  obtain 

by  victory  over  competitors  or  rivals ;  as,  to  win  the  prize 

in  a  game ;  to  win  money ;  to  win  a  battle,  or  to  win  a 

country.     "This  city  for  to  win."     Chaucer.     "Who 

thus  shall  Canaan  Wire."  Milton, 

Thy  well-breathed  horse 

Impels  the  flying  car,  and  wins  the  course.    Dryden. 

2.  To  allure  to  kindness;  to  bring  to  compliance ;  to 
gain  or  obtain,  as  by  solicitation  or  courtship. 

Thy  virtue  wan  me  ;  with  virtue  preserve  me.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
She  is  a  woman  ;  therefore  to  be  won.  Shak. 

3.  To  gain  over  to  one's  side  or  party ;  to  obtain  the 
favor,  friendship,  or  support  of ;  to  render  friendly  or 
approving ;  as,  to  wir>  an  enemy  ;  to  win  a  jury. 

4.  To  come  to  by  toU  or  effort ;  to  reach ;  to  overtake. 
[Archaic] 

Even  in  the  porch  he  him  did  win.  Spenser. 

And  when  the  stony  path  began, 

By  which  the  naked  peak  they  loan. 

Up  flew  the  snowy  ptarmigan.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

5.  {Mining)  To  extract,  as  ore  or  coal.        Raymond. 
Syn.  —  To  gain ;  get ;  procure ;  earn.    See  Gain. 
Win,  V.  i.    To  gain  the  victory ;  to  be  successful ;  to 

triumph ;  to  prevail. 

Nor  is  it  aught  but  just 
That  he,  who  in  debate  of  truth  hathzcOBj 
Should  vnn  in  arms.  Milton. 

To  win  of,  to  be  conqueror  over.  [Obs.]  ShaJc.  —  To 
win  on  or  upon,  (a)  To  gain  favor  or  influence  with. 
"You  have  a  softness  and  beneficence  winning  on  the 
hearts  of  others."  Dryden.  (b)  To  gain  ground  on. 
"  The  rabble  .  .  .  will  in  time  win  upon  power."     Shak. 

Wince  (wins),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Winced  (winst) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Wincing  (wTn'sIng).]  [OE.  wincen, 
winchen,  OF.  guencir,  guenchir,  guenchier,  guencier^ 
guinchier,  and  (assumed)  winchier,  winchir,  to  give  way, 
to  turn  aside,  fr.  OHG.  wankjan,  wenken,  to  give  way,  to 
waver,  f r.  ivinchan  to  turn  aside,  to  nod,  akin  to  E.  wink. 
See  Wdjk.]  1.  To  shrink,  as  from  a  blow,  or  from  pain ; 
to  flinch  ;  to  start  back. 

I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word.  Shah. 

2.  To  kick  or  floimce  when  unsteady,  or  impatient  of 
a  rider ;  as,  a  horse  winces. 

Wince,  re.     The  act  of  one  who  winces. 

Wince,  re.  [See  Winch.]  {Dyeing  &  Calico  Print- 
ing) A  reel  used  in  dyeing,  steeping,  or  washing  cloth  ; 
a  winch.  It  is  placed  over  the  division  wall  between  two 
wince  pits  so  as  to  aBow  the  cloth  to  descend  into  either 
compartment,  at  will. 

Wince  pit.  Wince  pot,  a  tank  or  a  pit  where  cloth  in  the 
process  of  dyeing  or  manufacture  is  washed,  dipped  in  a 
mordant,  or  the  like. 

Win'cer  (wTn'ser),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which,  vrincet, 
shrinks,  or  kicks. 

Win'cey  (-sy),  re.     Linsey-woolsey. 

Winch  (winch),  V.  i.  [See  Wince.]  To  wince;  tc 
shrink  ;  to  kick  with  impatience  or  uneasiness. 

Winch,  re.  A  kick,  as  of  a  beast,  from  impatience 
or  uneasiness.  Skelton. 

Winch,  re.  [OE.  winche,  AS.  wince  a  winch,  a  reel 
to  wind  thread  upon.  Cf.  Wink.]  1.  A  crank  with  a 
handle,  for  giving  motion  to  a  machine,  a  grindstone,  etc. 

2.  An  instrument  with  which  to  turn  or  strain  some- 
thing forcibly. 
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One  form  of  Winch,  ap- 
plied to  a  Derrick. 


3.  Ab  axle  or  drum  turned  by  a  crank  with  a  handle,  or 
by  power,  for  raising  weights, 
as  f rem  tiie  hold  of  a  ship,  frona 
minefi,  etc. ;  a  windlass. 

4.  A  wince. 
Wln'eing(win'sTng),K.  The 

act  of  washing  cloth,  dipping 
it  in  dye,  etc.,  with  a  wince. 

Wincing  machine,  (a)  A  wince. 
Ure.  (6)  A  succession  of  winces. 
See  lyiNCE.    Knight. 

Win'co-plpe  (wTn'ko-pIp), 
n.  (Bot.)  A  Uttle  red  flower, 
no  doubt  the  pimpernel,  which, 
when  it  opens  in  the  morning, 
is  supposed  to  bode  a  fair  day. 
See  Pimpernel. 

There  is  a  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble  fields,  which  country 
people  call  the  wincopipe ;  which  if  it  opens  in  the  morning,  you 
may  be  sure  a  fair  day  will  follow.  Bacon, 

Wind  (wind),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wound  (wound) 
(rarely  Winded)  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  WiNDiNa.]  [OE.  loin- 
den,  AS.  windan;  akin  to  OS.  windan,  D.  &  G.  winden, 
OHG.  wintan,  Icel.  &  Sw.  vinda,  Dan.  vinde,  Goth,  win- 
dan (in  comp.).  Of.  Wander,  Wend.]  1.  To  turn  com- 
pletely, or  with  repeated  turns ;  especially,  to  turn  about 
something  fixed ;  to  cause  to  form  convolutions  about  any- 
thing ;  to  coil ;  to  twine  ;  to  twist ;  to  wreathe ;  as,  to 
wind  thread  on  a  spool  or  into  a  ball. 

Whether  to  ^ind 
The  woodbine  round  this  arbor.  Milton. 

2.  To  entwist ;  to  infold ;  to  encircle. 

Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms.       Shak. 

3.  To  have  complete  control  over ;  to  turn  and  bend 
at  one's  pleasure ;  to  vary  or  alter  ?t  wiU ;  to  regulate  ; 
to  govern.     "To  turn  and  «jind  a  fiery  Pegasus."    Shah. 

In  his  terms  so  he  would  him  wind.  Chaucer. 

Gifts  blind  the  wise,  and  bribes  do  please 

And  wind  all  other  witnesses.  Herrick. 

Were  our  legislature  vested  in  the  prince,  he  might  wind  and 

turn  our  constitution  at  his  pleasure,  Addison. 

4.  To  introduce  by  insinuation ;  to  insinuate. 

You  have  contrived  ...  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.  Shak. 

Little  arts  and  dexterities  they  have  to  wijid  in  such  things 
into  discourse.  Gov.  of  Tongue. 

5.  To  cover  or  surround  with  something  coiled  about ; 
as,  to  ^Dind  a  rope  with  twine. 

To  wind  off,  to  unwind ;  to  unooU.  —To  wind  oat,  to  ex- 
tricate. [Obs.]  Clarendon. — To  wind  up.  (a)  To  coil  into 
a  ball  or  small  compass,  as  a  skein  of  thread ;  to  coil  com- 
pletely, (ft)  To  bring  to  a  conclusion  or  settlement ;  as, 
to  wind  up  one's  affairs :  to  wind  up  an  argument,  (e)  To 
put  in  a  state  of  renewed  or  continued  motion,  as  a  clock, 
a  watch,  etc.,  by  winding  the  spring,  or  that  which  car- 
ries the  weight ;  hence,  to  prepare  for  continued  move- 
ment or  action ;  to  put  m  order  anew.  "Fate  seemed  to 
Wind  him  MP  for  fourscore  years."  Dryden.  "Thus  they 
wound  up  his  temper  to  a  pitch."  Atterbury.  (d)  To 
tighten  (the  strings)  of  a  musical  instrument,  so  as  to  tune 
it.  "  Wind  up  the  slackened  strings  of  thy  lute."  Waller. 

Wind  (wind),  V.  i.  1.  To  turn  completely  or  repeat- 
edly ;  to  become  coiled  about  anything ;  to  assume  a 
convolved  or  spiral  form ;  as,  vines  wind  round  a  pole. 

So  swift  your  judgments  turn  and  wind.       Dryden. 

2.  To  have  a  circular  course  or  direction ;  to  crook ; 
to  bend ;  to  raeander ;  as,  to  wind  in  and  out  among  trees. 

And  where  the  valley  winded  out  below. 

The  murmuring  main  was  heard,  and  scarcely  heard,  to  flow. 

Thomson. 

He  therefore  turned  him  to  the  steep  and  rocky  path  which 
.  .  .  winded  through  the  thickets  of  wild  boxwood  and  other 
low  aromatic  shrubs.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

3.  To  go  to  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  to  move  this 
way  and  that ;  to  double  on  one's  course ;  as,  a  hare  pur- 
sued turns  and  winds. 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea.       Gray. 
To  wind  out,  to  extricate  one's  self ;  to  escape. 
Long  struggling  underneath  ere  they  could  wind 
Out  of  such  prison.  Milton. 

Wind  (wind),  re.  The  act  of  wdndiug  or  turning ;  a 
turn  ;  a  bend  ;  a  twist ;  a  winding. 

Wind  (wTnd  in  poetry  and  singing  often  wind  ;  277), 
n.  [AS.  wind;  akin  to  OS.,  OFries.,  D.,  &G.  wind,  OHG. 
ioint,  Dan.  &  Sw.  vind,  Icel.  vindr,  Goth,  winds,  W. 
gwynt,  L.  venius,  Skr.  vdta  (cf.  Gr.  d^njs  a  blast,  gale, 
aiivai.  to  breathe  hard,  to  blow,  as  the  wind) ;  originally 
a  p.  pr.  from  the  verb  seen  in  Skr.  vci  to  blow,  akin  to  AS. 
wawan,  D.  waaijen,  G.  wehen,  OHG.  wden,  wdjen,  Goth. 
wainn.  V131.  Cf.  Am,  Ventail,  Ventilate,  Window, 
Winnow.]  1.  Air  naturally  in  motion  with  any  degree 
of  velocity ;  a  current  of  air. 

Except  luind  stands  as  never  it  stood. 
It  is  an  ill  wind  that  turns  none  to  good.  Tusser. 

Winds  were  soft,  and  woods  were  gresn.    Longfellow. 

2.  Air  artificially  put  in  motion  by  any  force  or  action ; 
as,  the  wind  of  a  camion  ball ;  the  wind  of  a  bellows. 

3.  Breath  modulated  by  the  respiratory  and  vocal  or- 
gans, or  by  an  instrument. 

Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind, 

Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind.  Dryden. 

4.  Power  of  respiration  ;  breath. 

If  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,  I  would 
repent.  Shak. 

5.  Air  or  gas  generated  in  the  stomach  or  bowels ; 
flatulence  ;  as,  to  be  troubled  with  wind. 

6.  Air  impregnated  with  an  odor  or  scent. 

A  pack  of  dogfish  had  him  in  the  wind.  Swift. 

7.  A  direction  from  which  the  wind  may  blow  ;  a  point 
of  the  compass ;  especially,  one  of  the  cardinal  points, 
which  are  often  called  the  four  winds. 

Come  from  the  ionr  winds,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these 
llain.  Ezek,  xxxvii.  9. 

^ff^  This  sense  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
East.  The  Hebrews  gave  to  each  of  the  four  cardinal 
joints  the  name  of  wind. 


8.  (jPar.)  A  disease  of  sheep,  in  which  the  intestines 
are  distended  with  air,  or  rather  affected  with  a  violent 
inflammation.     It  occurs  immediately  after  shearing. 

9.  Mere  breath  or  talk ;  empty  effort ;  idle  words. 

Nor  think  thou  with  wind 
Of  airy  threats  to  awe.  Milton. 

10.  (Zool.)  The  dotterel.     [_Prov.  Eng.'] 

^g^  Wind  is  often  used  adjectively,  or  as  the  first  part 
of  compound  words. 

AU  in  the  wind.  (Naut.)  See  under  All,  n.  —Before  the 
wind.  (Naut.)  See  under  Before.  —  Between  wind  and  wa- 
ter (Naut.),  in  that  part  of  a  ship's  side  or  bottom  which 
is  frequently  brought  above  water  by  the  rolling  of  the 
ship,  or  fluctuation  of  the  water's  surface.  Hence,  col- 
loquially, (as  an  injury  to  that  part  of  a  vessel,  in  an  en- 
gagement, is  particularly  dangerous)  the  vulnerable  part 
or  point  of  anytliing.  —  Cardinal  winds.  See  under  Car- 
dinal, a.  — Down  the  wind,  (a)  In  the  direction  of,  and 
moving  with,  the  wind;  as,  birds  fly  swiftly  down  the 
wind,  (b)  Decaying;  declining;  in  a  state  of  decay. 
[Obs.^  "He  went  down  the  wind  still."  V Estrange. — 
In  the  wind's  eye  (Naut.),  directly  toward  the  point  from 
which  the  wind  blows.  —  Three  sheets  in  the  wind,  un- 
steady from  drink.  [Sailors''  Slang]  — To  be  in  the  wind, 
to  be  suggested  or  expected ;  to  be  a  matter  of  suspicion 
or  surmise.  [CoHog. J  — To  carry  the  wind  (Mm.),  to  toss 
the  nose  as  high  as  the  ears,  as  ahorse. — To  raise  the 
wind,  to  procure  money.  [Colloq.]  — To  take,  or  have,  the 
wind,  to  gain  or  have  the  advantage.  Bacon.  —  To  take 
the  wind  out  of  one's  sails,  to  cause  one  to  stop,  or  lose 
way,  as  when  a  vessel  intercepts  the  wind  of  another. 
[Colloq.]  —  To  take  wind,  or  To  get  wind,  to  be  divulged  ; 
to  become  public  ;  as,  the  story  got  wind,  or  took  ivind.  — 
Wind  band  (Mus.),  a  band  of  wind  instruments ;  a  military 
band ;  the  wind  instruments  of  an  orchestra.  —  Wind 
chest  (Mus.),  a  chest  or  reservoir  of  vrind  in  an  organ.  — 
Wind  dropsy.  (Med.)  (a)  Tympanites,  (b)  Emphysema  of 
the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  —  Wind  egg,  an  imper- 
fect, unimpregnated,  or  addled  egg.  —  Wind  furnace.  See 
the  Note  under  Furnace.  —  Wind  gauge.  See  under 
Gauoe.  —  Wind  gun.  Same  as  Air  gun.  —  Wind  hatch 
(Mining),  the  opening  or  place  where  the  ore  is  taken 
out  of  the  earth.  —  Wind  instrument  (J/as.),  an  instrument 
of  music  sounded  by  means  of  wind,  especially  by  means 
of  the  breath,  as  a  flute,  a  clarinet,  etc.  —  Wind  pump,  a 
pump  moved  by  a  windmill.  —  Wind  rose,  a  table  of  the 
points  of  the  compass,  giving  the  states  of  the  barometer, 
etc.,  connected  with  winds  from  the  different  directions. 
— Wind  sail,  (a)  (Naut. )  A  wide  tube  or  funnel  of  canvas, 
used  to  convey  a  stream  of  air  for  ventilation  into  the 
lower  compartments  of  a  vessel.  (6)  The  sail  or  vane  of 
a  windmill.  —  Wind  shake,  a  crack  or  incoherence  in  tim- 
ber produced  by  violent  winds  while  the  timber  was 
growing.  —  Wind  shock,  a  wind  shake.  —  Wind  side,  the 
side  next  the  wind ;  the  windward  side.  [B.]  Mrs. 
Browning.  —Wind  thrush  (Zo'dl.),  the  redwing.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  —  Wind  wheel,  a  motor  consisting  of  a  wheel  moved 
by  wind. —Wood  wind  (Mus.),  the  flutes  and  reed  instru- 
ments of  an  orchestra,  collectively. 

Wind  (wind),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Winded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  re.  WiNDiNO.]  1.  To  expose  to  the  wind ;  to  winnow ; 
to  ventilate. 

2.  To  perceive  or  follow  by  the  scent ;  to  scent ;  to 
nose ;  as,  the  hounds  winded  the  game. 

3.  (a)  To  drive  hard,  or  force  to  violent  exertion,  as 
a  horse,  so  as  to  render  scant  of  wind ;  to  put  out  of 
breath.  (6)  To  rest,  as  a  horse,  in  order  to  allow  the 
breath  to  be  recovered  ;  to  breathe. 

To  wind  a  ship  (Naut.),  to  turn  it  end  for  end,  so  that 
the  wind  strikes  it  on  the  opposite  side. 

Wind  (wind),  V.  t.  [From  Wind  moving  air,  but  con- 
fused in  sense  and  in  conjugation  with  wind  to  turn.] 
[imp,  &  p.  p.  Wound  (wound),  R.  Winded  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Winding.]  To  blow ;  to  sound  by  blowing  ;  esp., 
to  sound  with  prolonged  and  mutually  involved  notes. 
"  Hunters  who  wound  their  horns."  Pennant. 

Ye  vigorous  swains,  while  youth  ferments  your  blood,  .  .  . 

Wind  the  shrill  horn.  Pope. 

That  blast  was  winded  by  the  king.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wlnd'age  (wmd'aj ;  48),  n.  [From  Wind  air  in  mo- 
tion.] 1.  (Gun.)  The  difference  between  the  diameter 
of  the  bore  of  a  gun  and  that  of  the  shot  fired  from  it. 

2.  Tlie  sudden  compression  of  the  air  caused  by  a 
projectile  in  passing  close  to  another  body. 

Wind'as  i-as),  n.   See  3d  Windlass.   [Obs.^   Chancer. 

Wind'tiore'  (-bor'),  re.  The  lower,  or  bottom,  pipe  in  a 
lift  of  pumps  in  a  mine.  An.'ited. 

Wind'toound'  (-bound'),  a.  (Naut.)  Prevented  from 
sailing,  by  a  contrary  wind.     See  Weatherbound. 

Wind'-toreak'  (-brak'),  v.  t.  To  break  the  wind  of ; 
to  cause  to  lose  breath ;  to  exhaust.     [P.J 

'T  would  ivind-hredk  a  mule  to  vie  burdens  with  her.  Ford. 

Wind'— break',  n.  A  clump  of  trees  serving  for  a  pro- 
tection against  the  force  of  vfind.     [Local,  U.  /S.] 

Wind'— too'ken  (-bro'k'n),  a.  Having  the  power  of 
breathing  impaired  by  the  rupture,  dilatation,  or  running 
together  of  air  cells  of  the  limgs,  so  that  while  the  inspi- 
ration is  by  one  effort,  the  expiration  is  by  two ;  affected 
with  pulmonary  emphysema  or  with  heaves ;  \  -  said  of  a 
horse.  Yountt. 

Wind'er  (wlnd'er),  re.  [From  Wind  to  turn.]  1.  One 
who,  or  that  which,  winds ;  hence,  a  creeping  or  wind- 
ing plant. 

2.  An  apparatus  used  for  winding  silk,  cotton,  etc., 
on  spools,  bobbins,  reels,  or  the  like. 

3.  (Arcli.")  One  in  a  flight  of  steps  which  are  curved 
in  plan,  so  that  each  tread  is  broader  at  one  end  than 
at  the  other ;  —  distinguished  from  flyer. 

Wind'er  (wTnd'er),  V.  t.  &  i.  [Prov.  E.  winder  a  fan, 
and  to  wuinow.  V131.  Cf.  Winnow.]  To  fan  ;  to  clean 
grain  with  a  fan.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Wind'er,  re.    A  blow  taking  away  the  breath.    [Slang~\ 

Wind'er,  v.  i.     To  wither  ;  to  fail.     [Obs.']    Holland. 

Wind'fail'  (-faV),  re.  1.  Anything  blo\vn  dovra  or 
off  by  the  wind,  as  fruit  from  a  tree,  or  the  tree  itself, 
or  a  portion  of  a  forest  prostrated  by  a  violent  wind,  etc. 
"  They  became  a  windfall  upon  the  sudden."        Bacon. 

2.  An  unexpected  legacy,  or  other  gain. 

Ue  had  a  mighty  windj'all  out  of  doubt.    B.  Jonson. 


Wlnd'faU'en  (wTnd'faF'n),  a.    Blown  down  by  the 

wind. 

Wind'-fer'ti-lized  (-fer'ti-lizd),  a.  (Bot.)  Anemoph- 
ilous  ;  fertilized  by  pollen  borne  by  the  wind. 

Wind'ilOW'er  (-flou'er),  re.  (Bot.)  The  anemone;  — 
so  called  because  formerly  supposed  to  open  only  when 
the  wind  was  blowing.     See  Anemone. 

Wind'gall'  (-gal'),  re.  {Bar.)  A  soft  tumor  or  syno- 
vial swelling  on  the  fetlock  joint  of  a  horse  ;  —  so  called 
from  having  formerly  been  supposed  to  contain  air.  ' 

Wind'ho V'er  (-huv'er),  re.  [From  its  habit  of  hover-  j 
ing  over  one  spot.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  kestrel;  —  called  also' 
windbibber,  windcuffer,  windfanner.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Wind'i-ness  (-i-nSs),  re.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  windy  or  tempestuous;  as,  the  windiness  of  the 
weather  or  the  season. 

2.  Fullness  of  wind ;  flatulence. 

3.  Tendency  to  generate  wind  or  gas ;  tendency  to 
produce  flatulence  ;  as,  the  windiness  of  vegetables. 

4.  Tumor ;  pufliness. 

The  swelling  windiness  of  much  knowledge.    Brerewood. 

Wind'ing  (wInd'Tng),  re.  [From  Wind  to  blow.] 
(Naut.)  A  call  by  the  boatswain's  whistle. 

Wind'ing,  a.  [From  Wind  to  twist.]  Twisting  from 
a  direct  line  or  an  even  surface  ;  circuitous.  Keble. 

Wind'ing,  re.     A  turn  or  turning  ;  a  bend ;  a  curve ; 
flexure  ;  meander  ;  as,  the  windings  of  a  road  or  stream. 
To  nurse  the  saplings  tall,  and  curl  the  grove 
With  ringlets  quaint,  and  wanton  vnndmgs  wove.       Milton. 

Winding  engine,  an  engine  employed  in  mining  to  draw 
up  buckets  from  a  deep  pit ;  a  hoisting  engine.  —Wind- 
ing sheet,  a  sheet  in  which  a  corpse  is  wound  or  wrapped. 
—  Winding  tackle  (Naut. ),  a  tackle  consisting  of  a  nxed 
triple  block,  and  a  double  or  triple  movable  block,  used 
for  hoisting  heavy  articles  in  or  out  of  a  vessel.      Totten. 

Wind'ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  winding  manner. 

Wind'lace  (wind'las),  re.  &  V.    See  Windlass.   [Obs.'] 
Two  arblasts,  .  .  .  with  windlaces  and  quarrels.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Windlass  (-las),  re.  [Perhaps  from  wind  to  turn  + 
lace.]  A  winding  and  circuitous  way;  a  roundabout 
course ;  a  shift. 

Wind'lass,  v.  i.  To  take  a  roundabout  course ;  to 
work  warily  or  by  indirect  means.     [Obs.]      Hammond. 

Wind'lass,  re.  [OE.  windelas,  windas,  Icel.  vindilass, 
vindds,  fr.  vinda  to  wind  +  ass  a  pole  ;  cf.  Goth,  ans  a 
beam.  See  Wind  to  turn.]  1.  A  machine  for  raising 
weights,  consisting  of  a  horizontal  cylinder  or  roller 
moving  on  its  axis,  and  turned  by  a  crank,  lever,  or  sim- 
ilar means,  so  as  to  wind  up  a  rope  or  chain  attached  to 
the  weight.  In  vessels  the  windlass  is  often  used  in- 
stead of  the  capstan  for  raising  the  anchor.  It  is  usually 
set  upon  the  forecastle,  and  is  worked  by  hand  or  steam. 


One  form  of  Windmill,  with 
sides  cut  away  to  show  the 
Interior, 


/ 


One  form  of  Windlass,    a  a  Carrick  Bitts  ;  h  Barrel,  Drum,  or 

Spindle  with  Whelps;  cc  Brakes  for  working  the  Nipping 

Levers,  d ;  e  Pawl  and  Ratchet  Wheel ;  /  Dog  for  catching 

and  holding  the  Cable. 

2.  An  apparatus  resembling  a  winch  or  windlass,  for 
bending  the  bow  of  an  arblast,  or  crossbow.  [Obs.]  Shak. 

Chinese  windlass.  See  Differential  windlass,  under  Dif- 
ferential. 

Wind'lass,  v.  t.  &  i.  To 
raise  with,  or  as  with,  a 
vrindlass;  to  use  a  wind- 
lass. The  Century. 

Win'dle  (wTn'd'l),  re. 
[From  Wind  to  turu.]  1.  A 
spindle  ;  a  kind  of  reel ;  a 
winch. 

2.  (Zool.)  The  redwing. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Windless  (wTndles),  a. 

1.  Having  no  wind ;  calm. 

2.  Wanting  wind ;  out  of 
breath. 

Win'dle-strae'  (wTn'd'l- 
stra').  Win '  die  -  straw' 
(-stra'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  grass 
used  for  making  ropes  or 
for  plaiting,  esp.  Agrostis 
Spica-ventis.  [Prov.  Eng. 
&  Scot.]  Shelley. 

Wind'miU'  (wTnd'mTl'), 
re.  A  mill  operated  by  the 
power  of  the  wind,  usually  fe 
by  the  action  of  the  wind  r- 
upon  oblique  vanes  or  sails 
which  radiate  from  a  hori- 
zontal shaft.  Chaucer. 

Win'dore  (wTn'dor),  re. 
[A  corrupt,  of  %oindow ;  or 
peril,  coined  on  the  wrong  assumption  that  windmo  is 
from  ii'ind  -f-  door.]    A  window.     [Ofcs.]  Hudibras. 

Win'dOW  (wTu'do),  n.  [OE.  windowe,  windage,  IceL 
vindauga  window,  properly,  wind  eye ;  akin  to  Dan.  vin- 
due.  V131.  See  Wind,  re.,  and  Eye.]  1.  An  opening 
in  the  wall  of  a  buildiug  for  tlie  admission  of  liglit  and 
air,  usually  closed  by  casements  or  sashes  containing 
some  transparent  material,  as  gloss,  and  capable  of  being 
opened  and  sliut  at  pleasure. 

I  leaped  from  the  window  of  the  citadel.  SbcLk* 

Then  to  come,  in  spite  of  sorrow. 
And  ut  my  window  bid  good  morrow.  MUtoiu 
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2.  {Arch.)  Theshutter,  casement,  sash  with  its  fittings, 
or  other  framework,  which  closes  a  window  opening. 

3.  A  figure  formed  of  lines  crossing  each  other.     [iJ.] 

Till  he  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  butter.  King 
French  window  [Arch,)^  a  casement  window  in  two 
folds,  usually  reaching  to  the  floor ;  —  called  also  French 
casement.  —  Window  back  (Arch.),  the  inside  face  of  the 
low,  and  usually  thin,  piece  of  wall  between  the  window 
sUl  and  the  floor  below.  —  Window  blind,  a  blind  or  shade 
for  a  window.  —  Window  bole,  part  of  a  window  closed 
by  a  shutter  which  can  be  opened  at  will.  [Scot.]  —  Win- 
dow box,  one  of  the  hollows  in  the  sides  of  a  window 
frame  for  the  weights  wliich  counterbalance  a  lifting 
sash.  —  Window  frame,  the  frame  of  a  window  which 
receives  and  holds  the  sashes  or  casement.  —  Window 
glass,  panes  of  glass  for  windows ;  the  kind  of  glass 
used  in  windows.  —  Window  martin  (Zool.),  the  common 
European  martin.  [Prov.  fin^.]— Window  oyster  (Zo'dl), 
a  marine  bivalve  shell  (Placuna  placenta)  native  of  the 
East  Indies  and  China.  Its  valves  are  very  broad,  thin, 
and  translucent,  and  are  said  to  have  been  used  formerly 
in  place  of  glass.  —Window  pane,  (a)  (Arch.)  See  Pane, 
n.,  3  lb).  (0)  (Zo'dh)  See  Windowpane,  in  the  Vocabu- 
lary. —  Window  sash,  the  sash,  or  light  frame,  in  which 
panes  of  glass  are  set  for  windows.  —  Window  seat,  a  seat 
arranged  in  the  recess  of  a  window.  See  Window  stool, 
under  Stool.  —  Window  shade,  a  shade  or  blind  for  a  win- 
dow ;  usually,  one  that  is  hung  on  a  roller.  —  Window 
shell  iZool.),  the  window  oyster. — Window  shutter,  a 
shutter  or  blind  used  to  close  or  darken  windows.  —  Win- 
dow sill  {Arch.),  the  flat  piece  of  wood,  stone,  or  the 
like,  at  the  bottom  of  a  window  frame.  —  Window  swallow 
(Zooi.),  the  common  European  martin.  [Prov.  Eng.]  — 
Window  tax,  a  tax  or  duty  formerly  levied  on  all  win- 
dows, or  openings  for  light,  above  the  number  of  eight  in 
houses  standing  in  cities  or  towns.    [Eng.] 

Win'dow  (win'do),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Windowed 
(-dod) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Windowing.]  1.  To  furnish 
with  windows. 

2.  To  place  at  or  in  a  window.     [iJ.] 

Wouldst  thou  be  windowed  in  great  Rome  and  see 

Thy  master  thus  with  pleach'd  arms,  bending  down 

His  corrigible  neck  ?  Shak. 

Wln'dowed  (-dod),  a.  Having  windows  or  openings. 
[i?.]     "  Looped  and  tt)ire(io!«e(?  raggedness. "  Shak. 

Wln'dOW-less,  a.    Destitute  of  a  window.      Carlyle. 

Wln'dow-pane'  (-pan'),  n.  1.  (Arch.)  See  Fane,  n., 
(3)  6.     [In  this  sense,  written  also  windoio  pane.'] 

2.  (Zool.)  A 
thin,  spotted 
American  turbot 
(Pleuronectes  ma- 
culatus)  remarka- 
ble for  its  trans- 
lucency.  It  is  not 
valued  as  a  food 
fish.  Called  also 
spotted    turbot, 

daylight,    spotted  wimSs^^S^^w??^   8 

sand    flounder, 
and  water  floun- 

Wln'dOW-V    ^i°dowpane  (Pleuronectes  maculatus). 
(■f),  a.     Having  little  crossings  or  openings  like  the 
sashes  of  a  window.     [JJ.]  Bonne. 

Wind'pipe'  (wlnd'pip' ;  277),  n.  (Anat.)  The  passage 
for  the  breath  from  the  larynx  to  the  lungs ;  the  trachea ; 
the  weasand.     See  Illust.  under  LuNQ. 

Wind'-piant'  (-planf ),  n.    {Bot.)  A  windflower. 

Wlnd'-rode'  (-rod'),  a.  (Naut.)  Caused  to  ride  or 
drive  by  the  wind  in  opposition  to  the  course  of  the 
tide  ;  —  said  of  a  vessel  lying  at  anchor,  with  wind  and 
tide  opposed  to  each  other.  Totten. 

Wind'row'  (win'ro' ;  277),  n.  [  Wind  -f  row.']  1.  A 
TOW  or  line  of  hay  raked  together  for  the  purpose  of  being 
rolled  into  cocks  or  heaps. 

2.  Sheaves  of  grain  set  up  in  a  row,  one  against  anoth- 
er, that  the  wind  may  blow  between  them.     [Eng.] 

3.  The  green  border  of  a  field,  dug  up  in  order  to 
carry  the  earth  on  other  land  to  mend  it.     \_Eng.] 

Wind'row,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Windeowed  (-rod) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  WiNDHowiNG.]  To  arrange  in  lines  or 
windrows,  as  hay  when  newly  made.  Forby, 

Wind'SOr  (win'zer;  277),  n.  A  town  in  Berkshire, 
England. 

Windsor  bean.  (Bot.)  See  under  Bean.  —Windsor  chair, 
a  kind  of  strong,  plain,  polished,  vifooden  chair.  Sim- 
monds.  —  Windsor  soap,  a  scented  soap  well  known  for  its 
excellence. 

WiJld'Stonn  (wTnd'storm),  n.  A  storm  characterized 
by  high  wind  with  little  or  no  rain. 

Wind'-SUCk'er  (wind'suk'er),  n.  1.  (Far.)  A  horse 
given  to  wind-sucking.  Law. 

2.  (Zool.)  ThekestreL  B.  Jonson. 

Wlnd'-suck'ing,  n.  (Far.)  A  vicious  habit  of  a 
horse,  consisting  in  the  swallowing  of  air ;  — usually  as- 
sociated with  crib-biting,  or  cribbing.     See  Cribbing,  4. 

Wind'tlght'  (-tlf),  a.  So  tight  as  to  prevent  the 
passing  through  of  wind.  Bp.  Hall. 

Wind'ward  (-werd;  among  sailors  -erd),  n.  The 
point  or  side  from  which  the  wind  blows  ;  as,  to  ply  to 
the  windward  ;  —  opposed  to  leeward. 

To  lay  an  anchor  to  the  windward,  a  figurative  ex- 
pression, signifying  to  adopt  precautionary  or  anticipa- 
tory measures  for  success  or  security. 

Wind'ward,  a.  Situated  toward  the  point  from  which 
the  wind  blows ;  as,  the  Windxcard  Islands. 

Wind'ward,  adv.  Toward  the  wind ;  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  wind  blows. 

Wlnd'y  (-3?),  a.  \Compar.  Wendiee  (-T-er) ;  superl. 
Windiest.]  [AS.  viindig.]  1.  Consisting  of  wind  ;  ac- 
companied or  characterized  by  wind ;  exposed  to  wind. 
"  The  windy  hill."  M.  Arnold. 

Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart.       Shak. 

2.  Next  the  wind ;  windward. 

It  keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care.  Shak. 

3.  Tempestuous ;  boisterous ;  as,  windy  weather. 


4.  Serving  to  occasion  wind  or  gas  in  the  intestines ; 
flatulent ;  as,  windy  food. 

5.  Attended  or  caused  by  wind,  or  gas,  in  the  intes- 
tines.    "  A  urarf)/ colic."  Arbuthnol. 

6.  Fig.  :  Empty ;  airy.     "TFindj/ joy."  Milton. 
Here's  that  windy  applause,  that  poor,  transitory  pleasure, 

for  which  I  was  dishonored.  South. 

Wine  (win),  n.  [OE.  win,  AS.  win,  fr.  L.  vinum  (cf. 
OS.jOFries.,  &  OHG.  «(Tn,G.  wein,  D.  icijn,  Goth,  rcein, 
Icel.  vln  ;  all  from  the  Latin) ;  akin  to  Gr.  of I'o?,  polvo^, 
and  probably  to  L.  vitis  vine,  viere  to  twist  together, 
and  E.  withy.    Cf.  Vine,  Vinetakd,  Vinous,  Withy.] 

1.  The  expressed  juice  of  grapes,  esp.  whenfermented  ; 
a  beverage  or  liquor  prepared  from  grapes  by  squeezing 
out  their  juice,  and  (usually)  allowing  it  to  ferment. 
"  Red  wine  of  Gascoigue."  Piers  Plowman. 

Wine  is  a  mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  is 
deceived  thereby  is  not  wise.  Prov.  xx.  1. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crushed  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine.  JfiUon. 
I!^°"  Wine  is  essentially  a  dilute  solution  of  ethyl  alco- 
hol, containing  also  certam  small  quantities  of  ethers  and 
ethereal  salts  which  give  character  and  bouquet.  Accord- 
ing to  their  color,  strength,  taste,  etc.,  wines  are  called 
red,  white,  spirituous,  dry,  light,  still,  etc. 

2.  A  liquor  or  beverage  prepared  from  the  juice  of 
any  fruit  or  plant  by  a  process  similar  to  that  for  grape 
wine;  as,  currant  wme  /  gooseberry  mne  /  palm  wine. 

3.  The  effect  of  drinking  wine  in  excess ;  intoxication. 

Noah  awoke  from  his  wine.  Gen.  is.  24. 

Birch  wine.  Cape  wine,  etc.  See  under  Biech,  Cape,  etc. 
—  Spirit  of  wine.  See  under  Spikit.— To  have  drunk  wine 
of  ape  or  wine  ape,  to  be  so  drunk  as  to  be  foolish.  [Ohs.] 
Chdiicer. — Wine  acid.  (Chem.)  See  Tartaric  acid, under 
Tartaric.  [Colloq.]— Wine  apple  (Bot.),  a  large  red  ap- 
ple, with  firm  flesh  and  a  rich,  vmous  flavor.— Wine  bag,  a 
wine  skin. —  Wine  biscuit,  a  kind  of  sweet  biscuit  served 
with  wine.  —  Wine  cask,  a  cask  for  holding  wine,  or  which 
holds,  or  has  held,  wine. — Wine  cellar,  a  cellar  adapted 
or  used  for  storing  wine.  —  Wine  cooler,  a  vessel  of  por- 
ous earthenware  used  to  cool  wine  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  water  ;  also,  a  stand  for  wine  bottles,  containing 
ice. — Wine  fly  (Zool.),  a  small  two-winged  fly  of  the 
genus  Piophila,  whose  larva  lives  in  wine,  cider,  and 
other  fermented  liquors.  —  Wine  grower,  one  who  culti- 
vates a  vineyard  and  makes  wine.  —  Wine  measure,  the 
measure  by  which  wines  and  other  spirits  are  sold,  smaller 
than  beer  measure.  —  Wine  merchant,  a  merchant  who 
deals  in  wines.  — Wine  of  opiiun  (Pharm.),  a  solution  of 
opium  in  aromatized  sherry  wine,  having  the  same 
strength  as  ordinary  laudanum  ;  —  also  called  Syden- 
ham's laudanum .  — Wine  press,  a  machine  or  apparatus 
in  which  grapes  are  pressed  to  extract  their  juice.  —  Wine 
skin,  a  bottle  or  bag  of  skin,  used,  in  various  countries, 
for  carrying  wine.  —  Wine  stone,  a  kind  of  crust  depos- 
ited in  wine  casks.  See  1st  Tartar,  1.  —  Wine  vault,  (a) 
A  vault  where  wine  is  stored,  (b)  A  place  where  wine  is 
served  at  the  bar,  or  at  tables  ;  a  dramshop.  Dickens.  — 
Wine  vinegar,  vinegar  made  from  wine.  —  Wine  whey, 
whey  made  from  milk  coagulated  by  the  use  of  wine. 

Wine'ber'ry  (-bgr'ry),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  red  cur- 
rant, (b)  The  bilberry,  (c)  A  peculiar  New  Zealand 
shrub  (Coriaria  ruscifolia),  in  which  the  petals  ripen 
and  afford  an  abundant  purple  juice  from  which  a  kind  of 
wine  is  made.     The  plant  also  grows  in  Chili. 

Wine1)il)'l)er  (-biVber),  n.  One  who  drinks  much 
wine.     Prov.  xxiii.  20.  —  Wine1)ib'I)ing  (-bing),  n. 

Wine'glass'  (-glas'),  n.  A  small  glass  from  which  to 
drink  wine. 

Wine'glass'ful  (-ful),  n.  ;  pi.  Wineslassfuls  (-fulz). 
As  much  as  a  wineglass  will  hold  ;  enough  to  fill  a  wine- 
glass. It  is  usually  reckoned  at  two  fluid  oimces,  or  four 
tablespoonfuls. 

Wlneless,  a.    Destitute  of  wine  ;  as,  wineless  Ufe. 

Win'er-y  (-er-y),  n.  [Cf.  F.  vinerie.]  A  place  where 
grapes  are  converted  into  wine.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Wing  (wing),  TO.  [OE.  winge,  wenge;  probably  of 
Scand.  origin ;  cf.  Dan.  &  Sw.  rlnge,  Icel.  vsengr.]  1.  One 
of  the  two  anterior  limbs  of  a  bird,  pterodactyl,  or  bat. 
They  correspond  to  the  arms  of  man,  and  are  usually 
modified  for  flight,  but  in  the  case  of  a  few  species  of 
birds,  as  the  ostrich,  auk,  etc.,  the  wings  are  used  only 
as  an  assistance  in  running  or  swimming. 

As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her  young, 
spreadeth  abroad  her  icijigs,  taketh  them,  beareth  tliem  on  her 
wings.  Deui.  xxxii.  11. 

(5^°°  In  the  wing  of  a  bird  the  long  quill  feathers  are 
in  series.  The  primaries  are  those  attached  to  the  ulnar 
side  of  the  hand  ;  the  secondaries,  or  wing  coverts,  those 
of  the  forearm  ;  the  scapulars,  those  that  lie  over  the 
humerus ;  and  the  bastard  feathers,  those  of  the  short 
outer  digit.    See  Illust.  of  Bird,  and  Plumage. 

2.  Any  similar  member  or  instrument  used  for  the 
purpose  of  flying.  Specifically:  (Zool.)  (a)  One  of  the 
two  pairs  of  upper  thoracic  appendages  of  most  hexapod 
insects.  They  are  broad,  fanlike  organs  formed  of  a 
double  membrane  and  strengthened  by  chitinous  veins 
or  nervures.  (6)  One  of  the  large  pectoral  fins  of  the 
flying  fishes. 

3.  Passage  by  flying  ;  flight ;  as,  to  take  wing. 

Light  thickens  ;  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.  Shak. 

4.  Motive  or  instrument  of  flight ;  means  of  flight  or 
of  rapid  motion. 

Fiery  expedition  be  my  wing.  Shak. 

5.  Anything  which  agitates  the  air  as  a  wing  does,  or 
which  is  put  in  winglike  motion  by  the  action  of  the  air, 
as  a  fan  or  vane  for  winnowing  grain,  the  vane  or  sail 
of  a  windmill,  etc. 

6.  An  ornament  worn  on  the  shoulder  ;  a  small  epau- 
let or  shoulder  knot. 

7.  Any  appendage  resembling  the  wing  of  a  bird  or 
insect  iq  shape  or  appearance.  Specifically  :  (a)  (Zo'ol.) 
One  of  the  broad,  thin,  anterior  lobes  of  the  foot  of  a 
pteropod,  used  as  an  organ  in  swimming.  (6)  (Bot.)  Any 
membranaceous  expansion,  as  that  along  the  sides  of 
certain  stems,  or  of  a  fruit  of  the  kind  called  samara. 


(c)  (Bot.)  Either  of  the  two  side  petals  of  a,  papilionO' 
ceous  flower. 

8.  One  of  two  corresponding  appendages  attached  t» 
the  sides  of  anything ;  or,  a  single  appent  age  so  attached ; 
a  sidepiece.  Hence :  (a)  (Arch.)  A  side  building,  less 
than  the  main  edifice  ;  as,  one  of  the  wings  of  a  palace. 
(b)  (Fort.)  The  longer  side  of  crownworks,  homworks, 
etc.,  connecting  them  with  the  main  work,  (c)  (Hort.) 
A  side  shoot  of  a  tree  or  plant ;  a  brp.nch  growing  up  by 
the  side  of  another.  [Obs.]  (d)  (Mil.)  The  right  or 
left  division  of  an  army,  regiment,  etc.  (e)  (Naut.)  That 
part  of  the  hold  or  orlop  of  a  vessel  which  is  nearest  the 
sides.  In  a  fleet,  one  of  the  extremities  when  the  ships 
are  dra%vn  up  in  line,  or  when  forming  the  two  sides  of 
a  triangle.  Totten.  (/)  One  of  the  sides  of  the  stage 
in  a  theater. 

On  the  wing,  (a)  Supported  by,  or  flying  with,  the 
wings ;  flying,  (b)  On  the  road  ;  moving  from  one  place 
tr  another.  —  On  the  wings  of  the  wind,  with  the  utmost 
velocity.  —  Under  the  wing,  or  wings,  of,  under  the  care 
or  protection  of.  —Wing  and  wing  (Xant.),  with  sails  hauled 
out  on  either  side ;  —  said  of  a  schooner,  or  her  sails,  when, 
going  before  the  wind  vrith  the  foresail  on  one  side  and 
the  mamsail  on  the  other ;  also  said  of  a  square-rigged  ves- 
sel which  has  her  studding  sails  set.    Cf.  Goosewinged. 

—  Wing  case  (Zo'ol.)^  one  of  the  anterior  wings  of  beetles, 
and  of  some  other  msects,  when  thickened  and  used  to- 
protect  the  hind  wings  ;  an  elytron ;  —  called  also  wing 
cover.  — Wing  covert  (Zool.),  one  of  the  small  feathers 
covering  the  bases  of  the  wing  quills.    See  Covert,  n.,  2. 

—  Wing  gudgeon  (Mach.),  an  iron  gudgeon  for  the  end  of 
a  wooden  axle,  having  thin,  broad  projections  to  prevent 
it  from  turning  in  the  wood.  See  Phist.  of  Gudgeon.  — 
Wing  shell  (Zo'ol.),  a  wing  case  of  an  insect. —Wing  stroke, 
the  stroke  or  sweep  of  a  wing.  —  Wing  transom  (Navt. ), 
the  uppermost  transom  of  the  stern  frame ;  —  called  also 
main  transom.    J.  Knowles, 

Wing  (wing),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Winged  (wingd) ;, 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Winging.]  1.  To  furnish  with  wings ; 
to  enable  to  fly,  or  to  move  with  celerity. 

Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms.    Pope.. 

Living,  to  wing  with  mirth  the  weary  hours.    Longfellovj. 

2.  To  supply  with  wings  or  sidepieces. 

The  main  battle,  whose  puissance  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse.  Shak^ 

3.  To  transport  by  flight ;  to  cause  to  fly. 

I,  an  old  turtle, 
Will  wing  me  to  some  withered  bough.  Shak, 

4.  To  move  through  in  flight ;  to-fly  through. 

There  's  not  an  arrow  wings  the  sky 
But  fancy  turns  its  point  to  him.  Moore. 

B.  To  cut  off  the  wings  of  ;  to  wound  in  the  wing ;  to- 
disable  a  wing  of ;  as,  to  wing  a  bird. 
To  wing  a  flight,  to  exert  the  power  of  flying ;  to  fly. 
Winged  (wingd),  a.    1.  Furnished  with  wings ;  trans- 
ported by  flying  ;  having  winglike  expansions. 

2.  Soaring  with  wings,  or  as  if  with  wings ;  hence,  ele- 
vated ;  lofty ;  sublime,     [i?.] 

How  winged  the  sentiment  that  virtue  is  to  be  followed  for  its- 
own  sake.  J.  S.  Harford. 

3.  Swift ;  rapid.  "  Bear  this  sealed  brief  with  winged' 
haste  to  the  lord  marshal."  Shak. 

4.  Wounded  or  hurt  in  the  wing. 

5.  (Bot.)  Furnished  with  a  leaf  like  appendage,  as  the- 
fruit  of  the  elm  and  the  ash,  or  the  stem  in  certain- 
plants  ;  alate. 

6.  (Her.)  Represented  with  wings,  or  having  wings, 
of  a  different  tincture  from  the  body. 

7.  Fanned  with  wings  ;  swarming  with  birds.  "  The 
winged  air  darked  with  plumes."  Milton. 

Wing'er  (wTng'er),  n.  (Naut.)  One  of  the  casks 
stowed  in  the  wings  of  a  vessel's  hold,  being  smaller 
than  such  as  are  stowed  more  amidships.  Totten. 

Wing'fish'  (-fi.sh'),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  sea  robin  having 
large,  winglike  pectoral  fins.  See  Sea  robin,  under  Robin. 

Wlng'-fOOt'ed   (-f66f ed),   a.      1.  Having  wings  at- 
tached to  the  feet ;    as,  wing-footed   Mer- 
cury ;  hence,  swift ;  moving  with  rapidity ; 
fleet.  Drayton. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  Having  part  or  all  of  the 
feet  adapted  for  flying,  (b)  Having  the  ante- 
rior lobes  of  the  foot  so  modified  as  to  form  a 
pair  of  winglike  swimming  organs ;  —  said  of 
the  pteropod  moUusks. 

Wing'-hand'ed  (-hSnd'ed),  a.  (Zo'ol.) 
Ha-ving  the  anterior  limbs  or  hands  adapted 
for  flight,  as  the  bats  and  pterodactyls. 

Wing'-leaved'  (-levd'),  a.  (Bot.)  Having 
pinnate  or  pinnately  divided  leaves. 

Wingless,  a.  Having  no  wings ;  not  able 
to  ascend  or  fly. 

Wingless  bird  (Zo'ol.),  the  apteryx, 

Wing'let  (-let),  n.  1.  A  little  wing;  a  wine-footei' 
very  small  wing.  . .»  , , 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  A  bastard -wing,  or  alula. 

Wing'man-ship  (-man-ship),  n.  [From 
Wing,  in  imitation  of  horsemanship.]  Power 
or  skill  in  flying,     [i?.]  Duke  of  Argyll. 

Wing'-Shell' (-shel'),ra.   (Zo'ol.)  (a)  Any 
one  of  various  species  of  marine  bivalve  shells 
belonging  to  the  genus  Avicida,  in  which  the  hinge  bor- 
der projects  like  a 
wing,    (b)  Any  ma- 
rine  gastropod 
shell  of  the  genus 
S  trombus.    See 
Strombus.  (e)  Any 
pteropod  shell.  .„.  ,  ,        „  , 

Wing'y  (-¥),  a.       Wing-shell  (Avicula  htrvndo).    (X) 

1.  Having  wings  ;  rapid. 

With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind.    Addison. 

2.  Soaring  with  wings,  or  as  if  with  wings ;  volatile ; 
airy.     [Obs.  or  R.] 

Those  wingy  mysteries  in  divinity.    Sir  T.  Browne^ 
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Wlnll  (wtnk),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Winked  (winkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Winking.]  [OE.  winken,  AS.  wincian  ; 
akin  to  D.  wenken,  G.  winken  to  wink,  nod,  beckon, 
OHG.  winchan,  Sw.  vinka,  Dan.  vinke,  AS.  wancol 
wavering,  OHG.  wanchal  vvavering,  wanchon  to  waver, 
G.  wanken,  and  perhaps  to  E.  weak;  cf.  AS.  wincel  a 
corner.  Cf.  Wench,  Wince,  v.  t".]  1.  To  nod ;  to  sleep ; 
to  nap.    [06«.]    "  Altliougli  I  wake  or  wink."     Chaucer. 

2.  To  shut  the  eyes  quickly ;  to  close  the  eyelids  with 
a  quick  motion. 

He  must  wink,  so  loud  he  would  cry.         Chaucer. 

And  I  will  wink,  so  shall  the  day  seem  night.       Shak. 

They  are  not  blind,  but  they  wink.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  close  and  open  the  eyelids  quickly ;  to  nictitate ; 
to  blink. 

A  baby  of  some  three  months  old,  who  ivinked,  and  turned 
aside  its  little  face  from  the  too  vivid  light  of  day.    Hawthorne. 

4.  To  give  a  hint  by  a  motion  of  the  eyelids,  often  those 
of  one  eye  onlj'. 

Wink  at  the  footman  to  leave  him  without  a  plate.   Swift. 

5.  To  avoid  taking  notice,  as  if  by  shutting  the  eyes  ;  to 
connive  at  anything ;  to  be  tolerant ;  —  generally  with  at. 

The  times  of  this  ignorance  God  toinked  at.   Acts  xvii.  30. 
And  yet,  as  though  he  knew  it  not, 

His  knowledge  luinks,  and  lets  his  humors  reign.  Herbert. 
Obstinacy  can  not  be  winked  at,  but  must  be  subdued.  Locke. 

6.  To  be  dim  and  flicker ;  as,  the  light  winks 
Winking  monkey  (ZooL),  the  white-nosed  monkey  (Cer- 

copithecus  nictitans). 
Wink,  D.  i.    To  cause  (the  eyes)  to  wink.     \_Colloq.'\ 
Wink,  n.     1.  The  act  of  closing,  or  closing  and  open- 
ing, the  eyelids  quickly ;  hence,  the  time  necessary  for 
such  an  act ;  a  moment. 

I  have  not  slept  one  ^oink.  Shak. 

I  could  eclipse  and  cloud  them  with  a  wink.      Donne. 

2.  A  hint  given  by  shutting  the  eye  with  a  significant 

cast.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

The  stockjobber  thus  from  'Change  Alley  goes  down, 

And  tips  you,  the  freeman,  a  wivJc.  Swift, 

Wlnk'er  (-er),  n.    1.  One  who  winks.  Pope. 

2.  A  horse's  blinder ;  a  blinker. 

Wink'lng-ly,  adv.  In  a  winking  manner ;  with  the 
eye  almost  closed.  Peacham. 

Win'kle  (win'k'l),  n.  [AS.  xoincle.']  {Zo'ol.)  (a)  Any 
periwinkle.  Holland,  (b)  Any  one  of  various  marine 
'spiral  gastropods,  esp.,  in  the  United  States,  either  of  two 
'species  of  Fulgur  {F.  canalioulata,  and  F.  cariea). 


Winkle  (Fidmcr  canaliculata).  Female,  c  Canal,  or  Tube  ; 
Siphon  ;  h  Head  ;  p  Proboscis  ;  r  Radula  ;  m  m  Mantle  ; 
Foot ;  o  Operculum. 


_^  These  are  large  mollusks  which  often  destroy 
large  numbers  of  oysters  by  drilling  their  shells  and 
sucking  their  blood. 

Sting  winkle,  a  European  spinose  marine  shell  (Murex 
erinuceus).    See  Illtisi.  of  Mukex. 

Win'kle-hawk'  (-hak'),  n.  [T>.  winkel-haak  a  car- 
penter's square.]  A  rectangular  rent  made  in  cloth  ;  — 
called  also  winkle-hole.     [Local,  If.  <?.]  Bartlett. 

Win'nard  (wiu'nerd),  n.   The  redwing.  [Prov.  Eng.^ 

WIn'ne-ba'goes  (-ne-ba'goz),  n.;  sing.  Winnebago 
(-go).  {Ethnol.)  A  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  who 
originally  occupied  the  region  about  Green  Bay,  Lake 
Michigan,  but  were  driven  back  from  the  lake  and  nearly 
exterminated  in  1640  by  the  Illinois. 

Win'ner  (win'ner),  n.  One  who  wins,  or  gains  by 
success  in  competition,  contest,  or  gaming. 

Win'ning  (-nlng),  a.  Attracting ;  adapted  to  gain 
favor ;  charming  ;  as,  a  winning  address.  "  Each  mild 
and  winning  note."  Keble. 

Win'ning,  n.  1.  The  act  of  obtaimng  sometliing,  as 
Jn  a  contest  or  by  comiDetitiou. 

2.  The  money,  etc.,  gained  by  success  in  competition 
or  contest,  esp.  in  gambling  ;  —  usually  in  the  plural. 

Ye  seek  land  and  sea  for  your  loinnings.         Chancer. 

3.  {Mining)  (a)  A  new  opening.  (6)  The  portion  of 
a  coal  field  laid  out  for  working. 

Winning  headway  (Mining),  an  excavation  for  explora- 
tion, in  post-aud-stall  working.  —  Winning  post,  the  post, 
or  goal,  at  the  end  of  a  race. 

Win'ning-ly,  adv.    In  a  winning  manner. 

Wln'ning-neSS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
winning.     '■'■Winningness  in  style."  J.  Morley. 

Wln'nin-ish  (-nln-tsh)),  n.  (Zool.)  The  land-locked 
variety  of  the  common  salmon.     [CayiarJa'] 

Wln'now  (win'no),  V.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Winnowed 
(-nod) ;  p.  pr.  S(,  vb.  n.  Winnowing.]  [OE.  loindewen, 
winewen,  AS.  windwian;  akin  to  Goth,  winpjan  (in 
comp.),  wfn/Jt-skauro  a  fan,  L.  ventilare  to  fan,  to  win- 
now ;  cf.  L.  vannus  a  fan  for  winnowing,  G.  wanne, 
OHG.  wanna.  V131.  See  Wind  moving  air,  and  cf. 
Ean,  re..  Ventilate.]  1.  To  separate,  and  drive  oif,  the 
chaff  from  by  means  of  wind  ;  to  fan ;  as,  towinnow  grain. 
He  winnoweth  barley  to-night  in  the  threshing  floor.  Eutit  iii.  2. 

2.  To  sift,  as  for  the  purpose  of  separating  falsehood 
Irom  truth  ;  to  separate,  as  bad  from  good. 

Winnow  well  tliis  thought,  and  you  shall  find 

•T  is  light  as  cliaft  that  flies  before  the  wind.      Dryden, 


3.  To  beat  with  wings,  or  as  with  wings.     [PoeiicJ 

Now  on  the  polar  winds  ;  then  with  quick  fan 
Winnows  the  buxom  air.  Milton. 

Wln'now  (win'no),  V.  i.     To  separate  chaff  from 
grain. 

Wimioio  not  with  every  wind.        Ecclvs.  v.  9. 
Win'now-er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  win- 
nows ;  specifically,  a  winnowing  machine. 

Wln'nOW-ing,  n.    The  act  of  one  who,  or  that  which, 
winnows. 
Win'row'  (-ro'),  re.    A  windrow. 
Win'sing  (-sTng),  a.    Winsome.     [06s.]       Chaucer. 
Win'some   (-siSm),   a.      [Compar.    Winsomer  (-er) ; 
superl.  WiNSOMEST.]     [AS.  wynsum,  fr.  wynn  joy  ;  akin 
to  OS.  tvunnia,  OHG.  wunna,  wunni,  G.  wonne,  Goth. 
wunan  to  rejoice  (in  nmtiunands  sad),  AS.  wunian  to 
dweU.     V138.    See  Win,  ?;.  i.,  Wont,  a.]    1.  Cheerful; 
merry  ;  gay  ;  light-hearted. 

Misled  by  ill  example,  and  a  winsome  nature.      Jeffrey. 
2.  Causing  joy  or  pleasure  ;  gladsome ;  pleasant. 
Still  plotting  how  their  hungry  ear 
That  winsome  voice  again  might  hear.        Emerson. 
Win'some-ness,  re.     The  characteristic  of  being  win- 
some ;  attractiveness  of  manner.  J.  JR.  Green. 
Wln'ter  (-ter),  n.     [AS.  winter  ;  akin  to  OFries.  &  D. 
winter,  OS.  &  OHG.  wintar,  G.  winter,  Dan.  &  Sw.  vin- 
ter,  Icel.  veir,  Goth,  winlrus ;  of  uncertain  origin;  cf. 
Old   Gallic   vindo-  white   (m  comp.),  Olr.  find  white. 
V137.]      1.  The  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  sun 
sliines  most  obliquely  upon  any  region  ;  the  coldest  sea- 
son of  the  year.  "Of  thirty  M'm^er  he  was  old."  Chaucer. 
And  after  summer  evermore  succeeds 
Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold.       Shak. 
Winter  lingering  chills  the  lap  of  Hay.      Goldsmith. 
1^°°  North  of  the  equator,  winter  is  popularly  taken  to 
include  the  mouths  of  December,  January,  and  February 
(see  Season).    Astronomically,  it  may  be  considered  to 
begin  with  the  winter  solstice,  about  December  21st,  and 
to  end  with  the  vernal  equinox,  about  March  21st. 
2.  The  period  of  decay,  old  age,  death,  or  the  like. 

Life's  autumn  past,  I  stand  on  winter's  verge.  Wordsworth. 
Winter  apple,  an  apple  that  keeps  well  in  winter,  or 
that  does  not  ripen  until  winter.  —  Winter  barley,  a  kind 
of  barley  that  is  sown  in  autumn.  — Winter  berry  (Boi.), 
the  name  of  several  American  shrubs  (Hex  verticillata, 
I.  Imvigaia,  etc.)  of  the  Holly  family,  having  bright  red 
berries  conspicuous  in  winter. — Winter  bloom.  (Hot.)  (a) 
A  plant  of  the  genus  Azalea,  (b)  A  plant  of  the  genus 
Ha'mamelis  (H.  Virginica) ;  witch-hazel ;  —  so  called  from 
Its  flowers  appearmg  late  in  autumn,  while  the  leaves 
are  falling.  —Winter  bud  (Zool.),  a  statoblast.  — Winter 
cherry  (Bot.),  a  plant  (Physalis  Alkekengi)  of  the  Night- 
shade family,  which  has  a  red  berry  inclosed  in  the 
inflated  and  persistent  calyx.  See  Alkekengi.  —Winter 
cough  (Med.),  a  form  of  chronic  bronchitis  marked  by  a 
cough  recurring  each  winter.  — Winter  cress  (Bot.),  a  yel- 
low-flowered cruciferous  plant  (Barbarea  vulgaris).  — 
Winter  crop,  a  crop  which  will  bear  the  winter,  or  which 
may  be  converted  into  fodder  during  the  winter.  — Win- 
ter duck.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  pintail,  (b)  The  old  squaw. — 
Winter  egg  (Zool.),  an  egg  produced  in  the  autumn  by 
many  invertebrates,  and  destined  to  survive  the  winter. 
Such  eggs  usually  differ  from  the  summer  eggs  in  having 
a  thicker  shell,  and  often  in  being  enveloped  in  a  pro- 
tective case.  They  sometimes  develop  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  summer  eggs.  —  Winter  fallow, 
f round  that  is  fallowed  in  winter.  -Winter  fat.  (Bol.) 
ame  as  White  sage,  under  White.  — Winter  fever  (Med.), 
pneumonia.  [CoWog.] —Winter  flounder.  (Zool.)  Seethe 
Note  under  Flounder.  —  Winter  gull  (Zool.),  the  common 
European  gull;  —  called  also  winder  meu:    [Prov.  Eng.] 

—  Winter  itch.    (Med.)  See  Prairie  itch,  rmder  Praieie. 

—  Winter  lodge,  or  Winter  lodgment.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Hl- 
BERNAOULUM.  —  Winter  mew.  (Zool.)  Same  as  Winter  gull, 
above.  [Prov.  Bng.]—Wiatei  moth  (Zool.),  anyone  of 
several  species  of  geometrid  moths  which  come  forth  in 
winter,  as  the  European  species  (Cheimalobia  brumata). 
These  moths  have  rudimentary  mouth  organs,  and  eat  no 
food  in  the  imago  state.  The  female  of  some  of  the  spe- 
cies is  wingless.  —  Winter  oil,  oil  prepared  so  as  not  to 
solidify  in  moderately  cold  weather.  —  Winter  pear,  a 
kind  of  pear  that  keeps  well  in  winter,  or  that  does  not 
ripen  until  winter.  —  Winter  quarters,  the  quarters  of 
troops  during  the  winter ;  a  winter  residence  or  station. 

—  Winter  rye,  a  kind  of  rye  that  is  sown  in  autumn.  — 
Winter  shad  (Zool.),  the  gizzard  shad.  — Winter  sheldrake 
(Zool.),  the  goosander.  [Local,  U.  S.]  —  Winter  sleep 
(Zool.),  hibernation.  —  Winter  snipe  (Zool.),  the  dunlin. 

—  Winter  solstice.  (Aslron.)  See  Solstice,  2. — Winter  teal 
(Zool.),  the  green-winged  teal.  —Winter  wagtail  (Zool.), 
the  gray  wagtail  (Motaeilla  melanope).  [Prov.  Eng.]~ 
Winter  wheat,  wheat  sown  in  autumn,  which  lives  during 
the  winter,  and  ripens  in  the  following  summer.  —  Winter 
wren  (Zool.),  a  small  American  wren  (Troglodytes  hiema- 
lis)  closely  resembling  the  common  wren. 

Win'ter,  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wintered  (-terd);  p. 
pr.  &  rb.  n.  Wintering.]  To  pass  the  winter  ;  to  hiber- 
nate ;  as,  to  winter  in  Florida. 

Rocause  the  haven  was  not  commodious  to  winter  in,  the  more 
part  advised  to  depart  thence.  Acts  xxvii.  12. 

Win'ter,  v.  t.  To  keep,  feed,  or  manage,  during  the 
winter  ;  as,  to  winter  young  cattle  on  straw. 

Wln'ter-beat'en  (-bet"n),  a.  Beaten  or  harassed  by 
the  severe  v/eather  of  winter.  Spenser. 

Win'ter-green'  (-gren'),  re.  {Bot.)  A  plant  which 
keeps  its  leaves  green  through  the  winter. 

11^°"  In  England,  the  name  wintertjreen  is  applied  to 
the  species  of  Pyrolit  which  in  America  are  called  Eng- 
lish icinterijreen,  and  shin  leaf  (see  Sliin  leaf,  under 
Shin).  In  America,  the  name  wiiitergrecn  is  given  to 
Girullhf'riii  jirocumbens,  a  low  evergreen  aromatic  plant 
with  oval  li^:ivi:',s  chistered  at  the  top  of  a  short  stem,  and 
bearing  small  white  flowers  followed  by  red  berries  ;  — 
called  also  chrckerherry,  and  sometimes,  though  improp- 
erly, jtartridiir  berry. 

Chlckweed  wintergreen,  a  low  perennial  primulaceous 
herb  {Triciilalis  Americana)  ;  —also  called  slar/loirer.  — 
Flowering  wintergreen,  a  low  plant  (PolygaUi  jiin/cifolia) 
with  leaves  somewhat  like  those  of  the  wintergreen 
(Oaulthcria),  and  bearing  a  few  showy,  rose-purple  blos- 
soms. —  Spotted  wintergreen,  a  low  evergreen  plant  (C'/d- 
maphila  maculata)  with  ovate,  white-spotted  leaves. 


Wln'ter-ground'  (wln'ter-ground'),  V.  t.  To  cover 
over  in  the  season  of  winter,  as  for  protection  or  shelter ; 
as,  to  winter-ground  the  roots  of  a  plant. 

The  ruddock  would  .  .  .  bring  thee  all  this, 

Yea,  and  furred  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none 

To  winter-ground  thy  corse.  Shak. 

Win'ter-kill'  (-kil'),  ■;;.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Winter- 
killed (-kild') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Winterkilling.]  To 
kill  by  the  cold,  or  exposure  to  the  inclemency  of  win- 
ter;  as,  the  vi'iie&tvi&s  winterkilled.     [U.S.'] 

Win'ter-ly,  a.  Like  winter  ;  wintry  ;  cold ;  hence, 
disagreeable,  cheerless ;  as,  winterly  news.  [iJ.]  Shak, 
The  air  growing  more  winterly  in  the  month  of  April.   Camden, 

Win'ter-proud'  (-proud'),  a.  Having  too  rank  or 
forward  a  growth  for  winter. 

"When  either  corn  is  winter-proud,  or  other  plants  put  forth 
and  bud  too  early.  *  >  Holland. 

Win'ter-rig'  (-rig'),  v.  t.  [See  Winter,  and  Ridge.] 
To  fallow  or  till  in  winter.     [Prov.  Eng.l 

Win'ter's  bark'  (-terz  b'ark').  {BotJ)  The  aromatic 
bark  of  a  tree  (^Drimys,  or  Dry  mis,  Winteri)  of  the  Mag- 
nolia family,  which  is  found  in  Southern  Chili.  It  was 
first  used  as  a  cure  for  scurvy  by  its  discoverer.  Captain 
John  Winter,  vice  admiral  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  1577. 

Win'ter-tide'  (-tid'),  n.    Winter  time.  Tennyson. 

Win'ter-weed'  (-wed'),  re.  (,Pot.)  A  kind  of  speed- 
well {Veronica  hederifolia)  which  spreads  chiefly  in 
winter.  Dr.  Prior. 

Win'ter-y  (-y),  a.    Wintry. 

Win'try  (-try),  a.  [AS.  wintrig.']  Suitable  to  win- 
ter ;  resembling  winter,  or  what  belongs  to  winter ; 
brumal ;  hyemal ;  cold  ;  stormy ;  wintery. 

Touch  our  chilled  hearts  with  vernal  smile, 

Our  wintry  course  do  thou  beguile.  Keble. 

Win'y  (win'y),  a.  Having  the  taste  or  qualities  of 
wine ;  vinous ;  as,  grapes  of  a  winy  taste.  Dampier. 

Winze  (winz),  n.  {Mining)  A  small  shaft  sunk  from 
one  level  to  another,  as  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation. 

Wipe  (wip),  n.  '  [Cf.  Sw.  vipa,  Dan.  vibe,  the  lap- 
wing.]    (.Zooi.)  The  lapwing.,    [Prov.  Eng. ~\ 

Wipe,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wiped  (wipt) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Wiping.]  [OE.  wipen,  AS.  wipian ;  cf.  LG.  wiep  a 
wisp  of  straw,  Sw.  vepa  to  wrap  up,  to  cuddle  one's  self 
up,  vepa  a  blanket ;  perhaps  akin  to  E.  whip,]  1.  To 
rub  with  something  soft  for  cleaning ;  to  clean  or  dry 
by  rubbing  ;  as,  to  wipe  the  hands  or  face  with  a  towel. 
Let  me  wipe  thy  face.  Shak. 

I  will  wijie  Jerusalem  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish,  wjjnng  it,  and 
turning  it  upside  down.  2  Kings  xxi.  13. 

2.  To  remove  by  rubbing ;  to  rub  off ;  to  obliterate ;  — 
usually  followed  by  away,  off,  or  out.  Also  used  figura^ 
tively.  "  To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude."  Shak. 
Some  natural  tears  they  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon.  Milton. 

3.  To  cheat ;  to  defraud ;  to  trick  ;  —  usually  followed 
by  out.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

It  they  by  coveyne  [covin]  or  gile  be  wiped  beside  their  goods. 
Rdbynsan  (More's  Utopia), 

^0  wipe  a  joint  (Plumbing),  to  make  a  joint,  as  be- 
tween pieces  of  lead  pipe,  by  surrounding  the  junction 
vi'ith  a  mass  of  solder,  applied  in  a  plastic  condition  by 
means  of  a  rag  with  which  the  solder  is  shaped  by  rub- 
bing. — To  wipe  the  nose  of,  to  cheat.    [Old  Slang] 

Wipe,  re.     1.  Act  of  rubbing,  esp.  in  order  to  clean. 

2.  A  blow  ;  a  stroke ;  a  hit ;  a  swipe.     [Zoio] 

3.  A  gibe  ;  a  jeer ;  a  severe  sarcasm.  Sioift. 

4.  A  handkerchief.     [Thieves''  Cant  or  Slang] 

5.  Stain ;  brand,     [Obs.]     "  Slavish  wipe."         Shak. 
Wip'er  (-er),  re.     1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  wipes. 

2.  Something  used  for  wiping,  as  a  towel  or  rag. 

3.  {Mach.)  A  piece  generally  projecting  from  a  rota- 
ting or  swinging  piece,  as  an  axle  or  rock  shaft,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  stampers,  lifting  rods,  or  the  like,  and 
leaving  them  to  fall  by  their  own  weight ;  a  kind  of  cam. 

4.  {Firearms)  A  rod,  or  an  attachment  for  a  rod,  for 
holding  a  rag  with  which  to  wipe  out  the  bore  of  the 
barrel. 

Wir'ble  (wer'b'l),  V,  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wirbled  (-b'ld) ; 
p.  p.  &  vb.  n.  WiEBLLNG  (-bling).]  [Cf.  Wabble,  Whirl.} 
To  whirl ;  to  eddy.     [P.] 

The  waters  went  wirhling  above  and  around.   Owen  Meredith. 

Wirche  (werch),  II.  i.  &  <.   To  work.    [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Wire  (wir),  n.  [OE.  wir,  AS.  xvlr ;  akin  to  Icel.  rirr, 
Dan.  vire,  LG.  wir,  wire ;  cf.  OHG.  wiara  fine  gold  ; 
perhaps  akin  to  E.  withy.  Vl^l.]  1.  A  thread  or 
slender  rod  of  metal ;  a  metallic  substance  formed  to  an 
even  thread  by  being  passed  between  grooved  rollers,  or 
drawn  through  holes  in  a  plate  of  steel. 

()I^°°  Wire  ismade  of  any  desired  form,  as  round,  square, 
triangular,  etc.,  by  giving  this  shape  to  the  hole  m  the 
drawiilate,  or  between  the  rollers. 

2.  A  telegraph  wire  or  cable  ;  hence,  an  electric  tele- 
graph ;  as,  to  send  a  message  by  wire.     [Colloq,] 

Wire  bed.  Wire  mattress,  an  elastic  bed  bottom  or  mattress 
made  of  wires  interwoven  or  looped  together  in  various 
ways. —Wire  bridge,  a  bridge  suspended  from  wires,  or 
cables  made  of  wire. —Wire  cartridge,  a  shot  cartridge 
having  the  shot  inclosed  in  a  wire  cage.  —  Wire  cloth,  a 
coarse  cloth  made  of  woven  metallic  wire,  —  used  for 
strainers,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  —  Wire  edge, 
the  thin,  wireUIte  thread  of  metal  sometimes  formed  on 
the  edge  of  a  tool  by  the  stone  in  sharpening  it. — Wire 
fence,  a  fence  consisting  of  posts  with  strained  horizontal 
wires,  wire  netting,  or  other  wire«  orU,  lu'tw  een.  —  Wire 
gauge  or  gage,  (n)  A  gauge  for  measuring  the  diameter 
of  wire,  thickness  of  sheet  metal,  etc.,  often  consisting  of 
a  metal  plate  with  a  series  of  notches  of  various  widths  in 
its  edge.  (6)  A  standard  series  of  sizes  arbitrarily  indi- 
cated, as  by  numbers,  to  which  the  diameter  of  wireor  the 
thickness  of  sheet  metal  is  usually  made,  and  which  is 
used  in  describing  the  size  or  tluekuess.  Tliere  are  many 
ililferent  standards  for  \\'ire  gimj^t^s,  as  in  dilTeront  coun- 
tries, or  lor  diUVrent  kinds  of  uiet;',!,  tlio  Hiruiingliam 
wire  gauges  ;ind  tlie  Auieiit'ini  wire  gauge  being  often 
used  and  designated  by  the  aldireviatious  />'.  ir.'w.  and 
A,  I'',  (f.  respectively.  —Wire  gauze,  a  texture  of  finely 
interwoven  wire,  resembling  gauze. -Wire  grass  (Boi.), 
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One  who   manufactures 
(Zo'dl.)  (a)  One   of  the 


either  of  the  two  common  grasses  Eleusine  Indica,  valu- 
able for  hay  and  pasture,  and  Pva  compressa,  or  blue  grass. 
See  Blue  grass.  —  Wire  grub  (Zo'dl.),  a  wireworm.  —  Wire 
iron,  wire  rods  of  iron.  —  Wire  lathing,  wire  cloth  or  wire 
netting  applied  in  the  place  of  wooden  lathing  for  hold- 
ing plastering.  —  Wire  mattress.  See  Wire  bed,  above.  — 
Wire  micrometer,  a  micrometer  having  spider  lines,  or  fine 
wires,  across  the  field  of  the  instrument.  — Wire  nail, 
a  nail  formed  of  a  piece  of  wire  which  is  headed  and 
pointed.  —  Wire  netting,  a  texture  of  woven  wire  coarser 
than  ordinary  wire  gauze.  —  Wire  rod,  a  metal  rod  from 
which  wire  is  formed  by  drawing.  —  Wire  rope,  a  rope 
formed  wholly,  or  in  great  part,  of  wires. 

Wire  (wir),  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Wibed  (wird) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Wiring.]  1.  To  bind  with  wire  ;  to  attach  with 
aires ;  to  apply  wire  to ;  as,  to  wire  corks  in  bottling 
liquors. 

2.  To  put  upon  a  wire ;  as,  to  wire  beads. 

3.  To  snare  by  means  of  a  wire  or  wires. 

4.  To  send  (a  message)  by  telegraph.     [Colloq."] 
Wire,  V.  i.     1.  To  pass  like  a  wire  ;  to  flow  in  a  wire- 
like  form,  or  in  a  tenuous  stream,     [i?.]        P.  Fletcher. 

2.  To  send  a  telegraphic  message.     \_Colloq.'\ 
Wlre'draw'  (-dr^),  ^-  t.     limp.  Wiredrew  (-dru') ; 
p.  p.  Wiredrawn  (-dran') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wiredraw- 
ing.]    1.  To  form  (a  piece  of  metal)  into  wire,  by  draw- 
ing it  through  a  hole  in  a  plate  of  steel. 

2.  Hence,  to  draw  by  art  or  violence. 

My  sense  has  been  wiredrmtm  into  blasphemy.      Drr/den. 

3.  Hence,  also,  to  draw  or  spin  out  to  great  length 
and  tenuity  ;  as,  to  wiredraw  an  argument. 

Such  twisting,  such  wiredrawing,  was  never  seen  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Macaulaif. 

4.  (Steam  Engine')  To  pass,  or  to  draw  off,  (as  steam) 
through  narrow  ports,  or  the  like,  thus  reducing  its 
pressure  or  force  by  friction. 

Wlre'-draw'er  (-«r),  n.  One  who  draws  metal  into 
wire. 

WIre'-heel'  (-hel'),  n.  (Far.)  A  disease  in  the  feet 
of  a  horse  or  other  beast. 

Wire'-pull'er  (-pul'er),  n.  One  who  puUs  the  wires, 
as  of  a  puppet ;  hence,  one  who  operates  by  secret  means  ; 
an  intriguer. 

Political  wire-pitllers  and  convention  packers.     Lowell. 

Wlre'-puU'ing,  n.  The  act  of  pulling  the  wires,  as 
of  a  puppet ;  hence,  secret  influence  or  management, 
especially  in  politics ;  intrigue. 

Wire'— tailed'  (-tald'),  a.  (Zool.)  Having  some  or  all 
of  the  tail  quills  terminated  in  a  long,  slender,  pointed 
shaft,  without  a  web  or  barbules. 

Wire'work'  (-vrtirk'),re.  Work,  especially  openwork, 
formed  of  wires. 

Wire'-work'er  (-er),  n. 
articles  from  wire. 

Wire'wonn'  (-wflrm'),  n. 
larviE  of  various  species 
of  snapping  beetles,  or 
elaters;  —  so  called 
from  their  slenderness 
and  the  uncommon  hardness  of  the  integument.  Wire- 
worms  are  sometimes  very  destructive  to  the  roots  of 
plants.     Called  also  wire  grub.     (6)  A  gaUeyworm. 

Wir'l-ness  (wir'I-nes),  n.    The  quality  of  being  wiry. 

Wir'y  (-y),  a.  [Written  also  wiery.l  1.  Made  of 
wire  ;  like  wire ;  drawn  out  like  wire. 

2.  Capable  of  endurance  ;  tough  ;  sinewy  ;  as,  a  wiry 
frame  or  constitution.  "  A  little  wiry  sergeant  of  meek 
demeanor  and  strong  sense."  Dickens. 

He  bore  his  age  well,  and  seemed  to  retam  a  wii^j  vigor  and 
alertness.  Hawtltoi-ne. 

Wis  (wis),  adv.  [Aphetic  form  of  iwis,  ywis  ;  or  fr. 
Icel.  viss  certain.  See  Ywis.]  Certainly ;  really  ;  indeed. 
[_Obs.']     "  As  wis  God  helpe  me."  Chaucer. 

Wis,  V.  t.  [Due  to- mistaking  OE.  iwis  certain,  AS. 
gewiss,  toT  I  wis.  SeeTwis.]  To  think;  to  suppose  ;  to 
imagine  ;  —  used  chiefly  in  the  first  person  sing,  pres- 
ent tense,  I  wis.  See  the  Note  under  Ywis.  [Obs.  or 
Poetic']    "  Howe'er  you  ms. "  R.Browning. 

Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 
(For  I  have  lain  entranced,  I  wis).         Coleridge. 

WiS'ard  (wTz'erd),  n.     See  Wizard. 

Wis'dom  (-diim),  n.  [AS.  wisdom.  See  Wise,  a.,  and 
-OOM.]  1.  The  quality  of  being  wise ;  knowledge,  and 
the  capacity  to  make  due  use  of  it ;  knowledge  of  the 
best  ends  and  the  best  means ;  discernment  and  judg- 
ment ;  discretion ;  sagacity ;  skill ;  dexterity. 

We  speak  also  not  in  wise  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  spirit.  fVycHf(^l  Cor.  ii.  13). 

Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom;  and  to  depart 
from  evil  is  understanding.  Job  xxviii.  28. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  rulers  will  act  with  dignity  and  wisdom  ; 
that  they  will  yield  everything  to  reason,  and  refuse  everything 
to  force.  Ames. 

Common  sense  in  an  uncommon  degree  is  what  the  world  calls 
wi.tdom.  Coleridge. 

2.  The  results  of  wise  judgments ;  scientific  or  practi- 
cal truth ;  acquired  knowledge ;  erudition. 

Closes  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
was  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds.  Acts  vii.  22. 

Syn.  —  Prudence  ;  knowledge.  —  Wisdom,  Prudence, 
Knowledge.  Wisdom  has  been  defined  to  be  "  the  use  of 
the  best  means  for  attaining  the  best  ends."  "  We  con- 
ceive," says  Whewell,  "  prudence  as  the  virtue  by  which 
we  select  right  means  for  given  ends,  while  wisdom  im- 
plies the  selection  of  right  ends  as  well  as  of  right  means." 
Hence,  wisdom  implies  the  union  of  hig:h  mental  and 
moral  excellence.  Prudence  (that  is,  providence,  or  fore- 
cast) is  of  a  more  negative  character;  it  rather  consists 
in  avoiding  danger  than  in  taking  decisive  measures  for 
the  accomplishment  of  an  object.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  in  many  respects  a  prudent  statesman,  but  he  was 
far  from  being  a  wise  one.  Burke  has  said  that  prudence, 
when  carried  too  far,  degenerates  into  a  "  reptUe  virtue," 
which  is  the  more  dangerous  for  its  plausible  appearance. 
Knowledge,  a  more  comprehensive  term,  signifies  the 
simple  apprehension  of  facts  or  relations.  '^In  strict- 
ness of  language,"  says  Paley,  "  there  is  a  difference 


between  knowledge  and  wisdom  ;  wisdom  always  suppos- 
ing action,  and  action  directed  by  it." 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one. 
Have  ofttimes  no  connection.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men  ; 
Wisdom,  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude,  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  with  which  wisdom  builds. 
Till  smoothed,  and  squared,  and  fitted  to  its  place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much  ; 
Wisdom  IS  humble  that  he  knows  no  more.  Cowper. 

Wisdom  tooth,  the  last,  or  back,  tootli  of  the  full  set  on 
each  half  of  each  jaw  in  man  ;  —  familiarly  so  called,  be- 
cause appearing  comparatively  late,  after  the  person  may 
be  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  wisdom.  See 
the  Note  under  Tooth,  1. 

Wise  (wiz),  a.  \_Compar.  Wiser  (-er) ;  superl. 
Wisest.]  [OE.  wis,  AS.  wis;  akin  to  OS.  &  OFries. 
wis,  D.  wijs,  G.  weise,  OHG.  wis,  wisi,  Icel.  vlss,  Sw. 
vis,  Dan.  viis,  Goth,  weis ;  akin  to  wit,  v.  i.  See  WiT, 
v.,  and  cf.  Righteous,  Wisdom.]  1.  Having  knowledge ; 
knowing ;  enhghtened ;  of  extensive  infonuation  ;  eru- 
dite ;  learned. 

They  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge. Jer.  iv.  22. 

2.  Hence,  especially,  making  due  use  of  knowledge  ; 
discerning  and  judging  soundly  concerning  what  is  true 
or  false,  proper  or  improper ;  choosing  the  best  ends  and 
the  best  means  for  accomplishing  them ;  sagacious. 

When  clouds  appear,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks.    Shak. 

From  a  cliild  thou  hast  known  the  holy  scriptures,  which  are 

able  to  make  thee  wise  unto  salvation.  2  Tim.  iii.  15. 

3.  Versed  in  art  or  science  ;  skillful ;  dexterous ;  spe- 
cifically, skilled  in  divination. 

Fal.    There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman  even  now  with 
me  :  but  she  's  gone. 
Sim.    Pray  you,  sir,  was 't  not  the  wise  woman  of  Brentford  ? 

Shak. 

4.  Hence,  prudent ;  calculating ;  shrewd  ;  wary ; 
subtle  ;  crafty.  [B.]  "  Thou  art  ...  no  novice,  but  a 
governor  wily  and  loise."  Chaucer. 

Nor,  on  the  other  side, 
Will  I  be  so  penuriously  wise 
As  to  make  money,  that 's  my  slave,  my^idol.  Beau,  fy  Fl. 

Lords  do  not  care  for  me  : 
I  am  too  wise  to  die  yet.  Ford. 

5.  Dictated  or  guided  by  vrisdom  ;  containing  or  ex- 
hibiting wisdom ;  well  adapted  to  produce  good  effects ; 
judicious;  discreet;  as,  a  wue  saying ;  a  wise  scheme  or 
plan  ;  wise  conduct  or  management ;  a  wise  determina- 
tion.    "Eminent  in  wise  deport."  Milton. 

To  make  it  wise,  to  make  it  a  matter  of  deliberation. 
[Obs.']    "  We  thought  it  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wise.'''' 
Chaucer.  —  Wise  in  years,  old  enough  to  be  wise;  wise 
from  age  and  experience  ;  hence,  s^ed  ;  old.    [Obs.] 
A  very  grave,  stale  bachelor,  my  dainty  one  ; 
He  's  wise  in  years,  and  of  a  temperate  warmth.      Ford. 
You  are  too  wise  in  years,  too  full  of  counsel, 
For  my  green  experience.  Ford. 

Wise,  n.  [OE.  wise,  AS.  wise;  akin  to  OS.  wisa, 
OFries.  wis,  D.  wijs,  wijze,  OHG.  wTsa,  G.  weise,  Sw. 
vis,  Dan.  viis,  Icel.  oStmvIs  otherwise ;  from  the  root  of 
E.  wit;  hence,  originally,  knowledge,  skill.  See  Wit,  v., 
and  cf .  Guise.]  Way  of  being  or  acting ;  manner ; 
mode ;  fashion.  "All  armed  in  complete  wise."  Spenser. 
To  love  her  in  my  beste  ivyse.  Cliaitcer. 

This  song  she  sings  in  most  commanding  wise.    Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Let  not  these  blessings  then,  sent  from  above, 
Abused  be,  or  spilt  in  profane  wise.  Fairfax. 

(!^=  This  word  is  nearly  obsolete,  except  in  such 
phrases  as  in  any  wise,  in  no  wise,  on  this  wise,  etc.  "  Fret 
not  thyself  m  0K2/ tfue  to  do  evil. "  Ps.  xxxvii.  8.  "He 
shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward."  Matt.  x.  42.  "On  this 
wise  ye  shall  bless  the  children  of  Israel."    Num..  vi.  23. 

15^^  Wise  is  often  used  as  a  suflSx  in  composition,  as  in 
likewise,  nowise,  lengthwise,  etc.,  in  which  v.fords  -ways 
is  often  substituted  with  the  same  sense ;  as,  noways, 
lengthu'sys,  etc. 

Wise'a-cre  (-a-ker),  n.  [OD.  toijssegger  or  G.  weis- 
sager  a  foreteller,  prophet,  from  weissagen  to  foretell,  to 
prophesy,  OHG.  wissagon,  corrupted  (as  if  compounded 
of  the  words  for  wise  and  say)  fr.  wizzagon,  fr.  wizzago 
a  prophet,  akin  to  AS.  witiga,  witga,  from  the  root  of 
E.  wit.    See  Wit,  t;.]    1.  A  learned  or  wise  man.   [Obs.] 

Pythagoras  learned  much  .  .  .  becoming  a  mighty  wiseacre. 

Leland. 

2.  One  who  makes  undue  pretensions  to  wisdom ;  a 
would-be-wise  person ;  hence,  in  contempt,  a  simpleton ; 
a  dunce. 

Wise'-heart'ed  (-hart'ed),  a.  Wise;  knowing; 
skillful ;  sapient ;  erudite  ;  prudent.  Ex.  xxviii.  3. 

Wise'-like'  (-Uk'),  a.  Resembling  that  which  is 
wise  or  sensible  ;  judicious. 

The  only  wise-like  thing  I  heard  anybody  say.    Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wlse'ling  (-ling),  n.  One  who  pretends  to  be  wise  ; 
a  wiseacre  ;  a  witliug.  Donne. 

Wise'ly,  adv.  In  a  wise  manner;  prudently;  judi- 
ciously ;  discreetly ;  with  wisdom. 

And  wisely  learn  to  curb  thy  sorrows  wild.       dfilton. 

Wise'ness,  n.    wisdom.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Wish  (wish),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wished  (wisht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wishing.]  [OE.  wischen,  weschen,  wus- 
chen,  AS.  wyscan;  akin  to  D.  wenschen,  G.  wiinschen, 
Icel.  xskja,  Dan.  onske,  Sw.  'onska;  from  AS.  wUsc  a 
wish ;  akin  to  OD.  &  G.  wunsch,  OHG.  wunsc,  Icel. 
osk,  Skr.  vancha  a  wish,  vdnch  to  wish ;  also  to  Skr. 
van  to  like,  to  wish.  VISS.  See  Winsome,  Win,  v.  t., 
and  cf.  Wistful.]  1.  To  have  a  desire  or  yearning ;  to 
long ;  to  hanker. 

They  cast  four  anchors  out  of  the  stern,  and  vnshed  for  the 
day.  Acts  xxvii.  29. 

This  is  as  good  an  argument  as  an  antiquary  could  wish  for. 

Arbuthnot. 
Some  ills  we  wish  for  when  we  wish  to  hve.      Young. 

2.  To  be  disposed  or  inclined.  Addison. 

3.  To  entertain  hope  or  fear  in  respect  to  anything. 


Wish  (wish),  V.  t.     1.  To  desire ;  to  long  -tor ;  to 
hanker  after  ;  to  have  a  mind  or  disposition  toward. 
I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you.  Shak. 

I  wish  above  all  things  that  thou  mayest  prosper.    3  John  2. 

2.  To  frame  or  express  de'Sires  concerning ;  to  invoke 
in  favor  of,  or  against,  any  one ;  to  attribute,  or  cal 
down,  in  desire  ;  to  invoke  ;  to  imprecate. 

I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death.  Shak, 

I  wish  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  foretoken  of  misfor- 
tune to  have  met  with  such  a  miser  as  I  am.         Sir  P.  Sidney. 
Let  them  be  driven  backward,  and  put  to  shame,  that  wish 
me  evil.  Ps.  xl.  14. 

3.  To  recommend  ;  to  seek  confidence  or  favor  in  be- 
haH  of.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

I  would  be  glad  to  thrive,  sir. 
And  I  was  wished  to  your  .worship  by  a  gentleman.    £.  Jonson. 

Syn .  —  See  Desire. 

Wish,  n.     1.  Desire  ;  eager  desire  ;  longing. 
Behold,  I  am  according  to  thy  wish  in  God's  stead.  .7o&  xxxiii.  6. 

2.  Expression  of  desire ;  request ;  petition ;  hence, 
invocation  or  imprecation. 

Blistered  be  thy  tongue  for  such  a  wish.  Shak. 

3.  A  thing  desired ;  an  object  of  desire. 

Will  he,  so  wise,  let  loose  at  once  his  ire  .  .  . 

To  give  bis  enemies  their  wish  ?  Milton. 

Wish'a-ble  (-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  or  worthy  of  being 
wished  for  ;  desirable.  UdaU. 

Wish'hone'  (-bon'),  n.  The  forked  bone  in  front  of 
the  breastbone  in  birds  ;  —  called  also  merrythought,  and 
wishing  bone.    See  Merrythought,  and  Fueculum. 

Wlsh'ed-ly,  adv.  According  to  wish;  conformably 
to  desire.     [Obs.]  Chapman. 

Wish'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  wishes  or  desires ;  one 
who  expresses  a  wish.  Shak. 

Wish'ftU  (-ful),  a.  [Cf.  Wistful.]  1.  Having  de- 
sire, or  ardent  desire  ;  longing. 

2.  Shomng  desire  ;  as,  wishful  eyes. 

From  Scotland  am  I  stolen,  even  of  pure  love 

To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight.     Shak, 

3.  Desirable ;  exciting  wishes.     [R.]  Chapman. 

—  Wlsh'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Wish'ful-ness,  n. 
Wish'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Wish,  v.  t. 

Wishing  bene.  See  Wishbone.  —  Wishing  cap,  a  cap  fa- 
bled to  give  one  whatever  he  wishes  for  when  wearing  it. 

Wish'ly,  adv.  According  to  desire ;  longingly ;  with 
wishes.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Chapman. 

Wish'ton-wish  (-t6n-wTsh),  re.  [Probably  of  Amer- 
ican Indian  origin.]     (Zo'dl.)  The  prairie  dog. 

Wlsh'-wash'  GwSsh'),  n.    Any  weak,  thin  drink. 

Wish'y-wash'y  (-j^-wosh'^),  a.  [See  Wash.]  Thin 
and  pale ;  weak  ;  without  strength  or  substance  ;  —  orig- 
inally said  of  liquids.     Fig.,  weak-minded ;  spiritless. 

A  weak  wishy-washy  man  who  had  hardly  any  mind  of  his 
own.  A.  TroUope. 

Wish'y-wash'y,  n.  A  weak  or  thin  drink  or  liquor ; 
wish-wash. 

Wisliet  (wis'kSt),  n.  A  whisket,  or  basket.  [Prov. 
Eng.]  Ainsworth. 

Wis'ly  (wisiy),  adv.  [See  Wis,  adv.]  Certainly. 
[Obs.]     "  God  so  u't's??/ have  mercy  on  me. "       Chaucer. 

Wisp  (wisp),  n.  [OE.  ^visp,  wips;  probably  akin  to 
D.  &  G.  wisch,  Icel.  visk,  and  perhaps  to  L.  virga  a- 
twig,  rod.  Cf.  Verge  a  rod,  Whisk,  n.]  1.  A  small 
bundle,  as  of  straw  or  other  like  substance. 

In  a  small  basket,  on  a  wisp  of  hay.  Dryden. 

2.  A  whisk,  or  small  broom. 

3.  A  Will-o'-the-wisp ;  an  ignis  fatuus. 

The  wisxi  that  flickers  where  no  foot  can  tread.    Tennyson. 

Wisp,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wisped  (wispt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Wisping.]     1.  To  brush  or  dress,  as  with  a  wisp. 

2.  To  rumple.     [Prov.  Eng.]   '  Halliwell. 

Wisp'en  (wisp"n),  a.  Formed  of  a  wisp,  or  of  wisps ; 
as,  a  wispen  broom.     [Obs.] 

Wis'se  (wis'se),  V.  t.   [AS.  wisian.    See  Wise,  a.]  To 
show  ;  to  teach  ;  to  inform  ;  to  guide ;  to  direct.    [Obs.] 
Ere  we  depart  I  shall  thee  so  well  wisse 
That  of  mine  house  ne  shalt  thou  never  misse.    Chaucer. 

Wist  (wist),  archaic  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Wit,  v.     Knew. 

Wis-ta'ri-a  (wTs-ta'rT-a),  n.  [NL.  So  named  after 
Caspar  Wistar,  an  American  anatomist.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  climbing  leguminous  plants  bearing  long,  pendulous 
clusters  of  pale  bluish  flowers. 

(11^°°  The  species  commonest  in  cultivation  is  the  Wis- 
taria Sinensis  from  Eastern  Asia.  W.  fruticosa  grows 
wild  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Wist'ful  (wist'ful),  a.  [For  wishful ;  perhaps  influ- 
enced by  wistly,  which  is  probably  corrupted  from  OE. 
wisly  certainly  (from  Icel.  viss  certain,  akin  to  E.  wit). 
See  Wish.]     1.  Longing ;  wishful ;  desirous. 

Lifting  up  one  of  ray  sashes,  I  cast  many  a  wistful,  melan. 
choly  look  towards  the  sea.  Swift. 

2.  Full  of  thought ;  eagerly  attentive ;  meditative ; 
musing ;  pensive  ;  contemplative. 

That  he  who  there  at  such  an  horn*  hath  been, 

Will  wistful  hnger  on  that  hallowed  spot.  Byron. 

—  Wist'f ul-ly,  otiv.  —  Wist'ful-ness,  re. 

Wis'tit  (wis'tTt),  n.  [Prob.  from  native  name :  cf. 
F.  ouistiti.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  small  South  American  monkey  ; 
a  marmoset.     [Written  also  wistiti,  and  ouistiti.] 

Wist'ly  (wTst'iy),  adv.  [See  Wistful.]  Attentively  ; 
observingly.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Wis'ton-wish  (wis'ton-wish),  n.    (Zo'dl.)  Bee  Wisb- 

TONWISH.  . 

Wit  (wit),  V.  t.  &  i.  [inf.  (To)  Wrr ;  pres.  sing.  Wot, 
pi.  WiTE ;  imp.  Wist(e)  ;  p.  p.  Wist;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Wit(t)ing.  See  the  Note  below.]  [OE.  witen,  pres.  ich 
wot,  wat,  I  know  (wot),  imp.  wisle,  AS.  witan,  pres.  wat, 
imp.  wiste,  wisse;  akin  to  OFries.  wita,  OS.  witan,  D. 
weten,  G.  wissen,  OHG.  wizzan,  Icel.  vita,  Sw.  veia, 
Dan.  vide,  Goth,  witan  to  observe,  wait  I  know,  Russ. 
vidiete  to  see,  L.  videre,  Gr.   iSeti',  Skr.  vid  to  know, 
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learn ;  cf.  Skr.  vid  to  find.  V133.  Cf.  Histokt,  Idea, 
Idol,  -oid.  Twit,  Veda,  Vision,  Wise,  o.  &  ?i.,Wot.] 
To  know  ;  to  learn.  "  1  wot  and  v;ist  alwa,y."  Chaucer. 
U^""  The  present  tense  was  inflected  as  follows :  sing. 
1st  pers.  wot ;  2d  pers.  wost,  or  woHt)est ;  3d  pers.  wot,  or 
wot(t)eth  ;  pi.  witen,  or  wite.  Tlie  following  variant  forms 
also  occur :  pres.  sing.  1st  &  3d  pers.  wat,  wool ;  pres.  pi. 
wyien,  or  wyte,  weele,  wote,  wot ;  imp.  wuste  (Southern 
dialect) ;  p.  pr,  wotting.  Later,  other  variant  or  corrupt 
forms  are  found,  as,  in  Shakespeare,  3d  pers.  sing.  pres. 
wots. 

Brethren,  we  do  you  to  wit  [make  you  to  know]  of  the  grace  of 

Uod  bestowed  on  the  churches  of  Mucedonia.         2  Cor.  viii.  1. 

Thou  wost  full  little  what  thou  meanest.     Cliaucer. 

We  witen  not  what  thing  we  prayen  here.    Chaucer. 

When  that  the  sooth  is  wUt.  Cliaucer. 

15^°"  This  verb  is  now  used  only  in  the  infinitive,  to  wit, 

which  is  employed,  especially  in  legal  language,  to  call 

attention  to  a  particular  thing,  or  to  a  more  particular 

specification  of  what  has  preceded,  and  is  equivalent  to 

namely,  thai  is  to  say. 

Wit  (wTt),  re.     [AS.  Witt,  ^oit ;  akin  to  OFries.  wit,  G. 
witz,  OHG.  ivizzi,  Icel.  vit,  Dan.  vid,  Sw.  vett.  V133.  See 
Wit,  v.I     1.  Mind  ;  intellect ;  understanding  ;  sense. 
Who  knew  the  wit  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who  was  his  counselor  ? 
Wycli/iHom.  xi.  34). 
A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 
And  unmatched  wit  and  judgment.  Shak. 

Will  puts  in  practice  what  the  tvit  deviseth.    Sir  J.  Davies. 
He  wants  not  ivit  the  danger  to  decline.        Dryden. 

2.  A  mental  faculty,  or  power  of  the  mind ;  —  used  in 
this  sense  chiefly  in  the  plural,  and  in  certain  phrases ; 
as,  to  lose  one's  loits;  at  one's  xcits'  end,  and  the  like. 
"Men's  wittes  ben  so  dull."  Chaucer. 

I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits.  S/tak. 

3.  Felicitous  association  of  objects  not  usually  con- 
nected, so  as  to  produce  a  pleasant  surprise  ;  also,  the 
power  of  readily  combining  objects  in  such  a  manner. 

The  definition  of  luit  is  only  this,  that  it  is  a  propriety  of 
thoughts  and  words ;  or,  in  other  terms,  thoughts  and  words 
elegantly  adapted  to  the  subject.  Drjjden. 

Wit  which  discovers  partial  likeness  hidden  in  general  diver- 
■eity.  Coleiidge. 

Wit  lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas^  and  putting  those 
•together  with  quickness  and  variety  wherein  can  be  found  any 
resemblance  or  congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures 
in  the  fancy.  Locke. 

4.  A  person  of  eminent  sense  or  knowledge  ;  a  man  of 
genius,  fancy,  or  humor  ;  one  distinguished  for  bright  or 
amusing  sayings,  for  repartee,  and  the  like. 

In  Athens,  where  books  and  wits  were  ever  busier  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Greece,  I  find  but  only  two  sorts  of  writings  which 
the  magistrate  cared  to  take  notice  of  ;  those  either  blasphe- 
mous and  atheistical,  or  libelous.  Milton. 
Intemperate  wits  will  spare  neither  friend  nor  foe.  U Estrange. 
A  wit  herself,  Amelia  weds  a  loit.  Young. 

The  five  wits,  the  five  senses ;  also,  sometimes,  the  five 

qualities  or  faculties,  common  wit,  imagination,  fantasy, 

estimation,  and  memory.  Chaucer.    Nares. 

But  my  Jive  wits  nor  my  five  senses  can 

Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee.      Stiak. 

Syn.  —  Ingenuity ;  humor ;  satire  ;  sarcasm  ;  irony  ; 
burlesque.  —  Wit,  Humor.  Wit  primarily  meant  mind, 
find  now  denotes  the  power  of  seizing  on  some  thought 
or  occurrence,  and,  by  a  sudden  turn,  presenting  it  under 
aspects  whoDy  new  and  unexpected  —  apparently  natural 
and  admissible,  if  not  perfectly  just,  and  bearing  on  the 
subject,  or  the  parties  concerned,  with  a  laughable  keen- 
ness and  force.  "  What  I  want,"  said  a  pompous  orator, 
aiming  at  his  antagonist,  "is  common  sense."  "£;r«f<- 
■i^ ."' was  the  whispered  reply.  The  pleasure  we  find  in 
wit  arises  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  turn,  the  sudden  sur- 
prise it  brings,  and  the  patness  of  its  application  to  the 
case,  in  the  new  and  ludicrous  relations  thus  flashed  upon 
the  view.  Humor  is  a  quality  more  congenial  to  the  Eng- 
lish mind  than  wit.  It  consists  primarily  in  taking  up 
the  peculiarities  of  a  humorist  (or  eccentric  person)  and 
drawing  them  out,  as  Addison  did  those  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  so  that  we  enjoy  a  hearty,  good-natured  laugh 
at  his  unconscious  manifestation  of  whims  and  oddities. 
From  this  original  sense  the  term  has  been  widened  to  em- 
brace other  sources  of  kindly  mirth  of  the  same  general 
character.  In  a  well-known  caricature  of  EngUsli  re- 
aerve,  an  Oxford  student  is  represented  as  standing  on 
the  brink  of  a  river,  greatly  agitated  at  the  sight  of  a 
drowning  man  before  him,  and  crying  out,  "  O  that  I  had 
been  introduced  to  this  gentleman,  that  Imight  save  his 
life  !  "  The  "  SUent  Woman  "  of  Ben  Jonson  is  one  of 
the  most  humorous  productions,  in  the  original  sense 
•of  the  term,  which  we  have  in  our  language. 

Witch  (wich),  n.  [Cf.  Wick  of  a  lamp.]  A  cone  of 
paper  which  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  lard  or  other  fat,  and 
used  as  a  taper.     \^Prov.  Eng."] 

Witch,  re.  [OE.  wicche,  AS.  wicce,  fem.,  wicca, 
masc. ;  perhaps  the  same  word  as  AS.  wltiga,  wltga,  a 
soothsayer  (cf.  Wiseacre)  ;  cf.  Pries,  wikke  a  witch, 
LG.  wikken  to  predict,  Icel.  vilki  a  wizard,  vitka  to  be- 
witch.] 1.  One  who  practices  the  black  art,  or  magic  ; 
•one  regarded  as  possessing  supernatural  or  magical  power 
by  compact  with  an  evil  spirit,  esp.  with  the  Devil ;  a 
sorcerer  or  sorceress  ;  —  now  applied  chiefly  or  only  to 
women,  but  formerly  used  of  men  as  weU. 

There  was  a  man  in  that  city  whose  name  was  Simon,  a 
witch.  Wyclif  (Ada  viii.  9). 

Thy  master  that  lodges  here  ...  is  a  rare  man  of  art ;  tliey 
say  he  's  a  witch.  Beau.  S,-  Ft 

He  can  not  abide  the  old  woman  of  Brentford  ;  he  swears 
i'ae'&a.witch.  Shak. 

2.  An  ugly  old  woman ;  a  hag.  Shak. 

3.  One  who  exercises  more  than  common  power  of 
attraction ;  a  charming  or  bewitching  person ,  also,  one 
given  to  mischief ;  —  said  especially  of  a  woman  or  child. 
iCoUoq.'] 

4.  {Geom.)  A  certain  curve  of  the  third  order,  de- 
scribed by  Maria  Aynesi  under  the  name  versiera. 

5.  (Zool.)  The  stormy  petrel. 

Witch  balls,  a  name  applied  to  the  interwoven  rolling 
tnassea  of  the  stems  of  herbs,  which  are  driven  by  the 
winds  over  the  steppes  of  Tartary.  Cf.  Thmbleweed. 
Maunder  (Treas.  of  Bot.).—YlMbai'  boBomo  (Bot.),  tufted 


and  distorted  bramches  of  the  silver  fir,  caused  by  the 
attack  of  some  fungus.  Maunder  (Treas.  of  Bot.)  — 
Witches'  butter  (Bot.),  a  name  of  several  gelatinous  cryp- 
togamous  plants,  as  Nostoc  comJaune,  and  Exidia  glandu- 
losa.  See  Nostoc.  —  Witch  grass  (Bot.),  a  kind  of  grass 
(Panicum  caviUare)  with  minute  spikelets  on  long,  slen- 
der pedicels  forming  a  light,  open  panicle.  — Witch  meal 
(Bot.),  vegetable  sulphur.    See  under  Vegetable. 

Witch  (wich),  V.  t.  \:imp.  &  p.  p.  Witched  (wicht) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Witching.]  [AS.  wiccian.']  To  bewitch  ; 
to  fascinate  ;  to  enchant. 

[I  Ml]  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks.    Shak. 
Whether  within  us  or  without 
The  spell  of  this  illusion  be 
That  witches  us  to  hear  and  see.  Lowell. 

WitCh'craft'  (-kraff),  n.  [AS.  wiccecrseft.'X  1.  The 
practices  or  art  of  witches  ;  sorcery ;  enchantments ;  in- 
tercourse with  evil  spirits. 

2.  Power  more  than  natural ;  irresistible  influence. 
He  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  king  in  's  tongue.  Shak. 

Wltch'-elm'  (-elm'),  n.    {Bot.)  See  Wych-elm. 

Witch'er-y  (-er-y),  n.  ;  pi.  Witcheries  (-Tz).  1.  Sor- 
cery ;  enchantment ;  witchcraft. 

Great  Comus, 
Deep  skilled  in  all  his  mother's  witcheries,        Milton. 
A  woman  infamous  .  .  .  for  witcheries.    Sir  W.  Scott, 

2.  Fascination ;  irresistible  Influence ;  enchantment. 
He  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky.    Wordsworth. 
The  dear,  dear  witchery  of  song.  Bryant. 

Witch'-ha'zel  (-ha'z'l),  n.  [See  Wych-elm,  and 
Hazel.]  (^Bot,)  (a)  The  wych-elm.  (ft)  An  American 
shrub  or  small  tree  (Uamamelis  Virginica),  which  blos- 
soms late  in  autumn. 

Wltch'ing,  a.  That  witches  or  enchants ;  suited  to 
enchantmeut  or  witchcraft ;  bewitching.  "  The  very 
witching  time  of  night."    Shak,  — Witch'ing-ly,  adv, 

Witch'-tree'  (-tre'),  re.     {Bot.)  The  witch-hazel. 

Wit'chuck'  (wTt'chiik'),  re.  (ZodL)  The  sand  mar- 
tin, or  bank  swallow.     \_Prov.  Eng,^ 

Wit'-crack'er  (-krSk'er),  n.  One  who  breaks  jests  ; 
a  joker.     [Ofts.]  Shak, 

Wlt'craft'  (-kraff),  re.  1.  Art  or  skill  of  the  mind  ; 
contrivance  ;  invention  ;  wit.     [Oft*.]  Camden, 

2.  The  art  of  reasoning ;  logic.     [-R.] 

Wite  (wit),  V,  t,     [AS.  wltan  ;  akin  to  D.  wijten,  G. 

veiweisen,  Icel.  vita  to  mulct,  and  E.  tvit ;  cf .  AS.  wltan 

to  see,  L.  animadvertere  to  observe,  to  punish.     V133. 

See  Wit,  v,J    To  reproach ;  to  blame ;  to  censure  ;  also, 

to  impute  as  blame.     [Obs,  or  Scot.]  '      Spenser, 

Though  that  I  be  jealous,  wite  me  not.  Chaucer. 

Therefore  if  that  I  misspeak  or  say, 

Wite  it  the  ale  of  Southwark,  I  you  pray.     Chaucer. 

Wite,  n.  [AS.  wite  punishment.  V133.  See  Wite, 
t;.]     Blame ;  reproach.     lObs,  or  Scol."]  Chaucer. 

Wite'less,  a.     Blameless.     [Oft.s.]  Spenser. 

Wit'en  (wit"n),  obs.  pi.  pres.  of  Wit.  Chaucer. 

Wit'e-na-ge-mote'  (wTt'e-na-ge-mof  ;  277),  re.  [AS. 
witena  gemot  an  assembly  of  the  wise  ;  wita  a  wise  man 
+  gemot  assembly.]  {AS.  Hist.)  A  meeting  of  wise 
men  ;  the  national  council,  or  legislature,  of  England  in  the 
days  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Wit'fish'  (wTt'fish'),  re.     {Zool.)  The  ladyflsh  (a). 

Wlt'ful  (-ful),  a.    Wise ;  sensible,     [i?.]     Chapman, 

With  (wTtli),  re.     See  WrrHE. 

With  (with),  prep,  [OE.  with,  AS.  wiS  with, 
against ;  akin  to  AS.  loiSer  against,  OFries.  with,  OS. 
wiS,  wiSar,  D.  zveder,  weer  (in  comp.),  G.  wider  against, 
wieder  again,  OHG.  tvidar  again,  against,  Icel.  viS 
against,  with,  by,  at,  Sw.  vid  at,  by,  Dan.  ved,  Goth. 
wipra  against,  Skr.  vi  asunder.  Cf.  Withdraw,  With- 
ers, Withstand.]  With  denotes  or  expresses  some  sit- 
uation or  relation  of  nearness,  proximity,  association, 
connection,  or  the  like.     It  is  used  especially  ;  — 

1.  To  denote  a  close  or  direct  relation  of  opposition  or 
hostility  ;  —  equivalent  to  against. 

Thy  servant  will . . .  fight  with  this  Philistine.  1  Sam.  xvii.  32. 
II^°°  In  this  sense,  common  in  Old  English,  it  is  now 
obsolete  except  in  a  few  compounds ;  as,  unth)io\d  :  with- 
stand ;  and  after  the  verbs  jigldi  contend,  struggle,  and 
the  like. 

2.  To  denote  association  in  respect  of  situation  or  en- 
vironment ;  hence,  among ;  in  the  company  of. 

I  will  buy  loith  you,  sell  toith  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with 
you,  and  so  following;  but  I, will  not  eat  with  you,  drink 
with  you,  nor  pray  with  you.  Shak. 

Pity  your  own,  or  pity  our  estate. 
Nor  twist  our  fortunes  with  your  sinking  fate.   Dryden. 
See  where  on  earth  the  flowery  glories  lie  ; 
With  her  they  flourished,  and  with  her  they  die.     Pope. 
There  is  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee.    Tatler. 
Such  arguments  had  invincible  force  with  those  pagan  phi- 
losophers. Addison. 

3.  To  denote  a  connection  of  friendship,  support,  alli- 
ance, assistance,  countenance,  etc. ;  hence,  on  the  side  of. 
Fear  not,  for  I  am  ivith  thee,  and  will  bless  thee.    Gen.  xxvi.  24. 

4.  To  denote  the  accompaniment  of  cause,  means,  in- 
strument, etc.  ;  —  sometimes  equivalent  to  by. 

That  with  these  fowls  I  be  all  to-rent.        Chaucer. 
Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently, 
And  tire  the  hearer  irith  a  book  of  words.  Shak. 

(He]  entertained  a  coffeehouse  with  the  following  narrative. 

Addison. 
WiVt  receiving  your  friends  within  and  amusing  them  with- 
out, you  lead  a  good,  pleasant,  bustling  life  of  it.        Goldsmith. 

5.  To  denote  association  in  thought,  as  for  comparison 
or  contrast. 

Can  blazing  carbuncles  with  her  compare  ?       Sandj/s. 

6.  To  denote  simultaneous  happening,  or  iimuediate 
succession  or  consequence. 

With  that  ahe  told  me  .  .  .  that  she  would  Iiide  no  truth  from 

me.  Sir  P.  Sidfwy. 

With  her  they  flourished,  and  with  her  they  die.      i'ope. 

With  this  he  pointed  to  his  face.  I)rj/den. 


7.  To  denote  having  as  a  possession  or  an  appendage ; 
as,  the  firmament  with  its  stars ;  a  bride  with  a  large 
fortune.     "  A  maid  with  clean  hands."  Shak. 

^ff^  With  and  by  are  closely  allied  in  many  of  their 
uses,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  lay  do\vn  a  rule  by  which  to 
distinguish  their  uses.    See  the  Note  under  By. 

With-al'  (with-al'),  adv.  [With  -f  all.']  1.  With 
this ;  with  that.     [Ofts.] 

He  will  scarce  be  plesised  withal.  Shak. 

2.  Together  with  this ;  likewise ;  at  the  same  time ; 
ia  addition  ;  also.     \_Archaic} 

Fy  on  possession 
But  if  a  man  be  virtuous  withal.  Chaucer 

If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yoius  withaL         Shak 
How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution.  Shak. 

With-al',  prep.    With ;  —  put  after  its  object,  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  or  clause  in  which  it  stands.     [Ois.] 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal.  Shak. 

Whatsoever  uncleanness  it  be  that  a  man  shall  be  defiled 
withal.  Lev.  v.  3. 

With'am-lte  (wTth'am-It),  n.  [From  its  discoverer, 
H.  Wilham.']  {Min.)  A  variety  of  epidote,  of  a  reddish 
color,  found  in  Scotland. 

With-draw'  (with-dra'),  V.  t.  [imp.  Withdrew 
(-dru') ;  p.  p.  Withdrawn  (-dran') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Withdrawing.]  [  With  against  +  draw.]  1.  To  take 
back  or  away;  as  what  has  been  bestowed  or  enjoyed ;  to 
draw  back ;  to  cause  to  move  away  or  retire ;  as,  to  with- 
draw aid,  favor,  capital,  or  the  like. 

Impossible  it  is  that  God  should  withdraw  his  presence  from 
anything.  Hooker. 

2.  To  take  back ;  to  recall  or  retract ;  as,  to  withdraw 
false  charges. 

With-flraw',  v.  i.  To  retire ;  to  retreat ;  to  quit  a 
company  or  place ;  to  go  away ;  as,  he  withdrew  from 
the  company.     "  When  the  sea  JoMdre!;;."  King  Horn. 

Syn.  —  To  recede ;  retrograde ;  go  back. 

With-draw'al  (-ol),  re.  The  act  of  withdrawing ; 
withdrawment ;  retreat ;  retraction.  Fielding, 

With-draw'er  (-er),  re.  One  who  withdraws ;  one  who 
takes  back,  or  retracts. 

With-draw'ing-roojn'  (-Tng-room'),  re.  [See  With- 
draw, and  cf.  Drawing-room.]  A  room  for  retirement 
from  another  room,  as  from  a  dining  room  ;  a  drawing- 
room. 

A  door  in  the  middle  leading  to  a  parlor  and  withdrawing- 
room.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

With-draw'ment  (-ment),  n.  The  act  of  withdraw- 
ing ;  withdrawal.  W.  Belsham. 

Withe  (with ;  277),  re.  [O'E.  withe.  V141-  See  Withy, 
re.]  [Written  also  icith.]  1.  A  flexible,  slender  twig  or 
branch  used  as  a  band  ;  a  willow  or  osier  twig ;  a  withy. 

2.  A  band  consisting  of  a  twig  or  twigs  twisted. 

3.  {Naut. )  An  iron  attachment  on  one  end  of  a  mast  or 
boom,  with  a  ring,  through  which  another  mast  or  boom 
is  rigged  out  and  secured  ;  a  wythe.        R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

4.  (Arch.)  A  partition  between  flues  in  a  chimney. 
Withe,  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  WiTHED  (wTtht) ;  p.  pr. 

&  vb.  re.  Withikg.]     To  bind  or  fasten  with  withes. 

You  shall  see  him  withed,  and  haltered,  and  staked,  and 
baited  to  death.  Bp.  HalL 

_With'er  (wTth'er),  v.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Withered 
(-erd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Withering.]  [OE.  uideren; 
probably  the  same  word  as  wederen  to  weather  (see 
Weather,  v.  &  n.) ;  or  cf.  G.  vencittern  to  decay,  to  be 
weather-beaten,  Lith.  vysti  to  wither.]  1.  To  fade ;  to 
lose  freshness  ;  to  become  sapless  ;  to  dry  or  shrivel  up. 
Shall  he  not  pull  up  the  roots  thereof,  and  cut  off  the  fruit 
thereof,  that  it  tvitlier  ?  Ezek.  xvii.  9. 

2.  To  lose  or  want  animal  moisture ;  to  waste ;  to  pine 
away,  as  animal  bodies. 

This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  withered.       Sl>ak, 

There  was  a  man  which  had  his  hand  wit/tered.    Matt.  xii.  10. 

Now  warm  in  love,  now  withering  in  the  grave.    Dryden. 

3.  To  lose  vigor  or  power ;  to  languish  ;  to  pass  away. 
" Names  that  must  not  wither.''''  Byron. 

States  thrive  or  wither  as  moons  wax  and  wane.    Cowper. 
With'er,  V.  t.     1.  To  cause  to  fade,  and  become  dry. 
Tlic  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  heat,  but  it  wither- 
eth  the  grass,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth.  James  i.  11. 

2.  To  cause  to  shrink,  wrinkle,  or  decay,  for  want  of 
animal  moisture.     "  Age  can  not  wither  her."  Shak. 

Shot  forth  pernicious  fire 
Among  the  accursed,  that  withered  all  their  streugUi.    Milton. 

3.  To  cause  to  languish,  perish,  or  pass  away ;  to 
blight ;  as,  a  reputatiou  witliered  by  calumny. 

The  passions  and  the  caies  that  luither  life.      Bn/ant. 

With'er-hand'(-band'),«.  [Withers -^  band.]  {Far.) 
A  piece  of  iron  in  a  saddle  near  a  horse's  withers,  to 
strengthen  the  bow. 

With'ered  (-erd),  a.  Faded;  dried  up;  shriveled; 
wilted  ;  wasted  awaj;.  — Wlth'ered-ness,  n.    Bp.  Hall. 

Wlth'er-ing  (-er-ing),  a.  Tending  to  wither ;  causing 
to  shrink  or  fade.  — With'er-lng-ly,  adv. 

With'er-ite  (-Tt),  re.  [So  called  after  Dr.  W.  Wither- 
ing.] {Min.)  Barium  carbonate  occurring  in  wliite  or 
gray  six-sided  twin  crystals,  and  also  in  columnar  or 
granular  masses. 

With'er-ling  (-ITng),  re.  [Wither  .\- -ling.]  A  with- 
ered person  ;  oiio  who  is  decrepit.     [Obs.]        Chapman. 

With'er-nam  (-nitm),  «.  [AS.  wiSemdm;  wiSer 
against  +  navi  a  seizure,  fr.  niiiian  to  take.]  {Law)  A 
second  or  reciprocal  distress  of  other  goods  in  lieu  of 
goods  wliich  were  taken  by  a  first  distress  and  have 
been  eloigned;  a  taking  by  way  of  reprisal; — chiefly 
used  in  the  expression  capias  in  withernam,  which  ia 
the  name  of  a  writ  used  in  connection  with  the  notion 
of  replevin  (sometimes  called  a  writ  of  reprisal),  n  hich 
issues  to  a  defendant  in  replevin  when  ho  has  obtaijied 
judgment  for  a  return  of  tlie  cliattels  replevied,  and  fails 
to  obtain  them  on  the  writ  of  return.  Blackstone. 
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WiUie'-rod'  (wTth'rSd'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  North  Ameri- 
can shrub  ( Viburnum  midiim)  whose  tough  osierlike 
shoots  are  sometimes  used  for  binding  sheaves. 

Wlth'ers  (wlth'erz),  n,  pi.  [Properly,  the  parts 
which  resist  the  pull  or  strain  in  drawing  a  load  ;  fr.  OE. 
wither  resistance,  AS.  wiSre,  fr.  wiSer  against;  akin  to 
G.  Mirferrist  withers.  See 'VVith,  j»rep.]  The  ridge  be- 
tween the  shoulder  bones  of  a  horse,  at  the  base  of  the 
neck.    See  Illnst.  of  Horse. 

Let  the  galled  jade  wince  ;  our  t^iVAers  are  unwrung.    Shak. 

Wlth'er-wrung'  (-er-rtmg'),  a.  Injured  or  hurt  in 
the  withers,  as  a  horse. 

With-hoiii'  (with-hold'),  V.  t.  [imp.  Withheld 
(-hSld');  p.  j3.  Withheld,  Obs.  or  ^rcAoic  Withholden 
(-hold''n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Withholding.]  \_With  again, 
against,  back  -|-  hold.']  1.  To  hold  back ;  to  restrain  ; 
to  keep  from  action. 

Withhold.  O  sovereign  prince,  your  hasty  hand 

From  knitting  league  with  him.  Spenser, 

2.  To  retain  ;  to  keep  back ;  not  to  giant ;  as,  to  wiCh- 
hold  assent  to  a  proposition. 

Forbid  who  will,  none  shall  from  me  withhold 
Longer  thy  offered  good.  Milton. 

3.  To  keep;  to  maintain  ;  to  retain.     [06.S.] 

To  withhold  it  the  more  easily  in  heart.     Chaucer. 

With-hOld'er  (-eri,  re.     One  who  withholds. 

With-hold'ment  (-ment),  n.    The  act  of  withholding. 

With-In'  {-in'},  prep.  [OE.  ■withinne,  wiihinnen,  AS. 
■wiSinnan ;  wiS  with,  against,  toviatA -\- innan  in,  in- 
wardly, within,  from  in  in.     See  With,  ^re^..  In,  prep.] 

1.  In  the  inner  or  interior  part  of ;  inside  of ;  not 
without ;  as,  within  doors. 

O.  unhappy  youth  I 

Come  not  within  these  doors  ;  within  this  roof 

The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives.  Shak. 

Til]  this  be  cured  by  religion,  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  man 

to  be  happy  —  that  is,  pleased  and  contented  within  himself  — 

BB  it  is  for  a  sick  man  to  be  at  ease.  Tillotson. 

2.  In  the  limits  or  compass  of  ;  not  further  in  length 
than ;  as,  within  five  miles ;  not  longer  in  time  than ;  as, 
within  an  hour  ;  not  exceeding  in  quantity  ;  as,  expenses 
kept  within  one's  income.  "That  he  repair  should 
again  within  a  little  while."  Chaucer. 

Within  these  five  hours  lived  Lord  Hastings, 
Untainted,  unexamined,  free,  at  liberty.  Shak. 

3.  Hence,  inside  the  limits,  reach,  or  influence  of ;  not 
going  outside  of;  not  beyond,  overstepping,  exceeding, 
or  the  like. 

Both  he  and  she  are  still  within  my  power.        Dryden. 

Within  himself 
The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  power.        Milton. 
Were  every  action  concluded  within  itself,  and  drew  no  con- 
sequences after  it,  we  should,  undoubtedly,  never  err  in  our 
choice  of  good.  Locke. 

With-In',  adv.     1.  In  the  inner  part ;  inwardly ;  in- 
ternally.    "The  wound  festers  tOiVAm."  Carew. 
Ills  from  within  thy  reason  must  prevent.     Dryden. 
2.  In  the  house ;  in  doors  ;  as,  the  master  is  within. 
With-In'forth'   (-forth'),  adv.     Within  ;   inside  ;    in- 
wardly.    \_Obs.']                                                       Wyclif. 
[It  is  much  greater  labor]  for  to  withinforth  call  into  mind, 
without  sight  of  the  eye  withoutiorth  upon  images,  what  he  be- 
fore knew  and  thought  upon.                                       Bp.  Peacock. 
Wlth-ln'side'  (-sid'),  adv.   In  the  inner  parts ;  inside. 
[Obs.']                                                                           Graves. 
With-out'  (-out'),  prep.      [OE.  withoute,  withouten, 
AS.  wiSutan  ;  wits  with,  against,  toward  -|-  utan  outside, 
fr.  ut  out.     See  With,  prep..  Out.]     1.  On  or  at  the 
outside  of  ;  out  of ;  not  within  ;  as,  without  doors. 
Without  the  gate 
Some  drive  the  oars,  and  some  the  coursers  rein.    Dryden. 

2.  Out  of  the  limits  of ;  out  of  reach  of  ;  beyond. 
Eternity,  before  the  world  and  after,  is  without  our  reach. 

r.  Burnet. 

3.  Not  with ;  otherwise  than  with ;  in  absence  of, 
separation  from,  or  destitution  of ;  not  with  use  or  em- 
ployment of ;  independently  of ;  exclusively  of ;  with 
omission  of ;  as,  without  labor  ;  without  damage. 

X  wolde  it  do  ivithouten  negligence.  Chaucer. 

Wise  men  will  do  it  without  a  law.  Bacon. 

Without  the  separation  of  the  two  monarchies,  the  most  ad- 
vantageous terms  .  .  .  must  end  in  ourdestruction.      Addison. 
There  is  no  living  with  thee  nor  without  thee.    Tatler. 

To  do  without.  See  under  Do.  —  Without  day  [a  trans- 
lation of  L.  sine  die],  without  the  aijpointment  of  a  day 
to  appear  or  assemble  again ;  finally ;  as,  the  Fortieth 
Congress  then  adjourned  without  day.  —  Without  recooise. 
See  under  Recoukse. 

With-out',  conj.  Unless ;  except ;  —  introducing  a 
clause. 

You  will  never  live  to  my  age  without  you  keep  yourselves 
in  breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart  with  joyf  ulness. 

Sir  P.  Sidney. 

1^°"  Now  rarely  used  by  good  writers  or  speakers. 

Wlth-OUt',  adv.  1.  On  or  at  the  outside  ;  not  on  the 
inside  ;  not  within  ;  outwardly ;  externally. 

Without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears.    2  Cor.  vii.  5. 

2.  Outside  of  the  house ;  out  of  doors. 

The  people  came  unto  the  house  without.    Chaucer. 

With-out'-door'  (-dor'),  a.  Outdoor;  exterior.  [Obs.] 
"  Her  u'ithout-door  form."  Shak. 

With-OUt'eil  (-'n),  prep.    Without.    [Obs.'}    Chaucer. 

With-out'2ortJl'  (-forth'),  adv.  Without;  outside; 
outwardly.     Cf.  WrrniNFORTH.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Wlth-Say'  (-sa'),  v.  t.      To  contradict;  to  gainsay; 

to  deny ;  to  renounce.     [Obs.]  Gower. 

If  that  he  his  Christendom  withsay.  Chaucer, 

With-set'  (-sgf),  V.  t.  To  set  against;  to  oppose. 
]Obs.]     "  Their  way  he  them  withset."       B.  of  Brunne. 

Wlth-stand'  (-stSnd'),  v.  t,  [imp.  &  p.  p.  With- 
stood (-stood') ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Withstanding.]  [AS. 
wiSstandan.  See  With,  prep.,  and  Stand.]  To  stand 
against ;  to  oppose  ;   to  resist,  either  with  physical  or 


moral  force ;   as,  to  withstand  an  attack  of  troops ;  to 

withstand  eloquence  or  arguments.  Piers  Plowman. 

I  withstood  him  to  the  face.  Gal.  ii.  11. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  breast. 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  tvithstood.  Gray. 

Wlth-Stand'er  (wlth-stand'er),  n.  One  who  with- 
stands, or  opposes  ;  an  opponent ;  a  resisting  power. 

Wlth-stOOd'  (-std5d'),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Withstand. 

With'Vine' (with'vin'),  re.  [Withe  -]-  vine.]  (Bot.) 
Quitch  grass. 

Wlth'wind'  (-wind'),  n.     [AS.  wiSoivinde.]   (Bot.)  A 
kind  of  bindweed  {Convolvulus  arvensis). 
He  bare  a  burden  ybound  with  a  broad  list. 
In  a  witheioyndes  wise  y bounden  about.    Piers  Plowman. 

Wlth'Wine'  (-win'),  n.     (Bot.)  Same  as  Withtine. 

With'y  (-y),  re. ;  pi.  Withies  (-Iz).  [OE.  withe,  wipi, 
AS.  wiSig  a  willow,  willow  twig ;  akin  to  G.  weide  wil- 
low, OHG.  wlda,  Icel.  vlSir  a  willow,  viS,  viSja,  a  vpithy, 
Sw.  vide  a  \villow,  vidja  a  willow  twig,  Dan.  vidie  a  wil- 
low, osier,  Gr.  'nea,  and  probably  to  L.  viiis  a  vine,  riei'e 
to  plait,  Russ.  tJiVe.  V141.  Cf.  Wine,  Withe.]  1.  (Bot.) 
The  osier  willow  {Salix  viminalis).     See  Osier,  n.  (a). 

2.  A  withe.     See  Withe,  1. 

With'y,  c.  Made  of  withes  ;  like  a  withe ;  flexible 
and  tough  ;  also,  abounding  in  withes. 

The  stream  is  brimful  now,  and  lies  high  in  this  little  withy 
plantation.  G.  Eliot. 

Wlt'ing  (wTtlng),  re.  [See  Wit,  v.]  Knowledge. 
[Obs.]    "  Withoutep  wiiing  of  any  other  wight." 

Chaucer. 

Witless  (wTt'lfes),  a.  Destitute  of  wit  or  understand- 
ing; wanting  thought ;  hence,  indiscreet ;  not  under  the 
guidance  of  judgment.     "  TRi/eM  bravery. "  Shak. 

A  witty  mother  I  wittesf:  else  her  son.  Shak. 

Witless  pity  breedeth  fruitless  love.  Fairfax. 

—  Wit1ess-ly,  adv.  —  Witless-ness,  re. 

Wit'Iing  (-ling),  re.  [Wit  +  -ling;  cf.  G.  witzling.] 
A  person  who  has  little  wit  or  understanding ;  a  pre- 
tender to  wit  or  smartness. 

A  beau  and  witling  perished  in  the  throng.         Pope. 

Ye  newspaper  witlings .'  ye  pert  scribbling  folks  !    Goldsmith. 

Wit'ness  (-nes),  n.  [AS.  witnes,  gewitnes,  from  witan 
to  know.  V133.  See  Wit,  v.  i.]  1.  Attestation  of  a 
fact  or  an  event ;  testimony. 

May  we  with  .  .  .  the  witness  of  a  good  conscience,  pursue 
him  with  any  further  revenge  ?  Shak. 

If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witTzess  is  not  true.    John  v.  31. 

2.  That  which  furnishes  evidence  or  proof. 

Laban  said  to  Jacob, .  .  .  This  heap  be  witness,  and  this  pillar 
be  witness.  Gen.  xxxi.  51,  52. 

3.  One  who  is  cognizant ;  a  person  who  beholds,  or 
otherwise  has  personal  knowledge  of,  anything ;  as,  an 
eyeivitness  ;  an  eaxicitness,  "  Thyself  art  witness  I  am 
betrothed."  Shak, 

Upon  my  looking  round,  I  was  witness  to  appearances  which 
filled  me  with  melancholy  and  regret.  i?.  Hall. 

4.  (Law)  (a)  One  who  testifies  in  a  cause,  or  gives 
evidence  before  a  judicial  tribunal ;  as,  the  witnesses  in 
court  agreed  in  all  essential  facts.  (6)  One  who  sees  the 
execution  of  an  instrument,  and  subscribes  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confirming  its  authenticity  by  his  testimony ;  one 
who  witnesses  a  will,  a  deed,  a  marriage,  or  the  like. 

Privileged  witnesses.     (Laiv)  See  under  Privileged.  — 

With  a  witness,  effectually ;  to  a  great  degree ;  with  great 

force,  so  as  to  leave  some  mark  as  a  testimony.    [Colloq.] 

This,  I  confess,  is  haste  with  a  witness.  South. 

Wit'ness,  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Witnessed  (-nSst) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb,  re.  Witnessing.]  1.  To  see  or  know  by  per- 
sonal presence ;  to  have  direct  cognizance  of. 

This  is  but  a  faint  sketch  of  the  incalculable  calamities  and 
horrors  we  must  expect,  should  we  ever  witness  the  triumphs  of 
modem  infidelity.  Ji.  Hall. 

General  Washington  did  not  live  to  witness  the  restoration  of 
peace.  Marshall, 

2,  To  give  testimony  to ;  to  testify  to ;  to  attest. 
Behold  how  many  things  they  witness  against  thee.  Mark  xv.  4. 

3.  {Law)  To  see  the  execution  of,  as  an  instrument, 
and  subscribe  it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  its  authen- 
ticity ;  as,  to  witness  a  bond  or  a  deed. 

Wit'ness,  v,  i.    To  bear  testimony ;  to  give  evidence ; 

to  testify.  Chaucer, 

The  men  of  Belial  witnessed  against  him.    1  Kings  xxi.  1.3. 

The  witnessing  of  the  truth  was  then  so  generally  attended 
with  this  event  [martyrdom]  that  martyrdom  now  signifies  ^ot 
only  to  witness,  but  to  witness  to  death.  South. 

Wit'ness-er  (-er),  re.     One  who  witnesses. 

Wit'-snap'per  (-sniip'per),  re.  One  who  affects  rep- 
artee; a  wit-cracker.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Wit'-starved'  (-starvd'),  a.  Barren  of  wit ;  desti- 
tute of  genius.  Examiner. 

Wit'ted  (-ted),  a.  Having  (such)  a  wit  or  understand- 
ing ;  as,  a  quick-itiWerf  boy. 

Wlt'tlc-as'ter  (-tlk-Ss'ter),  re.  [Formed  like  criticas- 
ter.]    A  witling.     [P.]  Milton. 

Wlt'tl-Cism  (-ti-siz'm),  re.  [From  Wittt.]  A  witty 
saying ;  a  sentence  or  phrase  which  is  affectedly  witty ; 
an  attempt  at  wit ;  a  conceit.  Milton. 

He  is  full  of  conceptions,  points  of  epigram,  and  witticisms; 
all  which  are  below  the  dignity  of  heroic  verse.  Addison. 

Wit'tl-fied  (-fid),  a,  [Witty  +  -fy  -\-  -ed,]  Possessed 
of  wit ;  witty.     [R,]  P.  North. 

Wit'ti-ly,  adv.  In  a  witty  manner;  wisely;  ingen- 
iously ;  artfully ;  with  wit ;  with  a  delicate  turn  or 
phrase,  or  with  an  ingenious  association  of  ideas. 

Who  his  own  harm  so  loiitily  contrives.       Dryden. 

Wit'tl-ness,  re.     The  quality  of  being  witty. 

Wit'ting-ly  (-ting-ly),  adv.  [See  Wit,  v.]  Know- 
ingly ;  with  knowledge ;  by  design. 

Wit'tol  (-till),  re.  [Said  to  be  for  white  (ail,  and  so 
called  in  allusion  to  its  white  tail;  but  cf.  witwal.J 

1.  {Zo'dl.)  The  wheatear.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

2.  A  man  who  knows  his  wife's  infidelity  and  submits 


to  it ;  a  tame  cuckold ;  —  so  called  because  the  cuckoo 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  wittol's  nest.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Wit'tOl-ly  (wif  tai-ly),  a.  Like  a  wittol ;  cuckoldly. 
[Obs.]  Shak. 

Witts  (wTts),  re.  {Mining)  Tin  ore  freed  from  earthy 
matter  by  stamping.  Knight. 

Wit'ty  (wit'tjr),  a.  [Compar.  Wittier  (-ti-er) ;  su- 
perl.  Wittiest.]      [AS.    witig,   wittig.      See  Wit,   re.] 

1.  Possessed  of  wit ;  knowing ;  wise  ;  skillful ;  judi- 
cious; clever;  cunning.  [06s.]  "The  deep-revolving 
witty  Buckingham."  Shak. 

2.  Especially,  possessing  wit  or  humor ;  good  at  rep- 
artee ;  droll ;  facetious ;  sometimes,  sarcastic ;  as,  a  witty 
remark,  poem,  and  the  like.  "  Honeycomb,  who  was  so 
unmercifully  witty  upon  the  women."  Addison, 

Syn. — Acute;  smart;  sharp;  arch;  keen;  facetious; 
amusing ;  humorous ;  satirical ;  ironical ;  taunting. 

Wit'wal'    )  (-wal'),  re.     [Akin  to  G.  uittewal,  wiede- 

Wit'wall'  1  wall,  MHG.  witewal,  D.  xciedewaal, 
ivielewaal,  OD.  weduwael,  and  perhaps  the  same  word 
as  OE.  wodewale.  Cf.  Wood,  re.,  Wittol.]  {Zo'dl.)  (o) 
The  golden  oriole.  (6)  The  greater  spotted  woodpecker. 
[Prov.  Eng.] 

Wit'WOrm'  (-wfirm'),  re.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
feeds  on  or  destroys  vrit.     [Obs.]  B.  Jonson. 

Wive  (wiv),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p,  p.  Wived  (wivd) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Wiving.]  [AS.  wifian,  gewifian.  See  Wife.] 
To  marry,  as  a  man  ;  to  take  a  wife. 

Wherefore  we  pray  you  hastily  to  unve.       Chaucer. 

Wive,  V.  t.  1.  To  match  to  a  wife ;  to  provide  with 
a  wife.  "An  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife  .  .  I  were 
manned,  horsed,  and  tvived."  Shak, 

2.  To  take  for  a  wife  ;  to  marry. 

I  have  wived  his  sister.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wlve'hood  (-h5Sd),  re.    Wifehood.     [Obs.]    Spenser. 

'iWlve'less,  a.     Wifeless.     [Obs.]  Homilies. 

Wive'ly,  a.    Wifely.     [Obs.]  Udall. 

Wiv'er  (wTv'er),  )  re.      [OE.   wivere  a  serpent,   OF. 

Wiv'ern  (-em),  J  wivre,  guivre,  F.  givre,  guivre, 
wiver,  from  L.  vipera  ;  probably  influenced  by  OHG.  wi- 
pera,  from  the   Latin.      See  Viper,  and  cf.  Weevee.] 

1.  {Her.)  A  fabulous  two-legged,  winged  creature,  like 
a  cockatrice,  but  having  the  head  of  a  dragon,  and  with- 
out spurs.     [Written  also  wyvern.] 

The  jargon  of  heraldry,  its  griifins,  its  mold  warps,  its  wivems, 
and  its  dragons.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

2.  {Zo'dl.)  The  weever. 
Wives  (wivz),  re.,  pi.  of  Wipe. 

Wiz'ard  (wlz'erd),  re.     [Probably  from  wise  +  -ard.] 

1.  A  wise  man  ;  a  sage.     [Obs.] 
See  how  from  far  upon  the  eastern  road 

The  star-led  loizards  [Magi]  haste  with  odors  sweet  I    Milton. 

2.  One  devoted  to  the  black  art ;  a  magician ;  a  con- 
jurer ;  a  sorcerer  ;  an  enchanter. 

The  wily  wizard  must  be  caught.  Dryden, 

Wiz'ard,  a.     1.  Enchanting ;  charming.  Collins, 

2.  Haunted  by  wizards. 

Where  Deva  spreads  her  wizard  stream.        Milton. 

Wiz'ard-ly,  a.  Resembling  or  becoming  a  wizard ; 
wizardlike ;  weird. 

Wiz'ard-ry  (-ry),  n.  The  character  or  practices  of 
wizards;  sorcery;  magic.  "He  acquired  a  reputation 
bordering  on  wizardry."  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Wiz'en  (wiz"n),  V.  i.  [OE.  wisenen,  AS.  wisnian; 
akin  to  weornian  to  decay,  OHG.  wesanen  to  grow  dry, 
G.  verwesen  to  rot,  Icel.  visna  to  wither,  Sw.  vissna,  Dan. 
visne,  and  probably  to  L.  virus  an  offensive  odor,  poison. 
Cf.  Vieds.]     To  wither;  to  dry.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Wiz'en,  a.    Wizened ;  thin  ;  weazen  ;  withered. 

A  little  lonely,  wizen,  strangely  clad  boy.      Dickens. 

Wiz'en,  re.     The  weasand.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Wiz'ened  (wiz''nd),  a.  Dried ;  shriveled ;  withered  J 
shrunken ;  weazen  ;  as,  a  wizened  old  man. 

Wiz'en-f  aced'  (-'n-fast'),  a.  Having  a  shriveled,  thin, 
withered  face. 

Wlat'some  (lat'siim),  a.    [AS.  wlatian  to  disgust,  irk, 

wlaeltaloaXidu^.]  Loathsome ;  disgusting ;  hateful.  [Obs.'] 

Murder  is  .  .  .  wlatsom  and  abhominable  to  God.    Chaucer. 

Wo  (wo),  re.  &  a.    See  Woe.     [Obs.]  Chaucer, 

Woad  (wod),re.  [O'E.  wod,  AS.  wad  ;  akin  to  D.  u'eede, 
G.  waid,  OHG.  xveit,  Dan.  vaid,  veid,  Sw.  veide,  L.  vi- 
trum.]  [Written  also  wad,  and  wade.]  1.  {Bot.)  An 
herbaceous  cruciferous  plant  {Isatis  tinctoria).  It  was 
formerly  cultivated  for  the  blue  coloring  matter  derived 
from  its  leaves. 

2.  A  blue  dyestuff,  or  coloring  matter,  consisting  of  the 
powdered  and  fermented  leaves  of  the  Isatis  tinctoria. 
It  is  now  superseded  by  indigo,  but  is  somewhat  used 
with  indigo  as  a  ferment  in  dyeing. 
Their  bodies  .  .  .  painted  with  woad  in  sundry  figures.  Milton, 

Wild  woad  (Bot.),  the  weld  (Reseda  luteola).  See  Weld. 
—  Woad  mill,  a  mill  for  grinding  and  preparing  woad. 

Woad'ed,  a.  Colored  or  stained  with  woad.  "Man 
tattoed  or  ivoaded,  winter-clad  in  skins. "  Tennyson, 

Woad'-wax'en(-waks''n),re.  [Cf.  Wood-wax.]  (Bot.) 
A  leguminous  plant  {Genista  tinctoria)  of  Europe  and 
Russian  Asia,  and  adventitious  in  America ;  —  called  also 
greenwood,  greenweed,  dyer^s  greenweed,  and  whin,  wood- 
loash,  wood-icax,  and  wood-ivaxen. 

Woald  (wold),  re.     See  Weld. 

Wob'ble  (wob'b'l),  v.  i.    See  Wabele. 

Wode  (wod),  a.  [AS.  wod.]  Mad.  See  Wood,  a. 
[Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]  Chaucer. 

Wode,  re.     Wood.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Wode'geld'  (-geld'),  re.  [See  Wood,  and  Geld.]  (O. 
Eng.  Law)  A  geld,  or  payment,  for  wood.  Burrill. 

Wo'den  (wo'den),  re.  [AS.  Woden;  akui  to  OS.  Wo- 
dan,  OHG.  Wuotan,  Icel.  OtSinn,  and  probably  to  B. 
wood,  a.  Cf.  Wednesday.]  {Northern  Myth.)  A  deity 
corresponding  to  Odin,  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Scandi- 
navians.    Wednesday  is  named  for  him.     See  Odin. 
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Woe  (wo),  ra.  [OE.  wo,  wa^  woo,  AS.  wa,  interj. ; 
akin  to  D.  loee,  OS.  &  OHG.  we,  G.  weh,  Icel.  vei,  Dau. 
vee,  Sw.  ve,  Goth,  wai;  of.  L.  vae,  Gr.  oi.  V128. 
Cf.  Wail.]  [Formerlywritten  alsoit'o.]  1.  Grief;  sor- 
row ;  misery ;  heavy  calamity. 

Thus  saying,  from  her  eide  the  fatal  key, 
Sad  instrument  of  all  our  woe,  she  took.         Milton. 
[They]  weep  each  other's  woe.  Pope. 

2.  A  curse ;  a  malediction. 

Can  there  be  a  woe  or  curse  in  oil  the  stores  of  vengeance 

equal  to  the  malignity  of  such  a  practice  ?  South. 

<^^  Woe  is  used  in  denunciation,  and  m  exclamations 

of  sorrow.    "  Woe  is  me  !  for  I  am  undone."       Isa.  vi.  5. 

O  1  woe  were  us  alive  [i.  <?.,  in  life].  Chancer. 

Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker  I    Isa.  xlv.  9. 

Woe  worth,  woe  be  to.    See  Worth,  v.  i. 

Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  irorth  the  day. 

That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray  I      Sir  W.  Scott. 

Woe,  a.    Woeful ;  sorrowful.     [065.] 

His  clerk  was  woe  to  do  that  deed.    Robert  ofl3runne. 
Woe  was  this  knight  and  sorrowfully  he  sighed.      CJtavcer. 
And  looking  up  he  waxed  wondrous  woe.      Spenser. 
Woe'-be-gone'  (wo'be-gSn' ;  115),  a.    [OB.  wo  begon. 
See  Woe,  and  Beoone,  p.  p.]      Beset  or  overwhelmed 
with  woe ;  immersed  in  grief  or  sorrow ;  woeful.  Chaucer. 
So  woe-begone  was  he  with  pains  of  love.      Fairfax. 
Woe'ful  )  (wo'ful),  a.     1.    Full  of  woe ;  sorrowful ; 
Wo'ful     }      distressed  with   grief    or  calamity;    af- 
flicted ;  wretched  ;  unhappy  ;  sad. 

How  many  woeful  widows  left  to  bow 

To  sad  disgrace  !  Daniel. 

2.  Bringing  calamity,  distress,  or  affliction ;  as,  a  woe- 
Jul  event ;  looeful  want. 

O  woeful  ASiyl    O  day  of  woe  I  Philips. 

3.  Wretched  ;  paltry  ;  miserable ;  poor. 

What  ivoeful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be  I         Pope. 
Woe'lul-ly,  )  adv.    In  a  woeful  manner ;  sorrowfully ; 
Wo'lul-ly,    )      mournfully  ;  miserably  ;  dolefully. 
Woe'fuI-neSS, )  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  woe- 
Wo'lul-ness,    )      ful ;  misery  ;  wretchedness. 
Woe'some  (wo'aiim),  a.   Woeful.   [06s.]  Langhorne. 
Woke  (wok),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Wake. 
Wol  (wol),  V.  t.  &  i.    See  2d  Will.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 
Wold  (wold),  n.     [OE.  u-old,  wald,  AS.  weald,  wald,  a 
■wood,  forest;  akin  to   OFries.  &  OS.  wald,  D.  woud, 
G.  wald,  Icel.  vollr  a  field,  and  probably  to  Gr.  aAcros  a 
grove,  Skr.  vdta  a  garden,  inclosure.   Cf.  Weald.]    1.  A 
wood ;  a  forest. 

2.  A  plain,  or  low  hill;  a  country  without  wood, 
whether  hilly  or  not. 

And  from  his  further  bank  .^tolia's  wolds  espied.    Byron. 
The  wind  that  beats  the  mountain,  blows 
More  softly  round  the  open  wold.  Tennyson. 

Wold,  n.    See  Weld. 

Wolde  (wold),  obs.  imp.  of  Will.     See  WorLD. 

Wolf  (wulf),  n.;  pi.  Wolves  (wulvz).  [OE.  wolf,  wulf, 
AS.  wulf ;  akin  to  OS.  wulf,  D.  &  G.  wolf,  Icel.  Ulfr,  Sw. 
ulf,  Dan.  ulv,  Goth,  wulfs,  Lith.  vilkas,  Ruas.  volk',  L. 
lupus,  Gr.  AuKos,  Skr.  V7-ka  ;  also  to  Gr.  ehcetv  to  draw, 
drag,  tear  In  pieces.    V286.    Cf.  Lupine,  a..  Lyceum.] 

1.  (Zool.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  wild  and  sav- 
age carnivores  belonging  to  the  genus  Canis  and  closely 
allied  to  the  common  dog.  The  best-known  and  most 
destructive  species  are  the  European  wolf  ( Canis  lupus), 
the  American  gray,  or  timber,  wolf  (C.  occidentalis),  and 
the  prairie  wolf,  or  coyote.  Wolves  often  hunt  in  packs, 
and  may  thus  attack  large  animals  and  even  man. 


American  Gray  Wolf  (Canis  occidentalis). 

2.  (.Zobl.)  One  of  the  destructive,  and  usually  hairy, 
larvae  of  several  species  of  beetles  and  grain  moths  ;  as, 
the  bee  wolf. 

3.  Fig.  ;  Any  very  ravenous,  rapacious,  or  destructive 
person  or  thing  ;  specifically,  want ;  starvation  ;  as,  they 
toiled  hard  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

4.  A  white  worm,  or  maggot,  which  infests  granaries. 
6.  An  eating  ulcer  or  sore.     Cf.  Lupus.     [06i.] 

If  God  should  send  a  cancer  upon  thy  face,  or  a  wolf  into  thy 
Bide.  Jer.  Taylor. 

6.  {Mus.)  (a)  The  harsh,  howling  sound  of  some  of 
the  chords  on  an  organ  or  piano  tuned  by  unequal  tem- 
perament. (6)  In  bowed  instruments,  a  harshness  due 
to  defective  vibration  in  certain  notes  of  the  scale. 

7.  {Textile  Manuf.)  A  willying  macliine.  Knight. 
Black  wolf.    (Zool.)  (a)  A  black  variety  of  the  European 

wolf  which  is  common  in  tlie  Pyrenees.  (6)  A  black  va- 
riety of  the  American  gray  wolf.  —Golden  wolf  (Zool.), 
the  Thibetan  wolf  (Canis  laniger) ;  —called  n\so  clirmco. 

—  Indian  wolf  (Zool.),  an  Asiatic  wolf  (Cavis  pallipe.i) 
which  somewhat  resembles  a  jackal.  Called  also 
landriak.  —  Prairie  wolf  (Zool.),  the  coyote.  —  Sea  wolf. 
(Zo'ol.)  See  in  the  Vocabulary.  -  Strand  wolf  (Zool.),  the 
striped  hyena.  —  TaBmanian  wolf  (Zool.),  the  zebra  wolf. 

—  Tiger  wolf  (Zool.),  the  spotted  liyena.  —  To  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  to  keep  away  poverty ;  to  prevent 
etarvation.  See  Wolf,  3,  above.  Tcnvyson. —Vlo\t  Aog. 
(Zool.)  (a)  The  mastiff,  or  shepherd  dog,  of  the  Pyrenees, 
supposed  by  some  authors  to  be  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
the  St.  Beriiard  dog.  (6)  The  Irish  greyhound,  supposed 
to  have  been  <ised  formerly  by  the  Danes  for  cliasing 
wolves,    (c)  A  dog  bred  between  a  dog  and  a  wolf,  as  the 


Eskimo  dog.  —Wolf  eel  { Zo'ol.),  a  wolf  fish.  —Wolf  flab 


Wolf  Fish  {Anarrldchas  lupits). 

(Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  large,  voracious 
marine  fishes  of  the  genus  Avnrrhickas,  especially  the 
common  species  (A.  lujms)  of  Europe  and  Nortli  Amer- 
ica. These  fishes  have  large  teeth  and  powerful  jaws. 
Called  also  catfish,  sea  cat,  sea  wolf,  stone  biter,  and 
sioinefish.  — Wolf  net,  a  kind  of  net  used  in  fishing, 
which  takes  great  numbers  of  fish. — Wolfs  peach  (Bot.), 
the  tomato,  or  love  apple  (Lycopersicum  esculentum). — 
Wolf  spider  (Zool.),  any  one  of  numerous  species  of 
running  ground  spiders  belonging  to  the  genus  Lycosa, 
or  family  lycusidw.  These  spiders  run  about  rapidly  in 
search  of  their  prey.  Most  of  them  are  plain  brown  or 
bhickishmcoloi.  See  llhtst.  in  App.  — Zebra  wolf  (.2oo<.), 
a  savage  carnivorous  marsupial  (Thy- 
lucinus  cynocevhahis)  native  of  Tas- 
mania ;  —  called  also  Tasmanian  wolf. 
WolJ'ber'ry  (wulf'bSr'ry),  n. 
(Bat.)  An  American  shrub  (Sym- 
phoricarpus  occidentalis) 
r==^.;^^^j|g|^^^]jfe(       which    bears    soft   white 

40  -.^sij^^SB^SJaiSR-.     berries. 

Wolff'1-an  (wulf'i-an), 

a.    (^na<.)  Discovered,  or 

Zebra  Wolf.  first  described,  by  Caspar 

Friedrich     Wolff    (1733- 

1794),  the  founder  of  modern  embryology. 

Wolffian  body,  the  mesonephros.  —  Wolffian  dnct,  the 
duct  from  the  Wolffian  body. 

Wolf'lsh  (-ish),  a.  Like  a  wolf ;  having  the  qualities 
or  form  of  a  wolf ;  as,  a  wolfish  visage  ;  wolfish  designs. 
—  Wolf'ish-ly,  adv.  —  Wolf 'ish-ness,  n. 

Wolf'kin  (-kin),  m.   A  little  or  young  wolf.   Tennyson. 

Wolf'llng  (-ling),  n.    A  young  wolf.  Carlyle. 

Wol'fram  (vi-ol'fram  or  wulf'ram ;  277),  n.  [G.] 
{Min.)  Same  as  Wolfhamite. 

Wol'fram-ate  (-at),  n.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  woUramic 
acid ;  a  tungstate. 

Wol-fram'lo  (wol-frSm'ik  or  wulf-rSm'ik),  a.  {Chem.) 
Of  or  pertaining  to  wolframium.  '  See  Tungstic. 

Wol'fram-ite  (w61'fram-it  or  wulf'ram-it),  n.  [G., 
wolframit,  wolfram  ;  u'olf  wolf  -f-  rohm  cream,  soot ; 
cf.  G.  wolfsruss  wolfram,  lit.,  wolf's  soot.]  {Min.) 
Tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese,  generally  of  a  brown- 
ish or  grayish  black  color,  submetallic  luster,  and  high 
specific  gravity.  It  occurs  in  cleavable  masses,  and  also 
crystallized.     Called  also  wolfram. 

Wol-fra'mi-um  (wol-fra'mi-iim),  n.  [NL.  See  WoL- 
FEAM.]  {Chem.)  The  technical  name  of  tho  element 
tungsten.     See  Tungsten. 

WolfS'bane'  (wulfs'bau'),  n.  {Sot.)  A  poisonous 
plant  {Aconitum  Lycoctonum),  a  kind  of  monkshood ; 
also,  by  extension,  any  plant  or  species  of  the  genus 
Aconitum.     See  Acokite. 

Wolf's'-claw'  (-kla'),  m.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  club  moss. 
See  Lycopodium. 

Wolf'S'-ioot'  (-fSof),  n.  {Bot.)  Club  moss.  See 
LYCopODru:!. 

Wolf 's'— milk'  (-milk'),  n.  {Bot.)  Any  kind  of  spurge 
{Euphorbia) ;  — so  called  from  its  acrid  milky  juice. 

Well  (wol  or  wol),  V.  t.  &  i.     See  2d  Will.     [06s.] 

Wol'las-ton-ite  (w61'las-tiin-it  or  wool'-),  n.  [After 
Dr.  W.  H.  WoUaston,  an  English  chemist,  who  died  in 
1828.]  {Min.)  A  siKcate  of  lime  of  a  white  to  gray,  red, 
or  yellow  color,  occurring  generally  in  cleavable  masses, 
rarely  in  tabular  crystals  ;  tabular  spar. 

WoUe  (wol),  n.    Wool.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Wol'ver-ene'  1  (wul'ver-en'),  n.     [From  Wolf,  with 

Wol'ver-ine'  I  a"  dim.  sufHx  ;  prob.  so  called  from 
its  supposed  wolfish  qualities.]     1.  {Zool.)  The  glutton. 

2.  A  nickname  for  an  inhabitant  of  Michigan.   [U.  S.'] 

Wolves  (wulvz),  n.,  pi.  of  Wolf. 

WolV'lsh  (milv'ish),  a.     Wolfish.  Shok. 

Wom'an  (wSomfan)  n.  ;  pi.  Women  (wTm'Sn).  [OE. 
woman,  womman,  wumman,wimman,wifmon,  AS.  itnf- 
mann,  wimmann  ;  zcif  woman,  wife  -j-  mann  a  man. 
See  Wife,  and  Man.]  1.  An  adult  female  person ;  a 
grown-up  female  person,  as  distinguished  from  a  man  or 
a  child ;  sometimes,  any  female  person. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible.         Shah. 

And  the  rib,  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken  from  man,  made 
he  a  woman.  Gen.  ii.  22. 

I  have  observed  among  all  nations  that  the  women  ornament 
themselves  more  than  the  men  ;  that,  wherever  found,  they  are 
the  same  kind,  civil,  obliging,  humane,  tender  beings,  inclined 
to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modest.  J.  Leityunl. 

2.  The  female  part  of  the  human  race  ;  womankind. 

Man  is  destined  to  be  a  prey  to  woman.     Thackeray. 

3.  A  female  attendant  or  servant.  "  By  her  ii'oman 
I  sent  your  message."  Shak. 

Woman  hater,  one  who  hates  women ;  one  who  has  an 
aversion  to  the  female  sex  ;  a  misogynist.  i^wift. 

Wom'an,  v.  t.  1.  To  act  the  part  of  a  woman  in  ;  — 
with  indefinite  if.  Daniel. 

2.  To  make  elfeminate  or  womanish.     [iJ.]  Shok. 

3.  To  furnish  with,  or  unite  to,  a  woman.  [/?.]  "To 
have  him  see  me  H'ovuni'd."  Shak. 

Wom'an-head  (-nn-hBd),  Wom'an-hede  (-bed),  n. 

Womaiiliood.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Wom'an-hOOd  (-bdSd),  ii.     1.  The  state  of  boiiic;  a 

wouian  ;  tho  distinguisliing  character  or  qualities  ot   a 

woman,  or  of  womankind. 

Unspotted  faith,  and  comely  womanhood.       Spemer, 
Perhaps  the  smile  and  the  tender  tone 
Came  out  ot  her  pitying  ii-omanhooil.       Tennyson 


2.  Women,  collectively ;  womankind. 

Wom'an-ish  (w68m'an-Ish),  a.  Suitable  to  a  woman; 
having  the  qualities  of  a  woman  ;  effeminate  ;  not  becom- 
ing a  man  ;  —  usually  in  a  reproachful  sense.  See  the 
Note  under  Effeminate.  "Thy  tears  are  womanish." 
Shak.     "iromaHtsA  entreaties."  3Iacaulay. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  and  womanish,  but  audible, 
strong,  and  manhke.  Aschain. 

—  Wom'an-lsh-ly,  adv.  —  Wom'an-ish-ness,  n. 

Wom'an-ize  (-iz),  v.  t.  To  make  like  a  woman ;  to 
make  effeminate.     [06s.]  V.  Knox. 

Wom'an-kind'  (-kind'),  n.  The  females  of  the  human 
race  ;  women,  collectively. 

A  sanctuary  into  which  womankind,  with  her  tools  of  magic, 
the  broom  and  mop,  has  very  infrequent  access.        Hawthorne. 

Wom'an-less,  a.    Without  a  woman  or  women. 

Wom'an-like'  (-lik'),  a.     Like  a  woman  ;  womanly. 
Womanlike,  taking  revenge  too  deep.         Tennyson. 

Wom'an-li-ness  (-IT-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  womanly. 

There  is  nothing  wherein  their  womanliness  is  more  honestly 
garuibhed  tlian  with  silence.  Udall. 

Wom'an-ly,  a.     Becoming  a  woman ;  feminine  ;  aa, 

womanly  behavior.  Arbuthnot. 

A  blushing,  womanly  discovering  grace.  Donne. 

Wom'an-ly,  adv.  In  the  manner  of  a  woman ;  with  the 
grace,  tenderness,  or  affection  of  a  woman.      Gascoigne. 

Womb  (woom),  n.  [OE.  wombe,  wambe,  AS.  wamb, 
womb;  akin  to  D.  warn  belly,  OS.  &  OHG.  wamba,  G. 
ivamrne,  ivampe,  Icel.  vomb,  Sw.  vanib,  Dan.  vom,  Goth. 
wamba.']   1.  The  belly  ;  the  abdomen.    [06s.]    Chaucer. 

And  he  coveted  to  fill  his  womb  of  the  cod.';  that  the  hogs  eat, 
and  no  man  gave  him.  Wyclif(Luke  xv.  16). 

An  I  had  but  a  belly  of  any  indifferency,  I  were  simply  the 
most  active  fellow  in  Europe.  My  womb,  my  womb,  my  womb 
undoes  me.  Shak. 

2.  {Anal.)  The  uterus.    See  Uterus. 

3.  The  place  where  anything  is  generated  or  produced. 

The  ivojnb  of  earth  the  genial  seed  receives.     Dryden. 

4.  Any  cavity  containing  and  enveloping  anything. 

The  center  spike  of  gold 
Which  burns  deep  in  the  bluebell's  womb.    R.  Browning. 

Womb,  V.  t.  To  inclose  in  a  womb,  or  as  in  a  womb  ; 
to  breed  or  hold  in  secret.     [06s.]  Shak. 

Wom'bat  (wom'bSt ;  277),  ?i.  [From  the  native  name, 
womback,    wom- 

bach,   in   Aus-    .„„^...  ^  ji  j. jl,uj.„  .iiuiiaiiiiuL.     i 
tralia.]      {Zool.)  f'^m^m^^^^^^mB^^ 
Any  one  of  three 
species    of    Aus- 
tralian   burrow- 
ing marsupials  of 
the  genus  Phas- 
colomys,    e  s  p  e  -  Common  Wombat  (^Phascolomys  vrsinvs). 
cially    the    com- 
mon species  (P.  ursinus).    They  are  nocturnal  in  their 
habits,  and  feed  mostly  on  roots. 

Womb'y  (woom'y),  a.     Capacious.     [06s.]         Shak. 

Wom'en  (wim'en),  n.,pl.  of  Woman. 

Won  (wiin),  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Win. 

Won,  i;.  t.    [See  IstWoNE.]    To  dwell  or  abide.   [06s. 

or  Scot.~\     "  Where  he  icons  in  forest  wild."         Milton. 

This  land  where  I  have  woned  thus  long.       Spenser. 

Won,  n.     Dwelling ;  wone.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

Won'der  (wiin'der),  n.  [OE.  ivonder,  rounder,  AS. 
loundor  ;  akin  to  D.  iconder,  OS.  wundur,  OHG.  wuntar, 
G.  wunder,  Icel,  undr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  under,  and  perhaps 
to  Gr.  aSpelv  to  gaze  at.]  1.  That  emotion  which  is 
excited  by  novelty,  or  the  presentation  to  the  sight  or 
mind  of  something  new,  unusual,  strange,  great,  extraor- 
dinary, or  not  well  understood ;  surprise ;  astonishment ; 
admiration ;  amazement. 

They  were  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement  at  that  which 

had  hajipened  unto  him.  Acts  iii.  10. 

Wonder  is  the  eftect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance.    Johnson. 

U^^  Wonder  expresses  less  than  astonishment,  and 
much  less  than  amazement.  It  differs  from  orfm/;(/?ion, 
as  now  used,  in  not  being  necessarily  accompanied  \vith 
love,  esteem,  or  approbation. 

2.  A  cause  of  wonder ;  that  which  excites  surprise  ;  a 

strange  thing;   a  prodigy;  a  miracle.     "Babylon,  the 

icotider  of  all  tongues."  Milton. 

To  try  things  oft,  and  never  to  give  over,  doth  wonders.  Bacon. 

I  am  as  a  ivonder  unto  many.  Ps.  Ixxi.  7. 

Seven  wonders  of  the  world.  See  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Noted  Names  in  Fiction. 

Won'der,  v.  i.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Wondered  (-derd) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wondering.]  [AS.  wundrian.]  X.  To  be 
affected  with  surprise  or  admiration  ;  to  be  struck  with 
astonishment ;  to  be  amazed  ;  to  marvel. 

I  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  these 

diminutive  mortals.  Swit't. 

Wc  cease  to  tvonder  at  what  we  understand.     Johnson. 

2.  To  feel  doubt  and  curiosity  ;  to  wait  with  uncertain 
expectation ;  to  query  in  the  mhid ;  as,  he  wondered 
why  tliey  came. 

I  wonilcr,  in  my  soul. 
What  you  would  ask  mc,  that  1  should  deny.      Shak. 

Won'der,  a.    Wonderful.     [06s.]  Gower, 

After  that  he  said  a  wonder  thing.        Chaucer, 

Won'der,  ad<'.    Wonderfully.     [06s.]  Chancer. 

Won'dered  (-derd),  a.  Having  performed  womier.-- ; 
able  to  pertorm  wonderful  things.     [06s.]  Shak, 

Won'der-er  (-er),  n.    One  wlio  wonders. 

Won'der-ful  (-ful),  c  Adapted  to  excite  wonder  ox 
admiration;  surprising;  strange;  astouisliing. 

Syn.— lM:irviiUms  ;  amazing.    Soo  Mauvf.i.ous. 

—  Won'der-f ul-ly,  adr.  — Won'der-ftil-ness,  n, 
Won'der-lng-ly,  adr.  In  a  wondering  iiumner. 
Won'der-land'  (-mud'),  n,    A  ^huid  full  of  wondera, 

or  marvels.  Jff.  Arnold. 

Won'der-ly,  nrfi'.  [AS.  wundoiiice.}  Wonderfully; 
wondrously.     [06s.]  Chavctr. 
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Won'der-ment  (wSn'der-ment),  n.     Surprise  ;  aston- 
ishment ;  a  wonderful  appearance  ;  a  wonder.        Bacon. 
All  the  common  sights  they  view, 
Their  wonderment  engage.  Sir  W.  Scoti. 

Won'der-OUS  (-us),  a.    Same  as  Wondbous. 

Won'ders  (-derz),  adv.    See  Wondkous.     lObs."] 

They  be  wonders  glad  thereof.       Sir  T.  More. 

Won'der-struck'  (-striik'),  a.  Struck  with  wonder, 
admiration,  or  surprise.  Sryden. 

Won'der-work'  (-wflrk'),  n.    [AS.  wundorweorc.']   A 
wonderful  work  or  act ;  a  prodigy ;  a  miracle. 
Such  as  in  strange  land 

He  found  in  wonderworks  of  God  and  Nature's  hand.  Byron. 

Won'der-work'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  performs  won- 
ders, or  miracles. 

Won'der-work'ing,  a.  Doing  wonders  or  surprising 
things. 

Won'drous  (-drus),  adv.  [OE.  wonders,  adv.  (later 
also  adj.).  See  Wonder,  n.,  and  cf. -wakds.]  In  a  won- 
derful or  surprising  manner  or  degree  ;  wonderfully. 


For  sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race. 
Are,  as  when  women,  wondrous  fond  of  place. 


Fope. 


And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold.  Coleridge. 

Won'drous,  a.  Wonderful ;  astonishing ;  admirable ; 
marvelous ;  such  as  may  excite  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment ;  strange. 

That  I  may  .  .  .  tell  of  all  thy  wondrous  works.    Ps.  xxvi.  7. 

— ^Won'drous-ly,  adv.  —  Won'drous-ness,  n. 

Chloe  complains,  and  wondrously  's  aggrieved.   Granville. 
Wone  (won),  v.  i.     lOE.  wonen,iotmen,  wonien,  wu- 
nien,  AS.  wunian.    V138.   See  Wont,  a.]    To  dwell ;  to 
abide.     [_Obs.']  Piers  Ploivman. 

Their  habitation  in  which  they  waned.        Chancer. 
Wone,  m.    [OE.   See  WoNE,v.  *.,  Wont,  a.]   1.  Dwell- 
ing ,•  habitation  ;  abode.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 
2.  Custom;  habit;  wont;  use;  usage.     [OJs.] 

To  liven  in  delight  was  all  his  wone.         Chaucer. 
Wong  (wong),  n.    [AS.  wang,  wong.']   A  field.    [06s.] 
Spelman.     "Woods  and  won^es."        Havelok  the  Dane. 
Wong'er  (-er),  n.     See  Wanqek.     [06«.]       Chaucer. 
Won'ing  (wou'ing),  re.     Dwelling.     [06s.]    Chaucer. 
Won't  (wont).     A  collo(iuial  contraction  of  wall  not. 
Will  not.     See  Will. 
15^°'  Often  pronormced  w^nt  in  New  England. 
Wont  (wunt),  a.     [For  xooned,  p.  p.  of  won,  wone,  to 
dwell,  AS.  wunian;   akin  to  D.   wonen,   OS.    wunon, 
OHG.  wonen,  G.  wohnen,  and  AS.  wuna,  geiouna,  cus- 
tom, habit ;  orig.  probably,  to  take  pleasure ;  cf.  Icel. 
una  to  dwell,  to  enjoy,  Goth,  zvunan  to  rejoice  (in  un- 
wunands  sad) ;  and  akin  to  Skr.  van  to  like,  to  wish. 
V138.     Cf .  Wean,  Win.]     Using  or  doing  customarily  ; 
accustomed ;  habituated  ;  used.      "  As  he  was  wont  to 
go."  Chaucer. 

\  If  the  ox  were  wont  to  push  with  his  horn.  Ex.  xxi.  29. 

Wont,  n.    Custom  ;  habit ;  use  ;  usage. 
They  are  ...  to  be  called  out  to  their  military  motions,  under 
sky  or  covert,  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman  wont. 
u  Milton. 

From  childly  loont  and  ancient  use.  Cowper. 

Wont,  V.  i.  [imp.  Wont  ;  p.  p.  Wont,  or  Wonted  ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wonting.]  To  be  accustomed  or  habit- 
uated ;  to  be  used. 

A  yearly  solemn  feast  she  wont  to  make.     Spenser. 
Wont,  V.  t.    To  accustom ;  —  used  reiiexively. 
Wont'ed,  a.    Accustomed ;  customary ;  usual. 

Again  his  wonted  weapon  proved.  Spenser. 

Like  an  eld  piece  of  fui'niture  left  alone  in  its  wonted  corner. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 
She  was  wonted  to  the  place,  and  would  not  remove. 

I.^  Estrange. 
Wont'ed-ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  ac- 
customed,    [ij.]  JEiJcon  Basilike. 
Wontless,  a.    Unaccustomed.     \_Obs.'\  Spenser. 
Woo  (woo),  V.  t.     limp.  &  p.  p.  Wooed  (wood) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  WooiNQ.]     [OE.  wowen,  wo^en,  AS.  u'ogian,  fr. 
woh  bent,  crooked,  bad ;  akin  to  OS.  wcih  evil,  Goth. 
unwahs  blameless,  Skr.  vaRc  to  waver,  and  perhaps  to 
E.  vacillate.}    1.  To  solicit  in  love  ;  to  court. 
Each,  like  the  Grecian  artist,  wooes 
The  image  he  himself  has  wrought.  Prio}\ 
2.  To  court  solicitously ;  to  Invite  with  importunity. 
Thee,  chantress,  oft  the  woods  among 
I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even  song.                           Milton. 

I  woo  the  wind 

That  still  delays  his  coming.  Bryant. 

Woo,  V.  i.    To  court ;  to  make  love.  Dryden. 

Wood  (wdod),  a.     [OE.  wod,  AS.  wod  ;  akin  to  OHG. 

wuot,  Icel.  oSr,  Qofh.  loods,  D.  woede  madness,  G.  wuih, 

wui,  also  to  AS.  woS  song,  Icel.  oSr,  L.  vates  a  seer,  a 

poet.  Cf .  Wednesday.]   Mad  ;  insane  ;  possessed  ;  rabid ; 

furious;  frantic.     [06s.]     [Written  also «'0(Ze.] 

Our  hoste  gan  to  swear  as  [if]  he  were  wood.     CJiaucer. 

Wood,  V.  i.    To  grow  mad ;  to  act  like  a  madman  ; 

to  mad.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Wood,  n.     [OE.  xvode,  wude,  AS.  wudu,  wiodu  ;  akin 

to  OHG.  wilu,  Icel.  viSr,  Dan.  &  Sw.  ved  wood,  and 

probably  to  Ir.  &  Gael,  fiodh,  W.  groydd  trees,  shrubs.] 

1.  A  large  and  thick  collection  of  trees ;  a  forest  or 
grove ; — frequently  used  in  the  plural. 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.  ShaJ:. 

2.  The  substance  of  trees  and  the  like ;  the  hard  fibrous 
substance  which  composes  the  body  of  a  tree  aud  its 
branches,  and  which  is  covered  by  the  bark  ;  timber. 
"To  worship  their  own  work  in  wood  and  stone  for 
gods."  Milton. 

3.  {Bot.)  The  fibrous  material  which  makes  up  the 
greater  part  of  the  stems  and  branches  ot  trees  and 
shrubby  plants,  and  is  found  to  a  less  extent  in  herba- 
ceous stems.     It  consists  o£  elongated  tubular  or  needle- 


shaped  cells  of  various  lands,  usually  interwoven  with 
the  shining  bands  called  silver  grain. 

^^^  Wood  consists  chiefly  of  the  carbohydrates  cel- 
lulose and  lignin,  which  are  isomeric  with  starch. 

4.  Trees  cut  or  sawed  for  the  fire  or  other  uses. 

Wood  acid.  Wood  vinegar  (Chem.),  a  complex  acid  liquid 
obtained  in  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  and  containing 
large  Quantities  of  acetic  acid  ;  hence,  specifically,  acetic 
acid.  Formerly  called  pyroligneous  acid.— Wood  anemone 
(Bot.),  a  delicate  flower  (Anemone  nemorosa)  of  early 
spring;  — also  called  windftower.  See  Illust.  of  Anem- 
one. —Wood  aMt  (Zo'dl.),  a  large  ant  (Formica  ra/rt)  which 
lives  in  woods  and  forests,  and  constructs  large  nests.  — 
Wood  apple.  (Bot.)  See  Elephant  apple,  under  Elephant. 
—Wood  baboon  (Zo'dl.),  the  drill. —  Wood  betony.  (Bot.) 
(a)  Same  as  Betony.  (6)  The  common  American  louse- 
wort  (Pedicularis  Canadensis),  a  low  perennial  herb  with 
yellowish  or  purplish  flowers. — Wood  borer.  (Zo'dl.) 
(a)  The  larva  of  any  one  of  numerous  species  of  boring 
beetles,  esp.  elaters,  longicorn  beetles,  buprestidans, 
and  certain  weevils.  See  Apple  borer,  under  Apple,  and 
Pine  weevil,  under  Pine.  (6)  The  larva  of  any  one  of 
various  species  of  lepidopterous  insects,  especially  of  the 
clearwing  moths,  as  the  peach-tree  borer  (see  under 
Peach),  and  of  the  goat  moths,  (c)  The  larva  of  various 
species  of  hymenopterous  insects  of  the  tribe  Urocerata. 
See  Tremex.  (d)  Any  one  of  several  bivalve  shells  which 
bore  in  wood,  as  the  teredos,  and  species  of  Xylophaga. 
(e)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  small  Crustacea,  as  the 
Limnorin,  and  the  boring  amphipod  (Chelura  terebrans). 

—  Wood  carpet,  a  kind  of  floor  covering  made  of  thin 
pieces  of  wood  secured  to  a  flexible  backing,  as  of  cloth. 
Knight.  —Wood  cell  (Bot.),  a  slender  cylindrical  or  pris- 
matic cell  usually  tapering  to  a  point  at  both  ends.  It  is 
the  principal  constituent  of  woody  fiber.  —  Wood  choir, 
the  choir,  or  chorus,  of  birds  in  the  woods.  [Poetic] 
Coleridge.  —  Wood  coaJ,  charcoal;  also,  Ugnite,  or  brown 

coal.  —Wood  cricket  (Zo'dl.),  a  small  Europe- 
an cricket  (Nemobius  sylvestris).  — Wood  cul- 
ver (Zo'dl.),  the  wood  pigeon.  —  Wood  cut, 
an  engraving  on  wood ;  also,  a  print  from 
such  an  engraving.  —  Wood  dove  (^ooZ.),  the 
stockdove. —Wood  drink,  a  decoction  or  in- 
fusion of  medicinal  woods.  — 
Wood  duck.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  A  very 
beautiful  American  duck  (Aix 
sponsa).  The  male  has  a  large 
crest,  and  its  plumage 
is  varied  with  green, 
purple,  black,  white, 
and  red.  It  builds  its 
nest  in  trees,  whence 
the  name.  Called  also 
bridal  duck,  summer 
duck,  and  wood  wid- 
geon. (6)  The  hooded 
merganser.  (c)  The 
Australian  maned  goose  (Chlamydochoi  jubata).  —  Wood 
echo,  an  echo  from  the  wood.  —  Wood  engraver,  (a)  An 
engraver  on  wood.  (6)  (Zool )  Any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  small  beetles  whose 
larv£3  bore  beneath  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  excavate 
furrows  in  the  wood  often 
more  or  less  resembling 
coarse  engravings ;  espe- 
cially, Xyleboriis  xylogra- 
phus.  — Wood  engraving,  (a) 
The  act  or  art  of  engrav- 
ing on  wood ;  xylograpliy. 
(6)  An  engraving  on  wood , 
a  wood  cut;  also,  a  print 
from    such   an    engraving 

—  Wood  fern.  (Bot.)  See 
Shield  fern,  imder  Shield. 
—Wood  fiber,  (a)  (Bot.)  Fi- 
bro vascular  tissue.  (o) 
Wood  comminuted,  and  re- 
duced to  a  powdery  oi 
dusty  mass.  —  Wood  frettei 

(Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  numer-    „  "  ,    u    ^u    tt   i    „ 

ous  species  of  beetles  whose  Furrows  made  by  the  Hickory 
larvsB  bore  in  the  wood,  or  l!°f-  Engraver  (Scolyt,^  ca- 
beneath  the  bark,  of  trees. —       ryiej. 

Wood  frog  (.?oS?.),  a  common  North  American  frog  (Rana 
sylvntica)  which  lives  chiefly  in  the  woods,  except  during 
the  breeding  season.  It  is  clrab  or  yellowish  brown,  with 
a  black  stripe  on  each  side  ot  the  head.  —  Wood  german- 
der. (Bot.)  See  under  Germander. — Wood  god,  a  fabled 
sylvan  deity.  —  Wood  grass.  (Bot.)  See  under  Grass.  — 
Wood  grouse.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  capercailzie.  (6)  Thespruce 
partridge.  See  under  Spruce.  —  Wood  guest  (Zo'dl.),  the 
ringdove.  [Prov.  Eng.]  —  Wood  hen.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Any 
one  of  several  species  of 
Old  World  short-winged 
rails  of  the  genus  Ocyaro- 
mus,  including  the  weka 
and  allied  species.  (6)  The 
American  woodcock.  — 
Wood  hoopoe  (Zo'dl.), 
any  one  of  several 
species  of  Old  World 
arboreal  birds  be- 
longing to  Irrisor 
and  allied  gen- 
era. They  are 
closely  allied  to 
the  common 
hoopoe,  but  have 
a  curved  beak, 
and  a  longer  tail. 


Wood  Duck  t^Aix  sponsa').    Male. 


Wood  Hoopoe  (Irrisor 
erytli  rorhynchos'). 


American  Wood  Ibis  ( Tantalus  locw. 
lator). 


Wood  ibis  (Zo'dl.),  anyone  of  several 
species  of  large,  long-legged, 
wading  birds  belonging. to  the 
genus  Tantalus.    The  head  and 
neck  are  naked  or  scantily  cov- 
ered  with   feathers. 
The  American  wood 
ibis  ( Tantalus  locula- 
tOT)   is    common    in 
Florida.  —  Wood  lark 
(Zo'dl.),   a  small 
European      lark 
(Alauda      arbo- 
rea),    which,    like 
the    skylark,    ut- 
ters its  notes  while 
on   the   wing.    So 
called   from    its 
habit  of  perching 
on   tiees.  —  Wood 


laurel  (Bot.),  a  European  evergreen  shrub  (Daphne  Laure' 
o/n).  —  Wood  leopard  (Zo'dl.),  a  European  spotted  motb 
(Zeusera  lesculi)  allied  to  the  goat  moth.  Its  large  fleshy 
larva  bores  in  the  wood  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  other  fruit 
trees.  —  Wood  lily  (Bot.),  the  lily  of  the  valley.  —  Wood  lock 
(Naut.),  a  piece  of  wood  close  fitted  and  sheathed  with 
copper,  in  the  throating  or  score  of  the  pintle,  to  keep 
the  rudder  from  rising.  —  Wood  louse.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Any  one 
of  numerous  species  of  terrestrial  isopod 
Crustacea  belonging  to  Oniscus,  Armadil- ; 
lo,  and  related  genera.  See  Sow  bug,  under  i 
Sow,  and  Pill  bug,  under  Pill,  (b)  Any  one  ' 
of  several  species  of  small,  wingless,  pseu- 
doneuropterous  insects  of  the  family /"soci- 
dtv,  which  live  in  the  crevices  of  walls  and 
among  old  books  and  papers.  Some  of  the 
species  are  called  also  book  lice,  and  death-  _ 

ticks, or deatliwalches.  —  'Woai  Tiat&(Zo'dl.),  -wood  Louse 
any  one  of  numerous  small  mites  of  the  q,.  Deathwatcli 
family  Oribatidx.  They  are  found  chiefly  (^ciothilla 
in  woods,  on  tree  trunks  and  stones.  —  puhatoria). 
Wood  mote.  (Eng.  Law)  (a)  Formerly,  the  Much  e  n- 
forest  court.   (6)  The  court  of  attachment,    larged. 

—  Wood  nettle.    (Bot.)  See  under  Nettle. 

—  Wood  nightshade  (Bot.),  woody  nightshade.  — Wood 
nut  (Bot.),  the  filbert.  —  Wood  nymph,  (a)  A  nymph  in- 
habiting the  woods ;  a  fabled  god-« 
dess  of  the  woods ;  a  dryad.  "  The| 
wood  nymphs,  decked  with  dai- 
sies trim."  Milton,  (b)  (Zodl.) 
Any  one  of  several  species  of -g- 
handsomely  colored  moths  be-  '  ' 
longing  to  the  genus  Eudryas. 
The  larvae  are  bright-colored,  and 
some  of  the  species,  as  Eudryas 
grata,  and  E.  unio,  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  the  grapevine,  (c)  (Zo- 
ol.) Any  one  of  several  species  of 
handsomely  colored  South  Amer- 
ican humming  birds  belonging  to 
the  genus  Thalurania.  The  males 
are  bright  blue,  or  green  and  blue. 

—  Wood  offering,  wood  burnt  on  Wood  Nymph  (Eudryas 
the  altar.  grata).     A   Imago  ;    B 

We  cast  the  lots  ...  for  the  wood    ]±ZIIa^  ^^^'  "" 
offering.  iVeA.  x.  34.    ^'argea. 

—Wood  oil  (Bot.),  a  resinous  oil  obtained  from  several 
East  Indian  trees  of  the  genus  Dipterocarpus,  having 
properties  similar  to  those  of  copaiba,  and  sometimes 
substituted  for  it.  It  is  also  used  for  mixing  paint.  See 
GuRjUN.  —Wood  opal  (Min.),  a  striped  variety  of  coarse 
opal,  having  some  resemblance  to  wood.  —  Wood  paper, 
paper  made  of  wood  pulp.  See  Wood  pulp,  below.  —  Wood 
pewee  (Zo'dl.),  a  North  American  tyrant  flycatcher  (Con- 
iojnis  virens).  It  closely  resemble  the  pewee,  but  is 
smaller.^Wood  pie  (Zo'dl.),  any  black  and  white  wood- 
pecker, especially  the  European  great  spotted  wood- 
pecker. —Wood  pigeon.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  Old  World  pigeons  belonging  to  Palumbus  and 
allied  genera  of  the  family  Columbidse.  (b)  The  ringdove. 

—  Wood  puceron  (Zodl.),  a  plant  louse. — Wood  pulp  (TecA- 
wo?.),  vegetableiiber  obtained  from  the  poplar  and  other 
white  woods,  and  so  softened  by  digestion  with  a  hot 
solution  of  alkali  that  it  can  be  formed  into  sheet  paper, 
etc.  It  is  now  produced  on  an  immense  scale.  —  Wood 
quail  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  East  Indian 
crested  quails  belonging  to  BolluJus  and  allied  genera, 
as  the  red-crested  wood  quail  (R.  roulroul),  the  male 
of  which  is  bright  green,  with  a  long  crest  of  red  hairlike 
feathers.  —  Wood  rabbit  (Zodl.),  the  cottontail.  —  Wood 
rat  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  American  wild 
rats  of  the  genus  Neoioma  found  in  the  Southern  United 
States;— called  also  bush  rat.  The  Florida  wood  rat 
(Scotoma  floridana)  is  the  best-known  species.  —Wood 
reed  grass  (Bot.),  a  tall  grass (Cinna nrundinacea)  growing 
in  moist  woods.  —  Wood  reeve,  the  steward  or  overseer  of 
a  wood.  [End.]  —  Wood  rush  (Bot.),  any  plant  of  the  ge- 
nus Luziila,  differing  from  the  true  rushes  of  the  genus 
Jiincvs  chiefly  in  having  very  few  seeds  in  each  capsule. 
^  Wood  sage  (Bot.),  a  name  given  to  several  labiate  plants 
of  the  genus  Teucrium.  See  Germander.  —  Wood  screw, 
a  metal  screw  formed  with 
a  sharp  thread,  and  usually 
with  a  slotted  head,  for  ip- 
sertion  in  wood.  —Wood 
sheldrake  (Zo'dl.),  the  hooded  Wood  Screw, 
merganser.  — Wood  ahock(.^o- 
ol.),  the  fisher.  See  Fisher,  2.  —Wood  shrike  (Zo'dl.),  any 
one  of  numerous  species  of  Old  World  singing  birds  be- 
longing to  Grallina,  Collyricincla,  Prionojis,  and  allied 
genera,  common  in  India  and  Australia.  They  are  alUed 
to  the  true  shrikes,  but  feed  upon  both  insects  and  ber- 
ries.—  Wood  snipe.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  American  woodcock. 
(6)  An  Asiatic  snipe  (Gallinago  nemoricola).^'Wood  soot, 
soot  from  burnt  wood.  —  Wood  sore.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Cuckoo 
spit,  under  Cuckoo.  — Wood  sorrel  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the 

fenus  Oxalis  (Oralis  Acetosella),  having  an  acid  taste, 
ee  Ft'ust.  (a)  of  Shamrock.  —  Wood  spirit.  (Chem.)  See 
Methyl  alcohol,  under  Methyl. —  Wood  stamp,  a  carved 
or  engraved  block  or  stamp  of  wood,  for  impressing  fig- 
ures or  colors  on  fabrics.  — Wood  star  (Zo'dl.),  any  one  of 
several  species  of  small  South  American  humming  birds 
belonging  to  the  genus  Calothorax.  The  male  has  a  bril- 
liant gorget  of  blue,  purple,  and  other  colors.  —  Wood 
sucker  (2'oS?.),  the  yaflJe.  ^ — Wood  swallow  (Zool.),  any  one 
of  numerous  species  of  Old  World  passerine  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Artarmis  and  allied  genera  of  the  family 
Ariamida:.  They  are  common  in  the  East  Indies,  Asia, 
and  Australia.  In  form  and  habits  they  resemble  swallows, 
but  in  structure  they  resemble  shrikes.  They  are  usually 
black  above  and  white  beneath. — ^Wood  tapper  (Zo'dl.),  any 
woodpecker.  —  Wood  tar.  See  under  Tar.  —  Wood  thrush. 
(Zo'dl.)  (a)  An  American  thrushCTifJ'fiwsmMsieZireMSJnoted 
for  the  sweetness  of  its  song.  See  under  Thrush.  (6) 
The  missel  thrush.  —  Wood  tick.  See  in  Vocabulary.  — 
Wood  tin.  (Min.)  See  Cassiterite.  —  Wood  titmouse 
(Zo'dl.),  Vae  goldcrest.  —  Wood  tortoise  (.^ooZ.),  the  sculp- 
tured tortoise.  See  under  Sculptured.  —  Wood  vine 
(Bot.),  the  white  bryony. — Wood  vinegar.  See  Wood 
acid,  above. —Wood  warbler.  (Zo'dl.)  (a)  Any  one  of 
numerous  species  of  American  warblers  of  the  genus 
Dendroiea.  See  Wakblee.  (6)  A  European  warbler 
(Phylloscopus  sibilalrix) ;  —  called  also  green  wren,  wood 
wren,  and  yellow  wren.  — Wood  worm  (Zo'dl.),  a  larva  that 
bores  in  wood ;  a  wood  borer.  —Wood  vn-en.  (Zo'dl.t  <n^ 
The  wood  warbler.    (6)  The  willow  warbler. 

Wood  (wood),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wooded  ;  p.  pr.  Ss 
vb.  n.  Wooding.]  To  supply  with  wood,  or  get  supplies 
of  wood  for  ;  as,  to  tcood  a  steamboat  or  a  locomotive. 
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Wood  (w58d),  V.  i.    To  take  or  get  a  supply  of  wood. 

Wood'blnd'  (-bind'),  n.    Woodbine.  Dry  den. 

A  garland  ...  of  woodbind  or  hawthorn  leaves.    Chaucer. 

Woodtjine'  (-bin'),  n.  [AS.  wuduhind  black  ivy ;  — 
JO  named  a3  binding  or  winding  about  trees.  See  Wood, 
and  Bind,  v.  i.~\  (Bot.)  (a)  A  climbing  plant  having 
flowers  of  great  fragrance  {Lonicera  Periclymenum) ; 
the  honeysuckle.  (6)  The  Virginia  creeper.  See  Vir- 
ginia creeper,  under  Vikginia.  [^Local,  U.  S.I 
Beatrice,  who  even  now 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine  coverture.  Shak. 

And  there  the  gadding  woodbine  crept  about.    Bryant. 

Wood'-bound'  (-bound'),  a.  Incumbered  with  tall, 
woody  liedgerows. 

Wood1)Ur-y-type'  (-bSr-y-tip'),  n.  [After  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  W.  Woodbury.']  1.  A  process  in  photo- 
graphic printing,  in  which  a  rehef  pattern  in  gelatin, 
which  has  been  hardened  after  certain  operations,  is 
pressed  upon  a  plate  of  lead  or  other  soft  metal.  An  in- 
taglio impression  is  thus  produced,  from  which  pictures 
may  be  directly  printed,  but  by  a  slower  process  than  in 
common  printing. 

2.  A  print  from  such  a  plate. 

Wood'Chat'  (-chSf),  n.  {Zodl.)  (a)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  Asiatic  singing  birds  belonging  to  the  gen- 
6ra  lanthia  and  Larvivora.  They  are  closely  allied  to 
the  European  robin.  The  males  are  usually  bright  blue 
nbove,  and  more  or  less  red  or  rufous  beneath.  (6)  A 
European  shrike  (JEnneoctoniis  riifus).  In  the  male  the 
bead  and  nape  are  rufous  red  ;  the  back,  wings,  and  tail 
ire  black,  varied  with  white. 

Wood'chuok'  (-chuk'),  n. 
large  North  American 
marmot  {Arciomys  mo- 
nax).  It  is  usually  red- 
dish brown,  more  or  less 
grizzled  with  gray.  It 
makes  extensive  burrows, 
tmd  is  often  injurious  to 
growing  crops.  Called  also 
ground  hog. 

2.  (Zodl.)  The  yaffle,  or  Woodchuck  (Arctomys  monax). 
green  woodpecker.     [Prov.  Eng.'] 

Wood'cock'  (-kSk'),  re.  [AS.  wuducoc.']  1.  (Zodl.) 
Any  one  of  several  spe- 
cies of  long-billed  limic- 
oline  birds  belonging 


1.  (Zodl.)    A  common 


European  Woodcock, 
to  the  genera  Scolo- 
pax  and  Philohela, 
They  are  mostly 
nocturnal  in  their 
habits,  and  are  high- 
ly esteemed  as  game 
birds. 

(!!^=  The  most  im- 
portant species  are 
the  European  wood- 
cock (Scolopax  rits-  ,„,„  ■„„„  ■nr„„j„„„, 
licola)  and  the  Amer-               American  Woodcock. 
loan  woodcock  (PA(7oAefa  minor),  which  agree  very  close- 
ly in  appearance  and  habits. 

2.  Fig. ;  A  simpleton.     [06s.] 
If  I  loved  you  not,  I  would  laugh  at  you,  and  see  you 
Run  your  neck  into  the  noose,  and  cry,  "A  ivoodcoch .' *^ 

Beau.  S(  Fl. 

Little  woodcock,  (a)  The  common  American  snipe. 
f6)  The  European  snipe.  —  Sea  woodcock.  See  in  the 
Vocabulary.  —  Woodcock  fish,  the  bellows  fish.  —  Wood- 
cock owl,  the  short-eared  owl  (Asio  brachyotus).  —Wood- 
cock shell,  the  shell  of  certain  moUusks  of  the  genus 
Miirex,  having  a  very  long  canal,  with  or  without  spines. 
—  Woodcock  snipe.    See  imder  Snipe. 

Wood'orack'er  (-krak'er),  n.  (Zool.)  The  nuthatch. 
IProv.  Eng.'] 

Wood'cratt'  (-kraft'),  n.  Skill  and  practice  in  any- 
thing pertaining  to  the  woods,  especially  in  shooting,  and 
«ther  sports  in  the  woods. 

Men  of  the  glade  and  forest  I  leave 

Your  woodcraft  for  the  field  of  fight.  Bryant. 

Wood'CUt'  (-kuf),  re.  An  engraving  on  wood  ;  also, 
a  print  from  it.     Same  as  tVood  cut,  under  Wood. 

Wood'CUt'ter  (-ter),  re.     1.  A  person  who  cuts  wood. 

2.  An  engraver  on  wood,     [i?.] 

Wood'cut'ting,  re.  1.  The  act  or  employment  of 
cuttmg  wood  or  timber. 

2.  The  act  or  art  of  engraving  on  wood.     [JJ.] 

Wood'ed,  a.  Supplied  or  covered  with  wood,  or  trees ; 
as,  land  wooded  and  watered. 

The  brook  escaped  from  the  eye  down  a  deep  and  wooded 
dell.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Wood'en  (wood''n),  a.  1.  Made  or  consisting  of 
wood ;  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  wood ;  as,  a  loooden 
box ;  a  wooden  leg  ;  a  wooden  wedding. 

2.  Clumsy;  awkward;  ungainly;  stiff;  spiritless. 

When  a  bold  man  is  out  of  countenance,  he  makes  a  very 

wooden  figure  on  it.  Collier. 

His  singing  was,  I  confess,  a  little  wooden.    O.  MacDonald . 

Wooden  spoon,  (o)  (Combridoe  University,  Eng.)  The 
last  junior  optime  who  takes  a  university  degree,  —  denot- 
ing one  who  is  only  fit  to  stay  at  home  and  stir  porridge. 
"  We  submit  that  a  wooden,  sjioon  of  our  day  would  not 
be  justified  in  calling  Galileo  and  Napier  blockheads 
because  they  never  heard  of  the  difl'erential  calculus." 
Macaulay.  (b)  In  some  American  colleges,  the  lowe.st 
appointee  of  the  junior  year ;  sometimes,  one  especially 
popular  in  his  class,  without  reference  to  scholarship. 
Formerly,  it  was  a  custom  for  classmates  to  present  to 
this  person  a  wooden  spoon  with  formal  ceremonies.  — 


Wooden  ware,  a  general  name  for  buckets,  bowls,  and 
other  articles  of  domestic  use,  made  of  wood.  —Wooden 
wedding.    See  under  Wedding. 

Wood'en-ly  (wd5d''n-ly),  adv.  Clumsily ;  stupidly ; 
blockishly.  B.  North. 

Wood'en-ness,  re.  Quality  of  being  wooden ;  clum- 
siness ;  stupidity  ;  blockishness. 

We  set  our  faces  against  the  woodenness  which  then  charac- 
terized German  philology.  Sweet. 

Wood'hack'  (wdod'hak'), )  re.      (Zo'ol.)    The    yaffle. 

Wood'hack'er  (-liak'er),    J      \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Wood'hew'er  (-hu'er),  n.     (Zo'ol.)  A  woodpecker. 

Wood'hole'  C-hol'),  re.    A  place  where  wood  is  stored. 

Wood'house'  (-hous'),  re.  A  house  or  shed  in  which 
wood  is  stored,  and  sheltered  from  the  weather. 

Wood'i-ness  (-i-nes),  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
woody.  Evelyn. 

Wood'knack'er  (-nSk'er),  re.     (Zodl.)  The  yaffle. 

Wood'Iand  (-land  or  -land'),  n.  Land  covered  with 
wood  or  trees ;  forest ;  land  on  which  trees  are  suffered 
to  grow,  either  for  fuel  or  timber. 

Here  hills  and  vales,  the  woodland  and  the  plain. 
Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again.  Fope. 

"Woodlands  and  cultivated  fields  are  harmoniously  blended. 

Bancroft. 

Wood'Iand  (-land),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  woods  or 
woodland  ;  living  in  the  forest ;  sylvan. 

She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  air.       Wordsworth. 
Like  summer  breeze  by  looodland  stream.  Keble. 

Woodland  caribou.    (Zo'ol.)  See  under  Cakibou. 

Wood'land-er  (-15nd-er),  re.   A  dweller  in  a  woodland. 

Wood'-Iay'er  (-la'er),  re.  (Bot.)  A  young  oak,  or 
other  timber  plant,  laid  down  in  a  hedge  among  the 
whitethorn  or  other  plants  used  in  hedges. 

Wood'less,  a.    Having  no  wood ;  destitute  of  wood. 

Mitford.  —  Wood'less-ness,  re. 

Wood'ly,  adv.  In  a  wood,  mad,  or  raving  manner ; 
madly;  furiously,     [_Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Wood'man  (-man),  re.  /  pi.  Woodmen  (-men).  [Writ- 
ten also  woodsman.]  1.  A  forest  officer  appointed  to 
take  care  of  the  king's  woods ;  a  forester.     [Eng.] 

2.  A  sportsman ;  a  hunter. 

[The  duke]  is  a  hQiter  woodman  than  thou  takest  him  for.  Shak. 

3.  One  who  cuts  down  trees  ;  a  woodcutter. 

Woodman^  spare  that  tree.         G.  F.  Morris. 

4.  One  who  dwells  in  the  woods  or  forest ;  a  bushman. 
Wood'meU  (-mal),  re.     See  Wadmol. 
Wood'mon'ger  (-miin'ger),  re.    Awood  seller.    \_Obs.] 
Wood'ness,  n.    [From  Wood  mad.]     Anger ;  mad- 
ness; insanity;  rage.     \_Obs.]  Spenser. 

Woodness  laughing  in  his  rage.  Chaucer. 

Wood'-note' (-not'),  re.  [TFoorf,  n. -freeze.]  A  wild 
or  natural  note,  as  of  a  forest  bird.     [-R.] 

Or  sweetest  Shakespeare,  fancy's  child. 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild.  Milton. 

Wood'peck'  (-pek'),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  A  woodpecker.  [Obs.] 

Wood'peck'er  (-er),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one  of  numerous 
species  of  scansorial  birds  belonging  to  Picus  and  many 
allied  genera  of  the  family  Picidse. 

1^^  These  birds  have  the  tail  feathers  pointed  and 
rigid  at  the  tip  to  aid  in 
climbing,  and  a  strong  chisel- 
like bill  with  which  they  are 
able  to  drill  holes  in  the  bark 
and  wood  of  trees  in  search 
of  insect  larvaa  upon  which 
most  of  the  species  feed.  A 
few  species  feed  partly  upon 
the  sap  of  trees  (see  Sap 
sticker,  under  Sap),  others 
spend  a  portion  of  their  time 
on  the  ground  in  search  of 
ants  and  other  insects. 

The  most  common  Euro- 
pean species  are  the  greater 
spotted  woodpecker  (Bendro- 
copus  major),  the  lesser 
spotted  woodpecker  (O.  mi- 
nor), and  the  green  wood- 
pecker, or  yaffle  (see  Yaffle). 

The  best-known  American 
species  are  the  plicated  wood- 
pecker (see  imder  Pileated), 
the  ivory-billed  woodpecker 
( Campefiltilus      principalis). 
which  13  one  of  the  largest 
known   species,  the  red-headed  woodpecker,  or  red 
head    (Melanerpes   erythro- 
cephalus),    the    red-bellied 
woodpecker     (_M.     Carolinus) 
(see    Chad),    the    superciliary 
woodpecker     (M,    supercilia- 
ris),    the    hairy    woodpecker 
(Bryobates      villosus),       the 
downy  woodpecker  (B.  pubes- 
cens),    the    three-toed    wood- 
pecker (Picoides  Americaniis), 
the  golden-winged  woodpecker 
(see    Plickek),    and    the    sap 
suckers.    See  also  Carpintero. 

Woodpecker  hornbill  (Zo'dl.), 
a  black  and  white  Asiatic  horn- 
bill  (Huceros  pica)  which  re- 
sembles a  woodpecker  in  color. 

Wood'rock'  (-r5k'),  re. 
(31  in.)  A  compact  woodlike 
variety  of  asbestus. 

Wood'ruft'    (-rSf),  1 

Wood'roof    (-roof),  I 
re.   [AS.  irvdii.rofe.  See  Wood, 
re.,  and  of.  Ruff  a  plaited  col- 
lar.]   (Bot.)  A  little  European    Red-henrted  Woodpecker, 
herb  (Asperula  odorata)  ha,v-  Mule.    (}i) 

iiig  a  pleasant    taste.      It    is 
sometimes  used  for  flavoring  wine.   Seelllust.  of  WiiOBt. 

Wood'-sare'  (wSod'sar'),  n.  iWood  +  Prov.  E.  .'tare 
for  sore.]    (Bot.)  A  kind  of  froth  seen  on  herbs.     [OJs.] 


Ivory-billed  Woodpecker, 
Male. 


Wood  Tick  (^Ixodes  uni- 
nunctata).  Young. 
Much  enlarged. 


Wood'-sere'  (wood'ser'),  re.  The  time  when  there  is 
no  sap  in  the  trees  ;  the  winter  season.  [Written  also 
wood-seer.]     \_Obs.]  Tusser. 

Woods'man  (woodz'man),  re.  ;  pi.  Woodsmen  (-men). 
A  woodman ;  especially,  one  who  lives  in  the  forest. 

Wood's'  met'al  (woodz'  met'al).  A  fusible  alloy  con. 
sisting  of  one  or  two  parts  of  cadmium,  two  parts  of  tin, 
four  of  lead,  with  seven  or  eight  parts  of  bismuth.  It 
melts  at  from  66°  to  71°  C.  See  Fusible  metal,  under 
Fdsible. 

Wood'stone'  (wobd'ston'),  re.  (Jfire.)  A  striped  vari- 
ety of  hornstone,  resembling  wood  in  appearance. 

WoodS'y  (woodz'i?),  a.    Of  or  pertaining  to  the  woods 
or  forest.     \_Colloq.  U.  S.] 
It  [sugar  making]  is  woodsy,  and  savors  of  trees.    J.  Burroughs. 

Wood'  tick'  (wSod'  tik').  (Zo'ol.)  Any  one  of  several 
species  of  ticks  of  the  genus  Ix- 
odes whose  young  cling  to  bush- 
es, but  quickly  fasten  themselves 
upon  the  bodies  of  any  animal 
with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact. When  they  attach  them- 
selves to  the  human  body  they 
often  produce  troublesome  sores. 
The  common  species  of  the  North- 
ern United  States  is  Ixodes  uni- 
pvnctnta. 

Wood'wall'     (wood'wal'), 
(.^00?.)  The  yaffle.    [Written  also 
woodwale,  and  xcoodwele.] 

Wood'ward' (-ward'),  re.  (Eng.  Forest  Law)  An  offl- 
cer  of  the  forest,  whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  woods. 

Wood-war'di-a  (wdod-war'di-a),  re.  [NL.  After 
Thomas  J.  Woodwai-d,  an  English  botanist.]  (Bot.)  A 
genus  of  ferns,  one  species  of  which  ( Woodwardia  radi- 
cans)  is  a  showy  plant  in  California,  the  Azores,  etc. 

Wood'-wash'  (wood'wosh'),  1  re.     [AS.  wuditweaxe.] 

Wood'-was'  (-waks'),  >    (Bot.)  SameasWoAD- 

Wood'-wax'en  (-waks"n),    )   waxen. 

Wood'WOrk'  (-wilrk'),  re.  Work  made  of  wood ;  that 
part  of  any  structure  which  is  wrought  of  wood. 

Wood'worm'  (-wflrm'),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Wood  worm, 
under  Wood. 

Woofi'y  (-y),  a.  1.  Abounding  with  wood  or  woods; 
a,s,  wopdy  la,-ai.     "  The  MJOodj/ wilderness. "  Bryant. 

Secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of,  or  containing,  wood  or  woody  fiber  ,- 
ligneous  ;  as,  the  woody  parts  of  plants. 

3.  Of  or  pertaining  to  woods ;  sylvan.  [iJ.]  "  Woody 
nymphs,  fair  Hamadryades. "  Spenser. 

Woody  fiber.  (Bot.)  (a)  Fiber  or  tissue  consisting  of 
slender,  membranous  tubes  tapering  at  each  end.  (o)  A 
single  wood  cell.  See  under  Wood.  Goodale.  —  Woody 
nightshade.  (Bot.)  See  Bittersweet,  3  («). —Woody  pear 
(Bot.),  the  inedible,  woody,  pear-shaped  fruit  of  several 
Australian  proteaceous  trees  of  the  genus  Xylomelum;  — 
called  also  u'oodcn  pear. 

Woo'er  (wob'er),  re.  [AS.  wSgere.  See  Woo,  v.  t.'i 
One  who  wooes ;  one  who  courts  or  solicits  in  love ;  a 
suitor.     "A  thriving  u'ooec."  Cibber. 

Woof  (woof),  re.  [OE.  oof,  AS.  owef,  oweb,  aweb; 
on,  an,  on  -\-  wef,  web,  f  r.  wefan  to  weave.  The  initial 
w  is  due  to  the  influence  of  E.  weave.  See  On,  Weave, 
and  cf.  Abb.]  1.  The  threads  that  cross  the  warp  in  a 
woven  fabric  ;  the  weft ;  the  filling ;  the  thread  usually 
carried  by  the  shuttle  in  weaving. 

2.  Texture :  cloth  ;  as,  a  pal!  of  softest  woof.      Pope. 

Woo'lell  (woo'fel),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  The  European  black- 
bird. "The  woof  ell  near  at  hand  that  hath  a  golden 
bill."  Drayton. 

Woof'y  (woof 'y),  a.  Having  a  close  texture  ;  dense  ; 
as,  a  woofii  cloud.  J.  Baillie. 

Woo'lido'  (woo'hoo'),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  The  sailfish. 

Woo'lng-ly  (wob'Tng-ly),  adv.  In  a  wooing  manner.- 
enticingly ;  with  persuasiveness.  Shak. 

Wook  (wok),  obs.  imp.  of  Wake.    Woke.      Chancer. 

Wool  (wool),  re.  [OE.  wolle,  wulle,  AS.  wull ;  akin  to 
D.  u'ol,  OHG.  ivolla,  G.  wolle,  Icel.  &  Sw.  ull,  Dan.  aid, 
Goth,  wulla,  Lith.  vibia,  Russ.  volna,  L.  velliis,  Skr 
ur7i.(i  wool,  vr  to  cover.  -sfliS,  287.  Cf.  Flannel, 
Velvet.]  1.  The  soft  and  curled,  or  crisped,  species  of 
hair  which  grows  ou  sheep  and  some  other  animals,  and 
which  in  fineness  sometimes  approaches  to  fur  ;  —  chiefly 
applied  to  the  fleecy  coat  of  the  sheep,  which  constitutes 
a  most  essential  material  of  clothing  in  all  cold  and  tem- 
perate climates. 

i^^  Wool  consists  essentially  of  keratin. 

2.  Short,  thick  hair,  especially  when  crisped  or  curled. 

Wool  of  bat  and  tongue  of  dog.  Shak. 

3.  (Bot.)  A  sort  of  pubescence,  or  a  clothing  of  dense, 
curling  hairs  on  the  surface  of  certain  plants. 

Dead  pulled  wool,  wool  pulled  from  a  circass.  —  Min- 
eral wool.  See  under  Mineral.  —  Philosopher's  wool. 
(Chem.)  See  Zinc  o.vide,  under  Zinc. —  Pulled  wool,  wool 
pulled  from  a.  pelt,  oi  undressed  hide.  —  Shag  wool.  Same 
as  Mineral  wool,  under  Mineral.  —  Wool  ball,  a  ball  or 
mass  of  wool.  —  Wool  burler,  one  who  removes  little  burs, 
knots,  or  extraneous  matter,  from  wool,  or  the  surface  of 
woolen  cloth. — Wool  comber,  [a)  One  \^■hoso  occupation 
is  to  comb  wool,  ib)  A  machine  for  comlniig  wool.  —  Wool 
grass  (Bot,),  a  kind  of  bulrush  (Scirpiis  Eriophorum)  with 
nuuierous  clustered  woolly  spikes.  —  Wool  scribbler.  See 
Woolen  .■trribbirr,  under  Woolen,  fl.  —  Wool  sorters  dis- 
ease (jUed.),  a  disease,  resembling  malignant  pustule,  oc- 
cuvriug  among  those  who  handle  the  wool  ot  goats  and 
sheep.  —  Wool  staple,  a  city  or  town  whore  wool  used  to 
be  brought  to  the  king's  staple  for  sale.  [A'h;;.]  —  Wool 
stapler.  («)  One  who  d(>nls  in  wool.  (6)  One  who  sorts 
wool  according  to  its  staple,  or  its  adaptation  to  differ- 
on  f.  miumfacturing  purposes. —Wool  winder,  a  person 
employed  to  wind,  or  make  up,  wool  into  bundles  to  be 
packed  for  sale. 

Woold  (woold),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Woolded  ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  ri.  WooLDiNo.]     [D.  tvoeten,  bewoelen  :  akin  to  G. 
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tBuhlen,'bewuhlen.  V146.]  (iVaai.)  Towind,  or  wrap; 
especially,  to  wind  a  rope  round,  as  a  mast  or  yard 
made  of  two  or  more  pieces,  at  the  place  where  it  lias 
been  fished  or  scarfed,  in  order  to  strengthen  it. 

Woold'er  (woold'er),  n.  1.  {Naut.)  A  sticlt  used  to 
tighten  the  rope  in  vvoolding. 

2.  (^Rope  MaHng)  One  of  the  handles  of  the  top,  formed 
by  a  wooden  pin  passing  through  it.     See  1st  Top,  2. 

Woold'ing,  n.  (Naut.)  (a)  The  act  of  winding  or 
wrapping  anything  with  a  rope,  as  a  mast,  (t)  A  rope 
used  for  binding  masts  and  spars. 

Wool'-dyed'  (wool'did'),  a.  Dyed  before  being  made 
into  cloth,  in  distinction  irom  piece-dyed  ;  ingrain. 

Wooled  (woold),  a.  Having  (such)  wool ;  as,  a  fine- 
U'ooted  sheep. 

Wool'en  (w651'en),  a.  [OE.  laollen;  cf.  AS.  wyllen. 
See  Wool.]  [Written  also 'H-ooHra.]  1.  Made  of  wool ; 
consisting  of  wool ;  as,  woolen  goods. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  wool  or  woolen  cloths  ;  as,  wool- 
en manufactures ;  a  woolen  mill ;  a  woolen  draper. 

Woolen  scribbler,  a  machine  for  combing  or  preparing 
wool  in  thin,  doAvny,  translucent  layers. 

Wool'en,  re.  [Written  also  looollen.']  Cloth  made  of 
wool ;  woolen  goods. 

Wool'en-et'  (-et'),  n  A  thin,  light  fabric  of  wool. 
[Written  also  woollenet,  woolenelte,  and  woolleneite.l 

Woo'lert  (woo'lert),  re.  (.ZTooZ.)  The  barn  owl.  \_Prov. 
E7ig.]     [Written  also  oolert,  and  oiolerd.'] 

Wool'iell'  (wool'fel'),  re.  [  Wool  +  fell  a  skin.]  A 
skin  with  the  wool ;  a  skin  from  which  the  wool  has  not 
been  sheared  or  pulled.     [Written  also  uwolfel.'] 

Wool'gath'er-ing  (-gSth'er-tng),  a.  Indulging  in  a 
vagrant  or  idle  exercise  of  the  imagination ;  roaming 
upon  a  fruitless  quest ;  idly  fanciful. 

Wool'gath'er-lHg,  re.  Indulgence  in  idle  imagina- 
tion ;  a  foolish  or  useless  pursuit  or  design. 

His  wits  were  a  ivooJgathtiring,  as  they  say.         Burton. 

Wool'grow'er  (-gro'er),  n.  One  who  raises  sheep  for 
the  production  of  wool.  — Wool'grow'Ing,  re. 

Wool'-hall'  (-hal'),  re.  A  trade  market  in  the  woolen 
districts.     \_Eng.'] 

Wool'head'  (-hSd'),  re.     [Zodl.)  The  buffel  duck. 

Wool'll-ness  (-IT-nes),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing woolly. 

Wool'ly,  a.  1.  Consisting  of  wool ;  as,  a  looolly  cov- 
ering ;  a  woolly  fleece. 

2.  Resembling  wool ;  of  the  nature  of  wool.  "  My 
fleece  of  wooHi/ hair. "  Shale. 

3.  Clothed  with  wool.     "WooHj/ breeders."         Shak. 

4.  (Bot.)  Clothed  with  a  fine,  curly  pubescence  re- 
sembling wool. 

Woolly  bear  (Zodl.),  the  hairy  larva  of  several  species 
of  bombycid  moths.  The  most  common  species  m  the 
United  States  are  the  salt-marsh  caterpillar  (see  under 


Woolly  Bear,  or  Salt-Marsh  Caterpillar  (^Spilosoma  acrsea). 
Nat.  size. 

Salt),  the  black  and  red  woolly  bear,  or  larva  of  the  Isa- 
bella moth  (see  Illust.,  under  Isabella  Moth),  and  the 
yellow  woolly  bear,  or  larva  of  the  American  ermine 
moth  (Spilosoma  Virginica). — Woolly  butt(Bo<.),  an  Aus- 
tralian tree  (Eucalyptus  longifolia),  so  nampd  because  of 
its  fibrous  bark.  —  Woolly  louse  (Zodl.),  a  plant  louse 
(Schizoneura,  or  EHsoma,  lanigera)  which  is  often  very 
injurious  to  the  apple  tree.  It  is  covered  with  a  dense 
coat  of  white  filaments  somewhat  resembhng  fine  wool 
or  cotton.  It  exists  in  two  forms,  one  of  which  infests 
the  roots,  the  other  the  branches.  See  Illust.  under 
Blight.  — Woolly  macaco  (Zodl.),  the  mongoose  lemur.  — 
WooUy  maki  (Zodl.),  a  long-tailed  lemur  ( hidris  lanigej') 
native  of  Madagascar,  having  fnr  somewhat  like  wool ; 
—  called  also  avnhi,  and  woolly  lemur.  —  Woolly  monkey 
(Zodl.),  any  South  American  monkey  of  the  genus  Lago- 
tkrix,  as  the  caparro. — WooUy  rhinoceros  (Falcon.),  an 
extinct  rhinoceros  (Rhinoceros  tichorhinus)  which  inhab- 
ited the  arctic  regions,  and  was  covered  with  a  dense 
coat  of  woolly  hair.  It  has  been  found  frozen  in  the  ice 
of  Siberia,  with  the  flesh  and  hair  well  preserved. 

Wool'ly-head'  (-hed'),  re.     A  negro.     [Low'] 

Wool'man  (wool'man),  re.  /  pi.  Woolmen  (-mgn).  One 
who  deals  in  wool. 

Wool'pack'  (-pSk'),  n.  A  pack  or  bag  of  wool  weigh- 
ing two  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

WooVsack'  (-sak'),  re.  A  sack  or  bag  of  wool ;  specif- 
ically, the  seat  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  England  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  being  a  large,  square  sack  of  wool  re- 
sembling a  divan  in  form. 

Wool'sey  (-sy),  re.     [From  Wool.]    Linsey-woolsey. 

Wool'StOOk'  (-stok'),  re.  A  heavy  wooden  hammer 
for  milling  cloth. 

Wool'ward  (-werd),  aeZw.  [Wool -\- -ward.']  In  wool; 
with  woolen  raiment  next  the  skin.     [Obs.] 

I  go  wool-ward  for  penance.  Shale. 

Wool'ward— go'ing  (-go'Ing),  n.  A  wearing  of  woolen 
clothes  next  the  skin  as  a  matter  of  penance.     [Obs.] 

Their  .  .  .  woolward-going,  and  rising  at  midnight.    Tyndale. 

Woon  (won),  re.     Dwelling.     See  Wone.     {,Obs.] 

Woo'ra-11  (woo'ra-li),  n.    Same  as  Cueare. 

Woos'y  (wooz'y),  a.    Oozy;  wet.     \_Ohs.]     Drayton, 

WootZ  (woots),  re.  [Perhaps  a  corruption  of  Canarese 
ukku  steel.]  A  species  of  steel  imported  from  the  East 
Indies,  valued  for  making  edge  tools ;  Indian  steel.  It 
has  in  combination  a  minute  portion  of  alumina  and  silica. 

Woo'yen  (woo'ygn),  «.     {Zodl.)  See  TuEN. 

Wo'pen  (wo'p'n),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Weep.  Wept.   Chaucer. 

Wor'ble  (wSr'b'l),  re.     (Zodl.)  See  Woemil. 


Word  (wQrd),  re.  [AS.  word;  akin  to  OFries.  &  OS. 
word,  D.  woord,  G.  wort,  Icel.  orS,  Sw.  &  Dan.  ord, 
Goth,  waurd,  OPruss.  wirds,  Lith.  vardas  a  name,  L. 
verbum  a  word  ;  or  perhaps  to  Gr.  pvjriop  an  orator.  Cf. 
Veee.]  1.  The  spoken  sign  of  a  conception  or  an  idea  ; 
an  articulate  or  vocal  sound,  or  a  combination  of  articu- 
late and  vocal  sounds,  uttered  by  the  human  voice,  and 
by  custom  expressing  an  idea  or  ideas ;  a  single  compo- 
nent part  of  human  speech  or  language  ;  a  constituent 
part  of  a  sentence  ;  a  term ;  a  vocable.  "  A  glutton  of 
words."  Piers  Plowman. 

You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense.  Shak. 

Amongst  men  who  confound  their  ideas  with  words,  there 
must  be  endless  disputes.  Locke. 

2.  Hence,  the  written  or  printed  character,  or  combi- 
nation of  characters,  expressing  such  a  term ;  as,  the 
ivords  on  a  page. 

3.  pi.  Talk  ;  discourse  ;  speech  ;  language. 

Why  sliould  calamity  be  full  of  words  ?  Shak. 

Be  thy  words  severe  ; 
Sharp  a5  he  merits,  but  the  sword  forbear.      Vrf/den. 

4.  Account ;  tidings  ;  message  ;  communication ;  in- 
formation ;  —  used  only  in  the  singular. 

I  pray  you  .  .  .  bring  me  word  tliither 
How  tlie  world  goes.  Shak. 

5.  Signal ;  order  ;  command  ;  direction. 

Give  the  word  through.  Shak. 

6.  Language  considered  as  implying  the  faith  or  au- 
thority of  the  person  who  utters  it ;  statement ;  affirma- 
tion ;  declaration  ;  promise. 

Obey  tliy  parents  ;  keep  thy  ?i;o?-(/ justly.  Skak. 

I  know  you  brave,  and  take  you  at  your  word.  Dryden. 

I  desire  not  the  reader  should  take  ray  word.  Dryden. 

7.  pi.  Verbal  contention ;  dispute. 

Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  me.    Shak. 

8.  A  brief  remark  or  observation ;  an  expression ;  a 
phrase,  clause,  or  short  sentence. 

All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this  ;  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Gal.  v.  14. 

She  said  ;  but  at  the  happy  loord  **  he  lives,*' 
My  father  stooped,  re-fatnered,  o'er  ray  wound.    Tennyson. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  on  which  I  offer  a  word  of  re- 
mark. Dickens. 

By  word  of  mouth,  orally ;  by  actual  speaking.  Boyle. 
—  Compound  word.  See  under  Compoxjnd,  a.  —  Good  word, 
commendation  ;  favorable  account.  '*  And  gave  the 
harmless  fellow  a  good  word."  Pope.  —  In  a  word,  brief- 
ly ;  to  sum  up.  —  In  word,  in  declaration ;  in  profes- 
sion. "  Let  us  not  love  in  word,  .  .  .  but  in  deed  and  in 
truth."  1  John  iii.  13.  — Nuns  of  the  Word  Incarnate  (Ji.  C. 
Ch.},  an  order  of  nuns  founded  in  France  in  1U25,  and  ap- 
proved in  1638.  The  order,  which  also  exists  in  the  United 
States,  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  doing  honor  to 
the  "  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God."  — 
The  word,  or  The  './ord.  (Theol.)  (a)  The  gospel  message  ; 
esp.,  the  Scriptures,  as  a  revelation  of  God.  "Bold  to 
speak  the  word  without  fear."  tthU.  i.  14.  (b)  The  sec- 
ond person  in  the  Trinity  before  his  manifestation  in  time 
by  the  incarnation ;  among  those  who  reject  a  Trinity  of 
persons,  some  one  or  all  of  the  divine  attributes  personi- 
fied. John  i.  1.  —To  eat  one's  words,  to  retract  what  has 
been  said.  —  To  have  the  words  for,  to  speak  for  ;  to  act  as 
spokesman.  [Obs.]  "Our  host  /ladde  the  ivordes  for  us 
all."  C'/ffjacer.  — Word  blindness  (Physiol.),  ina.bi\ity  to  un- 
derstand printed  or  written  words  or  symbols,  although 
the  person  alf  ected  may  be  able  to  see  quite  well,  speak 
fluently,  and  write  correctly.  Landois&  Stirling.  — Word 
deafness  (Physiol.),  inability  to  understand  spoken  words, 
though  the  person  atfected  may  hear  them  and  other 
sounds,  and  hence  is  not  deaf.  —  Word  dumbness  {Physi- 
ol.), inability  to  express  ideas  in  verbal  language,  though 
the  power  of  speech  is  unimpaired.  — Word  for  word,  in 
the  exact  words  ;  verbatim ;  literally ;  exactly ;  as,  to  re- 
peat anything  icord  for  word.  —  Word  painting,  the  act 
of  describing  an  object  fully  and  vividly  by  words  only, 
00  as  to  present  it  clearly  to  the  mind,  as  if  in  a  picture. 
—Word  picture,  an  accurate  and  vivid  description,  which 
presents  an  object  clearly  to  the  mind,  as 
if  in  a  picture.  —  Word  square,  a  series  of 
words  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  read 
vertically  and  horizontally  with  like  results. 

Syn.  —  See  Term. 

Word,  V.  i.     To  use  words,  as  in  discus 
sion  ;  to  argue  ;  to  dispute.     \_R.] 

Word,  V.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Worded  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
WoEDiKG.]     1.  To  express  in  words  ;  to  phrase. 

The  apology  for  the  king  is  the  same,  but  worded  with  greater 
deference  to  that  great  prince.  Addison, 

2.  To  ply  with  words  ;  also,  to  cause  to  be  by  the  use 
of  a  word  or  words.     [_Obs.]  Howell. 

3.  To  flatter  with  words  ;  to  cajole.     \_Obs.]        Shak. 
To  word  it,  to  bandy  words;  to  dispute.     [Obs.]    "  To 

word  it  with  a  shrew. "  V Estrange. 

WordlJOOk'  (-book'),  re.  [Cf.  D.  woordenboek,  G. 
wdrterbuch.]  A  collection  of  words  ;  a  vocabulary ;  a 
dictionary  ;  a  lexicon. 

Word'-oatoh'er  (-kach'er),  re.  One  who  cavils  at  words. 

Word'er  (-er),  n.     A  speaker.     [Obs.]  Whitlock. 

Word'l-ly  (-i-ly),  adv.     In  a  wordy  manner. 

Word'i-ness,  re.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wordy, 
or  abounding  with  words ;  verboseness.  Jeffrey. 

Word'lng,  re.  The  act  or  manner  of  expressing  in 
words ;  style  of  expression ;  phrasing. 

It  is  believed  this  wording  was  above  his  known  style.  Milton. 

Word'ish,  a.  Respecting  words ;  full  of  words ; 
wordy.     [R.]    Sir  P.  Sidney. — 'Word'ish-ness,  re. 

The  truth  they  hide  by  their  dark  wordishness.    Sir  K.  DUjhy. 

Wor'dle  (wSr'd'l),  «.  One  of  several  pivoted  pieces 
forming  the  throat  of  an  adjustable  die  used  in  drawing 
wire,  lead  pipe,  etc.  Knight. 

Word'less  (wflrd'les),  a.  Not  using  words  ;  not 
speaking ;  silent ;  speechless.  Shak. 

WordS'man  (wflrdz'mSn),  re.  One  who  deals  in  words, 
or  in  mere  words  ;  a  verbalist.  [iJ.]  "  Some  speculative 
wordsman."  H.  Bushnell. 

Word'y  (wfird'y),  a.      [Compar.  Woediee   (-i-er) ; 
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superl.  WoEDEBST.]  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  words ;  con 
sisting  of  words  ;  verbal ;  as,  a  wordy  war.  Cowper, 

2.  Using  many  words  ;  verbose  ;  as,  a  wordy  speaker. 

3.  Containing  many  words  ;  full  of  words. 

We  need  not  lavjsli  hours  in  wordy  periods.    Philips. 

Wore  (wor),  imp.  of  Weak. 

Wore,  imp.  of  Waee. 

Work  (wdrk),  re.  [OE.  work,  werk,  weorc,  AS.  weorc, 
loorc ;  akin  to  OFries.  werk,  wirk,  OS.,  D.,  &  G.  werk, 
OB.d.  were,  werah,  Icel.  &  Sw.  verk,  Dan.  vxrk,  Goth. 
^ViWaurki,  Gr.  epyoi/,  fipyov,  work,  pe'^eti'  to  do,  opyafoi' 
an  instrument,  opyia  secret  rites,  Zend  verez  to  work. 
V145.  Cf.  BuLWAKK,  Energy,  Erg,  Geoegic,  Litdegt, 
Metallurgy,  Oegak,  Orgy,  Surgeon,  Weight.]  1.  Ex- 
ertion of  strength  or  faculties ;  physical  or  intellectual 
eftort  directed  to  an  end ;  industrial  activity ;  toil ;  em- 
ployment ;  sometimes,  specifically,  physical  labor. 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed.  Milton. 

2.  The  matter  on  which  one  is  at  work  ;  that  upon 
which  one  spends  labor ;  material  for  working  upon ; 
subject  of  exertion  ;  the  thing  occupying  one  ;  business ; 
duty ;  as,  to  take  up  one's  work  ;  to  drop  one's  work. 

Come  on,  Nerissa  ;  I  have  work  in  hand 
That  you  yet  know  not  of.  Shak. 

In  every  work  that  he  began  ...  he  did  it  with  all  his  heart, 
and  prospered.  2  Chron.  xxxi.  21. 

3.  That  which  is  produced  as  the  result  of  labor ;  any- 
thing accomplished  by  exertion  or  toil ;  product ;  per- 
formance ;  fabric  ;  manufacture ;  in  a  more  general  sense, 
act,  deed,  service,  effect,  result,  achievement,  feat. 

To  leave  no  rubs  or  blotches  in  the  work.  Shak, 

The  work  some  praise, 

And  some  the  architect.  Miltoru 

Fancy  .  .  . 

Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams.    Milton, 

The  composition  or  dissolution  of  mixed  bodies  ...  is  the 

chief  ivork  of  elements.  Sir  K.  Dighy, 

4.  Specifically  :  (a)  That  which  is  produced  by  mental 
labor ;  a  composition ;  a  book  ;  as,  a  work,  or  the  works, 
of  Addison.  (6)  Flowers,  figures,  or  the  like,  wrought 
with  the  needle  ;  embroidery. 

I  am  glad  1  have  found  this  napkin;  .  ,  . 

I'll  have  the  work  ta'en  out, 

And  give  't  lago.  Shak, 

(c)  pi.  Structures  in  civil,  military,  or  naval  engineering, 
as  docks,  bridges,  embankments,  trenches,  fortifications, 
and  the  like ;  also,  the  structures  and  grounds  of  a  maut 
ufacturing  establishment;  as,  iron  works;  locomotive 
works ;  gas  works,  (d)  pi.  The  moving  parts  of  a  mech- 
anism ;  as,  the  works  of  a  watch. 

5.  Manner  of  working  ;  management ;  treatment ;  as. 
unskillful  work  spoiled  the  effect.  Bp.  Stillingfleei. 

6.  (jMech.)  The  causing  of  motion  against  a  resisting 
force.  The  amount  of  work  is  proportioned  to,  and  is 
measured  by,  the  product  of  the  force  into  the  amount 
of  motion  along  the  direction  of  the  force.  See  Conser- 
vation of  energy,  under  Conseetation,  Unit  of  icork, 
under  Unit,  also  Foot  pound.  Horse  powee,  Poundal, 
and  Eeg. 

Energy  is  the  capacity  of  doing  work.  .  .  .  Work  is  the  trans- 
ference of  energy  from  one  syste'm  to  another.    Clerk  Maxwell. 

7.  (3Iining)  Ore  before  it  is  dressed.  Raymond. 

8.  pi.  (Script.)  Performance  of  moral  duties;  right- 
eous conduct. 

He  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works.  Matt.  xvi.  27, 
Faith,  if  it  hath  not  works,  is  dead.     James  ii.  17. 

Muscular  work  (Physiol.),  the  work  done  by  a  muscle 
through  the  power  of  contraction.  —  To  go  to  work,  to  be- 
gin laboring ;  to  commence  operations  ;  to  contrive ;  to 
manage.  "  I  '11  go  another  way  to  work  with  him."  Shak. 
—  To  set  on  work,  to  cause  to  begin  laboring ;  to  set  to 
work.  [Obs.]  Hooker. —To  set  to  work,  to  employ;  to 
cause  to  engage  in  any  business  or  labor. 

Work  (wfirk),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Woeked  (vvQrkt), 
or  Weought  (rat) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Working.]  [AS. 
loyrcean  (imp.  worhie,  xcrohte,  p.  p.  geworht,  geicroht) ; 
akin  to  OFries.  werka,  wirka,  OS.  wirkian,  D.  irerken, 
G.  tcirken,  Icel.  verka,  yrkja,  orka,  Goth,  waurkjan. 
V145.  See  Work,  re.]  I.  To  exert  one's  self  for  a  pur- 
pose ;  to  put  forth  effort  for  the  attainment  of  an  object ; 
to  labor ;  to  be  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  task,  a 
duty,  or  the  like. 

O  thou  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work. 

To  match  thy  goodness  ?  Shak. 

Go  therefore  now,  and  ivork;  for  there  shall  no  straw  be  givec 
you,  Dx.  V.  IB. 

Whether  we  work  or  play,  or  sleep  or  wake. 
Our  life  doth  pass.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  Hence,  in  a  general  sense,  to  operate ;  to  act ;  to 
perform  ;  as,  a  machine  loorks  well. 

We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart.  Sliak. 

''  Hence,  flguratively,  to  be  effective  ;  to  have  effect 
or  influence  ;  to  conduce. 

We  know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God.  Rom.  viii.  28. 

This  60  w7'onglit  upon  the  child,  that  afterwards  he  desired  to 
be  taught.  Locke. 

She  marveled  how  she  could  ever  have  been  wrought  upon  to 
marry  him.  Dawtliome. 

4.  To  carry  on  b'jsiness ;  to  be  engaged  or  employed 
customarily ;  to  perform  the  part  of  a  laborer ;  to  labor  .■ 
to  toil. 
They  that  wort  in  fine  flax  .. .  shall  be  confounded.    Isa.  xix.  9. 

5-  To  be  in  a  state  of  severe  exertion,  or  as  if  in  such 
a  state ;  to  be  tossed  or  agitated ;  to  move  heavily ;  to 
strain ;  to  labor ;  as,  a  ship  works  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Confused  with  working  sands  and  rolling  waves.     Addison. 

6.  To  make  one's  way  slowly  and  with  difficulty ;  to 
move  or  penetrate  laboriously ;  to  proceed  with  effort ;  — 
with  a  following  preposition,  as  down,  out,  into,  up, 
through,  and  the  like ;  as,  a  scheme  works  out  by  degrees ; 
to  work  into  the  earth. 

Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds  

Proportioned  to  each  kind.  ^niton. 
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'7>  To  ferment,  as  a  liquid. 

The  working  of  beer  when  the  barm  is  put  in.      Bacon. 

8.  To  act  or  operate  on  tlie  stomach  and  bowels,  as  a 
oathartic. 

Purges  .  .  .  work  best,  that  is,  cause  the  blood  so  to  do,  ,  .  . 
in  warm  weather  or  in  a  warm  room.  Grew, 

To  work  at,  to  be  engaged  in  or  upon ;  to  be  emploj^ed 
in.  —  To  work  to  windward  (Naut.)^  to  sail  or  ply  against 
the  wind ;  to  tack  to  windward.  Mar.  Diet. 

Work  (wflrk),  V.  t.  1.  To  labor  or  operate  upon  ;  to 
give  exertion  and  effort  to ;  to  prepare  for  use,  or  to 
utilize,  by  labor. 

He  could  have  told  them  of  two  or  three  gold  mines,  and  a 
silver  mine,  and  given  the  reason  why  they  forbare  to  work 
them  at  that  time.  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 

2.  To  produce  or  form  by  labor  ;  to  bring  forth  by  ex- 
ertion or  toil ;  to  accomplish  ;  to  originate  ;  to  effect ; 
as,  to  work  wood  or  iron  into  a  form  desired,  or  into  a 
utensil ;  to  tuork  cotton  or  wool  into  cloth. 

Each  herb  he  knew,  that  works  or  good  or  ill.        Harte. 

3.  To  produce  by  slow  degrees,  or  as  if  laboriously  ; 
io  bring  gradually  into  any  state  by  action  or  motion. 
"  Sidelong  he  works  his  way."  Milton. 

So  the  pure,  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 

Of  rushinfT  torrents  and  descending  rains. 

Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs,  refines. 

Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  shines.  Addison. 

4.  To  influence  by  acting  upon  ;  to  prevail  upon ;  to 
manage ;  to  lead.  "  Work  your  royal  father  to  his 
ruin."  Philips. 

5.  To  form  with  a  needle  and  thread  or  yarn ;  espe- 
cially, to  embroider  ;  as,  to  work  muslin. 

6.  To  set  in  motion  or  action ;  to  direct  the  action  of ; 
to  keep  at  work ;  to  govern  ;  to  manage  ;  as,  to  work  a 
juachine. 

Knowledge  in  building  and  working  ships.      Arbutknot. 

Now,  Marcus,  thy  virtue  's  on  the  proof  ; 

Put  forth  thy  utmost  strength,  work  every  nerve.    Addison. 
The  :nariners  all  'gan  w07-k  the  ropes, 
Where  they  were  wont  to  do.  Coleridge. 

7.  To  cause  to  ferment,  as  liquor. 

To  work  a  passage  (Jfaut.),  to  pay  for  a  passage  by  do- 
ing work.  —  To  work  double  tides  (Naut.),  to  perform  the 
labor  of  three  days  in  two ;  —  a  phrase  which  alludes  to 
a  practice  of  working  by  the  night  tide  as  well  as  by  the 
<lay .  —  To  work  in,  to  insert,  introduce,  mingle,  or  inter- 
weave by  labor  or  skill.  —  To  work  into,  to  force,  urge,  or 
insinuate  into ;  as,  to  work  one's  self  into  favor  or  confi- 
dence. —  To  work  off,  to  remove  gradually,  as  by  labor,  or 
a  gradual  process ;  as,  beer  works  off  impurities  in  fer- 
menting. —  To  work  out.  (a)  To  effect  by  labor  and  exer- 
tion. '  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling." Phil.  ii.  12.  (b)  To  erase  ;  to  efface.  [R.] 
Tears  of  joy  for  your  returning  spilt. 
Work  out  and  expiate  our  former  guilt.  Dryden. 
ic)  To  solve,  as  a  problem,  (d)  To  exhaust,  as  a  mine,  by 
working.  —  To  work  up.  (a)  To  raise ;  to  excite ;  to  stir 
up ;  as,  to  work  up  the  passions  to  rage. 

The  sun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads, 
Works  up  more  fire  and  color  in  their  cheeks.  Addison. 
(J)  To  expend  in  any  work,  as  materials ;  as,  they  have 
worked  up  all  the  stock,  (c)  (Naut.)  To  make  over  or 
into  something  else,  as  yarns  drawn  from  old  rigging, 
made  into  spun  yarn,  foxes,  sennit,  and  the  like  ;  also,  to 
keep  constantly  at  work  upon  needless  matters,  as  a  crew 
in  order  to  punish  them.    R.  H.  Dana,  Jr. 

Work'a-ble  (wQrk'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being  worked, 
or  worth  working  ;  as,  a  workable  mine  ;  workable  clay. 

Work'a-flay  (-a-da'),  n.    See  Wohkydat. 

Work'bag'  (-bag'),  n.  A  bag  for  holding  implements 
or  materials  for  work ;  especially,  a  reticule,  or  bag  for 
holding  needlework,  and  the  like. 

Work'bas'ket  (-bas'ket),  n.  A  basket  for  holding 
materials  for  needlework,  or  the  like. 

Work'bench'  (-bSnch'),  n.  A  bench  on  which  work 
is  performed,  as  in  a  carpenter's  shop. 

Work'box'  (-boks'),  ».  A  box  for  holding  instru- 
ments or  materials  for  work. 

Work'day' (-da'),  M.  &  a.  [a?,,  weorcdxg.']  A  day  on 
■which  work  is  performed,  as  distinguished  from  Sunday, 
festivals,  etc. ;  a  working  day. 

Work'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which,  works ; 
a  laborer ;  a  performer  ;  as,  a  worker  in  brass. 

Professors  of  holiness,  but  workers  of  iniquity.      South. 

2.  (Zool.)  One  of  the  neuter,  or  sterile,  individuals  of 
the  social  ants,  bees,  and  white  ants.  The  workers  are 
generally  females  having  the  sexual  organs  imperfectly 
developed.     See  Ant,  and  White  ant,  under  White. 

Work'fel'lOW  (-fel'lo),  re.  One  engaged  in  the  same 
work  with  another ;  a  companion  in  work. 

Work'folk'  (-fok'),  71.    People  that  labor. 

Work'Jul  (-fill),  a.     Pull  of  work ;  diligent.     [iJ.] 

Work'house'  v-hous'),  n.  ;  pi.  Workhouses  (-houz'Sz). 
[AS.  weorchus.']  1.  A  house  where  any  manufacture  is 
carried  on ;  a  workshop. 

2.  A  house  in  which  idle  and  vicious  persona  are  con- 
fined to  labor. 

3.  A  house  where  the  town  poor  are  maintained  at 
public  expense,  and  provided  with  labor ;  a  poorhouse. 

Work'lng,  a.  &  n.  from  Work. 

The  word  must  cousin  be  to  the  working.     Chaucer. 

Working  beam.  See  Beam,  «.,  10. —Working  class,' the 
•class  of  people  who  are  engaged  in  manual  labor,  or  are 
dependent  upon  it  for  support ;  laborers  ;  operatives  ; 
—  chiefly  used  in  the  plural.  —  Working  day.  See  under 
Day,  n.  —  Working  drawing,  a  drawing,  as  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  a  structure,  machine,  etc.,  made  to  a  scale,  and 
intended  to  be  followed  by  the  workmen.  Working  draw- 
mgs  are  either  general  or  detail  drawings.  —  Working 
house,  a  house  where  work  is  performed  ;  a  workhouse.- 
Working  pohit  (Uac.h.),  that  part  of  a  machine  at  which 
the  effect  required  is  produced ;  the  point  where  the  use- 
ful work  is  done. 

Work'ing-day  (-da'),  a.  Tertaining  to,  or  character- 
istic of,  working  days,  or  v/orkdays ;  everyday ;  hence, 
plodding ;  hard-working. 

O,  how  full  of  briers  is  this  working-day  world.     Shak. 


Work'lng-man  (wQrk'Ing-m5n),  n.  ;pl.  Workinomen 
(-mSn).  A  laboring  man  ;  a  man  who  earns  his  daily  sup- 
port by  manual  labor. 

Work'less,  a.  1.  Without  work ;  not  laboring ;  as, 
many  people  were  still  workless. 

2.  Not  carried  out  in  practice ;  not  exemplified  in 
fact;  as,  workless  faith.     [06«.]  Sir  T.  More. 

Work'man  (wflrk'man),  n. ;  pi.  Workmen  (-men). 
[AS.  tveorcmann.']  1.  A  man  employed  in  labor,  whether 
in  tillage  or  manufactures  ;  a  worker. 

2.  Hence,  especially,  a  skillful  artificer  or  laborer. 

Work'man-llke'  (-lik'),  a.  Becoming  a  workman, 
especially  a  skillful  one  ;  skillful ;  well  performed. 

Work'man-ly,  a.  Becoming  a  skillful  workman  ; 
skillful ;  well  performed ;  workmanlike. 

Work'man-ly,  adv.  In  a  skillful  manner  ;  in  a  man- 
ner becoming  a  skillful  workman.  Shak. 

Work'man-shlp,  n.    1.  The  art  or  skill  of  a  work- 
man ;  the  execution  or  manner  of  making  anything. 
Due  reward 
For  her  praiseworthy  workmanship  to  yield.     Spenser. 
Beauty  is  nature's  brag,  and  must  be  shown  .  .  . 
Where  most  may  wonder  at  the  workmanship.      Hilton. 

2.  That  which  is  effected,  made,  or  produced  ;  manu- 
facture ;  especially,  something  made  by  manual  labor. 

Nor  any  sltilled  in  workmanship  embossed.       Spenser. 

By  how  much  Adam  exceeded  all  men  in  perfection,  by  being 
the  immediate  workmanship  of  God.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Work'mas'ter  (-mas'ter),  n.  The  performer  of  any 
work  ;  a  master  workman.     [iJ.]  Spenser. 

Work'room'  (-room'),  n.  Any  room  or  apartment 
used  especially  for  labor. 

Work'shlp,  n.     Workmanship.     [i2.] 

Work'shop'  (-shop'),  n.  A  shop  where  any  manufac- 
ture or  handiwork  is  carried  on. 

Work'ta'ble  (-ta'b'l),  n.  A  table  for  holding  work- 
ing materials  and  implements;  esp.,  a  small  table  with 
drawers  and  other  conveniences  for  needlework,  etc. 

Work'wom'an  (-wo6m'an),  n.  ;  pi.  Workwomen 
(-wTm'Sn),  n.  A  woman  who  performs  any  work ;  es- 
pecially, a  woman  skilled  in  needlework. 

Work'y-day'  (-y-da'),  ?;.  [See  Workday,  Working- 
day.  ]  A  week  day  or  working  day,  as  distinguished  from 
Sunday  or  a  holiday.  Also  used  adjectively.  [Written 
also  workiday,  and  workaday.']     lObs.  or  Colloq.'] 

Prithee,  tell  her  but  a  workyday  fortune.  Shak. 

World  (wQrld),  n.  [OE.  world,  werld,  weorld,  weoreld, 
AS.  weorold,  worold ;  akin  to  OS.  werold,  D.  wereld, 
OHG.  weralt,  worolt,  werolt,  werlt,  G.  welt,  Icel.  verold, 
Sw.  verld,  Dan.  verden  ;  properly,  the  age  of  man,  life- 
time, humanity ;  AS.  wer  a  man  +  a  word  akin  to  E. 
old  ;  cf .  AS.  yld  lifetime,  age,  ylde  men,  humanity.  Cf . 
Werewolf,  Old.]  1.  The  earth  and  the  surrounding 
heavens ;  the  creation  ;  the  system  of  created  things ; 
existent  creation  ;  the  universe. 

The  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen.  Rom.  i.  20. 

With  desire  to  know. 
What  nearer  might  concern  him,  how  this  world 
Of  heaven  and  earth  conspicuous  first  began.       Milton. 

2.  Any  planet  or  heavenly  body,  especially  when  con- 
sidered as  inhabited,  and  as  the  scene  of  interests  anal- 
ogous with  human  interests ;  as,  a  plurality  of  worlds. 
"Lord  of  the  worlds  above."  /.  Watts. 

Amongst  innumerable  stars,  that  shone 
Stars  distant,  but  nigh-hand  seemed  other  worlds.     Milton. 
There  may  be  other  worlds,  where  the  inhabitants  have  never 
violated  their  allegiance  to  their  almighty  Sovereign. 

W.  B.  Sprague. 

3.  The  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  with  their  concerns ; 
the  sum  of  human  affairs  and  interests. 

That  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe.    Milton. 

4.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  that  part  of  the  earth 
and  its  concerns  which  is  known  to  any  one,  or  contem- 
plated by  any  one ;  a  division  of  the  globe,  or  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  human  affairs  as  seen  from  a  certain  position, 
or  from  a  given  point  of  view ;  also,  state  of  existence ; 
scene  of  life  and  action;  as,  the  Old  World;  the  New 
World ;  the  religious  world  ;  the  Catholic  toorld ;  the 
upper  world  ;  the  future  world  ;  the  heathen  world. 

One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety.  Shak. 

Murmuring  that  now  they  must  be  put  to  make  war  beyond 
the  world's  end  —  for  so  they  counted  Britain.  Milton. 

5.  The  customs,  practices,  and  interests  of  men  ;  gen- 
eral affairs  of  life  ;  human  society  ;  public  affairs  and 
occupations ;  as,  a  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Happy  is  she  that  from  the  world  retires.  Waller, 

If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man  perfidious. 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance.  Addison. 

6.  Individual  experience  of,  or  concern  with,  life  ; 
course  of  Ufe ;  sum  of  the  affairs  which  affect  the  indi- 
vidual ;  as,  to  begin  the  loorld  with  no  property  ;  to  lose 
all,  and  begin  tlie  world  anew. 

7.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  the  human  race  ; 
people  in  general ;  the  public  ;  mankind. 

Since  I  do  purpose  to  marry,  I  will  think  nothing  to  any  pur- 
pose that  the  world  can  say  against  it.  Shak. 
Tell  me,  wencli,  how  will  the  world  repute  me 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  'i                   Shak. 

8.  The  earth  and  its  affairs  as  distinguished  from 
heaven ;  concerns  of  this  life  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  life  to  come  ;  the  present  existence  and  its  inter- 
ests ;  hence,  secular  affairs ;  engrossment  or  absorption 
in  the  affairs  of  this  life  ;  worldly  corruption ;  the  un- 
godly or  wicked  part  of  mankind. 

I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for  tliem  which  thou  hast  given 
me  ;  for  they  are  thine.  John  xvii.  St. 

Love  not  the  world,  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world. 
If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him. 
For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  the  lust  of  the  llcsh,  and  the  lust 
of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of 
the  world.  1  John  ii.  Ifi,  Hi. 

9.  As  an  emblem  of  immensity,  a  great  multitude  or 


quantity ;  a  large  number.  "  A  world  oi  men."  Chap 
man.    "  A  worM  of  blossoms  for  the  bee."    Bryant. 

Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company.        Shak. 
A  world  of  woes  dispatched  in  little  space.       Dryden. 

AD  ...  in  the  world,  all  that  exists ;  all  that  is  possible ; 
as,  all  the  precaution  in  the  world  would  not  save  him.  — 
A  world  to  see,  a  wonder  to  see ;  something  admirable  or 
surprising  to  see.    [Obs.] 

O,  you  are  novices  ;  'tis  a  world  to  see 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew.  Shak, 
—  For  all  the  world,  (a)  Precisely ;  exactly.  (J)  For  any 
consideration. — Seven  wonders  of  the  world.  See  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  in  Fiction.  —  To  go  to  the 
world,  to  be  married.  [Obs.]  "Thus  goes  every  one  to 
the  world  but  I  .  .  . ;  I  may  sit  in  a  corner  and  cry  heigh- 
ho  for  a  husband!"  -SAaA.  — World's  end,  the  end,  or 
most  distant  part,  of  the  world  ;  the  remotest  regions,  — 
World  without  end,  eternally  ;  forever ;  civerlastingly  ;  as 
if  in  a  state  of  existence  having  no  end. 

Throughout  all  ages,  world  without  end.    Amen.    Eph.  iii.  21. 

World'li-ness  (wfirld'li-nes),  n.  The  quality  of  being 
worldly  ;  a  predominant  passion  for  obtaining  the  good 
things  of  this  life ;  covetousness ;  addictedness  to  gain 
and  temporal  enjoyments ;  worldly-mindedness. 

World'ling  (-ITng),  n.  \_World  -f  -ling.]  A  person 
whose  soul  is  set  upon  gaining  temporal  possessions ;  one 
devoted  to  this  world  and  its  enjoyments. 

A  foutre  for  the  world  and  worldlings  base.        Shak. 

If  we  consider  the  expectations  of  futurity,  the  worldling  gives 

up  the  argument.  Rogers. 

And  worldlings  blot  the  temple's  gold.  Keble, 

Worldly,  a.  [AS.  woroldlic.]  1.  Relating  to  the 
world  ;  human ;  common ;  as,  worldly  maxims ;  worldly 
actions.     "  I  thus  neglecting  tcoj'W??/ ^nds. "  Shak. 

Many  years  it  hath  continued,  standing  by  no  other  worldly 
mean  but  that  one  only  hand  which  erected  it.  Hooker, 

2.  Pertaining  to  this  world  or  life,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  life  to  come  ;  secular ;  temporal ;  devoted  to 
this  life  and  its  enjoyments ;  bent  on  gain ;  as,  worldly 
pleasures,  affections,  honor,  lusts,  men. 

With  his  soul  fled  all  my  worldly  solace.  Shak. 

3.  Lay,  as  opposed  to  cZericaZ.     [06s.]  Chaucer, 
World'ly,  adv.   With  relation  to  this  life ;  in  a  worldly 

manner. 

Subverting  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek.  Milton. 

World'iy-mind'ed  (-mind'ed),  a.  Devoted  to  worldly 
interests  ;  mindful  of  the  affairs  of  the  present  life,  and 
forgetful  of  those  of  the  future  ;  loving  and  pursuing  this 
world's  goods,  to  the  exclusion  of  piety  and  attention  to 
spiritual  concerns.  — World'ly— mind'ed-ness,  n. 

World'-wlde'  (-wid'),  a.  Extended  throughout  the 
world  ;  as,  world-wide  fame.  Tetinyson. 

World'ly-Wise'  (-wiz'),  a.  Wise  in  regard  to  things 
of  this  world.  Bunyan. 

Worm  (wflrm),  n.  [OE.  worm,  wurm,  AS.  loyrm; 
akin  to  D.  worm,  OS.  &  G.  xcurm.,  Icel.  ormr,  Sw.  & 
Dan.  arm,  Goth,  luaurms,  L.  vermis,  Gr.  polios  a  wood 
worm.  Cf.  Vermicelli,  Vermilion,  Vermin.]  1.  A 
creeping  or  a  crawling  animal  of  any  kind  or  size,  as  a 
serpent,  caterpillar,  snail,  or  the  like.     [Archaic] 

There  can:eaviper  out  of  the  heat,  and  leapt  on  his  hand. 
When  ihe  men  of  the  country  saw  the  worm  hang  on  his  hand, 
they  said,  This  man  must  needs  be  a  murderer. 

Tyndale  (.Acts  sxviii.  3,  4). 
'Tis  slander. 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile.  Shak, 

When  Cerberus  perceived  us,  the  great  loorm. 
His  mouth  he  opened  and  displayed  his  tusks.     Longfellow. 

2.  Any  small  creeping  animal  or  reptile,  either  entirely 
without  feet,  or  with  very  short  ones,  including  a  great 
variety  of  animals ;  as,  an  ea,Ttlni'orm  ;  the  blindit'orm. 
Specifically :  (Zodl.)  (a)  Any  helminth  ;  an  entozodn. 
(6)  Any  annelid,  (c)  An  insect  larva,  (d)  pi.  Same  as 
Vermes. 

3.  An  internal  tormentor ;  something  that  gnaws  or 
afilicts  one's  mind  with  remorse. 

The  wot^i  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul  1      Shak. 

4.  A  being  debased  and  despised. 

I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man.  Ps.  xxii.  6. 

5.  Anything  spiral,  vermiculated,  or  resembling  a 
worm ;  as  :  (a)  The  thread  of  a  ccrew. 

The  threads  of  screws,  when  bigger  than  can  be  made  in  screw 
plates,  are  called  wonns,  Moxon. 

(6)  A  spiral  instrument  or  screw,  often  like  a  double 
corkscrew,  used  for  drawing  balls  from  firearms,  (c) 
(Anat.)  A  certain  muscular  b.and  in  the  tongue  of  some 
animals,  as  the  dog ;  the  lytta.  See  Lytta.  (d)  The 
condensing  tube  of  a  still,  often  curved  and  wound  to 
economize  space.  See  Uliist.  of  Still,  (e)  {Slach.)  A 
short  revolving  screw,  the  threads  of  which  drive,  or  are 
driven  by,  a  worm  wheel  by  gearing  into  its  teeth  or  cogs. 
See  Illust.  of  Worm,  gearing,  below. 

Worm  abscess  {Med.),  an  abscess  produced  by  the  irrita- 
tion resulting  from  the  lodgment  of  a  worm  in  some  part 
of  the  body.  —  Worm  fence.  See  uuder  Fence.  —  Worm  gear. 
(Mach.)  (a)  A  worm  wheel,  (b)  Worm  gearing.  —Worm 
gearing,  getiring  consisting  of  a  «orm 
and  worm  wheel  working  togetlior. 
—  Worm  grass.  {Bot.)  (a)  See  Pink- 
root,  2  ((().  (!))  The  white  stonecrop 
( St'dinn.  album)  reputed  to  have  qual- 
ities as  a  vermifuge.  Dr.  Prior.  — 
Worm  oil  (Mid.),  an  anthelmintic 
consisting  of  oil  obtained  from  the  ; 
seeds  of  Chcnopodiiim  ciiit/uhiiinti 
('(mi.— Worm  powder  (Mfd.),  i\n  nn-J 
thelmintic  powder.  —  Worm  snake. 
(Zoiil,)  See  Thunder  snake  (b),  under 
Thunder.  —  Worm  tea  (Med,),  an  an- 
thelmintic tea  or  tisane.  —  Worm 
tincture  iMed,),  a  tincture  prepared 
from  dried  earthworms,  oil  of  tartar, 
spirit  of  wine,  etc.  (Ofc.J— Worm  wheel, 
a  cogwheel  having  teeth  formed  to  fit 
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Into  the  spiral  spaces  of  a  screw  called  a  worm,  so  that 

the  wheel  may  be  turned  by,  or  may  turn,  the  worm  ;  — 

called  also  worm  gear,  and  sometimes  tangent  wheel.   See 

illusl.  of  Worm  gearing,  above. 

Worm  (wiJrm),  V.  i.    Ii7>ip.  &  p.  p.  Wosmed  (wfJrnid); 

p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  WoKJiiNS.]    To  work  slowly,  gradually, 

end  secretly. 

When  debates  and  fretting  jealousy 
Did  worm  and  work  witliin  you  more  and  more, 
Your  color  faded.  Herbert. 

Worm,  V.  i,  1.    To  effect,  remove,  drive,  draw,  or  the 

Hke,  by  slow  and  secret  means  ;  —  often  followed  hy  out. 

They  lind  themselves  wormed  out  of  all  power.      Swift. 

They  .  .  .  wormed  thiugs  out  of  me  that  I  had  no  desire  to 

tell.  Dicke-iis. 

2.  To  clean  by  means  of  a  worm ;  to  draw  a  wad  or 
cartridge  from,  as  a  firearm.     See  Wokm,  7i.  5  (6). 

3.  To  cut  the  worm,  or  lytta,  from  under  the  tongue 
of,  as  a  dog,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  a  disposition  to 
gnaw.  The  operation  was  formerly  supposed  to  guard 
against  canine  madness. 

The  men  assisted  the  laird  in  his  sporting  parties,  wormed 
his  dogs,  and  cut  the  ears  of  liis  terrier  puppies.      Sir  W.  Scott. 

4.  (Naut.)  To  wind  rope,  yarn,  or  other  material, 
spirally  round,  between  the  strands  of,  as  a  cable ;  to 
wind  with  spun  yarn,  as  a  small  rope. 

Bopes  .  .  .  are  generally  7t'ormc(?  before  they  are  served.  ToUen. 

To  worm  one's  self  into,  to  enter  into  gradually  by  arts 
and  insinuations ;  as,  to  worm  one's  self  into  favor. 

Wor'mal  (wSr'mal),  n.    (Zodl.)  See  Wokmil. 

Worm'-eat'en  (wQrm'ef'n),  a.    1.  Eaten,  or  eaten 
into,  by  a  worm  or  by  worms  ;  as,  irorm-eaten  timber. 
Concave  as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  ivorm-eaten  nut.     Shak. 

2.  Worn-out;  old;  worthless.  [iJ.]  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 
—  Worm'-eat'en-ness,  n.     [i?.]  Dr.  John  Smith. 

Wormed  (wQrmd),  o.  Penetrated  by  worms  ;  injured 
by  worms;  worm-eaten;  as,  irormed  tinaher. 

Worm'hole'  (-liol'),  n.     A  burrow  made  by  a  worm. 

Wor'ml-an  (w6r'mT-an),  a.  {Aiiat.)  Discovered  or 
described  by  Olanus  Wormiiis,  a  Danish  anatomist. 

Wormian  bones,  small  irregnlar  plates  of  bone  often  in- 
terposed in  tlie  sutures  between  the  large  cranial  bones. 

Wor'mil(-mTI),n.  [Cf.  1st  Wabble.]  1.  (Zool.)  Any 
botfly  larva  which  burrows  in  or  beneath  the  skin  of  do- 
mestic and  wild  animals,  thus  producing  sores.  They 
belong  to  various  species  of  Hypoderma  and  allied  gen- 
era. Domestic  cattle  are  often  infested  by  a  large  spe- 
cies. See  Gadfly.  Called  also  icarble,  and  worble. 
[Written  also  wormal,  uormid,  and  wornil.'] 

2.  (Fur.)  See  1st  Warble,  1  (6). 

Worm'ling  (wQrm'ling),  n.     A  little  worm. 
O  dusty  womiUng  !  dost  thou  strive  and  stand 
With  heaven's  high  monarch  ?  Sylvester. 

Worm'seed'  (-sed'),  n.  (Bot.)  Any  one  of  several 
plants,  us  Artemisia  sanionica,  and  Chenopodium  anthel- 
miniicum,  whose  seeds  have  the  property  of  expelling 
worms  from  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

Wormseed  mustard,  a  slender,  cruciferous  plant  (Erysi- 
mum cheiranthoides)  having  small  lanceolate  leaves. 

Worm'-Shaped'  (-shapf ),  a.  Shaped  like  a  worm  ; 
thick  and  almost  cylindrical,  but  variously  curved  or 
bent ;  as,  a  worm-shaped  root. 

Worm'-shell'  (-shel'),  n.  (Zool.)  Any  species  of 
Vermetus. 

Wor'mul  ( wSr'mul),  re.     (Zool. )  See  Wormil. 

Worm'WOOd  (wQrm'wo8d),  n.  [AS.  wermod,  akin  to 
OHG.  luermuota,  wcrmuota,  G.  wermuih,  wermiit ;  of  un- 
certain origin.]  1.  (Bot.)  A  composite  plant  (Artemisia 
Absinthium),  having  a  bitter  and  slightly  aromatic  taste, 
formerly  used  as  a  tonic  and  a  vermifuge,  and  to  pro- 
tect woolen  garments  from  moths.  It  gives  the  peculiar 
flavor  to  the  cordial  called  absinthe.  The  volatile  oil  is 
a  narcotic  poison.  The  term  is  often  extended  to  other 
species  of  the  same  genus. 

2.  Anything  very  bitter  or  grievous  ;  bitterness. 

Lest  there  should  be  among  you  a  root  that  beareth  gall  and 
tuoruiwood.  Dent.  xxix.  18. 

Roman  wormwood  (Bot.),  an  American  weed  (Ambrosia 
arteni  isi^e folia) ;  hogweed.  —  Tree  wormwood  (Bot.),  a 
species  of  Artemisia  (probably  Artemisia  rariabilis)  with 
woody  stems. — Wormwood  hare  (.^o5Z. ),  a  variety  of  the 
common  hare  (Lepus  timidus) ;  —  so  named  from  its  color. 

Worm'y  (-y),  a.  [Compar.  Wormier  (-i-er);  superl. 
Wormiest.]  1.  Containing  a  worm;  abounding  with 
worms.     "  IFormt/ beds. "  Shak. 

2.  Like  or  pertaining  to  a  worm  ;  earthy  ;  groveling. 

Worn  (worn),  p.  p.  of  Wear. 

Worn  land,  land  that  has  become  exhausted  by  tillage, 
or  wliich  for  any  reason  has  lost  its  fertility. 

Wor'nil  (wSr'nll),  re.    (Zool.)  See  Wormil. 

Worn'-out'  (worn'ouf),  a.  Consumed,  or  rendered 
useless,  by  wearing ;  as,  worn-out  garments. 

Wor'ral  (wSr'ral),  1  K.     (Zool.)    An  Egyptian  fork- 

Wor'rel  (w5r'rel),  )  tongued  lizard,  about  four  feet 
long  when  full  grown. 

Wor'rl-er  (wur'rl-er),  n.    One  who  worries. 

Wor'ri-ment  (-ment),  re.  [See  Worry.]  Trouble; 
snxiety ;  worry.     \_Colloq.  U.  iS.] 

Wor'ri-somo  (-stim),  a.  Inclined  to  worry  or  fret ; 
also,  causing  worry  or  annoyance. 

Wor'rlt  (-rit),  V.  t.    To  worry ;  to  annoy,   lllliierate^ 

Wor'rlt,  re.    Worry ;  anxiety.     [Illiterate] 

Wor'ry  (-r^),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Worried  (-rid) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Worrying.]  [OE.  worowen,  wirien,  to 
strangle,  AS.  wyrgan  in  awyrgan ;  akin  to  D.  worgen, 
wurgen,  to  strangle,  OHG.  lourgen,  G.  wiirgen,  Lith. 
verszti,  and  perhaps  to  E.  wring.']  1.  To  harass  by 
pursuit  and  barking ;  to  attack  repeatedly  ;  also,  to  tear 
or  mangle  with  the  teeth. 

A  hellhound  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death  ; 
That  dog  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes, 
To  worry  lambs  and  lap  their  gentle  blood.  Stiak. 

2>  To  harass  or  beset  with  importunity,  or  with  care 


and  anxiety ;  to  vex  ;  to  annoy ;  to  torment ;  to  tease ;  to 

fret ;  to  trouble  ;  to  plague.     "  A  church  worried  with 

reformation."  South. 

Let  them  rail, 

And  worry  one  another  at  their  pleasure.  Jioive. 

Worry  him  out  till  he  gives  his  consent.  Swift. 

3.  To  harass  with  labor ;  to  fatigue.     [Collog.] 

Wor'ry  (wiir'ry),  v.  i.  To  feel  or  express  undue  care 
and  anxiety ;  to  manifest  disquietude  or  pain  ;  to  be  fret- 
ful ;  to  chafe  ;  as,  the  cliild  worries ;  the  horse  worries. 

Wor'ry,  n.  ;  pi.  Worries  (-rlz).  A  state  of  undue 
solicitude  ;  a  state  of  disturbance  from  care  and  anxiety  ; 
vexation ;  anxiety ;  fret ;  as,  to  be  in  a  xcorry.  "  The 
whir  and  worry  of  spindle  and  of  loom."      Longfellow. 

Wor'ry-ing-ly,  adv.    In  a  worrying  manner. 

Worse  (wQrs),  a.,  compar.  of  Bad.  [OE.  werse, 
worse,  wurse,  AS.  wiersa,  Ji'yrsa,  a  comparative  witli  no 
corresponding  positive  ;  akin  to  OS.  wiisa,  OFries.  icir- 
ra,  OHG.  wirsiro,  Icel.  rerri,  S\v.  v'drre,  Dan.  vasrre, 
Goth,  tcalrsiza,  and  probably  to  OHG.  tverran  to  bring 
into  confusion,  E.  war,  and  L.  verrere  to  sweep,  sweep 
along.  As  bad  has  no  comparative  and  superlative,  worse 
and  worst  are  used  in  lieu  of  them,  although  etymologic- 
ally  they  have  no  relation  to  bad.]  Bad,  ill,  evil,  or 
corrupt,  in  a  greater  degree  ;  more  bad  or  evil ;  less  good; 
specifically,  in  poorer  liealth  ;  more  sick ;  —  used  both  in 
a  physical  and  moral  sense. 

Or  worse,  if  men  it-orse  can  devise.  Chancer. 

[She]  was  nothing  bettered,  but  rather  grew  worse.    Mark  v.  26. 
Evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  itoi-se.    2  7'ini.iii.  13. 

There  are  men  who  seem  to  believe  they  are  not  bad  wliile 

another  can  be  found  worse.  Hauibler. 

"But  I  love  him."    "Love  him?   Worse  e.ni  worse."    Gay. 

Worse,  n.  1.  Loss  ;  disadvantage ;  defeat.  "  Judah 
was  put  to  the  worse  before  Israel."  Kings  xiv.  12. 

2.  That  which  is  worse  ;  sometliing  less  good ;  as,  think 
not  the  worse  of  him  for  his  enterprise. 

Worse,  adv.     [AS.  ti'ie7-s,  wyrs  ;  akin  to  OS.  &  OHG. 
wirs,  Icel.  verr,  Goth,  walrs  ;  a  comparative  adverb  witli 
no  corresponding  positive.     See  Worse,  a.]    In  a  worse 
degree ;  in  a  manner  more  evil  or  bad. 
Nov  will  we  deal  worse  with  thee  than  with  them.   Gen.  xix.  9. 

Worse,  V.  t.  [OE.  xi'ursien,  AS.  wyrsian  to  become 
worse.]  To  make  worse  ;  to  put  to  disadvantage;  to 
discomfit ;  to  worst.     See  Worst,  v. 

Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet. 

May  serve  to  better  us  and  worse  our  foes.         MiUon. 

Wors'en  (wfirs"n),  v.  t.  1.  To  make  worse ;  to  dete- 
riorate ;  to  impair. 

It  is  apparent  that,  in  the  particular  point  of  which  we  have 
been  conversing,  their  condition  is  greatly  worsened.      Southey. 

2.  To  get  the  better  of ;  to  worst.     [E.] 

Wors'en,  v.  i.   To  grow  or  become  worse.  De  Quincey. 

Indifferent  health,  which  seemed  rather  to  worsen  than  im- 
prove. Cartyle. 

Wors'er  (wfirs'Sr),  a.    Worse.     [E.] 

Thou  dost  deserve  a  worser  end.         Beau.  Sc  Fl. 
From  worser  thoughts  which  make  me  do  amiss.    Banyan. 
A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and,  worser  far 
Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war.  Dryden. 

5^°°  This  old  and  redundant  form  of  the  comparative 
occurs  occasionally  in  the  best  authors,  although  com- 
monly accounted  a  vulgarism.  It  has,  at  least,  the  anal- 
ogy of  lesser  to  sanction  its  use.  See  Lesser.  "  The  ex- 
perience of  man's  xvorser  nature,  which  intercourse  with 
ill-chosen  associates,  by  choice  or  circumstance,  pecul- 
iarly teaches."  Hallam. 

Wor'shlp  (wflr'shTp),  re.   [OE.  worschipe,  wurSscipe, 
AS.   weorSscipe ;    weorS  worth   -f-  -scipe  -ship.      See 
Worth,  a.,  and  -ship.]    1.  Excellence  of  character;  dig- 
nity; worth;  worthiness.     [Obs.]  Shak. 
A  man  of  worshiyj  and  honour.             Chaucer. 
Elfin,  born  of  noble  state. 
And  muckle  worship  in  his  native  land.          Spejiser. 

2.  Honor  ;  respect ;  civil  deference.     [Obs.] 

Of  which  great  worth  and  ivorshij)  may  be  won     Spenser. 

Then  ehalt  thou  have  worship  in  the  presence  of  them  that 

sit  at  meat  with  thee.  Luke  xiv.  10. 

3.  Hence,  a  title  of  honor,  used  in  addresses  to  cer- 
tain magistrates  and  others  of  rank  or  station. 

My  father  desires  your  worships'  company.        Shale. 

4.  The  act  of  paying  divine  honors  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  religious  reverence  and  homage ;  adoration,  or 
acts  of  reverence,  paid  to  God,  or  a  being  viewed  as  God. 
"  God  with  idols  in  their  worship  jouied."  3IiUon. 

The  worship  of  God  is  an  eminent  part  of  religion,  and 
prayer  is  a  chief  part  of  religious  worship.  2'illoison. 

5.  Obsequious  or  submissive  respect ;  extravagant  ad- 
miration ;  adoration. 

'T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair. 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship.  Shak. 

6.  An  object  of  worship. 

In  attitude  and  aspect  formed  to  be 
At  once  the  artist's  worship  and  despair.  Longfellow. 
SevU  worship.  Fire   worship.  Hero  worship,  etc.      See 
under  Devil,  Fire,  Hero,  etc. 

Wor'ship,  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Worshiped  (-shipt) 
or  Worshipped  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Worshiping  or  Woe- 
shipping.]  1.  To  respect ;  to  honor  ;  to  treat  with  civil 
reverence.     [Obsoles.]  Chaucer. 

Our  grave  . .  .  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth. 
Not  worshiped  with  a  waxen  epitaph.  Shak. 

This  holy  imoge  that  is  man  God  worshipeth.       Foxe. 

2.  To  pay  divine  honors  to  ;  to  reverence  with  supreme 
respect  and  veneration  ;  to  perform  religious  exercises 
in  honor  of ;  to  adore  ;  to  venerate. 

But  God  is  to  be  worshiped.  Shak. 

When  all  our  fathers  worshiped  stocks  and  stones.    Milton. 

3.  To  honor  with  extravagant  love  and  extreme  sub- 
mission, as  a  lover ;  to  adore  ;  to  idolize. 

With  bended  knees  I  daily  worship  her.  Carew. 

Syn.  —  To  adore;  revere;  reverecce  ;  bow  to;  honor. 


Wor'shlp  (wQ/'shTp),  V.  i.  To  perform  acts  of  homage 
or  adoration  ;  esp. ,  to  perform  religious  service. 

Our  fathers  iroishiped  in  this  mountain  ;  and  ye  say  that  in 
Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to  worship.  John  iv.  P" 

Was  it  for  this  I  have  loved  .  .  .  and  worshiped  in  silence  ? 

LongJ'ellow. 

Wor'Ship-a-bU'i-ty  (-a-bil'i-ty),  re.  The  quality  of 
being  wortliy  to  be  worshiped,     [ij.]  Coleridge. 

Wor'ship-a-ble  (wQr'shTp-a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of  being 
worshiped  ;  wortliy  of  worship.     [JJ.]  Carlyle. 

Wor'ship-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  worships ;  one  wlio  pays 
divine  honors  to  any  being  or  thing;  one  who  adores. 
[Written  also  ivorslnpper.] 

Wor'Ship-ful  (-ful),  a.    Entitled  to  worship,  rever- 
ence, or  high  respect ;  claiming  respect ;  worthy  of  hon- 
or :  —  often  used  as  a  term  of  respect,  sometimes  iron- 
ically.    "  This  is  M)ora/itp/M?  society."  Shak. 
[She  is]  so'  dear  and  worshipful.             Chaucer. 

— Wor'ship-ful-ly,  adv.  —  Wor'ship-lul-ness,  re. 

Worst  (vvQrst),  a.,  superl.  of  Bad.    [OE.  wersi,  irorste, 

wurste,  AS.  wyrst,  wierst,  wierrest.    See  Worse,  a.]   Bad, 

evil,  or  pernicious,  in  the  highest  degree,  whether  in  a 

physical  or  moral  sense.    See  Worse.     "  Heard  so  oft 

in  worst  extremes."  Milton. 

I  have  a  wife,  the  worst  that  may  be.         Chaucer. 

If  thou  liadst  not  been  born  the  loorst  of  men, 

Thou  hadst  been  a  knave  and  flatterer.  Shak. 

Worst,  re.    That  which  is  most  bad  or  evil ;  the  most  se- 
vere, pernicious,  calamitous,  or  wicked  state  or  degree. 
The  worst  is  not 
So  long  as  we  can  &fxy.  This  is  the  worst.         Shah. 
He  is  always  sure  of  finding  diversion  when  the  worst  comes 
to  the  worst.  Addison. 

Worst.  'J.  t.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Worsted  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
WoRSTiNtr.j     [See  Worse,  v.  t.  &  a.]     To  gain  advantage 
over,  in  contest  or  competition  ;  to  get  the  better  of ;  to 
defeat ;  to  overthrow  ;  to  discomfit. 
The  .  .  .  Philistines  were  worsted  by  the  captivated  ark.  South. 

Worst,  V.  i.  To  grow  worse  ;  to  deteriorate.  [B.] 
"  Every  face  .   .  .  worsting."  Jane  Austen. 

Worst'ed  (wust'ed  or  wur'stSd ;  277),  n.  [From 
Wor.'iled,  now  spelled  Worstead,  a  town  in  Norfolk, 
England  ;  for  Worthsteud.     See  Worth,  n.,  and  Stead.] 

1.  Well-twisted  yarn  snun  of  long-staple  wool  which 
has  been  combed  to  lay  the  fibers  parallel,  used  for  car- 
pets, cloth,  hosiery,  gloves,  and  the  like. 

2.  Fine  and  soft  woolen  yarn,  untwisted  or  lightly 
twisted,  used  in  kbitting  and  embroidery. 

Wort  (wilrt),  re.  [OE.  wort,  iDurt,  AS.  wyrt  herb, 
root ;  akin  to  OS.  wurt,  G.  trurz,  Icel.  ju7-t,  urt,  Dan. 
urt,  Sw.  iirl,  Goth,  wauris  a  root,  L.  radix,  Gr.  pi'fa  a 
root,  pabapuoi  a  branch,  young  shoot,  pdSi^  a  branch, 
and  E.  rool,  n.  Cf.  Licorice,  Orchard,  Radish,  Root, 
)!.,  Whortleberry,  Wort  an  infusion  of  malt.]  1.  (Bot.) 
A  plant  of  any  kind. 

^^^  This  word  is  now  chiefly  used  in  combination,  as 
in  colett'ort,  &swort,  St.  John's-wort,  woundwort,  etc. 

2.  pi.  Cabbages. 

Wort  (wQrt),  re.  [OE.  worte,  wurte,  AS.  wyrte  ;  akin 
to  OD.  wort,  G.  iciirze,  hxerieiirze,  Icel.  virtr,  Sw.  vort. 
See  Wort  an  herb.]  An  infusion  of  malt  which  is  unfer- 
mented,  or  is  in  the  act  of  fermentation ;  the  sweet  infu- 
sion of  malt,  which  ferments  and  forms  beer ;  hence,  any 
similar  liquid  in  a  state  of  incipient  fermentation. 

18^°'  Wort  consists  essentially  of  a  dilute  solution  of 
sugar,  which  by  fermentation  produces  alcohol  and  car- 
bon dioxide. 

Worth  (wQrth),  v.  i.  [OE.  worthen,  wurpen,  to  be- 
come, AS.  ireorSan  ;  akin  to  OS.  werSan,  D.  worden, 
G.  werden,  OHG.  werdan,  Icel.  verSa,  Sw.  varda,  Goth. 
walrpan,  L.  vertere  to  turn,  Skr.  rrt,  v.  i.,  to  turn,  to 
^roU,  to  become.  V143.  Cf.  Verse,  -ward.  Weird.} 
To  be  ;  to  become  ;  to  betide ;  —  now  used  only  in  the 
phrases,  woe  worth  the  day,  woe  worth  the  man,  etc.,  in 
which  the  verb  is  in  the  imperative,  and  the  nouns  day, 
man,  etc.,  are  in  the  dative.  Woe  be  to  the  day,  woe  be 
to  the  man,  etc.,  are  equivalent  phrases. 

I  counsel  ...  to  let  the  cat  wortke.     Piers  Plowman. 

He  worth  upon  [got  upon]  his  steed  gray.         Chaucer, 

Worth,   a.      [OE.   worth,  xcurp,  AS.   weortS,  wurS  ; 

akin  to  OFries.  werth,  OS.  icerS,  D.  waard,  OHG.  iperd, 

G.  wert,  werth,  Icel.  verSr,  Sw.  r'drd,  Dan.  vserd,  Goth. 

wairps,  and  perhaps  to  E.  ^oary.     Cf.  Stalwart,  Ware 

an  article  of  merchandise.  Worship.]     1.  Valuable  ;  of 

worth;  worthy;  estimable;  also,  worth  while.     [Obs.] 

It  was  not  worth  to  make  it  wise.  Chaucer. 

2.  Equal  in  value  to ;  furnishing  an  equivalent  for ; 
proper  to  be  exchanged  for. 

A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats.  Shcth, 

All  our  doings  without  charity  are  nothing  worth. 

Bk,  of  Com.  Prayer. 

If  your  arguments  produce  no  convicticn,  they  are  worth 

nothing  to  me.  Beaitie. 

3.  Deserving  of ;  —  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  but  chiefly 
in  a  good  sense. 

To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell.        Milton. 
This  is  life  indeed,  life  worth  preserving.       Addison. 

4.  Having  possessions  equal  to  j  having  wealth  or  es- 
tate to  the  value  of. 

At  Geneva  are  merchants  reckoned  wortli  twenty  hundred 
crowns.  Addison^ 

Worth  while,  or  Worth  the  while.    See  imder  While,  re. 

Worth,  r..  [OE.  worth,  wurp,  AS.  weorS,  wurS  ; 
weorS,  wurS,  adj.  See  Worth,  a.]  1.  That  quality  of 
a  thing  which  renders  it  valuable  or  useful ;  sum  of  val- 
uable qualities  which  render  anything  useful  and  sought ; 
value  ;  hence,  often,  value  as  expressed  in  a  standard,  as 
money  ;  equivalent  in  exchange ;  price. 

What  '8  worth  in  anything 
But  so  much  money  as  't  will  bring  ?  Eudibras» 

2.  Value  in  respect  of  moral  or  personal  qualities; 


ale,   senate,   c&ie,   &m,   arm,   ask,   final,   ^U ;    eve.   event,   end,   fern,   recent ;    ice,   idea,   ill ;    old,    dbey,   drb,   5dd ; 
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excellence  ;  virtue  ;  eminence  ;  desert ;  merit ;  useful- 
ness; as,  a  man  or  magistrate  of  great  worth. 
X  know  tlie  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation.  Shak. 

As  none  but  she,  who  in  that  court  did  dwell, 
Could  know  such  worth,  or  worth  describe  so  well.    Waller. 
To  think  how  modest  worth  neglected  lies.     Shenstone. 
Syn.  —  Desert;  merit;  excellence;  price;  rate. 
Worth'lul  (wflrth'ful),  a.     Full  of  worth;  worthy; 
deserving.     \_Obs.']  Marston. 

Wor'thi-lV  (wQr'thi-ly),  adv.  In  a  worthy  manner ; 
excellently  ;  deservedly  ;  according  to  merit ;  justly ; 
suitably;  becomingly. 

You  worthily  succeed  not  only  to  the  honors  of  your  ances- 
tors, but  also  to  their  virtues.  Dryden. 
Some  may  very  worthily  deserve  to  be  hated.         South. 
Wor'thl-ness,  n.    The  quality  or  state  of  being  wor- 
thy ;  desert ;  merit ;  excellence  ;  dignity ;  virtue ;  worth. 
"Who  is  sure  he  hath  a  soul,  unless 
It  see,  and  judge,  and  follow  worthiness  ?       Donne. 
She  is  not  worthy  to  be  loved  that  hath  not  some  feeling  of 
her  own  worthiness.                                                  Sir  P.  Sidney. 
The  prayers  which  our  Savior  made  were  for  his  own  luorfhi- 
ness  accepted.  Hooker. 

Worth'Iess  (wQrth'les),  n.  [AS.  weor&le&s.J  Destitute 
of  worth ;  having  no  value,  virtue,  excellence,  dignity, 
or  the  like  ;  undeserving ;  valueless ;  useless ;  vile ;  mean ; 
as,  a  worthless  garment ;  a  worthless  ship ;  a  worthless 
.man  or  woman ;  a  worthless  magistrate. 

'T  is  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose.         Byron. 

—  Worth'less-ly,  adv.  —  Wortli'less-ness,  n. 

Wor'thy  (wQr'tiiy),  a.  \_Compar.  Wohthier  (-ttiT-er) ; 
superl.  Worthiest.]  [OE.  worthi,  wurpi,  from  worth, 
wurp,  n. ;  cf.  Icel.  verSugr,  D.  waardig,  G.  leurdig,  OHG. 
wirdig.  See  Worth,  ji.]  1.  Having  worth  or  excel- 
lence ;  possessing  merit ;  valuable  ;  deserving  ;  estima- 
ble ;  excellent ;  virtuous. 

Full  worthy  was  he  in  his  lordea  war.        Chaucer, 

These  banished  men  that  I  have  kept  withal 

Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities.  Shak. 

Happier  thou  mayst  be,  ivorthier  canst  not  be.     Milton. 

This  worthy  mind  should  worthy  things  embrace.  Sir  J.  Davies. 

2.  Having  suitable,  adapted,  or  equivalent  qualities 
or  vajue  ;  —  usually  with  of  before  the  thing  compared 
or  the  object ;  more  rarely,  with  a  following  infinitive 
instead  of  of,  or  with  that ;  as,  worthy  of,  equal  in  ex- 
cellence, value,  or  dignity  to  ;  entitled  to ;  meriting ;  — 
usually  in  a  good  sense,  but  sometimes  in  a  bad  one. 

No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  sway.        Shak. 
The  merciless  Macdonwald, 
Worthy  to  be  a  rebel.  Shak. 

Whose  shoes  I  am  not  ivorthy  to  bear.     Ifati.  iii.  11. 
And  thou  art  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  not  know 
More  happiness.  Hilton. 

The  lodging  is  well  worthy  of  the  guest.       Dryden. 
3'  Of  high  station  ;  of  high  social  position.     [_Obs.'\ 

Worthy  women  of  the  town.  Chaucer. 

Worthiest  of  blood  (.Eng.  Law  of  Descent),  most  worthy 

of  those  of  the  same  blood  to  succeed  or  inherit ;  —  applied 

to  males,  and  expressive  of  the  preference  given  them 

over  females.  Burrill. 

Wor'thy,  n.  ;  pi.  Worthies  (-thiz).  A  man  of  emi- 
nent worth  or  value ;  one  distinguished  for  useful  and 
estimable  qualities  ;  a  person  of  conspicuous  desert ;  — 
much  used  in  the  plural ;  as,  the  loorthies  of  the  church  ; 
political  worthies  ;  military  worthies. 

The  blood  of  ancient  worthies  in  his  veins.       Cowper. 

Wor'thy,  v.  t.  To  render  worthy;  to  exalt  into  a 
hero.     \_Obs.']  Shak. 

Wost  (wost  or  wost),  2d!  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Wit,  to 
know.     [Obs.']  Spenser. 

Wot  (wot),  1st  &  3d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Wit,  to  know. 
See  the  Note  under  Wit,  v.    [06s.] 

Brethren,  I  wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it.    Acts  iii.  17. 

Wot'est  (-est),  Wot'test,  2d  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Wit,  to 
know.     [06s.] 

Wot'eth  (-Sth),Wot'teth, Simpers,  sing. pres.  of  Wit, 
to  know.  [OSs.]  "  He  twortett  neither  what  he  babbleth, 
nor  what  he  meanetli. "  Tyndale. 

Woul  (woul),  V.  i.    To  howl.     [OJs.]  Wycbf. 

Would  (wood),  imp.  of  Will.  [OE.  &  AS.  wolde. 
See  Will,  v.  t.']  Commonly  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb, 
either  in  the  past  tense  or  in  the  conditional  or  optative 
present.     See  2d  &  3d  Will. 

I!I^="  Wgnld  was  formerly  used  also  as  the  past  par- 
ticiple of  Will. 

Bight  as  our  Lord  hath  would.  Chaucer. 

Would  (woold),  re.    See  2d  Weld. 

Would'-be'  (wood'be'),  a.  Desiring  or  professing 
to  be ;  vainly  pretending  to  be ;  as,  a  would-be  poet. 

Would'ing,  n.  Emotion  of  desire ;  inclination  ;  vel- 
'e'ty-     [Ci.s.]  Hammond. 

Would'lng-ness,  ».     Willingness;  desire.     \_Obs.^ 

Woulte'  bot'tle  (woolf  bSft'l).    {Chem.)  A  kind  of 
wash  bottle  with  two  or  three  necks ;  — 
so  called  after  the  inventor,  Peter  Woulfe, 
an  English  chemist. 

Wound  (wound),  imp.  &  p.  p. 
of  Wind  to  twist,  and  Wind  to 
sound  by  blowing. 

Wound    (woond  or  wound  ; 
277),  n.     [OE.  tcounde,  wunde, 
AS.    wund;    akin   to   OFries. 
wunde,   OS.   wunda,   D.   wonde,  ''' 
OHG.   wunta,    Q.    lounde,    loel. 
und,  and  to  AS.,  OS.,  &  G.  wund    Generating  Fluhk  with 
sore,    wounded,    OHG.    wunt,     S°  ,'i''VI ';.'',■'"'/ ''>'''' 
Goth,   wunds,  knd  perhaps  also     WoulJe  Bottles.Ca  a). 
to  Goth,  winnan  to  suffer,  E.  win.   V140.   Ct.  Zounds.] 

1.  A  hurt  or  injury  caused  by  violence  ;  specifically,  a 


breach  of  the  skin  and  flesh  of  an  animal,  or  in  the 
substance  of  any  creature  or  living  thing  ;  a  cut,  stab, 
rent,  or  the  like.  Chaucer. 

Showers  of  blood 
Rained  from  the  ivounds  of  slaughtered  Englishmen.   Shak. 
^  2.  Fig.  :  An  injury,  hurt,  damage,  detriment,  or  the 
like,  to  feeling,  faculty,  reputation,  etc. 

3.  ( Criminal  Law)  An  injury  to  the  person  by  which 
the  skin  is  divided,  or  its  continuity  broken ;  a  lesion  of 
the  body,  involving  some  solution  of  continuity. 

m^^  Walker  condemns  the  pronunciation  woond  as  a 
"  capricious  novelty."  It  is  certainly  opposed  to  an  im- 
portant principle  of  our  language,  namely,  that  the  Old 
English  long  sound  written  ou,  and  pronounced  like 
French  oti  or  modern  Enirlish  oo,  has  regularly  changed, 
when  accented,  into  tlie  diphthongal  sound  usually  writ- 
ten with  the  same  letters  ou  in  modern  English,  as  in 
ground,  hound,  round,  sound.  The  use  of  ou  in  Old  Eng- 
lish to  represent  the  sound  of  modern  English  oo  was 
borrowed  from  the  French,  and  replaced  the  older  and 
Anglo-Saxon  spelling  with  u.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  word  was  taken  from  the  Frencli  or  not,  pro- 
vided it  is  old  enough  in  Englisli  to  have  suffered  this 
cliange  to  what  is  now  the  common  sound  of  ou  ;  but 
words  taken  from  the  French  at  a  later  time,  or  influ- 
enced by  French,  may  have  the  French  sound. 
Wound  gall  (ZooL),  an  elongated  swollen  or  tuberous 
gall  on  the  branches  of  the  grapevine,  caused 
by  a  small  reddish  brown  weevil  {Ampeloglyp- 
ter  sesostris)  whose  larvae  inhabit  the  galls. 

Wound  (woond  or  wound),  v.  t. 
[imp.  &  p.  p.  Wounded;  p.  pr.  & 
S*>  ^*'  "•  Wounding.]  [AS.  wmidian, 
ij/g  V140.  See  Wound,  k.]  1.  To  hurt 
I  by  violence ;  to  produce  a  breach,  or 
^  separation  of  parts,  in,  as  by  a  cut,  stab, 
^    blow,  or  the  like. 

The  archers  hit  him  ;  and  he  was  sore 

wounded  of  the  archers.        1  Sam.  xxxi.  3. 

w       A  r.  ^^   c       2.  To  hurt  the  feelings  of ;  to  pain 

th?  G?rpTvinl  f  "ft   '^y  disrespect,  ingratitude,  or  the  like ; 

Side  View  of  Adult    to  cause  injury  to. 

Weevil      (Ampelo-        When  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren, 
glypter  sesostris).        and  rooiind  their  weak  conscience,  ye  sin 
against  Christ.  1  Cor.  viii.  12. 

Wound'a-ble  (woond'a-b'l  or  wound'-),  a.  Capable 
of  being  wounded ;  vulnerable.     [iS.]  Fuller. 

Wound'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  which,  wounds. 
Wound'1-ly  (v/ound'i-iy),  aSv.     In  a  woundy  man- 
ner; excessively;  woundy.     [Ofo.] 

Wound'less  (woond'lgs  or  wound'-),  a.     Free  from 
wound  or  hurt ;  exempt  from  being  wounded  ;  invulner- 
able. "Knights  whose  woimdtes  armor  rusts."  Spenser. 
[Slander]  may  miss  our  name. 
And  hit  the  ivoundless  oir.  Shak. 

Wound'wort'  (-wfirf),  n.  (Bot.)  Any  one  of  certain 
plants  whose  soft,  downy  leaves  have  been  used  for 
dressing  wounds,  as  the  kidney  vetch,  and  several  spe- 
cies of  the  labiate  genus  Stachys. 

Wound'y  (wcuud'y),  a.     Excessive.     [OJi.] 
Such  a  world  of  holidays,  that  *t  is  a  woundy  hindrance  to  a 
poor  man  that  lives  by  his  labor.  D Estrange. 

Wound'y,  ad^.    Excessively ;  extremely.     [Obs.'\ 

I  am  woundy  cold.  Ford. 

Wou'ra-li  (woo'ra-lT),  re.     Same  as  Curaee. 
Wou'-WOU'  (wou'wou'),  n.     [So  called  from  its  cry.] 
{Zo'ol. )  The  agile,  or  silvery,  gibbon ;  —  called  also  camp- 
er.   See  Gibbon.     [Written  also  wow-wou).^ 
Wove  (wov),  imp.  &  rare  p.  p.  of  Weave. 
Wov'en  (-'D),p.  p.  of  Weave. 

Woven  paper,  or  Wove  paper,  writing  paper  having  an 
even,  uniform  surface,  without  watermarks. 
Wowe  (wou),  V.  t.  &  i.    To  woo.     [06s.]       Chaucer. 
Wowf  (wouf),  a.     Disordered  or  unsettled  in  intel- 
lect ;  deranged.     IScot.J  Sir  W.  Scott. 
Wowke  (wouk),  n.    Week.     [06s.]  Chaxicer. 
Wow'-wow'  (wou'wou'),  n.    {Zo'ol.)  See  Wou-wou. 
Wos  (woks),  o6s.  imp.  of  Wax.  Goiver. 
Wox'en  (-'n),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Wax.                    Chaucer. 
Wrack  (rSk),  n.    A  thin,  flying  cloud ;  a  rack. 
Wrack,  v.  t.    To  rack  ;  to  torment.     [iJ.] 
Wrack,™.  [OE.  wmi- wreck.  See  Wreck.]  1.  Wreck; 
ruin ;  destruction.    [06s.]    Chaucer.    "  A  world  devote 
to  universal  wrack."    3filton. 

2.  Any  marine  vegetation  cast  up  on  the  shore,  espe- 
cially plants  of  the  genera  Fucus,  Laminaria,  and  Zos- 
tera,  which  are  most  abundant  on  northern  shores. 

3.  (Bot.)  Coarse  seaweed  of  any  kind. 
Wrack  grass,  or  Grass  wrack  {Bot.),  eelgrass. 
Wrack,  v.  t.    To  wreck.     [06s.]  Dryden. 
Wrack'ful  (-tul),  «.     Ruinous;  destructive.     [06s.] 
Wraln'-bOlt'  (ran'bolf),  n.     Same  as  Wringbolt. 
Wraith   (rath),  n.      [Scot,  wraith,  warth;  probably 

originally,  a  guardian  .angel,  from  Icel.  vorSr  a  warden, 
guardian,  akin  to  E.  ward.  See  Ward  a  guard.]  1.  An 
apparition  of  a  person  in  his  exact  likeness,  seen  before 
death,  or  a  little  after  ;  hence,  an  apparition ;  a  specter  ; 
a  vision  ;  an  unreal  image.     [Scot.'\ 

She  was  uncertain  if  it  were  the  gypsy  or  her  loraith. 

Sir  W.  Scott. 

O,  hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame.  Tennyson. 

2.  Sometimes,  improperly,  a  spirit  thought  to  preside 

over  the  waters ;  —  called  also  leader  wraith.  M.  G.  Lewis. 

Wran'gle  (rSn'g'l),  v.  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wrangled 

(-g'ld) ;   p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wrangling  (-glTng).]     [OE. 

wravglen  to  wrestle.   See  Wrong,  Wring.]    1.  To  argue ; 

to  debate  ;  to  dispute.     [06s.] 

2.  To  dispute  angrily  ;  to  quarrel  peevishly  and  noisi- 
ly; to  brawl;  to  altercate.  "In  spite  of  occasional 
wranglings."  Macaulay. 

For  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should  wrangle.       Sliitk. 
He  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  wrangle  on  indifferent  nointa. 

Addison. 

Wran'gle,  v.  t.    Xo  involve  in  a  quarrel  or  dispute  ; 

to  embroil,     [if.]  Bp.  Sanderson. 


Wran'gle  (rSn'g'l),  n.  An  angry  dispute ;  a  noisj 
quarrel ;  a  squabble  ;  an  altercation. 

Syn.  —  Altercation ;  bickering;  brawl;  jar;  jangle i 
contest ;  controversy.    See  Altercation. 

Wran'gler  (-gler),  n.  1.  An  angry  disputant;  one 
who  disputes  with  heat  or  peevishness.  "Noisy  ail& 
contentious  wrare^/ers. "  /.  Watts. 

2.  One  of  those  who  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  honors 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England.  They  are 
called,  according  to  their  rank,  senior  wrangler,  second 
torangler,  third  wrangler,  etc.    Cf.  Optime. 

Wran'gler-ship,  n.  The  honor  or  position  of  being  a 
wrangler  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 

Wran'gle-some  (-sum),  a.  Contentious;  quarrel- 
some.    [Prov.  Eng.2  Ualliwell. 

Wran'nook  (ran'nuk),  1  n.        {Zool.)    The    common 

Wran'ny  (rSn'ny),         )      wren.     [Frov.  Eng.'\ 

Wrap  (rap),  V.  t.    [A  corrupt  spelling  of  rap.']    To 

snatch  up  ;  to  transport ;  —  chiefly  used  in  the  p.  p.  wrapt. 

Lo  !  where  the  stripling,  wrapt  in  wonder,  roves.    Seattle. 

Wrap,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wrapped  (rSpt)  or 
Wrapt  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wrapping.]  [OE.  wrappen, 
probably  akin  to  E.  icarp.  V144-  Cf.  Wabp.]  1.  To 
wind  or  fold  together  ;  to  arrange  in  folds. 

Then  cometh  Simon  Peter,  .  .  .  and  seeth  .  .  .  the  napkin 

that  was  about  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but 

wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself.  John  xx.  6,  7. 

Like  one  that  luraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.    Bryant. 

2.  To  cover  by  winding  or  folding ;  to  envelop  com- 
pletely ;  to  involve  ;  to  infold  ;  —  often  with  up. 

I  .  .  .  wrapt  in  mist 
Of  midnight  vapor,  glide  obscure.  Milton. 

3.  To  conceal  by  enveloping  or  infolding ;  to  hide ; 
hence,  to  involve,  as  an  effect  or  consequence ;  to  be 
followed  by. 

Wise  poets  that  wrap  truth  in  tales.  Carew. 

To  he  wrapped  up  in,  to  be  wholly  engrossed  in ;  to  be 
entirely  dependent  on  ;  to  be  covered  with. 

Leontine's  young  wife,  in  whom  all  his  happiness  was  wrapped 
up,  died  in  a  few  days  afterthe  death  of  her  daughter.  Addison. 

Things  reflected  on  in  gross  and  transiently,  .  .  .  are  thought 
to  he  wrapped  up  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  Locke. 

Wrap,  n.  A  wrapper  ;  —  often  used  in  the  plural  for 
blankets,  furs,  shawls,  etc.,  used  in  riding  or  traveling. 

Wrap'page  (-paj  ;  48),  n.     1.  The  act  of  wrapping. 

2.  That  which  wraps  ;  envelope  ;  covering. 

Wrap'per  (-per),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
wraps. 

2.  That  in  which  anything  is  wrapped,  or  incl'osed ; 
envelope ;  covering. 

3.  Specifically,  a  loose  outer  garment ;  an  article  of 
dress  intended  to  be  wrapped  round  the  person ;  as,  a 
morning  wrapper  ;  a  gentleman's  wrapper. 

Wrap'ras'cal  (-ras'kal),  n.  A  kind  of  coarse  upper 
coat,  or  overcoat,  formerly  worn. 

Wrasse  (ras),  re.  [W.  gwrachen.']  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one 
of  numerous  edible,  marine,  spiny-finned  fishes  of  the 
genus  Labrus,  of  which  several  species  are  found  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe. 
Many  of  the  species  are  bright-colored. 


Three-spotted  Wrasse  (Labrus  trimacidatus'). 

dty^  Among  the  European  species  are  the  ballan  wrasse 
(Zabrus  macidatus),  the  streaked  wrasse  (L.  lineatus),  the 
red  wrasse  (X.  mixtus),  the  comber  wrasse  (Z.  comber),  tile 
blue-striped,  or  cook,  wrasse  (see  Peacock  fish,  under  Pea- 
cock), the  rainbow  \vrasse  (L.  vulgaris),  and  the  seawife. 
Wras'tle  (ras"l),  v.  i.  [OE.  torastlen.  See  Wrestle.] 
To  wrestle.     [06s.  or  Prov.  Eng.  &  Colloq.  U.  <S.] 

Who  wrastleth  best  naked,  with  oil  enoint.    Chaucer. 
Wrath  (riith ;  277),  n.     [O'E.wrathe,  wrappe,  tcrethe, 
wrxSSe,  AS.  wrmSSo,  fr.  loraS  wroth ;   akin  to  Icel. 
reiSi  wrath.     See  Wroth,  o.]     1.  Violent  anger  ;  vehe- 
ment exasperation  ;  indignation ;  rage  ;  fury  ;  ire. 

Wrath  is  a  fire,  and  jealousy  a  weed.  Spenser. 

When  the  wrath  of  king  Ahasuerus  was  appeased.    Esther  ii.  1. 
Now  smoking  and  frothing 
Its  tumult  and  wrath  in.  Southey. 

2.  The  effects  of  anger  or  indignation ;  the  just  pun- 
ishment of  an  oiiense  or  a  crime.  "  A  revenger  to  exe- 
cute wrath  upon  him  that  doetli  evil."  Horn.  xiii.  4. 

Syn.  — Anger;  fury;  rage;  ire;  vengeance;  indigna- 
tion ;  resentment ;  passion.    See  Anger. 

Wrath,  a.    See  Wroth.     [06s.] 

Wrath,  V.  t.  To  anger  ;  to  enrage  ;  —  also  used  imper- 
sonally.    [06s.]     "I  will  not  JcraMeii  him."     Chaucer. 

If  him  wrathcth,  be  ywar  and  his  way  shun.    J^icrs  JPloicman. 

Wrath'ful  (-ti.tl),  a.  1.  Full  of  wrath  ,  v"ry  angry ; 
greatly  incensed ;  ireful;  passionate;  as,  atvUhful raan. 

2.  Springing  from,  or  expressing,  wrath ;  as,  a  wrath- 
ful countemmce.    ^' Wra/hful  imssions."  Sprat. 

Syn.  — Furious;  raging;  indign.iut ;  resentful. 

—  Wrath'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Wrath'f ul-ness,  ». 

Wrath'i-ly  (-T-lj?),  adv.  In  a  wrathy  manner ;  very 
angrily ;  wrathfuUy.     IColloq.] 

Wrath'less,  a.     Free  from  anger  or  wrath.     Waller. 

Wrath'y  (-J),  a.     Very  angry.     [Colloi}.} 

Wraw  (ra),  a.  [Cf.  dial.  S«'.  vrd  willful,  disobedient.] 
Angry  ;  vexed  ;  wratliful.     [06.«.] 

With  this  spei'ch  the  cook  wex  wroth  and  wraw.    Chaucer, 

Wraw'lul  (-tvl), «.    Ill-tempered.    [06,?.]     Chaucer. 

Wrawl  (ral),  V.  i.    [Cf .  Dan.  vraale,  Sw.  rr<Va  to  bnviil, 


use,    unite,   ryde,   fu^l,    up,    Om ;    pity;    food,   fo^ot ;    out,   oil'      chair;    go;    sinK,   ink;    tlien,    thin;    bow;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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to  roar,  Dan.  vraal  a  bawling,  roaring,  yrsele  to  cry,  weep, 

whine.]    To  cry,  as  a  cat ;  to  waul.     [06s.]        Spenser. 

WraWnesS  (ra'nes),  n.     Peevishness ;   ill  temper  ; 

anger.     [06.S.]       '  Chaucer. 

Wray  (ra),  v.  t.  [AS.  wregan  to  accuse.  See  Bewkay.] 
To  reveal;  to  disclose.     [OJx.] 

To  no  wight  thou  shalt  this  counsel  vjray.     Chaucer. 

Wreak  (rek),  v.  i.    To  reck  ;  to  care.     [Obs.'\    Shak. 

Wreak  (rek),  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Wkeaked  (rekt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wreaking.]  [OE.  loreken  to  revenge, 
punish,  drive  out,  AS.  torecan ;  akin  to  OFries.  wreka, 
OS.  wrekan  to  punish,  D.  wreken  to  avenge,  G.  r'dcken, 
OHG.  rehhan,  Icel.  reka  to  drive,  to  take  vengeance, 
Goth,  wrikan  to  persecute,  Lith.  vargas  distress,  vargti 
to  suifer  distress,  L.  urgere  to  drive,  urge,  Gr.  elp-yeii/  to 
shut  in,  Skr.  vrj  to  turn  away.  Cf .  Urge,  Wreck,  Wretch.] 

1.  To  revenge ;  to  avenge.     ^Archaic] 

He  should  wreake  him  on  his  foes.  Chaucer. 

Another's  wrongs  to  wreak  upon  thyself.      Spenser. 

Come  wreak  his  loss,  whom  bootless  ye  complain.    Fairfax. 

2.  To  execute  in  vengeance  or  passion ;  to  inflict ;  to 
hurl  or  drive ;  as,  to  wreak  vengeance  on  an  enemy. 

On  me  let  Death  wreak  all  his  rage.  Milton. 

Now  was  the  time  to  be  avenged  on  his  old  enemy,  to  wreak 
a  grudge  of  seventeen  years.  Macaulay. 

But  gather  all  thy  powers. 
And  wreak  them  on  the  verse  that  thou  dost  weave.    Bryant. 
Wreak,  n,    [Cf.  AS.  wrsec  exile,  persecution,  misery. 
See  Wreak,  v.  t.J    Revenge ;  vengeance ;  furious  pas- 
sion; resentment.     [OSs.]  Shak.    Spenser. 
Wreak'en  (-'n),  obs.v.  p.  of  Wreak.  Chaucer. 
Wreak'er  (-er),  n.    [See  Wreak.]    Avenger.    [06s.] 
The  stork,  the  wrekere  of  avouterye  [adultery],    Chaucer. 
Wreak'ful  (-ful),   a.     Revengeful;   angry;   furious. 
[06s.]  —  Wreak'iul-ly,  adv.    [06s.] 
Wreak'less,  a.    Unrevengeful ;  weak.     [06s.] 
Wreath  (reth  ;  277),  ra. ;  pi.  Wreaths  (rethz).     [OE. 
wrethe,  AS.  wrseS  a  twisted  band,  fr.  wriSan  to  twist. 
See  Writhe.]     1.   Something  tmsted,  intertwined,  or 
curled  ;  as,  a  wreath  of  smoke ;  a  wreath  of  flowers.   "  A 
wrethe  ot  gold."                                                   Chaucer. 
[He]  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curled  many  a  wanton  wreath.  Milton. 

2.  A  garland ;  a  chaplet,  esp.  one  given  to  a  victor. 

Conquest  doth  grant 
Her  dear  wreath  to  the  Grecian  combatant.    Cha-pman. 
Far  back  in  the  ages, 
The  plow  with  wreaths  was  crowned.  Bryant. 

3.  {Her.)  An  appendage  to  the  shield,  placed  above 
It,  and  supporting  the  crest  (see  Ulust.  of  Crest).  It 
generally  represents  a  twist  of  two  cords  of  silk,  one 
tinctured  like  the  principal  metal,  the  other  like  the 
principal  color  in  the  arms. 

Wreathe  (reth),  v.  t.  [imp.  Wreathed  (rethd) ;  p. 
p.  Wreathed  ;  Archaic  Wreathen  (-'u) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
n.  Wreathing.]  [See  Wreath,  «.]  [Written  also 
wreath.']  1.  To  cause  to  revolve  or  writhe ;  to  twist 
about ;  to  turn.     [06s.] 

And  from  bc  heavy  sight  his  head  did  wreathe.    Spenser. 

2.  To  twist ;  to  convolve ;  to  wind  one  about  another ; 
to  entwine. 

The  nods  and  smiles  of  recognition  into  which  this  singular 
physiognomy  was  wreathed.  Sir  W,  Scott. 

From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreathed  for  Eve 
Down  dropped.  Milton. 

3.  To  surround  with  anything  twisted  or  convolved  ; 
to  encircle ;  to  infold. 

Each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arras.  Shak. 

Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbants  wreathed.    Milton. 

And  with  thy  winding  ivy  wreathes  her  lance.    Dryden. 

4.  To  twine  or  twist  about ;  to  surround ;  to  encircle. 

In  the  flowers  that  wreathe  the  sparkling  bowl. 
Fell  adders  hiss.  Prior. 

Wreathe,  v.  i.     To  be  interwoven  or  entwined  ;  to 
twine  together ;  as,  a  bower  of  wreathing  trees.    Dryden. 
Wreath'en  (-'n),  a.    Twisted ;  made  into  a  wreath. 
"Wreathen  work  of  pure  gold."  Ex.  xxviii.  22. 

Wreath'less  (reth'lgs),  a.    Destitute  of  a  wreath. 
Wreath'-Shell'  (-shel'),  n.     (Zodl.)  A  marine  shell 
of  the  genus  Turbo.     See  Turbo. 

Wreath'y  (reth'i^  or  reth'y),  a.  Wreathed  ;  twisted  ; 
curled;  spiral;  also,  full  of  wreaths.  "'Wreathy  spires, 
and  cochleary  turnings  about."  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Wrec'Che  (r§t'che  or  rech),  ra.     A  wretch.     I0bs.~] 
Wrec'che,  a.    Wretched.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Wrecho  (rek),  n.     Wreak.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Wreck  (rek),  v.  i.  &  ra.  See  2d  cz  Sd  Wreak. 
Wreck,  n.  [OE.  wrak,  AS.  wrxc  exile,  persecution, 
misery,  from  wrecan  to  drive  out,  punish ;  akin  to  D. 
wrak,  adj.,  damaged,  brittle,  n.,  a  wreck,  wraken  to  re- 
ject, throw  off,  Icel.  rek  a  thing  drifted  ashore,  Sw.  vrak 
refuse,  a  wreck,  Dan.  ■Drag'.  See  Wreak,  v.  t.,  and  cf. 
Wrack  a  marine  plant.]  [Written  also  wrack.]  1.  The 
destruction  or  injury  of  a  vessel  by  being  cast  on  shore, 
or  on  rocks,  or  by  being  disabled  or  sunk  by  the  force  of 
winds  or  waves ;  shipwreck. 

Hard  and  obstinate 
As  is  a  rock  amidst  the  raging  floods, 
'Gainst  which  a  ship,  of  succor  desolate, 
Doth  suffer  wreck,  both  of  herself  and  goods.    Spenser. 

2.  Destruction  or  injury  of  anything,  especially  by 
violence  ;  ruin ;  as,  the  wreck  of  a  railroad  train. 

The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds.    Addixon. 

Its  intellectual  life  was  thus  able  to  go  on  amidst  the  vjreck  of 

its  political  lite.  J.  R.  Green. 

3.  The  ruins  of  a  ship  stranded  ;  a  ship  dashed  against 
rocks  or  land,  and  broken,  or  otherwise  rendered  useless, 
by  violence  and  fracture ;  as,  they  burned  the  wreck. 

4.  The  remains  of  anything  ruined  or  fatally  injured. 

To  the  fair  haven  of  my  native  home, 

The  wreck  of  what  I  was,  fatigued  I  come.       Cowper. 

6.  {Law)  Goods,  etc.,  which,  after  a  shipwreck,  are 
cast  upon  the  land  by  the  sea.  Bouvier. 


House  Wren  (Troglo- 
dytes aedon'). 


Wreck  (rSk),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Wrecked  (rSkt);  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wrecking.]  1.  To  destroy,  disable,  or  seri- 
ously damage,  as  a  vessel,  by  driving  it  against  the  shore 
or  on  rocks,  by  causing  it  to  become  unseaworthy,  to 
founder,  or  the  like  ;  to  shipwreck. 

Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wrecked.    Shak. 

2.  To  bring  wreck  or  ruin  upon  by  any  kind  of  vio- 
lence ;  to  destroy,  as  a  railroad  train. 

3.  To  involve  in  a  wreck ;  hence,  to  cause  to  suffer 
ruin ;  to  balk  of  success,  and  bring  disaster  on. 

Weak  and  envied,  if  they  should  conspire, 

They  wreck  themselves.  Daniel. 

Wreck,  v.  i.    1.  To  suffer  wreck  or  ruin.         Milton. 

2.  To  work  upon  a  wreck,  as  in  saving  property  or 
lives,  or  in  plundering. 

Wreck'age  (-Sj ;  48),  ra.  1.  The  act  of  wreclring,  or 
state  of  being  wi-ecked. 

2.  That  which  has  been  wrecked  ;  remains  of  a  wreck. 

Wreck'er  (-er),  ra.  1.  One  who  causes  a  wreck,  as  by 
false  lights,  and  the  like. 

2.  One  who  searches  for,  or  works  upon,  the  wrecks 
of  vessels,  etc.  Specifically  :  (a)  One  who  visits  a  wreck 
for  the  purpose  of  plunder.  (6)  One  who  is  employed 
in  saving  property  or  lives  from  a  wrecked  vessel,  or  in 
saving  the  vessel  itself ;  as,  the  wreckers  of  Key  West. 

3.  A  vessel  employed  by  vireckers. 
Wreck'flsh'  (-fish'),  n.     [So  called  because  it  often 

comes  in  with  wreckage.]     {Zool.)  A  stone  bass. 

Wreck'ful  (-ful),  a.  Causing  wreck ;  involving  ruin ; 
destructive.     "  By  ttT«ei/«i  wind. "  Spenser. 

Wreck'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Wreck,  v. 

Wrecking  car  (.Railway),  a  car  fitted  up  with  apparatus 
and  implements  for  removing  the  wreck  occasioned  by 
an  accident,  as  by  a  collision.  —  Wrecking  pump,  a  pump 
especially  adapted  for  pumping  water  from  the  hull  of  a 
wrecked  vessel. 

Wreck'-mas'ter  (-mas'^er),  n.  A  person  appointed 
by  law  to  take  charge  of  goods,  etc.,  thrown  on  shore 
after  a  shipwreck. 

Wreke  (rek),  Wreeke,  v.  t.    See  2d  Wreak.    [06s.] 

Wren  (rSn),  ra.  [OE.  wrennc,  AS.  wrenna,  wrxnna, 
perhaps  akin  to  wrsene  lascivious.] 

1.  (Zool.)  Anyone  of  numerous 
species  of  small  singing  birds  be- 
longing to  Troglodytes  and  nu- 
merous allied  genera  of  the  family 
Troglodytidse. 

(lg^°"  Among  the  species  best 
known  are  the  house  wren  ( Trog- 
lodytes aedon)  common  in  both 
Europe  and  America,  and  the 
American  winter  wren  (T.  hie- 
malis).  See  also  Cactus  wren. 
Marsh  wren,  and  Rock  wren,  un- 
der Cactus,  Marsh,  and  Rock. 

2.  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  numerous  species  of  small  sing- 
ing birds  more  or  less  resembling  the  true  wrens  in  size 
and  habits. 

1^^  Among  these  are  several  species  of  European 
warblers ;  as,  the  reed  wren  (see  Reed  warbler  (a),  imder 
Reed),  the  sedge  wren  (see  Sedge  warbler,  under  Sedge), 
the  willow  wren  (see  Willow  warbler,  under  Willow), 
the  golden-crested  wren,  and  the  ruby-crowned  wren 
(see  Kinglet). 

Ant  wren,  any  one  of  numerous  South  American  birds 
of  the  family  Formicaridx,  allied  to  the  ant  thrushes.  — 
Blue  wren,  a  small  AustraUan  singing  bird  (Malurus 
cyaneus),  the  male  of  which  in  the  breeding  season  is 
bright  blue.  Called  also  sitperb  tvarbler.  —  Emu  wren. 
See  in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Wren  babbler,  any  one  of  numer- 
ous species  of  small  timaline  birds  belonging  to  Alcivpe, 
Stachyris,  Timalia,  and  several  allied  genera.  These 
birds  are  common  in  Southern  Asia  and  the  East  Indies. 
—  Wren  tit.  See  Ground  wren,  under  Ground. —  Wren 
warbler,  any  one  of  several  species  of  small  Asiatic  and 
African  singing  birds  belonging  to  Prinia  and  allied  gen- 
era. These  birds  are  closely  allied  to  the  tailor  birds,  and 
build  their  nests  in  a  similar  manner.    See  also  Pincpinc. 

Wrench  (rSnch),  re.  [OE.  wrench  deceit,  AS.  wrenc 
deceit,  a  twisting ;  akin  to  G.  rank  intrigue,  crooked- 
ness, renken  to  bend,  tvrist,  and  E.  wring.  V144>.  See 
Wring,  and  cf.  Ranch,  v.  t.]  1.  Trick ;  deceit ;  fraud ; 
stratagem.     [06s.] 

His  wily  wrenches  thou  ne  mayst  not  flee.    Chaucer. 

2.  A  violent  twist,  or  a  pull  with  twisting. 

He  wringeth  them  such  a  wrench.  Skelton. 

The  injurious  effect  upon  biographic  literature  of  all  such 

wrenches  to  the  truth,  is  diffused  everywhere.  De  Quincey. 

3.  A  sprain  ;  an  injury  by  twisting,  as  in  a  joint. 

4.  Means ;  contrivance.     [06s.]  Bacon. 

5.  An  instrument,  often  a  simple  bar  or  lever  with 
jaws  or  an  angular  orifice  either  at  the  end  or  between  the 
ends,  for  exerting  a  twisting  strain,  as  in  turning  bolts, 
nuts,  screw  taps,  etc. ;  a  screw  key.  Many  wrenches  have 
adjustable  jaws  for  grasping  nuts,  etc.,  of  different  sizes. 

6.  {Slech.)  The  system  made  up  of  a  force  and  a  couple 
of  forces  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  force.  Any 
number  of  forces  acting  at  any  points  upon  a  rigid  body 
may  be  compounded  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  wrench. 

Carriage  wrench,  a  wrench  adapted  for  removing  or 
tightening  the  nuts  that  confine 
the  wheels  on  the  axles,  or  for 
turning  the  other  nuts  or  bolts 
of  acarriage  or  wagon.—  Monkey 
wrench.  See  under  Monkey.  — 
Wrench  hammer,  a  wrench  with 
the  end  shaped  so  as  to  admit  of  being  used  as  a  hammer. 
Wrench,  v.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  Wrenched  (rencht) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  ra.  Wrenching.]  [OE.  wrenchen,  AS.  wrencan 
to  deceive,  properly,  to  twist,  from  wrenc  guile,  deceit, 
a  twisting.  y/VH.  See  Wrench,  ra.]  1.  To  pull  with  a 
twist ;  to  wrest,  twist,  or  force  by  violence. 

Wrench  his  sword  from  him.  Shak. 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrenched 

With  a  woeful  agony.  Coleridge. 

2.  To  strain;  to  sprain;  hence,  to  distort ;  to  pervert. 

You  wrenclted  your  foot  against  a  stone.  Swift. 


Carriage  Wrench. 


Wrest  (rSst),  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Weestbp  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  ra.  Wresting.]  [OE.  wreslen,  AS.  wrsestun;  akin 
to  wrxS  a  twisted  band,  and  wrlSan  to  twist.  See 
WRrrrE.]  1.  To  turn ;  to  twist ;  esp.,  to  tvrist  or  extort 
by  violence ;  to  pull  or  force  away  by,  or  as  if  by,  violent 
wringing  or  twisting.     "  The  secret  wrested  from  me." 

Hilton. 
Our  country's  cause, 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  them  from  our  hand. 

Addison. 

They  instantly  wrested  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of 

Hastings.  Macautay. 

2.  To  turn  from  truth ;  to  twist  from  its  natural  or 
proper  use  or  meaning  by  violence ;  to  pervert ;  to  distort. 

Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority.  Shak. 

Thou  shalt  not  wrest  the  judgment  of  thy  poor.    Ex.  xxiii.  6. 

Their  arts  of  wresting,  corrupting,  and  false  interpreting  the 

holy  text.  '  Simth, 

3.  To  time  with  a  wrest,  or  key.     [06s.] 

Wrest,  n.  1.  The  act  of  wresting ;  a  wrench ;  a  vio- 
lent twist ;  hence,  distortion ;  perversion.  ITodixr. 

2.  Active  or  moving  power.     [06s.]  Spenser. 

3.  A  key  to  tune  a  stringed  instrument  of  music. 
The  minstrel  .  .  .  wore  round  his  neck  a  silver  chain,  by 

which  hung  the  wrest,  or  key,  with  which  he  tuned  his  liarp. 

Sir  IV.  Scott. 

4.  A  partition  in  a  water  wheel,  by  which  the  form  of 
the  buckets  is  determined. 

Wrest  pin  (Piano  Manuf.),  one  of  the  pins  around  which 
the  ends  of  the  wires  are  wound  in  a  piano.  Knight.  — 
Wrest  plank  (Piano  Manuf.),  the  part  in  which  the  wrest 
pins  are  inserted. 

Wrest'er  (-er),  re.    One  who  wrests. 

Wres'tle  (rSs"l),  v.  i.  [imp.  &j).  p.  Wrestled  (-'Id) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Wrestling  (-ling).]  [OE.  wrestlen, 
wrastlen,  AS.  wrsestlian,  freq.  of  torsestan  to  wrest ;  akin 
to  OD.  wraslelen  to  wrestle.  See  Wrest,  v.  t.]  1.  To 
contend,  by  grappling  with,  and  striving  to  trip  or  throw 
down,  an  opponent ;  as,  they  icrestled  skillfully. 

To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit,  and  he  that  escapes 
me  without  some  broken  limb  shall  acquit  him  well.         Shak. 

Another,  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  started  the  end  of  the  clavicle 
from  the  sternum.  Wiseman. 

2.  Hence,  to  struggle ;  to  strive  earnestly ;  to  contend. 

Come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections.  Shak. 

We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood.    Eph.  vi,  12. 

DiflRculties  with  which  he  had  himself  wrestled.    M.  Arnold. 

Wres'tle,  v.  t.  To  wrestle  with;  to  seek  to  throw 
down  as  in  wrestling. 

Wres'tle,  ra.  A  struggle  between  two  persons  to  see 
which  will  throw  the  other  down ;  a  bout  at  wrestling  ; 
a  wrestling  match ;  a  struggle. 

Whom  in  a  wrestle  the  giant  catching  aloft,  with  a  terrible 
hug  broke  three  of  his  ribs.  Milton. 

Wres'tler  (rgs'ler),  re.  [AS.  wrWstlere.]  One  who 
wrestles  ;  one  who  is  skillful  in  WTestling. 

Wretch  (rech),  ra.  [OE.  wrecche,  AS.  wrecca,  wrsecca, 
an  exile,  a  wretch,  fr.  wrecan  to  drive  out,  punish ;  prop- 
erly, an  exile,  one  driven  out,  akin  to  AS.  ioriec  an  exile, 
OS.  wrekkio  a  stranger,  OHG.  reccheo  an  exile.  See 
Wreak,  v.  t.]  1,  A  miserable  person  ;  one  profoundly 
unhappy.    "^The  wretch  that  lies  in  woe."  Shak. 

Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son. 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ?     Cowper. 

2.  One  sunk  in  vice  or  degradation  ;  a  base,  despicable 
person ;  a  vile  knave ;  as,  a  profligate  wretch. 

^W^  Wretch  is  sometimes  used  by  way  of  shght  or  iron- 
ical pity  or  contempt,  and  sometimes  to  express  tender- 
ness; as  we  say, ^oor  thing.  "Poor  wretch  was  never 
frighted  so."  Drayton. 

Wretch'efl,  a.  1.  Very  miserable ;  sunk  in,  or  ac- 
companied by,  deep  afSiction  or  distress,  as  from  want, 
anxiety,  or  grief ;  calamitous ;  woeful ;  very  afilicting. 
"  To  what  wretched  state  reserved  I  "  Milton. 

O  cruel  Death  I  to  those  you  are  more  kind 
Than  to  the  wretched  mortals  left  behind.       Waller. 

2.  Worthless ;  paltry ;  very  poor  or  mean  ;  miserable ; 
as,  a  wretched  poem  ;  a  wretched  cabin. 

3.  Hatefully  contemptible ;  despicable ;  wicked.  [O6S.3 
"  Wretched  ungratefulness."  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Nero  reigned  after  this  Claudius,  of  all  men  loretchedest,  ready 
to  all  manner  [of]  vices.  Capgravt. 

Wretch'ed-ly,  adv.  In  a  wretched  manner;  miser- 
ably ;  despicably. 

WretCh'ed-nesS,  ra.  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
wretched ;  utter  misery.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

2.  A  wretched  object ;  anything  despicable.     [06s.] 

Eat  worms  and  such  wretchedness.  Chaucer. 

WretCh'Jnl  (-ful),  a.    Wretched.     [06s.]         Wyelif. 

Wietch'less,  a.     [See  Reckless.]     Reckless;  hence, 

disregarded.      [06s.]  —  Wretch'less-ly,   adv.      [06s.] 

—  Wretch'less-ness,  re.     [06s.]    Bk.  of  Com.  Prayer. 

Your  deaf  ears  should  listen 

Unto  the  wretchless  clamors  of  the  poor.     J.  Webster. 

Wrey  (ra),  v.  t.    See  Wray.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Wrie  (ri),  a.  &  V.     See  Why.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Wrig  (rig),  V.  t.    To  wriggle.     [06s.]  Skelton. 

Wrig'gle  (rig'g'l),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Wriggled 
(-g'ld) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Wriggling  (-glTng).]  [Freq.  o* 
wrig,  probably  from  OE.  wrikken  to  move  to  and  fro , 
cf.  LG.  wriggeln,  D.  wrikken,  Sw.  vricka,  Dan.  vrikke.] 
To  move  the  body  to  and  I'ro  with  short,  writhing  mo- 
tions, like  a  worm;  to  squirm;  to  twist  uneasUy  or 
quickly  about. 

Both  he  and  his  successors  would  often  wriggle  in  their  seats, 
as  long  as  the  cushion  lasted.  Swift. 

Wrig'gle,  V.  t.    To  move  with  short,  quick  contor- 
tions ;  to  move  by  twisting  and  squirming,  Uke  a  worm. 
Covetousness  will  wriggle  itself  out  at  a  small  hole.    Fuller. 
Wriggling  his  body  to  recover 
His  seat,  and  cast  his  right  leg  over.        Hudihras. 

Wrig'gle,  a.  Wriggling  ;  frisky ;  pliant ;  flexible. 
[06s.]    "  Their  wriggle  tails."  Spensef 
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Wrig'gler  (rig'gler),  n.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
wriggles.  Coivper. 

Wright  (rit),  n.  [OE.  wrighte,  ivri/ite,  AS.  wyrhta, 
fr.  u'yraean  to  work.  V145.  See  Work.]  One  who 
is  engaged  in  a  mechanical  or  manufacturing  business  ; 
an  artilicer ;  a  workman ;  a  manufacturer  ;  a  mechanic ; 
esp. ,  a  worker  in  wood  ;  —  now  chiefly  used  in  compounds, 
as  in  mUlwright,  shipwright,  wheelwright,  etc. 

He  was  a  well  good  Wright,  a  carpenter.     Chaucer. 

Wrlght'ine  (-Tn  or -en),  k.  {Chem.)  A  rare  alkaloid 
found  in  the  bark  of  an  Bast  Indian  apocynaceous  tree 
(Wrightia  antidysenterica),  and  extracted  as  a  bitter 
white  crystalline  substance.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a 
remedy  for  diarrhoea.   Called  also  conessine,  and  neriine. 

Wring  (ring),  V.  t.  \i7np.  &  p.  p.  Whuno  (rung), 
Obs.  Wringed  (ringd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wringing.]  [OE. 
wringen,  AS.  wringan ;  akin  to  LG.  &  D.  wringen, 
OHG.  ringan  to  struggle,  G.  ringen,  Sw.  vranga  to  dis- 
tort, Dan.  vringle  to  twist.  Cf.  Wrangle,  Wrench, 
Wrong.]  1.  To  twist  and  compress  ;  to  turn  and  strain 
with  violence ;  to  writhe  ;  to  squeeze  hard  ;  to  pinch  ; 
as,  to  wring  clothes  in  washing.  "  Earnestly  wringing 
Waverley's  hand."  Sir  W.  Scott.  "  IFWmj  him  by  the 
nose."    Shak. 

[His  steed]  so  sweat  that  men  might  him  wring.    Chaucer. 
The  king  began  to  find  where  his  shoe  did  wring  him.  Bacon. 

The  priest  shall  bring  it  [a  dove]  unto  the  altar,  and  wring  off 
his  head.  Lev.  i,lS. 

2.  Hence,  to  pain  ;  to  distress  ;  to  torment ;  to  torture. 
Too  much  grieved  and  wrung  by  an  uneasy  and  strait  for- 
tune. Clarendon. 

Didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  wring  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  talk  thus  coldly.  Addison. 

3.  To  distort ;  to  pervert ;  to  wrest. 

How  dare  these  men  thus  wring  the  Scriptures  ?    Whitgi/t. 

4.  To  extract  or  obtain  by  twisting  and  compressing  ; 
to  squeeze  or  press  (out) ;  hence,  to  extort ;  to  draw  forth 
by  violence,  or  against  resistance  or  repugnance ;  —  usu- 
ally with  out  or  from. 

Youroverkindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me.      Shak. 
He  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow,  and  thrust  the  fleece  to- 
gether, and  wringed  the  dew  out  of  the  fleece.  Judg.  vi.  38. 

5.  To  subject  to  extortion  ;  to  afilict,  or  oppress,  in 
order  to  enforce  compliance. 

To  wring  the  widow  from  her  'customed  right.      Shak. 

The  merchant  adventurers  have  been  often  wronged  and 

wringed  to  the  quick.  Hayward. 

6.  (Naul.)  To  bend  or  strain  out  of  its  position  ;  as,  to 
wring  a  mast. 

Wring,  V.  i.    To  writhe  ;  to  twist,  as  with  anguish. 

'T  is  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow.  Shak. 

Look  where  the  sister  of  the  king  of  France 
Sits  wringing  of  her  hands,  and  beats  her  breast.    Marlowe. 

Wring,  n.  A  writhing,  as  in  anguish ;  a  twisting ;  a 
griping.     [Obs."]  Bp.  Hall. 

Wr&g'bolt'  (-bolt'),  re.  (Shipbuilding)  A  bolt  used 
by  shipwrights,  to  bend  and  secure  the  planks  against 
the  timbers  till  they  are  fastened  by  bolts,  spikes,  or 
treenails  ;  —  not  to  be  confounded  with  ringbolt. 

Wring'er  (-er),  n.  1.  One  who,  or  that  which, 
wrings ;  hence,  an  extortioner. 

2.  A  machine  for  pressing  water  out  of  anything,  par- 
ticularly from  clothes  after  they  have  been  washed. 

Wring'ing,  a.  &  n.  from  Wring,  v. 

Wringmg  machine,  a  wringer.    See  Wringer,  2. 

Wrlng'staff'  (-staf),  n. ;  pi.  Wringstaves  (-stavz'). 
(Shipbuilding)  A  strong  piece  of  plank  used  in  applying 
wringbolts. 

Wrin'kle  (rin'k'l),  re.    A  winkle.    iLocal,  U.  S.'] 

Wrln'kle,  n.  [OE.  wrinkil,  AS.  wrincle;  akin  to 
OD.  wrinckel,  and  prob.  to  Dan.  rynke,  Sw.  rynka,  Icel. 
hrukka,  OKG.  runza,  G.  runsel,  Ij.  ruga.  V144.]  1.  A 
small  ridge,  prominence,  or  furrow  formed  by  the  shrink- 
ing or  contraction  of  any  smooth  substance  ;  a  corruga- 
tion ;  a  crease  ;  a  slight  fold ;  as,  wrinkles  in  the  skin ;  a 
wrinkle  in  cloth.     "  The  wrinkles  in  ray  hrov/s."    Shak. 

Within  I  do  not  find  wrinkles  and  used  heart,  but  unspent 
youth.  Emerson. 

2,  Hence,  any  roughness ;  unevenness. 

Not  the  least  wrinkle  to  deform  the  sky.        Dryden. 

3.  [Perhaps  a  different  %vord,  and  a  dim.  of  AS.  wrene 
a  twisting,  deceit.  Cf.  Wrench,  re.]  A  notion  or  fancy  ; 
a  whim  ;  as,  to  have  a  new  wrinkle.     \_Colloq.'\ 

Wrln'lEle,  v.  t.  limp.  &  p.  p.  Wrinkled  (-k'ld) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Wrinkling  (-kling).]  1.  To  contract  into 
furrows  and  prominences  ;  to  make  a  wrinkle  or  wrinkles 
in ;  to  corrugate ;  as,  to  wrinkle  the  skin  or  the  brow. 
"  Sport  that  wrinkled  Care  derides."  Milton. 

Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  arrayed.      Pope. 
2.  Hence,  to  make  rough  or  uneven  in  any  way, 
A  keen  north  wind  that,  blowing  dry, 
Wrinkled  the  face  of  deluge,  as  decayed.  Milton. 

Then  danced  we  on  the  wrinkled  sand.  Bryant. 

To  wrinkle  at,  to  sneer  at.    [Obs.]  Marslon. 

Wrin'kle,  v.  i.    To  shrink  into  furrows  and  ridges. 
Wrin'kly  (-kly),  a.     Full  of  wrinkles  ;  having  a  ten- 
dency to  be  wrinkled ;  corrugated  ;  puckered.    G.  Eliot. 
His  old  wrinkly  face  grew  quite  blown  out  at  last.    Carlyle. 
Wrist  (rist),  re.     [OE.  wriste,  wrist,  AS.  wrist ;  akin 
to  OPries.  wriusl,  LG.  wrist,  G.  rist  wrist,  instep,  Icel. 
rist  instep,  Dan.  &  Sw.  vri.'it,  and  perhaps  to  E.  writhe.^ 

1.  (Anat.)  The  joint,  or  the  region  of  the  joint,  be- 
tween the  hand  and  the  arm ;  the  carpus.     See  Carpds. 

He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard.         Shak. 

2.  (Mach.)  A  stud  or  pin  which  forms  a  journal;  — 
also  called  wrist  pin. 

Bridle  wrist,  the  wrist  of  the  left  hand,  in  which  a  horse- 
man holds  the  bridle.  —  Wrist  clonua.  [NL.  clonus,  fr.  Gr. 
kAoj/os.  See  Clonic]  (Med.)  A  series  of  quickly  alter- 
nating movements  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  wrist, 


produced  in  some  cases  of  nervous  disease  by  suddenly 
bending  the  hand  back  upon  the  forearm.  —  Wrist  drop 
(Med.),  paralysis  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  hand, 
affecting  the  hand  so  that  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
hold  it  out  in  line  with  the  forearm  with  the  palm  down, 
the  hand  drops.  It  is  chiefly  due  to  plumbism.  Called 
also  hand  droj?. —Wiist  plate  (Steam  Engine),  a  swing- 
ing plate  bearing  two  or  more  wrists,  for  operating  the 
valves. 

Wrisftoanfl  (rTst'band  ;  colloq.  rTz'band),  n.  The 
band  of  the  sleeve  of  a  shirt,  or  other  garment,  which  cov- 
ers the  wrist. 

Wrist'er  (-er),  re.    A  covering  for  the  wrist. 

Wrlst'let  (-let),  n.  An  elastic  band  worn  around  the 
wrist,  as  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  upper  part  of  a 
glove. 

Writ  (rIt),  obs.  Zd  pers.  sing.  pres.  of  Write,  for 
wriielh.  Chaucer. 

Writ,  archaic  imp.  &  p.  p.  of  Write.  Dryden. 

Writ,  re.  [AS.  writ,  gewrit.  See  White.]  1.  That 
which  is  written  ;  writing ;  scripture  ;  —  applied  espe- 
cially to  the  Scriptures,  or  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  ;  as,  sacred  writ.  "  Though  in  Holy  Writ 
not  named."  Milton. 

Then  to  his  hands  that  writ  he  did  betake, 
Which  he  disclosing  read,  thus  as  the  paper  spake.   Spenser. 
Babylon,  so  much  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ.      Knolles. 

2.  (Law)  An  instrument  in  writing,  under  seal,  in  an 
epistolary  form,  issued  from  the  proper  authority,  com- 
manding the  performance  or  nonperformance  of  some 
act  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed  ;  as,  a  writ  of 
entry,  of  error,  of  execution,  of  injunction,  of  manda- 
mus, of  return,  of  summons,  and  the  like. 

^^^  Writs  are  usually  witnessed,  or  tested,  in  the  name 
of  the  chief  justice  or  principal  judge  of  the  court  out  of 
which  they  are  issued  ;  and  those  directed  to  a  sheriff, 
or  other  ministerial  oflicer,  require  him  to  return  them 
on  a  day  specified.  In  former  English  law  and  practice, 
writs  in  civil  cases  were  either  original  or  judicial ;  the 
former  were  issued  out  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  under 
the  great  seal,  for  the  summoning  of  a  defendant  to 
appear,  and  were  granted  before  the  suit  began,  and  in 
order  to  begin  the  same ;  the  latter  were  issued  out  of 
the  court  where  the  original  was  returned,  after  the  suit 
was  begun,  and  during  the  pendency  of  it.  Tomlins. 
Brande.  Encyc.  Brit.  The  term  writ  is  supposed  by  Mr. 
Reeves  to  have  been  derived  from  the  fact  of  these  Jor- 
mulss  having  always  been  expressed  in  writing,  being,  in 
this  respect,  distinguished  from  the  other  proceedings  in 
the  ancient  action,  which  were  conducted  orally. 

Writ  of  account,  Writ  of  capias,  etc.  See  under  Account, 
Capias,  etc.  —  Service  of  a  vralt.    See  under  Service. 

Writ'a-bil'i-ty  (rit'a-bll'i-ty),  re.  Ability  or  capacity 
to  write.     [iJ.]  Walpole. 

Writ'a-ble  (rit'a-b'l),  a.  Capable  of,  or  suitable  for, 
being  written  down. 

Wrlt'a-tive  (-tTv),  a.  Inclined  to  much  writing  ;  — 
correlative  to  talkative.     [-E.]  Pope. 

Write  (rIt),  V.  t.  limp.  Wrote  (rot) ;  p.  p.  Written 
(rif'n) ;  Archaic  imp.  &  p.  p.  Writ  (rit) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 
re.  Writing.]  [OE.  writen,  AS.  wrltan;  originally,  to 
scratch,  to  score ;  akin  to  OS.  wriian  to  write,  to  tear,  to 
wound,  D.  rijten  to  tear,  to  rend,  G.  reissen,  OHG.  rizan, 
Icel.  rlta  to  write,  Goth,  loriis  a  stroke,  dash,  letter.  Cf . 
Race  tribe,  lineage.]  1.  To  set  down,  as  legible  charac- 
ters ;  to  form  for  the  conveyance  of  meaning ;  to  inscribe 
on  any  material  by  a  suitable  instrument ;  as,  to  ivrite 
the  characters  called  letters ;  to  write  figures. 

2.  To  set  down  for  reading ;  to  express  in  legible  or 
intelligible  characters  ;  to  inscribe  ;  as,  to  write  a  deed ; 
to  write  a  bill  of  divorcement ;  hence,  specifically,  to  set 
down  in  an  epistle ;  to  communicate  by  letter. 

Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  some  lines  to  one  she 
loves.  Shak. 

I  chose  to  write  the  thing  I  durst  not  speak 
To  her  I  loved.  Prior. 

3.  Hence,  to  compose  or  produce,  as  an  author. 

I  purpose  to  write  the  history  of  England  from  the  accession 
of  King  James  the  Second  down  to  a  time  within  the  memory 
of  men  still  living.  Macaiday. 

4.  To  impress  durably ;  to  imprint ;  to  engrave ;  as, 
truth  written  on  the  heart. 

5.  To  make  known  by  writing ;  to  record ;  to  prove  by 
one's  own  written  testimony ;  —  often  used  reflexively. 

He  who  writes  himself  martyr  by  his  own  inscription  is  like 
an  ill  painter,  who,  by  writing  on  a  shapeless  picture  which  he 
hath  drawn,  is  fain  to  tell  passengers  what  shape  it  is,  which 
else  no  man  could  imagine.  Milton. 

To  write  to,  to  communicate  by  a  written  document  to. 
—  Written  laws,  laws  deriving  their  force  from  express 
legislative  enactment,  as  contradistinguished  from  un- 
written, or  common,  law.  See  the  Note  under  Law,  and 
Common  law,  under  Common,  a. 

Write,  V.  i.    1.  To  form  characters,  letters,  or  figures, 

as  representative  of  sounds  or  ideas ;  to  express  words 

and  sentences  by  written  signs.  Chaucer. 

So  it  stead  you,  I  will  write. 

Please  you  command.  Shak. 

2.  To  be  regularly  employed  or  occupied  in  writing, 
copying,  or  accounting  ;  to  act  as  clerk  or  amanuensis ; 
as,  he  writes  in  one  of  the  public  offices. 

3.  To  frame  or  combine  ideas,  and  express  them  in 
written  words  ;  to  play  the  author ;  to  recite  or  relate  in 
books ;  to  compose. 

They  can  write  up  to  the  dignity  and  character  of  the  au- 
thors. Felton. 

4.  To  compose  or  send  letters. 

Ho  ivrote  for  all  the  .lews  that  went  out  of  his  realm  up  into 
Jewry  concerning  their  freedom.  1  Esdras  iv.  4U. 

Writ'er  (rit'er),  re.  [AS.  tvrXtere.']  1.  One  who  writes, 
or  has  written  ;  a  scribe ;  a  clerk. 

They  [came]  that  handle  the  pen  of  the  un-iter.   Judg.  v.  14. 
My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.     Ps.  xlv.  1. 
2.  One  who  is  engaged  in  literary  composition  as  a 
profession ;  an  author ;  as,  a  writer  of  novels. 

This  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile.    Shak. 


3.  A  clerk  of  a  certain  rank  in  the  service  of  the  late 
East  India  Company,  who,  after  serving  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  became  a  factor. 

Writer  of  the  tallies  (Eng.  Law),  an  officer  of  the  ex- 
chequer of  England,  who  acted  as  clerk  to  the  auditor  of 
the  receipt,  and  wrote  the  accounts  upon  the  tallies  from 
the  tellers'  bills.  The  use  of  tallies  in  the  exchequer 
has  been  abolished.  Wharton  (Law  Diet.).  —WiiteT'a 
cramp,  palsy,  or  spasm  (Med.),  a  painful  spasmodic  affec- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  fingers,  brought  on  by  excess- 
ive use,  as  in  writing,  violin  playing,  telegraphing,  etc. 
Called  also  scrivener''s  palsy.  —  Writer  to  the  signet.  See 
under  Signet. 

Writ'er-ship  (rit'er-ship),  re.     The  office  of  a  writer. 

Wrltlie  (rith),  V.  t.     limjy.  Writhed  (rithd) ;  p.  p. 

Writhed,  Obs.  or  Poetic  Writhen' (rith"n) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb. 

re.  Writhing.]    [OE.  writhen,  AS.  loi-lSan  to  twist ;  akin 

to  OHG.  ridan,  Icel.  riSu,  Sw.  vrida,  Dan.  vride.     Cf. 

Wreathe,  Wrest,  Wroth.]    1.  To  twist ;  to  turn  ;  now, 

usually,  to  twist  or  turn  so  as  to  distort;   to  wring. 

"With  writhing  [turning]  of  a  pin."  Chaucer. 

Then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 

And  writhed  him  to  and  fro.  Milton. 

Her  mouth  she  writhed,  her  forehead  taught  to  frown.  Dryden. 

His  battle-«jn7Ae«  arms,  and  mighty  hands.    Tennyson. 

2.  To  wrest ;  to  distort ;  to  pervert. 

The  reason  which  he  yieldeth  showeth  the  least  part  of  his 
meaning  to  be  that  whereunto  his  words  are  writhed.     Hooker. 

3.  To  extort ;  to  wring;  to  wrest,     [i?.] 

The  nobility  hesitated  not  to  follow  the  example  of  their  sov- 
ereign in  writhing  money  from  them  by  every  species  of  op- 
pression. Sir  W.  Scott. 

Writhe,  v.  i.  To  twist  or  contort  the  body ;  to  be  dis- 
torted ;  as,  to  writhe  with  agony.  Also  used  figuratively. 
After  every  attempt,  he  felt  that  he  had  failed,  and  writhed 
with  shame  and  vexation.  Macaulay. 

Writh'en  (-'n),  a.  Having  a  twisted  or  distorted  form. 
A  writhen  staff  his  step  unstable  guides.       Fairfax. 

Wri'thle  (rTth"l),  v.  t.  [Freq.  of  writhe.}  To 
wrinkle.     [0J«.]  Shak. 

Writ'ing  (rit'tng),  re.  1.  The  act  or  art  of  forming 
letters  and  characters  on  paper,  wood,  stone,  or  other 
material,  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  ideas  which 
characters  and  words  express,  or  of  communicating  them 
to  others  by  visible  signs. 

2.  Anything  written  or  printed  ;  anything  expressed  in 
characters  or  letters ;  as :  (a)  Any  legal  instrument,  as  a 
deed,  a  receipt,  a  bond,  an  agreement,  or  the  like,  (b) 
Any  written  composition ;  a  pamphlet ;  a  work ;  a  lit- 
erary production ;  a  book ;  as,  the  writings  of  Addison. 
(c)  An  inscription. 

And  Pilate  wrote  a  title.  .  .  .  And  the  writing  was,  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews.  John  xix.  19. 

3.  Handwriting ;  chirography. 

Writing  book,  a  book  for  practice  in  penmanship.  — 
Writing  desk,  a  desk  vrith  a  sloping  top  for  writing  upon ; 
also,  a  case  containing  writing  materials,  and  used  in  a 
similar  manner.  —  Writing    lark   (ZooL),   the  European 

gellow-hammer ;  —  so  called  from  the  curious  irregular 
nes  on  its  eggs.  [Prov.Eng.]—VlriUns  machine.  Same 
as  Typewriter.  —  Writing  master,  one  who  teaches  the 
art  of  penmanship.  —  Writing   obligatory  (Law),  a  bond. 

—  Writing  paper,  paper  intended  for  writing  upon  with 
ink,  usually  finished  with  a  smooth  surface,  and  sized.  — 
Writing  school,  a  school  for  instruction  in  penmanship. 

—  Writing  table,  a  table  fitted  or  used  for  writing  upon. 
Writ'ten  (rif'n),  p.  p.  of  Write,  v. 

Wriz'zle  (riz'z'l),  v.  t.   To  wrinkle.   [06s.]  Spenser. 

Wro'ken  (ro'k'n),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Wreak.  Chaucer, 

Wrong  (rSng),  obs.  imp.  of  Wring.   Wrung.  Chaucer. 

Wrong  (rong ;  115),  a.  [OE.  wrong,  wrang,  a.  &  n., 
AS.  wrang,  n. ;  originally,  awry,  wrung,  fr.  loringan  to 
wring ;  akin  to  D.  wrang  bitter,  Dan.  vrang  wrong,  Sw. 
vrang,  Icel.  rangr  awry,  wrong.  See  Wring.]  1.  Twist- 
ed; wry;  as,  a z«rore(7  nose.  lObs.']   Wyclif  (Lev.  icxi.  19). 

2.  Not  according  to  the  laws  of  good  morals,  whether 
divine  or  human ;  not  suitable  to  the  highest  and  best 
end ;  not  morally  right ;  deviating  from  rectitude  or  duty ; 
not  just  or  equitable  ;  not  true  ;  not  legal ;  as,  a  wrong 
practice  ;  wrong  ideas ;  wrong  inclinations  and  desires. 

3.  Not  fit  or  suitable  to  an  end  or  object ;  not  appro- 
priate for  an  intended  use ;  not  according  to  rule ;  un- 
suitable ;  improper ;  incorrect ;  as,  to  hold  a  book  with 
the  wrong  end  uppermost ;  to  take  the  wrong  way. 

I  have  deceived  you  both  ;  I  have  directed  you  to  wrong 
places.  Shak. 

4.  Not  according  to  truth  ;  not  conforming  to  fact  or 
intent;  not  right;  mistaken;  erroneous;  as,  a  wrong 
statement. 

5.  Designed  to  be  worn  or  placed  inward ;  as,  the  wrong 
side  of  a  garment  or  of  a  piece  of  cloth. 

Syn.  — Injurious;  unjust;  faulty;  detrimental;  incor- 
rect ;  erroneous ;  unfit ;  unsuitable. 

Wrong,  adv.  In  a  wrong  manner ;  not  rightly ;  amiss ; 
morally  ill ;  erroneously  ;  wrongly. 

Ten  censure  wrong  for  one  that  writes  amiss.       Pope. 
Wrong,  re.   [AS.  wrang.   See  Wrong,  (T.]  That  which 
is  not  right.     Specifically :  (a)  Nonconformity  or  diso- 
bedience to  lawful  .authority,  divine  or  human  ;  deviation 
from  duty  ;  —  the  opposite  of  moral  right. 

When  1  had  wrong  and  she  the  right.        Chaucer. 
One  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong.  Milton, 

(b)  Deviation  or  departure  from  truth  or  fact ;  state  of 
falsity ;  error ;  as,  to  be  in  the  wrong,  (c)  Whatever 
deviates  from  moral  rectitude  ;  usually,  an  act  that  iu- 
volves  evil  consequences,  as  one  which  inflicts  injury  on 
a  person ;  any  injury  done  to,  or  received  from,  another ; 
a  trespass ;  a  violation  of  right. 

Friend,  I  do  thee  no  iorong.        Matt.  xx.  13. 

_  Ah  the  king  of  England  can  do  no  wrong,  so  neither  can  he  do 

right  but  in  his  courts  and  by  his  com-ts.  Milton. 

The  obligation  to  redress  u  wrong  is  at  least  as  binding  as  that 

of  paying  a  debt.  L\  A'rt.'i-t'^. 

fflcp^  Wrongs,  legally,  are  private  or  public.     Private 
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wrongs  are  civil  injuries,  immediately  affecting  individ- 
uals ;  public  wrongs  are  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which 
affect  the  community.  Blackstone. 

Wrong  (rong  ;  115),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Weonged 
(rongd) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Weohging.]  1.  To  treat  with 
injustice  ;  to  deprive  of  some  right,  or  to  withhold  some 
act  of  justice  from ;  to  do  undeserved  harm  to ;  to  deal 
unjustly  with ;  to  injure. 

He  that  sinneth  .  .  .  wrongeth  his  own  soul.    Prov.  viii.  36. 

2.  To  impute  evil  to  imjustly ;  as,  if  you  suppose  me 
capable  of  a  base  act,  you  wrong  me. 

I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myseU  and  you, 
Than  I  will  icrong  such  honorable  men.  Shak. 

Wrong'dO'er  (-doo'er),  n.  1.  One  who  injures  an- 
other, or  who  does  wrong. 

2.  {Law)  One  who  commits  a  tort  or  trespass  ;  a  tres- 
passer ;  a  tort  feasor.  Ayliffe. 

Wrong'do'lng,  n.    Evil  or  wicked  behavior  or  action. 

Wrong'er  (-er),  n.  One  who  wrongs  or  injures  an- 
other.    Shak.     "  Wrongers  ot  the  v/OTld."        Tennyson. 

Wrong'ful  (-ful),  a,.  Full  of  wrong;  injurious;  un- 
just ;  unfair ;  as,  a  wrongful  taking  of  property ;  wrongful 
dealing.  —  Wrong'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Wrong'ful-ness,  n. 

Wrong'head'  f-hSd'),  n.  A  person  of  a  perverse  un- 
derstanding or  obstinate  character.     [iJ.] 

Wrong'head',  a.    Wrongheaded.     [i?.]  Pope. 

Wrong'head'ed,  a.  Wrong  in  opinion  or  principle  ; 
having  a  perverse  understanding  ;  perverse.  —  Wrong'- 
head'ed-ly,  ad?;.— Wrong'head'ed-ness,  n.  Macaulay. 

Wrong'less,  a.  Not  wrong  ;  void  or  free  from  wrong. 
[06s.]  —  Wrongless-ly,  adv.    [06*.]     Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Wrong'ly,  adv.  In  a  vnrong  manner;  unjustly; 
erroneously ;  wrong ;  amiss ;  as,  he  judges  wrongly  of 
jny  motives.     "  And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  win."     Shak. 

Wrong'ness,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wrong ; 
wrongfulness  ;  error ;  fault. 

The  best  have  great  wrongnesses  within  themselves.  £p.  Butler. 
The  lightness  or  wrongness  of  this  view.      Latham. 

Wron'gOUS  (rSn'gus  or  -us),  a.  [Of.  OE.  wrong- 
wis.  See  Wkonq,  and  cf.  Righteous.]  1.  Constituting, 
or  of  the  nature  of,  a  wrong ;  unjust ;  wrongful.     [iJ.] 

2.  {Scots  Law)  Not  right ;  illegal ;  as,  Wrongous  im- 
prisonment. Craig. 

Wrong'-tlmed'  (rSng'timd' ;  115),  a.  Done  at  an 
improper  time  ;  ill-timed. 

Wroot  (rot),  obs.  irrip.  of  WErrE.    Wrote.      Chaucer. 

Wrote  (rot),  V.  i.  [OE.  wroten.  See  1st  Root.]  To 
root  with  the  snout.    See  1st  Root.     [06s.]       Chaucer, 

Wrote,  imp.  &  archaic  p.  p.  of  Weite. 

Wrotll  (rath),  a.  [OE.  wroth,  wrap,  AS.  wrdS 
wroth,  crooked,  bad  ;  aldn  to  wriSan  to  writlie,  and  to 
OS.  wreS  angry,  D.  wreed  cruel,  OHG.  reid  twisted, 
Icel.  reiSr  angry,  Dan.  &  Sw.  vi-ed.  See  Weithe,  and 
cf.  Wbath.]    Full  of  wrath;  angry;  incensed;  much 
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exasperated;  vnrathful.     "Wroth  to  see  Ma  kingdom 

fail."  Milton. 

Revel  and  truth  as  in  a  low  degree, 
They  be  full  wroth  [i.  €.,  at  enmity]  all  day. 
Cain  was  very  wroth,  and  his  countenance  fell. 
Wrotlght  (rat),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Woek. 

.     Alas  that  I  was  wrought  [created]  ! 
Wrought,  a.  Worked ;  elaborated ;  not  rough  or  crude. 
Wrought  iron.    See  under  Ieon. 
Wrung  (riing),  imp.  &p.  p.  of  Weino. 
Wry  (ri),  V.  i.     [AS.  toredn.^    To  cover.     [06s.] 

Wrie  you  in  that  mantle.  Chaucer. 

Wry  (ri),  a.     \_Conipar.  Weiee  (ri'er) ;  superl.  Wei- 

EST.]    [Akin  to  OE.  wrien  to  twist,  to  bend,  AS.  wrigian 

to  tend  towards,  to  drive.]     1.  Turned  to   one  side  ; 

twisted ;  distorted ;  as,  a  wry  neck  ;  a  wry  mouth. 

2.  Hence,  deviating  from  the  right  direction ;  misdi- 
rected ;  out  of  place  ;  as,  wi~y  words. 

Not  according  to  the  wry  rigor  of  our  neighbors,  who  never 
take  up  an  old  idea  without  some  extravagance  in  its  applica- 
tion. Landor. 

3.  Wrested;  perverted. 

He  .  .  ,  puts  a  wnj  sense  upon  Protestant  writers.    Atterhury. 
Wry   lace,  a  distortion  of  the  countenance  indicating 
impatience,  disgust,  or  discomfort  ;  a  grimace. 

Wry,  V.  i.     1.  To  twist ;  to  writhe  ;  to  bend  or  wind. 
2.  To  deviate  from  the   right  way;   to  go  away  or 
astray ;  to  turn  aside ;  to  swerve. 

This  Phebus  gan  away  ward  for  to  wryen.    Chaucer. 

How  many 

Must  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves 

For  wrying  but  a  little  I  Shak. 

Wry,  V.  t.    [imp.  &  p.  p.  Weied  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Wkt- 

ING.]    [OE.  wrien.    See  Wey,  «.]    To  twist ;  to  distort ; 

to  writhe ;  to  wrest ;  to  vex.  Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Guests  by  hundreds,  not  one  caring 

If  the  dear  host's  neck  were  wried.  R.  Browning. 

WrybiU'  (ri'bil'),  n.    {Zool.)  See 
Ceookbill. 

Wry 'mouth' (-mouth'),  m.    {Zool.) 
Any  one  of  several  species  of  large, 
elongated,  marine  fishes  of  the  genus 
Crypiacanlhodes,  especially  C.  nia- 
culatus  of  the  American  coast.     A 
whitish  variety  is  called  ghosifish. 
Wry'neck'(ri'ngk'),7i.  {Med.) 

1.  A  twisted  or  distorted  neck ; 
a  deformity  in  wliieh  the  neck  is 
dra^vn  to  one  side  by  a  rigid  con- 
traction of  one  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck ;  torticollis.  _,  -       ,   , .       .        .„  , 

2.  {Z<ydl.)  Anyone  of  several  ^'^^'^'^'^  iJynx  torqmlla-). 
species  of  Old  World  birds  of  the  genus  Jynx,  allied  to 
the  woodpeckers ;  especially,  the  common  European  spe- 
cies (J.  torquilla) ;  —  so  called  from  its  habit  of  turning 


the  neck  around  in  different  directions.  Called  also 
cuckooes  mate,  snakebird,  summer  bird,  tonguebird,  and 
W7itheneck. 

Wry 'necked'  (ri'nEkf),  a.  Having  a  distorted  neck ; 
having  the  deformity  called  wryneck. 

Wry'neSS,  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  wry,  oi 
distorted.  W.  Montagu. 

Wryth'en  (rith"n),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Weithe.     Writhen. 

Wul'len-lte  (wul'fen-it),  n.  [So  named  after  F.  X. 
Wulfen,  an  Austrian  mineralogist.]  {Min.)  Native  lead 
molybdate  occurring  in  tetragonal  crystals,  usually  tabu- 
lar, and  of  a  bright  orange-yellow  to  red,  gray,  or  brown 
color  ;  —  also  called  yellow  lead  ore. 

WuU  (will),  V.  t.  &  i.    See  2d  Will.     [06^.] 

Pour  out  to  all  that  wull.  Spenser. 

Wung'-OUt'  (wijng'ouf),  a.  Having  the  sails  set  in 
the  manner  called  wing-dnd-wing.     [Sailors''  slang} 

Wur'ba-gOOl  (wflr'bA-gool),  n.  {Zool.)  A  fruit  bat 
{Pteropus  medius)  native  of  India.  It  is  similar  to  the 
flying  fox,  but  smaller. 

Wur'mal  (-mal),  n.    {Zool.)  See  Woemil. 

Wur'ra-luh  (w66r'ra-16oh),  n.  {Zool.)  The  Australian 
white-quilled  honey  eater  {Eniomyza  albipennis). 

Wust  (wust),  Wuste,  obs.  i7np.  of  Wit.  P.  Plowman. 

Wy'an-dotS'  (wi'an-dots'),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Wtandot 
(-dot).  (iJrtnoZ.)  Same  as  HuEONS.  [Written  also  H'i/- 
andoites,  and  Yendols."] 

Wych'-elm'  (wTch'glm'),  n.  [OB.  wiche  a  kind  of 
elm,  AS.  wice  a  kind  of  tree.  Cf.  Wicker.]  {Bot.)  A 
species  of  elm  {Ulmus  moniana)  found  in  Northern  and 
Western  Europe ;  Scotch  elm. 

11^°'  By  confusion  this  word  is  often  written  witch-elm. 

Wych'-ha'zel  (-ha'z'l),  M.  {Bot.)  The  wych-elm;  — 
so  called  because  its  leaves  are  Uke  those  of  the  hazel. 

WyclU-ite    )  (wTk'lTf-it),  n.     A  follower  of  Wyclif, 

Wyc'lilf-ite  )      the  English  reformer  ;  a  Lollard. 

Wyd  (wid),  a.    Wide.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Wye  (wi),  n. ;  pi.  Wttes  (wiz).     1.  The  letter  Y. 

2.  A  kind  of  crotch.     See  Y,  n.  {a). 

Wyke  (wik),  n.    Week.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Wy'la  (wi'la),  n.  {Zool.)  A  helmeted  Australian 
cocliatoo  {Calyptorhynchus  funereus) ;  —  called  also/«- 
neral  cockatoo. 

Wynd  (wind),  n.  [See  Wind  to  turn.]  A  narrow  lane 
or  alley.     [iSeoi.]  Jamieson. 

The  narrow  wynds,  or  alleys,  on  each  side  of  the  street.  Bryant 

Wyn'ker-nel  (wTn'ker-nel),  n.  {Zool.)  The  Euro- 
pean moor  hen.     [Prov.  Eng.} 

Wynn  (win),  n.    A  kind  of  timber  truck,  or  carriage^ 

Wype  (wip),  n.    The  wipe,  or  lapwing.    [Prov.  Eng.} 

Wythe  (with),  n.    {Naut.)  Same  as  Withe,  n.,  4. 

Wys  (wiz),  a.    Wise.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Wyte  (witi,  Wy'ten  (wi't'n),  o6s.  pi.  pres.  of  Wit. 

Wy'vern  (wi'vern),  «.     {Her.)  Same  as  Wives. 


X. 


X(Sks).  X,  the  twenty-fourth  letter  of  the  English 
alphabet,  has  three  sounds  ;  a  compound  nonvocal 
sound  (that  of  ks),  as  in  wax;  a  compound  vocal  sound 
(that  of  gz),  as  va.  example;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  a  simple  vocal  sound  (that  of  z),  as  in  xanthic.  See 
Guide  to  Pronunciation,  §§  217,  270,  271. 

The  form  and  value  of  X  are  from  the  Latin  X,  which 
Is  from  the  Greek  X,  which  in  some  Greek  alphabets  had 
the  value  of  ks,  though  in  the  one  now  in  common  use  it 
represents  an  aspirated  sound  of  k. 

Xanth-am'ide  (zSnth-Sm'id  or  -id),  n.  [Xanthia  + 
amide.'}  {Chem.)  An  amido  derivative  of  xanthic  acid  ob- 
tained as  a  white  crystalline  substance,  C2H5O.CS.NH2 ; 
—  called  also  xanthogen  amide. 

Xan'thate  (zan'that),  n.  [See  Xanthic]  {Chem.) 
A  salt  of  xanthic  acid  ;  a  xanthogenate. 

II  Xan'the-las'ma  (-the-lSz'ma),  n.  [NL. ;  Gr.  laveoi 
yellow -|- eAatr/na  a  metal  plate.]   {Med.)  See  Xanthoma. 

Xan'thi-an  (zSn'thit-an),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  JTan- 
thus,  an  ancient  town  of  Asia  Minor  ;  —  applied  especially 
to  certain  marbles  found  near  that  place,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Xan'thio  (zSn'thTk),  a.  [Gr.  (a.ve6^  yellow  :  cf.  F. 
xanthique.}  1.  Tending  toward  a  yellow  color,  or  to  one 
of  those  colors,  green  being  excepted,  iu  which  yellow  is 
a  constituent,  as  scarlet,  orange,  etc. 

2.  {Chem.)  (a)  Possessing,  imparting,  or  producing  a 
yellow  color ;  as,  xanthic  acid.  (6)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
xanthic  acid,  or  its  compounds ;  xanthogenic.  (c)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  xanthin. 

Xanthic  acid  (Chem.),  a  heavy,  astringent,  colorless 
oil,  C2H5O.CS.SH,  having  a  pungent  odor.  It  is  produced 
by  leading  carbon  disulphide  into  a  hot  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxide.  So  called  from  the  yellow  color 
of  many  of  its  salts.  Called  also  xanthogenic  acid.  —  Xan- 
Hilc  colors  {Bot.),  those  colors  (of  flowers)  having  some  tinge 
Of  yellow  ; —opposed  to  cyanic  colors.  See  under  Cyanic. 

Xan'thlde  (-thTd  or 
-thid),  n.  [See  Xan- 
THO-.]  (C^em.)  A  com- 
pound or  derivative  of 
xanthogen.   [Archaic} 

liXan-thld'i-um 

(zSu-thid'f-iim),  n.  ; 
pi.  Xanthidia  (-a). 
[KL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^01-605  yellow.]     {Bot.)  A  genus  of  minute 


Xanthidia,  magnified. 


Xanthidia,  magnified. 


unicellular  algse  of  the  family  of  desmids.    These  algae 

have  a  rounded   sliape   and 

are   armed  with   glocliidiate 

or  branched  aculei.     Several 

species  occur  in  ditches,  and 

others  are  found  fossil  in  flint 

or  liornstone. 

Xau'thin  (zSn'thTn),  n. 
[Gr.  gai/Sos  yellow.]  1.  {Phys- 
iol. Chem.)  A  crystalline  ni- 
trogenous body  closely  related  to  both  uric  acid  and 
hypoxanthin,  present  in  muscle  tissue,  and  occasionally 
found  in  the  urine  and  in  some  urinary  calculi.  It  is 
also  present  in  guano.  So  called  from  the  yellow  color 
of  certain  of  its  salts  (nitrates). 

2.  {Chem.)  A  yellow  insoluble  coloring  matter  ex- 
tracted from  yellow  flowers ;  specifically,  the  coloring 
matter  of  madder.     [Formerly  written  also  xanthein.} 

3.  {Chem.)  One  of  the  gaseous  or  volatile  decomposi- 
tion products  of  the  xanthates,  and  probably  identical 
with  carbon  disulphide.     [06s.] 

Xan'thl-nine  (-thi-nTn  or-nen),  n.  [Gr.  ^avSoi  yellow 
-j- quinine.]  {Chem.)  A  complex  nitrogenous  substance 
related  to  urea  and  uric  acid,  produced  as  a  white  pow- 
der ;  —  so  called  because  it  forms  yellow  salts,  and  be- 
cause its  solution  forms  a  blue  fluorescence  like  quinine. 

II  Xan'thi-um  (zSn'thi-iim),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  idveu>v 
a  plant  used  for  dyeing  the  hair  yellow,  said  to  be  the 
Xanthium  strtimarium,  from  ^av96i  yellow.]  {Bot.)  A 
genus  of  composite  plants  in  which  the  scales  of  the  in- 
volucre are  united  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bur ;  cockle- 
bur  ;  clotbur. 

Xan'tho-  (zan'tho-).  A  combining  form  from  Gr. 
favflo!  yellow  ;  as  in  xanthocohaltic  salts.  Used  also  ad- 
jectively  in  chemistry. 

Xan'tho-oar'pous  (-kar'piis),  a.  [Xantho-  -\-  Gr. 
Kapirds  fruit.]     {Bot.)  Having  yellow  fruit. 

II  Xan-thooh'ro-i  (zan-thok'r6-i),  n.  pi.  [NL.  See 
Xahthooheoic]  {Ethnol.)  A  division  of  the  Caucasian 
races,  comprising  the  lighter-colored  members. 

The  Xanthochroiy  or  fair  whites,  ,  .  .  are  the  prevalent  inhab- 
itants of  Northern  Europe,  and  the  type  may  be  traced  into 
North  Africa,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Hindostan.  Tylor. 

Xan'tho-chro'lc  (zSn'tho-kro'ik),  a,  [Xantho-  -J- 
Gr.  xP^"-  color.]  {Ethnol.)  Having  a  yellowish  or  fair 
complexion ;  of  or  pertaining  to  the  Xanthochroi. 


Xan'thO-don'tOUS  (zSn'thS-don'tus),  a.  [Xantho- 
■\-  Gr.  ofioiis,  656j'TOS,  tooth.]     Having  yellow  teeth. 

Xan'thO-gen  (zan'tho-jen),  n.  [Xantho-  -f  -gen.} 
{Chem.)  {a)  The  hypothetical  radical  supposed  to  be 
characteristic  of  xanthic  acid.  [Archaic}  (6)  Persul- 
phocyanogen.     [R.} 

Xan'tho-gen-at8  (-at),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  xanthic 
acid. 

Xan'tho-gen'lo  (-jgn'Ik),  a.  [See  Xantho-,  and  -gen.] 
{Chem.)  Producing  a  yellow  color  or  compound;  xan- 
thic.    See  Xanthic  acid,  under  Xanthic. 

II  Xan-tho'ma  (zau-tho'ma),  n.  [NL.  See  Xantho-, 
and  -OMA.]  {Med.)  A  skin  disease  marked  by  the  devel- 
opment of  irregular  yellowish  patches  upon  the  skin, 
especially  upon  the  eyelids ;  —  called  also  xanthelasma. 

Xan'thO-phane  (zan'thS-fan),  n.  [Xantho-  ■{-  Gr. 
^aiveiv  to  show.]  {Physiol.)  The  yellow  pigment  pres- 
ent in  the  inner  segments  of  the  cones  of  the  retina  in 
animals.     See  Cheomophane. 

Xan'tho-phyll  (-fil),  n.  [Xantho-  +  Gr.  ^vXXov 
leaf.]  {Bot.)  A  yellow  coloring  matter  found  in  yellow 
autumn  leaves,  and  also  produced  artificially  from  chloro- 
phyll ;  —  formerly  called  also  phylloxanthin. 

Xan'thO-pous  (-pus),  a.  [Xantho-  -\-  Gr.  ttou's,  ttoSos, 
foot.]     (Bot.)  Having  a  yellow  stipe,  or  stem. 

Xan'tho-pro-te'ic  (-pr6-te'ik),  a.  {Physiol.  Chem.) 
Pertaining  to,  or  derived  from,  xanthoprotein ;  showing 
the  characters  of  xanthoprotein  ;  as,  xanthoproteic  acid ; 
the  xanthoproteic  reaction  for  albumin. 

Xan'tho-pro'te-in  (-pro'te-in),  n.  [Xantho-  -{-pro- 
tein.}  {Physiol.  Chem.)  A  yellow  acid  substance  formed 
by  the  action  of  hot  nitric  acid  on  albuminous  or  proteid 
matter.  It  is  changed  to  a  deep  orange-yellow  color  by 
the  addition  of  ammonia. 

Xan'tho-puc'olne  (-puk'sm  or  -sen),  n.  [Xantho-  -\- 
puccoon -\- -inc.}  {Chem.)  One  of  three  alkaloids  found 
in  the  root  of  the  yellow  puccoon  {Hydrastis  Canaden- 
sis). It  is  a  ;fellow  crystalline  substance,  and  resembles 
berberine. 

Xan'tho-rham'nln  (-rSm'nin),  n.  [Xantho-  -{-  NL. 
Ehamnus,  the  generic  name  of  tlie  plant  bearing  Persian 
berries.]  {Chem.)  A  glucoside  extracted  from  Persian 
berries  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  used  as  a  dyestuff. 

II  Xan'tho-rhl'za  (-ri'za),  n.  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  f aySos  yellow 
-f-  pt'fa  root.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  shrubby  ranunculaceout 
plants  of  North  America,   including  only  the  species 
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Xanihorhiza  apiifolia,  which  has  roots  of  a  deep  yellow 
•color  ;  yellovTroot.  The  bark  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is 
Bometimes  used  as  a  tonic. 

II  Xan'tho-rhoe'a  (z5n'tho-re'a),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
4a-v86';  yellow  +  peiv  to  flow.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of  endog- 
enous plants,  native  to  AustraUa,  having  a  thick,  some- 
times arborescent,  stem,  and  long  grasslike  leaves.  See 
Gkass  tree. 

Xan'those  (-thos),  n.  (Chem.)  An  orange-yellow  sub- 
stance found  in  the  pigment  spots  of  certain  crabs. 

II  Xan-thO'siS  (zau-tlio'sis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fai/flo? 
yellow.]  (Med.)  The  yellow  discoloration  often  observed 
in  cancerous  tumors. 

Xan'thO-sper'moUS  (zSn'tho-sper'mus),  a.  \_Xaiiiho- 
-\-  Gr.  cnrepfLo.  sperm.]     {Bot.)  Having  yellow  seeds. 

Xan'thOUS  (zSu'tlms),  a.     [Gr.  lai-Ws  yellow.]     Yel- 
low; specifically  (Etltnol.),  of  or 
pertaining  to  those  races  of  man 
which  have  yellowish,  red,  auburn, 
or  brown  hair. 

Xan-thox'y-lene  (zSn-thoks'l- 

len),  n.  [See  Xanthoxylum.] 
(Chein.)  A  liquid  hydrocarbon  of 
the  terpene  series  extracted  from 
the  seeds  of  a  Japanese  prickly  ash 
{Xanthoxylum  piperitum)  as  an 
aromatic  oil. 

II  Xan-thox'y-lum   (-lum),   n. 

[NL.,  from  Gr.  ^avBos  yellow  + 
fvKov  wood.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
prickly  shrubs  or  small  trees,  the 
bark  and  roots  of  which  are  of  a 
deep  yellow  color  ;  prickly  ash. 

11^°°  The  commonest  species  in 
theNorthern  United  States  is  Xan- 
thoxylum Americanum.  See  Prick- 
ly ash,  under  Prickly. 


Xanthoxylum  (X. 
Americatium). 


Xebec. 


Xe'bec  (ze'bek),  n.  [Sp.  Jabeque,  formerly  spelt  za- 
begue,  or  Pg.  xabeoo;  both  from  Turk,  sumbeki  a  kind  of 
Asiatic  ship  ;  of .  P  e  r . 
sujnbuk.  At.  sumbuk  a 
small  ship.]  {Naut.)  A 
small  three-masted  ves- 
sel, with  projecting  bow 
and  stern  and  convex 
decks,  used  in  the  Medi- 
terranean for  transport- 
ing merchandise,  etc.  It 
carries  large  square  sails 
or  lateen  sails,  or  both. 
Xebecs  were  formerly 
armed  and  used  by  cor- 
sairs. 

Xeme  (zem),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  An  Arctic  fork-tailed  guU 
•(Xema  Sabinii). 

II  Xen'e-la'Si-a  (zgn'e-la'zht-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
■fei-ijAao-ia  expulsion  of  strangers.]  {Gr.  Antiq.)  A  Spar- 
"tan  institution  which  prohibited  strangers  from  residing 
in  Sparta  without  permission,  its  object  probably  being 
1;o  preserve  the  national  simplicity  of  manners. 

II  Xe'nl-um  (ze'ni-um),  n.  ;  pi.  Xenia  (-a).  [L.,  from 
Gr.  ^dviov  gift  to  a  guest,  fr.  JeVos  guest.]  {Class.  An- 
tiq.) A  present  given  to  a  guest  or  stranger,  or  to  a  for- 
«ign  ambassador. 

II  Xen'O-dO-Chi'um  (zen'6-do-ki'um),  n.  [LL.,  fr.  L. 
xenodochium  a  building  for  the  reception  of  strangers, 
Gr.  ^evo&oxeiov.']  {a)  {Class.  Antiq.)  A  house  for  the 
reception  of  strangers.  (6)  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  room 
in  a  monastery  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
strangers  and  pilgrims,  and  for  the  relief  of  paupers. 
[Called  also  Xenodocheion.'\ 

Xe-nOd'0-Chy  (ze-nod'o-ky),  n.  [Gr.  Jei/oSoxi'a.]  Re- 
•ception  of  strangers ;  hospitality.     [iJ.] 

Xe-nog'a-my  (ze-nog'a-my),  n.  [Gr.  fcVos  strange, 
foreign  +  y6.)xos  marriage.]     {Bot.)  Cross  fertilization. 

Xen'0-gen'e-sis  (zen'o-jen'e-sis),  n.  [Gr.  ^eVo9  a 
stranger  -f-  E.  genesis.']  {Biol.)  (a)  Same  as  Heteko- 
GENEsis.  (6)  The  fancied  production  of  an  organism  of 
one  kind  by  an  organism  of  another.  Huxley. 

Xen'0-ge-net'lc  (-je-nSt'Jk),  a.  (Biol.)  Of  or  per- 
taining to  xenogenesis ;  as,  the  xenogenetic  origin  of 
microzymes.  Huxley. 

Xen'0-ma'nl-a  (-ma'nt-a),  ».  [Gr.  leVos  strange  + 
E.  mania.'}  A  mania  for,  or  an  inordinate  attachment 
to,  foreign  customs,  institutions,  manners,  fashions,  etc. 
[i?.]  Saintsbury. 

II  Xen'O-mi  (zSn'S-mi),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  JeVo5 
strange.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  suborder  of  soft-rayed  fresh-water 
fishes  of  which  the  blackfish  of  Alaska  {Dallia  pectoralis) 
is  the  type. 

II  Xe-nop'te-ryg'1-i  (ze-nSp'te-rij'I-i),  n.  pi.  [NL., 
from  Gr.  feVos  strange  +  irTepuyioi',  dim.  of  tttcov^  a 
wing.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  suborder  of  fislies  including  Gobiesox 
and  allied  genera.  These  fishes  have  soft-rayed  fins,  and 
a  ventral  sucker  supported  in  front  by  the  pectoral  fins. 
'Tliey  are  destitute  of  scales. 

Xen'O-tlme  (zSn'6-tim),  n.  [Gr.  |ei'dTi;i09  honoring 
'guests  or  strangers ;  feVot  guest,  stranger  -\-  Ti/j-ri  honor : 
cf.  G.  xe7iotim.'i  {Min.)  A  native  phosphate  of  yttrium 
occurring  in  yellowish-brown  tetragonal  crystals. 

Xe-nu'rlne  (ze-nu'rin),  n.  [Gr.  ^61/09  strange  +  ovpa 
tail.]     {Zo'dl.)  A  cabassou. 

Xen'yl  (zSn'Tl  oi-  ze'ml),  n.  [Gr.  f eVo5  strange  -f- -yl.l, 
(Chem.)  The  radical  characteristic  of  xeuylic  compounds. 

Xe-nyl'lc  (ze-nfl'Ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  de- 
rived from,  or  designating,  certain  amido  compounds  ob- 
tained by  reducing  certain  nitro  derivatives  of  diplienyl. 

Xer'a-phlm  (zSr'a-f Im),  n.  [Pg.  xarafin,  xerajin,  fr. 
Ar.  ashrafl  noble,  tlie  name  of  a  gold  coin.]  An  old 
money  of  account  in  Bombay,  equal  to  three  fifths  of  a 
Tupee. 

Xer'es  (zgr'gs),  n.    Sherry.    See  Sherry. 

Xer'it  (zSr'if ),  n.     A  shereef. 


Xer'UI  (zer'If),  n.  [See  Shereef.]  A  gold  coin 
formerly  current  in  Egypt  and  Turkey,  of  the  value  of 
about  9s.  Gd.,  or  about  $2.30 ;  —  also,  in  Morocco,  a  ducat. 

II  Xe'ro-der'ma  (ze'ro-der'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^Tjpos 
dry -f  Se'pjia  skin.]  {Med.)  (a)  Ichthyosis.  (J)  A  skin 
disease  characterized  by  tlie  presence  of  numerous  small 
pigmented  spots  resembling  freckles,  with  which  are 
subsequently  mingled  spots  of  atrophied  skin. 

Xe'ro-nate  (ze'ro-nat),  n.  {Chem.)  A  salt  of  xeronic 
acid. 

Xe-ron'iC  (ze-ron'Tk),  a.  [Gr.  |T)pd5  dry-|-citraco?H'c.] 
{Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  designating,  an  acid,  C8H]204, 
related  to  fumaric  acid,  and  obtained  from  citraconic 
acid  as  an  oily  substance  having  a  bittersweet  taste ;  — 
so  called  from  its  tendency  to  form  its  anhydride. 

Xe-roph'a-gy  (ze-rof'a-jy),  n.  [L.  xerophagia,  Gr. 
fijpo(^ayia  ;  f))pos  dry  -)-  <f)0.ye'lv  to  eat.]  Among  the 
primitive  Cliristians,  the  living  on  a  diet  of  dry  food  in 
Lent  and  on  other  fasts. 

Xe-roph'i-lOUS  (-T-liis),  a.  [Gr.  I'ljpds  dry+  ^iXtiv  to 
love.]  {Bot.)  Drought-loving;  able  to  withstand  the  ab- 
sence or  lack  of  moisture. 

Plants  which  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  dry  climates  are  termed 
by  De  Candolle  xcrojihilous.  Goodale. 

II  Xe'roph-thal'mi-a  (ze'rof-th51'mT-a),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
^ripo(t>8aAfjLia  ;  fijpd;  dry  +  60SaA/ids  the  eye.  See  Oph- 
thalmia.] {Med.)  An  abnormal  dryness  of  the  eyeball 
produced  usually  by  long -continued  inflammation  and 
subsequent  atrophy  of  the  conjunctiva. 

Xe'roph-thal'my  (-my),  ?j.     {Med.)  Xerophthalmia. 

II  Xiph'1-as  (zif'i-as),  n.  [L.,  a  swordfish,  a  sword- 
shaped  comet,  fr.  Gr.  ^i<^io9,  fr.  f i'i#ios  a  sword.]  1.  {Zo- 
ol.)  A  genus  of  fishes  comprising  the  common  swordfish. 

2.  (Astroyi.)  {a)  The  constellation  Dorado.  (6)  A 
comet  shaped  like  a  sword. 

II  Xi-ph!d'i-um  (zT-f Id'i-um),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr.  ii.<j>C- 
Siov,  dim.  of  |ii^05  sword.]  {Bot.)  A  penus  of  plants  of 
the  order  Hsimodoracese,  having  two-ranked,  sword- 
shaped  leaves. 

Xiph'i-old  (ztf'i-oid),  a.  IXiphins  +  -oid.}  {Zo'dl.) 
Of,  pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  cetacean  of  the  genus 
Xiphius  or  family  Xiphiidae. 


Xiphioid  Whale  {Mesoplodon  Sowerbiensis). 

II  Xlph'l-plas'tron  (zif'I-plas'tr5n),  n.;  pi.  Xiphi- 

PLASTKA  (-tra).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ft(|)05  a  &word-{-  plastron.'] 
{Anat.)  The  posterior,  or  fourth,  lateral  plate  in  the 
plastron  of  turtles ;  —  called  also  xiphisternum. 

II  Xlph'l-Ster'num  (-ster'niim),  n. ;  pi.  Xiphisterna 
(-na).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Ji'c^os  a  sword  +  rferream.]  {Anal.) 
(a)  The  posterior  segment,  or  extremity,  of  the  sternum ; 
— sometimes  called  metasternum,  ensiform  cartilage,  en- 
siform  process,  or  xiphoid  process.  (6)  The  xiphiplas- 
tron.  —  Xlph'i-ster'nal  (-nal),  a. 

II  Xiph'i-US  (zifi-tis),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ft'c^os  a  sword.] 
{Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  cetaceans  having  a  long,  pointed, 
bony  beak,  usually  two  tusklike  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
but  no  teeth  in  tlie  upper  jaw. 

Xlph'O-don  (-6-don),  n.  [Gr.  |i'(Jios  a  sword  -|-  o8ous, 
66di/T05,  a  tooth.]  {Paleon.)  An  extinct  genus  of  artio- 
dactylous  mammals  found  in  tlie  European  Tertiary  for- 
mations. It  had  slender  legs,  didactylous  feet,  and  small 
canine  teeth. 

Xiph'Oid  (zTf'oid;  277),  a.  [Gr.  fi(J)oei«>j?  sword- 
shaped  ;  Jt(f)05  a  sword  +  eiSos  form;  shape  :  cf.  F.  xipho- 
ide.]  {Anat.)  (a)  Like  a  sword;  ensiform.  (6)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  the  xiphoid  process ;  xiphoidian. 

Xiph-Oid'i-an  (zlf-oid'i-on),  a.     {Anat.)  Xiphoid. 

Xi-phoph'yl-lous  (zi-fof'il-lQs  or  zTf'o-fll'lus),  a. 
[Gr.  fi'(|)o!  sword  -{-i^vKKov  leaf.]  {Bot.)  Having  sword- 
shaped  leaves. 

II  Xiph'o-su'ra  (zTfo- 
sii'ra),  n.  pi.  See  Xiphura. 

II  Xi-phu'ra  (zi-fu'ra), 
re.  pi.  [NL.,  from  Gr. 
^t</)09  sword  -j-  ovpa  tail.] 
{Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Limuloi- 
DEA.  Called  also  Xipho- 
siira. 

X  ray.    See  under  Ray. 

Xy-iam'ide  (z t  -  lam '  td 

or  -Id),  n.  [Xyl'ic  + 
amide.]  (Chem.)  An  acid 
amide  derivative  of  xylic 
acid,  obtained  as  a  white 
crystalline  substance. 

Xy-lan'thrax  (z t  -  I5n'- 
tliraks),  n,  [Gr.  ^vKov 
wood  -j-  avOpa^  coal.] 
Wood  coal,  or  charcoal;  — 
so  called  in  distinction 
from  mineral  coal. 

Xy'late  (zl'lSt),  n. 
{Chem.)  A  salt  of  xylic  acid. 

Xy'lem  (zi'Iem),  re.  [Gr.  fwAoi/ wood.]  (5o/.)  That  por- 
tion of  a  fibrav.ascular  bundle  wliicli  luas  developed,  or  will 
develop,  into  wood  cells;  — distinguished  {roin jyhlo'em. 

Xy'lene  (zi'len),  re.  [Gr,  fuAoi/  wood.]  {Chem.)  Any 
one  of  a  group  of  three  metameric  hydrocarbons  of  tlie 
aromatic  series,  found  in  coal  and  wood  tar,  and  so 
named  because  found  in  crude  wood  spirit.  Tliey  are 
colorless,  oily,  inflammable  liquids,  C,|H.,.(CH,|)2,  being 
dimetliyl  benzenes,  and  are  called  respectively  orthoxy- 
lene,  metiirylcne,  und  paraxylene.     Called  also  .tv/o/. 

([cy  Eacli  of  those  xylenes  in  the  nucleus  and  proto- 
type of  a  distinct  series  of  compounds. 

Xy'le-nol  (zi'le-n<51),  re.     [A'///e»e  -f-  -ol.]    {Chem.) 


One  of  the  Xiphura  (Limuhts). 
Under  Side  of  the  Boily  of  the 
Male;  ahc  First,  Socniid,  and 
Third  Pairs  of  ApiK'ndnjies  ; 
m  Mouth;  g  First  Abdominal 
Api)endage,  or  Operculum  ; 
e  Last  Pair  of  Lej^s  ; ./'  Rudi- 
mentary Appendaf^e:  //  Gills  ; 
nCephalothorax;  oAbdomen. 


Any  one  of  six  metameric  phenol  derivatives  of  xylene, 
obtained  as  crystalline  substances,  (CH3)2.C|-,H3.0H. 

Xy-let'iC  (zt-let'Ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or  des- 
ignating, a  complex  acid  related  to  mesitylenic  acid,  ob- 
tained as  a  white  crystalline  substance  by  the  action  of 
sodium  and  carbon  dioxide  on  crude  xylenol. 

Xy'Uc  (zi'lTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived 
from,  or  related  to,  xylene  ;  specifically,  designating  any 
one  of  several  metameric  acids  produced  by  the  partial 
oxidation  of  mesitylene  and  pseudo-cumene. 

Xy-lld'iC  (zi-lld'ik),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
designating,  either  one  of  two  distinct  acids  which  are 
derived  from  xylic  acid  and  related  compounds,  and  are 
metameric  with  uvitic  acid. 

Xy'li-dine  (zi'lT-dTu  or  -den),  n.  (Chem.)  Any  one 
of  six  metameric  hydrocarbons,  (CH3)2.C(;H3.NH2,  re- 
sembling aniline,  and  related  to  xylene.  They  are  liquids, 
or  easily  fusible  crystalline  substances,  of  which  three 
are  derived  from  metaxylene,  two  from  orthoxylene,  and 
one  from  paraxylene.   They  are  called  the  amido  xylenes. 

0^°°  The  xylidine  of  commerce,  used  in  making  cer- 
tain dyes,  consists  chiefly  of  the  derivatives  of  paraxy- 
lene and  metaxylene. 

Xy-lin'de-in  (zt-lTn'de-Tn),  n.  {Chem.)  A  green  or 
blue  pigment  produced  by  Peziza  in  certain  kinds  of  de- 
cayed wood,  as  the  beech,  oak,  birch,  etc.,  and  extracted 
as  an  amorphous  powder  resembling  indigo. 

Xy'lite  (zi'lit),  re.  [Gr.  fv'Aoi/  wood.]  {Chem.)  A 
liquid  hydrocarbon  found  in  crude  wood  spirits. 

Xy'li-tone  (zi'lT-ton),  re.  {Chem.)  A  yellow  oil  hav- 
ing a  geraniumlike  odor,  produced  as  a  side  product  in 
making  phorone  ;  —  called  also  xylite  oil. 

Xy'lO-  (zi'lo-).  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  (v\ov 
wood  ;  as  in  xylogen,  xylogva.p'ii. 

II  Xy'lo-bal'sa-mum  (zi'lS-bal'sa-mum),  re.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  (v\ou  wood  -j-  pdKaafj.ov  the  balsam  tree,  balsam ; 
cf.  L.  xylobalsamum  balsam  wood,  Gr.  |^/Ao^aAo•o/io>/.] 
{3fed.)  The  dried  twigs  of  a  Syrian  tree  {Balsamoden- 
dron  Gileadense).  'U.  S.  Disp. 

Xy'lO-oar'pous  (-kar'pus),  a.  \_Xylo-  -\-  Gr.  Kapno! 
fruit.]  {Bot.)  Bearing  fruit  which  becomes  hard  or 
woody. 

II  Xy-lOC'O-pa  (zt-lok'o-pa),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^v^okotto^ 
cutting  wood;  ^v\ov  wood  -{-  Konreiv  to  cut.]  {Zodl.) 
A  genus  of  hymenopterous  insects  including  the  carpen- 
ter bees.  See  Carpenter  bee,  under  Carpenter. — Xy- 
loc'0-pine  (-pin),  a. 

Xy'lo-gen  (zi'lo-jgn),  re.  \_Xylo--\- -gen.]  {a)  {Bot.) 
Nascent  wood  ;  wood  cells  in  a  forming  state.    (6)  Lignin. 

Xy'lo-graph  (zilS-graf),  n.  iXylo-  +  -graph.]  An 
engraving  on  wood,  or  the  impression  from  such  an  en- 
graving ;  a  print  made  by  xylography. 

Xy-Iog'ra-pher  (zt-log'ra-fer),  re.  One  who  practices 
xylography. 

Xy'lO-graph'Ic  (zi'IS-grafik), )  a.     [Cf.   F.   xylogra- 

Xy'lo-graph'lC-al  (-i-kal),  )  phique.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  xylography,  or  wood  engraving. 

Xy-lOg'ra-phy  (zt-log'ra^fy),  re.  IXylo-  +  -graphy: 
cf.  F.  zytographie.]     1.  The  art  of  engraving  on  wood. 

2.  The  art  of  making  prints  from  the  natural  grain  of 
wood.  Knight. 

3.  A  method  of  printing  in  colors  upon  wood  for  pur- 
poses of  house  decoration.  t/re. 

Xy'loid  (zi'loid),  a.  [Xylo-  -j-  -oid.]  Resembling 
wood  ;  having  the  nature  of  wood. 

Xy-lOid'in  (zt-loid'in),  re.  IXylo-  -f  -oid.]  {Chem.) 
A  substance  resembling  pyroxylin,  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  on  starch ;  — called  also  nilramidin. 

Xyaol  (zi'lol),  re.  [Xylo-  -f  L.  o^eum  oil.]  {Chem.) 
Same  as  Xylene. 

Xy'lon-ite  (zl'lon-It),  m.    See  Zylonite. 

II  Xy-loph'a-ga  (zt-lSfa-ga),  re.    [NL.    See  Xyloph- 
AGODS.]     (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  marine  bi- 
valves which  bore  holes  in  wood.     They 
are  allied  to  Pholas. 

Xy-loph'a-gan  {-gan),  re.  [See  Xy- 
LOPHAGOUS.]  {Zo'dl.)  {a)  One  of  a  tribe 
of  beetles  whose  larvse  bore  or  live  in 
wood.  (6)  Any  species  of  Xyloi)haga. 
(c)  Any  one  of  the  Xylophagides. 

II  Xy'lo-phag'i-des  (zl'lo-faj'l-dez),  n. 
pi.  [NL.  See  Xylophagous.]  {Zo'dl.)  A  tribe  or  fam- 
ily of  dipterous  flies  whose  larvse  live  in  decayed  wood. 
Some  of  the  tropical  species  are  very  lai'ge. 

Xy-loph'a-gOUS  (zi-lot'.a-gus),  a.  [Gr.  fuAo0ayo9  eat- 
ing wood  ;  JvAof  wood  -|-  i^jayeii' to  eat.]  {Zodl.)  {a)  Eat- 
ing, boring  in,  or  destroying,  wood ;  —  said  especially  of 
certain  insect  larvae,  crustaceans,  and  moUusks.  (J)  Of 
or  pertaining  to  the  genus  Xylophaga. 

Xy-loph'i-lan  (zi-15f'I-lnn),  «.  [See  XYLOPHiLOtrs.] 
{Zodl.)  One  of  a  tribe  of  beetles  {XylophiU)  whose  InrviB 
live  on  decayed  wood. 

Xy-loph'i-lOUS  (-lus),  a.  [Xylo-  -f-  Gr.  c^iAeti/  to 
love.]     (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  xvlophilans. 

Xy'lO-phone  (zi'lS-fen  l   ;.     [  '*'"'"-  ^-  Gr.  (^wtoj  sound.] 

1.  (Mus.)  An 
instrument  com- 
mon among  the 
Russians,  Poles, 
and   Tartars, 

consisting   of    a  —  ,     ,         ,„    ^ 

series   of    strips  Xylophone  (.l/,,.-.). 

of  wood  or  glass  graduated  in  length  to  the  musical  scale, 
resting  on  belts  of  straw,  and  struck  with  two  small 
liammers.    Called  in  Germany  strohfiedel,  or  straw  fiddle. 

2.  An  instrument  to  determine  the  vibrative  proper- 
ties of  dill'cront  kinds  of  wood.  Kniqht, 

Xy'lo-plas'tlc  (-pHts'tlk),  a.  [Xylo-  +  -plaslicl 
(Tecliiiol.)  ii'ininod  of  wood  pulp  by  molds ;  relating  to 
casts  made  of  wood  pulp  in  molds. 

Xy'lo-py-rog'ra-phy  (zi'lft-pt-rBg'rA-fy),  n.  [-Vj/to- 
-f-  Gr.  Trip,  7rup()9,  fire  -f-  -graphy.]  Tlie  art  or  prac- 
tice of  burning  pictures  on  wood  with  a  hot  iron ;  — 


Xylophaga     (.Y". 
dorsfdis).  Shell. 


use,    linite,    rude,   full,    Up,   Ora ;    pity ;    food,    fo^t ;    out,   oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   ink ;    tUen,    thin  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  ia  azure. 


i 


XYLOQUINONE 
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YAPOCK 


called  also  poker  painting.  See  Poker  picture,  under 
Poker. 

Xy'lO-qnl'none  (zl'Io-kwi'non  or  -kwTn'on),  n.  \.Xy- 
Jene  +  quinone-l  (Chem.)  Any  one  of  a  group  of 
quinone  compounds  obtained  respectively  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  certain  xylene  and  xylidine  compounds.  In 
general  they  are  yellow  crystalline  substances. 

Xy-lor'cln(zi-16r'sifn),m.  [Xylene +  orcin. 2  (Chem.) 
A  derivative  of  xylene  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline 
substance  which  on  exposure  in  the  air  becomes  red ;  — 
called  also  betaorcin. 

Xy-los'te-in  (zt-los'te-Tn),  n.  [Xylo-  -f  Gr.  oo-te'oi' 
bone.]  {Chem.)  A  glucoside  found  in  the  poisonous 
berries  of  a  species  of  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  xylosteum), 
and  extracted  as  a  bitter,  white,  crystalline  substance. 

Xy'lO-tlle  (zl'lo-til),  n.     Same  as  Pakkesine. 

II  Xy-lO'try-a  (zt-lo'trT-a),  re.  [NL. ,  f r.  Gr.  ^vXov  wood 
+  Tpiieiv  to  rub,  wear  out.]    (Zo'61.)  A  genus  of  marine 


bivalves  closely  allied  to  Teredo,  and  equally  destructive 
to  timber.  One 
species  (Xylo- 
trya  fimbriala) 
is  very  common 
on  the  Atlantic  1  U  Nl.^  J 
coast  of  the 
United  States. 
Xy'lyl    (zi'. 

\i\),n.     [Xylo-   Xylottja  ex.  fimbriata-).    x  2.    a  Exterior  ; 
+  -i/Z.  ]  (  Chem. )  b  Interior  of  Shell ;  c  Pallets. 

Any     one     of 

three  metameric  radicals  which  are  characteristic  re- 
spectively of  the  three  xylenes. 

Xy'lyl-ene  (-en),  n.  (Chem.)  Any  one  of  three  met- 
americ radicals,  CHj.CeHj.CHj,  derived  respectively  from 
the  three  uylenes.  Often  used  adjectively ;  as,  xylylene 
alcohol. 


Xyr'l-da'ceoas  (ztr'T-da'shus),  a.  (Sot.)  Of  or  pera- 
taining  to  a  natural  order  (Xyridex)  of  endogenoas> 
plants,  of  which  Xyris  is  the  type. 

II  Xy'riS  (zi'rTs),  n.  [L.,  a  kmd  of  Iris,  Gr.  fupis,  fr. 
^vpov  a  razor.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  endogenous  herbs 
with  grassy  leaves  and  small  yellow  flowers  in  short, 
scaly-bracted  spikes;  yellow-eyed  grass.  There  are 
about  seventeen  species  in  the  Atlantic  United  States. 

Xyst  (zist),  )  n.     [L.  xystus,  Gr.  Iuo-tos,  from 

II  Xys'tUS  (zTs'tiis),  )  ^v€(.v  to  scrape,  polish ;  —  so 
called  from  its  smooth  and  polished  floor.]  (Anc.  Arch.) 
A  long  and  open  portico,  for  athletic  exercises,  as  wres- 
tling, running,  etc. ,  f  or  use  in  winter  or  in  stormy  weather. 

Xyst'arch(zist'ark),  n.  [L.  xystarches,  Gr.  Jvo-Toipxr)? : 
Jvo-TO!  a  xyst  -\-  ap-^eiv  to  rule.]  (Gr.  Antiq.)  An  officer 
having  the  superintendence  of  the  xyst.     Dr.  W.  Smith. 

Xys'ter  (zTs'ter),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^varqp  a  scraper.]. 
(Surg.)  An  instrument  for  scraping  bones. 


Y. 


Y(wi).  Y,  the  twenty-fifth  letter  of  the  English  al- 
phabet, at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  syllable,  ex- 
cept when  a  prefix  (see  Y-),  is  usually  a  fricative  vocal 
consonant ;  as  a  prefix,  and  usually  in  the  middle  or  at 
the  end  of  a  syllable,  it  is  a  vowel.  See  Guide  to  Pro- 
nunciation, §§  145,  178-9,  272. 

It  derives  its  form  from  the  Latin  T,  which  is  from 
the  Greek  Y,  originally  the  same  letter  as  V.  EtjTnolog- 
ically,  it  is  most  nearly  related  to  u,  i,  0,  and  j,  g  ;  as 
in  full,  fill,  AS.  fyllan  ;  E.  crypt,  grotto  ;  young,  juve- 
nile ;  day,  AS.  dxg.    See  U,  I,  and  J,  G. 

11^°'  Y  has  been  called  the  Pythagorean  letter,  because 
the  Greek  letter  Y  was  taken  to  represent  the  sacred 
triad,  formed  by  the  duad  proceeding  from  the  monad ; 
and  also  because  it  represents  the  dividing  of  the  paths 
of  vice  and  virtue  in  the  development  of  human  life. 

T  (wl),  n.  ;  pi.  Y's  (wiz)  or  Ys.  Something  shaped 
like  the  letter  Y ;  a  forked  piece  resembling  in  form  the 
letter  Y-  Specifically  :  (a)  One  of  the  forked  holderdfor 
supporting  the  telescope  of  a  leveling  instrument,  or  the 
axis  of  a  theodolite ;  a  wye.  (6)  A  forked  or  bifurcated 
pipe  fitting,  (c)  (Railroads)  A  portion  of  track  consist- 
ing of  two  diverging  tracks  connected  by  a  cross  track. 

T  leveKSurv.),  an  instrument  for  measuring  differences 
of  level  by  means  of  a  telescope  resting  in  Y  s.  —  Y  moth 
(Zool.),  a  handsome  European  noctuid  moth  (Plusia 
gamma)  which  has  a  bright,  silvery  mark,  shaped  like  the 
letter  Y,  on  each  of  the  fore  wings.  Its  larva,  which  is 
green  with  five  dorsal  white  stripes,  feeds  on  the  cabbage, 
turnip,  bean,  etc.  Called  also  gamma  moth,  and  silver  Y. 
Y(i),pron.     I.     [Obs.']  King  Horn.     Wyclif. 

Y-  (T-),  or  I-.  [OE.  y-,  i-,  AS.  ge-,  akin  toD.  &  G.  ge-, 
OHG.  gi-,  ga-,  Goth,  ga^,  and  perhaps  to  Latin  con- ;  orig- 
inally meaning,  together.  Cf.  Com-,  Aware,  ENonsH, 
Handiwork,  Ywis.]  A  prefix  of  obscure  meaning,  orig- 
inally used  with  verbs,  adverbs,  adjectives,  nouns,  and 
pronouns.  In  the  Middle  English  period,  it  was  little 
employed  except  vrith  verbs,  being  chiefly  used  with 
past  participles,  though  occasionally  with  the  infinitive. 
Ycleped,  or  yclept,  is  perhaps  the  only  word  not  en- 
tirely obsolete  which  shows  this  use. 

That  no  wight  mighte  it  see  neither  yheere.       Chaucer. 

Neither  to  ben  yburied  nor  ybrent.  Chaucer. 

t^p"  Some  examples  of  Chaucer's  use  of  this  prefix 

are ;  tbe,  j'been,  icaught,  ycovae,  ydo,  idoon,  t/go,  iproved, 

ywrouglit.    In  inough,  enough,  it  is  combined  with  an 

adjective.    Other  examples  are  in  the  Vocabulary. 

Spenser  and  later  writers  frequently  employed  this 
prefix  when  atfectuag  an  archaic  style,  and  sometimes 
used  it  incorrectly. 
Ya  (yii),  adv.    Yea.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Yac'a-re'  (y5k'a-ra'),  n.  [See  Jacare.]  (Zo'61.)  A 
South 
American 
crocodil- 
ian (Ja- 
care scle- 

rops)    re-'    ^ ___^ 
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the    alli- 
gator    in  Yacare  {Jacare  sclerops). 
size  and 

habits.  The  eye  orbits  are  connected  together,  and  sur- 
rounded by  prominent  bony  ridges.  Called  also  spectacled 
alligator,  and  spectacled  cayman. .  [Written  also  Jacare.] 
11^°'  The  name  is  also  applied  to  allied  species. 
Yac'ca  (yak'ka),  n.  (Bot.)  A  West  Indian  name  for 
two  large  timber  trees  (Podocarpus  coriaceus,  and  P. 
Purdicanus)  of  the  Yew  family.  The  wood,  which  is 
much  used,  is  pale  brownish  with  darker  streaks. 

Yacht  (ySt),  n.    [D.  jagt,jacht;  perhaps  properly,  a 
chase,  hunting,  from  jagen  to  chase,  hunt,  akin  to  G. 
jagen,  OHG.  jagon,  of  uncertain  origin ;  or  perhaps  akin 
to  OHG.  jraAi  quick,  sudden  (cf.  Gat).]     (Naut.)  Alight 
and  elegantly  furnished  vessel,  used  either  for  private 
parties  of  pleasure,  or  as  a  vessel  of  state  to  convey  dis- 
tinguished persons  from  one  place  to  another ;   a  sea- 
going vessel  used  only  for  pleasure  trips,  racing,  etc. 
Yacht  meaaurement.    See  the  Note  imder  Tonnage,  4. 
Yacht,  1).  i,^  To  manage  a  yacht ;  to  voyage  in  a  yacht. 
Yacht'er  (-er),  n.    One  engaged  in  sailing  a  yacht. 
Yacht'lng,  n.    Sailing  for  pleasure  in  a  yacht. 
Yachfman  (-man),  n.    See  Yachtsman, 


Yaffle. 


TachtB'man  (ySts'man),  n.  ;  pi.  Yachtsmen  (-men). 
One  who  owns  or  sails  a  yacht ;  a  yachter. 

Yat  (yaf ),  obs.  imp.  of  Give.  [AS.  geaf,  imp.  of  giefan 
to  give.    See  Give.]    Gave.     See  Give.  Chaucer. 

Yaf'fin-gale  (ySffin-gal),  n.  [See  Yapfie,  and  cf. 
NightingaleJ    (Zool.)  The  yaflSe.     \_Prov.  Eng.'] 

Yal'fle  (ySf'f'l),  n.  [Probably  imitative  of  its  call 
or  cry.]  (Zool.)  The 
European  green  wood- 
pecker (Picus,  or  Ge- 
cinus,  viridis).  It  is 
noted  for  its  loud  laugh- 
like  note.  Called  also 
eccle,  heivhole,  highhoe, 
laughing  bird,  popinjay, 
rain  bird,  yaffil,  yaffler, 
yafflngale,  yappingale,  yackel,  and  woodhack. 

Ya'ger  (y  a'ger  or  y  a'ger  ;  277),  n.  [G.  j'dger  a  hunter, 
Irom  jagen  to  chase,  hunt.]  (Mil.)  In  the  German 
army,  one  belonging  to  a  body  of  light  infantry  armed 
with  rifies,  resembling  the  chasseur  of  the  French  army. 
[Written  aXso  jager."] 

Ya'glia-run'dl  (ya/gwa-riui'dT),  n.  (Zool.)  Same  as 
Jaguakondi.  [Written  also  yaguarondi,  and  yagoua- 
rondi.'] 

II  YaJ'nr— Ve'da  (yaj'flr-va'da  or  -ve'da),  n.  f  Skr. 
yajur^eda.']    See  Veda. 

Yat  (ySk),  n.  [Thibetan  gyag."]  (Zool.)  A  bovine 
mammal  (Poepkagus  grunniens)  native  of  the  high 
plains  of  Central  Asia.  Its  neck,  the  outer  side  of  its 
legs,  and  its  flanks,  are  covered  with  long,  flowing,  fine 
hair.  Its  tail  is  long  and  bushy,  often  white,  and  is  val- 
ued as  an  ornament  and  for  other  purposes  in  India  and 
China.  There  are  several  domesticated  varieties,  some  of 
which  lack  the  mane  and  the  long  hair  on  the  flanks. 
Called  also  chauri  gua,  grunting  coio,  grunting  ox,  sar- 
lac,  sarlik,  and  sarlyk. 


Yak,  Male. 

Tak  lace,  a  coarse  pillow  lace  made  from  the  silky  hair 
of  the  yak, 

Yak'a-mik  (-a-mtk),  n.   (Zool. )  See  Trumpeter,  3  (a). 

Yak'a-re'  (-a-ra'),  n.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Yacare. 

Yaldn  (ya'kin),  n.  (Zool.)  A  large  Asiatic  antelope 
(Budorcas  taxicolor)  native  of  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Himalayas  and  other  lofty  mountains.  Its  head  and 
neck  resemble  those  of  the  ox,  and  its  tail  is  like  that  of 
the  goat.     Called  also  budorcas.  

Ya-koots'  (yii-koots'),  n.  pi. ;  sing.  Yakoot  (-koof). 
(Ethnol.)  A  nomadic  Mongohan  tribe  native  of  Northern 
Siberia,  and  supposed  to  be  of  Turkish  stock.  They  are 
mainly  pastoral  in  their  habits.     [Written  also  Yakuts.'} 

II  Yak'sha  (yak'sha),  re.  [Skr.]  (Hindoo  Myth.)  A 
kind  of  demigod  attendant  on  Kuvera,  the  god  of  wealth. 

Yal'lah  (yal'la),  n.    The  oil  of  the  mahwa  tree. 

Yam  (yam),  n.  [Pg.  inhame,  probably  from  some  na- 
tive name.]  (Bot.)  A  large,  esculent,  farinaceous  tuber 
of  various  climbing  plants  of  the  genus  Dioscorea  ;  also, 
the  plants  themselves,  mostly  natives  of  warm  climates. 
The  plants  have  netted-veined,  petioled  leaves,  and  pods 
with  three  broad  wings.  The  commonest  species  is  D. 
saliva,  but  several  others  are  cultivated. 

ChlneBe  yam,  a  plant  (Dioscorea  Batatas)  with  a  long 
and  slender  tuber,  hardier  than  most  of  the  other  spe- 
cies. —  Wild  yam.  (a)  A  common  plant  (Dioscorea  villo- 
sa)  of  the  Eastern  United  States,  having  a  hard  and 
knotty  Tootstock.  (6)  An  orchidaceous  plant  ( ffas^rorfta 
sesamoides)  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

II  Ya'ma  (ya'ma),  re.  [Skr.  yama  a  twin.]  (Hindoo 
Myth.)  The  king  of  the  infernal  regions,  corresponding 


to  the  Greek  Pluto,  and  also  the  judge  of  departed  soula»- 
In  later  times  he  is  more  ex- 
clusively considered  the  dire 
judge  of  all,  and  the  torment- 
or of  the  wicked.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  of  a  green  color, 
with  red  garments,  having  a 
crown  on  his  head,  his  eyes 
inflamed,  and  sitting  on  a 
buSalo,  with  a  club  and 
noose  in  his  hands. 

Yam 'ma  (ySm'ma),  n. 
[See  Llama.]  (Zool.)  The 
llama. 

Yamp  (yamp),  n.  (Bot.) 
An  umbelliferous  plant  (Ca- 
rum  Gairdneri);  also,  its 
small  fleshy  roots,  which  are 
eaten  by  the  Indians  from 
Idaho  to  California. 

Yang  (ySng),  ra.     [Ofimi-  ^ama. 

tative  origin.]     The  cry  of  the  wild  goose ;  a  honk. 

Yang,  V.  i.    To  make  the  cry  of  the  wild  goose. 

Yank  (y3nk),  n.  [Cf.  Scot,  yank  a  sudden  and  severs, 
blow.]    A  jerk  or  twitch.     ICollog.  U.  S.'] 

Yank,  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Yanked  (ySnkt) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Yanking.]  To  twitch  strongly  ;  to  jerk.  XColloq^ 
U.  S.~\ 

Yank,  n.    An  abbreviation  of  Yankee.     [Slang"} 

Yan'kee  (ySn'ke),  n.  [Commonly  considered  to  be  a 
corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  word  English,  or  of  th» 
French  word  Anglais,  by  the  native  Indians  of  America. 
According  to  Thierry,  a  corruption  of  Jankin,  a  diminu- 
tive of  John,  and  a  nickname  given  to  the  English  colo- 
nists of  Connecticut  by  the  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York. 
Dr.  W.  Gordon  ("  Hist,  of  the  Amer.  War,"  ed.  1789,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  324,  325)  says  it  was  a  favorite  cant  word  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  as  early  as  1713,  and  that  it  meant  excel- 
lent ;  as,  a  yankee  good  horse,  yankee  good  cider,  etc. 
Cf.  Scot,  yankie  a  sharp,  clever,  and  rather  bold  woman,, 
and  Prov.  E.  hovi-yankees  a  kind  of  leggins  worn  by 
agricultural  laborers.]  A  nickname  for  a  native  or  citi- 
zen of  New  England,  especially  one  descended  from  old 
New  England  stock ;  by  extension,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Northern  States  as  distinguished  from  a  Southerner; 
also,  applied  sometimes  by  foreigners  to  any  inhabitant 
of  the  United  States. 

From  meannees  first  this  Portsmouth  Yankey  rose, 
And  etill  to  meanness  all  his  conduct  flows. 

Oppression,  A  Poem  by  an  American  (Boston,  1765)i- 

Yan'kee,  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  Yankee ;  charac- 
teristic of  the  Yankees. 

The  alertness  of  the  Yanlxe  aspect.     Hawthome. 

Yankee  clover.    (Bot.)  See  Japan  clover,  under  Japan. 

Yan'kee-Doo'dle  (-doo'd'l),  n.  1.  The  name  of  a 
tune  adopted  popularly  as  one  of  the  national  airs  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  Humorously,  a  Yankee. 
We  might  have  withheld  our  political  noodles 
From  knocking  their  heads  against  hot  Yantcee-Doodles.  Moore.- 

Yan'kee-ism  (-iz'm),  n.  A  Yankee  idiom,  word,  cus- 
tom, or  the  like.  Lowell. 

II  Yaourt  (yoort  or  yourt),  re.  [Turk.  yoghurt.\  A.. 
fermented  drink,  or  milk  beer,  made  by  the  Turks^ 

Yap  (yap),  V.  i.    [Icel. 
gjalpa ;  akin  to  E. 
Cf.  Yaup.]     To  bark ;  to 
yelp.   L'' Estrange. 

Yap(yap),re.  A 
bark ;  a  yelp. 

Ya'pock  (ya'- 
p5k  ;  277),  n. 
[Probably  from  , 
the  river  Oyapok,  % 
between  French 
Guiana  and  Bra- 
zil.] (Zool.)  A 
South  American 
aquatic  opossum 
(Chironectes  va- 
riegatus)  found  in 
Guiana  and  Brazil, 


Yapock. 
Its  hind  feet  are  webbed,  and  its 
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fore  feet  do  not  have  an  opposable  thumb  for  climbing. 
Called  also  water  opossum.     [Written  also  yapack.'] 
Ya'pon  (ya'pon  or  ya'- ;  277),  n.    (Bot. )  Same  as  Yau- 

PON. 

Yar'age  (ySr'aj;  48),  n.  [See  Yaee,  a.]  (Naui.) 
The  power  of  moving,  or  being  managed,  at  sea ;  —  said 
witli  reference  to  a  ship.  Sir  T.  North. 

Yard  (yard),  n.  [OE.  yerd,  AS.  gierd,  gyrd,  a  rod, 
stick,  a  measure,  a  yard  ;  akin  to  OFries.  ierde,  OS.  ger- 
da,  D.  garde,  O.  gerte,  OHG.  gartia,  gerta,  gart,  Icel. 
gaddr  a  goad,  sting,  Gotli.  gazds,  and  probably  to  L. 
hnsta  a  spear.  Cf.  Gad,  n.,  Gikd,  re..  Gride,  v.  i.,  Has- 
tate.] 1.  A  rod  ;  a  stick ;  a  staff.  [Ois.]  P.  Plowman. 
If  men  smote  it  with  a  yerde.  Chaucer. 

2.  A  branch  ;  a  twig.     [06s.] 

The  bitter  frosts  with  the  sleet  and  rain 
Destroyed  hath  the  green  in  every  yerd.      Chaucer. 

3.  A  long  piece  of  timber,  as  a  rafter,  etc.     \_Obs.'\ 

4.  A  measure  of  length,  equaling  three  feet,  or  tliirty- 
six  inches,  being  the  standard  of  English  and  American 
measure. 

5.  The  penis. 

6.  {Naut.)  A  long  piece  of  timber,  nearly  cylindrical, 
tapering  toward  the  ends,  and  designed  to  support  and 
extend  a  square  sail.  A  yard  is  usually  hung  by  the  cen- 
ter to  the  mast.    See  Illusl.  of  Ship. 

Golden  Yard,  or  Yard  and  Ell  {A.^lron.),  a  popular  name 
of  tlie  three  stars  in  tlie  belt  of  Orion.  —  Under  yard  U'.  e., 
under  the  rod],  under  contract.    [Obs.]     Chaucer. 

Yard,  n.  [OE.  yard,  yerd,  AS.  geard  ;  akin  to  OFries. 
garda  garden,  OS.  gardo  garden,  gard  yard,  D.  gaard 
garden,  G.  garlen,  OHG.  garlo  garden,  gart  inclosure, 
Icel.  garSr  yard,  house,  Sw.  gard,  Dan.  guard,  Gotli. 
gards  a  house,  garda  sheepfold,  L.  hortus  garden,  Gr. 
XopTO!  an  inclosure.  Cf.  Court,  Garden,  Garth,  Horti- 
CDLTURE,  Orchard.]  1.  An  inclosure  ;  usually,  a  small 
inclosed  place  in  front  of,  or  around,  a  house  or  barn ; 
as,  a  coyixtyard  ;  a  cov/yard  ;  a  barnyard. 

Ayoid  .  .  .  inclosed  all  about  with  sticks 
In  which  she  had  a  cock,  hight  chanticleer.     Chaucer, 
2.  An  inclosure  within  which  any  work  or  business  is 
carried  on  ;  as,  a  dockyard  ;  a  shipyard. 

Liberty  of  the  yard,  a  liberty,  granted  to  persons  im- 
prisoned for  debt,  of  walldng  in  the  yard,  or  within  any 
other  limits  prescribed  by  law,  on  their  giving  bond  not 
to  go  beyond  those  limits.  —  Prison  yard,  an  inclosure 
about  a  prison,  or  attached  to  it.  —Yard  grass  {Bot.),  a 
low-growing  grass  (Eleusine  Indica)  having  digitate 
spikes.  It  is  common  in  dooryards,  and  like  places,  es- 
pecially in  the  Southern  United  States.  Called  also  crab 
grass.  —  Yard  of  land.    See  Yardl and. 

Yard,  V.  t.  To  confine  (cattle)  to  the  yard ;  to  shut  up, 
or  keep,  in  a  yard  ;  as,  to  yard  cows. 

Yard'arm'  (-arm'  ),n.  {Naut. )  Either  half  of  a  square- 
rigged  vessel's  yard,  from  the  center  or  mast  to  the  end. 

(J^^  Ships  are  said  to  be  yardarm  and  yardarm  when 
80  near  as  to  touch,  or  interlock  their  yards. 

Yard'ful  (-ful),  n.  ;  pi.  Yardfuls  (-fulz).  As  much 
as  a  yard  will  contain  ;  enough  to  fill  a  yard. 

Yard'land'  (-land'),  n.  {O.  Eng.  Law)  A  measure  of 
land  of  uncertain  quantity,  varying  from  fifteen  to  forty 
acres  ;  a  virgate.     [OSs.] 

Yard'stlck'  (-stlk'),  n.  A  stick  three  feet,  or  a  yard, 
in  length,  used  as  a  measure  of  cloth,  etc. 

Yard'wand'  (-wond'),  n.     A  yardstick.        Tennyson. 

Yare  (ySr),  a.  [OE.  yare,  ^aru,  AS.  gearu;  akin  to 
OS.  garu,  OHG.  garo,  G.  gar,  Icel.  gerr  perfect,  g'drva 
quite,  G.  gerben  to  tan,  to  curry,  OHG.  garawen,  garwen, 
to  make  ready.  Cf.  Carouse,  Garb  clothing.  Gear, 
re.]  Ready;  dexterous;  eager;  lively;  quick  to  move. 
\_Obs.']     "  Be  yare  in  thy  preparation."  Shak. 

The  lesser  [ship]  will  come  and  go,  leave  or  take,  and  isyai-e  ; 
whereas  tlie  greater  is  slow.  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

Yare,  adv.  Soon.     \_Obs.']  Cursor  Mundi. 

Yare'ly,  adv.     In  a  yare  manner.     [Obs.']  Shak. 

Yark  (yiirk),  v.  t.  &  i.    To  yerk.     IProv.  Eng.'\ 

Yar'ke  (yar'ke),  n.     {Zool.)  Same  as  Saki. 

Yarn  (yam),  n.  [OE.  yarn,  ^am,  AS.  gearn  ;  akin  to 
D.  garen,  G.,  OHG.,  Icel.,  Sw.,  &  Dan.  gam;  of  uncer- 
tain origin.  Cf.  CoKD.]  1.  Spun  wool ;  woolen  thread  ; 
also,  thread  of  other  material,  as  of  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
or  silk  ;  material  spun  and  prepared  for  use  in  weaving, 
knitting,  manufacturing  sewing  thread,  or  the  like. 

2.  {Eope  Making)  One  of  the  threads  of  which  the 
strands  of  a  rope  are  composed. 

3.  A  story  told  by  a  sailor  for  the  amusement  of  l)is 
companions ;  a  story  or  tale ;  as,  to  spin  a  yam.   [_CoUoq.] 

Yarn'en  (-en),  a.  Made  of  yarn  ;  consisting  of  yarn. 
[0J.5.]     "  A  pair  of  yarnen  stocks."  Turbervile. 

Yar'nut' (yiir'nuf ),  re.     (Bot.)  See  Yerndt. 

Yarr  (.yiir),  v.  i.  [OE.  ^ai-ren.J  To  growl  or  snarl  as 
a  dog.     [OAi-.] 

Yar'rish   (yar'rtsh),   a.      [Prov.    E, 
brackish.]     Having  a  rough,  dry  taste. 

Yar'row  (yar'ro),  re.  [OE.  yarowe 
AS.  gearwe;  akin  to  D.  gerw,  OHG. 
garwa,  garawa,  G.  garbe,  schafgarbe, 
and  perhaps  to  E.  yare.]  {Bot.)  An 
American  and  European  composite 
plant  {Achillea  Millefolium)  with 
very  finely  dissected  leaves  and  small 
white  corymbed  flowers.  It  has  a 
strong,  and  somewhat  aromatic,  odor 
and  taste,  and  is  sometimes  used  in 
making  beer,  or  m  dried  for  smoking. 
Called  also  milfoil,  and  nosebleed. 

Yar'whlp'  (yar'hwTp'),  n.  [So 
called  from  its  sliarp  cry  uttered 
when  taking  wing.]  {Zool.)  The  Eu- 
ropean bar-tailed  godwit ;  —  called  Yarrow,  a  Flowering 
also  yardkeep,  and  yarwhelp.  See  Stem,  much  re- 
GODWIT.     [Prov.  Eng.]  ''"='^<1 '  ''  '''lower. 


Ainsworth. 
yar  sour,   yare 
[Prov.  Eng.] 
yarwe,  yarowe. 


Taupon. 


Tat'a-ghan  (ySfa-gSn),  n.  [Turk,  yataghan.]  A 
long  knife,  or  short  saber,  common  among  Mohammedan 
nations,  usually  having  a  double  curve,  sometimes  nearly 
straight.     [Written  also  ataghan,  attaghan.]      Chaticer. 

Yate  (yat),  n.  A  gate.  See  1st  Gate.  [Obs.  or  Prov. 
Eng.  ]  Spenser. 

Yaud  (yad),  re.    See  Yawd.     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.] 

Yaul  (yal),  re.    {Naut.)  See  Yawl. 

Yaulp  (yalp),  V.  i.    To  yaup. 

Yaup  (yap),  V.  i.  [See  Yap,  and  Yelp.]  To  cry  out 
like  a  child  ;  to  yelp.  [Scot.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.]  [Written 
also  yawp.] 

Yaup,  re.  [Written  also  yawp.]  1.  A  cry  of  distress, 
rage,  or  tlie  like,  as  tlie  cry  of  a  sickly  bird,  or  of  a  child 
in  pain.     [Scot.  &  Colloq.  U.  S.] 

2.  {Zool.)    The  blue  titmouse.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Yaup'er  (-er),  n.     One  who,  or  that  whicli,  yaups. 

Yau'pon  (ya'pon),  re.  (Bot.)  A  shrub  (Ilex  Cassine) 
of  the  Holly  family,  native  from 
Virginia  to  Florida.  The  smooth 
elliptical  leaves  are  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tea,  and  were  formerly 
used  in  preparing  the  black  drink 
of  tlie  Indians  of  North  Carolina. 
Called  also  South-Sea  tea.  [Writ- 
ten also  yapon,  youpon,  and  yu- 
pon.] 

Yaw  (ya),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p. 
Yawed  (yad) ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Yawing.]  "[Cf.  Yew,  v.  i.]  To 
rise  in  blisters,  breaking  in  white 
froth,  as  cane  juice  in  the  clari- 
fiers  in  sugar  works. 

Yaw,  V.  i.  &  t.  [Cf.  Prov.  G. 
gagen  to  rock,  gageln  to  totter, 
shake,  Norw.  g^iga  to  bend  back- 
ward, Icel.  gagr  bent  back,  gaga 
to  throw  the  neck  back.]  (Naut.)  To  steer  wild,  or  out 
of  the  line  of  her  course ;  to  deviate  from  her  course,  as 
when  struck  by  a  heavy  sea ;  —  said  of  a  ship. 

Just  as  he  would  lay  the  ship's  course,  all  yawing  being  out 
of  the  question.  Lowell. 

Yaw,  re.  (Naut.)  A  movement  of  a  vessel  by  which 
she  temporarily  alters  her  course  ;  a  deviation  from  a 
straight  course  in  steering. 

Yawd  (yad),  re.  [Cf.  Icel.  jalda  a  mare,  E.  Jade  a 
nag.]  A  jade  ;  an  old  horse  or  mare.  [Written  also 
yaud.]     [Prov.  Eng.  &  Scot.]  Grose. 

Yawl  (yal),  re.  [D.  jol;  akin  to  LG.  &  Dan.  joHe, 
Sw.  Julie.  Cf.  JoLLY-BOAT.]  (Nuut.)  A  small  ship's 
boat,  usually  rowed  by  four  or  six  oars.  [Written  also 
yaul.] 

Yawl,  V.  i.    [OE.  ^aulen,  joiden,  gaulen,  goulen,  Icel. 

gaula  to  low,  bellow.     Cf.   GowL.]     To  cry  out  like  a 

dog  or  cat ;  to  howl ;  to  yell.  Tennyson. 

There  howling  Scyllas  yawling  round  about.    Fairfax. 

Yawl'-rigged'  (-rTgd'),  a.  (Naut.)  Having  two 
masts  with  fore-and-aft  sails,  but  differing  from  a 
schooner  in  that  the  after  mast  is  very  small,  and  stepped 
as  far  aft  as  possible.    See  Illustration  in  Appendix. 

Yawn  (yan),  v.  i.  [imp.  &p.p.  Yawned  (yand) ;  p.pr. 
&  vb.  re.  Yawning.]  [OE.  yanien,^anien,  ganien,  gonien, 
AS.  gdnian;  akin  to  ginian  to  yawn,  ginan  to  yawn, 
open  wide,  G.  gdhnen  to  yawn,  OHG.  ginen,  geinon, 
Icel.  g'lna  to  yawn,  gin  the  mouth,  OSlav.  zijati  to  yawn, 
L.  hiare  to  gape,  yawn  ;  and  perhaps  to  E.  begin,  cf.  Gr. 
Xeia.  a  hole.     V47  b.     Cf.  Begin,  Gin  to  begin.  Hiatus.] 

1.  To  open  the  mouth  involuntarily  through  drowsi- 
ness, dullness,  or  fatigue ;  to  gape  ;  to  oscitate.  "  The 
lazy,  yawning  drone."  Shak. 

And  while  above  he  spends  his  breath, 

The  yawning  audience  nod  beneath.  TnwibuU. 

2.  To  open  wide ;  to  gape,  as  if  to  allow  the  entrance 
or  exit  of  .anything. 

'T  is  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 

When  churchyards  yawn.  Shak. 

3.  To  open  the  mouth,  or  to  gape,  through  surprise  or 
bewilderment.  Shak. 

4.  To  be  eager  ;  to  desire  to  swallow  anything ;  to  ex- 
press desire  by  yawning ;  as,  to  yawn  for  fat  livings. 
"  One  long,  yawning  gaze."  Landor. 

Yawn,  re.  1.  An  involuntary  act,  excited  by  drowsi- 
ness, etc.,  and  consisting  of  a  deep  and  long  inspiration 
following  several  successive  attempts  at  inspiration,  the 
mouth,  fauces,  etc.,  being  wide  open. 

One  person  yawning  in  company  will  produce  a  spontaneous 
yawn  in  all  present.  jA''.  Clnpman. 

2.  The  act  of  opening  wide,  or  of  gaping.        Addison. 

3.  A  chasm,  mouth,  or  passageway.     [S..] 

Now  gape  the  graves,  and  through  their  yawns  let  loose 
Imprisoned  spirits.  Marsion. 

Yawn'ing-ly,  adv.     In  a  yawning  manner. 
Yawp  (yap),  V.  &  re.     See  Yaup. 

Yaws  (yaz),  n.  [African  yaw  a  raspberry.]  (Med.) 
A  disease,  occurring  in  tlie  Antilles  and  in  Africa,  cliar- 
acterized  by  yellowish  or  reddish  tumors,  of  a  conta- 
gious cliaracter,  which,  in  shape  and  appearance,  often 
resemble  currants,  strawberries,  or  raspberries.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  tliis  disease,  viiriously  known  as 
frambiesia,  plan,  verrugas,  and  crab-yaws. 

Yaw'-we9d'  (ya'v\ed'),  n.     (Bot.)  A  low,  shrubby, 
rubiaceous  jihiiit  (Morinda  Boyoc)  growing   along  tlie 
seacoast  of  tlie  West  Indies.    It  has  small,  white,  odorous 
flowers. 
Y-be'  (T-be'),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Be.    Been.  Chaucer, 

Y-cleped'  (I-UI(5pt'),  p.  p,  [AS.  geclipod,  p.  p.  of  cli- 
piiiu,  rlen/)inn,  cliopian,  to  call.  See  Clepk,  and  also  the 
Note  iiudor  Y-.]  Called  ;  named  ;  —  obsolete,  except  in 
arcliaic  or  liuMiorou.'j  writings.     [Spelt  sxlso'yclept.] 

It  is  full  fair  to  ben  yclt'iit  madnnie.         Chaucer. 
But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclcpt'd  Euphrosyue.  MiUnti. 

Those  charinin^r  little  inissivos  i/rtr/ifd  valontinos.    Linnb. 


Y-dO'  (T-dob'),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Do.    Done.  Chaucer. 

Y-drad'  (T-drSd'),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Dread.     Dreaded. 

Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad.    Spenser, 
Ye,  Ye  (the),  an  old  method  of  printing  the  article  the 
(AS.  pe),  the  "  y  "  being  used  in  place  of  the  Old  English 
character  thorn  (p).     It  is  sometimes  incorrectly  pro- 
nounced ye.     See  The,  and  Thorn,  re.,  4. 
Y'e  (e'e),  n.  ;  pi.  Yen  (e'en).     An  eye.     [Obs.] 

From  his  yen  ran  the  water  down.  Chaucer, 

Ye  (ye),  pron,  [OE.  ye,  ;e,  nom.  pi.,  AS.  ge,  ge  ;  cf. 
OS.  ge,  gl,  OFries.  gl,  J,  D.  gij,  Dan.  &  Sw.  i,  Icel.  er, 
OHG.  ir,  G.  ihr,  Goth.  Jus,  Lith.  Jus,  Gr.  u/net;,  Skr. 
yuyam.  V189.]  The  plural  of  the  pronoun  of  the  sec- 
ond person  in  the  nominative  case. 

Ye  ben  to  me  right  welcome  heartily.       Chaucer, 
But  ye  are  washed,  but  yc  are  sanctified.    1  Cor.  vi.  11.. 
This  would  cost  you  your  life  in  case  ye  were  a  man.     Udall. 
^^T"  In  Old  English  ye  was  used  only  as  a  nominative, 
and  you  only  as  a  dative  or  objective.    In  the  16th  cen- 
tury, however,  ye  and  yoit  became  confused  and  were  of- 
ten used  interchange.ibly,  both  as  nominatives  and  object- 
ives, and  you  has  now  superseded  ye  except  in  solemn  or 
poetic  use.    See  You,  and  also  the  first  Note  under  Thou. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye.       Shak. 
I  come,  kind  gentlemen,  strange  news  to  tell  ye.    Dryden^ 
Ye  (ya),  adv.    [See  Yea.]   Yea  ;  yes.  [Obs.]  Chaucer, 
Yea  (ya  or  ye  ;  277),  adv.     [OE.  i/e,  ya,  ^e,  ^a,  AS. 
gea;  akin  to  OFries.  ge,  ie,  OS.,  D.,  OHG.,  G.,  Dan.  & 
Sw.  Ja,  Icel.  Jd,  Goth,  ja,  Jai,  and  probably  to  Gr.  Jf 
truly,  verily.     VISS.     Cf.  Yes.]     1.  Yes  ;  ay ;  a  word 
expressing  assent,  or  an  affirmative  answer  to  a  question,, 
now  superseded  by  yes.    See  Yes. 
Let  your  communication  be  yea,  yea  ;  nay,  nay.    Matt.  v.  37, 
2.  More  than  this  ;  not  only  so,  but ;  —  used  to  mark 
the  addition  of  a  more  specific  or  more  emphatic  clause. 
Cf.  Nay,  adv.,  2. 

I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.    Phil.  i.  18. 

11^°"    Yea  sometimes   introduces  a  clause,  with   the 

sense  of  indeed,  verily,  tridy.    "  Yea,  hath  God  said,  Ye 

shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?  "       Gen.  iii.  1. 

Yea,  re.     An  affirmative  vote ;  one  who  votes  in  the 

affirmative  ;  as,  a  vote  by  yeas  and  nays. 

l^p"  In  the  Scriptures,  yea  is  used  as  a  sign  of  certainty 
or  stability.  "  All  the  promises  of  God  in  him  are  yea, 
and  in  liim  Amen."  2  Cor.  i.  20. 

Yead  (yed),  v.  i.  Properly,  a  variant  of  the  defective 
imperfect  yode,  but  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  present. 
See  the  Note  under  Yede.     [Obs.] 

Years  yead  away  and  faces  fair  deflower.  Drant. 
Yean  (yen),  v.  t.  &  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Yeaned  (yend) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Yeaning.]  [AS.  ednian,  or  geeanian  ; 
perhaps  akin  to  E.  ewe,  or  perhaps  to  L.  agnus,  Gr. 
(iftfos.  Cf.  Ean.]  To  bring  forth  young,  as  a  goat  or 
a  sheep ;  to  ean.  Shak. 

Yeanling  (-ling),  M.  [Yean -\- -ling.  Cf.  Eanling.] 
A  lamb  or  a  kid ;  an  eanling.  Shak. 

Year  (yer),  re.  [OE.  yer,  yeer,  ^er,  AS.  gear;  akin  to 
OFries.  ier,  ger,  OS.  Jdr,  ger,  D.  Jaar,  OHG.  Jar,  G. 
Jahr,  Icel.  ar,  Dan.  aar,  Sw.  ar,  Goth.  Jer,  Gr.  oipa  a 
season  of  tlie  year,  springtime,  a  part  of  the  day,  an 
hour,  mpo5  a  year,  Zend  yare  year.  V4,  279.  Cf.  Hour, 
Yore.]  1.  The  time  of  the  apparent  revolution  of  tlie 
sun  through  the  ecliptic  ;  the  period  occupied  by  the 
earth  in  making  its  revolution  around  the  sun,  called 
the  astronomical  year  ;  also,  a  period  more  or  less  nearly 
agreeing  with  this,  adopted  by  various  nations  as  a  meas- 
ure of  time,  and  called  the  civil  year ;  as,  the  common 
lunar  year  of  354  days,  still  in  use  among  the  Mohammed- 
ans ;  the  year  of  360  days,  of  3G5  days,  etc.  In  common 
usage,  the  year  consists  of  3C5  days,  and  every  fourth 
year  (called  bissextile,  or  leap  year)  of  366  days,  a  day 
being  added  to  February  on  that  year,  on  account  of  the 
excess  .above  365  days  (see  Bissextile). 

Of  twenty  year  of  age  he  was,  I  guess.        Chancer. 
^S^  The  civil,  or  legal,  year,  in  England,  formerly  com- 
menced on  the  2otli  day  of  March.    This  pr.actice  contin- 
ued throughout  the  British  dominions  till  the  year  1752. 

2.  The  time  in  which  any  planet  completes  a  revolu- 
tion iibout  the  sun  ;  as,  the  year  of  Jupiter  or  of  S.aturn. 

3.  p/.  Age,  or  old  age  ;  as,  a  man  in  years.  Shak, 
Anomalistic   year,   the  time   of  the   earth's  revolution 

from  perihelion  to  perihelion  again,  wdiich  is  365  days,  6 
hours,  lli  minutes,  and  48 seconds. — A  year's  mind  (Eccl,), 
a  commemoration  of  a  deceased  person,  as  by  a  Mass,  a 
year  after  his  death.  Cf.  .-t  monlh\^  mind,  under  SIonth. 
—  Bissextile  year.  See  Bissextile.  —  Canicular  year.  See 
under  Canicular.  —  Civil  year,  tlie  year  adopted  by  any 
nation  for  the  computation  of  time.  —  Common  lunar  year, 
the  period  of  12  lunar  mouths,  or  354  days.  —  Common 
year,  each  year  of  3(!5  days,  as  distinguished  from  leap 
year.  — Embolismic  year,  or  Intercalary  lunar  year,  the  pe- 
riod of  13  lunar  nioiitlis,  or  384  days.  —  Fiscal  year  {Com.), 
the  year  by  which  accounts  are  reckoned,  or  the  year 
between  one  annual  time  of  settlement,  or  balancing 
of  accounts,  and  another.  —  Great  year.  See  Platonic 
year,  under  Platonic.  —  Gregorian  year,  Julian  year.  Seo 
under  Gregorian,  and  Juh.\n.  —  Leap  year.  See  Leap 
year,  in  the  Vocabulary. —  Lunar  astronomical  year,  tlie 
period  of  12  Umar  syiiodical  monllis,  or  3.'i4  days,  8  hours, 
48  minutes,  36  seconds.  —  Lunisolar  year.  See  under  Lu- 
nisolar.  —  Periodical  year.  Seo  Anouialistir  year,  above. 
-  Platonic  year,  Sabbatical  year.  See  under  Platonic,  and 
SAniJA'ruAi..  --  Sidereal  year,  the  time  in  which  the  sun,  de- 
partiiit;  Iroiii  any  fixed  star,  returns  to  tlie  same.  This  is 
365  da;\'.s,  (>  hours, ;)  minutes,  and  H.3  seconds.  —  Tropical 
year.  See  umlor  Tuopical.  -  Ye.ar  and  a  day  ((i.  Bug. 
/.me),  a  time  to  be  allowed  for  an  act  or  an  event,  in  order 
that  an  entire  year  uiitrhl  bo  secured  lioyoiul  all  ques- 
tion. Abbott.  —  Year  of  grace,  any  year  of  the  Christian 
era  ;  Anno  Domini  ;  A.  D.  or  A.  D. 

Ye-a'ra  (yft-ii'rii),  ».  (/lot.)  The  California  poison 
oak  {Jihus  dircrsiloba).     See  under  Poison,  a. 

Year'bOOk'  (yer'bmdc'),  n.  1.  A  bocdc  publi.'ihod 
yearly;  iniy  annual  report  or  summary  of  iho  .statistics 
or  facts  of  a  year,  dei<igned  to  be  used  as  a  rol'oi'euce 
book  ;  as,  tlie  Congregational  Yearbook, 


use,    unite,    r^ide,   fyll,    up,    firn ;    pity  ;    food,   fo^t ;    out,    oil ;      cliair  j    go ;    slug,   ink ;    tlien,    tliin ;    bow  ;    xii~x  la  azuie. 


YEARED 


1674 


YELLOWWOOD 


2,  {Eng.  Law)  A  book  containing  annual  reports  of 
oases  adjudged  in  the  courts  of  England. 

^g"  The  Yearbooks  are  the  oldest  English  reports  ex- 
tant, beginning  with  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  end- 
ing with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  They  were  published 
annually,  and  derive  their  name  from  that  fact.  They 
consist  of  eleven  parts,  or  volumes,  are  written  in  Law 
French,  and  extend  over  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
There  are,  however,  several  hiatuses,  or  chasms,  in  the 
series.  Kent.    Bouvier. 

Yeared  (yerd),  a.  Containing  years ;  having  existed 
or  continued  many  years  ;  aged.     [Ofti.]         B.  Jonson. 

Year'ling  (yer'lTng),  ?i.  [Year -\-  -ling.']  An  animal 
one  year  old,  or  in  the  second  year  of  its  age  ;  — applied 
chiefly  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 

Year'ling,  a.  Being  a  year  old.  "  A  yearling  bul- 
lock to  thy  name  shall  smoke."  Pope. 

Year'ly  (yer'ly),  a.  [AS.  geMie."]  1.  Happening, 
accruing,  or  coming  every  year;  annual;  as,  a  yearly 
incoihe ;  a  yearly  feast. 

2.  Lasting  a  year ;  as,  a  yearly  plant. 

3.  Accomplished  in  a  year ;  as,  the  yearly  circuit,  or 
revolution,  of  the  earth.  Shak. 

Year'ly,   adv.     [AS.  gearlice."]     Annually ;    once  a 

year ;  from  year  to  year  ;  as,  blessings  yearly  bestowed. 

Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite.  Shak. 

Yearn  (yem),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Yeaened  (yernd) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Yeaenins.]  [Also  earn,  ern  ;  probably 
a  corruption  of  OE.  ermen  to  grieve,  AS.  ierman,  yrman, 
or  geierman,  geyrman,  fr.  earm  wretched,  poor ;  akin 
to  D.  &  G.  arm,  Icel.  armr,  Goth.  arms.  The  y-  in 
English  is  perhaps  due  to  the  AS.  ge  (see  Y-).]  To  pain  ; 
to  grieve  ;  to  vex.  [06s.]  "  She  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that 
it  would  yearn  your  heart  to  see  it."  Shak. 

It  yearns  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear.      Shak. 

Yearn,  v.  i.  To  be  pained  or  distressed;  to  grieve ; 
to  mourn.  [06s.]  "Falstafi  he  is  dead,  and  we  must 
yearn  therefore."  Shak. 

Yearn,  v.  i.  &  i.  [See  Yeaenings.]  To  curdle,  as 
milk.    [Scot.] 

Yearn,  v.  i.  [OE.  yemen,  }ernen,  yeomen,  AS.  geor- 
nian,  gyriian,  fr.  georn  desirous,  eager  ;  akin  to  OS.  gem 
desirous,  girnean,  gernean,  to  desire,  I),  gaarne  gladly, 
willingly,  G.  gem,  OHG.  gerno,  adv.,  gem,  a.,  G.  gier 
greed,  OHG.  giri  greed,  ger  desirous,  geron  to  desire,  G. 
hegehren,  Icel.  girna  to  desire,  gjarn  eager,  Goth,  fai- 
imgairns  covetous,  gairnjan  to  desire,  and  perhaps  to 
Gr.  x^'Pf'"  to  rejoice,  be  glad,  Skr.  hary  to  desire,  to 
like.  V33.]  To  be  filled  with  longing  desire ;  to  be 
harassed  or  rendered  uneasy  with  longing,  or  feeling  the 
want  of  a  thing  ;  to  strain  with  emotions  of  affection  or 
tenderness  ;  to  long ;  to  be  eager. 

Joseph  made  haste  ;  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brother : 

and  he  sought  where  to  weep.  Ge7i.  xliii.  30. 

Your  mother's  heart  yearns  towards  you.    Addison. 

Tearn'ful  (-ful),  «.  [OE.  ^eomful,  AS.  geomfull.] 
Desirous.     [Obs.]  Ormxdum.    P.  Fletcher. 

Yearn'lng-ly,  adv.    With  yearning. 

Yearn'ings  (-ingz),  n.  pi.  [Cf.  AS.  geiman,  geyr- 
nan,  to  run.  See  4th  Earn.]  The  maws,  or  stomachs,  of 
young  calves,  used  as  a  rennet  for  curdling  milk.   [Scot.] 

Yearth  (yerth),  n.  The  earth.  [06s.]  "  Is,  my  son 
dead  or  hurt  or  on  the  yerihe  felled  ?  "        Ld.  Berners. 

Yeast  (yest),  n.  [OE.  ^eest,  ^est,  AS.  gist ;  akin  to  B. 
gest,  gist,  G.  gischt,  giischt,  OHG.  jesan,  jerian,  to  fer- 
ment, G.  gischen,  gaschen,  gahren,  Gr.  (ecrro^  boiled, 
(tiv  to  boil,  Skr.  yas.  VUl-l  1-  The  foam,  or  froth 
(top  yeast),  or  the  sediment  (bottom  yeast),  of  beer  or 
other  liquor  in  fermentation,  which  contains  the  yeast 
plant  or  its  spores,  and  under  certain  conditions  produces 
fermentation  in  saccharine  or  farinaceous  substances  ;  a 
preparation  used  for  raising  dough  for  bread  or  cakes, 
and  making  it  light  and  puffy  ;  barm ;  ferment. 

2.  Spume,  or  foam,  of  water. 

They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  r.iar 

Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar.     Byron. 

Yea8t  cake,  a  mealy  cake  impregnated  with  the  live 
germs  of  the  yeast  plant,  and  used  as  a  conveniently 
transportable  substitute  for  yeast.  —  Yeast  plant  (Bot.), 
the  vegetable  organism,  or  fungus,  of  which  beer  yeast 
consists.  The  yeast  plant  is  composed  of  simple  cells,  or 
granules,  about  one  three-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, often  united  into  filaments  which  reproduce  by  bud- 
ding, and  under  certain  circumstances  by  the  formation 
of  spores.  The  name  is  extended  to  other  ferments  of 
the  same  genus.  See  Sacchakomyces.  —  Yeast  powder,  a 
baking  powder,— used  instead  of  yeast  in  leaveuiug  bread. 

Yeast'-blt'ten  (-btt't'n),  a.  {Brewing)  A  term  used 
of  beer  when  the  froth  of  the  yeast  has  reentered  the 
body  of  the  beer. 

Yeast'i-ness  (-T-nSs),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing yeasty,  or  f rotliy. 

Yeast'y  (-3?),  a.     Frothy  ;  foamy ;  spumy,  like  yeast. 

Yed'ding  (yed'dlng),  n.  [AS,  geddung,  giddung, 
gieddiyig,  from  gieddian,  giddian,  to  sing,  speak.]  The 
song  of  a  minstrel ;  hence,  any  song.     [Obs.]    Chaucer. 

Yede  (yed),  obs.  imp.    Went.    See  Yode. 
All  as  he  bade  fulfilled  was  indeed 
This  ilke  servant  anon  right  out  yede.       Chaucer. 

SEg^  Spenser  and  some  later  writers  mistook  this  for  a 
present  of  the  defective  imperfect.^/orfe.  It  is,  however, 
jnly  a  variant  of  yode.    See  Yode,  and  cf.  Yead. 

[He]  on  foot  was  forced  for  to  yeed.  Spenser. 

Yeel  (yel),  n.    An  eel.     [Obs.]  Holland. 

Yeld'hall'  (ygld'haV),  n.   GuildhaU.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Yel'drin  (ySl'drTn)  or  Yel'drlne,  n.  [Cf.  Yellow.] 
(Zool. )  The  yellow-hammer ;  —  called  also  yeldrock, 
and  voldrin.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Yolk  (ySlk),  n.    Same  as  Yolk. 

Yell  (yel),  V.  i.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Yelled  (ySld) ;  p.  pr. 
&  vb.  n.  Yelling.]  [OE.  yellen,  ^ellen,  AS.  giellan,  gil- 
lan,  gyllan;  akin  to  D.  gillen,  OHG.  gellan,  G.  gellen, 
Icel.  gjalla,  Sw.  gdlla  to  ring,  resound,  and  to  AS.,  OS., 
&  OHG.  galan  to  sing,  Icel.  gala.     Cf.  1st  Gale,  and 


NioHTiNSALE.]    To  Cry  out,  or  shriek,  with  a  hideous 
noise  ;  to  cry  or  scream  as  with  agony  or  horror. 

They  yelleden  as  f eendes  doon  in  helle.         Chaucer. 
Nor  the  night  raven,  that  still  deadly  yells.       Spenser. 
Infernal  ghosts  and  hellish  furies  round 
Environed  thee  ;  some  howled,  some  yelled.      Milton. 

Yell  (yel),  V.  i.  To  utter  or  declare  with  a  yell ;  to 
proclaim  in  a  loud  tone.  Shak. 

Yell,  n.    A  sharp,  loud,  hideous  outcry. 
Their  hideous  yells 
Rend  the  dark  welkin.  J.  Philips. 

Yellow (ygl'lo),  a.  [Compar.  Yellower  (-er) ;  superl. 
Yellowest.]  [OE.  yelotc;yehve,;elow,^eolim;  from  AS. 
geolu;  akin  to  D.  geel,  OS.  &  OHG.  gelo,  G.  gelb,  Icel. 
gulr,  Sw.  gul,  Dan.  guul,  L.  helvus  light  bay,  Gr.  x-^oi 
young  verdure,  X'^wpos  greenish  yellow,  Skr.  hari  tawny, 
yellowish.  V49.  Cf.  Chlorine,  Gall  a  bitter  liquid. 
Gold,  Yolk.]  Being  of  a  bright  safl'ronlike  color;  of 
the  color  of  gold  or  brass ;  having  the  hue  of  that  part 
of  the  rainbow,  or  of  the  solar  spectrum,  which  is  be- 
tween the  orange  and  the  green. 

Her  yellow  hair  was  browded  [braided]  in  a  tress.  Chaucer. 
A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First  fruits,  the  green  ear  and  the  yellow  sheaf.    Jlilton. 
The  line  of  yellow  light  dies  fast  away.  Keble. 

Yellow  atrophy  (Med.),  a  fatal  affection  of  the  liver,  in 
which  it  undergoes  fatty  degeneration,  and  becomes  rap- 
idly smaller  and  of  a  deep  yellow  tinge.  The  marked 
symptoms  are  black  vomit,  delirium,  convulsious,  coma, 
and  jaundice.  —  Yellow  bark,  calisaya  bark.  —  Yellow  bass 
(Zool.),  a  North  American  fresh-water  bass  (ilorone  in- 
ternipla)  native  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries.  It  is  yellow,  with  several  more  or  less 
broken  black  stripes  or  bars.  Called  also  barjish.  —  Ye\- 
low  berry.  (Bot.)  Same  as  Persian  berry,  under  Per- 
sian.—Yellow  boy,  a  gold  coin,  as  a  guinea.  [Slang] 
Arbuthnot. — Yellow  brier.  (Bot.)  See  under  Brier.- 
Yellow  bugle  (Bot.),  a  European  labiate  plant  (Ajugri  Cha- 
miepiiys).  —  Yellow  bunting  (Zool.),  the  European  yeUow- 
hammer.—  Yellow  cat  (Zool.),  a  yellow  catfish  ;  especially, 
the  bashaw.  —  Yellow  copperas  (J/in.),  a  hydrous  sulphate 
of  iron ;  —  called  also  copiapite.  —  Yellow  copper  ore,  a 
sulphide  of  copper  and  iron ;  copper  pyrites.  See  Chal- 
COPYRITE.  —  Yellow  cress  (Bot.),  a  yellow-flowered,  cru- 
ciferous plant  (Barbarea  precox),  sometimes  grown  as  a 
salad  plant.  —  Yellow  dock.  (Bot.)  See  the  Note  under 
Dock.  —Yellow  earth,  a  yellowish  clay,  colored  by  iron, 
sometimes  used  as  a  yellow  pigment.  —  Yellow  fever 
(Med.),  a  malignant,  contagious,  febrile  disease  of  warm 
climates,  attended  with  jaundice,  producing  a  yellow  color 
of  the  skin,  and  with  the  black  vomit.  See  Black  vomit, 
in  the  Vocabulary.  —  Yellow  flag,  the  quarantine  flag.  See 
under  Quarantine,  and  3d  Flag.  —  Yellow  Jack,  (a)  The 
yellow  fever.  See  under  2d  Jack.  (6)  The  quarantine 
nag.  See  under  Quarantine.  —  Yellow  jacket  (Zool.), 
any  one  of  several  species  of  American  social  wasps  of 
the  genus  Vespa,  in  which  the  color  of  the  body  is  partly 
bright  yellow.  These  wasps  are  noted  for  their  irritabil- 
ity, and  for  their  painful  stings.  —Yellow  lead  ore  (Min.), 
wulfenite.  —  Yellow  lemur  (Zool.),  the  kinkajou. —Yellow 
macauco  (Zool.),  the  kinkajou. — Yellow  mackerel  (Zool.), 
the  jurel.  —  Yellow  metal.  Same  as  Muntz  metal,  under 
Metal.  —  Yellow  ocher  (Min.),  an  impure,  earthy  variety 
of  brown  iron  ore,  which  is  used  as  a  pigment.  —  Yel- 
low oxeye  (Bot.),  a  yellow-flowered  plant  (Chrysanthe- 
mum segetum)  closely  related  to  the  oxeye  daisy. —Yel- 
low perch  (Zool.),  the  common  American  perch.  See 
Perch.  —  Yellow  pike  (Zool.),  the  wall-eye.  —  Yellow  pine 
(£o<.),  any  one  of  several  kinds  of  pine;  also,  their  yel- 
lowish and  generally  durable  timber.  Among  the  most 
common  and  valuable  species  are  Pinus  milis  and  P.  pa- 
lustrls  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  United  States,  and 
P.  ponderosa  and  P.  Arizonica  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Pacific  States.  —  YeUow  plover  (Zool.),  the  golden 
plover.  —  Yellow  precipitate  (Med.  Cheni.),  an  oxide  of 
mercury  which  is  thrown  down  as  an  amorphous  yellow 
powder  on  adding  con-osive  sublimate  to  limewater.  — 
Yellow  puccoon.  (Bol.)  Same  as  Oeangeroot.  —  Yellow 
rail  (Zool.),  a  small  American  rail  (Porzana  Novebora- 
censis)  in  which  the  lower  parts  are  dull  j;ellow,  dark- 
est on  the  breast.  The  back  is  streaked  with  brownish 
yellow  and  with  black,  and  spotted  with  white.  Called 
also  yellow  crake.  —  Yellow  rattle,  Yellow  rocket.  (Bot.) 
See  under  Battle,  and  Rocket.  —  Yellow  Sally  (Zool.), 
a  greenish  or  yellowish  European  stone  fly  of  the  genus 
Chloroperla  ;  —  so  called  by  anglers.  —  Yellow  sculphi 
(Zool.),  the  dragonet.  —  Yellow  snake  (Zool.),  a  West 
Indian  \>o-d,  (Chilohothrus  inornatns)  common  in  Jamaica. 
It  becomes  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long.  The  body  is  yel- 
lowish or  yellowish  green,  mixed  with  black,  and  ante- 
riorly with  black  lines.  —  YeUow  spot,  (a)  (Anal.)  A  small 
yellowish  depression  in  the  center  of  the  retina  where 
vision  is  most  acute  ;  — called  also  fovea  centralis.  See 
Ilhist.  of- Eye.  (b)  (Zool.)  A  small  American  butterfly 
(Pontes  Peckius)  of  the  Skipper  family.  Its  wings  are 
brownish,  with  a  large,  irregular,  bright  yellow  spot  on 
each  of  the  hind  wings,  most  conspicuous  beneath.  Called 
alsoPeci's  skipper.  See  Ilhist.  under  Skipper,  n.,  5.  — 
Yellow  tit  (Zool.),  anyone  of  several  spec'es  of,  crested 
titmice  of  the  genus  Macldolophus,  native  of  India.  The 
predominating  colors  of  the  plumage  are  yellow  and 
green.  —  Yellow  viper  (Zool.),  the  fer-de-lance.  —  Yellow 
warbler  (Zool.),  any  one  of  several  species  of  American 
warblers  of  tlie  genus 
Bendroiea  in  which  the 
predominant  color  is 
yellow,  especially  D. 
sestiva,  which  is  a  very 
abundant  and  familiar 
species ;  —  called  also  garden  war- 
bler, golden  tcarbler,  summer  yel- 
lowbird,  summer  warbler,  and 
yellow-poll  loarbler, —  YeUow  wash 
(Pharm.),  yellow  oxide  of  mercu- 
ry suspended  in  water,  —  a  mix- 
ture prepared  by  adding  corrosive 
sublimate  to  limewater.  —  Yellow 
wren.  (Zool.)  (a)  The  European 
willow  warbler.    (6)  The  European  wood  warbler. 

Yel'lOW,  n.  1.  A  bright  golden  color,  reflecting  more 
light  than  any  other  except  white  ;  the  color  of  that  part 
of  the  spectrum  which  is  between  the  orange  and  green. 
"  A  long  motley  coat  guarded  with  yellow."  Shak. 

2.  A  yellow  pigment. 

Cadmium  yeUow,   Chrome  yellow,   Indigo  yellow.   King's 


Yellow  Warbler  {Ben- 
droiea sestiva).  Male. 


yeUew,  etc.  See  under  Cadmium,  Chrome,  etc. —Naples 
yellow,  a  yellow  amorphous  pigment,  used  in  oil,  porce- 
lain, and  enamel  painting,  consisting  of  a  basic  lead  met- 
antimonate,  obtained  by  fusing  together  tartar  emetic, 
lead  nitrate,  and  common  salt. —Patent  yellow  (Ola 
Chem.),  a  yellow  pigment  consisting  essentially  of  a  lead 
oxychloride  ;  — called  also  Tumer^s  yellow. 

Yellow  (ySl'16),  V.  t.  [imp.  Sip.  p.  Yellowed  (-lod)' 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Yellowing.]  To  make  yellow  ;  to  cause 
to  have  a  yellow  tinge  or  color ;  to  dye  yellow. 

Yel'lOW,  V.  i.     To  become  yellow  or  yellower. 

Yel'lO  w-am'mer  (-am'mer),  n.   {Zool. )  See  Yellow  ■ 

HAMMER. 

Yel'lOW-bill'  (-bil'),  n.    {Zool.)  The  American  scoter, 

Yel'lOW-bird' (-herd'),  ?i.  {Zool.)  {a)  The  American 
goldfinch,  or  thistle  bird.  See  Goldfinch.  (6)  The 
common  yellow  warbler;  —  called  also  summer  yellow- 
bird.     See  Illust.  of  Yellow  warbler,  under  Yellow,  a, 

Yel'low-cov'ered  (-kiiv'erd),  a.  Covered  or  bound 
in  yellow  paper. 

Yellow-covered  literature,  cheap  sensational  novels  and 
trashy  magazines;  —  formerly  so  called  from  the  usual 
color  of  their  covers.    [Colloq.  U.  S.]  Bartlett. 

Yel'low-eyed'  (-id'),  a.    Having  yellow  eyes. 

Yellow-eyed  grass  (Bot.),  any  plant  of  the  genus  Xyria. 

Yel'lOW-fin'  (-fin'),  n.     {Zodl.)  A  large  squeteague. 

Yel'lOW-tish'  (-fish'),  n.  {Zool.)  A  rock  trout  {Pleu- 
rogrammus  monopterygius)  found  on  the  coast  of  Alas? 
ka  ;  —  called  also  striped  fish,  and  Atka  mackerel. 

Yellow-golds'  (-goldz'),  n.  {Bot.)  A  certain  plant, 
probably  the  yellow  oxeye.  B.  Jonson'. 

Yel'low-ham'mer  (-hSm'mer),  n.     [For  yellow-am- 
mer,  where  ammer  is  fr.  AS.  amore  a  kind 
of  bird ;  akin  to  G.  ammer  a  yellow-hammer, 
OHG.  amero.]    {Zool.)  {a)  A  com- 
mon European  finch  {ISniberiza  ci- 
irinella).     The  color  of  the  male  i 
bright  yellow  on  the  breast,  j^^^^^^^W 

neck,  and  sides  of  the  head, 
with  the   back  yellow  and 
brown,  and  the  top  of  the 
head  and  the  tail  quills'* 
blackish.       Called    also 
yellow    bunting,    scrib-    Yellow-hammer  (Emheriza  citri- 
bling  lark,  and  loriting  "^"°^-    ^^'''''=- 

lark.  [Written  also  yelloiv-ammer .]  Vb)  The  flicker, 
[Local,  U.  S.] 

Yel'iow-lng,  n.  The  act  or  process  of  making  yellow. 
Softened  ...  by  the  yellowing  which  time  has  given.    G.  ElioU 

Yel'low-ish,  a.  Somewhat  yellow  ;  as,  amber  is  of  a 
yellowish  color.  —  Yel'low-lsh-ness,  n. 

Yel'low-legS'  (-legz'),  n.  {Zool.)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  long-legged  sandpipers  of  the  genus  Teta- 
nus, in  which  the  legs  are  bright  yellow ;  —  called  also 
stone  snipe,  tattler,  telltale,  yellowshanks,  and  yelloto- 
shins.     See  Tattler,  2. 

Yel'low-ness,  n,  1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being 
yellow  ;  as,  the  yelloumess  of  an  orange. 

2.  Jealousy.     [06s.] 

I  will  possess  him  with  yellowness.  Shak. 

Yel'lOW-root'  (-roof),  n.  {Bot.)  Any  one  of  several 
plants  with  yellow  roots.  Specifically :  (a)  See  Xak- 
thorhiza.     (6)  Same  as  Orangeroot. 

Yel'lows  (-loz),  n.     1.  {Far.)  A  disease  of  the  bile 
in  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  causing  yellowness  of  the 
eyes;  jaundice. 
His  horse  .  .  .  sped  with  spavins,  rayed  with  the  yellows.  Shak. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  disease  of  plants,  esp.  of  peach  trees,  in 
which  the  leaves  turn  to  a  yellowish  color ;  jeterus. 

3.  {Zool.)  A  group  of  butterflies  in  which  the  predom- 
inating color  is  yellow.  It  includes  the  common  small 
yellow  butterflies.  Called  also  redhorns,  and  sulphurs. 
'See  Sulphue. 

Yel'low-seed'  (-lo-sed'),  re.  {Bot.)  A  kind  of  pepper 
grass  {Lepidium  campestre). 

Yel'low-shanks'  (-shSnks'),  1  n.     {Zool.)   See  Yel. 

Yel'low-shins'  (-shlnz'),       (     lowlegs. 

Yel'low-tail'  (-tal'),  n.  {Zodl.)  (a)  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral species  of  marine  carangoid  fishes  of  the  genus  Se- 
riola;  especially,  the  large  California  species  {S.  dorsa- 
lis)  which  sometimes  weighs  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  and 
is  highly  esteemed  as  a  food  fish;  —  called  also  cavasi- 
na,  and  white  salmon.  (6)  The  mademoiselle,  or  silver 
perch.  (c)  The  menhaden. 
(d)  The  runner,  12.  (e)  A 
California  rockfish  {Sebastodes 
flavidus).  (/)  The  sailor's 
choice  {Diplodus  rhomboides), 

^ff^  Several  other  fishes  are 
also  locally  called  yellowtail. 

Yel'low-throat'  (-throf),  n. 

{Zodl.)    Any   one    of    several 

species  of   American  ground 

warblers  of  the  genus  Geothlypis,  esp.  the  Maryland  yel- 

lowthroat  (G.  trichas),  which 

is  a  very  common  species. 

Yel'low-top'  (-t3p'),  n. 
{Bot.)  A  kind  of  grass,  per- 
haps a  species  of  Agrostis. 

Yel'low-woofi'  (-w56d'),  n. 
(Bot.)  The  wood  of  any  one 
of  several  different  kinds  of 
trees;  also,  any  one  of  the  trees  ' 
themselves.  Among  the  trees 
so  called  are  the  Cladrasiis 
tinctoria,  an  American  legumi- 
nous tree ;  the  several  species 
of  prickly  ash  (Xanthoxylum) ; 
the  Australian  Flinder'sia  Oz- 
leyana,  a  tree  related  to  the 
mahogany  ;  certain  South  Afri- 
can species  of  Podocarpus, 
trees  related  to  the  yew ;  the 


Maryland  Yellowthroat 
iGeothlypnst7^ichas).  Male. 


Yellowwood  (Cladraatis 
tinctoria).  a  Flowering 
Branch,  much  reduced; 
b  Seed  Pod  i  c  Flower. 
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East  Indian  Podoearpus  latifolia;  and  the  true  satin- 
wood  (Chloroxylon  Swietenia).  All  these  Old  World 
trees  furnish  valuable  timber. 

Yel'low-wort'  (yel'lo-wflrf),  n.  (Bot.)  A  European 
yellow-flowered,  geutianaceous  plant  (Chlora perfoliata). 
The  whole  plant  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  tonic,  and  also  in  dyeing  yellow. 

Yelp  Cy8Ip)i  'V-  i-  limp.  &  p.  p.  Yelped  (ySlpt);  p. 
pr.  &  vh.  n.  Yelpinq.]  [OB.  yelpen,  ^elpen,  to  boast, 
boast  noisily,  AS.  gielpan,  gilpan,  gylpan ;  akin  to  OHG. 
gelph  arrogant ;   of.   Icel.  gjalpa  to  yelp.     Cf.  Yap.] 

1.  To  boast.     [06s.] 

I  keep  [care]  not  of  amies  for  to  yelpe.        Oiaucer. 

2.  To  utter  a  sharp,  quicli  cry,  as  a  hound ;  to  bark 
shrilly  with  eagerness,  pain,  or  fear  ;  to  yaup. 

A  little  herd  of  England's  tin^orous  deer. 

Mazed  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs  I      Shale. 

At  the  least  flourish  of  a  broomstick  or  ladle,  he  would  fly  to 
the  door  with  a  yelping  precipitation.  W.  Irving, 

Telp,  n.    A  sharp,  quick  cry  ;  a  bark.  Chaucer, 

Yelp's!  (-er),  n.  An  animal  that  yelps,  or  makes  a 
yelping  noise.  Specifically:  {Zo'dl.)  (a)  The  avocet;  — 
so  called  from  its  sharp,  shrill  cry.  \_Prov.  Eng.l 
(b)  The  tattler.     \_Local,  U.  «.] 

Ye'man  (ya'man),  n.    A  yeoman.     [06s.]     Chaucer. 

II  Yen  (yen),  re.  The  unit  of  value  and  account  in 
Japan.  There  is  a  gold  yen  (worth  about  100  cents)  and 
a  silver  yen  (worth  about  73  cents).  The  yen  is  equal  to 
100  sen. 

Yens  (yend),  v.  t.    To  throw ;  to  cast.     \_Prov.  Eng."] 

Ye'nite  (ye'nit),  n.  [After  Jena,  in  Germany.]  {3fin.) 
A  silicate  of  iron  and  lime  occurring  in  black  prismatic 
crystals ;  —  also  called  ilvaite.    [Spelt  also  jenite.l 

Yeo'man  (yo'man),  n.;  pi.  Yeomen  (-men).  [OE. 
yoman,  ^eman,  ^oman  ;  of  uncertain  origin ;  perhaps  the 
first  syllable  is  akin  to  OFries.  ga  district,  region,  G. 
gau,  OHG.  geivi,  gouwi,  Goth.  gawi.  VIOO.]  1.  A 
common  man,  or  one  of  the  commonalty  of  the  first  or 
most  respectable  class ;  a  freeholder  ;  a  man  free  born. 

ISS"  A  yeoman  in  England  is  considered  as  next  in  or- 
der to  the  gentry.  The  word  is  little  used  in  the  United 
States,  unless  as  a  title  in  law  proceedings  and  instru- 
ments, designating  occupation,  and  this  only  in  particu- 
lar States. 

2.  A  servant ;  a  retainer.     [06s.] 

A  yeman  hadde  he  and  servants  no  mo.       Chancer. 

3.  A  yeoman  of  the  guard  ;  also,  a  member  of  the  yeo- 
manry cavalry.     \_Eng.'] 

4.  (Naut.)  An  inferior  officer  under  the  boatswain, 
gunner,  or  carpenters,  charged  with  the  stowage,  account, 
and  distribution  of  the  stores. 

_  Yeoman  of  the  guard,  one  of  the  bodyguard  of  the  Eng- 
lish sovereign,  consistmg  of  one  hundred  yeomen,  armed 
with  partisans,  and  habited  in  the  costume  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    They  are  members  of  the  royal  household. 

Yeo'man-lUce'  (-lik'),  a.  Kesembling,  or  suitable  to, 
a  yeoman ;  yeomanly. 

Yeo'man-ly,  a.    Pertaining  to  a  yeoman  ;  becoming, 

or  suitable  to,  a  yeoman ;  yeomanlike.  S.  Jonson. 

Well  could  he  dress  his  tackle  yeomanly.      Chaucer, 

Yeo'man-ry  (-ry),  n.  1.  The  position  or  rank  of  a 
yeoman.    [Ois.j    '' His  estate  of  yeomanry."     Chaucer. 

2.  The  collective  body  of  yeomen,  or  freeholders. 
The  enfranchised  yeomanry  began  to  feel  an  instinct  for  do- 

mmion.  Bancroft. 

3.  The  yeomanry  cavalry.     {Eng.'] 

Yeomanry  cavalry,  certain  bodies  of  volunteer  cavalry 
liable  to  service  in  Great  Britain  only.    [Eng,'\ 

Yeor'llng  (y8r'ling),  re.  [Cf.  Yellow.]  (Zo'dl.)  The 
European. yellow-hammer. 

Yer  (yer),  rirep.     Ere;  before.     [06s.]  Sylvester. 

llYer'ba  (yer'ba;  E.  yer'ba),  n.  [Sp.]  (Bot.)  An 
herb ;  a  plant. 

It^^  This  word  is  much  used  in  compound  names  of 
plants  in  Spanish;  as,  yerba  buena  [Sp.,  a  good  herb],  a 
name  applied  in  Spain  to  several  kinds  of  mint  (Mentha 
sativa,  viridis,  etc.),  but  in  California  universally  applied 
to  a  common,  sweet-scented  labiate  plant  (Micromeria 
Douglasii). 

Yerba  del  osa.  [Sp.,  herb  of  the  she-bear.]  A  kind  of 
huckthoTn  (Rhamnus  Calif or7iica). — Yerba  mansa.  [Sp., 
a  mild  herb,  soft  herb.]  A  plant  (Anemopsis  Californica) 
with  a  pungent,  aromatic  rootstock,  used  medicinally  by 
the  Mexicans  and  the  Indians.  —  Yerba  reuma.  [Cf.  Sp. 
reuma  rheum,  rheumatism.]  A  low  California  under- 
shrub  {Frankenia  grandifolia). 

Yerd  (yerd),  «.   See  1st  &  2d  Yaed.   [Obs.-]   Chaucer. 

Yerk  (yerk),  v.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Yehked  (yerkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  re.  Yekking.]  [See  Jbkk.]  1.  To  throw  or 
thrust  with  a  sudden,  smart  movement;  to  kick  or 
strike  suddenly ;  to  jerk. 

Their  wounded  steeds  .  .  . 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters.  Shak. 

2.  To  strike  or  lash  with  a  whip.     [06s.  or  Scot.'] 

Yerk,  v.  i.  l.  To  throw  out  the  heels ;  to  kick ;  to  jerk. 
They  ilirt,  they  yerk,  they  backward  .  .  .  fling.    Drayton. 

2.  To  move  with  a  quick,  jerking  motion. 

Yerk,  ».   A  sudden  or  quick  thrust  or  motion ;  a  jerk. 

Yern  (yem),  v.  i.    See  3d  Yearn.     [06s.] 

Yern,  a.  [OE.  ^erre,  ieorne,  AS.  georn  desirous,  eager. 
See  Yeaen  to  long.]  Eager;  brisk;  quick;  active. 
[05s.]     "  Her  song  .  .  .  loud  and  yerre."  Chaucer. 

Yerne  (yern),  adv.    [OE.  ^eorne.    See  Yern,  a.]    Ea- 
gerly; briskly;  quickly.     [06s.]  Piers  Plowman. 
My  hands  and  my  tongue  go  bo  yei-ne.       Chaucer. 

7er'nut'  (yer'nBf),  re.  [Cf.  Dan.  jordn'od,  Sw.  jord- 
n'ot,  earthnut.  Cf.  Jarnut.]  An  earthnut,  or  groundnut. 
See  Geodndndt  (d).     [Written  also  yarnut.'] 

Yerst  (yerst),  adv.    See  Erst.     [(96s.]  Sylvester. 

Yes  (ySs),  adv.  [OE.  yis,  }is,  ^es,  ^ise,  AS.  gese,  gise  ; 
probably  fr.  ge(t  yea  +  swa  so.  V188.  See  Yea,  and 
So.]  Ay ;  yea ;  —  a  word  which  expresses  affirmation  or 
consent ;  —  opposed  to  no. 

I^^  Yes  is  Dsed,  like  yea,  to  enforce,  by  repetition  or 


addition,  socsething  which  precedes ;  as,  you  have  done  all 
this— 2/es,  you  have  done  more.  "Yes,  you  despise  the 
man  to  books  confined."  Pope. 

The  fine  distinction  between 


The  week  last  past ;  last 

The  year  last  past;  last 

Yester-evening ;  yester- 


__ yea' and 'yes,' 

'nay '  and  ' no,'  that  once  existed  in  English,  has  quite 
disappeared.  'Yea'  and  'nay'  in  Wyciif's  time,  and  a 
good  deal  later,  were  the  answers  to  questions  framed 
in  the  affirmative.  '  Will  he  come  ?  '  To  this  it  would 
have  been  replied,  'Yea '  or  'Nay,'  as  the  case  might  be. 
But, '  Will  he  not  come  ?  '  To  this  the  answer  would  have 
been  'Yes'  or  '  No.'  Sir  Thomas  More  finds  fault  with 
Tyndale,  that  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  he  had  not 
observed  this  distinction,  which  was  evidently  therefore 
going  out  even  then,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  shortly  after  it  was  quite  forgotten."  Trench. 

Yest  (yest),  re.^  See  Yeast.  Shak. 

Yes'ter  (yes'ter),  a.  [See  Yesterday.]  Last ;  last 
past ;  next  before  the  present ;  of  or  pertaining  to  yes- 
terday. 

[An  enemy]  whom  yester  sun  beheld 
Mustering  her  charms.  Dryden. 

[J^°°  This  word  is  now  seldom  used  except  in  a  few 
compounds ;  as,  yestei-day,  yesieraight,  etc. 

Yes'ter-rtay  (-da),  re.  [OE.  ^isterdai,  AS.  geostran 
dasg,  froni  geostran,  geostra,  giesiran,  gistran,  gystran, 
yesterday  (akin  to  D.  gisteren,  G.  gestern,  OHG.  ges- 
iaron,  Icel.  gser  yesterday,  to-morrow,  Goth,  gisira- 
dagis  to-morrow,  L.  heri  yesterday,  Gr.  x^^'s>  Skr.  hyas) 
+•  dseg  day.  Cf.  Hestern.  V235.]  1.  The  day  last 
past ;  the  day  next  before  the  present. 

All  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Shak. 

We  are  but  of  yesterday,  aud  know  nothing.   Job  viii.  9. 
2.  Fig. :  A  recent  time  ;  time  not  long  past. 
The  proudest  royal  houses  are  but  of  yesterday,  when  com- 
pared with  the  line  of  supreme  pontiifs.  Ilaeaulay. 
Yes'ter-day,  adv.     On  the  day  last  past ;  on  the  day 
preceding  to-day ;  as,  the  affair  took  place  yesterday. 
Yes'ter-eve'  (y5s'ter-ev'),                             )  re.     The 
Yes'ter-e'ven-mg(-e'v'n-ingor-ev'ning),  I  evening 
of  yesterday ;  the  evening  last  past. 
Yes'ter-morn'  (-mSrn'),  )  re.     The  morning  of  yester- 
Yes'ter-morn'ing,          )     day.                  Coleridge. 
Yes'tern  (-tem),  a.    [See  Yestek.]    Of  or  pertaining 
to  yesterday  ;  relating  to  the  day  last  past. 

Yes'ter-night'  (yes'ter-nif),  n.  The  last  night ;  the 
night  last  past. 

Yes'ter-nlght',  adv.      [AS.  gystran  niht.    See  Yes- 
terday.]    On  the  last  night.  B.  Jonson, 
Yes'ter-noon'  (-noon'),  re.     The  noon  of  yesterday; 
the  noon  last  past. 

Yes'ter-week'  (-wek'),  n, 

week. 

Yes'ter-year'  (-yer'),  n, 
year. 

Yes'treen'  (ygs'tren'),  re. 
night ;  last  night.     [^E.  ox  Scot.'] 

Yestreen  I  did  not  know 

How  largely  I  could  live.  Bp.  Coxe. 

Yest'y  (y§st'y),  a.    See  Yeasty.  Shak. 

Yet  (ySt),  re.    (Zo'dl.")  Any  one  of  several  species  of 
large  marine  gastropods  belong- 
ing  to   the    genus    Yelus,   or 
Cymba  ;  a  boat  shell. 

Yet,  adv,  [OE.  yet,  jet,  ^t, 
AS.  git,  gyt,  giet,  gieta  ;  akin  to 
OFries.  ieta,  eta,  ita,  MHG. 
iezuo,  ieze,novf, G,jetzo,jetzt.] 

1.  In  addition  ;  further  ;  be-, 
sides ;  over  and  above ;  still. 
"  A  little  longer ;  yet  a  little 
longer."  Dry  den. 

This  furnishes  us  with  yet  one 
more  reason  why  our  Savior  lays 
such  a  particular  stress  on  acts  of 
mercy.  Atterbury. 

The  rapine  is  madeyet  blacker  by 
the  pretense  of  piety  and  iustice. 
L^JEstrange. 

2.  At  the  same  time  ;  by  con- 
tinuance from  a  former  state ; 
still. 

Facts  they  had  heard  while  they 
were  yet  heathens.  Addison. 

3.  Up  to  the  present  time ;  thus  far ;  hitherto ;  until 
now;  —  and  with  the  negative,  not  yet,  not  up  to  the 
present  time ;  not  as  soon  as  now  ;  as,  Is  it  time  to  go  ? 
Not  yet.    See  As  yet,  under  As,  conj. 

He  never  yet  no  villainy  no  said.  Chaucer, 

4.  Before  some  future  time ;  before  the  end ;  even- 
tually;  in  time.     "He '11  be  hanged  ye/."  Shak, 

5.  Even  ;  —  used  emphatically. 

Men  may  not  too  rashly  believe  the  confessions  of  witches, 
nor  ?/et  the  evidence  against  them.  Bacon. 

Yet  (ySt),  conj.  Nevertheless ;  notwithstanding ;  how- 
ever. 

Yet  I  say  unto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.  Jlatt.  Vi.  29. 

Syn.— See  However. 

Yeve  (yev),  v.  i.  To 
give.    [065.]    Chaucer. 

Yev'en(ySv"n),p.  p. 
Given.  [06s.]  Chaucer, 

Yew  (u),  V.  i.  See 
Yaw. 

Yew,  re.  [OE.  ew, 
AS.  edw,  tw,  eoh;  akin 
to  D.  ijf,  OHG.  ixva, 
iha,  G.  eibe,  Icel.  yr; 
cf.  Ir.  inbhar,  Gael,  iu- 
bhar,  iughar,  W.  yw, 
ywen,  Lith.  j'eva  the 
black    alder   tree.] 

1.  (Bot,)  An  ever- 
green tree  (Taxus  bac- 
cata)  of  Europe,  allied 


Yet  (Cymbra,  or  Yetvs, 
cymbium). 


Yew  ( 7'axus  baccata'). 


to  the  pines,  but  having  a  peculiar  berrylike  fruit  instead 
of  a  cone.     It  frequently  grows  in  British  churchyards. 

2.  The  wood  of  the  yew.  It  is  light  red  in  color,  com- 
pact, fine-grained,  and  very  elastic.  It  is  preferred  to  all 
other  kinds  of  wood  for  bows  and  whipstocks,  the  best 
for  these  purposes  coming  from  Spain. 

15^°°  The  American  yew  ( Taxus  baccata,  var.  CanadeU' 
sis)  is  a  low  and  straggling  or  prostrate  bush,  never  form  • 
Ing  an  erect  trunk.  The  California  yew  (Taxus  brevi- 
folia)  is  a  good-sized  tree,  aud  its  wood  is  used  for  bows, 
spear  handles,  paddles,  and  other  similar  implements. 
Another  yew  is  found  in  Florida,  and  there  are  species 
in  Japan  and  the  Himalayas. 

3.  A  bow  for  shooting,  made  of  the  yew. 

Yew  (!i),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  yew  trees;  made  of 
the  wood  of  S  yew  tree  ;  as,  a  yew  whipstock. 

Yew'en  (S'en),  a.    Made  of  yew ;  as,  yeicen  bows. 

Yes  (yeks),  v.  i.  [OE.  jexen,  yesken,  AS.  giscian  to 
sob.]  To  hiccough.  [Written  also  yox,  yux.'\  \Obs,  or 
Prov,  Eng.] 

He  yexeth  and  he  speaketh  through  the  nose.    Chaucer. 

Yes,  re.  [AS.  geocsa  a  sobbing,  hiccough.  Cf.  Yex, 
V.  i.]  A  hiccough.  [Written  also  yox,  aud  J/isa:.]  [06s. 
ov  Prov.  Eng.]     "The  excessive  ye.r."  Holland, 

Yez'de-ger'dl-an  (yez'de-jer'di-an ;  277),  a.  Of  or 
pertaining  to  Yezdegerd,  the  last  Sassanian  monarch  of 
Persia,  %vho  was  overthrown  by  the  Mohammedans  ;  as, 
the  Yezdegerdian  era,  which  began  on  the  16th  of  June, 
A.  D.  G32.     The  era  is  still  used  by  the  Parsees. 

Yez'di  (yez'de),  re.    Same  as  Izedi.  Tylor. 

Yez'i-dee  (-i-de),  Yez'i-dl  (-de),  re.     Same  as  Izedi. 

Y-fere'  (i-f er'),  adv.    Together.    See  Ifeee.     iObs,'^ 
As  friends  do  when  they  be  met  yfere.         Chaucer. 

Yg'dra-syl  (ig'dra-sil),  n.  (Scand,  Myth.)  See  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  in  Fiction. 

Y'ghe  (e'e),  re.    Eye.     [Obs,]  Chaucer. 

Y-go'  (i-go'),  o6s.  p.  p,  of  Go.    Gone.  Chaucer. 

Y-ground'  (i-ground'),  o6s.  p,  p,  of  Geimd.   Chaucer, 

Y^hold'e  (i-hold'e),  o6s.  p,  p,  oi  Hold.  Chaucer. 

Yield  (yeld),  v,  t.  [imp.  &  p,  p.  Yielded  ;  o6s.  p,  p, 
YoLD  (yold) ;  p,  pr,  &  vb.  n.  Yielding.]  [OE.  yelden, 
jelden,  jilden,  AS.  yieldan,  gildan,  to  pay,  give,  restore, 
make  an  offering;  akin  to  OFries.  jeWa,  OS.  geldan,  D. 
gelden  to  cost,  to  be  worth,  G.  gelten,  OHG.  geltan  to 
pay,  restore,  make  an  offering,  be  worth,  Icel.  gjalda  to 
pay,  give  up,  Dan.  gielde  to  be  worth,  Sw.  g'dlla  to  be 
worth,  g'dlda  to  pay,  Goth,  gildan  in  tcagildan,  usgildan, 
Cf.  1st  Geld,  Guild.]  1.  To  give  in  return  for  labor  ex- 
pended ;  to  produce,  as  payment  or  interest  on  what  is 
expended  or  invested;  to  pay;  as,  money  at  interest 
yields  six  or  seven  per  cent. 

To  yelde  Jesu  Christ  his  proper  rent.  Chaucer. 

When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield 

unto  thee  her  strength.  Gen.  iv.  12. 

2.  To  furnish ;  to  afford ;  to  render ;  to  give  forth. 
"  Vines  yield  nectar."  3Iilton, 

[He]  makes  milch  kine  yield  blood.  Shak, 

The  wilderness  yieldeth  food  for  them  and  for  their  children. 

Job  xxiv.  5, 

3.  To  give  up,  as  something  that  is  claimed  or  de- 
manded ;  to  make  over  to  one  who  has  a  claim  or  right ; 
to  resign ;  to  surrender ;  to  relinquish ;  as  a  city,  an 
opinion,  etc. 

And,  force  perforce,  I'll  make  him  yield  the  crown.     Shak. 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame.    Milton. 

4.  To  admit  to  be  true ;  to  concede  ;  to  allow. 

I  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  submit.  Milton. 

6.  To  permit ;  to  grant ;  as,  to  yield  passage. 
6.  To  give  a  reward  to  ;  to  bless.     [06s.]       Chaucer. 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more, 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for 't.  Shak, 

God  yield  thee,  and  God  thank  ye.       Beau,  tt  Fl. 
To  yield  the  breath,  the  ghost,  or  the  life,  to  die  ;  to  ex- 
pire ;  —  often  followed  by  up. 

One  calmly  yields  his  willing  breath.  Keble, 

Yield,  V.  i.     1.  To  give  up  the  contest ;  to  submit ;  to   • 
surrender ;  to  succumb. 

He  saw  the  fainting  Grecians  yield.  Dryden. 

2.  To  comply  with ;  to  assent ;  as,  I  yielded  to  his 
request. 

3.  To  give  way ;  to  cease  opposition  ;  to  be  no  longer 
a  hindrance  or  an  obstacle  ;  as,  men  readily  yield  to  the 
current  of  opinion,  or  to  customs  ;  the  door  yielded. 

Will  ye  relent, 
And  yield  to  mercy  while  't  is  offered  you  ?       Shak. 

4.  To  give  place,  as  inferior  in  rank  or  excellence  ;  as, 
they  will  yield  to  us  in  nothing. 

Nay  tell  me  first,  in  what  more  happy  fields 

The  thistle  springs,  to  which  tlie  lily  yields  f  Pope. 

Yield  (yeld),  n.  Amount  yielded;  product;  —  ap- 
plied especially  to  products  resulting  from  growth  or  cul- 
tivation.    "  A  goodly  yi'eM  of  fruit  doth  bring. "    Bacon. 

Yleld'a-b)a  (-a-b'l),  a.  Disposed  to  yield  or  comply. 
[iJ.]— Yleld'a-ble-ness,  re.    [/?.]  Bp,  Hall, 

Yleld'ance  (-ans),  n.  1.  The  act  of  producing; 
yield;  as,  the  y/e/<?«Hfe  of  the  earth.     [/?•]      Bp,  Hall, 

2.  The  .act  of  yielding ;  concession.     [JJ.]  South. 

Yield'er  (-er),  n.     One  who  yields.  Shak. 

Yleld'ing,  a.  Inclined  to  give  way,  or  comply  ;  flexi- 
ble ;  compliant ;  accommodating ;  as,  n  yielding  temper. 

Yielding  and  paying  (Law),  the  initial  words  of  that 
clause  in  leases  m  winch  the  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  lessee 
is  mentioned  aud  reserved.  Burrill, 

Syn. —Obsequious;  .ittentive.  —  Yielding,  Obsequi- 
ous, Attentive.  In  many  cases  a  man  may  be  idlailiie 
or  yieldinn  in  a  liich  degree  without  any  sacrilioe  of  his 
dignity  ;  but  he  wlio  is  obsequious  seeks  to  gain  fnvor  by 
excessive  and  mean  compliances  for  some  selfish  end. 
— Yield'lng-ly,  adv.  —  Yleld'lng-ness,  n. 

Yleld'less,  «.    Without  yielding  ;  unyielding.     [06s.] 

YUKyTft),  re.   Gift.   [Ohs.]   "  Great  yiftes."  C/iauc4r. 

Yin  (ytn),  re.    A  Chinese  weight  of  2^^  pounds. 
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YiB  (yta),  adv.    Yes.    [06s.] 

"  Yi3,  sir,"  quod  he,  "  yis,  host."  Chaucer. 

Yit  {ytt),  conj.    Yet.     [Obs.']  Chaucer. 

Ylte  (yit),  «.     (Zodl.)  The  European  yellow-hammer. 

Ylve  (ylv),  V.  t.  &  i.     To  give,     [fibs.']  Chaucer. 

-yl  (-il).  [Gr.  uAt)  wood,  material.]  (Chem.)  A  suffix 
used  as  a  characteristic  termination  of  chemical  radicals ; 
as  in  ethyl,  carhonyl,  hydroxyl,  etc. 

5^°"  -yl  was  first  used  in  1832  by  Liebig  and  Wohler  in 
naming  benzoyl,  in  the  sense  of  stuff,  or  fundamental 
material,  then.  ialSSi  by  Dumas  and  Peligot  in  naming 
methyl,  in  the  sense  of  wood.  After  this  -yl  was  generally 
used  as  in  benzoyl,  in  the  sense  of  stuff,  characteristic 
ground,  fundamental  material. 

Yle  (il),  w.  Isle.   [OJs.]   "The  barren  2/?e."  Chaucer. 

Y'  lev'el  (wi'  lev'el).     (Surv.)  See  under  Y,  n. 

Y-liche'  (i-lTch'),  Y-like'  (i-lik'),  a.  &  adv.  Like ; 
alike.     [Obs.]    "  All .  .  .  yliche  good."  Chaucer. 

Yl'lan-ra-ton'  (el'lyan-ra-t6n'),  n.  [From  the  native 
name.]    (Zodl.)  The  agouara. 

Y-mak'ed  (T-mak'Sd),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Make.    Made. 

Y-mel'  (i-mel'),  prep.  [OE.  ymel,  imelle,  of  Scand. 
origin ;  cf.  Icel.  %  milli,  %  milium  (properly,  in  the  mid- 
dle, fr.  S  in  +  miSil,  meSal,  middle,  akin  to  E.  mid- 
dle), Dan.  imellem,  Sw.  emellan.  See  In,  and  Middle.] 
Among.     \_Obs.']     "  ymeZ  them  all. "  Chaucer. 

Y-nam'bU  (e-nam'boo),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  South  American 
tinamou  (Rhynchotus  rujescens) ;  —  called  also  perdiz 
grande,  and  rufous  tinamou.     See  Illust.  of  Tinamou. 

Y-nough'  (e-niif ),  Y-nOW'  (e-nou'),  a.  [See  Enough.] 
Enough.     [Oft*.]  Chaucer. 

Yock'el  (yok'el),  K.    [Cf.  Yokel.]   (^'ooZ.)  The  yaffle. 

Yode  (yod),  obs.  imp.  of  Go.  [OE.  yode,  yede,  ^ede, 
jeode,  code,  AS.  edde,  used  as  the  imp.  of  gdn  to  go ; 
akin  to  Goth,  iddja  I,  he,  went,  L.  ire  to  go,  Gr.  Uvat, 
Skr.  i,  yd.  V4.  Cf.  Issue.]  Went ;  walked ;  proceeded. 
[Written  also  yede."]    See  Tede. 

Quer  [whether]  they  mde  [rode]  or  yode.    Cursor  Mundi. 
Then  into  CornhiU  anon  I  yode.  Lydgaie. 

To'del  (yo'del),  \v.  t.  &  i.     [imp.  &  p.  p.  Yodeled, 

Yo'dle  (yo'd'l),  )  Yodled  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  Yodelino, 
YoDLiNG.]  [G.  jodeln.']  To  sing  in  a  manner  common 
among  the  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  mountaineers,  by  sud- 
denly changing  from  the  head  voice,  or  falsetto,  to  the 
chest  voice,  and  the  contrary  ;  to  warble. 

Yo'del,  In.    A  song  sung  by  yodeling,  as  by  the  Swiss 

Yo'dle,  S      mountaineers. 

Yo'dler  (yo'dler),  n.     One  who  yodels. 

II  Yo'ga  (yo'ga),  n.  [Skr.  yoga  union.]  A  species  of 
asceticism  among  the  Hindoos,  which  consists  in  a  com- 
plete abstraction  from  all  worldly  objects,  by  which  the 
votary  expects  to  obtain  union  with  the  universal  spirit, 
and  to  acquire  superhuman  faculties. 

Yo'gl  (yo'ge),  n.  [Skr.  yogin.]  A  follower  of  the  yoga 
philosophy  ;  an  ascetic.     [Spelt  also  yokin.']   Whitworth. 

Yo'lcks  (yo'Tks),  interj.  (Hunting)  A  cry  of  encour- 
agement to  foxhounds. 

Yolt  (yoit),  n.  (Zodl.)  The  European  yellow-ham- 
mer.    [Prov.  Eng.] 

II  Yo'Jan  (yo'jon),  n.  [Skr.  yojana.']  A  measure  of 
distance,  varying  from  four  to  ten  miles,  but  usually 
about  five.     [India^     [Written  also  yojana.] 

Yoke  (yok),  n.  [OE.  yoh,  ^oc,  AS.  geoc ;  akin  to  D. 
Juk,  OHCr.Joh,  G.Joch,  Icel.  &  Sw.  ok,  Dan.  aag,  Goth. 
juk,  Lith.  jungas,  Russ.  igo,  L.  jitgum,  Gr.  (vyov,  Skr. 
yuga,  and  to  L.  jungere  to  join,  Gr.  (evyvvvai,  Skr.  yuj. 
V109,  280.  Cf.  Join,  Jougs,  Joust,  Jugulak,  Subju- 
6ATE,  Syzyqy,  Yuga,  Zeugma.]  1.  A  bar  or  frame  of 
wood  by  which  two  oxen  are  joined  at  the  heads  or  necks 
for  working  together. 

A  yearling  buUock  to  thy  name  3haU  smoke, 
Untamed,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke.  Pope. 

I^^The  modern  yoke  for  oxen  is  usually  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber hollowed,  or  made  curving,  near  each  end,  and  laid 
on  the  necks  of  the  oxen,  being  secured  in  place  by  two 
bows,  one  inclosing  each  neck,  and  fastened  through  the 
timber.  In  some  countries  the  yoke  consists  of  a  flat  piece 
of  wood  fastened  to  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen  by  thongs 
about  the  horns. 

2.  A  frame  or  piece  resembling  a  yoke,  as  in  use  or 
shape.  Specifically :  (a)  A  frame  of  Vifood  fitted  to  a 
person's  shoulders  for  carrying  pails,  etc.,  suspended 
on  each  side ;  as,  a  milkmaid's  yoke,  (b)  A  frame  worn 
on  the  neck  of  an  animal,  as  a  cow,  a  pig,  a  goose,  to 
prevent  passage  through  a  fence,  (c)  A  frame  or  con- 
vex piece  by  which  a  bell  is  hung  for  ringing  it.  See 
Illust.  of  Bell,  (d)  (Naut. )  A  crosspiece  upon  the  head 
of  a  boat's  rudder.  To  its  ends  lines  are  attached  which 
lead  forward  so  that  the  boat  can  be  steered  from  amid- 
Bhips.  (e)  (3Iach.)  A  bent  crosspiece  connecting  two 
other  parts.  (/)  (Arch.)  A  tie  securing  two  timbers  to- 
gether, not  used  for  part  of  a  regular  truss,  but  serving 
a  temporary  purpose,  as  to  provide  against  unusual  strain. 
(g)  (dressmaking)  A  band  shaped  to  fit  the  shoulders  or 
the  hips,  and  joined  to  the  upper  fuU  edge  of  the  waist 
or  the  skirt. 

3.  Fig. :  That  which  connects  or  binds ;  a  chain ;  a 
link ;  a  bond  of  connection. 

Boweth  your  neck  under  that  blissful  7/oke  .  .  . 
Which  that  men  clepeth  spousal  or  wedlock.    Chaucer. 
This  yoke  of  marriage  from  us  both  remove.     Vryden. 

4.  A  mark  of  servitude;  hence,  servitude;  slavery; 
bondage ;  service. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke.  Shak. 

My  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.    Matt.  xi.  30. 
6.  Tvro  animals  yoked  together ;  a  couple ;  a  pair  that 
work  together. 

I  have  bought  five  yolce  of  oxen,  and  I  go  to  prove  them. 

Luke  xiv.  19. 

6.  The  quantity  of  land  plowed  in  a  day  by  a  yoke  of 
oxen.    [Obs.]  Gardner. 

7.  A  portion  of  the  working  day;  as,  to  work  two 
yokes,  that  is,  to  work  both  portions  of  the  day,  or  morn- 
ing and  afternoon.     [Prov.  Eng.]  Halliwell. 


H«ck  yoke,  Pig  yoke.    See  under  Neck,  and  Pis.  —  Toke 

elm  (Bot.),  the  European  hornbeam  {Carpinus  Betalus), 
a  small  tree  with  tough  white  wood,  often  used  for  mak- 
ing yokes  for  cattle. 

Yoke  (yok),  v.  l.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Yoked  (yokt) ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  re.  Yoking.]  1.  To  put  a  yoke  on  ;  to  join  in 
or  with  a  yoke  ;  as,  to  yoke  oxen,  or  a  pair  of  oxen. 

2.  To  couple;  to  join  with  another.  "Be  ye  not  un- 
equally yoked  with  unbelievers."  2  Cor.  vi.  14. 

Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb.  Shak. 

3.  To  enslave  ;  to  bring  into  bondage  ;  to  restrain ;  to 
confine. 

Then  were  they  yoked  with  garrisons.  Milton, 

The  words  and  promises  that  yoke 
The  conqueror  are  quickly  broke.  Hudibras. 

Yoke,  V.  i.  To  be  joined  or  associated ;  to  be  inti- 
mately connected ;  to  consort  closely ;  to  mate. 

We  'U  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow.        Shak. 

Toke'age  (-aj),  n.    See  Rokeage.     [Local,  U.  S.] 

Yoke'fel'low  (-fgl'16),  M.  [Yoke  ■{■  fellow.]  An  as- 
sociate or  companion  in,  or  as  in ;  a  mate ;  a  fellow  ;  es- 
pecially, a  partner  in  marriage.  Phil.  iv.  3. 

The  two  languages  [English  and  French]  became  yokefellows 
in  a  still  more  intimate  manner.  Earle. 

Those  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by  railing  at 
the  sex,  very  often  choose  one  of  the  most  worthless  for  a  com- 
panion and  yot^/eZtow.  Addison. 

Yo'kel  (yo'k'l),  re.  [Perhaps  from  an  AS.  word  akin 
to  E.  gawk.]     A  country  bumpkin.     [Eng.]       Dickens. 

Yokelet  (yok'lgt),  re.  A  smaU  farm  ;  —  so  called  as 
requiring  but  one  yoke  of  oxen  to  till  it.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Yoke'mate'  (-mat'),  re.    Same  as  Yokefellow. 

Yoke'-toed'  (-tod'),  a.  (Zodl.)  Having  two  toes  in 
front  and  two  behind,  as  the  trogons  and  woodpeckers. 

Yold  (yold),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Yield.    Yielded.      Spenser. 

Yold'en  (yold"n),  obs.  p.  p.  of  Yield.    Yielded. 

Yolk  (yolk  or  yok  ;  277),  n.  [OE.  yolke,  yelke,  iolke, 
^elke,  AS.  geoloca,  geoleca,  fr.  geohi  yellow.  See  Yel- 
low.] [Written  also  yelk.]  1.  The  yellow  part  of  an 
egg ;  the  vitellus. 

2.  (Zodl.)  An  oily  secretion  which  naturally  covers 
the  wool  of  sheep. 

Yolk  cori(Zo6l.),3,  slender  cord  or  duct  which  connects 
the  yolk  glands  with  the  egg  chambers  in  certain  insects, 
as  in  the  aphids.  —  Yolk  gland  {Zodl.),  a  special  organ 
which  secretes  the  yolk  of  the  eggs  in  many  turbellari- 
ans,  and  in  some  other  invertebrates.  See  Ilhist.  of 
Hermaphrodite  in  Appendix.  —  Yolk  sack  (Anat.),  the 
umbilical  vesicle.    See  under  Umbilical. 

YoU  (vol),  V.  i.    To  yell.     [Obs.]  Chaucer. 

Yon  (y5n),  a.  [OE.  yon,  ^on,  AS.  geon;  akin  to  G. 
Jener,  OHG.  jener,  Icel.  erere,  inn;  cf.  Goth,  joins. 
VISS.  Cf.  Beyond,  Yond,  Yonder.]  At  a  distance, 
but  within  view ;  yonder.     [Poetic] 

Read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign. 
Though  fast  yon  shower  be  fleeting. 

Ton,  adv.    Yonder.     [Obs.  or  Poetic] 

But,  first  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yoii  soars  on  golden  wing. 

Yon'CO-pin  (y6n'k6-pin),re.  [Perhaps  corrupted  from 
Illinois  micoupena,  Chippewa  makopin,  the  American 
lotus.]  (Bot.)  A  local  name  in  parts  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  for  the  American  lotus  (Nelutnbo  lutea). 

Yond  (yond),  a.  [Cf.  AS.  anda,  onda,  anger,  andian 
to  be  angry.]  Furious ;  mad  ;  angry  ;  fierce.  [Obs.] 
"Then  wexeth  wood  and  yond."  Spenser. 

Yond,  adv.  &  a.  [OE.  yond,  ^ond,  ^eond,  througli, 
beyond,  over,  AS.  geond,  adv.  &  prep. ;  cf.  Goth,  jaind 
thither.  V188.  SeeYoN.a.]  Yonder.  [Obs.]  ''Yond 
in  the  garden."  Chaucer. 

Yon'der  (yon'der),  adv.  [OE.  yonder,  fonder;  cf. 
OD.  ginder,  Goth,  jaindre  there.  V188.  See  Yond, 
adv.]    At  a  distance,  but  within  view. 

Yonder  are  two  apple  women  scolding.    Arbuthnot. 

Yon'der,  a.  Being  at  a  distance  within  view,  or  con- 
ceived of  as  within  view ;  that  or  those  there ;  yon. 
"Yon  flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green."  Milton. 
"  Yonder  sea  of  light."    Keble. 

Yonder  men  are  too  many  for  an  embassage.     Bacon. 

II  Yo'ni  (yo'ne),  n.  [Skr.  yoni.]  (JSindoo  Myth.)  The 
symbol  under  which  Sakti,  or  the  personification  of  the 
female  power  in  nature,  is  worshiped.     Cf.  Lingam. 

Yon'ker  (yvin'ker),  n.  [See  Younker.]  A  young 
fellow ;  a  younker.     [Obs.  or  Colloq.]         Sir  W.  Scott. 

Yore  (yor),  adv.  [OE.  ^ore,  yare,  sare,  AS.  ge&ra  ; 
akin  to  gear  a  year,  E.  year.  y204.  See  Yeae-J  In  time 
long  past ;  in  old  time ;  long  since.     [Obs.  or  Poetic] 

As  it  hath  been  of  olde  times  yore.  Chaucer. 

Which  though  he  hath  polluted  oft  and  yore, 
Yet  I  to  them  for  judgment  just  do  fly.  Spenser. 

Of  yore,  of  old  time ;  long  ago  ;  as,  in  times  or  days  of 

yore.    "  But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  o/2/<""e."         Pope. 

Where  Abraham  fed  his  flock  of  yore.  Keble. 

Vork'er  (y6rk'er>,  n.    (Cricket)  A  tice. 

York'shire  (-shir  or  -sher;  in  Eng.  -sher),  «.  A 
county  in  the  north  of  England. 

Yorkshire  grit,  a  kind  of  stone  used  for  polishing  mar- 
ble, and  copperplates  for  engravers.  Simmonds.  —  York- 
shire pudding,  a  batter  pudding  baked  under  meat. 

York'  use'  (us').  (Eccl.)  The  one  of  the  three  printed 
uses  of  England  which  was  followed  in  the  north.  It 
was  based  on  the  Sarum  use.     See  Use,  re. ,  6.      Shipley. 

Yot  (yot),  v.  t.    To  unite  closely.     [Prov.  Eng.] 

Yote  (yot),  V.  t.     [OE.  }eoten,  ^eien,  to  pour,  AS. 

geotan.  See  Found  to  cast.]    To  pour  water  on ;  to  soak 

in,  or  mix  with,  water.     [Obs.  or  Prov.  Eng.]       Grose, 

My  fowls,  which  well  enough, 

I,  as  before,  found  feeding  at  their  trough 

Their  yoted  wheat.  Cliapman. 

Ton  (u),  pron.  [Possess.  Your  (iir)  or  Yours  (urz)  ; 
dat.'&  obj.  You.]  [OB.  you,  eou,  eow,  dat.  &  ace,  AS. 
e6w,  used  as  dat.  &  ace.  of  ge,  ge,  ye ;  akin  to  OFries. 
iu,  to,  OS.  iu,  D.  u,  G.  euch,  OHG.  iu,  dat.,  iuwih,  ace, 


Milton. 
Keble. 


Milton. 


Icel.  ySr,  dat.  &  ace,  Goth,  izwis;  of  uncertain  origin 
V189.  Cf.  YouE.]  The  pronoun  of  the  second  person, 
in  the  nominative,  dative,  and  objective  case,  indicating 
the  person  or  persons  addressed.    See  the  Note  vmdei  Yb. 

Ye  go  to  Canterbury  ;  God  you  speed.  Chaucer. 

Good  sir,  I  do  in  f  riecdship  counsel  you 

Toleave  this  place.  Shak. 

In  vain  yoa  tell  your  parting  lover 

You  wish  fair  winds  may  watt  him  over.  Prior. 
jS^^  Though  you  is  properly  a  plural,  it  is  in  all  ordinary- 
discourse  used  also  m  addressing  a  single  person,  yet 
properly  always  with  a  plural  verb.  "  Are  you  he  that 
hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is  so  ad- 
mired ? "     Shak. 

You  and  your  are  sometimes  used  indefinitely,  like  we, 
they,  one.  to  express  persons  not  specified.  "  This  looks 
at  a  distance  like  a  new-plowed  land ;  but  as  you  come 
near  it,  yoa  see  nothing  but  a  long  heap  of  heavy,  dis- 
jointed clods."  Addison.  "  lo!(?- medalist  and  critic  are 
much  nearer  related  than  the  world  imagine. "  Addison. 
"  It  is  always  pleasant  to  be  forced  to  do  what  you  wish  to 
do,  but  what,  until  pressed,  you  dare  not  attempt."  Book. 
You  is  often  used  reflexively  for  yourself  or  yourselves. 
"  Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  tower."  Shak. 
Toul  (youl),  V.  i.  To  yell ;  to  yowl.  [Obs.]  Chaucer. 
Young  (yiing),  a.  [Compar.  Younger  (yiin'ger) ;  su- 
perl.  Youngest  (-ggst).]  [OE.  yung,  yong,^ong,^ung,  AS. 
geong  ;  akin  to  OFries.  iung,  iong,  D.jong,  OS.,  OHG., 
&  G.jung,  Icel.  tingr,  Sw.  &  Dan.  ung,  Goth,  juggs, 
Lith.  jaunas.  Buss,  iunuii,  L.  juvencus,  juvenis,  Skr. 
Juvaca.jtivan.  V281.  Cf.  Junior,  Juniper,  Juvenile, 
Tounker,  Youth.]  1.  Not  long  born  ;  still  in  the  first 
part  of  life  ;  not  yet  arrived  at  adolescence,  maturity,  or 
age;  not  old;  juvenile;  —  said  of  animals;  as,  a  young 
child ;  a  young  man ;  a  young  fawn. 

For  he  so  young  and  tender  was  of  age.       Chaucer. 
"Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young,"  has  been  too  long  care- 
lessly said  ;  .  .  .  whom  the  gods  love,  live  young  forever. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Jackson. 

2.  Being  in  the  first  part,  or  period,  of  growth ;  as,  a 
yOMre^ plant;  a?/o!/rejr  tree. 

While  the  fears  of  the  people  were  young.        lie  Foe. 

3.  Having  little  experience ;  inexperienced  ;  unprac- 
ticed  ;  ignorant ;  weak. 

Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young  in  this.    Shah. 

Young,  n.  The  offspring  of  animals,  either  a  single 
animal  or  offspring  collectively. 

[The  egg]  bursting  with  kindly  rupture,  forth  disclosed 
Their  callow  young.  Milton. 

With  young,  with  child ;  pregnant. 

Young'er  (yQn'ger),  n.  One  who  is  younger;  an  in- 
ferior in  age;  a  junior.  "The  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger."  Pom.  ix.  12. 

Young'lsh  (yiingTsh),  a.     Somewhat  young.     Toiler. 

Young'llng  (-ling),  n.  [AS.  geongling.]  A  young 
person ;  a  youth ;  also,  any  animal  in  its  early  fife.  "  More 
dear  .  .  .  than  younglings  to  their  dam."  Spenser. 

He  will  not  be  so  willing,  I  think,  to  join  with  you  as  with  ue 
younglings.  Ridley. 

Young'Iing,  a.    Young ;  youthful.  Wordsworth. 

Young'ly,  a.  [AS.  geonglic]  Like  a  young  person 
or  thing ;  young ;  youthful.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

Young'ly,  adv.  X.  In  a  young  maimer ;  in  the  period 
of  youth  ;  early  in  life.     [Obs.]  Shak. 

2.  Ignorantly  ;  weakly.     [P.] 

Young'ness,  n.^  The  quality  or  state  of  being  young. 

Young'ster  (-ster),  re.  A  young  person  ;  a  youngling ; 
a  lad.  [Colloq.]  "He  felt  himself  quite  a  youngster, 
with  a  long  life  before  him."  G.  Eliot. 

Tonngth  (yungth),  n.    Youth.    [Obs.] 

Youngth  is  a  bubble  blown  up  with  breath.     Spenser. 

Toungtll'ly,  a.  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  youth ; 
youthful.     [Obs.]  Spenser. 

Youn'ker  (yun'ker),  n.    [D.  jonker,  jonkheer  ;  jong 

young  +  heer  a  lord,  sir,  gentleman.     See  Young,  a.] 

A  young  person  ;  a  stripling ;  a  yonker.    [Obs.  or  Colloq.] 

That  same  younker  soon  was  overthrown.      Spenser. 

You'pqn  (yoo'p8n),.re.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Yaupon. 

Your  (ur),  pron.  &'a.  [OE.  your,  ;our,  eowr,  eower, 
AS.  eoicer,  originally  used  as  the  gen.  of  ge,  ge,  ye ;  akin 
to  OFries.  iuwer  your,  OS.  iwicar,  D.  uw,  OHG.  iuwer, 
G.  euer,  Icel.  ySar,  Goth,  izwara,  izwar,  and  E.  you. 
V189.  See  You.]  The  form  of  the  possessive  case  of 
the  personal  pronoun  you. 

^S"  The  possessive  takes  the  form  yours  when  the 
noun  to  which  it  refers  is  not  expressed,  but  implied ;  as, 
this  book  is  2/o?ire.    "  An  old  fellow  of  2/ot»'.s. "    Chaucer, 

Yours  (urz),  pron.    See  the  Note  under  Your. 

Your-selt'  (iir-self'),proM.  /  pi.  Yourselves  (-sSlvz'). 
[Your  -f-  self.]  An  emphasized  or  reflexive  form  of  the 
pronoun  of  the  second  person ;  —  used  as  a  subject  com- 
monly with  you;  as,  you  j/oareey  shall  see  it ;  also,  alone 
in  the  predicate,  either  in  the  nominative  or  objective 
case ;  as,  you  have  injured  yourself.  ' 

Of  which  right  now  ye  ban  yourselve  heard.    Chaucer. 
If  yourselves  are  old,  make  it  your  cause.  Shak. 

Why  should  you  be  so  cruel  to  yourself  f        Milton. 

The  religious  movement  which  you  yourself,  as  well  as  I,  so 
faithfully  followed  from  first  to  last.  J.  H.  Newman. 

Youth  (iith),  re.  /  pi.  Youths  (iiths ;  264)  or  collectively 
Youth,  [oe.  youthe,  youhpe,  }uhe3e,  piweSe,  ^eo^eSe, 
AS.  geogud,  geogoS  ;  akin  to  OS.  juguS,  D.  jeugd,  OHG. 
jugund,  G.  jugend,  Goth,  jttnda.    V281.    See  Young.] 

1.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  young ;  youthf  ulness  • 
juvenility.     "In  my  flower  of  you^A."  Milton, 

Such  as  iu  his  face 
Youth  smiled  celestial.  Milton. 

2.  The  part  of  life  that  succeeds  to  childhood;  the 
period  of  existence  preceding  maturity  or  age ;  the  whole 
early  part  of  life,  from  childhood,  or,  sometimes,  from 
infancy,  to  manhood. 

He  wondered  that  your  lordship 
Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home.        Shak. 
Those  who  pass  their  youth  in  vice  are  justly  condemned  to 
spend  their  age  in  folly.  i?am6ter. 
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3-  A  young  person ;  especially,  a  young  man. 

Seven  youths  from  Athens  yearly  sent.  Dryden. 

4.  Young  persons,  collectively. 

It  is  fit  to  read  the  best  authors  to  youth  first.    B.  Jbiison, 

Touth'ful  (uth'ful),  a.     1.  Not  yet  mature  or  aged  ; 

young.     '^  Two  youthful  knights."    Dryden.    Also  used 

figuratively.     ' '  The  youthful  season  of  the  year. ' '    Shak. 

2.  Of  or  pertaining  to  tlie  early  part  of  life ;  suitable  to 
early  life  ;  as,  youthful  days ;  youthfiil  sports.  "  Warm, 
youthful  hlood."    Shak.    "Youthful  thoughts.^'  Milton. 

3.  Fresh  ;  vigorous,  as  in  youth. 

After  millions  of  millions  of  ages  .  .  .  still  youthful  and  flour- 
ishing. Bentley. 

Syn.  —  Puerile ;  juvenile.  —  Youthpto,  Pcekile,  Ju- 
venile. Puerile  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense,  or  at  least 
in  the  sense  of  what  is  suitable  to  a  boy  only ;  as,  puerile 
objections,  puerile  amusements,  etc.  Jitvenile  is  some- 
times taken  in  a  bad  sense,  as  when  speaking  of  youth  in 
contrast  with  manhood  ;  as,  juvenile  tricks ;  a  juvenile 
performance.  Youthful  is  commonly  employed  in  a  good 
sense ;  as,  youthful  aspirations ;  or  at  least  by  way  of 
extenuating ;  as,  youthful  indiscretions.  "  Some  men, 
imagining  themselves  possessed  with  a  divine  fury,  often 
fall  into  toys  and  trifles,  which  are  only  puerilities." 
Dryden.  "  Raw,  juvenile  writers  imagine  that,  by  pour- 
ing forth  figures  often,  they  render  their  compositions 
warm  and  animated. "    Blair. 

—  Youth'ful-ly,  adv.  —  Youth'ful-ness,  n. 

Touth'hOOd  (-hS8d),  n.  [AS.  geoguShdd.  See  Youth, 
and -HOOD.]  The  quality  or  state  of  being  a  youth ;  the 
period  of  youth ;  youth.  Cheyne. 

Youth'ly,  a.  [AS.  geoguSlic.']  Young;  youthful. 
[06s.]     "  All  my  2/ow<A?J/ days. "  Spenser. 

Touth'some  (-sum),  a.    Youthful.     [06s.]      Pepys. 

Youth'y  (-y),  a.    Young.     [06s.  ]  Spectator. 

Youze  (yooz),  n.  [From  a  native  East  Indian  name.] 
{Zool.)  The  cheetah. 

yow  (you),  pron.    You.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Yowe  (yo),  n.  [See  Ewe.]  (.ZTooZ.)  A  ewe.  [Prov. 
Bng.  &  Scot.']  G.  Eliot. 

Yowl  (youl),  V.  i.  [See  Yawl,  v.  i.']  To  utter  a  loud, 
long,  and  mournful  cry,  as  a  dog ;  to  howl ;  to  yell. 

Yowl,  n.  A  loud,  protracted,  and  mournful  cry,  as 
that  of  a  dog  ;  a  howl. 

Yow'ley  (you'ly),  n.  [Cf.  Yellow.]  {Zool.)  The 
European  yellow-hammer.     \_Prov.  JSng.'] 

YoK  (yoks),  V.  i.    See  Yex.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Y-plght'  (i-pif),  o6s.  p.  p.  of  Pitch.    See  Piqht. 

Yp'0-cras  (Ip'o-krgs),  n.  Hippocras.  [06.?.]  Chaucer. 

Y'pres  lace'  (e'pr'  las').  Fine  bobbin  lace  made  at 
Ypres  in  Belgium,  usually  exactly  like  Valenciennes  lace. 

Yp-Sil'i-form  (Tp-sil'i-f6rm),  a.  [Gr.  5  ijitKov  the 
name  of  the  letter  Y  -|-  -form.]  (Biol.)  Resembling  the 
Greek  Y  in  appearance  ;  —  said  of  the  germinal  spot  in 
the  ripe  egg  at  one  of  the  stages  of  fecundation. 

Yp'si-loid  (ip'sT-loid),  a.  {Anat.)  In  the  form  of  the 
letter  Y ;  Y-shaped. 

Y-ralt'(i-raft'),  o6s.p.p.  of  Reave.  Bereft.  Chaucer. 

Yr'en  (ir''u),  n.    Iron.     [06s.]  Chaucer. 

Y-ron'ne  ( i-rSn'ne),  obs.p.  p.  of  Run.  Run.   Chaucer. 

Y-same'  (i-sam'),  adv.  [See  Same.]  Together.  [06s.] 
*'  And  in  a  bag  all  sorts  of  seeds  ysame."  Spenser. 

Y*,  Yt  (thSt),  an  old  method  of  printing  that  (AS.  pset, 
Sset)  the  "  y  "  taking  the  place  of  the  old  letter  "thorn  " 
(p).    Cf.  Ye,  the. 

Y-throwo'  (i-thr5')i  obs.  p.  p.  of  Theow.       Chaucer. 


Yt-ter'l)lc  (It-ter'bTk),  a.  {Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  or 
derived  from,  ytterbium  ;  containing  ytterbium. 

Yt-ter'bl-um  (-bt-iim), n.  [NL., fr.  Ytterby,  in  Sweden. 
See  Ekbium.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  element  of  the  boron 
group,  sometimes  associated  with  yttrium  or  other  related 
elements,  as  in  euxenite  and  gadolinite.  Symbol  Yb ; 
provisional  atomic  weight  173.2.     Cf.  Yttbium. 

d^^'  Ytterbium  is  associated  with  other  rare  elements, 
ana  probably  has  not  been  prepared  in  a  pure  state. 

Yt'tri-a  (it'tri-a),  n.  [NL.  See  Yttrium.]  {Chem.) 
The  oxide,  YjOs,  or  earth,  of  yttrium. 

Yt'tric  (it'trik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  derived 
from,  or  containing,  yttrium. 

Yt-tri£'er-OUS  (It-trTfer-iis),  a.  Bearing  or  contain- 
ing yttrium  or  the  allied  elements ;  as,  gadolinite  is  one 
of  the  ytlriferous  minerals. 

Yt'tri-OUS  (it'tri-iis),  a.     (Chem.)  Same  as  Ytthic. 

Yt'tri-um  (-um),  n.  [NL.,  from  ywerby,  in  Sweden. 
See  Erbium.]  (Chem.)  A  rare  metallic  element  of  the 
boron-aluminium  group,  found  in  gadolinite  and  other 
rare  minerals,  and  extracted  as  a  dark  gray  powder. 
Symbol  Y.     Atomic  weight,  89.     [Written  also  iU7-ium.] 

5^°°^  Associated  with  yttrium  are  certain  rare  elements, 
as  erbium,  ytterbium,  samarium,  etc.,  which  are  sepa- 
rated in  a  pure  state  with  gi-eat  difficulty.  They  are 
studied  bj'  means  of  their  spark  or  phosphorescent  spec- 
tra. Yttrium  is  now  regarded  as  probably  not  a  simple 
element,  but  as  a  mixture  of  several  substances. 

Yt'tro-ce'rlte  (tt'tro-se'rit),  n.  (Min.)  A  mineral  of 
a  violet-blue  color,  inclining  to  gray  and  white.  It  is  a 
hydrous  fluoride  of  cerium,  yttrium,  and  calcium. 

Yt'trO-CO-lum'blte  (-ko-lum'blt),  \n.     (3Iin.)  Atan- 

Yt'tro-tan'ta-lite  (-tan'ta-lit),  )  talate  of  urani- 
um, yttrium,  and  calcium,  of  a  brown  or  black  color. 

II  Yu  (yu),  n.  [Chin.]  (Min.) 
Jade. 

Yuc'ca  (yuk'ka),  n.  (Zool.)  See 
Flicker,  «.,  2. 

II  Yuc'ca  (yiik'ka),  n.  [NL.,  from 
Yuca,  its  name  in  St.  Domingo.] 
(Bat.)  A  genus  of  American  liliace- 
ous, sometimes  arborescent,  plants 
having  long,  pointed,  and  often  rig- 
id, leaves  at  the  top  of  a  more  or 
less  woody  stem,  and  bearing  a  large 
panicle  of  showy  white  blossoms. 

11^°*  The  species  with  more  rigid 
leaves  (as  Yucca  aloifolia,  Y.  Trecu- 
liana,  and  Y.  haccata)  are  called 
Spanish  bayonet,  and  one  with  soft- 
er leaves  (Y.  filamentosa)  is  called  Yucca. 
bear  grass,  and  Adam^s  needle. 

Yucca  moth  (Zool.),  a,  small  silvery  tm)th.(Pronubay uc- 
casella)  whose  larvae  feed  on 
plants  of  the  genus  Yucca. 

YucU  (yiik),  v.  i.  [Cf.  G. 
Jucken,  D.  jeuken,  when. 
See  Itch.]  To  itch.  \Prov. 
Eng.]  Grose. 

Yuck,  V.  t.  To  scratch. 
\_Prov.  Eng.]  Wright. 

Yuck'el  (yuk'el),  n.  (Zo-  Yucca  Moth  IProniiia  yucca- 
o?.)SameasYocKEL.  *^''"--    ^=-t-8ize. 

Yu'en  (yu'en),  n.  (Zool.)  The  crowned  gibbon 
(Hylobates  pileatus),  native  of  Siam,  Southern  China, 
and  the  Island  of  Hainan.     It  is  entirely  arboreal  in 


its  habits,  and  has  very  long  arms.    The  males  are  dark 

brown    or  blackish,  with 

a   caplike    mass    of    long 

dark    hair,    and    usually 

with  a  white  band  around 

the  face.  The  females  are 

yellowish   white,   with   a 

dark  spot   on  the  breast 

and  another  on  the  crown. 

Called  also  wooyen,  and 

wooyen  ape. 

YuftS  (yiilts),  ra.  [Russ. 
iufte.]    Russia  leather. 

Yug  (ytig),  ) 

II  Yu'ga    (yoo'ga),  )    • 
[Skr.  yuga  an  age,  a  yoke. 
See  Yoke.]    (Hindoo  Cos- 
mog. )  Any  one  of  the  four       _.        ,  „  ,  . 
ages,    Krita,     or    Satya,       ^"^°  (Sylobates  pileatus). 
Treta,  Dwapara,  and  Kali,  into  which  the  Hindoos  di- 
vide the  duration  or  existence  of  the  world. 

Yoke  (iik)j  '»■  i-  &  t.    Same  as  Yuck.     [_Prov.  Eng.] 

Yu'lan  (u'lan),  n.  (Bot.)  A  species  of  Magnolia  (m. 
conspicua)  with  large  white  blossoms  that  open  before  the 
leaves.     See  the  Note  under  Magnolia. 

Yule  (ill),  n.  [OE.  yol,  iol,  AS.  geol ;  akin  to  ge6la 
December  or  January,  Icel.  jol  Yule,  Ylir  the  name  of  a 
winter  month,  Sw.  Jul  Christmas,  Dan.  fuul,  Goth,  jiu- 
leis  November  or  December.  Cf.  Jollt.]  Christmas  or 
Christmastide ;  the  feast  of  the  Nativity  of  our  Savior. 
And  at  each  pause  they  kiss  ;  was  never  seen  such  rule 
In  any  place  out  here,  at  bonfire,  or  at  Yule.  Drayton. 

Yule  block,  or  Yule  log,  a  large  log  of  wood  formerly 
put  on  tlie  hearth  on  Christmas  eve,  as  the  foundation  of 
the  iire.  It  was  brought  in  vnth  much  ceremony.  —  Yule 
clog,  the  yule  log.    Halliwell.     W.  Irving. 

Yule'tide'  (-tid'),  n.  Christmas  time ;  Christmas- 
tide  ;  the  season  of  Christmas. 

Yu'mas  (yoo'miiz),  n.  pL;  sing.  Yuma  (-ma).  (Ethnol.) 
A  tribe  of  Indians  native  of  Arizona  and  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Mexico  and  California.  They  are  agricultural, 
and  cultivate  corn,  wheat,  barley,  melons,  etc. 

11^°°  In  a  wider  sense,  the  term  sometimes  includes  the 
Mohaves  and  other  allied  tribes. 

II  Yuns  (yiinks),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ivy|  the  wryneck.] 
(Zool.)  A  genus  of  birds  comprising  the  wrynecks, 

Yu'pon  (yoo'pon),  ra.    (Bot.)  Same  as  Yaupon. 

Yux  (yiiks),  n.  &  v.    See  Yex,  n.     [06s.] 

Y'vel  (e'v'l),  a.  &  adv.    Evil ;  ill.     [06s.]     Chaucer. 

Y-war'  (T-war'),  a,  [See  Aware.]  Aware ;  wary. 
[^Obs.'}    "  Be  ywar,  and  his  way  shun."    Piers  Plowman. 

Y-Wis'  (T-wTs'),  adv.  [OE.  ywis,  iwis,  AS.  gewis  cer- 
tain ;  akin  to  D.  gewis,  G.  gewiss,  and  E.  wit  to  know. 
See  Wit  to  know,  and  Y-.]  Certainly ;  most  likely ; 
truly  ;  probably.     [06s.  or  Archaic'] 

*'  Ywis,"  quod  he,  "  it  is  full  dear,  I  say."    Chaucer. 

She  answered  me,  **  I-wisse,  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a 

shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato."  Ascham. 

A  right  good  knight,  and  true  of  word  yivis.    Spenser. 

Uy^  The  common  form  iwis  was  often  written  with  the 
prefix  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  word  and  capitalized, 
as,  Iwis,  Iwisse,  etc.  The  prefix  was  mistaken  for  the 
pronoun  /,  and  wis,  wisse,  for  a  form  of  the  verb  wit  to 
know.  See  Wis,  and  cf.  Wit,  to  know. 
Our  ship,  /7/vs, 
Simll  be  of  another  form  than  this.  LongfeUow. 
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Z(2e ,  in  England  commonly,  and  in  America  some- 
times, zed  ;  formerly,  also,  Tz'zerd).  Z,  the  twenty- 
sixth  and  last  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is  a  vocal 
consonant.  It  is  taken  from  the  Latin  letter  Z,  which 
came  from  the  Greek  alphabet,  this  having  it  from  a 
Semitic  source.  The  ultimate  origin  is  probably  Egyp- 
tian, Etymologically,  it  is  most  closely  related  to  s,  y, 
and  j ;  as  in  glass,  gla0e;  E.  yoke,  Gr.   fuyoi',  L.  ju- 

fum ;  B.  sealous,  jealous.  See  Guide  to  Pronunciation, 
§  273,  274. 

Za  (za),  n.  (3Ius.)  An  old  solfeggio  name  for  B  flat ; 
the  seventh  harmonic,  as  heard  in  the  horn  or  aeolian 
string ;  —  so  called  by  Tartini.  It  was  long  considered  a 
false  note,  but  is  the  true  note  of  the  chord  of  the  flat 
seventh.  H.  W.  Poole. 

Zatia-lsm  (za'ba-iz'm),  Za'blsm  (-biz'm),  n.  See 
Babianism. 

Za'bi-an  (za'bT-an),  a.  &  n.    See  Sabian. 

Zac'co  (zak'ko),  n.    (Arch.)  See  Zocco. 

jjZa-chun'  (zu-koon'),  n.  (Bot.)  An  oil  pressed  by 
the  Arabs  from  the  fruit  of  a  small  thorny  tree  (Bala- 
nites JEgypiiaca),  and  sold  to  pilgrims  for  a  healing 
ointment.  J.  Smith  (Diet.  Econ.  Plants). 

II  Zaer'the  (tsSr'te),  n.    (Zool.)  Same  as  Zarthe. 

Zai'fer  (zSffer),  n.  [F.  zafre,  safre;  cf.  Sp.  zafra, 
safra,  It.  zaffera,  G.  zaffer;  all  probably  of  Arabic  ori- 
gin. Cf.  Zaphara.]  a  pigment  obtained,  usually  by 
roasting  cobalt  glance  with  sand  or  quartz,  as  a  dark 
earthy  powder.  It  consists  of  crude  cobalt  oxide,  or 
of  an  impure  cobalt  arseniate.  It  is  used  in  porcelain 
painting,  and  in  enameling  pottery,  to  produce  a  blue 
color,  and  is  often  confounded  with  smalt,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  distinct,  as  it  contains  no  potash.  The 
name  is  often  loosely  applied  to  mixtures  of  zatter 
proper  with  silica,  or  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  etc. 
[Written  also  zaffre,  and  formerly  zaffree,  zaffar,  zuffir.] 

II  Zalm  (zim ;  277),  n.    [Turk.  &  Ar.  za'im.]   A  Turkish 


chief  who  supports  a  mounted  militia  bearing  the  same 
name.  Smart. 

II  Zaim'et  (zim'et ;  277),  n.  [Turk.  &  Ar.  zVamet.] 
A  district  from  which  a  Zaim  draws  his  revenue.   Smart. 

Zain  (zan),  n.  A  horse  of  a  dark  color,  neither  gray 
nor  white,  and  having  no  spots.  Smart. 

Za-lamb'dO-dont  (za-lam'd6-dont),  a.  (Zool.)  Of  or 
pertaining  to  a  tribe  (Zulambdodonta)  of  Insectivora  in 
which  the  molar  teeth  have  buo  one  V-shaped  ridge. 

Za-lamb'dO-dont,  n.  One  of  the  Zalambdodonia. 
The  tenrec,  solenodon,  and  golden  moles  are  examples. 

II  Za-mang'  (za-mang'),  n.  (Bot.)  An  immense  legu- 
minous tree  (Pithecolobium  Saman)  of  Venezuela.  Its 
branches  form  a  hemispherical  mass,  often  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  across.  The  sweet  pulpy  pods  are  used 
commonly  for  feeding 
cattle.  Also  called 
rain  tree.  J-  Smith 
(Diet.  Econ.  Plants). 

Zam'bo  (zSui'bo), 
n.  ;  pi.  Zambos  (-boz). 
[See  Sambo.]  The 
child  of  a  mulatto  and 
a  negro ;  also,  the  child  of  an  In- 
dian and  a  negro ;  colloquially  or 
humorously,  a  negro ;  a  sambo. 

II  Za'mi-a  (za'mT-i),  n.  [L.  zcmia  a 
kind  of  fir  cone,  from  Gr.  ^a^ia,  (■i\ixia, 
hurt,  damage.  See  Plin.  xvi.  44.]  (liol.) 
A  genus  of  cycadaceous  plants,  having 
the  appearance  of  low  palms,  but  with  ex- 
ogenous wood.  See  Coontie,  and  Illust. 
of  Strobile. 

Zam'ln-dar'  (zSm'Tn-diir'),  n.     [Hind. 
zemmdar,  zaminddr,  a  landholder.  Per. 
zamJ7i<idr ;   zamln  land  -|-  ddr  holding.]   Zamia  (^a?iiia 
A   landowner;   also,   a  collector  of  land     integriioha). 


revenue ;  now,  usually,  a  kind  of  feudatory  recognized 
as  an  actual  proprietor  so  long  as  he  pays  to  the  govern- 
ment a  cei'tain  fixed  revenue.  [Written  also  zemindar.] 
\_India] 

Zam'in-da-ry  (zam'In-da-ry),  Zam'in-da-ri  (-re),  n. 

The  jurisdiction  of  a  zamiudar ;  the  land  possessed  by 
a  zamindar.     [Written  also  zemindary,  zemimiari.] 

Za'mite  (za'mit),  n.  (Puleon.)  A  fossil  cycad  of  the 
gemis  Zamia. 

Za-mouse'  (za-moos'),  n.  [From  a  native  name.] 
(Zool.)  A  West  African  buffalo  (Bzibalus  brachyceros) 
having  short  horns  depressed  at  the  base,  and  large  ears 
fringed  internally  with  three  rows  of  long  hairs.  It  is 
destitute  of  a  dewhip.  Called  also  short-horned  buffalo, 
and  bush  cow. 

II  Zam-po'gna  (tsam-po'nyii),  n.  [It.]  (3fus.)  A 
sort  of  bagpipe  formerly  in  use  among  It.iiiau  peasants. 
It  is  now  almost  obsolete.     [Written  also  zampugiia.] 

Zan'der  (zau'der),  n.  [Cf.  D.  zu7id  sand.]  "  (Zool.) 
A  European  pike  perch  (Stizostedion  lucioperca)  allied 
to  the  wall-eye ;  —  called  also  sandart,  sander,  sannal, 
schill,  and  zant. 

Zand'mole'  (zAnd'mol'),  n.  [Cf.  D.  zmul  sand.  See 
Sand,  and  Mole  the  auiinal.]     (Zool.)  The  sand  mole. 

Zan'te  (zSn'te),  ».     (Bot.)  See  Zantewood. 

Zan'te  cur'rant  (kur'nait).  A  kind  of  needless 
grape  or  raisin ;  —  so  called  from  Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian 
Ishuids. 

Zan'te-wood'  (-wisfxl'),  n.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  yellow  dye- 
wood  ;  tustet ;  —  called  also  zante,  and  zante  fustic.  Sea 
Fiistet,  and  the  Note  under  Fustic.  (6)  Satiuwood 
( Chhroxylon  Swicteu  ia). 

Zan'ti-ot  (zSn'tl-Ot),  n.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of 
Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Za'ny  (zii'nj),  n. ;  ;)/.  Zanies  (-nTz).  [It.  zanni  a 
buffoon,  nierry-andrew,  orig.  same  as  Giova7)ni  John,  i.e., 
merry  John,  L.  /onjines,  Gr.  'ludfi/t);,  Heb.  YOkhfutdJl, 
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Zaphrentis  (Z.  Cassedai/i).   a  Side 
view,    b  Interior  of  Cup. 


ZANY 

prop.,  the  Lord  graciously  gave :  cf.  F.  zani,  fr.  the  Ital- 
ian.   Cf.  Jenneting.]    A  merry-andrew  ;  a  buffoon. 
Then  write  that  I  may  follow,  and  so  be 
Thy  echo,  thy  debtor,  thy  foil,  thy  zany.        Donne. 
Preacher  at  once,  and  zanj/  of  thy  age.  Pope. 

Za'ny  (za'ny),  V.  t.    To  mimic.     \Obs.'] 

Your  part  is  acted  ;  give  me  leave  at  distance 
To  zunij  it.  Massmger. 

Za'ny-ism  (-Tz'm),  n.  State  or  character  of  a  zany ; 
buffoonery.  Coleridge.    H.  Morley. 

Zaph'a-ra  (zaf'a-ra),  n.     Zaffer. 
II  Za-phren'tis(ziUfren'tTs),  K.    [NL.] 
(Paleon.)  An  extinct  genus  of  cyatho- 
phylloid  corals  common 
in  the  Paleozoic  forma- 
tions.   It  is  cup-shaped 
witli  numerous  septa, 
and  with  a  deep  pit   in 
one  side  of  the  cup. 

Zap'o-tU'la      (zSp'o- 

til'la),    n.      {Bot.)     See 
Sapodilla. 

Zap'ti-ah  (-ti-a),  m.  A 
Turkish  policeman. 
[Written  also  zaptieh.'] 

Zar'a-thus'trl-an  (zar'a-thoos'trT-an),  Zar'a-thus'- 
trlc  (-trik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  Zarathustra,  or  Zoro- 
aster ;  Zoroastrian.  Tjilor. 

Zar'a-thus'trlsm  (-trTz'm\  n.    See  Zoroastrianism. 

Zar'a-tlte  (zar'a-tlt),  n.  (Min.)  [Named  after  Gen. 
Zaraia  of  Spain.]  A  hydrous  carbonate  of  nickel  occur- 
ring as  an  emerald-green  incrustation  on  chromite ;  — 
called  also  emerald  nickel. 

II  Za-re'ba  (za-re'ba),  n.  (Mil.)  An  improvised  stock- 
ade ;  especially,  one  made  of  thorn  bushes,  etc.  [Written 
also  zareeba,  and  seriba.']    {.Egypt] 

"Ah,**  he  moralizes,  "what  wonderful  instinct  on  the  part 
of  this  little  creature  to  surround  itself  with  a  zareha  like  the 
troops  after  Osraan  Digma."  R.  Jefferies. 

Zar'nlch  (zar'ntk),  n.  [?.,  fr.  Ar.  az-zernxkh,  iv.  Gr. 
ipaevtKov.  See  Arsenic]  (Miji.)  Native  sulphide  of 
arsenic,  including  saudarach,  or  realgar,  and  orpiment. 

II  Z'ar'the  (tser'te),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  European  bream 
{Abrrimis  vimba),     [Written  also  zaerlhe.'] 

II  Za'tl  (za'te),  n.  (Zo'ttl.)  A  species  of  macaque  (Ma- 
cacus  pileatus)  native  of  India  and  Ceylon.  It  has  a 
crown  of  long  erect  hair,  and  a  tuft  of  radiating  hairs  on 
the  back  of  the  head.     Called  also  capped  macaque. 

II  Zau-SChne'ri-a  (za-shne'rl-a),  n.  [NL.,  nr.med  for 
M.  Zausckner,  a  Bohemian  botanist.]  (Bot.)  A  genus 
of  flowering  plants.  Zausckneria  Californica  is  a  suffru- 
tescent  perennial,  with  showy  red  fiowera  much  resem- 
bling those  of  the  garden  fuchsia. 

Zax  (z5ks),  n.  A  tool  for  trimming  and  puncturing 
roofing  slates.     [Written  also  sax.1 

II  Za'yat  (za'yat  or  za'- ;  277),  n.  A  public  shed,  or 
portico,  for  travelers,  worshipers,  etc.     {Burmafi] 

II  Ze'a  (ze'a),  n.  [L.,  a  kind  of  grain,  fr.  Gr.  fe'a,  (eia. ; 
of.  Skr.  yuva  barley.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  large  grasses 
of  which  the  Indian  corn  (Zea  3Iays)  is  the  only  species 
known.     Its  origin  is  not  j'et  ascertained.    See  Maize. 

Zeal  (zel),  n.  [F.  zele  ;  cf.  Pg.  &  It.  zelo,  Sp.  zelo, 
celo  ;  from  L.  zelus,  Gr.  ^rjAo9,  probably  akin  to  ^ecv  to 
boil.  Cf.  Yeast,  Jealous.]  1.  Passionate  ardor  in  the 
pursuit  of  anything  ;  eagerness  in  favor  of  a  person  or 
cause ;  ardent  and  active  interest ;  engagedness ;  enthu- 
siasm :  fervor.  "  Ambition  varnished  o'er  with  zeal." 
Mtllon.  '■'■Zeal,  the  blind  conductor  of  the  will." 
Dryden.     "Zeal's  never-dying  fire."    Keble. 

I  bear  them  record  that  they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  knowledge.  Mom.  x.  2. 

A  zeal  for  liberty  is  sometimes  an  eagerness  to  subvert  with 
little  care  what  shall  be  established.  Johnson. 

2.  A  zealot.     [06«.]  B.  Jonson. 

Zeal,  v.  i.    To  be  zealous.     {Obs.  &  iJ.]  Bacon. 

Zeal'ant  (zel'ant),  91.    One  who  is  zealous ;  a  zealot; 
an  enthusiast.     \_Obs.'] 
To  certain  zealants,  all  speech  of  pacification  is  odious.  Bacon. 

Zealed  (zeld),  a.  Full  of  zeal ;  characterized  by  zeal. 
Ifibs.']     '■'Zealed  religion."  Beau.  tSc  Fl. 

Zeal'lul  (zel'ful),  a.    Full  of  zeal.     [iJ.]      Sylvester. 

Zeal'less  (zel'les),  a.    Wanting  zeal.  Hammond. 

Zeal'ot  (zel'at),  n.  [F.  zelote,  L.  zeloles,  Gr.  ^ijAmttjs. 
See  Zeal.]  One  who  is  zealous ;  one  who  engages  warmly 
in  any  cause,  and  pursues  his  object  with  earnestness 
and  ardor ;  especially,  one  who  is  overzealous,  or  car- 
ried away  by  his  zeal ;  one  absorbed  in  devotion  to  any- 
thing ;  an  enthusiast ;  a  fanatical  partisan. 

Zealots  for  the  one  [tradition]  were  in  hostile  array  against 
zealots  for  the  other.  Sir  J.  Stephen. 

In  Ayrshire,  Clydesdale,  Nithisdale,  Annandale,  every  parish 
was  visited  by  these  turbulent  zealots.  Macauluy. 

Zea-lot'lc-al  (ze-lSt'i-kal),  a.  Like,  or  suitable  to,  a 
zealot ;  ardently  zealous.     [J2.]  Strype. 

Zeal'ot-ism  (zel'iSt-Tz'm),  n.  The  character  or  con- 
duct of  a  zealot ;  zealotry. 

Zeal'ot-ist,  n.    A  zealot.    [Obs.']  Ho'well. 

Zeal'Ot-ry  (-ry),  k.  The  character  and  behavior  of  a 
zealot ;  excess  of  zeal ;  fanatical  devotion  to  a  cause'. 

Enthusiasm,  visionariness,  seems  the  tendency  of  the  Ger- 
man i  zeal,  zealotry,  of  the  English  ;  fanaticism,  of  the  French. 

(joleridge. 

Zeal^OUS  (zel'tis ;  277),  a.    [LL.  zelosus.    See  Zeal.] 

1.  Filled  with,  or  characterized  by,  zeal ;  warmly  en- 
gaged, or  ardent,  in  behalf  of  an  object. 

He  may  be  zealous  in  the  salvation  of  souls.         Law. 

2.  Filled  with  rehgious  zeal.  \_Obs.']  Shak. 
—  Zeal'ous-ly,  adv.  —  Zeal'ous-ness,  n. 

Ze'bec  (ze'bek),  K.    (Naui.)  See  Xebec. 

Ze'bra  (ze'bra),  n..  [Pg.  zebra;  cf.  Sp.  eebra;  proba- 
bly from  a  native  African  name.]  (Zool.)  Either  one 
[)£  two  species  of  South  African  wild  horses  remarkable 
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for  having  the  body  white  or  yellowish  white,  and  con- 
spicuously marked  with  dark  brown 
or  blackish  bands. 

^ff"  The  true  or  mountain  zebra 
(E(^inis,  or  Asinvs,  zebra)  is  nearly 
white,  and  the  bands  whicli  cover  the 
body  and    legs    are 
glossy  black.  Its  tail 
has  a  tuft  of  black 
hair  at  the  tip. 
It  inhabits  the 
nrountains     o  f 
Central   and 
Southern   Afri- 
ca, and  is  noted 
for  its  wariness 
andwildness,  as 
well  as  for  its 
swiftness.    The 
■\Iountam  Zebra  CBipms,  or  Asinus,  zebra),  second    species 

(Equas,  or  Asi- 
nvs,  Burchellit),  known  as BurcheWs  zebra,  and  itautr,  in- 
habits the  grassy  plains  of  South  Africa,  and  difters  from 
tlse  preceding  in  not  having  dark  bands  on  the  legs, 
while  those  on  tlie  body  are  more  irregular.  It  has  a 
long  tail,  covered  with  long  white  flowing  hair. 

Zebra  caterpillar,  the  larva  of  an  American  noctuid  moth 
(Mamestra  picta).  It  is 
light  yellow,  with  abroad 
black  stripe  on  the  back  J 
and  one  on  each  side; 
the  lateral  stripes  are 
crossed  with  white  lines. 


Zebra  Caterpillar. 
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It  feeds  on  cabbages,  beets,  clover,  and  other  cultivated 
Ijlants.  —  Zebra  opossum,  the  zebra  wolf.  See  under  Wolf. 
—  Zebra  parrakeet,  an  Australian  grass  parrakeet,  often 
iept  as  a  cage  bird.  Its  upper  parts  are  mostly  pale 
greenish  yellow,  transversely  barred  with  brownish  black 
crescents ;  the  under  parts,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts, 
are  bright  green  ;  two  central  tail  feathers  and  the  cheek 
patches  are  bright  blue.  Called  also  canary  parrot,  scal- 
lop parrot,  shell  parrot,  and  undulated  parrot.  — Zebra. 
poison  (Bot.),  a  poisonous  tree  (Euphorbia  arborea)  of  the 
Spurge  family,  found  in  South  Africa.  Its  milky  juice  is 
so  poisonous  that  zebras  have  been  killed  by  drinking 
water  in  %vhich  its  branches  had  been  placed ,  and  it  is  also 
used  as  an  arrow  poison.  /.  Smith  (Diet.  Econ.  Plants).  — 
Zebra  shark.  Same  as  Tiger  shark,  under  Tiger.  —  Zebra 
spider,  a  uunting  spider.  — Zebra  swallowtail,  a  very  large 
North  American  swallow-tailed  butterfly  (/pAiWi(/e.saX/a:), 
in  which  the  wings  are  yellow,  barred  with  black ;  —called 
also  ajax.  —  Zebra  wolf.    See  under  WoLPi 

Ze'bra-WOOd'  (ze'bra-w68d'),  Tt.  (a)  A  kind  of  cabinet 
wood  having  beautiful  black,  brown,  and  whitish  stripes, 
the  timber  of  a  tropical  American  tree  (Connurus  Guia- 
■nensis).  (b)  The  wood  of  a  small  West  Indian  myrta- 
ceous  tree  (Eugenia  fragrans).  (c)  The  ^vood  of  an  East 
Indian  tree  of  tlie  genus  Guettarda. 

ZeHirine  (ze'brin),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Pertaining  to,  or  re- 
sembling, the  zebra. 
ZetlU  (ze'bu),  n.  [F.  zebu;  of  uncertain  origin.] 
yZ o'dl.)  A  bovine 
mammal  (Bos  Indi- 
cus)  extensively  do- 
mesticated in  India, 
China,  the  East  In- 
dies,  and 
East  Af- 
rica. It 
usually 
has  short 
horns,  large 
pendulous 
ears,  slen- 
der legs,  a 
large  dew- 
lap, and  a  large,  prominent  hump  over  the  shoulders; 
but  these  characters  vary  in  different  domestic  breeds, 
which  range  in  size  from  that  of  the  common  ox  to  that 
of  a  large  mastiff. 

(H^^"  Some  of  the  varieties  are  used  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den, and  some  for  ridiag,  while  otliers  are  raised  for 
their  milk  and  flesh.  The  Brahmin  bull,  regarded  as 
sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  also  belongs  to  this  species.  The 
male  is  called  also  liidian  bull,  Indian  ox,  Madras  ox,  and 
sacred  bull. 

Ze'bub  (-biib),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  A  large  noxious  fly  of  Abys- 
sinia, which,  like  the  tsetse  fly,  is  destructive  to  cattle. 
Ze'chin  (ze'kTn :  277),  n.  See  Sequin. 
II  Zech'Stein'  (zek'stln'),  n.  [G.,  fr.  zeche  a  mine  -j- 
stein  a  stone.]  (Geol.')  The  upper  division  of  the  Per- 
mian (Dyas)  of  Europe.  The  prevailing  rock  is  a  mag- 
nesian  limestone. 

Zed  (zed),  n.  [F.,  probably  through  It.  zeta,  fr.  L. 
zeta.  See  Zeta.]  Tiie  letter  Z;  —  ctlled  also  zee,  and 
formerly  «*2n)'(/.  ".^e(i,thounnnecesoaryletter !"  Shak. 
Zed'O-a-ry  (-o-a-ry),  n.  [F.  zedoaire,  LL.  zedoaria; 
cf.  It.  zedoaria,  zettovario,  Pg.  zedoaria,  Sp.  zedoaria, 
cedoaria;  all  fr.  Ar.  &  Per.  zed-uiar.'\  (Med^  A  medici- 
nal substance  obtained  in  the  East  IndiOT,  having  a 
fragrant  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitter,  aromatic  taste.  It 
is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant. 

15^^  It  is  the  rhizome  of  different  species  of  Curcuma, 
esp.  C  zedoaria,  and  comes  in  short,  firm  pieces,  exter- 
nally of  a  wrinkled,  gray,  ash-colored  appearance,  but 
within  of  a  brownish  red  color.  There  are  two  kinds, 
round  zedoary,  and  long  zedoary. 

II  3ee'koe  (za'koo),  re.  [D.,  sea  cow,  lake  cow.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  hippopotamus. 

II  Zeh'ner  (tsa'ner),  re.  [6.]  An  Austrian  silver  coin 
equal  to  ten  kreutzers,  or  about  five  cents. 

Ze'ln  (ze'In),  re.  [Cf.  F.  zeine.  See  Zea.]  (Chem.) 
A  nitrogenous  substance  of  the  nature  of  gluten,  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds  of  Indian  corn  (Zea)  as  a  soft,  yel- 
lowish, amorphous  substance.    [Formerly  written  zeine.'] 

Zem'in-dar'  (zem'Tn-dar'),  re.     Same  as  Zamindar. 

Zem'in-da-ry  (zgm'ifn-da-rj?),  ||  Zem'in-da-rl  (-re),  n. 
Same  as  Zamindary. 
Zem'ni  (-nl),  re.    (Zo'dl.)  The  blind  mole  rat  (Spalax 
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typhlus),  native  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  eyes 
and  ears  are  rudimentary,  and  its  fur  is  soft  and  brown- 
ish, more  or  less  tinged  witli  gray.  It  constructs  extru- 
sive burrows. 

II  Ze-na'na  (ze-nS'na),  re.  [Hind,  zenana,  zanana,  fr. 
Per.  zanana,  fr.  zan  woman;  akin  to  E.  queen.']  The 
part  of  a  dwelling  appropriated  to  women.     [India] 

Zend  (zSnd),  n.  [See  Zend-Avesta.]  Properly,  the 
translation  and  exposition  in  the  HuzvSresh,  or  literary 
Pelilevi,  language,  of  the  Avesta,  the  Zoroastrian  sacred 
writings ;  as  commonly  used,  the  language  (an  ancient 
Persian  dialect)  in  which  the  Avesta  is  written. 

II  Zend'-A-ves'ta  (-a-ves'ta),  re.  [Properly,  the  Aves- 
ta, or  sacred  text,  and  its  zend,  or  interpretation,  in  a 
more  modern  and  intelligible  language.  W.  D.  Whit- 
ney.] The  sacred  writings  of  the  ancient  Persian  reli- 
gion, attributed  to  Zoroaster,  but  chiefly  of  a  later  date. 

II  Zen'dik  (zeu'dek),  re.  [Ar.  zandlk.]  An  atheist 
or  unbeliever ;  —  a  name  given  in  the  East  to  those 
charged  with  disbelief  of  any  revealed  religion,  or  ac- 
cused of  magical  heresies. 

Ze'nlck  (ze'ntk),  re.  (Zo'dl.)  A  South  African  bur- 
rowing mammal  (Sur- 
icnta  tetradactyla),  al- 
lied to  the  civets.  It 
is  grayish  brown,  with 
yellowisli  transverse 
stripes  on  the  back. 
Called  also  suricat. 

Ze'nik  (ze'nTk),  re. 
(Zo'dl.)  See  Zenick. 

Ze'nlth    (ze'nith;  ' 
277),  re.     [OE.  senyth, 
OF.  cenith,  F.  zenith, 
Sp.    zenit,  cenit,    ab- 
brev.  fr.  Ar.  samt-ur- 
ras  way  of  the  head, 
vertical  place;  samt  way,  path  -f-  al  the  -)-  ras  head. 
Cf.  Azimuth.]     1.  That  point  in  the  visible  celestial 
hemisphere  which  is  vertical  to  the  spectator ;  the  point 
of  the  heavens  directly  overhead  ;  —  opposed  to  nadir. 
From  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer's  day  ;  and  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropped  from  the  zenith,  like  a  falling  star.    Sfilioru 

2.   Hence,   figuratively,   the   point    of    culmination ; 
the  greatest  heiglit ;  the  height  of  success  or  prosperity. 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star.  Shak. 

This  dead  of  midnight  is  the  noon  of  thought, 

And  wisdom  mounts  her  zenith  with  the  stars.  Mrs.  Barhauld. 

It  was  during  those  civil  troubles  .  .  .  this  aspiring  family 
reached  the  zenith.  Ilacaulay. 

Zenith  distance.  (Asiron.)  See  under  Distance. — Ze- 
nith sector.  (Ast)-on.)  See  Sector,  3. — Zenith  telescope 
( Geodesy),  a  telescope  specially  designed  for  determining 
the  latitude  by  means  of  any  two  stars  which  pass  the 
meridian  about  the  same  time,  and  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  zenith,  but  on  opposite  sides  of  it.  It 
turns  both  on  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  axis,  is  pro- 
vided with  a  graduated  vertical  semicircle,  and  a  level  for 
setting  it  to  a  given  zenith  distance,  and  with  a  microm- 
eter for  measuring  the  dtft'erence  of  the  zenith  distances 
of  the  two  stars. 

Ze'ulUl-al  (-al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  zenith. 
"  The  deep  zenithal  blue."  Tyndall. 

Ze'0-llte  (ze'o-litV  re.  [Gr.  feic  to  hoil  + -lite:  cf. 
F.  zeolithe.]  (3fin. )  A  term  now  used  to  designate  any 
one  of  a  family  of  minerals,  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina, 
with  lime,  soda,  potash,  or  rarely  baryta.  Here  are  in« 
eluded  natrolite,  stilbite,  analcime,  chabazite,  thomson- 
ite,  heulandite,  and  others.  These  species  occur  of  sec- 
ondary origin  in  the  cavities  of  amygdaloid,  basalt,  and 
lava,  also,  less  frequently,  in  granite  and  gneiss.  So 
called  because  many  of  these  species  intumesce  before 
the  blowpipe. 

Needle  zeolite,  needlestone;  natrolite. 

Ze'0-lit'lo  (-lit'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  zeolite ; 
consisting  of,  or  resembling,  a  zeolite. 

Ze'0-lit'l-foria  (-I-fSrm),  a.  Having  tho  form  of  a 
zeolite. 

Zeph'yt  (zef 'er),  re.  [L.  zephyrus,  Gr.  ^etjtvpoj,  akin  to 

^o(|)os  darkness,  the  dark  side,  west :  cf.  F.  zephyr.]   The 

west  wind ;  poetically,  any  soft,  gentle  breeze.     "  Soft 

the  zephyr  blows."  Gray. 

As  gentle 

As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet.  Shak. 

Zephyr  cloth,  a  thin  kind  of  cassimere  made  in  Bel- 
giuni:  also,  a  waterproof  fabric  of  wool.  —  Zephyr  shawl, 
a  kind  of  thin,  light,  embroidered  shawl  made  of  worsted 
and  cotton.  —  Zephyr  yarn,  or  worsted,  a  fine,  soft  kind  of 
yarn  or  worsted,  —  used  for  knitting  and  embroidery. 

II  Zeph'y-rus  (-i-rus),  re.  [L.  See  Zephyr.]  The 
west  wind,  or  zephyr;  —  usually  personified,  and  made 
the  most  mild  and  gentle  of  all  the  sylvan  deities. 

jMild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes.      Milton. 

Ze'quin  (ze'kwtn),  re.    See  Sequin. 

II  Zer'da  (zer'da),  n.  [Of  African  origin.]  (Zo'dl.) 
The  fennec. 

II  Ze-ri'ba  (za-re'ba),  n.    (3Iil.)  Same  as  Zaeeba. 

Ze'ro  (ze'ro),  re./  pi.  Zeros  (-roz)  or  Zeroes.  [F. 
zero.  It.  zero,  from  Ar.  fa/run ,  f  if  run,  empty,  a  cipher. 
Cf.  Cipher.]    1.  (Arith.)  A  cipher ;  nothing;  naught. 

2.  The  point  from  which  the  graduation  of  a  scale,  as 
of  a  thermometer,  commences. 

t^"  Zero,  in  the  Centigrade,  or  Celsius,  thermometer, 
and^in  the  Reaumur  thermometer,  is  at  the  point  at 
which  water  congeals.  The  zero  of  the  Fahrenheit  ther- 
mometer is  fixed  at  the  point  at  which  the  mercury 
stands  when  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  snow  and  common 
salt.  In  Wedgwood's  pyrometer,  the  zero  corresponds 
with  1077°  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale.  See  Hlzist.  of  Thbb- 
mometer. 

3.  Fig.  :  The  lowest  point ;  the  point  of  exhaustion  ; 
as,  his  patience  had  nearly  reached  zero. 

Absolute  zero.     See  under  Absolute.   ^  Zero  method 
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(Physics),  a  method  of  comparing,  or  measuring,  forces, 
electric  currents,  etc.,  by  so  opposing  them  that  the 
pointer  of  an  indicating  apparatus,  or  the  needle  of  a  gal- 
vanometer, remains  at,  or  is  brought  to,  zero,  as  con- 
trasted with  methods  in  which  the  deflection  is  observed 
directly ;  —  called  also  null  method.  —  Zero  point,  the  point 
indicating  zero,  or  the  commencement  of  a  scale  or  reck- 
oning. 

Zest  (zest),  n.  [F.  zesle,  probably  fr.  L.  sdiistos  split, 
cleft,  divided,  Gr.  o-xio-xo!,  from  (TxCid-v  to  split,  cleave. 
Cf.  Schism.]  1.  A  piece  of  orange  or  lemon  peel,  or  the 
aromatic  oil  which  may  be  squeezed  from  such  peel,  used 
to  give  flavor  to  liquor,  etc. 

2.  Hence,  something  that  gives  or  enhances  a  pleasant 
taste,  or  the  taste  itself ;  an  appetizer ;  also,  keen  enjoy- 
tnent ;  relish ;  gusto. 

Almighty  Vanity  I  to  thee  they  owe 
Their  zest  of  pleasure,  and  their  balm  of  woe.       Young. 
Liberality  cf  disposition  and  conduct  gives  the  highest  zest 
and  relish  to  social  intercourse.  Cogan. 

3.  The  woody,  thick  skin  inclosing  the  kernel  of  a 
walnut.     [06s. 1 

Zest,  V.  t.  Ximp.  &  p.  p.  Zested  ;  p.  pr.  &  vb.  n. 
Zesting.]  1.  To  cut  into  thin  slips,  as  the  peel  of  an 
orange,  lemon,  etc. ;  to  squeeze,  as  peel,  over  the  surface 
of  anything. 

2.  To  give  a  relish  or  flavor  to ;  to  heighten  the  taste 
or  relish  of ;  as,  to  zest  wine.  Cihher. 

II  Ze'ta  (ze'ta  or  za'ta),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  fiJTa.  Cf. 
Zed.]     a  Greek  letter  [i]  corresponding  to  our  s. 

Ze-tet'iC  (ze-tet'ik),  «.  [Gr.  fijTijTiKd?,  fr.  fTiTeii/  to 
eeek  :  cf.  F.  zetetique.'}    Seeking ;  proceeding  by  inquiry. 

Zetetlc  method  (Math.),  the  method  used  for  finding  the 
value  of  unknown  quantities  by  direct  search,  in  investi- 
gation, or  in  the  solution  of  problems.    [R.]  Hutton. 

Ze-tet'lo,  n.  A  seeker;  —  a  name  adopted  by  some 
of  the  Pyrrhonists. 

Ze-tet'ics  (-Iks),  n.  [See  Zetetic,  a.]  {3Iath.)  A 
branch  of  algebra  which  relates  to  the  direct  search  for 
unknown  quantities.     [/?.] 


Zeu'glo-don  ( 
or  loop  of  a 
yoke      -\- 


o-il3n),  n.     [Gr.  feiiyATj  the  strap 


Zeuglodon  (,Z.  hy- 
drarchus).  a  Side 
View  of  Skull ; 
h  One  of  the 
Teeth.  Both 
much  reduced. 


See  Phocodontia. 

{Zodl.)  Any  species  of  Zeu- 


ofiov?,   oSoi'' 
TO!,  tooth.] 
(Paleon.)  A 
genus    of 
extinct  Eo- 
cene whales,  remains 
of   which  have  been 
found  in  the  Gulf 
States.     The  species 
had  very  long   and 
slender  bodies  a  n  d 
broad  serrated  teeth. 
Zeu'glo-flont  (-dSnt), « 

glodonta. 

II  Zeu'glo-don'ta(-d8u'ta),n.j)?.  [NL.]  (^ooZ. )  Sama 
as  Phocodontia. 

Zeug'ma  (zug'ma),  n.  [L.,  from  Gr.  feCyfia,  fr.  (ev- 
yvvvai.  to  yoke,  join.  See  Yoke.]  (Gram.)  A  figure  by 
which  an  adjective  or  verb,  which  agrees  with  a  nearer 
word,  is,  by  way  of  supplement,  referred  also  to  aiiother 
more  remote;  as,  "hie  illius  arma,  hie  currus  fuit ;  " 
where  fuit,  which  agrees  directly  with  currus,  is  referred 
also  to  arma. 

Zeug-mat'ic  (zug-m5t'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to 
zeugma  ;  characterized  by  zeugma. 

II  Zeu'gO-bran'chi-a'ta  (zu'gS-bran'ki-a'ta),  n.  pi. 
[NL.,fr.  Gr.  feu-yTOVattoyoke-(-|3pay;)^ioi/agill.]  (Zodl.) 
Same  as  Zygobeanchia. 

Zeus  (zus),  n,  (Gr.  Mt/th.)  TI.e  chief  deity  of  the 
Greeks,  and  ruler  of  the  upper  world  (cf.  Hades).  He 
was  identified  with  Jupiter. 

Zeu-ze'ri-an  (zii-ze'rl-rtn),  n.  (Zodl.)  Any  one  of  a 
group  of  bombycid  moths  of  which  the  (<enus  Zeuzera  is 
the  type.  Some  of  these  moths  are  of  large  size.  The 
goat  moth  is  an  example. 

Zey'Ian-ite  (ze'13n-it),  n.    (Win.)  See  Ceylanite. 

Zib'et    1  (zib'et),  n.      [Cf.  It.  zibetto.    See  Civet.] 

Zlb'ethJ      (Zodl.)  A  carnivorous  mammal  (Viverra 
zibetlia)  closely  allied  to  the  civet,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  the  spots  on  the 
body  less  distinct,  the  throat  whiter,  and 
the  black  rings  on  the  tail  more  numerous, 

^W^  It  inhabits  India,  Southern  Chiui 
and  the  East  Indies.  It  yields 
a  perfume  similar  to  that  of  the 
civet.  It  is  often  domesticated 
by  the  natives,  and  then  serves 
the  same  purposes  as  the  do- 
mestic c!it.  Called  also  Asi- 
atic, or  Indian,  civet. 

Zle'ga  (ze'ga),  n.  Curd 
produced  from  milk  by  add- 
ing acetic  acid,  after  rennet 
has  ceased  to  cause  coagu- 
lation. Brande  cfe  C. 

Zle'trl-Sl'klte  (ze'trT-se'- 
kit),  re.  (Min.)  A  mineral 
wax,  very  similar  to  ozoce- 
fite.  It  is  found  at  Zietrisiica,  Moldavia,  whence  its  name. 

II  ZU  (zif),  n.     [Heb.  ziv.']    The  second  month  of  the 
fewish  ecclesiastical  year,  corresponding  to  our  May. 

Zlg'ger  I  (zTg'ger),  V.  i.     (Mining)  Same  as  Sicker. 

Zlg'hyr )      iProv.  Eng.J  Ratpnond. 

Zlg'zag'  (zTg'zSg'),  n.  [F.  zigzag,  G.  zickzack,  from 
zacke,  zaclten,  a  dentil,  tooth,     Cf.  Taok  a  small  nail.] 

1.  Something  that  has  short  turns  or  angles. 

The  fanatics  goinf;  Btririglit  forward  and  openly,  the  politi- 
cians by  the  surer  mode  of  zigzag.  Burke. 

2.  (Arch.)  A  molding  running  in  a  zigzag  line ;  a  chev- 
ron, or  series  of  clievrons.    Se<»  Illust.  of  Chevron,  3. 

3.  (Fort.)  See  Boyau. 


Zibeth. 


Zlg'zag'  (zTg'zSg'),  a.  Having  short,  sharp  turns ; 
running  this  way  and  that  in  an  onward  course. 

Zlg'zag',  V.  t.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Zigzagged  (-zSgd') ;  p. 
pr.  &  vb.  n.  Zigzagging.]    To  form  with  short  turns. 

Zlg'zag',  V.  i.  To  move  in  a  zigzag  manjer ;  also,  to 
have  a  zigzag  shape.  JR.  Browning. 

Zlg'zag'ger-y  (-ger-y),  n.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  zigzag ;  crookedness.     [i2.] 

The  .  .  .  zigzaggenj  of  my  father's  approaches.     Sterne. 

Zlg'zag'gy  (-gy),  a.    Having  sharp  turns.    Barham. 

Zll'la  (zTl'la),  n.  (Bot.)  A  low,  thorny,  suft'rutes- 
cent,  cruciferous  plant  (Zilla  myagroides)  found  in  the 
deserts  of  Egypt.  Its  leaves  are  boiled  in  water,  and 
eaten,  by  the  Arabs, 

II  Zll'lah  (zll'la),  n.  [Ar.  zila."]  A  district  or  local 
division,  as  of  a  province.     [India"] 

II  Zlmb  (zim),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  large,  venomous,  two- 
winged  fly,  native  of  Abyssinia.  It  is  allied  to  the  tsetse 
fly,  and,  like  the  latter,  is  destructive  to  cattle. 

Zim'ent-wa'ter  (zTm'gnt-wa'ter),  n.  [G.  cement- 
wasser.  sc?  Cement.]  A  kind'of  water  found  in  cop- 
per mines ;  water  impregnated  with  copper. 

Zinc  (zink),  n.  [G.  ziiik,  probably  akin  to  zinn  tin : 
cf.  F.  zinc,  from  the  German.  Cf.  Tin.]  (Chem.)  An 
abundant  element  of  the  magnesium-cadmium  group,  ex- 
tracted principally  from  the  minerals  zinc  blende,  smith- 
sonite,  calamine,  and  frankliuite,  as  an  easily  fusible 
bluish  white  metal,  which  is  malleable,  especially  when 
heated.  It  is  not  easily  oxidized  in  moist  air,  and  hence 
is  used  for  sheeting,  coating  galvanized  iron,  etc.  It  is 
used  in  making  brass,  britannia,  and  other  alloys,  and 
is  also  largely  consumed  in  electric  batteries.  Symbol 
Zn.    Atomic  weight  64.9.   [Formerly  written  also  zink.~\ 

Butter  of  zinc  (Old  Chem.),  zinc  chloride,  ZnClo,  a 
deliquescent  white  waxy  or  oily  substance.  —  Oxide  of 
zinc.  (Chem.)  See  Zinc  oxide,  below.  —  Zinc  amine 
(Chem.),  a  white  amorphous  substance,  Zn(NH2)2,  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  zinc  ethyl ;  —  called 
also  zinc  am ide.  —  Zinc  amyle  (Chem.),  a  colorless,  trans- 
parent liquid,  composed  of  zinc  and  amyle,  which,  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  emits  fumes,  and  absorbs 
oxygen  v/ith  rapidity.  —  Zinc  blende  [cf.  6.  zinkblende] 
(Min.),  a  native  zinc  sulpiride.  See  Blende,  n.  (a).  — Zinc 
bloom  [cf.  G.  zinkblumen  flowers  of  zinc,  oxide  of  zinc] 
(Min.),  hydrous  carbonate  of  zinc,  usually  occurring  In 
white  earthy  incrustations ;  —  called  also  hydrozincite.  — 
Zinc  ethyl  (Chem.),  a  colorless,  transparent,  poisonous 
liquid,  composed  of  zinc  and  ethyl,  which  takes  fire  spon- 
taneously on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  —  Zinc  green, 
a  green  pigment  consisting  of  zinc  and  cobalt  oxides; 
—  called  also  Rinmai2n''s  green. — Zinc  methyl  (Chevi.),a, 
colorless  mobile  liquid,  Zn(CH3)2,  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  methyl  iodide  on  a  zinc  sodium  alloy.  It  has  a 
disagreeable  odor,  and  is  spontaneously  inflammable  in 
the  air.  It  has  been  of  great  importance  in  the  synthe- 
sis of  organic  compounds,  and  is  the  type  of  a  large 
series  of  similar  compounds,  as  zinc  ethyl,  zinc  amyle, 
etc. — Zinc  oxide  (C/(em.),the  oxide  of  zinc,  ZnO,  form- 
ing a  light  fluffy  sublimate  when  zinc  is  burned  ;  —  called 
also  flower.i  of  zinc,  philosop/ier^s  wool,  nihil  album, 
etc.  The  impure  oxide  produced  by  burning  the  metal, 
roasting  its  ores,  or  in  melting  brass,  is  called  also  pom- 
pholyx,  and  tutty.  —  Zinc  spinel  (Min.),  a  mineral,  related 
to  spinel,  consisting  essentially  of  the  oxides  of  ziuc 
and  aluminium;  gahnite. — Zinc  vitriol  (Chem.),  zinc  sul- 
pliate.  See  White  vitriol,  under  Vitriol.  —  Zinc  white,  a 
white  powder  consisting  of  zinc  oxide,  used  as  a  pigment. 

Zinc,  V.  t.  [imp.  &p.  p.  ZiNCKED  or  Zinced  (zinkt) ; 
p.  pr.  &  vb.  n.  ZiNCKiNG  or  Zincing  (zTnk'Ing).]  To  coat 
with  zinc ;  to  galvanize. 

Zlnc'ane  (-an),  K.     (CAem.)  Zinc  chloride.     [OJj.] 

Zinc'ic  (zxnk'ik),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  coutain- 
irg,  or  resembling,  zinc  ;  zincous. 

Zlnc'ide  (-Id  or  -id),  n.  (Chem.")  A  binary  compound 
of  zinc.     [JR.] 

Zinc-il'er-OUS  (zlnk-l£'er-!is  or  zin-sif),  a.  IZinc  -{■ 
-ferous.]    Containing  or  afl'ording  zinc. 

Zlnc'1-fi-ca'tion  (zlnk'I-fl-ka'.^imn),  n.  The  act  or 
process  of  applying  zinc  ;  the  condition  of  being  zincified, 
or  covered  with  zinc  ;  galvanization. 

Zlnc'i-fy  (zlnk'I-fi),  v.  t.  [Zinc  -f  •Jy.']  (Metal.) 
To  coat  or  impregnate  with  zinc. 

Zlnc'ite  (zlnk'it),  n.  (Min.)  Native  zinc  oxide  ;  a 
brittle,  translucent  mineral,  of  an  orange-red  color;  — 
called  also  red  zinc  ore,  and  red  oxide  of  zinc. 

Zinck'ing,  orZinc'ing  (zink'ing),  n.  (3Ietal.)  The 
act  or  process  of  applying  zinc  ;  galvanization. 

Zlnck'y  (-y),  c-  Pertaining  to  zinc,  or  having  its 
appear.ince.     [Written  also  zi/iky.'] 

Zin'CO-  (zin'ko-).  A  combining  form  from  zinc  ;  in 
chemistry,  designating  zinc  as  an  element  of  certain 
double  compounds.     Also  used  adjectively. 

Zinc'Ode  (zink'od),  re.  [Zmc-f-  -ode,  as  in  electrode.'] 
(Elec.)  Tlie  positive  electrode  of  an  electrolytic  cell ; 
anode.     [F.]  ^  Miller. 

Zin-COg'ra-plier  (zTn-kog'ra-fer),  n.  An  engraver  on 
zinc. 

Zi!l'CO%raph'Ic  (zln'ko-grSt'Ik), )  a.    Of  or  pertain- 

Sin'co-graph'ic-al  (-grSf'i-kol),  J  ing  to  zincog- 
raphy ;  as,  zincoyraphic  processes. 

Zin-C0g'ra-phy(zIn-k5g'ra-fy),«.  [Zinco—\—graphy.] 
The  art  or  process  of  engraving  or  etching  on  zinc,  in 
which  the  design  is  left  in  relief  in  the  stylo  of  a  wood 
cut.  the  rest  of  the  ground  being  eaten  aw.iy  by  acid. 

Zinc'oid  (zink'oid),  0.  [Zinc-\-  -oid.]  Pertaining  to, 
or  resembling,  zinc  ;  — said  of  the  electricity  of  the  zinc- 
ous plate  in  connection  with  a  copper  plate  in  a  voltaic 
circle ;  also,  designating  the  positive  pole.     [Obs.] 

Zin'CO-po'lar  (zln'kopo'lSr),  a.  [Zinco-  +  polar.] 
(Elec.)  Electrically  polarized  lil<o  the  surface  of  the  zinc 
lireseuted  to  the  acid  in  a  battery,  which  has  zincoua  af- 
finity.    [Obs.] 

Zlnc'ous  (zink'Us),  a.  1.  (OAem.)  (fi)  Of,  pertaining 
to,  or  containing,  zinc ;  zincic ;  as,  zincous  salts,  (b) 
Hence,  formerly,  basic,  basylous,  as  opposed  to  chloj'ous. 

2.  (Physics)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  positive  pole  of 
a  galvanic  battery  ;  electro-positive. 


II  Zln'ga-ro  (zln'gi-ro),  n.;  pi.  Zingaki  (-re).  [It.j 
A  gypsy. 

Zlng'el  (zing'el),  n.  (Zodl.)  A  small,  edible,  fresh* 
water  European  perch  (Aspro  zingel),  having  a  round, 
elongated  body  and  a  prominent  snout. 

Zin'gl-ber-a'ceous  (zin'ji-ber-a'shus),  a.  [L.  zingi- 
ber ginger.  See  Ginger.]  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
ginger,  or  to  a  tribe  (Zingiberese)  of  endogenous  plants 
of  the  order  Scitaminex.    See  Scitamineous. 

Zlnk  (zink),  re.     (Chem.)  See  Zinc.     [Obs.] 

Zink'en-ite  (-en-it),  re.  [From  .ZireAere,  director  at  one 
time  of  the  Hanoverian  mines.]  (Min.)  A  steel-gray 
metallic  mineral,  a  sulphide  of  antimony  and  lead. 

Zlnk'y  (-y),  a.    See  Zinoky.  Kirwan. 

II  Zln'ni-a  (zln'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  So  called  after  Pro. 
fessor  Zinn,  of  Gottingen.]  {Bot.)  Any  plant  of  the 
composite  genus  Zinnia,  Mexican  herbs  with  opposite 
leaves  and  large  gay-colored  blossoms.  Zinnia  elegant 
is  the  commonest  species  in  cultivation, 

Zinn'wald-ite  (tsln'valt-it),  n.  [So  called  after  Zinn. 
wald,  in  Bohemia,  where  it  occurs.]  (Min.)  A  kind  ot 
mica  containing  lithium,  often  associated  with  tin  ore. 

Zin'sang  (zln'sSng),  n.     (Zodl.)  The  delundung. 

Zln'zl-ber-a'ceous  (zin'zi-ber-a'shus),  a.  (Bot.)  Sama 
as  Zingiberaceous. 

Zi'on  (zT'iin),  n.      [Heb.  tsiyon,  originally,  a  hiU.} 

1.  (Jewish  Antiq.)  A  hill  in  Jerusalem,  which,  aftei 
the  capture  of  that  city  by  the  Israelites,  became  the 
royal  residence  of  David  and  his  successors. 

2.  Hence,  the  theocracy,  or  church  of  God. 

3.  The  heavenly  Jerusalem ;  heaven. 
Ziph'l-Oid  (zif'l-oid),  re.     (Zodl.)  See  Xiphioid. 
Zlr'CO-  (zer'ko-).     (Chem.)   A  combining  form  (also 

used  adjectively)  designating  zirconium  as  an  element 
of  certain  double  compounds ;  zircono- ;  as  in  zircofluoric 
acid,  sodium  zircofluoride. 

Zir'CO-flU'or-ide  (-flu'or-Td  or  -id),  re.  (Chem.)  A 
double  fluoride  of  zirconium  and  hydrogen,  or  some  othei 
positive  element  or  radical ;  as,  zireofluoride  of  sodium. 

Zir'con  (zer'kon),  n.  [F.,  the  same  word  as  jargon. 
See  Jargon  a  variety  of  zircon.]  (Min.)  A  mineral  oa 
curring  in  tetragonal  crystals,  usually  of  a  brown  or  gray 
color.  It  consists  of  silica  and  zirconia.  A  red  variety, 
used  as  a  gem,  is  called  hyacinth.  Colorless,  pale-yellow 
or  smoky-brown  varieties  from  Ceylon  are  called  jargon. 

Zircon  syenite,  a  coarse-grained  syenite  containing  zir- 
con crystals  and  often  also  elasolite.  It  is  largely  devel- 
oped in  Southern  Norway. 

Zir'co-na  (zer'kS-na),  re.     [NL.]  (Chem.-)  Zirconia. 

Zlr'con-ate  (-kon-tt),  re.  (Chem.)  A  salt  of  zirconic 
acid. 

Zlr-CO'nl-a  (zer-ko'nl-a),  n.  [NL.]  {Chem.)  The 
oxide  of  zirconium,  obtained  as  a  white  powder,  and  pes. 
sessing  both  acid  and  basic  properties.  On  account  ol 
its  infusibility,  and  brilliant  luminosity  when  incandes- 
cent, it  is  used  as  an  ingredient  of  sticks  for  the  Drum, 
mond  light. 

Zir-con'ic  (-kon'Tk),  a.  (Chem.)  Pertaining  to,  con- 
taining, or  resembling,  zirconium;  as,  zirconic  oxide; 
zirconic  compounds. 

Zirconic  acid,  an  acid  of  zirconium  analogous  to  car- 
bonic and  silicic  acids,  known  only  in  its  salts. 

Zir-CO'nl-um  (-ko'nl-iim),  n.  [NL.]  (Chem.)  A  rare 
element  of  the  carbon-silicon  group,  intermediate  between 
the  metals  and  uonmetals,  obtained  from  the  mineral 
zircon  as  a  dark  sooty  powder,  or  as  a  gray  metallic  crys- 
talline substance.     Symbol  Zr.     Atomic  weight,  90.4. 

Zlr'co-no-  (zer'k6-no-).     See  ZiRCO-. 

Zlr'con-Old  (-kon-oid),  n.  [Zircon  -f-  -oid.]  (Crys% 
iallog.)  A  double  eight-sided  pyramid,  «,  form  common 
with  tetragonal  crystals ;  —  so  called  because  this  form 
often  occurs  in  crystals  of  zircon. 

Zlth'er  (zith'er),  re.  IG.  zither.  See  Cittern.]  (JI/m-s.' 
An  instrument    of  ^flfiSflW^t^ 


music  used  in  Aus- 
tria and  Germany. 
Ithasfrom  thirty  to 
forty  wires  strung 
across  a  shallow 
sounding  -b  oar  d , 
which  lies  horizon- 
tally on  a  table  be- 
fore the  performer, 
w  h  o  uses  both 
hands  in  playing  on  it.  [Not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
old  lute-sliaped  cittern,  or  cithern.] 

Zit'tern  (zit'tern),  re.    (Mus.)  See  Cittern. 

II  Zl-za'ni-a  (zi-za'ni-a),  n.  [NL.,  from  L.  zizanium 
darnel,  cockle,  Gr.  ^ifdwoi/.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  ot  grasses 
including  Indian  rice.     See  Indian  rice,  under  Rice. 

Ziz'el  (zlz'el),  re.  [G.  ziesel.]  (Zodl.)  The  suslik 
[Written  also  sisel.] 

11  Zo'an-tha'ce-a  (zo'an-tli(I'she-&),  re.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
Gr.  (iuov  an  animal  -|-  arffoi  flower.]  (Zodl.)  A  suborder 
of  Actinaria,  including  Zoanthus  and  allied  geuera,  which 
are  permanently  attached  by  their  bases. 

II  Zo'an-tha'rl-a  (-rl-a),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zodl.)  Same 
as  Anthozoa. 

Zo'an-tha'rl-an  (-an),  a.  (Zodl.)  Ot  or  pertaining  to 
the  Zoantharia.  —  re.     One  of  the  Anthozoa. 

Zo-an'tho-deme  (zo-iin'tho-dem),  re.  [See  Zoantha- 
ria, and  Deme.]  (Zodl.)  The  zooids  of  a  compound  an- 
thozoan,  collectively. 

Zo-an'thold  (-thoid),  a.  [See  Zoantharia,  and  -oid.] 
(Zodl.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  Zoanthacea. 

ZO-an'thro-py  (zo-Xu'thro-py),  ».  [Gr.  f^i-  animal 
-j-  ai'flpcoiro?  num.]  (I\[ed.)  A  kind  of  monomania  in 
whicli  the  patient  believes  himself  transformed  into  one 
of  the  lower  animals. 

II  Zo-an'tlius  (-thtls),  n.  [NL.  See  Zoantharia.] 
(Zodl.)  A  genua  of  Actinaria,  including  numerous  spe- 
cies, found  mostly  in  tropical  seas.  The  zooids  or  polype 
resemble    sir.all,    elongated    actinias    united    together 
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ZOEO 

at  their  bases  by  fleshy  stolons,  and  thus  forming  extea 
sive  groups.    The  tentacles  are  small  and 
briglit  colored. 

II  Zo'bo(2o'bo),re.  [Native  name.]  {Zo- 
ol.)  A  kind  of  domestic  cattle  reared  m 
Asia  for  its  flesh  and  milk.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  hybrid  between  the  zebu  and 
the  yak. 

Zo'cle  (zo'k'l  or  zok"l ;  277), 
n.     lA7'ch.)  Same  as  Socle. 

ZoO'CO  (zok'ko),     1?!.  [It.fr. 

Zoc'CO-lo  (-ko-lo),  I  L.  soccu- 
lus.  See  Socle,  and  cf.  Zacco.] 
{Arch.)  Same  as  Socle. 

Zo'di-ac  (zo'dt-ak),  n.  [F. 
zodiague,  (cf.  It.  sodiaco),  fr.  L. 
zodiacus,  Gr.  ^mSia/cos  (sc.  kv- 
kAo!),  f r.  ii^Siov,  dim.  _  of  ^wov  Zoanthus  (.Z.  Solanderi). 
an  animal,  akm  to  Jmos  Uvmg, 
iffv  to  live.]  1.  (Astron.)  (a) 
An  imaginary  belt  in  the  heav- 
ens, 16°  or  18°  broad,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  which  is  the  ecliptic,  or 
sun's  path.  It  comprises  the  twelve  constellations,  which 
once  constituted,  and  from  which  were  named,  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  (6)  A  figure  representing  the  signs, 
symbols,  and  constellations  of  the  zodiac. 
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a  A  Polyp  expanded  :  b 
One  contracted;  c  Sec- 
tion of  a  Polyp  ;  ss  Sto- 
lons. 


Zodiac  (!))i 

2.  A  girdle ;  a  belt.     iPoetie  &  JJ.] 
By  his  side, 
As  in  a  glistering  zodiac,  hung  the  sword.       Milton, 

Zo-di'a-cal  (zS-di'a-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  zodiacal.^  (As- 
tron.) Of  or  pertaining  to  the  zodiac ;  situated  within  the 
zodiac  ;  as,  the  zodiacal  planets. 

Zodiacal  light,  a  luminous  tract  of  the  sky,  of  an  elon- 
gated, triangular  figure,  lying  near  tlie  ecliptic,  its  base 
being  on  the  horizon,  and  its  apex  at  varying  altitudes. 
It  is  to  be  seen  only  in  the  evening,  after  twilight,  and 
in  the  morning  before  dawn.  It  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
sunlight  reflected  from  multitudes  of  meteoroids  revolv- 
ing about  the  sun  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

II  Zo'e"-a  (zo'e-a),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
^0)^  life.]  (Zool.)  A  peculiar  larval 
stage  of  certain  decapod  Crustacea, 
especially  of  crabs  and  certain  Ano- 
mura.     [Written  also  zosea."] 

ffi^*"  In  this  stage  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  is  relatively  large, 
and  usually  bears  three  or  four 
long  spines.  The  eyes  are  conspic- 
uous, and  the  antennae  and  jaws 
are  long,  fringed  organs  used  in 
swimming.  The  thoracic  legs  are 
undeveloped  or  rudimentary,  the 
abdomen  long,  slender,  and  often 
without  appendages.  The  zoea,  af- 
ter casting  its  shell,  changes  to  a 
megalops. 

Zo'e-trope  (zo'e-trop),  n.  [Gr. 
^iorj  life  -f-  Tpd770s  turning,  from 
rpeVeii'  to  turn.]  An  optical  toy, 
in  which  figures  made  to  revolve 
on  the  inside  of  a  cylinder,  and 
viewed  through  slits  in  its  circum- 
ference, appear  like  a  single  figure  passing  through  a  se- 
ries of  natural  motions  as  if  animated  or  mechanically 
moved. 

II  Zo'har  (zoTiar),  re.  [Heb.  zohar  candor,  splendor.] 
A  Jewish  cabalistic  book  attributed  by  tradition  to  Rabbi 
Simon  ben  Yochi,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  1st  cen- 
tury, A.  D.  Modern  critics  believe  it  to  be  a  compilation 
of  the  13th  century.  Encye.  Brit. 

Zo'iC  (zo'ik),  a.  [Gr.  fcowo's.]  {Zool.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  animals,  or  animal  life. 

Zo'lde  (zo'id  or  -id),  re,     {Biol.)  See  Mebidb. 

Zo-il'e-an  (zo-Il'e-an  or  zo'i-le'an),  a.  Having  the 
characteristic  of  Zoilus,  a  bitter,  envious,  unjust  critic, 
who  lived  about  270  years  before  Christ. 

Zo'l-lism  (zo'i-liz'm),  re.  Resemblance  to  Zoilus  in 
style  or  manner ;  carping  criticism  ;  detraction. 

Bringcandideyesunto  the  perusal  of  men's  works,  and  let  not 
Zoilisin  or  detraction  blast  well-intended  labors.  Sir  T.  Browne. 

Zois'lte  (zois'it),  n.  [After  its  discoverer.  Von  Zois, 
an  Austrian  mineralogist.]  {Min.)  A  grayish  or  whitish 
mineral  occurring  in  orthorhombic,  prismatic  crystals, 
also  in  columnar  masses.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime,  and  is  allied  to  epidote. 

II  ZolEor  (zo'kSr),  n.  {Zool.)  An  Asiatic  burrowing  ro- 
dent {Siphneus  aspalax)  resembling  the  mole  rat.  It  is 
native  of  the  Altai  Mountains. 


Zoea  of  a  Crab,  a  a' 
Antenna  ;  h  Jaws  ; 
c  Maxillipeds  ;  d  Ru- 
dimentary Legs ;  s 
Rudimentary  Swim- 
mere  ts. 


II  Zoll've-rem'  (tsol'fe-nn'),  n.  [G.,  from  zoll  duty  -f 
verein  union.]  Literally,  a  customs  union ;  specifically, 
applied  to  the  sever.;l  customs  unions  successively  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  Prussia  among  certain  German 
states  for  establishing  liberty  of  commerce  among  them- 
selves and  a  common  tariff  ou  imports,  exports,  and 
transit. 

^SW  In  1834  a  zollverein  was  established  which  included 
most  of  the  principal  German  states  except  Austria.  This 
was  terminated  by  tlie  events  of  1866,  and  in  1867  a  more 
closely  organized  union  was  formed,  the  administration  of 
which  was  ultimately  merged  in  that  of  the  new  German 
empire,  with  which  it  nearly  corresponds  territorially. 

ZomlJO-ruk  (zom'bo-ruk), re.   {Mil.)  See  Zumbooeuk. 

II  Zo'na  (zo'na),  n. ;  pi.  Zon^  (-ne).  [L.,  a  girdle. 
See  Zone.]     A  zone  or  band ;  a  layer. 

Zona  pellucida.  [NL.]  {Biol.)  (a)  The  outer  transparent 
layer,  or  envelope,  of  the  ovum.  It  is  a  more  or  less  elas- 
tic membrane  with  radiating  striae,  and  corresponds  to 
the  cell  wall  of  an  ordinary  cell.  See  Ovum,  and  Illust. 
of  MiCROPYLE.  (6)  The  zona  radiata.  —  Zona  radiata  [NL.] 
(.Sj'oi.),  a  radiately  striated  membrane  situated  next  the 
yolk  of  an  ovum,  or  separated  from  it  by  a  very  deUcate 
membrane  only. 

Zon'al  (zon'nl),  a.  [L.  zonalis.1  Of  or  pertaining  to 
a  zone ;  having  the  form  of  a  zone  or  zones. 

Zonal  equation  {Crysfallog.),  the  mathematical  relation 
which  belongs  to  all  the  planes  of  a  zone,  and  expresses 
their  common  position  with  reference  to  the  axes.  —  Zonal 
Btrncture  {Cryslallog.),  a  structure  characterized  by  the 
arrangements  of  color,  inclusions,  etc.,  of  a  crystal  in 
parallel  or  concentric  Liyers,  which  usually  follow  the  out- 
line of  the  crystal,  and  mark  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  during  its  growth.  —  Zonal  symmetry.  {Biol.)  See 
the  Note  under  Symmetet. 

Zo'nar  (zo'nar),  re.  [Mod.  Gr.  ^uvapt  a  girdle,  fr.  Gr. 
(lovdpiov,  dim.  of  fcuj/i)  a  girdle.  See  Zone.]  A  belt  or 
girdle  which  tlie  Christians  and  Jews  of  the  Levant  were 
obliged  to  wear  to  distinguish  them  from  Mohammedans. 
[Written  also  zonnsr.'] 

II  Zo-na'Tl-a  (zo-na'rT-a),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zool.)  A 
division  of  Mammalia  in  which  the  placenta  is  zonelike. 

Zon'ate  (zon'at),  a.  (Bot.)  Divided  by  parallel  planes ; 
as,  zonate  tetraspores,  found  in  certain  red  algse. 

Zone  (zon),  n.  [F.  zone,  L.  zona,  Gr.  (ojvi) ;  akin  to 
iinvvvvoLi  to  gird,  Lith.  jUsta  a  %\r6.\e,  j&sti  to  gird,  Zend 
yah,']    1.  A  girdle ;  a  cincture.     [Poetic] 

An  embroidered  zone  sun-ounds  her  waist.      Dryden. 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound.    Collins. 

2.  {Geog.)  One  of  the  five  great  divisions  of  the  earth, 
with  respect  to  latitude  and  temperature. 


Zones. 

(!!^°*  The  zones  are  five :  the  torrid  zone,  extending 
from  tropic  to  tropic  46°  66',  or  23°  28'  on  each  side  of  the 
equator ;  two  temperate  or  variable  zones,  situated  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles ;  and  two  frigid 
zones,  situated  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles. 

Commerce  .  .  .  defies  every  wind,  outrides  every  tempest, 
and  invades  every  zone.  Bancroft. 

3.  {Math.)  The  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  in- 
cluded between  two  parallel  planes;  the  portion  of  a 
surface  of  revolution  included  between  two  planes  per-/ 
pendicular  to  tlie  axis.         Davies  &  Peck  (3Iath.  DicUf. 

4.  {Nat.  Hist.)  {a)  A  band  or  stripe  extending  ayefind 
a  body.  (6)  A  baud  or  area  of  growth  encircBifg  any- 
thing ;  as,  a  zone  of  evergreens  on  a  mountain ;  the 
zone  of  animal  or  vegetable  life  in  the  ocean  around  an 
island  or  a  continent ;  the  Alpine  zone,  that  part  of 
mountains  which  is  above  the  limit  of  tree  growth. 

5.  {Crystallog.)  A  series  of  planes  having  mutually 
parallel  intersections. 

6.  Circuit ;  circumference.     [iJ.]  Blilton. 
Abyssal    zone.     {Phys,    Geog. )   See  under  Abyssal.  — 

Zone  axis  {Cryslallog.),  a  straight  line  passing  through 
the  center  of  a  crystal,  to  which  all  the  planes  of  a  given 
zone  are  parallel. 

Zone,  V.  t.    To  girdle  ;  to  encircle,     [i?.]  Keats. 

Zoned  (zond),  a,    X.  Wearing  a  zone,  or  girdle.   Pope. 

2.  Having  zones,  or  concentric  bands  ;  striped. 

3.  {Bot.)  Zonate. 

Zoneless  (zon'les),  a.  Not  having  a  zone ;  unglrded. 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zonelesa  waist.  Cowper. 
In  careless  folds,  loose  fell  her  zoneless  vest.      Mason. 

Zon'nar  (zSn'nar),  re.     See  Zonae. 

Zon'U-lar  (zon'iS-ler),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  zone ; 
zone-shaped.    "The  zoreiftar  type  of  a  placenta."  Dana. 

Zon'ule  (zon'iil),  n.    A  little  zone,  or  girdle. 

Zon'U-let  (-ii-let),  re.     A  zonule.  Berrick. 

Zon'ure  {-it),  re.  [Zone  -\-  Gr.  ovpa  tail.]  {Zool. )  Any 
one  of  several  species  of  South  African  lizards  of  the 
genus  Zonura,  common  in  rocky  situations. 

Zo'O-  (zo'o-).  A  combining  form  from  Gr.  fwoy  an 
animal,  as  in  zoogenic,  zoology,  etc. 

Zo'd-chem'ic-al  (zo'S-kem'I-kal),  a.  Pertaining  to 
zoochemistry. 

Zo'b-chem'ls-try  (-is-try),  n,  \_Zod-  -f-  chemistry.'] 
Animal  chemistry ;  particularly,  the  description  of  the 
chemical  compounds  entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
animal  body,  in  distinction  from,  biocheinistry, 

Zo-Hch'e-my  (z6-ok'e-my),  re.  \_Zod-  -(-  Gr.  x^iiiia 
alchemy.]   Animal  chemistry ;  zoochemistry.  Dunglison. 

II  ZO'ii-cIllO-rella  (zo'o-klo-rSl'la),  n,  [NL.,  dim.  from 


Gr.  C<Mv  an  animal  -f-  x^wpos  green.]  {Zool.)  One  of 
the  small  green  granulelike  bodies  found  in  the  interior 
of  certain  stentors,  hydras,  and  other  invertebrates. 

Zo'b-cyst  (zo'o-sTst),  re.  [Zo'o-  +  cyst.]  {Biol.)  A 
cyst  formed  by  certain  Protozoa  and  unicellular  plants 
in  which  the  contents  divide  into  a  large  number  of 
granules,  each  of  which  becomes  a  germ. 

II  Zo'b-cy'ti-um  (-sish'i-iim),  re.  /  pi.  ZobcYTLA  (-4). 
[NL.,  fr.  Gr.  i<iov  an  animal  -f-  kutos  a  hollow  vessel.] 
{Zo'ol.)  The  common  support,  often  branched,  of  certain 
species  of  social  Infusoria. 

II  Zo'b-den'dri-um  (-dSn'dri-um),  n. ;  pi.  Zoodendria 
(-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^wov  an  animal  -f-  SevSpov  a  tree.] 
(Zo'ol.)  The  branched,' and  often  treelike,  support  of  the 
colonies  of  certain  Infusoria. 

II  Zo-oe'ci-um  (zo-e'shi-iim),  re.  ;pl.  Zocecia  (-4).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  (<Zou  an  animal -}- oTkos  house.]  {Zo'ol.)  One  of 
the  cells  or  tubes  which'  inclose  the  feeding  zooids  of  Bry- 
ozoa.     See  Illust.  of  Sea  Moss. 

Zo'b-e-ryth'rine  (zo'6-e-rith'rTn),  re.  [Zo'd-  -|-  Gr. 
epvfipos  red.]  (Zo'ol.)  A  peculiar  organic  red  coloring 
matter  found  in  the  feathers  of  various  birds. 

Zo-Og'a-mous  (zo-bg'a-mus),  a.  [Zo'o-  -f-  Gr.  yojaos 
marriage.]     (Biol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  zoogamy. 

Zo-Og'a-my  (z6-og'a-my),  re.  (Biol.)  The  sexual  re- 
production of  animals. 

Zo'b-gen'io  (zo'o-jSn'ik),  a.  [Zo'o-  -f-  -gen ■\-  -ic:  cf. 
Gr.  fuoyei/i);  born  of  an  animal.]  (Biol,)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to'  zoogeny,  or  animal  production. 

Zo-'dg'e-ny  (z6-oj'e-ny),  |  re.    [Zo'o-  -)-  root  of  Gr.  yi- 

ZO-'dg'O-ny  (zo-og'o-ny),  f  yvEcrSai  to  be  bom,  yoi'^  off- 
spring.]    The  doctrine  of  the  torniation  of  living  beings. 

Zo'iJ-ge-Og'ra-phjr  (zo'ft-je-og'ra-fy),  re.  [Zo'd-  -f  ^e- 
ography.]  The  study  or  description  of  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals. 

Zo'ii-ge'0-grsiph'ic-al  (-je'6-gr5f'Y-kal),  o.  Of  or  pei> 
taiuing  to  zoography. 

II  Zo'0-glOB'a  (zo/o-gle'a),  n.  [NL.,  from  Gr..f(iiof  an 
animal  -j-  yAoids  any  glutinous  substance.]  (Biol.)  A 
colony  or  mass  of  bacteria  imbedded  in  a  viscous  gelat- 
inous substance.  The  zooglcea  is  characteristic  of  a 
transitory  stage  through  which  rapidly  multiplying  bac- 
teria pass  in  the  course  of  their  evolution.  Also  used 
adjectively. 

Zo-'dg'ra-pher  (zo-5g'ra-fer),  n.  One  who  describes 
animals,  tlieir  forms  and  habits. 

Zo'd-graph'io  (zo'6-graf'ik), )  a,      [Cf.    F.    zoogra- 

Zo'b-graph'ic-al  (-T-kal),  J  phique.']  Of  or  per- 
taining to  the  description  of  animals. 

Zo-dg'ra-phlsft  (zo-og'ra-fTst),  n.    A  zoographer. 

Zo-dg'ra-phy  (-fy),  n,  [Zo'o-  +  -graphy :  cf.  F.  zoo- 
grnphie.']  A  description  of  animals,  their  forms  and 
habits. 

Zo'oid  (zo'oid),  a,  [Zo'o-  -f  -oid.']  (Biol.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  resembling,  an  animal. 

Zo'oid,  «.  1.  (Biol.)  An  organic  body  or  cell  having 
locomotion,  as  a  spermatic  cell  or  sperniatozooid. 

2.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  An  animal  in  one  of  its  inferior  stages 
of  development,  as  one  of  the  intermediate  forms  in  al- 
ternate generation.  (6)  One  of  the  individual  animals  in 
a  composite  group,  as  of  Authozoa,  Hydroidea,  and  Bry- 
ozoa  ;  —  sometimes  restricted  to  those  individuals  in 
which  the  mouth  and  digestive  organs  are  not  developed. 

Zo-old'al  (zo-oid'al),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  zooid  ; 
as,  a  zooidal  form. 

Zo-dl'a-try  (zo-5I'a-try),  re.  [Zo'o-  -j-  Gr.  Aajpeta 
worship.]     The  worship  of  animals. 

Zo-bi'o-ger  (zo-ol'6-jer),  re.    A  zoologist.  Boyle, 

Zo'd-log'ic-al  (zo'o-loj'i-kal),  a,  [Cf.  F.  zoologique.]. 
Of  or  pertaining  to  zoology,  or  the  science  of  animals. 

Zo'b-log'ic-al-ly,  adv.  In  a  zoological  manner ;  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  zoology. 

Zo-bi'o-gist  (zo-ol'o-jTst),  re.  [Cf.  F.  zoologiste,']  One 
who  is  well  versed  in  zoology. 

Zo-bl'O-gy  (-jy)t  n.;  pi.  Zoologies  (-jTz).  [Zo'o-  -|- 
-logy :  cf.  F.  zoologie.  See  Zodiac]  1.  That  part  of  bi- 
ology which  relates  to  the  animal  kingdom,  including 
the  structure,  embryology,  evolution,  classification,  hab» 
its,  and  distribution  of  all  animals,  both  living  and  ex- 
tinct. 

2.  A  treatise  on  this  science. 

Zo'd-mel'a-nin  (zo'6-mel'a-nin),  n.  [Zo'o-  +  mela^ 
nin.']  (Physiol.  Chen.)  A  pigment  giving  the  black  color 
to  the  feathers  of  many  birds. 

Zo'b-mor'phio  (zo'i!>-ni8r'fik),  a.  [Zo'o-  -\-  Gr.  ii.op(j>i^ 
form.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  zooniorphism. 

Zo'b-mor'phism  (zo'6-m6r'fiz'ra),  re.  1.  The  trans- 
formation of  men  into  beasts.     [iJ.]  Smart. 

2.  The  quality  of  representing  or  using  animal  forms ; 
as,  zo'dmorphism  in  ornament. 

3.  The  representation  of  God,  or  of  gods,  in  the  form, 
or  with  the  attributes,  of  the  lower  animals. 

To  avoid  the  error  of  anthropomorphism,  we  fall  into  the 
vastly  greater,  and  more  absurd,  error  of  zooniorphism.  Mivart. 

II  Zo'bn  (zo'on),  re.  /  pi.  ZoA  (-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fwov 
an  animal.]  {Zo'ol.)  (a)  An  animal  which  is  the  sole 
product  of  a  single  egg  ;  —  opposed  to  sootrf.  H.  Spencer, 
(h)  Any  one  of  the  perfectly  developed  individuals  ol.' 
a  compound  animal. 

Zo-bn'ic  (zo-on'ik),  a.  [Gr.  (wov  an  animal :  cf.  F. 
zooniqiie.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  animals;  obtained  from 
animal  substances. 

Zo'd-nite  (zo'S-mt),  n.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  One  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  body  of  an  articulate  animal,  (b)  One  of  the 
theoretic  transverse  divisions  of  any  segmented  animal. 

Zo-on'O-my  (zo-on'o-my),  re.  [Zo'o — |-  Gr.  v6p.o^  a 
law  :  cf.  F.  zoonomie.']  The  laws  of  animal  life,  or  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life, 
their  causes  and  relations. 

Zo'b-nule  (zo'S-uiil),  n,  [Dim.  fr.  Gr.  (Zov  an  ani- 
mal.]    (Zo'ol,)  Same  as  Zoonite. 

Zo'b-pa-thol'O-gy  (zo'o-pa-thSl'o-jj^),  n.  [Zo'o-  -}- 
pathology.'}    Animal  pathology. 
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11  ZiO-bph'a-ga  (zS-Bfa-ga),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fmoK 
»nimal  +  i^ay£i.i' toeat.]  {Zo'dl.)  An  artificial  group  com- 
pricing  various  carnivorous  and  insectivorous  animals. 

Zo-Qph'a-gan  (zo-of'a-gan),  n.  {Zo'dl.)  An  animal 
t'nat  feeds  on  animal  food. 

Zo-bph'a-gOUS  (-giis),  a.  [Gr.  ^oiot^ayot ;  f<j)Oi'  an  an- 
imal -j-  i^ayetv  to  eat.]     Feeding  on  animals. 

I^p"  This  is  a  more  general  term  than  either  sarcopha- 
gous or  carnivorous. 

Zo-'dpM-llst  (zo-Sf  t-llst),  n.  IZoo-  +  Gr.  ,l>i.k<!lv  to 
love.]     A  lover  of  animals.  Southey. 

Zo-oph'1-ly  (zo-of't-ly),  n.    Love  of  animals. 

Zo'o-phite  (zo'6-fit),  n.    A  zoophyte.     [-ff.]_ 

Zo'b-phor'lc  (-fSr'ik),  a.  [Gr.  ^u)oi#)6pos  ;  iQov  an  ani- 
mal +  ^6>eiv  to  bear :  cf.  F.  zoophoriqae.']  Bearing  or 
supporting  the  figure  of  an  animal ;  as,  a  zoophoric  col- 
umn. 

II  Zo-'dph'O-rus  (zo-Sf'o-rUs),  re.  [L.,fr.  Gr.  fwo<^dpot. 
See  Zoophoric]  (Anc.  Arch.)  The  part  between  the 
architrave  and  cornice  ;  the  frieze  ;  —  so  called  from  the 
figures  of  animals  carved  upon  it. 

II  Zo-oph'y-ta  (-i-ta,  or  zo'6-fi'ta),  n.  pi.  [NL.,  from 
6r.  ^MOf  an  animal  -f-  (Jn/TOf  a  plant.]  {Zo'dl.)  An  exten- 
sive artificial  and  heterogeneous  group  of  animals,  for- 
merly adopted  by  many  zoologists.  It  included  the  coe- 
lenterates,  echinoderms,  sponges,  Bryozoa,  Protozoa,  etc. 

tl^*  Sometimes  the  name  is  restricted  to  the  Coelen- 
tera,  or  to  the  Anthozoa. 

Zo'b-phyte  (zo'o-flt),  n.  [F.  zoophyte,  Gr.  ia>6ij>vTov ; 
i&>v  an  animal  -|-  <1>vt6v  plant,  akin  to  ifivvai  to  be  bom, 
to'  be.  See  Zodiac,  and  Be,  v.  i.]  (Zo'dl.)  (o)  Any  one 
of  numerous  species  of  invertebrate  animals  which  more 
or  less  resemble  plants  in  appearance,  or  mode  of  growth, 
as  the  corals,  gorgoniaus,  sea  anemones,  hydroids,  bryo- 
zoans,  sponges,  etc.,  especially  any  one  of  those  that 
form  compound  colonies  having  a  branched  or  treelike 
form,  as  many  corals  and  hydroids.  (6)  Any  one  of 
the  Zoophyta. 

Zo'b'-phyt'lo  (-f  jft'tk),     la.      [Cf.    F.   zoophytique.']\ 

Zo'b-phyt'ic-al  (-i-kal), )  {Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  zoophytes. 

Zo-bph'y-toW  (zo-5f'i-toid),  a.  \Zo'dphyte  +  •oid.'\ 
(Zo'dl.)  Pertaining  to,  or  resembling,  a  zoophyte. 

Zo'b-phyt'0-10g'lc-al(zo'o-fit'o-15j'i-kal  or-iVtt-),  a. 
fCf.  F.  zoophytologique.']  Of  or  pertaining  to  zoophy- 
tology ;  as,  zo'dpkytological  observations. 

Zo-bph'y-tOl'0-gy  (zS-6f'I-t51'o-iy  or  zo'o-ft- ;  277), 
B.  IZo'dphyle  -\-  -logy  :  cf.  F.  zoophytologie.']  The 
natural  history  of  zoophytes. 

Zo'b-pras'1-SOOpe  (zo'o-prSks'I-skop),  n.  IZo'd-  4- 
Gr.  Trpa^is  a  doing,  an  acting  (from  Trpdtrdeiv  to  do)  -|- 
-iCOjDe.]  An  instrument  similar  to,  or  the  same  as,  the 
phenakistoscope,  by  means  of  which  pictures  projected 
upon  a  screen  are  made  to  exhibit  the  natural  movements 
of  animals,  and  the  like. 

Zo'b-psy-chol'0-gy  (-st-k51'o-jy),  n.  \_Zo'd-  -f  psy- 
chology.']   Animal  psychology. 

Zo'b-sperm  (zo'o-sperm),  re.  \_Zo'd-  -|-  sperm.'] 
{Biol. )  One  of  the  spermatic  particles ;  a  spermatozoid. 

II  Zo'b-spO-ran'gl-um  (zo'o-spo-rau'ji-iSm),  re.  /  pi. 
'SPORANGIA  (-a).  [NL.  See  Zoo-,  and  Sporangium:.] 
i^Bot.)  A  spore  case,  or  conceptacle  containing  zoospores. 

Zo'b-spore  (-spor),  re.  \_Zod- -\- spore.]  1.  {Bot.)  A 
spore  provided  with  one  or  more  slender  cilia,  by  the  vi- 
bration of  which  it  swims  in  the  water.  Zoospores  are 
produced  by  many  green,  and  by  some  olive-brown,  al- 
gae. In  certain  species  they  are  divided  into  the  larger 
macrozoospores  and  the  smaller  miorozoospores.  Called 
also  sporozoid,  and  swarmspore. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Swarmspore. 

Zo'b-spor'ic  (-spor'ik),  a.  Of  or  pertaining  to  zoo- 
epores  ;  of  the  nature  of  zoospores. 

Zo-bt'lc  (z6-ot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  fuoi/  an  animal.]  Con- 
taining the  remains  of  organized  bodies ;  —  said  of  rock 
or  soil. 

Zo'b-tom'lc-al  (zo'o-t3m't-kal),  a.  [Cf.  F.  zooto- 
■mique.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  zootomy. 

Zo-bt'0-mist  (zo-ot'o-mist),  n.  [Cf.  F.  zootomiste.] 
One  who  dissects  animals,  or  is  skilled  in  zootomy. 

Zo-Ot'0-my  (-my),  re.  \_Zo'd-  -j-  Gr.  reiweiv  to  cut :  cf. 
F.  zoolomie.]  The  dissection  or  the  anatomy  of  animals ; 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  anatomy  of  animals ;  — 
distinguished  from  androtomy. 

Zo'b-troph'lc  (zo'o-trSf'Ik),  a.  [Gr.  fuoTpo<|)iKo's. 
See  Zoo-,  and  Trophic]  (Physiol.)  Of  or  pertaining  to 
the  nourishment  of  animals. 

Zoo'zoo'  (zoo'zoo'),  re.  [Of  imitative  origin.]  (Zo'dl.) 
The  wood  pigeon.     \_Prov.  Eng.] 

Zope  (zop),  re.  [G.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  European  fresh-water 
bream  (Abramis  ballerus). 

Zo'pMote  (zo'pi-lot),  re.  [Sp.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  urubu, 
or  American  black  vulture. 

Zor'll  (zSr'il),  re.     (Zo'dl.)  Same  as  Zorilla. 

Zo-rll'Ia  (zo-rTl'la),  re.  [Sp.  zorrilla,  zorrillo,  dim.  of 
zorra,  zorro,  a  fox:  cf.  F.  zorille.]  (Zo'dl.)  Either  one 
of  two  species  of  small  African  carnivores  of  the  genus 
Icionyz  allied  to  the  weasels  and  skunks.  [Written  also 
zofil,  and  zorille.] 

t^^  The  best-known  species  Uclonyx  zorilla)haB  black 
shiny  fur  with  white  bands  and  spots.  It  has  anal  glands 
which  produce  a  very  offensive  secretion,  similar  to  that 
of  the  skunk.  It  feeds  upon  birds  and  their  eggs  and 
upon  small  mammals,  and  is  often  very  destructive  to 
poultry.  It  is  sometimes  tamed  by  the  natives,  and  kept 
to  destroy  rats  and  mice.  Called  also  maripui.  Cape 
polecat,  and  African  polecat.  The  name  is  sometimes 
erroneously  applied  to  the  American  skunk. 


ZCVrO-as'trl-an  (zo'r6-Ss'tri-an),  a.    Of  or  pertaioing 

to  Zoroaster,  or  his  religious  system. 

Zo'ro-as'trl-an  (zo'ro-as'tri-an),  re.  A  follower  of  Zo- 
roaster ;  one  who  accepts  Zoroastrianism. 

ZoTO-as'trl-an-ism  (-tz'm),  re.  The  religious  system 
of  Zoroaster,  the  legislator  and  prophet  of  the  ancient 
Persians,  which  was  the  national  faith  of  Persia;  maz- 
deism.  The  system  presupposes  a  good  spirit  (Ormuzd) 
and  an  opposing  evil  spirit  (Ahriman).  Cf.  Fire  worship, 
under  Fire,  and  Parsee. 

Zo'ro-as'trism  (-trlz'm),  re.  Same  as  Zoroastrian- 
ism. 2'ylor. 

II  Zos'ter  (zos'ter),  re.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  fuffT^p  girdle,  zos- 
ter.    See  Zone.]     (Med.)  Shingles. 

II  Zos'te-ra  (z8s'te-ra),  re.  [NL.]  (i?o<. )  A  genus  of 
plants  of  the  Naiadacex,  or  Pondweed  family.  Zoslera 
marina  is  commonly  known  as  sea  wrack,  and  eelgrass. 

II  Zos'ter-ops  (-ter-ops),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ^uo-njp  gir- 
dle +  iaif/,  liirds,  the  eye.]  (Zo'dl.)  A  genus  of  birds  that 
comprises  the  white-eyes.    See  White-eye. 

Zouave  (zwav  or  zoo-av';  '277),  re.  [F.,  fr.  Ar.  Zou- 
aoua  a  tribe  of  Kabyles  living  among  the  Jurjura  moun- 
tains in  Algeria.]  (Mil.)  (a)  One  of  an  active  and 
hardy  body  of  soldiers  in  the  French  service,  originally 
Arabs,  but  now  composed  of  Frenchmen  who  wear  the 
Arab  dress,  (b)  Hence,  one  of  a  body  of  soldiers  who 
adopt  the  dress  and  drill  of  the  Zouaves,  as  was  done 
by  a  number  of  volunteer  regiments  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Civil  War,  1861-65. 

Zounds  (zoundz),  inter j.  [Contracted  from  God^t 
wounds.]  An  exclamation  formerly  used  as  an  oath, 
and  an  expression  of  anger  or  wonder. 

ZoutCh  (zouch;  277),  v.  t.  (Cookery)  To  stew,  as 
flounders,  eels,  etc.,  with  just  enough  of  liquid  to  cover 
them.  Smart. 

Zubr  (zoobr),  re.    [Polish  zubr.]    (Zo'dl.)  The  aurochs. 

Zuche  (zuchi,  re.    A  stump  of  a  tree.  Cowell. 

Zu-chet'tO  (tsoo-kat'to  or  zoo-ket'to),  n.  [It.  zuc- 
chetto.]  (B.  C.  Ch.)  A  skullcap  covering  the  tonsure, 
worn  under  the  berretta.  The  pope's  is  white  ;  a  cardi- 
nal's red ;  a  bishop's  purple  ;  a  priest's  black. 

II  Zu'fo-lO  (tsoo'fo-16  or  zoo'- ;  277),  re.  [It.]  {3Ius.) 
A  little  flute  or  flageolet,  especially  that  which  is  used 
to  teach  birds.     [Written  also  zuffolo.] 

Zui'sin  (zoi'zin),  re.  (Zo'ol.)  The  American  widgeon. 
iLocal,  U.  S.]  _ 

Zu'lus  (zoo'looz),  re.  pi. ;  sing.  Zulu  (-loo).  (Eihnol.) 
The  most  important  tribe  belonging  to  the  Kaffir  race. 
They  inhabit  a  region  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa, 
but  formerly  occupied  a  much  more  extensive  country. 
They  are  noted  for  their  warlike  disposition,  courage, 
and  military  skill. 

Zum-boo'ruk  (ziim-boo'riik),  n.  [Turk.  &  Ar.  zam- 
bUrak,  f r.  Ar.  zambur  a  hornet.]  (Mil. )  A  small  cannon 
supported  by  a  swiveled  rest  on  the  back  of  a  camel, 
whence  it  is  fired,  —  used  in  the  East. 

Zu'mlo  (zu'mTk),  a.,  Zu'mo-log'lc-al  (zu'mo-lSjI- 
kai),  a.,  Zu-mol'0-gT  (zu-m5i'o-jy),  re.,  Zu-mom'e-ter 

(zu-mom'e-ter),  re.,  etc.     See  Zymic,  Zymological,  etc. 

Zu'nlS  (zoo'nyez),  re.  pi.  ;  sing.  Znin  (-nye).  (Ethnol.) 
A  tribe  of  Pueblo  Indians  occupying  a  village  in  New 
Mexico,  on  the  Zuni  Eiver. 

Zun'ylte  (zoon'yit),  re.  (Min.)  A  fluosilicate  of  alu- 
mina occurring  in  tetrahedral  crystals  at  the  ZuM  mine 
in  Colorado. 

II  Zwan'zl-ger  (tsvan'tse-ger),  re.  [G.]  An  Austrian 
silver  coin  equivalent  to  20  kreutzers,  or  about  10  cents. 

II  Zy-gan'trum  (zt-gan'triim),  n. ;  pi.  Zygantra 
(-tra).  [Gr.  fu-ydi/ayoke-l- ai/Tpofacave,  hole.]  (Anat.) 
See  under  Zygosphene. 

Zyg'a-poph'y-siS  (zTg'a-pof'I-sTs),  re.  /  pi.  Zygapoph- 
yses  (-sez).  [Gr.  i,vy6v  a  yoke  -|-  E.  apophysis.] 
(Anat.)  One  of  the  articular  processes  of  a  vertebra,  of 
which  there  are  usually  four,  two  anterior  and  two  pos- 
terior. See  under  Vertebra.  —  Zyg'ap-O-pliys'l-al 
(zig'ap-o-fiz'i-al),  a. 

Zyg'e-nld  (zlj'e-ntd  or  zi'ge-),  re.  [Cf.  Gr.  ^vyaiva, 
probably  the  hammer-headed  shark.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one 
of  numerous  species  of  moths  of  the  family  Zygxiiidse, 
most  of  which  are  bright  colored.  The  wood  nymph  and 
the  vine  forester  are  examples.     Also  used  adjectively. 

II  Zyg'O-bran'chi-a  (zig'6-bran'kT-a  or  zi'go-),  re.  pi. 
[NL.,  from  Gr.  fv-j^di/  a  yoke  +  ppayxi-ov  a  gill.]  (Zo'dl.) 
A  division  of  marine  gastropods  in  wliich  the  gills  are 
developed  on  both  sides  of  the  body  and  the  renal  organs 
are  also  paired.  The  abalone  (Haliotis)  and  the  keyhole 
limpet  (Fissurella)  are  examples. 

Zyg'0-bran'chi-ate  (-at),  a.  (Zo'dl.)  Of  or  pertain- 
ing to  the  Zygobranchia. 

Zyg'o-dac'tyl   )  (-dSk'til),  re.     [See  Zygodacttlic] 

Zyg'O-dac'tyle  (      (Zo'dl.)  Any  zygodactylous  bird. 

II  Zyg'O-dac'ty-lSB  (-tT-le),  n.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zo'dl.)  The 
zygodactylous  birds.  In  a  restricted  sense  applied  to  a 
division  of  birds  wliich  includes  tlia  barbets,  toucans, 
honey  guides,  and  other  related  birds. 

II  Zyg'o-dac'ty-U  (-li),  re.  pi.  [NL.]  (Zo'dl.)  Same 
as  Soansores. 

Zyg'O-dac-tyl'lC  (zTg'o-'dSk-tTl'Tk),      1  a.    [Gr.  ^vyiv 

Zyg'0-dao'tyl-OUS  (-dSk'tTl-iis  ;  277),  (  a  yoke, 
pair  +  SciKT-uAos  finger,  toe :  cf.  F.  zygodactyle.] 
(Zo'dl.)  Yoke-footed;  having  the  toes  disposed  in  pairs  ; 
—  applied  to  birds  wliich  have  two  toes  before  and  two 
behind,  as  the  parrot,  cuckoo,  woodpecker,  etc. 

II  Zy-gO'ma  (zt-go'ma),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fiiyujia,  fr. 
fuyoOi/  to  yoke,  (vyou  a  yoke.]  (Anal.)  (a)  The  jugal, 
malar,  or  cheek  bone,  (b  The  zygomatic  process  of  the 
temporal  bono,     (c)  The  whole  zygomatic  arch. 


Zyg'O-mat'lC  (z'Cg'o-mSfik  or  zi'go- ;  277),  a.  [Cf.  t. 
zygomatique.]  (Anat.)  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  in  the  region 
of,  the  zygoma. 

Zygomatic  arch,  the  arch  of  bone  beneath  the  orbit, 
formed  in  most  mammals  by  the  union  of  the  malar,  or 
jugal,  with  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal  bone. 
In  the  lower  vertebrates  other  bones  may  help  to  form 
it,  and  there  may  be  two  arches  on  each  side  of  the  skull, 
as  in  some  reptiles.  —  Zygomatic  process,  a  process  of  the 
temporal  or  squamosal  bone  helping  to  form  the  zygo- 
matic arch. 

Zyg'O-mor'phlc  (-mSr'fik),      )a.   [Gr.  fvydi'ayoka 

Zyg'O-mor'pIlOUS  (-mSr'fus),  (  -f  f<.op<|)^  form. 
(Biol. )  Symmetrical  bilaterally  ;  —  said  of  organisms,  or 
parts  of  organisms,  capable  of  division  into  two  symmet- 
rical halves  only  in  a  single  plane. 

Zyg'O-phyte  (zTg'o-fit  or  zi'go-),  re.  [Gr.  ^wydi'  a 
yoke  -|-  <})Vt6v  a  plant.]  (Bot.)  Any  plant  of  a  proposed 
class  or  grand  division  (Zygophytes,  Zygophyta,  or  Zy- 
gosporese),  in  which  reproduction  consists  in  the  union 
of  two  similar  cells.     Cf.  Oophyte. 

II  Zy-gO'siS  (zt-go'sis),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  fuyuo-is  bal- 
ancing, fr.  ^uydf  yoke.]    (Biol.)  Same  as  Conjugation. 

Zyg'O-spenn  (zig'S-sperm  or  zi'go-),  re.  [Gr.  fvj/dv 
ayoke  +  E.  spe?-rei.]  (Bot.)  A  spore  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  contents  of  two  similar  cells,  either  of  the  same  or 
of  distinct  individual  plants.  Zygosperms  are  found  in 
certain  orders  of  algae  and  fungi. 

Zyg'O-sphene  (-sfen),  n.  [Gr.  fuydi/  a  yoke  -f-  (T<j>t^v 
a  wedge.]  (Anat.)  A  median  process  on  the  front  part 
of  the  neural  arch  of  the  vertebrae  of  most  snakes  and 
some  lizards,  which  fits  into  a  fossa,  called  the  zygantrum, 
on  the  back  part  of  the  arch  in  front. 

Zyg'O-spore  (-spor),  re.  [Gr.  ^vyov  a  yoke  -f  E.  spore.'] 
(Bot.)  (a)  Same  as  Zygosperm.  (6)  A  spore  formed  by 
the  union  of  several  zoospores ;  —  caUed  also  zygozo'd- 
spore. 

Zy'lon-lte  (zi'lon-it),  re.    [Gr.  fv'Aoi/  wood.]   Celluloid. 

Zym'ase  (zim'a3),re.  [From  Zyme.]  (Physiol.  Chem.) 
A  soluble  ferment,  or  enzyme.     See  Enzyme. 

Zyme  (zim),  re.     [Gr.  (vfir)  leavei*]     1.  A  ferment. 

2.  (Med.)  The  morbific  principle  of  a  zymotic  disease. 

Quain. 

Zym'ic  (zim'tk  or  zim'ik),  a.  (Old  Chem.)  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  produced  by,  fermentation ;  —  formerly,  by 
confusion,  used  to  designate  lactic  acid. 

Zym'O-gen  (-6-j5n),  re.  iZyme  -\-  -gen.]  (Physiol. 
Chem.)  A  mother  substance,  or  antecedent,  of  an  enzyme 
or  chemical  ferment ;  —  applied  to  such  substances  as, 
not  being  themselves  actual  ferments,  may  by  internal 
changes  give  rise  to  a  ferment. 

The  pancreas  contains  but  little  ready-made  ferment,  though 
there  is  present  in  it  a  body,  zymogen,  which  gives  birth  to  the 
ferment.  Foster. 

Zym'O-gene  (-jen),  n.  [Zyme  -j-  root  of  Gr.  yCyve- 
uBaL  to  be  born.]  (Biol.)  One  of  a  physiological  group 
of  globular  bacteria  which  produces  fermentations  of 
diverse  natui'e  ;  —  distinguished  from  paihogene. 

Zym'O-gen'lC  (-jen'ik),  a.  (Biol.)  (a)  Pertaining  to, 
or  formed  by,  a  zymogene.  (6)  Capable  of  producing  a 
definite  zymogen  or  ferment. 

Zymogenic  orgaaism  (Biol.),  a  microorganism,  such  as 
the  yeast  plant  or  the  Bacterium  laclis,  which  sets  up 
certain  fermentative  processes  by  which  definite  chem- 
ical products  are  formed ;  —  distinguished  from  a  patho- 
genic organism.    Cf.  MiCROCoccns. 

Zy'mo-log'ic  (zi'mo-loj'ik),  I  a.      [Cf.    F.    zymolo- 

Zy'mo-log'ic-al  (-15j'i-kal),  j  gique.]  Of  or  per- 
taining to  zymology. 

Zy-mol'o-gist  (zt-m51'o-jist),  re.  One  who  is  skilled 
in  zymology,  or  in  the  fermentation  of  liquors. 

Zy-mol'o-gy  (-jy),  re.  \_Zyme  -f-  -logy:  cf.  F.  zymo- 
logie.]  A  treatise  on  the  fermentation  of  liquors,  or  the 
doctrine  of  fermentation.     [Written  also  zumology.] 

Zy'mome  (zi'mom),  re.  [Gr.  ^vfimfia  a  fermented 
mixture.]  (Old  Chem.)  A  glutinous  substance,  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol,  resembling  legumin  ;  —  now  called  vegetO' 
ble  fibrin,  vegetable  albtimin,  or  gluten  caseiii. 

Zy-mom'e-ter  (zt-mSm'e-ter)",  1  re.  [Gr.  (vix-t)  fer- 

Zy'mo-sim'e-ter  (zi'mo-sTm'e-ter),  (  ment,  or  fiijiio- 
o-i?  fermentation  -\ — meter:  cf.  F.  zymosimetre.]  An 
instrument  for  ascertaining  the  degree  of  fermentation 
occasioned  by  the  mixture  of  different  liquids,  and  the 
degree  of  heat  which  they  acquire  in  ferment.ition. 

Zym'O-phyte  (zim'o-fit  or  ztm'-),  n.  IZyme  -\-  Gr. 
<|)UTdi/ a  plant.]     (Physiol.  Chem.)  A  bacteroid  ferment, 

Zy-mose'  (zt-mos'),  re.  (Chem.)  Invertin. 
II  Zy-mo'sis  (zt-mo'sTs),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  (v/uaa-K  fer- 
mentation, fr.  ivfn^  ferment.]  (3Ied.)  (a)  A  fermenta- 
tion ;  hence,  an  analogous  process  by  which  an  infectious 
disease  is  believed  to  be  developed,  (b)  A  zymotic  dis- 
ease.    [_B.] 

Zy-mot'lC  (zt-mot'ik),  a.  [Gr.  (vfioiriKo?  causing  to 
ferment,  fr.  (v/xovv  to  ferment,  ^v/nr;  ferment,  leaven.] 

1.  Of,  pertaining  to,  or  caused  by,  fermentation. 

2.  (Med.)  Designating,  or  pertaining  to,  a  certain  class 
of  diseases.     See  Zymotic  disea.<!e,  below. 

Zymotic  disease  (Med.),  any  epidemic,  endemic,  con- 
tagious, or  sporadic  affection  which  is  produced  by  some 
morbific  principle  or  organism  acting  on  the  system  like 
a  ferment. 

Zy'them  (zi'thSm),  re.    See  Zythum. 

Zy-thep^sa-ry  (zt-thBp'sa-ry),  n.  [Gr.  ^Oflos  a  kind 
of  beer  -f-  e^ew  to  boil.]     A  brewery.     \_1\.] 

II  Zy'thum  (zi'thSm),  n.  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  f08os  a  kind  of 
beer  ;  —  so  called  by  the  Egyptians.]  A  kind  of  ancient 
malt  beverage ;  a  liquor  made  from  malt  and  wheat. 
[Written  also  zythem.] 


fise,   unite,  rude,   fi^l,   fip,   tan ;    pity ;    food,   f<fi>t ;    out,   oil ;     chair ;    so ;    sing,  ick ;    tben,   thin  ^   bON ;    zli  =  z  in  azuie. 
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THE   METRIC    SYSTEM 


OF 


WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES 


In  the  Metric  System,  the  Meter  is  the  base  of  all  the  weights  and  measures 
which  it  employs. 

The  Meter  was  intended  to  be,  and  is  very  nearly,  one  ten-millionth  part  of  the 
distance  measured  on  a  meridian  of  the  earth  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  and  equals 
about  39.37  inches,  or  nearly  3  feet  3§  inches. 

The  Meter  is  the  primary  unit  of  length. 

Upon  the  Meter  are  based  the  following  primary  units  :  the  Square  Meter,  the 
Are,  the  Cubic  Meter,  or  Stere,  the  Liter,  and  the  Gram. 

The  Square  Meter  is  the  unit  of  measure  for  small  surfaces ;  as  the  surface  of  a 
floor,  table,  etc. 

The  Are  is  the  unit  of  land  measure ;  this  is  a  square  whose  side  is  ten  meters  in 
length,  and  which  contains  one  hundred  square  meters. 

The  Cubic  Meter,  or  Stere,  is  the  unit  of  volume ;  this  is  a  cube  whose  edge  is 
one  meter  in  length. 

The  Liter  is  the  unit  of  capacity ;  this  is  the  capacity  of  a  cube  whose  edge  is  one 
tenth  of  a  meter  in  length. 

The  Gram  is  the  unit  of  weight ;  this  is  the  weight  of  distilled  water  contained  in 
a  cube  whose  edge  is  the  one  hundredth  part  of  a  meter. 

From  these  primary  units  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  imits  are  derived  deci- 
mally. 

SCHEME  OF  THE  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  OP  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 


Ratios. 

Lengths. 

Surfaces. 

VOLtJMES. 

Weights. 

1,000,000 



Millier,  or  Tonneau. 

100,000 

Quintal. 

10,000 

Myr'iameter. 

Myr'iagram. 

1,000 

Kil'ometer. 

Kil'oliter. 

KTl'ogram,  or  Kilo. 

100 

Hec'tometer. 

Hec'tare. 

Hec'toliter. 

Hec'togram. 

10 

Dek'ameter. 

DSk'aliter. 

Dek'agram. 

1 

Meter. 

Are. 

Li'ter. 

Gram. 

.1 

Dgc'imeter. 

Dec'iliter. 

Dec'igram. 

.01 

Cen'timeter. 

Cen'tare. 

Cen'tiliter. 

Cen'tigram. 

.001 

Mil'hmeter. 

Mil'liliter. 

Mil'ligram. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  this  table,  that  ten  millimeters  equal  one  centimeter,  ten  cen- 
timeters equal  one  decimeter,  and  so  on. 

MEASURES  or  LENGTH. 


Metric  Denominations  and  Values. 

Equivalents  in  Denominations 
IN  Use. 

Myriameter 

Kilometer 

Hectometer 

Dekameter 

Meter    .     . 

Decimeter 

Centimeter 

Millimeter 

, 

10,000  meters. 
1,000  meters. 
100  meters. 
10  meters. 
1  meter. 
.1  meter. 
.01  meter. 
.001  meter. 

6.2137  miles. 
.62137  mile,  or  3,280  ft.  10  in. 
328  feet  1  inch. 
393.7  inches. 
39.37  inches. 
3.937  inches. 
.3937  inch. 
.0394  inch. 

MEASURES  OF  SURFACE. 


Metric  Denominations  and  Values. 


Hectare 
Are .     . 

Centare 


10,000  square  meters. 

100  square  meters. 

1  square  meter. 


Equivalents  in  Denominations 
IN  Use. 


2.471  acres. 
119.  G  square  yards. 
1,550  square  inches. 


MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 


Metric  Denominations  and  Values. 


Names. 


Kiloliter  or  Stere 
Hectoliter 
Dekaliter 
Liter  .  . 
Deciliter  . 
Centiliter 
Milliliter  . 


No.  of 
Liters. 


1,000 

100 

10 

1 


.1 

.01 
.001 


Cubic  Measure. 


1  cubic  meter. 

.1  cubic  meter. 
10  cubic  decimeters. 

1  cubic  decimeter. 
.1  cubic  decimeter. 
10  cubic  centimeters. 

1  cubic  centimeter. 


Equivalents  in  Denominations: 
IN  Use. 


Dry  Measure. 


1.308  cubic  yds. 

2  bush.  3.35  pks. 

9.08  quarts. 

.908  quart. 

6.1022  cubic  in. 

.6102  cubic  in. 

.061  cubic  in. 


Liquid  or 
Wine  Meas. 


264.17  gals. 
26.417  gals. 

2.6417  gals. 
1.0567  qts. 

.845  gill. 

.338  £1.  oz. 
.27  fl.  dram. 


WEIGHTS. 


Metric  Denominations  and  Values. 


Names. 


MiUier,  or  Tonneau 
Quintal  .  . 
Myriagram 
Kilogram,  or  Kilo 
Hectogram 
Dekagram  , 
Gram  .  ', 
Decigram  . 
Centigram  . 
MilUgram  . 


Number  of 
Grams. 


1,000,000 

100,000 

10,000 

1,000 

100 

10 

1 


.1 

.01 

.001 


Weight  of  what  Quantity  of 
Water  at  Maximum  Density. 


1  cubic  meter. 

1  hectoliter. 

1  dekaliter. 

1  liter. 

1  deciliter. 
10  cubic  centimeters. 

1  cubic  centimeter. 

.1  cubic  centimeter. 
10  cubic  millimeters. 

1  cubic  millimeter. 


Equivalents  in 

Denominations 

IN  Use. 


Avoirdupois 
Weight. 


2204.6  pounds. 

220.46  pounds. 

22.046  pounds. 

2.2046  p'nds. 

3.5274  ounces. 

.3527  ounce. 

15.432  grains. 

1.5432  grains. 

.1543  grain. 

.0154  grain. 


COMMON  MEASURES  AND  WEIGHTS,  WITH  THEIR  METRIC 
EQUIVALENTS. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  measures  in  common  use,  with  their  equivalents  ia 
measures  of  the  Metric  System :  — 


Common  Measures. 

An  inch .... 

Afoot     .    .    . 

A  yard    .     .     . 
A  rod      .     .     . 

A  mile     .     .     . 

A  square  inch  . 
A  square  foot  . 
A  square  yard 

A  square  rod  . 
An  acre    .     .   . 

A  square  mile . 
A  cubic  inch    . 

A  cubic  foot    . 

Equivalents. 


2.54  centimeters. 
.3048  meter. 
.9144  meter. 
5.029  meters. 
1.6093  kilometers. 
6.452  sq.  centimeters. 
.0929  sq.  meter. 
.8361  sq.  meter. 
25.29  sq.  meters. 
.4047  hectare. 
259  hectares. 
16.39  cu.  centimeters. 
.02832  cu.  meter. 


Common  Measures.        Equivalents, 


A  cubic  yard    .     .    . 

A  cord    

A  liquid  quart      .     . 

A  gallon 

A  dry  quart     .     .     . 

A  peck    

A  bushel  .... 
An  ounce  avoirdupois 
A  pound  avoirdupois 

A  ton 

A  grain  troy  .  .  . 
An  ounce  troy  .  . 
A  pound  troy  .    .    . 


.7646  cu.  meter» 
3.624  steres. 
.9465  liter. 
3.786  liters. 
1.101  liters. 
8.811  liters. 
35.24  liters. 
28.35  grams. 
.4536  kilogram.. 
.9072  tonneau. 
.0648  gram. 
31.104  grams. 
.3732  kilogram. 


J^^  For  the  significance  of  the  term  Micron,  of  the  initials  C.  G-.  S.,  and  of  the  prefixes  Deka-,  Hecto-,  Kilo-,  Myria-,  Deci-r  Centi-,  Milli-,  Mega-,  Micro-,  as 
used  in  the  metric  system,  see  these  in  the  Dictionary.     See  also  Metric  systeh. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


The  Appendix  to  Webster's  Dictionary  is  a  feature  which  has  constantly  grown  in  importance  and  in  public  favor  since 
it  was  first  introduced.  In  the  present  revision  it  is  brought  into  conformity  with  recent  history  and  the  latest  advances 
of  scholarship. 

The  Vocabularies  of  various  classes  of  Proper  Names,  with  their  pronunciation,  the  summaries  of  geographical  and 
biographical  information,  the  curious  catalogue  of  fictitious  persons  and  places,  and  the  various  appended  tables,  extend  the 
scope  of  this  Dictionary  beyond  that  of  a  mere  lexicon,  and  give  it  the  character  of  a  comprehensive  popular  reference  book. 

Each  Vocabulary  and  Table  has  been  revised  in  detail  by  persons  selected  for  their  special  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Their  double  task  has  been  to  eliminate  what  was  judged  to  be  erroneous  or  obsolete,  and  to  make  such  additions  as  the 
progress  of  knowledge  has  rendered  necessary. 

The  result  is  given  to  the  public  with  a  confident  expectation  that  the  Appendix  will  be  found  moie  accurate,  complete, 
and  useful  than  ever  before. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1890, 

By  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO., 

lu  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washing^ton. 

All  rights  reserved. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1884, 

By  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO., 

In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washing-ton. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1879, 

By  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM, 

In  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 


Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1864, 

By  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM, 
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EXPLAMTORY  AND  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 


OP   THE 


NAMES  OF  NOTED  FICTITIOUS  PERSONS  AND  PLACES 


INCLUDING   ALSO 


FAMILIAR  PSEUDONYMS,  SURNAMES  BESTOWED  UPON  EMINENT  MEN,  ETC. 

By  WILLIAM    A.   WHEELER,  M.  A. 
Eevised  by  henry  A.   BEEES,  M.  A. 


PREFACE. 


An  attempt  is  here  made  to  meet  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by  readers  of 
every  class.  In  view  of  this  want,  so  widely  experienced  and  so  generally  acknowl- 
edged, it  is  indeed  surprising  that  no  similar  work  has  hitherto  made  its  appearance, 
at  least  in  our  own  language.  This  very  fact  has  made  the  preparation  of  the  present 
Vocabulary  a  task  of  great  difficulty,  as  it  has  required  an  amount  of  general  and  spe- 
cial reading,  and  an  extent  of  research  in  certain  directions,  which  might  have  been 
materially  lessened,  had  there  been  earlier  laborers  in  the  field.  Tliis  fact,  too,  must 
serve  as  an  apology  —  if  any  is  needed  —  for  whatever  omissions  the  critical  reader 
may  discover.  Many  names  are  doubtless  wanting  which  ought  to  have  a  place  in 
a  complete  work;  but  it  may  still  be  said  that  nowhere  else  can  such  a  variety 
and  amount  of  information  on  the  same  class  of  subjects  be  found  in  a  collective 
form. 

An  objection  may  be  made  by  some,  that,  however  useful  and  important  such  a 
glossary  may  be,  it  does  not  form  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  a  general  diction- 
ary of  the  English  language.  But  the  same  objection  would  apply  with  equal  force  to 
each  and  all  of  the  Vocabularies  in  the  Appendix  to  the  present  work ;  and  it  is  a 
sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  experience  has  shown,  that  information  of  the  nature 
which  they  convey  is  more  naturally  looked  for  in  a  general  dictionary  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  book. 

The  main  design  of  this  Vocabulary  is  to  explain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  allusions 
which  occur  in  modern  standard  literature  to  the  names  of  noted  fictitious  persons 
and  places.  For  this  reason,  the  plan  is  almost  exclusively  restricted  to  proper 
names,  or  such  as  designate  individual  persons,  places,  or  things.  The  introduction 
of  appellative  or  generic  names,  such  as  abbot  of  unreason,  lord  of  misrule,  kobold, 
undine,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  explanation  of  celebrated  customs  and  phrases,  such  as 
flap-dragon,  nine-men' s-morrice,  Hobson's  choice,  philosophy  of  the  Porch,  to  send  to 
Coventry,  to  carry  coals  to  Newcastle,  etc.,  would  open  too  vast  a  field  of  inquiry ; 
and,  besides,  there  are  copious  special  treatises  on  these  subjects  already  before  the 
public,  as  those  of  Brand,  Hone,  PuUeyn,  Timbs,  and  others.  Many  names  and 
phrases  of  this  class  will  be  found  explained  in  the  preceding  Dictionary.  The  names 
of  the  Greek,  Roman,  Norse,  and  Hindoo  Mythologies  are  for  the  most  part  excluded 
on  like  grounds.  The  exceptions  admitted  are  a  few  names,  such  as  Alastor,  Com  us, 
Laodamia,  etc.,  which  are  chiefly  known  to  the  general  reader  from  their  adoption 
Into  English  literature.  From  the  Rabbinical  and  the  Mohammedan  Mythology  have 
been  taken  some  names  which  are  occasionally  made  the  subject  of  reference,  and 
concerning  whi.-h  information  is  not  readily  obtainable.  Prominence  has  been  given 
to  the  departments  of  Angelology,  Demouology,  Fairy  Mythology,  and  Popular 
Superstitions,  which  afford  many  of  the  most  important  names  in  Fiction.  Parables, 
Allegories,  Proverbs,  and  Mediaeval  Legends  have  also  furnished  a  considerable  num- 
ber. Ecclesiastical  History  contributes  the  names  of  several  pseudo-saints,  and  other 
imaginary  personages.  In  the  Drama,  and  in  Poetry,  —  including  the  various  kinds. 
Epic,  Romantic,  Narrative,  Comic,  etc.,  — the  intention  has  been  to  give  tlie  names 
of  all  such  cliaracters  as  are  familiarly  referred  to  by  writers  and  speakers  at  the 
present  day;  and,  though  accidental  omissions  may  have  occurred,  it  is  hoped  that 
under  this  head  the  Vocabulary  will  be  found  reasonably  complete.  The  principal 
deficiency  is  most  likely  to  exist  in  the  department  of  Prose  Romance  ;  for,  while 
there  is  very  little  that  is  fictitious  in  ancient  literature  which  is  not  included  in 
Mytliology,  —  a  subject  not  here  treated,  —  yet  the  field  of  researcli  continually 
widens  as  we  come  down  to  modern  times,  until  it  seems  to  be  almost  boundless.  In 
fixing  the  necessary  limitations  of  the  work,  the  consideration  wliich  has  determined 
the  admission  or  rejection  of  names  has  not  been  the  intrinsic  merit  of  a  book,  or  tlie 
•  reputation  of  the  writer,  but  the  hold  which  his  characters  have  taken  upon  the  pop- 
ular mind.  There  are  many  authors  of  acknowledged  genius,  and  hundreds  of  clever 
and  prolific  writers,  who  yet  have  not  produced  a  single  character  which  has  so  fallen 
in  with  the  humor,  or  impressed  itself  upon  tlie  fancy,  of  the  time,  as  to  have  be- 
come the  subject  of  frequent  allusion.  The  English  romancers  and  novelists  wliose 
creations  are  most  familiarly  known  and  most  firmly  establislied  are  Bunyan,  De 
Foe,  Swift,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  Sterne,  Goldsmith,  Scott,  Dickens,  and 


Thackeray.  Many  of  the  portraitures  of  these  writers  may  be  safely  presumed  to 
be  of  more  than  temporary  interest  and  importance.  In  regard  to  other  and  sub- 
ordinate characters,  from  whatever  source  derived,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  dictionary  is  chiefly  designed  for  the  use  of  the  existing  generation.  To  what 
extent  names  of  secondary  importance  should  be  included  is  a  question  which  it 
has  been  difficult  to  determine.  Opinions  from  scholars  entitled  to  the  highest  con- 
sideration have  been  about  equally  divided  upon  this  point.  Some  have  favored  a, 
selected  list  of  the  most  important  names  only :  others,  and  the  greater  number,  have 
recommended  a  much  wider  scope.  A  middle  course  is  the  one  which  has  been 
actually  followed.  It  is  evident  that  many  articles  which  may  seem  to  one  person 
of  questionable  importance,  will  be  held  by  another  to  be  of  special  value  as  throwing 
light  upon  passages  which  to  him  would  otherwise  be  perplexing  or  obscure. 

The  Vocabulary  is,  of  course,  chiefly  designed  to  elucidate  the  works  of  British  and 
American  writers ;  but  names  occurring  in  the  literatures  of  other  modern  nations 
have  been  introduced  wherever  they  have  become  well  known  to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  translations,  or  when  they  seemed,  for  other  reasons,  to  be  worthy  of 
insertion. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  Vocabulary  as  indicated  in  the  title,  such 
English,  French,  German,  and  other  Pseudonyms  as  are  frequently  met  with  in 
books  and  newspapers  have  been  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader.  No  pre- 
tense, however,  is  made  to  completeness,  or  even  to  fullness,  in  tliis  respect.  The 
bibliographer  will  find  here  little  or  nothing  that  is  new  to  him ;  and  he  must  stiU 
have  recourse  to  his  Barbier,  Qu^rard,  and  WeUer,  and  other  writers  of  the  same 
class.  Names  like  Erasmus,  Melanchthon,  Mercator,  (Ecolampadius,  etc.,  assumed 
by  learned  men  after  the  revival  of  classical  literature,  being,  in  general,  merely  the 
Latin  or  Greek  equivalents  of  their  real  names,  and  being  also  the  only  names  by 
which  they  are  now  known  in  history,  are  excluded  as  not  germane  to  tlie  work.  For 
a  similar  reason,  no  notice  is  taken  of  such  names  as  Massena,  Metastasio,  Philidor, 
Psahnanazar,  Voltaire,  etc. 

Many  eminent  characters  in  political  and  literary  history  are  often  known  and  re- 
ferred to  by  surnames  and  sobriquets  or  nicknames  which  they  have  borne  ;  as,  the 
Master  of  Sentences,  the  Scourge  of  God,  the  Stagirite,  the  Wizard  of  the  North,  the 
Little  Corporal,  etc.  "  Nicknames,"  said  Napoleon,  "  should  never  be  despised  :  it 
is  by  such  means  mankind  are  governed."  The  Vocabulary  embraces  the  more  im- 
portant of  these  ;  but  names  like  Caligula,  Barbarossa,  Tintoretto,  etc.,  which  have 
entirely  superseded  the  real  names  of  the  persons  designated  by  them,  have  not  been 
regarded  as  properly  coming  within  the  purview  of  tlie  present  undertaking.  Nor 
has  it,  as  a  rule,  been  thought  advisable  to  admit  simple  epithets,  such  as  the  Bold, 
the  Good,  the  Great,  the  Unready,  the  Courtier,  etc.,  the  omission  of  which  can  hardly 
be  considered  a  defect,  since  their  signification  and  the  reason  of  their  imposition  are 
usually  too  obvious  to  excite  inquiry.  This  rule,  however,  has  not  been  uniformly 
observed.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  tlie  Vocabulary,  that  discretionary  power  has  been 
freely  exercised  to  wliicli  every  autlior  of  a  dictionary  or  glossary  is  fairly  entitled, 
and  v/Iiich  he  is  often  compelled  to  use. 

A  considerable  space  has  been  allotted  to  familiar  names  of  Parties,  Sects,  Laws, 
and  Battles ;  to  poetical  and  popular  names  of  Seas,  Countries,  States,  Cities,  etc. ;  to 
ancient  geographical  names  wliich  have  become  interesting  from  their  revival  in 
poetry  or  otherwise  ;  and  to  certain  long-established  and  important  Personifications. 
In  general,  nicknames  of  Parties  and  Sects,  such  as  Melliodists,  Shakers,  etc.,  which 
liave  been  adopted  by  those  to  whom  they  were  at  first  derisively  applied,  or  whicli 
have  passed  into  history  and  common  use  as  their  peculiar  and  appropriate  names, 
are  not  designedly  included.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  tliey  are  given  in  the  body  of 
the  Dictionary.  Most  of  the  historical  by-names  inserted,  such  as  Day  of  Dupes, 
Evil  May-day,  Wonderful  Parliament,  Omnibtts  Bill,  Western  Reserve,  etc.,  are 
tliose  wliicli  are  not  to  be  found  under  tlie  proper  lieads  in  Encyclopedias  and  other 
books  of  reference.  Popular  designations  connected  with  American  History  and 
Geography  have  been  freely  given  in  all  cases  where  tliey  have  seemed  to  be  well 
settled,  and  fitted  to  illustrate  past  or  contemporary  events  or  characters. 
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PREFACE. 


A  slight  departure  from  the  strict  limits  of  the  plan  has  been  thought  allowable  in 
the  case  of  a  few  gMa«'-historical,  or  real  but  obscure,  persons,  places,  and  things, 
such  as  John  0'' Groat,  Mrs.  Glasse,  the  Minerva  Press,  etc.,  which  are  often  referred 
to  in  literature  or  conversation,  and  of  which  no  account  can  be  obtained  except 
through  an  amount  of  research  and  toil  impracticable  to  most  readers. 

In  conformity  with  the  course  elsewhere  pursued  in  this  Dictionary,  illustrative 
citations  have  been  given  when  ft  seemed  expedient. 

In  the  explanation  of  names,  statements  borrowed  in  great  part  from  one  author 
have  been  diligently  collated  with  other  statements  derived  from  independent  and 
often  widely  separated  sources;  and  they  have  been  freely  enlarged,  abridged,  or 
otherwise  modified,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  or  as  would  best  subserve 
the  purpose  of  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  information  required  has 
been  found  already  stated  in  the  best  way,  no  hesitation  has  been  felt  in  adopting  the 
exact  language  of  a  writer ;  and,  beyond  this  general  explanation,  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  indebtedness  seems  necessary. 

To  determine  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names  is  unquestionably  the  most  diffi- 
cult requirement  of  Orthoepy  ;  and  little  or  no  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to 
the  pronunciation  of  such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  literature  of  fiction.  In  the  absence, 
not  merely  of  a  trustworthy  guide,  but  of  any  guide  at  all,  the  author  may  sometimes 
have  gone  astray ;  but  he  has  been  careful  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  information 
he  could  obtain.  In  particular,  he  has  made  a  thorough  examination  of  such  of  our 
Ternacular  poets  as  are  esteemed  classics,  and  has  occasionally  adduced  passages 
from  their  writings  to  show  the  accentuation  adopted  by  these  "  best  judges  of  pro- 
nunciation," as  Walker  styles  them,  or,  more  rarely,  to  show  the  sound  they  assign 
to  particular  letters  or  syllables.  If  the  decisions  or  opinions  he  has  given  prove, 
in  general,  to  be  well  grounded,  the  credit  will  not  be  wholly  due  to  him,  since  he 
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has  enjoyed  the  advice  and  assistance  of  gentlemen  whose  superior  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  usage  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  whose  critical 
taste  and  familiarity  with  all  that  pertains  to  the  subject  of  Orthoepy,  afford  the 
assurance  that  they  "speak  scholarly  and  wisely."  In  regard  to  the  notation,  the 
system  followed  in  the  case  of  English  names  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  Diction- 
ary proper,  and  in  the  case  of  names  from  other  modern  languages  it  is  the  same  as 
that  used  in  the  Pronouncing  Geographical  and  Biographical  Vocabularies  appended 
to  the  Dictionary.     (For  further  explanations,  see  pp.  Iv-lxix  and  1718,  1719.) 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Vocabulary,  works  of  general  literature  have  been  exam- 
ined as  extensively  and  thoroughly  as  time  and  opportunity  have  rendered  possible. 
In  addition,  use  has  been  made  of  a  large  number  of  works  devoted  to  the  various 
branches  of  literary  history ;  and  valuable  assistance  has  been  derived  from  the 
principal  Reviews,  and  the  published  writings  of  the  best  essayists.  Not  a  few 
noteworthy  names  and  facts  have  been  gleaned  from  Encyclopedias,  Biographical 
Dictionaries,  Gazetteers,  and  other  works  of  reference,  which  have  been  system- 
atically searched  for  this  purpose.  These  sources  of  information  are  altogether  too 
numerous  to  be  particularized  in  this  place,  while  to  specify  a  few,  and  make  no 
mention  of  others  of  equal  importance,  would  be  an  invidious  distinction. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  would  return  his  sincere  thanks  to  the  many  friends  who 
have  contributed  in  different  ways  to  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  his  Vocabu- 
lary. Conscious  that  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  task,  in  its  full  extent, 
and  on  a  first  attempt,  is  more  than  could  be  reasonably  expected  of  any  individual, 
he  asks  a  candid  criticism  of  his  labors;  and  corrections  or  suggestions  from  any 
quarter,  —  especially  suggestions  of  additional  names,  accompanied  with  explana- 
tions, references,  or  citations,  —  if  sent  to  him  through  the  publishers,  will  be 
gratefully  received,  and  adopted  if  possible  in  a  future  edition. 


Note.  —  In  revising  the  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names  of  Fiction,  the  descriptions  have  been  rewritten  in  the  interest  of  brevity  and  sometimes  of  accuracy.  Many 
names  have  been  cut  out  as  of  minor  importance  and  not  often  met  with  in  reading.  Many  new  names  have  been  added,  including  many  which  have  come  up  since  18C4, 
and  some  which  were  accidentally  omitted  from  the  earlier  edition.  The  principal  names  of  the  Norse  mythology  have  been  inserted,  except  when  given  in  the  body  of  the 
Dictionary.  The  names  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  deities,  as  such,  are  not  in  general  given  in  this  Vocabulary  (many  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  body  of  the  Dictionary) ; 
but  the  chief  characters  of  classic  fiction,  such  as  Ulysses,  Dido,  Antigone,  Theseus,  >3tc.,  have  been  added. 

New  Haven,  CoNNECTicni,  April,  1890. 
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OF  THE  NAMES  OF 


NOTED  FICTITIOUS  PERSONS  AND  PLACES,  ETC. 


A. 


Ab-bad'O-na  (Sb-bSd'o-na).  [See  Abaddon,  in  Dic- 
tionary.] One  of  the  fallen  angels  in  Klopstock's  "  Mes- 
siah," who  repents  of  his  part  in  Satan's  rebellion  against 
God. 

Ab'dl-el  (Sb'di-el).  [Hebrew,  servant  of  God.]  The 
name  of  an  angel  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  cabalists. 
He  is  represented  in  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost  "  as  one 
of  the  seraphim,  who,  when  Satan  stirred  up  a  revolt 
among  the  angels  subordinate  to  his  authority,  alone  and 
boldly  withstood  his  traitorous  designs. 

Ab'OU  Has'san  (ab'oo  has'san).  A  merchant  of  Bag- 
dad who,  as  related  in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  is  carried 
in  his  sleep  to  the  bed  of  the  Caliph  Haroun-al-Raschid, 
and  on  awaking  is  made  to  believe  himself  the  caliph. 

Ab'sa-lom  (Sb'sa-lum).  A  name  given  by  Dryden,  in 
his  satirical  poem  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  to  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  II. 

Absolute,  Captain.  A  character  in  Sheridan's  com- 
edy of  "  The  Rivals,"  son  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute.  He 
is  distinguished  for  his  gallant,  determined  spirit,  and  is 
in  love  with  Lydia  Languish. 

Absolute,  Sir  Anthony.  A  character  in  Sheridan's 
comedy  of  "The  Rivals,"  represented  as  testy,  posi- 
tive, impatient,  and  overbearing,  but  yet  of  a  warm  and 
generous  disposition. 

A-ca'dl-a  (a-ka'di-a).  [F.  Acadie,  said  to  be  derived 
from  Shubenacadie,  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  riv- 
ers of  Nova  Scotia ;  in  old  grants  called  L'' Acadie,  and  La 
Cadie.']  The  original,  and  now  the  poetic,  name  of  Nova 
'Scotia,  or  rather  of  a  tract  extending  from  the  fortieth 
to  the  forty-sixth  degree  of  north  latitude,  which  in  the 
numerous  disputes  between  the  English  and  French  col- 
onists previous  to  1763  changed  masters  ten  or  a  dozen 
times.  In  1755,  the  French  inhabitants  were  seized, 
iorcibly  removed,  and  dispersed  among  the  English  colo- 
nists on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Longfellow  has  made  this 
event  the  subject  of  his  poem  of  "  Evangeline." 

A-Cha'tes  (a-ka'tez).  [L.]  A  companion  of  Mn%3S 
in  Virgil's  "  Jineid,"  usually  mentioned  a,a  fidus  Achates. 
Hence,  a  common  synonym  for  a  faithful  friend. 

A-Chll'les  (a-kil'lez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'AxiAAeu's.]  The 
hero  of  Homer's  "  Iliad  "  and  leader  of  the  Myrmidons. 
He  killed  Hector  of  Troy  in  battle,  and  was,  according  to 
a  later  legend,  himself  slain  by  Paris,  who  shot  an  arrow 
into  his  heel,  his  only  vulnerable  part. 

A-chit'0-phel  (a-kit'o-fel).  A  nickname  given  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1621-1G83)  by  his  contempora- 
ries, and  made  use  of  by  Dryden  in  his  poem  of  "  Absalom 
Vand  Achitophel,"  a  satire  designed  as  a  defense  of  Charles 
n.  against  the  Whig  partj'. 

A-Cra'Sl-a  (a-kra'zlu-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  aKpaa-Ca  intem-' 
perance.]  A  witch  in  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene,"  rep- 
resented as  a  lovely  and  charming  woman,  whose  dwell- 
ing is  the  Bower  of  Bliss,  which  is  situated  on  an  island 
floating  in  a  lake  or  gulf,  and  is  adorned  with  everything 
in  nature  that  can  delight  the  senses. 

A'ores,  Bob  (b5b  a'kerz).  A  character  in  Sheridan's 
comedy  of  "The  Rivals,"  celebrated  for  his  cowardice, 
and  his  system  of  referential  or  allegorical  swearing. 

Ac-tae'on  (ak-te'iin).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'AKraiaiv.}  A  hunts- 
man who,  having  surprised  Diana  bathing,  was  changed 
by  the  goddess  into  a  stag,  and  worried  and  killed  by  his 
own  hounds. 

Ad'a-inas'tOr(Sd'a^mas'ter;  Pg.  a-da-mas-tor').  [Pg.] 
The  Spirit  of  the  Stormy  Cape,  —  i.  e.,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  —  a  hideous  phantom  described  by  Camoens,  in 
the  fifth  canto  of  the  "Lusiad,"  as  appearing  by  night 
to  the  fleet  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  and  predicting  the  woes 
which  would  befalj  subsequent  expeditions  to  India. 

Ad'ams,  Parson  (Sd'amz).  A  character  in  Fielding's 
novel  of  "Joseph  Andrews,"  distinguished  for  his  good- 
ness of  heart,  poverty,  learning,  and  ignorance  of  the 
world,  combined  with  courage,  modesty,  and  a  thousand 
oddities. 

Ad'dl-son  Ol  the  North  (Sd'dT-srin).  An  epithet 
sometimes  given  to  Henry  Mackenzie  (1745-1831),  the 
Scottish  novelist,  author  of  "  The  Man  of  Feeling." 

Ad-me'tUSj,   King   (itd-me'tus).      [L.    Admetus,   Gr. 
'A6/ixr)T05,  fr.  aS/ir)T05  untamed.]     See  Alcestis. 
Admirable  Crichton.    See  Crichton. 
Admirable  Doctor.    [L.  Doctor  viirabilis.']    A  title 
given  to   Roger  Bacon  (1214^1294),  an   English  monk, 
■who  made  many  astonishing  discoveries  in  science. 


Ad'0-na'is  (id'S-naTs).  A  poetical  name  given  by 
Shelley  to  the  poet  Keats  (1795-1821),  on  whose  un- 
timely death  he  wrote  a  monody  bearing  this  name  for 
its  title.  The  name  was  coined  by  Shelley,  probably  to 
hint  an  analogy  between  Keats's  fate  and  that  of  Adonis. 

A-dO'nis  (a-do'nis).  [See  Dictionary.]  A  beautiful 
boy  beloved  by  Venus.  He  was  slain  by  a  wild  boar,  and 
the  flower  Adonium  sprang  from  his  blood.  His  death 
was  celebrated  annually  at  the  autumnal,  and  his  resur- 
rection at  the  vernal,  equinox.  The  story  is  probably  a 
form  of  the  Sun  myth. 

A-dul'lam,  Cave  of  (a-dul'lam).  An  expression 
applied  by  John  Bright  to  a  group  of  seceders  from  the 
Reform  party.  They  are  called  also  Adullamites.  See 
1  Sam.  xxii.  1,  2. 

.S-ne'as  (e-ne'as).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ali/ei'as.]  The  hero 
of  Virgil's  "iEneid,"  a  Trojan  warrior  who,  after  the 
destruction  of  Troy  and  after  many  wanderings,  came  to 
Italy  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Roman  empire. 
He  is  called  the  Pious  .3Sneas  because  he  carried  his 
father  Anchises  on  his  slioulders  from  burning  Troy. 

Ag-a-mem'non  (ag-a-mem'non).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Aya- 
ixeixvtov.']  King  of  Argos  and  general  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  siege  of  Troy.  His  murder  by  his  wife  Clytemnestra 
forms  the  subject  of  .aSschylus'  tragedy  "  Agamemnon." 

Ag'nes  (ag'nez,  F.  a'nyas').  1.  A  young  girl  in  Mo- 
liere's  "L'6cole  des  Femmes,"  who  is,  or  att'ects  to  be, 
simple  and  ingenuous.  The  name  is  applied  to  any  young 
woman  unsophisticated  in  affairs  of  the  heart. 

2.  See  WicKFiELD,  Agnes. 

A-gra-man'te  (a-gra-man'tS),  or  Ag'ra-mant  (Sg'- 

ra-m2nt).  [It.  Agramante.']  King  of  the  Moors  in 
Ariosto's  poem  of  "  Orlando  Furioso." 

Ag'ra-vaine,  Sir  (ag'ra-van).  A  knight  of  the  Round 
Table,  brother  of  Gawain.     [Written  also  Agravain.'] 

A-gri-ca'ne  (a-gre-ka'na),  or  Ag'ri-oan  (Sg'ri-kan). 
[It.  Agricane.'i  A  fabulous  king  of  Tartary,  in  Bojar- 
do's  "  Orlando  Innamorato,"  who  besieges  AngeUca  in 
the  castle  of  Albracca  with  a  great  army,  and  is  killed 
by  Orlando  in  single  contest. 

A'gue-cheek',  Sir  Andrew  (a'gfi-chek').  A  delight- 
ful simpleton  in  Shakespeare's  "  Twelfth  Night." 

A-has'U-e'rus  (a-hSs'u-e'rils).  See  Jew,  The  Wan- 
dering. 

Ah'med  (a'med).     See  Prince  Ahmed. 

Ai'denn  (a'den).  A  fanciful  spelling  of  the  Arabic 
form  of  Eden  ;  the  celestial  paradise.     [iJ.]  Poe. 

Aim'well  and  Arch'er  (am'wSl,  arch'er).  Two  beaux 
and  fortune  hunters  in  Farquhar's  comedy  "  The  Beaux' 
Stratagem." 

A'jax  (a'jaks).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aia9.]  The  son  of  Tela- 
mon,  and  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  in  Homer's  "Iliad." 
He  was  of  great  stature,  strength,  and  courage,  but  dull 
in  mind.  He  kiUed  himself  out  of  vexation  because  the 
armor  of  Hector  was  awarded  to  Ulysses. 

A-lad'dln  (a-lad'dln).  A  character  in  the  "  Arabian 
Nights  "  who  becomes  possessed  of  a  wonderful  lamp 
and  an  equally  wonderful  ring,  on  rubbing  which  two 
frightful  genii  appear,  who  are  the  slaves  of  tlie  lamp 
and  the  ring  respectively,  and  who  execute  the  bidding 
of  any  one  who  may  have  these  in  his  keeping. 

Al  A'raf  (51  a'raf ).  The  Mohammedan  limbo.  The 
subject  of  an  uncompleted  poem  by  Edgar  A.  Poe. 

A-las'tor  (a-las'ter).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'AAacrTwp  ;  a  priv. 
-|-  KaBilv  to  forget.]  (Class.  Myth.)  A  surname  of  Zeus 
or  Jupiter  ;  also,  in  general,  a  punitive  deity,  the  never- 
forgetting,  revengeful  spirit,  who,  in  consequence  of  some 
crime  perpetrated,  persecutes  a  family  from  generation 
to  generation.  Shelley,  in  his  poem  "  Alastor, "  makes 
him  the  "  Spirit  of  Solitude." 

Al-ba'ni-a  (51-ba'nT-a).  [See  Albion,  in  Dictionary.] 
A  name  of  Scotland  in  tlie  old  romances  and  histories. 

Al'ba-ny  Regency  (al'bn-ny).  A  name  popularly 
given  in  tlie  United  States  to  a  junto  of  astute  Demo- 
cratic politicians  who  had  their  headquarters  at  Albany. 
The  junto  was  formed  in  181S. 

Al'bi-on,  New.  [See  Albion,  in  Dictionary.]  A  name 
formerly  given  to  an  extensive  tract  of  land  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Nortli  America,  now  included  within  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Al-brac'ca  (al-brak'l^a).  [It.]  A  castle  of  Cathay  to 
which  Angelica,  in  Bojardo's  "  Orlando  Innamorato," 
retires  in  grief  at  being  scorned  and  shunned  by  Kinaldo. 

Al'ceste'  (al'sftsf).  [F.]  The  hero  of  Moliere's  couj- 
edy  "  Le  Misanthrope,"  a  noble  but  mis,anthropic  man. 

Al-ces'tiS  (ai-sSs'tis).     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'AAktio-ti?.]     The 


heroine  of  Euripides'  tragedy  of  the  same  name.  Her 
husband  Admetus,  King  of  Thessaly,  was  mortally  sick, 
but  his  life  was  spared  by  the  Fates  on  the  intercession 
of  Apollo,  —  who  served  him  for  a  year  as  a  shepherd,  — 
on  condition  that  some  one  would  die  in  his  stead.  Al- 
cestis oflered  herself  as  the  substitute,  but  was  finally 
rescued  from  death  by  Hercules. 

Al-ci'na  (al-che'na).  [It.]  A  fairy  in  Bojardo's  "  Or- 
lando Innamorato,"  and  Ariosto's  "  Orlando  Furioso." 

Al'ci-phron  (Sl'st-fron).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  'A\Ki(j>p(jiv ; 
akKTi  strength  -j-  4>PVv  heart,  mind.]  1.  A  freethink- 
ing  interlocutor  in  Bishop  Berkeley's  work  of  the  same 
name,  —  otherwise  called  the  "  Minute  Philosopher." 

2.  The  hero  of  Thomas  Moore's  romance  "  The  Epi- 
curean ;  "  also,  the  title  of  a  poem  by  the  same  author. 

Al'di-bo-ron'ti-phos'co-phor'ni-o  (Si '  dl  -  b6  -  ron '  tl- 

fos'ko-f6r'nT-6).  A  character  in  Henry  Carey's  bur- 
lesque tragedy  "Chrononliotonthologos." 

Al'din-gar,  Sir  (al'dln-gar).  A  character  in  an  ancient 
legend,  and  the  title  of  a  celebrated  ballad  preserved  in 
Percy's  "  Reliques." 

Al'ex-an'der  of  the  North,  The  (Sl'Sg-zSn'der).  An 
epithet  conferred  upon  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  (1682- 
1718),  whose  miUtary  genius  and  success  bore  some  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror. 

Al'lan-a-Dale'  (Sl'lan-a-dal')-  A  friend  of  Robin 
Hood  in  the  ballads.  He  is  introduced  into  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "  Ivanhoe  "  as  Robui  Hood's  minstrel. 

AU-the-Talents  Administration.  An  administra- 
tion formed  by  Lord  Grenville  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt 
(June  23,  1806).  The  friends  of  tliis  ministry  gave  it  the 
appellation  of  "  All  the  Talents,"  which,  being  echoed 
in  derision  by  the  opposition,  became  fixed  upon  it. 

All'wor'thy  (al'wQr'thy).  A  character  in  Fielding'a 
novel  of  "  Tom  Jones,"  distinguished  for  his  worth,  mod- 
esty, and  benevolence. 

Al-man'zor  (al-mSn'zer).  A  prominent  character  in 
Dryden's  tragedy  of  "  The  Conquest  of  Granada." 

Almighty  Dollar.  A  personification  of  the  supposed 
object  of  American  idolatry.  The  expression  originated 
with  Washington  Irving. 

A.  L.  0.  E.  (a  el  o  e)  [i.  e.,  A  La-dy  of  England].  The 
pen  name  of  Miss  Charlotte  Maria  Tucker,  a  writer  of 
numerous  stories  for  young  people. 

Al-phe'us  (51-fe'us).     See  Arethusa. 

Al  Ra-ldm'  (Sr  rii-kem').  [Ar.  a!-raqim,  fr.  ragam 
to  write.]  In  the  Koran,  a  dog  connected  with  the  legend 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers.  The  Mohammedans  have  given 
him  a  place  in  Paradise,  where  he  has  the  care  of  letters 
and  correspondence.  Al  Rakim  is  also  explained  as  the 
name  of  the  valley,  or  of  a  brass  plate  or  stone  table  in 
the  cave,  where  they  slept.     See  Seven  Sleepers. 

Al-sa'ti-a  (Sl-sa'shl-a).  A  popular  name  formerly 
given  to  Whitefriars,  a  precinct  in  London  which  was  for 
a  long  time  an  asylum  for  insolvent  debtors  and  persona 
who  had  offended  against  the  laws. 

Egp^It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Landgraviate  of  Alsace 
[G.  £lsass,Ij.  Atsalia]  — the  debatable  land  between  Ger- 
many and  France  —  suggested  the  application  of  the  name 
Alsatia  to  the  precinct  of  Whitefriars.  Citnningham. 

Al  Si-rat'  (Ss  se-riit').  [Ai.  al-sirat  the  road.]  A 
narrow  bridge  extending  from  this  world  to  the  next 
over  the  abyss  of  hell,  which  must  be  passed  by  every 
one  who  would  enter  the  Mohammedan  paradise.  Its 
breadth  is  less  than  the  thread  of  a  famished  spider. 

Al'te  Fritz,  Der  (dSr  iil'te  frets).  [G.,  literally,  the 
Old  Fritz,  or  Fred.]  An  affectionate  nickname  given  by 
the  Prussians  to  Frederick  the  Great. 

Al-thae'a  (51-tlie'a).      [Gr.  'AAflaio.]     See  Meleaqek. 

Am'a-diS  de  Gaul  (itm'a-dls  de  gal).  [Sp.  Anuuiis 
de  Gaida.']  The  liero  of  a  celebrated  romance  of  chiv- 
alry, the  work  of  a  Portuguese,  Vasco  Lobeira  (d.  1403). 
The  Portuguese  original  is  no  longer  extant. 

A-mal'mon,  or  A-may'mon  (a-niii'mtin).  An  imag- 
inary king  of  the  East,  one  of  the  principal  devils  who 
might  be  bound  or  restrained  from  doing  hurt  from  the 
third  hoiu'  till  ivoon,  and  from  the  ninth  hour  till  even- 
ing. He  is  alluded  to  in  Shakespeare's  "1  Kenry  IV." 
(act  ii.,  sc.  4,  1.  .370),  and  "  Merry  Wives  ol  Windsor" 
(.let  ii.,  sc.  2,  1.  311).     [Written  also  Amamon.'] 

A-meli-a  (A-me'lT-A  or  4-mel'ya).  The  title  of  one  of 
Fielding's  novels,  and  the  name  of  its  Iieroine,  who  is 
distinguished  for  her  conjugal  tenderness  and  affection. 

Am'let,  Richard  (Sm'lSt).  The  muno  of  a  gamester 
in  Vanbrugh's  "  Confederacy." 

Am'o-ret  (itm'S-rSt).    1.  The  name  of  a  lady  married 


Jile,   senate,    cftre,    am,    iirm,    ask,    flnnl,    all  ;    eve,    event,    6nd,    fern,    recf-nt  ;    ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    ftbey,    6rb,    JVdd  ; 
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to  Sir  Scudamore,  in  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene."     She 
expresses  the  devotedness  of  a  loving  and  tender  wife. 

2.  The  heroine  of  Fletcher's  pastoral  drama  "  The 
Faithful  Shepherdess." 

Am-phi'on  (5m-fi'un).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Aij.4>ioiv.']  A  mu- 
sician who  is  fabled  to  have  built  Thebes  by  the  sound 
of  his  lyre,  which  charmed  the  stones  into  their  places. 

Am'phi-tri'te  (am'fi-tri'te).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Afic^crpiTTj.] 
(Class.  Myth.)  The  wife  of  Poseidon  and  goddess  of  tlie 
Bea.  In  the  poets  Amphitrite  is  frequently  used  as  a 
name  for  the  sea. 

An'a-char'sis  CloOtZ  (an'a-kar'sls  klots).  A  name 
assumed  by  Baron  Jean  Baptiste  Clootz,  who  was  born  at 
Cleves  in  1755.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  reforming  the 
human  race,  and  traveled  througli  England,  Germany, 
Italy,  etc.,  denouncing  all  kings,  princes,  and  rulers, 
and  even  the  Deity.  He  called  himself  Anadtarsis,  in 
allusion  to  the  Scythian  philosopher  of  this  name. 

A-nac're-on  Moore  (a-u5k're-iin  mor).  A  name 
sometimes  given  to  Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  who  in 
1801  published  a  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Anacreon. 

A-nac're-on  ol  Painters.  A  name  given  to  Fran- 
cesco Albani  (1578-1660),  a  painter  of  Italy,  distinguished 
for  the  softness  of  his  style. 

A-nac're-on  of  Persia.  A  title  sometimes  given  to 
Hafiz  (d.  about  1389),  the  Persian  poet,  whose  odes  and 
lyric  compositions,  like  those  of  Anacreon,  celebrate 
the  pleasures  of  love  and  wine. 

A-nac're-on  of  the  Guillotine.  A  name  given  by 
the  French  toBertrand  Barrere  (or  Barere),  (1755-1841), 
president  of  the  Convention,  Nov.  29,  1792,  on  account 
of  the  flowery  and  poetical  language  in  which  he  spoke 
upon  all  the  measures  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  He  was 
also  called  the  Willing  of  Terror. 

An'as-ta'sl-US  (5n'as-ta'zhT-us).  The  hero  and  title 
of  a  novel  by  Thomas  Hope  (1770-1831),  a  work  purport- 
ing to  be  the  autobiography  of  a  Greek,  who,  to  escape 
the  consequences  of  his  crimes  and  villainies,  becomes 
a  renegade,  and  passes  through  a  series  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  romantic  vicissitudes. 

Anastasius  Griin.    See  Geitn,  Anastastos. 

An-chl'ses  (5n-ki'sez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Ayx'cnjs.]  The 
father  of  Jineas  by  Venus.     See  jEneas. 

Ancient  IVIarlner.  The  hero  of  Coleridge's  poem  of 
the  same  name,  who  for  the  crime  of  having  shot  an 
albatross,  a  bird  of  good  omen  to  voyagers,  suffers  dread- 
ful penalties,  together  with  his  companions  who  have 
made  themselves  accomplices  in  his  crime. 

An'drews,  Joseph  (Sn'driSz).  The  title  of  a  novel 
by  Fielding,  and  the  name  of  its  hero.  To  ridicule  Rich- 
ardson's "Pamela,"  Fielding  made  Joseph  Andrews  a 
brother  of  that  modest  and  prudent  young  lady,  and  rep- 
resented him  as  "  a  handsome  model  young  man." 

An-drom'a-ohe  (Sn-drQm'a-ke).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  "A>/Spo- 
(tdxi-]  The  wife  of  Hector  of  Troy  in  Homer's  "  Iliad," 
a  noble  and  lovely  woman.  Virgil  introduces  her  in  the 
"  iEneid  "  as  dwelling  in  Epirus  after  the  fall  of  Troy, 
and  married  to  the  Trojan  Helenus. 

An-drom'e-da  (5n-drom'e-da).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'AvSpo- 
fie'Si).]  Daughter  of  Cassiopeia,  queen  of  Ethiopia.  By 
command  of  the  oracle  of  Ammon  she  was  chained  to  a 
rock  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea  monster,  but  was  rescued 
by  Perseus,  who  slew  the  monster. 

An-gel'1-ca  (Sn-jSl'i-ka).  An  infidel  princess  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  and  consommate  coquetry,  in  Bojardo's 
"  Orlando  Innamorato,"  and  in  Ariosto's  "  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso."    See  Agkicane,  and  Albracca. 

Angelic  Doctor.  [L.  Doctor  angelicus.']  Thomas 
Aquinas  (d.  1274),  the  most  famous  of  the  mediaeval 
schoolmen  and  divines. 

An'g6'llque'  (as'zha'lek').  [F.]  1.  The  heroine  of 
Moliere's  comedy  "Le  Malade  Imaginaire." 

2.  The  wife  of  George  Dandin,  in  Moliere's  comedy  of 
this  name.     See  Dandin,  George. 

An'ge-lO  (an'je-lo).  The  deputy  of  Vincentio,  in 
Shakespeare's  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  a  hypocrite  who 
breaks  the  law  which  he  enforces  rigidly  against  others. 

Angel  of  the  Schools.  A  title  given  to  Thomas 
Aquinas.    See  Angelic  Doctor. 

An-tae'US  (5n-te'us).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 'Ai/Taios.]  A  giant 
whose  strength  was  renewed  every  time  that  he  touched 
the  earth,  his  mother.  Hercules  killed  Iiim  by  holding 
him  up  from  the  ground  and  throttling  him. 

An-tig'O-ne  (Sn-tTg'o-ne).  [li.,  fr.  Gr.  'Avnyoirq.'] 
The  heroine  of  Sophocles'  tragedy  of  the  same  name. 
Creon,  the  tyrant  of  Thebes,  had  forbidden  any  one,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  bury  tlie  body  of  her  brother  Polynices. 
Antigone  performed  the  fitting  rites  of  burial,  and  was 
immured  in  a  vault,  u  iiere  she  killed  herself. 

An-tiph'0-lUS  of    Bph'S-SU3  I  (an-tif  6-liSs).      Twin 

An-tlph'0-lu3  of  Syr'a-cuse  )  brothers,  sons  to 
Mgeon  and  .Emilia,  in  Shakespeare's  "Comedy  of  Er- 
rors," and  — 

"  the  one  so  like  the  other 
As  could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  names." 

An-tO'ni-0  (an-to'ni-o).  The  "Merchant  of  Venice" 
in  Shakespeare's  play  of  that  name.     See  Portia. 

Ap'e-man'tUS  (ap'e-man'ttis).  A  churlish  philoso- 
pher in  Shakespeare's  play  "  Timon  of  Athens." 

A'pls  (a'pis).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.'Airis.]  The  sacred  bull, 
worshiped  as  the  incarnation  of  Osiris,  the  tutelar  di- 
Tinity  of  Egypt. 

Apostate,  Julian  The.  The  Roman  Emperor  Ju- 
lian (331-363),  who  returned  to  paganism  after  Constan- 
tine  had  made  Christianity  the  official  religion  of  the 
empire. 

Apostle  of  Germany.  A  title  given  to  St.  Boniface 
(d.  755),  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life  la- 
bored in  the  work  of  converting  and  civilizing  the  rude 
heathen  nations  of  Germany. 

Apostle  of  Ireland.  St.  Patrick  (d.  469  ?).  He  was 
moved  ^y  visions,  as  he  relates  in  his  confessions,  to 
undertake  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  to  Christianity. 

Apostle  of  Temperance.     An  honorary  appellation 


given  to  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew  (1790-1856),  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest,  "  Father  Mathew,"  distinguished 
as  a  temperance  reformer  in  Ireland  and  England. 

Apostle  of  the  English.  St.  Augustine,  or  Austin, 
who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century.  He 
was  sent  with  forty  monks,  by  Pope  Gregory  I.,  to  carry 
Christianity  into  England. 

Apostle  of  the  French.  A  name  given  to  St.  Denis, 
the  first  bishop  of  Paris,  in  the  3d  century,  who  was 
sent  from  Rome,  about  A.  D.  250,  to  revive  the  drooping 
churches  in  Gaul.  He  became  the  patron  saint  of  the 
kingdom,  and  his  name  served  in  the  Jliddle  Ages,  as  a 
rallying  cry  in  battle,  "il/on/joye  St.  Denis  !  " 

Apostle  of  the  Frisians.  An  appellation  given  to  St. 
Wilbrord,  or  Willibrod  (d.  73S),  a  native  of  the  Saxon 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  who  spent  forty-eight  years 
of  his  life  in  Priesland  in  preaching  Cliristianity. 

Apostle  of  the  Gauls.  St.  Iren;eus,  presbyter,  and 
later  bishop,  of  Lyons,  near  tlie  close  of  the  2d  century. 

Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  A  title  assumed  by  St. 
Paul,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Barnabas,  was  divinely 
appointed  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  all 
mankind,  witliout  distinction  of  race  or  nation. 

Apostle  of  the  Goths.  A  title  given  to  Ulfilas,  a 
missionary  bishop  to  the  Goths,  who  translated  a  portion 
of  the  Bible  into  Mceso-Gothic  in  tlie  4th  century. 

Apostle  of  the  Indians.  An  appellation  given  to 
the  Rev.  John  Eliot  (1604-1690),  a  celebrated  missionary 
among  the  Indians  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Apostle  of  the  North.  1.  A  title  bestowed  tipon 
Anscharius,  or  Ansgar  (d.  864),  who  introduced  Chris- 
tianity into  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

2.  A.  title  conferred  upon  Bernard  Gilpin  (1517-1583), 
an  English  reformer,  and  the  first  who  undertook  to 
preach  the  Protestant  doctrines  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Scottish  border  land. 

Apostle  to  the  Indies.  A  title  often  given  to  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  a  distinguislied  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary of  the  16th  century,  who  spent  more  than  ten 
years  in  laborious  efforts  to  introduce  Christianity  into 
the  East. 

A-rach'ne  (a-rSk'ne).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'ApixvVi  fr.  o-paxvq 
a  spider.]  A  maiden  who  was  turned  into  a  spider  by 
Minerva  for  presuming  to  compete  with  her  in  the  arts 
of  weaving  and  embroidery.  The  story  is  delightfully 
told  in  Spenser's  "  Muiopotmos." 

Arch'er.    See  Aimwell  and  Archer. 

Ar'chi-ma'go  (ar'kl-ma'go).  [See  Archimage,  in 
Dictionary.]  A  character  in  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene. " 
He  is  a  type  of  Hypocrisy,  or  Fraud,  and,  as  opposed  to 
Christian  Holiness  embodied  in  the  Red-cross  knight, 
may  also  represent  Satan,  the  incarnate  principle  of  Evil. 
He  wins  the  confidence  of  the  knight  in  the  disguise  of  a 
reverend  hermit,  and  by  the  help  of  Duessa,  or  Deceit, 
separates  him  from  Una,  or  Truth. 

Ar-cite'  (ar-sif  or  ar'sit).     See  Palamon. 

Ar'den,  Enoch  (iir'den).  A  sailor  in  Tennyson's 
poem  of  the  same  name,  who,  having  been  wrecked  on  a 
desert  island,  after  many  years  returns  to  find  his  wife 
married  to  another.  Seeing  her  happy,  he  goes  away 
without  revealing  himself,  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

Ar-e-thU'sa  (Sr-e-thii'sa).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'ApeBovcra.'} 
(Class  3Iyth.)  A  wood  nymph  of  Elis,  in  Greece,  who, 
pursued  by  the  river  Alpheus,  was  changed  into  a  foun- 
tain and  ran  under  the  sea.  The  waters  of  the  fountain, 
mingled  with  the  river,  rose  again  in  the  fountain  of  Are- 
thusa  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syracuse. 

Ar-ga-U'a  (ar-ga-le'a).  [It.]  A  brother  to  Angel- 
ica, in  Bojardo's  "Orlando  Innamorato."  He  is  cele- 
brated as  the  possessor  of  an  enchanted  lance  which 
overthrew  whomsoever  it  touched. 

Ar'gan'  (iir'gaN').  [F.]  The  hero  of  Moliere's 
comedy  "  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,"  a  hypochondriacal 
patient,  whose  love  of  medicine  is  accompanied  by  a 
spirit  of  parsimony  which  leads  him  to  take  every  mode 
to  diminish  the  expense  of  his  supposed  indisposition. 

Ar-gan'tes  (ar-gan'tSs).  The  bravest  of  the  infidel 
heroes  in  Tasso's  epic  poem  *' Jerusalem  Delivered. " 

Ar'gen-tile  and  Cur'an  (ar'gen-til,  kfir'an).  The 
heroine  and  hero  respectively  of  a  tale  in  William  War- 
ner's long  poem  "  Albion's  England  "  (1586).  Argentile 
was  a  Northumbrian  princess,  and  Curan  a  Danish  prince 
who  disguised  himself  as  a  kitchen  scullion  in  order  to 
woo  her.  The  lovers  were  finally  united  and  raised  to 
the  throne  of  Northumbria. 

Ar-l-ad'ne  (ar-i-ad'ne).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 'ApiaSi/i;.]  Daugh- 
ter of  Minos,  King  of  Crete.  She  fell  in  love  with  The- 
seus, and  gave  him  a  clew  of  thread  to  guide  him  out  of 
the  labyrinth  when  he  should  have  slain  the  Minotaur. 
(See  MiNOTAUE,  in  the  Dictionary).  Afterward  she  fled 
with  Theseus,  who  abandoned  her  on  the  isle  of  Naxos. 
There  Bacchus  found  her  and  made  her  his  wife. 

A'ri-el  (a'rT-el).  In  the  demonology  of  the  Cabala,  a 
water  spirit ;  in  the  fables  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  spirit 
of  the  air,  the  guardian  angel  of  innocence ;  in  Shake- 
speare's "  Tempest,"  an  airy  and  tricksy  spirit,  the  mes- 
senger of  Prospero,  assuming  any  shape,  or  rendering 
himself  invisible,  in  order  to  execute  the  commands  of 
his  master. 

A-ri'on  (a-ri'iin).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Api'iof.]  A  Greek  mu- 
sician who,  when  robbed  by  seamen  and  thrown  into  the 
sea,  was  carried  to  shore  by  a  dolphin  wliich  had  followed 
the  ship  to  listen  to  the  music  of  his  lyre. 

A-ri-OS'tO  of  the  North  (a-re-os't6).  A  sobriquet 
given  by  Byron  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Armada,  The  Invincible.  A  famous  naval  arma^ 
ment,  or  expedition,  sent  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  against 
England,  in  the  year  1588.  It  was  beaten,  dispersed, 
and  in  great  part  destroyed,  by  the  English  fleet  and  by 
storms.     See  Dictionary. 

Ar-ma'do.    See  Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 

Ar-mi'da  (ar-me'da).  [It.]  A  beautiful  sorceress  in 
Tasso's  "Jerusalem  Delivered,"  employed  by  Satan  to 
seduce  Rinaldo  and  the  Crusaders.    She  takes  him  to  the 


Bower  of  Bliss,  in  an  enchanted  island,  where  he  forgets 
his  vows  in  the  pleasures  of  sense.  From  this  bondage 
he  is  finally  deUvered,  defeats  Armida  in  battle,  converts 
her  to  Christianity,  and  becomes  her  knight. 

Ar'nolph'  (ar'noU').  [F.]  A  selfish  and  morose 
cynic  in  Mohere's  "L'Ecole  des  Penimes,"  whose  pre- 
tended hatred  of  the  world  springs  from  an  absorbing 
regard  for  his  own  gratification. 

Ar'te-gal  (iir'te-gnl).  1.  A  mytliic  king  of  Britain 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
and  in  Milton's  History  of  Britain.     See  Eliduee. 

2.  A  character  in  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene,"  repre- 
sentative of  Justice.     He  married  Britomart. 

Artful  Dodger.  A  sobriquet  of  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  Dickens's  "  Oliver  Twist."  He  is  a  young  thief, 
and  an  adept  in  villainy. 

Arthur.     See  King  Arthur 

As'ca-part  (as'ka-part)..  The  name  of  a  giant  whom, 
accordmg  to  the  old  romance,  Bevis  of  Hampton  con- 
quered. Their  effigies  were  until  recently  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Bargate  of  Southampton. 

As'gard  (as'gard).  [Icel.  asgarSr  ;  ass  the  gods -|- 
garSr  yard,  stronghold.]  (Scand.  Myth.)  The  city  of 
the  gods,  situated  at  the  center  of  the  universe,  and  ac- 
cessible only  by  the  bridge  Bifrost,  i.  e.,  the  rainbow. 

Ash'tO-reth  (Ssh'to-rSth)  or  As-tar'te  (5s-tar'te). 
The  Syrian  or  Phoenician  moon  goddess,  the  Artemis  or 
Diana  of  classical  mythology.     See  Dictionary. 

As'mo-de'US  (Sz'mo-de'us).  [NL.,  fr.  Heb.  ashmedai 
the  destroyer.]  In  the  Jewish  demonology,  an  evil 
spirit,  the  demon  of  vanity,  or  dress.  In  modern  times 
he  has  been  jocularly  spoken  of  as  the  destroying  demon 
of  matrimonial  happiness. 

|I^°°  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  he  is  represented 
as  loving  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel,  and  causing  the 
death  of  seven  husbands,  who  married  her  in  succession, 
on  tlie  bridal  night.  Tobias,  instructed  by  Raphael,  burns 
on  "  the  ashes  of  perfume  "  the  heart  and  liver  of  the  fish 
which  he  caught  in  the  Tigris ;  "  the  which  smell  when 
the  evil  spirit  had  smelled,  he  fled  into  the  utmost  parts 
of  Egypt,  and  the  angel  bound  him."  Le  Sage  has  made 
him  tlie  companion  of  Don  Cleofas,  in  "  Le  Diable  Boi- 
teux,"  or  "  Tlie  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  in  which  occurs 
the  celebrated  adventure  known  as  Asmodeus'  flight. 

As-pa'tl-a  (5s-pa'shT-a).  [L.  Aspasia,  a  proper  name, 
fr.  Gr.'Ao-Tratrt'a,  fr.  ao-Trdo-tos  welcome.]  The  unfortu- 
nate heroine  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  "The 
Maid's  Tragedy." 

As-tol'fo  or  As-tol'pho  (as-tSl'fo).  A  celebrated 
character  in  the  romantic  tales  and  poems  founded  upon 
the  supposed  adventures  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Pala- 
dins. In  Ariosto's  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  he  is  made  to 
cure  Orlando's  madness  by  bringing  home  his  lost  wits 
in  a  phial  from  the  moon,  and  is  noted  for  his  magic 
horn  that  routed  armies  with  a  blast. 

As-trae'a  (5s-tre'a).  [L. ,  the  goddess,  f r.  Gr.  'Ao-rpaia,. 
fr.  acTTpaio!  starry.]  1.  Goddess  of  innocence,  and 
daughter  of  Themis  (Justice).  She  was  the  last  of  the 
divinities  to  leave  the  earth  at  the  end  of  the  Golden 
Age,  and  was  placed  in  heaven  as  the  constellation  Virgo, 

2.  A  name  assumed  by  Mrs.  Apliara,  or  Aphra,  Behn,. 
a  dramatist  and  miscellaneous  writer  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, notorious  for  the  license  of  her  life  and  writings. 

The  stage  how  loosely  does  Asirxa  tread  I  Fope. 

As'tr6e'  (as'trS').  [F.  See  AsTEiEA.]  The  heroine 
of  a  famous  French  pastoral  romance  of  the  same  name, 
written  by  Honors  d'Urf^  (1507-1625). 

As'tro-phel  (Ss'tr6-fel).  A  name  given  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  to  himself  in  "  Astrophel  and  Stella." 

At'a-la  (St'a-la).  The  heroine  of  a  novel  of  the  same 
name  by  Francois  Ren(5  Chateaubriand.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  a  beautiful  Indian  halfbreed  who  took  poison 
rather  than  break  her  vow  of  virginity. 

At-a-lan'ta  (St-a-lan'ta).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  "AToAai/Ti).] 
A  virgin  of  Arcadia  who  imposed  on  all  Iier  suitors  the 
follovi'ing  conditions  :  Whoever  could  conquer  her  in  a 
foot  race  should  have  her  hand  for  the  prize ;  whoever 
should  try  and  fail  should  suffer  death.  Hippomenes 
(or  according  to  one  legend  Melanion)  won  her  by  throw- 
ing three  golden  apples,  as  he  ran,  which  drew  her,  one 
after  the  other,  from  the  track,  and  enabled  him  to  reach 
the  goal  before  her.     See  BIeleaqee. 

Ath'a-lle  (at'a-le  or  a'ta'le').  [F.]  Daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  in  the  tragedy  of  "  Athalie,"  the  masterpiece 
of  Jean  Racine.     See  2  Kings  xi. 

A-the'ne  (a-the'ne).     See  Pallas,  in  Dictionary. 

Athenian  Bee.  A  title  bestowed  upon  Plato  in  allu- 
sion to  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  his  style. 

Athens  of  America.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
Boston,  Mass.     See  Modern  Athens,  2. 

Athens  of  the  North.     See  Modern  Athens,  1. 

At-lan'tis  (at-lan'tts).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'ATAai/T«.]  A 
mythical  island  in  the  west,  mentioned  bj'  Plato,  Pliny, 
and  other  ancient  writers,  and  said  to  have  sunk  beneath 
the  ocean.  Possibly  an  obscure  tradition  or  rumor  of 
the  existence  of  a  western  continent. 

At-lan'tis,  The  New.  The  title  of  an  allegorical 
fiction  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  the  name  of  an  island  de- 
scribed in  it  as  being  situated,  like  the  Atlantis  of  the 
ancients,  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Bacon 
represents  himself  as  having  been  wrecked  on  this  island, 
and  as  finding  there  an  association  for  the  cultivation  of 
natural  science,  and  improvements  in  the  arts. 

A-tOS'sa  (a-tos'sa).  [NL.  Atossa,  Gr.  'Aroo-cra,  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  Queen  of  Cambyses  and  afterward 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  by  whom  she  had  Xerxes.  Herod- 
otus speaks  of  her  as  a  follower  of  Sappho.]  A  poetical 
name  given  by  Pope  to  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
a  great  friend  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  whom 
Pope  calls  Sappho  in  his  "Moral  Essays,"  Ep.  n. 

A'treus  (a'troos).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Arpeu's,  literally,  fear- 
less.]   Father  of  the  Atridte.    See  AtridjE,  and  Thyestes. 

A-trl'dae  (a-tri'de).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ' ATps'iSai..']  A  pat- 
ronymic for  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  sons  of  Atreus. 
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Attic  Bee.  An  epithet  conferred  by  the  ancients 
upon  Sophocles  (495-406  B.  c),  the  tragic  poet  of  Athens, 
on  account  of  the  unrivaled  beauty  and  sweetness  of  his 
productions. 

Attic  Bird.  A  name  given  by  Milton  to  the  nightin- 
gale.    See  Philomela. 

Attic  muse.  A  title  bestowed  by  the  Greeks  upon 
Xenoplion,  the  celebrated  historian,  on  account  of  the 
merit  of  his  style,  which  was  regarded  as  a  model  of  sim- 
plicity and  elegance. 

At'tl-CUS   (at'ti-kus).     [See  Attic,  a.,  in  Dictionary.] 

1.  A  poetical  name  given  by  Pope  to  Addison,  in  the 
Epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  forms  the  "  Prologue 
to  the  Satires. "  AUicus  was  an  epithet  appUed  by  the 
Romans  to  one  distinguished  for  learning  or  eloquence. 

2.  A  name  given  to  George  Faulkner  (d.  1775),  to 
whom  Lord  Cliesterfleld  addressed,  under  this  title,  a 
series  of  ironical  letters  which  attained  great  celebrity. 

Au'cas'sln'  and  Ml'co'lette'  (o'kas'saN',  ne'ko'lSt'). 
[F.]  A  pair  of  lovers  in  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the 
old  French  romances,  written  in  prose  and  verse  in  the 
13th  century. 

Au'drey  (a'drjr).  A  country  wench  in  Shakespeare'o 
"  As  You  Like  It.*' 

Au-g[US'ta  (a-giis'ta).  [See  AnousT,  in  Dictionary.] 
An  ancient  Roman  name  for  the  city  of  London. 

Auld  ClOOt'ie  (aid  kloot'y).  A  Scottish  name  for  the 
Devil,  supposed  to  allude  to  his  cloven  foot. 

Auld  Horn'ie  (hSru'y).  A  Scottish  name  for  the 
devU,  who  is  often  represented  with  horns. 

Auld  Reek'le  (rek'y).  A  designation  given  to  Edin- 
burgh on  account  of  its  smoky  appearance  as  seen  from 
a  distance  ;  or,  according  to  others,  on  account  of  the 
uncleanliness  of  its  public  streets. 

Au-SO'ni-a  (a-so'nl-a).  [L.]  An  ancient  name  for 
Italy. 

Austrian  Hyena.  An  appellation  given  to  Baron 
Julius  Jakob  von  Haynau  (1786-1853),  an  Austrian  gen- 
eral distinguished  for  his  sinister  appearance,  and  noto- 
rious for  his  cruelty  to  prisoners. 

Authentic  Doctor.  [L.  Doctor  auihenticus.']  An 
honorary  appellation  conferred  upon  Gregory  of  Rimini, 
a  celebrated  scholar  of  the  Middle  Ages  (d.  1357). 

Autocrat,  The.  A  sobriquet  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  the  author  of  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table." 

Au-tol'y-cus  (a-t31'i-kQs).  A  rogue  in  Shakespeare's 
"Winter's  Tale."" 

Av'a-lon  (5v'a-lon).  In  Middle-Age  romance,  the  name 
of  an  ocean  island,  and  of  a  castle  of  loadstone  upon  it, 
"  not  far  on  this  side  of  the  terrestrial  paradise.  "  It  is 
represented  as  the  abode  of  Arthur  and  Oberou  and 
Morgan  le  Fay.  It  is  most  fuUy  described  in  the  old 
French  romance  of  "  Ogler  le  Danois." 

A-Za'zel  (a^za'zSl).  [Heb.,  'azazel  the  scapegoat.] 
Ewald  considers  Azazel  to  have  been  a  demon  belonging 
to  the  pre-Mosaic  religion.  Another  opinion  identifies 
him  with  Satan,  or  the  devil.  Milton  makes  him  Satan's 
standard  bearer. 

Az'ra-el  (Sz'ra-SI).  [Heb.,  *a«rJeZ  help  of  God.]  In 
the  Jewish  and  the  Mohammedan  mythology,  the  name 
of  an  angel  who  watches  over  the  dying,  and  separates 
tho  soul  from  the  body. 
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Balja,  All  (a'le  ba'ba).  [Ar.]  A  character  in  the 
"Arabian  Nights,"  which  relates  the  story  of  his  ad- 
ventures with  the  Forty  Thieves,  whose  cave  he  enters 
by  the  use  of  a  magic  password.  Sesame,  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  grain.     See  Foety  Thieves. 

Babes  in  the  Wood.    See  Childken  in  the  Wood. 

Baboon,  Lewis.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  ;  —  so  called 
In  Arbuthnot's  "  History  of  John  Bull." 

Baboon,  Philip.  A  nickname  given,  in  Arbuthnot's 
"History  of  John  Bull,"  to  Philip  Bourbon,  Duke  of 
Anjou. 

Bab'y-lon,  The  Modern  (bab'i-liin).  A  name  given 
to  London  on  account  of  its  wealth  and  wickedness. 

Backbite,  Sir  Benjamin.  A  censorious  character 
in  Sheridan's  "  School  for  Scandal." 

Bad'ebec'  (bad''bek').  The  wife  of  Gargantua,  and 
mother  of  Pantagruel. 

Badger  State.  A  nickname  given  to  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

Ba'din^guet'  (ba'dSN'gt').  [F.]  A  nickname  ap- 
plied to  Napoleon  III.  by  his  political  foes.  It  was  tlie 
name  of  a  mason  in  whose  clothes  he  disguised  himself 
when  he  escaped  from  the  fortress  of  Ham. 

Ba'don,  mount  (ba'dtln).  The  scene  of  a  battle  said 
to  have  been  fought  by  King  Arthur  against  the  Saxons 
who  invaded  his  kingdom,  in  which  the  latter  were  sig- 
nally defeated. 

Bag'stook,  Joe  (jo  bSg'stSk).  A  wooden-featured, 
blue-faced  major  in  Dickens's  "  Dombey  and  Son,"  self- 
absorbed,  and  forever  talking  of  "J.  B.,"  "old  J.  B.," 
"Joey  B.,"  etc. 

Bail'lie,  Harry  (bal'll).  The  jolly  host  of  the  Tab- 
ard lun,  at  Southwark,  where  tlie  pilgrims  in  Chaucer's 
"  Canterbury  Tales  "  assembled. 

Ba-]ar'd0  (ba-yar'do).  [It.]  The  name  of  Rinaldo's 
Bteed  in  Eojardo's  "Orlando  Innamorato."  See  Bayard. 
_  Bal'der  (bal'der).  In  Norse  mythology  the  god  of 
light  and  peace,  surnamed  "  the  good  "  and  "  the  beauti- 
ful ;  "  the  northern  Apollo.  He  was  slain  by  contrivance 
of  the  evil  Loki,  with  a  branch  of  mistletoe,  the  only 
thing  in  creation  which  had  not  taken  an  oath  to  do  him 
no  harm.     See  Balder,  in  tlie  Dictionary. 

Bal'der-Stone,  Caleb  (bal'der-ston).  In  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  the  faithful  old  butler 
of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood.  He  struggles  mo.^t  vir- 
tuously, without  food,  furniture,  or  comfort,  to  maintain 


an  appearance  of  affluence,  and  is  always  ready  with  some 
ludicrous  shift  to  uphold  the  fallen  dignity  of  his  patron. 
Bald'win  (bald'wTn).     1.  The  brother  of  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  in  Tasao's  "Jerusalem  Delivered." 

2.  The  name  of  the  ass  in  the  old  beast-epic  of  "  Rey- 
nard the  Fox." 

Bal'Ms  (bSl'kls).  [Ar.  Bilqis.']  The  name  given  in 
the  Koran  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba  who  visited  Solomon. 

Bal'ma-whap'ple  (bal'ma-whSp'p'l).  A  pig-headed 
personage  who  figures  in  Scott's  novel  of  "  Waverley." 

Bal'mung  (bal'moong).  [G.]  The  sword  of  Siegfried 
in  tlie  German  epos,  the  Nibelungenlied. 

Bal'ni-bar'bl  (bSl'ni-bar'bT).  A  land  occupied  by  pro- 
jectors, or  whimsical  pliilosophers,  visited  by  Gulliver  in 
his  famous  imaginary  "  Travels."     See  Gulliver. 

Bal'whid-der,  The  Rev.  Mi'cah  (bal'hwith-er).  A 
Scottish  Presbyterian  pastor  in  Gait's  "  Annals  of  the 
Parisli,"  imbued  with  all  old-fashioned  national  feelings 
and  prejudices,  but  sincere,  kind-hearted,  and  pious. 

Ban'quo  (bSn'kwo).  A  Scottish  thane  and  warrior 
of  the  11th  century,  and  progenitor  of  the  royal  house 
of  Stuart,  immortalized  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of 
"Macbeth." 

Bap'tlste',  Jean  (zhaN  ba/test').  [F.,  John  Baptist.] 
A  sobriquet  given  as  a  collective  or  typical  name  to  the 
French  Canadians. 

Ba-ra-ta'ri-a  (ba-ra-ta're-a).  [Sp.,fr.  barato  cheap.] 
Sancho  Panza's  island  city  in  Cervantes'  romance  of 
"Don  Quixote,"  "called  the  island  of  Barataria,  either 
because  Barataria  was  the  name  of  the  place,  or  because 
he  obtained  the  government  of  it  at  so  cheap  a  rate." 

Bar-dell',  Mrs.  (bar-del').  A  widow  landlady  in 
Dickens's  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  celebrated  for  the  suit 
which  she  brought  against  Mr.  Pickwick  for  an  alleged 
breach  of  promise  to  marry  her. 

Bard  Ol  A'von  (a'viSn).  An  epithet  title  often  given 
to  Shakespeare,  who  was  born  and  buried  in  Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 

Bard  Ol  Ayr'shlre  (Sr'sher).  A  name  often  given  to 
Robert  Burns,  the  great  peasant  poet  of  Scotland,  who 
was  a  native  and  resident  of  the  county  of  Ayr. 

Bar'dolph  (bar'dSlf).  A  bibulous  and  red-nosed  fol- 
lower of  FalstafE  in  Shakespeare's  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  and  in  "  King  Henry  IV." 

Bare'bone'S  Parliament-  A  nickname  conferred 
upon  the  Parliament  convened  by  Cromwell,  July  4, 
1653 ;  —  so  called  from  a  leather  seller  named  Praise-God 
Barebone,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  members. 

Bar'kls  (bar'kis).  A  carrier  in  Dickens's  novel  of 
"  David  Copperfield,"  in  love  with  a  servant  girl,  Clara 
Peggotty,  whom  he  solicits  in  marriage  by  a  proposal 
uniquely  worded,  "  Barkis  is  willin'."    See  Peggotty. 

Barn'well,  George  (bam'wSl).  The  hero  of  Lillo's 
tragedy  of  the  same  name.  Barnwell  is  a  London  ap- 
prentice hurried  on  to  ruin  and  murder  by  an  infamous 
woman,  who  at  last  delivers  him  up  to  justice  and  to  an 
ignominious  death. 

Bas'l-llS'CO  (bSs'i-lis'ko).  A  braggadocio  in  an  old 
play  called  "  Soliman  and  Perseda,"  so  popular  that  his 
name  became  proverbial. 

Bas-sa'ni-o  (bSs-sa'ni-6).  The  lover  of  Portia  in 
Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of  Venice."    See  Portia. 

Bath,  Major.  The  name  of  a  character  in  Fielding's 
novel  of  "  AmeUa,"  —  a  poor  and  pompous,  but  noble- 
minded  gentleman,  who  swears  "  by  the  honor  and  dig- 
nity of  man,"  and  is  caught  cooking  some  gruel  in  a 
saucepan  for  his  ailing  sister. 

Bat'tle,  Sarah  (bSt't'l).  A  gentlewoman  with  a  great 
fondness  for  whist,  mentioned  in  Charles  Lamb's  "  Es- 
says of  Elia."  "  A  clear  fire,  a  clean  hearth,  and  the 
rigor  of  the  game.  This  was  the  celebrated  wish  of  old 
Sarah  Battle." 

Battle  of  the  Books.  The  subject  of  a  satirical 
composition  by  Swift,  entitled  the  "  Battle  between  the 
Ancient  and  Modern  Books  in  St.  James's  Library," 
alluding  to  the  controversy  regard;.ng  the  respective 
merits  of  ancient  and  modern  learning. 

Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice.  See  Batrachomy- 
OMACHY,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Battle  of  ti»e  Kegs.  The  subject  and  title  of  a 
mock-heroic  poem  by  Francis  Hopkinson  (1737-1791). 
This  ballad,  very  famous  in  Revolutionary  times,  was 
occasioned  by  a  real  incident. 

m^^  "  Certain  machines  in  the  form  of  kegs,  charged 
with  gunpowder,  were  sent  down  the  river  to  annoy  the 
British  shipping  then  at  Philadelphia.  The  danger  of 
these  machines  Deing  discovered,  the  British  manned  the 
wharves  and  shipping,  and  discharged  their  small  arms 
and  cannons  at  everything  they  saw  floating  in  the  river 
during  the  ebb  tide." 

Brittle  o!  the  Nations.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  battle  of  Leipsic  (1813),  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  sanguinary  battles  of  modern  times,  on  account  of 
the  various  nationalities,  French,  Austrian,  Russian, 
Prussian,  etc.,  which  were  there  represented. 

Battle  of  the  Spurs.  1.  A  name  given  to  the  battle  of 
Courtrai  (1302),  the  first  great  engagement  between  the 
nobles  and  the  burghers.  In  this  encounter  the  knights 
and  gentlemen  of  France  were  entirely  overthrown  by 
the  citizens  of  a  Flemish  manufacturing  town.  There 
were  gathered  among  the  spoils  4000  golden  spurs. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  affair  at  Guiiiegate,  near  Ca- 
lais (1513),  in  which  the  English  troops  under  Henry 
VIII.  defeated  the  French  forces.  The  .illusion  is  said 
to  be  to  the  unusual  energy  of  the  beaten  party  in  riding 
off  the  field. 

Battle  of  the  Standard.  A  name  given  to  an  en- 
gagement between  the  English  and  Scotch  at  Northaller- 
ton, Yorkshire,  Aufe.  22,  1138,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of 
the  latter.  It  was  so  called  on  account  of  a  high  crucitix 
borne  by  the  English  upon  a  wagon  as  a  military  ensign. 

Battle  of  the  Thirty.  [Cf.  F.  Combat  des  Trente.'] 
A  name  given  to  a  celebrated  engagement  fought  out 
between  thirty  English  and  thirty  French  kniglits  at  a 


spot  known  as  Midway  Oak,  half  way  between  the  cas- 
tles of  Josselin  and  Ploermel,  in  France,  Marcli  27, 1351. 
Bau'cis  and  Phi-le'mon  (ba'sTs,  ft-le'mun).     [L., 

fr.  Gr.  BavKts,  *iA)j|iimi'.]  An  aged  Phrygian  and  her  hus- 
band, who  entertained  Jupiter  and  Mercury  in  disguise, 
and  were  rewarded  by  seeing  their  cottage  changed  into 
a  stately  temple.  At  death  they  were  converted  into  two 
trees  before  the  temple  door. 

Bay'ard  (ba'erd ;  F.  bt'ar').  The  name  given  in 
the  old  romances  to  Rinaldo's  famous  steed,  a  wonder- 
ful animal  of  a  bright  bay  color,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  Amadis  de  Gaul.     See  Bajaedo. 

Bayes  (baz).  The  name  of  the  principal  character  in 
the  "Rehearsal,"  a  farce,  by  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  intended  as  a  satire  upon  the  heroic  rhym- 
ing plays  of  his  time.  It  was  first  brought  out  in  1671. 
The  character  of  Bayes  was  meant  for  Dryden. 

Bay  State.  Apopularnameof  Massachusetts,  which, 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  was 
called  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Be'a-trice  (be'a-trls ;  It.  ba-a-tre'cha).  1.  The  Chris- 
tian name  of  a  young  Florentine  lady  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  Portinari,  for  whom  the  poet  Dante  conceived 
a  strong  but  purely  platonic  affection,  and  whom  he  rep- 
resents in  the  "Divina  Commedia  "  as  his  guide  through 
Paradise. 

2.  The  light-hearted  but  affectionate  heroine  of  Shake- 
speare's "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing."     See  Benedick. 

Beau  Brum'mel  (bo  brum'm'l).  George  Bryan 
Brummel  (1778-1840),  a  dandy  and  wit,  and  an  intimate 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  afterward  George  IV. ,  with  wlioia 
he  finally  quarreled.  He  died  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 
Beau'clerc  (bo'klerk).  [F.,  literally,  fine  scholar.] 
A  surname  of  Henry  I.  of  England. 

Beau  Field'lng  (feld'ing).  Hendrome  Fielding,  also 
called  "Handsome  Fielding,"  a  gallant  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II 

Beau  Nash(nSsh).  Richard  Nash  (1674-1761);— also 
called  "King  of  Bath."  He  managed  the  pump  room 
at  that  famous  spa,  and  conducted  the  public  balls,  with 
unexampled  splendor. 

Beau  Tibbs  (tibs).  A  prominent  character  in  Gold- 
smith's "  Citizen  of  the  World;"  —  said  by  Hazlitt  to 
be  "  the  best  comic  sketch  since  the  time  of  Addison ; 
unrivaled  in  his  finery,  his  vanity,  and  his  poverty." 
Beautiful  Ropemaker,  The.  See  Ropemaker. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast.  A  favorite  nursery  tale 
taken  from  Madame  Villeneuve's  Conies  Marines  (1740). 
Beauty  saved  her  father's  life  by  espousing  an  ugly  but 
benevolent  monster,  who,  after  the  wedding,  changed 
into  a  handsome  young  prince. 

Bade,  Adam  (bed).  The  hero  of  George  Eliot's  novel 
of  the  same  name. 

Bede,  Cuthbert.  A  literary  cognomen  adopted  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Bradley,  author  of  "Verdant  Green." 

Bede,  The  Venerable.  A  famous  English  monk  of 
the  8th  century,  whose  title  was  given  him  in  honor 
of  his  eminent  talents  and  virtues. 

Bed'i-vere,  Sir  (bSd'i-ver).  The  last  survivor  of 
King  Arthur's  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  He  was 
sent  by  the  dying  king  to  throw  his  sword  Excalibur  into 
the  lake.  He  witnessed  the  departure  of  Arthur  for  Ava- 
Ion  in  a  barge  freighted  with  weeping  queens. 

Beef'ing-ton,  Mi-lor'  (me-16r'  bef'Ing-tun).  A  char- 
acter in  the  "Rovers,  or  the  Double  Arrangement,"  in 
the  poetry  of  the  "Anti- Jacobin."  He  is  an  English 
nobleman  in  exile  by  the  tyranny  of  King  John  previous 
to  the  signing  of  Magna  Cliarta. 

Be-fa'na,  La  (la  ba-fa'na),  or  St.  Befana.     [it., 

corrupt,  fr.  Gr.  'Eirw^ai'ia  the  Epiphany.]  In  Italy,  a 
common  personification  of  the  Epiphany.  She  is  a  sort 
of  Italian  Santa  Claus,  believed  by  the  children  to  fill 
their  stockings  with  toys  on  Twelfth  Niglit. 

Beggar's  Daughter  of  Beth'nal  Green,  The.  The 
heroine  of  a  ballad  in  Percy's  "Reliques,"  a  beautiful 
girl  named  Bessie,  who  is  wooed  by  a  kniglit,  and  whose 
father  turns  out  to  be  a  son  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  living 
in  disguise  as  a  blind  beggar.  The  story  was  dramatized 
by  Sheridan  Knowles. 

Belch,  Sir  Toby  (bSlch).  Uncle  to  Olivia  in  Shake- 
speare's "  Twelfth  Night."  He  is  a  type  of  tlie  reckless, 
jolly  roisterer  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 

Bellanls.    See  Don  Belianis. 

Be-lin'da  (be-lTn'da).  1.  The  poetical  name  of  the 
heroine  of  Pope's  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  whose  real  name 
was  Arabella  Fernior.  A  frolic  of  gallantry,  in  which 
Lord  Petre  cut  off  a  lock  of  this  lady's  hair,  was  the 
occasion  of  th<^  poem. 

2.  The  licrome  ol  Miss  Edgeworth's  novel  "  Belinda." 

Bell,  Ac'ton  (ak'tun  bSl).  A  pseudonyn  of  Anne 
BrontiS  (sister  of  Chiirlotte  .and  Emily  Brontti),  an  Eng- 
lish novelist,  author  of  "Agnes  Grey." 

Bell,  Cur'rer  (kflr'rer).  A  pseudonjon  adopted  by 
Charlotte  Bront(5  (sister  of  Anne  and  Emily  BrontiS),  a 
distinguished  English  novelist,  author  of  "Jane  Eyre," 
"  Shirley,"  and  "  Villette." 

Bell,  Bl'lis  (el'lTs).  A  pseudonym  of  Emily  Bronte, 
(sister  of  Anne  and  Charlotte  Brontt5),  author  of  "  Wuth- 
ering  Heights." 

Bel-ler'o-phon  (bSl-lSr'o-fSn).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  (SeAAepo- 
<l>Mv.'\  A  Greek  hero  who  rode  the  winged  horse  Pega- 
sus, and  slew  the  monster  Chimera. 

Bel-le'rus  (bSl-le'rtis).  The  name  of  a  Cornish  gi.int, 
seemingly  invented  by  Rlilton  in  "  Lycidas  "  to  account 
for  tlie  Roman  name  Bellercmn,  of  Land's  End. 

Bell,  Peter.  The  subject  of  Wordsworth's  poem  en- 
titled "  Peter  Bell,  a  Tale  in  Verse."  He  was  a  wan- 
dering tinker,  wliose  hard  heart  was  softened  by  the 
touching  fidelity  of  .in  ass  to  its  de.ad  master. 

Bell'-the-Cat.  A  sobriquet  of  Archibald  Douglas, 
fifth  Earl  ot  Angus.  In  1482  the  Scottish  nobles  .«!Oiiglit 
to  got  rid  of  the  court  favorites  of  Jiunes  III.  Lord  G  rey 
asked,  ''Who  will  bell  the  cat  V  "  "I  will,"  answered 
Douglas.     The  allusion  was  to  the  old  fable  of  the  mice 
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mbo  resolved,  in  convention,  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  stealthy  approaches  of  the  cat  by  hanging  a  bell 
around  her  neck.  The  difficulty,  however,  was  to  find  a 
mouse  bold  enough  to  "  bell  the  cat." 

Be'lov'ed  Disciple.  An  appellation  often  given  to 
John  the  evangelist  and  apostle.  (See  John  xiii.  23 ;  xix. 
26,  27;  XX.  2;  xxi.  7,  20.) 

Be'lOV'fid  Physician.  An  appellation  sometimes  used 
to  designate  St.  Luke.  It  was  first  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  apostle  Paul  (Col.  iv.  14). 

Bel-phOS'be  (bgl-fe'be).     [F.  belle  beautiful  +  Phcebe 

Diaua.]     A  huntress  in  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene  ;  "  — 

intended  as  a  likeness  of  Queen  Elizabeth  the  woman, 

'  as  contradistinguished  from  the  queen,  who  is  imaged 

in  Gloriana. 

Belted  Will.  A  title  bestowed  upon  Lord  Wilham 
Howard  (15C3-1640'),  warden  of  the  Western  Marches. 

Bel'te-ne-bros'  (bSl'tS-na-bros').  [Sp.,  the  lovely  ob- 
scure ;  bello  beautiful  -(-  tenebroso  dark,  gloomy.]  A 
name  assumed  by  Amadis  de  Gaul  on  retiring  to  a  her- 
mitage, after  receiving  a  cruel  letter  from  his  mistress 
Oriana. 

Bel'vl-de'ra  (bSl'vT-de'ra,).  The  heroine  of  Otway'a 
tragedy  of  "Venice  Preserved." 

Ben'e-dlck  (bSn'e-dtk).  A  young  lord  of  Padua,  in 
Shakespeare's  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  who  marries 
Beatrice,  after  a  courtship  which  is  a  contest  of  wit  and 
raillery.  The  name  is  often  used  as  a  synonym  for  a 
newly  married  man,  and  is  sometimes  written  Benedict. 
See  Beatrice,  2. 

Be'nen-ge'U,  CId  Ham'et  (sld  hSm'St  ba'nSn-ha'le). 
An  imaginary  Moorish  chronicler  from  whom  Cervantes 
professes  to  have  derived  his  account  of  the  adventures 
of  Don  Quixote. 

Ben'son,  Carl  (karl  bSn'siin).  The  pen  name  of 
Charles  Astor  Bristed,  author  of  "  Five  Years  in  an  Eng- 
lish University." 

Ben-VO'11-0  (bSn-vo'lI-o).  A  friend  to  Romeo,  and 
nephew  to  Montague,  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet."    He  is  ill-natured  and  quarrelsome. 

Be'0-wull  (ba'o-wu'if  or  be'o-wulf).  The  hero  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  the  same  name.  He  was  a  Gothic 
Tvarrior  who  slew  the  monster  Grendel,  which  infested 
the  great  hall  of  Hrothgar,  king  of  the  West  Danes. 

Ber'e-ni'ce' S  Locks  (bSr'e-ni'sez  15ks).  [L.  Bere- 
nice, fr.  Gr.  Bepei/iKi;.]  Berenice,  queen  of  Ptolemy  III., 
"hung  up  her  hair  in  the  temple  of  the  war  god  in  obe- 
dience to  a  vow.  The  hair  disappeared,  and  was  fabled 
to  have  been  carried  to  heaven  and  changed  into  the 
constellation  since  known  as  Coma  Berenices. 

Ber-moo'thes  (ber-moo'thez).  An  old  form  of  Ber- 
mudas, more  closely  approximating  the  Spanish  pronun- 
ciation than  the  common  spelling.  Shak. 

Ber-mu'das  (ber-nm'daz).  A  cant  term  formerly 
applied  to  certain  obscure  and  intricate  alleys  in  London 
in  which  persons  lodged  who  had  occasion  to  live  cheaply 
-or  concealed.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  nar- 
row passages  north  of  the  Strand,  near  Covent  Garden. 

Ber'tha,  Frau  (frou  bSr'ta),  or  Frau  Precht  (prent). 
[G.]  In  Germany,  an  impersonation  of  the  Epiphany, 
corresponding  to  the  Italian  Befana,  represented  as  a 
-gentle  white  lady  who  steals  softly  to  neglected  cradles, 
and  rocks  them  in  the  absence  of  careless  nurses. 

Ber'tram  (ber'tram).  The  haughty  and  dissolute 
count  of  Rousillon,  husband  of  Helena,  in  Shakespeare's 
"All 's  Well  that  Ends  Well." 

Bess,  Good  Queen  (bes).  A  sobriquet  often  familiarly 
applied  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England. 

Bes'SUS  (bSs'sus).  A  cowardly,  bragging  captain  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  "A  King  and  No  King." 

Bet-ti'na  (bSt-te'na).  The  pet  name  of  Elisabeth 
-(Brentano)  Von  Arnim  in  her  "  Correspondence  of  Goethe 
with  a  Child.'J^ 

Beulah  (bu'la).     See  Land  or  Beulah. 

Be'vls  ol  Hamp'ton,  Sir  (be'vls).  A  famous  knight 
of  romance  whose  marvelous  exploits  are  related  in  the 
second  book  of  Drayton's  "Polyolbion."    See  Ascapart. 

Bi-an'ca  (be-Sn'ka)  1.  A  lovely  daughter  of  Bap- 
tista  in  Shakespeare's  "Taming  of  the  Slirew." 

2.  Mistress  to  Cassio  in  Shakespeare's  "  Othello." 

Bick'er-staff,  Isaac,  Esq.,  Astrologer  (btk'er-staf). 
The  assumed  name  under  which  the  "Tatler"was  ed- 
ited. It  had  previously  been  used  by  Swift  in  his  "  Pre- 
dictions "  in  ridicule  of  Partridge,  the  almanac  maker. 

Bi'corn  and  Chlche'vache'  (bi'kSrn,  shesh'vash'). 
[F.  Bicorne  et  Chiche  vache,  literally.  Double  horn  and 
Lean  cow.]  Two  monsters  in  old  French  satirical  po- 
etry, the  first  vei'y  fat  by  reason  of  feeding  exclusively 
on  patient  husbands,  the  second  very  lean  because  it  fed 
only  on  patient  wives. 

Bi'frost  (bi'frost).     See  Asgard. 

Big-end'i-ans,  The  (big-end'i-anz).  The  name  of  a 
religious  party  in  the  imaginary  empire  of  Lilliput  who 
made  it  a  matter  of  duty  and  conscience  to  break  their 
eggs  at  the  large  end.  They  were  regarded  as  heretics 
by  the  law,  which  required  all  persons  to  break  the 
smaller  end  of  their  eggs,  under  pain  of  heavy  penalties 
in  case  of  disobedience.    See  Lilliput. 

Blg'low,  Mr.  Hosea  (btg'lo).  The  imaginary  author 
of  a  series  of  humorous  satirical  poems  in  the  Yankee 
dialect,  written  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  directed 
mainly  against  slavery,  and  the  war  with  Mexico  in 
3846-1848. 

BiningS,  Josh  (josh  bil'lTngz).  The  pseudonjrai  of 
Henry  W.  Shaw,  an  American  humorist  (1818-1885). 

Bl'mi-ni  (be'me-ne).  A  fabulous  island  said  to  belong 
to  the  Bahama  group,  but  lying  far  out  in  the  ocean, 
where,  according  to  a  tradition  current  among  the  na- 
tives of  Porto  Rico,  was  a  marvelous  fountain  possessing 
the  power  of  restoring  youth.  This  was  an  object  of 
eager  and  long-continued  quest  to  the  celebrated  Span- 
ish navigator  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon. 

Birch,  Har'vey  (har'vy  berch).  The  spy  in  Cooper's 
iiovei  of  "  The  Spy." 


Bi-re'no  (be-ra'n6).  The  lover  and  husband  of  Olim- 
pia  in  Ariosto's  "  Orlando  Furioso." 

Bir'on  (bir'on).  A  lord  attending  on  the  king  of  Na- 
varre in  Shakespeare's  "Love's  Labor  's  Lost." 

Black'a'cre,  Widow  (blSk'a'ker).  A  perverse,  bus- 
tling, masculine,  pettifogging,  and  litigious  character  in 
Wycherley's  comedy  of  "  The  Plain  Dealer." 

Black  Doug'las  (diSg'las).  A  generic  name  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  noble  Scottish  family  of  Douglas. 
James  Douglas,  in  Scott's  "  Castle  Dangerous,"  was  the 
eighth  Lord  Douglas.  Wm.  Douglas  (killed  1452)  was 
the  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas. 

Black'-eyed  Susan.  The  heroine  of  a  popular  nauti- 
cal ballad  by  John  Gay,  and  of  one  of  Dibdin's  sea  songs. 

Black  Jack.  An  affectionate  nickname  bestowed  by 
his  men  upon  John  A.  Logan,  a  major  general  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  American  Civil  War,  on  account 
of  the  swarthiness  of  his  complexion. 

Black  Knight,   The.     See  Faineant,  Le  Noir. 

Black  Man,  The.  A  common  designation  for  the 
Devil,  in  the  time  of  the  New  England  witchcraft. 

Black  Prince,  The.  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
son  of  Edward  III.  of  England ;  —  so  called,  either  from 
the  color  of  his  armor,  or  more  probably  from  the  terror 
of  his  arms. 

Bla'dud  (bla'dud).  A  legendary  King  of  England, 
who  is  said  to  have  built  the  city  of  Bath,  and  dedicated 
its  medicinal  springs  to  Minerva. 

Blanche'flor'.    See  Flore  and  Blancheflor. 

Bias,   Gil.    See  Gil  Blas. 

Blatant  Beast,  The.  A  bellowing  monster  in  Spen- 
ser's "  Faerie  Queene,"  typical  of  slander  or  calumny  ;  or, 
an  impersonation  of  what  we  now  call  "  Vox  PopuU," 
or  the  Voice  of  the  People.     See  Pelleas,  Sir. 

Ble-fus'CU  (ble-ftis'ku).  The  name  of  an  island  men- 
tioned in  the  imaginary  "Travels"  of  Lemuel  Gulliver, 
written  by  Swift.     It  stands  for  Prance  in  tlie  satire. 

Bli'iil  (bll'fil).  A  hypocrite  and  a  sneak  in  Fielding's 
"  History  of  a  Foundling." 

Blind  Harry.  A  name  given  to  Henry  the  Minstrel, 
a  wandering  Scottish  poet  of  the  15th  century. 

Bloody  Assizes,  The.  A  common  designation  of  the 
liorrid  judicial  massacre  perpetrated  in  1685  by  George 
Jeffreys,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  while 
on  a  circuit  tluough  the  western  counties  of  England. 

Bloody  Mary.  A  name  often  given  by  Protestants  to 
Mary  I.,  Queen  of  England  (151G-1558),  on  account  of 
the  religious  persecutions  sanctioned  under  her  name. 

Blouz'a-lln'da  (blouz'a-itn'da),  or  Blouz'a-lind 
(-llnd).  A  country  girl  in  Gay's  pastoral  poem  "The 
Shepherd's  Week,"  which  depicts  rural  life  in  its  char- 
acter of  poverty  and  rudeness. 

Blue'heard  (blu'berd).  The  hero  of  a  story  of  the  same 
name,  originally  written  in  French  by  Cliarles  Perrault. 
He  is  represented  as  marrying  a  beautiful  young  woman, 
Fatima,  who  has  the  keys  of  the  castle  intrusted  to  her, 
with  injunctions  not  to  open  a  certain  apartment.  She 
gratifies  her  curiosity  during  the  absence  of  her  lord, 
and  is  horrified  to  find  the  remains  of  his  former  %vives. 
Her  disobedience  is  discovered  by  means  of  an  indelible 
stain  produced  on  the  key  which  opened  the  door  of  the 
room,  and  she  is  told  to  prepare  for  death.  She  obtains 
the  favor  of  a  little  delay,  and  is  rescued  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  friends,  who  dispatch  her  brutal  husband. 

(B^™  It  is  said  that  the  original  Bluebeard  was  Giles  de 
Laval,  Lord  of  Raiz,  who  was  made  Marshal  of  France  in 
1429,  and  rendered  himself  infamous  by  the  murder  of  his 
wives,  and  his  extraordinary  impiety  and  debaucheries. 

Bluecoat  Boys.  The  schoolboys  of  Christ's  Hospital 
in  London,  who  wear  a  long  blue  gown  and  leather  girdle. 

Blue  Hen,  The.  A  cant  or  popular  name  for  the 
State  of  Delaware.  This  sobriquet  is  said  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  a  certain  Captain  Caldwell's  fondness  for  the 
amusement  of  cockfighting.  Caldwell  was  for  a  time  an 
officer  of  the  First  Delaware  Regiment  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution.  When  officers  were  sent  on  recruiting  serv- 
ice it  was  a  saying  that  they  had  gone  home  for  more  of 
Caldwell's  gamecocks ;  but,  as  Caldwell  insisted  that  no 
cock  could  be  truly  game  unless  the  mother  was  a  blue 
hen,  the  expression  Blue  Ilen^s  chickens  was  substituted 
for  "  gamecocks."    Delaware  Stale  Journal  {July,  1860). 

Blue  Lights.  A  nickname  given  to  the  Federalists 
by  their  political  opponents  during  the  war  of  1812.  The 
Federalists  were  accused  of  being  secretly  in  sympathy 
with  England  and  of  making  signals  traitorously  with 
blue  liglits  to  the  British  vessels. 

Bluestring,  Robin.     See  Robin  Bluestrikg. 

Bluff  Hal,  or  Harry.  The  sobriquet  by  which  King 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  is  commonly  known.  He  was 
called  also  Burly  King  Harry. 

Blun'der-bore  (bliin'der-bor).  The  name  of  a  giant  in 
the  nursery  tale  of  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer." 

Boh'a-dU,  Captain  (bSb'a-dil).  A  beggarly  and  cow- 
ardly adventurer  in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  "  Every  Man 
in  his  Humor,"  who  passes  himself  off  with  young  and 
simple  people  for  a  Hector. 

Boeuf,  Front  de  (fr8N  de  bflf ).  A  gigantic  knight  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe." 

Bo'hort,  Sir  (bo'hSrt).  A  knight  of  the  Round  Table, 
uncle  of  Lancelot. 

Bois  Guil'bert',  Bri-an'  de  (bre-aN'  de  bwa  gel'bSr'). 
A  brave  but  cruel  and  voluptuous  commander  of  the 
Knights  Templars  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe." 

Eom'ba  (bom'ba).  A  sobriquet  given  to  Ferdinand 
II.  (1810-1859),  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  either  from 
the  Italian  6om6a,  "puff  cheek,"  "wind  bag,"  or  from 
his  brutality  at  the  bombardment  of  Messina  in  1848. 

Bom-bas'tes  Fn-rl-O'SO  (bom-bas'tez  fob-rT-o'so). 
The  hero  and  title  of  a  burlesque  tragic  opera  by  Thomas 
Barnes  Rhodes. 

Bon  Chevalier,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  Le 
(le  b6N  ohe-va'lya',  sSn  pflr  a  saN  re'prosh').  See  Good 
Knight,  etc. 

Bon  Gaul'tier  (bSn  gal'ter;   F.  bSsr  go'tya').     [F., 


Walter  the  Good.]  A  pseudonym  adopted  by  Profesaof 
W.  E.  Aytoun  and  Theodore  Martin,  under  which  they 
published  a  popular  book  of  ballads. 

Bon'homme',  Jacques  (zhak  bS/nom').  [F.,  liter. 
ally,  Jack,  or  James,  Goodman.]  A  derisive  name  given 
by  the  French  barons  of  the  14th  century  to  the  peas' 
ants  of  the  country.     See  Jacquerie,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Bon'nie  Dun-dee'  (bSn'ny  diin-de').  The  name  given 
in  the  popular  ballad  poetry  of  Scotland  to  John  Graham 
of  Claverhouse,  Viscouut  Dundee,  a  famous  royalist  and 
Jacobite  who  fell  at  tlie  battle  of  KiUiecrankie,  16S9. 

Bo'no,  Johnny  (bo'no).  The  sobriquet  by  which  th' 
English  are  commonly  designated  in  the  East. 

Bon'temps',  Ro'ger'  (ro'zha'  bSN'taN').  A  popular 
personification,  in  France,  of  a  state  of  leisure,  and  free- 
dom from  care.  The  equivalent  for  the  English  proverb, 
"  There 's  a  good  time  coming,"  among  the  French  peas- 
antry is  Roger  Bontemps.  This  cliaracter  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  B<5rauger's  most  celebrated  songs. 

Boo'by,  Lady  (bob'by).  A  woman  of  frail  morals  in 
Fielding's  novel  of  "  Joseph  Andrews,"  who  is  unable  to 
conquer  the  virtue  of  her  footman.  She  was  designed  as 
a  caricature  of  Richardson's  "Pamela,"  and  is  repre- 
sented as  a  vulgar  upstart,  whom  the  parson  is  compelled 
to  reprove  for  laughing  in  church. 

Booth  (booth).  The  husband  of  Amelia  in  Fielding's 
novel  of  that  name.  His  frailties  are  said  to  sliadow 
forth  some  of  the  author's  own  backslidings. 

Bos'ton  Massacre.  A  name  popularly  given  to  a 
disturbance  which  occurred  in  the  streets  of  Boston  on 
the  evening  of  Marcli  5,  1770,  when  a  sergeant's  guard 
belonging  to  the  British  garrison  fired  upon  a  crowd  of 
people  wiio  were  surrounding  them  and  pelting  tliem 
witli  snowballs,  and  killed  three  men  besides  wounding 
several  others. 

Bos'ton  Tea  Party.  A  name  popularly  given  to  the 
famous  assemblage  of  citizens  in  Boston,  Dec.  16,  1773, 
who  met  to  carry  out  the  nonimportation  resolves  of  the 
colony.  Disguised  as  Indians,  they  went  on  board  three 
ships  which  had  just  arrived  in  the  harbor,  and  threw 
several  hundred  chests  of  tea  overboard  into  the  sea. 

Bot'tom,  Nick  (uTk  bot'tum).  An  Atheni.an  weaver 
who  is  tlie  principal  actor  in  the  interlude  of  "  PyramuB 
and  Thisbe  "  in  Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream."  Oberon,  the  fair}'  king,  desiring  to  punish  Tita- 
nia,  his  queen,  commissioned  Puck  to  watch  lier  till  she 
fell  asleep,  and  then  to  anoint  her  eyelids  with  the  juice 
of  a  plant  called  "  love-in-idleness,"  the  effect  of  which, 
when  she  awoke,  was  to  make  Iier  dote  upon  Bottom, 
upon  whom  Puck  had  fixed  an  ass's  head. 

Bower  of  Bliss.    See  Acrasia,  and  Armida. 

Bow'ling,  Tom  (bo'lTng).  A  celebrated  naval  char- 
acter in  Smollett's  novel  of  "Roderick  Random." 

Boy-bishop,  The.  An  appellation  conferred  upon  St. 
Nicholas  (4th  century)  on  account  of  his  early  conform- 
ity to  the  observances  of  the  church,  of  which  the  old 
legends  relate  marvelous  instances. 

Boy'thorn,  Lawrence  (boi'th8rn).  A  character  in 
Dickens's  novel  "  Bleak  House."  He  hides  a  really  ten- 
der and  chivalrous  nature  under  a  stentorian  voice,  a 
violence  of  speech,  and  a  superficial  ferocity  of  manner. 
The  original  of  the  character  was  Dickens's  friend  Walter 
Savage  Landor. 

Boz  (boz  or  bSz).  A  pseudonym  under  which  Dick- 
ens contributed  a  series  of  "  Sketches  of  Life  and  Char- 
acter "  to  the  "London  Morning  Chronicle."  Of  this 
nom  de  plume  he  has  given  the  following  account :  — 

^ff^  '•  Boz,  my  signature  in  the  '  Morning  Chronicle,* 
was  the  nickname  of  a  pet  child,  younger  brother,  whom 
I  had  dubbed  Moses,  in  honor  of  the  '  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,' which,  being  facetiously  pronounced  through  the 
nose,  became  Bases,  and  being  shortened,  Boz." 

Boz'zy  (b5z'zy).  A  familiar  nickname  of  James  Boa- 
well,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Bra-da-man'te  (bra-da-man'ta).  A  Christian  Ama- 
zon, sister  to  Rinaldo,  in  Bojardo's  "Orlando  Innamora- 
to,"  and  Ariosto's  "  Orlando  Furioso."     See  Ruggiero. 

Brad'war-dine,  Baron  (brad'war-dln).  A  gallant,  but 
pedantic,  character  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Waverley." 

Brag,  Jack  (brSg).  The  hero  of  a  novel  of  the  same 
name  by  Theodore  Hook  (1788-1841),  a  spirited  embodi- 
ment of  the  arts  employed  by  a  vulgar  pretender  to 
creep  into  aristocratic  society,  and  of  his  ultimate  dis- 
comfiture. 

Brag,  Sir  Jack.  A  sobriquet  of  General  Burgoyne 
(d.  1792),  who  figures  in  the  old  ballad  "  Sir  Jack  Brag." 

Brag'mar'do',  Ja'no'tus'  de  (zha'no'tus'  de  brag'- 
mar'do').  The  name  of  a  sophister  in  Rabelais'  satirical 
romance  of  "Gargantua." 

Braln'worm'  (bran'wiirm').  A  curious,  tricky  charac- 
ter in  Ben  Jonson's  play  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor." 

Bram'ble,  Matthew  (brSm'b'l).  A  well-known  char- 
acter in  Smollett's  novel  "  The  Expedition  of  Humphry 
Clinker."  He  is  described  as  "an  odd  kind  of  humor- 
ist," afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  "always  on  the  fret," 
but  full  of  generosity  and  benevolence. 

Bram'ble,  Miss  Tabitha.  A  sister  of  Matthew  Bram 
ble  in  Smollett's  "  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker."' 
She  is  characterized  as  a  maiden  of  forty-five,  exceed- 
ingly homely,  and  soured  by  her  unsuccessful  endeavors 
to  get  married.  She  finally  succeeds  in  dippoting  of  her- 
self to  Captain  Lismahago,  who  is  content  to  take  hei' 
on  account  of  her  snug  little  fortune  of  £4,000. 

Brang'tons,  The  (brang'tunz).  Characters  in  thf 
novel  of  "  Evelina,"  by  Miss  Burney,  referred  to,  among 
others,  by  Johnson.  Their  name  became  a  synonym  for 
vulgarity,  malice,  and  jealousy. 

Brass,  Sally.  Sister  to  Sampson  Brass,  whom  she 
surpasses  in  villainy.     See  below. 

Brass,  Sampson.  A  knavish  attorney  in  Dickens's 
"Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  distinguished  for  his  servility, 
dishonesty,  and  affected  sentimentality. 

Breeches  Bibles.  A  name  given  to  editions  of  the 
so-called   Genevan   Bible   (first  printed  at  Geneva,  by 
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Bowland  Hall :  1560,  In  4to),  from  the  peculiar  rendering 
of  Gen.  iii.  7  :  "  They  sewed  fig  leaves  together  and  made 
themselves  irreeches." 

Breit'mann,  Hans  (haus  brlt'man).  [G.,  literally, 
John  Broadman.]  The  pseudonym  adopted  by  Charles 
Godfrey  Lelaud,  an  American  humorist,  wliose  ballads 
illustrate  German-American  dialect  and  character. 

Brent'forfi,  The  Two  Kings  of  (brent'fSrd).  Two 
characters  in  "The  Rehearsal,"  a  celebrated  farce  writ- 
ten by  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  (1627- 
1687),  in  order  to  correct  the  public  taste  by  holding  up 
the  heroic  or  rhyming  tragedies  to  ridicule. 

(5^°*  The  two  kings  are  represented  as  walking  hand 
in  hand,  as  dancing  together,  as  singing  in  concert^  and, 
generally,  as  living  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy 
and  affection.  Tliere  seems  to  have  been  no  particular 
reason  for  making  them  kings  of  Brentford  rather  than 
of  any  other  place. 

Brewer  oJ  Ghent-  A  descriptive  title  bestowed  upon 
Jacob  van  Artevelde,  a  great  popular  leader  in  the  early 
part  of  the  14tli  century,  who  drove  Louis  I.,  Count  of 
Flanders,  into  France,  ruled  Flanders,  and  supported 
Edward  III.  of  England. 

Brick,  Mr.  Jefferson  (brik).  A  fiery  American  poli- 
tician in  Dickens'o  novel  "Martin  Chuzzlewit." 

Bride  of  the  Sea.  A  poetical  name  of  Venice,  iiav- 
ing  its  origin  in  the  ancient  ceremony  of  the  espousal  of 
the  Adriatic,  during  which  the  doge  threw  a  ring  into 
the  sea,  uttering  the  words,  "  Desponsamus  te,  mare,  in 
Bignum  veri  perpetuique  dominii  "  (We  wed  thee,  0 
sea,  in  sign  of  a  true  and  perpetual  dominion). 

Bridge  of  Sighs.  [It.  Ponte  dei  Sospiri.^  The  name 
popularly  given  to  the  covered  passageway  which  con- 
nects the  doge's  palace  in  Venice  with  the  state  prisons, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  condemned  prisoners 
were  transported  over  this  bridge  from  the  hall  of  judg- 
ment to  the  place  of  execution.  Hood  has  used  the  name 
as  the  title  of  one  of  his  poems. 

Brldg'et,  Mrs.  (brij'St).  The  name  of  a  character  in 
Sterne's  celebrated  novel  "The  Life  and  Opinions  of 
Tristram  Shandy,  Gent." 

Brl'dle-goose',  Judge  (bri'd'l-goos').  [F.  Juge  Bri- 
.  doye-l  A  judge  in  Rabelais'  satirical  romance  of  "  Pan- 
tagruel,"  who  decided  causes  by  the  chance  of  dice. 

Brl-ghel'Ia  (bre-ggl'la).  [It.,  fr.  briga  trouble,  rest- 
lessness.] A  masked  character  in  the  Italian  popular 
comedy,  representing  a  proud,  bold,  and  crafty  plebeian 
of  Brescia. 

Brlt'O-mar'tls  (brlt'S-mar'tTs),  or  Brlt'0-mart  (brlf- 
6-mart).  "  A  lady  knight,"  representing  Chastity, 
wl)ose  adventures  are  related  in  Spenser's  "Faerie 
Queene."     She  marries  Artegal,  or  "  Justice." 

Broh'dlng-nag  (brSb'ding-nSg).  An  imaginary  coun- 
try described  in  Swift's  celebrated  romance  entitled 
"Gulliver's  Travels."  The  inhabitants  are  represented 
as  giants,  about  "  as  tall  as  an  ordinary  spire  steeple." 
Everything  else  is  on  the  same  enormous  scale. 

Bron'ZO-mar'te  (brSn'zo-mar'te).  The  name  of  Sir 
Launcelot  Greaves's  steed.    See  Greaves. 

Brother  Jonathan.    See  in  the  Dictionary. 

Brown  the  Younger,  Thomas.  A  pseudonym  un- 
der which  Thomas  Moore,  in  1813,  published  the  "Two- 
penny Postbag,"  a  series  of  satires  directed  against  the 
British  Prince  Regent  and  his  ministers. 

Brown,  Tom.  The  hero  of  Thomas  Hughes's  "  School 
Days  at  Rugby,"  and  its  sequel  "  Tom  Brown  at  Ox- 
ford." He  is  represented  as  a  hearty  young  fellow,  the 
typical  British  schoolboy  and  undergraduate. 

Bru'ne-hlld/  (bru'ne-hiif),  or  Bru'ne-hll'de  (broo'- 

ne-hil'de).  [G.  Brunhilde,  MHG.  Priinhilt,  OHG.  Bru- 
nihilt,  the  name  of  a  Valkyria;  brunia,  trunna,  coat  of 
mail  -|-  hilti,  hiltia,  battle.]  A  warrior  virgin  in  the 
German  epic  the  "  Nibelungenlied,"  who  promised  to 
be  the  bride  of  the  man  who  could  conquer  her  in  three 
trials,  —  in  hurling  the  lance,  in  throwing  the  stone,  and 
in  leaping  after  the  stone  when  thrown. 

Brut  (brut),  or  Bru'tUS  (bru'tiis).  In  British  legend, 
a  great-grandson  of  .ffineas,  who  led  a  Trojan  colony  to 
Britain  and  founded  Troynovant  (New  Troy),  or  London. 
The  story  first  appeared  in  Geofirey  of  Monmouth's 
**  Historia  Britonum"  (1147). 

Srute,  Sir  John  (brut).  A  character  in  Vanbrugh's 
jilay  "  The  Provoked  Wife,"  distinguished  for  his  ab- 
surdities and  coarse  pothouse  valor. 

Buffalo  Bill.  The  sobriquet  of  WiUiam  P.  Cody, 
formerly  a  well-known  scout  and  hunter  on  the  plains 
of  the  Western  United  States. 

Bull,  John  (bul).  A  well-known  collective  name  of 
the  English  nation,  first  used  in  Arbuthnot's  satire 
"  The  History  of  John  Bull." 

Bum'ble,  Mr.  (biim'b'l).  A  pompous  parish  beadle 
In  Dickens's  novel  "  Oliver  Twist." 

Bun'Cle,  John  (bun'k'l).  The  hero  of  Thomas  Am- 
ory's  once  famous  book  "The  Lite  and  Opinions  of 
John  Buncle,  Esq. ;  "  an  inconsolable  widower  who 
wedded  seven  wives  in  succession. 

Buns'by,  Jack  (biinz'by).  A  sea  captain  in  Dick- 
ens's "  Donibey  and  Son,"  looked  up  to  as  an  oracle  and 
philosopher  by  his  friend  Captain  Cuttle. 

Bun'thorne  (biin'thorn).  A  gloomy  poet  in  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  comic  opera  of  "Patience,"  designed  to 
ridicule  the  "  weird-intense  "  imitators  of  Rossetti  and 
to  satirize  the  sesthetic  craze.     Cf.  Postlethwaite. 

Bunt'Une,  Ned  (bunt'lin,  or  -liu).  The  pen  name  of 
Edward  Z.  C.  Judson,  an  American  novelist. 

Burd  Helen  (bQrd).  A  heroine  of  Scottish  ballad 
and  tradition,  renowned  for  her  resolute  constancy.  She 
is  borne  away  to  Elfland  by  the  fairies,  and  imprisoned 
in  a  castle,  from  which  she  is  rescued  by  her  brother  the 
Childe  Rowland. 

Bur'ley,  John  (bflr'iy).  The  sobriquet  of  John  Bal- 
four of  Kinlock,  a  leader  of  the  Scotch  Covenanters. 
In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Old  Mortality,"  he  is  represented 
as  a  cunning  and  ferocious  fanatic. 


Burllng-ton  Hawk'eye'  Man  (bflrling-tiin  hak^' 
man).  The  sobriquet  of  Robert  Jones  Burdette  (b.  1844), 
an  American  humorist,  for  some  time  editor  of  the  "  Bur- 
lington (Iowa)  Hawkeye." 

Burly  King  Harry.    See  Bluff  Hal. 

Buz'fuz,  Serjeant  (biiz'fuz).  A  pompous,  hectoring 
lawyer  in  Dickens's  "Pickwick  Papers,"  who  bullies 
Mr.  Pickwick's  witnesses  in  the  great  case  of  Bardell  vs. 
Pickivick. 

By'ron,  Miss  Harriet  (bi'riin).  A  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished woman  of  high  rank,  devotedly  attached,  and 
finally  married,  to  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  in  Richard- 
son's novel  of  this  name. 

Byron,  the  Russian.  Alexander  Sergeivitch  Pusch- 
kin,  Pushkin,  or  Poushkin  (1799-1837),  the  popular  poet 
of  Russia. 


c. 


Cabal,  The.  A  name  given  in  English  history  to  a 
famous  cabinet  council,  composed  of  five  unpopular  min- 
isters of  Charles  II.  See  the  Citation  under  Cabal,  n., 
3,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Ca-de'nus  (kS-de'nus).  A  name  under  which  Swift 
describes  liimself  in  his  poem  of  "Cadenus  and  Van- 
essa." Cadenus  is  from  Latm  decanus,  dean,  by  trans- 
position of  letters.     See  Vanessa. 

Ca-glio'Stro,  Count  de  (ka-l'yo'stro).  The  assumed 
name  of  Joseph  Balsamo  of  Palermo  (1743-1795),  one  of 
the  most  impudent  and  successful  impostors  of  modem 
times. 

Ca'lUS,  Dr.  (ka'yQs).  A  French  physician  in  Shake- 
speare's "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

Cal'i-ban  (kal'I-ban).  A  savage  and  deformed  slave 
of  Prospero  in  Shakespeare's  "Tempest."  He  is  rep- 
resented as  being  the  "freckled  whelp"  of  Sycorax,  a 
foul  hag,  who  was  banished  from  Argier  (or  Algiers)  to 
the  desert  island  afterward  inhabited  by  Prospero. 

Cal'1-burn  (kal'i-bflrn).     See  Excalieue. 

Cal'1-dore  (kal'T-dor).  The  hero  of  the  sixth  book  of 
Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene."  He  represents  Courtesy  in 
the  allegory. 

Ca-lip'O-Us  (ka-lip'o-lTs).  A  character  in  "The  Bat- 
tle of  Alcazar  "  (1594),  an  inflated  drama  attributed  by 
Dyce  to  Peale ;  referred  to  by  Pistol  in  Shakespeare's 
"2  Henry  IV.,"  a.  ii.,  sc.4, 1.  193. 

Ca-lis'ta  (ka-lls'ta).  The  name  of  a  celebrated  char- 
acter in  Rowe's  "  Fair  Penitent." 

Ca-lyp'SO  (ka-lip'so).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KoAui/im.]  In 
Homer's  "  Odyssey,"  a  sea  nymph  who  detained  Ulysses 
seven  years  on  her  island,  Ogygia. 

Cam'a-ral'za-man.  _See  Peince  Camakalzaman. 

Cam'ba-lu  (kam'ba-lu).  In  the  "  Voyages  "  of  Marco 
Polo,  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Cathay.  It  is 
now  identified  with  Pekin. 

Cam'bUS-can'  (kam'bCs-kSn'  or  k^m'bus-kan').  A 
Tartar  king  in  Chaucer's  "  Squire's  Tale,"  identical  with 
Genghis  {or  Ghazan)  Khan. 

dJ^P"  Milton,  in  quoting  Chaucer,  writes  and  accents 
this  Cam-bus'can,  but  in  Chaucer  MSS.  it  is  uniformly 
Cam'byns-kan'. 

Cam-by'ses,  King.    See  King  Cambvses. 

Cam'e-lot  (kam'e-13t).  A  parish  in  Somersetshire, 
England  (now  called  Queen's  Camel),  where  King  Arthur 
held  his  court. 

Ca-mil'la  (ka-mil'la).  [L.]  In  Virgil's  "  ^neid,"  a 
virgin  warrior  who  fought  for  Turnus  against  the  Trojans 
and  was  slain  in  battle. 

Ca'mille'  (ka'mel').  [F.]  A  member  of  the  Parisian 
demimonde  and  the  heroine  of  a  play  dramatized  from 
the  novel  of  "La  Dame  aux  Camillas"  by  Alexandre 
Dumas,  the  younger. 

Gam-pas'pe  (kam-pas'pe).  The  heroine  of  a  play  of 
the  same  name  written  by  John  Lyly,  the  Euphuist,  and 
printed  in  1584. 

Can'a-ce  (kan'a-se).  A  Tartar  princess  in  Chaucer's 
"  Squire's  Tale  "  who  has  a  magic  ring  which  enables 
her  to  understand  the  language  of  birds. 

Can'dide'  (kiiN'ded').  The  cynical  hero  of  Voltaire's 
celebrated  novel  of  the  same  name. 

Can'dor,  Mrs.  (kSn'der).  A  noted  slanderer  in  Sheri- 
dan's comedy  of  "  The  School  for  Scandal." 

Ca-no'pus  (ka-no'pus).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kai/ioTros.]  The 
Egyptian  god  of  water. 

Capability  Brown.  Launcelot  Brown,  a  famous 
English  gardener  of  the  last  century  ;  —  so  called  from 
his  constant  use  of  the  word  "capability,"  as  well  as 
on  account  of  his  genius  for  making  sterile  or  naked 
grounds  fruitful  and  beautiful. 

Caps  and  Hats.    See  Hats  and  Caps. 

Cap'U-let  (kap'u-let).  The  head  of  a  noble  Veronese 
house  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
—  hostile  to  the  house  of  Montague.  He  is  a  jovial,  testy 
old  man,  self-willed,  violent,  and  tyrannical. 

Cap'U-let,  Lady.  Tlie  proud  and  stately  wife  of  Cap- 
ulet,  and  mother  of  Juliet.     See  above. 

Car'a-bas,  Marquis  of  (kJtr'a-bns).  [F.,  3farqins  de 
Carabas,  mar'ke'  de  ka'ra'ba'.]  A  pompous  and  wealthy 
nobleman  in  Perniult's  tale  of  "Puss  in  Boots."  B(5- 
ranger  adopted  the  name  in  one  of  his  songs  as  represen- 
tative of  the  feudal  lords  of  the  nvcien  regime. 

Car-du'el  (kiir-dii'Sl).  A  name  given,  in  the  old  Ar- 
thurian romances,  to  the  city  of  Carlisle. 

Car'ker,  Mr.  (kar'ker).  A  plausible  villain  in  Dick- 
ens's "  Doinbey  and  Son." 

Gar'men  Syl'va  (klir'mgn  sTl'vii).  Tlie  pen  name  of 
Elizabetli,  Queen  of  Roumania,  a  roy.al  poetess. 

Car-ras'co,  San-son'  (san-son'  kiir-riis'ko).  [Sp.]  A 
waggish  bachelor  of  Salamanca  who  figures  in  Cervantes' 
romance  of  "  Don  Quixote." 

Car-taph'l-lus  (kiir-tSfl-lus).  See  Jew,  The  Wan- 
dering. 


Ca-sel1a  (ka-sellS.).  The  name  of  a  musician  and  old 
friend  of  Dante,  immortalized  by  him  in  his  poem  "  La 
Divina  Commedia." 

Cas'i-mere'  (kSs'I-mer').  A  Polish  emigrant  in  "  The 
Rovers."    See  Beefington,  Milor. 

Cas-San'dra  (kSs-san'dra).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kacr<rai/5pa.] 
(Class.  Myth.)  A  daughter  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy. 
Apollo,  who  loved  her,  gave  her  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
but  aftenvards  becoming  angry  with  her  decreed  that  no 
one  should  believe  her  prophecies. 

Oas'si-0  (kash'i-o).  Lieutenant  of  Othello,  and  a  tool 
of  lago,  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "  Othello." 

Cas-ta'ra  (kas-ta'ra).  A  poetical  name  under  which 
WUliam  Habington  (1605-1654)  celebrated  the  praises  of 
Lucia,  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Powis,  the  lady  whom 
he  married. 

Castle  Dangerous.  A  keep  belonging  to  the  Doug- 
las family,  which  gives  its  name  to  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "Tales  of  my  Landlord."  It  was  so  called  by 
the  English  because  it  was  always  retaken  from  them 
by  the  Douglas. 

Castle,  Doubting.     See  Doceting  Castle. 

Cau'dle,  Mrs.  Margaret  (ka'd'l).  The  feigned  au- 
thor of  a  series  of  "Curtain  Lectures  "  delivered  in  the 
course  of  thirty  years,  between  eleven  at  night  and 
seven  in  the  morning,  to  her  husband,  Mr.  Job  Caudle. 
The  real  author  of  these  humorous  lectures  was  Douglas 
Jerrold. 

Cau'line,  Sir  (ka'lin).  The  hero  of  an  ancient  Eng- 
lish ballad  preserved  in  Percy's  "  Reliques." 

Cave  of  Mammon.  The  abode  of  the  god  of  riches, 
described  in  the  seventh  canto  of  the  second  book  of 
Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene." 

Cave  of  Montesinos.    See  Montesinos. 

Cax'tOn,  Pi-Sls'tra-tUS  (pt-sis'tra-tus  kSks'tfin).  The 
hero  of  Bulwer  Lytton's  novel  "Tlie  Caxtons,"  and  the 
narrator  of  its  sequel  "  My  Novel." 

Ced'ric  (kSd'rlk  or  sgd'rlk).  A  Saxon  thane  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel  of  "  Ivanhoe." 

Celestial  City.  In  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
the  city  toward  which  Christian  makes  his  pilgrimage  ; 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  whose  splendors  are  portrayed 
in  the  Apocalypse. 

Ce'li-a  (se'li-a  or  sel'ya).  1.  Daughter  of  Frederick, 
the  usurping  duke,  in  Shakespeare's  "  As  You  Like  It." 

2.  The  name  given  by  Thomas  Carew,  an  English  poet 
of  the  17th  century,  to  the  lady  of  his  love,  whose  real 
name  is  unknown. 

C6'li'mfene'  (sa'lt'man').  [F.]  A  coquette  in  Mo- 
liere's  comedy  "Le  Misanthrope." 

Ce'yx  (se'iks).     See  Halcyone. 

Chad'band,  The  Rev.  Mr.  (chSd'band).  A  clerical 
character  in  Dickens's  "  Bleak  House,"  a  type  of  hypo- 
critical piety. 

Charicleia.    See  Theagenes  and  Chariclela. 

Char'mi-an  (char'mi-an).  A  kind-hearted  but  simple- 
minded  female  attendant  on  Cleopatra  in  Shakespeare's 
play  of  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra." 

Chau'vin'  (sho'vaN').  The  principal  character  in 
Scribe's  "  Soldat  Laboureur";  —  represented  as  a  vet- 
eran soldier  of  tlie  time  of  the  First  Empire,  who  has  an 
unbounded  admiration  of  Napoleon,  and  a  blind  idolatry 
for  all  that  pertained  to  him. 

Cheer'y-ble  Brothers,  The  (cher'T-b'l).  A  firm  of 
benevolent  London  merchants  in  Dickens's  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby." 

Chichevache-    See  Bicorn  and  Chichevache. 

Childe  Harold-    See  Hakold,  Childe. 

Childe  Rowland.     See  Rowland,  Childe. 

Children  in  the  Wood,  The.  Cliaractere  of  an  an- 
cient and  well-known  ballad  entitled  "  The  Children  in 
the  Wood,  or  the  Norfolk  Gent.'s  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment," which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  disguised  re- 
cital of  the  alleged  murder  of  his  nephews  by  King 
Richard  III.  of  England. 

Chll'lon,  The  Prisoner  of  (she'ySN'  or  shTl'lSn).  In 
Byron's  poem  of  the  same  name,  Frangois  de  Bonnivard, 
a  Swiss  patriot,  who  was  confined  for  six  years  in  the 
dungeon  of  the  castle  of  Chillon,  near  Geneva. 

Chi'na-man,  John  (chi'na-man).  A  cant  or  popular 
name  for  the  Chinese  collectively,  or  for  a  Chinaman. 

Chinese  Gor'don  (gor'dun).  The  sobriquet  of  Major 
General  Charles  George  Gordon,  a  distinguished  British 
traveler  and  soldier,  killed  at  Khartoum,  Jan.  27,  18S5. 
He  was  so  called  from  his  suppression  of  the  Tai-ping 
rebellion  in  China  in  1863-G5. 

Chin-gach'gOOk  (chTn-gak'g58k).  A  sagamore  of  the 
Mohicans,  and  father  of  Uncas,  in  Cooper's  "  Leather- 
Stocking  Tales."  Called  also  the  Great  Serpent,  from 
his  valor  .and  cuiming. 

Chlo'e  (klo'e).     See  Daphnis  and  Chloe. 

Chriem'hild  (krem'hTlt).  [MHG.  ChriemMlt,  Kriem- 
hilt.~\  The  heroine  of  the  German  epic  poem  the  "Ni- 
belungenlied," repi'esented  as  a  woman  of  the  rarest 
grace  .and  beauty. 

Chrls'ta-bel  (krTs'tA-bSl).  1.  A  lady  in  the  ancient 
ballad  of  "  Sir  Cauline,"  the  daughter  of  a  "  bonuye 
kinge  "  in  Ireland. 

2.  A  lady  in  Coleridge's  poem  of  "Christabel." 

Chrls'tlan  (krTs'clKm).  The  hero  of  Bunyan's  spirit- 
ual romance  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  designed  to  rep- 
resent the  various  experiences,  internal  and  external,  in 
the  life  of  a  real  Christian- 

Chris-tian'a  (krTs-chiSn'4.  or  krYs'cliT-itn'A)-  The  wife 
of  Christian  in  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  who 
sets  out  with  her  children  to  rejoin  her  husband  in  the 
Celestial  City,  and  is  guided  by  Mr.  Great-heart- 

Chrlstian  Sen'o-ca  (sSn'p-ka)-  A  title  sometimes 
given  to  Joseph  Hall  (1574-1656),  Bishop  of  Norwich,  an 
eminent  divine,  formerly  highly  esteemed  as  a  moralist. 

Christian  Vir'gil  (ver'jtl).  A  title  given  to  Marco 
Girolaiuo  Vida  (d.  1566),  one  of  the  most  learned  schol- 
ars and  most  elegant  Latin  writers  of  his  time. 

Christopher,  St.    See  St.  CHRisTornER. 


Ose,    unite,   r\ide,   fyill,   i&p,    Orn ;    pity ;    food)    fo'bt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sing,   iQk  ;    tben,    Uiin ;    boN  ;    xb  -=  z  in  azure. 
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Cbro'nda-ho'toa-tliol'o-gos  (kro'non  -  ho'tBn  -thSl'S- 
g58).  Tho  hero  ot  a  burlesque  tragedy  of  the  same 
name  produced  by  Henry  Carey  in  1734. 

Chry-se'ls  (kri-se'Is).  [L.,  from  Gr.  Xpucnjis.]  In 
Homer's  "Iliad,"  a  beautiful  Trojan  captive.  Agamem- 
non's refusal  of  a  ransom  from  her  father,  priest  of 
Apollo,  brings  a  pestilence  upon  the  Greeks. 

Cin'der-ei'Ia  (slu'der-Sl'la).  [Dim.  from  cinder,  in 
imitation  of  F.  Cendrillijn,  cendres  ashes;  cf.  G.  Aschen- 
,  br'ddel.']  The  heroine  of  a  well-known  fairy  tale,  con- 
demned by  a  cruel  stepmother  to  the  position  of  a  house- 
hold drudge,  sitting  in  the  ashes  while  her  more  favored 
sisters  are  dressed  in  tinery  and  live  in  splendor.  The 
story  recounts  how,  by  a  fairy's  help,  Cinderella  pre- 
sents herself  before  a  young  prince,  and  gains  his  love, 
to  the  chagrin  of  her  sisters,  who  had  sought  to  win  )iis 
favor,  and  how,  when  he  would  pursue  her,  he  loses  sight 
of  her.  At  last,  by  means  of  a  glass  slipper  (the  gift  of 
the  fairy)  which  she  had  dropped  in  her  flight,  and  which 
would  fit  no  foot  but  hers,  he  discovers  her,  and  then 
marries  her. 

Cl-pan'gO  (sl-pSn'go).  A  marvelous  island  described 
in  the  "  Voyages  "  of  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveler, 
an  object  of  diligent  search  with  Columbus  and  the  early 
navigators  to  America.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  S3,me  as  Japan.     [Written  also  Zipangi.'] 

Cll'ce  (ser'se).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Kipxi).]  A  sorceress  who 
detained  Ulysses  a  year  on  her  island  .^aea.  See  Cm- 
OEAN,  and  MoLY,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Circumlocution  Office.  A  designation  used  by  Dick- 
ens in  "Little  Dorrit,"  in  ridicule  of  official  delays  and 
indirectness.  The  name  has  come  into  popular  use  as  a 
synonym  for  governmental  routine,  or  "  red  tape." 

Cities  of  the  Plain.  The  name  often  given  to  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  the  chief  of  the  five  cities  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven  (Gen.  xix.),  their 
Bites  being  covered  by  the  Dead  Sea. 

Citizen  King.  A  surname  popularly  given  to  Louis 
Philippe,  who,  in  1830,  was  placed  on  the  throne  of 
France  as  the  elective  king  of  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

City  of  Brotherly  Love.  Philadelphia,  sometimes 
BO  called,  from  the  literal  signification  of  the  name. 

City  of  Churches.  A  name  popularly  given  to  the 
city  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  from  the  unusually  large 
number  of  churches  which  it  contains. 

City  of  Destruction.  In  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," the  imaginary  city,  typifying  the  world,  whence 
Christian  started  on  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Celestial  City. 

City  of  Elms.  A  familiar  denomination  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  many  of  the  streets  of  which  are 
thickly  shaded  with  lofty  elms. 

City  of  Enchantments.  A  magical  city  described  in 
the  story  of  Beder,  Prince  of  Persia,  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights." 

City  of  Lanterns.  An  imaginary  cloud  city  in  the 
"  Verae  Historiae  "  of  Lucian,  a  satirical  romance. 

City  of  magnificent  Distances.  A  popular  designa- 
tion given  to  the  city  of  Washington,  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  laid  out  on  a  very  large  scale. 

City  of  Masts.  A  name  often  bestowed  upon  Lon- 
don, in  allusion  to  the  magnitude  of  its  commerce. 

City  of  Palm  Trees.     Jericho.     See  Deut.  xxxiv.  3. 

City  of  Spindles.  A  name  popularly  given  to  the 
city  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  a  large  cotton-manufac- 
turing town  in  the  United  States. 

City  of  the  Great  Eiing.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  Jerusalem,  which  is  so  called  in  Psalm  xlviii.  2,  and 
in  Matthew  v.  35. 

City  of  the  Straits.  A  name  popularly  given  to  De- 
troit, which  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  or 
strait  connecting  Lake  St.  Clair  with  Lake  Erie.  Detroit 
is  a  French  word,  meaning  "strait." 

City  of  the  Sun.  1.  Baalbec,  or  Balbec,  a  ruined 
town  of  Syria,  once  of  great  size  and  magnificence.  Its 
Greek  name  was  Heliopolis  (Gr.  'HAiottoAis),  i.  e..  City 
of  the  Sun. 

2.  [F.  Cite  du  Soleil.']  A  city  placed  by  Tommaso 
Campanella  (1568-1G39)  in  the  ideal  republic  which  he 
constructed  after  the  manner  of  Plato,  and  in  which  he 
depicts  a  perfect  society  organized  somewhat  Uke  a  con- 
vent, and  established  upon  the  principles  of  a  theocratic 
communism. 

City  of  the  Violet  Crown.  An  epithet  of  Athens, 
probably  in  reference  to  its  situation  in  the  central  plain 
of  Attica,  surrounded  by  hills  which  are  bathed  in  purple 
tints  by  the  rising  and  setting  sun. 

Clar'chen  (kler'kyen).  A  character  in  Goethe's  "  Eg- 
\nont,"  noted  for  her  constancy  and  devotion. 

Clau'dl-O  (kla'di-o).  1.  A  young  gentleman  in  love 
with  Juliet  in  Shakespeare's  "  Measure  for  Measure." 

2.  A  young  lord  of  Florence  in  Shakespeare's  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing. " 

Clau'di-US  (kla'dl-iis).  A  usurping  King  of  Denmark 
in  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet." 

Claus,  Peter  (kiaz).    See  Klads,  Peteb. 

Claus,  Santa.    See  St.  Nicholas. 

Cla-Vi-le'no  A-li-ge'ro  (kla-ve-la'nyS  a-le-ha'r6). 
[Sp.,  wooden-pin  wing-bearer.]  A  celebrated  wooden 
horse  which  enabled  Don  Quixote  and  his  faithful  squire 
Sancho  Panza  to  achieve  the  deliverance  of  the  Dolorida 
Duena  (i.  e.,  the  afflicted  lady)  and  her  companions  in 
misfortune  from  enchantment. 
'■  Cle'ante'  (kla'iiNt'J-  [F.]  1.  A  noble,  devout  man 
in  Moli&re's  celebrated  comedy  "  Le  Tartuffe,"  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  hypocritical  Tartuffe.    See  Tartupfe. 

2.  A  shrewd  and  successful  lover  of  Ang61ique  in  Mo- 
liere's  "  Le  Malade  Imaginaire." 

CleishlJOth-am,  Jeoiediah  (klesh'b5th-am).  An  im- 
aginary editor  of  the  "  Tales  of  My  Landlord,"  written 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

CWlle'  (kla'le').  [F.]  A  principal  character  in  a  ro- 
mance, "  Clt51ie,  Histoire  Romaine,"  written  by  Mile. 
Scud^ry.  The  action  of  the  story  is  placed  in  the  early 
ages  of  Roman  history,  and  the  heroine  is  that  Clelia 


who  escaped  from  the  power  of  Porsena  by  swimming 
across  the  Tiber. 

Clem'en-ti'na,  The  Lady  (kl6m'en-te'na).  An  ami- 
able, beautiful,  and  accompUshed  woman  who  goes  mad 
from  her  hopeless  passion  for  Sir  Charles  Grandison  in 
Richardson's  novel  of  this  name. 

Cle'0-fas  (kle'o-fas).     See  Don  Cleopas. 

Clifford,  Paul  (kllffdrd).  The  title  of  a  novel  by 
Bulwer  Lytton,  and  the  name  of  its  hero,  a  romantic 
highwayman. 

CUn'ker,  Humphry  (klTn'kgr).  The  hero  of  Smol- 
lett's novel  entitled  "  The  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clin- 
ker." He  is  introduced  as  a  destitute  and  shabby  fel- 
low, who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  workhouse,  put 
out  by  the  parish  as  apprentice  to  a  blacksmith,  and 
afterward  employed  as  an  hostler's  assistant  and  extra 
postilion.  Having  been  dismissed  from  the  stable,  and 
reduced  to  great  want,  he  attracts  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Bramble,  who  takes  him  into  his  family  as  a  servant. 
He  becomes  the  accepted  lover  of  Winifred  Jenkins,  and 
turns  out  to  be  a  natural  son  of  Mr.  Bramble. 

5!^°"  The  name  is  often  spelled  Humphrey,  but  it  is 
Humphry  in  the  first  edition  (1771). 

Cll'O  (kli'o).  A  name  formed  from  the  four  letters 
used  by  Addison  as  his  signature  iu  the  "Spectator." 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  he  meant  to  adopt  the  name 
of  one  of  the  Muses.  With  greater  likelihood,  the  let- 
ters refer  to  the  places  where  the  essays  were  composed, 
viz.,  Chelsea,  London,  Islington,  and  the  Office. 

Clootie,  or  ClOOtS.     See  Atjld  Clootib. 

ClO-rln'da  (kl6-ren'da).  The  heroine  of  the  infidel 
army  in  Tasso's  epic  poem  "Jerusalem  Delivered." 

Clo'ten  (klo'ten).  A  rejected  lover  of  Imogen  in 
Shakespeare's  play  of  "  Cymbeline."  He  is  a  compound 
of  the  booby  and  the  villain. 

Clout,  Col'in  (kol'in  kloutj.  The  subject  of  a  scur- 
rilous satire  by  John  Skelton  (d.  1529),  but  better  known 
as  a  name  applied  by  Spenser  to  himself  in  the  "  Faerie 
Queene"  and  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar."  Colin  Clout 
also  figures  in  Gay's  "  Pastorals." 

Clum'sy,  Sir  Tun'bel-ly  (tfin'bel-ly  klum'zy).  A 
mean,  boorish  toady  in  Vanbrugh's  "  Relapse." 

Clu'rl-caune  (klii'rT-kan).  A  famous  Irish  fairy  or 
elf,  corresponding  to  the  Puck,  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  of 
England. 

Cly-tem-nes'tra  (kll-tSm-nes'tra).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  KAv- 
Taiiivqarpa.']  Wife  of  Agamemnon,  King  of  Argos.  On 
his  return  from  Troy,  with  the  aid  of  her  paramour, 
.^gisthus,  she  murdered  him,  for  which  crime  she  was 
put  to  death  by  her  son  Orestes.  The  story  of  the  mur- 
der is  told  in  .SIschylus'  tragedy  of  "  Agamemnon." 

Cly'tl-e  (kU'ti-e).  [L.,  from  Gr.  KAvtii;.]  (Class. 
Myth.)  A  sea  nymph  who  pined  away  for  love  of  Apollo 
and  was  changed  into  the  keliotropium ,  or  sunflower, 
which  is  popularly  supposed  to  turn  toward  the  sun  in 
its  daily  course. 

Uock-agne'  (kok-an').  An  imaginary  country  of  idle- 
ness and  luxury ;  hence,  in  burlesque,  London  and  its 
suburbs.  It  is  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  satirical  poem 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  probably  not  older  than  the 
year  1300.  Boileau  applies  the  name  to  the  French  capi- 
tal. In  Germany,  Hans  Sachs  has  made  the  "  Land  of 
Cockagne  "  the  subject  of  a  humorous  poem  under  the 
name  of  Schlauraffenland.  See  Lubbeeland,  and  also 
CoCAONE,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Cock-lane  Ghost.  The  name  given  to  the  imagined 
cause  of  certain  strange  phenomena  which  took  place  in 
the  year  1762  about  the  bed  of  a  young  girl  at  house  No. 
33  Cock-lane,  Clerkenwell,  London.  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
a  statement  of  the  affair,  which  was  pubUshed  in  the 
"Gentleman's  Magazine."     See  vol.  xxxii.,  pp.  43,  81. 

Cockney  School,  or  Cockney  Poets.  A  name  for- 
merly given  in  contempt  by  some  of  the  English  critics 
to  a  literary  coterie,  including  Leigh  Hunt,  Shelley, 
Keats,  and  others. 

CcB'lebS  (selSbs).  [L.  cxlebs,  ccelebs,  unmarried,  sin- 
gle.] The  hero  of  Hannah  More's  novel  "Coelebs  in 
Search  of  a  Wife  "  (1809),  a  satire  on  impossible  ideals 
of  womanhood. 

COBUr  de  Ll'on  (kQr  de  li'tin  ;  F.  kflr  de  le'SN')-  [F., 
literally,  heart  of  lion.]  A  surname  given  to  Richard  I. 
of  England,  on  account  of  his  dauntless  courage. 

Coffin,  Tom.    See  Long  Tom  Coffin. 

Co'i-la  (ko'i-la).  A  Latin  or  Latinized  name  of  Kyle, 
a  district  of  Scotland,  County  of  Ayr,  celebrated  in  the 
lyric  poetry  of  Burns. 

Col'brand  (kol'brSnd).  A  Danish  giant  slain  by  Guy 
of  Warwick. 

Co'lin'  Tam'pon'  (ko'laN'  taN'pSN').  [F.]  A  con- 
temptuous epithet  said  to  have  been  anciently  given  to 
the  Swiss,  and  to  represent  the  sound  of  their  drums. 

Col-lean',  May  (k51-len').  The  heroine  of  a  Scottish 
ballad  which  relates  how  a  "fause  Sir  John"  carried 
her  to  a  rock  by  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  drowning 
her,  and  how  she  outwitted  him,  and  drowned  him. 

Co-logne',  The  Three  Kings  of  (ko-lon').  A  name 
given  to  the  three  magi  whose  bodies  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  the  Empress  Helena  from  the  Bast  to 
Constantinople,  whence  they  were  transferred  to  Milan, 
and  afterwards  to  Cologne  in  1164. 

Col'um-bine  (kSl'um-bln).  [It.  Columbina.']  The 
name  of  a  female  masker  in  the  popular  comedy  of  Italy, 
with  whom  Harlequin  is  represented  as  in  love. 

Commander  of  the  Faithful.  A  translation  of  the 
title  assumed  by  the  successors  of  Mahomet  in  the  Cali- 
phate, as  being  the  spiritual  head  of  Islam. 

Company,  John.  A  popular  nickname  for  the  Eng- 
lish East  India  Company. 

Co'mus  (ko'mus).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  kw/u.o;  a  revel.  See 
Comedy,  in  the  Dictionary.]  In  the  later  age  of  Rome, 
a  god  of  festive  joy  and  mirth.  In  Milton's  poem  enti- 
tled "  Comus :  a  Masque,"  he  is  represented  as  a  base 
enchanter,  who  endeavors,  but  in  vain,  to  beguile  and 
entrap  the  innocent  by  his  "  brewed  enchantments." 


Confessor,  The.  A  title  of  Edward  III.,  King  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons ;  —  first  bestowed  upon  him  in  a  bull  issued 
by  Pope  Alexander  ILL,  who  canonized  him  about  a  cen- 
tury after  his  death. 

Conqueror,  The.  A  title  given  to  WiUiam,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  who  by  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  1066,  be- 
came the  sovereign  of  England. 

Con'Stans  (kou'stanz).  [L.  constans,  p.  pr.,  constant.] 
A  legendary  king  of  Britain  iu  the  time  of  Merlin,  cele- 
brated in  the  old  romances  of  chivalry. 

Con'SU'e'lC  (kSN'su'a'lo').  [F.]  The  heroine  of 
George  Sand's  (Mme.  Dudevant's)  novel  of  the  same 
name,  an  impersonation  of  noble  purity  sustained  amidst 
great  temptations. 

Consul  Bib'u-lus  (bTb'fi-liis).  A  colleague  of  Julius 
Csesar  in  the  consulship  iu  the  year  59  b.  c.  He  was  a 
man  of  small  ability  and  little  influence.  The  name  of 
Bibulus  is  used  proverbially  to  designate  any  person  who 
fills  a  high  office,  and  yet  is  a  mere  cipher  iu  the  conduct 
of  affairs. 

Conversation  Sharp  (sharp).  A  sobriquet  bestowed 
upon  Richard  Sharp,  Esq.  (1759-1835),  well  known  by 
this  name  in  London  society. 

Cool'ldge,  Susan  (kool'Ij).  The  pen  name  of  a  pop- 
ular American  writer,  Miss  Sarah  Chauncey  Woolsey. 

Co-phet'U-a  (ko-fSt'fi-a).  An  imaginary  African  king, 
of  whom  the  legendary  ballads  told  that  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  a  beggar,  and  married  her.  The 
song  is  extant  in  Percy's  "Reliques."  A  modernized 
version  of  the  story  is  given  by  Tennyson  in  his  poem 
entitled  "  The  Beggar  Maid." 

Copper  Captain,  The.  Michael  Perez,  a  fortune, 
seeking  intriguer  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  comedy 
"  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife." 

Cop'per-field,  David  (kSp'per-feld).  The  hero  of 
Dickens's  novel  of  the  same  name.  His  history  is,  in  a 
large  degree,  the  author's  own,  especially  in  the  part  of 
it  relating  to  his  boyhood  and  youth. 

Cor-de'li-a  (k8r-de'li-a  or  k6r-del'ya).  The  youngest 
and  favorite  daughter  of  King  Lear.     See  Lear. 

Cor'dl'fere',  La  Belle  (la  bSl  kSr'de'Sr').  [F.]  See 
Ropemaker,  The  Beautiful. 

Co'rinne'  (ko'ren').  [F.]  The  heroine  of  Mme.  db 
Stael's  novel  of  "  Corinne,  ou  L'ltalie." 

Corinthian  Tom.    See  Tom  and  Jekbt. 

Corn'-crack'er,  The  (k8rn'krak'er).  A  popular  nick- 
name or  designation  for  the  State  of  Kentucky.  The 
inhabitants  are  often  called  Corn-crackers. 

Corn-law  Rhymer,  The.  Ebenezer  Elliott,  an 
English  writer  (1781-1849),  who,  in  a  volume  of  poems 
entitled  "  Corn-law  Rhymes,"  set  forth  the  mischiefs 
and  dangers  of  the  corn  laws. 

Corn'wall,  Bar'ry  (bSr'rJi'  k5m'wal).  An  imper. 
fectly  anagrammatic  nom  de  plume  adopted  by  Bryan 
WaUer  Proctor,  an  English  poet  of  the  present  century. 

Corporal,  The  Little.    See  Little  Corporal. 

Corporal  Trim.    See  Trim,  Corporal. 

Corrector,  Alexander  the.    A  name  assumed  by 

Alexander  Cruden  (1701-1770),  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  "Concordance  to  the  Bible,"  and  for  some  years 
a  corrector  of  the  press  in  London. 

Cor'si-ca  Pa'O-11  (kSr'si-ka  pa'o-le).  A  name  popu- 
larly given  to  Pascal  Paoli  (1726-1807),  a  leader  in  the 
war  for  Corsican  independence.  After  the  conquest  of 
the  island  by  the  French,  he  took  refuge  in  England, 
and  passed  many  years  in  friendship  with  Burke,  John- 
son, and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  time. 

Cor'y-don  (k5r'i-don).  [L.,  from  Gr.  KopuSmi'.]  4 
shepherd  in  one  of  Theocritus'  Idyls,  and  in  one  of  Vir. 
gil's  Eclogues  ;  —  hence  used  to  designate  any  rustic. 

Cor'y-phaB'us  of  Grammarians  (kSr'T-fe'tis).    [Gr. 

6  Kopu(^atos  Toiv  ypa^fi.aTiK(ov  the  chief  of  grammarians. 
See  Corypheus,  in  the  Dictionary.]  An  appellation  given 
to  Aristarchus,  a  native  of  Samothrace,  the  most  cele< 
brated  grammarian  and  critic  in  all  antiquity. 

Cos'tard  (kos'terd).  A  clown  in  Shakespeare's  "  Love's 
Labor  's  Lost,"  who  apes  the  display  of  wit  affected  by 
the  courtiers  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time. 

Country  Parson,  The.  The  pseudonym  of  A.  K.  H. 
Boyd,  a  Scotch  clergyman,  author  of  "Recreations  of  a 
Country  Parson  "  and  other  popular  essays. 

Cousin  Michael.  [G.  Vetter  Michel.']  A  sportirt 
designation  of  the  German  people,  representing  a  slug' 
gish,  simple,  credulous  person. 

Cov'er-ley,  Sir  Roger  de  (kiiv'er-li^).  The  name  ol 
one  of  the  members  of  the  imaginary  club  under  whose 
direction  the  "  Spectator  "  was  professedly  edited.  He 
was  a  kind-hearted,  simple-minded,  and  somewhat  ec- 
centric old  English  country  gentleman. 

Crab'shaw,  Timothy  (krab'sha).  The  name  of  Sii 
Launcelot  Greaves's  squire  in  Smollett's  "Adventures  " 
of  that  redoubted  and  quixotic  knight. 

Crad'dock,  Charles  Egbert  (krad'dok).    The  pen 

name  of  Miss  Mary  N.  Murfree,  a  popular  American 
novelist,  author  of  "In  the  Tennessee  Mountains,"  etc. 

Cradle  of  Liberty.  A  popular  name  given  to  Faneuil 
Hall,  a  large  pubUc  edifice  in  Boston,  Mass.,  celebrated 
as  being  the  place  where  the  orators  of  the  Revolution 
roused  the  people  to  resistance  to  British  oppression. 

Crane,  IchabOd.  The  name  of  a  credulous  Yankee 
schoolmaster  whose  adventures  are  related  in  the ' '  Legend 
of  Sleepy  Hollow,"  in  Irving's  "Sketchbook." 

Cra'paud',  Johnny  (kra/po').  [F.  crapaud  a,  toni.l 
A  sportive  designation  of  a  Frenchman,  or  of  the  French 
nation  collectively  considered. 

Cray'on,  Geoffrey,  Esq.  (jeffr^  kra'iin).  A  pseu- 
donym under  which  Washington  Irving  published  the 
"  Sketchbook." 

Cra'yon',  Porte  (pSrt  kra'yoN').  [See  Portcrayon, 
in  the  Dictionary.]  The  pen  name  of  David  Hunter 
Strother,  an  American  artist  and  author,  who  wrote  illus- 
trated sketches  of  travel  in  Virginia. 

Creole  State.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  in  which  the  descendants  of  the  original 
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French  and  Spanish  settlers  constitute  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population. 

Crescent  City.  A  popular  name  for  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  the  older  portion  of  which  is  built  around  the 
convex  side  of  a  bend  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Cres'si-da  (krSs'siT-da).  The  heroine  of  Shakespeare's 
play  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  founded  upon  Chaucer's 
"  Troilus  and  Cresseide."  She  is  represented  as  beauti- 
ful, witty,  and  accomplished,  but  impure.  The  story  was 
a  mediaeval  addition  to  the  tale  of  Troy. 

Crey'ton,  Paul  (kia'tun).  A  pseudonym  of  J.  T. 
Trowbridge,  an  American  novelist  and  poet. 

Crich'ton,  The  Admirable  (kri'tiin).  James  Crich- 
ton,  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  the  16th  century,  who  at 
the  early  age  of  14  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
and  was  considered  a  prodigy,  not  only  in  abilities,  but 
in  actual  attainments.     [Written  also  Creighton.'] 

CriS'pln,  Saint  (krts'pTn).  The  patron  of  shoe- 
makers, represented  as  such  in  the  ceremonial  proces- 
sions of  the  craft.  He  was  a  shoemaker  and  preacher 
In  France,  martyred  in  287,  and  is  honored  as  a  saint  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Crls'pln-Cat'Hine  (-kat'i-lln).  A  nickname  fastened 
by  Mirabeau  upon  D'Espr^mesuil,  in  ridicule  of  his  con- 
spiracies. It  alludes  to  a  comedy  by  Le  Sage,  called 
"  Crispin  the  Rival  of  his  Master." 

Croak'er  (krok'er).  A  character  in  Goldsmith's  com- 
edy "  The  Good-natured  Man,"  intended  as  a  caricature 
of  groaners  and  grumblers. 

Croaker  &  Co.  The  pseudonym  adopted  by  Joseph 
Rodman  Drake  and  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  in  their  once 
famous  "Croaker  Papers,"  publislied  in  1819  in  the 
"  New  York  Evening  Post." 

Crowe,  Captain  (kro).  A  celebrated  naval  personage 
in  Smollett's  "  Adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves." 

Crow'quill,  A.  (kro'kwTl).  A  pseudonym  adopted 
by  Alfred  Forrester  (1805-1872),  a  popular  English  hu- 
morist and  artist. 

Cru'soe,  Rob'ln-son  (rob'in-sun  kru'sS).  The  hero 
of  De  Foe's  great  novel,  a  shipwrecked  sailor  who  for 
many  years  leads  a  solitary  existence  on  an  uninhabited 
island  in  the  Pacific,  and  who  alleviates  his  long  reclu- 
eion  by  an  inexhaustible  prodigality  of  contrivance. 

Cuf'fee,  or  Cuf'ley  (kuf'fy).  A  cant  name  applied  to 
a  Tiegro.  The  word  is  said  to  be  of  African  origin,  and 
it  has  been  borne  as  a  surname.  Cf.  Sambo,  in  the  Dic- 
tionary. 

Cunc-ta'tor  (kunk-ta'ter).  [L.,  the  delayer.]  A  sur- 
name given  to  the  illustrious  Roman  genera!,  Quintus 
Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus  (d.  E.  c.  205),  on  account  of 
bis  slow  but  salutary  measures  in  opposing  the  progress 
of  Hannibal. 
Curan.  See  Akgentile  and  Curan. 
Curate  of  Meu'don'  (mfl'dSN').  [F.,  le  CurS  de 
Meudon.}  A  name  by  which  Rabelais  (d.  1553?),  the 
French  satirist,  is  often  referred  to.  He  held  for  a  time 
the  living  of  Meudon,  but  probably  never  officiated  or 
resided  there.  Encyc.  Brit. 

Cutpurse,  DIoll,  or  Mall  (mSl ;  mal).  A  pseudonym 
of  Mary  Frith,  a  notorious  character  frequently  men- 
tioned or  aUuded  to  by  the  older  English  writers. 

Cut'tle,  Captain  (ktit't'l).  A  character  in  Dickens's 
"Dombey  and  Son,"  combining  great  humor,  eccen- 
tricity, and  pathos,  distinguished  for  his  simplicity,  cre- 
dulity, and  generous  trustfulness.  One  of  his  famous 
expressions  is,  "  When  found,  make  a  note  of." 
Cyb'e-le  (sTb'e-le).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ku^e'Ai).]  See  Rhea. 
Cym'be-llne  (sTm'be-ltu  or  -lln).  A  legendary  or 
mythical  king  of  Britain,  and  the  hero  of  Shakespeare's 
play  of  the  same  name. 
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Dsd'a-lns  (dSd'a-liis).  [L.,  from  6r.  Aai'SaAos.  See 
DiEDAL,  in  the  Dictionary.]  (Class.  Myth.)  The  builder 
of  the  Cretan  Labyrinth.  He  escaped  from  Crete,  with 
his  son  Icarus,  by  means  of  artificial  wings  attached  with 
wax.  Daedalus  reached  Sicily  in  safety,  but  Icarus  flew 
too  near  the  sun :  the  wax  melted  and  he  fell  into  the 
sea  and  was  drowned. 

Dag'0-net,  Sir  (dSg'o-net).  The  attendant  fool  of 
King  Arthur.     [Written  also  i)aguenet.'\ 

I  was  then  Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's  show.  Shal: 

Dal-^et'ty,  Rltt'mas-ter  Du'gald  (rTt'mas-ter  du'- 
gald  daJ-gSt'tJ).  A  soldier  of  fortune  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  ''Legend  of  Montrose,"  distinguished  for  his 
pedantry,  conceit,  valor,  vulgar  assurance,  knowledge  of 
the  world,  greediness,  and  a  hundred  other  qualities. 

Da'mlS'  {da/rat').  [F.]  The  headstrong  son  of  Orgon 
in  Moliere's  comedy  of  "TartuHe." 

Dam'0-cles  (dSm'S-klez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aa;iioKA.>js.]  A 
flatterer  in  the  court  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  I5y  way 
of  answer  to  his  constant  praises  of  the  happiness  of 
kings,  Dionysius  seated  him  at  a  royal  banquet,  with  a 
sword  hung  over  his  head  by  a  single  horsehair. 

Da-moe'tas  (di-me'tas).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ao^ioiVas.]  A 
herdsman  in  Theocritus  and  Virgil ;  hence,  any  herds- 
man or  rustic. 

Da'mon  (da'mon).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aa;u,<of.]  A  goatherd  in 
the  third  Eclogue  of  Virgil ;  hence,  any  rustic  or  swain. 

Da'mon  and  Pyth'i-as  (pTth'i-as).  Two  Syracusan 
friends  that  have  become  proverbial  for  their  friendship. 
Damon  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  tyrant  Dionysius, 
and  was  given  four  hours'  leave  of  absence  to  go  home 
and  say  good-by  to  his  wife,  Pythias  offering  to  die  in 
his  stead  if  he  failed  to  return.  He  returned  just  in  tima 
to  save  his  friend  and  was  pardoned.    See  Phintias. 

Damsel  of  Brittany.  A  name  given  to  Eleanora, 
daughter  of  Geoffrey,  second  son  of  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land, and  Duke  of  Brittany  by  marriage  with  Constance, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Duke  Conan  IV. 


Dan'a-e  (dan'a-e).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Aaravj.]  (Class.  Myth.) 
A  princess  of  Argos,  mother  of  Perseus  by  Jupiter,  who 
visited  her  in  the  form  of  a  golden  shower,  in  the  brazen 
tower  where  her  father  had  imprisoned  her. 

Dan-a'1-des,  The  (dSn-a'I-dez).  [L.,  from  Gr.  Aai/a- 
tSes.]  {Class.  Myth.)  The  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus, 
King  of  Argos,  who,  with  one  exception,  murdered  their 
husbands,  the  fifty  sons  of  .ffigyptus,  on  their  wedding 
night,  and  were  condemned  in  Hades  to  draw  water  in 
sieves  eternally. 

Danbury  News  Man.  The  sobriquet  of  James  Mont- 
gomery Bailey,  an  American  humorist,  editor  of  the 
"Danbury  News,"  published  at  Danbury,  Coimecticut. 

Dan'din',  George  (zhorzh  daN'd5N')-  [F.]  1.  The 
name  of  a  mock  judge  in  Rabelais. 

2.  The  title  of  a  comedy  by  Moliere,  and  the  name  of 
its  hero,  a  wealthy  French  citizen,  who  having  impru- 
dently married  above  his  rank  is  constantly  saying  to 
himself,  "  Tu  I'as  voulu,  George  Dandin  "  (You  would 
have  it  so,  George  Daridin).    See  Sotenvilie,  M.  de. 

Dan'gle  (dSn'g'l).  A  prominent  character  in  Sheri- 
dan's farce  "  Tlie  Critic  ;  "  one  of  those  theatrical  ama- 
teurs who  besiege  a  manager  with  impertinent  flattery 
and  gratuitous  advice. 

Daph'ne  (daf'ne).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  A<£(^ifi).]  {Class.  Myth.) 
A  nymph  who  fled  from  the  embraces  of  Apollo  and  was 
changed  into  the  laurel  tree. 

Daph'nis  and  Chlo'e  (dSf'nis,  klo'e).  [L.  Dapknis, 
fr.  Gr.  Aa^j/i's ;  L.  Chlo'e,  fr.  Gr.  XAorj.]  A  pair  of  lovers, 
in  the  pastoral  romance  of  the  same  name  written  by 
Longus  in  Greek  prose  in  the  fourth  century. 

Dai''by  and  Joan  (dar'by,  jon).  A  married  couple 
said  to  have  lived,  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Healaugh,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
celebrated  for  their  long  life  and  conjugal  felicity.  They 
are  the  hero  and  heroine  of  a  ballad  called  "  The  Happy 
Old  Couple,"  which  has  been  attributed  to  Prior. 

Day  of  Barricades.  [A  translation  of  F.  Journee 
des  Barricades.']  1.  May  12,  1588,  on  which  day  the 
people  of  Paris  erected  barricades  and  took  arms  to  re- 
sist certain  measures  of  Henry  III. 

2.  August  27,  1648  ;  —  so  called  on  account  of  a  riot, 
instigated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  which  took  place 
in  Paris  on  that  day. 

11^°"  The  name  has  also  been  given  to  other  days  in 
B'rench  history  marked  by  similar  disturbances. 

Day  of  Dupes.  [A  translation  of  F.  Journie  des 
Dupes.']  In  French  history,  a  name  given  to  the  11th 
of  November,  1030,  in  allusion  to  a  celebrated  imbroglio 
by  which  the  opponents  of  the  prime  minister  Richelieu, 
at  the  head  of  whom  were  Maria  de'  Medici  and  Anne  of 
Austria,  were  completely  worsted  in  an  attempt  to  effect 
his  removal  from  office. 

Deans,  Effie  (denz).  A  beautiful  but  unfortunate 
character  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Heart  of  Mid-Lothian." 

Deans,  Jeanie.  The  heroine  of  "  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,"  characterized  by  her  kindness,  sturdiness,  and 
good  sense.  She  journeys  from  Edinburgh  to  London, 
and  obtains  pardon  for  her  sister  Effle,  condemned  for 
child  murder. 

Dedlock,  Sir  Leice'ster  (les'ter  dgdISk).  A  char- 
acter in  Dickens's  novel  of  "  Bleak  House."  "He  is  an 
honorable,  obstinate,  truthful,  high-spirited,  intensely 
prejudiced,  perfectly  unreasonable  man." 

Deer'slay'er  (der'sla'er).  The  hero  of  Cooper's  novel 
of  the  same  name,  identical  with  Natty  Bumpo,  or 
Leather  -  Stocking,  the  hero  of  the  whole  series  of 
"  Leather-Stocking  Tales." 

Defender  of  the  Faith.  A  title  conferred  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  upon  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  by  reason  of  his 
tract  against  Luther. 

De'i-a-ni'ra  (de't-a-ni'ra).  [L.,  from  Gr.  Aijiareipa.] 
(Class.  Myth.)  The  wife  of  Hercules,  who  unintention- 
ally caused  his  death.     See  Nesscs. 

Delectable  Mountains.  In  Bunyan's  allegory  of 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  a  range  of  hills  from  whose 
summit  might  be  seen  the  Celestial  City. 

Del'ta  (del'ta).  [See  the  Dictionary.]  The  signature 
under  which  David  Macbeth  Moir,  a  well-known  Scottish 
writer  (1798-1851),  contributed  to  "  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine." 

De-moc'rl-tUS,  Junior  (de-mSk'rT-tus).  The  pseu- 
donym under  which  Robert  Burton  (1577-1640)  pub- 
lished his  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 

Des'de-mo'na  (dez'de-mo'na).  The  heroine  of  Shake- 
speare's tragedy  of  "Othello,"  daughter  of  Brabantio, 
a  Venetian  senator,  and  wife  of  Othello,  a  Moorish  gen- 
eral.   See  Othello. 

Deu-ca'li-on  and  Pyr'rha  (dfi-ka'lT-8n,  pTr'ra).  [L. 
Deucnlion,  fr.  Gr.  i^evKoXimv ;  L.  Pyrrha,  fr.  Gr.  Hvppa.] 
{Class.  Myth.)  The  only  human  pair  that  survived  the 
great  deluge.  In  obedience  to  an  oracle,  they  threw 
stones  behind  them,  from  which  sprang  up  a  new  race  of 
men  and  women. 

Devil  on  Two  Sticks.  See  Asmodecs,  and  Don 
Cleofas. 

Pevil'S  Wall.  A  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighborhood  to  the  old  Roman  wall  separating  Eng- 
land from  Scotland,  because  they  supposed,  from  tlie 
strength  of  tlie  cement  and  the  durability  of  the  stone, 
that  the  Devil  must  have  built  it. 

Dhu,  Roderick  (du).  A  Higliland  chieftain  and  out- 
law slain  by  Fitz-James  (King  James  V.)  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  poem  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Di'a'ble,  Le  (le  dS'a'b'l).  [F.,  the  Devil.]  1.  See 
Robert  the  Devil. 

2.  A  nickname  of  Olivier  Ledain,  the  barber  and  after- 
wards the  infamous  privy  councilor  and  tool  of  Louis 
XI.  of  France. 

Dl'a'lol'rus',  ThO'mas'  (tS'ma'  do'A'fwA'rus').  [F.] 
A  young  and  pedantic  medical  student,  about  to  be 
dubbed  doctor,  in  Moliere's  "Le  Malade  Imaginaire." 
He  is  an  unsuccessful  lover  of  Angclique. 


Diavolo,  Pra.    See  Fba  Dlavolo. 

Dlck'y  Sam  (dlk'y).  A  cant  name  applied  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Liverpool. 

Di'dO  (di'do).  [L.]  In  Virgil's  JEneid,  the  Queen  of 
Carthage,  loved,  and  afterwards  deserted,  by  .aSneas. 

Dle'trich  of  Berne  (de'trtk,  bSrn).  The  name  given 
in  German  minstrelsy  and  in  the  "Nibelungenlied  "  to 
Theodoric  the  Great,  of  Verona,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths. 

Dimmes'dale,  Arthur  (dimz'dal).  In  Hawthorne'? 
romance  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  a  Puritan  minister  ot 
great  eloquence  and  spirituality,  in  Colonial  New  Eng- 
land, who  secretly  commits  adultery  and  afterwardf 
makes  a  public  confession. 

Dln'mont,  Dan'die  (dan'di  dm'mSnt).  A  humorous 
and  eccentric  character  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Guy  Man- 
nering ;  "  —  one  of  the  best  of  rustic  portraits. 

Dix'ie  (diks'i).  An  imaginary  place  somewhere  in  the 
Southern  United  States,  celebrated  in  a  popular  negro 
melody  as  a  paradise  of  luxurious  ease  and  enjoyment. 
The  melody  was  adopted  as  the  favorite  tune  of  the  Con- 
federate armies  in  the  civil  war.  The  term  is  often  used 
as  a  collective  designation  of  the  Southern  States. 

Diz'zy  (dTz'zy).  A  popular  nickname  of  the  English 
statesman,  Benjamin  Disraeli  (1804-1881). 

Djin'nes-tan'  (jln'nes-tiin').  The  name  of  the  ideal 
region  in  which  djinns,  or  genii,  of  the  East  reside. 

Dob'bin,  Major  (dob'bTn).  A  shy,  awkward,  but  most 
excellent  officer  and  gentleman  in  Thackeray's  "  Vanity 
Fair."  He  was  a  faithful  friend  to  George  Osborne,  and 
to  his  widow  whom  he  married  after  years  of  devotion. 

Doctor,  Admirable.  See  Admiraele  Dootob  ;  and 
for  Angelic  Doctor,  Authentic  Doctor,  etc.,  see  the 
respective  adjectives  Angelic,  Authentic,  etc. 

Doctor  Syn'tax  (sTn'taks).  The  hero  of  a  work  by 
William  Coombe  (1741-1823),  entitled  "  The  Tour  of  Dr. 
Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque,"  formerly  very 
popular. 

Dods,  Meg  (d3dz).  An  old  innkeeper  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novel  of  "  St.  Ronan's  Well ;  "  —  one  of  his  best 
low  comic  characters. 

Dod'son  &  Fogg  (dSd'sun,  f  8g)  A  firm  of  very  sharp 
lawyers  in  Dickens's  "Pickwick  Papers,"  EP>torueys  for 
the  plaintiff  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Bardell  vs.  Pick- 
wick. 

Do'dy'nas'  le  Sau'vage',  Sir  (do'de'nii'  le  so'vazh'). 

A  knight  of  King  Arthur's  court,  overtlirown  in  an  en- 
counter with  Tristram. 

Doe,  John  (do).  A  merely  nominal  recognizance  or 
surety  in  actions  of  ejectment  at  common  law ;  —  usually 
associated  with  the  name  of  Richard  Roe.  John  Doe 
and  Richard  Roe  were  a  sham  plaintiff  and  sham  de- 
fendant in  a  flctitious  action  brought  to  try  the  title  to 
lands.     Cf.  Noakes,  John  o'. 

Do'eg  (do'Sg).  [From  Doeg,  chief  of  Saul's  herds- 
men, "  having  charge  of  the  mules."  1  Sam.  xxi.  7.] 
A  nickname  under  which  Dryden,  in  the  second  part  ol 
his  "  Absalom  and  Acliitophel,"  satirized  Elkanah  Settle 
(1648-1723),  a  contemptible  poetaster,  who  was  for  a 
time  Dryden's  successful  rival. 

Doe'sticks,  Q.  K.  Phi-lan'der  (ku  kl  fi-ian'der  do'- 
stiks).  A  pseudonym  adopted  by  Mortimer  M.  Thomp- 
son, an  American  comic  writer  (1832-18T5). 

Dog'ber'ry  (dog'ber'ry).  An  ingeniously  absurd,  self- 
satisfied,  and  loquacious  night  constable  in  Shakespeare's 
"  Much  Ado  about  Nothing." 

Dom'bey,  Little  Paul  (dSm'bj^).  A  pathetic  child 
figure  in  Dickens's  novel  "Dombey  and  Son."  He  is  a 
delicate,  thoughtful  boy,  the  only  son  of  a  rich  and 
pompous  London  merchant. 

Dom-dan'i-el  (dom-dSn'i-Sl).  A  cave  in  the  region 
adjoining  Babylon,  the  abode  of  evil  spirits,  by  some 
traditions  said  to  have  been  originally  the  spot  where 
the  prophet  Daniel  imparted  instruction  to  his  disciples. 
In  another  form,  the  Domdaniel  was  a  purely  imaginary 
region,  subterranean  or  submarine,  the  dwelling  place 
of  genii  and  enchanters. 

Dominie  Samp'son  (sSm'sun).  [See  Dominie,  in  the 
Dictionary.]  A  schoolmaster  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel 
of  "Guy  Mannering,"  "  a  poor,  modest,  humble  scholar 
who  had  won  his  way  through  tlie  classics,  but  fallen  to 
the  leeward  in  the  voyage  of  life." 

Don  Ad'ri-a'no  de  Ar-ma'dO  (don  ad'ri-ii'no  da  ar- 
ma'do).  A  pompous,  fantastical  Spaniard  in  Shake- 
speare's "  Love's  Laljor  's  Lost,"  who  has  "  a  mint  of 
phrases  in  his  brain." 

Don-a-tel'lo  (dBu-A-t51'lo).  The  hero  of  Hawthorne's 
romance  "The  Marble  Faun."  He  is  a  young  Italian 
with  a  singular  likeness  to  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles.  He 
leads  an  innocent  but  purel/  animal  existence,  until  a 
sudden  crime  awakens  his  conscience  and  transforms  his 
whole  nature.     See  Miriam. 

Don  Be'll-a'nis  of  Greece  (ba'le-a'nes).  The  hero  of 
an  old  romance  of  chivalry  founded  upon  the  model  of 
the  Amadis.  An  English  abridgment  of  this  romance 
was  published  in  1673. 

Don  Cle'O-fas  (kle'S-fas).  Tlio  hero  of  Le  Sage's 
novel  "  Le  Diable  Boiteux  "  (comiiionly  called  in  Eng- 
lish "The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks");  a  fiery  young  Span- 
iard, proud,  high-spirited,  and  revengeful,  but  interest- 
ing from  his  gallantry  and  generous  sentiments.     See 

AsMODEUS. 

Don  Ju'an  (dSn  ju'nn  ;  Sp.  don  lioo-au').  A  mythical 
personage  wlio  figures  largely  in  drama,  melodrama,  and 
romance,  as  the  type  of  refined  libertinism. 

^^^  Don  Juan  Tenorio  of  Seville,  whose  life  has  been 
placed  in  tlio  IJtli  century,  is  the  supposed  original  of 
the  story.  Tlie  traditions  ooncorning  him  were  long  our- 
roiit  in  Seville  in  an  oral  form,  and  wore  afterward 
dramatized  liy  <Jal>riel  Tellez  (Tirso  de  Molina).  From 
the  Spanish,  the  story  was  tr.auslatcd  by  tlie  Italian 
playwriglits ;  thence  it  passed  into  France,  wlicre  it 
was  adapted  and  brought  upon  tlio  .-^tapo  bv  MoliiTO  and 
Corneille.  In  Italy,  Goldoiii  luiulo  it  the  basis  of  a 
play.  The  first  instance  ot  a  musical  treatment  ot  the 
subject  was  by  Gliick,  in  his  ballet  of  Don  Juan,  in  176L 
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Afterward  Mozart  immortalized  the  tradition  in  his  ^eat 
opera,  "  Don  Giovanni,"  which  first  appeared  at  Prague 
in  1787.  The  name  has  been  rendered  most  familiar  to 
English  readers  by  the  use  which  Byron  has  made  of  it 
in  his  poem  entitled  "  Don  Juan." 

Don  Quix'Ote  (d5n  kwiks'ot ;  Sp.  don  ke-ho'ta).  [Sp. 
Don  Quijote,  or  Do7i  Quixote.']  The  hero  of  a  celebrated 
Spanish  romance  of  the  same  name  by  Cervantes.  Don 
Quixote  is  represented  as  "  a  gaunt  country  gentleman 
of  La  Mancha,  full  of  genuine  Castlllan  honor  and  en- 
tiiusiasm,  gentle  and  dignified  in  his  character,  trusted 
by  his  friends,  and  loved  by  his  dependents,"  but  "  so 
completely  crazed  by  long  reading  the  most  famous  books 
of  chivalry,  that  he  believes  them  to  be  true,  and  feels 
himself  called  on  to  become  the  impossible  knight-errant 
they  describe,  and  actually  goes  forth  into  the  world  to 
defend  the  oppressed  and  avenge  the  injured,  like  the 
heroes  of  lus  romances." 

Do'ra  (do'ra).  The  "  child-wife  "  of  David  Copper- 
field  in  Dickens's  novel  "David  Copperfield. " 

DoTante'  (do'raNf).  [F.]  1.  A  nobleman  in  Mo- 
li^re's  farcical  comedy  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme." 

2.  A  courtier  devoted  to  the  chase  who  figures  in 
Moliire's  comedy  "  Les  FScheux." 

Do'ras  (do'rSks).  A  noble  Portuguese  turned  rene- 
gade in  Dryden's  play  of  "  Don  Sebastian." 

Dor'l-mant  (d5r'i-mant).  A  character  in  Etherege's 
play  "The  Man  of  Mode,"  a  genteel,  witty  rake,  de- 
signed as  a  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Rochester. 

Do'rine'  (do'ren').  [F.]  A  hasty,  petulant  woman 
in  Moliere's  "  Tartuffe,"  who  ridicules  the  faults  of  the 
family  that  she  serves  with  sincere  affection. 

Dor'o-the'a.    See  Hermann  and  Dorothea. 

Do'ry,  John  (do'ry).  A  character  in  "  Wild  Oats,  or 
the  Strolling  Gentleman,"  a  comedy  by  John  O'Keefe. 

Do'the-boys  Hall  (dob'the-boiz  hal).  A  model  edu- 
cational establisiimeut,  described  in  Dickens's  "Nicholas 
Nickleby,"  which  was  kept  by  a  villain  named  Squeers, 
whose  system  of  tuition  included  beating,  drudging,  and 
starving.     See  Squeers. 

Doubting  Castle.  In  Bunyan's  spiritual  romance  of 
the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  a  castle  belonging  to  Giant 
Despair,  in  which  Christian  and  Hopeful  were  confined, 
and  from  which  at  last  they  made  their  escape  by  means 
of  the  key  called  Promise. 

Doug'las  Larder,  The  (diSglas).  When  Sir  James 
Dougliis,  in  1306,  retook  his  castle  from  the  English  (see 
Black  Douglas,  and  Castle  Dangerous)  he  had  all  the 
provisions  in  the  castle  poured  into  a  heap,  on  which 
were  thrown  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  This  was  called 
"  The  Douglas  Larder." 

Dou'ster-swlv'el,  Her'man  (her'man  doo'ster-swTv'- 
«1).  A  German  swindler  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel 
"  The  Antiquary,"  who  pretends  to  a  power  of  discover- 
ing buried  treasure  by  means  of  a  divinhig  rod. 

DOU'zel  del  Phe'bO  (dob'zgl  d61  fe'bo).  A  celebrated 
hero  of  romance  in  the  "  Mirror  of  Knighthood,"  etc. 

Down'ing,  Jack  (doun'ing).  A  pseudonym  under 
which  Seba  Smith,  an  American  writer,  wrote  a  series 
of  humorous  and  popular  letters  (first  published  collect- 
ively in  1833),  in  the  Yankee  dialect,  on  the  political 
affairs  of  the  United  States. 

Dragon  of  Wantley,  The  (wSntli^).  A  monster 
which  figures  in  one  of  the  ballads  in  Percy's  "  Ee- 
liques"  and  in  Henry  Carey's  burlesque  of  the  same 
name,  and  which  was  killed  by  a  champion  called  "  More 
of  More  Hall." 

Dra'pl-er,  M.  B.  (dra'pT-er).  A  pseudonym  under 
which  Swift  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  warning  them  against  the  copper  half-pence 
coined  by  William  Wood  under  a  patent  granted  by 
George  I.  in  1723. 

Dro'gl-0  (dro'jl-o).  The  name  given  to  a  country  of 
vast  extent  by  Antonio  Zeno,  a  Venetian  voyager  of  the 
14th  century,  represented  as  lying  to  the  south  and  west 
of  Estotiland,  and,  by  those  who  confide  in  the  narrative, 
identified  with  Nova  Scotia  and  New  England. 

Dro'ml-0  of  Ephesus   )  (dro'mt-o).     Twin  brothers, 

Dro'ml-0  of  Syracuse  I  attendants  on  the  two  An- 
tipholuses  in  Shakespeare's  "  Comedy  of  Errors." 

Drum,  John.  A  name  used  in  the  phrase  "  John 
Drum's  entertainment,"  which  seems  to  have  been  for- 
merly a  proverbial  expression  for  ill  treatment. 

Dry'as-dUSt',  The  Rev.  Dr.  (dri'Sz-diisf ).  An  im- 
aginary personage  who  serves  as  a  sort  of  introducer  of 
some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels  to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  prefatory  letters. 

Du-es'sa  (diS-Ss'sa).  [That  is,  double-minded. "]  A 
foul  witch  in  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene,"  who  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Fidessa,  and  the  assumed  charac- 
ter of  a  distressed  and  lovely  woman,  deceives  the  Red- 
cross  Knight.  In  the  allegory  she  represents  Falsehood, 
and  also,  perhaps,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots. 

Duke  Humphrey.    See  Good  Duke  Humphrey. 

Dul-ca-ma'ra,  Doctor  (do61-ka-ma'ra).  An  itiner- 
ant physician  in  Donizetti's  opera  "  L'  Elisire  d'  Amore" 
(The  Elixir  of  Love);  —  noted  for  his  charlatanry,  boast- 
fulness,  and  pomposity. 

Dul-cln'e-a  del  To-bO'SO  (diSl-8tn'e-4  da  to-bo'so  ; 
Sp.  dool-the-na'a  dSI  to-bo'so).  The  mistress,  or  lady- 
love, of  Don  Quixote  in  Cervantes'  romance.  Her  real 
name  was  Aldonna  Lorenzo,  but  he  resolved  to  call  her 
Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  as  being  more  "harmonious,  uncom- 
mon, and  significant."  The  name  Dulcinea  is  often  used 
OS  synonymous  with  mistress,  or  sweetheart. 

Dun'can  (dun'kan).  A  king  of  Scotland  immortal- 
ized in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "Macbeth."  Shake- 
speare represents  him  as  murdered  by  Macbeth,  who 
succeeds  to  the  Scottish  throne. 

Dun-drea'ry,  Lord  (diSn-dre'rj^).  An  inconsequential 
nobleman  in  Tom  Taylor's  comedy  "  Our  American 
Cousin."  He  walks  with  a  little  skip,  laughs  idiotically, 
and  puzzles  his  head  with  "widdles"  and  the  many 


self-contradictions  of  popular  proverbs.  The  rSle  was 
really  created  by  Sothern,  the  actor. 

Dun  Ed'in  (dJui  ed'in).  A  Celtic  assimilation  of 
the  name  Edinburgh  (that  is,  JEdwin^s  burgh),  serving 
at  the  same  time  as  a  descriptive  designation  of  its 
site,  the  words  meaning  "  the  face  of  a  rock." 

Dun-shun'ner,  Augustus  (diin-shiin'ner).  A  nom 
de  plume  of  Prof.  William  Edmonstoune  Aytoun  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Du'ran'dal'  (du'raN'dal').  [Said  to  be  a  corruption 
of  F.  dur  en  diable  hard  as  the  devil.]  The  name  of  the 
marvelous  sword  of  Orlando,  the  renowned  hero  of  ro- 
mance. It  is  said  to  have  been  the  workmansliip  of  the 
fairies,  who  endued  it  with  such  wonderful  properties 
that  its  owner  was  able  to  cleave  the  Pyrenees  with  it 
at  a  blow.  [Written  also  Durandarl,  Durindana,  and 
Durlindana.] 

Du-ran-dar'te  (du-ran-diir'ta).  A  fabulous  hero  of 
Spaip,  celebrated  in  the  ancient  ballads  of  that  country 
and  i.Q  the  romances  of  chivalry.  Cervantes  has  intro- 
duced him,  in  "Don  Quixote,"  in  the  celebrated  adven- 
ture of  the  knight  in  the  Cave  of  Montesinos. 

Dur'den,  Dame  (dflr'den).  1.  The  heroine  of  a  pop- 
ular English  song,  a  notable  housewife,  and  the  mistress 
of  five  serving  girls  and  five  laboring  men. 

2.  A  sobriquet  applied  to  Esther  Summerson,  the 
heroine  of  Dickens's  "  Bleak  House." 


E. 


Eagle  of  Means  (mo).  A  name  popularly  given  to 
Bossuet  (1627-1704),  for  many  years  bishop  of  Meaux,  — 
a  French  divine  celebrated  for  his  extraordinary  powers 
of  pulpit  eloquence. 

Eb'lls  (Sb'les).  [Ar.  iblis."]  The  name  given  by  the 
Arabians  to  the  prince  of  the  apostate  angels,  whom 
they  represent  as  exiles  to  the  infernal  regions  for  re- 
fusing to  worship  Adam  at  the  Supreme's  command. 

Eck'hardt,  The  Faithful  (ek'hart).  [G.  De?-  treue 
Eckhardt.]  A  legendary  hero  of  Germany,  represented 
as  an  old  man  with  a  white  staff,  who,  in  Eisleben,  ap- 
pears on  the  evening  of  Maundy  Thursday,  and  drives 
all  the  people  into  their  houses,  to  save  them  from  being 
harmed  by  a  terrible  procession  of  dead  men,  headless 
bodies,  and  two-legged  horses,  which  immediately  after 
passes  by.  Other  traditions  represent  him  as  the  com- 
panion of  the  knight  Tannhauser,  and  as  warning  trav- 
elers from  the  Venusberg,  the  mountain  of  fatal  delights 
in  the  old  mythology  of  Germany.     See  Tannhauser. 

E'den-haU',  The  Luck  of  "(e'dSn-hal').  A  painted 
goblet  in  the  possession  of  the  Musgrave  family  of  Eden- 
hall,  Cumberland,  said  to  have  been  left  by  the  fairies 
on  St.  Cuthbert's  Well.  The  tradition  runs,  that  the  luck 
of  the  family  is  dependent  on  the  safe  keeping  of  this 
goblet.  The  German  poet  Uhland  embodied  the  legend 
in  a  ballad,  translated  into  English  by  Longfellow. 

Ed'gar  (Sd'ger).  Son  to  Gloucester  in  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  of  "  King  Lear." 

E-dl'na  (e-di'na).  Poetical  name  for  Edinburgh,  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Buchanan,  the  Scottish  poet. 

Ed'mund  (Sd'miind).  A  bastard  eon  of  Gloucester  in 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "  King  Lear." 

Ed'wln  (Sd'win).  1.  The  hero  of  Goldsmith's  ballad 
entitled  "  The  Hermit." 

2.  The  hero  of  Mallet's  ballad  "  Edwin  and  Emma." 

3.  The  hero  of  Beattio's  "Minstrel." 

fi'ga'll't6'  (a'ga/le'ta').  [F.,  equahty.]  A  name  be- 
stowed by  Manuel,  in  1792,  in  the  name  of  the  revolution- 
ary commune  of  France,  upon  Louis  Philippe  Joseph, 
Duke  of  Orleans  (born  1747,  guillotined  1793),  and  adopt- 
ed by  him  in  place  of  his  hereditary  title,  in  order  to 
court  the  favor  of  the  populace. 

E-ge'rl-a  (e-je'rl-a).  [L.]  In  the  fabulous  history 
of  Rome,  the  nymph  of  a  fountain  and  gi-otto  near  Aricia 
who  gave  lessons  in  statecraft  to  Numa  Pompilius. 

Eg'lan-tlne,  madame  (eg'lan-tin).  The  prioress  in 
Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  who  was  "  full  pleasant 
and  amiable  of  port."  She  was  distinguished  for  the 
ladylike  delicacy  of  her  manners  at  table,  and  for  her 
partiality  to  "  small  hounds." 

Egypt,  Little.     See  Lords  of  Little  Egypt. 

E-lalne'  (e-lan').  A  mythic  lady  in  the  romances  of 
King  Arthur's  court.  She  is  called  "the  hly  maid  of 
Astolat  "  in  Teiiiivson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King." 

ElOier-lch  (gl'ber-Tn).  [G.]  In  the  German  hero 
legends  ("  Heldenbuch  "),  a  dwarf  who  aided  the  Lom- 
bard emperor  Otnit  to  win  the  daughter  of  the  Soldan  of 
Syria.  He  is  identical  with  the  Oberon  of  French  and 
English  fairy  mythology.     See  Obeeon. 

El'bOW  (ll'bo).  An  ignorant  and  feeble-minded,  but 
modest  and  well-meaning,  constable  in  Shakespeare's 
"  Measure  for  Measure." 

E-leC'tra  (e-lek'tra).  [L.,  from  Gr.  'HAexTpa.]  The 
daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  and  the 
heroine  of  a  tragedy  by  Sophocles  and  of  another  by  Eu- 
ripides. She  saved  the  life  of  her  brother  Orestes,  and 
afterwards  assisted  liim  to  avenge  their  father's  death. 
See  Agamemnon,  Clytemnestra,  and  Orestes. 

Eleven  Thousand  Virgins.    See  St.  Ursula. 

E'll-a  (e'lT-a).  A  pseudonym  under  which  Charles 
Lamb  wrote  a  series  of  celebrated  essays,  which  were 
begun  in  the  "  London  Magazine,"  and  were  afterward 
collected  and  published  in  a  volume. 

El'i-dure  (el'T-diir).  A  legendary  king  of  Britain, 
fabled  to  have  been  advanced  to  the  throne  in  place  of 
his  brother  Artegal,  or  Arthgallo.  Returning  to  the 
country  after  a  long  exile,  Artegal  accidentally  encoun- 
tered his  brother,  who  received  him  with  open  arms, 
took  him  home  to  the  palace,  and  reinstated  him  in  his 
old  position,  abdicating  the  throne  himself.  Wordsworth 
has  taken  the  story  of  these  two  brothers  for  the  liubject 
of  a  poem.    See  Artegal. 


El'i-Ot,  Qeorge  'o8r]  gll-iit).  The  literary  cognomen 
of  Miss  Mary  Ann  Evans,  afterwards  Mrs.  Levros  and 
Mrs.  Cross,  the  popular  novehst,  author  of  "Adam 
Bede,"  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  "Romola,"  "Middle- 
march,"  and  other  works. 

My  wife  told  me  the  reaBon  she  fixed  on  this  name  [George 
Eliot]  was  that  George  was  Mr.  Lewes's  Christian  name,  and 
Eliot  was  a  good  mouth-filling,  easily  pronounced  word. 

J.  W.  Cross,  in  "  George  Eliot's  Life." 

Elocution  Walk'er  (wak'er).  A  name  popularly 
given  in  liis  lifetime  to  John  Walker,  the  English  or- 
thoepist  and  lexicographer  (1732-1807),  who  was  for  a 
long  time  a  distinguished  teacher  of  elocution  among 
the  higher  classes  in  London. 

Eloquent  Doctor.  [A  translation  of  L.  Doctor  Fa- 
cundus.']  An  honorary  appellation  given  to  Peter  Aure- 
olus.  Archbishop  of  Aix'in  the  14th  century. 

Em'e-lye'(Sm'e-le').     See  Palamon. 

Emerald  Isle.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Ireland 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  bright  green  look  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  country.  It  was  first  used  by  Dr.  William 
Drennan  (1754-1820),  author  of  "Glendalloch,  and  other 
Poems."     It  occurs  in  his  poem  entitled  "  Erin." 

"  When  Erin  first  rose  from  the  dark-swelling  flood, 
God  blessed  the  green  island  ;  He  saw  it  was  good. 
The  Emerald  of  Europe,  it  sparkled,  it  shone, 
In  the  ring  of  this  world  the  most  precious  stone. 

•*  Arm  of  Erin,  prove  strong ;  but  be  gentle  as  brave, 
And,  uplifted  to  strike,  still  be  ready  to  save  ; 
Nor  one  feeling  of  vengeance  presume  to  defile 
The  cause,  or  the  men,  of  the  Emerald  Jste.** 

£'mile'  (fi'mel').  [F.]  The  hero  of  Jean  Ji,cques 
Rousseau's  novel  of  the  same  name,  in  which  he  has  de- 
picted his  ideal  of  a  perfectly  educated  young  man. 

E-mll'1-a  (e-mil'i-a).  1.  A  lady  attending  Hermione 
in  Shakespeare's  "  Winter's  Tale." 

2.  Wife  to  lago,  and  waiting  woman  to  Desdemona,  in 
the  tragedy  of  "  Othello,"  a  woman  of  thorough  vulgar- 
ity and  loose  principles,  united  to  a  high  degree  of  spirit, 
energetic  feeling,  strong  sense,  and  low  cunning. 

3.  The  sweetheart  of  Peregrine  Pickle  in  Smollett's 
novel  "  The  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle." 

Em'ly,  Little.     See  Little  Em'ly. 

Emperor  of  Believers-  A  title  of  Omar  I.  (d.  644), 
father-in-law  of  Mohammed,  and  second  caliph  of  the 
Mussulmans,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  apostles  of 
Islamism. 

En-dym'1-On  (Sn-dim'i-un).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'EvSvfiCiov.'] 
{Class.  Myth.)  A  beautiful  shepherd  boy  whom  Diana 
kissed  while  he  lay  asleep  on  Mount  Latmus.  The  story 
was  made  the  subject  of  an  English  poem  by  Keats. 

English  O'pl-um-eat'er,  The.  A  name  often  given 
to  Thomas  De  Quincey  (1785-1859),  a  most  remarkable 
English  writer,  the  author  of  the  "  Confessions  of  an 
English  Opium-eater,"  in  which  he  related  his  own  ex- 
perience. 

English  Rab'e-lais',  The  (r4b''la').  A  name  often 
given  to  Dean  Swift  (1667-1745),  whose  writings  resem- 
ble in  some  points  those  of  the  great  French  satirist. 

English  Ros'cl-US,  The  (r5sh'i-iis).  An  honorary 
epithet  bestowed  upon  David  Garrick  (1717-1779),  the 
most  eminent  actor  of  his  day  upon  the  ISnglish  stage. 

E'nld  (e'nid).  [Cf.  W.  enaid  the  soul.]  A  mythical 
lady  mentioned  in  a  Welsh  triad  as  one  of  the  three  cele- 
brated ladies  of  Arthur's  court ;  —  a  beautiful  picture  of 
conjugal  patience  and  affection.  Her  story  is  told  in  the 
"  Mabinogion,"  and  in  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King." 

En't6'16'chie'  (aN'ta'IS'she').  [F.] "  The  name  given 
by  Rabelais  to  an  imaginary  kingdom,  which  he  repre- 
sents as  governed  by  Queen  Quintessence,  and  as  visited 
by  Pantagruel  and  his  companions  in  their  search  to  find 
the  oracle  of  the  Holy  Bottle.  This  country  symbolizes 
the  taste  for  speculative  science,  and  probably  suggested 
the  island  of  Laputa  in  Swift's  "Gulliver's  Travels." 

fi'raste' (a'r'ast').  [F.]  The  hero  of  Moliere's  comedy 
entitled  "  Les  Facheux  "  (The  Bores). 

E-re'tri-an  Bull,  The  (e-re'trt-an).  An  appellation 
of  Menedemus  of  Eretria,  in  Euboea,  a  Greek  philosopher 
of  the  4th  century  b.  c,  and  founder  of  the  Eretrian 
school,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Socratic.  He  was  so 
called  on  account  of  the  gravity  of  his  countenance. 

Erin.  See  Emerald  Isle,  above,  and  Erin,  in  the 
Dictionary. 

Erl  King.    See  Erlkihg,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Er-mi'ni-a  (gr-me'ne-a).  [It.]  The  heroine  of  Tasso's 
epic  poem  "  Jerusalem  Delivered." 

Er'ra  Pa'ter  (Sr'r4  pa'ter).  The  name  of  some  old 
astrologer,  but  who  was  meant  by  it  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. Some  of  the  old  almanacs  say  an  eminent  Jew- 
ish astrologer.     Lilly  was  so  called  by  Butler. 

Es'mond,  Henry  (Sz'miind).  A  high-spirited  gentle- 
man of  Queen  Anne's  time,  the  hero  of  Thackeray's 
novel  of  the  same  name. 

Es-plan-dl-an'  (es-plan-de-an').  In  the  old  romances 
of  chivalry,  the  son  of  Amadis  and  Oriana.  Montalvo 
made  him  the  subject  of  an  original  work,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  his  translation  of  the  "  Amadis,"  and 
which,  in  the  preface,  he  announced  to  be  the  fifth  book 
of  the  same. 

Es-prl-ella  (es-pre-el'ya).  The  name  of  an  imagi- 
nary Spaniard  whose  "  Letters  from  England,"  pub- 
lished 1807,  were  written  by  Southey. 

Estermere,  King.    See  King  Estermere. 

Es-tot'i-land,  or  Es-tot'1-land'i-a  (Ss-tSt'I-land  or 
-land'T-a).  An  imaginary  region  in  America,  near  the 
Arctic  Circle,  referred  to  by  Milton  as  "  cold  Estoti- 
land," and  variously  fabled  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Frisian  fishermen  in  the  14th  century,  and  by  a  Pole 
named  John  Scalve  in  1477. 

Eternal  City,  The.  A  popular  and  very  ancient  des- 
ignation ot  Rome. 

Et'trlck  Shepherd  (et'trTk).  A  name  commonly 
i  given   to  James   Hogg  (1772-1835),   the   Scottish   poet, 


ale,   senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,    final,    ^  ;    eve,    event,    6nd,    fern,    recent  ;    ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    obey,    6rb,    odd  ; 
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who  was  born  in  the  forest  of  Ettrick,  in  Selkirkshire, 
and  in  early  life  followed  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd. 

Et'zel  (fit'sel).  [G.]  In  German  minstrelsy  the  name 
of  Attila,  Iving  of  the  Huns.  In  the  "Nibelungenhed," 
he  marries  Chrierahild  after  Siegfried's  death.  See 
Cheiemhild,  and  Siegfried. 

Eu'len-spie'gel  (oi'leu-spe'gel).  [G.]  See  Owleqlass. 

Eu'pbU-es  (u'fu-ez).  [Gr.  Eii<^i/)js,  literally,  of  good 
figure,  comely,  clever.]  The  principal  character  in  John 
Lyly's  famous  works,  entitled  "Euphues,  or  the  Anat- 
omy of  Wit,"  and  "  Euphues  and  his  England."  These 
works  are  remarkable  for  their  pedantic  and  fantastical 
style,  abounding  in  alliteration,  antithesis,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  similes  drawn  from  fabulous  natural  history.  See 
Euphuism,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Eu-ro'pa  (i5-ro'pa).  [L.,  from  Gr.  EupwTn;.]  (Class. 
Myth.)  A  damsel  carried  oif  by  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a 
bull..  Encouraged  by  the  tameness  of  the  animal  she 
mounted  his  back,  whereupon  he  waded  into  the  sea  and 
swam  with  her  to  Crete. 

Eu-ry'a-lUS.      See  NiSUS  AND  EURTALUS. 

Eu-ryd'1-ce  (u-rid'i-se).  [L.,fr.  Gr.  EirpuSi'/o;.]  See 
Orpheus. 

E-vad'ne  (e-vSd'ne).  The  sister  of  Melantius  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy." 

E-vau'ge-llne  (e-vaa'je-lin  or  -ITn).  The  heroine  of 
Longfellow's  poem  of  the  same  name,  founded  upon  the 
historical  incident  of  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Acadia  from  their  homes  in  the  year  1755.     See  Acadia. 

Ev'ans,  Sir  Hugh  (Sv'anz).  A  Welsh  parson  in 
Shakespeare's  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

Ev'e-U'na  (Sv'e-li'na).  The  title  of  a  novel  by  Miss 
Buruey  (Madame  D'Arblay),  and  th{  name  of  its  heroine, 
afterward  Lady  Orville. 

EvU  One,  The.     A  name  often  aj  plied  to  the  Devil. 

Evil  May  Day.  In  English  histoi-y,  a  name  given  to 
the  1st  of  May,  1517,  on  account  of  the  dreadful  excesses 
of  the  apprentices  and  populace  against  foreigners,  par- 
ticularly the  French. 

Ex-cal'1-bur  (gks-kSl'T-bfir).  The  name  of  Arthur's 
far-famed  sword  which  he  unfixed  from  a  miraculous 
stone.  When  about  to  die,  he  sent  Sir  Bedivere  to  throw 
the  weapon  into  a  lake  hard  by.  A  hand  and  arm 
arose  from  the  water,  caught  the  sword  by  the  hilt,  flour- 
ished it  thrice,  and  then  sank  into  the  lake,  and  was  seen 
no  more.  [Written  also  Excalibor,  Escalibar,  Escalibor, 
Caliburn,  etc.] 

Excelsior  State.  The  State  of  New  York ;  —  so  called 
from  the  motto  "  Excelsior  "  upon  its  coat  of  arms. 

Expounder  of  the  Constitution.    A  title  given  to 

Daniel  Webster  (1782-1852),  from  his  elaborate  exposi- 
tions of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Eyre,  Jane  (Sr).  The  heroine  of  Charlotte  Bronte's 
novel  of  the  same  name,  a  governess  in  the  family  of  a 
Mr.  Kochester,  to  whom  she  is  finally  married. 
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Fac-to'tum,  Jo-han'nes  (j$-h5n'nez  fSk-to'tiSm). 
The  Latin  equivalent  of  "  Jaok-at-all-trades."  See  Fac- 
totum, in  the  Dictionary. 

Fad'Ia-deen  (fSd'la-den).  The  conceited  and  hyper- 
critical Grand  Chamberlain  in  Thomas  Moore's  poem  of 
"  Lalla  Rookh." 

Fag  (fSg).  A  lying  servant  to  Captain  Absolute  in 
Sheridan's  "The  Rivals,"  who  "wears  his  master's  wit 
as  he  does  his  lace,  at  second-hand." 

Fa'gln  (fa'gin).  An  old  Jew  in  Dickens's  "  Oliver 
Twist,"  who  trains  young  persons  of  both  sexes  to  carry 
on  a  systematic  trade  of  robbery. 

Faln'all,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (fan'al).  Noted  characters 
in  Congreve's  comedy  "The  Way  of  the  World." 

Fal'n6'ant',  Le  Noir  (le  nwar  fa'ua'iiN').  [F.,  the 
Black  Idler.]  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Ivanhoe,"  a  name 
applied  to  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  in  disguise,  by  the 
spectators  of  a  tournament,  on  account  of  his  indiffer- 
ence during  a  great  part  of  the  action,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  finally  victorious. 

Fal'n^'antS',  Les  Rols  (la  rwa  fa'na'aN').  [P.,  the 
Do-nothing  Kings.]  A  term  applied  to  monarchs  who 
delegate  their  authority  to  their  ministers,  or  from 
whom,  by  reason  of  incapacity  and  weakness,  the  power 
has  been  wrested,  while  they  are  still  permitted  nomi- 
nally to  reign.  The  usual  application  of  the  term  is  to 
the  later  French  kings  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty. 

Fair  Qer'al-dlne  (jSr'nl-dtn).  A  supposed  mistress 
Of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (Henry  Howard,  151G-15-17),  by 
whom  her  praises  were  celebrated  in  a  famous  sonnet. 
She  was  an  Irish  lady  named  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  the 
daughter  of  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare, 
and  afterward  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Fair  Maid  Ot  Kent.  A  name  given  to  Joanna,  daugh- 
ter of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Kent,  on  account  of  her  great 
beauty.  She  was  married  to  her  second  cousin,  Edward, 
the  Black  Prince,  under  a  dispensation  from  the  pope, 
rendered  necessary  by  reason  of  their  consanguinity. 

Fair  Maid  of  Norway.    See  Maiden  of  Norway. 

Fair  Ros'a-mond  (roz'A-miSnd).  The  name  popularly 
given  to  a  daughter  of  Lord  Clifford,  famous  in  the  leg- 
3ndary  history  of  England  as  the  mistress  of  Henry  II., 
and  the  subject  of  an  old  ballad.  Tlie  facts  of  lier  his- 
tory are  not  well  ascertained.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
Itept  by  her  royal  lover  in  a  labyrinth  at  Woodstock, 
where,  according  to  a  questionable  tradition.  Queen  Elea- 
nor discovered  her  apartments  by  the  clew  of  a  silk 
thread,  and  poisoned  her,  about  1177. 

Falr'serv'lce,  Andrew  (fSr'serv'Ts).  A  shrewd  and 
humorous  Scotch  gardener  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  "  Rob  Roy." 

Faithful.  One  of  the  allegorical  personages  in  Bun- 
yan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  who  dies  a  martyr,  at  Vanity 
Fair,  before  completing  his  journey. 

Falk'land  (fjik'land).     1.  A  character  in  Sheridan's 


comedy  of  "  The  Rivals,"  noted  for  his  wayward,  cap- 
tious jealousy.     [Written  also  Faulkland-I 

2.  The  true  hero  of  William  Godwin's  novel  "  Caleb 
Williams."  He  had  committed  a  murder,  and  his  secret 
becoming  known  to  his  servant,  Wilhams,  he  persecutes 
the  latter  relentlessly  in  order  to  remove  the  only  wit- 
ness of  his  crime,  which  is  finally  brought  to  light. 

Fal'staff,  Sir  John  (fal'staf).  A  famous  character 
in  Shakespeare's  comedy  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor," and  in  the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  his  historical 
drama  of  "  King  Henry  IV."  In  the  former  play,  he  is 
represented  as  in  love  with  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page, 
who  make  a  butt  and  a  dupe  of  him  ;  in  the  latter,  he 
figures  as  a  soldier  and  a  wit ;  in  both  he  is  exhibited  as 
fat,  sensual,  and  cowardly,  but  wit'a  wonderful  resources 
of  wit  and  impudence. 

Fane,  Vioiot  (fan).  The  pen  name  of  Mrs.  Mary  Sin- 
gleton, a  popular  English  poet. 

Fang  (fang).  A  sherift's  officer  in  the  Second  Part  of 
Shakespeare's  "King  Henry  IV." 

Fa-rl-na'ta  de'gli  U-ber'ti  (fa-re-na'ta  da 'lye  d5- 
bSr'te).  [It.]  A  Ghibelline  noble  of  Florence,  repre- 
sented in  Dante's  "  Inferno  "  as  suffering  punishment 
for  his  infidelity  and  epicurism.  Although  occupying  a 
red-hot  tomb,  he  looked  as  lofty  as  if  he  scorned  heU 
itself. 

Fa'ta  Mor-ga'na  (fii'ta  m6r-ga'na).  [It.]  The  name 
of  a  potent  fairy  celebrated  in  the  tales  of  chivalry  and 
in  the  romantic  poe-us  of  Italy.  She  was  a  pupil  of  the 
enchanter  Merlin,  and  the  sister  of  Arthur.  In  the 
"  Orlando  Innamorato  "  of  Eojardo,  she  appears  at  first 
as  a  personification  of  Fortune,  living  in  splendor  at  the 
bottom  of  a  lake.     See  also  in  the  Dictionary. 

Fat  Boy,  The.  A  laughable  character  in  Dickens's 
"  Pickwick  Papers,"  whose  employment  consists  in  alter- 
nate eating  and  sleeping. 

Father  of  Angling.  A  title  sometimes  given  to 
Izaak  Walton  (1593-1083),  the  celebrated  author  of 
"The  Complete  Angler." 

Father  of  English  Poetry.  A  title  given  by  Dry- 
den  to  Chaucer,  as  the  first  great  English  poet. 

Father  of  Epic  Poetry.  An  epitliet  applied  to 
Homer,  the  reputed  author  of  the  "  li-ad "  and  the 
"  Odyssey,"  the  earliest  inational  heroic  poems  extant. 

Father  of  his  Country.  A  title  given  by  the  Roman 
senate  and  forum  to  Cicero,  on  account  of  the  zeal,  cour- 
age, and  prudence  he  displayed  in  unmasking  the  famous 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  bringing  the  leaders  to  pun- 
ishment. This  title  was  offered  to  Marius,  but  was  re- 
fused by  him.  It  was  subsequently  bestowed  upon  sev- 
eral of  the  Caesars,  and  was  borne  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
and  other  European  princes.  The  appellation  has  been 
popularly  conferred  in  America  upon  Washington. 

Father  of  his  People.  A  title  given  by  courtly  his- 
torians to  Louis  XII.  of  France  (1462-1515),  who  has  the 
reputation  of  having  been  a  kind-hearted,  generous  king. 

Father  of  History.  A  name  given  by  Cicero  {Leg. 
i.  i.  V.)  to  Herodotus,  because  he  was,  if  not  the  first 
Greek  historian,  the  first  who  brought  history  to  any 
great  degree  of  perfection. 

Father  of  Jests.  A  sobriquet  bestowed  upon  Joseph 
Miller  (1684-1738),  an  English  comic  actor.  See  Joe 
Miller,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Father  of  Letters.  1.  An  appellation  sometimes 
given  to  Francis  I.  (1494-1547),  King  of  France,  a  distin- 
guished patron  of  literature  and  literary  men. 

2.  A  title  conferred  upon  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (1448- 
1492),  the  ruler  of  Florence,  and  a  munificent  patron  of 
learning  and  art. 

Father  of  Lies.  1.  A  popular  name  for  Satan,  the 
supposed  instigator  of  all  falsehood.     Cf.  John  viii.  44. 

2.  A  contemptuous  name  sometimes  given  to  Herod- 
otus, the  Greek  historian,  on  account  of  the  wonderful 
stories  he  relates. 

Father  of  Medicine.  A  title  often  applied  to  Hip- 
pocrates (b.  B.  c.  460),  the  most  famous  among  the  Greek 
physicians,  and  autlior  of  the  first  attempt  at  a  scientific 
treatment  of  medicine. 

Father  of  Music.  A  title  bestowed  upon  Giovanni 
Pierluigi  da  Palestrina  (1524-1594),  a  celebrated  Italian 
composer  of  church  music. 

Father  of  Tragedy.  A  title  bestowed  by  the  Athen- 
ians upon  the  poet  iEschylus  (b.  c.  525^56).  The  altera- 
tions made  by  him  in  the  composition  and  representation 
of  tragedy  were  so  great,  that  he  was  justly  considered 
the  originator  of  it. 

Father  of  Waters.  A  popular  name  given  to  the 
Mississippi  River  on  account  of  its  great  length  and  the 
large  number  of  its  tributaries. 

Father  Paul.  The  name  usually  given  to  Peter  Sarpi 
(1552-1623),  a  native  of  Venice,  and  a  celebrated  ecclesi- 
astic, historian,  anatomist,  and  astronomer.  He  is  best 
known  by  his  work  entitled  "  A  History  of  the  Council 
of  Trent." 

Father  PrOUt.  A  pseudonym  adopted  by  Francis 
Mahoney  (1804-1866),  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
who  became  a  popular  journalist  and  author. 

Father  Thoughtful.  [A  translation  of  F.  Pire  de  la 
Pensee.']  A  title  given  to  Nicholas  Catinat  (1G37-1712), 
Marshal  of  Prance,  by  his  soldiers,  on  account  of  his 
caution  and  judgment. 

Fath'om,  Count  Ferdinand  (fSth'Hm).  The  title 
of  a  novel  by  Smollett,  and  the  name  of  its  principal 
character,  a  complete  villain,  wlio  robs  his  benefactors 
and  finally  dies  in  misery  and  despair. 

Fat'l-ma  (fiJt'T-mA).  1.  A  female  miracle  worker  in 
the  story  of  Aladdin  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 

2.  The  mother  of  Prince  Camaralzaman  in  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights." 

3.  The  last  wife  of  Bluebeard.     See  Blubbbard. 
Faulk''and  (fjvk'lnnd).    See  Falkland,  1. 

Faust  (foust).'  The  hero  and  title  of  a  celebrated 
drama  of  Goethe,  the  materials  of  which  are  drawn  in 
part  from  the   popular  legends  of  Dr.  Faustus.     Faust 


is  a  student  who  is  toiling  after  knowledge  beyond  his 
reach,  and  who  afterward  deserts  his  studies,  and  sella 
his  soul  to  the  devil  (Mephistopheles),  who  agrees  to  be- 
come his  servant  and  fulfill  all  his  wishes.  The  forfeit  is 
to  be  paid  whenever  Faust  shall  have  so  far  been  cheated 
by  the  enjoyments  which  Mephistopheles  can  furnish,  as 
to  say  to  the  present  moment  —  "  Stay,  thou  art  so  fair  " 
(Verweile  dooh,  du  hist  so  schon  !).  In  the  end  his  soul 
is  saved.     See  Margaret,  and  cf.  Faustus. 

Faus'tUS  (fas'tiis).  The  hero  of  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe's tragedy  of  the  same  name ;  — represented  as  a  vul- 
gar sorcerer  who  is  tempted  to  sell  his  soul  to  the  devil 
for  the  ordinary  price  of  sensual  pleasure  and  earthly 
power  and  glory,  and  shrinks  and  shudders  in  agony  and 
remorse  when  the  forfeit  comes  to  be  exacted.  Cf .  Faust. 

Feeble.     See  Forcible-feeble,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Fe-li'cians,  The  (fe-lTsh'anz).  [L.  felix,  Jelicis, 
happy.]  An  imaginary  people  described  by  Mercier  de 
la  Riviere  (1720-1793),  the  French  economist,  in  his 
work  entitled  "  L'Heureuse  Nation  "  (The  Happy  Na- 
tion), represented  as  free  and  sovereign,  and  living  un- 
der tlie  absolute  empire  of  laws. 

Female  Howard.  A  title  given  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Fry  (17S0-1845),  an  Englishwoman  celebrated  for  her 
benevolent  exertions  in  belialt  cf  lunatics  and  prisoners. 

Fe-nel'la  (le-nel'la).  A  fairyhke  creature  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak,"  taken  from  the 
sketch  of  Mignon  in  Goethe's  "  Wilhelm  Meister." 

Fen'rls,  The  Wolf  (fen'rts).  {Scand.  3Iyth.)  The 
brother  of  Hel,  and  child  of  Loki.  The  gods  bound  him 
and  cast  him  into  Niflheim,  but  he  is  destined  to  swallow 
Odin  on  the  day  of  doom. 

Fen'ton  (fgn'tiin).    See  Page,  Anne. 

Fer'di-nand  (fer'dt-nand).    See  Miranda. 

Fern,  Fanny.  A  pseudonym  adopted  by  Mrs.  Sar^ 
Parton,  nee  Sara  Payson  Willis  (18H-1872),  a  popular 
American  authoress. 

Fer'um-bras,  Sir  (fSr'iim-bras).  A  knight  of  the- 
Round  Table,  and  hero  of  an  old  English  metrical  ro- 
mance, probably  translated  from  the  French. 

Fi-dele  (ft-de'le).  A  feigned  name  assumed  by  Imo- 
gen in  Shakespeare's  "Cymbeline." 

Fi-des'sa  (It-dSs'sa).  [i.  e..  The  Faithful,  fr.  li.  fides 
faith.]    See  Duessa. 

Field  of  Blood.    1.  See  Aceldama,  in  the  Dictionary. 

2.  A  name  given  to  the  battlefield  of  Canna;,  on  which 
Hannibal,  in  the  year  216  B.  c,  defeated  the  Romans 
with  great  slaughter.  ^ 

Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  A  name  given  to  an 
open  plain  between  Aidres  and  Guisnes,  where  Henry 
VIII.  of  England  had  an  interview  in  1520  with  Francis 
I.  of  France.  The  nobility  of  both  kingdoms  embraced 
the  opportunity  to  display  their  magnificence  with  emu- 
lation and  profuseness. 

Fi'e-ra-bras'  (fe'a-r4-bra').  Son  of  an  emir  of  Spain, 
and  the  hero  of  one  of  the  old  poems  that  relate  the  con- 
quest of  Spain  by  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve  peers. 
Flerabras  and  his  father  made  themselves  masters  of 
Rome,  and  carried  away  from  it  various  sacred  relics, 
especially  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  balsam  used  in 
embalming  the  body  of  the  Savior. 

Fifth  Father  of  the  Church.  A  title  bestowed  upon 
Thomas  Aquinas.     See  Angelic  Doctor. 

Fi'ga'ro'  (fe'gd'ro').  The  hero  of  Beaumarchais'' 
celebrated  comedies  "Le  Barbier  de  Seville  "  and  "  Le 
Mariage  de  Figaro."  In  the  first  of  these  plays,  Figaro 
is  a  barber  ;  in  the  second,  a  valet-de-chambre.  In  both 
he  coolly  outwits  all  with  whom  he  has  to  do. 

Fighting  Prelate.  A  sobriquet  given  to  Henry  Spen- 
ser, bishop  of  Norwich  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Dur- 
ing the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  decisive  style  of  dealing  with  the  insurgents ;  first 
meeting  them  in  the  field,  and  then,  when  he  had  routed 
them,  exchanging  his  sword  and  armor  for  a  crucifix  and 
sacerdotal  robes,  and,  thus  arrayed,  confessing  and  ab- 
solving his  prisoners  as  he  hurried  them  to  the  gibbet. 

Flll'pot,  Toby  (f  il'pot).  The  hero  of  a  famous  drink" 
ing  song  by  Rev.  Francis  Fawkes  (1721-1777). 

Fllomena,  St.    See  St.  Filomena. 

Fin'gal  (ftn'gal  or  fin-gal').  A  mythical  hero  whose 
name  occurs  in  Highland  ballads  and  traditions  and  in 
Macpherson's  "  Poems  of  Ossian." 

First  Crentleman  of  Europe.  A  title  popularly  given 
to  King  George  IV.  of  England  (1762-1S30),  on  account 
of  his  position  and  personal  attractions. 

Fitz-Boo'dle,  George  (fTts-boo'd'l).  A  pseudonym 
under  which  Thackeray  (1S11-1SG3)  contributed  a  series 
of  papers  to  "  Eraser's  Magazine." 

Flan'ders,  Moll  (flstu'derz).  The  subject  of  De  Foe's 
novel  of  the  same  name,  a  tale  of  low  vice. 

Fle'ta  (fle'ta).  A  Latinized  name  of  the  Fleet  Prison 
in  London,  and  the  title  of  a  disquisition  by  Solden,  who 
was  for  a  time  confined  in  this  prison. 

Fllb'ber-ti-glb'bet  (flTb'ber-ti-jib'b5t).  1.  The  name 
of  r.  fiend  mentioned  in  Shakespeare's  "  King  Lear." 

2.  A  name  given  to  Dickon  Sludge,  a  boy  who  figures 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  "Kenihvorth,"  and  acts 
the  part  of  an  imp  at  the  entertainments  given  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Flore  and  Blanche'flor'  (ttSr,  blansh'flor').  A  pair 
of  lovers  in  a  popular  inediieval  rouuvnce,  versions  of  wliich 
exist  in  French,  German,  English,  Spanish,  and  other 
languages.  The  names  [It.  Florio  and  Eiancofiore]  were 
adopted  by  Boccaccio  in  his  prose  romance  "  II  Filicopo." 

FlO-reri'tl-US  (fio-r?n'slii-us).  A  knight  whose  story 
is  related  in  the  first  book  of  Gower's  "  Confossio  Aman- 
tis."  He  bound  himself  to  marry  a  deformed  hag,  pro- 
vided she  taught  him  the  solution  of  a  riddle  on  which 
his  life  depended.  Chaucer's  "  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale  " 
has  the  same  plfi^t. 

Flor'1-mel  (tl3r'I-mEl).  A  character  in  Spenser's 
"FaiJrie  Queene,"  representing  womanly  sweetness,  tJi© 
name  signifying  "  honey-Hower." 

Flor'is-mart    (HBr'Is-nmrt).     The  name    of   one  ol 
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Charlemagne's  twelve  paladins,  or  peers,  and  the  faith- 
ful friend  of  Orlando,  or  Roland. 

Flor'1-zel  (tlor'i-zel).  A  prince  of  Bohemia,  in  Shake- 
speare's "Winter's  Tale,"  iu  love  with  Perdita. 

Flower  Ol  Kings.  [A  translation  of  L.  Flos  Eegum.l 
An  epithet  title  of  Arthur,  the  renowned  and  half-fabu- 
lous king  of  ancient  Britain  ;  —  first  given  to  him  by 
Joseph  of  Exeter,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  12th  century. 

Flower  of  Poets.  A  title  conferred  upon  Chaucer 
by  his  contemporaries. 

Flowery  Kingdom.  A  translation  of  the  words  Hwa 
Kwoh,  a  name  often  given  to  China  by  its  iuliabitants, 
who  consider  themselves  the  most  polished  and  civilised 
of  all  nations,  as  the  epithet  hwa  intimates. 

FlU-el'len  (tifi-gl'len).  A  pedantic,  but  brave,  Welsh 
captain  in  Shakespeare's  "King  Henry  V." 

Flying  Dutchman.  The  name  given  by  sailors  to  a 
phantom  ship  supposed  to  cruise  in  storms  off  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  According  to  tradition,  a  Dutch  captain, 
bound  home  from  the  Indies,  met  with  long-continued 
head  winds  and  heavy  weather  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  refused  to  put  back  as  he  was  advised  to  do, 
swearing  a  very  profane  oath  that  he  would  beat  round 
the  Cape  if  he  had  to  beat  there  until  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. He  was  taken  at  his  word,  and  doomed  to  beat 
against  head  winds  for  all  time.  Marryat  made  the  story 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  famous  sea  novels. 

Fol'ble  (foi'b'l).  The  intriguing  lady's  maid  of  Lady 
Wishfort  in  Congreve's  "  Way  of  the  World." 

Fol'gart'.,  Father  (foi'gard).  In  Farquhar's  "  Beaux' 
Stratagem,"  one  of  a  gang  of  thieves,  who  is  disguised 
as  a  French  priest. 

Fop'ping-ton,  Lord  (fSp'pTng-tun).  A  coxcomb  in 
Vanbrugh's  comedy  "  The  Relapse." 

Ford,  master  (ford).  A  gentleman  of  Windsor  in 
Shakespeare's  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

Ford,  Mrs.  One  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  " 
in  Shakespeare's  play  of  that  uame.  Sir  John  Falstaff 
makes  love  to  her,  and  she  encourages  his  attentions  for 
a  time,  in  order  to  betray  and  disgrace  him. 

For'est-er,  Frank  (for'gst-er).  A  pseudonym  under 
which  Henry  Wilham  Herbert  (1807-1858),  a  versatile 
English  author  long  resident  in  America,  pubhshed  a 
number  of  works  on  fowling,  fishing,  and  field  sports. 

For'rest-er,  Fanny.  The  pen  name  of  Miss  Emily 
Chubbuck  (1817-1854),  an  American  authoress,  and  the 
third  wife  of  Adoniram  Judson,  missionary  to  India. 

For'tln-bras  (f&r'tiu-bras).  Prince  of  Norway  in 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "Hamlet." 

For'tU-na'tUS  (fSr'tii-na'tus).  The  hero  of  one  of 
Straparola's  Italian  fairy  tales,  a  man  who  receives  from 
Fortune  an  inexhaustible  purse,  and  from  the  Sultan  a 
wishing  cap  wliich  will  transport  him  to  any  place  where 
he  wishes  to  be.  These  gifts  prove  the  ruin  of  himself 
and  his  sons.  The  story  was  translated  into  German  and 
Frencli  in  the  IGth  century,  and  was  dramatized  by  Hans 
Sachs  in  German  and  by  Thomas  Dekker  in  English. 

For-tU'ni-0  (f8r-tu'ni-o).  The  hero  of  a  popular  tale 
closely  allied  to  that  of  Fortunatus.  He  is  famous  for 
his  adventure  with  a  dragon,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
made  use  of  those  marvelous  servitors.  Fine-ear,  who, 
"putting  his  ear  to  the  ground,  informed  his  master 
that  the  dragon  was  seven  leagues  off ;  "  Tippler,  who 
"  drank  up  all  the  rivers  which  were  between  ;  "  Strong- 
back,  who  "  carried  wine  enough  to  fill  them  all ;  "  Light- 
foot,  Roisterer,  and  Gormand. 

Forty  Thieves,  The.  Characters  of  a  celebrated 
tale  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  represented  as  inhabit- 
ing a  secret  cave  in  a  forest,  the  door  of  which  would 
open  and  shut  at  the  sound  of  the  magic  word  Sesame, 
but  at  no  other  word.    See  Baba,  Ah. 

Foul'-weath'er  Jack  (foul'weth'er  j5k).  A  name 
given  to  Commodore  John  Byron  of  England  (1723-1786), 
in  allusion  to  his  ill  fortune  at  sea. 
Fountain  of  Youth.  See  Bihiki. 
Fourth  Estate,  The.  A  playful  title  of  the  English 
newspaper  press,  considered  as  coordinate  with  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm. 

Fra  Di-a'VO-lo  (fra  de-a'vo-lo).  [It.,  Brother  Devil.] 
A  sobriquet  of  Michele  Pezza,  a  famous  Italian  bandit 
and  political  insurgent,  hanged  at  Naples  in  1806.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  monk  in  early  life  under  the  name  of 
Fra  Angela.  Auber  made  him  the  subject  of  an  opera. 
Fran-oes'ca  da  Bi'ml-ni  (fran-chSs'ka  da  re'me-ne). 
A  daughter  of  Guide  da  Polenta,  lord  of  Ravenna  in  the 
latter  part  of  tlie  13th  century.  She  was  married  to 
Lanciotto,  son  of  Malatesta  da  Rimini,  a  brave  but  de- 
formed and  hateful  person,  who,  having  discovered  a 
criminal  intimacy  between  her  and  his  own  brother,  re- 
venged himself  by  putting  them  both  to  death.  The 
story  of  Francesca  forms  one  of  the  most  admired  epi- 
sodes in  Dante's  "Inferno,"  and  has  also  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  poem  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

Frank'en-Stein'  (frank'en-stin').  A  young  student  of 
physiology  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  roniance  of  the  same  name, 
who  constructed  a  monster  out  of  the  horrid  remnants  of 
the  churchyard  and  the  dissecting  room,  and  endued  it, 
apparently  through  the  agency  of  galvanism,  with  a  sort 
of  spectral  and  convulsive  life.  This  existence,  rendered 
insupportable  to  the  monster  "oy  his  vain  craving  after 
human  sympathy  and  by  his  consciousness  of  his  own 
deformity,  is  employed  in  inflicting  the  most  dreadful 
retribution  upon  the  guilty  philosopher.  The  word  has 
become  a  proverb  for  one  destroyed  by  his  own  works. 

Freeborn  John.  John  Lilbume  (1618-1657),  a  fa- 
mous English  republican; — popularly  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  his  intrepid  defense,  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  of  his  rights  as  a  freeborn  Englishman. 

Free'man,  Mrs.  (fre'man).  An  assumed  name  imder 
which  the  first  Duchess  of  Marlborough  corresponded 
with  Queen  Anne.     See  Mohley,  Mrs. 

Free'port,  Sir  Andrew  (fre'p6rt).  The  name  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  imaginary  club  under  whose  di- 
rection the  **  Spectator  "  was  professedly  published.    He 


is  represented  as  an  eminent  London  merchant,  industri- 
ous, sensible,  and  generous. 

Frei'SChiitZ  (fri'shuts).  [G.,  the  free  shooter.]  The 
name  of  a  legendary  hunter  or  marksman,  who,  by  en- 
tering into  a  compact  with  the  Devil,  procures  balls,  six 
of  which  infallibly  hit,  however  great  the  distance,  while 
the  seventh,  or,  according  to  some  of  the  versions,  one 
of  the  seven,  belongs  to  the  Devil,  who  directs  it  at  his 
pleasure.  The  story  first  appeared  in  a  poetic  form  in 
1810,  in  Apel's  "  Gespensterbuch  "  (Ghost  book),  and  F. 
Kind  adapted  it  to  the  opera  composed  by  Weber  in  1821. 

French  Fury,  The.  A  name  given  in  history  to 
the  attempt  made  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  carry  Ant- 
werp by  storm,  Jan.  17,  1583.  The  whole  of  his  force 
was  either  killed  or  taken  captive  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Cf.  Spanish  Fuky. 

Friar  Dom'i-nic  (dom'I-nTk).  The  chief  character  in 
Dryden's  play  "  The  Spanish  Friar,"  designed  to  ridicule 
the  vices  of  the  priesthood. 

Friar  Ger'und  (jer'iind).  The  hero  of  a  celebrated 
Spanish  satirical  romance  by  Padre  Isla  (1703-1781),  de- 
signed to  ridicule  the  style  of  pulpit  oratory  of  his  day. 

Friar  John.  The  name  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  Rabelais'  romance  of  "Pantagruel,"  a 
"  mass  of  lewdness,  debauchery,  profanity,  and  valor." 

Friar  Lau'rence  (la'rSns).  A  Franciscan  who  under- 
takes to  marry  the  lovers  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Friar  Rush  (rush).  A  personage  celebrated  in  the 
marvelous  legends  of  old  times.  His  history  was  printed 
in  1620,  and  had  probably  been  often  printed  before. 
The  whole  tale  is  designed  as  a  severe  satire  upon  the 
monks,  the  pretended  friar  being  sent  from  hell  in  con- 
sequence of  news  brought  to  the  prince  of  devils  "of 
the  great  misrule  and  vile  living  of  these  religious  men." 

Friar  Tuck  (tuk).  One  of  the  constant  associates  of 
Robin  Hood,  to  whom  Ben  Jonson  (see  the  dramatis 
personse  to  his  "  Sad  Shepherd  ")  makes  him  chaplain 
and  steward.  He  is  introduced  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"  Ivanhoe."    According  to  some,  he  was  a  real  monk. 

Friday,  Man.  The  name  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  man, 
a  young  savage  whom  he  saved  from  death  on  a  Friday. 

Frith'lof  (frit'yof).  [Icel.  FriSpjofr,  i.  e.,  peace- 
maker.] The  hero  of  an  Icelandic  saga  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, ana  of  a  poem  in  modem  Swedish  by  Bishop  Teg- 
ner,  entitled  "Frithiof's  Saga." 

Frog,  Nic  (nik  fr5g).  A  sportive  collective  name  for 
the  Dutch  in  Arbuthnot's  "History  of  John  Bull." 

Fron-tl'no  (frSn-te'no).  The  name  given  in  the  old 
romances  of  chivalry  to  the  horse  of  Ruggiero. 

Frost,  Jack.    A  popular  personification  of  frost. 

Froth  (froth).  1.  A  foolish  gentleman  in  Shake- 
speare's "Measure  for  Measure." 

2.  (Lord  Froth.)  A  solemn  coxcomb  in  Congreve's 
comedy  of  "  The  Double  Dealer." 

Fudge,  Mr.  [See  Fudge,  in  the  Dictionary.]  A  con- 
temptuous designation  for  any  absurd  or  lying  talker. 

|lg^°"  "There  was,  sir,  in  our  time,  one  Captain  Fudge, 
commander  of  a  merchantman,  who  upon  his  return  from 
a  voyage,  how  ill  fraught  soever  his  ship  was,  always 
brought  home  to  his  owners  a  good  cargo  of  lies,  inso- 
much that  now  aboard  shro  the  sailors,  when  they  hear  a 
great  lie  told,  cry  out,  '  You  fudge  it'  " 

Remarks  upon  the  Navy  (London,  1700). 

Fudge  Family.  A  name  under  which  the  poet  Moore, 
in  a  series  of  metrical  epistles  purporting  to  be  written 
by  the  members  of  a  family  of  British  tourists  in  Paris, 
satirized  the  absurdities  of  his  traveling  countrjTnen. 

Funk,  Peter  (funk).  A  person  employed  at  petty 
auctions  to  bid  on  articles  pat  up  for  sale,  in  order  to 
raise  their  price. 
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Ga'brl-eJl  (ga'brT-el).  [Heb.,  mighty  one  of  God.] 
The  name  of  an  angel  described  in  the  Scriptures  as 
charged  with  the  mmistration  of  comfort  and  sympathy 
to  man.  (See  Dan.  viii.  and  ix.)  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment {Luke  i.)  he  is  the  herald  of  good  tidings,  declar- 
ing as  he  does  the  coming  of  the  predicted  Messiah  and 
of  his  forerunner.  In  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition  he 
is  one  of  the  seven  archangels.  He  is  believed  by  the 
Mohammedans  to  have  dictated  the  Koran  to  their 
prophet.  Milton  posts  him  at  '•'  the  eastern  gate  of 
paradise,"  as  "  chief  of  the  angelic  guards." 

Ga'her-is,  Sir  (ga'her-Is).  A  celebrated  knight  of  the 
Round  Table,  brother  of  Gavvain. 

Gal'a-had,  Sir  (gal'a-had).  A  celebrated  knight  of 
the  Round  Table,  surnamed  "  the  chaste,"  who  achieved 
the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

Gal-a-te'a  (gSl-a^te'a).  [L.,fr.  Gr.  roAareia.]  (Class. 
Myth.)  A  sea  nymph  beloved  by  the  Cyclops  Polyphe- 
mus, who  in  his  jealous  rage  destroyed  her  lover  Acis 
with  a  rock  torn  from  the  mountain  side. 

Ga.l'li-a  (gal'lT-a).  [L.]  The  ancient  Latin  name  of 
France  (Gaul),  often  used  in  modem  poetry. 

Gamp,  Mrs.  Sarah  (gSmp).  A  monthly  nurse  who 
is  a  prominent  character  in  Dickens's  novel  of  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit."  She  is  celebrated  for  her  constant  refer- 
ence to  a  certain  Mrs.  Harris,  a  purely  imaginary  person, 
for  whose  feigned  opinions  and  utterances  she  professes 
the  greatest  respect,  in  order  to  give  the  more  weight  to 
her  own. 

Gan  (gan),  Ga-ne-lo'ne  (ga-na-io'nS),    Ga'ne-lon' 

(ga'n'lSN'),  or  Ga'no  (ga'no).  A  Count  of  Mayence, 
and  one  of  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne,  whom  he  be- 
trayed at  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles ;  —  always  repre- 
sented as  a  traitor,  engaged  in  intrigues  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Christianity.  He  figures  in  the  romantic  poems 
of  Italy,  and  is  placed  by  Dante  in  his  "  Inferno." 

Gan'y-me'de  (L.  gSn'I-me'de  ;  B.  gan'I-med).  [L. 
Ganymedes,  Gr.  Tawii-qSrii.']   (  Class.  Myth.)  A  beautiful 


shepherd  boy  of  Phrygia,  who  was  carried  up  to  Olympus 
by  an  eagle,  to  be  the  cupbearer  of  Jupiter. 

Gar-Ci'as,  Pe'dro  (pa'drS  gar-the'as).  A  mythicai 
personage  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  preface  to 
Gil  Bias,  in  which  is  related  how  two  scholars  of  Sala- 
manca discovered  a  tombstone  with  the  inscription, 
"  Here  lies  interred  the  soul  of  the  Licentiate  Pedro 
Garcias,"  and  how,  on  digging  beneath  the  stone,  was 
found  a  leathern  purse  containing  a  hundred  ducats. 

Garden  City.  A  popular  name  for  Chicago,  probably 
from  the  Latin  motto  on  the  seal  of  the  city, "  Urbs  in 
Horto,"  —  city  in  a  garden. 

Garden  of  England.  A  name  applied  to  the  county 
of  Kent,  and  also  to  Worcestershire. 
Garden  of  Europe.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Italy 
Garden  of  France.  [A  translation  of  F.  Jardin  de 
la  France.^  A  name  given  to  the  department  of  Indre- 
et-Loire,  including  Touraine,  part  of  Anjou,  Poitou,  and 
the  Orl^anais. 

Garden  of  Italy.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
island  of  Sicily. 

Gar'eth  (gar'eth).  In  Arthurian  romance  a  knight  of 
the  Round  Table,  who  was  first  a  scullion  in  King  Ar- 
thur's kitchen,  but  afterwards  became  champion  of  the 
lady  Linet,  or  Lynette,  whose  sister  Liones,  or  Lyonors, 
he  dehvered  from  Castle  Perilous. 

And  he  that  told  the  tale  in  older  times 
Says  ttiat  Sir  Gareth  wedded  Lyonors, 
But  he  that  told  it  later  says  Lynette. 

Tennysun  Udi/lls  qf  the  King). 
Gar'ga'melle'  (gar'ga'mel').     [F.,  literally,  threat.] 
The  mother  of  Gargantua  in  Rabelais'  celebrated  ro- 
mance of  this  name. 

Gar-gan'tU-a  (gar-gSn'tu-a  ;  F.  gar'gaN'tu'S').  [F., 
fr.  Sp.  garganta  th:.'oat,  gullet.]  The  hero  of  Rabelais' 
celebrated  romancf  of  the  same  name,  a  gigantic  person- 
age, about  whom  many  wonderful  stories  are  related. 
He  lived  for  several  centuries,  and  at  last  begot  a  son, 
Pantagruel,  as  wonderful  as  himself. 

Gar'ger-y,  Joe  (jo  gar'ger-y).  An  illiterate  black- 
smith in  Dickens's  "Great  Expectations,"  remarkable 
for  his  simplicity,  generosity,  and  kindness  of  heart. 

Gar'ger-y,  Mrs.  Joe.  A  virago  who  figures  in  Dick- 
ens's novel  of  "  Great  Expectations." 

Gate  of  Tears.  A  literal  translation  of  Babelmcindeb 
[At.  bab  al  mandab'],  the  straits  of  which  name  were  so 
called  from  the  great  number  of  shipwrecks  which  occur 
in  them. 

Gau-den'ti-O  dl  Luc'ca  (gou-dSn'te-S  de  156k'k4). 
The  name  of  a  celebrated  romance  (said  to  have  been 
written  by  Simon  Berington)  and  also  of  its  hero,  who  is 
represented  as  making  a  journey  to  Mezzoramia,  an  im- 
aginary country  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Gau'ti'er'  and  Gar'gullle'  (go'te'a',  gar'gel').  Two 
proper  names  having  a  signification  equivalent  to  tout  le 
monde,  or  everybody,  in  certain  French  proverbial  ex- 
pressions, as  "  Se  moquer  de  Gautier  et  Garguille  "  (to 
make  game  of  Gautier  and  Gargmlle),  that  is,  to  make 
game  of  everybody. 

Ga'wain,  Sir  (ga'wan).  A  nephew  of  King  Arthur, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  noted  for  his  sagacity  and  wonderful  strength.  He 
was  surnamed  "  the  courteous."  His  brothers  were  Agra- 
vaine,  Gaheris,  and  Gareth.     [Written  also  Gauvaiti.'] 

Ge'bir  (je'ber).  A  legendary  Eastern  prince  said  to 
have  invaded  Africa  and  to  have  given  his  name  to  Gib- 
raltar. He  is  the  subject  of  a  poem  of  the  same  name 
by  Walter  Savage  Landor. 

Gel'lat-ley,  Da'vle  (da'vjr  gSl'latAf).  The  name  of 
a  poor  fool  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  "  Waverley." 

Gem  of  Normandy.    A  name  given  to  Emma,  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  I.,  Duke  of  Normandy,  married  to  Ethel- 
red  II.,  King  of  England. 
Ge-neu'ra  (ge-nu'ra).    Same  as  Guinevere. 
Gen'e-vieve'  (jen'e-vev').     1.  The  heroine  of  a  ballad 
by  Coleridge. 

2.  Under  the  form  Genoveva,  the  name  occurs  in  a 
German  myth  as  that  of  the  wife  of  the  Count  Palatine 
Siegfried  of  Mayenfeld  in  Brabant,  in  the  time  of  Charles 
Martel.  Upon  false  accusations  made  to  her  husband, 
he  gave  orders  to  put  her  to  death  ;  but  the  servant  in- 
trusted with  the  commission  suffered  her  to  escape  into 
the  forest  of  Ardennes,  where  she  lay  concealed  a  long 
time,  until  by  accident  her  husband  discovered  her  re- 
treat, and  recognized  her  innocence. 

Ge-nev'ra  (je-nev'ra).  A  lady  in  Ariosto's  "  Orlando 
Furioso."  Her  honor  is  impeached,  and  she  is  con- 
demned to  die  unless  a  champion  appears  to  do  combat 
for  her.  Her  lover  Ariodantes  answers  the  challenge, 
kills  the  false  accuser,  and  weds  the  dame. 
Gen'i-lon  (jen'i-lSu).    See  Gan. 

Gentle  Shepherd.  A  nickname,  derived  from  a  pas- 
toral drama  by  Allan  Ramsay,  fastened  upon  George 
GrenviUe  (1712-1770)  by  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
in  a  celebrated  debate  in  Parliament. 

George'  a-Green'  (jSrj'  a-gren').  The  subject  of  an 
English  prose  romance  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  enti- 
tled "The  History  of  George  a-Green,  Pindar  of  the 
town  of  Wakefield." 

Ge-raint',  Sir  (ge-ranf).  One  of  the  knights  of  the 
Round  Table.  His  story  is  treated  in  Tennyson's  "  Idylls 
of  the  King."  See  Enid. 
Ger'al-dine  (jSr'al-dtn).  See  Fair  Geraldine. 
German  Mil'ton,  The  (mTl'tiSn).  A  title  bestowed 
upon  Friedrich  Gottlieb  Klopstock  (1724-1803),  authoi 
of  "The  Messiah." 

German  Pla'tO,  The  (pla'to).  Friedrich  Heinrich 
Jacobi  (1743-1819),  a  distinguished  German  philosopher ; 
—  so  called  on  account  of  the  high  religious  tone  of  his 
metaphysical  writings. 

German  Vol'talre',  The  (vol'tSr').  A  title  often 
given  to  Christoph  Martin  Wieland  (1733-1813). 

G^'ronte'  (zha'rSNf).  A  character  in  Moliere's  com- 
edies "  Le  M^decm  malgr6  Lui "  and  "  Les  Fourberiea 
de  Seapin." 
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Ger'tinde  (ger'trud).  The  name  of  the  queen  in 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "  Hamlet." 

Ger'tnide  of  Wy'O-mlng  (wi'S-mTng  or  wt-o'mTng). 
The  heroine  of  a  poem  of  the  same  name  by  Thomas 
Campbell.  She  was  shot  in  the  invasion  of  the  Valley 
of  Wyoming  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1778. 

Ges'sler  (gSs'sler).     See  Tell,  William. 

Glam'SChid  (zham'shTd).  (Persian  Myth.)  The  king 
of  the  Genii,  or  Peris,  who,  in  punishment  for  his  boast 
of  immortality,  was  compelled  to  assume  a  human  form 
and  dwell  on  earth,  where  he  became  a  mighty  conqueror. 
[Written  also  Jamshid.'] 

'Tis  said  the  lion  and  the  lizard  keep 

The  courts  wliere  Jamshid  gloried  and  drank  deep. 

Ritbdiijai  of  Omar  Khayydm. 

Giant  Despair.  In  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
a  giant,  the  owner  of  Doubting  Castle,  who,  finding  Chris- 
tian and  Hopeful  asleep  upon  his  grounds,  takes  them 
prisoners,  and  thrusts  them  into  a  dungeon. 

Giant  Grim.  In  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  a 
giant  who  seeks  to  stop  the  march  of  tlie  pilgrims  to  the 
Celestial  City,  but  is  slain  in  a  duel  by  Mi'.  Great-heart, 
their  guide. 

Giant  Killer,  The.    See  Jack  the  Giant  Killek. 

Giant  Slay'-gOOd'  (sla'good').  In  Bunyan's  "Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  a  giant  slain  by  Mr.  Great-heart. 

Gibraltar  of  America.  A  name  often  given  to  the 
city  of  Quebec,  which,  from  its  position  and  natural  and 
arfificial  means  of  defense,  is  perhaps  the  most  strongly 
fortified  city  in  America. 

Gil  Bias  (zhel  bliis).  The  title  of  a  famous  romance 
by  Le  Sage  (1G68-1747),  and  the  name  of  its  hero,  by 
whom,  and  with  whose  commentaries,  the  story  is  pro- 
fessedly told. 

Gill,  Harry  (gil).     See  Goody  Blake. 

Gil  Morrice.     See  Morkice,  Gil. 

Gil'pin,  John  (gil'pin).  A  citizen  of  London,  and 
"a  train-band  captain,"  whose  adventures  are  related  in 
Cowper's  humorous  poem  entitled  "The  Diverting  His- 
tory of  John  Gilpin  showing  how  he  went  farther  than 
he  intended,  and  came  safe  home  again." 

Gi-nes'  de  Pas-sa-mon'te  (he-nSs'  da  pas-sa-mon'tS). 
The  name  of  a  gaUey  slave  and  puppet-show  man  in 
"Don  Quixote." 

Gi-nev'ra  (je-nev'ra).  1.  The  title  and  subject  of  a 
metrical  tale  by  Rogers,  which  relates  how  a  young  Ital- 
ian lady,  upon  her  wedding  day,  secreted  herself,  from 
motives  of  frolic,  in  a  self-locking  oaken  chest,  the  lid  of 
which  shut  down  and  buried  her  alive. 

2.  See  GuiNEVEEE. 

Gin'ger-bread',  Giles  (jilz  jln'jer-brSd').  The  hero 
of  an  old  and  celebrated  English  nursery  tale. 

Glasse,  Mrs.  (glas).  The  real  or  supposititious  au- 
thor of  a  cookery  book,  formerly  very  famous.  The  first 
edition  was  published  in  1747.  Mrs.  Glasse  is  popularly 
thought  to  begin  a  receipt  for  cooking  a  hare  with  the 
pithy  advice,  "  First  catch  your  hare  ; "  but  this  expres- 
sion is  not  found  in  any  known  edition  of  her  book. 

Qlo'ri-a'na  (glo'rl-a'na).  In  Spenser's  "  Faerie 
Queene,"  the  "  greatest  glorious  queen  of  Faery  lond." 

"  In  that  Faery  Queene,  I  mean  Glory  in  my  general 
intention,  but  in  my  particular  I  conceive  the  most  ex- 
cellent and  glorious  person  of  our  sovereign,  the  Queen 
[Elizabeth],  and  her  kingdom  in  Faerye  land." 

Introductory  "Letter  of  the  Author." 

Gluh-dub'dril)  (gliib-diib'drib).  An  imaginary  island 
visited  by  GuUiver  in  his  famous  "  Travels."  It  is  rep- 
resented to  have  been  peopled  by  sorcerers,  or  magicians, 
who  evoked,  for  GulUver's  amusement,  the  spirits  of 
many  great  men  of  antiquity. 

Gium-dal'clitch  (glum-dal'kltch).  A  little  girl  only 
nine  years  old,  and  barely  forty  feet  high,  who  had 
charge  of  Gulliver  while  he  was  in  Brobdingnag.  See 
Bkobdingnag,  and  Gullfver,  Lemuel. 

Gob'bo,  Laun'oe-lot  (lan'se-lot  gob'bo).  A  famous 
clown  in  Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Venice." 

Gob'bo,  Old.  Father  to  Launcelot  Gobbo  in  Shake- 
speare's "Merchant  of  Venice." 

Goddess  of  Reason.    See  Reason,  Goddess  op. 

God'frey  of  Bou'illon'  (boo'ySN'  or  bool'y6N').  The 
leader  of  the  first  Crusaders  and  the  hero  of  Tasso's 
"  Jerusalem  Delivered." 

Go-di'va,  The  Countess  (go-di'va).  The  "wife  to 
that  grim  Earl  who  ruled  in  Coventry."  As  related  in 
Tennyson's  poem  "  Godiva,"  she  rode  naked  through  the 
streets,  accordmg  to  the  Earl's  agreement,  and  thus  re- 
moved the  tax  laid  upon  the  people.  See  Peeping  Tom 
OP  Coventry. 

Go'don'  (go'dSN'),  or  GO'dam'  (go'daN').  A  nick- 
name (with  some  variations  of  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion) applied  by  the  French  to  the  English,  who  are  thus 
characterized  by  their  national  oath. 

Goetz  of  the  Iron  Hand  (getsV    See  Iron  Hand. 

Gog  and  Ma'gog  (gog,  ma'gog).  Popular  names  for 
two  colossal  wooden  statues  in  the  Guildhall,  London. 
It  is  thought  that  these  renowned  figures  are  connected 
with  the  CoriniEus  and  Gotmagot  of  the  Armorican 
chronicle  quoted  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  The  former 
name  has  gradually  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  the  latter 
has  been  split  by  popular  corruption  to  do  duty  for  both. 

Gold'e-mar,  King  (golt'S-miir).  A  famous  German 
kobold,  or  domestic  fairy  servant. 

Gold'y  (gold'i^).  An  affectionate  nickname  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  the  Enptlish  poet. 

Gon'er-il  (gSn'er-Tl).  The  eldest  daughter  of  King 
Lear  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy.     See  Lear. 

Good  Duke  Hum'phrey  (hilm'fry).  A  name  popu- 
larly given  by  his  contemporaries  to  Humphrey  Plan- 
tagenet,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son  of  Henry  IV. 

Qood'fel'low,  Rob'in  (rSb'Tn  goSd'tSl'lS).  A  tricksy 
house  sprite  in  tlie  popular  fairy  mythology  of  Eiipland, 
confounded  with  the  Puck,  or  Hobgoblin.     See  Puck. 

Good  Gray  Poet.  A  name  bestowed,  by  his  admirers, 
upon  the  American  poet,  Walt  Whitman. 


Good  Kivrj  Re'n^'  (ra'na'  or  ra'na).  [A  transl.  of 
F.  Le  Bon  Hoi  Rene.  ]  The  designation  bv  which  Ren6 
d'Anjou  (1409-1480)  is  commonly  known  in  history. 

Good  Knight,  without  Fear  and  without  Re- 
proach, The.  [A  translation  of  F.  Le  bon  Chevalier, 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.']  An  appellation  conferred 
upon  Pierre  de  Terrail  Bayard  (1473-1524),  a  French 
knight  celebrated  for  his  valor  and  loyalty. 

Good  Physician.  A  title  applied  to  Christ,  doubtless 
in  allusion  to  the  passage  in  Mark  ii.  17. 

Good  Queen  Bess.    See  Bess,  Good  Queen. 

Good  Samaritan.  The  principal  character  in  a  well- 
known  parable  of  our  Lord,  Luke  x.  30-37. 

Good  Shepherd.  A  title  often  applied  to  Christ.  See 
John  x.  11,  14. 

Good'y  Blake  (g66d'y  blak).  A  character  in  Words- 
worth's poem  entitled  "Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill," 
which  purports  to  be  "A  True  Story."  She  is  repre- 
sented as  a  poor  old  dame,  who,  driven  by  necessity  to 
pilfer  a  few  sticks  of  wood  from  her  neighbor's  ground 
in  the  winter  cold,  is  detected  by  him  in  the  act,  and 
forced  to  relinquish  what  she  had  taken.  In  requital, 
she  invokes  upon  him  the  curse  that  he  may  "  never 
more  be  warm ;  "  and  ever  after,  "  his  teeth  they  chat- 
ter, chatter  still." 

Good'y  Two'-shoes'  (too'shooz').  The  name  of  a 
well-known  character  in  the  literature  of  the  nursery. 
Her  "  History  "  was  first  published  by  Newberry,  a  book- 
seller in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  renowned  throughout 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  for  liis  picture  books 
for  children,  and  it  is  thought  to  have  been  written  by 
Goldsmith. 

Gor'gi'bUS'  (gor'zhe'bu').  The  name  of  a  worthy 
burgess  in  Moliere's  comedy  "  Les  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules," 
who  is  extremely  perplexed  and  distressed  by  the  per- 
verse affectation  of  elegance  of  his  daughter  and  niece. 

GorlO-iS  (g8r'lo-is).     See  Icerna. 

Go'tham  (go'tham).  A  popular  name  for  the  city  of 
New  York  ; — first  given  to  it  in  "  Salmagundi "  (a  hu- 
morous work  by  Washington  Irving,  Wilham  Irving,  and 
James  Kirke  Paulding),  because  the  inhabitants  were 
such  wiseacres.  The  allusion  is  to  the  parish  of  Gotham 
in  Nottinghamshire,  England,  whose  inhabitants  were 
proverbial  for  their  follies,  as  recorded  in  a  well-known 
nursery  rhyme  and  in  "The  Merry  Tales  of  the  Mad 
Men  of  Gotham,"  compiled  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Gbt'ter-dam'mer-ung  (get't5r-dam'mSr-55ng).  [G.] 
The  German  equivalent  of  Ragnarok.     See  Ragnaeok. 

Gow'er,  The  Moral  (gou'er).  A  name  given  by 
Chaucer,  and  subsequently  by  Lydgate  and  others,  to 
John  Gower,  an  English  poet  of  the  14th  century. 

Graal  (gral).  The  Holy  GraU.  See  2d  Grail,  in  the 
Dictionary. 

Gra-Ci-O'SO  (gra-the-o'so).  A  pantomimic  character 
in  the  popular  comedy  of  Spain,  noted  for  his  drollery, 
and  corresponding  to  the  Italian  Harlequin  and  the  Eng- 
lish clown. 

Gra-das'so  (gra-das'sS).  The  name  of  a  famous  war- 
rior who  figures  in  Bojardo's  "  Orlando  Innamorato"  as 
a  wonder  of  martial  prowess. 

Grad'grind',  Thomas  (grad'grind').  A  hardware  mer- 
chant in  Dickens's  story  "  Hard  Times."  He  is  a  man 
of  hard  facts,  who  eschews  sentiment,  cultivates  the 
practical,  lives  in  a  square  house,  and  has  everything  about 
him  grimly  rectangular. 

Grail,  The  Holy  (gral).  See  2d  Geail,  in  the  Dic- 
tionary. 

Granary  of  Europe.  A  name  anciently  given  to  the 
island  of  Sicily  on  account  of  its  fertility. 

Grand  Elector,  The.    See  Great  Elector. 

Grand  Gou'si'er',  or  Gran'gou'si'er'  (griiN'goo'se'a'). 
[F. ,  literally,  great  gullet.]  The  father  of  Gargantua  in 
Rabelais'  romance  of  this  name  ;  —  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  designed  to  represent  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
by  others  John  d'Albret,  King  of  Navarre. 

Gran'di-son,  Sir  Charles  (gran'di-sun).  The  hero 
of  Richardson's  novel  "  The  History  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison."  In  this  character  Richardson  designed  to 
represent  his  ideal  of  a  perfect  hero,  —  a  union  of  the 
good  Christian  and  the  perfect  English  gentleman. 

Gran'di-son  Crom'well  (krom'wel).  A  nickname 
given  by  Mirabeau  to  Lafayette,  whom  he  looked  upon  as 
an  ambitious  man  without  power,  and  who  would  coquet 
with  the  supreme  authority  without  daring  to  seize  it. 

Grand  Mo'narque',  Le  (le  graN  mo'niirk').  [F., 
The  Great  Monarch.]  A  title  often  apphed  to  Louis 
XIV.  of  France  (1638-1715). 

Granite  Staee.  A  popular  name  for  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  the  mountainous  portions  of  which  are  largely 
composed  of  granite. 

Gra-ti-a'no  (gra-te-a'nS).  A  character  in  the  Italian 
popular  theater  called  Commedia  dell'  Arte.  He  is  rep- 
resented as  a  Bolognese  doctor,  and  has  a  mask  with  a 
black  nose  and  forehead  and  red  cheeks.  His  character 
is  that  of  a  pedantic  and  tedious  proser. 

Gray,  Auld  Rob'in  {a,\d  r5b'tn  gra).  The  title  of  a 
popular  Scotch  ballad  written  by  Lady  Anne  Lindsay 
(afterward  wife  of  Sir  Andrew  Barnard)  in  1772.  It  is 
about  Jennie,  a  poor  young  girl  who,  while  her  Jamie  is 
gone  to  sea,  marries  Auld  Robin  to  save  her  parents  from 
misery. 

Greal  (gral).  The  Holy  Grail.  See  2d  Grail,  in  the 
Dictionary. 

Great  Captain.  1.  Gonsalvode  Cordova  (1453-1515), 
a  distinguished  general  of  Spain.  It  was  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1496,  in  which  he  drove  the  French  entirely  out 
of  Sicily,  that  he  was  hailed  by  his  soldiers  as  El  Gran 
Capitan  (The  Great  Captain),  a  name  by  which  he  was 
ever  afterward  familiarly  known  throughout  Europe. 

2.  Manuel  I.  (d.  1180),  Emperor  of  Trebizond. 

Great  Cham  of  Literature  (kitm).  A  name  given 
to  Dr.  Johnson  by  Smollett  in  a  letter  to  John  Wilkes. 
See  Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson,"  vol.  ii.,  chap.  iii. 


Great  Commoner.  William  Pitt  (First  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham), a  famous  parliamentary  orator,  and  for  many  years 
a  leader  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

Great  Duke.  A  title  by  which  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton is  often  distinguished. 

Great  Elector.  A  surname  given  to  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, Elector  of  Brandenburg  (1620-1688). 

Great'-heart',  Mr.  (grat'harf).  In  Bunyan's  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  the  guide  of  Christian's  wile  and 
children  upon  their  journey  to  the  Celestial  City. 

Great  Marquis.  A  title  given  to  James  Graham, 
Marquis  of  Montrose  (1612-1650),  on  account  of  his 
heroic  deeds  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I. 

Great  Unknown.  A  name  given  to  the  author  of 
the  "  Waverley  Novels,"  which  on  their  first  appearance 
were  published  anonymously. 

Greaves,  Sir  Laun'ce-lot  (lan'se-lot  grevz).  The 
title  of  a  novel  by  Smollett  (a  sort  of  tra\  esty  of  Cervan- 
tes' "Don  Quixote  "),  and  the  name  of  its  hero,  a  well- 
born young  English  squire  of  the  time  of  George  II., 
handsome,  virtuous,  and  enlightened,  but  crack-brained. 

Green-eyed  Monster,  The.  A  common  personifica- 
tion of  jealousy.     See  "  Othello,"  a.  iii.,  sc.  3,  1.  166. 

Green-Mountain  State.  A  popular  name  of  Ver- 
mont (F.  vei'd  green  -|^  mont  mountain). 

Green'WOOd',  Grace  (gren'wood').  The  pen  name 
of  Mrs.  Sara  Jane  (Clarke)  Lippincott,  a  popular  Amer- 
ican authoress  (born  1823). 

Gren'del  (gren'del).  A  man-devouring  monster  slain 
by  Beowulf , in  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  "Beowulf." 

Greth'el,  Gam'mer  (gam'mer  greth'el ;  G.  gra'tSl). 
[G.]  The  imaginary  narrator  of  a  series  of  German 
nursery  tales,  said  to  have  been  taken  down  by  the 
brothers  Grimm  from  the  lips  of  Fran  Viehmanin,  wife 
of  a  peasant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

Gret'na  Green  Marriages  (grgt'na).  Runaway 
matches,  or  elopements.  Gretna,  or  Graitney,  is  a  par- 
ish in  Scotland  just  across  the  English  border,  which 
was  formerly  much  sought  by  runaway  couples  from 
England,  on  account  of  its  nearness  and  the  notorious 
liberality  of  the  Scotch  marriage  laws. 

Gri-sel'da,  The  Patient  (gri-sel'da).  A  lady  in 
Chaucer's  "Clerk  of  Oxenford's  Tale  "  immortalized  by 
her  virtue  and  her  patience.  The  model  of  womanly 
and  wifely  obedience,  she  comes  victoriously  out  of  the 
most  cruel  and  repeated  ordeals  to  which  her  conjugal 
and  maternal  affections  are  subjected.  The  story  of  Grl- 
selda  is  first  told  in  the  Decameron.  Boccaccio  derived 
the  incidents  from  Petrarch,  who  seems  to  have  commu- 
nicated them  also  to  Chaucer,  as  the  latter  refers  to 
Petrarch  as  his  authority.  [Written  also  Griseld,  Gris- 
sel,  and  Grizzel."] 

Griin,  A-na-Sta'Sl-US  (a-na-sta'se-&os  grim).  The  pen 
name  of  Anton  Alexander  von  Auersperg,  a  German  poet 
(1806-1876). 

Grun'dy,  Mrs.  (griin'dy).  A  person  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  Morton's  comedy  "  Speed  the  Plow,"  but 
not  introduced  as  one  of  the  dramatis  personse.  The 
solicitude  of  Dame  Ashfield,  in  this  play,  as  to  ivhat  will 
Mrs.  Grundy  say,  has  given  the  latter  great  celebrity, 
the  interrogatory  having  acquired  a  proverbial  currency. 

Guen'do-len  (gwen'do-len).  The  rightful  wife  of  Lo- 
crine.     See  Sabeina. 

Gu'eux'  (gu'e').    See  Water  Beggars. 

Guin'e-vere  (gwln'e-ver).  Queen  to  King  Arthur, 
celebrated  for  her  amours  with  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac. 
Hence  the  name  was  frequently  applied  to  any  unfaith- 
ful wife.  [Written  also  Guenever,  Guinever,  Geneura, 
Genievre,  and  Giuevra.'] 

Guis-car'do  (g\vTs-kar'do).  The  squire  of  Tancred, 
King  of  Salerno,  in  Dryden's  poem  of  "  Sigismonda  and 
Guiscardo,"  translated  from  Boccaccio.  Having  made  a 
secret  marriage  with  Tancred's  daughter  Sigismonda,  he 
was  strangled  by  order  of  the  king.  His  heart,  inclosed 
in  a  golden  casket,  was  sent  to  the  princess,  who  there- 
upon poisoned  herself,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  tomb 
with  her  lover.     [Written  also  Guiscard  (gwls'kr)rd).] 

Gul'li-Ver,  Lem'U-el  (ISm'fi-el  gOl'lT-ver).  The  im- 
aginary hero  of  Swift's  celebrated  satirical  romance  of 
"  Gulliver's  Travels,"  who  makes  four  extraordinary 
voyages.  See  Brobdingnag,  Glubdubdeib,  Houyhnhnm, 
Laputa,  Lllliput. 

Gul-nare',  Princess  (gul-nSr').  A  character  in  one 
of  the  tales  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 

Gum'mer's  Ore  (giim'merz  or).  A  marvelous  island 
fabled  to  float  in  the  northern  seas,  — a  fiction  probably 
based  upon  the  existence  of  some  partly  submerged  reef 
or  shoal.  The  geographer  Bur^sus  placed  tliis  island  on 
his  map  in  view  of  Stockholm. 

Gum'midge,  Mrs.  (giim'mTj).  A  dismal  widow  in 
Dickens's  novel  "David  Copperfield,"  who  speaks  of 
herself  constantly  as  a  "  lone,  lorn  creetur,"  wich  whom 
"  everythink  goes  contrary." 

Giin'ther,  King  (gun'tSr).  A  hero,  brother  to  Chriem- 
liild,  whose  adventures  are  related  in  the  ancient  German 
epic  the  "Nibelungenlied." 

Gurth  (gQrth).  A  Saxon  swineherd,  thrall  of  Cedrio 
of  Rotlierwood,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe." 

Gur'ton,  Gam'mer  (giim'mer  gflr'tSn).  The  heroine 
of  an  old  Enghsh  comedy,  "G.annner  Gurton's  Needle," 
written,  about  15G1,  by  John  Still,  afterward  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  The  plot  turns  upon  the  loss  of  a  needle 
by  Gammer  Gurton,  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  it 
sticking  in  the  breeches  of  lier  goodman  Hodge. 

Guy,  Sir,  Earl  of  War'wlck  (gl,  war'Ik).  The  hero 
of  a  famous  English  legend  which  celebrates  Iiis  sin-pass- 
ing prowess  and  the  wonderful  achievements  by  which 
he  obtained  the  hand  of  his  ladylove,  tlie  Fair  Felice,  as 
well  as  the  adventures  he  subsequently  met  witli  ui  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  on  his  return  liomo. 

Guy'on,  Sir  (gi'Sn).  A  knight  whose  adventures 
aro  related  in  the  Second  Book  of  Spenser's  "  li'aerie 
Queene."  To  him  was  assigned  tlie  task  of  bringing 
into  subjection  a  witch,  Acrasia.  and  of  destroying  her 
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place  of  abode,  the  Bower  of  Bliss.     Sir  Guyon  repre- 
sents the  quality  of  Temperance,  in  the  allegory. 

Gy'ges  (ji'jez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Tiiyrjs.]  A  wealthy  King 
of  Lydia  who  is  mentioned  as  an  historical  character  by 
Herodotus,  but  fabled  by  Plato  to  have  possessed  a  magic 
ring  by  wMch  he  could  make  himself  invisible. 
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Ha'gen  (hS'gen).  [G.]  Tlie  murderer  of  Siegfried  in 
the  German  epic  the  "  Nibelungenlied."  He  is  a  pale- 
faced  and  one-eyed  dwarf,  who  knows  everytliing  and 
whose  sole  desire  is  mischief. 

Hai-dee'  (hl-de').  A  beautiful  young  Greek  girl  in 
Byron's  poem  of  "  Don  Juan." 

Hal-cy'0-ne  (hal-si'o-ne).  {Class.  Myth.)  [L.  Hal- 
eyone,  Alcyone  ;  Gr.  'AXxxjovr),^  A  daugliter  of  ^olus, 
who  for  love  of  her  drowned  husband,  Ceyx,  threw  her- 
self into  tlie  sea  and  was  changed  into  the  kingfisher. 
See  Halcyon,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Hales,  The  Ever-memorable  (haiz).  A  name  often 
given  to  John  Hales  (1584-1050),  an  able  scholar  and  di- 
vine of  the  Church  of  England.  The  epithet  of  "  ever- 
memorable  "  was  first  applied  to  him  after  his  decease, 
in  the  title  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  his  writings  called 
his  "Golden  Remains,"  published  in  1059. 

Ham'il-ton,  Gail  (gal  ham'Il-tiiu).  A  pseudonym 
adopted  by  Miss  Mary  Abi^aiY  Dodge,  of  Haniillon,  Mas- 
sachusetts, —  a  popular  American  writer. 

Ham'let  (ham'let).  In  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  the 
same  name,  son  to  the  former,  and  nephew  to  the  reign- 
ing. King  of  Denmark.  The  ghost  of  liis  father  appears 
to  him,  and  urges  him  to  avenge  his  murder  upon  his 
uncle.  But  the  prince,  whose  mind  is  distinguished  by 
a  morbid  activity  of  the  speculative  faculty  and  a  pa- 
ralysis of  the  will,  feigns  madness,  and  puts  off  his  re- 
venge from  day  to  day  by  "  tiiinking  too  precisely  on 
the  event."  He  finally  kills  the  king  almost  by  accident, 
and  is  killed  himself  by  a  poisoned  rapier  in  the  hands 
of  Laertes.     See  Ophelia. 

Handsome  Englishman,  The.  A  name  given  by 
Turenne  to  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marlborough  (1C50- 
1722),  the  victor  of  Blenheim. 

Hans  von  Rip'pach  (bans  fSn  rlp'pan).  A  fictitious 
personage,  to  ask  for  whom  was  an  old  joke  among  tlie 
German  students.  Hans  is  the  German  Jack,  and  Rip- 
pach  is  a  village  near  Leipsic. 

Hans'wurst' (hiius'vdorst').  [G.,  Jack  Pudding.]  A 
pantomimic  character  formerly  introduced  into  German 
comedies,  and  originally  intended  as  a  caricature  of  the 
Italian  Harlequin,  but  corresponding  more  closely  with 
the  Italian  Macaroni,  the  French  Jean  Potage,  the  Eng- 
lish Jack  Pudding,  and  the  Dutch  Pickellierringe.  Hans- 
wurst  was  noted  for  his  clumsiness,  his  gormandizing 
appetite,  and  his  Falstaffian  dimensions. 

Happy  Valley,  The.  In  Johnson's  "  Rasselas,"  a 
valley  of  delights,  situated  in  Abyssinia. 

Hard'cas'tle,  Mr.  (liard'kSs's'l).  A  character  in  Gold- 
smith's comedy  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer;"  —  repre- 
sented as  prosy  and  hospitable. 

Hard'kop-pig  Pete  (hiird'kop-pig  pet).  [D.,  Hard- 
headed  Peter.]  A  nickname  given  Peter  Stuyvesant,  one 
of  the  old  Dutch  governors  of  New  Amsterdam,  who 
figures  in  Irving's  "  Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
Tork."    Called  also  Peter  the  Headstrong. 

Har'land,  Mar'l-on  (mar'I-un  har'land).  The  pen 
name  of  Mrs.  Mary  Virginia  Terhune,  a  popular  Amer- 
ican novelist. 

Har'le-qoin  (har'le-ktn  or  -kwin).    [See  Dictionary.] 

1.  The  name  of  a  well-known  character  in  the  popular 
extemporized  Italian  comedy,  in  which  he  originally 
figured  as  a  servant  of  Pantalone,  the  comic  representa- 
tive of  Venetian  foibles,  and  as  the  lover  of  Columbina 
(Columbine).  He  appeared  before  the  public  with  a 
shaven  head,  a  masked  face,  unshod  feet,  and  a  coat  of 
many  colors.  He  also  carried  a  light  sword  of  lath,  and 
his  hat  was  in  a  deplorable  condition. 

2.  A  celebrated  punning  nickname  conferred  upon 
Robert  Harley  (1001-1724),  Earl  of  Oxford. 

Har'ley  (hiir'ly).  "  The  Man  of  Feehng  "  in  Mac- 
kenzie's novel  of  the  same  name. 

Har'lowe,  Cla-ris'sa  (kla-ris'sa  har'lS).  The  heroine 
of  Richardson's  novel  entitled  "  The  History  of  Clarissa 
Harlowe,"  a  young  lady  who  fell  into  the  power  of  Love- 
lace, an  accomplished  rake,  was  stupefied  by  drugs  and 
ruined,  and,  rejecting  the  reparation  of  marriage,  finally 
died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Har'Old,  Childe  (child  har'iild).  The  hero  of  Lord 
Byron's  poem  "  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage;"  —  repre- 
sented as  a  man,  who,  having  exhausted  all  the  pleasures 
of  youth  and  early  manhood,  and  feeling  the  fullness  of 
satiety,  to  banisli  his  disgust  and  melancholy,  determines 
to  travel ;  but,  though  he  traverses  some  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  tlie  earth,  the  feelings  of  bitterness  and  deso- 
lation still  prey  upon  him,  without  lightening  the  weight 
upon  his  heart,  or  enabling  him  to  lose  his  own  wretched 
identity. 

Har'pa'gon'  (ar'pa'gSN').  [F.,  from  L.  harpago  a 
rapacious  person.]  The  liero  of  Moliere's  comedy  of 
"L'Avare;  " — -represented  as  a  wretched  miser,  whose 
avarice  has  reached  that  point  where  it  is  without  pride, 
and  whose  dread  of  losing  his  wealth  has  overpowered 
the  desire  of  being  thouglit  to  possess  it. 

Har'riS,  Mrs.  (har'ris).     See  Gamp,  Mrs.  Sarah. 

Hatoh'way',  Lieutenant  Jack  (hSch'wa')-  The 
name  of  a  retired  naval  officer  on  half  pay  in  Smol- 
lett's novel  "The  Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle." 

Hats  and  Caps.  Popular  names  given  to  two  polit- 
ical factions  by  which  Sweden  was  distracted  in  the 
middle  of  the  ISth  century.  The  former  party  was  favor- 
able to  France,  the  latter  to  Russia. 

Hat'ter-aick,    Dirk  (derk  hSt'ter-ak).      A  thorough 


and  desperate  villain  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of 
"Guy  Bannering." 

Hat'tO  (hSt'to ).  In  German  legend,  an  Archbishop  of 
Mentz  in  the  10th  century,  who,  for  his  hard-heartedness 
to  the  poor  in  time  of  famine,  was  eaten  by  mice  in  tlie 
"  Mouse  Tower  "  on  an  island  in  tlie  Rhine  near  Bingen. 

Hav'e-lok  the  Dane  (hav'e-lok).  [F.  Havelok  le 
Danois.']  The  hero  of  an  early  French  romance,  the 
original  of  an  ancient  English  romance  of  the  same 
name,  founded  upon  a  story  of  the  Saxon  era  relating  to 
tlie  town  of  Grimsby,  in  Lincolnshire. 

Heart  of  Mid-lo'thi-an  (mTd-lo'thl-an).  The  tolbooth, 
or  old  jail,  of  Edinburgh,  Midlotliian  being  the  old  name 
of  Edinburgh  County.  It  is  the  title  of  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels. 

Hec'tor  (hek'ter).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  "Ektmp.]  In  Homer's 
"  Iliad,"  one  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  and  the  bravest  of 
the  Trojan  warriors.  He  was  killed  by  Achilles,  who 
dragged  his  body  at  the  tail  of  his  chariot  tliree  times 
around  tlie  walls  of  Troy. 

Hec'U-ha  (hek'u-ba).  [L.,  from  Gr. 'EKajST).]  In  Ho- 
mer's "  Iliad,"  the  wife  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy. 

Heep,  U-ri'ah  (fi-rl'a  hep).  A  detestable  character 
in  Dickens's  novel  "  David  Copperfield,"  who,  under  the 
garb  of  the  most  cibject  humility,  conceals  a  diabolic 
malignity.  "  I  am  well  aware  that  I  am  the  umblest  per- 
son going,"  said  Uriah  Heep  modestly;  "let  the  otlier 
be  where  he  may." 

Hel  (hel),  or  Hel'a  (hel'a).  (Scand.  Myth.)  The 
daughter  of  Loki,  and  queen  of  the  lower  world.  Her 
dwelling  was  under  the  roots  of  the  sacred  ash  tree 
Tgdrasyl. 

Hel'en  of  Troy  (hSl'en).  In  Homer's  "  Iliad,"  tlie 
beautiful  wife  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta,  who  eloped 
with  Paris,  her  husband's  Trojan  guest,  and  thus  brouglit 
on  the  war  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  After  the 
fall  of  Troy  she  was  restored  to  Menelaus. 

Hel'e-na  (hel'e-na).  The  heroine  of  Shakespeare's 
"All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  in  love  with  Bertram, 
who  marries  her  against  his  will  and  leaves  her,  but  is 
finally  won  by  the  strength  of  her  affection. 

Hel'e-na,  The  Patient.  A  character  in  an  old  pop- 
ular tale,  reproduced  in  Germany  by  Tieck. 

Hel-ve'ti-a  (hel-ve'shi-4).  The  Latin  name  of  Switz- 
erland, sometimes  used  in  modern  poetry. 

Hem'ans  of  America,  The  (hem'anz).  A  sobriquet 
of  Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley  Sigourney,  an  American  poet 
(1791-1805). 

Her'mann  and  Dor'o-the'a  (her'man,  dor'S-the'a ; 
G.  har'miin,  do-ro-ta'a).  The  hero  and  heroine  of 
Goetlie's  poem  of  tlie  same  name. 

Her'mi-a  (her'ml-a).  A  lady,  in  Shakespeare's  "Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream,"  in  love  with  Lysander. 

Her-mi'O-ne  (her-mi'6-ne).  The  heroine  of  the  first 
three  acts  of  Shakespeare's  "Winter's  Tale."  She  is 
wife  to  Leontes,  King  of  Sicily,  who,  without  cause,  sus- 
pects her  of  infidelity,  throws  her  into  prison,  and  orders 
her  newborn  infant  to  be  exposed  on  the  seashore.  Her- 
mione  is  reported  to  the  king  to  have  died  of  grief ;  but 
in  reality  she  lives  retired  till  Leontes'  remorse  is  com- 
plete, when  she  is  restored  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  statue, 
which  suddenly  comes  to  life.     See  Pekdita. 

Her-na'ni,  or  Er-na'ni  (Sr-na'ne).  The  hero  of  Victor 
Hugo's  tragedy  (1830)  of  the  same  name,  and  of  Verdi's 
opera  (1841),  founded  on  the  play.  He  was  a  Spanish 
noble  in  revolt  against  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and 
killed  himself  from  a  high  sense  of  honor,  in  obedience 
to  a  promise  rashly  given. 

He'ro  (he'ro).  A  friend  of  Beatrice  in  Shakespeare's 
"Much  Ado  about  Nothing." 

He'ro  and  Le-an'der  (le-an'der).  [L.  Hero,  fr.  Gr. 
'Hpci ;  L.  Leander,  fr.  Gr.  Aei'ai/Spos.]  A  pair  of  lovers 
in  a  late  Greek  poem  attributed  to  Museeus.  Hero  dwelt 
at  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Leander,  who  lived  op- 
posite at  Abydos,  swam  the  strait  every  night  to  visit 
her.  One  night  he  was  drowned,  and  Hero,  in  grief,  cast 
herself  into  the  sea. 

Her'on,  Robert  (hgr'fin).  A  pseudonym  under  which 
John  Piukerton  (1758-1820)  published  a  work,  entitled 
"  Letters  on  Literature,"  distinguished  for  its  strange 
system  of  spelling,  and  for  the  singular  opinions  advanced 
in  it  on  the  value  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

Hero  of  the  Nile.  An  epithet  often  given  to  Horatio 
Nelson  (1758-1805),  the  illustrious  naval  commander  of 
England,  who,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1798,  with  a  greatly 
inferior  force,  attacked,  and  nearly  destroyed,  a  French 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Brueys,  in  Aboukir  Bay. 

Her  Trip'pa'  (Sr  trep'pii').  The  name  of  one  of  the 
characters  in  Rabelais'  "  Pantagruel. " 

Hi'a-wa'tha  (hi'a-wa'tha).  A  mythical  personage  of 
miraculous  birth,  believed  by  the  North  American  In- 
dians to  have  been  sent  among  them  to  clear  their  rivers, 
forests,  and  fishing  grounds,  and  to  teach  them  the  arts 
of  peace.  The  story  of  Hiawatha  _haa  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  poem  by  Longfellow. 

Hl-ber'ni-a  (ht-ber'nl-a).  The  Latin  name  of  Ire- 
land, often  uBed  in  modern  poetry. 

Hlck'a-thrift,  Thomas,  or  Jack  (hik'a-thrtft).  The 
name  of  a  famous  character  in  the  popular  legendary  lit- 
erature of  England.  He  is  described  as  a  poor  laborer  of 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  possessed  of  super- 
human strength,  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  deeds 
of  such  public  importance  and  benefit  that  he  was  knight- 
ed by  his  grateful  king,  and  made  governor  of  East 
Anglia,  or  Thanet.     See  "  Quart.  Rev.,"  No.  xli.,  art.  v. 

Hi'er-on'y-mo  (he'er-on'I-mo).     See  Jeronimo. 

Highland  Mary.  Mary  Campbell,  Burns's  sweet- 
heart, the  subject  of  some  of  his  most  beautiful  songs, 
and  of  the  elegy  "To  Mary  in  Heaven." 

HU'da  (hil'da).  A  New  England  girl  of  the  most 
sensitive  delicacy  and  purity  of  mind  in  Hawthorne's 
romance  "The  Marble  Faun."  She  is  an  artist,  living 
in  Rome,  and  typifies  perhaps  the  conscience. 

Hip-po^'y-ta  (hTp-pol'T-ta).     [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'iTnroAu'n).] 


Queen  of  the  Amazons  in  Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream."  In  classical  story,  she  was  slain  by 
Hercules,  one  of  whose  twelve  labors  was  to  obtain  the 
girdle  of  the  queen  of  tlie  Amazons. 

Hip-pol'y-tUS  (liip-pol'T-tus).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'IttttoAut  ■-.] 
{Class.  Myth.)  The  son  of  Theseus,  and  stepson  of  Phae- 
dra. His  stepmotlier  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  when  he 
repulsed  her  advances,  she  denounced  him  to  Theseus, 
at  whose  prayer  Neptune  sent  a  sea  monster  which 
frightened  the  horses  of  Hippolytus  so  that  they  ran 
away  and  dashed  him  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 

His-pa'ni-a  (liIs-pa'nT-a).  The  ancient  Latin  name 
of  Spain,  sometimes  used  in  modern  poetry. 

Ho'CUS,  Hum'phrey  (ho'kQs).  A  nickname  used  to 
designate  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  Arbuthnot's 
"  History  of  John  Bull." 

Hd'de-ken  (he'de-ken).  [G.,  Little  Hat.]  A  famous 
German  kobold,  or  domestic  fairy  servant ;  —  so  called 
from  wearing  a  little  felt  hat  pulled  down  over  his  face. 

Hodge  (hoj).  The  goodman  of  Gammer  Gurton.  See 
GcETON,  Gammer. 

Hol'ger  Dans'ke  (hol'ger  dans'ke).  See  Ogieb  the 
Dake. 

Holm,  Sase  (saks  hom).  The  pen  name  of  the  anon- 
ymous author  of  the  "  Saxe  Holm  Stories  "  (1874),  con- 
jectured to  be  written  in  part  at  least  by  Mrs.  Helen, 
Hunt  Jackson  (1831-1885),  a  well-known  American  prose 
writer  and  poet. 

Hol'o-fer'nes  (hol'o-fer'nez).     1.  See  Judith. 

2.  A  pedant  living  in  Paris,  under  whose  care  Gar- 
gantua  is  placed  for  instruction.     See  Gargantua. 

3.  A  pedantic  schoolmaster  in  Shakespeare's  "Love's 
Labor 's  Lost." 

Holy  City.  A  designation  bestowed  by  various  na- 
tions upon  the  city  which  is  regarded  as  the  center  of 
their  religious  worship  and  traditions.  By  tlie  Jews  and 
Christians,  Jerusalem  is  so  called.  By  the  Mohammedan 
nations,  the  name  is  applied  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  and 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Hindostan  to  Benares. 

Holy  Grail.     See  2d  Grail,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Holy  Island.  A  name  formerly  given  to  Ireland. 
See  Isle  of  Saints. 

Holy  Land.  A  name  commonly  applied  to  Palestine ; 
—  first  given  to  it  in  Zechariah  ii.  12. 

Holy  Maid  of  Kent.  Elizabeth  Barton,  a  woman 
once  popularly  believed  to  possess  miraculous  endow- 
ments, and  to  be  an  instrument  of  divine  revelation. 
She  was  beheaded  at  Tyburn,  on  the  21st  April,  1534, 
for  high  treason  in  having  predicted  that  direful  calami- 
ties would  befall  tho  English  nation  and  that  Henry 
VIII.  would  die  a  speedy  and  violent  death,  if  he  should 
divorce  Queen  Catharine  and  marry  Anne  Boleyn. 

Honest  Abe  (ab).  An  affectionate  sobriquet  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  16th  president  of  the  United  States. 

Hon'ey-comb',  Will  (wil  hiin'i-kom').  One  of  the 
members  of  the  imaginary  club  by  whom  the  "  Specta- 
tor "  was  professedly  edited.  He  is  distinguished  for  hia 
graceful  affectation,  courtly  pretension,  and  knowledge 
of  the  gay  world. 

Hon'ey-wood'  (-wood')-  The  hero  of  Goldsmith's 
comedy  of  "  The  Good-Natured  Man,"  distinguished  for 
his  exaggerated  generosity  and  self-abnegation. 

Hood,  Robin.     See  Robin  Hood. 

Hook'er,  The  Judicious  (hook'er).  Richard  Hooker, 
an  eminent  Englisli  divine  (1553-1000),  author  of  the 
"Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  to  whom  the  sobriquet  of  The 
Judicious  has  been  given  for  his  learning  and  judgment. 

Hop'-O'-my-Thumb'  (hoP'o-n>'-thiSm').  A  charac- 
ter m  the  tales  of  the  nursery,  often  confounded  vrftb 
Tom  Thumb.     See  Thumb,  Tom. 

Ho-ra'ti-0  (h6-ra'shi-o).  A  friend  to  Hamlet,  in 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "  Hamlet." 

Hor'i-COn  (h5r'i-kon).  A  fanciful  name  sometimes 
given  to  Lake  George,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
original  Indian  name,  but  really  an  invention  of  the 
American  novelist,  J.  F.  Cooper. 

Horn,  King.     See  Kino  Horn. 

Hor'ner,  Jack  (jSk  hSr'ner).  The  name  of  a  cele- 
brated personage  in  the  literature  of  the  nursery.  The 
full  history  of  his  "  witty  tricks  and  pleasant  pranks  " 
is  given  in  Halliwell's  "  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England." 
A  Somersetshire  tradition  says  that  the  plums  which 
Jack  Horner  pulled  out  of  the  Christmas  pie  allude  to 
the  title  deeds  of  the  abbey  estates  at  Wells  which  were 
sent  to  Henry  VIII.  in  a  pasty,  and  abstracted  on  the 
way  by  the  messenger,  a  certain  Jack  Horner. 

Hornie,  Auld.    See  Auld  Hornie. 

Horse  Latitudes.  A  name  given  by  seamen  to  a 
region  of  calms  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  about  the  parallel 
of  30-35°  W.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
fact  that  vessels  formerly  bound  from  New  England  to 
the  West  Indies,  with  a  deck  load  of  horses,  were  often 
delayed  in  this  calm  belt  of  Cancer,  and,  for  want  of 
water,  were  obliged  to  throw  the  animals  overboard. 

Ho'rus  (ho'riis).  {Egypt.  3Iyth.)  The  hawk-headed 
god  of  day,  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis. 

Hot'spur'  (hot'spfir').  An  appellation  given  to  Harry 
Percy  in  Shakespeare's  "  King  Henry  the  Fourth." 

Hous'sain  (hoos'stn).  A  prince  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights  "  who  had  a  flying  carpet  which  would  carry  him 
whithersoever  he  wished. 

Houyhnhnm.     See  in  the  Dictionary. 

Hub  of  the  Universe.  A  burlesque  and  popular  des- 
ignation of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  originating  with  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Hu'di-bras  (hiJ'di-bras).  The  title  and  hero  of  a 
celebrated  satirical  poem  by  Samuel  Butler.  Hudibras 
is  a  Presbyterian  justice,  of  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Vvho  sets  out  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
strict  laws  enacted  by  Parliament  for  the  suppression  of 
the  sports  and  amusements  of  the  people. 

Hug'gins  and  Mug'gins  (hug'ginz,  miig'gTnz).  A 
jocular  embodiment  of  vulgar  pretension. 

^W^  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  names  may  be  a 


ale,   senate,   care,   am,   arm,   ask,   final,   all ;    eve,   event,   end,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,   obey,   orb,   odd ; 
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corruption  of  Hooge  en  Mogende  (high  and  mighty),  words 
occurring  in  tlie  otBcial  designation  of  the  States-General 
of  Holland,  much  ridiculed  by  certain  English  writers  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  nth  century,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  following  couplet :  — 

But  I  liave  sent  him  for  a  token 

To  your  Low-Country  Hogen  Jfogen.  Hudibras. 

Hugh  Ol  Lin'COln  (hu,  ITn'kun).  A  Christian  boy 
daid  by  Matthew  of  Paris  to  have  been  martyred  by  the 
Jews  in  1255.  He  is  alluded  to  in  Chaucer's  "  Prioress's 
Tale,"  which  embodies  a  similar  legend. 

Hu'gon'  (u'goN').  [F.]  A  kind  of  evil  spirit  in  the 
popular  superstition  of  France, — a  sort  of  ogre  made 
iuse  of  to  frighten  children. 

Huguenot  Pope,  The.  A  title  bestowed  upon  Phi- 
lippe de  Mornay  (1549-1G23),  a  distinguished  French  no- 
bleman, and  an  able  supporter  of  the  ]?rotestant  cause. 

Hump'ty  Dump'ty  (hfimp'ty  dump'ty).  The  hero 
of  a  well-known  nursery  rhyme.  The  name  signifies 
humped  and  dumpy,  and  is  the  riddle  for  an  egg. 

Hundred  Days,  The.  (French  Hist.)  The  interval 
of  time  between  Napoleon  Bonaparte's  escape  from  Elba, 
Feb.  26,  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  June  18,  1815. 

Hunt'er,  Mrs.  Le'o  (le'6  hfint'er).  A  lion-hunter 
and  bluestocking  in  Dickens's  "Pickwick  Papers." 

Hu'on'  of  Bor'deaux',  Sir  (u'6n',  bSr'do').  The 
hero  of  one  of  the  romances  of  chivalry  bearing  his 
name.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  a  great  favorite 
of  Oberou,  the  Fairy  King. 

Hur'lO-tlirum'hO  (hQr'lo-thrum'bo).  The  chief  char- 
(tcter  in  a  whimsical  play  entitled  "  Hurlothrumbo,  or 
the  Supernatural,"  by  Samuel  Johnson  (d.  1773),  an  Eng- 
lish actor  and  dramatic  writer. 

Hy'a'clnthe',  Father  (e'a'sairt').  The  ecclesiastical 
name  of  Charles  Jean  Marie  Loyson,  a  famous  preacher 
and  theologian,  the  representative,  in  France,  of  the 
New  Catholic,  or  Reformed  Catholic,  movement. 

Hyde,  Mr.  (hid).    See  Jekyll,  Doctor. 

Hy'las  (hi'lns).  [L.,  from  Gr.'YAas.]  (Class.  Myth.) 
A  beautiful  boy,  beloved  by  Hercules,  who  was  drawn 
down  into  a  spring  by  the  enamored  nymphs  when  he 
went  to  draw  water.  The  story  has  been  treated  by  the 
American  poet  Bayard  Taylor,  and  by  William  Mt,..  J  in 
his  "Life  and  Death  of  Jason." 


I. 


Iach'1-mo  (yak'T-mo).  The  name  of  an  Italian  vil- 
lain in  Shakespeare's  "Cymbeline,"  celebrated  for  the 
art,  address,  audacity,  and  ill  success,  with  which  he  at- 
tempts the  chastity  of  Imogen,  the  wife  of  Pcsthumus, 
and  for  the  daring  imposture  by  which  he  conceals  the 
defeat  of  his  project. 

I-a'gO  (e-a'go).  The  "ancient,"  or  ensign,  of  Othello, 
in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "Othello,"  a  subtle  and 
malignant  villain  who  falsely  persuades  Othello  of  the 
unfaithfulness  of  his  wife  Desdemona.    See  Othello. 

Ic'a-rus  (ik'a-riis).     See  DjEDALds. 

Ig'dra-syl'  (tg'dra-sTl')-     See  Ygdkasyl. 

I-ger'na  (T-ger'na).  The  beautiful  wife  of  Gorlois, 
Duke  of  Tintagil,  or  Tintagel,  in  Cornwall,  and  mother 
of  the  illustrious  Arthur,  by  Uther,  a  legendary  king  of 
Britain,  whom  Merlin,  the  renowned  magician,  changed 
into  the  semblance  of  Gorlois,  and  thus  enabled  him  to 
deceive  the  duke's  wife,  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a 
violent  passion.     [Written  also  Igerne,  and  Yguerne.'] 

Illuminated  Doctor.  [A  translation  of  L.  Doctor  H- 
luminaius.']  A  title  bestowed  upon  Raymond  LuUe,  or 
LuUy  (d.  1315),  a  distinguished  scholastic,  and  author  of 
the  system  called  "  Ars  Lulliana." 

Im'O-gen  (Tm'o-jen).  The  wife  of  Posthumus,  and 
the  daughter  of  Cymbeline  by  a  deceased  wife,  in  Shake- 
speare's "  Cymbeline."  She  is  distinguished  for  her  un- 
alterable fidelity  to  her  husband  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances. 

Imperial  City.  One  of  the  names  by  which  Rome, 
for  many  ages  the  seat  of  empire,  is  familiarly  known. 

Incorruptible,  The.  An  epithet  bestowed  by  his  ad- 
mirers upon  Robespierre,  the  French  Jacobin  leader. 

Ind  (Ind).     A  poetical  name  of  India. 

In'dra  (In'dra).  (Hindoo  Myth.)  The  god  of  the 
firmament,  of  thunder,  lightning,  storm,  and  rain,  cor- 
responding to  Jupiter  in  the  Latin  pantheon. 

I'nez,  Don'na  (don'na  i'nez).  The  mother  of  Don 
Juan  in  Byron's  poem  of  "  Don  Juan,"  —  a  caricature  of 
Lady  Byron. 

Infant  Phenomenon,  The.  A  precocious  young  per- 
son, by  name  Ninetta  Crummies,  daughter  of  Vincent 
Crummies,  a  traveling  showman  in  Dickens's  novel  of 
"  Nicholas  Nickleby." 

Ing'ham,  Col.  Frederick  (Tng'am).  A  Sandemanian 
clergyman,  the  assumed  author  of  the  "  Ingham  Papers  " 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  an  American  author  (b.  1822). 

In'goldS-by,  Thomas  (Tn'goldz-by).  A  pseudonym 
adopted  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Harris  Barham  (1788-1845), 
author  of  a  series  of  humorous  tales  in  verse,  entitled 
"The  Ingoldsby  Legends." 

In'kle  and  yar'i-CO  (TnTt'l,  ySr'T-kS).  The  hero  and 
heroine  of  a  pathetic  story  by  Richard  Steele  in  the 
"Spectator."  Inkle  was  a  young  Englishman  who  sold 
his  mistress  Yarico,  an  Indian  girl,  into  slavery. 

Innocents,  The.  A  name  given  from  early  times  to 
the  infants  whom  Herod  massacred  at  Bethlehem, 

Invincible  Armada.    See  Armada. 

Invincible  Doctor.  [L.  Doctor  InvincibiHs.']  An  ap- 
pellation conferred  upon  William  of  Occam,  a  celebrated 
English  scholastic  of  the  14th  century. 

I'O  (I'o).  [L.,  from  Gr.  'Ici.]  (Class.  Myth.)  The 
daughter  of  the  river  god  Inachus.  Jupiter  loved  her, 
and  changed  her  into  a  heifer  to  conceal  her  from  the 
jealousy  of  Juno;  but  Juno  set  the  hundred-eyed  Argus 
to  watch  her,  and  when  Argus  was  killed  by  Mercury  she 


sent  a  gadfly  to  sting  her.  lo  was  finally  restored  to  her 
original  shape. 

Iph'1-ge-ni'a  (If'T-je-nl'a).  [L.,  from  Gr.  'Ijii.yiveia.'] 
The  heroine  of  Euripides'  tragedy  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis," 
and  of  Goethe's  tragedy  "Iphigenie  auf  Tauris."  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  and 
was  offered  by  her  father  as  a  sacrifice  to  Artemis  in 
consequence  of  a  vow.  But  the  goddess  snatched  her 
from  the  altar  and  carried  her  to  Tauris,  where  she  be- 
came her  priestess.  See  Agamemnon,  Clytemnestra, 
and  Orestes. 

Irish  Agitator,  The.  An  epithet  applied  to  Daniel 
O'Connell  (1775-1847),  the  leader  of  the  poUtical  move- 
ments in  Ireland  for  the  emancipation  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  civil  disabilities,  and  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Iron  City.  A  name  popularly  given,  in  the  United 
States,  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  a  city  distinguished 
for  its  numerous  and  immense  iron  manufactures. 

Iron  Duke.  A  familiar  title  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  According  to  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  this 
sobriquet  arose  out  of  the  building  of  an  iron  steamboat, 
which  plied  between  Liverpool  and  Dublin,  and  which 
its  owners  called  the  "Duke  of  Wellington." 

Iron  Hand,  The.  A  surname  of  Gottfried,  or  Goetz, 
von  Berlichingen,  a  famous  predatory  burgrave  of  the 
IGth  century,  who,  at  the  siege  of  Landshut,  lost  his 
right  liand,  which  was  replaced  by  one  of  iron,  yet  shown 
at  Jaxthausen.  Goethe  has  made  him  the  subject  of  an 
historic  drama. 

Iron  Mask,  The.     See  Mask,  The  Iron. 

I'ron-Side'  (i'um-sid').  An  epithet  conferred  upon 
Edmund  II.  (989-1016),  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  on 
account  either  of  his  great  strength,  or  else  of  the  armor 
which  he  wore.     [Written  also  Ironsides.'] 

I'ron-side',  Nes'tor  (nes'ter).  A  name  xmder  which 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  assuming  the  character  of  an  astrol- 
oger, set  up  "The  Guardian." 

I'ron-sides'  (i'urn-sidz').     1.  See  the  Dictionary. 

2.  See  Ironside,  above. 

3.  See  Old  Ironsides. 

Irrefragable  Doctor.  [A  translation  of  L.  Doctor 
Irrefroc/abilis.2  An  honorary  title  bestowed  upon  Alex- 
ander Hales,  an  English  friar  of  the  13th  century,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  scholastic  divine  and  philosopher. 

I'saao  of  York  (i'zak).  A  wealthy  Jew,  the  father 
of  Rebecca,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  "  Ivanhoe." 

Is'a-bel'la  (iz'a-bSl'la).  1.  The  ladylove  of  Zerbino 
in  Ariosto's  poem  of  "  Orlando  Furioso." 

2.  Sister  to  Claudio  in  Shakespeare's  "  Measure  for 
Measure,"  and  the  heroine  of  the  drama. 

I'sen-grin  (e'zen-gren).  Name  of  the  woK  in  the  beast 
epic  of  "  Reinecke  Fuchs,"  or  "  Reynard  the  Fox." 

Is-kan'der  Beg  (Ts-kan'der  beg).     See  Scandj^rbeq. 

Island  of  Lanterns.  [A  translation  of  P.  L'Jle  des 
Lanternes.']  In  the  celebrated  satire  of  Rabelais,  an  im- 
aginary country  inhabited  by  false  pretenders  to  knowl- 
edge, called  Lanternois.  This  name  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  "  City  of  Lanterns  "  in  the  Greek  romance 
of  Lucian.     See  City  of  Lanterns. 

Island  of  St.  Bran'dan  (bran'dan).  A  marvelous 
.nying  island,  the  subject  of  many  traditions,  represented 
as  about  ninety  leagues  in  length,  lying  beyond  the  Ca- 
naries. This  island  appears  on  most  of  the  maps  of  the 
time  of  Columbus,  and  is  laid  down  in  a  French  geo- 
graphical chart  of  as  late  a  date  as  1755,  in  which  it  is 
placed  5°  W.  of  the  island  of  Ferro,  in  lat.  29°  N.  The 
name  St.  Brandon,  or  Borandan,  given  to  it,  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  an  Irish  abbot  who  flourished  in  the 
6th  century,  concerning  whose  voyage  in  search  of  the 
Islands  of  Paradise  many  legends  are  related. 

Island  of  the  Seven  Cities.  An  imaginary  island 
abounding  in  gold,  the  subject  of  one  of  the  popular 
traditions  current  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  and  said  to 
have  been  colonized  by  seven  bishops  who  fled  from  the 
Moorish  invaders  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Islands  of  the  Blessed.  See.  under  Island,  in  the 
Dictionary. 

Isle  of  Saints.  [A  translation  of  L.  Insula  Sancto- 
rum.'] A  name  by  which  Ireland  was  designated  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  on  account  of  the  rapid  progress  which 
Christianity  made  in  that  country,  and  the  number  of 
learned  ecclesiastics  which  it  furnished. 

I-SOlde'  (i-sold').  See  Tristram.  [Written  also  Isolt, 
Isoud,  Ysolde,  Ysoude,  Yseidt,  etc.] 

Is'ra-feel  (Iz'ra-fel).  In  Mohammedan  mythology, 
the  name  of  the  angel  whose  office  it  will  be  to  sound  the 
trumpet  at  the  resurrection. 

ItaUan  Mo'U'fere',  The  (mS'le'Sr').  A  title  given 
to  Carlo  Goldoni  (1707-1793),  a  distmguished  Italian 
dramatist.  _ 

I-thu'rl-el  (T-thu'rT-el).  [Heb.,  the  discovery  of  God.] 
In  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  an  angel  who  found  Satan 
"  squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve,"  and  trans- 
formed him  by  a  touch  of  his  spear  to  his  proper  shape. 

I'van-lloe  (i'van-ho).  The  hero  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novel  of  the  same  name. 

Is-I'on  (Tks-i'on).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'I|iwi/.]  (Class.  Myth.) 
The  King  of  the  Lapithae,  bound  in  hell  to  an  endlessly 
revolving  wheel,  in  punishment  for  his  presumption  in 
making  love  to  Juno,  whom  he  attempted  to  embrace, 
but  found  his  arms  filled  with  a  cloud. 


J. 


Jack  and  QUI  (jSk,  jTl).  Characters  in  an  ancient 
and  popular  nursery  song. 

Jack  and  the  Sban-stalk.  A  legend  of  the  nurs- 
ery, which,  Kke  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  is  of  ancient, 
and  probably  of  Teutonic,  origin.  A  boy  was  sent  by 
his  mother  to  sell  a  cow,  and  met  with  a  butcher,  to 
whom  he  sold  the  cow  for  a  few  colored  beans.     His 


mother  was  very  angry,  and  threw  them  away.  One  of 
them  fell  into  the  garden,  and  grew  so  rapidly  in  one 
night,  that  in  the  morning  the  top  reached  the  heavens. 
Jack  ascended  the  vine,  and  came  to  an  extensive  coun- 
try. After  divers  adventures,  a  fairy  met  him,  and  di- 
rected him  to  the  house  of  a  giant,  from  whom  he  ac- 
quired great  wealth.  He  descended  the  vine,  and  as  the 
giant  attempted  to  follow  him,  he  seized  his  hatchet  and 
cut  away  the  vine,  when  the  giant  fell  and  was  killed. 
Jack  and  his  mother  lived  afterward  in  comfort. 

Jack,  Colonel.  The  hero  of  De  Foe's  novel  entitled 
"  The  History  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Life  and  Extra- 
ordinary Adventures  of  the  truly  Hon.  Colonel  Jacque, 
vulgarly  called  Colonel  Jack"  —  a  thief  whose  portrait 
is  drawn  with  great  power. 

Jack-in-the-Green.  A  chimney  sweep  inclosed  in 
a  framework  of  boughs  carried  in  procession  in  the  May- 
day games  of  England.  Dr.  Owen  Puglu-  says  that  Jack- 
in-the-Green,  on  May  Day,  was  once  a  pageant  represent- 
ing Melva,  or  Melvas,  king  of  the  country  now  called 
Somersetshire,  lying  in  an  ambush  of  green  boughs  to 
steal  King  Arthur's  wife  as  she  went  out  hunting. 

Jack  of  New'bur-y  (nu'b5r-y).  A  title  given  to 
John  Winchcomb,  the  greatest  clothier  in  England,  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Jack  the  Giant  Killer.  The  name  of  a  famous  hero 
in  the  literature  of  the  nursery,  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
Teutonic  or  Indo-European  legends  which  have  become 
nationalized  in  England  and  America. 

Jack  with  the  Lantern.  An  evil  spirit,  or  will-o'- 
the-wisp,  who  delights  in  leading  benighted  and  unwary 
travelers  astray  from  their  path  by  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  a  light  like  that  of  a  candle.  This  superstition 
had  its  origin  in  the  ignis  fatuus. 

Jaf'fler  (jaf'fer).  One  of  the  conspirators  in  Otway's 
"  Venice  Preserved." 

Jam'shid  (jam'shTd).     See  Giamschid. 

January  and  May.  An  old  man,  and  his  young  wife 
who  befools  him,  in  Chaucer's  "Merchant's  Tale,"  mod- 
ernized under  this  title  by  Pope.  The  phrase  December 
and  May'is,  often  used  to  symbolize  Age  and  Youth. 

Ja'ciues  (jak'wes).  A  lord  attending  the  exiled  Duke 
in  Shakespeare's  "  As  Y»u  Like  It."  He  is  called  "  the 
melancholy  Jaques,"  and  affects  a  cynical  philosophy. 

Jarley,  Mrs.  (jar'ly).  The  proprietor  of  a  waxvvorb 
show  in  Dickens's  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop."  She  has  lent 
her  name  to  a  popular  game  of  parlor  tableaux. 

Jarn'dyce  (jarn'dTs).  A  prominent  figure  in  Dick- 
ens's "  Bleak  House,"  distinguished  for  his  philanthropy, 
easy  good  nature,  and  good  sense,  and  for  always  saying, 
"  The  wind  is  in  the  east,"  when  anything  went  wrong 
with  him.  The  famous  suit  of  Jarndyce  vs.  Jarndyoe, 
in  this  novel,  is  a  satire  upon  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Jar'vie,  NiC'Ol  (ntk'ul  jar'vy).  A  fat,  canny,  purse- 
proud  Glasgow  bailie  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Rob  Roy." 

Ja'son  (ja'sun).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Ido-w;'.]  In  the  Greek 
hero  legends,  the  leader  of  the  Argonautic  expedition 
and  the  winner  of  the  Golden  Fleece.     See  Medea. 

Ja'vert'  (zha/var').  A  police  ofiicer  in  Victor  Hugo's 
novel  "  Les  Mis^rables,"  who  makes  a  conscience  of  his 
profession. 

Jeames  de  la  Pluche  (jemz  de  la  plush).  The  hero 
of  Thackeray's  "Jeames's  Diary."  He  was  a  footman 
who  had  obtained  wealth  by  a  lucky  speculation,  and  the 
name  "Jeames"  has  become  synonymous  with  flunky. 
"  Pluche  "  =  plush,  a  material  worn  by  footmen. 

Jean  Jacques  (zhaN  zhSk).  A  familiar  abbreviation 
of  the  name  of  the  great  French  writer,  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau. 

Jean'jean'  (zhaN'zhaN').  A  popular  name  in  France 
for  a  conscript. 

Jean  Paul  (zhaN  poul;  E.  jen  pal).  The  name  un- 
der which  the  eminent  German  author,  Jean  Paul  Frie- 
drich  Richter  (1763-1825),  wrote,  and  by  which  he  is  most 
familiarly  known. 

Jek'yll,  Doctor,  and  Mr.  Hyde  (jSk'Il  or  je'kil, 
hid).  The  duplex  hero  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  sin- 
gular romance  of  the  same  name.  Doctor  Jekyll  is  a 
benevolent  and  upright  physician,  who  by  means  of  a 
potion  is  able  to  transform  himself  for  a  time  into  a  sec- 
ond personality,  Mr.  Hyde,  of  a  brutal  and  animal  na- 
ture. By  indulging  in  this  power,  he  allows  the  person- 
ification of  his  worse  side  to  get  the  upper  hand,  and 
Mr.  Hyde  becomes  the  destruction  of  Dr.  Jekyll. 

Jel'ly-by,  Mrs.  (jel'lT-bJ).  A  character  in  Dickens's 
"  Bleak  House,"  a  type  of  sham  philanthropy. 

Jen'luns,  Win'i-fred  (wTn't-frSd  jen'ktnz).  The 
name  of  IVIiss  Tabitha  Bramble's  maid  in  Smollett's 
"  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker."  She  makes  ridicu- 
lous blunders  in  speaking  and  writing. 

Je-ron'i-mo,  or  Hi'er-on'y-mo  (je-rSnT-mo  or  he'er- 
Hn'T-mo).  The  principal  character  in  an  old  play  by 
Thomas  Kyd,  entitled  "  The  Spanish  Tragedy;"  —  used 
in  the  phrase  "  Go  by,  Jeronimo,"  made  almost  pro- 
verbial by  the  ridicule  of  contemporary  writers. 

Jes'sa-my  Bride  (jSs's.a-my  brid).  A  by-name  given 
to  Miss  Mary  Horneck,  afterward  Mrs.  Gwyn.  She  was  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Goldsmith,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  in  love  with  her. 

Jes'si-ca  (j5s'sT-ka).  The  beautiful  daughter  of  Shy- 
lock  in  Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of  Venice." 

Jewish  Pla'tO,  The  (plii'to).  A  title  bestowed  upon 
Philo  Jiulitnts,  the  Alexandrian  Jew  and  Platonist,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Jewkes,  Mrs.  (jiiks).  A  hateful  character  in  Rich- 
ardson's "  P.amela." 

Jew,  The  Wandering.  An  imaginary  personage, 
who  owes  his  existence  to  a  legend  connected  with  the 
history  of  Christ's  passion.  As  tho  Savior  was  on  the 
way  to  the  place  of  execution,  overcome  with  the  weight 
of  the  cross,  he  wished  to  rest  on  a  stone  before  the 
house  of  a  Jew  whom  the  story  calls  Ahasuorus,  who 
drove  him  away  with  curses.  .Tesus  calmly  replied, 
"  Thou  ahalt  wander  on  the  earth  till  I  return."    Driven 
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by  fear  and  remorse,  he  has  since  wandered,  according 
to  the  command  of  the  Lord,  from  place  to  place,  and 
has  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  grave.  According  to 
one  account  his  name  was  Cartaphilus,  but  changed  after- 
wards to  Joseph  on  liis  conversion. 

Jln'gle,  Mr.  AUred  (jin'g'l).  An  impudent,  swin- 
dling stroller  in  Dickens's  "Pickwick  Papers."  He  is 
represented  as  never  spealdng  a  connected  sentence,  but 
stringing  together  mere  disjointed  phrases,  generally 
without  verbs. 

Jingoes.     See  Jingo,  2,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Joan,  Pope  (jon).  A  supposed  woman  who  is  placed 
by  several  chroniclers  in  the  series  of  popes  between 
Leo  IV.  and  Benedict  IIL,  about  853-855,  under  the 
name  of  John.  The  subject  of  this  scandalous  story  is 
said  to  have  been  a  young  Englishwoman,  who  left  her 
home  in  man's  disguise,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  she 
became  proficient  in  sacred  learning,  for  which  her  re- 
putation became  so  great,  that,  at  the  death  of  Leo,  she 
was  unanimously  elected  as  his  successor,  under  the  gen- 
eral belief  in  lier  male  sex. 

Jo-cas'ta  (jo-kSs'ta).  [L.,  from  Gr.  'loxdcmj.]  See 
CEoirns. 

Jock  o'  Haz'el-dean  (jok  o  haz'gl-den).  The  hero 
of  a  ballad  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  ladylove  was  forced 
by  her  father  to  marry  another  suitor,  but  on  the  wed- 
ding morning  tlie  bride  was  "  o'er  the  border  and  awa' 
wi'  Jock  o'  Hazeldean." 

Jock'ey  of  Nor'folk  (jok'y,  nor'fak).  An  epithet 
conferred  upon  Sir  John  Howard,  an  adherent  to  the 
house  of  York,  who  accompanied  his  master,  Richard 
III.,  to  the  field  of  Bosworth.  Not  heeding  the  warn- 
ing posted  on  his  tent  the  night  before  the  battle,  of 
"Jockey  of  Norfolk^  be  not  too  bold, 
For  Dickon,  thy  master,  is  bought  and  sold," 

he  entered  into  the  fight  and  was  slain. 

Jones,  Davy.     See  Davy  Jones,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Jones,  Tom.  The  hero  of  Fielding's  novel  entitled 
"  The  History  of  a  Foundling,"  represented  as  a  model 
of  generosity,  openness,  and  manly  spirit,  mingled  with 
thoughtless  dissipation. 

Jb'tun-helm'  (ye'tiin-him').  The  abode  of  the  frost 
giants  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology.     See  Yqdrasyl. 

Jour'daln',  M.  (mo'sye'  zhSor'dSN').  The  hero  of 
Moliere's  comedy  "Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  ;  "  —  a 
nouveau  riche  who  tries  to  educate  himself,  and  is  sur- 
prised to  learn  from  his  professor  of  languages  that  he 
has  been  talking  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it. 

Joy'euse'  (zhwa'yez').  Tlie  sword  of  Charlemagne; 
—  so  called  in  tlie  romances  of  cliivalry. 

Joy'euse'  Garde,  La  (la  zhwa/yez'  gard).  The  resi- 
dence of  the  famous  Lancelot  of  the  Lake,  at  Berwick. 

Juan,  Don.     See  Don  Juan. 

Ju'dith  (jvi'dith).  The  heroine  of  the  book  of  the 
same  name  in  the  Apocrypha.  She  was  a  beautiful  Jew- 
ess of  Bethulia,  who,  when  her  town  was  besieged  by 
Holofernes,  the  general  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  attended 
him  in  his  tent,  and,  when  he  was  in  his  cups,  killed  him 
and  cut  off  his  head,  wliereupon  her  townsmen  fell  upon 
the  Assyrians  and  defeated  them  mth  great  slaughter. 

Ju'dy  (ju'dy).  A  character  in  the  modern  puppet 
show  of  "  Punch  and  Judy."    See  Punch. 

Ju'lie'  (zhu'le').  The  heroine  of  Rousseau's  novel 
"  La  NouvelIe_H61oise." 

Ju'll-et'  (ju'li-ef).  The  heroine  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet. "    See  Romeo. 

Jun'lUS  (jun'yiis  or  ju'ni-us).  A  celebrated  pseu- 
donym under  which  a  series  of  remarkable  political  let- 
ters were  published  at  intervals  from  17G8  to  1772  in  the 
"  Public  Advertiser,"  then  the  most  popular  newspaper 
in  Great  Britain. 

(5^°'  In  these  letters,  the  writer,  who  concealed  himself 
under  this  signature,  attacked  all  the  public  characters 
of  the  day  connected  with  the  government,  and  did  not 
spare  even  royalty  itself.  Their  authorship  has  been  at- 
tributed to  no  less  than  fifty  different  persons,  but  the 
mystery  is  still  unsolved,  although  the  evidence  which 
assigns  them  to  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  very  strong. 
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Kaf  (kaf).  (3foham.  Myth.')  A  mountain,  composed 
of  an  entire  emerald,  which  surrounds  the  world. 

Eath'a-rlne  (kath'a-rin).  The  heroine  of  Shake- 
speare's comedy  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  She  was 
a  rich  and  beautiful  young  Paduan  lady,  but  so  ill-tem- 
pered that  no  one  would  marry  her,  until  Petrucliio 
undertook  her  and  subdued  her  by  affecting  a  humoi 
madder  than  her  own. 

Kay,  Sir  (ka).  A  foster  brother  of  King  Arthur,  and 
a  rude  and  boastful  knight  of  the  Round  Table.  He  was 
the  butt  of  King  Arthur's  court.     Called  also  Sir  Queux. 

Ke-ha'ma  (ke-ha'ma).  A  Hindoo  rajah  wlio  obtains 
and  sports  witli  supernatural  power.  His  adventures  are 
related  in  Southey's  poem  "  The  Curse  of  Kehama." 

Kemp'fer-hau'sen  (kemp'fer-hou'zen).  The  name 
given  Robert  Pierce  Gillies,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in 
the  "  Noctes  Ambrosianae  "  of  Christopher  North,  and 
one  of  the  early  contributors  to  Blackwood. 

Kent,  Earl  oJ.  A  rough,  plain-spoken,  but  faithful 
nobleman  in  Shakespeare's  "King  Lear,"  who  follows 
the  fallenf  ortunes  of  the  king,  disguised  as  a  servant. 

Ken'wigs  (ken'wigz).  A  family  in  Dickens's  novel 
"'Nicholas  Nickleby,"  including  a  number  of  little  girls 
who  differed  from  one  another  only  in  the  length  of  their 
frilled  pantalettes  and  of  their  flaxen  pigtails  tied  with 
bows  of  blue  ribbon. 

Kerr.  Or'pheus  C.  (Sr'ffis  se  ker).  [That  Is,  office 
seeker.']  The  nom  de  plume  of  R.  H.  Newell,  a  humor- 
ous and  popular  American  writer  (b.  1836). 

Ketch,  Jack.     See  Jack  Ketch,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Kll-ken'ny  Cats  (kll-kSn'n^).     Two  cats.  In  an  Irish 


story,  wiiich  fought  till  nothing  was  left  but  their  tails. 
It  is  probably  a  parable  of  a  local  contest  between  Kil- 
kenny and  Irishtown,  which  impoverished  both  boroughs. 

EU'man-segg',  IHiSS  (kll'man-sSg').  An  heiress 
with  a  golden  leg  in  Thomas  Hood's  comic  ballad  "  A 
Golden  Legend." 

King  Ar'thur  (ar'thfir).  A  kmg  of  South  Wales, 
supposed  to  have  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  in- 
vasion, and  to  have  died  at  Glastonbury,  in  the  year  542, 
from  wounds  received  on  the  fatal  battlefield  of  Camlan. 
In  the  hands  of  Norman  writers  this  half-historic  Arthur 
became  the  hero  of  the  great  British  epos,  or  cycle  of  ro- 
mance. The  usual  residence  of  King  Arthur  was  said 
to  be  at  Caerleon,  on  the  Usk,  in  Wales,  where,  with  his 
beautiful  wife  Guinevere,  he  lived  in  splendid  state,  sur- 
rounded by  hundreds  of  knights  and  beautiful  ladies. 
From  his  court,  knights  went  out  to  all  countries  to  en- 
gage in  chivalrous  adventures.  A  popular  traditional 
belief  was  long  entertained  among  the  Britons  that  Ar- 
thur was  not  dead,  but  had  been  carried  off  to  be  healed 
of  his  wounds  in  Fairyland,  and  that  he  would  reappear 
to  avenge  his  countrymen,  and  reinstate  them  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Britain.     See  Excalibur,  Gorlois,  Guin- 

EVEEE,  lOERNA,  MoDRED,    RON,  RoUND  TABLE,  UtHER. 

King  Bomba.    See  Eomba. 

King  Cam-by'ses  (kam-bi'sez).  The  hero  of  "A 
Lamentable  Tragedy"  of  tlie  same  name  by  Thomas 
Preston,  an  elder  contemporary  of  Shakespeare ;  a  rant- 
ing character  kno%vn  to  modern  readers  by  Palstaff 's  al- 
lusion to  him  in  Shakespeare's  1  Henry  IV.  (a.  ii.,  sc.  4, 
1.  425),  —  "I  must  speak  in  passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in 
King  Cambyses'  vein." 

King  Cole  (kol).  A  legendary  king  of  Britain  who 
reigned,  as  the  old  chronicles  inform  us,  in  the  third 
century  after  Christ.  He  is  further  relegated  to  the 
realms  of  fable  by  the  rhyme  that  sings  — 

"Old  King  Cole 
Was  a  merry  old  soul, 
And  a  merry  old  soul  was  he." 

See  HalUwell's  "'  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England." 

King  Cotton.  A  popular  personification  of  the  great 
staple  production  of  the  Southern  United  States.  The 
expression,  "Cotton  is  King,"  seems  to  have  been  first 
used  by  James  H.  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  in  a 
speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  March  4,  1858. 

King  Es'ter-mere  (es'ter-mer).  The  hero  of  a  bal- 
lad in  Percy's  "Reliques,"  who  won  the  daughter  of 
King  Adland  from  a  rival  suitor,  a  "  Sowdan,"  or  King, 
of  the  Spanish  Moors. 

King  Goldemar.    See  Goldemab. 

King  Giinther.    See  Gijnther. 

King  Horn  (hSm).  The  hero  and  title  of  a  French 
metrical  romance,  the  work  of  a  poet  who  calls  himself 
"  Mestre  Thomas,"  regarded  by  some  as  a  composition 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century,  and  the  original 
of  the  English  "Home  Childe,"  or  "Geste  of  Kyng 
Horn."  By  others,  the  English  poem  is  regarded  the 
earlier  of  the  two. 

King  Log,  and  King  Stork.  Characters  in  a  cele- 
brated fable  of  iEsop,  which  relates  that  the  frogs,  grown 
weary  of  living  without  government,  petitioned  Jupiter 
for  a  king.  Jupiter  accordingly  threw  down  a  log  among 
them,  which  made  a  satisfactory  ruler  till  the  frogs  re- 
covered from  their  fright  and  discovered  his  real  nature. 
They  therefore  entreated  Jupiter  for  another  king,  where- 
upon he  sent  them  a  stork,  who  immediately  began  to 
devour  them. 

King'  mak'er,  The  (king'  mak'er).  A  title  popu- 
larly conferred  upon  Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  Warwick  (d. 
1471),  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  deposing  King 
Henry  VI.,  and  raising  the  Duke  of  Tork  to  the  throne 
as  Edward  IV.,  and  who  afterward  put  Edward  to  flight, 
and  restored  the  crown  to  Henry. 

King  of  Bath.    See  Beau  Nash. 

King  of  Courts.  [A  translation  of  L.  Bex  Judici- 
orum.']  An  epithet  conferred  upon  Quintus  Hortensius 
(d.  B.  c.  50),  a  distinguished  Roman  forensic  orator. 

King  of  Kings.  1.  A  title  given  to  Christ  in  1  Tim. 
vi.  IS  \  Rev.  xvii.  14 ;  xix.  16. 

2.  A  title  giver,  to  Artaxerxes,  or  Ardshir  (d.  241), 
King  of  Persia. 

King  of  Men.  A  title  given  in  Homer's  "  Iliad  "  to 
Agamemnon,  King  of  Mycenae. 

King  of  Tars.  The  subject  and  title  of  an  ancient 
English  metrical  romance. 

King  of  Terrors.    A  common  personification  of  death. 

King  of  the  Market  Place.  [A  translation  of  F. 
Le  Roi  des  Holies.']  A  sobriquet  <;onferred  upon  FranQois 
de  VeudSme  Beaufort  (1616-1669),  grandson  of  Henry 
IV.,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Frondeurs.  He  ac- 
quired this  name  from  his  popularity  with  the  Parisians, 
his  familiar  manners,  and  tlie  pleasure  he  took  in  using 
their  language  and  slang. 

King  of  Waters.     Name  given  to  the  River  Amazon. 

King  of  Yve'tOt'  (ev'to').  A  title  assumed  by  the 
lord  of  a  little  principality  in  France,  named  Yvetof, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  century.  B^ranger  has 
made  of  the  King  of  Tvetot  a  model  of  a  potentate,  a 
good  little  king,  not  known  in  history,  but  happier  than 
any  monarch,  having  taken  pleasure  for  his  code. 

Quel  bon  petit  roi  c'etait  la  !  B^ranqer. 

King  Pe'oheur'  (pS'sher').  [F.  peckeur  a  fisherman, 
pecheur  a  sinner.]  Uncle  of  Perceval,  and  possessor  of 
the  sangreal  and  sacred  lance,  according  to  one  form  of 
the  legend  ;  —  so  called  from  his  celebrity  as  an  angler, 
or  Iiis  notoriety  as  a  sinner.     See  Perceval. 

King  Pellenore.    See  Pellenore. 

King  P6'taud'  (pt'to').  A  French  name,  occurring 
only  in  the  phrase  "  La  cour  de  Roi  Petaud  "  (the  court 
of  King  Petaud).  It  derives  its  origin  from  an  assem- 
bly of  beggars  who  formerly  held  raieetings  under  the 
presidency  of  the  most  adroit,  or  the  poorest,  among 
them,  who  took  the  title  of  King  Belaud  (from  the  Latin 


peiere,  to  beg).  The  phrase  "  the  Court  of  King  P6taud  " 
denotes  a  place  of  confusion,  where  everything  is  out  of 
order,  where  everybody  is  master. 

King  Sacripant.    See  Sacripant,  Kino. 

King  Stork.     See  King  Log. 

Kings,  The  Do-nothing.    See  FAnreANis,  Les  Rois. 

EUnk'el,  Mme.  (kink"l).  A  pseudonym  adopted  by 
Elizabeth  Sara  Sheppard,  an  EngUsh  novelist  (d.  18C2), 
author  of  "  Charles  Auchester,"  "  Counterparts,"  etc. 

Kln'mont,  Wil'lie  (wTl'ly  kTn'mSnt).  WilUam  Ann- 
strong  of  Kinmonth,  the  hero  of  a  spirited  and  famous 
Scottish  ballad. 

Kirke,  Edmund  (kerk).  The  pen  name  of  John  Roi  • 
erts  Giknore,  an  American  writer  (b.  1823),  author  of 
"  Among  the  Pines  "  and  other  novels. 

Kitchen  Cabinet.  A  name  sportively  given,  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  Hon.  Francis  Preston  Blair  and  the 
Hon.  Amos  Kendall,  by  the  opponents  of  President  Jack- 
son's  administration.  As  it  was  necessary  for  Jackson 
to  consult  frequently  with  these  gentlemen,  and  as,  to 
avoid  observation,  they  were  accustomed,  when  they 
called  upon  him,  to  go  in  by  a  back  door,  the  Whig  party 
styled  them,  in  derision,  the  Kitchen  Cabinet. 

'Kite,  Sergeant  (kit).  Tlie  hero  of  Farquhar's  com- 
edy "  The  Recruiting  Officer." 

Klte'ly  (kitly).  A  jealous  merchant  in  Ben  Jon- 
son's  comedy  of  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor." 

Klaus,  Peter  (klous).  The  hero  of  an  old  popular 
tradition  of  Germany,  —  the  prototype  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  —  represented  as  a  goatherd  from  Sittendorf , 
who  met  a  party  of  knights  playing  skittles  in  a  dell  of 
the  Harz  Mountains,  and  drank  a  "miraculous  draught 
of  wine  which  put  him  to  sleep  for  twenty  years. 

Knick'er-bock'er,  Die'drich  (de'drik  nTk'er-bBk'er). 
The  imaginary  author  of  a  humorous  fictitious  "  History 
of  New  York,"  written  by  Washington  Irving. 

Knight  of  La  Mancha.    See  Don  Qoi.xote. 

Elnight  of  the  Sorrowful  Countenance.  An  ap 
pellation  given  to  Don  Quixote.     See  Don  Quixote. 

Krlss  Krin'gle  (krls  krtn'g'l).  The  Dutch  equiva- 
lent of  St.  Nicholas,  or  Santa  Claus,  who  fills  the  chil- 
dren's stockings  with  gifts  on  Christmas  Eve. 
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Lab,  Queen.     See  Queen  Lab. 

La-CO'ni-a  (iS-ko'nT-a).  A  name  originally  given  to  a 
tract  of  country  bounded  by  the  Merrimac,  the  Kenne- 
bec, the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  "  River  of  Canada," 
included  in  a  royal  grant  to  Sir  Fernando  Gorges  and 
Capt.  John  Mason. 

Ladies'  Peace.  [A  translation  of  P.  La  paix  det 
dames.]  The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Cambrai,  in 
1529,  between  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Charles  V.,  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  So  called  because  it  was  chiefly  nego- 
tiated by  Louise  of  Savoy  and  Margaret  of  Austria. 

Lady  Bountiful.  A  character  in  Farquhar's  "  Beaux' 
Stratagem,"  who  distributes  charity  among  the  poor  of 
her  parish,  and  medicines  among  the  sick. 

Lady  of  England.  A  title  conferred  upon  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Henry  I.,  and  wife  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
by  a  council  held  at  Winchester,  April  7,  1141. 

Lady  of  Sha-lOtt'  (sha-lSf).  The  heroine  of  Tenny- 
son's poem  of  the  same  name.  She  weaves  into  her  web 
all  the  sights  reflected  in  the  mirror  which  hangs  op- 
posite her  window ;  but  when  Sir  Lancelot  passes,  she 
leaves  her  mirror  and  looks  out  of  the  casement  at  the 
knight  himself,  whereupon  a  curse  comes  upon  her.  If 
is  an  allegorized  version  of  the  story  of  "  Elaine,"  and 
typifies  the  artist's  soul,  which  deals  properly  with  a  re- 
flection of  life. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.  1.  A  name  given  to  Vivian,  mis- 
tress of  the  enchanter  Merlin.  She  had  a  palace  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  an  imaginary  lake  whose  deluding 
semblance  served  as  a  barrier  to  her  residence. 

2.  The  title  of  a  poem  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  a  name 
given  to  its  heroine,  Ellen,  the  daughter  of  Douglas,  the 
former  favorite  of  King  James,  but  banished,  disgraced, 
and  living  iu  a  secret  retreat  near  Loch  Katrine. 

Lady  of  the  Sun.  A  name  given  to  Alice  Ferrers 
(or  Pierce),  a  mistress  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  and  a 
married  woman  of  great  beauty,  who  had  been  lady  of 
the  bedchamber  to  Queen  Philippa. 

Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street.    See  Old  Lady,  etc. 

La-er'tes  (IS-er'tez).  Son  of  Polonius,  and  brother  of 
Oplielia,  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "Hamlet." 

La-ga'do  (la-ga'do).  The  name  of  the  capital  city  of 
Balnibarbi,  a  continent  subject  to  the  King  of  Laputa. 
See  Laputa.  Lagado  is  celebrated  for  its  grand  acad- 
emy of  projectors,  who  try  to  extract  sunbeams  from 
cucumbers,  to  calcine  ice  into  gunpowder,  etc. 

La'i'-US  (la'i-iis  or  la'yiSs).     See  (Edipus. 

La-ke'dl-on,  I'saac  (la-ke'dl-on).  One  of  the  names 
given  to  the  Wandering  Jew.    See  Jew,  The  Wandering. 

Lake  of  the  Cat.  The  name  given  to  Lake  Erie  from 
its  discovery  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  18tli  century. 

Lake  Poets,  Lake  School,  Lakers,  or  Lakists. 
See  under  Lake,  in  the  Dictiona.'y. 

Lake  State.  A  name  popularly  given  to  the  State  of 
Michigan,  which  borders  upon  the  four  lakes,  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  and  Erie. 

Lal'la  Rookh  (lal'la  rook).  The  title  of  a  poem  bv 
Moore,  and  the  name  of  its  heroine,  the  daughter  of  tlit 
great  Aurungzebe.  She  is  betrothed  to  the  young  Kin^ 
of  Bucharia,  who  disguises  liimself  as  a  poet,  and  recites 
to  her  the  tales  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  poem,  in 
order  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  her  journey  to  Cashmere, 
whither  she  is  going  to  her  nuptials. 

La'mi-a  (la'ml-a  or  la'-).  [L.,  from  Gr.  Aama.]  In 
Latin  superstition,  a  witch  who  sucked  children's  blood, 
but  in  Keats's  poem  of  this  name,  a  serpent  who  hat, 
assumed  the  form  of  a  woman. 
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Lam'mer-moor',  Bride  Ol  (lam'mer-moor').  The 
title  of  a  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  which  the  heroine 
is  Lucy  Ashtou,  sister  of  the  laird  of  Lanimermoor.  The 
same  subject  was  treated  afterwards  by  Donizetti  in  his 
opera  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor. " 

Lam'mi-kin  (lam'mT-klu).  The  hero  of  a  Scottish 
ballad,  who  built  a  castle  and  baptized  it  with  blood. 

dgp^  "  Tlie  hero,  if  such  a  term  is  applicable  to  the 
bloodthirsty  mason,  has  been  celebrated  under  the  names 
of  Lammiltin,  Lamkin,  Linkiu,  Beliukin,  Bold  Rankin, 
and  Balcanqual,  and  has  become,  tlirougli  the  medium 
of  injudicious  servants,  the  prime  terror  of  the  Scottish 
nursery."  Aijtomi. 

Lan'ce-lOt  dU  Lac  (lan'se-lot  du  ISk).  The  most 
famous  kniglit  of  King  Arthur's  Round  Table,  and  the 
paramour  of  Queen  Guinevere.  He  was  surnamed  du, 
Lac  {i.  e.,  of  tlie  lake)  because  he  was  stolen  from  liis 
mother  and  reared  by  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  who  in  the 
old  romances  and  in  Sir  Thomas  Malory's  "Morte  Dar- 
thur  "  —  though  not  in  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King" 
—  is  identical  with  Vivian,  mistress  of  the  enclianter  Mer- 
lin.    See  Kins  Arthur,  Elaine,  Guinevere,  Vivian. 

Land  of  Beu'lah  (bu'la).  In  Bunyan's  allegory 
"  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  a  land  of  rest  and  quiet  (sym- 
bolizing the  Clu'istian's  peace  of  mind),  represented  as 
lying  upon  the  hither  side  of  the  river  of  Death,  in  which 
the  pilgrims  tarry  till  tlieir  summons  comes  to  cross  the 
stream,  and  enter  the  Celestial  City.  The  name  occurs 
in  Isaiah  Ixii.  i. 

Land  o'  Calces.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Scot- 
land, because  oatmeal  cakes  are  a  common  national  dish. 

Land  ot  Nod.     The  state  or  condition  of  sleep. 

liEg^  This  figure  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  use  of 
the  English  word  nod,  as  denoting  the  motion  of  tlie  head 
in  drowsiness.  But  it  was  also,  most  probably,  at  first 
cmplpyed  as  containing  a  ludicrous  allusion  to  the  lan- 
fjuage  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  first 
murderer :  '*  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  dwelt  ui  the  larid  of  Nod."    (Gen.  iv.  16.) 

Land  of  Promise.    See  Promised  Land. 

Land  of  Steady  Habits.  A  name  by  which  the 
state  of  Connecticut  is  sometimes  designated,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  moral  character  of  its  inhabitants. 

Lang'staff,  Laun'ce-lot  (lan'se-lot  iSng'staf).  A 
pseudonym  under  which  "  Salmagundi "  was  jointly 
published  by  Washington  Irving,  William  Irving,  and 
James  Kirke  Paulding. 

Lan'guish,  Miss  Lyd'i-a  (lan'gwTsh).  The  heroine 
of  Sheridan's  comedy  of  "  The  Rivals  ;  "  —  distinguished 
for  the  extravagancy^  of  her  romantic  notions. 

Lan'ter'nois',  L'He  des  (lei  da  laN'tar'nwa')-  [F.] 
See  Island  of  Lanterns. 

Laocobn.     See  in  the  Dictionary. 

La-Od'a-mi'a  (la-od'a-mi'a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  AaoSoiaeia.] 
In  classic  fable,  the  wife  of  Protesilaus,  wliom  slie  fol- 
lowed to  the  underworld  after  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
Hector.  Wordsworth  has  made  this  myth  the  subject  of 
his,  poem  entitled  "  Laodamia." 

La-pu'ta  (la-piJ'ta).  The  name  of  a  flying  island  de- 
scribed by  Swift  in  his  imaginary  "  Travels  of  Lemuel 
Gulliver."  The  inhabitants  are  speculative  philosophers, 
devoted  to  mathematics  and  music. 

La'ra  (la'ra).  The  hero  of  Byron's  poem  of  the  same 
name ;  a  gloomy  and  mysterious  outlaw  chief,  identical 
with  Conrad  in  the  same  poet's  "  Corsair." 

La  Roolie  (la  rosh').  A  Protestant  clergyman  of 
Switzerland,  whose  story,  written  by  Henry  Mackenzie, 
is  told  in  "  The  Mirror." 

Last  of  the  Fathers.  A  name  given  to  St.  Bernard 
(1091-1153). 

Last  of  the  Goths.  Roderick,  the  thirty-fourth  and 
last  of  the  Visigothic  line  of  kings  who  filled  the  throne 
of  Spain  from  414  to  711. 

Last  of  the  Mo-hi'cans  (mo-he'kanz).  The  hero  of 
Cooper's  novel  of  the  same  name,  under  which  title  the 
Indian  chief  Uncas  is  personated. 

Last  of  the  Romans.  An  epithet  applied  by  Pro- 
copius  to  the  Roman  general  Aetius,  who  defeated  At- 
tila  at  Chalons  in  451.  With  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  454,  the  last  support  of  the  empire  fell. 

Last  of  the  Tribunes.  Cola  di  Rienzi  (d.  1354),  who 
endeavored  to  revive  the  tribunician  power  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  He  is  the  subject  of  a  novel  of  the  same  name 
by  Bulwer  Lytton. 

Laughing  Philosopher,  The.  Democritus  of  Ab- 
dera,  a  celebrated  philosoplier  of  antiquity,  contempo- 
rary with  Socrates ;  —  so  called  because  he  made  a  jest 
of  man's  follies,  sorrows,  and  struggles.  He  is  contrasted 
with  Heraclitus,  "The  Weeping  Philosoplier." 

Launce  (Vans).  A  clown  with  a  very  disreputable 
dog,  named  Crab,  in  Sliakespeare's  "  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona." 

Laun'fal,  Sir  (lan'fal).  One  of  the  kniglits  of  tlie 
Round  Table,  the  subject  of  a  metrical  romance  by 
Thomas  Chestre,  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  being  a 
translation  from  the  French  of  Marie.  The  name  has 
also  been  adopted  as  tlie  title  of  a  poem  by  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  entitled  "  Tlie  Vision  of  Sir  Lauiifal." 

Lau'ra  (la'ra ;  It.  lou'ra).  The  Christian  name  of  an 
■  Avignonese  lady,  young  but  already  married,  for  whom, 
in  the  year  1327,  the  poet  Petrarch  conceived  a  strong 
thougli  platouic  affection,  whicli  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  his  lite,  and  ended  only  with  his  deatli. 
He  sung  lier  praises  in  "Rime,"  or  sonnets  and  canzoni, 
whicli  liave  immortalized  not  only  lier  name,  but  his  own. 

Laurence,  Friar.    See  Friak  Laurence. 

La-vin'i-a  (la-vTn'i-a).  [L.]  In  Virgil's  "  jEiieid," 
the  betrothed  of  Turnus,  a  King  of  Latium,  from  wliom 
.aSiieas  wins  her  away  in  single  combat. 

Law's  Bubble.  A  name  given  to  a  delusive  specula- 
tion projected  by  John  Law  (1071-1729),  a  celebrated 
financier,  and  native  of  Edinburgli.  In  1716  lie  estab- 
lished a  bank  in  France,  by  royal  authority,  composed 
of  1200  shares  of  3000  livres  each,  which  soon  bore  a 


premium.  This  bank  became  the  office  for  all  public 
receipts,  and  there  was  annexed  to  it  a  Mississippi  com- 
pany wliich  had  grants  of  land  in  Louisiana,  and  was 
expected  to  realize  immense  sums  by  planting  and  com- 
merce. In  1718  it  was  declared  a  royal  bank,  and  its 
shares  rose  to  twenty  times'  their  original  value.  In 
1720  the  shares  sunk  as  rapidly  as  they  had  risen,  oc- 
casioning widespread  financial  distress  and  bankruptcy. 
Cf.  South  Sea  Bubble. 

Laz'a-rus  (ISz'a-rus).  A  poor  beggar  in  a  parable  of 
Jesus  (Luke  .xvi.  19-31).     See  Dives,  in  tlie  Dictionary. 

Le-an'der.    See  Hero  and  Leander. 

Lear  (ler).  A  legendary  king  of  Britain,  and  the  hero 
of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  "King  Lear."  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  fond  father,  duped  in  his  old  age  by  hypo- 
critical professions  of  love  and  duty  on  the  part  of  two 
daugliters  (Goueril  and  Regan),  to  disinherit  the  third 
(Cordelia),  and  to  divide  liis  kingdom  between  her  sis- 
ters, wlio,  by  their  ingratitude,  soon  drive  the  poor  old 
king  mad.  After  his  misery  has  reached  its  liighest 
pitch,  he  is  found  by  Cordelia,  and  through  her  tender 
care  he  revives  and  recollects  her.  She  endeavors  to 
reinstate  him  upon  liis  throue,  but  fails  in  her  attempt, 
and  is  lianged  in  prison,  where  her  broken-hearted  father 
dies  lamenting  over  lier. 

Learned  Blacksmith.  An  epithet  sometimes  applied 
to  Eliliu  Burritt  (1810-79),  wlio  began  life  as  a  Connecti- 
cut blacksmith,  and  afterward  distinguished  himself  as 
a  linguist. 

Learned  Tailor.  A  title  sometimes  bestowed  upon 
Henry  Wild,  a  native  of  Norwich,  England,  wliere  he 
was  born  about  the  year  1G84.  He  was  in  early  lite  a 
tailor,  and,  while  working  at  his  trade,  mastered  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Persian  languages. 

Leath'er-Stock'ing,  Nat'ty  (nat'ty  Igth'er-stSk'- 
lug).  A  sobriquet  given  to  Natty,  or  Nathaniel,  Bumppo, 
a  celebrated  character  in  Cooper's  series  of  novels  called 
"  The  Leather-Stocking  Tales." 

Le'da  (le'da).  [L.,  from  Gr.  ArjSa.]  (Class.  3ft/t!t.) 
The  mother  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  Clytemnestra,  and 
Helen  of  Troy,  by  Jupiter,  who  embraced  her  in  the 
form  of  a  swan. 

Led'dy  Grip'py  (ISd'dy  grip'py).  A  noted  charac- 
ter in  "  The  Entail,"  a  novel  by  Gait. 

Lee,  Ver'non  (ver'niSn  le).  The  pen  name  of  Violet 
Paget,  an  English  essayist  on  jesthetic  and  critical  topics. 

Le  Fevte  (le  f Svr).  A  poor  lieutenant  whose  story  is 
related  in  Sterne's  "  Tristram  Shandy." 

Legion,  Thundering.    See  Thundeeino  Legion. 

Le-gree'  (le-gre').  A  slave  dealer  in  Mrs.  Stowe's 
novel  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  a  hideous  impersonation  of 
the  brutalizing  influence  of  slavery. 

Leigh,  Au-ro'ra  (a-ro'ra  le).  The  heroine  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  poem  of  the  same  name,  "  the  representa- 
tive of  tlie  spiritual  and  esthetic  spirit  of  the  age,  through 
whom  are  exemplified  the  noble  ends  and  the  high  office 
of  true  art." 

Lellah.     See  Mejnoun  and  Leilah. 

L.  E.  L.  (el  e  el).  The  initials  and  literary  signature 
of  Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon  (afterward  Mrs.  Maclean), 
an  English  poetess  (1802-1838). 

L6'lie' (la'le').  [F.]  An  inconsequential,  light-headed, 
gentleman-like  coxcomb  in  Moliere's  "  L'Etourdi." 

Le-nore'  (le-nor').  The  heroine  of  a  popular  ballad 
composed  by  Gottfried  August  Biirger  (1748-1794),  a 
German  lyric  poet.  The  subject  of  this  baUad  is  an  old 
tradition,  which  recounts  the  ride  of  a  spectral  lover, 
who  reappears  to  his  mistress  after  death,  and  carries  her 
on  horseback  behind  him.  Tliis  name  was  also  adopted 
by  Poe  in  liis  mystical  ballad  "  The  Raven." 

Le'on-noys'  (le'on-nois').  A  fabulous  country,  for- 
merly contiguous  to  Cornwall,  though  it  has  long  since 
disappeared,  and  is  said  to  be  now  more  than  forty  fath- 
oms under  water ;  —  mentioned  in  the  old  romances  of 
"Meliadus"  and  "Tristan."  [Written  also  Leonals, 
Leonnesse,  Lionesse,  Lyonnesse,  etc.] 

Le-on'tes  (le-Sn'tez).  King  of  Sicilia  in  Shakespeare's 
"Winter's  Tale."     See  Hermione,  and  Perdita. 

Les'bi-a  (lez'bi-a).  [L.]  A  name  given  by  Catullus 
to  liis  favorite,  Clodia,  whose  praises  he  celebrates. 

Leviathan  of  Literature.  An  appellation  very  gen- 
erally conferred  upon  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  (1709-1784), 
tlie  eminent  writer  and  critic. 

Liberator,  The.  1.  A  surname  given  by  the  Peru- 
vians, in  1823,  to  Simon  Bolivar  (1783-1830),  who  estab- 
lislied  the  independence  of  Peru  and  other  Spanisli  col- 
onies of  South  America. 

2.  A  surname  given  to  Daniel  O'Connell  (1775-1847), 
a  celebrated  Irisli  political  agitator,  from  Iiis  endeavors 
to  bring  about  a  repeal  of  tlie  Articles  of  parliamentary 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Light-Horse  Harry.  A  sobriquet  popularly  con- 
ferred upon  General  Henry  Lee  (1756-1818),  a  gallant 
American  cavalry  officer  in  tlie  war  of  the  Revolution, 
in  allusion  to  liis  rapid  and  daring  movements  in  battle, 
particularly  during  tlie  campaign  in  the  Carolinas. 

Li'lith,  or  Li'liS  (li'litli,  li'lTs).  In  the  popular  belief 
of  tlie  Hebrews,  a  female  specter  in  the  shape  of  a  finely 
dressed  woman,  who  lies  in  wait  for,  and  kills,  children. 
Tlie  Talmudists  say  tliat  Adam,  before  lie  married  Eve, 
liad  a  wife  called  Lilis,  and  of  her  lie  begat  notliiug  but 
devils.  Ill  the  demonology  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Lilis  was 
a  famous  witch,  and  is  introduced  as  such  in  tlie  Wal- 
purgis-iiiglit  scene  in  Goetlie's  "  Faust." 

Lil'li-put  (ITl'lT-piit).  An  imaginary  country  described 
in  Swift's  "  Gulliver's  Travels"  as  peopled  by  a  dimiiui- 
tive  race  of  men.  Tlie  voyage  to  Lilliput  is  for  the  most 
part  a  satire  on  tlie  manners  and  tisages  of  tlie  court  of 
George  I.     See  Lilliputian,  in  tlie  Dictionary. 

Lily  Maid  of  Astolat.    See  Elaine. 

Limbo,  or  Limbus.  A  region  supposed  by  some  of 
tlio  old  scliolastic  tlieologians  to  lie  on  tlie  edge  or  con- 
fines of  hell.     Of  this  superstitious  belief   Milton   has 


made  use  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost."  See  Book  III.,  v.  440- 
497.  Dante  has  fixed  his  Limbo,  in  which  the  distin- 
guished spirits  of  antiquity  are  confined,  as  the  outer- 
most circle  of  hell.     See  Limbo,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Lin-dab'ri-des  (lln-dab'vi-dez).  A  celebrated  heroine 
in  the  romance  called  "  The  Mirror  of  Knighthood." 
Her  name  was  commonly  used  for  a  mistress. 

Li'0-nesse'  (li'o-nes').     See  Leonnoys. 

Lion  of  God.  A  title  conferred  upon  All  (d.  6G1), 
cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Mahomet,  who  was  distinguished 
for  his  eloquence  and  valor  in  defense  of  Islam. 

Lion  of  the  North.  A  title  bestowed  upon  Gustavus 
Adolphus  (1594-1U32),  King  of  Sweden,  and  the  hero  of 
the  Protestant  faitli  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Lis'ma-ha'gO,  Captain  (ITs'ma-ha'go).  A  superan- 
nuated oflicer  on  half  pay  who  figures  in  Smollett's 
"  Expedition  of  Humphry  Clinker "  as  the  favored 
suitor  of  Miss  Tabitha  Bramble.  He  is  a  hard-featured 
Scotchman,  of  the  most  singular  dress  and  manners,  self- 
conceited,  pedantic,  rude,  and  disputatious. 

Little  Buttercup.  A  fat  old  bumboat  woman  who 
figures  as  a  burlesque  ingenue  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
comic  opera  of  "  Pinafore." 

Little  Comedy.  A  name  familiarly  given  to  Miss 
Catharine  Horneck,  —  afterward  Mrs.  Bunbury ,  —  an  ac- 
quaintance and  friend  of  Goldsmith.  She  is  described 
as  being  intelligent,  sprightly,  and  very  beautiful. 

Little  Corporal.  A  familiar  appellation  jocosely  con- 
ferred upon  General  Bonaparte,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Lodi  (1796),  by  the  soldiers  under  his  com- 
mand, on  account  of  his  juvenile  appearance. 

Little  Dor'rit  (dor'rtt).  The  heroine  and  title  of  a 
novel  by  Dickens.  Her  real  name  is  Amy,  and  she  is  the 
daughter  of  a  prisoner  for  debt  in  the  Marshalsea  Prison, 
where  she  is  born  and  brought  up. 

Little  Em''ly  (em'ly).  The  niece  and  adopted  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Peggotty  in  Dickens's  novel  "  David  Copper- 
field."  She  is  betrothed  to  her  cousin  Ham,  but  seduced 
by  Steerforth. 

Little  E'va  (e'va).  An  angelic  child  character  in  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  novel  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  St.  Clare,  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man of  Louisiana,  and  is  a  pet  of  Uncle  Tom,  who  res- 
cues her  from  drowning. 

Little  Giant.  A  popular  sobriquet  conferred  upon 
the  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  a  distinguished  American 
statesman  (1813-18G1),  in  allusion  to  tlie  disparity  be- 
tween his  piiysical  and  his  intellectual  proportions. 

Little  John.  A  follower  of  the  famous  English  out- 
law, Robin  Hood.  His  surname  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  Nailer.      See  Robin  Hood. 

Little  Mac  (mitk).  An  affectionate  sobriquet  be- 
stowed, by  his  soldiers,  upon  General  George  B.  McClel- 
laii,  who  was  short  in  stature  but  a  popular  commander. 

Little  Magician.  A  sobriquet  conferred  upon  the 
Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren,  president  of  the  United  States 
from  1837  to  1841,  in  allusion  to  his  supposed  political 
sagacity  and  talents. 

Little  Master.  A  title  given  to  Hans  Sebald  Beham, 
a  celebrated  painter  and  engraver  of  the  16tli  century, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  smallness  of  his  prints.  The 
name  was  also  given  to  other  artists  of  the  same  century. 

Little  Nell.  A  child  in  Dickens's  novel  of  "  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop,"  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  her  char- 
acter, though  living  amid  scenes  of  selfishness,  shame, 
and  crime. 

Little  Red  Rid'ing-hood'  (rid'Tng-hSSd').  [Cf.  P. 
Chaperon  Rouge,  G.  Bol/ika')>pc/ien.~\  The  heroine  of  a 
well-known  nursery  tale  which  relates  her  encounter 
with  a  wolf  in  a  forest,  the  arts  by  which  he  deceived 
her,  and  her  tragical  end. 

Little  Rhody.    See  Rhodt,  Little. 

Little,  Thomas.  A  pseudonym,  intended  as  a  playful 
allusion  to  his  diminutive  stature,  under  which  Thomas 
Moore  published  a  volume  of  amatory  poems. 

Lle-wel'lyn  (le-wSl'lTn).  A  legendary  Welsh  prince 
who,  on  returning  from  hunting,  found  his  baby  boy 
missing  and  his  favorite  greyhound,  Gelert,  covered  with 
blood.  Thinking  that  the  hound  had  eaten  him,  he  killed 
it.  But,  on  searching  more  carefully,  the  child  w^as 
found  alive  under  the  cradle  clothes,  and  near  him  the 
body  of  a  huge  wolf  which  had  been  killed  by  the  faith- 
ful hound. 

Loch'in-var'  (lok'Tn-var').  The  hero  of  a  ballad  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  sung  by  Lady  Heron  in  "  Marmion." 

Lock'it  (lok'Tt).  A  character  in  Gay's  "  Beggar's 
Opera."  The  quarrel  between  Peachum  and  Lockit  was 
an  allusion  to  a  personal  collision  between  Walpole  and 
his  colleague.  Lord  Townsheiid.     See  Peachum. 

Locks'ley  (loks'ly).  An  archer  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novel  ot  "  Ivanhoe,"  under  which  name  the  author  has 
personated  Robin  Hood. 

Lo-crine'  (IS-krin').  A  son  of  Brutus,  a  fabulous 
king  of  ancient  Britain.  By  his  father's  death,  he  be- 
came king  of  Lo'gria,  or  England.     Sec  Sabrina. 

Loe'grl-a,  or  Lo'gris  (le'gvT-a,  lo'giTs).  A  name  for 
England  in  the  old  romances  and  liistories. 

Lo'hen-grln  (li3'Sn-giTn).  [G.]  The  Knight  of  the 
Swan  ;  the  hero  of  a  romance  by  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach,  a  GeiMuau  minnesinger  of  the  13th  century,  and 
also  of  a  modern  music  drama  by  Richard  Wagner.  He 
was  the  son  of  Parziv.al,  and  came  to  Brabant  in  a  ship 
drawn  by  a  white  swan,  which  took  him  away  again 
when  his  bride,  disobeying  his  injunction,  pressed  him 
to  discover  his  name  and  parentage. 

Lo'kl  (lo'kT).  [Icel.]  {ScniHl.  iVi/l/i.)  The  god  of 
strife  and  spirit  of  evil,  who  contrived  tlio  death  of  Bal- 
der. Afterwards  he  was  chained,  and  will  continue  so 
till  the  twilight  of  the  gods.  See  Raqnarok.  [Written 
also  //«A-,  ami  Lol-<\'\ 

Lol'li-us  (ISl'lT-iis).  A  mystorious  author  often  re- 
ferred to  by  the  writei'S  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  so  vain 
have  been  the  attempts  to  identify  him,  that  ho  musit  be 
regarded  as  the  ignis  J'atutis  of  antiquaries. 
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Lone-Star  State.  The  State  of  Texas;  — so  called 
from  the  device  on  its  coat  of  arms. 

Long  Tom  Coffin  (kof fin).  A  character  in  Coop- 
er's novel  "The  Pilot,"  —  "probably  the  most  widely 
known  sailor  character  in  existence." 

Lor-brul'grud  (ISr-brul'grud).  The  metropolis  of  the 
imaginary  country  of  Brobdingnag,  visited  by  Gulliver. 
It  is  humorously  said  to  mean  "  Pride  of  the  Universe." 

Lord  Fanny.  A  sobriquet  conferred  upon  Lord  Her- 
vey,  a  foppish  and  effeminate  Englisli  nobleman  of  the 
18th  century.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  painting  his  face 
to  conceal  its  ghastly  paleness.     See  Spords. 

Lord  Harry.    The  Devil.    See  Old  Haert. 

Lord  Lov'el  (luv"l).  The  hero  of  an  ancient  and 
well-known  Scottish  ballad. 

Lord  0 .  Crazy  Castle.  A  sobriquet  of  John  Hall 
Stevenson  (I'/'l  8-1785),  author  of  some  clever,  but  licen- 
tious, poems,  called  "Crazy  Tales." 

Lord  of  the  Islea.  A  title  borne  by  Donald  of  Islay, 
a  ruler  of  the  Hebrides  in  the  14tli  century,  and  by  his 
successors.  It  was  adopted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  the 
name  of  one  of  his  poems. 

Lord  Peter.  A  humorous  designation  of  the  pope  in 
Arbuthnot's  "  History  of  John  Bull." 

Lords  of  Little  Egypt.  A  title  assumed  by  the 
leaders  or  chiefs  of  a  liorde  of  gypsies  who  entered 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  from  the  East,  giving  themselves 
out  as  Christian  pilgrims. 

Lord  Strutt  (strut).  Charles  II.  of  Spain ;  —  so  called 
in  Arbuthnot's  satire  "  The  History  of  John  Bull." 

Lo're-lei'  (lo'ra-li').  In  German  legend  a  siren  who 
haunted  a  rock  of  the  same  name  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  about  half  way  between  Biugeu  and  Coblenz. 
She  combed  her  hair  with  a  golden  comb,  and  sang  a  wild 
Bong  which  enticed  fishermen  and  sailors  to  destruction 
on  the  rocks  and  rapids  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice. 
[Written  also  Lurlei.'} 

Lo-ren'ZO  (lo-ren'zo).  1.  A  young  man  in  love  with 
Jessica  in  Shalcespeare's  "  Merchant  of  Venice." 

2.  The  name  of  a  character  in  Young's  "Night 
Thoughts,"  represented  as  a  person  of  a  thoroughly  de- 
bauched and  reprobate  life,  and  by  some  supposed  to  be 
the  portrait  of  the  poet's  own  son,  but  probably  nothing 
more  than  an  embodiment  of  imaginary  atheism  and  un- 
availing remorse  and  despair. 

Lot'te  (lot'te).  [G.]  The  heroine  of  Goethe's  "  Sor- 
rows of  Werther."    See  Werther. 

Lotus-Eaters.  See  Lotds-eatee,  and  Lotophagi,  in 
the  Dictionary. 

Love'lace  (liSv'lSs).  The  hero  of  Richardson's  novel 
"  Clarissa  Harlowe,"  represented  as  an  unscrupulous  vo- 
luptuary, who  has  devoted  his  life  and  his  talents  to  the 
subversion  of  female  virtue.     See  Haelowe,  Claeissa. 

Lover's  Leap.  The  promontory  from  which  Sappho 
is  said  to  have  thrown  herself  into  the  sea,  — Leucate,  on 
the  southwest  extremity  of  Leucas,  now  Santa  Maura. 

Lreux  (Iroo).  King  Arthur's  seneschal,  introduced 
in  romances  of  the  Round  Table,  and  always  represented 
as  a  detractor,  a  coward,  and  a  boaster. 

Lub'ber-land'  (liib'ber-lSnd').  The  same  as  CocK- 
AGNE,  for  which  name  it  was  substituted  by  tlie  English 
poets  of  the  19th  century.  Hence,  also,  a  burlesque 
name  anciently  applied  to  London.     See  Cockagne. 

Lu-cas'ta  (lii-kas'ta).  A  poetical  name  under  which 
Richard  Lovelace  (1618-1658)  celebrated  the  praises  of 
"  the  lady  of  his  love,"  Miss  Lucy  Sacheverell,  whom  he 
usually  called  Lux  Casta. 

Lu'ci-0  (Wshi-o).  A  fantastic  in  Shakespeare's  trag- 
edy "Measure  for  Measure,"'  who,  without  being  abso- 
lutely depraved  or  intentionally  bad,  became,  through 
want  of  consideration,  both  vicious  and  dissolute. 

Lud  (lud).  A  mythic  king  of  Britain,  said  to  have 
given  his  name  to  London. 

Lugg'nagg  (lug'nSg).  An  imaginary  island  about  a 
hundred  leagues  southeast  of  Japan,  mentioned  in  Swift's 
** Gulliver's  Travels,"     See  Struldbrugs. 

Lump'kin,  To'ny  (to'ny  lum'kTn).  The  foolish  son 
of  a  foolisli  mother  in  Goldsmith's  comedy  "  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer." 

1^^  "  He  is  forward  and  sheepish,  mischievous  and 
idle,  cunning  and  stupid,  with  the  vices  of  the  man  and 
the  follies  of  the  boy ;  fond  of  low  company,  and  giving 
himself  all  the  airs  of  consequence  of  the  young  squire." 

Hazlitt. 

Lu'Si-ta'nl-a  (lu'si-ta'nT-a).  [L.]  The  ancient  Latin 
name  of  Portugal ;  —  sometimes  used  in  poetry. 

Lu'SUS  (lu'siis).  A  mythical  hero  fabled  to  have 
\isited  Portugal  in  company  with  Ulysses,  and  to  have 
founded  Lisbon  under  the  name  of  Ulyssopolis. 

Lu-te'ti-a  (lu-te'shi-a).  [L.]  The  ancient  name  of 
the  city  of  Paris. 

Lyc'i-das  (lis'i-das).  [L.,  from  Gr.  AuKi'Sas.]  1.  A 
shepherd  in  the  third  Eclogue  of  Virgil. 

2.  A  poetical  name  under  which  Milton,  in  a  celebrated 
monody,  bewails  the  death  of  his  friend  Edward  King, 
fellow  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  who  was  drowned 
on  his  passage  from  Chester  to  Ireland,  August  10, 1637. 

Ly-nette'  (ll-nef).     See  Gareth. 

Ly'on-nesse^  (li'on-nes').     See  Leonnots. 

Ly'O-nors'  (li'o-norz').     See  Gaeeth. 

Ly-san'der  (It-san'der).  An  Athenian  in  Shakespeare's 
"  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  in  love  with  Hermia. 


M. 


Mab  (mSb).  The  name  given  by  the  English  poets  of 
the  15th  arid  succeeding  centuries  to  tlie  imaginary  queen 
of  the  fairies.  Shakespeare  has  given  a  famous  descrip- 
tion of  Queen  Mab  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  a.  i.,  sc.  4. 
_  Ma'calre',  Robert  (ma'kSr').  The  name  of  the  hero 
m  two  French  plays,  entitled  "  Chien  de  Montargis," 
und  "Chien  d'Aubry ;  "  —  applied  to  any  bold  criminal. 


It  has  been  a  favorite  mask  upon  the  Parisian  stage, 
and  hence  is  often  used  as  a  sportive  designation  of  the 
Frencli  people  generally. 

Sflao-beth'  (mSk-bSth').  A  king  of  Scotland  immor- 
talized by  being  the  hero  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of 
the  same  name.     See  Duncan. 

Mac-beth',  Lady.  The  chief  female  character  in 
Shakespeare's  "  Macbeth."  She  is  a  resolute  and  am- 
bitious woman,  who  instigates  her  husband  to  the  murder 
of  King  Duncan,  and  afterwards  goes  mad. 

Mc-Bride',  miss  (mak-brid').  An  heiress  with  great 
expectations,  whose  history  is  related  in  a  humorous  and 
popular  poem  by  John  Godfrey  Saxe. 

Mac-duff  (mak-duf).  A  Scottish  thane  in  Shake- 
speare's tragedy  of  "Macbeth."  He  kills  Macbeth  in 
single  combat,  thus  avenging  his  wife  and  children  who 
had  been  murdered  by  the  tyrant's  orders. 

Mc-Fin'gal  (mak-fin'gal).  The  hero  of  Trumbull's 
Hudibrastic  political  poem  of  the  same  name  ;  —  repre- 
sented as  a  burly  New  England  squire,  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  Tory,  or  royalist,  party  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  constantly  engaged  in  controversy  with 
Hoiiorius,  the  champion  of  the  Whigs,  or  patriots. 

Mac-Fleck'noe  (mSk-flek'ni).  The  title  of  a  poem 
by  Dryden,  lampooning  Shadwell,  a  contemporary  poet 
and  dramatist.  Flecknoe  was  an  obscure  Irish  poet,  and 
MacFlecknoe  signifies  "  tlie  son  of  Flecknoe." 

Mac-Flim'sy,  Miss  Flo'ra  (flo'ra  mSk-fiim'zy).  A 
fashionable  youug  lady  of  Madison  Square,  in  New  York 
city,  —  the  heroine  of  William  Allan  Butler's  popular 
satire  "  Nothing  to  Wear." 

Mac-heath',  Captain  (mSk-heth')-  A  highwayman 
who  is  the  hero  of  Gay's  "  Beggar's  Opera." 

Ma'con  (ma'kSn  or  mSk'Qn).  An  old  English  form 
of  Mahomet.     See  Mahound,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Mad  Anthony.  A  sobriquet  of  General  Anthony 
Wayne  (1745-1796),  distinguislied  for  his  military  skill 
and  impetuous  bravery  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Madman  of  the  North.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden; 
—  so  called  on  account  of  the  rashness  and  impetuosity 
of  his  character. 

Mad  Poet.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Nathaniel 
Lee  (1657-1692),  the  English  dramatic  poet,  who  in  1684 
became  insane,  and  was  confined  in  Bedlam  for  four 
years. 

Mas-on'l-des  (me-Snl-dez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Maioi'iii)s.] 
A  patronymic  of  Homer. 

Ma'ga  (ma'gi).  A  popular  sobriquet  of  Blackwood's 
"  Edinburgh  Magazine  ;  "  —  a  contraction  of  the  word 
3Iagazine. 

Ma'gl,  The  Three  (ma'ji).  The  "wise  men  from 
the  East  "  who  came  to  Jerusalem,  bringing  gifts  to  the 
infant  Jesus.  (Matt,  ii.)  Magi  is  the  Latin  for  "wise 
men  "  in  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible.  See 
Cologne,  Three  Kings  op. 

Ma-gU'e-lone',  The  Fair  (ma-gu'e-lon').  A  heroine 
of  an  old  chivalric  romance  entitled  "  The  History  of 
the  Pair  Magalona,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and 
Peter,  son  of  the  Count  of  Provence."  Cervantes  al- 
ludes to  her  in  Don  Quixote,  and  is  said  to  have  taken 
from  the  legend  concerning  her  the  idea  of  his  wooden 
horse.  In  Germany  her  history  has  been  reproduced  by 
Tieck.     [Written  also  Blagalona,  Magelone.'] 

Mahoun.     See  Mahound,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Maiden  of  Norway.  In  Scottish  history,  a  name 
given  to  Margaret,  a  granddaughter  of  Alexander  III. 
of  Scotland,  and  daughter  to  Eric  II.,  King  of  Norway. 
She  was  recognized  as  queen  by  the  states  of  Scotland, 
though  a  female,  an  infant,  and  a  foreigner,  but  died  on 
her  passage  to  Scotland  in  1290. 

Maiden  Queen,  The.  A  name  popularly  given  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England.    See  Virgin  Queen. 

Maiden  Town,  The.  [Gael.  Magft-dun,  W.  Maidin, 
properly,  town  in  the  plain.  The  English  name  and  the 
LL.  Casti-um  Puellarum  probably  arose  from  a  confu- 
sion of  Gael.  Magh-dun  with  E.  Tnaiden.']  A  name  pop- 
ularly given  to  Edinburgh,  from  a  monkish  fable  or 
tradition  that  it  was  once  the  residence  of  the  daughters 
of  Pictish  kings,  who  were  sent  to  this  stronghold  for 
protection  in  times  of  war  and  trouble. 

Maid  Ma'ri-an  (ma'rT-an).  The  fair  wife  of  Robin 
Hood,  represented  as  a  chaste  huntress.  For  the  de- 
gi-aded  Maid  Marian  of  the  morris  dances,  see  Maid- 
marian,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Maid  of  Athens.  Theresa  Maori,  a  beautiful  Athe- 
nian girl  immortalized  by  Byron  in  a  famous  song.  She 
was  afterwards  married  to  a  Scotchman  named  Black. 

Maid  of  Kent.     1.  See  Fair  Maid  of  Kent. 

2.  See  Holt  Maid  of  Kent. 

Maid  of  Or'le-ans  (8r'le-anz).  A  surname  given  to 
Joan  of  Arc  from  her  heroic  defense  of  the  city  of  Or- 
leans, France,  Having  been  taken  captive  by  the  Eng- 
lish, she  was  burned  alive  as  a  witch  by  order  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1431. 

Maid  of  Sa-ra-gOS'sa  (sa-ra-gSs'sa).  An  appellation 
bestowed  upon  Augustina  Zaragoza,  a  young  Spanish 
woman  distinguished  for  her  heroism  during  the  defense 
of  Saragossa  (Sp.  Zaragoza)  in  1808-9.  She  first  at- 
tracted notice  by  mounting  a  battery  where  her  lover 
had  fallen,  and  taking  his  place  in  working  a  gun.  Byron 
has  celebrated  her  in  the  first  canto  of  "  Childe  Harold." 

Mal'a-chi  Mal'a-grow'ther  (mai'a-ki  msi'a-grou'- 

ther).  A  nom  de  plume  used  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as 
the  signature  of  three  letters  written  by  him  to  the 
Edinburgh  "  Weekly  Journal "  in  1826,  respecting  a 
proposition  in  the  British  Parliament  to  restrict  the 
circulation  in  Scotland  of  bank  notes  of  less  than  five 
pounds  value. 

Mal-a-gl'gl  (mal-a-je'je).  A  celebrated  hero  in  the 
romances  and  poems  based  upon  the  fabulous  adven- 
tures of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins.  He  was  brought 
up  by  the  fairy  Orianda,  and  became  a  great  enchanter. 

Mal'a-grl'da  (mal'a-gre'da).  A  nickname  given  by 
contemporary  political    opponents    to   Lord   Shelburne 


(1737-1805),  a  zealous  oppositionist  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  North.  Gabriel  Malagrida  (1689-1701) 
was  an  Italian  Jesuit,  and  missionary  to  Brazil,  who  was 
accused  of  conspiring  against  tlie  King  of  Portugal. 

Mal'a-prop,  Mrs.  (mai'a-prop).  A  character  in  Sheri- 
dan's comedy  of  "The  Rivals,"  noted  for  her  blunders 
ill  the  use  of  words.  The  name  is  obviously  derived  from 
the  French  mat  a  propos,  unapt,  ill-timed. 

Mal-bec'CO  (mal-bek'ko).  A  character  in  Spenser's 
"Faerie  Queeiie  "  (B.  III.,  c.  9,  10),  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  self-inflicted  torments  endured  by  him  "  who 
dotes,  yet  doubts ;  suspects,  yet  fondly  loves." 

Ma-le-bol'ge  (ma-lS-bol'jS).  A  name  given  by  Dante 
to  the  eighth  circle  in  his  "  Inferno,"  from  the  ten 
"evil"  bolgi,  or  pits,  which  it  contains. 

Mal-voai-o  (mSl-vo'lT-o).  Steward  to  Olivia  in  Shake.- 
speare's  "Twelfth  Night,"  —a  prig  and  precisian,  who 
is  made  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke. 

Mam-bri'no  (mam-bre'nS).  A  Moorish  king  in  the 
romantic  poems  of  Bojardo  and  Ariosto,  who  was  the 
possessor  of  an  enchanted  golden  helmet,  which  ren- 
dered the  wearer  invulnerable,  and  wliich  was  the  object 
of  eager  quest  to  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne.  This 
helmet  was  borne  away  by  the  knight  Rinaldo.  It  owes 
its  celebrity,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  mention  which 
is  made  of  it  by  Cervantes  in  "  Don  Quixote." 

Mam'mon  (mSm'mrm).  in  the  Scriptures,  riches,  or 
the  god  of  riches.  By  poetic  license,  Milton  makes 
Mammon  one  of  the  fallen  angels,  and  the  demon  of 
cupidity.     See  the  Dictionary. 

Mam'mon,  Cave  of.    See  Cave  of  Mammon. 

Mam'mon,  Sir  Epicure.  A  worldly  sensualist  in  Ben 
Jonson's  play  "  The  Alchymist." 

Manchester  Massacre.    See  Petehloo,  Field  of. 

Manchester  Poet.  An  appellation  given  to  Cliarles 
Swain  (1803-1874),  an  English  poet,  and  a  native  of 
Manchester. 

Manchester  School.  A  name  given  to  the  English 
free-trade  party  led  by  Cobden  and  Bright. 

Man'fred  (mSn'fred).  The  hero  of  Byron's  drama  of 
the  same  name ;  —  represented  as  a  being  estranged  from 
all  human  creatures,  indifferent  to  all  human  sympa- 
thies, and  dwelling  in  the  magnificent  solitude  of  the 
Central  Alps,  where  he  holds  communion  only  with  the 
spirits  he  invokes  by  his  sorceries,  and  with  the  fearful 
memory  of  tlie  being  he  has  loved  and  destroyed. 

Man  in  Black.  In  Goldsmith's  "  Citizen  of  the 
World,"  a  kind-hearted  man  who  pretends  cynicism. 

Man  in  the  Moon.  A  name  popularly  given  to  the 
dark  lines  and  spots  upon  the  surface  of  the  moon.  It 
is  a  popular  superstition  that  tliese  are  the  figure  of  a 
man  leaning  on  a  fork,  on  which  he  carries  a  bundle  of 
thorns  or  brushwood,  for  stealing  which  on  a  Sunday 
he  was  transported  to  the  moon.  The  account  given  in 
Numbers  xv.  32-36,  of  a  man  who  was  stoned  to  death 
for  gathering  sticks  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  origin  of  this  legend. 

Man'ner-ing,  Colonel  Guy  (gl  mSn'ner-Tng).  The 
hero  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  "Guy  Mannering,"  a 
wealthy  retired  English  officer,  with  aristocratic  preju- 
dices and  a  taste  for  astrology. 

Ma-no'a  (ma-no'a).  A  fabulous  city  of  great  size, 
wealth,  and  population,  in  El  Dorado,  on  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Parime,  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river  which 
empties  into  tliis  lake.  The  houses  were  said  to  be  cov- 
ered with  plates  of  gold. 

Man  of  Bath.  A  surname  given  to  Ralph  Allen,  the 
friend  of  Pope,  Warburton,  and  Fielding,  celebrated  in 
the  well-known  lines  of  Pope :  — 

"  Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame. 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 

Man  of  Blood.  An  expression  which  occurs  in  the 
Old  Testament  (2  Sam.  xvi.  7)  in  a  marginal  note  ex- 
planatory of  the  context,  and  which  refers  in  that  place 
to  King  David.  The  application  of  the  term  to  any  man 
of  violence  is  naturally  suggested,  and  it  was  applied  by 
the  EngUsh  Puritans  to  Charles  I. 

Man  of  December.  Napoleon  III.,  whose  election  to 
the  presidency  of  the  French  RepubUc,  as  well  as  his 
famous  coup  d'eiat  and  his  accession  to  the  imperial 
throne,  happened  in  the  month  of  December. 

Man  of  Destiny.  An  epithet  conferred  upon  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  who  believed  himself  to  be  an  instru- 
ment of  Destiny,  and  that  his  actions  were  governed  by 
occult  influences. 

Man  of  Feeling.  The  title  of  a  novel  by  Henry 
Mackenzie  (1745-1831),  designed  to  characterize  its  hero 
Harley,  and  often  applied  to  him  as  a  descriptive  epi- 
thet. It  is  also  frequently  used  as  a  sobriquet  to  desig- 
nate the  author. 

Man  of  Ross.  John  Kyrle,  a  private  gentleman  of 
small  fortune  (1664-1754)  who  resided  in  the  parish  of 
Ross,  county  of  Hereford,  England,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  benevolence  and  public  spirit.  Pope  has 
immortalized  him  in  his  Moral  Essays  (Epistle  Third), 
"  On  the  Use  of  Riches." 

Man  of  Sin.  A  designation  occurring  in  the  New 
Testament  (2  Thess.  ii.  3),  and  variously  applied  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  to  several  of  the  Roman  empercrs,  to 
Antichrist,  the  Pope,  and  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Man'ta-li'ni,  Mr.  (man'ta-le'ne).  A  fop  in  Dickens's 
"Nicholas  Nickleby."  He  marries  a  fashionable  dress-' 
maker  and  lives  on  his  wife,  till  she  is  ruined  by  his  ex- 
travagance and  gets  a  separation  from  him.  After  this  he 
goes  to  "the  demnition  bow-wows,"  and  is  compelled  by 
the  woman  whom  he  lives  with  to  turn  a  mangle,  an  oc- 
cupation which  makes  his  life  "  one  demd  horrid  grind." 

Mantuan  Swan.  A  title  given  to  the  Latin  poet 
Virgil,  born  at  Mantua  (e.  c.  70). 

Mar-cel'la  (mar-sSl'la ;  Sp.  jaar-tlml'ya).  The  name 
of  a  fair  shepherdess  whose  story  forms  an  episode  in 
Cervantes'  romance  of  "Don  Quixote." 

Marchioness,  The.  A  poor,  abused,  half-starved 
girl  in  Dickens's  " Old  Curiosity  Shop;"  —  the  "small 
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servant "  to  Sampson  Brass.    She  is  befriended  by  Dick 
Swiveller,  to  whom  she  is  afterwards  married. 

Mar-dO'nl-nS  (mar-do 'nt-iis).  A  captain  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletclier's  play  "  A  King  or  No  King." 

Mar-gar'e-lon  (mar-gSr'e-lon),  properhj  Mar-gar'l- 
ton  (-t-tou).  A  Trojan  hero  of  tlie  legendary  history ; 
called  by  Shakespeare  (in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida ") 
"  bastard,"  and  described  by  him  as  performing  deeds 
of  prowess  which  seem  to  imply  gigantic  stature. 

Mar'ga-ret  (mar'ga-ret).  1.  The  heroine  of  Goethe's 
"Faust."  Faust  falls  in  love  mth  her,  and  at  last  se- 
duces her.  Margaret  destroys  the  infant  to  which  she 
gives  birth,  and  is  condemned  to  death.  Faust  attempts 
to  save  her,  but,  gaining  admission  to  the  dungeon  where 
she  is  immured,  he  finds  her  reason  gone.  For  a  long 
time  he  vainly  strives  to  induce  her  to  fly  with  him.  At 
last  the  morning  dawns,  and  Mephistopheles  appears. 
Faust  is  hurried  off,  and  Margaret  is  left  to  her  fate. 
See  Faust. 

2.  The  title  of  a  strikingly  original  American  romance 
by  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Judd  (1813-1S53),  and  the  name  of 
its  heroine. 

mar-gut'te  (mar-goot'ti).  Tlie  name  of  a  singular 
being  in  Pulci's  "  Morgaute  Maggiore,"  who  was  desir- 
ous of  becoming  a  giant,  but  repented,  when  half  grown, 
so  that  he  reached  the  height  of  ten  feet  only.  He  is 
represented  as  a  glutton  and  a  thief,  but  amusing  in  his 
unscrupulousness,  and  finally  bursts  with  laughter  on 
seeing  an  ape  putting  on  his  boots. 

Marian.    See  Maid  Marian. 

Ma'ri-an'a  (ma'ri-Sn'a).  A  lady  in  Shakespeare's 
"Measure  for  Measure,"  forsaken  by  Angelo,  who  is 
made  to  marry  her  at  the  end  of  the  play.  Tennyson 
has  made  her  the  subject  of  a  poem,  "  Mariana  in  the 
Moated  Grange." 

ma-ri'na  (ma-re'na).  Daughter  to  Pericles  in  "  Per- 
icles, Prince  of  Tyre."  See  Pericles.  She  is  captured 
by  pirates  and  sold  as  a  slave,  but  retains  her  purity, 
even  in  a  brothel,  and  is  finally  recovered  by  her  father. 

Mark'ham,  IHrs.  (mark 'am).  A  nom  de  plume 
adopted  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Cartwright)  Penrose,  a  pop- 
ular English  authoress  (1781-1837). 

Mar'low,  Sir  Charles  (mar'16).  Father  of  young 
Marlow  in  Goldsmith's  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 

Mar'low,  Young.  The  hero  of  Goldsmith's  comedy 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  distinguished  for  his  excess- 
ive bashfulness  before  his  mistress,  and  his  easy  famil 
iarity  with  the  chambermaid,  who  turns  out  to  be  his 
mistVess  in  disguise. 

Mar'mi-on  (mar'mT-on).  The  hero  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  poem  of  the  same  name,  an  English  knight,  val- 
iant and  wise,  but  profligate  and  unscrupulous,  who 
meets  with  various  adventures  in  Scotland,  and  finally 
falls  upon  the  field  of  Flodden. 

Mar'plOt'  (mar'plSf).  A  blundering  but  good-natured 
meddler  in  Mrs.  Centlivre's  comedy  of  "  The  Busybody." 

Mar'-Prel'ate,  Martin  (mar'prel'at).  A  name  as- 
sumed by  the  author,  or  authors,  of  a  series  of  powerful 
but  scurrilous  tracts,  which  were  printed  in  England  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  designed  to  show  the  anti- 
scriptural  character  of  the  prelacy. 

dgp^  It  is  generally  believed  that  these  productions 
proceeded,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  from  John  Penry,  or 
Ap  Henry,  who  was  executed  May  29, 1593,  for  having 
written  seditious  words  against  the  queen.  With  Penry 
some  associate  Job  Throckmorton,  or  Throgmortoa,  Jolm 
IJdall,  and  John  Field,  or  W.  Fenner. 

Marshal  Forward.  A  translation  of  the  German 
Marschall  Vorwarts,  a  title  given  by  the  Prussian  sol- 
diers, in  1813,  to  Field  Marshal  von  Bllicher  (1742-1819), 
a  distinguished  general  of  Prussia,  on  account  of  his 
promptitude  and  peculiar  manner  of  attack. 

Mar'-Text',  Sir  Oliver  (mar'teksf).  A  vicar  in 
Shakespeare's  "  As  You  Like  It." 

Mar'tha  (mar'tha ;  G.  mar't^,).  A  friend  of  Margaret 
in  Goethe's  "Faust,"  represented  as  making  love  to 
Mephistopheles  with  direct  worldly  shrewdness. 

Mar'vel,  Ik  (ik  mar'vel).  A  nom  de  plume  of  Donald 
■Grant  Mitchell,  a  popular  American  writer  (b.  1822). 

Mask,  The  Iron,  or  The  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask.  A  name  used  to  designate  an  unknown  French 
prisoner,  whose  identity  has  never  been  satisfactorily  es- 
.tablished.  He  was  confined  for  many  years  in  various 
prisons  and  died  in  the  Bastile  in  1703.  During  the 
whole  period  of  his  imprisonment  he  wore  a  mask  of 
black  velvet,  strengthened  with  whalebone,  and  secured 
behind  the  liead  with  steel  springs,  or,  as  some  assert, 
by  means  of  a  padlock.  Many  conjectures,  often  with- 
out any  foundation,  have  been  made  as  to  his  identity. 
The  most  plausible  supposition  is  that  he  was  some  un- 
known state  prisoner  or  conspirator. 

Ma'son  and  Dix'on's  Line  (ma's'n,  diks"n).  A 
name  given  to  the  southern  boundary  line  of  the  free 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  formerly  separated  it  "rom 
the  slave  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  lies  in 
latitude  39°  43'  26.3",  and  was  run  (with  the  exception 
of  about  twenty-two  miles)  by  Charles  Mason  and  Jere- 
.miah  Dixon,  two  English  mathematicians  and  surveyors, 
between  Nov.  15,  1763,  and  Dec.  26, 1767. 

Master  Leon'ard  (leu'ard).  in  mediteval  demonol- 
ogy,  grand  master  of  the  sabbats,  or  nocturnal  assem- 
blies, in  which  demons  and  sorcerers  were  wont  to  cele- 
brate their  orgies.  At  these  meetings  he  presided  in  the 
form  of  a  three-horned  goat  with  a  black  human  counte- 
aiance,  and  marked  his  novitiates  with  one  of  his  horns. 

Master  Mat'thew  (mSth'yvS).  A  town  gull  in  Ben 
-Jonson's  comedy  of  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor." 

Master  ot  Sentences.  A  title  given  to  Peter  Lom- 
bard (d.  1160),  a  native  of  Lombardy,  and  author  of  a 
book  of  "  Sentences  "  collected  from  the  church  fathers. 

Master  Ste'phen  (ste'v'n).  A  country  gull  in  Ben 
Jonson's  comedy  "Every  Man  in  his  Humor." 

Maud  (mad).  Tlie  heroine  and  title  of  a  favorite  love 
poem  published  by  Tennyson  in  1855. 


Mau'gls'  (mo'zhe')-  One  of  Charlemagne's  Paladins. 
See  Malagiqi,  the  Italian  form  of  the  name. 

Maw'worm'  (ma'wQrm').  A  hypocritical  ranter  in 
Bickerstaff's  comedy  of  "  The  Hypocrite." 

Me'da'mo'thi'  (ma'da/mS'te')-  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  fir/SanoeL 
nowhere.]  An  island  visited  by  Panurge  and  Pantagruel 
in  their  search  for  the  Oracle  of  the  Holy  Bottle. 

Me-de'a  (me-de'a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  M-^Seia.]  The  heroine 
of  a  tragedy  by  Euripides.  She  was  a  celebrated  sorcer- 
ess, daughter  of  Metes,  King  of  Colchis.  She  helped 
her  lover  Jason,  the  Argonaut,  to  win  the  golden  fleece, 
accompanied  him  to  Greece,  and  prevented  her  father, 
who  was  in  pursuit,  from  overtaking  them,  by  strewing 
the  sea  with  her  brother's  limbs.     See  Jason. 

Me-do'ro  (ma-do'ro).  A  Moorish  youth  in  Ariosto's 
"  Orlando  Purioso."    He  marries  Angelica. 

Med'rod  (med'rod).     See  Modked 

Meis'ter,  Wil'helm  (vll'helm  mis'ter).  [G.]  The 
hero  of  Goethe's  "  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship." 

Mej'noun  and  Lei'lah  (mej'noon,  le'la).  Typical 
lovers  among  various  Eastern  nations,  like  "  Pyramus 
and  Thisbe  "  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Me-lan'ti-US  (me-lSn'sliT-iis).  A  brave,  honest  sol- 
dier in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "  The  Maid's  Tragedy." 

Mel-e-a'ger  (mel-e-a'jer).  [L.,  from  Gr.  MeAeaypo?-] 
In  the  Greek  hero  legends,  the  son  of  Alth»a,  queen  of 
Calydon.  At  his  birth  it  was  foretold  that  his  life  would 
last  no  longer  tlian  the  brand  then  burning  on  the  hearth. 
Althijea  quenched  it,  and  hid  it  away  for  years.  At  the 
hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  Meleager  fell  in  love  with 
Atalauta,  and  gave  her  the  trophies  of  the  chase.  This 
caused  a  quarrel  with  his  uncles  and  he  slew  them.  The 
news  was  brought  to  Althaea,  who,  in  her  anger,  thrust 
the  fatal  brand  into  the  fire,  and,  as  it  consumed,  Mele- 
ager died.     See  Atalanta. 

Me-li'a-dUS  (me-li'a-dus).  A  prince  of  Leonnoys,  and 
a  knight  of  the  Round  Table ;  also,  the  title  of  a  ro- 
mance in  which  his  adventures  are  celebratea. 

Mel'i-bce'US  (mel't-be'iis).  [L.]  A  shepherd  in  the 
first  Eclogue  of  Virgil.  The  name  is  used  by  Chaucer  in 
his  prose  composition  entitled  "  The  Tale  of  Melibeus," 
one  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales." 

Me-lis'sa  (me-lls'sa).  A  beneficent  fairy  invented 
by  the  Italian  poets,  —  the  protector  of  Bradamante  and 
Ruggiero  in  the  "  Orlando  Furioso  "  of  Ariosto. 

Mellifluous  Doctor,  The.  [A  translation  of  L.  Doc- 
tor Mellfflutis.']  An  appellation  given  to  St.  Bernard,  an 
eloquent  preacher  and  theologian  of  the  12th  century. 

Mel'notte',  Claude  (klad  mel'not').  The  hero  of 
Bulwer  Lytton's  melodrama  "The  Lady  of  Lyons." 

Mel'U-si'na  (mel'u-se'na).  [F.  Melusine.']  A  daugh- 
ter of  the  fairy  Pressina,  by  El^nas,  King  of  Albania. 
She  was  the  most  renowned  of  the  Frencli  fairies,  but 
was  condemned  to  become  every  Saturday  a  serpent  from 
the  waist  downward,  as  a  punishment  for  haviug  inclosed 
her  father  in  a  high  mountain,  by  means  of  a  charm,  in 
order  to  avenge  an  injury  her  mother  had  received  from 
him.  The  traditions  concerning  Melusina  were  collected 
by  Jean  d'Arras,  near  the  close  of  the  14th  century. 

Me-nal'cas  (me-nal'kas).  [L.]  A  shepherd  in  Theoc- 
ritus and  Virgil.  Menalcas  figures  in  Spenser's  "  Shep- 
herd's Calendar  "  as  the  treacherous  rival  of  Colin  Clout. 

Men-e-la'US  (men-e-la'iis).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Mei/e'Aao;.] 
In  Homer's  "  Iliad,"  the  king  of  Sparta,  brother  of 
Agamemnon  and  husband  of  Helen.     See  Helen. 

Meph'is-toph'e-les  (mef'is-tof'e-lez).  One  of  the 
seven  chief  devils  in  the  old  demonology,  the  second  of 
the  fallen  archangels,  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  in- 
fernal legions  after  Satan.  He  figures  in  the  old  legend 
of  Dr.  Faustus  as  the  familiar  spirit  of  that  magician.  To 
modem  readers  he  is  chiefly  known  as  the  cold,  scoffing, 
relentless  fiend  of  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  and  the  attendant 
demon  (Mephistophilis)  in  Marlowe's  "Faustus." 

Mer-CU'ti-O  (mer-ku'shT-o).  A  witty,  madcap  gentle- 
man, friend  to  Romeo,  and  kinsman  to  Escalus,  Prince 
of  Verona,  in  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Mer'e-dith,  Ow'en  (o'Sn  mer'e-dlth).  A  pseudonym 
adopted  by  Edward  Robert  Bulwer  (b.  1831). 

Mer'Un  (mer'lln).  A  famous  magician  of  alleged  su- 
pernatural origin,  contemporary  with  King  Arthur,  cele- 
brated in  the  legends  of  the  Bound  Table  and  in  the  ro- 
mantic poems  of  Italy.  He  was  inclosed  forever  in  a 
bush  in  the  wood  Broceliande,  by  means  of  a  charm 
which  he  had  revealed  to  his  mistress  Vivian,  and  which 
she  used  upon  him. 

Mer'ri-lies',  Meg  (meg  mer'ri-lez').  A  half -crazy 
gypsy  who  is  a  prominent  and  celebrated  character  in 
Scott's  novel  of  "Guy  Mannering." 

Merry  England.  A  common  designation  of  England, 
which  is  so  called,  not  on  account  of  the  merrymakings 
of  its  inhabitants,  but  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word 
merry,  that  is,  pleasant,  agreeable. 

Merry  Monarch.  A  title  by  which  King  Charles  II. 
of  England  (1630-1685)  was  familiarly  known. 

Mez'ZO-ra'mi-a  (mSz'zo-ra'mt-a ;  It.  mSt'so-ra'me-a). 
The  name  of  an  imaginary  country  in  the  heart  of  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
inaccessible  except  by  one  particular  road.  Gaudentio 
di  Lucca,  in  the  romance  of  that  name,  is  represented  as 
having  visited  it,  and  as  residing  tliere  for  twenty-five 
years.    See  Gaudentio  di  Lucca. 

Mi-caw'ber,  Mr.  Wil'klns  (wil'ktnz  mT-ka'ber).  A 
celebrated  character  in  Dickens's  novel  of  "  David  Cop- 
perfield,"  noted  for  his  long  speeches,  ambitious  style, 
love  of  letter-writing,  alternate  elevation  and  depression 
of  spirits,  hearty  appetite,  rpokless  improvidence,  and 
everlasting  troubles,  and  for  his  constantly  "  waiting  for 
sometliing  to  turn  up." 

Ml'cha-el  (mi'ktt-51,  or  mi  kSl).  [Heb.,  who  [is]  liko 
God  ?]  An  archangel  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  having 
special  charge  of  the  Israelites  as  a  nation  (D.an.  x.  13, 
21),  as  disputing  with  Satan  about  the  body  of  Moses 
(Jude  9),  and  as  warring,  with  the  assistance  of  his  an- 
gels, against  Satan  and  his  forces  in  the  upper  regions 


(Rev.  xii.  7-9).  Michael  figures  largely  in  Milton's  "  Par- 
adise Lost,"  being  sent  with  Gabriel  to  battle  against 
Satan  and  his  angels,  and,  with  a  band  of  cherubim,  to 
Paradise,  to  dispossess  Adam  and  Eve,  and  foretell  to 
them  future  events  till  the  time  of  Christ. 

Michael,  Cousin.    See  Cousin  Michael. 

Mi'das(mi'das).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Mifias.]  (Class.  Myth.) 
A  king  of  i?lirygia,  who,  having  been  granted  his  wish  by 
Bacchus,  wished  that  whatever  he  touched  might  turn  to 
gold.  For  his  decision  in  a  musical  contest  between  Pan 
and  Apollo,  his  ears  were  changed  to  asses'  ears. 

Middle  Kingdom.  A  trantlation  erf  Tchang-kooe,  a 
name  given  to  China  by  the  natives,  from  an  idea  that  it 
was  situated  in  the  center  of  the  earth. 

Midgard.     See  in  the  Dictionary. 

MiggS,  Miss  (migz).  Mrs.  Varden's  tall,  gaunt,  ill- 
tempered  maid  in  Dickens's  "  Barnaby  Rudge." 

Mi'gnon'  (me'ny8N').  The  name  of  a  young  Italian 
girl  in  Goethe's  "Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship;" 
—  represented  as  dwarfish  and  unaccountable,  but  beau- 
tiful and  full  of  sensibility,  and  secretly  in  love  with 
Wilhelm,  her  protector,  who  feels  for  her  nothing  but 
kindness  and  compassion.  She  at  last  becomes  insane, 
and  dies  the  victim  of  her  hopeless  attachment. 

Mil'la-mant,  Mrs.  (mll'la-mSnt).  A  celebrated  char- 
acter in  Congreve's  comedy  "The  Way  of  the  World." 

Mill-boy  ol  the  Slashes.  A  sobriquet  which  was 
conferred  upon  Henry  Clay  (1777-1852),  a  distinguished 
American  orator  and  statesman,  who  was  born  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  place  in  Hanover  County,  Virginia, 
known  as  the  Slashes  (see  3d  Slash,  n.,  3,  in  the  Dic- 
tionary), where  there  was  a  mill,  to  which  he  was  often 
sent  on  errands  when  a  boy. 

Mil'ler,  Dai'sy  (da'zy  mil'ler).  The  heroine  and 
title  of  a  story  by  Henry  James,  Jr.,  a  popular  American 
novelist.  She  is  an  American  girl  traveling  in  Europe, 
where  her  innocence,  ignorance,  and  disregard  of  Euro- 
pean customs  and  standards  of  propriety,  put  her  in 
compromising  situations  and  frequently  expose  her  con- 
duct to  misconstruction. 

Minerva  Press,  The.  The  name  of  a  printing  es- 
tablishment in  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  from  which, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the  early 
part  of  the  present,  was  issued  a  large  number  of  mawk- 
ish and  trashy  but  popular  novels,  which  were  widely 
distributed  by  the  circulating  libraries. 

Min-ne-ha'ha  (mm -ne- ha 'ha).  A  Dakota  maiden 
who  becomes  the  wife  of  Hiawatha  in  Longfellow's  poem 
"  Hiawatha,"  and  perishes  in  a  great  famine.  The  In- 
dian meaning  of  the  name  is  "Laughing  Water." 

Mir'a-bel  (mir'a-bSl).  A  traveled  Monsieur  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  "  Wild-Goose  Chase,"  represented 
as  a  persistent  foe  to  matrimony  and  a  very  dissipated 
and  licentious  fellow. 

Mir'a-bell  (mir'a-bel).  1.  A  character  in  Congreve's 
"  The  Way  of  the  World,"  in  love  with  Mrs.  Millamant. 

2.  The  name  of  two  characters  in  Farquhar's  comedy 
"The  Inconstant." 

Mir'a-mont  (mir'a-mSnt).  An  honest  and  testy  old 
man  in  Fletcher's  comedy  of  "  The  Elder  Brother,"  who 
admires  learning  without  having  much  more  of  it  than 
enables  him  to  sign  his  name. 

Mi-ran'da  (ml-ran'da).  A  daughter  of  the  princely 
magician  Prospero,  in  Shakespeare's  "Tempest;"  — 
brought  up  on  a  desert  island,  with  the  delicate  spirit 
Ariel  and  the  savage  and  deformed  Caliban  for  her  only 
attendants  and  acquaintances.  Ferdinand,  the  son  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  having  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
island,  falls  in  love  with  her  at  once,  but  can  not  obtain 
her  father's  consent  to  their  union  till  he  has  proved 
the  sincerity  of  his  affection  by  self-restraint,  obedience, 
and  the  lowest  menial  services.     See  Prospeko. 

Mir'i-am  (mlr'i-am).  A  beautiful  and  mysterious 
woman  in  Hawthorne's  romance  "The  Marble  Faun," 
for  love  of  whom  Donatello  commits  murder,  thus  be- 
coming her  partner  in  crime.    See  Donatello. 

Mir'za  (mer'za).  An  imaginary  character  whoso 
wonderful  vision  of  the  tide  of  time,  the  bridge  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  illimitable  ocean  of  eternity,  studded 
with  countless  islands,  the  abodes  of  the  blessed,  forms 
the  subject  of  a  celebrated  allegory  in  No.  159  of  the 
"  Spectator." 

Mississippi  Bubble.    See  Law's  Bubble. 

Missouri  Compromise.  A  name  popularly  given  to 
an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  in 
1S20.  By  this  act  it  was  determined  th.it  Missouri  should 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  slave-holding  State,  but 
that  slavery  should  never  be  established  in  any  State 
formed  in  the  future  lying  to  the  north  of  lat.  36^^  30'. 

Mistress  ot  the  Seas.  A  name  sometimes  given  to 
Great  Britain  on  account  of  its  naval  supremacy. 

Mistress  of  the  World.  A  common  designation  of 
ancient  Rome. 

Mite,  Sir  Matthew  (mit).  A  returned  East  India 
merchant  in  Foote's  jjlay  of  "  The  Nabob."  He  is  ex- 
travagant, ambitious,  and  dissolute. 

Modern  Athens.  1.  A  name  often  given  to  Edin- 
burgli,  ou  account  of  its  many  noble  literary  institu- 
tions, the  taste  and  culture  of  its  people,  the  many  dis- 
tinguished men  who  have  issued  from  it  or  resided  in  it, 
and  the  high  character  of  its  publications.  In  its  topo- 
graphical position  and  its  general  appearance  it  bears  a 
marked  resemhl.nnce  to  the  Grecian  Athens.  Also  called 
Alliens  of  the  North. 

2.  The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, from  the  high  intellectual  character  of  its  citizens, 
and  its  many  excellent  literary,  scientific,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  and  publications. 

Modern  Bab'y-lon  (b.tb'I  Itln).  A  name  often  given 
to  the  city  of  London,  the  largest  city  of  modern,  as 
Babylon  was  of  ancient,  times. 

Modem  Mes'sa-li'na  (mSs'sft-lI'mV).  An  appellation 
conferred  upon  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  (1729-1796),  who 
had  great  administrative  talent,  but  whoso  character. 


use,    unite,   rjide,   full,   ilp,   Urn  ;    pity  ;    food,   fo'bt ;    out,   oil ;      chair  ;    so  i    slug,   ink  ;    tbeu,    tliin  ;    bON  ;    zb  =  z  in  azuxe. 
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like  that  of  her  ancient  namesake,  Valeria  Messalina, 
was  infamous  on  account  of  her  licentiousness. 

Mod'red,  Sir  (mod 'red).  A  Imight  of  the  Round 
Table,  tlie  rebellious  nephew  of  King  Arthur.  He  was 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Camlan,  in  Cornwall.  [Written 
also  Medrod,  and  Merdred.]  _ 

Mol-mu'ti-US,  Dun-wal'lo  (dun-wol'lo  mol-mu'shT- 
Bs).  A  legendary  or  mythical  king  of  Britain; — said 
to  have  established  tlie  Molmutine  laws,  by  which  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  was  bestowed  upon  temples,  cities, 
and  the  roads  leading  to  them,  and  a  like  protection  given 
even  to  plows. 

IVIOin'mur  (mom'mflr).  The  name  of  an  imaginary 
city  where  Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies,  was  once  sup- 
posed to  hold  his  court. 

monarque,  Le  Grand.    See  Gkand  Monaeqtje. 

ino-nim'i-a  (mo-nTm'I-a).  The  heroine  of  Otway's 
tragedy  of  "The  Orphan." 

Monk,  Lew'iS  (lii'Is  munk).  Matthew  Gregory  Lewis 
(1775-1818) ;  —  so  called  from  being  the  author  of  a  once 
celebrated  novel  called  "The  Monk." 

Monster,  Green-eyed.    See  Geeen-eted  Monstee. 

Mon'ta-gue  (mon'ta-gfl).  The  head  of  a  noble  house 
in  Verona,  at  deadly  enmity  witii  the  house  of  Capulet, 
in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  See 
Capulet. 

Mon-te-sl'nos  (m6n-ta-se'nos).  A  legendary  hero  of 
Spain,  whose  history  and  adventures  are  described  in 
the  ballads  and  romances  of  chivalry.  His  name  has 
been  given  to  a  cavern  situated  in  the  heart  of  La  Man- 
cha,  which  has  been  immortalized  by  Cervantes  in  his 
account  of  the  visit  of  Don  Quixote  to  the  Cave  of  Mon- 
tesinos.     See  DtJBANDAETE. 

monumental  City,  The.  The  city  of  Baltimore  ;  — 
80  called  from  the  many  monuments  which  it  contains. 

Mord'red  (mSr'dred).     See  Modeed. 

More  ot  More  Hall.  A  ballad  hero  in  Percy's  "  Ee- 
liques,"  who  slew  the  Dragon  of  Wantley. 

Mo-re'no,  Don  An-tO'ni-O  (don  ac-to'ne-6  mo-ra'no>. 
The  name  of  a  gentleman  of  Barcelona  in  Cervantes' 
"Don  Quixote,"  who  entertains  the  Don  with  mock- 
heroic  hospitality. 

Mor'gain  (mSr'gan),  or  Mor'gan  le  Fay  (mSr'gan 
le  fa).  A  fairy,  sister  of  King  Arthur,  who  revealed  to 
him  the  intrigues  of  Lancelot  and  Guinevere.  [Written 
also  Morgana.']    See  Fata  Moegana. 

Mor-gan'te  (mor-gan'tS).  The  hero  of  Pulci's  ro- 
mantic poem  entitled  "Morgante  Maggiore."  He  is  a. 
ferocious  pagan  giant,  whom  Orlando  attacks,  conquers, 
and  converts  to  Christianity.  He  becomes  the  fast  friend 
of  Orlando,  and  acquires  great  renown  for  his  gentleness, 
generosity,  kindness  of  heart,  and  chivalrous  defense  of 
ladies  in  distress. 

Mor'glay  (mor'gla).  [That  is,  sword  of  death  ;  F. 
glaive  de  la  mart.']  The  sword  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton, 
BO  famous  that  it  became  a  general  name  for  a  sword. 

Mor'ley,  Mrs.  (mSr'ly).  An  assumed  name  under 
whicli  Queen  Anne  corresponded  with  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.     See  Fkeeman,  Mrs. 

Morning  Star  oi  the  Reformation.  A  title  often 
bestowed  upon  John  Wyclif  (d.  1384),  the  first  of  the 
English  reformers. 

Morose.  A  character  in  Ben  Jonson's  comedy  "  The 
Silent  Woman."  He  has  a  great  horror  of  noise,  a  humor 
which  is  played  upon  by  his  scapegrace  nephew  to  get 
money  out  of  the  old  man. 

Mor'rice,  Gil  (jll  mor'rTs).  The  hero  of  a  celebrated 
Scottish  ballad  which  suggested  the  plot  of  Home's  trag- 
edy of  "Douglas."  The  word  '-Gil"  is  the  same  as 
"  Childe,"  a  title  formerly  prefixed  to  the  surnames  of 
the  oldest  sons  of  noble  families. 

Mor'ris,  Di'nah  (di'na  mor'rTs).  A  Methodist  field 
preacher  .n  George  Eliot's  novel  "Adam  Bede."  She  is 
a  young  woman  of  great  beauty  and  elevation  of  charaC" 
ter,  and  the  real  heroine  of  the  book. 

Mor'ris,  Peter.  The  pseudonymous  author  of  a  work 
entitled  "Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"  written  by 
J.  G.  Lockhart,  and  published  in  1819. 

Mor'ven  (mSr'vSn).  A  kingdom  spoken  of  in  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  of  which  Fingal  was  the  ruler,  sup- 
posed to  represent  Argyleshire  and  the  adjoining  pirts 
of  the  West  Highlands,  but  of  whose  existence  the'.e  is 
absolutely  no  evidence. 

Moses.     See  Peihrose,  Moses. 

Most  Christian  King.  An  epithet  bestowed  from 
early  times  upon  the  reigning  King  of  France. 

Moth  (moth).  A  page  to  Don  Adriano  de  Armado  in 
Shakespeare's  "  Love's  Labor 's  Lost." 

Mother  Ann.  A  title  conferred  upon  Ann  Lee  (1736- 
1784),  the  "spiritual  mother"  and  leader  of  the  society 
of  Shakers,  and  the  name  by  which  she  is  familiarly 
known  among  the  members  of  that  sect. 

Mother  Bunch.  1.  A  familiar  name  in  the  nursery. 
She  was  a  noted  alewife,  apparently  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  century,  mentioned  by  Dekker  in  his  "  Satiro- 
mastix,"  1602.  "  Paoquil's  Jests,  mixed  with  Mother 
Bunch's  Merriments,"  was  published  as  early  as  1604. 

2.  The  imaginary  author  of  a  book  entitled  "  Mother 
Bunch's  Closet,"  London,  1760,  which  professed  to  teach 
young  people  how  to  get  good  wives  and  husbands. 

Mother  Carey's  Chickens.  \_3Iother  Carey  is  pos- 
sibly a  corruption  of  the  Italian  Madre  Cara  (dear 
mother),  i.  e.,  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  special  patroness  of 
Bailors.]     See  under  Mothee,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Mother  Doug'Iass  (diSg'las).  A  famous  procuress  of 
the  last  century  (d.  17G1).  Foote  introduced  her  in  "  The 
Minor"  as  Mrs.  Cole.  She  resided  "at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Covent  Garden,"  London. 

Mother  Goose.  1.  The  feigned  narrator  of  a  cele- 
brated volume  of  fairy  tales  ("  Contes  de  ma  Mere 
l|Oye "),  written  by  Charles  Perrault,  and  first  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  his  infant  son,  Perrault  d'Ar- 
mancourt,  in  1697.  Of  the  ten  stories  in  this  work, 
seven  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Pentamerone. " 


2.  The  pretended  writer  or  compiler  of  the  collection 
of  ancient  nursery  rhymes  known  as  "  Mother  Goose's 
Melodies,"  the  earliest  known  edition  of  which  bears 
the  following  title  :  "  Songs  for  the  Nursery ;  or,  Mother 
Goose's  Melodies  for  Children.  Printed  by  T.  Fleet,  at 
his  Printing-house,  Pudding  Lane  [now  Devonshire 
Street,  Boston],  1719.  Price,  two  coppers. "  Mrs.  Goose 
was  an  actual  person,  was  born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
was  the  mother-in-law  of  Fleet,  the  printer  of  the  Melo- 
dies, who  gathered  them  in  part  from  her  recitation. 

Mother  Hub'bard  (hub'berd).  The  subject  of  an  old 
and  well-knov/n  nursery  rhyme. 

Mother  Hub'berd  (hub'berd).  The  feigned  narrator 
of  Spenser's  poem  entitled  "  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale," 
which  purports  to  be  one  of  several  tales  told  to  the  au- 
thor by  his  friends  to  beguile  a  season  of  sickness.  It  is 
a  satire  upon  the  common  modes  of  rising  in  Church  and 
State. 

Mother  of  Presidents.  A  name  frequently  given,  in 
the  United  States,  to  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  has 
furnished  six  presidents  to  the  Union. 

Mother  of  States.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  first-settled  of  the  thirteen  States  which  united 
in  the  declaration  of  independence. 

Mother  Ship'ton  (ship'tun).  The  nickname  of  a 
Welshwoman  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  re- 
puted to  have  foretold  many  public  events.  Her  rhymed 
prophecies  still  have  some  currency,  although  most  of 
them  are  forgeries,  many  being  of  recent  origin. 

Mound  City.  A  name  popularly  given  to  St.  Louis  on 
account  of  the  numerous  artificial  mounds  that  occupied 
the  site  on  which  the  city  is  built. 

Mount  Badon.    See  Badon,  Mount. 

Mount  Caf  (kSf)  or  Kaf.    See  Kaf,  and  Sakhbat. 

Mouse  Tower.    See  Hatto. 

Miihl'bach,  Lu-l'se  (loo-e'ze  mul'baH).  The  pen 
name  of  Mme.  Klara  (Miiller)  Mundt  (1814-1873),  a  pop- 
ular historical  novelist  of  Germany. 

Mum'bO  Jum'bO  (mtim'bo  jum'bo).  A  strange  bug- 
bear described  by  Mungo  Park,  the  African  traveler,  as 
invoked  by  the  Kaffirs  of  the  Mandingo  towns  to  chastise 
fractious  wives. 

Mun-chau'sen,  Baron  (miin-cha'sen).  The  fictitious 
author  of  a  book  of  travels  filled  with  most  extravagant 
fictions.  The  name  is  corrupted  from  that  of  Jerome 
Charles  Frederick  von  Munchhausen  (munH-hou'zen),  a 
German  officer  in  the  Russian  service,  who  died  in  1797, 
and  was  famous  for  his  stories  of  impossible  adventure. 

Muse  of  Greece,  The.    See  Attic  Muse. 

Mu'Si-dO'ra  (mu'zi-do'ra).  A  beautiful  young  woman 
who  forms  the  subject  of  an  episode  in  the  poem  on  Sum- 
mer in  Thomson's  "  Seasons." 

Mutual  Admiration  Society.  [A  translation  of  F. 
Soeiete  d'' Admiration  Mutuelle.']  A  nickname  popularly 
given  in  Paris  to  the  "  Soci6t6  d'Observation  M^dicale." 
It  is  used  in  English  in  a  more  general  way,  usually  with 
reference  to  any  persons  who  are  lavish  of  compliments 
from  a  desire  to  be  repaid  in  kind. 


N. 


Nameless  City.  Ancient  Rome ;  —  so  called  because 
it  had  an  elder  and  mysterious  name  which  it  was  death 
to  pronounce.  This  name  is  said  to  have  been  Valenlia, 
afterward  translated  into  the  Greek  word  "£ui(i.-rj. 

Nancy.  A  girl  of  depraved  life,  but  good  impulses, 
in  Dickens's  novel  of  "  Oliver  Twist."  She  was  the  mis- 
tress of  BUI  Sikes,  to  whom  she  was  doggedly  faithful, 
and  who  finally  killed  her. 

Nas'by,  Petroleum  V.  (nSz'bj?).  The  pen  name  of 
David  Ross  Locke,  a  popular  American  humorist  and 
journalist  (1833-1888). 

Nathaniel,  Sir.  A  pedantic  curate  In  Shakespeare's 
"  Love's  Labor  's  Lost." 

Nau-sic'a-a  (na-sik'a-a  or  nou-sTk'a-a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr. 
Navo-iKaa.]  In  Homer's  "Odyssey,"  the  daughter  of 
Alcinous,  King  of  the  Phaeacians,  who  found  Ulysses  on 
the  shore  where  he  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  led  him 
to  her  father's  court. 

Ne-8B'ra  (ne-e'ra).  [L.]  The  name  of  a  girl  men- 
tioned by  the  Latin  poets  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Tibullus ; 
—  sometimes  also  introduced  into  modern  pastoral  poetry 
as  the  name  of  a  mistress,  or  sweetheart. 

Neph'e-lO'COC-cyg'i-a  (nef'e-lo'k6k-sTj'i-4).  [NL., 
fr.  Gr.  Nec|>eAoKOKKuyia,  "  cloud  cuckoo  town  ;  "  veij>iK-q 
cloud  -f-  KoKKv^  cuckoo.]  A  town  built  in  the  clouds  by 
the  cuckoos  in  the  "Birds"  of  Aristophanes,  a  comedy 
intended  as  a  satire  on  that  building  of  castles  in  the  air 
in  which  the  Athenian  people  of  that  day  indulged.  The 
name  occurs  also  in  the  "  Veras  Historiaa  "  of  Lucian. 

Ne-ris'sa  (ne-rTs'sa).  Portia's  clever  waiting  woman 
in  Shakespeare's  "  Merchant  of  Venice."     See  Poetia. 

Nero  of  the  North,  The.  A  title  given  to  Christian 
n.  (1481-1559),  King  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  well 
merited  by  him  on  account  of  his  cruelty  and  treachery. 

Nes'SUS-(nes'siis).  [L.,  from  Gr.  NeVo-os-]  {Class. 
Myth.)  A  Centaur  shot  with  a  poisoned  arrow  by  Her- 
cules. In  obedience  to  the  dying  advice  of  Nessus,  Deia- 
nira,  the  wife  of  Hercules,  steeped  her  husband's  shirt 
in  the  Centaur's  blood  as  a  love  charm,  but  it  poisoned 
his  flesh,  and  caused  him  such  agony  that  he  killed 
himself. 

Nes'tor  (nes'tor).  An  aged  counselor  in  Homer's 
" Iliad."     See  Nestoeiah,  a.,  2,  in  the  Dictionary. 

New  Albion.    See  Albioh,  New. 

New  Atlantis.    See  Atlantis,  The  New. 

New'come,  Colonel  (nu'kum).  A  gallant,  simple- 
hearted  gentleman,  a  retired  East  Indian  officer,  in 
Thackeray's  novel  "The  Newcomes."  His  unworldli- 
ness  leads  to  the  loss  of  his  fortune,  and  he  finally  dies, 
poor  and  broken-hearted,  in  the  Charter  House  hospital. 


New  France.  An  old  name  of  Canada,  which  was 
first  settled  and  possessed  by  the  French. 

New  Jerusalem.  The  name  by  which,  in  the  Chris- 
tian  faith,  heaven,  or  the  abode  of  the  redeemed,  is 
symbolized.  The  allusion  is  to  the  description  in  the 
twenty-first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Revelation. 

New  Zealander,  Macaulay's.  A  "  solitary  trav- 
eler" whom  the  English  historian,  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  imagined  as  standing,  at  some  remote  future, 
"  upon  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge,  to  sketch  the 
ruins  of  St.  Paul's." 

Ni'be-lung'en  (ue'be-lung'en).    See  SmarEiED. 

Nicholas,  St.    See  St.  Nicholas. 

Nick'ie-Ben'  (uTk'i-ben'l  A  famih'ar  Scottish  name 
for  the  Devil.  See  Bums's  "Address  to  the  Deil."  Ben 
is  a  Scotch  adverb,  denoting  toward,  or  into,  the  inner 
apartment  of  a  house  ;  —  used  adjectively  and  metaphoric- 
ally to  denote  intimacy,  favor,  or  honor.    See  Old  Nick. 

Nic'kle-by,  Mrs.  (nik"l-by).  The  mother  of  Nicho- 
las Nickleby  in  Dickens's  novel  of  this  name.  She  is  a 
worthy  gentlewoman,  bland  and  self-satisfied,  given  to 
reminiscence,  but  proverbial  for  "the  inaccuracy  of  her 
memory,  the  irrelevancy  of  her  remarks,  and  the  general 
discursiveness  and  inconsequence  of  her  conversation." 

Nlc'kle-by,  Nicholas.  The  hero  of  Dickens's  novel 
of  the  same  name,  which  describes  his  various  adven- 
tures as  a  teacher,  actor,  etc.  He  is  the  befriender  of 
Smike.     See  Smike. 

Ni'cole'  (ne'kol').  [F.]  A  female  servant  of  M. 
Jourdain  in  Moliere's  comedy  "  Le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme,"  who  sees  the  folly  of  her  master,  and  exposes 
it  in  a  most  natural  and  amusing  manner. 

Nid'hogg  (ned'heg).  [Icel.  NiShoggr.]  {Scand.  Myth.) 
The  dragon  that  gnawa  Ygdrasyl.     See  Ygdeasyl. 

Nid'l-a  (nid'T-a).  A  blind  flower  girl  in  Bulwer 
Lytton's  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii." 

Nifl'heim  (nefl'him).  [Icel.  Mflheimr.']  {Scand. 
Myth.)  The  region  of  cold  and  darkness.    See  Ygdeasyi. 

Nine  tVorthies.     See  Woethies,  The  Nine. 

Nip,  Number.     See  Number  Nip. 

Nip'per,  Susan  (nip'per).  An  attendant  upon  Flor- 
ence Dombey  in  Dickens's  novel  of  "Dombey  and  Son," 
a  spicy  though  good-natured  little  body,  sharp  and  bit- 
ing, but  affectionate  and  faithful. 

Ni'qu6e'  (ne'kS').  [F.]  A  female  character  in  the 
romance  of  "  Amadis  de  Gaul."  Her  godmother,  the 
fairy  Zorphde,  wishing  to  withdraw  her  from  the  inces- 
tuous love  of  her  brother  Anasterax,  enchanted  her, 
after  having  placed  her  upon  a  magnificent  throne. 

Ni'Bus  and  Eu-ry'a-lus  (ni'sus,  fi-ri'a-ius).    [L.]  A 

famous  pair  of  friends  in  Virgil's  "  JSneid."  They  were 
young  Trojan  warriors,  and  when  one  of  them  undertook 
a  desperate  adventure  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  the 
other  insisted  on  going  with  him,  and  both  perished. 

Noakes,  John  o',  or  John  a  Noakes  (noks).  A 
fictitious  character  made  use  of  by  lawyers  in  actions  of 
ejectment,  usually  coupled  with  the  name  of  John,  or 
Tom,  Styles.     See  Doe,  John,  and  Styles,  Tom. 

Nod,  Land  of.     See  Land  op  Nod. 

Noddy,  Tom.  )   [See  the  Dictionary.]    A  type  of  fooli 

Noodle,  Tom.  )  or  of  foUy ;  a  popular  designation 
for  any  very  foolish  person. 

North  Britain.    A  popular  synonym  of  Scotland. 

North,  Christopher.  A  pseudonym  under  which  Pro. 
fessor  John  Wilson  (1785-1854)  published  his  "Noctes 
Ambrosianae  "  and  other  papers.  The  name  was  used  as 
that  of  the  editor  of  "  Blackwood's  Magazine." 

Northern  Athens.  A  name  given  to  the  city  of 
Edinburgh.     See  Modeen  Athens,  1. 

Northern  Bear.     A  popular  designation  of  Russia. 

Northern  He-rod'o-tus  (he-rod'o-tiis).  A  name  given 
to  Snorro  Sturleson  (1179-1241),  a  native  of  Iceland, 
famous  as  a  poet,  lawgiver,  and  historian. 

Northwest  Territory.    A  region  northwest  of  the 

Ohio  River,  ceded  to  the  Federal  government  by  the 
States  owning  it,  or  claiming  to  own  it.  A  bill  for  its 
organization  was  passed  by  the  Continental  Congi-ess  in 
1787,  but  its  actual  organization  did  not  take  place  untU 
1799.     See  Western  Reserve. 

Nor'um-be'ga  (nSr'ilm-be'ga).  A  name  given  in  old 
maps  to  a  region  along  the  northeast  coast  of  America. 

Nor'val  (nSr'val).     The  hero  of  Home's  "  Douglas." 

No-va'lis  (no-va'les).  A  pseudonym  of  Friedrich  von 
Hardenberg  (1772-1801),  a  distmguislied  German  author. 

Number  Nip.  The  same  as  Rubezahl,  the  famous 
mountain  goblin  of  Germany.  His  history  is  told  by 
Musaeus  in  his  "  Popular  Tales."    See  RtJeezahl. 

Nutbrown  Maid.  The  subject  of  an  old  ballad  of  the 
same  name  in  Percy's  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry."  This  ballad  was  modernized  by  Prior,  who  en- 
titled it  "  Henry  and  Emma,"  supposing  it  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  history  of  the  shepherd  Lord  Cliiiord. 

Nutmeg  state.  A  popular  name  in  America  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  been 
jocosely  accused  of  palming  off  on  unsuspecting  pur- 
chasers wooden  nutmegs,  instead  of  the  genuine  article. 

Nym  (nim).  A  follower  of  Falstaif,  and  an  arrant 
rogue,  in  Shakespeare's  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and 
"  King  Henry  the  Fifth." 


o. 


Obadiah.  The  "foolish  fat  scullion"  in  Sterne's 
"Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gent." 

O'ber-mann  (o'ber-man).  The  hero  and  imaginary 
author  of  a  work  of  the  same  name  by  Etienne  Pivert 
de  Senaneourt,  a  French  writer.  Obermann  is  a  melan- 
choly recluse  who  retires  from  active  life  to  a  life  of  con- 
templation, and  records  his  thoughts  in  a  diary. 

Ob'er-on  (5b'er-on).  [See  the  Dictionciy.]  The  king 
of  the  fairies  in  mediaaval  mythology.  He  and  Titania, 
his  queen,  are  fabled  to  have  lived  in  India,  and  to  have 


ale,  senate,  care,  &m,  arm,  ask,  final,  all}   eve,  ©vent,  find,  fern,  recent;   ice,  idea,  HI;    old,  Sbey,  drb.  Odd; 
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crossed  the  seas  to  Northern  Europe  to  dance  by  the 
light  of  the  moon.  He  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Shake- 
speare, and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  poem  by 
Wieland.     See  Elbeeich. 

Oc-cl-den'te,  Ma-ri'a  dell'  (ma-re'a  dal  ot-che-dan'- 
ta).  A  pseudonym  adopted  by  Mrs.  Maria  Brooks  (1795- 
1845),  an  American  writer,  whom  Southey  called  "the 
most  impassioned  and  most  imaginative  of  all  poetesses." 

O-Ce'a-na  (o-se'a-na).  The  name  of  an  imaginary 
country  described  by  James  Harrington  (1C11-1G77)  in  a 
political  romance  bearing  the  same  title  and  illustrating 
the  author's  idea  of  a  model  commonwealth. 

Och'il-tree,  E'die  (e'dy  ok'Tl-tre).  An  old  "gaber- 
lunzie  man,"  King's  beadsman,  or  bluegown  beggar,  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  "  The  Antiquary."  * 

O'Coimell's  Tail.  A  nickname  given  in  England, 
after  the  passage  of  tlie  Reform  Bill  (in  1832),  to  a  par- 
liamentary body  voting  together  under  tlie  leadership  of 
Daniel  O'Connell,  the  celebr.ated  Irish  agitator. 

0-doh'er-ty,  Mor'gan  (mSr'gan  o-do'er-ty).  A  pseu- 
donym of  Dr.  William  Maginn  (1793-1842),  a  contributor 
to  "  Blackwood  "  and  to  "  Eraser's  Magazine,"  and  one 
of  the  interlocutors  in  the  "  Noctes  Ambrosianae. " 

GBd'i-pnS  (ed'i-pus  or  e'dt-pus).  [L.,  from  Gr.  O'lBC- 
Trous.]  The  hero  of  two  tragedies  by  Sophocles.  He 
was  the  son  of  Lai'us,  King  of  Thebes,  and  his  wife  .Jo- 
casta.  Lai'us,  having  been  warned  by  an  oracle  that  his 
throne  and  life  were  in  danger  from  this  son,  gave  him 
to  a  herdsman  to  be  killed.  But  his  life  was  saved,  and 
he  was  reared  by  a  peasant.  Afterwards  he  ransomed 
Thebes  from  the  Sphinx  by  answering  her  riddle,  unwit- 
tingly killed  his  own  father,  married  Jocasta,  and  became 
King  of  Thebes.  Subsequently  discovering  his  parent- 
age, he  destroyed  his  eyesight,  and  wandered  away  from 
Thebes,  attended  by  his  daughter,  Antigone,  who  remained 
with  him  till  his  death. 

f  (E-no'ne  (e-no'ne).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Oiviavy].']  A  nymph 
'of  Mt.  Ida,  an  early  love  of  Paris,  who  left  her  for  Helen 
of  Troy.     She  is  the  subject  of  a  poem  by  Tennyson. 

Og  (Sg).  In  Dryden's  satire  "  Absalom  and  Achito- 
phel,"  the  Whig  poet  Thomas  Shadwell  is  so  called,  from 
his  size,  in  allusion  to  the  giant  king  of  Bashan. 

O'gier  the  Dane  (o'jer).  [A  translation  of  P.  Ogier 
le  Danois.'}  The  hero  of  an  ancient  French  romance, 
and  the  subject  of  a  ballad,  whose  story  is  probably  a 
contribution  from  the  stores  of  Norman  tradition,  —  Hol- 
ger,  or  Olger,  Danske,  being  the  national  hero  of  Den- 
mark.    He  figures  in  Ariosto's  "Orlando  Eurioso." 

O'gle-by,  Lord  (o'g'l-by-).  An  aged  beau,  who  affects 
gayety  and  youth,  in  the  comedy  of  the  "  Clandestine 
Marriage,"  by  Colman  and  Garrick. 

O'Groat',  John  (o-graf),  or  Johnny  Groat.  A 
name  which  occurs  in  the  phrase  "  John  O'Groat'a 
House,"  used  to  designate  an  ancient  building  formerly 
situated  on  Duncansby  Head,  the  most  northerly  point  in 
Great  Britain.  John  of  Groat,  or  Groot,  and  his  broth- 
ers, were  originally  from  Holland,  and  are  said  to  have 
settled  in  Scotland  about  1489. 

Old  Bags.  A  nickname  given  to  John  Scott,  Lord 
Eldon,  lord  chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of  George 
IV.  He  was  so  very  cautious  of  delivering  a  hasty  judg- 
ment, that  he  always  expressed  his  doubts,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  take  all  the  papers  of  complicated  cases 
home  with  him  in  different  bags ;  —  hence  the  name. 

Old  Ben'dy  (ben'dy).     A  cant  name  for  the  Devil. 

Old  Bo'gy  (bo'gy).  A  nursery  ghost  or  demon  whose 
name  was  formerly  used  to  frighten  children. 

Old'buck,  Jonathan  (old'biJk).  A  whimsical  virtu- 
oso whose  hobby  gives  the  name  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novel,  the  "Antiquary."  He  is  devoted  to  the  study 
and  accumulation  of  old  coins  and  medals,  and  every 
kind  of  Roman  relics.  From  early  disappointment  in 
love,  he  is  sarcastic  and  irritable,  and  a  misogynist,  but 
humorous,  kind-hearted,  and  faitliful  to  his  friends. 

Old  Bullion.  A  sobriquet  conferred  on  Colonel 
Thomas  Hart  Benton  (1782-1858),  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican statesman,  on  account  of  his  advocacy  of  a  gold 
and  silver  currency. 

Old  Clootie.     See  AuLD  Clootie. 

Old  Colony.  A  name  popularly  given  to  that  portion 
of  Massachusetts  included  within  the  original  limits  of 
the  Plymouth  colony,  which  was  formed  at  an  earlier 
date  than  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Old  Country.  A  term  applied,  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  to  the  British  Isles ;  — 
sometimes  restricted  to  Ireland. 

Old  Dominion.  A  popular  name  for  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  New  England  and 
other  British  settlements  once  included  under  the  general 
designation  of  the  "  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia." 

Old  Dou'ro  (doo'ro).  A  sobriquet  conferred  upon  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  on  account  of  his  passage  of  the 
Douro,  May  11,  1809,  by  which  he  surprised  the  French 
Marshal  Soult,  and  put  him  to  flight. 

Old  Gentleman.  In  some  parts  of  England,  a  famil- 
iar name  of  the  Devil. 

Old  Grimes  (grimz).  The  subject  of  a  popular  bal- 
lad by  Albert  Gorton  Greene,  an  American  poet.  The 
name  seems  to  have  originated  with  the  English  poet, 
George  Crabbe.    It  is  the  title  of  one  of  his  metrical  tales. 

Old  Grog.     See  Groo,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Old  Harry.  A  colloquial  name  for  the  Devil ;  —  called 
also  Lord  Ilnrry. 

Old  Hickory.  A  sobriquet  conferred  upon  General 
Andrew  Jackson,  in  1813,  by  his  soldiers. 

Old  Hunk'ers  (hunk'erz).  A  nicluiame  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  ultra-conaervative  portion  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Old  Ironsides.  A  title  popularly  conferred  upon 
the  United  States  frig.ate  "Constitution,"  which  was 
launched  at  Boston,  Sept.  20,  1797.  She  became  f.amous 
on  account  of  the  prominent  part  which  she  took  in  the 
bombardment  of  Tripoli,  in  1804,  and  for  the  gallantry 


displayed  by  her  command  during  the  war  of  1812-14. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  celebrated  her  in  his  well- 
known  poem  "  Old  Ironsides." 

Old  Lady  of  Threadneedle  Street.  A  cant  name 
in  London  for  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  situated  in 
Threadneedle  Street. 

Old  Man  Eloquent.  An  expression  made  use  of  by 
Milton,  in  his  tenth  sonnet,  in  alhision  to  Isocrates,  and 
very  generally  applied,  in  America,  to  John  Quincy 
Adams,  sixth  president  of  the  United  States. 

Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  1.  An  Eastern  title, 
first  applied  to  the  Iman  Hassan  Ben  -  Sabbah,  who 
founded  a  formidable  dynasty  in  Syria,  A.  D.  1090.  He 
was  the  prince,  or  chief,  of  a  sect  of  the  Mohammedans, 
which  in  the  West  acquired  the  name  of  Assassins.  His 
residence  was  in  the  mountain  fastness  of  Mesiade,  in 
Syria.  The  name  was  also  given  to  his  seven  successors. 
At  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  the  Mongols  put  an  end 
to  the  dynasty.     See  Assassin,  n.,  in  the  Dictionary. 

2.  A  name  popularly  given,  in  the  United  States,  to  a 
remarkable  natural  formation  on  Profile  Mountain,  one 
of  the  mountains  of  the  Franconia  range,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. It  consists  of  a  projecting  rock,  elevated  about 
1000  feet  above  the  plain,  which,  viewed  at  a  certain 
angle,  bears  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  a  human  face. 

Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  a 
monster  encountered  by  Siudbad  the  sailor  in  his  fifth 
voyage.  After  carrying  him  upon  his  shoulders  a  long 
time,  Sindbad  at  last  succeeds  in  intoxicating  him,  and 
effects  his  escape. 

Old  Mortality.  A  character,  and  the  title  of  a  novel, 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  a 
sobriquet  popularly  conferred  upon  Robert  Patterson,  a 
religious  itinerant  of  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century, 
the  traditions  concerning  whom  are  related  in  the  story. 
He  is  described  as  a  solitary,  frequenting  country  church- 
yards, and  the  graves  of  the  Covenanters,  in  the  south 
of  Scotland. 

Old  Nick.  [See  Nick,  in  the  Dictionary.]  A  collo- 
quial and  ancient  name  for  the  Devil. 

Old  Noll  (nol).  An  epithet  contemptuously  applied 
to  Oliver  Cromwell  by  the  Cavaliers. 

Old  North  State.  A  popular  designation  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

Old  Probabilities.  A  humorous  nickname  for  the 
government  Weather  Bureau  in  the  United  States ;  — 
often  abbreviated  to  Old  Proh. 

Old  Public  Functionary.  A  sobriquet  sometimes 
given  to  James  Buchanan,  fifteenth  president  of  the 
United  States.  He  first  applied  the  expression  to  him- 
self, in  his  Annual  Message  to  Congress  in  the  year  1859. 

Old  Row'ley  (rou'ly).  A  nickname  given  to  Charles 
II.,  of  England,  who  was  famous  for  his  amours.  Old 
Rowley  was  a  famous  stallion  in  his  majesty's  stud. 

Old  Scratch  (skrach).  [Cf.  Icel.  skratti  a  goblin, 
imp,  OHG.  scrat,  scras,  G.  schretiel,  schretz.']  A  jocular 
and  ancient  term  for  the  Devil. 

OldStyle,  Jonathan.  A  7iom  de  plume  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  under  which  he  contributed,  in  1802,  to  the 
"  Morning  Chronicle,"  a  Democratic  journal  of  New 
York  City. 

0-lim'pi-a  (o-lem'pe-a).  The  ladylove  and  wife  of 
Bireno  in  Ariosto's  "  Orlando  Furioso." 

0-lin'do  (o-len'do).  The  hero  of  a  celebrated  episode 
in  Tasso's  "Jerusalem  Delivered."     See  Sofronia. 

0-li-Va'rez,  Duke  d'  (do-le-va'ras ;  Sp.  -rath).  A 
character  in  Le  Sage's  "  Gil  Bias."  He  died  of  the  idea 
that  he  was  haunted  by  an  apparition,  to  the  actual  ex- 
istence of  which  he  gave  no  credit,  but  which  finally 
overcame  him  by  its  imaginary  presence. 

01'1-ver  (ol'i-ver).  1.  One  of  the  twelve  peers  of 
Charlemagne.     [Written  also  Olivier.~\    See  Rowland. 

2.  A  son  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois  in  Shakespeare's 
"As  You  Like  It." 

0-liv'i-a  (o-lTv'i-a).  A  rich  comitess  in  Shakespeare's 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  who  falls  in  love  with  Viola  disguised 
as  a  page,  and  finally  marries  Viola's  brother.   See  Viola. 

Ol'la-pod,  Cornet  (ol'la-pbd).  [See  Olla-podrida,  in 
the  Dictionary.]  An  apothecary  in  Colman's  "Poor 
Gentleman,"  who  is  also  a  cornet  in  the  Association 
Corps  of  Cavalry ;  —  noted  for  "  his  jumble  of  physic  and 
shooting." 

Omnibus  Bill.  A  name  popularly  given  in  America 
to  a  compromise  act,  originally  reported  by  Henry  Clay, 
which  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  in  1850,  from  the 
circumstance  that  several  measures,  entirely  distinct  in 
their  object,  were  embodied  in  one  bill.  The  most  im- 
portant stipulations  of  this  act  were  those  providing  for 
the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
with  its  antislavery  constitution,  for  the  admission  of 
Utah  and  New  Mexico  as  Territories  with  no  mention  of 
slavery,  for  the  abolition  of  the  sl.ave  trade  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves. 

Om'pha-le  (om'fa-le).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'Oix4>d\ri.'\  {Class. 
Myth.)  A  queen  of  Lydia  whom  Hercules  served  as  a 
slave  for  three  years,  wearing  female  apparel  and  spin- 
ning with  the  maids,  while  she  wore  his  lion  skin. 

Only,  The.  [A  translation  of  G.  Der  Einzige.']  A 
title  affectionately  applied  by  the  Germans  to  tiieir  ad- 
mired poet  and  romancist,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Hi(!hter 
(17C3-1825),  on  account  of  the  unique  character  of  his 
writings  and  genius. 

Open  Sesame.  The  magic  words  which  opened  the 
door  to  the  cave  of  the  Forty  Thieves.  See  Baba,  Ali, 
and  under  Sesame,  in  the  Dictionary. 

O-phe'11-a  («-te'lI-a  or  6-fel'ya).  The  heroine  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "Hamlet."  She  is  beloved  by 
Hamlet,  wlio,  during  his  real  or  assumed  madness,  treats 
her  with  undeserved  and  angry  rudeness,  and  afterward, 
in  .a  fit  of  inconsiderate  rashness,  kills  her  father,  the  old 
Polonius,  by  mistake.  The  terrible  shock  given  to  her 
mind  by  these  events  completely  shatters  her  intellect, 
and  leads  to  her  accidental  death  by  drowning. 

Opium-eater,  The.     See  English  Opium-eater. 


0.  P.  Riot.  [That  is.  Old  Prices  Piot.'}  The  com- 
mon designation  of  a  popular  disturbance  which  began 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  Covent  Garden  Theater  in 
London,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1809,  aud  continued 
every  night  for  nearly  three  months.  It  was  caused  by 
an  advance  in  the  rates  of  admission. 

Op'tic,  Oliver  (op'tlk).  A  pseudonym  adopted  hv 
WUliam  Taylor  Adams,  a  popular  American  writer  of 
juvenile  works  (b.  1822). 

Orator  Hendey  (hSn'ly).  A  sobriquet  of  John  Hen- 
ley (1092-1750),  who  delivered  lectures,  or  orations,  on 
theology,  politics,  fashions,  and  matters  in  general,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  London. 

O'Reil'ly,  Private  Miles  (miiz  o-ril'ly).  A  pseu- 
donym of  Major  Charles  Graham  Halpine,  under  which 
he  published  a  volume  of  songs  and  speeches,  professedly 
the  production  of  an  Irish  private  in  the  Forty-seventh 
Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers. 

O-res'tes  (S-res'tez).  [L.,  fr.  G.  "Ope'tn-))?.]  The  hero 
of  a  tragedy  of  the  same  name  by  Euripides.  He  was 
the  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  and  avenged 
the  murder  of  his  father  by  killing  Clytemnestra  aud 
her  paramour  JSgisthus.  For  this  crime  he  was  pursued 
by  the  Furies,  and  driven  frantic  from  land  to  land,  ac- 
companied by  his  faithful  friend  Pylades,  with  whose 
help,  and  that  of  his  own  sister  Iphigenia,  he  carried 
off  the  statue  of  Diana  from  Tauris.  See  Agamemnon, 
Clytemnestra,  Electra,  and  Iphigenia. 

Or-go'glio  (8r-go'lyo).  [It.,  pride,  arrogance.]  The 
name  of  a  giant  in  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene,"  who 
defeats  the  Red-cross  Knight  in  single  combat,  and  im- 
prisons him  in  a  dungeon  of  his  castle. 

Or'gon'  (6r'g8N').  [F.]  A  brother-in-law  and  a  dupe 
of  Tartuffe  in  Moliere's  comedy  "  Tartuffe." 

O'ri-an'a  (o'rT-an'a).  1.  In  the  romance  of  "  Amadis 
de  Gaul,"  a  daughter  of  Lisuarte,  an  imaginary  king  of 
England.  She  is  beloved  by  Amadis,  and  is  represented 
as  the  fairest  and  most  faithful  woman  in  the  world. 

2.  The  name  was  also  given  in  flattery  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  a  set  of  madrigals  published  in  1601,  to 
celebrate  her  beauty  and  chastity  at  sixty-eight.  Ben 
Jonson  applied  it  to  Anne,  queen  of  James  I.,  as  if  it 
were  Oriens  Anna  (?'.  e.  The  Dawning  Anna). 

O-rin'&a,  The  Matchless,  or  The  Incomparable 
(o-rTn'da).  A  poetical  name  given  to  Mrs.  Katharine 
Philips  (1C31-1664),  a  poetess  of  the  period  of  the  Resto- 
ration, highly  popular  among  her  contemporaries. 

Or-lan'do  (6r-lan'do).  1.  A  so-called  nephew  of 
Charlemagne,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  romantic  tales  and 
poems  founded  on  the  adventures  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  Paladins,  as  Pulci's  "Morgante  Maggiore,"  Eojardo's 
"Orlando  Innamorato,"  and  Ariosto's  "Orlando  Furi- 
oso." He  is  identical  with  the  Poland  of  the  "  Chanson 
de  Roland  "  and  the  French  romances.  See  Roland, 
and  Durandal. 

2.  A  sou  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois  in  Shakespeare's 
"  As  You  Like  It."    See  Rosalind. 

Or'phe-US  (or'fe-us;  L.  or'fus).  [L.,fr.  Gr.  "Opc^ev;.] 
{Class.  Myth.)  A  Thracian  musician  whose  lyre  could 
charm  beasts  and  make  trees  and  rocks  move.  When 
his  wife  Eurydice  died  he  descended  to  Hades,  and  so 
pleased  Pluto  by  his  music  that  he  allowed  him  to  lead 
her  hack  to  earth,  but  warned  him  not  to  look  behind  him 
till  he  reached  the  upper  world.  This  warning  he  neg- 
lected, and  Eurydice,  who  was  following  him,  vanished 
again  among  the  shades.  The  obstinate  grief  of  Orpheus 
for  her  loss  so  angered  the  Thracian  Bacchantes  that 
they  tore  him  limb  from  limb  and  threw  him  into  the 
river  Hebrus. 

Or-si'no  (8r-se'n6).  Duke  of  lUyria  in  Shatespeare's 
"  Twelfth  Night."     See  Viola. 

Or'son  (Qr's'n).  [F.  ourson  a  little  hear,  ours  a  bear, 
fr.  L.  ursus."]  One  of  the  heroes  in  the  old  romance  of 
"  Valentine  and  Orson  ;  "  a  twin,  who,  being  adopted  by 
a  bear,  grew  up  with  bearish  qualities.     See  Valentine. 

O'Shan'ter,  Tarn  (tam  o-shan'ter).  The  title  of  a 
poem  by  Burns,  and  the  name  of  its  hero,  a  farmer,  who, 
riding  home  very  late  and  very  drunk  from  Ayr,  in  a 
stormy  night,  disturbed  a  witch  revel  in  the  haunted 
kirk  of  Alloway.  The  hags  pursued  him  as  far  as  the 
keystone  of  the  bridge  over  the  river  Doon,  but  were 
unable  to  cross  running  water.  One  of  them,  however, 
plucked  the  tail  from  his  mare  Maggie. 

0-sl'ris  (o-si'rTs).  [See  in  the  Dictionary.]  (Egypt. 
Myth.)  The  sun  god,  the  source  of  warmth,  life,  and 
fruitfulness,  representing  also  the  south  wind  and  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile.  He  was  cut  in  pieces  by  Typhon, 
the  evil  principle,  and  his  fragments  collected  and  buried 
by  his  \\'ife  and  sister  Isis. 

Os'rick  (Gz'rik).  Courtier  in  Shakespeare's  "  Hamlet." 

%^°'  "  Osricl;  is  a  type  of  the  euiihuist,  or  affected 
courtier  of  Shakespeare's  time,  who  was  a  hairsplitter 
in  thought,  and  absurdly  dainty  and  extravagant  in  ex- 
pression." While. 

Os'sian  (Ssh'nn).  A  legendary  hero  mentioned  in 
Erse  ballads  and  Highland  traditions,  and  chiefly  known 
from  Macpherson's  "  Poems  of  Ossinn." 

0-thel'lO  (6-thSl'Io).  A  Moor  of  Venice  in  Shake- 
.■speare's  "  Othello."  He  marries  Desdcmona,  and  is  led 
by  his  ensign,  lago,  aeonsuunnate  villain,  to  distrust  her 
fidelity  .'lud  virtue,  and  finally  to  kill  her. 

O'Trig'ger,    Sir  Lucius  (o-trTg'ger).     A  principal 

personage  in  Sheridan's  comedy  of  "  The  Rivals."  He 
is  a]i  Irishman  noted  for  his  love  of  fighting. 

Oui'da  (we'da).  Tlie  pen  name  of  Miss  Louise  do  la 
Rame  (b.  1S40),  a  popular  English  novelist.  The  name 
is  a  childish  nnsproniuipiation  of  Louisa. 

Ou'tls  (ou'tTs  or  oo'tTs).  [Gr.  ovtii  nobody ;  ov  not 
-|-  Ti?  any  one]  An  assumed  name  which  Ulysses,  in 
the  "  Odyssey,"  palms  off  as  his  real  name  upon  the 
giant  PolyplHMun.s.     See  PoLViMimius. 

Overdo,  Justice.  A  prominent  and  celebrated  char- 
acter in  lien  Jensen's  "Bartholomew  Fair." 
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Overdone,  mistress.  A  bawd  ib  Shakespeare's 
"  Measure  for  Measure." 

Overreach,  Sir  Giles.  A  famous  miser  in  Massin- 
ger's  comedy  "  A  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts." 

O'wain,  Sir  (o'wau).  A  kuight  of  Kiug  Stephen's 
court,  who  is  fabled  to  have  entered  and  passed  througli 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatory.  The  legend  of  the  descent  of 
Owain,  composed  by  Henry,  an  Englisli  Benedictine 
monk,  in  1153,  first  made  known  to  the  world  the  story 
of  the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick. 

Owle'glass  (oul'glas).  [A  translation  of  G.  Eulen- 
spiegel.~\  The  hero  of  a  "  Volksbuch,"  or  German  pop- 
ular comic  tale,  often  alluded  to  by  various  old  authors, 
entitled  the  story  of  "  Tyll  Eulenspiegel,"  which  relates 
the  freaks,  pranks,  drolleries,  fortunes,  and  misfortunes, 
of  a  wandering  mechanic.  [Written  also  Howleglass, 
Owlespiegel,  and  Ulenspiegel.'] 


P. 


Pac'O-let  (pSk'o-let).  A  character  in  the  old  romance 
of  "  Valentine  and  Orson,"  who  owned  an  enchanted 
steed,  often  alluded  to  by  early  writers.  The  name  of 
Pacolet  was  borrowed  by  Steele  for  his  familiar  spirit  in 
the  "  Tatler."  The  French  have  a  proverb,  "  It  is  the 
horse  of  Pacolet,"  that  is,  it  is  one  that  goes  very  fast. 

Page.  A  gentleman  living  at  Windsor  in  Shake- 
speare's "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

Page,  Anne.  The  daughter  of  Page  and  Mrs.  Page 
in  Shakespeare's  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  in  love 
with  Fenton,  and  desired  by  Slender. 

Page,  Mrs.  A  gentlewoman  in  Siiakespeare's  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  to  wliom  Sir  John  Falstaff  makes 
love,  and  who  joins  with  Mrs.  Ford  in  a  plot  to  dupe 
and  disgrace  him. 

Pais  des  Dames,  La  (la  pa  da  dam).  [F.]  See 
Ladies'  Peace. 

Pal'a-mon  (pal'a-mon).  The  hero  of  the  "  Knight's 
tale"  in  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales. "  Palamou  and 
his  friend  Arcite  become  rivals  by  falling  in  love  witli 
the  same  lady,  the  fair  Emelye.  In  the  end  Arcite  dies, 
and  Palamon  weds  Emelye.  Dryden  made  a  version  of 
the  poem  under  the  name  of  "  Palamon  and  Arcite." 

Pa-le'mon  (pa-le'mtin).  1.  A  character  in  Falconer's 
"  Shipwreck,"  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Albert,  the 
commander. 

2.  The  hero  of  an  episode  in  Thomson's  "Seasons" 
(Autumn).  He  is  represented  as  "  the  pride  of  swains," 
and  the  owner  of  harvest  fields  in  which  the  lovely 
young  Lavinia  comes  to  glean.  Palemon  falls  in  love 
with  her,  and  wooes  and  wins  her. 

Pal'i-nu'rus  (pal'I-nu'rus).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  IlaAiVoupo!.] 
The  pilot  of  jEneas  in  Virgil's  "  jEneid,"  who  fell  asleep 
at  the  helm,  and  tumbled  into  the  sea  off  the  coast  of 
Lucania,  whence  is  said  to  be  derived  the  name  of  the 
promontory  (Cape  Paliuuro)  near  the  spot. 

Pal'mer-in  (pSl'mer-In).  The  hero  of  several  famous 
romances  of  chivalry. 

Palmetto  State.  The  State  of  South  Carolina  ;  —  so 
called  from  the  State  arms,  which  contain  a  palmetto. 

Pa-me'la  (pa-me'la  or  pam'e-la).  The  title  of  a  cele- 
brated novel  by  Richardson,  and  tlie  name  (adopted  by 
him  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "  Arcadia  ")  of  its  heroine, 
a  servant  girl  wlio  resists  her  master's  seductions,  and  is 
rewarded  by  being  raised  to  the  station  of  his  wife. 

Pan'da-rus  (pan'da-rus).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ilaj/Sapos.]  A 
sou  of  Lycaon,  and  leader  of  the  Lycians  in  the  Trojan 
war,  celebrated  in  the  "Iliad."  In  medieval  romances, 
and  by  Chaucer  in  "  Troilus  and  Cresseide,"  and  Shake- 
speare in  "Troilus  and  Cressida,"  lie  is  represented  as 
procuring  for  Troilus  the  possession  of  Ciessida.  See 
Pander,  n.,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Pan'glOSS  (pSn'glSs).  [Gr.  TTOiV  all  -|-  vAMcrcra  tongue.] 
A  noted  pedant  in  Colman's  play  "  The  Heir  at  Law." 

Pan'han'dle,  The  (pan'hau'd'l).  A  fanciful  nick- 
name given  to  the  most  northerly  portion  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  a  long,  narrow  projection  between  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania. 

Pan-]an'drum,  The  Grand  (pan-jan'drum).  An  ex- 
pression used  in  some  nonsense  lines  written  by  the  En- 
glish actor  Foote,  and  generally  employed  to  signify  a 
local  magnate. 

Pan-tag'ru-el  (pan-tag'ru-el ;  F.  paN'ta'gru'al').  [F.] 
The  son  of  Gargantua  and  Badebec  in  Rabelais'  cele- 
brated satirical  romance  of  "  Pantagruel "  ;  —  represented 
as  a  gigantic  personage,  beneath  whose  tongue  a  whole 
army  takes  shelter  from  rain,  in  whose  mouth  and  throat 
are  immense  cities.  Born  in  the  midst  of  a  drought, 
when  all  the  moisture  of  the  earth  was  a  salt  perspira- 
tion, he  is  named  Pantagruel,  from  Gr.  Trds,  Trai/rds,  all, 
and  an  Arabic  word  signifying  thirsty  (cf.  Ar.  ghalll). 
See  Panxjege,  and  Gargantua. 

Pan'Ja-gru-e'li-on  (pau'ta-gru-e'll-uu;  F.  paN'ta/- 
gru'a'le'GN').  [F.  pantagruelion.']  The  name  of  an 
herb  mentioned  in  Rabelais'  romance  of  "Pantagruel," 
supposed  to  mean  hemp,  and  to  bear  a  reference  to  the 
persecution  of  the  Protestants. 

Pan-urge'  (pan-Qrj' ;  F.  pa/nurzh').  [F.,  from  Gr. 
Trai/ovpyos  ready  to  do  anything  ;  roguish.]  A  celebrated 
cliaracter  in  Rabelais'  "  Pantagruel,"  and  the  real  hero 
of  the  story  ;  —  represented  as  au  arrant  rogue,  a  drunk- 
ard, a  coward,  and  a  libertine,  but  learned  in  the  tongues, 
au  ingenious  practical  joker,  and  a  boon  companion.  He 
was  the  favorite  of  Pantagruel,  who  made  him  governor 
of  Salmygondin,  and  finally  set  out  with  him  in  quest  of 
the  oracle  of  the  Holy  Bottle. 

Pan'za,  San'cho  (sSn'ko  pan'za  ;  Sp.  san'cho  pan'- 
tha).  [Sp.,  fr.  zancas  spindleshanks -|- pon«a  paunch.] 
Tlie  esquire  and  counterpart  of  Don  Quixote  in  Cer- 
vantes' famous  novel,  a  short,  pot-bellied  peasant,  with 
much  shrewdness  in  practical  matters  and  a  store  of  pro- 
verbial wisdom.     See  Don  Quixote,  and  Baratakia. 


Pan'za,  Te-re'sa  (te-re'za  ;  Sp.  tS-ra'sa).  The  wife 
of  Sancho  Panza.     See  above. 

Pap'a-ve'ri-us,  Thomas  (pSp'a-ve'ri-tis).  A  name 
under  which  Thomas  De  Quiucey  is  described  in  Bur- 
ton's "  Book  Hunter."  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  papaver,  the  poppy,  in  allusion  to  De  Quincey's 
opium  habit. 

Paper  King.  A  name  formerly  popularly  given  to 
John  Law,  the  financial  projector.     See  Law's  Bubble. 

Paradise  oJ  Fools.    See  Limbo. 

Pa'ri-ha'nou  (pii're-ba'noo).  [Per.,  female  fairy.]  A 
fairy  in  the  story  of  "  Prince  Ahmed,"  in  the  "  Arabian 
Nights."     She  gave  the  prince  a  magic  tent. 

Par'iS  (pSr'is).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ndpts.]  1.  In  Homer's 
"Iliad,"  a  sou  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy.  He  grew  up  as 
a  shepherd  boy  on  Mt.  Ida,  wliere  the  three  goddesses, 
Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva,  appeared  before  him  with  a 
golden  apple  inscribed  "To  tlie  fairest,"  and  left  the 
award  to  his  decision.  Juno  promised  him  power,  Mi- 
nerva glory,  and  Venus  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world. 
He  gave  the  apple  to  Venus,  who  afterwards  fulfilled  her 
promise  bj'  enabling  him  to  carry  off  Helen  from  her 
husband  Menelaus.  Paris  was  killed  during  the  Trojan 
war  by  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Philoctetes.  See 
Helen,  Menelacs,  and  OSnone. 

2.  A  young  nobleman  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet." 

Pa-ri-Si'na  (pa-re-se'na).  The  heroine  of  Byron's 
poem  of  the  same  name.  She  was  the  wife  of  Azo,  chief 
of  Ferrara,  and  fell  iu  love  with  her  stepson.  The  story 
is  historical. 

Pa'ri-za'de  (pa're-za'dii).  A  princess  whose  adven- 
tures are  related  iu  the  "  Story  of  the  Sisters  who  envied 
their  Younger  Sister,"  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights."  Pari- 
zade,  the  Parisatis  (Uapva-arcs)  of  the  Greeks,  signifies 
"born  of  a  fairy." 

Parley,  Peter.  An  assumed  name  under  which 
Samuel  G.  Goodrich  (1793-lSGO),  an  American  writer, 
published  a  series  of  very  popular  books  for  the  young. 

Pa-rol'les  (pa-r51'les).  [F.  paroles  words.]  A  fol- 
lower of  Bertram  in  Shakespeare's  "All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,"  celebrated  for  boastfulness  and  cowardice. 

Par'ting-ton,  Mrs.  (par'ting-tun).  An  imaginary 
old  lady  whose  laughable  sayings  have  been  recorded  by 
an  American  humorist,  B.  P.  Shillaber.  She  is  distin- 
guished, like  Smollett's  "Tabitha  Bramble,"  and  Sheri- 
dan's "Mrs.  Malaprop,"  for  her  misuse  of  words. 

(l!^p°"  The  name  of  this  character  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  anecdote  which  Sydney  Smith  related 
in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  Taunton  (Eng.),  in  1831, 
concerning  a  certain  Mrs.  Partington  of  Sidmouth,  who, 
at  tlie  time  of  the  great  storm  and  high  tide  of  1824,  tried 
to  push  back  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  a  mop. 

Part'lei,  Dame  (part'let).  The  name  of  the  hen  in 
Chaucer  s  "  Nonne  Prestes  Tale"  and  in  the  old  beast 
epic  "  Reynard  the  Fox." 

Par'tridge,  Mr.  (par'trij).  A  celebrated  character  in 
Fielding's  novel  "  The  History  of  a  Foundling." 

Par'zi-val  (par'tse-fal).  The  German  name  of  Perce- 
val, the  hero  and  title  of  a  metrical  romance  of  the  12th 
century  by  Wolfram  Von  Eschenbach,  and  of  a  modern 
music  drama  by  Richard  Wagner.     See  Perceval. 

Pas'quin,  To'ny  (to'ny  pas'kwTn).  1.  A  witty  Ro- 
man cobbler  or  tailor  of  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury.    See  Pasquin,  in  the  Dictionary. 

2.  A  nom  de  plume  of  John  Williams,  an  ephemeral 
writer  of  the  Dellacruscan  school. 

Pate'lin'  (paf  ISn').  The  hero  of  an  ancient  French 
comedy  entitled  "L'Avocat  Patelui,"  reproduced  by 
Brueys  in  1706.  The  name  has  passed  Into  popular  use 
to  designate  a  subtle  and  crafty  man,  who  entices  others 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 

Pathfinder.  The  title  of  a  novel  by  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  and  one  of  the  sobriquets  of  its  hero,  Natty 
Bumppo.     See  Leather-Stocking. 

Pathfinder  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  title  pop- 
ularly given  to  Major  General  John  C.  Fremont  (b.  1813), 
who  conducted  four  e-xploriug  expeditions  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

Pa-tro'clUS  (pa-tro'klus).  [L.,  from  Gr.  IlaTpo/cAo!.] 
In  Homer's  "  Iliad,"  a  friend  of  Achilles,  who  went  to 
battle  in  Achilles'  armor  and  was  slain  by  Hector.  See 
Achilles,  and  Hector. 

Pat'tie-son,  Peter  (pat'tT-sun).  An  imaginary  assist- 
ant teacher  at  Gandercleuch,  and  the  feigned  author  of 
Scott's  "  Tales  of  My  Landlord,"  which  were  represented 
as  having  been  published  posthumously  by  his  pedagogue 
superior,  Jedediah  Cleishbotham. 

Paul  and  Virginia.  A  pair  of  child  lovers  in  Ber- 
nardin  de  St.  Pierre's  popular  romance  "Paul  et  Vir- 
ginie"  (1788). 

Pau-li'na  (pa-li'na).  The  wife  of  Antigonus  in  Shake- 
speare's "  Winter's  Tale." 

Pau-line'  (pa-len').  The  "  Lady  of  Lyons  "  in  Bul- 
wer-Lytton's  play  of  this  name.  She  was  married  to 
Claude  Melnotte,  a  gardener's  son,  who  pretended  to  be 
a  count.  She  was  finally  reconciled  to  the  deception  and 
to  her  husband. 

Pau'puk-kee'wis  (pa'pSk-ke'wTs).  A  mischievous 
magician  in  Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha,"  who  is  pursued 
by  Hiawatha,  goes  through  a  series  of  wonderful  trans- 
formations in  his  endeavors  to  escape,  and  finally  be- 
comes an  eagle. 

Peach'um  (pech'um).  In  Gay's  "  Beggar's  Opera," 
a  pimp  and  receiver  of  stolen  property,  who  makes  his 
house  a  resort  for  thieves,  pickpockets,  and  villains  of 
all  sorts.    See  Lockit. 

Peach'um,  Mrs.  In  Gay's  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  the 
mother  of  Polly,  the  heroine  of  the  piece. 

Peach'um,  Polly.  A  celebrated  character  in  Gay's 
"  Beggar's  Opera ;  "  daughter  of  Peachum.  She  is  rep- 
resented as  having  great  beauty,  and  as  preserving  un- 
spotted the  purity  of  her  character,  though  living  among 
the  basest  persons. 


Peasant  Bard.    A  descriptive  epithet  conferred  upon 

Robert  Burns,  the  great  lyric  poet  of  Scotland. 

Peasant  of  the  Danube.  A  title  given  to  Louis 
Legendre  (1756-1797),  member  of  the  French  National 
Convention,  who  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  events  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

Peck'sniff  (pek'sutf).  A  hypocrite  in  Dickens's 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  "  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  of  falsehood  that  he  is  moral  even  in  drunken- 
ness, and  canting  even  in  shame  and  discovery." 

Pee'bles,  Peter  (pe'b'lz).  An  obstinate  litigant  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  "  Redgauntlet."  He  had  been 
at  law  for  fifteen  years,  and  had  become  poor,  drunken, 
and  almost  insane. 

Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry.  A  tailor  of  Coventry, 
the  only  soul  in  the  town  mean  enough  to  peep  at  the 
Lady  Godiva  as  she  rode  naked  through  the  streets  to 
relieve  the  people  from  oppression.     See  Godiva. 

Peg-a-Lantem.  Another  name  for  Will-o'-the-wisp, 
or  Jack-with-a-Lantern. 

Peg-gOt'ty,  Clara  (p5g-got'ty).  The  nurse  of  David 
Copperfield  iu  Dickens's  novel  of  this  name.  Being  very 
plump,  whenever  she  makes  any  exertion  some  of  the  but- 
tons on  the  back  of  her  dress  fly  off.    See  Barkis. 

Pel1e-as,  Sir  (p81'le-«s).  A  very  valorous  knight  of 
Arthur's  Round  Table.  In  "The  Faerie  Queene,"  he  is 
one  of  those  who  pursue  "  the  blatant  beast,"  when, 
after  having  been  conquered  and  chained  up  by  Sir  Cali- 
dore,  it  broke  away,  and  again  ranged  through  the  world. 

Pel'le-nore,  Eillg  (pel'le-nor).  A  celebrated  charac- 
ter in  the  old  romance  of  "Morte  d'Arthur,"  the  father 
of  Elaine  and  Sir  Torre. 

Pe'lops  (pe'lops).  [L.,  from  Gr.  Xle\o<f/.'\  (Class. 
3Iyth. )  The  son  of  Tantalus.  His  father  served  him  up  to 
the  gods  for  food,  but  Jupiter  restored  him  to  life,  and  gave 
him  an  ivory  shoulder  in  place  of  the  one  eaten  by  Ceres. 

Pen-den'nls,  Arthur  (pen-den 'nis).  The  hero  of 
Thackeray's  satirical  romance  "  The  History  of  Penden- 
nis,  his  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes,"  a  young  man  of  warm 
feelings  and  lively  intellect,  but  conceited  and  selfish. 

Pe-nel'0-pe  (pe-nSl'o-pe).  [L.,  from  Gr.  n-iji/eAoTn;.] 
In  Homer's  "Odyssey,"  the  faithful  wife  of  Ulysses, 
who  being  importuned,  during  his  long  absence,  by  nu- 
merous suitors  for  her  hand,  postpones  making  a  decision 
among  them  until  she  shall  have  finished  weaving  a  fu- 
neral pall  for  her  father-in-law,  Laertes.  Every  night 
she  secretly  unravels  what  she  has  woven  by  day,  and 
thus  puts  off  the  suitors  till  Ulysses  returns. 

Pe-nel'0-phon  (pe-nel'o-f on).  The  beggar  maid  loved 
by  King  Cophetua.     See  Cophetua. 

Pennsylvania  Fanner.  A  surname  given  to  John 
Dickinson  (1732-1808),  an  American  statesman  and  au- 
thor, a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  year  1768,  he  pub- 
lished his  "  Letters  from  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies."  These  were  repub- 
lished in  London,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
were  subsequently  translated  into  French. 

Pen-thes-i-le'a  (pen-thgs-i-le'a).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  'nivSeaC- 
^cio.]  In  Homer  and  Virgil  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who 
came,  with  a  band  of  female  warriors,  to  fight  for  Troy, 
and  was  slain  by  Achilles. 

Pepper,  K.  N.  [/.  e.  Cayenne  Pepper.]  A  punning 
nom  de  plume  of  James  W.  Morris,  an  American  humor- 
ist and  journalist. 

Perce'for-est  (pers'f5r-est).  The  title  of  an  old  ro- 
mance of  chivalry,  and  the  name  of  its  hero. 

Per'ce-val  (per'se-val).  The  hero  of  an  old  romance 
of  chivalry  of  the  same  name,  and  a  knight  of  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table,  celebrated  for  his  adventures  in 
search  of  the  sangreal.     Cf.  Parzival. 

Per'di-ta  (per'di-ta).  Daughter  of  Leontes,  King  of 
Sicilia,  and  Hermione,  liis  queen,  in  Shakespeare's  "Win- 
ter's Tale."  The  name  is  Latin  and  means  "  lost :  "  the 
child  being  disowned  by  Leontes,  and  exposed  to  perish 
on  the  coast  of  Bohemia  ( H.     See  Floeizel. 

P6re  de  la  Pen's6e'  (pSr  de  la  paN'sa').  See  Fa- 
ther Thoughtful. 

Per'ez,  Michael  (pSr'ez).  The  "  copper  captain,"  a 
poor  Spanish  soldier  of  fortune  in  Beaumont  and  Fletch- 
er's comedy  "  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife." 

Per'i-cles  (per'i-klez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  rtepixA^;.]  Prince 
of  Tyre  in  the  play  of  the  same  name,  attributed  to 
Shakespeare.     See  Marina. 

Per'O-nel'la  (per'o-nSl'la).  The  subject  of  a  fairy 
tale,  represented  as  a  pretty  country  lass,  who,  at  the 
offer  of  a  fairy,  changes  places  with  an  old  and  decrepit 
queen,  and  receives  the  homage  paid  to  rank  and  wealth, 
but  afterward  gladly  resumes  her  beauty  and  rags. 

Perseus.     See  Andromeda,  and  in  the  Dictionary. 

P6'taud'  (pa'to').     See  King  Petaud. 

Peter.  1.  (Lord)  The  name  by  which  Swift  desig- 
nates tlie  pope  iu  his  "  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

2.  See  Morris,  Peter. 

Peter  the  Headstrong.    See  Haedkoppig  Pete. 

Pe'ter-lOO',  Field  of  (pe'ter-lo6').  A  name  formed 
in  burlesque  imitation  of  Waterloo^  and  popularly  given 
in  England  to  the  scene  of  an  attack  by  the  yeoman 
cavalry  upon  a  reform  meeting  held  in  St.  Peter's  Field, 
at  Maucliester,  on  the  16tli  of  Augu.st,  1819. 

Petrified  City.  A  name  given  to  Ishmonie  in  Upper 
Egypt,  on  account  of  a  great  number  of  statues  of  men, 
women,  children,  and  animals  seen  there,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  superstition,  were  once  animated  be- 
ings, but  were  miraculously  changed  into  stone.  The 
.story  is  said  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by  Kircher  in 
his  "  Mundus  Subterraneus  "  (1664). 

Pe-tru'chi-0  (pe-tru'clil-o).  A  gentleman  of  Verona 
in  Shakespeare's  "Tammg  of  the  Shrew."     See  Kath- 

EEINE. 

Pev'er-il,  Sir  Geoffrey  (jef'fr5^  pev'er-il).  A  coun- 
try gentleman  of  strong  High-church  and  Royalist  opin- 
ions in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak." 

Phae'dra  (fe'dra).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^alSpa.]  The  daugh- 
ter of  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  and  wife  of  Theseus.     She 
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is  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Euripides.    See  Hippol- 

YTOs,  and  Theseds. 

Phal'a-rlS  (ial'4-rTs).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ^dAapis.]  A  tyrant 
of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 
He  is  said  to  have  roasted  his  subjects  ahve  in  a  brazen 
bull  and  finally  to  have  experienced  that  fate  himself. 

Fb^'dre  (fa'dr').  The  heroine  of  Racine's  tragedy  of 
the  same  name.     See  Ph^dra. 

Phi-le'mon  (f t-le'mun).    See  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

Phi'linte'  (fe'ISNt').  [F-l  A  friend  of  Alceste  in 
Moliere's  comedy  "Le  Misanthrope." 

Phil'l-sides  (fil'I-sTdz  or  ll-lls'idz  or  -i-dez).  One 
of  the  poetical  names  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  —  formed 
from  portions  of  the  two  names  Philv^  and  Sidney. 

Phil'O-me'la  (fil'6-me'la).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  *iAoAi^Aa.] 
{Class.  Myth.)  The  daughter  of  Pandion,  King  of  Alliens, 
and  sister  of  Procne.  She  vifas  violated  by  Procne's  hus- 
band, Tereus,  and  was  changed  into  the  nightingale, 
whose  song  is  fabled  to  contain  the  syllables  lereu. 
Procne  was  clianged  into  the  swallow. 

Philosopher  of  Fer'ney  (fer'ny ;  F.  far'nfi').  Vol- 
taire is  sometimes  so  called  from  his  chateau  of  Ferney, 
near  Geneva,  svliere  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life. 

Philosopher  of  Malmes'bur-y  (mamz'ber-y).  A 
name  often  given  to  Thomas  Hobbes,  author  of  "Levi- 
athan," who  was  born  at  Malmesbury  in  1588. 

Phln'tl-as  (fin'ti-as).  [L.,fr.  Gr.  *ii/Ttas.]  The  cor- 
rect reading,  instead  of  Pythias  as  given  in  the  common 
English  version  of  the  story  of  "Damon  and  Pythias." 
See  Pythias,  and  Damon  and  Pythias. 

Phiz  (f  iz).  A  pseudonym  adopted  by  Hablot  Knight 
Browne,  an  English  comic  draughtsman,  who  designed 
the  illustrations  in  the  first  edition  of  "Pickwick  Pa- 
pers," and  other  works  of  Dickens. 

Phoe'nis,  John,  Gentleman  (f  e'niks).  A  pseudonym 
of  Captain  George  Horatio  Derby.     See  Sqcibob. 

Phyl'lis  (fil'lls).  [L.,  from  Gr.  *uAAi,'s.]  A  country 
girl  in  Virgil's  third  and  fifth  "Eclogues."  Hence,  a 
rustic  maiden  in  general. 

Pick'el-her'ring-e  (plk'el-hSr'ring-e).  [D.]  The 
popular  Dutch  name  for  a  buffoon.     See  Hanswubst. 

PiC'kle,  Per'e-grlne  (per'e-grln  pik'k'l).  The  hero 
of  Smollett's  "Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle." 

Plck'wlcb,  Mr.  (pTk'wik).  The  hero  of  Dickens's 
novel  "  The  Pickwick  Papers,"  distinguished  for  his 
goodness  and  his  simplicity.  He  is  represented  as  the 
founder  of  a  club  called  after  his  own  name,  in  company 
with  other  members  of  which,  wlio  are  under  his  care 
and  guidance,  he  travels  over  England,  meeting  with 
many  laughable  adventures.  The  expression,  "a  Pick- 
wickian sense,"  denotes  a  merely  technical,  parlia,men- 
tary,  or  constructive  sense. 

Pi'oro'Chole'  (pe'kro'kol').  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  TriKpos  bitter 
-f-  xoA^  choler,  bile,  or  gall.]  The  name  of  a  character 
in  Kabelais'  "  Gargantua,"  celebrated  for  his  thirst  of 
empire.  By  some,  Charles  V.  of  Spain  is  supposed  to 
be  satirized  under  this  name. 

Pled  Piper  of  Hamelin.  The  hero  of  an  old  and 
celebrated  German  legend,  related  in  Verstegan's  "  Res- 
titution of  Decayed  Intelligence "  (London,  1634),  of 
which  narrative  Robert  Browning,  in  his  poem  entitled 
"■  The  Pied  Piper,"  has  given  an  extended  metrical  ver- 
sion. The  legend  recounts  how  a  certain  musician, 
dressed  in  a  fantastical  coat,  came  into  the  town  of 
Hamel,  in  the  country  of  Brunswick,  and  offered,  for  a 
Bum  of  money,  to  rid  the  town  of  the  rats  by  which  it 
was  infested,  and  how,  having  executed  his  task,  and 
the  promised  reward  having  been  withheld,  he  in  re- 
venge blew  again  his  pipe,  and,  by  the  magic  of  its  tones, 
drew  the  children  of  the  tov/n,  to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  to  a  cavern  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  which, 
upon  tlieir  entrance,  closed  and  shut  them  in  forever. 

Pl'er'rot'  (pe'Sr'ro')-  [F.,  little  Peter,  from  Pierre 
Peter.]  A  jesting  character  in  the  pantomime,  who 
takes  the  part  of  a  simple  valet,  wearing  white  panta- 
loons and  a  large  white  jacket,  with  a  row  of  big  but- 
tons in  front,  and  who  often  paints  his  face  white. 

Pig-wig'gln  (pTg-wTg'gin).  A  doughty  elf  whose 
amours  witli  Queen  Mab,  and  furious  combat  with  the 
jealous  Oberon,  are  related  in  Drayton's  "  Nymphidia." 

Pillars  of  Hercules.  [A  translation  of  L.  Columnae 
Berculis ;  Gr.  'HpaxAeiai  orT^Aai.]  A  name  given  by 
the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
the  opposite  mountain  of  Jebel  Zatout,  or  Apes'  Hill.  The 
appellation  was  given  to  them  in  consequence  of  a  fiction 
that  Hercules,  in  his  travels  to  find  the  oxen  of  Geryon, 
raised  these  two  mountains  as  monuments  of  his  journey, 
and  placed  on  them  the  inscription  "  Ne  plus  ultra." 

Pinch,  Tom.  A  character  in  Dickens's  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,"  distinguished  by  his  guilelessness,  his  odd- 
ity, and  his  exhaustless  goodness  of  heart. 

Plnch'wlfe,  Mr.  (pTnch'wif).  A  prominent  charac- 
ter in  Wycherley's  comedy  "  The  Country  Wife." 

Plnch'wlfe,  Mrs.  The  unsophisticated  heroine  of 
"Wyclierley's  "The  Country  Wife." 

Pln'dar,  Peter  (ptn'der).  A  pseudonym  adopted  by 
Dr.  Jolin  Wolcott,  an  English  satirical  poet  (1738-1819). 

Plne-Tree  State.  A  popular  name  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  the  central  and  nortliern  portions  of  which  are 
covered  witli  extensive  pine  forests. 

Pip'er  Tom  (pip'er).  One  of  the  characters  making 
up  a  morris  dance. 

Pipes,  Tom  (pips).  In  Smollett's  "Peregrine  Pickle," 
a  retired  boatswain's  mate,  who  lives  with  the  eccentric 
Commodore  Trunnion  to  keep  the  'jervants  in  order.  He 
Is  celebrated  for  his  taciturnity. 

Pls'tol  (pTs'tul).  A  follower  of  Falstaff  in  Shake- 
speare's "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  in  the  Second  Part 
of  "  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  in  "  King  Henry  tlie 
Fifth."  He  is  a  ranting  blade  wlio  spouts  fragments  of 
Vagic  blank  verse  .and  talks  in  "Ercles'  vein." 

Pla'gi-a-ry,  Sir  Fretful.  A  character  in  Sheridan's 
play  "  The  Critic,"  designed,  it  is  said,  for  Richard 
uumberland,  the  essayist. 


Pleiad,  The.  A  title  given,  in  allusion  to  the  cluster 
of  seven  stars  of  this  name,  to  a  group  of  seven  celebrated 
persons.  1.  The  Philosophical  Pleiad.  See  Seven 
Wise  Men  op  Greece. 

2.  The  First  Literary  Pleiad,  or  The  Pleiad  of  Al- 
exandria, was  instituted  by  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus,  and 
was  composed  of  the  contemporary  poets,  CaUimachus, 
ApoUonius  of  Rhodes,  Aratus,  Homer  the  younger,  Lyco- 
phrou,  Nicander,  and  Theocritus. 

3.  The  Literary  Pleiad  op  Charlemagne  was  a  sort 
of  academy  founded  by  that  monarch,  in  which  Alcuiu 
was  called  Albinus ;  Angilbert,  Homer ;  Adelard,  Au- 
gustiu ;  Riculfe,  Damoetas ;  and  Charlemagne  himself, 
David.     Varnefrid  and  one  other  completed  the  Pleiad. 

4.  The  Pleiad  of  France  comprised  seven  contempo- 
rary poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  who  tried  to  domesticate  Greek  and  Latin 
words  and  verse  forms.  They  were  Ba'if,  Du  Bellay, 
Dorat,  Jodelle,  Remi-Belleau,  Ronsard,  and  Thiard. 

5.  The  Pleiades  of  Connecticut  is  a  name  that  has 
been,  somewhat  ironically,  applied  to  seven  Connecticut 
poets  who  wrote  patriotic  verses,  largely  in  the  interest 
of  the  Federal  party,  just  after  the  Revolutionary  war. 
They  were  Richard  Alsop,  Joel  Barlow,  Theodore  Dwight. 
Timothy  Dwight,  Lemuel  Hopkins,  David  Humphreys, 
and  John  Trumbull. 

Pley'dell,  Counselor  (pla'del).  A  shrewd  and  witty 
lawyer  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Guy  Mannering." 

Pll'ant,  Sir  Paul.  An  uxorious,  foolish  old  knight 
in  Congreve's  comedy  of  "The  Double  Dealer." 

Plon'-Plon' (pl5N'pl6N').  [F.]  A  derisive  nickname 
of  Prince  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Bonapai  te,  variously 
explained  as  a  childish  mispronunciation  of  -'Napoleon," 
and  as  a  corruption  of  "  Craint-plomb,"  i.  e.,  "  fear- 
bullet,"  originating  in  the  Crimean  war. 

PlOW'man,  Piers  (perz  plou'man).  The  hero  of  a 
celebrated  satirical  and  allegorical  poem,  the  "  Vision  of 
Piers  Plowman,"  m  alliterative  verse,  written  by  William 
Langland  about  1362.  Piers  Plowman  became  a  typical 
character,  standing  for  the  simple,  pious  English  laborer, 
and  in  a  sense  for  Christ.  An  imitation  of  the  "  Vision," 
called  "  Piers  Plowman's  Creed,"  was  written  about  the 
end  of  the  14th  century. 

Plym'ley,  Peter  (plTm'lJ).  A  pseudonym  under 
which  Sydney  Smith  published  a  powerful  political  tract 
entitled  "  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics,  to  my 
Brother  Abraham,  who  lives  in  the  Counti-y." 

Pod'snap,  Mr.  John  (pSd'snSp).  A  pompous  repre- 
sentative Of  British  respectability  and  philistinism  in 
Dickens's  novel  "Our  Mutual  Friend."  He  is  always 
protesting  against  anything-  likely  to  "  bring  a  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  a  young  person." 

Poets'  Corner.  An  angle  in  the  south  transept  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  London ;  —  popularly  so  called  from 
the  fact  that  it  contains  the  tombs  of  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
and  other  eminent  English  poets,  and  memorial  tablets, 
busts,  statues,  or  monuments,  to  many  who  are  buried  in 
other  places. 

Po'gram,  The  Hoaorahle  Elijah  (po'gram).     In 

Dickens's  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  a  petty  but  pompous 
member  of  the  United  States  Congress,  who  is  regarded 
by  himself  and  his  admirers  as  "  one  of  the  master  minds 
of  the  country." 

Poins  (poinz).  A  companion  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  in 
the  two  parts  of  Shakespeare's  "  King  Henry  IV." 

Polish  Byron,  The.  A  name  given  to  the  Polish 
poet,  Adam  Mickiewicz  (1798-1855). 

Polish  Franklin,  The.  An  epithet  conferred  upon 
Thaddeus  Czacki  (1765-1813),  a  distinguished  counselor, 
educator,  and  historian  of  Poland. 

Po'lix'fene'  (po'lek'sSn').  An  assumed  name,  adopted, 
instead  of  her  baptismal  one  of  Madelon,  by  the  ambi- 
tious daughter  of  Gargibus  in  Moliere's  famous  comedy 
"Les  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules." 

Po-llx'e-nes  (p6-lTks'e-nez).  King  of  Bohemia,  and 
father  of  Florizel,  in  Shakespeare's  "Winter's  Tale." 

Po-lO'ni-US  (po-lo'ni-Qs).  Lord  chamberlain  to  the 
King  of  Denmark,  and  father  of  Ophelia  and  Laertes,  in 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "Hamlet."  He  is  a  garrulous 
old  courtier  who  fancies  himself  a  shrewd  politician. 

Pol'y-phe'mus  (pol'T-fe'miSs).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  UoKv^ri- 
M09.]  In  Homer's  "  Odyssey,"  a  Cyclops,  or  one-eyed 
giant,  who  imprisoned  Ulysses  and  his  companions  in  his 
cavern  and  devoured  two  of  them  daily,  until  Ulysses 
made  him  drunk,  i*nd  blinded  him  by  piercing  his  eye  with 
a  smooth  peeled  stick  of  green  olive  wood.  The  prison- 
ers then  escaped  from  tlie  cave  by  clinging  to  the  bellies 
of  the  Cyclops'  sheep,  as  he  drove  them  out  to  pasture. 
See  Cutis,  and  Galatea. 

Po-noc'ra-tes  ( pS -nok'ra-tez  ;  F.  p6 '  no '  kr4. '  tas  '). 
The  name  of  Gargantua's  tutor  in  Rabelais'  famous  ro- 
mance of  "  Gargantua." 

Poor  Richard.     See  Saunders,  Richard. 

Poor  Robin.  The  imaginary  author  of  a  celebrated 
series  of  almanacs  first  published  in  1C61  or  1662,  and 
said  to  have  originated  with  Robert  Herrick  the  poet. 
Other  books  were  also  published  under  tlie  same  name, 
as  "Poor  Robin's  Visions,"  " Poor  Robin's  Pathway  to 
Knowledge,"  etc. 

Porcupine,  Peter.  A  pseudonym  adopted  by  William 
Cobbett  (17G2-1835),  a  voluminous  political  writer.  In 
1796  he  established  in  Philadelphia  "  Peter  Porcupine's 
Gazette."  An  edition  of  the  "  Porcupine  Papers  "  in  12 
volumes  was  published  in  London  in  1801. 

Por'ti-a  (por'shi-a  or  p6i-'slia).  A  rich  heiress  in 
Shakespeare's  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  in  love  with  Bae- 
sanio.  By  her  father's  will,  her  hand  and  fortune  were 
to  be  given  to  the  suitor  who  should  select  from  three 
caskets  —  one  of  gold,  one  of  silver,  and  one  of  lead  — 
the  casket  which  contained  her  portrait.  Bassanio  won 
her  by  choosing  the  leaden  casket.  Afterwards,  dis- 
guised as  a  doctor  of  law,  she  defended  her  husband's 
friend,  Antonio,  against  Shylock's  suit,  and  saved  his 
life.    See  Shyloce. 


Portuguese  Mars,  The.  A  title  given  to  Alfonso 
de  Albuquerque  (1453-1515),  viceroy  of  India,  a  man  of 
extraordinary  wisdom  and  enterprise,  who  ii  i  1503  took 
possession  of  Goa,  and  subdued  the  whole  of  Malabar, 
Ceylon,  the  Sunda  Isles,  and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. 

Portuguese  Nos'tra-da'mus,  The  (nos'tra-da'mus). 

A  name  applied  to  Gongalo  Annes  Bandarra  (d.  1556),  a 
poet-cobbler,  whose  writings  were  suppressed  by  the  In- 
quisition. 

Po-sei'don  (po-sl'don).  [L.,  from  Gr.  noo-eiSwi'.] 
{Class.  Myth.)  The  god  of  the  sea,  and  husband  of  Am- 
phitrite.  He  corresponds  to  the  Roman  Neptune.  See 
Neptune,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Post'hu-mus,  Le'o-na'tus  (le'6-na'tiis  post'hiS-miis). 
Husband  to  Imogen  in  Shakespeare's  "Cymbeline;"  — 
distinguished  for  his  rash  but  unsuccessful  plotting  of 
his  wife's  death  as  a  punishment  for  her  supposed  infi- 
delity to  him. 

Pos'tle-thwaite'  (pos's'l-thwaf).  A  ridiculous  poet 
who  forms  tlie  subject  of  numerous  sketches  in  "  Punch  " 
by  the  English  artist  Du  Maurier.  He  is  a  caricature  of 
some  of  the  extreme  representatives  of  the  "  aesthetic 
school "  and  imitators  of  Rossetti  r^nd  Swinburne,  such 
as  Payne,  Marzials,  and  O'Shaughnessy.    Cf.  Bunthorne. 

Po'tage',  Jean  (zhiiN  po'tazh').  [F.]  The  popular 
French  name  for  a  buffoon.     See  Hanswurst. 

Pour'ceau'gnac',  M.  de  (poor'son'yak').  The  hero 
of  Moliere's  comedy  of  the  same  name,  a  pompous  coun- 
try gentleman  who  comes  to  Paris  to  marry  Julie,  the 
heroine  of  the  piece,  the  authority  of  her  father  having 
destined  her  hand  to  him.  But  Julie  has  a  lover  who 
plays  so  many  tricks  upon  the  provincial  suitor  that  he 
finally  relinquishes  his  suit  in  despair. 

P.  P.,  Clerk  of  this  Parish.  The  feigned  author  of 
a  humorous  and  celebrated  volume  of  Memoirs  really 
written  by  Arbuthnot,  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  "  History 
of  My  Own  Times." 

Precht,  Frau  (frou  prgnt).    See  Bertha,  Frau. 

Prester  John.  [See  2d  Prestbr,  in  the  Dictionary.] 
The  name  given  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  supposed  Chris- 
tian sovereign  and  priest  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  whose 
dominions  were  variously  placed. 

Pretenders,  The.  James  Francis  Edward  Stuart, 
son,  and  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  grandson,  of  James  II. 
of  England ;  —  called  respectively  the  (Old)  Pretender 
and  the  Young  Pretender.  The  elder  Pretender  made 
some  vain  attempts  to  recover  the  kingdom  which  had 
been  lost  by  James  II.,  but  surrendered  his  claims,  in 
1743,  to  his  son,  Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender, 
who,  in  the  following  year,  invaded  Great  Britain,  but 
was  signally  defeated  at  CuUoden  in  1746,  and  compelled 
to  escape  to  the  Continent. 

Pri'am  (pri'am).  [L.  Priamus,  Gr.  Hpia/iios.]  The 
King  of  Troy  in  Homer's  "  Iliad  "  and  Virgil's  "  .35neid.'" 
He  was  slain  by  Pyrrhus,  in  the  sack  of  Troy. 

Pride's  Purge.  In  English  history,  a  name  given  to 
a  violent  invasion  of  parliamentary  rights,  in  1649,  by 
Colonel  Pride,  who,  at  the  head  of  two  regiments,  sur. 
rounded  the  House  of  Commons,  and  seized  in  the  pas- 
sage forty-one  members  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  whom 
he  confined.  Above  one  hundred  and  sixty  others  were 
excluded,  and  none  admitted  but  the  most  furious  and 
determined  of  the  Independents.  These  privileged  mem- 
bers were  called  the  Rump. 

Prid'Win  (prld'win).  The  name  of  Arthur's  shield, 
on  which  the  picture  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  waa 
painted  in  order  to  put  him  frequently  in  mind  of  her. 

Prlm'rose',  George  (prim'roz').  A  son  of  the  vicar 
in  Goldsmith's  novel  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  who  went 
to  Amsterdam  to  teach  Dutchmen  English,  without  rec- 
ollecting,  until  he  landed,  that  he  himself  should  first 
know  something  of  Dutch. 

Prlm'rose',  Moses.  A  son  of  the  vicar  in  Goldsmith's 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  celebrated  for  his  quiet  pedantry 
and  blundering  simplicity,  and  especially  for  having  bar- 
tered away  a  good  horse  for  a  gross  of  worthless  green 
spectacles  with  copper  rims  and  shagreen  cases. 

Prlm'rose',  Mrs.  Deborah.  The  wife  of  the  vicar 
in  Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield."  She  is  distin- 
guished for  her  boasted  skill  in  housewifery,  her  moth- 
erly vanity,  her  pride  in  her  husband,  and  her  desire  to 
appear  genteel. 

Prlm'rose',  Olivia.  A  lovely  and  beloved  child  of 
the  vicar  in  Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

Prlm'rose',  Sophia-  A  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
vicar  in  Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield." 

Prlm'rose',  The  Rev.  Dr.  The  vicar  in  Goldsmith's 
"  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  celebrated  for  his  literary  vanity, 
and  his  support  of  the  Whistonian  theory  in  regard  to 
marriage,  that  it  is  unlawful  for  a  priest  of  the  church 
of  England,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  to  take  a 
second.  His  weaknesses,  however,  it  has  been  well  said, 
"  only  serve  to  endear  him  more  closely  to  his  readers ; 
and  when  distress  falls  upon  the  virtuous  household,  the 
noble  fortitude  and  resignation  of  the  principal  sutt'erer, 
and  the  efficacy  of  his  example,  form  one  of  the  most 
affecting  and  even  sublime  moral  pictures." 

Prince  Ah'med  (ii'med).  A  character  in  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights,"  in  the  story  of  Prince  Ahmed  and  the  Fairy 
Paribanou. 

Prince  Oam'a-ral'za-man  (kitm '  il-i-Sl '  ziV-mSn).    A 

char.icter  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  in  the  story  of  Prince 
Camaralzanian  and  tlie  Princess  Badoura. 

Prince  of  Darkness.    A  title  often  given  to  Satan. 

Prince  of  Destruction.  A  name  conferred  upon 
Tamerlane,  or  Tiiiiour  (1336-1405),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  Orieiitnl  conquerors,  who  overran  Persia,  Tar- 
tary,  and  llindostaii,  his  conquests  extending  from  the 
Volga  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  the  Ganges  to  the 
Archipelago. 

Prince  of  Liars.  An  epithet  applied  originally  by 
Cirvantes  to  Ferdinand  Mendez  Pinto,  a  coh-lirated 
I'ortugueso  traveler  of  the  Kith  century,  who  published 
an  account  of  his  travels  full  of  extravagant  fictions. 


use,    unite,   ryde,   full,    &f,   Orn ;    pity  ;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,   oil ;      cUair ;    go ;    slug,   iQk ;    tlien,    tbin ;    boN ;    zb  =  z  iu  azure. 
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Prince  of  Peace.  A  title  often  given  to  the  Savior. 
See  Isaiah  ix.  6. 

Fiince  of  Spanish  Poetry.  A  name  often  applied 
to  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  (1503-1536),  a  celebrated  Spanish 
poet.     It  occurs  repeatedly  iu  Cervantes. 

Prince  of  the  Apostles.  An  honorary  title  bestowed 
upon  St.  Peter,  from  the  supposed  preeminence  ascribed 
to  him  in  Matthew  xvi.  18.  In  the  ijlural,  the  expression 
is  applied  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Prince  of  the  Ode.  A  title  given  to  Peter  de  Ron- 
sard  (1524-1585),  a  celebrated  French  lyric  poet. 

Prince  of  the  Power  of  the  Air.  A  name  given  to 
Satan  in  Ephesians  ii.  2. 

Prince  of  the  Sonnet.  A  title  bestowed  upon  Joa^ 
chim  du  Bellay  (1524-15G0),  a  French  poet. 

Prls-cll'la  (prIs-sTl'la).  A  Puritan  maiden  in  Long- 
fellow's poem  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  who 
is  wooed  by  Capt.  Standish  through  the  mediation  of  his 
friend,  John  Alden,  who  is  in  love  with  Priscilla.  She 
prefers  the  intermediary,  and  marries  him  after  the  cap- 
tain's supposed  deatli.  The  captain,  however,  appears 
at  the  close  of  the  wedding  service,  and  the  friends  are 
reconciled. 

Prisoner  of  Chil'lon'  (she'y8N'  or  shtnsn).  In 
Byron's  poem  of  the  same  name,  Frangois  de  Bonnivard, 
confined  for  six  years  in  the  dungeon  of  the  ChSteau  de 
Chillon,  on  Lake  Geneva,  by  Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Savoy, 

Prl'wen  (prT'wSn).     See  Peidwin. 

Proc'ne  (prok'ne).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  IIpoKi/j).]  The  sister 
of  Philomela.     See  Philomela. 

Promised  Land.  Canaan.  See  Land  of  Promise, 
under  Land,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Prophet  of  the  Syrians.  A  title  given  to  Ephraem 
Syrus  (d.  373),  a  celebrated  father  of  the  church  of  the 
Antiochian  school. 

Pro-ser'pi-na  (pro-ser'pT-na).  [L.]  {Class.  Myth.) 
The  daughter  of  Ceres,  who  while  gathering  flowers  in 
the  vale  of  Enna,  in  Sicily,  was  carried  off  by  Pluto  to 
be  his  bride  in  Hades. 

Pros'pe-ro  (pros'pe-ro).  In  Shakespeare's  "Tem- 
pest," the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan,  who  was  deposed  by 
his  brother  Antonio  and  the  King  of  Naples,  and  set 
adrift,  with  his  daughter  Sliranda,  in  a  "  rotten  carcass 
of  a  boat."  He  reaches  an  uninhabited  island,  where 
he  betakes  himself  to  tlie  practice  of  magic,  and,  having 
raised  a  tempest,  in  which  Antonio,  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  others,  are  shipwrecked  upon  the  island,  he  secretly 
subjects  them  to  many  discomforts  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, but  finally  discovers  himself,  forgives  his  brother 
and  the  king,  and  provides  for  their  safe  return.  See 
Ariel,  and  Miranda. 

Pro-tes'i-la'US  (pro-tes'T-la'us).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  IIpuTe- 
cri'Aao5.]  {Class.  Myth.)  A  Thessalian  warrior,  slain  by 
Hector  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  having  sacrificed  his  life  to 
fulfill  the  oracle  which  predicted  victory  to  the  side  that 
should  lose  the  first  man.     See  Laodamia. 

Protestant  Pope.  An  appellation  given  to  Pope 
Clement  XIV.,  Giovanni  Vincenzo  Ganganelli  (1705- 
1/74),  a  pontiff  distinguished  for  his  enlightened  and  lib- 
eral policy,  and  for  his  decree  suppressing  the  Jesuits. 

Pro'te-US  (pro'te-Ss  or  pro'tiis).  1.  See  Pkoteds,  1, 
in  the  Dictionary. 

2.  One  of  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  "  in  Shake- 
speare's play  of  that  name. 

Prud'homme',  Jo'seph'  (zho'zSf  pru'dSm').  The 
hero  of  Henri  Mounier's  "  Grandeur  et  Dticadence  de 
Joseph  Prudhoiume "  (1852).  He  is  represented  as  a 
self-satisfied  ass,  remarkable  for  his  wordiness  and  his 
mixture  of  inetaphors. 

Pru'dOte'rie',  Mme.  de  la  (pruMot're').  A  charac- 
ter in  MoUere's  comedy  of  "  George  Dandin." 

Pry,  Paul.  The  title  of  a  well-known  comedy  by 
John  Poole,  and  the  name  of  its  principal  character, 
"one  of  those  idle,  meddling  fellows,  who,  having  no 
employment  themselves,  are  perpetually  interfering  in 
other  people's  affairs." 

Prynae,  Hester  (prTn).  The  heroine  of  Hawthorne's 
romance  "The  Scarlet  Letter,"  whose  singular  punish- 
ment gives  the  name  to  the  story. 

Psy'ohe  (sil^e).  [See  in  the  Dictionary.]  The  sub- 
ject of  a  story  in  the  "  Golden  Ass  "  of  Apuleius,  a  Latin 
writer  of  the  second  century.  Psyche  was  a  beautiful 
maiden  whom  Cupid  visited  hj  night,  forbidding  her  to 
seek  to  learn  who  he  was.  Overcome  by  curiosity,  she 
brought  a  lamp  to  the  bedside  one  night  when  he  was 
asleep.  A  drop  of  burning  oil  fell  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
god  and  awoke  him.  He  reproached  Psyche  for  her  dis- 
obedience, and  left  her  in  anger.  She  was  then  con- 
demned to  long  wanderings  and  labors  imposed  upon 
her  by  Venus,  who  was  jealous  of  her  beauty.  At  last 
she  was  reunited  to  her  lover,  made  immortal,  and  raised 
to  Olympus.  The  myth  is  evidently  an  allegory  of  the 
soul  becoming  immortal  through  love  and  trial.  Psyche 
is  usually  repre.sented  with  the  wmgs  of  a  butterfly, 
emblematic  of  immortality. 

Pu-celle',  La  (lii  pu-sel' ;  F.  pu'sal').  [F.,  the  Maid.] 
A  title  given  to  Joan  of  Arc.     See  Maid  op  Orleans. 

Puck.  [See  in  the  Dictionary.]  Originally,  the  name 
of  a  fiend  ;  subsequently,  for  that  "  merry  wanderer  of 
the  night,"  styled  also  Robin  Goodfellow,  who  takes  so 
conspicuous  a  part  iu  Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream."  Pug,  in  Ben  Jonson's  play  called  "The  Devil 
is  an  Ass,"  is  evidently  the  same  person,  though  Jonson 
makes  him  a  goblin  or  fiend. 

Pudding,  Jack.  A  zany ;  a  merry-andrew ;  a  buf- 
foon ;  a  clown.     See  Hanswurst. 

{Ey"  ".A  buffoon  is  called  by  every  nation  by  the  name 
of  the  dish  they  like  best ;  in  French,  Jean  Potage,  and 
m  English,  Jack  Puddinrj."  Guardian. 

Puff.  A  character  in  Sheridan's  farce  of  "  The  Crit- 
ic ;  "  a  bold,  impudent  literary  quack. 

Punch,  or  Pun'Chi-nel'lO  (ptin'chi-nSl'lo).  A  hu- 
morous character  in  a  species  of  puppet  show  exhibited 
on  the  Italian  stage  and  in  places  of  popular  resort.     In 


person  he  is  short  and  fat,  with  an  enormous  hump  on 
his  back,  a  wide  mouth,  long  chin,  hooked  nose,  and 
goggle  eyes.  The  modern  puppet  show  of  "  Punch  and 
Judy  "  embodies  a  domestic  tragedy  followed  by  a  su- 
pernatural retribution,  the  whole  of  which  is  treated  in 
a  broadly  farcical  manner.     See  in  the  Dictionary. 

Pure,  Simon.  The  name  of  a  Pennsylvania  Quaker 
in  Mrs.  Centlivre's  comedy  "A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife." 
Being  about  to  visit  Loudon,  he  carries  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  an  English  Quaker,  Obadiah  Prim,  guardian 
of  a  young  heiress.  Colonel  Feignwell,  an  adventurer, 
who  is  after  the  lady's  fortune,  gets  possession  of  Pure's 
credentials  and  personates  him  at  Prim's  house,  where 
the  real  Simon  Pure,  on  presenting  himself,  is  treated  as 
an  impostor  and  has  to  hunt  up  witnesses  to  establish  his 
identity.  Hence  "Simon  Pure  "^  the  real  man;  the 
genuine  article. 

Puritan  City.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  city 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  in  allusion  to  the  character  of  its 
founders  and  early  inhabitants. 

Puss  in  Boots.  The  subject  and  title  of  a  well- 
known  nursery  tale  derived  from  a  fairy  story  in  the 
"  Nights  "  of  the  Italian  author  Straparola  and  Charles 
Perrault's  "Contes  des  F^es  "  (1697).  The  wonderful 
cat  secures  a  princess  and  a  fortune  for  his  master,  a 
poor  young  miller,  whom  he  passes  off  as  the  rich  Mar- 
quis of  Carabas.     See  Carabas. 

Pyg-ma'11-on  (pig-ma'li-on).  [L.,  from  Gr.  Hvyna- 
\Cwv.'\  {Class.  Myth.)  A  sculptor  of  Cyprus  who  fell  in 
love  with  a  beautiful  ivory  statue  of  his  own  carving. 
In  answer  to  his  prayers,  Venus  gave  life  to  the  image 
which  became  the  sculptor's  wife.  The  subject  is  treated 
by  William  Morris  in  his  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  and  by 
W.  S.  Gilbert  in  his  drama  "  Pygmalion  and  Galatea." 

Py-la'des  (pi-la'dez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  nuAaSr);.]  A  friend 
of  Orestes.     See  Orestes. 

Pynch'eon  (pinch'iin).  The  name  of  an  ancient  but 
decayed  family  in  Hawthorne's  romance  "  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables."  There  are  :  1.  Judge  Pyncheon,  a 
selfish,  cunning,  worldly  man.  2.  His  cousin  Clifford, 
a  delicate,  sensitive  nature,  reduced  to  childishness  by 
long  imprisonment  and  suffering.  3.  Hepzibah,  the  lat- 
ter's  sister,  an  old  maid  who  devotes  herself  to  the  care 
of  Clifford.  4.  A  second  cousin,  Phoebe,  a  fresh,  cheer- 
ful young  girl  who  restores  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
family  and  removes  the  curse  which  rested  on  it. 

Pyr'a-mus  and  Thls'be  (pir'a-mfis ;  thTz'be).  [L., 
fr.  Gr.  nu'pa/i05  ;  L.,  fr.  Gr.  ©t'o-/3T;.]  Two  lovers  of  an- 
cient Babylon.  Ovid  relates  how  they  made  love  through 
a  chink  in  a  wall,  and  chose  the  tomb  of  Ninus  as  atryst- 
ing  place.  Thisbe  came  first,  but  was  driven  away  by  a 
lion ;  and  Pyramus,  supposing  her  to  be  dead,  killed  him- 
self. Returning,  Thisbe  found  her  lover  in  death,  and 
took  her  own  life.  Shakespeare  has  a  burlesque  render- 
ing of  the  story  in  "Midsummer-Night's  Dream." 

Pyr'go-pol'l-nl'ces  (per'go-pol'T-ni'sez).  [L.,  Tower 
town  taker,  fr.  Gr.  irvpyo^  tower -)- ttoAis  city,  town -|- 
viKav  to  conquer.]  The  name  of  the  hero  in  Plautus's 
"  Miles  Gloriosus  "  {i.  e..  The  Boastful  Soldier). 

Pyx'rha.     See  Deucauon  and  Ptrrha. 

Pyth'1-as  (pTth'i-os).  In  the  story  of  "Damon  and 
Pythias,"  an  incorrect  reading  for  Phiniias.  See  Phin- 
TiAs,  and  Damon  and  Pythlas. 
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Quadrangle,  or  Quadrilateral,  The.  See  Quadri- 
lateral, n.,  2,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Quaker  City.  A  popular  name  of  Philadelphia,  which 
was  planned  and  settled  by  William  Penn,  accompanied 
by  a  colony  of  English  Friends. 

Quaker  Poet.  1.  A  common  designation  of  Bernard 
Barton  (1784-1849),  an  English  poet  of  some  note,  and  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

2.  A  name  often  given  to  Jolm  Greenleaf  Whittier  (b. 
1807),  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  an  emi- 
nent and  peculiarly  national  American  poet. 

Quash'ee  (kwSsh'e).  A  cant  name  given  to  any  ne- 
gro, or  to  the  negro  race  ;  —  said  to  be  derived  from 
Quassy,  a  black  man  who  first  made  known  the  medi- 
cinal virtues  of  one  species  of  quassia. 

Qua'Sl-mo'dO  (ka/ze-mo'd6).  [See  in  the  Dictionary.] 
In  Victor  Hugo's  novel  of  "Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  a 
foundling  humpback,  strong  and  ugly,  but  with  a  tender 
and  chivalrous  nature,  who  is  adopted  by  Archdeacon 
FroUo,  and  lives  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 

Queen  City.  A  popular  name  of  Cincinnati  when  it 
was  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  West. 

Queen  Lab  (lab).  A  magic  queen,  ruling  over  the 
City  of  Enchantments,  in  the  Story  of  Beder,  Prince  of 
Persia,  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  who,  by  her  art,  trans- 
formed men  into  horses  and  other  animals. 

Queen  of  Hearts.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  James 
I.,  of  England,  and  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
So  engaging  was  her  behavior,  that  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries she  was  called  the  Queen  of  He.arts. 

Queen  of  the  An-til'les  (an-tll'lez  or  aN'tel').  An 
appellation  sometimes  given  to  Cuba. 

Queen  of  the  East.  1.  A  title  assumed  by  Zenobia, 
Queen  of  Palmyra,  on  the  death  of  her  husband  Odena- 
tus  (a.  d.  271). 

2.  A  name  given  to  Antioch,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Syria,  the  residence  of  the  Macedonian  kings  and  the 
Roman  governors,  and  long  celebrated  as  one  of  the  first 
cities  of  the  East. 

3.  In  modern  times,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  Ba- 
tavia,  in  Java. 

Queen  Scheherezade.    See  Scheherezade. 
Queux  (ku  ;  F.  ke).     See  Kay,  Sir. 
Qulck'ly,  mrs.  (kwikly).    1.  A  servant  to  Dr.  Caius 
in  Shakespeare's  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

2.  The  hostess  of  a  tavern  in  Eastcheap  in  the  First 


and  Second  Parts  of  Shakespeare's  "King  Henry  the 
Fourth."  In  "King  Henry  the  Fifth"  she  is  intro- 
duced as  the  wife  of  Pistol. 

Quilp  (kwTlp).  A  hideous  dwarf,  full  of  ferocity  and 
cunning,  in  Dickens's  "Old  Curiosity  Shop." 

Quince  (kwlns).  A  carpenter  in  the  interlude  in 
Shakespeare's  "Midsummer-Night's  Dream." 

Quin-tes'sence,  Queen  (kwln-tes'sens ;  P.  kSN'tas'- 
saNs').     See  Entelechie. 

Qui-ri'nus  (kwT-ri'nus).  [L.]  A  name  given  to  Rom- 
ulus after  his  death. 

Qui-sa'da  (ke-sa'da).    Same  as  Don  Quixote. 

Quixote,  Don.     See  Don  Quixote. 

Quix'ote  of  the  North  (kwlks'ot  or  ke-ho'tS).  An 
appellation  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  (1682-1718).  See 
Madman  op  the  North. 

Quo'tem,  Caleb  (kwo'.tera).  A  character  in  Colman's 
play  "  The  Review,  or  the  Wags  of  Windsor." 


R. 


Ra'by,  Aurora  (ra'by).  A  character  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  cantos  of  Byron's  "Don  Juan." 

Rack'rent',  Sir  Con'dy  (kon'dy  rak'rent').  A  char- 
acter in  Miss  Edgeworth's  novel  "  Castle  Rackrent." 

Rag'na-rbk'  (rgg'ua-rek').  [Icel.,  from  regin,  rdgn, 
gods-|-  rok  reason,  origin,  history ;  confused  with  ragna- 
rokr  the  twilight  of  the  gods.]  {Scand.  Myth.)  The  so- 
called  "twilight  of  the  gods"  (called  in  Gemian  Gotter- 
dammerung),  the  final  destruction  of  the  world  by  the 
Fenris  wolf,  the  Midgard  serpent,  and  the  other  powers 
of  evil,  and  the  regeneration  of  gods  and  men. 

Rail'-spUt'ter,  The  (ral'splTt'ter).  A  popular  des- 
ignation of  Abraham  Lincoln  (1809-1865),  the  sixteenth 
president  of  the  United  States. 

(!l^="  "  With  the  assistance  of  John  Hanks  [in  1830]  he 
[Abraham  Lincoln]  plowed  fifteen  acres,  and  split,  from 
the  tall  walnut  trees  of  the  primeval  forest,  enough  rails 
to  surround  them  with  a  fence." 

Nicolay  and  Hay  {Life  of  Lincoln). 

Railway  King,  The.  A  title  popularly  given  in 
England  to  Mr.  George  Hudson  of  York  (1800-1871), 
chairman  of  the  North  Midland  Company,  one  of  the 
most  daring  and  noted  speculators  of  modern  times.  He 
is  said  to  have  made,  in  one  instance,  £100,000  in  one 
day,  but  died  in  comparative  poverty. 

Ralph.  1.  An  Independent  clerk,  the  attendant  of 
Hudibras;  —  also  called  iff/Z^Ao.     See  Hudibhas. 

2.  The  name  of  a  spirit  formerly  supposed  to  haunt 
printing  houses. 

Ran'dom,  Rod'er-ick.  The  title  of  a  novel  by  Smol- 
lett, and  the  name  of  its  hero,  a  young  Scotchman  in 
quest  of  fortune,  represented  as  having  a  dash  of  gener- 
osity and  good  humor  in  his  character,  but  essentially 
mean  and  selfish.  He  borrows  the  money,  and  wears  the 
clothes,  of  his  simple  and  kind-hearted  adherent.  Strap. 

Ran'ger  (ran'jer),  n.  1.  The  leading  character  in 
Hoadley's  comedy  of  "The  Suspicious  Husband." 

2.  A  young  gentleman  of  the  town  in  Wycherley'B 
comedy  of  "Love  in  a  Wood." 

Ra'pha-el  (ra'fS-gl  or  rat'a-gl).  [NL.,  fr.  Heb.  Re- 
phael  the  divine  healer.]  The  name  of  an  angel  men- 
tioned in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  as  traveling  with 
Tobias  into  Media  and  back  again,  and  instructing  him 
how  to  marry  Sara,  and  how  to  drive  away  the  wicked 
spirit.  Milton,  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  represents  him  as 
sent  by  God  to  give  instruction  to  Adam.    See  Asmodeus. 

Rare  Ben.  A  famous  appellation  conferred  upon  Ben 
Jonson  (1573-1637),  the  dramatic  poet.  It  is  said  that, 
soon  after  his  death,  a  subscription  was  commenced  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory ;  but 
the  undertaking  having  advanced  slowly,  an  eccentric 
Oxfordshire  squire  took  the  opportunity,  on  passing  one 
day  through  Westminster  Abbey,  to  secure  at  least  an 
epitaph  for  the  poet  by  giving  a  mason  eighteenpence 
to  cut,  on  the  stone  which  covered  the  grave,  the  words, 
"  O  rare  Ben  Jonson." 

Ras'se-las  (rSs'se-Ias).  An  imaginary  Prince  of  Abys- 
sinia, the  hero  and  title  of  a  romance  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson.     His  home  was  in  the  "  Happy  Valley." 

Rat'tlin,  Jack  (ratlin).  A  naval  character  in  Smol- 
lett's "  Roderick  Random." 

Ra'vens-WOOd'  (ra'v'nz-wood').  The  hero  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,"  a 
Scottish  royalist,  intrepid,  haughty,  and  revengeful. 
'  Reason,  Goddess  of.  An  abstraction  set  up  by  the 
French  revolutionists  in  1793  as  an  object  of  worship  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Christian  God.  She  was  personated 
by  the  wife  of  Momoro,  a  printer  (or,  according  to  Lamar- 
tine,  by  an  actress  named  Malliard),  and  was  carried  in  . 
procession,  dressed  in  white  and  wearing  a  liberty  cap, 
to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  converted  for  the  nonce 
into  the  "  Temple  of  Reason."  There  she  was  placed 
upon  the  altar  and  adored  vifith  hymns,  addresses,  etc. 

Rebecca  the  Jewess.  The  real  heroine  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  novel  of  "  Ivanhoe."  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Isaac,  a  wealthy  Jew  of  York. 

Redcoats.  A  name  given  by  the  Americans,  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  to  the  British  soldiery,  in  allusion  to 
their  scarlet  uniform. 

Red-cross  Knight.  A  prominent  character  in  Spen- 
ser's "Faerie  Queene."  To  him  was  assigned  the  ad- 
venture of  slaying  a  dragon  by  which  the  kingdom  of 
Una's  father  was  laid  waste  and  his  person  endangered. 
After  various  fortunes,  the  dragon  is  met  and  destroyed, 
whereupon  the  knight  marries  Una,  and  departs  to  en- 
gage in  other  adventures  assigned  him  by  the  fairy  queen. 

(!l^^  The  Red-cross  Knight  is  St.  George,  the  patron 
saint  of  England,  and,  in  the  obvious  and  general  inter- 
pretation, typifies  Holiness,  or  the  perfection  of  the  spir- 
itual man  in  religion ;  but  in  a  political  and  particular 
sense,  his  adventures  are  intended  to  shadow  forth  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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Red'-gaunt'let  (rSd'gant'ISt).  One  of  the  principal 
charactera  in  Sir  W  alter  Scott's  novel  of  the  same  name, 
a  political  enthusiast  and  Jacobite,  who  scruples  at  no 
means  of  upholding  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  and 
finally  accompanies  him  into  exile.  He  possessed  the 
power  of  coutorting  his  brow  into  a  terrific  frown,  which 
made  distinctly  visible  the  figure  of  a  horseshoe,  the 
fatal  mark  cf  his  race. 

Red  IMau,  The.  [Y.L' Homme  Rouge.']  In  the  pop- 
ular superstition  of  France,  and  especially  of  Brittany, 
a  demon  of  tempests,  who  drowns  the  voyager  that  mo- 
lests the  solitude  which  he  loves.  It  is  a  popular  belief 
in  France  that  a  mysterious  little  Red  Man  appeared  to 
Napoleon,  and  foretold  his  reverses. 

Red  Riding-hood.    See  Little  Red  Riding-hood. 

Red  Rose,  The.  A  popular  name  of  the  English 
royal  House  of  Lancaster,  from  its  emblem,  a  red  rose. 

Reekie,  Auld.    See  Auld  Reekie. 

Re'gan  (re'g«n).     A  daughter  of  Lear.     See  Leab. 

Regulators.     See  Reoulator,  3,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Reign  of  Terror.  A  term  applied  to  a  period  of  an- 
arcliy,  bloodshed,  and  confiscation,  in  the  French  Revo- 
lution, during  which  the  country  was  under  the  sway  of 
an  actual  terror  inspired  by  the  ferocious  measures  of  its 
temporary  rulers,  who  had  established  it  avowedly  as  the 
principle  of  their  authority.  Tlie  Reign  of  Terror  began 
after  the  fall  of  the  Girondists,  May  31,  1793,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre  and  his  accom- 
plices, July  27, 1794.  Thousands  of  persons  were  put  to 
death  during  this  short  time. 

Re'mus  (re'mus).     [L.]     See  Romulus. 

Rey'nard  (ra'nerd  or  rgn'erd  ;  277).  [See  Renaed, 
in  the  Dictionary.]  The  name  of  the  fox  in  the  old  beast 
epic  "  Reynard  the  Pox,"  or  "  Reinecke  Fuchs,"  which 
is  of  Low  Dutch  origin,  and  dates  from  the  14th  century. 

Rhe'a  (re'a).  [L.,  ir.  Gr. 'Pea.]  {Class.  Mijth.)  The 
daughter  of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  Zeus,  Hera,  Poseidon, 
Hestia,  etc.  She  was  also  called  the  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
and  by  the  Phrygians  Cybele,  under  wliich  name  her 
worship  was  introduced  into  Rome. 

Rho'dy,  Little  (ro'dy).  A  popular  designation  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  of  the  United  States. 

Rhoe'cns  (re'kiis).  [NL.,  from  Gr.  ■PorK09.]  {Class. 
Myth.)  A  youth  who  saved  an  oak  from  falling,  and  was 
rewarded  by  the  Dryad  of  the  tree  with  her  love.  Slie 
sent  a  bee  to  appoint  meetings  with  him.  Once  it  came 
and  buzzid  about  him  when  he  was  playing  at  draughts, 
and  he  carelessly  brushed  the  little  messenger  away, 
which  slight  the  Dryad  avenged  by  making  liim  blind. 
Lowell  has  a  poem  on  this  subject. 

Rlg'dum  Fun'nl-dos  (rtg'dum  fiin'ni-dSs).  A  court- 
ier in  Henry  Carey's  "  Chrouonhotonthologos." 

Ri'gO'lette'  (re'go'laf).  A  grisette  and  courtesan  in 
Eug(5ne  Sue's  "  Mysteries  of  Paris."  The  name  acquired 
a  proverbial  currency,  as  a  synonym  of  grisette. 

Rl-nal'do  (re-nal'dS).  [It.]  A  famous  warrior  in 
Tasso's  "  Gierusalemma  Liberata,"  in  Pulci's  "  Mor- 
gante  Maggiore,"  in  Bojardo's  "  Orlando  Iimamorato," 
in  Ariosto's  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  and  in  other  romantic 
tales  of  Italy  and  France.  He  was  one  of  Charlemagne's 
Paladins,  and  cousin  to  Orlando.  Having,  in  a  transport 
of  rage,  killed  Charlemagne's  nephew  Berthelot,  he  was 
banished  and  outlawed.  After  various  adventures  and 
disasters,  he  went  to  the  Holy  Laud,  and,  on  his  return, 
succeeded  in  making  peace  with  the  emperor.  See  also 
Albbacca,  and  Akmida. 

Robert  the  Devil.  [F.  Eoberl  le  Diable.']  The  hero 
of  an  old  French  metrical  romance  of  the  13th  century, 
the  same  as  Robert,  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  early 
became  an  object  of  legendary  scandal.  Having  been 
given  over  to  the  Devil  before  birth,  he  ran  a  career  of 
cruelties  and  crimes  unparalleled,  till  he  was  miracu- 
lously reclaimed,  did  penance  by  living  among  the  dogs, 
became  a  shining  light,  and  married  the  emperor's 
daughter.  The  opei'a  of  "  Robert  le  Diable  "  was  com- 
posed by  Meyerbeer  in  182C. 

Robin  Blue'String'  (blu'string').  A  nickname  given 
to  the  English  statesman.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  (1676- 
1745),  by  contemporary  political  opponents,  in  allusion 
to  his  blue  ribbon  as  a  knight  of  the  Garter. 

Ro'bin'  des  Bois'  (rS'bSN'  da  bwii').  [F.,  literally, 
Robin  of  the  wood.]  In  Germany,  a  mysterious  hunter 
of  the  forest  (see  Feeischutz).  Robin  des  Bois  occurs  in 
one  of  Eugene  Sue's  novels  "  as  a  well-known  mythical 
character  whose  name  is  employed  by  French  mothers  to 
frighten  their  children." 

Robin  Hood.  A  famous  English  outlaw  whose  ex- 
ploits are  the  subject  of  many  ballads,  but  of  whose  act- 
ual existence  little  or  no  evidence  can  be  discovered. 
Various  periods,  ranging  from  the  time  of  Richard  I. 
to  near  the  end  of  tlie  reign  of  Edward  II.,  have  been 
assigned  as  the  age  in  whicli  he  lived.  He  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  a  yeoman,  and  his  chief  residence  is  said  to 
have  been  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  in  Nottingliamshire. 
Of  his  followers,  the  most  noted  are  Little  John  ;  his 
chaplain.  Friar  Tuck ;  and  his  companion.  Maid  Marian. 
The  popular  legends  extol  his  personal  courage  and  gen- 
erosity, and  his  skill  in  archery.  The  principal  incidents 
of  his  history  are  to  be  found  in  Stow,  and  in  Ritson's 
"Robin  Hood,  a  Collection  of  all  tlie  Ancient  Poems, 
Songs,  and  Ballads  now  extant,  relating  to  tliat  celebrated 
English  Outlaw,"  8vo,  London,  1795. 

Robin  the  Devil.    See  Robeet  the  Devil. 

Rob'in-son,  Jack  (rob'Tn-sun).  A  name  used  in  the 
phrase  "  Before  one  could  say  Jack  Robinson,"  a  saying 
to  express  a  very  short  time  ;  —  said  by  Grose  to  have 
originated  from  a  very  volatile  gentleman  of  that  appel- 
lation who  would  call  on  )iis  neighbors,  and  be  gone  be- 
fore his  name  could  be  announced.  Tlie  following  lines 
"  from  an  old  play  "  are  elsewhere  given  as  the  original 
phrase :  — 

'"  A  warke  it  ys  qb  eaaie  to  be  doone, 
Ab  tys  to  eaye,  .lacke!  robj/B  on.'^ 
i.  e.,  "Jack  I  on  with  your  clotlies." 


Rob  Roy  (rSb  roi).  The  title  and  hero  of  a  novel  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  It  signifies  "  Bob  tlie  Red,"  and  was 
the  sobriquet  of  a  famous  Scottish  outlaw,  Robert  Mac- 
Gregor,  tlie  chief  of  the  clan  MacGregor. 

Ro'Ci-nan'te  (ro'se-nan'tfi).  [Sp.,  from  7-oei?i  a  jaded 
horse,  a  hack -\- ante  before.]  The  name  given  by  Don 
Quixote  to  k!s  celebrated  steed.  See  Don  Quixote. 
[Written  also  in  translations  Rosinanle,  and  Rozinante.'] 

Rod'er-ick  (r5d'er-Tk  or  ro'da-rek).  The  last  of  the 
Gothic  kings  of  Spain  ;  an  liistorical  character,  but  the 
subject  of  many  legends.  He  is  tlie  hero  of  Southey's 
"Roderick  the  Goth,"  and  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Vision 
of  Don  Roderick,"  and  one  of  the  chief  characters  in 
W.  S.  Lander's  drama  "  Count  Julian." 

Ro'de-ri'gO  (rS'da-re'go).  A  Venetian  gentleman  in 
Sliakespeare's  tragedy  "  Othello ;  "  —  represented  as  the 
dupe  of  lago. 

Rod'0-mont  (rSd'o-mSnt),  or  Ro'do-mon'te  (ro'do- 
mon'tS).  [See  RoDOMONT,  in  the  Dictionary.]  A  famous 
Moorish  hero  in  Bojardo's  "Orlando  Imiamorato "  and 
Ariosto's  "Orlando  Furioso;" — represented  as  a  king 
of  Algiers,  and  the  bravest,  fiercest,  and  wildest  of  all 
warriors.     His  name  is  used  to  stigmatize  a  boaster. 

Roe,  Richard  (ro).  A  merely  nominal  defendant  in 
actions  of  ejectment ;  —  usually  coupled  with  the  name 
of  John  Doe.    See  Dob,  John. 

Ra-ge'ro  (r6-je'ro).     See  Russieeo. 

Rois  Faineants,  Les.    See  Faineants,  Les  Rois. 

Roist'er  Doist'er,  Ralph  (roist'er  doist'er).  The 
subject  and  title  of  the  earliest  English  comedy,  the  pro- 
duction of  Nicholas  Udall,  about  1550. 

Ro'land  (ro'lnnd).  A  hero  of  Charlemagne's  court, 
and  his  supposed  nephew,  warden  of  the  marches  of 
Brittany,  and  the  hero  of  many  romantic  tales.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  killed  at  Roncesveaux,  or  Roncesvalles, 
in  778,  where  the  rear  of  Charlemagne's  army,  on  its  re- 
turn from  a  successful  expedition  into  Spain,  was  cut 
off  by  some  revolted  Gascons,  — a  circumstance  which  has 
been  magnified  by  poets  and  romancers  into  a  "  dolorous 
rout  "of  Charlemagne,  "  with  all  his  peerage."  [Writ- 
ten also  Rowland,  and  Orlando.']  See  Oelando,  Row- 
land, and  AsTOLFO. 

Ro'me-O  (ro'me-o).  In  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  a  son  to  Montague,  in  love  with 
Juliet,  the  daughter  of  Capulet.  Between  the  houses  of 
Montague  and  Capulet  a  deadly  feud  existed. 

Rom'O-la  (r5m'o-la).  The  heroine  and  title  of  an  his- 
torical novel  by  George  Eliot,  the  scene  of  which  is  Flor- 
ence in  the  15th  century. 

Rom'U-lus  (rSm'ii-liis).  [L.]  The  legendary  founder, 
and  first  king,  of  Rome.  Witli  his  twin  brother  Remus, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  suckled  in  infancy  by  a  she-wolf. 

Ron  (ron).  Tlie  name  of  King  Arthur's  lance,  which 
was  "  hard,  broad,  and  fit  for  slaughter."  [Written  also 
Rone.] 

Ron-dib'1-lis  (rSn-dib'T-lis ;  F.  rSN'de'be'le').  [F.] 
A  physician  consulted  by  Panurge  in  Rabelais'  romance 
of  "Pantagruel."     See  Panukge. 

RopemaJzer,  The  Beautiful.  [F.  La  Belle  Cordiere.] 
A  sobriquet  given  to  Louise  Lab6  (1526-1566),  a  French 
poetess  who  wrote  in  three  languages,  and  who  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  courage  at  the  siege  of  Perpignan. 

Ro'que  Gui-nart'  (ro'ka  ge-nart').  A  freebooter  in 
Cervantes'  "Don  Quixote." 

Ros'a-lind  (rSz'a-lTnd).  1.  The  poetic  name  of  Spen- 
ser's early  love,  —  a  country  lass  celebrated  in  the  first 
eclogue  of  his  "  Shepherd's  Calendar." 

2.  The  sprightly  but  womanly  daughter  of  the  exiled 
Duke  in  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It."  She  is  be- 
loved by  Orlando. 

Ros'a->nond,  Fair.    See  Faie  Rosamond. 

Roses,  War  of  the.     See  under  Rose,  in  Dictionary. 

Ros'i-nan'te  (roz'T-nan'te).     See  Rocinahte. 

Ros'i-phele  (roz'i-fel).  Princess  of  Armenia,  a  lady 
of  surpassing  beauty,  but  insensible  to  the  power  of  love, 
represented  by  Gower,  in  his  "Confessio  Aniantis,"  as 
reduced  to  obedience  to  Cupid  by  a  vision  which  befell 
her  on  a  May-day  ramble. 

Rou'bi'gn^',  Ju'lie'  de  (zhn'le'  de  rob'ben'ya').  The 
title  of  a  novel  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  and  the  name  of 
its  heroine. 

Rough  and  Ready.  A  sobriquet  given  to  General 
Zachary  Taylor  (1784-1850),  twelfth  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Roundheads,  The.  {Eng.Hist.)  A  nickname  given, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  to  the  Puritans,  or  Parlia- 
mentary party,  who  wore  their  hair  cut  short.  They 
were  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  Cavaliers,  or  Royal- 
ists, who  wore  their  hair  in  long  ringleto. 

Round  Table.  A  huge  circular  marble  table,  at 
which,  according  to  the  old  romancers.  King  Arthur 
and  his  knights  were  accustomed  to  sit.  Some  say  there 
were  only  thirteen  seats  around  it,  in  memory  of  the 
thirteen  apostles,  of  which  twelve  were  occupied  by 
knights  of  the  highest  fame.  Tlie  thirteenth  represented 
the  seat  of  the  traitor  Judas.  According  to  others,  there 
were  seats  for  fifty  or  sixty,  and  an  empty  place  was  left 
for  the  sangreal.     See  Siege  Perilous. 

Row-e'na  (r6-e'n4).  An  Anglo-Saxon  princess  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel  of  "  Ivaiihoe." 

Rowland  (ro'hrnd).  Another  orthogr.aphy  of  Ro- 
land, one  of  the  most  famous  of  Charlbiuagne's  twelve 
peers.  To  give  one  "a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver"  is  an 
old  and  proverbial  expression  meaning,  tit  for  tat.  Oliver 
was  also  one  of  Charlemagne's  Paladins ;  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  these  renowned  heroes  are  equally  matched  in 
the  old  romances.     SeeRoL/ND,    nd  Orlando. 

Row'land,  Ghildo  (child).  The  youngest  brother  of 
"  the  fair  Burd  Helen "  and  hero  of  an  old  Scottish 
ballad,  of  whicli  only  a  fragment  has  been  preserved. 
Guided  by  Meriin,  he  undertakes  the  perilous  task  of 
bringing  back  his  sister  from  Elfiand,  whither  she  had 
been  carried  by  the  fairies.  Robert  Browning  has  a 
poem  entitled  "Childe  Rowland,"  from  the  line  quoted 


by  Edgar  in  Shakespeare's  "  King  Lear  "  (a.  iii.,  s.  iv., 
1.  187). 

"  Childe  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  came." 

Row'ley,  Thomas  (rou'ly).  The  name  of  a  fictitious 
priest  of  Bristol,  pretended  by  Chattertou  to  have  lived 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.,  and  to  have 
written  several  remarkable  poems,  of  which  Chattertou 
himself  was  really  the  author. 

Rox-an'a  and  Sta-ti'ra  (roks-Sn'a;  stfi-ti'ra).  The 
rival  queens  in  Nathaniel  Lee's  tragedy  "  Alexander  the 
Great "  (1678). 

Royal  Martyr.  Charles  I.  of  England,  who  was  be- 
headed Jan.  30,  1649,  in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  ol 
death  pronounced  against  him  by  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 

Royal  Psalmist.  A  designation  often  applied  to 
King  David,  the  reputed  author  of  many  of  the  compo- 
sitions known  as  the  "  Psalms." 

Roz'i-nan'te  (r5z'i-nan'te).     See  Rooinante. 

Ru'be-zahl  (ru'be-tsal).  [G.]  The  name  of  a  famous 
spirit  of  the  Riesen-Gebirge  in  Germany,  corresponding 
to  the  Puck  of  England.  He  is  celebrated  in  innumer- 
able sagas,  ballads,  and  tales,  under  the  various  forms 
of  a  miner,  himter,  monk,  dwarf,  giant,  etc.  He  is  said 
to  aid  the  poor  and  oppressed,  and  sliow  benighted  wan- 
derers theii'  road,  but  to  wage  incessant  war  with  the 
proud  and  wicked.     Cf.  Number  Nip. 

Ru'chi-el  (ru'ki-Sl).  In  the  old  Jewish  angelology, 
the  angel  who  ruled  the  air  and  the  winds. 

Rudge,  Barnaby  (rfij).  The  title  and  hero  of  a 
novel  by  Dickens.  He  is  represented  as  a  half-witted 
lad,  always  accompanied  by  a  tame  raven.  He  joins  the 
mob  in  the  Gordon  "No-Popery"  riots  in  London,  and  is 
condemned  to  death,  but  io  finally  pardoned. 

Ru'fii-ger  (rob'de-gar).  [G.]  The  faithful  squire  of 
Chriemhild  in  the  "  Nibelungeulied." 

Ru'fUS  (ru'fus).  A  surname  of  William  II.,  King  of 
England,  who  was  called  by  his  Norman  contemporaries 
Le  Rouge,  and  by  the  English  Tlie  Red  (meaning,  the 
Ruddy-faced),  epithets  whicli  the  Latin  chroniclers  in- 
accurately translated,  not  by  the  proper  term  Ruler,  but 
by  Rufus,  wliich  means  the  Red-haired. 

Rug-gie'ro  (rood-ja'ro).  [It.]  In  Ariosto's  "Or- 
lando Furioso,"  a  young  Saracen  knight  born  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  who  falls  in  love  with  Bradamante,  a  Chris- 
tian Amazon,  and  sister  to  Rinaldo.  After  numerous 
adventures,  crosses,  and  narrow  escapes,  the  poet,  in 
the  last  canto  of  the  poem,  makes  them  marry;  and 
from  their  union  he  derives  the  house  of  Este.  Rug- 
giero  is  noted  for  the  possession  of  a  hippogriff,  or 
winged  horse,  and  also  of  a  veiled  shield,  the  dazzling 
splendor  of  which,  when  suddenly  disclosed,  struck  with 
blindness  and  astonisment  all  eyes  that  beheld  it.  [Writ- 
ten also  Rogero.] 

Rum'pel-stilz'chen  (room'pel-stilts'Hen).  [G.]  A 
dwarf  in  a  German  nursery  tale,  who  spun  straw  into 
gold  for  a  miller's  daughter. 

Rump  Parliament.     See  in  the  Dictionary. 

Ru'pert,  Knight  (ru '  pert).  Formerly,  and  still  in 
some  of  the  villages  of  Northern  Germany,  a  personage 
clad  in  high  buskins,  white  robe,  mask,  and  enormous 
flaxen  wig,  who  at  Christmas  time  distributes  presents 
to  the  children.  Like  St.  Nicholas,  he  keeps  watch  over 
naughty  children.  Tlie  horseman  in  the  May  pageant  is 
in  some  parts  of  Germany  called  Ruprechl,  or  Rupert. 

Ru'pert  of  Debate.  A  sobriquet  of  the  fourteenth 
Earl  of  Derby  (1799-1869),  given  him  in  consequence  of  his 
impetuous  eloquence  and  in  allusion  to  the  fiery  charges 
of  the  Cavalier  Prince  Rupert,  nephew  of  Charles  I. 

Russian  Byron.     See  Byron,  The  Russian. 

Rus'tam,  or  Rus'tum  (rus'tam  or  -turn).  [Per.  R^is- 
tarn.]  A  legendary  hero  whose  exploits  are  celebrated 
by  the  Persian  poets.  Matthew  Arnold's  poem  "  Sohrab 
and  Rustum  "  tells  how  he  unknowingly  killed  his  own 
son  in  single  combat. 


s. 


Sa-bri'na  (sa-bri'nS.).  The  virgin  daughter  of  Locrine 
and  Estrildas,  thrown  into  the  Severn  (L.  Sabritm)  by 
Gueudolen,  a  divorced  wife  of  Locrine.  In  Milton's 
"Comus,"and  Fletcher's  "Faithful  Shepherdess,"  she 
is  fabled  to  have  been  transformed  into  a  river  nymph, 
that  her  honor  might  be  preserved  inviolate. 

Sach'a-rls'sa  (sak'a-ris'sa).  A  poetical  name  given 
by  the  poet  Waller  (1605-1687)  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  for  whose 
hand  he  was  an  unsuccessful  suitor. 

Sac'ri-pant  (siJk'rT-pSnt).  A  personage  introduced 
by  Alessandro  Taseoui  (1566-1635),  the  Italian  poet,  in 
his  mock  heroic  poem,  entitled  "  Secchia  Rapita,"  or 
the  "Rape  of  the  Bucket,"  represented  as  false,  brave, 
noisy,  and  hectoring.  The  name  is  quoted  as  a  synonym 
with  vanity  and  braggart  courage. 

Sac'ri-pant,  King.  King  of  Circassia,  and  a  lover  o< 
Angelica,  in  Bojavdo  and  Ariosto. 

Sage  of  Saiiios.     See  Samian  Sage. 

Sag'it-ta-ry.  [Soe  in  the  Dictionary.]  A  famous  im- 
aginary monster  introduced  into  the  armies  of  the  Tro. 
jauB  by  the  fabling  writer,  Guido  da  Colonna,  whose 
work  was  translated  by  Lydgate.  He  is  described  as  "a 
terrible  archer,  half  man  and  half  beast,  who  neighs  like 
a  horse,  whose  oj'es  sparkle  like  fire,  and  striite  dead 
like  lightning."  Ho  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  archer 
Centaur,  the  sign  S.agittarina  in  tlie  Zodiac. 

Sailor  King,  The.  A  title  popularly  conferred  upon 
William  IV.  of  England,  who  entered  the  navy  in  1779, 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  continued  in  the  service 
till  1827,  having  passed  from  the  rank  of  midshipnmn  to 
that  ol  captain  by  regular  promotion,  and  thence  by  a 
merely  formal  ascent  to  that  of  admiral  of  the  fleet  in 
1801,  and  that  of  lord  high  admiral  in  1827. 


Ose,    unite,   rjfde,   fijUl,   tip,   taa ;    pity ;    food,    fo'bt ;    out,   oil :      otaair  (    go ;    siug,   iyk ;    then,   tbin ;    bON  ;    zb  =  x  in  azure. 
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St.  Befana.    See  Befaka,  La. 

St.  Brandan's  Island.    See  Island  of  St.  Brandan. 

St.  Ce-Cil'i-a  (se-sil'i-a).  The  patron  saint  of  music, 
and  reputed  inventor  of  the  organ.  Legend  sayo  that  an 
angel  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  brought  her  each  night  a 
celestial  rose. 

St.  Chrlstopbert  A  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Legendary  writers  place  him  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, but  critical  liistorians  regard  his  history  as  wholly 
fabulous.  According  to  the  legend,  he  made  a  vow  to 
serve  only  the  miglitiest,  and  finding  that  the  emperor 
feared  the  devil,  and  the  devil  feared  the  cross,  he  left 
their  service  for  Clirist's.  He  was  of  gigantic  stature, 
and  employed  liimself  in  carrying  pilgrims  across  a  river. 
One  day  lie  carried  over  a  small  child  who  weighed  so 
heavily  upon  him  that  he  nearly  bore  him  down.  The 
child  was  Christ,  and  he  gave  his  servant  the  name  of 
Christopher,  i.  e.,  Christ-bearer. 

St.  Distaff.  The  patron  saint  of  Twelfth-day  in  some 
localities.  The  name  occurs  in  an  old  ballad  entitled 
"  Wit  a  sporting  in  a  pleasant  Grove  of  new  Fancies. 
Lond.,  16,57." 

St.  Fil'O-me'na  (f  Il'o-me'na).  Tlie  name  of  a  pseudo- 
saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  whose  worship 
began  in  the  present  century.  Longfellow  applied  the 
name  to  Florence  Nightingale,  probably  from  its  resem- 
blauce  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  Philomela,  nightingale. 

(I^F°°  In  1802  a  grave  was  found  with  an  inscription 
which  was  arranged  to  read  "Pax  tecum  Pilumena." 
The  existence  andr  legend  of  a  Saint  Filumena,  to  corre- 
spond with  this  inscription,  were  then  revealed  in  visions 
to  the  devout;  and  so  many  miracles  of  healing  were 
wrought  at  the  altar  consecrated  to  the  new  saint,  that 
Filomena  was  called  "the  miracle  worker  of  the  19th 
century"  (la  ihaumalurge  du  Idme  siecle). 

St.  George.  The  patron  saint  of  England.  The  real 
St.  George  seems  to  have  been  a  Cappadocian  martyr  of 
the  4th  century.  The  story  of  the  legendary  St.  George, 
who  killed  a  dragon  in  Libya  and  rescued  the  princess 
Sabra,  may  be  read  in  a  ballad  in  Percy's  "  Reliques." 

St.  George,  Chevalier  de.  A  name  assumed  by 
James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  the  elder  Pretender. 

St.  Graal  (gral).  The  Holy  Grail.  See  2d  Gbail,  in 
the  Dictionary. 

St.  Le'on  (le'fin).  The  title  of  a  novel  by  William 
Godwin  (1757-1836),  and  the  name  of  its  hero,  a  man 
who  becomes  possessed  oi  the  elixir  of  life,  and  the  se- 
cret of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  —  acquisitions  which 
only  bring  him  misfortimes  and  protracted  misery. 

St.  Nich'O-las  (nik'o-l«s).  The  patron  saint  of  boys. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  bishop  of  Myra,  and  to  have  died 
in  the  year  326.  The  young  were  taught  to  revere  him, 
and  the  fiction  which  represents  him  as  the  bearer  of 
presents  to  children  on  Christmas  eve  is  well  known. 
He  is  the  Santa  Claus  (or  Klaus)  of  the  Dutch. 

St.  Pat'rick  (pat'rlk).  [L.  paiiicius  putTician,  noble.] 
'She  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  fabled  to  have  driven  all  the 
■vermin  of  the  island  into  the  sea.  Legend  represents 
Fiim  as  born  in  Scotland  about  396,  sold  as  a  slave  into 
Ireland  while  a  lad,  and  returning  later  to  convert  that 
country  to  Christianity. 

St.  Patrick's  Purgatory.  The  subject  and  locality 
of  a  legend  long  famous  throughout  Europe.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Ireland,  upon  an  islet  in  Lough  Derg.  The 
punishments  undergone  here  are  analogous  to  those  de- 
picted by  Dante  in  his  "Divina  Commedia."  The  story 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  romance  in  the  14th  century ; 
and  in  Spain,  in  the  17th  century,  it  was  dramatized  by 
Calderon.     See  OwAiN,  Sir. 

St.  Swith'in  (swith'In).  Bishop  of  Winchester,  tu- 
-  tor  to  King  Alfred,  and  canonized  by  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  He  is  said  to  have  wrought  many  miracles, 
the  most  celebrated  being  a  rain  of  forty  days'  continu- 
ance, by  which  he  testified  his  displeasure  at  an  attempt 
to  bury  him  in  the  chancel  of  the  minster,  instead  of  the 
open  churchyard  as  he  had  directed.  Hence  the  popular 
superstition,  that  if  it  rains  on  St.  Swithin's  Day  (July 
15),  it  will  rain  for  forty  days  thereafter. 

St.  Tam'ma-ny  (tSm'ma-ny).  A  Delaware  chief, 
Tammenund,  or  Tammany,  who  lived  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury, and  was  traditionally  famous  for  his  wisdom  in 
council  and  his  friendliness  toward  the  whites.  He  was 
facetiously  canonized  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  republic, 
and  his  name  was  adopted  by  the  Tammany  Society, 
founded  in  New  York  in  1789,  which  subsequently  be- 
came Tammany  Hall,  a  political  club  controlh'ng  one 
wing  of  the  local  Democratic  party. 

St.  Ur'su-la  (Qr'sfi-la).  A  legendary  Cornish  prin- 
cess who,  with  her  train  of  eleven  thousand  virgins,  was 
martyred  by  the  Huns  at  Cologne,  where  their  pretended 
bones  are  still  shown  to  the  tourist. 

St.  Veronica.    See  Veronica,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Saln'tine'  (sSN'ten').  A  pseudonym  adopted  by  Jo- 
seph Xavier  Boniface  (1798-1865),  a  French  writer,  au- 
thor of  "  Picciola  "  and  other  well-known  vporks. 

Sakh'rat'  (sak'ra').  [Ar.  foMraf]  {Moham.  Myth.) 
A  sacred  stone  of  which  a  single  grain  gives  miraculous 
powers  to  the  possessor.  This  stone  is  of  an  emerald 
color,  and  its  reflected  light  is  the  cause  of  the  tints  of 
the  sky.     Upon  it  rests  Mount  Kaf.     See  Kap. 

Sa-kun'ta-la  (sha-koon'ta-la).  The  herome  and  title 
of  a  famous  Sanskrit  drama  by  KSlidasa,  translated  into 
English  by  Sir  William  Jones. 

Sal-mo'ne-US  (sSl-mo'ne-Qs  or -niis).  [L.,  from  Gr. 
SoApui/evs.]  (Class.  Myth.)  A  son  of  ^oius,  killed  by 
a  thunderbolt  for  his  impiety  in  imitating  lightning. 

Salt  River.  An  imaginary  river  up  which  defeated 
political  parties  or  candidates  are  supposed  to  be  sent  to 
oblivion.     ICant,  V.  S."] 

.  H^""  "  The  phrase  To  row  up  Salt  River  has  its  origin 
in  the  fact  that  tliere  is  a  small  stream  of  that  name  in 
Kentucky,  tlie  passage  of  which  is  made  difficult  and 
laborious  as  well  by  its  tortuous  course  as  by  the  abun- 
dance of  shallows  and  bars."  J.  Inman. 


Sam.  A  popular  synonym  in  the  United  States  for 
the  Know-Nothing,  or  Native  American,  party.  The 
name  involves  an  allusion  to  Uncle  Sam,  the  common 
personification  of  the  United  States  government. 

Sam,  Dicky.    See  Dicky  Sam. 

Sam,  Uncle.    See  Uncle  Sam. 

Sambo.     See  in  the  Dictionary. 

Samian  Sage.  An  appellation  bestowed  upon  Py- 
thagoras (about  584-506  b.  c),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated philosophers  of  antiquity,  who,  according  to  re- 
ceived opinion,  was  a  native  of  Samos. 

Sampson,  Dominie.    See  Dominie  Sampson. 

Sand,  George  (jorj  sSnd,  or  zhSrzh  saN).  A  pseu- 
donym of  Madame  Amantine  Lucile  Aurore  (nee  Dupin) 
Dudevant,  a  distinguished  French  authoress  (1804-1876). 
The  name  "  Sand  "  was  assumed  in  consequence  of  Mme. 
Dudevant's  friendship  for  Jules  Sandeau,  a  young  stu- 
dent, conjointly  with  whom  she  wrote  her  first  novel, 
"Rose  et  Blanche,"  which  was  published  (1832)  with 
"  Jules  Sand  "  on  the  titlepage  as  the  author's  name. 

San-dal'phon  (san-dal'fon).  In  the  Rabbinical  sys- 
tem of  angelology,  one  of  three  angels  who  receive  the 
prayers  of  the  Israelites  and  weave  them  into  crowns. 

Sandalphon  the  Angel  of  Prayer.       Lona/'eUow. 

Sand'ford  and  Mer'ton  (sau'ferd,  mer'tun).  Harry 
Sandford  and  Tommy  Merton,  the  two  heroes  of  Thomas 
Day's  once  popular  tale  for  the  young,  the  "  History  of 
Sandford  and  Merton  "  (1783-9). 

San'graal'  (san'gral'),  San'gre-al  (san'gre-cl).  The 
Holy  Grail.     See  'id  Grail,  in  the  Dictionary. 

San-gra'dO,  Doctor  (siin-gra'do).  A  physician  in  Le 
Sage's  novel  of  "  Gil  Bias,"  who  practices  bloodletting 
as  a  remedy  for  all  sorts  of  ailments.  By  Le  Sage's  con- 
temporaries, this  character  was  generally  thought  to  be 
intended  for  the  celebrated  Helvetius. 

San'ta  Claus,  or  Klaus  (san'ta  klaz ;  D.  san'ta  klous). 
The  Dutch  nam.e  of  St.  Nicliolas.     See  St.  Nicholas. 

Sar'da-na-pa'lUS  (siir'da-na-pa'lus).  [L.,  from  Gr. 
SopSavaTraAo;.]  The  hero  of  Byron's  tragedy  of  the 
same  name.  He  was  a  king  of  Assyria  who  burned  him- 
self on  a  funeral  pyre  with  his  favorite  concubine  while 
the  Modes  were  besieging  the  outer  courts  of  his  palace. 

Sar-ma'tl-a  (sar-ma'shi-a).  [L.]  The  country  of  the 
Sarmatae,  a  great  Slavonic  people  of  ancient  times,  dwell- 
ing from  the  Vistula  to  the  Don.  The  name  is  often 
used  in  modern  postry  as  synonymous  with  Poland. 

Satan.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Devil,  and  that  by 
which  he  is  often  designated  in  the  Bible,  in  poetry,  and 
in  popular  legends.  According  to  the  Talmud,  he  was 
once  an  archangel,  cast  out  of  heaven  with  his  followers 
for  disobedience  and  pride.  Milton  follows  this  tradition 
in  "  Paradise  Lost."     See  in  the  Dictionary. 

Satanic  School,  The.  A  name  applied  by  Southey, 
in  the  preface  to  his  "  Vision  of  Judgment,"  to  a  class 
of  writers  "  especially  characterized  by  a  Satanic  spirit 
of  pride  and  audacious  impiety  "  and  consisting,  in  Eng- 
land, of  Byron  and  Shelley  and  their  imitators. 

Sat'y-rane,  Sir  (saf  T-ran).  A  knight,  in  Spenser's 
"Faerie  Queene,"  who  helps  Una  escape  from  the  satyrs 
who  rescued  her  from  the  lust  of  Archimago. 

Saun'ders,  Clerk  (san'derz).  The  hero  of  a  Scot- 
tish ballad  which  may  be  found  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  and  in  Aytoun's 
"  Ballads  of  Scotland." 

Saun'ders,  Richard.  A  feigned  name  under  which 
Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1732,  commenced  the  publication 
of  an  almanac,  commonly  called  "  Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nac, "of  which  the  distinguishing  feature  was  a  series  of 
maxims  of  prudence  and  industry  in  the  form  of  proverbs. 

Saw'ney  (sa'ny).  A  sportive  designation  applied  by 
the  English  to  the  Scotch.  It  is  a  corruption  of  Sandie, 
or  Sandy,  the  Scottish  abbreviation  of  Alexander. 

Sawyer,  Bob  (sa'yer).  An  impecunious  and  rollick 
ing  medical  student  and  practitioner  in  Dickens's  "  Pick- 
wick Papers,"  who  adopts  many  ingenious  devices  for 
increasing  his  practice. 

Saxon  Switzerland,  The.  A  name  commonly  given 
to  the  mountainous  region  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony 
southeast  of  Dresden. 

Scan'der-beg  (skan'der-beg).  [A  corruption  of 
Iskander  Alexander,  and  Turkish  beg,  or  bey,  prince  : 
i.  e.,  Alexander  the  Great.  See  1st  Be&,  in  the  Diction- 
ary.] A  sobriquet  conferred  by  the  Turks  upon  George 
Castriota,  an  Albanian  patriot  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
on  account  of  his  bravery  and  success  in  war. 

Scan'di-na'Vi-a  (skan'dT-na'vi-a).  [L.]  The  classic 
name  of  the  great  peninsula  of  North  Europe,  consist- 
ing of  Sweden  and  Noi'way. 

Sca'pin' (ska'paN').  [SeeScAPiNc]  A  knavish  valet 
in  Moliere's  comedy  "  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin." 

Sca-pi'no  (ska-pe'no).  [From  It.  scappino  a  sock,  or 
short  stocking.]  A  mask  on  the  Italian  stage  ;  — repre- 
sented as  a  cunning  and  knavish  servant  of  Gratiano,  the 
loquacious  and  pedantic  Bolognese  doctor. 

Scarlet,  Will.  [Written  also  Scathelocke,  and  Scad- 
lock.l     One  of  the  companions  of  Robin  Hood. 

Scarlet  Woman,  The.  in  the  controversial  writings 
of  the  Protestants,  a  common  designation  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  intended  to  symbolize  its  vices  and  corruptions. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  description  contained  in  Revela- 
tion, chap.  xvii.  1-6.  Roman  Catholics  have  tried  to 
turn  the  tables  by  applying  the  title  to  London. 

Sche-he're-za'de,  Queen  (sha-ha'ra-za'di).  The  fic- 
titious relator  of  the  stories  in  the  "Arabian  Nights." 
The  sultan  of  the  Indies,  exasperated  by  the  infidelity 
of  his  wife,  resolved  to  espouse  a  new  sultana  every 
evening,  and  to  strangle  her  in  the  morning.  Many  sul- 
tanas were  victims  of  this  royal  freak.  At  length  Sche- 
herezade,  the  daughter  of  the  vizier,  offers  herself  as 
bride  to  the  sultan,  and  so  excites  his  curiosity  by  re- 
lating a  series  of  tales  from  night  to  night,  that  he  spares 
her  life  for  a  thousand  and  one  nights,  and  finally  repents 
of  his  cruel  vow  and  recalls  it. 


Schle'mihl,  Peter  (shla'mSl).  The  title  of  a  little 
work  by  Chamisso  (1781-1838),  and  the  name  of  its  hero, 
a  man  who  loses  his  own  shadow.  The  name  has  become 
a  byword  for  any  poor,  silly,  and  unfortunate  fellow. 

Sco'ti-a  (sko'sht-a).  [L.,  Ireland.]  A  modern  Latin 
name  of  Scotland,  often  used  by  the  poets.  It  was  for- 
merly, and  for  a  long  time,  applied  to  Ireland. 

Scottish  Solomon,  The.  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
and  I.  of  England  ;  —  so  called  in  jest. 

Scourge  of  God.  A  title  often  given  to  Attila,  king 
of  the  Huns,  who  was  the  most  formidable  of  the  invad- 
ers of  the  Roman  empire. 

Scri-ble'nis,  Cor-ne'li-ns  (kSr-ne'K-tis  skrT-ble'riSs). 
The  name  of  the  father  of  Martinus  Scriblerus. 

Scri-ble'rus,  Mar-ti'nus  (miCr-ti'nus).  A  celebrated 
personage  whose  imaginary  history  is  related  in  the  satir- 
ical "  Memoirs  of  the  Extraordinary  Life,  Works,  and 
Discoveries  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,"  usually  published 
in  Pope's  works,  but  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  written  by 
Arbuthnot.  The  design  of  this  work,  as  stated  by  Pope, 
is  to  ridicule  all  the  false  tastes  in  learning,  under  the 
character  of  a  man  of  capacity,  who  had  dipped  into  every 
art  and  science,  but  injudiciously  in  each. 

Scyl'la  and  Cha-ryb'dis  (sii'ia,  ka-rlb'dts).  A  rock 

and  whirlpool  on  opposite  sliores  of  the  strait  between 
Italy  and  Sicily,  which  figure  in  Homer's  "  Odyssey " 
and  Virgil's  "  JSneid."  Scylla  was  a  sea  nymph  beloved 
by  Glaucus,  and  from  jealousy  changed  by  Circe  into  a 
monster  encircled  by  barking  dogs.  Mariners  in  trying 
to  shun  Scylla  were  often  wrecked  on  Charybdis,  so  that 
the  names  became  proverbial  for  opposite  dangers  which 
beset  one's  course.  See  Charybdis,  and  Scylla,  in  the 
Dictionary. 

Search,  Edward.  A  pseudonym  under  which  Abra- 
ham Tucker  (1705-1774),  an  English  metaphysician,  pub- 
lished his  "Light  of  Nature  Pursued." 

Se-ces'si-a  (se-sesh'I-a).  A  popular  collective  name 
applied  to  the  States  which  seceded  from  the  American 
Union  in  1860-1. 

Sed'ley,  Amelia  (sSdlJ^).  One  of  the  two  heroines 
of  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair."  She  is  a  good  woman, 
but  rather  commonplace  as  contrasted  with  the  other 
heroine,  Becky  Sharp. 

Self-denying  Ordinance.    In  English  history,  the 

name  given  to  an  act  or  resolution  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment,—  passed  Dec.  9,  1644,  —  by  which  the  members 
bound  themselves  not  to  accept  certain  executive  offices, 
particularly  commands  in  the  army. 

Se'lim  (se'lTm).  The  hero  of  Byron's  tragic  poem 
"  The  Bride  of  Abydos." 

Se-mir'a-mis  of  the  North,  The  (se-mTr'a-mTs). 

1.  A  name  often  given  to  Margaret  (1353-1412),  daugh- 
ter of  Waldemar  III.,  King  of  Denmark.  By  the  death 
of  her  father  and  of  her  son,  his  successor,  she  became 
Queen  of  Denmark ;  and  by  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Haco  VIII.,  King  of  Norway,  she  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  that  kingdom  also.  She  then  defeated  Albert, 
King  of  Sweden,  and  made  him  prisoner,  upon  which 
she  was  acknowledged  Queen  of  Sweden. 

2.  A  title  given  to  Catherine  II.,  Empress  of  Russia 
(1729-1796),  a  powerful  sovereign,  who  administered 
with  great  energy  the  internal  affairs  of  tho  empire, 
while  carrying  on  extensive  and  important  wars  with 
other  nations. 

Sentry,  Captain.  One  of  the  members  of  the  ficti- 
tious club  under  whose  auspices  and  superintendence 
"  The  Spectator  "  was  professedly  issued. 

Seraphic  Doctor.  Ih.  Doctor  Seraphicus."]  St.  Bona- 
ventura  (1221-1274),  an  Italian  scholastic  theologian  of 
the  order  of  Franciscans,  so  called  on  account  of  the 
religious  fervor  of  his  style.  Dante  places  him  among 
the  saints  in  his  "  Paradise,"  and  in  1587  he  was  ranked 
by  Sixtus  V.  as  the  sixth  of  the  great  doctors  of  the 
church. 

Ser-bo'nl-an  Bog  (ser-bo'nT-an).  An  immense  quick- 
sand in  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  between  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine, in  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  whole  armies 
tvere  swallowed  up. 

Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God.  A  style  or  ap- 
pellation assumed  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  (542-604)  in  his 
letters,  and  retained  by  his  successors.  By  "the  ser- 
vants of  God  "  the  bishops  are  intended. 

Set'e-bOS  (set'e-b5s).  The  supposed  deity  of  Sycorax 
in  Shakesneare's  "  Tempest."  He  is  mentioned  in  Eden's 
"  History"  of  Travayle  "  as  a  god  of  the  Patagonians. 
Robert  Browning  has  a  poem  entitled  "  Caliban  upon 
Setebos." 

Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.     St.  George, 

the  patron  saint  of  England ;  St.  Denis,  of  France ;  St. 
James,  of  Spain ;  St.  Anthony,  of  Italy ;  St.  Andrew,  of 
Scotland;  St.  Patrick,  of  Ireland;  and  St.  David,  of 
Wales.  "  The  Famous  History  of  the  Seven  Champions 
of  Christendom"  is  the  work  of  Richard  Johnson,  ^ 
ballad  maker  of  some  note  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  centuries. 

Seven  Cities,  Island  of  the.  See  Island  of  the 
Seven  Cities. 

Seven-hilled  City,  The.  One  of  the  names  by 
which  Rome  has  for  many  ages  been  designated.  It  was 
originally  built  upon  seven  hills,  some  of  which  have,  in 
course  of  time,  so  far  disappeared  that  they  are  now 
hardly  recognizable. 

Seven  Sages.    1.  See  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 

2.  Characters  in  an  ancient  English  metrical  romance 
having  this  appellation  for  its  title. 

([^°°  A  young  Roman  prince  having  rejected  improper 
advances  made  by  his  stepmother,  the  latter  falsely 
accuses  him  of  having  attempted  to  offer  her  violence, 
and  persuades  her  husband  to  order  his  death  ;  but  the 
prince's  instructors,  the  Seven  Sages,  preserve  his  life  by 
each  telling  the  emperor,  his  father,  on  successive  days, 
a  story  which  as  often  induces  him  to  delay  the  execu- 
tion, though  each  night  the  queen  counteracts  the  efi;ect 
they  have  produced  by  telling  a  story  which  changes  her 
husband's  mind.    At  the  end  of  seven  days,  the  prineej 
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who  has  hitherto  abstained  from  speaking,  in  obedience 
to  information  obtained  by  consulting  the  stars,  tells  a 
story  which  leads  his  father  to  have  the  queen  brought 
to  judgment  and  put  to  death.  The  romance  of  the  Seven 
Sages  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  probably  of  Indian  origin. 

Seven  Sleepers.  According  to  a  very  widely  dif- 
fused legend  of  early  Christianity,  seven  noble  youths 
of  Ephesus,  in  the  time  of  the  Decian  persecution,  who, 
having  fled  to  a  certain  cavern  for  refuge,  and  having 
been  pursued,  discovered,  and  walled  in  for  a  cruel 
death,  were  made  to  faU  asleep,  and  in  that  state  were 
miraculously  kept  for  almost  two  centuries.  The  story 
Is  also  told  in  the  Koran,  where  the  dog  Al  Rakim  is  said 
to  have  guarded  them  as  they  slept.     See  Al  Rakim. 

Seven  Wise  Masters.    Same  as  Seven  Sages,  2. 

Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.    A  number  of  men 

among  the  Greeks  of  the  Gth  century  B.  c,  distin- 
guished for  their  practical  sagacity  and  their  wise  max- 
ims or  principles  of  life.  Their  names  are  variously 
given  ;  but  those  most  generally  admitted  to  the  lienor 
are  Solon,  Chilo,  Pittacus,  Bias,  Periander  (in  place  of 
whom  some  give  Epimenides),  Cleobulus,  and  Thales. 
Ihey  were  the  authors  of  the  celebrated  mottoes  in- 
scribed in  later  days  in  the  Delphian  temple  ;  Know 
thyself  (Solon) ;  Consider  the  end  (Chilo) ;  Know  thy 
spportunity  (Pittacus) ;  Most  men  are  bad  (Bias) ;  Noth- 
ing is  impossible  to  industry  (Periander) ;  Avoid  ex- 
cess (Cleobulus);  Suretyship  is  the  precursor  of  ruin 
[Thales).     They  were  also  called  The  Seven  Sages. 

Seven  Wonders  of  the  World.  A  name  applied  to 
loven  very  remarkable  objects  of  the  ancient  world, 
which  have  been  variously  enumerated.  The  following 
Dlassification  is  the  one  most  generally  received  :  1.  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt.  2.  The  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  3.  The 
walls  and  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon.  4.  The  temple 
of  Artemis  (Diana)  at  Ephesus.  5.  The  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  (Jupiter)  by  Pliidias.  6.  The  mausoleum 
of  Artemisia.    7.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes. 

Sga'na'relle'  (sga'na'ral').  [F.]  1.  The  hero  of 
Moliere's  comedy  "Le  Mariage  Forc6."  He  is  repre- 
Bonted  as  a  humorist  of  about  fifty-three,  who  having  a 
mind  to  marry  a  fashionable  young  woman,  but  feeling 
a  doubt,  consults  his  friends  upon  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. Receiving  no  satisfactory  counsel,  and  not  much 
pleased  witli  the  proceedings  of  his  bride  elect,  he  at  last 
determines  to  give  up  his  engagement,  but  is  cudgeled 
Into  compliance  by  the  brother  of  his  intended. 

2.  The  hero  of  lloli^re's  comedy  "Le  Cocu  Imagi- 
naire,"  who  by  a  series  of  misunderstandings  is  led  to 
imagine  himself  a  cuckold. 

3.  The  churlish  guardian  of  Isabelle  in  Moliere's  com- 
edy "  L'^cole  dcs  Maris."  He  wishes  to  marry  his  ward, 
but  she  dupes  him  into  signing  his  consent  to  her  union 
mth  Valere,  the  man  of  her  choice. 

^W^A  character  named  Sganarelle  also  appears,  usu- 
ally as  a  dupe,  in  four  other  comedies  of  MoliSre. 

Shaf'ton,  Sir  Pier'cle  (per'sy  shaf tiSn).  A  fantas- 
tical character  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Monastery,"  whose 
'language  is  a  not  very  successful  imitation  of  Euphuism. 
See  EnPHUES. 

Shallow.  A  braggart  and  absurd  country  justice  in 
Shakespeare's  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  in  the 
Second  Part  of  "King  Henry  the  Fourth." 

Shan'dy,  Mrs.  (shau'dy).  The  mother  of  Tristram 
Shandy  in  Sterne's  novel  of  this  name.  She  is  the  ideal 
Bf  nonentity,  a  character  profoundly  individual  from  its 
»ery  absence  of  individuality. 

Shan'dy,  Tristram.  The  nominal  hero  of  Sterne's 
"The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gent." 

Shan'dy,  Walter.  The  name  of  Tristram  Shandy's 
tather  in  Sterne's  novel  of  this  name,  "  a  man  of  an  ac- 
tive and  metaphysical,  but  at  the  same  time  a  whimsical, 
cast  of  mind,  whom  too  much  and  too  miscellaneous 
learning  had  brought  within  a  step  or  two  of  madness, 
and  who  acted  .  .  .  upon  the  absurd  theories  adopted 
by  the  pedants  of  past  ages."  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Sharp,  Beck'y  (bek'y).  A  female  sharper  who  is  a 
prominent  character  in  Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fair ;" — 
distinguished  by  her  intriguing  disposition,  her  selfish- 
ness, good-humor,  energy,  perseverance,  cleverness,  and 
utter  want  of  heart  and  moral  principle.  See  Stbyne, 
Marquis  op. 

Shepherd  Lord,  The.  Lord  Henry  Clifford  (d.  1523), 
of  the  English  liouse  of  Lancaster,  and  the  hero  of  much 
legendary  narration.  To  save  him  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  victorious  York  party,  his  mother  put  liim  in 
charge  of  a  shepherd,  to  be  brought  up  as  one  of  the 
shepherd's  own  children.  On  the  accession  of  Henry 
VII.,  being  then  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years.  Lord 
Clifford  was  restored  to  his  birthright  and  possessions. 
His  story  is  told  in  Wordsworth's  "Song  for  the  Feast 
at  Brougham  Castle." 

Shepherd  of  Banbury.  The  ostensible  author  of  a 
work  entitled  "The  Shepherd  of  Banbury's  Rules  to 
judge  of  the  Changes  of  Weather,  grounded  on  Forty 
Years'  Experience,  &c.  By  John  Claridge,  Shepherd," 
8vo,  1744,  and  reprinted  in  1827.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
popularity  among  the  English  poor,  and  is  attributed  to 
Dr.  John  Campbell,  author  of  "  A  Political  Survey  ot 
Britain."  It  is  mostly  a  compilation  from  "  A  Rational 
Survey  of  the  Weather,"  by  John  Pointer,  Rector  of 
Slapton  in  Northamptonshire. 

Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain.  The  hero  and  title 
of  a  famous  tract  by  Hannah  More.  He  is  represented 
as  a  model  of  lioraely  wisdom  and  pious  contentment. 

Shy'lock  (shi'lok).  A  revengeful  Jew  in  Sliake- 
apeare's  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  whose  avarice  over- 
reaches itself.     See  Portia. 

Sick  Man  of  the  East.  A  name  popularly  given  to 
the  Turkish  empire.  The  expression  originated  with  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia.  He  is  represented  to  have 
said  to  Sir  George  Seymour,  the  British  charge  d'affaires, 
in  a  conversation  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  iltli  of  Janu- 
ary, 1844,  "We  have  on  our  hands  a  sick  man,  a  very 


sick  man.  It  will  be  a  great  misfortune,  I  tell  you 
frankly,  if,  one  of  these  days,  he  should  happen  to  die 
before  the  necessary  arrangements  are  all  made." 

Sid'ro-phel  (sTd'r6-fel).  A  poetical  name  given  by 
Butler,  in  his  "  Hudibras,"  to  William  Lilly,  a  noted 
astrologer  of  the  17th  century.  Some,  however,  have 
supposed  that  Butler  intended  to  refer  to  Sir  Paul  Neal. 

Siege  Perilous.  [See  Siege,  n.,  1,  in  the  Dictionary.] 
The  seat  of  danger  at  King  Arthur's  Round  Table,  re- 
served for  the  knight  destined  to  achieve  the  quest  of 
the  Sangreal  and  fatal  to  all  others  who  should  occupy 
it.    See  Round  Table. 

Sieg'fried  (seg'frld  or  zeH'fret).  [G.]  The  hero  of 
various  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  legends,  particularly 
of  the  German  epic  the  "  Nibelungenlied."  He  can  not 
easily  be  identified  with  any  historical  personage.  He 
is  represented  as  having  slain  a  dragon,  vanquished  the 
ancient  fabulous  royal  race  of  the  Nibelungen,  and  taken 
away  their  immense  treasures  of  gold  and  gems.  He 
wooes,  and  finally  wins,  the  beautiful  Chriemhild,  but  is 
treacherously  killed  by  the  fierce  and  covetous  Hagen, 
who  seeks  the  treasures  of  the  Nibelungen,  and  who 
skillfully  draws  from  Chriemhild  the  secret  of  the  spot 
where  alone  Siegfried  is  mortal,  and  fatally  plunges  a 
lance  between  his  shoulders  in  a  royal  chase. 

Sl'giS-mun'da  (se'jez-mtin'da).     See  Tancred,  2,  3. 

Sikes,  Bill  (siks).  A  brutal  thief  and  housebreaker 
in  Dickens's  novel  "  Oliver  Twist."  He  murders  his 
mistress,  Nancy,  and  in  trying  to  lower  himself  by  a 
rope  from  the  roof  of  a  building  where  he  had  taken 
refuge  from  the  pursuit  of  the  crowd,  he  falls  and  is 
choked  in  a  noose  of  his  own  making. 

Silence.  A  country  justice  in  the  Second  Part  of 
Shakespeare's  "  King  Henry  IV." 

Silent  Sister,  The.  A  name  given  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  on  account  of  its  being  less  active  than 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  gaining  notice  and  influence. 

Sil'U-rist,  The  (sll'u-rlst).  Henry  Vaughan  (1621- 
1695),  a  British  poet  of  some  note  ;  — so  called  because 
born  among  the  Silures,  or  people  of  South  Wales. 

Sil'ver-pen'  (sil'ver-pgn').  A  nom  de plume  adopted 
by  EUza  Meteyard  (1822-1879),  an  English  authoress.  It 
was  originally  bestowed  upon  her  by  Douglas  Jerrold. 

Sil'vl-a  (sTl'vi-a).  A  lady  beloved  by  "iialentine  in 
Shakespeare's  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. " 

Simple.  A  servant  to  Slender  in  Shakespeare's 
" Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

Simple  Simon.  The  subject  of  a  well-known  pop- 
ular tale  of  early  and  unknown  authorship. 

Sind'bad  the  Sailor  (sind'bad).  A  character  in  the 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  in  which  is  related  the  story  of  his 
strange  voyages  and  wonderful  adventures.  See  Old 
Man  of  the  Sea. 

Single -speech  Ham'11-ton  (hamtl-tun).  A  by- 
name given  to  William  Gerard  Hamilton,  an  English 
statesman  (1729-1796). 

11^°°  "  It  was  on  this  night  [November  13,  1755]  that 
Gerard  Hamilton  delivered  that  single  speech  from  which 
his  nickname  was  derived.  His  eloquence  threw  into  the 
shade  every  orator  except  Pitt,  who  declaimed  against 
the  subsidies  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  extraordinary 
energy  and  effect."  Macaulay. 

Si'non  (si'non).  [L.,  from  Gr.  "ZCvav."]  In  Virgil's 
"  ^neid "  the  cunning  Greek  who,  by  a  false  tale,  in- 
duced the  Trojans  to  drag  the  Wooden  Horse  into  Troy. 

Sister  Anne.  The  sister  of  Fatima,  who  kept  watch, 
from  the  tower  of  the  castle,  for  her  brothers,  whose 
coming  was  expected,  and  who  arrived  just  in  time  to 
kill  Bluebeard  and  save  Fatima.     See  Bluebeard. 

Skim'pole,  Harold  (skim'pol).  A  cheerful,  but  self- 
ish, philosopher  in  Dickens's  novel  of  "Bleak  House," 
who  cultivates  his  artistic  tastes  and  affects  to  be  a  mere 
child  in  money  matters.  He  is  always  being  arrested  for 
debt  and  ransomed  by  his  friends,  whose  kindness  he 
accepts  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  original  of  the  char- 
acter was  Leigh  Hunt. 

Sldn'ners  (skln'nerz).  A  name  assumed  by  a  preda- 
tory band  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  who,  professing 
allegiance  to  the  American  cause,  but  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  plunder,  roamed  over  the  "neutral  ground" 
between  the  hostile  armies,  robbing  those  who  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  fidelity. 

Slaw'ken-ber'gi-us  (sla'kSn-ber'ji-iis).  The  name 
of  an  imaginary  author  quoted  and  referred  to  in  Sterne's 
"  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gent." 

Sleek,  Amiuadab.  A  character  in  the  comedy  of 
"  The  Serious  Family,"  by  Morris  Barnett  (1800-1850). 

Sleeping  Beauty  in  the  Wood.  [Cf.  F.  La  Belle 
au  Bois  dormant,  G.  Dornroschen.']  The  heroine  of  a 
celebrated  nursery  tale,  which  relates  how  a  princess  was 
shut  up  by  fairy  enchantment,  to  sleep  a  hundred  years 
in  a»  castle,  around  whicli  sprung  up  a  dense,  impenetra- 
ble wood,  and  how,  at  the  expiration  of  the  appointed 
time,  she  was  delivered  from  her  imprisonment  and  her 
trance  by  a  gallant  young  prince,  before  whom  the' forest 
opened  to  afford  him  passage. 

Slender.  A  silly  youth  in  Shakespeare's  "  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor"  who  is  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for 
the  hand  of  "  Sweet  Anne  Page." 

Slick,  Sam  (slTk).  The  title  and  hero  of  various 
humorous  narratives,  illustrating  and  exaggerating  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Yankee  character  and  dialect,  writ- 
ten by  Judge  Thomas  C.  Haliburton,  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Sam  Slick  is  represented  as  a  Yankee  clockmakor  and 
peddler,  full  of  quaint  drollery,  unsophisticated  wit, 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  aptitude  in  the  use  of 
what  he  calls  "  soft  sawder,"  i.  e.,  flattery. 

Slop,  Dr.  A  choleric  and  uncharitable  physician  in 
Sterne's  "  Tristram  Shandy." 

Slough  of  Despond.     In  Banyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," a  deep  bog  into  which  Cliristiau  falls  at  tlio  out- 
set of  his  journey,  and  fronx  which  Help  extricates  him. 
Sly,  Christopher.     A  tinker   in   the  Induction  to 
Shakespeare's  "  Taming  ot  the  Shrew." 


Smec-tym'nn-as  (smSk-tTm'nfi-Bs).  The  title  of  a 
celebrated  pamphlet  containing  an  attack  upon  episco- 
pacy, published  in  1641.  This  work  was  written  by  five 
Presbyterian  divines,  and  the  title  was  formed  from  the 
initial  letters  of  their  names  —  /Stephen  ii/arshall,  Ed- 
mund Calamy,  Thomas  young,  il/atthew  A'ewcomen,  and 
IFilliam  Spurstow.     [Written  improperly  Smectymnus.'] 

Smel-fun'gUS  (smel-fUn'gQs).  A  name  given  by 
Sterne,  in  his  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  to  Smollett,  who 
in  1766,  published  a  volume  of  "  Travels  through  France 
and  Italy,"  filled  with  splenetic  observations  upon  the 
institutions  and  customs  of  the  countries  lie  visited. 

Smike  (smik).  A  broken-spirited  protege  of  Nicholas 
Nickleby  in  Dickens's  novel  "  Nicholas  Nickleby." 

Sneak,  Jerry.  A  pitiful  henpecked  husband  in 
Foote's  farce  "The  Mayor  of  Garratt." 

Sneer.  A  carping  character  in  Sheridan's  "  Critic," 
who  has  just  wit  enough  to  make  him  mischievous. 

Sneer'well',  Lady  (sner'wel').  A  character  in  Sheri- 
dan's "  School  for  Scandal,"  given  to  gossip  and  slander. 

Snod'grass,  Augustus  (snSd'gras).  One  of  the 
Pickwick  Club  in  Dickens's  "Pickwick  Papers,"  a  sort 
of  poetic  nonentity. 

Snout.  A  tinker  in  Shakespeare's  "Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,"  who  takes  part  in  the  Interlude. 

Snug.  A  joiner  in  Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer- 
Niglit's  Dream,"  who  takes  part  in  the  Interlude. 

So-fro'ni-a  (sS-fro'ne-a).  A  young  Christian  of  Je- 
rusalem, the  heroine  of  a  touching  episode  in  Tasso's 
"Jerusalem  Delivered."  She  and  her  lover  Olindo, 
condemned  to  death  for  rescuing  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
from  a  mosque,  are  saved  by  the  entreaties  of  Clorinda. 

Solar  City.    See  City  of  the  Sun. 

Soldiers'  Friend.  A  surname  popularly  given  in 
England  to  Frederick,  Duke  of  York  (1763-1827),  com- 
mander ot  the  British  troops  in  the  Low  Countries  at 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  through 
his  exertions  that  the  system  of  favoritism  in  the  army 
was  abolished,  and  political  opinions  were  no  longer  mads 
a  ground  of  military  preferment. 

Sol'y-man  (sol'i-man).  The  King  of  the  Turks  in 
Tasso's  "  Jerusalem  Delivered."    He  is  slain  by  Rinaldo. 

Sons  of  Thunder.     See  Boanerges,  in  Dictionary. 

Sor-del'lo  (s8r-del'lo).  A  celebrated  Provencal  poet 
whom  Dante  and  Virgil  meet  in  Purgatory,  sitting  alone, 
with  a  noble  haughtiness  of  aspect,  and  eying  tliem  like 
a  lion  on  the  watch.  On  finding  that  Virgil  is  his  coun> 
tryman,  he  springs  forward  to  embrace  him  with  the  ut- 
most joy,  and  accompanies  him  part  way  on  his  journey. 
Robert  Browning  used  the  name  of  Sordello  as  the  title 
of  a  poem. 

So'si-a  (so'shT-a).  [L.]  A  servant  of  Amphitryon  in 
Plautus's  play  "  Ampliitruo."  Mercury,  availing  him. 
self  of  his  power  to  assume  disguises  at  pleasure,  figures 
in  the  play  as  the  double  of  Sosia,  who,  in  consequence, 
doubts  his  own  identity.  Hence,  by  an  extension  of  the 
term,  the  name  is  given  to  any  person  who  closely  re- 
sembles another.  Moli^re  and  Dryden  both  adapted  the 
"  Amphitruo  "  of  Plautus  to  the  modern  stage. 

So/teu'ville',  M.  de  (sS'tiiN'vel').  [F.]  "An  old 
jackass  of  nobility  "  in  Moliere's  "  George  Dandin."  He 
is  the  father  of  Ang^lique.     See  Dandin,  George,  2. 

South,  Esquire.  A  name  for  the  Archduke  Charles 
of  Austria  in  Arbuthnot's  "  History  of  John  Bull." 

South  Britain.  A  popular  designation  of  England 
and  Wales,  or  that  part  of  Great  Britain  lying  south  of 
Scotland,  which  is  often  called  North  Britain. 

South  Sea.  The  name  originally  given,  and  still 
sometimes  applied,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  1513  by  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  the  Spanish 
governor  of  Darien.  Crossing  the  Isthmus  on  an  explor- 
ing expedition,  he  arrived  at  a  mountain,  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which,  looking  south,  he  beheld  the  boundless 
expanse  of  the  ocean  stretched  out  before  him,  while 
the  northern  portion  was  shut  out  from  his  view.  He 
named  it,  therefore,  3Iar  del  Zur,  or  the  South  Sea. 

South  Sea  Bubble.  A  name  popularly  applied  to  a. 
stupendous  stock-jobbing  scheme  in  England,  in  1720, 
similar  to  Law's  Bubble  in  France  (see  Law's  Bubble), 
The  South  Sea  Company,  a  trading  corporation  having 
exclusive  privileges,  offered  to  buy  up  the  government 
annuities,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  great  numbers  of 
people  hastened  to  invest  in  the  stock  of  the  company, 
which  rose  to  an  extraordinary  premium,  when,  on  the 
29th  of  September,  this  greatest  of  bubbles  burst.  Mer- 
chants, lawyers,  clergymen,  physicians,  passed  from  their 
dreams  of  fabulous  wealth,  and  from  their  wonted  com- 
forts, into  penury. 

Spanish  Bru'tUS,  The  (bru'tiSs).  An  epithet  con- 
ferred upon  Alfonso  Perez  de  Guzman  (125S-1309),  a 
distinguished  general  of  Spain.  It  is  related  that  on  one 
occasion,  while  besieged  within  the  walls  of  a  town,  he 
was  threatened  by  the  enemy  with  the  death  of  his  son, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  unless  he  would  surrender 
the  place  ;  to  which  ho  replied  by  throwing  a  dagger 
over  the  walls,  and  refusing  to  surrender.  This  incident 
has  been  dramatized  by  Lope  de  Vega. 

Spanish  Fury,  The.  A  name  given  in  history  to 
the  attack  upon  Antwerp  by  the  Spaniards,  Nov.  4,  157C, 
wliich  resulted  in  the  pillage  and  burning  of  the  place, 
and  a  monstrous  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  Cf. 
French  Fury. 

Spanish  Main.     See  under  Spanish,  in  Diotionary. 

Spanish  Mo'll'fere',  The  (mo  l^  av').  A  name  given 
to  Leaiulro  Fernandez  HoiMtin  (HOO-lS'-'SI,  a  Spanish 
dramatii!  poet  who  took  I\lolirrii  for  his  modol. 

Spasmodic  School.  A  uamo  fonuovlj'  given  to  cer- 
tain popular  authors  whoso  priHhiotion.s  wore  thought  to 
be  marked  by  an  overstraiiu-il  and  unnatural  style,  and 
to  ahoinid  in  extravagant  an. I  lorco<l  conceits.  In  this 
school  were  commonly  included  Oarlyle,  Gilflllan,  Tenny- 
son, Bailey  (the  author  ot  "  Fostus  "),  .and  Alexander 
Smith  ;  and  these  writers  we/e  satirized  in  "  Firmilion, 


use,   unite,  r^de,   full,   ap,   aru ;    pity ;    food,  fo~<>t ;    out,   oil ;     cliair ;    go ;    siuK,  Igk ;    tlien,   tliiu  ;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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a  Spasmodic  Tragedy,"  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Aytoun,  editor 
of  "  Blackwood's  Magazine." 

Spectator,  Mr.  A  "  sliort-faced  gentleman  "  of  silent 
and  observing  habits,  tlie  imaginary  author  of  the  famous 
"  Spectator  "  papers,  published  daily  by  Steele  and  Ad- 
dison from  March  1,  1711,  till  August  1,  1712  ;  and  by 
Addison  alone  from  June  18  to  December  20,  1714. 

Speed-  A  clownish  servant  of  Valentine,  and  an  in- 
veterate punster,  in  Shakespeare's  "  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona." 

Spens,  Sir  Patrick  (spSns).  The  hero  of  a  famous 
old  Scottish  ballad.  He  is  represented  as  having  been 
sent  in  the  winter  time,  by  the  King  of  Scotland,  on  a 
mission  to  Norway,  and  as  having  been  lost,  with  his 
whole  crew,  in  liiid-ocean,  on  the  homeward  voyage. 

Spo'rus  (spo'rus).  A  name  under  which  Pope  satir- 
izes John,  Lofd  Hervey ,  in  the  "  Prologue  to  the  Satires. " 
See  Lord  Fanny. 

Square,  Mr.  The  name  of  a  "  pliilosopher  "  in  Field- 
ing's novel  "  The  History  of  a  Foundling." 

Squeers  (skwerz).  An  ignorant,  brutal,  and  avari- 
cious Yorkshire  pedagogue  in  Dickens's  novel  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby."    See  Dotheboys  Hall. 

Squi'bob  (squI'bSb).  A  pen  name  of  George  Horatio 
Derby  (1823-61),  an  American  humorist,  and  a  captain  in 
the  U.  S.  Topographical  Engineers.     See  Ph(enix,  John. 

Squire  of  Dames.  A  personage  introduced  by  Spen- 
ser in  the  "Faerie  Queene"  (Book  III.,  c.  vii.,  s.  51). 
The  name  is  used  for  a  person  devoted  to  the  fair  se.\. 

Stag'1-rite,  The  (stSj'I-rit).  A  surname  given  to 
Aristotle  (e.  c.  384-322),  from  Stagira  in  Macedonia,  the 
place  of  his  birth.     [Often  improperly  written  Stagyrite.'] 

Starvation  Dun-das'  (dun-das').  Henry  Dundas,  the 
first  Lord  Melville  (1742-1811),  — so  called  from  having 
first  introduced  the  word  starvation  into  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  a  speech  in  Parliament,  in  1775,  in  a  debate  on 
American  affairs. 

Sta-ti'ra  (sta-ti'ra).    See  Roxana. 

Stee'nle  (ste'ny).  A  nickname  for  Stephen,  given  by 
James  I.  to  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  al- 
lusion to  his  fine  face.  "  And  it  was,"  says  Hearne,  "  a 
very  singular  compliment  to  the  splendor  of  his  beauty, 
having  reference  to  Acts  vi.  15,  where  it  is  said  of  St. 
Stephen,  '  All  that  sat  in  the  council,  .  .  .  saw  his  face 
as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel.'  " 

Steer'forth,  James  (ster'fSrth).  A  friend  and  school- 
mate of  David  Copperfield  in  Dickens's  novel  "David 
Copperfield."  He  is  the  "  polished  villain  "  of  the  story, 
seduces  "little  Em'ly,"  and  finally  perishes  in  a  ship- 
wreck on  the  English  coast.    See  Little  Em'ly. 

Stel'la  (stella).  [L.,  a  star.]  1.  A  name  given  by 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  a  series  of  amatory  poems  entitled 
"  Astrophel  and  Stella,"  to  Penelope  Devereux,  —  after- 
ward Lady  Rich,  — •  to  whom  he  was  at  one  time  be- 
trothed.    Che  r/as  a  sister  of  Lord  Essex. 

2.  A  poeticai  name  given  by  Swift  to  Miss  Esther 
Johnson,  whose  tutor  he  was,  and  whom,  in  1716,  he 
privately  married. 

Sten'dhal',  De  (de  staN'dal').  The  pen  name  of  Marie 
Henri  Beyle  (d.  1842),  a  French  novelist  and  litieraieur. 

Steph'a-no  (stgf'a^no).  A  drunken  butler  in  Shake- 
epeare's  "  Tempest." 

Steyne,  Marquis  of  (stin).  A  wicked  nobleman  in 
Thackeray's  "  Vanity  Fair,"  whose  attentions  to  Becky 
Sharp  led  to  a  separation  between  Becky  and  her  hus- 
band, Col.  Rawdon  Crawley.     See  Sharp,  Becky. 

Stig'gins,  Rev.  Mr.  (stlg'gTnz).  A  red-nosed,  hypo- 
critical "  shepherd,"  or  Methodist  parson,  in  Dickens's 
"  Pickwick  Papers,"  with  a  great  appetite  for  pineapple 
rum.  He  is  the  spiritual  adviser  of  Mrs.  Weller,  and  lec- 
tures on  temperance. 

Stone'wall  Jack'son  (ston'wal  jak'sun).  A  sobri- 
quet given,  during  the  American  civil  war,  to  Thomas 
Jonathan  Jackson  (1824-1863),  a  general  in  the  service 
of  the  Confederate  States.  This  famous  appellation  is 
said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  an  expression  used  by  a 
Confederate  officer  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21, 
1861,  —  "  There  is  Jackson,  standing  like  a  stone  wall." 
From  that  day  he  was  known  as  Stonewall  Jackson,  and 
his  command  as  the  Stonewall  Brigade. 

Storm-and-stress  Period.  [G.  Sturm  und  Drang 
Periocle.']  In  the  literary  history  of  Germany,  the  name 
given  to  a  period  of  great  intellectual  convulsion,  in  the 
last  part  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  nation  began  to 
assert  its  freedom  from  the  fetters  of  an  artificial  liter- 
ary spirit.  Goethe's  "  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  "  gave  a 
powerful  impulse  to  this  movement,  which  was  increased 
by  the  appearance  of  Schiller's  "Robbers."  The  period 
derives  its  name  from  a  drama,  "  Sturm  und  Drang,"  of 
von  Klinger  (1753-1831),  whose  high-wrought  tragedies 
and  novels  reflect  the  excitement  of  the  time. 

Stormy  Cape.  [Pg.  Cabo  Tonnentoso.']  The  name 
originally  given  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1486,  by 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  a  celebrated  Portuguese  navigator. 

Strap,  Hugh.  A  simple  and  faithful  friend  and  ad- 
herent of  Roderick  Random.    See  Random,  Roderick. 

Streph'OJl  (stref'on).  The  name  of  a  shepherd  in  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  "Arcadia,"  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
shepherdess  Urania ;  —  used  by  the  poets  of  a  later  day 
as  the  name  of  any  lover  or  swain. 

Strong'bow'  (strong'bo').  A  nickname  of  Richard 
de  Clare,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  landed  in  Ireland  in 
1169,  married  Eva,  daughter  of  Dermot,  King  of  Lein- 
Bter,  and  conquered  Dublin  for  Henry  II.  of  England. 

Struld'brugS  (striSld'briSgz).  The  name  of  certain 
wretched  inhabitants  of  Luggnagg,  described  in  Swift's 
"  Gulliver's  Travels  "  as  persons  who  never  die. 

Sturm  und  Drang  (st65rm  66nt  drang).  See  Stoem- 
AHD-STREss  Period. 

Stylos,  Tom,  alias  John  a'  Styles  (stiiz).  A  fic- 
titious character  formerly  made  use  of  in  actions  of 
ejectment ;  —  commonly  connected  with  John  o'  Noakes. 
Called  also  Tom  a'  Styles,  and  Tom  o'  Styles.  See  Noakes, 
John  o',  and  Doe,  John. 


Subtle  Doctor.  [L.  Doctor  Subtilis.']  A  name  given 
to  Duns  Scotus,  the  famous  schoolman. 

Sucker  State.  A  cant  name  given,  in  America,  to 
the  State  of  Illinois,  the  inhabitants  of  which  ara  very 
generally  called  Suckers  throughout  the  West.  The 
term  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  habit  of  early 
travelers  across  the  prairie,  of  sucking  water  through  a 
reed  from  the  wells  made  by  the  fresh-water  crawfish. 

Sullen,  Squire.  A  brutal  husband  in  Farquhar's 
"  Country  Blockhead." 

Surface,  Charles.  A  character  in  Sheridan's  "The 
School  for  Scandal,"  represented  as  an  extravagant  rake, 
but  generous,  warm-hearted,  and  fascinating. 

Surface,  Joseph.  A  mean  and  plausible  hypocrite  in 
Sheridan's  comedy  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  who  af- 
fects great  seriousness,  gravity,  and  sentimentality. 

Su-san'na  (sfi-zan'na).  The  wife  of  Joachim  in  the 
Apocryphal  "History  of  Susaima."  She  was  falsely  ac- 
cused of  adultery  by  certain  Jewish  elders,  who  had 
vainly  attempted  her  chastity.  They  were  put  to  death 
when  her  innocence  was  proved. 

Swamp  Fox.  A  nickname  given  to  Francis  Marion 
of  South  Carolina,  an  American  general  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, who  carried  on  a  harassing,  irregular  warfare  against 
the  British  armies,  and  successfully  eluded  their  pursuit 
by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Carolina  forests  and 
swamps  where  he  had  his  haunts. 

Swan  of  Avon,  Sweet.  An  epithet  conferred  upon 
Shakespeare  by  Ben  Jonson  in  some  well-known  com- 
mendatory verses  originally  prefixed  to  the  first  folio 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  works,  printed  in  1623, 

Swan  of  Cam-brai'  (kSm-bra';  F.  kiiN'bra').  An 
epithet  bestowed  upon  Fenelon  (1651-1715),  Archbishop 
of  Cambrai,  on  account  of  the  graces  of  his  style. 

Swan  of  Lichfield.  A  title  given  to  Miss  Anna 
Seward,  an  English  poetess  (1747-1809). 

Swan  of  the  Me-an'der  (me-5n'der).  An  epithet 
applied  to  Homer,  on  account  of  the  harmony  of  his 
verso,  and  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  of  which  the  Meander  is  one  of  the  chief  rivers. 

Swedish  Nightingale.  A  name  popularly  given  to 
Jenny  Lind  (Madame  Goldschmidt,  1821-1887),  a  native 
of  Stockholm,  and  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  female 
vocalists. 

Sweet  Singer  of  Israel.  A  title  often  applied  to 
King  David.     See  Royal  Psalmist. 

Swiv'el-ler,  Dick  (swTv'el-ler).  A  careless,  light- 
headed fellow  in  Dickens's  "  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  whose 
flowery  orations  and  absurdities  of  quotation  provoke 
laughter,  but  whose  kindness  of  heart  enlists  sympathy. 

Sword  of  God.  A  surname  of  Khaled  (582-642),  the 
Mohammedan  conqueror  of  Syria,  between  the  years  632 
and  638. 

Syc'0-rax  (sTk'6-raks).  A  "  foul  witch  "  mentioned 
in  Shakespeare's  "Tempest."    See  Caliban. 

Sym-pleg'a-des  (slm-pleg'a-dez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  2ufi- 
irArjyaSes,  Uterally,  striking  together.]  Two  rocks  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  which  were  fabled  to 
clash  or  pound  against  each  other  at  intervals,  but 
between  which  the  ship  Argo  passed  in  safety. 

Syntas,  Dr.    See  Dootoe  Syntax. 
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Tab'ard  (tSb'erd).  The  name  of  the  inn  at  South- 
ward where  the  pilgrims  in  Chaucer's  "Canterbury 
Tales"  assembled.  It  took  its  name  from  its  sign,  a 
tabard,  or  herald's  jacket. 

Taf'fy  (taf'fj?).  A  sobriquet  for  a  Welshman,  or  for 
the  Welsh  collectively.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of 
David,  one  of  the  most  common  of  Welsh  names. 

Ta'lus  (ta'liis).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ta\ws.]  A  brazen  man 
made  by  Vulcan  for  Minos,  to  guard  Crete.  Spenser, 
in  the  "  Faerie  Queene,"  represents  him  as  an  attendant 
upon  Artegal,  and  as  running  continually  round  the  is- 
land of  Crete,  administering  warning  and  correction  to 
offenders  by  flooring  them  with  an  iron  flail.  His  invul- 
nerable frame,  resistless  strength,  and  passionless  nature, 
typify  the  power  which  executes  the  decrees  of  justice 
and  the  mandates  of  magistrates. 

Tal'vl  (tal've).  A  nom  de  plume  assumed  by  Mrs. 
Edward  Robinson,  a  well-known  authoress  (1797-1869), 
born  in  Germany ;  —  formed  from  the  initials  of  her 
maiden  name,  Therese  yflbertina  iouise  ?;on  Jakob. 

Tamlane'  (tam'lan').    See  Thumb,  Tom,  1. 

Tammany,  St.    See  St.  Tammany. 

Tam'O-ra  (tam'o-ra).  Queen  of  the  Goths  in  Shake- 
speare's "Titus  Andronious." 

Tan'cred  (tSn'kred).  1.  A  crusader  in  Tasso's  "  Jeru- 
salem DeUvered,"  who  fell  in  love  with  the  fair  infidel 
Clorinda,  but  slew  her  unwittingly  in  a  night  combat. 

2.  A  Norman  prince  of  Salerno  in  Dryden's  poem 
"Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,"  taken  from  Boccaccio. 
He  was  the  father  of  Sigismonda.     See  Guiscardo. 

3.  The  hero  of  Thomson's  tragedy  "  Tancred  and  Si- 
gismunda."  He  was  heir  to  the  throne  of  Sicily,  and 
was  in  love  with  the  chancellor's  daughter  Sigismunda, 
who,  under  a  misapprehension,  married  the  Earl  of  Os- 
mond, and  was  stabbed  by  her  husband  when  he  discov- 
ered her  love  for  Tancred. 

Tann'hau-ser,  Sir  (tan'hoi-zer).  [G.  Ritter  Tann- 
h'diiser.2  A  famous  legendary  hero  of  Germany,  and  the 
subject  of  an  ancient  ballad  of  the  same  name ;  of  Tieck's 
story  "  Phantasus;  "  and  of  Wagner's  opera  "  Tannhau- 
ser."  In  Mantua  he  won  the  affections  of  the  lady  Li- 
saura,  who  killed  herself  when  Tannhauser,  moved  by  the 
promises  of  the  philosopher  Hilario,  entered  the  en- 
chanted cavern  in  the  Venusberg  (i.  e.,  the  moxmtain  of 
Venus).  Escaping  finally  from  the  thraldom  of  sensual 
passion,  Tannhauser  sought  absolution  at  Rome  from 
the  Pope,  who  said  to  him,  "  You  can  no  more  hope  for 
pardon  than  this  dry  wand  can  bud  and  bear  leaves." 


Tannhauser  in  despair  returned  to  the  Venusberg.  Mean- 
while at  Rome  the  Pope's  staff  miraculously  sprouted, 
and  the  Pope  sent  messengers  to  search  for  Tannhauser, 
but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.     See  Eckhaedt. 

Tap'ley,  Mark  (tSp'ly).  The  body  servant  of  Martin 
Chuzzlewit  in  Dickens's  novel  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  — 
noted  for  his  irrepressible  jollity,  which  showed  itself 
most  when  his  affairs  were  at  the  worst. 

Tar-pe'la  (tar-pe'ya).  [L.]  In  the  legendary  history 
of  Rome,  a  Roman  maiden  who  treacherously  opened 
the  citadel  to  the  Sabines  for  the  promise  of  the  orna- 
ments which  they  wore  on  their  arms.  They  rewarded 
her  by  crushing  her  under  the  weight  of  their  shields. 
She  gave  her  name  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  from  which 
traitors  were  thrown. 

Tar-tuffe'  (tar-tul';  F.  tar'tuf).  A  common  nick- 
name for  a  hypocritical  pretender  to  religion.  It  is  de- 
rived from  a  celebrated  comedy  of  the  same  name  by 
Moliere,  in  which  the  hero,  a  hypocritical  priest,  is  so 
called.  Some  say  that  the  character  of  Tartufle  depicts 
the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  Pere  La  Chaise,  whom  Mo- 
liere once  saw  eating  truffles  (F.  tartuffes.  It.  tariufi) 
with  great  relish.     See  Cleante. 

Tattle.  A  character  in  Congreve's  comedy  "Love 
for  Love,"  —  represented  as  a  half-witted  beau,  vain  of 
his  amours,  yet  valuing  himself  for  his  secrecy. 

Tear'-sheet',  Doll  (tSr'shef).  A  bawd  in  the  Second 
Part  of  Shakespeare's  "  King  Henry  IV." 

Tea'zle,  Lady  (te'z'l).  The  heroine  of  Sheridan's 
comedy  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  the  wife  of  Sir 
Peter  Teazle,  an  old  gentleman  who  marries  late  in  life. 
She  is  represented  as  being  "  a  lively  and  innocent, 
though  imprudent,  country  girl. " 

Tea'zle,  Sir  Peter.  The  husband  of  Lady  Teazle  in 
Sheridan's  "  School  for  Scandal." 

Te-lem'a-chus  (te-lem'a-kiis).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  TijAe/uo- 
Xos.]  In  Homer's  "Odyssey,"  the  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Penelope.  He  went  in  search  of  his  father,  who  had 
been  absent  from  home  twenty  years,  but  returned  to 
Ithaca  in  time  to  assist  him  in  slaying  the  suitors.  In 
P6nelon's  romance  "  Les  Aventures  de  T616maque " 
(1691)  his  wanderings  in  search  of  Ulysses  are  told  at 
great  length.     See  Ulysses,  and  Penelope. 

T6'16'maque'  (ta'la'mak').     [F.]    See  Telemachus. 

Tell,  William.  A  legendary  Swiss  patriot  and  archer 
who,  for  refusing  to  salute  the  cap  which  Gessler,  the 
Austrian  governor,  had  set  up  in  the  market  place,  was 
sentenced  to  shoot  an  apple  from  the  head  of  his  own 
son.  This  he  did  without  hurting  the  boy.  He  subse. 
quently  shot  Gessler,  and  freed  his  country  from  Aus- 
trian oppression. 

Tempest,  The.  A  sobriquet  conferred,  on  account 
of  his  bravery  and  martial  impetuosity,  upon  Andoche 
Junot  (1771-1813),  one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  who  was 
educated  for  the  law,  but  in  1792  enUsted  in  the  French 
army  as  a  volunteer. 

Temple,  Launcslot.  A  pseudonym  of  John  Arm- 
strong (d.  1779),  an  English  physician  and  poet. 

Te'reus  (te'rjis).  [L.,  from  Gr.  Trjpew.]  The  hus- 
band of  Procne.    See  Philomela. 

Termagant.     See  in  the  Dictionary. 

Teu'fels-drbckh,  Herr  (h6r  toi'fels-drek).  [G.,  Mr. 
Devil's  dirt.]  A  eccentric  German  professor  and  phi- 
losopher whose  imaginary  "  life  and  opinions  "  are  given 
in  Carlyle's  "Sartor  Resartus."  "The  Philosophy  of 
Clothes  "  is  the  subject  of  his  speculations. 

Thad'de-us  of  Warsaw  (thad'de-iis).  The  hero  and 
title  of  a  famous  historical  novel  by  Jane  Porter. 

Thal'a-ba  (thal'a-ba).  The  hero  of  Southey's  poem 
"  Thalaba  the  Destroyer,"  founded  on  Arabian  mythol- 
ogy. His  life  is  a  continual  warfare  against  the  sorcer- 
ers, or  evil  spirits,  of  Domdaniel.  These  he  at  last  ut- 
terly destroys,  and  is  received  into  paradise. 

Thau'maste'  (to'masf).  The  name  of  a  great  Eng- 
lisli  scholar  in  Rabelais'  celebrated  satirical  romance, 
wlio  went  to  France  to  argue  by  signs  with  Pantagruel, 
and  was  overcome  by  Panurge. 

Thau'ma-tur'gus  (tha'ma-tfir'gus).  [NL.  See  in  the 
Dictionary.]  A  surname  given  to  Gregory,  a  native,  and 
afterward  bishop,  of  Neo-Ca?sarea,  in  Cappadocia,  in  the 
third  century,  on  account  of  the  numerous  miracles 
ascribed  to  him  by  his  mediaeval  biographers. 

Thau'ma-tur'gus  of  the  West  An  appellation 
given  to  St.  Bernard  (1091-1153)  by  his  admiring  dis- 
ciples. His  ascetic  life,  solitary  studies,  and  stirring 
eloquence,  made  him  the  oracle  of  Christendom. 

The-ag'e-nes  and  Char'i-cle'ia  (the-aj'e-nez,  kSr'I- 

kle'ya).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  ©ea-ye'iArjs,  and  Xapi'/cAeia.]  A  pair 
of  lovers  in  a  famous  Greek  prose  romance,  included  in 
the  "Ethiopian  Histories"  of  Heliodorus,  Bishop  of 
Trikka  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The 
lovers  meet  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  and 
after  a  series  of  wonderful  adventures  by  land  and  sea 
are  finally  united  and  reign  over  Ethiopia. 

Theban  Eagle.  An  epithet  appUed  to  the  Theban 
poet  Pindar  on  account  of  the  sublimity  and  sustained 
power  of  his  odes. 

Thek'la  (thek'la ;  G.  tak'la).  The  daughter  of  Wal- 
lenstein  in  Schiller's  drama  of  "  Wallenstein." 

Th^'lfeme'  (ta'lam').  [F.,  fr.  Gr.  ee\r,i).a.  the  will.] 
A  name  under  which  Voltaire  personified  the  Will  in  his 
composition  entitled  "Th^leme  and  Macare." 

Th^'lfeme',  Abbey  of.  The  name  of  an  imaginary 
building  in  Rabelais'  "  Gargantua,"  given  by  Grandgou- 
sier  to  Friar  John  as  a  reward  for  services  in  helping  to 
subject  the  people  of  Lern^.  "  The  motto  of  the  estab- 
lishment is,  '  Facey  que  vouldras  '  (Do  what  thou  wilt), 
and  the  whole  regulations  of  the  convent  are  such  as  to 
secure  a  succession  of  elegant  recreations,  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  inhabitants."  For.  Quar.  Eev. 

The'0-d0'rus(the'o-do'rii3;  F.  ta ' 6 ' do ' ru').  The 
name  of  a  physician  in  Rabelais'  romance  of  "  Gargan- 
tua." At  the  request  of  Ponocrates,  Gargantua's  tutor, 
he  undertook  to  cure  the  latter  of  his  vicious  manner  of 


ale,   senate,   c&re,   &m,   arm,   ask,   final,   s^ ;    eve,   event,   £nd,  feru,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   iU ;    old,   obey,   orb,   ddd ; 
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living,  and  accordingly  "purged  him  canonically  with 
Anticyrian  hellebore,"  by  which  medicine  he  cleared  out 
all  the  perverse  habit  of  his  biTiin,  so  that  he  became  a 
man  of  honor,  sense,  courage,  and  piety. 

Ther-Si'tes  (ther-si'tez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ©epo-iTrjs.]  The 
ugliest  and  most  scurrilous  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy. 
He  spared,  in  his  revilings,  neither  prince  nor  chief,  but 
directed  his  abuse  principally  against  Achilles  and  Ulys- 
ses. He  was  slain  by  Achilles  for  deriding  his  grief  for 
Penthesilea.  The  nan^e  is  often  used  to  denote  a  ca- 
lumniator. Shakespeare  introduces  him  in  his  play  of 
"Troilus  and  Cressida." 

The'seUS  (the'sus  or  the'se-iis).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ©ija-eu;.] 
Tl>e  Duke  of  Athens  in  Shakespeare's  "Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream."  In  Greek  legend  Theseus  was  the  sou 
of  JSgeus,  King  of  Athens.  He  rid  Attica  of  Procrustes 
and  otlier  evil  doers ;  slew  the  Minotaur,  and  carried  off 
Minos'  daugliter  Ariadne  (see  Ariadne)  ;  conquered  the 
Amazons,  and  married  their  queen,  variously  called  Anti- 
ope  and  Hippolyta,  and  after  her  death  espoused  Phae- 
dra. See  HiPPOLYTua,  and  Piledea.  He  is  also  intro- 
duced into  Chaucer's  "  Knightes  Tale." 

Thes'ty-liS  (thes'tT-lTs).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  06(rTvAt9.]  A 
female  slave  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Idyls  of  Theocri- 
tus ;  hence,  any  rustic  maiden. 

With  Thestylis  to  bind  the  sheaves.  Milton. 

Third  Founder  of  Rome.  A  title  given  to  the  Ro- 
man general  Caius  Marius  on  account  of  his  repeated 
triumphs  over  the  public  enemies  of  his  country. 

Ttoty-nine  Articles.  See  under  Article,  in  the 
Dictionary. 

Thirty  Tyrants,  The  (of  Rome).  A  fanciful  desig- 
nation given  to  a  number  of  adventurers  who,  after  the 
defeat  and  captivity  of  Valerian,  and  during  the  reign  of 
his  weak  successor,  GaUienus  (a.  d.  260-268),  aspired  to 
the  throne,  and  by  their  contests  threatened  to  produce 
a  complete  dissolution  of  the  empire.  Tlie  name  was 
given  them  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  "  thirty 
tyrants  "  of  Athens. 

Thls'be  (thiz'be).     See  Pyramhs  and  Thisbe. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer.  The  name  under  which 
Thomas  Learmont,  of  Ercildoune,  a  Scotchman,  born 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander  HI.,  and  living  in  the 
days  of  Wallace,  is  generally  and  best  known. 

Tho'pas,  Sir  (to'pas).  The  hero  of  the  "Rime  of 
Sir  Thopas  "  iu  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  giving  a 
burlesque  account  of  the  adventures  of  a  knight-errant, 
and  his  wanderings  in  search  of  the  Queen  of  Faerie. 

Thra'SO  (thra'so).  [L.,  from  Gr.  @pi(Twv  Thraso,  a 
braggart,  from  epacn/'s  bold,  overbold.]  The  name  of 
a  braggart  soldier  in  Terence's  "Eunuch."  From  this 
name  is  derived  the  adjective  thrasonical. 

Three  Kings  of  Cologne.  See  Cologne,  The  Three 
Kings  of. 

Thumb,  Tom.  1.  The  name  of  a  diminutive  person- 
age celebrated  in  the  legendary  literature  of  England. 
His  adventures  are  narrated  in  a  ballad  printed  in  1630, 
which  places  him  in  King  Arthur's  court.  It  begins 
thus : — 

**  In  Arthur's  court  Tom  7*71  U7«6e  did  liue, 
A  man  of  niickle  might. 
The  best  of  all  the  Table  Round, 
And  eke  a  doughty  knight. 

*'  His  stature  but  an  inch  in  height, 
Or  quarter  of  a  span  ; 
Then  thinke  you  not  this  little  knight 
"Was  prou'd  a  valiant  man  ?" 

^S^  "  As  to  Tom  Thumb,  he  owes  his  Christian  name, 
most  probably,  to  the  spirit  of  reduplication.  Some  Teu- 
ton, or,  it  may  be,  some  still  remoter  fancy,  had  imagined 
the  manikin,  called,  from  his  proportions,  DaumUng,  the 
diminutive  of  Daum,  the  same  word  as  our  Thumb ;  while 
the  Scots  got  him  asTamlane  [or  Tom-a-lin],  and,  though 
forgetting  his  fairy  proportions,  sent  liim  to  Elfland,  and 
rescued  him  thence  just  in  time  to  avoid  being  made  the 
'  Teind  to  hell.'  As  DaumUng,  he  rode  in  tlie  horse's  ear, 
and  reduplicated  into  Tom  Thumb,  came  to  England,  and 
was  placed  at  Arthur's  court  as  the  true  land  of  romance ; 
then  in  France,  where  little  Gauls  sucked  their  Latin 
pollex  as  their  pouee,  he  got  called  '  Le  Petit  Poucet, '  and 
was  sent  to  tlie  cave  of  an  ogre,  or  orco  — a  monster 
(most  likely  a  cuttlefish)  —  straight  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  there  performed  his  treacherous,  but  justifia- 
ble, substitution  of  his  brother's  nightcaps  for  the  infant 
ogresses'  crowns,  and  so  came  to  England  as  Hop-o'-my- 
Thumb,  too  often  confounded  with  the  true  Tom  Thumb. " 

Yonge. 

11^°" "  On  ballad  authority  we  learn  that  '  Tom  a  lyn 
was  a  Scottsman  born.'  Now  .  .  .  Tom-a-lin,  otherwise 
Tamlane,  is  no  other  than  Tom  Thumb  liimself ,  who  was 
originally  a  avvarf,  or  dwergar,  of  Scandinavian  descent, 
being  the  Thaumlin,  i.  e..  Little  Thumb,  of  the  North- 
men. Drayton,  who  introduces  both  these  heroes  in  his 
'Nymphidia,'  seems  to  have  suspected  their  identity." 

Quart.  Rev. 

2.  The  nom  de  guerre  of  Charles  Sherwood  Stratton 
(1838-1883),  a  famous  dwarf,  born  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
who  exhibited  himself  in  public  for  many  years.  His  di- 
minutive wife,  "Mrs.  Tom  Thumb,"  shared  in  his  fame. 

Thunderer,  The.  A  popular  appellation  of  the  Lon- 
don "  Times,"  —  originally  given  to  it  on  account  of  the 
powerful  articles  contributed  to  its  columns  by  the  edi- 
tor, Edward  Sterling. 

Thundering  Legion,  The.  A  name  given  to  a  Ro- 
man legion,  A.  D.  179,  because  the  prayers  of  some  Clu-is- 
tians  in  it  were  followed,  it  is  said,  by  a  storm  of  thun- 
der, lightning,  and  rain,  which  tended  greatly  to  discomfit 
the  Marcomanni,  the  invading  enemy. 

ThU'li-0  (thu'ri-o).  A  foolish  rival  to  Valentine  in 
Shakespeare's  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona." 

Thwack'um  (thwSk'iim).  A  famous  character  in 
Fielding's  novel  "The  History  of  a  Foundling." 

Thy-es'tes  (tht-gs'tez).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ©ueVnjt.]  Son 
of  Pelops  and  brother  of  Atreus,  who  set  before  him  for 
food  the  flesh  of  his  own  son. 

Thyr'sls  (ther'sts).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  ©v'po-is.]  The  name 
of  a  herdsman  in  Theocritus ;  also,  a  shepherd  in  Virgil's 


seventh  Eclogue,  who  has  a  poetical  contest  with  Cory- 
don  ;  hence,  in  modern  poetry,  any  shepherd  or  rustic. 

Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  smokes 

From  betwixt  two  aged  oaks, 

"Where  Corydon  and  Tht/rsis  met. 

Are  at  their  savory  dinner  set.  Milton. 

Tibbs,  Beau.     See  Beau  Tibbs. 

Tic'kler,    Timothy    (tlk'ler).     A  pseudonym   of  an 

Edinburgli  lawyer  named  Sym,  one  of  the  contributors 
to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  Wilson's  "  Noctes  Ambrosiauae." 

Tid'dler,  Tom  (tid'dler).  A  personage  well  known 
among  children  from  the  game  of  "  Tom  Tiddler's 
ground."  One  of  Dickens's  minor  tales  is  entitled 
"  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground." 

Til'bU-ri'na  (tll'bu-rl'na).  A  character  in  Sheridan's 
play  "  The  Critic,"  whose  lovelorn  ravings  constitute 
the  climax  of  burlesque  tragedy. 

Tim'i-as  (tim'I-as).  A  character  in  Spenser's  "  Faerie 
Queene,"  intended  to  represent  the  spirit  of  chivalrous 
honor  and  generosity,  and,  in  the  personal  allegory, 
standing  for  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Ti'mon  (ti'mSn).  [L.,fr.  Gr.  TiVioi/.]  An  "  enemy  to 
mankind,"  described  by  Plutarch  and  Lucian,  but  best 
kno\ni  to  English  readers  as  the  cynical  hero  of  Shake- 
speare's "  Tinion  of  Athens." 

Tln-tag'il  (tin-tag'il),  or  Tln-tag'el  (-51).  A  strong 
castle  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  connected  with  the 
legends  of  King  Arthur. 

Tintagil  castle  by  the  Cornish  sea.  Teimyson. 

Tln'tO,  Dick  (tTu'to).  1.  The  name  of  a  poor  artist 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor." 

2.  A  pseudonym  adopted  by  Frank  Boot  Goodrich  (b. 
1826),  an  American  author. 

Tip'pe-ca-noe'  (ttp'pe-ka-noo').  A  sobriquet  con- 
ferred upon  General  W.  H.  Harrison,  afterward  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  during  the  political  canvass 
which  preceded  his  election,  on  account  of  the  victory 
gained  by  him  over  the  Indians  in  the  battle  which  took 
place  on  the  6th  of  November,  1811,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Tippecanoe  and  Wabash  Rivers. 

Ti-ta'nl-a  (tT-ta'nT-a).  Wife  of  Oberon,  and  queen 
of  the  fairies,  in  Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer  -  Night's 
Dream."  The  name  is  taken  from  Ovid  (Met.  iii.  173), 
who  uses  it  for  Diana. 

Tit'comb,  Timothy  (tTt'kiim).  A  nam  de  plume 
adopted  by  J.  G.  Holland  (1819-81),  a  popular  American 
author  and  journalist. 

Ti-tho'nus  (ti-tho'niis).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Tieioi/os.]  Son 
of  Laomedon,  King  of  Troy.  He  was  the  favorite  of 
Aurora,  who  prevailed  on  Jupiter  to  grant  him  immortal- 
ity, but  forgot  to  ask  for  him  immortal  youth.  So  Titho- 
nus  waxed  old,  and  was  changed  by  Aurora  into  a  grass- 
hopper. In  mythology  he  represents  the  gray  of  dawn 
from  which  the  rose  of  dawn  springs,  as  Aurora  from 
the  couch  of  Tithonus. 

Tit'marsh,  Mi'chael  An'ge-lo  (mi'kel  au'jt-lo  tit'- 
marsh).  A  pseudonym  under  which  Thackeray,  for  a 
series  of  years,  contributed  tales,  essays,  and  sketches 
to  Fraser's  Magazine.  He  afterward  published  several 
volumes  under  the  same  name. 

Tlt'y-rus  (tlt'i-riis).  [L.,  fr.  Gr.  Ttrvpo!.]  A  char- 
acter in  Virgil's  first  Eclogue,  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
among  whom  this  was  a  common  shepherd's  name.  He 
is  thought  to  personate  Virgil.  Chaucer  is  affectionately 
commemorated  under  this  name  in  Spenser's  "  Shep- 
herd's Calendar." 

To-bi'as  (t6-bi'as).  The  son  of  Tobit  in  the  Apocry- 
phal book  of  Tobit.  He  married  Sara  by  the  aid  of  the 
archangel  Raphael.    See  Asmodeus. 

To'by  (to'by).  The  name  of  a  dog  in  the  common 
English  puppet  show  of  Punch  and  Judy.    See  Punch. 

To'by,  Uncle.    See  Uncle  Toby. 

Todd,  Lau'rie  (la'ry  tod).  A  poor  Scottish  nailmaker, 
the  hero  of  Gait's  novel  of  the  same  name,  who  emigrates 
to  America,  and,  after  some  reverses  of  fortune,  begins 
the  world  again  as  a  backwoodsman,  and  once  more  be- 
comes prosperous. 

Tom'-a-lln'  (tom'a-lTn').    See  Tom  Thumb,  1. 

(J^^  The  name  is  sometimes  written,  in  ignorance  of  its 
etymology,  Tom-a-Lincoln.    An  old  book,  formerly  very 

Eopular,  relates  "The  most  pleasant  History  of  Tom-a- 
incoln,  a  renowned  soldier,  the  Red  Rose  Knight,  sur- 
named  the  Boast  of  England,  showing  his  honorable  vic- 
tories in  foreign  couritries,  with  his  strange  fortunes  in 
Faery  Land,  and  how  he  married  the  fair  Angliterra, 
daughter  to  Prester  John,  that  renowned  monarch  of  the 
world." 

Tom  and  Jerry.  Corinthian  Tom  and  his  friend 
Jerry,  a  pair  of  rakes  and  sporting  men  in  Pierce  Egan's 
"  Life  in  London." 

Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.  An  appellation  very  com- 
monly employed  to  designate  a  crowd  or  a  rabble. 

To'mfes',  M.  (mo'sye'  to'niu').  One  of  the  five  doc- 
tors in  Moliere's  "  L'Amour  M(5decin." 

Tom  O'  Bedlam.  A  name  given  to  wandering  mendi- 
cants discharged  from  Bethlehem  Hospital,  on  account 
of  incurable  lunacy,  or  because  their  cure  was  doubtful. 

Tom  Thumb.    See  Thumb,  Tom. 

Toots,  Mr.  (toots).  An  innocent,  honest,  and  warm- 
hearted creature  in  Dickens's  "Dombeyand  Son,"  whose 
favorite  saying  is,  "  It 's  of  no  consequence." 

Top'sy  (top'sj).  A  young  slave  girl  in  Mrs.  Stowe's 
novel  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  who  illustrates  the  igno- 
rance, low  moral  development,  and  wild  humor  of  the 
African  character,  as  well  as  its  capacity  for  education. 

Tor'mes,  La-za-rl'Uo  de  (la-tha-re'lyo  da  tor'mas). 
[Sp.]  The  hero  of  a  Spanish  novel  of  the  same  name  by 
Diego  Hurtado  do  Mendoza  (d.  1C75),  a  novel  of  low  life, 
the  first  of  a  class  well  known  in  Spanish  literature  un- 
der the  name  of  the  gusto  picarcwo,  or  the  style  of  the 
rogues,  and  made  famous  all  over  the  world  in  the  bril- 
liant hnitation  of  "Gil  Bias." 

Torre,  Sir  (tor).     A  rough  but  kind-hearted  knight 


in  the  Arthurian  legend,  brother  of  Elaine.     Tennyson 
calls  him  "  plain  Sir  Torre." 

Touchstone.  A  remarkable  clown  in  Shakespeare's 
"As  You  Like  It." 

TOX,  Miss  Lucretla  (toks).  The  friend  of  Mr.  Dom- 
bey's  married  sister,  who  maintained  a  weak  flirtation 
with  Major  Bagstock,  in  Dickens's  "Dombey  and  Son." 
See  Bagstock,  Joe. 

Translator  General.  A  title  borne  by  Philemon 
Holland  (d.  1630),  the  translator  of  Livy,  Pliny,  Plu- 
tarch, Suetonius,  Xenophon,  and  other  Greek  and  Latin 
authors.  It  was  given  to  him  by  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England." 

Trap'bois  (trap'bois).  An  old  usurer  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  "who  was  believed, 
even  at  his  extreme  age,  to  understand  the  plucking  of  a 
pigeon  as  well  [as],  or  better  than,  any  man  of  Alsatia." 

Tri'bOU'let'  (tre'bob'lu').  A  nicknr>me  of  Francis 
Hotman,  court  fool  of  Louis  XII.  He  is  introduced  in 
Rabelais'  "History  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel,"  and 
in  Victor  Hugo's  tragedy  "  Le  Roi  s'amuse." 

Trim,  Corporal  (trim).  Uncle  Toby's  attendant  in 
Sterne'a  novel  "  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram 
Shandy,  Gent.,"  distinguished  for  his  fidelity  and  affec- 
tion, his  respectfulness  and  his  volubility. 

Trinc'u-lo  (trink'u-16).  A  jester  in  Shakespeare's 
"Tempest." 

Trinity  Jones.  A  sobriquet  of  William  Jones  ot 
Nayland  (1726-1800),  distinguished  for  his  treatises  in 
defense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  also  for  hav- 
ing originated  "  The  British  Critic." 

Trin'0-vant  (trTn'6-vant),  or  Trin'o-van'tum  (trin'- 
o-v5n'tiim).  [From  L.  Triiiobaiites  a  people  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Britain,  in  Essex,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
Suffolk,  or  from  the  Celtic  source  of  the  Latin  name.] 
An  old  name  of  London.  The  romantic  historians  cor- 
rupted the  name  into  Troynovant,  and  assumed  that  it 
came  from  Troja  Nova  (New  Troy),  which  was  the  name 
in  the  story  of  the  mythical  Brut,  or  Brutus.  See  Brut. 
[Written  also  Troynovant.'] 

Tris'me-gis'tUS  (trTs'me-jTs'tus).  See  the  Note  un- 
der Hermes,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Tris'so'tin'  (tres'so'taN')-  [F.]  A  poet  and  coxcomb 
in  Moliere's  comedy  "Les  Femmes  Savantes." 

11^°°  Under  this  character,  Moliere  satirized  the  Abb^ 
Cotm,  who  affected  to  unite  in  himself  the  rather  incon- 
sistent characters  of  a  writer  of  poems  of  gallantry  and 
a  powerful  and  excellent  preacher.  His  dramatic  name 
was  originally  Tricolin,  which,  as  too  plainly  pointing 
out  the  individual,  was  softened  into  Trissotin. 

Tris'tan  (trls'tan).     See  Tristram,  Sir. 

Tris'tram,  Sir  (tris'tram).  A  famous  knight  of 
King  Arthur's  Round  Table.  He  was  the  lover  of  Isolde 
of  Ireland,  called  la  belle  Isolde  [i.  e.,  Isolde  the  beau- 
tiful], the  wife  of  his  micle.  King  Mark  of  Cornwall. 
According  to  the  version  adopted  by  Tennyson  in  his 
"  Idylls  of  the  King,"  he  was  stabbed  by  King  Mark, 
who  surprised  him  in  amorous  dalliance  with  Isolde. 
According  to  another  version,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from 
Cornwall  and  went  to  Brittany,  where  he  married  an- 
other Isolde,  called  Isolde  le  blanch  mains  [i.  e.,  Isolde 
of  the  white  hand].  Being  wounded  in  Brittany,  he  sent 
a  messenger  to  Cornwall  to  summon  la  belle  Isolde  to 
come  and  cure  him.  Tlie  messenger  is  to  hoist  a  white 
sail  if  Isolde  returns  with  him.  He  does  so  ;  but  Tris- 
tram's wife,  Isolde  le  blanch  mains,  out  of  jealousy  tells 
him  that  the  sail  is  black,  and  on  hearing  this  he  dies. 
This  version  is  given  in  Matthew  Arnold's  poem  "Tris- 
tram and  Iseult."     [Written  also  Tristam,axii  Tristan.'] 

Triv'a-gant  (triv'a-gont).  The  same  as  Tei'magant. 
See  Termagant,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Tro'i-lUS  (tro'i-liis).  [L.,  from  Gr.  TpMiAos.]  A  son 
of  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  and  the  hero  of  Chaucer's  poem 
of  "Troilus  and  Cresseide,"  and  Shakespeare's  play  of 
"Troilus  and  Cressida."  Troilus  loves  Cressida,  and 
wooes  her  through  her  uncle  Pandarus,  who  acts  as  go- 
between.  Cressida  is  the  daughter  of  Calclias,  the  Tro- 
jan high  priest,  who  has  deserted  to  the  Greeks ;  and 
wlien  she  is  sent  to  her  father  in  exchange  for  the  Tro- 
jan Antenor,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy, 
she  proves  false  to  Troilus  and  deserts  him  for  the  Greek 
Dionied.  The  story  is  post-Homeric ;  and  probably  of 
mediaeval  origin. 

Trot'wood,  Mrs.  Betsy  (trSt'wood).  Tlie  kind- 
hearted  but  eccentric  aunt  of  the  hero  in  Dickens's 
"David  Copperfield." 

Troy'no-vant'  (troi'no-vSnt').     See  Thinovant. 

Trul'li-ber,  Parson  (trul'll-ber).  A  fat  clergyman 
in  Fielding's  "Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews." 

Trun'nion,  Commodore  Hawser  (trun'yun).  An 
eccentric  and  celebrated  character  in  Smollett's  "  Pere- 
grine Pickle'"  He  is  represented  as  having  retired  from 
service  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  in  engage- 
ments, but  as  retaining  his  nautical  and  military  habits. 
He  keeps  garrison  in  his  house,  which  is  defended  by  a 
ditch,  and  entered  through  a  drawbridge,  obliges  liia 
servants  to  sleep  in  hammocks,  and  to  take  turns  on 
watch  all  the  year  round,  and  indulges  his  humor  in 
various  other  odd  ways. 

Tuck,  Friar.    See  Friar  Tuck. 

Turklng-horn',  Mr.  (trd'ktng-hSru').  A  silent,  dis- 
creet old  baclu'lor  lawyer  in  Dickens's  "Bleak  House," 
who  has  a  largo  clientage  among  the  nobility  and  knows 
many  family  secrets.  He  is  the  confidential  legal  adviser 
of  Sir  Leicester  Dodlock,  Bart. 

Tup'man,  Tracy  (tiip'mnn).  In  Dickens's  "Pick- 
wick Papers,"  a  member  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  who  is 
of  a  very  amorous  disposition. 

Turk  Qregory.  The  name  given  by  Falstaff  in 
Slinkospeare's  1  Henry  IV.,  a.  v.,  sc.  3,  to  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  (the  belligerent  Hildobrand),  who  beciuno  a  byword 
with  the  early  reformers  for  vice  and  enormity  of  every 
description. 

Tur'nus  (tfir'nOs).     [L.]    In  Virgil's  "  .Eneid  "  the 


tise,    uultei    rfide,   full,    dp,   fun  ;    pity  ;    food!,  fdbt ;    out,   oil ;      cbalr ;    go ;    sing,   iQk ;    ttieu,   tbin ;    bON  ;    zli  =  z  in  azure. 
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chief  of  the  Rutuli,  an  Italian  tribe.  He  was  a  rival 
suitor  with  .aSneas  for  the  hand  of  Lavinia,  a  Latian 
princess,  and  was  slain  by  .^neas  in  battle. 

Tur'pin'  (tur'pSN').  [F.]  Au  imaginary  Archbishop 
of  Rheims  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  to  whom  was 
ascribed  a  chronicle  really  written  at  the  end  of  the 
11th  or  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  describing 
an  expedition  of  Charlemagne  into  Spain,  and  offering  a 
pseudo-historical  basis  for  the  romances  of  Eoland,  Oli- 
ver, Ogier  the  Dane,  etc.     See  Roland. 

Tur'vey-drop  (tfir'vy-drop).  A  selfish  old  dandy  in 
Dicliens's  novel  of  "  Bleak  House,"  who  made  himself 
up  daily  with  a  false  complexion,  false  teeth,  false  whisk- 
ers, a  wig,  and  a  padded  coat,  and  lived  on  the  earnings 
of  his  son,  a  dancing  master,  who  revered  his  father  as 
a  model  of  deportment.  The  character  is  said  to  have 
been  drawn  from  George  IV.,  "  the  first  gentleman  of 
Europe."  _ 

Tu'ti-vll'lUS  (tu'ti-villus).  An  old  name  for  a  cele- 
brated demon  who  is  said  to  have  collected  all  the  frag- 
ments of  words  which  the  priests  had  skipped  over  or 
mutilated  in  the  performance  of  the  service,  and  carried 
them  to  hell. 

Twain,  Mark  (twan).  The  pen  name  of  Samuel 
Langhorne  Clemens  (b.  1835),  a  celebrated  American 
humorist.  It  was  originally  "  the  nom  de  plume  of  one 
Capt.  Isaiah  Sellers,  who  used  to  write  river  news  over 
it  for  the  New  Orleans  '  Picayune.'  " 

Twelve  Apostles  of  Ireland,  The.  A  name  given 
to  twelve  Irish  prelates  of  the  Cth  century,  who  appear 
to  have  formed  a  sort  of  corporation,  and  to  have  exer- 
cised a  kind  of  jurisdiction  or  superintendence  over  the 
other  ecclesiastics,  or  "  saints,"  of  the  time.  They  were 
disciples  of  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard. 

1II^°* Their  names  were  as  follows:  1.  Ciaran,  or  Kie- 
ran.  Bishop  and  Abbot  of  Saighir  (now  Seir-Keiran, 
King's  County) ;  2.  Ciaran,  or  Kieran,  Abbot  of  Clomnac- 
nois ;  3.  Columcille  of  Hy ;  4.  Brendan,  Bishop  and  Ab- 
bot of  Clonfert ;  5.  Brandan,  Bishop  and  Abbot  of  Birr 
(now  Parsonstown,  King's  County) ;  6.  Columba,  Abbot 
of  Tirdaglas;  7.  Molaise,  or  Laisre,  Abbot  of  Damhiris 
(now  Devenish  island  in  Loch  Erne) ;  8.  Cainnech,  Abbot 
of  Aichadlibo,  Queen's  County ;  9.  Ruadan,  or  Rodan, 
Abbot  of  Lorrha,  Tipperary  County ;  10.  Mobi  Clairenech, 
or  the  Flat-faced,  Abbot  of  Glasnooidlian  (now  Glasnevin, 
near  Dublin) ;  11.  Senell,  Abbot  of  Cluain-inis,  in  Loch 
Erne ;  12.  Nannath,  or  Nennith,  Abbot  and  IJishop  of 
Inismuige-Samh  (now  Inismac-Saint),  in  Loch  Erne. 

Twelve  Peers  {or  Paladins)  of  France.  The  twelve 
chief  paladins  of  Charlemagne.  Their  names  are  vari- 
ously given  in  the  romances,  and  include  Astolfo,  Ferum- 
bras,  Florismart,  Ganelon,  Malagigi,  Ogier  the  Dane, 
Oliver,  Orlando  or  Roland,  Rinaldo,  and  others.  In  the 
English  romances  they  are  often  called  Douceperes, 
or  Dusiperes.     See  Doucepeee,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Twist,  Oliver.  The  hero  oi  Dickens's  novel  of  the 
same  name,  —  a  poor  boy,  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
worlihouse  of  an  English  village,  starved,  beaten,  and 
abused,  but  preserving  a  wonderful  purity  and  lovable- 
ness,  even  when  surrounded  by  the  worst  influences. 

TwitCh'er,  Jemmy  (twlch'er).  1.  A  cunning  high- 
wayman in  Gay's  "  Beggar's  Opera." 

2.  A  nickname  given  to  John  Lord  Sandwich  (1718- 
1792)  by  his  contemporaries. 

Tyb'alt  (tib'alt).  A  nephew  to  Lady  Capulet  in 
Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
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TT-gO-Il'no  (oo-go-le'no).  [It.]  A  Pisan  noble  of  the 
13th  century,  and  leader  of  the  Guelphs.  Having  been 
defeated  in  an  encounter  with  Archbishop  Ruggieri,  a 
leader  of  the  Ghibelline  faction,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
imprisoned,  together  with  his  sons,  in  the  tower  of  the 
Gualandi  (since  called  the  Tower  of  Hunger),  and  left 
there  to  starve.  Dante  has  immortalized  the  name  and 
sufferings  of  TJgolino.  He  is  represented  as  voraciously 
devouring  the  head  of  Ruggieri,  in  hell,  where  they  are 
both  frozen  up  together  in  a  hole  in  a  lake  of  ice. 

U'len-spie'gel  (oo'len-spe'gel).    [G.]    See  Owleolass. 

Ul-ri'oa  (iil-ri'ka).  A  hideous  old  sibyl  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "Ivanhoe." 

U-lys'ses  (fi-ITs'sez).  [L.  Ulixes,  sometimes  errone- 
ously written  Ulysses  from  a  supposed  connection  with 
Gr.  '0Su(7<7eu's  Ulysses.]  King  of  Ithaca,  one  of  the 
Greek  cliieftains  in  the  Trojan  war  in  Homer's  "  Iliad," 
famed  for  his  craft,  wisdom,  and  eloquence  ;  and  the 
hero  of  Homer's  "  Odyssey,"  which  describes  at  length 
his  wanderings  and  adventures  for  ten  years  after  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  his  final  return  home.  See  Calypso, 
CiKCE,  Penelope,  and  Telemachus. 

U'na  (u'na).  [L.,  fem.  of  ^mus  one.]  A  lovely  lady 
in  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene,"  intended  as  a  personifi- 
cation of  Truth.  The  name  refers  to  the  singleness  of 
purpose  characteristic  of  Truth,  or  to  the  unique  excel- 
lence of  the  lady's  character.     See  Red-ceoss  Knight. 

Un'C?.3  (iin'kos).  The  "Last  of  the  Moliicans"  in 
Cooper's  novel  of  this  name,  —  a  young  Delaware  chief 
of  great  courage  and  nobility  of  soul,  called  by  the 
French  "  Le  Cerf  agile"  (1  e.,  the  agile  deer).  See 
Chingachgook. 

Uncle  Re'mus  (re'mus).  The  hero  and  title  of  a 
book  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  (b.  1848).  He  is  repre- 
sented as  an  old  plantation  darky  with  a  great  store  of 
tales  and  songs  illustrative  of  negro  folklore,  and  dealing 
mainly  with  "  Brer  [i.  e.,  Brother]  Rabbit,"  "  Brer  Fox," 
and  otlier  animal  characters. 

Uncle  Sam.  A  colloquial  nickname  of  the  United 
States  government. 

.  33^  -S''§  ">''™8  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
initials  U.  S.  (United  States)  marked  on  certain  casks  of 
provisions  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  purchased  for  the  American 
army  in  the  war  of  1812,  were  facetiously  interpreted  as 


standingfor  "Uncle  Sam,"  the  local  nickname  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Wilson,  a  government  inspector  at  that  place. 

Uncle  To'by  (to'by).  The  hero  of  Sterne's  novel 
"  Tlie  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gent.,"  — 
represented  as  a  captain  who  had  been  wounded  at  the 
siege  of  Namur,  and  forced  to  retire  from  the  service. 
He  is  celebrated  for  his  kindness,  courage,  gallantry, 
and  simplicity,  no  less  than  for  his  extreme  modesty,  his 
love  passages  with  the  Widow  Wadman,  and  his  military 
tastes,  habits,  and  discussions. 

11^°"  "  My  Uncle  Toby  is  one  of  the  finest  compliments 
ever  paid  to  human  nature.  He  is  the  most  unottendmg 
of  God's  creatures ;  or,  as  the  French  express  it,  un  lei 
petit  bon  homme!  Of  his  bowling  green,  his  sieges,  and 
his  amours,  who  would  say  or  think  any  thing  amiss  ?  " 

Hazlitt. 

Uncle   Tom.      The   hero  of    Mrs.   Harriet    Beecher 

Stowe's  novel  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  —  a  negro  slave, 

distinguished  for  his  unaffected  piety  and  fidelity.     See 

Little  Eva. 

Underground  Railroad,  The.  A  popular  embodi- 
ment of  the  various  ways  in  which  fugitive  slaves  from 
the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  were  assisted 
in  escaping  to  the  Nortli,  or  to  Canada  ;  —  often  humor- 
ously abbreviated  U.  G.  R.  R. 

Un-dine'  (Qn-den' ;  G.  66n-de'ne).  [See  Undine,  in 
the  Dictionary.]  Tlie  lieroine  and  title  of  a  romance 
by  the  German  author,  De  la  Motte  Fouqu^.  She  was 
a  water  sprite  and  changeling  in  the  hut  of  a  fisherman, 
where  Sir  Huldbrand  saw  her  and  fell  in  love  with  her. 
By  her  marriage  with  a  mortal.  Undine  acquired  a  soul. 
But  the  knight  soon  neglected  his  wife  for  the  lady 
Bertalda,  and  Undine  was  carried  away  by  her  sisters 
into  the  sea.  She  returned  on  the  day  of  Sir  Huld- 
br.and's  wedding  with  Bertalda,  und  gave  him  a  kiss  from 
wliich  he  died. 

U'nl-gen'i-tUS  (u'nT-jen'i-tus).  In  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, the  name  given  to  a  famous  bull  issued  by  Pope 
Clement  XI.,  in  1713,  against  the  French  translation  of 
the  New  '"estament,  with  notes  by  Pasquier  Quesnel, 
priest  of  tiie  Oratory,  and  a  celebrated  Jansenist.  The 
bull  began  with  the  Latin  words  "  Unigenitus  Dei  Fil- 
ius"  (i.  e.,  Only-begotten  Son  of  God),  and  hence  the 
name  given  to  it. 

Universal  Doctor.  [L.  Doctor  Universalis.']  Thomas 
Aquinas.     See  Angelic  Doctor. 

Urban,  Sylvanus,  Qent.  [See  Sylvan,  and  Urban, 
in  the  Dictionary.]  The  fictitious  name  under  which 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  is  edited,  and  by  which  is 
expressed  its  universality  of  town  and  country  inteUi- 
geuce. 

True  histories  of  last  year's  ghost, 

Lines  to  a  ringlet  or  a  turban  ; 
And  trifles  for  the  morning  Post, 
And  nothing  for  Sylvanus  Urban.  Praed. 

Ur-gan'da  (oor-gan'da).  In  the  original  romance  of 
"  Amadis  de  Gaul,"  a  potent  fairy.  In  the  Spanish  ro- 
mances relating  to  the  descendants  of  Amadis,  she  is 
represented  as  an  enchantress  of  a  more  powerful  de- 
scription. 

U'ri-an,  Sir  (u'ri-an  or  o6're-an).  [LG.  Urian  the 
Devil.]  A  sportive  designation  of  a  man  who  is  very  little 
thought  of,  or  who  is  sure  to  turn  up  unexpectedly  and 
inopportunely. 

U'ri-el  (u'rT-Sl).  [Heb.  iiriel  fire  of  God.]  An  angel 
mentioned  in  the  second  book  of  Esdras.  Milton  makes 
him  "  regent  of  the  sun,"  and  calls  him  "the  sharpest- 
sighted  spirit  of  all  in  heaven." 

U'ther  (u'ther).  The  son  of  Oonstans,  one  of  the 
fabulous  or  legendary  kings  of  Britain,  and  the  father 
of  King  Arthur.    See  Igerna. 

Uther  which  Pendragon  hight.  Spenser. 

U-tO'pl-a  (ii-to'pT-a).  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  oi  not  +  Tdiro9  a 
place.]  A  term  invented  by  Sir  Thomas  More  (1478- 
1535),  and  applied  by  him  to  an  imaginary  island  which 
he  represents  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  companion 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  as  enjoying  the  utmost  per- 
fection in  laws,  politics,  etc.,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
defects  of  those  which  then  existed  elsewhere.  The 
name  has  now  passed  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
to  signify  a  state  of  ideal  perfection. 

The  wise  and  godly  ordinances  of  the  Utopians,  among  whom 
with  very  few  laws  all  things  be  so  well  and  wealthily  ordered 
that  virtne  is  had  in  price  and  estimation,  and  yet,  all  things 
being  there  common,  every  man  hath  abundance  of  every 
thing.  .  .  . 

So  must  I  needs  confess  and  grant  that  many  things  be  in  the 
Utopian  weal  public  which  in  our  cities  I  maj^  rather  wish  for 
than  hope  after.  Rohynson  {Transl.  of  More's  Utopia). 

Uz-Zi'el  (iiz-zT'el  or  uz'zi-gl).  [Heb.  'uzziel  strength 
of  God.]  An  angel  in  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  next 
in  power  to  Gabriel. 
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Va'dl'US'  (va/de'us').    A  grave  and  heavy  pedant  in 

Moliere's  comedy  "  Les  Femmes  Savantes." 

Val'en-tine  (vSl'en-tin).  1.  One  of  the  heroes  in  the 
old  romance  of  "  Valentine  and  Orson,"  which  is  of  un- 
certain age  and  authorship,  though  it  probably  belongs 
to  the  15th  century.     See  Orson. 

2.  One  of  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  in  Shake- 
speare's play  of  that  name.     See  Silvia. 

3.  In  Goethe's  "Faust,"  a  brother  of  Margaret  whom 
Faust  has  seduced.  Maddened  by  his  sister's  shame,  he 
interrupts  a  serenade  of  Faust's  and  attacks  him,  but  is 
stabbed  by  Mephistopheles.  As  he  expires  he  utters 
vehement  reproaches  against  Margaret. 

Val'jean',  Jean  (zhaN  val'zhiiN').  The  hero  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  novel  "Les  Mis^rables."  He  is  represented 
as  an  ex-convict  of  great  strength  and  courage,  converted 
by  an  act  of  magnanimity  on  tlie  part  of  a  good  bishop 
who  gives  him  food  and  lodging,  and  then  discovers  him 


in  the  act  of  stealing  his  benefactor's  plate.  He  after- 
wards rises  to  a  prominent  position  as  a  great  manu- 
facturer and  a  municipal  officer ;  but  his  former  convict 
life  having  been  discovered  by  his  enemies,  he  is  bitterly 
persecuted,  and  suffers  many  trials  and  reverses,  under 
which  he  exhibits  great  heroism  and  endurance,  and 
finally  dies  in  peace. 

Valley  of  Humiliation.  In  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  the  valley  in  which  Christian  encountered 
Apollyon  and  put  him  to  flight. 

Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  In  Bunyan's 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  valley  through  which  Chris- 
tian was  obliged  to  pass  on  hit,  way  to  the  Celestial  City. 
"Now  this  valley  is  a  very  solitary  place:  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  thus  describes  it :  'A  wilderness,  a  land  of 
deserts  and  of  pits,  a  land  of  drought,  and  of  the  Shadow 
of  Deatli,  a  land  that  no  man  (but  a  Christian)  passeth 
througli,  and  where  no  lyian  dwelt.'  " 

Van-es'sa  (v5n-gs'sa).  [  Van,  the  first  syllable  of  Van- 
homrigh  -f  Essa,  dim.  of  Esther.']  A  poetical  name 
given  by  Swift  to  Miss  Esther  Vauhomrigh,  a  young 
lady  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  him  and  proposed  mar- 
riage. How  her  declaration  of  affection  was  received  is 
related  in  Swift's  poem  of  "  Cadenus  and  Vanessa."  See 
Cadencs. 

Vanity.  1.  An  established  character  in  the  old  mo- 
ralities and  puppet  shows. 

2.  A  town  in  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  on  the 
road  to  the  Celestial  City 

Vanity  Fair.  In  Bunyan's  spiritual  allegory,  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  name  of  a  Fair  which  was  held 
all  the  year  long  in  the  town  of  Vanity.  "  It  beareth 
the  name  of  Vanity  Fair  because  the  town  where  't  is 
kept  is  lighter  than  vanity  [Ps.  Ixii.  9],  and  also  because 
all  that  is  there  sold,  or  that  cometh  thither,  is  vanity." 

II^=  Tliackeray  has  made  use  of  this  name  as  the  title 
of  a  satirical  novel. 

Varden,  Dolly.    See  Dolly  Vaeden,  in  Dictionary. 

Va-ri'na  (va-ri'na).  A  poetical  name  given  by  Swift 
to  Miss  Jane  Waryng,  for  whom  Swift  in  early  life  pro- 
fessed an  attachment. 

Vath'ek  (vath'Sk).  The  hero  of  William  Beckford's 
celebrated  novel  of  the  same  name,  a  haughty  and  ef- 
feminate monarch,  led  on  by  the  temptations  of  a  malig- 
nant genie,  and  the  sophistries  of  a  cruel  and  ambitious 
mother,  to  commit  all  sorts  of  crimes,  to  abjure  his  faith^ 
and  to  offer  allegiance  to  Eblis,  the  Mohammedan  Satan, 
in  tlie  hope  of  seating  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  pre- 
Adamite  sultans. 

Veiled  Prophet  of  Eho-ras'san  (ko-r5s'san).  The 
hero  and  title  of  one  of  tlie  metrical  tales  in  Thomas 
Moore's  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  based  upon  the  history  of 
Hakim  ben  Allah,  surnamed  Mokanna,  i.  e.,  "  The 
Veiled,"  the  founder  of  an  Arabian  sect  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury. He  pretended  to  be  a  god,  and  wore  a  veil  to  hide, 
as  his  followers  gave  out,  the  dazzling  brightness  of  his 
countenance,  but,  in  reality,  to  conceal  disfigurements 
received  in  battle. 

Venerable  Bede.    See  Bede,  The  Venerable. 

Venerable  Doctor.  [L.  Doctor  Venerabilis.]  A  title 
given  to  William  de  Champeaux  (d.  1121),  a  celebrated 
philosopher  and  theologian,  regarded  as  the  first  public 
professor  of  scholastic  divinity,  and  the  founder  of  sci- 
entific realism. 

Venerable  Initiator.  [L.  VeneraMlis-Tnceptor."]  An 
honorary  appellation  conferred  upon  William  of  Occam 
(d.  1347),  a  famous  English  scholastic  philosopher. 

Ven'ner,  El'sie  (el'sy  vSn'ner).  The  heroine  and  title 
of  a  singular  novel  (18G1)  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  A 
little  before  Elsie's  birtli  her  mother  was  bitten  by  a  rat- 
tlesnake, and  the  girl  inherited  suakish  characteristics 
which  lent  a  certain  horrible  fascination  to  her  beauty, 
and  gave  her  very  peculiar  traits  of  character. 

Ve/nus-berg  (ve'ntis-berg ;  G.  va'no6s-barg).  [G.,. 
Mountain  of  Venus.]     See  Eckhardt,  and  Tannhausee. 

Ver'ges  (ver'jSz).  An  ingeniously  absurd  Iieadbor- 
ough  and  watchman  in  Shakespeare's  "  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing."     He  is  a  companion  of  Dogberry. 

Vermilion  Sea.  A  name  formerly  given  to  the  Gulf 
of  California,  from  the  red  color  of  its  infusoria. 

Ver'non,  Ele  or  Di-an'a  (dl  or  dt-Sn'a  ver'nun). 
The  heroine  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  "  Rob  Roy." 
She  is  represented  as  a  frank  and  spirited  young  beauty, 
a  daring  shot  and  rider,  carefully  educated  in  the  tongues 
and  the  sciences,  but  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  without 
the  usual  feminine  accomplishments. 

Veto,  M.  et  Mme.  (mo'sye'  a  ma'dam'  va'to').  [F.] 
Opprobrious  names  often  given  by  the  anarchists  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  Louis  XVI.  and  his  queen,  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  expression  originated  in  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  at  tiie  veto  allowed  the  king  on  the  re- 
solves of  the  National  Assembly.  The  name  occurs  in 
the  celebrated  song  "La  Carmagnole,"  which,  with  the 
accompanying  dance,  was  performed  at  festivals,  execu- 
tions, and  outbreaks  of  popular  discontent,  during  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

Vi'a  Dol'O-ro'sa  (vl'a  doFo-ro'sa).  [L.,  way  of  pain.] 
A  name  given,  since  the  Christian  era,  to  the  road  at 
Jerusalem  leading  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  Golgotha, 
over  which  Jesus  passed  on  his  way  to  be  crucified. 

Vicar  of  Bray.  A  name  originally  given  to  the  Rev. 
Symon  Symonds,  who  was  twice  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
twice  a  Protestant,  in  four  successive  English  reigns,  be- 
tween 1533  and  1558.  It  is  now  commonly  applied  to 
one  who  deserts  his  party  when  it  is  no  longer  for  his 
safety  or  his  interest  to  remain  in  it. 

B^^  Bray  is  a  village  in  Berkshire,  England.  "  The  vi- 
vacious vicar  hereof ,'^ says  Fuller,  "living  under  Henry 
VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  first  a  Papist,  tlien  a  Protestant,  then  a  Papist,  then 
a  Protestant  again.  He  had  seen  some  martyrs  burned 
(two  miles  oif)  at  Windsor,  and  found  this  fire  too  hot  for 
his  tender  temper.  This  vicar  being  taxed  by  one  for 
being  a  turncoat  and  inconstant  changeling,  — '  Not  so,.'' 
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said  he, '  for  I  always  kept  my  principle,  which  is  this  : 
to  live  and  die  the  Vicar  of  Bray.''  " 

Vicar  of  Christ,  The.  A  title  assumed  by  the  pope 
of  Rome,  who  claims  to  exercise  ?,  delegated  authority 
as  the  representative,  or  vicegerent,  of  Christ. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The  hero  of  Goldsmith's  novel 
of  the  same  name.     See  Primrose,  The  Rev.  De. 

Vln-cen'tl-O  (vTn-sSn'sliT-o).  The  Duke  of  Vienna  in 
Shakespeare's  "Measure  for  Measure."  He  commits  his 
scepter  to  Angelo,  under  the  pretext  of  being  called  to 
take  an  urgent  and  distant  journey,  and  by  exchanging 
the  royal  purple  for  a  monk's  hood,  observes  incognito 
the  condition  of  his  people,  and  especially  the  manner  and 
effect  of  his  vicegerent's  administration.     See  Angelo. 

Vinegar  Bible.  A  name  given  to  an  edition  of  the 
Bible  published  in  1717  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford. 
By  a  ludicrous  misprint,  the  title  of  the  twentieth  chap- 
ter of  Luke  was  made  to  read,  "  Parable  of  the  Vinegar," 
Instead  of  "  Parable  of  the  Vineyard." 

Vln'Iand  (vTn'land).  A  name  given,  according  to 
Bnorri  Sturlusou,  by  Scandinavian  voyagers,  to  a  portion 
of  the  coast  of  North  America  visited  by  them  toward 
the  close  of  tlie  10th  century,  well  wooded,  and  produ- 
cing agreeable  fruits,  especially  grapes.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  or  Rhode 
Island. 

Vl'o-la  (v5'6-la).  In  Shakespeare's  "  Twelfth  Night," 
a  lady  who  disguises  herself  as  a  page  and  enters  the 
service  of  Duke  Orsino,  with  whom  she  falls  in  love. 
He  employs  her  to  carry  love  messages  to  the  Lady 
Olivia,  but,  being  unsuccessful  in  this  suit,  he  finally 
marries  Viola. 

Vlr'gl'nle'  (ver'zhe'ne').  [F.1  The  heroine  of  the 
romance  "  Paul  et  Virginie."    See  Paul  and  Virginia. 

Virgin  Mary,  The.  The  mother  of  Jesus  Christ. 
According  to  pious  tradition  she  remained  a  virgin  to  her 
death.  Called  also  Blessed  Virgin,  Holy  Virgin,  and 
The  Virgin. 

Virgin  Queen,  The.  An  appellation  popularly  given 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  (1533-1603).  She  may,  in  fact,  be 
said  to  have  assumed  it ;  for,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1559,  in  a  speech  to  the  Privy  Council  and  a  deputation 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  requested  her,  in 
the  name  of  the  nation,  to  be  pleased  to  take  to  herself 
a  husband,  she  said  that  for  herself  it  would  be  enough 
"  that  a  marble  stone  should  declare  that  a  queen,  hav- 
ing reigned  such  a  time,  lived  and  died  a  virgin."  Cf. 
Maiden  Qdeen. 

Vl-ta'lis  (ve-ta'les).  A  name  assumed  by  Erik  Sjo- 
berg  (1794-1828),  a  distinguished  Swedish  lyric  poet. 
By  this  pseudonym  he  intended  to  convey  the  notion  of 
the  Latin  words  "  Vita  lis,"  —  "Life  is  a  struggle." 

Vlv'l-an  (viv'T-an).  The  mistress  of  Merlin,  also 
called  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Tennyson  introduces  her 
into  his  poem  "  Merlin  and  Vivien,"  in  the  "  Idylls  of 
the  Kuag."  See  Lady  of  the  Lake,  1,  Merlin,  Lance- 
lot Du  Lac.     [V/ritten  also  Vivien,  and  Viviane."] 

At  Merlin's  feet  the  wily  Vivien  lay.       Tennyson. 
Voland,  Squire  (fo'lant).     [G.  Junker  Voland.1    A 
familiar  name  in  Germany  for  the  Devil. 

Vol-po'ne  (vol-po'ue).  [It.,  an  old  fox.]  The  title  of  a 
play  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  name  of  its  chief  character. 
Vd'lund  (ve'loont).  [Icel.  Volundr.l  {Scand.  3Iyth.) 
A  wonderful  smith,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  Vulcan. 
He  made  Siegfried's  famous  sword  Balmung.  King  Ni- 
dung  cut  the  sinews  of  his  feet  and  coniined  him  in  his 
forge,  but  he  violated  the  King's  daughter  and  escaped 
in  a  feather  boat.  His  adventures  are  told  in  the  "  Song 
of  Volund  "  in  the  elder  Edda.     See  Wayland. 

Vor'tl-gern  (vSr'tT-gem).  Seneschal  of  Constans  (a 
mythical  king  of  Britain),  and  usurper  of  the  throne 
after  Constans  had  been  killed  by  his  subjects.  [Written 
also  Vortiger.'] 

The  crowne  which  Vortiger  did  long  detayne.    Spenser. 


w. 


Wad'man,  Widow  (wSd'man).  A  lady  in  Sterne's 
*'  Tristram  Shandy,"  with  whom  Uncle  Toby  is  in  love. 

Wag'ner  (vag'nar).  A  pedant  in  Goethe's  "  Faust." 
This  name  occurs  in  the  old  legends  under  the  form  of 
Cristoph  Wagner,  who  is  represented  to  have  been  the 
companion,  or  famulus,  of  Faust. 

Wagoner  Boy,  The.  A  popular  sobriquet  of  the 
Hon.  Thomas  Corwin  (1794-18G5),  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican statesman.  It  was  given  him  because  of  his  services, 
while  yet  a  lad,  as  a  teamster  in  Gen.  Harrison's  army. 

Walking  Stew'art  (stu'ert).  The  sobriquet  of  John 
Stewart,  an  English  traveler,  born  in  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century,  died  in  1822.  This  celebrated  peripatetic 
traveled  on  foot  through  Hindostan,  Persia,  Nubia,  Abys- 
sinia, the  Arabian  Desert,  Europe,  and  the  United  States. 

Wal-pur'gls  (val-poor'ges).  A  legendary  female  saint 
who  is  reputed  to  have  converted  the  Saxons  to  Chris- 
tianity. Her  festival,  "  Walpurgis  Night,"  the  evening 
of  May  Day,  was  believed,  in  German  superstition,  to  be 
the  occasion  for  a  witches'  Sabbath  on  the  Brocken,  a 
peak  of  tlie  Harz  Mountains. 

Wam'ba  (wSm'ba).  The  clown,  or  jester,  of  Cedric 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe." 

Wandering  Jew.    See  Jew,  The  Wandering. 

Wantley,  Dragon  of.    See  Dragon,  etc. 

Wand,  Ar'te-mus  (iir'te-miis).  A  pseudonym  adopted 
jy  Cliarles  Farrar  Browne,  an  American  printer  and  hu- 
morist (1834-18G7),  author  of  a  series  of  popular  comic 
productions  purporting  to  be  written  by  an  itinerant 
sliowman,  and  remarkable  for  their  perverse  orthography. 
He  took  the  name  from  Artemas  Ward  (ar-te'mas),  an 
American  general  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Water  Beggars.  [F.  Gueux.'\  A  name  assumed, 
April,  15G6,  by  the  signers  of  the  compromise  of  Breda, 


who  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
into  the  Netherlands. 

Water  Poet,  The.  A  title  assumed  by  John  Taylor, 
an  English  poet  (1580-1654),  who  for  a  long  time  followed 
the  occupation  of  a  waterman  on  the  Thames. 

Wat'ling  Slureet  (wot'ling).  A  name  very  generally 
given  in  England,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  to  the  Via 
Lactea,  or  Milky  Way.  This,  however,  was  only  an  ap- 
plication of  the  words.  The  real  WatUng  Street  was  a 
road  extending  across  South  Britain  in  a  general  direc- 
tion from  east  to  west.  Beginning  at  Richborough,  or 
Dover,  it  ran  through  Canterbury  to  London,  and  thence 
across  the  island  to  Chester. 

See  yonder,  lo,  the  Galaxye, 
Whicli  men  clepeth  the  Milky  Way, 
For  it  is  white,  and  some,  parfay, 
CttUen  it  Watlinge  Strete.  Chaucer. 

^r"  The  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  By  some 
the  street  is  supposed  to  have  been  called  in  honor  of 
Vitellius,  the  Via  (or  Strata)  Vitellina,  of  which  the  mod- 
ern name  is  a  Saxon  corruption.  According  to  Camden, 
it  was  named  after  ViteUianus,  who  directed  the  work, 
and  whom  the  Britons,  in  their  language,  called  Guetalin. 
Florence  of  Worcester  {Chron.  sub  an.  1013)  derives  the 
nanie  from  the  Wsetlings,  or  sons  of  King  Weetla,  who, 
Wright  says,  "  was,  no  doubt,  a  personage  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mythology." 

Wa'ver-ley,  Edward  (wa'ver-ly).  The  hero  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  first  novel  "  Waverley,"  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  whole  series  of  historical  fictions  known  as 
the  "  Waverley  Novels."  He  is  represented  as  a  young 
captain  in  the  British  army,  and  the  book  describes  his 
adventures  in  the  Highlands  at  the  time  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward Stuart's  invasion  of  England  (1745). 

Way'land  (wa'land).  A  supernatural  and  invisible 
smith  of  English  legend,  introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
into  his  novel  of  "  Kenilworth."  A  cromlech  in  the 
Vale  of  White  Horse  in  Berkshire  is  called  Wayland 
Smith's  Cave;  and  the  legend  says  that  if  a  traveler 
would  tie  his  horse  near  by,  leave  sixpence  for  a  fee,  and 
retire  from  sight,  he  would  find  his  horse  shod  on  his  re- 
turn.    He  is  identical  with  the  Scandinavian  Volund. 

Wedding  of  the  Adriatic.     An  ancient  ceremony  at 
Venice,  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Pope  Alexander 
III.,  in  1177.     The  doge  sailed  out  each  year  in  a  gayly 
decorated  barge,  and  threw  a  ring  into  the  Adriatic,  as  a 
token  of  the  supremacy  of  Venice  over  the  sea,  which 
was  subject  to  Venice  "  as  a  bride  to  her  husband."   The 
Venetians  called  the  ceremony  the  '^sposalizio  del  mare," 
i.  e.,  "  the  espousal  of  the  sea."     See  Bride  of  the  sea. 
Venice,  the  eldest  child  of  Liberty. 
She  was  a  maiden  city,  bright  and  free. 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate  ; 
And,  when  she  took  unto  herself  a  mate. 
She  must  espouse  the  everlasting  Sea.    tVoj'dsworth. 

Weeping  Philosopher,  The.    An  epithet  given  to 

Heraclitus,  of  Ephesus,  who  flourished  about  500  b.  c. 
He  was  of  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  disposition,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  perpetually  weeping  on  account  of  the 
vices  of  mankind.    Cf.  Laughing  Philosopher. 

Weird  Sisters,  The.  Three  witches  in  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  of  "  Macbeth."  See  under  Weird,  a.,  in  the  Dic- 
tionary. 

my*'  "  The  Weird  Sisters  are  as  true  a  creation  of 
Shakespeare's  as  his  Ariel  and  Caliban,  —  fates,  furies, 
and  materializing  witches  being  the  elements.  They  are 
wholly  different  from  any  representation  of  witches  in 
the  contemporary  writers,  and  yet  present  a  sufficient 
external  resemblance  to  the  creatures  of  vulgar  preju- 
dice to  act  immediately  on  the  audience.  Their  charac- 
ter consists  in  the  imaginative,  disconnected  from  the 
good ;  they  are  the  sliadowy  obscure  and  fearfully  anom- 
alous of  physical  nature,  the  lawless  of  human  nature,  — 
elemental  avengers  without  sex  or  kin."  Coleridge. 

Welss'nicht-WO'  (vis'nint-vo').  [G.,  I  know  not 
where.]  A  name  given,  in  Carlyle's  "  Sartor  Resartus," 
to  a  place  (probably  London)  spoken  of  as  containing  a 
university  in  which  Herr  Teufelsdrockh  is  professor. 
See  Teufelsdrockh,  Here. 

Well-Beloved,  The.  [Transl.  of  F.  Le Bien-AimS.] 
An  epithet  applied  to  Charles  IV.  of  France,  and  also  to 
Louis  XV. 

Wel'ler,  Samuet  (wel'ler).  Mr.  Pickwick's  man  in 
Dickens's  celebrated  "Pickwick  Papers,"  remarkable 
for  his  shrewdness,  humor,  easy  impudence,  coolness, 
and  shiftiness  in  an  emergency,  for  his  fidelity  to  his 
master's  interests,  and  for  his  intimate  knowledge  of  low 
life  in  London.  He  talks  the  cockney  dialect,  and  abounds 
in  a  peculiar  kind  of  comparisons. 

Wel'ler,  To'ny  (to'ny).  Tlie  father  of  Sam  Weller 
in  Dickens's  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  —  a  representative  of 
the  old  broad-brimmed,  great-coated,  many-waistcoated, 
red-faced  race  of  English  stagecoachmen. 

Wer'ther  (wer'ter  ;  G.  vSr'tar).  [G.]  The  hero  of 
Goethe's  sentimental  romance  "  The  Sorrows  of  Wer- 
ther,"  a  young  man  who  falls  in  love  with  Lotte,  the  wife 
of  a  friend,  and,  being  unable  to  overcome  his  passion, 
takes  his  own  life. 

West'ern,  Miss  Sophia  (wSst'ern).  The  daughter 
of  Squire  Western,  and  sweetheart  of  Tom  Jones,  in 
Fielding's  "  History  of  a  Foundling." 

West'ern,   Squire.      A  jolly  country  gentleman  in 

Fielding's  "History  of  a  Foundling,"  ignorant,  coaree, 

and  irascible,  but  very  fond  of  his  daughter  Sophia.     He 

is  a  type  of  the  hard-drinking,  fox-hunting  Tory  squire. 

There  now  are  no  Squir'e  Wctiferns.  as  of  old. 

And  (uir  Sopliins  are  not  so  emphatic, 
But  fair  as  thcin  or  fairer  to  bi'hold.  Byron. 

W^  "Amongst  these  [the  characters  of  the  story], 
Squire  Western  stands  alone ;  imitated  from  no  proto- 
type, and  in  himself  an  inimitable  picture  of  ignorance, 
prejudice,  irascibility,  and  rusticity,  imited  with  natural 
shrewdness,  constitutional  good-humor,  and  an  instinc- 
tive affection  for  his  daugliter,  —  all  which  qualities, 
good  and  bad,  aie  grounded  upon  that  basis  of  thorough 
selfishness  natural  to  one  bred  up  from  infancy  where  no 
one  dared  to  contradict  his  arguments,  or  to  control  his 
conduct."  Sir  W.  Scott. 


Western  Reserve,  The.  A  name  popularly  given  to 
a  tract  of  3,666,921  acres  near  Lake  Erie,  reserved  by  the 
State  of  Connecticut  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  to  the  United  States,  and  now  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

yfeth'er-ell,  Elizabeth  (weth'er-el).  A  pseudonym 
adopted  by  Miss  Susan  Warner,  an  American  writer 
(1818-1885),  author  of  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World,"  and 
other  popular  works. 

Whar'ton,  Eliza  (whar'tSn).  The  heroine  of  a  novel 
of  the  same  name,  founded  on  fact,  by  Mrs.  Hannah 
(Webster)  Foster,  an  American  author  (1759-1840). 

Whar'ton,  Grace.  A  pseudonym  adopted  by  Mrs. 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson  {nee  Katharine  Byerley),  a  pop- 
ular English  author  (1800-1862). 

Whar'ton,  Philip.     A  pseudonym  of  John  Cockbum 
Thomson,  a  popular  English  author  (d.  1860),  son  of  Mrs. 
A.  T.  Thomson.     See  Whaeton,  Grace,  above. 
__  Whisk'er-an'dos,  Don  Fe-ro'lo  (don  f  a-ro'lo  whlsk'- 

er-Sn'dos).  The  lover  of  Tilburina  in  Sheridan's  farce 
"The  Critic." 

Whisky  Insurrection,  The.     A  name  popularly 

given,  in  the  United  States,  to  an  outbreak  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  in  1794,  resulting  from  an  attempt  to  en- 
force an  excise  law  passed  in  1791,  which  imposed  duties 
on  domestic  distilled  liquors.  The  insurrection  spread 
into  the  border  counties  of  Virginia.  It  was  finally 
suppressed  by  General  Henry  Lee,  governor  of  Virginia, 
with  an  armed  force. 

Whls'tle-cralt',   WUliam.   and    Robert    (hwTs"l- 

kraft').  A  nom  de  plume  of  John  Hookham  Frere 
(1769-1846),  an  English  author  and  statesman. 

Whlteboys.     See  Whiteboy,  in  the  Dictionary. 

White  Horse  of  Wan'tage  (won'taj).  The  figure  of 
a  horse  374  feet  long  cut  in  the  chalk  hills  of  Wantage, 
in  Berkshire,  England,  said  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  Alfred  the  Great  over  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Ash- 
down  in  871.  See  Thomas  Hughes's  "  Scouring  of  the 
White  Horse." 

White  House,  The.  In  the  United  States,  a  name 
popularly  given  to  the  executive,  or  presidential,  man- 
sion at  Washington,  which  is  a  large  building  of  free- 
stone, painted  white.  Hence,  colloquially,  the  office  of 
President. 

White  Lady,  or  Maid,  of  Av'e-nel'  (5v'e-ngi').    A 

kind  of  tutelary  spirit  protecting  the  fortunes  of  a  noble 
family  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  "  The  Monastery." 
Noon  gleams  on  the  lake, 
Noon  glows  on  the  fell ; 
Wake  thee,  O,  wake, 
White  Maid  of  Avenel.  Sir  W.  Scott. 

White  Lady  of  Berlin.  A  spirit  believed  to  appear 
in  the  palace  at  Berlin  when  one  of  the  royal  Prussian 
family  of  the  HohenzoUerns  is  about  to  die. 

White  Rose,  The.  A  common  designation  of  the  royal 
House  of  York,  one  of  the  two  great  factions  in  the  Eng- 
lish civil  wars  (1452-1486),  from  its  emblem,  which  was 
a  white  rose.    See  Red  Rose. 

White  Rose  of  Ra'by  (ra'by).  Cecily,  wife  of  Rich- 
ard, Duke  of  York,  and  mother  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  III.  ;  —  so  called  in  allusion  to  her  private  char- 
acter, as  well  as  to  the  distinguishing  color  of  the  York- 
ists in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  She  was  the  youngest  of 
twenty-one  children.  A  novel  of  some  popularity,  enti- 
tled the  "  White  Rose  of  Raby,"  was  published  in  1794. 

Whit'tlng-ton,  Dick  (whTt'tTng-tiin).  The  hero  of 
an  old  English  ballad  which  relates  how  he  rose  from 
a  poor  country  orphan  to  lord  mayor  of  London. 

^W^  Coming  to  London  when  a  boy,  he  went  through 
many  hardships,  being  abused  by  his  master's  cook  till 
in  despair  he  started  to  run  away.  While  resting  by  the 
roadside  he  heard  Bow  Bells  ringing,  and  they  seemed  to 
say  "Turn  again,  Whittington,  tlirice  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don town."  So  he  went  back  to  his  master.  Shortly 
after,  he  sent  his  cat  on  a  venture  in  his  master's  ship ; 
and  the  King  of  Barbary,  whose  court  was  overrun  with 
mice,  gladly  bought  the  cat  at  a  high  price.  With  this 
money  Whittington  commenced  business,  and  became  a 
rich  man.  He  married  his  former  master's  daughter, 
Alice  Fitz- Warren,  was  knighted,  and  finally  became 
thrice  lord  mayor  of  London.  This  tradition  has  been 
supposed  to  be  without  foundation  in  fact,  but  recent  re- 
searches prove,  that  about  1370  a  Richard  Whittington 
came  to  London,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Sir  John  Fitz- 
Warren.  He  became  a  wealthy  merchant,  married  his 
former  master's  daughter,  was  knighted,  and  was  thrice 
lord  mayor  o2  London  (1396-7, 1406,  and  1419).  His  many 
benefactions  to  the  city  endeared  his  memory  to  all  Lon- 
don, and  he  was  naturally  commemorated  in  the  ancient 
ballad. 

Wicked  Bible,  The.  A  name  given  to  an  edition  of 
the  Bible  published  in  1632  by  Barker  and  Lucas,  be- 
cause the  word  not  was  omitted  from  the  seventh  com- 
mandment. 

Wicket-gate.  In  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
the  gate  to  which  Christian  was  directed  by  Evangelist 
at  the  beginning  of  his  journey.    Cf.  Matthew  vii.  13,  14. 

Wick'field,  Agnes  (wlk'feld),  A  young  woman  of 
great  steadfastness  and  unselfishness  of  character,  who 
becomes  the  second  wife  of  David  Copperfield  in  Dick- 
ens'"-  novel  of  "  David  Copperfield." 

Wife  ct  Bath.  One  of  the  pilgrims  in  Olmucer'a 
"Canterbury  Tales."  "Bold  was  Iicr  face,  and  fair, 
and  red  of  hue."  She  had  survived  five  husbands,  and 
was  very  free-spoken  in  her  views  about  matrimony  and 
the  proper  way  of  managing  a  husband. 

Wild,  Jonathan.  A  notorious  English  highwajTnan 
who  was  executed  in  1725.  He  is  chiefly  known  to  read- 
era  of  the  present  day  as  the  hero  of  Fielding's  novel 
"  The  History  of  Jonathan  Wild." 

Wild'air,  Sir  Harry  (wild'Sr).  The  hero  of  George 
Farquhar's  oonicdv  of  the  same  name,  and  also. of  lus 
"Constant  Coupk'." 

Wild  Huntsman,  The.  [Of.  F.  Le  Grand  Veneiir, 
Q.  T>er  M'ilde  Jiiger.]  The  subject  of  a  popular  and 
widely-diffused  tradition  concerning  a  spectral  hunter 
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■who  appears  by  night,  surrounded  by  dogs,  and  some- 
times with  a  train  of  attendants,  driving  on  the  chase. 
In  Germany,  this  tradition  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
a  ballad  by  Eiirger,  entitled  "Der  Wilde  Jager."  The 
French  have  a  similar  tradition  concerning  an  aerial 
hunter  who  infests  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Some 
account  of  him  may  be  found  in  Sully's  "  Memoirs."  In 
a  Scottish  poem,  entitled  "  Albania,"  there  is  a  poetical 
description  of  this  phantom  chase.  In  England,  the  tra- 
dition appears  under  the  figure  of  Heme,  the  hunter,  as 
in  Shakespeare's  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

WU'ldns,  Peter  (wIl'kTnz).  The  hero  of  a  work  en- 
titled "The  Voyage  of  Peter  Wilkius," — written  by 
Robert  Paltock,  about  1750.  He  is  a  mariner,  who,  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  is  thrown  on  a  distant  shore,  after  un- 
dergoing various  calamities  at  sea.  He  at  first  supposed 
himself  to  be  on  an  uninhabited  island,  but  afterwards 
met  a  pecuUar  winged  race  of  human  beings,  of  which 
the  men  are  called  "glums,"  and  the  women  "gawrys." 

WUIiams,  Calell  (wTl'ytimz).  The  hero  of  a  ncel  of 
tne  same  name  by  William  Godwin.    See  Falkland,  2. 

Will-o'-the-wisp,  Wil'i-with-the-wisp.  See 
Jack  with  the  Lanteen,  and  in  the  Dictionary. 

Wim'ble,  Will  (wTm'b'l).  A  celebrated  character  in 
the  "  Spectator,"  —  distinguished  for  liis  delightful  sim- 
plicity and  good-humored  officiousness.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  intended  for  a  Mr.  Thomas  Morecroft,  who 
died  at  DuWin,  July  2,  1741. 

Winltle,  Mr.  (win'k'l).  A  member  of  the  club  in 
Dickens's  '-  Pickwick  Papers,"  —  represented  as  a  Cock- 
ney pretender  to  sporting  skill. 

Win'kle,  Rip  van  (rtp  van  win'k'l).  One  of  the 
Dutch  colonists  of  New  York,  whose  adventures  are  re- 
lated in  Washington  Irving's  "  Sketch-Book."  He  is 
represented  as  a  good-natured,  idle,  and  somewhat  bibu- 
lous fellow,  with  a  termagant  wife.  One  day,  whUe  hunt- 
ing in  the  Kaatskill  Mountains,  lie  fell  in  with  the  spirits 
of  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  companions,  who  were  play- 
ing ninepins  and  drinking  schnapps  iu  profound  silence. 
Rip  Van  Winkle  took  a  drink  of  their  liquor,  and  fell 
into  a  sleep  which  lasted  twenty  years.  On  awaking  he 
returned  home  to  find  that  his  wife  was  dead,  himself 
forgotten,  and  his  former  cronies  dead  or  scattered,  while 
the  English  colonies  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the 
mother  country,  and  were  now  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America.     See  Klaus,  Peteb. 

Winter  King,  The.  An  appellation  given  to  Fred- 
erick of  Bohemia,  son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  England, 
because  his  reign  lasted  only  one  winter. 

Wise  Men  of  Gotham.    See  Gotham. 

Wise  Men  oJ  Greece,  The  Seven.  See  Seven  Wise 
Men  of  Greece. 

Wise  Men  of  the  East.    See  Magi,  The  Three. 

Wish'fort,  Lady  (wlsh'fort).  A  character  in  Con- 
greve's  comedy  "  The  Way  of  the  World,"  —  distin- 
guislied  for  her  mixture  of  wit  and  ridiculous  vanity. 

Witch  oi  Bd'mon-ton  (ed'mun-tun).  The  heroine 
of  a  tragi-comedy  of  the  same  name  by  Rowley,  Ford, 
and  Dekker. 

Witling  of  Terror.  A  nickname  given  to  Bertrand 
Barrere  (or  Barere),  in  the  time  of  the  first  French  Rev- 
olution.   See  Anaokeon  or  the  Gdillotine. 

But  though  Barere  succeeded  in  earning  the  honorable  nick- 
names of  the  Witting  of  Terror^  and  the  Anacreon  of  the  Guil- 
lotine, there  was  one  place  where  it  was  long  remembered  to  his 
disadvantage  that  he  had,  for  a  time,  talked  the  language  of 
humanity  and  moderation.  Macaulay. 

Wit'WOUld,  Sir  Wilful  (wit'wesd).  A  character  in 
Congreve's  comedy  "  The  Way  of  the  World." 

Wizard  of  the  North.  A  name  often  given  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  by  reason  of  the  magic  power  of  his  im- 
agination in  reproducing  the  feudal  age  of  Scotland. 

Wot'fing-ton,  Peg  (pSg  w5f'f  lug-tun).  The  title  and 
heroine  of  a  novelette  by  Charles  Reade,  which  relates 
an  imaginary  passage  in  the  life  of  the  celebrated  Eng- 
lish actress,  Mrs.  Margaret  WoiEngton  (1720-60). 

Wonderful  Doctor.  [A  translation  of  L.  Doctor  Mi- 
rabilis.']    Roger  Bacon.    See  Admirable  Doctor. 

Wooden  Horse.  In  Virgil's  "^neid,"  the  colossal 
hollow  flgure  of  a  horse  in  which  a  number  of  the  Greek 
warriors  lay  hid.  This  was  introduced  within  the  walls 
of  Troy  by  a  stratagem,  and  at  night  the  concealed  war- 
riors crept  out  of  it  and  admitted  the  Greek  army  into 
the  city,  which  was  sacked  and  burned. 

Worldly  Wiseman,  Mr.  One  of  the  characters  in 
Bimyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  who  converses  with 
Christian  at  the  outset  of  his  journey,  and  endeavors  to 
deter  him  from  proceeding  to  the  "  Wicket-gate." 

Worthies,  The  Nine.  Famous  personages  often  al- 
luded to,  and  classed  together,  in  a  rather  arbitrary  man- 
ner, like  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  the  Seven 
Wise  Men  of  Greece,  etc.  They  have  been  cotmted  up 
in  the  following  manner  :  — 

( 1.  Hector,  son  of  Priam. 

Three  Gentiles.     1 2.  Alexander  the  Great. 
I  3.  Julius  Caesar. 


4.  Joshua,  Conqueror  of  Canaan. 
Three  Jews.  { 5.  David,  King  of  Israel. 

6.  Judas  Maccabaeus. 

7.  Arthur,  King  of  Britain. 
Thees  Christians.  J  8.  Charlemagne. 

(  9.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 
In  Shakespeare's  "  Love's  Labor 's  Lost "  (a.  v.,  sc.  2), 
Hercules  and  Pompey  appear  as  two  of  the  Nine  Wor- 
thie-. 

■f/rong'head',  Sir  Francis  (rSng'hSd').  A  blunder- 
ing character  in  tlie  comedy  of  "The  Provoked  Hus- 
band "  by  Vanbrugh  and  Cibber. 


X. 


Zan'a-du'  (z5n'a-do6').  The  name  of  a  city  men- 
tioned in  Coleridge's  poem  of  "  Kubla  Khan."  It  is  an 
altered  form  of  Xaindu,  —  the  residence  of  the  Khan 
Kublai,  as  given  in  Purchas's  ■'  Pilgrimage,"  irom  which 
book  the  idea  of  the  poem  was  derived. 

Xav'i-er  (z5v'j-er  ;  F.  za've'a').  A  nom  de  plume  of 
Joseph  Xavier  Boniface.     See  Saintine. 

Xu'ry  (zu'ry).  A  Moresco  boy,  servant  to  Crusoe,  in 
De  Foe's  romance  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe." 


Y. 


Ta'hoo  (ya'hoo).  A  name  given  by  Swift,  in  his  satir- 
ical romance  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels,"  to  one  of  a  filthy 
race  of  brutes  having  the  form  and  all  the  vices  of  man. 
The  Yahoos  are  represented  as  being  subject  to  the 
Houyhuhnms,  or  horses  endowed  with  reason. 

Yankee  Doodle.     See  in  the  Dictionary. 

Yarico.     See  Inkle  and  Yarico. 

Yellow  Jack.     See  under  2d  Jack,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Yellowplush,  Charles,  Esq.  The  pen  name  of 
Thackeray  in  his  "  Yellowplush  Correspondence,"  pub- 
lished in  Fraser'a  Magazine  in  1837-38. 

Yen'dys,  Syd'ney  (sid'ny  ySn'dis).  A  literary  name 
adopted  by  tlie  English  poet  Sydney  Dobell  (1824-1874). 
Yendys  is  merely  Sydney  reversed. 

Yg'dra-syl'  (Tg'dra-sil').  peel.  Yggdra  Sill.'] 
{Scand.  3Iyth.)  The  mighty  ash  tree  which  supported 
the  universe.  One  of  its  roots  extended  into  Asgard, 
another  into  Jotunheim,  and  the  third  to  Nifiheim.  It 
sprang  from  the  body  of  the  giant  Ymir.  Its  Asgard 
root  was  guarded  by  the  Three  Norns,  or  fates ;  under 
its  Jotunheim  root  was  Ymir's  well,  the  fountain  of  wis- 
dom ;  and  its  Nifiheim  root  was  gnawed  by  the  adder, 
Nidhogge  (darkness).  [Written  also  Ygdrasil,Yggdrasill, 
Igdrasyl.'] 

Y-guerne'  (T-gem').     See  Xgeena. 

Yor'ick  (yor'Tk).  1.  The  King  of  Denmark's  jester, 
mentioned  in  Shakespeare's  "  Hamlet "  (a.  v.,  s.  1). 
Hamlet  picks  up  his  skull  in  the  churchyard  and  apos- 
trophizes it. 

2.  A  humorous  and  careless  parson  in  Sterne's  "  Tris- 
tram Shandy,"  —  represented  as  of  Danish  origin,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  Yorick  celebrated  by  Shakespeare. 

Yorke,  Oliver  (ySrk).  The  name  assumed  by  the 
editor  of  Fraser's  Magazine  when  it  was  started. 

Young  America.  A  popular  collective  name  for 
American  youth,  or  a  personification  of  their  supposed 
characteristics. 

(1^°"  "What  we  call  *  Young  America^  is  made  up  of 
about  equal  parts  of  irreverence,  conceit,  and  that  popu- 
lar moral  quality  fanuliarly  kno%vu  as  '  brass.'  " 

/.  G.  Holland. 

Young  Chevalier,  The.  A  title  popularly  given  to 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  otherwise  known  as  The  Young 
Pretender.    See  Pretenders,  The. 

Young  England.  A  collective  designation  given  to  a 
number  of  persons  of  rank  and  character  in  England,  who 
were  engaged,  in  the  first  half  of  the  19tli  century,  in  a 
social  movement,  having  for  its  aim  the  revival  of  the 
manners  of  mediaeval  times,  which  they  held  to  have  been 
greatly  injured  by  the  growth  of  a  commercial  spirit 
among  the  higher  classes.  They  were  often  alluded  to 
as  the  "  White  Waistcoat  Party,"  and  their  courtly  and 
fantastic  manners  are  described  in  some  of  the  novels 
of  Benjamin  Disraeli.  See  also  Wordsworth's  sonnet 
"  Young  England  —  what  is  then  become  of  Old  ?  " 

Young  Europe.  An  association  organized  April  15, 
1834,  by  delegates  from  the  various  national  leagues, 
"  Young  Italy,"  "  Young  Swtzerland,"  etc.,  on  the  basis 
of  the  political,  social,  and  rehgious  views  advanced  by 
Mazzini,  and  with  the  avowed  design  of  exciting  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  to  rise  against  their  despotic  rulers. 

Young  France,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Poland,  etc. 

Social  and  literary  parties  which  sprang  into  being,  in 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  continental  Europe,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  political  agitations  resulting  from  the 
French  Revolution  of  1830.    They  aimed  to  reconstitute 


society,  literature,  the  arts,  in  short  everything,  upon  a 
new  basis.    See  Young  Italy,  and  Young  Europe. 

Young  Germany.  A  name  assumed  by  a  revolution- 
ary and  literary  school  in  Germany,  which  claimed  to 
represent  the  tendencies  of  modern  thought,  and  to  em- 
body the  political  sympathies  and  aspirations  consequent 
upon  the  late  revolutionary  struggles  in  Europe.  Hein- 
rich  Heine  (1799-1856)  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  this  school.  The  other  principal  representa- 
tives of  Young  Germany  were  Karl  Gutzkow,  Heinrich 
Laube,  Gustav  Kiihne,  and  Theodor  Mundt.  The  organ- 
ization was  broken  up  after  the  failure  of  the  revolution- 
ists of  1848-9. 

Young  Ireland.  A  name  adopted  by  a  party  of  Irish 
malcontents,  about  the  year  1840,  who  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  progressive  movements  instigated  by  O'Con- 
nell,  —  himself  a  member  of  the  organization,  —  but  who 
ridiculed  his  renunciation  of  physical  force  in  seeking 
political  reforms,  and  were  impatient  to  inaugurate  in- 
surrection and  war. 

Young  Italy.  [A  transl.  of  It.  La  Giovine  Italia.'} 
The  nams  assumed  by  an  association  of  Italian  refugees 
in  France,  who  seceded  from  the  "  Charbonnerie  D6- 
mocratique  "  —  a  secret  political  union  founded  shortly 
after  the  Revolution  of  July,  which  endeavored  to  make 
Paris  the  center  of  all  political  movements.  The  league 
was  organized  mainly  at  the  instigation  of  Mazzini,  and 
was  instituted  in  1830  at  Marseilles  (at  that  time  the 
headquarters  of  the  Italian  refugees),  its  object  being  to 
republicanize  the  peninsula.  The  motto  of  Young  Italy 
was  "  Now  and  Ever,"  and  its  emblem  was  a  branch  of 
cypress.    Cf.  Young  France. 

Young  Poland.    See  Young  France. 

Young  RoB'ci-US,  The  (rSsh'i-iis).  An  epithet  con- 
ferred upon  William  Henry  West  Betty  (1790-1874),  an 
English  actor,  who  made  his  debut  at  the  Belfast  Thea- 
ter, August  1, 1803,  when  about  thirteen  years  old.  In 
fifty-six  nights  he  made  £34,000.  After  winning  im- 
mense popularity,  and  accumulating  an  ample  fortune 
in  four  years,  he  retired  from  the  stage  in  1807. 

Young  Switzerland.    See  Young  France. 

Yseult,  Ysolde,  Ysoude.    See  Isolde. 

Yve'tot'  (ev'to').    See  King  of  Yvetot. 

Y-waine'  (I-wan').  A  Knight  of  the  Round  Table 
whose  adventures  are  described  iu  "  Ywaine  and  Gaw- 
in,"  an  English  metrical  romance  of  the  14th  century,  a 
paraphrase  of  "Le  Chevalier  an  Lyon,"  written  in  the 
12th  century  by  the  French  poet  Christian  de  Troyes. 
Ywaine  is  identical  with  Owaine  ap  Urien,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Taliesin  and  other  Welsh  bards,  and  who  forme 
the  subject  of  a  tale  in  the  "  Mabinogion  "  entitled  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Fountain." 


z. 


Zad'ki-el   (z5d'kT-51).     1.  According  to  the  Jewish 

rabbins,  the  angel  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 

2.  A  pseudonym  of  the  astrologer  Lieutenant  Richard 
James  Morrison,  of  the  British  navy. 

Zang'bar  (zang'bar).  A  fabulous  island  in  India. 
The  Persian  zangl  signifies  an  Ethiopian,  a  negro.  The 
root  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  the  country  Zangue- 
bar  (Zanzibar),  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 

Za-ra-go'za,  Maid  of  (tha-ra-go'tha).  See  Maid  op 
Saragossa.  Wordswortli  has  a  sonnet  entitled  "Zara- 
goza,"  which  was  written  in  her  honor. 

Ze-nel'O-phon  (ze-nSl'o-f  on).  The  beggar  maid  loved 
by  King  Cophetua.  See  Cophetua.  She  is  usually  called 
Fenelopkon,  but  in  Shakespeare's  "Love's  Labor 's  Lost " 
(a.  iv.,  sc.  i.,  1.  65),  the  pompous  Don  Adriano  de  Armado 
thus  alludes  to  the  story :  "  The  magnanimous  and  most 
illustrate  King  Cophetua  set  eye  upon  the  pernicious  and 
indubitate  beggar  Zenelophon." 

Ze-noTji-a  (ze-no'bi-4).  A  beautiful  and  strong-minded 
woman  in  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  "  Blithedale  Romance," 
who  drowned  herself  when  disappointed  in  love.  Some 
traits  in  the  character  are  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
Margaret  Fuller  (afterwards  the  Marchioness  Ossoli). 

Ze'phon  (ze'fon).  [Heb.  tsephon.']  A  "strong  and 
subtle  spirit"  in  lUilton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  whom  Ga- 
briel dispatched  with  Ithuriel  to  find  Satan,  after  his 
escape  from  "  the  bars  of  hell."    See  Ithuriel. 

Zer-bi'no  (tsar-be'no).  [It.]  A  famous  warrior  in 
Ariosto's  poem  of  "Orlando  Furioso."  He  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  a  king  of  Scotland. 

Zim'rl  (zim'ri).  A  nickname  under  which  Dryden 
satirized  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  his  "  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,"  in  return  for  Buckingham's  attack  on  him 
in  "The  Rehearsal."     See  Bayes. 

Zi-pan'gl  (zT-pan'gi).     See  Cipango. 

Zo'phi-el  (zo'fT-gl).  [Heb.,spy  of  God.]  In  Milton'o 
"Paradise  Lost,"  an  angelic  scout,  "of  cherubim  the 
swiftest  wing.'' 

Zu-Iei'ka  (zdo-leOja).  The  heroine  of  Byroa's  poen- 
"  The  Bride  of  Abydos." 


ale,   senate,   care,    &m,   arm,   ask,   final,   all ;    eve,   event,   £nd,   fern,   recent ;    ice,    idea,   iU ;    old,   Obey,   drb,   odd ; 
Sse,    unite,   rude,    full,    iip,    tan ;    pity  ;    food,    fc>bt ;    out,    oil ;      chair ;    go ;    sins,    ink ;    tben,    thin ;    boN  ;    zti  =  z  in  azure^ 
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PREFACE. 


The  system  adopted  in  the  following  Vocabularies — now  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  only  rational  and  satisfactory  one  for  the  pronunciation  of  geographical  and 
biographical  names  —  is  to  pronounce  all  names,  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  they  are 
pronounced  by  the  educated  people  of  the  respective  countries  to  which  they  belong, 
excepting  only  those  few  well-known  foreign  names  which  appear  to  have  acquired 
an  established  English  prommciation,  such  as  Paris,  Naples,  Florence,  Venice, 
Milan,  Munich,  etc.  Most  of  these  names  have  received  anEngUsh  form  of  spelling, 
to  which  naturally  an  English  pronunciation  has  been  given. 

It  is  admitted  that  cases  not  unfrequently  occur,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
vey with  any  degree  of  precision  the  native  pronunciation  of  other  countries  by 
maans  of  English  letters  ;  but  much  is  undoubtedly  gained  by  such  an  approximation 
to  tlie  true  sound  as  is  within  the  reach  of  even  the  mere  English  scholar,  since  this 
would  enable  liim  more  readily  to  understand,  and  to  be  understood  by,  those  who 
are  familiar  with  names  as  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  countries  to 
which  such  names  belong. 

But  whatever  weight  may  be  allowed  to  this  last  consideration,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  the  system  above  referred  to  presents,  on  the  whole,  greater  advan- 
tages and  fewer  difficulties  than  any  other  which  can  be  devised.  Some,  indeed,  have 
advocated  the  propriety  of  pronouncing  foreign  names  as  they  are  written,  giving  to 
every  letter  its  proper  English  sound.  But  such  a  method  would  obviously  be 
attended  with  inextricable  difficulties.  What,  for  example,  would,  on  this  system, 
be  the  proper  English  pronunciation  of  Seine  ?  Should  the  ei  be  pronounced  like 
long  e,  as  in  the  words  seize,  ceiling,  received  ?  or  like  long  a,  as  in  vein,  weight, 
inveigh  ?  or  like  i  long,  as  in  height,  sleight,  etc.  ?  Should  Seine,  then,  be  pro- 
nounced sen,  san,  or  sin  ?  or  should  we  sound  the  final  e,  and  make  it  se'ne,  s¥ne, 
or  si'ne  ? 

This  ons  instance  out  of  a  multitude  may  serve  to  show  the  endless  diversity  and 
confusion  into  which  such  a  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  must  necessarily 
lead.  But  this  is  not  all  There  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  it  is  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  pronounce  foreign  names  according  to  tlie  English  sound  of  the 
letters,  —  for  example,  Czernigoio,  Hjelmar,  Ljusne,  Szegedin,  etc.,  — while  there  is 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  pronouncing  them  according  to  the  native  sound.  A  multi- 
tude of  instances  also  occur,  in  which  the  pronunciation  according  to  the  sounds  of 
our  language,  though  not  difficult,  is  far  less  euphonious  than  the  native  pronuncia- 
tion :  Bacchiglione,  Cagliari,  Minho,  and  Saldanha,  may  serve  as  examples.  An- 
other strong  argument  against  pronouncing  foreign  names  according  to  the  English 
sound  of  the  letters  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  in  a  great  number  of  instances  the 
same  name  is  written  variously.  In  Spanish,  for  example,  x  and  j  (and  g  before  e  or 
i),  having  exactly  the  same  sound,  are  sometimes  used  indiscriminately,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  spelling  of  proper  names.  Hence  we  have  Xalisco  and  Jalisco,  Xalapa 
and  Jalapa,  Ximenes  and  Jimenes,  the  two  spellings  in  each  instance  being  pro- 
nounced exactly  alike.    The  following  name  is  written  in  three  dilfereut  ways,  — 


Xixona,  Jijona,  and  Gijona,  —  all  pronounced  alike — he-ho'na.  Wliat  could  be 
more  perplexing,  or  more  absurd,  than  to  call  such  a  name  sometimes  zix-o'na  {x  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word  being  pronounced  as  z  in  English),  sometimes  ji-jo'na,  or 
je-jo'na,  and  sometimes  gl-jo'na,  or  ge-jo'na  ? 

In  giving  the  pronunciation  of  geograpliical  and  biographical  names,  perhaps  the 
most  important,  and  certainly  the  most  difficult,  point  of  all,  is  to  mark  correctly 
the  accent  (see  49,  below).  So  great  is  the  uncertainty  in  this  respect,  that  the  most 
accomplished  native  scholars  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany  are  not  unfrequently  at  a 
loss  how  to  accentuate  the  proper  names  of  their  respective  countries,  particularly  if 
the  name  in  question  happens  to  belong  to  some  obscure  or  remote  district.  And 
if  it  is  so  difficult  to  determine  the  correct  accentuation  of  the  names  that  occur 
in  a  single  language,  the  intelligent  reader  may  judge  how  arduous  must  be  the  task 
of  ascertaining  the  proper  accentuation  of  the  endless  variety  of  names  found  in  the 
different  European  languages.  In  fulfilling  this  task,  information  has  been  sought 
from  every  accessible  source,  and  especially  from  educated  natives,  not  only  of  the 
different  countries,  but  of  different  sections  of  the  same  country.  With  respect  to 
the  pronunciations  contained  in  tlie  following  Vocabularies,  it  is  believed  that  they 
will  be  found  to  be  as  minutely  exact  as  tliey  could  advantageously  be  given  in  a 
work  designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Enghsh  scholar.  Particular  care  has  been 
taken  with  what  may  be  termed  the  four  great  languages  of  Continental  Europe  (viz., 
the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish),  not  merely  to  mark  the  accent  correctly, 
but  to  represent,  as  far  as  possible,  every  important  peculiarity  of  sound.  It  is,  how- 
ever, scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  no  system  of  notation  based  upon  tlie  sounds 
of  the  English  tongue  can  represent  exactly  the  pronunciation  of  words  in  other 
languages. 

With  regard  to  English  proper  names,  the  difficulty  is  not  in  representing,  but  in 
ascertaining,  the  true  pronunciation.  All  those  causes  wliich  operate  in  other  lan- 
guages to  produce  irregularity  in  accent,  or  anomalies  in  the  sounds  of  letters,  would 
seem  to  prevail  in  preeminent  degree  in  regard  to  English  proper  names.  Add  to 
this  that  the  same  name  is  in  many  instances  pronounced  differently  by  different 
families ;  so  that  it  becomes  necessary  not  only  to  ascertain  the  pronunciation  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  best  speakers,  but  also  to  attempt  the  far  more  difficult  task 
of  searching  out  the  peculiar  preferences,  not  to  say  caprices,  of  families,  and  even  of 
individuals. 

The  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  by  the  authors  of  the  following  Vocabularies 
to  render  them  as  complete  and  correct  as  possible.  The  candid  and  intelligent 
critic  will,  of  course,  make  due  allowance  for  such  deficiencies  as  are  iuliereut  in 
their  character  and  necessarily  limited  extent. 

The  author  can  not  conclude  without  acknowledging  the  valuable  assistance  which 
he  received  from  the  late  Mr  William  A.  Wlieeler,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
studied  the  subject  of  Orthoepy,  in  its  various  branches,  witlv  great  diligence  and 
success. 

(1717) 
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VOWELS. 

1.  In  the  languages  of  Continental  Europe,  a  never  has  a  sound  like  that  in  the 
English  woria  fate  or  name,  but  is  usually  like  the  a  in  far  or  in  fast,  often  approxi- 
mating that  in  fat.    In  the  Hungarian,  it  is  sometimes  like  o  in  not. 

2.  E  generally  has  a  sound  similar  to  a  in  fate,  or  else  to  e  in  met.  In  French,  e  is 
often  silent.  In  Swedish,  e,  when  long,  has  a  sound  resembling  that  of  short  i,  but 
more  prolonged.  Thus,  Carlen  might  be  pronoxmced  kar-Vnn'.  When  short,  li  is 
like  e  in  met. 

3.  /  usually  sounds  as  in  marine;  that  is,  like  long  e  in  English.  It  is  sometimes 
like  our  short  i,  as  inpm.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  i  final  in  French,  Itahan, 
and  Spanish,  has  the  sound  of  ee  in  see :  it  should,  therefore,  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  I,  as  it  is  apt  to  do  in  English  or  Anglicized  words. 

4.  0  has  for  the  most  part  nearly  the  same  sound  as  in  English.  Sometimes  it  is 
long,  as  in  no,  but  often  it  has  a  sound  intermediate  between  that  of  our  oia.  no  and 
that  in  not.  (See  Observation  VI.  on  p.  1719.)  In  Russian,  o,  when  not  accented, 
is  almost  like  a  in  father,  or  intermediate  between  this  and  a  in  fat.  In  Swedish 
and  Norwegian,  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  it  is  sounded  like  our  oo. 

5.  U  in  most  languages  is  pronounced  like  the  English  oo  or  oo.  In  French  (and  in 
Dutch  when  it  ends  a  syllable),  it  may  be  said  to  combine  the  sounds  of  our  oo  and 
long  e.  If  the  speaker,  after  placing  his  lips  in  the  position  for  pronouncing  oo, 
endeavors,  without  moving  his  lips,  to  utter  the  sound  of  ee,  that  of  the  French  u 
will  be  produced.  Or  it  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  English  u  in  full, 
or  00  in  good. 

6.  Y  is  usually  like  i ;  that  is,  like  our  e.  In  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish,  it 
sounds  like  the  French  u  or  German  m.  In  Polish,  it  resembles  our  short  i,  as  in  pin. 
In  Dutch,  it  is  like  our  long  i.  It  may  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  modern 
Dutch  orthography,  if  is  substituted  for  y.  Thus,  the  old  spelling  Overyssel  is  re- 
placed by  Overijssel,  BUderdyk  by  Bilderdijk,  etc. 


Diphthongs. 

7.  Aa  in  Danish  usually  sounds  nearly  like  our  a  in  fall,  sometimes  approaching  o 
long.     A  (a)  in  Swedish  soimds  like  long  o  in  English. 

8.  Ae,  OT  a,  is  usually  pronounced  like  a  in  fate,  or  e  in  net.  In  Dutch  and  Flemish, 
ae  sounds  like  a  in  far.  In  the  modem  Dutch  orthography,  ae  is  replaced  by  aa. 
Thus,  tlie  name  formerly  written  Haerlem  is  now  Haarlem,  Maes  is  changed  into 
Maas,  etc. 

9.  Ai  and  ay  are  usually  proper  diphthongs,  being  compounded  of  the  sound  of  a  as 
in  far  and  ias  in^p',  thus  nearly  corresponding  in  sound  to  our  long  i.  In  French  they 
are  pronounced  nearly  like  ay  in  the  English  word  day  ;  that  is  to  say,  like  a  in  fate. 

10.  Au  has  generally  the  sound  of  ow  in  now.  In  French,  au  and  eau  have  the 
sound  of  long  o.    (See  Bemark  III.  p.  1719. ) 

11.  Ei  and  ey  are  generally  ^ro^er  diphthongs,  uniting  the  sounds  of  a  in  fate  and 
e  in  me,  being  similar  to  ay  in  day  when  this  word  is  pronounced  very  full.  In  Ger- 
man, they  are  like  our  long  i  /  in  French,  nearly  like  e  in  met,  or  a  in  fate. 

12.  Eu  in  French  and  Dutch  has  a  sound  nearly  similar  to  u  in  the  English  word 
fur,  or  to  e  in  her.    In  German,  eu  and  au  have  the  sound  of  oi  in  English. 

13.  le  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  always  pronounced  in  French  hke  e  in  the  English 
word  me.  In  German,  it  is  frequently  so  pronounced.  In  the  middle  of  a  word,  ie, 
both  in  Dutch  and  German,  always  sounds  like  our  long  e. 

14.  Oe,  or  o,  occurs  in  several  European  languages.  In  Danish,  however,  instead 
of  two  dots  being  placed  over  the  o,  a  mark  is  drawn  obliquely  through  it  {fj.  The 
sound  is  unlike  anything  we  have  in  English,  but  is  nearest  to  that  of  u  in  fur,  or  « 
in  her.  If,  while  the  lips  are  retained  in  the  position  proper  for  forming  o  long,  the 
speaker  tries  to  utter  the  sound  of  e  in  met  (or  a  in  fate),  he  will  produce  the  sound 
of  o.  dg^This  sound,  as  well  as  that  of  the  French  u,  shoiild,  if  possible,  be 
learned  from  an  oral  instructor.    In  Dutch,  oe  sounds  like  our  oo. 

15.  Oi  in  French  is  usually  sounded  like  wa  or  wa;  moi  is  pronoimced  mwa  or 
mwa  ;  roi,  rw'd  or  rwa  ;  etc.  Oi  in  the  termination  of  certain  tenses  of  the  Frencli 
verbs,  as  well  as  in  some  adjectives,  was  formerly  used  instead  of  ai,  and  was  pro- 
nounced like  this  diphthong.  Now,  however,  oi  in  such  words  is  almost  universally 
replaced  by  ai.  Thus,  instead  oiparlois  or  parloit  (the  imperfect  tense  oiparler,  to 
speak),  the  French  now  write  parlais  and  parlait,  and  instead  of  franfois,  fran- 
foise  (French),  they  write  franfais  scndfran^aise. 

16.  Ou  in  French  and  in  Modern  Greek  sounds  like  our  00,  in  Dutch  and  Nor- 
wegian, like  ow  in  the  English  word  nou;  or  like  ou  in  house.  In  Portuguese  it  is 
pronounced  nearly  like  long  o. 

17.  Ue,  or  ii,  has  the  sound  of  the  French  u.     (See  5.) 
■  Respecting  the  double  vowels,  see  Observation  V.,  p.  1719. 


CONSONANTS. 

The  consonants  in  the  languages  of  Continental  Europe  are,  for  the  most  part, 
similar  in  sound  to  the  same  letters  in  English.  The  following  exceptions  may  be 
mentioned :  — 

18.  B  at  the  end  of  a  word  in  German  is  pronounced  like  p.  Between  two  vowels 
in  Spanish,  its  sound  is  somewhat  similar  to  v,  with  which  ii  is  often  interchanged  ; 
as,  Cordoba,  Cordova,  etc.  This  sound  of  6  is  formed  by  bringing  the  Ups  loosely  or 
feebly  into  contact. 

19.  C  before  e  and  i  in  Italian  is  pronounced  like  eh  in  the  English  word  chill ;  in 
the  same  position  in  Spanish  it  sounds  like  the  Spanish  z,  or  like  our  th  in  thin  (ex- 
cept in  the  Catalan  dialect,  where  it  has  the  sound  of  s).  In  German,  c  before  e,  i, 
and  y  is  pronounced  like  the  German  2,  or  like  ts  in  English.  In  Polish,  it  has  the 
same  sound,  even  at  the  end  of  a  word ;  thus,  Prypec  is  pronounced  prip'ets. 

20.  D  at  the  end  of  a  word,  in  German  and  Dutch,  is  pronounced  like  t.    In 


Spanish  and  Danish,  between  two  vowels  or  at  the  end  of  a  word,  it  has  a  sound 
similar  to  th  in  this. 

21.  In  all  the  European  languages,  g  is  hard  before  a,  o,  and  m  ;  in  German,  Danish, 
Norwegian,  and  Polish,  it  is  hard  in  every  situation,  though  it  sometimes  has  a  gut- 
tural sound.  Before  e  and  i  (or  y),  in  French,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Swedish,  it 
is  like  the  J  of  these  languages.  In  the  same  position  in  Italian,  it  sounds  like  oury, 
or  soft  g.  In  Dutch,  it  is  always  pronounced  like  h  strongly  aspirated.  Chu  before  e 
and  i,  in  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish,  sounds  like  g  hard. 

22.  IT  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  either  never  pronounced  at 
all,  or  else  is  sounded  so  slightly  that  an  English  ear  can  scarcely  perceive  it.  lu 
the  other  languages  of  Europe  it  has  the  same  sound  as  in  English. 

23.  J  in  Italian,  German,  Polish,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Danish,  and  Dutch,  is  pro- 
nomiced  like  our  y.  In  French  and  Portuguese,  it  has  the  sound  of  sh,  or  s  in  the 
English  word  pleasure.  In  Spanish,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  x  of  that  language,  being 
similar  in  sound  to  a  strongly  aspirated  h. 

24.  Often  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  in  French  and  Portuguese,  m  and  n  are  said  to 
have  a  nasal  sound ;  but,  more  correctly  speaking,  dropping  their  own  proper  charac- 
ter, they  impart  nasality  to  the  preceding  vowels,  wliich  are  then  sounded  through 
the  nose.  For  example,  the  sound  of  ban  in  French  approximates  that  indicated  by 
bSng  in  English.  Alem,  or  alen,  in  Portuguese,  is  pronounced  almost  d-ling',  and  sao 
as  SOUN.  In  pronouncing  the  nasal  vowels  in  these  languages,  care  should  be  used  not 
to  press  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate,  as  is  done  in  producing  the 
sound  of  the  English  ng.  In  French,  o  before  n  nasal  has  nearly  the  sound  of  our  0 
in  note,  but  is  somewhat  shorter.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  English  word  no  be  pro- 
nounced quickly,  with  the  vowel  rendered  nasal,  the  sound  produced  will  correspond 
almost  exactly  to  that  of  the  French  non.  Some  distinguished  phonologists,  however, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  sound  of  the  French  o  in  such  cases  is  nearer  to  that  of 
our  0  in  nor,  and  that  of  the  French  a  in  ban  and  e  in  en  to  that  of  the  English  S  in 
far.  (See  the  French  ensemble,  intrigante,  bon  vivant,  vingt  et  un,  etc.,  in  the  Dic- 
tionary ;  also  §  1  of  the  Guide  to  Pronunciation.')  N  in  Italian  before  g  usually  pre- 
serves its  clear  sound ;  hence,  Marengo  is  pronounced  almost  ma-rsnn'go :  in  all 
or  nearly  all  the  other  languages,  n  in  such  cases  approximates  the  sound  of  the 
English  n  in  link. 

25.  ^  in  Spanish  (like  gn  in  French  and  Italian,  and  nh  in  Portuguese)  has  a  sound 
combining  that  of  n  and  y  consonant.  Mino  and  Minho  are  pronounced  alike  — 
men'yo. 

26.  (lu  before  «  and  i  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  and  before  every  vowel  in 
French,  has  the  sound  of  h.  In  most  other  languages,  it  is  essentially  the  same  as 
in  English. 

27.  R  in  most  Eiu:opean  languages  is  trilled  more  strongly  than  in  English,  partic- 
ularly at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable.  In  pronouncing  it,  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is 
made  to  approach  very  near  to  the  roots  of  the  upper  teeth. 

28.  S  in  many  European  tongues,  when  between  two  vowels,  is  very  soft,  having 
the  sound  of  our  z,  or  one  very  near  it.  In  German,  it  is  usually  pronounced  soft  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word.     In  Hungarian,  it  sounds  like  our  sh  or  the  German  sch. 

29.  T  in  several  European  tongues  has  a  sound  somewhat  more  denial  than  in  Eng- 
lish. This  is  especially  observable  in  Spanish,  in  which  language  it  is  pronounced  by 
putting  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth. 

30.  irin  German,  and  in  some  other  languages,  is  nearly  similar  to  our  v.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  r  uttered  with  the  lips  alone,  without  the  aid  of  the  teeth. 

31.  Xin  Spanish  generally  sounds  like  a  strongly  aspirated  h.  (See  23.)  In  Por- 
tuguese, it  is  pronounced  like  our  sh. 

32.  Z  in  German  and  Swedish  has  the  sound  of  ts;  in  Italian,  2  usually  sounds 
like  dz,  zz  like  ts.    In  Spanish,  it  is  pronounced  hke  the  English  Ih  in  thin. 


Combined  Consonants. 

33.  Ch  in  Spanish  has  the  same  sound  as  in  the  English  word  chill  (except  in  the 
dialect  of  Catalonia,  where  it  sounds  like  k).  In  Italian,  it  is  pronounced  like  k  ;  in 
German,  Polish,  and  some  other  languages,  it  has  a  guttural  sound,  somewhat  similar 
to  a  strongly  aspirated  h.  This  sound  must  be  learned  from  an  oral  instructor.  In 
French  (except  in  the  case  of  some  words  derived  from  the  Greek),  and  in  Portu- 
guese, ch  has  the  sound  of  our  sh. 

34.  Cs  in  Hungarian  sounds  like  ch  in  the  English  word  church. 

35.  Cz  in  Polish  sounds  like  our  ch  ;  in  Hungarian,  like  ts. 

36.  By  in  Hungarian  blends  the  sounds  of  d  and  consonant  y,  and  hence  approxi- 
mates the  sound  of  oury.  The  same  combination  occurs  in  some  English  words,  aa 
in  soldier,  verdure,  etc. 

37.  Gh  in  Italian  is  like  gh  in  the  English  word  ghost,  or  g  in  game. 

38.  Gl  in  Italian,  when  followed  by  i,  has  the  same  sound  as  Ih  in  Portuguese,  or 
iZin  Spanish.     Before  a,  o,  or  m,  the  i  following  pZ  is  silent.     (See  41.) 

39.  Gn  in  French  and  Italian  (like  fl  in  Spanish)  combines  the  sounds  of  n  and 
consonant  y.     (See  25.) 

40.  Gy  in  Hungarian  blends  the  sounds  of  d  and  y  consonant.  Magyar  is  pro- 
nounced mod'yor'.     (See  36.) 

41.  Lh  in  Portuguese,  and  II  in  Spanish,  combine  the  sounds  of  I  and  y  consonant 
(see  I,  p.  1719).  For  example,  velho  is  pronounced  val'yo ;  villa,  vel'ya ;  llano, 
lya'no.  I/y  in  Hungarian  has  also  the  sound  of  U  in  Spanish.  LI  in  French,  when 
preceded  by  i,  was  formerly,  in  certain  words,  sounded  like  the  Spanish  II ;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  popular  pronunciation,  all  sound  of  the  I  in  such  words  is 
dropped.  Aurillac,  formerly  o'rel'yak',  is  now  generally  sounded  o're'yak',  etc.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  public  speakers,  and  others  who  aim  to  be  very  cor- 
rect in  their  pronunciation,  still  frequently  retain  the  sound  of  the  I. 

42.  Nh  in  Portuguese  is  pronounced  like  the  Spanish  fl.  (See  25  and  39.)  Ny  in 
Hungarian  has  the  same  sound. 

43.  Sc  in  Itahan,  before  e  and  i,  sounds  like  the  English  sk.  Scio  is  pronounced 
she'o,  Sdglio,  shS'yo,  etc. 
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44.  Sz  in  Hungarian  is  sounded  like  sharp  £  or  ss  ;  but  zs  is  like  our  zh.  In  Polish, 
tz  sounds  like  our  sh. 

45.  Sch  in  German  is  pronounced  like  sh  in  English ;  in  Italian,  before  e  and  i,  it 
sounds  like  sk  in  English ;  and  in  Dutch,  before  all  the  vowels,  its  sound  is  similar, 
but  harsher  and  more  guttural. 

46.  Th  in  all  the  modern  languages  of  Continental  Europe  except  Greek  (in  which 
the  character  6  has  the  same  sound  as  our  th)  is  pronounced  like  simple  t,  or  like  th 
in  the  English  word  thyme. 

47.  Ts  in  Hungarian  is  like  cs  in  the  same  language ;  that  is,  like  our  ch  in 
church. 

48.  Ty  in  Hungarian  blends  the  sounds  of  i  and  consonant  y :  it  approaches  in  sound 
our  ch.  A  similar  combination  of  t  with  the  sound  of  consonant  y  takes  place  in  the 
English  words  creature,  virtue. 

ACCENT. 

49.  Something  analogous  to  English  accentuation  (see  Guide  to  Pron.,  §§  26,  34, 
etc.)  is  found  in  nearly  all  languages.  In  the  Teutonic  tongues,  especially,  the  accent 
is  essentially  the  same  as  in  English,  a  large  number  of  the  polysyllabic  words  having 
both  the  primary  and  secondary  accent,  as  Son'ders-hau' sen,  Zoll've-rein'.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  in  none  of  the  other  languages,  not  even  in  the  Teutonic, 
is  the  stress  of  voice  thrown  so  exclusively  on  a  single  syllable  as  it  mostly  is  in 
English  ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  unaccented  syllables  are  almost  invaria- 
bly pronounced  more  distinctly  than  by  us.  This  is  an  important  point  to  be  borne 
in  mind  by  those  who  wish  to  speak  foreign  words  or  names  correctly. 

Among  what  may  be  termed  the  principal  European  languages  (viz.,  English, 
French,  German,  ItaUan,  Russian,  and  Spanish),  there  is  scarcely  one  general  rule  for 
accent  to  which  there  are  not  a  multitude  of  exceptions.  Those  of  most  general 
application  are  perhaps  the  following  :  In  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  words  ending  in 
a  vowel  usually  have  the  accent  on  the  penultima;  those  ending  in  a  consonant 
are  generally  accented  on  the  last  syllable :  yet  even  to  these  there  are  numerous 
exceptions;  e.  g.,  Alcald,  Alcantara,  Cordova,  Guipiiscoa,  Merida,  Almodovar, 
Andujar,  Cdceres,  Cadiz,  and  many  others. 

50.  In  Spanish,  the  difference  between  accented  and  unaccented  syllables,  though 
sufficiently  obvious  to  a  native,  is  sometimes  scarcely  perceptible  to  a  foreigner. 

51.  In  Hungarian,  there  is  no  accent,  according  to  our  use  of  this  word ;  but  the 
eyllables  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  quantity,  being,  like  the  Latin,  divided 
into  long  and  short.  But  as  quantity  in  Latin  and  Greek  is  converted  into  accent  by 
the  usage  of  Enghsh  pronunciation,  so,  in  giving  Hungarian  names  in  the  following 
vocabularies,  the  accent  is  placed  according  to  quantity  whenever  this  could  be  satis- 
factorily ascertained  ;  e.g.,  Csongrdd,  chon-gTa,& ;  Ujfalu,  ob'e-i'd'lob. 

52.  The  French  language  also  has  little  accent  in  the  sense  in  which  we  employ 
the  term.  The  marks  called  accents  that  are  placed  over  the  different  vowels  serve 
onlp  to  indicate  some  particular  sound  of  these  letters,  and  not  that  peculiar  impulse 
of  the  voice  which  characterizes  an  accented  syllable  in  the  English  and  most  other 
European  tongues.  Thus,  the  accent  over  the  e  in  parte  serves  to  show  that  this 
vowel  has  its  first  French  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  distinguishes  it  trova.  parte, 
another  form  of  the  same  verb,  in  which  the  e  is  mute.    The  circumflex  imparts  to 


the  vowels  over  which  it  is  placed  a  longer  and  deeper  sound  than  ordinary;  e.  g.,  in 
hate,  tempele,  gile,  and  apotre. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  French  pronounce  all  the  syllables  of  a  word  with  an 
equal  stress  of  voice,  but  that  they  seem  to  an  English  ear  to  accentuate  the  last, 
because  in  our  language  the  universal  tendency  is  to  throw  the  accent  toward  the 
beginning  of  the  word.  Others  maintain  that  in  pronouncing  words  of  a  number  of 
syllables,  the  voice  of  a  native  French  speaker  almost  invariably  rises  and  dwells  on 
the  last,  and  that  this  peculiar  terminal  intonation  is  very  analogous,  and  nearly  equiv- 
alent, to  our  accent.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  principal  accent  has  been  placed  ,on  the 
last  syllable  of  French  names :  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  mark 
the  others  with  secondary  accents,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  pronounced 
too  slightly  or  indistinctly,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  unaccented  syllables  in  English, 
The  pronunciation  of  Orleans,  for  example,  has  been  thus  given  —  Sr'la'SN'. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I.  /,  in  French  and  some  other  languages,  often  has  a  sound  that  is  sometimes  said 
to  be  between  our  ee  and  short  i.  It  is,  however,  properly  the  pure  sound  of  e  as  in 
me,  or  ee  as  in  see,  pronounced  short.     This  sound  is  represented  by  e. 

II.  It  may  be  observed  that  a,  as  in  the  English  word  day,  when  uttered  fully  and 
distinctly,  is  a  true  diphthong,  consisting  of  a  sound  nearly  like  that  of  e  in  met  (but 
less  open),  prefixed  to  (or  combined  witli)  that  of  short  i.  In  pronouncing  foreign 
names,  a  (used  to  represent  long  e  in  German,  Italian,  etc.)  should  never  have  this 
diphthongal  sound ;  that  is,  the  terminal  element,  resembling  short  i,  should  be  care- 
fully excluded. 

III.  In  marking  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  names,  except  where  a  full  accent  falls 
upon  the  vowel,  we  have  usually  preferred  to  use  a,  e,  and  o,  rather  than  a,  e,  o,  as 
the  speaker  would  be  in  danger  of  prolonging  the  sounds  of  the  latter  too  much.  In 
the  pronunciation,  however,  of  French  names  containing  the  improper  diphthong  au, 
0,  marked  long  (o),  is  always  made  use  of,  because  the  sound  in  French  is  actually 
long  in  quantity. 

IV.  E  (not  marked  with  an  accent)  in  French  is  usually  sUent ;  and  it  is  occasion- 
ally so  in  Danish  and  German. 

V.  A  double  letter,  in  foreign  words,  is  generally  to  be  sounded  more  distinctly 
and  fully  than  a  single  letter  of  the  same  kind.  This  remark  applies  to  nearly  all 
the  double  vowels  in  foreign  languages  (except  aa  in  Danish  and  Norwegian,  already 
explained  under  the  diphthongs  ;  see  7,  p.  1718)  ;  ee  and  oo  in  Dutch  and  German,  ii 
and  uu  in  Danish  and  Norwegian,  being  simply  equivalent  to  the  single  vowel  pro- 
longed. Ss,  except  in  Hungarian  (see  28),  has  the  sound  of  sharp  s,  as  in  our  words 
so,  house,  etc.  Ss  is  sometimes  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  or  name  by  the  Ger- 
mans, in  order  to  indicate  more  surely  the  sharp  sound  of  s;  more  especially  words 
from  the  Oriental  languages  are  written  in  this  manner ;  since  a  single  s  in  German 
at  the  begiiming  of  a  word  would  be  liable  to  be  sounded  like  our  z.    (See  28.) 

VI.  The  reader  should  be  particularly  on  his  guard,  in  pronouncing  short  o  in 
French,  German,  and  Italian  names,  to  give  a  sound  which  approaches  that  of  o 
in  nor  (e.  g.,  Heilbronn,  hn'bron,  Pignerol,  pen'ye-rol').  This  sound  of  o  should  not 
be  perverted  into  a  short  form  of  Italian  a  (o  in  far).  This,  in  speaking  English, 
is  a  very  bad  fault,  but  is  still  more  objectionable  in  pronouncing  foreign  words. 
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3)  §>  i)  9)  U)  IiS'Ve  an  obscure  sound  similar  to  that  of  short  u,  but  are  usually  consid- 
erably shorter,  and,  indeed,  sometimes. are  almost  mute:  thus,  GrSt'tan  might 
be  pronounced  grat'tiin  or  grSt't'n  —  but  the  latter  is  much  preferable ;  HSl'ler, 
hSl'lur,  or  hSll'r,  etc. 

a,  S,  o,  are  similar  in  sound  to  a,  e,  o,  but  are  not  to  be  pronounced  so  long. 

a  is  employed  to  denote  the  long  sound  of  a. 

6  has  a  sound  similar  to  e  in  her  (see  14*) :  it  may  be  Anglicized  by  e. 

ii  is  like  the  French  u  (see  5*),  which  it  is  employed  in  pronunciation  to  represent :  it 
may  be  Anglicized  by  the  English  u. 

u,  small  capital,  is  intended  to  represent  the  sound  of  the  French  eu  (see  12*)  :  it 
should  be  pronounced  nearly  like  u  in  the  English  word  fur,  or  e  in  her. 

B,  small  capital,  is  used  to  denote  the  sound  of  6  in  Spanish,  often  nearly  approxima- 
ting that  of  V.     (See  18.*) 

D,  small  capital,  is  intended  to  represent  a  sound  similar  to  th  in  this.     (See  20.*) 

0  and  K,  small  capitals,  indicate  the  sound  of  the  German  ch,  or  one  similar  to  it. 

(See  33.*) 
H,  small  capital,  has  a  sound  somewhat  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  more  resembling 
a  strongly  aspirated  /(. 

1  {I  liquid)  is  to  be  pronounced  like  Hi  in  million :  it  blends  the  sounds  of  I  and  y  con- 

sonant.    (See  41.*) 
ii  and  N,  small  capitals,  are  used  to  represent  the  nasal  sound  in  Frei.ch,  being  similar 
isi  sound  to  ng.    (See  24.*) 


n  is  pronounced  like  ni  in  minion :  it  blends  the  sounds  of  n  and  y  consonant.     (See 

25  and  42.*) 
5  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  sound  of  the  «  is  very  soft,  nearly  resembling  our  z  :  in 

the  middle  of  a  word  it  should  be  pronounced  like  a  soft  z. 
w  has  a  sound  similar  to  our  v.   (See  30.*)  The  "^  over  the  w  is  intended  to  point  out 

its  alliance  to  our  v. 
y  and  ey  at  the  end  of  an  unaccented  syllable  sound  like  i  in  pin. 
au  and  aw  sound  like  a  in  fall. 

ee  indicates  the  sound  of  short  i  before  r,  as  in  the  English  words  spirit,  miracle,  etc. 
ou  ajid  ow  sound  like  ou  in  house  and  ow  in  coiv.    In  respelling  for  pronunciation,  ow 

has  been  replaced  by  ou  wherever  the  former  combination  would  be  liable  to  ha 

pronounced  like  long  o,  as  in  groiv,  tow,  etc. 
ss  is  sometimes  used  to  mark  the  sharp  sound  of  s  vrhere  a  single  i  would  be  liable  to 

be  pronounced  like  z;  e.  g.,  Mons,  moNss,  not  moNS. 
g  sounds  like  z. 

th  is  to  be  pronounced  like  th  in  this. 
'  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  breathing  in  French  names  in  which  the  h  is  said 

to  be  aspirated.     It  is  not  pronounced. 
^W^  The  primary  or  principal  accent  in  any  name  is  marked  thus  (') ;  the  second- 
ary or  subordinate  accent  thus  (') ;  as,  Pas'sa-raa-quod'dy. 

m^"  The  sounds  of  the  marked  letters  are  explained  in  the  Key  at  the  bottom 
of  each  page. 


Thefle  flgurea  refer  to  the  Elements  of  ProQunciatiou  giveo  above. 
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FOR  USING  THE  TWO  FOLLOWING  VOCABULARIES. 


Q 


1.  Every  letter,  or  combination  of  letters,  occurring  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word 
or  name,  is  to  be  pronounced  with  its  proper  English  sound  ;  e.  g.,  cfi  is  to  be  sounded 
as  in  chill,  g  as  in  get,  etc.  From  not  attending  to  this  simple  and  obvious  rule,  many 
persons  fail  to  pronounce  names  correctly,  even  while  they  have  the  pronunciation 
clearly  and  accurately  marked  before  their  eyes.  Thus,  che-wa'wa  is  given  as  the 
pronunciation  of  Chihuahua :  many,  however,  with  this  pronunciation  before  them, 
have  called  it  sAe-wa'wa,  not  considering  that  if  such  had  been  the  true  sound,  it 
would  have  been  so  respelt. 

2.  In  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  names,  particular  care  should  he  taken  not  to 
allow  a  to  fall  into  the  third  or  broad  soimd  of  this  vowel,  —  an  error  to  which  Ameri- 
can and  English  speakers  are  very  prone  :  it  would  be  far  better,  generally  speaking, 
to  pronounce  it  like  a  in  fat.  In  most  cases  the  sound  indicated  by  a,  not  under  the 
full  accent,  may  be  considered  a  brief  or  shortened  form  of  a  in  far,  much  like  a  in 
mass.  It  has  already  been  observed,  however,  that  a  before  n  nasal  in  French  is 
almost  like  o  in  not,  or  like  a  in  far. 

3.  In  pronouncing  French  words  containing  on  nasal,  the  speaker  should  be  careful 
not  to  give  o  its  short  sound  (see  24,  p.  1718).  Thus,  bon  should  be  pronounced  boN, 
or  according  to  some  authorities  b8N.  Toulon  should  either  be  entirely  Anglicized 
(as  too'Wn),  or  else  pronounced  too'loN'  or  too'18N'.  For  the  same  reasons,  eu,  in 
names  not  Anglicized,  should  have  its  distinct  sound,  like  our  e  in  her  (see  12,  p.  1718), 
and  not  he  confounded  with  the  French  o«  or  a.    There  is  no  reason  why  the  French 


names  Dreux  (druh)  and  Droux  (droo),  Leure  (Icr)  and  Lure  (liir),  should  not  be 
distinguished  from  each  other  in  pronunciation,  as  well  as  our  words  grum  and 
groom,  cur  and  cure. 

4.  In  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  names,  the  speaker  should  be  careful  to  pro- 
nounce all  vowels,  whether  in  an  accented  or  unaccented  syllable,  distinctly,  if  they 
are  not  expressly  marked  as  obscure. 

5.  When  h  (not  small  capital)  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  in  the  pronunciation 
of  a  name,  it  is  not  generally  to  be  sounded.  It  is  often  used,  for  example,  after  u 
(representing  the  sound  of  the  French  eu),  that  the  learner  may  not  give  this  vowel 
the  sound  of  u  in  cube  or  i~ule. 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that,  in  a  very  few  Instances,  h,  at  the  end  of  Persian 
or  Arabic  names,  is  distinctly  pronounced  in  those  languages,  and  has  therefore  been 
repeated  in  the  pronunciation  ;  e.  g..  Nadir  Shah,  ua'dir  shah. 

6.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  number  of  syllables  in  the  names  of  the  two  follow- 
ing Vocabularies  is  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  accents  or  hyphens,  or  of  both 
togethe.  ,  thus,  dnygs'ter,  the  Russian  pronunciation  of  Dniester,  must  be  pronounced, 
not  dni-Ss'ter,  but  dnyes'ter,  the  ny  being  employed  to  indicate  the  sound  of  the  Span- 
ish n,  that  is,  the  sound  of  ni  in  minion. 

7.  The  abbreviation  Syn.  (Synonj'm,  or  Synonymous  with)  indicates  that  the  name 
to  which  it  is  affixed  is  either  simply  another  spelling  of  the  name  referred  to,  or  that 
it  designates  the  same  person  or  place. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  WORLD 

By  TITUS  MUNSON  COAN,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


The  aim  of  this  Gazetteer  is  to  answer  concisely  the  main  questions  that  may  be  asked  about  any  of  the  leading  titles  in  modern 
geography.  What  is  the  orthography  of  the  given  name  ?  What  is  its  correct  local  pronunciation  ?  What  are  the  main  features, 
natural  or  artificial,  of  the  place  itself  ?  On  all  these  points  it  has  been  the  author's  intention  to  bring  together  accurate  information 
in  the  briefest  form. 

The  fitting  choice  of  titles  from  the  great  mass  of  geographical  material  was  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  Those  titles  have  been 
selected  which  seemed  likeliest  to  be  referred  to  by  American  readers,  and  for  this  purpose  about  one  half  of  the  places  which  are 
enumerated  in  the  Eleventh  Census  have  been  included  ;  while  to  make  room  for  these,  some  foreign  places  of  larger  population,  but 
of  less  probable  interest  to  the  reader,  have  been  omitted. 

In  regard  to  pronunciation  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  in  every  case  the 
actual  iisage  of  each  different  country,  which,  as  Dr.  Thomas  has  said,  is  "  the  only  rational  system  of  geographical  pronunciation." 
The  foreign  and  the  English  names  of  important  foreign  places  are  given,  and  both  the  foreign  and  the  English  pronunciations,  when 
both  seemed  to  be  required.  But  in  names  like  Granada,  Amiens,  Rouen,  the  foreign  pronunciation  alone  has  been  marked.  The  aim 
has  been  to  indicate  every  sound  in  every  title  word,  an  undertaking  which  has  not  before  been  made  in  an  English  geographical  dic' 
tionary. 

The  following  special  signs  and  abbreviations  require  explanation  here  :  — 


n 

square  miles. 

Atl. 

Atlantic. 

Medit. 

Mediterranean, 

X 

county  seat. 

cen. 

central. 

mm.. 

mming. 

* 

capital. 

cml. 

commercial. 

Nor. 

Norway,  Norwegian 

arch. 

arcliipelago. 

har. 

harbor. 

oc. 

ocean,  oceans. 

p.  or  pop.  population. 
Pac.  Pacific. 

parish. 

pastoral. 


par. 


pen. 

peninsiila. 

spU 

seaport. 

tp. 

townsliip. 

vil. 

Tillage. 

Other  abbreviations,  iu  more  general  use,  are  explained  in  the  general  table,  p.  1919. 
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Aachen  (ii'Ken)  Fr.  name  Aix-la-Chapelle,  city  &  prov.  Prussia,  1 ,604  D .  prov. 
Aalborg  (al'boro)  i.  e.,  "Eel  Castle,"  cml.  spt.  Denmark,  pop.  20.  —  one  of 

four  ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Jutland,  pop.  160. 

Aalen  (a'len)  town,  Wiirttemberg,  on  Kocher  riv.  40  m.  E  of  Stuttgart 

Aalten  (al'ten)  vil.  of  the  Netherlands,  on  Aa  river 

Aar  (ar)  rlv.,Switzerlaiid,  168  m.  long,  navigable  from  Rhine  riv.  to  Thun. 

Aarau  (a'row)  town,  Switzerland,  *  of  the  canton  of  Aargau 

Aared  (a'red)  agr.  prov.  (also  a  mountain  group)  Nejd,  Arabia 

Aargau  (ar'gow)  Fr.  name  Aegovie  (ar'go've')  canton,  Switzerland,  542  □.. .. 

AarhuUS  (8r'hoos)  spt.  town,  Jutland,  Denmark 

Abaco  (a'ba-ko)  or  Lucaya  (loo-ki'ya)  one  of  the  Bahama  Isls.  80  m.  long 

Abadeh  Ca-ha'de)  town,  Persia  ;  famous  for  fruit  gardens 

Abancay  (arBan-kl')  town,  X  dept.  of  Apurimac,  Peru,  on  Abancay  river 

Abauj  (bb'ow'e)  county,  Hungary,  1,117  D 

Abba  Yared  (ab'bii  ya>ret)  mt.  Abyssinia,  14,918  ft.  high. 

Abbeokuta  (iib-be-o-koo'ta)  town,  #  of  Egba  prov.  Yoruba,  W  Africa 

Abbeville  (ab'bc-vTl)  agr.  CO.  S.  C.  1,006  D  pop.  47.  —  its  X  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Ab- 

be-/iUe  co.  S.  C.  pop.  4. 

Abbeville  (ab'vel')  cml.  &  mf g.  town,  dept.  Somme,  France 

Abbiategrasso  (iib-be-.o'ta-gras'so)  town,  N  Italy,  14  m.  from  Milan  ' 

Abbitibe  or  Abbetibie  (ab-be-tlb'be)  riv.  &  lake,  N  B  Ontario,  Canada. 
Abdera  (ab-de'ra)  city  of  ancient  Thrace  ;  its  ruins  are  on  the  ^gean  sea. 

Aberdare  (Sb'er-dar')  mfg.  town,  Glamorgan  co.  South  Wales 

Aberdeen  (5b'er-den')  city,  X  of  Monroe  co.  Miss,  on  Tombipbee  riv.  pop.  3. 

^  city,  X  Brown  co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Chehalis  oo.  Wash.  pop.  2.  — 

agr.  &  mfg.  co.  Scotland,  1,966  D  pop.  281.  —  its  X  pop.  122. 

Abersychan  (Sh'er-siik'an)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Monmouth  co.  England 

Aberystwlth  (Sb'er-ist'with)  borough  &  spt.  of  Wales  ;  a  watering  place 

Abilene  (Sb'T-len)  city,  X  of  Dickinson  co.  Kan.  95  m.  W  of  Topeka,  pop.  4. 

—  town,  X  Taylor  co.  Tex.  pop.  3. 
Abingdon  (5b'ing-don)  city,  linox  co.  111.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  Washington  co. 

Va.  pop.  2.  —  borough  &  town,  Berkshire,  Eng.  on  Ock  riv.  town  pop.  7. 
Ablngton  (Sb'Tng-ton)  town,  Plymouth  co.  Mass.  about  20  m.  S  of  Boston,  pop. 

4.  —  tp.  Montgomery  co.  Pa.  pop.  4. 
Abkasia  (ab-kiish'e-a)  region  of  Trans-Caucasia,  part  of  Kntais  prov.  3,000  CI. 

Abo  (o'boo)  or  Abo  (a'bo)  spt.  city,  on  Aurajoki  riv.  Finland,  Russia 

Abo  Archipelago  (-Sr-kT-pgl'a-go)  labyrinth  of  low  rocky  islands,  Finland. 
AbO-BJ'drneborg  (o'boo-be-or'n6-bSrg)  govt.  Finland,  Russia,  9,333  D  chief 

town  Abo govt. 


Pop. 

564 


6 
6 

6 

100 
194 
33 
2, 
5 
5 
167 

100 


38 


386 


Pop. 
Abomey  (ab'S-maO  town,  #  of  Dahomey,  Africa ;  trade  in  ivory,  oil,  and  gold       24 

AbOO— Arish  (a'boo-a'nsh)  town,  *  of  state  of  same  name  in  Arabia 8 

Abra  (ii'bra)  central  mountainous  prov.  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands 37 

Abrantes  (a-bran'tSs)  town  on  Tagus  riv.  80  m.  N  E  of  Lisbon,  Portugal 6 

AbrolhOS  (a-brol'yos)  pointed  rocky  isls.  coast  of  Brazil,  17°  5S'  S,  38°  42'  W. 
—  group,  W  coast  Australia,  bet.  lat.  28°  and  29°  S,  on  Geelvink  Channel. 

Abruzzo  (a-broot'so-)  and  Molise  (-mo-le'sa')  dept.  cent.  Italy,  6,6C9  D 1,360 

Abyssinia  (Sb'Ts-stn'T-a)  country,  E  Africa,  196,000  D,  Itali.in  protectorate...   4,500 
Acadia  (a-ka'dt-a)  or  Acadie  (ii'ka'de')  the  original  French  name  of  NovA  Sco- 
tia. — 'co.  La.  C30  D  pop.  13,  X  Crowley. 

Acapulco  (a-ka-pobl'ko)  spt.  Mexico,  on  Pacific  ocean  ;  fine  harbor 5 

Acaray  (ii-kar'ay)  mts.  N  Brazil,  S.  America,  bet.  Amazonas  &  Pari  states. 

Acari  (a-ka-re')  town,  Peru,  20  m.  from  Pacific  ocean 6 

Acarnania  (ak'ar-na'nT-a-)  and  .SitOlia  (-e-to'le-a.)  nome,  Greece,  3,013  D 162 

Accomac  (ak'ko-mak')  agr.  co.  in  E  of  Va.  500  D,  X  Accomao  Courthouse 27 

Accra  or  Acra  (Sk'ra).    See  Akkra. 

Accrlngton  (Sk'rTng'ton)  mfg.  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 39 

Acerra  (ii-cher'ra)  town  on  Agno  riv.  Italy,  7  m.  N  E  of  Naples 14 

Achaia  (a-ka/yli-)  and  EliS  (-eOTs)  nome,  Morea,  Greece,  1,901  D 211 

Acheen  (at-dien')  town  &  kingdom,  N  Sumatra,  22,000  D kingdom      450 

Achtyrka  (ait-ter'ka)  town  on  Charkov  riv.  European  Russia 18 

Acireale  (a'che-ra-a'la)  town  &  spt.  Sicily,  Italy 22 

Aci  Sant'  Antonio  (ii'che  siint  iin-to'ne-o)  city  at  foot  of  Mt.  Etna,  Sicily 6 

Aconcagua  (a-kon-ka'gwa)  highest  peak,  Andes  mts.  Chile,  22,422  ft.  high.  — 
prov.  N  of  Valparaiso  and  S.intiago,  Chile,  5,840  D  pop.  57. 

Acquackanonck  (,a-kwSk'a-nonk)  tp.  Passaic  co.  N.  J 3 

Acquaviva  (a'kwii-ve'va)  town,  prov.  Bari,  Italy 8 

Acre  (ii'ker  or  a'ker)  spt.  city  on  promontory  at  foot  of  Mt.  Carmel,  Syria 5 

Acri  (ii'kre)  town,  Cosenza  prov.  Italy 11 

Acroceraunian  IHountains  (ii'kro-se-ra'nt-.nn-),  Albajtimt  Tchika,  on  coast 

of  Albania,  lat.  40°  W  N,  highest  peaks,  Tchika,  6,300  ft..Tchikara,  5,470  ft. 

Aero  Corinthus  (ii'kro  ko-rin'thus)  rock  near  Corinth  in  Greece,  2,000  ft. 

liigh,  and  strongly  fortified. 
Acton  (iik'ton)  town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  &  parish,  Middlesex 

CO.  England  ;  suburb  of  London 17 

Ada  (a'da)  agK,  co.  S  W  Ida.  2,!J00  D,  pop.  8,  X  Boisi^  City.  —  vil.  Hardin  co. 
O.  pop. '2.  _ 

Adafudla  (ii-dit-foo'dt-ii)  trading  town  in  Fnlah  country,  W  Africa 24 

Adair  (a-dSr')  agr.  co.  S  W  cen.  lo.  576  D  pop.  15,  X  Fontenelle.  —  ngr.  & 
past.  CO.  S  Kv.  400  D  pop.  14,  X  Columbia.  —  agr.  co.  N  N  E  Mo.  570  D  pop. 
17,  X  Kirksville. 


D  means  square  miles;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 

Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands:  2  =  1,500  to  2,499;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 

a,  e,  T,  o,  u,  long ;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  5,  S,  I,  5,  H,  short  /  a,  e,  i ,  o,  u,  obscure  ;  f  Sr,  list,  fall,  cftre ;  terra ;  food,  f  (J6t,  f  Qrl_;  0  as  in  f6r  ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow ; 

a,  o,  u,  V,  ee  (see  p.  1719)  ;  cb  as  in  chin ;  g  as  in  get ;  n  as'in  linger,~link ;  ng  as  in  sing  ;  th  as  in  thin ;  tli  as  in  tbiue  ;  I,  H,  &,  w,  B,  u,  a,  h,  e,  n  (see  p.  1719). 

Copyrightf  1892,  by  G.  &,  C.  Mbbbiam  Company.  (1721) 
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AAal  (a-dal')  country,  W  of  GiUf  of  Aden,  E  Africa,  chief  port,  Tajura ;  French. 

Adalia  (a-da'le'a)  or  Satalia  (sa-ta'le'a)  spt.  Konia  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia. . .  8 

Adamawa  (a-da-ma'wa)  or  Fumblna  (foom-be'na)  prov.  ceu.  Africa,  *  Yola. 

Adam  Bay  (Sd'am-)  ou  N  W  coast  Australia,  6  m.  long,  10  broad  at  mouth. 

Adams  (Sd'amzfco.  W  111.  830  n  pop.  62,  X  Quincy.  —  co.  E  Ind.  330  D  pop. 
20,  X  Decatur.  —  co.  S  WIo.  432  D  pop.  12,  X  Corning.  —  co.  S  W  Miss. 
400  n  pop.  26,  X  Natchez.  —  co.  S  Neb.  552  D  pop.  24,  X  Juniata.  —  co.  S 
O.  488  D  pop.  26,  X  West  Union.  —  co.  S  Pa.  535  D  pop.  33,  X  Gettysbiurg. 

—  CO.  E  Wash.  1,908  D  pop.  2,  X  Ritzville.  —  co.  cen.  Wis.  690  D  pop.  7, 
X  Friendship.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Decatur  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Ripley  co.  Ind. 
pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  9,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  viL 
Jefferson  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Adam's  Bridge,  chain  of  shoals  between  Ceylon  and  Hindostan. 
Adams  Island  or  Roapoa  (ro'a-po'a)  one  of  the  Marquesas  Islands. 
Adam's  Peak,  mountain  in  Ceylon,  7,420  ft.  high. 
Adams  Point  or  Cape,  Ore.  lat.  46°  12'  N,  ion.  123°  56'  W. 

Adams  Run,  tp.  &  hamlet,  Colleton  co.  S.  C tp.         5 

Adana  (a-da'na)  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  14,494  D  pop.  402.  —  Its  #  city,  pop.  45. 
Addington  (5d'ing-ton)  agr.  co.  S  E  Ontario,  Can.  2,060  D  pop.  24,  X  Napanee. 
Addison  (ad'i-son)  past.  &  agr.  co.  W  Vt.  734  □  pop.  22,  X  Middlebury.  —  tp. 

Si  vil.  .Steuben" CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Adel  (.a' del')  tp._&  vil.  Dallas  co.  lo tp.  2 

Adelaide  (Sd'e-lad)  city,  #  of  S  Australia,  on  Torrens  riv.  ;  founded  1836 133 

Adelaide  Islands,  W  of  Patagonia,  lat.  52°  S,  Ion.  75°  W ;  belong  to  Chile. 

Aden  (ii'den  or  a'den)  fortified  spt.  of  Arabia ;  a  British  possession  since  1839.         42 

Aderno  (a-dar'no)  town  at  foot_of  Mt.  Etna,  Sicily,  Italy 15 

Adige  (5d'T-je,  It.  pron.  a'de-ja)  riv.  N  Italy,  220  m.  long. 

Adirondack  niountains  (ad-i-r5u'dak-)  group  in  N  N.  Y.  ;  Mt.  Marcy  the 

liigliest,  5,402  ft. 
Ad]yghur  (ad-jI-gQr')  state,  Bundelkhand,  India,  pop.  45.  —  its  *  pop.  5. 
Admiral  Island,  isl.  Gulf  of  Georgia,  British  Columbia,  Canada,  14  m.  long. 
Admiralty  Inlet  (ad'mt-ral-tl-)  nav.  branch  of  Puget  Sound,  N  W  Wash. 
Admiralty  Island,  isl.  Alaska,  90  m.  long,  lat.  57°  30'  N,  Ion.  134°  15'  W. 
Admiralty  Islands,  group  in  tlie  Pacific,  N  E  of  Papua,  lat.  2°  S,  Ion.  146°  E. 
Admiralty  Sound,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  S.  America,  7  m.  broad,  43  m.  long. 
Adour  (ad'oor')  riv.  200  m.  long,  Pyrenees  mts.  to  Bay  of  Biscay,  France. 

Adowah  (a'do-w'a)  town,  #  of  Tigr^  in  Abyssinia ;  manufactories 10 

Adra  (a'cra)  anc.  Ae'deea,  spt.  in  Almeria,  Spain 7 

Adrar  (a'drar')  fertile  oasis  of  tlie  Sahara,  Africa 10 

Adria  (a'dre-a)  anc.  Ha'dria  A'tria,  town,  N  E  Italy 15 

Adrian  (a'dri-an)  city,  X  of  Lenawee  co.  Mich 9 

Adrlanople  (ad-ri-au-o'pl)  vilayet,  European  Turkey,  15,015  D  pop.  836.  —  its 

*  pop.  71.  ' 
Adriatic  (ad're-St'ik)  or  Gulf  of  Venice,  arm  of  Mediterranean,  500  m.  long. 

.Sigades  (e'ga-dez)  group  of  isls.  off  W  coast  of  Sicily,  Italy 12 

2!gean    Sea"  (e-je'an-)   or  Grecian  Archipelago,    between   Asia  Minor  & 

Greece,  400  m.  long,  200  broad. 

Slgina.  (e-ji'na)  town  &  isl.  Greece,  16  m.  from  Athens  ;  isl.  8  m.  long 6 

Sit'6e  (a'ro)  isl.  Denmark,  in  Baltic,  14  m.  long,  10  broad 12 

iEtOlla  (e-to'lT-a)  rat.  dist.  Greece,  with  Acarnanla  a  nome,  #  Missolonghi. 
Af  ghanist^  (af-gSn'Ts-tan')  inland  country,  Asia,  212,0000  pop.  4,000,  *  Kabul. 

Afioom  (a-fe-oom')  i.  e.  "  opium,"  city  of  Asia  Mmor  ;  opium  trade 20 

Afla]  (a'flaj')  dist.  Nejd,  Arabia,  pop.  IG,  chief  town  Kharfah. 

Airagola  (a-fra-go'la)  town  and  commune  of  Campania,  Italy commune        18 

Africa  (af'ri-ka)  continent,  5,300  m.  long,  4,600  broad,  11,500,000  D  coast  line 

16,000  m " 130,000 

Alton  (af'tgn)  town,  X  of  Union  co.  lo.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  &  tp.  Chenango  co.  N. 
Y.  tp.  pop,  2. 

Afzul-Gurh  (uf'zul-gQr')  town,  Bijnaur  dist.  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India 8 

Agades  (ag'a-dez')  or  Agdas  (ag'das)  city,  #  of  Asben  kingdom,  Sahara,  Af. .  8 

Agamenticu's  Mountain  (Sg-a-men'ti-kus-)  York  CO.  Me. ;  a  sailor's  land- 
mark, 673  ft.  above  the  sea  level. 

Agana  (a-gan'ya)  fortified  Spanish  town,  #  of  Guahan,  Ladrone  Islands 5 

Agawam  (ag'a-wam)  tp.  &  vil.  Hampden  co.  Mass tp.  2 

Agde  (.igd)  tovvn,  dept.  Ht?rault,  France 9 

Agen  (a'zhoN')  town,  *  of  dept.  Lot-et-Garoune,  Fr.  73  m.  S  E  of  Bordeaux..         20 
Ag^nois  (a'zlia'nwa')  anc.  dist.  in  Aquitaine  kingdom,  France. 
AgOrshUUS  (a'f  ers-h58s)  dist.  Norway,  2,055  D  pop.  99,  #  Christiania. 

Aghmat  (aG'mat')' fortified  town  on  Mt.  Atlas,  Marocco 6 

Aghrim  (ag'rlm  or  an'rim)  parish,  Galway  co.  Ir. ;  battle  ground  in  1G91. 
Agincourt  (S'zhaN'kobr')  vil.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  Fr.  ;  battle  ground  in  1415. 

Aglra,  Aggira  (a-je'ra)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 12 

Agoa  de  Pao  (ii'gwa  da  piiN)  mountain,  St.  Michael,  Azores,  3,100  ft.  high. 
^  vil.  S  shore,  isl.  St.  Michael,  pop.  4. 

AgOSta  (a-gos'ta)  cml.  city,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 12 

Agra  (a'gra)  prov.  N.  W.  Provs.  India,  10,152  D  pop.  4,768.  —  its  *  pop.  169. 
Agram  (a'gram  or  og'rom')  co.  Croatia,  Hungary,  pop.  261.  —  city,  Hungary, 

*  of  Croatia  &  Slavonia,  pop.  37. 

Aguachapa  (a'wa-chS'pS)  town,  San  Salvador,  bet,  Guatemala  and  Sonsonate.  5 

Aguadilla  (a'wa-Del'ya)  spt.  Puerto  Rico 8 

Aguas  Calientes  (ii'guas  kii-le-an'tes)  state,  cen.  Mexico,  2,950  D  pop.  140.  — 
its  #  pop.  32. 

Aguilar  dela  Frontera  (ii-ge-lar'  da  lii  fron-ta'ra)  town,  Spain 12 

Aguilas  (a'ge-las)  spt.  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain 6 

Agurpara,  Agarpara  (a-gar-pa'rii)  town,  Bengal,  India 27 

Ahmadab^d  (a'mad-a'bSd')  dist.  India,  3,844  0  pop.  830.  —  its  *  pop.  146. 

Ahmadpur-Barra  (a-mad-poor'-bar'ra)  town,  Bahawalpur,  Hindostan 30 

Ahmednagar  (a'med-na'gar)  dist.  India,  6,577  D  pop.  774.  —  its  #  pop.  33. 

—  town,  Gujardt  prov.  India,  pop.  10.  —  town,  N  W  India,  pop.  7. 

Ahuachapam  (a-liwa-cha-pam')  town,  San  Salvador,  Central  America 8 

Aidin  (I-den')  or  Smyrna  (smer'na)  vilayet,  Asiatic  Turkey,  17,370  D  pop. 

1,391,  *  Smyrna.  —  cml.  town,  Asiatic  Turkey,  81  m.  S  E  of  Smyrna,  pop.  35. 

Aldone  (i-do'na)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 6 

Algues  JHortes  (ag'  mort')  town,  dept.  Gard,  France  ;  mediaeval  remains 4 

Aiken  (a'ken)  .agr.  co.  S.  C.  1,068  IH  pop.  32.  —  its  X  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Aiken  co. 

pop.  4. 
Ailsa  Craig  (al'sa  krag)  isl.  basalt,  1,000  ft.  high.  Firth  of  Clyde,  Scotland. 

Almaraez  (I-mii-ra-es')  prov.  Cuzco  dept.  Peru,  S.  America 15 

Ain  (aN)  dept.  E  France,  2,239  D  pop,  357,  *  Bourg. 

Alnad  (I'nad')  town  &  dist.  Arabia 10 

Ainsty  (an'stT)  dist.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England,  84  D 53 

Aintab  (tn-tab')  town,  on  S  slope  of  Mt.  Taurus,  Asiatic  Turkey 20 

Airdrie  (Sr'dre)  town,  Lanark  co,  Scotland 16 

Aire  (Sr)  fortified  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  pop.  8.  —  city,  dept. 

Landes,  France,  pop.  5. 

Alrola  (I-ro'lii)  town,  Benevento  prov.  Italy,  23  m.  N  E  of  Naples 5 

Airolo  (i-ro'lo)  vil.  Switzerland,  at  S  end  of  St.  Gothard  railway  tunnel 5 

Aisne  (an)  anc.  Ax'ona,  riv.  175  m.  long,  N  France.  —  agr.  &  mfg.  dept.  N 

France,  2,839  D  pop.  545,  *  Laon. 
Aitkin  (at'km)  CO.  N  E  Minn.  1,900  D  pop.  2,  X  Aitkin. 
Aitutaki  (i'too-tii'ke)  one  of  the  Hervey  Lslands,  S  Pacific,  9  miles  long. 


Ais  (aks)  city,  dept.  Bouches-du-RhSne,  France 

Alx-les-Bains  (aks-la-b5N')  town,  Savoy,  France  ;  mineral  waters 

Aix-la-Ohapelle  (aks-la-sha/pgl')  Ger.  Aachen,  mfg.  city,  Rhenish  Prussia ; 

thermal  springs 

AjacclO  (a-yat'cho)  fortified  spt.  ^  of  Corsica ;  Napoleon's  birthplace 

Ajmere  (aj-mer'-)  and  Mhairwara  (-mir-wa'ra)  prov.  India,  2,711  D  pop.  542. 

—  its  #  city,  pop.  68.  « 

Ajuruoca  (a-zhoo-rob-o'ka)  town,  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil 

Akamagasetl  (a-ka-ma-ga-se'ti )  *  of  prov.  Nagato,  Japan 

Akberpore  (ak'ber-pobr')  town"&  dist.  India,  27  m.  W  of  Cawnpur town 

Aken  (a'ken)  town.  Saxony,  prov.  Prussia,  on  Elbe  river 

Akerman  (a'ker-man')  or  Akkerman,  town,  Bessarabia,  Russia 

Akhalzlkh  (a-ial-zeK')  cml.  city,  Tiflis  prov.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia  in  Asia. . 

Akhlssar  (ak'hts-sar')  atic.  Thyati'ra,  town,  Asia  Minor 

Akhlat  (aK'liit')  town  on  Lake  Van,  Turkey  in  Asia 

Akhmym  (aK-mem')  town  on  Nile  riv.  Egypt '. 

Akita  (a-ke'ta)  city,  W  coast,  N  Hondo  isl.  Japan 

Akkra  (ak'ra)  town,  *  of  British  colony.  Gold  Coast,  Africa 

Akmollnsk  TaK'mol'lTnsk')  govt,  of  Russia,  in  cen.  Asia,  229,609  D 

Akoat  (a-kof)  cml.  town,  Akola  dist.  India 

Akola  (ii-ko'la)  dist.  W  Berar,  India,  3,396  D  pop.  139.  —  city,  pop.  12,  in 

Akola  dist,  India. 

Akowaay  (a-k6-wa'i)  town,  Guinea  coast,  Africa 

Akron  (ak'ron)  vil.  Erie  co,  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Summit  co.  O.  pop.  28. 
Ak-Sai  (ak-"si')  mt.  of  Turkestan,  Russia,  14,825  ft.  high. 

Akseral  (ak-se-ri')  town,  N  E  Konia  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia 

Aksu  (ak'soo')  cml.  town,  E  Turkestan,  China 

Aku  (a'kob')  mt.  of  Nepal  in  the  Himalaya,  24,313  ft.  high. 

Akun  (a'koon')  active  volcano,  Aleutian  Isls.  lat.  54°  17'  N,  Ion.  165°  32'  W. 

Akusha  (a-koo'sha)  town  &  ter.  Daghestan,  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia town 

Akutan  (a-kob-tan')  one  of  Aleutian  Islands,  an  active  volcano,  3,332  ft.  high. 
Akyab  (ak^-ab')  dist.  isl.  &  spt.  town  in  Arakan,  Lower  Burma,  dist.  4,858  Q 

pop.  360,  fewn  pop.  34. 
Alabama  (51'a-ba'ma)  riv.  in ,  Ala.  300  m.  long,  flows  into  Tombigbee  riv.  — 

a  S  state  of  the  U.  S.  52,250  D  pop.  1,513,  #  Montgomery.  —  tp.  Genesee  co. 

N.  Y.  pop.  2. 
Alachua  (a-lach'u-a)  agr.  co.  N  Fla.  1,282  D  pop.  23,  X  Gainesville. 
Ala  Dagh"(a'la  dag')  mt.  chain  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  lat.  39°  40'  N,  Ion.  39°  44^  W ; 

separates  head  waters  of  Euphrates  river, 
Alaghez  (a-la-gez')  volcanic  mt.  in  Erivan  govt.  Russia,  13,628  ft.  high.' 

Alagoa  (al-a-go'a)  town  &  dist.  on  isl.  St.  Michael,  Azores dist. 

Alagoas  (a-lii-go'as)  state,  Brazil,  22,583  D  pop.  459,  #   Macayo.  —  city  in 

same,  pop.  15. 

Alais  (a'la')  anc.  Ale'sia,  town,  dept.  Gard,  France 

Alajuela  (a-Ia-Hwa1a)  city,  Costa  Rica,  Central  America 

Alamance  (al'a-mSnse)  CO.  cen.  N.  C.  446  D  pop.  18,  X  Graham. 
Alameda  (S-lii-ma'da)  CO.  W  Cal.  794  Q  pop.  94,  X  Oakland.  —  city  in  Ala- 
„  meda  co.  pop.  11.  ^ 

Aland  Islands  (aland-)  arch,  in  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  pop.  16,  chief  town  Aland. 

AlapaeTSk  (a-Ia-pa^vsk')  town,  Perm  govt.  Russia  in  Asia 

Alapur  (a'la-pobr')  town,  Budaon  dist.  British  India 

Alasea  (a-la^sa'a)  riv.  N  E  Siberia,  flows  into  Arctic  Ocean. 

Alashehr  (a'la-shgr')  city,  Asia  Minor,  83  m.  E  of  Smyrna 

Alaska  (S-15s'ka)  ter.  U.  S.  A.  531,410  D  pop.  32  ;  acquired  in  1867.  —  penin- 
sula of  same,  450  m.  long. 
Alatyr  (a-la-ter')  town  at  junction  Alatyr  and  Sura  rivs.  Simbirsk  govt.  Russia 

Alatri  (a-la'tre_)  anc.  Ala'trium,  town,  Latium  dept.  Italy 

Alausi  (a-lou-se')  valley  &  town  on  Alausi  riv.  Ecuador tovm 

Alava  (ii'la-va)  prov.  N  Spain,  #  Vittoria,  1,205  D 

Alba  (al'ba)  town ,  Italy,  on  Tanaro  riv.  35  m.  S  E  of  Turin 

Albacete  (iil-ba-tha'ta)  prov.  Spain,  5,972  D  pop.  229.  —  its  *  pop.  21. 
Albania  (ai-ba'ne-a,  modern  Gr.   al-ba-ne'a)  country,  W  Turkey  in  Europe, 

comprising  Scutari  and  Janiua  vilayets,  11,541  D 

Albano  (al-bii'no)  city,  Italy,  12  m.  S  E  of  Rome,  pop.  6.  —  lake  &  mt.  13  m. 

S  E  of  Rome. 
Albany  (al'ba-ni)  CO.  E  N.  Y.  499  D  pop.  165,  X  Albany.  —  co.  S  E  Wyo. 

4,500  D  pop".  9,  X  Laramie  City.  —  town,  X  of  Dougherty  co.  Ga.  pop.  4.  — 

town,  X  of  Gentry  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  city,  *  of  N.  Y.  state  &  X  of  Albany  co. 

pop.  95.  —  town,  X  of  Linn  co.  Ore.  pop.  3.  —  riv.  Canada,  320  m.  long,  flows 

into  James  Bay.  —  (al'ba-ni)  dist.  Perth  co.  Scotland. 
Albany  Island  (al'ba-nt-)  3  m.  long,  off  Cape  York,  Queensland,  Australia. 
Albay  (al-bl')  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands,  pop.  340.  —  its  #  pop.  20. 
Albay  Bay  or  Gulf,  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands. 
Albemarle  (Sl'be-marl)  co.   cen.  Va.  675  O  pop.  32,  X  Charlottesville.  —  tp. 

Stanley  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  isl.  Galapagos  group.  Pacific  ocean. 
Alb^res  mountains  (iil-bair'-)  the  E  portion  of  the  Pyrenees. 
Albert  (al'bsrt)  co.  New  Brunswick,  pop.  11,  X  Hopewell  Cape,  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Alberta  (al-bert'a)  dist.  N  W  Canada,  106,000  D 

Albert  Edward  "Nyanza  (-m-an'za)  lake,  cen.  Africa  ;  named  1889. 

Albert  Lea  (-le)  city,  X  Freeborn  co.  Minn 

Albert  Nyanza  (-nl-5n'za)  lake,  E  cen.  Africa,  150  m.  long,  50  m.  broad. 

Albia  (Sl'bi-a)  city,  X  Monroe  co.  lo.  25  m.  W  of  Ottumwa 

Albina  (al-bi'na)  city,  Multnomah  co.  Ore 

Albion  (Sl'bi-on)  tp.  &  vil.  Edwards  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  city,  Calhoun 

CO.  Mich.  tp."pop.  3,  city  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  Orleans  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5, 

vil.  pop.  5.  ^  tp.  Oswego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Jackson  co.  Wis.  pop.  2.  — 

town,  X  Noble  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Kennebec  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  .—  anc. 

name  of  Great  Britain. 
Albula  (al'bo6-la)  mt.  pass  of  the  Grisons,  Switzerland,  7,713  ft.  high. 
Albuquerque  (al-bob-kar'ka)  mfg.  town,  Estremadura,  Spain,  pop.  8.  .—  town, 

X  Bernalillo  co.  New  Mex.  pop.  4. 

Albury  (al'biJr-i)  town.  New  South  Wales 

Alby  (51'be')  city,  #  of  dept.  Tarn,  on  Tarn  riv.  France 

Alcal^  de  Chivert  (al-ka-la'  di  cbe-vart')  town,  Valencia,  Spain 

Alcala  de  Guadaira  (-gwa-nl'ra)  town,  Spain,  7  m.  E  of  Seville 

Alcala  de  Henares  (-a-na'res)  city.  New  Castile,  Spain,  17  ra.  E  of  Madrid.. 

Alcala  de  los  Gazules  (-los  ga-thob'les)  town,  Andalusia,  Spain 

Alcala  la  Real  (-la  ra-al')  city,  Andalusia,  Spain 

Alcamo  (iil'kii-mo)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  22  m.  E  of  Trapani 

Alcanlz  (iil-kan-yeth')  town,  Aragon,  Spain,  60  m.  S  E  of  Saragossa 

Alcantara  (al-kan'ta-ra)  town,  Estremadura,  Spain,  on  Tagus  river 

Alcantara  (al-kiin'ta-ra)  spt.  town,  Maranhao  prov.  Brazil 

Alcatraz  Island  (al'ka-traz-)  4  m.  N  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Alcaudete  (al-kow-da'ta)  town,  Andalusia,  Spain 

Alcazar  de  San  Juan  (al-ka'thar  da  san  nob-an')  tovTO,  New  Castile,  Spain  . 

Alcazar  Kebir  (al-kaz'ar  ke-ber')  city,  Marocco,  80  m.  N  W  of  Fez 

Alcira  (al-the'ra)  anc.  town,  Spain,  25  m.  S  W  of  Valencia 

Alcona  (al-ko'na)  co.  Mich,  on  Lake  Huron,  700  D  pop.  5,  X  Harrisville. 
Alcorn  (al'kSrn)  co.  N  E  Miss.  410  D  pop.  13,  X  Cormth. 

Alcoy  (al-ko'e)  mfg.  town,  Spain,  24  m.  N  W  of  Alicante 

Al-Da}ina  (al-daH'na)  sandy  plain  occupying  N  E  Arabia. 
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□  means  square  miles ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  miu.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  vil.,  Tillage. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =:  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =:  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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Aldan  (al-dan')  riv.  Siberia,  300  m.  long,  flows  into  Lena  river. 
Aldan  Mountains,  range  in  £  Siberia  ;  Ht.  Kapitan  4,263  ft.  liigb. 

Alden  (al'den)  tp.  &  vil.  Erie  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Alderney  (al'dgr-ni)  Fr.  name  AuKiGNY  (o're'Se')  isl.  in  English  Channel 

AldershOt  (al'der-shSt)  town,  Hampshire,  England,  military  camp 

Aledo  (51'e-d6)  city,  X  of  Mercer  co.  Ill 

AJeksandrov  {a-l?k-san-dr5v')  town  &  fortress  in  the  Caucasus,  Russia. 
Alemquer  (a-leN-kSr')  tomi,  Portugal,  25  m.  N  N  E  of  Lisbon,  pop.  5.  — town, 

Brazil,  60  m.  W  S  W_of  Montalegre,  pop.  3. 
Alemtejo  (it-lSN-ta'zho)  prov.  Portugal,  comprises  dists.  of  Beja,  Evoba,  & 

PORTALEGRE,  9,431  D 

Alencon  (S'ISn'son')  city,  #  otdept.  Orne,  France 

Aleppo  (S-lgp'po)_vilayet,  N  Syria,  30,304  D  pop.  995.  —  its  #  pop.  110. 

Aleshkl  (a-lesli'ke)  town,  Taurida  govt.  Russia 8 

Alessandria  (a-lgs-san'dre-a)  prov.  N  Italy,  1,976  D  pop.  771.  —  its  *  pop.  31. 
Alessandria  della  Rocca  (-dgl'la  rok'ka)  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy. .  5 

Aleutian  Islands  (a-lii'sliT-au-)  part  of  Alaska  S  of  Bering  Sea. 
Alexander  (al'egs-au'der)  co.  S  111.  230  D  pop.  17,  X  Cairo.  —  agr.  co.  N.  C. 

278  D  pop.  9,  X  Taylorville.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Genesee  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2. 
Alexandria  (Sl'ggs-5n'drT-a)  co.  N  E  Va.  32  Q  pop.  19.  —  its  X  pop.  14.  — 
town,  X  of  Rapides  co.  La.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  X  of  Douglas  co.  Mimi.  pop.  2.  — 
tp.  &  vil.  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4.  —  anc.  Alexan'deia,  city  &  spt.   of 
Egypt,  on  Mediterranean  sea,  112  m.  N  W  of  Cairo,  pop.  209. 

Alexandria  Bay,  vil.  Jefferson  CO.  N.  Y ._.j_. 1 

Alexandropol  (al'egs-an-dro'pol)  formerly  Goomeee  (goom're)  town  &  for- 
tress, Erivan  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia 23 

Alexandrov  _(a-lggs-an'drov')  town,  Vladimir  govt.  Russia 6 

Aleybeh  (ii-la'bg)  populous  vil.  near  Senegal  riv.  W  Africa. 

Alfalu  (ol-f o'loo)  town,  Tr.insylvania  prov.  Hungary ;  has  mineral  springs 5 

Alfaro  (iil-fa'ro)  town.  Old  Castile,  Spain,  37  m.  S  E  of  LogroiSo 5 

Alfonsine  (iil-fSn-se'na)  town,  Italy  ;  the  birthplace  of  Viucenzo  Monti 7 

Alfordsville  (Sl'fordz-vTl')  tp.  &  vil.  in  Robesou  co.  N.  C tp.  2 

Alfred  (Sl'fred)  town,  X  of  York  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &,  vil.  ADegany  co.  N.  Y. 
tp.  pop.  2. 

Algansee  (Sl-gSn'se)  tp.  Branch  co.  Mich.  10  m.  S  E  of  Coldwater 1 

Algarve  (al-gar'va)  prov.  Portugal,  1,873  D  pop.  204,  *  Faro. 

Algeciras  (al-je-se'ras,  Sp.  iil-Ha-the'ras)  spt.  town,  Andalusia,  Spain 14 

Algemesi  (iil-Ha-ma-se')  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain 6 

Alger  (Sl'jer)  CO.  N  "W  Mich.  983  D  pop.  1,  X  Au  Train. 

Algeria  (51-jeM-a)  French  colony  in_N  Africa,  184,474  D  pop.  4,125,  *  Algiers. 

Alghero  (al-ga'ro)  or  Algheri  (al-ga're)  fortified  town  &  spt.  Sardinia,  Italy  .         10 

Algiers  (al-jerz')  city,  *  of  Algeria,  N  Africa 83 

Algoa  Bay  (al-go'a-)  S  E  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  Africa. 

Algoma  (al-go'majtp.  Kent  CO.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  min.  dist.  W  Ontario,  Canada, 

43,150  D  pop.  41" 
Algona  (al-go'na)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Kossuth  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop  2. 

Algonquin  (Sl-g"on'kwin)  tp.  &  vil.  McHenry  co.  Ill tp.  3 

Algyogy  (old'yodj)  town,  Transylvania  prov.  Hungary,  21  m.  S  W  of  Karlsburg  5 

Alhama  (a-lii'ma)  town,  Andalusia,  Spain,  26  m.  S  W  of  Granada 6 

Alhaurin  el  Grande  (al-ow-ren'  el  gran'da)  town,  Andalusia,  Spain 7 

Alia  (a-le'a)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  34  m.  S  E  of  Palermo 5 

Allaska  (a^le-as'kii).     See  Alaska,  the  proper  spelling. 

Alicante  (a-ie-kan'ta)  prov.  S  E  Spain,  2,098  D  pop.  433  —  its  *  pop.  40. 

Allcata  (a-le-ka'ta)  or  Licata  (le-ka'ta)  spt.  in  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 16 

Alicudi  (a-le-koo'de)  anc.  Eeicu'sa,  one  of  Lipari  Isls.  6  m.  in  circumference. 
Aligarh  (al'I-giir')  dist.  Meerut  div.  India,  1,954  □  pop.  1,073.  —  its  #  pop.  61. 
Allgunge  (al'I-gunj')  town,  Etah  dist.  India,  pop.  8.  —  town,  Sarun  dist.  Be- 

har  prov.  British  India,  pop.  11. 
Alljos  Rocks  (ii-le-Hos'-)  in  Pacific  ocean,  200  m.  W  of  Lower  Cal.  112  ft.  high. 

Alimena  (a-le-ma'na)  town,  isl.  of  Sicily,  Italy,  52  m.  S  E  of  Palermo 5 

Alipi  (al'e-pe')  town,  Travancore,  India,  on  the  Malabar  coast 10 

Ali-Rajpur  (a'le-raj-poor')  state,  Rajputana,  India,  7080  pop.  69,  #  Rajumpur. 

Allsal  (51'i-sai)  tp.  Monterey  co.  Cal 4 

Al-Kalsarlyeh  (al-kl-sar-e'yii)  town,  N  W  Marocco,  Africa 8 

Alkmaar  (alk-mar')  town,  N  Holland  prov.  Neth.  20  m.  N  W  of  Amsterdam. . .         11 

Allada  (al-lii'dii)  town,  Dahomey,  Africa,  35  m.  N  of  Whydah 8 

Allagunge  (al'la-giSni')  town,  N.  W.  Provinces,  India 5 

AUahabid  (al-la-ha'biid')  division,  N.  W.  Provs.  India,  13,746  D  pop.  5,943.  — 
dist.  of  same,  2,802  D  pop.  1,394.  —  city,  pop.  177,  *  N.  "W.  Provinces,  India. 
Allamakee  (ai'la-ma-ke')  agr.  CO.  N  E  lo.  615  D  pop.  IS,  X  Waukon. 
AUatOOna  (ai'la-"too'na)  Bartow  co.  Ga.  ;  battlefield  Oct.  5,  1864. 

Alla-yar-ka-TandaTC'al-la-yar-ka-tan'da)  town,  Sind,  British  India 9 

All^e  Blanche  (iil'la'  bloNsh')  valley,  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
Allegan  (al'e-gan)  CO.  S  W  Mich.  835  D  pop.  39.  —  its  X  pop.  3.  —  tp.  in  Al- 
legan CO.  pop.  4. 
Allegany  (Sl'e-ga'uT)  co.  N  W  Md.  477  D  pop.  42,  X  Cumberland.  ^  co.  S  "W 
N.  Y.  1,0130  Dpop.  43,  X  Belmont  &  Angelica.  — tp.  &  vil.  Cattaraugus  co. 
N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4. 
Alleghany  (Sl'e-£;a'nT)  CO.  N  W  N.  C.  284  D  pop.  7,  X  Gap  Civil.  —  co.  Va. 

510  D  pop.  9,  X  Covington. 
Alleghany  Mountains,  ranges  in  Md.  Va.  &  N".  C.  parallel  with  Atlantic  coast. 
Allegheny  (al'g-ga'nl)  co.  W  Pa.  750  D  pop.  552,  X  Pittsburg.  —  city  in  same, 
pop.  105.  —  tp.  Blair  co.  Pa.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Butler  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  ^  tp.  West- 
moreland CO.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  river  of  Pa.  350  ra.  long  ;  branch  of  Ohio  river. 
AUeguash  (al'e-gwSsh)  riv.  of  Me.  200  m.  long,  flows  into  St.  John  river. 
Allen  (Sl'Sn)  CO.  N  E  Ind.  650  D  pop.  67,  X  Fort  "Wayne.  —  co.  S  E  Kan. 
504  D  pop.  14,  X  lola.  —  co.  S  Ky.  335  D  pop.  14,  X  Scottsville.  —  co.  N  W  O. 
447  n  pop.  41,  X  Lima.  —  tp.  Noble  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  — tp.  Hillsdale  co.  Mich, 
pop.  1.  —  tp.  Worth  CO.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Ottawa  co.  0.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  North- 
ampton CO.  Pa.  pop.  3. 
Allendale  (51'en-dal)  tp.  Barnwell  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3.  —  town  &  parish,  North- 
umberland CO.  England,  33  m.  E  of  Carlisle,  pop.  5. 

Allensteln  (iil'len-stin')  town,  E.  Prussia,  65  in.  S  of  Konigsberg 6 

AUenstOWn  (itl'SHZ-l,  town,  Merrimack  co.  N.  H 1 

Allentown  (Sl'en-)  city,  X  of  Lehigh  co.  Pa 25 

AUer  (al'ler)  nav.  riv.  Germany,  130  m.  long,  flows  into  Weser  river. 
Allier  (al're-a')f/??c.  Ela'ver,  nav.  riv.  France,  260  m.  long.  —  dept.  cen.  France, 
bordering  on  Loire  riv.  2,822  D  pop.  424,  *  Moulins. 

Alliance  (itl-i'ans)  city.  Stark  co.  0.  57  m.  S  E  of  Cleveland 8 

Alligator  Swamp,  extensive  marshy  tract  in  N.  C.  3,000  D. 

Alloa  (Xl'IS-a)  s|>t.  market  town,  &  parish,  Clackmannan  co.  Scotland town  9 

Allright  Isl'and  (al'rit-)  one  of  the  Magdalen  Group,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

All-Saints  Bay,  coast  of  Brazil,  lat.  13^  10'  S,  Ion.  38°  50'  W. 

Alma  (31'ma)  city,  X  of  Wabaunsee  co.  Kan.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  X  of  Gratiot  co. 

Mich.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Buffalo  co.  Wis.  pop.  1. 
Alma  (al'nia-),  or  Qrande  (grind-).  Island,  Quebec,  Canada,  between  the  out- 
lets of  Lake  St.  John. 
Alma  Dagh   (al'mii   diio')   mts.  Asiatic  Turkey,  branch  of  Taurus,  and  N 

boundary  of  Syria,  IGO  m.  long,  30  m.  wide. 
Almaden  (al-mii-dSn')  tp.  Santa  Clara  co.  Cal.  pop.  2 ;  most  productive  quick- 
silver mines  in  the  world.  —  (al-mii-DSn')  town.  New  Castile,  Spain,  pop.  7. 
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Almagro  (al-ma'gro)  city,  New  Castile,  Spain,  12  m.  S  E  of  Ciudad  Real 10 

Almag^er  (al-ma-gar')  town,  dept.  of  Cauca,  Colombia,  South  America 6 

Almansa  (iil-miin'sa)  city,  Murcia,  Spain,  37  m.  E  of  Albacete 7 

Almds  (ol'mash')  town,  Bacs  co.  Hungary,  15  m.  W  of  Theresienstadt 8 

Almeida  (al-ma'e-da)  fortified  town  in  Beira,  Portugal,  on  Coa  river 6 

AlmendralejO  (iil-mgn-dra-la'Ho)  town,  Estremadura,  Spain 9 

Almeria  (al-ma-re'ii)  prov.  S  E  Spain,  3,302  D  pop.  339.  —  its  #  pop.  37. 
Almeyda  Bay  (iil-ma'dii-)  E  coast  of  Africa,  lat.  13°  30'  S,  Ion.  40"  30'  E. 
Almodovar  del  Campo  (al-mo-do'viir  del  kiim'po)  town.  New  Castile,  Spain  . 

Almogia  (iil-mo-He'a)  town,  Spain,  10  m.  N  W  of  Malaga 

Almond  (al'mond)  tp.  &  vil.  Allegany  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Almondbury  (ii'moud-ber-T)  vil.  &  tp.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England tp. 

Almont  (51'mont)  tp.  Lapeer  co.  Mich 

Almora  (al-mo'ra)  town,  *  of  Kumaun  div.  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India 

Almunecar  (al-moon-ya-kiir')  anc.  Sex'i,  spt.  town,  Andalusia,  Spain 

Alnwick  (an'nik)  market  town  &  parish,  Northumberland  co.  England 

AlOOta  or  Aluta  (ii-lob'tii)  or  Alt  (alt)  riv.  of  Transylvania,  270  m.  long. 

Alora  (ii-lo'rii)  city,  Andalusia,  Spain,  24  m.  N  W  of  Malaga 

AlOSt  (ii'lost)  or  Aalst  (iilst)  town.  East  Flanders,  Belgium 

Alpena  (Sl-pe'na)  CO.  N  E  Mich.  580  D  pop.  16.  —  its  X  pop.  11. 
Alpes-Maritimes  (iilp'-ma're'tem')  dept.  S  France,  1,482  CI  pop.  259,  *  Nice. 
Alpine  (al'piu)  co.  N  E  Cal.  755  D  pop.  1,  X  Markleeville. 
Alps  (31ps)  mt.  range  in  Europe,  Mont  Blanc  the  highest,  15,810  feet. 
Alpujarras   (al-poo-niir'riis)  mt.  region  Granada,  Spain,  ext.  from  Mediter- 
ranean sea  to  Sierra  Nevada. 

Alsace  (Sl'sSs)  tp.  Berks  co.  Pa.  3  m.  E  of  Reading 2 

Alsace  (al'siis')  old  Ger.  &  later  Fr.  prov.  between  Rhine  riv.  &  Vosges  mts. 
Alsace-Lorraine   (-ISr'ran')    Ger.  Elsass-Lothringen  (el'sas-16t'ring-en)  W 
prov.  of  Germany,  5,600  D  pop.  1,604,  *  Strasburg. 

Alsen  (iil'sen)  isl.  of  Sleswick,  Prussia,  Baltic  sea 25 

Al  Sihkah  (iil  slb'kii)  salt  lake,  Tunis,  80  m.  long,  20  m.  wide. 

Also— Feher- Var  (ol'sho'-feh'er-var)  CO.  Transylvania,  Austria-H'ingary 227 

Altai  (al-ti')  mts.  N  Asia,  highest.  Pillars  of  Katunya,  12,790  feet. 
Altamaha  (al'ta-mj-ha')  nav.  riv.  Ga.  150  m.  long,  flows  into  Atlantic. 

Altamont  (ai'ta-mont)'town,  Effingham  co.  Ill 1 

Altamura  (al-ta-moo'ra)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  foot  of  the  Apennines 17 

Alt-Arad  jalt-a'riit)  Hung.  Oarad  (o-or'od')  city,  #  of  Arad  dist.  Hungary. .        33 

Altea  (al-ta'a)  spt.  town  on  Altea  Bay,  Alicante  prov.  Spain 5 

Alt— Eihau  (alt-i'bow)  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  5  m.  S  E  of  Ebersbach 5 

Altena  (al'te-na)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  on  the  Lenne  river. ...  7 

Altenburg  (al'ten-booro')  city,  *  of  Saxe  Altenburg,  Ger.  26  m.  S  of  Leipsic.        31 

Altendorf-Frohnhausen  (iil'ten-dorf'-fron'liow-zen)  dist.  Prussia 22 

Altenessen  (iil'ten-gs'sen)  suburb  of  Essen,  Rhenish  Prussia ;  coal  mines 13 

Altkirch  (alt-kerV)  vil." Upper  Alsace,  Germany,  17  m.  W  of  Basel 4 

Alto  (iil'to)  dist.  Catamarca  prov.  Argentine  Republic,  4,200  D 9 

Alt— Ofen  (alt-o'f en)  suburb  of  Budapest,  Hungary,  on  Danube  river 16 

Alton  (al'ton)  city  &  port,  Madison  co.  111.  pop.  10.  —town,  Belknap  co.  pop.  1. 

Altona  (al-to'na)  tp.  Clinton  co.  N.  Y 2 

Altona  (al'to-na)  city  and  port  on  the  Elbe  riv.  Holstein,  Prussia 143 

Altoona  (al-too'na)  mfg.  city,  Blair  co.  Pa.  117  m.  E  of  Pittsburg 30 

Alto  Orinoco  (iil'to  o-rl-uo'ko)  ter.  Venezuela,  119,780  D 25 

Altrincham  (Sl'trTng-am)  market  town,  Cheshire,  England 8 

Altstatten  (alt'stet'ten)  town,  canton  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland  ;  mineral  springs  8 

Alturas  (Sl-too'ras)  agr.  &  min.  co.  S  Ida.  6,700  D  pop.  3,  X  Rocky  Bar. 
Alt— Warnsdorf  (alt-wams'dorf)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  bordering  on  Saxony. . .        13 
Alvarado  (iil-va-rii'Do)  city,  Johnson  co.  Tex.  pop.  2.  —  harbor,  &  riv.  120 

m.  long,  Mexico. 
Alwar  (al'var')  or  Mewat  (me'wat)  native  state,  Rajputana  region,  India, 
3,024  D  pop.  769.  —  its  *  pop.  52. 

Alzey  (al'tsi)  town,  Hesse,  on  Selz  riv.  19  m.  S  W  of  Mentz,  Germany 6 

Amador  (a'mii-d8r)  Hiin.  co.  cen.  Cal.  568  D  pop.  10,  X  Jackson. 

Amalfi  (;i-mal'fe)  mfg.  city_&  spt.  23  m.  S  E  of  Naples,  on  Salerno  Gulf, Italy.  7 

Amallapuram  (am-al'la-poo-rSm')  mfg.  town  on  Godavari  riv.  India 5 

Amambahi  (a-mam-ba'e')  mt.  range,  200  m.  long,  &  riv.  100  m.  long,  Brazil. 
Amana  (am'a-na)  tp.  Iowa  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  (ii-ma-na')  riv.  140  m.  long,  Vene- 
zuela. .—  lake,  20  m.  long,  10  m.  wide,  Brazil. 

Amanda  (a-man'da)  tp.  &  vil.  Fairfield  co.  0 tp.  2 

Amandola  (a-man^io-lii)  town,  16  m.  N  W  of  Ascoli,  Italy 5 

Amarakantaka  (Sm-a-ra^kan'ta-ka)  plateau  5,000  ft.  high,  cen.  India. 

Amarapura  (am-a-ra-poo'rii)  city,  on  Irawadi  riv.  Upper  Burma 30 

Amargosa  (ii-mar'go-sii)  riv.  S  E  Cal.  &  S  Nev.  —  mts.  S  E  Cal.  —  desert,  S  Nev. 
Amaribo  (a-ma're-bo')  or  Mana  (mii'na')  riv.  146  ni.  long,  French  Guiana. 

Amasia  (a-ma'se'a)  cml.  city,  on  Yeshil-Irmak  riv.  Asia  Minor 25 

Amatitlan  (a-mii-te-tliin')  town,  Guatemala  dept.  Guatemala 10 

Amatrice  (a-ma-tre'chS)  town,  Aquila  prov.  22  m.  N  of  Aquila,  Italy 6 

Amaxichi  (a-miiks-e'ke)   spt.  town,  *  of  Santa  Maura  island,  Greece 6 

Amazon  (am'a-zon,  Sj:).  pron.  a~ma-thon')  largest  riv.  in  the  world,  4,000  m. 

long,  rises  in  Peruvian  Andes,  S.  America,  flows  into  Atlantic  ocean. 
Amazonas  (ii-ma-zo'nas)  state,  Brazil,  732,460  D  pop.  81,  #  Manaos.  ^  {Sp. 
pron.    a-mii-so'nas)  dept.  Peru,  14,129  D  pop.  34,  #  Chachapoyas.  —  ter. 
S  Venezuela,  90,928  D  pop.  20. 
Amazuma  (a-mii-zoo'ma)  large  town  on  Niger  riv.  W  Africa. 
Ambaca  (iim-bii'ka)  past.  prov.  Portuguese  W  Africa,  pop.  40.  —  its  *. 

Amb^la  (iim-bii'lii)  city,  Punjab,  British  India,  120  lu.  N  of  Delhi 79 

Amhalema  (iim-ba-la'mii)  town,  Cundinamarca  dept.  Colombia,  S.  America..        10 
Ambas  Bay  (am'biis-)  harbor.  Bight  of  Biafra,  Africa. 

AmbatO  (am-bii'to)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  100  m.  S  E  of  Quito,  Ecuador 12 

Amberg  (ain'bSro)  mfg.  town,  on  Vils  riv.  35  m.  E  of  Nuremberg,  Bavaria.. ..         19 

Ambert  (5N'b§;r')  infg.  town,  dept.  Puy-de-D8me,  on  Dore  riv.  France 8 

Ambler  (Sm'bler)  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pa 1 

Amboise  (SN'bwiiz')  anc.  Amba'cia,  mfg.  town,  Indre-et-Loire  dept.  Frauce..  6 

Amboy  (im'boi')  city  &  tp.  Lee  co.  95  m.  W  of  Chicago,  111 2 

Amboyna  (am-boi'na)  chief  isl.  of  the  Moluccas,  Malay  Archipelago,  282  D 
pop.  95. .—  its  *,  on  Amboyna  Bay,  pop.  13. 

Ambuim  (am'boo-em')  cml.  region  in  Bengnela,  W  Africa,  3,000  D .'        75 

Ambur  (Sm'boor')  town,  Madras  presidency,  British  India 4 

Amelia  (a-mel'ya)  co.  Va.  380  D  pop.  9,  X  Amelia  Courthouse.  — tp.  Orange- 
burg co."S.  C.  pop.  5.  —  {It.  pron.  ii-mii'lc-ii)  anc.  Abie'kia,  town,  22  m.  S  W 
of  Spoleto,  Italy,  pop.  7.  i 

Amelia  Island,  16  m.  long,  4  m.  wide,  coast  of  Nassau  co.  Fla. 

Amenla  (a-me'nT-a)  tp.  &  vil.  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y.  ;  iron  mines tp.  2 

America,  'North  f-a-mSr'T-ka)  ooutinent,  7,952,380  D  pop.  89,250.  —  South, 
continent,  (>, 844,602  D  pop.  S(>,420.  .—  tp.  Plymouth  co.  lo.  pop.  5. 

American  Fork,  tp.  &  city,  Utah  co.  Ut tp.        2 

Americus  (a-mBr'T-kua)  city,  X  of  Sumter  co.  71  m.  S  W  of  Macon,  Ga 6 

Amerkote  (iini'iii-kot')  town  A.  fort.  Siud,  India  ;  birthplace  Emperor  Akbar. 

Amersfort  or  Amersfoort  (ii'mers-fort)  town,  Utrecht  prov.  Netherlands 13 

Ames  (amz)  tp.  Athens  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  city.  Story  co.  lo.  pop.  1. 

Amesbury  (iimz'b8r-T)  tp.  iV  mfK.  vil.  Essex  co.  Mass tp.        10 

Amethi  (ii-me'the)  town,  Oudh,  India 7 

Amga  (iim-gii')  riv.  460  ui.  long,  Yakutsk  govt.  Siberia. 


a,  e. 


1,  o,  u,  loTij) ;  a,  e,  i,  less  prolonged ;  S,  B,  T,  5,  u,  short ;  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  obscure;  fSr,  list,  fall,  cSre ;  term ;  food,  fo6t,  fflrl_;  8  as  in  f  8r  ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow ; 
,,  o,  ii,  c,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  ch  as  in  chin ;  gas  in  get ;  n  as'in  linger,"  link ;  ug  as  in  sing ;  ih  as  in  thia ;  tiiasin  tliiue ;  1,  u,  £,  w,  d,  d,  a,  u,  s,  n  (see  p.  1719). 
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Amhara  (am-ha'ra)  kingdom,  W  of  Tacazze  riv.  Abyssinia,  *  Gondar. 
Amherst  (am'erst")  agr.  co.  S  cen.  Va.  490  D  pop.  18,  X  Amherst  Courthouse.  ^ 
vil.  Hampsliire  oo.  Slass.  seat  of  Amherst  college.  —  tp.  Hampshire  co.  Mass. 
pop.  5.  —  town,  Hillsboro  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Erie  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  — tp. 
<fe  vil.  Lorain  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  spt.  on  Amherst  Peninsula,  30  m.  S  W  of 
Maulmain,  Lower  Burma,  pop.  7.  —  dist.  N  Tenasserim,  Lower  Burma,  15,144111 
pop.  23G,  *  Maulmain.  ^  town,  X  of  Cumberland  CO.  Nova  Scotia,  pop.  4. 

Amiens  (a'rat-SN')  mfg.  town,  *  of  Somme  dept.  on  Somme  riv.  France 84 

Aminagairh  (a'mln-a-gar')  town,  Belgaum  dist.  Bombay  presidency,  India....  6 

Amirdbad  (a-mer-ri'bad')  town,  Farukhabad  dist.  N.  W.  Provinces,  India 7 

Amite  (a-mef)  agr.  co.  S  W  Miss.  700  D  pop.  18,  X  Liberty.  —  town,  X  of 
Tangipahoa  parish,  68  m.  N  N  W  of  New  Orleans,  La.  pop.  2. 

Amity Vllle  (Sm'i-ti-vil)  vil.  Suffolk  co.  31  m.  E  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T 2 

Amjerah  (am'jer'a')  Rajput  state,  India,  584  D  pop.  57.  —  its  *  pop.  3. 

Amol  (a'mol')  city,  Mazander.^n  prov.  on  Heraz  riv.  Persia 40 

Amoy  (a-moi')  -spt.  &  isl.  Fukien  prov.  China,  spt.  pop.  iJG,  isl.  pop.  400. 
Amplepuis  (Sm'ple-pwe')  town,  RhSne  dept.  19  m.  W  of  Villefranche,  France  6 

Amran  Mountains  (iim'riin'-)  range  S  E  Afghanistan,  highest  9,000  ft. 
Amrawutti  (am-ra-wut'te)  dist.  E.  Berar  prov.  British  India,  2,5li(i  D  pop.  407. 

—  its  #  pop.  23. 

Amrili  (am-re'le)  town,  belonging  to  the  Guicowar  of  Bai'oda,  India 8 

Amritsar  (am-rit'sitr)  or  Umritsar  (iJm-rTt'sar)  division,  between  Chenab  & 

Beas  rivs.  Punjab,  British   India,  5,333  D  pop.  2,745.  —  dist.  Amritsar  di- 
vision, British  India,  1,556  D  pop.  833.  —  its  #  mfg.  city,  pop.  137. 

Amroha  (am-roo'a)  town,  Moradiibad  dist.  Rohilkhand  prov.  British  India 32 

Amstelveen  (am'stgl-van')  vil.  5  m.  S  S  W  of  Amsterdam,  North  Holland 5 

Amsterdam  (5m'ster-dam')  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  Montgomery  co.  N.  Y.  city,  pop. 

17,  tp.  pop.  3.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  chief  city,  Netherlands,  Europe,  pop.  447. 
Amu— Daria  (a-moo'-dar'ya)  anc.  Ox'us,  riv.  1,300  m.  long,  Turkestan,  cen. 

Asia,  rises  in  Pamir  plateau,  iiows  into  Aral  Sea. 
Amur  (a-moor')  riv.   1,500  m.  long,   E  Asia,  formed    by  union  of  Argun  & 

Shilka  rivs.  flows  into  Sakhalin  Gulf.  —  prov.  of  S  E  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia, 

172,848  D  pop.  63,  *  Blagovechensk.  —  ter.  S  E  Siberia,  888,830  D  pop.  166. 

Amura  Bhauriari  (a-moo'rii  bha-re-ii-re')  vil.  Chumparun  dist.  India 7 

Anabara  (a-na'ba^rii')  riv.  400  m.  long,  Siberia,  flows  into  Arctic  Ocean. 
Anaclache  (a-na-klii'chS)  snowy  peak,  18,000  ft.  liigh,  Bolivian  Andes,  S.  Am. 

Anaconda  (Sn'a-kSn'da)  city,  Deer  Lodge  co.  Mont 4 

Anacortes  (an'a-kSr'tez)  town,  Skagit  co.  Wash 1 

Anadir  (an-a-der')  riv.  450  m.  long,  flows  into  Anadir  Sea,  Siberia,  N  E  Asia. 

Anagni  (ii-nan'ye)  town,  37  m.  E  S  E  of  Rome,  Italy 8 

Anaheim  (an'a-him)  city.  Orange  co.  Cal 1 

Anahuac  (a-na-wiik')  extensive  plateau,  7,000  ft.  high,  cen.  Mexico. 

Analy  (au'.j-lT)  tp.  Sonoma  co.  Cal 3 

Anam  (S-nam')  oi-  Annam  (an'nam')  agr.  &  cral.  kingdom,  Asia,  S  of  China, 

under  French  protection,  106,205  D  pop.  5,000,  #  Saigon,  in  French  Cochin 

China,  and  Huii. 

Anamaboe  (a'nS-ma-bo')  British  fort  &  cml.  port.  Gold  Coast,  Africa ,  5 

Anamirapucu  (a-na-me-ra-poo-koo')  riv.  200  m.  long.  Para  state,  Brazil. 

Anamosa  (au-a-mo'sa)  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Jones  co.  on  Wapsipinicon  riv.  lo 2 

Ananatapur  (a-nan'at-ii-poor')  town,  Bellary  dist.  India 5 

Anandpur  (an'and-poor')  town,  Jalandhar  dist.  Punjab,  on  Sutlej  riv.  India..  7 

Ananiei  (a-nan-yev')  town,  on  Tiligrd  riv.  95  m.  N  of  Odessa,  Russia 11 

Anarkali  ('an-ar'ka-li)  suburb  of  Lahore,  British  India,  seat  of  civil  admin- 
istration for  the  Punjab 8 

Anatolia  (Sn-a-to'lT-a)  or  Asia  Minor,  pen.  forming  W  extremity  of  Asia, 

a  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  204,618  0 9,123 

Ancachs  (au'kachs')  dept.  Peru,  17,405  D  pop.  284,  *  Huaraz. 

Ancona  (an-ko'na)  prov.  Marches,  Italy,  736  Q  pop.  272.  —  its  #  pop.  31. 

Ancram  (an'kram)  tp.  &  vil.  Columbia  co.  N.  Y tp.  1 

Ancud  (iin'kood)  town,  *  of  Cliiloe  prov.  Chile 4 

Andalusia  (iin-dii-loo-the'a)  division  of  eight  provs.  in  S  Spain,  33,663  D 3,430 

Andaman  Islands  (an'da-man'-)  Bengal  Bay,  India,  2,508  D  pop.  22,  #  Port 

Blair. 

Andenne  (oN'denn')  mfg.  town,  Namur  prov.  on  Meuse  riv.  Belgium 6 

Anderlecht  (an'der-lSKf)  town,  suburb  of  Brussels,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium..         33 
Anderson  (an'der-sou)  agr.  co.  E  Kan.  576  D  pop.  14,  X  Garnett. — agr.  co. 

N  cen.  Ky.  200  D  pop.  11,  X  Lawrenceburg.  —  agr.  co.  N  W  S.  C.  690  n  pop. 

44,  X   Anderson  Courthouse,  pop.  3.  —  agr.  co.   E  Tenn.  360  D  pop.  15,  X 

Clinton.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  E  cen.  Tex.  1,000  D  pop.  21,  X  Palestine.  — tp.  & 

mfg.  city,  X  of  Madison  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  6,  city   pop.  11.  —  tp.  on  Ohio  riv. 

Hamilton  co.  0.  pop.  4. 
Andersonville  (-vll)  vil.   Sumter  co.  Ga.  ;  large  national  cemetery.     Here, 

during  the  civil  war,  many  Union  soldiers  were  imprisoned,  and  many  died. 
Andes  (an'dez)  tp.  &  vil.  Delaware  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  mt.  range  4,500 

m.  long,  extending  from  Cape  Horn  to  Isthmus  of  Panama,  South  America ; 

highest  summit  Aconcagua,  22,422  ft. 

Andidjan  (an-di-jan')  town,  prov.  Ferghana,  Russia  in  Asia 31 

Andkhu  (aud'khob')  town,  #  of  Andklm  prov.  Afghan  Turkestan 30 

Andoen  (iin'do-en)  isl.  20  m.  long,  10  m.  broad,  Lofoden  group,  Norway. 
Andorra  (an-dor'ra)  small  independent  state,  S  slope  Pyrenees  mts.  between 

France  &  Spain,  175  D  pop.  6.  —  its  #  12  m.  N  of  TJrgel. 
Andover  (an'do-ver)  tp.  &  vil.  Essex  co.  23  m.  N  of  Boston,  Mass.  tp.  pop.  6 ; 

seat  of  a  theological  seminary.  —  town,  Merrimack  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  bor. 

Hampshire,  England,  pop.  6. 
Andreanof  Islands  (iin-dra-an'of)  group  in  Aleutian  chain,  belong  to  TJ.  S.  A. 
Andreeva  (iin-dra'e-va)  town,  40  m.  S  of  Kisliar,  Northern  Caucasia,  Russia. .         12 
Andrew  (an'drii)  agr.  co.  NW  Mo.  420  D  pop.  16,  X  Savannah. 

Andrews,  town,  Huntingdon  co.  Ind 1 

Andria  (.an'dre-a)  town,  30  m.  W  N  W  of  Bari,  Italy 37 

Andritzena  (an-drit-sa'uit)  tovm,  Messenia  nome,  Greece 7 

Andro  (iin'dro)  isl.  25  m.  long,  M<;e:m  sea,  pop.  20.  —  its  *  mfg.  town,  pop.  5. 
Androscoggin  (an'dros-cog'Iu)  riv.  160  m.  long,  flows  into  Kennebec  riv.  near 

Bath,  Me.  —  agr.  &  mfg.  co.  S  W  Me.  485  D  pop.  49,  X  Auburn. 
Andros  Island  (an'dros-)  one  of  the  Bahamas,  90  m.  long,  10  to  40  m.  broad. 

Andujar  (an-doo'Har)  anc.  Illituk'gis,  town,  on  Guadalquivir  riv.  Spain 16 

Anduio  (an'doo-lo')  country,  Lower  Guinea,  W  Africa,  2,400  D 40 

Anduze  (oN'diiz')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Gard,  on  Garden  d'Anduze  riv.  France —  5 

Anegada  (a-ui-gii'da)  northernmost  Virgin  Islands,  British  W.  Indies,  13  D. 
Anekallu  (iin'e-kSI-loo')  town,  Mysore  prov.  20  m.  S  S  E  of  Bangalore,  India .  7 

Angara  (an-gS-ra')  riv.  1,000  m.  long,  Baikal  Lake  to  Yenisei  riv.  Siberia. 
Angelina  (an'je-le'na)  riv.  150  m.  long,  E  Tex.  flows  into  Neches  riv.  —  agr. 

CO.  E  Tex.  S80"D  pop.  6,  X  Homer. 

Angeln  (ang'ehi)  dist.  Sleswick  prov.  Prussia 38 

Angermann  (ong'er-man)  riv.  120  m.  long,  flows  into  Bothnia  Gulf,  Sweden. 

Angermunde  (ang'er-miin'de)  town,  42  m.  N  E  of  Berlin,  Prussia  6 

Angers  (os'zha')  fortified  &"mfg.  city,#  of  dept.  Maine-et-Loire,  France 73 

Anghiari  (an-ge-a're)  town,  10  m.  N  E  of  Arezzo,  Italy 7 

Anglesey  (an'gl-se)  isl.  &  co.  Wales,  20  m.  long,  17  m.  broad,  302  D 50 

Angol  (iin-golO  town,  *  of  Malleco  prov.  Chile,  115  m.  S  E  of  Conception 7 

Angola  (an-go'la)  vil.  X  of  Steuben  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  country,  N  of  Cunene 

riv.  W  coast  Africa,  517,200  D  pop.  3,500,  #  St.  Paul  de  Loanda ;  Portuguese. 


Angolalla  (an-go-lal'la)  town,  Shoa,  Abyssinia,  royal  residence 

Angora  (Sn-go'ra)  vilayet,  Anatolia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  32,339  D  pop.  893 ;  cele- 
brated for  the  long-haired  goat.  —  its  *,  a  cml.  city,  pop.  37. 

Angornu  (iin-gor-noo')  cml.  town,  Bornu,  cen.  Africa 

Angostura  (an-gos-too'ra)  or  Bolivar  (bSl'e-viir')  cml.  town,  *  of  Bolivar 
state,  Venezuela 

AngOUl@me  (oN'goo'lam')  anc.  Inculis'ma,  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  #  of  dept.  Cha- 
rente,  W  France 

Angra  (an'gra)  cml.  spt.  belonging  to  Portugal,  Terceira  isl.  *  of  Azores 

Angra  PectueSa  (an'gra  pe-kan'yii)  bay,  S  W  Africa.  —  town,  German  colony, 
*  of  German  S.  W.  Africa. 

Angrazabad  (Jin-gra-zii'bad')  chief  town,  Maldah  dist.  Bengal,  India 

Angri  (an'gje)  town.  Hi  m.  N  W  of  Salerno,  Salerno  prov.  Italy 

Angul  (un-gool')  native  state,  Orissa  prov.  India,  811  D  pop.  78.  —  its  *. 

Anhalt  (iin'hiilt)  agr.  duchy,  Germany,  906  D  pop.  272,  *  Dessau. 

Aniche  (a'nesli'jjuin.  &  mfg.  vil.  dept.  Nord,  France,  8  m.  E  S  E  of  Douai. . . 

Anicuns  (ii-ne-kobns')  riv.  200  m.  long,  Goyaz  state,  Brazil. 

Anizeh  (ii'ne'ze)  cml.  town,  in  Nejd,  Arabia,  birthplace  of  Abd-ul-Wahab 

Anjar  (iin'jiir')  dist.  &  fortified  town  in  Cutch,  W  Hindostan town 

AnjOU  (oN'zhoo')  a  former  prov.  of  Fr.  intersected  by  Loire  riv.  *  was  Angers. 

Ankara  (an-ka'rii)  agr.  &  past,  country,  N  end  Madagascar  island. 

Anklam  (iin'klam)  town,  Pomerania,  on  Peene  riv.  Prussia 

Ankleswar  (un'kla-swur')  town.  Broach  dist.  5  m.  S  of  Broach,  India 

Ankober  (iin-ko'ber)  town  in  Shoa,  Abyssinia,  Africa,  on  a  mountain 

Ankova  (an-ko'va)  prov   cen.  Madagascar  island. 

Anna  (an'na)  tp.  &  city.  Union  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2. 

Annaberg  (an'na-berg)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  in  Erzgebirge,  Saxony 

Annagh  (Sn-na')"  two  isl.  Mayo  co.  Connaught  prov.  Ireland. 

Annapolis  (au-n5p'o-lTs)  spt.  X  of  Anne  Arundel  co.  Md.  *  of  Md.  seat  of  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy,  pop.  8,  —  co.  Nova  Scotia,  1,350  D  pop.  19.  —  its  X  pop.  3. 

Ann  Arbor,  mfg.  city,  X  of  Washtenaw  co.  Mich. ;  seat  of  University  of  Mich. 

Anne  Arundel  (an  a-rtin'del)  agr.  CO.  cen.  Md.  400  D  pop.  34,  X  Annapolis. 

Annecy  (iin'se')  mfg.  town,  *  of  dept.  Haute-Savoie,  France 

Annesley  Bay  (ans'll-)  inlet  of  Red  Sea,  Massaua,  E  Africa. 

Anniston  (an'Ts-ton)  city,  Callioun  co.  Ala 

Annonay  (an'no-na')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Ardeche,  37  m.  S  of  Lyons,  France. . . . 

Annsville  (anz'vTl)  vil.  &  mfg.  tp.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y 

AnnviUe  (Jn'vTl)  vil.  Lebanon  co.  5  m.  W  of  Lebanon,  Pa 

Anoka  (a-no'ka)  CO.  Minn.  430  D  pop.  10.  —  its  X  pop.  4. 

Anopshehr  (an-op-shar')  town,  Meerut  dist.  on  Ganges  riv.  British  India. . . . . 

Ans  (iins)  vil.  1 J  m.  N  W  of  Lit?ge,  Belgium 

Ansbach  (iins'biiK)  or  Anspach  (ans'piiK)  mfg.  &  ft.  city  on  Rezat  riv.  Bavaria 

Anse-Bertrand  (oNs'-beraroN')  commune,  Guadeloupe,  Antilles 

Anson  (an'son)  agr.  co.  S  N.  C.  460  □  pop.  20,  X  Wadesboro.  —  town,  Somer- 
set CO.  Me.  pop.  1. 

Ansonia  (an-so'nT-a)  mfg.  town  on  E  bank  Naitgatuck  riv.  Conn 

Ansonville  (an'son-vTl)  tp.  &  vil.  Anson  co.  N.  C tp. 

Antang  (iin'tang')  dist.  &  vil.  Java .dist. 

Antarctic  Ocean  (an-tiirk'tik-)  region  around  S  pole,  within  Antarctic  circle. 

Antelope,  co.  N  E  Neb.  8G4  D  pop.  10,  X  Oakdale.  —  isl.  Great  Salt  Lake,  Ut. 

Antequera  (an-ta-ka'ra)  anc.  Antiqua'ria,  mfg.  city,  Andalusia  prov.  Spain. . 

Anthony  (Sn'to-nT)  city,  X  of  Harper  co.  Kan 

Anthony's,  of  St.  Anthony's,  Nose,  end  KUps  Mt.  N  bank  Mohawk  riv. 
Montgomery  co.  N.  Y.  —  bold  promontory  FJ  side  Hudson  riv.  Putnam  co.  N.  Y. 

Antibes  (oN'teh')  anc.  Antip'olis,  spt.  dept.  Var,  Fr.  on  Mediterranean  sea. . . 

AnticOSti  (an'ti-kos'ti)  isl.  Quebec  prov.  in  St.  Lawrence  estuary,  Canada, 
3,845  D ;  valuable  fisheries. 

Antietam  Greek  (an-te'tam-)  rises  in  Pa.  flows  into  Potomac  riv. ;  battle,  1862. 

AntigO  (an'ti-go)  city,  X  of  Langlade  co.  Wis 

Antigonish  (an'tTg-o'nesh')  co.  N  Nova  Scotia,  500  D  pop.  16.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 

Antigua  (an-te'ga)  isl.  &  prov.  Leeward  Isls.  colony,  British  W.  Indies,  isl.  108  D 
pop.  36,  *  St.  John's,  pop.  10. 

Anti-Libanus  (Sn'tT-lTb'a-nus)  mt.  range,  E  of  Lebanon  range,  Palestine. 

Antilles  (an-ttl'lez  or  oN'tel')  two  groups  isls.  called  Greater  and  Lesser 
Antilles,  W.  Indies. 

Antioch  (an'tT-ok)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  in  Syria,  its  anc.  #  on  Orontes  river 

Antioch  Bay.  on  Mediterranean  sea,  Syria,  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Antioco  _(an-te'o-k_o)  isl.  8  m.  long,  3  m.  broad,  Mediterranean  sea. 

Antioquia  (an-te-o'ke-a)  min.  dep.  Colombia,  S.  America,  *  Medellin,  22,316  HI 
pop.  470.  —  cml.  town,  Antioquia  dep.  Colombia,  pop.  20. 

Antiparos  (Sn-tTp'a-ros)  isl.  10  m.  long,  nome  of  Cyclades,  .fflgean  sea. 

Antipodes  (an-tTp'o-dez)  group  of  isls.  S  E  of  New  Zealand,  S  Pacific  ocean. 

AntiS  (an'tis)  min.  &  mfg.  tp.  Blair  co.  7  m.  N  E  of  Altoona,  Pa 

Antisana  (an-te-sii'na)  volcano  19,148  ft.  high,  Andes  mts.  Ecuador,  S.  Am. 

Anti-Taurus  (an'ti-ta'rtis)  mt.  chain,  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Antivari  (iin-te'vii-re)  spt.  of  Montenegro,  Europe,  on  Adriatic  sea 

Anto!agasta  (an-to-fii-gas'ta)  prov.  Chile,  60,968  D  pop.  35.  —  its  *  pop.  8. 

AntongU  Bay  (iin-ton-zhel'-)  bay,  50  m.  long,  25  m.  broad,  E  Madagascar. 

Antrim  (an'trim)  agr.  co.  N  Mich.  538  D  pop.  10,  X  Elk  Rapids.  —  tp.  Frank- 
lin CO.  Pa.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Hillsboro  co.  N.  H.  pop.  1.  —  min.  vil.  Tioga  co. 
Pa.  pop.  1.  —  co^  Ulster  prov.  N  E  Ireland,  1,237  D  pop.  428,  X  Belfast. 

AntUCO  (an-too'ko)  volcano,  16,000  ft.  high,  &  town,  Andes  mts.  Cliile. 

Antwerp  (ant'werp)  tp.  Van  Buren  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. .—  tp.  &  vil.  Jefferson 
CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Paulding  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  Fr.  Anveks  (bN'vgr') 
agr.  &  mfg.  prov.  Belgium,  1,093  D  pop.  700.  —  its  #,  a  fortified  cml.  & 
mfg.  city,  on  Scheldt  riv.  pop.  227. 

Anurajahpura  (a-noo-rii-ia-pob'ra)  anc.  ^  of  Ceylon  island ;  now  in  ruins. 

Anzin  (Sn'zSn')  min.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France 

Aonla  (a-on'la)  town,  Bareilly  dist.  N.  W.  Provinces,  India 

Aosta  (a-os'ta)  anc.  Augus'ta  Pe.«to'kia,  cml.  town  on  Dora  Baltea  riv.  Italy 

Apache  (ii-pa'cha)  co.  Ariz.  21,000.  D  pop.  4,  X  St.  John. 

Apalachee  Bay  (ap'a-lach'e-)  bay,  90  m.  broad,  extends  50  m.  inland,  S  Fla. 

Apalaohicola  (a-pa-lSch-I-ko'la)  city,  X  of  Franklin  co.  Fla 

Apam  (a'p'am')  disf.  belonging  to  England,  Gold  Coast,  Africa. 

Apari  (ar-pa-re')  town,  N  coast  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  Isls.  Malay  Archipelago.. 

Apatin  (o'po'ten')  cml.  town,  Bacs  co.  on  left  bank  Danube  riv.  Hungary 

Apeldoorn  (a'pgl-dorn')  mfg.  town,  Gelderland,  prov.  Netherlands 

Apennines  (ap'en-ninz)  anc.  Apenni'nus  Mons,  mt.  range,  800  m.  long,  Italy. 

Apenrade  (a/pen-ra'de)  cml.  spt.  Sleswick  prov.  on  Apenrade  Fiord,  Prussia. . 

Apia  (a'pe-a)  vfl.  &  harbor,  Samoa  group,  S  Pacific  ocean  ;  resort  of  whalers. 

Apishapa  (a-pTsh'a-pa)  riv.  150  m.  long,  Col.  ;  Spanish  Peaks  to  Arkansas  riv. 

Apolda  (a^p51'da)  mfg.  town,  Saxe-Weimar  duchy,  Germany 

Apollo  (a-pol'lo)  bor.  Armstrong  co.  Pa.  40  m.  E  N  E  of  Pittsburg 

ApoUonia  (a-pol-lo'ne-a)  dist.,  cape,  &  British  fort,  Gold  Coast,  W  Africa. 

Apolobamba  (a-po-lo-bam'ba)  town,  Bolivia,  S  W  prov.  Beni,  N  of  La  Paz 

Apostles  Islands,  group  of  12  isls.  Magellan  Strait,  at  its  junction  with  Pacific 
ocean.  —  group  of  27  isls.  Lake  Superior,  belonging  to  Ashland  co.  Wis. 

Appalachian  Mountains  (ap'pa-la'chi-an-)  a  mountain  system  1,300  m.  long, 
E  U.  S.  A.  extending  from  Quebec  prov.  to  N  Ala. ;  Mt.  Mitchell  or  Black 
Dome,  6,711  ft.  Yancey  co.  N.  C.  is  the  highest  point. 

Appanoose  (Sp'pa-noos')  agr.  co.  S  lo.  500  D  pop.  19,  X  Centerville. 
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Q  means  square  mUes;  *,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport  ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
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Appenzell  (ap-pSut-sSl')  agr.  &  mfg.  cantons,  consisting  of  Outer  &  Inner 

Rhodes,  N  E  Switzerland,  102  0 07 

Appian  Way  (Sp'pT-an-)  road  125  m.  long,  from  Rome  to  Capua ;  built  by  Ap- 

pius  Claudius,  313  E.  c. 

Apple  Creek,  tp.  Cape  Girardeau  co.  Mo 3 

Appleton  (ap'pl-tgn)  town,  Knox  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  — tp.  St.  Clair  co.  Mo.  pop. 

2.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Outagamie  co.  on  Fo.x  riv.  Wis 12 

Appleton  City,  vil.  St.  Clair  co.  58  m.  S  W  of  Sedalia,  Mo 1 

Appling  (ap'plTng)  CO.  S  E  Ga.  1,074  D  X  Baxley 9 

Appodi  (ap-po-de')  riv.  150  m.  long,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  state,  Brazil. 
Appomattox  (ap'pfi-mat'tglfs)  riv.  150  m.  long,  Va.  flows  into  James  riv.   at 

City  Point.  —  co.   S  cen.  Va.  317  D  pop.  10,   X  Appomattox  Courthouse  ; 

here  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant,  1805. 

Appoquinimink  (ap-po-liwin'T-mi nk)  hundred,  Newcastle  co.  Del 2 

Apricena  (a-pre-clia'na)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy 6 

Apsheron  (iCp-sIia-ron')  peninsula  in  Caspian  Sea,  belonging  to  Russia. 

Apt  (apt)  anc.  Ap'ta  Ju'lia,  mfg.  town,  dept.  Vaucluse,  on  Calavon  riv.  France  6 

Apulia  (ii-poo'le-ii)  old  dept.  S  Italy,  8,541  D 1 ,759 

Apure  (a-poo'ra)  riv.  'Venezuela,  one  of  chief  tributaries  Orinoco  river. 
Apurimac  (a-pob-re'-mak')  riv,  GOO  m.  long,  rises  in  Peruvian  Andes,    flows 

into  Ucay  riv.  S.  America.  —  dept.  Pern,  02,325  D  pop.  119,  #  Abancay. 
Aquambo  (a-kwiim'bo')  country,  E  of  Vulta  riv.  Upper  Guinea,  Africa. 
Aquapim  (ii-kwa-pem')  region  under  British  protection.  Gold  Coast,  Africa. 
Aquila  (a'kwe-Va)  prov.  Abruzzi  dept.  Italy,  2,509  D  pop.  373.  —  its  *  a  forti- 
fied city,  pop.  IG. 
Aquitaine  (ak'we-tan')  one  of  the  four  Roman  divisions  of  Gaul,  now  depts. 

GiRONDE  &  Lot-et-Garonne,  France. 
Arabah  (ar'a-bii)  valley  112  m.  long,  between  Dead  Sea  &  Akabah  Gulf,  Arabia. 
Arabat-el-Madioun  (iir'ii-bat'-Sl-mad'foon')  vil.  Egypt,  site  of  anc.  Abydos. 

Aralila  (a-ra'bT-a)  country,  a  great  peninsula,  S  W  Asia,  1,219,000  n 

Arabian  Sea  (.n-rii'bi-gn-)  between  Hindostan  and  Arabia,  breadth  1,500  ni. 
Araoaju  (a-rii-isa-zliobO  cml.  town,  *  Sergipe  state,  on  Cotindiba  riv.  Brazil. . 

Araoati  (a-rii-ka-te')  cml.  port  on  Rio  Jaguaribe,  Brazil 

AraQuahi  (a-ra-swa-he')  riv.  200  m.  long,  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil. 

Arad  (8r'od')  market  town,  Hungary,  on  Maros  riv.  by  which  it  is  divided  into 

Alt-Arad  and  Neu-Arad,  joint  pop.  42.  —  co.  Hungary,  2,720  D  pop.  305. 
Arafat  (a'rii-fat')  granite  hill,  15  m.  E  of  Mecca,  Arabia  ;  object  of  pilgrimage 

to  Mohammedans. 
Arafura  Sea  ^iira-foo'ra-)  part  of  Pacific  ocean  lying  N  of  Australia. 

Aragon  (ar'a-gon,  Sp.  pron.  a-ra-gou')  anc.  kingdom,  N  Spain,  17,970  D 

Aragona  (ii-r.n-|o'nii)  town,  7i-  m.  N  N  E  of  Girgenti,  Sicily,  Italy 

Aragua  (a-rii'gwii)  town,  Bermudez  state,  Venezuela 

Araguari  (a-rii-gwa-re')  riv.  160  m.  long.  Para  state,  Brazilian  Guiana,  Brazil. 
Araguay  (ii-ra-gwi')  riv.  1,000  m.  long,  Brazil,  nav.  for  750  m. 

Arahal  (a-ra-hal')  mfg.  town,  Andalusia  prov.  22  m.  E  S  E  of  Seville,  Spain  . .  9 

Arakan  (a'ra-kan')  div.  Lower  Burma,  14,526  D  pop.  670,  chief  town  Akyab. 
Aral  Sea  (ar'al-)  inland  sea,  Asiatic_Russia,  26,166  D  265  m.  long. 

Aranda— de— Duero  (a-ran'dii-da-dwa'ro)  town,  Burgos  prov.  Spain 5 

Aranjuez  (a-riin-Hweth')  town,  Madrid  prov.  on  left  bank  Tagus  riv.  Spain 11 

Aransas  (a-ran'sas)  CO.  Tex.  400  D  pop.  2,  X  Rockport. 

Aransas  Bay,  18  m.  long,  8  m.  broad,  coast  of  Tex.  N  of  Corpus  Christi  Bay. 

Aransas  Pass,  chief  entrance  to  Aransas  Bay  ;  important  channel  of  trade. 

Arapahoe  (a-i-ap'a-ho)  co.  E  Colorado,  5,220  n  pop.  132,  X  Denver. 

Arapahoe  Peak,"mt.  13,520  ft.  high.  Col. 

ArapUes  (a-ra-pe'les)  vil.  4  m.  S  E  of  Salamanca,  Spain  ;  battlefield  in  1812. 

Ararat  (ar'a-rSt)  mt.  17,260  ft.  high,  Armenia,  W  Asia. 

Ararauma  ^a-ra-row'ma)  salt  lake,  22  m.  long,  7  m.  broad,  Brazil. 

Aras  (Sr'as)  anc.  Arax'es,  riv.  500  m.  long,  Armenia,  flows  into  Kur  river. 

Arauco  (a-row'ko)  prov.  S  Cliile,  4,248  D  pop.  78,  *  Lebu. 

Araure  (a-row'rS)  city,  on  Acarigua  riv.  60  m.  E  N  E  of  Trujillo,  Venezuela. . .  6 

Aravulli  Mountains  (ar'a-vfil'le-)  range,  300  m.  long,  Ajmere,  India. 

Arayat  (ii-ri'iit)  town,  Luzon  isl.  50  m.  N  N  E  of  Manila,  Philippine  Islands. ...  8 

Arbe  (ar'bt)  isl.  11^  m.  long,  Quarnero  Gulf,  Adriatic  sea. 

Arbil  (iir-bel')  or  Erbil,  anc.  Arbe'la,  walled  town,  Kurdistan,  Asiatic  Turkey  6 

Arbois  (ar'bwa')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Jura,  on  Cuisance  riv.  France 5 

Arbroath  (ar'broth)  spt.  &  mfg.  town,  Forfar  co.  Scotland . : 22 

Arcade  (ar'k?d')  tp.  &  vil.  "Wyoming  co  on  Cattaraugus  creek,  N.  Y tp.  2 

Arcadia  (ar-ka'dl-a)  tp.  &  vil.  Iron  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Wayne  co. 

N.  T.  tp.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Trempealeau  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  3.  ^  nome,  cen. 

Morea  pen.  Greece,  2,020  n  pop.  148,  *  Tripolitza. 

Arcanum  (ar-ka'uum)  vil.  Darke  co.  0 1 

Arcevia  (ar-cha've-a)  town,  Ancona  prov.  40  m.  W  of  Ancona,  Italy 9 

Archangel   (ark-an'jel)   or  Archangelsk  (aEk-iin-jelsk')   govt.  S  of   Arctic 

Ocean,  Russia  in  Europe,  331,505  D  pop.  340.  —  its  #  pop.  20,  a  cml.  tovm. 
Archangel  Bay,  Russia,  opens  to  White  Sea,  extends  inland  65  m. 

Archbald  (iirch'bald)  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  10  m.  N  E  of  Scranton,  Pa 4 

Archer  (arch'er)  co.  N  Tex.  900  D  pop.  2,  X  Archer. 

Archidona  (ar-che-do'nii)  town,  Andalusia  prov.  34  m.  N  of  Malaga,  Spain 8 

Archuleta  (ar-chu'le-ta)  CO.  S  W  Col.  1,100  D  pop.  1,  X  Pagosa  Springs. 

ArcidOBSO  (ar-che-dds'so)  town,  Grosseto  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy 5 

Areola  (ar-ko'la)  tp.  &  city,  Douglas  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2. 
Arcole  (ar-ko'la)  vil.  15  m.  E_S  E_of  Verona,  Italy  ;  battlefield  in  1796. 
Arcos  de  la  Frontera  (iir'kos  da  la  fron-ta'ra)  town,  Andalusia  prov.  Spain  .         15 
Arcot,  North  and  South  (-ar-k5t')  two  adjoining  maritime  dists.  Madras  presi- 
dency, India,  19,925  D  pop.  3,770.  —  chief  town,  Arcot  dist.  pop.  53,  once 

the  Mohannnedan  #  of  the  Carnatic,  India. 
Arctic  Ocean  Jjirk'tik-)  body  of  water  surrounding  N  pole. 

Arcueil  (iir'kuK)  vil.  dept.  Seine,  3  m.  S  of  Paris,  France 5 

ArdatOV  (iir-da-tbv')  town,  Simbirsk  govt,  on  Alatyr  riv.  Russia 5 

Ardebil  (ar'de-bel)  town,  Azerbaijan  prov.  on  Kara-Su  riv.  Persia 12 

Arddche  (.ar'dash')  riv.  45  m.  long,  dept.  Ardeche,  rises  inCiSvennesmts.  flows 

into  Rhone  riv.  France.  —  min.  dept.  S  E  France,  2,136  D  pop.  371,  *  Privas. 

Ardeku  (iir'de-koo')  town,  Khorassan  prov.  N  W  of  Yezd,  Persia 5 

Ardelan  (iir-de-lan')  dist.  part  of  Irak-Ajemi  prov.  Kurdistan  region,  Persia. 
Arden   (iir'dgn)  anc.  forest  supposed  to  have  covered  a  large  portion  of  mid- 
land and  E  England. 
Ardennes  (iir'den')  agr.  &  mfg.  dept.  N  E  Fr.  2,02D  D  pop.  325,  *  M<5zieres. 
Ardennes,  Forest  of,  anc.  Arduen'na  Syl'va,  wooded  region,  on  both  banks 

Meuse  riv.  France  &  Netherlands. 

Ardmore  (iird'mSr)  vil.  Montgomery  co.  Pa 2 

Ardnaglass  Bay  (ard'na-gliis'-)  inlet,  Sligo  CO.  Connaught  prov.  Ireland. 
Ardnamurchan  Point  liird-na-mQr'chan-)  N  W  promontory  of    Argyll  co. 

Scotland,  extreme  W  point  British  mainland. 

Ardore  (iir-do'ra)  town,  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy 5 

Ardoye  (iir'dwii')  mfg.  &  market  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium G 

Ardrah  (iir'dra)  town,  Dahomey  kingdom,  Africa 10 

Ardres  (iird'r)  town,  dept.  Pas-dc-Calais,  Fr.  ;  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold." 

Ardrossan  (tir-drSs'san)  spt.  town,  Ayr  co.  Scotland  ;  a  watering  place 4 

Ardwick  (ard'wTk)  suburb  of  Manchester,  Lancaster  co.  England 28 

Areas  (ii-ra'as)  town,  Sfio  Paulo  state,  Brazil 5 

Areclbo  (ii-ra-se'bo)  prov.  Puerto  Rico  isl.  Spanish  W.  Ind.  —  its  *  spt.  pop.  11. 


Arena  (a-re'na)  tp.  Mendocino  co.  Cal 

Arenac  (ar'e-iiak)  CO.  N  E  Mich.  388  D  pop.  6,  X  Omer. 

Arendal  (a'rijn-diil')  spt.  on  the  Skager-Rack,  Norway 

Arenys  de  Mar  (ii-ra-nes'  da  mar)  spt.  Catalonia  prov.  Spain 

Arequipa  (ii-ra-ke^pii)  dept.  S  Peru,  S.  Am.  27,744  D  pop.  IGO.  —  its  *  pop.  29. 

Arethusa  (ar'e-thu'sa)  celebrated  fountain,  Syracuse  city,  Sicily. 

Arezzo  (a-ret'so)  anc.  Arre'tidm,  prov.  Tuscany  dept.  Italy,  1,2780  pop.  243. 

—  its  *  pop.  11. 
Arga  (iir'gii)  riv.  GO  m.  long,  Navarre  prov.  Pyrenees  mts.  to  Aragon  riv.  Sp. 
Argeeus  (ar-je'i3s)  or  Arjish  (iir'jesli')  highest  mt.  Asia  Minor,  13,100  ft.  high. 

Argenta  (iir-jSn'ta,  li.  pron.  ar-jen'tii)  town,  on  Po  riv.  Italy 

Argentan  (ar'zhSk'tSN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Orne,  France 

Argentaro  (ar-jen-ta'ro)  mt.  Balkan  Range,  Turkey  in  Europe. —mt.  promon- 
tory, Mediterranean  sea,  Tuscany  dept.  Italy. 
Argenteull  (ar'zhoN'tuiI')  town,  pop.  12,  dept.   Seine-et-Oise,  on  Seine  riv. 

France.  —  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  935  D  pop.  15,  chief  town  Lachute. 
Argentiera  (ar-jen-te-a'ra)  isl.  18  m.  in  circumference,  JSgeaii  sea. 

Argentine  (ar'jen-tin)  city,  Wyandotte  co.  Kan 

Argentine  Pass,  13,100  ft.  high.  Front  Range,  Rocky  Mts.  Col. 

Argentine  Republic,  federal  republic,  S.  America,  S  of  Bolivia,  E  of  Andes 

mts.  1,117,400  D  pop.  3,904,  #  Buenos  Ayres. 
Argenton-SUr-Creuse  (iir'zlios'toN'-siir-kruz')  town,  dept.  Indre,  Prance... 
ArgO  (ar'go)  isl.  25  m.  long,  5  m.  broad,  in  Nile  riv.  Nubia. 
Argolls   (iir'go-lTs-)  and  Corinth  (-kor'inth)  nome,   N  E  Morea  peninsula, 

Greece,  1,442  D  *  Nauplia 

Argonne  (ar'gonn')  region,  depts.  Meuse  and  Ardennes,  France. 

ArgOS  (ar'gos)  town,  Marsliall  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Argolis  and  Corinth 

nome,  6  m.  N  N  W  of  Nauplia,  Greece 

ArgOStoll  (iir-gos'to-le)  spt.  &  *  of  Cephalonia  isl.  Greece 

Arguln  (ar-goo-en')  isl.  4  m.  long,  3  m.  broad,  W  coast  Africa;  fisheries. 

Argun  (iir-goon')  riv.  Asia,  separates  Russian  and  Chinese  empires. 

Argyll  (iir-gil')  tp.  &  vil.  Washington  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  or  Argyllshire 

(-bhh-)  past.  CO.  W  Scotland,  3,270  D  pop.  76,  X  Inverary. 
Argyro— Castro  (iir'fl-ro-kas'tro)  town,  Janina  vilayet,  Albania,  Tur.  in  Europe 

Ariano  (a-re-a'no)  cml.  town,  Avellino  prov.  Apennine  Mts.  S  Italy 

Ari^ge  (a're-azl/)  riv.  90  m.  long,  rises  in  E  Pyrenees  mts.  flows  into  Garonne 

riv.  France.  —  min.  &  mfg.  dept.  S  France,  1,890  D  pop.  227,  *  Foix. 
Arigal  (a're-gal)  mt.  2,462  ft.  high,  Donegal  co.  Ulster  prov.  Ireland. 
Arinos  (a-re'nos)  riv.  700  m.  long,  Matto-Grosso  state,  Brazil. 
Arizona  (ar-I-zo'na)  S  ter.  U.  S.  A.  113,020  D  pop.  60,  *  Phenix. 

Arkadelphia  (iii-k-a-del'f  i-a)  town,  X  of  Clark  co.  on  Ouachita  riv.  Ark 

Arkansas  (ar'kan'sa')  rivf  2,000  m.  long,  rises  near  Arkansas  Mt.  Col.  flows 

into  Mississippi  riv.  —  state,  S  cen.  U.  S.  A.  53,850  D  pop.  1,128,  *  Little 

Rock.  —  CO.  S  E  Ark.  1,062  D  pop.  11,  X  De  Witt. 

Arkansas  City,  city,  Cowley  CO.  on  Arkansas  riv.  Kan 

Arkiko  (ar-ke'ko)  spt.  Abyssinia,  Red  Sea,  opposite  Massaua  island. 

ArklOW  (iirk'lo)  maritime  town  &  parish,  Wicklow  co.  on  Avoca  riv.  Ireland  . 

Arkona  (ar-ko'na)  promontory  N  coast  Riigen  isl.  Baltic  sea. 

Arlberg  (iirl'berc)  branch  of  Rhsetian  Alps,  W  Tyrol,  Europe. 

Aries  (iirlz)  mfg.  city,  dept.  Bouches-du-Rli6ne,  on  1.  bank  Rhone  riv.  France 

Arlington  (iir'lTng-ton)  tp.  &  town,  Middlesex  co.-Mass.  tp.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  Van 

Buren  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Alexandria  co.  Va.  3  m.  from  Washington,  D. 

C. ;  site  of  two  national  cemeteries.  ^  town,  Bennington  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 

Arlington  Heights,  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill 

Arlon  (ar'loN')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  *  of  Belgian  Luxembourg,  Belgium 

Armada  (ar-ma'da)  tp.  &  vil.  Macomb  co.  Mich tp. 

Armagh  (ar-nia')"tp.  Mitflin  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  co.  Ulster  prov.  Ireland,  512  Q 

pop.  143.  —  its  X  pop.  9. 
Armagnac  (ar'man'yak')  small  ter.  in  old  prov.  of  Gascony,  Prance. 
Armenia  (.T.r-me'nT-a)  in  Scripture  Minni,  anc.  country,  W  Asia,  now  divided 

between  Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia 

Armenti^res  (ar'moN'te-ar')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France 

Armori  (ar-mo-re')  town,  Chanda  dist.  80  m.  S  E  of  Nagpur,  India 

Armstrong  (arm'strSng)  min.  &  agr.  co.  W  cen.  Pa.  615  D  pop.  47,  X  Kittau- 

ning.  —  CO.  N  W  Tex.  900  D  pop.  1,  X  Claude. 
Arnhem  (iirn'hem)  mfg.  &  fortified  town,  *  of  Gelderland  prov.  Netherlands 
Arnhem's  Land  (arn'hemz-)  region  on  N  coast  Australia. 
Arno  (iir'no)  anc.  Ar'ncs,  riv.  75  m.  long.  It.  Apennines  to  Mediterranean  sea 

Arnold  (iir'nold)  vil.  &  parish,  Nottingham  co.  England 

Arnsberg  (arns'bero)  city,  Prussia,  formerly  #  of  Westphalia 

Arnstadt  (iirn'stat)  mfg.  town,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  N  Germany 

Arnswalde  (ams'wal-de)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Arok-Szallas  (a'rok'-sSl'ash')  cml.  vil.  44  m.  E  N  E  of  Budapest,  Hungary. . 
Aroo  Islands  (ar'rob'-)  N  of  Australia,  the  largest  SO  m.  long,  45  m.  broad  . . . 
Aroostook  (a-roos'took)  riv.  140  m.  long,  Me.  flows  into  St.  John  riv.  —  co.  NE 

Me.  6,700  d  pop.  50,  X  Houlton. 
Arpino  (iir-pe'no)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy ;  birthplace  of  Marius  and  Cicero 
Arqua  (iir-kwii')  vil.  12  m.  S  W  of  Padua ;  Petrarch  died  here,  July  19,  1374. 

Arrah  (ar'ra)  town,  Shahabad  dist.  Bengal,  India 

Arran  (ar'ran)  isl.  Bate  co.  Firth  of  Clyde,  W  coast  Scotland,  185  D 

Arran-Fowdy  (-fow'dT)  mt.  2,955  ft.  high,  Merioneth  co.  N  Wales. 

Arran  Isles,  two  groups  called  South  Isles  of  Arran  &  North  Isles  o! 

Arran,  the  former  Galway  co.  the  latter  Donegal  co.  Ireland. 
Arras  (iir'ras')  mfg.  cml.  &  fortified  city,  *  of  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France  — 

Arrington  (ar'i  ng-ton)  tp.  Wayne  co.  Ill 

Arroas  Islands  (iir-ro'as-)  small  group  in  Straits  of  Malacca,  East  Indies. 
Arrow,  pictnrcxjue  lake  &  riv.  Sligo  co.  Ir.  ;  riv.  flows  into  Ardnaglass  Bay. 
Arrow  Lake,  expansion  of  Columbia  riv.  95  m.  long,  Brit.  Columbia,  Canada. 

Arrow  Rock,  tp.  &•  vil.  Saline  co.  on  Missouri  riv.  Mo tp. 

Arrowsmith  (-smith),  mt.  4,075  ft.  high,  Tasniiiuia. 

Arroyo  del  Puerco  (iir-ro'yo  del  pwSr'ko)  town,  Estremadura  prov.  Spain  ... 

Arrul  (ii'rul)  riv.  India,  leaves  Indus  riv.  below  Sukkur,  lower  down  rejoins  it. 

Arsi^  (;ir-sf-a')  vil.  Belluno  prov.  Italy,  3  m.  S  W  of  Ponzaso 

Ars-SUr-Moselle  (ar'-siir'-mo'zell')  mfg.  town,  Germany,  6  m.  S  W  of  Metz. . 
Arta  (lir'tii)  riv.  60  ni.  long,  Albania,  Turkey  in  Europe,  —nome,  N  W  Greece, 

395  D  pop.  33.  —  its  *  mfg.  town  on  left  bank  Arta  riv.  pop.  9.  —  mfg.  town, 

N  W  part  of  M.ajorca  isl.  jNIediterranean  sea,  pop.  5. 
Artas  (iii-'tiis')  fertile  valley  near  Bethlehem,  Palestine ;  supposed  site  of  gar- 
dens of  Solomon. 
Artaxata  (:ir-tSx-si'tii)  former  #  of  Armenia,  on  Aras  riv. ;  now  in  ruins. 
Arthabaska  (iir-tha-bAs'ka)  CO.  S  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  685  Q  pop.  IS,  chief 

town  St.  Christophe  d'Artliabaska. 
Arthur's  Seat,  hill  822  ft.  high,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Arthur's  Stone,  cronUcoh,  top  of  Cefn  Bryn,  Glamorgan  co.  Wales. 

Artigas  (iir-te'giis)  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  America,  4,392  D 

Artois  (itr'twS')  old  prov.  now  part  of  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France. 

Artveen  (iirt-ven')  end.  town,  34  m.  S  E  of  Batnin,  Asiatic  Russia 

Aruba  (ii-roo'bit).     See  Oruba. 

Arva  (iir'vS')  CO.  N  Hungary,  802  D  pop.  82,  *  Also-Kubin. 

Arvl  (ar'we)  sub-dist.  Nagpur  div.  Con.  Provinces,  India.  —  Ita  *  pop.  8. 

Arzano  (iird-zii'no)  vil.  Italy,  3  m.  N  of  Naples 
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Pop. 

Aizignano  (Srd-zen-ya'no)  mfg.  town,  Italy,  10  m.  W  of  Vicenza 8 

Asama-Yama  (a-sa'ma-ya'ma)  lofty  active  volcano,  Hondo  isl.  Japan. 
Asben  (a.^'beu')  extensive  kingdom  in  tlie  Sahara,  Africa,  *  Agades. 

Asbury  Park  (Sz'bSr-i-)  vil.  &  summer  resort,  Monmouth  co.  N.  J 2 

Ascalon  (5s'ka-lon)  anc.  Ash'kelon,  ruined  spt.  Syr.  40  ni.  W  S  W  Jerusalem.- 
Ascension  (as-seu'shtin)  agr.  parish,  S  E  La.  324  n  pop.  20,  X  Donaldsouville. 

—  isl.  8  m.  long,  Atlantic  ocean  ;  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 
Ascension  Bay,  N  of  Esniritu  Santo  Bay,  E  coast  Yucatan,  N.  America. 

.Asch  (ash)  mfg.  towii,  13  m.  N  W  of  Eger,  \V  Boliemia,  Austria 13 

Aschalfenburg  (a-shaf'fen-bobro')  mfg.  town,  Lower  Francouia  prov.  Ger. ...        13 

Asche  (as'KL")  town,  Brabant  prov.  6  m.  N  W  of  Brussels,  Belgium C 

Asohersleben  (ash-ers-la'ben)  mfg.  town  on  Eine  riv.  Prussia 23 

Ascoli  (as'iio-le)  city,  #  of  Ascoli-Piceno  prov.  Marches,  Italy 23 

Ascoli  di  Satriano  (as'ko-le  de  sa-tre-a'no)  town,  2.5  m.  S  of  Foggia,  Italy. ..  6 

Ascoli  Piceno  (as'ko-le  pe-cha'no)  prov.  Italy,  809  D  pop.  215,  *  Ascoli. 
Ascutney  IHountain  (as-kut'nl-)  3,320  ft.  high,  Windsor  co.  Vt. 
Aseer  (a'sei')  independent  state,  Arabia,  principal  town  Kolakh. 

Ash  (ash)  tp.  Monroe  co.  Mich 2 

Ashangi  (iisli-an'ge')  lake,  25  m.  long,  14  ni.  broad,  Tigr6  kingdom,  Abyssinia. 
Ashantl  (a-shan'te)  min.  &cml.  kingdom,  Gold  Coast,  Upper  Guinea,  W  Africa, 

pop.  3,000,  #  Kuraassi. 

Ashburnham  (Ssh'bQrn-am)  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass 2 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch  (Ssli'be-del-a-zooch')  mfg.  town,  Leicester  co.  England  7 

Ashe  (Ssh)  CO.  N  W  N.  C.  43G  D  pop.  16,  X  Jefferson. 

A-She-Hoh  (a'-zhe'-ho')  cml.  city,  Kirin  prov.  Manchuria,  Asia 30 

Ashevllle  (ash'vTl)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Buncombe  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  15,  city  pop.  10. 

Ashiield  (asli'feld)  town,  Franklin  co.  Mass 1 

Ashford  (-ford)  tp.  Cattaraugus  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Fond  du  Lac  co.  Wis. 

pop.  2.  —  town,  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  8. 

Ash  Grove  (Ssl/  grov)  tov;n,  Greene  co.  Mo 1 

Ashland  (Ssli'land)  agr.  co.  N  E  cen.  0.  437  D  pop.  22.  —  its  X  pop.  4.  —  co. 

N  W  Wis.  1,048  U  pop.  20.  — its  X  pop.  10.  —  town  Boyd  co.  Ky.  pop.  4.— 

tp.  &  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  pop.  7. 
Ashley  (ash'll)  co.  S  E  Ark.  927  D  pop.  13,  X  Hamburg.  —  bor.  Luzerne  co. 

Pa.  pop.  3. 

Ashmore  (ash'mor)  tp.  &  vil.  Coles  co.  Ill tp.  2 

Ashtabula  (ash'ta-bii'la)  co.  N  E  0.  700  D  pop.  44,  X  Jefferson.  —  tp.  &  vil. 

Ashtabula  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  10,  vil.  pop.  8. 
Ashtaroth  (asli'ta-rSth)  anc.  city,  Hauran  dist.  Damascus  prov.  Syria. 
AshtOn-in-Mackerfleld  (5sh'tgn-in-mak'er-feld)  tp.  Lancaster  co.  England        10 

Ashton— under— Lyne  (-lin)  mfg.  town,  par.  &  bor.  Lancaster  co.  Eug bor.        40 

Ashuapmouchouan  (Ssh-wap'moo-choo-an')  riv.  170  m.  long,  rises  near  Mis- 

tassini  Lake,  flows  into  St.  John  Lake,  Quebec  prov.  Canada.  —  lake,  10  m. 

long,  4  m.  broad,  150  m.  W  of  St.  John  Lake,  Quebec  prov.  Canada. 
Ashuelot  (ash'we-lot)  riv.  75  m.  long,  N.  H.  ;  flows  into  Connecticut  riv. 
Ashwanipi  (Ssh'wan-ip'I)  riv.  600  m.  long,  Labrador,  N.  America 

Asia  (a'sliT-a)  large'st  continent  of  the  globe,  E  hemisphere,  17,100,000  D 850,000 

Asiago  (a-se'a-go)  town,  #  of  Seven  Communes  dist.  Vicenza  prov.  Italy 5 

Asia  minor,  pen.  W  extremity  of  Asia.     See  Anatolia. 
Asimagomy  (ii-se-ma-go'me)  lake,  12  m.  long,  Ontario  prov.  Canada. 

Asinalunga  (a-se'na-loon'ga)  town,  36  m.  from  Siena,  Italy 9 

Asnen  (as'nen)  lake,  20  m.  long,  15  m.  broad,  Kronoberg  dist.  Sweden. 

Asni^res  (as'nT-ar')  vil.  on  Seine  riv.  France,  4  m.  from  Paris 6 

Asola  (a-so'la)  fortified  town,  Italy,  on  Cliiese  riv.  19  ni.  W  N  W  of  Mantua. . .  6 

Asolo  (ii-so'lo)  anc.  fortified  town,  Italy,  19  m.  N  W  of  Treviso 5 

Asotin  (a-so'tin),  CO.  S  E  Wash.  640  D  pop.  2,  X  Asotin. 

Aspe  (as'pa)  mfg.  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  17  ni.  W  of  Alicante 7 

Aspen  (Ss'pen)  city,  X  of  Pitkin  co.  Col 5 

Aspem  (as'pern)  vil.  5  m.  E  N  B  of  Vienna,  Austria ;  battlefield  in  1809. 
Aspinwall  (as'pTn-wal).     See  Colon. 

Aspro-Potamo  (as'pro-p5t'a-mo)  riv.  100  m.  long,  flows  into  Ionian  Sea. 
Assachinskaya  (as-sa-chTn-skl'ya)  active  volcano,  Kamchatka,  N  E  Asia. 
Assam  (as'sam')  prov.  Brahmaputra  riv.  valley,  British  India,  46,341  D  pop. 

5,424,  chief  town  Gauhati ;  leading  industry  tea  culture. 
Assaye  (as-sl')  town,  Hindustan  ;  celebrated  battlefield  in  1803. 

Assen  (iis'sen)  town,  #  of  Drenthe  prov.  on  Hoorn-diep  riv.  Netherlands 7 

Assini  (as'se'ne')  French  cml.  colonial  establishment,  on  Assini  riv.  W  Africa. 
Assiniboia  (5s-sTu-i-boi'a)  dist.  N  W  Canada,  89,535  D  pop.  30,  *  Regina. 
Assiniboin  (Ss-sIn'T-boin)  riv.  600  m.  long,  rises  in  S  E  Saskatchewan  dist. 

N  W  Canada,  flows  into  Red  Riv.  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Assofudah  (as-so-foo'da)  town,  Fulah  country,  W  Africa 12 

Assur  (iis'sSor')  town  on  Nile  riv.  Sudan,  Africa ;  numerous  pyramids. 
Assumption  (Ss-sump'shun)  agr.  parish,  S  B  La.  335  D  pop.  20,  X  Napoleon- 

ville.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Christian  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  one  of  Ladrone 

Isls.  Pacific  ocean.  —  isl.  Aldabra  group,  Indian  Ocean. 
Assyria  (as-sTr'I-a)  one  of  the  great  anc.  empires  of  the  world,  W  Asia ;  its  * 

was  Nineveh. 

Asti  (as'te)  town,  Alessandria  prov.  near  Tanaro  riv.  Italy 34 

Aston  (as'ton)  tp.  Delaware  co.  Pa 2 

Aston  matior  (-man'or)  bor.  England 69 

Astorga  (as-tSr'ga)  mfg.  walled  tovvn  on  Tuerto  riv.  Spain 5 

Astoria  (as-to'rl-a)  tp.  &  town  Fulton  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  suburb, 

Long  Island  City,  Queens  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of  Clatsop  co.  Ore. 

pop.  6. 
Astrabad  (as'tra-bad')  anc.  Hyuca'nla,  fertile  prov.  N  Persia.  —  its  #  pop.  15. 
Astrakhan  (as-tra-Kan')  govt,  on  N  W  coast  Caspian  Sea,  Russia  in  Europe, 

91,328  D  pop.  933.  ^  its  #,  a  mfg.  city,  on  isl.  in  Volga  riv.  pop.  74. 
Astudillo  (as-too-Del'yo)  town,  Palencia  prov.  22  m.  N  N  B  of  Palencia,  Spain.  5 

Astura  (Ss-too'ra)  vil.  39  m.  S  E  of  Rome,  It.  ;  site  of  Cicero's  villa  &  murder. 
Asturlas  (iis-too're-as)  anc.  division,  now  pari  :>f  Oviedo  prov.  Spain. 

Asuncion  (ii-s6on'.se-on')  cml.  city,  #  of  Paraguay,  South  America 25 

Atacama  (a-tii-ka'ma)  min.  prov.  N  Chile,  43,180  D  pop.  67,  *  Copiapo.  — 

desert,  extends  from  Copiapo  to  N  part  of  prov. 
Atahnam  River  (ii'ta-nam-)  an  affluent  of  Yakima  riv.  S  E  Wash. 

Ataki  (a-tci'ke)  town,  Bessarabia  govt,  on  Dniester  riv.  European  Russia 7 

Ataralpu  (a-ta-ri-poo')  granite  pyramidal  peak  900  ft.  high,  British  Guiana. 

Atasarai  (a-ta'sa-ri')  cml.  town,  Patna  dist.  30  m.  S  of  Patna,  Bengal,  India..  5 

Atascosa  (at'as-ko'sa)  past.  co.  S  Tex.  1,200  D  pop.  6,  X  Pleasanton. 

Atascosa  River,  100  m.  long,  rises  S  Tex.  flows  into  the  Rio  Frio. 

Atbara  (at-ba'rii)  sovielimes  called  Meroe  Island,  ter.  Nubia.  —  riv.  450  m. 

long,  N  E  Africa,  rises  near  Dembea  Lake,  Abyssinia,  flows  into  Nile  river. 
Atchatalaya  Bayou  (ach-af-a-li'a  bi'oo)  outlet  of  Red  Riv.  &  Miss.  riv.  La. 
Atchison  (ach'I-son)  CO.  N"E  Kan.  423  D  pop.  27.  —  its  X  pop.  14.  —  co.  N  W 

Mo.  5C0  D  pop.  16^  X  Rockport. 
Atesh-Ga  (a'tesh-gii')  or  Atashga  (a/tiish-gii')  a  place  on  Apsheron  Pen.  W 

Caspian  Sea,  where  fire  issues  from  the  ground ;  resort  of  Gheber  pilgrims. 

Atessa  (a-tSs'sa)  town,  Cliieti  prov.  Italy,  12  m.  W  S  W  of  Vasto 11 

Ath  (at)  town,  Hainaut  prov.  on  Dender  riv.  Belgium 8 

Athabasca  (ath'a-bas'ka)  dist.  N  W  Canada,  104,500  D,  *  Dunvegan.  —lake, 

230  m.  long,  14  m.  broad,  N.  W.  Ter.  Canada.  —  riv.  1,000  m.  long,  N.  W. 

Ter.  Canada,  flows  into  Athabasca  Lake. 


Pop. 
Athens  (ath'enz)  co.  S  E  O.  485  D  pop.  35.  —  its  X  pop.  2.  —  cml.  city,  Clarke 

CO.  Ga.  70  m.  E  by  N  of  Atlanta,  pop.  9.  —  tp.  Gentry  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp. 

&  vil.  Greene  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  .—  tp.  &  vil.  Athens  co.  O.  pop. 

5,  pop.  vil.  3.  —  tp.  &  bor.  Bradford  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  5,  bor.  pop.  3.  .—  vil.  X 

of  McMinn  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2.  —  city,  *  of  Greece,  near  Jigina  Gulf,  pop.  107. 
Atherton  (5th'er-tgn)  mfg.  town,  Lancaster  co.  4  m.  S  S  W  of  Bolton,  England  8 

Athgurh  (ath'giir')  native  ter.  Orissa  prov.  on  Mahauuddy  riv.  India,  121  D  . .        26 

Athlone  (ath-lon')  mfg.  town,  Westmeath  &  Roscommon  cos.  Ireland 7 

Athmulllk  (at-mul'lik)  tributary  state,  Orissa  prov.  India,  720  D 15 

Athol  (ath'ol)  tp.  &  mfg.   town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  6.  ^  (pron. 

a'tliol)  dist.  Perth  co.  Scotland,  450  D. 
AthOS  (ath'os)  mt.  6,778  ft.  high,  Clialcis  pen.  Turkey  ;  site  of  22  convents. 

Athy  (a-thi')  cml.  town,  Kildare  co.  on  Barrow  riv.  Ireland fc 

Atltlan  (a-te-tliin')  lake  24  m.  long,  volcano  &  town,  Guatemala,  Cen.  America. 
Atka  (at'ka)  isl.  75  m.  long,  10  m.  broad,  Andrenovian  Group,  Aleutian  Isls. 

Atkarsk  (afkiirsk')  town  on  Atkara  riv.  Russia,  50  m,  N  W  of  Saratov 8 

Atlanta  (St-lan'ta)  cml.  city,  #  of  Ga.  pop.  66.  .—  city  Logan  co.  111.  pop.  1,  — 

town,  Cass  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 
Atlantic  (at-lan'tik)  co.  N.  J.  5C5  D  pop.  29,  X  May's  Landing.  —  tp.  &  city, 

X  of  Cas.s  CO.  lo.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  4.  —  liamlet,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  1. 

Atlantic  City,  Absecom  Beacli,  Atlantic  co.  N.  J.  ;  summer  resort 13 

Atlantic  Ocean,  body  of  water  separating  America  from  Europe  &  Africa, 

Arctic  to  Antarctic  circle,  greatest  breadth  4,400  m.  greatest  depth  23,250  ft. 

Atlas  (St'las)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Pike  co.  Ill tp.  2. 

Atlas  IHountains,  range,  1,500  m.  long,  extending  from  Cape  Nun,  on  At- 
lantic  ocean,  to  Cape   Bon,  on  Mediterranean  sea,  Africa ;   highest  point 

Miltsin,  Marocco,  11,400  ft. 
Atna  (St'na),  0!-  Copper,  River,  stream,  Alaska ;  copper  is  found  in  its  valley. 
Atrato  (a-tra'to)  riv.  200  m.  long,  Colombia,  S.  Am.  flows  into  Darien  Gulf. 

Atrl  (ii'tre)  town  Teramo  prov.  Italy,  18  m.  S  E  of  Teramo 9 

Atripalda  (a-tre-piil'da)  tovm,  Avellino  prov.  Italy,  2  m.  E  N  E  of  Avellino. . .  6 

Atrowla  (a-trow'la)  town,  Faizabad  dist.  Oudh,  India 6 

Attakapas  (5t-t5k'a-pa')  extensive  fertile  dist.  S  La. ;  produces  much  sugar. 
Attala  (at-ta'la)  co.'ce'n.  Miss.  750  D  pop.  22,  X  Kosciusko. 

Attala  (St-t51'a)  town,  Etowah  co.  Ala 1 

Attam  (at'tam')  considerable  town  on  Old  Calabar  riv.  Africa. 

Attanagar  (iit-ta-nii-gar')  town,  Oudh,  India,  65  m.  E  S  E  of  Lucknow  . . .  i . ..  & 

Attaram  (at-tS-ram')  riv.  90  m.  long,  Tenasserim  division.  Lower  Burma. 

AttercUff e  (at'ter-klTf )  town.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England 17 

Attica  (at'tl-ka)  city.  Fountain  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Wyoming  co.  N. 

Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  eparchy  on  JSgean  sea,  Greece. 
Attica  and  Boeotia  (-be-o'shl-a)  nome,  Greece,  2,472  D  pop.  258,  *  Athens. 

Attleboro  (St'tl-btir'ro)  town,  Bristol  co.  Mass 8 

Attock  (at-tok')  town  on  Indus  riv.  near  mouth  of  Kabul  riv.  Punjab,  India. 
Attoyac  (at'toi-ak')  creek,  90  m.  long,  Tex.  flows  into  Angelina  riv. 

Attrowli  (at-trow'le)  city,  Aligarli  dist.  Meerut  division,  India 15 

Attruck  (St'truk')  riv.  Khorassan  prov.  Persia,  flows  into  Caspian  Sea. 

Atwell  (at'wgl)  tp.  Rowan  co.  N.  C 2 

Aubagne  (o'bafi')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Bouches-du-Rh8ne,  France 8 

Aube  (ob)  riv.  90  m.  long,  rises  in  dept.  Haute-Marne,  flows  into  Seine  riv. 

France.  —  mfg.  dept.  on  Seine  riv.  France,  2,317  D  pop.  256,  #  Troyes. 

Aubenas  (ob'na')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Ardeclie,  near  Ardeche  riv.  France 8 

Aubervilliers  (o'ber've'ya')  mfg.  vil.  dept.  Seine,  5  m.  N  of  Paris,  France 12 

Aubin  (o'bSN')  min.  town,  dept.  Aveyron,  16  m.  N  E  of  Villefranche,  France..  9 

Auburn  (a'bfim)  vil.  Lee  co.  Ala.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Placer  co.  Cal.  pop.  2. 

—  tp.  &  vil.  Sangamon  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2.  .—  mfg.  town,  X  of  De  Kalb  co. 
Ind.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Androscoggin  co.  Me.  pop.  11.  — town,  Worces- 
ter CO.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Nemaha  co.  Neb.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of 
Cayuga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  26.  —  tp.  Susquehanna  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  scene  of 
Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village,"  supposed  to  have  been  the  vil.  of  Lishoy, 
Westmeath  co.  Ireland. 

Auburndale  (a'bQrn-dal),  vil.  Lucas  co.  0 2 

AubUSSOn  (o'ljiis'soN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Creuse,  on  Creuse  riv.  France 7 

Auch  (osh)  mfg.  town,  *  of  dept.  Gers,  on  Gers  riv.  France 15 

Auchlnleck  (afflSk)  vil.  &  parish,  Ayr  co.  Scot.  ;  castle  of  Boswell  family. 
Auckland  (ak'land)  prov.  New  Zealand,  25,746  G  pop.  133.  —  its  *  pop.  51. 
Auckland  Bay,  large  bay,  Tenasserim  division.  Lower  Burma. 
Auckland  Islands,  S  of  New  Zealand,  largest,  30  m.  long,  15  m.  broad. 
Aude  (od)  riv.  130  m.  long,  France,  Pyrenees  mts.  to  Medit.  sea.  ^  agr.  &  mf g. 

dept.  S  of  depts.  HiSrault  &  Tarn,  France,  2,438  D  pop.  317,  *  Carcassonne. 
Audenarde  (o'den-ard')  town,  E.  Flanders,  on  Scheldt  riv.  Belgium. 

Audenshaw  (ad'eu-sha)  mfg.  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 5 

Audrain  (a-dran')"past.  CO.  N  cen.  Mo.  6S0  D  pop.  22,  X  Mexico. 
Audubon  (o'doo-bon)  co.  S  W  cen.  lo.  432  D  pop.  12,  X  Audubon,  pop.  1. 
AudUbons  Peak,  13,173  ft.  high.  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  12  m.  S  of  Long's  Peak. 
Auerbach  (ow'er-baK')  mfg.  town.  Saxony,  15  m.  S  S  W  of  Zwickau,  Germany  5 

Auge  (ozh)  or  Valine  d'Auge  (vjil'la'  dozh)  agr.  dist.  dept.  Calvados,  France. 

Auggur  (ag'gQr')  town,  Hindostan,  40  m.  N  B  of  Ujjain 30 

Auglaize  (a-glaz')  riv.   O.  formed  by  two  branches,  each  100  m.  long.  —  agr. 

CO.  W  O.  398  D  pop.  28,  X  Wapakoneta. 
Augsburg  (owGs'booro)  cml.  city,  *  of  Swabia  and  Neuburg  provs.  Bavaria..         76 
Augusta  (a-gus'ta)  agr.  &  past.  co.  Va.  950  D  pop.  37,  X  Staunton.  —  city,  X 

of  Riclimond  co.  on  Savannah  riv.  Ga.  pop.  33.  —  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Hancock 

CO.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  ^  city,  Butler  co.  Kan.  pop.  1.  ^  city.  Bracken 

CO.  Ky.   pop.  1. .—  city,   X  of  Kennebec  co.  and  #  of  Me.  pop.  11.  —  tp, 

Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Eau  Claire  co.  Wis.  pop.  1. 
Augustine  Island  (a'gtis-ten'-)  in  Kamishak  Bay,  Alas. 

AugUStOVO  (ow-goos-to'vo)  town,  Poland,  Russia,  140  m.  N  E  of  Warsaw 9 

Aula  (ow'la)  vil.  on  Magra  riv.  Italy,  10  m.  N  W  of  Carrara 5 

Aumale  (o'mal')  walled  town,  Algeria,  Africa,  78  m.  S  E  of  Algiers 5 

Aunis  (o'nes')  old  prov.  W  France,  now  part  of  dept.  Chaeente-Infekieuke. 

Auray  (o'ra')  river  port,  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  on  Auray  river 5 

Atirelius  (a-rel'yiis)  tp.  Cayuga  co.  N.  T 2 

Aurillac  (o're'yak')  mfg.  town,  *  of  dept.  Cantal,  France,  269  m.  S  of  Paris..         11 
Auriol  (o're-ol')  vil.  dept.  Bouches-du-RhSne,  France,  14  m.  N  E  of  Mar,seilles  5 

Aurora  (a-ro'ra)  CO.  S  E  S.  Dak.  725  D  pop.  5,  X  Plankinton.  —  tp.  &  city, 

Kane  co.  lU.'tp.  pop.  22,  city  pop.  20.  —  city.  Dearborn  co.  Ind.  pop.  4.  — 

city,  Lawrence  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Hamilton  co.  Neb.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Erie 

CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  isl.  Red  Sea.  —  one  of  New  Hebrides  isls.  Pacific  ocean. 

Aurungabad  (o-roSn-giCbad')  city,  Nizam's  dominions,  India 60 

Au  Sable  (a  sa'bl)  riv.  80  m.  long,  Mich,  flows  into  Lake  Huron.  — riv.  N.  Y.  ; 

flows  into  Lake  Champlain.  —  city,  Iosco  co.  on  Lake  Huron,  Mich.  pop.  4. 

Ausable  (o-sa'b'l),  tp.  Clinton  co.  N.  Y 3 

Aussa  (ow'sji)  town,  Adal  region,  E  Africa,  85  m.  S  W  of  Zeyla 6 

Aussig  (ow'.sTg)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria-Hungary,  on  the  Elbe  riv.        24 
AusterlitZ  (as'ter-lTts,  Ger.  pron.  ows'ter-ltts)  town,  Moravia  prov.  on  Lit- 

tawa  riv.  Austria ;  victory  of  Napoleon  in  1805. 
Austin  (as-'tin)  CO.  S  E  cen.  Tex.  700  D  pop.  18,  X  Belleville.  —  vil.  Cook  co. 

111.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Mower  co.  Minn.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Lander  co. 

Nev.  pop.  1.  — bor.  Potter  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  — tp.  GreenvUle  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 

—  city,  *  of  Tex.  and  X  of  Travis  co.  pop.  15. 


P  means  square  miles;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining ;  apt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  ir  nearest  thousands :  2=:  1,500  to  2,499;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviatioris,  p.  1919, 
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Abstintown,  tp.  &  vil.  Malioning  co.  O tp. 

Australasia  (as'tral-a'shT-a)  an  arbitrary  division  of  the  globe  iu  Oceanica, 
between  equator  &  lat.  47°  S,  3,300,000  D. 

Australia  (as-tra'lT-a)  island  continent,  bounded  on  E  and  S  by  Pacific  ocean, 
W  by  Indian  Ocean,  3,033,687  D 

Austria  (as'tri-a)  empire,  W  part  of  Austria-Hungary,  115,903  Q  pop.  23,895, 
*  Vienna. 

AUStlia-Huni^ary  (as'tri-a-hiin'ga-rT)  monarchy,  ceu.  Europe,  one  of  the  six 
great  European  powers,  240,942  IJ  pop.  41,359,  #  Vienna. 

Autauga  (.a-t!i'ga)  co.  cen.  Ala.  660  D  pop.  13,  X  Prattville. 

AUtun  (o'tuN')  nifg.  city,  dept.  Sa8ne-et-Loire,  France,  on  Arroux  river 

Auvergne  (o'varii')  old  prov.  Fr. ;  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Auvergne. 

AuvergneJMountains,  cen.  France  ;  highest  point  Mount  Dora,  6,188  ft.  high. 

Auxerre  (o_^sar')  cml.  city,  #  of  dept.  Yonue,  France,  on  Yonne  river 

Auxenne  (o^sonn')  mfg.  &  fortified  town,  dept.  C8te-d'0r,  Fr.  on  Saone  river. 

Auxvasse  (o'vas')  tp.  Callaway  co.  Mo 

Ava  (a'va)  city  on  Irawadi  riv.  Burma,  formerly  *  of  Burmese  dominions. . . . 

Avachlnskaya  (ii-va-chln-ski'ya)  active  volcano,  9,055  ft.  high,  Kamchatka. 

Avallon  (a'viil'loN')  cml.  &mfg.  town,  dept.  Yonne,  France,  on  Voisin  river.. 

Avar  (a-var')  native  state,  Daghestan  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia,  585  D 

Avasi(a'va'se')  isl.  of  Japan,  30  m.  long,  chief  town  Avasi. 

Avebury  (a'b§r-e)  or  Abury,  vil.  and  par.  Wilts  co.  England ;  druidical  monu- 
ments like  Stonehenge. 

Aveiro  (a-va'e-ro)  dist.  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  1,124  D  pop.  270.  —  its  #  cml. 
spt.  31  m.  N  W  of  Coinibra,  pop.  6. 

AvelUnO  (a-vel-Ie'no)  prov.  Campania  dept.  Italy,  1,409  D  pop.  409.  —  its  #  a 
cml.  &  mfg.  city,  28  m.  E  of  Naples,  pop.  22. 

Avenches  (a'voNsh')  anc.  Aven'ticum,  town,  Vaud  canton,  Switzerland 

Averno  (a^vgr'no)  anc.  Aver'nus,  lake,  10  m.  W  of  Naples,  near  Baja  Bay. 

Aversa  (a-ver'sii")  cml.  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy,  9  m.  N  of  Naples 

Aves  Islands  (ii'vSs-)  small  group.  Lesser  Antilles,  W.  Indies. 

Aveyron  (a'vS'roN')  riv.  90  m.  long,  rises  in  dept.  Aveyron,  flows  into  Tarn 
riv.  France.  —  min.  &  mfg.  dept.  France,  3,376  D  pop.  400,  #  Rodez. 

Avezzano  (a-vet-sa'no)  town,  Aquila  prov.  Italy,  22  m.  S  of  Aquila 

Aviano  (a-ve-ii'no)  town,  30  m.  W  of  Udine,  near  Monte  Cavallo,  N  Italy 

Avigllano  (a-vel-ya'no)  town,  Potenza  prov.  11  m.  N"W  of  Potenza,  Italy 

Avignon  (a'ven'yoN')  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  #  of  dept.  Vaucluse,  France 

Avila  (a've-la)  past.  prov.  Old  Castile,  Sp.  2,981  D  pop.  193.  —  its  *  pop.  6. 

Aviz  (a-vez')  town  on  Aviz  riv.  Port.  ;  gives  name  to  order  of  Knights  of  Aviz 

Avlze  (a'vez')  town,  dept.  Marne,  France  ;  d^pot  for  champagne  wines 

Avlona  (av_-Io'na)  spt.  town,  on  Avlona  Gulf,  Adriatic  sea,  Albania,  Turkey. . . 

Avoca  (a-vo'ka)  town,  Pottawattamie  co.  lo.  40  m.  N  E  of  Council  Bluffs,  pop. 
2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Steuben  co.  N.Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  pop.  3.  — 
valley  &  riv.  Wicklow  co.  Ireland  ;  celebrated  in  one  of  Moore's  songs. 

Avola  (a-vo'la)  cml.  town  &  spt.  13  m.  S  W  of  Syracuse,  Sicily,  Italy 

Avon  (a'von)  town,  Hartford  co.  Conn.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Norfolk  co.  Mass. 
pop.  3.  —  tp.  Oakland  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Livingston  co.  N.  Y. 
tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Lorain  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  riv.  65  m.  long,  England, 
rises  near  Devizes,  flows  into  English  Channel.  —  riv.  80  m.  lonj,,  England, 
rises  near  Tetbury,  flows  into  Bristol  Channel.  —  riv.  100  m.  IodjJ,  England, 
rises  at  Avonwell,  flows  into  Severn  river. 

Avondale  (av'on-dal)  town,  Jefferson  co.  Ala.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  &  subujrb  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  4. 

Avoyelles  (Sv'oi-elz')  fertile  parish.  La.  858  D  pop.  25,  X  Marksville . 

Avranches  (a'vroNsh')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Manche,  France,  near  S6e  tiver 

Avranohin  (a'vroN'shaN')  anc.  dist.  now  part  of  dept.  Manche,  France. 

Axminster  (aks'mTn-ster)  town,  Devon  co.  Eng.  ;  formerly  noted  for  carpets. 

Axum  (iik-soom')  decayed  town,  N  Abyssinia;  here  are  several  anc.  obelisks.. 

AyaouchO  (i'ii-kob'cho)  dept.  S  Peru,  24,213  D  pop.  142.  —its  *  140  m.  W  N  W 
of  Cuzco,  pop.  20 ;  battlefield  iu  1824. 

Ayamonte  (i'a-m5n'ta)  spt.  town,  Huelva  prov.  Spain,  on  Guadiana  river 

Ayasoluk  (i'a-s6-look')  vil.  Asia  Minor,  on  site  of  a7ic.  Ephesus. 

Ayer  (Sr),  town,  Middlesex  co.  Mass 

Aylesbury  (alz'ber-I)  bor.  &  town,  X  of  Buckingham  co.  Eng. ;  noted  for  lace 

Aylmer  (al'mer)  lake,  50  m.  long,  30  m.  broad,  N.  W.  Ter.  Canada. 

Ayopaya  (i-o-pi'a)  fertile  prov.  Bohvia,  S.  Am.  pop.  26,  *  Independencia. 

Ayora  (a-yo'rii)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  52  m.  S  W  of  Valencia 

Ayr  (Sr)  or  Ayrshire  (Sr'shir)  min.  agr.  &  mfg.  maritime  co.  Scotland,  l,13t  U 
pop.  224.  —  its  X,  a  borough,  spt.  town,  &  parish  on  Ayr  riv.  pop.  21. 

Ayuthia  (a-yobt'he'a)  anc.  #  of  Siam,  on  isl.  in  Menam  river. 

Azerbaijan  (iiz-er-bi-ian')  agr.  prov.  N  W  Persia,  30,300  D  pop.  2,000,  *  Tabriz. 

Aziak  (a/ze-ak)  rocky  isl.  11  m.  off  coast  of  Alaska. 

Azimgarh  (az'Im-gar')  fertile  dist.  Benares  div.  N.W.  Provinces,  British  India, 
2,494  D  pop.  1,531.  —  its  *  on  Tons  riv.  75  m.  N  by  E  of  Benares,  pop.  IC. 

Azio  (ad'ze-o)  promontory,  Acarnania,  Greece  ;  supposed  site  of  anc.  Ac'tium. 

Azof  or  Azov  (a-zov')  anc.  Tah'ais,  town  &  fort,  Yekaterinoslav  govt,  on  Azof 
Gulf,  Russia. 

Azof,  Sea  of,  14,478  D,  Russia,  E  Europe,  connected  with  Black  Sea. 

Azogues  (a-zog')  or  Canar  (kan-yar')  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  America,  pop.  64.  — 
its  *  pop.  4. 

Azores  (a-zorz')  isls^N  Atl.  oc.  1,005  IU  pop.  269,  #Ponta  Delgada ;  Portuguese. 

Azpeytia  (as-pa'e-te-ii)  town,  Guipuzcoa  prov.  Sp.;  Loyola  was  born  near  here. 

Azuaga  (a-thqo-ii'ga)  town,  Estremadura  prov.  Spain,  20  m.  E  of  Llerena 

Azuay  (a-zoo-a')  prov.  S  Ecuador,  South  America,  pop.  132,  *  Cuencar. 

Azul  (a-Bool')  dist.  &  town,  Argentine  Republic,  dist.  pop.  25,  town  pop.  2. 
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Baalbec  (bal'bSk')  ruined  town,  43  m.  N  W  of  Damascus,  Syria 

Baba-Dagh  (ba'ba'-dag')  town  in  the  Dobrudja,  W  shore  of  Lake  Kassein, 
Roumania,  pop.  10.  —  celebrated  mt.  S  W  Asia  Minor. 

Babakanda  (ba-bii-kan'da)  town,  Fulah  country,  W  Africa 

Bab-el-Mandeb  (bSb'-el-man'dSb)  strait  uniting  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean. 

Babine  Lake  (ba'bin-)  Brit.  Columbia,  Canada  ;  a  source  of  the  Columbia  riv. 

Babuyan  Islands  (bii'boo-yan'-)  group,  Malay  Arch.  N  Pacific  ocean. 

Babylon  (bab'I-lon)  vil.  &  tp.  Suffolk  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  0,  vil.  pop,  2.  —cele- 
brated city,  now  in  ruins,  on  Euphrates  riv.  60  m.  S  of  Bagdad. 

Babylonia  (bab-i-lo'nt-a)  anc.  name  of  prov.  in  Middle  Asia,  now  Bagdad. 

Baca  (bak'a)  co.  S  W  Col.  2,300  D  pop.  1,  X  Springfield. 

Baccarat  (bak'kS/ra')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Meurtlie-et-Moselle,  France 

Backerganj  (bak-er-giini')  dist.  Bengal,  India,  4,939  D  pop.  2,377,*  Burrishol. 

Bacolor  (ba-ko-18r')  town,  #  of  Painpanga  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands. .  ■ . 

BaCS  (biich)  no.  Hungary,  3,975  Dpop.  576.  —  its  #  pop.  4. 

Bacup  (bak'up)  mfg.  town,  Lancaster  CO.  England,  6  m.  N  N  W  of  Rochdale. . 

Badajoz  (biid-a-hos')  prov.  Estremadura,  Sp.  8,687  D  pop.  480.  —  its  *  pop.  27. 

Badakhshan  ^bii-diiK-sliiin')  ter.  Afghan  Turkestan,  cen.  Asia,  pop.  65,  *  Fai- 
zahiid  ;  rubies  a.nd  lapis  lazuli. 

Badalona  (b.T^dii-lo'na)  town,  Catalonia,  6  m.  N  E  of  Barcelona,  Spain 

Baden,  Grand  Duchy  of  (-bii/den)  agr.  past.  min.  &  mfg.  state,  Germany, 
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5,821  D  pop.  1,658,  *  Karlsruhe.  —  or  Baden-Baden,  town  &  watering  place, 

Baden,  Ger.  pop.  14.  —  or  Baaden  (ba'den)  town.  Lower  Austria,  pop.  5. 
Badenoch  (bii'den-oK')  extensive  highland  dist.  S  E  of  Inverness  co.  Scotland, 

Badia  (bii-de'a)  cml.  &  mfg.  town  on  Adige  riv.  Italy 

Badnera  (bSd-ne'ra)  town,  Amrawutti  dist.  British  India 

Badong  (ba'dong)  cml.  state,  S  side  isl.  of  Bali,  Malay  Arch.  100  D 

Baena  (bii-a'na)  town,  Andalusia,  Spain,  on  Marbella  river 

Baeza  or  Bae^a  (ba-a'tha)  mfg.  town,  Andalusia,  Spain 

Baffin  -  Land  (baf'in-)  isl.  Brit.  N.  America,  W  of  Baffin's  Bay  &  Davis  Strait. 
Baffin's  Bay,  gulf,  850  m.  long,  400  m.  wide,  W  of  Greenland,  N.  America. 

Bagaria  (ba-ga-re'a)  town,  7  m.  E  of  Palermo,  Sicily , 

Bagdad  (biig-dad')  vilayet  in  S  E  Turkey  in  Asia,  54,503  D  pop.  850.  —  its  # 

an  ancient  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  pop.  100. 

Baghjala  (biig'ja'la)  town,  Bengal,  30  m.  N  E  of  Calcutta,  British  India 

Baghput  (biig'put')  town,  Meerut  dist.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 

Baglen  or  Bagalen  (biig'a-len)  cml.  Dutch  prov.  Java,  923  D 

Bagnara  (ban-ya'rii)  town,  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy 

Bagn6res-de-Bigorre    (ban'y@r'-de-be'g6r')  town,  dept.   Hautes-Pyr^n^es, 

France  ;  tliermal  springs 

Bagnferes-de-LuchonC-Iii-shoN')  town,  dept.  Garonne,  Fr.  ;  thermal  springs 

Bagni  (ban'ye)  town,  12  m.  "W  S  W  of  Syracuse,  Sicily,  Italy 

Bagni  di  Lucca  (ban'ye  de  lobk'kii)  vil.  &  commime,  Lucca  prov.  Italy ;  com. 

Bagno  (biin'yo)  town,  Florence  prov.  65  m.  E  of  Florence,  Italy 

Bagno  aRipoli  (biin'yo'  a  re'po-le)  suburb  of  Florence  near  Arno  riv.  Italy.. 

Bagnolo  (biin-yo'lo)  town  in  Piedmont,  12  m.  N  W  of  Saluzzo,  N  Italy 

Bagnols  (ban'yoj')  cml.  vil.  dept.  Gard,  13  m.  N  E  of  Uzes,  France 

Baguone  (ban-yo'na)  town  &  commune,  prov.  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  Italy 

Bagot  (ba'go')  CO.  in  S  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  chief  town  St.  Liboire ;  335  D  . . . 
Bagul  (ba'gtil)  state  in  Punjab  prov.  on  S  bank  of  Sutlej  riv.  British  India. . . . 
Bahama  Banlcs  (ba-iia'ma-)  two  areas  of  shoal  water  among  Bahama  Isls. 
Bahama  Channel,  between  Fla.  coast  &  Bahama  Isls.  40  m.  long,  45  m.  wide. 
Bahama   Islands,  group  N  E  of  Cuba  &  B  of    Florida,   5,450  D  pop.   50, 

#  Nassau,  on  isl.  of  New  Providence. 
Bahawalpur  (bii-hii'wal-p6or)  native  state,  Punjab,  India,  17,285  D  pop.  649. 

—  its  *-  pop.  20.  _ 

Bahdurgarh  (ba'door-gar')  native  state,  20  m.  "W  of  Delhi,  India,  48  D 

Bahia  (bii-e'ii),  state,  Brazil,  104,6490  pop.  1,821.  —its  #  pop.  80,  a  cml.  spt. 
Bahia  Honda  (ba-e'a  on'da)  harbor  N  coast  Cuba,  60  m.  W  S  W  of  Havana. 
Bahrein  Islands  (ba-ran'-)  Persian  Gulf,  #  Moharek;  pop.  with  Maharay  isl. 
Bahf-el-Abiad  (biihr-el-a'be-ad')  Arabic  name  of  White  Nile,  Africa. 
Bahr-el-Azrek  (-az'rek')  or  Blue  Nile,  riv.  900  m.  long,  Abyssinia,  Africa. 
Bahr-el-Hooleh  (-hoo'le)  in  Scripture  the  waters  op  Meeom,  lake,  4  m. 

long,  3J-  m.  wide,  N  of  Sea  of  Galilee,  Palestine. 

Bahror  (ba-ror')  town,  Alwar  state,  Rajputana,  India 

Baidyabatty  (bid-ja-ba'te)  cml.  &  mfg.  town  on  Hugli  riv.  Bengal,  India 

Baikal  Lake  (bi'kiil'-)  Siberia,  Asia,  12,500  D  4,500  ft.  deep  in  middle. 

Baikuntapur  (bi-kiin'ta-poor')  town,  Patna  dist.  on  Ganges  riv.  India 

Ballah  (ba'la)  town,  Cen.  Provinces,  Nagpur  dist.  on  Wunna  riv.  India 

Baildon  (bal'don)  vil.  West  Riding,  York  co.  7  m.  N  of  Bradford,  England 

Bailleul  (bi'yu')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nord,  9  m.  E  of  Hazebrouck,  France 

Bainbridge  (ban'brlj)  town,  X  of  Decatur  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Dubois  co.  Ind. 

pop.  2.  —  tp.  Berrien  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Chenango  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 

Bainchi  (ban'che)  vil.  Hugli  dist.  Bengal,  India 

Baireuth  (bi'roit)  mfg.  city,  *  of  Upper  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Germany 

Baise  (baz)  riv.  145  m.  long,  flows  into  Garonne  riv.  near  Aiguillon,  France. 
BaitUl  (bi'tool')  dist.  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India,  4,118  D  pop.  284,  #  Bud- 

nur.  —  town,  Baitul  dist.  112  m.  N  W  of  Nagpur,  pop.  5. 

Baja  (bo'yS')  town,  Bacs  co.  Hungary,  on  Danube  riv.  90  m.  S  of  Pesth 

Baja  (ba'ya)  anc.  Bai'je,  vil.  10  m.  W  of  Naples,  Italy  ;  anc.  watering  place. 
Bajaur  (ba'jar')  dist.  N  E  Afghanistan,  370  D  pop.  120.  — its  ^  pop.  5. 
Bajmok  (bo'l-mok')  town,  Bacs  co.  13  m.  W  S  W  of  Theresienstadt,  Hungary 

Bakau  (bii'kow')  town,  Moldavia,  50  m.  S  W  of  Jassy 

Baker  (ba'ker)  co.  N  B  Fla.  538  D  pop.  3,  X  Sanderson,  —agr.  co.  S  W  Ga. 

355  D  pop.  6,  X  Newton,  —agr.  &  min.  co.  E  Ore.  1,970  D  pop.  7,  X  Baker 

City,  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Crawford  co.  Kan.  pop.  4. 
Bakersfield,  town,  X  of  Kern  co.  Cal.  pop.  3.  — town,  Franklin  co.  Vt.  pop.  1. 
Bakers  Park,  valley,  on  Las  Animas  riv. ;  center  of  great  silver  min.  dist. 

San  Juan  co.  Col. 

Bakersville  (-vtl)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Mitchell  co.  N.  C tp. 

Bakhchi-Sarai  (baK'che-sa-ri')  cml.  town,  Crimea,  on  Choruk  riv.  Russia... 
Bakhmut  (baK'mobf)  cml.  &  min.  town,  120  ni.  E  of  Yekaterinoslav,  Russia. 
Baku  (bii'koo')  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Asiatic  Russia.,  W  coast  of  Caspian  Sea, 

15,177  D  pop.  745.  —its  #  pop.  46. 

Balaghaut  (bSl'a-gaf)  dist.  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India,  2,G0S  D 

Balaguer  (ba-lii-f  ar')  town  on  Segre  riv.  16  m.  N  E  of  Lerida,  Spain 

Balaklava  (bSl'a^kla'vii)  spt.  in  Crimea,  Black  Sea,  Russ.  ;  battlefield  in  1854. 
Bala  Lake  (ba'la-)  Merioneth  co.  largest  lake  in  N  Wales,  4  m.  long. 

Balashev  (bii-la-shef')  town,  Saratov  govt.  125  m.  W  of  Saratov,  Russia 

Balasinore  (b51'a-sT-nor')  native  state,  Gujarat,  India,  258  D  pop.  42.  —  its  *. 
Balasore  (bal'a-sor')  dist.  of  Orissa,  India,  2,028  D  pop.  770.  —  its  *  pop.  18. 

Balassa-Gtyafmath  (bo'losh'sho'-dySr'mot')  town,  Neograd  co.  Hungary 

Balatony  (ba'loli'ton')  lake  in  Hungary,  55  m.  S  W  of  Budapest,  46  m.  long. 
Bald  Mountains,  in  N  of  Tulare  CO.  Cal.  7,936  ft.  high.  —  peak  of  the  Front 

Range,  Col.  11,493  it.  high. 
Baldwin  (bald'win)  co.  S  W  Ala.  1,620  D  pop.  9,  X  Daphne.  —  agr.  co.  cen. 

Ga.  240  D  pop.  15,  X  Milledgeville.  —  min.  tp.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  5. 

Baldwinsville  (-vII)  vil.  on  Seneca  riv.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y 

Baldy  Peak  (bal'dT-)  mt.  of  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  S  Col.  14,176  ft.  higli. 
Balearic  Isles  (bSl'e-ar'ik-)  Medit.  sea,  a  Sp.  i)rov.  1,860  D  pop.  313,  *  Palma. 
Balejurl  (bii-le-job'rl)  town,  Rohilkhand  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India.. 
Bali  (ba'le)  isl.  E  of  Java,  Malay  Arch.  pop.  800,  chief  towns  Badong,  Billing, 

and  Karang-Assam.  —town.  Bard  wan,  Bengal,  British  India,  pop.  9. 
Balikesr  (bii-le-kes'r)  town,  Anatolia,  75  m.  S  W  of  Brusa,  Turkey  in  Asia. .. 
Balize  (bii-lez')  or  British  Honduras,  British  colony,  Cen.  Am.  W  of  GuU  of 

Honduras,  N  E  of  Guatemaln,  7,562  D  pop.  31.  — its  *  pop.  6.  —  riv.  over  290 

ni,  long,  rises  in  Guatemala,  flows  into  Gulf  of  Honduras,  near  Balize. 
Balkan  Mountains  (biil-kan'-)  Europe,  extending  from  Bulgaria  to  Black  Sea. 
Balkash  (bal'kiish')  salt  lake,  345  m.  long,  55  m.  wide,  Asiatic  Russia. 
Baikh  (biilK)  anc.  Bao'tria,  prov.  S  of  Anui-Daria  riv.  and  N  of  Hiudu-Kush 

Mts.  Afglianistan,  250  m.  long,  120  m.  broad,  *  Masar-i-Scherif. 
Ballapur  (bii-lii-poor')  town,  Akoladist.  Borar,  British  India,  pop.  13.  — tovra, 

Mysore  prov.  India,  pop.  9.  — town,  Mysore  prov.  India,  pop.  7. 

Ballarat  (bttl'la-riif)  city,  Victoria,  Australia,  on  Y'arrowee  river 

Ballard  (bSl'lard)  agr.  co.  W  of  Ky.  250  D  pop.  S,  X  Blandville.  —  town.  King 

CO.  Wash.  pop.  1. 

Ballina  (biil'e-nii')  cml.  ..t  mfg.  town,  M.iyo  co.  on  Moy  riv.  Ireland 

Balliu.-lhinch  (bSI'lT-na-liTnch')  barony,  37  m.  W  N  W  of  Galway,  Ireland 

Ballinasloe  (biO'lT-na-sIo')  mfg.  town,  G.ahvay  tV' lloaconnnou  cos.  Ireland... 
Ballston  (bal'ston)  tp.  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  or  Ballston  Spa  (-sl1^i^ 

uifg.  vil.  X'of  Saratoga  CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  4;  mineral  springs. 
Ballymena  (bitl'lT-me'ua)  cml.  town,  Antrim  oo.  on  Braid  riv.  Ireland 
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Pop. 
Balmaz-Ulvaros  (bol'mSsh'-oo-e-va'r5sh')  town  &  commune,  Hungary . .  com.        10 

BalOtra  (bal-o'tra)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Gujarat  prov.  India 7 

Balrampur  (bal'ram-poor')  town,  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 13 

Balsall  Heath  (bal'sal-)  town,  suburb  of  Birmingham,  Worcester  co.  England        22 

Balta  (bal'ta)  cml.  &  mfg.  town  in  Podolia,  on  Kodema  riv.  Russia 33 

Baltic  Sea  (bal'tlk-)  Europe,  inclosed  by  Sweden,  Russ.  &  Prussia,  100,000  D. 
Baltimore  (biil'ti-mor  or  -mor)  agr.  co.  N  Md.  C22  D  pop.  73,  X  Towson.  — 
hundred,  Sussex  co7  S  E  Del.  pop.  4.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city  &  port  of  entry,  co- 
extensive with  Baltimore  City  co.  on  estuary  of  Patapsco  riv.  Md.  pop.  43i. 

BaltShik  (biilt'shek')  town,  18  m.  N  E  of  Varna,  on  Black  Sea,  Turkey 5 

Baluchistan  (ba-lob'chis-tan')  country,  Asia,  N  of  Arabian  Sea,  121,627  D  pop. 
400,  *  Khelat. 

Bam  or  Bahm  (bam)  town  in  Kerman,  S  E  of  Kerman  city,  Persia 8 

Bamba  ^bara'ba)  niin.  prov.  in  Kongo,  Africa. —  its  *. 

Bambaira  (bam-bar'ra.)  agr.  cml.  &  mfg.  state,  Sudan,  W  Africa. 

Bamberg  (bani'berg)"vil.  &  tp.  Barnwell  co.   S.  C.  tp.  pop.  4.  ^  (bam'berG) 

mfg.  town,  Upper  Franconia,  33  m.  N  of  Nuremberg,  Bavaria,  pop.  35. 
Bambuk  (bSm-bobk')  agr.  &  past,  country  S  of  Senegal  riv.  Africa. 

Bamgurh  (bam'gflr')  town,  Nimar  dist.  8  m.  E  of  Khundwa,  India. 9 

Bamian  (ba'me'an')  vaUey  &  pass,  8,496  ft.  high,  Hindu-Kush  Range,  Af- 
glianistan. 

Bamra  (bam'ra)  native  state  W  of  the  Cuttack  Mehals,  India,  1,988  D 54 

Banana!  (ba-na-nal')  isl.  200  m.  long,  in  Araguay  riv.  Brazil. 

Banang  (b,vnang')  town,  Philippine  Isls.  Malay  Archipelago 33 

Banat  (ba-naf)  agr.  region,  chief  town  Temesvar,  Hungary 1,500 

Banbridge  (ban'brTj)  mfg.  town,  Down  co.  on  Upper  Bann  riv.  Ireland 6 

Banbury  (ban'ber-i)  bor.  &  town,  0.xford  co.  England bor.        13 

Banca  (bank'a)  fsl.  Dutch  E.  Indies,  4,896  D  ;  tin  mines 78 

Banda  (bSn'd'a)  dist.   Allahabad  division,  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India, 
3,030  D  pop.  698.  — its  *  pop.  28  ;  a  cml.  city. 

Banda  Isles  (ban'da-)  in  Molucca  Archipelago,  50  m.  S  of  Ceram Ill 

Banded  Peak,  peak  of  San  Juan  Mts.  in  S  Col.  12,800  ft.  high. 

Bandera  (bau-da'ra)  agr.  co.  S  cen.  Tex,  970  D  pop.  4,  X  Bandera. 

Bandon  (ban'don)  mfg.  town  on  Bandon  riv.  20  in.  S  W  of  Cork,  Ireland. . ...  6 

Banff  (bamf )  or  Banffshire  (-sliir)  co.  Scot.  014  O  pop.  04,  X  Banff,  pop.  8. 

Bangalore  ( ban'ga-lor')  mfg.  city,  *  of  Mysore,  S  India 

Bangermow  (baug'er-mow')  town,  Unao  dist.  Oudh,  India 

Bangkok  or  Bankok  (ban'kok')  cml.  city,  *  of  Siam,  on  Menam  river 

Bangor  (bau'gor)  cml.  city  &  port  of  entry,  X  of  Penobscot  co.  Me.  pop.  19. 

—  tp.  &  vil.  Van  Buren  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  vil.  &  tp. 
Franklin  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Iforthampton  co.  Pa.  pop.  3.  ^  (ban'- 
ger)  city,  Carnarvon  co.  on  Beaumaris  Bay,  N  Wales,  pop.  10. 

Baiig— pa-Kung  (bang-pa-kung')  riv.  Siam,  200  m.  long,  flows  to  Gulf  of  Siam. 
BangweolO  (bang'we-o'lo)  or  Bemba  (bSm'bii)  hake,  150  m.  long,  S  Africa. 

Banialuka  (ban-ya-Ioo'ka)  mfg.  &  ft.  town,  Bosnia,  on  Verbas  river 

Banjermassin  (han-jer-mas'In)  mfg.  &  min.  possession  of  Dutch  in  S  E  of 

Borneo,  pop.  600.  —  its  #  pop.  30,  on  Banjer  river. 
Banjoemaas  (ban'yob'mas')  Dutch  residency  near  S  coast  of  Java,  East  Indies, 

pop.  692.  —  its  *  pop.  9. 

Banka  (bSn'ka')  town  on  Tamsui  riv.  Formosa,  China  Sea 

Bankapur  (ban'ka-poor')  town,  Darwar  dist.  Bombay  presidency,  India 

Bank!  (ban'ke)  state,  Orissa  prov.  Bengal,  India,  116  D 

Banks,  co.  N  E  Gsu  359  D  pop.  9,  X  Homer.  .—  tp.  Carbon  co.  Pa.  pop.  4. 
Bankurah  (bSn-kob'ra)  dist.  Bengal,  India,  pop.  523.  —  its  *  pop.  17. 

Bannalec  (ban'nS'lek')  town,  dept.  Finistere,  France 

Banner  (bSu'ner)  co.  W  Neb.  756  D  pop.  2,  X  Harrisburg. 

Bannockburn  (bSn'nok-bQru')  tovra  on  Bannock  riv.  Scotland  ;  battle  in  1314. 

Baiiolas  (ban-yo'las)  mfg.  town,  7  m.  N  of  Gerona,  Spain 

Bansbaria  ( banz-ba'ri-a)  town  on  Hugli  ri V.  3  m.  N  of  Hugli,  Bengal 

Bansda  (banz'da)  native  state,  India,  325  n  pop.  32.  —  its  #. 

Bansdih  (bans'de)  town,  Busti  dist.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 

Banswara  (biin-swa'ra)  Rajput  state,  India,  1,500  D  pop.  180.  —  its  #  pop.  8. 
Bantam  (ban'tam')  Dutch  agr.  prov.  W  end  of  Java  isl.  E.  Indies,  pop.  607,  * 

Sirang.  ^  ancient  town  in  Bantam  province. 
Bantry  Bay  (ban'tri-)  large  bay,  Cork  co.  S  of  Ireland. 

Banyuwangy  (ban-yoo-wan'ge)  Dutch  prov.  in  E  Java,  pop.  45.  ^its  #  pop.  8. 
Bapaiime  (ba'pom')  vil.  France,  near  Rouen ;  battlefield  in  1871. 

Bar  (bar)  town,  Podolia  govt.  Rus.sia 

Bara  Bankl  (bii'rji  ban'ke)  dist.  India,  1,735  D  pop.  1,102.  —  its  *  pop.  10. 
Baraboo  (bSr'a-bob)  tp.  Sauk  co.  Wis.  pop.  8  &  mfg.  city,  pop.  5,  X  of  Sauk  co. 
Baraga  (bar'a-ga)  co.  N  W  Mich.  915  D  pop.  3,  X  L'Anse. 
Barak  (ba'rak')  principal  riv.  of  Cachar  dist.  British  India  ;  350  m.  long. 
Baramba  (ba-ram'ba)  state  of  Orissa,  India,  134  D  pop.  24.  —  its  #. 
Baranya  (bo'ron'yo)  agr.  co.  on  Danube  riv.  Hungary,  1,930  D  pop.  284,  X 

Fiinfkirchen. 

Baraset  (bar'a-sef)  town,  Bengal,  12m.  N  NE  of  Calcutta, India 

Barbacena  (b'ar-ba-sa'na)  min.  town,  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil,  S.  America.. 

Barbacoas  (bar-ba-ko'as)  spt.  Cauca  dept  Colombia,  S.  America 

Barbados  (bar'ba-dos')  isl.  of  Lesser  Antilles,  166  D  pop.  182,  *  Bridgetown; 

British. 
Barbary  (bar'ba-rl)  region  in  N  Africa,  extending  from  Egypt  to  Atl.  ocean 

Barbastro  (bar-bas'tro)  town,  Aragon,  on  Cinca  riv.  Spain 

Barber  (biir'ber)  CO.  S  Kan.  1,134  n  pop.  8,  X  Medicine  Lodge. 

Barberino  di  Mugello  (bar-bS-re'no  de  moo-jel'lo)  town,  Tuscany,  Italy. .... 

Barberino  di  Val  d'  Elsa  (-val  del'sa)  town,  20  m.  S  of  Florence,  Italy 

Barbigha  (bar-be'gii)  town,  Monghir,  12  m.  W  S  W  of  Burheya,  Bengal,  India 
Barbour  (biir'ber)  CO.  S  E  Ala.  888  D  pop.  35,  X  Clayton.  —  agr.  co.  W.  Va. 

395  D  pop.  13,  X  Philippi. 

Barboursville,  town,  x  of  Knox  co.  Ky 

Barbuda  (bjir-boo'da)  isl.  Leeward  Isls.  British  W.  Indies,  62  D 

Barby  (biir'be)  town,  15  m.  S  E  of  Magdeburg  on  Elbe  riv.  Prussian  Saxony. . . 
Barca  (biir'ka)  agr.  &  past,  region  of  N  Africa,  forming  E  division  of  Tripoli. 

Barcarrota  (bar-kar-ro'ta)  town,  Estremadura  prov.  Spain 

Barcellona  (bar-chel-lo'na)  town,  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Barcelona  (biir-se-lo'na  or  bar-tha-lo'na)  prov.  Catalonia,  Sp.  2,985  D  pop.  899. 

—  its  #  pop.  272.  —  city,  Bermudez  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America,  pop.  13. 

Barclay  (bar'kla)  tp.  &  vil.  Bradford  co.  Pa tp. 

Barclay  Sound,  large  inlet  W  coast  of  Vancouver  Isl.  British  Columbia,  Can. 

Bardi  (bar'de)  town,  Piacenza  prov.  Italy,  lOA  m.  N  N  W  of  Borgo  Taro 

Bardoiino  (biir-do-le'no)  town,  Verona,  Italy";  battlefield  in  1797 

2ardwan  (bard'wan')  div.  Bengal,  Brit.  India,  12,719  D  pop.  7,287,  *  Hugli.  ^ 

dist.  of  same,  3,523  D  pop.  2,035.  —  its  #  74  m.  N  of  Calcutta,  pop.  32. 
Bardstown  (biirdz'town)  town,  X  of  Nelson  co.  Ky.  39  m.  S  S  E  of  LouisviUe. 
Bareilly  (bii-ra'le)_dist.  British  India,  2,982  D  pop.  1,507.  —  its  *  pop.  122. 
Barfurush  (bar-fob-robsh')  cml.  town,  Mazanderan  prov.  Persia,  near  Caspian 

Sea 


.  13,500 


Barga  (biir'ga)  vil.  &  commune  on  Serchio  riv.  Lucca,  Italy commune 

Barge  (bar'ja)  cml.  town,  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  28  m.  S  S  W  of  Turin 
Barguzin  (bar-goo-zen')  riv.  200  m.  long,  Siberia,  flows  into  Lake  Baikal. 

Barh  (bar)  town,  Behar  prov.  on  Ganges  riv.  India,  35  m.  E  of  Patna 

Bar  Harbor,  vil.  Mt.  Desert  isl.  Hancock  co.  Me.  ;  summer  resort. 
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Bari  (ba're)  prov.  S  Italy,  2,992  D  pop.  756.  —  its  *  pop.  58,  a  spt.  city. 

Bariah  (bii're-a)  protected  state,  Bombay  presidency,  British  India,  813  n 

Barkhamsted"(biirk'ham-sted')  town,  Litchfield  co.  Conn 

Barking  (bark'Tng)  cml.  town,  Essex  co.  England,  7  m.  B  N  E  of  London 

Bar— le— Due  (bar'-le-dijk')  cml.  town,  dept.  Meuse,  on  Ornain  riv.  France 

Barletta  (bar-let'ta)  cml.  spt.  city,  Bari  prov.  on  isl.  in  Adriatic  sea,  Italy 

Barmbeck  (barm'bek)  vil.  3  m.  N  E  of  Hamburg,  Germany 

Barmen  (biir'meu)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  27  m.  N  N  E  of  Cologne. . 

Barnaul  (biir-nowl')  mfg.  town,  Tomsk  govt,  on  Barnaul  riv.  Siberia 

Barnegat  Bay  (bar'ne-gat'-)  E  coast  of  Ocean  co.  N.  J.  22  m.  long. 
Barnes  (biirnz)  co.  E  part  of  N.  Dak.  1,512  D  pop.  7,  X  Valley  City. 
Barnesville   (barnz'vll)   town,  Pike  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Clay  Co.  Minn. 

pop.  1.  —  vil.  Belmont  co.  O.  pop.  3. 

Barnet  (biir'ngt)  tp.  &  vil.  Caledonia  co.  Vt.  on  Connecticut  river tp. 

Barneveld  (biir'ne-velf )  vil.  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  18  m.  N  W  of  Arnheim 

Barnhill  (baru'luf)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Wayne  co.  111.  6  m.  S  of  Fairfield tp. 

Barnsley  (biirnz'le)  mfg.  &  min.  town.  West  Riding,- York  co.  England 

Barnstable  (biirn'sta-bl)  cml.  &  mfg.  CO.  S  E  Mass.  373  D  pop.  29,  X  Barnsta- 
ble. —  tp.  Barnstable  co.  pop.  4. 

Barnstaple  (-sta-pl)  mfg.  town,  Devon  co.  on  Taw  riv.  England 

Barnwell  (-weljco.  S.  C.  l,214Dpop.  45,  X  Barnwell. — tp.  Barnwell  co.  pop.  3. 
Baroach  (ba-rocli')  dist.  N  &  W  of  Baroda,  Bombay  presidency,  India,  1,320  D 

pop.  350.  —  its  #  pop.  33,  a  cml.  town  on  Nerbudda  river. 
Baroda  (ba-ro'da)  native   state,  Gujarat,  India,  8,509  □  pop.  2,414.  —  its  * 

pop.  116. 

BarquisimetO  (bar-ke-se-ma'to)  city,  Lara  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America 

Barr  (bar)  tp.  Daviess  co.  Ind.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Alsace,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Barra  (bar'ra)  town,  3  m.  E  of  Naples,  Italy 

Barra'cas  al  Sud  (bar-ra'kiis  al  sooth)  town,  Argentine  Republic,  S.  America 

Barrackpur  (bSr'rak-pobr')  town,  15  m.  N  of  Calcutta,  Bengal,  India 

Barrafranca  (bar'ra-fran'ka)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  10  m.  S  E  of  Caltanisetta. .. 

Barrah  (bar'rii)  town,  Benares  division,  N.  W.  Provinces,  Britisli  India 

Barra  IHansa  (bSr'ra  man'sa)  town  on  rt.  bank  Paraliiba  do  Sul  riv.  Brazil. .. 
Barranquilla  (biir-ran-Kgl'yii)  prov.  Bolivar  dept.  Colombia.  —  its  *  pop.  20. 
Barre  (bar'rS)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Orleans  co. 

N.  Y.  pop.  2.  ^  mfg.  tp.  &  vil.  Washington  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  7,  vil.  pop.  4. 
Barren  (bar'reu)  agr.  co.  S  Ky.  445  D  pop.  21,  X  Glasgow. 
Barren  River,  120  m.  long,  Monroe  co.  Ky.  to  Green  Kiv.  at  Woodbury. 
Barrhead  (biir'hed')  mfg.  town,  Renfrew  co.  Scotland,  6  m.  S  W  of  Glasgow.. 
Barrier  Reef,  coral  reef  off  N  E  coast  of  Australia,  1,260  m.  long. 
Barron  (bar'ron)  agr.  co.  N  W  Wis.  900  D  pop.  15.  —  its  X. 
Barrow-in-Furness  (bar'r6-in-fQr'nes)  town  &  spt.  Lancaster  co.  England 
Barrow  Strait,  cliannel  40  m.  wide,  N  of  N.  America,  near  Lancaster  Sound. 
Barry  (bar're)  agr.  co.  S  W  cen.  Mich.  580  O  pop.  24,  X  Hastings.  —  agr.  co. 

S  W  Mo.  810  D  pop.  23,  X  Cassville.  —  tp.  &  city.  Pike  co.  lil.  tp.  pop.  3,  city 

pop.  1. 
Barsch  (barsh)  agr.  co.  Hungary,  pop.  137.  —  its  X. 

Bar-sur-Aube  (bar'siir'ob')  town,  dept.  Aube,  France 

Bartan  (biir'tiin')  town  on  Bartan-Su  riv.  Anatolia,  Turkey  in  Asia 

Bartenstein  (bar'ten-stin')  mfg.  town  on  Alle  riv.  E.  Prussia 

Bartfa  (bort'fo')  town,  Saros  co.  on  Tepla  riv.  N  Hung.  ;  celebrated  hot  baths 

Batth  (bart)  spt.  moutli  of  Barth  riv.  Pomerania,  Prussia 

Bartholomew  (biir-thol'o-mu)  CO.  S  E  cen.  Ind.  400  D  pop.  24,  X  Columbus. 
Bartholomew  Bayou  (-bi'ob)  riv.  275  m.  long.  Ark.  flows  into  Ouachita  river. 
Barton  (biir'ton)  CO.  W  cen.  Kan.  900  D  pop.  13,  X  Great  Bend.  —  agr.  co. 

W  S  W  Mo.  612  D  pop.  19,  X  Lamar.  —  min.  vil.  Allegany  co.  Md.  pop.  1. 

—  tp.  Tioga  CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  6.  —  mfg.  tp.  &  vil.  Orleans  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Barton-on-Humber  (-hiSm'ber)  town,  Lincoln  co.  England 

Bartow  (biir'to)  agr.  co.  N  W  Ga.  491  O  pop.  21,  X  Cartersville.  —  town,  x  of 

Polk  CO.  Fla.  pop.  1. 

Barwallah  (bar-wol'la)  town,  78  m.  S  W  of  Ahmadabad,  India 

Basalt  Peak  (ba-salt'-O  peak  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  11,906  ft.  high. 

Basantpur  (bii'saut-poor')  vil.  Muzafferpur  dist.  Bengal,  British  India 

Basel-Land  (ba'zel-)  or  Bale  (bal)  agr.  &  mfg.  canton,  Switzerland,  163  D 

pop.  62,  #  Liesthal. 
Basel-Stadt  (-staf )  canton,  Switzerland,  14  Q  pop.  74.  —  its  *  pop.  70. 

Basele  (ba-sa'le  or  hWza.V)  town  on  Scheldt  riv.  E.  Flanders,  Belgium 

Basford  (biis'fgrd)  tp.  H  m.  N  of  Nottingham,  England 

Basilicata   (ba-se-le-ka'ta)  former  dept.  of   Italy,  now  Fotenza  (po-teu'za) 

prov.  4,122  D  pop.  539,  #  Potenza. 

Basingstoke _(ba'zTng-stok')  cml.  bor.  Hampshire,  England 

Basoda  (ba-so'da)  to^vn,  Rajputana,  India 

Basque  Provinces  (bask-)  country,  Spain,  W  of  Navarre,  comprising  3  provs.: 

Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alava. 
Bass  (bas)  insulated  greenstone  rock.  Firth  of  Forth,  Scotland. 

Bassand  (biis-sa'no)  mfg.  city,  Vicenza  prov.  N  Italy ;  battlefield  in  1796 

Bassein  (bas'san')  agr.  dist.  Lower  Burma,  8,954  D  pop.  389.  —  its  *  pop.  20. 
Basses-Alpes  (biis'ziilp')  agr.  dept.  S  E  France,  2,685  D  pop.  124,  *  Digne. 
Basses-Pyrenees  (bass'-pe'ra'na')  past.  dept.  Fr.  2,943  D  pop.  425,  *  Pau. 
Basse-'l'erre  (biiss--tar')  #  of  Irench  isl.  of  Guadeloupe,  W.  Indies,  spt.  pop. 

15.  —  (bas'-tar')  *  of  St.  Christopher  isl.  Brit.  W.  Indies,  pop.  9 ;  a  cmi.  town. 
Bassim  (ba.s'Tm)  dist.  in  Berar,  India,  1,828  D  pop.  158.  —  its  *  pop.  9. 
Bassora  (bas'so-ra)  or  Basra  (baz'ra)  vilayet,  Mesopotamia,  Turkey  in  Asia, 

16,482  D  pop.  200.  —  its  *  pop.  10. 
Bass's  Strait,  150  m.  wide,  separating  Australia  from  Tasmania. 
Bastia  (bas-te'a)  cml.  mfg.  &  ft.  spt.  Corsica,  France,  95  m.  N  N  E  of  Ajaccio 
Bastrop  (bas'trop)  agr.  co.  cen.  Tex.  960  D  pop.  21.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 
Basurhat  (bas'ur-haf)  town,  30  m.  E  N  E  of  Calcutta,  Bengal,  British  India. 
Basutoland  (ba-su'to-land)  Brit,  colony,  S  Africa,  11,750  D  pop.  219,  #  Maseru. 

Bataan  (ba'ta-an')  prov.  Luzon,  W  side  Bay  of  Manila,  Philippine  Isls 

Batangas  (bii'tiin'gas)  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  Isls.  pop.  225.  —  its  *  pop.  17. 
Batavia  (ba-ta'vT-a)  tp.  &  mfg.  town,  Kane  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  4.^ 

tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Genesee  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  9,  vil.  pop.  7.  —  tp.  &  mfg. 

vil.  X  of  Clermont  co.  0.  tp.  pop.  4.  —  (Dutch  pron.  ba-ta'vT-a)  spt.  &  cml. 

city  of  Java,  pop.  100,  *  of  Batavia  residency,  pop.  518,  and  of  the  Dutch  East 

Indies. 

Bate  (bat)  isl.  &  har.  Bombay  presidency,  British  India 

Bates  (bats)  agr.  co.  W  Mo.  874  D  pop.  32,  X  Butler.  —  tp.  Greenville  co.  S.  C. 

pop.  2. 
Batesville  (-vTl)  vil.  X  of  Independence  co.  on  White  R-iv.  Ark.  pop.  2.  — 

town,  Ripley  co.  Ind.  pop.  1. 
Bath  (biith)  agr.  co.  N  E  Ky.  270  D  pop.  13,  X  Owingsville.  — past.  co.  W  part 

of  Va.  735  D  pop.  5,  X  Batli  Courthouse.  —  port  of  entry,  cml.  &  mfg.  city, 

X  of  Sagadahoc  co.  Me.  pop.  9.  —  tp.  &  vil.  x  of  Steuben  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop. 

8,  vil.  pop.  3.  — tp.  Greene  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Beaufort  co.  N.  C.  tp. 

pop.  4.  —  city  &  bor.  X  of  Somerset  co.  England,  pop.  52 ;  famous  baths. 

Bath  Beach,  vil.  Kings  co.  N.  Y 

Bathgate,  mfg.  town,  Linlithgow  co.  Scotland,  19  m.  W  S  W  of  Edinburgh. . . 

Bath  on  the  Hudson,  vil.  X  of  Rensselaer  CO.  N.  Y 

Bathurst  (biith'urst)  co.  New  S.  Wales,  Australia.  —  its  X  pop.  9. 
Baticalo  (bat'I-ka-lo')  coast  dist.  E  prov.  Ceylon,  pop.  93.  —  its  *  pop.  3. 
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Batley  (bStll)  mfg.  town,  West  Riding,  York  co.  England,  2  m.  E  of  Devvsbury 
Baton  Rouge  (bSt'un  robzh)  city,  pop.  10,  *  of  La.  &  X  of  E.  Baton  Rouge 
parish,  on  Mi_ssissippi  riv.  La.  —  tp.  Ciiester  co.  S.  C.  pop.  4. 

Batonya  (bo'ton'yo')  town,  Csanad  co.  Hungary,  25  m.  E  N  E  of  Mako 

Batoorln  (ba-too-rtn')  town  on  Seim  riv.  Russia,  63  m.  E  of  Cliernigov 

Battaszek  (bat-tas-sSk')  town,  Tolna  co.  Hungary,  Itj  m.  S  of  Tolna 

Battersea  (bSt'ter-se')  suburb  of  London,  Surrey  co.  England,  on  Thames  riv. 

Battle  Creek  (bSt't'l  krek)  town,  Calhoun  co.  Mich,  on  Kalamazoo  river 

Batum  (ba-tobni')  spt.  E  shore  of  Black  Sea,  Kutais  govt.  Russia  in  Asia 

Baud  (bo)  town,  dept.  Morbihau,  France,  13  m.  S  of  Poutivy 

Baudour  (bo'door')  town,  Haiuaut  prov.  Belgium ;  famous  for  pottery 

Baughman  (ba'man)  tp.  Wayne  co.  O 

Baul  (ba-ool')  town,  Zamora  state,  Venezuela,  40  m.  S  of  San  Carlos 

Bauleah  (ba'le-a)  town,  Bengal,  India,  #  of  Rajeshahye  dist.  on  Ganges  river 
Baure  (bow'ra)  riv.  300  m.  long,  Bolivia,  Guazamire  lake  to  Guapore  river. 
Bautzen  (bowt'sen)  most  E  of  4  provs.  Saxony,  953  D  pop.  371.  —  its  #  pop.  22, 

a  cml.  &  mfg.  town  on  Spree  riv.  ;  battlefield  in  1813. 
Bavanlstye  (bo'vS'nes'cbe)  town  in  the  Banat,  Aust.  15  m.  E  S  E  of  Pancsova 
Bavaria  (ba-va'rl-.j)  kingdom,  Germany,  29,282  D  pop.  5,595,  *  Munich. 
Baxter,  co.'N  Ark."545  D  pop.  9,  X  Mountain  Home. 

Baxter  Springs,  vil.  Cherokee  CO.  Kan.  on  Missouri  river 

Bay,  CO.  N  E  Mich.  4G6  D  pop.  5G,  X  Bay  City. 

Bayamo  (ba-yii'mo)  town,  60  m.  N  W  of  Santiago,  in  E  of  island  of  Cuba 

Bayan  (bl'an')  high  mt.  range,  branch  of  Kuen-Lun,  on  N  E  of  Tibet,  Asia. 

Bayazid  (bi'a-zed')  fortified  town,  Armenia,  19  m.  S  W  of  Mt.  Ararat 

Bay  City,  cml.  city,  X  of  Bay  co.  Mich,  on  rt.  bank  Saginaw  river 

Bayeux  (ba'yu')  city,  dept.  Calvados,  Fr.  on  Aure  riv. ;  famous  for  tapestry. . 
Bayfield  (ba'feld)  co.  N  W  Wis.  1,406  D  pop.  7,  X  Bayfield,  pop.  1. 

Bay  Islands,  group  of  small  isls.  Honduras  Bay,  N  coast  of  Honduras 

Baylen  or  Bailen  (bi-len')  cml.  town,  Spain,  22  m.  N  N  B  of  Jaen 

Baylor  (ba'ler)  co.  N  Tex.  900  D  pop.  3,  X  Seymour. 

Bay  of  Bengal  (-ben-gal')  part  of  Indian  Ocean,  between  Hither  and  Farther 
India,  4  to  GO  fathoms  deep,  within  100  m.  from  Ganges  delta ;  2,000  fathoms 
deep,  farther  out. 
Bay  of  Biscay  (-bis'ka)  bay  of  Atlantic  ocean,  from  Ushant  isl.  France,  to  Cape 

Ortegal,  Spain. 
Bay  of  Cadiz  (-ka'diz)  large  inlet  of  Atlantic  oc.  S  W  coast  of  Sp.  5  m.  long. 
Bay  of  Cagliarl  (-kal'ya-re)  in  Medit.  sea,  S  Sardinia,  27  m.  wide  at  mouth. 
Bay  of  Chaleur  (-sha-loor')  inlet  of  St.  Lawrence  Gulf,  Canada,  90  m.  long. 
Bay  of  Fundy  (-fijn'di)  inlet  of  Atl.  oc.  separating  Nova  Scotia  from  New 

Brunswick,  170  m.  long ;  tides  flow  in  with  great  rapidity  and  rise  71  ft. 
Bay  of  Gil)Taltar  (-jT-bral'tar)  between  Europa  Point  &  Point  St.  Garcia,  Sp. 
Bay  of  Honduras  (-hon-doS'ras)  wide  inlet  of  Caribbean  Sea,  N  of  Guatemala 

and  Honduras. 
Bay  of  Iskenderun  (-is-kgn-der-oon')  between  Syria  and  Anatolia. 
Bay  of  Islands,  harbor,  New  Zealand.  —  bay,  W  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
Bay  of  Nipe  (-ne'pa)  N  E  coast  of  Cuba,  S  E  of  Puerto  Naranjo. 
Bay  of  Plenty,  N  E  coast  of  North  Isl.  New  Zealand,  60  m.  across  the  center. 
Bay  of  Quinte  (-kwlnt)  inlet,  Ontario,  Canada,  50  m.  long,  6  to  12  m.  wide. 
Bay,  or  Gulf,  of  Spezia  (-sped'ze-a)  Liguria,  N  Italy,  7  m.  long,  2  to  6  m.  wide. 
Bay  of  Vigo  (-ve'go)  in  Galicia,  Spain,  20  m.  long,  5  m.  wide  at  its  mouth. 
Bayonne  (ba-yon')  mfg.  city,  Hudson  co.  N.  J.  pop.  19.  —  (Fr.  pron.  bi'yunn') 
cml.  mfg.  &  ft.  city,  dept.  Basses-Pyrto^es,  France,  pop.  24. 

Bay  Ridge,  vil.  Kings  co.  N.  Y 

Bay  St.  Louis  (-sSn  loo'e')  town  &  watering  place,  X  of  Hancock  co.  Miss. . . 

Bayshore  (ba'shor')  vil.  Suffolk  co.  on  Great  South  Bay,  N.  Y 

Baza  (ba'tha)  city,  Andalusia,  Spain,  53  m.  E  N  E  of  Granada 

Bazas  (ba'za')  town,  dept.  Gironde,  France,  37  m.  S  S  E  of  Bordeaux 

Beachy  Head  (bech'e-)  headland  564  ft.  high,  Eng.  Chaimel,  S  coast  England. 

Beaconsfield  (be'kons-feld')  town.  Cape  Colony 

Beadle  (be'dl)  co.  S7  Dak.  1,235  D  pop.  10,  X  Huron. 

Bear  Creek,  tp.  Poweshiek  CO.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Emmett  co.  Mich.  pop.  4.  — 
tp.  Montgomery  co.  Mo.  pop.  3. 

Beardstown  (berdz'town),  city,  Cass  co.  Ill 

Bear  Lake,  co.  S  E  Ida.  1,100  a  pop.  6,  X  Paris. 
Bear  River,  450  ra.  long,  Uintah  Mts.  N  Utah,  to  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Beas  (be-as')  riv.  Punjab,  India,  350  m.  long,  Himalaya  Mts.  to  Sutlej  river. 
Beatrice  (be'a-tres)  city,  X  of  Gage  co.  on  Big  Blue  Riv.  40  m.  S  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Beaucaire  (bo'kSr')  town,  dept.  Gard,  France,  on  rt.  bank  of  Rhone  river. . . . 
Beauce  (bos)  anc.  dist.  of  Fr.  now  forming  part  of  depts.  Loir-et-Cher  &  Eure- 
et-Loir.  —  co.  Quebec,  Canada,  3,265  D  pop.  37,  X  St.  FranQois  de  la  Beauce. 
Beaufort  (bo'fort)  agr.  CO.  N.  C.  718  D  pop.  21,  X  Washington.  —  port  of 
entry,  X  of  Carteret  co.  N.  C.  90  m.  E  N  E  of  Wilmington,  pop.  2.  —  (bii'fiJrt) 
agr.  CO.  S  S.  C.  967  D  pop.  34.  —  its  X  pop.  4,  a  town  &  port  of  entry.  —  tp. 
&  town,  Beaufort  co.  S.  C.  tp.  pop.  9,  town  pop.  4.  —  (Fr.  pron.  bo'for')  mfg. 
town,  dept.  Maine-et-Loire,  France,  16  m.  E  of  Angers,  pop.  5. 
Beaugency  (bo'zhoN'se')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Loiret,  France,  on  Loire  riv. 

Beauharnois  (bo'iir'nwa')  agr.  CO.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  250  D 

Beaumaris  (bo-ma'ris)  town,  X  of  Anglesey  co.  &  isl.  Wales 

Beaumont  (bo'monf)  vil.  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Tex.  on  Neches  river 

Beaumont  de  Lomagne  (bo'moH'  de  lo'maS')  town,  dept.  Tam-et-Garonne,  Fr. 

Beaune  (bon)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  dep't.  C8te-d'0r,  France,  23  m.  S  S  W  of  Dijon 

Beauvals  (bo'va')  mfg.  city,  #  of  dept.  Oise,  France,  54  m.  N  N  W  of  Paris . . 

Beaver  (be'ver)  co.  N  W  Ok.  pop.  3,  X  Beaver.  —  co.  W  Pa.  463  D  pop.  50.  — 

its  X  pop.  2."—  CO.  S  W  Ut.  2,704  HI  pop.  3.  —  its  X  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Mahoning 

CO.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Clarion  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Beaver  Creek,  200  m.  long,  Sherman  co.  Kan.  to  Republican  riv.  Neb.  —  150 

m.  long.  Holt  co.  Neb.  to  Loup  Fork.  —  tp.  Greene  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Beaver  Dam,  mfg.  city.  Dodge  co.  63  m.  W  N  W  of  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Beaver  Falls,  mfg.  bor.  Beaver  co.  on  W  bank  Beaver  riv.  Pa 

Beaver  Head,  min.  co.  S  W  Mont.  4,200  D  pop.  5,  X  Bannack  City. 

Beawar  (be'a-war')  town,  Bajputana,  India 

Bebington  (Geb'Tng-ton)  town,  Cheshire,  England 

Beccles  (bek'klz)  cml.  town,  Sulfolk  co.  England,  on  Waveney  river 

Beohuanaland  (bSk'u-Sn'a-land)  British  protectorate,  S  Africa,  99,000  D 

Becker  (bgk'er)  co.  N  W  cen.  Minn.  1,400  D  pop.  9,  X  Detroit  City. 
Becse  (bSt'cirg)  town,  Bacs  co.  on  Theiss  riv.  Hung.  50  m.  S  of  Szegedin,  pop. 
14.  —  Jiev/,_or  Turkish,  town,  Torontal  co.  Hungary,  on  Theiss  riv.  pop.  7. 

B^darieux  (ba'dii're-u')  mfg.  town,  dept.  H(5rault,  France,  on  Orb  river 

Bedford  (bed'ford)  agr.  co.  S  Pa.  1,000  D  pop.  39.  —  its  X  pop.  2.  —  agr.  co. 
S  cen.  Tenn.  520  D  pop.  25,  X  Shelbyville.  —  agr.  co.  S  Va.  675  D  pop.  31,  X 
Liberty.  —  city,  X  of  Lawrence  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  T.iylor 
CO.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Monroe  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Lincoln  co.  Mo.  pop.  3. 
—  tp.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  bor.  X  of  Bedford  co.  Pa.  tp. 
pop.  3,  bor.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Bedford  co.  England,  pop.  20.  —  mfg.  town, 
Lancaster  co.  England,  pop.  7.  —  or  Bedfordshire  (bSd'fQrd-shir)  agr.  & 
mfg.  inland  co.  England,  461  D  pop.  161,  X  Bedford,  pop.  28. 

Bedford  City,  city,  X  of  Bedford  co.  Va 

Bedllngton  (bSd'lTng-ton)  town  &  par.  Northumberland  co.  England town 

Bedminster  (bgd'mtn-ster)  tp.  Somerset  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Bucks 
CO.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  Somerset  co.  England,  pop.  45. 
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Bednore  (bed'nor)  town,  Madras  presidency,  British  India 

Bedonia  (ba-do'ne-a)  town,  8  m.  W  of  Borgo  Taro,  N  Italy 

Bedr  (bed'r)  town.  El  Hejaz,  175  m.  N  N  W  of  Mecca,  Arabia 

Bedweety  (bSd'we-tl)  parish,  Monmouth  co.  England 

Bedworth  (bSd'wortli)  min.  town,  Warwick  co.  England f 

Bee,  past.  CO.  S  Tex.  980  D  pop.  4,  X  Beeville. 

Beech  Creek,  tp.  Greene  co.  Ind 

Beech  Springs,  tp.  Spartanburg  CO.  S.  C 

Beek  (bak;  town  near  junction  of  Emsche  &  Rhine  rivs.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia.. 
Beekmaniown  (bek'man-town)  tp.  &  vil.  Clinton  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2. 
Beemah  (be'mii)  riv.  400  m.  long,  S  India,  flows  into  Kistnah  river. 
Beerbhum  (ber_^bhoom')  dist.  Bengal,  1,344  D  pop.  697.  —  its  #  pop.  9. 
Beersheba  (be-er'she-ba)  frontier  town  of  S  Palestine  ;  in  ruins. 

BeesulnugKur  (be'siil-niig'g ur)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Gujarat,  India 

Beesulpur  (be'sul-poor')  town,  Bareilly  dist.  India,  25  m.  S  W  of  Bareilly 

Begard  (be-gar')_vil.  dept.  C8tes-du-Nord,  France,  7  m.  N  W  of  Guingamp. . . 
Begemeder_(be-gem'e-der)  prov.  Dembea,  Abyssinia,  200  m.  long,  50  in.  wide. 
Begkos  (bgg'kSs')  large  vil.  on  Begkos  Bay,  in  the  Bosporus,  Asia  Minor. 

Behbehan  (ba-be-han')  town,  Fars  prov.  Persia 

Behar   (be-har')   prov.   N  W  Bengal,    British   India,   44,163  □  pop.   24,284, 

#  Patna.  —  town  in  same,  35  m.  S  B  of  Patna,  pop.  44. 
Behera  (ba-na'ra)  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  932  D  pop.  399,  #  Damanhour. 
Behring.    S?e  Behing. 
Bellan  (ba-ran')  town,  E  side  Gulf  of  Iskenderun,  Syria,  pop.  5.  —  a  mt.  pass, 

connects  Asia  Minor  with  Syria. 

Beira  (ba'e-r^)  agr.  &  past.  prov.  Portugal,  9,248  D 

Beirut  (ba'root)  cml.  town,  Syria,  on  Mediterranean  sea 

Beit-el-Fakih  (bat'-el-fa'ken)  cml.  spt.  Red  Sea,  Arabia 

Beja  (ba'zha)  dist.  Alemtejo  prov.  Portugal,  4,209  D  pop.  149.  —  its  #,  pop.  7. 
Bejapur  (be'jii-poor')  old  prov.  S  India.  —  city,  formerly  its  *,  pop.  12. 

Bejar  (ba-nar')  town,  Spain,  45  m.  S  of  Salamanca 

B^k^S  (_ba'kesh')  co.  Hungary,  pop.  210.  —  its  X  pop.  25. 

Bela  (ba'Ia)  town,  #  of  Loos  prov.  Baluchistan 

Belaspur  (be'las-poor')  dist.  British  India,  2,089  D  pop.  715.  —  its  #  pop.  15. 

Belbeys  or  Belbeis  (bSl'bas')  town  on  Nile  riv.  Egypt 

Belchertown  (bel'cher-town)  tp.  <fe  vil.  Hampshire  co.  Mass tp. 

Belchite  (bel'clie'ta)  town,  Spain,  S  S  E  of  Saragossa ;  battlefield  in  1809 

Belding  (bel'dtng)  vil.  Ionia  co.  Mich 

BeldOC  (bel'dok)  tp.  Barnwell  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2. 

Belem  (ba-leN')  or  Para  (pa-ra')  city,  Brazil,  *  of  Para  state 

Belfast  (bel'fast)  spt.  city,  W  side  Penobscot  Bay,  X  of  Waldo  co.  Me.  pop.  5.  — 

(bSl-fiist')  mfg.  &  spt.  city,  Antrim  &  Down  cos.  on  Lagan  riv.  Ir.  pop.  256. 
Belt ort  (bel'f  or')  frontier  dept.  E  Fr.  236  D  pop.  84.  —  its  *  a  ft.  town,  pop.  8. 

Belgard  (bel'gart)  town  on  Persante  riv.  Pomerania,  Prussia 

Belgaum  (bel-gam')  dist.  British  India,  4,591  D  pop.  939.  —  its  *  pop.  16. 
Belgium  (bel'ji-um)  kingdom,  N  W  Europe,  11,373  D  pop.  6,262,  #  Brussels. 

Belgorod  (bel-go-rod')  town  on  Donets  riv.  Kursk  govt.  Russia 

Belgrade  (bel'grad')  mfg.  city,  *  of  Servia,  on  rt.  bank  Danube  river 

Belgram  (bSl'gram')  town,  58  m.  N  W  of  Lucknow,  India 

Belize  (bel-ez').     See  Balize. 

Belknap  (bSl'nap)  agr.  co.  S  B  cen.  N.  H.  392  D  pop.  20,  X  Laconia. 

Bell,  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  E  Ky.  350  D  pop.  10.  X  Pineville.  —  agr.  co.  cen.  Tex. 

1,000  D  pop.  33,  X  Belton. 

Bella  (bel'la)  town,  Potenza  prov.  14  m.  S  S  W  of  Melfi,  Italy 

Bellaire  (bSl  Sr')  mfg.  city,  Belmont  co.  on  Oliio  riv.  O 

Bellary  (bel-la're)  dist.  Madras,  India,  10,857  D  pop.  1,652.  —its  *  pop.  GO. 

Bellechasse  (bgl'slias')  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  1,083  D 

Bellefontaine  (bel'f on'tan)  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Logan  co.  0 

Belief  onto  (bel'f  out')  bor.  X  of  Center  co.  Pa.  on  Spring  Creek 

Belle  Fourche  (bgl  foorsh')  the  N  fork  of  Cheyenne  riv.  in  Wyo.  &  S.  Dak. 
Belle  Isle  (bgl  il')  isl.  in  Atlantic,  entrance  of  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  between 

Labrador  and  Newfoundland. 
Belleisle-en-Mer  (b_gl'el'-ON-mSr)  isl.  in  Atlantic,  dept.  Morbihan,  France. .. 
Belle  Plaine  (bgl_'  plan')  tp.  &  city,  Benton  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  3. 

Belleview  (bgl'vu)  town.  Christian  co.  Ky 

Belleville  (bgl'vil)  mfg.  city,  X  of  St.  Clair  co.  111.  pop.  15.  —  city,  X  of  Re- 
public CO.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Essex  co.  N.  J.  on  Passaic  riv.  pop.  3.  —  mfg. 

city,  X  of  Hastings  co.  on  Bay  of  Quinte,  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  10.  —  (bgll'- 

vel')  mfg.  suburb  of  Paris,  France,  pop.  58. 
Bellevue  (bgl'vu')  city  &  tp.  Jackson  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  vU.  Huron  co. 

O.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  &  tp.  Eaton  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2. 
Bellevue  Mountain,  peak  of  Elk  Mts.  Col.  12,350  ft.  high. 

Bellows  Falls,  mfg.  vH.  on  Conn.  riv.  Windham  co.  Vt 

Bells,  tp.  Colleton  co.  S.  C .• 

Belluno  (bel-loo'no)  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  1,271  n  pop.  176.  —  mfg.  city,  *  of 

prov.  of  same  name,  on  Piave  riv.  51  m.  N  of  Venice,  Italy,  pop.  16. 
Belmont  (bel'mSnt)  agr.  co.  O.  520  D  pop.  57,  X  St.  Clairsville.  —  tp.  Franklin 

CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  2. 
Belolt  (be-loif)  city  &  tp.  Mitchell  co.  Kan.  city  pop.  2,  tp.  pop.  1.  .—  mfg. 

city.  Rock  co.  Wis.  pop.  6. 
Beloochistan  (bSl-ob'chis-tan').    See  Baluchistan. 

Belpasso  (bgl-pas'so)  town  7  J  m.  N  W  of  Catania,  Sicily,  Italy 

Belper  (bel'per)  mfg.  town  on  Derwent  riv.  Derby  co.  England 

Belt,  Great,  strait  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Cattegat,  separating  isl.  of 

Funen  from  Seeland.  —  Little,  strait  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Cattegat, 

separating  isl.  of  Funen  from  Jutland. 
Belton  (bSl'ton)  vil.  &  tp.  Anderson  co.  S.  C.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Bell  co. 

Tex.  pop.  3. 

Beltzhoover  (bSl-zoo'ver)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa 

Belvidere  (bgi've-der')  tp.  &  city,  Boone  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  4.  —  town, 

X  of  Warren  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  &  tp.  Perquimans  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  3. 

Belvoir  (bgl'vu)  tp.  Pitt  co.  N.  C 

Bembatuka  (bgin-ba-too'ka)  bay  &  town,  Madagascar town 

Bement  (be-mgnf)  vil.  &  tp.  Piatt  CO.  Ill tp. 

Bemus  Heights  (be'mtis-)  hamlet,  Stillwater  tp.  on  W  bank  Hudson  riv.  Sar- 
atoga CO.  K  Y.  ;  batt]efield  in  1777. 

Benameji  (ba-nii-ma-He')  town,  Andalusia,  Spain 

Benares  (bSn-a'rgz)  a  division  of  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India,  18,336  D  pop. 

10,632.  —  dist.  of  Benares  division,  996  D  pop.  794.  — cml.  &  mfg.  city,  *-  of 

dist.  and  division  of  same  name,  on  Ganges  riv.  India,  pop.  223. 

Benavente  (b(i-na-v5n'ta)  town,  Ziimora,  Spain 

Bender  (bgn'der)  or  Bendery  (bgn'der-i) fortified  town,  Bessarabia,  Russia.. 
BendigO  (bgn'di-go)  town,  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  37  ;  gold  mines  near. 

Bendzin  (bSnd'zen)  town,  100  ni.  S  of  Petrikau,  Poland,  Russia 

Bene  (ba'na)  town,  Piedmont  dept.  18  m.  N  E  of  Cuneo,  Italy 

BeneventO  (bgn-i-vgn'to)  prov.  in  Campania,  Italy,  CS8  D  pop.  244.  —  its  * 

city,  pop.  21,  45  m.  N  E  of  Naples. 
Bengal  (bSu-gal')  largest  of  tlie  12  main  divisions  of  British  India,  140,725  D 

pop.  70,909,  *  Calcutta.  —  Bengal  Proper,  prov.  E  Bengal,  70,424  D  pop. 

38,114.  —  Bengal  Feudatories,  native  states,  India,  37,515  LWiiop.  3,428. 
Benghazi  (bgn-gii'ze)  mic.  Bkreni'ok,  town  on  Gulf  of  Sidra,  Barca,  .Vlrica. . . 
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Bengore  Head  (bSn'gor-)  promontory  E  of  Giant's  Causeway,  N  of  Ireland. 
Benguela  (bSn-gala)  maritime  country  between  lat.  9°  &  16°  S,  W  Africa. 

Benha  (ben'ha)  town,  Kalioubieh  prov.  Egypt,  29  m.  N  of  Cairo 

Beni  (ba-ne')  riv.  formed  by  junction  of  Chuqueapo  and  Mapiri  rivs.  Bolivia, 

S.  America.  —  dept.  Bolivia,  S.  America,  100,551  D  pop.  17,  *  Trinidad. 
BenlcarlO  (ba-ne-kar'lo)  spt.  on  Med.  42  m.  N  E  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  Sp. 

Benicia  (be-nish'I-a)  city  on  N  side  of  strait  of  Carquinez,  Solano  co.  Cal 

Benl-Isguen  (ba'ne-ts'ggu')  town  in  the  Sahara,  on  the  Wady  Mzab,  Algeria 
Benin  (ben-en')  country.  Upper  Guinea,  W  Africa.  —  its  *  pop.  15. 
Benl-Sonef  (bSn'e-swef)  prov.  Upper  Egypt,  501  Q  pop.  220.  —  mfg.  town  on 

left  bank  Nile  riv.  S  W  of  Cairo,  Egypt 

BenkOV^CS  (bSn'ko'votch')  town  &  commune  of  Dalmatia,  Austria 

Benkulen  (bSn-kob'len)  residency,  Dutch  E.  Indies,  on  W  coast  isl.  of  Sumatra, 
9,576  D  pop.  156.  — ^"spt.  in  residency  of  same  name,  pop.  10. 

Ben-Lawers  (ben-la'erz)  mt.  W  side  of  Loch  Tay,  Scotland,  3,945  ft.  high. 

Ben— IiOmond  (ben-io'rnond)  mt.  E  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  Stirling  co.  Scotland, 
3,190  ft.  high.  —  mt.  25  m.  E  of  Launceston,  Tasmania,  5,000  ft.  high. 

Ben-Macdhui  (bSn-raSk-dob'e)  mt.  Aberdeen  co.  Scotland,  4,.305  ft.  high. 

Bennett  Springs  (bSn'gt-)  tp.  Barnwell  co.  S.  C 

Bennettsville  (ben'gts-vTl)  tp.  &vil.  X  of  Marlboro  co.  S.  C tp. 

Ben-Nevis  (ben-nev'is)  mt.  Inverness  co.  Scotland,  4,368  ft.  high,  highest  in 
Great  Britain. 

Bennington  (beu'Tng-tgn)  agr.  &  mfg.  co.  S  W  Vt.  680  D  pop.  20,  X  Benning- 
ton, pop.  4,  &  Manchester.  —  vil.  &  tp.  Wyoming  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
Bennington  co.  Vt.  pop.  6. 

Bensalem  (bSn-sa'lem)  tp.  Bucks  CO.  Pa.  about  20  m.  N  E  of  Philadelphia 

Bensberg  (bgns'bero)  town,  9  m.  E  of  Cologne,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Bensheim  (bens'him)  town,  Hesse,  Germany 

Benson  (ben'son)  co.  N  N.  Dak.  1,368  D  pop.  2,  X  Minnewaukon. 

Bent  (bent)  agr.  co.  in  E  S  E  Col.  1,500  D  pop.  1,  X  West  Las  Animas. 

Benton  (ben'ton)  agr.  co.  N  W  Ark.  891  D  pop.  28,  X  Bentonville.  —  agr.  co. 
W  N  W  Ind.  503  D  pop.  12,  X  Fowler.  —  agr.  co.  E  cen.  lo.  720  D  pop.  24,  X 
Vinton.  —  agr.  co.  cen.  Minn.  390  D  pop.  6,  X  Sauk  Rapids. .—  agr.  co.  N 
Miss.  436  D  pop.  11,  X  Ashland.  —  agr.  co.  W  cen.  Mo.  744  D  pop.  15,  X 
Warsaw.  —  agr.  co.  W  Ore.  1,370  D  pop.  9,  X  Corvallis.  —  agr.  co.  W  Tenn. 
412  D  pop.  11,  X  Camden.  —  tp  &  vil.  X  of  Franklin  co.  lU.  tp.  pop.  2.  — 
tp.  Berrien  co.  Mich.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  Adair  co.  Mo.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Dallas  co.  Mo. 
pop.  3.  —  tp.  Holt  CO.  Mo.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  Osage  co.  Mo.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Yates  co. 
N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Ottawa  co.  O.  pop.  3. 

Benton  Harbor,  vil.  Berrien  CO.  Mich 

Bentonville,  town,  X  of  Benton  co.  Ark 

Benue  (bSn-oo-e')  riv.  chief  E  tributary  of  Niger  riv.  Africa. 

Benwood  (bSn'wood)  town,  Marshall  co.  W.  Va 

Benzie  (ben'zl)  co.  N  W  Mich.  340  D  pop.  5,  X  Benzonia. 

Berdr  (ba-rar')  agr.  prov.  Deccan,  British  India,  17,714  D 

Berat  (ber-af)  town  on  Ergent  riv.  in  Albania,  Turkey  in  Europe 

Berber  (ber'ber)  town  on  Nile  riv.  Upper  Nubia,  Africa 

Berbloe  (ber-bes')  co.  British  Guiana,  S.  America,  pop.  36,  chief  town  New 
Amsterdam.  —  river  in  Berbice  dist.  rises  in  about  lat.  3°  Sty  N,  Ion.  58°  W, 
and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  10  m.  N  of  New  Amsterdam. 

BercetO  (bSr-cha'to)  vil.  28  m.  S  W  of  Parma,  Italy 

Berchem  (bSr'KgmJ  town,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium 

Bercy  (bgr'se')  S  E  suburb  of  Paris,  France,  right  bank  Seine  river 

Berdlansk  (bgr-de-ansk')  spt.  in  Taurida,  N  shore  Sea  of  Azof,  Russia 

Berdlchev  (bSr-de-chgv')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia 

Berea  (bgr'e-a)  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  O 

Beregh  (ba'reg')  co.  &  town,  Hungary,  W  of  Theiss  river co. 

Bereghszasz  (ba'reg'sass)  town,  Beregh  co.  27  m.  W  of  Huszth,  Hungary . . . 

Berenice  (ber'gn-i'se)  ruined  city  on  bay  of  Red  Sea,  Egypt. 

Bereslna  (bSr-e-ze'nii)  riv.  in  Minsk  govt.  Russia,  flows  into  Dnieper  river. 

Berettyo-njfalu  (ba'rgt'yo'-oo'e-fa'loo')  town,  Bihar  co.  Hungary 

Berezna  (ba-rgz'na)  town  on  Desna  riv.  Russia,  20  m.  E  of  Chernigov 

Berga  (bgr'ga)  town,  Spain,  51  m.  N  N  W  of  Barcelona 

Bergamo  (bgr'ga-mo)  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  1,088  D  pop.  412.  — its  #  pop.  24, 
a  fortified  city  39  m.  N  E  of  Milan. 

Bergen  (berg'en)  agr.  co.  N.  J.  235  □  pop.  47,  X  Hackensack.  —  vil.  &  tp. 
Genesee  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  ^  {pron.  ber'gen)  cml.  fortified  city  &  spt.  on 
Atlantic  oc.  Norway,  pop.  54.  —  a  province  of  Norway,  coextensive  with  the 
city.  —  (pron.  ber'nen)  town,  Limburg  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  5. 

Bergen-Op-Zoom  (bgr'nen-op-zom)  town,  N  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands 

Bergerac  (ber'zhe-rak')  town,  dept.  Dordogne,  on  Dordogne  riv.  France 

Bergisch-Gladbach  (bSrg'esh-gliid'bak)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Bergovatz  or  BerkovatZ  (bgrK'o-vats)  town,  Bulgaria 

Bergnes  (bgro)  cml.  &  mfg.  tov™,  dept.  Nord,  on  Colne  riv.  France 

Berhampur  (bgr'am-poor')  town,  #  of  Murshidabad  dist.  Bengal,  India,  pop. 
27.  —  mfg.  town,  Ganjam  dist.  Madras  presidency,  British  India,  pop.  20. 

Bering  Sea  (be'ring,  Dan.  pron.  ba'ring)  shallow  sea  between  Aleutian  Isls. 
and  Bering  Strait. 

Bering  Strait,  channel  separating  Asia  and  America,  36  m.  wide. 

Berislav  (ba-re-slav')  town,  25  m.  E  of  Klierson,  on  Dnieper  riv.  S  Russia  . . . 

Berkeley  (berk'le)  cc.  S  S.  C.  1,742  D  pop.  55,  X  Mount  Pleasant.  —  agr.  co. 
W.  Va.  320  D  pop.  19,  X  Martinsburg.  —  town,  Alameda  co.  Cal.  pop.  5. 

Berkley,  town,  Norfolk  CO.  Va 

Berks  (berks)  agr.  &  mfg.  CO.  Pa.  901 D  pop.  137,  X  Reading.  —  See  Berkshiee. 

Berkshire  (berk'sliir)  agr.  past.  &  mfg.  co.  W  Mass.  959  D  pop.  81,  X  Pittsfield. 
—  or  Berks,  agr.  co.  England,  722  D  pop.  238,  X  Reading. 

Berlanga  (bgr-lSn'ga)  town,  65  m.  S  E  of  Badajos,  Spain 

Berlat  (bgr'lat)  cml.  town,  145  m.  N  N  E  of  Bucharest,  Moldavia,  Roumania. 

Berlin  (ber'lln)  tp.  Hartford  co.  Conn.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Ionia  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  — 
tp.  Monroe  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  ^  town,  Coos  co.  N.  H.  pop.  4.  ^  vil.  &  tp. 
Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  Erie  co.  O.  pop.  2.  ^  town,  Washing- 
ton CO.  Vt.  pop.  2.  ^  mfg.  city,  Green  Lake  co.  Wis.  pop.  4.  —  (Ger.  pron. 
ber-len')  mfg.  city  on  Spree  riv.  *  of  Prussia  and  of  Ger.  empire,  pop.  1,579. 

Bermondsey  (ber'mond-zT)  parish  suburb  E  of  London,  included  in  borough 
of  Southwark,  _Surrey  co.  England 

Bermuda  (ber-muMa)  group  of  isls.  N  Atl.  oc.  20  D  pop.  16,  *  Hamilton  ;  Brit. 

Bermudez  (ber-mu'dez)  state,  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  32,243  D  pop.  301,  #  Cumana. 

Bern  (bern)  tp.  Berks  co  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  or  Berne  (bgm)  canton,  Switzerland, 
2,657  n  pop.  537.  —  its  #  also  #  of  Switzerland,  pop.  48. 

Bernalda  (ber-uiil'da)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  46  m.  S  E  of  Potenza 

Bernalillo  (ber-nii-lel'yo)  past.  co.  N.  M.  8,628  D  pop.  21,  X  Albuquerque. 

Bernards  (ber'nards')  tp.  Somerset  co.  N.  J 

Bernau  (bgr'now)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Bernay  (ber'na')  mfg.  town  on  Charentonne  riv.  dept.  Eure,  France 

Bernbourg  (bern'boore)  mfg.  town  on  Saale  riv.  Anhalt  duchy,  Germany 

Berne  (bern)  tp.  Albany  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Fairfield  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Bernina  (ber-ne'na)  mt.  &  pass  7,672  ft.  high,  Rhsetian  Alps,  Switzerland. 

Beronda  (bf-ron'da)  petty  state  in  Bundelkhand,  India,  275  D 

Berrien  (b5i'rT-en)  agr.  CO.  S  Ga.  745  D  pop.  11,  X  Nashville.  —  agr.  co.  S  W 
Mich.  570  D  pop.  41,  X  Berrien  Springs. 

Berriens  Island,    isl.  off  Lavrrence  Point,  East  Riv.  N.  Y. 
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Berry  or  Berri  (bSr're')  old  cent.  prov.  of  France,  now  depta.  Cher  and  Indee. 
BertJbier  (bgr'tt-a')  agr.  &  mfg.  co.  W  part  of  Quebec  prov.  on  St.  Lawrence 

riv.  Canada,  2,170  D  pop.  19,  chief  town  Berthier-en-Haut. 
Bertie  (ber-te')  agr.  co.  N  E  part  of  N.  C.  695  D  pop.  19,  X  Windsor. 
Bertinord  (ber-te-no'ro)  town,  Italy,  7  m.  S  E  of  Forli;  famed  for  its  wines.. 
Berwick  (ber'wik)  tp.  &  vil.  York  co.  on  Salmon  Falls  Riv.  Me.  tp.  pop.  2.  — 
mfg.  bor.  Columbia  co.  Pa.  pop.  3.  —  (ber'rlk)  or  Berwickshire  (-shir)  co. 
forming  S  E  extremity  of  Scotland,  463  D  pop.  32,  X  Greenlaw. 
Berwick-on-Tweed  (-twed)  bor.  Northumberland  co.  on  Tweed  riv.  Eng. .. 
BesanQOn  (bez-ON'soN')  anc.  Veson'tio,  cml.  mfg.  &  fortified  city,  *  of  dept. 
Doubs,  Fr.  on  Doubs  riv.  50  m.  E  of  Dijon  ;  extensive  watch  manufactures.. 
Besboro  Island  (bes'bur-r6-)  in  Norton  Sound,  Alaska. 

Beshika  (bgsh'e-ka-),  or  Besika  (bgs'e-Ka-),  Bay,  roadstead  between  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  N  end  Tenedos  isl. 

Besni  (bgs'ne)  town,  30  m.  W  N  W  of  Samsat,  Kurdistan,  Turkey  in  Asia 

Bessarabia  (bes-sa-ja'bi-a)  agr.  past.  cml.  &  mfg.  govt.  Russia,  17,619  D 

Bessemer  (bgs'e-mer)  town,  Jefferson  co.  Ala.  pop.  5;  —  city,  Pueblo  co.  Col. 
pop.  3.  —  city,  Gogebic  co.  Mich.  pop.  3. 

Bessungen  (bgs-sobug'en)  S  suburb  of  Darmstadt  city,  Hesse,  Germany 

Betanzos  (ba-tiin'tlios)  town,  Sp.  near  Betanzos  Bay,  10  m.  S  E  of  Coruna 

Bethany  (betii'a-uT)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Harrison  co.  Mo.  on  Big  Creek  riv.  62 
m.  N  E  of  St.  Joseph,  tp.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Palestine,  on  E  slope  of  Mt.  of  Olives, 
2  m.  E  of  Jerusalem. 
Bethel  (bgth'el)  mfg.  vil.  &  tp.  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  mfg.  vil.  & 
tp.  on  Androscoggin  riv.  Oxford  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  &  tp.  Sullivan  co. 
N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Clark  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Berks  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
Lebanon  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  hamlet  &  tp.  York  co.  S.  C.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  ruined 
tovm,  Palestine,  10  m.  N  of  Jerusalem. 
Bethesda  (be-thgz'da)  tp.  York  co.  S.  C.  pop.  5.  —  town,  Brecon  co.  4  m.  S  SE 

of  Bangor,  Wales,  pop.  6. 
Bethlehem  (bgth'le-liem)  vil.  &  tp.  Hunterdon  co.  N.  J.  tp.  2.  —  tp.  Albany 
CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Stark  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  bor.  &  tp.  Northampton 
CO.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  2,  bor.  pop.  7.  —  ancient  city,  Palestine,  pop.  3,  5J  m.  S  W  of 
Jerusalem. 

Bethnal  Qreen  (beth'nal-)  E  suburb  of  London,  England 

Bethaaida  of  Galilee  (bgth-sa'I-da-)  anc.  town,  supposed  to  have  stood  on 
shore  of  Lake  Tiberias,  Palestine.  —  of  Gaulonltis  (^ga-lo-ni'tis)  ruined  town 
on  N  E  side  of  Lake  Tiberias. 

B^thune  (ba'tiin')  fortified  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France 

Betick  (bet'ik)  ferry  across  Amu-Daria  riv.  60  m.  S  W  of  Bokhara,  cen.  Asia. 

Bettlah  (bet-te'a)  town,  Chumparun  dist.  Bengal,  British  India 

Beolah  (bu'la)  tp.  Johnston  co.  N.  C 

Beuthen  (boi'ten)  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  near  Polish  frontier 

Beveren  (ba'ver-en)  town,  E.  Flanders,  5  m.  W  of  Antwerp,  Belgium 

Beverley  (bgv'er-ll)  mfg.  bor.  X  of  East  Riding,  York  co.  England 

Beverly  (bev'er-ll)  mfg.  vU.  &  tp.  Essex  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  11.  —  mfg.  city  & 
tp.  on  Delaware  riv.  Burlington  co.  N.  J.  city  pop.  2,  tp.  pop.  1. 

Bevier  (be-ver')  min.  town  &  tp.  Macon  co.  5  m.  W  of  Macon  City,  Mo tp. 

Bexar  (ba-nar')  past.  co.  in  S  cen.  Tex.  1,180  D  pop.  49,  X  San  Antonio. 

Beyed  (ba'Sd')  mt.  16,000  ft.  high,  kingdom  of  Tigre,  Abyssinia. 

Beyroot  (ba'root).    See  BEmuT. 

Bezdan  (bez'dan')  town,  Bacs  co.  on  Danube  riv.  20  m.  below  Mohacz,  Hung. 

B^ziers  (ba'ze-a')  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  dept.  Hgrault,  on  Orb  riv.  France 

Bezoekl  (ba-zob'ke)  volcanic  prov.  E  end  isl.  of  Java,  pop.  318.  —  its  *.    " 

Bhadreswar  (bhad-rgs-wSr')  town,  Bengal,  18  m.  N  of  Calcutta 

Bhadrinath  (bhad-rTn-ath')  peak  of  Himalayas,  N  Hindostan,  23,441  ft.  high. 

B'hag  (bhacs)  town,  Cutch-Gundava  prov.  Baluchistan 

Bhagalpur  (bhag'Sl-poor')  div.  Bengal  pres.  British  India,  18,685  D  pop.  6,613. 
—  dist.  of  same,  4,268  D  pop.  1,826.  —  its  *  pop.  69,  on  Ganges  river. 

Bhamo  (bha'mo')  cml.  town  on  Irawadi  riv.  Upper  Burma 

Bhandere  (bhan-der')  town,  Jhansi  dist.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 

Bhanpura  (bhan-poo'ra)  walled  town,  Indore  state,  India,  on  Rewah  river .... 
Bbaralch  (bha-rach')  dist.  Oudh  prov.  India,  2,3980  pop.  775.  —  its  *  pop.  19, 

62  m.  N  E  of  Lucknow. 
Bhartpur  (bharf  poor')  state.  Upper  India,  under  British  supervision,  1,974  D 
pop.  641.  —  its  *  pop.  68. 

Bhatgaon  (bhat'ga-on')  town,  Nepal,  India,  9  m.  E  of  Khatmandu 

Bhattiana   (bhat'te-'a'na)   part    of    Hissar    division,   Punjab,   British    India, 

3,121  D  pop.  211,  chief  town  Sirsa. 
Bhannagar  (bhow'na'gar)  native  state,  W  of  Gulf  of  Oambay,  India,  2,784  D 

pop.  400.  —  a  spt  in  the  same,  pop.  56. 
Bhera  (bhe'ra)  town,  Shahpur  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  on  Jhelam  river. .. 

Bhewannee  (be-won'ne)  town,  Rolitak  dist.  British  India 

Bhopal  (bo-pal')  native  state,  cen.  India,  8,312  D  pop.  1,905.  —  its  #,  pop.  71. 

BhuJ  (bhooj)  mfg.  &  fortified  city,  #  of  Cutch,  Hindostan 

Bhundara  (bhiSn'da'ra')  dist.  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India,  3,922  D  pop.  565. 

^  its  #  pop.  11. 
Bhutan  (bhoo-tan')  independent  Buddhist  state,  E  Himalaya  Mts.  between 

British  India  and  Tibet,  16,800  D  pop.  35,  *  Punakha. 
Bhuwun  (bhoo'wun')  town,  Muzaftarnagar  dist.  N.  W.  Provinces,  Brit.  India. 
Biala  (be-a'la)  town  on  Biala  riv.  43  m.  W  S  W  of  Cracow,  Galicia,  Austria,  pop. 
7.  —  town,  Siedlce  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  37  m.  E  S  E  of  Siedlce,  pop.  6. 

BialystOk  (bg-al'Ts-tok)  or  Blelostok,  town,  Poland,  Russia 

Biancavilla  (be-an'ka-vil'la)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  on  declivity  of  Mt.  Etna 

Biarritz'  (be'iir'rets')  vil.  in  dept.  Basses-Pyrtinges,  France  ;  a  watering  place. 
Bibb  (bib)  agr.  co.  cen.  Ala.  625  D  pop.  14,  X  Centerville.  —  agr.  co.  cen.  6a." 
235  D  pop.  42,  X  Macon. 

Bibbiano  (bib-be-a'no)  town,  Emilia  dept.  Italy,  10  m.  W  S  W  of  Reggio 

Bibbiena  (bib-be-a'na)  town,  Arezzo  prov.  Italy,  16  m.  N  N  W  of  Arezzo 

Bibbona  (blb-bo'na)  town,  Italy,  6  m.  S  E  of  Cecina 

Biberach  (be'ber-aK')  mfg.  town.Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  23  m.  S  S  W  of  Ulm 

Bioetre  (be'sat'r)  suburb  of  Paris,  France  ;  famous  asylum 

Bicske  (bech'kg')  town,  Hungary,  15  m.  W  of  Budapest 

Bida  (be'da)  city,  Nupe  country,  British  Niger  Ter.  Africa 

Biddeford  (bid'e-ford)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  York  co.  on  rt.  bank  Saco  riv.  Me. . . 
Bideford  (btd'e-fofd)  mfg.  &  spt.  town,  Devon  co.  England,  on  Torridge  river 

Bidghikli  (bl d-gik'le)  town,  Konia  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  17  m.  N  of  Adalia 

Bidsohow  (bech'gv)  town,  Austria,  50  m.  E  N  E  of  Prague,  Bohemia 

Biebrich  (be'briK-)  and  dosbach  (-mos'baK)  town,  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia.. 

Bielau  (be'low)  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  3  m.  S  W  of  Reichenbach .... 

Bielaya  TserkOV  (be-a-Ii'a  tsgr'kov)  cml.  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia 

Bielefeld  (be'le-felf)  mfg.  town,  Westplialia,  Prussia,  26  m.  S  W  of  Minden.. 

Bielev  or  Bielef  (be-a'lev')  mfg.  town,  Tula  govt.  Russia,  on  Oka  river 

Bielgorod  (be-el-go'rod)  town,  Kursk  govt.  Russia,  on  Donets  river 

BielitZ  (be'lTts)  cml.  town  on  1.  bank  of  Biala  riv.  Austria 

Biella  (be-el'Ia)  mfg.  town,  Novara  prov.  Italy,  38  m.  N  E  of  Turin 

Bieloi  (be-a'loi)  town,  Smolensk  govt.  Russia,  on  Obeha  river 

Bielopol  (be-a'lo'pol)  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia,  on  affluent  of  Seim  river. .. 

BielOVOdsk  (be-a'lo-vSdsk)  town,  Kharkov,  Russia 

Bieltsy  or  Bielzy  (be-elt'se)  town,  Bessarabia,  Russ.  60  m.  N  W  of  Kisheriev 
Blen-Ho  (be'gn'-ho')  lake,  Cambodia,  Indo-China,  70  m.  long. 
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n  means  square  miles;  *,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2=1,500  to  2,499;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.    &ea  Abbreviations,  f.  1919. 
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Blenne  (be-5n')  mfg.  town,  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  17  m.  N  W  of  Bern 

Bienne  Lake,  canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  10  m.  long,  1  to  3  m.  broad. 

Bienville  (be-6n'vTl)  agr.  parish  N  W  La.  855  D  pop.  14,  X  Sparta. 

Big  Black  River,  250  in.  long,  rises  Choctaw  co.  Miss,  flows  into  Miss,  river. 

Big  Blue  Rtver,  300  m.  long,  Neb.  to  Kansas  riv.  at  Manhattan. 

Bigha  (be'ga)  vilayet,  N  W  Asia  Minor,  2,895  D  pop.  129,  *  Chandk-Kalessi  or 

Kale  Sultanie. 
Big  Horn  Mountains,  range  of  mts.  180  m.  long,  in  N  Wyo. 
Big  Horn  River,  Roclty  Mts.  in  W  of  Wyo.  to  Yellowstone  river. 
Bight  of  Benin  (-ben-en')  N  portion  of  Gulf  of  Guinea,  Africa. 
Bight  of  Biafra  (-bi-af'ra)  inlet  of  Atlantic  on  W  coast  of  Africa. 

Big  Rapids,  mfg.  city,  Xof  Mecosta  co.  Midi,  on  Muskegon  river 

Big  River,  tp.  Mendocino  co.  Gal.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Jefferson  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 
Big  Sandy  Creek,  Col.  200  ni.  long,  flows  into  Arkansas  riv.  in  Bent  co. 
Big  Sioux  River  (-soo-)  300  m.  long,  E  of  S.  Dak.  to  Miss,  river. 

Big  Spring,  tp.  Seneca  co.  O 

Big  Stone,  agr.  co.  W  Minn.  450  D  pop.  6,  X  Ortonville. 
Bihar  (be'har')  co.  Hungary,  4,279  D  pop.  555,  chief  town  Debreczin. 
Bijanagar  (bej'na-giir')  deserted  city,  Madras  presidency,  British  India. 
Bijawar  (be-ja'er)  native  state  in  Bundelkhand,  India,  900  D  pop.  90.  —  its  *. 
Bijnaur  (bll'iibwr)  dist.  N.  "W.  Provs.  British  India,  1,902  D.  —  its  *  pop.  12. 
Bikaner  (bik-a'ner)  native  state,  Rajputana,  India,  under  British  supervision, 

22,340  D  pop.  831.  —  its  *  pop.  56. 
Bilbao  (btl-b'a'o)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  *  of  Biscay  prov.  28  m.  N  of  Vittoria,  Spain 

Blldt  (belt)  town,  10  m.  N  N  W  of  Leeuwarden,  in  Friesland,  Netlierlauds 

Biledjlk  (be'lSd-zhek')  town,  Brusa  vilayet,  Anatolia,  Turkey  in  Asia 

BUgoray  (bel'go-ri')  mfg.  town,  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Lada  river 

BllSl  (be-leu')  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Bila  riv. ;  a  watering  place 

BUlerbeck  (bll'ler-bek')  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia 

BUlerica  (bTl'ie-ka)  tp.  &  vil.  on  Concord  riv.  Middlesex  co.  Mass tp. 

Bllliton  (bil'lj-toir')  isl.  Borneo,  Dutcli  E.  Indies,  1,856  Q 

BUlwarder-Ausschlag  (bTl'war-der-owsh'laG)  mfg.  town,N  Germany 

Bill  Williams  River.     See  Williams. 

BllOIEi  (bTl-ox'i)  city,  Harrison  co.  Miss 

Bilston  (bil'ston)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Stafford  co.  England 

Binab  (be-nab')  town  in  Azerbaijan,  55  m.  S  S  W  of  Tabriz,  Persia 

Binche  (ben'Ke)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  on  Haine  river... 

Bin— Dlnh  (btn'-dln)  town,  Annam 

Bindraband  (btn'dra-band')  town,  Muttwa  dist.  on  Jumna  riv.  British  India. . 
Bingen  (btng'en)  mfg.  town,  grand  dncliy  of  Hesse,  Germany,  on  Rhine  river 
Bingham  (btng'am)  co.  S  E  Ida.  10,500  D  pop.  14,  X  Blackf oot.  —  tp.  Clinton 

CO.  Midi.  pop.  4. 
Blnghamton  (btng'am-tgn)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Broome  co.  N.  Y.  on  Susquehanna 

riv.  pop.  35.  —  tp.  Broome  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Bingley  (btng'lT)  mfg.  town.  West  Riding,  York  co.  on  Aire  riv.  England 

BinondO  (be-non'do)  suburb  of  Manila  on  Pasig  riv.  Philippine  Islands 

Blntang  (bin'tang')  isl.  Malay  Archipelago,  600  D 

BlObiO  (be'o-be'o)  largest  riv.  in  Chile,  S.  America,  300  m.  long,  Andes  mts.  to 

Pacific  at  Coucepcion.  —  prov.  Chile,  4,158  D  pop.  123,  *  Angeles,  pop.  8. 
Bibmeborg  (bi-or'ne-borg')  cml.  town  on  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  Russia. . . 

BirdsbOro  (berdz'btir-o)  bor.  Berks  co.  Pa 

Birkenfeld  (beerk'en-fglf)  cml.  principality,  Ger.  194  D  pop.  37.  —  its  #. 
Birkenhead  (berk'en-hSd)  bor.  Clieshire,  England,  on  estuary  of  Mersey  river 
Birmingham  (ber'mlng-iim)  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Ala.  pop.  26.  —  mfg.  bor. 

New  Haven  co.  Conn.  pop.  4.  —  mfg.  town,  Warwick  co.  England,  pop.  429. 

Birnl  (ber'ne)  town  in  Bornu,  on  Yeou  riv.  70  m   W  of  Kuka,  cen.  Africa 

Birr  (ber)  town.  Kings  co.  Ireland,  62  m.  W  S  W  of  Dublin 

Birstall  (ber'stal)  mfg.  town,  We.st  Riding,  York  co.  Eng.  7  m.  S  W  of  Leeds. 

Bisaccia  (be-sat'cha)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Italy,  30  m.  E  N  E  of  Avellino 

BisacquinO  (be-sak-kwe'no)  cml.  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  27  m.  S  of  Palermo 

Bisbee  (biz'be)  town,  Cochise  co.  Ariz 

Biscay  (bls'ka)  1  of  the  3  Basque  provs.  N  Sp.  849  D  pop.  236,  *  Bilbao,  pop.  51. 

Bisceglie  (be-shal'ya)  spt.  on  Adriatic  sea,  Italy,  21  m.  W  N  W  of  Bari 

BiSChweller  (bish'wi-ler)  cml.  &  mfg.  town  on  Moder  riv.  Alsace,  Germany.. 

Bishop— Auckland  (-ak'land)  mfg.  town,  Durham  co.  England 

Bishop's  Stortford  (-stSrt'ford)  town,  Hertford  co.  England 

Bishop  Wearmouth  (-wer'rnouth)  tp.  Durham  co.  England 

Bishopville  (-vTl)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Sumter  co.  S.  C tp. 

Biskara  (bis'ka-ra)  town  in  Sahara,  Algeria,  Africa,  214  m.  S  E  of  Algiers 

Bisley  (blz'lT)  mfg.  town,  Gloucester  co.  England 

Bismarck  (bTs'mark)  city,  *  of  N.  Dak.  X  of  Burleigh  co 

Bismarck  Archipelago  (bTs'mark-)  group  isls.  N  E  of  New  Guinea,  19,000  □ 

pop.  190 ;  principal,  Neu  Pommern,  Neu  Mecklenburg. 
Bison  Peak  (bl'son-)  Col.  mt.  12,327  ft.  high. 

BissagOS  Islands  (bts-sa'gos)  16  isls.  between  lat.  10°  &  12°  N,  W  coast  Africa. 
Bissao  (bis-sowN')  isl.  &  cml.  Portuguese  settlement,  Bissagos  Isls.  Africa..  .• 

Bissumpur  (bis'sQm-poor')  town,  Bankurah  dist.  Bengal,  India 

Bistricza  (bTs-tret'sa)  town  Croatia,  Austria,  18  m.  N  E  of  Agram 

Bistrltz  (bls'trets)  cml.  &  fortified  town  on  Bistritz  riv.  Transylvania 

BitettO  (be-tet'to)  town,  Italy,  10  m.  S  of  Bari 

Bithynia  (bi-thin'i-a)  anc.  country,  Asia  Minor,  anc.  *  Nicomedi'a  &  Nicas'a. 
Bitlls  (bif  les')  vilayet,  Kurdistan,  Turkey  in  Asia,  11,522  D  pop.  389.  —  its  * 

a  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  W  of  Lake  Van,  pop.  25. 
BitOlia  (bi-to'll-a).     See  Monastir. 

Bitonto  (be-t5n't"o)  cml.  town,  Italy,  10  m.  W  S  W  of  Bari 

Bitterfeld  (bit'ter-felf)  mfg.  town  on  1.  bank  of  Mulde  riv.  Saxony,  Prussia  .. 
Bitter  Lakes,  basins  tr.aversed  by  Suez  canal.  Isthmus  of  Suez,  Egypt. 

Bittur  (bet-toor')  town  on  Ganges  riv.  India,  12  m.  N  W  of  Cawnpur 

Bizerta  (be-zer'ta)  fortified  spt.  Tunis,  on  a  gulf  of  Mediterranean  sea,  Africa. 

Bizovac  (be'so'vak')  vil.  Slavonia,  Austria-Hungary 

Black,  tp.  Posey  co.  Ind 

Blackbird,  hundred,  Newcastle  co.  Del 

Black  Brook,  vil.  &  tp.  Clinton  co.  22  m.  S  W  of  Plattsburg,  N.  Y tp. 

Blackburn  (blBk'bQrn)  mfg.  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 

Black  Creek,  tp.  Shelby  co.  Mo 

Blackford  (blSk'ford)  agr.  co.  E  NE  Ind.  170  O  pop.  10,  X  Hartford. 

Black  Forest,  past.  &  min.  mountainous  region  in  Baden  and  WUrttemberg, 

S  W  Germany.  —  circle,  Wurttemberg,  1,843  D  pop.  481,  *  Reutlingeu. 
Black  Hawk,  agr.  co.  N  E  cen.  lo.  576  D  pop.  24,  X  Waterloo. 
Black  Head  Peak,  S  Col.  peak  San  Juan  Mts.  12,514  ft.  high. 
Black  Hills,  range  of  mts.  S  W  of  S.  Dak.  &  N  E  Wyo.  7,403  ft.  high. 

Blackley  (biak'li)  mlg.  tp.  Lancaster  co.  England,  4  in.  N  of  Manchester 

Black  Mountain,  peak  of  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  11,626  ft.  high. 
Black  Mountains,  group  of  mts.  W  part  of  N.  C.  mostly  in  Yancey  co. 
Blackpool  (blilk'pool')  coast  town,  Lancaster  co.  Eng.  20  m.  W  of  Preston. . . . 
Black  River,  400  m.  long,  S  E  Mo.  to  Wliite  Riv.  at  Jacksonport,  Ark.  —  200 

111.  long,  Hamilton  &  Herkimer  cos.  N.  Y.  to  Lake  Ontario,  near  Water- 
town.  —  150  in.  long,  S.   C.  to  Waccamaw  riv.  near  Georgetown.  ^  200  m. 

long.  Wis.  to  Mississippi  riv.  above  La  Crosse.  —  128  in.  loug,  Quebec  prov. 

Canada,  to  Ottawa  riv.  —  tp.  Georgetown  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2. 
Black  River  Falls,  city,  X  of  Ja<'kson  co.  Wis 
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Black,  or  Buxlne,  Sea,  sea  between  Europe  ana  Asia,  168,600  D. 
Blackstock,  town,  Chester  co.  S.  0 

Blackstone  (-ston)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  6,  vil.  pop.  3. 

Blackville  (-vTl)  tp.  &  town,  Barnwell  co.  S.  C tp. 

Black  Warrior  River,  300  m.  long,  rises  N  Ala.  flows  into  Tombigbee  river, 
Blackwater,  riv.  100  m.  long,  Cork  co.  Ireland,  rises  16  m.  N  E  of  Killarney. 
Blackwells  Island  (blSk'wSlz-)  isl.  in  East  Riv.  New  York  city. 
Bladen  (bla'den)  oral.  co.  S  N.  C.  890  D  pop.  17,  X  Elizabethtown. 

Blaln  (bl5N)  town,  dept.  Loire-Inf^rieure,  France,  20  m.  N  N  W  of  Nantes 

Blaine  (blan)  co.  N  W  Neb.  720  D  pop.  1,  X  Brewster.  —  city,  Whatcom  co. 

Wash.  pop.  2. 
Blair  (blSr)  co.  cen.  Pa.  524  D  pop.  71,  X  Hollidaysburg,  chief  city  Altoona.  — 

city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Neb.  pop.  2. 

Blairgowrie  (-gow-rT)  town,  Perth  co.  Scotland,  16  m.  N  N  E  of  Perth 

Blairsville,  bor.  Indiana  co.  Pa 

Blake,  tp.  Colleton  co   S.  C 

Blakely  (blak'lT)  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  Pa 

Blanc,  Mont.    See  Mont  Blanc. 

Blanca  Peak  (blan'ka-)  highest  of  Sierra  Blanca  group,  Col.  14,464  ft. 

Blanchard  (bl5n'ch,jrd)  tp.  Hardin  co.  O 

Blanco  (blSn'ko)  agr.  co.  cen.  Tex.  710  D  pop.  5,  X  Blanco. 
Bland,  agr.  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  320  D  pop.  5,  X  Seddon. 

Blanes  (blan'yes)  spt.  on  Mediterranean  sea,  Spain,  22  m.  S  of  Gerona 

Blankenese  (blan'ken-a'se)  vil.  Holstein,  Prussia,  on  Elbe  river 

Blarney  (blar'nT)  vif.  Cork  co.  Ir.  4  m.  N  W  of  Cork ;  noted  for  its  scenery. 
Blaye  (bla)  cml.  town,  dept.  Gironde,  France,  on  rt.  bank  of  Gironde  river... 
Bledsoe  (bled'so)  agr.  co.  S  E  cen*  Tenn.  300  Q  pop.  6,  X  Pikeville. 

Bleiberg  (blT'bSro)  min.  vil.  Illyria,  Austria,  7  m.  W  of  Villach 

Blekinge  (bla'kTn-ge)  prov.  S  Sweden,  1,1G3  D  pop.  143,  #  Karlskrona. 

Blendon  (blSn'don)  tp.  Franklin  co.  0.  10  m.  N  of  Columbus 

Blenheim  (blSi/im)  vil.  Bavaria,  S  Germany;  battlefield  in  1704. 

Blidah  or  JBlida  (ble'da)  town,  Algeria,  Africa,  30  m.  S  W  of  Algiers 

Blissfield  (bll s'f eld)  mfg.  vil.  &  tp.  Lenawee  co.  on  Raisin  riv.  Mich tp. 

Bloemfontein  (blem-f Sn'tin)  town,  #  of  Orange  Free  State,  S  Africa 

Blois  (bhva)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  *  of  dept.  Loir-et-Cher,  France,  on  Loire  river. 
Bloom,  tp.  Fairfield  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Scioto  co.  O.  pop.  2. .—  tp.  Columbia 

CO.  Pa.  pop.  5. 

Bloomer,  tp.  Montcalm  co.  Mich 

Bloomfield,  tp.  La  Grange  3C.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Davis  co.  lo.  tp. 

pop.  2,  city  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Essex  co.  N.  J.  tp.  pop.  8. 

Bloomingdale,  tp.  &  vil.  Van  Buren  CO.  Mich tp. 

Blooming  Grove,  tp.  Orange  co.  N.  Y 

BlOomingtOB,  city,  X  of  McLean  co.  111.  pop.  20.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Monroe 

CO.  Ind.  city  pop.  4. 

Bloomsburg  (blobmz'bQrg)  bor.  X  of  Columbia  co.  Pa 

BlOSS  (bios)  tp.  Tioga  co.  Pa 

BlOSSburg  (-bQrg)  bor.  Tioga  co.  Pa 

Blount  (bmnt)  CO.  N  Ala.  752  D  pop.  22,  X  Blountsville.  —  co.  E  Tenn.  614  D, 

pop.  18,  X  Maryville.  —  tp.  Vermilion  co.  111.  pop.  2. 

Blue,  tp.  Jackson  co.  Mo 

Blue  Earth,  agr.  co.  S  Min.  750  D  pop.  29,  X  Mankato. 

Blue  Earth  City,  vil.  Faribault  co.  Minn 

Bluefield,  vil.  Mercer  co.  W.  Va 

Blue  Hill,  vil.  &  tp.  Hancock  co.  Me tp. 

Blue  Island,  vil.  Cook  co.  III.  15  m.  S  of  Chicago 

Blue  Lick  Springs,  vil.  Nicholas  co.  Ky.  on  Licking  riv.  ;  a  watering  place. 
Blue  Mountains,  range  in  N  E  Ore.  —  range  in  E  Jamaica,  over  6,000  ft. 

high.  —  range  in  E  Australia. 
Blue  Ridge,  the  S  E  range  of  the  AUeghanies  in  Va.  &  N.  C. 

Blue  River,  tp.  Johnson  co.  Ind 

Blue  River  Peak,  Col.  13,000  ft.  high,  lat.  39°  i&  N,  Ion.  106°  20/  W. 

Blue  Sulphur  Springs,  mineral  springs,  Greenbrier  co.  W.  Va. 

Bluffton  (bliif'ton)  city,  X  of  Wells  co.  Ind.  on  Wabash  riv.  pop.  4.  —  vil. 

Allen  CO.  O.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Beaufort  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 
Boad  (bod)  native  state,  Orissa,  India,  2,064  D  pop.  57.  —  its  *. 

Bobbio  (b5b'be-o)  town,  Italy,  on  Trebbia  riv.  ;  a  bishop's  see 

BobrinetZ  (bo'bre-nStz')  town,  Russia  in  Europe,  100  m.  N  of  Kherson 

Bobruisk  (bo-brob-isk')  town,  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Beresina  river 

Boca,  or  Bocca,  Tigris  (bSk'ka  te'grTs)  the  entrance  to  Canton  riv.  China. 

Bochnia  (boK'ne-a)  min.  town,  W  Galicia  prov.  Austria 

Bochold  (bSK'olt)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Aa  river 

Bochum  (boK'obui)  mfg.  &  min.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia 

Bockenheim  (bSk'ken-him')  town,  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia 

Bodenbach  (bo'den-baK')  town,  Bohemia  prov.  Austria 

Bodie  Island  (bod'i-),  N.  C.  sep.  Albemarle  &  Roanoke  sounds  from  Atl. 
Bodmin  (bod'mtn)  bor.  &  town,  Eng.  X  of  Cornwall,  bor.  pop.  7,  town  pop.  5. 
Bodrogh-Keresztur  (bo'drSg'-ka'rSs'tooi-')  town,  Zemplin  co.  Hungary. 
Boeotia  (be-o'shl-a)  modern  Viotia  (ve-o-te'a)  dist.  &  an  anc.  republic,  Greece. 

Boeuf  (b6f)  tp.  Franklin  co.  Mo 

Boeuf  Bayou  (bSf  bi'ob)  branch  of  Ouachita  riv.  Ark.  &  La.  200  m.  long. 

Bogansville  (bo'ganz-vll)  tp.  Union  co.  S.  0 

BoggS,  tp.  Center  co.  Pa 

Bogodukhov  (bo-go-dob-kov')  town,  Russia,  39  m.  N  W  of  Kharkov 

Bogong  (bo-gong')  CO.  Victoria,  Australia 

Bogoroditsk  (bo-go-ro-ditsk')  town,  Russia,  40  m.  S  E  of  Tula 

Bogota  (bo-go-ta')  city,  *  of  Colombia,  S.  America 

Bogra  (bog'rii')  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  1,491  D  pop.  689.  —  its  *  pop.  6. 
BogUtChar  (bo-gob-char')  town,  Voronej  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  near  Don  river 

BogUSlav  (bo-gob-slav')  town,  Russia  in  Europe,  70  m.  S  S  E  of  Kiev 

Bohain  (bo'aN')  town,  dept.  Ain,  France 

Bohemia  (bo-he'mT-ii)  prov.  Austria-Hungary,  20,060  O  pop.  5,843,  *  Prague. 
Bbhmerwald  (bo'mer-wiilt')  mts.  separating  ISlbe  and  Danube  rivs.  Germany. 

Bohol  (bo-h51')  one  of  the  Philippine  Isls.  70  m.  N  W  of  Mindanao 

Bois  Blanc  Island  (boi' blank-,  Fr.pron.  bwii'  bloN'-)  in  Lake  Huron,  10  m. 

S  E  of  Mackinac.  ^  isl.  in  Detroit  Riv.  opposite  Araherstburgh. 
Bois6  (boi'za)  min.  co.  W  Ida.  4,000  D  pop.  3,  X  Idaho  city. 

BoiS^  City,  city,  X  of  Ada  co.  and  #  of  Ida.  on  Boise'  river ._. 

Bois  le  Duo  (bwii'  le  dlik')  or  'sHertOgenbOSCh  (s'hSr-to'gSn-biSsh')  city,  # 

of  N.  Brabant,  Netherlands 

Bojano  (bo-yii'no)  nnr.  Bovia'nuh,  town,  Campobaaso  prov.  Italy 

Bokhara  (bSK-ii'ra)  a  khanate,  Turkestan,  cen.  Asi.a,  92,300  Dpop.  2,130;  a 

depeniU'iicy  of  Russia.  ^  its  *  pop.  70. 
Bolbec  (bOl'bBiv')  town,  dopt.  Seine-Infi^rieure,  France,  25  m.  E  N  E  of  Havre. 

Boldnas  (bold'niis)  parish,  Gefleborg  prov.  Sweden 

Boles  (bob.)  tp.  &  vil.  Franklin  co.  Mo tp. 

Bolgrad  (bOl'griid')  town,  Bessarabia,  Russia,  25  ni.  N  of  Ismail - 

Boll  (bii'lo)  town,  Kastainuni  vilayet,  Anatolia,  Turkey  in  Asia 

Bolivar  (l>Sl-e-viir')  co.  N  W  Miss." 870  D  pop.  30,  X  Rosedale.  —  city,  X  of  Polk 

CD.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  X  of  Hardemiui  co.  Tonii.  pop.  1.  .—  {Sp.  proii.  Iw-le'- 

viiv)  dep.  Colombia,  S.  Amer.  21,345  D  pop.  2S0,  #  Cartagena.  —  prov.  Ecua- 
dor, pop.  43,  *  Ouaranda. —  state,  Venezuela,  88,701  Q  pop.  50,  *  Angostura. 
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i,  e,  I,  o,  u,  long ;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged ;  5,  5,  T,  S,  li,  short;  a,  g,  i,  g,  u,  obscure;  far,  list,  fall,  cfire;  term ;  foOd,  fo6t,  fflrl_;  8  as  in  fSr  ;  oi  as  in  oil  j  ow  at  in  oow; 
a,  b,  ii,  c,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  ch  as  in  chin ;  g  as  in  get ;  n  as'in  linger," link ;  ng  as  in  sing  j  th  as  in  thin ;  th  oj  in  thine ;  1,2,  i,  w,  B,  D,  o,  B,  K,  N  (see  p.  1719). 
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BoUvar  Point  (b51-e-var'-)  Chambers  co.  Tex.  at  entrance  to  Galveston  Bay. 
Bolivia  (bo-lTv'I-a,  Sp.  pron.  bo-Ie've-a)  S.  American  republic,  5C7,3C0  D  pop. 

2,020,  *  movable  ;  in  1S91,  Oruro;  in  1893,  will  be  Sucre. 

BolkhOV  (bol-Kov')  town,  Orel  govt.  Russia,  30  m.  N  of  Orel 

BoUate  (bol-Ia'ta)  town,  Milan  prov.  Italy,  G  m.  N  of  Milan 

BoU^ne  (bol'lan')  town,  dept.  Vaucluse,  France,  22  m.  N  of  Avignon 

Bollinger  (bol'Tn-jer)  CO.  S  E  Mo.  C16  D  pop.  13,  X  Marble  Hill. 

Bologna  (bo-lon'ya)  prov.  Emilia  dept.  Italy,  1,391  D  pop.  482.  —  its  #  pop.  10-1. 

Bolonchen  (bo-lon-cli6n')  vil.  Me.\ico,  59  ra.  N  E  of  Cauipeclie 

Bolor— Tagil  (bo-lor'-tag')  mts.  of  cen.  Asia,  higliest  peaks  19,000  ft. 

Bolsward  (bSls-warf)  touii,  Friesland,  Netlierlands 

Bolton  (bol'ton)  bor.  &  town,  Lancaster  co.  Eng.  bor.  pop.  227,  town  pop.  115. 
Boma  (bo'ma)  town,  near  mouth  of  Kongo  riv.  *  of  Kongo  Free  State. 
Bombay  (bom-bii')  presidency  of  British  India,  125,394  D  pop.  18,827.  —  its  * 

pop.  804,  a  spt.  city  on  Bombay  isl.  (now  a  peninsula,  22  D). 

Bom— Jardin  (boN-zhar-deN')  town,  Ceara  state,  Brazil 

Bona  (bo'na)  French  Bone  (bon)  spt.  town,  Constantine  dept.  Algeria,  Africa 
Bonai  (bo'ui')  S  tributary  state  of  Bengal,  India,  1,297  D  pop.  25,  %  Bonai 

Gurh,  pop.  2. 
Bonaventure  (bSn'a-vSn'tur')  riv.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  75  m.  long.  —  isl.  in 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  2J  m.  long.  —  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  3,290  D  pop.  21. 
Bonavista  Bay  (bon-a-vis'ta-)  E  coast  Newfoundland,  48^  40'  N,  53°  g^  W. 
Bond,  00.  S  W  cen.  111?  380  dpop.  15,  X  Greenville. 

Bondeno  (b5n-da'no)  town,  Italy,  11  m.  W  N  W  of  Ferrara 

Bondu  ( bon'dob')  dist.  Senegambia,  Africa 

Bonham  (bon'am)  vil.  X  of  Fannin  co.  Tex 

Bonliomme  (bon-liom')  agr.  CO.  S  E  S.  Dak.  540  D  pop.  9,  X  Bouhomme.  ^ 

tp.  St.  Louis  CO.  Mo.  pop.  6. 
Boni  (bo'ne)  ter.  Celebes  isl.  on  Gulf  of  Boni,  Malay  Arch.  pop.  200,  *  Boni. 
Bonin  Islands  (bo-nen'-)  3  groups  of  isls.  in  N  Pacific,  32  d,  belong  to  Japan. 

Bonn  (ijonn)  town,  Prussia,  on  Rhine  riv.  15  m.  S  of  Cologne 

Bonne  Bay  (bon-)  W  coast  Newfoundland,  lat.  49°  30'  N  ;  herring  fisheries. 
Bonn^table  (bon'na'ta'bl)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Sarthe,  France,  on  Dives  river.. . 

Bonne  Terre  (bon'  ter)  vil.  St.  Francois  co.  Mo 

Bonny  (bSnT)  spt.  on  Bonny  riv.  Niger  delta,  W  Africa 

Bonorva  (bo-nSr'va)  vil.  on  isl.  of  Sardinia,  Italy 

Bonyhad  (bon'ySd')  town,  Tolna  co.  Hungary 

Boom  (bom)  town,  Belgium,  10  m.  S  of  Antwerp,  on  Rupel  river 

Boon  I  boon)  tp.  Warrick  co.  Ind 

Boone  (boon)  co.  N  Ark.  672  D  pop.  16,  X  Harrison.  —  co.  N  111.  290  D  pop. 

12,  X  Belvidere.  —  co.  cen.  Ind.  420  U  pop.  27,  X  Lebanon.  —  co.  W  cen.  lo. 
576  D  pop.  24,  X  Boone.  —  co.  N  Ky.  270  D  pop.  12,  X  Burlington.  — 
CO.  N  cen.  Mo.  680  D  pop.  26,  X  Columbia.  —  co.  E  cen.  Neb.  G92  D  pop. 
9,  X  Albion.  .—  co.  W.  Va.  515  D  pop.  7,  X  Madison.  ^  tp.  Harrison  co.  Ind. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Boone  co.  lo.  pop.  7.  ^  tp.  Hamilton  co.  lo.  pop.  3.  — 
tp.  Franklin  co.  Mo.  pop.  3  —  tp.  Greene  co.  Mo.  pop.  3. 

Boon  Hill,  tp.  Johnston  co.  N.  C 

Boon  Island,  10  m.  E  of  York,  Me.  ;  lighthouse  123  ft.  high. 

Boons  Lick,   tp.  Howard  co.  Mo 

Boonton  (bobn'ton)  tp.  &  city  Morris  co.  N.  J.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  3. 
Boonville  (boou'vil)  town,  X  of  Warrick  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  — tp.  &  city,  X  of 

Cooper  CO.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  4.  ^  vil.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Boothbay  (booth'ba)  tp.  &  vil.  Lincoln  co.  Me tp. 

Boothbay  Harbor^  tp.  &  vil.  Lincoln  co.  Me tp. 

Boothia  Felix  (bob'tht-a  fe'llx)  most  N  pen.  of  N.  Am.,  N  magnetic  pole. 
Boothia  Gulf,  310  m.  long,  60  to  100  m.  wide,  E  of  the  above. 

Eootle-CUm-Linacre  (bbb'tl-k!im-lTn'a-kr)  bor.  Lancaster  co.  England 

Boppard  (bSp'part)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prus.  on  Rhine  riv.  9  m.  S  of  Coblentz.. 
Borasambar  (bo'ra-sam-bar')  principality,  India,  750  D  ;  aboriginal  tribes. . .. 
Borax  Lake,  saline  lake,  Lake  co.  Cal.  ;  warm  mineral  springs  in  vicinity. 
Bordeaux  (b6r-do')  tp.   Abbeville  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3.  —  {pron.  bSr'do')  mfg.  & 

cml.  city  &  spt.  on  Garonne  riv.  #  of  dept.  Gironde,  France,  pop.  252. 
Bordentown  (b8r'den-)  tp.  &  city,  Burlington  co.  N.  J.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  4. 
Boreas  Mountain  (bo're-its-)  peak  of  Adirondack  Mts.  N.  Y.  3,726  ft.  high. 

Foreman  (bSr'man)  CO.  N  S.  Dak.  1,260  D 

Borger  (bor'ger)  vil.  Drenthe  prov.  Netherlands 

BorgerhOUt  (bor'ger-howf)  town,  Belgium,  E  suburb  of  Antwerp 

BorgettO  (bor-geta'o)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  13  m.  W  S  W  of  Palermo 

BorghettO  (b5r-gat'to)  town,  Lombardy,  Italy,  7  m.  S  of  Lodl 

Borgne  (borii)  lake,  S  E  La.  60  m.  long,  26  m.  wide,  12  m.  E  of  New  Orleans. 

BorgO  (bor'go)  town,  Tyrol,  Austria 

BorgO  Mozzano  (_bor'go  m5t-sa'no)  town,  Italy,  6  m.  N  N  E  of  Lucca 

BorgonuOVO  (-nwo'vo)  town,  Piacenza  prov.  Italy 

BorgO  San  Donino  (bor'go  san  do-ne'no)  town,  N  Italy,  9  m.  N  W  of  Parma 

BorgO  San  Sepolcro  (-sa-pol'kro)  town,  Italy,  on  Tiber  rivet 

BorgU  (b6r-gob')  or  Bussang  (bobs'sang)  prov.  British  Niger  Territories,  N  of 

Dahomey,  W  Africa. 

Borinage  (bo're'nazh')  coal  min.  dist.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium 

Borispol  (bo'rTs-p51')  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  20  m.  S  E  of  Kiev. 
BorisSOglebsk  (bo-rls-so-glSbsk')  town,  Tambov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop. 

13.  — town,  Yaroslav  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Volga  riv.  pop.  12. 
Borlssov  (bo-re'sov)  town,  Minsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Eeresiua  river. .. 
Borja  (bor'Ha)  town,  Aragon,  Spain,  pop.  5.  —  town,  Ecuador,  S.  America,  at 

head  of  navigation  of  Amazon  riv.  2,600  m.  from  sea,  pop.  3. 

Borna  (bSr'na)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  16  m.  S  S  B  of  Leipsic 

Borneo  (b6r'ne-o)  isl.  in  Malay  Archipelago,  289,000  D  pop.  1,750.  —  town  on 
same  isl.  near  N  coast,  on  Brunai  riv.  pop.  30  ;  built  on  piles. 

Bornhem  (born'hSm)  town,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium 

Bornholm  (boni'holm)  isl.  of  Denmark,  in  Baltic  sea,  223  D 

Bornos  (bbr'nos)  town,  Andalusia,  Spain,  on  Guadalete  river 

Bomu  (b5r-nob')  c_ountry,  cen.  Af  .W  of  Lake  Chad,  50,000  D  pop.  5,000,  *  Kuka. 

Borodino  (bor-o-de'no)  vil.  Russia,  75  m.  W  S  W  of  Moscow  ;  Fr.  victory,  1812. 

Borovitchi  (bor-o-vlt'che)  town,  Russia,  96  m.  E  S  E  of  Novgorod 

Borovsk  (bo-rovsk')  town,  Kaluga  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Protva  river. . . . 

Borrowstounness  (bor'ro-stown-nes')  spt.  Linlithgow  co.  Scotland 

Borsa  (bor'sho')  vil.  Marmaros  co.  Hungary. 

Borsna  (bSrz'na)  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Borsod  (bSi'shod')  CO.  Hungary,  1,369  D  pop.  195,  X  Miskolcz. 

Borung  (bor'iing)  co.  Victoria,  Australia 

Bosa  (bo'sa)  town,  isl.  of  Sardinia,  Italy,  at  mouth  of  Termo  river 

Boscobel  (bos'ko-bel)  city  &  tp.  Grant  co.  Wis city 

BOSCO  Reale  (bSs'ko  ra-a'la)  vil.  Naples  prov.  Italy,  E  of  Bosco  Tre-Case .... 

BOSCO  Tre-Case  (bos'ko  tra-ka'sa)  town  Naples,  Italy,  S  slope  Mt.  Vesuvius 

Bosna-Serai  (boa-na-ser-i')  0!- Sarajevo  (sar-a-ya'vo)  *  of  Bosnia,  Aust.-Hung. 

Bosnia  (boz'nl-a-)  and  Herzegovina  (-hert'se-go-ve'na)  prov.  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, administered  by  Austria-Hungary,  23,262  D  pop.  1,404,  #  Sarajevo. 

Bosporus  (bos'po-riis)  or  Strait  ol  Constantinople  (-kon-stSn'ti-no'pl)  17  m. 
long,  connects  Black  and  Marmora  seas. 

Bosque  (bSs'ka)  co.  N  E  cen.  Tex.  980  D  pop.  14,  X  Meridian. 

Bossier  (b5s-ser',  Fr.  pron.  bos'se'a')  co.  N  W  La.  780  D  pop.  20,  X  Bellevue. 

Boston  (bSs'tgn)  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  #  of  Mass.  and  X  of  Suffolk  co.  on  Boston 


Pop. 


13 

1,500 

3 


Harbor,  pop.  448.  —  tp.  Ionia  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Lincoln  co.  England, 

pop.  15,  spt.  on  Witham  river. 
Bosworth  (boz'wurth)  town,  Leicester  co.  England ;  near  battlefield  of  1485. 

Boszbrmeny  (bo-sbr'man')  town,  #  of  Haiduk  dist.  Hungary 

Botallack  JHine  (bo-tai'Sk-)  W  coast  Cornwall  co.  Eng.  ;  extends  mider  sea. 
Botany  Bay,  E  coast  Australia,  S  of  Sydney  ;  Biit.  penal  colony,  1788-1841. 
Botetourt  (bot'e-tQrt)  co.  Va.  548  D  pop.  15,  X  Fincastle. 

Bothnia  (both'ni-a)  country,  N  Europe,  on  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  belongs  to  Swe- 
den and  Russia. 
Bothwell  (both'wgl)  CO.  S  W  Ontario,  Can.ida,  577  D  pop.  26,  X  Bothwell. 
Bottineau  (bStai-jio)  co.  N  N.  Dak.  1,130  D  pop.  3,  X  Bottineau. 
BotUSChani  (bo-too-sha'ne)  or  Botocliani  (bo-to-sha'ne)  cml.  town,  Roumania 

Botzen  (bot'sen)  town,  Austria,  35  m.  N  N  E  of  Trent 

Bouches-dU-Rhone  (bobsh'-dii'-ron')  dept.  Fr.  1,971  D  pop.  631,  *  Marseille. 

Bougie  (bbb'je)  spt.  town,  Constantine  dept.  Algeria 

Boulder  (bokFer)^co.  N  Col.  790  D  pop.  14.  —  its  X  pop.  3. 

Boulogne  (boo-lon',  Fr.  pron.  boo'loii')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  on 

English  Channel,  pop.  45.  — town,  dept.  Seine,  Fr.  suburb  of  Paris,  pop.  33. 
Bounty  Islands,  group  in  S  Pacific,  S  E  of  New  Zealand. 
Bourbon  (boor'bun)  agr.  co.  S  E  Kan.  637  D  pop.  29,  X  Fort  Scott.  —  tp.  & 

town  Marshall  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Boone  co.  Mo.   pop.  3. 

—  (pron.  bfir'biin)  agr.  co.  N  E  cen.  Ky.  244  D  pop.  17,  X  Paris. 

Bourg-en-Bresse  (boorg'-oN'-bres')  town,  *  of  dept.  Ain,  France 

Bourges  (boorzli)_city,  #  of  dept.  Cher,  France,  144  m.  S  of  Paris 

Bourget  (boor'zha')  lake.  Savoy,  France,  11  m.  long,  2  ni.  wide. 

Bourgoin  (bbbr'gwaN')  town,  dept.  Isere,  France,  on  Bourbre  river 

Bourg-St.-And6ol  (boor'-s5N'toN'da'61')  town,  dept.  Ardeche,  France 

Bournemouth  (born'mtith)  bor.  &  coast  town,  Hampshire,  England  ;  watering 

place  ;  bor.  pop.  38,  town  pop.  12. 

BOUSSU  (boos'sii')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium 

Bovino  (bo-ve'no)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy 

Bowdoinham  (bow'd'n-am)  town,  Sagadahoc  co.  Me 

Bowie  (boo'e)  co.  N  E  Tex.  920  D  pop.  20,  X  Boston, 

Bowling  Green  (bo'llng-)  city,  Warren  co.  Ky.  pop.  8.  —  vil.  X  of  Pike  co. 

Mo.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of  Wood  co.  O.  pop.  3. 

Boxbutte  (boks'bnt')  co.  N  W  Neb.  1,080  D 

Box  Elder,  co.  N  W  Ut.  7,016  D  pop.  8,  X  Brigham  City. 

Boxtel  (boks'tel)  vil.  N.  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands 

Boyaca  (bo-ya'ka')  dep.  Colombia,  S.  America,  33,351  D  pop.  702,  *  Tunja.  — 

vil.  of  same  ;  battlefield,  1819. 
Boyd  (boid)  CO.  N  E  Ky.  180  D  pop.  14,  X  Catlettsburg. 
Boyle  (boil)  CO.  cen.  Ky.  180  D  pop.  13,  X  Danville. 
Boyne  (boin)  riv.  of  Ireland ;  battle  of  the  Boyne,  1690. 

Bozeman  (boz'man)  town,  X  of  Gallatin  co.  Mont 

Bra  (bra)  cml.  tovvn,  Piedmont,  Italy,  25  m.  N  E  of  Cuneo 

Brabant  (brifbant  or  bra-bant')  old  duchy  of  the  Netherlands ;  N.  Brabant 

now  belongs  to  the  Netherlands,  and  S.  Brabant  to  Belgium. 

Braceville  (bras'vTl)  vil.  Grundy  co.  Ill 

Bracken  (brak'en)  CO.  N  Ky.  200  D  pop.  12,  X  Brookville. 

Brackettville  (brak'et-vTl)  town,  Kinney  co.  Tex 

Braddock  (brad'ok)  tp.  &  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  7,  bor.  pop.  9  ;  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  1755. 

Bradiield,  vil.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England 

Bradford  (brad'ford)  CO.  N  E  Fla.  560  D  pop.  8,  X  Starke.  —  agr.  co.  N  N  E 

Pa.  1,150  D  pop?  59,  X  Towanda.  —  vil.  &  tp.  Cliickasaw  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  2.  — 

vil.  &  tp.  Essex  CO.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  Miami  co.  0.  pop.  1.  —  city  &  tp. 

McKean  co.  Pa.  city  pop.  11,  tp.  pop.  3.  —  mfg.  town  &  bor.  York  co.  England, 

8  m.  W  of  Leeds,  town  pop.  216. 
Bradford-on-Avon  (-Sv'on)  town,  Wiltshire,  England,  6m.  E  S  E  of  Bath. . . 

Brading  (bra'dTng)  vil.  Isle  of  Wight,  England 

Bradley  (brSd'lI)  co.  S  S  E  Ark.  755  D  pop.  8,  X  Warren.  —  co.  E  Tenn.  280  D 

pop.  14,  X  Cleveland. 

Brady's  Bend  (bra'dtz-)  tp.  &  vil.  Armstrong  co.  Pa tp. 

Braga  (bra'ga)  dist.  Minho  prov.  Portugal,  1,058  Q  pop.  336.  —  its  *  pop.  20. 
BraganQa  (bra-gan'sa)  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  pop.  10.  —  anc.  town, 

Para   state,  Brazil,  near  mouth  of  Cait6  riv.  pop.  0.  —  dist.  N  E  Portugal, 

575  D  pop.  172.  ^  town  in  same,  on  Ferrenza  riv.  pop.  5. 

Brahmanberla  (brii-man-ber'i-a)  town,  Bengal,  India,  on  Titis  river 

Brahmaputra  (bra'ma-poo'tra)  sacred  riv.  Tibet  &  India,  1,400  m.  long. 

BraidWOOd  (brad'wood)  city, "Will  co.  Ill 

Braila  (bra-e'la)  or  Ibrail  (e'bra-el')  town,  Roumania,  on  Danube  river 

Brainerd  (bra'nerd)  city,  X  of  Crow  Wing  co.  Minn 

Braine-la— Leude  (bran-la-lud')  vil.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium 

Braine-le-Comte  (bran-le  koNt')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium 

Braintree  (bran'tre)  tp.  N'orfolk  CO.  Mass.  10  m.  S  of  Boston,  pop.  5.  —  mfg. 

town,  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  5. 

Brampton  (bramp'tgn)  min.  par.  Derby  co.  England 

Branch,  co.  S  Mich.  504  D  pop.  27,  X  Coldwater. 

BranchvlUe  (brSnch'vTl)  tp.  &  town,  Orangeburg  co.  S.  C tp. 

Brandenburg  (bran'den-bobro)  prov.  Prussia,  15,376  D  pop.  2,542,  *  Berlin. 

—  town  of  same  on  Havel  riv.  37  m.  W  S  W  of  Berlin,  pop.  38. 
Brandon  (brSn'don)  town  &  tp.  Rutland  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Manitoba, 

Canada,  pop.  4. 
Brandywlne,  hundred,  Newcastle  co.  Del.  pop.  4.  —  creek  in  Pa.  &  Del.  ; 

scene  of  battle,  1777. 

Branford  (brSn'ford)  tp.  &  bor.  New  Hav.3n  co.  Conn tp. 

Brant  (brant)  co. 'Ontario,  Canada,  420  D  pop.  40,  X  Brantford,  pop.  13. 
Bras  d'Or  (bra'  dor')  salt-water  lake.  Cape  Breton  isl.  50  m.  long. 

Brasher  (brash'er)  tp.  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y.  ;  iron  works 

Brassfleld,  tp.  Granville  co.  N.  C 

Brasso  (bras'so).     See  Kronstadt. 

BratSberg  (brats'berg)  dist.  in  S  Norway,  on  seacoast,  5,863  D  pop.  92,  *  Skien. 

BratSlav  (brats-lav')  town,  Podolia,  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Bug  river 

Brattleboro  (brat'l-biir-ro)  tp.  &  vil.  Windham  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  7,  vil.  pop.  5. 

Braunau  (brow'now)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Braunhlrschen  (brown'her'shen)  tp.  Lower  Austria,  near  Vienna 

Braunsberg  (browns'bero)  town,  Prussia,  35  m.  S  W  of  Kbnigsberg 

Brava  (bra'va)  S  isl.  Cape  Verde  group,  45  D  pop.  6.  —  town  on  its  E  coast. 

Braxton  (brax'ton)  co.  cen.  W.  Va.  565  D  pop.  14,  X  Sutton. 

Bray  (bra)  parish, Berkshire, England,  pop.  6,  on  Thames  riv.;  home  of  "Vicar 

of  Bray."  —  town,  Dublin  &  Wicklow  cos.  Ireland,  on  Bray  riv.  pop.  6. 
Brazil  (bra-zTl')  tp.  &  city,  Clay  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  6.  —  (Portuguese 

pron.  brU-zel')  The  United  States  of,  federal  republic.  South  America, 

3,209,878  D  pop.  14,002,  *  Rio  Janeiro. 
Brazoria  (bra-zo'rT-a)  co.  S  E  Tex.  1,440  D  pop.  12,  X  Brazoria. 
Brazos  (bra'zos)  riv?  of  Tex.  950  m.  long,  nav.  250  m.  flows  Into  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico. —  agr.  CO.  E  cen.  Tex.  on  Brazos  riv.  510  D  pop.  17,  X  Bryan. 
Brazos  Peak,  Col.  11,214  ft.  high. 

Brazza  (brat'sa)  isl.  of  Dalmatia,  in  Adriatic  sea,  170  D 

Breathitt  (breth'It)  co.  E  Ky.  450  D  pop.  9,  X  Jackson. 

Brfeche  de  Roland  (brSsh'  de  ro'loN')  defile  Pyrenees  mts.  9,500  ft.  high. 
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n  means  square  miles ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands:  2=1,500  to  2,499;  3=2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  llian  1,000  not  given.     &6e  Abbreviations,  f.  1919. 
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Brechin  (brSK'in)  bor.  Forfar  co.  Scotland,  on  South  Esk  river 

Breckinridge  (brek'in-rij)  co.  N  W  Ky.  520  D  pop.  19,  X  Hardinsburg. 

Brecon  (brgk'on)  or  Brecknock  (brek'nok)  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  Wales,  719  D 
pop.  57.  —  its  X  pop.  6,  on  Usk  riv.  14  ni.  S  of  Builth. 

Breda  (bra-da')  town,  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands,  on  Merk  river 

Breede  (bra'de  or  bred)  large  riv.  Cape  Colony,  S  Africa ;  impeded  by  a  bar. 

Bregangon  (bre-goN's5N')  fortified  isl.  Bay  of  Hyeres,  Fr.  20  m.  E  of  Toulon. 

Bremen  (brSm'en,  Ger.  pron.  bra'men)  spt.  city,  on  Weser  riv.  Ger.  pop.  125, 
#  of  the  former  republic  of  Bremen,  99  D  pop.  180,  now  part  of  Ger.  empire. 

Bremer  (bre'mer)  CO.  N  E  lo.  432  D  pop.  15,  X  Waverly. 

Bremerhaven  (bra'mer-ha'f en)  spt   Germany,  34  m.  N  N  W  of  Bremen 

Bremerlehe  (bra'mer-la'e)  town,  Hanover,  Prussia 

Brenham  (brgn'am)  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Tex 

Brenner  (breu'ner)  peak  of  Tyrol  mts.  Austria,  6,788  ft.  high. 

Brentford  (brent'ford)  town,  Middlesex  co.  England,  on  Thames  riv.  ;  water- 
works for  partial  supply  of  London 

Brentwood  (brent'wood)  town,  Essex  co.  England 

Brescello  (bra-shSl'lo)  town  on  Po  riv.  Italy,  IS  m.  N  W  of  Reggio 

Brescia  (bresh'e-a)  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  1,G44  D  pop.  486.  —  its  *  pop.  43. 

Breslau  (brSs'lou)  cml.  city  on  Oder  riv.  *  of  Silesia,  Prussia 

Brest  (brSst,  Fr.  pron.  same)  city,  dept.  Finistere,  France,  389  m.  W  of  Paris. 

Brest-LltOVsk  (brest-le'tovsk')  town,  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Bresztovacz  (bies'to'vats)  tp.  Slavonia,  Austria-Hungary 

Bretagne  (bre-tiiu')  Eng.  Brittany  (brlt'a-nT)  old  prov.  N  W  France,  between 
English  Channel  and  Atlantic  ocean. 

Breton  (bie'ton)  tp.  Washington  co.  Mo 

Breton  Bay  (brit'tgn-)  W  Australia,  55  m.  N  of  Perth. 

Breukelen  (bro'kel-en)  vil.  Netherlands  from  whicli  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  is  named. 

Brevard  (bre'viird)  co.  S  E  Pla.  2,446  D  pop.  3,  X  St.  Lucie. 

Brevent  (bra'voN')  mt.  of  Pennine  Alps,  Savoy,  8,500  ft.  high. 

Brewer,  city  Penobscot  co.  Me 

Brewster  (bru'ster)  CO.  W  Tex.  2,C40  D  pop.  1,  X  Alpine. 

Brezowa  (bra-zo'wa)  town,  Neutra  co.  Hungary 

BrlanQon  (bre'5N's6N')  ft.  town,  dept.  Hautes-Alpes,  Fr. ;  4,284  ft.  above  sea  . 

Briansk  (bre-Snsk')  town,  Orel  govt.  Russia,  on  Desna  river 

Briare  (bre'iir')  town,  dept.  Loiret,  France,  on  Loire  riv.  6  m.  S  E  of  Gien .... 

Brick,  tp.  Ocean  co.  N.  J 

Bridgenorth  (brTi'n6rth)  town,  Shropshire,  England 

Bridgeport  (brTj'port)  tp.  Nevada  co.  Cal.  pop.  1.  —  city,  pop.  49,  one  of  the 
2  X  of  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  —  vil.  Belmont  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  bor.  Montgomery 
CO.  Pa.  pop.  3.  ^  bor.  Fayette  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 

Bridgers  Peak  (brij'erz-)  Gallatin  Range,  Gallatin  co.  Mont.  9,000  ft.  high. 

Bridgeton  (brlj'ton)  city,  Cumberland  co.  N.  J 

Bridgetown,  cml?  city,  *  of  isl.  of  Barbados,  W.  Indies 

Bridgewater,  tp.  &  vil.  Plymouth  CO.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Somerset  co. 
N.  J.  pop.  9.  —  bor.  Beaver  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. .—  bor.  Somerset  co.  Eng.  pop.  12. 

Bridgton,  tp.  &  vil.  Cumberland  co.  Me tp. 

Bridlington  (bdrling-ton  ;  often  thus  written)  spt.  town,  York  co.  England.. 

Bridport  (brid'port)  bor?  Dorset  co.  England,  on  English  Channel 

Briec  (bre-Sk')  vil.  dept.  Fmistere,  France,  7  m.  W  S  W  of  Quimper 

Brieg  (breo)  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  27  m.  S  E  of  Breslau 

Brienza  (bre-en'dzii)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  4  m.  S  W  of  Potenza 

Brierly  Hill  (bri'er-ll-)  mfg.  town,  Stafford  co.  England 

Bries  (bres)  or  Brisen  (bre'zen)  town,  Hungary,  on  Gran  river 

Brigham  City  (brig'am-)  viLX  of  Box  Elder  co.  Ut.  56  m.  N  of  Salt  Lake  City 

Brighton  (bri'tgn)  vil.  &  tp.  Macoupin  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  &  tp.  Monroe 
CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Essex  co.  Vt.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Sussex  co.  England, 
47  m.  S  of  London,  pop.  115.  —  town,  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  5. 

Brignoles  (bren'yol')  to^vn,  dept.  Var,  France 

Brihuega  (bre-wa'ga)  town.  New  Castile,  Spain,  on  Tajuna  river 

Brilon  (bre'lon)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  32  m.  E  of  Arnsberg 

Brindist  (bren'de-se)  one.  Beundu'sium,  city  &  spt.  Lecce  prov.  Italy 

Brinkley  (brInk'lT)  tp.  &  town,  Monroe  co.  Ark.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  2. 

Brlnkleyville  (brink'll-vil)  vil.  &  tp.  Halifax  CO.  N.  C tp. 

Brinnington  (brTn'Ing-tgn)  vil.  Cheshire,  England 

BriOUde  (bre-ood')  town," dept.  Haute-Loire,  France,  on  AUier  river 

Brisbane  (brtz'ban)  spt.  *  of  Queensland,  Austral,  pop.  49,  with  suburbs,  94. 

Brisbin  (brlz'bTn)  bor.  Clearfield  co.  Pa 

Brisighella  (bre-se-gel'la)  town,  Ravenna  prov.  Italy,  28  m.  S  W  of  Ravenna. 

Bristol  (bris'tol)  mfg.  co.  S  E  Mass.  557  D  pop.  186,  X  Taunton  and  New  Bed- 
ford. —  mfg.  CO.  E  R.  I.  25  D  pop.  11.  ^  its  X  a  spt.  on  Narragansett  Bay, 
pop.  5.  —  tp.  Bristol  co.  R.  I.  pop.  5.  ^  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Hartford  co.  Conn, 
tp.  pop.  7,  vil.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Lincoln  co.  Me.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Grafton  co. 
N.  H.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  ^  bor.  Bucks  co.  Pa.  pop.  7.  —  vil.  Sullivan  co. 
Term.  pop.  3.  —town,  Washington  co  Va.  pop.  3.  ^cml.  city,  England,  itself  a 
county,  on  Avon  riv.  118  m.  W  of  London,  pop.  222. 

Bristol  Bay,  inlet  of  Pacific,  Alaska,  lat.  54°  N,  Ion.  160°  W. 

Bristol  Channel,  arm  of  Atlantic  between  Wales  and  S  W  England. 

British  America,  the  British  possessions  in  America,  N  of  U.  S.  A. 

British  Beciiuanaland  (-bek-u-an'a-land')  colony,  S.  Africa,  71,420  D  pop.  46, 
*  Vryburg. 

British  Columbia  (-ko-liim'bT-a)  prov.  Can.  on  Pac.  382,300  D  pop.  93,  #  Victoria. 

British  East  Africa,  or  Ibea  O-be'a)  ter.  E  Africa,  N  of  German  E.  Africa,  & 
W  of  Juba  riv.  468,000  D  pop.  6,500,  *  Mombasa;  administered  by  British  E. 
African  Co. 

British  Guiana  (-ge-a'na)  ter.  N  coast  S.  Am.  109,000  D  pop.  285,  *  Georgetown. 

British  Honduras  (-hSn-du'ras)  colony,  Cen.  Am.  7,562  D  pop.  31,  *  Balize. 

British  India  (-tn'de-a)  944,108  a  pop.  220,529,  #  Calcutta. 

British  Isles,  The,  "121,481  D  pop.  37,888,  *  London. 

British  New  Guinea,  British  colony,  S  E  New  Guinea,  88,460  D  pop.  489,  # 
Port  Moresby. 

British  Niger  Territories,  region  on  Lower  Niger,  Africa,  Including  Sokoto, 
BoEGU,  Gando,  Adamawa,  Nope,  etc.  269,500  (J  pop.  17,500,  *  Asaba;  gov- 
erned by  Royal  Niger  Co. 

British  North  Borneo  (-b6r'ne-o),  colony,  Borneo  isl.  31,106  D  pop.  175,  * 
Sandakan. 

Brittany.     See  Bretagne. 

Brives-la-Galllarde  (brev'-la'-gS'yard')  town,  dept.  Corr^ze,  France 

Brixham  (briks'um)  spt.  Devon  co.  England,  30  m.  S  of  Exeter 

Broadalbin  (brad-al'bTn)  tp.  Fulton  CO.  N.  Y 

Broad  Creek,  lumdred,  Sussex  co.  Del 

Broadklln  (brad'kll)  hundred,  Sussex  co.  Del.  on  Delaware  Bay 

Broad  Mountain,  ridge.  Pa.  separates  tlie  Pottsville  &  Malianoy  coal  basins. 

Broad  River,  tp.  Lexington  CO.  S.  C.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  York  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3.  — 
stream  220  in.  long,  rises  in  Blue  Ridge  mts.  flows  into  Congaree  river. 

Broad  Top  Mountain,  coalfield,  80  D,  Bedford  &  Huntingdon  cos.  Pa. 

Broadwater,  town,  Sussex  CO.  England 

Broadway,  tp.  Anderson  co.  S.  C 

Brocken  (brSk'kSn)  mt.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  in  Harz  mts. 

Brockport  (brok'port)  vil.  Monroe  co.  W.  Y.  39  m.  E  of  Lockport 

Brockton  (brok'ton)  city,  Plymouth  co.  Mass 
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Brockville  (brSk'vTl)  port  &  town,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  St.  Lawrence  river. . . 

Bred  (brot)  or  DeutSCh  Brod  (doitsh  brot)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Brodhead  (brod'hed)  vil.  Greene  co.  Wis 

Brody  (bro'de)  frontier  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  58  m.  E  N  E  of  Lemberg 

Brogden  (brog'den)  tp.  Wayne  co.  N.  C 

Broken  Bow,  city,  X  of  Custer  co.  Neb 

Broken   Hill,  city.  New  South  Wales,  Australia 

Bromberg  (brbm'bers)  town,  Posen,  Prussia 

Brome  (brora)  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  835  D  pop.  14,  X  Knowlton. 

Bromley  (brtira'lT)  town,  Kent  co.  England,  10  m.  S  E  of  London 

Brompton  (bromp'tgu)  W  suburb  of  London,  England,  pop.  29.  —  hamlet,  Kent 
CO.  England,  pop.  8. 

Bromsgrove  (bromz'grov)  mfg.  town,  Worcester  co.  England 

Bromwich  (brom'Ich).     See  West  Beomwich. 

Broni  (bro'ne)  town,  Pavia  prov.  Italy,  near  Po  river 

Bronson  (bron'sgn)  vil.  &  tp.  Branch  CO.  Mich tp. 

Bronte  (bron'ta)"town,  Sicily  isl.  Italy,  W  foot  of  Mt.  Etna 

Bronx  (brSnks)  small  riv.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  bounds  N.  Y.  city  on  N  E. 
Brooang  Pass  (brob'ang'-)  Himalaya  Mts.  15,095  ft.  above  the  sea. 
Brooke  (brook)  agr.  co.  N  part  of  W.  Va.  84  D  pop.  7,  X  Wellsburg. 
Brookfield,  tp.Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  town,  Linn  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  5, 
town  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Madison  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Trumbull  co.  O. 
tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Waukesha  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 
Brookhaven,  vil.  X  of  Lincoln  co.  Miss.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Suffolk  co.  N.  Y. 

tp.  pop.  13. 
Brookings  (brdok'ingz)  co.  S.  Dak.  795  D  pop.  10,  X  Brookings,  pop.  2. 

Brookline  (-lln)  tp.  &  vil.  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  adjoining  Boston tp. 

Brooklyn  (-ITn)  tp.  Alameda  co.  Cal.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Windham  co. 

Conn.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Poweshiek  co.  lo.  pop.  1.  —  city  &  spt.   X  of  Kings 

CO.  N.  Y.  W  end  of  Long  Island,  pop.  806.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  O.  tp. 

pop.  10,  vil.  pop.  5. 

Brooks,  CO.  S  Ga.  529  D  pop.  14,  X  Quitman. 

Brookville  (-vTl)  tp.  &  town,  Franklin  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  2.  —bor. 

X  of  Jefferson  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
Broome  (b^Som)  co.  S  N.  Y.  685  D  pop.  63,  X  Binghamton. 

Broos  (broos)  town,  Transylvania  prov.  Austria-Hungary 

Brosely  (broz'le)  town,  Shropshire,  England,  on  Severn  river 

Broughty  Ferry  (bra'te-)  town,  Forfar  co.  Scotland,  on  Firtii  of  Tay 

Brown,  CO.  W  111.  300  D  pop.  12,  X  Mount  Sterling.  —  co.  S  cen.  Ind.  330  D 
pop.  10,  X  Nashville.  —  co.  N  E  Kan.  576  D  pop.  20,  X  Hiawatha.  —  co.  S 
Minn.  585  D  pop.  16,  X  New  Ulm.  — co.  N  Neb.  1,020  D  pop.  4,  X  Ainsworth. 
—  CO.  S  W  O.  460  D  pop.  30,  X  Georgetown.  —  co.  N  S.  Dak.  1,720  Q  pop. 
17,  X  Aberdeen.  —  co.  N  cen.  Tex.  900  D  pop.  11,  X  Brownwood.  —  co.  N  E 
Wis.  530  D  pop.  39,  X  Green  Bay.  —  tp.  Montgomery  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
Ripley  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Carroll  co.  0.  pop.  3. 
Brownstown,  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Jackson  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Wayne  co. 

Mich.  pop.  2. 
Brownsville  (-vil)  vil.  Saline  CO.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  Fayette  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  — 
city,  X  of  Haywood  co.  Tenn.  pop.  3.  —  city  &  spt.  X  of  Cameron  co.  Tex. 
pop.  6  ;  site  of  Fort  Brown. 
Brownville  (-vTl)  precinct  &  vil.  X  of  Nemaha  co.  Neb.  prec.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  & 
vil.  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3. 

Brownwood,  city,  X  of  Brown  CO.  Tex 

Broxson  (brok'sgn)  tp.  Colleton  co.  S.  C 

Brozas  (bro'thas)  town,  Caceres  prov.  Estremadura,  Spain 

Brozzi  (brot'se)  town,  Italy,  6  m.  W  of  Florence,  on  Arno  river 

Bruce  (brus)  tp.  La  Salle  co.  111.  pop.  12.  —  tp.  Macomb  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  — 
CO.  N  W  Ontario,  Canada,  1,638  O  pop.  64,  X  Walkerton. 

Bruchsal  (brooK'sal)  town,  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  Germany 

Bruges  (bru'jSz,  Fr.  pron.  briizh)  city,  #  of  West  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Brul6  (bru'la)_co.  S  S.  Dak.  825  D  pop.  7,  X  Chamberlain. 

Brumath  (broo'maf)  or  Brumpt  (broom  pt)  town,  Alsace,  Germany 

Brummen  (brum'men)  town,  Gelderland,  Netherlands,  on  Yssel  river 

Bruni  (broo-ni')  spt.  of  Borneo  sultanate,  Borneo  isl.  Malay  Archipelago 

Briinn  (briin)  fortified  city,  #  of  Moravia,  Austria,  70  m.  N  N  E  of  Vienna 

Brunswick  (briinz'wik)  CO.  S  E  part  N.  C.  890  D  pop.  11,  X  Smithville.  —  co. 
Va.  600  D  pop.  17,  X  Lawrenceville.  —  city,  spt.  &  X  of  Glynn  co.  Ga.  pop. 
8.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Cumberland  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  6,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Chari- 
ton CO.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  Ger. 
Braunschweig  (brown'shwlo)  duchy,  Germany,  1,424  D  pop.  404.  ^  its  *, 
35  m.  S  E  of  Hanover,  pop.  101.  —  town,  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  6. 
Brusa  (broo'sa)  vilayet,  N  W  Asia  Minor,  26,248  D  pop.  1,300.  —  its  *  57  m. 
S  of  Constantinople,  pop.  36. 

Brush  Creek,  tp.  Scioto  co.  O 

Brushy  Creek,  tp.  Anderson  co.  S.  C 

Brussels  (brfis'selz)  Fr.  Bruxelles  (brii'sgl')  city,  #  of  Belgium  and  of  Bra- 
bant prov.  on  Senne  river 

Brutus  (brii'tiis)  tp.  Cayuga  co.  N.  Y 

Briix  (briiks)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria-Hungary,  on  Bila  river 

Bryan  (bri'an)  co.  E  S  E  Ga.  400  D  pop.  6,  X  Clyde.  —  vil.  Williams  co.  O.  pop. 
3.  —  city,  X  of  Brazos  co.  Tex.  pop.  3. 

Bryn-Mawr  (brfin'-mowr')  town,  Brecon  co.  Wales 

Brzezany  (bzha-zha'ne)  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria 

Brzezyn  (bzba'zTn)  town,  Warsaw,  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Bua  (bob'a)  agr.  isl.  Dalmatia  prov.  Austria,  in  Adriatic  sea,  opposite  Trau 

Bubastis  (bu-bSs'tis)  ruined  city.  Lower  Egypt,  14  m.  N  of  Belbeys. 

BublitZ  (boo'blTts)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia 

Buc  (b66k)  tp.  Croatia,  Austria-Hungary 

Bucamaranga  (boiVka-ma-ran'gii)  town,  #  of  dep.  Santander,  Colombia,  S.  Am. 

Buccari  (boblt-ka're)  spt.  Croatia,  Austria-Hungary 

Buccinarlan  Islands  (boot'che-na're-an-)  off  N  E  coast  of  Sardinia,  Italy. 

Buccino  (bobt-clie'no)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy,  on  Botta  river 

Buchanan  (buk-an'an)  co.  N  E  cen.  lo.  576  D  pop.  19,  X  Independence.  —  co. 
W  N  W  Mo.  420  n"pop.  70,  X  St.  Joseph.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  450  D  pop.  6, 
X  Grundy.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Berrien  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Bucharest  (bu'ka-rSsf)  cml.  city,  *  of  Roumania,  on  Dimbovitza  river 

BuchhOlz  (booK'liolts)  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Lehm  river 

Buckau  (book'ow)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  near  Magdeburg 

Biickeburg  (blik'ke-bS&ro)  town,  *  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Ger.  on  Aue  river 

Buckliart  (buk'hiirt)  tp.  Cliristian  co.  Ill 

Buckingham  (bOk'Tng-am)  CO.  S  cen.  Va.  628  D  pop.  14,  X  Maysville.  ^  tp, 
Bucks  CO.  Pa.  pop.  3.  —  or  Bucks,  co.  Eng.  746  D  pop.  185,  X  Aylesbury. 

Bucklin  (biik'lTn)  tp.  Linn  co.  Mo ? 

Bucks  (buks)  CO.  Pa.  610  D  pop.  71,  X  Doylestown.  — tp.  Horry  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2. 

Buckskin,  tp.  Ross  co.  O 

Buckskin  Mountain,  pealt  of  Park  Range,  Col.  14,022  ft.  liigh. 

Bucksport,  tp.  &  vil.  Hancock  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Bucyrus  (bii-si'rus)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Crawford  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  6. 

Buczacz  (bob'cliiicli)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  45  ni.  E  N  E  of  Stnni.slawow 

Budaun  (boo-diioou')  (list.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India,  2,006  Q  pop.  034.  — 
its  *  pop.  33,  30  m.  S  S  W  of  Bareilly. 
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a,  e,  T,  o,  u,  long ;  S,  e,  o,  less  prolonged ;  5,  5,  T,  5,  vl,  short;  a,  g,  j,  o,  u,  obscure;  far,  I4st,  fftll,  cSre;  term;  foSd,  f<55t,  fflrlj  8  as  in  fSr  ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow; 
a,  b,  ii,  c,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  ch  as  in  chin ;  g  asin  get ;  n  as'in  linger,*iink ;  ug  as  in  sing ;  th  <«  in  thin ;  th  as  sn  tbine ;  1,  S,  6,  w,  B,  n,  o,  H,  K,  N  (see  p.  1719). 
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Pop. 

Budapest  (boo'd5-pSst)  city  on  Danube  riv.  the  *  of  Hungary 506 

Baddlia-Gaya  (bood'da-ga'ya)  extensive  anc.  ruins,  Gaya  dist.  Bengal,  India. 

Buddruck  (biid'driik')  town,  Orissa,  India,  40  m.  S  W  of  Balasore 8 

BudOS  Hegy  (bu'dSsh'  hSj)  mt.  Transylvania,  Aust.  7,340  ft. ;  sulphur  springs. 

Budrum  (bood-room')  spt.  on  Gulf  of  Co.s,  9G  m.  S  of  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor 10 

Budweis  (bood'wis)  clnef  town  of  S  Bohemia,  on  Moldau  riv. ;  famous  for  beer        29 

Budzanow  (bood-zS'nov)  town,  Galicia,  Austria 5 

Buena  Vista  (bu'na  vls'ta)  co.  N  W  lo.  57G  D  pop.  14,  X  Storm  Lake.  —  {Sp. 

pron.  bwa'na  ves'ta)  battlefield,  near  Saltillo,  Coahuila  state,  Mexico,  1847. 

Buen  Ayre  (bwen  i'rt)  isl.  Dutch  W.  Indies,  coast  of  Venezuela,  95  D 4 

Buenos  Ayres  (bo'niis  a'rlz,  Sp.  pron.  bwa'nos  i'rgs)  chief  prov.  of  Argentine 

Republic,  S.  America,  63,000  D  pop.  850.  —  city,  #  of  prov.  and  of  republic, 

on  La  Plata  riv.  pop.  617. 

Bufarik  (boo-f a-rek')  town,  Algeria,  N  Africa,  22  m.  S  S  W  of  Algiers 5 

BuIJalO,  CO.  S  cen.  Neb.  882  D  pop.  22,  X  Kearney.  —  co.  cen.  S.  Dak.  510  D  pop. 

1,  X  Gann  Valley.  —  co.  W  Wis.  657  D  pop.  16,  X  Alma.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Ogle  co. 

111.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Pike  CO.  Mo.  pop.  8.  —  city,  X  of  Erie  co.  N.  Y.  pop. 

256,  port  on  Lake  Erie.  —  tp.  Kershaw  co.  S.  C.  pop.  4. 
Buffalo  Creek,  N.  Y.  enters  Lake  Erie  ;  city  of  Buffalo  is  built  on  it. 
Buffalo  Peak,  Park  Kange,  Col.  13,541  ft.  high. 
Buford  (bu'ford)  CO.  N  W  N.  Dak.  1,620  D  pop.  1,  X  Fort  Buford.  —  tp.  Union 

CO.  N.  C.  pop.  2. 
Bug,  Bog,  or  Boug  (boog)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  340  m.  long,  anc.  Hyp'anis  ; 

to  Black  Sea.  —  riv.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  300  m.  long,  to  Vistula  river. 

Buga  (boo'ga)  town,  Cauca  dept.  Colombia,  S.  America 7 

Buggenhout  (bug'gen-howf)  vil.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 5 

Buggiano  (bobd-ja'no)  town,  Lucca  prov.  Italy,  27  m.  W  N  W  of  Florence H 

Bugulma  (boo-gool'ma)  town,  Orenburg  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 5 

Buguruslan  (bob'goo-roos'lan)  town,  Russia,  177  m.  E  of  Samara 7 

Buitenzorg  (boi'ten-z5rG)  Dutch  prov.  isl.  of  Java,  pop.  361. —  its  #,  36  m. 

S  of  Batavia ;  botanic  gardens. 

Bujalance  (bob-na-lan'tlia)  town,  Spain,  17  m.  E  of  Cordova 9 

Buje  (bob'ja)  town,  Istria,  Austria 5 

Bujnurd  (bobj'noord')  town,  Persia,  160  m.  E  N  E  of  Astrabad 8 

Bukowina  (boo'ko-we'na)  ducliy,  Austria,  4,035  D  pop.  647,  #  Czernowitz. 

Bulacan  (t)(5o'la-kan')  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  Isls.  —  its  #  pop.  10. 

Bulak  (bob'lak')  port  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  on  Nile  riv.  near  Cairo. 

Buldanah  (bobl-da'na),  dist.  Berar,  British  ludia,  2,807  D  pop.  366.  —  its  *. 

Bulgaria  (bool-ga'ri-a)  principality  S  E  Europe,   incorporated  with  Eastern 

Bouraelia,  under  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  joint  area,  37 ,860  D  pop.  3,310,  *  Sofia. 

Bull  Creek,  tp.  Madison  co  N.  C 2 

Bullers  of  Buchan  (bul'lerz  ov  buK'an)  vil.  Aberdeen  co.  Scotland ;  noted 

for  rocks  and  sea-worn  caverns. 
Bullitt  (b(551'Tt)  CO.  Ky.  272  D  pop.  8,  X  Shepherdsville. 
Bulloch  (bsai'ltik)  CO.  E  Ga.  903  D  pop.  14,  X  Statesboro. 
Bullock,  CO.  S  E  Ala.  640  D  pop.  27,  X  Union  Springs. 

Bullocks  Creek,  tp.  York  co.  S.  C 4 

Bull  Pond,  tp.  Barnwell  co.  S.  C 2 

Bull  Run,  stream,  N  E  Va.  ;  battles  of  July  21, 1861,  August  29  and  30,  18G2. 

Bull  Swamp,  tp.  Orangeburg  CO.  S.  C 2 

Bulsaur  (biil'sar')  town,  British  India,  on  Gulf  of  Cambay 12 

Bulti  (bul'te')  "or  Little  Tibet  (-tib'gt)  state,  cen.  Asia,  12,000  n 75 

Bulundsliahar  (boo'loond-slia'har)  dist.  Meerut  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British 

India,  1 ,910  n  pop.  937.  —  its  *  pop.  18. 

Bulwell  ( bSbl'wel)  town,  Nottingham  co.  England 9 

Buncombe  (bunk'iim)  CO.  W  N.  C.  628  D  pop.  35,  X  AsheviUe. 

Buna  (boo'na)  town,  Ambala  dist.  Punjab,  British  India 8 

Bunarbashi  (bi5b'niir'ba'she)  vi).  &  riv.  on  plain  of  anc.  Troy. 
Bundelkhand  (biin'del-Kand')  state,  Cen.  India;  diamond  mines  of  Panna. 
Bundl  (boon'de')  state,  Bengal,  India,  2,291  D  pop.  255.  —  its  *  pop.  21. 
Bunker  Hill,  heiglit  in  Cliarlestown,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  battle  17th  June,  1775. 

—  tp.  &  city,  Macoupin  co.  lU.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop^  1. 

Bunnu  or  Banu  (bQn'noo')  agr.  dist.  Punjab,  India,  3,148  D 288 

Bunol  (boon-yol')  town,  Spain,  24  m.  W  of  Valencia ;  stalactitic  caves 5 

Bunzlau  (boontz'low)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Bober  river 11 

Burano  (boo-ra'no)  is!.  &  town,  N  Italy,  in  Adriatic  sea,  near  Venice 5 

Bureau  (bu'ro)  co.  N  W  111.  870  n  pop.  35,  X  Princeton. 
Bureng  (bur-Sng')  valley,  Kashmir,  India ;  subterranean  rivers. 

Burg  (booro)  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  13  m.  N  E  of  Magdeburg 16 

Burgdorf  (bSSro'dorf)  town,  Switzerland,  on  Emmen  riv.  11  m.  N  E  of  Bern. .  5 

Burghas  (boor'gas')  spt.  town,  E.  Roumelia,  76  m.  N  E  of  Adrianople,  pop.  5. 

—  gulf  of  Black  Sea,  14  m.  long,  12  fathoms  deep. 

BurgiO  (bSBr'jo)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  28  m.  N  W  of  Girgenti 5 

Biirglen  (biiro'len)  vil.  Uri  canton,  Swit.  ;  reputed  birthplace  of  William  Tell. 
Burgos  (boor'gos)  prov.  Old  Castile,  Spain,  5,650  D  pop.  338.  —  its  *,  also  # 
of  Old  Castile,  pop.  31 ;  famous  cathedral. 

Burgstadt  (bSSrs'stat)  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger.  35  m.  S  E  of  Leipsic 5 

Burgundy  (bflr'gQn-dl)  Fr.  name  Bourgogne  (booE'gon')  anc.  kingdom  (a.  d. 
413-877),  dukedom  (877-1479),  and  prov.  France,  in  valley  of  Rhone  river. 

Burheya  (biir-he'ya)  town,  Monghir  dist.  Bengal,  India,  near  Ganges  river 10 

Burke  (bQrk)  CO.  E  Ga.  1,080  0  pop.  29,  X  Waynesboro.  —  co.   N.   C.   620  D 

pop.  15,  X  Morganton.  —  tp.  Franklin  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 
Burleigh  (bQr'le)  co.  N.  Dak.  1,692  D  pop.  4,  X  Bismarck. 
Burleson  (bflr'le-son)  CO.  cen.  Tex.  640  D  pop.  13,  X  Caldwell. 
Burlington  (bfir'lTng-ton)  co.  N.  J.  on  Atl.  860  D  pop.  59,  X  Mount  Holly.  — 
tp.  &  city,  X  of  Des  Moines  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  23,  city  pop.  23.  —  tp.  &  city,  X 
of  Coffey  CO.  Kan.  city  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  &  city,  Burlington  co.  N.  J.  on  Del.  riv. 
tp.  pop.  8,  city  pop.  7.  ^  town,  Alamance  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —city,  X  of  Chit- 
tenden CO.  Vt.  pop.  15.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Racine  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 
Burma  (bfir'ma)  provs.   British  India :  Lower,  87,220  n  pop.  4,570,  #  Ran- 

guu,  pop.  181 ;  Upper,  68,922  D  pop.  2,985,  *  Mandalay,  pop.  188. 
Burnet  (bflr'net)  CO.  cen.  Tex.  1,000  D  pop.  11,  X  Burnet,  pop.  1. 
Burnett  (bflr-nlf)  co.  N  W  Wis.  891  D  pop.  4,  X  Grantsburg. 
Burnley  (bQrn'le)  mfg.  town,  Lancaster  co.  England,  22  m.  N  of  Manchester..         87 

Burns,  tp.  CoUeton  co.  S.  C 2 

Burnside  (-si«l)  tp.  Lapeer  co.  Mich 2 

Burnt  Island,  one  of  Aleutian  Isls.  active  volcano  8,000  ft.  high. 

Buro  (boo'roO  isl.  50  m.  W  of  Ceram,  Malay  Archipelago,  1,970  O 60 

Burets  (biir-ot')  town,  Meerut  dist.  N.  W.  Provmees,  British  India 8 

Burra  Burra  (biir'ra  biSr'ra)  dist.  S.  Australia;  copper  mines. 
Burrampur  (bur'rara-po6r'3  town,  Ganjam  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India. 

Burriana  (bob-re-S'na)  town,  Castellon  prov.  Spain,  on  Rio  Seco  river 6 

Burrillville  (bfir'rll-vll)  mfg.  tp.  Providence  co.  R.  1 5 

Burrisol  (bur-e-sal')  town,  *  of  Backarganj  dist.  Bengal,  India. 8 

Burscheld  (boor'shit)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 7 

Bursee  (bfir'se)  town,  Sholapur  dist.  Bombay,  India  ;  cotton  mart 17 

Burslem  (bflrs'lem)  town,  Stafford  co.  England  ;  earthenware 31 

Burt  (bflrt)  CO.  E"N  E  Neb.  468  D  pop.  11,  X  Tekama. 

Burton-on-Trent  (bGr'ton-on-tr6nt)  town,  Stafford  and  Derby  cos.  England.        46 

BurtSCheid  (bSSrfshit)  infg.  town,  Prussia,  suburb  of  Aachen 11 

BUTUJird  (boo-roo-jerd')  town,  E  Luristan  prov.  Persia 20 


Burwani  (bflr-wan'e)  native  state,  cen.  India,  1,380  D  pop.  22.  —  its  #. 

Bury  (ber'ri)  mfg.  town,  Lancaster  co.  England,  on  Irwell  river 

Bury  St._EdmundS  (-ed'muudz)  bor.  Suffolk  co.  England 

Busca  (boos'ka)  town,  Piedmont,  Italy,  9  m.  N  W  of  Cuneo 

BusentO  (bob-seu'to)  riv.  Italy  ;  Alaric  was  buried  in  its  bed. 

Buseo  (boo-sa'o)_town  &  riv.  N  B  WaUachia,  Roumania 

Bushire  (boo-sher')  or  AbU-Shehr  (a^boo-shSr')  spt.  Persian  Gulf,  Persia.... 

Bushnell_(boosh'nel)  tp.  &  city,  McDonough  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2. 

Busk  (boosk)  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  on  Bug  river 

Buskerudjbobs'ker-obd')  division,  S  Norway,  5,736  D  pop.  105,  #  Drammen. 

Bussa  (boos'sa)  or  Bussang  (bobs'sang)  town,  Bussang  prov.  on  Niger  riv. 
W  Africa  ;  Mungo  Park  died  here 

Bussaher  (biis'sa-her')  tributary  Rajput  state,  India,  pop.  90,  *  Rampur. 

Bussang  or^BorgU  (bSr'gob)  prov.  British  Niger  Territories,  W  Africa. 

BussetO  (boos-sa'to)  town,  Italy,  on  Ongiua  riv.  17  m.  N  W  of  Parma 

Bustar  (bQs'tar)  feudatory  state,  Cen.  Provinces.  British  India 

Bustl  (blis'te)  dist.  Benares  div.  N.  W.  Provinces',  India,  2,787  D  pop.  1,473.  — 
its  *  pop.  5,  40  m.  W  of  Gorakhpur. 

BustO-Arsizio  (bobs'to-ar-sed'ze-o)  town,  Lombardy,  It.  19  m.  N  W  of  Milan. 

Busvagon  (boos-va-gou')  one  of  Philippine  Isls.  50  m.  long,  12  m.  broad. 

Butala  (btit'a-la)  town,  Amritsar  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 

Bute  (biit)  isl.  in  Firth  of  Clyde,  Scotland,  60  D,  16  m.  long,  3  to  5  m.  wide,  pop. 
10.  —  CO.  Scotland,  219  D  pop.  18,  X  Rothesay,  on  Bute  island. 

Bute  Inlet,  deep  bay,  British  Columbia ;  glacier  on  its  border. 

Butera  _(JBoo-ta'rii)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  19  m.  S  S  E  of  Caltanisetta 

Buti  (boo'te)  town,  Tuscany,  Italy,  9  m.  E  of  Pisa 

Butler,  CO.  S  Ala.  782  D  pop.  22,  X  Greenville.  —  agr.  co.  N  E  cen.  lo.  576  D 
pop.  15,  X  Allison.  —  agr.  co.  S  Kau.  1,428  n  pop.  24,  X  El  Dorado.  —  co. 
S  W  Ky.  452  D  pop.  14,  X  Morgantown.  —  co.  S  E  Mo.  716  D  pop.  10,  X  Poplar 
Bluff.  —CO.  E  Neb.  583  D  pop.  15,  X  David  City.  —  co.  S  W  O.  475  n  pop.  49, 
X  Hamilton.  —  co.  W  Pa.  795  D  pop.  55.  —  its  X  pop.  9.  —  tp.  Vermilion  co. 
111.  pop.  2.  —  town,  De  Kalb  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  — city,  X  of  Bates  co.  Mo.  pop. 
3.  —  tp.  Wayne  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  — tp.  Montgomery  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Schuyl- 
kill CO.  Pa.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  Greenfield  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 

Buton  (boo'tou')  isl.  Malay  Arch.  S  E  of  Celebes,  1,800  D.  —  town  in  S  W  part 
of  same.  ^  strait  separating  Buton  isl.  from  Celebes. 

Butte  (but)  agr.  &  miu.  co.  N  Cal.  1,720  D  pop.  18,  X  OroviUe.  —  co.  N  W  S. 
Dak.  2,335  D  pop.  1,  X  Minnesela. 

Butte  City,  city,  X  of  Silverbow  co.  Mont 

Butternuts,  tp.  Otsego  CO.  N.  Y 

Butterworth  (-worth)  mfg.  tp.  Lancaster  co.  England 

Butts,  agr.  CO.  cen.  Ga.  204  D  pop.  11,  X  Jackson. 

BiitZOW  (biitz'ov)  town,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  N  Germany 

Buxar  (buk'sar')  city,  Shahabad  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  on  Ganges  river. . 

Buxton  (biik'ston)  tp.  York  co.  Me 

BuzanQaiS  (bli'zoN'sa')  town,  dept.  Indre,  on  Indre  riv.  France 

Buzen  (bob'zen)  or  Bizen  (be'zen)  prov.  Japan,  Kiushiu  isl 

Bnzuluk  (bdo-zoo-lobk')  town,  Samara  govt.  Russia 

Buzzards  Bay,  S  E  Mass.  inlet  of  Atlantic,  30  m.  long,  5  to  10  m.  wide. 

Byl  Hangal  (bll  ban'gal)  town,  Belgaum  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India 

Byrd  (berd)  tp.  Cape  Girardeau  co.  Mo 

Byturni  (bl-tflr'ne)  riv.  Orissa  prov.  British  India, 400  m.  long,  to  Bengal  Bay. 

Byzantium  (bi-zSn'shl-iim)  anc  city  on  site  of  modern  Constantinople. 
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Cabagan  (ka-ba-giin')  town,  Cagayan  prov.  N  end  of  Luzon,  Philippine  Isls. .. 

Cabarrus  (ka-bar'ys)  co.  S  W  cen.  N.  C.  392  D  pop.  18,  X  Concord. 

Cabatuan  (ka-ba-too-an')  town,  Uoilo  prov.  Panay  isl.  Philippine  Islands 

Cabecera  (ka-ba-tha'ra)  town,  Cagayan  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands 

Cabell  (kab'el)  co.  S  W  part  of  W.  Va.  300  D  pop.  24,  X  BarboursvUle. 

Cabeza  del  Buey  (kii^ba'thii  del  bob-a')  town,  Spain,  86  m.  E  S  E  of  Badajos. 

Cabezas  de  _San  Juan  (ka-ba'thiis  da  san  Hoo-iin')  town,  Spain 

Cabiao  (kii-se-ow')  town,  Pampanga  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands 

Gabra  (kii'bra)  town,  Cordova  prov.  Andalusia,  Spain 

Cabrera  (ka-bra'ra)  anc.  Capra'hia^  one  of  Balearic  Isls.  9  m.  S  of  Majorca. 

CabUl  or  CabOOl  (ka'b'l).     See  Kabul. 

Caccamo  (kak-kii'mo)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  18  m.  S  E  of  Palermo 

C^ceres  (ka'tha-rSs)  prov.  Estremadura,  Spain,  8,013  CD  pop.  340.  —  its  *  150 
m.  S  W  of  Madrid,  pop.  13.  —  town,  S  E  coast  Luzon,  Philippine  Isls.  pop.  12. 

Cachar  (kS-char')  dist.  Assam,  India,  1,285  D  pop.  205,  #  Silchar. 

Cache  (kash)  co.  N  Ut.  1,090  O  pop.  16,  X  Logan.  —  riv.  Ark.  230  m.  long. 

Cacheo  (ka-sha'o)  spt.  Senegambia,  Africa,  on  Cacheo  river 

Cachoeira  or  Caxoeira  (ka-sho-a'e-ra)  dist.  &  city,  Bahia  state,  Brazil.. dist. 

Caddo  (kSd'S)  CO.  N  W  La.  825  D  pop.  32,  X  Shreveport.  —  tp.  Clark  co.  Ark. 
pop.  7. 

Caddo  Lake,  20  m.  long,  between  Marion  and  Harrison  cos.  Tex. 

Cadereita  (ka-da-ra'ta)  town,  Queretaro  state,  Mexico,  N.  America 

Cader  Idris  (kad'er  Td'rTs)  highest  mt.  in  Wales  except  Snowdon,  2,914  ft. 

Cadillac  (kad'Il-lSk')  city,  Wexford  co.  Mich 

Cadiz  (kad'iz)  tp.  &  vil.  Harrison  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  (Span.  pron. 
kii'Deth)  prov.  S  W  Spain,  2,809  D  pop.  429.  —  its  *  pop.  63,  spt.  Andalusia. 

Caen  (koN)  city,  dept.  Calvados,  France,  148  m.  W  N  W  of  Paris 

Caer-CaradOC  (ker-ka-rad'gk)  or  Cradock-Hill  (krad'Sk-)  Shropshire,  Eng- 
land, anc.  camp  of  Caractacus. 

Caesarea  (ses-a-re'a)  small  anc.  spt.  Palestine,  55  m.  N  N  W  of  Jerusalem. 

Cagayan  (kii-gi-aii')  prov.  in  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  Isls 

Cagli  (kal'y e)  town  in  the  Marches,  Italy,  13  m.  S  of  Urbino 

Cagliarl  (kal'ya-re)  prov.  Italy,  S  part  Sardinia  isl.  5,257  D  pop.  448.  —  its  * 
on  bay  of  S  coast,  pop.  36. 

Cahawba  (ka-ha'ba)  riv.  Ala.  200  m.  long,  flows  into  Alabama  riv.  at  Dallas. 

Cahete  (kii-a'ta)  town,  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil,  25  m.  S  E  of  Sahara 

Cahokia  (ka-ho'kT-a)  vil.  St.  Clair  co.  lU. ;  settled  by  French,  1682. 

Cahors  (ka'or')  chie'f  town  &  #  of  dept.  Lot,  Prance,  60  m.  N  of  Toulouse. 

CaillOU  Lake  (ka'yob'-)  Terre  Bonne  co.  La.  2  m.  N  of  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Cains  (kanz)  tp.  Florence  co.  S.  C 

Cairngorm  (ktrn-gSrm')  mt.  Scotland,  4,095ft.  high;  topazes  called  "Cairn- 
gorm stones." 

Cairo  (kar'o)  city,  Alexander  co.  lU.  pop.  10.  ^tp.  &  vil.  Greene  co.  N.  Y.  tp. 
pop.  2.  —  {pron.  ki'ro)  cml.  city,  #  of  Egypt,  rt.  bank  of  Nile  riv.  pop.  368. 

Caithness  (kath'ness)  CO.  N  Scot.  697  D  pop.  37,  chief  towns  Wick  and  Thurso. 

Caivano  (ki-va'no)"town,  Italy,  8  m.  N  E  of  Naples ••  •  • 

Cajabon  (ka-na-Bon')  town,  Vera  Paz  prov.  Guatemala,  Cen.  America 

Cajamarca  (kii-Ha-mar'ka)  dept.  Peru,  S.  America,  14,188  D  pop.  213.  —  its  # 
a  uifg.  &  cml.  city,  9,400  ft.  above  sea  level,  pop.  12. 

Gajamarquilla  (ka-Hii-mar-kel'ya)  town,  Libertad  dept.  N  Peru,  S.  America. . . 

Cajatambo  (ka^H'a-tam'bo)  town,  Ancachs  dept.  Peru,  S.  America 

Cajazzo  (ka-yat'so)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy,  10  m.  N  of  Capua 

Calabar  (kal'a-bar')  maritime  dist.  W  Africa ;  unhealthy  climate. 
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Calabar  River,  flows  into  Bight  of  Biafra,  W  coast  Africa. 

OalabOZO  (ka-Ia-bo'so)  town,  *  of  Miranda  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America 

Calabria  (ka-lS'brl-a,  11.  pron.  ka^la'bre-a)  old  div.  S  W  Italy,  6,663  D 

Calahorra  (ka-la-or'ra)  city,  Old  Castile,  Spain,  on  Ebro  river 

Calais  (kSl'is)  city,  Washington  co.  Me.  on  St.  Croix  riv.  pop.  7.  —  (Fr.  pron. 
ka'la')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  on  Straits  of  Dover,  pop.  57. 

Calamata.    See  Kalamata. 

Calamlanes  Islands  (ka-la-mt-a'nes-)  group  in  the  Philippine  Isls.  1,460  D  . . 

Calata  Flml  (ka-la'tii  fe'me)  town,  N  W  Sicily,  Italy,  8  m.  S  W  of  Alcamo. . . . 

Calata  Scibetta  (kii-laaii  she-bSt'tii)  town,  Sicily,  Italy 

Calatayud  (kii-la-ta-yooD')  town,  Saragossa  prov.  Spain,  on  Jalon  river 

Calaveras  (kii-la-va'ras)  min.  CO.  cen.  Cal.  980  D  pop.  9,  X  San  Andreas.  — 
riv.  of  Cal.  flows  into  San  Joaquin  river. 

Calcasieu  (kal'ka-shu)  parish,  S  W  La.  3,410  D  pop.  20,  X  Lake  Charles.  — 
riv.  La.  230  m,  long,  flows  through  Lake  Calcasieu  into  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Calcasieu  Lake,  20  m.  long,  5  m.  wide,  Cameron  parish,  La. 

Calci  (kal'che)  vil.  Italy,  on  Monte  Pisano,  5J  m.  E  of  Pisa 

Calcken  (kal'ken)  town,  E.  Flanders,  Belgium,  8  m.  E  of  Ghent 

Calcutta  (kal-kiit'ta)  city,  #  of  Bengal  and  of  British  India,  on  Hugli  river. . . 

Caldewgate  (kal'du-gat)  suburb  of  Carlisle  City,  England 

Caldwell  (kald'Wel)  CO.  W  Ky.  315  D  pop.  13,  X  Princeton.  —  co.  N  cen.  La. 
548  D  pop.  6,  X  Cokimbia.  —  co.  N  W  Mo.  430  D  pop.  15,  X  Kingston.  —  co. 
N  W  part  N.  C.  460  D  pop.  12,  X  Lenoir.  —  co.  S  cen.  Tex.  500  D  pop.  16,  X 
Lockhart.  —  city,  Sumner  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Essex  co.  N.  J.  pop.  4.  — 
vil.  X  of  Noble  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —town,  X  of  Burleson  co.  Tex.  pop.  1. 

Caledonia  (kSl-e-do'nt-a)  co.  N  E  Vt.  648  D  pop.  23,  X  St.  Johnsbury.  —  tp. 
Racine  co.  Wis.  pop.  3. 

Caledonian  Canal,  Scot.  GOJ  m.  from  N.  Sea  to  Atl.  oc. ;  cuttings  23  m.  long. 

Calhoun  (kal-hoon')  CO.  N  E  Ala.  640  D  pop.  34,  X  Jacksonville.  —  co.  S  Ark. 
575  a  pop.  7,  X  Hampton.  —  co.  N  W  Fla.  1,080  D  pop.  2,  X  Abe  Spring.  — 
CO.  S  W  Ga.  265  D  pop.  8,  X  Morgan.  — co.  S  W  111.  260  D  pop.  8,  X  Hardin. 
—  CO.  N  W  cen.  lo.  576  D  pop.  13,  X  Lake  City.  —  co.  S  Mich.  720  D  pop. 
44,  X  Marshall.  —  co.  N  cen.  Miss.  600  D  pop.  15,  X  Pittsboro.  —  co.  S  Tex. 
500  D  pop.  1,  X  Indianola.  —  co.  cen.  W.  Va.  260  D  pop.  8,  X  Grantsville.  — 
tp.  Abbeville  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 

Call  (ka-le')  town,  Cauca  dept.  Colombia,  S.  America,  70  m.  N  of  Popayan 

Calicut  (kal'i-kut)  spt.  Malabar  dist.  Madras  presidency,  British  India 

Calilornla  (kal'i-f6r'nT-a)  a  Pac.  state  of  U.  S.  158,360  D  pop.  1,208,  *  Sacra- 
mento. —  city,  X  of  Moniteau  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  ^  bor.  Washington  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 

CalUornia,  Lower,  ter.  Mexico,  a  peninsula  between  Pacific  ocean  &  Gulf  of 
Cal.  58,328  D  pop.  31,  #  La  Paz,  pop.  6. 

Calitrl  (ka-le'tre)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Italy,  N  E  of  Naples 

Callahan  (kal'a-han)  CO.  N  W  cen.  Tex.  900  D  pop.  5,  X  Callahan. 

Callao  (kal-la'o  or  kal-ya'o)  dept.  Peru.  —  town,  chief  spt.  of  Peru,  pop.  34. 

Callaway  (kal'la-wa)  CO.  E  cen.  Mo.  760  D  pop.  25,  X  Fulton. 

Callianee  (kSl'le-an-ne')  tONvn,  *  of  Tannah  dist.  India,  32  m.  N  E  of  Bombay 

Callicoon  (kal'I-koon')  tp.  Sullivan  co.  N.  Y 

Calloway  (kSl'lo-wa)  co.  S  W  Ky.  434  D  pop.  15,  X  Murray. 

Calmar  (kSl'mar)  tp.  &  vil.  Winneshiek  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  See  Kalmab. 

Calmina  (kal-uie'ua)  town,  Dahomey,  Africa,  15  m.  S  E  of  Abomey 

Calne  (kan)  parish  &  bor.  Wiltshire,  ISngland '. 

Calpentyn  (kal-pen-tin')  peninsula,  W  Ceylon.  —  town,  W  Ceylon,  pop.  5. 

CalstOCk  (kSl'stbk)  min.  par.  Cornwall  co.  England 

Caltagirone  (kal-ta-je-ro'na)  mfg.  &  cnil.  city,  Catania  prov.  Sicily  isl.  Italy. . 

Caltanisetta  (kal-ta-ne-set'ta)  prov.  S  cen.  Sicily,  Italy,  1,455  D  pop.  304.  —  its 
*  pop.  25 ;  mineral  springs  and  sulphur  vporks. 

Caltavuturo  (kal-ta^vob-tob'ro)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Caluire  (kal'wer')  town,  suburb  of  Lyons,  France 

Calumet  (kal'u-met)  CO.  E  Wis.  340  D  pop.  17,  X  Chilton.  —  tp.  Cook  co.  111. 
pop.  9.  —  tp^  Houghton  co.  Mich.  pop.  8.  —  tp.  Pike  co.  Mo.  pop.  5. 

Caluso  (ka-loo'so)  town,  Turin  prov.  Italy 

Calvados  (kiil'va'd_os')  dept.  N  W  France,  2,132  D  pop.  429,  *  Caen. 

CalvellO  (kal-vel'lo)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Calventura  Islands  (kal-ven-too'ra-)  two  groups  in  Bay  of  Bengal. 

Calverley  (kal'ver-ll)  parish,  West  Riding,  York  co.  Eng.  6  m.  N  W  of  Leeds 

Calvert  (kal'vert)  CO.  S  Md.  218  Q  pop.  10,  X  Prince  Frederick.  —  city,  Rob- 
ertson CO.  Tex.  pop.  3. 

CalvillO  (kal-vel'yo)  town,  Aguas  Calientes  state,  Mexico 

Calw  or  EalW  (kalw)  mfg.  town,  Wurttemberg,  Ger.  20  m.  W  S  W  of  Stuttgart 

Calypsean  Archipelago  (ka-lip'se-an-)  group,  Medit.  sea,  includes  Malta. 

Camacho  (ka-ma'sho)  group  of  lakes,  Santa  Catharina  state,  Brazil. 

Camajore  (ka-ma-yo'ra)  anc.  Cam'pus  Ma'jok,  town,  cen.  Italy 

Camalagua  (ka-mii-ra'gwii)  town,  Miranda  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America 

Camamu  (ka-ma-moo')  town,  isl.  &  bay,  Bahia  state,  Brazil. 

Camano  Island  (ka-ma'no-)  Puget  Sound,  N  W  coast  Wash.  14  m.  long. 

Camaranca  (ka-ma-ran'ka)  riv.  Africa,  250  m.  long,  Kong  Mts.  to  Yawry  Bay. 

Camarata  (kiim-ii-rji'ta)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  36  m.  S  E  of  Palermo 

CamargO  (ka-mSr'go)  tp.  Douglas  co  111.  pop.  1.  —  (pron.  ka-mar'go)  town, 
Tamaulipas  state,  Mexico,  on  San  Juan  riv.  180  m.  B  of  Monterey,  pop.  5. 

Cambay  (kam'ba')  native  state,  Gujarat,  India,  350  D  pop.  84,  tributary  to 
Baroda.  —  its  *  pop.  20,  on  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

Camberwell  (kam'ber-wgl)  parish,  England  ;  suburb  of  London 

Cambodia  (kSm-bo'd"e-a)  kingdom,  Indo-China,  32,390  D  pop.  2,691,  *  Pnom- 
penh ;  a  French  dependency.  —  its  anc.  #,  a  decayed  town. 

Cambodia  Point,  S  E  point  Siam,  entrance  to  Gulf  of  Siam. 

Camborne  (kam'born)  min.  town,  Cornwall  co.  Eng.  13  ni.  N  E  of  Penzance.. 

Cambrai  (koN'bra')  ftd.  city,  dept.  Nord,  France,  on  Escaut  or  Scheldt  river. . 

Cambria  (kam'brl-a)  CO.  S  W  cen.  Pa.  680  D  pop.  66,  X  Ebensburg.  —  tp.  Ni- 
agara CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Cambridge  (kam'brij)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Henry  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of 
Dorchester  co.  Md.  pop.  4.  —  city,  a  X  of  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  70  ; 
seat  of  Harvard  university.  —  vil  &  tp.  Saline  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  vil. 
Washington  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp,  &  city,  X  of  Guernsey  co. 
O.  tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  4.  —  town,  Lamoille  co.  Vt.  pop.  2.  —  or  Cambridge- 
shire, inland  co.  England,  820  D  pop.  189.  —  its  X,  seat  of  Cambridge  uni- 
versity, pop.  37. 

Cambridge  City,  city,  Wayne  co.  Ind 

Camden  (kam'den)  CO.  S  E  Ga.  769  D  pop.  6,  X  St.  Marys.  —  co.  S  cen.  Mo. 
692  D  pop.  10,  X  Linn  Creek.  —  co.  N.  J.  220  D  pop.  88.  —  its  X  pop.  58,  a 
port  on  Delaware  riv.  — .  co.  N  E  part  N.  C.  250  Q  pop.  6,  X  Camden.  —  city, 
X  of  Ouacliita  co.  Ark.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Knox  co.  Me.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Hills- 
dale CO.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  Ray  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil. 
Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  town,  pop.  4,  X  of  Kershaw  co. 
S.  C.  ;  battlefield,  1781. 

Camden-Town,  Middlesex  CO.  England  ;  a  suburb  of  London 

Cameliord  (kSm'el-ford)  town,  Cornwall  co.  England,  on  Camel  river. 

Camel's  Hump,  peak  of  Green  Mts.  Vt.  20  m.  S  E  of  Burlington,  4,088  feet. 

CamentZ  (kii'mSnts)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger.  20  m.  N  E  of  Dresden 

Camerino  (kii^ma-re'no)  city,  Macerata  prov.  Italy,  41  m.  S  W  of  Ancona 

Cameron  (kSm'e-ron)  parish,  S  W  La.  1,552  D  pop.  3,  X  Cameron.  —  co.  N  W 
cen.  Pa.  382  n pop.  7,  X  Emporium. —  co.  S  Tex.  ],960Dpop.  14,  X  Browns- 
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viUe.  —  city,  Clinton  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Steuben  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  city, 

X  of  Milam  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 
Camerons  Cone  (kam'e-ronz-)  mt.  of  Front  Range,  Col.  11,460  ft.  high. 
Camiguin  (ka-me-gen'-)  isl.  N  of  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  Isls. ;  high  mt.  in  S  part. 

Camillus  (ka-mtl'iis)  vil.  &  tp.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y tp.  3 

Cammin  or  Kanunin  (kam-men')  town,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  near  Baltic  sea  5 

Gamoghe  (ka-mo'ga)  mt.  8,800  ft.  high,  Ticino  canton,  Switzerland. 

Camogli  (ka-mol'ye)  town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  18  m.  E  S  E  of  Genoa  city 5 

Camonica  (ka-mon'e-ka)  valley  50  m.  long,  Bergamo  prov.  Alps,  Italy 50 

Camp,  CO.  N  E  Tex.  200  D  pop.  7,  X  Pittsburg. 

Campagna  (kam-pan'yii)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy,  20  m.  E  of  Salerno 10 

Campagna  di  Roma  (-de  ro'ma)  anc.  La'tium,  old  dept.  Italy,  70  m.  long. 

Campagnatico  (kiim-pan-ya/te-ko)  town,  Grosseto  prov.  Italy 5 

Campaiia  (kam-pan'yii)  isl.  off  W  coast  Patagonia,  55  m.  long,  10  m.  broad. 

Campana  (kiim-pii'na)  town,  Spain,  37  m.  E  N  E  of  Seville 5 

Campanario  (kam-pii-na're-o)  mfg.  town,  Estremadura,  Spain 6 

Campanha  (kiim-pan'ya)  city,  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil,  S.  America 7 

Campania  (kam-pan'ya)  old  dept.  Italy,  containing  5  prov.  6,948  □ 3,045 

Campauna  (kam-pow'na)  town,  Boyaca  dept.  Colombia,  S.  America 5 

Campbell  (kam'el  or  kam'bel)  co.  N  W  cen.  Ga.  230  D  pop.  9,  X  Fairbum.  — 

CO.  N  Ky.  140  O  pop.  44,  X  Newport.  —  co.  N  S.  Dak.  900  D  pop.  4,  X  Mound 

City.  —  CO.  E  Tenn.  488  D  pop.  13,  X  Jacksboro.  —  co.  S  Va.  465  D  pop.  41, 

X  Rustburg.  —  tp.  Greene  co.  Mo.  pop.  27.  —  tp.  Steuben  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 
Campbell  Island,  in  Pacific,  lat.  52°  33'  S,  Ion.  169°  41'  E ;  good  harbors. 
Campbeltown  ^kam'el-)  spt.  &  bor.  Argyll  co.  Scot,  town  pop.  5,  bor.  pop.  9. 
Campeche  (kam-pa'cha)  state,  Mexico,  18,087  D  pop.  94.  —  its  *  pop.  19,  on 

Campgche  Bay,  90  m.  S  S  W  of-Merida. 
CampellO  (kam-pel'lo)vil.  Plymouth  co.  Mass. ;  extensive  shoe  manufactories. 
Campi  (kiim'pe)  town,  Tuscany  dept.  Italy,  8  ra.  E  of  Florence,  pop.  12.  — 

town,  Lecce  prov^  Italy,  9  m.  W  N  W  of  Lecce,  pop.  5. 

Gampiglia  (kiim-pel'yii)  town,  Italy,  33  m.  N  W  of  Grosseto 5 

CampillOS  (kam-pel'yos)  t_own,  Spain,  33.m.  N  W  of  Malaga 6 

Campina  Grande_(kam-pe'na  griin'da)  town  &  dist.  Brazil 5 

Campinas  (kam-pe'niis)  city,  Brazil,  50  m.  N  of  Sao  Paulo 6 

Campli  (kiim'ple)  town,  Teramo  prov.  Italy,  5  m.  N  of  Teramo 8 

Gampobasso  (kiim-po-bas'so)  prov.  Italy,  1,771  D  pop.  37G.  —  its  #  pop.  14. 
Campobello  (kam'po-bel'lo)  isl.  of  New  Brunswick,  8  m.  long,  in  Bay  of  Fundy, 

at  entrance  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay.  ^  tp.  Spartanburg  co.  S.  C.  pop.  5.  — 

(pron.  kam'po-bSl'lo)  town,  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Campobello  di  Licata  (kam'po-bel'lo  de  le-ka'tii)  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  It.  6 

Campo  de  Criptana  (kiim'po  da  krep-tii'na)  town,  Spain,  50  m.  N  E  of  Ciu- 

dad  Real 6 

Campoformio  (kam'po-fSr'me-o)  town,  Udine  prov.  Italy ;  treaty,  1797 2 

Gampo  Mayor  (kiim'po  ma-yor')  fortified  town,  Alemtejo,  Portugal,  pop.  5. 

—  town,  Piauhy  state,  Brazil,  pop.  5. 

Campos  (kam'pos)  city,  Rio  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  on  Parahiba  do  Sul  river. ..         20 

Camp  Point,  tp.  &  vil.  Adams  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Camrup  or  Kamrup (kam'roop') dist.  Assam,  India,  3,631  D pop.  562,  #  Gauhati. 

CamtOOS  (kam-tos'  or  kam-toos')  riv.  Cape  Colony,  S  Africa,  200  m.  long. 

Gana  (ka'na)  ruined  town,  Palestine,  6  m.  N  of  Nazareth. 

Canaan  (ka'nan)  tp.  &  vil.  Wayne  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  the  scripture  name  of 

the  Promised  Land  of  the  Israelites.     See  Palestine. 
Canada,  The  Dominion  ol  (-kan'a-da)  confederacy  of  the  greater  part  of  the 

British  possessions  in  N.  America,  3,458,400  D  pop.  4,833,  #  Ottawa. 
Canadian  (ka-na'de-an)  CO.  S  W  Ok.  pop.  7,  X  Elreuo. 
Canadian  Channel,"N  estuary  of  St.  Lawrence  riv.  30  m.  broad. 
Canadian  River,  900  m.  long,  flows  from  Rocky  Mts.  into  Arkansas  river. 
Canajoharie  (kan-a-jS-har'e)  tp.  &  Til.  Montgomery  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil. 

pop.  2. 

Canal  Dover  (-do'vgr)  vil.  Tuscarawas  co.  0 3 

Canamina  (ka-na-me'na)  town,  Dahomey,  Africa;  holy  city  of  Dahomans...         10 
Canandaigua  (kan-an-da'gwa)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Ontario  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  8,  vil. 

pop.  6. 
Canandaigua  Lake,  between  Yates  &  Ontario  cos.  N.  Y.  15  m.  long. 

Cananore  (kiin'a-nor')  spt.  town,  Malabar  coast,  India 31 

Cauar  (kiin'yiir)  or  Azogues  (a-zog')  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  America,  pop.  64,  * 

Azogues,  pop.  4. 
Canaries  (ka-na'rez)  or  Canary  Islands,  group  of  mt.  isls.  in  Atl.  ocean,  60  m. 

from  N  W  coast  of  Africa,  a  prov.  of  Spain,  2,808  D  pop.  288,  *  Santa  Cruz. 

Canarsie  (kan-ar'st)  vil.  Kings  co.  N.  Y.  7  m.  S  E  of  Brooklyn  city 2 

Canastota  (kan'as-to'ta)  vil.  Madison  co.  N.  Y.  21  m.  E  of  Syracuse 3 

Candahar  (kan'da-har'").     See  KandahXk. 
Candeish  (kiin-dash').     See  Kakdesh. 

Candela  (kiin-da'lii)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy,  22  m.  S  of  Foggia  city 5 

Candeleda  (kan-da-Ia'na)  town.  Old  Castile,  Spain 5 

Candia  (kan'de-a)  spt.  *  of  isl.  of  Candia  or  Crete,  pop.  15.     See  Ckete. 

Candor,  tp.  &"vil.  Tioga  CO.  N.  Y tp.  4 

Canea.    See  Khania. 

Gane  Creek,  tp.  Lancaster  co.  S.  C 3 

Ganel  (ka-nel')  town,  Senegambia,  Africa,  on  brancli  of  Senegal  river 6 

Canelones  (kii-na-lo'nez)  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  Am.  1,833  D  pop.'72,  *  Guadalupe. 

Canete-la-Real  (kan-ya'ta-la-Ea-iil')  town,  Spain,  44  m.  N  W  of  Malaga 5 

Caneva  (ka-na'vii)  town,  Udine  prov.  N  Italy 5 

CangrejOS  (kan-gra'Hos)  isl.  of  Venezuela,  at  mouth  of  Orinoco  riv.  S.  Am. 

Cangugu  (kiin-goo-soo')  town,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  state,  Brazil 6 

Canlapuscaw  (kSn'i-ap'Bs-ka')  lake,  Labrador,  70  ni.  long,  8  to  35  m.  wide. 

—  a  riv.  400  m.  long,  flows  from  above  Lake  into  Hudson  Strait. 

Canicatti  (kii-ne-kiit'te)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  on  Naro  r'wev 

Canigou  (kii'ne'f  ob')  mt.  Pyrenees,  France,  9,137  ft.  high. 

Canisteo  (kSn'Ts-te'o)  tp.  &  vil.  Steuben  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Canne  (kan'ua)  vil.  Biiri  prov.  Italy;  field  of  H.annibal's  victory,  216  B.  c. 

Cannelton  (kan'nel-ton)  vil.  X  of  Perry  co.  Ind.  on  Oliio  river 

Cannes  (kiinn)  town,  "dept.  Var,  France,  on  Medit.  sea,  22  m.  S  W  of  Nice 

Cannock  (kSn'ok)  coal  min.  town,  Stafford  co.  England 

Cannon,  co.  cen.  Tenn.  280  D  pop.  12,  X  Woodbury. 

Gannonsburg,  bor.  Washington  co.  Pa 

Cannstatt  (kann'.stiit)  town,  ^\'iirttemberg,  Germany,  4  m.  N  E  of  Stuttgart. . 
Caiio  Guaraguan  (kiin'yo  gwii-ra-gwiin')  a  moutlv  of  Orinoco  riv.  S.  America. 
Ganoma  (ka-no-nUi')  riv.  200  ni.  long,  Brazil,  branch  oi  Madeira  riv.  ^  lake  35 

m.  long,  12  m.  broad  ;  an  expansion  of  above  river. 

Canon  City  (kiin'yon-)  city,  X  of  Fremont  co.  Col. ;  rich  mining  district 

Canosa  (kii-no'sii)  anc.  Canu'sium,  tow,n,  Bari  prov.  Italy 

Gantabrlan  Mountains  (kiin-ta'bri-.nn-)  N  Sjiain,  highest  summits  10,000  ft. 

Cantal(ltoN'tiil')  cen.  dept.  France,  in  S  Auvorgne,  2,217  Q  pop.  240,  #  Aurillac. 

Canterbury  (kau'tei--ber-T)  city  &  bor.  Kent  co.  England,  53  m.  E  S  E  of  Lou- 
don, pop.  23.  —  p'rov.  New  Zealand,  E  side  of  Middle  Isl.  14,040  D  pop.  128. 

Gantlllana  (kiin-tel-yii'nii)  town,  Sp.  on  Guadalquivir  riv.  IS  m.  N  of  Seville.. 

Canton  (kan'tou)  tp.  &  vil.  Hartford  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  Fulton 
CO.  111.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  6.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Fulton  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  &»  vil.  pop. 

4.  —  vil.  Baltimore  co.  Md.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  5. city,  X 

of  Madison  co.  Miss.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  tt  town,  Lewis  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  4,  town 
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a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  long ;  fi,  e,  6,  less  prolonged ;  S,  S,  T,  5,  iS,  short ;  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  obscure;  fSr,  list,  fall,  cSre;  term ;  foSd,  f58t,  fflrlj  S  as  in  f8r  ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow; 
3,  o,  ii,  u,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  ch  as  in  chin ;  gas  in  get ;  n  a/tn  linger,' link ;  ngasin  slug ;  tb  oi  in  tbiu ;  th  as  in  ttiiue ;  1,  &,  6,  w,  b,  d,  o,  a,  k,  n  (see  p.  1719). 
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pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  Yil.  X  of  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  T.  tp.  pop.  6,  vil.  pop.  3.  —  tp. 
&  city,  X  of  Stark  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  28,  city  pop.  26.  — city,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  S. 
Dak.  pop.  1.  —  {pron.  kSn-ton')  anc.  crnl.  city,  prov.  Kwangtung,  China,  on 
Canton  riv.  SO  m.  from  China  Sea,  pop.  1,600. 

Canuma  (ka-noo-ma')  lake,  Para  state,  Brazil,  30  m.  long,  10  m.  broad. 

Cape  Aden  (-a'den)  on  S  coast  of  Arabia,  1,776  ft.  high,  extends  into  sea  5  m. 

Cape  Agulhas  (-a-f ool'yas)  most  S  point  of  Africa,  E  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Cape  Amber,  N  point  of  Madagascar  isl.  lat.  11°  57'  S. 

Cape  Anderson  (-SnMer-son)  E  point  of  St.  Lawrence  Isl.  Bering  Strait. 

Cape  Ann,  E  extremity  of  Essex  co.  Mass.  N  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Cape  AragO  (-Sr'a-go)  on  Pacific  coast,  Coos  co.  Ore. 

Cape  Bab-el-Mandeb  (-bab'-Sl-mSn'-Zeb)  Bab-el-Mandeb  strait,  Arabia. 

Cape  Barfleur  (-bar'flUr')  on  coast  of  France,  18  m.  E  of  Cherbourg. 

Cape  Barrow,  British  America,  Arctic  Ocean,  lat.  68°  5'  N,  Ion.  111°  W. 

Cape  Bathurst  (-bath'flrst)  British  America,  Arctic  Ocean,  Ion.  127°  30'  W. 

Cape  B^arn  (-ba'arn')  in  dept.  Pyrt5ui5es-Orientales,  France,  Medit.  sea. 

Cape  Bianco  (-be-an'ko)  on  S  coast  of  Sicily.  —  on  N  coast  of  Corsica.  ^  on  S 
coast  of  Corfu.  —  on  S  W  coast  of  Cyprus. 

Cape  Blanco  (-blan'ko)  on  E  coast  of  Syria.  —  on  E  coast  of  Anatolia,  or  Asia 
Minor.  —  on  N  coast  of  Tunis.  —  on  S  coast  of  Majorca  isl.  —  on  W  coast  of 
Sahara  Desert.  —  on  W  coast  of  Marocco.  —  W  point  of  Ore.  —  ou  coast  of 
Peru.  —  on  W  coast  of  Costa  Rica.  .—  on  E  coast  of  Patagonia. 

Cape  Blanco  de  Santa  Maiia  (da  san'tii  ma-re'ii)  W  coast  of  Lower  Cal. 

Cape  Boeo  (-bo-a'o)  W  point  of  Sicily ;  naval  battle,  Punic  war,  241  B.  c. 

Cape  Bojador  (-b5j-a-dor')  W  Africa,  end  of  Atlas  rats. 

Caps  Bon  (-bon)  N  point  of  Africa,  58  m.  E  of  Tunis. 

Gape  Breton  (-bret'on)  co.  Nova  Scotia,  2,022  Q  pop.  34,  X  Sydney,  on  Cape 
Breton  isl.  — _isl.  N"E  of  Nova  Scotia,  3,120  D  pop.  85. 

Cape  Buru  (-boo-rob')  extreme  S  pt.  of  Malacca  and  of  Asia. 

Cape  Cambodia  (-kam-bo'de-a)  the  S  end  of  Cambodia,  Gulf  of  Siam. 

Cape  Campanella  (-kam-pa-n61'la)  Italy,  the  S  E  boundary  of  Naples  Bay. 

Cape  Canaveral  (-ka-n5v'er-5I)  on  E  coast  of  Pla.  lat.  28°  27'  N. 

Cape  Canso  or  Canseau  C-kSn'so)  N  E  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Cape  Carthage  (-kar'thlj)  N  Africa,  on  Medit.  sea;  site  of  anc.  Carthage. 

Cape  Catoche  (-ka-to'chi)  N  E  Yucatan ;  first  landing  place  of  Spaniards  on 
American  continent. 

Cape  Cavallo  (-ka-viil'Io)  promontory,  Italy,  extending  into  Straits  of  Messina. 

Cape  Caxines  (  ka-ne'nSs^  W  point  Bay  of  Algiers. 

Cape  Cebera  or  Cevera  (-sa-va'ra)  N  E  point  Sp.  —  on  coast  Valencia,  Sp. 

Cape  Chapeau  Rouge  (-sha'po'  roozh')  headland,  800  ft.  high,  PJacentia  Bay, 
Newfoundland. 

Cape  Charles,  at  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  25  m.  N  N  E  of  Norfolk. 

Cape  Chelyuskin  (-chSl-yob'skTn)  extreme  N  point  of  Asia. 

Cape  ChlgneotO  (-shTg-nSk'to)  headland.  Nova  Scotia,  head  of  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Cape  Churchill  (-chflrch'Tl)  headland,  on  W  shore  of  Hudson  Bay. 

Cape  Clear,  S  headland.  Clear  Isl.  Cork  co.  Ir. ;  lighthouse  455  ft.  above  sea. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  oral,  town,  *  of  Gold  Coast  Colony,  British  W  Africa 

Cape  Cod,  sandy  pen.  65  m.  long,  between  Atl.  oc.  and  Cape  Cod  Bay,  Mass. 

Cape  Colonna  (-ko-18n'na)  anc.  Su'NiUM  PEOMONTO'RinM,  S  Attica,  Greece. 

Cape  Colony,  most  S  part  of  Af.  225,600  D  pop.  1,700,  *  Cape  Town ;  British. 

Cape  Comorin  (-kSm'o-rin)  S  point  of  India,  in  Indian  Ocean. 

Cape  Conception  (-kon-s5p'shtin)  S  W  extremity  of  Santa  Barbara  co.  Cal. 

Cape  Cornwall  (-kSrn'wal)  headland,  on  S  W  coast  of  Cornwall  co.  England. 

Cape  Corrlentes  (-kor-re-Su'tes)  on  E  coast  of  Africa.  —  on  S  W  coast  of  Mex- 
ico. —  on  W  coast  of  Colombia,  S.  America.  —  on  S  W  coast  of  Cuba. 

Cape  Creus  (-krn)  the  most  E  point  of  Spain,  and  W  limit  of  Gulf  of  Lyons. 

Cape  DelgadO  (del-ga'do)  on  E  coast  of  Africa,  near  Kiloa,  Indian  Ocean. 

Cape  Deseada  (darsa-a'd'a)  S  W  Patagonia,  W  entrance  of  Straits  of  Magellan. 

Cape  D6sespolr  (-da'zSs'pwar')  promontory,  Gasp6  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada. 

Cape  Diamond,  promontory,  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  St.  Lawrence  riv.  Plains 
of  Abraham  ;  battlefield  in  1755. 

Cape  Direction,  N  E  Australia,  York  Peninsula.  —  at  E  entrance  Derwent  riv. 
Tasmania  isl. 

Cape  Disappointment,  S  W  Wash,  at  mouth  of  Columbia  riv.  —  on  S  coast  of 
South  Georgia  isl.  Atlantic  ocean. 

Cape  Ducato  (-doo-ka'to)  anc.  Leuca'dia,  on  S  coast  of  Santa  Maura,  Ionian 
Isls.  ;  death  of  Sappho. 

Cape  Egmont  (-Sg'mSnt)  S  E  Prince  Edward  Isl.,  at  entrance  Egmont  Bay. 

Cape  Elizabeth,  mfg.  tp.  Cumberland  co.  Me.  pop.  5 ;  has  two  lighthouses. 

Cape  Engafio  (-en-gan'yo)  on  E  coast  of  Haiti.  —  on  N  E  coast  of  Luzon  isl. 

Cape  Espichel  (-es-pe-shSl')  promontory  W  coast  Portugal,  21  m.  S  of  Lisbon. 

Cape  Esplrltu  Santo  (-Ss-pTr'e-too  san'to)  N  extremity  of  Samar  isl.  Philip- 
pine Isls.  —  on  N  E  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  entrance  to  Magellan  Straits. 

Cape  Eternity,  promontory,  1,890  ft.  high,  Saguenay  riv.  Canada. 

Cape  Fairweather,  on  N  W  coast  of  N.  America,  lat.  58°  55'  N,  Ion.  138°  W. 

Cape  Farewell,  S  end  of  Greenland,  at  entrance  to  Davis  Strait.  —  on  N  W 
coast  of  Tavai-Poenamoo  isl.  New  Zealand. 

Cape  Faro  (-f a'ro)  N  E  extremity  of  Sicily,  It.  opposite  Scylla  rock,  Messina. 

Cape  Fear,  N.  C.  at  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  Riv.  —  tp.  Chatham  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2. 

Cape  Fear  River,  250  m.  long,  N.  C.  nav.  to  Fayettesville. 

Cape  Finistfere  (-fen'es'tSr')  most  W  headland  of  France,  Finist^re  dept. 

Cape  Finlsterre  (-f en'es'tSr'),  Sp.  Finistierea  (-fe-nes-te-ar'rii)  most  W  head- 
land of  Spain,  Coruna  province. 

Cape  Flattery,  promontory,  Wash.  lat.  68°  15'  N. 

Cape  Florida  (-flor'I-da)  E  end  of  Biscayne  Key,  Fla. 

Cape  Formosa  (-fSr-mS'sa)  on  W  coast  of  Africa,  lat.  4°  15'  N,  Ion.  6°  W  E. 

Cape  Fr^hel  (-fra'gl')  on  coast  of  France,  13  m.  W  by  N  of  St.  Malo. 

Cape  Frio  (-fre'o)  promontory  1,570  ft.  high,  on  coast  of  Brazil,  S.  America. 

Cape  Qasp6  (-gSs'pe  or  -gas-pa')  headland.  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Canada. 

Cape  Girardeau  (-je-riir-do')  co.  S  E  Mo.  540  D  pop.  22,  X  Jackson.  —  tp.  & 
city  Cape  Girardeau  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  4. 

Gape  Qracias-^-Dios  (-gra'se-as-a-de'os)  E  extremity  of  boundary  between 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  Central  America. 

Cape  6ris-Nez  (-gie'-na')  in  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  Fr. ;  nearest  point  to  G.  Brit. 

Cape  Guardafui  (-gwar'da-fwe')  E  point  of  Africa,  at  entrance  of  Gulf  of  Aden. 

Cape  Haltlen  (-ha'te-en)  cml.  spt.  town,  N  coast  Haiti  island 

Cape  Hatteras  (-hSt'ter-as)  on  isl.  E  coast  N.  C;  dangerous  navigation. 

Cape  Henlopen  (-hen-lo'pen)  on  E  coast  of  Del.  at  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay. 

Cape  Henry,  on  N  E  coast  of  Va.  S  side  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Cape  Honduras  (-hSn-doo'ras)  headland  N  coast  Honduras,  Cen.  America. 

Cape  Horn,  extreme  S  point  of  S.  America,  on  isl.  of  Fuegian  Archipelago. 

Cape  Howe  (-how)  extreme  S  E  point  of  Australia,  280  m.  S  W  of  Sydney. 

Cape  Island,  S  end  of  N.  J.  —  small  isl.  off  Cape  Bonavista,  Newfoundland. 

Cape  Ealogrla  (-ka-15-gre'a)  or  Papas  (-pa-pas')  N  W  end  of  Morea,  Greece. 

Cape  Erio  (-kre'o)  on  S  W  coast  of  Anatolia.  —  S  point  of  Crete  isl.  —  W  point 
of  Cyprus  island. 

Cape  La  Hague  (-la  hag,  Fr.  pron.  -la  ag)  headland,  dept.  Manche,  France,  in 
English  Channel,_16  m.  N  N  W  of  Cherbourg, 

Cape  Leeuwin  (-le'wTn  or  -la'win)  extreme  S  W  point  of  Australia. 

Cape  Leuca  or  Santa  Maria  dl  Leuca  (san'ta  ma-re'a  de  la'oo-ka)  at  S  E 
extremity  of  Taranto  Gulf,  Italy. 
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Cape  Licosa  (-le-ko'sa)  promontory,  Italy,  E  side  of  entrance  to  Salerno  Gull. 

Cape  Llsburne  (-ITs'bum)  on  W  coast  of  Alas,  in  Arctic  Ocean. 

Cape  Lookout,  E  of  N.  C.  85  m.  S  W  of  Cape  Hatteras.  —  in  Yamhill  co.  Ore. 

—  on  E  coast  of  Patagonia. 

Cape  Lopatka  (-lo-pat'ka)  S  extrelnity  of  Kamchatka,  Ion.  156°  46'  E. 

Gape  Matapan  (-mS-ta-pan')  S  point  of  Morea,  Greece. 

Cape  May,  most  S  point  of  N.  J.  at  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay.  —  co.  S  N.  J. 

255  Dpop.  11,  X  Cape  May  Courthouse.  —  city.  Cape  May  co.  N.  J.  2  m.  If  of 

Cape  May,  pop.  2 ;  a  watering  place. 
Cape  Mendocino  (-men-do-se'no)  on  Pacific  coast,  most  W  point  of  Cal. 
Cape  MesuradO  (-ma-soo-ra'do)  on  W  coast  of  Liberia,  Africa. 
Cape  Monomoy  (-mon'6-moi')  at  S  E  extremity  of  Mass. 
Cape  Nabon  (-nii'bon')  headland,  Persia,  on  coast  of  Persian  Gulf. 
Cape  Nau  (-na'oo)  headland,  S  Italy,  E  end  of  Catanzaro  province. 
Cape  NegraiS  (-ne-grls')  headland,  on  coast  of  Pegu,  Lower  Burma. 
Cape  Negro,  on  S  W  coast  Benguela,  Africa.  —  on  N  W  coast  Tunis,  Africa. 
Gape  Noir  (-nor,  Fr.  -nwar)  on  Noir  isl.  S  W  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  S.  Am, 
Cape  Nordkyn  (-nort'kin')  extreme  N  point  of  mainland  of  Europe,  45  m.  B 

of  Cape  North. 
Cape  North,  extreme  N  point  of  Europe,  lat.  71°  10'  12"  N,  on  Mageroe  isl. 

1,200  ft.  high.  —  headland,  N  coast  of  Siberia.  —  N  E  end  of  Cape  Breton  isl. 

—  at  N  mouth  of  Amazon  riv.  Brazil. .—  on  N  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Isl.  ^ 
N  extremity  of  New  Zealand. 

Cape  Ot  Good  Hope,  promontory  of  S  Africa,  30  m.  S  of  Cape  Town. 

Gape  Ortegal  (-or-ta-gal')  headland,  N  Galicia,  Spain.  —  on  S  B  coast  of  New 
Munster,  New  Zealand. 

Cape  OtrantO  (-o-tran'to)  on  W  side  of  Strait  of  Otranto,  Italy. 

Cape  Palmas  (-pSl'mas)  headland,  Liberia,  W  Africa. 

Cape  Palmerston_(-pif'mer-ston)  headland,  Queensland,  Australia,  lat.  21°33'S. 

Cape  PalOS  (-pa'los)  headland,  coast  of  Murcia,  Spain. 

Cape  Passaro  (-piis'sa-ro)  S  E  point  of  Sicily,  26  m.  S  S  W  of  Syracuse. 

Gape  Pillar,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  S.  America.  —  S  E  headland  of  j?asmania. 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  promontory,  W  point  of  N.  Am.  in  Bering  Strait. 

Cape  Race,  S  E  point  of  Newfoundland. 

Cape  Ray,  S  W  point  of  Newfoundland. 

Cape  Rena  (-ra'na)  S  E  point  of  Skyros  isl.  Grecian  Archipelago. 

Cape  River,  or  Rio  de  Segovia  (re'o  da  sa-go've-a)  riv.  250  to  300  m.  long, 
Nicaragua,  Cen.  America  ;  flows  into  Caribbean  Sea. 

Cape  Rivers,  N  W  point  of  Celebes  isl.  Malay  Archipelago. 

Capernaum  (ka-per'na-Cm)  anc.  city,  Palestine,  W  shore  of  Lake  Tiberias. 

Cape  Remain  (-ro-man')  low  point  37  m.  N  E  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Cape  Romania  (-ro-ma-ne'a)  S  E  point  of  Malacca. 

Gape  Romanzof  (-ro-man'tsof )  W  coast  Alaska,  near  entrance  Bering  Strait. 

Cape  Sable  (-sa'bl)  S  point  Cape  Sable  Isl.  Nova  Scotia.  —  S  point  mainland 
of  Fla. 

Cape  Sable  Island,  S  W  end  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Cape  Saint  Anthony  (-Sn'to-nT)  S  W  Arabia,  near  Bab-el-Mandeb  strait. 

Cape  Saint  Augustine  (-a'giSs-ten)  on  W  coast  of  Madagascar.  .—  in  Biazil, 
extreme  E  headland  of  S.  American  coast ;  first  land  discovered  in  S.  Amer- 
ica, A.  D.  1500.  —  Sp.  Cabo  San  Ahgustin  (ka'bo  san  Bw-gobs-ten')  on  coast 
of  Colombia,  S.  America.  ^  S  E  end  of  Mindanao  isl.  Malay  Archipelago. 

Cape  Saint  George,  S  point  of  St.  George's  isl.  S  of  Franklin  co.  Fla.  —  S 
point  of  New  Ireland  isl.  ^  on  S  E  coast  of  Australia.  —  S  end  of  Kergue- 
len  Land.  ^  on  W  coast  of  Newfoundland.  —  on  N  E  coast  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Gape  Saint  John,  B  point  of  Staten  Isl.  off  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Gape  Saint  Lawrence  (-la'rens)  N  point  of  Cape  Breton  isl.  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. 

Cape  Saint  Mary,  on  W  coast  Senegambia,  Af.  —  on  S  W  coast  Benguela, 
Af .  ^  on  S  coast  Newfoundland.  ^  on  S  W  coast  Nova  Scotia.  —  on  E  coast 
Uruguay,  S.  Am.  ^  S  point  of  Madagascar. .—  on  S  E  coast  New  Ireland  isl. 

Cape  Saint  Roque  (-rok  or  -ro'ka)  promontory  on  N  E  coast  of  Brazil. 

Cape  Saint  Vincent  (-vTn'sgnt)  Port.  Sao  Vicente  (-sown  ve-s5n'ta)  S  W 
point  of  Portugal.  ^  on  W  coast  Madagascar,  ^on  B  coast  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Cape  Sampanmanjo  (-sam-pan-man'yo)  N  point  of  isl.  of  Borneo. 

Cape  San  Antonio  (-san  an-to'ne-o)  on  coast  of  Valencia,  Spain.  —  W  point 
of  Cuba.  —  on  coast  of  Brazil,  at  entrance  to  Bay  of  Bahia.  —  promontory, 
Buenos  Ayres  prov.  S  side  Rio  de  la  Plata  riv.  S.  America. 

Cape  San  Bias  (-bias)  low  point,  125  m.  S  B  of  Pensacola,  Fla.  .—  on  N  coast 
of  Panama  Isthmus,  at  N  W  entrance  to  San  Bias  Bay. 

Cape  San  Juan  (-sSn  ju'an,  Sp.  pron.  -san  Hob-an')  N  B  end  of  Puerto  Rico- 
isl. .—  S  point  of  Vancouver  Isl.  British  Columbia. 

Cape  San  Lucas  (-loo'kas)  S  point  of  Lower  California. 

Cape  Severo-Vostochnoi  (-sa-va'ro-v5s-t5K'noi).    See  Cape  Chelyuskin. 

Cape  Sierra  Leone  (-sT-gr'ra  le-o'ne)  W  Africa,  at  mouth  of  Sierra  Leone  Riv» 

Cape  Skagen  (-ska'gen)  or  "the  Skaw,  N  point  of  Jutland,  Denmark. 

Cape  Spartel  (-spar-til')  on  N  W  coast,  Marocco,  Af .  at  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 

Cape  SpartlventO  (-spar-te-vSn'to)  S  B  point  of  Catanzaro,  Italy.  —  on  & 
coast  of  Sardinia,  Italy. 

Cape  Spear,  headland  of  considerable  elevation,  S  E  Newfoundland, 

Cape  Taimur  (-ti'moor')  headland  of  Siberia,  Arctic  Ocean. 

Cape  Tarkhan  (-tar-Kan')  extreme  W  point  of  Crimea,  in  Black  Sea. 

Cape  Temoel  (-ta-mo-51')  on  W  coast  of  Celebes  isl.  Malay  Archipelago. 

Cape  Teulada  (-ta-ob-la'da)  on  S  coast  of  Sardinia,  E  side  of  Gulf  of  Palmas. 

Cape  Tlndaro  (-tln'da-ro)  headland,  on  N  E  coast  of  Sicily,  in  Gulf  of  Patti. 

Cape  Torres  (-tBr'rSs)  on  N  coast  of  Asturias,  Spain. 

Cape  Town,  spt.  city,  *  of  Cape  Colony,  S  Af.  30  m.  N  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Cape  Trafalgar  (-trSfal-gar')  S  W  coast  of  Cadiz,  Spain  ;  naval  battle,  1805. 

Cape  Vancouver  (-vSn-kob'ver)  on  S  W  coast  of  Alaska. 

Gape  Verde  (-verd)  extreme  W  cape  of  Africa,  between  Senegal  &  Gambia  rivs. 

Gape  Verde  Islands,  in  Atlantic  ocean,  320  m.  W  of  Cape  Verde,  1,487  D ; 
belong  to  Portugal 

Gape  Vincent  (-vin'sSnt)  tp.  &  vil.  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Cape  Virgin,  headland,  Patagonia,  S.  Am.  N  entrance  to  Strait  of  Magellan. 

Cape  ViscardO  (-vls-kar'do)  on  N  coast  of  Cephalonia  isl.  Ionian  Islands. 

Cape  Voltas  (-vol'tas)  on  W  coast  of  S  Africa,  at  mouth  of  Orange  river. 

Cape  Wal-Apu  (-wi-a-pob')  or  East  Gape,  E  point  of  New  Ulster  isl.  N.  Isl. 
New  Zealand. 

Gape  Walker,  "W  Greenland,  on  Baffin's  Bay. 

Cape  Wrath,  N  W  point  of  Scotland. 

Cape  York,  N  point  of  Australia,  on  B  of  GuU  of  Carpentaria. .—  W  Green- 
land, on  Baffin's  Bay. 

Cape  Zaffarana  (-dzaf-fa-ra'na)  on  N  coast  of  Sicily,  11  m.  E  of  Palermo. 

Capibarlbe  (ka-pe-ba-re'ba)  riv.  200  m.  long,  Pernambuco  state,  Brazil. 

Capitol  Mountain  (kap'I-tol-)  peak  Elk  Mts.  Col.  13,997  ft.  high. 

GapiZ  (ka-pes')  prov.  Panay  isl.  Philippine  Isls.  pop.  272.  —  its  *  pop.  11. 

Capo  d'  Istria  (ka'po  des'tre-a)  ft.  town,  on  rock  in  Gulf  of  Triest,  Austria.. 

Cappadocia  (kap-pa-do'she-a)  anc.  prov.  Asia  Minor,  now  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Gaprarola  (ka-pra-f o'la)  town,  9  m  S  E  of  Viterbo,  It. ;  fine  castle  of  16th  cent. 

Caprera  (ka-pra'ra)  isl.  off  coast  of  Sardinia,  It.  ;  formerly  Garibaldi's  home. 

Capri  (ka'pre)  isl.  4J  m.  long,  at  S  entrance  of  Naples  Bay,  Italy. 

Gaprlno  (ka-pre'no)  town,  Italy,  15  m.  N  W  of  Verona 


Pop 


8« 


111 


11 


□  means  square  miles ;  *,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agriojUtural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  j  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport  ;  tp.,  township ;  vil.,  Tillage. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3=  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  19ia 
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Capna  (k5p'n-a,  It.  pron.  ka'poo-a)  city,  *  of  Caserta  prov.  Italy 

Carabaya  (ka-ra-bl'a)  prov.  Puiio  dept.  Peru,  b.  Am.  ;  silver  and  gold  mines. 

CaraboSo  (ka-ra-bo'oo)  state,  N  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  *  Valencia;  2,9S4L3 

Caraca  (ka-ra'ka)  mt.  range,  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil,  S.  America. 
Caracas  (ka-rii'kaa)  fed.  dist.   Venezuela,  45  D  pop.  89.  —  its  #  and  *  of 

Venezuela,  pop.  TZ.  —  group  of  small  isls.  in  Caribbean  Sea,  N  of  Venezuela. 
Caracoles  (ka-rii-ko'les)  town,  Antofagasta  ter.  Chile  ;  rich  silver  mines. 

Oarapegua  (ka-ra-pa'gwa)  town,  Paraguay,  S.  America 

Car.ivaoa  (ka-ra-vii'ka)  town,  on  brancli  Segura  riv.  Spain 

Caravagglo  (kii-ra-vad'jo)  town,  Lombardy,  Italy 

Caravellas  (kii-ra-vSl'las)  town,  Baliia  state,  Brazil 

Carbon  (kiir'bon)  min.  co.  E  Pa.  412  D  pop.  39,  X  Mauch  Chunk.  —  miu.  co. 

Wyo.  7,800  D  pop.  7,  X  Rawlins. 

Carbonara  (kar-bo-na'ra)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  4  m.  S  of  Bari 

Carbondale  (kiir'bon-dal)  tp.  &  city  Jackson  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  2.  ™ 

min.  city,  Lackawanna  co.  Pa.  pop.  11. 

Carbonear  (kar'bgn-er)  spt.  town,  on  Conception  Bay,  Newfoundland 

Carcajente  (kar-ka-ngn'ta)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain 

Carcassonne  (kar'kas'sunn')  mfg.  city,  *  of  dept.  Aude,  on  Aude  riv.  France 
Carchl  (kiir'che')  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  America,  pop.  36,  *  Tulcau. 

Cardiff  (kiir'dif )  bor.  &  spt.  X  of  Glamorgan  co.  Wales 

Cardigan  (kar'de-gan)  co.  S  Wales,  G93  D  pop.  63. —  its  X  pop.  3. 
Cardigan  Bay,  inlet  of  St.  George's  Channel,  Wales. 

Cardington  (kar'dlng-ton)  tp.  &  vil.  Morrow  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 
Cardona  (kar-do'na)  toHTi,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain  ;  has  a  mt.  of  rock  salt. 

Cardross  (kar'drSs)  parish,  Dumbarton  co.  Scotland 

Cardwell  (kard'wel)  CO.  cen.  Ontario,  Canada,  380  O 

CarentOlr  (ka'roN'twar')  vil.  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  35  m.  E  N  E  of  Vannes. 

Carey  (ka'rS)  vil.  Wyandot  co.  O.  50  m.  S  by  E  of  Toledo 

Carhuamayo  (kiir-wa-mi'o)  town,  Junin  dept.  Peru,  13,087  ft.  above  sea  level. 

Carlaco  (ka-re-a'ko)  town,  40  m.  E  of  Cumana,  on  Cariaco  riv.  Venezuela 

Cariatl  (ka-re-a'te)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy 

Caribbean  Sea  (kSr'Tb-be'an-)  Atl.  oc.  between  Caribbee  Isls.  and  Cen.  Am. 
Caribbees  (kar'Ib-bez)  or  Lesser  Antilles,  isls.  E  of  Caribbean  Sea.  divided 

into  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands. 

Caribou  (kar'i-boo)  tp.  &  vil.  Aroostook  co.  Me tp. 

Carlgnano  (ka-ren-ya'no)  town,  Turin  prov.  Italy,  11  m.  S  of  Turin 

Carimata  Islands  (ka-re-mii'ta-)  group  of  over  100  isls.  W  of  Borneo. 

Carlnl  (ka-re'ne)  town,  12  m.  W  N  W  of  Palermo,  on  Carini  riv.  Sicily 

Carlnola  (ka-re-no'la)  commune  &  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy joint  pop. 

Carlnthla  (ka-rln'the-a)  duchy,  Austria,  4,005  D  pop.  361,  *  Klagenfurth. 
Carlsbrooke^kar'Ts-brSSk)  viL  &  parish.  Isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire,  England.. 

Carlentlnl  (kar-leu-te'ne)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  19  m.  N  W  of  Syracuse 

Carleton  (karl'ton)  co.  E  Ontario,  Canada,  649  D  pop.  59,  X  Ottawa.  — co.  W 

New  Brunswick,  Canada,  1,250  D  pop.  22,  X  Woodstock. 
CarllnvUle  (kar'lln-vll)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Macoupin  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  city 

pop.  3. 
Carlisle  (kar-m')  co.  S  W  Ky.  190  D  pop.  8,  X  Bard  well.  —  town,  X  of  Nicholas 

CO.  Ky.  pop.  1.  —  bor   X  of  Cumberland  co.  Pa.  pop.  8.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of 

Cumberland  co.  England,  pop.  39. 
CarlOW  (kar'lo)  CO.  Leinster  prov.  Ireland,  349  D  pop.  41.  —  its  X  pop.  8. 
Carlsbad  or  Karlsbad  (karls'bat)  town  on  Tepl  riv.  Bohemia,  Austria ;  me- 
dicinal hot  springs,  a  famous  watering  place 

Carlscrona  (karla-kroo'na).     See  Karlskrona 

Carlshamn  (karls'ham)  cml.  town,  Sw.  26  m.  W  of  Karlskrona,  on  Baltic  sea. 
Carlsruhe  (karls'roo',  Ger.  -rob'g)  city,  #  of  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  Germany 
Carlstad  (karl'stat)  town,  #  of  Wermland  prov.  Sweden,  N  shore  of  Lake  Wener 

Carlstadt  (karl'stat)  town,  Bergen  co.  N.  J 

Carlton  (karl'ton)  CO.  N  E  Minn,  860  D  pop.  5,  X  Thomson.  —  tp.  Orleans  co. 

N.  Y.  pop.  2.  " 
Carlyle  (kar'in')  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Clinton  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  2. 

Cannagnola  (kSr-man-yoTa)  cml.  town,  Piedmont,  Italy,  on  Po  river 

Carmarthen  or  Caennarthen  (kiir-mar'thSn)  co.  Wales,  on  Bristol  Channel, 

929  Q  pop.  131.  .—  its  X  pop.  10,  a  spt.  on  Towy  river. 
Carmarthen  Bay,  in  Bristol  Channel,  Wales ;  has  Oaldy  Isl.  lighthouse. 

Carmaux  (kar'mo')  coal  min.  town,  dept.  Tarn,  France 

Carmel  (kar'mel)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Putnam  co.  N.  T.  tp.  pop.  3.  ^  famed  mt. 

of  Palestine,  1,500  ft.  high. 
Carmen  (kiir'mSn)  town  &  isl.  of  Mexico,  in  Gulf  of  Mexico,  90  m.  SWof  Cam- 

pgche.  ^  isl.  in  Gulf  of  California,  containing  large  salt  lake. 
Carmi  (kar'mi)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  White  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  3. 

Carmb'e  or  Earmoe  (karm'o-g)  isl.  21  m.  long,  Norway,  in  North  Sea 

Carmona  (kar-mo'na)  mfg.  city,  Spain,  18  m.  N  E  of  Seville 

Carnarvon  or  Caernarvon  (kar-nar'vgn)  min.  co.  Wales,  577  n  pop.  118.  — 

its  X  on  Menai  Strait,  pop.  10. 
Carnarvon  Bay,  St.  George's  Channel,  Carnarvon  and  Anglesey  cos.  Wales. 
CarnatiC  (kar-nSflk)  old  division  E  coast  India,  now  in  Madras  presidency. 
Carniola  (kar'ni-o'la)  prov.  Austria,  3,856  D  pop.  499,  *  Laibach,  pop.  31. 

Caro  (kSr'o)  vil.  X  of  Tuscola  co.  Mich 

Caroline  (kSr'o-lIn)  co.  E  Md.  315  D  pop.  14,  X  Denton.  —  co.  E  cen.  Va.  515  Q 

pop.  17,  X  Bowling  Green.  ^  tp.  Tompkins  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Caroline  Islands,  archipelago  in  N  Pacific,  belong  to  Spain,  560  D 

Carondelet  (ka-rSn'de-la)  tp.  St.  Louis  co.  Mo 

Carony  (ka-r6'ne')  riv.  400  m.  long,  Venezuela,  flows  into  Orinoco  river. 

Carora  ('la-ro'ra)  town,  Lara  state,  Venezuela,  on  Tocuyo  river 

CarottO  (ka-rot'to)  vil.  on  Naples  Bay,  Italy 

Garouge  (kii/roozh')  mfg.  town,  Geneva  canton,  Switzerland 

Carovlgno  (kii-ro-ven'yo)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  19  m.  W  N  W  of  Brindisi.. 

CarpanetO  (kar-pa-na'to)  town,  Piacenza  prov.  Italy 

Carpathian  Mountains  (kar-pa'tht-an-)  mt.  range,  Hungary,  800  m.  long. 

Carpenedolo  (kar-pa-ua-do'lo)  town,  Brescia  prov.  Italy 

Carpenter,  tp.  Jasper  co.  Ind 

Garpentras  (kitr'poN'triis')  city,  dept.  Vaucluse,  France,  16  m.  N  E  of  Avignon 

Carpi  (kiir'pe)  mfg.  town,  Italy,  9  m.  N  N  W  of  Modena 

Carpineti  (kar-pe-na'te)  town,  Italy,  22  m.  S  W  of  Modena 

Carpino  (kar-pe'no)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy 

Carpinone  (kar'pe-no'na)  town,  Campobasso  prov.  Italy 

Carra  (kar'ra)  barony,  22  m.  long,  8i  m.  broad.  Mayo  oo.  Ireland 

Carrantual  (kSr'ran-tii'al)  highest  nit.  of  Ireland,  3,414  ft.  high,  Kerry  co. 

Carrara  (kiir'rii'ra)  city," Italy,  59  ra.  S  W  of  Modena  ;  statuary  marble 

Carriacou  (kSr're-a-koo')  largest  of  Grenadine  Isls.  Brit.  W.  Indies,  7  m.  long. 

Carrickfergus  (kSr'rTk-fer'gtis)  spt.  Antrim  co.  Ireland 

CarriCk-On-Sulr  (kSr'rtk-on-sliur)  mfg.  town,  Tipperary  co.  Ireland 

Carroll  (kSr'rol)  CO.  N  W  Ark.  650  U  pop.  17,  X  Berryville.  —  co.  W  Ga.  549  D 
pop.  22,  X  CarroUton.  —  co.  N  W  111.  440  D  pop.  IS,  X  Mount  Carroll.  — 
CO.  N  W  cen.  Ind.  370  D  pop.  20,  X  Delphi.  —  co.  W  cen.  lo.  570  D  pop.  19, 
X  CarroUton.  —  co.  N  Ky.  105  D  pop.  9,  X  CarroUton.  —  co.  N  Md.  420  Q 
pop.  32,  X  Westminster.  —  co.  con.  Miss.  615  D  pop.  19,  X  CarroUton.  —  co. 
N  W  cen.  Mo.  690  D  pop.  26,  X  CarroUton.  —  co.  E  N.  H.  9(17  D  pop.  18,  X 
Oasipee.  —  co.  K  O.  401  D  pop.  IS,  X  CarroUton.  —  co.  W  Tenn.  600  Q  pop. 
2-1,  X  Huntingdon.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  450  D  pop.  15,  X  HillsviUe.  —  tp. 


Pop. 
13 

198 


4 

9 

28 

129 


10 


13 


Pop. 
&  town,  X  of  Carroll  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Platte  co.  Mo.  pop. 
2.  ^  tp.  Washington  CO.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
CarroUton  (kar'rol-ton)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Carroll  co.  Ga.  tp.  pop.  5,  town  pop.  1. 

—  tp.  &  city,  X"of  Greene  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Car- 
roll CO.  Ky.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Carroll  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  4. 

—  tp.  Cattaraugus  CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of  Carroll  co.  0.  pop.  1. 

Carryall  (k5r'rT-al)  tp.  Paulding  co.  0 3 

Carsoli  (kar'so-le)  town,  Aquila  prov.  Italy,  40  m.  E  N  E  of  Rome 6 

Carson  City  (kar'son-)  city,  X  of  Ormsby  co.  and  *  of  Nevada i 

Carson  Pass,  Alpine  co.  Cal.  in  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  7,952  ft.  above  sea. 

Carson  River,  170  m.  long,  Sierra  Nevada  nits,  to  Carson  Lake. 

Cartagena  or  Carthagena  (kar'ta-je'na,  Sp.  pron.  kiir-ta-Ha'na)  city  &  chief 

naval  arsenal  of  Spain,  Murcia  prov.  pop.  84.  —  cml.  city  &  spt.  Colombia, 

S.  America,  *  of  Bolivar  dept.  pop.  20. 

Cartaya  (kar-tl'yii)  town  &  port,  Andalusia  prov.  on  Piedra  riv.  Spain 6 

Carter,  co.  N  E  Ky.  544  D  pop.  17,  X  Grayson.  —  co.  S  Mo.  500  D  pop.  6,  X 

Van  Buren.  —  co.  N  E  Tenn.  298  D  pop.  13,  X  Elizabethtown. 
Carteret  (kiir'ter-et)  CO.  N.  C.  510  D  pop.  11,  X  Beaufort. 

CartersvUle  (klir'terz-vTl)  city,  Bartow  co.  Ga 3 

Carterville,  city,  Jasper  CO.  Mo 3 

Carthage  (kar'tliTj)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Hancock  co.  lU.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  2. 

—  city,  X  of  Jasper  co.  Mo.  pop.  8.  — vil.  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  & 
town,  X  of  Moore  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  anc. 
#  of  country  of  Carthage,  N  Africa. 

Cartwrlght  (kart'rit)  tp.  Sangamon  co.  Ill 

Garupano  (ka-roo'pii-no)  spt.  town,  Bermudez  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America.. 
Carver  (kiir'ver)  CO.  S  E  cen.  Minn.  340  D  pop.  17,  X  Chaska. 

Carvers  Creek,  tp.  Cumberland  co.  N.  C 

Carvin-Epinoy  (kar'vSN'-a'pe'nwo')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France 

Garwar  (kar'war')  town,  Madras  presidency,  British  India 

Carysfort  Reet  (kar'Iz-fort-)  coral  reef  S  of  Fla. ;  lighthouse  112  ft.  high. 
Casaba  (ka-sa'ba)  mfg.  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  30  m.  N  E  of  Smyrna 

Casacalenda  (ka-sa-ka-len'da)  town,  Campobasso  prov.  Italy 

Casal  Sordino  (kii-sal'  bor-de'no)  town,  Cliieti  prov.  Italy 

Gasale  (ka-sii'U)  town,  Alessandria  prov.  Italy,  on  Po  river 

Casale  della  Trinity  (-del'la  tre-ne-ta')  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy 

Casal  maggiore  (ka-sal'  mad-jo'ra)  mfg.  town  on  Po  riv.  Italy 

Gasal-PusterlengO  (-poos-ter-lSn'go)  mfg.  town,  Milan  prov.  Italy 

Casamassima  (kii^sii-mas'se-ma)  town,  Italy,  13  m.  S  of  Bari 

Casanare  (ka-sa-na'ra)  riv.  180  m.  long,  Chita  Mts.  to  Meta  riv.  Colombia.  ^ 

ter.  Colombia,  bet.  Andes  mts.  and  Orinoco  riv.  part  of  Boyaca  dept.  pop.  26. 

Casanova  (ka-sa-no'va)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy 

Casar  de  Caceres  (ka'sar  da  ka'tha-rSs)  mfg.  town,  Sp.  10  m.  N  of  Caceres  . . 

Casares  (ka'sa-rSs)  mfg.  town,  Spain,  52  m.  W  S  W  of  Malaga 

Cascade  (kas-kad')  CO.  cen.  Mont.  2,600  D  pop.  9,  X  Great  Falls. 

Cascade  Range,  mts.  Ore.  &Wash. ;  highest  peak  Mt.  Rainier,  Wash.  14,444  ft. 

Cascavel  (kiis-ka-vSl')  town,  Ceara  state,  Brazil 

Cascia  (ka'sha)  town,  Umbria  prov.  Italy,  13  m.  E  of  Spoleto 

Casco  (kas'ko)  tp.  St.  Clair  co.  Mich 

Casco  Bay,  coast  of  Me.  S  E  of  Cumberland  co.  300  small  isls.  in  bay. 

Caselllna  (ka-sel-le'nii)  suburb  of  Florence,  Italy 

Caserta  (ka-sar'ta)  agr.  prov.  Italy,  on  Mediterranean  sea,  2,313  D  pop.  733,  * 

Capua.  —  town,  Caserta  prov.  6  m.  S  E  of  Capua,  pop.  31. 
Casey  (ka'sT)  co.  S  Ky.  444  D  pop.  12,  X  Liberty,  —tp.  Clark  co.  111.  pop.  2. 
Cashmere  (kash-mer').     See  Kashmir. 

Casoli  (ka'so-le)  town,  Chieti  prov.  Italy 6 

Casorla  (kii-so're-a)  town,  Italy,  6  m.  N  of  Naples 9' 

Caspe  (kas'pa)  town,  Saragossa  prov.  Spain,  on  Guadalupe  river 9 

Caspian  Sea  (kSs'pI-an-)  inland  salt  lake  between  Europe  and  Asia,  760  m. 

long,  270  m.  wide,  169,381  D,  84  ft.  below  sea  level. 
Cass,  CO.  W  111.  360  O  pop.  16,  X  Virginia.  —  co.  N  cen.  Ind.  420  D  pop.  31, 

X  Logansport.  —  co.  S  W  lo.  576  D  pop.  20,  X  Atlantic.  —  co.  S  W  Mich. 

504  D  pop.  21,  X  Cassopolis.  —  co.  N  cen.  Minn.  2,990  D  pop.  1,  X  West 

Brainerd.  —  co.  W  Mo.  688  D  pop.  23,  X  Harrisonville.  —  co.  E  Neb.  530  D 

pop.  24,  X  Plattsmouth.  —  co  E  N.  Dak.  1,704  D  pop.  20,  X  Fargo.  —  co. 

N  E  Tex.  950  D  pop.  23,  X  Linden.  — tp.  Guthrie  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  — tp.  Schuyl- 
kill CO.  Pa.  pop.  3. 
Cassandra  (kSs-san'dra)  pen.  25  m.  long,  Salonica  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Europe. 
Cassano  (kas-sii'no)  mfg.  town,  Cosenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  9.  —  town,  Bar! 

prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 
Cassano-Sopra-Adda  (kas-sa'no-so'pra-iid'da)  vil.  Lombardy  dept.  Italy,  17 

m.  E  N  E  of  Milan 5 

Cassel  or  Eassel  (kiis'sel)  mfg.  city,  #  of  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia 72 

Cassia  (kash'ya)  co.  S  Ida.  4,500  D  pop.  3,  X  Albion. 

Cassun  Pasha  (kiis'sTm  pa'shii')  suburb  of  Constantinople,  Turkey. 

Casslne  (kas-se'na)  town,  Alessandria,  Italy 6 

Cassiquiarl  (ka-se-ke-a're)  riv.  Venezuela,  joins  Orinoco  riv.  &  Rio  Negro. 

Gassolnovo  (kiis-s81-no'vo)  vil.  10-^  m.  S  E  of  Novara,  Italy 5 

Cass  River  (kas-)  Mich.  150  m.  long,  flows  into  Saginaw  river. 
Castalla  (kSs-ta'lI-a)  spring  near  Delphi,  Gr.  ;  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses. 
Castel  or  Eastel  (kas-tel')  town,  Hesse,  Ger.  on  Rhine  riv.  opposite  Mentz...  5 

Castel  Buono  (kas-tel'  bwo'no)  town,  near  Palermo,  Sicily ;  mineral  springs  8 

Castel  dl  Sangro  (kas-tSl'  de  san'gro)  town,  Aquila  prov.  Italy 5 

Castel  Fidardo  (kas-tel'  f  e-dar'do)  town,  Marches,  cen.  Italy 6 

Castel  Fiorentino  (kas-tel'  fe-o-rSn-te'no)  town,  Tuscany,  Italy T 

Castel-Franco  (kas-tgl'-fran'ko)  commune  &  town,  Bologna  prov.  Italy,  joint 

pop.  12.  —  fortified  town,  Trevisoprov.  on  Musone  riv.  Italy,  pop.  11. 
Castellamare  (kiis-tgl-la-mii'ra)  mfg.  city  &  spt.  Bay  of  N.Tples,  Italy,  pop.  22. 

—  cml.  spt.  Sicily,  20  m.  E  of  Trapani,  pop.  11.  —  town,  Teramo  prov.  Italy, 

near  Adriatic  sea,  pop.  5. 
Castellamonte  (kiis-tSl'lii-mSn'la)  town,  Torino  dept.  Italy,  20  m.  N  of  Turin  6 

Gastellana  (kiis-tel-la'na)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy 9 

Castellaneta  (kiis-tSl-lii-na'tii)  town,  24  m.  N  W  of  Taranto,  Italy 8 

Castellazzo  (k.is-tSl-litt'so)  town,  5  m.  S  W  of  Alessandria,  Italy 6 

Castel-Leone  (kiis-t51'-lii-o'na)  vil.  16  m.  N  AV  of  Cremona,  Italy 7 

Castello  Branco  (kits-tSl'lo  briui'ko)  dist.  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  2,558  D  pop. 

178.  —  its  *  pop.  6. 

Castello  de  Vide  (kiis-tSl'Io  da  ve'da)  vil.  AlemtFJo  prov.  Portugal 5 

Castellon  de  la  Plana  (kiis-tSl-yon'  da   lii  plii'nii)  prov.  Valencia,   Spain, 

2,446  D  pop.  292.  —  its  *  a  mfg.  city,  40  m.  N  N  E  of  Valencia,  pop.  25. 
Castelluccio  Aqua  Borrnna  (kiis-tei'lobt'cho  ii'kwiv  bOr-rii'nii)  town,  Italy, 

highest  in  Apennines,  4,763  ft. 

Castelnaudaiy  (kiis'tEl'iioMii're')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Aude,  France 10 

Castelnuovo  (kas-tSl'nwo'vo)  fortified  spt.  Dalniatia  kingdom,  Austria,  pop. 

7.  —  town,  Istria,  Austria,  pop.  7. 

Castelnuovo  del  Monti  (-dii'e  mSn'te)  town.  Modena  prov.  Italy 6 

Castelnuovo  dl  Garfagnana  (-de  giir-fiin-yii'nii)  town,  Italy,  on  Serchio  riv. 

43  m.  S  W  of  Modena ." 5 

Castelnuovo  dl  SottO  (-sSt'fo)  town,  N  Ttnly,  10  Ml.  N  W  of  Reggio 6 

Castelnuovo  Scrlvla  (-skre've-ii)  town,  Italy,  i:>  111.  K  N  Eof  Alessandria 7 

Castel  San  Giorgio  (kiis-tei'  siin  jfir'jo)  towii,  Salerno  prov.  Italy 6 
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Castel  San  NiccOlO  (kas-tSI'  san  nek-ko-lo')  town,  Arezzo  pro  v.  Italy 

Castel  San  Pletro  (kas-tel'  san  pe-a'tro)  town,  Bologna  prov.  Italy 

Castel-Sarrasin  (kSs'tSl'-sar'ra'zaN')  cml.  town,  dept.  Tarn-et-6aronne,  Fr. . 

Castel-Termini  (kas-t61'-ter^me-ne)  town,  Sicily,  Italy  ;  mines  of  sulphur 

Castelvetere  (kas-tel'vgfa-ra)  town,  Calabria,  Italy,  near  Mediterranean  sea  . 

Castelvetrano  (kas-tSl'va-trii'no)  town,  Sicily,  Italy 

Castlgiione  (kas-tel-yo'na)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  9.  —  town,  Umbria  prov. 
Italy,  on  Lake  Perugia,  pop.  9. 

Castiglione  della  Stivlera  (-dSl'la  ste-ve-a'ra)  town,  Lombardy,  Italy 

Castiglione  Florentino  (le-o-ren-te'no)  town,  Italy,  10  m.  S  E  of  Arezzo .... 

Castiglione,  LagO  di  (la'go  de-)  lagoon  lO  m.  long,  Siena  prov.  Tuscany,  It. 

Castile  (kas-tel')  tp.  &  vil.  Wyoming  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  — Span. 
Castilla  (kas-tel'yii)  former  kingdom,  Spain. 

Castleford  (kas'1-ford)  town,  West  Riding,  York  co.  England 

Castlemaine  (kas'l-man')  town,  Victoria,  Australia 

Castle  Peak,  in  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  Cal.  13,000  ft.  high.  —  in  Elk  Mts.  Col. 
14,115  ft.  high. 

Castleton  (kas'l-ton)  tp.  Barry  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Richmond  co.  N.  Y.  co- 
extensive with  New  Brighton  vil.  Staten  Isl.  pop.  16.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Rutland 
CO.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Castor  (kSs'tor)  tp.  Stoddard  co.  Mo 

Castres  (kast'r)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Tarn,  on  Agout  riv.  France 

Castries  (kas'tre')  spt.  British  W.  Indies,  on  St.  Lucia  island 

Castro  (kas'tro)  anc.  Mityle'ne,  town,  *  of  Mitylene  isl.  Turkey  in  Asia, 55  m. 
N  W  of  Smyrna,  pop.  6.  —  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  pop.  with  dist.  8. 

Castro  del  Rio  (kas'tro  d§l  re'o)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Andalusia  prov.  Spain... 

Castrogiovanni(kas'tro-jo-van'ne)  city,  cen.  Sicily,  Italy,  4,000  ft.  above  sea. 

Castro— Reale  (kiis'tro-ra-a'la)  city,  on  Castro  riv.  Sicily,  Italy 

Castrovillari  (lias'tro-vll-la're)  town,  N  Cosenza  prov.  Calabria  dept.  Italy. .. 

Castuera  (kas'too-a'ra)  town,  Spain,  68  m.  E  S  E  of  Badajoz 

Caswell  (kaz'wSl)  co.  N.  C.  410  D  pop.  16,  X  YanceyviUe. 

Catahoula  (kaf  a-hoo'la)  parish,  cen.  La.  1,380  D  pop.  12,  X  Harrisonburg. 

Catalonia  (kat'a"lo'nT-a)  Sp.  CataldSa  (k"a-ta-loou'ya)  former  div.  N  E  Spain, 
12,483  D  pop.  1,839,  *  Barcelona. 

Catamarca  (ka-ta-mar'ka)  agr.  &  min.  prov.  Argentine  Republic,  S.  America, 
31,500  D  pop.  130.  —  its  *  pop.  8. 

Catanduanes  (ka-tan-doo-a'nes)  fertile  isl.  40  m.  long,  Philippine  Islands. 

Catania  (kii-tii'ne-a)  prov.  E  Sicily,  Italy,  1,970  D  pop.  633.  —  its  #  mfg.  & 
cml.  city,  foot  of  Mt.  Etna,  pop.  96. 

Catanzaro  (kii-tan-za'ro)  prov.  Calabria  dept.  Italy,  on  Mediterranean  sea, 
2,307  D  pop.  455.  —  its  #  a  mfg.  &  cml.  city  near  Squillace  Gulf,  pop.  21. 

Catasauqua  (kat'a-sa'kwa)  bor.  Lehigh  co.  on  Lehigh  riv.  Pa 

Catawba  (ka-ta'ba)  CO.  W  cen.  N.  C.  388  D  pop.  19,  X  Newton.  —  tp.  &  town, 
Catawba  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  York  co.  S.  C.  pop.  7. 

Catawba  River,  300  m.  long,  rises  in  Blue  Ridge  mts.  N.  C.  and  is  called 
Wateree  in  S.  C. 

Catawba  Springs,  tp.  Lincoln  co.  N.  C 

Catawissa  (kat-a-wTs'sa)  tp.  &  vU.  Columbia  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Catbalogan  (kiit-ha-16-gan')  town,  Samar  isl.  Pliilippme  Islands 

Cateau-Gambresis  (ka'to'-koN'bra'ze')  mfg.  &  min.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France. 

Cathay  (kath-a')  anc.  name  for  China  and  E  Taetaey. 

Cathedral  Peak.  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  N  E  Mariposa  co.  Cal.  ;  granitic  peak 
11,000  ft.  high. 

Cat  Island  or  Guanahani  (gwa'na-hS'ne)  isl.  36  m.  long,  Bahama  Islands. 

CaUettSburg  (kSt'lets-bflrg)  vil.  X  of  Boyd  co.  Ky 

CatO  (ka'to)  tp.  &.  vil.  Cayuga  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Catonsville  (ka'tons-vil)  vil.  Baltimore  co.  Md 

Catoosa  (ka-too'sij)  co.  N  W  Ga.  149  D  pop.  5,  X  Ringgold. 

Catoosa  Springs",  salt  and  iron,  8  m.  E  of  Ringgold,  Ga. 

Catskill  (kats'kll)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Greene  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  8,  vil.  pop.  5. 

CatSkill  Mountains,  group  of  Appalachian  Range,  Greeneand  Ulster  cos.  N.Y.; 
higliest  peak.  Slide  Mountain,  4,025  ft. 

Cattaraugus  (kat'ta-ra'gus)  CO.  W  N.  Y.  1,356  D  pop.  61,  X  Little  Valley. 

Cattaro  (kat'tii-ro)  spt.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  on  Cattaro  Gulf 

Cattegat  or  Kattegat  (kat'te-gaf)  arm  of  North  Sea,  150  m.  long  &  90  m. 
broad,  between  Sweden  &  Jutland. 

Cattolica  (kSt-tbl'e-ka)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  14  m.  N  W  of  Girgenti 

Cauca  (kovv'ka)  dept.  Colombia,  S.  America,  257,402  D  pop.  621,  #  Popayan.  — 
riv.  600  m.  long,  Colombia,  rises  in  Andes,  flows  into  Magdalena  river. 

Caucasus  (ka'ka-sus)  great  div.  of  Russian  Empire,  10  govts,  on  both  sides  of 
Caucasus  mts.  182,4.57  D  pop.  7,458,  #  Tifiis.  —  mts.  between  Black  and  Cas- 
pian seas,  Russia,  700  m.  long,  highest  point,  Mt.  Elbruz,  18,526  ft.  liigh. 

Caudebec-I6s-Elbeuf  (kod'bek'-ia-zel'buf)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Seine-Inf^ri- 
eure,  on  Oison  riv.  France 

Caudete  (kow-da'ta)  town,  Albacete  prov.  Spain 

Cauqu^nes  (kow-ka'nes)  town,  %  of  Maule  prov.  Chile,  60  m.  S  of  ChUlan 

Caura  (kow'ra)  ter.  cen.  Venezuela,  22,564  D. 

Cauterskill  Creek  (ka'terz-kTl-)  stream,  20  m.  long,  Catskill  Mts.  N.  Y.  flows 
into  Catskill  Creek  ;  remarkable  for  scenery. 

Cautln  (kow'teu)  prov.  Chile,  lat.  39°  S,  3,126  D  pop.  37,  #  Temuco,  pop.  3. 

Cava  (ka'vii)  mfg.  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy,  0  m.  N  W  of  Salerno 

Cavaiilon  (ka'va-yoN')  town,  dept.  Vaucluse,  France,  on  Durance  river 

Cavalier  (kav'a-ler')  CO.  N  N.  Dak.  1,512  D  pop.  6,  X  Langdon. 

Cavan  (kav'an)  CO.  Ulster  prov.  Ireland,  746  D  pop.  112.  —  its  X  pop.  3. 

Cavanas  (ka-va'nas)  liarbor,  N  W  coast  Cuba,  38  m.  S  W  of  Havana ;  deep  bay. 

Cavarzero  (ka-viir-za'ra)  town,  11  m.  SW  of  Chioggia,  on  Adige  riv.  N  Italy.. 

Caveller-Maggiore  (ka-val'ler-mad-jo'ra)  tov/n.  Piedmont,  Italy 

Cavery  or  Cauvery  (ka'ver-i)  riv.  470  ni.  long,  Deccan,  India. 

Caveryporam  (ka'ver-T-po'ram)  town,  Madras  presidency,  India 

Caviana  (ka-ve-a'na)  isl.  35  m.  long.  Para  state,  in  Amazon  riv.  Brazil. 

Cavite  (ka-ve-ta')  agr.  prov.  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  Isls.  pop.  173.  —  its  #,  a  for- 
tified spt.  town,  10  m.  S  S  W  of  Manila,  pop.  7. 

Cavor  or  Cavour  (ka-vor'  or  -voor')  mfg.  town.  Piedmont,  Italy 

Caw  Caw,  tp.  Orangeburg  co.  S.  C 

Cawker  City  (ka'ker-)  vil.  Mitchell  co.  Kan 

Cawnpur  (kan'poor')  mfg.  city,  Allahabdd  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  India ,. 

Caxamarca."  See  Cajamaeca. 

Caxamarquilla.    See  Cajamaequh-la. 

Casatambo.    See  Cajatambo. 

Caxo  (kaks'o)  or  Caso  (ka'Eo)  anc.  Ca'scs,  Turkish  isl.  Grecian  Archipelago.. 

Cayambe  (ki-am'ba)  mt.  Ecuador,  Andes  mts.  S.  America,  19,535  ft.  high. 

Cayenne  (ka-yen'  or  ki-en')  town  on  Cayenne  Isl.  %  of  Fr.  Guiana,  S.  America 

Cayius  (ka'lus')  town,  dept.  Tarn-et-Garonne,  France 

Cayaians  (kl'-manz')  group  of  3  isls.  Britisli  W.  Indies,  150  m.  W  N  W  of  Ja- 
maica, 225  D  pop.  4,  chief  town,  Boddentown. 

Cayo  Cocas  (ki'o  ko'kSs)  isl.  28  D,  N  W  of  Cape  Romano  ;  belongs  to  Cuba. 

Cayo  Largo  (-lar'go)  fertile  isl.  32  D,  Caribbean  Sea  ;  belongs  to  Cuba. 

Cayor  or  Kayor  (ki-or')  state,  Senegambia,  N  W  Africa,  pop.  200,  *  Macaye. 

Cayo  Romano  (ki'o  ro-ma'no)  isl.  G6  m.  long,  on  N  coast  of  Cuba. 

Cayuga  (kS-yoo'ga)   agr.  co.  cen.  N.  Y.  773  D  pop.  65,  X  Auburn. 

Cayuga  Lake,  nav.  lake  38  m.  long,  between  Cayuga  and  Seneca  cos.  N.  Y. 


Pop. 

5 
12 
7 
9 
7 
20 


7 

4 

1 
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Cazalla  de  la  Sierra  (ka-thal'ya  da  la  se-Sr'rS)  town,  Seville  prov.  Spain . . 

Cazembe  (kii-zem'be)  country,  E  cen.  Africa,  little  known,  110,000  CI 

Cazenovla  (kSz'en-o'vI-a)  tp.  &  vU.  Madison  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2. 
Cazorla  (ka-thor'la)  city,  Andalusia  prov.  Spain,  N  slope  Sierra  Cazorla  mts. . . 
Ceara  (sa-ii-ra')  maritime  state,  N  Brazil,  40,253  D  pop.  953,  *  Ceara,  pop.  35. 
Ceccano  (chgk-ka'no)  vil.  Latium  dept.  Italy,  on  Sacco  riv.  5  m.  S  of  Frosinone 
Cecil  (se'sil)  CO.  N  E  Md.  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  375  D  pop.  26,  X  Elkton. 

Ceclavii;  (tha-kla-ven')  town,  Spain,  35  m.  N  W  of  Caceres 

Cedar  (se'dar)  CO.  E  lo.  570  D  pop.  18,  X  Tipton,  —co.  SWMo.  496  D  pop.  16, 

X  Stockton.  —  CO.  N  E  Neb.  735  D  pop.  7,  X  St.  Helena.  —  tp.  Carroll  co. 

Ark.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Boone  co.  Mo.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  Callaway  co.  Mo.  pop.  1. 
Cedarburg  (-bflrg)  tp.  &  city  Ozaukee  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  1. 
Cedar  Creek,  Imndred,  Sussex  co.  Del.  pop. 5.  —  tp.  Cumberland  co.  N.  C.  pop. 

3.^  tp.  Lancaster  CO.  S.  C.  pop.  2. 

Cedar  Falls,  city.  Black  Hawk  co.  lo 

Cedar  Grove,  tp.  Orange  co.  N.  C ." 

Cedar  Rapids,  mfg.  city,  Linn  co.  lo 

Cedar  River,  400  m.  long,  Minn,  to  Iowa  riv.  at  Columbus  Junction. 

Cedar  Springs,  vii.  Kent  co.  Mich 

Cedartown,  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Polk  co.  Ga.  tp.  pop.  7,  town  pop.  2. 
Cedarville  (-vIl)  town,  Cumberland  co.  N.J.  pop.  1..—  tp.  &  vil.  Greene  co.  0. 

tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Cefalu  (chel-a-loo')  town,  N  coast  Sicily,  Italy,  44  m.  E  S  E  of  Palermo 

Ceglie  (chal'ya)  city,  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  27  m.  W  of  Brindisi 

Cehegin  (tha-a-Hen')  cml.  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain 

Celano  (cha-la'no)  town,  Aquila  prov.  Italy,  near  former  bed  of  Lake  Fucino.. 
Celebes  (sgl'e-bez)  isl.  in  Malay  Arcliipelago,  belongs  to  Netlierlands,  71,150  ID 

Celina  (se-li'n.a)  vil.  X  of  Mercer  co.  O.  on  Wabash  river 

Celle  (tsel'le)  or  Zell  (tsSl)  mfg.  town,  Hanover,  Prussia,  23  m.  N  of  Hanover 
Cemetery,  vil.  Shelby  co.  Tenn. ;  has  a  national  cemetery. 

Ceneda  (cha-na'da)  mfg.  town,  Treviso  prov.  Italy,  22  m.  N  of  Treviso 

Cenon-la-Bastide  (se'uoN'-IS'-bas'ted')  vil.  dept.  Gironde,  France 

CentallO  (cheu-tal'lo)  town.  Piedmont  dept.  Italy 

Center,  min.  co.  cen.  Pa.  1,145  D  pop.  43,  X  Bellefonte.  —  tp.  Sebastian  co. 

Ark.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Boone  co.  Ind.  pop.  7.  —  tp.  Clinton  co.  Ind.  pop.  7.  ~  tp. 

Dearborn  co.  Ind.  pop.  5.  ^  tp.  Delaware  co.  Ind.  pop.  13.  ^  tp.  Grant  co. 

Ind.  pop.  10.  —  tp.  Hancock  co.  Ind.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Hendricks  co.  Ind.  pop.  3. 

—  tp.  Howard  co.  Ind.  pop.  10.  —  tp.  Jennings  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Lake  co. 
Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Marion  co.  Ind.  pop.  12.  —  tp.  Marshall  co.  Ind.  pop.  5.  — 
tp.  Union  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Appanoose  co.  lo.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Cedar  co. 
lo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Henry  co.  lo.  pop.  G.  —  tp.  Madison  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
Atchison  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Doniphan  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  Vernon  co. 
Mo.  pop.  8.  —  tp.  Cliatham  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Columbiana  co.  O.  pop.  4. 

—  tp.  Monroe  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Wood  co.  O.  pop.  3.  ^tp.  Oconee  co.  S.  C. 
pop.  3.  —  tp.  RicUand  co.  O.  pop.  5. 

Centerville  (-vil)  vil.  St.  Clair  co.  ill.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Appanoose  co.  lo. 
pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  town,  Wayne  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Queen 
Anne  co.  Md.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Fairfax  co.  Va.  tp.  pop.  2; 
near  field  of_flrst  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861. 

Cento  (chan'to)  town,  Emilia  dept.  Italy,  16  m.  N  N  W  of  Bologna 

Centorbi  (ch6n-tor'be)  ajic.  Centu'rip.e,  town,  Sicily,  Italy 

Central,  tp.  Franklin  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Perry  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  tp. 
St.  Louis  CO.  Mo.  pop.  10.  —  tp.  Pickens  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 

Central  America,  S  part  of  N.  America,  from  Panama  Isthmus  to  Tehuante- 
pec  Isthmus ;  mostly  occupied  by  five  Spanish  American  republics. 

Central  City,  min.  city,  X  of  Gilpin  CO.  Col.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Merrick  co. 
Neb.  pop.  1. 

Central  Falls,  mfg.  vil.  Providence  co.  R.  I.  on  Blackstone  river 

Centralia  (seu-tra'ly2)tp.  &  city,  Marion  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  5.  —  min. 
bor.  Columbia  co.  Pa.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Lewis  co.  Wash.  pop.  2. 

Central  Provinces,  cem  British  India,  86,501  D  pop.  10,775,  #  Nagpur. 

Cephalonia  (chef-a-15'ne-a)  isl.  Ionian  Isls.  Mediterranean  sea,  uome  of  Greece, 
302  D  pop.  80,  #  Argostoli. 

Ceprano  (cha-pra'no)  town,  Latium  dept.  Italy,  11  ra.  S  E  of  Frosinone 

Coram  (se-ram'.  Port.  ser-rovvN')  isl.  Malay  Archipelago,  T/  of  Papua,  7,000  D 

Cerami  (cha-ra'me)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Cerdagne  (ser'dan')  old  div.  Pyrenees  mts.  partly  in  Fr.  and  partly  in  Spain. 

Cerea  (cha-ra'ji)  town,  Italy,  19  m.  S  S  E  of  Verona 

Cerignola  (chS-ren-yo'la)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy 

Cerigo  (cher'e-go)  most  S  Ionian  isl.  116  D  pop.  14,  chief  town  Capsali ;  Greek. 

Cernusco-Asinario  (cher-noos'ko-a^se-nii're-o)  town.  It.  7  m.  N  E  of  Milan. . . 

CerretO  (cher-ra'^o)  town,  Benevento  prov.  Italy,  on  Apennins  Mts. 

CerretO  Guldl  (-gwe'de)  town,  Firenze  prov.  Italy 

Cerro  de  Pasco  (ser'ro  dS  pas'ko)  town,  #  of  Junin  dept.  Peru,  13,673  ft.  high 

Cerro  Gordo  (sSr'ro  gSr'do)  co.  N  lo.  576  D  pop.  15,  X  Mason  City.  —  tp.  & 
town,  Piatt  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  (ser'ro  gor'do)  mountain  pass  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  Mexico ;  battle  18  and  19  April,  1847. 

Cerro  Gordo  de  PotOSi  (-da  po-to-se')  mt.  16,037  ft.  high,  Bolivia,  S.  Am. 

Cerro  Largo  (-liir'go)  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  America,  5,753  D  *  Melo. 

Cerros  (ser'ros)  isl.  30  m.  long,  5  m.  broad.  Pacific  ocean,  off  coast  Lower  Cali- 
fornia. 

CertaldO  (cher-tal'do)  town,  Tuscany  dept.  Italy,  18J  m.  S  W  of  Florence 

Cervaro  (cher-va'ro)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy 

Cervera  (ther-va'ra)  town,  Lerida  prov.  Spain 

Cervia  (cher've-a)  town,  Emilia  dept.  Italy,  13J  m.  S  S  E  of  Ravenna 

Cervinara  (cher-ve.aia'ra)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Italy 

Cesena  (clia-sa'nS)  town,  Forli  prov.  Italy ;  sulphur  mines  S  of  the  town 

Cesenatico  (cha-sa-na'te-ko)  town,  Emilia  dept.  Italy,  9  m.  E  N  E  of  Cesena.. 

Cetraro  (cha-tra'ro)  town,  Cosenza  prov.  Italy 

Cette  (set)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  H^rault,  France,  on  Mediterranean  sea. . . 

Cettinj^  (cha'ten'ya)  town,  *  of  Montenegro 

Ceuta  (siJ'ta,  Sp.  pron.  tha'oo-ta)  spt.  town,  Marocco,  Africa,  opposite  Gibral- 
tar ;  belongs  to  Spain 

Ceva  (cha'va)  town.  Piedmont^  Italy 

C^vennes  (sS'venn')  mts.  S  France,  highest  point  Mezin,  5,794  ft.  high.  —  old 
counfry,  France,  N  E  part  Languedoc,  #  Mende. 

Ceylon  (se-15n'  or  si-lon')  isl.  Indian  Ocean,  a  British  colony,  25,364  D  pop. 
3,008,  *  Colombo. 

Cezimbra  (sa-zem'bra)  town,  Estremadura,  Portugal,  18  m.  S  of  Lisbon 

Chabkln  (chab'kin')  riv.  500  m.  long,  N  W  Mongolia,  Chinese  dominions. 

Chachacomani  (cha-cha-ko-mii'ne)  mt.  peak  Andes  mts.  Bolivia,  20,235  ft. 

Chacbapoyas  (cha-cha-po'yas)  prov.  Peru,  S.  America.  —  its  #,  also  *  of 
Amazonas  dept.  pop.  6. 

Chaco  (cha'ko)  ter.  N  Argentine  Republic. 

Chad,  Tchad,  or  Tschad  (chad)  lake,  Sudan,  cen.  Africa. 

Chadds  Ford  (chadz-)  vil.  Delaware  co.  Pa.  on  Brandywine  creek ;  battle- 
field in  1777. 

Chadron  (chad'ron)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Dawes  co.  Neb.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  2. 

Chaeronea  (ker-o^ne'a)  ruined  city,  Greece  ;  victory  of  Phihp  of  Macedon,  338 
.3.  c.  and  of  Sylla,  86  B.  c. 

Chalfee  (chSf'fe)  co.  cen.  Col.  1,150  D  pop.  7,  X  Buena  Vista. 


Pop- 
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3 
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18 


10 
12 
6 
6 
760 
3 
18 

8 
7 
5 


21 
8 


5 

195 


6 
23 


6 
16 


7 
5 
6 
6 
8 

38 
6 
6 

37 
1 

10 
5 


□  means  square  miles ;  #,  capital ;  X,co.seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commerci     ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  apt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ; 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 


vil.,  village. 
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Pop. 
Ohagoa  ZSIandS  (cha'^os-)  archipelago,  Indian  Ocean,  S  extension  ot  Maldire 

Group ;  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  dependency  of  Mauritius. 
CIiagTeS  (cha'g rSs)  spt.  Colombia,  S.  America,  mouth  of  Chagres  river. 

Chagrin  Falls  (sha-gren')  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  0 1 

Chalcedony  Butte"(kSl'se-do-ne  biit)  mt.  Col.  10,400  ft^  high. 

ChalclS  (kSl'sis),  Chalkis  (kiil'kXs),  or  Negropont  (neg'ro-pont),  town,  #  of 

Euboea,  Greece,  on  Euripus  Strait 7 

Chaldea  (kSl-de'a)  anc.  ter.  Asia,  on  Euphrates  riv.  and  Persian  Gulf. 
ChaUont  St.  Giles  (chSl'font  sent  ;ilz)  parish,  Buckingham  co.  England  ;  Wil- 
liam Penn  buried  here. 
ChaUd  Island  (kSl'ke-)  one  of  Prince's  Isls.  Marmora  Sea. 
Chalky  Bay,  inlet  16  m.  long,  New  Munster  isl.  New  Zealand  ;  good  harbor. 
Challa  (cha/lii)  pass,  14,700  ft.  high,  E  Cordillera  of  Andes  nits.  Bolivia. 

ChallOns  (shal'loN')  town,  dept.  Vendee,  France 5 

Chalonnes—sur— Loire  (slia'lonn'-siir'-lwar')  town,  dept.  Maine-et-Loire,  Fr. .  5 

Chalons-SUr-Marne  (sha'loN-siir'-marn')  mfg.  city,  *  of  dept.  Marne,  France        23 
Chalons-SUr-Saone  (-siir'-son')  anc.  Cabillo'num,  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  dept. 

Sa8ne-et-Loire,  France 22 

Chamba  (chiim'bii)  native  state,  S  Kaalmiir,  3,216  D  pop.  130.  —  its  *  pop.  5. 
Chambers,  co.  E  Ala.  660  D  pop.  26,  X  Lafayette.  —  co.  S  E  Tex.  840  D  pop. 

2,  X  Wallisville. 

Chambersburg  (-bQrg)  bor.  X  of  Franklin  CO.  Pa 8 

Chambertin  (shoN'ber'tSN')  famous  vineyard,  dept.  CSte-d'Or,  France. 

Chamb^ry  (shSN'ba're')  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  #  dept.  Savoy,  France 20 

Chambly  (shoN'ble')  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  157  D  pop.  11,  X  Longueuil. 
Chambon-FeugeroUes  (shoN'boN'-fu'zhe-r611')  min.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Loire, 

France " 8 

Chambord  (shSN'bor')  vil.  dept.  Loir-et-Cher,  France ;  chSteau  of  Count  de 

Chambord  in  park  21  m.  in  circumference. 
Chamouni  (shii'mob-iie')  noted  valley,  12  m.  long,  1  to  6  m.  broad.  Upper 

Savoy,  France,  N  of  Mt.  Blanc. 
Champagne  (sh5N'pan')  old  French  prov.  *  Troyes  ;  became  part  of  France 

in  1286.  ^  famous  wine  dist.  depts.  Charente  and  Charente-Infi5rieure,  Fr. 

Champagney  (shoN'pan'ya')  town,  dept.  Haute-SaSne,  France 5 

Champaign  (sham-pan')  CO.  E  111.  1,000  n  pop.  42,  X  Urbana.  —  co.  W  cen. 

O.  447  □  pop.  27,  X  Urbana.  —  tp.  &  city,  Champaign  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  7,  city 

pop.  6. 

Champion,  tp.  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y 2 

Champlain  (shSm-plan')  tp.  &  vil.  Clinton  co.  N.  T.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  1.  — 

CO.  N  W  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  4,512  D  pop.  29,  X  Batiscan. 
Champlain  Lake,  lOO  m.  long,  separates  N.  Y.  from  Vt. ;  naval  battle,  1814. 
Chan^-Kalessi  (slia'nak'-ka'lSs'se')  or  Kale  Sultanie  (ka'ia  sool-ta'ne-a) 

cml.  town,  #  of  Bigha  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  on  Dardanelles 6 

Chancef Old  (cliants'ford)  tp.  York  co.  Pa 3 

Chancellorsville  (-vl'l)  Spottsylvania  co.  Va.  ;  battlefield,  May  2  and  3,  1863. 
Chanda  (chan'da)  dist.  Nagpur  div.  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India,  9,700  D  pop. 

•  534.  —  its  #,  a  mfg.  town,  pop.  15- 
Ghandeleur  Bay  (shan-de-lobr'-)  S  E  coast  of  La  W  of  Chandeleur  Islands. 
Chandeleur  Islands,  La."  65  m.  N  of  mouth  of  Mississippi  river. 
Chanderi  (chau'de-re')  dist.  90  m.  long,  70  m.  broad,  Bengal,  British  India. 
Chandemagar  (shan'der-na-gar')  French  colonial  town,  India,  on  Hugli  river        24 

Chandore  (chan'dor')  town,  Bombay  presidency,  British  India 7 

Chaudpur  (chand'poor')  town,  Bijuaur  dist.  Brit.  India,  68  m.  N  Eof  Delhi..         11 
Chang— Cheun— Cham  (cliang-che-oou'-cham)  island  15  m.  long,  Kwangtung 

prov.  S  coast  China. 

Chang-Chow  (-choo')  mfg.  city,  Fukien  prov.  China 800 

Chang-Mai  (-mi')  town,  Laos,  Indo-China,  on  Mekong  river 25 

Chang- Wha  (-hwa'  or  -wa')  ft.  town,  W  coast  Formosa  isl.  Chinese  Empire..         60 
Channel  Islands,  in  English  Channel,  belong  to  Great  Britain  since  Norman 

conquest,  75  D  pop.  92,  #  St.  Holier. 
Chantenay  (shoN'te-na')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Loire-Inf (Srieure,  Fr.  on  Loire  river        12 

Chantibun  or  Chantabon  (shar('ta-biin')  cml.  town,  Siam 30 

Chantilly  (shoN'tel'ye'  or  shoN'te'ye')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Oise,  France;  cele- 
brated for  lace  and  porcelain 3 

Chanute  (cha-noof)  city,  Neosho  co.  Kan 3 

Chany  or  Tchani  (cha'ne)  lake,  65  m.  long,  40  m.  broad,  Siberia,  Asia. 
Chao-Naiman-Sume  (cha/o-ni'miin'-soo'ma)  or-Dalai-nor  (da-la'e-n8r')  large 

cml.  city,  S  E  Mongolia,  Asia,  165  m.  N  of  Pekin. 
Chapala  (sha-pa'la)  lake,  Mexico,  1,300  D,  traversed  by  Eio  Grande  river. 
Chapel  Hill,  tp.  &  town.  Orange  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  1. 

Chaprd  (chap'rii')  cml.  town,  in  Behar  div.  Bengal  prov.  India 57 

Chapultepec  (cha-pool'ta-pSk')  fortress,  Mexico ;  2  m.  S  W  of  Mex. ;  battle  1847. 

Chardon  (shar'dgn)  vil.  X  of  Geauga  co.  0 1 

Charente  (sha'roNf)  dept.   France,  2,294  D  pop.  360,  #  AngoulSme.  —  riv. 

200  m.  long,  W  France,  nav.  130  m. 
Charente'Inf^rieure  (-aN'fa're'ur')  mfg.  &  past,  maritime  dept.  W  France, 

2,C35  D  pop.  456,  #  La  Rochelle. 
Char&ntOtt  (sha'rSN'toN')  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  on  Marne  riv.  near  Paris.         12 

Oharikar  (char'T-kar')  town,  Afghanistan,  36  m.  N  of  Kabul 5 

Chariton  (cli5r'T-tgn)  CO.  N  cen.  Mo.  740  □  pop.  26,  X  Keytesville.  — tp.  & 

city,  X  of  Lucas  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  3.  ^  tp.  Howard  co.  Mo.  pop.  4. 
Gharjui  or  Tcharjui  (char'joo-e')  town,  Bokhara,  cen.  Asia,  S  W  of  Bokhara.  5 

Oharkieh  (char-ke'ygh)  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  905  □ 465 

Charlerol  (shar'Ie-roi')  or  Charleroy  (shar'le-rwo')  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Hai- 

naut  prov.  Belgium 23 

Charles,  co.  S  Md.  460  D  pop.  15,  X  Port  Tobacco. 

Charles   City,  co.   S  E  Va.  200  D  pop.  5,  X  Charles  City  Courthouse.  —  city, 

X  of  Floyd  CO.  lo.  pop.  3. 
Charles  Island,  20  m.  long  &  15  m.  broad,  Galapagos  group,  Pacific  ocean. 
Charles  Mis,  co.  S  S.  Dak.  1,130  D  pop.  4,  X  Wheeler. 

Charles  River,  Mass.  75  m.  long ;  its  estuary  divides  Boston  from  Cambridge. 
Charleston  (charlz'tgn)  CO.   S  E  S.  C.  193  D  pop.  00.  —  its  X,  a  cml.  city  & 

spt.  pop.  55.  ■.—  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Coles  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  4.  .—  town, 

X  of  Mississippi  co.  Mo.  pop.   1.  —  tp.   Tioga  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of 

Kanawha  co.  and  #  of  West  Va.  pop.  7. 
Oharlestown  (charlz'town)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Clarke  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  3,  town 

pop.  1.  —  a  part  of  Boston,  Mass.  ;  a  navy  yard.  —  town,  X  of  Jefferson  co. 

West  Va.  pop  2. 
Oharleville  (shar'le-vel')  cml.  town,  dept.  Ardennes, Prance,  on  Meuse  river. .         16 
Oharlevois  (shiir'le-voi')  CO.  N  Mich.  427  CH  pop.  10,  X  Boyne.  —  vil.  Charle- 
voix CO.  Mich.  pop.  1.  —  CO.  N  B  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  on  St.  Lawrence  riv. 

3,959  D  pop.  19,  X  St.  Paul's  Bay. 
Charlotte  (shiir'lot)  co.  S  Va.  500  D  pop.  15,  X  Smithville.  —  city,  X  of  Eaton 

CO.  Mich.   pop.  4.  — .  mfg.  city,  X  of  Mecklenburg  co.   N.   C.  pop.  12.  —  CO. 

S  W  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  on  Bay  of  Pundy,  pop.  24,  X  St.  Andrews. 
Charlotte  Amalle  (-ii-mii/le-e)  cml.  town,  St.  Tliomas  isl.  Danish  W.  Indies. .         13 
OharlOttenburg  (shitr-lBt'ten-booro')  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia..         77 
Charlottesville  (shiir'lots-vJl)  city,  X  of  Albemarle  co.  Va.  ;  seat  of  University 

of  Virginia ". 6 

Oharlottetown,  town,  X  of  Queen's  co.  and  #  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 

Canada 11 


Pop. 
Charlton  (chiirl'ton)  CO.  S  E  Ga.  1,055  D  pop.  3,  X  Trader's  Hill.  —  tp.  &  vil. 

Worcester  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2. 
Charlton-next- Woolwich  (-w661'Tch)  vil.  Kent  co.  England,  near  London. .  9 

Charo  (clia'ro)  cml.  town,  Michoacan  state,  Mexico 6 

Charrette  (shar-rgf)  tp.  Warren  co.  Mo 2 

Charshumba  (ehar-shum'ba)  town,  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  Yeshil-Irmak  river  ...  7 

Chartiers  (char'terz')  tp.  &  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  8,  bor.  pop.  3.  — 

tp.  Washington  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
Chartres  (shart'r)  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  *  of  dept.  Eure-et-Loir,  France,  54  m. 

S  W  of  Paris ;  famous  cathedral 21 

Charytch  or  Tcharytch  (cha-rich')  riv.  220  m.  long,  Siberia,  rises  Altai  Mts. 
Chase,  co.  E  cen.  Kan.  750  D  pop.  8,  X  Cottonwood  Falls.  —  co.  S  W  Neb. 

888  D  pop.  5,  X  Imperial. 

Chaska  (chas'ka)  vih  X  of  Carver  co.  Minn 2 

Ghas-Kdi  (shiis'ko'e)  town,  Turkey,  25  m.  E  of  Adrianople 5 

Chateaubriant  (sha'to'bre'SN')  cml.  &  mfg.  to\vii,  dept.  Loire-Inf(^rieure,  Fr.  9 

Chateaudun  (-duN')  town,  dept.  Eure-et-Loir,  Fr.  26  m.  S  S  W  of  Chartres. . .  7 

Chateaugay  (shSt'o-ga')  tp.  &  vil.  Franklin  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1. 
Chateaugay  River,  Hows  from  Chateaugay  Lake,  N.  Y.  to  St.  Lawrence  riv. 
Ch&teau-Gonthier  (sha'to'-goN'tT-a')  mfg.  town,  France,  on  Mayenne  river. .  7 

Chateauguay  (slia'to'ga')  agr.  co.  S  W  part  of  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  250  D 

pop.  13,  X  Sainte  Marline. 
ChateaU-Renard_(sha'to'-re-nar')  town,  dept.  Bouches-du-Rh8ne,  France...  6 

Chateauroux  (-rco')  mfg.  &"cml.  town,  *  of  dept.  Indre,  France 21 

Chateau-Thierry  (-te-ar're'l  tov/n,  dept.  Aisne,  France,  on  Marne  river 7 

Chatelet  (shat'la'  or  sha'te-la')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  on  Sambre  riv.  7 

Ghatelineau  (sha'tel'e'no'J  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  opposite  ChStelet..  5 

Chatellerault  (sha'tel'ro')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  dept.  Vienne,  France,  on  Vi- 

enne  riv.  20  m.  N  N  E  of  Poitiers 18 

Chatfield  (chat'feld)  vil.  Fillmore  co.  Minn.  32  m.  W  S  W  of  Winona 1 

Chatham  (chat'a.m)  CO.  S  E  Ga.  433  D  pop.  58,  X  Savannah.  —  co.  cen.  N.  C. 

784  D  pop.  25,  X  Pittsboro.  —  tp.  Middlesex  co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  —  tp.   &  vil. 

Barnstable  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  .— tp.  &  vil.  Morris  co.  N.  J.  tp. 

pop.  5.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Columbia  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  borough  & 

tov7n,  England,  on  Medway  riv.  30  m.  E  S  E  of  London,  bor.  pop.  59,  town 

pop.  27.  —  town,  X  of  Kent  co.  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Thames  riv.  pop.  9. 
Chatham  Islaniis,  group  in  Pacific,  380_m.  E  of  New  Zealand. 

Chatillon-SUr-Seine  (sha'te'yoK'-slir-san)  mfg.  town,  dept.  C6te  d'Or,  Fr. ..  & 

Chatmoss  (chat'mos)  a  morass  of  6,000  acres,  Lancaster  co.  England. 
Chatsworth  (chats'wfirth)  tp.  &  town,  Livingston  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  seat 

of  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Derby  co.  England  ;  most  splendid  private  residence 

in  England. 
Chattahoochee  (chat'ta-hoo'che)  CO.  W  Ga.  220  D  pop.  5,  X  Cusseta. 
Chattahoochee  River," 500  m.  long,  rises  in  N  Georgia,  flows  into  Apalachi- 

cola  riv. ;  nav.  to  Columbus. 

Chattanooga  (chSt'ta-noo'ga)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Hamilton  co.  Tenn 29 

Chatteris  (chSt'ter-Ts)  parish  &  town,  Cambridge  co.  England parish  5 

Chatterpur  (chat'ter-poor)  native  state,  Bundelkhand  ter.  India,  1,240  D  pop. 

120.  —its  *  pop.  10. 
Chattooga  (chSt-too'ga)  co.  N  W  Ga.  331  D  pop.  11,  X  Summerville. 
Chaudiere  (sho'de-ar'Jlake,  18  m.  long,  5  m.  broad,  expansion  of  Ottawa  riv. 

Canada.  —  riv.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  102  m.  long,  from  Megantic  Lake  to 

St.  Lawrence  riv.  7  m.  above  Quebec. 

Chaumont  (sho'moN')  mfg.  &  cml.  towp,  *  of  dept.  Haute-Marne,  France 8 

Chauny  (sho'ne')  town,  dept.  Aisne,  France,  mostly  on  isle  in  Oise  river 9 

Chaussy  or  Tchaussy  (chow'se)  town,  Mohilev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 5 

Chautauqua  (sha-ia'kwa)  CO.  S  S  E  Kan.  651  D  pop.  12,  X  Sedan.  —  co.  S  W 

N.  Y.  1,020  n  pop."75,  X  Mayville.  —  tp.  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3. 
Chautauqua  Lake,  16  m.  long,  2  m.  broad,  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y. 

Chaux-de— FondS  (sho-de-foN')  mfg.  town,  Swit.  9  m.  N  W  of  NeuchStel 26 

Chaves  (sha/ves)  town,  Tras-os-Montes  prov.  Portugal ;  hot  salt  springs 6 

Chazelles-Sur-Lyon  (.sha'zell'-sUr'-lT-oH')  town,  dept.  Loire,  Prance 5 

Chazy  (shaz-e')  tp.  &  vil.  Clinton  co.  N.  Y tp.  3 

Cheatham  (chet'am)  co.  cen.  Tenn.  400  D  pop.  9,  X  Ashland  City. 

Chebanse  (she-bans')  tp.  &  vil.  Iroquois  co.  Ill tp.  2 

Cheboygan  (she-boi'gan_)  CO.  N  Mich.  815  D  pop.  12.  —  its  X  pop.  6. 

Chechentsi  (cha-kent'se)  a  people  of  N.  Caucasia,  S  of  Terek  river 120 

Checiny  (ket-seS'e)  town,  Poland,  on  Czarna  riv.  ;  marble  quarries 5 

ChedabUCtO  Bay  (shed'a-biik'to-)  N  E  coast  Nova  Scotia,  S  E  of  Gut  of  Canso. 
Cheddar  (ched'dar)  parish  &  vil.  Somerset  co.  England  ;  famed  for  its  cheese.  2 

Cheduba  (che-d(5o'ba)  fertile  isl.  Pegu,  Lower  Burma,  in  Bay  of  Bengal,  250  D  8 

Cheektowaga  (chek-to-wa'ga)  tp.  Erie  co.  N.  Y 3 

Cheera,  Tchira,  or  Tsoh'ira"(clie'ra)  city,  Chinese  Turkestan 10 

Chefu  or  Tsohifu  (che-f()o')  port,  Cliina,  on  Shantung  promontory 29 

Chehalis  (che-ha'lis)  CO.  W  Wash.  2,104  n  pop.  9,  X  Montesano.  —  precinct  & 

city,  X  of  Lewis  co.  Wash.  prec.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  1. 
Chehkiang  or  Tche-Kiang  (che'-ke-Sng')  cml.  &  mfg.  prov.  China,  on  Pa- 
cific ocean,  39,150  D  pop.  11,589,  *  Hang-Chow. 
Chelan  (che'lan')  lake  30  m.  long.  Wash,  empties  into  Columbia  river. 

Cheliabinsk  (chel-ya-binsk')  town,  Orenburg  govt.  Russia 5 

Chellumbrum  (chel'lum-briim')  town,  Madras  presidency,  India 10 

Chelm  (kSlm)  town,  Poland,  Russia,  42  m.  E  S  E  of  Lublin 6 

Chelmsford  (chemz'fQrd)  mfg.  tp.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  3.  —  town,  X  of 

Essex  CO.  England,  pop.  11. 
Chelona  (ke-lo'na)  mt.  6,312  ft.  high,  N  frontier  of  Greece. 
Chelsea  (chel'se)  tp.  &  vil.  Keimebec  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  2. — mfg.  city,  Suffolk 

CO.  Mass.  N  E  suburb  of  Boston,  pop.  28.  —  mfg.  vil.  Washtenaw  co.  Mich. 

pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Orange  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  1.  —  town,  bor.  &  parish, 

Middlesex  co.  England,  S  W  suburb  of  London,  bor.  pop.  367,  parish  pop.  88. 
Cheltenham  (chelt'ntim)  tp.  Montgomery  co.  Pa.  pop.  5.  —  town,  England,  90 

m.  W  N  W  of  London,  on  Clielt  riv.  pop.  43;  saline  springs. 
Chelyuskin  Peninsula  (chel-yiis'kin-)  50  m.  broad,  N  Siberia,  extends  100 

m.  into  Arctic  Ocean. 
Chemnitz  (kSm'nlts)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Cliemnitz  river      139 
Chemung  (she-miSng')  CO.  N.  Y.  on  border  of  Pa.  430  D  pop.  48,  X  Elmira.  — 

tp,  McHonry  co.  111.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Cliennuig  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 
Chemung  River,  50  m.  long,  flows  into  Susquehanna  riv.  in  Steuben  co.  N.  Y. 
Chenango  (slig-nSn'go)  co.  cen.  N.  Y.  854  O  pop.  38,  X  Norwich. 
Chenango  River,  100  m.  long,  N.  Y.  Hows  into  Susquehanna  river. 
Chenaub  or  Chenab  (che-niib')  cen.  riv.  of  tlie  Punjab,  India,  700  m.  long. 
Ghenoa  (she-no'ii)  tp.  &  town,  McLean  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  1. 
Cheptsa  (cliEpt'sii)  riv.  250  m.  long,  Viatka  govt.  R\iss.  Hows  into  Viatka  river. 
Cher  (shSr)  riv.  220  m.  long,  cen.  Prance,  rises  in  dept.  Oreuse,  Hows  into 

Loire  riv.  —  agr.  &  past.  dept.  cen.  France,  2,780  D  pop.  350,  *  Bourgea. 
Cherana  River  (cliSr-ii'nn-)  120  m.  long.  Wash.  Hows  into  Palouso  river. 

Cherasco  (kS-riis'lto)  town,  Piedmont  dept.  Italy,  on  Tanaro  river 9 

Cheraw  (clic-ra')  tp.  &  town,  CliesterfieUl co.  S.  C.  on  Groat  Pedee  river... tp.  4 

Cherbourg  ^sliSr'bflrg  or  shilr'bobr')  mfg.  fortified  spt.  &  naval  arsenal,  dept. 

Mancho,  France 33 

Cheribon  (sliCr'e-bi5u')  Dutch  residency  &  town,  N  coast  Java  Isl.  residency 

pop.  930,  town  pop.  11. 


r>,S,i,o,xi,long;  a,  t,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  5,  S,  I,  5,  iS,  i/jort;  a,  g,  i,_o,  y,  oftsciire;  fiir,  list,  fall,  cfire;  term;  foOd,  f(58t,  f(irl_;  SasintSr;  oi  <«  in  oil ;  owasmoow; 
".  H,  ii,  u,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  oh  as  in  chin ;  g  as  in  get ;  nasin  linger,  link ;  ng  as  in  sing ;  th  as  in  thin ;  tfa  as  in  thine ;  I,  ii,  &,  \»,  B,  D,  o,  h,  k,  h  (see  p.  1719). 
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Cherkasl  (chSr-ka'se)  tovvii,  Kiev  govt.  Russia,  on  Dnieper  river 14 

Cherkask  (clier-kiisic')  town,  Don  Cossack  country,  Russia,  N  of  Don  river  ...  6 

Chernigov  (cliSr-ne-gov')  govt.  Russia,  20,233  D  pop.  2,110.  —  its  #  pop.  17. 
Chernomorsk  (cliei--uo-morsk')  military  dist.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia,  2,741  D.         16 

Chernoyarsk  (cliSr-no-yarsk')  fortified  town,  Astraklian  govt.  Russia 5 

Cherokee  (cher'o-ke')  co.  N  E  Ala.  58G  D  pop.  20,  X  Center.  —  min.  co.  N  W 
Ga.  409  D  pop.  15,  X  Canton.  —  co.  N  W  lo.  576  D  pop.  17,  X  Cherokee.  — 
CO.  S  E  Kau.  57G  D  pop.  23,  X  Columbus.  —  co.  W  N.  C.  530  D  pop.  10,  X 
Murphy.  —  co.  E  Tex.  1,000  D  pop.  23,  X  Rusk.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Chero- 
kee CO.  lo.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  3.  —  tp,  Spartanburg  co.  S.  C.  pop.  4.  — 
tp.  York  CO.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 
Cherokee  Indians,  most  civilized  of  American  Indians,  occupying  reservation 

in  N  E  Ind.  Ter.  3,844,712  acres,  pop.  30,  *  Tahlequah. 
Cherry,  co.  N  WNeb.  5,668  D  pop.  G,  X  Valentine.  —  tp.  Sullivan  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Cherryf ield,  tp.  &  vil.  Washington  co.  Me tp.  2 

Cherryhill,  tp.  Indiana  CO.  Pa 2 

Cherry  vale,  city,  Montgomery  co.  Kan 2 

Cherry  Valley,  tp.  &  vil.  Otsego  co.  N.  Y tp.         2 

CherryvUle  (-vIl)  tp.  &  town,  Gaston  co.  N.  C tp.  2 

Cherso  (ker'so)  isl.  Quarnero  Gulf,  Austria,  105  D  pop.  8.  —  its  *  pop.  5. 

Chertsey  (clies'sg)  town,  Surrey  co.  England 8 

Chesaning;  (ches'an-Tng)  tp.  &  vil.  Saginaw  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 
Chesapeake  Bay"(clies'.3-pek-)  200  m.  long,  4  to  40  ni.  broad,  Md.  &  Va. 

Chesapeake  City,  town," Cecil  co.  Md.  50  m.  E  N  E  of  Baltimore 1 

Chesham  (chesh'am)  town,  Buckingham  co.  England 7 

Cheshire  (chesh'Tr)  co.  S  W  N.  H.  784  D  pop.  30,  X  Keene.  —  tp.  &  town. 
New  Haven  co.  "Conn.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Gallia  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  or 
Chester,  min.  &  past.  CO.  W  England,  1,027  D  pop.  730,  X  Chester. 

Cheshunt  (chgs'hunt)  parish,  Hertford  CO.  England,  14  m.  N  of  London 8 

Chesme  (chgs'me)  vil.  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Scio  isl.  40  m.  W  S  W  of  Smyrna.  7 

Cheste  (chSs'ta)  mfg.  town,  Spain,  14  m.  W  of  Valencia 5 

Chester  (chSs'ter)  agr.  &  min.  co.  S  E  Pa.  764  D  pop.  89,  X  West  Chester.  — 
CO.  S.  C.  570  d  pop.  27,  X  Chester.  —  co.  S  W  Tenn.  288  D  pop.  9,  X  Hender- 
son. —  min.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Randolph  co.  111.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Wabash  co.  Ind. 
pop.  5.  —  tp.  Burlington  co.  N.  J.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Morris  co.  N.  J.  tp. 
pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Orange  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Warren  co.  N.  Y.  pop. 
2.  —  tp.  Wayne  co.  0.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  city,  Delaware  co.  Pa.  pop.  20.  —  tp.  & 
town,  X  of  Chester  co.  S.  C.  tp.  pop.  7,  town  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil. Windsor  co. 
Vt.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Cheshire,  ISngland,  on  Dee  riv.  pop.  37. 
Chesterfield,  min.  &  agr.  co.  S.  C.  986  D  pop.  18,  X  Chesterfield  Courthouse. 

—  CO.  S  E  Va.  465  D  pop.  26,  X  Chesterfield.  —  tp.  Macomb  co.  Mich.  pop. 
2.  —  tp.  Essex  CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  mfg.  town,  Derby  co.  England,  pop.  13. 

Chesterfield  Inlet,  N.  Am.  250  m.  long,  25  m.  broad,  N  from  Hudson  Bay. 

Chester-le-Street  (-le-stret)  mfg.  town,  Durham  co.  England 7 

Chestertown,  town,  X  of  Kent  co.  Md.  on  right  bank  Chester  river 3 

Chestnut  Ridge  (chgs'nut-)  mt.  ridge,  130  m.  long,  2,000  ft.  high,  Pa. 
Chesuncook  Lake  (che-sun'kook-)  20  m.  long,  Piscataquis  co.  Me. 
Chetimaohes  Lake  (chet'tl-mSoh'Iz-)  35  m.  long,  10  m.  broad,  S  La. 

Chetopa  (she-to'pa)  vil.  Labette  co.  Kan.  on  Neosho  river 

Cheviot  Hills  (cluv'e-iit-)  range  of  hills,  extending  from  N  E  to  S  W  between 

England  and  Scotland  ;  Cheviot  Peak,  2,684  ft.  the  highest  point. 
Cheyenne  (slu'en')  co.  E  Col.  1,800  D  pop.  1,  X  Cheyenne  Wells.  —  co.  N  W 

Kan.  1,020  D  pop.  4,  X  St.  Francis.  —  co.  W  Neb.  3,288  O  pop.  6,  X  Sidney. 

—  city,  *  of  Wyoming  and  X  of  Laramie  co.  pop.  12. 
Cheyenne  Indians,  .athletic  and  warlike  tribe,  settled  in  Ind.  Ter. 
Cheyenne  Mountain,  peak  9,848  ft.  high.  Front  Range  mts.  Col. 
Cheyenne  River,  formed  by  2  branches  rising  in  Wyoming,  each  350  m.  long ; 

from  junction  to  where  it  flows  into  Missouri  riv.  in  S.  Dak.  150  m.  long. 

Chhatisgarh  (cha-tes'giir)  div.  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India,  25,013  □ 3,537 

Chiantla  (che-iint'la)  riv.  150  m.  long,  Guatemala. 

Chiapas  (che-a'pa)  state,  S  E  Mexico,  27,222  D  pop.  241,  #  San  Cristobal. 

Chiaramonte  (ke-a'rii-mon'ta)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  11  m.  N  N  W  of  Modica. . . .  9 

Ohlarhola  (ke-ar'bo-la)  suburb  of  Triest,  Austria-Hungary 13 

Chiari  (ke-ii're)  mfg.  town,  Lombardy  dept.  Italy  ;  battlefield  in  1701 9 

Chiavarl  (ke-ii'va-re)  mfg.  town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  on  Rapallo  Gulf 12 

Chlcacole  (clnk'a-col')  town,  Ganjam  dist.  Madras  presidency,  British  India..  13 

Chicago  (she-ka'go)  chief  city  of  111.  X  of  Cook  co.  ;  port  on  Lake  Michigan. ..    1,100 

Chichester  (chlch'es-ter)  a7ic.  Reo'num,  city,  X  of  Sussex  co.  England 8 

Chickahominy  River "(chik'a-hom'I-nT-)  90  m.  long,  Va. 

Chlckamauga  Creek  (chik'a-ma'ga-)  Walker  CO.  Ga.  to  Tennessee  riv.  ;  bat- 
tlefield in  1863. 
Chickasaw  (chlk'a-sa)  co.  N  E  lo.  504  D  pop.  15,  X  New  Hampton,  —  co.  N  E 

Miss.  520-D  pop.  20,"  X  Okolona. 
Chickasawha  River  (chTk'a-sa'wa-)  200  m.  long,  Miss,  flows  into  Leaf  river. 

Chickasaw  Indians,  civilized  tribe,  Ind.  Ter.  from  Miss.  &  Ala 7 

Chicks  Springs,  tp.  &  watering  place,  Greenville  co.  S.  C tp.  3 

Chiclana  (che-kla'nii)  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain 9 

Chiclayo  (che-kli'o)  town,  Lambayeque  dept.  Peru 11 

Chico  (che'ko)  tp.  &  city,  Butte  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  3. 

Chicod  (she'kod)  tp.  Pitt  co.  N.  C 3 

Chicopee  (cluk'o-pe)  tp.  &  vil.  Hampden  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  14,  vil.  pop.  4. 

Chicopee  Falls,"  mfg.  vil.  Hampden  co.  Mass.  on  Chicopee  river 3 

Chicopee  River,  70  m.  long,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  to  Connecticut  river. 

Chicot  (she'ko)  CO.  ^  E  Ark.  760  D  pop.  11,  X  Lake  Village. 

ChiCOUtiml  (she'koo'te'me')  co.  N  E  part  of  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  23,760  D 

pop.  17.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Chierl  (ke-a're)  mfg.  town.  Piedmont  dept.  Italy,  9  m.  S  E  of  Turin 9 

Chieti  (ke-a'te)  prov.  Italy,  1,105  D  pop.  348.  —  anc.  Tea'te,  its  *  pop.  24. 
ChignectO  Bay  (shig-nek'to-)  inlet  30  m.  long,  N  end  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Chigrin  (che-grTn')  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia,  on  Tiasmin  river 9 

Chihuahua  (che-wa'wii)  state,  Mexico,  87,802  D  pop.  226.  —  its  *  pop.  2S. 
Chikiri  (che-ke're')  riv.  450  m.  long,  Manchuria,  flows  into  Amur  river. 
Childress  (child'rgs)  co.  Tex.  750  D  pop.  1.  —  its  X. 

Chile  (che'la)  agr.  &  jnin.  rep.  S  W  S.  Am.  290,816  D  pop.  3,414,  *  Santiago. 
Chili  (chTl'i)  tp.  Monroe  CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  or  Pe-chl-U  (pa'-che-le')  prov. 

N  E  China,  58,949  D  pop.  17,937,  #  Peking,  pop.  1,000  (?). 
Chilka  Lake  (chTl'ka-)  lagoon,  44  m.  long,  S  Orissa,  India. 
ChUkeah  (chil-ke'a) "cml.  town,  70  m.  N  N  W  of  Bareilly,  India. 

Chilian  (chel-yiin')  cml.  town,  *  of  Nuble  prov.  Chile,  S.  America 21 

Chillicothe  (chTl'lT-kSth'e)  tp.  &  city,  Peoria  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2.  — 

tp.   &  city,   X  of  Livingston  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  6.  —  mfg.  city,  X 

of  Ross  CO.  0.  on  rt.  bank  Scioto  riv.  pop.  11. 
Chillon  (she'yoN  or  shil'lon)  fortress,  Vaud  canton,  Swit.  on  Lake  Geneva. 
Chiloe  (che-lo-a')  isl.  120  m.  long,  15  to  50  m.  broad,  off  W  coast  of  S.  America, 

a  prov.  of  Chile,  3,995  D  pop.  79,  #  Ancud. 
Chilton  (chTl'ton)  CO.  cen.  Ala.  710  D  pop.  15,  X  Clanton.  —  city,  X  of  Calumet 

CO.  Wis.  pop.  1. 

Ghimaltenango  (che-mal-ta-nan'go)  town,  Guatemala,  Cen.  America 14 

Chimborazo  (chTm'bo-ra'zo,  Sp.  pron.  chem-bo-ra'fcho)  mt.  21,420  ft.  high, 

Ecuador,  S.  America.  —  prov.  Ecuador,  5,544  D  pop.  122,  *  Riobamba. 
China  (chi'na)  one  of  five  great  divisions  of  Chinese  Empire,  1,336,841  D 386,853 


Pop. 

Chlnandega  (che-nan-da'g.a)  state  &  town,  Nicaragua,  Cen.  America town        13 

Chinapatam  (chTn'a-pa-tSm')  town,  Mysore  prov.  British  India 5 

China  Sea,  part  of  Pacific  ocean  bounded  by  China,  Siam,  Borneo,  and  the 

Philippine  &_Formosa  islands. 

Chlnchon  (oheu-chon')  town,  Spain,  25  m.  S  S  E  of  Madrid 5 

Ghincorro  (chen-kor'ro)  reef,  23  m.  long,  9  m.  broad,  off  E  coast  Yucatan. 
Chindwara  (chlnd-wii'ra)  fertile  dist.  Central  Provinces,  British  India,  3,852  D 

pop.  31G.  —  its  *  G5  m.  N  of  Nfigpur,  pop.  9. 
Chinese  Empire  (clil'uez-)  vast  ter.  E  Asia,  consisting  of  Manchuria,  Mongo- 
lia, Tibet,  Turkestan,  China  proper,  &  Hainan  isl.  4,205,061  D  pop.  402,680, 

*  Peking. 
Ching-An  (chTng'-an')  conspicuous  cape,  N  E  coast  Siberia,  in  Bering  Sea. 
Chingleput  (chln-gle-piit')  dist.  Madras  presidency,  British  India,  on  Coroman- 

del  coast,  2,753  D  p"op.  938.  —  its  #  on  Palar  riv.  pop.  8. 
CllingtU  (ching'tob')  city,  *  of  Szechuen  prov.  China. 

Chin-Kiang  (chTn'-ke-iing')  cml.  city,  Kiaugsu  prov..  China 135 

Chinon  (she'noN')  town,  dept.  Indre-et-Loire,  France  ;  birthplace  of  Rabelais         6 

Chinsura  (chTn-soo'ra)  part  of  Hugli  city  on  Hugh  riv.  Bengal,  India 14 

Ctliobbe  (che-ob'ba)  city,  Fukien  prov.  China,  15  m.  S  W  of  Araoy 300 

ChiOggia  (ke-od'ja)  anc.  Fos'sA  Clo'dia,  spt.  tosvn  Italy,  15  m.  S  of  Venice. . .         20 
Chipicani  (che-i)e-kii'ne)  mt.  19,740  ft.  Andes  mts.  Peru  &  Bolivia. 
Chipola  (chip-o'la-)  riv.  130  m.  long,  Henry  co.  Ala.  to  Apalachicola  river. 

Chippenham  (chTp'num)  town,  Wiltshire,  England 5 

Chippewa  (chlp'pe-wa)  riv.  300  m.  long.  Wis.  flows  into  Mississippi  riv.  —  co. 

E  part  of  the  upp"er  peninsula,  Mich.  1,606  D  pop.  12,  X  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  — 

CO.  S  W  cen.  Minn.  575  D  pop.  9,  X  Montevideo.  —  co.  N  W  Wis.  l,9S(i  D  pop. 

25,  X  Chippewa  Falls.  —  tp.  Wayne  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  riv.  60  m.  long,  Ontario 

prov.  Canada,  flows  into  Niagara  riv.  above  Niagara  Falls. 

Cllippewa  Falls,  city,  X  of  Chippevi'a  CO.  Wis.  on  Chippewa  river 9 

Chippewa  River,  120  m.  long,  IVlinn.  flows  into  Minnesota  river. 

Chippeway  Indians  (chTp'pe-wa-)  large  tribe  in  N  Minn.  &  Canada. 

Chipping— Wycombe  (chTp'ping-«Ik'om).     Same  as  High  Wycombe. 

Chiquimula  (che-ke-moo'Ia)  cml.  town,  Guatemala,  #  of  dept.  of  same  name.  6 

Chiquimula  Isthmus,  Cen.  America,  70  m.  of  coast  on  Caribbean  Sea. 

ChipiuitOS  (che-ke'tos)  ter.  Santa  Cruz  dept.  Bolivia,  S.  America. 

Chiriqui  (che-re-ke')  river,  lagoon,  &  archipelago,  Panama,  Colombia. 

Chisago  (che'sa-go')  CO.  E  Minn.  435  D  pop.  10,  X  Center  City. 

Chiselhurst  (chlz'el-hQrst)  vil.  Kent  co.  England  ;  Napoleon  III.  died  and  was 

buried  here 5 

ChiSUStl  (che-s66s'te)  town,  Multan  div.  Punjab,  British  India 11 

ChiSWick  (chiz'ik)  town,  Middlesex  co.  England,  on  Thames  river 9 

Chittagong  (chTt'tii-gong')  div.  Bengal,  India,  17,459  D  pop.  3,513.  —  dist.  E  of 

Bengal  Bay,  India,  2,498  D  pop.  1,127.  —  cml.  town,  *  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  12. 

Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  dist.  Chittagong  div.  Bengal,  India,  6,882  D 70 

Chitteldrug  (chTf  tel-droog')  dist.  Mysore  prov.  British  India,  4,471  D  pop.  531. 

—  its  *  128  m.  N  N  W  of  Seringapatam,  pop.  G. 

Chittenden  (chTt'ten-den)  co.  N  W  Vt.  516  D  pop.  35,  X  Burlington. 

Chittur  (chit^tobr'fdist.  Cochin  state,  Madras,  India,  285  D 66 

Chiusa  (ke-oo'sa)  mfg.  town.  Piedmont  dept.  It.  pop.  6.  —  town,  Palermo  prov. 

Sicily,  pop.  7.  —  defile  N  Italy,  10  m.  N  W  of  Verona,  bet.  Italy  and  Tyrol. 

ChiUSl  (ke-06'se)  anc.  Clu'sium,  city,  Siena  prov.  Tuscany  dept.  Italy 5 

ChivasSO  (ke-vas'so)  walled  city.  Piedmont  div.  Italy,  on  Po  river 9 

Clllvilcoy  (che-vel-ko'e)  town,  Argentine  Republic,  S.  America 7 

Chmielnik  (Kme-el'nlk)  town,  Podolia,  Russia,  pop.  8.  —  town,  Poland,  Russia, 

pop.  5. 
ChOCO  (cho'ko)  large  bay  W  coast  Colombia,  S.  America. 
Chocorua  Mountain  (ch6-kor'u-a-)  3,540  ft.  high,  Carroll  co.  N.  H. 

ChOCOWinlty  (chok'o-wln'l-ti )  tp.  Beaufort  co.  N.  C 2 

Choctaw  (chSk'ta)  CO.  W  Ala.  916  D  pop.  18,  X  Butler.  —  co.  N  E  cen.  Miss. 

404  D  pop.  11,  X  Chester. 
Choctawhatchee  River  (chSk'ta-hSch'e-)  180  m.  long,  Ala.  &  Fla. 

Choctaw  Indians,  civilized  tribe  on  S  bank  Arkansas  riv.  Ind.  Ter 14 

Chogdah  (chog'dit)  town,  Bengal,  on  Hugli  riv.;  sacred  place  for  bathing. 

Choisy-SUr-Selne  (shwS'ze'-sur-san)  mfg.  town,  France,  on  Seine  river 7 

Cholet  (sho'la')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Maine-et-Loire,  France,  on  Maine  river 16 

Cholon  (sho'loN')  town,  French  Cochin  China,  8  m.  W  S  W  of  Saigon 15 

Cholula  (cho-loo'la)  Indian  town,  Pueblo  state,  Mexico - 8 

Chonos  Archipelago  (cho'nos-)  group  on  W  coast  of  Patagonia  ;  Chilian. 

Choprah  (cho'pra)  town,  Kandesh  dist.  British  India,  150  m.  E  Surat 12 

Chorley  (chSr'le)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Lancaster  co.  England,  on  Chor  river 23 

Chorolque  (cho-r61'ka)  mt.  16,548  ft.  high,  Bolivia,  S.  America. 

Chorostkow  (Ko-r5st'kov)  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  on  Teyna  river 6 

Choruk  (cho'riik')  riv.  Tur.  &  Russ.  Armenia,  flows  200  m.  into  Black  Sea. 

Chorum  (cho'room')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Siwas  vilayet,  Asia  Minor 8 

Choshl  (cho'shl')  city,  Japan 25 

Choteau  (sho-to')  co.  N  Mont.  27,280  D  pop.  5,  X  Fort  Benton. 

Chotyn  (Ko-ten')  ft.  town,  Bessarabia  jjovt.  S  W  Russia,  on  Dniester  river 18 

Chowan  (cho-wiin')  CO.  N  E  N.  C.  220  D  pop.  9,  X  Edenton. 

Christchurch  (christ'chfirch)  spt.  &  bor.  Hampshire,  England,  bor.  pop.  4. 

—  vil.  Monmouth  co.  England,  pop.  7.  ^  town,  *  of  Canterbury  prov.  on  Mid- 
dle Isl.  New  Zealand,  pop.  48. 

Christian,  co.  S  cen.  ill.  710  D  pop.  31,  X  Taylorsville.  —  co.  S  W  Ky.  708  D 

pop.  34,  X  Hopkinsville.  —  co.  S  W  Mo.  556  D  pop.  14,  X  Ozark. 

Christiana  (krTs'tT-an'a)  hundred,  Newcastle  co.  Del 6 

Christiania  (krTs-te-a'ne-a)  prov.  Norway,  6  O,  being  a  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  *  of 

Norway,  on  Christiania-Fiord,  pop.  172. 

Christians  (krts'te-ans)  prov.  S  Norway,  9,792  D 108 

Christiansand  (-iind')  spt.  Lister  &  Mandal  prov.  S  Norway 13 

Christianstad  (krTs'te-an-stad')  prov.  S  Sweden,  2,507  D  pop.  222.  —  its  *,  a 

mfg.  town  on  Helge-a  riv.  near  Baltic  sea,  pop.  11. 

Christiansted  (krls'te-an-stSd')  town,  #  of  Santa  Cruz  isl.  West  Indies 5 

Christiansund  (-soond')  cml.  town,  Romsdal  prov.  Norway 10 

Christy  (krls'ti)  tp.  Lawrence  co.  Ill 2 

Chrudim  (Kroo'dTm)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Chrudimka  river 9 

Chrzanow  (Kzhii'nov)  cml.  tovi'n,  Austria,  27  m.  W  N  W  of  Cracow 7 

Chubut  (shoo-boof)  ter.  S  Argentine  Republic,  #  Bawson. 

ChucuitO  (choo-kwe'to)  min.  prov.  Puno  dept.  Peru,  pop.  75.  —  its  #  pop.  5. 

Chui  (chob'e)  riv.  600  to  700  m.  long,  Asiatic  Russia,  rises  in  Issyk-Kul  Lake. 

Chulim  (choo-lem')  riv.  500  m.  long,  Yeniseisk  &  Tomsk  govts.  Siberia. 

Chumbul  (chum'bul)  riv.  750  m.  long,  India,  Vindhya  Mts.  to  Jumna  river. 

Chumie  (chob'me)  mt.  range.  Cape  Colony,  S  Africa. 

Chumparun  (chum-pa-riin')  dist.  Behar  div.  Bengal,  British  India,  3,531  D 

pop.  1,441,  *  Motihari. 

Chunar  (chun'ar)  town,  Mirzapur  dist.  Benares,  British  India 10 

Chundowsi  (chiSn-dow'se)_town,  Moradabad  dist.  N.  W.  Provinces,  India 22 

Chundrakona  (chtin-dra-ko'na)  town,  Midnapur  dist.  Bengal,  British  India...        21 

Chuprah  (chup'ra).     See  Chapra. 

Chuquibamba  (choo-ke-bam'ba)  town,  &  mt.  21,000  ft.  high,  Peru. 

Chuquisaca  (choo-ke-sii'ka)  dept.  Bolivia,  S.  America,  39,871  D  pop.  123.  — 

its  *  city,  now  Sucre,  which  see. 
Chur  (choor)  mt.  peak,  12,149  ft.  high,  Gurhwal  state,  Himalaya  Mts.  India. 


D  means  square  miles  i  *,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min., mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =1,500  to  2,499 ;  3=  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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Chur  (Koor)  Fr.  Coire  (kwar)  town,  *  Orisons  canton,  Swit.  on  upper  Rhine  . 

Churchill  (clifircli'il)  CO.  W  cen.  Nev.  4,852  D  pop.  1,  X  Stillwater.  —  riv.  800 
m.  long,  Cauad|^  Hows  into  Hudson  Bay. 

Churul)USCq_(choo-roo-boos'ko)  vil.  Mexico  ;  battlefield  in  1847. 

Ghusail  (choo'siin')  arcli.  pop.  250,  ott  E  coast  of  China,  #  Ting-Hai. 

ChUti^-Nagpur  (choo'te-a-niig'pocr')  prov.  Bengal,  British  India,  26,966  D.. 

Chutia-Udaipur  (-oo'di-poor')  state,  Gujarat,  India,  820  D  pop.  03.  —  its  *. 

Cibao  (se-ba'o)  chief  mt.  of  Haiti,  near  cen.  of  isl.  ;  highest  point,  4,590  ft. 

ClbOlO  (se'bo-16)  riv.  150  m.  long,  Tex.  (lows  into  Sau  Antonio  river. 

Cicero  (sis'e-ro)  tp.  Cook  co.  111.  pop.  10.  ^  tp.  Tipton  co.  Ind.  pop.  0.  —  tp.  & 
vil.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3. 

Clschanow  (tse-a-nii'nov)  town,  Plock  prov.  Poland,  Russia,  on  Lidinia  river.. 

Clonf  uegOS  (se-En'f  wa'gSs)  cml.  town,  S  coast  Cuba,  on  Jagua  Bay 

Cieza  (the-a'tha)  nifg.  town,  Spain,  20  m.  N  W  of  Murcia 

Clgllano  (chel-yii'no)  town,  Piedmont  dept.  Italy,  18  m.  W  of  Vercelli 

Cmi  or  ZUll  (tsi  I'le)  town,  Styria,  Austria 

Cimarron  (se-ma-ron')  riv.  650  m.  long,  Raton  Mts.  to  Arkansas  riv.  Ok. 

Clmlnna  (che-min'na)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  18  ni.  S  E  of  Palermo 

Cimone  (che-mo'na)  mt.  0,975  ft.  high,  Apeuniue  Mts.  Modeua  prov.  Italy. 

Clnaloa  (sin-a-lo'a).     See  Sinaloa. 

Cincinnati  (sln'sin-ua'tT)  cnil.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Hamilton  co.  O.  on  Ohio  riv. 

ClngoU  (chen'go-le)  town,  in  the  Marches,  Italy,  on  Musone  river 

Clnlsl  (che-ne'se)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  14  m.  W  N  W  of  Palermo 

Clnnamlnson  (cin-na-min'sgn)  tp.  &  vil.  Burlington  co.  N.  J tp. 

Cinnamon  mountain  (ein'na-mon-)  peak,  12,000  ft.  high,  Elk  Mts.  Col. 

Cln^uefrondl  (clun-kwa-frSn'deftown,  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy 

Cln^ue  Ports  (sink  ports)  collective  name  originally  given  to  five  spts.  of 
England,  viz.  Dover,  Sandwich,  Hythe,  Romney,  &  Hastings;  subsequently 
the  number  was  increased. 

Clotat  or  La  Ciotat  (la  se'o'ta')  town,  dept.  Bouches-du-Rh8ne,  France 

ClrcaSBla  (sgr-kash'I-a)  region,  W  Caucasus,  in  Russian  govt,  of  Kuban. 

ClrcellO  (chTr-chgl'lo)"lieadland,  1,713  ft.  high,  Italy,  on  Mediterranean  sea. 

Clrclevllle  (ser'kl-vTl)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Pickaway  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  7. 

Cirencester  (sls'e-ter  or  sis'Ts-ter)  anc.  Cokin'ium,  town,  Gloucester  co.  Eng. 

Ciro  (che'ro)  mfg.  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Italy,  3  m.  from  Mediterranean  sea.. 

Cisalpine  Republic  (sTs-Sl'pIn-)  former  state  N  It.  now  part  of  It.  kingdom. 

CiS— Caucasia  (sTs'ka-ka'zhe-a)  name  given  to  part  of  the  Caucasus  in  Europe. 

Cisleithania  (sis-li-tiia'ne-a)  the  W  or  Austrian  portion  of  Austria-Hungary. 

Cisternino  (chis-ter-ne'no)"town,  Bari  prov.  Italy 

Cithaeron  (slth-e'ron)  mt.  4,020  ft.  high,  Greece,  between  Attica  and  Boeotia. 

Citrus  (cit'rQs)  CO.' cen.  Fla.  592  D  pop.  2,  X  Mannfield. 

Cittadella  (chlt-ta-del'la)  mfg.  town,  N  Italy,  on  Brentella  river 

Citta  della  Pieve  (-pe-a'va)  town,  Perugia  prov.  Italy  ;  birthplace  of  Perugino 

Citta  dl  Castello  (-de  kas-tSl'lo)  town,  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  on  Tiber  river 

Clttanova  (clnt-tii-no'va)  town,  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy 

Citta  Vecchla  (chTt'tii  vek'ke-a)  ft.  city,  cen.  Malta  isl.  6  m.  W  of  Valetta. .. 

City  Point,  vil^Prince_ George  co.  Va.  on  James  riv. ;  a  national  cemetery. 

Cludadela  (se-oo-da-da'lii)  mfg   spt.  Minorca  isl.  25  m.  \V  of  Port  Mahon 

Ciudad  Real  (the-oo-Dan'  ra-al')  prov.  Spain,  7,840  D  pop.  292.  —  its  *  pop.  12. 

CiUdad  RodrlgO  (-roo-re'go)  mfg^  city,  Spain,  44  m.  S  W  of  Salamanca 

Ciudad  Victoria  (se-oo-Dao'  vek-to're-a)  chief  town,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico 

Cividale  (che-ve-dii'la)  town,  Friuli  prov.  Italy,  on  Ifatisone  river 

Civlta  di  Penne  (che've-ta  de  pgn'na)  anc.  Pin'na,  city,  Teramo  prov.  Italy . . 

Clvita  Sant'  Angelo  (-sant  an'ja-lo)  cml.  town,  Teramo  prov.  Italy 

Civlta  Vecchla  (-vSk'ke-a)  spt.  &  cml.  city,  Italy,  on  Mediterranean  sea 

Civitella  (che-ve-tgl'la)  town,  Arezzo  prov.  cen.  Italy 

Clvltella  Casanuova  (-ka'sii-nwo'vii)  town,  Teramo  prov.  Italy 

Clackamas  (klSk'a-mas)  CO.  N  W  Ore.  1,684  D  pop.  15,  X  Oregon  City. 

Clackmannan  (kiak-mSn'nan)  co.  Scotland,  49  d  pop.  28  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Claggan  Bay  (klag'gan-)  Gal  way  co.  Ireland,  extends  inland  2%  m. 

Claiborne  (kla'bfim)  fertile  par.  N  La.  800  D  pop  23,  X  Homer.  —  fertile  co. 
S  W  Miss.  452  D  pop.  15,  X  Fort  Gibson.  —  co.  N  E  Tenn.  472  D  pop.  15,  X 
Tazewell.  ^  tp.  Union  co.  O.  pop.  3. 

Clallam  (klSl'lam)  00.  N  W  Waah.  1,824  D  pop.  3,  X  New  Dungeness. 

Clamecy  (kliim'se'l  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nievre,  Prance 

Clapham  (klSp'am)  par.  &  suburb  of  London,  England,  Surrey  co joint  pop. 

Clara  (kla'ra)  tuwn,  Cuba,  30  m.  N  E  of  Cienfuegos 

Clare  (klSr)  co.  N  cen.  Mich.  580  D  pop.  8,  X  Farwell.  —  riv.  32  m.  long,  Gal- 
way  CO.  Ireland,  flows  into  Lough  Corrib.  —  isl.  4J  m.  long,  W  coast  Ireland, 
Mayo  CO.  entrance  to  Clew  Bay.  —  co.  Munster  prov.  Ireland,  1,294  D  pop.  124, 
X  Ennis.  — division.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England. 

Claremont  (kiar'mSnt)  tp.  &  vil.  Sullivan  co.  N.  H tp. 

Clarence  (clSr'ens)  tp.  &  vil.  Erie  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Clarence  Island,  52  m.  long,  23  m.  broad,  S.  Am.  W  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Clarence  Peak,  mt.  peak,  10,700  ft.  high,  Fernando  Po  isl.  W  coast  Africa. 

Clarence  River,  riv.  240  m.  long,  Australia,  McPherson  Mts.  to  Shoal  Bay. 

Clarendon  (kiar'6n-don)  co.  S  E  cen.  S.  C.  604  D  pop.  23,  X  Manning.  —  town, 
X  of  Monroe  co.  Ark.  pop.  1. 

Clarendon  Springs,  summer  resort,  Rutland  CO.  Vt.  ;  medicinal  springs. 

Clarlnda  (kla-rln'da)  city,  X  of  Page  co.  lo.  on  Nodaway  river 

Clarion  (kl5r'i-gn)  min.  co.  N  W  Pa.  580  D  pop.  37.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Clarion  River,  riv.  130  m.  long.  Pa.  McKeau  co.  to  Allegheny  river. 

Clark  (kVark)  CO.  S  W  cen.  Ark.  905  D  pop.  21,  X  Arkadelphia.  —  co.  E  111.  510 Q 
pop.  22,  X  Marshall.  —  co.  S  Ind.  381  D  pop.  30,  X  Charlestown.  —  co.  S  W 
Kan.  975  D  pop.  2,  X  Ashland,  —co.  E  cen.  Ky.  260  D  pop.  15,  X  Winchester. 

—  CO.  N  E  Mo.  510  D  pop.  15,  X  Cahoka.  —  fertile  co.  S  W  cen.  O.  393  D  pop. 
52,  X  Springfield.  —  co.  N  E  S.  Dak.  970  D  pop.  7,  X  Clark.  —  co.  N  W  cen. 
Wis.  1,224  D  pop.  18,  X  Neillsville.  —  tp.  Montgomery  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
Perry  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Atchison  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 

Clarke,  co.  S  W  Ala.  1,100  D  pop.  23,  X  Grove  Hill.  —  co.  N  E  cen.  Ga.  140  D 
pop.  15,  X  Athens.  —  co.  S  lo.  432  D  pop.  11,  X  Osceola.  —  co.  E  Miss.  660  D 
pop.  16,  X  Quitman.  —  co.  N  Va.  255  D  pop.  8,  X  Berryville.  -co.  S  W 
Wash.  048  D  pop.  12,  X  Vancouver. —tp.  Clinton  co.  0.  pop.  2. 

Clarkes  River,  riv.  700  m.  long.  Rocky  Mts.  W  Mont,  to  Columbia  river. 

Clarksburg  (-bflrg)  min.  town,  X  of  Harrison  co.  W.  Va.  on  Monongahela  river 

Clarks  Fork,  riv.  150  m.  long,  rises  in  N  Wyo.  flows  into  Yellowstone  river. 

Clarks  Island,  Knox  co.  Me.  200  acres,  Penobscot  Bay  ;  granite  quarries. 

Clarkson,  tp.  &  vil.  Monroe  co.  N.  Y.  14  m.  W  N  W  of  Rochester tp. 

Clarkstown,  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Rockland  co.  N.  Y.  30  m.  N  of  New  York  city ... .  tp. 

ClarksvUIe  (-vIl)  town,  Clark  CO.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  town.  Pike  co.  Mo.  pop.  1. 

—  cml.  city,  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Tenn.  pop.  8.  — town,  X  of  Red  River  co. 
Tex.  pop.  2. 

Clase  (klas)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Glamorgan  co.  Wales,  suburb  of  Swansea 

Clatsop  (kiat'sop)  CO.  N  W  Ore.  815  D  pop.  10,  X  Astoria. 

ClaUBthal  (klows'tiil)  min.  town,  Hanover,  Prussia,  in  Harz  mts 

Claverack  (kla'ver-Sk)  tp.  &  vil.  Columbia  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Clay,  CO.  E  Ala.  599  D  pop.  10,  X  Ashland.  —  co.  N  E  Ark.  568  C  pop.  12,  X 

Corning.  —  co.  N  E  Fla.  034  O  pop.  5,  X  Green  Cove  Springs.  —  co.  S  W  Ga. 

192  n  pop.  8,  X  Fort  Gaines.  —  co.  S  E  111.  470  D  pop.  17 ,  X  Louisville.  —  min. 

CO.  W  Ind.  360  D  pop.  31,  X  Brazil.  —  co.  N  W  lo.  570  D  pop.  9,  X  Spencer. 

—  CO.  N  K  cen.  Kan.  660  D  pop.  16,  X  Clay  Center.  —  co.  S  E  Ky.  580  D  pop. 
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12,  X  Manchester.  —  co.  W  Minn.  1,009  D  pop.  12,  X  Moorhead.  —  co.  N  E 
Miss.  420  D  pop.  19,  X  West  Point.  —  co.  W  N  W  Mo.  415  D  pop.  20,  X  Lib- 
erty. —  CO.  S  Neb.  576  D  pop.  16,  X  Sutton.  —  co.  W  N.  C.  160  D  pop.  4,  X 
Hayesville.  —  co.  S  E  S.  Dak.  410  D  pop.  8,  X  Vermilion.  —  co.  N  Tenn. 
260  D  pop.  7,  X  Celina.  —  co.  NTex.  1,100  D  pop.  8,  X  Henrietta.  —  co.  cen. 
West  Va.  325  D  pop.  5,  X  Clay  Courthouse.  — tp.  Marion  co.  lo.  pop.  1.  — 
tp.  Atchison  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Lafayette  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Saline  co. 
Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Montgomery  co.  O.  pop. 
3.  —  tp.  Ottawa  co.  0.  pop.  2. 

Clay  Center,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Clay  co.  Kan.  tp.  pop.  1,  city  pop.  3. 

Claycross,  town,  Derby  co.  England,  4  m.  S  of  Chesterfield 

Clayton  (kla'ton")  co.  N  W  cen.  Ga.  135  D  pop.  8,  X  Jonesboro.  —  min.  co.  N  E 
lo.  745npop."27,  X  ElKader.  —  vil.  Gloucester  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  — tp.  &  vil.  Jef- 
ferson CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4;  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Johnston  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  3. 

Clayton-le-Moors  (-Ig-mobrz)  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 

Clear  Creek,  riv.  79  ni.  long.  Col.  rises  near  Grays  Peak,  flows  into  South 
Fork  of  Platte  riv.  — min.  co.  N  cen.  Col.  390  D  pop.  7,  X  Georgetown.  —  tp. 
Fairfield  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Warren  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Clearfield,  min.  co.  W  cen.  Pa.  1,0790  pop.  70.  — its  X,  cml.  &  mfg.  bor.  pop.  2. 

Clear  Fork,  riv.  200  m.  long,  Tex.  flows  into  Brazos  river. 

Clear  Lake,  lake  1,500  it.  above  the  sea.  Lake  co.  Cal.  25  m.  long,  10  m.  broad. 
— •  tp.  Sangamon  co.  111.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Cerro  Gordo  co.  lo.  pop.  1. 

Clear  Water  River,  riv.  200  m.  long,  Ida.  flows  into  Lewis  river. 

Cleator  (kle-a'tor)  min.  town,  Cumberland  co.  Eng.  3  m.  S  S  E  of  Whitehaven 

Cleburne  (kle'bfirn)  co.  N  E  Ala.  545  D  pop.  13,  X  Edwardsville.  —  co.  N  Ark. 
558  D  pop.  8,  X  Helier.  —  town,  X  of  Johnson  co.  Tex.  pop.  3. 

Cleckheaton  (klek'e-tgn)  mfg.  town,  York  co.  England,  8i  m.  W  of  Leeds 

Clerkenwell  (kler'ken-wgl)  dist.  &  par.  in  London  city,  England.,  .joint  pop. 

Clermont  (kler-mont')  CO.  S  W  0.  496  D  pop.  34,  X  Batavia.  —  (Fr.  pron. 
kl&r'moN')  town,  dept.  Oise,  France,  16  m.  S  S  E  of  Beauvais,  pop.  6. 

Clermont-de-rH6rault  (-de-la'ro')  mfg.  town,  dept.  ilerault,  France 

Clermont-Ferrand  (-fa'rSN')  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  *  of  dept.  Puy-de-D6me,  Fr.. 

Clesham  (klesh'am)  mt.  Lewis  isl.  Hebrides,  Scotland,  2,662  ft.  high. 

Cleveland  (klev'land)  CO.  S  Ark.  C93Dpop.  11,  X  Toledo.  — co.  W  N.  C.  4-200 
pop.  20,  X  Shelby.  —  co.  S  Ok.  pop.  11,  X  Norman.  —  tp.  Whitley  co.  Ind. 
pop.  2.  —  port  of  entry,  &  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Cuyahoga  co.  0.  pop.  261. 
^town,  X  of  Bi'adley  co.  Tenn.  pop.  3.  ^  bay,  N  E  coast  of  Australia.  ^  fer- 
tile dist.  York  co.  England  ;  famous  for  iron  mines  and  works. 

Cleves  (klevz)  Ger  Kleve  (kla'f e)  mfg.  town,  Rhenish  Prussia 

Clew  Bay,  inlet,  15  m.  long,  8  m.  broad,  Atl.  ocean.  Mayo  co.  Ireland. 

CUchy  (kle'she')  mfg.  suburb,  N  jiortion  of  Paris,  France 

Clifton  (kllf'ton)  vil.  Pima  CO.  Ariz. ;  large  quantities  of  copper  ore  found  here. 

—  town,  Spartanburg  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Alleghany  co.  Va.  pop.  5.  —  W 
suburb,  Bristol,  Gloucester  co.  Eng.  on  Avon  riv.  pop.  98. 

CUfton  Forge,  town,  Alleghany  co.  Va 

Clifton  Heights,  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pa 

Clifton  Park,  tp.  &  vil.  Saratoga  co.  N  Y tp. 

Clifton  Springs,  vil.  Ontario  co.  N.  Y.  ;  medicinal  springs 

Clinch  (klinsh)  CO.  S  6a.  988  Q  pop.  7,  X  Homerville. 

Clinch  mountain,  ridge,  Va.  &  Tenn.  between  Clinch  &  Holston  rivers. 

Clinch  River,  300  m.  long,  rises  in  Tazewell  co.  Va.  flows  into  Holston  river. 

CUne  (klin)  tp.  Catawba  co.  N.  C 

Clingmans  Peak  (kllng'manz-)  peak,  6,660  ft.  high.  Great  Smoky  Mts.  Wayne 

CO.  N.  C. 
Clinton  (klin'ton)  CO.  S  111.  494  D  pop.  17,  X  Carlyle.  —  co.  N  W  cen.  Ind.  400 D 

pop.  27,  X  Frankfort.  —  agr.  co.  E  lo.  680  D  pop.  41.  —  its  X  pop.  9.  —  co. 

S  Ky.  220  D  pop.  7,  X  Albany.  —  co.  cen.  Mich.  580  D  pop.  27,  X  St.  Johns. 

—  CO.  N  W  Mo.  440  D  pop.  17,  X  Plattsburg.  —  min.  co.  N  E  N.  Y.  995  D 
pop.  46,  X  Plattsburg.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  0.  384  D  pop.  24,  X  Wilmington.  —  co. 
N  cen.  Pa.  850  D  pop.  29,  X  Lock  Haven.  —  city,  X  of  De  Witt  co.  111.  pop. 
3.  — tp.  Elkhart  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  Vermilion  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  4, 
town  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Clinton  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  15,  city  pop.  14.  —  tp.  & 
city,  X  of  Hickman  co.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Kennebec  co. 
Me.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  10.  ^  tp.  Macomb  co.  Mich, 
pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Henry  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Essex 
CO.  N.  J.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Hunterdon  co.  N.  J.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Clinton  co.  N.  Y. 
pop.  2.  —  vU.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Fulton  co.  0.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Shelby 
CO.  O.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  Wayne  co.  0.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Rock  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  1. 

Clintonla  (klTn-to'nl-a)  tp.  De  Witt  co.  Dl 

Clitheroe  (klTth'er-o)  mfg.  town,  Lancaster  co.  England,  on  Ribble  river 

GlOCh  Point  (kloi-)  headland  S  shore  Firth  of  Clyde,  Scotland. 
Clonderalaw  Bay  (klon'der-a-Ia'-)  inlet.  Shannon  estuary,  Clare  co.  Ireland. 
Clonmel  (klon-mSl')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Waterford  &  Tipperary  cos.  Ireland. . . 
Cloquet  (klo-kwSf)  riv.  100  m.  long,  Minn,  flows  into  St.  Louis  riv.  —  vil. 

Carlton  CO.  Minn.  pop.  3. 
Cloud,  CO.  N  Kan.  720  □  pop.  19,  X  Concordia. 
Cloud  Peak,  peak.  Big  Horn  Mts.  Wyo. 

Cloverdale,  tp.  &  vil.  Putnam  CO.  Ind tp. 

Clover  Hill,  min.  vil.  Chesterfield  co.  Va.  25  m.  S  W  of  Richmond 

Cloverport,  city,  Breckenridge  co.  Ky.  on  Ohio  river 

Clunes  (klunz)  min.  &  past.  bor.  Talbot  co.  Victoria,  Australia 

Cluny  (klU'ne')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Sa8ne-et-Loire,  France,  on  GrSne  river 

Clyde  (klid)  mfg.  vil.  Wayne  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Sandusky  co.  O.  pop.  2.  ^ 

important  riv.  75  lu.  long,  Scotland,  rises  in  Lanark  co. 
Coa  (ko'S)  anc.  Cd'da,  riv.  SO  m.  long,  Beira  prov.  Port,  flows  into  Douro  river. 
Coahoma  (ko'a-ho'ma)  CO.  N  W  Miss.  500  D  pop.  18,  X  Friar's  Point. 
Coahulla  (ko-a-we'lii)  state,  N  Mexico,  63,509  D  pop.  151,  *  SaltiUo.  ^  town  in 

same,  pop.  6. 
Coal,  tp.  Perry  co.  O.  pop.  4.  ^  min.  tp.  Northuiaberland  co.  Pa.  pop.  9. 

Coal  City,  vil.  Grundy  co.  Ill 

Coal  Creek,  vil.  Anderson  co.  Tenn 

Coaldale,  vil.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa 

Coanza  (ko-an'za)  iiv.  500  in.  long,  W  Africa,  flows  into  Atlantic  ocean. 
Coast  Range,  nit.  range,  Cal.  ;  highest  point  San  Bernardino,  11,600  ft. 

Coatbridge,  mfg.  town,  Lanark  co.  Scotland,  9J  iii.  E  of  Gl.asgow 

CoatesvlUe  (kots'vTl)  bor.  Cliester  co.  Pa.  38  in.  W  of  Philadelphia 

Coban  (ko-biin')  cml.  town,  *  Vera  Paz  dept.  Guatemala 

Cobb  (kob)  mill.  CO.  N  W  Ga.  379  D  pop.  22,  X  Marietta. 

Cobbosseecontee  Waters  (kBb'os-e-kSn'te-)  lake,  7  m.  long,  Kennebec  co.  Me. 

Cobija  (ko-be'Hii)  spt.  iK.-  cml.  town,  Antofagnstn  prov.  Chile,  S.  America 

Coblenz  or  Koblenz  (ko'blgnts)  govt.  Rhenish  Prussia,  2,390  D  pop.  634.  — 

its  #  and  #  of  Rlienish  Prussia,  <'ml.  tt  mfg.  city,  on  Rliine  riv.  pop.  33. 
CoblesklU  (k5b'elz-kTl)  tp.  &  vil.  Schoharie  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2 
Cobourg  (ko'boorg)  town,  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  5  ;  railroad  junction. 
Cobras  (ko'briia)  isl.  *  fort,  Brazil,  Rio  Janeiro  Bay. 
Cobre  or  El  Cobre  (81  ko'bra)  town,  Cuba  ;  rich  copper  mines. 
Coburg  (ko'bSoro)  duchy,  Ger.  217  D  pop.  59.  —  its  *,  n  cml.  town,  pop.  17. 
Ooburg  Peninsula,  peninsula,  50  m.  long  and  20  in.  broad,  N  Australia. 

Cocentayna  (ko-thSn-ti'nii)  mfg.  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain 

Cochabamba  (ko-chii-bSm'ba)  min.  &  agr.  dept.  Bolivia,  S.  America,  21,417  D 

pop.  197.  ^  its  *  8,370  ft.  above  the  sea,  pop.  20. 
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Coctaetopa  Pass  (ko'che-to'pa-)  mt.  pass,  10,000  ft.  high,  Col. 

Cochin  (ko-chen')  tributary  state,  Madras  presidency,  India,  1,361  D  pop.  716. 

—  cml.  town,  Malabar  coast,  British  India,  pop.  30. 
Cochin  China  (ko'chln  chi'na)  the  S  part  of  Annam,  lying  along  the  coast, 

Indo-China.     See  also  French  Cochin  China. 
Cochise  (ko-ches')  co^S  E  Ariz.  6,004  D  pop.  7,  X  Tombstone. 
Cochltuate  (ko-clnt'u-at)  mtg.  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  on  Cochituate  Lake, 

pop.  1.  —  lake,  4  m.  long,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  ;  a  water  supply  of  Boston. 

Cochran  (kok'rau)  vil.  Dearborn  co.  Ind.  26  m.  W  of  Cincinnati,  O 

Cocke  (k5k)  co.'E  Tenn.  458  D  pop.  17,  X  Newport. 

Cockermouth  (kok'er-mowth)  mtg.  bor.  Cumberland  co.  England 

Coddle  Creek,  tp.  ifedell  co.  N.  C 

Codington  (kod'Iug-tgn)  CO.  N  E  S.  Dak.  720  D  pop.  7,  X  Watertown. 

Codogno  (ko-don'yo)  mfg.  town,  Milan  prov.  Italy,  15  m.  S  E  of  Lodi 

Codorus  (ko-do'rus)  tp.  York  co.  Pa 

Codroipo  (ko-dro-e'po)  town,  Udine  prov.  Italy,  14  m.  S  W  of  Udine 

Coel  or  Koel  (ko'Sl')  or  Alfgarh,  town,  India.     See  Alioarh. 
CCEle-Syrla  (se')e-sir'I-a)  valley,  100  m.  long,  10  m.  broad,  Syria. 

Coeymans  (kwg'mauz)  tp.  &  vil.  Albany  co.  N.  T tp. 

Coffee  (kof'le)  CO.  S  E  Ala.  728  D  pop.  12,  X  Elba.  —  co.  S  Ga.  1,145  D  pop.  10, 

X  Douglas.  —  CO.  cen.  Tenn.  360  D  pop.  14,  X  Manchester. 
Coffey  (kof  fe)  fertile  co.  E  Kan.  648  D  pop.  16,  X  Burlington. 

Cof feyville,  city,  Montgomery  co.  Kan 

Coffin's  Island,  largest  of  Magdalen  Isls.  St.  Lawrence  Gulf,  25  m.  long. 
Cofre  de  Perote  (ko'fra  da  pa-ro'ta)  mt.  13,416  ft.  high.  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 

Cognac  (kon'yak')  cml.  town,  dept.  Charente,  France,  on  Charente  river 

Cohasset  (ko-lias'set)  tp.  &  vil.  Norfolk  co.  Mass tp. 

Cohocton  (ko-liok'ton)  tp.  &  vil.  Steuben  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Cohoes  (ko-lioz')  city,  Albany  co.  N.  Y.  on  Hudson  riv.  3  m.  N  of  Troy 

Coimbatur  (ko-Im-ba-toor')  dist.  Br.  India,  7,432  Dpop.  1,7G3.  — its  *  pop.  35. 
Coimhra  (ko-em'bra)  dist.  in  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  1,500  D  pop.  307.  —  city, 

#  of  Beira  prov.  pop.  13. 

Coin  (ko-en')  town,  Andalusia,  Spain,  21  m.  W  of  Malaga 

Coire.     See  Chue. 

Cojutepeque  'ko-Hob-ta-pa'ka)  town,  San  Salvador,  Cen.  America 

Coke  (kok)  CO.  N  W  Tex.  900  D  pop.  2,  X  Robert  Lee. 

Cokesbury  (koks'ber-re)  tp.  &  vil.  Abbeville  co.  S.  C tp. 

Colberg  (kol'berc)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Pomerania,  Prussia 

Colbert  (kol'bgrt)  co.  N  W  Ala.  556  D  pop.  20,  X  Tuscumbia. 

Colchagua  (k8l-clia'gwa)  prov.  Chile,  3,795  Dpop.  160,  *  San  Fernando,  pop.  7. 

Colchester  (kol'chSs-ter)  bor.  &  tp.  New  London  co.  Conn.  bor.  pop.  1,  tp. 

pop.  3.  —  town,  McDonough  co.  111.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Delaware  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3. 

^  tp.  &  hamlet,  Chittenden  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  5.  —  spt.  Essex  co.  England,  pop. 

35.  —  CO.  cen.  Nova  Scotia,  1,300  D  pop.  27,  X  Truro. 
Colchis  (kol'kis)  anc.  div.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia. 
Cold  Harbor,  Hanover  co.  Va.  ;  battlefield,  June  3,  1884. 

Cold  Spring,  vil.  Putnam  co.  N.  Y.  on  E  bank  Hudson  river 

Col  du  Julier  (kol  dli  zhii'lya')  Alpine  pass,  7,588  ft.  high,  Grisons,  Swit. 
Coldwater,  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Branch  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  1,  city  pop.  5. 
Coldwater  River,  150  m.  long.  Miss,  flows  into  Tallahatchee  river. 
Cole  (kol)  CO.  cen.  Mo.  390  D  pop.  17,  X  Jefferson  City. 

Colebrook  (kol'brSok)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Coos  co.  N.  H tp. 

Colehour  (kol-e-owr')  vil.  Cook  co   111.  14  m.  S  of  Chicago 

Coleman  (kol'man)  past.  CO.  N  W  cen.  Tex.  1,290  D  pop.  6.  —  its  X. 

Colemans,  tp.  &  vil.  Edgefield  CO.  S.  C tp. 

Colerain  (kol-ran')  tp.  &  vil.  Franklin  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Bertie 

CO.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  3. 

Coleraine  (kol-ran')  town,  Londonderry  co.  Ireland,  47  m.  N  W  of  Belfast 

Coles  (kolz)  CO.  E  111.  520  D  pop.  30,  X  Charleston. 

ColesviUe  (kolz'vll)  tp.  Broome  co.  N.  Y 

Colfax  (kol'faks)  CO.  E  Neb.  400  D  pop.  10,  X  Schuyler.  —  co.  N  E  New  Mex. 

6,600  D  pop.  8,  X  Cimarron.  ^  to\vn,  X  of  Whitman  co.  Wash.  pop.  2. 
Colima  (ko-le'ma)  state,  Mexico,  2,272  D  pop.  73.  —its  *  pop.  91,.  — a.  volcano 

in  Colima  state,  12,000  ft.  high. 
Colle  (k51'la)  town,  Beuevento  prov.  It.  pop.  6.  —  town,  Florence  prov.  It.  pop.  8. 

College  Point,  vil.  Queens  co.  N.  Y.  10  m.  E  N  E  of  N.  Y.  city 

Collesano  (kol-la-sii'no)  town,  Sicily,  Italy 

Colleton  (kol'le-ton)  CO.  S.  C.  1,920  D  pop.  40,  X  Walterboro. 

Collier,  tp.  Edgefield  co.  S.  C 

Collier  Bay,  N  W  coast  of  Australia,  20  m.  wide  at  mouth. 
Collin  (kol'Tn)  past.  co.  N  N  E  Tex.  880  D  pop.  37,  X  McKinney. 
CollingWOOd  (kol'lTng-wood)  N  E  suburb  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  pop.  24.  — 

town,  Simcoe  co.  Ontario,  Canada,  pop.  5. 

Collins  (kol'Inz)  tp.  Erie  co.  N.  Y.  on  Cattaraugus  Creek 

Collinsville  (vIl)  mfg.  vQ.  Hartford  co.  Conn.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  city,  Madison 

CO.  111.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  3. 
Colmar  or  Kolmar  (kol-mar')  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  *  of  Upper  Alsace,  Germany 

CoUnenar  (kol-ma-nar')  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain 

Colmenar  do  OreJa_(-da_o-ra'Ha)  town,  Spain,  30  m.  S  S  E  of  Madrid 

Colmenar  ViejO  (-ve-a'Ho)  town,  Madrid,  Spain 

Colne  (koln)  mfg.  town,  Lancaster  co.  England,  pop.  7.  —  riv.  30  m.  long,  Essex 

CO.   England. —riv.  25  m.  long,  Gloucester  co.  England.  —  riv.  Middlesex  & 

Hertford  cos.  England. 

Cologna  (ko-lon'ya)  town,  Italy,  19  m.  S  E  of  Verona 

Cologne  (ko-lon')  Ger.  K'oln  (koln)  govt.  Rhenish  Prussia,  1,535  D  pop.  827.  — 

its  *  &  #  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  mfg.  city  on  Rhine  riv.  pop.  282. 
Cololo  (ko-lo'lo)  mt.  17,930  ft.  high,  Andes  mts.  boundary  Bolivia  &  Peru. 
Colombia  (ko-lom'be-a)  republic,  S.  America,  504,773  D  pop.  3,879,  #  Bogota. 

Colombo  (ko-lom'bo)  spt.  &  cml.  town,  #  of  Ceylon  isl.  on  its  W  coast 

Colon  (ko-lon')  form.  Aspinwall,  spt.  Colombia,  Atl.  side  Isth.  Panama 

Colonelgunj  _(ko'16-nel-giini')  town,  Faizabad  dist.  Oudh,  India 

Colonia  (ko-lo'ne-ii)  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  America,  2,192  D  pop.  37.  —  its  *  pop.  5. 
Colorado  (kol'o-ra'do)  state,  W  cen.  U.  S.  A.  103,925  D  pop.  412,  *  Denver.  — 

CO.  S  E  Tex.  900  D  pop.  20,  X  Columbus.  —  city,  X  of  Mitchell  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 

Colorado  City,  city,  El  Paso  CO.  Col 

Colorado  River,  nav.  riv.  900  m.  long,  Tex.  flows  into  Matagorda  Bay.  —  nav. 

riv.  1,050  m.  long,  Ut.  &  Ariz,  flows  into  Gulf  of  California. 

Colorado  Springs,  city,  X  of  El  Paso  co.  Col.  75  m.  S  of  Denver 

Colquitt  (kol'kwTt)  co.  S  W  Ga.  5.50  D  pop_5,  X  Moultrie. 

Columbia  (ko-lum'bT-a)  or  Oregon  (or'e-gon)  nav.  riv.  1,400  m.  long,  of  Ore, 

Wash.  &  British  Columbia,  flows  into  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Columbia,  co.  S  Ark  825  n  pop.  20,  X  Magnolia.  —  co.  N  E  Fla.  862  D  pop.  13, 

X  Lake  City.  — co.  E  Ga.  333  D  pop.  11,  X  Appling.  —  co.  E  N.  Y.  691  IH 

pop.  46,  X  Hudson.  —  co.  N  W  Ore.  693  D  pop.  5,  X  St.  Helen.  —  co.  E  cen. 

Fa.  480  n  pop.  37,  X  Bloomsburg.  —  co.  S  E  Wash.  864  D  pop.  7,  X  Dayton.  — 

agr.  CO.  S  cen.  Wis.  780  D  pop.  28,  X  Portage  City.  —  town,  Monroe  co.  III. 

pop.  1.  —  tp.  Gibson  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Whitley  co.  Ind.  tp. 

pop.  4,  city  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Wapello  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Boone 

CO.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  7,  town  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  8.  —  mfg.  city, 

Lancaster  co.  Pa.  pop.  11.  —  tp.  &  city,  #  of  S.  C.  and  X  of  Richland  co.  tp. 

pop.  18,  city  pop.  15  ^  town,  X  of  Maury  co.  Tenn.  pop.  5. 
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Columbiana  (ko-lSm'bl-Sn'a)  agr.  CO.  E  O.  638  d  pop.  59,  X  New  Lisbon.  — 
vil.  Columbiana  co.  O.  pop.  1. 

Columbretes  (ko-loom-bra'tes)  isl.  group,  Medit.  sea,  off  E  coast  of  Spain. 

Columbus  (ko-mm'bus)  CO.  N.  C.  940  D  pop.  18,  X  WhiteviUe.  —  mfg.  city, 
X  of  Muscogee  co.  Ga.  pop.  17.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Bartholomew  co.  Ind.  tp. 
pop.  9,  city  pop.  7.  —  city,  X  of  Cherokee  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city, 
Hickman  CO.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Lowndes  co.  Miss.  pop.  5.  —  city, 
X  of  Platte  CO.  Neb.  pop.  3.  —  cral.  &  mfg.  city,  *  of  O.  and  X  of  Franklin 
CO.  pop.  88.  —  city,  X  of  Colorado  co.  Tex.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  Columbia 
CO.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Columbus  City,  tp.  &  to\vn,  Louisa  co.  lo tp. 

Columbus  Grove,  vil.  Putnam  CO.  0.  58  m.  S  S  W  of  Toledo 

Colusa  (ko-lu'sa)  CO.  N  Cal.  2,450  D  pop.  15.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 

Comacchio  (ko"mak'ke-o)  ft.  town,  Ferrara  prov.  Italy 

Comal  (ko-mal')  CO.  S  cen.  Tex.  580  D  pop.  6,  X  New  Braunfels. 

Comanche  (ko-man'che)  CO.  S  Kan.  795  D  pop.  3,  X  Coldwater.  ^  past.  CO. 
N  cen.  Tex.  960  D  pop.  16,  X  Comanche,  pop.  1.     ■ 

Comanche  Peak,  mt.  in  Hood  co.  Tex.  ;  visible  100  m.  distant. 

Comanches,  warlike  American  Indian  tribe  of  Mexico  and  Texas. 

Comayagua  (ko-mi-S'gwa)  city,  Honduras,  Cen.  America 

Combaconum  (kom'ba-ko'uiim)  town,  Madras  pres.  India,  20  m.  E  of  Tanjore. 

Gombahee  River  (kSm'ba-he'-)  S.  C.  140  m.  long,  flows  into  Atlantic  ocean. 

Combln  (koN'bSN')  mt.  14,163  ft.  high,  Pennine  Alps,  bet.  Italy  &  Switzerland. 

Combourg  (koN'bobr')  town,  dept.  Ille-et-Vilaine,  France 

Comlllata  (kom-Il'la)  town,  *  of  Tiperah  dist.  Bengal,  British  India 

Comines  (if  o'men')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France  ;  birthplace  of  P.  de  Comines. .. 

ComiSO  (kom'e-so)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Commentry  (kSm'moN'tre')  town,  dept.  Allier,  France ;  coal  mines 

Commeragh  lYEountains  (kSm'e-riiH'-)  range,  1,750  ft.  high,  Waterford  co.  Ir. 

Commercial,  tp.  CumberlaTid  CO.  N.  J 

Commercy  (kSni'mer'se')  town,  dept.  Meuse,  France,  on  Meuse  river 

Como  (ko'nio)  prov.  Lombavdy,  Italy,  1,050  D  pop.  552.  —  its  #  pop.  26. 

Comodo  (ko-mo'do)  isl.  35  m.  long,  iVIalay  Arch,  between  Sumbawa  &  Flores. 

Comorn  (ko'mSrn)  cml.  town,  Hungary,  on  Great  Schiitt  isl.  in  Danube  river.. 

Comoro  Isles  (k5m'o-ro-)  Mozambique  Channel,  N  W  of  Madagascar,  760  D.. 

Compiano  (kom-pe-ii'no)  town,  Italy,  35  m.  S  W  of  Parma,  on  Taro  river 

Compi^gne  (koN'pe-au')  town,  dept.  Oise,  France,  on  Oise  river 

Compton  (kSmp'tgn)  co.  S  E  Quebec,  Canada,  1,320  D  pop.  22,  X  Cookshire. 

Concarneau  (koN'kar'no')  spt.  in  dept.  Finistfere,  France 

Concepcion  (kon-sep'shun,  Sp.  kon-th6p-the-on')  town,  Entre  Rios  prov.  Ar- 
gentine RepulJlic,  pop.  7.  —  min.  prov.  Chile,  3,535  D  pop.  219.  —  its  *  pop. 
24.  —  dept  &  town,  Paraguay,  dept.  pop.  31,  town  pop.  11. 

Conchas  (kon'chas)  riv.  300  m.  long,  Mexico,  flows  into  the  Rio  Grande. 

Concho  (k5n'cho)  riv.  170  m.  long,  Tex.  flows  into  Colorado  riv.  —  co.  cen.  Tex. 
1,010  n  pop.  1,  X  Paint  Rock. 

Concord  (kSnk'urd)  tp.  Bureau  co.  111.  pop.  3. .—  tp.  Elkhart  co.  Ind.  pop.  2. 

—  tp.  &  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  4 ;  battlefield  in  1775.  —  tp.  Clinton 
CO.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —mfg.  city,  #  of  N.  H.  and  X  of  Merrimack  co.  pop.  17.  —  tp. 
Erie  co.  N.  T.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Cabarrus  co.  N.  C.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Miami  co. 

0.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  Ross  CO.  O.  pop.  3.  — tp.  Sumter  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2. 
Concordia  (k5n-kSr'dT-a)  par.  La.  680  D  pop.  15,  X  Vidalia.  —  city,  X  of  Cloud 

CO.  Kan.  pop.  3.  —  (kbn-kSr'di-a)  town  &  commune,  Modena  prov.  Italy,  com- 
mune pop.  9.  —  town,  Entre  Rios  prov.  Arg.  Republic,  on  Uruguay  riv.  pop.  6. 

Condamine  (k5n'da-men')  town,  Monaco 

Condapilly  (kSn'da-pJl'lT)  town,  Madras  presidency,  British  India 

Cond6-SUr-Nolreau  (koN'da'-siir'-nwa'ro')  town,  dept.  Calvados,  France 

Condesuyos  (kon'da-soo'I-os)  dist.  Arequipa  dept.  Peru 

Condom  (koN'doN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Gers,  France,  on  Bayse  river 

Conecuh  (kS-ne'ka)  co.  S  Ala.  804  D  pop.  15,  X  Evergreen. 

Conecuh  River,  riv.  175  m.  long,  Ala. 

Conegllano  (ko-nal-ya'no)  mfg.  town,  Treviso  prov.  N  Italy 

Conejos  (ko-na'nos)  past.  co.  S  W  Col.  1,200  D  pop.  7.  —  its  X. 

Conejos  Peak,  13,183  ft.  high,  San  Juan  Mts.  Conejos  co.  Col. 

Conemaugh  (k5n'e-ma)  mfg.  bor.  Cambria  co.  Pa.  on  Conemaugh  river 

Cone  Mountain,  volcanic  mt.  6,600  ft.  high,  Siskiyou  co.  Cal. 

Conestoga  (kon'es-to'ga)  tp.  &  vil.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  on  Conestoga  creek,  .tp. 

Conesus  Lake  (ko-ne'sQs-)  lake,  9  m.  long,  Livingston  co.  N.  Y. 

Coney  Island  (ko'nt-)  BLings  co.  N.  Y.  5  m.  long ;  a  summer  resort.  —  vil. 
Kings  CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  3. 

Congaree  (kon'ga-re')  riv.  50  m.  long,  S.  C.  flows  into  Wateree  river. 

Congleton  (kon'gl-tgn)  min.  &  mfg.  bor.  Cheshire,  England 

Congo  (kSn'go).     See  Kongo. 

Congress,  tp.  &  vil.  Wayne  co.  O tp. 

Conil  (ko-nel')  town,  Spain,  22  m.  S  E  of  Cadiz,  on  Mediterranean  sea 

Coniston  Water  (k5n'Is-ton-)  lake,  6J  m.  long,  Lancaster  co.  England. 

Conjeveram  (kon'j5v-er-5m')  town,  Chingleput  dist.  British  India 

Connaught  (kon'nat)~prov.  N  W  Ireland,  6,867  D 

Conneaut  (k5n'ne-af)  tp.  &  vil.  Ashtabula  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  3. 

Connecticut  (kon-ngt'i-kiit)  state,  E  U.  S.  A.  4,990  D  pop.  746,  *  Hartford.  — 
riv.  450  m.  long.  New  England,  rises  in  N  N.  H.  flows  into  Long  Isl.  Sound. 

Connellsville  (kon'nelz-vil)  bor.  Fayette  co.  Pa.  on  Youghiogheny  river 

Connersville  (kon'nerz-vTl)  city,  X  of  Fayette  co.  Ind 

Conoy  (ko'noi')  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  on  Susquehaima  river 

Conesguina  (kon-sa-ge'na)  volcano,  3,800  ft.  high,  Nicaragua. 

Conselice  (kon-sel'e-cha)  town,  Ferrara  prov.  Italy 

Consett  (kSn'set)  town,  Durham  co.  England ;  coal  mines  and  iron  works  .... 

Conshohocken  (kon'sho-hok'en)  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pa 

Constance.     See  Lake  of  Constance. 

CoC'Stantia  (kon-stan'she-a)  tp.  &  vil.  Oswego  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Constantina  (kon-stan-te'na)  town,  Spain,  40  m.  N  E  of  Seville 

Constantine  (kon'stan-tin')  tp.  &  vil.  St.  Joseph  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop. 

1.  _  (kon'stan-ten')  French  dept.  N  E  Algeria,  73,929  D  pop.  1,715.  —  its  *, 
anc.  Cm'TA,  ft.  city,  pop.  45. 

Constantinograd  (kon-stan-te'no-grad')  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia 

Constantinople  (kon-stau'ti-no'pl)  a  vilayet  of  Turkey,  5,867  D  pop.  895.  — 
city,  on  the  Bosporus,  Turkey  in  Europe,  *  of  Ottoman  Empire,  pop.  874. 

Constantinov  (kSn-stan'te-nov')  town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russia 

Constanz  (kSn'stants)  or  Konstanz,  dist.  Baden,  Germany,  1,609  D  pop.  282. 

—  town  in  same,  pop.  16. 

Constitucion  (kon-ste-too-the-on')  spt.  town,  Maule  prov.  Chile 

Consuegra  (kon-soo-a'grii)  anc.  Consa'beum,  town,  Toledo  prov.  Spain 

Contarina  (kon-ta-re'na)  town,  Italy,  on  Po  riv.  29  m.  S  of  Venice 

Contentnea  (kon-tent'ne)  tp.  Pitt  co.  N.  C 

Contentnea  Creek,  riv.  100  m.  long,  N.  C.  flows  into  Neuse  river. 
Contra  Costa  (kSn'tra  kos'ta)  co.  W  cen.  Cal.  810  D  pop.  14,  X  Martinez. 
Gontreras  (kon-tra'ras)  town,  Mexico,  14  m.  S  of  the  capital ;  battlefield  in  1847. 

Conversano  (kon-vSr-sa'no)  cml.  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy 

Converse  (kSn'vers)  co.  E  Wyo.  6,600  D  pop.  3,  X  Douglas. 

Conway  (kon'wa)  co.  N  cen.  Ark.  493  D  pop.  19,  X  Lewisburg.  —  town,  X  of 

Faulkner  co.  Ark.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Franklin  co.  Mass.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  & 

town,  Carroll  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  2. 
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Conwayboro  (-bar'ro)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Horry  co.  S.  C tp. 

Oonyers  (kSu'yerz)  town,  X  of  Rockdale  co.  Ga.  31  ra.  S  E  of  Atlanta 

Cook,  agr.  CO.  N  E  111.  960  D  pop.  1,192,  X  Chicago.  —  co.  N  E  Minn.  1,520  D 

X  Grand  Marais. 
Cooke,  CO.  N  Tex.  920  D  pop.  25,  X  Gainesville. 

Cook  Inlet,  130  m.  long,  70  m.  broad,  Alaska,  opposite  Kadiak  island. 
Cook,  or  Hervey,  Islands,  S  W  of  Society  Isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  142  □  ;  British 

Cooktown,  port,  Queer-sJand,  Australia,  on  Endeavor  river 

Coolin  Hills  (koo'lTn-)  Isle  of  Skye,  Scotland,  the  highest  3,200  ft. 

Coomassie  (koo-mSs'sI).     See  Kumassi. 

Coomptah  (koomp'tii).     See  Kumta. 

Cooper,  agr.  CO.  cen.  Mo.  502  D  pop.  23,  X  BoonviUe.  —  tp.  Gentry  co.  Mo. 

pop.  4.  —  tp.  Edgefield  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 

Cooperstoy/n,  vil.  X  of  Otsego  CO.  N.  Y.  on  Susquehanna  river 

Coorg  (koorg).     See  Kueg. 

Coos  (ko-os')  CO.  N  N.  H.  1,771  D  pop.  23,  X  Lancaster.  —  {pron.  koos)  co. 

S  W  Ore.  1,750  D  pop.  9,  X  Empire  City. 
Coosa  (koo'sa)  CO.  E  cen.  Ala.  684  D  pop.  16,  X  Rockford.  —  rlv.  350  m.  long, 

Ga.  &  Ala. " 
Coos  Bay  (koos-)  on  coast  of  Ore.  lat.  43°  20'  38"  N,  Ion.  124°  22/  W. 
Copan  (ko-pan')  anc.  city,  W  part  of  Honduras ;  wonderful  ruins  and  pyramids. 
Copeland  Islands  (kop'Iand-)  group  of  isls.  in  Down  CO.  on  N  W  coast  Ireland. 

Copenhagen  (ko'pen-ha'gen)  mfg.  city,  *  of  Denmark,  on  Baltic  sea 

Copertino  (ko-p5r-te'no)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy 

Copiah  (ko-pi'a)  co^  S  W  Miss.  760  G  pop.  30,  X  Hazlehurst. 

Coplapo  (ko'pf-a-po')  min.  town,  *  of  Atacama  prov.  Chile,  S.  America 

Copparo  (k5p-pa'ro)  town  &  commune,  Italy,  11  m.  N  E  of  Ferrara.  .commune 
Coppennlne  River,  riv.  250  m.  long,  N.  W.  Territories,  Canada,  to  Arctic  Oc. 
Copper  River,  riv.  130  m.  long,  Mo.  flows  into  Mississippi  river. 
Coquimbo  (ko-kem'bo)  prov.  cen.  Chile,  12,905  D  pop.  190,  *  Serena,  pop.  17. 

—  spt.  Coquimbo  prov.  Chile,  7  m.  S  W  of  Serena,  pop.  5. 
Corannas  (ko-ran'nas)  Hottentot  tribe,  S  of  Orange  riv.  S  Africa. 

CoratO  (ko-ra'to)  city,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  14  m.  S  E  of  Barletta 

Corbeil  (kor'bal')  cml.  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  20  m.  S  E  of  Paris. . 

Corhetta  (kSr-bet'ta)  town,  N  Italy,  10  m.  W  of  Milan 

Dorcobado  (k5r-ko-ba'do)  volcanic  mt.  7,510  ft.  high,  Andes  mts.  Patagonia.  — 

mt.  peak,  2,000  ft.  high,  Brazil. 

Cordele  (kSr'del)  town,  Dooly  co.  Ga 

06rdOba  or  Cordova  (k5r'do-Ea)  prov.  Spain,  5,190  D  pop.  421.  —  its  #  pop. 

56,  an  anc.  city  on  Guadalquivir  riv.  —  (kSr'do-va)  past.  prov.  Argentine  Re- 
public, 54,000  D  pop.  380. — its  *  on  Primero  riv.  pop.  67.  ^  town,  Vera 

Cruz  state,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 
Corea  (ko-re'a).    See  Korea. 

Corolla  (ko-ril'ya)  town,  Navarre  prov.  Spain,  49  m.  S  W  of  Pamplona 

Core  Sound  (kor-)  35  m.  long,  coast  of  N.  C.  joins  Pamlico  Sound. 

Corfu  (k8r-foo')  isl.  of  Greece,  Medit.  sea,  227  D  pop.  65.  —  its  *,  a  ft.  spt. 

city,  pop.  28.  —  nome,  Greece,  431  D  pop.  115. 

Oorl  (ko're)  anc.  Co'KA,_town,  cen.  Italy,  29  m.  S  E  of  Rome 

OorlgUano  (ko-rel-ya'no)  town,  Cosenza  prov.  Italy 

Corinaldo  (ko-re-nal'do)  town,  Marches,  Italy,  25  m.  W  of  Ancona 

Corinth  (kor'Inth)  city,  X  of  Alcorn  co.  Miss.  pop.  2.  —  anc.  city,  Gr.  pop.  7. 

Corlo  (ko're-o)  town,  Italy,  20  m.  N  W  of  Turin 

Gorisco  (ko-ris'ko)  bay  &  isl.  in  Bight  of  Biafra,  W  Africa. 

Cork,  CO.  S  Ireland,  2,890  D  pop.  437.  —  its  X,  a  cml.  city  on  Lee  riv.  pop.  75. 

Cork  Harbor,  S  coast  of  Ireland,  estuary  of  Lee  river. 

Corleone  (kor-la-o'ua)  town,  Sicily,  21  m.  S  of  Palermo 

CorletO  (kor-la'to)  town,  Basilicata  dept.  Italy 

Oormantyn  (k6r-man'tin)  populous  vil.  Gold  Coast,  W  Africa. 

Cormons  (kSr'mons)  town,  Kiistenland  prov.  Austria 

CometO  (kSr-na'to)  town,  Rome  prov.  cen.  Italy,  on  Mediterranean  sea 

CornigllO  (k8r-nel'yo)  town,  Italy,  25  m.  S  W  of  Parma 

Corning  (kSr'ntng)  town,  X  of  Adams  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Steuben 

CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  10,  vil.  pop.  9.  —  vil.  Perry  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Complanter,  tp.  Venango  CO.  Pa 

Cornwall,  tp.  Orange  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Lebanon  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  ^  min. 

CO.  S  W  England,  1,350  D  pop.  323,  X  Bodmin. 

Core  (ko'ro)  town.  Falcon  &  Zulia  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America 

Coromandel  Coast  (k5r'o-mSn'del-)  India,  Point  Calymere  to  Kistna  river. 

Corona  (ko-ro'na)  vil.  Queens  co.N.  Y 

Coronata  (ko-ro-"na'ta)  isl.  15  m.  long,  Dalmatia,  Adriatic  sea. 
Coronation  Gull,  W  of  Victoria  Land,  British  N.  America. 

Coronel  (ko-ro-nSl')  min.  town,  Concepcion  prov.  Chile,  S.  America 

Corpl  Santl  (kSr'pe  san'te)  dist.  near  Milan,  Italy 

Corpus  ChriStl  (kSr'piis  kris'te)  city,  X  of  Nueces  co.  Tex 

Corpus  Christi  Bay,  lagoon,  Tex.  joins  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Corral  Peak  (k5r'ral'-)  mt.  11,333  ft.  high.  Middle  Park,  Col. 

Correggio   (k5r-red'jo)   town,   Modena  prov.   Italy ;    birthplace   of   Antonio 
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Corr^ze  (kor'raz')  dept.  France,  2,265  D  pop.  328,  *  TuUe. 

Corrlentes  (kor-re-en'tes)  prov.  Argentine  Republic,  S.  America,  54,000  D  pop. 
290.  —  its  #  pop.  14,  a  cml.  town  on  Parana  river. 

Corrievrekin  (kSr-re-vrSk'kin)  whirlpool  off  W  coast  of  Scotland. 

Corry,  city,  Erie  co.'Pa.  37  m.  S  E  of  Brie 

Corsica  (k6r'sT-ka)  French  isl.  &  dept.  Medit.  sea,  3,377  D  pop.  289,  *  Ajaccio. 

Corsicana  (kSr'se-ka'na)  city,  X  of  Navarro  co.  Tex 

Corte  (kor'ta)  town,  Corsica  isl.  Mediterranean  sea 

Cortemaggiore  (kor'ta-mad-jo'ra)  town,  Italy,  on  Larda  river 

CortetZ  (kor-tets')  isl.  Yekaterinoslav  govt.  Russia,  in  Dnieper  river. 

Cortland  (kort'land)  CO.  cen.  N.  Y.  480  D  pop.  29,  X  Cortland,  pop.  9. 

Cortlandt  (kort'lant)  tp.  Westchester  N.  Y.  on  E  bank  of  Hudson  river 

Cortlandville  (-vfl)  tp.  Cortland  co.  N.  Y 

Cortona  (kor-to'na)  town,  Tuscany,  Italy,  73  m.  S  E  of  Florence 

Coruna  (ko-ro6n'ya)  prov.  N  W  Spain,  3,079  D  pop.  614.  —  its  *  pop.  37. 

Corunna  (ko-riin'na)  city,  X  of  Shiawassee  co.  Mich,  on  the  Shiawassee  river 

Corvallis  (k6r-val'lis)  city,  X  of  Benton  co.  Ore.  35  m.  S  W  of  Salem 

Coryell  (ko'rT-51')  past.  CO.  cen.  Tex.  1,000  D  pop.  17,  X  Gatesville. 

Cos  07-  Kos  (kos)  Turkish  isl.  in  Mediterranean  sea,  21  m.  long,  5  m.  broad. . . 

Cosala  (ko-sa'la)  town,  Sinaloa  state,  Mexico,  80  m.  N  E  of  Mazatlan 

Cosenza  (ko-sen'dza)  prov.  S  Italy,  2,841  D  pop.  463.  —  its  #  pop.  16. 

Coshocton  (ko-ahok'ton)  co.  N  E  cen.  O.  550  D  pop.  27.  —  its  X  pop.  4. 

Cosi  or  Kosi  (ko'se)  riv.  300  m.  long,  India,  flows  into  Ganges  river. 

Cbslln  or  Coeslin  (kos-len')  mfg.  town,  Pomerania,  Prussia 

Cosmoledo  Islands  (kos-mft-la'do-)  Indian  Ocean,  in  Mozambique  Channel. 

Cosne  (kon)  anc.  Conda'te,  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nievre,  France,  on  Loire  river.. 

Cossacks,  Country  of  the  Don  (-kQ.s'Sks).    See  Don. 

Costa  Rica  (kSs'tii  re'ka)  republic,  S  Cen.  Am.  23,000  D  pop.  2G3,  *  San  Job<5. 

Gostigllole  d'  Astl  (kos-tel-yo'lil  dtis'te)  town.  Piedmont,  Italy 

Costilla  (kSs-tel'yii)  past.  co.  S  Col.  1,720  D  pop.  3,  X  San  Luis. 

Costilla  Peak,  mt.  12,634  ft.  high,  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  N.  M. 

Coteau  Saint  AugUStin  (ko'to'  s5Nt  o'giis'tan')  mfg.  vil.  Hochelaga  co.  Que- 
bec prov.  Canada 
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Cote  Blanche  (kof  blSNsh')  bay  on  S  W  border  St.  Mary's  parish.  La. 
Cote-d'Or  (kof-dor')  dept.  E  France,  3,383  D  pop.  377,  *  Dijon. 
C6tes-dU-Nora  (kof -dii'-nor')  dept.  W  Fr.  2,659  D  pop.  619,  *  Saint-Brieuo. 

Cotignola  (ko-ten-yo'la)  town,  Italy,  34  m.  S  E  of  Ferrara 7 

Cotopaxi  (ko'to-pSks'e)  volcano,  18,880  ft.  high,  Andes  mts.  Ecuador,  S.  Am. 

Cotrone  (ko-tro'na)  anc.  Ceoto'na,  spt.  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Italy 8 

CotSWOld  Hills  (kots'wold-)  tract  200,000  acres,  Gloucester  co.  England. 

CottbUS  or  KottbUS  (kot'boos)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 35 

Cottian  Alps  (kot'ti-an-)  division  of  the  Alps,  Monte  Viso  to  Mont  Cenis. 
Cottonwood,  CO.  S  W'Minn.  640  D  pop.  7,  X  Windom. 
Cottonwood  River,  riv.  140  m.  long,  Minn,  flows  into  Minnesota  river. 
Cottrellville  (kot'trel-vll)  tp.  St.  Clair  co.  Mich.  ;  bounded  E  by  St.  Clair  riv.  1 

Coudersport  (kow'ders-p6rt)  bor.  X  of  Potter  co.  Pa 2 

Goueron  (koo'a'roN')  spt.  dept.  Loire-Inf6rieure,  France 5 

Coulommiers  (koo'lom'mya')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Marne,  Prance 6 

Council  BluSs,  city,  X  of  Pottawattamie  co.  lo.  3  m.  E  of  Missouri  river 21 

Council  Grove,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Morris  co.  Kan.  on  the  Neosho  river city  2 

Courbevole  (koor'bg'vwa/)  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  5^  m.  N  W  of  Paris 15 

Courland  (kobr'land)  govt.  Russia,  on  Baltic  sea,  10,535  D  pop.  677,  #  Mittau. 

Gours  (koor)  mfg.  vil.  dept.  Rh6ne,  France,  on  Trambouze  river 7 

Courtrai  (koor'tra')  anc.  CoTOKi'ACDM,  ft.  mfg.  town,  W.  Flanders,  Belgium. ..         31 
Coutances  (koo'toNss')  anc.  Constan'tia,  cml.  mfg.  town,  dept.  Manche,  France  8 

Cove  Island,  Cork  Harbor,  Ireland,  13,000  acres ;  contains  Queenstown. 
Coventry  (kuv'en-tri)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Tolland  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Sum- 
mit CO.  0.  pop."  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Kent  co.  R.  I.  tp.  pop.  5.  —  city,  Warwick  co. 

England,  pop.  53. 

Covert  Jkuv'ert)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Seneca  co.  N.  Y tp.  2 

Govilha  (ko-vel-yaN')  town.  Lower  Beira  prov.  Portugal ;  thermal  springs 11 

Covington  (kiJv'ing-ton)  CO.  S  Ala.  994  D  pop.  8,  X  Andalusia.  —  co.  S  Miss. 

570  U  pop.  8,  X  Willfamsburg.  —  town,  X  of  Newton  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  —  city, 

X  of  Fountain  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Kenton  co.  Ky.  pop.  37.  —  vil. 

Miami  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  Tipton  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1. 

Gowanshannock  (kow'an-shan'ngk)  tp.  Armstrong  co.  Pa 2 

Gowes  (kowz)  spt.  town"&  watering  place.  Isle  of  Wight,  England 6 

Coweta  (kow-e'ta)  co.  W  Ga.  506  Cf  pop.  22,  X  Newnan. 
Cowley,  CO.  S  Kan.  1,122  D  pop.  34,  X  Winfield. 
Cowlitz  (kow'lltz)  CO.  S  W  Wash.  1,124  D  pop.  6,  X  Kalama. 
Cowlitz  River,  riv.  150  m.  long.  Wash. 

Cowpen,  vil.  Northumberland  co.  England  ;  coal  mines 10 

Cowpens,  vil.  Spartanburg  co.  S.  C. ;  battlefield  in  1781. 
Coxsackie  (k66k-sa'ke)  tp.  &  vil.  Green  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2. 
G03'3  Peak  (kSks'ez-)  snow-clad  peak,  13,250  ft.  high,  Uintah  Mts.  Ut. 
Goyle  or  Koel  (koil)  nav.  riv.  300  m.  long,  India,  flows  into  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Cozumel  Island  (ko-zob-mgl'-)  24  m.  long,  7  m.  broad,  E  coast  of  Yucatan. 

Crab  Orchard,  tp.  Mecklenburg  CO.  N.  C 3 

Cracow  (kjra'ko)  Pol.  Krakau  (kra'kow)  city,  W  Galicia,  Aust.  on  Vistula  riv.        76 
Craig  (krag)  CO.  Va.  bordering  on  West  Va.  381  D  pop.  4,  X  Newcastle. 
Craighead  (krag'hSd)  co.  N  E  Ark.  668  D  pop.  12,  X  Jonesboro. 

Crajova  (kra-yo'va)  town,  W  Boumania,  120  m.  W  of  Bucharest 23 

Cramlington  (krSm'lIng-ton)  vil.  Northumberland  co.  England 6 

Cranberry,  tp.  Venango  co.  Pa.  on  Allegheny  river 3 

Craney  Island  (kra'nt-)  Norfolk  co.  Va.  ;  govt,  powder  magazine. 

Cranston  (kran'ston)  tp.  Providence  co.  R.  I.  W  of  Narragansett  Bay. 8 

Cranston  Print  Works,  vil.  Providence  CO.  R.  1 2 

Craon  (kra'oN')  town,  dept.  Mayenne,  France 5 

Craven,  co.  E  N.  C.  792  D  pop.  21,  X  New  Berne. 

Crawford,  co.  N  W  Ark.  582  n  pop.  22,  X  Van  Buren.  —  co.  W  cen.  Ga.  E24  D 

pop.  9,   X  Knoxville.  —  co.  E  S  E  111.  452  D  pop.  17,  X  Robinson.  —  co.  S 

Ind.  270  D  pop.  14,  X  Leavenworth.  —  co.  W  lo.  720  D  pop.  19,  X  Denison. 

—  CO.  S  E  Kan.  592  D  pop.  30,  X  Girard.  —  co.  N  Mich.  580  D  pop.  3.  —  co. 

S  E  cen.  Mo.  710  D  pop.  12,  X  Steelville.  —  co .  N  cen.  0.  393  D  pop.  32, 

X  Bucyrus.  —  co.  N  W  Pa.  1,010  D  pop.  65,  X  Meadville.  —  co.  S  W  Wis. 

535  Q  pop.  16,  X  Prairie  du  Chien.  —  tp.  Crawford  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 

Osage  CO.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Currituck  co.  N.  C.   pop.  2.  —  tp.  Wyandot 

CO.  O.  pop.  3. 

Crawfordsville  (-vil)  city,  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Ind.  on  Sugar  Creek 

Cr6cy  (kres'sT,  Fr.  pron.  kra'se')  town,  dept.  Somme,  Fr. ;  battlefield  in  1346. 

Crediton  (kre'di-tgn)  town,  Devon  co.  England 

Creedmoor,  hamlet.  Queens  co.  N.  Y.  12  m.  E  of  N.  Y.  city  ;  rifie  range. 

Crefeld  (kra'felt)  mfg.  town,  Rhenish  Prussia,  12  m.  N  W  of  Diisseldorf 

Creil  (kra'e)  town,  dept.  Oise,  France,  on  Oise  river 

Crema  (kra'ma)  town,  Lombardy,  Italy,  25  m.  S  E  of  Milan 

Cremona  (kre-mo'na.  It.  pron.  kra-mo'nii)  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  632  O  pop. 

305.  -—  its  *  a  ft.  city,  on  the  Po  riv.  pop.  31. 
Crenshaw  (krSn'sha)  co_.  S  Ala.  640  D  pop.  15,  X  Rutledge. 
Crescentino  (kra-shen-te'no)  town.  Piedmont,  Italy,  18  m.  S  W  of  Vercelli. .. 

Cresco  (kres'ko)  town,  X  of  Howard  co.  lo.  48  m.  W  of  Lansing 

Cressona  (kres-so'na)  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa 

Crest  (krest)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Dr8me,  France,  on  right  bank  DrSme  river. . . . 

Crestline,  city,  Crawford  co.  O.  75  m.  S  W  of  Cleveland 

Creston  (kres'ton)  mfg.  city,  Douglas  tp.  Union  co.  lo 

Crestone  Peak  "(kres'ton-)  S  Col.  14,230  ft.  high,  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range. 
Crete  (kret)  city.  Saline  co.  Neb-  on  Big  Blue  riv.  pop.  2.  —  or  Candia  (kSn'- 

de-a)  anc.  Cke'ta,  isl.  150  m.  long,  6  to  35  m.  broad,  Mediterranean  seai 

2,"949  D  pop.  294,  a  vilayet  of  Turkey. 
Creuse  (kruz)  dept.  cen.  France,  2,150  D  pop.  285,  *  Gu^ret.  —  riv.  175  m. 

long,  France,  flows  into  Vienne  river. 

Creuzburg  (kroits'boore)  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  Prussia. ,. 5 

Crevillente  (kra-vel-yen'ta)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain 8 

Crewe  (kru)  mfg.  town,  Cheshire,  England,  34  m.  S  E  of  Liverpool 29' 

Crewkerne  (krii'kern)  town,  Somerset  co.  England 5 

Cricket  River,  140  m.  long,  Oi-e.  flows  into  Lake  Harney. 

Cricklade  (krik'lad)  bor.  Wiltshire  &  Gloucester  cos.  England 52 

Crimea  (krt-me'a)  peninsula,  S  Russia,  formed  by  Sea  of  Azof  and  Black  Sea      128 
Grimmitzschau  (krTm'nn ts-sliou')  mfg.  town,  Saxony,  Germany,  on  Pleisse  riv.        20 
Crisfield  (kris'leld)  tp.  &  town,  Somerset  co.  Md.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  2. 
Grlttenclen  (krit'ten-dSn)  CO.  E  Ark.  614  D  pop.  14,  X  Marion.  —  co.  W  Ky. 

340  D  pop.  13,  X  Marion. 
Crixa  or  Gricha  (kre'shii)  nav.  riv.  200  m.  long,  Brazil,  South  America. 
Croagh  Patrick  (kr_o'aH-)  mt.  2,530  ft.  high.  Mayo  co.  Ireland,  S  of  Clew  Bay. 
Croatan  Sound  (kro'tiXn'-)  part  of  Pamlico  Sound,  N.  C. 
Croatia,  Turkish  (kro-a'slu-.a)  N  W  Bosnia,  Austria,  pop.  IGl,  *  Bihacs. 
Croatia  and  Slavonia  (-sla-vo'ul-a)   prov.  Hungai-y,  16,773  D  pop.  2,184. 

#  Agrani. 
Crockett,  co.  W  Tenn.  260  D  pop.  15,  X  Alamo.  —  vil.  X  of  Houston  co.  Tex. 

pop.  1. 

Groghan  (kro'gan)  tp.  &  vil.  Lewis  co.  N.  Y tp.         4 

Grola  (kro'.va)  o'r  Ak-Hissar  (Uk-hTs-siir')  town,  Albania,  Turkey 5 

Cromarty  (krSm'ar-tT)  CO.  Scot.  345  D.  —  its  X  pop.  1  ;  united  w>th  Ross  co. 
Cromarty  Firth  ("-fSrth)  bny,  is  m.  long,  5  m.  broad,  N  K  coast  of  Scotland. 
Oromers  (kro'mgrz)  tp.  Newberry  co.  S.  C 2 
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S,  5,  i,  o,  u,  long;  S,  e,  S,  less  prolonged  ;  S,  S,  T,  o,  il,  short;  a,  e,  i,_o,  u,  obscure;  fSr,  14st,  fall,  ofiro;  term ;  food,  f(55t,  fQrl_;  6  a.i  in  fSr  ;  oi  <r.j  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow; 
3,  o,  ii,  u,  ee  (see  p.  1719} ;  oh  as  in  cliin ;  ^asin  get  \  i^asin  linger,  link ;  ug  as  in  slug  ;  th  <u  in  thia ;  tfa  as  in  thine ;  I,  ii,  .^,  w,  B,  i>,  a,  a,  K,  N  (see  p.  1719). 
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Orompton  (krBmp'tgn)  town,  Lancaster  co.  England ;  cotton  mills 

Oromwell,  tp._&  vil?  Middlesex  co.  Conn tp. 

Cronstadt  (kron'stat)  ft.  spt.  Kotlin  isl.  Gulf  of  Finland,  Russia 

Crook,  CO.  cen.  Ore.  8,150  D  pop.  3,  X  Priueville.  —  co.  N  E  Wyo.  5,250  D  pop. 

2,  X  Sundance. 

Crook  and  Billy  Row,  tp.  Durliam  co.  England 

Crooked  Creek,  tp.  Jasper  co.  111.  pop.  3.  —  riv.  100  m.  long,  111. 
Crooked  Fork,  riv.  200  m.  long.  Mo.  &  lo.  flows  into  Grand  river. 
Crooked  Islands,  group,  4  in  number,  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 
Crooked  River,  150  m.  long.  Ore.  ;  Blue  Mts.  to  Des  Chutes  River. 

Crookston,  city,  X  of  Polk  co.  Minn,  on  Red  Lake  River 

Cross,  00.  N  E  Ark.  672  D  pop.  8,  X  Wittsburg. 

Cross  Anchor,  tp.  &  town,  Spartanburg  co.  S.  C tp. 

Crossen  or  Krossen  (kros'sen)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Gross  Hill,  tp.  &  vil.  Laurens  co.  S.  C tp. 

Cross  Lake,  GO  m.  long,  Britisli  N.  America. 

Croton  River  (kro'ton-)  GO  m.  long,  Dutchess  CO.  N.  Y.  to  Hudson  riv. ;  afiords 

the  New  York  city  water  supply. 
Crow  Indians,  tribe  in  Yellowstone  Valley,  Mont. 
Crown  Point,  town,  X  of  Lake  CO.  Ind.  41  m.  S  E  of  Chicago,  pop.  2.  ~  tp.  & 

vil.  Essex  CO.  N.  Y.  on  Lake  Champlaiu,  tp.  pop.  4. 
Crow  River,  IGO  m.  long,  Minn,  flows  into  Mississippi  river. 
Crow  Wing,  co.  N  cen.  Minn.  550  D  pop.  9,  X  Brainerd. 
Crow  Wing  River,  riv.  100  m.  long,  Minn,  flows  into  Mississippi  river. 

Croydon  (kroi'don)  town,  Surrey  co.  England,  10|  m.  S  of  London  Bridge 

Crozon  (kri'zoN')  town,  dept.  Fiuistere,  France,  S  of  Brest  Roads 

Crummock-Water  (krum'mok-)  lake,  4  m.  long,  Cumberland  co.  England. 
Crumpsall  (krump'sal)  town,"Lancaster  CO.  England,  3  m.  N  of  Manchester.. 

Cruyshautem  (krois'liow'tSra)  vil.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Csaba  (ch5b'3)  cml.  town,  Bi5k<5s  co.  Hungary 

Csaikisten  (clii-kis'tgn')  dist.  Slavonia,  Hungary,  340  D 

Csanad  (chS'nad')  CO.  E  Hungary,  G99  D  pop.  95.  —  its  *. 

Csantaver  (clion'to'vSr')  vil.  Bacs  CO.  Hungary 

Osath  0)'  Csat  (chat)  town,  Borsod  co.  Hungary 

Csepel  (cha'pel')  isl.  30  m.  long,  Hungary,  in  Danube  riv.  S  of  Budapest. 

Oservenka  (cher'veu'ko')  town,  Bacs  co.  Hungary 

Csik  (chik)  CO.  S  E  Transylvania,  Hungary,  1,574  □  pop.  107,  X  Csik-Sereda. 
Csongrad  (chon-giad')  co.  Hungary,  1,313  D  pop.  216,  X  Szegedin.  —  town, 

Csougrad  co.  pop.  18. 

Csorna  (chdr'nS')  town,  W  Hungary,  30  m.  S  E  of  Oldenburg 

Cua  (koo'a)  cml.  town,  Bolivar  state,  Venezuela,  on  Tuy  rivei" 

Cuba  (ku'b.a)  tp.  &  vil.  Allegany  co.  N.  Y.  tp,  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  (Sp.  pron. 

koo'ba)  isl.  belonging  to  Sp.  in  Caribbean  Sea,  43,220  D  pop.  1,522,  *  Havana. 

—  or  Santiago  de  Cuba,  spt.  town,  S  E  Cuba  isl.  pop.  45. 
Cub  Mountain,  peak,  10,G23  ft.  high.  Col. 

Guckiield  (ktik'f eld)  town,  Sussex  co.  England 

Cucuta  (kob'koo-ta)  town,  Santander  dept.  Colombia,  S.  America 

Cuddalore  (kud'da-lor')  town,  Arcot  dist.  British  India,  on  Bay  of  Bengal 

Cuddapah  (kud'da-pa)  dist.  Brit.  India,  8,3G7  D  pop.  1,351.  —  its  *  pop.  16. 
Cuenca  (kwen'ka)  prov.  New  Castile,  Spain,  6,725  D  pop.  242.  —  its  #  pop.  7. 

—  dist.  Azuay  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  Am.  pop.  171.  —  its  #,  a  mfg.  city,  pop.  25. 

Cuero  (kwa'ro)  town,  De  Witt  CO.  Tex.  on  Guadalupe  river 

Cuesmes  (.kwam)  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium  ;  coal  mines 

Cueva  de  Vera  (kwa'va  da  va'ra)  town,  Spain,  on  Almanzora  river 

Cuggiono-Maggiore  (kobd-jo'no-mad-jo'ra)  town,  Lombardy,  Italy 

Cuivre  (kwe'ver)  tp.  Audrain  co.  Mo.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Pike  co.  Mo.  pop.  4.  —  tp. 

St   Charles  co.  Mo.  pop.  3. 

Oulebra  (koo-la'bra)  spt.  Costa  Rica,  Cen.  Am.  lat.  10°  35/  N,  Ion.  85°  38'  W. 

Culebra  Peak,  mt.  14,079  ft.  high,  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  S  Col. 

Culiaoan  (koo-le-a-kan')  town,  Sinaloa  state,  Mexico,  on  Culiacan  river 

Cullera  (kool-ya'ra)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  on  Mediterranean  sea 

Cullman  (ktil'man)  co.  N  Ala.  577  D  pop.  13,  X  Cullman,  pop.  1. 

Culloden  (kul-lo'den)  moor,  Inverness  co.  Scotland  ;  battlefield  in  1746. 

Culna  (kfil'na)  cml.  town,  Bengal,  British  India,  43  m.  N  of  Calcutta 

Culpeperjkai'pep-er)  co.  N  E  Va  322  D  pop.  13  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Cuma  (koo'ina)  fortress,  Italy,  11  m.  W  of  Naples,  near  Mediterranean  sea. 

Cumana  (ko6-ma-na')  cml.  spt.  Bermudez  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America  

Cumania,  Qreat  ond  Little  (-ku-ma'ni-a)  dists.  cen.  Hungary :  Great  Cuma- 
nia,  424  D  pop.  55,  Little  Cumania,  1,000  Q  pop.  64. 

Cumbal  (koom-bSl')  mt.  peak,  15,620  ft.  high,  Andes  mts.  Colombia,  S.  Amer. 

Cumberland  (ktim'ber-land)  CO.  S  E  111.  350  D  pop.  15,  X  Majority  Point.  — 
CO.  S  Ky.  315  D  pop."8,  X  Burkesville.  —  co.  S  W  Me  1,005  D  pop.  91,  X  Port- 
land. —  CO.  S  N  J.  505  n  pop.  45,  X  Bridgeton.  —  co.  S  cen.  N.  C.  794  D  pop. 
27,  X  Fayetteville.  —  co.  S  Pa.  SCO  D  pop  47,  X  Carlisle.  —  co.  E  cen.  Tenn. 
576  D  pop.  5,  X  Crossville  —  co.  cen.  Va.  290  D  pop.  9,  X  Cumberland  Court- 
house. —  city,  X  of  Allegany  co.  Md.  pop.  13.  ^  tp.  Providence  co.  R.  I. 
pop.  8.  —  CO.  N  W  England,  1,515  D  pop.  267,  X  Carlisle.  —  co.  N  WNova 
Scotia,  1,612  D  pop.  35,  X  Amherst.  —  penmsula,  N.  W.  Territories,  Canada. 

Cumberland  Gap,  pass,  500  ft   deep,  through  Cumberland  Mts.  S  W  Va. 

Cumberland  Island,  22  m.  long,  largest  of  Sea  Isls.  coast  of  Ga. 

Cumberland  Mountain,  plateau,  5,100  D  Tenn.  &  Ky. 

Cumberland  River,  nav.  riv.  C50  m.  long,  Ky.  &  Tenn.  flows  into  Ohio  river. 

Cumberland  Sound,  between  Fla.  &  Ga.;  entrance  to  Fernandina  Harbor. 

Cumbraes,  The  (-kum-braz')  two  isls.  in  Firth  of  Clyde,  Bute  co.  Scotland. 

Oumbre,  La  (la  koom'bra)  pass,  12,454  ft.  high,  Chilian  Andes,  S.  America. 

Cumbrian  Mountains  (kum'brJt-an-)  hiUs,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  & 
Lancaster  cos.  England. 

Cumiana  (kob-me-ii'na)  town.  Piedmont  dept.  Italy,  on  Cisola  river 

Cuming  (kum'ing)  CO.  N  E  Neb  576  D  pop.  12,  X  West  Point. 

Cummings^  Point  (kum'Ingz-)  N  end  Morris  Isl.  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C. 

Cumru  (koom'roo)  tp.  Berks  co.  Pa.  on  SchuylkiU  river 

Cundah  or  Kundah  (kiin'da)  town,  Indore  state,  Cen.  India 

Cundinamarca  (koon-de-na-mar'ka)  dept.  Colombia,  S.  America,  79,810  D  pop. 
538,  *  Bogota,  pop.  120. 

Cuneo  (ku-na'o)  prov.  Piedmont  dept.  Italy,  2,755  D  pop.  652.  —  its  *  pop.  23. 

Cupar-FUe  (koo'par-tif)  mfg.  town,  X  of  Fife  co.  Scot.  32  m.  N  of  Edinburgh 

Cura  (koo'ra)  town,  Bermudez  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America 

Curagao  (ku^ra-so')  isl.  Dutch  W.  India  Isls.  212  D  pop.  26,  *  Willemstad. 

Curaray  (koo-ra-ri')  riv.  385  ra.  long,  Ecuador,  Andes  mts.  to  Napo  river. 

Curlco  (koo-re-ko')  prov.  cen.  Chile,  2,913  D  pop.  104.  —  its  *  pop.  10. 

Curltiba  (koo-re-te'bii)  mfg.  town,  *  of  Parana  state,  Brazil,  S.  America 

Current  River,  nav.  riv.  220  m.  long.  Mo.  &  Ark.  flows  into  Big  Black  River. 

Currituck  (kur'rl-tiik')  CO.  N.  C  217  D  pop.  7,  X  Currituck  Courthouse.  —  tp. 
Hyde  CO.  N.  C.  pop.  2. 

Currituck  Sound,  N.  C.  50  m.  long,  E  boundary  of  Currituck  co. 

Curry,  co.  S_W  Ore.  1,590  D  pop.  2,  X  Ellensburg.  —  tp.  Sullivan  co.  Ind.  pop.  2. 

GursatO  (koor-sa'to)  mt.  chain,  British  Guiana,  S.  America. 

Curtatone  (koor-ta-to'na)  town,  Italy,  3  m.  from  Mantua 

Curwensville  (ker'wens-vil)  bor.  Clearfield  co.  Pa 

Curzola  (koord-zo'la)  spt.  &  isl.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  in  Adriatic  sea spt. 

Cusano  (koo-sii'no)  town,  Benevento  prov.  Italy,  19  m.  N  W  of  Benevento  .... 
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Cusset  (kiis'sa')  town,  dept.  Allier,  France,  1  m.  E  of  Vichy 7 

Custer  (kus'ter)  co.  S.  Col.  720  D  pop.  3,  X  Rosita.  —  co.  cen.  Ida.  3,500  Q 

pop.  2,  X  Challis.  —  co.  S  E  Mont.  26,580  D  pop.  5,  X  Miles  City.  —  co.  cen. 

Neb.  2,592  D  pop.  22,  X  Custer.  —  co.  S  W  S.  Dak.  1,615  D  pop.  5,  X  Custer. 
Cutch  (kiich)  dist.  W  India,  6,500  D  pop.  500,  #  Bhuj. 
Cutch  Behar  (kootch  be'har')  native  state,  N  E  Bengal,  India,  1,292  D  pop. 

533.  —  its  *. 
Cutch  Gundava  (-f  un-dii'va)  prov.  Baliichistan,  9,000  D  pop.  100,  *  B'hag. 
Cuthbert,  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Randolph  co.  Ga.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  2. 
Cuttack  (kut-tak')  dist.  Orissa  prov.  British  India,  3,178  D  pop.  1,495.  —  its  # 

and  *  of  Orissa  prov.  pop.  40. 
Cuttack  Mehals  (-me-hSlz')  20  small  states,  W  Orissa,  British  India,  16,218  D   1,283 
Cuttyhunk  Island  (kut'ti-hilnk'-)  at  entrance  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  Mass. 
Cutwa  (kut'w,j)  town,  Bardwan  dist.  Bengal,  India,  on  upper  Hugh  river. ...  8 

Cuvo  (koo'vo)  riv.  400  ni.  long,  Beuguela,  W  Africa,  flows  into  Atlantic  ocean. 

Guyaba  (koo-ya/ba')  city,  *  of  Matto-G rosso  state,.Brazil 15 

Cuyahoga  (ki'a-ho'ga)  past.  CO.  N  O.  480  D  pop.  310,  X  Cleveland. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  vil.  Summit  co.  O.  34  m.  S  E  of  Cleveland 3 

Cuyahoga  River,  nv.  lOO  m.  long,  0.  flows  into  Lake  Erie. 

Cuyo  (kob'yo)  town.  Great  Cuyo  isl.  Philippine  Islands 8 

Guyos  Islands  (kco'yos-)  group,  Philippine  Isls.  Great  Cuyo  the  largest. 
GUZCO  (koos^ko)  dept.  S  Peru,  95,547  D  pop.  238.  —  its  #,  a  mfg.  city,  pop.  18. 

CwmdU  (koom'de)  town,  Glamorgan  co.  Wales 6 

Cyclades  (slk'la-dez)  group,  12  isls.  jEgean  sea,  923  D  pop.  132,  a  noma  of 

Greece,  *  Syra. 
Cydnus  (sTd'niis)  historic  riv.  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor. 

Cjmthiana  (sln-the-a'na)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Harrison  ccUy.  tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  3. 
Cyprus  (si'priSs)  isl.  Medit.  sea,  3,707  D  pop.  210,  *  Nicosia;  British  rule. 

Czaslau  (chas'low)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  45  m.  S  E  of  Prague 6 

Czegl^d  (tsa'gled')  town.  Pest  co.  Hungary 28 

CzentOChow  (chens-to'Kov)  town,  Petrikau  prov.  Poland 14 

CzernowitZ  (cher'no-vl ts)  town,  *  of  Bukowina  duchy,  Austria 57 


D 


Dacca  (dSk'ka)  div.  Bengal,  India,  18,276  D  pop.  9,127.  —  district  Dacca  div. 

2,902  D  pop.*l,853.  —  cml.  city,  *  of  Dacca  div.  &  dist.  pop.  84. 
Dade  (dad)  co.  S  Fla.  5,C36  D  pop.  1,  X  Miami.  —  co.  N  W  Ga.  186  D  pop.  6,  X 

Trenton.  —  co.  S  W  Mo.  500  D  pop.  18,  X  Greenfield. 
Daet  (da-Sf)  town,  *  of  North  Camarines  prov.  Luzon,  Philippine  Islands.... 
Daghestan  (da'ges-tan')  govt.  Caucasus,  Russ.  11,492  D  pop.  597,  *  Derbend. 

Dagmara  Piprahi  (dog-ma-ra'  pe-pra'he)  town,  Bengal,  British  India 

Dagbe  (dii'go'e)  isl.  34  m.  long,  15  m.  broad,  Baltic  sea,  Russia 

DagSborough  (dagz'bfir-ro)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Sussex  co.  Del tp. 

Dahlak  Islands  (da-lak'-)  in  Red  Sea,  off  Massaua,  420  D ;  belong  to  Italy. . . . 

Dahlen  (dii'len)  town,  Dlisseldorf,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Dahme  (dii'me)  town,  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  on  Dahme  river 

Dahomey  (da-'ho'mS')  kingdom,  Guinea,  W  Africa,  4,000D  pop.  250,  #  Abomey. 

Daimlel  (di-me-Sl')  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain 

Dainbat  (din-l)at')  town,  Bardwan  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  on  Hugli  river. 
Dakahlieh  (da-kii-le'ye)  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  931  D  pop.  586,  *  Mansurah. 
Dakota  (da-ko'ta)  CO.  E  Minn.  575  D  pop.  20,   X  Hastings.  —  co.  N  E  Neb. 

280  D  pop.  5,  X  Dakota. 
Dakota,  or  James,  River,  riv.  600  m.  long,  N.  &  S.  Dak.  to  Missouri  river. 
Dale,  CO.  S  E  Ala.  660  D  pop.  17,  X  Ozark. 
Dal-Elf  (diil'-elf)  riv.  250  m.  long,  Sweden,  flows  into  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Dalfsen  (dalf'sen)  vil.  Overyssel  prov.  Netherlands,  on  Vecht  river 

DalhOUSle  (dal-hoo'zg)  CO.  Victoria,  Australia 

Dallas  (da'le-as)  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  near  Mediterranean  sea 

Dalkeith  (dSl-keth')  town,  Edinburgh  co.  Scotland,  on  Esk  river 

Dallas  (dSl'as)  agr.  co.  S  W  cen.  Ala.  954  D  pop.  49,  X  Selma.  —  co.  S  W  cen. 

Ark.  C7G  tfpop.  9,  X  Princeton.  —  co.  S  W  cen.  lo.  576  D  pop.  20,  X  Adel.  — 

CO.  S  W  cen.  Mo.  530  n  pop.  13,  X  Buffalo.  —  co.  N  E  Tex.  900  D  pop.  67, 

X  Dallas,  pop.  38.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Gaston  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Dalles,  The  (-dalz)  city,  X  of  Wasco  co.  Ore.  on  Columbia  river 

Dallya  (dal'ya)  market  town,  Verocz  co.  Slavonia,  Austria,  on  Danube  river. . 
Dalmatia  (dal-ma'sht-a)  crown  land,  Austria,  4,940  D  pop.  527,  *  Zara. 
Dalmow  (dSl'mow')  town,  Oudh,  India,  on  Ganges  riv.  54  m.  S  of  Lucknow.. 

Dairy  (dSl'ri')  mfg.  &  min.  vil.  Ayr  co.  Scotland,  19  m.  S  W  of  Glasgow 

Dalston  (dal'stgn)  N  suburb  of  London,  Middlesex  co.  England 

Dalton  (dai'tgn)  city,  X  of  Whitfield  co.  Ga.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Berkshire  co. 

Mass.  tp.  pop.  3. 

Dalton— in— Furness  (-fflr'nes)  town,  Lancaster  co.  England  ;  iron  mines 

Daman  (da-man')  or  Damao  (da-mowN')  Portugnese  colony,  Bombay,  India, 

148  D  pop.  56.  —  its  *  pop.  6,  a  spt. 

Damanhour  (dii'man-hoor')  town,  *  of  Behejra  prov.  Lower  Egypt 

Damar  (da'mar')  town  with  citadel,  Yemen,  Arabia 

DamariSCOtta  River  (dam'a-ris-k5t'a-)  inlet  of  sea,  22  m.  long,  Lincoln  co. 

Me.  ;  nav.  for  large  ships. 
Damascus  (d.j-mas'kus)  tp.  &  vil.  Wayne  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  2.  ^  dist.   Syria, 

Asiatic  Turkey,  pop.  250.  —  its  *,  the  chief  city  of  Syria,  180  m.  S  of  Aleppo, 

pop.  150 ;  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world. 
Damietta  (dSm'i-gt'ta)  cml.  town,  Egypt,  on  branch  Nile  riv.  8  m.  from  sea.. 
Dampier  Archipelago  (dam'per-)  off  N  W  coast  of  Austraha,  lat.  21°  S. 
Dampier  Strait,  channel  70  m.  long,  between  Waiggu  &  Papua  islands. 

Dampremy  (doN'pra'me')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium  ;  glass  works 

Dampur  (dam'poor')  town,  Bijnaur  dist.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 

Damuda  (dSm-oo'da)  nav.  riv.  350  m.  long,  India,  flows  into  the  Hugli  river. 
Danakil  (da'na-kll)  or  Alar  (a'far')  country,  E  of  Abyssinia,  Africa,  34,000  O 

pop.  200  ;  Italian  protectorate. 
Danbury  (dan'ber-T )  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  19,  city  pop.  17. 

Danby  (dSn'bi)  tp.  &  vil.  Tompkins  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Dane  (dan)  agr.  co.  S  Wis.  1,200  D  pop.  60,  X  Madison. 

Danemora  (da-ne-mo'rii)  vil.  Sweden  ;  ancient  iron  mines. 

Danielsonville  (dan'Il-son-vTl)  bor.  Windham  co.  Conn,  on  Quinebaug  river.. 

Dannemora  (dSn-e-mo'ra)  tp.  &  vil.  Clinton  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Dan  River,  nav.  riv.  Va."&  N.  C.  200  m.  long.  —  tp.  Caswell  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2. 

Dansville  (danz'vtl)  vil.  Livingston  co.  N.  Y.  44  m.  S  of  Rochester 

Dantzic  or  Danzig   (dSnt'zIk  or  dant'sTa)   govt.  W.   Prussia  prov.   Prussia, 

3,069  D  pop._5S9.  —  its  *  pop.  120,  on  Vistula  river. 
Danube  (dan'ub)  anc.  Is'ter,  riv.  Europe,  2,000  m.  long,  flows  into  Black  Sea. 

—  a  circle  of  Wiirttemberg,  2,419  D  pop.  487. 

Danvers  (dan'vgrz)  tp.  &  vil.  Essex  co.  Mass tp. 

Danville  (-vil)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Vermilion  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  18,  city  pop.  11.  — 

town,  X  of  Hendricks  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Boyle  co.  Ky.  pop.  4.  ^ 

tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  bor.  X  of  Montour  co.  Pa. 

pop.  8.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Caledonia  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Pittsylvania  co.  Va. 

pop.  10 
Darab  (da'rab)  town,  Fars  prov.  Persia,  13  m.  S  E  of  Shiraz 
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DaraganJ  (da'ra-ganj')  town,  on  Ganges  riv.  India 

Darbhangah  (dar'b5n-ga')  town,  Behar  div.  Bengal  prov.  India 

Darby  (dSr'bl)  tp.  &  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  2,  bor.  pop.  3. 
Dardanelles  (dar'da-nSlz')  anc.  Hellespon'tus,  narrow  strait,  40  m.  long,  be- 
tween Europe  «&  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Dardenne  (dar-dSn')  tp.  St.  Charles  co.  Mo.  30  m.  W  of  St.  Louis 

Dare,  co.  N.  C.  240  tJ  pop.  4,  X  Manteo  ;  includes  Roanoke  Island. 

Darfur  (dar'foor)  country  E  Sudan,  Africa,  200,000  D  pop.  1,500,  *  El-Fasher. 

Dari^b£d  (da-re-a'biid')  town,  Bara  Banki  dist.  Oudh,  ludia 

Darlen  (da're-en)  tp.  &  vil.  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Mcln- 

tosli  CO.  Ga.  pop.  1.  ^  tp.  &  vil.  Genesee  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2. 
Darlen,  Isthmus  of.    See  Isthmus  or  Panama. 

Darlen  Light,  S  point  of  Sapelo  isl.  coast  of  Ga.  74  ft.  above  sea  level. 
Darjlllng  (diir-jel'ing)  dist.  Bengal,  India,  1,234  D  pop.  95.  —  its  *  pop.  23. 
Darke  (dark)  co.  W  0.  600  D  pop.  43,  X  Greenville. 
Darkhan  (dar'Kau')  lofty  mt.  range  in  Mongolia. 

Darlaston  (dar'las-ton)  mfg.  tov«i,  Stafford  co.  England  ;  coal  &  iron  mines  . . 
Darling,  nav.  riv.  Australia,  1,1G0  m.  long,  flows  into  Murray  river. 
Darling  Range,  mt.  range,  250  m.  long,  W  Australia,  parallel  witli  the  coast. 
Darlington  (dar'lTng-ton)  CO.  S.  C.  CT3  D  pop.  29,  X  Darlington  Courthouse. 
—  tp.  &  town,  Darlington  co.  S.  C.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  La- 
fayette CO.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  town,  Durham  co.  England, 
45  m.  N  of  York,  pop.  38. 
Darmstadt  (darm'stiit)  town,  *  of  Hesse  &  of  Starkenburg  prov.  W  Germany 
Darnetal  (dar'ne-tiil')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Seine-Inf<5rieure,  Fr.  2  m.  E  of  Roueu 
Darnley  Island"(darn'll-)  in  Torres  Strait,  Australasia,  N  E  of  Cape  York. 

DarUord,  mfg.  town,  Kent  co.  England,  on  Darent  riv.  15  m.  S  E  of  London.. 

Dartmoor,  tableland,  S  Devon  co.  England,  22  ni.  long  ;  prison,  granite  works. 

Dartmouth  (dart'miith)  tp.  Bristol  co.  Mass.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Devon  co.  Eng- 
land, on  Dart  riv.  pop.  6. 

Daruvar  (da'roo-viir')  town,  Slavonia,  Austria-Hungary 

Darwar  (dar'wiir)  dist.  Bombay  pres.  India,  4,536  D  pop.  988.  —  its  #  pop.  35. 

Darwen  (dar'wen)  bor.  Lancashire  co.  England 

Darwin  Sound  (dar'win-)  bet.  Tierra  del  Fuego  &  Londonderry  &  Gordon  isls. 

Datia  (da'te'a)  town,  Bundelkliand  agency,  Cen.  India 

Daudnagar  (dii-ood-na'gar)  town,  Gaya  dist.  Bengal,  70  m.  S  W  of  Patna 

Daung  (dang)  country,  W  India,  950  D  ;  teak  forests 

Dauphin  (da'fln)  co.  cen.  Pa.  510  D  pop.  97,  X  Harrisburg ;  coal  mines. 

Dauphin  Island,  Ala.  W  of  Mobile  Bay,  in  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Davenport  (dSv'en-port)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Scott  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  27. 

Daventry  (dav'eii-trT)  town,  Northampton  co.  England 

David  (da-ved')  town,  #  of  Chiriqui  prov.  Panama  dept.  Colombia 

David  City  (da'vid-)  city,  X  of  Butler  co.  Neb.  96  m.  W  of  Omaha 

Davids  Island,  in  Long  Island  Sound,  N.  Y.  ;  a  military  station. 

Davidson,  co.  "W  cen.  N.  C.  580  D  pop.  22,  X  Lexington.  —  co.  cen.  Term. 
508  D  pop.  108,  X  Nashville. 

Davie  (da've)  CO.  W  cen.  N.  C.  296  D  pop.  12,  X  Mocksville. 

Daviess  (da'vts)  co.  S  W  Ind.  430  D  pop.  26,  X  Washington.  —  co.  N  W  Ky. 
410  D  pop.  33,  X  Owensboro.  —  co.  N  W  Mo.  576  D  pop.  20,  X  Gallatin. 

Davis  (da'vTs)  agr.  co.  S  lo.  500  D  pop.  15,  X  Bloomfield.  —  co.  N  Ut.  290  D 
pop.  6,  X  Farmington.  —  tp.  Lafayette  co.  Mo.  pop.  5. 

Davison  (da'vl-son)  CO.  S  E  S.  Dak.  435  D  pop.  5,  X  Firesteel. 

Davis  strait,  N.  America,  joins  Baffin's  Bay  to  Atlantic  ocean. 

Dawdon  Harbor  (da'don-)  coast  vil.  Durham  co.  Eng.  6  m.  S  of  Simderland.. 

Dawes  (daz)  co.  N  W  Neb.  1,404  D  pop.  10,  X  Cliadron. 

Dawes  Peak  (daz-)  snow  peak  of  Uintah  Mts.  Ut.  13,300  ft.  high. 

Sawlish  (da'lish)  coast  town,  Devon  co.  England 

Dawson  (da'son)  co.  N  Ga.  192  D  pop.  6,  X  Dawsonville.  —  co.  N  E  Mont. 
26,680  D  pop." 2.  —  CO.  cen.  Neb.  1,028  D  pop.  10,  X  Lexington.  —  town,  X 
of  Terrell  co.  Ga.  pop.  2. 

Das  (diiks)  or  Ax  (aks)  anc.  A'qvm  Augus't^,  town,  dept.  Landes,  France ;  hot 
saline  springs,  a  watering  place 

Day,  CO.  NE  S.  Dak.  1,080  D  pop.  9,  X  Webster.  —  tp.  Montcalm  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

Dayleslord  (dalz'ford)  bor   Victoria,  Australia,  25  m   N  E  of  Ballarat .... 

Dayton  (da'ton)  city,  Campbell  co.  Ky.  pop.  4.  —  mfg  city,  X  of  Montgomery 
co  O.  pop.  61.  —  city,  Rhea  co.  Tenn.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Columbia  co.  Wash, 
pop.  2. 

Dead  Sea,  anc.  La'cds  Asphalti'tes,  salt  lake,  S  Palestine,  41  m.  long,  8J  m. 
wide,  1,312  ft.  below  level  of  Mediterranean  sea. 

Deadwood,  city,  X  of  Lawrence  co.  S.  Dak 

Deal  (del)  spt.  Kent  co.  England,  on  North  Sea,  8  m.  N  E  of  Dover 

Deals  Island,  isl.  3  m.  long,  in  Cliesapeake  Bay,  Somerset  co.  Md. 

Dean  Forest  (den-)  Gloucester  co.  England,  22,000  acres  ;  iron  and  coal  mines 

Dearborn  (der'burn)  CO.  S  E  Ind.  287  D  pop.  23,  x  Lawreuceburg.  —  tp.  & 
vil.  Wayne  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Dearborn  River,  Mont.  50  m.  long,  from  Rocky  Mts.  to  Missouri  river. 

Dease  Strait  (des-)  channel  in  Arctic  Oc.  lat.  69'  N,  120  m.  long,  23  m.  wide. 

Death  Valley,  Inyo  co.  Cal.  between  Amargosa  &  Panamint  Mts. 

Debai  (de-ba'e)  town,  Biilundshahar  dist.  British  India,  69  m.  S  E  of  Delhi... 

DebO  (da'bo)  or  Dibble  (dlb'be)  lake,  Africa,  150  m.  S  W  of  Timbuctoo. 

Debreczin  (da-brSt'sIn)  uifg.  town,  Haiduk  dist.  Hung.  116  m.  E  of  Budapest 

Decatur  (de-ka'tur)  CO.  S  W  Ga.  1,106  D  pop.  20,  X  Bainbridge.  —  co.  S  E  Ind- 
380  a  pop.  10,  X  Greensburg.  —  co.  S  lo.  534  D  pop.  16,  X  Leon.  —  co.  N  W 
Kan.  900  D  pop.  8.  —  co.  W  Tenn.  310  Q  pop.  9,  X  Decaturville.  —  city, 
Morgan  co.  Ala.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Dekalb  co.  Ga.  tp.  pop.  3,  town 
pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Macon  co.  111.  city  pop.  17,  tp.  pop.  19.  —  city,  X 
of  Adams  co.  Lid.  pop.  3.  —  town.  Wise  co.  Tex.  pop.  9. 

Decize  (de-sez')  town,  dept.  Nievre,  France 

Decorah  (de-ko'ra)  city,  X  of  Winnisliiek  co.  lo 

Dedham  (ded'amjjp.  &  vil.  X  of  Norfolk  co.  Mass tp. 

Dedjuchin  (ded-yoo'chin)  town,  Perm  govt.  Russia 

Bee  (de)  riv.  30  m.  long,  N  Wales.  — riv.  96  m.  long,  Aberdeen  co.  Scotland.  — 
lake  &  riv.  70  m.  long,  Kirkcudbright,  Scotland. 

Deeg  (deg)  town  &  fortress,  India,  57  m.  N  W  of  Agra ;  ruins  of  several  palaces. 

Deel  (del)  riv.  rises  in  Orrery  Mts.  Ireland,  flows  into  Shannon  river. 

Deep  Bottom,  hamlet,  Henrico  co.  Va.  ;  important  during  war  1861-18G5. 

Deep  River,  130  m.  long,  Guilford  co.  N.  C.  to  Haw  river. 

Deer  or  Deir  (der)  par.  Scotland  ;  gives  name  to  Gaelic  "  Book  of  Deir  " 

Deer  Greek,  riv.  80  m.  long,  Madison  &  Pickaway  cos.  O.  flows  into  Scioto  riv. 
—  in  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  flows  into  Allegheny  riv. — tp.  Carroll  co.  Ind.  pop.  4. 

Deerfield,  riv.  100  m.  long,  Vt.  flows  into  Conn.  riv.  —  tp.  Franklin  co.  Mass. 
pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Warren  co.  0.  pop.  2. 

Deerlng  (di;r'ing)  tp.  Cumberland  co.  Me.  near  Portland 

Deer  Isle,  isl.  in  Penobscot  Bay,  tp.  &  vil.  Hancock  co.  Me tp. 

Deer  Lodge,  min.  co.  W  Mont.  5,085  D  pop.  15,  X  Deer  Lodge  City,  pop.  1. 

Deer  Park,  tp.  Orange  co.  N.  Y.  on  Delaware  river 

Dees  (das  or  daz)  town,  Szolnok  CO.  Transylvania,  Austria-Hungary 

Defiance,  co.  N  W  O.  414  D  pop.  26.  —  its  X  pop.  8.  —  tp.  samo  co.  pop.  9. 

Deggendorf  (dSg'gen-dQrf)  mfg.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Danube  river. .. 

Dehra  (dSH'r.a)  towii,  *  of  Dehra  Dun  dist.  N.  W.  Provinces,  Itritisli  India 

Dehra  Dun  (-doon)  di.st.  Meerut  div.  India,  1,016  D  pop.  117,  *  Delira. 
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Dekalb,  co.  N  E  Ala.  760  n  pop.  21,  X  Lebanon.  —  co.  N  W  cen.  Ga.  269  D 

pop.  17,  X  Decatur.  —  co.  N  111.  650  D  pop.  27,  X  Sycamore.  —  co.  N  E  Ind. 

370  D  pop.  24,  X  Auburn.  —  co.  N  W  Mo.  440  D  pop.  15,  X  Maysville.  —  co. 

cen.  Tenn.  310  D  pop  16,  X  Smithville.  —  tp.  &  city,  Dekalb  co.  111.  tp.  pop. 

3,  city  pop.  3.  —  tp.  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Kershaw  co.  S.  C. 

pop.  9. 
Delagoa  Bay  (dSl'a-go'a-)  inlet,  55  m.  long,  20  m.  broad,  Indian  Oc.  S  Africa. 
Delavan  (del'a-vSn')  tp."&  city,  Tazewell  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  1.  —  tp. 

&  vil.  Walworth  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 
Delaware  (dSl'a-wSr)  riv.  350  m.  long,  rises  in  N.  Y.  flows  into  Delaware  Bay. 

—  middle  Atl."state  U.  S.  A.  2,050  D  pop.  168,  *  Dover.  —  co.  E  Ind.  400  Q 
pop.  30,  X  Muncie.  —  co.  E  lo.  576  D  pop.  17,  X  Delhi.  —  co.  S  E  N.  Y. 
1,557  D  pop.  45,  X  Delhi.  —  co.  cen.  O.  452  D  pop.  27,  X  Delaware,  pop.  7. 

—  CO.  S  E  Pa.  200  D  pop.  75,  X  Media.  —  tp.  Delaware  co.  lo.  pop.  3.  —  tp. 
Jefferson  co.  Kan.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Leavenworth  co.  Kan.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Sanilac 
CO.  Mich.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  Hunterdon  co.  N.  J.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  city,  Delaware 
CO.  O.  tp.  pop.  9,  city  pop.  8.  —  tp.  Northumberland  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Delaware  Bay,  estuary,  55  m.  long,  Atlantic  ocean  ;  in  E  Del. 

Delaware  Water  Gap,  picturesque  vil.  &  summer  resort,  Monroe  co.  Pa. 

Delf shaven  (d61fs'ha'ven)  spt.  S.  Holland,  Netherlands 

Delft  (dglft)  mfg.  town,  S.  Holland,  Netherlands 

Delhi  (del'hi)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Delaware  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  & 
vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  5.  — (del'le)  div.  Punjab,  British  India,  15,530D 
pop.  4,434.  —  dist.  Delhi  div.  1,227  D  pop.  609.  —city,  *  of  Delhi  div.  &  dist. 
on  right  bank  Jumna  riv.  pop.  194. 

Delia  Lake  (del'ya-)  5  m.  long,  in  Adirondack  Mts.  Essex  co.  N.  Y. 

DelicetO  (dS-Ie-cha'to)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy,  3  m.  S  E  of  Bovino 

DelitZSCh  (da'letsli)  mfg.  town,  Prussian  Saxony,  on  Leber  river 

Delli  (del'le)  town  &  state,  N  E  coast,  isl.  of  Sumatra 

Dellys  (del'iez')  spt.  town,  Algeria,  49  m.  E  of  Algiers 

Delmar  (del'mar')  tp.  Tioga  eo.  Pa 

Del  Norte  (del  nSr'ta)  min.  co.  N  W  Cal.  1,500  D  pop.  3,  X  Crescent  City. 

Deles  (de'lSs)  modem  Sdili  (sde'le)  celebrated  isl.  Cyclades  group,  Greece. 

Delphi  (dgl'fl)  city,  X  of  Carroll  co.  Ind.  on  Deer  Creek,  pop.  2.  —  town  in 
Phocis,  anc.  Greece,  containing  oracle  of  Apollo. 

Delphos  (del'fos)  city,  Allen  &  Van  Wert  cos.  O.  45  m.  E  S  E  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Del  Rio  (del  re'o)  town,  X  of  Val  Verde  co.  Tex 

Delta  (del'ta)  CO.  W  Col.  1,150  D  pop.  3,  X  Delta.  — co.  N  Mich.  718  D  pop.  15, 
X  Escanaba.  —  co.  N  E  Tex.  260  D  pop.  9,  X  Cooper.  —  ter.  E  Venezuela,  at 
mouth  of  Orinoco,  25,347  D  pop.  7. 

Delvino  (del'vi-no)  town,  Albania,  Turkey,  47  m.  W  N  W  of  Janina 

Demarcation  Point,  cape,  marking  boundary  between  Brit.  America  &  Alas. 

Demavend  (dem'a-vend')  mt.  18,500  ft  high,  Elburz  chain,  N  Persia. 

Dembea  (dem'be-a  or  dem-be'a)  lake,  60  m.  long,  25  m.  broad,  Abyssinia. 

Demerara  (denr'e'r-a'ra)  riv.  180  m.  long,  British  Guiana,  S.  America,  flows 
into  Atlantic  ocean.  —  co.  British  Guiana,  pop.  86,  X  Georgetown. 

Demir-Hissar  (da-mer'-hls'siir')  town,  Roumelia,  European  Turkey 

Demmiu  (dem-meuM  mfg.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia 

Demonte  (da-mon'ta)  ft.  tovra,  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont  dept.  Italy 

Demopolis  (de-mop'o-lTs)  city,  Marengo  co.  Ala.  on  Tomljigbee  river 

Demotika  (de~m5t'e-ka)  town,  Adrianople  vilayet,  European  Turkey 

Denain  (de-naN')  min.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France 

Denbigh  (den'be)  min.  &  past.  co.  N  Wales,  6G4  D  pop.  118.  —  its  X  pop.  6. 

Dender  (den'der)  riv.  250  m.  long.  Nubia,  Egypt,  flows  into  Blue  Nile  river. 

Dendermonde"(den'der-mon'de)  or  Termonde  (ter'moNd')  ft.  town,  E.  Flan- 
ders, Belgium 

Denison  (den'i-son)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Crawford  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  2. 

—  city,  Grayson  co.  Tex.  10  m.  N  of  Sherman,  pop.  11. 

Denizll  (den'Iz-le')  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  110  m.  S  E  of  Smyrna. 

Denmark  (den'miirk)  tp.  Lewis  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  Danish  Danmaek  (diin'- 
mark)  kingdom,  N  W  Europe,  consisting  of  Jutland  peninsula  and  a  group  of 
isls.  Baltic  sea,  15,289  D  pop.  2,185,  *  Copenhagen. 

Dennis  (den'Is)  tp.  Barnstable  co.  Mass 

Dennison  (dSn'T-son)  vil.  Tuscarawas  co.  O.  100  m.  E  N  E  of  Columbus 

Dent,  CO.  S  E  cen.  Mo.  720  D  pop.  12,  X  Salem. 

Dent-dU-Midl  (doN'-dii'-me'de')  mt.  10,771  ft.  high,  Swit.  on  border  of  Savoy. 

Denton  (den'ton)  CO.  N  Tex.  900  D  pop.  21.  —  its  X  pop.  3.  —  town,  Lancaster 
CO.  England,  pop.  5. 

Denver  (den'ver)  cml.  city,  *  of  Col.  and  X  of  Arapahoe  co.  on  S.  Platte  riv. 

Deobund  (de'o-bund')  town,  Saharanpur  dist.  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India.... 

Deogarh  (de'g'-gar')  town,  Bhdgalpur  div.  Bengal,  British  India,  50  m.  S  W  of 
Bhagalpur 

Deolia  (de-o'le-a)  town  &  cantonment,  Ajmere  prov.  India 

DeotSUh  (de'ot-soo')  plateau,  12,000  ft.  high,  30  m.  long,  Little  Tibet. 

Depere  (de-per')  city.  Brown  co.  Wis.  on  right  bank  Fox  river 

Depeyster"lslands"(de-pis'ter-)  group  of  17  isls.  in  S  Pacific  ocean. 

Deposit,  tp.  Delaware  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Broome  &  Delaware  cos.  N.  Y. 
pop.  2. 

Deptford  (dSt'furd)  tp.  Gloucester  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  —  (dSd'furd)  suburb  of 
London,  KentiS  Surrey  cos.  England,  pop.  77. 

Dera  Fati  Khan  (der'a  fii'te  Kiln)  cml.  town,  India,  on  Indus  river 

Dera  Ghazi  Ehan  (-git'ze'  Kiin)  dist.  Derajat  div.  Punjab,  India,  4,950  D  pop. 
309.  —  its  #  on  Indus  riv.  pop.  20. 

Dera  Ismail  Khan  (-es'mii-eK  Kiin)  dist.  Derajiit  div.  Punj.ab,  British  India, 
7,097  D  pop.  395.  —  its  %  near  Indus  riv.  pop.  25. 

Derajat  (diir'a-jiit')  div.  Punjab,  British  India,  E  of  Afgh.auistan,  23,317  D. .. 

Derbend  (der-bSnd')  ft.  town,  #  of  Daghestan  govt.  Russia,  on  Caspian  Sea. .. 

Derby  (der'bl)  tp.  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Orleans  co.  Vt. 
tp.  pop.  3.  —  (der'bl  or  diir'bl)  or  Derbyshire  (-shir)  min.  &  mfg.  co.  Eng- 
land, 1,029  n  pop.  528,  X  Derby,  a  mfg.  town,  on  Derwent  riv.  pop.  94. 

Derecske  (dii'rach'Ka')  vil.  Bihar  CO.  Hungary,  12  m.  S  of  Debreczin 

Derne  (der'ne)  spt.  town,  Barca,  Tripoli,  Africa 

Derry  (dSr'ri)  tp.  &  vil.  Rockingham  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Dauphin  co. 
Pa.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  7,  bor.  pop.  2.  ^ 
abbreviation  for  Londondekry,  Ireland. 

Derry  Church,  bor.  Daupliin  co.  Pa 

Derwent  (der'went)  riv.  50  m.  long,  Derby  co.  England.  —  riv.  GO  m.  long, 
York  CO.  England.  —  riv.  Cumberland  co.  England,  flows  into  Ivisli  Sea. 

Derwentwater,  picturesque  lake,  4  m.  long,  Cumberland  co.  England. 

Desaguadero  (dSs-ii'fwii-Da'ro)  riv.  ISO  m.  long,  Bolivia,  S.  America.  ^  val- 
ley, Bolivia  &  Peru,  in  Andes  mts.  150,000  D. 

Desaguadero  de  Osorno  (-dii  6-s5r'no)  lake,  35  m.  long,  5  m.  broad,  Chile. 

Des  Chutes  (dii'  shiSot')  riv.  320  m.  long.  Ore.  flows  into  Columbia  river. 

Desemboque  (da-s6in-bo'Ka)  town  &  dist.  Miiias-Goraes  state,  Br.azil 

Desha  (dc-shii')  co.  S  E  Ark.  733  D  pop.  10,  X  AVatson. 

Desht  (dSsht)  riv.  SW  Baluchistan, 500  m.  long,  flows  into  Ar.abian  Sea. 

Desima  (dS-se'mii)  artificial  isl.  600  ft.  long,  250  ft.  broad,  Japan. 

Desio  (du-se'o)  town,  Lombardy,  Italy,  11  m.  N  of  Milan 

Des  Moines  (dg  moin')  riv.  55i)  in.  long,  rises  in  S  W  Minn,  flows  into  Miss, 
riv.  —  CO.  S  E  lo.  400  D  pop.  35,  X  Burlington.  —  tp.  Jasper  co.  lo.  pop.  2. 

—  mfg.  city,  X  of  Polk  co.  and  *  of  lo.  on  Dos  Moines  riv.  pop.  50. 
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Pop. 
Desna  (dSs'na)  riv.  500  m.  long,  Russia,  flows  into  the  Dnieper  river. 
De  Soto  (de  so't5)  co,  S  Fla.  3,272  D  pop.  5,  X  Pine  Level.  —  par.  N  W  La. 

865  D  poprSO,  X  Mansfield.  —  eo.  N  Miss.  480  D  pop.  24,  X  Hernando.  —  city, 

Jefferson  co.  Mo.  pop.  4. 
Des  Plalnes  (dfi  plan')  riv.  150  m.  long,  Racine  co.  Wis.  to  Kankakee  river. 
DespotO  Dagh  (des-po'to  dag)  mt.  chain,  7,800  ft.  high,  Roumelia,  Turkey. 
Dessau  (dSs'sa,  Ger.  pron.  dSs'sow)  mfg.  town,  *  of  Anhalt  duchy,  N  Ger. . .        35 

Desterro  (des-ter'ro)  city,  #  of  Santa  Catharina  state,  Brazil 6 

Detmold  (det'mold,  Ger.  pron.  det'molt)  town,  *  of  Lippe,  Ger.  on  "Werra  riv.        10 
Detroit  (de-troif)  X  of  Wayne  co.  and  chief  city  of  Mich,  on  Detroit  river. . .       206 

Detroit  City,  vil.  X  of  Becker  co.  Minn 2 

Detroit  River,  25  m.  long.  Lake  St.  Clair  to  Lake  Erie,  boundary  between 

U.  S.  A.  &  Ontario  prov.  Canada. 
Dettingen  (dgt'tlng-eu)  vil.  Lower  Franconia,  Bavaria;  battlefield  in  1743. 

Dettva  (dSt'vo)  towii'^  Sohl  CO.  Hungary 10 

Deuel  (du-SF)  CO.  W  Neb.  2,130  D  pop.  3,  X  Big  Spring.  —  co.  E  S.  Dak.  G30  D 

pop.  5,  X  Clear  Lake. 

Deutschkrone  (doich'kro'ne)  town,  on  Lake  Radnor,  Prussia,  Germany 7 

DeutZ  (doits)  mfg.  ft.  town,  Rhenish  Prussia,  on  right  bank  Rliine  river 16 

Deux-Sfevres  (dn-savr')  mfg.  &  past.  dept.  W  Fr.  2,317  D  pop.  354,  *  Niort. 

Deventer  (da'ven-ter)  cml.  &  ft.  city,  Overyssel  prov.  Netherlands 23 

D6vllle-lfes-Roueii  (da'vel'-la-roo'oN')  mfg.  vil.  N  W  France 5 

Devil's  Punch-Bowl,  small  lake,  Kerry  co.  Ireland,  3,000  ft.  above  sea  level, 

Devizes  (de-vi'zez)  cml.  bor.  Wiltshire,  England,  86  m.  W  of  London 6 

Devil  (dev'le)  or  Diwle  (dii'Ie)  town,  Asia  Minor,  24  m.  N  E  of  Karaman 5 

Devon  (dev'on)  riv.  Perth  &  Clackniaiman  cos.  Scotland.  —  or  Devonshire 

(dgv'on-shir)  min.  &  past.  co.  England,  2,586  D  iJop.  632,  X  E.xeter. 

Devonport,  "spt.  &  bor.  Devon  co.  England bor.        55 

Dewas  (de'wiis')  town,  Indore  state,  Cen.  India 25 

De  Witt  (de  wit')  CO.  cen.  111.  405  D  pop.  17,  X  Clinton.  —  co.  S  Tex.  8t0  D 

pop.  14,  X  Clinton.  —  city,  Clinton  co  lo.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Onondaga  co.  N.  T. 

pop.  5. 
Dewsbury  (duz'ber-i)  mfg.  town.  West  Riding,  York  co.  Eng.  on  Calder  river        30 
Dexter,  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Penobscot  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Deziul  (dez'fool')  cml.  town,  Khuzistan  prov.  Persia 15 

Dhaboull  (da-boo'le)  town,  Boglipur  dist.  Bengal,  British  India 5 

Dhamle  (da'me')  Sikh  state,  N  W  India,  26  D  ;  under  British  protection 6 

Dhamral  (dam-ri')  town,  Dacca  dist.  Bengal,  India,  on  Bunsi  river 5 

Dhanikhola  (dii-ne-ko'la)  town,  Mymensingli  dist.  Bengal,  British  India....  7 

Dhar  (dar)  native  state,  Mahva,  Rajputana,  India,  2,500  D.  —  its  *  pop.  30. 
Dhaulaglrl  (dow'la-ge're)  peak,  20,826  ft.  higli,  Himalaya  Mts.  N  India. 
Dhenkanal  (den-ka-niil')  native  state,  Orissa  prov.  India,  1,463  Q  pop.  178  ^ 

its  #  pop.  5. 

Dholka  (dol'ka)  town,  Ahmadabad  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India 25 

Dhollera  (dSl'Ie-ra)  town,  Ahmadabad  dist.  British  India,  near  Cambay  Gulf  .         12 
Dholpur  (dol-poor')  native  state,  Rajputana,  India,  1,200  D  pop.  280.  —  its  #. 
Dhulia  (ddo'le-a)  town,  *  of  Kandesh  dist.  Brit.  India,  181  m.  N  E  of  Bombay        11 

Dhundukar  (dun-doo'kiir)  town,  Ahmadabad  dist.  British  India 10 

Dhungaum  (dun'g am')  town,  Bombay  pres.  British  India 11 

Dhunowrah  (du-now'ra)  town,  Rohilkhand  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India  5 

Dhurrumpur  (dhur'rum-poor')  Rajput  state,  Gujarat  prov.  India,  225  D 75 

DlableretS  (de'iib'lg-ra')  mt.  10,190  ft.  high,  Bernese  Alps,  Valais,  Switzerland. 

Dial,  tp.  Laurens  co.  S.  C 4 

Dlala  or  Diyala  (de'a'la)  riv.  Asia,  flows  into  Tigris  riv.  near  Bagdad. 
Dlamantlna  (de-a-man-te'na)  Jormerly  Tejuco  (ta-zhoo'ko)  city,  Minas-Geraes 

state,  Brazil,  South  America '. 14 

Dlamantlno  (de-S-man-te'no)  town,  Matto-Grosso  state,  Brazil 5 

Diamond  Head,  landmark,  Honolulu  Harbor,  Hawaiian  Isls.  761  ft.  high. 

Diamond  Hill,  tp.  Abbeville  CO.  S.  C » 2 

Diamond  Feall,  a  peak  of  the  Cascade  Range,  Lane  co.  Ore. 
Diamond  Point,  Sumatra  isl.  W  boundary  of  Strait  of  Malacca. 
Diamond  Rivei,  Coos  co.  N.  H.  flows  into  Dead  River. 

Diana,  tp.  Lewis  co.  N.  Y 2 

Diano  (de-a'no)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy,  on  Calore  river 7 

Diarbekr  (de-ar'bekr)  vilayet,  Kurdistan,  Turkey  in  Asia,  18,074  D  pop.  471. 

^  its  #  city,  on  Tigris  riv.  pop.  47. 
Dickenson  (dik'gn-son)  CO.  S  W  part  of  Va.  375  D  pop.  5,  X  Clintwood. 
Dickey  (dlk'y)  co.  S  N.  Dak.  1,152  D  pop.  6,  X  EUendale. 
Dickinson  (dik'In-son)  agr.  co.  N  W  lo.  408  D  pop.  4,  X  Spirit  Lake.  —  agr. 

CO.  E  cen.  Kan.  851  D  pop.  22,  X  Abilene.  —  tp.  Franklin  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 
Dickson  (dik'son)  CO.  cen.  Tenn.  620  D  pop.  14,  X  Charlotte. 

Dickson  City,  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  Pa 3 

Dledenhofen  (de'den-ho'fen)  Fr.  Thionyille  (te'oN'vel')  ft.  town,  Lorraine, 

Germany 7 

Diego  Ramirez  (de-a'go  ra^me'res)  isl.  group  S  Pacific  oc.  60  m.  S  W  of  Cape 

Horn. 
Diego— Suariez   (-swa-re-es')   harbor  near  N  end  of    Madagascar  island.  ^ 

French  colony  on  bay,  pop.  8,  X  Antsirame. 
Dieppe  (de-ep')  cml.  town,  dept.  Seine-Inf  ^rieure,  France,  on  Eng.  Channel. . .         22 

Dlest  (dest)  mfg.  town,  S.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  on  Demer  river 8 

Dlez  (dets)  town,  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  Germany 5 

Dlgby  (dig'bi)  CO.  W  S  W  Nova  Scotia,  1,022  D  pop.  20.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Dighton  (di'tgu)  tp.  &  vil.  Bristol  CO.  Mass tp.  2 

Dignano  (den'-ya'no)  town,  Kiistenland  prov.  Austria,  48  m.  S  S  E  of  Triest. .  5 

Dlgne  (deii)  cml.  walled  town,  *  of  dept.  Basses-Alpes,  Fr  55  m.  N  E  of  Aix.  7 

Dihong  (de'hong')  riv.  India,  with  Dibong  riv.  forms  Brahmaputra  river. 
Dijon  (de'zhoN')  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  *  dept.  CSte-d'Or,  Fr.  197  m.  S  E  of  Paris         65 

Dikoa  (de-ko'a)  walled  town,  Bornu,  cen.  Africa,  45  m.  S  of  Lake  Chad 30 

Dillingen  (dll'ling-en)  town,  Bavaria,  S  Germany,  on  left  bank  Danube  river.  5 

Dilman  (del'man')  t'own,  Azerbaijan  prov.  Persia 15 

Dimmit  (dim'mit)  co.  S  Tex.  1,100  D  pop.  1,  X  Carrizo  Springs 
Dinajpur  (de-naj-pobr')  dist.  Bengal,  4,126  D  pop.  1,501.  —  its  *  pop.  30. 

Dlnan  (de'noN')  town,  dept.  C6tes-du-Nord,  France,  on  Ranee  river 8 

Dinant  (de'noN'  or  de-nanf)  town,  Namur  prov.  near  Meuse  riv.  Belgium 7 

Dinapnr  (de'na-pobr')  town,  Patna  dist.  on  Ganges  riv.  Bengal,  British  India.         20 
Dinarlc  Alps  (de-nar'Tk-)  part  of  the  E  Alpine  mountain  system,  S  E  Europe. 

DindlgUl  (din'df-gai')  ft.  town,  India,  30  m.  N  W  of  Madura 7 

Dlnkelsbiihl  (dlnk'els-biil')  town.  Middle  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Germany  .....  5 

Dlnsmore  (dinz'mor)  tp.  Shelby  co.  0 2 

Dinwiddle  (din-wld'i)  co.  S  E  Va.  529  D  pop.  36,  X  Dinwiddle  Courthouse. 

Dloszegh  (de'o'zSg')  town,  Bihar  co.  Hungary 6 

Dlrk-HartOg  Island  (-har'tog-)  W  coast  Australia,  45  m.  long,  10  m.  broad. 

Dirschau  (der'shou)  town  on  left  bank  Vistula  riv.  Prussia,  Germany 11 

Disappointment  Islands,  group  in  Pacific  ocean,  lat.  14°  5'  S. 

Disco  (dis'ko)  isl.  of  Denmark,  in  Davis  Strait,  W  of  Greenland ;  coal  mines. 

Discovery  Bay,  S  coast  Australia,  50  m.  wide. 

Dismal  Swamp,  between  Va.  &  N.  C.  30  m.  long,  10  m.  wide. 

Disna  (dls'na)  town,  Minsk  govt.  Russia,  on  Disna  river 5 

Dlson  (de'zoN')  mfg.  vil.  Li^ge  prov.  Belgium II 

District  o£  Columbia,  on  Potomac  riv.  70  D  pop.  230 ;  contains  Washington, 

the  *  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Fop. 

Dltmarschen  (dTt'mar-shen)  region,  W  Holstein,  Germany,  506  D 75 

Diu  (de'oo)  isl.  &  spt.  town,  S  Kathiawar  peninsula,  India  ;  Portuguese 13 

Dix(diks)tp.  Schuyler  CO.  N.  Y 4 

Dixon  (diks'on)  co.  N  E  Neb.  468  D  pop.  8,  X  Ponca.  — tp,  &  city,  X  of  Lee  co. 

Ilk  on  Rocli  riv.  tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  5. 
Dlx's  Peak  (dtks'ez-)  mt.  of  Adirondack  Group,  Essex  co.  N.  Y.  5,000  ft.  high. 

Dlzful  (dez'fool)  town,  N  W  part  of  Khuzistan  prov.  Persia 30 

Di0k]0karta  (jok-yS-kar'tii)  state,  S  Java,  1,232  D  pop.  442.  —  its  *  pop.  50. 

Dmltrov  (dme-trovy  town,  Moscow  govt,  on  Volga  riv.  Russia ,  7 

Dmitrovsk  (dme-trovsk')  town,  Orel  govt,  on  Nerusa  riv.  Russia 7 

Dnieper  (ne'per.  Suss.  pron.  dnyep'er)  riv.  1,230  m.  long,  S  W  Russia. 
Dniester  (nes'ter.  Suss.  pron.  dnyes'ter)  riv.  700  m.  long,  Austria  and  Russia. 
Doab  (do'iib')  i.  e.  "  two  waters,"  regions  between  rivs.  in  India. 

DobbS  Ferry  (dobz-)  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y 2 

Dbbeln  (db'beln)  town.  Saxony,  Germany,  35  m.  S  E  of  Leipsic 12 

Dbbling  (ddb'llng)  suburb  of  Vienna,  Austria  ;  mineral  waters 2 

Doboy  Island  (do'boi-)  isl.  in  Mcintosh  co.  Ga. 

Dobrudja  (do-brob'jii)  dist.  Roumania,  W  of  Black  Sea,  2,900  D 107 

Dobschau  (dob'shou)  min.  town,  on  Dobsina  riv.  Hungary,  Austria-Hungary..  6 

Doce  (do'sa)  i.  e.  "  sweet,"  riv.  500  m.  long,  W  Brazil,  S.  America. 
Doddridge  (dod'rlj)  co.  N  part  of  W.  Va.  475  D  pop.  12,  X  West  Union. 
Dodge,  CO.  S  cen.  Ga.  414  D  pop.  11,  X  Eastman. .—  co.  S  E  Minn.  430  D  pop. 

11,  X  MantorvUle. .—  co.  E  Neb.  520  D  pop.  19,  X  Fremont.  —  co.  S  E  cen. 

Wis.  900  D  pop.  45,  X  Juneau. 

Dodge  City,  city,  X  of  Ford  CO.  Kan 2 

Dodgeville  (-vTl)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Iowa  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2. 
Dodiberg  (do'de-bero')  mt.  Swiss  Alps,  near  Glarus,  11,887  ft.  high. 
Dofraileld  (do'f ra-fygld').    See  Dovrefield. 

Dogger  Bank  (dSg'er-)  sand  bank  in  cen.  North  Sea ;  fishing  grounds. 
Dog  Island,  S  coast  Fla.  —  isl.  in  Serawatty  Group,  Malay  Arch.  Pac.  ocean. 

Doglianl  (d61-ya'ne)  town,  Cuneo  prov.  on  Rea  riv.  Italy 5 

Dokkum  (dok'kum)  town  &  port,  Friesland,  Netherlands 6 

Dole  (dol)  town,  dept.  Jura,  France,  on  Doubs  riv.  30  m.  S  E  of  Dijon,  pop.  13. 

—  or  La  Dole,  mt.  canton  of  Vaud,  16  m.  N  of  Geneva,  Swit.  5,.509  ft.  high. 
DolgOl  (dol-goi')  isl.  Caspian  Sea,  lat.  45°  N,  Ion.  51°  30'  E.  —  isl.  of  European 

Russia,  Arctic  Ocean.  —  isl.  at  mouth  of  Neva  riv.  Russia. 
Dollna  (do-le'na)town,Galicia,  Aust.  pop.  8.  —  town,  Kiistenland,  Aust.  pop.  7. 
Dollar-Law  (dol'lar-la')  mt.  Peebles  co.  Scotland,  2,840  ft.  high. 
Dollart  (dol'lart)  gulf  of  North  Sea,  10  m.  long,  7  m.  wide,  N  E  of  Netherlands. 

Dollova  (dol'lo'vo')  vil.  in  the  Banat,  21  m.  E  N  E  of  Belgrade,  Hungary 8 

Dolnia  Tuzla  (dSl'ne-a  tooz'la)  dist.  Bosnia,  Austria,  3,471  D  pop.  314,  *  Dol- 

nia  Tuzla,  pop.  7. 

DolO  (do'lo)  town,  13  m.  W  of  Venice,  Italy,  on  Brenta  river 6 

Dolores  (do-lo'res)  co.  S  W  Col.  1,000  D  pop.  1,  X  Rico. 

Dolores  River,  250  m.  long,  San  Juan  Mts.  Col.  to  Grand  River,  Ut. 

Dome  mountain,  peak  of  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  12,498  ft.  high. 

Domfront  (doN'froN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Orne,  France,  on  Varenne  river 6 

Dominica  (dom'e-ne'ka)  isl.  Brit.  W.  Indies,  291  D  pop.  29,  #  Roseau,  pop.  5. 
Dominican  Republic  'or  Santo  Domingo,  E  part  of  isl.  of  Haiti,  18,756  D 

pop.  610,  *  Santo  Domingo,  pop.  25. 
Domremy  (doN're-me')  vil.  dept.  Vosges,  France ;  native  place  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
Don,  riv.  York  co.  England,  55  m.  long.  —  riv.  Aberdeen  co.  Scotland,  62  m. 

long,  ^  (Fr.  pron.  doN)  riv.   dept.   Maine-et-Loire,   Prance,  40  m.  long.  — • 

Tartar  Doona  (doo'na)  ayic.  Ta'nais,  riv.  S  E  Russia,  1,325  m.  long.  —  Don, 

Region  ot  the,  govt.'Russia,  61,886  D  pop.  1,896,  #  Rostof,  pop.  61. 
Donaldsonville  (don'ald-son-vll')  town,  X  of  Ascension  par.  on  Miss.  riv.  La.  3 

Don  Benito  (don  ba-ni'to)'town,  57  m.  E  N  E  of  Badajos,  Spain 5 

Doncaster  (don'kas-ter)  town.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England 26 

Donegal  (don-e-gai')  tp.  Butler  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  co.  in  Ulster,  Ireland,  1,870  Q 

pop   185,  X  LifEord. 
DonetZ  (do-ngts')  riv.  S  Russia,  400  m.  long,  flows  into  Don  river. 
Dongola  (d5n'go-la)  prov.  Upper  Nubia,  N  E  Africa,  100,000  D  pop.   1,000, 

#  New  Dongola,  pop.  5. 
Doniphan  (don'i-fan)  CO.  N  E  Kan.  378  D  pop.  14,  X  Troy. 
Donley  (donly)  co.  N  W  Tex.  900  D  pop.  1,  X  Clarendon. 
Donna  Ana  (don'na  Sn'a)  CO.  S  E  N.  M.  8,992  D  pop.  9,  X  Mesilla. 
Donnabe  (don'nii-o'e)  isL  of  Norway,  in  Ranen-Fiord,  18  m.  long,  6  m.  wide. 
Donner  Lake  (don'ner-)  in  gorge  of  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  Nevada  co.  Cal. 
Donnybrook  (dSn'I-brook)  vil.  Dublin  co.  Ireland  ;  famous  for  annual  fairs...  2 

Doobaunt_(doo'bant')  lake,  Canada,  lat.  62=^  N,  Ion.  98°  W. 
Dooish  (doo'ish)  mt.  Donegal  co.  Ireland,  2,143  ft.  high. 
Dooly  (doo'li)  CO.  S  W  cen.  Ga.  705  D  pop.  18,  X  Vienna. 
Doon,  riv.  Ayr  co.  Scotland,  18  m.  long  ;  celebrated  by  Bums. 
Door  (dor)  co.  S  E  Wis.  450  D  pop.  KJ,  X  Sturgeon  Bay. 

Dorak  (do'rak)  town,  prov.  Khuzistan,  Persia,  200  m.  S  W  of  Ispahan 6 

Dorama  (do-rii'ma)  town,  Nejd,  cen.  Arabia ;  a  caravan  station 8 

Dorcheat  Bayou  (dSi'chet  bi'oo)  100  m.  long.  Ark.  &  La. 

Dorchester  (d8r'ches-ter)  CO.  S  E  Md.  610  D  pop.  25,  X  Cambridge.  —  former 

town  of  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  now  part  of  Boston.  —  tp.  Colleton  co.  S.  C.  pop. 

3.  —  CO.   Quebec  prov.  Canada,  912  D  pop.  19,  X  Sainte  Henedine.  —  town, 

X  of  Dorset  co.  on  Frome  riv.  England,  pop.  8. 
Dordogne  (d6r-don',  Fr.  pron.  doi'don')  dept.  S  E  France,  3,546  D  pop.  478,  * 

Perigueux.  ^  riv.  S  W  France,  220  m.  long,  flows  into  Garonne  river. 
Dordrecht.    See  Dort. 
Doris  (do'ris)  eparchy,  Gr.  in  nome  of  Phthiotis  &  Phocis,  pop.  20,  #  Lidikori. 

Dorking  (dSr'king)  town,  Surrey  co.  England,  29  m.  S  S  W  of  London 10 

Dornach  (dSr'naK)  vil.  in  Alsace,  Germany 5 

Domblm  (dom'bern)  mfg.  town,  Vorarlberg,  Austria 9 

Dornoch  Firth  (dor'noK-)  inlet  of  North  Sea,  N  E  coast  of  Scotland. 

Dorogh  (do'rog')  town,  Haiduk  dist.  Hungary 8 

Dorogobuzh  (do-ro-go-bobzh')  town,  Smolensk  govt.  Russia 8 

Dorogoi  or  Dorohoi  (do-r6-ho'e)  dist.  &  towu,  N  Moldavia,  Roumania,  dist. 

1,157  a  pop.  104,  town  pop.  7. 

Dorosma  (do'rosh'mo)  vil.  Little  Cumania  dist.  Hungary 11 

Dorp  (dSrp)  mfg.  town  on  Wipper  riv.  Prussia,  Germany 12 

Dorpat  (dSr'pat)  or  Dbrpt  (dorpt)  town,  Livonia,  Russia,  on Embach  river  ...         31 

Dorr  (d8r)  tp.  McHenry  co.  Ill 3 

Darre  Island  (dor-)  W  Australia,  20  m.  long  from  N  to  S. 

Dorset  (dSr'set)  tp.  &  vil.  Bennington  co.  Vt.  ;  tp.  pop.  2.  —  or  Dorsetshire 

(-shir)  CO.  England,  980  D  pop.  194,  X  Dorchester. 

Dort  ^dSrt)  or  Dordrecht  (dSrt'reKt)  town,  S.  Holland,  Netherlands 33 

Dortmund  (d8rt'm65nt)  tovpn,  Westphalia,  on  Emster  riv.  Prussia 90 

Dos  Hermanas  (dos  ar-miin'as)  town,  Se villa  prov.  Spain 5 

Dotis  (do'tish')  or  TotiS  (to'tish')  town,  Comorn  co.. Hungary 10 

Doual  (doo'a')  ft.  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  on  Scarpe  river 30 

Douarnenez  (doo'ar'ne-na')  town  &  bay,  dept.  Finistere,  France town        10 

Doubs  (doo)  anc.  Dn'sis,  riv.  E  France,  263  m.  long,  flows  into  SaSne  riv. ;  first 

steam  navigation  was  on  this  riv.  —dept.  E  Fr.  2,018  D  pop.  303,  *  Besanjon. 
Douce  (doos)  mt.  Wicklow  co.  Ireland,  2,392  ft.  high. 
Dougherty  (don'er-ti)  CO.  S  W  Ga.  312  D  pop.  12,  X  Albany. 
Douglas  (dtig'las)  agr.  co.  N  E  Col.  840  D  pop.  3,  X  Castle  Rock.  —  co.  N  W 


□  means  square  miles ;  #,  capital ;  X,  00.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2=1,500  to  2,499;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviation!,  p.  1919. 
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Ga.  178  D  pop.  8,  X  DouglasviUe.  —  agr.  co.  E  111.  410  D  pop.  18,  X  Tuscola. 
— agr-  CO.  E  Kan.  469  D  pop.  24,  X  La:vreDce.  —  agr.  co.  W  Minn.  720  D  pop. 
15,  X  Alexandria.  —  agr.  co.  S  Mo.  792  D  pop.  14,  X  Ava.  —  agr.  co.  E  Neb. 
330  D  pop.  158,  X  Omaha.  —  agr.  &  min.  co.  W.  Nev.  892  D  pop.  2,  X  Genoa. 

—  agr.  CO.  S  W  Ore.  4,875  D  pop.  12,  X  Roseburg.  —  co.  S  S.  Dak.  i50  D  pop. 
5,  X  Grand  View.  —  co.  cen.  Wash.  4,552  D  pop.  3,  X  Waterville.  —  lumber 

CO.  N  W  Wis.  1,336  D  pop.  13,  X  Superior.  —  tp.  Effingham  co.  111.  pop.  4 

town  on  Isle  of  Man,  England,  pop.  16. 

Douglass,  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass tp. 

Doullens  (do6'15N')  ft.  town,  dept.  Somme,  France,  on  Authie  river 

Dour  (door)  town,  Hainaut,  Belgium,  9  m.  W  S  W  of  Mons 

Dourga  Strait  (door'ga-)  near  Torres  Strait,  S  of  Papua,  12  m.  wide. 

Douro  (doo'ro)  Sp.  Ddero  (doo-a'ro)  riv.  Sp.  &  Port.  400  m.  long,  to  Atl.  oc. 

Dover  (do'ver)  town,  X  of  Kent  co.  and  *  of  Del.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Piscat- 
aquis CO.  Me.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Lafayette  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Strafford 
CO.  N.  H.  pop.  13.  —town,  Morris  co.  N.  J.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Ocean  co.  N.  J.  pop. 
3.  — tp.  &  vil.  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Cuyahoga  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
Tuscarawas  co.  O.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  &  bor.  York  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of 
Stewart  co.  Tenn. ;  battle  of  Fort  Donelson,  1862.  —  spt.  Kent  co.  England, 
pop.  33 ;  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

Dover  Strait.    See  Strait  of  Dover. 

Dovrefield  or  Dovre-Fjeld  (do'vre-fySld')  cen.  mt.  range  of  Norway,  8,390  ft. 

Dowagiac  (do-wa'je-ak)  city,  Cass  "co.  on  Dowagiac  riv.  Mich 

Dowkara  Lake  (dow-ka'rii)  in  delta  of  Amu-Daria  riv.  Turkestan,  400  D. 

Dowlatdbad  (dow'la-ta'bad')  town  &  remarkable  fortress,  Haidarabad,  India. 

Down  or  Downshfre  (down'shir)  CO.  N  Ir.  957  D  pop.  267,  X  Downpatrick. 

Downers  Grove  (dow'nerz-)  tp7  &  vil.  Dupage  CO.  Ill tp. 

Downieville  Butte  (dow'ne-vll  but)  mt.  Sierra  co.  Gal.  8,800  ft.  high. 

DowningtOWn,  bor.  Chester  co.  Pa 

Downpatrick  (down-pat'rlk)  bor.  X  of  Do^vn  co.  Ireland 

Doylestown  (doilz'town)  tp.  &  bor.  X  of  Bucks  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  2,  bor.  pop.  3. 

Drachenfels  (drii'ken-fels')  i.  e.  "Dragon's  Rock,"  mt.  on  Rhine  riv.  Prussia. 

Dracut  (dra'kut)  tpT  &  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass tp. 

Dragonera  (dra-go-na'ra)  Spanish  isl.  Mediterranean  sea.  —  group  of  Grecian 
isls.  off  coast  Acarnania.  —  group  S  of  the  Morea  and  E  of  Cerigo. 

Dragoon  Creek,  Kan.  60  m.  long,  flows  into  Osage  river. 

Dragten  (drao'ten)  town,  Friesland  prov.  Netherlands 

Draguignan  (drS'gen'yoN')  town,  dept.  Var,  France,  40  m.  N  E  of  Toulon 

Dramburg  (dram'booro)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  on  Drage  riv.  Prussia,  Ger. .. 

Drammen  (dram'men)  spt.  cml.  town  on  Drammen  riv.  S  Norway 

Dranesville  (dranz'vil)  vil.  Fairfax  co.  Va. ;  battle  Dec.  20,  1861. 

Drave  (drav)  Ger.  Deau  (drow)  riv.  Austria-Hungary,  360  m.  long,  to  Danube 
river. 

Draytonsville  (dra'tonz-vTl)  tp.  Union  co.  S.  C 

Drenthe  (drgn'te)  prov.  Netherlands,  1,030  Q  pop.  132,  chief  town,  Assen. 

Dresden  (drSz'd'en)  vU.  Muskingum  co.  O.  pop.  1.  ■^  {Ger.  pron.  dvts'den) 
prov.  of  kingdom  of  Saxony,  N  Germany,  1,674  D  pop.  950.  —  city,  #  of  Sax- 
ony, Germany,  pop.  290,  on  Elbe  river. 

Dreus  (drtr)  town,  dept.  Eure-et-Loir,  on  Blaise  riv.  Prance 

Drew,  CO.  S  E  Ark.  802  D  pop.  17,  X  Monticello. 

Drifiield  or  Great  Dritlield  (-drlf'feld)  town,  East  Riding,  York  co.  England 

Drlfton  (drif'ton)  min.  vil.  Luzerne  co.  Pa 

Drln  (dren)  or  t>rino  (dre'no)  riv.  180  m.  long,  Bosnia,  Austria,  flows  into  Save 
riv.  ^  riv.  110  m.  long,  Turkey  in  Europe,  flows  into  Adriatic  sea. 

Drogheda  (drS'He-da)  spt.  &  bor.  Meath  &  Louth  cos.  on  Boyne  riv.  Ireland . . 

Drohobicz  (dro'ho-bich)  town,  E  Galicia,  Austria 

Drome  (drom)  riv.  of  France,  60  m.  long,  flows  into  Rhone  riv.  —  dept.  S  E 
France,  2,518  D  pop.  306,  *  Valence. 

Dromore  (dro'mor)  city,  Down  co.  Ireland ;  Jeremy  Taylor  buried  here 

Dronero  (dro-na'ro)  city,  Cuneo  prov.  Italy 

Drossen  (drSs'sen)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  Germany 

Droylsden  (droilz'dgn)  town,  Lancaster  co.  near  Manchester,  England 

Drumclog  (drtim-klog')  hill,  Lanark  co.  Scotland  ;  battlefield  in  1679. 

Dnimcondra  (drum-kon'dra)  vil.  DubUn  co.  Ireland 

Drummond  (drum'mond)  CO.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  622  D  pop.  14. 

Drummond  Island,  one  of  Manitoulin  Isls.  Lake  Huron,  20  m.  long. 

Drummond  Lake,  cen.  Dismal  Swamp,  Va.  6  m.  wide. 

Druses  (droo'zTz)  race  inhabiting  chain  of  Lebanon,  Syria. 

Dryburgh  Abbey  (dri'biir-ro-  or  dri'bQrg-)  ruin  on  Tweed  riv.  Scotland. 

Dryden  (dri'den)  tp.  &  vil.  Tompkins  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Dry  Point,  tp?  Shelby_co^  111 

Dry  Tortngas  (-t6r-too'gas)  lO  isls.  Monroe  co.  Fla.  entrance  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Duanesburg  (du-anz'bflrg)  tp.  &  vil.  Schenectady  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Dublin  (dub'lTn)  city,  Erath  co.  Tex.  pop.  2.  —  co.  in  Leinster,  Ireland,  354  O 
pop.  429.  —  its  X  and  #  of  Ireland,  an  anc.  city  on  Liffey  riv.  pop.  245,  or, 
within  met.  police  dist.  362  ;  residence  of  British  viceroy. 

Dublin  Bay,  inlet  of  Irish  Sea,  Dublin  co.  Ireland,  7  m.  long,  7  m.  wide. 

Dubnlcza  (diSob'nTt'sa)  town  on  left  bank  Djerma  riv.  Bulgaria 

Dubno  (doob'no)  town  in  Volhynia,  on  Irwa  riv.  Russia 

Dubois  (du-bois')  CO.  S  W  Ind.  410  D  pop.  20,  X  Jasper.  —  bor.  Clearfield  co. 
Pa.  pop.  0. 

Dubovka  (doo-bSv'ka)  town,  Saratov  govt.  Russia,  on  Volga  river 

Dubozari  (dob-bo-za're)  town,  Kherson  govt,  on  Dniester  riv.  Russia 

Dubrovna  (doo'brov'na)  town  on  Dnieper  riv.  Russia 

Dubuque  (doo-biik')  agr.  &  min.  co.  E  lo.  600  D  pop.  50,  X  Dubuque,  pop.  30. 

DuchOUCLUet  (dii'shoo-ket')  tp.  Auglaize  co.  O 

Duck  Creek,  hundred,  Kent  CO.  Del 

Duck  River,  Tenn.  200  m.  long,  Coffee  co.  to  Temiessee  river. 

Ducktown,  vil.  Polk  co.  Tenn. ;  copper  mines. 

Du^deston  (dudz'ton)  tp. Warwick  co.  England,  forms  N  E  suburb  Birmingham 

DuddlngSton  (dud'ingz-ton)  vil.  Edinburgh  co.  Scotland 

Duddon  (dud'on)  riv.  N  England,  8  m.  long  ;  celebrated  by  Wordsworth. 

Dudley  (dud'li)  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  3.  —bor.  &  mfg.  town, 
Worcester  co.  England,  town  pop.  46. 

Dudweller  (doot'wi-lgr)  or  Deutweiler  (doit'wi-lgr)  commune,  Prussia 

Due  West,  tp.  &  town,  Abbeville  co.  S.  C " tp. 

Diillei  (dlif 'f el)  town,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium 

Duffield  (diif'feld)  par.  &  vil.  Derby  co.  England,  par.  pop.  16,  vil.  pop.  7. 

DulI'S  Islands,  group  m  Pacific  ocean,  lat.  10°  23'  S,  Ion.  165°  49'  E. 

Dugdemona  (dug'de-mo'na)  riv.  La.  flows  into  Bayou  Castor. 

Dulda  (dwe'da)  rat.  of  Venezuela,  S.  America,  8,500  ft.  high. 

Duisburg  (dob'Ts-bcJorG')  town,  near  Diisseldorf,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Germany.. 

Duiveland  (doi'vg-lant)  i.  e.  "  pigeon-land,"  isl.  Neth.  8  ni.  long,  5  m.  wide. 

Duke  of  York  Island,  native  Oatafu  (o-a'tii-foo')  coral  isl.  in  S  Pacific  ocean. 

6ukes  (duks)  CO.  Ma.5s.  124  D  pop.  4,  X  Edgartown. 

Duklnfield  (dii'kTn-tSld)  town,  Cheshire,  England 

Dulce  (dool'.^ii  oc  dool'tha)  lake,  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  25  m.  long,  10  m.  wide. 

—  riv.  Tuouman  prov.  Argentine  Republic,  S.  America. 

Dulcigno  (doTil-clien'yo)  spt.  town,  MontiMiegro 

Dtilken  (diil'kj n)  town,  Rlienish  Prussia,  Germany,  20  m.  from  Diisaeldorf. . . . 
Duluth  (du-looth')  city,  X  of  St.  Louis  co.  Minn,  on  Lake  Superior 


Pop. 


59 
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Dulwich  (diSl^j)  town,  Surrey  co.  England ;  a  suburb  of  London 

Dnmangas  (doo-man'gas)  town,  Panay  isl.  Philippine  Islands 

Dumbarton  or  Dumbartonshire  (dum-bar'ton-shir)  formerly  Lennox,  co. 

Scotland,  264  D  pop.  95,  *  Dumbarton,  pop.  f4. 

Dumdum  (dum'diim)  town,  Bengal,  near  Calcutta,  British  India 

Dumfries  or  Dumfriesshire  (dum-fres'shir)  co.  Scotland,  1,071  D  pop.  74,  X 

Dumfries,  pop.  17. 
Dumoh  (diiii/o)  dist.  Cen.  Provinces,  India,  2,799  D  pop.  270.  ^  its  *  pop.  8. 
Dumraon  (doom-ra'on)  town,  Shahiibad  dist.  Patna  div.  Bengal,  British  India. 
Diina  (dii'nii)  or  Southern  Dwina  (-dwe'na)  riv.  N  W  Russia,  600  m.  long. 

Diinaburg  (du'na^booro)  town  on  Diina  riv.  Vitebsk  govt.  Russia 

Diinamunde  (dii'na-miin'de)  fortress  on  isl.  in  Duna  riv.  Russia. 

Dunbar  (diin-bar')  tp.  &  bor.  Fayette  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  11,  bor.  pop.  1.  —  town, 

Haddington  co.  Scotland,  pop.  4  ;  battle,  Sep.  3, 1650. 
Duncan  Channel  (dun'kan-)  inlet,  Alexander  Isls.  Alas. 
Duncan  Island,  Galapagos  Group,  Pac.  oc.  —  isl.  Paracels  Group,  Chin?  Sea. 

Dundalk  (dun-dak')  town,  Louth  co.  on  Castletown  riv.  Ireland 

Dundalk  Bay,  inlet  of  Irish  Sea,  between  Cooley  and  Dunany  Points,  Louth. 
Dundas  (diin-das')  co.  E  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  382  D  pop.  20,  X  Cornwall.  — 

CO.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  8. 
Dundee  (diin-de')  tp.  Kane  co.  111.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Monroe  co.  Mich.  tp. 

pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Yates  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  spt.  town,  Forfar  co. 

Scotland,  pop.  156. 
Dundrum  Bay  (dun'drilm-)  Down  co.  Ireland,  in  Irish  Sea. 
Dundy  (duu'dy)  co.  S  W  Neb.  912  D  pop.  4,  X  Benkleman. 

Dunedin  (dfin-ed'in)  spt.  &  *  of  Otago  prov.  New  Zealand 

Dunfermline  (diJmjfer'lTn)  town,  Fife  co.  Scotland,  16  m.  N  W  of  Edinburgh. 
Dungannon  (diin-gan'on)  town,  Tyrone  co.  Ireland,  11  m.  N  W  of  Armagh.. . 

Dungarvan  (diin-gar'van)  spt.  Dungarvan  Bay,  Waterf ord  co.  Ireland 

Dungeness  (diin-je-ngs')  ft.  headland,  S  E  extremity  of  Kent  co.  England. 

Dunkard  Creek  (dfink'ard-)  West  Va.  to  Monongahela  riv.  Pa. 

Dunkeld  (diin-kel')  anc.  town,  Perth  co.  Scotland,  on  Tay  river. 

Dunkia  or  Dankia  (diin'ke-a)  mt.  of  Himalayas,  23,176  ft.  high. 

Dunkirk  (dOn'kirk)  townj"  Jay  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y. 

pop.  9.  —  vil.  Hardin  co.  0.  pop.  l.  —  Fr.  DnNKERQUE  (diiN'kerk')  spt.  town, 

dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  39. 
Dunklin  (dunk'lTn)  co.  S  E  Mo.  500  D  pop.  15,  X  Kennett.  —  tp.  Greenville 

CO.  S.  C.  pop.  2. 

DuElap  (dun'lap)  town,  Harrison  co.  lo.  on  Boyer  river 

Dun-le-Roi  (diiN'-le'-rwa')  town,  dept.  Cher,  France,  on  Auron  river 

Ounmore  (dun'mor')  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  Pa.  3  m.  N  E  of  Scranton 

Dunmore  Town,  on  Harbor  Isl.  Bahamas ;  pineapple  trade 

Dunn  (diSn)  CO.  N  W  Wis.  860  D  pop.  23,  X  Menomonee. 

Dunnet  Head  (diin'net-)  town,  N  extremity  of  Scotland  and  of  Great  Britain. 
Dunnottar  Castle  (-nSt'tar-)  Kincardine  co.  Scotland  ;  Wallace  took  it  in  1296. 
Dunoon  (dtin'oon'^  coast  town,  Argyll  co.  Scotland ;  favorite  watering  place . . 
Dunsinane  (dun'sin-an')  hill,  Perth  co.  Scotland,  1,114  ft.  high  ;  anc.  fosse. 
Dunstable  (diin'sta-bl)  vil.  &  tp.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  —  mfg.  town,  Bedford 

CO.  England,  pop.  5. 
Dupage  (dii  paj')  CO.  N  E  lU.  340  D  pop.  23,  X  Wbeaton. 
Dupage  Greek,  111.  60  m.  long,  Dupage  CO.  to  Des  Plaines  river. 
Duplin  (dii'plTn)  co.  N.  C.  828  D  pop.  19,  X  KenansviUe. 

Duquoin  (du-kwoin')  city,  Perry  co.  lU 

Durance  (dii'roNs')  riv.  160  m.  long,  S  E  France,  flows  into  Rhone  river. 
Durango  (doo-ran'go)  city,  X  of  La  Plata  co.  Col.  pop.  3.  —  state,  Mexico, 

38,009  n  pop.  256.  —  its  *  pop.  25. 
Durazno  (doo-radz^no)  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  America,  5,525  D  pop.  24.  —  its  *. 
Durazzo  (doo-rat'so)  or  Duras  (doo-ras')  ft.  town,  Albania,  Turkey  in  Europe 

Durban  (dQr'bSn')  or  Port  Natal  (-na-tiil')  town.  Natal,  S  E  Africa 

Diiren  (du'ren)  town,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Germany,  17  m.  E  of  Aachen 

Durham  (dur'iim)  CO.  N  N.  C.  292  D  pop.  18,  X  Durham. .—  tp.  Greene  co. 

N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Durham  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  10,  city  pop.  5.  — 

CO.  Ontario,  Canada,  642  D  pop.  32,  X  Port  Hope.  —  co.  England,  1,012  D 

pop.  1,016.  —  its  X  pop.  15. 

Dtirkheim  (dUrk'him)  town,  on  Isenach  riv.  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Germany 

Durlach  (door'liiK)  town  on  Pfinz  riv.  Baden,  Germany 

Durrung  (diir'iirg')  or  Darrang  (dar'rang')  dist.  N  Assam,  India,  3,413  D  pop. 

236,  *  Tezpur. 
Duspulla  (diis-piU'la)  native  state,  Orissa,  India,  568  D  pop.  34.  —  its  #. 
Diisseldorf  (diis'sel-dorf ')  govt.  Prussia,  2,113  CI  pop.  1,973.  —  its  *  pop.  145. 

Dussera  (diSs'se-ra)  ft.  town,  Gujarat  prov.  Bombay  pres.  British  India 

Dutch  East  Indies  are  parts  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Bah,  Lombok,  Timor,  Banda, 

Ameoyna,  New  GniNEA,  Celebes,  Borneo,  Banka,  Riau,  the  Moluccas,  etc. 

719,674  D  pop.  29,765,  *  Batavia. 
Dutchess  (duch'es)  CO.  S  E  N.  Y.  853  D  pop.  78,  X  Poughkeepsie. 
Dutch  Gap  Canal,  Henrico  co.  Va.  5  m.  S  of  Richmond. 
Dutch  Guiana  (-ge-a'nii)  Dutch  colony,  S.  Am.  46,060  D  pop.  71,  #  Paramaribo. 

Dutchville  (duch'vTl)  tp.  Granville  co.  N.  C 

Duval  (dti-vol')  CO.  N  E  Fla.  900  D  pop.  27,  X  Jacksonville.  —  co.  S  Tex. 

1,750  D  pop.  8. 

Dus  (doSks)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Duxbury  (diiks'ber-i)  tp.  &  vil.  Plymouth  co.  Mass.  38  m.  S  E  of  Boston. .  .tp. 
Dwaraca  (dwiir-ra'ka)  town,  Kathiawar  peninsula,  India ;  temple  of  Krishna. 
Dwight  (dwit)  tp.  &  vil.  Livingston  co.  HI.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 
Dwina  (dwe'na)  Euss.  Dvina  (dve'nii)  riv.  Russia,  700  m.  long,  to  White  Sea. 
Dyer,  co.  W  Te"im.  495  D  pop.  20,  X  Dyersburg,  pop.  1. 

Dyersburg,  city,  X  of  Dyer  CO.  Tenn 

Dysart  (di'zart)  spt.  town,  Fife  co.  Scotland '. 

DzlalOSZlcel^dze-a-lo-8liet'6a)  town,  Kielce  prov.  Poland 


Pop. 
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Bagle,  CO.  cen.  Col.  1,600  D  pop.  4,  X  Red  Cliff,  —  tp.  La  Salle  co.  111.  pop.  2. 

—  tp.  &  hamlet,  Boone  co.  lud tp. 

Eagle  Grove,  tp.  &  city,  Wriglit  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2. 

Eaglehavrk,  bor.  Bendigo  co.  Victoria,  Austr.alia 

Eagle  Pass,  vil.  X  of  Maverick  co.  on  the  Rio  Grande,  Tex 

Eaheinomauwe  (ii-ii/hi-no-mow'we)  most  N  of  New  Zealand  isls. 

Ealing  (e'llug)  parisli,  Middlesex  co.  England 

Earl  (erl)  tp.  La  Salle  co.  HI.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  pop.  4. 

Earlington,  town,  Hopkins  co.  Ky 

Early,  eo_.  S  W  Ga.  429  D  pop.  10,  X  Blakely. 

Easley  (ez'le)  tp.  &  town,  Pickens  co.  S.  C tp. 

East  Aurora,  vil.  Erie  co.  17  m.  S  E  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

East  Baton  Rouge  (-bilt'ou  robzh)  par.  S  E  La.  450  D  pop.  26,  X  Baton  Rouge. 

East  Birmingham  (-bor'mTng-um)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa 

East  Bloomlleld,  tp.  &  vil  Ontario  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Eastbourne  (ost^burn)  coast  town,  Sussex  co.  England ;  a  watering  place 

East  Brady  (-bra'dT)  bor.  Clarion  co.  on  AUoghoiiy  riv.  Pa 
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i,  o,  a,  long;  S,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  S,  5,  T,  8,  u,  short;  a,  9,  i,  o,  u,  obscure;  fUr,  list,  fflU,  cSre;  term;  food,  ffl6t,  (Qrl ;  8  as  in  for  ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow; 
i,  o,  U,  u,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  ch  as  in  chin ;  gas  in  get ;  nasin  linger,  link ;  ugasin  aiug  ;  th  as  in  thin ;  th  oj  in  thine ;  1,  H,  6,  {r,  o,  o,  o,  a,  K,  «  (gee  p.  1719). 
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Pop. 
East  Bridgewater,  tp.  &  vil.  Plymouth  CO.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1. 

East  Brunswick  (-brimz'wlk)  tp.  Middlesex  co.  N.  J i 

East  Cambridge  (-kam'brij)  a  part  of  Cambridge  city,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.. .         10 
East  Carroll  (-kSr'gl)  parisli,  N  B  La.  400  D  pop.  12,  X  Lake  Providence. 

East  Chester  (-clies'ter)  tp.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y 15 

East  Cleveland  (-klev'land)  tp.  &  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  0.  tp.  pop.  6,  vil.  pop.  3. 

East  Cocalico  (-lio-kal'i^ko)  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa 3 

East  Deertleld,  tp.  Lake  co.  Ill 3 

East  Donegal  (-dSn'e-gal')  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa 3 

East  Earl  (-erl)  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa 3 

Easter  Island  or  Waihu  (wi'hoo')  S  Pacific  ocean  ;  has  remarkable  gigantic 

statues  of  unknown  origin ;  claimed  by  Chile. 

Eastern  Dwars  or  Duars  (-dob-iirz')  tract  in  Bengal,  British  India 37 

Eastern  Roumelia  (-ro6-me'le-a)  or  Southern  Bulgaria  {-bdol-ga'ri-a)  tribu- 
tary prov.  Turkey  in  Europe,  13,500  D  pop.  960,  *  and  chief  town  Philip- 

popolis  ;  incorporated  with  Bulgaria  in  1886. 
East  Feliciana  (-fe-lTs-e-a'na)  par.  E  hi.  485  D  pop.  18,  X  Clinton. 

East  Fishklll,  tp. "Dutchess  co.  N.  Y.  60  m.  N  of  New  York  city 2 

East  Flanders  (-fiSn'derz)  prov.  Belgium,  1,158  Q  pop.  959,  #  Ghent. 

East  Friesland  (-f rez'land)  dist.  Hanover,  Prussia,  1,200  D  pop.  218,  #  Aurich. 

East  Galena  (-ga-le'na)"  tp.  Jo  Daviess  co.  Ill 2 

East  Greenbusii,  tp.  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y.  7  m.  S  S  E  of  Albany 2 

East  Greenwich  (-g ren'wlch)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Kent  co.  R.  I tp.         3 

East  Guthrie  (gatli're)  town,  Logan  co.  Ok 2 

East  Haddam  (-hSd'am)  tp.  Middlesex  co.  Conn,  on  Connecticut  river 3 

East  Hamburg  (-liSn'i'bQrg)  tp.  Erie  co.  12  m.  S  S  E  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y 2 

Easthampton  (est-hSmp'ton)  tp.  Hampshire  co.  Mass.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  viL 

Suffolk  CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop." 2. 

East  Hartlord  (-hiirfford)  tp.  Hartford  co.  Conn,  on  Connecticut  river 4 

East  Hempiield,  tp.  Lancaster  CO.  30  m.  E  of  Harrisburg,  Pa 3 

East  Humboldt  mountains  (-hum'bolt-)  range  S  part  Elko  CO.  Nev. 

East  Huntingdon  (-hun'ting-don)  tp.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa 8 

Eastlake,  vil.  Manistee  co.  Mich. 2 

East  Lampeter  (-lam'pe-ter)  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa 3 

Eastland,  co.  N  cen.  Tex.  900  D  pop.  10,  X  Eastland. 

East  Las  Vegas  (-las  va'giis)  town,  San  Miguel  co.  N.  M 2 

East  Lincoln  (llnk'on)  tp.  Logan  co.  Ill 4 

East  Llvermore,  tp.  &  vil.  Androscoggin  co.  Me tp.  2 

East  Liverpool,  city,  Columbiana  co.  O.  on  Oliio  river 11 

East  London  (-lun'dgn)  dist.  Cape  Colony,  S  Africa,  1,707  D 15 

East  Lyme  (-lim)  tp."&  vil.  New  London  co.  Conn tp.  2 

Bast  Machias  (-ma-chl'as)  tp.  &  vil.  Washington  co.  Me tp.  2 

East  Main,  N  Wpart  of  "Labrador  pen.  Canada.  —  or  Slade,  riv.  400  m.  long, 

Labrador,  Canada,  flows  into  James  Bay. 

East  Mauch  Chunk  (-mak  chunk')  bor.  Carbon  co.  on  Lehigh  riv.  Pa 3 

East  Oakland,  tp.  Coles  co.  Ill 2 

Easton  (est'on)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Talbot  co.  Md.  tp.  pop.  6,  town  pop.  3.  —  tp. 

Bristol  CO.   Mass.  pop.  4.  ^  tp.  Wasliington  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of 

Northampton  co.  on  Delaware  riv.  Pa.  pop.  14. 

East  Orange,  tp.  Essex  co.  3  m.  W  N  W  of  Newark,  N.  J 13 

East  Palestine  (-pai'es-tin')  vil.  Columbiana  co.  O. ! 2 

East  Pennsborough  (-penz'bur-ro)  tp.  Cumberland  co.  Pa 3 

Eastport,  tp.  Washington  co.  on  Moose  Isl.  Me 5 

East  Portland,  city,  Multnomah  co.  on  Willamette  riv.  Ore. .  .■ 11 

East  Providence,  tp.  Providence  co.  R.  1 8 

East  Prussia  (-priish'ya)  prov.  N  E  Prussia.  14,275  D  pop.  1,959,  *  Konigsberg. 

East  Retford  (-rgt'ford")  bor.  Notts  CO.  En};Miid 11 

East  Saint  Louis  (-loo'T  or  -loo'Is)  city,  St.  Clair  CO.  111.  on  Mississippi  river.         15 

East  Stroudsburgh  (-strowdz'bQrg)  bor.  Monroe  co.  Pa 2 

East  Syracuse  (-slr'a-kus)  vil.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y 2 

East  Tawas  (-ta'was)  vil.  Iosco  co.  52  m.  N  E  of  Bay  City,  Mich 2 

East  Union,  tp.'  Wa"yne  co.  24  m.  W  of  Canton,  0 2 

East  Waterloo  (-wa'ter-loo')  tp.  Black  Hawk  co.  lo 5 

East  Windsor  (-wiii'zor)  tp.   Hartford  co.  Conn.   pop.  3.  —  tp.  Mercer  co. 

N.  J.  pop.  3. 
Eaton  (e'ton)  CO.  S  W  cen.  Mich.  580  D  pop.  32,  X  Charlotte.  —  tp.  Madison  co. 

on  Chenango  riv.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  X  of  Preble  co.  0.  pop.  3. 

Eaton  Rapids,  city,  Eaton  CO.  on  Grand  Riv.  Mich 2 

Eatonton  (e'tgn-tou)  city,  X  of  Putnam  co.  Ga 2 

Eatontown^tp.  &  vil.  Monmouth  co.  4  m.  W  of  Long  Branch,  N.  J tp.  3 

Eauclalre  (o'kiar')  agr.  co.  W  Wis.  048  D  pop.  31,  X  Eauclaire,  pop.  17.  —  riv. 

Wis.  120  m.  long,  Clark  co.  to  Chippewa  river. 

Eaux  Vives  (5  vev)  vil.  suburb  of  Geneva,  Switzerland 6 

Eanze  (oz)  town,  dept.  Gers,  on  Gelise  riv.  France 5 

Ebenezer,  tp^York  co.  S.  C 3 

Ebensburg_(e'benz-bflrg)  bor.  X  of  Cambria  co.  112  m.  E  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.. . .  1 

Eberbach  (a'ber-bSK')  vil.  on  Neckar  riv.  Baden,  Germany 5 

Ebersbach  (a'bers-biiK')  mfg.  vil.  Saxony,  Prussia,  Germany 7 

Ebingen  (a'btug-en)  mfg.  town,  Wiirttemberg,  S  Germany 5 

Eboli  (a'bo-le)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy 9 

Ebro  (e'bro.  Span,  a'bro)  riv.  340  m.  long,  N  E  Spain,  Santander  to  Medit.  sea. 
Echaconnee  (ech'a-kon'e')  creek,  flows  into  Ocmulgee  riv.  Ga. 
Echo  Cation  (-kiiu'yiin)  ravine.  Summit  co.  Ut. 
Echols  (ek'ols)  CO.  S  Ga.  390  D  pop.  3,  X  Statenville. 

Echuca  (e-chu'ka)  town,  Rodney  co.  Victoria,  Australia 5 

Ecija  (a'tlie-Ha)  mfg.  town,  Sevilla  prov.  Spain 27 

Eckartsberga  (ek'arts-bSr'g a)  town.  Saxony,  Prussia,  Germany 5 

Eckernf  brde  (ek'ern-f  or'de)  spt.  Sleswick,  Prussia,  Germany 2 

Eckley  (ek'li )  vil?  Luzerne  co.  20  m.  S  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa 1 

Ecorse  (e-kors')  tp.  Wayne  co.  Mich,  on  Detroit  river 4 

Ecuador  (Sk-wa-dor')  republic,  S.  America,  118,630  D  pop.  1,272,  *  Quito. 
Edam  (a'dam')  isl.  N  coast  Java.  —  spt.  N.  Holland,  Netherlands,  pop.  5. 
Eddy  (ed'dy)  co.  cen.  N.  Dak.  648  D  pop.  1,  X  New  Rockford. 
Eddystone  Island  (ed'dt-ston-)  isl.  E  of  Papua,  in  Pacific  ocean. 
Eddystone  Rock,  in  English  Channel ;  important  lighthouse. 

Ede  or  Eede  (a'de)  or  Eden  (a'den)  commune,  Gelderland,  Netherlands 10 

Eden  (e'den)  tp.  Alameda  co.  Caf.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  &  vil.   Hancock  co.  Me.  tp. 

pop.  2.  .—  tp.  &  vil.  Erie  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  riv.  England,  48  m.  long,  flows 

into  Sol  way  Firth.  —  riv.  Fife  co.  Scotland,  flows  into  Bay  of  St.  Andrews.  — 

riv.  Scotland,  18  m.  long,  flows  into  Tweed  river. 
Edenkoben  (a'den-ko'ben)  town,  7  m.  N  of  Landau,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Germany  5 

Edenton  (e'den-fon)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Chowan  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  2. 
Eder  (a'der)  or  Edder  (ed'der)  riv.  Germany,  Rhenish  Prussia,  to  Fulda  river. 
Edfu  (ed'foo')  vil.  on  Nile  riv.  Egypt,  lat.  25  N°  ;  ancient  ruins. 
Edgar  (Sd'gar)  CO.  E  111.  630  D  pop.  27,  X  Paris. 
Edgecombe  (ej'kum)  co.  N  E  cen.  N.  C.  520  D  pop.  24,  X  Tarboro. 
Edgefield,  co.  S.  C.  1,352  D  pop.  49,  X  Edgefield  Courthouse,  pop.  1. 
Edgehill,  ridge,  7  m.  N  W  of  Banbury,  Warwick  co.  Eng. ;  battlefield  in  1642. 

Edgerton  (gj'er-ton)  city,  Rock  co.  Wis 2 

Edgewater,  vil.  Richmond  co.  on  New  York  Bay,  N.  Y 14 

Edina  (e-di'na)  town,  X  of  Knox  co.  Mo.  on  South  Fabius  river 1 


Pop. 
Edlnburg  (ed'in-bQrg)  town,  Johnson  co.  Ind.  10  m.  N  of  Columbus 2 

Edinburgh  (ed'in-bur-r6)  CO.  Scotland,  363  D  pop.  444.  —  its  X  and  *  of  Scot- 
land, li  m.  from  Firth  of  Forth,  pop.  265. 

Edlngton  (ed'iug-ton)  vil.  Wiltsliire,  England ;  Alfred's  victory  over  Danes. 

EdiStO  River  (ed'is-to-)  S.  C.  100  m.  long,  flows  into  Atlantic  ocean. 

Edmondson  (ed'mond-son)  CO.  S  Ky.  348  D  pop.  8,  X  Brownsville. 

Edmonton  (5d'mon-ton)"par.  &  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Eng.  suburb  of  London  ;  par.        23 

Edmunds  (ed'munds)  co.  N  S.  Dak.  1,155  D  pop.  4,  X  Ipswich. 

Edur  (e'dfir')  Rajput  state,  Gujarat  prov.  Bombay  pres.  India 10 

Edwards  (gd'wardz)  CO.  S  E  111.  220  D  pop.  9,  X  Albion.  —  co.  S  W  cen.  Kan. 
612  D  pop.  4,  X  Kingsley.  —  co.  cen.  Tex.  2,620  D  pop.  2,  X  Rock  Springs.  — 
riv.  111.  75  m.  long,  flows  into  Mississippi  river. 

Edwardsdale,  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa 3 

Edwardsville  (-vTl)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Madison  oo.  111.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  4. 

EeclOO  (a-klo')  or  Eccloo  (ek-klo')  town,  B.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 10 

Eem  (am)  riv.  Netherlands,  Gelderland  to  Zuyder  Zee. 

Effingham  (ef'Ing-am)  CO.  E  Ga.  449  D  pop.  6,  X  Springfield.  —  co.  S  E  111. 
490  D  pop.  19,  X  Effingham,  pop.  3. 

Egba  (gg'ba)  kingdom,  N  of  Slave  Coast,  W  Af .  3,000  D  pop.  100,  *  Abbeokuta. 

Egeln  (a'gSln)  town,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Germany,  on  Bode  river 5 

Eger  (a'ger)  town  on  Eger  riv.  W  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  22. 

Egerdir  (eg'er-der')  lake  &  town,  15  m.  N  E  of  Isbarta,  Asia  Minor town  6 

Egga  (gg'ga)  OJ-_Eggan  (Sg'gan')  town,  Nupe  kingdom,  on  Niger  riv.  Africa  ..         35 

Eggebi  (8g'ge-be')  town,  Zeg-Zeg  kingdom,  W  Africa,  80  m.  S  of  Kano 14 

Egg  Harbor,'  tp.  &  city,  Atlantic  co.  N.  J.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  1. 

Egham  (Sg'am)  par.  &  vil.  Surrey  co.  England,  on  Tliames  river par.  9 

Egmont  (eg'mont)  active  volcano.  New  Zealand,  8,270  ft.  high. 

Egmont  Bay,  on  coast  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Egmont  Island,  isl.  in  Low  Arch.  S  Pacific  ocean.  —  largest  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte Isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  20  m.  long,  10  m.  broad. 

Egmont  or  Six  Islands,  in  Chagos  Arch.  Indian  Ocean. 

Egremont  (eg're-mont)  town,  Cumberland  co.  England 6 

Egripo  (eg'ri-po').     See  Chalcis. 

Egypt  (e'jipt)  country,  N  E  Africa,  400,000  D  pop.  6,817,  *  Cairo. 

Ehen  (e'hen)  riv.  Cumberland  co.  England,  flows  into  Irish  Sea. 

Ehnheim  (an'him)  town,  14  m.  N  of  Schlettstadt,  Alsace,  Germany 5 

Ehnlngen  (a^nTng-en)  town,  Wiirttemberg,  S  Germany 6 

Ehrenberg  (a'ren-bfero')  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 5 

EhrenbreitStein  (a'ren-brit'stin)  town  &  fortress,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Germany.  3 

Ehrenfeld  (a'rgn-fSlt')  town,  suburb  of  Cologne,  Prussia,  Germany 12 

Eibenstock  (i'ben-stok')  town,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Ger.  16  m.  S  B  of  Zwickau..  7 

Eichstadt  or  AfchStadt  (iK'stet)  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Altmiihl  river.  8 

Eider  (i'der)  riv.  N  Germany,  90  m.  long,  flows  into  North  Sea. 

Eiderstedt  (I'der-stSf)  circle,  Prus.  pop.  17,  #  Tonning ;  a  pen.  in  North  Sea. 

Eifel  (I'fel)  range  of  hills  in  Rlienish  Prussia,  Germany. 

Eiger  (i'ger)  mt.  Bernese  Oberland,  Alps,  Switzerland,  13,045  ft.  high. 

Eight  Brothers,  group  of  isls.  at  mouth  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  strait. 

Eljerland  or  Elerland  (I'gr-liind')  N  part  of  Texel  isl.  Holland,  North  Sea. 

Eildon  Hills  (el'don-)  three  conical  peaks,  Roxburgh  co.  Scotland. 

Eilenburg  (i'len-b65rf)  mfg.  town,  Saxony,  Germany,  15  m.  N  E  of  Leipsic.         11 

Eimbeck  (mi'bSk)  town,  Hanover,  Prussia,  Germany,  on  Ilm  river 7 

Eimeo  (i'me-o)  one  of  Society  Isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  51  D 1 

Einsiedeln  (in'se'deln)  town,  Schwitz  canton,  Switzerland 8 

Eisenach  (i'sen-iiK)"prin.  Saxe-Weimar,  Ger.  285  D  pop.  90.  —  its  #  pop.  21. 

Eisenberg  (i'sen-bSro)  tovra,  Saxe-Altenburg,  cen.  Germany 6 

Eisenburg  (J'z"en-b55rG)  CO.  Hungary,  937  D 331 

Eisenstadt  (i'zen-staf)  free  town,  Hungary 6 

Elsleben  (Is'Ia-ben)  town,  25  m.  W  of  Halle,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Germany 24 

Ejutla  (a-Hoot'la)  dept.  Oaxaca  state,  Mexico,  7,840  D  pop.  94.  —  its  *  pop.  7. 

Ekaterinburg.    See  Yekaterinburg. 

Ekaterinodar.    See  Yekateeinodak. 

Ekaterinsolaf.    See  Yekaterinsolaf. 

Ekerbe  (ek'er-ij-e)  one  of  the  Aland  Isls.  Gulf  of  Bothnia  ;  belong  to  Finland. 

El-Araish  fel-a-rish')  ft.  spt.  town,  Marocco,  on  Atlantic  ocean 5 

Elba  (el'ba)  isl.  Tuscany,  Italy,  in  Mediterranean  sea,  149  D 22 

El  Bacharieh  (el  ba-ka-re'ye)  oasis  in  Libyan  Desert,  Egypt. 

El  Balad  (el  ba^liid')  anc.  city,  Arabia ;  extensive  ruins. 

Elbe  (elb,  Ger.  pron.  el'be)  riv.  Germany,  550  m.  long,  flows  into  North  Sea. 

Elberfeld  (el'ber-felf)  mfg.  town,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Germany 126 

Elbert  (el'bert)  co.  E  Col.  1,880  D  pop.  2,  X  Kiowa.  — co.  N  E  Ga.  406  D  pop. 
15,  X  Elberton,  pop.  2. 

Elbeuf  (gl'buf)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Seine-Infgrieure,  France,  on  Seine  river 23 

Elbing  (el'bing)  ft.  spt.  on  Elbing  riv.  West  Prussia,  Germany 42 

Elbow  Lake,  9  m.  long,  N  Becker  co.  Minn. 

Elbridge  (gl'brij)  tp.  &  vil.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  12  m.  W  of  Syracuse tp.  4 

Elbruz  (el'brobz')  highest  of  Caucasus  mts.  and  of  Europe,  18,526  ft.  high. 

Elburz  (el'bobrz')  chain  of  mts.  Persia,  S  of  Caspian  Sea,  highest  peak  Dema- 
vend,  18,500  ft. 

Elche  (el'eha)  town,  Spain,  13  m.  &  W  of  Alicante 19 

El  Dakhel  (gl  da'Kel)  oasis,  Egypt,  28  m.  long,  15  m.  wide 7 

Eldon  (el'don)  town,  Wapello  co.  lo 2 

Eldora  (el-d"o'ra)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Hardin  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  2. 

El  Dorado  (gl  do-rii'do)  co.  Cal.  1,7900  pop.  9,  X  PlacerviUe.  —  tp.  &  town,  X 
of  Union  co.  Ark.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Butler  co.  Kan.  pop.  3. 

El  Dorado  Springs,  city.  Cedar  co.  Mo 2 

Eldred  (el'dred)  tp.  &  bor.  McKean  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  2,  bor.  pop.  1. 

Electric  Peak,  Rocky  Mts.  in  Wyo.  10,992  ft.  high. 

Elek  (a'lgk')  town,  Arad  CO.  Hungary 6 

Elephanta  (gl'g-fan'ta)  isl.  Bombay  Harbor,  India ;  cave  temples. 

Elephant  Bay"  inlet,"Atlantic  ocean,  S  W  Africa  ;  anchorage. 

Elephantine  (gl-e-fan'te'na)  isl.  Nile  riv.  Upper  Egypt,  opposite  Assuan. 

Elephant  Island",  populous  isl.  in  Gambia  riv.  Senegambia,  Africa. 

Elets.     See  Yelets. 

Eleusis  (e-lu'sis)  ruins_of  anc.  city,  Greece,  12  m.  N  W  of  Athens. 

Eleuthera  Island  (e-lu'ther-a-)  one  of  Bahama  Isls.  80  m.  long,  10  m.  wide..  6 

Eleutheropolis  (-op'o-lTs)  anc.  city,  Palestine  ;  extensive  Roman  ruins. 

El  Farafreh  (el  fa-ra'fre)  oasis  in  Libyan  Desert,  Africa. 

Elfsborg  (elfs'borg)  prov.  S  "W  Sweden,  4,948  D  pop.  276,  X  Wenersborg. 

Elgg  (glk)  town,  Zurich  canton,  Switzerland 7 

El  Ghor  (el  g5r')  the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  lower  Jordan,  Palestine. 
Elgin  (gl'jTn)  tp.  &  city,  Kane  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  19,  city  pop.  18,  on  Fox  Riv.  — 
(pron.  gl'gin)  co.  W  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  725  D  pop.  50,  X  St.  Thomas,  —or 
Morayshire  (mfir^ra-shir)  CO.  Scotland,  482  D  pop.  43,  X  Elgin,  pop.  8. 
El  Gran  Chaco  (gl  griin  cha'ko)  region,  Bolivia  &  Argentine  Republic. 
El  Hayz  (gl  haz  or  el  hiz)  oasis  in  Libyan  Desert,  Africa. 
El  HedOOd  (-hgd-ood)  prov.  on  S  frontier  Upper  Egypt,  formed  1888. 
El  Hejaz  or  Hedlaz  (gl  hgj-az')  region,  Arabia,  along  N  part  of  E  coast  of  Red 

Sea,  a  vilayet  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  96,500  D  pop.  3,500,  *  Mecca. 
Elis  (e'lTs)  eparchy  N  W  Morea,  Greece,  pop.  51 ;  ancient  ruins. 
Elizabeth,  city,  X  of  Union  co.  N.  J.  pop.  38.  — tp.  Lawrence  co.  O.  pop.  5.  ^ 
tp.  &  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  5,  bor.  pop.  2. 


□  means  square  miles ;  #,  capital ;  X,co.seat;  agr. ,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min., mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3 1=  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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Pop. 
Elizabeth  City,  co.  S  E  Ya.  CO  O  pop.  16,  X  Hampton.  ■—  tp.  &  town,  X  of 

Pasquotank  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  3. 
Elizabethgrad.    See  Yelizavetgrad. 

Elizabeth  Island,  in  Pacific  ocean,  5  m.  long.  —  in  Strait  of  Magellan.  ^  one 
of  Admiralty  Isls.  N  P.acific  ocean.  ^  one  of  Marshall  Isls.  N  Pacific  ocean. 

—  one  of  Society  Isls.  S  Pacific  ocean. 
Elizabeth  Islands,  Buzzards  Bay,  Dukes  co.  Mass. 
Elizabethpol.     See  Yelizavetpol. 
Elizabethtown,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Hardin  CO.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  2.  —  tp. 

&  vil.  X  of  Bladen  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  2.  ^  bor.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 
Elk,  CO.  S  E  Kan.  C51  D  pop.  12,  X  U.oward.  —  co.  N  W  cen.  Pa.  7C0  D  pop.  22, 

X  Ridgway.  —  tp.  Vinton  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Clarion  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
El  Kasr  or  El  Kasar  (el  kiisr')  vil.  *  of  El-Dakhel  oasis,  Egypt. 
Elk  Creek,  Ore.  40  m.  long,  flows  into  Umpqua  riv.  —  in  Tenn.  flows  into 

Wolf  Riv.  near  Memphis. 

Elk  Fork,  tp.  Pettis  CO.  Mo 2 

El  Khargeh  (el  kar'ge)  or  The  Great  Oasis,  valley,  Libyan  Desert,  Africa. 
Elkhart  (elk'hart)  CO.  N  Ind.  470  D  pop.  39,  X  Goshen,  —tp.  &  city,  Elkhart 

CO.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  8,  city  pop.  11. 
Elkhart  River,  90  ra.  long,  Noble  CO.  Ind.  to  St.  Joseph  river. 
Elkhorn,  tp.  Warren  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  X  of  Walworth  co.  Wis.  pop.  1. 
Elkhorn  Creek,  Fayette  co.  Ky.  N  W  to  Kentucky  river. 
Elkhorn  River,  Neb.  200  m.  long,  flows  into  Platte  river. 
Elk  Lick  Springs.  Pike  co.  Mo. ;  mineral  waters. 
Elk  Mountain,  S  E  Susquehanna  co.  Pa.  2,000  ft.  high. 
Elk  mountain  or  Big  Horn,  peak.  Medicine  Bow  Range,  Wyo. 
Elk  Mountains,  range  in  Col. ;  Castle  Peak,  the  highest,  14,115  ft. 
Elko  (el'kS)  CO.  N  E  Nev.  17,652  D  pop.  5,  X  Elko. 
Elkton  (Slk'ton)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Todd  co.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  1.  —  tp. 

&  town,  X  of  Cecil  co.  Md.  tp.  pop.  5,  town  pop.  2. 

Elland  (Sl'land)  town,  West  Riding,  York  co.  England 6 

EUenburg  fSl'len-bQrg)  tp.  &  vil.  Clinton  co.  N.  Y 3 

Ellensburg,  city,  X  of  Kittitas  co.  Wash 3 

Ellenville  (gl'len-vll)  vil.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y 3 

Ellesmere  (Slz'mer)  town,  Shropshire,  England 6 

Ellezelles  (Sll'zgll')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  16  m.  N  E  of  Tournay 6 

Ellichpur  (el'ich-poor')  dist.  Berar,  cen.  India,  pop.  148.  ^ its  *  pop.  28. 

Ellicott  (Sl'i-kot)  tp.  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y 2 

Elllcott  City,  town,  X  of  Howard  co.  Md 1 

Ellington  (ll'ing-ton)  tp.  &  vil.  Tolland  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  Adams  co. 

111.  pop.  2. 
EUiOtt  (Sl'i-ot)  CO.  N  E  Ky.  270  D  pop.  9,  X  Sandy  Hook.  —  tp.  San  Joaquin 

CO.  Cal.  pop.  2. 
Ellis  (Sl'is)  CO.  W  cen.  Kan.  025  D  pop.  8,  X  Hays  City.  —  co.  N  E  cen.  Tex. 

950  D  pop.  32,  X  Waxahachie.  —  city,  Ellis  co.  Kan.  pop.  1. 

EUisburg  (Sl'Is-bflrg)  tp.  &  vil.  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y tp.  4 

Ellis  Island,  New  York  Harbor,  1  m.  S  W  of  New  York  city. 

EUore  (Sl'lor')  town,  Godavari  dist.  Madras  presidency,  British  India 25 

Ellsworth  (elz'worth)  co.  cen.  Kan.  720  Q  pop.  9. .—  its  X  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of 

Hancock  CO.  Mef  pop.  5. 

Elm,  tp.  Putnam  co.  Mo 3 

Elma  (el'ma)  tp.  &  vil.  Erie  co.  N.  Y tp.  2 

Elmall  (§l-rna-le')  town,  S  W  Konia  vilayet,  Asia  Minor 8 

El  Mebarrez  (el  me-bar'rgz)  town,  Lahsa  prov.  Arabia 10 

Elmlna  (gl-me'na)  town.  Gold  Coast,  W  Africa 6 

Elmira  (Sl-mi'ra)  city,  X  of  Chemung  co.  N.  Y.  on  Chemung  river 31 

Elmore  (el'mor")  CO.  Ala.  652  D  pop.  22,  X  Wetumpka.  —  co.  S  Ida.  3,000  □ 

pop.  2,  X  Rocky  Bar.  —  vil.  Ottawa  co.  O.  pop.  1. 

Elmshorn  (Slms'h5rn)  mfg.  town,  Holstein,  Prussia 8 

Elmwood,  tp.  &  town,  Peoria  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Saline  co. 

Mo.  pop.  2. 
Elora  or  Ellora  (gl-lo'ra)  vil.  Bengal,  British  India ;  remarkable  cave  temples. 

El-Ouad  (el-oo'ad')  or  El  Wad  (-wSd')  vil.  Sahara,  Algiers,  Africa 8 

El  Paso  (el  pii'so)  CO.  E  cen.  Col.  2,660  D  pop.  21,  X  Colorado  Springs.  —  co. 

W  Tex.  9,750  D  pop.  16,  X  El  Paso,  pop.  10.  —  city,  Woodford  co.  HI.  pop.  1. 

El  Paso  del  Norte  (-dSl  nor'tS)  valley,  Rio  Grande,  Chihuahua,  Mexico 5 

El  Rass  (§1  ras')  town,  Nejd,  Wahabee  kingdom,  Arabia 18 

El  Rosario  (Si  ro-sa're-o)  town,  Sinaloa,  Mexico ,       5 

Elsass-Lothringen.    See  Alsace-Lokraine. 

Elsinore  (Sl'sT-nor')  town,  Seeland  isl.  Denmark. 11 

El  Slwah  (gl  se'wa')  oasis,  Libyan  Desert,  Africa ;  #  Siwah-el-Kebir,  built  of 

rock  salt. 

ElSt  (elst)  vil.  Gelderland,  Netherlands 5 

Eltham  (git'am)  vil.  &  par.  Kent  co.  England  ;  suburb  of  London par.  5 

Elton  (gl'tSn'l  salt  lake,  Russia,  70  m.  E  of  Volga  riv.  130  D. 

Elvas  (el'vas)  frontier  city,  Alemtejo,  Portugal,  on  Guadiana  river 10 

ElwOOd  (gl'wood)  tp.  Vermilion  co.  111.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Madison  co.  Ind.  pop.  2. 
Ely  (e'lT)  viL  Orange  co.  Vt.  pop.  1.  —  isl.  Cambridge  co.  England,  pop.  G4.  — 

city  in  same,  pop.  8. 
Elyrla  (e-lTr'g-a)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Lorain  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  6,  vil.  pop.  6. 
Emanuel  (e-mSn'u-gl)  co.  E  cen.  Ga.  1,028  D  pop.  15,  X  Swainsboro. 

Emden  or  Embden  (Sm'dSn)  ft.  spt.  E.  Friesland  dist.  Hanover,  Prussia 14 

Emerald  Hill,  town,  Victoria,  Australia ;  suburb  of  Melbourne 25 

Emery  (gm'er-y)  co.  E  Ut.  5,723  D  pop.  5,  X  Castle  Dale. 

Emigrant  Peak,  volcanic  mt.  Mont,  on  Yellowstone  riv.  10,629  ft.  high. 

Emilia  (a-mel'e-ii) ,  anc.  jEmil'ia,  old  dept.  Italy,  7,921  D 2,253 

Eminence,  town,  Henry  CO.  Ky 1 

Emlenton  (em'len-ton)  bor.  Venango  co.  Pa 1 

Emmen  (Sm'mSn)  vil.  &  par.  Drenthe  prov.  Netherlands par.  5 

Emmerich  (gm'mer-I k)  town ,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 9 

Emmet  (Sm'et)  co.  N  lo.  408  D  pop.  4,  X  EsthervUle.  —  co.  N  Mich.  438  P 

pop.  9,  X  Little  Traverse. 

Emmetsburg,  tp.  &  city,  Palo  Alto  co.  lo city         2 

Emmons  (gm'monz)  CO.  S  N.  Dak.  1,584  D  pop.  2,  X  Williamsport. 
Empire,  tp.  Stanislaus  co.  Cal.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  McLean  co.  111.  pop.  2. 

Empire  City,  vil.  Cherokee  co.  Kan 1 

Empoli  (gm'po-le)  town,  Tuscany,  Italy 6 

Emporia  (gm-po'rT-a)  city  &  tp.  X  of  Lyon  co.  Kan.  city  pop.  8,  tp.  pop.  2. 

Emporium,  bor.  X  of  Cameron  co.  Pa 2 

Ems  (gms)  town,  Prussia,  on  Lahn  riv.  pop.  7;  watering  place,  —  riv.  160  m. 

long,  N  W  Germany,  flows  into  North  Sea. 
Enara  (a-nii'ra)  lake,  Lapland,  Russia,  685  D,  outlet  into  Arctic  Ocean. 

Encinal  (en-se-niil')  past.  co.  S  Tex.  1,700  D 3 

Encounter  Bay,  S  Australia,  at  outlet  of  Murray  river. 

Enderby  Land  (5n'der-bT-)  large  isl.  Antarctic  6c.  lat.  07°  16'  S,  Ion.  49°  47'  E. 

Endr'dd  (gn'driid')  commune  &  vil.  B6k(5s  co.  Hungary commune  9 

Enfield  ^gn'feld)  tp.  Hartford  co.  Conn.  pop.  7.  —  tp.  &  vil.  White  co.  111.  tp. 

pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Halifax  co.  N. 

C.  tp.  pop.  4.  —  town,  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  19. 
Engadine  or  Engadin  (Sn'ga-den')  Alpine  valley,  Grisons,  Swit.  45  m.  long.. 
Engano  (5n-gii'no)  isl.  nearr  Sumatra,  30  m.  circuit.  —  isl.  N  of  Papua. 
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Engelberg  (gng'gl-bgro)  i.  e.  "  hill  of  angels,"  valley  &  town,  Alps,  Unter- 
waldeu,  Switzerland 

Engineer  Mountain,  Col.  12,971  ft.  high. 

England  (Tn'gland)  kingdom  &  div.  of  Great  Britain,  50,867  D  pop.  27,483,  * 
London. 

Englewood  (Sng'I-w66d)  vil.  Cook  co.  111.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  pop.  5. 

English  Channel,  20  to  155  m.  wide,  separates  England  from  France. 

Engua-Guagu  (gn'gwa-gwa-soo')  isl.  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil. 

Enguera  (gn-gwa'ra)  town,  Spain,  47  m.  S  W  of  Valencia 

Enkhuysen  (enk'hoi'seu)  town,  N.  Holland,  Netherlands 

Ennls  (en'is)  city,  Ellis  co.  Tex.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Clare  co.  Ireland,  pop.  6. 

Ennlscorthy  (gn'Ts-kSr'thT)  town,  Wexford  co.  Ireland 

Ennlskillen  (en'Ts-kil'len)  town,  X  of  Fermanagh  co.  Ireland ! 

Enos  (a'nos)^spt.  town.,  Adrianople  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  .Sgean  sea.. 

Enosburg  (e'nos-bflrg)  tp.  &  vil.  Franklin  co.  Vt tp. 

Enschede  (Sn-sKa'de)  town,  Overyssel,  Netherlands 

Enterprise,  vil.  X  of  Clarke  co.  Miss .' 

£ntre-Douro-e-Minho.    See  Minho. 

Entre_Rios  (en'tra  re'os)  prov.  Argentine  Rep.  45,000  □  pop.  300,  *  Parana. 

Epe  (a'pe)  or  Eep  (ap)  vil.  Gelderland,  Netherlands 

Eperies  (a'pa're-gsh')  town.  Upper  Hungary,  on  branch  of  Theiss  river 

Epernay  (a'per'na')  to\vn,  dept.  Marne,  on  Marne  riv.  France 

Ephesus  (gf'e-siSs)  ruins  of  anc.  city,  Asia  Minor,  35  m.  S  S  E  of  Smyrna. 

Ephraim  (e'fra-Tm)  tp.  &  city,  San  Pete  co.  Ut tp. 

Ephrata  (gf'ra-ta)  tp.  &  vil.  Lancaster  co.  Pa tp. 

Ephratah  (ef-ra'ta)  tp.  &  vil.  Fulton  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Epinal  (S'pe'nal')  town,  *  of  dept.  Vosges,  on  Moselle  riv.  France 

Epirus  (g-pi'riis)  country  of  anc.  Greece,  now  S  part  of  Albania. 

Eppan  (gp'pan)  vil.  &  par.  Tyrol,  Austria par. 

Epping  (gp'Tug)  tp.  &  vil.  Rockingham  co.  N.  H tp. 

Epsom,  town,  Surrey  co.  England,  14  m.  S  W  of  London ;  race  course  near  by. 

Erath  (e'rath')  co.  N  cen.  Tex.  1,000  D  pop.  22,  X  Stephenville. 

Ercsl  (gr'che')  vil.  Stuhlweissenburg  co.  Hungary,  on  Danube  river 

Erebus,  Mount  (-gr'e-bus)  volcano,  Antarctic  Continent,  12,367  ft.  high. 

Eregli  (Sr'eg-Ie')  spt.  Kastamuni  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  Black  Sea 

Erlurt  (er'foort)  govt.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  1 ,363  D  pop.  433.  —  its  *  pop.  72. 

Erie  (e'rl)  co.  W  N.  Y.  990  D  pop.  323,  X  Buffalo.  —  co.  N  0.  260  D  pop.  35, 
X  Sandusky.  —  co.  N  W  Pa.  770  D  pop.  86,  X  Erie,  pop.  41 ;  a  lake  port. 

Erie,  Lake,  240  m.  long,  58  m.  broad  ;  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  drained  by  St. 
Lawrence  river. 

Erin  (e'rTn)  tp.  Macomb  co.  Mich 

Eritrea  (e-rlt're-a)  Italian  colony  on  Red  Sea,  N  E  Africa,  52,000  D  pop.  300, 

#  Massaua,  pop.  16. 
Erivan  (gr-e-van')  govt.  Trans- Caucasia,  Russia,  10,745  D  pop.  677. .—  its  *  pop. 
15,  a  ft.  town  115  m.  S  S  W  of  Tiflis. 

Erlangen  (er'lang-en)  or  Erlang  (gr'lang)  town,  Bavaria,  Germany 

Erlau  (gr'lou)  or  fjger  (a'gar')  tovm,  X  of  Heves  co.  Hungary,  67  m.  N  E  of 

Budapest 

Erne  (ern)  riv.  &  two  lakes,  Ireland,  60  m.  long ;  noted  for  scenery. 

Emsdorf  (erns'dorf)  mfg.  vil.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia 

Erris  (gr'ris)  maritime  dist.  N  W  Mayo  co.  Ireland ;  noted  for  scenery 

Ersek-Ujvar  (gr'shgk'-o6'e-var')  town,  Hungary,  on  Neutra  river 

Ervin  (er'vin)  tp.  Howard  co.  Ind 

Eiwin  (er'wTn)  tp.  Steuben  co.  N.  Y 

Erzberg  (grtz'bero)  iron  min.  dist.  Styria;  worked  over  1,000  years. 
Erzerum  (erz'room')  vilayet,  Tur.  in  Asia,  29,614  D  pop.  646.  —  its  *  pop.  60. 
Erz-Gebirge  (grts'-ge-ber'ge)  mts.  Germany,  120  m.  long,.highest  point 4,500 ft. 

Erzinjan  (gr'zln-jgn')  town,  Erzerum  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia 

Escambia  (es-kSm'be-a)  CO.  S  Ala.  972  D  pop.  9,   X  Pollard.  —  co.  W  Fla. 
680  D  pop.  20,  X  Pensacola. 

Escanaba  (es'ka^na'ba)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Delta  co.  Mich city 

Eschwege  (gsh'wa'ge)  town,  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia,  on  Werra  river 

Eschweiler  (gsh'wi-ler)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Escurlal  (gs-koo-re-af')  town,  Madrid  prov.  Spain ;  famous  palace 

Esdraelon  (es-dra-e'15n)  plain,  Palestine,  valley  of  Kishon  river. 

Eskl  Baba  (es'ki  bii'ba)  town,  Adrianople  vUayet,  Turkey  in  Europe 

Eski  Saghra  (-sa'gra).     See  Stara-Zagora. 

Eskilstuna  (es-kil-stoo'nii)  town,  Sweden,  57  m.  W  of  Stockholm 

Esmeralda  (es-ma-riil'da)  min.  co.  W  Nev.  8,540  D  pop.  2,  X  Aurora. 
Esmeraldas  (gs-ma-ral'das)  prov.  N  W  Ecuador,  S.  America,  7,439  O  pop.  15. 

—  its  #  pop.  3. 
Esneh  (gs'ng')  former  prov.  Upper  Egypt,  including  part  of  Nubia ;  merged,  in 
1888,  in  new  prov.  of  El  Hedood.  —  town,  pop.  7,  left  bank  Nile  ;  noted  ruins. 

Esopus  (e-so_'pus)  tp.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y 

Espejo  (gs-pa'Ho)  town,  Spain,  25  m.  S  E  of  Cordova 

EsplritO  Santo  (es-pe're-to  siia'to)  state,  E  Brazil,  17,312  D  pop.  122,  *  Vic- 
toria. 
Espiritu  Santo  (gs-pe're-too-)  town,  Cuba,  pop.  7. .—  largest  isl.  of  New  Hebri- 
des, S  Pacific  oc.  —  isl.  Gulf  of  California,  13  m.  long,  5  m.  wide,  30  m.  N  of 
La  Paz.  ^  bay,  E  Yucatan,  Cen.  America. 
Esquimau  (gs'ke-malt)  spt.  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia. 
Esseg,  Eszek,  or  Esseck  (gs'sgk)  ft.  town,  Slavonia,  Hungary,  on  Drave  riv. 

Essen  (gs'sen)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  19  m.  N  N  E  of  Ddsseldorf 

Essendon  (gs'sen-dgn)  town,  Victoria,  Australia 

EssetluibO  (es-sa-ke'bo)  most  W  co.  British  Guiana,  South  America,  pop.  35.  — 

riv.  British  Guiana,  480  in.  long. 
Essex  (Ss'Sks)  CO.  N  E  Mass.  503  D  pop.  300,  X  Salem,  Newburyport,  &  Law- 
rence. —  CO.  N  E  N.  J.  127  D  pop.  256,  X  Newark.  —  co.  N  E  N.  Y.  1,667  d 
pop.  33,  X  Elizabethtown.  —  co.  N  E  Vt.  730  D  pop.  10,  X  Guildhall.  —  co. 
E  Va.  235  D  pop.  10,  X  Tappahannock.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Conn.  tp. 
pop,  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Essex  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Chit- 
tenden CO.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  CO.  England,  1,542  D  pop.  785,  X  Chelmsford.  ^ 
CO.  Ontario,  Canada,  235  D  pop.  55,  X  Sandwich. 

Essexville,  vil.  B.ay  CO.  Mich 

Essllngen  (gs'lTng-gn)  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  on  Neckar  river 

ESBOnnes  (gs'sSnn')  vil.  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  Friuice,  on  Essonnes  river 

Estaires  (Ss'tSr')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  on  Lys  river 

Estarac  (Ss'tii'rak')  old  div.  of  Franco,  now  depts.  Geks  &  Hautes-Pyrenees. 

Este  (Ss'ttt)  mfg.  town,  Lombardy,  Italy,  17  m.  S  S  W  of  Padua 

Estella  (gs-tgl'yS)  anc.  Al'ba,  town,  Spain,  20  m.  S  W  of  Pamplona 

Estepa  (gs-ta'pti)  (inc.  Asta'I'A,  town,  Spain,  54  m.  E  by  S  of  Seville 

Estepona  (gs-tS-po'nii)  town,  Spain,  on  Medit.  sea,  41  ni.  S  W  of  Malaga 

Esthonia  (Ss-tho'nT-a)  govt.  Baltic  Provs.  Russia,  7,818  D  pop.  393,  #  Revel. 
Estill  (gs'tTl)  CO.  E  cen.  Ky.  250  D  pop.  11,  X  Irvine. 

Eston  (Ps'ton)  vil.  York  co.  England 

Estremadura  (gs-tra-mii-Doo'rii)  old  prov.  Spain,  now  provs.  BAr)A,i03  it  CX- 
OEREs,  ll'.,7(l0  n  pop.  820.  —  prov.  S  W  Portugal,  6,876  D  pop.  946,  #  Lisbon. 
Estremoz  (5s-trS-moz')  town,  Alemtejo  prov.  Portugal,  23  m.  N  E  of  Evora. .. 
Etah  lo'tii)  .'igr.  diat.  Agra,  British  India,  1,512  D  pop.  704. .—  its  #  poji.  7. 

fitampes  (.a'tSNp')  town,  dept.  Scino-et-Oise,  France,  35  m.  S  W  of  Paris 

Etawah  (Bt'ii'wii)  dist.  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India,  1,691  D.  —  its  *  pop.  35. 
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S,  5, 1,  o,  u,  long ;  a,  e,  6,  less  prolonged  ;  5,  5,  T,  5,  B,  short;  a,  g,  i,  o,  y,  obscure;  fSr,  list,  fftU,  cfire;  tBrm ;  food,  fWt,  fQrl_;  6  as  in  fOr  ;  oi  as  in  oil  ;  ow  as  in  cow; 
a,  6,  vi,  u,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  ch  as  in  chin ;  g  as  in  get ;  a  ««  »'"  linger,  ligk ;  ng  as  in  sing  ;  th  as  in  thin ;  tb  as  in  thine  ;  I,  iS,  6,  *,  a,  d,  a,  a,  k,  n  (see  p.  1719). 
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Ethiopia  (e-thi-o'pT-a)  the  ancient  name  of  the  Abyssinian  empire. 
Etna  (St'nj)  volcano"N  E  Sicily,  Italy,  near  Catania,  9,G52  ft.  high. 
Etna,  tp.  Hardin  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  4. 
EtOWall  (gt'o-wa)  CO.  N  E  Ala.  510  D  pop.  22,  X  Gadsden. 
Etrurla  (e-troo're-a)  auc.  country,  Italy,  now  Tuscany  &  part  of  Umbeia. 

Ettlingen  (et'lin"g-en)  town,  Baden,  Germany,  4^  m.  S  of  Carlsruhe 

Eu  (u)  town,  dept.  Seine-Iuferieure,  France,  on  Bresle  river 

Eubcea  (ii-be'a)  isl.  yEgean  sea,  forming,  with  other  islands,  a  nome  of  Greece, 

2,21G  n  pop.'lOS,  *  Chalcis. 

Euclid  (il'klTd)  tp.  &  vil.  Cuyahoga  ce.  0 tp. 

Eudora  (u-do'rii)  tp.  &  city,  Douglas  co.  Kan tp. 

Eufaula  (u-fa'lii)  city,  Barbour  co.  Ala  on  Chattahoochee  river 

Eupatoria  (ir-pa-to're-a)  or  KoslOV  (kus-Iov')  spt.  W  coast  Crimea,  Russia — 

Eupen  (oi'pen)  town,  Rliine  Prov.  Prussia,  10  m.  S  S  W  of  Aachen 

Euphrates  (S-fra'tez)  Tur.  Feat,  riv.  1,780  m.  long,  Erzerum  to  Persian  Gulf. 
Eure  (ur)  dept.  N  W  France,  2,300  D  pop.  349,  *  Evreux. 
Eure-et-Loir  (nr'-a'-lwar')  dept.  N  W  France,  2,2G8  D  pop.  285,  *  Chartres. 
Eureka  (u-re'lia)  min.  co.  N  Nev.  4,150  D  pop.  3.  —  its  X  pop.  2.  — tp.  &  city, 

X  of  Humboldt  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  5.  —  vil.  Woodford  co.  111.  pop.  1. 

— tp.  &  city,  X  of  Greenwood  co.  Kan.  city  pop.  2.  — town,  Juab  co.  Ut.  pop.  2. 

Eureka  Springs,  city,  X  of  Carroll  CO.  Ark 

Euripus  (u-ri'piis)  sliallow  strait,  113  m.  long,  betw.  Euboea  isl.  &  Greek  Pen. 
Europe  (u'rup)  continent,  3,797,410  D  exclusive  of  Arctic  isls.  pop.  360,200. 
Eurytanla  (u-re-ta-ne'S)  eparchy,  N  W  Greece,  pop.  33,  *  Karpenisi. 

Euskirchen  (ois'keerK'en)  to\vn,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Eutaw  (iJ'ta)  town,  X  of  Greene  co.  Ala 

Eutaw  Springs,  branch  of  Santee  riv.  S.  C;  battlefield  in  1781. 
Evangelist  Islands,  group  off  Magellan  Strait,  W  Patagonia,  S.  America. 

Evans  (ev'nnz)  tp.  Erie  co.  N.  T -. 

Evanston  (gv'anz-ton)  tp.  &  vil.  Cook  CO.  111.  tp.  pop.  13.  —  town,  X  of  Uinta 

CO.  Wyo.  pop,  2. 
Evansville  (ev'anz-vil)  city,  X  of  Vanderburg  co.  Ind.  pop.  51.  —  vil.  Rock 

CO.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

Evart  (Sv'art)  vil.  Oceola  co.  Mich 

Evelyn  (ev'e-lTn)  CO.  Victoria,  Australia 

Everest,  Mount.    See  Gaueisankar. 

Everett  (ev'er-et)  tp.  &  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  11.  —bor.  Bedford 

CO.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Evorghem  (a'vSr-nem)  vil.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  4  m.  N  of  Ghent 

Everglades,  lake  &  swamp  region,  Dade  &  Monroe  cos.  S  Fla. 

Evergreen,  town,  X  of  Conecuh  co.  Ala 

Evesham  (evz'iim  or  evz'hum)  town,  Worcester  co.  England,  on  Avon  river. . 
Evora  (5v'o-ra)  dist.  Alemtejo  prov.  Portugal,  2,738  D  pop.  113.  —  city,  pon. 

13,  *  of  Alemtejo  prov.  85  m.  E  S  E  of  Lisbon. 

Evreux  (Sv'rn')  city,  *  of  dept.  Eure,  France,  on  Iton  river 

Evron  (Sv'roN')  commune  &  town,  dept.  Mayenne,  France town 

Ewlng  (ii'ing)  tp.  Mercer  co.  N.  J 

Exaerde  (eks-ar'de)  commune,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Excelsior  Springs  (Sk-sgl'sT-or-)  city.  Clay  co.  Mo 

Exeter  (eks'e-ter)  tp.  &  vil.  a  X  of  Rockingham  co.  N.    H.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil. 

pop.  2.  —  tp.  Berks  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Devon  co.  England,  on  Exe 

riv.  159  m.  W  S  W  of  London,  pop.  38. 
Exmoor  (eks'moor)  hill  dist.  30  tl,  Somerset  &  Devon  cos.  England. 

Exmouth  (Sks'miith)  spt.  town,  on  Exe  riv.  Devon  co.  England 

Exmouth  Gulf,  W  coast  Australia,  30  m.  wide  and  65  m.  long. 

Exuma,  Great  and  Little  (-Sk-zoo'mii)  two  of  Bahama  Isls. ;  good  harbors. . . 

Eyalialla-Yokul  (i'a-f e-al'la-yo'k681)  volcano,  Iceland. 

Eyre  Lake  (Sr-)  S  Australia,  4,000  D,  lat.  27°  50'  to  29°  20'  S. 


Pop. 
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Fabbriano  (f iib-bre-a'no)  city,  Ancona  prov.  Italy 

Fabius  (fa'be-us)  tp.  &  vil.  Onondaga  co.  N.  y tp. 

Fabrizia  (fa-brtd'ze-a)  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy 

Fadd  (f od)  vil.  Tolna  co.  Hungary,  on  Danube  river 

Faemund  (fa'moond')  lake,  Norway,  37  m.  long,  85  m.  S  E  of  Trondhjem. 

Faenza  (fS-en'zS)  city,  Ravenna  prov.  cen.  Italy,  31  m.  S  W  of  Ravenna 

Fahlun  (fii'loon)  mining  town,  *  of  Kopparberg  prov.  cen.  Sweden 

Fal— Fo  (fi'-fo)  town,  Kwang-Nan  prov.  Cochin  China,  Annani 

Falrbury  (fSr'ber-T)  towa,  Livingston  co.  111.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Jefferson 
CO.  Neb.  pop.  3. 

Fairfax  (fSr'faks)  co.  N  B  Va.  420  D  pop.  17,  X  Fairfax  Courthouse.  —  tp.  & 
vil.  Franklin  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Fairfield,  co.  S  W  Conn.  540  D  pop.  150,  X  Danbury  &  Bridgeport.  —  co.  S 
cen.  O.  474  D  pop.  34,  X  Lancaster.  —  co.  N  cen.  S.  C.  775  D  pop.  29,  X 
Winnsboro.  —  tp.  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  4.  —  town,  X  of  Wayne  co.  111. 
pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  3.  —  tp.  & 
vil.  Somerset  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  LBnawee  co.  Mich. 
tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Cumberland  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Butler  co.  O.  pop.  2.  — 
tp.  Columbiana  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Highland  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Frank- 
lin CO.  Vt.  pop.  2. 

Fairhaven,  tp.  &  vil.  Bristol  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1.  —city,  Whatcom 
CO.  Wash.  pop.  4. 

Fair  Haven,  tp.  Rutland  co.  Vt. 

Fair  Haven,  East,  bor.  suburb  of  New  Haven,  New  Haven  co.  Conn 

Fairport,  vil.  Monroe  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Lake  co.  O.  pop.  1. 

Fairview,  tp.  Jasper  CO.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Jones  co.  lo.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  bor. 
Butler  CO.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  York  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  — tp.  Greenville  co.  S.  C. 
pop.  3. 

Faison  (fa'son)  tp.  Duplin  co.  N.  C 

Faizabad  (ff-zii'bad')  div.  Oudh,  British  India,  7,305  D  pop.  3,683.  —  dist.  in 
same,  1,649  D  pop.  1,437.  —  mfg.  town,  #  of  div.  and  dist.  65  m.  E  of  Luck- 
now,  pop.  80.  —  town,  #  of  Badakhshan  ter.  Afghanistan. 

Faizapur  (fi'za-poor')  town,  Kandesh  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India 

Fak-WhO-Mun  (f ak'-wo-moon')  town,  Leao-Tong  prov.  Manchuria 

Falaba  (f a-la'bii)  fortified  town,  *  of  Sulimana,  Seneganibia,  Africa 

Falaise  (fii'lSz')  town,  dept.  Calvados,  France,  23  m.  S  S  E  of  Caen 

Falcon  (fal-kon'-)  and  Zulia  (-soo'le-a)  state,  Venezuela,  S.  America,  36,212  D 
pop.  205,  *  Maracaibo. 

Falkenstein  (tai'ken-stin')  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany 

Falkirk  (fal'kerk)  t'own,  Stirling  co.  Scotland,  24  m.  W  N  W  of  Edinburgh. . . 

Falkland  Islands  (fak'land-)  group  of  200  isls.  S  Atlantic  ocean,  6,500  □  pop. 
2,  *  Stanley ;  belong  to  Great  Britain. 

Falkland  Sound.  45  m.  long,  separates  E  &  W  Falkland  islands. 

Fall  Creek,  tp.  Henry  CO.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Madison  co.  Ind.  pop.  3. 

Fall  River,  co.  S  W  S.  Dak.  1,770  D  pop.  4,  X  Hot  Springs.  —  mfg.  city  &  port, 
Bristol  CO.  Mass.  at  mouth  of  Taunton  river 

Falls,  CO.  cen.  Tex.  770  D  pop.  21,  X  Marlin.  —  tp.  Hocking  co.  O.  pop.  5.  — 
tp.  Bucks  CO.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
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Fallsburg  (falz'bfirg)  tp.  Sullivan  co.  N.  T 

Falls  City,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Richardson  co.  Neb.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2. 
Falmouth  (fal'miith)  tp.  &  vil.  Barnstable  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  cml.  town, 
Cornwall  co.  England,  14  m.  N  N  E  of  Lizard  Point,  pop.  4. 

Falster  (f al'ster)  isl.  of  Denmark,  in  Baltic  sea ;  noted  for  fruit 

FamagUSta  (fa-ma-goos'ta)  spt.  E  Cyprus,  Mediterranean  sea 

Fannet  (f  an'et)  tp.  Franklin  co.  Pa 

Fannin  (fan'In)  co.  N  Ga.  409  D  pop.  9,   X  Morgantown.  —  co.  N  E  Tex. 

1,000  D  pop.  39,  X  Bonham. 
Fanning  Island  (fSn'Ing-)  guano  isl.  Pacific  ocean,  3°  53'  N,  158°  23'  W. 
Fano  (fii'no)  town,  Marches,  Italy,  on  Adriatic  sea,  pop.  21.  —  or  Fanno  (fan'- 

no)  one  of  Ionian  Isls.  14  m.  N  W  of  Corfu. 
Fande  (fa'no'e)  isl.  Denmark,  off  W  coast  Jutland,  8  m.  long. 

Faraknagar  (f ar-ak-nii'gar)  town,  14  m.  S  W  of  Delhi,  N  W  India 

Farallones  (fa-riil-yo'nes)  isls.  Cal.  coast,  W  of  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Fareham  (fSr'am)  coast  town,  Hampshire,  3ngland_ 

Fargo  (far'go)  city,  X  of  Cass  co.  N.  Dak .' 

Faribault  (fSr'e-bo')  co.  S  Minn.  720  D  pop.  17,  X  Blue  Earth  City.  —  city, 
X  of  Rice  CO.  Minn.  pop.  7. 

Faridkot  (f ii-red'kot)  native  state,  Punjab,  N  W  India,  643  □ 

Farmer  City,  vil.  De  Witt  co.  Ill 

Farmington  (fiirm'ing-ton)  tp.  &  vil.  Hartford  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  & 
town,  Fulton  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Franklin  co. 
Me.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Strafford  co.  N.  H.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Davie  co. 
N.  C.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Clarion  CO.  Pa.  pop.  .3.  —  tp.  Jefferson  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 
Farmville  (-vTl)  tp.  &  vil.  Pitt  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward CO.  Va.  pop.  2. 
Farnams  Peak  (liir'namz-)  South  Park  Range,  Col.  11,400  ft.  high. 

Farnborough   (farn'bur-ro)  vil.  &  par.  Hampshire,  England par. 

Fame  (farn),  or  Fern,  Islands,  17  isls.  off  coast  of  Durham  co.  England. 

Farnham  (fam'am)  town,  Surrey  CO.  England 

Farnworth,  tp.  Lancaster  co.  England 

Faro  (fa'ro)  dist.  coextensive  with  Algarve  prov.  Portugal,  1,873  D  pop.  204. 

^its  *,  a  spt.  pop.  8. 
Faro  (fa'ro)  isl.  in  Baltic  sea,  10  m.  long,  6  m.  wide  ;  belongs  to  Sweden. 

Faroe  (fa'ro  or  fa'ro-e)  group  of  Danish  isls.  in  Atlantic  ocean,  514  D 

Far  Rockaway,  vil.  Queens  co.  N.  Y 

Fars  (Jars)  or  Farsistan  (tiir'sTs-tan')  prov.  S  W  Per.  pop.  1,700,  *  Shiraz. 
Farsan  Islands  (fjir'san'-)  the  two  largest  isls.  E  Red  Sea,  31  and  18  m.  long. 
Farukhdbad  (fa-rook-a'biid')  dist.  Agra  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India, 
1,909  D  pop.  919,  #  Futtigarh.  .—  town  in  same,  near  Ganges  riv.  pop.  78. 

Fasano  (f a-sa'no)  city,  Bari  prov.  Italy 

FashOda  (fa-sho'da)  dist.  on  Wliite  Nile,  Africa,  pop.  300.  .—  its  *  pop.  3. 

Fatezh,  Fatesch,  or  Fatej  (fa'tSzh)  town,  Kursk  govt  Russia 

Faucett  (fa'set)  tp.  Halifax  co.  N.  C 

Fauglia  (fowl'ya)  vil.  Tuscany,  Italy,  11  m.  E  of  Leghorn 

Faulk  (fak)  CO.  N  S.  Dak.  1,010  13  pop.  4,  X  Faulkton. 
Faulkner  (fak'ner)  CO.  N  cen.  Ark.  623  D  pop.  18,  X  Conway. 
Fauquier  (fa'kef')  co.  N  Va.  680  D  pop.  23,  X  Warrenton. 

Favara  (fa-va'rii)  town,  Sicily,  Italy  ;  sulphur  mines 

Faversham  (fSv'er-sham)  town,  Kent  co.  England,  45  m.  E  S  E  of  London  .. 

Fayal  (fi-al'.  Port.  il-Sv)  isl.  of  Azores,  Atlan.  oc.  pop.  26,  chief  town  Horta. 

Fayette  (ia-ef)  co.  N  W  Ala.  700  D  fop.  13,  X  Fayette   Courthouse.  —  co. 

W  Ga.  162  D  pop.  9,  X  Fayetteville.  —  co.  S  cen.  111.  720  D  pop.  23,  X  Van- 

dalia.  —  co.  E  S  E  Ind.  210  D  pop.  12,  X  Connersville.  —  co.  N  E  lo.  720  D 

pop.  23,  X  West  Union.  —  co.  N  cen.  Ky.  252  D  pop.  36,  X  Lexington.  — 

CO.  S  W  0.  398  D  pop.  22,  X  Washington.  —  co.  S  W  Pa.  830  D  pop.  80,  X 

Uniontown.  —  co.  S  W  Tenn.  630  D  pop.  29,  X  Somerville.  —  co.  S  E  cen.  Tex. 

960  n  pop.  31,  X  La  Grange.  —  co.  S  part  W.  Va.  750  D  pop.  21,  X  Fayette- 

viDe.  —  tp.  HiUsdale  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Howard  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 

—  tp.  Seneca  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  .—  tp.  Lawrence  co.  O.  pop.  2.  t-  tp.  Juniata 

CO.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Fayetteirtlle  (la'et-vTl)  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Ark.  pop.  3.  —  tovni,  X  of 

Cumberland  co.  N.  C.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X 

of  Lincoln  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2. 

Fayoum  (fi-oom')  prov.  Upper  Egypt,  493  D  pop.  229,  *  Medinet-el-Fayoum, 

pop.  26. 
Fazooli  (fa-zo'kle)  country  on  Blue  Nile,  Africa,  pop.  500,  #  Mehemet  Ali. 
Feather  River,  Cal.  250  m.  long,  flows  into  Sacramento  river. 
Fecamp  (ia'koM')  spt.  town,  dept.  Seine-Iuf^rieure,  Fr.  27  m.  E  N  E  of  Havre 
Federal  District,  Mexico,  463  D  pop.  476.  — Venezuela,  S.  America,  45  D  pop. 
71.  —  Brazil,  538  D  pop.  407. 

Felaniche  (fa-la-nech')  mfg.  town,  Majorca  isl.  Spain 

Feldberg  (lelt'bers)  peak.  Black  Forest  mts.  Baden,  Germany,  4,675  ft.  high. 

Felegyhaza  (fa-lej'ha'z5')  town,  Hungary,  66  m.  S  E  of  Budapest 

Felsb'-B&iya  (fSl'sho'-ban'yo')  min.  town,  Szathmar  co.  Hungary. 

FelsbviSSO  (ISl'sho-vIs'so)  town,  Marmaros  co.  Hungary 

Fellire  (fSl'tra)  town,  Belluno  prov.  Italy,  near  Piave  river 

Femern  (f  a'mernj^  isl.  Holstein,  Prussia,  in  Baltic  sea,  70  D  pop.  9,  *  Burg. 

Femme  Osage  (f em  o-zazh')  tp.  St.  Charles  co.  Mo 

Fenton  (fen'ton)  tp.  &  vil.  Genesee  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  mfg. 

town,  Stafford  co.  England,  pop.  10. 
Fentress  (fen'tres)  CO.  N  Tenn.  510  D  pop.  5,  X  Jamestown. 
Ferdinandea  (fer-de-nan-da'a)  a  recent  volcanic  isl.  of  Medit.  sea,  1831. 

Ferentino  (fa-reu-te'no)  town,  Latium  dept.  Italy,  6  m.  N  W  of  Frosinone 

Ferghana  (f^r-fii'na)  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  35,654  D  pop.  776,  *  Khokan. 
Fergus  (fer'gus)  CO.  cen.  Mont.  6,762  D  pop.  4,  X  Lewistown. 

Fergus  Falls  (fer'giis-)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Otter  Tail  co.  Minn city 

Fermanagh  (fer-mSn'a)  CO.  Ulster,  Ireland,  715  D  pop.  74,  X  EnniskUlen. 

Fermo  (fer'mo)  city,  Marches,  cen.  Italy,  34  ni.  S  E  of  Ancona 

Fermoy  (fer-moi')  town,  Cork  co.  Ireland,  on  Blackwater  river 

Fernandina  (fer-nan-de'nii)  city  &  port,  X  of  Nassau  co.  Fla.  pop.  3.  —  (It. 

pron.  fer-nan-de'nii)  tow-n,  Potenza,  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Fernando  Noronha  (fer-nan'do  no-ron'ya)  isl.  S  Atl.  oc. ;  belongs  to  Brazil. 
Fernando  Po  (-po')  isl.  Bight  of  Biafra,  W  Africa,  771  D  pop.  25 ;  Spanish. 
Fernan  Nunez  (fSr-nan'  noon'yeth)  town,  Spain,  11  m.  S  S  E  of  Cordova. . . 
Ferozab^d  (fe-ro'zii'bjid')  town,  Agra  div.  N.  W.  Provs.  India;  interesting  ruins 
Ferozepoor  (fe-roz-poor').     See  Firozpue. 

Ferrandina  (fer-ran-de'na)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Ferrara  (fer-rii'rii)  prov.  N  Italy,  1,010  D  pop.  246.  —  its  #  pop.  29 ;  aft.  city. 
Ferrinafe  (fer'ren-ya'fa)  town,  Peru,  S.  America,  10  m.  N  of  Lambayeque . ." . . 
Ferro  (fer'ro)  S  W  isl.  of  Canary  Isls.  100  D  pop.  5,  chief  town  Valverde. 

Ferrol  (fer-rol')_spt.  town  and  naval  arsenal,  Coruna  prov.  Spain 

Fesa  (f es'a  or  f a'sii)  town,  Fars  prov.  Persia,  78  m.  S  E  of  Shiraz 

Fez  (fez)  prov.  Marocco,  N  W  Africa.  —  city,  pop.  150,  a  #  of  Marocco. 
Fezarah  (fa-zii'ra)  lake,  Algeria,  Africa,  30  m.  long,  24  m.  broad. 
Fezzan  (fez'zan')  kingdom,  N  Africa,  S  of  Tripoli,  pop.  26,  *  Murzuk. 
FIchtel-Berg  (fiK'tel-bgro)  mt.  range,  Bavaria,  Germany,  3,450  ft.  high. 
FidalgO  (fe-dal'go)  harbor,  S  coast  Alas.  N  E  of  Prince  William  Sound. 

Fiesole  (fySs'o-la)  or  Fesole  (fes'o-la)  town,  Italy,  3  m.  N  E  of  Florence 

Fife  (fif)  CO.  Scot.  bet.  Firths  of  Tay  &  Forth,  494  D  pop.  187,  X  Cupar-Fife. 
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□  means  square  miles;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  ^1,500  to  2,499 ;  3=:  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  uot  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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Flgeac  (fe^zhak')  town,  dept.  Lot,  France,  40  m.  N  B  of  Cahors. 
Flgllne  (te-gle'na)  mfg.  town,  Tuscany,  Italy,  near  Arno  river... 

FigO  (fe'go')  or_  Hlgo  (he'go')  prov.  hi  Kiushiu  isl.  Japan 

Flgueras  (ff-ga'rasT  fortified  frontier  town,  N  Spain. 


Fiji  Islands  (le'je-)  group  in   S   Pacific,  7,740  D,  80  iuliabited;   a  Britisli 

colony,  pop.  121,  #  Suva. 

Filadelfia  (f e-Iii-del'fe-a)  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Italy 

Fillmore,  co.  S  E  Minn.  864  D  pop.  26,  X  Preston.  —  co.  S  E  Neb.  576  D 

pop.  16,_X  Gejieva.  —  tp.  Allegan  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

Finale  (fe-nii'la)  town,  N  Italy,  near  Po  riv.  22  m.  N  E  of  Modena 

Finchley  (f  inch'li )  par.  &  vii.  Middlesex  co.  England par. 

Findlay  (ftnd'Ia)  coextensive  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Hancock  co.  O 

Finist^re  (fin'Is'tar')  dept.  N  W  France,  2,595  D  pop.  727,  *  Quimper. 
Finland  (f in'laud)  grand  duchy,  N  W  Russ.  144,255  D  pop.  2,338,  *  Helsingfors. 
Finmark  (fTn'mitrk)  amt  (or  prov.)  Norway,  18,295  D  pop.  29,  *  Hammerfest. 
Finney  (f In'ny)  co.  S  W  Kan.  864  D  pop.  3,  X  Garden  City. 
Finsbury  (f Inz'bur-T)  borough,  Middlesex  co.  England,  N  suburb  of  London 
Finsteraarhorn  (fin'ster-ar'horn)  highest  of  Bernese  Alps,  Swit.  14,026  ft. 

Flnsterwalde  (f In'ster-wiil'de)  tovifn,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Fiorenzuola  (f e'o-ren-zoc-o'la)  town,  Piacenza  prov.  N  Italy 

Firminy  (fer'me'ue')  mfg.  vil.  dept.  Loire,  France 

Firozpur  (f  e-roz'poor)  dist.  Lahore  div.  Punjab,  N  W  India,  2,692  D  pop.  549. 

^  its  *  pop.  51.  —  town,  Alwar  state,  Rsijputana,  N  W  India,  pop.  8. 
Firth  of  Forth,  Scotland,  estuary  of  Forth  riv.  50  m.  long,  15  m.  broad. 

Flsclano  (fe-sha'no)  vil.  Salerno,  prov.  Italy 

Fisher  (fTsh'er)  CO.  N  W  Tex.  900  D  pop.  3,  X  Roby. 

Fishers  Peak,  Las  Animas  co.  Col.  9,460  ft. ;  highest  of  Raton  Mts. 

Fishing  Creek,  tp.  Granville  CO.  N.  C 

Fishing  River,  tp.  Clay  co.  Mo 

FlShkill  (fish'kTl)  tp.  &  vil.  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Fishkill-on-the-Hudson,  or  Flshklll  Landing,  vil.  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y 

Fitchburg  (f Ich'bQrg)  city,  one  of  the  X  of  Worcester  co.  Mass 

Fltzroy  (fits'roi)  town,  N  E  suburb  of  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia 

Flume  (fe-oo'ma')  tomi  &  spt.  Austria-Hungary,  on  Fiumara  river 

Flume— Freddo  (-fred'do)  town,  Cosenza  prov.  Italy,  near  Mediterranean  sea 

Fives  (f ev)  vil.  dept.  Nord,  France  ;  suburb  of  Lille 

Fizen  (fe'zen')  or  Hizen  (he'zSn')  prov.  W  Kiushiu  isl.  Japan,  pop.  1,074, 

*  Saga. 

Flags  (flSg)  tp.  Ogle  CO.  Ill 

Flamborough  Head  (flam'biir-ro-)  York  CO.  England ;  vU.  and  lighthouse. 
Flanders  (flSn'derz)  a  former  dist.  of  Europe,  now  in  Neth.  Belg.  and  Fr. 
Flannen  Isles  (ilau'nen-)  group  near  Hebrides,  Scotland ;  pastures. 

FlatbUSh,  tp.  Kings  co.  N.  Y.  4  m.  S  S  E  of  Brooklyn 

Flat  Creek,  tp.  Barry  CO.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Lancaster  CO.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 
Flathead  Pass,  Gallatin  Range  mts.  Mont.  6,769  ft.  high. 

Flatlands,  tp.  &  vil.  Kings  CO.  N.  Y tp. 

Flat  Rock,  tp.  Kershaw  co.  S.  C 

Flea  Hill,  tp.  Cumberland  co.  N.  C 

Fleming  (flem'ing)  co.  N  E  Ky.  340  D  pop.  16,  X  Flemingsburg. 

Flemington  (flem'ing-ton)  town,  X  of  Hunterdon  co.  N.J 

Flensburg  (flgns'boorG)"spt.  Sleswick,  Prussia,  on  Flensburg  Fiord 

Flers  (Har)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Orne,  France 

Fleurus  (liu'rlis')  vU.  Hainaut,  Belgium ;  battles,  1622,  1670,  1794,  1815 

Flint,  city,  X  of  Genesee  co.  Mich.  pop.  10.  —  spt.  X  of  Flint  co.  Wales,  pop.  5. 
Flint  or  Flintshire,  co.  Wales,  on  Irish  Sea,  253  D  pop.  77,  X  Fhnt,  pop.  5. 
Flint  River,  Ga.  400  m.  long,  flows  into  Chattahoochee  river. 

putsch  (flTch)  or  Pless  (plSss)  town,  Tyrol,  Austria 

Pl0becc[  (flo'bek')  mfg.  vil.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium 

FlOdden  (flod'deu)  hill,  Northumberland  co.  England  ;  battlefield  in  1513. 

Flora  (flo'ra)  city,  Clay  co.  Ill 

Florence  (flor'ens)  co.  N  W  S.  C.  578  D  pop.  25,  X  Florence.  —  co.  N  W  Wis. 

498  D  pop.  3,  X  Florence.  —  city,  X  of  Lauderdale  co.  Ala.  pop.  6.  —  vil. 

Hampshire  co.  Mass.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  WiUiama 

CO.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Florence  co.  S.  C.  tp.  pop.  6,  town  pop.  3. 

—  Jt.  FiKENZE  (f e-rent'sa)  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  2,268  G  pop.  813,  *  Florence, 

pop.  135,  on  Arno  riv.  143  m.  N  W  of  Rome. 
Flores  (flo'rSs)  isl.  Malay  Arch.  200  m.  long,  35  m.  wide.  —  Wisl.  of  Azores, 

pop.  6.  —  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  America,  1,744  D  pop.  14,  *  Trinidad.  —  isl.  in 

estuary  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  22  m.  E  of  Montevideo.  —  isl.  15  m.  long,  N  Pacific 

ocean,  off  Vancouver  island. 
Florida  (flor'I-da)  S  E  state,  U.  S.  A.  mainly  a  pen.  between  Atlantic  ocean 

and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  58,680  D  pop.  391,  *  Tallahassee.  —  tp.  Montgomery 

CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  America,  4,673  D  pop.  29.  —  its  #. 
Florida  ReefsorKeys,  S  W  of  Cape  Florida,  a  chain  220  m.  long. 

Floridla  (flo-re'de-ii)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Floridsdorf  (flo'rTts-dorf)  vil.  Lower  Austria,  near  Vienna 

Floyd,  CO.  N  W  Ga.  539  D  pop.  28,  X  Rome.  —  co.  S  Ind.  140  □  pop.  29,  X  New 

Albany.  —  co.  N  N  E  lo.  504  D  pop.  15,  X  Charles  City.  —  co.  E  Ky.  410  D 

pop.  11,  X  Prestonburg.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  1,100  D  pop.  1,  X  Floydada.  —  co. 

S  W  part  of  Va.  444  D  pop.  14,  X  Floyd  Courthouse. 

FloydS  (floidz)  tp.  Newberry  co.  S.  C 

Flushing,  tp.  &  vil.  Genesee  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Queens  co. 

N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  20,  vil.  pop.  8.  —  fortified  spt.  Zealand  isl.  Neth.  pop.  9. 
Fluvanna  (flu-van'a)  co.  cen.  Va.  280  D  pop.  10,  X  Palmyra. 

Focsani  (fok-sa'ne)  town,  S  Moldavia,  Roumania 

Fogaras  (f  o'go'rosh')  co.  Transylvania,  Hung.  720  IH  pop.  87.  —  its  X  pop.  5. 
Foggiajtod'jii)  prov.  Apulia^It.  on  Adriatic,  2,956  D  pop.  390.  —  its  *  pop.  37. 
FogO  (fo'go)  or  FuegO  (fwa'go)  isl.  Cape  Verde  Isls.  volcano,  9,159  ft.  high. . . 

Foix  (fwa)  town,  dept.  Ariege,  France,  foot  of  Pyrenees  mts 

Fojano  or  Foiano  (fo-ya'no)  town,  Tuscany,  Italy,  15  m.  S  S  W  of  Arezzo 

Fokien  (fo'ke-en').     See  Fukien. 

Fbldvar  or  Duna  Foldvar  (doo'nS'  f old'var')  town,  Tolna  co.  Hungary 

Foldvar  Tisza  (IcJld'viir'  tes'so'),  vil.  Heves  co.  Hungary,  on  Theiss  river.... 

Foleshlll  (folz'liTl)  vil.  Warwick  co.  England 

Folgefonden  FJeld  (fil'ge-fon'den  fySld')  mt.  W  Norway,  5,790  ft.  high. 

Follgno  (f o-len'yo)  town,  Perugia  prov.  Umbria,  cen.  Italy 

Folkestone  (fok'ston)  town,  Kent  co.  England,  5  m.  W  S  W  of  Dover 

Foltischenl  (fol'te-sha'ne)  town,  Moldavia,  Roumania 

Fond  du  Lac  (ion'  du  lak')  co.  E  Wis.  720  D  pop.  44.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  12. 

Fondi  (fiju'de)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy,  on  Lake  Fondi 

Fontainebleau  (foN'tSn'blo')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Mame,  France 

FontanellatO  (lon-ta-nSl-la'to)  conimmie,  Italy,  7  m.  W  N  W  of  Parma 

Fontenay-le-Comte  (f oN'te-nil'-le-koNt')  town,  dept.  Vendue,  France 

FonzaSO  (f oiMlzii'so)  vil.  N  Italy,  22  m.  W  S  W  of  Belluno 

Foo-Choo  (too^-choo'),  or  Foo-Chow  (foo'-chow').     See  Fuchac. 

Foo-Shan  (foo'-shiin')  city,  See-Kiang  isl.  Kwangtung  prov.  China 

Footscray  (foots'kra)  town,  Victoria,  Australia 

Forbach  (IQr'biiK)  town,  Lorraine,  Germany,  38  ni.  E  of  Metz 

Ford,  CO.  E  111.  490  n  pop.  17,  X  Paxton.  —  co.  S  W  Kan.  1,040  D  pop.  5,  X 

Dodge  City. 
Fordington  (f  ord'Ing-ton)  vil.  Dorset  co.  England 
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Foreland,  North,  headland,  Kent  co.  England.  —  South,  headland,  Kent  co. 
near  Dover,  England. 

Forenza  (fo-rSn'dza)  city,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  in  Apennine  Mts 

Forest,  co.  N  W  Pa.  410  D  pop.  8,  X  Tionesta.  —  co.  N  W  Wis.  1,276  □  pop. 
1,  X  Crandon. 

Forest  Cantons,  Switzerland  :  Lucerne,  Schwytz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden. 

Forest  City,  bor.  Susquehanna  co.  Pa 

Forest  states,  native  states,  Bombay,  W  India,  1,544  D 

Forestville  (for'est-vil)  vil.  Hartford  co.  Conn ._ 

Forfar  (fSr'far)  or  Forfarshire  (f8r'far-shir)  or  Angus  (Sn'gus)  CO.  Scot. 
880  n  pop.  278.  —  its  X  a  mfg.  town,  pop.  13. 

ForlO  (fo're-o)  town,  W  coast  Iscliia  isl.  Italy  ;  mineral  waters 

Fork,  tp.  Anderson  co.  S.  C 

Forli  (for-le')  prov.  cen.  Italy,  719  D  pop.  268.  —its  #,  a  fortified  city,  pop.  38. 

Forlimpopoll  (for-lim-pop'6-le)  anc.  Fo'eum  Popil'u,  town,  cen.  Italy 

Formentera  (for-men-ta'ra)  one  of  Balearic  Isls.  Sp.  Medit.  sea,  13  m.  long. 

Formla  (f  or'me-a)  vU.  &  tp.  Caserta  prov.  Italy 

Formosa  (for-mo'sa)  isl.  in  China  Sea,  13,340  D  pop.  3,000 ;  belongs  to  Japan. 
^  ter.  N  Argentine  Republic,  Soutli  America. 

Forreston  (for'es-ton)  tp.  &  town,  Ogle  co.  Ill tp. 

Forst  (forst)  or  Fdrsta  (fors'tii)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Forsyth  (for'sith')  co.  N  Ga.  297  D  pop.  11,  X  Cumming.  —  co.  N  W  part  N.  C. 
372  D  pop.  28,  X  Winston. 

Fort  Ann,  tp.  Washington  co.  N.  Y 

Fort  Atkinson  (-St'kTn-son)  city,  Jefferson  co.  Wis 

Fort  Bend,  co.  S  E  Tex.  880  D  pop.  11,  X  Richmond. 

Fort  Benton  (-bgn'tgn)  vil.  X  of  Choteau  co.  Mont 

Fort  Collins,  city,  X  of  Larimer  co.  CoL 

Fort  Covington  (-kiiv'ing-ton)  tp.  &  vil.  Franklin  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Fort  Davis  (-da'vis)  vil.  X  of  Jeff  Davis  co.  Tex 

Fort-de-France  (for-de-frbNs')  town,  Martinique  isl.  French  West  Indies 

Fort  Dodge,  city,  X  of  Webster  co.  lo 

Fort  Edward,  tp.  &  vil.  Washington  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  3. 

Fort  Fairfield,  tp.  &  vil.  Aroostook  co.  Me tp. 

Fort  Gratiot  (-grash'e-ot)  tp.  &  city,  St.  Clair  co.  Mich city 

Fort  Hamilton,  vil.  Kings  co.  N.  Y 

Fort  Howard  (-how'ard)  city,  Brown  co.  Wis 

Fort  Leavenworth,  vil.  &  military  post,  Leavenworth  co.  Kan. 

Fort  Lee,  town,  Bergen  co.  N.  J 

Fort  Madison  (-mad'i-son)  city,  X  of  Lee  co.  lo 

Fort  Mill,  tp.  &  viL  Yofkco.  S.  C tp. 

Fort  Moultrie  (-moo'tri)  fort  at  entrance  to  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C. 

Fortopus  (f or-to'piis)  town,  Dalmatia,  Austria 

Fort  Osage  (-os'aj)  tp.  Jackson  co.  Mo 

Fort  Payne,  city,  X  of  Dekalb  CO.  Ala 

Fort  Plain,  vil.  Montgomery  co.  N.  Y 

Fort  Scott,  city,  X  of  Bourbon  co.  Kan 

Fort  Smith,  city,  X  of  Sebastian  co.  Ark 

Fort  Sumter  (-siim'ter)  fort,  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C. ;  siege,  1861. 

Fort  Ticonderoga  (-ti-kbn'der-o'ga)  Essex  co.  N.  Y. ;  ruins  of  fort. 

Fort  Valley,  town,  Houston  co.  Ga 

Fort  Wayne  (-wan)  city,  X  of  Allen  co.  Ind.  on  Maumee  river 

Fort  Worth,  city,  X  of  Tarrant  co.  Tex 

Fort  Wrangel  (-rang'gl)  vil.  &  military  post,  Alas.  Pacific  ocean. 

Fosdinovo  (fos-de-no'vo)  commune  &  vil.  Italy,  7  m.  N  W  of  Carrara 

Fossano  (f 8s-sa'no)  town.  Piedmont,  Italy 

FoBSOmbrone  (f os-som-bro'na)  town,  Marches,  Italy,  10  m.  E  N  E  of  Urbino . . 

Foster,  co.  cen.  N.  Dak.  648  0  pop.  1,  X  Carrington.  ^tp.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  pop. 
8.  —  tp.  McKean  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

Fostoria  (f os-to'rt-a)  city,  Seneca  co.  O 

Fotcha  or  FotSha  (f St'shii)  town,  Herzegovina,  Austria-Hungary 

Fougfcres  (fob'zhar')  town,  dept.  lUe-et-Vilaine,  France 

FougeroUes  (foo'zhe-roll'i  commune,  dept.  Haute-Sa6ne,  France 

Fountain,  co.  W  Ind.  390  D  pop.  20,  X  Covington. 

Fourchambault  (f obr'shoN'bo')  vil.  dept.  Nievre,  France,  on  Loire  river 

Four  Evangelists,  isls.  W  of  Patagonia  ;  with  8  others  the  "  12  Apostles." 

Fourmles  (foor'me')  vil.  dept.  Nord,  France 

Fourni  Islands  (f oor'ne'-)  20  islets  in  Grecian  Archipelago ;  belong  to  Turkey. 

Foveaux  Strait  (fo'vo'-)  S  New  Zealand  ;  contains  many  islets. 

Fox,  tp.  Elk  CO.  Pa 

Foxboro  (foks'biir-ro)  tp.  Norfolk  co.  Mass 

Foxcroft  (f  oks'kroft)  tp.  &  vil.  Piscataquis  co.  Me tp. 

Frackville  (frak'vll)  borough  Schuylkill  co.  Pa 

Fraga  (fra'ga)  town,  Spain,  on  Cinca  riv.  ;  noted  for  fruit 

Frameries  (fram'e-re')  min.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium 

Framingham  (fram'ing-am)  tp.  Middlesex  co.  Mass 

Framwellgate  (frSm'el-)  N  W  suburb  of  Durham  city,  Eng.  on  Wear  river. . . 

Francavilla  (f ran'ka-vTl'la)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy 

France  (frans,  Fr.  pron.  froNss)  republic,  W  cen.  Europe,  87  departments, 
204,092  D  pop.  38,343,  *  Paris,  pop.  2,448. 

Franche-Comte  (froNsh'-koN'ta')  old  prov.  France,  now  depts.  DouBS,  Haute- 
Saone,  and  Jura. 

Francofonte  (friin-ko-fon'ta)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  25  m.  W  N  W  of  Syracuse. . . 

Franconia  (frSn-ko'ne-a)  tp.  Montgomery  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  {Ger.  pron.  friin- 
ko'ne-a)  an  old  duchy,  now  grand  duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse,  and  king- 
doms of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  Germany. 

Franconia  Mountains,  W  group  of  White  Mts.  Grafton  co.  N.  H. 

Franeker  (fran'ek-er)  town,  Friesland,  Netherlands,  10  m.  W  of  Leeuwarden. 

Franekeradeel  (fran'ek-er-a-dal')  vil.  Friesland,  Netherlands 

Frankenberg  (frank'en-bSro')  mfg.  town.  Saxony,  Germany 

Frankenhausen  (-how'zSn)  town,  Sch wartzburg-Rudolstadt,  N  Germany 

Frankenstein  (friink'eu-stin')  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia 

Frankenthal  (frank'Sn-tal')  town,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Germany 

Frankfort  (frank'fort)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Will  CO.  111.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of 
Clinton  CO.  Ind.  pop.  6.  —  city,  *  of  Ky.  and  X  of  Franklin  co.  pop.  S.  —  tp. 
&  vil.  Herkimer  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Frankfurt  (frank'foort)  govt.  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  7,411  D  pop.  1,137, 
*  Frankfurt-an-der-Oder,  pop.  56. 

Frankfurt-am-Maln.(-;im-niin')  cml.  city  on  Main  riv.  S  Prussia 

Franklin  (friink'lTn)  agr.  CO.  N  W  Ala.  020  D  pop.  11,  X  Frankfort.  —  agr. 
&  past.  CO.  N  W  Ark.  672  D  pop.  20,  X  Ozark.  —  co.  N  W  Fla.  690  D  pop. 
3,  X  Apalachicola.  —  agr.  co.  N  E  Ga.  359  D  pop.  15,  X  Carnesville.  — 
agr.  CO.  S  111.  430  D  pop.  17,  X  Benton.  —  agr.  oo.  S  E  lud.  400  D  pop.  IS,  X 
Brookville.  ^  agr.  co.  N  lo.  576  D  pop.  13,  X  Hampton.  ^  past,  it  agr.  oo. 
E  Kan.  570  D  pop.  20,  X  Ottawa.  —  agr.  co.  N  Ky.  200  D  pop.  21,  X  Frank- 
fort. —  agr.  parish  N  E  La.  600  D  pop.  7,  X  Wiiinsboro.  —  agr.  co.  W  Me. 
1,61)0  D  pop.  17,  X  Farmington.  —  agr.  oo.  N  W  Mass.  665  D  pop.  39,  X  Green- 
field. —  agr.  CO.  S  W  Miss.  556  D  pop.  10,  X  Meadvillo.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  E 
Mo.  866  D  pop.  28,  X  Union.  —  past.  co.  S  Neb.  57(>  D  pop.  8,  X  Bloomington. 
—  past.  &  agr.  oo.  N  E  N.  Y.  1,783  D  pop.  38,  X  M.alone.  —  agr.  oo.  N  N.  C. 
480  D  pop.  21,  X  Louisburg.  — agr.  co.  cen.  O.  524  D  pop.  124,  X  Columbus.  — 
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e,  i,  o,  u,  lonp  ;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  5,  5,  T,  5,  u,  short ;  a,  g,  i,  o,  tj,  obscure;  fiir,  list,  fall,  cfire;  term;  fo5d,  f(55t,  fflrlj  S  as  in  fSr  ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow; 
a,  o,  ii,  u,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  ch  as  in  chin ;  g  as  in  get ;  n  as  in  linger,' link ;  ug  as  in  slug  ;  th  as  in  tliiu ;  tLas  in  tliiuo  ;  1,  u,  i,  w,  b,  d,  a,  u,  K,  n  (see  p.  1710). 
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past.  &  agr.  co.  S  Pa.  750  D  pop.  51,  X  Chambersbnrg.  .—  agr.  co.  S  Tenn. 
570  D  pop.  19,  X  Winchester.  —  agr.  co.  N  E  Tex.  300  D  pop.  6,  X  Mount 
Vernon.  —  past.  &  agr.  co.  N  Vt.  639  D  pop.  30,  X  St.  Albans.  —  agr.  co. 
S  Va.  750  D  pop.  25,  X  Rocky  Mount.  —  co.  S  W  Wash.  1,244  D  pop.  1,  X 
Pasco.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Morgan  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Joluisou  co. 
Ind.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Linn  co.  lo.  pop.  3.  —  town,  X  of  Simp- 
son CO.  Ky.  pop.  2.  ^  mlg.  town,  X  of  St.  Mary  parish.  La.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  & 
mfg.  vil.  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Houghton  co.  Mich. 
pop.  3.  — tp.  &  town,  Howard  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Merri- 
mack CO.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  4.  — tp.  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  — tp.  Gloucester 
CO.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Somerset  co.  N.  J.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Delaware  co. 
N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Clermont  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Franklin  co.  0.  pop.  5. 

—  tp.  Portage  co.  0.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Summit  co.  0.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Warren 
CO.  O.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Adams  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  Greene  co. 
Pa.  pop.  2.  ^  city,  X  of  Venango  co.  Pa.  pop.  6.  —  town,  X  of  Williamson  co. 
Tenn.  pop.  2. 

Franklinton  (frSnk'lTn-ton)  tp.  &  vil.  Franklin  co.  N.  C tp. 

FranllStadt  (frank'stat)  town,  Moravia,  Austria 

Franyova  (fran-yo'va)  town,  Torontal  co.  Hungary 

Franz- Josef  Land  (friints'-yo'zef-)  land,  N  of  Nova  Zembla,  Arctic  Ocean. 

Frascati  (fras-ka'te)  town,  Italy,  12  m.  S  E  of  Eome 

Fraserburgh  (fra'zer-bur-ro)  spt.  Aberdeen  co.  Scotland 

Fraser  River  (fra'zer-)  450  m.  long,  British  Columbia,  to  Gulf  of  Georgia. 

Fratta  Maggiore  (-wad-jo'ra)  town,  Italy,  6  m.  N  of  Naples 

Fraustadt  (frow'stat)  mfg.  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia 

Frederlcla  (frSd'e-rlsh'e-a)  spt.  &  mfg.  town,  Jutland,  Denmark 

Frederick  (frSd'er-ik)  min.  &  agr.  co.  N  Md.  C33  D  pop.  50.  —  its  X  pop.  8.  — 
agr.  CO.  N  Va.  380  D  pop.  18,  X  Wincliester. 

Frederlcksborg  (frSd'er-iks-bSro')  suburb  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark 

Fredericksburg  (-bflrg)  town,  X  of  Gillespie  co.  Tex.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  city, 
Spottsylvania  co.  Va.  Gl  m.  N  of  Richmond,  pop.  5  ;  battlefield  in  1862. 

Frederlcton  (-Ik-ton)  city  &  port  of  entry,  *  of  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada 

Frederikshaid  (frid'er-Iks-hald')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Norway 

Frederikstad  (frSd'ef-Ik-stiid')  ft.  town,  at  mouth  of  Glommen  riv.  Norway.. 

Fredonia  (fre-do'nl-a)  city,  X  of  Wilson  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  vil,  Chautau- 
qua CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  3. 

Freeborn,  agr.  co.  S  Minn.  720  D  pop.  18,  X  Albert  Lea. 

Freeburg  (fre'bQrg)  tp.  &  vil.  St.  Clair  co.  Ill tp. 

Freehold,  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Monmouth  co.  N.  J.  tp.  pop.  5,  town  pop.  3. 

Freeland,  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa 

Freemans  Peak,  mt.  io,600  ft.  high.  Col. 

Freeport,  city,  X  of  Stephenson  co.  III.  pop.  10.  ^  tp.  &  cml.  vil.  Cumber- 
land CO.  Me.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Queens  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  Armstrong 
CO.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Freestone,  agr.  co.  N  E  cen.  Tex.  870  D  pop.  16,  X  Fairfield. 

Freetown,  town,  #  of  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  W  Africa 

Fregenal  de  la  Sierra  (fra-na-nal'  da  la  se-Sr'ra)  town,  Badajos  prov.  Spain 

Freiberg  (frT'bera)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Saxony,  20  m.  S  W  of  Dresden,  Germany 

Freiburg  (frfbeSre)  dist.  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  1,830  D  pop.  469. 
^  its  *  a  mfg.  city,  pop.  49.  ^  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  Prussia,  36  m.  W  S  W  of 
Breslau,  pop.  8.  —  or  Freyburg,  agr.  &  past,  canton,  Switzerland,  644  D 
pop.  119.  ^its  *,  a  mfg.  town,  on  Saane  riv.  pop.  12. 

Freienwalde  (frl'en-wal'de)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Freislng  (f  rl'zlng)  to\vn,  Upper  Bavaria,  S  Germany 

Freiwaldau  (fri'wal'dow)  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  Austria 

Fremantle  (fre'mSn-tl)  spt.  to\vn.  Western  Australia 

Fremont  (Ire'mSnf)  CO.  S  cen.  Col.  1,600  D  pop.  9,  X  Canon  City.  ^  agr.  co. 

5  W  lo.  500  D  pop.  17,  X  Sidney.  —  co.  N  Wyo.  12,000  D  pop.  2,  X  Lander. 

—  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  X  of  Dodge  co.  Neb.  pop.  7.  —  tp.  Sullivan  co.  N.  Y. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Sandusky  co.  O.  pop.  7. 

Fremont  Peak,  13,576  ft.  high.  Wind  River  Mts.  Wyo. ;  perpetual  snow. 
French  Bight  ol  Benin  Settlements,  French  colony,  Guinea,  W  Africa,  S  of 

Dahomey,  comprise  Geand-Popo,  Agoue,  Kotonu,  and  Porto-Novo,  10,000  D 
French  Broad  River,  250  m.  long,  N.  C.  flows  into  Holston  river. 
French  Cochin  China,  prov.  acquired  1861,  23,000  D  pop.  1,991,  *  Saigon. 
French  Creek,  Pa.  140  m.  long,  flows  into  Allegheny  river. 
French  Gold  Coast,  French  colony,  Guinea,  W  Africa,  between  British  Gold 

Coast  &  Liberia,  15,000  D  pop.  150,  #  Grand-Bassam. 
French  Guiana  (-ge-ii'na)  French  colony,  S.  Am.  46,850  D  pop.  30,  #  Cayenne. 
French  India,  consists  of  5  towns,  Karikal,  MahS,  PondichSry,  Chandernagar, 

6  Yanaon,  with  the  adjoining  territories,  total  area.  197  D 

French  Island,  in  Western  Port  Bay,  off  coast  of  Victoria,  Australia,  110  D. 
French  Islands  in  Pacific  ocean  are  the  Marquesas,  New  Caledonia,  Tahiti, 

&  Gambier  isls. 
French  Kongo,  colony,  W  Africa,  220,000  D  pop.  2,500,  chief  town,  Libreville. 

French  Shore,  neutralized  ter.  on  N  E  and  W  coasts  Newfoundland 

French  Sudan,  French  ter.  &  protectorates,  W  Africa,  on  the  upper  Senegal 

&  the  upper  and  middle  Niger  rivs.  284,000  D  pop.  2,800,  *  Kayes. 
Frenchtown,  tp.  Monroe  CO.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Hunterdon  co.  N.  J.  pop.  1. 

Frenchville  (french'vll)  tp.  &  vil.  Aroostook  co.  Me tp. 

French  West  Indies  are  Gdadelodpe,  La  Desirade,  Les  Saintes,  Maeie- 

Galante,  Martinique,  and  part  of  St.  Martin,  1,100  D joint  pop. 

Fresnes  (fran)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France 

Fresno  (fres'no)  past.  co.  cen.  Cal.  8,010  D  pop.  32.  —  its  X  pop.  11. 
Freudenstadt  (froi'den-staf)  mfg.  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Black  Forest,  Germany 

Freudenthal  (f roi'den-tal')  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  Austria 

Freystadtel  (fri'stet'tel)  town,  Hungary,  on  Waga  river 

Fribourg  (fre'boorg).  "See  Freibuko. 

Friedberg  (fred'bero)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Friedeberg  (fre'de-berc')  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia;  battlefield  in  1745 

Friedeck  (fre'dek)  mfg.  town,  Silesia,  Austria-Hungary,  on  Ostrawitza  river. 
Friedland  (fret'lant)  town,  Boliemia,  Austria-Hungary,  68  m.  N  N  E  of  Prague, 

pop.  5.  ^mfg.  town,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Germany,  pop.  5.  ^  town,  Konigs- 

berg  govt.  East  Prussia,  pop.  3  ;  battlefield  in  1807. 
Friendly  Islands.    See  Tonga  Islands. 

Friendship,  tp.  &  vil.  Allegany  CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 
Friesland  (frez'land)  prov.  Netherlands,  1,282  D  pop.  336,  #  Leeuwarden. 
Frio  (fre'o)  past.  co.  S  Tex.  1,010  D  pop.  3,  X  Pearsall. 

Frische  Haff  (frlsh'e  haf)  lagoon,  57  m.  long,  E  Prus.  opens  into  Baltic  sea. 
Frobisher  Bay  (frob"'Tsh-er-)  inlet,  S  E  Baffin  Land,  British  North  America. 

Frodsham  (frSd'sham)  town,  Cheshire,  England 

Frome  (from)  mfg.  bor.  Somerset  co.  England,  on  Frome  river 

Frontenac  (fr5n'te-nak')  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  322  D  pop.  32,  X  Kingston. 
Frontier  (f rCn'ter)  CO.  S  W  Neb.  972  D  pop.  8,  X  Stockville. 
Front  Range,  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  ;  Mt.  Evans,  14,330  ft.  the  highest. 

Frosinone  (fro-se-no'na)  town,  Italy,  on  Cosa  riv.  48  m.  E  S  E  of  Rome 

Frosolone  (fro-s6-lo'na)  vil.  Campobasso  prov.  Italy 

Frostburg,  tp.  &  town,  Allegany  co.  Md.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  4. 

Fryern  Barnet  (f rl'ern  biir'net)  vil.  Middlesex  co.  England 

Fucecchlo  (foo-chek'ke-o)  town  &  commune,  on  Amo  riv.  Italy commune 

Fuchau  (f oo'chow)  city,  #  of  Fukien  prov.  China  ;  a  treaty  port 
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Fuente-Cantos  (fwSn'ta-kiin'tos)  town,  Spain,  48  m.  S  E  of  Badajos 

Fuente-del-Maestre  (fw6n'ta-dSI-mci-5s'tra)  town,  Badajos  prov.  Spain 

Fuentes-de-Andalucia  (fwen'tes-da-iin-da-loo-the'a)  town,  And.alusia,  Spain 

Fuentes  de  la  Campana  (-lii  kam-pii'nii)  town,  SeviUa  prov.  Spain 

Fuerteventura  (fwer'ta-vgn-too'ra)  one  of  Canary  Isls.  N  Atlantic  oc.  758  D.. 

Fukien  (foo'ke-en')  or  Fokien  (fo'ke-Sn')  prov.  China,  on  China  Sea,  includ- 
ing Formosa_isl.  53,480  D  pop.  25,791,  *  Fucliau. 

Fukui  (f  oo-koo'e)  spt.  W  coast  of  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  70  m.  N  of  Kioto 

Fukuoka  (foo-kob-o'ka)  city,  Kiushiu  isl.  Japan 

Fulda  (fool'da)  riv.  90  m.  long,  Germany,  flows  into  Werra  riv.  forming  Weser 
riv.  —  mfg.  town,  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  on  Fulda  riv.  pop.  11. 

Fullord  (fool'ford)  vil.  York  co.  England 

Fulham  (fool'am)  par.  Middlesex  co.  England  ;  suburb  of  London 

Fulton  (foSl'tgn)  agr.  co.  N  Ark.  649  D  pop.  11,  X  Salem.  —  agr.  co.  N  W  Ga. 
166  D  pop.  8o,  X  Atlanta.  —  agr.  co.  W  111.  870  D  pop.  43.  X  Lewistown.  —  agr. 
CO.  N  Ind.  380  D  pop.  17,  X  Rochester.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  Ky.  190  D  pop.  10,  X 
Hickman.  —  agr.  co.  E  N.  Y.  567  D  pop.  38,  X  John-stown.  —agr.  co.  N  W  0. 
402  D  pop.  22,  X  Wauseon.  —agr.  co.  S  Pa.  435  D  pop.  10,  X  McConnells- 
burg.  —  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  Whitesides  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2.  —  tp.  & 
town,  Fulton  co.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Callaway 
CO.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  4.  —  mfg.  vil.  Oswego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  tp. 
Schoharie  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Davie  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
Lancaster  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  hamlet.  Rock  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  1. 

Fulton  House,  station,  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  ;  birthplace  of  Robert  Fulton. 

Fumay  (fii'ma')  town,  dept.  Ardennes,  France,  on  Meuse  river 

Funclial  (foon-shiil')  spt.  *  of  Madeira  isl.  N  Atlantic  oc. ;  a  winter  resort . . . 

Fiinen  (fii'nen)  Danish  isl.  Baltic  sea,  1,123  D  pop.  206,  chief  town  FUnen. 

Fiinfhaus  (funf'hows)  town,  Lower  Austria,  2  m.  from  Vienna 

Fiinfkirchen  (funf-kerK'en)  city,  X  of  Baranya  co.  Hungary 

Furca  (ISor^kii)  mt.  14,03f  ft.  and  pass  8,268  ft.  high,  Valais  canton,  Switzerland. 

Fiired  (fU'red')  town  &  commune,  Hungary,  on  Theiss  river commune 

Furidpur  (fur'ed-poor')  or  Faridpur  (lar'ed-poor')  most  W  dist.  Dacca  div. 
Bengal,  British  India,  1,524  D  pop.  1,013.  —  its  #  pop.  9. 

Furnas  (fiir'nas)  CO.  S  Neb.  720  D  pop.  10,  X  Beaver  City. 

Furnes  (flirn)  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  near  North  Sea 

Furruckabad  (fiir'riik-a-biid').     See  Faeukhabad. 

Fiirstenwalde  (fUrs'ten-wal'de)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prus.  on  Spree  riv. 

Fiirth  (fUrt)  mfg.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  5  m.  N  W  of  Nuremberg 

Fnsignano  (foo-sen-yii'no)  vil.  Emilia,  It.  on  Senio  riv.  30  m.  S  E  of  Ferrara 

Fusiyama_(foo'zT-ii'ma)  sacred  mt.  the  highest  mt.  in  Japan,  12,440  ft.  high. 

Futtak  (foot'tSk')  town,  Hungary,  on  Danube  river 

Futtehpur  (filt'te-poor')  or  Fatehpur  (fii'te-poor')  agr.  dist,  Allahabad  div.  N. 
W.  Provs.  Britishlndia,  1,383  D  pop.  664.  —  its  *  pop.  20  :  battlefield  in  1857. 

Futtigarh  (fiit'te-gtir')  town,  #  of  Farukhabad  dist.  N,  W,  Provs.  British  India 

Futwa  (fQt'wa)  mfg,  &  cml.  town,  Patna  div,  Bengal,  India,  on  Ganges  river 

Fiizes  Oyarmath  (fU'zesh'  dyor'mat')  town,  Hungary,  on  Berettyo  river  , , , . 

Fyvie  (fi've)  par,  Aberdeen  co,  Scotland,  24  m.  N  N  W  of  Aberdeen 
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Gablonz  (ga'blonts)  mfg,  &  cml,  town,  on  Neisse  riv,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Gabrova  (ga-bro'vii)  town,  Bulgaria,  on  Jantra  riv,  20  m,  S  W  of  Tirnova 

Gabun  (ga-bo6n')  riv.  Lower  Guinea,  W  Africa,  ^  French  colony  thereon,  now 

part  of  French  Kongo. 
Gadawara  (gSd-a-wa'rii)  town,  Jabalpur  div.  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India. . . 

Gadjatsch  (gad-yach')  town,  Poltava  govt,  Russia,  on  Psiol  river 

Gadsden  (gSdz'den)  agr,  co,  N  Fla,  550  D  pop.  12,  X  Quincy.  —  vil.  X  of  Eto- 
wah CO,  Ala.  on  Coosa  riv,  pop,  3. 
Gadshill  (gadz'hll)  Kent  co,  England,  2^  m,  N  W  of  Rochester. 

Gaeta  (ga-a'ta)  city  &  ft,  spt,  Caserta  prov,  on  Gaeta  Gulf,  Italy 

Galfney  City  (gSf'ne-)  town,  Spartanburg  co,  S,  C 

Gage  (gaj)  agr,  co,  S  E  Neb,  864  D  pop,  36,  X  Beatrice. 

Gaillac  (ga'yiik')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Tarn,  France,  on  Tarn  riv,  13  m,  W  of  Alby 

Gaines  (ganz)  tj),  &  vil,  Orleans  co,  N,  Y,  0  m,  S  of  Lake  Ontario tp, 

Gainesville  (ganz'vTl)  city,  X  of  Alachua  co,  Fla,  pop,  3,  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of 

Hall  CO.  Ga.  tp,  pop.  4,  city  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Cooke  co,  Tex,  pop,  7, 

Oainford,  vil.  &  par.  Durham  co.  England,  on  Tees  river par, 

Gainsborough  (ganz'biir-ro)  cml,  town,  Lincoln  co,  England,  on  Trent  river, 
Gairloch  (gar'loK)  branch,  7  m,  long,  of  Firth  of  Clyde,  Dumbarton  co,  Scot, 

Gajssin  (ga'e-sTn)  town,  Podolia,  Russia,  20  m,  E  of  Bratslav 

Galapagos  (ga-15p'a-gos)  group  of  isls.  on  equator,  Pacific  ocean ;  belong  to 

Ecuador,  2,400  D, 

Galashiels  (gSl'a-shelz')  mfg,  town,  Roxburgh  &  Selkirk  cos.  Scotland 

Galata  (ga'la-ta)  spt,  suburb  of  Constantinople,  Turkey,  on  Golden  Horn. 

Galatlna  (ga-la-te'nii)  town,  Lecce  prov,  Italy 

Galatone  (ga-la-to'na)  mfg.  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  17  m.  S  W  of  Lecce 

GalatZ  (ga'lats)  cml.  city,  Moldavia,  Roumania,  on  left  bank  Danube  river 

Galen  (ga'len)  tp,  Wayne  co,  N.  Y 

Galena  (ga-le'na)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Jo  Daviess  co.  111,  pop,  6,  —min,  city, 

Cherokee  co,  Kan,  pop,  2,  —  tp,  Jasper  co.  Mo,  pop,  4, 
Galena  Mountain,  peak,  13,290  ft,  high,  San  Juan  Mts,  Col, 
Galenstock  (giilen-stok')  mt,  11,000  ft,  high,  Valais  &  Uri  cantons,  Swit, 
Galesburg  (galz'bQrg)  mfg,  city,  X  of  Knox  co.  111.  164  m.  W  S  W  of  Chicago 
Galicia  (ga-lish'i-a)  old  kingdom,  Spain,  now  provs.  of  Corcna,  Lugo,  Obense, 

&  Pontevedra,  captain  generalcy,  11,344  D  pop.  1,894.  —  prov.  Austria, 

30,307  D  pop.  6,608,  *  Lemberg. 
Galilee  (g51'i-le')  prov.  anc.  Palestine,  W  of  Jordan  river. 

dalion  (gal'i-on)  city,  Crawford  co.  O.  58  m.  N  by  E  of  Columbus 

Galitch  (ga'lTch)  town,  Kostroma  govt.  Russia,  on  Lake  Galitch 

Gallarate  (gal-la-ra'ta)  mfg.  town,  Italy,  23  m.  N  W  of  Milan 

Gallatin  (gal'la-ttn)  agr.  co,  S  E  111,  349  D  pop.  15,  X  Shawneetown.  —  agr, 

CO,  N  Ky,  130  D  pop,  5,  X  Warsaw,  —  agr,  co,  S  Mont.  2,295  D  pop.  G,  X 

Bozeman.  —  tp.  Clay  co.  Mo.  pop.  4.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Daviess  co.  Mo,  pop. 

1,  —  mfg,  town,  X  of  Sumner  co,  Tenn,  pop,  2. 
Gallatin  Range,  mts.  Mont, ;  highest  point  Bridgers  Peak,  9,000  ft. 
Gallatin  River,  Mont,  170  m,  long,  Gallatin  Range  to  Jefferson  Fork. 
Galle.     See  Point  de  Galle. 
Gallia  (gal'lt-a)  agr.  co.  S  O,  441  D  pop,  27,  X  Gallipolis. 

Galllate  (gal-il-a'ta)  commune  &  vil.  Novara  prov,  Italy commune 

Gallipoli  (gal-lIp'o-lT)  spt,  &  mfg,  town,  Adrianople  vilayet,  at  entrance  of  . 

Sea  of  Marmora,  Turkey  in  Europe,  pop,  20. .—  peninsula,  63  m.  long,  between 

Hellespont  &  JSgean  sea,  —  ft,  spt.  &  mfg.  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  pop,  10. 
Gallipolis  (gSl'li-po-lIs')  tp.  &  mfg,  city,  X  of  Gallia  co,  O,  on  Ohio  riv,  tp. 

pop.  5,  city  pop.  4. 
Gallitzin  (gSl'It-zIn)  tp.  &  bor.  Cambria  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  1,  bor.  pop,  2, 

Gallovray  (gal'lg-wa)  tp,  Atlantic  co.  N.  J.  on  Egg  Harbor  River 

GallUZZO  (gal-loot'so)  commune  &  town,  Florence  prov.  Italy commune 

Galofaro  (ga-lo-fa'ro)  anc.  Charye'dis,  famous  whirlpool  near  Cape  Faro,  It, 
Galston  (gas'tgn)  mfg,  &  min,  town,  Ayr  co,  Scotland,  4  m,  E  of  Kilmarnock 
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40 
34 
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43 
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10 
11 
6 

5. 


14 
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10 
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6 
81 
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14 


D  means  square  miles ;  *,  capital ;  X,  co,  seat ;  agr, ,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min,, mining;  spt,,  seaport ;  tp, ,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p,  1919. 
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Galva  (gSl'va)  tp.  &  town,  Henry  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  2. 

Qalveston  (gSl'ves-ton)  co.  S  E  Tex.  640  CJ  pop.  31 it3  X  pop.  29. 

Oalveston  Say,  Tex.  inlet,  35  m.  long,  20  ni.  broad.  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Qalway  (gal'wa)  tp.  &  vil.  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  ^  maritime  co.  Con- 
naught,  Ireland,  2,452  D  pop.  214.  —  its  X  pop.  15. 

Galway  Bay,  W  coast  Ireland,  20  m.  long,  18  m.  broad. 

Oalwln  (gal-wen')  town,  S  E  Somali,  E  Africa,  near  the  coast 

Gambia  (g5ui'bi-a)  riv.  650  m.  long,  Senegambia,  W  Africa,  flows  into  Atl. 
oc.  at  Bathurst.  —  Brit.  cml.  colony,  W  Africa,  2,700  D  pop.  50,  *  Bathurst. 

QambolOjgam'bo-lo)  vil.  Italy,  18  m.  S  E  of  Novara 

Oamrie  (gSra're)  coast  vil.  &  par.  Banff  co.  Scotland par. 

Gandia  (gan'di-a)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  40  ra.  S  S  E  of  Valencia 

Gando  (gSn'do)  kingdom,  Sudan,  Africa,  98,500  D  pop.  6,000.  —  its  *. 

Ganges  (gan'jez)  riv.  1,960  m.  long,  Himalaya  Mts.  to  Bay  of  Bengal,  India. 

Gang!  (gan'je)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Gangpur  (gang'poor')  native  state,  Bengal,  India,  2,484  D  pop.  74,  *  Suadi. 

OangUtrl  (gan'goo'tre)  10,073  ft.  above  the  eea,  in  Garhwal,  N  India,  near 
source  of  Ganges  riv.  ;  resort  of  pilgrims. 

Ganjam  (gan-jam')  dist.  Madras  presidency,  India,  8,813  D  pop.  1,520.  ^  its  *. 

Gannat  (gan'na')  town,  dept.  Allier,  France,  on  Andelot  river 

Gap  (gap)  town,  *  of  dept.  Hautes-Alpes,  France,  on  Luye  river 

Garakot  (gar-a-kof)  town,  Jabalpur  div.  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India 

Gard  (gar)  miii.  &  agr.  dept.  France,  2,253  D  pop.  419,  *  Nlmes. 

Gardala  (gar-dl'a)  cml.  town,  Sahara,  Algeria,  Africa,  300  m.  S  of  Algiers. .. 

Gardelegen  (gar'de-la'Gen)  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Milde  river 

Gardiner  (giird'ner)  tp.  &  mfg.  town,  Kennebec  co.  Me tp. 

Gardner  (gard'ner)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass tp. 

Gardner's  Kivef,  150  m.  long,  prov.  Brit.  Columbia,  Can.  ;  salmon  fisheries. 

Garessio  (ga-res'se-6)  town,  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  on  Tanaro  river. .. 

Garfield  (giir'feld)  co.  N  W  Col.  3,250  D  pop.  4,  X  Glenwood  Springs.  — 
CO.  S  W  Kan.  432  D  pop.  1,  X  Ravanna.  —  co.  N  Neb.  576  D  pop.  2,  X  Wil- 
low Springs.  —  co.  S  Ut.  1,364  D  pop.  2,  X  Panguitch.  —  co.  S  E  Wash. 
672  D  pop.  4,  X  Pomeroy. 

Garland,  agr.  co.  W  Ark.  622  D,  X  Hot  Springs 

Garlasco  (gar-Ias'ko)  town,  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  23  m.  S  Eof  Novara 

Garnett  (gar'net)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Anderson  co.  Kan 

Garo  Hills  (ga'ro  htlz')  dist.  W  Assam,  British  India,  3,390  D 

Garonne  (ga'ronn')  riv.  384  m.  long,  Fr.  Pyrenees  mts.  Sp.  to  Dordogne  river. 

Garrard  (gSr'ard)  agr.  CO.  E  cen.  Ky.  225  D  pop.  11,  X  Lancaster, 

Garrett  (gSr'et)  co.  N  W  Md.  680  D  pop.  14,  X  Oakland.  —  town,  Dekalb  co. 
Ind.  pop.  3. 

Garrobillas  (gar-ro-bel'yas)  town,  Spain,  27  m.  N  N  W  of  Caceres 

Garsten  (gar'stSn)  town.  Upper  Austria 

Garston  (gar'stgn)  mfg.  tovm,  Lancaster  co.  England,  on  Mersey  river 

Garu  (ga'rob')  cml.  vil.  Tibet,  16,000  ft.  high,  near  a  source  of  Indus  river. 

Garvin  (gar'vtn)  tp.  Anderson  co.  S.  C 

Garz  (garts)  mfg.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  on  Oder  river 

Gasconade  (g5s'k6-nad')  agr.  CO.  E  Mo.  510  D  pop.  12,  X  Hermann. 

Gasconade  River,  200  m.  long,  rises  in  S  Mo.  flows  into  Missouri  river. 

Gascony  (gas'ko-ni)  former  prov.  of  S  W  France,  #  Auch. 

Qaspe  (giis'pa')  pen.  &  dist.  of  Quebec,  Canada,  375  m.  of  coast,  pop.  27  ;  valu- 
able fishing  grounds.  —  co.  E  Gaspe  pen.  4,703  D  pop.  19,  chief  town,  Percd. 

Gastein  (gas-tin')  vil.  &  noted  watering  place,  Salzburg,  Austria. 

Gaston  (gSs'ton)  agr.  co.  N.  C.  340  D  pop.  18,  X  Dallas.  —  tp.  Northampton 
CO.  N.  C.  pop.  3. 

Gates,  CO.  N  E  part  of  N.  C.  3G0  D  pop.  10,  X  Gatesville. 

Gateshead,  mfg.  bor.  Durham  co.  England,  on  right  bank  Tyne  river 

Gatineaa  (ga'te'no')  riv.  400  m.  long,  Quebec,  Canada,  flows  into  Ottawa  river. 

Gatshlna  (gat-she'na)  mfg.  to-ivn,  St.  Petersburg  govt.  Russia 

Oattinara  (gat-te-na'ra)  town,  Novara  prov.  Italy,  on  Sesia  river 

Oaucin  or  Gauzin  (gow-then'  or  gow-sen')  town,  Andalusia,  Spain 

Gaudenzdorl  (gow'dents-dSrf)  vi).  suburb  of  Vienna,  Austria 

Gauhati  (gow-iiS'te)  town,  *  of  Assam  and  of  Kamrup  dist.  India 

Oaurisankar  (ga'ri-san'kar)  or  Mt.  Everest,  highest  known  mt.  in  the  world, 
in  Himalaya  Mts.  India,  Ion.  86°  56'  E,  29,002  ft.  high. 

Gavi  (ga've)  ft.  town,  Alessandria  prov.  Italy,  5  m.  S  of  Novi 

Gayd  (ga-ya')  most  S  dist.  Patna  div.  Behar  prov.  Bengal,  British  India, 
4,713  n  pop.  1,950,  #  Sahibganj.  ^  town,  Gayd  dist.  pop.  80 ;  a  famous  place 
of  pilgrimage. 

Gay  Head  (ga'  hed')  prom,  forming  W  extremity  of  Marthas  Vineyard. 

Gaza  (ga'za).     See  Ghuzzeh. 

G6ant  (zha'ON')  a  summit  of  Pennine  Alps,  Savoy,  Fr.  13,156  ft.  high.  ^  Col 
du(kol  dii-)  11,146  ft.  high,  pass  between  Courmayeur,  It.  and  Chamouni,  Fr. 

Geary  (ger'y)  co.  N  E  Kan.  407  D  (form.  Davis  co.)  pop.  10,  X  Junction  City. 

Geauga  (je-^'ga)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E  O.  400  D  pop.  13,  X  Chardon. 

Gebweller  (gSb'wi-ler)  mfg.  town,  Alsace,  Germany,  14  m.  S  S  W  of  Colmar.. 

Geddes  (gSd'des)  tp"  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y 

Gedeh  (ga'de)  mt.  Preanger  prov.  Java  ;  highest  peak  Pangerango,  9,868  ft. 

Oeelong  (je"l8ng')  cml.  town.  Grant  co.  Victoria,  Australia 

Geelong,  West,  town,  Victoria,  Australia 

Geelvink  Channel  (gel'vTnk-)  60  m.  long,  30  m.  broad,  W  Australia. 

Geestemiinde  (gas'te-miin'de)  town  &  free  port,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia 

Get le  (y gv'la)  spt.  town,  *  of  Gefleborg  prov.  Sweden 

Gefleborg  (ygv-la-boorg')  prov.  W  cen.  Sweden,  7,418  D  pop.  207,  *  Gefle. 

Gelsh  (gash)  mt.  9,700  ft.  high,  Abyssinia,  Africa,  near  sources  Blue  Nile  riv. 

Gelderland  (nel'der-lant)  prov.  Netherlands,  1,965  D  pop.  516,  *  Arnhem. 

Geldern  (gSl'dern)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Niers  river 

Gelenau  (gel'en-ow')  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  3  m.  N  E  of  Thum 

Gelsenkircheh  (gSl'sen-kerK'en)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia 

Gemert  (na'mert)  vil.'N.  Brabant,  Netherlands,  18  m.  S  E  of  Bois-le-Duc 

Gemmi  (gem'me)  mt.  pass,  7,595  ft.  high,  Bernese  Alps,  Swit.  24  m.  S  of  Thun. 

Gemona  (ja-mo'na)  town,  Italy,  near  Tagliamento  riv.  15  m.  N  N  W  of  Udine 

Genesee  (jen'e-se')  agr.  CO.  S  E  cen.  Mich.  640  D  pop.  39,  X  Flint.  —  agr.  co. 
W  N.  Y.  497  tl  pop.  33,  X  Batavia.  —  riv.  200  m.  long.  Pa.  to  Lake  Ontario, 
7  m.  N  of  Rochester. 

Geneseo  (jSn'e-se'o)  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  Henry  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  3.  —  tp. 
&  vil.  X  of  Livingston  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Geneva  (je-ne'va)  co.  S  E  Ala.  640  Q  pop.  11,  X  Geneva,  —  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  X 
of  Kane  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Jennings  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  & 
city,  X  of  Fillmore  co.  Neb.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  rafg.  vil.  Ontario 
CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  9,  vil.  pop.  8.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Ashtabula  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil. 
pop.  2.  —  tp.  Walworth  co.  Wis.  pop.  1.  —  Fr.  Geneve  (zlie-nav')  Ger.  Genp 
(ganf)  agr.  &  mfg.  canton,  Switzerland,  108  D  pop.  106.  — 'its  *  pop.  72,  on 
Geneva  Lake  and  Rhone  river. 

Genoa  (j5n'o-a)  tp.  &  vil.  Cayuga  co.  N  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  — It.  Genova  (j6u'o-vii) 
prov.  Liguria,  Italy,  1,.572  III  pop.  806.  —  its  *  pop.  138,  on  Medit.  sea. 

QentiUy  (zlioN'te-ye')  vil.  dept.  Seine,  France  ;  a  suburb  of  Paris 

Gentry  (jgn'tri)  agr.  CO.  N  W  Mo.  450  D  pop.  19.  X  Albany. 

Genzano  (j5n-za'no)  town,  Italy,  18  m.  S  E  of  Rome,  on  Appian  Way,  pop.  5. 
—  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  18  m.  N  E  of  Potenza,  pop.  5. 

George  (jdrj)  tp.  Fayette  co.  Pa.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Colleton  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2. 


Pop. 


13 


80 


12 


Pop. 
Georges  Creek  (jSr'jgz-)  tp.  Barnwell  co.  S.  C 2 

Georgetown  (jSrj'town)  co.  S  E  part  of  S.  C.  742  D  pop.  21.  —  its  X  pop.  3,  a 
port  of  entry.  —  tp.  Georgetown  co.  pop.  5.  ^min.  town,  X  of  Clear  Creek  co. 
Col.  pop.  2.  —  hundred  &  town,  X  of  Sussex  co.  Del.  hundred  pop.  2,  town 
pop.  1.  —  suburb  of  Washington,  D.  C.  on  Potomac  riv.  pop.  13.  —  tp.  &  vil. 
Vermilion  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Floyd  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  X 
of  Scott  CO.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  6,  town  pop.  3.  —  mfg.  tp.  &  vil.  Essex  co.  Mass.  tp. 
pop.  2.  ^  vil.  X  of  Brown  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Williamson  co.  Tex. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Demerara  co.  and  *  of  British  Guiana,  pop.  53.  —  spt. 
chief  town  of  Penang,  Malay  Pen.  E  India. 

Georgia  (j6r'ji-a)  agr.  &  mfg.  state,  S  U.  S.  A.  59,475  D  pop.  1,837,  *  Atlanta. 

—  agr.  country,  Asia,  now  Titiis  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia,  17,223  D  pop. 
819,  #  Tiflis. 

Georgian  Bay,  N  E  part  Lake  Huron,  Canada,  110  m.  long,  50  m.  broad. 
Georgia  Pass,  11,487  ft.  high.  Col.  in  main  range  of  Rocky  Mountains. 
Georgswalde  (ga'orgs-wal'de)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  64  m.  N  of  Prague. ..  8 

Gera  (ga'ra)  mfg.  town,  chiet'town  of  Reuss-Schleitz,  Ger.  on  White  Elsts  r  riv.        40 

Gerace  (jii-ra'clia)  town,  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy 5 

G^rardmer  (zha/rard'mar')  town,  dept.  Vosges,  France  ;  a  watering  place 7 

Gergal  (Bgr-gal')  town,  Almeria  p.-ov.  Spain 5 

Gorki  (ger^ke)  town,  Sokoto,  Sudan,  W  Africa 15 

German  (jer'man)  tp.  Marshall  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Auglaize  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

—  tp.  Clark  CO.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Fulton  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Montgomery  co. 
O.  pop.  3. 

German  East  Africa,  ter.  E  Africa,  between  Lake  Tanganyika  &  Indian  Oc. 

&  N  of  the  Rovuma  riv.  354,000  D  pop.  2,500,  *  Bagamoyo. 

German  Flats,  tp.  Herkimer  co.  N.  Y 7 

German  Southwest  Africa,  comprising  Damaraland  and  Namaqualand,  lying 

between  Cape  Colony  and  Angola,  322,000  n  pop.  200,  *  Angra  Pequeiia. 
Germantown,  mfg.  vil.  Montgomery  co.  0.  on  Twin  Creek,  pop.  1.  —  suburb 

of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gei:many  (jer'ma-nt)  empire,  cen.  Europe,  E  of  France  and  W  of  Russia,  com- 
prising 26  states,  208,670  G  pop.  49,428,  *-  Berlin,  pop.  1,579. 

Germersheim  (ger'mers-hlm')  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Rhine  river 6 

Gerona  (na-ro'nii)  prov.  Catalonia,  Spain,  2,272  D  pop.  306.  —  its  #  pop.  19. 
Gerron  (ger'ron)  conspicuous  headland,  Antrim  co.  Ireland,  on  Irish  Sea. 
Gers  (zliar)  dept.  S  W  France,  2,425  D  pop.  261,  *  Auch. 

6ettysburg_(get'iz-bflrg)  bor.  X  of  Adams  co.  Pa.  ;  battlefleld  in  1863 

Gharbieh  (gar-be'ye)  maritime  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  2,340  D  pop.  929,  *  Tanta. 

Ghatal  (ga'tal')  town,  Hugli  dist.  Bengal,  India,  on  Silai  river 

Ghats,  The  (-gats)  two  mt.  cliains,  bordering  coasts  of  peninsula  of  India. 
Ghazipur   (ga-ze-poor')  dist.  Benares  div.   N.   W.  Provinces,  British  India, 

2,168  D  pop.  1,346.  —  its  *  pop.  38. 

Ghaznl  (gaz'ne')  cml.  city,  Afghanistan ;  battlefield  in  1839  and  1842 

Gheel  or  Geel  (gel)  commune  &  town,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium commune 

Ghent  (gent)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Columbia  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  3.  —  Fr.  Gand  (goN)  cml. 

&  mfg.  ft.  city,  #  of  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  154. 

Ghiustendil  (gt-oos'tSn-del')  town,  Bulgaria,  near  Kara-Su  river 

Ghuzzeh  (guz'ze)  anc.  Ga'za,  cml.  coast  town,  Syria,  Turkey  in  Asia 

Giant's  Causeway,  remarkable  basaltic  formation,  Antrim  co.  N  coast  Ir. 

Giarre  (jiir'ra)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  near  Mt.  Etna 

Giaveno  (ja-va'no)  town,  Turin  prov.  Italy,  17  m.  W  S  W  of  Turin 

Gibellina  (je-bel-le'na)  vil.  Sicily,  Italy,  30  m.  E  S  E  of  Trapani 

Gibraltar  (ji-bral'tar)  town,  &  strongly  ft.  rock  belonging  to  Gt.  Brit.  S  Spain 
Gibson  (gib'soii)  agr.  co.  S  W  Ind.  490  D  pop.  25,  X  Princeton.  —  agr.  co.  W 

Tenn.  615  D  pop.  36,  X  Trenton.  —  town.  Ford  co.  111.  pop.  2. 
Glen  (zhe-ON^)  town,  dept.  Loiret,  France,  on  Loire  riv.  37  m.  E  S  E  of  Orleans 
Giessbach  (ges'baK)  romantic  cascade,  on  Lake  Brienz,  Bern  canton,  Swit. 
Giessen  (ges'sen)  town,  #  of  Ober-Hesseu  prov.  Hesse,  Ger.  on  Lahn  river . . . 
Gi]on  (He-Hon')  cml.  &  mfg.  ft.  spt.  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  on  Bay  of  Biscay. . . . 
Gila  (He'Ia)  riv.  650  m.  long,  N.  M.  to  Colorado  riv.  Ariz.  —  co.  cen.  Ariz. 

3,212  D  pop.  2,  X  Globe. 
Gilbert  Islands  (gll'bert-)  group  of  15  isls.  Mulgrave  Arch.  Pac.  oc.  250  D. .. 
Gilberton  (gil'ber-tony  min.  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  4  m.  from  Mahanoy  City 
Gilberts  Peak,  f3,182  ft.  high,  Uintah  Mts.  N  border  Wasatch  co.  Ut. 

Gilbertville  (gll'bert-vil)  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  on  Ware  river 

Gilboa  (gll'bo'a)  tp.  &  vil.  Schoharie  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Glldersleeve  (gll'der-slev)  mfg.  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Conn 

Gilead  (gTl'S-ad)  tp.'Morrow  co.  O 

Giles  (jilz)  agr.  co.  cen.  Tenn.  650  D  pop.  35,  X  Pulaski.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  part  of 

Va.  446  □  pop.  9,  X  Pearisburg. 

Gilford  (gil'ford)  mfg.  tp.  Belknap  co.  N.  H.  on  Lake  Winnepesaukee 

Gill  (gil)  tp.  Sullivan  co.  Ind 

Gillespie  (gll-lSs'pe)  co.  W  cen.  Tex.  960  D  pop.  7,  X  Fredericksburg. 
Gilliam  (gll'll-am)  co.  N  Ore.  1,700  D  pop.  4,  X  Condon. 

Gillingham  (gll'llng-am)  par.  Kent  co.  England 

Gills  Creek,  tp.  Lancaster  co.  S.  C ■ 

Gilly  (zhe'ye')  min.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium 

Gllman  (gll'man)  city,  Iroquois  co.  111.  81  m.  S  by  W  of  Chicago 

Gilmer  (gtl'mer)  agr.  co.  N  Ga.  452  D  pop.  9,  X  EUijay.  —  agr.  co.  cen.  West 

Va.  330^n  pop.  10,  X  Glenville.  —  tp.  Guilford  co.  N.  C.  pop.  3. 
Gilolo  (He-lo'lo)  isl.  under  Dutch  rule,  on  equator,  Malay  Arch.  6,500  D. 
Gilpin  (gil'pTn)  min.  co.  N  Col.  150  0  pop.  6,  X  Central  City. 
Gilroy  (gTl'roi)  tp.  &  town,  Santa  Clara  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  3,  towai  pop.  2. 

Gimignano  (je-men^ya'no)  town,  Tuscany,  Italy,  20  m.  S  S  W  of  Florence 

Ginosa  or  Genosa  (je-no'sii)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy 

Gioja  or  Gioia  (jo'yafcity,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  3S  m.  N  by  W  of  Taranto 

Glojosa  (jo-yo'sa)  town,  Reggio  di  Calabria,  Italy,  pop.  5.  —  town,  N  coast  of 

Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Glovehazzo  (jo-vfi-niit'so)  ft.  spt.  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  on  Adriatic  sea 9 

Glppsland  (gips'lSnd)  S  E  part  of  Victoria,  Australia,  13,398  O,  chief  town.  Sale. 
Girard  ( je-riird')  city,  Macoupin  co.  111.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Crawford  co.  Kan. 

pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  mfg.  bor.  Erie  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Gixardvllle  (je-rard'vTl)  min.  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  3  m.  E  of  Ashland 4 

Girgeh  (jeer'fe)  or  Guerga  (gwar'gii)  prov.  Upper  Egypt,  631  D  pop.  521.  — 

ics  #  pop.  9. 
Glrgenti  (jer-jgn'te)  prov.  S  W  Sicily,  1,491  D  pop.  335.  —  its  *  pop.  22. 

Glrlfalco  (je-re-f al'ko)  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Italy 5 

Gironde  (zlie'roNd')  estuary,  50  m.  long,  formed  by  junction  of  Garonne  and 

Dordogne  rivs.  W  France. " —  dept.  S  W  France,  3,761  D  pop.  794,  *  Bordeaux. 

Girvan  (ger'van)  spt.  Ayr  co.  Scotland,  at  mouth  of  Girvan  river 5 

Gltschln  or  Glczin  (gtcli'In)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  50  ni.  N  E  of  Prague. ..  7 

Giugliano  (jool-yii'no)  town,  Italy,  6  m.  N  N  W  of  Naples 12 

Glulianova  (joo-j^e-ii-no'vii)  town,  Ter.amo  prov.  Italy,  25  ni.  N  E  of  Pescara. . .  5 

Giurgevo  (joor-ja'vo)  town,  Roumania,  on  Danube  riv.  40  m.  S  of  Bucharest..        21 

Qlussano  (joos-sii'no)  commune  &  vil.  Milan  prov.  Italy commune  5 

Givet  (zlie'vii')  town,  Ardennes  prov.  France,  on  Meuse  river 7 

Givors  (zlie'vor')  mfg.  town,  dept.  RliGue,  Fr.  on  Rlione  riv.  17  m.  S  of  Lyons        li 
Glzeh  (Re'ze)  prov.  Upper  Egypt,  370  D  pop.  283.  —  its  *  near  Cairo,  pop.  11. 
Glacier  Peak  (glSs'S-p.r-)  n\t.  12,654  ft.  liigli.  Col. 
Gladbach.     See  BEROiscH-GLAiujArH  and  Munchen-Gladbach. 
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Gladstone  (glSd'ston)  co.  Victoria,  Australia 

Gladwin  (glad'win)  co.  N  cen.  Mich.  540  D  pop.  4.  —  its  X. 

Glamorgan  or  Glamorganshire  (f  la-m8r'gan-shir)  co.  S  Wales,  808  D  pop. 

C87,  X  Cardiff. 
Glarus  (gla'rSos)  past.  &  mfg.  canton,  Swit.  267  D  pop.  34.  —  its  #  pop.  6. 
Glascock  (glas'kok)  agr.  co.  E  Ga.  90  D  pop.  4,  X  Gibson. 
Glasgow  (glas'go)  mfg.  town,  X  of  Barren  co.  Ky.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Howard  co. 

Mo.  pop.  2. .— cml.  &  mfg.  city,  Lanark  co.  Scotland,  pop.  793,  on  Clyde  riv. ; 

famous  for  shipbuilding. 

Glasslioro  (glas'btir-ro)  tp.  &  vil.  Gloucester  co.  N.  J tp. 

Glastonbury  (glas'en-bSr-e)  tp.  &  vil.  Hartford  co.  Conn,  on  Conn,  river,  tp. 

pop.  3.  —  bor.  &  town,  Somerset  co.  England,  pop.  4  ;  ruins  of  anc.  abbey. 

GlatZ  (glats)  mfg.  ft.  town,  on  Neisse  riv.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia 

Glauchau  (glou'Kou)  mfg.  town,  on  Mulde  riv.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany.. . 

GleiwitZ  (gli'wTts)  mfg.  town,  on  Klodnitz  riv.  SUesia  prov.  Prussia 

Glen,  tp.  &  vil.  Montgomery  co.  N.  Y.  37  m.  W  N  W  of  Albany tp. 

Glencoe  (glen'ko)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  McLeod  co.  Minn.  vil.  pop.  2.  ^  valley  in 

Argyll  CO.  Scotland ;  scene  of  massacre  in  1692. 

Glendale  (glen'dal')  vil.  Hamilton  co   O.  15  m.  N  of  Cincinnati 

Glenelg  (glen-elf)  riv.  200  m.  long,  Victoria,  Australia. 

Glengarry  (gleu-far'i)  co.  E  Ontario,  Canada,  462  D  pop.  22,  X  Cornwall. 

Glenham  (glen'am)  vil.  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y.  62  m.  N  of  New  York  city 

Glenlyon  (glen-ll'on)  vil.  Luzerne  co.  Pa 

Glenn  Springs,  tp.  &  vil.  Spartanburg  CO.  S.  C;  resort  for  invalids tp. 

Glens  Falls,  vil.  Warren  co.  N.  Y.  on  Hudson  river 

Glenville  (glen'vTl)  tp.  &  vil.  Schenectady  co.  N.  Y.  25  m.  N  W  of  Albany. tp. 

Glenwood,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Mills  CO.  lo.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2. 

Glogau  (gJo'gow)  mfg.  ft.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  20.  —  town,  Silesia 

prov.  Prussia,  on  Hotzenplotz  riv.  23  m.  S  of  Oppeln,  pop.  5. 
Glonunen  (glom'men)  chief  riv.  Norway,  280  m.  long,  to  Skager-Rack. 

GlOSSOp  (gl5s'sop)  liifg.  town,  Derby  co.  England,  12  m.  E  of  Manchester 

Gloucester  (glSs'ter)  agr.  co.  S  W  N.  J.  326  D  pop.  29,  X  Woodbury.  —  co.  E 

part  of  Va.  245  [3  pop.  12,  X  Gloucester  Courthouse.  —  cml.  city  &  port  of 

entry,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  25.  —  mfg.  city,  Camden  co.  N.  J.  on  Delaware 

riv.  pop.  7.  —  tp.  Camden  co.  N.  J.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Providence  co.  R.  I.  pop.  2. 

—  CO.  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  1,684  n  pop.  25,  X  Bathurst.  —  cml.  &  mf g. 

city,  X  of  Gloucester  co.  England,  pop.  39.  —  or  Gloucestershire  (-shir)  co. 

W  England,  1,225  D  pop.  600,  X  Gloucester. 
Gloversville  (gWv'erz-vil)  mfg.  city,  Fulton  co.  N.  Y.  on  Cayadutta  Creek... 

Gluckstadt  (gluk'stat)  cml.  town,  Holstein,  Prussia,  on  Elbe  river 

Glukhov  (gloo-kov')  cml.  town,  Cliemigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Glynn  (glln)  co.  S  E  Ga.  427  D  pop.  13,  X  Brunswick. 

Gmiind  (g'munt)  mfg.  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  29  m.  E  of  Stuttgart. . . 

Gmiinden  (g'miiu'den)  town.  Upper  Austria ;  mineral  waters 

Gnesen  (g'ua'zen)  mfg.  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  30  m.  E  N  E  of  Posen 

Goa  (go'ii)  ter.  belonging  to  Portugal,  on  Malabar  coast,  India,  1,447  D  pop. 

445,  #  Panjim,  or  New  Goa.  ^  spt.  Goa  ter.  pop.  4. 
Goajlra  (go'a-ne'ra)  ter.  N  W  Venezuela,  S.  America,  3,608  D  pop.  37. 
Gealpara  (go-al-pa'ra)  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  4,433  D  pop.  445.  —  its  #. 
Gobi  (go'be')  desert  region,  cen.  Asia,  1,200  m.  long,  500  to  700  m.  broad. 

Goburdanga  (go'boor-dan'ga)  cml.  town,  Bengal,  India,  on  Jamuna  river 

Goch  (goK)  town,  Diisseldorf  govt.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Godalming  (god'al-mTng)  mfg.  town,  Surrey  co.  England,  on  Wey  river 

Godavari  (go-da'var-e)  riv.  700  m.  long,  British  India,  W.  Ghats  mts.  to  Bengal 

Bay.  —  dist.  Madras  presidency,  India,  7,533  D  pop.  1,584,  *  Rajahmundri. 

Goding  (go'diug)  to\vn,  Moravia,  Austria 

Godna  (god'na)  cml.  town,  Sarun  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  on  Goggra  river. 
Goentoer  (goon'toor')  active  volcano,  6,G89  ft.  high,  Preanger  prov.  Java  isl. 
Goes  (hoos)  cml.  ft.  town,  Zealand  prov.  Netherlands,  on  S.  Beveland  island . . 

Goethe  (gwet-te')  tp.  Hampton  co.  S.  C 

Got f Stown  (gof s'town)  tp.  &  vil.  Hillsboro  co.  N.  H tp. 

Gogebic  (go-ge'bik)  CO.  N  W  Mich.  1,115  D  pop.  13,  X  Bessemer. 

Guggra  (gog'ra)  riv.  400  to  500  m.  long,  India,  flows  into  Ganges  river. 

Gogo  (go'go)  town,  Ahmadabad  dist.  British  India,  W  side  Gulf  of  Cambay. .. 

GoitO  (go'e-to)  vil.  Italy,  on  Mincio  riv.  8  m.  N  W  of  Mantua 

Gokak  (go-kak')  town,  Belgaum  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India 

Golborne  (gol'bgrn)  vil.  Lancaster  co.  England , 

Golcar  (gol'ker)  mfg.  town,  West  Riding,  York  co.  England 

GolGOnda  (gol-kon'da)  vil.  X  of  Pope  co.  111.  on  Ohio  riv.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Ni- 
zam's dominions,  India ;  formerly  a  famous  diamond  depot. 

Goldap  (gold'ap)  town,  Gumbinnen  govt.  E.  Prussia 

Goldberg  (golt'berg)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Katzbach  river 

Gold  Coast,  British  colony  &  protectorate,  W  Africa,  40,600  D  pop.  1,905, 

#  Akkra.  —  See  also  Feench  Gold  Coast. 
Golden,  mfg^city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  CoL  on  Clear  Creek,  16  m.  W  of  Denver 

Goldingen  (gol'dlng-en)  town,  Courland,  Russia,  72  m.  W  N  W  of  Mitau 

Goldsboro,  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Wayne  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  4. 
Golek-Bqghaz  (go'lek'-bo'gaz')  ft.  pass,  Bulghar-Tagh  Mts.  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Goletta  (go-let'tii)  town,  the  port  of  Tunis,  N  Africa 

Goliad  (go'li-ad')  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  Tex.  820  D  pop.  6.  —  its  X. 

GolnitZ  (gol'nits)  min.  &  mfg.  town.  Zips  co.  Himgary 

Golnow  (gol'nov)  mfg.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  on  Ihna  river 

Gombin  (gom'ben)  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  55  m.  W  of  Warsaw.. 
Gombrun   (gom-brobn')   or  Benderabbas   (ben'der-iib'bas)   spt.   Fars  prov. 

Persia,  on  Strait  of  Ormaz 

Gomera  (go-ma'r.a)  one  of  Canary  Isls.  23  m.  long,  9  m.  broad 

Gbmor  (gb'mor'-)  and  Kls-Hont  (-kish'-honf),  min.  CO.  Hungary,  1,583  0.. 
Gomul  (go'miil')  important  pass  between  India  and  Afghanistan. 

Gonaives,  Les  (IS  go'na'e v')  cml.  tovra,  Haiti,  on  Bay  of  Gonai' ves 

Gonda  (gon'da)  dist.  Faizabad  div.  Oudh,  India,  2,683  D  pop.  1,168.  —  its  * 

pop.  12. 
Gondal  (gon-diil')  native  state,  Kathiawar  pen.  India,  699  D  pop.  137. 
Gondar  (gou'diir)  mfg^  city,  *  of  Amhara,  Abys.  21  m.  N  E  of  Lake  Dembea.. 
Gondokoro  (gon-do-ko'ro)  town.  Upper  Nile  riv.  lat.  5°  N ;  trade  in  ivory. 

Gonzaga  (gon-zii'ga)  town,  Lombardy,  Italy,  14  m.  S  of  Mantua 

Gonzales  (gon-zii'lez)  agr.  CO.  S  Tex,  980  D  pop.  18.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 
Goochlandjgooch'land)  co.  cen.  Va.  280  D  pop.  10,  X  Goochland  Courthouse. 
Goodhue  (good'hu)  agr.  CO.  S  E  Minn.  755  D  pop.  29,  X  Red  Wing. 
Goodland,  city,  X  of  Sherman  co.  Kan.  pop.  1. — tp.  Orangeburg  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 

Goodson,  tp.  Washington  co.  Va 

Goodwin_SandS,  shoals,  10  m.  long,  Dover  Strait,  S  E  coast  of  England. 

Goole  (gool)  cml.  town,  West  Riding,  York  co.  England,  on  Ouse  river 

Goose  Creek,  tp.  Union  co.  N.  C 

Goose  Nest,_tp.  Martin  co.  N.  C 

Giippingen  (gop'pTng-en)  mfg.  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  on  Fils  river... 

Gora— Bazar  (go'ra-ba-zar')  Mohammedan  suburb  of  Berhampur,  India 

Gorakhpur  (gor-ak-pobr')  dist.  Benares  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India, 

4,584  D  pop.  2,019.  —  its  *  pop.  65. 

Gorbals  (gSr'balz)  suburb  of  Glasgow  city,  Scotland,  on  Clyde  river 

Gordon  (g8r'don)_agr.  co.  N  W  Ga.  351  D  pop.  13,  X  Calhoun. 

Qorgonzola  (g'8r-gon-zo'la)  vil.  Milan  prov.  Italy;  has  a  large  trade  in  cheese. 
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Gorham  (gor'am)  tp.  &  vil.  Cumberland  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Coos 

CO.  N.H^tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Ontario  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Fulton  co.  0.  pop.  2. 

Gori  (go're  or  go're')  town,  Tiflis  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  on  Kur  river 

Gorlca,  Gross  (gros  gor'I-ka)  parish,  Croatia,  Hungary 

Gorlhir_(go_r'i-her')  state,  Buudelkhand,  Cen.  India,  76  D  pop.  8.  —  its  *. 
Gorin  (go-ren')  riv.  230  m.  long,  Poland,  Russia,  flows  into  Pripets  river. 
Gbritz  (go'rits)  or  Gbritz  and  Gradiska  (-gra-des'ka)  dist.  KUsteuland,  Aus- 
tria, 1,130  D  pop.  220.  —  its  *  pop.  22. 

Gorkau^(gor2iow)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Gorki  (gor'ke')  town,  Moliilev  govt.  Russia,  30  m.  S  E  of  Orsha - 

Gorkum  or  Gorcum  (gor'kum)  cml.  town,  S.  Holland,  Neth.  on  Meuse  river.. 

Gorleston  (g8r'les-ton)  town,  Suffolk  co.  England  ;  seat  of  great  fisheries 

GbrlitZ  (gor'lits)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Neisse  river 

Goroguea  (go-r6-ga'a)  riv.  320  ni.  long,  Brazil,  flows  into  Parahiba  river. 

Gorton  (gSr'ton)  suburb  of  Manchester,  Lancaster  co.  England 

Gosce  (goi'sa)  vil.  &  parish,  Croatia,  Hungary par. 

Goshen  (go'shen)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Elkhart  co.  Ind.'pop.  6.  —  past.  tp.  &  mfg. 

vil.  X  of  Orange  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Belmont  co.  O.  pop. 

2.  —  tp.  Champaign  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Tuscarawas  co.  O.  pop.  8. 
Goslar  (gos'lar)  mfg.  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  27  m.  S  E  of  Hildesheim.. 
Gosper  (gos'per)  CO.  S  Neb.  4C8  D  pop.  5,  X  Daviesville. 

Gosport  (gos'port)  mf g.  town,  Hampsliire,  England,  66  m.  S  W  of  London 

Gosselies  (gos'se-le')  mfg.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  4  m.  N  of  Charleroi. 

Gostynin  (gos-te-nen'J  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Russia 

Gotha,  Duchy_  of  (-go'ta)  Germany,  538  D  pop.  147.  —  its  *  pop.  29. 
Gothenburg  (got'en-bflrg)  spt.  city,  #  of  Gothenburg  &  Bohus  prov.  S  Sw. . . 
Gothenburg  and  Bohus  (-boo'hoos)  prov.  Sweden,  E  of  the  Skager-Rack, 

1,952  D  pop.  298,  *  Gotlienburg. 
Gothic  Mountain,  peak,  12,570  ft.  high.  Elk  Mts.  Col. 
Gotland  (got'land)  agr.  isl.  Baltic  sea,  prov.  Sw.  1,203  D  pop.  51,  *  Wisby. 

Gottesberg  (got'tes-bero')  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia 

Gbttingen  (got'ting-en)  mfg.  town,  Hanover,  Prussia ;  seat  of  a  university 

Gouda  (gow'da)  cmlT  &  mfg.  town,  S.  Holland  prov.  Neth.  on  Yssel  riv.  11m. 

N  E  of  Rotterdam,  pop.  19.  —  town,  N.  W.  Provinces,  Brit.  India,  pop.  14. 
Goulburn  (gol'burn)  town.  New  S.  Wales,  Australia,  128  m.  S  W  of  Sydney, 

pop.  11.  —  riv.  230  m.  long,  Victoria,  Australia,  flows  into  Murray  river. 

Gouldsboro  (gobldzlDg-ro)  tp.  &  vil.  Hancock  co.  Me tp. 

Gourdon  (goor'doN')  t"ow"n,  dept.  Lot,  France 

Gouverneur  (goov'er-noor')  tp.  pop.  G,  &  vil.  pop.  3,  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y. 

Govan  (gov'an)  par.  &  burgh,  suburb  of  Glasgow,  Scotland »  par, 

Govanstown,  vU.  Baltimore  co.  Md.  5  m.  N  of  Baltimore 

Gove  (gov)  past.  CO.  W  Kan.  1,020  D  pop.  3,  X  Gove. 

Governors  Island,  isl.  at  mouth  of  East  River,  New  York  Harbor. 

Gowanda  (go'wSn'da)  vil.  Cattaraugus  &  Erie  cos.  N.  Y 

Gowdeysville  (gow'dlz-vil)  tp.  Union  CO.  S.  C.  9  m.  from  Gaffney's  Station.. 

Gower  (gov/'er)  peninsula,  Bristol  Channel,  Glamorgan  co.  S  Wales 

Goyanna  (go-yan'na)  city,  Pernambuco  state,  Brazil,  on  Goyanna  river 

Goyaz  (go-yaz')  cen.  state,  Brazil,  288,546  D  pop.  212.  —  its  #  pop.  8. 

GOZZO  (got'so)  one  of  Maltese  Isls.  Medit.  sea,  9  m.  long,  4^  m,  broad 

Graaf-Reinet  (grSf-rl'nSt)  div.  Cape  Colony,  S  Africa,  4,-'S67  D  pop.  9.  —  its  * 

pop.  6. 

GrabOW  (gra'bov)  tovra,  N  suburb  of  Stettin,  Prussia,  on  Oder  river 

Graciosa  (gra-se-o'sa)  one  of  Azores  isls.  pop.  12,  chief  town  Santa  Cruz. 
GradachatZ  (gra'da-kats')  cml.  town,  Bosnia,  Austria,  42  m.  N  W  of  Zvomik, 

Gradlshsk  (gra-dlslik')  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Gradiska.     See  Gokitz. 

Gr^ath  (graf'rat)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussin,  14  m.  E  of  Diisseldorf 

Grafton  (griiftgn)  past.  co.  N.  H.  1,766  D  pop.  37,  X  Haverhill  &  Plymouth.  — 

tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &city,  X  of  Walsh 

CO.  N.  Dak,  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Taylor  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  3. 

Gragnano  (gran-ya/no)  city,  Naples  prov.  Italy 

Graham  (gra'am)  co.  S  E  Ariz.  6,152  D  pop.  6,  X  Solomonsville.  —  co.  N  W 

Kan.  900  D  pop.  5.  —  co.  W  N.  C.  250  D  pop.  3,  X  Robbinsville.  —  tp.  &  vil. 

X  of  Alamance  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  2. 
Graham  Peak,  or  Mount  Graham,  10,400  ft.  high,  S  E  Ariz. 

Graham's  Town,  town.  Cape  Colony,  S  Africa 

Grain  Coast,  portion  of  Guinea,  W  of  Ivory  Coast,  W  Africa. 
Grainger  (gran'jer)_agr.  CO.  E  Tenn.  294  D  pop.  13,  X  Rutledge. 

Graivoron  (gra-vo-ron')  town,  Kursk  govt.  Russia,  40  m.  W  of  Bielgorod 

Grammichele  (gram-me-ka'la)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  30  m.  S  W  of  Catania 

Grammont  (gram'moN')  mfg.  town,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belg.  on  Deuder  river . 
Grampians  (gram'pT-anz)  mt.  cliain,  divides  Highlands  &  Lowlands,  Scotland. 
Gran  (gran)  riv.  130  m.  long,  N  W  Hungary,  flows  into  Danube  riv.  opposite 

Gran.  —  co.  Hungary,  432  D  pop.  67.  —  its  X  jiop.  9. 
Granada  (gra-na'D'a)  min.  prov.  Andalusia,  Spain,  4,937  D  pop.  484.  —  its  * 

pop.  73.  —  mfg.  &  cml,  city,  *  of  Granada  prov.  Nicaragua,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  15. 
Granby  (gian'bl)  tp.  &  town,  Newton  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  1.  —  tp. 

Oswego  CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  4. 
Gran  Ganarla  (gran  ka-na're-a)  one  of  cen.  Canary  Isls.  35  m.  long,  758  D. . . . 
Grand  (grand)  co.  N  Col.  2,100  D  pop.  1,   X  Hot  Sulphur  Springs.  —  co. 

E  Ut.  3,175  D  pop.  1,  X  Moab. 
Grand  Bahama  (-ba-ha'ma)  one  of  Bahama  Isls.  70  m.  long,  9  m.  broad. 
Grand  Bank,  shoal,  E  of  Newfoundland,  275  m.  wide  from  N  to  S. 
Grand-Bourg  (groN'-boor')  chief  town, Marie-GaUnte  Isl,  French  W.  Indies.. 
Grand  Cayman  (grSnd  ki-man')  largest  of  Cayman  Isls.  Brit.  W.  Indies,  17  m. 

long. 
Grande  Ronde  (grand'  rond')  riv.  175  m.  Blue  Mts.  Ore.  to  Snake  River. 
Grande-Terre  (groNd'-terr')  isl.  Fr.  W.  Indies,  30  m.  long,  E  of  Guadeloupe. 
Grand  Forks  (grand-)  co.  E  N.  Dak.  1,404  D  pop.  18,  —its  X  pop,  5. 

Grand  Haven,  mfg.  city,  X  of  Ottawa  CO.  Mich,  on  Lake  Michigan 

Grand  Island,  city,  X  of  Hall  co.  Neb.  on  Platte  riv.  154  m.  W  by  S  of  Omaha 

Grand  Isle,  agr.  co.  N  W  Vt.  80  n  pop.  4,  X  North  Hero. 

Grand  Junction,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Mesa  20.  Col.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2. 

Grand  Ledge,  mfg.  vil.  Eaton  co.  Mich,  on  Grand  River 

Grand  Manan  (-man-an')  isl.  20  m.  long.  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada. 

Grand  Pass,  tp.  SaUne  co.  Mo 

Grand  Rapids,  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  X  of  Kent  co.  Mich,  on  Grand  Riv.  pop.  GO. 

^  tp.  Kent  CO.  Mich.  pop.  8.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Wood  co.  Wis,  pop,  2. 
Grand  River,  350  m.  long,  rises  in  Grand  Lake,  Col.  flows  into  Green  Riv. 

Ut.  —  200  m.  long,  rises  in  W  S,  Dak.  flows  into  Missouri  riv.  —  280  m.  long, 

Mich,  flows  into  Lake  Michigan,  at  Grand  Haven.  —  300  m.  long,  formed  by 

branches  rising  in  S  lo.  flows  into  Missouri  river  near  Brunswick.  — 150  m. 

long,  rises  in  W  Mo.  flo%vs  into  Osage  riv.  —  150  m.  long.  Grey  co.  Ontario, 

Canada,  to  Lake  Erie,  15  m.  S  E  of  Cayuga.  —  tp.  Cass  co.  Mo.  pop.  3. 
Grand  Traverse,  agr.  co.  N  W  Mich.  485  n  pop.  13,  X  Traverse  City. 

Grand  View,  tp.  &  vil.  Washington  CO.  O.  on  Ohio  river tp. 

Grane  or  Gran  (gran)  spt.  I^ahsa  dist.  Arabia,  on  Persian  Gulf 

Grangemouth  (granj'muth)  spt.  Sterling  co.  Scotland,  on  Forth  river 

Graniteinlle  (gran'it-vil)  tov™,  Aiken  CO.  S,  C.  6  m.  W  of  Aiken 

Granollers  de  Vails  (gra-nol-yars'  da  vals')  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain. .. 
Grant,  agr.  co.  S  cen.  Ark.  617  D  pop.  8,  X  Sheridan,  —  agr,  co.  N  E  cen.  Ind. 
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U  meana  square  miles ;  *,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tn.,  townshin ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2 = 1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.    See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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420  n  pop.  31,  X  Marion.  —  co.  S  W  Kan.  576  D  pop.  1,  X  Ulysses agr. 

CO.  N  Ky.  280  D  pop.  13,  X  Williamstown.  —  agr.  par.  ceu.  La.  646  D  pop.  8, 
X  Colfax.  —  CO.  W  Mima.  576  D  pop.  7,  X  Elbow  Lake.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  N. 
M.  9,300  D  pop.  10,  X  Piuos  Altos.  —  past.  &  agr.  co.  E  Ore.  5,472  D  pop.  5, 
X  Canon  City.  — co.  N  E  S.  Dak.  C90  D  pop.  7,  X  Millbank.  —past.  &  agr.  co. 
N  E  part  of  W.  Va.  490  D  pop.  7,  X  Petersburg.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  Wis.  1,130  Q 
pop.  37,  X  Lancaster.  —  tp.  Vermilion  co.  111.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Page  co.  lo.  pop.  3. 

—  CO.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  66. 

Orantham  (graufam)  bor.  &  cinl.  tovro,  Lincoln  co.  England 

Granville  (grSu'vIl)  agr.  co.  N.  C.  600  D  pop.  24,  X  O-vford.  —  mfg.  tp.  &  vil. 

Washington  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Lickiiig  co.  O.  tp. 

pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  ~  tp.  &  hamlet,  Milwaukee  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  2.  ^  (groN'- 

vel')  ft.  spt.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Manche,  Fr.  at  mouth  of  Bosq  riv.  pop.  12. 

Grape  Grove,  tp.  Ray  co.  Mo 

GraslltZ  (gras'lTts)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  19  m.  N  N  E  of  Eger 

Grass,  tp.  &  hamlet,  Spencer  co.  Ind.  30  m.  E  of  Evansville tp. 

Grassano  (g ras-sa'no)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  25  m.  E  of  Potenza 

Grasse  (grass)  cml.  &,  mfg.  town,  dept.  Alpes-Maritimes,  France 

Grass  Valley,  tp.  &  rain,  town,  Nevada  co.  Cal.  4  ni.  S  W  of  Nevada tp. 

Gratiot  (grSsii'i-ot)  agr.  co.  cen.  Mich.  5G0  D  pop.  29,  X  Ithaca. 

Gratis  (gra'tls)  tp.  Preble  co.  O.  22  m.  S  W  of  Dayton 

GratZ  (grSts)  cral.  &  mfg.  city,  *  of  Styria,  Austria,  on  Mur  river 

Graudenz  (grou'dent?)  ft.  town,  W.  Prussia,  Germany,  on  Vistula  river 

Gravelines  (grav'leu')  spt.  dept.  Nord,  France 

Graves  (gravz)  agr.  CO.  W  Ky.  550  n  pop.  29,  X  Mayfield. 

Gravesend  (gravz'end)  tp.  Kings  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  7.  —  town,  Kent  co.  England, 

on  right  bank  Thames  riv.  20  m.  E  S  E  of  London,  pop.  24. 

Gravlna  (grii-ve'na)  city,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  on  Gravina  river 

Gray  (gra)  co.  S  W  Kan.  864  D  pop.  2,  X  Cimarron.  —  tp.  White  co.  111.  pop. 

2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Cumberland  co.  Me.  tp.   pop.  2.  —  tp.  Edgefield  co.  S.  C. 

pop.  3.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Haute-Saone,  France,  on  SaSne  riv.  pop.  7. 
Grayson  (gra'sou)  agr.  CO.  W  cen.  Ky.  570  D  pop.  19,  X  Litchfield.  —  agr.  co. 

N  Tex.  960  D  pop.  53,  X  Sherman.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  485  Q  pop.   14,  X 

Independence. 
Grays  Peak,  Col.  14,341  ft.  high,  Rocky  Mts.  50  m.  W  of  Denver. 

Gray vUle  (gra' vil)  city,  White  co.  Ill 

Grazalema  (gra-tlla-la'ma)  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  48  m.  E  N  E  of  Cadiz. . . 

Greasley  (grez'li)  vil.  Nottingham  co.  England 

Great  Barrington  (bSr'ing-ton)  tp.  &  mig.  vil.  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop. 

5,  vil.  pop.  3. 
Great  Bear  Lake,  14,000  D,  British  North  America. 
Great  Bend,  city,  X  of  Barton  co.  Kan.  on  Arkansas  riv.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  bor. 

Susquehanna  co.  Pa.  47  m.  N  of  Scranton,  pop.  1. 
Great  Britain  (-brit'an)  largest  isl.  in  Europe,  comprising  countries  of  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland,  88,603  D  pop.  33,034. 

Great  Cypress,  tp.  Barnwell  co.  S.  C 

Great  Falls,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Cascade  co.  Mont.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  4. 
Great  Fish  River,  Cape  Colony,  S  Af.  230  m.  long,  flows  into  Indian  Ocean. 
Great  Kanawha  (-ka-na'wa)  riv.  450  m.  Blue  Ridge  mts.  N.  C.  to  Ohio  river  ; 

called  New  riv.  in  N.  C.  &  Va. 
Great  MarlOW  (-marlo)  mfg.  town,  Buckingham  co.  Eng.  on  Thamos  river . . 
Great  Namaqua  Land  (-na-ma'kwa-)  the  S  part  of  German  Southwest  Africa 

Great  Neck,  vil.  Queens  CO.  N.  Y.  16  m.  E  N  E  of  Brooklyn 

Great  Salt  Lake,  Ut.  90  m.  long,  20  to  35  m.  wide,  greatest  depth  60  ft. 
Great  Slave  Lake,  British  North  America,  300  m.  long,  50  m.  wide. 
Great  Slave  River,  300  m.  long,  flows  into  Great  Slave  Lake,  Brit.  N.  Am. 
Greece  (gres)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Monroe  co.  5  m.  N  W  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  tp.  pop. 

5.  —kingdom,  S  Europe,  25,041  D  pop.  2,187,  *  Athens. 
Greeley  (gre'li)  co.  W  Kan.  780  D  pop.  1,  X  Tribune.  —  co.  cen.  Neb.  576  D 

pop.  5,  X  Lamartine.  ^  mfg.  city,  X  of  Weld  co.  Col.  pop.  2. 
Green,  agr.  co.  S  cen.  Ky.  275  D  pop.  11,  X  Greensburg.  —  agr.  co.  S  Wis. 

576  D  pop.  23,  X  Monroe.  —  tp.  Platte  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.    Clinton  co.   O. 

pop.  3.  —  tp.  Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Hocking  co.  0.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Ross 

CO.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Franklin  co.  Pa.  pop.  4. 
Green  Bay,  part  of  Lake  Michigan,  extends  S  W  into  Wis.  90  to  100  m.  long, 

mean  depth  500  ft.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  X  Brown  co.  Wis.  pop.  9. 
Greenbrier,  agr.  co.  W.  Va.  1,050  n  pop.  18,  X  Lewisburg. 
Greenbrier  River,  175  m.  Alleghany  Mts.  W.  Va.  to  Great  Kanawha  river. 

Greenburg,  tp.  &  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Greenbush,  coextensive  tp.  &  vil.  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y 

Greencastle,  city,  X  of  Putnam  CO.  Ind.  pop.  4.  —  bor.  Franklin  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Green  Creek,  tp.  Sandusky  co.  0 

Greene,  agr.  co.  W  Ala.  544  n  pop.  22,  X  Eutaw.  —  agr.  co.  N  E  jirk.  591  D 

pop.  13,  X  Gainesville.  —  agr.  co.  N  E  cen.  Ga.  361  O  pop.  17,  X  Greensboro. 

—  agr.  CO.  W  111.  544  D  pop.  24,  X  Carrollton.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  Ind.  540  D  pop. 
24,  X  Bloomfield.  —  agr.  co.  W  cen.  lo.  576  D  pop.  16,  X  Jefierson.  —  co.  S  E 
Miss.  820  D  pop.  4,  X  Leakesville.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  Mo.  688  D  pop.  49,  X  Spring- 
field. —  agr.  CO.  S  E  N.  Y.  660  D  pop.  32,  X  Catskill.  —  agr.  co.  E  cen.  N.  C. 
SIO  a  pop.  10,  X  Snow  Hill.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  O.  416  D  pop.  30,  X  Xenia.  —agr. 
CO.  S  W  Pa.  640  D  pop.  29,  X  Waynesburg.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  E  Tenn.  580  D 
pop.  27,  X  Greeneville.  —  agr.  co.  N  cen.  Va.  200  D  pop.  6,  X  Stanardsville.  ^ 
tp.  Nodaway  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Chenango  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil. 
pop.  1.  —  tp.  Wayne  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Indiana  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

GreenesvlIIe,  co.  S  Va.  325  D  pop.  8,  X  Emporia. 

Greeneville  (gren'vil)  vil.  X  of  Greene  co.  Tenn 

Greenfield,  mfg.   city,  X  of  Hancock  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  .—  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  X  of 

Franklin  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Wayne  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Fairfield 

CO.  O.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Highland  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Milwaukee  co.  Wis.  pop.  3. 

Greenfield  Center,  tp.  &  vil.  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Green  Fork,  tp.  Randolph  co.  Ind 

Greenhorn  (gren'hSrn)  riv.  Col.  E  base  Rocky  Mts.  to  Arkansas  river. 

Green  Island,  vil.  Albany  co.  N.  Y 

Green  Lake,  co.  cen.  Wis.  360  0  pop.  15,  X  Dartford.  — lake,  Brit.  Columbia. 
Greenland  (gren'land)  isl.  N  E  of  North  America,  belongs  to  Denmark.  — • 

Danish  colony,  S'W  part  of  Greenland  isl.  46,740  D  pop.  10,  #  Godhaven 

and  Godthaab. 
Green  Mountains,  mt.  range,  Vt. ;  Mt.  Mansfield,  4,430  ft.  the  highest. 

Greenock  (gren'ok)  spt.  Renfrew  CO.  Scotland,  22J  m.  W  N  W  of  Glasgow 

Greenport,  vil.  f^litfolk  co.  N.  Y.  95  m.  E  by  N  of  Brooklyn 

Green  River,  riv.  lU.  120  m.  long,  Lee  CO.  to  Rock  Riv.  —  riv.  Ky.  3.50  m.  long, 

to  Ohio  riv.  near  Evansville,  Ind.  —  riv.  Wyo.  &  Ut.  750  m.  long,  Wind 

River  Mts.  to  Grand  River. 
Greensboro,  town,  X  of  Hale  co.  Ala.  pop.  2.  .—  city,  X  of  Greene  co.  Ga. 

pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Guilford  co.  N.  C.  pop.  3. 
Greensburg,  city,  X  of  Decatur  co.  Ind.  pop.  4.  —  bor.  X  of  Westmoreland 

CO.  Pa.  pop.  3. 
Greenup  (gren'up)  N  E  CO.  Ky.  352  D  pop.  12.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Cumberland  co. 

111.  tp.  pop.  3.  ' 
Greenville  (gren'vTl)  co.  S.  C.  716  D  pop.  44,  X  Greenville.  —  tp.  &  city,  X 

of  Butler  co.  Ala.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  3.  —  town,  X  of  Bond  co.  111.  pop.  2. 

—  city,  Montcalm  co.  Mich.  pop.  3.  —  town,  X  of  Washington  co.  Miss.  pop. 
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7.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Greene  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Pitt  co.  N.  C. 
tp.  pop.  S,  town  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Darke  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  8,  city  pop. 
5.  —  bor.  Mercer  co.  Pa.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Greenville  co.  S.  C.  tp. 
pop.  11,  city  pop.  9.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Hunt  co.  Tex.  tp.  pop.  9,  town  pop.  4. 
Greeuv/ich  (gren'wTch)  tp.  &  vil.  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  10,  vil.  pop.  2. 
.—  tp.  Gloucester  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  — tp.  &  vil.  Washington  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop. 

4,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  (grgn'Tj)  bor.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  47,  3J  m.  E  S  E  of  Lon- 
don Bridge ;  observatory  lat.  51°  23'  38"  N,  Ion.  0°  0'  0". 

Greenwood,  co.  S  E  Kan.  1,155  D  pop.  16,  X  Eureka.  —  town,  X  of  Le  Flore 
CO.  Miss.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Moore  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  Abbeville  oo. 

5.  C.  tp.  pop.  5,  town  pop.  1. 

Greer  (grer)  co.  S  W  Ok.  X  Mangnm  ;  claimed  by  Tex 

Gregg  (grSg)  CO.  N  E  Tex.  260  D  pop.  9,  X  Longview.  —  tp.  Aiken  co.  S.  C. 

pop.  5. 
Gregory  Lake  (greg'o-rT-)  salt  lake,  S  Australia,  lat.  29°  20'  S,  Ion.  139°  50'  E. 

Qreifenberg  (gri'f en-berg')  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia 

Grelienhagen  (gri'feu-hii-gen)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia 

Oreifswald  (grifs'wald)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prus.  18  m.  S  E  of  Stralsund.. 

Grelz  (gritz)  town,  cen.  Germany,  *  of  Reuss-Greiz  principality 

Grenada  (gren-a'da)  co.  N  cen.  Miss.  430  D  pop.  15.  —  its  X  pop.  2.  ^  (grSn- 

a'da)  isl.  British  West  Indies,  120  D  pop.  51. 
Grenadines  (gren-a-deuz')  group  of  isls.  W.  Indies,  86  D,  lat.  12°  30'  to  13°  N. 
Grenelle  (gre-nell'J  vil.  suburb  of  Paris,  France  ;  artesian  well,  1,794  ft.  deep. 
Grenoble  (gre-no'bl)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  dept.  Isere,  France,  75  m.  S  E  of  Lyons 
Grenville  (gren'vTl)  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  464  D  pop.  23,  X  Prescott.  — 

CO.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  44. 

Gretna  (gret'na)  town,  X  of  Jefferson  par.  La 

Gretna  Green,  vil.  Dumfries  co.  Scotland  ;  famous  for  clandestine  marriages. 
Grey,  co.  Ontario  prov.  Can.  on  Georgian  Bay,  1,799  D  pop.  76,  X  Owen  Sound. 
Greybeard  (gra'berd)  mt.  Buncombe  co.  N.  C.  5,448  ft.  high. 
Grey  Bull  River,  riv.  Wyo.  100  m.  long,  flows  N  E  into  Big  Horn  river. 
Greylock  or  Saddle  Mountain,  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  highest  mt.  in  state, 

3,500  feet. 
Gries  (gre)  mt.  in  Alps,  between  Piedmont  and  Valais,  Svritzerland. 

Griffin,  city,  X  of  Spalding  co.  Ga 

GrifHth  Mountain,  mt.  Clear  Creek  co.  Col.  height  11,273  feet. 

Griggs  (grigz)  CO.  E  N.  Dak.  720  P  pop.  3,  X  Cooperstown. 

Griggsville,  tp.  &  city.  Pike  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  1. 

Grigoriopol  (gre-go-re-o'pol)  tovm,  Kherson  govt.  Russia,  on  Dniester  river  . . 

Grimes  (grimz)  co.  E  cen.  Tex.  720  D  pop.  21,  X  Anderson. 

Grinuna  (grlm'ma)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  17  m.  S  E  of  Leipsic 

Grimsby  (grimz'bT)  spt.  Lincoln  co.  England,  15  m.  S  E  of  HuU 

Grimsel  (grTm'sel)  mt.  Bernese  Alps,  Swit.  9,700  ft. ;  Grimsel  pass  7,126  ft. 

Grindelwald  (grTn'del-walf)  vil.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland 

Grinnell  (grlu'el')  tpT  &  city,  Poweshiek  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  3. 
Griunell  Land,  Arctic  Ocean,  charted  from  75°  24'  21"  to  82°  30'  N  lat. 
Griqualand  Bast  (gre'kwa-lSnd-)  dependency.  Cape  Colony,  S  Africa,  7,594  n 
Griqualand  West,  dist.  Cape  Colony,  S  Africa,  15,197  D  ;  rich  diamond  mines 
Grisons  (gre'zoN')  most  E  canton,  Switzerland,  2,773  D  pop.  95,  #  Chur. 

GriSWOld  (griz'wgld)  tp.  New  London  co.  Conn 

Grivegnee  (gre'ven'ya')  vil.  Belgium,  suburb  of  Li6ge  ;  iron  works 

Grizzly  Peak,  mt.  Saguache  Range,  Col.  13,962  ft.  high. 

Grochow  (gro-kov')  vU.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe  ;  battle  in  Polish  rev.  1831. 

Grodek  (gro'dek)  town,  E  Galicia  prov.  Austria 

Gr'dden  (gro'den)  or  Gardena  (gar-da'na)  remarkable  valley,  Tyrol,  Austria. 
Grodno  (grSd'no)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  14,931  D  pop.  1,354.  —  its  *  pop.  40. 

GroiS  (grwa)  small  isl.  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  off  W  coast 

Grongar  Hill  (gr5n'gar-)  hill,  Carmarthen  co.  Wales  ;  celebrated  by  Dyer. 
Groningen  (nro'ning-Hen)  prov.  Netherlands,  790  D  pop.  275.  —  its  #  pop.  56. 
Griinsund  (grou'sSSnd)  channel  between  Baltic  sea  and  Great  Belt,  Denmark. 
Groote  Eylandt  (gro'tg  i'liint)  isl.  in  Carpentaria  Gulf,  N  Australia. 
Grosse  Isle  (gros'  el')  isl.  St.  Lawrence  riv.  N.America;  a  quarantine  station. 
Grossenhain  (gros'sen-hin')  town.  Saxony,  Prussia,  19  m.  N  N  W  of  Dresden. 

Grosse  Point  (gros  point')  tp.  Wayne  co.  Mich.  6  m.  N  E  of  Detroit 

Grossetete  Bayou  (gros'taf  bi'oo)  La.  flows  into  Plaquemine  Bayou. 
GrOSSetO  (gros-sa'to)  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  1,707  D  pop.  121.  —  its  #  pop.  4. 
Gross  Glockner  (gros  glok'ner)  mt.  Tyrol,  Noric  Alps,  13,100  ft.  high. 

Gross  Meseritsch  (gros  ma'zer-Ich)  town,  Moravia,  Austria 

Grosswardein  (gros-war'din)"city,  Bihar  co.  Hung.  137  m.  E  S  E  of  Budapest 

Gros  Ventre  Creek  (gro  vgnt'r-)  riv.  100  m.  long,  Wyo. 

Groton  (grS'ton)  tp.  New  London  co.  Conn.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  Middlesex  co.  Mass. 

pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Tompkins  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Grottaglie  (grot-tal'ya)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  13  m.  E  N  E  of  Taranto 

Grottaminarda  (grot'ta-me-nar'da')  town,  Avellino  prov.  It.ily 

Grotte  (grot'ta)  vil.  Sicily,  Italy,  11  m.  N  E  of  Girgenti 


Pop. 


Grotteria  (grot-ta-re'S)  vil.  Catanzaro  prov.  Italy. 

Groveland  (grov'Jand)  tp.  &  vil.  Essex  co.  Mass tp. 

GrubieschOW  (groo'bes-Kof )  town,  Lublin  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Gruinard  (gren'ard)  bay,  N  W  coast  Ross  co.  Scotland. 

Grumo  (groo'mo)  town,  Bari  prov.  It.  pop.  8.  —  town,  Naples  prov.  It.  pop.  5. 

Griinberg  (griin'bSro)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia 

Grundy  (grun'dt)  co.  N  E  111.  440  P  pop.  21,  X  Morris.  —  co.  N  E  cen.  lo. 
504  P  pop.  13,  X  Grundy  Center,  pop.  1.  —  co.  N  Mo.  460  O  pop.  18,  X  Tren- 
ton. —  CO.  cen.  Tenn.  410  D  pop.  6,  X  Altamont. 

Griitli  (griit'le)  meadow,  Uri  canton,  Switzerland  ;  independence  planned ,  1307. 

Guacara  (gwa-ka'ra)  tovi'n,  Carabobo  state,  Venezuela,  South  America 

Ouachipe  (gwii-che'pa)  riv.  190  in.  long,  Argentine  Republic,  South  America. 

Guadalajara  (gwii-da-lii-na'ra)  prov.  New  Castile,  Spain,  4,870  D  pop.  201.  — . 
its  *  pop.  8,  on  Henares  riv.  —  mfg.  city,  *  of  Jalisco  state,  Mexico,  pop.  95. 

Guadalcanal  (gwa-dal-ka-niil'>  town,  Seville  prov.  Sp.  ;  famous  silver  mines.. 

Guadalcazar  (gwa-dal-ka-sar')  town,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico  ;  quicksilver. . . 

Guadalciuivir  (g-n*ii-dal-ke-ver')  riv.  S  Spain,  2S0  m.  long,  to  Atlantic  ocean. 

Guadalupe  (ga'da-loop',  Sp.  gwa-dii-loo'pS)  co.  S  cen.  Tex.  710  P  pop.  15,  X 
Seguin.  —  mt.  range.  New  Castile,  Spain,  highest  point  5,254  ft.  .—  riv.  Ara- 
gon,  Spain,  70  m.  hmg.  —  town,  #  of  Canelones  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  America. 

Guadalupe  Mountains,  range,  N.  M.  &  Tex. 

Guadalupe  River,  Tex.  300  m.  long,  flows  into  San  Antonio  river. 

Guadalupe  (gwii-da-loo'pii-)  and  CalVO  (-kiil'vo)  town,  Chihuiihua,  Mexico.. 

Guadeloupe  (ga'da-loop',  Sp.  gwii-ni-lob'pa)  French  W.  India  colony,  G  isls. 
7'i'i  D  pop.  166,  *  Basse  Terre.  —  isl.  of  the  above  colony,  360  D  pop.  142. 

Guadiana  (gwii-de-ii'na)  iiv.  Spain  ct  Portugal,  450  m.  long,  to  Medit.  sea. 

Guadix  (gwii-deH')  city,  Granada  prov.  Spain,  42  m.  E  N  E  of  Granada 

Guafo  (gw'a'fo)  or  Huafo  (nwii'fo)  isl.  Pac.  ocean,  oil  coast  Chile,  S.  America. 

Guahan  (gwii-htin')  or  Guam  (gwiim)  largest  of  Ladrone  Isls.  *  Agaiia  ;  Spain 

Guaianeco  (gwi-ii-nit'ko)  isl.  group,  W  coast  of  Patagonia,  South  America. 

Gualnia  (gwi'ne-a)  riv.  Venezuela  ;  with  Cassiquiare  riv.  forma  tho  Rio  Negro. 

Gualdo  Tadino  (gwiil'do  tii-de^no)  town,  Perugia  prov.  Italy 

GualeRuachU  (gwii'Iii-gwii-phoo')  cml.  tomi,  Argentine  Republic,  S.  America. 

Gualeguay  (gwa-lS-gwi')  town,  Entro  Rios  prov.  Argentine  Republic,  S.  Am.. 

GualiUas  (gwa-lel'yiis)  mt.  pass,  14,750  ft.  high,  Peruvian  Aiidea,  S.  America. 

Guallatiri  (gwiil-lti-te're)  mt.  21,960  ft.  high,  Andes,  S.  Am.  ;  Peru  .t  Bolivia. 
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5,  e,  1,  o,  u,  long ;  a,  e,  6,  less  prolonffed ;  S,  5,  T,  5,  ii,  short :  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  obscure;  far,  list,  fall,  cSre ;  term ;  f oBd,  f ivit,  f flrl_;  8  ns  in  for  ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow ; 
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Crnaltlerl_(gwal-te-a're)  vil.  Italy,  on  Po  riv.  16  m.  N  of  Reggio 

G-uamo  (gwa'mo)  town,  Tolima  dept.  Colombia,  S.  America 

Guana  (gwa'na)  isls.  W.  Indies,  near  the  Baliama  Islands. 

Guanabacoa  (gwa-na-ba-ko'a)  town,  5  m.  E  of  Havana,  Cuba ;  sea  bathing  . . . 

Guanacache  (gwii-na-ka'clja)  lagoon,  Argentine  Republic,  S.  America. 

Guanajay  (g wa-na-Hl')  town,  Cuba  isl.  Spanish  West  Indies 

Guanajuato  (gwa-na-nwa'to)  state,  Mexico,  11,370  D  pop.  1,007  ;  rich  in  mines. 

—  its  *  pop.  52 ;  G,017  ft.  above  sea. 
Guanaparo  (gwa-na-pii'ro)  riv.  Venezuela,  S.  America,  230  m.  long. 

Quanare  (gwa-na'ra)  tc.vn,  Zamora  dept.  Venezuela,  South  America 

Guandacol  (gwan-da-kol')  vaDey,  Rioja  prov.  Argentine  Republic,  S.  America. 
Guano  Islands  (gwa'no-)  isls.  frequented  by  sea  fowl,  S  Pacific  ocean  ;  the  best 

known  are  the  Lobos,  Chinclia,  and  Iquique  islands. 
Guapal  (gwa-pl')  riv.  Bolivia,  S.  Am.  550  m.  long ;  tributary  of  Mamore  river. 
Guapore  (gwa-po'ra)  riv.  400  m.  long,  between  Brazil  &  Bolivia. 

Guaranda  (gwa-ran'dii)  town,  *  of  Bolivar  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  America 

Guaraparl  (gwii-ra-pa-re')  riv.  Brazil ;  remarkable  for  scenery.  —  mt.  chain, 

Espirito  Santo  prov.  Brazil. 
Guarda  (gwar'da)  dist.  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  2,146  D  pop.  334.  —  its  *  pop.  4. 

Guardia-Grele  (gwiir'de-a-gra'la)  town,  Chieti  prov.  Italy 

Guarico  (gwii-re'ko)  riv.  Venezuela,  South  America,  flows  into  branch  of  Apure 

riv.  ^  cape  on  E  end  of  island  of  Cuba. 
Guascama  Point  (gwas-ka'ma-)  headland,  Cauca  state,  Colombia,  S.  America. 

Guastalla  (gwas-tal'lti)  wailed  city,  N  Italy,_19  ni.  N  E  of  Parma 

Guatemala   (ga-te-ma'la,   Sp.  pron.    gwii-ta-maTa)   republic,  Cen.  America, 
47,810  a  pop.  1,4G0.  —  Its  *  pop.  65 ;  4,961  ft.  above  sea. 

Guatemala  la  Antigua  (-la  an-te'gwii)  city,  24  m.  W  S  W  of  above 

Guavlare  (gvva-\e-a're)  riv.  Colombia,  S.  Am.  450  m.  to  Orinoco  river. 
Guayacan  (gwl-a-kan')  vil.  near  Coquimbo,  Chile  ;  rich  copper  mines. 

Quayama  (gwl-a'ma)  town,  Puerto  Rico  isl.  Spanish  West  Indies 

Guayape  (gwT-a'pa)  riv.  Honduras,  Central  America ;  gold  washings. 

Guayaquil  (gwi-ii-kel')  city,  #  of  Guayas  prov.  Ecuador,  South  America 

Guayas  (gwi'as)  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  America,  11,504  D  pop.  98,  *  Guayaquil. 

Guaymas  (gwi'nms)  spt.  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  Gulf  of  California 

Guaytecas  (gwl-ta'kas)  bay  &  group  of  isls.  W  coast  of  Patagonia,  S.  America. 

Gubbio  (goob'be-o)  anc.  Igd'vium,  city,  Marches,  cen.  Italy 

Guben  (goo'ben)  nifg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Guda  Butigorl  (goo'da  boo-te-go're)  town,  Bombay  presidency,  India 

Guden  (goo'den)  riv.  SO  m.  long,  Jutland  prov.  Denmark,  flows  into  Cattegat. 
Quduk  (goo'dSok')  anc.  PyL/E  Casple,  mt.  pass,  N  Persia. 
Guelders.    See  Gelderland. 

Quelph  (gwelf)  city,  Wellington  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada 

Gu^rande  (ga'rSNd')  town,  dept.  Loire-Inf^rieure,  France 

Guerara  (ga-ra'ra)  cml.  town,  Wady  Mzab  oasis,  Algeria,  Africa 

Gu^ret  (ga'ra')  town,  *  of  dept.  Creuse,  France 

Guernsey  (gern'ze)  co.  E  O.  517  D  pop.  29,  X  Cambridge.  —  one  of  Channel 

isls.  England,  51  ~m.  S  of  Portland,  19  D  pop.  35. 
Guerrero  (ger-ra'ro)  state,  Mexico,  on  Pacific  ocean,  24,990  D  pop.  353,  *  Chil- 

pancingo. 
GugUelmo  (gobl-yel'mo)  mt.  Lombardy,  Italy,  6,300  ft.  high,  near  Iseo  Lake. 

Guglionisi  (go61-yo-ne'se)  town,  Campobasso  prov.  Italy 

Guguan  (goo-gwan')  one  of  Ladrone  Isls.  200  m.  N  of  Guahan. 

Guiana  or  Guyana  (ge-'a'na)  region,  S.  America,  including  Bkitish,  Feench, 

Dutch,  and  Venezuelan  Guiana. 
Guienne  (ge'gn')  old  prov.  S  W  France  ;  formerly  Aquitaine. 
Guijar  (ge-nar')  or  Cuija  (kwe'Ha)  lake,  Salvador,  Cen.  America;  outlet  to 

Pacific  ocean. 

Guilderland  (gTl'der-lSnd)  tp.  &  vil.  Albany  co.  N.  T tp. 

Guildlord  (gll'f  ord)  town,  X  of  Surrey  co.  England,  on  Wey  river 

GuiUord  (gll'fofd)  co.   N.  C.  680  D  pop.  28,  X   Greensboro.  —  tp.  &  bor. 

New  Haven  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  3,  bor.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Hendricks  co.  Ind.  pop. 

3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Chenango  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Franklin  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

Guimaraens  (ge-ma-ra'eNs)  town,  Minho  prov.  Portugal 

Guinea  (gin'e)  country,  W  Africa,  between  lat.  10°  18'  N  and  15°  45'  S. 

Giiines  (gwe'nSs)  town,  island  of  Cuba,  45  m.  S  W  of  Havana 

Gulngamp  (^gax'gSN)  town,  dept.  C8tes-du-Nord,  France 

Gulona  (ge-o'na)  highest  mt.  of  Greece,  near  N  frontier,  8,240  ft.  high. 
Gulpuzcoa  (ge-pooth'ko-a)  Basque  prov.  Spain,  728  D  pop.  182,  *  Tolosa. 

GuiSborough  (giz'bur-r6)  town,  York  co.  England 

Gulse^(gez)  town,  dept.  Aisne,  France,  on  Oise  river 

Gujarat  {gooj-ar-at')  prov.  Bombay  presidency,  India,  10,168  D  pop.  3,098.  —its 

*  pop.  16.  —  native  state,  Bombay,  India,  50,514  D  pop.  5,536. 
Ouluru-walla  (goo-job-rSo-wal'la)  dist.  Punjab,  India,  2,561  O  pop.  616.  —  its 

*  pop.  19. 

Guldbrandsdal  (goold'brands-dal')  vaUey,  Norway,  168  m.  long. 

Gulf,  tp.  &  vil.  Chatham  co.  N.  C .tp. 

Gulf  of  Aden  (-ii'den)  between  N  coast  of  Adel  &  S  coast  of  Arabia. 

Gulf  of  .SIglna  (-e-ji'na)  on  E  coast  of  Greece,  50  m.  long. 

Gulf  of  Akabah  {-a'kii-ba)_bounds  Sinai  pen.  Arabia,  on  E. 

Gulf  of  Almeria  (-al-ma-re'a)  in  Granada  prov.  Spain. 

Gulf  of  Arcadia  (-ar-ka'di-a)  on  W  coast  of  Morea,  Greece. 

Gulf  of  Arta  (-ar'ta)  Ionian~Sea,  N  of  Greece ;  battle  of  Actium,  B.  C.  3i. 

Gulf  of  Avlona  (-Sv-lo'na)  inlet  of  Adriatic  sea,  near  Otranto  Strait. 

Gulf  of  Boni  (-bo'ne)  200"m.  long,  Celebes  island. 

Gulf  of  Bothnia  (-both'ni-a)  between  Sweden  &  Finland,  400  m.  long. 

Gulf  of  Cabes  (-kii'bes)  nnc.  Syr'tis  Mi'noe,  inlet  Medit.  sea,  N  E  coast  Af. 

Gulf  Ol  California  (-kal'T-fOr'nl-a)  arm  of  Pac.  oc.  E  of  Cal.  pen.  700  m.  long. 

Gulf  Of  Cambay  (-kam'ba')  on  W  coast  of  India,  72  m.  long. 

Gulf  Of  CampSche  (-kam-pash')  part  of  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Gulf  of  Cariaco  (-ka-re-a'ko)  on  coast  of  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  40  m.  long. 

Gulf  of  Carpentaria  (-kar-pen-ta're-a)  on  N  coast  of  Australia,  350  m.  long. 

Gulf  Of  Castellamare  (-kas-tel'lii-mii'ra)  Sicily,  Italy,  16  m.  W  of  Palermo. 

Gulf  Of  Catania  (-kii-ta'ne-a)  on  E  coast  of  Sicily,  Italy,  18  m.  long. 

Gulf  of  Cattaro  or  Bocca  &i  Cattaro  (bokTsii  de  kat'ta-ro)  the  best  harbor 

of  Adriatic  sea. 
Gulf  Of  Corcovado  (-k6r-ko-va'do)  between  W  coast  of  S.  Am.  &  Chiloe  island. 
Gulf  of  Corinth  (-korTnth)  or  LepantO  (-le-pan'to)  N  of  Morea,  Greece. 
Gulf  Of  Cos  or  Kos  (-kos)  inlet,  Anatolia,  Turkey  in  Asia. 
Gulf  Of  Cutch  (-kuch)  on  W  coast  of  India,  S  of  Cutch  peninsula. 
Gulf  Of  Dantzio  (-dant'zTk)  inlet  of  Baltic  sea,  coast  of  Prussia. 
Gulf  Of  Darien  (-da'rl-en')  coast  of  Colombia,  E  of  Darien  isthmus. 
Gulf  ol  Gaeta  (-g'a-_a'ta)_on  W  coast  of  Italy,  lat.  41°  N,  Ion.  13°  40'  E. 
Gult  of  Gastuni  (-giis-too'ne)  in  Morea,  Greece,  opposite  Zante  island. 
Gulf  of  Genoa  (-jeii'o-.a)  bay,  Medit.  sea,  W  Italy,  chief  inlet  Spezia  Gulf. 
Gulf  of  Georgia  (-ior'fi-a)  between  Vancouver  isl.  and  Brit.  Columbia,  Can. 
Gulf  of  Guayaquil  (-gwi-a-kel')  on  coast  of  Ecuador,  South  America. 
Gulf  of  Guinea  (-gln'e)  on  W  coast  of  Africa,  between  6°  20'  N  and  1°  S. 
Gulf  of  Ismid  (-Ts'med')  45  m.  long,  E  end  of  Marmora  Sea. 
Gulf  of  Jijiginsk  (-je-je-gTnsk')  arm  of  Penjinsk  Gulf,  Okhotsk  Sea. 
Gulf  of  Kandalaska  (-kan-da-las'ka)  W  part  of  White  Sea,  Russ.  130  m.  long. 
Gull  of  Karkinit  (-kar-kl-ntt')  inlet  of  Black  Sea,  N  W  coast  of  Crimea. 


Pop. 

6 


16 


Gull  Of  Kolokythia  (-ko-lo-ki-the'a)  in  S  part  of  Morea,  Greece. 

Gulf  ol  Koron  (-ko'ron)  or  Ealamata  (-ka-lii-ma'ta)  S  coast  Morea,  Greece. 

Gulf  ol  Lagos  (-lii'gos)  on  coast  of  Turkey,  88  m.  S  W  of  Adrianople. 

Gulf  ol  Lamia  (-la-me'ii)  E  coast  of  Greece  ;  Pass  of  Thermopylae  on  S  shore. 

Gulf  of  Leao-Tong  (-la-ii'o-tong)  inlet  of  Yellow  Sea,  China,  150  m.  long. 

Gulf  of  Manaar  (-ma-nar')  between  Ceylon  isl.  and  India. 

Gulf  of  Manfredonia  (-man-frg-do'ni-a)  15  m.  long,  Adriatic  sea,  S  Italy. 

Gulf  of  Maracaibo  (-mar-ii-ki'bo)  75 "m.  long,  on  coast  of  Venezuela,  S.  Am. 

Gulf  of  Martaban  (-miir'ta-ban')  inlet,  Bengal  Bay,  S  E  of  Lower  Burma. 

Gulf  of  Mexico  (-mgk'sT-kqy  on  S  E  coast  of  North  America,  1,000  m.  E  to 

W,  800  ni.  N  to  S,  800,000  CJ. 
Gulf  Of  MUazzo  (-me-lrit'so)  16  m.  long,  on  N  side  of  Sicily,  Italy. 
Gulf  of  NaupUa  (-na'ple-a)  or  ArgOS  (-ar'gos)  E  of  the  Morea,  Greece. 
Gulf  of  Obi  (-o'be)  estuary  of  Obi  riv.  Siberia,  inlet  of  Arctic  Ocean. 
Gulf  of  Onega  (-o-na'ga)  90  m.  long,  the  S  end  of  White  Sea,  Russia. 
Gulf  ol  Oristano  (-o-rls-tii'no)  W  Sardinia  isl.  Italy,  10  m.  long,  5  m.  broad. 
Gulf  ol  Ormaz  (-or'iniiz)  name  given  to  S  E  part  of  Persian  Gulf. 
Gulf  of  Orphano  (-8r'la-no)  20  m.  long,  iEgean  sea,  N  W  of  Mt.  Athos,  Tur. 
Gull  ol  Palseocastro  (-pii-le-o-kas'tro)  on  E  coast  of  Crete  isl.  Medit.  sea. 
Gull  ol  Palmas  (-pal'miis)  on  S  W  coast  of  Sardinia  isl.  Italy. 
Gulf  of  Panama  (-pan'a-mii')  120  m.  long,  on  S  of  Panama  isth.  pacific  ocean. 
Gulf  of  Paria  (-pa're-a)  between  Venezuela,  S.  America,  and  Trinidad  island. 
Gulf  of  Patras  (-pii-traB')  inlet  of  Ionian  Sea,  Greece,  N  W  of  the  Morea. 
Gulf  Of  Patti  (-piit'te)  bay  of  Sicily,  Italy,  W  of  Milazzo  Point. 
Gulf  Of  Pe-chi-li  (-pa'-che-le')  inlet.  Yellow  Sea,  China,  150  m.  long. 
Gulf  of  Penas  (-pSu'yas)  on  W  coast  of  Patagonia,  South  America. 
Gulf  of  Penjinsk  (-pen-jTnsk')  on  N  E  side  Okhotsk  Sea,  Siberia,  150  m.  long. 
Gulf  Of  Perekop  (-per'e-kop')  inlet,  Bla«k  Sea,  N  W  side  of  the  Crimea,  Russia. 
Gulf  of  Quarnero  (-kwiir-na'ro)  on  Adriatic  sea,  between  Istria  and  Hungary. 
Gull  ol  Riga  (-re'ga)  or  Livonia  (-le-vo'ne-a)  Baltic  sea,  Russia,  100  m.  long. 
Gull  of  St.  Lawrence  (-la'rens)  inlet,  AtL  oc.  E  part  of  British  America. 
Gulf  of  Salerno  (-sa-lSr'no)  on  W  coast  of  Italy  ;  ruins  of  P-estdm. 
Gulf  of  Salonika  (-.■•ii-lo-ne'ka)  arm  of  .^gean  sea,  E  of  Thessaly,  70  m.  long. 
Gulf  of  Saros  (-sii'ros)  inlet  of  jEgean  sea,  N  of  Gallipoli  peninsula. 
Gulf  of  Sassari  (-siis'sa-re)  N  coast  of  Sardinia  isl.  Italy. 
Gulf  of  Scala  Nova  (-ska'la  no'va)  W  Asia  Minor,  45  m.  long,  Mgeim  sea. 
Gulf  of  Siam  (-si'Sm')  inlet,  China  Sea,  S  of  Siam,  500  m.  long. 
Gull  ol  Sidra  (-sid'ra)  inlet,  coast  of  Tripoli  and  Barca,  N  Africa. 
Gull  ol  Smyrna  (-smer'na)  inlet  of  .Egean  sea,  45  m.  long. 
Gulf  Of  SquUlace  (-skwil-la'cha)  inlet,  Ionian  Sea,  S  of  Italy. 
Gull  ol  Suez  (-s6o-6z')  W  arm  of  Red  Sea,  200  m.  long. 
Gulf  of  Symi  (-se'me)  inlet,  S  W  coast  Asia  Minor,  Symi  isl.  at  entrance. 
Gulf  of  Talanda  (-tii-liin'da)  between  Negropont  isl.  and  mainland  of  Greece. 
Gulf  of  TarantO  (-ta'riin-to)  inlet,  Medit.  sea,  S  E  coast  of  Italy,  70  m.  long. 
Gull  Ol  Tehuantepec  (-tfi-wan-ta-pgk')  bay,  Pacific  oc.  on  coast  of  Mexico. 
Gull  ol  the  Lion,  bay  of  Mediterranean  sea,  on  S  W  coast  of  France. 
Gull  ol  Tlemcen  (-tlgm-sen')  inlet  of  Medit.  sea,  coast  of  Algeria,  Africa. 
Gull  Ol  Tonquin  (-ton'ken')  inlet  of  China  Sea,  300  m.  long,  150  m.  broad. 
Gulf  ol  Triest  (-tre-gst')  head  of  Adriatic  sea,  Italy,  E  of  Istria,  20  m.  long. 
Gull  ol  Triste  (-tres'ta)  bay,  on  N  coast  of  Venezuela,  South  America. 
Gull  ol  Tunis  (-tu'nls)  Mediterranean  sea,  Tunis,  Africa  ;  ruins  of  Carthage. 
Gull  ol  Venice.     See  Adriatic. 

Gull  ol  Volo  (-vo'lo)  inlet,  Mgesm  sea,  Thessaly,  Greece. 
Gulf  Stream,  warm  oceanic  current,  N  Atlantic  ocean,  flows  N  E  from  Gulf 

of  Mexico  to  N  W  Europe  ;  makes  the  climate  of  N  W  Europe  warmer. 
Gulku  (gool'kob')  mt.  range,  13,000  ft.  high,  S  W  of  Gliazni,  Afghanistan. 

GuUedge  (giSl'ej)  tp.  Anson  co.  N.  C 

Gull  Island,  is"l.  E  end  Long  Island  Sound,  N.  Y.  ;  fixed  light. 

Guma  (goo'mii)  town,  Chinese  Turkestan,  90  m.  N  W  of  Khotan 

Gumbinnen  (goom-btn'nen)  govt.  E.  Prus.  6,129  D  pop.  78G.  —  its  *  pop.  10. 
Gumti  (goom'te)  riv.  480  m.  long,  N.  W.  Provinces,  India,  flows  into  Ganges  riv. 

Gumurjina  (gum-oor-je'na)  town,  Roumelia,  Turkey  in  Europe 

Gumush— Khana  (gob'moosh-Kii'na)  min.  town,  Trebizond  vilayet,  Turkey  in 

Asia 

Gunbower  (gun'bow-er)  CO.  Victoria,  Australia 

Gunduck  (gun'duk')  riv.  India,  400  m.  long,  flows  into  Ganges  riv.  at  Fatna. 
Gundwana  (gund-wa'nii)  region  of  Deccan,  India  ;  named  from  the  Gonds. . . 

Gungoh  (gun'go)  town,  Saharanpur  dist.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 

Gun  Key,  coral  ridge  on  Great  Bahama  Bank  ;  revolving  light. 

Gunnison  (gtin'i-son)  co.  W  Col.  3,200  D  pop.  4.  —  its  X  pop.  1.  —  riv.  Col. 

200  m.  long,  flows  through  deep  canons  into  Grand  River. 

Gun  Plains,  tp.  Allegan  co.  Mich 

Gunpowder  River,  riv.  Md.  flows  S  and  S  E  into  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Gtin?  (giins)  free  town,  Eisenburg  co.  Hungary,  on  Giins  river 

Gun's  Island,Jsl.  Down  co.  Ulster,  Ireland. 

Guntur  (gun'toor^)  dist.  Madras  presidency,  British  India,  4,960  D 

Gurage  (goo-ra'ga)  country,  S  of  Shoa,  Abyssinia,  Africa. 

Gurdaspur  (goor'diis-poor')  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  1,821  D  pop.  906.  — 

its*.  _ 

Gurgaon  (goor-ga'on)  town,  Delhi  div.  Punjab,  British  India,  18  m.  S  W  of  Delhi 

Gurha  (giir'ha)  town,  Jabalpur  div.  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India 

Gurhwal  (giSr'wal')  or  Tohri  (tSh're')  native  state,  India,  4,180  D  pop.  150.  ^ 

dist.  Kumaon  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India,  5,500  D  pop.  310. 

Gurin  (goo'ren)  town,  Adamawa,  Sudan,  Africa,  30  m.  E  of  Yola 

Gurk  (gobrk)  two  rivs.  of  Austria,  branches  of  Drave  and  Save  rivers. 

Gurkleld  (go8rk'fglt)  town,  Carniola  prov.  Austria,  on  Save  river 

Guttl  (goot'te)  ft.  town,  Bellary  dist.  Madras  pres.  50  m.  E  of  Bellary 

Gurnet  Point  (gflr'net-)  N  side  of  Plymouth  Har.  Mass. ;  2  fixed  lights. 
Gurupatuba  (gob-roo-pii-too'ba)  riv.  Brazil,  240  m.  long  to  Amazon  river. 
Gurupl  (gob-ro6-pe')  riv.  Para  prov.  Brazil,  flows  N  into  Atlantic  oc.  400  m. 

Giistrow  (giis'trSv)  mfg.  town,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Germany- 

Guta  (g65'ta)  town,  Comorn  co.  Hungary 

Guthrie  (giith're)  co.  S  W  cen.  lo.  576  D  pop.  17,  X  Guthrie  Center,  pop.  1.  — 

town,  X  of  Logan  co.  &  *  of  Ok.  pop.  3. 
Gut  ol  Canso  (-kSn'so)  passage  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  island. 
Guttenberg  (gQt'en-berg)  town,  Clayton  co.  lo. ;  lead  mines,  pop.  1.  —  tovm 

Hudson  CO.  N.  J.'pop.  2. 

Guyan  (gi'an)  tp.  Gallia  co.  O 

Guyandotte  (gi'an-dof)  riv.  W.  Va.  150  m.  long,  Wyoming  co.  to  Ohio  riv.  — 

vil.  Cabell  co,  W.  Va.  pop.  2. 
Guysborough  (giz'biir-r6)  co.  N  E  Nova  Scotia,  2,950  d  pop.  17.  —its  X  pop.  2. 
Guy's  Clilf,  Warwick  co.  Eng.  on  Avon  riv. ;  hermitage  of  Guy  of  Warwick. 
Gwalior  (gwa'lg-8r)  or  Scindla's  Dominions,  state,  Cen.  India,  33,119 D  pop. 

1,754.  —  its  *,  a  ft.  city,  pop.  50,  66  m.  S  of  Agra. 

Gwennap  (gwgn'nap)  min.  par.  Cornwall  co.  England 

Gwinnett  (gwTn'et"')  co.  N  Ga.  450  IH  pop.  20,  X  Lawrenceville. 
Gwydir  (gwi'dir)  riv.  New  S.  Wales,  445  m.  long,  flows  into  Darling  river. 

Gwynedd  (gwln'ed)  tp.  Montgomery  co.  Pa 

Gyangze  (ge-Sng'ze)  mfg.  town,  Tibet,  cen.  Asia,  100  m.  S  W  of  Lassa 

Gyaros  (je'a-r6s)  mountainous  isl.  Grecian  Arch.  5  m.  long. 

Gympie  (gfm'pe)  town,  Queensland,  Australia,  100  m.  N  of  Brisbane 
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D  laeans  square  miles;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  viL,  riUage. 
Population  is  given  ia  nearest  thousands :  2=;  1,500  to  2,499;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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Pop. 

Oyoma  (dyo'm5)  vil.  &  commune,  B^k^s  co.  Hungary commune        10 

GySngyoB  (dyda'dyosh')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Heves  co.  Hungary 16 

Oyula  (dyoo'IS)  town,  BektSs  co.  Hungary,  35  m.  N  N  W  of  Arad 19 

Gzbatsk  (gzhiitak)  town,  Smolensk  govt.  Rusa.  in  Europe,  on  Gzhatsk  river. .  4 


H 


HaakSbergen  (liaks'bSr'Hgn)  vil.  Overyssel  prov.  Netherlands 

Haan  (hSu)  yil.  Prussia,  9  m.  E  of  Diisseldorf 

Haarlem  (har'lem)  city,  Netherlands,  14  m.  W  of  Amsterdam ;  birthplace  of 

Coster,  one  of  the  reputed  inventors  of  movable  printing  types 

Haarlem  Lake,  inlet  of  Ziiyder  Zee,  72  D  ;  land  reclaimed  by  draining. 

Habelschwert  (ha'bel-shwSrt')  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia 

Habersham  (hSb'er-sham)  CO.  N  E  Ga.  347  D  pop.  12,  X  Clarkesville. 
Habsburg  (hiips'booiG)  vil.  Aargau,  Swit. ;  orig.  seat  Aust.  imperial  family. 
Hackensack  (hak'gn-sSk')  town,  X  of  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  pop.  6.  —  riv.  N.  J. 

flows  into  Newark  Bay. 

HackettStOwn  (hSk'Sts-towr)  town,  Warren  co.  N.  J 

Hackney,  par.  Middlesex  co.  England  ;  suburb  of  Loudon 

Haddam  (had'am)  tp.  &  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Conn tp. 

Haddington  (l^d'Ing-ton)  co.  Scotland,  271  D  pop.  37,  X  Haddington,  pop.  4. 
Haddon  (had'don)  tp.  Sullivan  co.  lud.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Camden  co.  N.  J.  pop.  3. 

Haddonfleld,  bor.  Camden  co.  N.  J 

Hadeln  (hii'deln)  dist.  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  110  lH,  on  Elbe  river 

Hadersleben  "(ha'ders-la'ben)  spt.  Prussia,  on  inlet  of  Little  Belt 

Hadhaz  (hod'hiiz)  one  of  Haiduk  towns,  Hungary 

Hadley  (hSd'lI)  tp.  &  vil.  Hampshire  co.  Mass tp. 

Hadramaut  (ha-dra-maf)  country,  S  E  Arabia,  part  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Haerlebeke  (har'le-ba'ke)  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Hagen  (ha'geu)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia 

Hagerstown  (lia'gerz-towu)  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Md 

Hagl  (ha'ge)  city,  Japan 

Hagla  (hii'ge-a)  town,  Thessaly,  Greece,  near  Larissa 

Hague,  The  (-hag)  city,  the  court  *  of  Netherlands,  and  *  of  South  Holland 

prov.  4  m.  from  North  Sea 

Haguenau  (ag'no')  or  Hagenau  (ha'ge-now')  town,  Alsace  prov.  Germany... 
Haldar^bad  (hi-da-ra'bad')  or  The  Nizam's  Dominions,  native  state,  S 

Lidia,  82,G97  D  pop.  11,489.  —  its  *,  a  ft.  city,  pop.  312.  —  dist.  Siud,  W  India. 

—  its  *  and  *  of  Sind,  on  E  bank  of  Indus,  pop.  58. 

Halduk  (lii'dSSk)  dist.  E  cen.  Hungary,  1,289  D 

Hal-Fong  (hi'-fSng')  apt.  Tonquiu,  Indo-Cliina,  on  Tonquin  riv. ;  French. 

Hainan  (hi'nan')  isl.  Kwangtuug  prov.  China,  12,000  D 

Hainan  (hi^iow).    See  Hatnau. 

Halnaut  (ha'no')  frontier  prov.  Belgium,  1,437  □  pop.  1,069.  —  anc.  prov.  now 
in  N  E  France  &  P  W  Belgium. 

Halnlchen  {hi'niH-en)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger.  40  m.  S  E  of  Leipsic 

Hairy  Bear,  peak  of  Black  Mts.  N.  C.  6,610  ft.  high. 

Haiti  (ha'ti,  Fr.  pron.  a'e'te')  isl.  of  West  Indies,  29,827  D  pop.  1,800  ;  Wpart 
is  republic  of  Haiti,  11,072  D  pop.1,200,  #Port-au-Prince ;  E  part  is  repub- 
lic of  Santo  Domingo. 

Hajipur  (haj'e-poor)  town,  Behar  prov.  Bengal,  India,  5  m.  N  of  Patna 

Hakary  or  Hakkari  (ha-ka're')  mt.  dist.  Kurdistan,  Turkey  in  Asia 

Hakata  (ha-ka'ta)  city,  Japan 

Hakodate  (ha-ko-da'te)  spt.  town,  S  W  end  Tesso  isl.  Japan 

Hal  (hal)  town,  on  Senne  riv.  S.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium 

Hala  (ha'la)  town,  Sind  prov.  British  India ;  on  Indus  river 

Hala  Mountains  (ha'la-)  lofty  range,  Baluchistan,  run  S  to  Arabian  Sea. 

Halas  (ho'losh')  town,  Hungary,  75  m.  S  S  E  of  Budapest 

Halberstadt  (hal'ber-staf)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Magdeburg  prov.  Prussia 

Haldlmand  (liSl'di'mand)  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  357  D  pop.  16,  X  Cayuga. 

Hale,  CO.  W  Ala.  732  CTpop.  28,  X  Greensboro.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  1,100  D  pop.  1, 
X  Plainview. 

Haleakala  (lia'lS-a'ka-la')  mt.  10,032  ft.  high,  E  Maui,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Halt  Dome,  mt.  Yosemite  valley,  Cal.  4,737  ft.  above  valley. 

Half  Moon,  tp.  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  15  m.  N  of  Albany 

Halt  Moon  Islands,  group,  Malay  Arch,  lat  9^  N,  Ion.  115=  10'  E. 

HallfaH  (hal'e-faks)  co.  N.  C.  680  D  pop.  29,  X  Halifax.  —  co.  S  Va.  820  D 
pop.  34,  X  Banister.  ^  tp.  &  town,  Halifax  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  mfg.  town, 
York  CO.  England,  pop.  83.  —  co.  Nova  Scotia,  2,097  D  pop.  71.  —  spt.  city, 
#  of  Nova  Scotia,  pop.  39 ;  chief  naval  station  of  British  North  America. 

Halifax  Bay,  N  E  coast  Australia,  lat.  19°  S,  Ion.  147^  E. 

Hall  (hal)  CO.  N  Ga.  497  D  pop.  18,  X  Gainesville.  —  co.  cen.  Neb.  552  D  pop. 
17,  X  Grand  Island.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  900  D  pop.  1.  —  {pron.  hiil)  town, Tyrol, 
Austria,  pop.  5 ;  salt  mines.  —  town,  Wiirtteraberg,  Germany,  pop.  8. 

Halland  (hal'laud)  prov.  S  Swedau,  1,899  D  pop.  136,  #  Halmstad. 

Halle  (hal'le)  city,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  20  m.  N  W  of  Leipsic 

Halligen  (hiil'le-gen)  group  of  isls.  W  coast  of  Sleswick,  Prussia. 

Hallingdal  (hal'llug-dal')  valley,  Norway,  80  m.  N  W  of  Christiania. 

Halllwell  (hSl'T-wel)  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 

Hallowell  (h51'o-wSl)  city,  Kennebec  co.  Me 

Halluln  (al'lii'SN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France 

Halmstad  (halm'stad)  spt.  #  of  Halland  prov.  S  Sweden,  on  Cattegat 

Halstead  (hal'sted)  mfg.  town,  Essex  co.  England 

Halton  (li'il'tgn)  CO.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  372  O  pop.  22,  X  Milton. 

Haltwhistle  "(halt'hwisl)  town  &  par.Northumberland  co.  England par. 

Ham  (on)  vil.  dept.  Somme,  France;  Louis  Napoleon  was  imprisoned  here.. . 

Hamadan  (ha-ma-dan')  city,  HamadSn  prov.  N  W  Persia ;  tomb  of  Avicenna. 

Hamah  (lia'ma)  city^^Syria,  110  m.  N  of  Damascus 

Hamakua  (ha'ma-koo'a)  agr.  dist.  N  Hawaii  isl.  ;  sugar  culture 

HamamatSU  (ira-ma-mat-soo')  town,  Hondo  (Nippon)  isl.  Japan 

Hamar  (lia-mar')  dist.  Norway,  20,410  D  pop.  227,  #  Hamar. 

Hamblen  (ham'blen)  co.  E  Tenn.  150  Q  pop.  11,  X  Morristown.  —  tp.  Brown 
CO.  Ind.  pop.  2. 

Hamburg  (hSm'bQrg)  city,  Fremont  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  &  vil.  Erie  co.  N.  ¥. 
tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  Berks  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  (Ger.  pro7i.  ham'bSoro) 
free  city  &  state,  N  Germany,  158  D  state  pop.  623,  a  spt.  on  Elbe  riv.  city 
pop.  324. 

Hamden  (hSm'dSn)  tp.  New  Haven  co.  Conn •  •  -  - 

Kameln  (hii'meln)  mfg.  &  fishing  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia 

Hamilton,  co.  N  Fla.  576  D  pop.  9,  X  Jasper.  —  co.  S  111.  440  D  pop.  18,  X 
McLeansboro.  —  co.  cen.  Ind.  400  n  pop.  26,  X  Noblesville.  —  co.  N  cen.  lo. 
576  D  pop.  15,  X  Webster  City.  —  co.  S  W  Kan.  922  D  pop.  2,  X  Syracuse.  — 
CO.  S  E  cen.  Neb.  576  ID  pop.  14,  X  Aurora.  —  co.  N.  Y.  1,707  D  pop.  5,  X 
Sageville.  — co.  S  W  0.  4000  pop.  375,  X  Cincinnati,  —  co.  E  Tenn.  440  D  pop. 
53,  X  Chattanooga.  —CO.  N  cen.  Tex.  900  D  pop.  9,  X  Hamilton,  —  tp.  Butte 
CO.  Cal.  pop.  2.  —city,  Hancock  co.  111.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Sullivan  co.  Ind.  pop.  4. 

—  tp.  &  town,  Caldwell  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Mercer  co.  N.  J. 
pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Madison  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  city ,  X  of  Butler 
CO.  0.  pop.  18. —  tp.  Warren  co.  O.  pop.  2.— tp.  Tioga  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. —  city, 
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X  of  Wentworth  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  pop.  49.  .—town,  Lanark  co.  Scot- 
land, lOJ  m.  S  E  of  Glasgow,  pop.  14.  —  town,  *  of  Bermuda,  pop.  8. 
Hamilton  Pass,  mt.  pass,  main  range  of  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  12,370  ft.  high. 
Hamirpui  (ham'er-poor')  dist.  Allahabad  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India, 

2,289  D  pop.  529.  —  its  *  35  m.  S  of  Cawnpur. 
Hamlin  (ham'lin)  CO.  N  E  S.  Dak.  545  D  pop.  5,  X  Castlewood.  —  tp.  Monroe 
CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Hamm  (ham)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia 26 

Hamme  (ham'me)  town  &  commune,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium commune        11 

Hammerf  est  (hifm'mer-f  Ssf)  town,  Norway ;  the  most  N  town  in  Europe 1 

Hammeroe  (ham'mer-o'e)  pen.  Norway,  a  govt,  of  Nordland. 

Hammersmith,  tovTn  Apar.  Middlesex  co.  England,  suburb  of  London  ..par.        72 
Hammond  (ham'ond)  city.  Lake  co.  Ind.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Spencer  co.  Ind.  pop. 
3.  ^  tp.  Aiken  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 

Hammonton  (hSm'on-ton)  coextensive  tp.  &  town,  Atlantic  co.  N.  J 4 

Hampden  (hSmp'dgn)  co.  S  W  Mass.  634  D  pop.  136,  X  Springfield  —  tp.  & 

vil.  Penobscot  co.  TVIe.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  7. 
Hampshire  (hamp'shir)  CO.  W  cen.  Mass.  572  D  pop.  52,  X  Northampton.  ^ 
CO.  NEW.  Va.  550  0  pop.  11,  X  Romney.  — or  Hants  (liants)  co.  S  England, 
1,621  D  pop.  690,  X  Winchester. 
Hampstead  (hSmp'stgd)  vil.  Middlesex  co.  England,  4  m.  N  N  W  of  London. .        45 
Hampton,  co.  ^.  C.  1,141  D  pop.  21,  X  Hampton.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Rock  Island  co. 
111.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Franklin  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Bay  co.  Mich.  pop.  3. 

—  coextensive  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Elizabeth  city  co.  Va.  pop.  3.  —par.  &  tp. 
Middlesex  co.  England,  15  m.  W  S  W  of  London,  par.  pop.  5 ;  Hampton  Court 
palace  is  near  it. 

Hampton  Roads,  Chesapeake  Baj- ,  near  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.  ;  sea  fight  o£ 
"  Merrimae  "  and  "Monitor,"  March  9,  1862. 

Hamtramck  (ham'trSmk)  tp.  Wayne  co.  Mich 4 

Hamun  (ha'moon')  morass,  E  Persia,  120  m.  long,  15  to  20  m.  wide. 

Hana  (ha'na)  agr.  dist.  Maui  isl.  Hawaiian  isls.  ;  sugar  culture 3 

Hanau  (ha'now)  town,  Prussia,  86  m.  S  S  W  of  Cassel 25 

Hancock,  co.  N  E  cen.  Ga.  4740  pop.  17,  X  Sparta.  —  co.  W  111.  769  D  pop. 
32,  X  Carthage.  —  co.  E  cen.  Ind.  307  D  pop.  18,  X  Greenfield.  ^  co.  N  lo. 
576  D  pop.  8,  X  Concord.  —  co.  Ky.  200  D  pop.  9,  X  Hawesville.  —  co.  S  E 
Me.  1,312  n  pop.  37,  X  Ellsworth.  —  co.  S  Miss.  549  D  pop.  8,  X  Bay  St. 
Louis.  —  CO.  N  W  O.  522  D  pop.  43,  X  Findlay.  —  co.  E  Tenn.  260  D  pop.  10, 
X  Sneedsville.  —  co.  W.  Va.  92  D  pop.  6,  X  Fairview.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Hough- 
ton CO.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Delaware  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5, 
vil.  pop.  1. 

Hand  (hSnd)  co.  cen.  S.  Dak.  1,4350  pop.  7,  X  Miller. 

Handles  Peak  (hau'dlz-)  mt.  Col.  13,977  ft.  high. 

Handsworth  (handz'wgrth)  tp.  York  co.  England 7 

Handy  (hSn'di)  tp.  Livingston  co.  Mich 

Hang-Chow  (hiing'-chow')  city,  *  of  Chghkiang  prov.  China 

Han-Klang  (han'-kS-ang')  riv.  China,  600  m.  long,  flows  into  the  Yang-tse- 
Kiang  at  Han-Yang.  —  riv.  Corea,  200  m.  long,  flows  S  into  Pacific  ocean. 

Hankow  (han'kow')  treaty  port,  Hupeh  prov.  China,  on  Yaug-tse-Kiang  river 

Hanley  (han'li)  town,  Stafford  co.  England 

Hannibal  (han'i-bal)  city,  Marion  co.  Mo.  pop.  13. —  tp.  &  vil.  Oswego  co. 
N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3. 

Hanoi  (ha-no'e)  city,  #  of  Tonquin,  Indo-China,  S  E  Asia 

Hanover  (han'S-ver)  CO.  E  cen.  Va.  450  Q  pop.  17,  X  Hanover  Courthouse. 

—  tp.  &  city,  Washington  co.  Kan.  tp.  pop.  2. .—  tp.  &  vil.  Plymouth  co.  Mass. 
tp.  pop.  2.  — tp.  &  vU.  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.™ tp.  &  vil. 
Morris  co.  N.  J.  tp.  pop.  4.  -—  tp.  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Ashland 
CO.  0.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Columbiana  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Lehigh  co.  Pa. 
pop.  3.  —  tp.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  pop.  3.  —  bor.  Y'ork  co.  Pa.  pop.  4.  ^  Ger. 
Hannover  (hiin-no'ver)  prov.  Prussia,  14,858  D  pop.  2,280.  —  its  *  pop.  165. 

Hanse  Towns  (hSus")  or  Hanseatic  League  (hSn'se-at'lk  leg'),  defensive 

confederacy.  Middle  Ages,  principally  of  German  cml.  cities  ;  Hamburg,  Lii- 

beck,  and  Bremen  are  still  called  Hanseatic  cities. 

Hansl  (han'se)  town,  Hissar  dist.  British  India,  89  m.  N  W  of  Delhi 

Hanson  (hgn'son)  prairie  co.  S  E  S.  Dak.  435  D  pop.  4,  X  Rockport. 

Hanthawadl  (han'tha-wod'T)  prov.  British  Burma 

Hants  (hants)  CO.  Nova  Scotia  prov.  Canada,  1,175  D  pop.  22,  X  Windsor. 
Hants,  CO.  England.     See  Hampshise. 

Hanwell  (han'wel)  vil.  &  par.  Middlesex  co.  England par. 

Haooran  (ha-ob-ran')  or  Hauran  (how'ran')  dist.  Syria,  E  of  Jordan  river. 
Hapal  (ha'piO  o>-  Galvez  (gal'vez)  group  of  isls.  Tonga  Arch.  S  Pacific  ocean. 

Hapur  (ha'poor')  town,  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  Lidia 

Hara  (ha'ra)  lake,  Gobi  desert,  Turkestan,  Chinese  Empire. 
Haralson  (har'al-son)  CO.  N  W  Ga.  269  O  pop.  11,  X  Buchanan. 
Haramuk  (ha'ra-muk')  mt.  Himalaya  Range,  cen.  Asia,  13,000  ft.  high. 

Harbor  Grace  (-gras')  town,  Harbor  Grace  dist.  Newfoundland  island 

Harborne  (har'bSrn)  town,  Stafford  co.  England 

Harburg  (har'tSbro)  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  6  m.  S  of  Hamburg 

Hardanger— Fiord  (har'diing'er-fyord')  inlet  on  W  coast  of  Norway. 

Hardanger-Fjeld  (-fyeld')  mt.  ridge,  Norway. 

Hardeman  (har'dg-man)  CO.  W  Tenn.  640  D  pop.  21,  X  Bolivar.  —  co.  N  Tex. 

1,180  D  pop.  4,  X  Quanah. 

Hardenberg  (har'den-bero')  town,  Overyssel  prov.  Netherlands 7 

Harderwlck  (har'der-wik')  spt.  Netherlands,  on  Zuyder  Zee 7 

Hardin  (har'din)  co"  S  111.  194  D  pop.  7,  X  ISlizabethtowii.  —  co.  N  cen.  lo. 

576  D  pop.  19,  X  Eldora.  —  co.  Ky.  5S0  D  pop.  21,  X  Elizabethtown.  —  co. 

N  W  O.  425  D  pop.  29,  X  Kenton.  —  co.  S  Tenn.  560  D  pop.  18,  X  Saian- 

nah.  —  CO.  S  E  Tex.  940  D  pop.  4,  X  Kountze. 
Hardoi  (har'do-e)  dist.  Sitapur  div.  Oudli,  British  India,  2,286  D  pop.  931.  — 

its  *  60  m.  N  W  of  Lucknow,  pop.  0. 
Hardwar  (hard'war)  cml.  town,  Meeriit  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India ; 

a  place  of  pilgrimage  ;  the  greatest  fair  in  India  held  here. 
Hardwick  (hiird'wlk)  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  viL 

Caledonia  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  2. 
Hardwicke  Bay  (hiird'wTk-)  inlet  of  Spencer  Gulf,  S  Australia. 
Hardwlcke  Island,  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 
Hardwicke  Mountains  or  Nundawas  (nfln-da'waz)  E  Austra\ia. 
Hardy,  co.  W.  Va.  400  O  pop.  S,  X  Moorefield.  —  tp.  Holmes  co.  O.  pop.  3, 
Hareld  (ha'ridj  isl.  Romsdal  prov.  Trondhjem  dist.  Norway. 
Hare  Island,  isl.  in  St.  Lawrence  riv.  N.  America,  96  m.  N  E  of  Quebec. 
Harford  (hiir'ford)  CO.  N  E  Md.  422  D  pop.  29,  X  Belair. 
Harlan  (har'lan)  co.  S  E  Ky.  410  O  pop.  6,  X  Harlan.  —  co.  S  Neb.  57CD  pop. 

8,  X  Alma.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Shelby  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 

Warren  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

HarleevlUe  (hiir'le-vTl)  tp.  Marion  co.  S.  C 4 

Harlem  (hiir'lSm)  formerly  town,  N.  Y.  now  part  of  Now  York  city. 
Harlem  River,  narrow  passage,  around  N  end  Manhattiui  Isl.  N.  Y. 

Harllngen  (hiir'lTng-en)  ft.  town,  Friesland  prov.  Netherlands 12 

Harmony,  tp.  Posoy  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3. 
Harnett  (hiir'nSt)  co.  con.  N.  C.  560  D  pop.  14,  X  Lillington. 
Harney  (hiii'nT)  co.  S  E  Ore.  10,600  D  pop.  3,  X  Hnriiov. 
Harneys  Peak  (liar'nTz-)  highest  of  Black  Hills,  W  S.  Dak.  7,403  ft. 
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Haro  (a'ro)  mfg.  town,  LogroSo  prov.  Spain 

Haromsz^k  (ha'rom'sSk')  co.  Transylvania  prov.  Hungary,  1,369  D 

Harper,  co.  S  Kan.  810  D  pop.  13,  X  Anthony.  —  tp.  &  city.  Harper  co.  Kan. 

city  pop.  2.  —  spt.  Liberia,  W  Africa,  pop.  9. 
Harpers  Ferry,  vil.  Jefferson  co.  W.  Va.  ;  seized  by  John  Brown,  1859. 
Harpeth  (har'peth)  riv.  cen.  Tenn.  90  m.  long,  flows  into  Cumberland  river. 

Harpswell  (liiirps'wel)  tp.  Cumberland  co.  Me 

Harrar  (har'rar)  or  Harar  (ha'rar)  dist.  S  E  of  Abyssinia,  in  Italian  N  E  Africa, 

pop.  1,900.  —  its  *  a  cml.  town,  pop.  35. 

HarrellSViUe  (liar'elz-vll)  tp.  &  town,  Hertford  co.  N.  C tp. 

Harricanaw  (liar'i-kan'a)  riv.  Canada,  flows  N  W  into  James  Bay. 

Harrington  (liar'ing-toii)  tp.  Bergen  co.  N.  J 

Harris  (liar'Is)  co.  W  Oa.  423  D  pop.  17,  X  Hamilton.  —  co.  E  S  E  Tex.  1,800  D 

pop.  37,  X  Houston.  —  tp.  Ottawa  co.  0.  pop.  2. 
Harrisburg  (liar'is-bQrg)  tp.  &  town.  Saline  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  2.  — 

city,  X  of  Dauphin  co.  Pa.  &  #  of  state,  pop.  39. 
Harrison  (har'Is-on)  co.  S  Ind.  470  D  pop.  21,  X  Corydon.  —  co.  W  lo.  005  D 

pop.  21,  X  Logan.  —  co.  N  E  Ky.  315  D  pop.  17,  X  Cynthiana.  —  co.  S  Miss. 

990  D  pop.  12,  X  Mississippi  City.  —  co.  N  Mo.  730  D  pop.  21,  X  Bethany.  — 

00.  E  O.  405  D  pop.  21,  X  Cadiz.  ~  co.  N  E  Tex   880  D  pop.  27,  X  Marshall. 

—  CO.  N  part  of  W.  Va.  4G4  D  pop.  22,  X  Clarksburg.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of 
Boone  co.  Ark.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Blackford  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  — 
tp.  Clay  CO.  Ind.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Harrison  co.  Ind.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Knox  co.  lud. 
pop.  3.  —  tp.  Spencer  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Wells  co.  Ind.  pop.  6.  —  tp. 
Gloucester  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Hudson  co.  N.  J.  pop.  8.  —  tp.  Darke  co. 
0.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Mont- 
gomery CO.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Preble  co.  0.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Allegheny  co.  Pa. 
pop.  5.  —  tp.  Calumet  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

Harrison  Bay,  Alaska,  coast  of  Arctic  Ocean,  lat.  70°  30'  N. 

Harrisonburg  (har'Ts-on-bflrg)  city,  X  of  Pi,ocl£ingham  co.  Va 

Harrisonville  (har'Ts-on-vil)  town,  X  of  Cass  co.  Mo 

Harrodsburg  (iiSr'odz-bfirg)  town,  X  of  Mercer  co.  Ky 

Harrogate  (Iiar'o-gat)  tomi,  York  co.  England  ;  a  watering  place 

Harrow-on-the— Hill,  town,  Middlesex  co.  England  ;  famous  school 

Hart,  CO.  N  E  Ga.  381  D.pop.  11,  X  Hartwell.  —  co.  W  cen.  Ky.  410  D  pop.  16, 

X  Munfordville.  —  tp.  Warrick  co.  Ind.  pop.  2. 

Barter  (liiir'ter)  tp.  Clay  co.  Ill 

Hartford  (haft'ford)  co.  N  Conn.  738  D  pop.  147,  X  Hartford.  —  its  X  &  * 

of  Conn,  a  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  pop.  53.  —  tp.  Hartford  co.   pop.  53.  —  tp.  & 

vil.  Van  Bureu  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  city,  Washington  co. 

Wis.  tp.  pop.  1,  city  pop.  1. 

Hartford  City,  town,  X  of  Blackford  co.  Ind 

Hartland  (hart/land)  tp.  Niagara  co.  N.  Y 

Hartlepool  (harai-pool' )  spt.  Durham  co.  England 

Hartwell  (hart'wel)  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O 

Hartwlck  (hart'wTk)  tp.  &  vil.  Otsego  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Harvard  (har'vard)  vil.  McHenry  co.  Ill 

Harvey  (har'vT)  co.  S  cen.  Kan.  540  D  pop.  18,  X  Newton. 

Harwich  (har'wTch)  tp.  &  vil.  Barnstable  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  3.  ^  {pron.  hSr'- 

rij)  spt.  Essex  co.  England,  pop.  8. 
Harz  or  HartZ  (hiirts)  mt.  system  N  W  Ger.  between  Elbe  &  Weser  rivers. 

Harzburg  (harts'bSoro)  dist.  Brunswick  duchy,  N  Germany 

Haskell  (has'kgl)  co.  S  W  Kan.  576  D  pop.  1,  X  Santa  ¥i.  —  co.  N  Tex.  900  D 

pop.  2,  X  HaskeU. 

Hasli  (hiis'le)  dist.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland 

Haslingden  (hSs'lTng-den)  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 

Hasselt  (has'selt)  town,  Limbourg  prov.  Belgimn 

HasslOCll  (hiis'loK)  vil.  Rlienish  Bavaria,  Germany 

Hastings  (hast'ingz)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Barry  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  1,  city  pop.  3. 

—  city,  X  of  Dakota  co.  Minn.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Adams  co.  Neb.  pop.  14- 

—  tp.  &  vil.  Oswego  CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Sussex  co.  England,  pop. 
52  ;  battle  fought,  10G6.  —  co.  cen.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  2,337  D  pop.  59. 

Hastings-On-Hudson,  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y 

Haswell  (haz'wel)  tp.  Durham  co.  England 

Hatras  (ha'tras')  town,  Aligarh  dist.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 

Hattia  (hiit'te'a)  isl.  mouth  of  Ganges  river 

Hattlngen  (hat'ting-en)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia 

Hatzfeld  (hats'felt)  town,  Torontal  co.  Hungary 

Haubourdln  (o'bobr'daN')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France 

Haughville  (ho'vll)  town,  Marion  co.  Ind 

Haute-Garonne  (ot'-ga'ronn')  dept:  S  France,  2,429  □  pop.  472,  *  Toulouse. 
Haute-Loire  (ot'-lwitr')  dept.  S  E  France,  1,916  D  pop.  317,  *  Le  Puy. 
Haute-Marne  (of-mam')  dept.  N  E  France,  2,402  D  pop.  244,  #  Chaumont. 
Hautes-Alpes  (ot'-zalp')  dept.  S  E  France,  2,158  D  pop.  116,  *  Gap. 
Haute-Saone  (ot'-son')  dept.  N  E  France,  2,062  D  pop.  281,  *  Vesoul. 
Haute-Savoie  (ot'-sa'vwii')  dept.  E  France,  1,667  D  pop.  268,  *  Annecy. 
Hautes-Pyr6n6es  (ot'-pe'ra'na')  dept.  S  France,  1,749  D  pop.  226,  #  Tarbes. 
Haute-Vienne  (ot'-vl-enn')  dept.  W  cen.  Fr.  2,130  D  pop.  373,  #  Limoges. 

Hautmont  (o'moN')  vil.  dept.  Nord,  France 

Haut-Rhin  (o'-raN')  dept.  E  France,  235  n  pop.  84,  #  Belfort. 

Havana  (ha-van'a)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Mason  co.  lU.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  3.  — 

vil.  Schuyler  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  Sp.  Habana  (hii-B'a'na)  spt.  &  #  of  Cuba 

isl.  West  Indies,  on  N  coast,  pop.  198. 

Havelberg  (liii'vel-bero')  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Havelland  (ha'vel-lant)  dist.  W  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  1,002  D 

Havertord-West  (hav'er-ford-)  spt.  &  bor.  X  of  Pembroke  co.  S  Wales 

Haverhill  (ha'ver-il)  city,  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  27.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Grafton 

CO.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  3. 
Haverstraw  (hav'er-stra)  tp.  &  vil.  Rockland  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  9,  vil.  pop.  5. 

Havre  (ha'ver)  or  Le  Havre  (le'  av'r)  spt.  dept.  Seine-Inf6rieure,  France 

Havre  de  Grao_e  (hav'er  de  gras)  city,  Harford  co.  Md 

Hawaii  (ha-wi'e)  largest  of  Hawaiian  Isls.  4,210  D  pop.  27,  chief  town  Hilo. 
Hawaiian  Islands,  form.  Sandwich  Islands,  kingdom,  N  Pacific  ocean,  15 

isls.  2,400  m.  W  S  W  of  San  Francisco,  6,740  D  pop.  90  ;  8  isls.  inhabited,  * 

Honolulu. 

Hawarden  (ha-wiir'den)  or  Harden  (har'den)  par.  FUnt  co.  N  Wales 

Hawash  (liii'wash')  riv.  S  Abyssinia,  500  m"  long,  flows  into  Lake  Aussa. 
Haw  Creek  (lia-)  tp.  Bartholomew  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  — tp.  Morgan  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 

Hawick  (ha'wiik)  town,  Roxburgh  co.  Scotland 

Hawiza  (ha-we'za)  town,  Khuzistan  prov.  Persia 

Hawke's  Bay  (haks-)  prov.  4,410  D  &  bay,  North  Isl.  New  Zealand prov. 

Hawkins  (hak'inz)  CO.  E  Tenn.  490  D  pop.  22,  X  RogersviUe. 

Hawkinsvllie  (hak'Tnz-vil)  town,  X  of  Pulaski  co.  Ga 

Hawley  (ha'li)  bor.  Wayne  co.  Pa 

Hawthorn  (ha'thSrn)  town,  Victoria,  Australia 

Hayange  (a/yoNzh')  vil.  Lorraine  prov.  W  Germany 

Hayden  Peak  (ha'den-)  Uintah  Mts.  Ut.  13,000  ft.  high. 

Hayel  (Iiii-yel')  town'^  Arabia,  250  m.  N  E  of  Medina 

Hayes  (haz)  co.  S  W  Neb.  720  D  pop.  4,  X  Hayes  Center. 
Hayes  Peninsula,  pen.  W  Greenland,  extends  into  Baffin's  Bay. 
Hayesville,  tp.  Franklin  co.  N.  C 
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Haynau  (hi'now)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  9  m.  W  NW  of  tiiegnitz  ... 
Hays  (haz)  CO.  S  W  cen.  Tex.  680  D  pop.  11,  X  San  Marcos. 
Hayti.     See  Haiti. 

Hay  wards  (ha'wardz)  tovra,  Alameda  co.  Cal 

Haywood  (ha'waSd)  co.  W  part  of  N.  C.  590  □  pop.  13,  X  Waynesville.  —  co. 

W  Tenn.  570  D  pop.  24,  X  Brownsville. 
Hazaribagh  (ha'zii-re-ba')  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  7,020  D  pop.  772.  —  its  * 

pop.  11. 

Hazebrouck  (iiz'brook')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France 

Hazel  (ha'zl)  tp.  Lu;'erne  co.  Pa 

Hazleton  (ha'zl-ton)  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa 

Hazlewood  (ha'zf-wSod)  tp.  Cliester  co.  S.  C 

Headingly-with-Burley  (hed'ing-lT-wIth-bfir'lt)  vil.  York  co.  England 

HealdSburg  (heldz'bfirg)  city,  Sonoma  co.  Cal 

Heard  (herd)  CO.  W  Ga.  290  D  pop.  10,  X  Franklin. 

Hearne  (hern)  vil.  Robertson  co.  Tex 

Heath  Town  (heth-)  town,  Statt'ord  CO.  England 

Heaton-Norris  (he'tou-nor'is)  tp.  Lancaster  co.  England 

Heavitree  (hSv'i-tre)"par.  Devon  co.  England 

Heber  (he'ber)  city,  X  of  Wasatch  co.  Ut 

Hebrides  (li%b'ri-dez)  or  Western  Islands,  160  isls.  W  of  Scotland,  3,000  D. 
Hebron  (he'bron)  tp.  &  tovra,  X  of  Tliayer  co.  Neb.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  2.  ^ 

tp.  Washington  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Marlboro  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3.  —  town, 

Palestine,  16  m.  S  S  W  of  Jerusalem,  pop.  8. 

Heckmondwike  (liSk'mond-wik)  tov\fn.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England 

Hecla  or  Hekla  (hek'la)  volcano,  S  W  part  of  Iceland,  5,110  ft.  high. 

Hecla  (hek'la-)  and  Griper  Bay,  bay,  Melville  Isl.  lat.  75°  40'  N,  Ion.  111°  W. 

Hector,  tp.  Schuyler  co.  N.  Y 

Hedemarken  (ha'de-miir'ken)  dist.  Norway,  10,618  D 

Hed]az  (hej-az').     S~ee  El  Hedjaz. 

Heerde  (har'de)  vil.  Gelderland  prov.  Netherlands 

Heerlen  (har'len)  town,  Limburg  prov.  Netherlands 

Heide  (hi'de)  town,  Holstein  prov.  Prussia 

Heidelberg"  (hi'dl-biirg)  tp.  Lebanon  co.   Pa.  pop.   2.  —  (hl'del-bSro')  city, 

Baden,  Germany,  pop.  32 ;  seat  of  an  ancient  university. 

Heidenheim  (hi'den-liim')  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany 

Heilbronn  (lul'bron')  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany 

Heiligenstadt  (hi'll-gen-staf )  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5.  —  town, 

suburb  of  Vienna,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Hellsberg  (hlls'berG)  town,  East  Prussia  prov.  Germany 

Helder  (hgl'der)  ft.  town.  North  Holland  prov.  Netherlands 

Helena  (hel'e'na)  city,  X  of  Phillips  co.  Ark.  pop.  5.  —  city,  #  of  Mont.  pop.  14. 

Helensburgh  (Hel'enz-bur'ro)  coast  town,  Dumbarton  co.  Scotland 

Helgoland  (hgl'go-iand')  isl.  North  Sea ;  belongs  to  Germany 

Helicon  (hel'I-kon)  famous  mt.  of  Greece,  4,963  ft.  high. 

Hellendoom  (hgl'len-dorn')  vil.  Overyssel  prov.  Netherlands 

Hellers  (hgl'erz)  tp.  Newberry  co.  S.  C 

Hell  Gate,  narrow  part  of  East  River,  opp.  New  York  city,  N.  Y. 

Hellin  (el-yen')  mfg.  town,  Albacete  prov.  Spain 

HellOVO  (hel-lo'vo)  mt.  range  on  N  frontier  of  Greece. 
Helmet  Peak,  mt.  S  W  Col.  12,042  ft.  high. 

Helmond  (hgl'mont)  mfg.  town.  North  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands 

Helmstadt  (hglm'stgt)  town,  Brunswick  duchy,  Germany 

Helmund  (hgl'mfind)  riv.  650  m.  long,  Afghanistan,  flows  into  Hamun  Lake. 
Helsingborg  (hel'sTng-bSrg')  ft.  spt.  Sweden,  on  Sound,  opposite  Elsinore... 

Helsingfors  (hel'sTng-f8rs')  ft.  spt.  town,  *  of  Finland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Helt  (hglt)  tp.  Vermilion  co.  Ind 

Helvellyn  (hSl'vel'lIn)  mt.  Cumberland  co.  England,  3,313  ft.  high. 

Helvetia  (hel-ve'she-a)  tp.  Madison  co.  Ill 

Helvoetsluys  (hel'v65t.-sIois')  ft.  spt.  &  arsenal.  South  Holland  prov.  Neth 

Hemel— Hempstead  (hgm'el-hgmp'sted)  town,  Hertford  co.  England 

Hempfield  (hemp'f eld)  tp.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa 

Hemphill  (hSmp'hil)  co.  N  W  Tex.  900  D  pop.  1,  X  Canadian. 

Hempstead  (hemp'sted)  CO.  S  W  Ark.  742  D  pop.  23,  X  Washington. —  tp.  & 

vil.  Queens  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  24,  vil.  pop.  5.  —vil.  X  of  Waller  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 
Henderson  (hen'der-son)  CO.  111.  380  D  pop.  10,  X  Oquawka.  —  co.  W  Ky. 

472  D  pop.  30,  X  Henderson.  —  co.  N.  C.  360  D  pop.  13,  X  Hendersonville.  — 

CO.  W  Tenn.  530  D  pop.  16,  X  Lexington.  —  co.  N  E  Tex.  960  D  pop.  12, 

X  Athens.  —  city,  X  of  Henderson  co.  Ky.  pop.  9.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Vance 

CO.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  6,  town  pop.  4.  —  town,  X  of  Chester  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1.  — 

town,  X  of  Busk  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 
Hendersonville  (-vTi)  tp.  &  town,  Henderson  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  1. 

Hendon  (hen 'don)  vil.  Middlesex  co.  England 

Hendricks  (hgn'driks)  co.  W  cen.  Ind.  400  D  pop.  21,  X  Danville. 

Hengelo  (hSn'Hg-lo)  vil.  Overyssel  prov.  Netherlands with  par. 

H6nin-Li6tard~(a'naN'-le'a'tar')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France 

Henley-on-Thames  (lign'ly-on-temz')  town,  Oxford  CO.  Eng. ;  annual  regatta 
Hennepin  (hen'e-ptn)  co.  E  Minn.  580  D  pop.  185,  X  Minneapolis. 
Hennersdorf-iri-Seifen  (hen'ners-dorf '-In-si'f en)  town.  Saxony,  Germany  . . 
Henrico  (hen-ri'ko)  co.  E  cen.  Va.  255  D  pop.  103,  X  Richmond. 
Henrietta  (hgn'rl-gt'ta)  tp.  &  vil.  Monroe  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of 

Clay  CO.  Tex.  pop.  2. 
Henry,  co.  S  E  Ala.  984  D  pop.  25,  X  Abbeville.  —  co.  N  W  cen.  Ga.  322  D 

pop.  16,  X  McDonough.  —  co.  N  W  111.  830  D  pop.  33,  X  Cambridge.  —  co. 

E  Ind.  400  n  pop.  24,  X  New  Castle.  —  co.  S  E  lo.  432  D  pop.  19,  X  Mount 

Pleasant.  —  co.  N  Ky.  272  D  pop.  14,  X  Newcastle.  —  co.  W  Mo.  740  D  pop. 

28,  X  Clinton.  —  co.  N  W  0.  420  D  pop.  25,  X  Napoleon.  —  co.  W  Tenn. 

580  a  pop.  21,  X  Paris.  —  co.  S  Va.  410  D  pop.   18,  X  Martinsville.  —  tp.  & 

city,  Marshall  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  mostly  in  city. .—  tp.  Henry  co.  Ind.  pop.  4. 
Henzada  (hen-zii'da)  dist.  Lower  Burma,  4,047  D  pop.  318.  —  its  *  pop.  15. 

Herat  (her-af)  city,  Afghanistan,  360  m.  W  of  Kabul 

H^rault  (a'ro')  dept.  S  France,  2,393  D  pop.  462,  *  Montpellier. 
Herculaneum  (her-ku-la'ne-iim)  city,  near  Naples,  It. ;  buried  by  Vesuvius. 
Hereford  (her'e-ford)  CO.  W  England,  833  D  pop.  116,  X  Hereford,  pop.  20. 

Herencia  (a-ren'tht-a)  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain 

Herenthals  (ha'ren-tals)  mfg.  tovm,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium 

Herford  (her'f ort)"or  Hervorden  (her'for-den)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia 

Heric  (a'rek')  vil.  &  commune,  dept.  Loire-Infgrieure,  France commune 

Herisau  (ha're-sou')  town,  Appenzell  canton,  Switzerland 

Herkimer  (her'ki-mer)  CO.  N  E  cen.  N.  Y.  1,459  D  pop.  46.  —  its  X  pop.  3.  — 

tp.  Herkimer  co.  pop.  5. 

Herman  (her'man)  tp.  Sheboygan  co.  Wis 

Hermann  (her'man)  town,  X  of  Gasconade  co.  Mo 

Hermannstadt  (her'man-stiif )  co.  Austria,  1,274  IH  pop.  146,  X  Hermannstadt, 

pop.  19. 
Hermon  (her'mon)  mt.  Anti-Libanus  range,  Palestine,  11,000  ft.  high. 
Hermopolis  (her-mop'o-lTs)  or  Syra  (se'rii)  cml.  city,  Syra  isl.  Grecian  Arch. 

HermosUlO  (her-mo-sef'yo)  town,  *  of  Sonora  state,  Mexico 

Hernando  (her-nan'do)  co.  W  Fla.  520  D  pop.  2,  X  Brooksville. 

Hemosand  (hgr'no-sand')  spt.  *  of  Westemorrland  prov.  Sweden,  on  Herno  isl. 

Hersfeld  (hers'felt)  or  Hlrschfeld  (hersh'felt)  town,  Hesse-Nassan,  Pru.sfia. . 
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n means  sqaare  miles;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining ;  apt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  va  nearest  thousands :  2 =1,500  to  2,499 ;  3=  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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Hersselt  (hgrs'selt)  vil.  Belgium,  24  m.  B  S  B  of  Antwerp 

Herstal  (liSrs'tal')  or  H^rlstal  (ar'Ts-tal')  vU.  Li6ge  prov.  Belgium 

Hertlord  (liert'ford)  CO.  N.  C.  324  D  pop.  14,  X  Winton.  —  {pron.  Ijar'ford)  or 
Herts  (herts)  or  Hertfordshire  (har'ford-sliir)  CO.  England,  633  D  pop.  220. 
—  its  X  pop.  7. 
Herzegovina  (liSrt'se-go-ve'na)  prov.  Turkej',  3,529  D  pop.  1S8,  *  Mostar. 

See  Bosnia. 
Hesperus  Peak  (hgs'per-us-)  mt.  S  W  Col.  13,115  ft.  high. 
Hasse  (hess)  Ger.  Hessek  (hes'sen)  state,  Ger.  2,965  D  pop.  993,  #  Darmstadt. 
Hesse— Nassau  (hess'-uas'sou)  prov.  Prussia,  6,055  D  pop.  1,664. 

Heston  (hgs'ton)  town,  Middlesex  co.  England 

Hettstadt  or  HettStedt  (hSt'stet)  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia 

Heves  (ha'vesli')  town.  Hung.  pop.  6.  —  co.  N  W  cen.  Hung.  1,462  D  pop.  217. 

Hesham  (helcs'aiu)  to^\^l,  Northumberland  co.  England 

Heyst-op-den-3erg  (hist-op'-deu-berG')  town,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium 

Heytesbury  (hats'ber-e)  co.  Victoria,  Australia 

Heywood  (lia'wcSodf  nrfg.  tp.  Lancaster  co.  England 

Hiawatha  (hi-S-wa'tlia)  tp.  &  city,  X  ot  Brown  co.  Kan.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2. 

Hibemia  (hi-ber'nT-a)"Lat!n  name  of  Ieeland. 

Hickman  (hik'man)  co.  W  Ky.  240  D  pop.  12,  X  Clinton.  —  co.  cen.  Tenn. 

G48  Q  pop.  14,  X"Centerville.  —town,  X  of  Fulton  co.  Ky.  pop.  2. 
Hickory,  co.  S  W  cen.  Mo.  415  D  pop.  9,  X  Hermitage.  — tp.  &  town,  Catawba 
CO.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  5,  town  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Mercer  co.  Pa.  pop.  4. 

Hickory  Grove,  tp.  Warren  co.  Mo 

.Hicksville  (luks'vil)  vil.  Queens  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  ^tp.  &  vil.  Defiance  co.  O. 

tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 
Hidalgo  (lie-dSl'go)  CO.  S  Tex.  2,970  D  pop.  7,  X  Hidalgo.  —  {Sp. pron.  e-dal'g 5) 
state,  Mexico,  S,917  D  pop.  500,  *  Pachuca. 

Higginsville  (hif'Tnz-vTl')  vil.  Lafayette  co.  Mo 

High  Bridge,  tp.  Hunterdon  co.  N.  J 

Highgate,  tp.  Franklin  co.  Vt.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Middlesex  co.  England,  pop.  5. 
Highland,  co.  S  W  O.  527  D  pop.  29,  X  Hillsboro.  —  co.  Va.  389  a  pop.  5,  X 
Monterey.  ^  city,  Madison  co.  111.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Vermilion  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  — 
tp.  Iowa  CO.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

Hlghlasid  Falls,  vil.  Orange  co.  N.  Y 

Highland  Park,  city.  Lake  co.  Ill 

Highlands,  city,  Arapahoe  co.  Col.  pop.  5.  —  hills,  N.  J.  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
Raritan  Bay.  —  N  &  W  of  Scotland,  beyond  Grampian  Mts.  —  oJ  the  Hudson 
(-hiid'son)  a  region  on  both  sides  of  Hudson  riv.  N.  Y. 
High  Point,  tp.  &  vil.  Guilford  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 

HightStOWn,  bor.  Jlercer  co.  N.  J 

High  Wycombe  (hi'  wlk'gm)  bor.  Buckingham  co.  England 

Higuera  la  Real  (e-ga'ra  la  ra-al')  town,  Badajos  prov.  Spain 

Hlkone  (he-ko'ne)  city,  Japan 

Hildburghaiisen  (lult'bdors-how'zen)  town,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Germany 

Hilden  (lill'den)  town,  Diisseldorf  govt.  Prussia 

Hildesheim  fliil'des-hlm')  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia 

Hill,  CO.  N  cen.  Tex.  1,000  D  pop.  28,  X  Hillsboro. 

HUlah  (liil'la)  town,  Turkey,  S  of  Bagdad  ;  on  site  of  anc.  Babylon 

Hill  City,  vil.  Hamilton  co.  Tenn 

Hill  Districts,  div.  Assam,  British  India,  18,675  D 

Hillingdon  (hll'Tng-don)  vil.  Middlesex  co.  England 

Hillsboro  (lulz'bur-r^)  co.  W  Fla.  1,280  Q  pop.  15,  X  Tampa.  —  co.  N.  H. 
844  D  pop.  93,  X  Manchester,  Nashua,  Amherst.  —  tp.  &  city,  Montgomery 
CO.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Hillsboro  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  2.  — 
tp.  Somerset  co.  N.  J.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  town.  Orange  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  4.  — 
vil.  Highland  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Marion  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  HiU 
CO.  Tex.  pop.  3. 
Hillsdale  (hllz'dal)  co.  S  Mich.  597  D  pop.  31.  —  its  X  pop.  4. 

Hill  States,  native  states,  Punjab,  N  W  India,  10,939  D 

Hill  Tiperah  (-ttp'g-ra)  state,  Bengal,  India,  3,867  D  pop.  74,  *  Agartala. 

Hilltown,_tp.  Bucks  co.  Pa 

Hllo  (he'lo)  spt.  &  chief  town  of  Hawaii  isl.  N  Pac.  ocean  ;  a  growing  place  of 

exquisite  beauty  ;  fine  harbor 

Hilton  Head  (liTl'ton-)  tp.  Beaufort  co.  S.  C 

Hilversum  (liTl'ver-stim')  town,  Netherlands,  near  Amsterdam 

Himalaya  Mountains  (him-a/la-ya-,  often,  pron.  him-a-la'ya-)  range,  1,500 
m.  long,  between  India  and  Tibet ;  highest  mts.  on  the  earth. 

Himeji  (ht-ma'je)  city,  Japan 

Hinckley  (liTnk'li)  town,  Leicester  co.  England 

Hlndley  (hind'lT)  tp.  Lancaster  co.  England 

Hindmarsh  (hind'miirsh)  town,  near  Adelaide,  S  Australia 

Hindol  (hiu'dol')  native  state,  India,  312  D  pop.  28,  *  Hindol. 
Hinds  (hindz)  CO.  S  W  cen.  Miss.  870  D  pop.  39,  X  Jackson. 
Hindu-Kush  Mountains  (hin'doo-kobsh-)  mountain  chain  of  cen.  Asia,  ex- 
tending W  from  Himalayas. 
Hindur  (liTn'door')  or  Nalagarh  (na/la-giir')  nat.  state,  Punjab,  India,  256  □ 
Hindustan  (Inn'do-stan')  Persian  name'of  India. 
Hinganghat   (hin'gan-aat')  oml.  town,  N4gpur  div.  Cen.  Provs.  Brit.  India.. 

Hingham  (Inng'am)  tp.  Plymouth  CO.  Mass 

Hinka  Lake  (hTn'ka-)  E  Manchuria,  90  m.  long,  35  m.  wide. 

Hinojosa  del  Dusiue  (e-no-no'sa  dgl  doo-ka')  town,  Cordova  prov.  Spain 

Hinsdale  (hinz'dal)  co.  S  W  Col.  1,400  n  pop.  1,  X  Lake  City.  —  vil.  Dupage 
CO.  111.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Cheshire 
CO.  N.  H.  pop.  2. 

Hinton  (hTn'ton)  town,  X  of  Summers  co.  W.  Va 

HiogO  ( lie-o'go)  spt.  Osaka  Gulf,  Hondo  isl.  Japan 

Hirosakl  (he-ro-sa'ke)  city,  Japan 

Hiiosllima  (he'ro-slie'ma)  city,  S  W  coast,  Hondo  isl.  Japan 

Hirschberg  (hersli'bgre)  ft.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia 

Hirson  (er'soN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Aisne,  on  Oise  riv.  France 

Hisooah  (lus'oo-a)  or  Hasua  (htis'wa)  town,  Gayah  dist.  Bengal,  India 

Hissar  (lus'sar')'div.  British  India,  8^472  □  pop.  1,232.  —  dist.'in  same,  3,510  D 
pop.  485.  —  its  ^  pop.  14. 

Hit  (hit)  nnc.  Is,  town,  Bagdac'  prov.  Turkey  in  Asia 

Hitchcock  (hicli'kok)  CO.  S  W  Neb.  720  Q  pop.  6,  X  Culbertson. 

Hitchin  (hlch'Tn)  town,  Hertford  co.  England 

Hitteren  (hif  ter-Sn)  isl.  S  Troudhjem  prov,  Norway. 

Hivaoa  (he'vii-o'a)  the  largest  of  Marquesas,  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean 

Hoai-Ho  (ho-i'-ho')  riv.  of  China,  flows  E  400  m.  into  Hoang-Ho  river. 
Hoang-Ho  (lio-iing'-lio')  riv.  China,  2,700  m.  long,  flows  into  Pe-chi-li  Gulf. 

Hoang— Yan  fho-iing'-yan')  town,  Chehkiang  prov.  China 

Hobart  (ho'bart)  city,  *  of  Tasmania 

Hdboken  (lio'lio-ken)  city,  Hudson  co.  N.  J.  opposite  New  York  city 

Hochslaga  (hSk-ii-Ta'ga)  co.  Quebec  prov.  Can.  76  D  pop.  81,  X  Longue  Pointe. 

Hcichst  (liuKst)  town,  Hesse  state,  Germany 

Hocking  (liok'Tng)  CO.  S  0. 408  D  pop.  23,  X  Logan.  —  tp.  Fairfield  co.  O.  pop.  2. 
Hodgeman  (h5j'man)  co.  W  cen.  Kan.  864  D  pop.  2,  X  Jetmore. 
Hoil-Mezb-Vdisarliely  (hod'-ma/zo-vii'sar-hal')  city,  Csongrdd  co.  Hungary, 

100  m.  S  E  of  Budapest 

Hooi-Ho  (ho-ii'-ho')  riv.  China,  branch  of  the  Hoang-Ho,  400  ni.  long. 
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Hoei-Tong  (ho-a'-tSng')  city,  Hainan  isl.  China 

Hoeksche-Waard  (hook'sKe-ward')  isl.  S.  Holland  prov.  Netherlands.. 

Hof  (lioi )  mfg.  town.  Upper  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Germany 

Hofhuf  (hof 'hoof')  towii,  *  of  Lahsa,  Arabia 

Hogolen  Islands  (ho'g6-lgn-)  group  in  Caroline  Isls.  N  Pacific  oc. ;  Spanish. 
!  Hohenelbe  (ho'en-gl'be)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Hohenlinden  (ho'en-lTu'den)  vil.  Bavaria ;  famous  for  French  victory,  1800. 

Hohenmauth  (ho'en-mowt')  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Hohenstein  (ho'en-stin')  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia ._ 

HohenzoUem  (li5'eu-tsol'lern)  prov.  Prussia,  441  D  pop.  66,  #  Sigmaringen. 

HohokUS  (ho-ho'ltris)  tp.  Bergen  co.  N.  J 

H'dhscheid  (ho'shit)  town,  Rliine  Prov.  Prussia 

Hokah  (ho'iial  riv.  Minn,  flows  150  m.  E  into  Mississippi  river. 

Hokkaido  (hok-ki'do)  or  Yesso.     See  Yesso. 

Holbeach  (hol'bech)  tovm,  Lincoln  co.  England 

Holbeck  (hol'bSk)  suburb  of  Leeds  city,  York  co.  England 

Holbrook,  tp.  &  vil.  Norfolk  co.  Mass tp. 

Holden  (hol'den)  tp.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  3.  — city,  Johnson  co.  Mo.  pop.  3. 

Holdenliurst  (hol'deu-hfirst)  vil.  Hampshire  CO.  England 

Holderness  (hol'der-nes)  dist.  East  Riding,  York  co.  England,  168,399  acres. . 

Holdredge  (hol'drlj)  city,  X  of  Phelps  co.  Neb 

Holguin  (hol-gen')  town,  Cuba,  63  m.  N  N  W  of  Santiago  de  Cuba 

Holies  (ho'lich')  town,  Hungary,  near  Marcli  river 

Holland  (hol'land.)  tp.  &  city,  Ottawa  co.  Midi.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  4.  —  tp. 
Sheboygan  co.  Wis.  pop.  3.  —  a  kingdom  ;  see  Netherlands,  North  Holland, 
South  Holland.  — or  Preussisch  Holland  (prois'sish-)  town,  E.  Prussia,  58 
m.  S  W  of  Konigsberg,  pop.  5. 

Holland,  Parts  of,  dist.  Lincoln  co.  England,  317,486  acres,  pop.  81 ;  contains 
Holland  Fen,  8,835  acres,  pop.  10. 

Hollands-Diep  (hol'lants-dep')  chief  arm  of  Waal  riv.  Netherlands. 

HoUey  (hol'i)  vil.  Orleans  co.  N.  Y.  8  ni.  E  of  Albion 

Hollidaysburg  (liol'I-daz-biJrg')  cml.  &  mfg.  bor.  X  of  Blair  CO.  Pa 

HollingWOOd  (libl'Ing-wood')  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 

Hollister  (hol'Is-ter)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  San  Benito  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  1. 

Holliston  (liol'is-tou)  tp.  &  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass 

Holly  (hol'i)  tp.  (Sfvil.  Oakland  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Holly  Springs,  city,  X  of  Marshall  co.  Miss 

Holmes  (homz)  co.  N  W  Fla.  535  D  pop.  4,  X  Cerro  Gordo.  —  agr.  co.  W  cen. 
Miss.  750  a  pop.  31,  X  Lexington.  —  agr.  co.  N  E  cen.  O.  436  D  pop.  21,  X 
Millersburg. 

Holmforth  (hom'f  grth)  town,  York  co.  England 

Holmon  (hol'mon)"isl.  of  Sweden,  in  Bothnia  Gulf. 

Holstein  (hol'stin)  once  duchy  of  Den.  now  part  of  Sleswick-Holsteiii,  Prussia. 
Holston  (hol'ston)  riv.  branch  of  Tennessee  riv.  200  m.  long,  Va.  &  Tenn. 
Holt  (liolt)  agr?  CO.  N  W  Mo.  462  D  pop.  15,  X  Oregon.  —  co.  N  Neb.  2,714  □ 
pop.  14,  X  O'Neill  City.  —  isl.  Pacific  ocean,  in  Low  Archipelago. 

Holton  (hol'ton)  city,  X  of  Jackson  co.  Kan 

Holwan  (liol'wan')  now  Sar-Puli,  anc.  city,  Persia;  the  Calah  of  Genesis. 

Holyhead  (hol'i-hed)  spt.  on  Holyhead  isl.  Anglesea  co.  Wales 

Holy  Island,  pen.  Northumberland  co.  England. 

Holyoke  (hol'yok)  mfg.  city,  Hampden  co.  Mass 

Holywell  (hol'i-wgl)  mfg.  town  &  bor.  Flint  co.  N  Wales 

Holzminden  (holts'mtn-den)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Brunswick  duchy,  Germany.. 
Homburg  (hom'b56rG)  town,  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia ;  mineral  springs  ;  a 

famous  gambling  place  until  1870 

Homel  (ho'mgl')  town,  Mohilev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe with  Bielitza 

Homer  (ho'mer)  tp.  &  vil.  Cortland  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  3. 

Homerton  (ho'mer-ton)  par.  Middlesex  co.  England 

Homestead  (hom'sted)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa 

Horns  (horns)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Syria,  86  m.  N  N  E  of  Damascus 

Honan  (ho'nan')  inland  prov.  China,  65,104  D  pop.  22,116,  *  Kai-Fong.  —  noted 

temple  of  Buddha,  on  isl.  near  Canton,  Cliina. 
Honawar  (hon'a-war')  spt.  town.  North  Circars,  Madras  pres.  British  India. . .         12 
Honda  (hon'da,  Sp.  pron.  on'da)  cml.  town,  Tolima  state,  Colombia,  S.  Am. . .  6 

Hondo   (hon'do)   or  Nippon   (nlp'on')   largest  isl.   of   Japan,  900   m.   long, 

87,485  n 30,772 

Hondo  Creek,  riv.  100  m.  long,  Tex.  flows  into  the  Rio  Frio. 

Honduras  (hon-doo'ras)  republic,  Cen.  Am.  43,000  D  pop.  396,  *  Tegucigalpa. 

Honea  Path  (htin'e  path)  tp.  &  town,  Anderson  co.  S.  C tp.  3 

Honeoye  Falls  (h5-ne-oi'-)  vil.  Monroe  co.  N.  Y.  15  m.  S  of  Rochester 1 

Honesdale  (honz'dal)  mfg.  bor.  X  of  W"ayne  co.  Pa 3 

Honey  Creek,  tp.  Crawford  co.  Ill 2 

Honey  Grove,  city,  Fannin  co.  Tex 2 

Honey  Lake,  20  m.  long,  Lassen  co.  Cal. 

Honfleur  (oN'flur')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Calvados,  France 

Hong— Kiang  (hong'-kT-ang')  nav.  riv.  S  China,  800  m.  long,  to  Cliiua  Sea. 
Hongkong  (-kSng')  British  isl.  &  colony,  at  entrance  to  Canton  riv.  China, 
30  D  pop.  221,  #  Victoria. 

Honiton  (hbn'i-tgn)  town,  Devon  co.  England  ;  famous  for  lace 

Honley  (hon'lT)  mfg.  tov™,  York  co.  England 

Honolulu  (lio'no-loo'lob)  cml.  city,  #  of  Hawaii,  on  S  W  coast  Oahu  island. . 
Hont  (Iiont)  min.  co.  N  W  Hungary,  1,017  D  pop.  116,  chief  town  Schemnitz. 

Hontenisse  (hon'te-nes'se)  vil.  Zealand  prov.  Netherlands 

Hoc— Chou  (hob'-choo')  cml.  town,  N  part  of  ChSlikiang  prov.  Ciiina 

Hood,  agr.  CO.  N  Tex.  460  D  pop.  8,  X  Granbury.  —  Mt.  Ore.  11,940  ft.  high. 
Hood  Canal,  nav.  inlet,  44  m.  long,  2  to  3  m.  broad,  Wash. 

Hoogeveen  (ho'oe-van')  mfg.  town,  Drenthe  prov.  Netherlands 

Hoogezand  (iio'eS-ziint')  vil.  Groningen  prov.  Netherlands 

Hoogly  or  Hooghly  (hoog'lT).     See  Hdgli. 

Hooksett  (hook'sgt)  tp.  &  vil.  Merrimack  co.  N.  H tp. 

Hoopeston  (hoops'ton)  city,  Vermilion  co.  Ill 

Hoorn  (horn)  spt.  &  mfg.  town,  N.  Holland  prov.  Netlierlands,  on  Zuyder  Zee 
Hoosac  Mountain  (liijb'sak-)  r.ange,  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  part  of  Green  Mts. 
Hoosac  River,  90  m.  long,  Berksliire  co.  Mass.  to  Hudson  river. 
Hoo-Sheoo-Shan  (hoo'-shS-ob'-shiin')  liigh  mt.  Shausi  prov.  China. 

Hoosick  (hob'sTk)  tp.  &  vil.  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Hoosick  Falls,  vil.  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y.  27  m.  N  E  of  Troy 

Hope,  town,  Hempstead  co.  Ark.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Bartholomew  CO.  Ind.  pop.  1, 

—  tp.  Williamsburg  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 
Hopewell,  tp.  Morcer  co.  N.  J.  jiop.  4.  —  tp.  York  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
Hopkins  (liop'kTnz)  agr.  co.  W  Ky.  550  D  pop.  24,  X  MadisonviUe.  —  agr.  <& 
past.  CO.  N  E  Tex.  750  D  pop.  21,  X  Sulphur  Springs. 

Hopklnsville  (li5p'kTnz-vil)  city,  X  of  Christian  co.  Ky.  on  Little  River 

Hopkinton  (liBp'kTn-ton)  tp.  &  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  vil. 
Merrimack  co.  N.  H.~tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Washington  co.  R.  I.  tp.  pop.  3. 
Hor  (hor)  mt.  in  Arabia  Petraja,  E  side  of  Arabali  valley. 

Horde  (hor'dg)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia 

Horeb  (ho'rSG)  mt.  in  peninsula  of  Sinai,  Arabia. 

Horfield  (liSr^feld)  vil.  Gloucester  co.  England 

Horgen  (hOr'gen)  mfg.  vil.  Zurich  canton,  Switzerland 

Horicon  (liOr'I-kon)  vil.  Dodge  co.  Wis.  on  Rock  River 
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HoritZ  (horlts)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Bistritz  river 6 

Horn-AIvan  (hSrn-af'van)  lake,  50  m.  long,  10  m.  broad,  Swedish  Lapland. 

Horncastle  (hSrn'kas'l)  town,  Lincoln  co.  England,  on  Bane  river 5 

HorneUsvllle  (-elz-vll)  tp.  &  city,  Steuben  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  11. 
Homhead  (li8rn'iigd)  promontory,  Donegal  co.  N  coast  Ireland. 

Hornsey  (liSrn'se)  town,  Middlesex  co.  England  ;  suburb  of  London 37 

Hornu  (Uor'nii')  luin.  vil.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium 7 

Horodenka  (bo-ro-dSn'ka)  town,  E  part  of  Galicia  prov.  Austria 10 

Horry  (8r'e')  the  most  E  county  of  S.  C.  980  O  pop.  19,  X  Conwayboro. 
HorseheadS  (hSrs'hedz)  tp.  &  vil.  Chemung  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 
Horselberg  (hor'sel-bera')  mt.  range,  1,540  ft.  high,  Germany. 

Horsens  (hSr'sensftown,  Jutland,  iSenmark,  on  the  Horsens-Fiord 17 

Horse  Shoe  mountain,  peak,  13,81'.!  ft.  high,  Park  Range,  Col. 

Horstorth  (hors'forth)  tp.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England C 

Horsham  (li8rs'ham)  bor.  Sussex  co.  England,  on  Adur  river 10 

Horta  (hor'ta)  sptT  town,  *  of  Fayal  isl.  Azores  isls.  N  Atlantic  ocean 8 

Horten  (hSr'ten)  town,  Norway,  on  Christiania  Gulf ;  chief  naval  port 6 

Horton  (hor'tgn)  city.  Brown  co.  Kan.  pop.  3.  —  or  Great  Horton,  town,  West 

Biding,  York  co.  England 41 

Hoshlarpur  (hosh'I-ar-poor')  dist.  Jalandhar  div.  Punjab,  India,  2,086  □  pop. 

939.  —  its  #  25  ni.  N  E  of  Jalandhar,  pop.  13. 
Hoshangaliad  (ho-shang-a'bad')  dist.  Narbada  div.  Cen.  Provs.  British  India, 

4,376  Cjpop.  440.  —  its  *  on  Narbada  riv.  pop.  13. 

Hospett  (hos'pef)  town,  Bellary  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India 10 

Hoste  Island  (os'ta-)  90  m.  long,  50  m.  broad,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  S.  America. 

Hotham  (ho'tham)  town,  Victoria,  Australia ;  suburb  of  Melbourne 18 

Hot  Spring,  co".  S  W  cen.  Ark.  G2G  D  pop.  12,  X  Rockport. 
Hot  Springs,  city,  X  of  Garland  co.  Ark.  pop.  8 ;  hot  springs ;  a  summer  re- 
sort. —  tp.  Napa  CO.  Cal.  pop.  5.  —  vil.  X  of  Pall  River  co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  1. 

Hottentots  (hot'teu-tots)  a  native  yellow  race  of  South  Africa about      100 

Houghton  (ho'ton)  CO.  N  W  Mich.  1,000  D  pop.  35.  —  its  X  oit  Portage  Lake, 

pop.  2. 
Houghton  Lake,  10  m.  long,  5  m.  broad,  Roscommon  co.  Mich. 

HoughtOn-le-Spring  (-le-sprtng)  town,  Durham  co.  England 6 

Houlton  (hol'ton)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Aroostook  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Houma  (hoo'ma)  town,  X  of  Terrebonne  par.  La 1 

Hounsfleld  (houuz'leld)  tp.  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y 3 

HounslOW  (hounz'lo)  town,  Middlesex  CO.  England,  on  Hounslow  Heath 8 

Housatonic  (hoo'sa-ton'ik)  vil.  Berksliire  co.  Mass 1 

Housatonlc  River"  150  m.  long,  N  Mass.  to  Long  Island  Sound. 

House  Creek,  tp.  Wake  co.  N.  C 2 

Houssa  (how'sa)  ter.  Sudan  region.  Central  Africa;  now  the  Sokoto  Empire. 
Houston  (hus'tou)  CO.  S  W  cen.  Ga.  570  D  pop.  22,  X  Perry.  —  co.  S  E  Miuu. 

5(35  D  pop.  15, "X  Caledonia.  —  co.  N  W  cen.  Teim.  210  D  pop.  5,  X  Erin.  — 

CO.  E  Tex.  1,200  D  pop.  19,  X  Crockett.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Harris  co. 

Tex.  pop.  28.  —  town,  X  of  Halifax  co.  Va.  pop.  1. 

Houtzdale  (howtz'dal)  mln.  bor.  Clearfield  co.  Pa 2 

Hove  (hov)  parish,  suburb  of  Brighton,  Sussex  co.  England 21 

Howard  (how'ard)  CO.  S  W  Ark.  029  CI  pop.  14,  X  Center  Point.  —  co.  N  cen. 

Ind.  300  D  pop.  2G,  X  Kokomo.  —  agr.  co.  N  lo.  480  D  pop.  11,  X  Cresco.  — 

agr.  CO.  cen.  Md.  250  D  pop.  IC,  X  Ellicott.  —  agr.  co.  N  cen.  Mo.  450  D  pop. 

17,  X  Fayette.  —  co.  E  cen.  Neb.  570  D  pop.  9,  X  St.  Paul.  —  co.  N  W  Tex. 

840  D  pop.  1,  X  Big  Springs. .— city,  X  of  Elk  co.  Kan.  pop.  1.  — tp.  Steuben 

CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 
Howell  (how'el)  CO.  S  Mo.  920  D  pop.  19,  X  West  Plains.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of 

Livingston  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Monmouth  co.  N.  J.  pop.  3. 

Howrah  (how'rii)  mfg.  town,  Bengal,  British  India,  on  Hugh  river 130 

Hbxter  (hok'ster)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Weser  river 5 

Hoxton  (lioks'tgn)  dist.  &  suburb  of  London,  England 55 

Hoy,  isl.  14  m.  long,  5  m.  broad,  Orkney  isls.  Scotland. 
Hualalai  (hoo'a-lii-li')  mt.  Hawaii  isl.  Hawaiian  Isls.  8,275  ft.  high. 
Huallaga  (wal-ya'ga)  riv.  500  m.  long,  Peru,  Andes  luts.  to  Amazon  river. 
Huamantla  (wii-mant'la)  town,  Mexico,  near  Puebla  ;  battlefield  in  1847. 
Huancavelica  (wan-ka-va-le'ka)  dept.  Peru,  Soutli  America,  10,814  D  pop.  104. 

—  its  #,  a  rain,  town,  pop.  8,  in  Andes  mts.  at  elev<ation  of  11,000  ft. 
Huanuco  (wa'nob-ko)  mountainous  dept.  Peru,  pop.  79.  —  its  *  pop.  5. 

Huaraz  (wa-ras')  town,  #  of  Ancachs  dept.  Peru,  South  America 5 

Huari  (wa-re')  prov.  &  toivn,  Ancaclis  dept.  Peru,  South  America town  5 

Hubbard  (liub'ard)  co.  cen.  Minn.  575  D  pop.  1,  X  Park  Rapids.  —  tp.  &  vil. 

Trumbull  co.  6.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Dodge  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 
HubU  (hob'ble)  town,  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  300  m.  S  S  W  of  Bombay. . .         51 

Hucknall  (hiik'nal)  town,  Nottingham  co.  England ;  Byron  buried  here 10 

Huddersfield  (hiid'erz-feld)  mfg.  town,  West  Riding,  York  co.  England 95 

Hudson  (hiid'sgn-),"or  North,  River,  N.  Y.  350  m.  long,  to  N.  Y.  Bay. 
Hudson,  CO.  N."  J.  43  n  pop.  275,  X  Jersey  City.  —  tp.  Middlesex  co.  Mass. 
pop.  5.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Lenawee  co.  Midi.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  city,  X 
of  Columbia  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  10.  —  vil.  Summit  co.  0.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  St. 
Croix  CO.  Wis.  pop.  3. 
Hudson  Bay,  900  m.  long,  600  m.  broad.  North  America ;  an  inland  sea. 
Hudson  Strait,  400  m.  long,  N.  Am.  ;  connects  Atl.  ocean  with  Hudson  Bay. 

Hu6  (lioo-a')  city,  a  #  of  Annaiu  kingdom,  on  Hue  river 150 

Huelva  (wSl'va)  miu.  prov.  Andalusia  div.  Spain,  4,122  D  pop.  255.  ^ its  #  pop. 
10,  a  maritime  town  on  inlet  of  Atlantic  ocean. 

Huercal-Overa  (wer-kal'-o-va'ra)  mfg.  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain 5 

Huerfano  (wgrTa-no)  past.  co.  S  Col.  1,000  D  pop.  7,  X  Walsenburg. 
Huerfano  River,  100  m.  long.  Col.  ;  Sierra  Blanca  mts.  to  Arkansas  river. 
Huesca  (wes'ka)  prov.  in  Aragon,  Spain,  5,878  D  pop.  255.  —  its  #  pop.  10. 

Huescar  (wes'kar)  mfg.  town,  Granada  prov.  Spain 5 

Hughes  (buz)  CO.  cen.  S.  Dak.  75C  D  pop.  5,  X  Pierre.  —  tp.  Nodaway  co.  Mo. 
38  m.  N  of  St.  Joseph,  pop.  2. 

Hughestown  (huz'town)  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa 1 

Hugli  (hoo'gle)  branch  of  Ganges  riv.  200  m.  long. —  dist.  Bengal,  India,  1,482  D 
pop.  1,489.  —  its  *  pop.  12. 

Hulet  (hu'et)  tp.  Edgefield  co.  S.  C 2 

Hukong  (hoo'kong')  valley,  N  Burma,  on  Assam  frontier. 
Hull  (lull)  cml.  &  mfg.  bor.  East  Riding,  Yoi'k  co.  England,  pop.  200.  —  mfg. 
town,  X  of  Ottawa  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  on  Ottawa  riv.  pop.  11.  —  a  pen- 
insula in  Massachusetts  Bay,  9  m.  S  E  of  Boston  ;  summer  resort. 
Hulme  (lium  or  bom)  town,  Lancaster  co.  England  ;  suburb  of  Manchester. ..        75 

Hiils  (bills)  mfg.  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  17  m.  N  W  of  Diisseldorf 5 

Hum  (h(5bm)  tp.  Croatia,  Hungary 7 

Humaita  (ob-ma-e-ta')  town,  S  W  Paraguay,  South  America 5 

Humber  (hum'bre)  estuary,  formed  by  Ouse  &  Trent  rivs.  E  coast  of  England, 

Humboldt  (lmm'"bolt)  past.  co.  N  W  Cal.  3,570  D  pop.  23,  X  Eureka.  —  agr. 

CO.  N  W  cen.  lo.  432  D  pop.  10,  X  Dakota.  —  min.  co.  N  W  Nev.  16,580  D 

pop.  3,  X  Winnemucca.  —  tp.  &  city,  Allen  co.  Kan.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  1. 

—  town,  Gibson  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2. 

Humboldt  Bay,  IG  m.  long,  J  to  5  m.  broad,  Humboldt  co.  Cal. 

Humboldt  Lake,  20  m.  long,  8  to  10  m.  broad,  Humboldt  co.  Nev. 

Humboldt  River,  350  m.  long,  Nev.  flows  into  Humboldt  Lake. 

HummelstOWn  (hiim'glz-town)  mfg.  bor.  Dauphin  co.  Pa 1 


Pop. 
Humphreys  (lium'frtz)  co.  cen.  Tenn.  420  n  pop.  12,  X  Waverly. 

HumpoletZ  (hoom'po-lSts')  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  25  m.  S  of  Czaslau 5 

Hunan  (hoo'nan)  fertile  prov.  cen.  China,  74,320  D  pop.  21,003,  *  Chang-Sha. 

Hun-Chun  (hoou'-clioon')  cml.  towai,  Manchuria  region,  China 10 

Hundsriick  (lio6nts'riik)  mt.  region,  bet.  Moselle  &  Nalie  rivs.  W  Germany. 
Hungary  (htin'ga-ri)  kingdom,  cen.   Europe,   E   part   of  Austro-Hungarian 

monarchy,  125,039  D  pop.  17,330,  *  Budapest. 
Hunslet  (Imns'let)  mfg.  town.  West  Riding,  York  co.  Eng.  ;  a  suburb  of  Leeds        37 
Hunt,  past.  &  agr.  co.  N  E  Tex.  870  n  pop.  32,  X  Greenville. 

Hunter  (hun'ter)  tp.  Laurens  co.  S.  C 5 

Hunterdon  (hun'ter-don)  agr.  co.  N.  J.  434  D  pop.  35,  X  Flemington. 

Hunter  River,  300  m."long,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

Hunter's  island,  large  isl.  N  W  Ontario,  Canada,  N  E  of  St.  Louis  co.  Minn. 

Huntingburg  (Imnt'ing-bQrg)  city,  Dubois  co.  Ind 3 

Huntingdon  (lumt'Tng-dgn)  agr.  co.  S  cen.   Pa.  890  D  pop.  3C.  —  its  X  on 

Juniata  riv.  pop.  G.  —  or  Huntingdonshire  (-shh-)  or  Hunts,  inland  agr. 

CO.  England,  359  D  pop.  58.  ^  its  X,  a  cud.  bor.  on  Ouse  riv.  pop,  4.  —  co. 

Quebec  prov.  Canada,  236  D  pop.  14.  —  its  X. 
Huntington  (hiint'Ing-tgn)  agr.  co.  N  E  Ind.  380  D  pop.  28.  —  its  X,  on  Little 

riv.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  city,  Huntington  co.  Ind. 

tp.  pop.  9,  city  pop.  7.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Suffolk  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  8,  vil.  pop.  3. 

—  tp.  BrowTi  CO.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Ross  co.  0.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Cabell  co.  W. 

Va.  pop.  10. 
Huntington  Bay,  arm  of  Long  Island  Sound,  N.  Y. 
Hunts  Peak,  mt.  12,440  ft.  higli.  Col.  in  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range. 
Huntsville  (hiints'vil)  town,  X  of  Madison  co.  Ala.  pop.  8.  —  min.  town,  X  of 

Randolph  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Walker  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 

Hunyad  (lioon'yiid')  co.  S  W  Transylvania,  Hungary,  2,666  D 257 

Hupeh  (lioo'pa')  prov.  cen.  China,  70,450  D  pop.  33,3G5,  #  Wuchang. 
Hurley  (bfir'li)  tp.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y.  on  Esopus  Creek,  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Ashland 

CO.  Wis.  pop.  2. 
Huron  (liu'rgn)  co.  E  Mich.  750  D  pop.  29,  X  Bad  Axe.  —  past.  &  agr.  co.  N 

O.  4t0  D  pop.  32,  X  Norwalk.  -—  tp.  Wayne  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Wayne 

CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Erie  co.  0.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Beadle  co.  S.  Dak.  pop. 

3.  — aj;r.  co.  W  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  1,288  D  pop.  58,  chief  town  Goderich. 
Huron,  Lake,  third  in  size  of  the  5  great  lakes  of  North  America,  20,000  D. 
Huron  River,  90  m.  long,  Mich,  flows  into  Lake  Erie. 
Hurricane,  tp.  Carroll  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Lincoln  co.  Mo.  pop.  3. 
Hurricane  Mountain,  peak,  3,763  ft.  high,  Adirondack  Mts.  N.  Y. 

Hurripur  (hQr' re-poor')  town,  #  of  Huzara  dist.  Punjab,  British  India 5 

Hush  (lioosh)  town,  Roumania,  Europe,  47  m.  S  E  of  Yassy 19 

Hush-Eon  (liush-a-on')  town,  Kwangtung  prov.  Hainan  isl.  China 200 

Husiatyn  (hdo.s-ya-teu')  town,  E  Galicia,  Austria 5 

Husum  (lioo'soom)  spt.  &  mfg.  town,  Prussia,  22  ni.  W  of  Slesv/ick 6 

Huszth  (boost)  vil.  Hungary,  junction  of  Theiss  &  Nagy  Ag  rivers 6 

Hutchinson  (huch'In-sou)  co.  S  E  S.  Dak.  795  D  pop.  10,  X  Olivet.  —  city,  X  o£ 

Reno  CO.  Kan.  on  Arkansas  riv.  33  m.  W  of  Newton,  pop.  9. 
Huttany  (hut'ta-ne')  or  Athni  (iith'ne)  cml.  town,  Belgaum  dist.  Bombay 

pres.  British  India 12 

Hutton  (Imt'tgn)  tp.  &  hamlet.  Coles  co.  Ill tp.  2 

Huy  (hoi)  mfg"  &  ft.  town,  Li(?ge  prov.  Belgium,  on  Meuse  river 12 

Huzara  (Imz'S-rii)  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  2,835  □  pop.  367,  *  Hurripur. 
Huzareh  (hSz'ii-re-)  and  Eimauk  (-a'mak'-)  Country,  mountamous  region, 

W  Afghanistan,  80,000  D 350 

Hvtiloe  (hva'lo'e)  isl.  of  Norway,  27  m.  long,  14  m.  broad,  in  Arctic  Ocean. 
Hven  or  Hveen  (hvan)  Danish  isl.  near  Elsinore  ;  Tycho  Brahe  lived  here. 

HyattSVille  (hi'ats-vTl)  town,  Prince  George  co.  Md 2 

Hydaspes  (hi-dSs'pes)  anc.  name  of  Jhelam  riv.  in  India. 

Hyde  (bid)  co.  N.  C.  435  D  pop.  9,  X  Swan  Quarter.  —  co.  cen.  S.  Dak.  850  d 

pop.  2,  X  Highmore.  ^  min.  &  mfg.  tp.  Cheshire  co.  England,  pop.  32. 
Hyde  Park,  tp.  &  vil.  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  10.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Dutchess  co. 

N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Lamoille  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  2. 
Hyderabad  (hi'der-a'bad').     See  Haidarabad. 
Hydra  (Ue'drii)  isl.  of  Greece,  on  E  coast  of  the  Morea,  38  n  pop.  20.  —  city  on 

N  W  shore  of  Hydra  isl.  pop.  7. 

Hyferes  (e'ar')  spt.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Var,  S  France ;  a  winter  resort 14 

Hyferes  Islands,  group  belonging  to  France,  in  Mediterranean  sea,  oft  Hyeres. 
HymettUS  (hi-niSt'us)  mt.  range,  Attica  div.  Greece  ;  famed  for  its  honey. 
Hyroania  (her-ka'ne-a)  anc.  prov.  Central  Asia,  S  E  of  Caspian  Sea. 
Hyrum  (hi'rum)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Cache  co.  Ut.  8  m.  S  of  Logan tp.  1 

I 

51^°"  For  names  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia  beginning  with  I  followed  by  a  vowel, 
see  Y ;  as,  Vakootsk  for  lakoutsk. 

Ibadan  (e-ba'dan)  large  city,  Yoruba  state,  Guinea,  W  Africa. 

Ibagud  (e-ba'ga)  town,  *  of  Tolima  dept.  Colombia,  South  America 12 

Ibarra  (e-bai'ra)  town,  *  of  Inibabura  prov.  Ecuador,  South  America 19 

Iberia  (i-bS're-a)  agr.  par.  S  La.  580  D  pop.  21,  X  New  Iberia. 

Iberian  Peninsula,  the  S  W  part  of  Europe,  comprising  Spain  and  Portuoal. 

Iberville  (i'ber-vil)  agr.  par.  S  La.  650  D  pop.  22,  X  Plaquemine.  —  co.  S  Quebec 

prov.  Canada,  188  ID  pop.  12,  X  St.  Atlianase. 
Ibiapaba  (e-be-a-pa'ba)  mt.  chain,  Ceara  state,  Brazil,  South  America. 
Ibicui  (e-be-kwe')  riv.  400  ni.  long.  South  America;  Brazil  to  Uruguay  river. 
Ibi  Gamin  (e'be  ga'men)  mt.  25,373  ft.  high,  Himalaya  Mts.  Asia,  Ion.  79°  38'  E. 
Iga  (e'sii)  maritime  dept.  Peru,  S.  America,  6,295  n  pop.  60.  —  its  #  pop.  6. 
Iceland  (is'land)  isl.  N  Atl.  oc.  39,756  D  pop.  69,  #  Reikiavik ;  Danish. 

Ichang  (e'chang')  treaty  port,  Hnpeh  prov.  China 34 

Ichawaynochaway  Creek  (ich'a-wa-noch'a-wa-)  Ga.  100  m.  to  Flint  river. 

Ico  (e-ko')  dist.  &  town,  Ceara  state,  Brazil, "on  Salgado  river joint  pop.  7 

Icy  Strait,  Alaska;  joins  Chatham  Strnit  with  Pacific  ocean. 

Ida  (i'da)  agr.  co.  W  lo.  432  D  pop.  11,  X  Ida  Grove,  —  famous  mt.  Asia  Minor. 

Ida  Grove,  town,  X  of  Ida  CO.  lo 2 

Idaho  (i'da-ho)  min.  &  past,  state,  N  W  U.  S.  A.  84,800  D  pop.  84,  *  Bois6 

City.  —CO.  Ida.  11,400  D  pop.  3,  X  Mount  Idaho. 
Idjeng  (id-jgng')  active  volcano,  10,170  ft.  high,  E  end  Java  isl.  Malay  Arch. 

Idle,  mfg.  tp.  York  co.  England ,  near  Bradf oi-d 13 

Idro  Lake  (eMro-)  7  m.  long,  1^  m.  broad,  N  E  Lombardy,  Italy. 
Idumaea  (Id-u-me'a)  anc.  country,  Arabia,  adjoining  Palestine. 
lerne  (i-er'ne)  anc.  name  of  Ireland,  from  tlie  Greek. 

lesi  or  Jesi  (e-a'se)  mfg.  town,  in  the  Marclies,  Italy,  on  Esino  river 19 

If  (ef)  islet,  off  S  coast  France,  dept.  Bouches-du-RhSne. 

Ifni(ef'ne)  dist.  W  Marocco,  near  Cape  Nun,  Africa,  27  D  ;  belongs  to  Spain...  6 

Igatimi  (e-ga-te-me')  riv.  200  m.  long,  South  America,  flows  into  Parana  river. 

Iglau  (eg'lou)  mfg.  town,  Moravia  prov.  Austria,  on  Iglawa  river 24 

Igleslas  (e-gla'se-as)  town,  W  coast  Sardinia  isl.  Italy 5 

Iglo  (eg'lo')  free  town.  Zips  co.  Hungary,  on  Hernad  river 8 

Ignacio  Islands  (Ig-na'^Vo-)  group,  Cal.  Gulf,  off  coast  of  Sinaloa  state,  Mex. 


z 


Q  means  square  miles ;  #,  capital ;  X,co.seat;  agr. ,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township;  vil.,  Tillage. 
Fopijlation  is  gi"9n  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =:  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  leas  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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IgUaCn  (e-gwa-soo')  riv.  Parana  state,  Brazil,  800  m.  long,  flows  into  Parana  riv. 

Iguafada  (e-gwa-lS'Da)  mfg.  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain 

Iguape  (e-gwa'pa)  riv.  150  m.  long,  Brazil,  South  America,  flows  into  Atlantic 
ocean.  —  town  &  spt.  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  on  Iguape  riv.  town  pop.  8. 

IguaraQU  (e-gwii-ra-soo')  town,  Pernambuco  state,  Brazil,  South  America £ 

Ik  (ek)  riv.  200  m.  long,  Orenburg  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  flows  into  Kama  riv. 

Ikropa  (e-kro'pa)  riv.  ^0  m.  long,  Madagascar,  flows  into  Bembatuka  Bay. 

lie  de  France  (el'  dg  frBNs')  "  isle  of  France,"  old  prov.  in  N  France  ;  its  # 

,  was  Paris.  —  isl.  in  Indian  Ocean.     See  Mauritius. 

lie  des  Pins  (el'  da'  p5N')  or  Kunle  (ku-ue')  French  isl.  Pac.  oc.  S  E  of  New 

.  Caledonia,  58  D. 

lies  d'lnstltut  (el'  dSN'ste'tU')  group  of  isls.  N  W  coast  of  Australia. 

nfracombe  (Tl'f r.a-koom)  spt.  town,  Devon  co.  England 6 

Ilhavo  (el-ya'vo)"town,  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  4  m.  S  of  Aveiro 8 

111  (e'le')  riv.  Semirechensk  govt.  Russ.  Turkestan,  300  m.  long,  to  Lake  Balkash. 
niamna  (e-le-am'ua)  active  volcano,  12,066  ft.  high,  Alas,  on  Aliaska  peninsula. 
lUanma  Lake,  Alas.  85  m.  long,  24  m.  broad. 
IlinlQa  (e-le-ne'sa)  peak,  17,380  ft.  high,  Andes  mts.  Ecuador,  South  America. 

nion  (il'i-on)  mfg.  vil.  Herkimer  co.  N.  Y 4 

Dkeston  (Il'kes-ton)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Derby  co.  England 20 

nkley  (Ilk'lT)"tp.'West  Riding,  York  co.  England 5 

111  (el)  riv.  100  m.  long,  Alsace  prov.  Germany,  flows  into  Rhine  river. 
niana  (il-la'na)   bay,  70  m.  long,  70  m.  broad,  Mindanao  isl.  Malay  Arch. 
niapel  (el-ya-pel')  town,  Coquimbo  prov.  Chile,  S.  America,  oti  Illapel  river.. .  6 

llle-et-Vllaine  (el'-^a'-ve'lan')   dept.  N  W  Fr.  2,597  D  pop.  627,  *  Rennes. 
nilmani  (el-ye-ma'ne)  mt.  Bolivian  Andes,  S.  Am.  ;  highest  peak  21,149  ft. 
nUnois  (Tl-li-noi'  or  -noiz')  state,  N  cen.  U.  S.  A.  56,650  D  pop.  3,826,  *  Spring- 
field. 
Illinois  Bayou  (-bl'oo)  75  m.  long.  Pope  co.  Ark.  flows  into  Arkansas  river. 
Illinois  River,  350  m.  long.  111.  flows  into  Mississippi  river. 
lUklrch-Grafenstaden  (TU'keerK-gra'fen-sta'den)  town,  Alsace  prov.  Ger.  . .  5 

IllOgan  (Tl-lo'gnn)  min.  par.  Cornwall  co.  England 9 

niyrla  (il-llr'l-a)  anc.  Illtr'icum,  div.  Austria,  E  of  Italy,  10,937  D 1,431 

nmen  (Il-mSn')  lake,  30  m.  long,  24  m.  broad,  Novgorod  govt.  Russia. 
nollO  (e'lo-e'Io)  prov.  Panay  isl.  Philippine  Isls.  —  its  #,  a  cml.  town,  pop.  8, 

Iloiln  (e-lo-reu')  cml.  city,  Nupe  state,  W  Africa,  50  m.  S  S  W  of  Rabba 

Imandra  (e-mSn'dra)  lake,  60  m.  long.  Archangel  govt.  Russia  in  Europe. 
Imbabura  (Im-ba-boo'ra)  prov.  Ecuador,  South  America,  pop.  68,  *  Ibarra. 
Imbros  (tm'brSs)  isl.  of  Turkey,  19  m.  long,  10  m.  broad,  Grecian  Arch. 

Imeritia  (e-me-rlsh'e-a)  agr.  &  mfg.  region,  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia 220 

Imlay  (Tm'Ia)  tp.  Lape'er  co.  Mich,  on  Belle  river 3 

Imola  (e'mo-la)  mfg.  town,  Bologna  prov.  N  Italy,  on  Santemo  river 28 

Inaba  (e-nii'ba)  prov.  Japan,  W  coast  Hondo  island 163 

Inagua  (e-na'gwS)  isl.  50  m.  long,  25  m.  broad  ;  largest  of  Bahama  Islands. 
InchiC[ain  (in'clit-kwTn)  barony  &  isl.  Clare  co.  Munster  prov.  Ireland. .  barony        12 

Indapur  (In'da-poor)  town.  Puna  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India 7 

Indented  Head,  pen.  Victoria,  Australia,  100,000  acres. 

Independence,  agr.  co.  N  E  Ark.  736  D  pop.  22,  X  Batesville.  —  city,  X  of 
Buchanan  co.  lo.  pop.  3.  ^  city,  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Kan.  pop.  3.  —  city, 
X  of  Jackson  co.  Mo.  pop.  6. 
Index  Peak,  volcanic  peak,  10,500  ft.  high,  Wyo.  1  m.  N  of  Pilot  Peak. 
India  (in'di-a)  or  Hindustan  (hin'ddo-stan')  country,  mostly  under  British 

rule,  S  Asipr,  S  of  Himalaya  Mts.  1,587,104  U 286,697 

Indiana  (In'dl-an'a)  state,  U.  S.  A.  bet.  Lake  Michigan  &  Ohio  riv.  36,350  D 
pop.  2,192,  *-  Indianapolis.  —  co.  W  cen.  Pa.  830  D  pop.  42.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Indianapolis  (I n'dT-an-ap'o-lis)  cml.  city,  *  of  Ind.  and  X  of  Marion  co 105 

Indian  Creek,  tp.  White  co.  Ill 3 

Indian  Grove,  tp.  Livingston  co.  lU 3 

Indian  Lake,  7  m.  long,  E  Hamilton  CO.  N.  Y. 

Indian  Ocean,  one  of  the  5  great  oceans  ;  between  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Indianola  (in'dT-an-o'la)  city,  X  of  Warren  co.  lo 2 

Indian  Orchard,  vil.  Hampden  co.  Mass.  on  Ohicopee  river 2 

Indian  River,  inlet,  100  m.  long,  E  Fla.  —  hundred,  Sussex  co.  Del.  pop.  2. 

Indian  Territory ,_S  of  Kan.  U.  S.  A.  31,400  D ;  held  for  Indian  tribes 75 

Indlgirka  (in'de-ger'ka)  riv.  750  m.  long,  Yakutsk  govt.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia. 
IndO-CMna  (Tn'do-chl'na)  or  Farther  India,  the  S  E  pen.   of  Asia ;  com- 
prises Annam,  Upper  and  Lower  Burma,  Cambodia,  French  Cochin  China, 

ToNQUiN,  Laos,  Malacca,  and  Siah  ;  880,000  D 30,000 

Indore  (Tn-dor')  native  state,  Cen.  India,  8,075  D  pop.  373.  —  its  *  pop.  92. 
Indre  (SNd'r)  riv.  115  m.  long,  depts.  Indre  &  Indre-et-Loire,  France ;  flows  into 

Loire  riv.  —  agr.  &  mfg.  dept.  N  W  Fr.  2,624  D  pop.  293,  #  ChSteauroux. 
Indre-et-Loire  (aNd'r'-a'-lwiir')  dept.  N  W  Fr.  2,361  D  pop.  337,  #  Tours. 
Indus  (in'dus)  riv.  2,000  m.  long,  S  Asia,  rises  in  Tibet,  flows  into  Arabian  Sea. 
InficionadO  (en-fe-se-o-na'do)  vil.  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil,  South  America..  5 

Ingbert  (ing'bert)  mfg.  town.  Palatinate  govt.  Bavaria,  Germany 11 

Ingelmunster"(Tn'Hel-moon'ster)  mfg.  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 6 

Ingham  (ing'am)  agr.  co.  S  Mich.  552  D  pop.  38,  X  Mason. 

Ingoda  (Tn-go'da)  riv.  300  m.  long,  Siberia,  Russ.  in  Asia,  flows  into  Onon  river. 

Ingoldstadt  (ing'ol-stat)  ft.  town.  Upper  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Danube  river        18 

Ingria  (in'gre-a)  region,  St.  Petersburg  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 18 

Ingul  (Tn-go61')  riv.  150  m.  long,  Kherson  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  to  Bug  river. 
Ingulets  (Tn-goo-lets')  riv.  220  m.  long,  Kliersou  govt.  Russ.  to  Dnieper  river. 
Inhambane  (en-yiim-ba'na)  spt.  Lourengo  Marques  prov.  Portuguese  E.  Africa  7 

Inhambane  River,  150  m.  long,  E  Africa,  flows  into  the  sea  at  Inhambane. 
Inkerman  (Tnk-er-miin')  vil.  &  spt.  in  Crimea,  S  Russia;  battlefield  in  1854. 
Inn  (Tnn)  riv.  250  m.  long,  cen.  Europe,  Engadine  valley  to  Danube  river. 

Innsbruck  (ins'prSSk)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  #  of  Tyrol,  Austria 23 

Inowrazlaw  (e-nov-riits'lav)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia 12 

Insterburg  (Tn'ster-booro)  mfg.  town,  E.  Prussia 22 

Interlaken  or  Interlachen  (Tn'ter-laK'en)  t.  e.  "  between  lakes,"  beautiful  vil. 

between  lakes  Thuu  &  Brienz,  Switzerland  ;  a  summer  resort 2 

Introdacqua  (Tn-tro-dak'kwii)  town,  Aquila  prov.  Italy 5 

Inveroargill  (Tn'ver-K'ar'gil)  town,  X  of  Southland  co.  New  Zealand 5 

Inverness  or  Inverness-shlre  (Tn-ver-nes'-shir)  maritime  &  highland   CO. 
Scotland,  4,232  D  pop.  88.  —its  X,  also  *  of 'the  N  Highlands,  pop.  17.  — 
agr.  CO.  Cape  Breton  isl.  1,385  D  pop.  26,  X  Port  Hood. 
Inyo  (Tn'yo)  CO.  S  E  Cal.  10,020  D  pop.  4,  X  Independence. 

Inzersdorf  (Tnt'sers-dorf)  vil.  Lower  Aiistria,  on  Liesingbach  river 8 

lola  (i-o'la)  tp.  &"city,  X  of  Allen  CO.  Kan.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2. 

loli  (e-o'lt )  town,  Bombay  pres.  British  India 18 

lona  (e-o'na)  isl.  2,000  acres,  Hebrides  isls.  Argyll  co.  Scotland. 
Ionia  (i-o'n"i-a)  CO.  S  W  cen.  Mich.  580  D  pop.  33.  —  its  X  pop.  4. 
Ionian  Islands  (!-o'ni-an-)  group,  Medit.  sea,  olT  W  coast  of  Greece  1,092  Q 
Ionian  Sea,  part  of  Mediterranean  sea,  between  Greece  &  S  Italy. 
Iosco  (i-os'ko)  CO.  E  Mich.  563  D  pop.  15,  X  Tawas  City. 

Iowa  (i'o-wa)  agr.  &  mfg.  state,  N  cen.  U.  S.  A.  56,025  D  pop.  1,912,  *  Des 
Moines,  -co.  S  E  cen.  lo.  576  HI  pop.  18,  X  Marengo.  —  co.  S  W  Wis.  740  D 
pop.  22,  X  Dodgeville.  —  tp.  Doniphan  co.  Kan.  pop.  3.  —  river  375  m.  long, 
lo.  flows  into  Mississippi  river. 

Iowa  City,  mfg.  city,  X  of  Johnson  co.  lo.  on  Iowa  river 

Iowa  Fails,  town,  Hardin  co.  lo 
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Ipswich  (ips'wTch)  tp.  &  vil.  Essex  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  mfg. 

town,  X  of  Suflolk  co.  England,  on  Orwell  riv.  pop.  57.  ^  cml.  &  min.  town, 

Queensland,  Australia,  25  m.  W  of  Brisbane,  pop.  8. 

Iqui^ue  (e-ke'kfi)  spt.  town,  *  of  Tarapaca  ter.  Chile,  South  America 

Ira  (i'ra)  tp.  Cayuga  co.  N.  Y 

Iraja  (e-ra'zha)  vil.  Rio  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  South  America 

Irak-A]eml  (e'rak'-aj'g-me)  prov.  cen.  Persia,  Asia. 
Iran  (e'ran')  the  Persian  name  of  Persia. 

Irandal  (I'ran-dal')  town,  Bombay  pres.  British  India 

Irawadi  (e-ra-wii'dT)  riv.  1,200  m.  long,  S  E  Asia,  Tibet  to  Indian  Ocean.  — 

div.  Lower  Burma,  British  India,  16,805  D  pop.  1,487,  *  Bassein. 
Iredell  (ir'del)  agr.  co.  N.  C.  610  D  pop.  25,  X  Statesville. 
Irek  or  Ere&  (e'rSk)  town,  Siwas  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  47  m.  S  E  of  Samsun. . . 
Ireland  (Iraand)  one  of  the  British  Islands,  32,583  D  pop.  4,705,  #  Dublin. 
Irghlz  (Tr-gez')  riv.  Turkestan,  300  m.  long,  flows  into  Aksakal  Lake. 
Irion  (ir'e-gn)  co.  N  W  Tex.  970  D  pop.  1,  X  Sherwood. 
Irish  Sea,  part  of  Atlantic  ocean,  bet.  England  &  Ireland. 
Irkut  (Ir'koot)  riv.  220  m.  long,  Irkutsk  govt.  Siberia,  flows  into  Angara  river. 
Irkutsk  (ir-kootsk')  min.  govt.  E  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  287,061  U  pop.  421. 

^  its  #  and  ^  of  E  Siberia,  cml.  city,  on  Angara  riv.  pop.  48. 
Iron  (i'urn)  CO.  N  W  Mich.  1,100  D  pop.  4,  X  Crystal  Falls.  —  co.  S  E  Mo. 

550  □  pop.  9,  X  Ironton.  —  co.  S  Ut.  3,436  D  pop.  3,  X  Parowan.  —  tp.  St. 

Frangois  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 
Iron  Mountain,  St.  Frangois  CO.  Mo.  300  ft.  high ;  chiefly  good  iron  ore.  —  city, 

X  of  Dickinson  co.  Mich.  pop.  9.  —  min.  vil.  St.  FranQOis  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 

Ironton  (I'um-ton)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Lawrence  co.  O.  on  Ohio  river 

Ironwood,  tp.  &  city,  Gogebic  co.  Mich city 

Iroquois  (ir-6-kwoi')  co.  E  111.  1,120  D  pop.  35,  X  Watseka.  —  or  Sis  Na- 
tions, name  applied  by  the  French  to  confederacy  of  six  Am.  Indian  tribes. 
Iroquois  River,  120  m.  long,  Jasper  co.  Ind.  flows  into  Kankakee  river. 
Irtish ^or_Irtysh  (Tr'tish)  riv.  1,900  m.  long,  Asia,  Altai  mts.  to  Obi  river. 

Irun  (e-roon')  town,  Guipuzcoa  prov.  Spain 

Irvine  (er'vin)  cml.  &  mfg.  tovm,  Ayr  co.  Scotland,  on  Firth  of  Clyde 

Irvlngton  (er'ving-ton)  vil.  Essex  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  ^  vil.  Westchester  co. 

N.  Y.  pop.  2. 
Irwell  (er'wSl)  riv.  40  m.  long,  Lancaster  co.  England,  flows  into  Mersey  river. 
Irwin  (er'win)  co.  S  Ga.  601  D  pop.  6,  X  Irwinville.  —  bor.  Westmoreland  co. 

Pa.  pop.  2. 
Isabella  (iz'a-bSl'a)  agr.  co.  cen.  Mich.  580  □  pop.  19,  X  Mount  Pleasant.  — 

(e-sa-bel'ya)  port^  N  coast  Haiti ;  Columbus  made  first  settlement  here,  1493. 
Isanti  (i'san-te)  agr.  co.  E  Minn.  450  D  pop.  8,  X  Cambridge. 
Isar  (e'zar)  or  Iser  (e'zer)  riv.  165  m.  long,  Germany ;  Tyrol  to  Danube  river. 
Isaura  (I-sa'ra)  anc.  city,  Asia  Minor ;  its  ruins  are  near  Hajilar  town. 
ISChia  (is'ke-a)Jsl.  Italy,  in  Medit.  sea,  26  D  pop.  25.  —  its  chief  town,  pop.  6. 

Ischitella  (is-ke-tS11ii)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy,  near  Adriatic  sea 

Ischl  (Tsh'l)  town.  Upper  Austria,  on  Traun  riv. ;  noted  watering  place 

Iseghem  (e'se-agm)  mfg.  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Iser  (e'zer)  river  60  m.  long,  Austria;  from  Bohemia  to  Elbe  riv. —  See  Isae. 
Isfere  (e'zar')  min.  &  mfg.  dept.  S  E  France,  3,201  D  pop.  572,  #  Grenoble.  — 

riv.  150  m.  long,  France ;  rises  in  Mt.  Iseran,  flows  into  Rhone  river. 

Iserlohn  (e'zer-lon')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia 

Isernia  (e-ser''ne-a)  mfg.  town,  Campobasso  prov.  Italy 

Iset  (e-sef)  riv.  250  m.  long,  Siberia,  Russ.  in  Asia,  Lake  Isetskoe  to  Tobol  river. 
Ishlm  or  Ischlm  (Ish'im')  riv.  700  m.  long,  Tobolsk  govt.  Siberia,  Russia  in 

Asia,  flows  into  Irtish  riv.  —  town,  Tobolsk  govt.  Siberia,  on  Ishim  riv.  pop,  6. 

Ishpemlng  (Tsh'pem-ing)  min.  town,  Marquette  co.  Mich 

Isis  (i'sis)  riv.  England,  rises  in  Gloucestershire,  and  joins  the  Thame  at  Dor- 
chester, Oxford  CO.  forming  the  Tliames  riv. ;  the  Isis  is  also  called  Thames. 
Iskellb  (is'ke-leb)  town,  Kastamuni  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  near  Kizil-Irmak  riv. 
Isker  (is'ker)  riv.  150  m.  long,  Bulgaria,  Europe,  Balkan  Mts.  to  Danube  river. 
Isla  de  Leon  (es'la  da  la-on')  isl.  10  m.  long,  2  m.  broad,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  in 

Atlantic  ocean.  .—  mfg.  spt.  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  E  Isla  de  Leon,  pop.  18. 
Isla  del  Rey  (-del  ra')  largest  of  Pearl  Isls.  Panama  Gulf,  S.  Am.  20  m.  long. 
Isla  de  Pinos  (-da  pe'nos)  isl.  S  of  Cuba,  600  D,  belongs  to  Spain. 
Isla  mayor  (-ma-yor')  isl.  17  m.  long,  Seville  prov.  Spain. 
Island,  agr.  CO.  N  W  Wash.  220  n  pop.  2,  X  Coupville. 
Island  Greek,  tp.  Duplin  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Jefferson  co.  0.  pop.  2. 

IslandsMre  (I'land-shir)  part  of  Northumberland  co.  England 

Islay  (i'la)  or  Isla  (i'la)  isl.  25  m.  long,  17  m.  broad.  Inner  Hebrides,  Scotland 
Isle  J^SUS  (el'  zha'ziis')  isl.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  84  D  pop.  9,  #  Sainte  Rose. 

Isle  of  Ely  (il  ov  e'le)  dist.  Cambridge  co.  England,  227,326  acres 

Isle  of  man,  a  British  isl.  in  Irish  Sea,  220  D  pop.  56,  *  Castletown. 
Isle  of  Pines.     See  Ile  des  Pins  &  Isla  de  Pinos. 

Isle  of  Portland,  pen.  4|  m.  long,  English  Channel,  Dorset  co.  England 

Isle  of  Purbeck  (-pfir'bgk)  pen.  dist.  10  m.  long,  Dorset  co.  England. 

Isle  of  Thanet  (-than'St)  isl.  N  E  end  of  Kent  co.  England,  26,500  acres 

Isle  of  Wight  (-wit)  CO.  S  E  Va.  300  D  pop.  11,  X  Isle  of  Wight  Courthouse. 

—  isl.  in  English  Channel,  off  S  coast  England,  146  D  pop.  79,  *  Newport. 

Isleworth  (H'worth)  vil.  &  par.  Middlesex  co.  England par. 

Islington  (Tz'llng-ton)  par.  Middlesex  co.  England  ;  suburb  of  London 

Isllp  (is'lTp)  tp.  &  vil  Suffolk  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  8,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Ismail  (es-ma-el')  fortified  town,  Bessarabia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

IsmaUla  (es'ma-el'ya)  cml.  town,  on  Timsah  Lake,  Suez  Canal,  Egypt 

Ismid  (is-med')  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  E  of  Sea  of  Marmora,  4,296  H  pop.  247. 

^  its  *  pop.  8. 

Isola  (e'so-lii)  mfg.  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy 

Isola  della  Scala  (-ifel'la  skala)  town,  Italy,  on  Tartaro  river 

Isola  Grossa  (-gros'sa)  Austrian  isl.  27  m.  long,  3  m.  broad,  in  Adriatic  sea. . . 

Ispahan  (Is-pa-iiiin')  mfg.  city,  Irak-Ajemi  prov.  former  *  of  Persia 

Issaquena  (Ts'sa-kwe'n.j)  co.  W  Miss.  370  Q  pop.  12,  X  Mayerville. 
Issaquena  Creek,  150  lii.  long.  Miss,  flows  into  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  river. 
Isse-Flord  (es'sa-fyord')  inlet,  20  m.  long,  N  coast  Seeland  isl.  Denmark. 

Issolre  (es'swar')  town,  dept.  Puy-de-D8me,  France,  on  Couze  river 

IsSOUdun  (e'soo'duN')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Indre,  France,  on  Thiols  river 

Issy  (es'se')  vil.  dept.  Seine,  France,  near  Seine  river 

Issyk-Kul  (Ts'sek-kool)  lake,  Semiretchensk  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  2,466  D. 

Istalif  (is-ta-lef)  mfg.  town,  Afghiinistdn,  22  m.  N  W  of  Kabul 

Isthmus  of  Chiqulmula  (-che-ke-moo'la)  on  Caribbean  Sea,  Guatemala. 
Isthmus  of  Corinth  (-kSr'Tnth)  20  m.  loufT,  joins  tlin  Morea  to  Attica,  Greece. 
Isthmus  of  Kraw  (-kra)  70  m.  broad,  joins  Malay  Pen.  with  Indo-China. 
Isthmus  of  Panama  (-pan'a-ma')  form.  Isthmus  op  Darien,  300  m.  long,  30 

to  70  in.  wide,  joins  Cen.  &  S.  America,  and  separates  Atl.  fr.  Pac.  ocean. 
Isthmus  of  Perekop^-pii-rii-kop')  20  m.  long,  Crimea  to  Russia  in  Europe. 
Isthmus  of  Suez  (-soo-gz')  72  m.  broad,  joins  Africa  to  Asia  ;  crossed  by  sliip 

canal  cut  by  De  Losscps,  a.  d.  1859-1869,  100  in.  long. 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  (-tft-wiin-tS-pBk')  Mexico,  130  m.  wide,  between 

Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Pacific  ocean ;  connects  North  and  Central  America. 

Istip  (Is'tiip')  town,  Rouiuelia,  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  Bagranitza  river 

Istrla  (Ts'tiT-a)  pen.  Adriatic  sea,  a  dist.  of  the  Austrian  KUstauland,  1,912  Q 

pop.  318,  *  Pisino. 
Italian  East  Africa,  extends  from  Cape  Kasar,  18°  2'  N,  on  Red  Sea,  to  the 
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a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  long ;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  S,  g,  T,  o,  ii,  short ;  a,  g,  i ,  o,  u,  obscure;  f Sr,  lAst,  fall,  cfire ;  term ;  foOd,  f 36t,  fQrl_;  S  as  in  fSr  ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow ; 
a,  o,  ii,  c,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  oh  as  in  chin ;  g  as  in  get ;  n  as  in  linger,  link ;  ug  as  in  sing ;  tb  as  in  thin ;  til  as  in  tfaiue  ;  I,  u,  6,  w,  d,  d,  a,  u,  k,  n  ^see  p.  17 1'J). 
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Juba  riT.  0°  15'  S,  and  includes  Kassala,  Abyssinia,  Danakil,  Adal,  Somali, 

etc.  602,000  D  pop.  G,300,  *  Massaua. 
Italian  Peak  (i-tal'yan-)  in  Elk  Mts.  Col.  13,350  ft.  high. 
Italy  (It'a-li)  kingdom,  S  Europe,  110,G2b  D  pop.  30,yi4,  *  Rome. 
Itaparica'  (e-ta-pa-re'ka)  isl.  18  m.  long,  6  m.  broad,  Brazil,  in  Baliia  Bay. 
Itapicuru  (e-ta-pe-koo-roo')  riv.  350  m.  long,  Bahia  state,  Brazil,  S.  America. 
Itapicuru  Grande  (-grau'da)  riv.  410  m.  long,  Maranhao  state,  Brazil,  S.  Am. 
Itaqueira  (e-ta-ka'e-ra)  mt.  range,  in  S  E  Matto-Grosso  state,  Brazil,  S.  Am. 

ItaEca  (i-tas'ka)  coT  N  Minu.  5,430  D 

Itasca  Lake,  Beltrami  CO.  Minn.  8  m.  long  ;  source  of  Mississippi  river. 
Itata  (e-ta'ta)  riv.  150  m.  long,  Concepcion  prov.  Chile,  flows  into  Pac.  ocean. 
Itawamba  (It'a-wom'ba)  co.  N  E  Miss.  540  D  pop.  12,  X  Fulton. 
Ithaca  (Ith'a-ka)  tp.  Avil.  X  of  Gratiot  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 

&  nifg.  city,  X  of  Tompkins  co.  N.  T.  tp.  pop.  1,  city  pop.  11.  —  one  of  the 

Ionian  Isls.  Mediterranean  sea,  44  D  pop.  10,  chief  town  Vathi. 
Ithome  (e-tho'ma)  mt.  3,865  ft.  high,  Messenia,  Greece. 
Iturup  (e-too-robp')  the  largest  of  Kurile  Isls.  N  Pac.  oc.  120  m.  long ;  Japanese. 

Itri  (e'tre)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy 

ItU  or  YtU  (e-too')  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  S.  America,  on  Tiete  river.. 

Itzehoe  (I t'se-ho'e)  mfg.  town,  Holstein,  Prussia,  on  Stor  river 

Ivahi  (e-vii-he')  riv.  250  m.  long,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  South  America. 
Ivaki-Sima  (e-vake-se'ma)  isl.  of  Japan,  15  m.  long,  Sea  of  Japan. 
Ivanovo  (e-va-no'vo)  town,  Vladimir  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  66  m.  N  of  Vladimir 
IVlQa  (e-ve'sa)  one  of  Balearic  Isls.  Mediterranean  sea,  22  m.  long,  12  m.  broad, 

pop.  11 ;  Spanish.  —  its  *  pop.  6. 
Ivory  Coast,  coast  region,  Upper  Guinea,  Africa,  W  of  Gold  Coast. 

Ivrea  (e-vra'a)  town,  Italy,  on  left  bank  Dora  Baltea  river 

Ivry-Sur-Selne  (ev're'-siir'-san')  mfg.  vil.  dept.  Seine,  France,  near  Seine  riv. 

Ixcaquixtla  (eks-ka-keks'tla)  town,  Puebla  state,  Mexico 

Ixelles  (eks'Sll')  mfg.  vil.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  1  m.  S  of  Brussels 

Izard  (Iz'ard)  CO.  N  Ark.  547  D  pop.  13,  X  Melbourne. 

Izbma  (ezh'ma)  riv.  190  m.  long,  Russia  in  Europe,  flows  into  Petchora  river. 

Izleus  (e'ze-tj')  vil.  dept.  Loire,  France 

Izioom  (i z-e-oom')  town  on  Donets  riv.  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Iznik  (iz'uek')  anc.  Nic^'a,  vil.  &  ruined  city,  N  W  Asia  Minor,  40  m.  N  E 

of  Brusa ;  the  "  Nicene  Creed  "  was  framed  here,  A.  D.  325. 
IZtacclhuaU  (es-tak-se-hwat'l)  extinct  volcano,  15,705  ft.  high,  Mexico. 
Izucar  (e-zoo'kar)  town,  Puebla  state,  Mexico 


Jabalpur  (ja-bSl'pocr)  div.  Central  Provinces,  British  India,  19,040  O  pop. 
2,377.  —  its  *  pop.  85 

Jabary  (Ha-sa-re')  or  Javarl  (Ha-va-re^  riv.  450  m.  long,  between  Brazil  and 
Peru,  South  America,  flows  into  Maranon  river. 

Jabok  (jab'ok)  riv.  45  m.  long,  Syria,  flows  into  Jordan  river. 

Jabuah  (ja-boo'a)  native  state,  India,  1,348  D  pop.  132.  —  its  #. 

Jacarehl  (zha-ka-ra-he')  town,  Brazil,  on  Parnhyba  river 

Jack,  CO.  N  Tex.  1,000  D  pop.  10,  X  Jacksboro. 

Jacks,  tp.  Laurens  co.  S.  C 

Jackson  (jSk'son)  agr.  co.  N  E  Ala.  1,144  D  pop.  28,  X  Stevenson.  —  co.  N  E 
Ark.  619  a  pop.  15,  X  Jacksonport.  —  agr.  co.  N  Fla.  990  D  pop.  18,  X  Mari- 
anna.  —  co.  N  E  Ga.  328  D  pop.  19,  X  Jefferson.  —  agr.  &  min.  co.  S  111. 
580  D  pop.  28,  X  Murphysboro.  —  agr.  co.  S  Ind.  510  D  pop.  24,  X  Browns- 
town.  —  agr.  CO.  E  lo.  612  D  pop.  23,  X  Maquoketa.  —  past.  &  agr.  co.  N  E 
Kan.  658  D  pop.  15,  X  Holton.  —  co.  S  E  Ky.  305  D  pop.  8,  X  McKee.  — 
agr.  par.  N  La.  580  D  pop.  7,  X  Vernon.  —  agr.  co.  S  Mich.  720  D  pop.  45,  X 
Jackson,  pop.  21.  —  co.  S  Minn.  720  D  pop.  9,  X  Jackson.  —  co.  S  E  Miss. 
1,072  D  pop.  11,  X  Scrantou.  —  agr.  co.  W  Mo.  630  D  pop.  161,  X  Independ- 
ence. —  CO.  N.  C.  552  a  pop.  10,  X  Webster.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  S  O.  392  D 
pop.  28,  X  Jackson,  pop.  4.  —  min.  co.  S  W  Ore.  2,880  D  pop.  11,  X  Jackson- 
ville. —  agr.  CO.  cen.  Tenn.  280  D  pop.  13,  X  Gaineaboro.  —  past.  co.  S 
Tex.  880  D  pop.  3,  X  Texana.  —  agr.  co.  W  W.  Va.  470  D  pop.  19,  X  Jackson 
Courthouse.  —  co.  W  Wis.  992  D  pop.  10,  X  Black  River  Falls.  —  vil.  X  of 
Amador  co.  Cal.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Boone  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Brown  co.  Ind. 
pop.  2.  —  tp.  Clay  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Greene  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Hamil- 
ton CO.  Ind.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Huntington  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Wayne  co.  Ind. 
pop.  4.  —  tp.  Montgomery  co.  lo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Poweshiek  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  ^ 
city,  #  of  Miss,  and  X  of  Hinds  co.  pop.  G.  ^  tp.  Johnson  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  ^ 
tp.  Monroe  co.  Mo.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Shelby  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Sullivan  co. 
Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Crawford  co.  O.  pop.  3.  ^  tp.  Darke  co.  0.  pop.  3.  —  tp. 
Franklin  co.  0.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Hardin  co.  0.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  Montgomery  co. 
O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Pike  co.  0.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Stark  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Lebanon 
CO.  Pa.  pop.  4.  —  cml.  city,  X  of  Madison  co.  Tenn.  pop.  10. 

Jacksons  Lake,  8  m.  long,  W  Wyo.  surface  6,806  ft.  above  sea. 

Jacksons  River,  120  m.  long,  Va.  flows  into  Cowpasture  river. 

Jacksonville  (jak'son-vTl)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Calhoun  co.  Ala.  tp.  pop.  2,  town 
pop.  1.  ^  city,  X  of  Duval  co.  Fla.  pop.  17.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Morgan  oo. 
111.  pop.  13. 

Jacmel  (zhak'mel')  town,  S  coast  Haiti,  30  m.  S  W  of  Port  an  Prince 

Jacobabdd  (ja'ko-ba'bad')  dist.  Sind,  Bombay,  British  India.  —  its  *  pop.  5. 

Jacobina  (zha-ko-be'nii)  town,  Bahia  state,  Brazil,  South  America 

Jacobstad  (ya'kob-staf)  town,  Courland  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  on  Diina  river 

Jacques-Cartler  (zhak-kar'te-a')  CO.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  90  D  pop.  14,  X 
Point  Claire. 

Jacuhy  (zha-koo-e')  riv.  250  m.  long,  Brazil,  S.  America,  to  Lake  of  Patos. 

Jaen  (nii-an')  prov.  Andalusia,  Spain,  5,184  D  pop.  438.  —  its  *  pop.  26. 

Jalfa  (Jaffa).     See  Tafa. 

Jagannath  (ja'gan-nath')  or  Puri  (poo're)  spt.  town,  Orissa  div.  S  W  Bengal 
pres.  British  India,  42  m.  S  of  Cuttack  ;  most  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  in 
India  ;  temple  and  image  of  Jagannath 

Jagerndorf  (ya'cem-dorf)  town,  Silesia  duchy,  Austria 

Jagua  Bay,  S  coast  of  Cuba,  45  m.  N  W  of  Trinidad. 

Jaguaribe  (zha-g-wa-re'ba)  riv.  460  m.  long,  Brazil,  Boa  Vista  Mts.  to  Atl.  oc. 

Jaipur  (ji'poor)  native  state,  Rdjputana,  India,  14,465  D  pop.  2,824.  —  its  *  pop. 
159.  —  native  state,  Cen.  Provs.  India.  — its  #,  pop.  11 ;  place  of  pilgrimage. 

Jaisalmir  (ji'sal-mer')  native  state,  W  Rajputana,  12,252  D  pop.  75.  —  its  # 
a  ft.  town,  138  m.  W  N  W  of  Jodhpur,  pop.  35. 

Jakovo  (ya-ko'vo)  town,  Albania,  Turkey  in  Europe 

Jalandhar  (ja'lan-thar')  div.  Punjab,  British  India,  18,816  D  pop.  4,208.  —  its 
*,  pop.  66. 

Jalapa  (na-la'pa)  mfg.  city,  #  of  Vera  Cruz  state,  Mexico 

Jalisco  (Hii-les'ko)  state,  Mexico,  31,846  D  pop.  1,250,  *  Guadalajara. 

Jailor  (jal-lor')  ft.  town,  Jodhpur,  Bajputaua,  India,  65  m.  S  of  Jodhpur 

Jalemnitza  (ya-lom-nit'sa)  riv.  140  m.  long,  Roumania,  Europe. 

Jaloim  (ja-lown')  dist.  Jhansi  div.  British  Bundelkhand,  India,  1,553  D  pop. 
404.  —  its  #,  65  m.  S  W  of  Cawnpur,  pop.  14. 

Jamaica  (ja-ma'ka)  tp.  &  vil.  one  of  the  X  of  Queens  co.  N.  T.  tp.  pop.  10, 
vil.  pop.  57 —  agrT  isl.  British  West  Indies,  4,193  D  pop.  639,  #  Kingston. 
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Jamboli  (yam'bo-le)  mfg.  town,  E  Roumelia,  56  m.  N  of  Adrianople .... 

James  (jamz)  co.  E  Tenn.  210  D  pop.  5,  X  Ooltewah. 

James  City,  agr.  co.  S  E  Va.  140  D  pop.  6,  X  Williamsburg.  —  vil.  Craven  co. 

N.  C.  pop.  1. 
James  Island,  50  m.  long,  20  m.  broad,  Galapagos  Isls.  Pacific  ocean. 
James  Peak,  mt.  13,283  ft.  high.  Col.  10  m.  from  Central  City. 
James  River,  450  m.  long,  Va.  formed  by  Jacksons  &  Cowpasture  rivers. 
James  Bay,  300  m.  long,  175  m.  broad,  S  part  Hudson  Bay. 
Jamestown,  tp.  Ottawa  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  ^  mfg.  town,  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y. 

pop.  16.  —  city,  X  of  Stutsman  co.  N.  Dak.  pop.  2.  —  ruined  vil.  James  City 

CO.  Va. ;  first  EngUsh  settlement  in  U.  S.  A.  1608. 

Jampur  (jSm^poor')  town,  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  dist.  Punjab,  British  India 

Janesville  (janz'vil)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Rock  co.  Wis.  on  Rock  River 

Jangipur  (jau'ge-pobr)  town,  Bengal,  India,  17  m.  N  W  of  Murshidabad 

Janlna  (ya-ne'nii)  vilayet,  W  Turkey  in  Europe,  7,025  D  pop.  509.  —  its  * 

pop.  20. 

Jankovacz  (yon'ko'vats')  town,  Bacs  co.  Hungary. 

Janz6  (zlioN'za')  vil.  dept.  Ille-et-Vilaine,  France 

Japan  (ja-piin')  Japanese  Nippon  (nip-pbn')  empire,  isls.  E  of  Japan  Sea,  Asia, 

150,626  a  pop.  41,388,  *  Tokyo. 
Japan  Sea,  part  of  Pacific  ocean,  bet.  Japan  &  Korea,  Asia. 
Japara  (jii-pa'ra)  Dutch  residency,  N  coast  Java,  pop.  1,251.  —  its  *. 
Japura  (HS-pob'ra)  riv.  1,300  m.  long,  S.  America,  Andes  mts.  to  Amazon  riv. 
Jarlsberg  (yarls'bero-)  and  Larvlk  (-lar'vlk)  prov.  Norway,  895  D  pop.  101, 

#  Larvik. 

Jarnac  (zhar'nak')  town,  dept.  Charente,  France ;  battlefield  in  1569 

Jaromirz  (ya'ro-merts')  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Jaroslaw  (ya'r6-slav')  mfg.  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria 

Jarrow  (jar'ro)  vil.  &  bor.  Durham  co.  England,  on  Tyne  river bor. 

Jarvis  Island,  Pacific  ocean,  guano  isl.  1,000  acres  ;  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 
Jasper  (jas'per)  agr.  CO.  N  cen.  Ga.  380  D  pop.  14,  X  Monticello.  —  agr.  co. 

S  E  m.  506  d  pop.  18,  X  Newton.  —  past.  co.  N  W  Ind.  570  D  pop.  11,  X 

Rensselaer.  —  agr.  co.  S  cen.  lo.  720  D  pop.  25,  X  Newton.  —  co.  S  E  cen. 

Miss.  720  D  pop.  15,  X  Paulding.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  S  W  Mo.  672  D  pop.  50, 

X  Carthage.  —  co.  B  Tex.  840  D  pop.  0,  X  Jasper.  —  town,  X  of  Dubois  co. 

Ind.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Fayette  co.  0.  pop.  2. 

Jassy  (ya'se)  cml.  city,  former  #  of  Moldavia,  Roumania 

Jastrow  (yas'trov)  mfg.  town,  Marienwerder  govt.  W.  Prussia  prov.  Germany 

JaSZ— Ap^thi  (yass'-o'po'te')  agr.  town,  Jazygia  dist.  Hungary 

Jdsz— Ber^ny  (-bt-ran')  cml.  town,  *  of  Jazygia  dist.  Hungary 

Jdsz— Ladany  (-lo-dSS')  vil.  Hungary,  9  m.  from  Jasz-Ber6ny 

Jauer  (yow'er)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Neisse  river 

Jauja  (How'Ha)  riv.  400  m.  long,  Peru,  South  America,  flows  into  Apurimac  riv. 

—  cml.  town,  Junin  dept.  Peru,  South  America,  on  Jauja  river,  pop.  15. 
Jaunpur  (jown'poor')  dist.  Allahabad  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India, 

1,556  D  pop.  1^,026.—  its  *  pop.  27. 
Janru  (zhou-roo')  riv.  220  m.  long,  Brazil,  S.  Am.  flows  into  Paraguay  river. 
Java  (ja'va)  isl.  Malay  Arch.  E.  Indies,  50,848  D  pop.  23,064,  *  Batavia ;  Dutch. 

Javana  (ja-va/na)  town,  Japara  residency,  N  coast  of  Java 

Java  Sea,  part  of  Pacific  ocean,  N  of  Java,  S  of  Borneo. 

Javea  (na-va'a)  spt.  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  on  Mediterranean  sea 

Jawahir  (ja'\va-her')  peak,  25,670  ft.  high,  Himalaya  Mts.  Kumiun  div.  India. 

Jaworow  (ya-wo'rSv)  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria 

Jaxartes  (jSks-ar'tez).     See  Syk-Dabia. 

Jay,  agr.  CO.  E  Ind.  396  D  pop.  23,  X  Portland.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Franklin  co.  Me. 

tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Essex  CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Jayanca  (Hi-iin'ka)  town,  Lambayeque  prov.  Peru,  South  America 

Jazygia  (ja-zTjT-a)  dist.  cen.  Hungary,  1,389  D,  *  Jdsz-Ber^ny. 

Jeannette  (jen-nef)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa 

Jebel  (jeb'el)  prov.  Nejd,  Arabia,  pop.  162,  *  Hayel. 

Jebel-Akhdar  (-ak'dar')  prov.  Oman  kingdom,  Arabia,  on  GuU  of  Oman.  ^ 

mt.  in  same,  6,000  ft.  high. 
Jebel-Serbal  C-ser'bal')  mt.  6,760  ft.  high,  Arabia  Petraea. 
Jebel-Sukur  (-soo'koor')  or  -Zugur  (-zoo'goor')  isl.  14  m.  long,  Red  Sea, 
Jeddo  (yed'do)  or  Jedo.     See  Tokyo. 

Jeff  Davis  (jef  da'vTs)  CO.  W  Tex.  2,390  D  pop.  1,  X  Fort  Davis. 
Jeflerson  (jeffer-son)  CO.  S  cen.  Ala.  1,092  Q  pop.  89,  X  Birmingham. .—  agr. 

CO.  S  E  cen.  Ark.  §40  D  pop.  41,  X  Pine  Bluff.  —  co.  N  cen.  Col.  860  D  pop. 

8,  X  Golden.  —  agr.  co.  N  Fla.  600  D  pop.  16,  X  Monticello.  —  co.  E  Ga. 

640  □  pop.  17,  X  Louisville,  —  agr.  co.  S  111.  580  D  pop.  23,  X  Mouno  Vernon, 

—  agr.  CO.  S  E  Ind.  370  D  pop.  25,  X  Madison.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  S  E  lo. 
432  D  pop.  15,  X  Fairfield.  —  agr.  co.  N  E  Kan.  568  D  pop.  17,  X  Oskaloosa. 

—  agr.  CO.  N  Ey.  375  D  pop.  189,  X  LouisviUe.  —  agr.  par.  S  E  La.  390  D 
pop.  13,  X  CarrolUon.  —  co.  S  W  Miss.  490  D  pop.  19,  X  Fayette.  —  agr.  co. 
E  Mo.  640  D  pop.  22,  X  Hillsboro.  —  min.  co.  S  W  Mont.  1,850  D  pop.  6, 
X  Radersburg.  —  agr.  co.  S  Neb.  576  D  pop.  15,  X  Fairbury.  —  agr.  &  past, 
CO.  N  part  of  N.  Y.  1,147  D  pop.  69,  X  Watertown.  —  agr.  &  min.  co.  E  O, 
435  D  pop.  39,  X  SteubenviUe.  —  agr.  co.  W  cen.  Pa.  640  U  pop.  44,  X  Brook- 
ville.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  E  Tenn.  310  D  pop.  16,  X  Dandridge.  —  past.  co.  S  E 
Tex.  960  D  pop.  6,  X  Beaumont.  —  co.  W  Wash.  1,688  D  pop.  8,  X  Port  Town- 
send.  .—  agr.  CO.  W.  Va.  280  □  pop.  16,  X  Charlestown.  —  agr.  &  past.  co. 
S  E  Wis.  570  a  pop.  34,  X  Jefferson,  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Pike  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
Switzerland  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Tipton  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Wayne  co. 
Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Wells  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  — tp.  Clayton  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  —town, 
X  of  Greene  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Hillsdale  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city, 
Cole  CO.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  9,  city  pop.  7.  —  tp.  Linn  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Mon- 
roe CO.  Mo.  pop.  3.  ^  tp.  Scotland  co.  Mo.  pop.  4.  ^  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Ashe 
CO.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Adams  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  X  of  Ashtabula  co.  O. 
pop.  1.  —  tp.  Fayette  co.  0.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Jackson  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Madi- 
son CO.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Mercer  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Montgomery  co.  0.  pop. 
7.  —  tp.  Preble  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Richland  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Allegheny 
CO.  Pa.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Marion  co.  Tex.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  city,  Jefferson 
CO.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  2. 

Jefferson  City,  *  of  Mo.  and  X  of  Cole  co.  on  S  bank  Missouri  river 

Jefferson,  Mount,  peak  of  White  Mts.  N.  H.  5,657  ft.  high.  —  peak  of  Cascade 

Range,  Ore.  10,200  ft.  high. 
Jefferson  River,  140  m.  long,  Mont,  flows  into  Madison  river. 
Jeff ersonville  (-vTl)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Clarke  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  15,  city  pop.  11. 

Jeffreys  (jef'riz)  tp.  Florence  co.  S.  C 

Jehanabad  (je-han-a'bad')  town,  Bardwan  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  pop. 

13.  —  town,  (Jaya  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  pop.  21. 
Jelalabad  (jSl-iUa'bad')   town,  Afghanistan,  78  m.  E  N  E  of  Kabul ;  siege 

1841-1842.  —  city,  #  of  Seistan,  W  Afghanistan,  pop.  10.  —  town,  Shahje- 

hanpur  dist.  Rohilkhand,  India,  pop.  6. 
Jelania  (ya-la'ne-a)  cape,  extreme  N  E  of  Nova  Zembla. 

Jemeppe  (zha-mep')  vil.  Li^ge  prov.  Belgium,  on  Meuse  river 

Jenunapes  (zha'map')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium ;  battlefield  in  1792 

Jemtland  (yemt'lant)  min.  prov.  Sweden,  19,593  D  pop.  100,  *  Ostersund. 
Jena  (jen'a,  Ger.  ya'na)  mfg.  town,  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach  duchy,  Germany, 

on  Saale  riv.  ;  battlefield  in  1806 

Jenkins  (jenk'inz)  tp.  Luzerne  co.  Pa 
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□  means  square  miles ;  *,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufsicturing  ;  min.,  mining ;  ept.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =:  2,500  to  3.499,  etc. ;  less  tnau  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919, 
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JenklntOWn  (jSnlsTn-town),  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pa 2 

Jenna  ( jSn'na)  town,  Toruba,  Upper  Guinea,  W  Africa 10 

Jenne  (jSu'ne)  cml.  town,  Sudan,  Africa,  Niger  riv.  285  m.  S  W  of  Timbuktu. .  8 

Jennings  (jSn'Tugz)  co.  S  E  Ind.  350  D'pop.  15,  X  Vernon.  —  tp.  Crawford 

CO.  Ind.  pop.  2. 
Jerauld  (jSr'uld)  co.  cen.  S.  Dak.  550  D  pop.  4,  X  Wessington  Springs. 

Jerba  (jSr'ba)  isl.  22  m.  long,  Cabes  Gulf,  Africa  ;  belongs  to  Tunis 30 

Jeremie  (zha'ra'me')  spt.  town,  Haiti,  125  m.  W  of  Port  au  Prince 5 

Jerez  de  la  Frontera  (na-rSth'  da  la  frSn-ta'ra)  to\vn,  Andalusia  div.  Spain, 

16  m.  N  N  E  of  Cadiz  ;  noted  for  sherry  wines 62 

Jerez  de  lOS  Caballeros  (-los  ka-eal-ya'ros)   mfg.  city,  Estremadura  div. 

Spain,  40  m.  S  of  Badajos,  near  Ardilla  river 8 

Jericho  (jSr'e-ko)  anc.  city,  Palestine,  N  end  Dead  Sea ;  now  Eeiha  vU. 

Jermyn  (jer'min)  min.  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  Pa 3 

Jersey  (jer'zi)  agr.  CO.  S  W  111.  360  O  pop.  15,  X  Jerseyville.  —  tp.  Jersey  co. 
111.  pop.  4.  —  one  of  English  Chaimel  Isls.  45  D  pop.  55,  *  St.  Helier. 

Jersey  City,  mfg.  city,  X  of  Hudson  co.  N.  J.  on  Hudson  river 163 

Jersey  Shore,  bor.  Lycoming  CO.  Pa. 2 

Jerseyville  (-vtl)  city,  X  of  Jersey  co.  lU 3 

JersltZ  (ygr'sTtsJ^  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia 5 

Jerusalem  (je-ru'sa-lem)  tp.  Yates  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  vUayet,  Syria,  Turkey 

in  Asia,  8,222  D  pop.  339.  —  its  *  pop.  43. 
Jervis  Bay  (jer'vis-)  9  m.  long,  New  South  Wales,  Australia ;  fine  harbor. 
Jessamine  (jes'a-mtn)  agr.  CO.  cen.  Ky.  162  D  pop.  11,  X  Nicholasville. 
Jessur  (jSs'soor')  dist.  Ganges  delta,  Bengal,  India,  5,783  D  pop.  2,075.  —  ita 

*,  67  m.  N  E  of  Calcutta,  pop.  8. 
JethOU  (zha'too')  one  of  English  Channel  Isls.  2J  m.  E  of  Guernsey. 
Jewell  (ju'el)  CO.  N  Kan.  900  D  pop.  19,  X  Jewell  Center. 
Jeypoor  Oi-poor')-     See  Jaipur. 
Jhajhur  (jii'jflr')  native  state,  India.  —  its  *,  35  m.  W  of  Delhi,  pop.  11. 

Jhalawan  (ja-la-wan')  prov.  Bahichistan,  Asia,  16,000  D 30 

JbSlS.vriz  (jii'la'war')  state,  R4jputana  region,  India,  2,694  D  pop.  343,  * 

Jhalra  Patau.  —  native  state,  Kathiawar,  W  India,  3,793  Q  pop.  381. 
Jhansi  (jan'se)  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India,  4,983  D  pop.  1,081.  —  dist. 

Jhansi  div.  1,567  D  pop.  318.  —  their  *  pop.  53. 
Jhelam  (je'lam)  riv.  350  m.  long,  Punjab,  India,  Kashmir  to  Chenab  river. 

—  dist.  Riwal-Pindi  div.  Punjab,  India,  3,910  D  pop.  501.  —  its  *  pop.  5. 
Jhind  (jend)  native  state,  Punjab,  India,  1,268  D  pop.  284.  —  its  *,  N  W  of 

Delhi. 
Jiddah  (jld'da)  or  Jedda  (jSd'da)  cml.  &  spt.  town.  El  Hejaz  region,  Arabia. .        30 

Jiga-Gounggar  (jefa-goon'gar')  town,  Tibet,  Asia 80 

Jijona  (He-Ho'nii)  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain 5 

Jlmena  de  la  Frontera  (ne-ma'na  da  la  fron-ta'ra)  town,  Andalusia,  Spain..  7 

Jlnjira  (jTn-je'ra)  native  state,  W  coast  India,  324  CI  pop.  72.  —  its  *. 

Jitomir  (jTt-o-m"er')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  *  of  Volhynia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe.         57 

Joachim  (jo'a-klm)  tp.  Jefferson  co.  Mo 5 

Joachimsthal  (yo'a-Kims'tal)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 7 

Jobie  (jo'be)  isl.  100  m.  long,  25  m.  broad,  Malay  Archipelago. 

Jcdar  (Ho-dar')  to\vn,  Spain,  near  Guadalquivir  river 5 

Jo  Daviess  (jo  d£'vls)  agr.  CO.  N  W  111.  663  D  pop.  25,  X  Galena. 

Jodhpur  (jotb'poor)  native  state,  Rajputana,  W  India,  37,000  n  pop.  2,524.  — 

its  #  pop.  62. 

Johanna  (jo-hSn'a)  isl.  26  m.  long,  Comoro  Isls.  E  Africa 20 

Johannesburg  (yo-han'ues-bflrg)  town,  S  S.  African  Rep.  35  m.  S  of  Pretoria        15 
John  Days  River,  250  m.  long.  Ore.  flows  into  Columbia  river. 
John  Grays  River,  120  m.  long,  rises  mi  Wyo.  flows  into  Snake  River,  Ida. 
John  O'Groat'S  House  (-o-grats'-)  N  E  end  of  mainland  of  Scotland. 

Johnsburg  (jonz'bQrg)  tp.  Warren  co.  N.  Y 3 

Johnson,  co.  N  W  Ark.  612  D  pop.  17,  X  ClarksviUe.  —  co.  E  Ga.  266  D  pop.  6, 

X  Wrightsville.  —  CO.  S  111.  340  D  pop.  15,  X  Vienna.  —  agr.  co.  cen.  Ind.  320  D 

pop.  20,  X  Franklin.  —  agr.  co.  S  E  lo.  575  D  pop.  23,  X  Iowa  City.  —  past. 

&  agr.  CO.  E  Kan.  480  D  pop.  17,  X  Olathe.  —  co.  E  Ky.  300  □  pop.  11,  X 

Paintsville.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  W  Mo.  800  IH  pop.  28,  X  Warrensburg.  ^  agr. 

CO.  S  E  Neb.  396  D  pop.  10,  X  Tecumseh.  —  co.  N  E  Tenn.  340  Q  pop.  9,  X 

Taylorsville.  —  agr.  co.  N  cen.  Tex.  720  D  pop.  22,  X  Cleburne.  —  co.  N  Wyo. 

4,000  n  pop.  2,  X  Buffalo.  —  tp.  Clinton  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  — tp.  Gibson  co.  Ind. 

pop.  3.  —  tp.  Ripley  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Champaign  co.  0.  pop.  3.  —  tp. 

Williamsburg  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Lamoille  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  1  ;  here 

a  natural  bridge  crosses  Lamoille  river. 

Johnson  City,  Washington  co.  Tenn 4 

Johnston  (jonz'ton)  CO.  cen.  N.  C.  680  D  pop.  27,  X  Smithfield.  —  tp.  Prov- 
idence CO.  R.  I.  pop.  10.  —  mfg.  town,  Renfrew  co.  Scotland,  pop.  9. 
Johnston  Strait,  Brit.  Columbia,  Can.  between  mainland  and  Vancouver  Isl. 
Johnstown,  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Pulton  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  11,  vil.  pop.  8.  —  mfg. 

city,  Cambria  co.  Pa.  pop.  22,  on  Conemaugh  river. 
Johore  (jo'hor')  state,  S  part  of  Malay  Pen.  Asia ;  fine  timber. 

Joigny  (zliwan'ye')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Yonne,  France 6 

Joliet  (jo'le-et)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  WUl  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  23. 

Joliette  (zho'le-et')  CO.  W  Quebec  prov.  Can.  2,670  D  pop.  23.  —  its  chief  town. 

Jones  (jonz)  CO.  cen.  Ga.  386  D  pop.  13,  X  Clinton.  —  co.  E  lo.  576  D  pop.  20, 

X  Anamosa.  —  co.  S  E  Miss.  680  O  pop.  8,  X  EUisville.  —  co.  N.  C.  430  Q 

pop.  7,  X  Trenton.  —  co.  N  Tex.  900  D  pop.  4,  X  Anson. 
Jonesboro  (jonz'biir-r6)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Craighead  co.  Ark.  tp.  pop.  5,' town 

pop.  2.  — tp.  &  city,  X  of  Clayton  co.  Ga.  tp.  pop.  3.  — tp.  Union  co.  lU.  pop. 

2.  —  tp.  Moore  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1. 

Jonesport,  tp.  &  vil.  Washington  co.  Me tp.  2 

Jonesvllle  (-vTl)  vil.  Hillsdale  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Union  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 
JSnkSping  (yon'ko-pTng)  dist.  S  Sweden,  4,464  D  pop.  194.  —  its  *  pop.  20. 
Joplin  (jSp'lTn)  tp.  &  city,  Jasper  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  10,  city  pop.  10. 
Jordan  (jSr'dan)  riv.  120  m.  long,  Palestine,  Anti-Libanus  mts.  to  Dead  Sea.  — 

riv.  Ut.  40  m.  long,  to  Great  Salt  Lake.  —  vil.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1. 
Jorullo  (Ho-rool'yo)  volcano,  Michoacan  state,  Mexico,  4,265  ft.  high. 
Josephine  (jo-ze-fen')  co.  S  W  Ore.  1,605  D  pop.  5,  X  Kerby. 

Josse-Ten-Nobde  (yoss-ten-no'de)  commune,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium 27 

Jounsar  (jown'siir')  dist.  N  India,  343  D,  attached  to  Dehra  Doon  district 25 

Joux  (zhob)  lake,  Vaud  canton,  Switzerland,  7  m.  long,  1  m.  broad. 

Jowaur  (jo-war')  or  Jawar  (ja-war')  native  state,  W  coast  India,  300  0 37 

Jowrah_(jow'ra)  native  state,  cen.  India,  872  D  pop.  85.  —  its  *  pop.  10. 
Juab  (ju'ab)  CO.  cen.  Ut.  3,828  D  pop.  0,  X  Nephi. 

Juan  de  {"uca  (noo-an'  dii  iob'ksi)  .strait  bet.  Pacific  oc.  and  Gulf  of  Georgia. 
'  Juan  Fernandez  (-fer-nan'deth)  isl.  S  Pacific  ocean,  400  ra.  W  of  Chile  ;  "  Rob- 
inson Crusoe's  island  ;  "  Alexander  Selkirk  lived  here  4  years. 

Jubul  (joo'bul')  native  hill  state,  N  India,  288  D 15 

Jubul-IUiarib  (-Ka'rTli)  bay,  E  Africa,  near  Bab-el-Mandeb  strait. 
Jucar  (Hoo'kiir)  anc.  Su'cuo,  riv.  200  m.  long,  Spain,  flows  into  Medit.  sea. 

Juchitan  (noo-che-tan')  town,  Oaxaca  state,  Mexico,  North  America 5 

Jugadri  (jug'a-dre')  town,  Ambii?a  dist.  Punjab,  British  India 12 

Juggernaut  (jug'er-naf).     See  Jagannath. 

Jujuy   (Ho6-Hwe')"prov.  NW  part  of  Argentine  Republic,  South   America, 

27,000  D  pop.  90.  —  its  -*  pop.  5. 
Ju]uy  River,  Argentine  Republic,  S.  America,  flows  300  m.  to  Vermejo  river. 


Juleysur  (jiil'e-stir')  town,  Agra  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 

Julgaum  (jiil'fam')  town,  Akola  dist.  Berdr,  British  India  ;  cotton  max'ket. .. 
Julich  (yii'liK)  town,  Rhine  Province,  Prussia,  15  m.  N  E  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.. 
Julpigori  (jtil-pl-go're)  dist.  Bengal,  Brit.  Ind.  2,906  U  pop.  419.  —  its  #  pop.  5. 
Jumalpur  (jiim-al-pobr')  town,  Monghyr  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  pop.  10. 

^town,  Mymensingh  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  pop.  14. 

Jumbosir  (jum'bo-ser')  town.  Broach  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India 

Jumet  or  JumetZ  (zhii'mgf)  town,  Haiuaut  prov.  Belgium 

Jumilla  (Hob-mel'ya)  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain 

JummU  (jiim-ob')  native  state,  N  India,  pop.  861.  —  ft.  town,  its  *,  pop.  42. 
Jumna  (jiSm'uii)  or  Jamna  (jam'na)  riv.  India,  680  m.  long,  Himalaya  Mts. 

to  Ganges  river. 
Jumnutri  (jQm-noo'tre)  peak,  Himalayas,  India,  21,155  ft.  high.  Ion.  78°  20'  E. 
Junagarh  (job'na-gar')  state,  Gujarat,  India,  3,800  D  pop.  381.  —  its  *  pop.  20. 

Junction  City,  X  of  Geary  CO.  Kan 

Jundiahi  (zho6n-de-ii'e)  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  South  America 

Juneau  (ju'no')  co.  cen.  Wis.  800  D  pop.  17,  X  Mauston.  —  largest  vil.  in  Alas. 

pop.  1. 

Jung  (jirng)  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  5,702  D 

Jung— Buntzlau  (yoong-boonts'lou)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Jungfrau  _(yoong'frou)  mt.  Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland,  13,671  ft.  high. 
Juniata  (ju'ni-at'a)  co.  S  cen.  Pa.  410  D  pop.  17.  —  riv.  Pa.  140  m.  long. 
Junin  (Hoo-r.en')  d"ept.  cen.  Peru,  South  America,  pop.  210,  #  Cerro  de  Pasco. 

Junir  (joo'ner')  town.  Puna  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India 

Jura  (jii'ra,  Fr.  zhii'rii')  dept.  E  France,  1,928  ID  pop.  273,  *  Lons-le-Saunier. 

—  picturesque  mt.  range  bet.  France  and  Switzerland,  6,588  ft.  high. 
Juruha  (zhob-roo'a)  riv.  W  Brazil,  S.  Am.  mts.  of  Peru  to  Amazon  river. 
Jushpur  (jiish-poor')  native  state,  India,  1,947  D  pop.  67.  —  its  *  pop.  2. 
Jutay  (zhoo-tl')  riv.  S.  Am.  700  m.  long,  N  E  Peru,  flows  into  Amazon  river. 

JiiterbOgk  (yii-ter-bOK')  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Jutland  (jiit'land)  a  pen.  the  only  continental  part  of  Denmark,  9,743  D 
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Kaaden  (ka/den)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Eger  river 

Kaala  (ka-a'la)  highest  mt.  on  Oahu  isl.  Hawaiian  Isls.  4,060  feet. 

Kaba  (kS'bS')  vil.  Haiduk  dist.  E  cen.  Hungary 

Edbul  (kii'bul)  prov.  N  E  Afghanistan,  100  D.  —  city,  *  of  Afghanistan,  on 

Kabul  riv.  pop.  60.  —  riv.  tributary  to  Indus. 
Eadiak  (kad-ySk')  isl.  Pacific  ocean,  40  m.  S  of,  and  belonging  to,  Alas. 

Eadoe  (ka'doo')  prov.  cen.  Java  isl.  Malay  Archipelago 

Eadom  (ka^dom')  town,  Tambov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Mouksha  river.. . 

Eadur  (ka'door')  dist.  Mysore  state,  S  India,  2,294  D 

Kafar  (ka'f ar')  town,  Jebel  prov.  Arabia 

Eaffa  (kaf 'fa)  or  FeodOSia  (fa-o-do'se-a)  town,  Crimea,  Russia,  pop.  8.  —  or 

Gomara  (go'mii-ra)  country  E  Africa ;  native  place  of  coffee  plant. 
Eatfraria  (kaf-fra're-ii)  region,  S  E  Africa,  20,000  D. 
Eaiiristan  (kii/fe-jes-tan')  country,  S  of  Hindu-Kush  Mts.  Asia,  7,000  D. 
Eagoshima  (ka-go-she'ma)  spt.  town,  S  Kiushiu  isl.  Japan,  on  KagoshimaBay 
EagUl  (ka-Gobl')  lake,  Bessarabia,  Russia  in  Europe,  24  m.  long,  9  m.  broad.  — 

dist.  Bessarabia,  Russia.  —  its  chief  town,  32  m.  N  of  Galatz,  pop.  5. 
EahOOlawe  (ka^ho-o-lii'va)  one  of  the  Hawaiian  Isls.  11  m.  long,  8  m.  wide. 
Eailas  (kl'liis')  mts.  Tibet,  lat.  31°  N,  Ion.  80°  E  ;  Olympus  of  the  Hindus. 

Eailur  (kl-loor')  one  of  Sutlej  Hill  States,  India,  448  D 

Ealmganj  (klm'ganj')  town,  India,  16  m.  N  W  of  Farukhabad 

Eainsk  (klnsk)  town,  Tomsk  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  on  the  Om  river 

Ealra  (kt'ra)  dist.  Gujarat,  India,  11,561  D  pop.  580.  —  its  *  pop.  12. 
Eairwan  (kir'wan')  holy  city,  Africa,  80  m.  S  S  E  of  Tunis ;  caravan  trade. 

Eaisarieh  (ki-zar-e'e)  city,  Asia  Minor,  IGO  m.  E  N  E  of  Konia 

Eaiserin  Augusta  (kl'zer-en  ow-gobs'ta)  riv.  N  part  German  New  Guinea. 
Eaiserslautern  (kl'zers-lou'tern)  town,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  Lauter  river .... 
Eaiser  Wllhelms  Land  (ki'zer  wil'helms-)  N  part  of  S  E  Ne w  Guinea,  72,000  D 

Eakorie  (ka-ko're)  town,  Lucknow  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 

Ealadgi  (ka'la-je')  dist.  S  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  E  of  Beigaum,  4,942  Q 

pop.  741.  —  its  *  pop.  7. 

Ealah-Jik  (ka'la-jlk)  town,  Asia  Minor,  35  m.  N  E  of  Angora 

Ealaichi  (ka-li'che)  town,  Dera  Ismail  Khan  f''st.  Punjab,  British  India 

Ealamata  (ka-la-ma'ta)  or  Calamata,  cml.  spt.  town,  Messenia,  Greece 

Ealamazoo  (kal'a-ma-zoo')  co.  Mich.  576  D  pop.  39.  —  its  X  pop.  18;  seat  of 

Kalamazoo  College  ^Baptist).  —  tp.  Kalamazoo  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 
Ealamazoo  River,  200  m.  long,  Hillsdale  CO.  Mich,  to  Lake  Michigan. 
Ealantan  (ka-lan-tan')  state,  Malay  Pen.  pop.  50.  —  its  chiel  town. 

Ealbe  (kal'be)  mfg.  town,  Magdeburg  dist.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia 

Ealinga  (ka-lin'ga)  town,  Bengal,  British  India,  40  m.  N  E  of  Calcutta 

Ealioubieh  (ba'le-o6-be'ye)  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  352  D  pop.  271,  *  Kalioub. 
Ealisz  (ka'lTsh)  govt.  PolT  Russ.  in  Europe,  4,392  D  pop.  837.—  its  #  pop.  17. 

Ealk  (kalk)  E  suburb  of  Deutz,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Ealkandele  (kal-kiin-da'la)  town,  Monastir  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Europe 

Ealkaska  (kal-kaslsa)  CO.  N  Mich.  680  Q  pop.  5.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 

EallO  or  Nagy  Eallo  (nodj  kiil'lo')  town.  Hung.  23  m.  N  N  E  of  Debreczin.. 

Ealmar  (kal'mar)  div.  Sweden,  4,438  O  pop.  233.  — its  *,  a  ft.  city,  pop.  12. 

EalOCSa  (ko'loch'8')  town.  Pest  co.  Hungary 

Ealpl  (kal'pe)  ft.  town,  India,  45  m.  S  W  of  Cawnpur,  on  Jumna  river 

EalUga  (kiv-loo'gii)  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  11,942  D  pop.  1,200.  —  its  #  pop.  40. 
EalUSChin  (kii-lob-shen')  town,  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  33  m.  E  of  Warsaw 

EalUSZ  (ka'loosh)  town,  Galicia,  Austria ;  salt  works 

Ealwarya  (kal-wa're-S)  town,  Suwalki  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

ELalyasin  (kal-yas'en)  town,  Tver  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Eama  (ka'ma)  riv.  Russ.  in  Europe,  1,400  m.  long,  Viatka  govt,  to  Volga  river. 
Eamchatka  or  Kamtchatka  (kam-chiit'ka)  pen.  Primorskaya  govt.  Russia  in 

Asia,  about  14Q,000  D  pop.  0,  %  Petropaulovski,  on  E  coast. 
EamenetZ-Podolsk  (ka'ma -nStz'-po-dolsk')  town,  *  of  Podolia  govt.  Russia. 
Eamerun  (kii-mS-robn')  German  protectorate,  W  Africa,  130,000  U  pop.  2,600. 

—  its  #.  —  riv.  Kanierun  protectorate ;  cataract  90  m.  from  mouth. 
Eamerun  Mountains,  AV  Africa  ;  highest  peak,  13,760  ft. 

Eamishin  or  Eamlschyn  (kii-mc-sheu')  town,  Saratov  govt.  Russia 

Eamorta  (kii-mor'tvi)  one  of  tlie  Nioobar  Isls.  Bay  of  Bengal,  16  m.  long. 
Eamouraska  (kii-moo-rSs'ka)  co.  Quebec  prov.  Can.  1,018  D  pop.  20.  ^  its  #. 

Eampen  (kiim'pen)  cn\l.  town,  Overyssel  prov.  Netherlands 

Eampot  (kiim'jiot')  spt.  town,  Cambodia,  S  E  Asia 

Eampti  (kiimp'te)  cml.  town,  Nilgpur  div.  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India 

Eanabec  (kiin'a-bSk')  co.  cen.  Minn.  522  D  pop.  2,  X  Mora. 

Eanawha  (ka-ui^'wa)  co.  W.  Va.  825  D  pop.  43,  X  Charleston. 

Eanazawa  (kii-nti-zii/wii)  spt.  W  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  140  ni.  N  N  E  of  Kioto.... 

Eandavu  (kiin'dii-voo')  most  S  W  of  Fiji  Isls.  S  Pacific  ocenJi 

Eandahdr  (kSn-dft-hiir')  town,  S  Afghanistan,  250  ni.  S  W  of  Kiibul 

Eandhar  (kiin-i'a''')  town,  Bhilgalpur  div.  Bengal,  British  India 

Eandia  (kiinMc-a)  town,  Meorut  div.  N.  W.  Prova.  liriti.sh  India 

Eandiyohl  (kiSi-di;-yo'he)  agr.  co.  W  con.  Minn.  8(i0  D  pop.  14,  X  Willmar. 
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Eandy  (kan'de)  town,  Ceylon  isl.  75  m.  N  E  of  Colombo,  pop.  20.  —  or  Jama-        12 

Eandl  (jiSm'oo-)  town,  Murshldabad  dist.  Bengal,  India,  pop.  12. 
Kane  (kau)  co.  N  E  111.  540  n  pop.  65,  X  Geneva.  —  co.  S  Ut.  4,172  D  pop.  2, 

X  Toquerville.  —  bor.  McKean  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 
Kanem  (ka'nSm)  state,  N  E  Lake  Chad,  cen.  Africa,  30,000  D  pop.  100,#  Njiiui. 

Eanev  (ka-nev')  town,  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Dnieper  river 7 

Eangra  (kiin'gra)  dist.  Punjab,  India,  8,762  D  pop.  744.  —  its  #  pop.  46. 

Eanlsa  or  Nagy  Kanisa  (n5dj  kS'ne'sho')  town,  Szalad  co.  Hungary 12 

Kankakee  (kSn'ka-ke')  co.  E  lU.  680  □  pop.  29.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  9.  —  tp. 

Kankakee  co.  pop.  9. 
Kankakee  River,  230  m.  long,  N  Ind.  to  Illinois  river. 

Kankan  (kan-kau')  town,  #  of  Sangara  state,  Senegambia,  Africa 6 

Kanker  (kau'ker)  native  state,  Cen.  P'rovs.  India,  1,000  D 44 

Kano  (ka'no')  town,  #  of  prov.  in  Sokoto,  British  Niger  Territories,  W  Africa        35 

Kanoje  (ka-noj')  town,  Farukhabad  dist.  British  India,  near  Ganges  river 16 

Kanosha  Pass  (ka-uo'sha-)  Kanosha  Mts.  Col.  10,200  ft.  high. 

Kansaki  (kiin-sa'ke)  vil.  Kiushiu  isl.  Japan 5 

Kansas  (kSn'sas)  state,  cen.  U.  S.  A.  82,080  D  pop.  1,427,  *  Topeka. 
Kansas  City,  largest  city  in  Kan.  X  of  Wyandotte  co.  pop.  38.  —  city,  Jackson 

CO.  Mo.  pop.  120. 
Kansas  River,  300  m.  long,  rises  in  W  Kan.  flows  into  Missouri  river. 
Kansu  (kiin'sob)  the  N  W  prov.  of  Cliina,  125,450  D  pop.  9,285,  *  Lanchau. 

Kapadoan]  (ka-pa-do-anj')  town,  Bombay  presidency,  British  India 14 

Kaposvar  (kap'Ssli'viir')  town,  Hungary,  97  m.  S  W  of  Budapest 10 

Kapdrthala  (ka-poor'tlia-la)  native  state,  Punjab,  N  W  India,  598  D  pop.  300. 

—  its  #. 

Kapuvar  (kS/poo'var)  town,  Oedenburg  co.  Hungary 6 

Karachi  (ka-ra'clie)  or  Kurrachee  (ktir'ra-che')  dist.  Sind  prov.  British  India, 
14,091  n  pop.  424.  —  its  #,  a  spt.  on  inlet  of  Indian  Ocean,  pop.  104. 

Kara— Hissar  (ka'ra'-lits-sar')  i.  e.  "  black  castle,"  town,  Turkey  in  Asia 8 

Karakal  (ka^ra-kal')  town,  Roumania,  30  m.  S  E  of  Krajova 6 

Karakalpak  (ka-ra-kal'piik)  tribe,  Mongol  Turks,  near  Amu-Daria  river 50 

Karakara  (ka'ra-ka'ra)  CO.  Victoria,  Australia 17 

Karakash  (ka^ra-kasl)')  city,  Chinese  Turkestan,  240  m.  E  S  E  of  Yarkand 6 

Karakorum  (ka-ra-ko'riim)  mt.  pass,  Chinese  Turkestan,  18,000  ft.  bigli. 
Karakorum  Mountains,  range,  Kashmir,  Asia  ;  higliest  is  Dapsaug,  28,278  ft. 

Karakul  (ka-ra-kobl')  town,  Bokliara,  cen.  Asia,  on  Zerafslian  river 30 

Karaman  (ka-ra-man')  town,  Asia  Minor,  63  m.  S  S  E  of  Kouia 8 

Karamania  (kS-ra-ma'ne-a)  region,  Asia  Minor,  lat.  37°-40°  N,  Ion.  31°-37°  E. 
Karang-Assam  (ka-rang'-as-sam')  native  state,  Bali  isl.  Malay  Arch.  pop.  250. 

—  its  *. 

Kara  Sea  (ka'ra-)  in  Arctic  Ocean,  S  of  Nova  Zembla  island. 

Kara-Su-Bazar  (ka'ra'-sob-bii-zar')  town,  Taurida  govt.  Crimea,  S  Russia. . .         16 

KaratChev  (ka-rat-shev')  town,  Orel  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 11 

Sarategln  (ka-ra-ta-geu')  country,  N  E  part  of  Bokhara,  cen.  Asia,  8,500  O. . .       100 

Kardzag  (kord'zSg')  town.  Great  Cumania,  Hungary 14 

Karens  (ka'renz')  race  living  in  mts.  S  &  E  Upper  Burma  &  W  Siam 300 

Karlkal  (kar'e-kaV)  French  colony,  52  D,  &  spt.  town,  S  E  India town        35 

Karinja  (ka-rTu' ja)  town,  Amrawati  dist.  E.  Berar,  British  India 12 

Karlsbad.     See  Carlsbad. 

Karlsburg  (karls'booro)  town,  X  of  Als6-F(5her-Var  co.  Transylvania,  Hung. .  8 

Karlskrona  (karls-kroo'na)  town,  #  of  Blekinge  prov.  S  Sweden,  on  5  isls.  in 

Baltic,  pop.  21 ;  station  of  Swedish  navy. 
Karlsruhe  or  Carlsruhe  (karlz'rob,  Ger.  karls'roo'e)  dist.  N  Baden,  Germany, 

993  n  pop.  445.  —  its  *  pop.  73. 

Karlstadt  (karl'stat)  town,  Agram  co.  Croatia,  Hungary 6 

Karnak  or  El  Karnak  (el  kar'nak)  vU.  near  Luxor,  Egypt ;  site  of  Thebes. 

Karnatlk  (kar-nii'tlk)  prov.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  14,860  D 2,857 

Karnes  (kiirnz)  co.  S  Tex.  730  D  pop.  4,  X  Helena. 

Karond  (kii'rond')  native  state,  Cen.  Provs.  British  India,  3,745  D 133 

Karput  (kar'pobt)  town,  #  of  Mamouret-ul-Aziz  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia 30 

Karc[Uines  (kar-ke'nes)  strait,  4  m.  long,  joins  San  Pablo  &  Suisun  Bays,  Cal. 
Kars  (kars)  govt.  Russ.  in  Asia,  7,200  D  pop.  237.  ^  its  #,  a  ft.  city,  pop.  12. 

Karturpore  (kar-tiir-por')  town,  Jalandhar  div.  Punjab,  British  India 17 

Karur  (ka'roor')  town,  Madras  pres.  British  India,  50  m.  W  N  W  of  Tanjore..  9 

Kasanlik  (kaz'an-ltk')  town,  E.  Roumelia ;  trade  in  attar  of  roses 10 

Kasbek  (kiis'bek)  mt.  Caucasus  range,  90  m.  E  S  E  of  Elbruz,  16,546  ft.  high. 
Kaschau  (kash'ow*  :ir  Kassa  (kosh'sho)  city,  X  of  Aba-Uj-Var  co.  Hungary..         29 

Kashan  (ka'shan')  town,  Irak-Ajerai  prov.  Persia,  92  m.  N  of  Ispahan 30 

Kashepur  (kash'e-pobr')  town,  Moradabad  dist.  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India. . .         15 
Eashgar  (kash'gar')  riv.  E  Turkestan,  500  m.  long.  —  city,  Chinese  Turkestan, 

lat.  39°  25'  N,  Ion.  73°  57'  E,  pop.  16. 

Eashin  (ka'shln)  town,  Tver  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  73  m.  N  E  of  Tver 8 

Eashmlr  (kSsh'mer')  native  state,  N  W  India,  80,900  D  pop.  2,511,  *  Srinagar. 
Easimov  (ka-se-mov')  cml.  town,  Riazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe ;  fur  trade. .         14 
Kaskaskia  (kas-kSsTii-a)  riv.  300  m.  long,  Champaign  co.  HI.  to  Miss,  river. 

Kasson  (kSs'sou)  vil.  Dodge  co.  Minn 1 

Kastamunl  (kas'ta-moo'ne)  vilayet,  N  W  Turkey  in  Asia,  19,300  D  pop.  1,009. 

—  its  *  pop.  33. 

Katagum  (ka-ta-goom')  town,  Sokoto,  British  Niger  Territories,  W  Africa 8 

Katahdin  (ka-ta'din)  mt.  Piscataquis  co.  Me.  5,385  ft.  high. 

Eatsena  (kat-se'na)  tovra,  #  of  Kano  prov.  Sokoto,  W  Africa 7 

Kattowitz  (kafto-wTtz)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia 11 

Eathlawar  (kath'_e-a-war')  pen.  Gujarat,  W  coast  India,  21,100  D 2,313 

Eaiunga  (ka-tun'ga)  town,  Nupe,  British  Niger  Territories,  W  Africa 15 

Eatwyk-aan-Zee  (kafwtk-an-za)  vil.  Netherlands,  8  ra.  N  W  of  Leyden 5 

Eauai  (kow-I'e)  agr.  isl.  Hawaiian  Isls.  780  D ;  sugar  culture 6 

Eaufbeuren  (kowf'boi'ren)  mfg.  town,  Svvabia,  Bavaria,  Germany 6 

Eaufman  (kafman)  CO.  N  E  Tex.  800  D  pop.  22.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 
Eaukauna  (k^ka'na)  tp.  &  city,  Outagamie  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  5. 

Eavaya  (kii-vi'a)  town,  Scutari  vilayet,  W  Turkey  in  Europe 10 

Eaw  (ka)  tp.  Jackson  co.  Mo.  ;  coextensive  with  Kansas  City 120 

Eawardo  (ka-war'do)  native  state,  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India,  887  D 75 

Eaweah  Peak  (ka-we'a-)  Sierra  Nevada  range,  Cal.  14,000  ft.  high. 

Eayes  (kaz)  town,  on  the  Senegal  riv.  W  Africa,  lat.  14°30'  N,  Ion.  11°30'  W  ; 

*  of  the  French  Sudan. 

Eaysville  (kaz'vil)  tp.  &  city,  Davis  co.  Ut.  territory tp.  1 

Kazamin  (ka-za-men')  town,  Turkey  in  Asia,  8  m.  N  W  of  Bagdad 12 

Eazan  (ka-ziin')  govt.  E  Russia  24,601  D  pop.  2,141.  —  its  *,  ft.  city,  pop.  133. 
E^ZVin  (kiiz'ven')  or  Easbin  (kaz'ben')  town,  N  Persia,  90  ui.  N  W  of  Teheran        46 
Eealakeakua  (ka-a/la^lia-a-koo'ajbay,  Hawaii ;  Capt.  Cook  was  killed  here. 
Eearney  (kar'ne)  co.  S  Neb.  525  D  pop.  9,  X  Minden.  —  tp.  Clay  co.  Mo.  pop. 

3.  —  city,  X  of  Buffalo  co.  Neb.  pop.  8. 
Eearny,  co.  S  W  Kan.  864  D  pop.  2,  X  Lakin. 
Eearsarge  (ker'sarj)  mt.  Merrimack  co.  N.  H.  2,943  ft.  high.  —  mt.  Carroll  co. 

N.  H.  3,251  ft.  high. 

Eeating  (ke'ttng)  tp.  McKean  co.  Pa 3 

Eeoskemet  (kech'kem'af)  mfg.  &  agr.  town,  Pest  co.  Hungary 48 

Eediri  (ka-de're')  prov.  S  coast,  Java  isl.  pop.  677.  —  its  *  pop.  6. 

Kedron  (ke'dron)  brook,  Palestine,  E  side  of  Jerusalem. 

Eeene  (ken)  city,  X  of  Cheshire  co.  N.  H 7 


Eeerutpur  (ke-rtlt-poor')  town,  Bijnaur  dist.  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India 

Keeseville  (kez'vTl)  vil.  Essex  co.  N.  Y.  on  Au  Sable  river 

Eeewatin  (ke-wa'tln)  dist.  Canada,  attached  to  Manitoba,  267,000  D 

Eelll  (kal)  town,  Baden,  Germany,  on  Rliine  river,  opp.  Strasburg 

Eelghley  (keth'le)  mfg.  town.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England 

Eeith  (keth)  co.  W  Neb.  1,254  D  pop.  3,  X  OgaUala. 

Eekrl  (ka'kre)  town,  Ajmere,  Rajputana,  India 

Eelat  (kel-at_').     See  Khelat. 

EelSO  (kgl'so)  bor.  Roxburgh  co.  Scotland  ;  yearly  cattle  market,  Aug.  5 

Eelung  (keloong')  treaty  port,  N  Formosa  isl.  China 

Eemijokl  (ka'me-yo'ke)  riv.  300  m.  long,  Lapland,  Russia  in  Europe. 
Eempen  (kSmp'en)  town,  Posen  prov.   Prussia,  pop.  6.  —  town,  Rhine  Prov. 

Prussia,  pop.  6. 
Kemper  (kemp'er)  CO.  E  Miss.  740  D  pop.  18,  X  Dekalb. 

Eempten  (kemp'ten)  town,  Suabia,  Bavaria,  51  m.  S  S  W  of  Augsburg 

Een  (kau),  riv.  Bundelkhand,  Cen.  India,  250  m.  long,  to  Jamna  river. 

Ee  lansviile  (ke'nans-vil)  tp.  &  town,  Duplin  co.  N,  C tp. 

Ecndal  (keu'dal)  rnf g.  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  England 

EiJndall  (ken'dal)  co.  N  E  lU.  330  D  pop.  12,  X  YorkviUe.  —  co.  S  cen.  Tex. 

620  D  pop.  4,  X  Boerne.  ^  bor.  McKean  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Eendallville  (kSn'dal-vIl)  city.  Noble  co.  Ind 

Eendrapara  (kSn-dra-pa'ra)  town,  Cuttack  dist.  Orissa,  S  W  Bengal,  British 

India 

Eeneh  (ken'e')  prov.  Upper  Egypt,  544  D  pop.  407.  —  its  *  pop.  13. 
Eennebec  (k6n'e-bek')  riv.  Me.  200  m.  long.  —  co.  S  W  cen.  Me.  888  D  pop.  57, 

X  Augusta. 
Eennebunk  (kSn'e-bunk')  tp.  &  vil.  York  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Eennebunkport  (kSn'e-bunk-porf)  tp.  York  CO.  Me 

Eenosha  (ke-uo'sha)  CO.  S  E  Wis.  280  D  pop.  16.  —  its  X,  a  cml.  city,  pop.  7. 
Eensington  (ken's1tug-ton)  town,  Middlesex  co.  England,  W  suburb  of  Lon- 
don, pop.  163.  —  town,"S  Australia,  pop.  10. 
Eent  (kSut)  CO.  cen.  Del.  630  D  pop.  33,  X  Dover.  —  co.  N  E  Md.  315  D  pop. 

17,  X  Chestertown.  —  co.  W  Mich.  860  D  pop.  110,  X  Grand  Rapids.  —  co. 

R.  I.  180  D  pop.  27,  X  East  Greenwich.  —  vil.  Portage  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  co. 

S  E  England,  1,555  D  pop.  1,142,  X  Maidstone.  —  co.  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 

1,720  D  pop.  24,  X  Richibucto.  —  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  644  D  pop.  31,  X 

Chatham. 
Eentish— Town  (kSut'ish-)  chapelry,  Middlesex  co.  Eng.  N  suburb  of  London 
Eenton  (ken'ton)  co.  Ky.  152  D  pop.  54,  X  Covington.  —  hundred  &  town, 

Kent  CO.  Del.  hundred  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Hardin  co.  O.  pop.  6. 
Kentucky  (kgn-tuk'i)  state,  E  cen.  U.  S.  A.  40,400  D  pop.  1,859,  *  Frankfort. 
Kentucky  River,  350  m.  long,  Cumberland  Mts.  to  Ohio  river. 

Kenwyn  (kgn'wTn)  vU.  Cornwall  co.  England 

Keokuk  (ke'6-kuk)  co.  S  E  lo.  576  D  pop.  24,  X  Sigourney. .—  city,  Lee  co.  lo. 

pop.  14. 
KerauU  (kSr'ow-le')  state,  Rdjputdna,  India,  1,878  D  pop.  149.  ^  town  in 

same,  pop.  26. 

Eerensk  (ka-rensk')  town,  Penza  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Kerguelen  Land  (kerg'e-len-)  isls.  Indian  Oc.  3,000  D  lat.  49°  S,  Ion.  70°  E. 
Eerkuk  (kgr'kook')  town,  Kurdistan,  Turkey  in  Asia,  155  m.  N  of  Bagdad .... 

Eerkrade  (kSrk'ra-de)  vil.  Limburg  prov.  Netherlands 

Eerm^  (kgr-man')  prov.  S  E  Persia,  05,000  D  pop.  600.  —  city,  its  #  pop.  40. 

Eermanshall  (kgr'man'sha')  town,  Ardilan  prov.  N  W  Persia 

Eem  (kern)  co.  S  cen.  Cal.  7,971  D  pop.  10,  X  Bakersfield. 

Eem  River,  200  m.  long.  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  to  Tulare  Lake,  Cal. 

Eerr  (ker)  co.  S  W  cen.  Tex.  1,100  D  pop.  4,  X  KerrviUe. 

Eerry  (ker'rT)  co.  Munster  prov.  Ireland,  1,853  D  pop.  179,  X  Tralee. 

Eershaw  (ker'sha')  CO.  S.  C.  775  D  pop.  22,  X  Camden. 

Eertch  (kgrch)  ft.  town  &  port,  Crimea,  S  Russia ;  Mithridates  buried  here. . 

Eessenich  (kgs'sg-niK')  vil.  Limbourg  prov.  Belgium 

Eesteven,  Parts'of  (-kes'tev-gn)  S  W  subdiv.  Lincoln  co.  England 

Eeswick  (kez'ik)  town,  Cumberland  co.  England,  on  Greta  river 

Eeszthely  (kest'hgl')  town,  Szalad  co.  Hungary 

Eettering  (kgt'ter-Ing)  town,  England,  14  m.  N  N  E  of  Northampton 

Eettur  (kgt'toor')  tovm,  Belgaum  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India 

Eeunjhar  (ke-oon'jar)  native  state,  Orissa,  India,  3,096  D  pop.  182.  —  its  *. 
Eew  (ku)  vil.  Surrey  co.  England,  7  m.  from  London ;  botanical  garden. 
Eewanee  (ke-wa'ne)  tp.  &  town,  Henry  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  6,  town  pop.  5. 
Eewaunee  (ke-wa'ne)  co.  E  Wis.  336  D  pop.  16.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 
Eeweenaw  (ke'we-na)  co.  N  upper  pen.  Mich.  350  D  pop.  3,  X  Eagle  Eiver. 
Eeyapaha  (ke'ya-pa'ha)  CO.  N  Neb.  660  D  pop.  4,  X  Springview. 

Eeyport  (ke'pSrt)  town,  Monmouth  co.  N.  J 

Eeyser  (ki'zer)  tp.  Dekalb  co.  Ind.  pop.  4.  ^  town,  X  of  Mineral  co.  W.  Va. 

pop.  2. 

Kejrtesvllle  (kets'vTl)  tp.  &  town,  Chariton  co.  Mo tp. 

Key  West  (ke-)  city,  spt.  &  X  of  Monroe  co.  Fla.  on  isl.  in  Gulf  of  Mexico.. . 
Kezdl— Vasarhely  (kez'de'-va'shar'hel')  town,  Transylvania  prov.  Hungary.. 

Kezd-Szaaz  (kgzd-saz')  town,  Transylvania  prov.  Hungary 

Ehaibar^Pass  (Kii'e-bar-)  into  Afghanistan  from  Iiadia,  10  m.  W  of  Peshavrar. 

Ehairabad  (Ki'ra'bad')  town,  Sitapur  div.  Oudh,  British  India 

Ehairpur  (Klr'poor)  native  state,  N  W  Bombay,  W  India,  6,109  O  pop.  132.  — 

its  #  near  tlie  Indus  river. 
Khalkas  Country  (Kal'kas'-)  N  Mongolia,  47°-53°  N,  90°-112°  E,  *  Urga. 
Khamgaon  (Kam-ga-on')  town,  Akola  dist.  W.  Berar,  India;  cotton  market.. 
Khandesh  (Kiin'dash)  dist.  Bombay,  British  India,  9,311  D  pop.  778,  *  Dhulia. 

Khandiva  (Kan'di-va)  town,  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India 

Khania  (Ka-ne'a)  ft.  spt.  &  cml.  town,  N  coast  Crete  isl.  Mediterranean  sea  . . 

Khanpur  (Kan'pobr')  tovra,  Bahawalpur  dominion,  India 

Ehappa  (Ka'pa)  town,  Nagpur  dist.  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India 

Eharkov  (Kar-kof)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  21,041  D  pop.  2,322.  —its  *,  a 

cml.  city,  pop.  188. 
Ehartum  (Kar'tobm')  town,  Africa,  former  *  of  Egyptian  Sudan  ;  siege  1885. 

EhasganJ  (K'as-fanj')  town,  Etah  dist.  India,  60  m.  N  E  of  Agra 

Ehasia  (Ka'se-a)  dist.  Assam  prov.  British  India,  6,157  D ;  jungle  region 

Ehatmandu  (Kafman'doo')  town,  #  of  Nepal,  India 

Ehawak  (Kii-wak')  most  E  pass  Hindu-Kush  Mts.  13,200  ft.  high. 

Ebelat  (Kel-af)  walled  town,  #  of  Khelat  prov.  and  of  Baluchistan 

Eheri  (Kg "re')  dist.  N.  W.  Provs.  Brit.  India,  2,963  D  pop.  739.  —its  *  pop.  7. 
Eherson"(Ker-son')  govt.  Russia  in   Europe,  27,523  D  pop.   2,027.  —  its   * 

pop.  62. 
Ehiva  (Ke'va)  khanate,  vassal  state  of  Russia,  Turkestan,  cen.  Asia,  22,320  P 

pop.  700.  —  its  #  pop.  5. 
Ehodavendigar  (Ko-da-vgn-de-gar').     See  Brusa. 

EhOdjent  (Ko'jgnf)  town,  Syr  Daria  prov.  Russian  Turkestan,  cen.  Asia 

Ehoi  (Koi)  town,  Azerbaijan  prov.  N  Persia 

Ehokan  (Ko'kan')  or  Kokand  (ko'kand')  town,  #  of  Ferghana  govt.  Russia 
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Eholm  (Kolm)  town,  Pskov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Lovat  river 5 

Khond-Mals  (Kond-malz')  dist.  Orissa,  Incfia ;  home  of  the  Khonds 52 

Khonsar  (Kon'sar')  agr.  &  mfg.  town,  Irak-Ajemi  prov.  Persia 12 

Ehorassan  (Ko'ras-san')  prov.  N  E  Persia 2,000 


□  means  square  miles ;  *,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining ;  apt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  :=  l,50O  to  2,499 ;  3  =:  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  leas  than  1,000  not  giyen.     See  AbbJ'evialions,  p.  1919. 
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Xhorram^b^d  (KSr-ram-a'bad')  town,  Irak-Ajemi  prov.  Persia 

KhOTSabdd  (KSr'eS'bad')  vil.  Turkey  in  Asia,  near  Mosul ;  ruins  of  Nineveh. 
Khoten  (Ko'teu')  dist.  Chinese  Turkestan,  Gobi  Desert.  —  or  llchi  (el-che')  its 

*  pop.  30  ;  trade  in  leather,  silk,  and  paper. 

EhUlsla  (Kul'se-a)  state,  on  the  Sirhiud  Plain,  Punjab,  India,  1G8  n 

Khulm  (Koolm)  dist.  Afghan  Turkestan.  —  its  *  pop.  10. 
Ebunawur  Pass  (Koon'a-wQr'-)  in  Himalaya  Mts.  20,000  ft.  high. 
Khundpara  (Kund-pa'ra)~state,  Orissa,  India,  244  D  pop.  57.  —  its  *  pop.  3. 
EhundUZ  ^Koon-dooz')  dist.  Afghan  Turkestan,  35°-38°  N,  68='-72°  E.  —  its  *. 

Ehurja  (Koor'ja)  town,  Buluudsliahar  dist.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 

Khuzlstan  (Koo-zts-tan')  anc.  Susiana,  agr.  prov.  S  W  Persia. 

Ehvalynsk  (Kva-lensk')  town,  Saratov  govt.  Russia,  rt.  bank  of  Volga  river. . 

Ehyen  Country  (kI-Su'-)  region,  Indo-China,  lat.  19°-24°  N,  Ion.  93°-95°  E. 

Khyr^b^d  (Ker-a'bad')  town,  Oudh,  India,  100  m.  W  N  W  of  Lucknow 

Khyragarh  (Kl'rii-giir')  state,  Cen.  Provs.  India,  940  D  pop.  122.  —  its  #. 

Klakhta  (ke-aK'ta)  town,  Transbaikalia  govt.  Siberia  ;  Chinese  trade 

Kiangsi  (ke-ang'se)  prov.  S  E  China,  72,176  D  pop.  24,534,  *  Nan-Chang. 
KiangSU  (ke-^Sng'soo')  prov.  N  E  China,  44,500  D  pop.  20,905,  #  Nanking. 
Kiankari   (ke-an'ka-re')   town,  Kastamuni  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  55  na.  S  of 

Kasta)nuni 

ElckapOO  (ktck'a-poo')  tp.  Leavenworth  co.  Kan.  on  Missouri  river 

Kidder  (kTd'der)"co.  cen.  N.  Dak.  1,440  D  pop.  1,  X  Steele. 

ELiddermlnster  (kTd'ei--mTu'ster)  mfg.  town,  Worcester  co.  England 

Kiel  (kel)  ft.  spt.  &  navy  yard,"Holstein,  Prussia,  53  m.  N  N  E  of  Hamburg. .. 
Kieloe  (ke-Slt'sa)  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  3,897  D  pop.  092.  —  its  *  pop.  5. 
Kiev  (ke-ef)  govt.  Russ.  in  Eur.  19,091  D  pop.  3,072.  —its  #,  ft.  city,  pop.  184. 

Klklnda  (ke-ken'do')  town,  Torontal  co.  Hungary 

Kilauea  (ke'Iou-a'a)  crater  3  m.  long,  on  slope  of  Mauna  Loa,  Hawaii,  4,040  ft. 

above  sea,  Hawaiian  Isls.  ;  greatest  continually  active  volcano  in  the  world. 
Kildare  (kTl-dar')  CO.  E  Ireland,  654  D  pop.  70,  X  Naas. 

Kllia  (ke'le-a)  or  KUlanova  (-a-no'va)  ft.  town,  Bessarabia,  Russia  in  Europe. 
Klllma-Rfjaro  (kTl'e-man'jii-ro')  mt.  E  Africa,  3°  40'  S,  37°  E,  18,715  ft.  high. 
Kilkenny  (kll-ken'T)  co.  S  Ir.  796  D  pop.  87.  —  its  X  on  Nore  riv.  pop.  12. 

Killarney  (kil-ar'ni)  town,  Kerry  co.  Ireland,  44  m.  W  N  W  of  Cork 

Killiecrankle  (kil'I-cran'kl)  pass,  Grampian  Mts.  Scotland ;  battlefield,  1689. 

.  Killlngly  (kil'ing-lT)  tp.  &  vil.  Windham  co.  Conn tp. 

Kilmarnock  (kTl-miir'uok)  mfg.  bor.  Ayr  co.  Scotland,  on  Irvine  river 

Kilsyth  (kil'sith')  bor.  Stirling  co.  Scotland,  12i  m.  NE  of  Glasgow 

Kimball  (ktm'bal)  CO.  W  Neb.  923  D  pop.  1,  X  Kimball. 

Kimberley  (ktnT'ber-lT)  town,  #  of  West  Griqualand,  S  Africa 

Elmberworth  (kim'ber-wQrth)  tp.  York  co.  England  ;  suburb  of  Rotherham. 
Kimble  (ktm'bl)  co.  cen.  Tex.  1,360  D  pop.  2,  X  Junction  City. 

KimitO  (ke-me'to)  vil.  Abo  prov.  Finland,  on  Kimito  island 

Kimpolnng  (kem'pS-loong')  town,  Roumania,  80  m.  N  W  of  Bucharest,  pop.  8. 

—  town,  Bukowina  duchy,  Austria,  pop.  5. 

Kincardine  (kin-kar'dln)  CO.  Scotland,  385  D  pop.  36,  X  Stonehaven. 

EinderhOOk  (kin'der-h56k')  tp.  &  vil.  Columbia  co.  N.  Y tp. 

King,  CO.  W  cen.  Wash.  1,944  D  pop.  64,  X  Seattle. 

King  and  Queen,  co.  E  Va.  400  D  pop.  10,  X  King  and  Queen  Courthouse. 

Klng-ChOW  (king'-chow')  city,  Hupeh  prov.  China 

Kingfisher,  co.  N  W  Ok.  pop.  8,  X  Kingfisher. 

King  George,  co.  E  part  of  Va.  190  D  pop.  7,  X  King  George  Courthouse. 

King  Island,  isl.  N  W  of  Tasmania,  Bass's  Strait,  40  m.  long. 

Eing-ke-tao.     See  Seoul. 

Kingman,  co.  S  Kan.  864  D  pop.  12,  X  Kingman,  pop.  2. 

Kings,  CO.  N.  Y.  37  n  pop.  839,  X  Brooklyn.  —  tp.  Williamsburg  co.  S.  C. 
pop.  3.  —  CO.  Leinster,  Ireland,  772  D  pop.  65,  X  Tullamore.  —  co.  New 
Brunswick,  1,565  D  pop.  23,  X  Hampton.  —  co.  Nova  Scotia,  812  D  pop.  22, 
X  Kentville.  —  co.  Prince  Edward  Island,  644  D  pop.  27,  X  Georgetown. 

Kingsbury  (ktngz'bgr-e)  CO.  W  S.  Dak.  870  D  pop.  9,  X  De  Smet.  —  tp.  Wash- 
ington CO.  N.  Y.  50  m.  N  of  Albany 

Kingsmlll  Islands.     See  Gilbert  Islands. 

Kings  Mountain,  tp.  Cleveland  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  York  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 

King' S  Norton  (-nSr'ton)  vil.  &  par.  Worcester  co.  England par. 

Kingston  (ktngz'tgn)  tp.  &  vil.  Plymouth  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2.  ^  city,  X  of 
Ulster  CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  21.  —  tp.  &  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  4,  bor.  pop.  2. 

—  cml.  city,  X  of  Surrey  co.  &  #  of  Jamaica  isl.  West  Indies,  pop.  49,  a  spt. 
^  cml.  city,  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  pop.  19. 

KlngSton-On-Railway,  town,  Surrey  CO.  England 

Kingston-upon-HuU.    See  Hull. 

KingSton-upon-Thames  (-tgmz)  town,  Surrey  CO.  England 

Kingstown  (klngz'town)  spt.  on  Dublin  Bay,  Ireland,  pop.  19.  .—  spt.  *  of  St. 

Vincent  isl.  British  West  Indies,  pop.  5. 

King-te-Tchiang  (king'-ta-che-ang')  town,  Kiangsi  prov.  China 

King  William,  co.  E  part  of  Va".  270  D  pop.  10,  X  King  William  Courthouse. 
King  William's  Town,  town.  Cape  Colony,  S  Af.  anc.  *  of  Brit.  KafEraria. 

Klnmundy  (ktn'mun'dT)  city,  Marion  co.  Ill 

Kinney  (ktn'ng)  co.  S  W  Tex.  1,700  D  pop.  4,  X  Brackettville. 
Kinross  (kTn'r5s')  co.  Scotland,  78  D  pop.  6.  —  its  X. 

Kinsale  (kin' sal')  spt.  town  &  watering  place,  Cork  co.  Ireland 

Kinston  (ktn'ston)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Lenoir  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  2. 
Klolen  or  Kjolen  (kyo'lgn  or  cho'len)  mts.  Sw.  &  Norway,  highest  5,956  ft. 
Kiong-ChOO  (ke-ong'-choo')  city,  &  treaty  port,  China,  *  of  Hainan  island  . . 
KlOO-SiOO  (ke-C)b'-she-ob).     See  KinsHIu. 

Kioto  (ke-o'to)  mfg.  town  &  former  *  of  Japan,  Hondo  (Nippon)  island 

Kiowa  (kl'o-wa)  CO.  S  E  Col.  1,800  D  pop.  1,  X  Sheridan  Lake.  —  co.  S  Kan. 

720  D  pop.  3,  "X  Greensburg. 

Klrby  (ker'bi)^.  Northampton  co.  N.  C 

Kirchberg   (keerK'bSro)   mfg.  town.  Saxony  kingdom,   Germany,  pop.  5.  — 

town,  St.  Gall  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  4. 
Kirohheim  (keerK'hlm)  mfg.  town,  Wurttemberg,  Germany,  16  m.  S  E  of  Stutt- 
gart, pop.  0.  —town,  Gtiritz  dist.  Kiistenland,  Austria,  pop.  G. 

Kirghiz  (kir'gez')  people,  cen.  A.sia ;  ter.  lat.  440-55°  N,  Ion.  53°-82°  E 

Kirghiz  Steppe  (-stSp)  region,  Russia  in  Asia,  between  Russian  Turkestan  & 

Siberia,  755,793  D  pop.  2,001 ;  divided  into  govts,  of  Uralsk,  Tubgai,  Akmo- 

LINSK,  and  Semipalatinsk. 
Eirin  (kir'Tn)  prov.  Manchuria,  116,929  D  pop.  120,  *  Kirin-Ula. 
Kirkcaldy  (kir-kal'dT  or  kir-ka'dT)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Fife  co.  Scot,  a  spt..  . . 
Kirkcudbright  (kir-koo'bi'e)  CO.  S  W  Scotland  911  D  pop.  40.  —  its  X  pop.  3. 

Eirkdale  (kerk'dSl)  N  suburb  of  Liverpool,  England 

Kirkintilloch  (kerk'Tn-tTl'loK)  bor.  Dumbarton  co.  Scotland 

Kirk-Killsseh  (keerk-ke-leVse)  town,  Turkey  in  Europe 

Kirkland  (kerk'land)  tp.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y 

Kirklin  (kerk'liiT)  tp.  &  town,  Clinton  co.  Ind tp. 

Klrksvllle  (kerks'vil)  city,  X  of  Adair  co.  Mo 

Kirkwall  (kerk'wal)  spt.  Mainland  isl.  X  of  Orkney  co.  Scotland 

Kirkwood  (kerk'w'Ood)  vil.  St.  Louis  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Belmont  co.  0.  pop.  2, 

Kirsanov  (keSr-sa-nSv')  town,  Russia  in  Europe,  44  m.  E  N  E  of  Tambov 

Kishenev  (kTsh'e-ngv')  town,  *  of  Bessarabia,  Russ.  in  Evirope,  on  Bulk  river 
Kiahengarh  (klsh'en-giSr')  state,  RAjputdna,  India,  724  D  pop.  113.  —  its  * 

pop.  15. 
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Klshm  (kishm)  isl.  S  E  Persian  Gulf,  70  m.  long,  12  m.  broad,  pop.  5.  —  its  #. 
Kishon  (kish'on)  riv.  Palestine,  Anti-Libanus  mts.  to  Mediterranean  sea. 
Kishoregani  (kTsh'o-re-ganj')  town,  Mymensingh  dist.  Bengal,  British  India. 

Kis-Kbros  (kish-ko'rosh')  town,  Hungary,  25  m.  W  of  Felegyhaza «. . 

Eistna  (kTst'na)  riv.  S  India,  600  m.  long,  W  Ghats  to  Bengal  Bay. 
Kit  Carson  (kft  kar'son)  co.  cen.  Col.  2,150  D  pop.  2,  X  Burlington. 
Kit  Carsons  Peak  (-kar'sonz-)  mt.  S  Col.  14,100  ft.  high. 
Kitsap  (kit'sap)  CO.  W  Wash.  392  □  pop.  5,  X  Port  Madison. 

Kittanning  (kit-an'ing)  bor.  X  of  Armstrong  co.  Pa 

Kittatinny  (kTt'a-tin'x)  or  Blue  Mountain,  Pa.  &N.  J.  2,400  ft. 

Kittery  (ktt'er-i )  tp.  &  vil.  York  co.  Me.  ;  U.  S.  navy  yard tp. 

Kittitas  (kif'tif-tas)  CO.  cen.  Wash.  3,344  D  pop.  9,  X  EUensburg. 

Kittrell  (kit'rel)  tp.  &  town,  Vance  co.  N.  C tp. 

Kittson  (kit'sou)  CO.  N  W  Minn.  2,245  D  pop.  5,  X  Hallock. 

Kitzingen  (kft'slng-en)  mfg.  town,  Bavaria,  Germanj',  on  Main  river 

Kiuldang  (ke-oo'ke-ang')  city  &  treaty  port,  Kiangsi  prov.  China 

Klungchau  (ke-68ng'chow')  city  &  treaty  port,  #  of  Hainan  isl.  China 

Hiushiu  (kyoo"shyob')  S  isl.  Japanese  empire,  with  Liukiu  Isls.  1C,840  D 

Kl— Yuen  (ki-yob-Sn')  town,  Mukden  prov.  Manchuria,  Chinese  Empire 

Kizll-Irmak  (ktz'el-eer-mak')  riv.  Asia  Minor,  520  m.  long,  to  Black  Sea. 
Kizil-Eum  (kiz'Tl-koom)  desert,  Russian  Turkestan,  E  of  Aral  Lake. 

Kizliar  fkTz'le-ar')  ft.  town,  on  Terek  riv.  Caucasus,  Russia 

Kladno  (klad'no)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  15  m.  W  N  W  of  Prague 

Klagenfurth  (kla'gen-foorf)  city,  #  of  Carinthia,  Austria 

Klamath  (klii'matii)  CO.  S  Ore.  5,520  D  pop.  2,  X  Linkville. 

Klamath  Lake,  Ore.  &  Cal.  44  m.  long,  14  m.  wide  at  N  end. 

Klamath  River,  275  m.  long,  from  Lower  Klamath  Lake,  S  Ore.  through  N 

Cal.  to  Pacific  ocean. 

Eklattau  (klat'tow)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  68  m.  S  W  of  Prague 

Elausenburg   (klow'zen-boorG')   or  EolOZSVar  (ko'lozh'var')  CO.  Hungary, 

1,940  D  pop.  202.  —  its  X,  on  Szamos  riv.  pop.  33. 
Elickitat  (kllk'e-tat)  CO.  S  Wash.  2,176  D  pop.  5,  X  Goldendale. 
Klin  (klen)  town,  Russia  in  Europe,  40  m.  N  N  W  of  Moscow,  on  Sestra  river  . 

Klintzy  (klint'se)  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

KlOSterneuburg  (klos-ter-noi'b66ro)  mfg.  town,  Austria,  near  Vienna 

Knaresborough  (n3rs'bar-ro)  bor.  York  co.  Engl.and,  16  m.  W  N  W  of  York. 

EnightSbridge  (nIts'brTj)  W  suburb  of  London,  Middlesex  co.  England 

Enightstown  (nits'town)  town,  Henry  co.  Ind 

Knott  (not)  CO.  S  W  Ky.  365  D  pop.  5,  X  Hindman. 

Knox  (noks)  CO.  N  W  lU.  720  D  pop.  39,  X  Knoxville.  —  co.  S  W  Ind.  510  D 

pop.  28,  X  Vincennes.  —  co.  S  E  Ky.  350  D  pop.  14,  X  Barboursville.  —  co. 

S  Me.  328  D  pop.  31,  X  Rockland.  —  co.  N  E  Mo.  510  D  pop.  14,  X  Edina.  — 

CO.  N  B  Neb.  1,100  D  pop.  9,  X  Niobrara.  —  co.  cen.  0.  527  D  pop.  28,  X 

Mount  Vernon.  —  co.  E  Tenn.  520  D  pop.  60,  X  Knoxville.  —  co.  N  W  Tex. 

900  n  pop.  1,  X  Benjamin.  ^  tp.  Knox  co.  111.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Pottawattamie 

CO.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Columbiana  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Jefferson  co.  O.  pop.  2. 
Knozville  (-vTl)  city,  Knox  co.  111.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Marion  co.  lo.  tp. 

pop.  6,  city  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Ray  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  ^  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop. 

2.  —  city,  X  of  KJnox  co.  Tenn.  pop.  23. 

Kobbe  (kbb'be)  town,  Darfur,  Sudan,  cen.  Africa 

EobdO  (kob'do)  prov.  N  W  Mongolia,  Chinese  Empire.  —  its  *  pop.  10. 
Eob^  (ko'ba)  cml.  city,  S  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  on  Hiogo  Bay,  40  m.  S  W  of  Kioto 

Kobrin  (ko'bren)  town,  Grodno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Kobyliaki  (ko-bel-ya'ke)  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Kochi  (ko'che)  or  Kotsl  (ko'tse)  town,  spt.  S  E  Shikoku  isl.  Japan 

Koei-ChOO  (kwa'-choo').     See  Kweichow. 

Kotu  (ko'foo)  town,  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  100  m.  W  of  Tokyo 

Kohat  (ko-haf)  dist.  Punjab,  Peshawur  div.  2,289  D  pop.  145.  —  its  *  pop.  11. 
Koh-i-Baba  (ko'-e-ba'ba)  mt.  range,  Afghanistan,  17,640  ft.  high. 

Kokaboni  (ko'ka-bo'ne)  town,  Bornu,  Sudan,  Africa,  on  Yen  river 

Kokomo  (ko'ko-mo)  city,  X  of  Howard  co.  Ind 

Koko-Nor  (ko^ko-n8r')  lake,  Chinese  empire,  E  of  Gobi  Desert,  2,040  D. 

Kokura  (ko-koo'ra)  spt.  Kiushiu  isl.  Japan,  #  of  Fizen^province 

Kolabah  (kol'a-bii)  dist.  W  India,  S  of  city  of  Bombay,  1,482  D 

Koladan  (ko'la-dan')  riv.  Arakan  div.  Lower  Burma,  200  m.  long. 

Kolapur  (ko.'la-poor')  native  state,  W  India,  2,778  D  pop.  803.  —  its  *,  185  m. 

S  S  E  of  Boiiibay.  —  town,  Amrawati  dist.  Berdr,  British  India,  pop.  6. 

Kolding  (kol'ding)  town,  Jutland,  Denmark 

Kollazin  (ko-le-ii-zen')  town,  Russia,  on  Volga  riv.  80  m.  E  N  E  of  Tver 

Kolin  or  Neu  Kolln  (noi  ko-len')  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Elbe  river 

Kolo  (ko'lo)  town,  Kalisz  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  on  isl.  in  Warta  riv. 

pop.  8.  ^  or  Kolko,  town,  Lomza  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 

Kolomea  (ko-lo-ma'a)  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  on  Pruth  river 

Kolomna  (ko-lom'na)  town,  Moscow  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Moskva  river. 

Kolouri.     See  Salamis. 

Kom  (kom)  or  Kum  (koom),  dist.  Irak-Ajemi  prov.  Persia.  ^  its  *  pop.  25. 

Komamo  (ko-mar'no)  town,  E  Galicia,  Austria 

KomlOS  (kSm'losh')  town,  Torontal  co.  Hungary,  30  m.  W  N  W  of  Temesvar. . 

Komotau  (ko'mo-tou')  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Konda  (kon'da)  native  state  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India,  174  D 

Eong  Mountains,  Africa,  begin  200  m.  S  E  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  stretch  E. 
EongO  (kbn'go)  riv.  cen.  &  W  Africa,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Kongo  Free  State,  country,  W  Africa,  under  sovereignty  of  Leopold,  King  of 

the  Belgians,  865,400  D  pop.  16,000,  *  Boma. 

Eongsberg  (kSngs'bSro)  mfg.  town,  Norway,  45  m.  W  S  W  of  Christiania 

Eongun  (kon'goon')  spt.  to^vn,  Fars  prov.  Persia,  on  Persian  Gulf 

Konia  (ko'ne-a)  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  35,373  D  pop.  1,088.  —  its  *  pop.  25, 

(inc.  ICO'NItTM. 
KbniggratZ  (ko'neo-rSts)  ft.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  64  m.  E  N  E  of  Prague  . 
Ebniginhof  (ko'neQ-en-hSf)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  16  m.  N  of  Koniggratz.. 
Kbnigsberg  (ko'nTos-bSro')  govt.  E.  Prus.  8,151  D  pop.  1,172.  —  its  *,  a  ft. 

city,  on  Pregel  riv.  pop.  162.  —  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7, 
Ebnigshiitte  (ko'nios-hUt'te)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia  ;  mines  and  baths. . . 

Konin  (ko'uTn)  town,  Kalisz"  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

KonitZ  (ko'nets)  or  Choynica  (Koi-net'sa)  town,  Prussia 

Kbniz  (ki-i'nits)  vil.  &  par.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland 

Konkan  (kSn'kXn)  prov.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  13,639  G 

Konotop  (ko-no-t5p')  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Eoordistan.    See  Kurdistan. 

Eootenai  (koot'g-na)  co,  N  W  Ida.  5,600  D  pop.  4,  X  Rathdrum. 

Kopal  (ko'piil')  town,  W  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia 

Kbpenlck  (ko'pe-ntk')  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  S  m.  S  E  of  Berlin.. 
Eopparberg  (k5p-par-bfirg')  prov.  con.  Sweden,  11,431  D  pop.  197,  #  Faliluu. 
EopreinitZ  (ko'pri-ntts')  town,  Croatia,  Hungary,  27  lu.  E  S  E  of  Warasdiu. .. 

Eoprili  (ko-pro'le)  town,  Macedonia,  Turkey  in  Europe 

Korat  (ko'i'iif)  state,  Siam,  Asia,  pop.  60.  —  its  *■  pop.  6. 

Eordolan  (kSr-do-fiiu')  country,  E  Sudan,  Africa,  100,000  D  pop.  300  t  chief 

town  El  Obeid. 
Eorea  (ko-re'a)  kingdom,  E  Asia,  under  suzerainty  of  China,  84,424  D  pop. 

10,529,  #  Sooiil,  i>op.  250.  —  native  state,  Chutiil-Nilgpur,  Bengal,  British  In- 
dia, 1,631  n  pop.  21,  *  Souhat. 
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Korean  Archipelago,  groups  of  isls.  off  W  coast  of  Korea. 

Korenlcsa  (ko-i  a-ne'cha)  two  contiguous  vils.  Croatia,  Hungary 

Kornegal  (k8r-na-g al')  dist.  Ceylon  isl.  pop.  208.  —  its  *. 

Korneubnrg  (kSr'noi-bSSrs)  town,  Lower  Austria,  9  m.  N  N  W  of  Vienna 

Koron  (ko'ron)  ft.  spt.  Greece,  on  Gulf  of  Koron 

Korop  (ko-rop')  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Korotayak  (ko-ro-ta-yak')  town,  Voronej  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  on  Don  river 

KorotCua  (ko-ro'cha)  towc,  Kursk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Kosciusko  (kos'i-iis'ko)  co.  N  E  Ind.  556  D  pop.  29,  X  Warsaw.  —  vil.  X  of 

Attala  CO.  Miss.  pop.  1. 

Kosel  (ko'zel)  ft.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Oder  river 

KoseletS  (ko-sa-lets')  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Oster  river. 

KoBhkonong  (kSsh'kS-nSng)  tp.  Jefferson  co.  Wis 

KoslOV  (kSs-ISv')  town,  Tambov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Kosmodemlansk  (kSs-mo-dgm-yansk')  town,  Kazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe.. 

KoBSelr  (kSs'ser')  spt.  town,  Upper  Egypt,  on  Red  Sea 

Kossova  (kSs-so'va)  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Europe,  9,2G4  D  pop.  588,  *  Uskub. 
Kossuth  (kSs-sobth')  CO.  lo.  984  D  pop.  13,  X  Algoua.  —  tp.  Manitowoc  co. 

Wis.  pop.  2. 
Kostroma  (kSs-tro'ma)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  32,702  D  pop.  1,354.  —  its  * 
pop.  27. 

Kosy  (ko'se)  town,  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India,  60  m.  N  W  of  Agra 

Kotah  (ko'ta)  Rajput  state,  India,  3,797  D  pop.  526.  —  its  #,  a  ft.  tovm. 

KSthen  (ko'ten)  town,  Anlialt  duchy,  cen.  Germany 

Kot-Kamalla  (kot-ka-ma1e-a)  ft.  town,  Punjab  prov.  British  India 

Kotsl.     See  KooHi. 

Kovel  (ko-vSl')  town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

KovnO  (kSv'no)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  15,692  D  pop.  1,533.  —  its  *  pop.  51. 

Kovrow  (k5v'r0v)  town,  Vladimir  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Kozelsk  (ko-zSlsk')  town,  Russia,  35  m.  S  S  W  of  Kaluga,  on  Zhizdra  river 

Kragouy^vatz  (kra-goo'ye-vatz)  town,  cen.  Servia 

Krajova  (kra-yo'va).     See  Crajova. 
Krakau.    See  Cracow. 

Krallngen  (kra/ltng-en)  par.  &  vil.  Netherlands,  near  Rotterdam 

Kranldl  (kra'ne'de)  town,  Greece,  23  m.  S  E  of  Nauplia 

Krasnlstaw  (kras-nls'tav)  town,  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Wieprz  river. . 

Krasnol— Yar  (kras-noi'-yar)  town,  Astrakhan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Krasnokutsk  (kras'no-kootsk')  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Krasnoyarsk  (kras'no-yarsk')  town,  Siberia,  Rus.  in  Asia,  #  of  Yeniseisk  govt. 
Krasso  (krosh'sho')  CO.  Hungary,  2,024  D  pop.  274,  X  Lugos. 
Krawang  (kra-waug')  Dutch  residency,  Java,  pop.  271,  #  Poerwakarta. 

KremenetZ  (kra-me-n5ts')  town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

KrementchUg  (krSm-gnt-shoog')  mfg.  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe  . 

KreninltZ  (krSm'nlts)  mfg.  &  min.  town,  N  Hungary 

Krems  (krSms)  town,  Austria,  on  Danube  riv.  38  m.  N  W  of  Vienna 

Kremslr  (krSm'ser)  town ,  Moravia  prov.  Austria,  on  March  river 

Kreuznach  (kroits'naK)  town  &  watering  place,  Prussia,  on  Nahe  river 

Krlshnagar  (krtsh-na'gar)  town,  Bengal,  British  India,  *  of  Ndddea  dist.. . . 

Krolevets  (kro-Ia-vgts')  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Kronenberg  (kro'nen-bero')  mfg.  town,  Prussia,  15  m.  E  of  Dusseldorf 

Kronoberg  (kr5'no-bSrg)  prov.  S  Sweden,  3,841  D  pop  160,  *  Wexio. 
Kronstadt  (kron'stat)  CO.  Transylvania,  Hungary,  690  D  pop.  83.  — or  BrassO 

(brosh'sho'),  its  X  pop.  31.     See  Cronstadt. 
KrotOSZyn  (kro-to-shen')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Prussia,  54  m.  S  S  E  of  Posen.... 

KrouchevatZ  (krou'cha-vatz')  town,  cen.  Servia,  on  Morava  river 

Kroya  (kroi'a)  town,  Albania,  Turkey  in  Europe,  45  m.  S  S  E  of  Scutari 

Knimau  (kroo'mou)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  14  m.  S  S  W  of  Budweis 

Kuba  (kob'ba)  ft.  town,  Baku  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia 

Kuban  (koo-ban')  govt.  N.  Caucasia,  Rus.  36,439  D  pop.  1,287,  #  Tekaterinodar. 
Kuen— Lun  (kwSn'-loon')  mt.  range,  cen.  Asia,  N  boundary  of  Tibet,  22,000  ft. 
KufO  (koo'fo)  town,  Sokoto,  British  Niger  Ter.  W  Africa,  52  m.  S  W  of  Kano. 

Kullenburg  (koi'len-bflro)  ft.  town,  Netherlands,  on  Leek  river 

Kuka  (koo'ka)  city,  #  of  Bornu,  Sudan,  cen.  Africa 

Kula  (koofg')  vil.  Bdcs  co.  Hungary 

KulfO  (kobl'fo)  town,  Nupe,  British  Niger  Ter.  W  Africa,  100  m.  N  W  of  Bida 
Kul]a  (kool'ja)  dist.  Chinese  Turkestan,  27,389  □  pop.  130.  —  its  *. 

Kulm  (k56lM)  walled  town,  W.  Prussia  prov.  Germany,  near  Vistula  river 

Kulmbach  (kSolm'baK)  town.  Upper  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Germany 

KumamotO  (koo-ma-mo'to)  spt.  W  Kiushiu  isl.  Japan 

Kumassl  (koo-mSs'si)  town,  #  of  Ashanti,  Upper  Guinea,  W  Africa 

Kum^un  (koo-ma'oou)  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India,  12,438  D  pop.  1,184, 

*  Srinagar,  pop.  2.  —  dist.  of  above  div.  6,000  D  pop.  433,  *  Almora. 
Kumta  (ko6m'ta^  spt.  town,  Madras  pres.  Brit.  India,  330  m.  S  S  E  of  Bombay 
Kunchlnjunga  (k65n-chin'joon'gS)  peak,  Himalaya  Mts.  28,156  ft.  high. 
KundUZ  (koon-dooz')  khanate,  Afghan  Turkestan,  Asia.  —  its  *  pop.  5. 

Kungrad  (kun'grad)  town,  Khiva,  Turkestan,  Asia 

Kungur  (koon'goor')  town,  Perm  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  50  m.  S  E  of  Perm . . 

Kun— Hegyes  (koon'-hSd'yesh')  towii,  Hungary,  on  Theiss  river 

Kun— Szent— Martony  (koon-sent-mar'ton')  town,  Hungary 

Kun-Szent-miklOS  (-me'klSsh')  town,  Hungary,  32  m.  S  E  of  Budapest 

Kuoplo  (koo-o'pe-o)  prov.  Finland,  Russia,  16,499  D  pop.  285.  —  its  *  pop.  8. 

Kupfansk  (koo-pe-ansk')  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Kur  (koor)  riv.  530  m.  long,  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia  in  Asia,  to  Caspian  Sea. 
Kurdistan (koor-dts-tan') region,WAsia, lat.  35°-39° N,lon.  38°-47'=E,  500,000 D 

pop.  3,000  ;  chief  towns,  Arbil,  Altun-Kupri,  and  Kerkuk. 
Kurg  or  Coorg  (koorf)  hiU  prov.  S  W  of  Mysore,  British  India,  1,583  D  pop. 

173,  *  Merkara. 
Kurile  Islands  (koo'ril-)  group  25  isls.  N  Pacific  ocean,  3,070  D  ;  Japanese. 
Kurnaul  (kur-nal')  dist.  Delhi  div.  Punjab  prov.  British  India,  2,352  D  pop. 

611.  —  its  *  78"m.  N  by  W  of  Delhi,  pop.  15. 
Kurnul  (kiir-nool')  dist.  Madras  prov.  India,  7,151  D  pop.  914.  ^  its  #. 
Kurrachee  (kiSr'a-che').     See  KAEicHi. 

Kurrea  (kilr're-a)  town,  Chinese  Turkestan,  180  m.  S  E  of  Khoten 

Kurshee  (kur'she)  town,  Bokhara,  Russian  Turkestan,  cen.  Asia 

Kursk  (koorsk)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  17,937  D  pop.  2,667.  —  its  #,  pop.  50. 

Kusba  (kiis'ba)  town,  Pumeah  dist.  Bengal,  British  India 

Kushab  (kush'ab')  town,  Punjab  prov.  British  India,  on  Indus  river 

Kushan  (koo'shan')  pass  across  the  Hindu-Kush  Mts.  15,000  ft.  high. 
KuskOllUim  (kiSs'ko-kwTm)  second  largest  river  of  Alas. ;  about  550  m.  long. 
Kiissnacht  (kiiss'naKt)  vil.  Schwyz  canton,  Swit.  ;  legend  of  William  Tell. .. 
Kussur  (kiis'soor')  town,  Punjab  prov.  British  India,  27  m.  S  S  E  of  Lahore. . . 
Klistenland  (kiis'ten-lanf)  or  Coastland,  crown  land,  Austria,  on  Adriatic  sea, 

3,084  D  pop.  695,  *  Triest. 

KiiStlin  (kiis-tren')  ft.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  on  Oder  river 

KutaiS  (koo-tis')  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia,  14,084  D  pop.  955.  —  its  * 

pop.  20. 

Kutaya  (koo-ti'yo)  town,  Brusa  vilayet,  Anatolia,  Turkey  in  Asia 

Kutno  (koot'no)  tovm,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Kuttenb^rg  (kat'ten-bero')  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Kuty.  (koo'te)  town7  Galicia,  Austria 

Kutztown  (koots'town)  bor.  Berks  co.  Pa 


Pop. 


11 


13 


10 


10 


KuznetZ  (kooz'nSts)  town,  Saratov  gov.  Russia  in  Europe 

Kwangsl  (kwang'se')  prov.  S  China,  78,250  D  pop.  5,151,  *  Kweilin. 
Kwangtung  (-t66ng')  prov.  S  E  China,  79,456  □  pop.  29,706,  *  Canton. 
KweichOW  (kwi'chow)  prov.  S  W  China,  64,554  D  pop.  7,669,  *  Kweiyang. 

Kyanghin  (ki'an-gen')  town,  Pegu  div.  Lower  Burma 

Kyranuh  (ki-riin'O)  town,  Muzatfamagar  dist.  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India.. . 

KyritZ  (ke'rits)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Kythul  (ki'tjiiil')  town  &  dist.  Bengal,  British  India 

Kyushu  (kyoo-shoo').    See  KiusHin. 


Pop. 
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3 
12 

5 
15 
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Laaland  (inland)  isl.  Denmark,  in  Baltic  sea,  462  D 63 

Labi  (la'be')  town,  Futa-Jallon,  Senegambia,  W  Africa 6 

La  BeUe  Alliance  (la'  b61'  iil'le-5Ns')  farmhouse,  field  of  Waterloo,  Belgium. 

Labes  (la'bSs)  mfg.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia 6 

Labette  (la-bSf)  co.  S  E  Kan.  649  n  pop.  28,  X  Oswego. 

Labiau  (la'be-ow')  mfg.  town,  Konlgsberg,  E.  Prussia  prov.  Germany 6 

Labrador  (lab'ra-dSr')  pen.  E  coast  British  North  America,  450,000  D  pop.  7.  ^ 

N  E  part  of  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  56,000  D  pop.  4. 
Labuan  (la-boo-an')  isl.  &  British  colony,  off  N  W  coast  of  Borneo  isl.  Malay 

Arch.  30  n  pop.  6,  *  Victoria,  pop.  2. 

La  Calle  (lii  kiil'la)  spt.  Algeria,  N  Africa,  300  m.  E  of  Algiers 6 

La  Capesterre  (la'  ka'pSs'tar')  town,  Guadeloupe  isl.  West  Indies 6 

Laccadive  Isles  (ISk'a-div'-)  group,  Arabian  Sea,  lat.  10°-12°  N,  80  D 14 

Lacedogna  (la-cha-don'ya)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Italy 6 

La  Ohapelle  Saint-Denis  (la'  sha'pgl'  sSN'-de-ne')  suburb  of  Paris 32 

La  Chant6  (la'  sha're'ta')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nievre,  France,  on  Loire  river...  6 

Lackawanna  (15k'a-w5n'a)  co.  N  E  Pa.  400  D  pop.  142,  X  Scranton.  —  tp.  St 

vil.  Lackawanna  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  8. 
Laclede  (la-kled')  co.  S  W  cen.  Mo.  740  D  pop.  15,  X  Lebanon. 
Lacon  (la'kon)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Marshall  co.  111.  tp.  fop.  2,  city  pop.  2. 
Laconla  (la-ko'ne-a)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Belknap  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  6,  vil.  pop.  3. 

—  (la-ko'ne-a)  nome,  S  part  of  Morea,  Greece,  1,679  D  pop.  127,  *  Sparte. 
Lac-qui-parle  (lak'-ke'-parl')  co.  W  Minn.  650  D  pop.  10.  —  its  X. 
Lacrosse  (la  krSsO  co.  W  Wis.  450  D  pop.  39.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  25. 

La  Cumhre  (la  koom'bra)  pass,  Andes  mts.  Chile,  12,454  ft.  high. 
Ladakh  (lii'daK')  prov.  Kashmir,  Asia,  30,000  D  pop.  91 ;  chief  city  Leh. 

Ladany  Kbrds^  (15'dan'  ko'rosh')  vil.  Bgk^s  CO.  Hungary 6 

Ladoga  (ISd'o-ga)  lake,  N  W  Russ.  largest  in  Europe,  6,190  D,  outlet,  Neva  riv. 
Ladrones  (la-dronz',  Sp.  liio-ro'nes)  20  isls.  in  Pacific  ocean,  lat.  13°-21°  N, 

Ion.  144°-146°  E,  420  D  pop.  10;  Spanish  ;  #  San  Ignacio  de  Agana,  on  Guahan 

isl.  ^  group  of  islands  in  China  Sea,  opp.  entrance  to  Canton  River. 

Laeken  (la'kgn)  vil.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium  ;  a  suburb  of  Brussels 

La  Estrada  (la  gs-tra'dii)  city,  Spain 

Lalayette  (la-fS-gf)  co.  S  W  Ark.  497  D  pop.  8,  X  Lewisville.  —  co.  Fla.  1,008  D 

pop.  4,  X  New  Troy.  —  par.  S  La.  204  D  pop.  16.  —  its  X  pop.  2.  —  co. 

N  Miss.  720  D  pop.  21,  X  Oxford.  —  co.  W  Mo.  622  D  pop.  30,  X  Lexington. 

—  CO.  S  W  Wis.  630  D  pop.  20,  X  Darlington.  —  town,  X  of  Chambers  co. 
Ala.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Tippecanoe  co.  Ind.  pop.  16.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Onondaga 
CO.  N.  T.  tp.  pop.  2. 

La  Ffere  (la'  far')  town,  dept.  Aisne,  France  ;  artillery  school 

La  Fert6-Mac6  (la'  fSr'ta'-ma'sa')  town,  dept.  Orne,  France 

La  Flfeche  (la'  flash')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Sarthe,  France,  on  Loire  river 

Lafourche  (liffoorsh')  par.  S  La.  1,020  D  pop.  22,  X  Thibodeaux.  —  bayou,  La. 

150  m.  long ;  a  nav.  outlet  Mississippi  riv.  into  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Lages  (la'zhgs)  town,  Santa  Catharina  prov.  Brazil 

Lagny  (lan'ye')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Marne,  France,  on  Marne  river 

Lago  dl  Como  (la'go  de  ko'mo)  lake,  Lombardy,  Italy,  35  m.  long,  3  m.  wide. 
Lago  di  Garda  (la'go  de  gar'da)  largest  lake  of  N  Italy,  35  m.  long,  6  m.  wide. 
Lago  dl  Lugano  (la^go  de  loo-ga'no)  lake,  N  Italy,  16  m.  long,  2  m.  broad. 
Lago  niaggiore  (la^go  miid-jo'ra)  lake,  N  Italy,  40  m.  long,  2  m.  wide. 

Lagonegro  (la'go-na'gro)  mfg.  town,  Potenza,  Italy 

Lagoon,  or  Ellice,  Islands,  group  in  S  Pacific,  N  of  Fiji  Isls.  ;  British. 
Lagoon  of  Tunis  (-tu'nls)  inlet  of  Tunis  Gulf,  NAfrica,  12  m.  long,  5m.  wide. 
Lagos  (la'gos)  ft.  spt.  Algarve  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  7.  —  town,  Jalisco  state, 

Mexico,  pop.  20.  —  British  colony,  on  Slave  Coast,  West  Africa,  1,071  D  pop. 

100.  —  its  *,  100  m.  E  of  Whydah,  pop.  60. 
La  Grande  (la'  grSNd')  tp.  &  city.  Union  co.  Ore.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  3. 
La  Grande  Chartreuse  (-shar'truz')  famous  monastery,  dept.  Isere,  France, 

in  the  Alps,  among  high  mountains. 

La  Grande  Combe  (-koNb')  town,  dept.  Gard,  France,  on  Gard  river 

Lagrange  (la-granj')  co.  N  Ind.  384  D  pop.  16,  X  Lagrange.  —  city,  X  of 

Troup  CO.  Ga.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Cook  co.  111.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Lagrange  co. 

Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Cass  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Lewis  co.   Mo.  pop.  1.  — 

city,  X  of  Fayette  co.  Tex.  pop.  2. 

Lagro  (la'gro)  tp.  &  town,  Wabash  co.  Ind tp. 

La  Guayra  (la  gvri'ra)  spt.  town,  Venezuela,  S.  America,  10  m.  N  of  Caricas. 
Laguna  de  Terminos  (la-goo'na  da  tgr'me-nos)  inlet,  Mexico,  N.  America. 

Lahad]  (la-haj')  town,  Yemen,  Arabia,  18  m.  N  W  of  Aden 

Lahalna  (IS-hi'na)  town  &  spt.  of  Maui,  Hawaiian  Isls. ;  sugar  culture 

Lahajan  (la-ha-jan')  town,  Ghilan  prov.  Persia,  30  m.  E  of  Reshd 

Laharpore  (la-har-por')  town,  Sitapur  div.  Oudh,  British  India 

Lahnstein,  Upper  (-lan'stin)  town,  Prussia,  8  m.  W  of  Nassau,  on  Rhine  river 
Lahore  (la-hor')  div.  Punjab,  India,  8,901  D  pop.  4,576.  —  dist.  of  div.  3,659  D 

pop.  790.  —  city,  *  of  dist.  &  div.  lat.  31°  Z&  N,  Ion.  74=  18'  E,  pop.  177. 

Lahr  (lar)  mfg.  town,  Baden,  Germany,  on  Schutter  river 

Lahsa  (lan'sa)  fertile  dist.  E  Arabia,  pop.  160,  *  Hofhuf. 

Lalbach  (li'baK)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  #  of  Camiola  duchy,  Austria 

L'Algle  (lagl)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Orne,  France,  on  Rille  river 

Lalshev  (ll-shgv')  town,  Kazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Lai— Vang  (li-yang')  town,  Shangtung  prov.  China  ;  silk  trade 

Lake,  co.  N  W  Cal.  1,125  D  pop.  7,  X  Lakeport.  —  co.  W  cen.  Col.  450  D  pop. 

17,  X  Granite.  —  co.  cen.  Fla.  1,100  D  pop.  8,  X  Tavares.  —  co.  N  E  111.  490  U 

pop.  24,  X  Waukegan.  —  co.  N  W  Ind.  500  D  pop.  24,  X  Crown  Point.  —  co. 

lower  pen.  Mich.  580  D  pop.  7,  X  Baldwin.  —  co.  N  E  Minn.  2,380  D  pop.  1, 

X  Beaver  Bay.  —  co.  N  E  O.  240  D  pop.  18,  X  Painesville.  —  co.   S  Ore. 

8,040  D  pop.  3,  X  Lakeview.  —  co.  E  S.  Dak.  580  D  pop.  8,  X  Madison.  —  co. 

N  W  Tenn.  210  D  pop.  5,  X  Tiptonville.  —  tp.  Logan  co.  O.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Stark 

CO.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Wood  CO.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Milwaukee  co.  Wis.  pop.  5. 
Lake  Charles,  tp.  &  town,  Calcasieu  CO.  La.  tp.  pop.  6,  town  pop.  3. 
Lake  City,  town,  X  of  Columbia  co.  Fla.  pop.  2.  ^  city,  Wabasha  co.  Minn. 

pop.  2. 

Lake  Geneva,  city,  Walworth  co.  Wis 2 

Lake  George,  between  Warren  and  Washington  cos.  N.  Y.  36  m.  long. 
Lake  Iseo  (-e-sa'o)  bet.  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  Italy,  15  m.  long,  1\  m.  broad. 

Lake  Landing,  tp.  Hyde  co.  N.  C 3 

Lake  Linden  (ITn'den)  vil.  Houghton  co.  Mich 2 

Lake  KaracaibO  (-mii-ra-ki'bo)  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  137  m.  long,  75  m.  broad. 
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14 
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7 
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U 

31 
6 
5 

60 


D  means  square  miles ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining ;  apt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  vil,,  village. 
Population  Is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499  j  3=2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  .46ftr«i;ta/»onj,  p.  1919. 
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Lake  MemphremaKOg  (-mSm'fre-ma'gSg)  Vt.  &  Canada,  30  m.  long. 

Lake  Nicaragua  (-ue-ka-ra'gwa)  in  Central  America,  90  m.  long,  30  m.  wide. 

Lake  Nlplsslng  (-ntp'is-Ing')  bet.  Lake  Huron  &  Ottawa  riv.  Canada. 

Lake  of  Annecy  (-an'se')  in  Alps  of  Savoy,  Fr.  22  m.  S  of  Geneva,  9  m.  long. 

Lake  ol  Constance  (-k5n'stans)  in  cen.  Europe,  40  m.  long,  200  D. 

Lake  of  Geneva  (-je-ne'va)  or  Lake  Leman  (-le'man)  between  Switzerland 
&  France,  45  ni.  long,  1  to  9i  m.  wide,  82  D  ;  Rhone  riv.  flows  through  it. 

Lake  of  Oennesareth  (-jSn-gs'a-rSth)  now  Tabariyeh  (tiib'a-re'a)  Palestine, 
14  m.  long,  8  m.  wide  ;^Jordan "riv.  flows  through  it. 

Lake  of  Lucerne  (-lu-sern')  cen.  Switzerland,  24  m.  long,  J  m.  to  2  m.  wide. 

Lake  of  Neuchatel  (-uo'slia'tSl')  W  Switzerland,  24  m.  long,  4  m.  wide,  90  D. 

Lake  of  Neusledl  (-uoi'sedl)  W  Hungary,  23  in.  long,  7  m.  broad. 

Lake  of  Perugia  (-pii-rob'ja)  or  Lake  Thrasymene  (-thras'i-me'ne)  Italy, 
10  m.  W  of  Perugia  ;  Romans  defeated  here  by  Hannibal. 

Lake  of  Tamlagua  (-tii-me-a'gwa)  Vera  Cruz  state,  Mexico,  60  m.  long. 

Lake  of  Tamplco  (-t'am-pe'ko)  Vera  Cruz  state,  Mexico,  20  m.  long,  10  m.  wide. 

Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  Switzerland.    See  Lake  Lucerne. 

Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  upper  part  St.  Lawrence  riv.  Canada. 

Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  Minn,  and  Keewatin  dist.  Canada,  250  m.  in  circuit. 

Xake  of  Thun  (-toon)  Switzerland,  on  Aar  riv.  10  m.  long,  2  m.  broad. 

Lake  of  Url  (-oo're^  S  E  extremity  of  Lucerne  Lake,  Switzerland. 

Lake  of  Valencia  (-va-len'the-a)  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  22  m.  long,  6  m.  broad. 

liake  of  Zurich  (-tsii'rlK)  Zurich  canton,  Switzerland,  23  m.  long. 

Lake  Onega  (-o-na'ga)  Olonetz  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  140  m.  long,  3,400  D. 

Lake  Pelpus  (-pa'e-poos)  N  W  Russia,  80  m.  long,  greatest  width  32  m. 

Xake  Prairie  {-pra'ri )  tp.  Marion  CO.  lo 

Lake  Saint  Clair,  between  Mich.  &  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  30  m.  long,  360  O. 
Lakes  of  KlUarney  (-kil-ar'ng)  3  beautiful  lakes,  Kerry  co.  S  W  Ireland. 
Lake  Van  (-van)  salt  lake,  Turkey  in  Asia,  lat.  38°  30'  N,  Ion.  43°  E,  2,000  D. 
Lakhlmpur  (liiK'im-poor')  dist.  N  E  Assam,  British  India,  3,145  D  pop.  121. 
Lak-Nagy  (15k-n5dj')  town,  Csanad  co.  Hungary,  on  Maros  riv. ;  cattle  trade 

■Lalgun]  (151'gunj')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Muzaflerpur  dist.  Bengal,  India 

Xa-Lln  (lii'-len')  town,  Kirin  prov.  Manchuria,  Chinese  empire 

Lalita-Patan  (la'le'tii-pa-tan')  town,  Nepal,  India 

Lalitpur  (lal'et-poor')  dist.  Jhansi  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India,  1,947  D 

pop.  213.  —  its  *  65  m.  S  of  Jhdnsi,  pop.  9. 
La  Mancha  (la  man'chii)  old  prov.  Spain,  now  part  of  Ciudad  Real. 
Lamar  (la-mSr')  co.  N  W  Ala.  612  D  pop.  14,  X  Vernon.  —  co.  N  E  Tex.  900  D 
pop.  37,"  X  Paris.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Barton  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  3. 

Lamballe  (18N'ball')  town,  dept.  C8tes-du-Nord,  France 

Lambayeque  (liim-bJ-a'kai  dept.  N  W  Peru,  17,939  D  pop.  86.  —  its  *  pop.  8. 

LambertVllIe  (ISm'bert-vil)  city,  Hunterdon  co.  N.  J 

Lambeth  (ISm'beth)  bor.  Surrey  co.  England,  S  W  quarter  of  London 

Lambton  (lam'ton)  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  725  D  pop.  48,  X  Sarnia. 

LamegO  (la-ma'go)  city,  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  46  m.  E  of  Oporto 

Lamia  (la-me'a)  town,  Greece,  Phthiotis  &  Phocis  nome,  on  Volo  Gulf 

Lammermoor  HUls  (15m'er-moor-)  Scotland,  from  Edinburgh  co.  to  North 

Sea. 
Lamoille  (la-moil')  CO.  N  Vt.  450  D  pop.  13,  X  Hyde  Park. 
Lamoure  (la-moor')  co^  S  N.  Dak.  1,152  D  pop.  3.  —  its  X. 
Lamov,  Nijnl  (nTzh'ne'  la-mov')  town,  Penza  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 

—  Verknll  (verk'ne'  lii-mov')  town,  Penza  govt,  near  Nijni  Lamov,  pop.  8. 
Lampasas  (ISm-pa'sas)  co.  cen.  Tex.  800  D  pop.  8,  X  Lampasas,  pop.  2. 
Lampedusa  (lam-pa-doo'sa)  isl.  Italy,  midway  between  Malta  and  Tunis. 

Lamperthelm  (iam'p5rt-him')  town,  Hesse,  S  Germany,  on  Rhine  river 

Lampong  (lam'pong')  town,  bay,  &  Dutch  settlement,  S  Sumatra,  dist.  9,975  D 

LamporecchlO  (lam-po-rek'ke-o)  town,  Florence  prov.  Italy 

Lamu  (la'moo')  spt.  British  E"  Africa,  on  Lamu  isl.  Indian  Oc.  lat.  2°  14'  S 

Lanai  (la-na'e)  one  of  the  Hawaiian  Isls.  N.  Pacific  ocean,  150  D 

Lanark  (ISn'ark)  city,  Carroll  co.  111.  pop.  1.  —  or  Clydesdale,  CO.  Scotland, 

889  n  pop.  1,046.  —  its  X  pop.  5.  —  co.  E  Ontario,  1,194  D  pop.  39,  X  Perth. 
Lancaster  (lank'as-tgr)  co.  S  E  Neb.  864  D  pop.  76,  X  Lincoln.  —  co.  S  E  Pa. 
965  n  pop.  149^  X"  Lancaster.  —  co.  S.  C.  535  D  pop.  21,  X  Lancaster 
Courthouse,  pop.  1.  —  co.  B  Va.  160  D  pop.  7,  X  Lancaster  Courthouse.  — 
vil.  X  of  Garrard  co.  Ky.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2. 

—  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Coos  CO.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Erie  co. 
N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Fairfield  co.  O.  pop.  8.  —  city,  X  of 
Lancaster  co.  Pa.  pop.  32.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Grant  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  3,  city 
pop.  2.  — or  Lancashire  (-a-sbir)  co.  &  duchy,  England,  1,888  D  pop.  3,927. 

—  its  X  pop.  31,  a  spt. 

Lancaster  Sound,  N.  Am.  connects  Barrow  Strait  with  Baffin's  Bay,  74°  N. 

Lanclano  (lan-cha'no)  town,  Chieti  prov.  Italy,  6  m.  from  Adriatic  sea 

Landau  (liin'dow)  ft.  town,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Queich  river 

Lander  (ISn'der)  co.  N  Nev.  5,296  D  pop.  2,  X  Austin. 

Landerneau  (loN'dgr'no')  spt.  tovni,  dept.  Finistere,  France 

Landes  (ISNd)  dept.  S  W  France,  3,599  D  pop.  298,  *  Mont-de-Marsan. 

Landis  (ISn'dls)  tp.  Cumberland  co.  N.  J 

LandSberg  (lants'bero)  mfg.  town,  Bavaria,  S  Germany,  on  Lech  riv.  pop.  5. 

—  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  *  of  a  circle,  on  Warta  riv.  pop.  28. 
Land's  End,  cape,  Cornwall  co.  the  most  W  land  of  Bbgland. 

Landsford  (ISndz'ford)  tp.  Chester  co.  S.  C 

Landshut  (lants'hoot)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Iser  riv.  pop. 

19.  —  ft.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Bober  riv.  pop.  6. 

Landskron  (lauts'kron)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Sazawa  river 

Landskrona  (lands'kroo'na)  ft.  spt.  Malmo  prov.  S  Sweden 

Lane  (lan)  co.  W  Kan.  720  D  pop.  2,  X  Dighton.  —  co.  W  Ore.  3,860  D  pop. 

15,  X  Eugene  City. 

Lane  Creek,_tp.  Union  co.  N.  0 

LanesbOrO  (lanz'bur-ro)  tp.  Anson  CO.  N.  C 

Langeland  (liing'e-land)  isl.  Denmark,  106  D  pop.  20,  chief  town  Rudkj<)bing. 

Langemarch  (lan'Ha-marK' )  vil.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Langenberg  (lang'en-bgro'^  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Langendreer  (lang'en-drar)  town,  Westphalia,  Prussia with  commune 

Langhlrano  (liin-ge-"ra'no)  vil.  on  Parma  riv.  Italy,  13  m.  S  of  Parma 

Langlade  (lang'lad)  co.  N  E  Wis.  876  D  pop.  9,  X  Antigo. 

Langnau  (I'ang'now)  vil.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland 

Langres  (ISNgr)  ft.  town,  dept.  Haute-Marne,  Prance,  on  mt.  1,460  ft.  high.. 

Languedoc  (ISN'ge-dftk')  old  prov.  S  France,  now  forms  6  depts. 

Lannion  (l.an'ne-oN')  cml.  town,  dept.  Cotes-du-Nord,  France,  on  Guer  river  . 

Lansdale  (ISnz'dal)  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pa 

Lansdown  (ISnz'down)  tract,  Somerset  co.  England ;  noted  breed  of  sheep. 

Lansford  (l.anz'ford)  bor.  Carbon  co.  Pa 

Lansing  (ISn'sTng)  tp.  &  city,  Allamakee  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2.  — city, 

Ingham  co.  pop.  13,  *  of  Mich.  —  tp.  Tompkins  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3. 
Lansingburg  (ISn'sIug-bflrg)  tp.  &  vil.  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  11,  vil. 

pop.  11. 
Lanzarote  (lan-tha-ro'ta)  isl.  Can.iry  Isls.  300  D  pop.  16,  Spanish,  #  Arrecife. 

Laoag  (lou'iig')  spt.  at  N  W  end  of  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  Islands 

Laon  (lii'oN')  city,  *  of  dept.  Aisne,  France,  86  m.  N  E  of  Paris 

Laos  (la'os)  states,  cen.  Indo-China,  pop.  2,000,  subject  to  Siam  ;  chief  towns, 

Xieng  Khong,  Luang  Prabang,  Pon-sai,  Cliiengmai  (Zimuie),  &  Kemarat. 
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La  Paz  (la  piith')  dept.  Bolivia,  S.  Am.  171,081  D  pop.  346.  —  its  *  pop.  40. 

—  #  of  Lower  California,  Mexico,  on  La  Paz  Bay,  pop.  6 ;  pearl  fisheries. 
Lapeer  (la-per')  ca  S  E  Mich.  660  D  pop.  29.  —  its  X  pop.  3. 
Laphun  !8^ai  (la-foon'  zi')  town,  Siam,  #  of  state  in  Laos,  on  Menam  river  ...         12 

Lapland  (ISp'land)  region,  Europe,  64°-71o  N,  130,000  D 32 

La  Plata  (la  pla'ta)  CO.  S  W  Col.  1,860  Q  pop.  6,  X  Parrott.  —  Bpt.  city,  *  of 
Buenos  Ayres  prov.  Argentine  Republic,  S.  America,  pop.  65 ;  founded  1884, 
La  Plata  River.    See  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

La  Pointe-^-Pitre  (la'  pw3Nf -aZ-pefr).     See  PoiNTE-A-PiTRE. 
Laporte  (la-porf)  co.  N  Ind.  540  D  pop.  34.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  7.  —  tovm, 

Black  Hawk  co.  lo.  pop.  1. 
Lappmark  (lap'mark)  general  name  for  N  dists.  of  Sweden. 
Laprairle  (la-pra'ri)  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  170  D  pop.  11,  X  Laprairie. 

La  Puebla  Nueva  del  Mar  (-nwa'va  dSl  mar)  vil.  Valencia,  Spain 

Lar  (liir)  town,  Persia,  #  of  Laristan  prov.  180  m.  S  E  of  Shiraz 

Lara  (la'rii)  state,  N  W  Venezuela,  S.  Amer.  9,296  D  pop.  247,  *  Barquisimeto. 

La  Rambia  (la  ram'bla)  town,  Cordovaprov.  Spain 

Laramie  (lar'a-me)  CO.  E  Wyo.  7,025  □  pop.  17,  X  Cheyenne.  —  city,  X  of 

Albany  co.  Wyo.  pop.  6. 
Laramie  Mountains,  range  in  Col.  &  Wyo. ;  highest  peak  10,000  ft.  high. 
Laramie  Plains,  plateau,  Albany  &  Carbon  cos.  Wyo.  3,000  O,  7,500  ft.  high. 

Laredo  (Ig-ia'do)  city,  X  of  Webb  co.  Tex.  on  Rio  Grande 

Largs  (largz)  spt.  Ayr  co.  Scotland ;  watering  place  ;  battle,  1263 

Lari  (la're)  ft.  town,  Pisa  prov.  Italy,  14  m.  S  E  of  Pisa 

Larimer  (ISr'T-mer)  CO.  N  Col.  4,100  D  pop.  10,  X  Fort  Collins. 

Larlno  (la^re'no)  town,  Campobasso  prov.  Italy 

Larlssa  (liir-Ts'sa)  nome,  Thessaly,  Greece,  2,478  IH  pop.  168.  —  its  *  pop.  14. 
Laristan  (lar-is-tan')  prov.  Persia,  16,000  n,  arid  waste,  pop.  small,  #  Lar. 

Larkhall  (lark'hal)  vil.  Lanark  co.  Scotland 

Larkhana  (lar'kii'ua)  ft.  town,  Sind  prov.  British  India ;  corn  market 

Larnaka  (lar'na-ka)  town,  S  coast  Cyprus  isl.  Mediterranean  sea 

Larne  (liirn)  spt.  Antrim  co.  Ireland,  on  Lough  Lame 

Lamed  (liir'ned)  city,  X  of  Pawnee  co.  Kan 

La  Roccella  (IS  r6t-chel'la)  town,  Reggie  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy 

La  Rochelle  (la'  ro'shSU')  ft.  spt.  town,  dept.  Charente-Inf^rieure,  France.. 
La  Roche-SUr-Yon  (la  r6sh'-sur'-yoN')  town,  France,  *  of  dept.  Vendue. .. 

La  Roda  (la  ro'Da)town,  Albacete  prov.  Spain 

Larue  (la-ru')  co.  Ky.  260  n  pop.  9,  X  Hodgensville. 

Lasalle  (la-sSl')  co.  N  cen.  111.  1,152  D  pop.  81,  X  Ottawa.  —  co.  STex.  1,460  D 

pop.  2,  X  Cotulla.  —  tp.  &  city,  Lasalle  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  12,  city  pop.  10. 
Las  Animas  (las  an'e-miis)  co.  S  E  Col.  4,700  D  pop.  17,  X  Trinidad. 
Las  Palmas  (las  pal'mas)  city,  Gran  Canaria  isl.  once  #  of  Canary  Islands . . 

La  Spezla  (la  sped'ze-a)  spt.  town  and  naval  arsenal,  Liguria  prov.  Italy 

Lassa  or  H'Lassa  (hliis'sa)  *  of  Tibet,  cen.  Asia,  29°  30'  N,  91°  40'  E 

Lassen  (las'sen)  CO.  N  E  Cal.  4,890  D  pop.  4,  X  Susanville. 
Lassens  Peak,  10,577  ft.  high,  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  Cal. 

L'Assomption  (las'soN'se-oN')  riv.  100  m.  long,  Quebec  prov.  Can.  flows  into 
St.  Lawrence  riv.  —  co.  W  Quebec  prov.  Can.  248  D  pop.  14.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 

Lasswade  (las'wad)  mfg.  vil.  &  par.  Edinburgh  co.  Scotland par. 

Lastra  (l^s'tra)  mfg.  vil.  Tuscany  div.  Italy,  on  Arno  river 

Las  Vegas  (las'  va'gas)  city,  X  of  San  Miguel  co.  N.  M 

Latacunga  (la-ta-koon'ga)  town,  #  of  Leon  prov.  Ecuador,  South  America. .. 
Latah  (la'ta)  co.  N  Ida.  1,080  D  pop.  9,  X  Moscow. 

Latakla  (Ijf'ta-ke'a)  anc.  Laodice'a,  a  spt.  town,  Syria,  on  Mediterranean  sea. 
Latcha  (la'cha)  lake,  22  m.  long,  12  m.  broad,  Olonetz  govt.  Russia  in  Europe. 

Laterza  (la-tSrd'za)  vil.  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  25  m.  N  W  of  Taranto 

La  Teste-de— Buch  (la'  tSst'-de-biish')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Gironde,  Fr. 
Lathrop  (la'throp)  tp.  &  town,  Clinton  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  1. 

Latiano  (la-te-a'no)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  14  m.  S  of  Brindisi 

Latlsana  (la-te-sii'ua)  town,  Italy,  23  m.  S  S  W  of  Udine 

La  Trappe  (lii'  trap')  noted  Benedictine  convent,  dept.  Orne,  France. 

Latrobe  (l&-trob')  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa 

Lauban  (lou'ban)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Queiss  river 

Lauderdale  (la'der-dal)  agr.  CO.  N  W  Ala.  682  D  pop.  24,  X  Florence.  —  co. 
E  Miss.  680  d'pop.  30,  X  Meridian.  —  co.  W  Tenn.  450  D  pop.  19,  X  Ripley. 
Lauenburg  (lou'en-bOBro')  town,  S  E  Holstein,  Prussia,  on  Elbe  riv.  pop.  5. 
^mfg.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8. 

Laun  (loun)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Eger  river 

Launceston  (lans'ton)  cml.  town,  X  of  Cornwall  co.  Tasmania 

La  Union  (la  oo-ne-on')  city,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  5  m.  E  of  Cartagena 

Lauramie  (la'ra-me)  tp.  Tippecanoe  co.  Ind 

Laureana  (lou-ra-a'na)  town,  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy 

Laurel  (la'rel)  CO.  S  E  Ky.  450  D  pop.  14,  X  London. .—  town,  Sussex  co.  Del. 
pop.  2.  —  town,  Prince  Georges  co.  Md.  pop.  2. 

Laurel  Hill,  tp.  &  hamlet,  Richmond  co.  N.  C tp. 

Laurens  (la'renz)  CO.  S  cen.  Ga.  761  D  pop.  14,  X  Dublin.  —  co.  N  W  S.  C. 

680  D  pop.  32,  X  Laurens,  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Laurens  co.  S.  C.  pop.  6. 
LaurenUan  Mountains  (la-ren'she-an-)  3,500  m.  long,  Ontario  to  Arctic  Oc. 

Laurenzana  (lou-r6n-za'na)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Laurla  (lou're-a)  mfg.  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Laurvig  (lour'vig')  or  Larvlk  (lar'vik)  spt.  #  of  Jarlaberg  &  Larvik  prov.  S 

Norway 

Lausanne  (lo'zann')  mfg.  city,  %  of  Vaud  canton,  Switzerland 

Lauven  (lou'ven)  riv.  200  m.  long,  Norway,  rises  in  Mt.  Harteigen. 
Lavaca  (la-vSk'a)  co.  S  Tex.  1,000  D  pop.  22,  X  Hallettsville. 
Lavaca  River,  llO  m.  long,  Tex.  flows  into  Lavaca  Bay. 

Lavagna  (la-van'ya)  town,  Italy,  on  Gulf  of  Genoa  ;  slate  quarries 

Laval  (la'vol')  mfg.  town,  #  of  dept.  Mayeime,  France,  en  Mayenne  river 

Lavaur  (la'vor')  anc.  Va'eium,  mfg.  town,  dept.  Tarn,  France 

Lavello  (la-vSl'lo)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

La  Villa  (lii  vTl'a)  vil.  suburb  of  Jacksonville,  Duval  co.  Pla 

Lavos  (lii'vos)  to"wn,  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  near  mouth  Moudego  river 

La  Voulte  (la'  voolt')  town,  dept.  Ardoche,  France 

Lawrence  (lar'ens)  co.  N  Ala.  70S  D  pop.  21,  X  Moulton.  —  co.  N  E  Ark.  574  Q 
pop.  13,  X  Powhatan.  —  co.  S  E  111.  300  D  pop.  15,  X  Lawrenceville.  —  co.  S 
Ind.  452  D  pop.  20,  X  Bedford.  —  co.  E  Ky.  405  D  pop.  18,  X  Louisa,  —co.  S 
Miss.  G30  n  pop.  12,  X  Monticello.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  Mo.  606  D  pop.  26,  X  Mount 
Vernon.  —  iniu.  co.  S  O.  430  D  poi).  40,  X  Irontoii.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  W  Pa. 
370  D  pop.  38,  X  New  Castle.  —  co.  W  S.  Dak.  795  D  pop.  12,  X  Deadwood. 
—  min.  CO.  cen.  Tenn.  676  D  pop.  12,  X  Lawrenceburg.  — tp.  Marion  co.  Ind. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Douglas  co.  Kan.  pop.  10.  —  mfg.  city,  a  X  of  Essex  co. 
Mass.  pop.  45.  ^tp.  Mercer  co.  N.  J.  pop.  l.^tp.  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y. 
pop.  2.  —  tp.  Siark  co.  O.  pop.  4.  ^  tp.  Washington  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Clear- 
field CO.  Pa.  pop.  3. 
Lawrenceburg  (lar'gns-bflrg)  city,  X  of  Dearborn  co.  Ind.  on  Oliio  riv.  pop. 
4.  —  town,  X  of  Anderson  co.  Ky.  pop.  1. 

Lawton  (la'ton)  tp.  Hampton  co.  S.  C 5 

Leacock  (15'k'ok)  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa 2 

Lead  (led)  city,  Lawrence  co.  S.  Dak 3 

Leadville  (ICd'vTl)  min.  city,  X  of  Lake  co.  Col -0 

Leaf  River,  200  in.  long,  Mi.ss.  Hows  into  Chickasawha  river. 
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Leaks  (lek)  co.  cen.  Miss.  560  □  pop.  15,  X  Carthage. 

Leaksville  (leks'vil)  tp.  &  vil.  Rockiugham  co.  N.  C.  on  Dan  river tp. 

LsaaiingtOn  (lem'iug-tou)  town  &  watering  )ilaoe,  Warwick  co.  England 

Lsavenworth  (I-  ■  'gn-wortli)  co.  N  E  Kan.  455  D  pop.  38.  —  its  X  pop.  20. 
Lebanon  (leb'a-ngu)  min".  &  agr.  co.  S  E  Pa.  StJO  D  pop.  48.  —  its  X  pop.  15.  — 

tp.  &  vil.  New  London  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  St.  Clair  co.  111.  tp. 

pop.  3,  town  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Boone  co.  Ind.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of 

Marion  co.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Laclede  co.  Mo. 

tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2. 

—  tp.  Hunterdon  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Meigs  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of 
Warren  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  town,  X  of  Wilson  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2.  —  mt.  chain, 
Syria,  from  Antiocii  to  Sidon ;  highest  point  Jebel-Makmel,  12,000  ft.  high. 

—  vilayet  of  Turkey,  in  Syria,  S  W  Asia,  2,200  D  pop.  245,  *  Deir-el-Kamr. 
Lebanon  Springs,  summer  resort,  Columbia  co.  N.  Y.  ;  mineral  waters. 

Lebbeke  (leb-ba'ke)  vil.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Lebedian  (leb-a-di-iin')  town,  Tambov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Lebedin  (leb-a-den')  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Le  Blanc  (le  Won')  mfg.  vil.  dept.  Indre,  France,  on  Creuse  river 

Lebrija  (la-bre'na)  mfg.  town,  Sevilla  prov.  Spain  ;  noted  for  its  oil 

Lebu  (la-boo')  min.  town,  *  of  Arauco  prov.  Cliile 

Le  Buet  (le  bii'a')  one  of  the  Alps,  Savoy,  France,  10,128  ft.  high. 

Lecce  (let'clm)  prov.  Apulia  div.  Italy,  3,293  D  pop.  014.  —  its  #  pop.  22. 

Lecco  (lek'ko)  mfg.  town,  Lombardy  dept.  Italy 

Lech  (leK)  riv.  140  m.  long,  Tyrol  &  Bavaria,  flows  into  Danube  river. 

Lechhausen  (leu'liow'zen)  mfg.  vil.  Bavaria,  S  Germany,  on  Lech  river 

Leclaire  (le-klSr')  tp.  &~town,  Scott  co.  lo.  on  Mississippi  river tp. 

Le  Creuzot  (le'  kru'zo')  min.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Saone-et-Loire,  France 

LeCtOUre  (lek'toor')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Gers,  France 

Ledeberg  (la'de-bero')  vil.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Ledyard  (led'yard)  tp.  Cayuga  co.  N.  Y 

Lee,  CO.  S  E  Ala.  610  D  pop.  29,  X  Opelika.  —  co.  E  Ark.  606  D  pop.  19,  X 
Mariamia.  —  co.  S  Fla.  4,000  D  pop.  1,  X  Myers,  -co.  S  W  Ga.  360  D  pop.  9, 
X  Starkville.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  111.  740  D  pop.  26,  X  Dixon.  —  agr.  &  past. 
CO.  S  E  lo.  486  D  pop.  38,  X  Fort  Madison.  —  co.  E  cen.  Ky.  228  D  pop.  6,  X 
Beattyville.  —  co.  N  E  Miss.  470  D  pop.  20,  X  Tupelo.  —  co.  cen.  Tex.  640  D 
pop.  12,  X  Giddings.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  429  D  pop.  18,  X 
Jonesville.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  tp,  pop.  4.  ^  tp.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y. 
pop.  2.  —  par.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  14. 

Leechburg  (lech'bQrg)  bor.  Armstrong  co.  Pa 

Leech  Lake,  20  m.  long,  15  m.  broad,  N  Minn.  7  m.  S  of  Lake  Cass. 

Leeds,  mfg.  bor.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England,  on  Aire  riv.  pop.  368.  ^  co.  E 
Ontario  prov.  Canada,  900  D  pop.  35,  X  Brockville. 

Leek,  mfg.  town,  Stafford  co.  England,  on  Churnet  riv.  pop.  11.  — or  De  Leek 
(da  lak')  vil.  &  commune,  Groningen  prov.  Netherlands,  commune  pop.  5. 

Leelanaw  (le'!a-na)  co.  N  W  Mich.  350  D  pop.  8,  X  Northport. 

Lee  Mills  (le-)"tp.' Washington  co.  N.  C.  00  m.  E  of  Tarboro 

Leer  (lar)  mfg.  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  on  Leda  river 

Leesburg  (lez'bQrg)  town,  X  of  Loudoun  co.  Va 

Leelonia  (le-to'ne-a)  vil.  Columbiana  co.  O 

Leeu warden  (lo'lvar'den)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Friesland  prov.  Netherlands .... 

Leeward  Islands  (le'ward-)  part  of  West  Indies,  701  D  pop.  130,  #  St.  John's. 

Lefkosla  (lef-ko-ze'a)  or  Nicosia  (ne-ko-ze'a)  mfg.  city,  #  of  Cyprus  island.. 

Lellore  (le-flor')  co.  N  W  Miss.  000  □  pop.  17,  X  Greenwood. 

Leghorn  ^leg'hSrn  or  leg-hSrn')  It.  Livorno  (le-vor'no)  prov.  Tuscany  dept. 
Italy,  126  D  pop.  124.  —  its  *  pop.  79. 

LegnagO  ()au-ya'go)  town,  Milan  prov.  Italy,  on  Olona  river 

Legnaja,  BorgO  di  (bSr'go  de  len-yi'a)  vil.  Italy,  W  suburb  of  Florence 

Legnano  (lan-ya'no)  mfg.  town,  Italy,  22  m.  S  E  of  Verona 

Leh  (la)  cml.  town,  #  of  Ladakh  prov.  Kashmir,  Asia,  N  of  Himalaya  Mts. . . . 

Lehe  (la'lia)  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  on  Weser  and  Geeste  rivers 

Lehi  (le'hl)  tp.  &  city,  Utah  co.  Ut.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  1. 

Lehigh  (le'hl)  riv.  120  m.  long.  Pa.  flows  into  Delaware  riv.  —  agr.  &  mfg.  co. 
E  Pa.  350  D  pop.  77,  X  AUentown.  —  tp.  Northampton  co.  Pa.  pop.  4. 

Lehighton  (le'hi-tgn)  bor.  Carbon  co.  Pa.  on  W  shore  Lehigli  river 

Lehri  (la're)  town," Cutch  Gundava,  Baluchistan,  Asia 

Leia  (la'yS)  cml.  town,  Dera  Ismail  Khan  dist.  Punjab,  British  India 

Leicester  (les'ter)  tp.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  town.  Buncombe 
CO.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  or  Leicestershire  (-shir)  past.  &  agr.  co.  cen.  Eng- 
land, 800  D  pop.  374.  —  its  X,  a  mfg.  bor.  on  Soar  riv.  pop.  142. 

Leichlingen  (Iik'H ng-en)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Leigh  (le)  par.  &  mfg"  town,  Lancaster  co.  England,  par.  pop.  34.  ^  town 
Worcester  co.  England,  pop.  5. 

Leighton-Buzzard  (le'ton-bQz'ard)  town,  Bedford  co.  England 

Leinster  (ITn'ster  or  len'ster)  prov.  E  Ireland,  7 ,622  D 

Leinster,  Mount,  2,610  ft."high,  between  Carlow  and  Wexford  cos.  Ireland. 

Leipa  (li'pa)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Leipnik  (lip'nTk)  town,  Moravia,  Austria 

Leipsic  (lip'sTk)  Ger.  Leipzig  (lip'tsTo)  div.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  1,378  D 
pop.  869.  —  its  *  a  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  pop.  353. 

Leirla  (la-re'a)  dist.  Bstremadura  prov.  Portugal,  1,343  D  pop.  200.  —  its  *. 

Leisnig  (lis'nTc)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Mulde  river 

Leith  (leth)  mfg.  &  cml.  burgh  &  spt.  Edinburgh  co.  Scot,  on  Firth  of  Forth. . 

Leitmeritz  (llt'mer-its)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Elbe  river 

Leitomlschl  (li'to-mlsh'l)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria. .". 

Leitrim  (le'trlm)  CO.  Connaught  prov.  Ireland,  619  D  pop.  78,  X  Carrick  on 
Shannon. 

Leksha  (lek'sha)  lake,  24  m.  long,  Olonetz  govt.  Russia  in  Europe. 

Lelundo  (la-lobn'do)  riv.  200  m.  long,  Angola,  Africa,  flows  into  S  Atlantic  DC. 

Le  Malre  (le  mSr')  strait,  bet.  Staten  Isl.  &  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Soutli  America. 

Le  Mans  (le  moN')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  #  of  dept.  Sarthe,  France 

Lemars  (le-marz')  city,  X  of  Plymouth  co.  lo.  on  Floyds  river 

Lemberg  llem'bero)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  #  of  Galicia  prov.  Austria 

Lemgo  (lem'go)  mfg.  town,  Lippe  principality,  Germany,  on  Bega  river 

Lemhi  (lem'hi)  min.  co.  Ida.  5,400  n  pop.  2,  X  Salmon  City. 

Lemmongan  (lem-ou-gan')  volcano,  6,561  ft.  high,  Java  island. 

Lemon,  tp.  Butler  CO.  O 

Lemont  (le-monf)  tp.  &  vil.  Cook  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Lena  (le'na)  mfg.  town,  Stephenson  co.  111.  pop.  1.  ^  riv.  2,550  m.  long, 
Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  Irkutsk  to  Arctic  Ocean. 

Lenawee  (len'a-we)  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  Mich.  720  D  pop.  48,  X  Adrian.  ^ 

Lenczy  (lent'che)  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Rus.sia  in  Europe 

Lendinara  (ISn-de-na'ra)  ft.  town,  Italy,  9  m.  W  of  Rovigo 

Lengenfeld  (leng'en-felf)  mfg.  town,  Zwickau  circle.  Saxony,  Germany 

Lennep  (len'nep)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Lennep  river 

Lennox  (len'oks)  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  315  D  pop.  15,  X  Napanee. 

Lenoir  (le-nor')  co.  S  E  part  of  N.  C.  408  D  pop.  15,  X  Kingston. 
Lenox  (len'oks)  tp.  &  vil.  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Macomb  co. 
Mich.  pop."2.  —  tp.  Madison  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  13. 

Lens  (Ion)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France 

Lentinl  (len-te'ne)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Lenton  (len'tou)  town,  Nottingham  CO.  England 
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Leny  (len'T)  mt.  pass,  Perth  co.  Scotland,  2  m.  W  of  Callander. 

Leoben  (la-o'ben)  min.  town,  Styria  prov.  Austria,  on  Mur  river 

Leobschiitz  (la'op-shlits')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia 

Leominster  (lem'in-ster)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  7,  vil. 

pop.  2.  —  (pron.  ISm'ster)  mfg.  town,  Hereford  co.  England,  pop.  6. 
Leon  (le'on)  agr.  co.  N  Fla.  910  D  pop.  18,  X  Tallahassee.  —  agr.  &  past.  co. 

cen.  Tex.  1,000  D  pop.  14,  X  Centerville.  —  town,  X  of  Decatur  co.  lo.  pop.  1. 

—  (Sp.  pron.  la-on')  formerly  kingdom  N  W  Spain,  15,242  D  pop.  964.  ^prov. 

N  W  Spain,  6,107  D  pop.  380.  —  its  *  pop.  10.  —  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  Am.  pop.  110, 

#  Latacunga.  —  town,  Nicaragua,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  25.  —  mfg.  town,  Guanajuato 

state,  Mexico,  pop.  48.  —  lake,  35  m.  long,  Nicaragua,  Cen.  America. 

Leonessa  (la-S-nes'sa)  town,  Aquila  prov.  Italy,  on  Corno  river 

Leonforte  (Ia-6n-f or'ta)  cml.  town,  Sicily,  Italy 

Leonine  City  (le'o-niu-)  portion  of  Rome,  Italy,  N  of  Tiber  river. 
Leon  River  (le'ou-)  250  m.  long,  Tex.  flows  into  Lampasas  Creek. 

Leopoldau  (la-o'pol-dow)  town.  Lower  Austria .' 

Leopoldstadt  (la-o'polt-staf)  suburb  of  Vienna,  Austria,  on  isl.  in  Danube  riv. 
Leopoldville,  station,  Kongo  Free  State,  W  Africa,  upper  end  Stanley  Pool. 
LepantO,  Strait  OJ  (-le-pan'to)  in  Corinth  Gulf,  Greece  ;  naval  battle  in  1571. 

Lepel  (la-pel')  town,  Vitebsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Lake  Bereshta 

Le  Petit  Quevilly  (le  pte'  kii've'ye')  vil.  dept.  Seine-Inf^rieure,  France 

Le  Puy  (le  pli'e')  mfg.  town,  *  of  dept.  Haute-Loire,  France 

Le  Ray  (le  ra')  tp.  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y 

Lercara  dl  Freddi  (ler-ka'rii  de  frgd'de)  town,  Sicily,  Italy ;  sulphur  mines. . 

Lerchenfeld  (lerK'en-felf)  vil.  Lower  Austria ;  suburb  of  Vienna 

Leiicl  (la're-clie)  maritime  town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  on  Spezia  Bay 

Lerida  (ISr'e-da)  prov.  Catalonia,  Spain,  4,775  D  pop.  285.  —  its  *  pop.  22. 
L^rins  Isles  (la'raN'-)  group,  belonging  to  dept.  Var,  Fr.  Mediterranean  sea. 

Lero  (la'ro)  anc.  Le'eos,  Turkisli  isl.  6  m.  long,  in  .3igean  sea 

Leroy  (le-roi')  city,  McLean  co.  111.  15  m.  S  E  of  Bloomington,  pop.  1.  —  tp. 

&  vil.  Genesee  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  3. 
Les  Abimes  (la'za'bem')  commune  &  town,  French  colony  of  Guadeloupe, 

5  W  coast  of  Grande-Terre  isl.  West  Indies commune 

Les  Gausses  (la'  kos')  dist.  cen.  France  ;  wild  gorges  and  canons  and  subter- 
ranean rivers. 

Les  Cayes  (-ka')  or  Aux  Cayes  (o'  ka')  spt.  S  W  Haiti,  *  of  Dept.  of  the  South 

Lesghians  (les'ge-anz)  a  people  subject  to  Russia  in  the  E  Caucasus. 

Lesina  (18s'e-na)  isl.  Dalmatia,  Austria,  in  Adriatic  sea,  40  m.  long 

LeskovatZ  (les-ko-vatz')  town,  S  E  Servia,  25  m.  S  of  Nissa 

Leslie  (ISs'lT)  co.  S  E  Ky.  420  D  pop.  4,  X  Hyden. 

Les  Sables  (la'  sab'l)  cml.  &  spt.  town,  dept.  Vendee,  France,  on  Biscay  Bay 

Les  Salntes  (-s&sV)  group  of  isls.  Frencli  West  Indies,  9  0 

Lesser  Slave  Lake,  N.  W.  Territories,  Canada,  100  m.  long,  30  m.  broad. 

Lessines  (ISs'sen')  mfg.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  on  Dender  river 

Lesueur  (le-sobr')  agr.  co.  S  Minn.  460  D  pop.  19,  X  Lesueur  Center.  —  bor. 
Lesueur  co.  Minn,  on  E  bank  of  Minnesota  riv.  pop.  2. 

Letcher  (lech'er)  co.  S  E  Ky.  310  D  pop.  7,  X  Whitesburg. 

Leti  (la'te)  isl."42  m.  long,  20  m.  broad,  Roumania,  in  Danube  river. 

Letitshev  (la-te-chev')  town,  Podolia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Deraznla  riv. 

Lettere  (let-ta'ra)  town,  Naples  prov.  Italy,  3J  m.  E  of  CasteUamare 

Letterkeny  (lefer-ken'i)  tp.  Franklin  co.  Pa 

Leutensdorf  (loi'tens-dSrf ')  town-  Bohemia,  Austria 

LeutSChau  (loit'shou)  town,  Hungary,  123  m.  N  E  of  Budapest 

Leuze  (luz)  mfg.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  on  Dender  river 

Leva  da'vo')  town,  Hungary,  on  Perecz  river 

Levadia  (la-va-oe'a)  N  W  div.  Attica  &  Boeotia,  Gr.  pop.  367.  ^  its  *  pop.  5. 

Levallois-Perret  0§-^Sl'wa'-per'ra')  N  suburb  of  Paris,  France 

Levant  (le-vanf)  name  of  E  shores  of  Medit.  sea,  W  Greece  to  W  Egypt. 

Levante  (la-van'ta)  div.  E  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  450  D,  #  La  Spezia. 

LevantO  (la-van'to')  town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  18  m.  N  N  W  of  La  Spezia 

Levanzo  (la-vant'so)  isl.  4  m.  long,  off  W  coast  of  Sicily  isl.  Italy 

Le  Vauclin  (le  vo'cISn)  commune,  Martinique  isl.  French  West  Indies 

Levico  (lev'i-ko)  town,  Tyrol,  Austria 

Levis  (la've')  CO.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  pop.  26.  —  its  chief  town,  pop.  7. 

Levy  (le'vi)  CO.  cen.  Fla.  1,104  D  pop.  7,  X  Bronson. 

Lewes  (lu'es)  spt.  town,  Sussex  co.  Del.  on  Delaware  Bay,  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Sus- 
sex CO.  England,  on  Ouse  riv.  44  m.  S  E  of  London,  pop.  11. 

Lewes  aild  RehobOth  (-re-ho'both)  hundred,  Sussex  co.  Del 

Lew^  (lu'Ts)  CO.  N  E  Ky.  450  D  pop.  15,  X  Vanceburg.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  Mo. 
510  a  pop.  16,  X  Monticello.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  cen.  N.  Y.  1,294  D  pop.  30, 
X  LowviRe.  —  co.  cen.  Tenn.  280  D  pop.  3,  X  Newburg.  —  co.  S  W  Wash. 
2,308  D  pop.  11,  X  Claquato.  —  past.  co.  N  cen.  W.  Va.  400  D  pop.  16,  X 
Weston.  —  tp.  Holt  co.  Mo.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Brown  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  isl.  60  m. 
long,  30  m.  broad.  Outer  Hebrides,  off  W  coast  Scot,  chief  town  Stornoway. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  (-klark)  min.  co.  W  cen.  Mont.  2,600  D  pop.  19,  X  Helena. 

LewisbUIg  (lu'is-bQrg )  bor.  X  of  Union  co.  Pa.  63  m.  N  of  Harrisburg 

Lewisham  (lii'Tsh-am)  par.  &  vil.  Kent  co.  England par. 

Lewiston  (lu'Is-ton)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  Androscoggin  CO.  Me.  pop.  22.  —  tp. 

6  vil.  Niagara  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3. 

Lewistown,  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Fulton  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  2.  ^bor. 
X  of  Mifflin  co.  Pa.  on  Juniata  riv.  pop.  3. 

Lewisville  (lu'Ts-vil)  tp.  Chester  co.  S.  C 

Lexington  (lek'sing-ton)  CO.  cen.  S.  C.  780  D  pop.  22,  X  Lexington  Court- 
house. —  tp.  &  town,  McLean  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  1.  ^  tp.  Scott  co. 
Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Johnson  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Fayette  co. 
Ky.  pop.  22.  —  tp.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  port  of  entry,  &  vil. 
X  of  Sanilac  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Lafayette  co.  Mo.  tp. 
pop.  8,  city  pop.  5.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Davidson  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  4,  town 
pop.  1.  —  tp.  Stark  co.  O.  pop.  9.  —  tp.  Lexington  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2.  —  town, 
X  of  Rockbridge  co.  Va.  on  North  riv.  pop.  3. 

Leyden  (li'den)  mfg.  city,  S.  Holland  prov.  Neth.  22m.  S  W  of  Amsterdam.. 

Leyland  (le'iand)  vil.  Lancaster  co.  England 

Leyte  (la'e-tS)  isl.  130  m.  long,  35  m.  broad,  Philippine  Isls.  Malay  Arch 

Leyton  (le'ton)  town,  Essex  co.  England,  5  m.  N  E  of  London 

Lezlgnan  (la'zen'yoN')  town,  dept.  Aude,  France 

LiakhOV  (le'a-xov')  is).  Arctic  Ocean,  New  Siberia  group,  N  of  Asia. 

Lianoourt  (le'os'koor')  town,  dept.  Oise,  France 

Liau-Tong  (le-ow'-tong').     See  Shengking. 

Llau-Tong  Gulf,  inlet,  150  m.  long,  70  to  120  m.  wide.  Yellow  Sea,  Asia. 

Liau— Yang  (le-ow'-yang')  cml.  city,  Shgngking  prov.  Manchuria,  China 

Libau  (le'bou)  cml.  spt.  town,  Courland  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Baltic  sea 

Liberia  (ll-be'ri-a)  free  black  rep.  W  Africa,  14,360  D  pop.  1,008,  *  Monrovia. 

Libertad  (le-bSr-tao')  dept.  N  W  Peru,  S.  Am.  15,649  D  pop.  148,  *  Trujillo. 

Liberty,  co.  N  Fla.  800  D  pop.  1,  X  Bristol.  —  co.  S  E  Ga.  966  D  pop.  13,  X 
Walthourville.  —  past.  co.  S  E  Tex.  1,170  D  pop.  4,  X  Liberty.  —  tp.  Grant 
CO.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Hendricks  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Tipton  co.  Ind.  pop. 
2.  —  town,  X  of  Union  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Wabash  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
Bollinger  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Clay  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop. 
3. .—  tp.  Marion  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Stoddard  co.  Mo.  pop.  i.  —  tp.  Sullivan 
CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Yadkin  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Fairfield  co.  O.  pop.  3. 
^  tp.  Hardin  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Highland  co.  O.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  Seneca  co. 
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D  means  square  mUes ;  #,  capital ;  X,co.seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  oral.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  rain., mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township;  vil.,  Tillage. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =:  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =^  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Trumbull  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  McKean  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 

Pickens  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2. 
Liberty  Peak,  9^,162  ft.  high,  Gallatin  co.  Mont. 

Llbourne  (le'boorn')  town  &  port,  dept.  Gironde,  France,  on  Dordogne  river. 
Libya  (llb'g-a)  name  given  to  Africa  by  ancient  Greeks. 

Libyan  Desert  (llb'e-an-)  1,000  m.  long,  part  of  Sahara,  Africa,  W  of  Egypt. 
Licheh  (le'clia)  town,  #  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  S  E  Abyssinia,  N  E  Africa. 
Lichfield  (lich'feld)  mfg.  city,  Stafford  co.  England,  pop.  8;  famous  cathedral. 

Llchtenstein  (liK'ten-stin')  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany 

Llchtervelde  (liK'ter-vSI'de)  mfg.  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Lick,  tp.  Jackson  co.  O.  pop.  6.  —  (ITk)  mfg.  town,  E.  Prussia,  Germany,  pop.  7. 
Licking,  CO.  cen.  O.  G85  D  pop.  43,  X  Newark.  —  tp.  Blackford  co.  Ind.  pop.  4. 

—  tp.  Crawford  co.  111.  pop.  2. 

Licking  River,  220  m.  long,  Ky.  flows  into  Ohio  river. 

Llcodia  (le-ko'de-ii)  town,  Catania  prov.  Italy 

Llebau  (le'bou)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  34  m.  S  S  W  of  Lieguitz 

Lleben  (le'beu)  vil.  Bohemia,  Austria 

Llebensteln  (le'ben-stin')  watering  place,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Germany. 
Liechtenstein  (lek'teu-stiu')  principality,  W  Austria,  Gl  D  pop.  10,  *  Vaduz. 
Ll^ge  (le-azh')  prov.  Belgium,  1,117  D  pop.  7U2.  —  its  *  pop.  150. 
UegnitZ  (leg'nlts)  dist.  Silesia  prov.  Prus.  5,254  Ppop.  1,047.  —  its  *  pop.  47. 

Llerre  (le-ar')  mfg.  town,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium 

Li^vln  (lya'vSN')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France 

Lllfey  (lif'fT)  riv.  50  m.  long,  Leinster  prov.  Ireland,  flows  into  Dublin  Bay. 

LifU  (le-fob')  isl.  37  m.  long,  Loyalty  Isls.  Pacific  ocean ;  French. 

Ligny  (len'ye')  vil.  Namur  prov.  Belgium  ;  battlefield  in  1815.  —  town,  dept. 

Meuse,  France,  pop.  5. 
Llgonier  (ITg-o-ner')  town,  Noble  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  bor.  Westmoreland 

CO.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  3. 
Llgurla  (le-goo're-a)  old  dept.  Italy,  2,030  D  pop.  947,  *  Genoa. 

LilesviUe  (lilz'vll)  tp.  &  town,  A.nsou  CO.  N.  0 tp. 

Lille  ur  Lisle  (lel)  ft.  &  mfg.  city,  *  and  cliief  town  of  dept.  Nord,  France. . . 

Lillebonne  (lel'bonn')  mfg.  to%vn,  dept.  Seine-Inf^rieure,  France 

Llllers  (le'ya')  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France 

Lima  (li'nia)  tp.  &  vil.  Livingston  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X 

of  Allen  CO.  O.   pop.  16.  —  tp.   Sheboygan  co.  Wis.  pop.  2.  —  (pron.  le'ma) 

dept.  Peru,  S.  Am.  pop.  227.  —  its  *  and  *  of  Peru,  a  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  pop.  104. 

Limasol  {le'ma-sol')  spt.  Cyprus  isl.  Mediterranean  sea 

Llmbach  (llm'baK)  mfg.  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany 

LimbOUrg  (laN'boor')  min.  mfg.  &  past.  prov.  Belg.  931  D  pop.  225,  *  Hasselt. 
Llmburg  (ITm'burn)  min.  mfg.  &  past.  prov.  Netherlands,  850  D  pop.  257, 

*  Maastricht,  —{pron.  ITm'boora)  town,  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5. 

^  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Leine  riv.  pop.  6. 
Llmehouse,  par.  Middlesex  co.  England,  on  Thames  riv.  ;  suburb  of  London.. 
Umerlck  (ITm'er-ik)  tp.  &  vil.  Montgomery  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  past.  &  agr. 

CO.  Munster  prov.  Ireland,  1,064  D  pop.  159.  —  its  X  a  mfg.  city,  pop.  37. 
Limestone,  co.  N  Ala.  596  D  pop.  21,  X  Athens.  —  past.  co.  N  E  cen.  Tex. 

960  D  pop.  22,  X  Groesbeck.  —  tp.  Peoria  co.  111.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Spartanburg 

CO.  S.  C.  pop.  6. 

Llmoelro  (le-mo'a-e-ro)  dist.  &  town,  Pemambuco  state,  Brazil dist, 

Limoges  (le'mSzh')  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  dept.  Haute-Vienne,  France 

Limousin  (le'moo'zaN')  old  prov.  cen.  France  ;  now  composes  2  departments. 

Limous  ('le'moo')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Aude,  France,  on  Aude  river 

Limpopo  River  (lim-po'po-)  large  riv.  S  E  Africa,  flows  into  Indian  Ocean. 
Linares  (le-na/rSs)  min.  town,  Jaen  prov.  Spain,  pop.  37.  ^prov.  Chile,  S.  Am. 

3,488  D  pop.  116.  ^  its  #  pop.  8.  ^  town,  Nuevo  Leon  state,  Mexico,  pop.  6. 
Lincoln  (llnk'iJn)  CO.   S  E  Ark.  536  D  pop.  10,  X  Star  City.  —  co.  E  Col. 

2,600  D  pop.  1,  X  Hugo.  —  co.  Ga.  309  D  pop.  6,  X  Lincolnton.  —  co.  N  cen. 

Kan.  720  D  pop.  10.  —  its  X.  —  co.  S  cen.  Ky.  328  D  pop.  16,  X  Stanford.  — 

par.  N  W  La.  485  D  pop.  15,  X  Vienna.  —  co.  S  Me.  520  D  pop.  22,  X  Wiscas- 

set.  —  CO.  S  W  Minn.  500  D  pop.  6,  X  Marshfield.  —  co.  S  W  Miss.  570  D  pop. 

18,  X  Brookhaven.  —  agr.  co.  E  Mo.  598  D  pop.  18,  X  Troy.  —  past.  co. 

S  Neb.  2,580  D  pop.  10,  X  North  Platte.  —  min.  co.  S  E  Nev,  17,680  D  pop.  2, 

X  Pioche.  —  CO.  S  E  N.  M.  26,452  D  pop.  7.  —  its  X.  —  co.  W  part  of  N.  C. 

312  D  pop.  13,  X  Lincolnton.  —  agr.  co.  E  S.  Dak.  540  D  pop.  9,  X  Canton. 

—  agr.  &  past  co.  S  cen.  Tenn.  540  D  pop.  27,  X  Fayetteville.  —  co.  E  Wash. 
2,296  D  pop.  9,  X  Sprague.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  W.  Va.  460  D  pop.  11,  X  Hamlin. 

—  CO.  N  Wis.  700  D  pop.  12,  X  Jenny.  —  min.  city,  X  of  Logan  co.  111.  pop. 
7.  —  tp.  Crawford  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  ^  city,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  Kan.  pop.  1.  — 
tp.  Linn  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Penobscot  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  2.  ^  tp. 
Nodaway  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  ^  city,  *  of  Neb.  and  X  of  Lancaster  co.  pop.  55.  ^ 
tp.  Providence  co.  R.  I.  pop.  20.  —  or  Lincolnshire  (-shir)  past.  co.  E  coast 
of  England,  2,762  D  pop.  473.  —  its  *,  anc.  Lin'dum,  pop.  41.  —  co.  Ontario 
prov.  Canada,  pop.  21,  *  St.  Catharines. 

Lmcolnton  (llnk'un-ton)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  N.  C tp. 

Lindau  (lltn'dow)  cml.  &  ft.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  isl.  in  Lake  Constance 

Linden  (ITn'dgn)  suburb  of  the  city  of  Hanover,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia 

Iilndenau  (Iin'den-ow')  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  3  m.  W  of  Leipsic 

Lindsay  (lin'za)  town,  X  of  Victoria  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada 

Llngayen  (len-ga-yen')  spt.  town,  W  coast,  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  Islands  .... 
Lingeh  Oin'ga')  spt.  &  cml.  town,  Laristan,  N  E  shore  of  Persian  Gulf,  Asia.. 

Llngen  (ling'en)  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia 

Llngga  (ling'ga')  isl.  40  m.  long,  Malay  Arch.  E  of  Sumatra ;  Dutch. 

Linguaglossa  (ITn'gwii-glos'sa)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  23  m.  N  of  Catania 

Linkbplng  (ITn'cho'pIng)  town,  *  of  Ostergotland  prov.  S  Sweden 

Linlithgow  (ITn-lith'go)  a  mfg.  town,  X  of  Linlithgow  co.  Scotland,  pop.  4 ; 

17  m.  w  of  Edinburgh.  —  or  Linlithgowshire  (-shir)  or  West  Lothian  (-15'- 

thi-aii)  agr.  &  min.  co.  Scotland,  121  D  pop.  53. 
Linn  (lin)  agr.  &  past.  co.  E  lo.  720  D  pop.  45,  X  Marion.  —  agr.  &  past.  co. 

E  Kan.  637  D  pop.  17,  X  Mound  City.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  Mo.  620  D  pop.  24, 

X  Liuneus.  —  agr.  co.  W  Ore.  2,700  D  pop.  16,  X  Albany.  —  tp.  Cedar  co. 

Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Moniteau  co.  Mo.  pop.  3. 
Llnosa  (le-no'sa)  nnc.  jEgu'sa,  isl.  Mediterranean  sea,  85  m.  W  of  Malta  island. 
Linthwalte  (ITn'thwat)  mfg.  town,  York  co.  England,  4  m.  S  W  of  Huddersfield 
Lln-Tslng  (lin'-tsTng')  populous  city,  Shangtung  prov.  China. 

Linz  (lints)  cml.  &  ft.  city,  #  of  Upper  Austria,  on  Danube  river 

Lipan  Indians  (le-piin'-)  warlike  tribe,  W  Tex.  &  E  Mexico. 

Llpari  (ITp'.a-re)  anc.  Lip'aka,  isl.  30  m.  in  circumference,  Medit.  sea,  25  m.  N 

of  Sicily.  —  its  #  and  #  of  Lipari  group,  pop.  5,  on  E  coast  of  Lipari  island. 

Liparl  Islands,  volcanic  group,  Mediterranean  sea,  Messina  prov.  Italy 

Lipetsk  (le-p§tsk')  mfg.  town,  Tambov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe  ;  mineral  baths 
Llpno  (llp'no)  town,  Ploek  prov.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Niemen  river.. 

LlpovetZ  (le-po-vSts')  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia,  102  m.  S  W  of  Kiev 

Llppa  (ITp'pS')  town,  Temes  co.  Hungary,  on  Maros  river 

Llppe  (ITp'pe)  riv.  110  m.  long,  Geruiany,  flows  into  Rhine  riv.  —  agr.  &  min. 

principality,  N  W  Germany,  409  D  pop.  128,  #  Dctmokl. 

Lippstadt  (ITp'st.at)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Lippe  river 

Lipscomb  (ITps'kiim)  CO.  N  W  Tex.  900  D  pop.  1.  —  its  X. 
Llptau  (ITp'tou)  CO.  Hungary,  8G8  D  pop.  79,  X  Szent  Miklos. 

LIria  (le're-a)  mfg.  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain 

Lisbon  (ITz'hon)  tp.  &  vil.  Androscoggin  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  3.—  tp.  &  vU.  Grafton 
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CO.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  St.  Lavprence  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  — •  tp. 

Darlington  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3.  —  Port.  LiSBOA  (les-bo'a)  dist.  Estremadura 

prov.  Portugal,  2,882  D  pop.  519.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  *  of  Portugal,  &  of 

Estremadura  prov.  on  rt.  bank  Tagus  riv.  pop.  246. 

Lisbnrn  (lis'bQm)  mfg.  bor.  Down  &  Antrim  cos.  Ireland,  on  Lagan  river 11 

Llsieux  (le'zi-u')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Calvados,  France,  on  Touques  river 16 

Liskeard  (lis-kard')  bor.  Cornwall  co.  England,  on  Looe  river 4 

Lisle  (lel)  tp.  &  vil.  Broome  co.  N.  Y.  on  Tioglmioga  river tp.  2 

L'Islet  (le'la')  CO.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  795  n  pop.  14,  X  St.  Jean  Port  Joli. 
Llsmore  (llz-mor')  isl.  Argyll  co.  Scotland,  at  entrance  of  Loch  Linnhe,  8,000 
.    acres.  —  town,  Waterf  ord  &  Cork  cos.  Ire.  pop.  2 ;  baronial  castle  &  cathedral. 
Llssa  (lis'sii)  isl.  of  Dalmatia,  in  Adriatic  sea,  33  m.  S  W  of  Spalato ;  naval 

battle  1866.  —  mfg.  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  42  m.  S  S  W  of  Posen,  pop.  12. 

Llssone  (lis-so'na)  vil.  Lombardy  div.  Italy 5 

Lister  (lis'ter-)  and  Mandal  (-man'dal)  prov.  S  Nor.  2,804  n  pop.  79,  *  Chris- 

tian.sand. 
Litchfield  (lich'feld)  agr.  co.  N  W  Conn.  948  D  pop.  54.  —  its  X  pop.  1.  —  tp. 

Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Montgomery  co.  111.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  &  vil. 

Hillsdale  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Meeker  co.  Minn.  vil.  pop.  2. 

Lltchurch  (lTt'chQrch[  suburb,  S  E  of  Derby  town,  Derby  co.  England 11 

Lithuania  (Itth'u-a'm-a)  former  grand  duchy,  now  divided  between  Russia 

and  Prussia. 

LititZ  (ITt'its)  mfg.  bor.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  27  m.  S  W  of  Reading 1 

Little  Arkansas  River  (-iir'kan-sa'-)  125  m.  long,  Kan.  flows  into  Ark.  river. 
Little  Blue  River,  200  m.  long.  Neb.  flows  into  Big  Blue  River. 
Little  Creek,  hundred,  Kent  co.  Del.  pop.  2.  —  hundred,  Sussex  co.  Del.  pop.  5. 
Little  Cumberland  Islands  (-kum'ber-land-)  in  entrance  to  Satilla  riv.  Ga. 
Little  Egg  Harbor  Bay,  10  m.  long,  4  in.  broad,  S  E  coast,  N.  J. 
Little  Falls,  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Morrison  co.  Minn.  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Her- 
kimer CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  8,  vil.  pop.  9. 
Little  Kanawha  River  (-ka-na'wa-)  150  m.  long,  W.  Va.  flows  into  Ohio  riv. 
Little  Miami  River  (-mi'am'i-)  140  m.  long,  O.  flows  into  Ohio  river. 
Little  missouri  River  (-mTs-soo'rl-)  150  m.  long.  Ark.  flows  into  Ouachita 

riv.  —  450  m.  long,  affluent  of  Missouri  riv.  rises  in  N  E  Wyo. 
Little  Nemaha  River  (-ngm'a-ha-)  90  m.  long,  Neb.  flows  into  Missouri  river. 
Little  Osage  River  (-o'saj'-)  90  m.  long,  rises  in  Kan.  flows  into  Osage  river. 
Little  Red  River,  120  m.  long.  Ark.  flows  into  White  River. 
Little  River,  N.  C.  80  m.  long,  to  Neuse  riv.  —  co.  S  W  Ark.  547  D  pop.  9,  X 

Rocky  Comfort.  .—  tp.  Orange  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Wake  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2. 
Little  Rock,  city,  *  of  Ark.  and  X  of  Pulaski  co.  pop.  26.  —  tp.  Kendall  co. 

lU.  pop.  3. 
Little  Russia  (-rush'a)  the  govts,  of  Khaekov,  Kiev,  Poltava,  and  Chbeni- 

oov,  Russia  in  Europe,  80,230  D 10,299 

Little  Sioux  River  (-soo-)  300  m.  long,  lo.  flows  into  Missouri  river. 

Little  Tennessee  River  (-tgn'es-se'-)  150  m.  long,  Ga.  to  Holston  riv.  Tenn. 

Littleton  (lit"l-tgn)  tp.  &  vil.  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  on  Mink  riv.  tp.  pop.  3,  viL 

pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  Halifax  co.  N.  C.  76  m.  N  E  of  Raleigh,  tp.  pop.  3. 
Little  Traverse  Bay,  inlet  of  Lake  Michigan,  10  m.  long,  Emmet  co.  Mich. 
Little  VtsHoasYl  River  (-wa'bSsh-)  180  m.  long.  111.  flows  into  Wabash  river. 
Lltyn  (le'tin)  town,  Podolia  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  65  m.  N  E  of  Kamieniec..  7 

Lilikiu  Islands  (lii'ku'-)  N  Pacific  ocean,  between  Japan  and  Formosa,  pop. 

167,  #  Suri ;  Japanese. 
Live  Oak,  past.  co._S  Tex.  1,100  D  pop.  2,  X  Oakville. 
Liverpool  (liv'er-pool)  vil.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Columbiana  co. 

O.  pop.  12.  ^  cml.  &  mfg.  bor.  Lancaster  co.  England,  on  E  shore  Mersey 

estuary,  pop.  518.  .—  mt.  range,  E  Australia. 
Liverpool  Cape,  headland,  entrance  to  Lancaster  Sound,  N  Canada,  on  S  shore. 

—  headland,  Liverpool  Bay,  Arctic  Ocean,  S  W  of  Cape  Bathurst. 

Liverpool  Plains,  elevated  region.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  16,638  D 13 

Liversedge  (ITv'er-sej)  mfg.  town,  York  co.  Eng.  6  m.  N  N  E  of  Huddersfield.         U 
Livingston  (liv'fng-ston)  agr.  &  past.  CO.  N  E  cen.  111.  1,026  D  pop.  38,  X  Pon- 

tiac.  —  CO.  W  Ky.''360"D  pop.  9,  X  Smithland.  —  agr.  par.  S  E  La.  620  D  pop. 

6,  X  Port  Vincent.  —  agr.  co.  S  E  cen.  Mich.  580  D  pop.  21,  X  Howell.  —  agr. 

CO.  N  W  Mo.  520  a  pop.  21,  X  Chillicothe.  —  agr.  co.  W  N.  Y.  644  D  pop.  38, 

X  Geneseo.  —  city,  X  of  Park  co.  Mont.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Columbia  co.  N.  Y. 

pop.  2. 

Livni  (liv'ne)  town,  Orel  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Sosna  river 13 

Livno  (li v'no)  town,  Bosnia,  Austria-Hungary 6 

Livonia  (li-vo'nT-a)  tp.  Livingston  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  govt.  Russia,  E  of  the 

Gulf  of  Livonia,  18,158  D  pop.  1,229,  #  Riga. 
Livorno  (le-vor'no)  town,  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  It.  pop.  6.  —  See  Leghorn. 

Llxuri  (ITks-oo're)  cml.  &  spt.  town,  Cephalonia  isl.  Ionian  Isls E 

Lizard  Point,  headland,  Cornwall  co.  England ;  extreme  S  point  of  Gt.  Britain. 
LJusne  (li-oos'na)  riv.  Sweden,  220  m.  long,  Ljusne  Lake  to  Bothnia  Gulf. 

Llanbadarn-Fawr  (ISn-bii'd'am-vowr)  par.  Cardigan  co.  Wales 16 

Llandaff  (15n-d5f ')  city,  Glamorgan  co.  Wales ;  fine  cathedral 18 

Llanelly  (lii-netliat)  cml.,  mfg.,  &  spt.  town,  Carmarthen  co.  Wales 15 

Llangollen  (ISn-goth'Ien)  town,  Denbigh  co.  Wales 5 

Llano  (Ta'no)  past.  CO.  cen.  Tex.  900  D  pop.  7.  —  its  X. 

Llano  Estacado  (-es-tii-ka'do)  or  Staked  Plain,  plateau,  N  W  Tex.  40,000  D. 

Llano  River,  Tex.  175  m.  long,  to  Colorado  river. 

Llanos  (la'nos)  extensive  past,  plains.  South  America,  chiefly  in  Venezuela. 

Llanqulhue  (lan-ke'wa)  prov.  Chile,  S.  Am.  7,823  D  pop.  72,  *  Puerto  Montt. 

Llerena  (la-ra'na)  town,  Bad.ajos  prov.  Spain 6 

Lloyd,  tp.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y.  18  m.  N  of  Newburg 3 

Llumayor  (loo-mt-or')  mfg.  town,  Majorca  isl.  Mediterranean  sea 9 

Loa  (lo'a)  riv.  Antofagasta  prov.  N  Chile,  S.  Am.  180  m.  long,  to  Pacific  ocean. 
Loanda  (lo-an'da)  prov.  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola,  W  Africa,  *  St.  Paul  de 

Loanda.  —  isl.  18  m.  long,  off  coast  of  Angola,  W  Africa. 
Loango  (lo-Sn'go)  country,  S  W  French  Kongo,  W  Africa.  —  its  *,  pop.  20. 
Loangwa  (lo-ang'wa)  large  riv.  Nyassaland,  E  Africa,  to  Zambezi  river. 
Lobau  (Id'bou)  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger.  12  m.  E  S  E  of  Bautzen,  pop.  6. 

—  mfg.  town,  W.  Prussia  prov.  Ger.  38  in.  E  S  E  of  Marienwerder,  pop.  5. 
Lob  Nor(18bn8r).sh,allowlakel00m.  long,  Chinese  Turkestan,  Asia;  no  outlet. 
LobOS  (lo'bos)  isl.  Cnl.  Gulf,  Hex.  —  i.sl.  Gult  of  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz  state,  Max. 

Locana  (lo-ka'na)  town,  Turin  prov.  Italy,  25  m.  W  of  Ivrea 5 

Lochaber  (15K-.a'ber)  mountainous  dist.  Inverness  co.  Scotland. 

Loch  Achray  (15k  Sk-rii')  beautiful  lake,  Perth  co.  Scotland. 

Loch  Archaig  (-iir-kilg')  lake,  17  m.  long,  Inverness  co.  Scotland. 

Lochar  Moss  (loK'iir  mS.i)  morass,  10  m.  long,  Dumfries  co.  Scotland. 

Loch  Awe  (18k  a')  lake,  23  in.  long,  Argyll  co.  Scotland. 

Loch  Broom,  arm  of  the  sea,  between  Rosa  and  Cromarty  cos.  Scotland. 

Loch  Earn  (-ern')  lake,  19  m.  in  circuit,  Perth  co.  Scotland. 

Loch  Eck  (-<5k')  lake,  7  m.  long,  Argyll  co.  Scotland. 

Lochee  (Iok'o)  mfg.  vil.  Forfar  co.  Scotland „         11 

Loch  EriboU  (15k  5r'e-b51)  arm  of  the  aea,  10  in.  long,  Sutherland  co.  N  Scot. 
Loch  Erlcht  (-Sr'iKt)  lake,  14  m.  long,  Perth  and  Inverness  cos.  Scotland. 

Loches  (lo.sh)  town,  dept.  Indre-ot-Loire,  France 5 

Loch  Etive  (15k  W\\)  inlet,  20  m.  long.  Firth  of  Lome,  Atl.  co.  Argyll  co.  Scot. 
Loch  Fyne  (-fin')  sea  inlet,  40  in.  long,  Argyll  co.  Scotland  ;  herrings. 
Loch  Katrine  (-Uitt'rin)  beautiful  lahe,  10  in.  long,  Perth  co.  Scotlaiid. 
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Loch  Leven  (-ISv'en)  lake,  11  m.  in  circuit,  Kinross  co.  Scotland.  —  arm  of 

Loch  Linnhe,  Scotland,  extends  12  m.  between  Argyll  and  Inverness  cos. 
Loch  Linnhe  (-lln'ne)  sea  inlet,  20  m.  long,  W  coast  of  Scotland. 
Loch  Lomond  (-lo'mgnd)  lake,  Stirling  and  Dumbarton  cos.  Scotland,  40  D. 
Loch  Long,  branch,  20  m.  long,  of  Firth  of  Clyde,  Scotland. 
Loch  Maree  (-ma-re')  lake,  20  m.  long,  Ross  co.  Scotland. 
Lochnagar  (-na-giir')  mt.  3,777  ft.  high,  Aberdeeu  co.  Scotland. 
Loch  Ness  (-nSss')  lake,  23  m.  long,  Inverness  co.  Scotland. 
Loch  Rannoch  (-ran'oK)  lake,  9  m.  long,  Perth  co.  Scotland. 
Loch  Ryan  (-ri'an)  bay,  10  m.  long,  S  W  Scotland  ;  iine  harbor. 
Loch  Shin  (-shlii')  lake,  17  m.  long,  Sutherland  co.  Scotland. 
Loch  Sunaift  (-soo'nart)  sea  inlet,  22  m.  long,  Argyll  co.  Scotland. 
Loch  Tay  (-ta')  lake^  15  m.  long,  in  Breadalbane,  Scotland. 
Loch  Torridon  (-tor'i-don)  sea  inlet,  12  m.  long,  Ross  co.  Scotland. 
Lockhart  (ISk'hart)  tp.  fike  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  CaIdT?ell  co.  Tex. 

pop.  1. 

Lock  Haven,  mf g.  city,  X  of  Clinton  co.  Pa.  G9  m.  N  E  of  Altoona 

Lockland  (lok'laud)  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  12  m.  N  of  Cincinnati 

Lochport,  tp.  &  vil.  Will  CO.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  St.  Joseph  co. 

Mich.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Niagara  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  16. 
LockWOOd  (lok'w65d)  town.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England ;  medicinal  waters 

Locle  (lokl)  watch  mfg.  town,  NeuchStel  canton,  Switzerland 

Locorotondo  (lo-ko-ro-t6u'do)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy 

IiOCUSt  (lo'kust)  tp.  Columbia  co.  Pa 

Locust  Creek,  Wayne  co.  lo.  100  m.  long,  to  Grand  River. 

Locust  Valley,  vil.  Queens  co.  N.  Y.  30  m.  E  N  E  of  Brooklyn 

Lod^ve  (lo'dav')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Hi^rault,  France 

Lodge  Pole  Creek,  Wye.  150  m.  long,  to  South  Fork  of  Platte  river. 

Lodl  (lo'di)  tp.  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  pop.  5.  —  (It.  pron.  lo'de)  mfg.  city,  Lombar- 

dy,  Italy,  pop.  25 ;  battlefield  in  1796. 

Lodz  (lodz)  mfg.  town,  Piotrkow  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Lofoden  (lo-fo'den)  isls.  N  W  coast  of  Norway ;  valuable  fisheries. 

Logan  (lo'gan)  CO.  W  Ark.  642  D  pop.  21,  X  Paris.  —  co.  N  E  Col.  1,830  D  pop. 

3,  X  Sterling.  —  co.  S  Ida.  5,800  D  pop.  4,  X  Shoshone.  — min.  &  agr.  co.  cen. 

111.  620  D  pop.  25,  X  Lincoln.  —  co.  W  Kan.  1,080  D  pop.  3.  —  agr.  co.  S  Ky. 

544  D  pop.  24,  X  Russellville.  —  co.  N  W  Neb.  576  D  pop.  1,  X  Gandy.  —  co. 

S  N.  Dak.  1,008  D  pop.  1,  X  Napoleon.  —  agr.  co.  W  cen.  O.  448  Q  pop.  27, 

X  Bellefontaine.—  CO.  N  E  Okla.  pop.  13,  X  Gutlnie.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  W. 

Va.  675  D  pop.  11,  X  Logan  Courthouse.  —  tp.   Fountain  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  — 

mfg.  city,  X  of  Hocking  co.  0.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Blair  co.  Pa.  pop.  8.  —  city,  X 

of  Cache  co.  Ut.  pop.  5. 
Logan  Creek,  N  E  Neb.  130  m.  long,  to  Elkhorn  river. 
Logan  Mountains,  range  in  Queensland,  Australia. 
Logans  Peak,_  13,250  ft.  liigh,  Uintah  Mts.  N  Ut. 

Logansport  (lo'ganz-porf)  cnil.  city,  X  of  Cass  co.  Ind.  on  Wabash  river 

Logon  (lo'gon')  ter.  Bornu,  cen.  Africa,  S  of  Lake  Chad ;  #  Logon-Karnah, 

pop.  15. 
Logrono  (lo-gron'yo)  prov.  Old  Castile,  Sp.  1,945  D  pop.  181.  —  its  #  pop.  11. 
Lohadugga   (lo-lia-doog'ga)   agr.  dist.  Chutia-Nagpur  prov.  Bengal,  British 

India,  12^044  D  pop.  1,237,  *  Ranchi. 

Lo-liul  (lo'-hwe')  spt.  town,  E  coast  Hainan  isl.  China 

Loir  (Iwar)  riv.  France,  150  m.  long,  Cernay  Lagoon  to  Sarthe  river. 

Loire  (Iwar)  largest  riv.  in  France,  645  m.  long,  Gerbier-de-Jonc  Mt.  to  Biscay 

Bay.  ^  mfg.  &  min.  dept.  S  E  France,  1,838  D  pop.  016,  #  Montbrison. 
Lolre-InMrleure  (-aN'fa're-ur')  dept.  N  W  France,  2,654  D  pop.  645,  #  Nantes. 
Loiret  (Iwa'ra')  agr.  &  past.  dept.  N  W  France,  2,614  D  pop.  378,  *  Orleans. 
Loir-et-Cher  (Iwar'-a'-shar')  dept.  N  W  France,  2,452  D  pop.  280,  #  Blois. 
Loja  (lo'Ha)  mfg.  city,  Granada  prov.  Spain,  near  Genii  riv.  pop.  16.  —  min. 

prov.  S  W  Ecuador,  South  America,  pop.  06.  ^  its  #  pop.  10. 

Lojano  (lo-ya'uo)  town,  Bologna  prov.  Italy 

Lokeren  (lo'ker-en)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Lokhvitsa  (lok-vTt'sa)  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Sula  river.. . 
Lo-Eiang  (lo-kl-ang')  riv.  300  m.  long,  Houan  prov.  China. 

Lomhardy  (ISm'bar-dl)  old  dept.  now  8  provs.  N  Italy,  9,075  D 

Lomhlem  (ISm'blSm')  isl.  40  m.  long,  16  m.  broad,  Malay  Archipelago. 
Lombok  (lom'bok')  agr.  isl.  Dutch  E.  Indies,  1,480  D  pop.  500,  #  Mataram. 
Lomelllna  (lo-mSl-le'na)  dist.  Pavia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  133,  *  Mortara. 
Lomza  (lom'zha)  govt.  N  B  Poland,  Russia,  4,667  D  pop.  609.  —  its  *  pop.  13. 

Lonaconlng  (lo'na-ko'ning)  min.  vil.  Allegany  co.  Md.   

Lonato  (lo-na'to)  t"own,  Lombardy,  Italy  ;  battlefield  in  1796 

Londerzeel  (loN'der-zal')  town,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium 

London  (Itin'dun)  city,  X  of  Madison  co.  0.  pop.  3.  —  anc.  cml.  &  mfg.  city, 

*  of  England  and  of  the  British  empire,  on  Thames  riv.  118  D  pop.  4,211 ; 

"  Greater  London  "  of  police  returns,  pop.  5,633  ;  the  City  proper  covers  668 

acres,  pop.  38.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Middlesex  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada, 

on  Thames  riv.  pop.  32. 
Londonderry  (lun'diin-dgr'T)  tp.  Dauphin  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Lebanon  co. 

Pa.  pop.  3.  —  or  Deny,  co.  Ulster  prov.  Ireland,  816  D  pop.  152.  —  its  X,  a 

cml.  &  mfg.  port,  on  Poyle  riv.  pop.  33. 

London  Grove,  tp.  Chester  co.  Pa 

Lone  Cone,  peak,  12,761  ft.  high,  La  Plata  Mts.  S  WCol.  —  mt.  11,200  ft.  high. 

Park  Range,  Col. 

Long  Acre,  tp.  Beaufort  co.  N.  0 

Long  Benton  (-ben'tgn)  town,  Northumberland  co.  England 

Long  Branch,  town,  Monmouth  co.  N.  J. ;  seaside  summer  resort 

Long  Cane,  tp.  Abbeville  co.  S.  C 

Longford  (long'ford)  agr.  co.  Leinster  prov.  Ireland,  421  □  pop.  53.  ^  its  X 

pop.  4. 
Long  Island,  isl.  IIO  m.  long,  20  m.  broad,  S  E  N.  T,  in  Atlantic  ocean.  —  isl. 

70  m.  long,  Bahama  Isls.  —  isl.  4  m.  long.  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  Cook 

Strait,  New  Zealand.  —  isl.  in  Placentia  Bay,  S  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Long  Island  City,  mfg.  city,  Queens  co.  N.  Y.  on  East  River 

Long  Island  Sound,  110  m.  long,  between  Conn,  and  N  shore  of  Long  Island. 
Long  Lake,  10  m.  long,  Cheboygan  co.  Mich.  6  m.  S  of  Lake  Huron.  —  18  m. 

long,  N  E  Hamilton  co.  N.  Y.  in  Adirondack  Mts. 

LongmeadOW,  tp.  &  vil.  Hampden  co.  Mass tp. 

Longmont  (long'mont)_  tp.  &  town,  Boulder  co.  Col.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  2. 

LongOhUCCO  (lon-go-boo'ko)  town,  Cosenza  prov.  Italy 

Longos  (lon'gos)  pen.  40  m.  long,  Mgean  sea,  Salonika  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Europe. 
Long  Prairie  River,  Minn.  100  m.  long,  cen.  Douglas  co.  to  Crow  Wing  river. 
Longs  Peak,  14,271  ft.  high.  Rocky  Mts.  Col. 

Long  Swamp,  tp.  Berks  co.  Pa.  18  m.  N  E  of  Reading 

Longton  (long'tgn)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Stafford  co.  England 

Longview  (long'vu)  town,  X  of  Gregg  co.  Tex.  122  m.  E  of  Dallas 

Longwy  (loH've')  ft.  town,  dept.  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France 

Lonigo  (lo-ue'go)  vil.  Vicenza  prov.  Italy,  on  Gua  river 

Lonoke  (lon'ok)  co.  oen.  Ark^  769  D  pop.  19.  —  its  X. 

Lons-le-Saulnier  (loN'-le-son'yS')  mfg.  town,  *  of  dept.  Jura,  France 

Lontar  (lon-tiir')  isl.  21  m.'long,  off  W  coast  of  Malay  Peninsula. 

Lookout  Mountain,  range  in  Ga.  Tenn.  &  Ala. ;  battlefield  in  1863. 

Looney  (loo'nl)  tp.  Polk  CO.  Mo 
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Loon-op-Zand  (lon-op-zanf)  vil.  N.  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands 

Loop— Head,  headland,  Ireland,  N  shore  of  entrance  of  Shannon  river. 

Loos  (los)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  pop.  7.  —  {pron,  loos)  prov.  Bal4- 

chistdn,  Asia,  5,200  D  pop.  60. 
Loosascoona  Creek  (loo'sas-koo'na-)  Miss.  80  m.  long,  to  Yalabusha  river. 
LooshtOOk  (loosh'took')  Indian  naiue  of  St.  John  riv.  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 

Lora  del  Rio  (lo'ra  del  re'o)  mfg.  town,  Sevilla  prov.  Spain 

Lorain  (lo-ran')  co.  N  O.  530  D  pop.  40,  X  Elyria.  —  vil.  Lorain  co.  0.  pop.  5. 

Lorance  (IBr'ans)  tp.  Bollinger  co.  Mo 

Lorca  (lor'ka)  mfg.  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  42  m.  S  W  of  Murcia 

Lorena  (lo-ra'uii)  dist.  &  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil dist. 

LoretO  (lo-ra'to)  town,  Marches,  Italy,  pop.  8.  —  town,  Teramo  prov.  Italy, 

pop.  6.  —  dept.  N  E  Peru,  S.  America,  32,727  D  pop.  61,  *  Moyobamba. 

Lorient  (lo're'oN')  ft.  spt.  town,  dept.  Morbihan,  France 

Lorrach  (ISr'rax)  town,  Baden,  Germany,  on  Wiesen  river 

Lorraine  (lor'ran')  Ger.  LoTHRiNGEN  (lot'ring-eu)  former  dept.  of  E  Fr.  partly 

included  since  1871  in  Alsace-Lorraine  prov.  Ger.  2,431  D  pop.  510,  *  Metz. 

Los  Alamos  (los  a'la-mos)  min.  town,  Sonora  state,  Mexico 

Los  Andes  (-iin'dSz)  state,  N  W  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  14,719  D  pop.  336,  #  Merida. 
Los  Angeles  (-iin'HSl-gs)  min.  &  past.  co.  S  Cal.  4,000  D  pop.  101.  —  its  X  pop. 

50.  —  tp.  Los  Angeles  CO.  Cal.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Biobio  prov.  Chile,  S.  Am.  pop.  8. 

Los  Gates  (-ga'tos)  town,  Santa  Clara  co.  Cal 

Los  NietOS  (-ne-a'tos)  tp.  &  vil.  Los  Angeles  co.  Cal tp. 

Losoncz  (lo'shSnts')  town,  Neograd  co.  Hungary 

Los  Santos  (los  san'tos)  town,  Badajos  prov.  Spain 

Lesser  (ISs'ser)  commune  &  vil.  Overyssel  prov.  Netherlands commune 

Lossini  (15s-se'ne)  isl.  19  m.  long,  Adriatic  sea,  Dalmatia,  Austria. 

Losslni  Piccolo  (-pTk'ko-lo)  vil.  S  end  Lossini  island 

LbssnltZ  (los'nits)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany 

Lost  Park  Mountain,  peak,  11,800  ft.  high.  Park  Range,  Col. 

Lot  (lot)  ajic.  Ol'tis,  riv.  France,  266  m.  long,  Mt.  Lozere  to  Garonne  riv.  ^ 

agr.  &  past.  dept.  S  W  Prance,  2,012  D  pop.  254,  #  Cahors. 

Lota  or  Lota  Baja  (lo'ta  ba'na)  min.  town,  Concepcion  prov.  Chile 

Lotbini^re  (lot'be'ne-Sr')  CO.  E  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  735  D  pop.  21.  —  its  X. 
Lot-et-Garonne  (lo-ta'-ga'r6nn')  agr.  dept.  S  W  Fr.  2,067  D  pop.  295,  *  Agen. 
Lothians,  The  (-lo'thl-anz)  division  of  Scotland,  comprising  three  counties. 
Lots  Wife,  rock,  300  ft.' high.  Pacific  ocean,  lat.  29°  50'  N,  Ion.  142°  23'  E. 

Lbtzen  (Idt'sen)  town,  E.  Prussia  prov.  Germany 

Loud^ac  (loo'da'ak')  town,  dept.  C8tes-du-Nord,  France 

Loudon  (lou'don)  CO.  E  Tenn.  256  D  pop.  9.  —  its  X.  —  tp.  Seneca  co.  O.  pop. 

1.  ^  vil.  Franklin  co.  Pa.  15  m.  W  by  S  of  Chambersburg,  pop.  1. 

Loudonvllle  (lou'don-vll)  vil.  Ashland  co.  O.  18  m.  S  E  of  Mansfield 

Loudoun  (lou'don)  agr.  co.  N  Va.  520  D  pop.  23,  X  Leesburg.  —min.  par.  Ayr 

CO.  Scotland,  pop.  0. 

Loudun  (loo'duN')  town,  dept.  Vienne,  Prance 

Lougen  (lou'ggn)  riv.  Norway,  200  m.  long,  to  Glommen  river. 
Lough  Allen  (ISh-)  lake,  Leitrim  co.  Ireland  ;  source  of  Shannon  river. 

Loughborough  (luf'biir-o )  mfg.  town,  Leicester  co.  England ; . 

Lough  Conn  (ISh  kSn')  lake,  10  m.  long.  Mayo  co.  Ireland. 

Lough  Corrib  (-kdr'ib)  lake,  20  m.  long,  Galway  co.  Ireland. 

Lough  Derg  (-dSro')  expansion  of  Shannon  riv.  24  m.  long,  Ir.  ^  lake,  9  m.  In 

circuit,  S  E  Donegal  co.  Ir.;  contains  noted  islet,  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory. 
Lough  Foyle  (-foil')  arm  of  the  sea,  18  m.  long,  N  Ireland  ;  estuary  of  Foyle  riv. 
Lough  Mask  (-mask')  lake,  8  m.  long,  Galway  and  Mayo  cos.  Ireland. 
Lough  Neagh  (-na')  lake,  17  m.  long,  S  W  Antrim  co.  Ireland. 
Lough  Strangford  (-strSng'fgrd)  sea  inlet,  15  m.  long,  Down  co.  Ireland. 
Louisa  (loo-e'za)  agr.  co.   S  E  lo.  300  D  pop.  12,  X  Wapello.  —  co.  cen.  Va. 

470  n  pop.  17,  X  Louisa  Courthouse. 
Louisburg  (loo'is-bflrg)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Franklin  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  4.  —  spt. 

Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  Canada;  formerly  strongly  fortified  by  France ; 

captured  by  British  and  colonial  troops  in  1763. 
Louisiade  Archipelago  (lob-e-ze-ad'-)  group  of  about  100  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean. 
Louisiana  (loo'e-ze-ij/na)  agr.  &  past,  state,  S  U.  S.  A.  48,720  D  pop.  1,119, 

*  Baton  Rouge.  ^  mfg.  city.  Pike  co.  Mo.  pop.  5. 

LouiS-PhUippe  Land  (Idb'e'-f  Il'ep'-)  N  part  of  a  region  in  Antarctic  Ocean. 

Louisville  (15o'is-vil  or  loo'I-vTl)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Ky.  pop. 
161.  — tp.  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Stark  co.  O.  pop.  1. 

Loul£  (loo'la)  ft.  town,  Algarve,  Portugal 

Loup  (loop)  CO.  N  Neb.  576  D  pop.  2,  X  Taylor. 

Loup  Fork,  branch  of  Platte  riv.  300  m.  long.  Neb.  to  Platte  river. 

Lourdes  (loord)  town,  dept.  Hautes-Pyr^n^es,  France  ;  place  of  pilgrimage. . . 

LourenQO  Marotues  (lo-ren'so  mar-kes')  the  S  prov.  of  Portuguese  E.  Af- 
rica, extending  from  the  Zambezi  riv.  S  to  Delagoa  Bay,  150,000  D  pop. 
750,000.  ^  its  #  a  spt.  on  Delagoa  Bay,  pop.  6. 

Lourlcal  (lo-re-kal')  town,  Beira  prov.  Portugal 

Louth  (louth  or  louth)  co.  Leinster  prov.  Ireland,  316  D  pop.  71.  —  town, 
Lincoln  co.  England,  pop.  10. 

Louvain  (Ioo'vSn')  mfg.  city,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium 

Louvlers  (loo've-a')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Eure,  France,  on  Euro  river 

Louza  (lob'za)  town,  Beira  prov.  Portugal 

Lovington  (luvTng-tgn)  tp.  &  vil.  Moultrie  co.  IlL tp. 

Lowan  (lo'an)  town,  Victoria,  Australia 

Low  Archipelago.    See  Paumotc  Islands. 

Lowell  (lo'el)  tp.  Cherokee  co.  Kan.  pop.  3.  —  mfg.  city,  a  X  of  Middlesex  co. 
Mass.  pop.  78.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Kent  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  & 
vil.  Dodge  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  2. 

L'dwenberg  (lo'wen-bero)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Bober  river 

Lower,  tp.  Richland  co.  S.  C 

Lower  Alsace  (-al'sas')  dist.  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  1,866  D  pop.  622, 

*  Strasburg. 

Lower  Ammonoosuc  (-Sm'gn-oo'stik)  riv.  N.  H.  100  m.  long,  to  Conn,  river. 
Lower  Austria  (-as'trT-a)  prov.  Austria,  7,654  D  pop.  2,662,  *  Vienna. 

Lower  Ghanceford  (-clians'fgrd)  tp.  York  co.  Pa 

Lower  ConetO  (-ko-ne'to)  tp?  Edgecombe  co.  N.  C 

Lower  Fishing  Greek,  tp.  Edgecombe  co.  N.  C 

Lower  Heidelberg  (-hi'del-berg)  tp.  Berks  co.  Pa.  8  m.  W  of  Reading 

Lower  Loutre  (-loo'tr)  tp.  Montgomery  co.  Mo 

Lower  Macungle  (-ma-kiSn'je)  tp.  Lehigh  co.  Pa 

Lower  Makefleld  (-mak'feld)  tp.  Bucks  CO.  Pa 

Lower  Merion  (-mer'e-gn)  tp.  S  Montgomery  co.  Pa 

Lower  Saint  Clair,  tp.  Allegheny  co.  Pa 

Lower  Saucon  (-sa'kon)  tp.  Northampton  co.  Pa 

Lower  Tarryall  Peak  (-tar'I-al-)  mt.  11,200  ft.  high,  South  Park,  Col. 

Lower  Windsor  (-wln'zgr)  tp.  York  co.  Pa 

Lowestoft  (lou'es-toft)  ftT  town  &  spt.  Suffolk  co.  England ;  a  fishing  port ;  the 

most  easterly  point  in  England 

Lowicz  (lo'vich)  town,  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Bzura  river 

Lowndes  (loundz)  co.  S  cen.  Ala.  720  D  pop.  32,  X  Hayneville.  —  agr.  co.  S 

Ga.  431  n  pop.  15,  X  Valdosta.  —  co.  E  Miss.  536  P  pop.  27,  X  Columbus. 

Lowndesville  (louudz'vil)  tp.  Abbeville  co.  S.  C 

LowviUe  (lo'vll)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Lewis  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  3. 
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D  means  square  miles ;  *,  capital ;  X.co.seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cmL ,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min., mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.    See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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lK>yalt7  Islands,  group,  Pacific  ocean,  E  of  New  Caledonia,  756  D ;  French . . 
Loyola  (lo-yo'lS)  convent,  Biscay  prov.  Spain ;  Ignatius  Loyola  boru  near  here. 
Loz^re  (lo'zar')  miu.  dept.  S  France  1,996  Q  pop.  136,  *  Mende.  —  mt.  in  Ce- 

veimes  mts.  dept.  Lozere,  4,884  ft.  high. 
Luang  Prabang  (loo'ang  pra'bang)  state,  N  Laos,  Slam,  Indo-China.  —  its 

*  pop.  8. 

Lubben  (liib'bgn)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Lubec  (lu'bek)  tp.  &  vil.  Washington  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Lfibeck  (lii'bek)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  N  Germany,  on  Trave  riv.  ;  a  free  city  with 

ter.  of  115  D  pop.  76,   city  pop.  C4.  ^  principality,  Oldenburg,  N  Germany, 

209  D  pop.  35,  *  Eutin. 
Lublin  (loo'blTn)  govt.  Poland,  Russia,  6,499  D  pop.  980.  —  its  *  pop.  48. 
Lubny  (loob'ne)  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  80  m.  W  N  W  of  Pultava 
Lucas  (lu'kas)  agr.  co.  S  lo.  432  D  pop.  15,  X  Chariton.  —  co.  N  W  0.  430  D 

pop.  102,  X  Toledo,  —town,  Lucas  co.  lo.  pop.  1. 
Lucca  (look'ka)  prov.  cen.  Italy,  576  D  pop.  288.  —  its  *,  a  mfg.  city,  pop.  20. 
Luce  (lus)  CO.  N  Mich.  915  D  pop.  2,  X  Newberry.  —  tp.  Spencer  co.  Ind.  pop.  3. 
Luce  Bay,  inlet,  16J  m.  long,  Irish  Sea,  Wigtown  co.  Scotland. 

Lucena  (loo-tha'na)  mfg.  city,  Cordova  prov.  Andalusia,  Spain 

Lucera  (loo-cha'ra)  town,  Poggia  prov.  Italy 

Lucerne  (loo-sern')  canton,  cen.  Switzerland,  579  D  pop.  135.  .—  its  *  pop.  20. 

Luckau  (look'kow)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Luckenwalde  (look'en-wal'de)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Lucklmpur  (liik'Tm-poor')  di.st.  Assam,  British  India,  3,145  D  pop.  121. 
Lucknow  (luk'now')  div.  Oudh,  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India,  4,505  D  pop.  2,852. 

—  its  *  pop.  273.  —  dist.  Lucknow  div.  India,  977  O  pop.  778. 

Luckput  (liSk'puf)  ft.  town,  Cutch,  India,  on  Koree  river 

LUQOn  (lU'soN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Vendee,  France 

Ltidenscheld  (lu'den-shif)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia 

Ludlllana  (loo'the-a'na)  dist.  Ambala  div.  Punjab,  British  India,  1,368  D  pop. 
250.  —  its  *,  a  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  110  m.  E  S  E  of  Lahore,  pop.  47. 

Ludlngton  (liid'Tng-ton)  city,  X  of  Mason  co.  Mich 

Ludlow  (lud'lo)  town,"  Kenton  co.  Ky.  on  Ohio  riv.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Hamp- 
den CO.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Windsor  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  2, 
vil.  pop.  1.  ^  toivn,  Shropshire,  England,  pop.  4. 

Ludwigsburg  (156d'wlGS-b(56rG)  mfg.  city,  WUrttemberg,  Germany 

Ludwigshalen  (165d'wias-hii'fen)  cml.  &  ft.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany 

Ludwlgslust  (ISSd'wiGs-loost)  nifg.  town,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Germany. 

Lugano  (loo-ga'no)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  a  %  of  Ticino  canton,  Switzerland 

Lugansk  (16o-gausk')  min.  town,  Tekaterinoslav  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Lugg  (Wg)  riv.  England  &  Wales,  50  m.  long,  Radnor  co.  to  Wye  river. 

Lugo  (loo'go)  cml.  town,  Ravenna  prov.  Italy,  pop.  27.  —  prov.  Spain,  3,787  O 
pop.  432.  —  its  *,  a  mfg.  city,  on  Minho  riv.  pop.  21. 

LugOS  (loo-gSsh')  cml.  town,  X  of  Krasso  co.  Hungary 

Lulng  (lu'ing)  isl.  7J  m.  long,  Argyll  co.  W  coast  of  Scotland. 

Lukkl  Mountains  ('liik'ke'-)  mt.  range,  Sind  prov.  India,  joins  Hala  Mts. 

Lulei  (loo'le-o)  riv.  N  Sweden,  200  m.  long,  flows  into  Bothnia  Gulf. 

Luling  (lu'ling)  town,  Caldwell  co.  Tex.  on  San  Marcos  river 

Lullworth  Cove  (liil'worth-)  deep  sea  inlet,  Dorset  co.  England. 

Lumber  River,  N.  C.  140  m.  long,  to  Little  Pedee  river. 

Lummi  River  (IQm'me-)  riv.  Wash.  Cascade  Range  to  Bellingham  Bay. 

Lumpkin  (liSmp'kin)  co.  N  Ga.  267  D  pop.  7,  X  Dahlonega. 

Lunawara  (loo'na-wa'ra)  a  native  Eewa  Kautha  state,  Gujardt,  India,  389  D  . 

Luncarty  (liin'kar-tT)  vfl.  Perth  co.  Scotland  ;  D.inish  defeat  in  A.  D.  990. 

Lund  (looud)  city,  Malmo  prov.  Sweden,  8  m.  from  the  Sound 

Lundenburg  (loou'den-booro')  town,  Moravia  prov.  Austria 

Lundy  Isle  (IQn'di-)" Devon  co.  England,  IJ  D,  entrance  of  Bristol  Chaimel. 

Lundy's  Lane,  near DrummondviUe, Ontario  prov.  Canada;  battlefield,  1814. 

Liineburg  (lii'ne-boSro)  dist.  Hanover,  Prussia,  4,376  D  pop.  420. —  its  *  pop.  20. 

Lunel  (Ui'iiel')  cml.  town,  dept.  Herault,  France,  on  right  bank  Vidourle  river 

Lunenburg  (loo'nen-bQrg)  agr.  co.  S  E  Va.  429  D  pop.  11,  X  Lunenburg  Court- 
house. —  agr.  CO.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  1,115  D  pop.  31.  —  its  X. 

Lnneville  (lu'na'vel')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  dept.  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France. . . 

Lung— Kiang  (166ng'-ke-ang)  riv.  China,  300  m.  long,  to  Hong-Kiang  river. 

Lungro  (loou'gro)  town,  Cosenza  prov.  Italy 

Lungwitz,  Upper  (-loong'wTts)  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  near  Chemnitz 

Lunl  (loo'ne)  riv.  Jodhpur,  Rajputana,  India,  320  m.  long,  to  Ran  of  Cutch. 

Luque  (lob'ka)  town,  Paraguay,  South  America 

Luray  (lii-ra')  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Page  co.  Va.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  3 ;  noted  for 
large  caverns. 

Lurgan  (Ifir'gan)  mfg.  town,  Armagh  co.  Ireland 

Luristan  (loo-rTs-tan')  mountainous  prov.  W  Persia,  chief  town  Burujird. 

Lusitania  (lii'si-ta'nT-a)  the  anc.  name  of  Poktusal. 

Luton  (lu'ton)  mfg.  town,  Bedford  co.  England,  on  Lea  river 

Lutsk  (lootsk)  town,  W  Volhynia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Luttabund  (lut'a-biSnd')  pass,  6  m.  long,  Afghanistan,  Asia,  near  Kabul. 

Liittrlnghausen  (liit'tr Ing-how'zen)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Lutzen  (ISBt'sen)  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia  ;  battlefield  in  1032  and  1813 

Luxapatilla  Creek  (lilks^a-pa-tTl'a-)  Ala.  100  m.  long,  to  Tombigbee  river. 

Luxembourg  (liiks'oN'boo"r')"prov?  Belgium,  1,706  D  pop.  216,  *  Arlon. 

Luxemburg  (luks'em-bflrg,  Dutch  lliks'em-burg')  grand  duchy,  E  of  Belgium, 
neutral  ter.  since  1867,  999  D  pop.  211.  —  its  *,  a  cml.  city,  pop.  18. 

Luxeuil  (liiks'ul')  town,  Vosges  mts.  dept.  Haute-SaSne,  France  ;  famous 
thermal  springs  and  baths 

Luxor  (liiks'or)  vil.  on  Nile  riv.  Upper  Egypt ;  site  of  anc.  Thebes. 

Luzerne  (l>i-zern')  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E  Pa.  920  D  pop.  201,  X  Wilkes- 
barre.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Warren  co.  N.  Y.  on  Hudson  riv.  tp.  pop.  2  ;  a  summer  re- 
sort. ^  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Luzon  (loo-zon',  Sp.  loo-thon')  the  largest  of  the  Philippine  Isls.  Malay  Arch. 
57,505  D  pop.  4,450,  #  Manilla. 

Luzzara  (loot-sa'ra)  commune  &  town,  Parma,  Italy commune 

Lycoming  (ll-kSm'ing)  co.  NPa.  1,195  D  pop.  71,  X  Williamsport. 

Lykens  (H'kenz)  min.  bor.  Dauphin  co.  Pa.  foot  of  Bear  Mt 

Lyme  (lim)  tp.  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Huron  co.  O.  pop.  3. 

Lym-Fiord  (lum'-fyord')  sea  inlet,  100  m.  long,  Den. ;  Cattegat  to  North  Sea. 

Lymington  (lim'Iug-ton)  spt.  town,  Hampshire,  England ;  seaside  resort 

Lymm  (ITm)  vil.  Cheshire,  England 

Lynchburg  (ITnch'bflrg)  tp.  Sumter  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city, 
Campbell  co.  Va.  on  S  shore  James  riv.  pop.  20. 

Lynch'S  Creek  (ITn'chgz-)  S.  C.  150  m.  long,  flows  into  Great  Pedee  river. 

Lyndon  (lin'don)  tp.  &  vil.  Caledonia  co.  Vt tp. 

Lynn  (ITn)  mfg.  city,  spt.  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  50.  —  tp.  Lehigh  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

Lynn-Regis  (ITu-re'jIs)  or  King's  Lynn,  town,  Norfolk  co.  England 

Lyon  (ll'on)  CO.  N  lo.  600  D  pop.  9,  X  Rock  Rapids.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  E  cen. 
Kan.  858  D  pop.  23,  X  Emporia.  —  agr.  co.  W  Ky.  275  D  pop.  8,  X  Bddyville. 

—  CO.  W  S  W  Miini.  720  D  pop.  10,  X  Marshall.  —  co.  W  Nev.  1,2(!4  D  pop.  2, 
X  Dayton.  —  tp.  Franklin  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  riv.  Scot.  38  m.  long,  to  Tay  riv. 

LyonnaiS  or  Lyonais  (le'on'nS')  anc.  prov.  France. 

Lyons  (li'onz)  tp.  Cook  co.  111.  pop.  3.  —  coextensive  tp.  &  (Mty,  Clinton  co. 
lo.  pop.  (r.  —  city,  X  of  Rice  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  — tp.  Ionia  co.  Midi.  pop.  2.  — 
tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Wayne  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  0,  vil.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Orangeburg 
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CO.  S.  C.  pop.  3.  —  Fr.  Lyon  (le'oN')  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  *  of  dept.  Rhdne, 

France,  pop.  416. 
Lys  (les)  Flemish  Leye  (li'e)  riv.  France  &  Belgium,  100  m.  long,  to  Scheldt  riv. 

Lysander  (li-sSn'der)  tp.  &  vil.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Lytham  (llth'am)  coast  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 


Pop. 
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Maad  (mad)  town,  Zemplin  co.  Hungary  ;  celebrated  vineyards 

Maas,  The  New  (-mas)  right  arm  of  Merwede  riv.  Netherlands,  to  North  Sea. 

—  The  Old,  left  arm  Merwede  riv.  Netherlands,  to  the  New  Maas  river. 

IHaaseyck  (mii'sik)  mfg.  town,  Limbourg  prov.  Belgium 

niaassluis  (mSs'sl'ois)  fishing  town,  S.  Holland  prov.  Netherlands ;  fine  harbor. 

Mabani  (ma-bii/ne)  town,  Bornu,  Africa,  70  m.  S  S  W  of  Kuka 

IVIacao  (ma-ka'o  or  ma-kow')  spt.  town,  Macao  Isl.  China,  at  S  W  entrance  of 

Canton  riv.  ;  Portuguese  colony,  5  0 

Macassar  (ma-kas'sar)  cml.  &  chief  town,  Celebes  isl.  Malay  Arch.  pop.  20.  ^ 

Dutch  dept.  Celebes  isl.  —  native  state,  Dutch  dept.  Macassar,  Celebes  isl. 

pop.  20.  —  Strait  of,  70  to  240  m.  broad,  between  Borneo  and  Celebes  isls. 

MaQayo  (ma-si'o)  cml.  town,  *  of  Alagoas  state,  Brazil,  South  America 

Maccaluba  (mak'ii-loo'ba)  mud  volcano,  Sicily,  Italy ;  often  active. 

Macclesfield  (mak'lz-feld)  mfg.  town,  Cheshire,  England 

MacComb  (ma-kom')  town,  Pike  co.  Miss.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Hancock  co.  O.  pop.  1. 

MacConnellsville  (ma-kon'elz-vTl)  vil.  X  of  Morgan  co.  O 

MacCook  (ma-k66k')  co.  S  E  S.  Dak.  580  D  pop.  6,  X  Salem.  —  city,  Redwillow 

CO.  Neb.  pop.  2. 
MacCracken  (ma-krak'en)  CO.  W  Ky.  250  D  pop.  21,  X  Paducah. 
MacCullOCh  (ma-kai'lok)  co.  W  cen.  Tex.  1,000  D  pop.  3,  X  Brady. 
MacDonald  (mak-don'ald)  CO.   S  W  Mo.  580  D  pop.  11,  X  Pineville.  —  bor. 

Washington  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
MacDonough  (mak-don'g)  agr.  &  past.  co.  W  HI.  580  D  pop.  27,  X  Macomb. 

MacDonoughVille  (-vil)  town,  Jefferson  co.  La 

MacDowell  (mak-dow'Sl)  past.  co.  W  N.  C.  470  n  pop.  11,  X  Marion.  —  co.  S 

part  of  W.  Va."680  D  pop.  7,  X  Peerysville. 
MacDuffle  (mak-duf'I)  co.  N  E  Ga.  235  D  pop.  9,  X  Thomson. 

Macedon  (mas'e-don)  tp.  &  vil.  Wayne  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Macedonia  (mas'e-do'nl-a)  anc.  &  noted  country,  N  of  Greece,  now  mostly  in 

Roumelia,  Turkey  in  Europe. 
Macerata  (ma-cha-ra'ta)  prov.  Marches,  It.  1,057  D  pop.  242.  —  its  #  pop.  20. 
MaoQillicuddy  Reeks  (ma-gi-li-kud'i  reks)  highest  mt.  range  of  Ireland,  in 

Kerry  co.  ;  Carran-Tual  the  highest,  3,414  ft. 

MacGregor  (mak-greg'or)  city,  Clayton  co.  lo.  on  Mississippi  river 

Machala  (ma-cha'la)  town,  *  of  Oro  prov.  Ecuador,  South  America 

MacHenry  (mak-hen'rT)  agr.  co.  N  E  111.  624  D  pop.  26,  X  Woodstock.  —  co. 

N  N.  Dak.  1,476  D  pop.  2,  X  Towner.  — tp.  &  vil.  MacHenry  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3. 
Machiana  (ma-she-iC'na)  isl.  Brazil,  South  America,  at  mouth  of  Amazon  river. 

Maohlas  (ma-chl'.as)  tp.  &  port  of  entry,  X  of  Washington  co.  Me tp. 

Macintosh  (mak'^in-tosh)  co.  S  E  Ga.  419  D  pop.  6,  X  Darien.  —  co.  S  N.  Dak. 

1,008  a  pop.  3,  X  Ashley. 
MacKean  (ma-ken')  min.  co.  N  Pa.  1,065  D  pop.  47,  X  Smethport. 

MacKee  Rocks,  vil.  Allegheny  co.  Pa 

MacKeesport  (ma-kez'port)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  15  m.  S  E  of  Pittsburg 

Mackenzie  River,  British  N.  Am.  900  m.  long.  Great  Slave  Lake  to  Arctic  Oc. 

Mackinac  (mak'i-na)  CO.  Mich.  1,045  D  pop.  8.  —  its  X. 

Mackinaw  Creek  (inSkf-na-)  riv.  111.  100  m.  long,  McLean  co.  to  Illinois  river. 

MacKinney  (ma-kin'i)  city,'  X  of  Collin  CO.  Tex.  31  m.  N  of  Dallas 

MacLean  (ma-kian')  agr.  &  past.  co.  cen.  111.  1,16C  D  pop.  63,  X  Bloomington. 

—  agr.  CO.  W  Ky.  256  D  pop.  10,  X  Calhoun.  —  co.  cen.  N.  Dak.  702  D  pop. 

I,  X  Washburn. 

MacLeansbOrO  (ma-klanz'bfir-ro)  city,  X  of  Hamilton  co.  Ill 

MacLennan  (ma-kfen'an)  past.  co.  cen.  Tex.  1,040  D  pop.  39,  X  Waco. 

MacLeod  (ma-klowd')  agr.  co.  S  cen.  Minn.  504  D  pop.  17,  X  Glencoe. 

MacMillans"(mak-mil'anz)  tp.  Florence  co.  S.  C 

MacMinn  (mak-intn')  agr.  co.  E  Tenn.  452  D  pop.  18,  X  Athens. 

MacMinnvilfe  (-vTl)  city,  X  of  Yamhill  CO.  Ore.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Warren 
CO.  Tenn.  70  m.  S  E  of  Nashville,  pop.  2. 

MacMullen  (mak-miSllen)  co.  S  Tex.  1,200  ID  pop.  1,  X  Tilden. 

MacNairy  (mak-nS're)  agr.  co.  S  W  Tenn.  550  □  pop.  16,  X  Purdy. 

Macomb  (ma-koom')  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  E  Mich.  468  D  pop.  32,  X  Mount  Clem- 
ens. —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  MacDonough  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  1,  city  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Ma- 
comb CO.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

Macon  (ma'kun)  co.  E  Ala.  622  ID  pop.  18,  X  Tuskegee.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  cen. 
Ga.  288  Q  pop.  13,  X  Oglethorpe.  —  agr.  co.  cen.  111.  580  D  pop.  38,  X  Deca- 
tur. —  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  Mo.  820  D  pop.  31.  —  its  X  pop.  3.  —  co.  W 
part  of  N.  C.  524  D  pop.  10,  X  Franklin.  —  agr.  co.  N  cen.  Tenn.  332  D  pop. 

II,  X  Lafayette.  —  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  X  of  Bibb  co.  Ga.  pop.  23.  —  town,  X 
of  Noxubee  co.  Miss.  pop.  2. 

Macon  (ma'koN')  mfg.  town,  *  of  dept.  SaOne-et-Loire,  France 

Macon  Bayou  (ma'kon  bl'oo)  La.  from  near  Miss.  riv.  150  m.  to  Tensas  river. 
Maconnais,  Le  (Ig  ma'kSn'na')  former  country   &  dist.   E  Prance,  now  in- 
cluded in  dept.  Saone-et-Loire. 
Macoupin  (ma-koo'pln)  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  W  111.  864  D  pop.  40,  X  Carlinville. 
Macoupin  Creek,  111.  90  m.  long  to  Illinois  river. 
MacPherson  (mak-fer'son)  agr.  &  past.  co.  cen.  Kan.  900  D  pop.  22.  —  its  X 

pop.  3.  —  CO.  N'S.  Dak." 975  D  pop.  6,  X  Leola.  —  tp.  &  city,  MacPherson  co. 

Kan.  city  pop.  3. 
MacC[Uarie  (ma-kw8r'i)  riv.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  750  m.  long,  flows 

into  Darling  riv.  —  riv.  Tasmania,  flows  into  Lake  River. 
Macquarie  Island,  S  W  of  Neve  Zealand,  S  Pacific  oc.  25  m.  long,  4  m.  broad. 
Macquarie  Lake,  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 

Macquarie  Range,  mt.  range,  E  part  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia. 
Macronisi  (ma-kro-ne'se)  isl.  8  m.  long,  Grecian  Archipelago. 
Mactan  (mak-tiin')  isl.  Pliilippine  Isls.  ;  Magellan  killed  here,  1521. 
Madagascar  (mgd'.a-gSs'k.jr)  isl.  Indian  Ocean,  on  E  coast  of  Africa,  228,600  Q 

pop.  3,520,  *  Tananarivo ;  French  i)rotectorate. 

Madaras  (mS'dS'rSsh')  vil.  Bacs  co.  Hung.ary,  41  m.  £  W  of  Szegedin 

Madarasz  (mS'dS'rass')  town,  Szabolcz  co.  Hung.  12  ni.  W  S  \Y  of  Szegedin.. 
Madawaska  River  (mitd'a-wJts'ka-)  Ontario,  Can.  250  m.  long,  to  Chats  Lake. 
Maddalena  (miid-dii-la'nii)  isl.  off  5}  E  coast  of  Sardinia  isl.  Mediterranean  sea. 
Maddaloni  (uiiid-dii-lo'ne)  city,  C^iscrta  prov.  Italy,  15  m.  N  N  E  of  Naples.  .. 
Madeira   (mn-de'ra,   Por/.  mii-da'f-rii^  Portuguese   isl.  35  ni.  long,  Atlantic 

ocean,  oif  W  coast  of  Marocco,  505  D  pop.  132,  *  Punchal.  ^  riv.  Brazil, 

South  America,  700  ni.  long,  to  Amazon  river. 
Madeira  Islands,  group,  Madeira  A-  4  other  isls.  Atl.  oc.  off  W  const  Marocco. 

Madeleine  or  La  Madeleine  (Hi'  miid'liiu')  mfg.  vil.  dept.  Nord,  France 

Madeley  (miid'lt)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Sliropshire,  England 

Madison  (mitd'T-son)  agr.  co.  N  Ala.  79(i  U  pop.  38,   X  Huntsville.  —  agr,  & 

pa.st.  CO.  N  W  Ark.   892  D  pop.  17,  X  Huntsville.  —  agr.  *  past.  co.  N  Fla. 

830  D  pop.  14,  X  Madison.  —  co.  N  E  Ga.  300  D  pop.  11,  X  Daniolsvillo.  — 
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min.  &  agr.  co.  S  W  111.  740  D  pop.  52,  X  EdwardsvUle.  —  agr.  co.  Ecen.  Ind. 
450  □  pop.  36,  X  Anderson.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  W  cen.  lo.  576  D  pop.  10,  X 
Winterset.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  E  cen.  Ky.  385  O  pop.  24,  X  Richmond.  —  agr. 
par.  N  E  La.  664  D  pop.  14,  X  Delta.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  cen.  Miss.  720  D 
pop.  27,  X  Canton.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  S  E  Mo.  492  D  pop.  9,  X  Frederick- 
town.  =—  min.  CO.  S  W  Mont.  4,250  D  pop.  5,  X  Virginia  City.  —  agr.  co. 
N  E  Neb.  576  D  pop.  14,  X  Madison.  —  agr.  co.  cen.  N.  Y.  628  D  pop.  43,  X 
Morrisville.  —  agr.  co.  W  N.  C.  480  D  pop.  18,  X  Marshall.  —  agr.  &  past.  co. 
S  W  cen.  O.  405  D  pop.  20,  X  London.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  W  Tenn.  520  D 
nop.  30,  X  Jackson.  —  agr.  <fc  past.  co.  E  cen.  Tex.  450  D  pop.  9,  X  Madisonville. 

—  agr.  CO.  N  Va.  290  D  pop.  10,  X  Madison  Courthouse.  —  city,  X  of  Morgan 
CO.  Ga.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Jetterson  co.  Ind.  pop.  4.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Jefferson 
eo.  Ind.  pop.  9.  —  tp.  Tipton  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Lee  co.  lo.  pop.  8.  — 
tp.  &  vil.  Somerset  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Jolnison  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  bor. 
Morris  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Madison  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Butler  co.  O. 
pop.  2.  —  tp.  Clark  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Franklin  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  High- 
land CO.  O.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Jackson  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Lake  co.  O.  pop.  3.  — 
tp.  Montgomery  oo.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Richland  eo.  O.  pop.  15.  —  tp.  Vinton 
CO.  O.  pop.  2.  .—  tp.  Clarion  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Lake  CO.  S.  Dak.  pop. 
2.  —  mfg.  city,  *  of  Wis.  and  X  of  Dane  co.  pop.  13. 

Madison  Pass,  Rocky  Mts.  near  frontier  of  Mont.  &  Ida.  6,911  ft.  high. 

Madison  River,  Mont.  230  m.  Rocky  Mts.  to  Jeffer.son  Fork,  Missouri  river. 

Madisonville  (mad'I-son-vil)  town,  X  of  Hopkins  co.  Ky.  38  m.  S  of  Hender- 
son, pop.  2.  —  Til.  Ha'milton  co.  O.  14  m.  N  E  of  Cincinnati,  pop.  2. 

Madonian  Mountains  (ma-do'ni-.nn-)  range,  Sicily,  Italy. 

Madras  (ma-dras')  cml.  maritime  city,  ^  of  Madras  pres.  British  India 

Madras  Presidency,  one  of  the  great  administrative  and  political  divs.  of 
British  India,  140,762  D  pop.  3.'j,591,  *  Madras,  pop.  450. 

Madre-de-DiOS  Archipelago  (ma'Dra-dt-de'os-)  group,  Chile,  lat.  50°  30'  S. 

Madrid  (mad'rTd)  tp.  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  (ma-drid',  Sp.  pron. 
ma-Dred')  prov.  New  Castile,  Spain,  2,997  D  pop.  685.  —  its  *  and  #  of  Spain, 
a  city  on  Manzanares  riv.  pop.  470. 

MadridejOS  (ma-cre-da'Hos)  tovrn,  Toledo  prov.  Spain 

Mad  River,  Cal.  lOU  m.  long.  Trinity  co.  to  Pacific  ocean.  —  riv.  0. 100  m.  long, 
Logan  CO.  to  Miami  riv.  —  tp.  Montgomery  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Madura  (mii-doo'rii)  isl.  Malay  Arch.  N  E  of  Java,  1,330  D  pop.  704  ;  Dutch. 

—  anc.  MoDu'RA,  dist.  S  E  Madras  pres.  British  India,  9,502  III  pop.  2,267.  — 
its  #  pop.  87,  a  ft.  city. 

Mslar  (mal'ar)  lake,  Sweden,  extends  70  m.  inland  from  Baltic  sea,  451  D. 
MaelStr'dm  (mal'strom  or  -striim)  whirlpool  or  tide  race,  off  N  W  coast  Norway. 
Maestrioht  (mas'triKt)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  *  of  Limburg  prov.  Netherlands ; 

immense  quarries 

Maira  (ma'fra)  town,  Estremadura  prov.  Portugal,  18  m.  N  W  of  Lisbon 

Magaguadavic  (ma'ga-gwa-da^vek')  riv.  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada,  100  m. 
Magallanes  (ma-gii-ya'nez)  ter.  Chile,  South  America,  S  of  lat.  42°  S,  75,292  D 

pop.  3,  #  Punta  Arenas,  pop.  1. 
Magdala  (mag'da-la)  hill  fort,  Abyssinia,  Africa;  destroyed  by  British,  1868. 
Magdalena  (mag-dS-la'na)  riv.  Colombia,  South  America,  900  m.  long,  frontier 

of  Ecuador  to  Caribbean  Sea.  •—  riv.  Bolivia,  South  America,  500  m.  long.  Lake 

Ubahy  to  Guapore  riv.  —  dept.  Colombia,  South  America,  24,440  D  pop.  90,  # 

Santa  Marta.  .—  vil.  Pico  isl.  Azores  isls.  N  Atlantic  ocean,  pop.  3. 
Magdalena  Bay  (mSg-da-le'na-)  Lower  California,  Mexico. 
Magdalen  Islands  (mSg'da-lSn-)  group,  St.  Lawrence  Gulf,  North  America. 
Magdeburg  (maG'de-b66rG'")  govt.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  4,445  D  pop.  1,071.  ^ 

its  *  and  #  of  Saxony  prov. ,  a  cml.  mfg.  and  ft.  town,  pop.  202. 
Magelang  (ma'ga-Iiing)  tov/n,  #  of  Kadoe  prov.  Java  isl.  Malay  Archipelago. 
Magellan,  Strait  of  (-ma-jel'an)  300  m.  long;  separates  South  America  from 

TieiTa  del  Fuego  isls. ;  discovered  by  Magalhaens,  1520. 

Magenta  (ma-jSn'ta)  town,  Italy,  15  m.  W  of  Milan  ;  battlefield  in  1859 

Maghiana  (ma-ge-ii'na)  town,  Jung  dist.  Punjab,  British  India 

Magione  (ma-jo'ut)  town,  cen.  Italy,  8  m.  W  N  W  of  Perugia 

Maglie  (miil'ya)  city,  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  19  m.  E  N  E  of  Gallipoli 

Magnolia  (mag-no'lT-a)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Columbia  co.  Ark.  tp.  pop.  4,  town 

pop.  1.  —  tp.  DiipUn  CO.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Abbeville  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 
Magoffin  (ma-gof'in)^agr.  &  past.  co.  ETiy.  300  D  pop.  9,  X  Salyersville. 
Magog  Lake"  (ma'gog-)  9  m.  long,  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  on  Magog  river. 

Mahanoy  (ma-ha-noi')  tp.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa 

Mahanoy  City,  min.  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa 

Mahanoy  Mountain,  ridge,  Schuylkill  &  Northumberland  cos.  Pa. 
Mahanadi  (ma/ha-na'de)  riv.  Cen.  Provs.  India,  529  m.  long,  to  Bengal  Bay. 
Mahaska  (ma-has'ka)  .agr.  co.  S  E  cen.  lo.  576  D  pop.  29,  X  Oskaloosa. 
Mahawelll— Gnnga  (ma-ha-w51'le-gun'ga)  chief  river  of  Ceylon  island. 

Mahdera— Mariam  (ma-da'ra^ma're-am)  town,  Amhara,  Abyssinia 

Mah6  (ma'ha')  isl.  17  m.  long,  Seychelles  Isls.  Indian  Ocean,  cliief  town,  Port 

Victoria.  —  French  town  and  dist.  Malabar  coast,  India,  23  D  joint  pop.  10. 
Mahoning  (ma-ho'ntng)  agr.  &  min.  co.  E  O.  422  [H  pop.  56,  X  Youngstown. 
Mahoning  River,  O.  100  m.  long,  to  Shenango  river. 
Mahopac  (ma-ho'pak)  vil.  &  summer  resort,  Putnam  co.  N.  Y. 

Mahra  (ma'ra)  region,  S  coast  of  Arabia,  Asia 

Mahratta  States  (ma-rat'a-).     See  MakX.tha. 

DSahrisch-Neustadt  (ma'nsh-noi'stat)  towTi,  Moravia  prov.  Austria 

MahriSCh-Tnibau  (ma'rTsh-trii'bou)  town,  Moravia  prov.  Austria 

Maia  (ml'a)  riv.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  500  m.  long  to  Aldan  river. 

Maida  (mi'da)  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Italy 

Maidenhead,  bor.  Berkshire,  England,  on  Thames  river 

Maidens,  group  of  rocks,  E  coast,  Ireland,  in  Irish  Sea. 

Maidstone  (mad'ston)  cml.  bor.  X  of  Kent  co.  England 

Maikop  (mi'kop)  town,  Terek  govt.  N.  Caucasia,  Russia 

Main  (man,  Oer.  pron.  min)  riv.  Germany,  280  m.  long,  to  Rhine  riv.  —  riv. 

Antrim  co.  Ireland,  30  m.  long,  flows  into  Lough  Neagh. 
Maine  (man)  state,  N  E  U.  S.  A.  33,040  D  pop.  661,  *  Augusta.  —  tp.  Cook  co. 

111.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Broome  oo.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. .—  or  Le  Maine  (Ig  man')  anc. 

prov.  France ;  its  #  was  Le  Mans. 
Malne-et-IiOire  (man'-a'-lwar')  dept.  N  W  France,  2,749  D  pop.  519,  *  Angers. 
Mainz  (mints)  or  Mayence  (ma'oNs')  ft.  city,  #  of  Rhein-Hessen  prov.  Hesse 

state,  Germany,  on  Rhine  river 

Mairwarra  (mSr-wa'ra)  dist.  Ajmere  prov.  India,  641  □ 

Maisons-Alfort  (ma'zoN'zal'f or')  vil.  France,  4  m.  S  E  of  Paris 

Maitland  (mafland)  town,  Noithumberland  co.  New  South  Wales,  Australia. . 
Majikosima  (ma-je-ko-se'ma)  or  Sannan  Islands  (san'nan-)  the  southernmost 

group  of  the  Liukiu  isls.  E  of  Formosa  ;  Japanese. 
Majorca  (ma-j8r'ka.  It.  ma-ySr'ka)  Sp.  Mallorca  (mal-ySr'ka)  isl.  Balearic 

Group^  Mediterranean  sea,  1,420  D  pop.  209,  *  Palma. 

Majotl  (ma-yo're)  maritime  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy 

Majsa  (mi'sho)  vil.  Little  Cumania  dist.  Hungary 

Maiunga  (ma-jobn'ga)  spt.  town,  N  W  Madagascar  isl.  Indian  Ocean 

Makalla  (ma-kal'la)  cml.  spt.  town,  Hadramaiit,  S  coast  of  Arabia 

Makariev  (ma-ka-re-ev')  town,  Kostroma  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Makarska  (ma-kars'ka)  spt.  town,  Dalmatia  prov.  Austria 

Makee  (ma'ke')  tp.  Allamakee  co.  lo. . . .' 

Mako  (mS'ko')  cml.  town,  Csanad  co.  Hungary,  on  Maros  river 
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MakOV  (ma-K8v')  town,  Lomza  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Makrai  (ma-kri')  native  state,  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India,  215  O 

Makung  (ma-kting')  ft.  town,  China,  on  largest  of  Pong-hu  Islands 

Malahar  (mSl'a-bar')  agr.  dist.  W  Madras  pres.  India,  6,000  D  pop.  2,261,  # 

Calicut. 
Malacca  (ma-iak'a)  British  settlement,  W  coast  Malay  Pen.  Asia,  660  CI  pop. 

91.  —  its  *,  a  spt.  town,  pop.  15. 
Malade  River  (ma-lad'-)  riv.  Ida.  125  m.  long,  Salmon  River  Mts.  to  Snake  Riv. 

—  riv.  Ida.  &  Ut.  120  m.  long,  Oneida  co.  Ida.  to  Bear  River. 
Malaga  (mal'a-ga,  <S^.  maTa-gii)  maritime  prov.  Andalusia,  Spain,  2,824  D  pop. 

520.  —  its  #"  acml.  mfg.  &  spt.  city,  65  m.  E  N  E  of  Gibraltar,  pop.  134.  — 

lake,  12  m.  long,  Queen's  co.  Nova  Scotia  prov.  Canada. 

Malang  (ma^lang')  dist.  &  town,  Java  isl.  Malay  Archipelago dist. 

Malay  Archipelago  (ma-la'-)  the  largest  of  isl.  groups,  S  E  of  Asia,  in  Pacific 

&  Indian  oceans. 
Malay  Peninsula  or  Malaya  (ma-la'ya-)  the  extreme  S  end  of  mainland  of 

Asia,  45,000  D 

Malaysia  (ma-la'shT-a)  the  islands  of  W  Oceania  inhabited  by  the  Malay  race. 

Malchln  (miil-Ken')  mfg.  town,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Germany 

Malda  or  Maldah  (mal'da)  dist.  E  part  of  Bhagalpur  div.  Bengal,  British  India, 

1,807  D  pop.  676.  —  its  *  a  cml.  town,  pop.  5. 

Maldeghem  (miil'de-gem')  mfg.  vil.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Maiden  (mSl'den)  mfg.  city,  Middlesex  co.  Mass 

Maldeu  Island,  guano  isl.  14  m.  long,  in  S  Pac.  oc. ;  belongs  to  Great  Britain. 
Maldive  Islands  (mSl'div-)  coralisls.  Indian  Ocean,  300  m.SW  of  India,  lis  Q 
Mal-di-Ventre  (miil-de-veu'tra)  isl.  5  m.  long,  Medit.  sea,  W  coast  Sardinia. 

Maldon  (mSl'don)  mfg.  bor.  Essex  eo.  England,  on  Chelmer  river 

MaldOnadO  (mal-do-na'do)  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  Am.  1,584  D  pop.  15.  —  its  *. 
Maler  Eotla  (mal'er  kot'la)  native  state,  Punjab,  India,  162  D  pop.  76,  #  Kotla. 
Malesherbes  (mal'zSrb')  to«Ti.  dept.  Loiret,  France ;  fine  chSteau. 
Malheur  (mal'her')  co.  E  Ore.  9,936  D  pop.  3,  X  Vale. 

Mallard  Creek  (mal'ard-)  tp.  Mecklenburg  co.  N.  G 

Malleco  (mal-ya'ko)  prov.  Chile,  S.  Am.  38°  S  lat.  2,856  D  pop.  63,  *  Angol. 

Mallow  (mal'o)  town,  Cork  co.  Ireland  ;  hot  mineral  spring 

Malmaison  (miil'mS'zoN')  cha;teau  near  Paris,  France  ;  once  the  residence  of 

the  Empress  Josephine. 

Malmedy  (mal'me-de)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Warge  ^iver 

Malmesbury  (mamz'bgr-e)  parliamentary  bor.  Wiltshire,  England 

Malmo  (mal'mo)  spt.  town,  #  of  Malmohus  prov.  Sweden  ;  on  the  Sound. . . . 
MalmbhUS  (mal'mo-hobs)  fertile  prov.  S  W  Sw.  1,847  D  pop.  369,  *  Malmo. 

Male  (ma'lo)  town,  Italy,  on  Torlo  riv. ;  saltpeter  works 

Malo  Archangelsk  (malo  ar-kSn-gelsk')  town,  Orel  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Maloi-YaroslavitZ  (ma'loi-ya-ro-sla'vi  ts)  town,  Kaluga  govt.  Russia 

Malone  (ma-lon')  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Franklin  co.  N,  Y.  tp.  pop.  9,  vil.  pop.  5. 

Malpas  (mal'pas)  town,  Cheshire,  England 

Malplaquet  (njal'pIa'kS')  vil.  dept.  Nord,  France  ;  battlefield  in  1709. 
Malta  (mal'ta)  anc.  Mel'ita,  isl.  Medit.  sea,  95  D  pop.  166,  *  Valetta ;  British. 
Malton  (mal'ton)  bor.  &  town.  North  Riding,  York  co.  England bor. 

Malvern  (mai'vern)  town,  X  of  Hot  Spring  co.  Ark.  pop.  2.  —  or  Great  Mal- 
vern (-ma'vern)  town,  Worce.ster  co.  England  ;  springs 

Malvern  Hill  ^mSl'vern-),  elevated  plateau  near  Richmond,  Va.  ;  battle,  1862. 

Malvern  Hills  (ma'vern-)  England  ;  separate  Worcester  co.  from  Hereford  co. 

Malwa  (mal'w'a)  table-land  &  old  prov.  Cen.  India. 

Malwan  (mal'wan')  town  &  ft.  isl.  Ratnagiri  dist.  S  Bombay,  British  India.. 

Mamakating  (mSm-a-ka'ting)  tp.  Sullivan  co.  N.  Y 

Mamers  (ma'mar')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Sarthe,  France,  28  m.  N  N  E  of  Le  Mans 

Mammola  (mam'mo-lii)  town,  Beggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy 

Mammoth  Cave,  summer  resort,  Calaveras  co.  Cal.  ;  cavern  and  underground 
lake,  —great  cavern,  Edmondson  co.  Ky.  ;  noted  place  of  resort. 

Mamore  (ma-mo-ra')  riv.  Bolivia,  South  America,  500  m.  long,  to  Beni  river. 

Mamouret— ul— Aziz  (ma-moo'r6t-obl-az'ez)  a  vilayet  of  Turkey,  in  Ai'menia, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  14,614  D  pop.  575,  *  Karput. 

Manabl  (ma'na-Be)  prov.  Ecuador,  S.  America,  5,761  D  pop.  64,  *  Puerto  Viejo. 

Manacor  (ma-na-Kor')  Spain,  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Majorca  isl.  Mediterranean  sea 

Managua  (ma-na'gwa)  tovra,  ^  of  Nicaragua,  Cen.  America,  on  Lake  Leon. .. 

Manalapan  (man-51'a-pan)  tp.  Monmouth  co.  N.  J.  24  m.  E  of  Trenton 

Manameh  (ma-na'ma)  spt.  chief  town  of  Bahrein  Isls.  Persian  Gulf 

Mangos  (ma-na'os)  cml.  town,  #  of  Amazonas  state,  Brazil,  South  America.. 

ManaSQluan  (man-Ss'kwan)  town,  Monmouth  co.  N.  J 

Manatee  (mSn'a-te')  past"  CO.  S  Fla.  1,240  D  pop.  3,  X  Braiden  Town. 

Manayunk  (mSn'a-yiSnk')  mfg.  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Manbhum  (man'bhoom)  dist.  Chutia-Nagpur  div.  Bengal,  British  India,  4,914  □ 
pop.  996,  *  Purulia. 

Mancha-Real  (man'cha^ra-al')  mfg.  town,  Jaen  prov.  Spain 

Manche  (m5Nsh)  mfg.  agr.  &  past.  dept.  N  W  France,  on  English  Channel, 
2,289  D  pop.  514,  *  Saint-L6. 

Manchester  (man'ches-ter)  mfg.  tp.  &  vil.  Hartford  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  8,  vil. 
pop.  1.  —  tp.  Dearborn  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  ^mfg.  vil.  X  of  Delaware  co.  lo.  pop. 
2.  ^tp.  &  vil.  Essex  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2,  vU.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Washte- 
naw CO.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  ^  mfg.  city,  a  X  of  Hillsboro  co.  N.  H. 
pop.  44.  —tp.  Ontario  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  Adams  co.  O.  pop.  2.  — tp.  York 
CO.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Bennington  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  2.  ^  mfg.  town, 
Chesterfield  co.  Va.  pop.  9.  —  mfg.  city,  S  E  Lancaster  co.  England,  on  Irwell 
riv.  pop.  505. 

Manchuria  (mSn-choo're-a)  div.  Chinese  Empire,  E  Asia,  N  of  Korea  &  Yellow 
Sea,  362,310  D  pop.  7,500"  *  Tsitsihar,  or  Zizichar. 

Mandalay  (man'dii-la)  town,  #  of  Upper  Burma,  British  India 

Mandan  ( man'dan)  city,  X  of  Morton  co.  N.  Dak 

Mandavi  (man'da-ve')  cml.  ft.  town,  Cutch,  India,  N  coast  Gulf  of  Cutch 

MandingO  (man-din'go)  bay,  Caribbean  Sea,  N  side  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

MaudingOS  (man-dln'goz)  civilized  tribes,  Senegambia,  W  Africa. 

Manduria  (man-doo're-a)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy 

MauerbiO  (mS-ner'be-o)  town,  Italy,  on  Mella  river 

Manfredonla  (man-fra-do'ne-a)  cml.  ft.  spt.  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy 

Mangalla  (man-ga-le'a)  town,  Dobrudja  region,  Roumania 

Mangalur  (mSn-ga-loor')  spt.  #  of  S.  Kanara  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India. 

Mangaratiba  (man-ga-ra-te'bii)  coast  town,  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  S.  Am. 

Mangola  (man-go'la)  isl.  60  m.  long,  XuUa  Isls.  Malay  Archipelago. 

Mangueira  (man-ga'e-ra)  lake,  90  m.  long,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  state,  Brazil. 

Mangum  (man'gum)  tp.  Durham  co.  N.  C 

Manhattan  (man-haf  an)  tp.  &  city ,  X  of  Riley  co.  Kan city 

Manhattan  Beach,  watering  place.  Kings  CO.  N.  Y.  on  Coney  Isl.  shore. 

Manhattan  Island,  14  m.  long,  N.  Y. ;  most  of  New  York  city  built  on  it. 

Manheim  (man'him)  tp.  Herkimer  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa. 
pop.  3.  —  mfg.  bor.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

MaiUlU-Agu  (man-hoo'-a-sqo')  riv.  Brazil,  220  m.  long,  to  Doce  river. 

Manicouagan  (m5n-e-kwa'gan)  riv.  Saguenay  co.  N  E  Quebec  prov.  Canada, 
150  m.  long. 

Manihikl  (ma-nt-he'ke)  group  of  islets,  Pacific  oc.  W  of  Marquesas  Isls.  50  D. 

Manikganj  (ma-nTk-ganj')  cml.  town,  Dacca  div.  Bengal,  British  India 

Manilla  Bay  (ma-nll'la-)  landlocked  sea,  Luzon  isl.  Asia. 


Pop. 
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D  means  square  miles;  *,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2=:1,500  to2,499;  3  ^  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  ISIS. 
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nanllla  (ma-nll'la)  Sp.  MANaA  (ma-ne'la)  cml.  &  mfg.  citj ,  *  of  Luzon  isl. 

and  of  Philippine  Isls.  Malay  Archipelago 

Manlpor  (mSu'e-poor)  native  state,  S  E  of  Assam,  N  E  India,  8,000  D  pop.  221. 

^its  #. 
Manlsa  (ma-ne'sa)  anc.  Magne'sia,  mfg.  towTi,  Smyrna  vilayet,  W  Asia  Minor, 

21  m.  N  E  of  Smyrna 

Manistee  (mSn'ts-te')  co.  N  W  lovper  pen.  Mich.  550  D  pop.  24.  —  its  X  pop.  13. 
nianistee  River,  Mich.  150  m.  long,  Antrim  CO.  to  Lake  Michigan. 
Manistlque  (man-Is-tek')  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Schoolcraft  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil. 

pop.  3. 
KaiUtCh  (ma-necli')  riv.  Russia,  300  m.  long,  Chaki  salt  lakes  to  Don  river. 
Manitoba  (mSn-T-to-ba')  agr.  &  past.  prov.  Can.  64,0060  pop.  154,  *  Winnipeg. 
Manitoba  Lake,  no  m.  long,  Manitoba  prov.  Canada,  S  W  of  Lake  Winnipeg. 
ManltOU  (mSn'e-too)  co.  Mich.  isls.  in  N  part  of  Lake  Michigan,  120  D  pop.  1, 

X  St.  James.  —  vil.  &  summer  resort.  El  Paso  co.  Col.  elevation  6,296  ft. 
ManltOUlln  (mSn'e-too'lTn)  group  of  isls.  along  N  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  North 

America ;  the  largest.  Great  Manitoulin,  80  m.  long,  20  m.  broad. 
Manitowoc  (man'I-to-wok')  agr.  co.  E  Wis.  587  D  pop.  38.  —  its  X,  pop.  8. 

Manitowoc  Rapids,  tp.  Manitowoc  CO.  Wis.  on  Manitowoc  river 

MankatO  (man-ka'to)  city,  X  of  Blue  Earth  co.  Minn,  on  Minnesota  river 

HanliUS  (mau'll-us)  tp.  La  Salle  co.  111.  pop.  3.  —  tp.   Onondaga  co.  N.  Y. 

pop.  5. 

Manmoel  (mSn'mol)  min.  hamlet,  Monmouth  co.  England 

Mannheim  (man'him)  dist.  N  Baden,  S  Germany,  1,389  D  pop.  461.  —  its  *  a 

cml.  &  mfg.  town,  on  Rhine  riv.  pop.  79. 

Manningham  (man'Ing-am)  N  W  suburb  of  Bradford,  York  co.  England 

Mannlngton  (man'Ing-tgn)  tp.  Salem  co.  N.  J 

Manor  (mSn'or)  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  5  m.  S  W  of  Lancaster  City 

ManOSQUe  (manosk')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Basses-Alpes,  France 

Manresa  (man-ra'sii)  mfg.  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain 

Mansfield  (raanz'feld)  mfg.  tp.  Tolland  co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  mfg.  vil. 

Bristol  CO.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  3.  ^mfg.  city,  Xof  Richland  co.  O.  pop. 

13,  —  min.  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  bor.  Tioga  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

—  mfg.  town  &  par.  Nottingham  co.  Eng.  near  Sherwood  Forest,  par.  pop.  16. 
Mansfield  Island,  70  m.  long,  Hudson  Bay,  British  North  America. 
Mansourah  (man-soo'ra)  onil.  &  mfg.  town,  *  of  Dakahlieh  prov.  Egypt. .. 
Mantes— Sur— Seine  (moNt'-siir'-san')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France 

Manti  (mSn'ti)  city,  X  of  San  Pete  co.  Ut.  on  San  Pete  river 

Mantlnea  (miin-te-ne'a)  vil.  Arcadia,  Morea,  Greece  ;  battle  ground  363  B.  c. 
Mantlpiuelra  (uiau-te-ka'p-a)  mt.  range,  BrazU,  S  Minas-Geraes  state. 
Mantua  (mSn'tu-a)  It.  Mantova  (man'to-va)  fertile  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy, 

1,155  D  pop.  307.  —  its  #,  a  mfg.  ft.  city,  on  isl.  in  Mincio  riv.  pop.  28. 

Manville  (mSn'vTl)  vil.  Providence  co.  R.  I.  on  Blackstone  river 

Manzanares  (man-tha-na'rSs)  mfg.  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain 

Manzanilla  (mau-sa-nel'ya)  headland.  Isthmus  of  Panama,  on  coast  of  Car- 

ibbeaii  Sea.  —  bay,  N  W  coast,  Haiti  isl.  —  point,  Venezuela,  South  America, 

on  Caribbean  Sea.  —  point,  E  coast  Trinidad  island. 

Manzanillo  (man-tha-nel'yo)  cml.  town,  &  spt.  S  E  coast  of  Cuba  island 

Mao  (ma'o)  walled  city,  Kanem,  Sudan,  Africa,  40  ra.  N  E  of  Lake  Chad 

Maple  River,  riv.  lo.  120  m.  long,  flows  into  Little  Sioux  riv.  —  riv.  Mich.  75 

m.  long,  Shiawassee  co.  to  Grand  River. 

Maple  Valley,  tp.  Montcalm  CO.  Mich,  on  Detroit  River 

Maplewood,  vU.  Middl^ex  CO.  Mass.  6  m.  N  N  E  of  Boston 

Maputa  (ma-poo'tS)  large  riv.  S  E  Africa,  from  Swaziland  to  Delagoa  Bay. 

MaciUOketa  (ma-ko'ke-ta)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Jackson  co.  lo city 

Maijtuoketa  River,  riv.  lo.  175  m.  long,  Fayette  CO.  to  Mississippi  river. 
MaracaibO  (mii-ra-ki'bo)  cml.  city,  #  of  Falcon  &  Zulia  state,  Venezuela,  S.  Am. 

Maracay  (ma-ra-W)  town,  Aragua  state,  Venezuela,  South  America 

Maragha  (mU'ra/ga)  city,  Azerbaijan  prov.  Persia,  25  m.  S  E  of  Lake  Urmia. . . 
MaraiS  (ma/ra')  part  of  dept.  Vendue,  France ;  once  partially  covered  by  sea. 

Marajo  (ma-ra-zho')  isl.  150  m.  long,  Atlantic  ocean,  off  N  coast  Brazil 

Maramec  (m3r'a-mek)  riv.  Mo.  800  m,  long,  rises  in  Dent  co.  —  tp.  Jefferson 

CO.  Mo.  pop.  3." 
MaranhSo  (ma-ran-ya'oH)  agricul.  maritime  state,  N  Brazil,  South  America, 

177,566  Q  pop.  488.  —  its  #,  a  cml.  city  on  Maranhao  Isl.  pop.  38. 

MaranhaO  Island,  28  m.  long,  20  m.  broad,  Brazil,  South  America 

Marano  (mii-ra'no)  town  &  commune,  Cosenza  prov.  Italy com. 

Marans  (ma'roN')  riv.  port,  dept.  Charente-Inf 6rieure,  France 

Marash  (ma-rash')  town,  Turkey  in  Asia,  100  m.  N  N  W  of  Aleppo 

Maratea  (ma-ra-ta'a)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Mar^thd  (ma-ra'thS)  group  of  native  states,  Bombay,  India,  9,588  D  pop.  2,019. 

^  a  former  confederacy  of  states  in  cen.  India,  130,000  D ;  now  GwALioa, 

KOLAPUK,  INDORE,  DeWAR,  DhAR,  &  SaTTAEA. 

Marathon  (mar'a-thon)  agr.  co.  N  Wis.  1,584  D  pop.  30,  X  Wausau.  — vil.  Cort- 
land CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  plain,  Attica,  Greece ;  Miltiades  defeated  Persians, 
B.  c.  490. 

Maravaca  (ma-ra-vii'ka)  mt.  11,000  ft.  high,  Venezuela,  South  America. 

Marbella  (mar-bSl'ya)  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  on  Mediterranean  sea 

Marblehead  (mar'bl-hed')  cml.  &  mfg.  tp.  Essex  co.  Mass.  ;  fisheries. . , 

Marbletown  (mar'bl-town)  tp.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y.  80  m.  N  of  New  York  city 

Marburg  (miir'boorG)  town,  Styria  prov.  Austria,  on  Drave  riv.  pop.  18.  — 
town,  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia,  on  Lahn  riv.  pop.  11. 

Marcaria  (mar-ka-re'a)  town,  Lombardy,  Italy,  on  Oglio  riv.  10  m.  W  of  Mantua 

Marcellne  (mar's51-en')  tp.  &  town,  Linn  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  2. 

Marcellus  (mar-s51'us)  tp.  Cass  co.  Mich.  40  m.  S  W  of  Battle  Creek 

March  (miirK)  riv.  Austria,  180  m.  long,  to  Danube  riv.  ^  (march)  par.  &  town, 
Cambridge  co.  England,  par.  pop.  6. 

Marchena  (mar-cha'na)  mfg.  town,  Sevilla  prov.  Spain ;  sulphur  baths 

Marches  (mar'cliez)  II.  Maece  (mar'cha)  dept.  It.  3,746  D  pop.  901,  *  Ancona. 

Marchiennes  au  Pont_(mar'she'enn'zo'  p6k')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium. 

Marcianisi  (miir-chit-ne'se)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy 

Marcinelle  (miir'se'nell')  vil.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  24  m.  E  of  Mons 

Marcq-en-Bareuil  (mark'-oN'-ba'ruI')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France 

Marcy  (mar'sT)  tp.  Boone  co.  lo.  G  m.  S  W  of  Montana 

Mardln  (mar-den')  ft.  town,  Diarbekr  vilayet,  Kurdistan,  Asiatic  Turkey.... 

Mare  Island,  San  Pablo  Bay,  Cal.  ;  U.  S.  A.  navy  yard. 

Maremma  or  La  Maremma  (la  ma-rem'ma)  marshy  region,  W  Italy. 

Marengo  (ma-rSn'go)  agr.  &  past.  co.  W  Ala.  960  D  pop.  33,  X  Deniopolis.  ^ 
tp.  &  vil.  McHenry  CO.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Iowa  co. 
lo.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2.  —  {p)-on.  nia-rSn'go)  vil.  Alessandria  prov.  Italy; 
battlefield  in  ISOO. 
.  Mareotis  (mSr-g-o'tTs)  lake,  30  m.  long,  15  m.  broad,  N  W  Lower  Egypt. 

Margam  (mar'gSm)  isl.  Glamorgan  co.  S  Wales 

Margaretta  (mar'ga-rSt'a)  tp.  Erie  co.  O 

Margarita  (mar-ga-re'taj^isl.  45  m.  long,  Caribbean  Sea,  pop.  15,  *  Asuncion  j 
belongs  to  Venezuela.  —  isl.  30  m.  long,  Pac.  oc.  on  coast  of  L'bwer  California. 

Margate  (mar'gat)  spt.  town,  Kent  co.  England  ;  a  watering  place 

Marghilan  (mar'ge-lan')  mfg.  town,  Ferghana  govt.  Russia  in  Asia 

Maria  (mii-re'a)  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain 

Maria  Hilf  (ma-rS'a  hTlt)  S  W  suburb  of  Vienna,  Austria 

Mailla  Island,  isl.  W  coast  Carpentaria  Gulf,  Australia.  —  isl.  E  of  Tasmania. 


Pop. 

270 

40 


15 


Marlampol  (ma-re-am'p61)  town,  SuwaJki  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe. . . . 

Mariana  (ma-re-a'na)  city,  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil,  South  America. . ...... 

Mariana  Islands.    See  Ladroke  Islands. 

Mariano  (ma-re-ii'no)  town,  N  Italy,  9  m.  S  S  E  of  Como 

Marias,  Las  Tres  (las  tras  mii^re'as)  3  isls.  Pacific  oc.  off  W  coast  Mexico. 

Marias  River  (ma-ri'az-)  Mont.  300  m.  long.  Rocky  Mts.  to  Missouri  river. 

Marica  (ma-re'kii)"  dist.  &  cml.  town,  Rio  Janeiro  state,  Brazil dist. 

Maricopa  (mar-e-ko'pa)  co.  S  cen.  Ariz.  9,892  D  pop.  11,  X  Phcenix. 

Marie-Galante^ma're'-ga'loNt')  isl.  Fr.  W.  Indies,  60  D  pop.  13,  *  Grand  Bourg. 

Marienberg  (ma-re'Sn-bSrs)  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany 

Marienburg  (ma-re'Sn-bSSro')  mfg.  town,  W.  Prus.  prov.  Prus.  on  Nogat  river 

Marienwerder  (ma^re'Sn-wer'der)  govt.  W.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  6,780  D  pop. 
844.  —  its  #  and  *  of  W.  Prussia,  on  Little  Nogat  riv.  pop.  8. 

Maries  (ma'res)  co.  S  cen.  Mo.  515  D  pop.  9,  X  Vienna. 

Mariestad  (ma-re'e-stiid)  town,  *  of  Scaraborg  prov.  S  Sweden,  on  Lake  Wener 

Marietta  (ma'rT-St'a)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Cobb  co.  Ga.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  3.  — 
tp.  &  mfg.  city,  X"of  Washington  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  10,  city  pop.  8.  —  bor.  Lan- 
caster CO.  Pa.  on  Susquehanna  riv.  pop.  2. 

Marigliano  (ma-rel-ya'no)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy 

Marlguana  (mii-re-gwa'nii)  S  isl.  25  m.  long,  Bahama  Isls.  W.  Indies. 

Marilnsk  (ma-re-insk')  town,  Kazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Marin  (mii-ren')  past.  co.  W  Cal.  590  D  pop.  13,  X  San  Rafael. 

Marine  City,  city,  St.  Clair  co.  Mich,  on  St.  Clair  river 

Marineo  (ma-re-na'o)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  11  m.  S  E  of  Palermo 

Marinette  (mar-I-net')  CO.  N  E  Wis.  1,118  D  pop.  20.  —  its  X,  a  city,  pop.  12. 

Marino  (ma-re'no)  town,  Italy,  13  m.  S  E  of  Rome,  pop.  6. 

Marion  (ma're-un  07-  mar'e-un)  co.  N  W  Ala.  796  D  pop.  11,  X  Pikeville.  — co. 
N  Ark.  631  Q  pop.  10,  X"  YellvUle.  —  agr.  co.  N  cen.  Fla.  1,600  D  pop.  21, 
X  Ocala.  —  CO.  W  Ga.  330  D  pop.  8,  X  Buena  Vista.  —  co.  S  cen.  111.  580  D 
pop.  24,  X  Salem.  —  agr.  past.  &  mfg.  co.  cen.  Inft.  400  D  pop.  141,  X  In- 
dianapolis. —  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  cen.  lo.  576  D  pop.  23,  X  KnoxviUe.  —  agr. 
&  past.  CO.  S  E  cen.  Kan.  954  D  pop.  21.  —  its  X  pop.  2.  —  agr.  &  past.  co. 
cen.  Ky.  336  D  pop.  16,  X  Lebanon.  —  co.  S  Miss.  1,055  D  pop.  10,  X  Colum- 
bia. —  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E  Mo.  420  D  pop.  26,  X  Palmyra.  ^  agr.  &  past. 
CO.  N  W  cen.  0.  416  D  pop.  25.  —  its  X  pop.  4.  —  agr.  co.  N  W  Ore.  830  Q 
pop.  23,  X  Salem.  —  CO.  E  part  of  S.  C.  1,024  D  pop.  30,  X  Marion  Court- 
house. ^  min.  &  agr.  co.  E  Tenn.  500  D  pop.  15,  X  Jasper.  —  past.  co.  N  E 
Tex.  420  D  pop.  11,  X  Jefferson.  —  agr.  co.  N  part  of  W.  Va.  314  D  pop. 
21,  X  Fairmont.  —  town,  X  of  Perry  co.  Ala.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Wil- 
liamson CO.  lU.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Boone  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  De- 
catur CO.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Grant  co.  Ind.  pop.  9.  —  tp.  Lawrence 
CO.  Ind.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Linn  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  3.  ^  tp. 
Jasper  co.  Mo.  pop.  9.  —  tp.  Monroe  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Polk  co.  Mo.  pop, 

4.  —  tp.  Wayne  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  McDowell  co.  N.  C  tp. 
pop.  3.  —  tp.  Allen  co.  0.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Franklin  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city, 
X  of  Marion  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  9,  city  pop.  8.  —  tp.  &  town,   X  of  Marion  co. 

5.  C.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Smyth  co.  Va.  tp.  pop.  6, 
town  pop.  2. 

Mariopol  (ma-re-o'pol)  town,  Yekaterinoslav  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Mariposa  (ma-ri-po'za)  min.  co.  cen.  Cal.  1,570  Q  pop.  4.  —  its  X. 
Mariposa  River,  Cal.  120  m.  long,  Mariposa  co.  to  San  Joaquin  river. 
Maritime  Alps,  Italy,  the  Alps  between  Genoa  Gulf  and  Monte  Viso. 
Maritza  (ma-rlt'sii)  riv.  East  Roumelia  &  Turkey  in  Europe,  260  m.  long. 

Mark  Creek,  tp.  Wake  co.  N.  C 

Markirch  (mar'keerK)  mfg.  town,  Alsace  prov.  W  Germany 

Marlboro  (marl'bur-ro)  agr.  co.  N  E  S.  C.  530  D  pop.  23,  X  Bennettsville.  —  tp. 

&  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  14.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Cheshire  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop. 

2,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Monmouth  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4. 
Marlborough  (mal'briih)  prov.  Middle  Island,  New  Zealand,  4,753  D  pop.  13. 

—  town,  Wiltshire,  England  ;  Norman  church,  &  grammar  school ;  pop.  3. 

Marlin  (mar'lln)  town,  X  of  Falls  co.  Tex 

Marmande  (mar'moNd')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Lot-et-Garonne,  France 

Marmaros  (mar'mo'rosh')  CO.  Hungary,  3,998  n  pop.  221,  X  Szigeth,  pop.  11. 
Marmora,  Sea  of  (-mar'mo-ra)  sea,  160  m.  long,  between  Europe  and  Asia.  — . 

isl.  in  Sea  of  Marmora,  pop.  ~4. 
Marmot  Peak  (mar'mot-)  11,600  ft.  high.  Park  Range,  Col. 
Marne  (marn)  riv.  France,  210  m.  long,  flows  into  Seine  river.  ^  dept.  N.  E. 

France,  3,159  fH  pop.  435,  *  ChSlons-sur-Marne. 
Marocco  (ma-rok'o)  or  Morocco  (mo-rok'o)  sultanate  or  empire,  N  W  Africa, 

260,000  D  pop.  8,000,  *  Fez  (the  principal),  Marocco,  and  Mequinez.  — city, 

one  of  its  #,  pop.  45. 
Maroni  (ma-r6-ne')  riv.  S.  Am.  400  m.  long,  between  Fr.  and  Dutch  Guiana. 
Maroon  Mountain  (ma-ro6n'-)  peak,  14,003  ft.  high.  Elk  Mts.  Col. 
Maros  (mor'osh')  riv.  Transylvania  prov.  Hungary,  400  m.  long,  to  Theiss  riv.  — 

(pron.  ma'ros)  Dutch  min.  prov.  Celebes  isl.  Malay  Arch.  pop.  120,  *  Maros. 
Maros— Torda  (mSr'Ssh'-tSr'do')  CO.  Transylvania  prov.  Hungary,  1,666  D  pop. 

165,  X  Maros  Vdsarhely,  pop.  13. 
Marquesas  Islands  (mar-ka'sas-  or  mar-kwe'sas-)  group  of  13  Polynesian  isls. 

S  Pacific  ocean,  480  D  ;  belong  to  France  ;  6  inhabited 

Marquette  (mar-kef)  min.  co.  Midi.  2,399  D  pop.  40.  —its  X  pop.  9.  ^agr.  co. 

5  cen.  Wis.  481  D  pop.  10,  X  Montello. 

Marr  (mar)  tp.  Posey  co.  Ind.  on  Oliio  river 

Marradl  (mar-ra'de)  vil.  Italy,  28  m.  N  E  of  Florence 

Marsala  (mar-sa'lii)  cml.  ft.  spt.  city,  on  W  coast  of  Sicily,  Italy 

Marsciano  (mar-sha'no)  commune  &  town,  Umbria,  Italy commune 

Marseilles  (mar-salz')  city,  La  Salle  co.  111.  pop.  2.  —  Ft:  Marseille  (mar' sal') 

cml.  mfg.  spt.  city,  #  of  dept.  Bouches-du-Rh8ne,  France,  pop.  404. 
Marshall  (mar'shal)  CO.  N  E  Ala.  580  D  pop.  19,  X  Guntersville.  —  co.  N  cen. 

111.  400  D  pop.  14"  X  Lacon.  —  co.  N  Ind.  441  D  pop.  24,  X  Plymouth.  —  agr. 

6  past.  CO.  cen.  lo.  576  D  pop.  26,  X  Marshall,  pop.  9.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  N 
Kan.  900  D  pop.  24,  X  Marysville.  —  agr.  co.  W  Ky.  330  D  pop.  11,  X  Benton. 

—  CO.  Minn.  1,810  D  pop.  9,  X  Warren,  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  Miss.  720  D  pop. 
26,  X  Holly  Springs.  —  co.  N  E  S.  Dak.  900  □  pop.  5,  X  Britton.  —  agr.  co. 
cen.  Tenn.  350  D  pop.  19,  X  Lewisburg.  —  agr.  co.  W.  Va.  248  D  pop.  21,  X 
Moundsville.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Clark  co.  HI.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2.  —  city, 
X  of  Callioun  co.  Mich.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  X  of  Lyon  co.  Minn.  pop.  1.  — tp.  &  city, 
Saline  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  8,  city  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  & 
town,  X  of  Madison  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Harrison  co.  Tex.  pop.  7. 

Marshall  Islands,  group  in  Micronesia,  N  Pacifio  ocean,  150  D ;  German 

Marshlleld,  tp.  Plymouth  CO.  Mass.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  Coos  co.  Ore.  tp. 

pop.  2,  town  pop.  1 .  —  tp.  Fond  du  Lac  co.  Wis.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city.  Wood 

CO.  Wis.  city  pop.  3. 

Marslco  Nuovo  (mar'se-ko  nwo'vo)  city,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Marston  Moor  (miir'ston-)  York  CO.  England  ;  royali.sts'  defeat  in  1644. 

Martaban  (luiir'ta-ban'y  spt.  town.  Lower  Bin-nia,  India 

Marthas  Vineyard,  isl.  21  m.  long.  Mass,  in  Atlantic  OC.  4  m.  S  of  mainland. 

Martlgues  (miir'teg')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Bouoho8-du-Rli8no,  France 

Martin,  agr.  co.  S  W  Ind.  340  D  pop.  14,  X  Shoals.  —  co.  E  Ky.  235  D  pop.  4, 

X  Warfiold.  —  agr.  &.  past.  co.  S.  Miim.  720  D  pop.  9,  X  Fairmont.  ^  agr.  oo. 

N  IC  cen.  N.  C.  570  D  pop.  15,  X  Willianiston. 
Martina  (miir-to'iiii)  town,  Leoce  prov.  Italy  ;  fine  ducal  palace 
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MartlnengO  (mar-t t-nen'go)  town,  Bergamo  prov.  Italy 

Martinez  (mar'te-nez')  town,  X  of  Contra  Costa  co.  Cal 

Martinique  (mar'tl-nek')  fertile  isl.  Fr.  W.  Indies,  380  O  pop.  176,  *  St.  Pierre. 
Martinsburg  (mar'tinz-bfirg)  tp.  Lewis  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —town,  X  of  Berke- 
ley CO.  W.  Va.  pop.  7. 

Martins  Ferry,  mfg.  city,  Belmont  CO.  O 

Martinsville  (mar'tinz-vll)  city,  X  of  Morgan  co.  Ind 

Martirios  (mar-te're-os)  vil.  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil,  South  America 

MartOS  (mar'tos)  mfg.  town,  Andalusia,  Spain,  9  m.  W  S  W  of  Jaen 

Marvejols  (mar've-zliol')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Lozere,  Prance 

Marwar.    See  Jodhpue. 

Maryborough  (ma're-bfir-ro)  chief  town  of  March  co.  Queensland,  Australia. . 

Maryhill  (ma'ri-hllj  mfg.  bor.  Lanark  co.  Scotland,  on  Kelvin  river 

Maryland  (mer'i-laud  or  ma'ri-land)  a  middle  Atlantic  state,  U.  S.  A.  12,210  D 

pop.  I,0i2,  #  Annapolis.  —  tp.  Otsego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 
Marylebone   (ma'ri-Ie-bon,  commonly  pron.  mSr'e-bun)  parliamentary  \»or. 

Middlesex  co.  England,  N  W  portion  of  London 

Maryport  (ma'rl-port)  cml.  to\vn,  Cumberland  co.  England,  on  Ellen  river. .. 

MarysvUle  (ma'rlz-vll)  city,  X  of  Yuba  co.  Cal.  on  E  shore  Feather  riv.  pop. 

4.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Marshall  co.  Kan.  city  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of  Union  co.  O. 

pop.  3.  —  bor.  Perry  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 

Maryvllle  (ma'ri-vll)  city,  X  of  Nodaway  co.  Mo.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  X  of  Blount 

CO.  Tenn.  pop.  2. 
Masaruni  (mii-sa-roo'ne)  riv.  British  Guiana,  over  400  m.  long. 

Masaya  (mii-si'ii)  town,  Nicaragua  Republic,  Central  America 

Masbate  (mas-bii'ta)  isl.  70  m.  long,  Pliilippiue  Isls.  Malay  Archipelago. 

Masborough  (milz'bur-ro)  suburb  of  Rotherham,  York  co.  England 

Mascali  (mas-ka'le)  cml.  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  foot  of  Mt.  Etna  ;  fisheries 

Mascara  (miis'k.a'ra')  town,  Oran  prov.  Algeria,  Africa 

Mascarene  Isles  (mSs-ka-ren'-)  collective  name  of  isls.  of  Boukbon,  Mauri- 
tius, &  RoDRiGUEs,  in  Indian  Ocean. 

Mascoutah  (mas-kow'ta)  city,  St.  Clair  co.  Ill 

Maseru  (ni5z'er-oo)  town,  #  of  Basutoland,  S  Africa 

Mashena  (mSsh-e'na)  walled  town,  N  W  part  of  Bornu,  cen.  Africa,  Ion.  10°  E 
Slashonaland  (ma-ilio'na-lSnd')  British  ter.  S  of  Zambezi  riv.  &  W  of  Portu- 
guese E.  Africa,  #  Fort  Salisbury  ;  administered  by  British  S.  Africa  Co. 

Maskat  (mSs-kaf)  city,  S  E  Arabia,  on  Gulf  of  Oman,  *■  of  Oman 

Masldnong^  (mas'ke-ubn'jiJ)  CO.  W  part  of  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  3,200  D  pop. 

15,  X  Riviere  du  Loup. 
Mason  (ma'.sn)  niin.  &  agr.  co.  W  cen.  111.  560  D  pop.  16,  X  Havana.  ^  agr.  co. 
N  E  Ky.  225  D  pop.  21,  X  Maysville.  —  agr.  co.  W  Mich.  500  D  pop.  16,  X 
Ludington.  —  past.  co.  ceu.  Tex.  960  D  pop.  5.  —  its  X.  —  co.  W  Wash.  996 D 
pop.  3,  X  Shelton.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  W  part  of  W.  Va.  440  D  pop.  23,  X 
Point  Pleasant.  ^  tp.  &  town,  Effingham  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  &  city,  Cerro 
Gordo  CO.  lo.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Ingham  co.  JSlich.  pop.  2.  ^ 
tp.  Marion  co.  Mo.  pop.  14.  —  tp.  Lawrence  co.  O.  pop.  2.  ^  vil.  Mason  co. 
W.  Va.  pop.  1. 
Mason  City,  tp.  &  city.  Mason  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Cerro 

Gordo  CO.  io.  on  Lime  Creek,  pop.  4. 
Massac  (mas'ak)  agr.  co.  S_I11.  240  D  pop.  11,  X  Metropolis. 
Massachusetts  (mas'a-ohu'sets)  agr.  past.  &  mfg.  state,  E  IT.  S.  A.  8,315  □ 
pop.  2,239,  #  Boston." 

Massa  di  Carrara  (mas'sii  de  kar-ra'ra)  city,  Italy,  30  m.  N  W  of  Pisa 

Massa  and  Carrara  (-kar-ra'ra)  agr.  prov.  N  W  Tuscany,  Italy,  687  D 

Massafra  (miis-sa'frii)  walled  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy 

Massa-IiOmbardO  (mas'sa-lom-biir'do)  walled  town.  It.  30  m.  S  S  E  of  Ferrara 

Massa-Lubrenze  (-loo-brent'za)  town,  Naples  prov.  Italy 

Massa  Marltima  (-mii-re'te-ma)  town,  Grosseto  prov.  Italy 

Massarosa  (mas'sa-ro'sa)  town,  Lucca  prov.  Italy 

Massaua  (mas-sou'a)  Italian  ter.  N  E  Africa,  W  of  Red  Sea,  3,100  D  pop. 

250,000.  —  its  *  on  an  isl.  in  Red  Sea,  pop.  16. 
Masse  dl  Siena  (mas'sa  de  se-a'uii)  commune  &  town,  Siena  prov.  Italy .  .com. 
Massena  (mas'e-na)  tp.  &  vil.  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1. 
Massera  (mas'e'-rS)  isl.  40  m.  long,  S  E  coast  of  Arabia,  Arabian  Sea. 

Massillon  (mas'il-on)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  Stark  co.  O 

Massowah  (mas'so"-wa).     See  Massaua. 

MaSUlipatam  (ma-sob'li-pa-tiim')  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India,  4,711  D  pop. 

521.  —  its  *,  a  mfg.  &"cn'il.  town,  220  m.  N  N  E  of  Madras,  pop.  37. 
Matabeleland  (mat'a-bel'land)  kingdom,  S  E  Africa,  N  of  South  African  Re- 
public, 100,000  D  pop.  200,  chief  towns,  Inyati  &  Bulawayo. 
Matagorda  (mat'a-gSr'da)  past.  co.  Tex.  1,150  D  pop.  4.  —  its  X. 
Matagorda  Bay,"50  m.  fong,  at  mouth  of  Colorado  riv.  Tex. 
Matagorda  Island,  Tex.  separates  Espiritu  Santo  Bay  from  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Matale  (ma-ta'le)  town,  Ceylon  isl.  Indian  Ocean,  15  m.  N  of  Kandy 

MatamorOS  (mat'a-mo'ros)  town,  Tamaulipas  state,  Mexico,  on  Rio  Grande  riv. 

Matanzas  (ma-taii'zas)  cml.  ft.  spt.  town,  N  W  coast  of  Cuba  island 

Matapediao  (mat'a-pe-dS-iik')  lake,  16  m.  long,  &  riv.  Quebec  prov.  Canada. 

Mataro  (ma-tii-ro')  mfg.  maritime  city,  Spain,  151  m.  N  E  of  Barcelona 

Matawan  (mat-a-won')  tp.  &  bor.  Monmouth  co.  N.  J.  tp.  pop.  3,  bor.  pop.  1. 

MateUca  (ma-tePe-ka)  mfg.  town,  Marches,  cen.  Italy 

Matera  (ma-ta'rii)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  on  Gravina  river 

Mathews  (math'iiz)  CO.  E  Va.  100  D  pop.  8,  X  Mathews  Courthouse. 
Matina  (ma-te'na)  chief  riv.  Costa  Rica,  Cen.  Am.  flows  into  Caribbean  Sea. 
Matlock  (mat'lok)  town  &  watering  place,  Derby  co.  England ;  hot  springs . . . 
MatOtShkin  Siiar  (mii-toch-ken'  shar)  strait,  Arctic  Oc. ;  divides  Nova  Zembla. 
Matra  (ma'tro')  mt.  range,  Hungary,  between  Theiss  and  Danube  rivers. 

Matsue  (mat-sob'a)  city,  N  coast  of  S  part  of  Hondo  isl.  Japan 

Matsumaye  (mat-s5o-ma'y a)  city,  Japan,  #  of  Yesso  isl.  on  S  coast 

Matsuyama  (mpt-soo-yii'ma)  city,  W  coast  Shikoku  isl.  Japan 

Mattapony  (mat'a-po-nl')  riv.  Va.  125  m.  long,  to  Pamunkey  river. 

Matteawan  (mat'te-a-won')  mfg.  vil.  Dutchess  oo.  N.  Y.  on  Fishkill  Creek 

Matterhorn  (mat'ter-liorn)  or  Mont  Cervin  (moN'ser'vaN')  mt.  Alps,  Switzer- 
land &  Italy,  14,771  ft.  high. 

Mattersdorf  (mat'tgrs-dorf)  town,  Oedenburg  co.  Himgary 

Matto-Grosso  (mSt'to-gros'so)  min.  state,  Brazil,  S.  Am.  532,708  D  pop.  80, 
#  Cuyaba.  ^or  Villa  Bella  (vel'lii  bel'lii)  city,  Matto-Grosso  prov.  pop.  15. 
Mattoon  (mat'oon')  tp.  &  city.  Coles  co.  HI.  tp.  pop.  8,  city  pop.  7. 
Matura  (ma'to6-ra)  dist.  Ceylon  isl.  pop.  143.  —  its  #,  pop.  19. 
Maturllt  (ma-too-ren')  town,  #  of  Bermudez  state,  N  E  Venezuela,  S.  America 
Mauban  (mow-ban')  town,  E  coast  of  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  Isls.  Malay  Arch. . . 

Maubeuge  (mo'buzh')  mfg.  ft.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France 

Mauch  Chunk  (mak'  chunk')  tp.  &  bor.  X  of  Carbon  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  2,  bor. 

pop.  4. 
Maul  (mou'e)  agr.  isl.  Hawaiian  Isls.  N  Pacific  ocean,  760  D  pop.  17,  chief 

town  Wailuku  ;  sugar  plantations. 
Maule  (mou'la)  riv.  Chile,  South  America,  180  m.  long,  flows  into  Pacific  ocean. 

—  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  2,930  D  pop.  128,  #  Cauqu(5nes. 
Maulmain  (mal'mln')  cml.  town,  *  of  Teuasserim  div.  Lower  Burma,  Asia. . . 

Maumee  (ma-me')  vil.  Lucas  co.  0.  on  Maumee  river 

Maumee  River,  Ind.  &  O.  180  m.  long,  flows  into  Lake  Brie. 
Mauna  Kea  (mou'na  ka'a)  mt.  13,805  ft.  Hawaii  isl.  N  Pacific  ocean. 
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Mauna  Loa  (mou'na  lo'a)  "olcano,  13,600  ft.  high,  Hawaii  isl.  N  Pac.  ocean. 
Mau-Nath  Bhanjan  (ma'-nath'  bhan'jan')  town,  Azimgarh  dist.  British  India 

Maurice  River  (ma': Is-)"tp.  Cumberland  co.  N.  J.  on  Delaware  Bay 

Mauritius  (ma-rlsh'I-us)  isl.  Indian  Ocean,  British  colony,  705  Q  pop.  378,  * 

Port  Louis. 
Maury  (ma're)  agr.  &  past.  co.  cen.  Tenn.  600  D  pop.  38,  X  Columbia. 

Mauston  (mas'ton)  city,  X  of  Juneau  co.  Wis.  on  Lemonweir  river 

Mauvalses  Torres  (mo-vaz'  tar')  barren  region,  S.  Dak.  &  Neb. 
Maverick  (mav'er-ik)  past.  co.  S  W  Tex.  1,320  D  pop.  4,  X  Eagle  Pass. 

Maxatawney  (mSks'a-ta-ne)  tp.  &  vil   Berks  co.  Pa tp. 

Mayaguez  (mi-a-liwes')  cml.  spt.  town,  Puerto  Rico  isl.  W.  Indies 

Mayen  (mi'en)  mfg.  walled  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Mayence.    See  Mainz. 

Mayenne  (mi'enn')  riv.  France,  125  m.  long,  dept.  Orne  to  Loire  riv.  .—  dept. 
N  W  Fr.  1,996  Q  pop.  332,  *  Laval.  —  mfg.  town,  dept.  Mayenne,  Fr.  pop.  9. 

Mayesville  (maz'vll)  tp.  Sumter  co.  S.  C.  51  m.  E  of  Columbia 

Mayfield  (ma'feld)  city,  X  of  Graves  co.  Ky.  26  m.  S  of  Paducah,  pop.  3.  — 
tp.  Fulton  CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Maynard  (ma^nard)  tp.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  on  Assabet  river 

Maynooth  (ma'uootli)  town,  Kildare  co.  Ireland  ;  large  convent  and  college.. 

Mayo  (ma'o)  tp.  Rockingliam  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  {pron.  mi'o)  riv.  Sonora 

state,  Mexico,  130  m.  long,  flows  into  California  Gulf.  —  isl.  15  m.  long,  Cape 

Verde  Isls.  Atl.  ocean.  — isl.  Malay  Arch,  off  N  coast  Celebes  isl.- (pron. 

ma-o')  maritime  co.  Connaught  prov.  Ireland,  2,126  D  pop.  218,  X  Castlebar. 

Mayombe  (ma-ySm'bS)  country  on  Atlantic  coast,  in  S  W  French  Kongo,  W 

Africa.  —  spt.  town  in  same,  46  ni.  N  W  of  Loango. 
Mayotte  (ma'yof)  isl.  Comoro  isls.  French  colony,  149  O  pop.  12,  *  Dzaoudzi. 
Maypu  (mi-poc/)  riv.  Chile,  South  America,  130  m.  long,  Andes  mts.  to  Pacific 
ocean.  —  volcano,  15,000  ft.  high,  Chile,  South  America,  lat.  34°  12'  S. 

Maysville  (maz'vll)  city,  X  of  Mason  co.  Ky.  on  Ohio  river 

Mayville  (ma'vil)  vil.  X  of  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  Lackawanna 
CO.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Dodge  co.  Wis.  pop.  1. 

Maywood,  vU.  Cook  CO.  111.  on  Des  Plaines  river 

Mazamet  (ma'za'ma')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Tarn,  France 

Mazauderan  (ma-ziin-der-an')  prov.  N  Persia,  Asia,  S  of  Caspian  Sea 

Mazarron  (ma-thar-ron')  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain 

Mazatenango  (ma-za-ta-uan'go)  or  Malatenango  (ma^la-)  town,  Guatemala, 

Central  America 

Mazatlan  (mit-sat-lan')  spt.  town,  SLnaloa  state,  W  Mexico 

Mazzara  (mat-sa'ra)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  at  mouth  of  Salemi  river 

Mazzarino  (miit-sa-re'no)  town,  Caltanisetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Mead  (med)  tp.  Crawford  co.  Pa 

Meade  (med)  co.  S  W  Kan.  975  D  pop.  3.  —  its  X.  —  agr.  co.  Ky.  332  D  pop.  9, 
X  Brandenburg.  —  co.  W  S.  Dak.  1,405  D  pop.  5,  X  Sturgis. 

Meadow,  tp.  Stokes  co.  N.  C 

Meadville  (med'vil)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Crawford  co.  Pa.  on  French  Creek 

Meagher  (me'ger)  min.  co.  Mont.  7,000  D  pop.  5,  X  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
Meath  (meth)  CO.  Leinster  prov.  Ireland,  906  D  pop.  77,  X  Trim. 

Meaux  (mo)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Marne,  France 

Mecca  (mgk'a)  city,  #  of  El  Hejaz,  Arabia ;  the  holy  city  of  Mohammedans, 

containing  the  Kaaba,  visited  by  more  than  100,000  pilgrims  annually 

Mechanicsburg  (me-kSn'Iks-bOrg)  vil.  Champaign  co.  0.  pop.  1.  ^  bor.  Cum- 
berland CO.  Pa.  10  m.  E  of  Carlisle,  pop.  4. 

Mechanlcsville  (me-kSn'iks-vTl)  vil.  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y 

Mechlin  (mSkain)  Fr.  Malikes  (ma'len')  cml.  city,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium.. 
Mecklenburg  (meklen-bflrg)  agr.  co.  N.  C.  640  D  pop.  43,  X  Charlotte.  — 

agr.  CO.  S  Va.  658  D  pop.  25,  X  Boydton. 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  (mek'len-bSoro'-shwa-ren')  grand  duchy,  Germany, 

5,135  D  pop.  578,  *  Schwerin. 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz    (mgk'len-bBoro'-stra'lTts)   grand   duchy,  Germany, 

1,131  D  pop.  98,  #  Neu-Strelitz". 
Mecosta _(me-kos'ta)  agr.  co.  W  cen.  Mich.  580  O  pop.  20,  X  Big  Rapids. 

Mede  (ma'dS)  mfg.  town,  Pavia  prov.  Italy 

M^d^a  (ma'da'a)  ft.  town,  Algiers  prov.  Algeria,  Africa,  40  m.  SW  of  Algiers. 

Medellin  (mS-Dgl-yen')  city,  #  of  Antioquia  dept.  Colombia 

Medford  (mSd'tgrd)  tp.  &  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass. ;  Tufts  College  here tp. 

Medgyes  (med'ySsh')  town,  Transylvania  prov.  Hungary 

Media  (me'dl-a)  bor.  X  of  Delaware  co.  Pa.  pop.  3.  —  anc.  country,  Asia,  now 
in  N  &  W  Persia. 

Medicina  (ma-de-che'nii)  town,  Italy,  15  m.  E  of  Bologna 

Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  range  of  Rocky  Mts.  in  Wyo.  &  Col. 
Medicine  Bow  River,  Wyo.  120  m.  long,  to  North  Fork  of  Platte  river.      ♦ 
Medicine  Creek,  Mo.  100  m.  long,  Mercer  CO.  to  Grand  River. 
Medicine  Lodge,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Barber  CO.  Kan.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  1. 
Medicine  River,  Mont.  150  m.  long.  Rocky  Mts.  to  Missouri  river. 
Medina  (me-di'na)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  O.  420  D  pop.  22.  —  its  X  pop.  1.  —past. 
CO.  S  Tex."l,270'D  pop.  6,  X  Castroville.  —  mfg.  vil.  Orleans  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4. 
—  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Medina  co.  O.  vil.  pop.  2. .—  (pron.  ma-de'na)  city,  Arabia, 
Asia,  248  m.  N  of  Mecca,  pop.  19 ;  pilgrims'  resort ;   here  is"  Mohammed's 
tomb.  —  town,  Senegambia,  W  Africa,  7  m.  S  E  of  Kayes,  pop.  5. 
Medina  de  Rio  Seco  (ma-ne'na  da  re'o  sa'Ko)  town,  Valladolid  prov.  Spain  . 
Medina— Sidonia  (m5-de'na-se-do'ne-a)  city,  Cadiz  prov.  Andalusia, Spain.. .. 
Medlnet-el-FayOUm  (me-de'net-el-fi-o6m')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  *  of  Fayoum 

prov.  Egypt,  on  Bahr-Yusuf  river 

Mediterranean    Sea  (med'i-ter-ra'ne-an-)   inland   sea,  inclosed  by  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.,  2,300  m.  long,  1,200  in.  broad,  1,149,300  D. 

Medjidje  (med'jed'ja')  town,  Dobrudja  region,  Roumania 

Medvieditza  (med-ve-a-dTt'sa)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  330  m.  long,  to  Don  riv. 
Medway  (med'wa)  mfg.  tp.  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  3.  —  riv.  England,  Surrey 
CO.  to  Thames  riv.  —  riv.  Queen's  co.  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  100  m.  long. 

Medynsk  (ma-dinsk')  town,  Kaluga  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Meeanee  (me-a-ne').     See  Miyani. 

Meeker  (mek'er)  agr.  &  past.  co.  cen.  Minn.  630  D  pop.  15,  X  Litchfield. 

Meerane  (m^'ra/ne)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany 

Meerut  (me'rfit)  div.  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India,  11,319  O  pop.  5,325.  —  dist. 

in  div.  2,360  U  pop.  1,276.  —  town,  *  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  119. 
Megantic  (me-gan'ttk)  lake,  16  m.  long,  Quebec  prov.  Canada.  —  co.  E  Quebec 

prov.  745  D  pop.  22,  X  Leeds  Village. 
Mehallet-el-Keblr  (ma-hal'let-gl-ka-ber')  town,  Gharbieh  prov.  Lower  Egypt 
Meherrin  River  (me-hgr'in-)  riv.  Va.  160  m.  long,  to  Nottoway  river. 

Mehun  (me'iiN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Cher,  France 

Melderich"(mi'der-iK)  vil.  &  commune,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia joint  pop. 

Meidling  (mid'lfng)  vil.  Austria,  S  W  suburb  of  Vienna 

Meigs  (megz)  min.  &  agr.  co.  S  O.  415  D  pop.  30,  X  Pomeroy.  —  agr.  co.   E 

Tenn.  200  D  pop.  7,  X  Decatur.  —  tp.  Adams  co.  0.  pop.  3. 
Meiningen  (mi'ntng-en)  mfg.  tovm,  *  of  Saxe-Meiningen  duchy,  Germany. .. 

Meissen  (mi'sen)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Elbe  river 

Mejmaa  (mej'mii')  ft.  &  chief  town  of  Sedeir  prov.  Nejd,  Arabia,  Asia 

Meklong  (ma-klong')  spt.  town,  Siam,  Asia,  30  m.  S  W  of  Bangkok 

Mekong  (ma'kong')  or  Lan-tsan  (lan'-tsiin')  large  riv.  S  E  Asia,  Tibet  to 
China  Sea ;  about  2,000  m.  long. 
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Mekran  (mSk-rSn')  region,  SE  Persia  &  S  W  BaliichistAn,  Asia,  chief  town  Kej. 

Mel  (mSl)  towu,  Italy,  on  Piave  riv.  9  m.  S  W  of  Belluuo 

niellionme  (mSl'bflm)  cml.  town,  *  of  Victoria,  S  E  Australia 

MelCOmbe-Regls  (mSl'kiSm-re'jTs)  town,  Dorset  co.  England 

Meldal  (mel'dal)  vil.  &  par.  Norway,  35  m.  S  W  of  Troudhjem par. 

MeldOla  (mel'do-lii)  vil.  can.  Italy,  7  m.  S  of  Forli 

Meleda  (mgl'a-da)  ane.  Mel'ita,  isl.  23  m.  long,  Dalmatia,  Austria. 

nielegnano  (ma-lSn-ya'no)  cml.  town,  Italy,  10  m.  S  E  of  Milan 

Melencze  (ma'lSnt'sa')  vil.  Torontal  co.  Hungary 

Melenkl  (ma-lSn'ke)  town,  Vladimir  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Melfl  (mSl'fe)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  34  m.  S  of  Foggia 

IHelikUt  (ma'le'Iioot)  vil.  &  tp.  Bacs  co.  Hungary tp. 

MelUll  (mgl-el'le)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  35  m.  N  W  of  Syracuse 

lyielltopol  (ma-le-to'pol)  town,  Crimea,  Russia  in  Europe 

Melril  (mSl'rer')  or  Melgig  (mel'f  eg')  salt  lake,  26  m.  long,  S  E  Algeria,  Africa. 
nielrose  (mSl-roz')  tp.  Adams  co.  111.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  9. 

—  bor.  Roxburgh  co.  Scotland,  pop.  23 ;  noted  ruins  of  abbey. 

Meltham  (mSl'tham)  mfg.  town,  York  co.  England 

IJIeltOIl-Mowbray  (mSl'ton-mo'bre)  town,  Leicester  co.  England 

Melun  (me-liiN')  mfg.  town,  *  of  dept.  Seine-et-Marne,  France 

Melville  Bay  (mel'vil-)  inlet,  Greenland,  near  head  of  Baffin  Bay. 
Melville  Island,  one  of  the  Georgian  Isls.  British  N.  Am.  in  Arctic  Ocean. 
Melville  Peninsula,  250  m.  long,  N  Canada,  within  Arctic  circle. 

Membrilla  (mSm-brel'ya)  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain 

Memel  (ma'mel)  cml.  &  mfg.  to%vn,  E.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia ;  a  spt 

Menuningen  ^mSm'ming-en)  mfg.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany 

Memphis  (mSm'f Is)  town,"X  of  Scotland  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  cnil.  city  &  port  of 

entry,  Shelby  co.  Teun.  pop.  64.  — anc.  city.  Lower  Egypt,  on  Nile  riv.  10  m. 

5  of  Cairo. 

MenadO  (me-na'do)  Dutch  residency,  N  E  Celebes  isl.  Malay  Arch.  26,000  D 

pop.  365.  —its  *,  a  cmL  spt.  town,  at  N  E  end  of  isl.  pop.  6. 
Menai  Strait  (menl-)  ll  m.  long,  Wales  ;  famous  tubular  bridge. 

Menallen  (mgn-Sl'en)  tp.  Adams  co.  Pa.  10  m.  N  of  Gettysburg 

Menain  (ma-nam')"or  Melnam  (ma'e-nam')  riv.  Siam,  S  Asia,  500  m.  long. 
Menard  (me-nard')  agr.  &  past.  co.  W  cen.  111.  320  D  pop.  13,  X  Petersburg. 

—  past.  coT  W  cen.  Tex.  880  D  pop.  1,  X  MenardviUe. 

Menasha  (me-nSsh'a)  mfg.  city,  Winnebago  co.  Wis 

Hende  (moNd)  mfg.'town,  *  of  dept.  Lozere,  France 

Henden  (men'den)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia 

Mendenhalls  (men'den-halz)  tp.  Newberry  co.  S.  C 

Mender  (men'der)  riv?  Asia  Minor,  60  m.  long,  Mt.  Ida  to  Hellespont. 
Hendip  Hills  (men'dTp-)  range,  24  m.  long,  Somerset  co.  England. 
Mendocino  (mSn-do-se'no)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  W  Cal.  3,694  D  pop.  18,  X  UMah. 

^  tp.  Sonoma  co.  Cal.  pop.  3. 
Mendon  (mSn'don)  tp.  Clayton  co.  lo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  St.  Joseph  co. 

Mich.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Monroe  co.  N.  T.  pop.  3. 
MendOta  (mSn-do'ta)  tp.  &  city.  La  Salle  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  4. 
Mendoza  (mSn-do'tha)  riv.  Argentine  Republic,  South  America,  200  m.  long.  — 

prov.  Argentine  Republic,  South  America,  54,000  □  pop.  160.  —  its  #  pop.  18. 

Menekaunee  (men-e-ka'ne)  vil.  Marinette  co.  Wis 

Menes  (ma'nSsh')  vil.  Arad  co.  Hungary 

Menil  (mSn'f e)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  8  m.  N  W  of  Sciacca 

Menifee  (men'i-fe)  co.  B  Ky.  150  D  pop.  5,  X  Frenchburg. 

Menin  (me-nSN')  mfg.  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  on  Lys  river 

Menominee  (mg-nom'I-ne)  co.  Mich.  1,362  D  pop.  34.  —  its  X  pop.  11.  •^  tp. 

Menominee  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

Menomonee  (me-nom'o-ne)  tp.  Waukesha  co.  Wis 

Menomonee  River,  wis.  &  Mich.  125  m.  long,  flows  into  Green  Bay. 
Menomonie,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Dunn  CO.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  5. 
Menoufieh  (min'oo-fe'ye)  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  Af .  639  D  pop.  646,  *  Shibin. 

Menselinsk  (men'ze-lTnsk')  town,  Orenburg  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Menton  (mSN'toN')"/^.  Mentone  (mgn-to'na)  town,  dept.   Alpes-Maritimes, 

France,  on  Mediterranean  sea ;  a  famous  health  resort 

MentZ  (mSnts)  tp.  Cayuga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  city  in  Germany.     See  Mainz. 
Menzaleh  (men'za'le)  lagoon,  50  m.  long.  Lower  Egypt,  S  E  of  Damietta. 

Meppel  (mep'pel)  town,  Drenthe  prov.  Netherlands,  on  Havelter  river 

MeciUlnez  or  Melcinez  (mgk'i-nSz)  city,  Fez  prov.  a  *  of  Marocco,  Africa. . . 

MeQlUOn  (me'kwon)  tp.  Ozaukee  co.  Wis 

Merameo  (mSr'a-mek)  tp.  St.  Louis  co.  Mo 

Meran  (ma'ran)  town,  Tyrol,  Austria 

Merapi  (ma-ra'pe')  active  volcano,  W  coast  Sumatra  isl.  9,700  ft.  high. 

MercatO-Sarraceno  (mer-ka'to-sar-rS^cha'no)  town,  Forli  prov.  Italy 

Merced  (mer-sad')  past.  co.  cen.  Cal.  2,270  D  pop.  8.  —  its  X,  pop.  2.  —  riv. 

Cal.  Sierra  Nevada,  160  m.  long,  to  San  Joaquin  river. 
Mercedes  (mer-sa'dSs)  cml.  town,  Uruguay,  South  America,  on  Rio  Negro . . . 
Mercer  (mer'ser)  agr.'&  past.  co.  N  W  111.  555  D  pop.  19,  X  Aledo.  —  agr.  co. 

cen.  Ky.  250  D  pop.  15,  X  Harrodsburg.  ^  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  Mo.  484  D  pop. 

15,  X  Princeton.  ^  agr.  co.  cen.  N.  J.  225  D  pop.  80,  X  Trenton.  —  agr.  co. 

W  O.  460  D  pop.  27,  X  Celina.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  W  Pa.  660  D  pop.  56.  — 

its  X,  pop.  2.  —  agr.  co.  S  part  of  W.  Va.  420  D  pop.  16,  X  Princeton. 

Merchtem  (merK'tem)  vil.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Meredith  (mgr^e-dfth)  tp.  &  vil.  Belknap  co.  N.  H tp. 

MergUi  (mer-ge')  town,  Tenasserim  div.  Lower  Burma,  Asia 

HergUi  Islands,  archipelago,  off  coast  of  Lower  Burma,  Asia. 
Merida  (mSr'I-da)  city,  Badajos  prov.  Spain,  pop.  6.  —  cml.  city,  *  of  Yuca- 
tan state,  Mexico,  pop.  32.  —mfg.  town,  *  of  Los  Andes  state,  Venezuela, 

South  America,  pop.  12. 
Meriden  (mgr'I-den)  tp.  &  city.  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  25,  city  pop.  22. 

Meridian  (me-rtd'e-an)  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Lauderdale  co.  Miss 

Merioneth  or  Merionethshire  (mSr'i-(5n'eth-shir)  maritime  past.  &  min.  co. 

N  Wales,  601  D  pop.  49,  *  Dolgelly. 
Meriwether  (mer'T-weth-er)  agr.  co.  W  Ga.  552  D  pop.  21,  X  Greenville.  — 

tp.  Edgefield  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 
Merkara  (mer-ka'ra)  dist.  Kurg  prov.  British  India,  265  D  pop.  168.  —  its  * 

6  *  of  Kurg  prov.  British  India,  ft.  town,  67  m.  W  of  Seringapatam,  pop.  8. 
Meroe,  Isle  Ol  (-mSr'g-e)  dist.  400  m.  long,  200  m.  broad,  between  Nile  & 

Atbara  rivs.  Upper  Nubia,  Africa 

Merrick  (mSr'Ik)  agr.  CO.  E  cen.  Neb.  440  D  pop.  9,  X  Central  City. 

Merrill  (mSr'Tl)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  Wis city 

Merrimac  (mSr'T-mak)  tp.  Essex  co.  Mass 

Merrimack,  agr.  co?  S  cen.  N.  H.  909  n  pop.  49,  X  Concord. 
Merrimac  River,  N.  H.  150  m.  long,  flows  into  Atlantic  ocean. 

Merscheid  (mSr'shit)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Merseburg  (mSr'se-booro')  govt.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  3,941  D  pop.  1,076.  — 

its  chief  town,  on  Saale  riv.  pop.  15. 
Mersey  (mer'zi)  riv.  England.  60  m.  long,  Derby  co.  to  Irish  Sea, 

Merthyr-TydfU  (mer'tlier-tld'fll)  min.  town,  Glamorgan  oo.  Wales.. 

Merv  (mSrv)  walled  town's  E  part  of  Trans-Caspian  govt.  Russia  in  Asia 

Mesa  (me's9)  co.  W  Col.  3,000  D  pop.  4,  X  Grand  Junction. 

Mesada  Nevada  (ma-sii'Dii  na-vit'oii)  mt.  19,356  ft.  high,  Andes  mts.  Bolivia. 

Mesagne  (mS-siin'ya)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy 
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Meserltz  (ma'ze-rTts')  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  on  Obra  river 

Meshchovsk  (mgsh'kSvsk')  town,  Kaluga  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Meshed  (mgsh'gd')  or  Mashad  (mash'ad')  city,  *  of  Khorassau  prov.  Persia 

Mesola  (ma'so-la)  town,  Itoly,  31  m.  E  N  E  of  Ferrara 

Mesopotamia  (mgs'o-po-ta'ml-a)  anc.  country,  Asia,  600  to  700  m.  long,  be- 
tween Euphrates  &  Tigris  rivers. 

Messenia  (mgs-se'nT-a)  nome,  Morea,  Greece,  1,221  D  pop.  183,  *  Kalamata. 

Messina  (mes-se'na)  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  1,768  D  pop.  501.  —  its  *,  pop.  78. 

Mestre  (mgs'tra)  town,  Italy,  5  m.  N  W  of  Venice 

Meta  (ma'ta)  town,  Naples  prov.  Italy,  pop.  7.  —  riv.  Colombia,  South  Amer- 
ica, 500  m.  long,  flows  into  Orinoco  river. 

Metcalfe  (mgt'kiif )  agr.  co.  S  Ky.  410  D  pop.  10,  X  Edmonton. 

Methow  River  (meth'ow-)  Wash.  120  m.  long,  flows  into  Columbia  river. 

Methuen  (me-thu'en)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Essex  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Metoe  Bayou  (me'tS  bi'oo)  100  m.  long,  Lonoke  co.  Ark.  to  Arkansas  river. 

Metropolis  fme-trop'o-lTs)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Massac  co.  111.  tp.  p^op.  4,  city  pop.  4, 

Mettmann  (mgt'man)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Diissel  fiver 

Mettray  (mgt'tra')  vil.  dept.  Indre-et-Loire,  France  ;  famous  reformatory.... 

Metz  (mets)  ft.  city,  #  of  Alsace-Lorraine  prov.  Germany,  170  m.  E  of  Paris.. 

Metzingen  (mgt'sTng-en)  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  on  Neckar  river. . . . 

Meudon  (mu'doN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  5  m.  W  of  Paris... 

Meulebeke  (mu'le-ba'ke)  mfg.  vil.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Meurthe-et-Moselle  (mwtt'-S'-mo'zgl')  dept.  E  France,  2,025  D  pop.  444,  * 
Nancy. 

Mouse  (muz)  riv.  434  m.  long,  dept.  Haute-Marne,  France,  to  North  Sea.  — 
dept.  France,  2,405  D  pop.  292,  *  Bar-le-Duc. 

Mewe  (ma'we)  town,  W.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia 

Mesla  (ma-lie'a)  town.  Limestone  co.  Tex 

Mexico  (mgks'i-ko)  city,  X  of  Audrain  co.  Mo.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Oswego 
CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1.  —{Sp.  pron.  ma'He-ko)  republic,  S  part  of  N. 
America,  751,700  D  pop.  12,081.  —  state,  in  the  same,  9,247  D  pop.  798,  * 
Toluca.  —  federal  dist.  463  D  pop.  476.  —  city,  *  of  Mexico,  pop.  330. 

Meyersdale  (mi'erz-dal)  bor.  Somerset  co.  Pa 

M6ze  (maz)  spt.  town,  dept.  Hf5rault,  Prance,  19  m.  S  W  of  Montpellier 

Mezen  (mez-an')  riv.  450  m.  loilg,  Russ.  in  Europe,  Vologda  govt,  to  White  Sea. 

M^Zl^res  (mS'ze-ar')  ft.  town,  *  of  dept.  Ardennes,  Fr.  47  m.  N  E  of  Reims. 

MezS  Bereny  (ma'zo  ba'ren')  vil.  B^k(5s  co.  Hungary 

Mezb  Kovezsd  (-ko'vgzhd')  town,  Borsod  co.  Hungary 

Mezo  Ttir  (ma'zo'  toor')  town,  Heves  co.  Hungary,  57  m.  S  W  of  Debreczin . . 

MezzOjUSO  (met-so-yob'so)  town,  Sicily  isl.  Italy,  18  m.  S  E  of  Palermo 

Mglin  (m'f  len)  town,  N  part  of  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

MiagO  (me-a'go)  town,  S  coast  Panay  isl.  Philippine  Islands 

Mlajadas  (me-a-na'das)  town,  Caceres  prov.  Spain 

Miami  (ml-am'T)  CO.  N  Ind.  360  D  pop.  26,  X  Peru.  —  co.  E  Kan.  588  D  pop. 
19,  X  Paola.  —  co.  W  S  W  O.  396  D  pop.  40,  X  Troy.  —  tp.  Saline  co.  Mo. 
pop.  4.  —  tp.  Clermont  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Greene  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Hamil- 
ton CO.  0.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Logan  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Montgomery  co.  O.  pop.  6. 

Miami  or  Great  IMiaml  River,  200  m.  long,  Hardin  co.  0.  to  Ohio  river. 

Miamisburg  (mi-am'iz-bfirg)  vil.  Montgomery  co.  0 

Mianmir  (me'an-mer')  town,  Punjab,  British  India ;  suburb  of  Lahore 

Mlava  (me'o'vo')  town,  Neutraco.  Hungary,  on  Miava  riv.  ;  hemp  trade 

Miclligamme  (mlsh-e-fSm'e)  tp.  &  vil.  Marquette  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  1,  vil. 
pop.  1. 

Michigan  (mish'i-gan)  state,  U.  S.  A.  58,915  D  pop.  2,094.  —  tp.  Clinton  co. 
Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  La  Porte  co.  Ind.  pop.  11. 

Michigan  City,  city.  La  Porte  co.  Ind.  on  Lake  Michigan 

Michigan,  Lake,  bet.  Wis.  &  Mich.  335  m.  long,  50  to  88  m.  wide,  22,000  D. 

MiChoac^n  (me-cho-a-kan')  state,  W  Mexico,  22,874  D  pop.  784,  *  Morelia. 

Micronesia  (mi-kro-ne'shl-a)  the  Ladbone,  Caroline,  and  other  isls.  of  N  W 
Pacilic  ocean 

Middelburg  (mid'del-biirG')  town,  Zealand  prov.  Netherlands 

Middle,  tp.  Cape  May  co.  N.  J 

Middleboro  (mld'l-bBr-ro)  tp.  &  vil.  Plymouth  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  6,  vil.  pop.  4. 

Middleburg  (midl-bflrg)  tp.  &  town,  Casey  co.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil. 
Schoharie  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Cuyahoga  co.  O.  pop.  5.  ^ 
vil.  Summit  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Middlebury  (-ber-i)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Addison  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  2. 

Middle  Creek,  tp.  Wake  co.  N.  C 

Middlefield,  tp.  Otsego  co.  N.  Y 

Middle  Park,  plateau,  60  m.  long,  30  to  40  m.  wide.  Grand  co.  Col. 

Middleport,  vil.  Meigs  CO.  O 

Middlesboro  (mTd'dlz-biir-ro)  town.  Bell  co.  Ky.  pop.  3. 

Middlesbrough  (-b'ruh)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  York  co.  England,  pop.  76. 

Middlesex  (mTd'1-seks)  co.  S  Conn.  390  D  pop.  40,  X  Middletown,  &  Haddam. 

—  CO.  N  E  Mass.  827  D  pop.  431,  X  Lowell,  &  Cambridge.  —  co.  N.  J.  310  D 
pop.  62,  X  New  Brunswick.  .—  co.  E  part  of  Va.  135  D  pop.  7,  X  Saluda.  — 
metropolitan  co.  England,  283  D  pop.  3,252.  —  co.  W  Ontario  prov.  Canada, 
1,134  D  pop.  103,  X  London. 

Middleton  (-ton)  tp.  Lafayette  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Lancaster  co.  England, 
pop.  21. 

Middletown,  tp.  &  city,  Middlesex  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  15,  city  pop.  9.  —  town, 
Newcastle  co.  Del.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Monmouth  co.  N.  J.  pop.  7.  —  tp.  Dela- 
ware CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  city.  Orange  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  12.  —  tp.  Richmond  co. 
N.  Y.  pop.  11.  —  city,  Butler  co.  0.  pop.  8.  —  bor.  Dauphin  co.  Pa.  pop.  5. 

—  tp.  Delaware  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

Mldhurst  (mid'urst)  town,  Sussex  co.  England,  11  m.  N  N  E  of  Chichester. .. 
Midland  (mtd'land)  CO.  cen.  Mich.  530  D  pop.  11.  —  its  X,  pop.  2.  —  co.  W 

Tex.  900  a  pop"  1.  — _its  X. 
Midnapur  (mid'na-poor')  dist.  Bardwan  div.  Bengal,  British  India,  5,082  D 

pop.  2,541.  —  city,  *  of  Midnapur  dist.  pop.  31,  70  m.  W  of  Calcutta. 
Midway,  tp.  &  town,  Woodford  co.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  town, 

Barnwell  eo.  S.  C.  tp.  pop.  2. 
Miedzyrzyo  (me-Sd'zer'zTts)  town,  Siedlce  prov.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe. . . 
Mifflin  (mif'lTn)  CO.  cen.  Pa.  375  D  pop.  20,  X  Lewistown.  — tp.  Allegheny  co. 

Pa.  pop.  11. 

Miguelturra  (me-g51'toor'rii)  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain 

MikhallOV  (me-Ki-18v')  town,  Riazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Pi'onia  river. 

Milam  (mi'lam)  co.  cen.  Tex.  1,000  D  pop.  25,  X  Cameron. 

Milan  (mi'laii)  town,  X  of  Sullivan  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Erie  co.  0.  tp. 

pop.  2. —city,  Gibson  co.   Tenu.   pop.  2.  —  (pron.  mll'an  or  nil-lSn')  A 

Milano  (me-la'no)  prov.  Lombardy,   Italy,  961  D  pop.  1,223.  —  city,  its  *, 

325  m.  N  N  W  of  Rome,  bet.  Adda  &  Ticino  rivs.  pop.  296. 
Milazzo  (mo-liit'so)  ft.  spt.  town,  N  coast  of  Sicily,  Italy,  IS  m.  W  of  Messina 
Miletus  (mi-le'tus)  ruined  city,  W  coast  of  Asia  Minor  ;  birtliplace  of  Tliales. 
Mllford  (nill'ford)  tp.  &  vil.  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2.  — 

hundred  &  town,  Kent  co.  Del.  hundred  pop.  3,  town  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil. 

Worcester  CO.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  9.  — tp.  &  vil.   Oakland  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2, 

vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Hillsboro  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Otsego 

CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2. .—  tp.  Buclcs  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 
Milford-Haven,  liarhor,  Pembroke  oo.  S  Wales,  15  m.  long,  2  ui.  wide. 
Milianah  (mE-lMi'nii')  town,  Algiers  prov.  Algeria,  Africa,  58  m.  S  W  of  Algiers 
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a,  e,  1,  0,  u,  long ;  a,  S,  6,  less  prolonged  ;  S,  5,  T,  o,  ii,  short ;  a,  §,  i,  o,  u,  obscure;  fiir,  lAst,  fall,  cSrn;  term ;  foOJ,  f(J6t,  fflrl.;  S  as  in  f8r  ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow; 
a,  d,  u,  u,  ee  (see  p.  1719);  alias  in  chin;  gas  in  gel;  u  aiin  linger,~link;  iig  as  in  aing;  ihasin  tliiu;  th  as  ill  thine;  \  u,  6,  w,  B,  o,  a,  H,  s,  N  (see  p.  1719). 
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nillltello  (me-le-tSllo)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Milk  River,  500  m.  long,  from  N  boundary  of  Mont,  to  Missouri  river. 

mill,  tp.  Tuscarawas  co.  0 

Millard  (mll'ard)  CO.  W  Ut.  6,712  D  pop.  4,  X  Fillmore. 

Millau  (me'lo')  min.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Aveyron,  France,  on  Tarn  river 

Millbank  (mil'bank)  city,  X  of  Grant  co.  S.  Dak 

Millbridge  (mTl'brij)  tp.  &  vil.  Washington  co.  Me tp. 

Millbrook  (mil'brobk)  vil.  Hampshire,  England 

Millbury  (mil'ber-I)  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass tp. 

Mill  Creek,  hundred,  Newcastle  co.  Del.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Hamilton  co.  0.  pop. 

20.  —  tp.  Erie  co.  Pa.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Lebanon  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

MilledgeviUe  (mil'ej-vll)  city,  X  of  Baldwin  co.  Ga 

Mllle  Lacs  (mel  lak')  CO.  E  ceu.  Minn.  580  D  pop.  3,  X  Princeton. 

Miller,  co.  S  W  Ark.  G48  D  pop.  1 5,  X  Texarkana.  —  co.  S  W  Ga.  240  D  pop. 

4,  X  Colquitt.  —  CO.  S  Mo.  590  D  pop.  14,  X  Tuscumbia.  —  tp.  Gentry  co. 

Mo.  pop.  4. 
Millersburg  (mll'erz-bfirg)  vil.  X  of  Holmes  co.  0.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Dauphin 

CO.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Millersville  (mil'erz-vTl)  vil.  Lancaster  co.  Pa 

Mills,  00.  S  W  lo.  448  □  pop.  15,  X  Glenwood.  —  co.  cen.  Tex.  640  D  pop.  5, 

X  Goldthwaite. 

Mill  Shoals,  tp.  &  vil.  White  co.  Ill tp. 

Millstadt  (mil'stSt)  vil.  St.  Clair  co.  Ill 

Millstone,  tp.  Monmouth  co.  N.  J 

Millvale  (mtl'val)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa 

MlUville  (mil'vil)  city,  Cumberland  co.  N.  J 

Milnrow  (mll'ro)  town,  Lancaster  co.  England,  2  ni.  E  S  E  qf  Eochdale 

MilO  (mi'lo)  tp.  Yates  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  6.  —  ( pron.  nie'lo)  eparchy,  Cyclades  nome, 

Greece,  pop.  11.  —  isl.  Cyclades  nome,  Greece,  65  D  pop.  4. 
Milton  (mtl'ton)  co.N  Ga.  110  D  pop.  6,  X  Alpliaretta.  —  town,  Sussex  co.  Del. 

pop.  1.  —  city,  Santa  Rosa  co.  Fla.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Dupage  co.  111.  pop.  3.—  tp.  & 

vil.  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Stratford  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  2. 

—  tp.  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  &  vil.  CasweU  co.  N.  C.  pop.  3.  — 

tp.  Jackson  co.  0.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Wood  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Northumber- 
land CO.  Pa.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Chittenden  co.  Vt.'  tp.  pop.  2.  —  or  Royal 

Milton,  par.  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  15. 
MiltSln  (milt-sen')  mt.  Atlas  Range,  Marocco,  N  Africa,  11,400  ft.  high. 
Milwaukee  (mll-wa'ke)  co.  Wis.  232  D  pop.  236.  —  its  X  pop.  204.  —  tp.  MQ- 

waukee  co.  pop.  6. 
Milwaukee  River,  100  m.  long.  Fond  du  Lac  CO.  Wis.  to  Lake  Michigan. 
Minahassa  (me'na-has'sa)  dist.  N  E  end  of  Celebes  isl.  pop.  106,  *  Menado. 
Minas  (me'nas)  dept.  Uruguay,  South  America,  4,844  n  pop.  20.  —  its  *. 
Idinas-Oeraes  (me'nas-zha-ra'gs)  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  222,160  0  pop. 

3,019,  *  Ouro  Preto. 
Minch  (minch)  strait,  35  m.  wide,  between  Lewis  isl.  in  Hebrides,  &  Scotland. 
Minchinhampton  (mTn'chtn-liamp'tgn)  mfg.  town,  Gloucester  co.  England.. 
Mlnolo  (inin'cho)  riv.  Italy,  38  m.  lon"g,  Lago  di  Garda  to  Po  river. 
Mindanao  (men-da^na'o)  isl.  Philippine  Isls.  Malay  Arch.  36,000  □  pop.  733, 

principal  towns  Cota-bato,  or  Selangan,  &  Cagayan. 
Minden  (mln'den)  town,  X  of  Webster  par.  La.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Kearney 

CO.  Neb.  pop.  i.  —  tp.  Montgomery  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  5,  —  govt.  Westphalia 

prov.  Prussia,  2,030  D  pop.  550.  —  its  chief  town,  on  Weser  riv.  pop.  20. 
Mindoro  (men-do'ro)  isl.  Pliilippine  Isls.  4,150  D  pop.  15,  *  Calapan. 

Mineo  (me-na'o)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  96  m.  S  W  of  Catania 

Mineola  (mln'e-o'la)  town.  Wood  co.  Tex 

Miner  (mi'ner)"co.  E  S.  Dak.  580  D  pop.  5,  X  Howard. 
Mineral,  co.  N  E  part  of  W.  Va.  370  D  pop.  12,  X  Keyser. 

Mineral  Point,  city,  Iowa  co.  Wis 

Minerbio  (me-ner'be-o)  town,  Emilia  prov.  Italy 

Miners  Mills,  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa 

Minersville  (mi'nerz-vll)  vil.  Meigs  co.  O.  on  Ohio  riv.  pop.  1 ;  coal  mines.  — 

bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  pop.  4  ;  coal  mines. 

Ddinervino  (me-ner-ve'no)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy 

Mines  Bay  (me'ues-)  E  arm  of  Fuudy  Bay,  Nova  Scotia ;  tides  60  to  70  ft. 

Mineville  (min'vil)  vil.  Essex  co.  N.  Y.  ;  iron  mines 

Mingan  Islands  (mTn'gan-)  group  of  29  isls.  in  St.  Lawrence  Gulf. 

IffiingO  Junction  (mtn'fo-)  vil.  Jefferson  co.  O 

MingreUa  (mTn-gre'li-a)  old  prov.  now  in  Kutais  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia 

in  Asia,  4,116  D ? 

Minho  (men'yo)  riv.  Spain  &  Portugal,  130  m.  long,  Galicia  prov.  to  Atlantic 

ocean.  —  or  Entre-DourO-e-MinhO,  prov.  N  Portugal,  2,807  Q  pop.  941. 
Minieh  (me'ne-ye)  prov.  Upper  Egypt,  772  P  pop.  315.  —  its  *  pop.  11. 
Minneapolis  (mm'e-ap'o-lis)  city,  X  of  Ottawa  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of 

Hennepin  co.  Minn.  pop.  165.  —  tp.  Hennepin  co.  Minn.  pop.  3. 
Minnehaba  (mln'e-lia'ha)  co.  E  S.  Dak.  790  D  pop.  22,  X  Sioux  Falls. 
Minnesota  (mTn'e-so'ta)  agr.  state,  N  cen.  part  of  U.  S.  A.  in  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi valley,  83,3"05  D~pop.  1,302,  #  St.  Paul. 
Minnesota  River,  425  m.  long.  Big  Stone  Lake,  S.  Dak.  to  Mississippi  river. 
Minni  Wakan  (mTn'g  wa-kan')  or  Devil  Lake,  salt  lake,  N.  Dak.  40  m.  long. 
Minonk  (mi-nfink')  tp.  &  city,  Woodford  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  '2. 
IHinorca  (mT-nor'ka)  isl.  Balearic  Group,  E  of  Majorca,  Mediterranean  sea, 

335  D  pop.  37,  #  Port  Mahon ;  Spanish. 
MinotS  Ledge  (mi'nots-)  reef,  Cohasset  Bay,  16  m.  E  S  E  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Minpuri  (mTn-poo're)  dist.  Agra  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India,  1,696  D 

pop.  766.  —  its  *  pop.  21. 
Minsk  (minsk)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  35,293  O  pop.  1,681.  —  its  #  pop.  68. 

Minster  (mtn'ster)  vil.  Auglaize  co.  O 

Mibsen  (me-o'zen)  largest  lake  in  Norway,  55  m.  long,  12  m.  broad. 
Miquelon  (me'ke-loN')  two  isls.  S  of  Newfoundland,  belonging  to  France. 
Mira  (me'ra)  town,  Italy,  10  m.  W  of  Venice,  pop.  9.  —  town,  Beira  prov. 

Portugal,  pop.  6. 

Mir£lbella  (me-ra-bSl'la)  city,  Avellino  prov.  Italy 

MirabellO  (me-ra^bSl'lo)  vil.  near  Pavia,  Italy  ;  Francis  I.  captured  here,  1525. 
Miramichl  (mTr'a-me-she')  riv.  220  m.  long,  Carleton  co.  New  Brunswick,  Can. 
Miranda  (me-ran'da)"  state,  N  Venezuela,  South  America,  33,969  Q  pop.  485,  # 

Calabozo. 

Miranda  do  Corvo  (-do  Kor'vo)  town,  Beira  prov.  Portugal 

Miranda  do  Douro  (-doo'ro)  town,  Tras-os-Montes  prov.  Portugal 

Mirandola  (me-ran'do-la)  ft.  town,  Modena  prov.  N  Italy 

Mirano  (me-ra/no)  town,  N  Italy,  12  m.  N  B  of  Padua,  on  Musone  river 

Mire  (mer)  vil.  dept.  Indre-et-Loire,  France  ;  Charles  Martel's  victory,  731. 
Mirecourt  (mer'koor')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Vosges,  Prance  ;  musical  instruments 
Mirgorod  (mer'go-rod')  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  on  Khorol  river 
Mirim  (me-reN')  lake.  South  America,  between  Brazil  &  Uruguay,  100  m.  long. 
Miropolie  (me-ro-pol'ya)  town,  Kursk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Psiol  river.. 
Mirpur  (mer'poor')  town,  Sind,  Bombay,  British  India,  45  m.  S  of  Haidarabad 

Mirta  (mer'ta)  town,  Jodhpur,  Rajputana,  India,  36  m.  N  W  of  Ajmere 

Mirzapur  (mer'za'poor)  dist.  Benares  div.  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India,  5,217  D 

pop.  1,016.  —  its  #,  on  Ganges  riv. ;  mfg.  town  &  cotton  mart,  pop.  83. 
Mlseno  (me-sa'no)  promontory,  Naples  prov.  Italy  ;  ruins  of  Mise'hum. 
BUshawaka  (mish'a-wa'ka)  town,  St.  Joseph  co.  Ind 
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Misiones  (me  se-o^ngs)  ter.  NE  Argentine  Republic,  South  America,  28,932  0, 

MiskolCZ  (mish-kolts')  town,  Hungary,  X  of  Borsod  co.  ;  wine  trade 

MiSOl  (me-sol')  isl.  50  m.  long,  Malay  Arch.  N  of  Ceram  ;  several  villages. 

Mispillion  (mls'pTl'e-on)  hundred,  Kent  co.  Del 

Missaukee  (mls-a'klfco.  N  W  Mich.  580  D  pop.  5,  X  Lake  City. 

Mission,  tp.  Neosho  co.  Kan 

Missisquol  (mTs-isTiwoi)  CO.  Quebec  prov.  Can.  560  D  pop.  19,  X  Frelighsburg. 
Mississippi  (mis'Is-Ip'T)  riv.  U.  S.  A.  3,000  m.  long,  from  Itasca  Lake,  47°  10' 

N,  to  Gulf  of  Mex.  —state  of  U.  S.  A.  46,810  D  pop.  1,290,  *  Jackson.  —  co. 

N  E  Ark.  803  D  pop^  12,  X  Osceola.  —  co.  S  E  Mo.  430  D  pop.  10,  X  Charleston. 

Missolonghi  (mis'so-lon'ge)  cml.  town,  Greece  ;  Byron  died  here  in  1824 

Missoula  (miz-oo'la)  co7N  W  Mout.  18,550  D  pop.  14.  —  its  X  pop.  3. 
Missouri  (mis-oo'rl)  riv   U.  S.  A.  3,100  m.  long.  Rocky  Mts.  to  Mississippi 

riv.  —  state,  U.  S.  A.  69,415  □  pop.  2,679,  *  Jefferson  City.  —  tp.  Boone  co. 

Mo.  pop.  3. 

Missouri  Valley,  town,  Harrison  co.  lo 

Mistassini  (mis-tiis-se'ne)  lake,  100m.  long,  10m.  wide,  Canada;  communi- 
cates by  Rupert  riv.  with  James  Bay.  —  river,  prov.   Quebec,  150  m.  long, 

flows  into  Lake  St.  Johns. 

Mlsterbianc_0  (mes'tar-be-iin'ko)  town,  Sicily,  Italy 

MiSti  (mes'te)  mt.  18^38  ft.  high,  N  E  of  Arequipa,  Peru,  S.  Am.  —  or  Huayna 

Putina  (hoo-i'na  poo-te'nii)  volcano,  17,454  ft.  high,  90  m.  S  E  of  Arequipa. 

Mistretta  (mes-tret'ta)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  68  m.  W  S  W  of  Messina 

Mitau  or  Mittau  (me'tou,  mit'tou)  town,  #  of  Courland  govt.  Russia 

MitCham  (micli'am)  vil.  &  par.  Surrey  co.  England joint  pop. 

Mitchell,  CO.  S  W  Ga.  507  G  pop.  11,  X  Camilla.  —  co.  N  lo.  480  D  pop.  13,  X 

Osage.  —  CO.  N  Kan.  720  D  pop.  15,  X  Beloit.  —  co.  N.  C.  324  D  pop.  13,  X 

Bakersville.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  900  D  pop.  2,  X  Colorado.  —  town,  Lawrence 

CO.  Ind.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Davison  co.  S.  Dak.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2. 
Mitchells  Peak,  one  of  Black  Mts.  in  Yancey  co.  N.  C.  the  highest  peak  of 

the  Appalachians,  6,711  ft. 
Mitla  (met'la)  vil.  26  m.  E  of  Oaxaca,  Mexico ;  numerous  ruins  and  tombs. 

Mitrowicz  (mlt'ro-vTts')  town,  E  Slavonia,  Hungary 

Mlttweida  (mtt'wi'da)  mfg.  tovi'n.  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger.  35  m.  S  E  of  Leipsic 
Mitylene  (mit-e-le'ne)  anc.  Les'bos,  isl.  of  Turkey,  Mgean  sea,  276  D  pop.  50. 
Mlldana  (mtsh-I-a'na)  isl.  Brazil,  South  America,  at  mouth  of  Amazon  river. 
Mistecapan  (meks-ta-ka-piin')  table-land,  Oaxaca,  Mexico  ;  5,000  ft.  high. 

Miya  (me'yii)  spt.  town,  Ovari  Bay,  Hondo  isl.  Japan 

Miyaili  (me'ya'ne')  vil.  Sind,  Bombay,  British  India,  5  m.  N  of  Haidarabad ; 

Napier's  victory,  1843. 

Mizhiritch  (me-je-rlch')  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Mlawa  (m'la'va)  town,  Plock  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Moberly  (mo'ber-li)  city,  Randolph  co.  Mo 

Mobile  (mo-bef')  CO.  S  W  Ala.  1,234  D  pop.  52.  —  its  X,  pop.  31,  on  MobUe 

River  &  Bay,  a  cml.  city ;  cotton  trade. 
Mobile  Bay,  in  S  W  Ala.  36  m.  long,  8  to  18  ra.  wide. 
Mobile  River,  Ala.  45  m.  long,  formed  by  Alabama  &  Tombigbee  rivers. 

Mobley  (mob'lT)  tp.  Edgefield  c_o.  S.  C 

Mocha  (mo'ka,  Arabic  pron.  mo'Ka)  ft.  spt.  Arabia,  on  Red  Sea;  fine  coffee.. 
Modena  (mod'a-nii)  prov.  Emilia,  It.  9G6  D  pop.  286.  —  its  *,  ft.  city,  pop.  31. 

Modern  (mo'dSrn)  walled  town,  Presburg  co.  W  Hungary 

Modesto  (mo-dSs'to)  town,  X  of  Stanislaus  co.  Cal 

Modica  (mod'e-ka)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  30  m.  W  S  W  of  Syracuse 

Modigliana  (mo-del-ya'na)  town,  Florence  prov.  Italy,  on  Marzeno  river.... 

Modling  (mod'ling)  town,  Lower  Austria,  8  m.  S  S  W  of  Vienna 

Modoc  (mo'dok)  co.  N  E  Cal.  4,198  D  pop.  5,  X  Alturas. 

Modes  (mo'dbih')  vil.  Torontal  co.  Hungary,  on  Theiss  river 

Modugno  (mo-doon'yo)  mfg.  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy 

Modum  (mo'doom)  vil.  Norway,  on  Drammen  river 

Moelan  (mo'e-loN')  vil.  dept.  Finistere,  France 

Mben  (mo'en)  isl.  Denmark,  in  Baltic  sea,  87  D  pop.  15,  chief  town,  Stege. 
Moerbeke  (moor'ba-ke)  vil.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  14m.  N  E  of  Ghent.. 
Moffat  Hills  (mof'at-)  mt.  chain,  Scot.  ;  chief  summit.  Hartfell,  2,635  ft.  high. 

Mogador  (mog'a-dor')  ft.  city  &  spt.  Marocco,  Africa,  on  Atlantic  ocean 

Mogl-Milim  (mo'zhe-me-reN')  towii  and  dist.  Sao  Paulo  state,,Brazil dist. 

Mogliano  VenetO  (mol-ya'no  va-na'to)  town,  Treviso  prov.  Italy 

Moguer  (mo-gSr')  town,  Huelva  prov.  Spain ;  Columbus  was  aided  here,  1484. 
Mogul  Empire  (mo-giJl'-)  founded  in  India,  1526-1528,  *  Delhi. 
Mohacs  (mo'hach')  town,  Baranya  co.  Hungary  ;  great  battles,  1526  &  1687. . 
Moharek  (mo'ha-rek')  isl.  in  Persian  Gulf;  one  of  the  Bahrein  Isls.  —  town, 

#  of  Bahrein  Isls.  pop.  8. 
Mohave  (mo-hii'va)  CO.  N  W  Ariz.  11,332  D  pop.  1,  X  Mineral  Park. 
Mohawk  (mo'hak)  vil.  jHerkimer  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Montgomery  co. 

N.  Y.  pop.  3. 
Mohawk  River,  175  m.  long,  Lewis  CO.  IN.  Y.  to  Hudson  riv.  at  Cohoes. 
Mohllev  (mo-He'lev)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  18,551  D  pop.  1,294. .—  its  *  pop. 

42,  on  Dnieper  riv.  —  town,  Podolia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  18. 
Mohund^bad  (mo'htind-a'bad')  town,  Agra  div.  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India. . 

Mohurbhunj  (mor'biinj')  native  state,  Orissa,  India,  4,243  D 

Moira  (m6-i'r.a)  tp.  &  vil.  Franklin  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3.  —(pron.  moi'ra)  co. 

Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  23. 
Moissac  (mwas'sak')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Tarn-et-Garoime,  France,  on  Tarn  river 

Mojacar  (mo-Ha-kar')  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain 

Mojave  Desert  (mo-ha'va-)  arid  basin,  San  Bernardino  co.  Cal. 

Mokameb  (mo-ka'ma)  town,  Patna  div.  Bengal,  Brit.  India,  on  Ganges  river. 

Mokhansk  (mo-Kansk')  to%\'n,  Penza  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Molcrin  (mok'ren')  vil.  Torontal  co.  Hungary 

Mola  or  Mola  di  Bari  (mo'la  de  ba're)  spt.  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy 

Mola  di  Gaeta  (mola  de  fa-a'ta)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy 

Mold  (mold)  bor.  &  town,  X  of  Flint  co.  Wales bor. 

Moldau  (mol'dow)  riv.  Bohemia,  Aust.  Bohmerwald  mts.  200  m.  to  Elbe  river. 
Moldavia  (mSl-da've-a)  formerly  a  Danubian  principality  subject  to  Turkey, 

now  part  of  Roumania,  18,000  D  pop.  2,000,  chief  town  Jassy. 
Molenbeek-Saint— Jean  (mo'loN'bak'-saN'-zhoN')  suburb  of  Brussels,  Belg. . 
Moleson  (mol'e-soN')  mt.  Jura  Alps,  Switzerland,  6,588  ft.  high. 

Molf etta  (mol-f et'ta)  spt.  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  on  Adriatic  sea 

Moline  (mo-len')  city,  Rock  Island  co.  Ill 

Molinella  (mo-le-nel'la)  town,  Bologna  prov.  Italy  ;  cheese  and  hemp  mart . . 
Molino  del  Rey  (mo-le'no  del  ra')  buildings  near  Mexico  city  ;  battle,  1847. 

Moliterno  (mo-le-ter'no)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Moll  (mol)  vil.  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium com. 

Molokai  (mo-lo-W)  one  of  the  Hawaiian  Isls.  40  m.  long,  169  D  ;  leper  colony. 
Moluccas  (mo-luk'kaz)  or  Spice  Islands,  lie  between  Celebes  and  Papua, 

Malay  Arch. ;  produce  nutmegs,  cloves,  and  spices ;  Dutch,  42,420  D 

Mombasa  (mom-bas'a)  isl.  &  spt.  town,  #  of  British  E  Africa,  lat.  4°  03'  S. .. 

Momence  (mo-mens')"vil.  Kankakee  co.  Ill 

Mompox  (mom-poH')  town,  Bolivar  dept.  Colombia,  South  America 

Monaco  (mbn'a-ko)  principality  &  city,  9  m.  E  N  E  of  Nice,  S  E  France,  8  D.. 
Monadnock  (mo-uSd'ngk)  mt.  Cheshire  co.  N.  H.  3,718  ft.  high. 
Monaghan  (mon'a-Hanj"co.  Ulster,  Ireland,  500  D  pop.  86,  X  Monaghan,  pop.  4. 
Mona  Passage  (mo'nii-)  80  m.  wide,  between  Haiti  and  Puerto  Bico,W.  Indies. 
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Dmeans  square  miles;  *,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  townshin  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  z=  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =  2,500  lo  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations^  p.  1919. 
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Uonastlr  (mBn-ae-ter')  apt.  town,  Tunis,  N  Africa,  on  Sidra  Gulf,  pop.  12.  — 

vilayet,  Turkey  in  Europe,  7,643  D  pop.  664.  —or  BitoUa,  its  *  pop.  45. 
Monbelliard  (moN'bSl'lyar')  aiic.  dist.  France,  dept.  Doubs. 
Moncalierl  (mon-ka-le-a're)  town.  Piedmont,  Italy,  on  Po  riv.  4  m.  S  of  Turin 
Mitncb  (monK)  mt.  Alps,  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  13,468  ft.  high. 

Moncllldue  (mon-ahe'ka)  town,  Algarve  prov.  Portugal 

Monck  (miink)  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  on  Lake  Erie,  373  D 

Mcncton  (munk'teu)  town,  Westmoreland  co.  New  Bnmswick,  Canada 

UondeKO  (mon-da'g 5)  riv.   Portugal,  130  m.  long,  Serra  de  Estrella  mts.  to 

Atlantic  oc.  —  riv.  Brazil,  180  m.  long,  Santa  Marta  Mts.  to  Paraguay  Kiver. 

Mondovl  (mon-do-ve')  mfg.  town.  Piedmont,  Italy,  14  m.  E  S  E  of  Cuueo 

Monett  (mo-nSf)  town,  Barry  co.  Mo 

Monfalcone  (mon-f al-ko'na)  ft.  town,  Kiistenland  prov.  Aust.  near  Triest  Gulf 

Monf estlno  (mon-f es-te'no)  town  &  commune,  Modena  prov.  Italy com. 

Monlorte  (mon-f  or'ta)  town,  Lugo  prov.  Spain 

Monghyr  (mgn-ger')  dist.  Bh^galpur  div.  Bengal,  British  India,  3,922  D  pop. 

1,813.  —  its  *,  on  Ganges  riv.  pop.  57. 
Monglbello  (mon-je-bSl'lo)  local  name  of  Mt.  Etna,  Sicily. 
Mongolia  (m5n-go'lT-a)  region,  Chinese  empire,  lat.  37°-50°N,  Ion.  88°-125°  E, 

estimated  area  1,288,000  D  pop.  2,000 ;  chief  city  Urga. 

Monguagon  (m6n-gwa'gou)  tp.  Wayne  co.  Midi 

MonlStrol  (mon'es'trol')  town,  dept.  Haute-Loire,  France  . 


Pop. 


Moniteau  (m5n'I-to')  co.  cen.  Mo.  420  D  pop.  16,  X  California. 

Monk-Wearmouth  (miink-wSr'miitli)  tp.  Durham  co.  Eng.  on  Wear  river. .. 

Monmouth  (mSn'miith)  co.  N.  J.  475  D  pop.  69,  X  Freehold.  —  tp.  &  city, 
X  of  Warren  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  6.  —  or  Monmouthshire  (m5n'- 
muth-shir)  co.  S  England,  579  D  pop.  252.  —its  X,  on  Wye  riv.  pop.  6. 

Mono  (mo'no)  co.  E  Cal.  3,384  D  pop.  2,  X  Bridgeport.  —  salt  lake,  Mono  co.  Gal. 

Monona  (mo-no'na)  co.  W  lo.  684  D  pop.  15,  X  Onawa  City. 

MonongaJiela  City  (mo-nSn-ga-he')a-)  city,  Washington  co.  Pa 

Monongahela  River,  150  m.  long,  Marion  co.  W.  Va.  to  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Monongalia  (mo-n5n-ga'li-a)  co.  W.  Va.  325  D  pop.  16,  X  Morgantown. 

Mono  Pass  (mo'no-)  Sierra"Nevada,  Mono  co.  Cal.  10,765  ft.  high. 

Monopoli  (mo-no'po-le)  spt.  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  27  m.  B  S  E  of  Bari 

Monor  (mo'norn  town,  Pest  co.  Hungary,  20  m.  S  E  of  Budapest 

Monostorszeg  (mo'nos'tor'sgg')  town,  Hungary,  41  m.  S  E  of  Fiinf kirchen . . . 

Monovar  (mo-no-var')  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  on  Elda  river 

Monreale  (mon-ra-a'la)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  4  m.  S  W  of  Palermo 

Monroe  (mon-rS')  CO.  S  W  Ala.  990  D  pop.  19,  X  Monroeville.  —  co.  E  Ark. 
696  D  popflS,  X  Clarendon.  —CO.  S  Fla.  692  D  pop.  19,  X  Key  West.  —  co.  W 
cen.  Ga.  490  D  pop.  19,  X  Forsyth.  —  co.  S  W  111.  380  D  pop.  13,  X  Water- 
loo. —  CO.  S  W  Ind.  430  D  pop.  18,  X  Bloomington.  —  co.  S  lo.  432  D  pop. 
14,  X  Albia.  —  co.  S  Ky.  272  D  pop.  11,  X  Tompkmsville.  —  co.  S  E  Mich. 
530  D  pop.  32,  X  Monroe.  —  co.  N  E  Miss.  770  D  pop.  31,  X  Aberdeen.  — 
CO.  N  E  Mo.  644  D  pop.  21,  X  Paris.  —  co.  N.  Y.  721  D  pop.  190,  X  Roch- 
ester. —  CO.  O.  468  D  pop.  25,  X  Woodsfield.  —  co.  E  Pa.  C25  D  pop.  20, 
X  Stroudsburg.  —  co.  E  Tenn.  580  D  pop.  15,  X  Madiso.iville.  ^  co.  S  E  part 
of  W.  Va.  460  a  pop.  12,  X  Union.  —  co.  W  Wis.  900  D  pop.  23,  X  Sparta. 
^  tp.  Madison  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Pike  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Oua- 
chita par.  La.  pop.  3.  ^  city,  X  of  Monroe  co.  Mich.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Middlesex 
CO.  N.  J.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Orange  co.  N.  T.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  X 
of  Union  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  5,  town  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Allen  co.  0.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
Clermont  co.  O.  pop.  2. .— tp.  Miami  co.  0.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Green 
CO.  Wis.  city  pop.  4. 

Monroe  City,  town,  Monroe  co.  Mo 

Monroeville  (mon-ro'vll)  vil.  Huron  co.  O 

Monrovia  (m5n-ro'vi-a)  spt.  *  republic  of  Liberia,  Africa,  on  Mesurado  riv. 

Mons  (nioNs)  mfg.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium 

Monsefli  (mon-sa-fo6')  mfg.  to\vn,  Lambayeque  dept.  N  Peru,  South  America 

Monselice  (mon-sa-le'cha)  mfg.  town,  Italy,  13  m.  S  W  of  Padua 

Monserrat  (mon-sSr-raf)  mt.  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  3,919  ft.  high. 

Mouson  (miin'sgn)  tp.  Hampden  co.  Mass 

Monsummano  (mon'soom-ma'no)  town,  Lucca  prov.  Italy  ;  hot  springs 

Montagnana  (mon-tan-ya'na)  town.  It.  23  m.  S  W  of  Padua,  on  Frassina  river 

Montague  (mSn'ta-gu)  co.  N  Tex.  890  D  pop.  19,  X  Montague.  —  tp.  &  vil. 
Franklin  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  6.  —  vil.  Muskegon  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

Montague  Island,  Alas,  coast,  Pacific  ocean,  50  m.  long,  8  m.  broad. 

Montajone  (mon-ta-yo'ua)  town  &  commune,  Florence  prov.  Italy com. 

Montalhan  (m6n-tal-ban')  town,  Carabobo  state,  Venezuela,  South  America. . 

Montalbano  (mon-tal-ba'no)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Montalbodo  (mon-tal-bo'do)  vil.  Ancona  prov.  Italy 

Montale  (mon-ta'la)  town  &  commune,  Florence  prov.  Italy com. 

MontaltO  (mon-tal'to)  town,  Ascoli-Piceno  prov.  Italy,  pop.  3 ;  a  bishop's  see. 
^  town,  Cosenza  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5. 

Montana  (mSn-ta'na)  state,  U.  S.  A.  45°-49°  N,  146,080  Q  pop.  132,  *  Helena. 

Montanaro  (mon-ta-na'ro)  town,  Turin  prov.  Italy 

Montanches  (mon-tan'chSs)  town,  Caceres  prov.  Estremadura,  Spain 

Montargls  (moN'tar'zhe')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Loiret,  France,  on  Loing  river. . . . 

Montatalre  (mSN'ta/tar')  vil.  dept.  Oise, France;  iron, copper,  &  zinc  works.. 

Montauban  (m6N'to'b5N')  town,  *of  dept.  Tarn-et-Garonne,  France,  pop.  28. 
—  town,  dept.  Hle-et-Vilaine,  France,  pop.  3. 

Montaud  (moN'to')  town,  dept.  Loire,  France. 


Montauk  Point  (mSn'tak'-)  E  extremity  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Montb^llard  (moN'bS'lyar')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Doubs,  France 

Mont  Blanc  (moN'  bloN')  mt.  of  Savoy  Alps,  France,  15,810  ft.  high. 

Montblanch  (mont-blank')  town,  Tarragona  prov.  Catalonia,  Spain 

MontbrlSOn  (moN'bre'zoN')  town,  #  of  dept.  Loire,  Prance 

Montcalm  (mont-kam')  co.  W  Mich.  720  D  pop.  33,  X  Stanton.  —  tp.  in  same, 

pop.  2.  —  CO.  W  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  4,028  n  pop.  12,  X  Sainte  Julienne. 
Montceau-leS-Mlnes  (moN'so'-la'-men')  min.  vil.  dept.  Sa8ne-et-Loire,  Fr.. 
Mont  GeniS  (moN'  se-ne')  peak   &  famous  pass,   6,775  ft.  high,  French  & 

Italian  Alps  ;  railway  tunnel  under  Col  de  Pr^jus. 
Mont  Cervln  (moN'  s5r'v5N').     See  Matterhorn. 
Montchanln-les-Mines  (moN'cha'nSN'-la'-men')  vil.  dept.  SaSne-et-Loire,  Fr. 

Montclalr  (mSnt'clSr')  tp.  &  vil.  Essex  co.  N.  J tp. 

Mont-de-Marsan  (miSN'-de-mar'soN')  town,  *  of  dept.  Landes,  Fr.  ;  baths.. 

Montdldler  (-de'de-a')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Somme,  France 

Mont  Dor  (-dSr')  mt.  group,  dept.  Puy-de-D8me,  France  ;  highest  6,188  ft. 

Monte  Alcino  (mon'ti  al-che'no)  city,  Siena  prov.  Italy 

Montebelluna  (-bel-loo'nii)  market  tovni,  Italy,  13  m.  W  N  W  of  Treviso 

MontecarlO  (-kar'lo)  town,  Tuscany,  Italy,  30  m.  W  N  W  of  Florence 

Monte  Carlo  (-kar'lo)  town,  Monaco  prin. ;  gambling  resort  

Monte  Casino  (-ka-se'no)  mt.  &  famous  abbey,  Caserta  prov.  Italy. 

MontecastrUU  (-kas-trel'le)  comnunie,  Umbria,  Italy 

Monte— Catlnl  (-ka-te'ne)  vil.  Tuscany,  Italy  ;  hot  springs 

MontecchldJ  (mon-tSk'ke-o)  tow  n,  Reggio  nell'  Emilia  prov.  Italy 

Montecchlo  Magglore  (-miid-jo'rS)  vil.  7  m.  S  W  of  Vicenza,  Italy 

Montechiai'O  (mou'tS-ke-U'ro)  mfg.  town,  Lombardy,  Italy  ;  silks 

Monte-OhrlstO  (mon'tS-kres'to)  is).  Mediterranean  sea,  Siena  prov.  Italy  .... 
Monte  Corno  (-kor'no)  or  Monte  Cavallo  (-kii-vitl'lo)  mt.  peak  of  Apennines, 

70  m.  E  M  E  of  Rome,  Italy,  9,519  ft.  liigli. 
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Montecorvlno  Pu^Ilano  (mon'ta-k5r-ve'no  pool-ya'no)  town,  Salerno  prov. 

Italy ;  mineral  springs 

Montecorvlno  Rovella  (-ro-vSl'la)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy 

MontefalCO  (-f al'ko)  town,  Perugia  prov.  Italy 

Monteliascone  (-fe-as-ko'na)  tovra,  cen.  Italy,  9  m.  N  N  W  of  Viterbo 

Montefiorlno  (-fe-o-re'no)  town,  Modena  prov.  Italy 

Montef orte  (-f or'ta)  town,  Italy,  14  m.  E  of  Verona 

Monte-Frio  (-fre'o)  mfg.  town,  Granada  prov.  Spain 

Monte-Glorglo  (-jor'jo)  town,  Marches,  Italy,  20  m.  S  W  of  Fermo 

Montego  Bay  (mon-te'go-)  spt.  town,  N  W  coast  of  Jamaica  isl.  W.  Indies. . . 

Monteleone  (mon'ta-la-o'na)  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Italy 

Montelepre  (-la'pra)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  IS  m.  W  of  Palermo 

Mont^limar  (moN'ta'le'mar')  agr.  &  mfg.  city,  dept.  DrSme,  France 

Montella  (mon-tSl'l'a)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Campania,  Italy 

Montellano  (mon-tSl-ya'no)  town,  SeviUa  prov.  Spain 

Monte  MagglOre_(mon'ta  mad-jo'ra)  market  town,  Sicily,  Italy 

Montemurro  (-moor'ro)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Mentenegro  (-na'fro)   independent  principality,  N  W  part  of  Balkan  Pen. 

Europe,  3,630  n_pop.  200,  *  Cettinj(5. 

MontepelOSO  (-pa-lo'so)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 6 

MontepulClano  (-pool-chii'no)  town,  Siena  prov.  cen.  Italy 13 

Montereale  (-ra-a'la)  ft.  town,  Aquila  prov.  Italy 5 

Montereau  (moN'te-ro')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Marne,  France 7 

Monterey  (mon-te-ra')  CO.  W  Cal.  3,452  O  pop.  19,  X  Salinas. .—  city,  Monterey 

CO.  Cal.  pop.  2.  —  (Sp.  pron.  mon-ta-ra')  city,  *  of  Nuevo  Leon  state,  Mexico, 

pop.  42. 
Monte  Rosa  (mon^ta  ro'sa)  mt.  Pennine  Alps,  Swit.  &  Italy,  15,208  ft.  high. 

Monte-Rosso  (mon'ta-ros'so)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 7 

Monte  RotondO  (mon'ta  ro-ton'do)  mt.  Corsica  isl.  8,763  ft.  high. 

Monte  San  Giovanni  Campana  (-san  jo-van'ne  kam-pa'na)  walled  town, 

Rome  prov.  Italy 6 

Monte  San  Gluliano  (-siiu  jool-ya'no)  town,  Trapani,  Sicily,  Italy 

Montesano  (mon'te-sa'no)  town,  X  of  Chehalis  co.  Wash.  pop.  2.  —  (mon'ta- 

sii'uo)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy 

Monte  San  Savino  (mon'ta  san  sa-ve'no)  town,  Tuscany,  Italy 

Monte  Sant'  Angelo  (-sant  an'jS-lo)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy 

Monte  Santo  (-siin'to)  town,  Macerata  prov.  Italy 

Monte-Sarchlo  (mou'ta-sar'ke-o)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Italy 

Monte-ScagUosO  (-skal-y o'so)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Montese  (mon-ta'sa)  town,  Modena  prov.  Italy 

Montespertoli  (mon'ta-spar-to'le)  town,  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy 

Montevarchl  (-var'ke)  town,  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  on  Arno  river . . . 
Monte- Vellno  (-va-le'no)  mt.  Aquila  prov.  cen.  Italy,  8,174  ft.  high. 
Montevideo  (mon'te-vid'e-o)  vil.  X  of  Chippewa  co.  Minn.  pop.  1.  —  (mon'ta- 

ve'da-o)  dept.  Uruguay,  South  America,  256  D  pop.  222.  —  its  #  &  #  of 

Uruguay,  a  spt.  city,  pop.  175. 
Monte- Viso  (mon'ta-ve'so)  mt.  of  the  Alps,  40  m.  S  W  of  Turin,  12,585  ft.  high. 
Montezuma  (mon'te-zu'ma)  co.  S  W  Col.  2,640  D  pop.  ■^,  X  Cortez. 
Mont  Genfevre  (moN  zhe-na'vr)  mt.  of  the  Alps,  France  &  Italy,  11,614  ft. 

high ;  pass  6,560  ft.  high,  crossed  by  a  road  constructed  by  Napoleon. 
Montgomery  (mont-giim'er-i)  CO.  S  E  Ala.  772  D  pop.  56,  X  Montgomery.  ^ 

co.W  Ark.  834  D  pop.  8,  X  Mount  Ida.  —  co.  S  E  Ga.  763  D  pop.  9,  X  Mount 

Vernon.  — .  co.  S  cen.  111.  702  D  pop.  30,   X  Hillsboro.  —  co.  W  cen.  Ind. 

504  P  pop.  28,  X  Crawfordsville.  —  co.  S  W  lo.  432  D  pop.  IG,  X  Red  Oak. 

—  CO.  S  S  E  Kan.  648  D  pop.  23,  X  Independence.  —  co.  N  E  Ky.  200  D  pop. 
12,  X  Mount  Sterling.  —  co.  Md.  508  D  pop.  27,  X  Rockville.  —  co.  N  cen. 
Miss.  395  D  pop.  14,  X  Winona.  —  co.  E  Mo.  546  D  pop.  17,  X  Danville.  — 
CO.  N.  Y.  396  D  pop.  46,  X  Fonda.  —  co.  cen.  N.  C.  596  D  pop.  11,  X  Troy. 

—  CO.  0.  480  D  pop.  101,  X  Dayton.  —  co.  S  E  Pa.  480  D  pop.  123,  X  Norris- 
town.  —  CO.  cen.  Tenn.  540  D  pop.  30,  X  Clarksville.  —  co.  E  Tex.  1,100  D 
pop.  12,  X  Montgomery.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  422  D  pop.  18,  X  Christians- 
burg.  —  city,  X  of  Montgomery  CO.  Aia.  and  *  of  state,  pop.  22.  —  tp.  Gibson 
CO.  Ind.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Lesueur  co.  Minn.  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Montgomery 
CO.  Mo.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Orange  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp. 
Ashland  co.  O.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Wood  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Franklin  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

—  or  Montgomeryshire  (-shir)  co.  N  Wales,  774  D  pop.  58.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 

Montgomery  City,  town,  Montgomery  CO.  Mo 

Monticelll  d'  Ongina  (mon-te-chSl'le  don-je'ua)  town  &  commune,  Piacenza 

prov.  Italy^  14  m.  E  by  N  of  Piacenza com. 

Monticello  (mon-te-s81'lo)  town,  X  of  Drew  co.  Ark.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Jef- 
ferson CO.  Fla.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Piatt  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2. 

—  town,  X  of  White  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  Jones  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  3, 
city  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of  Sullivan  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  residence  of  Jefferson, 
3  m.  S  E  of  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Montlgny-SUr-Sambre  (moN'ten'ye'-siir'-sSN'br)  commune,  Belgium 

Montljo  (mon-te'Ho)  town,  Spain,  16  m.  E  of  Badajos,  on  Guadiana  river 

MontUla  (mon-tel'ya)  town,  Cordova  prov.  Spain 

Montlvllllers  (moN'te've'ya')  town,  dept.  Seine-Infirieure,  France. 

MontlUQOn  (moN'Hi'soN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  AUier,  France,  on  Cher  river. ..... 

Montmagny  (moN'man'ye')  CO.  S  E  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  624  D  pop.  15,  X 
St.  Thomas. 

Montmartre  (moN'mar'tr)  the  N  suburb  of  Paris,  Fr.;  great  cemetery  here. 

Montmorency  (mont'm6-rgn-sT)  co.  N  E  Mich.  580  IH  pop.  1,  X  Hillman.  — 
(moN'mo'roN'se')  vil.  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  4 ;  forest  &  Rous- 
seau's Hermitage.  —  (Eng.  pron.  mont'mo-rSn'sT)  riv.  Quebec  prov.  Canada, 
Snow  Lake  to  St.  Lawrence  riv.;  noted  falls,  250  ft.  high.  —  co.  S  E  Quebec 
prov.  Canada,  2,183  D  pop.  12,  X  Chateau  Richer. 

Montmorillon  (moN'mo're'yoN')  town,  dept.  Vienne,  France 

MontOlr  (moN'twiir')  town,  dept.  Loire-Iuf  t^rieure,  France 

Montona  (mon-to'nit)  town,  Istria,  Kiistenland  prov.  Austria 

Montoro  (mon-to'ro)  cml.  &  min.  town,  Andalusia  prov.  Spain 

Montoro  Inferlore  (mon-to'ro  en-fa-rc-o'ra)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Italy 

Montoro  Superiore  (-soo-pa-re-o'ra)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Italy 

Montour  (m5n-toor')  co.  E  cen.  Pa.  130  D  pop.  16,  X  Danville. 

Montpelier  (m5nt-pe'li-er)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Washington  co.  &  *  of  Vt.  tp.  pop. 
4,  vil.  pop.  4. 

Montpelller  (moN'pgl'lyS')  city,  *  of  dept.  HiSrault,  France 

Mont  Perdu  (moN'  pSr'dU')  summit  of  Pyrenees  mts.  in  Sp.  10,950  ft.  high. 

Montreal  (m5nt're-al')  city  &  river  port,  chief  city  of  Quebec  prov.  Canada. .. 

Montredon  (moN'tre-doN')  town,_dept.  Tarn,  France 

Montreuil-SOUS-Bols  (moN'trDl'-soo'-bwa')  town,  dept.  Seine,  France 

Montrose  (mon-troz')  CO.  W  Col.  2,300  D  pop.  4.  —  its  X  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  city, 
Lee  CO.  lo.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  X  of  Susquehanna  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  spt.  town, 
Forfar  co.  Scotland,  34  m.  S  W  of  Aberdeen,  pop.  15. 

Montrouge  (moN'roozli')  vil.  dept.  Seine,  France  ;  S  sulnirb  of  Paris 9 

Mont-Sj3nt-Jean  (nioN'-sitN'-zh5N')  vil.  E  of  field  of  Waterloo,  Belgium. 

Mont-Saint-Michel  (nioN'-silN'-me'shfil')  ft.  rock,  Cancalo  Bay,  Normandy, 

France  ;  remarkable  ancient  abbey  &  town  on  sunnnit 1 

Montserrat  (mSnt'ser-rilt')  isl.  Britisli  W.  Indies,  32  D  pop.  12,  *•  Plymouth. 

Montville  (mOnt'vtf)  tp.  &  vil.  Now  London  co.  Conn tp.  2 

Monza  (miin'zii)  town,  Milan  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  9  m.  N  N  E  of  Milan 27 
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S,  e,  i,  o,  u,  lon^ ;  a,  S,  6,  less  prolonged  ;  5,  5^  T,  5,  0,  short ;  a,  g,  j[,  o,  n,  oh.icure;  far,  list,  fall,  cfire;  terra ;  foOd,  f(56t,  fOrlj  6  as  in  f6r  ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  o\v  as  in  cow; 
a,  6,  U,  D,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  cli  as  in  cliiii ;  g  as  in  get ;  n  as  in  linger,  link  ;  ng  as  in.  aing  ;  th  as  in  tliin ;  th  as  in  tliino  ;   1,  u,  S,  w,  b,  u,  o,  u,  k,  n  (aeo  p.  1719), 
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Honzoh  (mon-thoii')  town,  Huesca  prov.  Spain,  on  Cinea  river 

Moody  (mo5'di)  CO.  E  S.  Dak.  500  D  pop.  G,  X  Plandreau. 

niOOers  (moorz)  tp.  &  vil.  Clinton  co.  N.  Y tp. 

IHookdeu  (mook'den').     See  Mukden, 
Moola  (moo'la).     See  Mdghla. 

Moons,  tp.  Newberry  co.  S.  C 

Moor  or  Mor  (mor)  town,  Stulilweissenburg  co.  Hungary  ;  wine  trade 

Moore  (mor)  CO.  cen.  N.  C.  924  D  pop.  20,  X  Carthage.  —  co.  S  Tenn.  170  P 

pop.  6,  X  Lyncliburg.  ^  tp.  Northampton  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 
Moorea  (moo'ra'a)  or  Eimeo  (i'lue-o)  isl.  one  of  tlie  Society  Isls.  S  Pacific 

ocean,  50  Dpop.  2,  chief  town  Papetoai ;  French. 

Moorestown  (morz'town)  vil.  Burlington  co.  N.  J 

Moorhead  (mor'lied)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Clay  co.  Minn city 

Moorslede  (mors'la-de)  vil.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Moosehead  Lake  (moos'hed'-)  PiscataquLs  CO.  Me.  3B  m.  long,  2-10  m.  wide. 
Moose  Hillock  or  MOOSilauke  (moos'I-la'ke)  mt.  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  4,800  ft. 
Mociuegua  (mo-ka'gwii)  dept.  S  Peru,  S.  Am.  22,510  D  pop.  29.  —  its  *  pop.  9. 
Mora  (mo'ra)  co.  N  E  part  of  N.  M.  4,000  D  pop.  11,  X  Mora.  —  {pron.  mo'ra) 

town,  Toledo  prov.  Spain,  20  m.  S  E  of  Toledo,  pop.  6. 
Moradabad  (mS-rad'a'biid')  dist.  Rohilkhand  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British 

India,  2,272  D  pop.  1,122.  —  its  #,  90  m.  E  by  N  of  Delhi,  pop.  73. 
Morano  (mo-ra'no)  town,  Cosenza  prov.  Italy ;  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  trade. . . 

Morant  (mo-ranf)  town,  S  E  coast  Jamaica  isl.  West  Indies 

Morat  (rao'raf)  town,  Freiburg  canton,  Switzerland  ;  Swiss  victory,  147G 

Morataila  (mo-ra-tal'yii)  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  on  branch  of  Segura  river 
Moravia  (mo-rii'vT-a)  tp.  &  vil.  Cayuga  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  prov. 

or  crown  land,  N  Austria,  8,583  D  pop.  2,277,  #  Briinn. 
Moray  or  Morayslilre.    See  Elgin. 

Moray  Firth  (mur'a-)  indentation  on  N  E  coast,  Scot.  75  m.  long,  75  m.  broad. 
Morbihan  (mSr'bf'oN')  dept.  W  Fr.^nce,  2,G25  U  pop.  544,  #  Vannes. 

Morcone  (mor-ko'nii)  walled  town,  Campobasso  prov.  Italy 

Morea  (mo-re'a)  S  pen.  Greece,  160  m.  long,  100  m.  wide,  8,263  D 

Moreau  (mo'rS')  tp.  Morgan  co.  Mo.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3. 
Morehead  (mor'hed)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Rowan  co.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town, 

Carteret  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Guilford  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2. 
Morehouse  (mor'hows)  par.  N  La.  845  CD  pop.  17,  X  Bastrop. 

Morehra  (mo're-rii)  town,  Agra  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 

Morella  (mo-ra'le-a)  town,  #  of  Michoacan  state,  Mexico 

Morella  (m6-rSl'ya)  town,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  prov.  Valencia,  Spain 

MorelOS  (m6-ra1os)  state,  S  Mexico,  2,773  D  pop.  142,  #  Cuernavaca,  pop.  9. 

—  town,  Nuevo  Leon  state,  Mexico,  pop.  9. 

Morenci  (m6-ren'sT)  vil.  Lenawee  co.  iVIich 

Morez  (mo'ra')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Jura,  France,  on  Bienne  river 

Morgan  (m6r'g.an)  co.  N  Ala.  686  D  pop.  24,  X  Decatur.  —  co.  N  E  Col.  1,290  D 

pop.  2,  X  Fort  Morgan.  —  co.  N  cen.  Ga.  322  D  pop.  16,  X  Madison.  —  co. 

W  111.  580  D  pop.  33,  X  Jacksonville.  —  co.  cen.  Ind.  430  D  pop.  19,  X  Mar- 
tinsville. —  CO.  N  B  Ky.  288  D  pop.  11,  X  "West  Liberty.  —  co.  cen.  Mo.  638  D 

pop.  12,  X  Versailles.  —  co.  S  E  O.  400  D  pop.  19,  X  McConnellsville.  —  co. 

E  Tenn.  448  D  pop.  8,  X  Wartburg.  —  co.  N  Ut.  725  D  pop.  2,  X  Morgan.  — 

CO.  N  E  part  of  W.  Va.  230  D  pop.  7,  X  Berkeley  Springs.  —  tp.  Mercer  co. 

Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Morgan  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Morgan  City,  city,  St.  Mary  CO.  La 

Morganlield,  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Union  CO.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  1. 
Morganton  (mor'gau-ton)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Burke  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  4,  town 

pop.  2. 
Morgarten  (mSr'giir'ten)  mt.  Schwyz  &  Zug  cantons,  Swit.;  battle,  1315. 

Mor|;enstern  (mor'gen-stgm')  vil.  Bohemia,  Austria 

Moriah  (mo-ri'a)  tp.  &  vil.  Essex  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  7,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Morloka  (mo-re-o'ka)  city,  Rikushu  prov.  N  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  lat.  39°  40'  N. . 

Morlacca  (mor-lak'ka)  coast  dist.  of  Croatia,  Hungary. 

Morlaix  (m6r'la')  cml.  town,  dept.  Finistere,  France 

Morley  (mSr'lI)  town,  York  co.  England,  4  m.  S  S  W  of  Leeds 

Mormanno  (mor-man'no)  town,  Cosenza  prov.  Italy 

Morne— a— I'Eau  (morn'-a'-lo')  town  &  commune,   French  West   Indies,   on 

Grande-Terre  Island com. 

Mornington  (mSm'Ing-ton)  co.  Victoria,  Australia 

Morocco  (mo-r5k'o).     See  Makocco. 

Moron  (mo-ron')  town,  Andalusia  prov.  Spain 

Morpeth  (mor'peth)  town,  Northumberland  co.  England 

Morrellville  (mor-rel'vTl)  vil.  Cambria  co.  Pa 

MorrUltOn  (mor'Il-ton)  city,  X  of  Conway  co.  Ark 

Morris  (mor'is)  CO.  E  cen.  Kan.  684  D  pop.  11,  X  Council  Grove.  —  co.  N.  J. 

470  D  pop.  54,  X  Morristown.  ~  co.  N  E  Tex.  260  D  pop.  7,  X  Dangerfleld.  — 

tp.  &  city,  X  of  Grundy  co.  lU.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Stevens 

CO.  Minn.  vil.  pop.  1.  ^  tp.  Morris  co.  N.  J.  pop.  10.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Otsego  co. 

N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2. 
Morrlsanla  (mSr'Ts-a'ne-a)  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  now  part  of  N.  Y.  city. 
Morris  Island,  in  entrance  of  Charleston  Harbor,  S.  C. 
Morrison  (mor'Is-on)  co.  cen.  Minn.  970  D  pop.  13,  X  Little  Falls.  ^  city,  X 

of  Whiteside  co.  111.  pop.  2. 
Morristown  (mSrls-town)  city,  X  of  Morris  co.  N.  J.  pop.  8.  —  tp.  &  vil.  St. 

Lawrence  co.  N.  Y.  vil.  pop.  2.  ^  tovra,  X  of  Hamblen  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2.  .^ 

tp.  &  vil.  Lamoille  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Morro-Grande  (mor'ro-gran'da)  vil.  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil 

Morrow  (mor'ro)  co.  N  con.  0.  432  D  pop.  18,  X  Mount  Gilead.  —  co.  N  Ore. 

2,020  n  pop.  4,  X  Heppner. 
Mors  (mSrs)  isl.  in  Lym-Fiord,  N  Jutland,  Denmark,  23  m.  long,  11  m.  broad. 
Morsbansk  (mor-shansk')  town,  Tambov  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  on  Zna  river. 

Mortagne  (mor'tail')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Ome,  France 

Mortara  O"or-ta'ra)  town,  Pavia  prov.  Italy,  on  Arbogna  river 

Mortlake  (mSrt'lak)  par.  Surrey  co.  England,  8  m.  W  S  W  of  London 

Morton  (mSr'ton)  co.  S  W  Kan.  729  D  pop.  1,  X  Richfield.  —  co.  S  N.  Dak. 

3,168  D  pop.  5,  X  Mandan. 
Morvan  (mSr'voN')  old  div.  France,  in  the  Nivernais,  now  depts.  Ni^tre,  Cotb 

d'Or,  &  Sa6ne-et-Loike. 

Morvl  (mSr've')  native  state,  Kathiawar  pen.  W  India,  1,062  IH 

Morven  (mSr'ven)  tp.  Anson  co.  N.  C.  pop.  3.  —  mt.  Aberdeen  co.  Scotland, 

2,700  ft.  high.  —  mt.  Caithness  co.  Scotland,  3,000  ft.  high. 

Mosciana  (mo-shii'na)  town,  Teramo  prov.  Italy 

Moscow  (mos'ko)  Eitss.  Moskva  (mbsk'va)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  12,859  D 

pop.  2,211.  —  its  #,  and  formerly  *  of  Russia,  on  Moskva  riv.  pop.  753. 

Mosdok  (mos-dbk')  ft.  town,  Terek  govt.  N.  Caucasia,  Russia 

Moselle  (mo'zel')  riv.  328  m.  long,  dept.  Vosges,  France,  to  Rhine  river. 
Moskva  (mosk'va)  riv.  200  m.  long,  Smolensk  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  to  Oka  riv. 
Mosquito  Territory  (mos-ke'to-)  reservation.  Mosquito  Indians,  E  Nicaragua, 

Central  America,  lat.  11°-16°  N,  Ion.  83°  10'-86°  W ;  chief  town,  Blewfields. 
Mossamedes  (mos-sa'ma-des)  prov.  Portuguese  W  Africa,  between  Benguela 

and  the  Cunene  riv.  pop.  25.  —  its  *  pop.  3. 

Mossley  (mosli)  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 

Moss  Point,  vil.  Jackson  co.  Miss 

Mostaganem  (mos-ta-gii-ngm')  ft.  town  &  spt.  Oran  prov.  Algeria,  Africa 
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Mostar  (mSs'tiir')  walled  city,  Herzegovina  iustria-Hungary,  on  Narenta  river.  13 
Mosul  (mo'sul)  vilayet,  Mesopotamia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  29,220  D  pop.  300.  —  its 

*,  on  Tigris  riv.  220  m.  N  W  of  Bagdad,  pop.  57  ;  ruins  of  Nineveh  near  by. 

Motherwell  (miith'er-wel)  min.  town,  Lanark  co.  Scotland 13 

Motlhari  (mo'te-ha're)  town,  Patna  div.  Bengal,  British  India 8 

Motola  (mo'to-la)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  16  m.  N  W  of  Taranto 6 

Motril  (mo-trel')  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  Granada  prov.  Spain 13 

Motta  del  Friuli_(mot'ta  del  fre'6n-le)  town,  Italy,  20  m.  N  E  of  Trevieo 6 

Moule,  Le  (le  mool)  town,  Grande-Terre  isl.  French  West  Indies 10 

Moulins  (moo'laN')  town,  *  of  dept.  Allier,  France,  on  AUier  river 21 

Moultrie  (moo'tri)  co.  S  E  cen.  111.  340  D  pop.  14,  X  Sullivan. 

Moundsvllle  (mowndz'vll)  city,  X  of  Marshall  co.  W.  Va.  ;  anc.  mound,  75 

ft.  high a 

Mount  Abraham  (-ii'bra-ham')  mt.  Franklin  co.  Me.  3,387  ft.  high. 

Mount  Adams  (-ad'amz)  peak  of  White  Mts.  Coos  co.  N.  H.  5,759  ft.  high.  — 

peak  of  Cascade  Ra'nge,  Klikitat  co.  Wash.  9,570  ft.  high. 
Mount  .Xolus  (-e-o'liis,  properly  e'6-li5s)  peak,  S  W  Col.  14,054  ft.  high. 
Mount  Airy  (-Sr'T)  tp.  &  town,  Surry  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  2. 
Mount  Antoro  (-an'to-ro)  peak,  Saguache  Mts.  Col.  14,245  ft.  high. 
Mount  Arkansas  (-iir'kan-sa)  near  cen.  Col.  13,600  ft.  high. 
Mount  Arrington  (-ar'iiig-tgn)  peak,  Coast  Range  mts.  Ore. 
Mount  Auburn  (-a'burn)  cemetery,  in  Cambridge  &  Watertown,  Mass. 

Mount  Ayr  (-Sr')  town,  X  of  Ringgold  co.  lo % 

Mount  Baker,  peak.  Cascade  Range,  Whatcom  co.  Wash.  10,500  ft.  high. 
Mount  Bailey  (-bal'T)  mt.   Shasta  co.  Cal.  6,357  ft.  high.  — mt.  Trinity  CO. 

Cal.  7,647  ft.  high. 
Mount  Blackmore  (-blak'mor)  peak,  Gallatin  co.  Mont.  10,134  ft.  high. 
Mount  Brewer  (-brn'er)  peak.  Sierra  Nevada,  Cal.  13,886  ft.  high. 
Mount  Bross  (-brSs')  peak,  in  Middle  Park,  Col.  9,468  ft.  high. 
Mount  Byers  (-bi'erz)  in  Middle  Park,  Col.  12,778  ft.  high. 
Mount  Canby  (-kan'bi)  peak,  San  Juan  Mts.  Col.  13,274  ft.  high. 
Mount  Carmel   (-kiir'mel)  city,   X  of  Wabash  co.   111.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  bor. 

Northumberland  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  3,  bor.  pop.  8.  —  in  Palestine,  see  Cabmel. 
Mount  Carrigain  (-kar'I-gan)  peak,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  4,678  ft.  high. 
Mount  Carroll  (-kar'ol)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Carroll  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2. 
Mount  Clay,  peak,  W'hite  Mts.  Coos  co.  N.  H.  5,553  ft.  high. 

Mount  Clemens  (-klgm'enz)  vil.  X  of  Macomb  CO.  Mich . .  fr 

Mount  Clinton  (-klTn'ton)  peak,  Coos  co.  N.  H.  4,320  ft.  high.  —  peak,  Adiron- 
dack Mts.  Essex  CO.  N.' Y.  4,937  ft.  high. 

Mount  Clio  (-kli'o)  tp.  Sumter  co.  S.  C a 

Mount  Coke  (-kok')  mt.  W  Tex.  12  m.  from  Fort  Davis,  7,450  ft.  high. 
Mount  Colden  (-kol'den)  peak,  Adirondack  Mts.  N.  Y.  4,753  ft.  high. 
Mount  Colvln  (-kSl'vfn)  peak,  Adirondack  Mts.  N.  Y.  4,142  ft.  high. 

Mount  Croghan  (-kro'gan)  tp.  Chesterfield  co.  S.  C 2 

Mount  Daly  (-da'll)  mt.'Elk  Range,  Col.  13,193  ft.  high. 

Mount  Dana  (-da'na)  peak,  Sierra  Nevada,  Cal.  13,227  ft.  high. 

Mount  Davidson  (-da'vTd-son)  mt.  Storey  &  Washoe  cos.  Nev. ;  silver  mineeu 

Mount  Delano  (-dgl'.a-no)  peak,  Rocky  Mts.  Mont.  10,200  ft.  high. 

Mount  Desert  (-de-zerf  or  dSz'ert)  isl.  coast  of  Me.  15  m.  long,  12  m.  wide, 

pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Mt.  Desert  isl.  Hancock  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  1. 
Mount  Diablo  (-de-a'blo)  peak.  Coast  Range,  Cal.  3,876  ft.  high. 
Mount  Doane  (-don')  mt.  in  National  Park,  Wyo.  10,118  ft.  high. 
Mount  Edgecumbe    (-ej'kiSm)   promontory,   Cornwall  co.   England.   —  mt. 

Korth  Island,  Nen^Zealand,  2,575  ft.  high. 
Mount  Egmont  (-eg'mont)  volcano,  North  Isl.  New  Zealand,  8,840  ft.  high. 
Mount  Emmons  (-gm'onz)  peak,  Adirondack  Mts.  N.  Y.  3,824  ft.  high. 
Mount  Enotah  (-e-no't'ii)  mt.  Towns  co.  Ga.  4,802  ft.  high. 
Mount  Evans  (-gv'anz)  peak.  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  14,330  ft.  liigh. 
Mount  Everest.   _See  Gaukisankab. 

Mount  Flume  (-flum')  peak,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  4,500  ft.  high. 
Mount  Franklin  (-frank'lin)  peak.  White  Mts.  Coos  co.  N.  H.  4,904  ft.  high. 
Mount  Gallatin  (-gal'a-tln)  in  National  Park,  Wyo.  10,000  ft.  high. 
Mount  Gardiner  (-gar'dTn-gr)  peak.  Sierra  Nevada,  Cal.  14,000  ft.  high. 
Mount  Garfield  (-giir'feld)  peak.  Rocky  Mts.  Ida.  &  Mont.  9,704  ft.  high. 
Mount  Gilead  (-gll'e-ad)  tp.  Montgomery  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of  Mor- 
row CO.  0.  pop.  1.  —  mt.  Syria,  25  m.  N  N  E  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Mount  Goddard  (-god'ard)  peak.  Sierra  Nevada,  Cal.  14,000  ft.  high. 
Mount  Goodwin  (-gSod'wTn)  peak,  Adirondack  Mts.  Essex  co.  N.  Y. 
Mount  Guyot  (-ge'o')  peak,  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  13,565  ft.  high,  —peak,  Grafton 

CO.  N.  H.  —  peak.  Smoky  Mts.  N.  C.  &  Tenn.  6,636  ft.  high. 
Mount  Hamilton  (-ham'Il-ton)  peak.  Coast  Range,  Cal.  4,449  ft.  high;  Lick 

Observatory  is  on  its  top.  —  peak.  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  13,800  ft.  high. 
Mount  Hancock  (-han'kSk)  peak.  National  Bark,  Rocky  Mts.  ^  mt.  Grafton 

CO.  N.  H.  4,420  ft.  high. 
Mount  Harvard  (-har'vard)  peak.  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  14,383  ft.  high. 
Mount  Hayden  (-ha'den)  or  Grand  Teton  (grSNd  te-toN')  peak.  Rooky  Mta. 

Wyo.  13,858  ft.  high. 
Mount  Hayes  (-haz')  peak.  White  Mts.  Coos  co.  N.  H. 
Mount  Haystack  (-lia'stak)  peak,  Adirondack  Mts.  N.  Y.  5,006  ft.  high. 
Mount  Hermon  (-her'mon)  Anti-Libanus  chain,  Palestine,  11,000  ft.  high.  » 

Mount  Hoffman  (-hof'man)  peak.  Sierra  Nevada,  Cal.  10,872  ft.  high.  —  peak, 

Adirondack  Mts.  N.  Y.  3,727  ft.  high. 
Mount  Holy  Cross,  peak,  Saguache  Range,  Col.  14,176  ft.  high. 
Mount  Holyoke  (-hol'yok)  Hampshire  co.  Mass.  830  ft.  high. 
Mount  Hood,  peak.  Cascade  Range,  Ore.  11,934  ft.  high. 
Mount  Hooker,  peak.  Rocky  Mts.  British  Columbia,  Canada,  15,700  ft.  high. 
Mount  Hope  Bay,  N  E  arm  of  Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I.  &  Mass. 
Mount  Kymettus  (-hi-met'tis)  mt.  in  Attica,  Greece,  2,680  ft.  high. 
Mount  Independence,  mt.  Addison  co.  Vt.  2  m.  S  E  of  Fort  Ticouderog.n. 
Mount  Jackson  (-jak'son)  peak.  White  Mts.  N.  H.  4.100  ft.  high. 
Mount  Jefferson  (-jefer-sgn)  peak.  White  Mts.  N.  H.  5,657  ft.  high. 
Mount  Joy,  tp.  &  bor.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  2,  bor.  pop.  2. 
Mount  Kendall  (-ken'dal)  mt.  San  Juan  Range,  Col.  13,380  ft.  high. 
Mount  Klneo  (-kin'e-o)"promontory,  E  shore  of  Moosehead  Lake,  Me. 
Mount  King,  peak.  Sierra  Nevada,  Cal.  14,000  ft.  high. 
Mount  Kinsman,  peak,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  4,200  ft.  high. 
Mount  Kosciusko  (-kos-e-iSs'ko)  mt.  New  South  Wales,  7,285  ft.  high. 
Mount  Lafayette  (-lii-fa-yet')  peak.  White  Mts.  N.  H.  5,250  ft.  high. 
Mount  Leidy  (-li'de)  peak,  Rocky  Mts.  Wyo.  11,300  ft.  high. 
Mount  Liberty,  peak,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  4,500  ft.  high. 

Mount  LUlies  (-lil'iz)  mt.  Col.  lat.  40°  17'  N,  Ion.  105°  30'  W,  11,433  ft.  high. 
Mount  Lincoln  (-Itnk'iSn)  Park  Range,  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  14,297  ft.  high. 
Mount  Iiindesay  (-lln'ze)  mt.  E  Australia,  5,700  ft.  high. 
Mount  Lyell  (-li'el)  peak.  Sierra  Nevada,  Cal.  13,217  ft.  high. 
Mount  MacClellan  (-ma-klgl'an)  Front  Range,  Col.  13,423  ft.  high. 
Mount  Maclntyre  (-maVln-tlr)  peak,  Adirondack  Mts.  N.  Y.  5,201  ft.  high. 
Mount  Madison  (-mad'i-son)  peak.  White  Mts.  Coos  co.  N.  H.  5,415  ft.  high. 
Mount  Mansfield  (-manz'feld)  highest  of  Green  Mts.  Vt.  4,43C  it.  high. 
Mount  Maravaca  (-ma-ra-vii'ka)  in  Venezuela,  South  America,  10,500  ft.  high, 
Mount  Marcellina  (-miir'sel'i-na)  peak,  Gunnison  co.  Col.  11,324  ft.  high. 
Mount  Marcy  (-mar'sT)  Adirondack  Mts.  highest  peak  in  N.  Y.  5,467  ft.  high. 


D  means  square  miles ;  *,  capital ;  X,co.seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial;  mfg. ,  manufacturing  ;  min., mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =1,500  to  2,499 ;  3z=  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919, 
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Honnt  Massive  (-mas'sTv)  peak,  Saguache  Range,  Col.  14,368  ft.  high. 

Mount  Mellmoyu  (-mSl-e-mo-yoo')  mt.  Ancles,  Chile,  lat.  44°  S,  7,870  ft.  high. 

Monnt  Blltchell  (-mich'el)  peak,  Darling  Downs,  E  Australia,  4,100  ft.  high. 

Mount  Monros  (-mi3u-ro')  peak.  White  Mts.  N.  H.  5,349  ft.  high. 

Mount  Moran  (mo-rSu')  peak,  Rocky  Mts.  Wyo.  12,809  ft.  high. 

Mount  Morlah  (-mS-ri'ii)  peak.  White  Mts.  N.  H.  4,653  ft.  high. 

Mount  Morris  (-mor'Is)  tp.  &  vil.  Livingston  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Mount  OJ  Olives,  hill,  J  m.  E  of  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  2,724  ft.  high. 

Mount  Olive,  vil.  Macoupin  co.  Ill 

Mount  Oliver  (-Sl'i v-er)  vil.  Allegheny  co.  Pa 

Mount  Olympus  (-ytm'pus)  mt.  Jefferson  co.  Wash.  8,138  ft.  high. 

Mount  Ornuo  (-8r'nu-o)  peak,  N  Col.  12,185  ft.  high. 

Mount  Osceola  (-os'e-o'la)  peak,  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  4,400  ft.  high. 

Mount  OSO  (-o'so)  mt.  S  W  Col.  13,640  ft.  high. 

Mount  Othrys  (-oth'ris)  mt.  cliain,  N  Greece,  4,500-5,700  ft.  high. 

Mount  Ouray  (-oo'ra')  S  peak  of  Saguache  Range,  Col.  14,043  ft.  high. 

Mount  Parry  (-p5r'T)mt.  Front  Range,  Col.  13,133  ft.  high. 

Mount  Peale  (-pel')  peak,  W  Col.  12,980  ft.  high. 

Mount  Pisgah  (-piz'ga)  mt.  Front  Range,  Col.  9,343  ft.  high. 

Mount  Pitt  (-pit')  conical  peak.  Cascade  Range,  Ore.  10,500  ft.  high. 

Mount  Pleasant,  tp.  Whitesides  co.  m.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Henry  co.  lo. 
pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Isabella  co.  Mich.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Bates  co.  Mo.  pop.  4.  — 
tp.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  Adams  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  bor. 
Westmoreland  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  8,  bor.  pop.  4.  —  town,  X  of  Berkeley  co. 
S.  C.  pop.  1.  —  city,  San  Pete  co.  Ut.  pop.  2.  ~tp.  Racine  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

Mount  Powell  (-pow'el)  peak.  Park  Range,  Col.  1,398  ft.  high. 

Mount  Princeton  (-prins'tou)  peak,  Saguache  Range,  Col.  14,199  ft.  high. 

Mount  Pulaski  (-pu-ISs'kl)  tp.  &  vil.  Logan  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Mount  Putnam  (-piit'nam)  mt.  Oneida  co.  Ida.  8,854  ft.  high. 

Mount  Rainier  (-ra'ner)  peak,  Cascade  Range,  Wash.  14,444  ft.  high. 

Mount  Redfleld  (-red'feld)  peak,  Adirondack  Mts.  N.  Y.  4,688  ft.  high. 

Mount  Ripley  (-rlp'li)  peak.  Coast  Range,  Cal.  7,500  ft.  high. 
Mount  RltO  Alto  (-re'tS  al'tS)  mt.  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mts.  Col.  12,989  ft.  high. 
Mount  Royal,  mt.  &  city  park  of  Montreal,  Canada,  750  ft.  above  river. 
Mount  Saint  Elias  (-e-li'as)  volcanic  mt.  Alas.  &  British  Columbia,  19,352 
ft.  high.  —  mt.  Lacouia,"Morea,  Greece,  7,829  ft.  high.  —  mt.  Euboea  isl. 
Greece,  4,607  ft.  high.  —  mt.  Milo  isl.  Greece,  2,480  ft.  high.  —  mt.  Paroa 
isl.  ^gean  sea.  —  mt.  Santa  Maura  isl.  Greece,  3,000  ft.  high. 
Mount  San  BernariUno  (-san  ber-niir-de'no)  mt.  S  Cal.  8,500  ft.  high. 
Mount  San  Francisco  (-san  fran-sis'ko)  Yavapai  CO.  Ariz.  12,052  ft.  high. 
Mount  Santanonl  (-san'ta-no'ne)  peak,  Adirondack  Mts.  N.  Y.  4,644  ft.  high. 
Mount's  Bay,  inlet_of  Atlantic  ocean,  Cornwall  co.  England. 
Mount  Seward  (-sii'ard)  peak,  Adirondack  Mts.  N.  Y.  5,000  ft.  high. 
Mount  Shasta  (-shas'ta)  volcanic  peak,  Siskiyou  co.  N  Cal.  14,440  ft.  high. 
Mount  Shavano  (-sha-vii'no)  peak,  Saguache  Range,  Col.  14,000  ft.  high. 
Mount  Skylight  (-ski'Ut)  peak,  Adirondack  Mts.  N".  Y.  4,967  ft.  high. 
Mount  SneJlelS  (-sngfelz)  peak,  Col.  38°  N,  107°  47'  21"  W,  14,158  ft.  high. 
Mount  Sterling  (-ster'fing)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Brown  co.  lU.  tp.  pop.  3,  town 

pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Ky.  pop.  4. 
Mount  Tabor  (-ta'bgr)  mt.  8  m.  E  of  Nazareth,  Palestine,  1,000  ft.  above  plain. 
Mount  Talanda  (-ta-lan'da)  mt.  in  Boeotia,  Greece. 

Mount  Tmolus  (-tmoliis)  mt.  range,  Turkey  in  Asia,  20  m.  S  E  of  Smyrna. 
Mount  Tom  (-torn')  mt.  Hampden  &  Hampshire  cos.  Mass.  1,214  ft.  high. 
Mount  Tomasakl  (-to-mii-sii'ke)  peak,  W  Col.  12,489  ft.  high. 
Mount  Tremont  (-tre-monf)  peak,  Carroll  co.  N.  H.  3,393  ft.  high. 
Mount  Tyndall  (-tin'dal)  peak.  Sierra  Nevada,  Cal.  14,386  ft.  high. 
Mount  Vernon  (-ver'non)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.   III.  tp.  pop.  5,  city 
pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Posey  co.  lud.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Lawrence  co. 
Mo.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  11.  —  city,  X  of  Knox  co. 
O.  pop.  6.  —  home  of  Washington,  on  Potomac  riv.  15  m.  below  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
Mount  Waas  (-was')  peak,  Sierra  La  Sal,  Col.  12,586  ft.  high. 
Mount  Washington  (-wSsh'ing-tou)  highest  of  White  Mts.  N.  H.  6,288  ft. 

high.  —  vil.  Baltimore  co.  Md.  pop.  1. 
Mount  Williams  (-wTl'yamz)  peak,  Col.  39°  51'  N,  106°  W,  11,413  ft.  high. 
Mount  WUson  (-wil'son)"_peak,  S  W  Col.  14,280  ft.  high. 

Moura  (moo'ra.  Port,  mo-oo'ra)  walled  town,  Algarve  prov.  Portugal 

Mouscron  (moos'kron)  vil.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Mouse,  or  Souris  (soo're),  River,  500  m.  long,  N.  W.  Ter.  Canada,  &  N.  Dak. 
to  Assiniboine  river. 

Mowanuh  (m6-wa'nii)  town,  Meerut  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 

Mowdhar  (mou'dar')  town,  Allahabdd  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India. . . 
Mower  (mou'er)  co.  S  E  Minn.  675  D  pop.  18,  X  Austin. 

Moyobamha  (mo-yo-bam'ba)  town,  *  of  Loreto dept.  Peru,  S.  Am.  on  Mayo  riv. 
Mozambiq.ue  (mo-zam-bek')  N  prov.  of  Portuguese  E  Africa,  extending  from 
Zambezi  riv.  N  to  Cape  Delgado,  150,000  D  pop.  750,000.  —  its  #  on  an  isl.  in 
Mozambique  Channel,  pop.  9. 
Mozambique  Channel,  1,000  m.  long,  separates  Madagascar  from  E  Africa. 
Mozulfernagar  (moz-iif'er-na'gar)  dist.  Meerut  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British 

India,  1,659  D  pop?  690."—  its  #,  70  m.  N  N  E  of  Delhi,  pop.  10. 
Mozufferpur  (moz-iif'er-poor')  dist.  Behar,  Bengal,  British  India,  2,823  SI  pop. 
2,188.  —  its  *,  a  cml.towu,  35m.  N  N  Eof  Patua,  on  Little  Gundukriv.  pop.  9. 
Msta  (m'sta')  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  250  m.  long,  to  Lake  Hmen. 
Mstlslavl  (m'stis-lavl')  cml.  town,  Mohilev  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  on  Sozh  riv. 
Mubarakpur  (moo'bar-ak-pobr')  town,  Meerut  div.  N.  W.  Provs.  Brit.  India. . 

Much  WenlOCk  (mCich  wSnlSk)  min.  town,  Shropshire,  England 

Muckross  (miik'ros)  pen.  Kerry  co.  Munster,  Ireland  ;  ruins  of  abbey. 
Mudamatl  River  (moo'da^mii'te-)  a  chief  stream  of  the  Ganges  delta,  India ; 

100  m.  long. 
MndurlU  (mob-dobr'loo)  town,  S  W  part  of  Kastamunl  vilayet,  Asia  Minor. . . 

Muggia  (mood'ja)  town,  Istria,  Austria 

Mughla  (moog'lii)  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  55  m.  S  E  of  Aidin 

Muhalitch  (miS-ha-lech')  cml.  town,  Brusa  vilayet,  N  W  Turkey  in  Asia,  37  m. 

W  of  Brusa 

Miihlbach  (miil'baK)  mfg.  town,  Transylvania  prov.  Hungary 

Muhlenberg  (mii'len-berg)  CO.  W  Ky.  484  D  pop.  18,  X  Greenville. 
Miihlhausen  (miil'how'zen)  mfg.  town,  Erfurt  govt.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia  . . . 

Muhutwar  (mu'hiit-war')  town,  Benares  div.  N.  W.  Provs.  Britisli  India 

Muilrea  (miil'ra')  mt.  range,  Mayo  co.  Ireland  ;  highest  point  2,088  ft. 
Mukden  (mook'dSrt')  walled  cml.  city,  *  of  Shgngking  prov.  Manchuria,  Chi- 
nese Empire,  380  m.  N  E  of  Peking 

Mukurdapuram  (mak'nr-da-poor-am')  dist.  Cochin  state,  S  W  India,  418  D . . 

Mula  (moo'la)  mfg.  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain  ;  warm  mineral  baths 

Mulahacen  (moo-la-a-thSn')  higliest  mt.  of  Spain,  11,058  ft.  in  Granada. 
Mulberry  Fork  or  River,  Ala.  Blount  co.  130  m.  to  Black  Warrior  river. 

Mulchen  (mool-chSn')  town,  Biobio  prov.  Chile,  South  America 

MuMe  (mool'de)  riv.  Saxony,  Prussia,  &  Anhalt,  130  m.  long,  to  Elbe  river. 
Mulgrave  Archipelago  (miSl'grav-)  in  Micronesia,  equatorial  Pacific  ocean. 
Mttlhausen  (miil'how'zen)  cral.  &  mfg.  town,  Alsace-Lorraine  prov.  Germany 
M<ilhelm-am-Rhein  (mul'hlm-am-rin')  mfg.  &   cml.  town,  Cologne  govt. 
Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Rhine  river 


Pop. 


Miilhelm-am-Ruhr  (miilliim-am-roor')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Diisseldorf  govt. 
Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Mulkapur  (miil'ka-poor')  town,  Berar  prov.  British  India,  65  m.  W  of  Akola. 

Mull  (mvil)  isl.  30  m.  long,  25  m.  broad,  Hebrides  isls.  W  coast  Scotland 

Mull,  Sound  of,  channel,  between  Mull  isl.  and  Morven  dist.  Scotland. 

Mulllngar  (mtSl'in-gar')  town,  X  of  Westmeath  co.  Ireland 

Mull  of  Galloway  (-gal'o-wa)  headland,  extreme  S  end  of  Scotland. 
Mulroy  Bay  (mtil'roi-)  inlet,  12  m.  long,  Atlantic  ocean,  N  coast  of  Ireland. 
Miilsen  Sankt  Jacob  (miil'sen  sankt  ya'kSb)  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany 
M<iltan  (mool'tan')  div.  Punjab,  British  India,  20,150  D  pop.  1,475.  —  dist.  in 

same,  5,927  D  pop.  472.  —ft.  cml.  city,  *  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  75. 
Multnomah  (mult-no'ma)  agr.  co.  N  W  Ore.  440  D  pop.  75,  X  Portland. 
Muluya  (moo-loo'ya)  riv.  N  E  Marocco,  Africa,  350  m.  long,  to  Medit.  sea. 

Miinchen-Gladbach  (miin'Ken-glad'baK)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Muncie  (miln'si)  city,  X  of  Delaware  co.  Ind 

Muncy  (mtln'si)  tp.  &  bor.  Lycoming  co.  Pa.  on  Muncy  Creek .  .bor. 

Miinden  (miin'den)  mfg.  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia 

Mundl  (miSn'de)"state,  India,  S  W  slope  Himalaya  Mts.  1,000  D 

Mundlah  (mfind'la)  or  Mandla  (mand'la)  dist.  Jabalpur  div.    Cen.   Provs. 

British  India,  4,719  D  pop.  213.  —  its  ^  55  m.  S  E  of  Jabalpur,  pop.  4. 
Muneepoor  (mun'e-poor').     See  Manipuk. 
Miingersdorf  (miing'ers-dorf)  commune  &  vil.  Germany,  near  Cologne,  .com. 

Munglour  (miing-loor')  town,  Meerut  div.  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India 

Munich  (mii'nik)  Ger.  Muechen  (miin'Kgn)  city,  *  of  Bavaria  &  of  Upper 

Bavaria  prov.  Germany,  on  Isar  river 

Munk^CS  (moon'kach')  mfg.  town,  Hungary,  on  Latorcza  river 

Munster  (mun'ster)  prov.  S  Ireland,  9,481  D  pop.  1,169.  —  (Ger.  pron.  m56n'- 

ster)  mfg.  town,  Alsace-Lorraine  prov.  Germany,  pop.  5. 
Miinster  (mun'ster)  min.  govt.  Westphaha  prov.  Prussia,  2,800  D  pop.  536.  — 

its  #  and  #  of  Westphalia  prov.  a  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  on  Aa  riv.  P'  p.  49. 
Miinsterberg  (miin'ster-bSrg)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prus.  on  Obiau  river. . 
Mur  (moor)  riv.  Austria,  230  m.  long,  Salzburg  to  Drave  river. 
Murashkino  (moo-rash-ke'no)  town,  Nijni-Novgorod  govt.  Russia  in  Europe . . 
Murcia  (mfir'sht-a,  Sp.  pron.  moor'the-a)  prov.  S  E  Spain,  4,478  D  pop.  491. 

—  its  #,  on  Segura  riv.  pop.  99. 
Murfreesboro  (miir'fres-biir-r6)  tp.  Hertford  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of 

Rutherford  co.  Tenu.  30  m.  S  E  of  Nashville,  pop.  4. 
Murghab  (moor-gab')  riv.  N  E  Afghanistan  to  desert  in  Trans-Caspian  prov. 

Russia  in  Asia,  450  m. 

Muro  (moo'ro)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  19  m.  N  W  of  Potenza 

Murom  (mo6-rom')  town,  S  W  part  of  Vladimir  govt.  Russia,  on  Oka  river 

Murphy  (mfir'f  i)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Cherokee  co.  N.  C tp. 

Murphysboro  (mfir'f tr-biir'ro)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Jackson  co.  111.  on  Big  Muddy 

river,  tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  4. 
Murray  (miir'ra)  CO.  N  Ga.  410  D  pop.  8,  X  Spring  Place.  —  agr.  co.  S  W 

Minn.  720  D  pop.  7,  X  Currie.  —  tp.  Alameda  co.  Cal.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  &  town, 

X  of  Calloway  co.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Orleans  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  chief 

riv.  Australia,  flows  into  Encounter  Bay. 
Murrumbidgee  (miir'um-bTd'je)  riv.  S  E  Australia,  1,350  m.  long,  to  Murray 

riv.  —  dist.  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  12,000,000  acres,  pop.  25. 
Murshidab^d  (moor'she-da'bad')  dist.  Presidency  div.  Bengal,  British  India, 

2,462  O  pop.  1^000.  —  its  *  pop.  46  ;  115  m.  N  of  Calcutta. 
Murviedro  (moor-ve-a'Dro)  ft.  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  on  Canales  river.. 

Murzuk  (mobr'zobk')  anc.  Gak'ama,  cml.  town,  *  of  Fezzan,  N  Africa 

Muscat  (miis-kat').     See  Maskat. 

Muscatine  (mtis'ka-ten')  agr.  co.  S  E  lo.  435  D  pop.  25.  —  its  X  pop.  11. 

Muscle  River,  Mo".  100  m.  long,  Sullivan  co.  to  Chariton  river. 

Muscle  Shell  River,  Mont.  300  m.  long.  Belt  Mts.  to  Missouri  river. 

Muscogee_(mus-ko'ge)  CO.  W  Ga.  244  D  pop.  28,  X  Columbus. 

Mush  (moosh)  town,  Bitlis  vilayet,  Armenia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  W  of  Lake  Van . 

Muskegon  (miis-ke^on)  agr.  co.  W  Mich.  520  D  pop.  40.  —  its  X  pop.  23. 

Muskegon  River,  Mfch.  200  m.  long,  Houghton  Lake  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Muskerry  (mtis-ker'rT)  dist.  Cork  co.  Ireland,  311,000  acres 

Muskingum  (miis-kin'giSm)  riv.  O.  120  m.  long,  flows  into  Ohio  riv.  —  agr.  co. 

S  E  0.  051  D  pop.  51,  X  Zanesville. 
Muskoka  (miSs-ko'ka)  lake,  N  Simcoe  co.  Ontario  prov.  Can. ;  summer  resort. 
Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound,  dist.  N  Ontario  prov.  Can.  pop.  27,  *  Fairholm. 

Musselburgh  (miis'sel-biir-ro)  spt.  town,  Edinburgh  co.  Scotland 

Mussomelli  (mus-so-mSl'le)  town,  Caltanisetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Mustapba  (mfis^a-f  a)  town^  Algiers  dept.  Algeria,  Africa  ;  suburb  of  Algiers . . 
Muta  Nzlge  (moo'ta  n'ze'ga)  or  Albert  Edward,  large  lake,  cen.  Africa. 
Muttra  (miSt'ra)  or  Mathura  (math'do-rii)  dist.  Agra  div.  N.  W.  Provinces, 

British  India,  1,612  D  pop.  88.  —its  #  pop.  60,  35  m.  N  W  of  Agra. 
Muzaffargarb  (moo-ziiffar-gar')   dist.    Multan   div.   Punjab,    British    India, 
2,954  D  pop.  296.  —  its  *  30  m.  S  W  of  Multan,  pop.  5. 

Myanoung  (mj-a-nowng')  town,  Pegu  div.  Lower  Burma,  British  India 

Mycenas  (mi-se'ne)  mined  city,  Greece,  anc.  #  of  Argos  kingdom. 

Myconos  (mi'kSnos)  isl.  Cyclades,  .SSgean  sea,  45  D 

Myerstown  (ml'erz-town)  vil.  Lebanon  co.  Pa.  21  m.  W  of  Reading 

Myhee  Oaunta  (mi'he  kau'ta)  or  Mahi-Eantha  (raii'he-kan'tha)  native  state, 

Gujardt,  India,  4,000  D 

Mymensingh  (mi'men-slng')  dist.  Dacca  div.  Bengal,  British  India,  6,318  D 

pop.  2,350.  —  its  #  pop.  10. 
Mysernun  (mi'ser-noon')  or  Tlrakh  Mir  (te-raK'  mer'),  peak,  Hindu  Kush 

Mts.  Chitral,  N  W  India,  24,611  ft.  high. 

MyslOWitZ  (mis'lo-wTts')  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia 

Mysore  (mi-sor')  native  state,  S  India,  27,406  D  pop.  4,914,  #  Mysore,  pop.  74. 

Mystic  River,  vH.  New  London  co.  Conn,  on  W  bank  of  Mystic  river 

Mzczonow  (msha-zo'n5v)  town,  Poland,  Russ.  in  Europe,  30  m.  S  W  of  Warsaw 
Mzensk  (m'tsensk)  cml.  town,  Orel  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Mzena  river... 
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N^bha  (na'b'a)2iative  state,  Punjab,  British  India,  936  □  pop.  283.  —  its  *. 

Nabulus  (nivboo'loos')  anc.  She'chem,  town,  Palestine,  Turkey  in  Asia 

Naches  River  (nii'ches-)  Wash.  100  m.  long.  Cascade  Range  to  Yakima  river. 
Nacogdoches  (nSk'o-do'chSz)  agr.  co.  E  Tex.  960  O  pop.  16.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 
Nadlya  (na'do-yii)  dist.  Gauges  delta,  Bengal,  British  India,  3,414  D  pop.  1,813, 

*  Krishnagar.  —  town,  attached  to  dist.  pop.  9  ;  seat  of  learning,  54  m.  N  by 

W  of  Calcutta. 

Nadudvar  (nS'dood'viir')  town,  Hung.ary,  21  ni.  W  S  W  of  Debreczin 

NadWOrna  (niid-wBr'nii)  town,  E  Galicia,  Austria 

Naga  Hills  (nifgit-)  dist.  Assam  prov.  British  India,  4,900  D 

Nagar  (nii'giir)  div.  N  W  Mysore,  S  India,  10,562  D  pop.  1,364.  —  its  #. 
Nagara  River^nii-gii^rii-)  riv.  in  Banjermassin,  Borneo  isl.  100  m.  long. 

Nagasaki  (na-gn-sii'kT)  spt.  &  oral,  city,  Japan,  on  S  W  of  Kiushiu  island 

Naginah  (nii/go-nii')  town,  Rohilkliaud  div.  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India 

Nagoya  (nii-goi'H)  mfg.  city,  Japan,  on  Owari  Bay,  S  Hondo  island 

Ndgpur  (niig'poor')  div.  Cen.  Prove.  British  India,  24,127  D  pop.  2,982.  —dist. 
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Nagpur  div.  3,73i  D  pop.  639.  —  mfg.  city,  *  of  Nagpur  div.  &  dist.  and  of 

Ceu.  Provs^Biitisli  India,  pop.  118. 

Nagfur  (na^goor')  ft.  &  mfg.  tovvu,  Jodhpur,  Riijputana,  India 

Nagy  Abony  (nodj  B'bSn')  town,  W  Hungary 

Nagy  Banya  (-bSn'yS')  mln.  town,  E  Hungary 

Nagy  Beeskerek  (-bacli'lta-rek')  town,  Torontal  co.  Hungary 

Nagy  Enyed  (-en'ySd')  town,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  on  Maros  river 

Nagy  Karoly  (-ka'rol')  town,  Szathmar  co.  Hungary 

Nagy  Kata  (-ko'to')  town.  Pest  CO.  Hungary 

Nagy  Kcirbs  (-ko'rosh')  cml.  town.  Pest  co.  Hungary 

Nagy  Leta  (-la'tS')  vil.  Biliar  co.  Hungary 

Nahant  (na-hanf)  summer  resort,  Essex  co.  Mass.  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Nahrawan^na-ra-wan')  anc.  canal,  Assyria  &  Babylonia,  450  m.  long. 

Nahunta  (na-lmn'ta)  tp.  Wayne  co.  N.  C 

Naihatl  (ni'ha'te)  town,  Bengal,  British  India,  30  m.  N  of  Calcutta 

Nalrai  (nl'ri)  isl.  Fiji  Isls.  S  Pacific  ocean  ;  noted  for  mats,  baskets,  etc. 
Nairn  or  Nairnshire  (narn'shir)  co.  Scotland,  197  D  pop.  10.  —  its  X  on  Nairn 

riv.  15  m.  N  E  of  Inverness,  pop.  4. 
Najibdbdd  (na'je-ba'bad')  town,  Roliilkhand  div.  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India.. 
Nakel  (na'kel)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  on  Netze  riv.  18  m.  W  of  Bromberg 
Nakhchivan  (nSK'she-viin)  anc.  Arx'ata,  town,  Erivan  govt.  Caucasus,  Russ. 

pop.  9.  — mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Yekaterinoslav  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  16. 

Namangan  (na'man-gS:-/)  town,  Ferghana  govt.  Russia  in  Asia 

Namac[ualand  (na-mii'kwa-)  Hottentot  country,  the  S  part  of  German  S  W 

Africa,  150,000  D  pop.  100,  *  Angra  PequeSa. 
Namekagon  River  (na-me-ka'f  on-)  riv.  Wis.  100  m.  long,  to  St.  Croix  river. 

Namslau  (uams'lou)  mfg.town^  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Weida  river 

Namur  (na'mQr,  Fr.  nn.'miir')  min.  prov.  Belgium,  Europe,  1,414  D  pop.  341. 

—  its  *,  a  ft.  mfg.  city,  36  m.  S  E  of  Brussels,  pop.  30. 

Nan  (nan)  town,  Laos,  Indo-China 

Nanas  (n5'n8sh'.'  town,  Haiduk  dist.  Hungary 

Nanay  (na-ni')  riv.  Ecuador,  South  America,  to  Amazon  riv.  ;  uav.  160  m. 
Nance  (nSns)  co.  N  cen.  Neb.  436  D  pop.  6,  X  Fullerton. 

Nanche  (nan'eha')  cml.  town,  Ch§hkiang  prov.  China 

Nancy  (nSn'sT,  Fr.  pron.  nSN'se')  mfg.  city,  #  of  dept.  Meurthe-et-Moselle, 

France,  on  left  bank  of  Meurthe  river 

Nanga  Parbat  (nan'ga  par-bat')  peak,  Himalaya  Mts.  N  W  Kashmir,  26,629 

ft.  high. 
Nankin  (nan-kTn'  or  nSn'kin)  tp.  Wayne  co.  Mich.  pop.  3.  — (pron.  nan'klu') 

or  Nanking  (uan-kTng')  cml.  city,  #  of  Kiangsu  prov.  Cliina,  pop.  150. 
Nankaurl  (nan-kow're)  isl.  25  m.  in  circuit,  Nicobar  Isls.  .Bay  of  Bengal. 
Nan— Ling  (nan'-ling)  mt.  chain,  cen.  Cliina,  400  m«long. 
NanOOtl  (na-uoo'te)  isl.  19  m.  long,  Bishop's  Isls.  group,  S  Pacific  ocean. 

Nanpara  (nan-pa'rii)  town,  Faizabad  div.  Oudh  prov.  Britisli  India 

Nansemond  (nan'se-mond)  CO.  S  E  Va.  400  D  pop.  20,  X  Sufiolk. 
Nantasket  Beach  ^nau-t3s'ket-)  summer  resort,  10  m.  S  E  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Nanterre  (noN'tar')  town,  dept.  Seine,  France 

Nantes  (nSnts,  Fr.  pron.  noNt).mfg.  &  cml.  city,  #  of  dept.  Loire-Inf(5rieure, 

France,  on  Loire  riv.  245  m.  W  S  W  of  Paris 

Nantlcoke  (nSn'ti-kok)  lumdred,  Sussex  co.  Del.  pop.  2.  —  min.  bor.  Luzerne 

CO.  Pa.  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  pop.  10. 
Nantucket  (nau-tuk'et)  CO.  S  E  Mass.  65  D  pop.  3.  —  its  X  pop.  3.  —  isl.  15  m. 

long,  Atlantic  ocean,  Nantucket  co.  Mass. 
Nantucket  Shoals,  S  E  of  Nantucket  isl.  N  Atlantic  ocean ;  area,  45  by  50  m. 

Nantwich  (nant'Ich)  mfg.  town,  Cheshire,  England 

Napa  (na'pa)  agr.  co.  W  Cal.  850  D  pop.  16.  —  its  X,  a  mfg.  city,  pop.  4. .— tp. 

Napa  CO.  Cal.  pop.  7.  —  or  Naia  (na'fa)  city,  chief  port  of  Liukiu  Is]>i. 

Japan,  pop.  40. 
Naperville  (na'per-vTl)  tp.  &  city,  Dupage  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2. 
Napier  (aa'pT-gr)  tp.  Bedford  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  town,  North  Isl.  New  Zealand, 

S  side  Hawke"  Bay,  pop.  8. 
NapierviUe  (na'pi-er-vil)  CO.  S  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  152  D  pop.  10.  —\U  X. 
Naples  (na'plz)  tp.  &  vil.  Ontario  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  — II.  Napoli 

(na'po-le)  prov.  S  W  Italy,  412  D  pop.  1,094.  —  its  *,  a  city  on  N  side  of  Bay 

of  Naples,  pop.  463.  —  or  The  TWO  Sicilies,  former  kingdom  consisting  of 

S  Italy  and  isl.  of  SicUy.  —  Bay  Of,  inlet,  22  m.  long,  of  Mediterranean  sea, 

on  S  V/  coast  of  Italy. 
Napo  (n'i'po)  riv.  Ecuador,  S.  Am.  800  m.  long,  Cotopaxi  to  Amazon  river. 
Napoleon  (na-po'le-on)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Henry  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  3. 

Nara  (ua'ra)"town^  Japan,  on  Hondo  isl.  25  m.  N  E  of  Kioto 

Naralnganj  (na'ran-ganj')  cml.  town,  Dacca  div.  Bengal,  British  India 

Naran  (na-ran')  town,  W  coast  Donegal  co.  Ireland,  on  Gweebarra  Bay. 
Narbada*(nar'ba-da')  riv.  India,  620  m.  long,  Cen.  Provinces  to  Gulf  of  Cam- 
bay,  Bombay.  ^  div.  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India,  18,321  D  pop.  1,879. 

Narbonne  (nar'bon')  mfg.  city,  *  of  dept.  Aude,  France 

NardO  (nar'do)  mfg.  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy 

Narenta  (nS-ren'ta)  riv.  Herzegovina,  140  m.  long,  to  Narenta  Charmel. 
Narew  (na'rev)  riv.  of  Russia  &  Poland,  200  m.  long,  to  Bug  river. 

Narni  (nar'ne)  town,  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  45  m.  N  E  of  Rome 

Naro  (nii'ro)  cml.  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  on  Naro  riv.  12  m.  S  E  of  Girgenti 

Narragansett  Bay  (nar'a-gan'set-)  sea  inlet,  28  m.  long,  R.  I. 
Narragansett  Pier,  vil.  Washington  co.  R.  I.  ;  fashionahle  bathing  place. 
Narrows,  The,  strait  between  Long  Island  &  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Narsinghpur  (nar'sing-pobr')  dist.  Narbada  div.  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India, 

1,916  n  pop.  339.  —  its  #  pop.  8.  —  native  state,  Orissa,  Bengal,  India, 

199  D  pop.  25.  —  its  *. 

Narva  (niir'va)  ft.  town,  St.  Petersburg  govt.  Russia,  on  Narova  river 

Naseby  (naz'bi)  par.  Northampton  co.  England  ;  battlefield  in  1645. 

Nash,  CO.  N  E  cen.  N.  C.  548  D  pop.  21,  X  Nashville. 

Nashua  (nash'u-a)  town,  Chickasaw  co.  lo.  on  Cedar  riv.  pop.  1.  — mfg.  city,  a 

X  of  Hillsboro  co.  N.  H.  on  Merrimac  riv.  pop.  19. 
Nashville  (nSsh'vTl)  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  111.  pop.  2.  ^  cml.  city,  *  of 

Term,  and  X  of  Davidson  co.  pop.  76. 
Naslelsk  (nii'se-glsk')  town,  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe  ;  battlefield  in  1806. 
Haslk  (na'iik)  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  8,140  D  pop.  734.  —  its  *  on 

Godayari  riv.  95  m.  N  E  of  Bombay,  pop.  22. 

Naslrdbad  (na'se-ra'bad')  town,  Ajmere,  Bajputaua,  British  India 

Nassau  (nas'a)  co.  N  E  Fla.  640  D  pop.  8,  X  Fernandina.  —  tp.  Rensselaer  co. 

N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  city,  #  of  Bahama  Isls.  pop.  5,  on  New  Providence  island. 
Nassau  Sound,  on  E  coast  of  Fla.  at  S  end  of  Amelia  Island. 
Natal  (na-tal')  British  colony,  S  E  coast  Africa,  21,1.50  D  pop.  544,  *  Pieter- 
maritzburg.  — town,  #  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  state,  Brazil,  S.  Am.  pop.  10. 

Natchez  (nSch'ez)  city,  X  of  Adams  co.  Miss 

Natchitoches  (nak'e-tSsh'  or  nach'I-toch'es)  agr.  par.  N  W  La.  1,285  D  pop. 
2C.  —  its  X  on  Cane  riv.  pop.  2. 

Natick  (na'tlk)  tp.  &  vU.  Middlesex  co.  Mass tp. 

National  military  Home,  vil.  Montgomery  co.  O. ;  soldiers'  home 

Natrona  (na-tro'ua)  CO.  cen.  Wyo.  5,475  D  pop.  1.— mfg.  vil.  Allegheny  co. 

Pa.  pop.  2." 
Natron  Lakes  of  Egypt  (na'tron-)  in  Natron  Valley,  Libyan  Desert. 
Nattur  (nat'toor')  town,  Rajshahi  div.  Bengal,  British  India 
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Natunas  (na-too'nas)  isl.  groups,  N  W  coast  Borneo  isl.  Malay  Archipelago. 
Natural  Bridge,  vil.  Rockbridge  co.  Va. ;  natural  bridge  over  Cedar  Creek. 

Nauen  (now'en)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 7 

Naugard  (now'gart)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia 5 

Naugatuck  (na'ga-tiik)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  New  Haven  co.  Conn tp.  6 

Naumburg  (nowrn'boors)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia 16 

Nauplia  (na'pli-a)  ft.  spt.  town,  #  of  Argolis  &  Corinth  nome,  Greece U 

Naushon  (na'shon')  isl.  7^  m.  long,  Elizabeth  Isls.  Dukes  co.  Mass. 

Nava  del  Rey  (na'va  del  ra)  town,  Valladolid  prov.  Spain 6 

Navajo  Indians  (na'va-no-)  tribe  in  N.  M.  &  Ariz 12 

Navarino  (na-vrUre'no)  ft.  spt.  town,  S  W  Morea,  Greece  ;  naval  battle  in  1827. 
Navarra  (na-viir'ra)  past.  prov.  N  Spain,  6,046  D  pop.  304,  #  Pamplona. 
Navarro  (na-var'o)  past.  CO.  N  E  ceu.  Tex.  1,020  D  pop.  26,  X  Corsicaua. 

Navasota  (uSv'a-so'ta)  city.  Grimes  co.  Tex.  70  m.  N  W.  of  Houston 3 

Navasota  River,  Tex.  170  m.  long,  Limestone  co.  to  Brazos  river. 

Navesink  Hills,  N.  J.    See  Highlands. 

Nawabgan]  (nii-wab-ganj')  town,  Oudh,  British  India,  pop.  6,  38  m.  N  E   of 

Lucknow.  —  town,  Bengal,  Briti.sh  India,  13  m.  N  of  Calcutta,  pop.  14. 
Naxos  (nak's5s)  isl.  19  m.  long,  Cyclades  isls.  JSgean  sea,  *  Naxia. 
Nayagarh  (na'ya-garh') 'fertile  native  state,  Orissa,  Bengal,  India,  588  D  pop. 

83.  —  its  #. 
Nazareth  (nSz'a-rSth)  town,  Palestine,  Turkey  in  Asia,  17  m.  S  E  of  Acre,  pop. 

5.  ^{pron.  na'za'rSt')  tovpn,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  pop.  6. 
Naze,  The  (-na'ze)  cape,  forming  S  end  of  Norway,  on  North  Sea.  —  ( pron. 

-naz)  headland  forming  E  end  of  Suffolk  co.  England. 

Neath  (netli)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Glamorgan  co.  Wales,  on  Neath  river 11 

Nebraska  (ne-bras'ka)  agr.  state,  cen.  U.  S.  A.  77,510  D  pop.  1,059,  #  Lincoln. 

Nebraska  City,  X  of  Otoe  co.  Neb.  on  W  bank  Missouri  river : 11 

Necedah  (ne-se'da)  vil.  Juneau  co.  V/is.  on  Yellow  River 2 

Neches  River  (ngch'ez-)  Tex.  350  m.  long.  Van  Zandt  co.  to  Sabine  Lake. 

NechOW  (na'chow')  town,  ChShkiang  prov.  China,  W  of  Ningpo 30 

Neckar  (nek'ar)  riv.  Germany,  210  m.  long,  Baden  frontiers  to  Rhine  riv.  —  a 

circle  of  Wiirttemberg,  S  W  Germany,  1,284  D  pop.  005,  *  Stuttgart. 
Nedenes  (na'dg-nas')  prov.  S  Norway,  3,608  D  pop.  81,  *  Arendal. 

Nederweert  (na'der-warf)  commune  &  vil.  Limburg  prov.  Neth com.  5 

Nedjed  (ned'jgd).   "See  Nejd. 

NedrigailOV  (ua-dre-gi-lov')  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 5 

Needham  (ned'ham)  tp.  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  12  m.  S  W  of  Boston 3 

Needles,  The,  three  pointed  rocks,  English  Channel,  W  of  Isle  of  Wight. 

Neenah  (ne'na)  city,  Winnebago  co.  Wis.  on  S  bank  of  Fox  river J 5 

Keerwinden  fnar'wln'dpu)  vil.  Li(?ge  prov.  Belgium  ;  battlefield  1693  &  1793. 
Negapatam  (neg'a-pa-tam')  mfg.  spt.  town,  Tanjore  prov.  S  E  part  of  Madras 

pres.  British  India,  168  m.  S  of  Madras,  pop.  59. 

Negaunee  (neg-a'ne)  min.  &  mfg.  city,  Marquette  co.  Mich 6 

NegombO  (ne-gom'bo)  coast  town,  W  Ceylon,  Indian  Ocean 9 

NegOtina  (na-g6-te'na)  town,  Servia  principality,  Europe,  near  Danube  river..  5 

Negri  Sembilan  (na'gre  sem-be-Uin')  native  state,  Malay  Pen.  Asia,  2,000  D . .         42 

NegrOS  (na'gros)  isl.  3,780  D,  one  of  Philippine  Isls.  Malay  Archipelago 113 

Nehtour  (na-towr')  town,  Robilkhand  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,   British  India, 

20  m.  E  of  Bijnaur._. 9 

Neilgherry  (nel'ger'e).     See  NiLoiRi. 

Neillsville  (nelz'vll)  city,  X  of  Clark  co.  Wis.  on  Black  River 2 

Neisse  (ni'se)  riv.  Germany,  115  lu.  long,  flows  into  Oder  riv.  —  riv.  Silesia 

prov.  Prussia,  98  m.  long,  flows  into  Oder  riv.  —  mfg.  ft.  town,  Silesia  prov. 

Prussia,  on  Neisse  riv.  pop.  22. 

Neithrop  (ini'throp)  hamlet,  Oxford  co.  England ;  suburb  of  Banbury 6 

Nejd  (nejd)  Wahabi  country,  E  cen.  Arabia,  Asia,  #  Riad. 

Nellore  (nel'or')  dist.  E  Madras,  Brit.  India,  12,000  D  pop.  847.  —  its  *  pop.  30. 

Nelson  (ngl'son)  agr.  &  past.  co.  cen.  Ky.  380  D  pop.  16,  X  Bardstown.  —  co. 

N  E  N.  Dak.  1,008  D  pop.  4,  X  Lakota.  —  agr.  co.  cen.  Va.  375  D  pop.  15,  X 

Lovingston.  —  tp.  Kent  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  ~  bor.  Lancaster  co.  England,  pop. 

23.  —  prov.  on  N  end  of  Middle  Isl.  New  Zealand,  10,269  D  pop.  35.  —  its 

chief  town,  pop.  7. 
Nelson  Channel,  60  m.  broad,  between  N  W  Tasmania  &  King  Island. 

Nelsonville  (ngl'son-vll)  min.  vil.  Athens  co.  O.  on  Hocking  river 6 

Nemaha  (ne'ma-ha')  riv.  Neb.  150  m.  long,  Lancaster  co.  to  Missouri  riv.  ^ 

agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E  Kan.  720  D  pop.  19,  X  Seneca.  —  agr.  co.  S  E  Neb.  391  □ 

pop.  13,  X  Brownville. 

Nenagh  (na'na)  town,  Tipperary  co.  Ireland,  near  Nenagh  river 6 

Nen-da  (ngn'-da')  sacred  mt.  E  Tibet,  lat.  29°  40'  N,  Ion.  100°  E,  20,500  ft.  high. 
Neodesha  (ne'o-de-sha')  tp.  &  city,  Wilson  co.  Kan.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2. 

Neoga  (ne-o'ga)  tp.  &  vil.  Cumberland  co.  111.  45  m.  S  E  of  Decatur tp.  3 

Neograd  (na'o-graf)  CO.  N  W  Hung.  1,685  D  pop.  198,  X  Balassa-Gyarmath. 
Neosho  (ne-o'sho)  agr.  &  past.  cc.  S  E  Kan.  576  D  pop.  19,  X  Erie.  —  tp.  &  city, 

X  of  Newton  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  2. 
Neosho  River,  Kan.  450  m.  long,  Morris  co.  to  Arkansas  river. 
Nep^  (na-pal')  independent  kingdom  in  N  India,  S  of  Tibet,  54,000  D  pop. 

2,000,  #  Khatmandu. 

Nephi  (ne'fi)  city,  X  of  Juab  co.  Ut. ;  salt  springs 2 

Nephin  (ngf'in)  mt.  2,646  ft.  high,  Mayo  co.  Ireland. 
Nephinbeg  (ngf^in-beg)  mt.  2,065  ft.  high.  Mayo  co.  Ireland. 

Neptune  (ngp'tun)  tp.  Monmouth  co.  N.  J 8 

N^rac  (na'rak')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Lot-et-Garonne,  France,  on  Bayse  river 6 

Nerbudda  (ner-bud'a).     See  Narbada. 

Nercha  (ngr'cha)  riv.  Siberia,  Asia,  250  m.  long,  Irkutsk  to  Sliilka  river. 

Neriad  (ner-e-ad')  town,  Ahmadabad  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India 26 

Nerja  or  Nef  xa  (ngr'na)  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain 5 

Nervl  (ner've)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  on  Gulf  of  Genoa ;  a  spt. . .  6 

Neshoba  (ne-sho'ba)  agr.  &  past.  co.  E  Miss.  500  D  pop.  11,  X  Philadelphia. 

Nesquehonjjlg  (ngs'kwe-ho'ning)  vil.  Carbon  co.  Pa 2 

Ness  (nes')  past.  co.  W  cen.  Kan.  1,080  D  pop.  5,  X  Ness  City. 

Nesvizh  (nes-vTzh')  town,  Minsk  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  58  m.  S  W  of  Minsk . .  6 

Netherlands  (ngth'er-landz)  Dutch  Nederland  (na'der-lanf)  also  called  Hol- 
land (hol'and)  kingdom,  W  Europe,  12,648  D  pop."  4,733;  cml.  #  Amster- 
dam ;  court  #  The  Hague. 
Netley  (net'll)  vU.  Hampshire,  England ;  abbey  ruins  &  military  hospital. 
Netze  (ngt'se)  riv.  N  part  of  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  140  m.  long,  to  Warta  river. 

Neubai!  (noi'bou)  W  suburb,  Vienna,  Austria 76 

Neu-Brandenburg  (noi-bran'den-booro')  town,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Ger 7 

Neuburg  (noi'b56rG')  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Danube  river 8 

Neuchatel  (nu'sha'tgl')  mfg.  &  past,  canton,  NW  Switzerland,  312.0  pop.  108. 

—  its  *,  a  cml.  town,  on  N  W  shore  Lake  NeuchStel,  pop.  10. 
Neuenburg  (noi'en-booro')  town,  W.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Vistula  river. . .  5 

Neufchatel-en-Bray     (nu'sha/tgl'-oN'-bra')   town,   dept.    Seine  -  Infgrieure, 

France  ;  famed  for  its  cheese 4 

Neuhaldensleben  (noi-hal'dSns-Ia'ben)  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia 6 

Neuhaus  (noi'hows)  mfg.  to\vn,  Bohemia,  Austria 9 

Neuiily-SUr-Seine  (nu'ye'-siir'-san')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Seine,  France 25 

Neumarkt  (noi'markt)  town,  W  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  pop.  12.  —  mfg.  town, 

Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5.  —  mfg.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  pop.  5. 
Neumiinster  (noi'miin'stgr)  mfg.  town,  Sleswick-Holstein  prov.  Prussia 5 


□  means  square  miles;  *,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  ueaiiest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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JIOIinKlrcheil  (noin'keer'Ken)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  11.  — 
town.  Lower  Austria,  10  m.  S  W  of  Wieuer-Neustadt,  pop.  7. 

Neupaka  (noi'pifkii)  mfg.  town,  Boliemia,  Austria 

Neuquen  (nS-oo'kSn)  ter.  "W  Argentine  Rep.  Soutli  America. 

Neurode  (uoi'ro'de)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia  ;  coal  mines 

Neu-Ruppin  (noi-roop-peu') cml.  &  mfg.  town, Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia.. . 

Neusalz  (noi'sitlts)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Oder  river 

NeusatZ  (noi'sats)  ft.  town,  Bacs  co.  Hungary,  on  Danube  river 

Neuse  (nus)  riv.  of  N.  C.  300  m.  long,  Orange  co.  to  Pamlico  Sound. 

N6u-Sliehr  (ua-o6'-sher')  town,  Turkey  in  Asia,  120  ni .  N  E  of  Konia 

Neusohl  (noi'zol)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  X  of  Sohl  co.  Hungary 

Neuss  (nois)  ft.  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  4  m.  S  W  of  Diisseldorf 

NeUBtadt  (noi'stat)  town,  Moravia  prov.  Austria,  pop.  5.  —  town,  W.  Prussia 
prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5.  —  mfg.  town,  Oppeln  govt.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop. 
14.  ^  town,  suburb  of  Magdeburg,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  27.  —  town, 
Bavaria,  S  Germany,  22  m.  S  W  of  Ratisbou,  pop.  14.  —  See  Wienee-Neustadt. 

Neustadt-an-der-Orla  (-or'la)  mfg.  town,  Saxe-Weimar  duchy,  Germany. . . 

Neustadt-Eberswalde  (-a'bers-wal'de)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg,  Prussia 

NeUStadtl-an-der-Waag  (uoi'stiitl-an-dSr-wag')  town,  Neutra  co.  Hungary 

Neustettin  (uoi'stet-ten')  mfg.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia 

Neu-StrelltZ  (uoi-strS'lIts)  town,  *  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Germany 

NeUtltSChein  (noi'tlt-shin' )  mfg.  town,  Moravia  prov.  Austria 

Neutra  (noi'tra)  town,  Hungary,  on  Neutra  river 

Neu-TreptOW  (noi-trep'tou)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia 

Nen-Ulm  (noi-561m')  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Danube  river 

Nenwied  (noi'vvet)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Rhine  river 

Neva  (na'va)  riv.  of  Russia,  40  m.  long,  Ladoga  Lake  to  Finland  Gulf. —or 
Nelva  (na'va)  riv.  of  Russia,  300  m.  long,  Ural  Mta.  to  Tura  river. 

Nevada  (ne-va'da)  state,  U.  S.  A.  W  of  Ut.  110,700  D  pop.  4fi,  #  Carson  City. 

—  CO.  S  W  Ark.  616  D  pop.  15,  X  Prescott.  —  co.  Cal.  1,000  D  pop.  17,  X 
Nevada  City.  —  tp.  Nevada  co.  Cal.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  town,  Story  co.  lo.  tp. 
pop.  2,  town  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Vernon  co.  Mo.  pop.  7. 

Nevada  City,  city,  X  of  Nevada  co.  Cal 

Nevel  (na-vel')  town,  Vitebsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  54  m.  N  of  Vitebsk 

Nevers  (ne-var')  city,  #  of  dept.  Nifevi-e,  France  ;  famous  cathedral 

NeversinlE  (nev'er-sink)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Sullivan  co.  N.  Y.  on  Neversink  riv.tp. 

Nevlano  —  degll  —  Arduini  (na-ve-a'no-dal'ye-ar-doo-e'ne)  commune  &  vil. 
Italy,  16  m.  S  of  Parma com. 

Nevis  (nSv'is)  isl.  Leeward  Isls.  Br.  W.  Indies,  50  O  pop.  12,  #  Charlestown. 

New  Albany  (-al'ba-nl)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Floyd  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  21. 

Newark  (nu'ark)  town,  Newcastle  co.  Del.  pop.  1.  — city,  X  of  Essex  co.  N.  J. 
pop.  182,  on'Passaic  riv.  —  vil.  Wayne  co.  N.  T.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Licking 
CO.  O.  pop.  14,  on  Licking  riv.  —  or  Newark-upon-Trent,  town  &  parlia- 
mentary bor.  Nottingham  co.  England,  pop.  14. 

Newark  Valley,  tp.  &  vil.  Tioga  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Newaygo  (ne-wa'go)  CO.  W  Mich.  860  D  pop.  20.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 

New  Baltimore  (-bal'tl-mor)  tp.  &  vil.  Greene  co.  N.  Y tp. 

New  Bedford  (-bed'f ord)  mfg.  spt.  city,  a  X  of  Bristol  co.  Mass 

New  Berlin  (-ber'lTn)"tp.  &  vil.  Chenango  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Newbern  (nii'bern)  city,  X  of  Craven  co.  N.  C.  on  Neuse  river 

Newberry  (nu'ber-ry)  CO.  N  W  ceu.  S.  C.  600  D  pop.  26,  X  Newberry,  pop.  3. 

—  vil.  X  of  Luce  co.  Mich.  pop.  1.  ^  tp.  Miami  co.  0.  pop.  5.  ^  tp.  York  co. 
Pa.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Newberry  co.  S.  C.  pop.  5. 

New  BraunfelS  (-brown'felz)  city,  X  of  Comal  co.  Tex 

New  Bremen  (-bre'men)  tp.  &  vil.  Lewis  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  ^  vil.  Auglaize 

CO.  0.  pop.  1. 
New  Brighton  (-brl'ton)  vil.  Richmond  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  16 ;  on  Staten  Island. 

—  mfg.  bor.  Beaver  co.  Pa.  pop.  6. 

New  Britain  (-brTf  n)  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  Hartford  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  19,  city 
pop.  17.  —  isl.  Pacific  ocean,  lat.  5°  S,  Ion.  150°  E. 

New  Brunswick  (-brunz'wTk)  city,  X  of  Middlesex  co.  N.  J.  pop.  19,  on 
Raritp.n  riv.  ;  seat  of  Rutgers  College.  —  prov.  Canada,  North  America, 
28,100  a  pop.  321,  #  Fredericton. 

Newburg,  town,  Warrick  co.  Ind.  on  Ohio  riv.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  city,  a  X  of 
Orange  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  23 ;  on  Hudson  river. 

Newbury  (nu'ber-I)  tp.  &  vil.  Orange  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  2.  ^  town,  Berks  co. 
England,  pop.  11. 

Newburyport  (nu'ber-i-porf)  mfg.  city,  a  X  of  Essex  co.  Mass 

New  Caledonia  (-kSl'e-do'nT-a)  isl.  S  Pacific  ocean,  6,000  D  pop.  63,  *  Nou- 
mea ;  a  French  penal  colony. 

New  Cauaan  (-ka'nan)  tp.  &  vil.  Fairfield  co.  Conn tp. 

New  Castile  (-kiis-tel')  old  prov.  Spain,  now  provs.  of  Madeid,  Toledo,  Ciu- 
DAD  Real,  Cuenca,  and  Guadalajara. 

Newcastle,  co.  N  Del.  430  D  pop.  97,  X  Wilmington.  —  hundred  &  city,  New- 
castle CO.  Del.  hun.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  4.  —  town,  X  of  Henry  co.  Ind.  pop.  3. 

—  tp.  &  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Lawrence  co.  Pa. 
pop.  12 ;  on  Shenango  river.  ^  town,  Weston  co.  Wyo.  pop.  2.  ^  town.  New 
S.  Wales,  Australia ;  a  spt.  on  Hunter  river,  pop.  13. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme  (-lim)  mfg.  town,  Stafford  co.  England 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (-tin)  city,  X  of  Northumberland  co.  England. 

Newchwang  (nu-chwang')  treaty  port,  ShSngking  prov.  Manchuria 

New  Cumberland  (-kiim'ber-land)  town,  X  of  Hancock  co.  W.  Va 

New  Decatur  (-de-ka'tur)  town,  Morgan  co.  Ala 

New  Dongola  (-don'go-la)  town,  Nubia,  Africa,  on  Nile  riv.  lat.  19°  11'  N 

New  Durham  (-dQr'am)"tp.  &  hamlet.  La  Porte  co.  Ind 

New  England,  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 

Rhode  Island,  &  Connecticut,  U.  S.  A. 

Newfane,  tp.  Niagara  co.  N.  Y 

Newfield,  tp.  &  vil.  Tompkins  co.  N.  Y tp. 

NewfOUndland_(nu'tond-land')  isl.  Brit.  N.  Am.  42,200  D  pop.  193,  *  St.  John's. 
New  Guinea  (-gin'e)  the  largest  isl.  on  the  globe,  Malay  Arch.  N  of  Australia, 

311,215  D  pop.  800  :  the  part  W  of  Ion.  141°  E  is  Dutch ;  the  N  E  part  (or 

Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Land)  is  German  ;  the  S  E  part  is  British. 
New  Hampshire  (-hSmp'shir)  one  of  the  New  England  states,  U.  S.  A.  9,305  D 

pop.  377,  *  Concord. 
New  Hampton  (-hSmp'ton)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Chickasaw  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  2,  town 

pop.  1. 
JNew  Hanover  (-hSn'o-ver)  co.  S  part  of  N.  C.  90  D  pop.  24,  X  Wilmington.— 

tp.  Burlington  co.  N".  J?  pop.  2.  —  isl.  S  Pacific  ocean. 

New  Harmony,  town,  Posey  co.  Ind.;  Owen's  socialists,  1825 

New  Hartlord  (-hart'ford)  tp.  &  vil.  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop. 

2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Oneidaco.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4. 
New  Haven,  co.  S  W  Conn.  619  D  pop.  209.  —  its  X  and  the  chief  city  of  Conn. 

pop.  81 ;  a  spt.  on  New  Haven  Bay. 
New  Hebrides,  isls.  in  S  Pacific  ocean,  lat.  17°  S,  Ion.  169°  E  ;  natives  Papuan. 
New  Holland  (-liBl'and)  vil.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  a  former  name  of 

Australia. 

New  HolSteln  (-hSl'stin)  tp.  &  vil.  Calumet  co.  Wis tp. 

New  Hope,  tp.  Chatham  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Perquimans  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2. 

—  tp.  Wayne  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Bucks  co.  Pa.  pop.  1. 
New  Iberia  (-T-be'ri-j)  town,  X  of  Iberia  par.  La 
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Newlngton  (nu'Tng-ton)  par.  Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  108.  —  vil.  York  co. 
England,  pop.  10. 

New  Jersey  (-jer'zT)  state,  U.  S.  A.  7,815  D  pop.  1,445,  *  Trenton. 

New  Kent  (-kenf)  co.  E  part  of  Va.  210  D  pop.  6,  X  New  Kent  Courthouse. 

New  Lanark  (-lan'ark)  vil.  Lanark  co.  Scotland  ;  Robert  Owen's  socialism... 

New  Lebanon  (-leb'a-non)  tp.  &  vil.  Columbia  co.  N.  Y tp. 

New  Lisbon  (-llz'bon)  v"il.  X  of  Columbiana  co.  O 

New  London  (-lun'don)  co.  S  EConn.  687  D  pop.  77.  —  city,  one  of  the.X  of 
New  London  co.  pop.  14 ;  a  spt.  on  Thames  riv.  The  other  X  is  Norwich.  ^ 
tp.  &  vil.  Huron  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  ^  city,  Waupaca  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

New  Madrid  (-mSd'rld)  co.  S  E  Mo.  620  D  pop.  9.  —  tp.  &  city,  its  X,  tp. 
pop.  5,  city  pop.  1. 

Newman  (nii'man)  tp.  &  vil.  Douglas  co.  Ill tp. 

New  manor  (-mSn'or)  vil.  Lancaster  co.  Pa 

Newmarket  (nii-mar'ket)  town,  Suffol'ic  &  Cambridge  cos.  England;  races.. 

New  Market  (nu'  miir'ket)  tp.  &  vU.  Rockingham  co.  N.  H tp. 

New  IHesiCO  (-mek'sT-kol  S  W  ter.  U.  S.  A.  122,580  D  pop.  154,  *  Santa  F6. 

New  MiUord  (-mtl'ford)  tp.  &  vil.  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Newnan  (nu'nan)  city,  X  of  Coweta  cc.  Ga 

New  Orkney  C-Srk'ne)  isl.  group,  S  Atlantic  ocean,  S  E  of  Cape  Horn;  chief 
isls.  Pomona  &  Melville,  lat.  61°  S,  Ion.  40°  W. 

New  Orleans  (-8r'le-anz)  cml.  city,  X  of  Orleans  par.  a  riv.  port  on  Miss.  riv. 
100  m.  above  delta ;  chief  cotton  market  of  the  U.  S.>  A 

New  Philadelphia  (-fll'a-dgl'fT-a)  city,  X  of  Tuscarawas  co.  O 

New  Point  _Comfort  (-kiim'fort)"Chesapeake  Bay,  N  of  Mobjack  Bay. 

Newport  (nu'port)  CO.  S  E  R."l.  100  D  pop.  29.  —  its  X  and  one  of  two  #  of 
R.  I.;  a  spt.  watering  place,  pop.  19.  —  tov™,  Jackson  co.  Ark.  pop.  2.  ^  city, 
X  of  Campbell  co.  Ky.  pop.  25.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Sullivan  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  3, 
vil.  pop.  2.  — tp.  &  vU.  Washuigtou  co.  0.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Perry  co.  Pa. 
pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Orleans  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  3.  ^  tp.  Warwick  co.  Va.  pop.  5. 
—  town,  #  of  Isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire,  England,  pop.  10.  —  town,  Monmouth 
CO.  England,  pop.  55.  —  town,  Shropshire,  England,  on  Strine  riv.  pop.  3. 

Newport  News,  point  near  mouth  of  James  riv.  Va.  N  of  Hampton  Roads.  — 
town,  X  of  Warwick  co.  Va.  pop.  4. 

Newport— Pagnell  (nu'port-pag'nel)  town,  Buckingham  co.  England 

New  Providence,  isl.  Bahama  Group,  British  West  Indies,  #  Nassau. 

New  Richmond  (-rlch'moud)  vil.  Clermont  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  city,  St.  Croix  co. 
Wis.  pop.  1. 

New  Rochelle  (-ro-shel')  tp.  &  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  9,  vil.  pop.  8. 

Newry  (nii'ri)  bor.  &  town,  Down  &  Armagh  cos.  Ireland bor. 

New  Salem  (-sa'lem)  tp.  Union  co.  N.  C 

New  Scotland  (-skSt'land)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Albany  co.  N.  Y tp. 

New  Siberia  (-si-be'rl-a)  isl.  group,  Arctic  Ocean,  Yakutsk  govt.  Siberia,  Rus- 
sia in  Asia ;  chief  IsIs.Kotelnoi,  Fadievskoi,  New  Siberia,  Liakhov. 

New  South  Wales  (-walz)  British  colony,  Australia,  310,700  D  pop.  1,134,  * 
and  chief  port,  Sydney  ;  other  towns.  Broken  Hill,  Newcastle,  Goulburn. 

Newstead  (nu'sted)  tp.  Erie  co.  N.  Y 

Newstead  Abbey,  Nottingham  co.  England ;  family  residence  of  Byron. 

New  Straltsville  (-strats'vTl)  vil.  Perry  co.  O 

Newton  (uii'ton)  co.  N  W  Ark.  838  D  pop.  10,  X  Jasper.  —  co.  N  cen.  Ga.  260Q 
pop.  14,  X  Covmgton.  —  co.  N  W  Ind.  400  D  pop.  9,  X  Kentland.  —  co.  E 
Miss.  676  D  pop.  17,  X  Newton.  —  co.  S  W  Mo.  648  D  pop.  22,  X  Neosho.  — 
CO.  E  Tex.  970  D  pop.  5,  X  Newton.  —  city,  X  of  Jasper  co.  111.  pop.  1.  .—  tp. 
&  city,  X  of  Jasper  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Harvey 
CO.  Kan.  city  pop.  6.  —  city,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  24.  ^  town,  X  of  Sus- 
sex CO.  N.  J.  pop.  3.  ^  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Catawba  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  4,  town 
pop.  1.  ^  tp.  Miami  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Muskingum  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Newton-Heath  (uH'ton-heth)  mfg.  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 

Newton-in-Mackerfield  (-mak'er-feld)  market  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 

Newton-Stewart  (-stu'art)  town",  Wigtown  co.  Scotland,  on  Cree  river 

Newton-upon-Ayr  (-S;r)  nitg.  &  shipbuilding  town,  Ayr  co.  Scotland 

Newtown  (uu'town)  tp.  &  vil.  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Queens  co. 
N.  Y.  pop.  18.  —  tp.  &  bor.  Bucks  co.  Pa.  bor.  pop.  1.  —  flannel  rnfg.  town, 
Montgomery  co.  Wales,  pop.  4.  —  S  suburb  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
pop.  7. 

NevrtOWnardS  (nu't'n-ardz')  spt.  town,  Down  co.  Ireland,  10  m.  E  of  Belfast 

New  Trier  (-tri'er)  tp.  Cook  co.  lU.  on  Lake  Michigan 

New  Ulm  (-iilm')  city,  X  of  Brown  co.  Minn 

New  Utrecht  (-iJ'trekt)  tp.  &  vil.  Kings  co.  N.  Y .tp. 

Newville  (nu'vTl)  bor.  Cumberland  co.  Pa. 

New  Westminster  (-wgst'mln-ster)  town,  former  *  of  Brit.  Columbia,  Can. 

New  Windsor  (-wTn'zor)  tp.  &  vil.  Orange  co.  N.  Y tp. 

New  Wine,  tp.  Dubuque  co.  lo 

New  Year's  Islands,  group,  lat.  54°  41'  S,  ion.  64°  2S'  W,  S  Atlantic  ocean. 

New  York  (nu  y6rk')  one  of  Middle  Atl.  states,  U.  S.  A.  49,170  D  pop.  5,998, 
*  Albany,  first  cml.  &  mfg.  &  most  populous  state  in  the  Union.  —  co.  N. 
Y.  coextensive  with  N.  Y.  city,  40  D  pop.  1,515.  ^  city,  cml.  center  of  N.  Y. 
state  &  of  the  U.  S.  &  largest  city  of  W  hemisphere,  lat.  40°  42'  43"  N,  Ion. 
74°  0' 3"  W,  pop.  1,515. 

New  York  Mills,  vil.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y 

New  Zealand  (-ze'land)  group  of  isls.  (North,  South  or  Middle,  and  Stew- 
art) 1,000  m.  long,  S  Pac.  oc.  104,471  D  pop.  608,  *  WeUington ;  British. 

Nezhin  (nezh'en)  or  Ne]in  (na-zhen')  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Nez  Perces  (nS  per'sa')  co.  N  W  Ida.  1,610  P  pop.  3,  X  Lewiston. 

Ngaml  (n'gii'me)  lake,  S  Africa,  60  m.  long,  lat.  20°-21°  S,  Ion.  22°-23°  30'  E. 

Nganhwei  (n'gan'hwi')  prov.  E  China,  48,461  D  pop.  20,596,  #  Ngan-king. 

Niagara  (ni-ag'a-ra)  riv.  bet.  N.  Y.  &  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  35  m.  long.  Lake 
Erie  to  Lake  Ontario ;  Falls  of  Niagara,  158  ft.  high  on  Can.  side,  167  ft.  on 
Am.  —  CO.  W  N.  Y.  504  D  pop.  62,  X  Lockport.  —  tp.  Niagara  co.  pop.  11. 

Niagara  Falls,  vil.  Niagara  CO.  N.  Y 

Nias  or  Pulo-Nias  (poo'lo  ne'as')  isl.  Malay  Arch.  W  of  Sumatra,  *  Gunung. 

Nlaumelsakas  (ne-ow-mSl-sa'kas)  fall,  300  ft.  high,  LuleiV  riv.  Sweden. 

Nibbiano  (neb-be-ii'no)  vil.  8  m.  S  of  Piacenza,  Italy commune 

Nicaragua  (ne-kii-rii'gwa)  republic,  Central  America,  49,500  D  pop.  313,  # 
Managua.  ^  town  in  same,  pop.  8,  on  Niciiragua  Lake. 

Nicaria  (ne-kii-re'ii)  Turkish  isl.  iEgeausea,  80  D ;  named  from  the  Icarus  myth 

Nicastro  (ne-kiis'tro)  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy 

Nice  (ues)  spt.  city,  *  of  dept.  Alpes-Maritimes,  France,  on  Mediterranean  sea ; 
famous  for  mildness  of  climate  ;  a  health  resort 

Nicholas  (nlk'S-las)  co.  N  E  Ky.  190  D  pop.  11,  X  Carlisle.  —  co.  W.  Va. 
720  D  pop.  9,  X  Ificholas  Courtliouse. 

Nicholas^^le  (nik'o-las-vll)  town,  X  of  Jessamine  co.  Ky 

Nickerson  (ntk'Pr-son)  city,  Reno  co.  Kan 

Nlcobar  Islands  (nfk'o-biir'-)  group.  Bay  of  Bengal,  034  D  pop.  7  ;  British. 

Nlcolet  (nik'o'lii')  CO.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  59.')  D  pop.  28,  X  Becancour. 

Nicollet  (nTk'o-iet)  co.  S  Minn.  455  D  pop.  13,  X  St.  Peter. 

Nicopolis  (ne-k5p'6-lTs)  town,  Bulgaria,  on  Danube  river 

Nicosia  (ne-ko-se'ii)  city,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  15.  —  See  Lefkosia. 

Nicotera  (ne-ko-ta'rii)  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy 

Nicoya  (ne-ko'yii)  bay.  Pacific  coast  of  Coata  Rica,  Central  America.  —  pen. 
bet.  bay  &  Pacitlc  ocean.  ^  town,  pop.  3,  on  W  shore  of  bay. 
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Nlcoman  (ne-koo-man')  riv.  Amur  region,  Siberia,  220  m.  to  Amur  river. 

Niederbronn  (ne'der-brotm')  town,  Alsace-Lorraine  prov.  Germany 

Nleder  Selters  (ne'dgr  sSl'ters)  vil.  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prus. ;  mineral  waters 
Nleder  Wesel  (ne'dgr  wa'zel)  ft.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Rhine  river.. 
Nlemen  (ne'men,  Pol.  nyem'en)  riv.  450  m.  long,  Poland  to  E.  Prussia;  takes 

name  of  Memel  riv.  near  end. 

Niemes  (ne-a'mes)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Nienburg  (nen'booro)  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  on  Weser  river 

Nlersteln  (ner'stln)  town,  Rhein-Hessen  prov.  Hesse  state,  Germany 

Nleuwe— Dlep  (nyii'we-dep)  vU.  N.  Holland  prov.  Netherlands 

Nieuwpoort  (nyiiw'port)  ft.  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Nieuwveld  (uyiiw'vglt)  mt.  range,  Cape  Colony,  S  Africa,  10,000  ft.  high. 
Nifevre  (ue-avr')  dept.  cen.  France,  2,632  D  pop.  344,  *  Nevers. 
Nigdeh  (nig'de)  town,  E  part  of  Konia  vilayet,  Asia  IVIinor,  on  plain  50  m.  long 
Niger  (ni'jer)  or  Quorra- (kwor'ra)  upper  part  called  Joliba  (j51'i-ba)  riv.  W 

Africa,  3,500  m.  long,  N  of  Kong  Mts.  to  Bight  of  Benin,  Guli  of  Guinea. 
Niger  Territories.     See  British  JJigek  Territories. 

Nifgata  (ne-e-ga'ta)  spt.  W  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  150  m.  N  N  W  of  Tokyo 

Niihau  (ne'e-how')  one  of  the  Hawaiian  Isls.  97  D 

Nijar  or  NiJar-y-HuebrO  (ne-nar'-e-Hwa'bi^o)  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain 

Nljmegen  (ne-ma'gen)  or  Nlmeguen  (uTm-a'gen)  ft.  town,  Gelderland  prov. 

Netherlands,  on  Waal  riv. ;  famous  treaty,  lti78 

Nijnl  Novgorod  (nij'ne  nSv'go'rod)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  19,797  D  pop. 

1,537.  —  its  *  pop.  67  ;  annual  fairs. 

Nljnitaghilsk  (nij'ne-ta-gllsk')  town,  Perm  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Nijnl  Udlnsk  (nlj'ae  oo'dinsk')  town,  Irkutsk  govt.  Siberia 

Nikolai  (nik'o-li')  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  58  m.  S  E  of  Oppeln 

Nikolaiev  (ne-ko-lI'Sf)  ft.  naval  station,  Kherson  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Nikolalfsk  (ne-ko-la'Ifsk)  town  and  naval  station,  Primorskaya  govt.  Russia 

in  Asia,  pop.  5.  —  town.  Samara  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Irgis  riv.  pop.  7. 
Nlkolalstad  (ne-ko-li'stad)  spt.  town,  Vasa  govt.  Finland,  Russia  in  Europe. . 

Nikolsburg  (ne'kolz-boBro')  town,  Moravia  prov.  Austria 

Nikopol  (ue-ko'pol)  town,  Russia  in  Europe,  07  m.  S  S  W  of  Yekaterinoslav . . 
Niksar  (uTk'sar')  town,  Trebizond  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  63  m.  S  E  of  Samsun. . 

Nikslc  (nlk'sik)  vil.  cen.  Montenegro,  S  E  Europe 

Nile  (nil)  riv.  B  Af.  4,100  m.  long,  Victoria  Nyanza  Lake,  1°  15'  S,  to  Medit. 

sea,  31°  35'  N ;  delta  120  m.  wide,  bet.  W  mouth  at  Rosetta  and  E  mouth  at 

Damietta ;  rises  June  to  Sept.  20,  falls  till  Jan. ;  mean  rise  at  Cairo,  40  ft. 
NUes  (nilz)  tp.  &  vil.  Cook  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  city,  Berrien  co.  Mich. 

tp.  pop.  1,  city  pop.  4.  —  city,  Trumbull  co.  0.  pop.  4. 
Nilung  (ne'loong)  vil.  W  Tibet,  N  of  Garhwal  state,  India,  11,127  ft.  above  sea. 
Nilgirl  (uTl-ge'ri)  native  state,  Orissa  prov.  Bengal,  India,  278  n  pop.  34.  ^ 

its  *.  —  dist.  S  W  part  of  Madras,  British  India,  750  D  pop.  50,  *  Utakamand. 
NUgiri  Hills,  mts.  Nilgiri  dist.  Madras,  British  India  ;  highest  point,  9,941  ft. 
Nimar  (ne'mar')  dist.  Narbada  div.  Cen.  Provs.  British  India,  3,340  D  pop. 

211,  chief  to\vn  Burhanpui". 

Nimburg  (nim'bSSro)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Nimes  or  Nismes  (nem)  town,  #  of  dept.  Gard,  France ;  rich  in  Roman  re- 
mains, ampliitheater,  437  ft.  by  332,  temple  (Maison-Carr^e),  bath,  &  aqueduct 
Nimfl  (nim'fe)  town,  Smyrna  vilayet,  W  Turkey  in  Asia  ;  monument  by  Sesos- 

tris,  described  by  Herodotus. 

Nlmishillen  (ntm'i-shil'len)  tp.  &  vil.  Stark  co.  O tp. 

Niiny-Maisi6res  (ne'me'-ma'ze-ar')  vil.  Belgium,  on  Haine  river 

Nine  Mile  Prairie,  tp.  Callaway  co.  Mo 

Ninety  Six,_tp^  &  vil.  Abbeville  co.  S.  C tp. 

Nineveh  (nTn'e-ve)  anc.  city,  *  of  Assyria ;  ruins  at  Kouyunjik,  Khorsibad, 

&  Nimrud,  on  Tigris  riv.  Mosul  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Nlngpo  (ning'po')  city  &  treaty  port,  ChShkiang  prov.  China 

Nlnguta  (nin-goo'ta)  town,  S  E  Manchuria,  Asia,  150  m.  N  W  of  Vladivostok. 

Ninove  (ne-no'va)  town,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  on  Dender  river 

NiO  (ne'o)  anc.  los,  isl.  J3gean  sea,  Naxos  eparchy,  Cyclades  nome,  20  D 

Niobrara  River  (ni'o-bra'ra-)  450  m.  long,  E  Wyo.  to  Missouri  riv.  Ion.  98°  W. 
Niort  (ne-or')  town,  *  of  dept.  Deux-Sevres,  France,  on  Sevre-Niortaise  river 

Nipanl  (nip'a-ne')  town,  Belgaum  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India 

Nlphon  (nif'on')  or  Nippon  (nlp-on')  isl.    See  Hondo.    Nippon  is  properly 

the  name  of  the  empire  of  Japan. 
Nlpigon  (nTp'i -g5n)  lake,  Ontario  prov.  Can.  N  of  Lake  Superior,  coast  line  580  m. 
Nipple  Top  (Jiip'l-)  peak,  Adirondack  Mts.  N.  Y.  4,684  ft.  high. 

Nirgua  (ner'gwa)  town,  Carabobo  state,  Venezuela,  South  America 

Nlscemi  (nes-cha'mel  town,  Caltanisetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Nishapur  (ntsh'a-poor')  city^  Kliorassan  prov.  Persia,  40  m.  W  by  S  of  Mashad ; 

birthplace  of  Omar  Khayyam. 
Nlshnabatona  River  (nish'na^bSt'o-na-)  220  m.  long,  Carroll  CO.  lo.  to  Mo. 

Nlsita  (ne'se-ta)  isl.  S  E  of  Pozzuoli",  Naples  Bay,  Italy ;  villa  of  Brutus 

Nissa  (nis'sa)  or  Nisch  (nesh)  ft.  city,  S  E  Servia,  on  Nissava  river 

Nlstelrode  (nls'tel-ro'de)  vil-  North  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands 

Nlth  (nith)  riv.  Scotland,  CO  m.  long,  AyT  co.  to  Solway  Firth. 

Nlti-Qhat  (ne'te-giit)  pass,  Himalaya  Mts.  16,814  ft.  high. 

Nltinat  (nlt'S-nSf )  or  Berkeley  Sound  (berk'll-)  inlet  of  Pacific  ocean  on 

W  coast  of  Vancouver  Isl.  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

Nivelles  (ne'vell')  town,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium 

Nlvernais   (ne'ver'na')  old  prov.  France,   now  depts.  Nievbe  and  Chee.  — 

Canal  of,  45  m.  long,  connects  Loire  river  with  Seine  &  Yonne  rivers. 

Nixdorf  or  Gross  Nixdorf  (gros  niks'dorf)  vil.  Bohemia,  Austria 

Niza  (ne'za)  town,  Alemtejo  prov.  Portugal,  near  Tagus  river 

Nizam's  Dominions  (ni'zamz-).    See  Haidaeabad. 

NizniOW  (nlz'ne-ov')  vil.  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  on  Dniester  river 

NiZza-HIonferratO  (net'sii-mon-fer-ra'to)  town,  Alessandria  prov.  Italy 

NoalShali  (no'Sk-hiJae)  dist.  Chittagong  div.  S  E  Bengal,  British  India,  1,852  D 

pop.  9G1.  —  or  Sudharam  (sood'ha-ram')  its  #  pop.  5. 

Noale  (no-a1a)  mfg.  to\vn,  Padua  prov.  Italy,  14  m.  N  E  of  Padua 

Noble  (no'bl)  CO.  N  E  Ind.  420  D  pop.  23,  X  Albion.  —  co.  S  E  O.  415  D  pop. 

21,  X  Caldwell.  —  tp.  Wabash  co.  Ind.  pop.  9. 
Nobles  (no'blz)  CO.  S  W  Minn.  720  D  pop.  4,  X  Worthington. 
Noblesvllle  (no'blz-vll)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Hamilton  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  5,  city 

pop.  3. 

Nocera  del  Paganl  (no-cha'ra  da's  pii-g'a'ne)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy 

NooetO  (no-cha'to)  town  &  commune,  Italy,  6  m.  W  of  Parma com. 

Noel  (no'che)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy ;  wine,  oil,  and  silk  trade 

Nodaway  (nod'a-wa)  CO.  N  W  Mo.  848  D  pop.  31,  X  Maryville.  —  tp.  Page  co. 

lo.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Andrew  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Nodaway  co.  Mo. 

pop.  2. 
Nodaway  River,  lo.  &  Mo.  200  m.  long,  Cass  co.  lo.  to  Missouri  river. 

Noeos  (no'u')  vil.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  14  m.  N  of  Arras 

Nogaisk  (no-glsk')  town,  Taurida  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe ;  pop.  Nogais  Tartars 

Nogent  (no'zhoN')  town,  dept.  Haute-Marue,  France  ;  cutlery 

Nogent-le-Rotrou  (-le-ro'troo')  town,  dept.  Eure-et-Loir,  France 

Nogent-SUr-Marne  ("siir'-marn')  vil.  dept.  Seine,  France 

Nogent-Sur-Seine  (-siir'-san')  town,  dept.  Aube,  France  ;  ruins  of  Paeaclet 

Nohcacab  (no-ka-kab')  vil.  Yucatan,  Mexico ;  near  remains  of  anc.  city 

Noirmoutiers  (nwar'mo6'te-a')  isl.  in  dept.  Vendue,  France. .—  its  *  pop.  6. 
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Noja  (no'ya)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  pop.  8.  —  town,  Potenza  prov.  It.  pop.  2. 

NokomlS  (no-ko'mls)  tp.  &  town,  Montgomery  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  1. 

Nola  (no'lii)  city,  Caserta  prov.  Italy,  14  m.  E  N  E  of  Naples 

Nolan  (no'lan)  co.  N  W  Tex_.  900  Q  pop.  2,  X  Sweet  Water. 

Nombre-de-Dlos  (n6m'bra-da-de'os)  town,  Durango  state,  Mexico 

Nome  (no'mo)  headland,  S  side  of  Nagasaki  Bay,  Kiusliiu  isl.  Japan. 

Nona  (uo'na^  town,  Dalmatia  prov.  Austria,  on  Nona  river 

Nonantolajno-nan'to-la)  town,  9  m.  N  E  of  Modena,  Italy com. 

None  (no'na)  vil.  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy 

Nonni  (non'ue)  or  Naun  (nown)  riv.  Manchuria,  500  m.  long,  Khingan  Mts.  to 
Sungari  river. 

Nontron  (noN'troN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Dordogne,  France 

Nootka  Sound  (noofka-)  harbor  W  coast  Vancouver  Isl.  British  Columbia,  Can. 

Norborne  (uSr'born)  vil.  Carroll  co.  Mo 

Nord  (nor)  agr.  &  mfg.  dept.  N  France,  2,193  D  pop.  1,736,  *  Lille,  chief  towns 
Avesnes,  Cambrai,  Douai,  Dunkirk,  Hazebrouok,  -and  Valenciennes. 

Norden  (nbr'den)  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia 

Nordhausen  (uort-how'zen)  ft.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Zorge  river. . . 

Nordheim  (nSrt'him)  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  on  Ruhme  river 

Nordland  (nordland)  prov.  Norway,  14,655  D  pop.  132,  chief  town,  Bodoe. 

Nbrdlingen  (nort'liug-en)  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Goldbach  river 

Nordre  Bergenhuus  (nSr'dra  ber'gen-hoos')  prov.  S  W  Norway,  7,145  D 

Nordre  Trondhjem  (-tr5nd'yem)  prov.  Norway,  8,762  D  pop.  81,  *  Levanger. 

Nore,  The  (-nor)  estuary,  Thames  riv.  England,  E  of  Sheerness. 

Norfolk  (nSr'fok)  co.  E  Mass.  494  D  pop.  119,  X  Dedham.  —  co.  S  E  Va.  476  D 
pop.  77,  X  Norfolk.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city, 
Madison  co.  Neb.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  3.  —  tp.  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y.  pop. 
2.  —  city,  Norfolk  co.  Va.  pop.  35.  —  co.  England,  2,119  D  pop.  456,  X  Nor- 
wich.  ^  CO.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  635  D  pop.  37,  X  Simcoe. 

Norfolk  Island,  Pac.  oc.  29°  S,  168°  10'  E  ;  Pitcairn  Islanders'  second  home. 

Norfolk  Plains,  dist.  N  coast  of  Tasmania  isl.  2,250  D 

Norfolk  Sound,  coast  of  Alas.  N.  America ;  Sitka  Isl.  and  town  are  here. 

Norlc  Alps  (nor'ik-)  stretch  from  Ion.  12°  15'  E  to  Vienna,  Austria. 

Normal  (nSr'mal)  tp.  &  city,  McLean  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  3. 

Norman  (ufir'nuin)  co.  N  W  Minn.  1,440  D  pop.  11,  X  Ada. 

Normandy  (nSr'man-dl)  anc.  prov.  France,  10,534  D,  now  divided  into  depts. 

SEINE-lNFiailEURE"  EUBE,  CaLVADOS,  MANCHE,  &  OrNE. 

Norman  Isles  (n8r'nian-)  the  Channel  Isls.  English  Channel. 

Norrbotten  (nor'b5t-ten)  largest  prov.  Sweden,  40,563  D  pop.  105,  *  Lule&. 

Ncrridgewock  (nor'rtj-wSk)  tp.  &  vil.  Somerset  co.  Me tp. 

Norris  (nor'is)  tp.  Edgefield  co.  S.  C 

Norristown  (nSr'Is-town)  bor.  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Pa 

Norrkbping  (n5r'ko-pTng)   mfg.  town  &  spt.  #  of  Ostergdtland  prov.  Sweden 

Norrland  (nSr'Iand-)  and  Lapland  (-ISp'land)  div.  Sweden,  99,046  D  pop.  744; 
comprises  Getleboeg,  Westernoeeland,  Jemtland,  Westerbotten,  &  Noer- 
botten. 

Nort  (nor)  min.  town,  dept.  Loire-Inf  drieure,  France 

North,  tp.  Lake  co.  Ind 

North  Ablngton  (-5b'ing-ton)  vil.  Plymouth  co.  Mass 

North  Adams  (-ad'amz)  tp."&  vil.  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  20,  vil.  pop.  14. 

Northallerton  (nSrth-Sl'er-ton)  bor.  York  co.  England ;  battle  in  1138 

Northam  (nSr'tham)  town,  Devon  co.  England par. 

North  Amherst  (-Sm'herst)  vil.  Lorain  co.  O 

Northampton  (nSrth-amp'ton)  CO.  N.  C.  568  D  pop.  21,  X  Jackson.  —  co.  B 
Pa.  380  D  pop.  84,  X  Easton.  —  co.  S  E  Va.  290  D  pop.  10,  X  Eastville.  — 
city,  X  of  Hampshire  co.  Mass.  pop.  15.  —  tp.  Burlington  co.  N.  J.  pop.  5.  ^ 
tp.  &  vil.  Fulton  CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  town,  X  of  Northampton  co. 
England,  pop.  61.  —  or  Northamptonshire  (-shir)  co.  cen.  England,  984  0 
pop.  302. 

North  AndOVer  (-Sn'do-ver)  tp.  &  vil.  Essex  co.  Mass tp. 

North  Arcot  (-iir'kot)  dist? Madras,  Brit.  India,  15,146  Q  pop.  2,008,  *  Chittur. 

North  AtUeboro  (-at'tl-biir'ro)  tp.  &  vil.  Bristol  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  7,  vU. 
pop.  4. 

North  Australia  (-as-tra1T-a)  region,  Australia,  N  of  2G°  S,  E  of  129°  E. 

North  Baltimore  (-bal'ti-mor  or  -mor)  vil.  Wood  co.  O 

North  Bergen  (-ber'gen)  tp?  Hudson  co.  N.  J 

North  Berwick  (-ber'wik)  tp.  &  vil.  York  CO.  Me tp. 

Northboro  (nSrth'bo-ro)  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass ' tp. 

North  Brabant  (-bra-Vanf )  prov.  Neth.  1,980  D  pop.  514,  *  Bois-le-Duc. 

Northbridge  (nSrth'brTj)  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass tp. 

North  Brookfleld:  (-brook'feld)  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil. 
pop.  3. 

North  Canaan  (-ka'nan)  tp.  &  vil.  Litchfield  co.  Conn tp. 

North  Carolina  (-kSr-o-li'na)  S  Atlantic  state,  U.  S.  A.  490  m.  long,  185  m. 
brojid,  52,250  D  pop.  1,618,  #  Raleigh. 

North  Codorus  (-ko-do'rtis)  tp.  York  co.  Pa 

North  Dakota  (-da-ko'ta)  state  N  W  U.  S.  A.  70,795  D,  pop.  183,  *  Bismarck. 

North  Dansville  (-dSnz'vTl)  tp.  Livingston  co.  N.  Y 

North  Danville  (-dan'vTl)  town,  Pittsylvania  co.  Va 

Northeast,  tp.  &  tovm,  Cecil  co.  Md.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Dutchess 
CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  bor.  Erie  co.  Pa,  tp.  pop.  2,  bor.  pop.  2. 

Northern  Bengal  (-bSn-gal')  prov.  Bengal  pres.  N  E  India,  17,372  D 

Northern  Gircars  (-ser-kiirz')  former  prov.  British  India,  15°-20°  N,  on  W 
side  Bengal  Bay,  17,000  D 

North  Fayette  (-ft-yef)  tp.  Allegheny  co.  Pa 

Northfleld,  tp.  &  vil.  Franklin  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city.  Rice  co.  Minn, 
tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Richmond  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  10.  ^tp.  &  vil.  Wash- 
ington CO.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Worcester  co.  England,  pop.  7. 

NorthHeet,  par.  Kent  co.  England,  on  Thames  riv. ;  shipbuilding 

North  Fork  of  the  Platte  River,  800  m.  long.  Col.  Wyo.  &  Neb. 

North  Greenbush,  tp.  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y 

North  Haven  (-ha'ven)  tp.  &  vil.  New  Haven  co.  Conn tp. 

North  Hempstead  (-hemp'sted)  tp.  Queens  co.  N.  Y 

North  Holland  (-hSl'land)  prov.  Netherlands,  1,070  D  pop.  844 ;  chief  towns, 
Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Alkmaar,  Zaandam,  &  Hoorn. 

North  Huntington  (-hiint'Tng-ton)  tp.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa 

North  Island,  most  N  of  the  three  principal  isls.  New  Zealand,  44,467  D 

North  Kingston  (-kingz'ton)  tp.  Washington  co.  R.  I 

North  Knosville  (-noks'vll)  town,  Knox  co.  Tenn 

North  Lebanon  (-leb'a-non)  tp.  Lebanon  co.  Pa 

North  Manchester  (-mSn'ches-ter)  town,  Waba.sh  co.  Ind 

North  Manheim  (-man'him)  tp.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa 

North  Murderklll  (-mflr'der-kTl)  hundred,  Kent  co.  Del 

North  Muskegon  (-mus-ke'ggn)  vil.  Muskegon  co.  Mich 

Northop  (nSrth'op)  vil.  Flint  co.  Wales 

North  Park,  elevated  tract,  Grand  co.  Col.  50  m.  E  to  W,  1,500  D. 

North  Plainfiold,  tp.  Somerset  co.  N.  J 

North  Platte  (-plat)  city,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  Neb 

Northport  (nSrth'port)  vil.  Suffolk  co.  N.  Y 

North  Providence  (-prov'i-dens)  tp.  Providence  co.  R.  I 

North  Riding,  div.  of  York  co.  England,  2,128  D 
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P  means  square  miles;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  tU.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2=^1^500  to  2^499;  3  z=  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     &&&  Abbreviations,  y.  1919. 
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Pop. 

north  Sdtnate  (-att'u-St)  vil.  Plymouth  co.  Mass 1 

North  Sea,  arm  of  Atlantic  ocean,  between  the  European  continent  on  S  &  E 
&  Great  Britain  on  W,  700  m.  long ;  greatest  breadth,  420  m. 

North  Smlthfleld,  tp.  Providence  co.  R.  1 3 

North  Suburban  Town,  N  suburb  of  Calcutta,  Bengal,  British  India 27 

North  Tarrytown  (-tSr'I-town)  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y 3 

North  Tonawanda  (-tSu'a-wan'da)  vil.  Niagara  co.  N.  Y 5 

Northumberland  (nSr-thtim'ber-land)  CO.  E  cen.  Pa.  463  D  pop.  75,  X  Sun- 
bury.  —  CO.  E  Va.  180  D  pop.'S,  X  HeathsviUe.  —  bor.  Northumberland  co. 
Pa.  pop.  3.  —  CO.  N  England,  2,016  D  pop.  506,  chief  towns  Newcastle,  Tyne- 
mouth,  &  N.  Shields.  —  co.  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada,  4,760  D  pop.  26, 
X  Newcastle.  —  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  745  D  pop.  37,  X  Cobourg. 
Northumberland  Islands,  off  E  coast  of  Australia,  21°  30'  S,  150°  E. 
Northumberland  Strait,  in  Canada,  bet.  Prince  Edward  Isl.  &  mainland. 

North  Union,  tp.  Payette  CO.  Pa 5 

North  Vernon  (-ver'non)  city,  Jennings  co.  Ind 2 

North  Versailles  (-v&-salz')  tp.  Allegheny  co.  Pa 3 

NorthvUle  (-vIl)  vil.  Wayne  co.  Mich 2 

Northwest  Fork,  hundred,  Sussex  co.  Del 3 

North-West  Passage,  around  N.  Am. ;  connects  N  Atl.  &  N  Pac.  oceans. 
North- West  Provinces,  Ueut.-govemorship,  British  India,  between  Bengal 

&  the  Punjab,  81,858  D  pop.  34,278,  *  Allahabad. 
North-West  Territories,  ter.  Dominion  of  Canada,  once  Hudson  Bat  Teeki- 
TORY,  bounded  W  by  Alas.  &  Brit.  Columbia,  N  by  Arctic  Ocean,  E  by  Kee- 
watin,  S  by  Brit.  Columbia,  Athabasca,  &  Saskatchewan,  1,250,000  Q  pop.  30. 

North  Whitehall  (-hwit'hal)  tp.  Lehigh  CO.  Pa 3 

NorthWOOd,  vil.  Isle  of  Wight,  England 8 

North  Yakima  (-ySk'I-mii)  city,  X  of  Yakima  co.  Wash 2 

Norton  (nOr'ton)  co.  N  N  W  Kan.  900  O  pop.  11,  X  Norton,  pop.  1.  —  tp.  & 
vil.  Bristol  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Summit  co.  0.  pop.  2. 

Norton  on  the  Moors,  vil.  Stafford  co.  England 9 

Norton  Sound,  inlet,  200  m.  long,  W  Alas.  lat.  63°-65°  N,  Ion.  162°-166°  30'  W. 
Norwalk  (nSr'wak)  tp.  &  bor.  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  18,  bor.  pop.  6.  — 

tp.  &  city,  X  of  Huron  co.  0.  tp.  pop.  9,  city  pop.  7. 
Norway  (nSr'wa)  tp.  &  vil.  Oxford  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  country, 
N  W  Europe,  1,080  m.  long,  20  to  275  m.  wide,  124,441  D  pop.  1,989,  *  Chris- 
tiania. 
Norwell  (nSr'wel)  tp.  &  vil.  Plymouth  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  2. 
Norwich  (nSr'wItch)  tp.  &  city,  one  of  two  X  of  New  London  co.  Conn.  tp. 
pop.  23,  city  pop.  16.  .—  tp.  &  vil.   X  of  Chenango  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  7,  vil. 
pop.  5.  —  (pron.  n8r'rlj)mfg.  city,  X  of  Norfolk  co.  England,  pop.  101. 
Norwood  (uor'wood)  tp.  &  vil.  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  4.  —  vil.  St.  Law- 
rence CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  Upper,  South,  and  Lower,  3  vUs.  Surrey  co. 
England  :  Upper  pop.  8  ;  South  pop.  6  ;  Lower  pop.  9. 
Nossi-B6  (nos'se'-ba')  isl.  N  W  of  Madagascar,  113  D  pop.  8,  *  Helleville ;  Fr. 

NotO  (no'to)  city,  Sicily,  Italy,  16  m.  S  W  of  Syracuse 17 

Notre  Dame  Bay  (uo'tr  dam'-)  on  NS  coast  of  Newfoundland,  Brit.  Am. 
Nottingham  (not'Iug-am)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Wells  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  mfg. 
city,  X  of  Nottingham  co.  England,   on  Leen  riv.  pop.  212.  —  or  Notting- 
hamshire (-shir)  cen.  co.  England,  825  D  pop.  446. 
Nottlng-HiU  (nSt'ing-hil)  suburban  hamlet  of  London,  England. 
Nottoway  (nSt'o-wS)  co.  S  Va.  281  D  pop.  12,  X  Nottoway  Courthouse. 
Nottoway  River,  175  m.  long,  Nottoway  co.  Va.  to  Chowan  riv.  N.  C. 
Noumea  (nuo'ma'a')  town,  #  of  French  isl.  of  New  Caledonia,  S  Pacific  ocean         4 

Nouzon  (noo'zoN')  town,  dept.  Ardennes,  Prance,  on  Meuse  river 7 

Novaia— Ushltsa  (no-vi'a-ob-shTfza)  town,  Podolia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe. . .  5 

Novara  (no-va'ra)  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  2,533  D  pop.  726.  —  its  *  pop.  31. 
Nova  Scotia  (no'va  s^o'stii-s.)  formerly  Aca'dia,  a  prov.  of  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, 350  m.  long,  greatest  width  120  m.  20,550  D  pop.  451,  *  Halifax. 
NovawetZ  (no'va-wets')  town,  a  suburb  of  Potsdam,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prus.  7 

Nova  Zembla  (no'va  zgm'bla)  Russ.  NovAYA  Zemlya  (no-vi'a  zem'le-a)  two 
isls.  Arctic  Ocean,  Archangel  govt.  Russia. 

Novelda  (no-vgl'da)  town,  Ahcante  prov.  Spain 8 

Novellara  (no-vSl-la'ra)  tovm,  N  Italy,  16  m.  N  W  of  Modena 7 

Noventa  (u6-vgu'ta)  vil.  Vicenza  prov.  Italy 5 

Novgorod  (nov'go'rbd)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  lat.  57°-61°  N,  Ion.  30°-40°  E, 
47,236  D  pop.  1,213.  —  its  *,  a  cml.  city,  pop.  17. 

Novgorod-Severskoie  (-sa-vSr-sko'ya)  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia 7 

Novgtad-Volynski  (uov'grad'-vo-lin'ske)  town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russia 9 

Novl  (no've)  cml.  town,  Alessandria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  12.  ^  town,  Modena 

prov.  Italy,  pop.  6.  ^  city,  Croatia,  Hungary,  pop.  8 ;  a  coast  town. 
Novi-Bazar  (no've-ba'zar')  town,  #  of  Itescia  dist.  Bosnia,  Austria-Hungary        15 
Novidvor  (n5've-dvor)  town,  Poland,  Russ.  in  Europe,  16  m.  N  W  of  Warsaw.  5 

-Novigrad  (nS-ve-grad')  spt.  town,  Dalmatia,  Austria,  on  Morlacca  Strait 3 

Novo— Alexandrovsk  (no'vo-a-lek'sau-dr5vsk')  town,  Kovno  govt.  Russia. . . .  5 

Novo-Bayazet  (no'vo-ba-ya-zSf )  town,  Erivan  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia.  5 

Novo-Cherkask  (no'vo-chSr-kask')  town,  *  of  Don  Cossacks  govt.  Russia. . .        37 

Novo-Georgievsk  (jio'vo-ga-6r'ge-evsk')  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia 8 

Novogrodek  (uo'vo-gro-dSk')  town,  Minsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 7 

Hovoi— Usen  (no-voi'-ob'sen)  town.  Samara  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 8 

Novokhopersk  (no'v6-Ko-p5rsk')  town,  Voronej  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 5 

Novomirgorod  (no'vo-meer-go-rod')  ft.  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe  5 

Novomoskovsk  (no'v6-m5s-k5vsk')  ft.  town,  Yekaterinoslav  govt.  Russia 10 

Novoradomsk  (no'vo-ra-domsk')  town,  Piotrkow  govt.  S  W  Poland,  Russia  . .  5 

NovosibkOV  (no'v6-seb'k5v)  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 9 

Nowanagar  (no-wa^na-gar')  native  state,  Kathiawar  pen.  India,  3,393  D  pop. 

291.  —  its  *,  a  cml.  town,  on  Cutch  Gulf,  pop.  35. 
Nowgong  (now'gong')  dist.  Assam  prov.  India,  3,648  D  pop.  256,  #  Nowgong. 
Noxubee  (nok'su-be)  co.  E  Miss.  668  D  pop.  27,  X  Macon. 

Noyon  (no'yoN')  town,  dept.  Olse,  France,  67  m.  N  N  E  of  Paris 6 

Nubia  (nu'bi-|)  country,  S  Africa,  S  of  Egypt,  100,792  D 400 

!Nuble  (noo'bla)  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  3,556  O  pop.  157,  *  Chilian. 

Nuckolls  (niik'ols)  co.  S  Neb.  576  D  pop.  11,  X  Nelson. 

Nueces  (nwa'sSs)  riv.  S  Tex.  400  m.  long,  Mt.  Bonito  to  Gulf  of  Mexico.  —  oo. 

S  Tex.  2,430  D  pop.  8,  X  Corpus  Christi. 
Nueva  Ecl]a  (nwa'vii  a'the-Ha)  prov.  E  coast  of  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  Isls. 
Malay  Arch.  pop.  23,  #  Bongabong. 

Nueva  Vizcaya  (nwii'va  vSth-ki'a)  prov.  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  Isls 22 

Nuevo  Leon  (nwa'vo  la-on')  state,  Mexico,  North  America,  23,592  O  pop. 

236,  *  MoutCTey. 
Nukahiva  (uoo'ka-he'va)  isl.  S  Pac.  oc.  largest  of  the  Marquesas  isls.  165  D  . .  3 

Nukha  (noc/kira)  town,  Yelisavetpol  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia 26 

Numidia  (nu-mld'e-a)  anc.  country,  N  Africa ;  nearly  the  modern  Algeria. 
Nun  (nooii)  an_outlet  of  Niger  riv.  W  At.  into  Atlantic  oc.  4°  21'  N,  6°  5'  E. 
Nunda  (nuu-ila')  tp.  &  vil.  Livingston  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Nundgaon  (nund/ga'on)  native  state,  Cen.  Provs.  British  India,  884  D 148 

Nundial  (nun-de-al')  town,  Karnul  diet.  Madras,  India,  36  m.  S  E  of  Karnul. .  9 

Nundidrug  (nQn'di-droog')  div.  N  E  Mysore,  S  India,  9,097  D 2,080 

Nuneaton  (niin'e-ton)  town,  Warwick  co.  England 8 

Nunez  (noo'nSz')  rfv.  W  Af .  200  m.  long,  cen.  Seneganibia  to  Atlantic  ocean. 
.Nuoro  (uoo-o'ro)  town,  Sardinia  isl.  Italy,  78  m.  N  N  E  of  Cagliari 5 


Nuremberg  (nu'rSm-berg)  Ger.  NiJENBBEO  (niim'bSro)  city,  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many, on  Pegnitz  riv.  95  m.  N  of  Munich 

Nurpur  (nflr'pflr')  town,  Jalandhar  div.  Punjab,  British  India 

Niirtingen  (niir'ting-en)  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  on  Neckar  river 

NutbUSh,  tp.  Warren  co.  N.  C 

Nyack  (ni'ak)  vil.  Rockland  co.  N.  Y 

NyamtZ  (ne-amts')  town,  Roumania,  62  m.  N  N  W  of  Jassy ;  annual  fairs 

Nyanugga  (ni'a-n65g'ga)  town,  Ajmere,  Rajputana,  Br.  India;  cotton  mart.. 

Nyanza.    See  Albert  Nyanza,  &  Victoria  Nyanza. 

Nyassa  (ne-as'sa)  lake,  S  E  Af.  350- m.  long,  38  wide ;  outlet  into  Zambezi  riv. 

Nyassaland,  Br.  ter.  W  of  Lake  Nyassa ;  administered  by  African  Lakes  Co. 

Nyborg  (nii'boro)  ft.  town,  Denmark,  on  Fiinen  isl. ;  shipbuilding  docks 

Nye  (ni)  CO.  S  Nev.  16,908  D  pop.  1,  X  Belmont. 

Nylr  Bathor  (ner  bS'tSr')  town,  Szabolcz  co.  Hungary 

Nyireghyhdza  (Se'rSdj'ha'zS')  tovni,  Szabolcz  co.  Hungary 

Nykbping  (nii'ko'pTng)  also  S'ddermanland  (so'der-man-land')  prov  Swe- 
den, 2,631  n  pop.  155.  —  its  #,  a  spt.  &  mfg.  town,"  pop.  5. 

Nyland  (neland)  prov.  Finland,  Russia,  4,586  D  pop.  237,  #  Helsingfors. 
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Oahu  (o-a'hoo)  fertile  &  beautiful  isl.  one  of  Hawaiian  Isls.  N  Pacific  ocean, 

649  D  pop.  31,  #  Honolulu. 

Oak  CUM,  vil.  Dallas  co.  Tex 

Oak  Creek,  tp.  &  vil.  Milwaukee  co.  Wis tp. 

Oakdale,  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass 

Oak  Grove,  tp.  Wake  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1. .—  tp.  &  vil.  Dodge  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Oak  Hill,  tp.  Granville  CO.  N.  C 

Oakland  (ok'land)  co.  S  E  Mich.  900  D  pop.  41,  X  Pontiac.  —  tp.  &city,  X 

of  Alameda  co.  Gal.  tp.  pop.  12,  city  pop.  49.  —  town,  Gibson  co.  Ind.  pop.  2. 

—  tp.  &  vil.  Kennebec  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of 

Garrett  co.  Md.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  1. 

Oakmont  (ok'mgnt)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa 

Oak  Park,  vil.  Cook  CO.  111.  on  Des  Plaines  river 

Oakwood.  tp.  Vermilion  co.  lU 

Oamaru  (o-Sm'a-rob')  town,  on  E  coast  of  Middle  Isl.  New  Zealand 

Oasaca  (wa-na'ka)  Pac.  state,  S  Mexico,  35,382  D  pop.  769.  —  its  *  pop.  28. 

Obeid  (o-bad')  chief  town  of  Kordofan,  Sudan,  N  E  Africa 

Ober-Diesbach  (o'ber-dez'baK)  vil.  Switzerland,  11  m.  S  E  of  Bern par. 

Ober-Elsass  (-Sl-sas')  dist.  Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany,  1,370  D  pop.  472,  * 

Miilhausen. 

Oberhausen  (o'ber-how'zen)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Prussia 

Ober-Hessen  (o'ber-hes'sen)  N  E  prov.  Hesse  state,  Germany,  1,270  D  pop. 

266,  #  Giessen. 
Oberland  (o'bgr-lant')  mt.  region,  Switzerland,  including  Bern  canton,  S  of 

Thun  Lake,  and  parts  of  Unterwalden  &  Uri  cantons. 

Oberlin  (6'ber-lin)  vil.  Lorain  co.  O. ;  seat  of  Oberlin  College 

Oberpfalz  (o'ber-pfalts')  dist.  E  Bavaria,  Ger.  3,729  D  pop.  537,  #  Ratisbou. 

Oberrad  (o'ber-raf )  vil.  Prussia,  ter.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main 

0  Bessenova  (o  bSsh'sha'nS'vo')  market  town,  Torontal  co.  Hungary 

Obi  (o'be)  riv.  Siberia,  Russia,  2,000  m.  long.  Little  Altai  Mts.  to  Obi  Gulf. 
ObidOS  (o-be'dos)  town.  Pari  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  on  Amazon  river.. 
Obion  (o'be-on)  co.  W  Tenn.  540  D  pop.  27,  X  Troy. 

Obok  (o'bok')  French  colony,  head  of  Gulf  of  Aden,  N  E  Africa,  7,700  D 

Oboyan  (o-b6-yan')  town,  Kursk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

O'Brien  (o-bri'en)  co.  N  W  lo.  576  D  pop.  13,  X  Primghar. 

Obva  (ob'va)  or  ObVinsk  (ob-vlnsk')  town,  Perm  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Ocala  (6-ka'la)  city,  X  of  Marion  co.  Fla. 

Ocafla  (o-kan'yii)  town,  Toledo  prov.  Spain,  pop.  5.  ^  town,  Magdalena  dept. 

Colombia,  South  America,  pop.  5. 

Occoneechee  (8k'6-ne'che)  tp.  Northampton  co.  N.  C 

Ocean,  co.  S  E  part  of  N.  J.  578  D  pop.  16,  X  Toms  River.  —  tp.  Monmouth 

CO.  N.  J.  pop.  10. 
Oceana  (o'she-ii'na)  CO.  W  Mich.  540  O  pop.  16,  X  Hart. 

Ocean  Grove,  town,  Monmouth  co.  N.  J 

Oceania  (o-she-a'nT-a)  or  Oceanlca  (o-she-an'S-ka)  5th  main  geographical  div. 

of  the  globe,  compfisiBg  the  isls.  in  Malaysia,  Australasia,  &  Polynesia. 
OchakOV  or  OtChakOV  (Sch'a-kof)  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia  in  Europe . . . 
Ochll  Hills  (o'Kil-)  mts.  Perth  co.  Scotland  ;  highest  peak,  2,300  ft. 
Ocmulgee  River  (ok-miil'ge-)  280  m.  long,  Newton  co.  Ga.  to  Altamaha  river. 
Oconee  (6-ko'ne)  co.  N  Ga.  168  D  pop.  8,  X  Watkinsville.  —  co.  S.  C.  620  D 

pop.  19,  X  Walhalla. 

Oconomowoc  (o-k6n'6-mo-wSk)  city,  Waukesha  co.  Wis 

Oconto   (o-k5n'to)  CO.  N  E  Wis.  1,127  D  pop.   15,  X  Oconto.  —  tp.  &  city, 

Oconto  CO.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  1,  city  pop.  5. 
Ocracoke  Inlet  (o'kra-kok-)  into  Pamlico  Sound,  N.  C.  from  Atlantic  ocean. 

Ocumare  (o-koo-ma'ra)  town,  Bolivar  state,  Venezuela,  South  America 

Odawara  (o-da-wa'ra)  bay,  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  entrance  to  Tokyo  city.  —  town, 

on  E  coast  of  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  40  m.  S  W  of  Tokyo,  pop.  20. 

Odell  (o'del')  tp.  &  vU.  Livingston  co.  Ill tp. 

Odenburg  (6'den-booRa)  co.  W.  Hungary.  —  its  #  a  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  37  m. 

S  S  E  of  Vienna,  pop.  27. 
Odenkirchen  (o'den-keerK'en)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Niers  river 

Odense  (6'den-sg)  spt.  town,  *  of  Fiinen  isl.  Denmark 

Odenwald  (o'den-walf )  mt.  region,  Hesse,  Ger.  between  Neckar  &  Main  rivs. 
Oder  (o'der)  riv.  Germany,  510  m.  long,  Carpathian  Mts.  to  Baltic  sea. 

Oderzo  (o-dert'so)  town,  Treviso  prov.  Italy 

Odessa  (o-dSs'sa)  spt.  &  grain  market,  Kherson  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Odeypoor  (o-da-poor').     See  Udalpoe. 

Odin  (o'din)  tp.  &  vil.  Marion  co.  Ill tp. 

Odoiev  (&^io-ySv')  ft.  town,  Tula  govt.  Russia,  on  Upa  riv.  40  m.  S  W  of  Tula. 

Oedelem  (b'de-lSm')  par.  &  vil.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium par. 

Oederan  (S'de-ran')  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  32  m.  N  E  of  Zwickau 

Oeiras  (o-a'g-riis)  city,  #  of  Piauhy  st.ite,  Brazil 

Oels  (Ols)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  10  m.  E  N  E  of  Breslau 

OelsnitZ  (ols'nlts)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Elster  riVer. . . . 

Oesel  (o'sel)  isl.  Livonia,  Russia  in  Europe,  1,200  D,  in  Baltic  sea 

(Eta  (e'ta)  mt.  chain,  Phthiotis  &  Phocis  uome,  Greece  ;  highest  points  7,061  ft. 
OfantO  (o-fiin'to)  riv.  Italy,  75  m.  long,  Avelluio  prov.  to  Adriatic  sea. 
Ofta's  Dyke  (Si'az-)  remains  of  iutrenchment,  Wye  to  Dee  rivs.  England. 
Offenbach  (5('en-biiK')  mfg.  town,  Starkenburg  prov.  Hesse  state,  Germany.. 

Offenburg  (ofgn-booro')  town,  Baden,  Germany,  on  ICinzig  river 

Ogden  (Sg'dSn)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Lenawee  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Monroe  co. 

N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Weber  co.  Ut.  pop.  15. 
Ogden  Peak,  mt.  Wahantch  Range,  near  Ogden,  Ut.  9,638  ft.  high. 

Ogdensburg  (og'di5nz-bQrg)  city,  St.  LawTence  co.  N.  Y 

Ogeechee  (o-gii'che)  riv.  Ga.  200  m.  long,  Greene  co.  to  Atlantic  ocean. 
Ogemaw  (o-ge'rajv)  co.  N  E  Mich.  570  D  pop.  6,  X  West  Branch. 
Ogle  (o'gl)  CO.  N  111.  780  D  pop.  20,  X  Oregon. 
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Oglethorpe  (o'gl-thSrp)  co.  N  E  Ga.  528  D  pop.  17,  X  Lexington. 
OgUo  (ol'yo)  riv.  Italy,  130  m.  long,  Rhsetian  Alps  to  Po  river. 
OgOV^  (o'go'va')  large  riv.  in  French  Kongo,  W  Africa. 

O'Hara  (o-lia'ra)  tp.  Allegheny  co.  Pa 3 

O'HlgginS  (o-lug'ginz)  prov.  Chile,  lat.  34°  S,  2,524  D  pop.  93,  *  Rancagua. 
Ohio  (o-hi'o)  riv.  Miss,  valley,  1,000  in.  long,  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.  to  Miss.  riv. 

—  N  E  cen.  state  of  U.  S.  A.  41,0G0  D  pop.  3,672.  —  co.  S  E  Ind.  90  D  pop.  5, 
X  Rising  Sun.  —  co.  Ky.  610  D  pop.  23,  X  Hartford.  —  co.  W.  Va.  120  D 
pop.  42,  X  Wheeling.  —  tp.  Spencer  co.  Ind.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  "Warrick  co.  Ind. 
pop.  3.  —  tp.  Clermont  co.  0.  pop.  3. 

Ohiau  (olou)  to\vn,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  17  m.  S  E  of  Breslau 8 

Ohomura  (o-ho-moo'ra)  town,  Kiushiu  isl.  Japan 20 

OhOOpee  (o-hoo'pe)   riv.  Ga.  1.30  m.  long,  Washington  co.  to  Altamaba  river. 

Ohrdruf  (or'drSof)  ft.  town,  Saxe-Coburg  duchy,  Germany 5 

Oil  City,  city,  Venango  co.  Pa 11 

Oil  Creek,  50  m.  long,  Crawford  co.  Pa.  to  Allegheny  river. 

Olse  (waz)  riv.  France,  158  m.  long,  from  Chimay,  Belgium,  &  Rocroy, 
France,  to  Seine  riv.  —  dept.  France,  2,201  D  pop.  402,  #  Beauvais. 

OltS  MltSU  (oits  mtt-Eoo')  or  Biwa  (be-wa')  lake,  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  N  E  of 
Kioto,  70  m.  long,  21  m.  wide. 

Oka  (o'ka)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  650  m.  long,  Orel  govt,  to  Volga  riv.  —  riv. 
Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  500  m.  long,  Ergik-Targak-Taigan  Mts.  to  Angara  riv. 

Okamundel  (o-ka-mun'del)  dist.  W  Kathiawar  pen.  India,  334  D 13 

Okanagan  River  (o-kan'a-gan-)  300  m.  long,  from  Okanagan  Lake,  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  to  Cofumbia  river. 

Okanogan  (o-k5n'o-gan)  CO.  N  E  Wash.  7,258  D  pop.  1,  X  Conconully. 

Okayama  (o-ka-ya'ma)  spt.  S  W  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  90  m.  W  S  W  of  Kioto 48 

OkechObee  (o-ke-cho'be)  lake,  S  Fla.  40  m.  long,  25  m.  broad. 

Okeflnokee  Swamp  (o-ke-fT-uo'ke-)  in  S  Ga.  &  N  Fla. 

OkhOta  (o-Ko'ta)  riv.  Siberia,  200  m.  long.  Stanovoi  Mts.  to  Okhotsk  Sea. 

Okhotsk,  Sea  of  (-o-Kotsk')  inlet  of  Pacific  ocean,  between  Kamchatka  &  East- 
ern Siberia,  lat.  51-60°  N,  Ion.  137-155°  E. 

Oklahoma  (Sk-lii-ho'ma)  ter.  U.  S.  Am.  39,030  D  pop.  62,  *  Guthrie,  pop. 
3.  —  CO.  E  Ok.  pop.  12,  X  Oklahoma.  —  town,  X  of  Oklahoma  co.  Ok.  pop.  4. 

Okna  (ok'nii)  town,  N  W  Roumania,  100  m.  N  W  of  Bucharest 9 

Okolona  (o-k6-lo'na)  town,  Chickasaw  co.  Miss 2 

ektlbbeha  (5k-tTb'e-ha)  CO.  N  E  cen.  Miss.  460  D  pop.  18,  X  Starkville. 
land  (o'lant)  isl.  S  E  Sweden,  608  D  pop.  33,  *  Borgholm  ;  alum  mine. 

Olathe  (o-la'the)  city,  X  of  Johnson  co.  Kan 3 

Old  Baldy  (-bal'dT)  mt.  Madison  co.  Mont.  9,711  ft.  high. 

Oldbury  (old'ber-T)  town,  Worcester  co.  England,  5  m.  N  W  of  Birmingham . .         16 

Old  Castile  (-kSs-tel')  old  prov.  cen.  Spain,  25,408  D  pop.  1,657. 

Oldebroek  (ol'de-brSok')  vil.  Gelderland  prov.  Netherlands 5 

Oldenburg  (ol'den-bCrg,  Ger.  ol'den-boorG')  grand  duchy,  Germany,  composed 

of  Oldenburg,  2,076  D,  Lubeck,  209  D,  &  Bikkenfeld,  194  D ;  total,  2,479  D 

pop.  355.  —  its  *,  a  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  on  Hunte  riv.  pop.  23. 
Oldham  (old'ham)  CO.  N  Ky.  170  D  pop.  7,  X  La  Grange.  —  (old'am)  mfg. 

town,  Lancaster  co.  England,  pop.  131. 

Oldland  (old'land)  town,  Gloucester  co.  England 6 

Olds  (oldz)  tp."Greene  co.  N.  C I 

Old  Store,  tp.  Chesterfield  co.  S.  C 2 

Oldtown,  tp.  &  vil.  Penobscot  co.  Me tp.  5 

Olean  (o'le-5n')  tp.  &  vil.  Cattaraugus  co.  N.  T.  tp.  pop.  12,  vil.  pop.  7. 

OleggiO  (o-l§d'jo)  tovm,  Novara  prov.  Italy,  10  m.  N  of  Novara 8 

Olekma  (o-lBk'ma)  riv.  Siberia,  400  m.  long,  Tablonoi  Mts.  to  Lena  river. 

Olenek  (o-la-nSk')  riv.  Siberia,  800  m.  long,  Yakutsk  govt,  to  Arctic  Ocean. 

Oldron  (o'la'roN')  isl.  dept.  Chareute-Iuferieure,  France, 20  m.  long,  5  m.  wide        17 

Oley  (o'li)  tp.  Berks  co.  Pa 2 

Olgopol  (ol-go'pol)  town,  Podolia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 6 

Olhao  (ol-yowN')  town  &  par.  S  part  of  Portugal,  4  m.  E  of  Faro 7 

Ollnda  (o-len'da)  coast  town,  Pernambuco  state,  Brazil,  South  America 8 

OUva  (o-le'va)  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  6  m.  from  Mediterranean  sea 6 

Olive  (ol'iv)  tp.  &  vil.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Meigs  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

—  tp.  Noble  CO.  0.  pop.  3. 

Ollvenza  (o-le-vgn'tha)  ft.  town,  Badajos  prov.  Spain,  onGuadiana  river 8 

Olmsted  (om'sted)  CO.  S  E  Minn.  648  D  pop.  19,  X  Rochester. 

OlmiitZ  (Sl'miits)  mfg.  city,  Moravia  prov.  Austria,  on  March  river 20 

Olney  (51'ni  1  city,  X  of  Ricliland  co.  Ill 4 

OlonetZ  (6-lo-ngts')  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  57,439  D  pop.  342,  *  Petrozavodsk. 

—  town,  Olonetz  govt.  Russ.  pop.  2  ;  Peter  the  Great  built  his  first  dock  here. 

Oloron  (o'lo'roN')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Basses-Pyrtoges,  France 9 

Olot  (o-lof)  mfg.  town,  Gerona  prov.  Spain,  on  Fluvia  river 10 

Olvera  (ol-va'ra)  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  67  m.  N  E  of  Cadiz 7 

Olvlopol  (ol-ve-o'pol)  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Bug  river 5 

Olympla  (o-lTm'pT-a)  city,  X  of  Tlmrston  co.  and  #  of  Washington 5 

Olympus  (o-lim'piis)  mt.  range,  Thessaly,  9,745  ft.  ;  home  of  the  Greek  gods. 

Olyphant  (51'i-fant)  bor.  Lackawanna  co.  Pa 4 

Om  (om)  riv.  400"m.  long,  Siberia,  Russ.  in  Asia,  Tomsk  govt,  to  Irtish  river. 

Omaha  (o'ma-ha')  city,  X  of  Douglas  co.  Neh 

Oman  (o-maii')  "country,  S  E  Arabia,  82,000  El  pop.  1,500,  *  Maskat. 
Omenak-Flord  (o'men-.ak-fyord')  or  Jacob's  Bight,  point  of  iceberg  distri- 
bution, lat.  70°  40'  N,  W  coast  of  Greenland. 

Omro  (om'ro)  tp.  &  vil.  Winnebago  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Omsk  (omsk)  ft.  town,  Akmolinsk  govt.  Russ.  in  Asia,  on  Irtish  &  Om  rivers. . 

Onalaska  (o'na-15s'ka)  tp.  &  city.  Lacrosse  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  1,  city  pop.  2. 

Onarga  (o-nar'ga)  tp."&  vil.  Iroquois  co.  lU.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Onate  (on-yii'tafmf g.  town,  Guipuzcoa  prov.  Spr.in 5 

Onda  (on'da)  town,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  prov.  Spain 5 

O'Neal  (o-nel')  tp.  San  Joaquin  co.  Cal.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Greenville  co.  S.  C. 
pop.  3. 

Onega  (S-ne'ga,  Russ.  o-na'ga)  riv.  250  m.  long,  Russia  in  Europe,  Latcha  Lake 
to  Onega  Gulf,  White  Sea. 

Oneglia  (o-nal'ya)  town,  Italy,  on  Genoa  Gulf,  41  m.  E  N  E  of  Nice 8 

Oneida  (o-ni'da)  co.  S  E  Ida.  2,700  D  pop.  7,  X  Malad  City.  —  co.  cen.  N.  Y. 
1,196  D  pop.  "123,  X  Utica,  &  Rome.  —  co.  N  Wis.  2,036  D  pop.  5,  X  Rhine- 
lander.  ^  tp.  Eaton  CO.  Mich.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Madison  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  6. 

Oneida  Community,  vil.  Madison  &  Oneida  cos.  N.  Y. ;  inhabited  by  a  com- 
munity, formerly  followers  of  J.  H.  Noyes. 

Oneida  Lake,  cen.  N.  Y.  12  m.  N  E  of  Syracuse,  20  m.  long,  6  m.  wide. 

Oneonta  (6-ne-on'ta)  tp.  &  vil.  Otsego  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  8,  vil.  pop.  6. 

OngOle  (on'gol')  or  Angolu  (an'go-loo')  town,  India,  170  m.  N  of  Madras 30 

Onondaga  (on'on-da'ga)  CO.  cen.  N.  Y.  824  D  pop.  146,  X  Syracuse.  —  tp.  & 
vil.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5. 

Onondaga  Lake,  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  5  m.  long,  1  m.  wide  ;  water  saline. 

Onslow  (Snz'lo)  CO.  N.  C.  640  D  pop.  10,  X  Jacksonville. 

Onslow  Bay  (onz'lo-)  coast  of  N.  C.  bet.  Fear  &  Lookout  Capes,  80  m.  vride. 

Onstwedde  (onst'wed'de)  commune,  Groningen  prov.  Netherlands 6 

Ontario  (on-ta'rT-o)  CO.  W  cen.  N.  Y.  674  IH  pop.  48,  X  Canandaigua.  — tp.  & 
vil.  Wayne  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  lake  between  U.  S.  &  Canada,  190  m.  long, 
55  m.  wide,  0,500  D.  —  prov.  Canada,  219,650  D  pop.  2,114,  *  Toronto.  —  co. 
Ontario  prov.  Canada,  860  D  pop.  59,  X  Whitby. 
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Ontenlente  (on-ta-ne-gn'tft)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  on  Clariano  river... 

Ontonagon  (on'to-nag'on)  co.  Michigan,  1,342  D  pop.  4,  X  Ontonagon. 

OoJa  (oo^^a).     See  Ufa. 

Oojein  (oo-jan').     See  UJJAIN. 

Oostacker  (os'tak'ker)  vil.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Oostcamp  (ost'kamp')  vil.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  3  m.  S  of  Bruges 

Oosterhout  (os'ter-howf)  mfg.  town,  N.  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands 

OpatOW  (o-pa'tov)  town,  Poland,  Russ.  in  Europe,  on  branch  of  Vistula  river 

Opellka  (op'e-li'ka)  city,  X  of  Lee  co.  Ala 

Opelousas  (op'e-feo'sas)  town,  X  of  St.  Landry  par.  La 

Openshaw  (op'gn-sha)  town,  suburb  of  Manchester,  England 

Ophir  (o'fer)  tp. "Butte  co.  Cal.  pop.  2.  —  anc.  country,  rich  in  gold. 

Ophlr,  Mount,  mt.  Malay  Pen.  5,693  ft.  high.  —  mt.  Sumatra,  13,800  ft. 

Oporto  (o-por'to)  Port.  Porto  (pSr'to)  dist.  Entre  Minho-e-Douro  prov.  Por- 
tugal, 882  D  pop.  467.  —  its  *  pop.  106. 

Oppeln  (op'pSln)  govt.  Silesia,  Prussia,  5,103  D  pop.  1,577.  —  its  *  pop.  14. 

Opslo  (op'slo)  town,  suburb  of  Christiania,  Norway  .' 

Oqulrrh  mountains  (o'kwer-)  range,  S  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Ut. 

Oran  (o-riin')  dept.  Algeria," Africa,  44,616  D  pop.  942.  —  its  *  pop.  68;  French. 

Orange  (or'anj)  co.  S  Cal.  740  D  pop.  14,  X  Santa  Ana.  —  co.  Fla.  1,566  D 
pop.  13,  X  "Orlando.  —  co.  S  Ind.  400  D  pop.  15,  X  Paoli.  —  co.  N.  Y.  791  D 
pop.  98,  X  Goshen  &  Newburg.  —  co.  cen.  N.  C.  380  D  pop.  15,  X  HiUsboro. 

—  CO.  E  Tex.  390  D  pop.  5,  X  Orange.  —  co.  E  Vt.  659  D  pop.  20,  X  Chelsea. 

—  CO.  N  cen.  Va.  360  D  pop.  13,  X  Orange  Courthouse.  ^  tp.  New  Haven 
CO.  Conn.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Noble  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Franklin  co. 
Mass.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  4.  —  city,  Essex  co.  N.  J.  pop.  19.  —  tp.  Schuyler 
CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Orangeburg  co.  S.  C.  pop.  8.  —  city,  X  of  Orange  co. 
Tex.  pop.  3.  —  dist.  S  E  France,  now  in  dept.  Vaucluse.  —  (Fr.  pron. 
6'roNzh')  town,  dept.  Vaucluse,  S  France,  pop.  10  ;  important  Roman  antiq- 
uities ;  gave  title  to  Dutch  Princes  of  Orange. 

Orangeburg  (Sr'anj-bCrg)  co.  S  S.  C.  1,400  □  pop.  49,  X  Orangeburg,  pop.  3. 
Orange  Free  State,  republic,  S  Africa,  41,484  D  pop.  208,  *  Bloemfoutein. 

Orangetown  (or'anj-town)  tp.  Rockland  co.  N.  Y 

Oranlenburg  (o-ra'ne-en-bSoro')  town,  Riazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Orbey  (or'ba')  mfg.  town,  Alsace,  Germany,  14  m.  W  N  W  of  Colmar 

OrbltallO  (Sr-be-tello)  fortified  town,  S  Tuscany,  Italy 

Orchomenus  (6r-kom'e-nus)  ruined  city  in  Greece,  7  ra.  N  E  of  Livadia. 
Ord  (8rd)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Valley  co.  Neb.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 
Orebro  (o're-broo)  prov.  Sweden,  3,521  D  pop.  183.  —  its  *  pop.  15. 
Oregon  (Sr'e-gon)  Pacific  state  of  U.  S.  A.  96,030  D  pop.  314,  *  Salem.  —  co. 

S  Mo.  780  D  pop.  10,  X  Alton.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Ogle  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2, 

city  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Lucas  co.  O.  pop.  3. 
Oregon  City,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Clackamas  co.  Ore.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  3 
OrekhOV  {o-ra-Kov')  town,  Taurida  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Konskaia  river. 
Orel  (o-rgl')  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  18,042  D  pop.  2,021.  —  its  *  pop.  78. 
Orenburg  (o'ren-boors')  govt.  Russia  in  Asia  &  Europe,  73,816  D  pop.  1,289. 

—  its  *  pop.  63. 

Orense  (o-rgn'sS)  prov.  Spain,  2,739  O  pop.  405.  —  its  *,  on  Mino  riv.  pop.  13. 
Orgaos,  Serra  Dos  (sgr'rii  dos  or-gii'oNs)  mts.  S  Brazil,  3,800  ft.  high. 

Orglev  (or-ge-gv')  town,  Bessarabia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Oria  (o're-a)  town,  Lecce  prov.   Italy,  pop.  7.  —  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain, 

pop.  7. 
Orlente  (o-re-ei/ta)  prov.  E  Ecuador,  S.'  Am.  pop.  80,  *  Santa  Rosa  de  Otas. 

Orihuela  (o-re-wa'la)  city,  Alicante  prov.  Spain 

Orinoco  (o-ri-no'ko)  riv.  S.  Am.  1,600  m.  long,  mts.  of  Guiana  to  Atlantic  oc. 
Orlssa  (o-ris'sa)  div.  Bengal,  British  India,  8,122  D  pop.  3,865,  *  Cuttack. 

Orlstano  (o-rTs-tii'no)  town,  Cagliari  prov.  Sardinia  isl.  Italy 

Orizaba  (o-re-tha'sa)  volcanic  peak.  Vera  Cruz  state,  Mexico,  17,380  ft.  high. 

—  town.  Vera  Cruz  state,  Mexico,  25  m.  S  of  the  mt.  pop.  20. 

Orkhon  (or'Kon')  riv.  N  Mongolia,  380  m.  long,  Khangai  Mts.  to  Selenga  river. 
Orkney  (Srk'ne-)  and  Shetland  (-shet'Iand)  isl.  co.  Scotland,  957  D  pop.  59  ; 

X  Kirkwall  &  Lerwick. 
Orkney  Islands  (Srk'ne-)  arch.  N  of  Scotland,  375  D  pop.  30,  X  Kirkwall. 

Orlando  (6r-lanMo)  city,  X  of  Orange  co.  Fla 

Orl^annais  (or'la'an'nS')  old  prov.   France,  with  *  Orleans,  now  depts.  of 

LOIEET,  EUKE-ET-LOIK,  &  LOER-ET-CheK. 

Orleans  (8r'le-anz)  par.  S  E  La.  187  D  pop.  242,  X  New  Orleans.  —  co.  N.  Y. 
399  a  pop.  31^  X  Albion.  —  co  N  Vt.  728  D  pop.  22,  X  Irasburg.  —  tp.  Jef- 
ferson CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Orleans  (Sr'la'SN')  city,  *  of  dept.  Loiret,  Prance 

Ormsby  (Srmz'bl)  co.  W  Nev.  144  D  pop.  5,  X  Carson  City. 

Ormskirk  (Srmz'kirk)  mfg.  &  min.  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 

Ormus  (Sr'miis)  isl.  Persian  Gulf,  lat.  27°  5'  N,  Ion.  56°  29'  E  ;  once  a  rich  spt. 

Ormus,  strait  of,  bet.  Persian  Gulf  &  Arabian  Sea,  150  ra.  long,  30  m.  wide. 

Ornans  (Sr'noN')  town  &  beautiful  valley,  dept.  Doubs,  France 

Orne  (Srn)  dept.  N  W  France,  2,354  D  pop.  354,  *  Alengon. 

Oro  (Sr'o)  prov.  S  W  Ecuador,  pop.  33,  *  Machalo. 

Orono  (o'ro-no)  tp.  &  vil.  Penobscot  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Orontes  (o-ron'tez)  riv.  N  Syria,  240  ra.  long,  Anti-Libanus  mts.  to  Medit.  sea. 

Oroshaza  (o'rSsh'ha'zS')  vil.  B^ki^s  co.  Hungary 

Orotava  (o-rS-ta'va)  town,  Tenerifte  isl.  Canary  Isls 

Orovllle  (o'ro-vTl)  town,  X  of  Butte  co.  Cal 

Orrery  (5r'e-rT-)  and  Kilmore  (-kll-mor')  barony,  Cork  CO.  Munster,  Ireland 

Orrville  (Qr'vTl)  vil.  Wayne  co.  O 

Orsara  (or-sa'ra)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Italy 

Orsha  (or'sha)  town,  Mohilev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Dnieper  river 

Orsk  (8rsk)  town,  Orenburg  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  on  Ural  river 

Orsova  (or'so'vo')  town,  Servia,  on  isl.  Danube  riv.  4  m.  above  "  Iron   Gates  " 

Orta  (or'ta)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy 

Orte  (or'ta)  town,  Italy,  15  ra.  E  of  Viterbo,  on  Tiber  river 

Ortelsburg  (or'telz-booro')  town  &  commune,  E.  Prussia com. 

Orthez  (Sr'ta')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Basses-Pyrgnges,  France 

Ortiz  (or-teth')  toivn,  Miranda  state,  Venezuela,  South  America 

Ortler  or  Ortler-Spitze  (ort'ler-spet'se)  mt.  12,852  ft.  high,  Rhaetian  Alps, 
Tyrol ;  the  highest  mt.  in  Austria. 

Ortona  (or-to'na)  town,  Chieti  prov.  Italy,  on  Adriatic  sea 

Oruba  (o-roo'ba)  isl.  off  coast  Venezuela,  Dutch  Antilles,  69  D 

Oruro  (o-roo'ro)  dept.  Bolivia,  South  America,  21,331  D  pop.  111.  —  its  *, 
and  #  of  Bolivia  till  1893,  pop.  10. 

OrvletO  (or-ve-a'to)  city,  Perugia  prov.  Italy ;  faraous  cathedral 

Orwell  (or'wel)  tp.  Bradford  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Addison  co.  Vt.  tp. 
pop.  1. 

Orzi— Novl  (ord'ze-no've)  vil.  Brescia  prov.  Italy,  near  Oglio  river 

Osage  (o-saj')  CO.  E  Kan.  720  D  pop.  25,  X  Lyndon.  —  co.  E  cen.  Mo.  586  D 
pop.  13,  X  Linn.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Mitchell  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2. 

—  city,  Osage  co.  Kan.  pop.  3. 

Osage  Mission,  city,  Neosho  co.  Kan 

Osage  River,  500  m.  long,  Wabaunsee  co.  Kan.  to  Missouri  river. 
Osaka  (o'za-kii)  spt.  &  mfg.  city,  S  W  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  20  m.  S  W  of  Kioto. . 
Osawatomle  (Ss'a-wot'g-me)  tp.  &  city,  Miami  co.  Kan.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  3. 
Osborne  (oz'burn)  co.  N  Kan.  900  D  pop.  12.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 
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Oscarshamn  (Ss'kavz-hamn')  town,  Kalmar  prov.  Sweden 

Osceola  (os-e-o'Ia)  CO.  S  Fla.  1,758  D  pop.  3,  X  Kissimmee.  —  co.  N  W  lo. 
408  n  pop.  6,  X  Si'bley.  —  co.  N  W  ceu.  Mich.  580  D  pop.  J5,  X  Hersey. 

Osceola  City,  coextensive  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Clarke  co.  lo 

Osceola  Drills,  bor.  Clearaeld  co.  Pa 

OschatZ  (o'sliat.s)  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  31  m.  E  S  B  of  Leipsic  . . 

Oschersleben  (osh'ers-la'bgn)  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Bode  river 

Oscoda  (os-ko'da)  co.  H  E  Midi.  580  D  pop.  2,  X  Mio.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Iosco  co. 
Mich.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  4. 

OshkOSh  (osh'kosh')  city,  X  of  Winnebago  co.  Wis 

Oshmlany  (osh-mya/ne)  town,  Vilna  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Oslununeyn  (5sh-uioo-uau')  or  Eslunoom  (Ssli'moom')  vil.  Egypt,  on  the  NUe 

riv.  '27°  46'  N  ;  site  of  Heemop'olis  Mao'na 

OsllO  (o-se'lo)  vil.  Sardinia  isl.  Italy,  6  ni.  E  of  Sassari 

OsimO  (os'e-mo)  town,  Ancona  prov.  Italy,  near  Musoue  river 

OskalOOSa  (os'k.j-loo'sa)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Mahaska  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop. 
7.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Kan.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Oskol  (os-kol')  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  210  m.  long,  Kursk  govt,  to  Donetz  riv. 

Osmau-Bazar  (os-man'-ba-ziir')  town,  Bulgaria,  32  m.  W  of  Shumla 

Osmanjlk  (os-man-jek')  town,  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  Kizil-Irmak  river 

Osnabriick  (os'ua-briik')  dist.  Hanover,  Prussia,  2,396  D  pop.  300.  —  its  # 
pop.  40. 

Osnaburg  (oz'na-bi3rg)  tp.  &  vil.  Stark  co.  0.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Ospino  (os-pe'no)  town,  Zaniora  state,  Venezuela,  Soutli  America 

Ossa  (os'sa)  mt.  Thessaly,  Greece,  opposite  to  Mt.  Olympus. 

Ossett-Wltll-Gawthorpe  (5s'et-wTth-ga'th6rp)  tovra,  York  co.  England 

Ossinlng  (os'in-iug)  tp.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y 

Osslpee  (os'T-pe')  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Carroll  co.  N.  H tp. 

OstashkOV  (5s-tasli-kbv')  town,  Tver  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  SeligerLake 

Ostend  (ost-end')  spt.  &  watering  place,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Oster  (Ss'ter)  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

OBtergbtlahd  (6s-ter-got'lant)/o)-m.  Linkoping,  prov.  S  E  Sweden,  4,243  D 
pop.  267,  *  Norrkoping. 

Osterode  (5s'te-ro'de)  mfg.  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6.  —  town,  E. 
Prussia  prov.  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Ostla  (5s'tT-a)  vil.  mouth  of  Tiber  riv.  Italy ;  anc.  port  of  Rome. 

Ostiaks  (5s'ti-Sks')  people  of  S  Siberia,  between  Irtish  &  Yenisei  rivers. 

Ostlglia  (os-tel'ya)  town,  Mantua  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  on  Po  river 

Ostrasia  (os-tra'she-a)  or  Austrasia  (as-tra'she-a)  the  most  E  div.  of  Char- 
lemagne's empire  when  broken  up  ;  Meuse  riv.  to  Bohmerwald  mts. 

Ostrog  (5s-trog')  town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

OstrogOlsk  (os-tro-goisk')  town,  Voronej  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Ostrok  (Ss-trok')  convent  &  stronghold,  Montenegro,  22  m.  N  E  of  Cattaro. 

Ostrolenka  (os-tro-len'ka)  town,  Lomja  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Ostroviec  (os'tro-vgtz')  town,  Radom  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Ostrow  (Ss'trov)  town,  Lomja  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

OstrOWO  (5s-tro'wo)  town,  Prussia,  67  m.  S  E  of  Posen 

Ostunl  (os-too'ne)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy 

Osuna  (o-soo'na)  town,  Sevilla  prov.  Spain 

OswaldtWiStle  (Ss'wald-twTs'l)  mfg.  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 

OswegatcMe  (os-we-gach'I)  tp.  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y 

Oswegatchie  River,  N.  Y.  130  m.  long,  Herkimer  CO.  to  St.  Lawrence  river. 

Oswego  (5s-we'go)  CO.  N.  Y.  962  D  pop.  72,  X  O.swego,  pop.  22.  —  tp.  Oswego 
CO.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Labette  co.  Kan.  city  pop.  3. 

Oswego  Falls,  vU.  Oswego  co.  N.  Y 

Oswestry  (bz'es-tre)  town,  Shropshire,  England 

OtagO  (o-tii'go)  prov.  Middle  Isl.  New  Zealand,  25,487  D  pop.  153,  #  Dunedin. 

OtagO  Bay,  bay  on  S  E  side  of  Middle  Isl.  New  Zealand. 

OtavalO  (o-ta-valo)  town,  Ecuador,  S.  Am. ;  ruined  by  earthquake,  1868 

Otea  (o-ta'a)  or  Great  Barrier  Island,  on  N  E  coast  N.  Isl.  New  Zealand. 

Otero  (o-ta'ro)  CO.  S  E  Col.  2,050  D  pop.  4,  X  La  Junta. 

OtlSCO  (6-tTs'ko)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Ionia  co.  Mich tp. 

Otley  (5f  li)  town.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England 

Otoe  (o'to)  CO.  S  E  Neb.  609  D  pop.  25,  X  Nebraska  City. 

Otricoli  (o-tre'ko-le)  vil.  Umbria,  Italy  ;  remains  of  anc.  Oceic'tjlum 

Otsego  (ot-se'go)  lake,  Otsego  co.  N  Y.  9  m.  long,  1^  m.  wide.  —  co.  N  Mich. 
540  D  pop.  4.  —  CO.  S  E  cen.  N.  Y.  956  D  pop.  51,  X  Cooperstown.  —  tp.  & 
vil.  Allegan  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  .—  tp.  Otsego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  5. 

Ottaiano  (ot-ta-ya'no)  town,  12  m.  E  of  Naples,  Italy 

Ottakrlng  (ot'ta-kring')  town,  Lower  Austria,  W  suburb  of  Vienna 

Ottawa  TSf'ta-wa)  CO.  N  Kan.  720  D  pop.  13,  X  Minneapolis.  —  co.  W  Mich. 
570  D  pop.  "35, 'X  Grand  Haven.  —  co.  N  O.  311  D  pop.  22,  X  Port  Clinton. 

—  city,  X  of  La  Salle  co.  111.  pop.  10.  —  city,  X  of  Franklin  co.  Kan.  pop.  6. 

—  tp.  Allen  CO.  O.  pop.  16.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Putnam  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil. 
pop.  2.  ^  riv.  Canada,  700  m.  to  St.  Lawrence  riv.  —  co.  Quebec  prov.  Can- 
ada, 5,705  n  pop.  64,  X  Hull.  ^  city,  X  of  Carleton  co.  and  #  of  Dominion 
of  Canada,  pop.  44. 

Ottensen  (ot'ten-sen)  town,  Sleswick-Holstein,  Prussia ;  suburb  of  Hamburg  . 
Ottertail,  co.  W  Minn.  2,200  D  pop.  34,  X  Fergus  Falls. 

Ottertedl  Lake,  in  Ottertail  co.  Minn.  12  m.  long  ;  outlet.  Red  River  of  North. 
Ottery  Saint  Mary  (ot'er-i-)  town  &  par.  Devon  co.  England,  on  Otter  river 

Otto  (ot'to)  tp.  McKean  co.  Pa 

Ottomacs  (St'tS-maks')  tribe  of  Indians  in  W  Venezuela,  South  America. 

Ottone  (5t-to'na)  town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  near  Trebbia  river 

Ottumwa  (ot-tiim'wa)  city,  X  of  Wapella  co.  lo 

Ottweiler  (St'wi-lerftown,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  33  m.  S  E  of  Treves 

Ouachita  (w8sh'I-ta')  co.  S  Ark.  732  D  pop.  17,  X  Camden.  —  par.  N  La. 

644  D  pop.  18,  X  Monroe. 
Ouachita  River,  550  m.  long,  W  Ark.  to  Red  River  near  mouth. 
Ouargla  or  Wargla  (war'gla)  town,  Ouargla  Oasis,  Algerian  Sahara,  Africa. . 
Ouche  (obsh)  riv.  50  m.  long,  dept.  C8te-d'0r,  Fr.  —  anc.  dist.  Normandy,  Fr. 
Oudh  (owd)  former  kingdom,  India,  now  united  to  N.  W.  Provinces,  24,246  D 

pop.  12,653.  ^  its  former  #,  pop.  10,  now  suburb  of  Faizab.'id. 
Ougr^e  (oo'gra')  vil.  &  commune,  Lit^ge  prov.  Belgium,  on  Meuse  river.. com. 

OuUlns  (ool'laN')  mfg.  vil.  dept.  Rh6ne,  France 

Ouray  (oo-ra')  co.  S  W  Col.  450  D  pop.  7.  —  its  X  pop.  3. 

Ourcq  (oork)  riv.  dept.  Aisne,  France,  30  m.  long ;  part  of  Paris  water  supply. 

Ouro  PretO  (oo'ro  pra'to)  city,  #  of  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil 

Ouse  (ooz)  riv.  Sussex  co.  Eng.  —  riv.  York  co.  Eng.  GO  m.  long.  North  Riding 

to  Hiunber  riv.  ^  or  Great  Ouse,  riv.  160  ni.  long,  Northampton  co.  to  Wash. 
Outagamie  (oo'ta-gam-T)  co.  N  E  cen.  Wis.  G40  D  pop.  39,  X  Appleton. 

Ovada  (o-vii'da)  fown,  Alessandria  prov.  Italy,  on  Orbe  river 

Ovalle  (o-val'ya)  town,  Coquinibo  prov.  Chile,  South  America 

Ovar  (o-viir')  town,  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  on  Ovar  river 

Over  (o'ver)  town,  Cheshire,  England 

Over  Darwen  (o'ver  diir'wgn)  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 

Overton  (o'ver-ton)"co.  cen.'Tenn.  360  D  pop.  12,  X  Livingston. 

Overyssche  (o'v'er-esh')  vil.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  on  Y.ssche  river 

Overyssel  (o-ver-is'sel)  prov.  Netherlands,  1,291  D  pop.  297,  *  ZwoUe. 

Ovid  (Sv'Td)  tp"  &  vil.  Clinton  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  a 

X  of  Seneca  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4. 


Pop. 


10 


15 


Ovidlopol  (o-ve-de-o'pol)  ft.  naval  station,  Kherson  govt.  Russia  in  Europe. . . 

OvledO  (o-ve-a'Do)  prov.  Asturias,  Spain,  4,091  D  pop.  595.  —  its  *,  a  city  on 
Nalon  &  Nora  rivs.  57  m.  E  of  Portuguese  frontier,  pop.  43. 

Ovrutch  (o-vrooch')  town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Marinna  river 

Owatonna  (o-wa-ton'a)  tp.  &  city,  X'of  Steele  co.  Minn city 

OwegO  (o-we'go)  tp.  &  vil.  Tioga  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  9,  vil.  pop.  6. 

Owen  (o'en)  CO.  S  W  cen.  Ind.  390  D  pop.  15,  X  Spencer.  —  co.  N  Ky.  312  D 
pop.  18,  X  Owenton. 

Owensboro  (o'enz-btir-ro)  city,  X  of  Daviess  co.  Ky 

Owens  Lake,  saluie  lake,  Inyo  co.  Cal.  18  m.  long,  10  m.  wide. 

Owens  River,  Cal.  175  m.  long.  Mono  CO.  to  Owens  Lake. 

Owen  Stanley  ^or  Mt.  Victoria,  mountain,  Br.  New  Guinea,  13,121  ft.  high. 

OWOSSO  (6-wos'6)  tp.  &  city,  Shiawassee  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  1,  city  pop.  7. 

Owsley  (owz'16)  CO.  S  E  Ky.  17C  D  pop.  fi,  X  Booneville. 

Owyhee  (o-wi'he)  co.  S  W  Ida.  7,800  D  pop.  2,  X  Silver  City. 

Owyhee  River,  350  m.  long,  N  Nev.  to  Snake  River. 

Oxford  (5ks'ford)  co.  W  Me.  1,892  D  pop.  31,  X  Par-is.  —  tp.  &  town,  Calhoun 
CO.  Ala.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Oxford  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  1.  ^ 
tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  3.  —city,  X  of  Lafayette  co.  Miss.  pop. 
2.  —  tp.  &  town,  Warren  co.  N.  J.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Che- 
nango CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Granville  co.  N.  C. 
tp.  pop.  6,  town  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Butler  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2.  — 
bor.  Chester  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  or  Oxfordshire,  co.  cen.  England,  756  D  pop. 
186.  —  its  X,  seat  of  Oxford  university,  pop.  46.  —  co.  S  Ontario  prov.  Can- 
ada, 602  D  pop.  49,  X  Woodstock. 

Oxonla  (ok-so'ni-a)  anc.  name  of  Oxford,  England. 

Oyarzun  (o-yav-thoon')  town,  Guipuzcoa  prov.  Spain 

Oyster  Bay,  tp.  &  vil.  Queens  CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  12,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Oystermouth,  bathing  place,  Glamorgan  co.  Wales,  Swansea  Bay par. 

Ozark  (6-zark')  co.  Mo.  780  □  pop.  10,  X  Gainesville.  —  precinct  &  vil.  X  of 
Dale  CO.  Ala.  prec.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Webster  co.  Mo.  pop.  3. 

Ozark  Mountains,  in  Ark.,  Mo.,  &  Ind.  Ter.  &  bet.  Ark.  &  Mo.  rivers. 

Ozaukee  (o-za'ke)  co.  E  Wis.  232  D  pop.  15,  X  Ozaukee. 

Ozieri  (od-ze-a're)  town,  Sassari  prov.  Sardinia  isl.  Italy 

Ozora  (o'zo'ro')  vil.  Tolna  co.  Hungary 

OzorkOW  (o-zor'kov)  town,  Poland,  Russ.  in  Europe,  76  m.  W  S  W  of  Warsaw 


Paarl  (pari)  town.  Cape  Colony,  S  Africa,  18  m.  N  E  of  Cape  Town 

Pabianize  (pa^be-a-ne'za)  town,  Petrikau  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Pabna  (piib'ng)  dist.  Bengal,  Brit,  India,  1,838  0  pop.  1,212.— its  *,pop.  16. 

Paceco  (pa-cha'ko)  town,  Trapani  prov.  Sicily  isl.  Italy 

Pacentro  (pa-chgu'tro)  town,  Aquila  prov.  Italy 

Pachacama  (pa-cha-ka-ma')  vil.  dept.  Lima,  Peru  ;  ruins  of  anc.  temple. 

Pacheco  (pa-cha'ko)  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain 

Pachino  (pa-ke'no)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily  isl.  Italy 

Pachltea  (pa-che-ta'a)  riv.  Peru,  S.  Am.  200  m.  long,  Andes  mts.  to  Ucayale  riv. 

Pachuca  (pa-choo'ka)  town,  #  of  Hidalgo  state,  Mexico 

Pacific  (pa-sif'ik)  CO.  S  W  Wash.  896  D  pop.  4,  X  Oysterville.  —  tp.  Hum- 
boldt CO.  Cal.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Franklin  co.  Mo.  pop.  1. 

Pacific  Ocean,  extends  from  Arctic  to  Antarctic  circle,  133°  of  lat.  &  from 
WAm.  to  Australia,  Malay  Arch.  &  E  Asia,  160°  of  Ion.  70,000,000  D. 

PactolUS  (pSk-to'liis)  tp.  &  vil.  Pitt  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  now  Baguli  (ba'- 
goo'le')  anc.  riv.  Smyrna  vilayet,  Asia  Minor  ;  said  to  have  golden  sands. 

Padang  (pa-dang')  town,  W  coast  Sumatra  isl.  Malay  Archipelago 

Faddlngton  (pad'ing-tgn)  par.  Middlesex  co.  England,  suburb  of  London,  pop. 
107.  —  suburb  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  pop.  11. 

Paderborn  (pa'der-born)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia 

Padiham  (pad'i-ham)  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 

Padinalknad  (pa'dl-uiilk'niid)  dist.  Kurg  prov.  British  India,  472  D 

Padron  (pa-dron')  town,  Coruiia  prov.  Spain  ;  place  of  pilgrimage 

Padua  (pSd'u-a)  It.  Padova  (pa'do-va)  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  755  D  pop.  431. 
—  its  #,  a  fortified  city,  22  m.  W  of  Venice,  on  Bacchiglione  riv.  pop.  47. 

Paducah  (pa-du'ka)  city,  X  of  McCracken  co.  Ky.  on  Ohio  river 

Padula  (pa-doo'la)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy 

Paduli  (pa-doo'le)  town,  Benevento  prov.  Campania,  Italy 

Paejaene  (pa-ya'ne)  lake,  Nyland  prov.  Finland,  Russia,  90  m.  long,  20 m.  wide. 

Paesana  (pa-a-sa'na)  town,  Italy,  13  m.  W  N  W  of  Saluzzo com. 

Paestum  (pes'tum).    See  Pesto. 

Pagani  (pa-gii'ne)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy 

Paganico  (pa-ga'ne-ko)  tomi,  Aquila  prov.  Italy 

Page,  CO.  S  W  lo.  528  n  pop.  21,  X  Clarinda.  —  co.  N  Va.  288  D  pop.  13,  X  Luray. 

Pago  (pa'go)  isl.  Dalmatia  prcv.  Aust.  in  Adriatic  sea,  pop.  5.  —  its  #  pop.  3. 

PagOSa  Peak  (pa-go'sii-)  Saguache  Mts.  Col.  12,674  ft.  high. 

Pagsanjan  (pag-sau-jan')  town,  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  Group,  Malay  Arch 

Pahang  (pa-hang')  native  state,  Malay  Pen.  10,000  D  pop.  53.  —  its  *. 

Painesville  (panz'vil)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Lake  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  8,  vil.  pop.  5. 

Paint,  tp.  Fayette  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  hamlet.  Highland  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Paisley  (paz'li)  town,  Renfrew  co.  Scotland 

Paita  (pa-e'ta)  spt.  town,  Piura  dept.  Peru,  S.  Am.  ;  best  harbor  on  coast.  . . . 

Pakhoi  (pak-ho'e)  treaty  port,  Kwangtung  prov.  China,  on  Gulf  of  Tonquin . . 

Pakracz  (pak'rats')  town,  Slavonia,  Hungary 

Paks  (poksh)  town,  Tolna  co.  Hungary,  on  Danube  river 

Palafurgel  (pa-la-foor-Hel')  town,  Gerona  prov.  Spain 

Palagonia  (pii-lii-go'ne-a)  town,  Sicily  isl.  Italy,  20  m.  S  W  of  Catania 

Palaja  (pa-la'ya)  town  &  commune,  Pisa  prov.  Italy com. 

Palakonda  (pii-la-k6n'da)  town,  Vizagapatam  dist.  N  E  Madras  pres.  Br.  India 

Palamau  (pSl'a-mou')  region,  Chotia  Nagpur  div.  Bengal,  Brit.  India,  4,260  D 
pop.  3G7.  —  its  *. 

Palanka,  Neu,  DeutSCh,  and  Alt  (noi-p5'lan'k5,  doitch-,  alt-)  three  contig- 
uous vils.  Bacs  CO.  S  Hungary,  on  Danube  river joint  pop. 

Falanpur  (pal'an-pobr')  British  agency  over  11  native  states,  Gujardt,  India, 
4,800  D  pop.  503.  —  native  state,  pop.  216.  —  its  *  pop.  17. 

Palatinate  or  Pfalz,  Lower  n«rf  Upper  (-pa-ist'l-nat,  -pfiilts)  old  div.  of 

Ger.  now  divided  among  Bavaria,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  Baden,  &  Hesse. 
Palatine  (pSl'a-tin)  tp.  &  vil.  Cook  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Montgomery  co. 

N.  Y.  pop.  3. " 

Palatka  (pa-lSt'ka)  city,  X  of  Putnam  co.  Fla 

Palawan  (pa-la-win')  isl.  Philippine  Isls.  Malay  Arch.  260  m.  Jong,  30  m.  broad. 

Palazzo  (pa-lat'so)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Palazzo-Adriano  (-ii-drf-ii'no)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Palazzuolo  (pit-Vat-soS-o'lo)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Italy 

Palembang  (pii'lSm-biing')  Dutch  prov.  S  coast  Sumatra  isl.  61,152  0  pop. 

055.  —  its  ^-,  town  on  Palembang  riv.  pop.  25. 

Palena  (i>;i^la'nii)  town,  Chieti  prov. Italy,  21  m.  S  S  Wof  Lanciano 

Palencla  (pii-Iiin'the-ii)  prov.  in  Old  Castile,  Spain,  3,126  D  pop.  189.  —  its  * 

pop.  13,  a  city  on  Carrion  river. 
Palenque  (pa-lSn'kii)  vil.  Chiapas  state,  Mexico ;  famous  ruins,?  m.  S  Wof  it. 
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S,  e,  i,  o,  u,  long ;  a,  o,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  5,  8,  T,  8,  8,  short ;  a,  8,  i,  o,  n,  obscure;  far,  lAst,  fall,  cSre ;  term ;  foOd,  fo6t,  f(irl_;  6  as  in  fSr  ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow : 
a,  o,  ii,  u,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  ch  as  in,  chin ;  g  as  in  get ;  n  as  in  linger,  link ;  ng  as  in  slug ;  tb  as  in  thin ;  tbas  in  tliiue ;  I,  S,  k,  w,  b,  d,  o,  a,  k,  n  (see  p.  1719). 
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Palenno   (pa-Ier'm6,  It.   pa-I5r'mo)  anc.  Panoe'mus,  prov.   N  Sicily,  Italy, 

1,964  n  pop.  783.  —  its  *-  and  *  of  Sicily,  a  ft.  city,  pop.  206. 
Palestine  (pSl'gs-tin)  city,    X  of  Anderson  co.  Tex.  pop.  6.  —  country,  S  W 

part  of  Syrioj  5?urkey  in  Asia,  length  193  m.  breadth  75  m.  11,000  D. 

Palestrina  (pa-les-tre'na)  city,  cen.  Italy,  22  m.  E  S  E  of  Rome 

Palghat  (pal'giit')  ft.  town,  Malabar  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India 

Pali  (pa'le)  cml.  town,  Jodlipur  dominion,  Rajputana,  India 

Pallano  (pa-le-S'no)  ft.  town,  cen.  Italy,  7  m.  N  W  of  Anagni 

Palisade  (pal'I-sad')  tp.  Bergen  co.  N.  J 

Palisades,  a  high  range  of  trap  rock,  18  m.  long,  on  W  bank  of  Hudson  riv. 

in  N.  Y.  &  N.  J. 
Palk'S  Strait  (paks-)  bet.  Ceylon  isl.  &  India,  10°  N,  80°  E,  40  m.  wide. 
Pal  Labada  (pal  la-ha'da)  native  state,  Orissa,  India,  452  D  pop.  15.  —  its  *. 
Pallamcotta  (pal'yam-kSt'tii)  town,  Tinnevelli  dist.  S  Madras,  British  India. . 

Pallanza  (pal-lan'za)  town.  Piedmont,  Italy,  on  Lago  Maggiore 

Palllce  (pai'es)  hamlet,  Longford  co.  Ireland  ;  Goldsmith  born  here. 

Palma  (pal'ma)  town,  Caserta  prov.  It.  pop.  7.  —  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily, 

It.  pop.  13.  —  town,  Huelva  prov.  Sp.  pop.  4.  ^  ft.  town,  #  of  Majorca  isl. 

&  of  Baleares  prov.  Sp.  pop.  61.  —  or  San  Miguel  de  Palma  (san  me-gal' 

da  piil'ma)  isl.  Canary  Group,  333  D  pop.  33,  #  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Palma. 

Palma  del  Rio  (pal'ma  del  re'o)  town,  Cordova  prov.  Spain 

Palma  Nuova  (pal'ma  nwo'vii)  ft.  town,  Italy,  12  m.  S  S  E  of  Udine 

Palmella  (pSl-mSl'Ia)  town,  Estremadura  prov.  Portugal 

Palmer  (pa'mer)  tp.  &  vil.  Hampden  CO.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  7,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 

Northampton  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Palml  (pal'me)  city,  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy 

Palmyra  (pSl-mi'ra)  tp.  Douglas  co.  Kan.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Marion  co.  Mo. 

pop.  3.  —  town,  Burlington  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Wayne  co.  N.  T. 

tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Halifax  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  2.  ^  anc. 

Tai/mor,  ruined  city,  Syrian  desert,  120  m.  N  E  of  Damascus. 
Palo  (pa'lo)  town,  Avellino  prov.  Italy,  pop.  3.  —city,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  pop.  11. 
Palo   Alto  (palo  iil'to)  CO.  N  lo.  576  D  pop.  9,  X  Emmettsburg.  —  bor. 

Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  battlefield,  Cameron  co.  Tex.  May,  1846. 

Palombara  (pa-lom-bii'ra)  town,  cen.  Italy,  8  m.  N  of  Tivoli 

Palo  Pinto  (pii'lo  pTn'to)  CO.  N  Tex.  960  U  pop.  8,  X  Palo  Pinto. 

Palos  (pa'los)  spt.  Huelva  prov.  Spain ;  Columbus  set  sail  for  America,  1492. . 

Palota  (psflo'to')  town,  Veszprim  co.  Hungary 

Palu  (pa'loo')  town,  Kurdistan,  Turkey  in  Asia,  55  m.  N  of  Diarbekr 

Pamlers  (pa'me-a')  town,  dept.  Ari^ge,  France,  on  Ari(5ge  river 

Pamir  (pa-mer'")  tableland,  cen.  Asia,  15,000  ft.  high ;  called  by  the  natives, 

Bam-i-duneah,  "  Roof  of  the  world." 
Pamlico  (pSm'li-ko)  co.  N.  C.  460  D  pop.  7,  X  Bayboro. 
Pamlico  Sound,  passage,  75  m.  long,  20  m.  wide,  bet.  N.  C.  &  coast  islands. 
Fampa  (piim'pii)  ter.  cen.  Argentine  Rep.  S.  Am.  191,842  D  pop.  40,  *  Acha. 
Pampanga  (pam-pan'gii)prov.  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  Isls.  Malay  Arch.  2,7000 

pop.  177,  *  Bacolor. 
Pampas  (pam'pas)  plains,  S  Argentine  Republic,  South  America,  600,000  D. . . 
Pampas   del  Sacramento  (pam'piis  dSl  sa-kra-men'to)  plains,  N  E  Peru, 

South  America,  60,000  D. 
Pamplona  (pam-plo'na)  ft.  town,  *  of  Navarre  prov.  Spain,  on  Agra  river. . . 
Pamunkey  (pa-mi3nk'i)  riv.  Va.  80  m.  long,  to  York  river. 
Pana  (pa'na)  tp.  &  city.  Christian  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  5. 
Panama  (pan-a-mii')  dept.  Colombia,  31,571  D  pop.  285.  —  its  #  pop.  30,  a  spt. 

on  Panama  Gulf.     See  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Panaria  (pa-na-re'a)  isl.  Lipari  Group,  Mediterranean  sea,  7  m.  in  circuit. 
Panaro  (pa-na'ro)  riv.  Italy,  75  m.  long,  Cimone  Mt.  to  Po  river. 
Panay  (pa-ni')  isl.  Philippine  Isls.  Malay  Arch.  4,560  D  pop.  567,  *  Ilo-ilo. 

Pandemia  (pan-dSr'mii)  town,  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  Marmora  Sea 

Pandharpur  (pan'thar-poor')  town,  Sholapur  dist.  Bombay,  British  India 

Pangasinan  (pan-ga-sl-uan')  prov.  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  Group,  Malay  Arch.. 
Pangong  (pan'gong')  two  salt  lakes,  Kashmir  &  Tibet,  100  m.  long,  3  to  4  m. 

wide,  14,000  ft.  above  ths  sea. 

Panipat  (p5n'T-pat')  town,  Punjab,  British  India,  55  m.  N  N  W  of  Delhi 

Panjim  (pan-zheN')  or  New  Goa  (-go'a)  *  of  Port.  India,  5  m.  W  of  Goa 

Pannanich  (pan'a-niK')  vil.  &  watermg  place,  Aberdeen  co.  Scotland. 

Pannonia  (p5n-no'ni-a)  anc.  name  of  HtmGAKY. 

Panola  (pan-o'la)  CO.  N  W  Miss.  680  D  pop.  27,  X  Sardis.  —  co.  E  Tex.  800  D 

pop.  14,  X  Carthage. 

Panscova  (pan'cho'v5')  town,  in  the  Banat,  Hungary 

Pantanau  (pan'ta-now)  town,  Pegu  div.  Lower  Burma,  British  India 

Pantellaria  (pan-t51-larre'a)  isl.  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  58  D 

Fanticosa  (pan-te-ko'sa)  medicinal  baths,  Huesca  prov.  Spain. 

Pantin  (pSs'taN')  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  3J  m.  N  E  of  Paris 

Panwell  (pan'wel)  town,  Tanna  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India 

Pao  d' Assucar  (powN  das-soo'kar)  rock,  600  ft.  high,  Rio  Janeiro  Bay,  S.  Am. 
Paola  (pa-o'la)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Miami  co.  Kan.  city  pop.  3.  ^  {II.  pron.  pa'- 

o-la)  city,  Cosenza  prov.  Italy,  13  m.  W  N  W  of  Cosenza,  pop.  7. 

Paoli  (pa-o'le)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Orange  co.  Ind tp. 

Papa  (pa'p5')  town,  Veszprim  co.  Hungary,  on  branch  of  Marczal  river 

Papasquiero  (pa-pas-ke-a'ro)  town,  Durango  state,  Mexico,  North  America.. 
Pap6iti  (pa-pa-e'te)  or  Papeete  (pa-pe'te)  *  of  Tahiti,  Society  Isls.  S  Pac.  oc. 

Papenburg  (pa'pen-bSBro')  cml.  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia 

Paps  of  Jura  (-jfi'ra)  three  mts.  Jura  isl.  Hebrides,  Scot. ;  highest,  2,420  ft. 

Papua  (pap'oo-a  or  pa/poo-a).     See  New  Guinea. 

Para  (pa-ra')  arm  of  Amazon  riv.  South  America,  200  m.  long,  12  to  40  m.  wide. 

—  state,  Brazil,  S.  America,  443,653  D  pop.  407.  —  or  Belem,  its  #  pop.  65. 

ParabiagO  (pa^ra-be-a'go)  market  town,  Lombardy,  Italy 

ParacelS  (pa-ra-s§lz')  islets  and  reefs,  China  Sea,  150  m.  E  of  AnnnTn. 

Parachln  (pa-ra-chen')  town,  cen.  Servia,  on  Morava  river 

Faraclet  (pa'ra/kla')  hamlet,  dept.  Aube,  France  ;  H^lo'ise's  convent. 

Paradas  (pa-ra'cas)  town,  Sevilla  prov.  Spain,  25  m.  E  S  E  of  Seville 

Paradise  (par'a^dls)  tp.  &  vil.  Lancaster  co.  Pa tp. 

ParagOOld  (par'a-goold)  town,  X  of  Greene  co.  Ark 

Paragnana  (pa-rargwa'na)  pen.  Falcon  &  Zulia  state,  Venezuela,  South  Amer- 
ica, 1,600  D. 
Paraguay  (pa-ra-gwi'  or  pa'ra-gwa)  riv.  South  America,  1,600  m.  long,  Matto 

Grosso  state,  Brazil,  to  Parana  riv.  —  republic.  South  America,  bet.  Parana 

&  Paraguay  rivs.  88,807  HI  pop.  600,  *  Asuncion. 
Parahyba  (pa-rii-e'ba)  riv.  South  America,  270  m.  long,  Parahyba  state,  Brazil 

to  Atlantic  ocean.  —  state,  N  E  Brazil,  South  America,  28,854  D  pop.  497.  — 

its  #  pop.  40,  on  Parahyba  river. 
Parahyba  do  Sul  (pa-ra-e'ba  do  sool)  riv.  South  America,  500  m.  long,  Sao 

Paulo  state,  Brazil,  to  Atlantic  ocean. 
Parahitinga  (pa-ra-e-tin'ga)  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  South  America. 
Paramaribo  (par'a-mSr'i-bo)  *  oi  Dutch  Guiana,  S.  Am.  on  Surinam  river. . . 
Paramo  de  Assnay  (pa'ra-mo  da  as-swi')  mt.  pass,  Ecuador,  15,528  ft.  high. 
Paramythla  (pa-ra-me-the'a)  or  Aldonat  (a-e'do-naf)  town,  Janina  vUayet, 

W  Turkey  in  Europe,  21  m.  S  W  of  Janina 

Parana  (pa-ra^na')  riv.   South  America,  2,000  m.  long,  Minas-Geraes  state, 

Brazil,  22°  30'  S,  to  La  Plata  riv.  —  state,  S  Brazil,  S.  America,  85,453  D  pop. 

188,  *  Curitiba.  — tovpn,  #  of  Entre  Rios  prov.  Argentine  Republic,  pop.  18. 


Pop. 


10 


1,000 
27 


10 
432 


Paranagua  (pa-ra-na'gwa)  town,  Parana  state,  Brazil,  South  America 

Paranabyba  (pa-ra-na-e'ba)  riv.  750  m.  long,  between  Maranhao  &  Piauhy 

states,  Brazil,  South  America.  —  riv.  500  m.  long,  Miuas  Geraes  state,  Brazil, 

South  America,  S  W  to  Parana  river. 
Parangla  (pii-ran'gia)  mt.  pass,  Himalaya  Range,  19,132  ft.  high.  Ion.  78°  E. 

Parapara  (pa-rii-pii'ra)  town,  Miranda  state,  Venezuela,  South  America 

Parati  (pii-ra-te')  spt.  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  South  America 

Paray-le-Monial  (pa'ra'-le-mo'ne-Sl')  town,  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  France ;  a  place 

of  pilgrimage 

Parchim  (parK'Im)  town,  Meckleuburg-Schwerin  duchy,  Germany 

PardUbitZ  (par'doo-bTts')  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Elbe  river 

Paredes  de  Nava  (pii-ra'Das  da  na'vii)  town,  Palencia  prov.  Spain 

Parenzo  (pa-ren'zo)  town,  W  coast  of  Istria,  Austria 

Parga  (par'ga)  ft.  maritime  town,  Janina  vilayet,  W  Turkey  in  Europe 

Parima,  Sierra  (se-gr'rii  pa-re'ma)  mts.  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  ;  highest  10,000  ft. 
Parlnacota  (pa-re-uii-ko'ta)  mt.  Bolivia,  South  America,  22,030  ft.  high. 
Paris  (par'is)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Edgar  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  5.  —  city,  X 

of  Bourbon  co.  Ky.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of   Oxford  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  3.  — 

tp.  Kent  CO.  Mich.  pop.  3.  —  town,  X  of  Monroe  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  — tp.  Oneida 

CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Stark  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Union  co.  O.  pop. 

4.  ^  city,  X  of  Henry  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2.  ^  city,  X  of  Lamar  co.  Tex.  pop.  8. 

.—  {Fr.  pron.  pa're')  ft.  city,  riv.  port,  &  *  of  France,  on  Seine  riv.  Ill  m. 

from  the  sea,  pop.  2,448 ;  observatory  in  lat.  48°  50'  12"  N,  Ion.  2°  20'  22^"  E. 

PariShvllle  (par'Ish-vTl)  tp.  &  vil.  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Parisll  (pS-rizT-i)  an  anc.  name  of  Paris,  Prance. 

Park,  CO.  cen.  Col.  2,100  D  pop.  4,  X  Fair  Play.  —  co.  S  Mont  5,558  D  pop.  7, 

X  Livingston. 

Park  City,  city.  Summit  co.  Ut 

Parke  (park)  co.  W  Ind.  440  D  pop.  20,  X  Rockville. 

Parker  (par'ker)  CO.  N  Tex.  900  D  pop.  22,  X  Weatherf ord.  —  city,  Armstrong 

CO.  Pa.  pop.  i. .—  tp.  Butler  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Parkersburg  (piir'kerz-bflrg)  city,  X  of  Wood  co.  W.  Va 

Parkesburg  (parks'bGrg)  bor.  Chester  co.  Pa 

Park  Range,  part  of  Rocky  Mts.  in  Col.  j  highest,  Lincoln,  14,297  ft.  high. 

Park  View  Mountain,  peak  of  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  12,433  ft.  high. 

Parma  (piir'ma)  tp.  &  vil.  Monroe  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  (It.  pron.  par'ma) 

prov.  Emilia," Italy,  1,251  D  pop.  271.  —  its  *,  city  on  Parma  riv.  pop.  44. 

ParmagUdl  (par-ma-go6'de)  town,  India,  21  m.  W  N  W  of  Madura 

Parnassus  (par-nas'us)  or  Liakhura  (le-a-Koo'ra)  mt.  Greece,  8,068  ft.  higli ; 

the  Castalian  Fountain  &  Coryoian  Cave  are  here. 

Parnell  (par'nel')  suburb,  Auckland,  North  Isl.  New  Zealand 

Parnes  (par'nSz)  or  Nozea  (no-ze'a)  mt.  Gr.  16  m.  N  of  Athens,  4,640  ft.  high. 

Parola  (pa-ro'la)  town,  Khandesh  div.  Bombay  pres.  British  India 

Paropamisan  Mountaiins  (pSr'o-p5m'i-san'-)  Afglianistan  &  E  Persia,  350  m. 

long,  touch  Hindu-Kush  Range  on  E,  &  Elburz  Mts.  on  W. 

Pares  (pa'rbs)  isl.  ^geau  sea,  100  D  ;  produces  finest  marble 

Parral  (par-rSl')  town,  Linares  prov.  Chile,  South  America 

Parramatta  (pSr'a-mat'a)  town.  New  South  Wales,  Aust.  13  m.  N  W  of  Sydney 

Parras  (par'ras)  town,  Durango  state,  Mexico  ;  noted  wines  &  brandies 

Parsons  (-sguz)  city,  Labette  co.  Kan.  pop.  7.  ^  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
PaitabgarbT  (par'tab-gar')  dist.  Rai  Bareli  div.  Oudh,  British  India,  1,458  D 

po^.  784.  —  its  #,  90  m.  S  E  of  Lucknow,  pop.  12.  ^  ft.  town,  Udaipur  state, 

Rajputana,  India,  75  m.  E  S  E  of  Udaipur,  pop.  5. 

Paitanna  (par-tan'na)  town  &  commune,  Trapani  prov.  Sicily,  Italy com. 

Partinlco  (piCr-te-ne'ko)  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Parthenay  (par'tg-na')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Deux-Sevres,  France,  on  Thouet  riv. 
Parthenope  (piir-thSn'o-pe)  anc.  name  of  Naples,  Italy. 

Partlok  (par'tik)  bor.  Glasgow,  Lanark  co.  Scotland  ;  iron  shipbuilding 

Pasadena  (pas'j-de'na)  tp.  &  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  5. 
Pascagoula  (pSs'ka-goo'la)  riv.  Miss.  85  m.  long,  Greene  ce.  to  Gulf  of  Mei. 
PascagOUla  Bay,  mouth  of  Pascagoula  riv.  Miss,  in  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Pasco  (pas'ko)  CO.  cen.  Fla.  800  D  pop.  4,  X  Dade  City. 

Pascoag  (pas-kog')  vil.  Providence  co.  R.  I 

Pascuaro  (pas-kwa'ro)  town,  Michoacan  state,  Mexico,  on  Pascuaro  Lake 

Pas-de-CalalS  (pa-de-ka/la')  dept.  N  E  France,  2,551  D  pop.  874,  *  Arras ; 

chief  towns,  B^thune,  Boulogne,  Saint-Pol,  Montreuil,  &  Saint-Omer. 

Pasewalk  (pa'ze-wiilk')  tovra,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  on  Ucker  river 

Pasig  (pa'seo')  town,  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  Group,  Malay  Arch.  E  of  Manilla.. 
Pasquotank  (pSs'kwo-tSnk')  co.  N.  C.  200  D  pop.  11,  X  Elizabeth  City. 
Passaconaway  (pSs'a-kSn'a-wa)  highest  of  Sandwich  Mts.  N.  H.  4,200  ft. 
Passaic  (pSs-sa'Ik)  riv.  N.  J.  100  m.  long,  Morris  co.  to  Newark  riv.  ^  co. 

N.  J.  197  D  pop.  105,  X  Patterson.  —  city,  Passaic  co.  N.  J,  pop.  13. 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  (pas'a-ma-kw8d'I-)  inlet,  Bay  of  Fundy,  between  Me. 

&  New  Brunswick,  at  mouth  of  St.  Croix  river. 
Passarowitz  (pas-sa'ro-wTts').     See  Pozarevatz. 

Passau  (piis'sou)  ft.  town,  Bavaria,  Inn  &  Danube  rivs.;  treaty,  1552 

Pass  Christian,  tovm,  Harrison  co.  Miss 

Passy  (pas'se')  town,  dept.  Seine,  W  suburb  of  Paris,  France 

Pastaza  (pas-ta'tha)  riv.  Ecuador,  S.  America,  400  m.  long,  to  Amazon  river. 

Paste  (pas'to)  town,  dept.  Gauca,  Colombia,  South  America 

Pasurnan  (pa'soo-roo-an')  prov.  E  end  Java  isl.  2,720  D  pop.  642.  —  its  #. 

PasztO  (pass'to)  town,  Heves  co.  Hungary,  on  Zagyva  river 

Patagonia  (pSf  a-go'uT-a)  former  name  of  a  region  at  S  end  of  South  America, 

38°  54'  S  to  53'^S,  400,000  D ;  now  divided  bet.  Chile  &  Argentine  Republic. 
Patak  Nagy  Saros  (pS'tok'  nSdj  sho'r5sh')  town,  Hungary,  on  Bodrog  river 
Patau  (pa-tan')  town,  Baioda  state,  Gujarat,  Bombay,  India,  65  m.  N  N  W  of 

Ahmadabad 

Patapsco  (pa-tSps'ko)  riv.  Md.  80  m.  long,  Carroll  co.  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 

PatChOgue  fpSt-chog')  vU.  Suffolk  co.  N.  Y 

Pater  (pa'ter)  or  Pembroke  Dock  (pSm'brok-)  town,  Pembroke  co.  S  Wales, 

Great  Britam,  on  MilJord  Haven ;  arsenal  &  dockyard 

PaternO  (pa-ter'no)  city,  Sicily,  Italy,  at  base  of  Mt.  Etna ;  hot  springs 

Paterson  (p3fer-son)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Passaic  co.  N.  J 

Patllla  (pa-te-ala)  native  state,  S  E  Punjab,  India,  5,951  D  pop.  1,539.  —  its 

*  pop.  56. 
Patmo  (pafmo)  or  Patmos  (pat'mos)  isl.  W  of  Asia  Minor,  pop.  4 ;  scene  o£ 

St.  John's  exile.  —  its  *. 
Patna  (pSfna)  div.  Bengal,  British  India,  23,732  D  pop.  13,123.  —  dist.  of  div. 

2,101  n  pop".  1,560.  —  *•  of  dist.  &  div.  and  of  Behar  prov.  pop.  168.  —  native 

state,  E  part  of  Cen.  Provinces,  India,  2,399  D  pop.  25.  —  its  *. 

Patodl  (pa-to'de)  native  state,  India,  on  Sirhind  plain,  Punjab,  50  D 

Patoka  (pa-to'ka)  tp.  Gibson  co.  Ind.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  Pike  co.  Ind.  pop.  2. 

Patras  (pa-triis')  ft.  spt.  town,  #  of  Achaia  &  Elis,  in  Morea,  Greece 

Patri  (pa'tre')  town,  Ahmadabid  dist.  Bombay,  British  India,  on  Ran  of  Cutch 
Patria  (pa^tre'a)  lake,  13  m.  N  W  of  Naples ;  tomb  of  Scipio  near  by. 
Patrick  (pat'rik)  CO.  S  Va.  521  D  pop.  14,  X  Patrick  Courthouse. 

Patschkau  (pach'kow)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Neisse  river 

Patti  (piit'tS)  city,  Sicily,  Italy,  on  Patti  Gulf,  17  m.  S  W  of  Milazzo 

Patton  (pat'n)  tp.  Ford  co.  Ill 

Paturages  (pa'tii'razh')  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium 

Patzizia  (pat-the'the-a)  town,  Guatemala,  Central  America 
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34 


D  means  square  miles ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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Patznm  (pat-thoom')  town,  Guatemala,  Cen.  Am.  40  m.  W  N  W  of  Guatemala 

PaU  (po)  town,  *  of  dept.  Basses-Pyrtn^es,  France  ;  Henry  IV.  born  here 

Paulding  (pal'ding)  CO.  N  W  Ga.  340  Q  pop.  12,  X  Dallas.  —  co.  N  W  0.  4140 

pop.  2Ci,  X  Paulding,  pop.  2. 
PaumotU  (pow-mo'too)  i.  e.  "  all  islands,"  or  Low  Archipelago,  S  Pac.  oc. 
Pausa  (pow'sa^  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  24  m.  W  S  W  of  Zwickau.. 
Pavla  (pa-ve'a)  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  1,284  D  pop.  492.  —  its  #  pop.  30. 

Pavlograd  (pav'lb-f  rad')  town,  Yekaterinoslav  govt.  Russia  in  Eiurope 

Pavlov  (pav'lov')  town,  Moscow  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  38  m.  E  of  Moscow. . 
Pavlovsk  (pav'lSvsk')  ft.  town,  St.  Petersburg  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  3. 

^  town,  Voronej  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Don  riv.  pop.  5. 

Pawlet  (pa'let)  tp.  &  vil.  Rutland  co.  Vt tp. 

Pawling  (pa'ling)  tp.  &  vil.  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Pawnee  (pa'ne')  co.  S  W  cen.  Kan.  756  D  pop.  5,  X  Larned.  —  co.  S  E  Neb. 

432  a  pop.'  10,  X  Pawnee  City^ 
Pawnee  City,  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Pawnee  co.  Neb.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  2. 
Pawpaw  (pa'pa')  tp.  Wabash  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Van  Buren  co. 

Mich.  tp.  pop.'  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 

PawtUCket  (pa-tuk'et)  city.  Providence  co.  R.  I 

Paso  ( pak'so)  one  of  Ionian  Isls.  Greece,  10  D  pop.  5,  *  Gayo  or  Gain. 
Paston  (paks'tgn)  city,  X  of  Ford  co.  111.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Ross  co.  0.  pop.  2. 
Payne  (pan)  co?N  E  Ok.  pop.  7,  X  StiUwater. 

PaysandU  (pi-san-doo')  dept.  Uruguay,  S.  Amer.  5,115  D  pop.  25.  —  its  *  pop.  2. 
Payson  (pa'son)  tp.  &  vil.  Adams  co.  ill.  tp.  pop.  33.  —  city,  Utah  co.  Ut.  pop.  2. 
PeabOdy  (pe'b5d-i)  tp.  &  city,  Marion  co.  Kan.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  1.  —  tp. 

&  vil.  Essex  CO.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  10. 

Peach  Bottom,  tp.  &  hamlet,  York  co.  Pa tp. 

Peak  or  High  Peak,  dist.  Derby  co.  England ;  has  curious  caves. 

Peaks  of  Otter  (-5t'er)  two  summits.  Blue  Ridge  mts.  Va.  4,000  ft.  high. 

Pea  Ridge,  hamlet,  Benton  co.  Ark.;  battlefield,  1862. 

Pearl  Islands,  Panama  Bay,  Colombia,  60  m.  S  E  of  Panama. 

Pearl  Lagoon,  inlet  of  Caribbean  Sea,  Nicaragua,  Central  America. 

Pearl  River,  Miss.  400  m.  long,  Winston  co.  to  Gulf  of  Mexico.  —  riv.  &  lagoon 

near  Honolulu,  Hawaiian  Isls.  —  co.  S  Miss.  66G  D  pop.  3,  X  Poplarville. 

Pease  ( pez)  tp.  Belmont  co.  O 

Pecatonlca  (pek'a-tbn'I-ka)  tp.  &  vil. Winnebago  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  vU.  pop.  1. 
Peccioll  (pSt'cho-Te)  town  &  commune,  Pisa  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy . .  .commune 
Pe-chl-U,  Pe-Chee-Lee  or  Pe-tschl-li  (pa'-che'-le')-    See  Chili. 

Peckham  (pSk'am)  vil.  Surrey  co.  England ;  a  suburb  of  London 

Pecos  (pa'kos)  CO.  W  Tex.  6,700  D  pop.  1,  X  Fort  Stockton. 

Peddapur  (pSd'a-poor')  town,  Godavari  dist.  Madras  presidency,  British  India 

Pedee  (pe'de')  tp.  Georgetown  co.  S.  C 

Pedee  River,  N.  C.  &  S.  C.  415  m.  long ;  called  in  N.  C.  the  Yadkin ;  rises  in 

Blue  Ridge  mts.  flows  into  Winyaw  Bay,  S.  C. 

Peebles  (pe'blz)  or  PeeblesshU'e  (pe'bi-shir)  or  Tweeddale  (twed'dal)  co. 

Scotland,  356  tJ  pop.  15.  —  its  X,  on  Tweed"riv.  pop.  3. 

Peekskfll  (peks'kil)  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y 

Peel  (pel)  spt.  town.  Isle  of  Man,  Irish  Sea,  pop.  4.  —  co.  Ontario  prov.  Can. 
269  0  pop.  15,  X  Brampton.  —  {Dutch  pron.  pal)  marsh,  60  D  N.  Brabant 
&  Limburg  provs.  Netherlands. 

Peel  River,  New  South  Wales,  600  m.  long,  lat.  31°  40'  S  to  Darling  river. 

Peepee  (pe'pe')  tp.  Pike  CO.  O 

Peoples  (pe'plz)  tp.  Hampton  co.  S.  C 

Pegau  (pa'f  ow)  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  14  m.  S  S  W  of  Leipsic 

PegO  (pa'go)  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain,  38  ra.  N  E  of  Alicante 

Pegu  (pe-gob')  div.  Lower  Burma,  9,299  D  pop.  1,441,  #  Rangun.  —town, 
Lower  Burma,  on  Pegu  riv.  58  m.  N  E  of  Rangun,  pop.  4. 

Pei-Ho  (pa'-hoO  riv.  N  China,  Great  Wall  to  Pe-chi-li  Gulf. 

Peilau  (pilou)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  33  m.  S  S  W  of  Breslau 

Peine  (pi'ne)  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  17  m.  N  E  of  Hildesheim 

Paint  (pant)  native  state,  Bombay,  India,  960  D  pop.  47.  —  its  *  90  m.  N  N  E 
of  Bombay. 

Pekalongan  (pa-ka-lon'gan)  dist.  Java  isl.  pop.  505.  —  its  #  a  spt.  on  N  coast. 

Fekel-Aa,  Nleuwe  and  Onde  (-pa'kel-a,  nyii'we-,  ow'de-)  two  vils.  Nether- 
lands, on  Aa  riv.  21  m.  S  E  of  Groningen ? .*. joint  pop. 

Pekin  (pe'kin)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Tazewell  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  6. 

Peking  (pe'klng')  city,  #  of  Chili  prov.  &  of  China  &  Chinese  Empire,  50  m. 
S  of  Great  Wall,  lat.  of  observatory  39°  54'  13"  N,  Ion.  116°  28'  54"  E 

FelagO  (pa'la-go)  town,  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy 

Pelestrlna  (pa-les-tre^na)  isl.  Venice,  Italy,  7J  m.  long.  —  town  on  isl.  pop.  7. 

Pelew  Islands  (pe-lu'-)  group  of  20  isls.  in  W  Micronesia ;  Spanish. 

Pelham  (pSl'am)  tp.  &  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Cas- 
well CO.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Poling  (pa'ling')  isl.  E  coast  Celebes  isl,  Malay  Arch.  50  m.  long,  20  m.  broad. 

Pe-Llng  Mountains  (pe'-llng'-)  range  in  N  W  China. 

Pella  (pSl'a)  city,  Marion  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  (pron.  pel'la)  ruins  near  Yenidje, 
Salonika  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Europe  ;  birthplace  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Pellegrlno  (pil-la-gre'no)  town  &  commune,  Parma  prov.  Italy com. 

Pellew  Islands  (pSl'u-)  group,  S  W  part  of  Carpentaria  Gulf,  Australia. 

Pelusiac  Branch  (pe-lu'sI-Sk-)  anc.  arm  of  Nile  riv.;  now  filled  up. 

Pelusium  (pg-lu'sT-um)  ruined  city,  Egypt,  at  mouth  of  Nile  river. 

PelVOUX  (pgl'vob')  mt.  in  depts.  Hautes-Alpes  &  Isfere,  France,  13,442  ft.  high. 

Pelzer  (pel'zer)  town,  Anderson  co.  S.  C 

Pemba  (pSm'ba)  isl.  N  of  Zanzibar  isl.  E  Africa,  360  D ;  British  protectorate . . 

Pemberton  (pgm'ber-tou)  tp.  &  bor.  Burlington  co.  N.  J tp. 

Pembina  (pem'be-na)  CO.  N  E  N.  Dak.  1,120  D  pop.  14,  X  Pembina. 

Pembroke  (pgm'brok)  tp.  &  vil.  Washington  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vH. 
Merrimack  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Genesee  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3.  — 
( pron.  pSm'broSk)  or  Pembrokeshire  (pem'brook-shir)  co.  S  Wales,  Great 
Britain,  611  D  pop.  89.  —  its  X  pop.  15,  a  spt.  town. 

Pemiscot  (pSm'is-k5t)  CO.  S  E  Mo.  480  D  pop.  6,  X  Gayoso. 

Penafiel  (pa-na-te-gl')  town,  Minho  prov.  Portugal,  19  m.  E  N  E  of  Oporto. . . 

Penang  (pe-n3ng')  British  isl.  Malacca  Strait,  107  D.  —  div.  of  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Malay  Pen.  619  D  pop.  233,  #  Georgetown. 

Pen  Argyl  (pSn  ar'gll)  bor.  Northampton  co.  Pa 

Pencader  (pSn-ka'der)  hundred,  Newcastle  co.  Del 

Pender  (pen'dgr)  co?  E  part  of  N.  C.  800  D  pop.  13,  X  South  Washington. 

Pendleton  (pSn'dl-ton)  co.  N  Ky.  310  D  pop.  16,  X  Falmoutli.  —  co.  W.  7a. 
650  D  pop.  9,  X  F'ranklin.  —  town,  X  of  Umatilla  co.  Ore.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  & 
vil.  Anderson  co.  S.  C.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  mtg.  &  min.  town,  Lancaster  co.  Eng- 
land, pop.  25. 

FenedO  (pa-na'do)  city,  Alagoas  state,  Brazil,  S.  Am.  on  Sio  Francisco  river. . 

Fenfleld_(p5n'feld)  tp.  &  vil.  Monroe  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Penlg  (pa'niG)  nifg.  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Mulde  river 

Peninsula,  The,  name  applied  to  Spain  &  Poktuqal  together.  —  a  district  in 
the  S  E  of  Va.  ;  battlefields  during  the  civil  war. 

Penn  (pSn)  tp.  St.  Joseph  co.  Ind.  pop.  0.  —  tp.  Guthrie  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  bor.  West- 
moreland CO.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  4. 

Pennar  (pSn-niir')  or  Tirunkojilur  (te-rd6n-ko'y6-loor')  riv.  India,  270  m.  long, 
Mysore  to  Bengal  Bay. 
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Pennington  (pSnTng-ton)  co.  W  S.  Dak.  1,521  n  pop.  7,  X  Rapid  City. 
Pennsylvania  (pgn'sTl-va'nI-a)  one  of  Middle  states,  U.  S.  A.  45,215  D  pop. 
5,'258,  #  Harrisburg ;  coal  &  iron  mines  &  oil  wells. 

Penn  Yan  (pen  ySn')  vil.  X  of  Yates  co.  N.  Y 

Peno  (pe'no)  tp.  Pike  co.  Mo 

Penobscot  (pe-nob'scot)  riv.  Me.  300  m.  long,  Somerset  co.  to  Penobscot  Bay. 

—  CO.  Me.  3,332  D  pop.  73,  X  Bangor.  —  tp.  Hancock  co.  Me.  pop.  1. 
Penobscot  Bay,  Me. ;  inlet  of  Atlantic  ocean,  35  m.  long,  20  m.  wide. 

Penrith  (pen'rith  or  pe'rith)  town,  Cumberland  co.  England 

Pensacola  (pen'sa-kola)  spt.  &  navy  yard,  X  of  Escambia  co.  Fla 

Fensacola  Bay,  mlet  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Santa  Rosa  co.  Fla. 

PenteliCUS  (pEn-tgl'I-kiis)  mt.  Attica,  Greece,  3,640  ft.  high  ;  fine  marble. 
Pentland  Firth  (pentland-)  separates  Orkney  Isls.  from  Scotland. 
Pentland  Hills,  in  Peebles,  Lanark,  and  Edinburgh  cos.  Scotland. 
Pentwater  (pgnt'wa-ter)  tp.  &  vil.  Oceana  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  2. 
Penza  (pen'za)  govt.E  Russia,  14,997  D  pop.  1,523;  fertile  soil  &  vast  forests; 

chief  towns,  Penza,  Mokshansk,  Nijni-Lomov,  &  Saransk.  —  its  #  pop.  46. 

Penzance  (pgn-zans')  spt.  Cornwall  co.  &  most  W  town  of  England 

Penzing  (pgnt'sTng)  vil.  Lower  Austria,  W  suburb  of  Vienna,  on  Wien  river . . 
Peoria  (pe-o'ri-a)  CO.  N  W  cen.  111.  615  D  pop.  70.  —its  X,  on  111.  riv.  pop.  41. 
Pepin  (pe'pin)  CO.  W  Wis.  244  D  pop.  7,  X  Durand. 

Pepin  Lake,  expansion  of  Miss.  riv.  in  Wis.  &  Minn.  28  m.  long,  3  m.  wide. 
Pepperell  (pgp'per-el)  tp.  &  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  3,  vH.  pop.  2. 

Pequannock  (pe-kwSn'ok)  tp.  Morris  co.  N.  J 

Pera  (pa'ra)  Frank  suburb  of  Constantinople,  Tur.  in  Europe,  N  of  Golden  Horn. 
Perak  (pa-riik')  state,  W  coast  Malay  Pen.  7,950  D  pop.  213,  *  Kwala  Kangsa. 
Perche  (persh)  tp.  Boone  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  (Fr.  pron.  pSrsh)  anc.  div.  of  Maine 

prov.  France,  now  depts.  Orne,  Euke-et-Loir,  &  Euee. 

Perekop  (pa-ra-kop')  town,  Taurida  govt.  Russia,  on  Perekop  Isthmus 

Pereslavl  (par-es-lavl')  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  near  Dnieper  riv. 

Pereslavl-Zalieskl  (par-es-lavl'-za-le-Ss'ke)  town,  Vladimir  govt.  Russia 

Pergola  (pgr'go-la)  town,  Marches,  Italy,  on  Cesano  river 

P^rlgord  (par'e-gor')  old  div.  Guienne  prov.  France  ;  its  *  was  Perigueux. 

F^rigueus  (pS're'gD')  town,  *  of  dept.  Dordogne,  France,  on  Isle  river 

Ferim  (pa-rem')  British  isl.  5  m.  long,  Bab-el-Mandeb  strait.  Red  Sea,  5  D 

Ferinton  (per'tn-ton)  tp.  Monroe  co.  N.  Y 

Perkins  (per'kinz)"co.  S  W  Neb.  882  D  pop.  4,  X  Grant. 

Perleberg  (pSr'la-bgro')  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Perm  (perm)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  lying  partly  in  Asia,  128,211  n  pop.  2,714. 

—  its  #,  on  Kama  riv.  pop.  39. 

PernambUCO  (per-nam-boo'ko)  state,  E  Brazil,  49,625  D  pop.  1,111.  —  or  Recife 
(ra-se'fa)  its  *  pop.  190. 

Pernau  (per'now)  ft.  spt.  town,  Livonia  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  on  Pernau  river 

Peronne  (pa'ronn')  town,  dept.  Somme,  France,  on  Somme  river 

P6rouse  Islands  (pa-ro6z'-)  group.  Pacific  ocean,  10°  S,  165°-170°  E  ;  La  Pg- 
rouse  lost  here,  1790. 

Perplgnan  (pSr'pen'yoN')  town,  *  of  dept.  Pyrgnges-Orientales,  France 

Perquimans  (per-kwlm'anz)  CO.  N.  C.  240  n  pop.  9,  X  Hertford. 

Perry  (pgr'I)  co?W  cen.  Ala.  774  D  pop.  29,  X  Marion.  — co.  W  cen.  Ark.  560  □ 
pop.  6,  X  PeiTyviUe.  —  co.  S  111.  440  C  pop.  18,  X  Pinckneyville.  —  co.  S 
Ind.  380  D  pop.  18,  X  Cannelton.  —  co.  S  E  Ky.  448  D  pop.  6,  X  Hazard.  — 
CO.  S  E  Miss.  1,116  n  pop.  0,  X  Augusta.  —  co.  E  S  E  Mo.  436  G  pop.  13,  X 
Perryville.  .—  co.  S  E  cen.  O.  402  D  pop.  31,  X  New  Lexington.  —  co.  S  cen. 
Pa.  550  n  pop.  26,  X  New  Bloomfield.  —  co.  cen.  Tenn.  420  D  pop.  8,  X  Lin- 
den. —  tp.  &  tov?n,  Pike  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Marion  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  — 
tp.  Noble  CO.  Ind.  jwp.  4. .—  city,  Dallas  co.  lo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  St.  FranQOis  co. 
Mo.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Wyoming  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Brown 
CO.  0.  pop.  3.  — tp.  Columbiana  co.  0.  pop.  7.  —  tp.  Lawrence  co.  0.  pop.  2.  — 
tp.  Montgomery  co.  0.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Stark  co.  O.  pop.  12.  —  tp.  Clarion  co. 
Pa.  pop.  2. 

Perrysburg  (per'iz-bQrg)  tp.  &  vil.  Wood  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Persepolis  (pgr-sgp'o-lis)  anc.  #  of  Persia ;  important  ruins  near  Istakr,  Fars 
prov.  40  m.  N  E  of  Shiraz. 

Persia  (per'shi-a)  kingdom,  S  W  Asia,  628,000  D  pop.  7,054,  #  Teheran. 

Persian  Gulf,  arm  of  Arabian  Sea,  bet.  Arabia  &  Persia,  550  m.  by  220  m. 

Person  (per'son)  CO.  N.  0.  420  D  pop.  15,  X  Roxboro. 

Perth  (perth)"city,  X  of  Perth  co.  Scot,  on  Tay  riv.  pop.  31.  —city,  X  of  Perth 
CO.  Australia,  and  *  of  W.  Australia,  pop.  10.  —  or  Perthshire  (perth'shir) 
CO.  cen.  Scot.  2,588  D  pop.  126  ;  chief  towns,  Perth,  Crieff,  &  Dumblane. 

Perth  Amboy  (perth  Sm'boi')  coextensive  tp.  &  city,  Middlesex  co.  N.  J 

Pertuis  (pgr'twe')  town,  dept.  Vaucluse,  France,  near  Durance  river 

Peru  (pe-roo')  tp.  &  city.  La  Salle  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  6.  —  tp.  &  city, 
X  of  Miami  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  8,  city  pop.  7.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Clinton  co.  N.  Y.  tp. 
pop.  2.  —  {Sp.  pron.  pa-rob')  republic,  W  coast  of  South  America,  463,747  Q 
pop.  2,622,  #  Lima. 

Perugia  (pa-roo'ja)  prov.  cen.  Italy,  coextensive  with  the  old  dept.  of  Umbbia, 
3,719  n  pop.  593.  —  its  *  pop.  (with  commune)  50. 

PeruwelS  (pa'rii-wgis')  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Beigium,  16  m.  W  N  W  of  Mens. 

Pesaro  (pa'sa-ro)  ft.  town,  Italy,  *  of  Pesaro  &  Urbino  province 

Pesaro  and  Urbino  (-obr-be'no)  prov.  Marches,  It.  1,144  D  pop.  232,  *  Pesaro. 

Pescara  (pgs-ka'ra)  commune  &  ft.  town,  Chieti  prov.  Italy com. 

Peschiera  (pgs-ke-a'ra)  ft.  town,  Italy,  21  m.  N  N  W  of  Mantua,  on  Mincio  river 

Pescla  (pesh'a)  town  &  commune,  Florence  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy com. 

Pescina  (pa-she'nii)  town,  Aquila  prov.  Abruzzi  dept.  Italy 

Pesco  Pagano  (pes'ko  pa-gii'no)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy ^ 

Peshawur  (pfi-phou'er)  div.  Punjab,  British  India,  comprising  Peshawhb, 
KoHAT,  &  Hazaka  dists.  8,171  D  pop.  1,421.  —  dist.  of  div.  2,497  Q  pop.  523. 

—  ft.  town,  and  *  of  dist.  &  div.  12  m.  E  of  Kliaibar  Pass,  pop.  84. 
PeshtlgO  (pgsh'tT-go)  tp.  &  vil.  Marinette  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  7,  vil.  pop.  2. 
PestO  (pgs'to)  site  of  anc.  P/ES'tdm  ;  ruined  Greek  temples  on  Salerno  Gulf,  It. 
Petaluma  (pgt-a-loo'ma)  tp.  &  city,  Sonoma  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  4. 

Fetch  (pech)  or'ipek  (e-pak')  town,  Kossova  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Europe 

PetChora_(pet-cho'rii)  riv.  Russia,  000  m.  long,  Ural  Mts.  to  Arctic  Ocean. 
Peten  (pa-tgn')  lake,  65  m.  round,  Guatemala  state.  Central  America. 

Peterboro  (pe'ter-bfir-r6)  tp.  &  vil.  Hillsboro  co.  N.  H tp. 

Peterborough,  city,  Northampton  co.  England,  pop.  25 ;  fine  cathedral.  —  co. 

Ontario  prov.  Canada,  2,485  D  pop.  38.  —  its  X,  on  Otonabee  riv.  pop.  10. 
Peterhead  (pa'ter-h6d)  bor.  &  fishing  town,  Aberdeen  co.  Scot. ;  a  spt. .  .bor. 

Peterhof  (pe'ter-liof)  town,  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Finland  Gulf 

Peters  (pa'terz)  tp.  Franklin  co.  I'a 

Petersburg ^pe'terz-bQrg)  city,  X  of  Menard  co.  III.  pop.  2.  —town,  X  of  Pike 

CO.  Ind.  pop.  1. .—  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  Dinwiddie  eo.  Va.  pop.  23. 

Petersfleld  (pe'terz-feld)  town  tt  parliamentary  bor.  Hampsliire,  Eng bor. 

Peterswaldau  (pii/tors-wiil'dow)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia 

Peter  the  Great  Bay,  inlet  of  .Japan  Sea,  Manchuria,  30  m.  long. 
Peterwardeln  (pa'ter-wiir'dln)  *  of  Slavonia  prov.  Hungary ;  a  ft.  city,  on 

Danube  riv. ;  Peter  tlie  Hermit  here  nuirshalod  tlie  first  Crusade 

Petit  Bourg  (pg-te'  biJor')  town,  Guadeloupe  isl.  French  W.  Indies 

Petit-Oanal  (pe-te'-kii'niil')  town,  Guadeloupe  isl.  Fronuh  W.  Indies 

Petoskey  (pg-tBs'kc)  vil.  Ennnett  co.  Mich 

Fetra  (pe'tra)  ruined  city,  Arabia  Petnna,  lat.  30°  15'  N,  Ion.  35°  35'  E. 
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5,  5, 1,  o,  u,  long ;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  5,  E,  T,  o,  0,  short ;  .3,  g,  i,  o,  u,  obscure:  far,  list,  fall,  cfire ;  term ;  foBd,  f(55t,  fflrl ;  6  as  in  ffir  ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow ; 
a,  o,  ii,  c,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  ch  as  in  chin ;  g  as  in  get ;  nasin  linger,  link ;  ng  as  in  sing  ;  iii  as  in  M.iu ;  ch  iis  m  thuio ;  I,  fi.  ^,  w.  B.  D,  a,  u,  k,  n  (see  p.  1710). 
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Petralla  Soprana  (pa-tra'le-a  so-pra'na)  town,  Pidermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy. . 

Petralia  Sotana  (-so-ta'na)  town  near  above 

Petrinia  (pa-tre'ne-a)  town,  Croatia,  Hungary,  on  Kulpa  river 

Petrolla  (pe-tro'lg-a)  bor.  Butler  co.  Pa 

PetropaulOVSk  (pa-tro-pow-lovsk')  town,  Akmolinsk  govt.  Siberia 

PetropauIOVSki  (pa-tro-pow-lSv'eke)  town,  *  of  Kamchatka,  Russia  in  Asia. 

PetTOVacZ  (pa'tro'vats')  vil.  Bacs  co.  Hungary,  17  m.  E  S  E  of  Bacs 

Petrovltch  (pa'tro-wTcli')  town,  RoumeUa,  Tur.  in  Europe,  near  Radowitz  riv, 

Petrovoszelo  (pa'tro'vSs'sa'lo')  vil.  Hungary,  4  m.  from  Obecse 

Petl'O.VSk  (pa-trovsk')  town,  Daghestan  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia,  on  Cas- 
pian Sea,  pop.  4.  —  town,  Saratov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  11. 
Petsrozavodsk  (pa-tro-za-vodsk')  town,  Olonetz  govt.  Russia,  on  Onega  Lake. . 
Pettis  (pet'is)  CO.  Mo.  668  D  pop.  31,  X  Sedalia.  —  tp.  Platte  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 

Petuna  (pa-too'na)  town,  Manchuria,  on  Sungari  river 

Petzka  (pets'Kii)  town,  Arad  co.  Hungary,  51  m.  E  S  E  of  Szegedin 

Peveragno  (pa-va-ran'yo)  town,  Piedmont,  Italy,  5  m.  S  E  of  Cuneo 

Pewaukee  (pe-wa'ke)  tp.  &  vil.  Waukesha  co.  Wis tp. 

Pdzenas  (paz'na)  mfg.  town,  dept.  H^rault,  France,  near  H^rault  river 

Pialz.     See  Palatinate. 

Piorzhelm  (pforts'him)  chief  mfg.  town  of  Baden,  Ger.  16  m.  S  E  of  Karlsruhe 

Ff ullingen  (pf o51'lTng-en)  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany 

Plungstadt  (pfoong'stat)  market  town,  Starkenberg  prov.  Hesse,  Germany. .. 
Phaltan   (fal-tau')  or  Fulton  (fool-ton')  native  state,  Satara  diat.  Bombay, 

India,  397  D  pop.  59.  —  its  *. 
Pharos  (fa'rSi)  pen.  Lower  Egypt,  once  an  isl.  with  anc.  lighthouse  ;  now  site 

of  Alexandria. 
Phelps  (felps)  CO.  S  E  cen.  Mo.  640  □  pop.  13,  X  Rolla.  — co.  S  Neb.  576  D  pop. 

10.  — tp.  &  vil.  Ontario  co.  N.  T.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  1. 
Phenix  (fe'niks)  city,  Lee  co.  Ala.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Maricopa  co.  &  *  of 

Ariz.  pop.  3.^  vil.  Oswego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Kent  co.  R.  I.  pop.  1. 

Phenixville  (fe'nlks-vil)  bor.  Chester  co.  Pa.  ;  large  iron  works 

Phlgalia  (fe-ga-le'ya)  ruined  city,  Messenia  govt.  Morea,  Greece. 
Philadelphia  (f  il'a-dSl'fT-a)  co.  E  Pa.  130  d  pop.  1,047.  —  chief  mfg.  city  of 

Pa.  coextensive  with  co.  pop.  1,047. 
Philse  (fi'le)  isl.  Nile  riv.  24°  N  ;  many  ancient  temples  &  monuments. 

Philippeville  (fe'lep'vel')  ft.  town,  dept.  Constantine,  Algeria,  Africa 

Phllippi  (f I-lipT)  ruined  town,  Turkey  in  Europe ;  battles,  b.  c.  42. 
Philippine  Islands   (fTl'Ip-In-)   Spanish  colanies,  Malay  Arch.    1,200   isls. ; 

114,326  n  pop.  7,000,  *  Manilla ;  the  chief  are,  Luzon,  Mindanao,  Samae, 

Panay,  Palawan,  Negeos,  Leyte,  Mindoro,  &  Zebd. 

Phllippopolis  (iil-ip-op'o-lls)  town,  *  of  E.  Roumelia,  Turkey  in  Europe 

Philipsburg  (fTl'Ips-bflrg)  bor.  Center  co.  Pa 

Phillack  (f  il'ak)  town,  Cornwall  co.  England 

Phillips  (f  il'ips)  CO.  E  Ark.  650  D  pop.  25,  X  Helena.  —  co.  N  E  Col.  570  D 

pop.  3,  X  Holyoke.  —  co.  N  Kan.  900  D  pop.  14,  X  Piiillipsburg.  —  tp.  Wiiite 

CO.  111.  pop.  3. 
Phillipsburg  (f  il'ips-bQrg)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Phillips  co.  Kan.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  town, 

Deerlodge  co.  Mont.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Warren  co.  N.  J.  pop.  9.  ^  bor.  Beaver 

CO.  Pa.  pop.  1. 
Phlllipstown,  tp.  Franklin  co.  Me.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Putnam  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4. 

Philmont  (ftl'mont)  vil.  Columbia  co.  N.  Y 

Phthiotis  (tlii-o'tis)  eparchy,  Phthiotis  &  Phocis  nome,  Greece,  pop.  40,  * 

Lamia. 
Phthiotis  (thi-o'tls-)  and  Phocis  (-f  o'sis)  nome,  N  E  Greece,  2,044  Q  pop. 

136,  #  Lamia. 
FhulOWdi  (fob-lou'de)  or  Phalodi  (fa-lo'de)  ft.  tovvn,  Rajputdna,  India,  75  m. 

N  W  of  Jodhpur 

PhylEB  (fi'le)  ruins  of  anc.  fortress,  13  m.  N  N  W  of  Athens,  Greece. 
Placenza  (pe-a-chSnt'sa)  prov.  Emilia  div.  N  Italy,  965  Q  pop.  229.  —  its  #  pop. 

35,  a  ft.  city,  36  m.  W  N  W  of  Parma. 

Plana  del  Greci  (pe-a'ua  da'e  gra'che)  town,  Sicily,  Italy 

Pianella  (pe-a-nel'la)  town,  Teramo  prov.  Italy with  environs 

Piano  di  Sorrento  (pe-a'no  de  sor-rSu'to)  commune  on  Naples  Bay,  Italy. . . . 

Fianoro  (pe-a-no'ro)  town,  Bologna  prov.  cen.  Italy 

Pianosa  (pe-a-no'sS)  isl.  3J  m.  long,  Mediterranean  sea,  near  Elba  island. 

Pianura  (pe-a-noo'ra)  town,  Naples  prov.  Italy,  4  m.  W  of  Naples 

Piasina  (pe-a-se'nii)  lake,  80  m.  by  35  m.  Yeniseisk  govt.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia. 

—  riv.  250  m.  long,  Yeniseisk  govt.  Siberia,  Piasina  Lake  to  Arctic  Ocean. 
Fiatigorsk  (pe-a'te-gorsk')  town,  Stavropol  govt.  Northern  Caucasia,  Russia. . 

Piatra  (pe-i'tra)  town,  Moldavia.  Roumania,  64  m.  W  S  W  of  Jassy 

Piatt  (pi'atj  CO.  E  cen.  ID.  440  D  pop.  17,  X  Monticello. 

Piauhy  (pgvow-e')  state,  N  E  Brazil,  116,218  D  pop.  267,  *  Therezina. 

Plave  (pe-a'va)  riv.  Italy,  125  m.  long,  Alps  near  Lientz  to  Adriatic  sea. 

Piazza  (pe-at'sa)  city,  Caltanisetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Piazzola  (pe-at'so-la)  mkt.  town,  Padua  prov.  It. ;  palace  of  Contarini  family. 
Picardy  (plk'ar-dl)  old  prov.  of  N  France,  on  English  Channel ;  now  divided 

among  depts?  Aisne,  Somme,  Oise,  Pas-de-Calais,  &  Yonne. 

Picerno  (pe-cher'no)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  8  m.  W  of  Potenza 

Plchlncha  (pe-chen'cha)  volcano,  11  m.  W  N  W  of  Quito,  Ecuador,  S.  America, 

15,924  ft.  hirh.  —  prov.  Ecuador,  South  America,  9,035  D  pop.  205,  *  Quito. 
Pickaway  (pTk'a-wa)  co.  S  cen.  0.  501  D  pop.  27,  X  CircleviUe. 
Pickens  (pik'enz)  CO.  W  Ala.  934  D  pop.  22,  X  CarroUton.  —  co.  N  Ga.  270  D 

pop.  8,  X  Jasper.  ^  co.  S.  C.  464  Q  pop.  16,  X  Pickens  Courthouse.  ^  tp. 

Edgefield  co.  S.  C.  pop.  4. 
Pickett  (pik'et)  CO.  N  Tenn.  240  D  pop.  5,  X  Byrdstown. 

Pic  NethOU  (pek  ne-too')  and  Maladetta  (ma-la^det'ta)  highest  peaks  of  Pyr- 
enees mts.  11,168  ft. 

Pico  (pe'ko)  isl.  Azores  group,  N  Atlantic  ocean,  254  D,  peak  7,613  ft.  high 

FlCtOti  (pTk-too')  CO.  Nova  Scotia  prov.  Can.  1,125  O  pop.  35.  —  its  X  pop.  3. 
Fledimonte  (pe-a-de-mou'ta)  tONvn,  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5.  —  town,  Caserta  prov. 

Italy,  pop.  8. 
Piedmont  (ped'mont)  town,  Greenville  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Mineral  co. 

W.  Va.  pop.  2.  —  old  dept.  N  W  Italy,  11,332  D  pop.  3,235  ;  now  4  provs.  : 

Alessandria,  Cuneo,  Novaea,  &  Turin  ;  chief  town  Turin. 

Plekar  or  DeutSCh-Fiekar  (doich-pe'kar)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia 

Pierce  (pers  or  pers)  co.  S  E  Ga.  555  D  pop.  6,  X  Blackshear.  —  co.  N  E  Neb. 

576  D  pop.  5,  X  Pierce.  —  co.  N  N.  Dak.  804  D  pop.   1,  X  Rugby.  —  co.  W 

cen.  Wash.  1,376  D  pop.  51,  X  SteUacoom  City.  —  co.  W  Wis.  570  D  pop.  20, 

X  Ellsworth.  —  tp.  &  city,  Lawrence  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  3. 

Piermont  (per'mSnt)  vil.  Rockland  CO.  N.  Y 

Pierre  (per)  city,  *  of  S.  Dak.  E  bank  Missouri  river 

Pierre  FertUis  (pe-fir'  pSr'twe')  natural  tunnel,  40  ft.  high,  12  ft.  wide,  in  Jura 

mts.  Switzerland,  19  m.  N  W  of  Bern. 

Fierrepont  (per'pSnt)  tp.  &  hamlet,  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Pietermaritzblirg  (pe'ter-mar'Its-biiro)  town,  #  of  Natal,  S  Africa 

PietOle  (pe-a'to-la)  vil.  Lombardy,  It.  2  m.  S  E  of  Mantua ;  birthplace  of  Virgil. 

Fletra  Galla  (pe-a'tra  gal'la)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Pietraperzia  (pe-a'tra^perd'ze-a)  town,  Caltanisetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Pietrasanta  (pe-a'trii-san'ta)  town  &  commune,  Pisa  prov.  Italy com. 

Pike  (pik)  CO.  S  E  Ala.  710  U  pop.  24,  X  Troy.  —  co.  S  W  Ark.  620  D  pop.  9, 

X  Murfreesboro.  —  co.  W  Ga.  262  D  pop.  16,  X  Zebulon.  —  co.  W  lU.  795  D 
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pop.  31,  X  Pittsfield.  —  co.  S  W  lud.  310  J  pop.  19,  X  Petersburg.  —  co.  E 
Ky.  780  n  pop.  17,  X  Piketou.  —  co.  S  Miss.  720  D  pop.  21,  X  Magnolia.  —  co. 
E  Mo.  620  D  pop.  26,  X  Bowling  Green.  —  co.  O.  436  D  pop.  17,  X  Waverly.  — 
CO.  N  E  Pa.  020  D  pop.  9,  X  Milford.  —  tp.  Marion  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Perry 
CO.  0.  pop.  3. 

Pikes  PeaJs,  mt.  in  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  14,147  ft.  high ;  a  signal  station. 

Pikeville  (plk'vll)  tp.  &  hamlet^  Wayne  co.  N.  C tp. 

PUao  ArcadO  (pe-lowN'  ar-ka'do)  town,  Bahia  state,  Brazil,  South  America.. 

Pilares,  CabO  de  lOS  (kii'bo  da  los  pe-lii'rSs)  N  W  point,  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

Pilate  (pe^laf)  mt.  Ceveanes  range,  depts.  RhSne  &  Loii-e,  France,  3,517  ft. 

FllatUS  (pe-lii'toos)  mt.  6,905  ft.  high,  Switzerland,  near  Lucerne. 

Filcomayo  (pll-ko-mi'o)  riv.  Bolivia  &  between  Argentine  Republic  &  Para- 
guay, 1,000  m.  long,  to  Paraguay  river. 

FUes  Grove  (pilz-)  tp.  Salem  co.  N.  J 

Pilibhit  (pil-e-bef)  cml.  town,  Rohilkhand  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 

Pillau  (pil'lou)  town,  at  entrance  of  the  Frische  Haff,  E.  Prussia  prov.  Ger. . . 

Pilot  Knob,  vil.  iron  CO.  Mo.  ;  hill  of  solid  iron  ore.' 

Pilot  Peak,  Sierra  Nevada  mts.  Plumas  co.  Cal.  7,005  ft.  high.  —  mt.  N  Wyo. 
10,500  ft.  high. 

Pilsen  (pil'seu)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  52  m.  S  W  of  Prag-ue 

Pima  (pe'ma)  CO.  S  Ariz.  10,596  D  pop.  13,  X  Tucson. 

PimliCO  (plm'li-ko)  S  W  suburb  of  London,  England. 

Pinal  (pe-nal')  CO.  S  Ariz.  5,300  D  pop.  4,  X  Florence. 

Pinaleno  Mountains  (pe-na-la'no-)  range,  Ariz.;  Mt.  Graham,  10,400  ft.  high. 

Pinckney  (pTnk'uT)  tp.  Union  co.  S.  C 

Pinczow  (plu'chov)  town,  Kielce  prov.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Pindamonhangaba  (pen-dii-mon-an-ga'ba)  dist.  &  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Bra- 
zil, South  America,  on  Parahyba  river dist. 

Find  Dadun  Khan  (plnd  da'dun'  Kiin)  town,  Punjab,  British  India ;  salt  mines 

Pindi  Gheb  (pTn-de  ggb')  town,  Rawal  Pindi  div.  Punjab,  British  India 

PindUS  (pin'diis)  mt.  chain,  Albania  &  Thessaly,  Turkey  in  Europe  &  Greece  ; 
highest  point  Mt.  Mezzovo,  in  Albania,  8,950  ft. 

Pine,  CO.  E  Minn.  1,400  D  pop.  4,  X  Pine  City. 

Pine  Bluff,  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Ark 

Pinega  (pe-na'ga)  riv.  290  m.  long.  Archangel  govt.  Russia. 

Pine  Grove,  tp.  &  bor.  SchuylkiU  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  3,  bor.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Edge- 
field CO.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 

Pine  River,  tp.  Gratiot  co.  Mich 

Pinerolo  (pe-ua-ro'lo)  mfg.  town,  Italy,  21  m.  S  W  of  Turin 

Piaey  Grove  (pI'nT-)  tp.  Sampson  CO.  N.  C 

Pinsk  (plnsk)  town,  Minsk  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  on  Pripets  riv. ;  leather  trade 

Pintada  Peak  (pin-tii'dii-)  one  of  San  Juan  Mts.  Col.  13,176  ft.  high. 

Piotrkow  (pe-otr'kSw)  govt.  Russian  Poland,  4,729  D  pop.  1,091.  —  its  #  pop.  17. 

Piove  di  Sacco  (pe-o'va  de  sak'ko)  town,  Padua  prov.  Venetia,  Italy 

Pipe  Creek,  tp.  Madison  co.  Ind 

Piperno  (pe-per'no)  town,  Frosinone  prov.  Italy,  on  Amaseno  river 

Pipestone,  co.  S  W  Minn.  460  D  pop.  5,  X  Pipestone,  pop.  1. 

Piqua  (pTk'wa)  city,  Miami  co.  O.  on  Miami  river 

Piraeus  (pi-re'Qs)  tovra,  Attica,  Greece,  5  m.  from  Athens,  and  its  spt 

Pirano  (pe-rii'no)  spt.  town,  Istria,  Kiistenland  prov.  Aust.  13  m.  S  W  of  Triest 

Pirlatin  (pe're-ii-ten')  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Udai  river 

Pirmasens  or  Pirmasenz  (peer'ma-sgnts')  town,  Bavaria,  Germany 

Pirna  (peer'nii)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Elbe  riv.  11  m.  S  E 
of  Dresden 

Pirot  (pe'rot)  town,  S  W  Servia 

Fir  Panjal  (per'  pan-jal')  mts.  S  W  Kashmir,  India,  40  m.  long  ;  highest  15,000 
ft.  —  pass  12,000  ft.  high,  S  W  end  of  above  mts. 

Pisa  (pe'za)  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  1,180  D  pop.  300.  —  its  *  pop.  38,  on  Arno 
riv.  ;  famous  leaning  tower,  cathedral,  &  baptistery. 

Piscataquis  (pTs-kat'a-kvfIs)  co.  N  cen.  Me.  3,772  □  pop.  16,  X  Dover. 

Piscataway  (pTs-kat'a-wa)  tp.  Middlesex  co.  N.  J 

Pisek  (pe'sek)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  53  m.  S  by  W  of  Prague 

Fisgah  (piz'ga)  mt.  Palestine,  N  E  of  N  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

FiSinO  (pe-se'no)  town,  #  of  Istria,  Kiistenland  prov.  Austria 

Pissevache  (pes'vash')  beautiful  fall,  200  ft.  high,  Valais  canton,  Switzerland. 

Plsticci  (pes-te'che)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  19  m.  S  of  Matera 

Pistoja  (pes-to'ya)  commune  &  walled  town,  Florence  prov.  Italy.,  .commune 

PiSUerga  (pe-swer'ga)  riv.  Spain,  140  m.  long,  Cantabrian  Mts.  to  Douro  river. 

Pit  (pit)  riv.  Siberia,  240  m.  long,  Yeniseisk  govt.  60°  N,  to  Yenisei  river. 

Pitcalrn  Island  (pTt-kaTn'-)  S  Pac.  oc. ;  first  home  of  the  "  Bounty  "  refugees. 

Fitea  (ptt'e-o)  riv.  N  Sweden,  180  m.  long,  Pieska  Lake  to  Bothnia  Gulf. 

Fltesti  (pe-tes'te)  or  Fitesci  (pe-tSs'che)  town,  Roumania,  65  m.  N  W  of  Bu- 
charest   

Fithiviers  (pe'te've-a')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Loiret,  France,  25  m.  N  E  of  Orleans 

Pitic  (pe-tek')  town,  Sonora  state,  Mexico,  North  America 

Pitkin  (pit'kin)  CO.  W  Col.  950  D  pop.  9,  X  Aspen. —  vil.  Guimison  co.  Col.  pop.  2. 

Pitt  (pit)  CO.  E  part  of  N.  C.  658  D  pop.  26,  X  Greenville. 

Fitthem  (pTt'em)  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  15  m.  S  E  of  Bruges 

Pitt's  Archipelago _(pits-)  off  coast  of  British  Columbia,  Pac.  oc.  52°-54°  N. 

Pittsburg  (pits'bQrg)  city,  Crawford  co.  Kan.  pop.  7.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Alle- 
gheny CO.  Pa.  ;  iron  works,  pop.  239.  —  town,  X  of  Camp  co.  Tex.  pop.  1. 

Pittsburg  Landing,  Hardin  co.  Tenn. ;  battle  of  Shiloh,  1862. 

Pittsfield  (pits'feld)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Pike  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  2.  — 
tp.  &  vil.  Somerset  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Berkshire  co 
Mass.  pop.  17.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Merrimack  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Pittsford  (pits'ford)  tp.  &  vU.  Monroe  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Rut- 
land CO.  Vt.  tp."pop.  2. 

Pittston  (pits'tou)  tp.  &  vil.  Kennebec  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  bor.  Luzerne 
CO.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  3,  bor.  pop.  10. 

Pittstown  (pits'to\vn)  tp.  &  vil.  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Pittsylvania  (pit-sil-va'nT-a)  co.  S  Va.  914  O  pop.  60,  X  Chatham. 

Piura  (pe-oo'ra)  dept.  N  W  Peru,  S.  Amer.  13,931  D  pop.  135.  —  its  *,  pop.  12. 

Piute  (pl-uf)  CO.  Ut.  3,695  D  pop.  3,  X  Junction. 

FiZZO  (pet'so)  city,  Catanzaro  prov.  Italy,  on  Santa  Euf emia  Gulf 

Placentia  Bay  (pla-sSn'shT-a-)  on  S  coast  Newfoundland  isl.  75  m.  by  60  m. 

Placer  (plii'ser)  CO.  Cal.  l,492"a  pop.  15,  X  Auburn. 

Placerville  (^vtl)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Eldorado  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Plain  (plan)  vil.  Madison  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Stark  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Wayne 
CO.  0.  pop.  2. 

Flainfield  (plan'feld)  tp.  &  vil.  Windham  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  1.  — 
city.  Union  co.  N.  J.  pop.  11.  —  tp.  Northampton  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

Plainpalais  (plaN'pa'la')  S  suburb  of  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Plains  (planz)  tp.  &vil.  Luzerne  co.  Pa tp. 

Plains  of  Abraham,  table-land,  Quebec  prov.  Canada ;  battlefield  in  1759. 

Plainville  (plan'vil)  tp.  &  vil.  Hartford  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Flainwell  (plan'wel)  vU.  Allegan  co.  Mich 

PlaistOW  (plas'to)"tp.  &  vil.  Rockingham  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  1.  —  E  suburb  of 
London,  England,  pop.  23. 

Piano  (pla'no)  city,  Kendall  co.  Ill 

Plaquemine  (plSk'men')  vil.  X  of  Iberville  par.  La 

Plaquemines  (plak'nien')  par.  La.  930  D  pop.  13,  X  Point  a  la  Hache. 
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n  means  square  miles ;  *,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cm].,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2 =1,500  to  2.i99 ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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Plasencla  (pla-sSn'the-S)  city,  Caceres  prov.  Spain,  on  Gerte  river 

Plaski  or  PlascIlJd  (pliisli'ke)  vil.  Croatia,  Hungary 

Plassey  or  Plassi  (plas'i)  former  vil.  Nadiya  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  83 
ra.  N  of  Calcutta;  Olive's  victory  in  1757.     Place  swept  away  by  Hugli  river. 

Platsea  (pla-te'a)  ruined  city,  Bceotia,  Greece  ;  Persian  defeat,  E.  c.  479. 

Platte  or  Little  Platte  (plat)  riv.  300  m.  long,  S  lo.  to  Missouri  riv.  —  co.  W 
N  W  Mo.  410  D  pop.  16,  X  Platte  City.  —  co.  E  Neb.  C82  D  pop.  15,  X  Co- 
lumbus. —  tp.  Andrew  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Clay  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Clin- 
ton CO.  Mo.  pop.  1. 

Plattekill  (plSt'kil)  tp.  &  vil.  Ulster  co.  N.  T tp. 

Platte  Mountain,  peak  of  Front  Range,  Col.  9,343  ft.  high. 

Platte,  or  Nebraska,  River  (ne-bras'ka-)  1,250  m.  long,  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  to 
Missouri  river. 

PlattevlUe  (plSt'vTl)  tp.  &  vil.  Grant  co.  "Wis.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  3. 

Plattsburg  (piats'bflrg)  city,  X  of  Clinton  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of 
Clinton  CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  9,  vil.  pop.  7. 

Plattsmouth  (plats'mouth)  city,  X  of  Cass  co.  Neb.  on  Missouri  river 

Plauen  (plow'en)  town,  Zwickau  circle,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany 

Pleasant,  tp.  Johnson  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  ^  tp.  Steuben  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp. 
Switzerland  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Wabash  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Brown  co. 

0.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Fairfield  co.  0.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Franklin  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
Hardin  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Putnam  co.  0.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Van  Wert  co.  O. 
pop.  7. 

Pleasant  Grove,  city,  Utah  co.  Ut 

Pleasant  Hill,  tp.  &  city,  Cass  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  ham- 
let, Lancaster  co.  S.  C.  tp.  pop.  4. 

Pleasants  (plSz'ants)  co.  W.  Va.  150  D  pop.  8,  X  St.  Marys. 

Plerin  (ple'raN')"vil.  dept.  Cotes-du-Nord,  France 

Plescheievo  (plSs'cha-ya'vo)  small  lake,  Vladimir  govt.  Russia  in  Europe; 
beginning  of  Russian  navy,  1691,  by  Peter  the  Great. 

Pleschen  (plBsh'en)  PoZ.  Pleszew  (plesh'ev)  town,  E.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia... 

Pless^  (plas'sa')  town,  dept.  Loire-Iuf^riBure,  France 

Plevna  (plev'na)  town,  Bulgaria ;  famous  siege,  1877 

Pleyben  (pla'boN')  town,  dept.  Finistere,  France 

Plinlimmon  (plin-llm'gn)  mt.  in  Wales,  2,463  ft.  high. 

PlOCk  (plotsk)  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  4,200  D  pop.  601.  —  its  *,  a 
city,  58  m.  W  N  W  of  Warsaw,  on  Vistula  riv.  pop.  19. 

Ploemeur  (plo'a'mur')  town,  dept.  Morbihan,  France 

Ploermel  (plo'Sr'mSl')  town,  dept.  Morbihan,  France 

Ploestl  (pio-es'te)  town,  Roumania,  45  m.  N  of  Bucharest 

Ploenc  (pluk)  town,  dept.  C5tes-du-Nord,  France 

Plonsk  (ploNsk)  town,  Plock  govt.  Poland,  Russ.  in  Europe,  on  Plonna  river. 

Plouay  (pliJo'S')  vil.  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  11  m.  N  of  Lorient 

PlOUgastel-DaOUlas  (ploo'gas'tell'-da'oo'la')  vil.  dept.  Finistere,  France 

PlOUguerneau  (ploo'gar'no')  vil.  dept.  Finistere,  France 

PlOUhinec  (ploo'e'nSk')  vil.  dept.  Morbihan,  France 

PlOUigneau  (ploo'en'yo')  vil.  dept.  Finistere,  France 

Plumas  (plii'nias)  co.  N  E  Cal.  2,720  D  pop.  5,  X  Quincy. 

Plumb  Island,"isl.  3  m.  long,  E  end  of  Long  Island  Sound,  N.  T. 

Plumstead  (pliSm'sted)  tp.  Bucks  co.  Pa 

PlUVigner  (plii'ven'yt')  town,  dept.  Morbihan,  France 

Plymouth  (plim'uth)  co.  N  W  lo.  818  D  pop.  20,  X  Lemars.  —  co.  S  E  Mass. 
671  D  pop.  93,  X  Plymouth.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  2.  — 
city,  X  of  Marshall  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Plymouth  ce.  Mass. ; 
the  oldest  town  in  New  England,  tp.  pop.  7.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Wayne  co.  Mich.  tp. 
pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Grafton  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop. 

1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Washington  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil. 
Richland  Co.  O.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop. 
8,  bor.  pop.  9.  —  tp.  &  city,  Sheboygan  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  1,  city  pop.  2.  — 
spt.  town  &  naval  station,  Devon  co.  England,  on  Plymouth  Sound,  pop.  84. 

Plymouth  Sound,  inlet,  English  Channel,  Devon  &  Cornwall  cos.  England. 

Pnompenh  (p'nom-pen')  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Cambodia,  Indo-China 

Po  (po)  riv.  N  Italy,  340  m.  long,  Monte  Viso  to  Adriatic  sea. 

Pobjanitze  (p5b-ya-nefsa)  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe.... 

Pocahontas  (po/ka-hon'tas)  CO.  N  W  cen.  lo.  576  D  pop.  10,  X  Pocahontas 

Center.  —  co.  W.Va.  765  □  pop.  7,  X  Huntersville.  —  town,  Tazewell  co.  Va. 

pop.  3. 

Pocomoke  (po'ko-mok)  town,  Worcester  co.  Md , 

Podgoritza  (pod-f  o-rit'sa)  town,  Montenegro,  38  m.  N  of  Scutari 

Podgorze  (pod-g5r'za)  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  on  Vistula  riv.  S  of  Cracow 
Po  di  Primaro  (po  de  pre-ma'ro)  riv.  Italy,  120  m.  long,  to  Adriatic  sea. 
Podolia  (po-do'll-a)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  16,224  D  pop.  2,424,  *  Kaminietz. 

Podolsk  (po-dolsk')  town,  Russia  in  Europe,  20  m.  S  S  W  of  Moscow 

Pogglo  (pod'jo)  vil.  &  commune,  Mantua  prov.  Italy com. 

Fohono  (po-ho'no)  or  Bridal  Veil  Fall,  cataract,  900  ft.  Yosemite  Valley,  CaL 

Poiares  (po-e-a'rSs)  town,  Coimbra  dist.  Beira  prov.  Portugal 

Poinsett  (poin'sSt)  co.  N  E  Ark.  720  D  pop.  4,  X  Harrisburg. 

Point  de  Galle  (poinf  de  gal')  spt.  S  W  coast  Ceylon  isl.  Indian  Ocean 

PolntO  k  Pitre  (pwSNf  a~petr')  spt.  chief  town  of  Guadeloupe  isl.  French  W. 

Indies 

Pointe  anx  Vaches  (-5'  vash')  headland,  St.  Lawrence  riv.  Canada. 

Pointe  Coup6e  (-koo-pe')  par.  La.  580  D  pop.  20.  —  its  X. 

Pointe  de  IHontS  (-de  moN')  headland,  St.  Lawrence  riv.  Canada. 

Point  Gallinas  (point  giil-ye'nas)  northernmost  point  of  South  America. 

Point  Judith  (-ju'dTth)  the  W  side  of  entrance  to  Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I. 

Point  LobOS  (-lo'bos)  S  side  of  Golden  Gate,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Point  Muzerall  (-muz'er-al)  headland.  Portage  riv.  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 

Point  of  Air  or  Ayr,  at  mouth  of  Dee  riv.  Flint  co.  Wales. 

Point  of  Ayr  or  Ayre,  N  point.  Isle  of  Man,  Irish  Sea,  England. 

Point  Pele  (-pe'lS),  or  South  Foreland,  headland,  Canada,  Lake  Erie. 

Point  Pleasant,  town,  X  of  Mason  CO.  W.  Va.  pop.  2.  —  headland,  Quinte 

Bay,  Prince  Edward  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada. 
Poirino  (po-e-re'no)  town,  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy,  14  va.  S  E  of  Turin. . . 

Poissy  (pwas'se')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Cise,  France 

Poitiers  or  Poictlers  (pvpa'ti-a')  town,  *  of  dept.  Vienne,  France,  on  Clain 

riv.  pop.  37  ;  Jjattlefield  in  1356. 
PoltOU  (pwa'too')  former  prov.  France,  now  divided  among  depts.  Vienne, 

Deux-Sevees,  Vendee,  Indre-et-Loirb,  &  Chaeente  ;  *  Fontenay. 
Pokaran  (po'ka-ran')  or  Pokhum  (pok-hobrn')  walled  town,  Jodhpur  state, 

Rajputilna,  India,  80  m.  N  W  of  Jodhpur 

Pola  (poTa)  spt.  &  arsenal,  Istria,  KUstenland  prov.  Austria 

Poland  (po'land)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Androscoggin  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil. 

Mahoning  co.  6.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  Pol.  Polska  (pol'ska)  kingdom  &  prov.  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  49,157  U  pop.  8,386,  *  Warsaw. 
Polar  Regions,  zones  within  Arctic  &  Antarctic  circles ;  nearest  approach 

to  North  Pole,  lat.  83°  24',  by  Lockwood  &  Brennard  ;  to  South  Pole,  lat.  78° 

10',  by  Ross. 

Polgar  (p5I'g5r')  town,  Szabolcs  co.  Hungary 

Polloastro  (po-le-kSs'tro)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  on  Policastro 

Gulf,  pop.  7.  .—  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria  div.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Pollgnano  (po-len-ya'no)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  near  Aclriiiti(^  sea 
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Poligny  (po'len'ye')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Jura,  Fr.  14  m.  N  E  of  Lons-le-Saulnier  5 

PolillO  (po-lel'yo)  one  of  Philippine  Isls.  E  of  Luzon.  —  vil.  on  its  W  side. 

Polistina  (po-les-te'nii)  town,  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy 10 

Polizzi  (po-let'se)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 7 

Polk  (pok)  CO.  W  Ark.  935  D  pop.  9,  X  Dallas.  —  co.  Pla.  2,060  D  pop.  8,  X 
Bartow.  —  co.  NWGa.  330  D  pop.  15,  X  Cedar  Town.  —  co.  S  cen.  lo.  570  D 
pop.  65,  X  Des  Moines.  —  co.  N  W  Minn.  3,030  D  pop.  30,  X  Crookston.  — 
CO.  S  W  cen.  Mo.  640  D  pop.  20,  X  Bolivar.  —  co.  B  cen.  Neb.  439  D  pop.  11, 
X  Osceola.  —  co.  N.  C.  276  D  pop.  6,  X  Columbus.  —  co.  N  W  Ore.  615  D 
pop.  8,  X  Dallas.  —  co.  E  Tenn.  400  D  pop.  8,  X  Benton.  —  co.  E  Tex.  1,200Q 
pop.  10,  X  Livingston.  — .  co.  N  W  Wis.  955  D  pop.  13,  X  Osceola  Mills.  — 
tp.  Nodav/ay  co.  Mo.  pop.  7.  —  tp.  Sullivan  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Crawford 
CO.  O.  pop.  7.  —  tp.  Washington  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

Polkton^pok'ton)  tp.  Ottawa  co.  Mich 3 

PoUa  (pol'la)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  on  Tanagro  river 5 

PoUenza  (pol-15nd'za)  town  &  commune,  Macerata  prov.  It.  com.  pop.  5.  — 
(/Spon.  pTOn.pol-yen'tlia)  spt.  town,  Majorca  isl.  Sp.  pop.  6,  on  PoUenza  Bay. 

PoUockshaws  (pol'lSk-shaz')  mfg.  town,  Renfrew  co.  Scotland 

Polna  (p51'na)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Polo  (po'lo)  city.  Ogle  co.  Ill 

Polotzk  (po-lotsk')  town,  Vitebsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Duna  river 

Poltava  (pSl-ta'va)  also  Pultowa,  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  19,265  D  pop.  2,795. 

—  its  *,  70  m.  W  S  W  of  Kharkov,  pop.  42  ;  battlefield  in  1709. 
Polynesia  (p51'i-ne'shT-a)  isls.  of  cen.  Pacific  ocean,  bet.  30°  N  and  47°  S ;  a 

subdivision  of  Oceanica ;  Hawaiian  Isls.  the  largest ;  mostly  small  islands . . . 
Psmarape  (po-ma-ra'pa)  peak,  Andes  mts.  Bolivia,  S.  Am.  21,700  ft.  high. 

Pomarico  (po-ma're-ko)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  11  m.  S  S  E  of  Matera 

Pomerance  (po-ma-ran'cha)  vil.  &  commune,  Pisa  prov.  Italy com. 

Pomerania  (p5m'e-ra'ni-a),  Ger.  Pommern  (pom'mSrn)  province  N  Prussia, 
11,623  D  pop.  1,621,  #  Stettin. 

Pomeroy  (p5m'e-roi)  city,  X  of  Meigs  co.  O 

Pomfret  (pom'fret)  tp.  &  vil.  Windham  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  1.  .—  tp.  Chautau- 
qua CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  5. 

Poznigliano  d'  Axco  (po-mel-ya'no  dar'ko)  town,  Naples  prov.  Italy 

Pomona  (po-mo'na)  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  Cal.  pop.  4.  —  or  Mainland,  largest 

of  Orkney  Isls.  150  D  pop.  17  ;  chief  towns,  Kirkwall  &  Stronmess. 
Pompeii  (p5m-pa'ye)  anc.  city,  Italy,  15  m.  S  E  of  Naples;  buried  A.  D.  79. 

Pompey  (pSm'pt)  tp.  &  vil.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Pompton  (pomp'ton)  tp.  &  vil.  Passaic  co.  N.  J tp. 

Ponanl  (po-na'ne)  spt.  town,  Malabar  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India 

Ponape  (po'na-pa')  or  Ascension  Island,  one  of  Caroline  Isls.  N  Pacific  oc. . . 

Ponce  (pon'tha)  town,  #  of  Ponce  prov.  Puerto  Rico  isl.  V/.  Indies 

Poncho  Pass  (pon'cho-)  Snowy  Range,  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  8,600  ft.  high. 
Pondicherry  (pon'dt-sher'T)  Fr.  PoNDicHERY  (pon'de'sha're')  ter.  112  D  &  spt. 
town,  *  of  Fr.  E.  Indies,  83  m.  S  S  W  of  Madras ;  ter.  pop.  173,  town  pop.  41. 
Pondoland  (pon'do-Iand)  country,  E  coast  of  S  Africa,  under  control  of  Cape 
Colony,  4,300  D  pop.  200,  *  St.  John's. 

Poneviezh  (po-na-ve-ezh')  town,  Kovno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 7 

Pong-hU  (pong-hoo')  or  Pescadores  (pSs-k<vdo'res)  i.sl.  group  between  For- 
mosa isl.  &  Fukien  prov.  China,  pop.  80 ;  chief  tovni,  Makung. 

Pons  (poN')  town,  dept.  Charente-Inf^rieure,  France,  on  Seugne  river 6 

Ponta  Delgada  (pon'tii  del-ga'dii)  dist.  Sao  Miguel  isl.  Azores  Isls.  pop.  112. 

^  town,  largest  in  the  Azores,  on  Sao  Miguel  isl.  pop.  18. 
Pont-a-Mousson  (poNt'-ii'-moos'soN')  town,  dept.  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  France        11 

Pontariier  (poN'tar'le-a')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Doubs,  France G 

PontaSSieve  (pon-tas-se-a'va)  town  &  commune.  It.  12  m.  E  of  Florence.com.        10 

Pont-Audemer  (pftNt'-o'de-mar')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Eure,  France 6 

PontChartrain,  Lake  (-p5nt'char-tran')  6  m.  N  of  New  Orleans,  La.  40  m. 
long,  25  m.  wide  ;  connected  with  Lake  Borgne  &  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Ponte  (pon'ta)_town,  Italy,  25  m.  N  of  Turin,  on  Orca  river E 

Pontecorvo  (pon-ta-kor'vo)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy 11 

Pontedera  (pon-ta-da'rii)  mfg.  town,  Pisa  prov.  Italy,  on  Amo  river 11 

Pontefract  (pom'fret)  town,  York  co.  Eng.  on  Aire  riv.  pop.  10 ;  ruined  castle. 
Ponte  Lagoscuro  (pon'ta  la-gos-koo'ro)  free  port,  Italy,  4  m.  N  of  Ferrara . .  6 

Ponte  Landolfo  (-lan-dol'fo)  town,  Campobasso  prov.  Italy 5 

Pontevedra  (pon-ta-va'dra)  prov.  N  W  Spain,  1,739  D  pop.  443.  —  its  *  pop.  7. 

PonteviCO  (pon-ta-ve'ko)  town,  Italy,  19  m.  S  S  W  of  Brescia 6 

Pontiac  (pSn'ti-Sk)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Livingston  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  3. 

—  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Oakland  co.  Mich,  city  pop.  6.  —  co.  W  Quebec  prov. 
Canada,  pop.  22,  X  Bryson. 

Pontianak  (pon-te-ii-niik')  dist.  &  town,  *  of  Dutch  W  Borneo  isl dist.         19 

PonticelU  (pon-te-cliel'le)  vil.  Naples  prov.  Italy 7 

Pontine  Marshes  (pSn'tin-)  S  part  of  Roman  Campagna,  25  m.  long,  from 

Cisterna  to  Terracina  ;  fertile,  but  pestilential. 
Pontivy  (poN'te've')  mfg.  &  min.  town,  dept.  Morbihan,  France,  on  Blavet  riv.  8 

Pont-rAbb6  (poN'-lab'ba')  town,  dept.  Finistere,  France 5 

Pontoise  (poN'twaz')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  on  Oise  river 7 

Pontotoc  (p6n'to-t5k')  CO.  N  Miss.  530  D  pop.  15,  X  Pontotoc. 

Pontremoli  (pon-trem'o-le)  town,  Massa  &  Carrara  prov.  Italy 13 

Pontypool  (p5n'tT-pool)  town,  Monmouth  co.  England  ;  coal  &  iron  works. . .  5 

Poole  (pool)  spt.  &  par.  bor.  Dorset  co.  England,  on  Poole  Harbor 15 

Poona  (poo'nii).    See  Puna. 

Popayan  (po-pi-an')  city,  #  of  Cauca  dept.  Colombia,  South  America 10 

Pope  (pop)  CO.  N  W  cen.  Ark.  795  D  pop.  19,  X  Dover.  —  co.  S  111.  360  D  pop. 

14,  X  Golconda.  —  co.  W  cen.  Minn.  720  O  pop.  10,  X  Glenwood. 
Poperinghe  (pop'Sr'aNg')    or  Poperingen  (pSp'er-Tn'Hgn)  town,  W.  Flan- 
ders prov.  Belgium,  6  m.  W  S  W  of  Ypres ." 11 

Poplar  (pSp'lar)  suburban  par.  of  London,  England,  4  m.  E  S  E  of  St.  Paul's. .        55 
Poplar  Bluff (-bluf)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Butler  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  2. 

Popo  or  Great  Popo  (-po'po)  town,  Guinea,  Africa,  15  m.  W  of  Wliydah 6 

Popocatepetl  (pS-po'kSt-ii-pa'tl)  active  volcano,  Mexico,  17,784  ft.  high. 

Popoli  (pop'o-le)  town,  Aquila  prov.  Abruzzi  div.  Italy,  on  Pescara  river 7 

Popovec  (po-po-vets')  town,  Croatia,  Hungary 6 

Poppi  (pop'pe)  town,  Florence  prov.  Italy,  on  Arno  river 6 

Porbandar  (pSr'biin-dar')  spt.  &  chief  cnil.  town,  W  Kathiawar  pen.  India. ..         15 
Porco  (por'ko)  ints.  in  Andes  mts.  Bolivia,  South  America ;  16,000  ft.  high. 

Porcuna  (por-koo'nii)  town,  Jaen  prov.  Spain,  21  m.  W  N  W  of  Jaen 5 

Pordenone  (por-dS-no'na)  town,  Italy,  2S  m.  W  S  W  of  Udine 8 

Pordic  (por'dek')  town,  dept.  C6tcs-du-Nord,  France 5 

ForetChie  (po-rSch'yii)  town,  Smolensk  govt.  Russia,  40  m.  N  N  W  of  Smolensk  5 

Poros  (po'ros)  isl.  Greece,  7  m.  S  of  jEgina  island 6 

Porrentrui  (po'rBN'trwe')  town,  Bi'rn  canton,  Switzerland 6 

Portaohuelo  de  TuctO  (por-tii-choo-ii'lo  da  timk'to)  pass,  Andes  mts.  N  Peru, 

South  America,  between  Tarnia  it  Lima,  15,76(1  ft.  high. 

Portadown  (p5rt'a-down')  town,  Armagh  co.  Ireland,  on  Bann  river 8 

Portage  (port'n,i)"co.  N  part  of  0.  480  D  pop.  28,  X  Ravenna.  —  co.  Wis. 

792  D  pop.  25,  X  Stevens  Point.  —  tp.  St.  .loaciili  co.  Ind.  pop.  23.  —  tp. 

Houghton  CO.  Mich.  pop.  4.  —  tj).  Ottawa  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Summit  co.  0. 

po)).  3.  —  city,  X  of  Columbia  co.  Wis.  pop.  5. 

Portage  des  Sioux  (por'tSzh'  dil'  siTo')  tp.  A-  vil.  St.  Charles  CO.  Mo tp.  2 

Portage  Island  (port'nj-)  isl.  in  Miramichi  Bay,  New  Brunswick,  Canada. 


1, 1,  o,  u,  long ;  a,  S,  6,  teu  prolonged ;  a,  S,  T,  5,  u,  short ;  a,  g,  j,  o,  ij,  obscure;  far,  list,  fftll,  cSre;  term ;  foOi,  fi55t,  fflrl_;  6  <k  t'n  for  ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow ; 
a,  o,  >i,  D,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  ch  a.i  in  chin ;  g  as  in  get ;  n  as  in  linger,  link ;  ng  as  in  sing  ;  th  as  in  thin ;  th  as  in  thiuo  ;  1,  u,  6,  v^,  B,  D,  o,  h,  k,  h  (see  p.  1719). 
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Portage  Like,  lake,  Mich.  10  m.  N  W  of  Ann   Arbor,  7  m.  Ion? ;  outlet, 

Huron  riv.  —  lake,  Houghton  co.  Mich.  50  n  ;  ship  canal  to  Lake  Superior. 
Portaiegre  (por-ta-la'gra)  dist.  Alenitejo  prov.  Portugal,  2,484  D  pop.  105 

its  *,  49  m.  N  N  E  of  Evcra,  pep.  7. 
Port  au  Prince  (port'  o'  prSNs')  chief  spt.  &  *  of  Haiti  Rep.  West  Indies. . . 
Port  Blair  (-blar)  spt.  South  Andaman  isl.  #  of  Andaman  Isls.  Bay  of  Bengal 

Port  Byron  (-bi'ron)  vil.  Cayuga  co.  N.  T 

Port  Oarboa  (-kai"'bgn)  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa 

Port  Chester  (-chSs'ter)  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y 

Port  Giinton  (-klTn'tou)  vil.  X  of  Ottawa  co.  O 

Port  Dsirwin  (-dar'win)  harbor  &  town,  N.  Australia,  S  of  MelviUe  isl. .  .town 

Port  de  PaiX  (-de  pa')  spt.  N  Haiti  Eep.  Haiti  isl.  W.  Indies 

Port  Deposit,  town,  Cecil  co.  Md 

Port  Desire.    See  Puerto  Deseado. 

Portel,  Le  (le  por'tel')  vil.  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  2J  m.  from  Boulogne 

Port  Blizabetb  (port  e-lTz'a-beth)  spt.  town.  Cape  Colony,  S  Af.  on  Algoa  Bay 
Porter  (por'ter)  CO.  N  W  Ind.  410  D  pop.  18,  X  Valparaiso.  —  tp.  Niagara  co. 

N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Scioto  CO.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

Port  Ewen  (-u'en)  vil.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y 

Port  Gibson  (-gib'son)  town,  X  of  Claiborne  co.  Miss 

Port  Glasgow  (-glas'go)  spt.  &  mfg.  town,  Renfrew  co.  Scot,  on  Clyde  river. 

Port  Henry  (-hSn'rl)  vil.  Essex  co.  N.  Y 

Port  Hope,  town  &  port,  X  of  Durham  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada 

Port  Huron  (-hu'ron)  city,  X  of  St.  Clair  co.  Mich,  on  St.  Clair  river 

Portlcl  (por'te-cheftown,  Italy,  on  Naples  Bay,  4  m.  S  E  of  Naples 

Portillo  (por-tel'yo)  pass,  Andes  mts.  Chile,  S.  Am.  30°  40'  S,  14,365  ft.  high. 
Port  Jackson  (port  jak'son)  inlet,  Cumberland  co.  New  South  Wales,  Aus- 
tralia ;  a  fine  harbor ;  on  S  side  is  Sydney. 

Port  Jefferson  (-jgf'fer-son)  vil.  Suffolk  CO.  N.  Y 

Port  Jervls  (-jer'vls)'vil."0range  co.  N.  Y 

Portland  (port'land)  tp.  &  vil.Middlesex  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  3.  — 

city,  X  of  Jay  co.  Ind.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Cumberland  co.  Me.  pop.  3G ;  a 

spt.  on  Casco  Bay.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Ionia  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 

Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  city,  riv.  port,  &  X  of  Multnomah  co.  Ore. 

pop.  46.  —  town  &  par.  St.  John  co.  New  Brmiswick,  Canada,  pop.  15. 
Portland  Channel^  W  coast  N.  Am.  bet.  Alas.  &  Brit.  Am.  55°  N,  130°  W. 

Port  Louis  (port  loo'is)  #  of  Mauritius  isl.  Indian  Ocean 

Port  Mahon  (-ma-hou')  Sp.  Puebto  SIahon  (pwSr'to  ma-hon')  ft.  town,  *  of 

Minorca  isl.  Balearic  Group,  Mediterranean  sea 

Port  Maria  (-ma-rl'a)  spt.  N  coast,  Jamaica  isl.  British  West  Indies 

Port  Ifforesby  (^morz'bt)  spt.  #  of  British  New  Guinea 

Fortneuf  (port'niif',  Fr.  pron.  por'nu')  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  7,255  D  pop. 

25,  X  Cap  Sant(5. 
Port  Nicholson  (-nik'ol-son)  harbor  North  Isl.  New  Zealand,  on  Cook  Strait. 
Porto  (pSr'to).     See  Oporto. 

Porto  Alegre  (por'to  a^la'gra)  city,  *  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  state,  Brazil 

Portobello  (por'to-bel'o)  spt.  town,  Edinburgh  co.  Scotland 

Porto  GalVO  (-kal'vo)  formerly  Bom-Successo  (boN-sook-sas'so),  town  Alagoas 

state,  Brazil,  50  m.  N  E  of  Alagoas 

Porto  Empedocle  (por'to  em-pad'6-klg)  town,  Sicily,  Italy  ;  port  of  Girgenti. 

Porto  FellZ  (-f a-les')  town,  Brazil,  50  m.  W  N  W  of  Sao  Paulo 

Porto  Ferrajo  (-fSr-ra'yo)  chief  town,  Elba  isl.  Italy 

Port  of  Spain,  town,  *_of  Trinidad  isl.  British  West  Indies 

PortOgruaro  (por'to-groo-a'ro)  town,  Venice  prov.  Italy 

Portole  (por'to-la)  town,  Istria  prov.  Austria,  19  m.  S  by  E  of  Triest 

Porto  Maggiore  (por'to  mad-jo'ra)  town  &  commune,  Ferrara  prov.  It. .  .com. 
Porto  MauriZlO  (-mou-red'ze-o)  prov.  Liguria  dept.  Italy,  467  D  pop.  140.  — 

its  *,  a  to\vn  on  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  7. 
Porto  Novo  (-no'vo)  spt.  S.  Arcot  dist.  Madias,  Br.  Ind.  pop.  7.  —  town,  French 

Bight  of  Benin  Settlements,  Slave  Coast,  Upper  Guinea,  W  Africa,  pop.  20. 

Porto  Praya  (-pri'a)  town,  Santiago  isl.  Cape  Verde  Isls.  Atlantic  ocean 

Porto  Recanati  (-ra-ka^nifte)  spt.  Macerata  prov.  Italy 

Porto  Rico  (-re'ko).     See  Pdeeto  Rico. 

Porto  Telle  (-tolla)  town,  Rovigo  prov.  Italy,  on  Po  river 

Port  Perry  (port  per'rT)  vil.  Allegheny  co.  Pa 

Port  PhilUp  (-f  Jl'ip)  bay,  Victoria,  Australia,  35  m.  by  35  m. 

Port  Richmond  (-rich'mond)  vil.  Staten  Isl.  Richmond  co.  N.  Y 

Port  Royal  (-roi'al)  ft.  town  &  dockyard,  S  E  coast  of  Jamaica,  West  Indies. 
Port  Royal  Island,  80  Q  Beaufort  co.  S.  C. ;  contains  Beaufort  town. 
Port  Royal  Sound,  Beaufort  co.  S.  C.  between  St.  Helena  &  Hilton  Head  isls. 
Port  Said  (port  sa-ed')  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  at  N  end  of  Suez  Canal,  5  D  pop. 

21.  —  its  4=  on  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  17. 
Portsea  (port'se)  isl.  &  ft.  town,  Hampshire,  England ;  contains  Portsmouth 

dockyard isl. 

Portsmouth  (ports'miith)  spt.  city,  a  X  of  Rockingham  co.  N.  H.  pop.  10 ; 

U.  S.  navy  yard  in  harbor.  — •  city,  X  of  Scioto  co.  O.  pop.  12.  —  tp.  &  vil. 

Newport  co.  R.  I.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  spt.  city,  X  of  Norfolk  co.  Va.  pop.  13 ;  U.  S. 

navy  yard.  —  spt.  town,  Hampshire,  England,  74  m.   S  W  of  London,  pop. 

159 ;  chief  naval  station  of  England. 
Portsmouth  Harbor,  in  Eng.  Channel,  4  m.  by  6 ;  entrance,  220  yds.  wide. 
Port  Townshend  (-townz'hend)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  Wash.  tp. 

pop.  6,  city  pop.  5. 
Portugal  (por'tu-gal,  Port,  por-too-f  al')  kingdom,  W  part  of  Iberian  Pen. 

34,038  a  pop.  4,708,  *  Lisbon. 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  form.  Mozambique,  a  free  state,  created  Sept.  30, 

1891,  S  E  Africa,  bet.  Rovumariv.  &  Delagoa  Bay,  divided  into  2  provs.  :  Mo- 

ZAMBiQTJE,  N  of  Zambezi  riv.,  &  Lourenco  Makques,  S  of  that  riv.  ;  310,000  □ 

pop.  1,500,  *  Mozambique  &  Lourenco  Marques  alternately. 
Portuguese  Guinea,  Port.  ter.  Gambia,  W  Africa,  11,600  D  pop.  150,  #  Bissao. 

Pcrtvllle  (port'vTl)  tp.  &  vil.  Cattaraugus  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Port  Washington,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Ozaukee  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2. 
Fosen  (po'zeu)  Pol.  Poznan  (poz'nan)  prov.  Prussia,  11,178  D  pop.  1,752.  ^ 

its  *,  a  ft.  city  on  Warta  riv.  pop.  70,  %  of  anc.  Poland. 
Posey  (po'ze)  CO.  S  W  Ind.  398  D  pop.  22,  X  Mount  Vernon.  —  tp.  Clay  co. 

Ind.  pop.  3.  ^  tp.  Switzerland  co.  Ind.  pop.  2. 
Posilipo  (po-se-le'po'i  hill,  W  of  Naples,  Italy;  pierced  by  the  "Grotto,"  a 

tunnel  2,316  ft.  long,  22  ft.  wide,  89  ft.  high. 
Possiet  Bay  (p6s'sT-et'-)  inlet,  Russia  in  Asia,  near  Korean  boundary. 

Possneck  (pos'nek)  town,  Saxe-Meiningen  state,  Germany 

Potchlnki  (po-chin'ke)  or  Poczinka  (po-chin'ka)  town,  Nijni-Novgorod  govt. 

Russia,  120  m.  S  S  E  of  Nijni-Novgorod 

Petenza  (po-ten'za)  prov.  coextensive  with  the  old  dept.  of  Basilicata,  Italy, 

4,122  n  pop.  539.  —  its  *  pop.  19,  a  ft.  town,  on  E  slope  of  Apennine  Mts. 
Potenza  Picena  (po-ten'za  pe-cha'nii)  town  &  commune,  Macerata,  It. .  .com. 
Potomac  (po-to'mak)  riv.  W.  Va.,  Md.,  &  Va.  550  m.  long,  AUeghany  Mts.  to 

Chesapeake  Bay.' 
Potosi  (po-to'si)  tp.  Linn  co.  Kan.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Grant  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop. 

2.  —  {Sp.  pron.  po-to-se')  dept.  Bolivia,  South  America,  52,084  D  pop.  238. 

—  its  *,  on  N  slope  of  Cerro  de  Potosi,  elevation  13,330  ft.  pop.  12. 
FotOSl,  CPTro  de  (ther'ro  da  po-to-se')  mt.  Bolivia,  S.  Am.  16,152  ft.  high. 
Potsdam  (pots'dam)  tp.  &  vil.  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  9,  vil.  pop.  4.  — 
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(Ger.pron.  pots'dam)  govt.  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  7,969  D  pop.  1,405. 

—  its  *,  on  Nuthe  &  Havel  rivs.  17  m.  S  W  of  Berlin,  pop.  54. 
Pottawatomie  (p3t'ta-wot'o-mi)  co.  N  E  Kan.  848  D  pop.  18,  X  Louisville. 
Pottawattamie  (pSt'ta-wSt'a-mT)  co.  lo.  900  D  pop.  47,  X  Council  Bluffs. 
Potter  (pot'ter)  CO.  N'Pa.  1,070  U  pop.  23,  X  Coudersport.  —  co.  cen.  S.  Dak. 

900  D  pop.  3,  X  Gettysburg.  —  co.  N  W  Tex.  900  D  pop.  1,  X  AmariUo.  — 

tp.  Center  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
Potteries,  The,  towns  &  vils.  Stafford  CO.  England,  where  china  &  earthen- 
ware are  made  :  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Hanley,  Shelton,  Longton,  &  Burslem 

PottSgrOVe  (pots'grov)  tp.  Montgomery  co.  Pa 

Pottstown  (pots'town)  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pa 

PottSvUle  (pots'vTl)  min.  &  mfg.  bor.  X  of  Schuylkill  co.  Pa 

Poughkeepsie  (po-ktp'sT)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5,  eity 

pop.  22. 
Poultney  (polt'ne)  tp.  &  vil.  Rutland  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Poungde  (powng-da')  town,  Pegu  div.  Lower  Burma,  40  m.  S  E  of  Promo 

Povlglio  (po-vel'yo)  town,  Italy,  13  m.  E  N  E  of  Parma 

Povoa  de  Varzim  (po-vo'a  da  viir-zeN')  town,  Douro  prov.  Portugal 

Powell  (pow'el)  CO.  E  cen.  Ky.  144  D  pop.  5,  X  Stanton. 

Poweshiek  (pow-e-shek')  co.  S  E  cen.  lo.  570  D  pop.  18,  X  Montezuma. 

Powhatan  (pow'ha-tSn')  co.  S  cen.  Va.  255  D  pop.  7,  X  Scottsville. 

Pownal  (pow'ual)  tp.  &  vil.  Bennington  co.  Vt tp. 

Po-yang  (po'-yiiug')  lake,  N  Kiangsi  prov.  China,  80  m.  long,  40  m.  wide. 

Pozar^vatZ  (po-zar'a-viitz)  town,  N  Servia,  13  m.  S  E  of  Semendria 

Pozoblanco  (po-tho-blan'ko)  town,  Cordova  prov.  Spain 

Pozsony  (pozh'o^ne').     See  Pressburg. 

Pozzuoll  (pi5t-soo-o'ie)  town,  Italy,  7  m.  S  W  of  Naples,  on  Pozzuoli  Gulf 

Praevali  (pra-e-va'le)  vil.  Carinthia  prov.  Austria 

Praga  (pra'ga)  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Prague  (prag)  Ger.  Pkag  (prag)  city,  #  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Moldau  riv. 

160  m.  N  N  W  of  Vienna 

Prairie  (pra're)  co.  E  cen.  Ark.  658  D  pop.  11,  X  Des  Arc.  —  tp.  Shelby  co.  111. 

pop.  2.  —  tp.  White  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Howard  co.   Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 

Jackson  co.  Mo.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Montgomery  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Randolph 

CO.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp^  Schuyler  co.  Mo.  pop.  2. 

Prairie  du  Chien  (-du  shen')  city,  X  of  Crawford  co.  Wis.  on  Miss,  river 

Pratas  (prii'tiis)  cluster  of  shoals  &  islets,  China  Sea,  260  m.  S  W  of  Formosa. 

PratO  (prti'to)  town,  Florence  prov.  Italy ;  fine  cathedral 

PratO  VecchlO  (-vek'ke-o)  walled  vil.  on  Arno  riv.  Italy 

Pratt  (prat)  agr.  co.  S  Kan.  720  D  pop.  8.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 

Pratt  Mines  (-minz)  town,  Jefferson  co.  Ala 

Prattsburg  (prats'biirg)  tp.  &  vil.  Steuben  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Preanger  (pra'an'ger)  Dutch  residency,  S  W  part  of  Java  isl.  Malay  Arch.. . . 
Preble  (prebl)  co.  S"W  O.  432  IH  pop.  23,  X  Eaton. 

Precheur  (prS'shur')  coast  town,  Martinique  isl.  French  W.  Indies 

Preez  (pra'Sts)  town,  Sleswick-Holstein  prov.  Prussia 

Prentiss,  co.  N  E  Miss.  415  D  pop.  14,  X  Booneville. 

Prenzlau  (prentslou)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Prepairls  Isles  (prgp'a-rls'-)  group  in  Bay  of  Bengal,  N  E  of  Andaman  Isls. 

Prerau  (pra'rou)  toivnj'  Moravia  prov.  Austria 

Pr^-Saint-Gervals  (pra'-saN'-zhSr'va')  suburb  of  Paris,  France 

Prescot  (pres'kgt)  mfg.  toirn,  Lancaster  co.  England 

Prescott  (prSs'kot)  city,  X  of  Yavapai  co.  Ariz.  pop.  2.  ^  town,  X  of  Nevada 

CO.  Ark.  pop.  1. 
Presidio  (pra-se'de-o)  co.  W  Tex.  3,470  D  pop.  2,  X  Fort  Davis. 
Presque  Isle  (pr6sk  el)  co.  N  E  Mich.  715  D  pop.  5,  X  Rogers  City.  —  tp.  & 

vil.  Aroostook  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1. 
Pressbnrg  (prSs'boorG)  or  Pozsony  (pozh'S'ne')  CO.  N  W  Hungary.  —  its  X 

pop.  52,  on  Danube  riv.  34  m.  E  S  E  of  Vienna,  former  *  of  Hungary. 
Preston  (prSs'ton)  co.  N  part  of  W.  Va.  709  □  pop.  20,  X  Kingwood.  —  tp. 

New  London  co.  Conn.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Lancaster  co.  England ;  a  riv.  port, 

pop.  108.  —  vil.  Sussex  co.  England,  pop.  9. 

Prestwich  (prest'wtch)  vil.  Lancaster  co.  England 

PretO  (pre'to)  riv.  150  m.  long,  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil,  South  America. 

Pretoria  (pre-t8r'e-a)  town,  *  of  the  South  African  Republic 

Prevesa  (pra'vS-sa)  ft.  town,  Janina  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Europe 

Pribilof  Islands  (pre-be-lov')  group,  Bering  Sea,  Alas. ;  fur-seal  grounds. 
Price  (pris)  co^  N  Wis.  1,160  D  pop.  5,  X  Phillips. 

Priego  (pre-e'go)  town,  Cordova  prov.  Spain 

Priluki  (pre-loo'ke)  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Primero  (pre-ma'ro)  riv.  130  m.  long,  Argentine  Republic,  South  America. 
Primorskaya  (pre-m3rsk-ii'ya)  or  Maritime  Provtace,  govt.  Amur  region,  B 

part  of  Russia  in  Asia,  715,982  D  pop.  103,  #  Nikolaievsk. 
Prince  (prlns)  co.  W  Prince  Edward  Isl.  Can.  737  D  pop.  36,  X  Summerside. 
Prince  Edward  (-ed'ward)  co.  S  part  of  Va.  348  Q  pop.  15,  X  Farmville.  —  co. 

Ontario  prov.  Canada," 374  D  pop.  19,  X  Picton. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  prov.  Dominion  of  Canada ;  an  isl.  in  St.  Lawrence 

Gulf,  2,134  D  pop.  109,  *  Charlottetown. 
Prince  George  (-jSrj)  co.  S  Md.  480  D  pop.  26,  X  Upper  Marlboro.  —  co.  S  B 

part  of  Va.  268  n  pop.  8,  X  Prince  George  Courthouse. 

Prlncenhage  (prin'sen-ha'Gg)  commune,  N.  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands 

Prince  of  Wales  Island  (-walz'-)  isl.  off  S  Alas,  chief  town  Klawak.  —  isl. 

in  Strait  of  Sunda,  Malay  Archipelago. 
Prince  Regent  Inlet,  British  North  America,  joins  Boothia  Gulf  on  S. 
Prince  Regent  River,  Australia,  flows  into  Indian  Ocean. 
Prince  Rupert  Bay  (-roo'pert-)  on  Dominica  isl.  British  W.  Indies. 

Prince's  Island,  ft.  isl.  in  Gulf  of  Guinea,  10  m.  long,  58  Q ;  Portuguese 

Princes'  Islands,  nine  isls.  E  part  of  Sea  of  Marmora,  near  Asia  Minor. 
Princess  Anne  (-an')  co.  S  E  Va.  270  D  pop.  10,  X  Princess  Anne  Courthouse. 
Princess  Charlotte  Bay  (-shar'lot-)  on  E  coast  of  Australia. 
Princess  Royal  Harbor,  bay  on  "King  George's  Sound,  W.  Australia. 
Princess  Royal  Islands,  in  Pac.  oc.  N  of  Vancouver  Isl.  British  Columbia. 
Princeton  (prTns'tgn)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Bureau  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  3.^ 

city,  X  of  Gibson"  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  town,  X  of  Caldwell  co.  Ky.  pop.  2.  — . 

town,  X  of  Mercer  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  bor.  Mercer  co.  N.  J.  tp.  pop.  4, 

bor.  pop.  3 ;  seat  of  College  of  New  Jersey  (popularly  called  Princeton  col- 
lege) &  theological  seminary.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Green  Lake  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  2. 
Prince  William  (-wll'yam)  co.  N  E  Vs.  357  D  pop.  10,  X  Brentsville. 
Prince  William  Island,  one  of  the  Fiji  Group,  S  Pacific  ocean. 
Pripet  (prtp'et)  riv.  Minsk  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  flows  into  Dnieper  river. 

Prisrend  (prTs-rend')  town,  N  part  of  Monastir  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Europe 

Pristina  (prls-te'na)  ft.  town,  Kossova  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Europe 

Prltzwalk  (prTts'wiilk)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Privas  (pre'vas')  town,  *  of  dept.  Ardeche,  France 

Prizzi  (prit'se)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy.  .^ 

Prccida  (pro'che-dii)  isl.  in  Bay  of  Naples,  Italy 

Proctor  (prok'tor)  tp.  &  vil.  Rutland  co.  Vt tp. 

Prodano  (pro-da'no)  one  of  the  Ionian  Isls.  W  coast  of  Greece. 

Prolog  (pro'log')  mt.  range,  Dinaric  Alps,  Dalmatia  &  Herzegovina,  Aust-Hung. 

Prome  (prom)  prov.  Pegu  div.  Lower  Burma,  2,887  n  pop.  322.  —  its  *  pop. 

29,  on  Irawadi  river. 
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n  means  square  miles ;  *,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining ;  apt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  vil.,  Tillage. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  ~  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =;  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given-    See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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Prosbnrov  (pros-koo-rov')  town,  Podolia  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  on  Bug  river. 
Prosna_(pr5sh'na)jiv.  Europe,  bet.  Polai.id  &  Silesia;  100  m.  to  Warta  river. 

ProssnitZ  (prSs'uTts)  mtg.  town,  Moravia  prov.  Austria 

Provence  (pro/voNs')  old  prov.  in  S  E  France,  now  forms  depts.  BoncHEs-DU- 

Rhone,  Var,  Basses-Alpes,  &  the  E  part  of  VAUCLnsE. 
Providence,  co.  N  R.  I.  440  D  pop.  255.  —  city,  its  X,  and  one  of  the  *  of  R. 

I.  pop.  132,  a  spt.  on  Narragansett  Bay.  —  tp.  Mecklenburg  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2. 

—  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  hanilet,  Sumter  co.  S.  C.  tp.  pop.  2. 

—  isl.  in  Indian  Oc.  9°  10'  S,  51°  5'  B.  —  a  small  lake,  Brit.  Am.  113°  W. 

Provlncetown,  tp.  &  vil.  Barnstable  co.  Mass.;  end  of  Cape  Cod tp. 

Province  Wellesley  (-welz'le)  British  prov.  part  of  Penang  settlement,  Malay 

Pen.  270  n 

Provlns  (pro'viSN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Marne,  France 


Pop. 

8 

18 


Proviso  (pro-vi'zo)  tp.  Cook  CO.  m.  10  m.  W  of  Chicago. 
Provo  (pro'vo)  city,  X  of  Utah  co.  XJt 


Prowers  (pro'erz)  CO.  S  E  Col.  1,650  D  pop,  2,  X  Lamar. 

Prussia,  kingdom,  N  Germany,  134,537  D  pop.  29,957,  *  Berlin.  —  Bast  and 

West.    See  East  Prussia,  West  Prussia. 
Pruth  (prooth,  Ger.  pr58t)  riv.  360  m.  long,  E  Europe,  ri.ses  in  Carpathian  Mts. 

and  flows  into  Danube  river. 

Przemysl  (pzhem'Tsl)  town,  cen.  Galicia  prov.  Austria 

Przhedborz  (pzhSd'borsh)  town,  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Przibram  (pzhe'briim)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Pslloratl^  Mount  (-pse-lo-rii'tg)  highest  mt.  of  Crete  isl.  7,674  ft. 

Psiol  (pse-ol')  riv.  S  cen.  Russia  in  Europe,  300  m.  long,  to  Dnieper  river. 

Pskov  (pskbv)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  17,069  D  pop.  965.  —  its  *  pop.  18,  near 

Lake  Pskov.  —  lake,  22  m.  long,  S  arm  of  Lake  Peipus. 
Ptarmigan  Peak  (tar'ml-gan-)  mt.  Williams  Range,  Grand  co.  Col.  12,200  ft. 

high. 
Ptchalsko  (pchals'ko)  lake,  35  m.  long,  Yeniseisk  govt.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia. 

—  riv.  flowing  150  m.  N  from  same  into  Arctic  Ocean. 
Ptitch  (ptTch)  riv.  200  ro.  long,  Minsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe. 

Pu-Chlng-hien  (poo'-ching'-he-5n')  town,  Fukien  prov.  China 

Pudukottai  (poo-doo-ko'ti)  native  state,  Madras  pres.  India,  1,380  D  pop.  317. 

—  its  -%-  pop.  13,  30  m.  S  of  Tanjore. 

Puebia  (pwSb'lii)  state,  Mexico,  N.  Am.  12,204  D  pop.  833.  —  its  *  pop.  79. 

Pueblo  (pweb'lo)  CO.  S  E  cen.  Col.  2,400  D  pop.  31.  —  its  X,  a  city,  pop.  25. 

Puente  de  Qenll  (pwSn'ta  da  na-nel')  mfg.  town,  Cordova  prov.  Spain 

Puerto  del  Padre  (pwer'to  del  pii'dra)  har.  on  N  E  side  of  Cuba  island. 

Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  (-da  san'ta  ma^re'a)  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  Cadiz  prov. 
Spain,  on  Guadalete  riv.  near  Bay  of  Cadiz 

Puerto  DeseadO  (-da'sa-a'd6)/orTO.  Port  Desire,  bay,  Santa  Cruz  ter.  Argen- 
tine Rep.  South  America,  at  mouth  of  Deseado  river. 

Puerto  Montt  (-mSnt)  town,  *  of  Llanquihue  prov.  Chile 

Puerto  Plata  (-pla'tii)  chief  port,  Santo  Domingo  rep.  Haiti  isl.  "W.  Indies.... 

Puerto  Principe  (-pren'se-pa)  inland  town,  Cuba  island 

Puerto  Rico  (-re'ko)  Spanish  W.  India  isl.  E  of  Haiti  isl.,  3,550  □  pop.  807,  * 
San  Juan,  pop.  23. 

Puertoviejo  (-ve-a'Ho)  town,  *  of  Manabi  prov.  Ecuador,  South  America 

Puget  Sound  (pii'jet-)  a  nav.  inland  sea.  Wash. 

Pulaski  (pii-las'kif  co.  cen.  Ark.  883  D  pop.  47,  X  Little  Rock.  —  co.  S  cen. 
Ga.  435  D  pop.  17,  X  Hawkinsville.  —  co.  S  111.  X  Mound  City,  190  D  pop.  11. 

—  CO.  N  W  Ind.  430  D  pop.  11.  —  co.  S  E  nen.  Ky.  870  D  pop.  26,  X  Somer- 
set. —  CO.  S  cen.  Mo.  520  D  pop.  9,  X  WaynesviUe.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  Va. 
345  n  pop.  13,  X  Newbern.  —  vil.  Oswego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  hamlet, 
Williams  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  5.  —  town,  X  of  Giles  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Pu- 
laski CO.  Va.  pop.  2. 

Fulpanabharam  (pool-pa'na-ba-ram')  dist.  Travancore  state,  S  India,  648  CI 

pop.  350. 

Pultney  (piilt'ni)  tp.  Belmont  eo.  O 

PultUSk  (pool'toosk)  town,  Plock  prov.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

PulWUl  ^piil'wiil')  town,  DeUii  div.  Punjab,  British  India 

Puna  (poo'na)  dist.  S  E  part  of  Hawaii  isl.  N  Pacific  ocean.  —  isl.  30  m.  long, 

&  vil.  off  W  coast  of  Ecuador,  South  America.  —  or  Poona,  dist.  Bombay 

pres.  British  India,  4,280  D  pop.  792.  —  its  *  75  m.  S  E  of  Bombay,  pop.  160. 
Punakh^  (poo-na^kha')  town,  #  of  Bhutan,  India. 

Punganur  (piin'ga-noor')  town,  N.  Arcot  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India. ... 
Pungh  (punj)  rajahship,  S  W  Kashmir,  India,  1,600  n  pop.  78,  *  Pungh. 
Punjab  (poon-jab')  prov.  forming  N  W  part  of  British  India,  111,016  D  pop. 

20,807,  *  Lahore. 
Punna  (piin'na)  tributary  state,  Bundelkhand,  Cen.  India,  648  D  pop.  68.  — • 

its  # ;  diamond  mines. 
Pnno  (poo'no)  dept.  S  Peru,  South  America,  39,743  D  pop.  257  ;  silver  mines.  — 

its  #  pop.  6,  on  W  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca. 
Punta  Arenas  (poon'ta  a-ra'uas)  Chilian  convict  settlement,  Magellan  Straits, 

South  America.  —  chief  town  of  the  colony,  pop.  1. 
Punt  Prithl  Nidhi  (piint  prith'e  nith'e)  one  of  the  Satara  states,  Bombay, 

India,  213  D  pop.  68. 

Funxsutawney  (pilnk'sSo-ta'nT)  bor.  Jefferson  co.  Pa 

Furac6  (poo-ra'sa)  volcanic  mt.  Colombia,  South  America,  17,064  ft.  high.  — 

vil.  partly  destroyed  by  the  volcano,  1827. 
Purgatory  Peak,  mt.  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  Col.  13,719  ft.  high. 
Purgatory  River,  rises  near  above,  flows  170  m.  to  Arkansas  river. 
Purl  (poo're')  dist.  S  W  Orissa  div.  Bengal,  British  India,  2,472  D  pop.  770, 

*  Puri  or  Jagannath. 

Furmerend  (pQr'me-rgnf)  town,  N.  Holland  prov.  Netherlands 

Furneah  or  Purnlah  (pfir'ne-a)  dist.  Bhagalpur  div.  Bengal,  British  India, 

4,957  nj)op^l,715.  —  its  *  pop.  16. 
Furus  (PQo'roos')  nav.  riv.  1,400  m.  long.  South  America,  Peru  to  Amazon  riv. 

Purwa  (poor'wa)  town,  Oudh,  British  India,  35  m.  S  W  of  Lucknow 

Piispok-Ladany  (pUs'pSk-lS'diin)  town,  Haiduk  co.  Hungary 

Futeaux  (pii'to')  vil.  dept.  Seine,  France,  on  Seine  river 

Futignano  (poo-ten-ya'no)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy 

Fut-ln-Bay,  vil.  Ottawa  co.  0.  on  Lake  Erie  ;  Perry's  victory  near  it,  1813. 

Putlvl  (poo-tevP)  town,  S  W  Kursk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Putlam  (putlam)  vil.  W  Ceylon,  on  Putlam  Lagoon 

Putnam  (piifnam)  co.  N  E  Pla.  776  O  pop.  11,  X  Palatka.  —  co.  N  cen.  Ga. 

335  n  pop.  15'^  X  Etonton.  —  co.   N  cen.  111.  170  D  pop.  5,  X  Hennepin.  — 

CO.  W  cen.  Ind.  490  D  pop.  22,  X  Greencastle.  —  co.  N  Mo.  542  D  pop.  15, 

X  Unionville.  —  co.  S  E  part  of  N.  Y.  241  D  pop.  15,  X  Carmel.  —  co.  N  W. 

O.  480  D  pop.  30,   X  Ottawa.  —  co.  cen.  Tenn.  430  D  pop.  14,  X  Cookville. 

—  CO.  W  part  of  W.  Va.  350  n  pop.  14,  X  Winfield.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Windham 
CO.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  7. 

Putney  (pilt'nt)  vil.  Sm-rey  co.  England  ;  suburb  of  London 

Putumayo  (p6b-too-mi'o>  riv.  Ecuador,  S.  Am.  700  m.  long,  to  Amazon  river. 
Puyallup  (pu-Sl'5p)  tp.  &  town,  Pierce  co.  Wash.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  2. 
Puy-de-Ddme  (pii'e'-de-dom')  dept.  S  E  cen.  France,  3,070  D  pop.  564,  * 
Clermont  Ferrand.  —  mt.  in  same,  4,800  ft.  high. 

Fuylaurens  (pli'e'lo'roN')  town,  dept.  Tarn,  France 

Pymatuning  (pi'ma-tu'ning)  tp.  Mercer  co.  Pa 

Pyramid  Lake,  lake,  Washoe  CO.  Nev.  33  m.  long,  12  m.  wide,  4,000  ft.  high. 
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11 


13 


Pyramid  Peak,  peak,  Elk  Mts.  S  part  of  Pitkin  co.  Col.  13,885  ft.  hiph. 
Pyramids,  The,  anc.  monuments  near  Cairo,  Egypt,  on  W  side  of  Nile  river. 
Pyrenees  (pir'e-nez)  mt.  chain,  270  m.  long,  between  Spain  &  France ;  highest 

point.  Pic  Nethou,  11,168  ft. 
Fyren^es-Orlentales  (pe'ra'na'zo're'oN'tal')  past.   &  mfg.   dept.  S  France, 

1,592  D  pop.  210,  *-  Perpignan. 

PyrgOS  (peer'gos)  town,  *  of  Elis  eparchy,  N  W  part  of  Morea,  Greece 

PjnltZ  (pe'rits)  mfg.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  24  m.  S  E  of  Stettin 

Pyrmont  (peer'mont)  town,  *  of  Pyrmont  principality,  Ger. ;  mineral  springs. 
Pyroxene  Peak  (ptr'ok-sen-)  peak,  Madison  co.  Mont.  9,000  ft.  high. 


Pop. 


Q 


Quakertovrn  (kwaTier-town')  mfg.  bor.  Bucks  co.  Pa 

Quampanissa  (kwam-pa-nts'sa)  town,  Dahomey,  WAf.  110  m.  N  of  Abomay.. 

Quanata  (kwa-na')  town,  X  of  Hardeman  co.  Tex 

Quandary  Peak  (kwSn'da-ri-)  mt.  Park  Range,  Col.  14,269  ft.  high. 

Quaregnon  (ka'ren'yoN')  vU.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium 

Quarry  Bank  (kwSr'i-)  town,  Stafford  co.  England,  3  m.  S  S  E  of  Dudley 

Quarto  (kwar'to)  riv.  Argentine  Republic,  South  America,  280  m.  long.  — 

town,  Sardinia  isl.  Italy,  pop.  6. 
Quathlamba  (kwat-lam'ba)  mts.  Natal,  S  Africa,  10,000  ft.  high. 
Quatre  Bras  (katr'  bra')  vil.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium ;  battlefield  in  1815. 
Quebec  (kwe-bek')  prov.  Canada,  227,500  Q  pop.  1,489.  —  its*  pop.  70.  —  co. 

S  W  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  2,598  D  pop.  20,  X  Charlesbourg. 
Queda  or  Eeda  (ka'da)  state,  W  Malay  Pen.  Asia,  4,500  D  pop.  21.  —  its  *. 

euedllnburg(kwed1Tn-bB8r(}')town,  #of  Asohersleben  circle.  Saxony,  Prussia 
ueen  Anne,  agr.  co.  E  Md.  352  D  pop.  18,  X  Centerville. 
Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  group,  N  Pac.  ocean,  N  of  Vancouver  Island. 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  Br.  Columbia,  Can.  bet.  mainland  &  Vancouver  Isl. 
Queens,  agr.  &  past.  CO.  S  E  part  of  N.  Y.  250  D  pop.  128,  X  Jamaica.  —  co.  S 

cen.  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  1,500  Q  pop.  12,  X  Gagetown.  —  co.  S  WNova 

Scotia,  Canada,  1,066  D  pop.  11.  —  co.  cen.  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada, 

772  a  pop.  46,  X  Charlottetown. 

Queensbury  (kwenz'ber-i)  tp.  Warren  co.  N.  Y.  4  m.  N  of  Glen  Falls 

Queen's  County,  minrco.  Leinster,  Ireland,  664  D  pop.  65,  X  Maryborough. 
Queensland,  British  colony,  N  E  Australia,  668,497  D  pop.  394,  #  Brisbane. 
Queenstown,  spt.  town,  Cork  CO.  Ireland,  S  side  Great  Isl.  Cork  Harbor,  pop. 

10.  —  town,  Cape  Colony,  pop.  4. 
QueiSS  (kwis)  riv.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  65  m.  long,  flows  into  Bober  river. 
Quelpaert  (kwel'parf)  isl.  45  m.  long,  entrance  Yellow  Sea,  60  m.  S  of  Korea. 
QueQtuay  (ka-kwl')  riv.  Uruguay,  South  Am.  100  m.  long,  to  Uruguay  river. 
Quer^taro  (ka-ra'ta-ro)  min.  mfg.  &  agr.  state,  Mexico,  3,556  D  pop.  203.  ^ 

its  *,  a  mfg.  town,  110  m.  N  W  of  Mexico,  pop.  36. 
Querfurt  (kwSr'fSSrt)  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Quern  river 

euesada  (ka-sa'da)  town,  Jaen  prov.  Spain 
uesnoy-SUr-Deule  (kSs'nwa'-siir'-dul')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France 

Quetta  (kwet'ta)  dist.  &  town,  N  E  Baluchistan;  in  British  occupation.. town 
QuezaitenangO  (ka-sal-ta-nan'go)  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  Guatemala,  Cen.  America. 
Quiberon  (ke'broN')  pen.  7  m.  long,  dept.  Morbihan,  Brittany,  France. 
Quibo  (ke'bo)  or  Coiba  (ko-e'ba)  isl.  20  m.  long,  off  S  coast  of  Panama  dept. 
Colombia,  Pacific  ocean. 

Suibor  (ke'vor')  town,  Lara  state,  Venezuela,  S.  Am.  40  m.  S  W  of  Barquisimeto 
UillOta  (kel-yo'ta)  town,  Valparaiso  prov.  Chile,  South  America 

QuUon  (kwe'lon')  spt.  town,  Travancore  state,  Madras  pres.  India 

Quimper  (kaN'par')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  #  of  dept.  Finist^re,  France,  on  Odet  riv. 

Quimperle  (kSN'par'lS')  town,  Finistere,  France 

QuinaiUtt  Lake  (kwe'ni-vit'-)  lake,  Jefferson  co.  Wash.  10  m.  long. 
Quincy  (kwm'zT)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Adams  co.  lU.  pop.  31.  —  tp.  Adams  co.  lo. 
pop.  2.  —  city,  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  17.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Branch  co.  Mich.  tp. 
pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Franklin  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

SUindaro  (kwtn-da'ro)  tp.  Wyandotte  co.  Kan.  on  Missouri  river 
UindiU  (ken-de-ob')  part  of  E  Cordillera  of  Andes  mts.  Colombia,  S.  America. 
Qulnebaug  River  (kwin'e-bag'-)  riv.  Mass.  &  Conn.  90  m.  long. 
Quintanar  ^e  la  Orden  (keu-ta-nar'  da  la  or'den)  town,  Toledo  prov.  Spain.. 
Quirpon  (keer'poN')  isl.  off  N  end  Newfoundland,  British  North  America. 
Quitman  (kwTt'man)  agr.  co.  Ga.  168  D  pop.  4,  X  Georgetown.  —  agr.  co.  N 

W  Miss.  400  n  pop.  3,  X  Belen.  —  town,  X  of  Brooks  co.  Ga.  pop.  2. 
Quito  (ke'to)  mfg.  &  cml,  city,  #  of  Pinchincha  prov.  &  of  Ecuador,  South 

America,  9,600  ft.  above  sea 

Quitta  (ke'ta)  or  Ewitta  (kwit'a)  British  fort  &  spt.  town.  Upper  Guinea, 

Africa,  near  E  end  Gold  Coast. .". 

Quiseramobim  (ke'na-ra-mo'bem)  town,  cen.  Ceari  state,  Brazil,  S.  America 
Quizama  (ke-za'ma)  or  Eissama  (kis-sa'ma)  dist.  Angola,  S  W  Africa,  S  of 

Coanza  riv. ;  chief  town,  Demba  ;  Portuguese. 


E 


Raab  (rab)  riv.  Hungary,  180  m.  long,  Styria  to  Danube  riv.  ^  cml.  town, 

Hungary,  on  Raab  riv.  67  m.  W  N  W  of  Budapest,  pop.  23. 

Raalte  (rSl'te)  town,  Overyssel  prov.  Netherlands,  11  m .  S  S  E  of  Zwolle 

Raat  (rat)  town,  Jhansi  div.  N.  W.  Provs.  India,  76  m.  S  W  of  Qawnpur 

Rabat  (ra-baf)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Marocco,  Africa 

Rabbit  Ears,  mt.  Park  Range,  Col.  10,719  ft.  high. 

Rabinal  (ra^be-uSK)  town,  Guatemala,  Cen.  America,  50  m.  E  of  Solola 

Rabndb^d  (rab-na'biid')  sandy  isl.  16  m.  long,  Ganges  delta,  Bengal  Bay,  India. 
Rabun  (ra'bun)  co.  N  E  Ga.  464  D  pop.  6,  X  Clayton. 

RacalmutO  Cra-kal-moo'to)  cml.  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Racconlgi  (rak-ko-ne'je)  mfg.  town,  Italy,  on  Maira  riv.  19  m.  S  of  Turin 

Raccoon  Creek  (rSk'oon'-)  stream,  Ind.  70  m.  long,  Boone  co.  to  W.abash  river. 

—  stream,  O.  90  m.  long,  flows  into  Ohio  river. 
Raccoon  River,  riv.  lo.  170  m.  long,  Buena  Vista  co.  to  Des  Moines  river. 
Race  of  Alderney  (-al'der-uT)  strait  with  rapid  &  dangerous  tides,  between 

Alderney  isl.  and  Cape  La  Hague,  France. 
Racine  (ra-sen')  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  E  Wis.  340  D  pop.  36.  —  its  X  pop.  21. 
Racket,  or  Raquette,  Lake  (rilk'et-)  14  m.  long,  in  Adirond.ick  Mts.  N.  Y. 
Racket  River,  riv.  N.  Y.  WO  m.  long,  Hamilton  co.  to  St.  Lawrence  river. 
Racz— Keve  (rats-kii'va')  isl.  28  m.   long,  Hungary,  in  Daimbe  riv.  —  town, 

iPest  CO.  Hungary,  on  Racz-Keve  isl.  pop.  0. 
Radack  Chain  (rii'dak-)  isl.  chain,  N  Pacific  ocean,  part  of  Marshall  Islands. 

RadautZ  (rii'dowts)  town,  Bukowina  duchy,  Austria 

Radeberg  (ra'dg-bSro')  mfg.  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Roder  river 

Radevormwald~(r.i'de-form-wivld')  mfg.  town,  Diisseldorf  govt.  Prussia 

Radford  (riSd'ford)  town,  Montgomery  co.  Va 

Radhuupur  (r'ad'hun-poor')  or  Rhadanpur  (Riid'an-poor')  native  state,  Palan- 

pur  agency,  Gujariit,  India,  800  D  pop.  92. —  its  *  90  m.  I" 


pop.  14. 
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Radlcena  (ra-de-cha'na-)  town,  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy 5 

Radnor  or  Radnorshire  (rSd'nor-shir)  past.  co.  S  Wales,  Great  Britain,  432  n 

pop.  22,  X  New  Radnor. 
Radokala  (ra-do-ka'la)  isl.  group,  N  Pacific  ocean,  in  Marshall  Islands. 
Radom  (ra'dom)  prov.  Russian  Poland,  4,769  D  pop.  782.  —  its  *  pop.  11. 
Radomysl  (ra'do-mis'l)  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Teterev  river. .  6 

R^sund  (rSf'.soond)  lake,  24  m.  long,  Jemtland  prov.  Sweden. 

Rafting  Creek,  tp.  Sumter  co.  S.  Q 3 

Ragged  Mountains,  range,  Grafton  &  Merrimack  cos.  N.  H.  2,000  ft.  higu. 
Ragusa  (ra-goo'sa)  mfg.  &  cml.  spt.  city,  Dalmatia  prov.  Austria,  on  Adriatic 

sea,  pop.  11.  —  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  on  Ragusa  riv.  pop.  24. 
Rabad  (ra-had')  riv.  Abyssinia  &  Nubia,  Africa,  260  m.  long,  to  Blue  Nile  riv. 

Rahn  (ran)  tp.  SchuylkiU  co.  Pa 3 

Rahun  (ra-hoon')  town,  Punjab,  British  India,  13  m.  N  E  of  Ludhianah 14 

Rahway  (ra'wS)  mfg.  city.  Union  co.  N.  J.  on  Rahway  river 7 

Raiatea  (rl-a-ta'a)  beautiful  isl.  Society  Isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  64  D 2 

R^  Barell  (ra'e  ba-ra'le)  div.  Oudh,  British  India,  4,881  D  pop.  3,022.  —  dist. 

in  same,  1,752  D  pop.  989.  —  town,  *  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  12. 
Ralgarh  (rl'gar')  native  state,  Cen.  Provinces,  India,  1,486  D  pop.  63.  —  its  #. 
RaikOt  (rl-kof)  town,  Ambala  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  25  m.  S  W  of  Ludhianah  9 

Rains  (ranz)  co.  N  E  Tex.  270  D  pop.  4,  X  Emory. 

Rainy  Lake,  N.  Am.  160  m.  W  of  Lake  Superior,  between  Can.  &  U.  S.  A. 
Rainy  River,  riv.  N.  Am.  100  m.  long,  Rainy  Lake  to  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
Raipur  (rl'pobr')  dist.  ClJiatisgarh  div.  Cen.  Provs.  British  India,  11,885  D 

pop.  1,093.  —  its  *,  174  m.  E  of  Nagpur,  pop.  17. 

Raira-Khol  (ri'ra-khol')  native  state,  Cen.  Provinces,  India,  833  D 

Raisin  River  (ra'zn-)  riv.  Mich.  140  ni.  long,  Hillsdale  co.  to  Lake  Erie. 

Raisinville  (ra'zn- vll)  tp.  Monroe  co.  Mich,  on  Raisin  river 

Raismes  (ram)  min.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France 

Rajamataendrl  (ra-jS-ma-hSn'dre)  town,  *  of  Godavari  dist.  Madras,  Br.  India 

Rajapur  (raj'a-poor')  town,  Ratnagiri  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India 

Rajecz  (ra'ySts')  town,  Trentschin  co.  Hungary 

Rajgarh  (raj'gaE')  tovni,  Alwar  state,  Rajputdna,  India,  25  m.  S  of  Alwar. . . . 
RajkOt  (raj-kof)  state,  Gujarat,  Bombay,  India,  269n  pop.  37.  —  its  #  pop.  12. 
Rajpipla  (raj-pe'pla')  one  of  the  Rewa  Kantha  states,  Gujarat,  India,  1,231  D 

pop.  120.  —  its  *^55  m.  S  S  E  Baroda. 
Rajputdna   (raj'poo-ta'na)  region,  N  W  India,   occupied    by  nativti  states, 

JoDHPUE,  BiKANEK,  Jaipuk,  Udaipuk,  Kotah,  Alwae,  etc.  129,750  D 12,300 

Ralshahl  (raj-sha'he)  div.  N  E  Bengal,  British  India,  19,256  D 8,053 

Rakipushi  (ra'ke-poo'she)  peak,  Mustagh  Range,  Gilgit,  N  W  Kashmir,  India, 

25,550  ft.  high. 
Rakka  (rak'ka)  town,  Zor  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia,  110  m.  E  by  S  of  Aleppo ...  8 

Rakus  Tal  (ra'koos  tal')  or  Rhavan  (rii'van)  sacred  lake,  20  m.  Iccg,  S  W 

Tibet,  Asia. 
Raiding  (ral'dTng)  mt.  Himalaya  Mts.  on  Sutlej  river,  India,  21,411  ft.  high. 
Raleigh  (rala)  CO.  S  part  of  W.  Va.  570  D  pop.  10,  X  Raleigh  Couxthouse.  ^ 

tp.  &  cityj  #  of  N.  C.  &  X  of  Wake  co.  tp.  pop.  17,  city  pop.  13. 
Ralls  (ralz)  agr.  &  past.  co.  Mo.  490  D  pop.  12,  X  New  London. 
Rama  (ra'ma)  town,  Palestine,  Tur.  in  Asia ;  supposed  site  of  anc,  Aeimathe'A, 

Ramapo  (ram'a-po')  tp.  &  vil.  Rockland  co.  N.  Y.  on  Ramapo  river tp.  6 

Ramhervillers  (rSs'bgr've'ya')  town,  dept.  Vosges,  France,  on  Mortagne  river         5 

Rani^ouillet  (roN'boo'yS')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France 5 

Ramea  Islands  (ram'e-a-)  group,  S  of  Newfoundland,  Brit.  North  America. 
Rame  Head  (ram-)  heacfland,  Cornwall  co.  England,  W  side  Plymouth  Sound, 

Rameswaram  (rS-mgs'wa-ram)  isl.  GuU  of  Manar,  off  S  end  of  India 9 

Ramgarh  (ram-gQr')  town,  Alwar  state,  Rajputana,  India,  pop.  5.  ^  town, 

Jaipur  state,  Rajputana,  India,  pop.  11. 
Hamghat  (ram'g at')  pass,  over  W.  Ghats,  Belgaum  dist.  Bombay,  S  India. 
Hamganga  (ram-gang'.a)  riv.  N  W  Provs.  India,  250  m.  long,  tp  Ganges  river. 
Ram  Head,  headland.  New  S.  Wales,  Australia,  30  m.  S  W  of  Cape  Howe. 
RamilUeS  (ra/me'ye')  vil.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium ;  battlefield,  1706. 
Ramnad  (ram-uad')  or  Ramaathpuram  (ram'nath-poor'am)  town,  Madura 

dist.  Madras,  British  India 15 

Ramnagar  (ram-na'gar)  town,  India,  on  Ganges  riv.  opposite  Benares 12 

Ramne  (ram'ne)  mt.  Himalaya  Mts.  N  Kumaon  prov.  India,  22,768  ft.  high. 
R^mpur  (ram'pobr)  town,  India,  GO  m.  N  by  W  of  Meerut,  pop.  8.  —  native 

state,  N.  W.  Provinces,  India,  945  D  pop.  542.  —  its  *  pop.  74. 
Ramri  (ram-re')  isl.  50  m.  long,  Arakan  div.  Lower  Burma.  —  dist.  Arakan 

div.  4,309  D  pop.  144,  *  Kyuk  Phyu. 
Ramsey  (rSm'zT)  agr.  &  past.  co.  E  Minn.  162  D  pop.  140,  X  St.  Paul.  —  co. 

N  N.  Dak.  936  D  pop.  4,  X  Devils  Lake. 
Ramsgate  (ramz'gat)  town,  Kent  co.  England,  on  E  coast  of  Isle  of  Thanet. . 
Ram's  Islands,  group,  Placentia  Bay,  Newfoundland,  North  America. 

Ram  Teak,  town,  Gen.  Provs.  British  India,  24  m.  N  E  of  Nagpur 

Ranaghat  (ran-a-gaf )  town,  Nadiya  dist.  Bengal,  British  India 

Rancagua  (ran-ka'gwa)  town,  *  of  O'Higgius  prov.  ChUe,  South  America 

Ranee  (roNs)  riv.  France,  50  m.  long,  to  English  Channel  at  St.  Malo. 

Ranchi  (ran'che')  town,  Chutia  Nagpur  div.  Bengal,  British  India 

RandazZO  (ran-diit'so)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Randers  (ran'derz)  mfg.  town,  Jutland,  Denmark 

Randleman  (r3!n'dl-man)  town,  Randolph  co.  N.  C 

Randolph  (rSn'dolf )  agr.   co.  E  Ala.   599  D  pop.  17,  X  Wedowee.  ^  agr.  & 

past.  CO.  N  E  Ark.  662  D  pop.  14,  X  Pocahontas.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  Ga.  449  D 

pop.  15,  X  Cuthbert.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  W  111.  500  D  pop.  25,  X  Chester.  — 

agr.  &  past.  co.  E  Ind.  460  D  pop.  28,  X  Winchester.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  N 

cen.  Mo.  470  D  pop.  25,  X  HuntsvUle.  —agr.  &  past.  co.  W  cen.  part  of  N.  C. 

750  D  pop.  25,  X  Ashboro.  —  co.  E  part  of  W.  Va.  1,175  D  pop.  12,  X  Bev- 
erly. — ■■  tp.  Ohio  CO.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Morris 

CO.  N.  J.  pop.  8.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Cattaraugus  co.  N.  T.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  — 

tp.  Montgomery  co.  0.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Orange  co.  Vt.  pop.  3. 

Ranenborg  (rii'ngn-borg')  town,  Riazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Rangeley  Lakes  (ranj'll-)  chain  of  lakes,  W  Me. 

Rangpur  (riing'poor)  or  RungpUT  (roong'pobr)  dist.  Rajshahi  div.  Bengal, 

British  Indiaj^,412  D  pop.  2,150.  —  its  *  pop.  15. 
RangUU  (ran-goon')  maritime  dist.  Pegu  div.  Lower  Burma,  5,691  D  pop.  431. 

—  its  *  &  *  of  Lower  Burma,  pop.  181,  a  riv.  port. 
Ranlganj  (ra'ne-ganj')  min.  town,  Bardwan  div.  Bengal,  British  India,  pop. 

20.  ^  town,  Purneah  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  pop.  6. 
Rankin  (rank'Tn)  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  cen.  Miss.  755  D  pop.  18,  X  Brandon. 
Ransom  (ran'sgm)  co.  SEN.  Dak.  864  D  pop.  5,  X  Lisbon. 
RantOUl  (ran-tool')  tp.  &  vil.  Champaign  co.  lU.  tp.  pop.  2,  vU.  pop.  1.  —  tp. 

Calumet  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

RapallO  (Ta-T>al'lo)  cml.  &  spt.  town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy 

Raphe  (ra'fo)  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa 

Rapid  (rSpTd)  city,  X  of  Peimington  co.  S.  Dak 

Rapidan  (rSp'Td-an')  riv.  Va.  Blue  Ridge  to  Rappahannock  river. 
Rapides  (rap-ed')  agr.  &  past.  par.  cen.  La.  1,495  D  pop.  28,  X  Alexandria. 

Rapids,  tp.  Liim  CO.  lo 

Rappahannock  (rap'a-hSn'gk)  riv.  Va.  125  m.  long.  Blue  Ridge  to  Chesapeake 

Bay.  —  agr.  &  past."co.  N"Va.  270  D  pop.  9,  X  Washington. 
Rappolsweiler  (rap'pols-wi'ler)  mfg.  town,  Alsace  prov.  W  Germany 


25 


19 


Rapti  (rap'te)  or  Rabtl  (rab'te)  riv.  India,  370  m.  long,  Nepal  to  Gagra  river. 
Raratonga  (ra'ra-tSn'ga)  beautiful  isl.  30  m.  in  circuit,  Cook  Isls.  S  Pac.  oc. . . 
Raritan  (rSr'it-an)  tp.  Hunterdon  co.  N.  J.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Middlesex  co.  N.  J. 

pop.  4.  —  tp.  Monmouth  co.  N.  J.  pop.  5.  —  mfg.  bor.  Somerset  co.  N.  J. 

pop.  3.  —  small  riv.  N.  J. 
Raritan  Bay,  sea  inlet,  between  S  W  Staten  Isl.  &  Middlesex  co.  N.  J. 
Rasay  Island  (ra'sa-)  12  m.  long.  Inner  Hebrides,  Scot.  1  m.  N  E  of  Skye. 
Ras-Benas  (ras-be-nas')  headland,  W  side  Red  Sea,  N  E  of  Berenice  ruins. 
Ras-el-Abiad  (ras-el-a'be-ad')  promontory,  Palestine,  7  m.  S  S  W  of  Tyre. 

Rasgrad  (riis'grad')  town,  Bulgaria,  Turkey  in  Europe 

Rasseln  (ras-san')  lake,  25  m.  long,  Dobrudja  dist.  Roumania. 

Rassova  (ras-so'va)  town,  Roumania,  on  Danube  river 

Rastatt  (ras'tat)  mfg.  ft.  town,  Baden,  Germany,  near  riglit  bank  Rhine  river 

Rastenhurg  (ras'ten-boorc/)  mfg.  town,  E.  Prussia  prov.  Germany 

Rastrick  (rSs'trTk)  mfg.  town,  West  Biding,  York  co.  England 

Rathenow  (ra'ten-S')  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  pcov.  Prussia 

Rathfarnham  (rath-iarn'am)  par.  &  vil.  Dublin  co.  Ireland par. 

Rathllu  (rath-lTn')  isl.  off  N  coast  Ireland,  Antrim  co.  in  the  North  Channel. 

Rathmines  (rath'minz-)  mfg.  town,  Dublin  co.  Ireland 

Ratihor  (ra'te-bor')  mfg.  town,  Oppeln  govt.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia 

Ratlngen  (ra'tlng-en)  mfg.  town,  Rliine  Prov.  Prussia 

Ratishon  (rSt'Iz-bon)   Ger.  Regensbckg  (ra'gSns-booro')  mfg.  &  cml.  town, 

Bavaria,  Germany,  on  riglit  bank  Danube  river 

Rat  Islands,  group,  part  of  Aleutian  Isls.  N  Pacific  ocean. 

Ratnagiri  (rat'na-ge're)  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  3,789  D  pop.  1,019. 

—  its  #  on  Malabar  coast,  140  m.  S  of  Bombay,  pop.  11. 

Raton  Mountains  (ra-ton'-)  S  Col.  &  N  E  N.  M. ;  Fisher's  Peak,  9,400  ft.  the 

highest. 
Rattray  Head  (rSt'ra-)  dangerous  headland,  Aberdeen  co.  Scotland. 
Ratzeburg  (rat'se-bSors')  principality,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  Germany,  144  D 

RaudnitZ  (rowd'mts)  tomi,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Elbe  river 

Ravanusa  (ra-va-noo'sS)  cml.  town,  Sicily,  Italy 

Ravenna  (ra-vSn'a)  tp.  &  vil.   X  of  Portage  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  3.  ^ 

{It.  pron.  ra-van'ua)  prov.  N  E  Italy,  742  Q  pop.  223.  —  its  *  pop.  61. 
Ravensburg  (ra'vens-bobrs')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Wurttemberg,  S  Germany.. 
RavensWOOd  (ra'venz-wood)  suburb  of  Long  Island  City,  Queens  co.  N.  Y. ... 
Ravi  (ra've')  anc.  Hydeas'teb,  riv.  Pimjab,  India,  370  m.  to  Chenab  river. 
Rawa  (ra'wa)  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  32  m.  N  N  W  of  Lemberg,  pop.  5.  — 

town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Russ.  on  Rawka  riv.  pop.  6;  45  m.  S  W  of  Warsaw. 
Rdwal  Pindi  (ra'wal  pin'de)  div.  Punjab,  British  India,  20,766  D  pop.  4,518. 

—  dist.  Bawal  Pindi  div.  6,218  D  pop.  720.  —  town,  #  of  div.  &  dist.  pop.  73. 

RawitSOh  (ra'wTch)  mfg.  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  55  m.  S  of  Posen 

Rawlins  (ra'lTnz)  CO.  N  W  Kan.  1,080  D  pop.  7,  X  Atwood.  —  city,  X  of  Car- 
bon CO.  Wyo.  pop.  2. 

Rawtenst^  (ra'ten-stal')  bor.  Lancashire  co.  England 

Ray,  agr.  &  past.  co.  NW  Mo.  584  D  pop.  24,  X  Richmond.  —  tp.  Franklin  co. 
Ind.  pop.  2. 

Raystown  (raz'town-)  Branch  of  the  Juniata  (-ju'nT-St'a)  riv.  Pa.  120  m. 

long,  Allegheny  Mts.  to  Juniata  river. 
R6  (ra)  isl.  18  m.  long,  off  coast  of  Charente-Iuf^rieure  dept.  France. 
Reading  (red'ing)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Hills- 
dale CO.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Perry  co.  0.  pop. 

3.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Berks  co.  Pa.  pop.  59.  —  mfg.  &  cml.  bor.   X  of  Berk- 
shire, England,  on  Kennet  riv.  pop.  60. 

Readington  (red'Ing-ton)  tp.  Hunterdon  co.  N.  J 

RealejO  (ra-a-la'Ho)  cml.  spt.  town,  N  W  coast  of  Nicaragua,  Central  America 
Recanati  (ra-ka-ua'te)  town,  Macerata  prov.  Italy  ;  a  place  of  pilgrimage. . . . 

Recco  (rek'ko)  cml.  town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  on  Mediterranean  sea 

Recherche  Archipelago  (re-shSrsh'-)  off  S  coast  of  Western  Australia. 

Recife  (ra-se'fa).     See  Peenahbuco. 

Recklinghausen  (reklTng-how'zen)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia. . . . 

Recoaro  (ra-ko-a'ro)  vil.  Italy,  19  m.  N  W  of  Vicenza ;  chalybeate  springs 

Reculet  (re-kii'la')  highest  point  of  Jura  mts.  in  dept.  Aln,  France. 

Red  Bank^  vil.  Gloucester  co.  N.  J.  ;  battlefield  in  1777.  —  to\vn,  Monmouth 

CO.  N.  J.  on  Shrewsbury  riv.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Clarion  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
Red  Bluff,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Tehama  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  3.  —  tp. 

Marlboro  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 
Red  Cedar  Lake,  lake,  6  m.  long,  N  E  Barron  co.  Wis. 
Red  Cedar  River,  riv.  Wis.  125  m.  long,  flows  into  Chippewa  river. 
Red  Cloud,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Webster  co.  Neb.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2. 
Red  Deer,  riv.  Saskatchewan  &  Asslniboia  dists.  Canada,  500  m.  long.  Rocky 

Mts.  to  S.  Saskatchewan  riv.  —  riv.  S  E  Saskatchewan  dist.  Canada,  180  jn. 

long,  to  Lake  Winnipegosis. 

Redding  (rgd'ing)  city,  X  of  Shasta  co.  Cal 

Redditch  (red'ich)  mfg.  vil.  Worcester  co.  Eng.  12  m.  S  S  W  of  Birmingham. 

Red  Hill,  tp.  Marlboro  co.  S.  C 

Red  Hook,  tp.  &  vil.  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y.  near  Hudson  river tp. 

Red  Jacket,  vU.  Houghton  co.  Mich., 

Red  Lake,  lake,  35  m.  long,  N  Beltrami  co.  Minn. 

Red  Lake  River,  Minn.  100  m.  long,  Red  Lake  to  Red  River  of  the  North. 

Redlands  (redlandz)  tp.  pop.  2,  &  town  pop.  2,  San  Bernardino  co.  Cal. 

Red  Iiion,  hundred,  Newcastle  co.  Del 

Red  Mountain,  range.  National  Park,  N  W  Wyo.  S  W  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 
RednitZ  (red'nTts)  riv.  Bavaria,  Germany,  50  m.  long,  flows  into  Pegnitz  river. 
Red  Oak,  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Montgomery  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  3. 
Redon  (re-doN')  mfg.  &  cml.  tovra,  dept.  lUe-et-Vilaine,  France,  on  Vilaine  riv. 
Red  Peak,  mt.  12,382  ft.  high.  Park  Range,  Col. 
Red  River,  riv.  1,600  m.  long,  S  W  U.  S.  A.  Staked  Plains  to  Miss.  riv.  —  riv. 

Ky.  70  m.  long,  WoUe  co.  to  Kentucky  riv.  —  agr.  par.  N  W  La.  386  D  pop. 

11,  X  Coushatta.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E  Tex.  1,060  D  pop.  21,  X  Clarks. 
Red  River  of  the  North,  650  m.  long,  Elbow  Lake,  Minn,  to  Winnipeg  Lake. 

Redruth  (red'ruth)  town,  Cornwall  co.  England 

Red  Sea,  inland  sea,  1,450  m.  long,  between  Arabia  &  Egypt,  connects  with 

Arabian  Sea  by  Bab-el-Mandeb  strait. 
Red  Willow,  co.  S  W  Neb.  720  D  pop.  9,  X  Indianola. 

Red  Wing.,  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  X  of  Goodhue  co.  Minn,  on  Mississippi  river... 
Redwood  (rSd'wood)  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  W  Minn.  870  O  pop.  9,  X  Redwood 

Falls.  —  tp.  Santa  Clara  co.  Cal.  pop.  3. 

Redwood  City,  town,  X  of  San  Mateo  co.  Cal.  29  m.  S  of  San  Francisco 

Reed,  vil.  Osceola  co.  Mich,  on  Hersey  Creek 

Reeders  (re'derz)  tp.  Newberry  co.  S.  C 

Reedsburg  (rldz'bQrf)  tp.  &  city,  Sauk  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  1,  city  fiop.  2. 
ReeUoot  Lake  (rel'fSot-)  lake,  GO  D  Fulton  co.  Ky.  —  lake,  18  m.  long,  Obion 

&  Lake  cos.  .Temi. 
Reeves,  co.  W  Tex.  2,390  O  pop.  1,  X  Pecos.  —  tp.  Marion  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3, 
Refugio  (ra-foo'J6-o)  past.  co.  S  Tex.  7G0  D  pop.  1.  —  its  X. 

RegalbUtO  (ra-gal-boo'to)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  25  m.  W  N  W  of  Catania 

RegellO  (ra-jel'lo)  vil.  Italy,  18  m.  E  S  E  of  Florence 

Regen  (ra'gen)  riv.  Bavaria,  Ger.  68  m.  long,  Bohmerwald  mts.  to  Danube  riv. 

Regensburg.    See  Batiseon. 

Regent's  Sword,  pen.  Shgugking  prov.  Manchuria,  bet.  Society  &  Korea  bays. 
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BegglO  (rad'jo)  mfg.  spt.  city,  #  of  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  24.  — 

mjg.  cml.  ft.  city,  #  of  Beggio  nell'  Emilia  prov.  Italy,  pop.  51. 
Regglo  dl  Calabria  (rad'jo  de  kii-la'bre-a)  prov.  Calabria,  S  Italy,  1,515  D 

pop.  391,  #  Reggio. 

RegglOlO  (rad-jo'lo)  vil.  Italy,  6  m.  E  of  GuastaUa 

Reggio  nell'  EmUla  (rad'jo  nSl-la-mS'le-a)  prov.  EmUia  div.  Italy,  877  D 

pop.  249,  #  Beggio. 
Regia  (reg'la)  ft.  suburb,  Havana,  Cuba ;  principal  seat  of  Havana  slave  trade 

RehObOth  (re-ho'b5th)  tp.  &  vil.  Bristol  CO.  Mass tp. 

Reichenau  (ri'Ken-ow')  isl.  3  m.  long,  Baden,  Germany,  in  the  Untersee.  — 

town,  Boliemia,  Austria,  19  m.  E  S  E  of  Koniggratz,  pop.  7.  ^  mfg.  town, 

Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  5.  —  vil.  Lower  Austria,  pop.  5. 
Relchenbach  (ri'Kgn-baK')  riv.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  to  Aar  riv.  —  town, 

Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  7.  —  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  21. 
Reichenberg  (ri'Ken-bSro')  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Neisse  river. . . . 
ReidSvUle  (redz'vil)  town,  Rockingham  co.  N.  C.  pop.  3.  —  i;p.  Spartanburg 

CO.  S.  C.  pop.  5. 

Relgate  (ri'get)  bor.  Surrey  CO.  England,  21  m.  S  S  W  of  London 

RelMavik  (n'ki-a-vTk)  town,  #  of  Iceland,  near  S  W  coast 

Reims  or  Rheims  (remz,  Fr.  pron.  rSNs)  mfg.   &  cml.  city,  dept.  Marne, 

France  ;  famous  for  wines  &  for  a  magnificent  cathedral 

Rembang  (rgm'biJng')  Dutch  residency,  N  Java  isl.  pop.  986.  —  its  *  pop.  11. 
Remedio,s  or  San  Juan  de  los  Remedies  (san  Boo-an'  da  los  ra-ma'de-os) 

tomi,  Cuba  isl.  Spanish  West  Indies,  180  m.  E  by  S  of  Havana 

Remiremont  (re-mer'moN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Vosges,  France 

Remouchamps"(re'moo'sh5N')  vil.  Belgium ;  grotto,  famed  for  fossils. 
Rems  (rems)  riv.  WUrttemberg,  Germany,  50  m.  long,  flows  into  Neckar  river. 

Remscheid  (rSm'shit)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Renaix  (re-na')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Rende  (rau'de)  town,  Cosenza  prov.  Italy,  dva.NWot  Cosenza 

Rendsburg  (rSndz'boSro)  town,  Sleswick-Holstein,  Prus.  on  isl.  in  Eider  river 
Renfrew  or  Renfrewsmre  (rSu'fru-shir)  mfg.  &rain.  maritime  co.  Scotland, 

251  D  pop.  291.  ^  its  *  pop.  5.  —  CO. "Ontario  prov.  Canada,  17,040  D  pop. 

47,  X  Pembroke. 

Rengo  (rau'go)  town,  Colchagua  prov.  Chile,  South  America 

Reni  (ra'ne)  town,  Bessarabia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Renkum  (ren'kum)  commune  &  vil.  Gelderland,  Netherlands com. 

Rennel  Island  (rSn'el-)  in  S  Pacific  ocean,  S  of  Solomon  Islands. 

Rennes  (r6nn)  infg.  &  cml.  city,  *  of  dept.  lUe-et-Vilaine,  France 

Reno  (re'no)  co.  S  Kan.  1,260  P  pop.  27,  X  Hutchinson.  —  tp.  Leavenworth 

CO.  Kan.  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Washoe  co.  Nev.  pop.  4.  —  {It,  pron.  ra'no) 

riv.  Italy,  75  m.  long,  Apennine  Mts.  to  Po  di  Primaro  river. 

Renovo  (re-no'vo)  bor.  Clinton  co.  Pa. ;  summer  resort 

Rensselae"r  (rSn'se-lgr)  co.  E  N.  Y.  643  D  pop.  125,  X  Troy.  —  town,  X  of 

Jasper  co.  Ind.  pop.  1. 

Rensselaerville  (rSn'se-ler-vTl)  tp.  Albany  co.  N.  T 

Renville  (ren'vli)  agr.  co?  S  W  cen.  Minn.  900  D  pop.  17,  X  Beaver  FaUa. 
Republic,  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  Kan.  720  D  pop.  19,  X  Belleville. 
Republican  River,  Col.  Kan.  &  Neb.  550  m.  long,  E  Col.  to  Kansas  river. 
Repulse  Bay,  N  Canada,  S  W  of  Melville  Pen.  —  bay,  E  Queensland,  Australia. 

Requena  (ra-kau'ya)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain 

Resaca  de  la  Palma  (ra-sii'ka  da  la  pal'ma)  Cameron  co.  Tex. ;  battle,  1846. 

Resht  (rSsht)  cml.  town,  Ghilan  prov.  Persia,  Asia,  near  Caspian  Sea 

Reslna  (ra-se'na)  town,  Naples  prov.  Italy  ;  built  over  ruins  of  Herculaneum. 

Resinar  (ra-se-nar')  town,  Hermannstadt  co.  Transylvania,  Hungary 

Resolution  Island,  isl.  40  m.  long,  Hudson  Strait,  British  North  America.  — 

one  of  Paumotu  Isls.  S  Pacific  ocean. 
RestigOUche  (r6s'ti-f oosh')  riv.  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada,  225  m.  long.  — 

CO.  N  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada,  2,889  D  pop.  8,  X  Dalhousie. 
Retchnoi  (rech-noi')  cape,  E  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  at  mouth  of  Anadir  river. 

Rettord,  East  (-refford)  town,  Nottingham  co.  England 

Rethel  (re-tel')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Ardennes,  France,  on  Aisne  river 

Reunion  "(re-iin'yijn)  isl.  Mascarene  Group,  Indian  Ocean,  420  m.  E  of  Mada- 
gascar, 764  n  pop.  166,  *  Saint-Denis  ;  a  French  colony. 

Reus  (ra'o6s)mfg.  town,  Tarragona  prov.  Spain 

Reuss  (rois)  riv.  Switzerland,  30  m.  long,  to  Lake  of  Lucerne. 
Rcuss-Grelz  (roiss-gritz')  principality,  Germany,  122  D  pop.  63,  #  Greiz. 
Reuss-Schleiz  (roiss-shlitz')  prmcipality,  Ger.  319  D  pop.  120,  *  Gera. 
Reutlingen  (roit'ling-en>  mfg.  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  on  Eschatz  riv. 

Revel  (rev'el)  or  Reval  (rSv'al)  cml.  ft.  town,  #  of  Esthonia  govt.  Russia 

RevellO  (ra-vgl'lo)  town,  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy 

Revere  (re-ver')  tp.  Suffolk  CO.  Mass.  on  Massachusetts  Bay 

RevlllagigedO  (ra-vel'ya-He-Ha'Do)  isl.  50  m.  long,  &  channel,  Alas. 
Rewa  (ra'wa)  state,  E  part  of  Cen.  India,  10,310  D  pop. '  1,360.  ^  its  *  pop.  7. 
Rewa  Kantha  (ra'wa  kan'tha)  native  states,  Gujarat,  Bombay,  India,  4,593  D 
Reynolds  (rgu'olz)  agr.  co.  S  E  Mo.  830  D  pop.  7,  X  Centerville. 
Reynoldsville  "(rSn'olz-vil)  bor.  Jefferson  co.  Pa.  50  m.  N  N  W  of  Altoona. . . 

Rez6  (re-za')  town,  dept.  Loire-Infgrieure,  France 

Rezende  (ra-zgn'da)  town,  Brazil,  South  America,  92  m.  W  N  W  of  Rio  Janeiro 

Rezhitsa  (ra-zhTt'sS)  town,  Vitebsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Rhea  (ra)  agr.  co.  E  Tenn.  360  D  pop.  13,  X  Washington. 

Rhein-Hessen  (rin'-hgs'sen)  prov.  W  Hesse,  Ger.  531  D  pop.  308,  *  Mainz. 

Rheinthal  (rin'tal)   dist.   Schwyz  canton,  Switzerland,  divided  into  Ober— 

Rhelntbal,  pop.  16,  and  Unter-Rhelnthal,  pop.  13. 
Rheydt  (rit)  mfg.  town,  Cologne  govt.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Niers  river. . . . 
Rhln  (rin)  riv.  N  W  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  60  m.  long,  to  Havel  river. 
Rhine  (rin)  Ger.  Rhein  (rin)  riv.  Europe,  960  m.  long,  Switzerland,  to  North  Sea. 
Rhinebeck  (rin'bgk)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Dutchess  co.  N.  T.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Rhlnelander  (rin'15n-der)  vil.  X  of  Oneida  co.  Wis 

Rhine  Province  or  Rhenish  Prussia,  Ger.  Rheinland  (rin'lant)  prov.  W 

part  of  Prussia,  10,418  D  pop.  4,710,  *  Cologne. 
Rhlnns  (rinz)  pen.  28  m.  long,  Wigtown  co.  S  W  coast  Scotland. 
Rhodda  (rod'da)  isl.  Nile  riv.  Egypt,  near  Cairo ;  has  ancient  nilometer. 
Rhode  Island  (rod  i'land)  a  New  ^England  state,  U.  8.  A.  l,25y  D  pop.  346, 

*  Providence,  &  Newport. 
Rhodes  (roJz)  isl.  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  in  Medit.  sea,  off  S  W  coast  of  Anatolia, 

420  D  pop.  35.  — its  *  pop.  20,  a  spt. ;  here  was  the  famous  brazen  Colossus. 
Rhone  (ron)  Fr.  Rhose  (ron)  riv.  of  France  &  Switzerland,  550  m.  long,  rises 

in  Alps,  flows  into  Gulf  of  Lyons ;  nav.  300  m. 
Rhone  (ron)  min.  agr.  &  mfg.  dept.  S  E  France,  1,077  D  pop.  807,  *  Lyons. 
Rhyndacus  (rin'da-kiSs)  riv.  Asia  Minor,  150  m.  long,  to  Sea  of  Marmora. 
Rhyollte  Peak  (ri'o-lit-)  mt.  Front  Range,  Col.  10,400  ft.  high. 

Riantek  (re'oN'tgk')  vil.  in  dept.  Morbihan,  France 

Riau  (re'ow)  or  Rio  (re'o)  isl.  S  E  of  Singapore  ;  Dutch. 

Rlau-Lingga  Archipelago  (re'ow-llng'ga-)  isl.  prov.  Dutch  Bast  Indies,  E  & 

S  of  Malay  Pen.  17,325  D  pop.  95,  *  Riau. 
Riazan  (re-a-zan')  mfg.  &  agr.  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  16,255  D  pop.  1,843.  — 

its  *  pop.  30. 

Ribera  (re-ba'ra)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  on  Calata  Bellota  river 

RlbnltZ  (rib'nits)  town,  Mecklenburg-Schvverin  ducliy,  N  Germany 

Rib  River,  riv.  Marathon  co.  Wis.  70  m.  long,  flows  into  Wisconsin  river. 
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Riccarton  (rlk'ar-ton)  par.  &  vil.  Ayr  co.  Scotland,  on  Irvine  river par. 

RiCCla  (ret'cha)  town,  Campobasso  prov.  Italy 

Rice,  agr.  CO.  cen.  Kan.  720  O  pop.  14,  X  Lyons.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  E  Minn. 
505  D  pop.  24,  X  Faribault. 

Rice  Lake,  city,  Barron  co.  Wis.  pop.  2.  ^lake,  25  m.  long,  Northumberland 
CO.  Ontario  prov.  Canada. 

Rich,  agr.  CO.  N  Ut.  980  Q  pop.  2,  X  Randolph. 

Richardson  (rich'ard-son)  agr.  co.  S  E  Neb.  545  D  pop.  18,  X  Falls  City. 

Richard  Toll  (re'shar'  tol')  French  town,  Senegambia,  Africa,  on  Senegal  river 

Richelieu  (re-she-loo')  CO.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  190  D  pop.  21,  X  Sorel.  —  or 
St.  John,  riv.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  Lake  Champlain  to  St.  Lawrence  river. 

Richfield  (rich'feld)  tp.  Otsego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Sevier  co.  Ut. 
pop.  2. 

Richfield  Springs,  vil.  summer  resort,  Otsego  co.  N.  Y. ;  medicinal  springs . . 

Rlchford  (rlch'ford)  tp.  &  vil.  Franklin  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Rich  Hill,  city.  Bates  co.  Mo.  pop.  4. .—  tp.  Greene  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

Richland  (rlch'land)  agr.  co.  S  E  111.  361  D  pop.  15,  X  Olney.  —agr.  par.  N  E 
La.  575  a  pop.  10,  X  Rayville.  —  co.  S  E  N.  Dak.  1,440  D  pop.  10,  X  Wahpe- 
ton. — agr.  &  past.  co.  N  cen.  O.  487  D  pop.  38,  X  Mansfield.  —  agr.  co.  cen. 
S.  C.  608  D  pop.  37,  X  Columbia.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  W  Wis.  570  D  pop.  19, 
X  Richland  Center.  —  tp.  Greene  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Jay  co.  Ind.  pop.  3. — 
tp.  Labette  co.  Kan.  pop.  1.  ^  tp.  Oswego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Beaufort  co. 
N.  C.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Allen  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Belmont  co.  0.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Clin- 
ton CO.  O.  pop.  2. .— tp.  Bucks  CO.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Clarion  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Richland  Center,  city,  X  of  Richland  CO.  Wis.  on  Pine  River 

Richland  Grove,  tp.  Mercer  co.  Ill 

RichlandS,  tp.  Onslow  co.  N.  C 

Richmond  (rich'mond)  agr.  co.  E  Ga.  329  D  pop.  45,  X  Augusta.  —  agr.  co. 
S  part  of  N.  Y.  on"Staten  Island,  61  Q  pop.  52.  —  its  X.  —  agr.  co.  S  part  of 
N.  C.  789  D  pop.  24,  X  Rockingham.  —  co.  E  part  of  Va.  210  D  pop.  7,  X  War- 
saw.—mfg.  city,  X  of  Wayne  co.  Ind.  pop.  17.  — town,  X  of  Madison  co.  Ky. 
pop.  5.  ^  ^.  &  vil.  Sagadahoc  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  3,  vU.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Ma- 
comb CO.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Osceola  co.  Mich.  pop.  3.  —  tp. 
Howard  co.  Mo.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Ray  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  8,  city 
pop.  3. .—  tp.  Berks  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Washington  co.  R.  I.  pop.  2.  —  vil. 
Cache  co.  Ut.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  port  of  entry,  *  of  Va.  &  X  of 
Henrico  co.  pop.  81.  —  tovm,  Surrey  co.  England,  pop.  23.  —  town.  North 
Riding,  York  co.  England,  pop.  4.  —  town,  N  coast  Jamaica  isl.  pop.  7.  —  co. 
Nova  Scotia  prov.  Canada,  622  D  pop.  14,  X  Arichat.  —  co.  S  Quebec  prov. 
Canada,  556  Ll  pop.  11,  X  Richmond.  —  div.  Cape  Colony,  S  Africa,  pop.  6. 

Richmond  Bay,  sea  inlet,  10  m.  long,  N  side  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada. 

Rlchmondville  (rlch'mond-vll)  tp.  &  vil.  Schoharie  co.  N.  Y 

Rich  Square,  tp.  &  town,  Northampton  co.  N.  C tp. 

RiChWOOd,  mfg.  vil.  Union  co.  0 

RlchwoodS,  tp.  Miller  co.  Mo 

Rlckmansworth  (rlk'manz-werth)  mfg.  town,  Hampshire,  England 

Ridderkerk  (rTdMer-kgrk')  commune  &  vil.  S.  Holland  prov.  Neth com. 

Rldeau  Lake  (re'do'-)  lake,  24  m.  long,  Leeds  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada. 

Ridge  (ri j)  tp.  Williamsburg  co.  S.  C 

Ridgefleld  (rij'feld)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  2. 

—  tp.  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Huron  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Rldgeway  (i-ij'wa)  tp.  Osage  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  — tp.  Orleans  co.  N.  T.  pop.  8. 

Ridgway  (rlj'wa)  cml.  bor.  X  of  Elk  co.  Pa.  on  Clarion  River 

Ridley  (rld'li)  tp.  Delaware  co.  Pa 

RidOtt  (ri-dof)  tp.  Stephenson  co.  Ill 

Riesa  (re'za)  town,  Dresden  circle,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Elbe  river. 
Riesen-Gebirge  (re'zen-ge-beero'e)  mt.  range,  between  Bohemia  kingdom  in 

Austria,  &  Silesia  prov.  in  Prussia. 

Riesi  (re-a'ze)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  14  m.  S.  of  Caltanisetta 

Rleti  (re-a'te)  anc.  Rea'te,  town,  Umbria,  Italy,  on  Velino  river 

Rifle  River,  riv.  Mich.  70  m.  long,  flows  into  Saginaw  Bay. 

Riga  (ri'ga)  tp.  Lenawee  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Monroe  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  — 

{pron,  re'ga)  mfg.  city  &  cml.  port,  #  of  Livonia,  Bus.  on  Diina  riv.  pop.  196. 
Rlgl  (re'ge)  mt.  5,905  ft.  high,  between  Lucerne  Lake  &  Zug  Lake,  Switzerland. 

Rignano  (ren-ya'no)  vil.  Florence  prov.  Italy,  on  Arno  river 

Riley  (ri'li)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E  cen.  Kan.  612  D  pop.  13,  X  Manliattan.  —  tp. 

St.  Clair  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 
Rimao  (re-mak')  riv.  Peru,  South  America,  75  m.  long,  flows  into  Pacific  ocean. 

Rima  Szombath  (re'ma  som'bSf)  town,  Hvmgary,  on  Rima  river 

Rimini  (re'me-ne)  anc.  Arim'inum,  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  Italy,  on  Adriatic  sea. . . 

Rimnik  (rIm'nTk')  town,  Wallachia,  Roumania,  100  m.  N  W  of  Bucharest 

Rimnlk  Sarat  (-sSrriit')  town,  Wallachia,  Roumania,  80  m.  N  E  of  Bucharest. 
Rimouski  (re'moos'Ke')  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  4,931  D  pop.  33.  —  its  X. 
Rinde  (rind)  riv.  British  India,  166  m.  long,  Agra  div.  to  Jamna  river. 
Ringgold  (ring'gold)  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  lo.  545  D  pop.  14,  X  Mount  Ayr. 
Rlngkioblng-Flord  (rlng'kyo'bTng-fyord')  lagoon,  28  m.  long,  Denmark. 
Rio  Arriba  (re'o  ar-re'bii)  co.  N  W  N.  M.  7,150  D  pop.  12,  X  Plaza  del  Alcalde. 
Rlobamba  (re-o-bam'ba)  town,  #  of  Chimborazo  prov.  Ecu.ador,  S.  America.. 
Rio  Blanco  (re'o  blan'ko)  co.  N  W  Col.  3,600  D  pop.  1,  X  Meeker. 
Rio  Branco  (-bran'ko)  riv.  N  Brazil,  South  America,  700  m.  long,  to  Rio  Negro. 

Rio  Chlco  (-che'ko)  spt.  Bolivar  state,  Venezuela,  South  America 

Rio  das  Mortes  (-das  mor'tgs)  riv.  Brazil,  S.  America,  500  ni.  long,  to  Araguay 

riv.  ^  riv.  Brazil,  S.  America,  120  m.  long,  Minas-Geraes  state,  to  Rio  Grande. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  (re'o  da  zhiirna'e-ro)  agr.  state,  S  W  Brazil,  S.  Am.  26,634  Q 

pop.  1,164.  —  or  Rio  Janeiro,  or  Rio,  a  cml.  spt.  city,  pop.  800,  *  of  BraziL 
Rio  de  la  Plata  (-la  plii'ta)  riv.  S.  Am.  2,500  m.  long,  to  Atlantic  ocean. 
Rio  de  San  Juan  (-san  noo-an')  riv.  Col.  N.  M.  &  Ut.  350  m.  long. 
Rio  Grande  (gran'da)  riv.  Senegambia,  W  Africa,  Futa-Jallon  to  Atlantic  oc. 

—  or  Rio  del  Norte  (-dgl  nor'ta)  riv.  North  America,  1,800  m.  long,  S  W  Col. 
to  Gulf  of  Mexico.  ^  riv.  Brazil,  South  America,  600  m.  long,  Serra  da  Manti- 
queira  to  Paranahyba  riv.  —  riv.  Brazil,  S.  America,  250  m.  long,  to  Sao  Fran- 
cisco riv.  —  riv.  Mexico,  N.  America,  400  m.  long,  to  Pacific  ocean.  —  riv.  Mos- 
quito ter.  Nicaragua,  Cen.  America,  200  m.  long,  to  Caribbean  Sea.  — min.  & 
past.  CO.  S  Col.  1,200  D  pop.  3,  X  Del  Norte,  —city,  X  of  Starr  oo.  Tex.  pop. 2. 

Rio  Grande  do  Norte  (-do  nSr'ta)  agr.  &  past,  state,  N  E  Brazil,  South  America, 

22,195  D  pop.  309,  #  Natal. 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (-do  sool')  min.  &  past,  state,  S  Brazil,  South  America, 

91,335  D  pop.  644,  *  Porto  Alegre,  pop.  45. 
Rio  Grande  Pyramid,  mt.  San  Juan  Range,  Col.  13,773  ft.  high. 
Rio  Hacha  (-ii'cha)  riv.  Colombia,  South  America,  120  m.  to  Caribbean  Sea. 
Rioja  (re-o'zhii)  prov.  N  W  Argentine  Republic,  South  America,  31,500  D  pop. 

100.  — its*  pop.  G. 

Riom  (re'oN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Puy-de-D8rae,  France 

Rio  Negro  (re'o  niS'gro)  riv.  South  America,  700  m.  long,  Chilian  Andes  to 

Atlantic  ocean,  —  riv.  South  America,  1,200  m.  long,  Colombia  to  Amazon  riv.  ; 

named  Gualnla  (gwi'nc-U)  in  Venezuela.  —  riv.  Uruguay,  South  America,  250 

m.  long,  to  Uruguay  river,  ^ter.  cen.  Argentine  Republic,  South  America.  — 

dept.  Uruguay,  South  America,  3,269  D  pop.  20,  #  Indepondencia. 

Rionero  (re-o-na'ro)  cml.  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  5  n\.  S  of  Melfi 

Rio  PardO  (re'§  piir'do)  town,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  state,  Brazil,  South  America 
RlOS  (ro'os)  prov.  Ecuador,  South  America,  jiop.  33,  *  Babahoyo,  pop.  5. 
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Rio  SaladO  (re's  sS-la'do)  riv.  Argentine  Republic,  S.  Am.  400  m.  to  Plata  estu- 

arj'.  —  riv.  Argentine  Republic,  1,000  m.  long,  Andes  mts.  to  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

—  riv.  Argentine  Republic,  800  ui.  long,  to  swamps  in  Panipa  ter. ;  called 

Desaguadero  (das-a'ga-oa'ro')  in  its  upper  course. 
KlO  Seco,  Mesina  do  (ma-se'nii  da  re'6  sa'ko)  town,  Valladolid  prov.  Spain.. 
Rio  TintO  (-teu'to)  riv.  Spain,  60  m.  long,  Aracena  to  Huelva  Bay.  —  riv.  Nica- 
ragua, Cen.  America,  120  m.  long.  —  tomi,  Minho  prov.  Portugal,  pop.  5. 
RlO  Virgen  (-vSr'Hen)  riv.  200  m.  long,  S  \V  Ut.  to  Colorado  river. 

Ripa  Candida  (re'pa  kan'de-da)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Ripatransone  (re'pa-tran-so'na)  town,  Marches,  Italy,  45  m.  S  S  E  of  Ancona. 
Ripley  (rip'll)  agr.  co.  S  E  Ind.  450  D  pop.  19,  X  Versailles,  -co.  S  Mo.  G40  d 

pop.  8,  X  Doniphan.  —  tp.  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  vil.  Brown 

CO.  0.  pop.  2.  ^mfg.  &  niin.  town,  Derby  co.  England,  pop.  6. 
RipOU  (rip'on)  tp.  &  city,  Fond  du  Lac  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  1,  city  pop.  3.  —  mfg. 

city,  West  Biding,  York  co.  England,  pop.  8.  —  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  12. 

RipostO  (re-pos'to)  tov,'u,  Sicily,  Italy,  10  m.  S  W  of  Taormina 

Rising  Sun,  mfg.  city,  X  of  Ohio  co.  Ind.  on  Ohio  river 

Ritchie  (rlcli'T)  co.  N  W  part  of  W.  Va.  512  D  pop.  17,  X  Harrisville. 
Rito  Alto  (re'to  al'to)  mt.  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  Col.  12,87C  ft.  high. 
Riu-Kiu  Islands.    See  Liokid  Islands. 

Riva  (re'vii)  town,  Tyrol,  Austria,  at  N  end  of  Lago  di  Garda 

Rlvarolo  (re-vii-ro'lo)  commune  &  town,  Italy,  3  m.  N  N  W  of  Genoa 

Rive  de  Gier  (rev'  de  zhe'S')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Loire,  France 

Rivera  (re-va'rii)  dept.  Uruguay,  South  America,  3,790  D  pop.  13.  —  its  *. 

River  Bend,  tp.  Gaston  co.  N.  C 

River  Falls,  tp.  &  vil.  Pierce  &  St.  Croix  cos.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  1,  vil.  pop.  2. 
Riverhead,  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Suffolk  CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2. 
Riverside,  city,  San  Bernardino  co.  Cal.  pop.  5.  —  town,  Burlington  co.  N.  J. 

pop.  1.  —  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Rives-altes  (rev'zalf)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Pyr^n^es-Orientales,  France 

Riviere  Pilote  (re've'ar'  pe'lot')  town,  S  coast,  Martinique  isl.  Fr.  W.  Indies 
Riviferes  du  Sud  (re've'ar'  dii  slid')  French  colony  &  protectorate,  W  Africa, 

lat.  10°  N,  pop.  of  colony  proper,  48,  *  Konakri,  on  Tombo  island. 

Rivoli  (re'vo-le)  mfg.  town,  Italy,  8  ni.  W  of  Turin 

Riwarl  (re-wa-re')  town,  in  native  state,  S  E  Punjab,  India,  50  m.  S  W  of  Delhi 

Rizah  (re'za)  town,  Trebizond  vilayet,  Turkey  in  Asia 

RJev<(rzh§v).     See  Rshet. 

Roane  (ron)  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  E  Tenn.  450  D  pop.  17,  X  Kingston.  —  agr. 

&  past.  CO.  W  part  of  W.  Va.  470  D  pop.  15,  X  Spencer. 

Roanne  (ro-ann')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Loire,  France,  on  Loire  river 

Roanoke  (ro'a-nok')  agr.   &  past.  co.   Va.  321  D  pop.  30,  X  Salem.  ^  tp. 

Northampton  co.  N.  C.  pop.  3.  —  city,  Roanoke  co.  Va.  pop.  IG. 
Roanoke  River,  Va,  &  N.  C.  230  m.  long,  Va.  to  Albemarle  Sound. 
Roapoa.     See  Adams  Island. 

Roark  (ro'ark')  tp.  Gasconade  co.  Mo 

Roath  (ro'ath')  par.  Glamorgan  co.  Wales 

Robert,  Le  (le  rS'bar')  town,  E  coast  of  Martinique  isl.  French  W.  Indies 

Roberts  (rob'erts)  co.  N  E  S.  Dak.  1,100  D  pop.  2,  X  Wilmot.  —  tp.  Hampton 

CO.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 
Robertson,  agi".  co.  N  E  Ky.  210  D  pop.  5,  X  Mount  OUvet.  —  agr.  co.  cen. 

Tenn.  536  U  pop.  20,  X  Springfield.  —  past.  co.  E  cen.  Tex.  850  D  pop.  27, 

X  Calvert. 
Robeson  (ro'be-son)  co.  S  part  of  N.  C.  1,040  U  pop.  31,  X  Lumberton.  —  tp. 

Berks  co.  Pa.  6  m.  S  of  Reading,  pop.  2. 
Robinson  (rob'In-sgn)  tp^  &  city,  X  of  Crawford  co.  lU.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  1. 

Rooca  Bianca  (rok'kii  be-an'kii)  commune  &  town,  Italy com. 

Rocoa  d'  Aspide  (-das'pe-da)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy 

Rocca  IHoniini  (-mon-fe'ne)  tov™,  Italy,  23  ra.  N  W  of  Caserta 

Rocca  Secca  (-sek'ka)  town,  Italy,  12  m.  S  of  Sora 

Rocca  Strada  (-stra'da)  town,  Italy,  17  m.  N  N  E  of  Grosseto 

Roccella,  La  (la  rot-chel'lii)  coast  town,  Italy,  9  m.  N  E  of  Gerace 

Rocha  (ro-cha')  dept.  Uruguay,  South  America,  4,280  D  pop.  21.  —  its  #. 

Rochdale  (roeh'dal)  mfg.  town  &  bor.  Lancaster  co.  England bor. 

Rocheiort  (rosh'for')  ft.  town,  dept.  Charente-Inferieure,  France 

Rochelle  (ro-shel')  city.  Ogle  co.  111.  75  m.  W  of  Chicago 

Rochester  (roeh'es-ter)  tp.  &  mfg.  town,  X  of  Fulton  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  5,  town 

pop.  2.  ^  mfg.  cityj^  X  of  Olmsted  co.  Minn.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Andrew  co.  Mo. 

pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Strafford  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  7,  vil.  pop.  6.  —  mfg. 

city,  X  of  Monroe  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  134 ;  a  port  of  entry.  —  bor.  Beaver  co. 

Pa.  pop.  4.  ^  city,  Kent  co.  England,  pop.  2G. 
RochlitZ  (rok'lits)  mfg.  to\vn.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Mulde  river  . . . 

RochlitZ,  Ober  (o'ber  rok'lits)  vil.  Bohemia,  Austria 

Rock,  agr.  CO.  S  W  Minn.  470  D  pop.  7,  X  Luverne.  —  co.  W  Neb.  856  D  pop. 

3,  X  Bassett.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  Wis.  720  D  pop.  43,  X  Jauesville.  —  tp. 

Jefferson  co.  Mo.  pop.  3. 
Rockaway  (rok'a-wa')  tp.  &  vil.  Morris  co.  N.  J.  tp.  pop.  6,  ■vil.  pop.  1.  — 

vil.  &  watering  place.  Queens  co.  N.  Y.  on  Atlantic  ocean,  18  m.  from  Brook- 
lyn, pop.  2. 
Rockbridge,  agr.  &  past.  co.  W  cen.  Va.  750  n  pop.  23,  X  Lexington. 
Rockcastle,  co.  S  E  cen.  Ky.  280  D  pop.  10,  X  Mount  Vernon. 

Rock  Creek,  tp.  CarroU  co.  Ill 

Rockdale,  co.  N  ces.  Ga.  126  D  pop.  7,  X  Couyers.  —  city,  Milam  co.  Tex. 

pop.  2. 

Rock  Falls,  city,  Whiteside  co.  Ill 

Rockford,  mfg.  city,  X  of  Winnebago  cc.  HI.  pop.  24.  —  tp.  &  town,  Floyd  co. 

lo.  tp.  pop.  2,  torni  pop.  1. 
Rockiiampton  (rok-hamp'ton)  town,  Queensland,  Australia,  on  Fitzroy  river 

Rock  Hill,  town,  York  co.  S.  C 

Rockingham  (rok'Ing-ham)  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  E  N.  H.  709  D  pop.  50,  X  Ex- 
eter &  Portsmouth.  —  agr.  co.  N  N.  C.  008  D  pop.  25,  X  Wentworth.  —  agr. 

&  past.  CO.  N  Wpart  of  Va.  883  D  pop.  31,  X  Harrisonburg.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of 

Richmond  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Windham  co.  Vt.  pop.  5. 
Rock  Island,  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  W  111.  440  D  pop.  42.  —  its  X  pop.  14. 
Rockland,  past.  co.  S  E  part  of  N.  Y.  200  D  pop.  35,  X  Clarkstown.  —  city,  X 

of  Knox  CO.  Me.  pop.  8.  —  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Plymouth  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  5.  — 

tp.  Sullivan  co.  N.  T.  pop.  3. 
Rockport,  town,  X  of  Spencer  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop.  4.  ^ 

tp.  Cuyahoga  co.  O.  pop.  3. 
Rock  River,  riv.  Washington  co.  Wis.  to  Mississippi  riv.  111.  375  m.  long. 

Rock  Run,  tp.  Stephenson  co.  Ill 

Rock  Springs,  town,  Sweetwater  co.  Wyo 

RockviUe  (rok'vil)  mfg.  city,  Tolland  co.  Conn.  pop.  8.  — city,  X  of  Parke  co. 

Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Md.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  2. 

RockviUe  Center,  vil.  Queens  CO.  N.  Y 

Rockwall,  CO.  N  E  Tex.  150  D  pop.  6.  —  its  X. 

Rockwood,  town,  Roane  co.  Tenn.  near  Tennessee  river 

Rocky  Fork,  tp.  Boone  CO.  Mo 

Rocky  mCountains,  the  chief  mt.  range  of  N.  Am.  extending  on  the  W  from 

Mex.  to  the  Arctic  Oc.  and  covering  about  J  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Rodez  (ro'da')  mfg.  &  eml.  town,  *  of  dept.  Aveyron,  France 

Rodl  (ro'de)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy,  N  coast  Garganian  Promontory 


Pop. 
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Rodney  (rSd'nT)  co.  Victoria,  Australia. 


RodOStO  (ro-dos'to)  anc.  ft.  spt.  town,  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  Sea  of  Marmora. . 
Rodrigues  (ro'dreg')  isl.  Indian  Ocean,  330  m.  E  of  Mauritius,  42  D ;  British . . 

Roermond  (roor-monf )  mfg.  town,  Limburg  prov.  Neth.  on  Meuse  river 

Roeskilde  (ros'kel'de)  town,  Denmark,  on  Seeland  island 

Rogasen  (ro'ga-zen)  town,  Posen  prov.  Prussia,  on  Welna  riv.  24  m.  N  of  Posen 

Rogatchev  (ro-ga-chSv')  town,  Mohilev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Rogers  Park  (roj'erz  park)  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill 

Rogliano  (rol-ya'no)  town,  Calabria,  Italy,  9  m.  S  of  Cosenza 

Rogue  River  (rog-)  riv.  Ore.  220  m.  long.  Cascade  Range  to  Pacific  ocean. 

Rohatyn  (ro-ha'tln)  town,  E  part  of  Galicia  prov.  Austria 

Rohilkhand  (ro-lul-khand')  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India,  10,884  D 

Rohri  (ro're)  or  Lohri  (lo're)  town,  Sind,  Bombay  pres.  British  India 

Rohtak  (ro'tak')  dist.  Hissar  div.  Punjab,  British  India,  1,811  D  pop.  537.  .— 
its  *  pop.  14. 

Rokelle  (ro'kSl')  riv.  Africa,  250  m.  long,  Senegambia  to  Atlantic  ocean. 
Rolette  (r§-16t')  CO.  N  N.  Dak.  936  D  pop.  2,  X  Saint  Johns. 

Rolla  (r51'a)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Phelps  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2. 

Rollinsford  (rol'lTnz-ford)  tp.  Strafford  co.  N.  H 

Roman  (ro'man)  dist. "cen.  Moldavia,  Roumania,  pop.  86.  —  its  *,  36  m.  S  W 
of  Jassy,  pop.  11. 

Romanatl  (ro-miiu-ii'te)  dist.  S  W  Wallachia,  Roumania,  pop.  129,  *  Karakal. 

Romano  (ro-ma'no)  town,  Italy,  13  m.  S  S  E  of  Bergamo 

Romanov  (ro-ma-nov')  town,  Yaroslav  govt.  Russia,  on  Volga  river 

Romans  (ro'moN')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  dept.  Drome,  France,  on  Isere  river  . . . 

Rome  (rom)  city,  X  of  Floyd  co.  Ga.  pop.  7.  —  mfg.  city,  Oneida  co.  N.  Y. 
pop.  15.  —  tp.  Athens  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Lawrence  co.  0.  pop.  3.  —  It. 
Roma  (ro'mii)  prov.  W  cen.  Italy,  coextensive  with  the  old  dept.  of  Latium, 
4,601  tJ  pop.  978.  —  city,  the  *  of  Italy,  on  Tiber  riv.  pop.  451. 

Romen  (ro-men')  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Sula  river 

Romeo  (ro'me-o)  mfg.  vil.  Macomb  co.  Mich 

Romerstadt  (ro'mer-staf)  mfg.  town,  Moravia,  Austria,  24  m.  N  of  Olmutz.. 

Romford  (riim'f ord)  town,  Essex  co.  England 

Romilly-sur-^eine  (ro'mel'ye'-siir'-san')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Aube,  France... 

Romorantin  (ro'mo'roN'taN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Loir-et-Cher,  France 

Romsdal  (romz'dal)  dist.  S  W  Norway,  5,785  D  pop.  128,  *  Molde. 

Romulus  (rom'u-liis)  tp.  Seneca  co.  N.  Y 

RoncigUone  (ron-chel-yo'na)  mfg.  town,  Italy,  on  Vico  Lake 

Roncq  (roNk)  vil.  dept.  Nord,  France,  7  m.  N  of  Lille 

Ronda  (ron'da)  cml.  city,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  42  m.  N  byE  of  Gibraltar 

Ronne  (ron'ne)  mfg.  spt.  town,  Denmark,  W  coast  Bornholm  island 

Ronneburg  (rSn'ne-bSore')  mfg.  town,  Saxe-Altenburg  duchy,  N  Germany  . . 

Ronsdorf  (rons'dorf )  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Roodhouse  (robd'hous)  tp.  &  city,  Greene  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  2. 

Rooks,  CO.  N  Kan.  900  D  pop.  8,  X  Stockton. 

Root,  tp.  Montgomery  co.  N.  Y 

Ros  (ros)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  160  m.  long,  Kiev  "ovt.  to  Dnieper  river, 

Rosalie  Peak  (r5z'a-ll-)  mt.  Front  Range,  Col.  14,340  ft.  high. 

Rosa  Morada  (ro'za  mo-ra'oa)  town,  Sinaloa  state,  Mexico 

Rosario  (ro-sa're-o)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Santa  F6  prov.  Argentine  Rep.  S.  Am.. 

Rosario  de  Gucuta  (-da  koo-kob'ta)  town,  Boyaca  dept.  Colombia,  S.  America 

Roscoff  (ros'kof)  town,  dept.  Finistere,  France 

Roscommon  (ros-kom'on)  CO.  N  Mich.  580 D pop.  2.  —its  X.  — co.  Connaught 
prov.  Ireland,  949  D  pop.  114.  —  its  X. 

Rose,  tp.  Wayne  co.  N.  Y.  5  m.  N  of  Clyde 

Roseau  (ro'zo')  spt.  #  of  Dominica  isl.  British  W.  Indies 

Roseburg  (roz'burg)  city,  X  of  Douglas  co.  Ore 

Rosedale  (-dal)  city,  Wyandotte  co.  Kan 

Rosenau  (ro'zen-ow)  mfg.  toivn,  Hungary,  on  Sajo  river 

Rosendael  (ro'zen-da-el)  town,  dept.  Nord,  France 

Rosendale  (ro'zen-dal)  tp.  &  vil.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  6,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Rosenheim  (ro^zen-h!m')  mfg.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Inn  river 

Roseto  (ro-sa'to)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy,  11  m.  W  of  Troja 

Rosetta  (ro-z5t'a^  prov.  Lower  Egypt,  24  D  pop.  19.  —  its  *  pop.  17. 

Rosignano  (ro-sen-yii'no)  commune  &  vil.  Tuscany,  Italy com, 

Rosita  (ro-ze'ta)  min.  town,  X  of  Custer  co.  Col 

Roslavl  (ros'la-ve)  town,  Smolensk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Roslyn  (rozlin)  vil.  Queens  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  .—  town,  Kittitas  co.  Wash.  pop.  1. 

Rosolini  (r6-s6-le'ne)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  8  m.  S  W  of  Noto 

Rosra  (ros'ra)  town,  Behar,  Bengal,  British  India,  55  m.  N  E  of  Patna 

Ross  (ros)  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  O.  658  D  pop.  39,  X  Chillicothe.  —  tp.  Vermilion 
CO.  111.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Hereford  co.  England,  pop.  5.  —  New,  cml.  bor.  Wex- 
ford CO.  Ireland,  on  Barrow  riv.  pop.  7. 

Ross  and  Cromarty  (-krom'ar-tl)  past  co.  N  Scot.  3,194  D  pop.  78,  X  Dingwall. 

Rossano  (ros-sii'no)  city,  Cosenza  prov.  Italy,  near  Taranto  Gulf 

Rossiena  (rSs-se-a'nii)  town,  Kovno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Dubissa  river 

Rosswein  (ros'win)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Mulde  river.. 

Rostock  (rSs'tok)  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  duchy,  Germany.. 

Rostov  (ros-tov')  cml.  town,  Yekaterinoslav  govt.  Russia,  on  Don  riv.  pop.  61. 
—  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Yaroslav  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  on  Lake  Nero,  pop.  10. 

Rostraver  (ros-tra'ver)  tp.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa 

Roswell  (roz'wel)  town,  Cobb  co.  Ga.  on  Chattahoochee  river 

Rota  (ro'ta)  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain,  6  m.  N  N  W  of  Cadiz 

Rothenburg-an-der-Tauber  (ro'ten-bSSrG'-an-der-tou'ber)  mfg.  town,  Ba- 
varia, Germany,  on  Tauber  riv.  31  m.  S  S  E  of  Wiirzburg 

Rotherham  (roth'er-am)  mfg.  &  cml.  town.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England . . 

Rotherhithe  (roth'er-hith)  par.  Surrey  co.  England  ;  a  suburb  of  London 

Rothesay  (rBth'sa)  mfg.  bor.  X  of  Bute  co.  Scotland  ;  fisheries 

Rothwell  (roth'wel)  vil.  York  co.  England 

Rottenburg  (rot'ten-bSSrs)  mfg.  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Ger.  on  Neckar  river.. 

Rotterdam  (rSt'er-dam')  tp.  Schenectady  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  {Dutch  pron. 
r5t'ter-dam')  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  S.  Holland  prov.  Netherlands,  pop.  209. 

Rotti  (rot'te)  isl.  50  m.  long,  Malay  Arch.  Indian  Ocean,  S  W  of  Timor. 

Rcttweil  (rot'wil)  cml.  town,  Wiirttemberg  kingdom,  Germany 

Roubaix  (roo'ba')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France 

Rouen  (rob'oN')  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  *  of  dept.  Seine-Inf6rieure,  France,  on  Seine 
riv. ;  famous  cathedral ;  Joan  of  Arc  burned  here  by  the  English  in  1431 

Roulers  (roo'la')  mfg.  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belg.  13  m.  N  W  of  Courtrai. 

Roumania  (roo-ma'ni-a)  kingdom,  E  Europe,  48,307  D  pop.  5,376,  *  Bucharest. 

Rouphia  (roo-fe'a)  one.  Alphe'us,  riv.  W  Morea,  Gr.  100  m.  long,  to  Ionian  Sea. 

Rouse  Point  (rouz'-)  vil.  Clinton  co.  N.  Y 

Routt  (rowt)  CO.  N  W  Col.  6,000  D  pop.  2,  X  Hahn  Peak. 

Ronville  {voo'veV)  co.  Quebec,  Can.  238  D  pop.  16,  X  Sainte  Marie  de  Monnoir. 

Rous  (roo)  commune  &  vil.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium com. 

Roveredo  (ro-vfi-ra'do)  mfg.  town,  Tyrol,  Austria,  on  Lens  river 

Rovezzano  (ro-vSt-sa'no)  commune,  Italy,  3  m.  E  of  Florence 

Rovlgno  (ro-ven'yo)  cml.  spt.  town,  W  coast  of  Istria,  Kustenland,  Austria.. 

Rovigo  (ro-ve'go)  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  651  O  pop.  235.  —  its  *  pop.  8. 

Rovuma  (ro-voo'mii)  riv.  400  m.  long,  bet.  German  &  Portuguese  E.  Africa. 

Rowan  (ro-an')  past.  CO.  N  E  Ky.  320  D  pop.  6,  X  Morehead.  —  agr.  co.  W 
cen.  part  of  N.  C.  458  D  pop.  24,  X  Salisbury. 
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D  means  square  miles;  *,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural  j  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  viL,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousanda :  2  =:  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  ^  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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RowandlZ  (row-an'dTz)  ft.  town,  Kurdistan,  Turkey,  80  m.  E  by  N  of  Mosul. . 

Rowno  (rov'no)  town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Roxburgh  or  Rosburghshire  (r5ks'biir-o-shir)  CO.  Scotland,  669  □  pop.  54, 

X  Jedburgh. 
Rosbury  (r5ks'ber-T)  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Suffolk  co.  Mass.  pop. 

67.  —  tp.  Morris  co.  N.  J.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Delaware  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Royalton  (roi'al-tou)  tp.  Niagara  co.  N.  Y.  26  m.  N  E  of  Buffalo 

Royan  (ro'yBs')  town,  dept.  Charente-Inferieure,  France ;  bathing  &  fisheries 
Roy  Barellly  (roi  ba-ra'le).     See  Rai  Bakeli. 

Royersford  (roi'erz-ford)  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pa 

Rshev  (rsli_ev)  or  RJeV  (rzhSv)  town,  Tver  govt.  Russia,  74  m.  S  W  of  Tver. . . 
Ruabon  (ru-a'bon)  min.  par.  &  town,  Denbigh  co.  Wales,  Great  Britain ..  .par. 
Ruatan  (roo-a-tau')  isl.  30  m.  long.  Bay  Isls.  Honduras,  Central  America. 
Rubicon  (ru'bT-kon)  riv.  cen.  Italy,  20  m.  long,  Tuscany  to  Adriatic  sea ;  fa- 
mous on  account  of  the  crossing  by  Caesar. 

RudauU  (roo-dowie)  town,  Faizabad  div.  Oudh,  British  India 

Rudgeley  (rQj'le)  par.  &  town,  Stafford  co.  England,  on  Trent  river town 

ftudolf  Lake  (roo'dolf-)  lake,  British  E.  Africa,  180  m.  long,  25  m.  wide. 
RudOlStadt  (roo'dol-stat)  mfg.  town,  *  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Germany 
RueU  (rii'al')  vil.  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  8;  here  is  Malmaison  chSteau. 

Ruffln  (riif'f  in) /orm.  Oregonville,  tp.  Rockingham  co.  N.  C 

RuflSQLUe  (rli'fesk')  French  maritime  town,  W  Africa,  10  m.  E  of  Cape  Verde 
Rugby  (riig'bi)  town,  Warwick  co.  England,  near  Avon  riv. ;  famous  school.. 
Riigen  (ru'gen^  isl.  Pomerania,  Prussia,  Baltic  sea,  361  D  pop.  41,  *  Bergen. 
Riigenwalde  (rii'fen-wal'de)  mfg.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prus.  on  Wipper  riv. 
Rulir  (roor)  riv.  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  130  m.  long,  to  Rhine  river. 

Ruhrort  (roor'ort)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  16  m.  N  of  Diisseldorf 

Ruma  (roo'ma)  town,  E  part  of  Slavonia,  Hungary,  35  ru.  W  N  W  of  Belgrade 

Rumbebe  (riim'ba'ke)  com.  &  vil.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium com. 

Rumburg  (rSSm'bSSro)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Rununelsburg  (rSSm'mels-bSSro')  mfg.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia 

Rum  River,  riv.  Mmn.  150  m.  long.  Lake  Mille  Lacs  to  Mississippi  river. 

Runcorn  (riin'korn)  cml.  town,  Cheshire,  England,  13  m.  N  E  of  Chester 

Rungpoor  (rung'poor').    See  Rangpur. 

Runnels  (run'elz)  CO.  cen.  Tex.  910  D  pop.  3,  X  Ballinger. 

Runnymede  (rtiu'i-med)  meadow,  S  bank  Thames  riv.  Surrey  co.  England,  W 

of  Egham  ;  "Magna  Charta"  granted  here,  A.  D.  1215. 
Rupar  (roo/par')  town,  Ambala  div.  Pimjab,  Br.  India,  50  m.  N  N  W  of  Ambala 
Rupert  River,  Canada,  300  m.  long,  from  Lake  Mistassini  to  James  Bay. 
Rupununy  (riip-6o-noo'ne)  riv.  Br.  Guiana,  S.  Am.  250 m.  long,  to Essequiboriv. 
Rurki  (roor'ke)  or  Rarkl  (rar'ke)  town,  Meerut  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  Br.  India 
Rush,  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  E  cen.  Ind.  414  D  pop.  19,  X  Rushville.  —  co.  W 

cen.  Kan.  720  □  pop.  5,  X  Lacrosse.  —  tp.  Buchanan  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 

Cliampaign  co.  O.  pop.  2. 
Rush  Creek,  tp.  Fairfield  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Logan  co.  0.  pop.  2. 

Rushf  ord,  tp.  Winnebago  co.  Wis 

Rushville  (rtlsh'vTl)  tp.  &  mfg.  town,  X  of  Schuyler  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  1,  town 

pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Rush  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  3. 
Rusk,  agr.  CO.  E  Tex.  930  D  pop.  19,  X  Henderson.  —  town,  X  of  Cherokee 

CO.  Tex.  pop.  1. 
Ruska  Poyana  (roos'ko'  po'ya'nS')  highest  point  of  Carpathian  Mts.  S  E 

Hungary,  9,909  ft.  high. 
Russell  (riis'el)  agr.  &  past.  co.  E  Ala.  670  D  pop.  24,  X  Scale.  —  co.  cen.  Kan. 

900  D  pop.  7.  —  its  X.  —  CO.  S  Ky.  260  D  pop.  8,  X  Jamestown.  —  co.  S  W 

part  of  Va.  453  □  pop.  16,  X  Lebanon.  ^  tp.  Russell  co.  Kan.  pop.  1.  —  tp. 

St.  Lawrence  co.  ST.  Y.  pop.  2. 
Russellvllle  (rfis'el-vil)  town,  Pope  co.  Ark.  pop.  1.  ^  town,  X  of  Logan  co. 

Ky.  pop.  2. 
Russia  (rilsh'a)  tp.  Herkimer  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Lorain  co.  O.  pop.  5.  ^ 

Muss.  RossiYA  (ros-se'ya)  empire,  N  E  Europe  &  N  &  N  E  Asia,  the  largest 

empire  in  the  world,  except  the  British  ;  8,663,918  D  pop.  126,347,  coast  line, 

25,000  m.  *  Saint  Petersburg. 
Russian  River  (riish'an-)  Cal.  125  m.  long.  Coast  Range  to  Pacific  ocean. 

Rustchuk  (roost-chook')  cml.  &  ft.  city,  Bulgaria,  on  Danube  river 

Rute  (roo'ta)  agr.  &  mfg.  town,  Cordoba  prov.  Spain 

Ruthenians  (ru-the'm-anz)  Slavic  race,  in  Poland,  Hungary,  Bukowina,  & 

Galicia. 
Rutherford  (ruth'er-ford)  agr.  co.  W  part  of  N.  C.  498  D  pop.  19,  X  Ruther- 

fordton.  ^  agr.  &  past.  co.  cen.  Term.  580  Q  pop.  35,  X  Murfreesboro.  — 

bor.  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2. 

Rutherglen  (riith'er-gleu'  or  ruglen)  mfg.  bor.  Lanark  co.  Scotland 

Rutigliano  (roo-tel-ya'no)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy 

Rutland  (rut'land)  past.  co.  W  Vt.  903  D  pop.  45.  —  its  X  pop.  8.  —  tp.  Meigs 

CO.  0.  pop.  2." —  tp.  Rutland  co.  Vt.  pop.  12.  ^  or  Rutlandshire  (riit'land- 

shir)  CO.  S  E  Jlngland,  148  IH  pop.  21.  X  Oakham. 
Rutihurra  (root-shSor'ra)  riv.  cen.  Africa,  flows  into  S  end  of  Muta  Nzige 

lake  ;  one  of  the  ultimate  sources  of  the  Nile  river. 

RUVO  (roo'vol  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  21  m.  W  of  Bari 

Ruwenzori  (roo-wSn-zo're)  snow-covered  mt.  S  W  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza, 

cen.  Africa ;  discovered  1889. 

Ruysselede  (rois'sSl-la'de)  com.  &  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium com. 

Rybinsk  (ri-blnsk')  mfg."&  cml.  tovra,  Yaroslav  govt.  Russia,  on  Volga  river 

Ryde  (rid)  town,  England,  N  coast  Isle  of  Wight ;  a  watering  place 

Rye  (rl)  tp.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  9.  —  bor.  Sussex  co.  England,  pop.  4. 
Rye  Beach,  vil.  Rockingham  co.  N.  H. ;  a  direct  cable  from  Gt.  Brit.  here. 

Rylsk  (rllsk)  town,  Kursk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Seim  river 

Ryswick  (riz'wik,  Dutch  ris'wik)  vil.  S.  Holland  prov.  Netherlands ;  "  Peace 

of  Ryswick  "  concluded  here,  1697 

RzesZOW  (zhgsh'Sv)  mfg.  town,  Galicia,  Austria,  90  m.  E  of  Cracow 


Pop. 
9 
6 


16 
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Saale  (sii'le)  riv.  Bavaria,  Germany,  &  Upper  Austria,  70  m.  long,  flows  into 
Salzach  riv.  —  anc.  Sa'la,  riv.  Bavaria,  Germany,  70  m.  long,  to  Main  riv.  — 
riv.  N  E  Bavaria,  Germany,  212  m.  long,  Fichtel-Gebirge  to  Elbe  river. 

Saalfeld  (sal'fSlt)  mfg.  town,  Saxe-Meiningen  duchy,  Germany,  on  Saale  river 

Saane  (sa/ne)  riv.  Switzerland,  65  m.  long,  flows  into  Aar  river. 

Saar  (sar)  i^V.  Sakre  (sar)  riv.  Germany,  120  m.  long,  Lorraine  to  Moselle  riv. 

Saarbriick  (sar'briik)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Saar  river 

Saargemiind  (sar'ge-mijnt')  mfg.  town,  Alsace-Lorraine  prov.  Germany 

Saar-Lpuls  (sar-loif'Ts)  ft.  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Saar  river 

SaatZ  (satz)  cml.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Eger  river 

Saba  (sii'bii)  isl.  Dutch  West  Indies,  18  m.  N  W  of  St.  Eustatius,  5  0 

Sabadell  (sa^Ba-nel')  mfg.  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain,  on  Llobregat  river. . . 

Sahara  (sa-bii/ra)  city,  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil,  S.  Am.  on  Rio  das  Vellias.. 

Sabarmati  (sifbiir-mii'te)  riv.  India,  200  m.  long,  RAjputdna  to  Cambay  Gulf. 

Sabbionetta  (aab-be-o-nSt'tii)  town,  Lombardy,  Italy,  18  m.  S  W  of  Mantua. . 

Sabine  (sa-ben')  par.  W  La.  1,010  D  pop.  9,  X  Manny.  —  co.  E  Tex.  580  D  pop. 
5,  X  Hemphill. 


27 


15 


Sabine  Lake,  20  m.  long,  between  La.  &  Tex.  5  m.  from  GuU  of  Mexioo. 
Sabine  River,  La.  &  Tex.  500  m.  long,  flows  into  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
SabioncellO  (sii^be-Sn-chSl'lo)  pen.  43  m.  long,  Dalmatia  prov.  Austria. 

Sabl^  (sa^bla')  town,  dept.  Sarthe,  France,  on  Sarthe  river 

Sable  Island  (sa'bl-)  Nova  Scotia,  Can.  N  Atl.  oc.  90  m.  S  E  of  Canso  Cape. 
Sabor  (sa-Bor')  riv.  Spain,  75  m.  long,  Leon  prov.  to  Douro  river. 
Sac  (sak)  riv.  Mo.  120  m.  long,  flows  into  Osage  riv.  ^  agr.  co.  N  W  cen.  lo. 
576  d  pop.  15,  X  Sac,  pop.  1. 

SacateCOluca  (sa^ka'ta-ko-Ioo'ka)  town,  Salvador,  Central  America 

Sacket's  Harbor  (sSk'ets-)  bay,  E  end  Lake  Ontario,  N.  Y. ;  naval  battle  1813. 
Saco  (sa'ko)  mfg.  city  &  port  of  entry,  X  of  York  co.  Me.  on  left  bank  Saco  riv. 
Saco  River,  riv.  N.  H.  &  Me.  175  m.  long,  White  Mts.  to  N  Atlantic  ocean. 
Sacramento  (sSk-ra-mSn't6)  riv.  Cal.  500  m.  long.  Goose  Lake  to  Suisun  Bay. 

—  agr.  &  past.  co7  N  cen.  Cal.  1,010  D  pop.  40.  —  its  X  &  *  of  Cal.  a  mfg. 
&  cml.  city  &  port  of  entry,  pop.  26. 

Sacui  (sa-koo-e')  riv.  Brazil,  S.  America,  250  m.  long,  flows  into  Doce  river. 

Saddleback  Mountain,  peak,  Franklm  co.  Me.  4,000  ft.  high. 

Saddle  Mountain,  peak,  Adirondack  Mts.  Essex  co.  N.  Y.  4,536  ft.  high. 

Sadhaura  (siid-how'ra)  town,  Ambala  div.  Punjab,  British  India 

SadO  (sa'do)  isl.  Japan,  off  W  coast  of  Hondo  isl.  720  D ;  gold  &  silver  mines 

Sadowa  (sa-do'wa)  vil.  Bohemia  prov.  Austria ;  battlefield  in  1866. 

Safed  (sa-fSd')  anc.  Ja'pha,  town,  Palestine, Turkey  in  Asia, 26  m.  E  of  Acre.. 

Saffron-Walden  (sSf'rgn-wal'den)  town,  Essex  co.  England 

SaQ  (sa'f e)  ft.  spt.  tovpn^  Marocco,  Africa,  on  Atlantic  ocean 

Saga  (sa'ga)  town,  *  of  Fizen  prov.  Kiushiu  isl.  Japan 

Sagadahoc  (sag'a-da-hok')  CO.  S  Me.  260  □  pop.  19,  X  Bath. 

Sagan  (sii'gan)  nif g."&  cml.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Bober  river 

Sagar  (sa'gar)  dist.  Jabalpur  div.  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India,  4,005  D  pop. 
528.  —  its  *  pop.  46.  —  isl.  at  mouth  of  Hugli  riv.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  pop.  10. 

Saghalin  (sii-ga-len').    See  SAKHALm. 

Sag  Harbor,  mfg.  vil.  &  port  of  entry,  Suffolk  co.  N.  Y.  on  Gardiners  Bay... 

Saginaw  (sag'i-na)  CO.  lower  pen.  Mich.  816  D  pop.  82.  —  its  X  pop.  46. 

Saginaw  Bay,  bay,  60  m.  long,  on  Lake  Huron,  lower  pen.  Mich. 

Saguache  (sa-w5ch')  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  Col.  3,240  D  pop.  3.  —  its  X. 

Saguache  Range  or  Sierra  Madre  (se-Sr'ra  miiD'ra)  mts.  Rocky  Mts.  CoL 

Sagua  la  Grande  (sa'gwa  la  gran'dfi)  town,  Cuba  isl.  Spanish  W.  Indies 

Saguenay(6ag'e-na')  riv.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  100  m.  long,  flows  into  St.  Law- 
rence riv.  —  CO.  N  E  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  12,815  D  pop.  5,  X  Tadousac. 

Sahama  (sa-ha'ma)  mt.  Andes  mts.  Peru,  South  America,  22,350  ft.  high. 

Sahara  (sa-ha'ra)  region  of  oases  &  deserts,  N  Africa,  2,000,000  D 

Saharanpur  (sa^ha'ran-poor')  dist.  Meerut  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India, 
2,217  n  pop.  884.  —  its  *  pop.  63. 

Sahaswan  (sa'has-wan')  town,  Rohilkhand  div.  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India... 

Sahibganj  (sa'heb-ganj)  town,  Bhagalpur  div.  Bengal,  British  India 

Salda  (si'da)  anc.  Si'don,  maritime  town,  Syria,  Tu-rkey  in  Asia,  on  Medit.  sea 

Sai'gon  (sa'e-gon)  cml.  city,  *  of  French  Cochin  China 

Saima  Lake  (si'ma-)  lake,  45  m.  long,  Viborg  &  St.  Michel  provs.  Finland,  Russ. 

Saint -Aifrique  (saNt'-af'rek')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Aveyron,  France 

Saint  Agnes  (sSnt  ag'nez)  town,  Cornwall  co.  England,  on  Bristol  Channel.. 

Saint  Albans  (sant  al'banz)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Franklin  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  8,  town 
pop.  6.  —  anc.  Verula'midm,  city,  Hertford  co.  England,  pop.  13 ;  famous  ab- 
bey &  cathedral ;  battles  1455  &  1461. 

Saint  Alban's  Head,  headland,  coast  of  Dorset  co.  England. 

Saint-Amand  (saNt'-a/moN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Cher,  France,  pop.  8.  —  mfg. 
town,  dept.  Nord,  France,  on  Scarpe  riv.  pop.  11. 

Saint  Andrew  (sant  Sn'droo)  tp.  Berkeley  co.  S.  C 

Saint  Andrews  (-Sn'drooz)  spt.  city,  Fife  co.  Scotland,  30  m.  N  N  E  of  Edin- 
burgh, pop.  6  ;  seat  of  St.  Andrews  University.  —  cml.  spt.  town,  X  of  Char- 
lotte CO.  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  pop.  8. 

Saint-Antonln  (sSNt'-5N'to'n5N')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Tarn-et-Garonne,  France.. 

Saint  Augustine  (sant  a'f  iis-ten')  city,  port  of  entry,  X  of  St.  John  co.  Fla.. 

Saint  Austell  (sent  as'tel)  min.  &  cml.  bor.  Cornwall  co.  England 

Saint  Bartholomew  (sant  bar-th51'6-mii)  French  isl.  W.  Indies,  35  D 

Saint  B6noit  (sSn  ba-nwa')  town,  N  E  coast.  Reunion  Isl.  Indian  Ocean 

Saint  Bernard  (sant  ber'nard)  agr.  par.  S  E  La.  680  D  pop.  4.  —  its  X.  —  vil. 
Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  (saN'  ber'nar')  mt.  pass,  Swiss  Alps,  between  Pied- 
mont &  Valais ;  famous  for  its  monastery. 

Saint-Brieuc  (sSN'-bre'u')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  C6tes-du-Nord,  France. .. 

Saint  Catharines  (sant  kath'a-rinz)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  X  of  Lincoln  co.  On- 
tario prov.  Canada 

Saint-Chamond  (sSN'-sha/moN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Loire,  France 

Saint  Charles,  agr.  par.  S  E  La.  288  D  pop.  8.  —  its  X.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  E 
Mo.  520  D  pop.  23.  —  its  X  pop.  6.  —  tp.  &  city,  Kane  co.  lU.  tp.  pop.  3,  city 
pop.  2.  —  tp.  Floyd  CO.  lo.  pop.  2.  ^  city,  Winona  co.  Minn.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  St. 
Charles  co.  Mo.  pop.  9. 

Saint  Christopher  (sant  krTs'to-fer)  or  Saint  Eitt's  (sant  kits')  isl.  23  m. 
long,  Leeward  Group,  British  W.  Indies,  65  D  pop.  24,  *  Basterre. 

Saint  Clair  (-kl2r')  riv.  between  Mich.  &  Ontario  prov.  Can.  44  m.  long  to  Lake 
St.  Clair.  —  co.  N  E  Ala.  648  D  pop.  17,  X  Ashville.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  S  W  111. 
680  D  pop.  67,  X  Belleville.  —  agr.  co.  E  Mich.  705  D  pop.  52,  X  Port  Huron. 

—  agr.  &  past.  co.  W  S  W  Mo.  690  D  pop.  17,  X  Osceola.  —  tp.  &  city,  St. 
Clair  CO.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2.  —  min.  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  pop.  4. 

Saint  Clairsville  (-vTl)  vil.  X  of  Belmont  co.  O.  11  m.  N  W  of  Bellaire 

Saint-Claude  (sSN'-klod')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Jura,  France 

Saint  Cloud  (sant  klowd')  mfg.  city,  X  of  Stearns  co.  Mimi 

Saint-Cloud  (sSN'-kloo')  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France  ;  once  residence  o£ 
French  kings 

Saint  Croix  (sant  kroi')  riv.  Wis.  200  m.  long,  Douglas  co.  to  Mississippi  riv.  — 
agr.  &  past.  co.  W  Wis.  730  D  pop.  23,  X  Hudson.  —  riv.  between  Me.  & 
New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada,  75  m.  long.  Grand  Lake  to  Passamaquoddy 
Bay. .—  isl.  Virgin  Isls.  W.  Indies,  74  D  pop.  18,  *  Cliristiansted ;  D.inish. 

Saint-Denis  (saN'-dne')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  51 ;  burial  place 
of  French  kings.  ^  cml.  town,  #  of  Reunion  Isl.  Indian  Ocean,  pop.  30. 

Saint-Didier-la-S6auve  (-de'de-a'-hV-sa'ov')  vil.  dept.  Haute-Loire,  France 

Saint-Di6  (-de-a')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Vosges,  France,  on  Meurthe  river 

Saint  Dizier  ^-de'ze-ii')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Haute-Marne,  Pr.  on  Marne  river. . . 

Salnte  Anne  (sSNt'"!lnn')  riv.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  120  m.  long,  to  St.  Law- 
rence. —  commune  &  vil.  on  S  coast  of  Grande-Terre  isl.  Guadeloupe  colony, 
French  W.  Indies com. 

Sainte-Baume  (-bom')  mt.  dept.  Var,  S  E  France,  2,850  ft.  high. 

Sainte-Croix  (-krwiV)  mfg.  vil.  Vaud  canton,  Switzerland 

Sainte— Foy  (-fwa')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Gironde,  France 

Sainte  Genevieve  (siint  j5n'e-v5v')  ngr.  co.  Mo.  450  D  pop.  10.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

—  tp.  Ste.  Genuviovo  oo.  Mo.  pop.  4. 

Saint  Elmo  (silnt  gl'mft)  vil.  Hamilton  co.  Touu 

Sainte-Marie  (sSNt'-miVre')  French  isl.  E  coast  Madagascar  isl.  Indian  Oo. 
(it  D  pop.  8.  —  its  *.  —  town,  N  E  Martinique  i-sl.  Frencli  W.  Indies,  pop.  6. 

Sainte— Menehould  (-mSn'oo')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Mmuo,  France 

Salnte-Rose  (-roz')  town,  N  coast  Guadeloupe  isl.  French  W.  Indies 

Salutes  (stiNt)  mfg.  town,  dept.  Charente-Inferieure,  Prance 

Saint-^tlenne  (-a'te-6nn')  min.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Loire,  France 
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5  e,  i  5  u,  long ;  a,  o,  8,  less  prolonged  ;  5,  S,  T,  6,  ii,  short ;  a,  g,  i,  o,  u,  obscure;  fiir,  lAat,  f ftU,  cfire ;  t5rm ;  f  oDd,  f  o6t,  fflrlj  6  as  in  f8r  ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow ; 
'  a,  b,  'u,  V,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  ch  as  in  chin ;  gas  in  get ;  n  o^  tn  linger,  link ;  ng  as  in  sing  ;  tb  as  in  thin ;  tfa  a.s  in  tfaiue ;  I,  Q,  6,  0/,  B,  D,  a,  a,  s,  n  (see  p.  1719). 
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Saint  EuatatlUS  (sant  u-sta'she-Ss)  isl.  Dutch  W.  Indies,  7  D 

Saint  Fells  (-fe'llks)  cape  on  S  coast  of  Madagascar  island. 

Saint  Ferdinand  (-fer'dT-uand)  tp.  St.  Louis  CO.  Mo 

Saint-Flour  (sSN'-floor')  mtg.  &  cml.  town,  dept.  Cantal,  France 

Saint  Francis  (sant  fran'sTs)  agr.  co.  E  Ark.  612  n  pop.  14,  X  Forrest  City. 

—  lake,  28  m.  long,  Canada,  35  m.  S  W  of  Montreal.  —  headland,  Cape  Col- 
ony, Africa,  W  of  St.  Francis  Bay. 

Saint  Francis  Islands,  group,  oft  S  coast  of  Australia,  Nuyts  Archipelago. 

Saint-Francis  River,  Mo.  450  m.  long,  St.  Francois  CO.  to  Mississippi  river.  — 
riv.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  100  m.  long.  Lake  St.  Francis  to  St.  Lawrence  riv. 

Saint  Frangois  (sant  fran'sTs)  min.  &  agr.  co.  S  E  Mo.  410  D  pop.  17,  X 
Farmington.  —  tp.  St.  Frangois  co.  Mo.  pop.  3. 

Salnt-Frangois  (sSN'-fraN'swa')  town,  S  E  coast  of  Grande-Terre  isl.  French 
W.  Indies,  pop.  C.  —  commune,  Martinique  isl.  French  W.  Indies,  pop.  8. 

Saint  Gall  (-gal')  mfg.  agr.  &  past,  canton,  N  E  Switzerland,  779  D  pop.  228. 
^  its  *,  a  mtg.  town  on  left  bank  of  Steinach  riv.  pop.  27. 

Salnt-Gaudens  (-go'dSN')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  dept.  Haute-Garonne,  France.. 

Saint  George  (sant  j8rj')  tp.  Knox  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of  Washington  co. 
Ut.  pop.  1.  —  tovra,  *  of  Grenada  isl.  W.  Indies,  pop.  5 ;  good  harbor. 

Saint  Georges  (sant  jSr'jTz)  hundred,  Newcastle  co.  Del 

Saint  George's  Channel,  portion  Atlantic  ocean  bet.  S  W  England  &  Ireland. 

Saint  Georges  Island,  22  m.  long,  off  coast  of  Fla.  in  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Saint-Germain  (sSN'-zhgr'maN')  tovra,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France;  chSteau. 

Saint  Giles  (sent  jilz')  dist.  in  the  cen.  of  London,  England 

Saint-Gllles  (s5N'-zhel')  town,  Belgium,  suburb  of  Brussels,  pop.  42.  —  cmL 
&  mfg.  town,  dept.  Gard,  France,  pop.  6. 

Saint  Gothard  (sSn'  go'tar')  mt.  range,  Alps,  Switzerland. 

Saint  Helena  (sgnt  he-le'na)  par.  E  La.  420  D  pop.  8,  X  Greensburg.  —  town, 
Napa  CO.  Cal.  pop.  2." —  tp.  Beaufort  co.  S.  C.  pop.  7.  —  Brit.  isl.  S  Atlantic 
ocean,  47  D  pop.  4,  *  Jamestown  ;  Napoleon's  place  of  exile,  1816-1821. 

Saint  Helena  Island,  13  m.  long,  Beaufort  co.  S.  C 

Saint  Helens  (sent  hgl'enz)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 

Saint  Helens,  Mount,  volcanic  peak,  Cascade  Range,  Wash.  12,000  ft.  high. 

Saint  Hellers  (sSnt  hSl'yerz)  cml.  town,  *  of  Jersey  isl.  English  Channel 

Saint  Hermogenes  (sSnt  her-m5j'e-nez)  isl.  off  coast  Alas.  N  E  of  Kadiak. 

Saint  Hyaclnthe  (sent  hi'a-sTnth";  Fr.  pron.  sSNf  e'a/sSNt')  co.  S  Quebec 
prov.  Canada,  263  D  pop.  21.  —  its  X  a  mfg.  city,  on  Yamaska  riv.  pop.  7. 

Saint  Ignace  (sSnt  Tg-nas')  tp.  &  city,  Mackinac  co.  Mich city 

Saint  Imier  (sSNf  e'me-a')  commune  &  vil.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland... com. 

Saint  Ives  (s6nt  ivz')  cml.  bor.  N  coast  Cornwall  co.  England 

Saint  James,  agr.  par.  S  E  La.  300  D  pop.  16,  X  Convent. 

Saint  James,  Goose  Creek,  tp.  Berkeley  co.  S.  C 

Saint  James,  Santee,  tp.  Berkeley  co.  S.  C 

Saint  Jean  BaptLste  de  Montreal  (s5n'  zhSu'  bip'test'  de  moN'tra'41')  vil. 
Hochelaga  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada 

Saint- Jean-d'Ang61y  (s5N-zh5N'-doN'zha'le')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Charente-In- 
f grieure,  France,  on  Boutonne  river 

Saint- Joachim  (sSN'-zlio'a'kSN')  vil.  dept.  Loire-Inf6rieure,  France 

Saint  John  (sant  jon')  co.  N  Fla.  990  D  pop.  9,  X  St.  Augustine.  —  tp.  Harri- 
son CO.  lo.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Hertford  co.  N.  C.  pop.  4.  —  isl.  Danish  W.  Indies, 
E  N  E  of  St.  Thomas,  21  D  pop.  1,  *  Crux  Bay.  —  cml.  maritime  co.  New 
Brunswick  prov.  Can.  585  D  pop.  50.  —  its  X,  a  cml.  spt.  city,  at  mouth  of 
St.  John  riv.  pop.  39. 

Saint  John,  Berkeley  (-berkIT)  tp.  Berkeley  co.  S.  C 

Saint  John,  Colleton  (-kol'ton)  tp.  Berkeley  co.  S.  C 

Saint  John  River,  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada,  450  m.  long,  N  Me.  U.  S.  A. 
to  Bay  of  Fundy. 

Saint  John's,  cml.  mfg.  spt.  city,  #  of  Nevrfoundland,  North  America,  pop. 
29.  —  city,  #  of  Antigua  isl.  Leeward  Isls.  British  W.  Indies,  pop.  10. 

Saint  Johns,  vil.  X  of  Clinton  co.  Mich.  pop.  3.  —  co.  S  W  Quebec  prov. 
Canada,  175  D  pop.  12.  —its  X  pop.  3. 

Saint  Johnsbury,  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Caledonia  CO.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  7,  vil.  pop.  4. 

Saint  Johns  River,  riv.  Fla.  350  m.  long,  Brevard  to  Atlantic  ocean. 

Saint  JohnsvlUe  (-vTl)  tp.  &  vil.  Montgomery  co.  N.  T.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Saint  John  the  Baptist,  par.  S  E  La.  195  D  pop.  11,  X  Bonnet  Carre. 

Saint  Joseph,  agr.  &  past.  CO.  N  Ind.  470  D  pop.  42,  X  South  Bend.  —  agr.  co. 
S  Mich.  504  D  pop.  25,  X  Centerville.  —  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Berrien  co.  Mich.  tp. 
pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  4. .—  mfg.  city,  X  of  Buchanan  co.  Mo.  pop.  52.  —  tp.  Wil- 
liams CO.  O.  pop.  2.  —  isl.  15  m.  long,  Ontario  prov.  Canada. 

Saint  Joseph  River,  riv.  U.  S.  A.  120  m.  long,  Mich,  to  St.  Marys  river.  — 
riv.  U.  S.  A.  250  m.  long,  Mich,  to  Lake  Michigan. 

Saint  Josephs  Bay,  arm,  25  m.  long,  of  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Calhoun  co.  Fla. 

Saint  Josse  (-zliSs)  town,  Belgium,  E  suburb  of  Brussels 

Saint-Julien-en-Jarret  (sSN'-zhii'le-aN'-5N'-zhar'ra')  min.  &  mfg.  town, 
dept.  Loire,  France,  on  Gier  river 

Saint- Junien  (sSN'-zhii'ne'SN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Haute-Vienne,  France 

Saint  Hilda  (sent  kTl'da)  one  of  Hebrides  isls.  Scotland,  4,000  acres.  —  S  sub- 
urb of  Melbourne,  Australia,  pop.  12. 

Saint  Landry  (sant  ISn'dri)  agr.  par.  S  W  La.  1,700  O  pop.  40,  X  Opelousas. 

Salnt-Laurent-de-la-Salanque  (s5N'-i6'roN'-de-ia'-sa/i8Nk')  town,  dept. 

Pyrgndes-Orientales,  France " 

Saint  Lawrence  (sant  la'rens)  past.  CO.  N  part  of  N.  Y.  2,926  D  pop.  85,  X 
Canton.  —  isl.  80  m.  long,  Alas.  —  riv.  North  America,  750  m.  long.  Lake  On- 
tario to  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Saint-Leonard  (sSN'-la'o'nar')  tovm,  dept.  Haute-Vienne,  France 

Samt  Leonard's  (sent  len'ardz)  town,  Sussex  co.  England  ;  a  watering  place.. 

Saint  Leonard's  Forest,  forest,  Sussex  co.  England  ;  10,000  acres. 

Saint-Lo  (saN'-lo')  mfg.  town,  *  of  dept.  Manche,  France,  on  Vire  river 

Saint  Louis  (sant  loo'Is  or  -loo'i)  co.  N  E  Minn.  5,860  D  pop.  45,  X  Duluth. 

—  agr.  mfg.  &  past.  co.  E  Mo.  492  D  pop.  36.  ^  its  X,  a  cml.  &  mfg.  city, 
pop.  452.  —  vil.  Gratiot  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  isl.  S  W  Magellan  Strait,  South 
America.  —  {Fr.  pron.  sSk'  loo'e')  French  isl.  Senegambia,  W  Africa,  at 
mouth  of  Senegal  riv.  ^  town,  on  St.  Louis  isl.  *  of  French  colony  of  Sene- 
gal, W  Africa,  pop.  20. 

Saint  Louis  City,  co.  E  Mo.  coextensive  with  St.  Louis  city,  48  D 

Saint  Louts  River  (sant  loo'Is-)  riv.  Minn.  220  m.  long,  to  Lake  Superior. 

Saint  Lucia  (-loo-se'a)  isl.  British  W.  Indies,  245  D  pop.  42,  *  Castries. 

Salnt-Maixent  (s5N'-mak's5N')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Deux-Sevres,  France 

Salnt-Malo  (-ma'16')  cml.  ft.  spt.  town,  dept.  Ule-et-Vilaine,  France 

Saint-Mandd  (-moN'da')  vil.  dept.  Seine,  France,  near  Paris 

Saint  Martin  (sSn'  mar'tSN')  agr.  &  past.  par.  S  La.  620  D  pop.  15,  X  St. 
MartinviUe.  —  isl.  W.  Indies,  belongs  to  Dutch  &  French,  30  D  pop.  6. 

Saint  MartinviUe  (sant  mar'tin-vTl)  vil.  X  of  St.  Martin  par.  La 

Saint  Mary,  agi-.  par.  S  La.  640  n  pop.  22,  X  Franklin.  —  agr.  co.  S  Md. 
360  D  pop.  16,  X  Leonardtown. .—  tp.  &  city,  Pottawatomie  co.  Kan.  tp.  pop. 
2,  city  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Wake  co.  N.  C.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Auglaize  co.  O.  tp. 
pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  3.  —  bor.  Elk  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  isl.  7  m.  long,  Azores  isls. 
Atlantic  ocean,  off  W  coast  of  Africa 

Saint  Mary's  Loch  (-Iok)  lake,  15  m.  long,  Selkirk  co.  Scotland. 

Saint  Marys  River,  riv.  Fla.  &  Ga.  175  m.  long,  Okefinokee  Swamp  to  At- 
lantic ocean.  —  riv.  O.  &  Ind.  110  m.  long,  to  St.  Joseph  river. 
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Saint  Marys  Strait,  riv.  60  m.  long.  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  Huron. 
Saint  Matthew  (-mSth'ii)  isl.  18  m.  long,  off  P  Tenasserim  div.  Lower  Burma, 
Saint-Maur  (sSis'-mor')  com.  &  vil.  dept.  Seine,  Fr.  com.  pop.  8,  vil.  pop.  3. 
Saint-Maurice    (-mS'res')   mfg.  town,  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  6.  —  riv. 

Quebec  prov.  Canada,  400  m.  long,  flows  into  St.  Lawrence  riv.  —  co.  Quebec 

prov.  Canada,  7,300  D  pop.  12,  X  Three  Rivers. 
Saint  Michael  (sant  mi'kel)  tp.  &  town,  Talbot  co.  Md.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop. 

1.  —  tp.  Madison  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —isl.  Azores  isls.  Atlantic  ocean,  350 □ 
pop.  105.  —  See  Saint  Michel. 

Saint  Michael's  Bay,  bay,  E  coast  of  Labrador,  North  America. 

Saint  Michael's  Mount,  lofty  rock.  Mount's  Bay,  Cornwall  co.  England. 

Saint  Michel  (sant  mi'kel)  prov.  S  E  Finland,  Russia,  8,819  D  pop.  178.  —  its 

*  po)).  1. 
Salnt-Mlhlel  (sSN'-me'e-Sl')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Meuse,  France,  on  Meuse  river 

Salnt-Nazaire  (-na/z9r')  spt.  town,  dept.  Loire-Inferieure,  France 

Saint-Nectalre  (-iiek'tSr')  town,  dept.  Puy-de-D6me,  Fr.  ;  mineral  springs. 
Saint  Nicholas  (sant  nlk'6-las)  isl.  Cape  Verde  Isls.  W  coast  Africa,  115II1.. 
Saint  Nicholas  Point,  N  W  end  Java  isl.  on  Strait  of  Suuda. 
Saint-Nicolas  (saN'-ne'k6'la')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium. 
Salnt-Nlcolas-dU-Port  (-dii'-por')  town,  dept.  Meurtlie-et-Moselle,  France. 

Saint  Ninlans  (sSnt  njn'e-anz)  min.  &  mfg.  par.  Stirling  co.  Scotland 

Salnt-Omer  (saN'to'mar')"ft.  mfg.  town,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  France 

Saint-Ouen-SUr-Seine  (s5N'tw8N'-siir'-san')  mfg.  vil.  Fr,  4  m.  N  of  Paris.. 

Saint  Pancras^(sSnt  pSn'kras)  par.  part  of  London,  England 

Saint  Paris  (sant  par'Is)  vih  Champaign  co.  O.  11  m.  W  of  Urbana 

Saint  Paul  (sant  pal)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  *  of  Minn,  and  X  of  Ramsey  co.  pop. 

133,  a  port  on  Mississippi  riv.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Howard  co.  Neb.  tp.  pop. 

2,  city  pop.  1.  —  riv.  Liberia,  Africa,  300  m.  long,  flows  into  Atlantic  ocean. 
—  islet,  S  part  Indian  Ocean.  —  isl.  Low  Arch.  S  Pacific  ocean.  —  (Fr.  pron. 
b5n'  pol')  tovra,  RcSunion  isl.  Mascarene  Group,  Indian  Ocean,  pop.  25. 

Saint  Paul  de  Loanda  (sant  pal  de  lo-iin'da)  cml.  city,  *  of  Portuguese  ter. 
of  Angola,  W  Africa '.'...". 

Saint  Peter,  city,  X  of  Nicollet  co.  Minn.  pop.  4.  —  lake,  35  m.  long,  St.  Law- 
rence riv.  Can.  —  isl.  Natunas  Group,  Malay  Arch,  near  coast  of  Borneo  isl. 

Saint-Peter-le-Port  (-le-por)  town^  *  of  Guernsey  isl.  English  Channel 

Saint  Petersburg  (sant  pe'terz-bQrg)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  20,760  D  pop. 
1,680.  —  Euss.  Petebbueg  (pa'tSr-booro')  city,  its  *,  &  *  of  Russian  em- 
pire, on  Neva  riv.  pop.  1,035. 

Saint— Pierre  (s5N'-pe'ar')  isl.  Bienne  Lake,  Bern  canton,  Switzerland  ;  Rous- 
seau's home  in  1765.  —  isl.  North  America,  off  S  coast  of  Newfoundland,  part 
of  French  colony,  12  D  pop.  5.  —  cml.  town,  Martinique  isl.  French  W.  In- 
dies, pop.  20  ;  Empress  Josephine  bom  here,  1763.  —  isl.  Indian  Ocean,  240 
m.  N  E  of  Madagascar  isl.  —  town,  Reunion  isl.  Indian  Ocean,  34  m.  S  of 
Saint-Denis,  pop.  28. 

Saint-Pierre-d'016ron  (-do^la'roNJ)  town,  dept.  Charente-Infi^rieure,  France 

Saint-Plerre-lfes-Calais  (-la'-ka'la')  suburb  of  Calais,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais,  Fr. 

Saint-Pol-de-L6on  (sSN'-pol'-de-la'oN')  town,  dept.  Finistere,  Fr. ;  cathedral 

Salnt-Pons  (sSn'-pon')  mfg.  tovvn,  dept.  H^rault,  France 

Salnt-Pourgain  (s5N'-poor's5N')  tovm,  dept.  AUier,  Fr.  18  m.  S  of  Moulins.. 

Saint— Quay  (s5N'-ka')  commune  &  vil,  dept.  Cdtes-du-Nord,  France. . .  .com. 

Saint-Quentin  (sSN'-kSN'tSN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Aisne,  Fr.  on  Somme  river.. 

Saint— Remy  (s5N'-re-me')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Bouches-du-Rh8ne,  France,  pop. 
6.  ^  commune  &  town,  dept.  Puy-de-D8me,  France,  com.  pop.  6. 

Saint  Sebastian  (san  sg-bSst'yan)  cml.  ft.  city,  Guipuzcoa  prov.  Spain 

Saint-Servan  (sSN'-sgr'voN')  cml.  spt.  town,  dept.  Ille-et-Vilaine,  Prance 

Saint— Sever  (sSN'-se-var')  cml.  town,  dept.  Landes,  France,  on  Adour  river. 

Saint  Stephen  (sant  ste'vn)  tp.  Berkeley  co.  S.  C 

Saint  Tammany  (sant  tSm'a-nt)  par.  S  E  La.  915  O  pop.  10,  X  Covington. 

Saint  Thomas,  tp.  Franklin"  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  town,  X  of  Elgin  co.  On- 
tario prov.  Canada,  pop.  10.  —  isl.  17  m.  long.  Virgin  Isls.  W.  Indies,  23  □ 
pop.  14,  *  Charlotte  Amalie  ;  Danish.  —  Port.  Sao  Thome  (sown  to-ma')  isl. 
GuK  of  Guinea,  W  Africa,  359  O  pop.  18,  *  Chaves ;  Portuguese. 

Salnt-Trond  (sSN'-troN')  mfg.  town,  Limbourg  prov.  Belgium 

Saint- Vaast  (sSN'-vasf)  vil.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  9  m.  E  of  Mons 

Saint  Vincent  (sgnt  vln'seut)  agr.  isl.  British  W.  Indies,  132  D  pop.  42,  # 
Kingstown.  —  isl.  Cape  Verde  Isls.  Atlantic  ocean,  70  D. 

Saint  Vincent  Gulf,  bay,  S.  Australia,  Ion.  138°  E,  90  m.  long. 

Saint- Yrielx  (sSNt'-e're-a')  town,  dept.  Haute-Vienne,  France 

Saka  (sa'ka)  town,  Abyssinia,  Africa,  on  Gibbe  riv.  lat.  8°  9'  N,  Ion.  37°  E 

Sakai  (sa'ka-T)  spt.  city,  S  part  of  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  10  m.  S  of  Osaka 

Sakarla  (sa-ka-re'a)  riv.  N  W  Asia  Minor,  230  m.  long,  to  Black  Sea. 

Sakatal  (sa-ka-tal')  dist.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia,  1,620  D  pop.  57.  —  its  *. 

Sakhalin  (sa-kha-len')  isl.  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  Asiatic  Russia,  a  Russian  govt. 
29,336  D  pop.  15,  *  Myge. 

Sakmara  (sak-ma'ra)  riv.  Russia,  350  m.  long,  Ural  Mts.  to  Ural  river. 

Sal  (sal)  riv.  Russia,  250  m.  long,  to  Don  riv.  —  riv.  Peru,  South  America,  130 
m.  long,  to  Jauja  riv.  —  isl.  20  m.  long.  Cape  Verde  Isls.  Atlantic  ocean. 

Sala  (sa'ia)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy,  pop.  8.  ^  town,  Westmanland  prov. 
Sweden,  pop.  5. 

SaladO  Bay  (sa-la'Do-)  bay,  Coquimbo  prov.  Chile,  S.  America,  S  of  Copiapo. 

SaladO  de  Tailfa  (-da  ta-re'fa)  riv.  Cadiz  prov.  Spain  ;  battlefield  in  1340. 

Salahelh  (sa-lS-he'e)  town,  Lower  Egypt,  Africa,  37  m.  N  E  of  Belbeys 

Salama  (sa-Wma)  town,  Guatemala,  Central  America 

Salamanca  (sSl-a-man'ka)  tp.  &  vil.  Cattaraugus  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil. 
pop.  4.  ^  (Sp.  pron.  sa-la-man'ka)  prov.  Leon,  Spain,  4,940  D  pop.  314.  — 
its  #,  a  mfg.  city  on  Tormes  riv.  pop.  22.  ^  town,  Guanajuato  state,  Mexico, 
pop.  15. 

Salamis  (sSl'a-mTs)  or  Eolourl  (ko-loo're)  isl.  .SIgina  Gulf,  Greece,  30  D; 
famous  naval  battle,  B.  c.  480 

Salamonle  River  (s51-a-mo'nT-)  Ind.  90  m.  long.  Jay  co.  to  Wabash  river. 

Salandrella  (sa-lan-drgl1a)  riv.  Italy,  50  m.  long,  flows  into  Taranto  Gulf. 

Salat  (sa'la)  riv.  France,  62  m.  long,  Pyrenees  mts.  to  Garonne  river. 

Salawatl  (sa-la-wa'te)  isl.  35  m.  long,  Malay  Arch,  off  W  end  Papua  island. 

Salayer  (sa-li'er)  or  Selayar  (sa-Iii'yar)  isl.  group,  Malay  Arch,  off  S  coast  of 
Celebes  island 

Salayer  Island,  isl.  in  Salayer  Group,  Malay  Arch.  30  m.  long,  8  m.  broad. 

Salayer,  Strait  of,  13  m.  broad,  bet.  Salayer  &  Celebes  isls.  Malay  Arch. 

Saldanha  Bay  (sal-dan'ya-)  bay,  15  m.  long,  W  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  Africa. 

Sale  (sa'la')  town,  Alessandria  prov.  Italy,  pop.  6.  ^  (pron.  sa'le)  spt.  town, 
Marocco,  Africa,  on  Mediterranean  sea,  pop.  10. 

Salem  (sa'lem)  agr.  co.  S  W  N.  J.  340  D  pop.  25.  —  its  X  pop.  6.  —  tp.  &  city, 
X  of  Marion  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  1.  ^-  town,  X  of  Washington  co. 
Ind.  pop.  2.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  port  of  entry,  a  X  of  Essex  co.  Mass.  pop. 
31.  —  city,  X  of  Dent  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Rockingham  co.  N.  H.  tp. 
pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  a  X  of  Washington  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  — 
city,  Forsyth  co.  N.  C.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Champaign  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city, 
Columbiana  co.  0.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  0.  —  tp.  Monroe  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
Ottawa  CO.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Tuscarawas  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Warren  co.  O. 
pop.  2.  —  mfg.  city,  #  of  Ore.  &  X  of  Marion  co.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of 
Roanoke  co.  Va.  tp.  pop.  7,  town  pop.  3.  .—  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India, 
7,384  D  pop.  1,963.  —  its  *  pop.  68. 
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Q  means 


square  miles;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  viL,  Tillage^ 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands:  2^1,500  to  2,499;  3=: 2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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Pop. 
Salembria  (sa-lSm-bre'a)  or  Salambria  (sS-lam-bre'ii)  anc.  Pene'ds,  riv.  Thes- 
saly,  Gieece,  11(1  m.  long,  to  Gulf  of  Salonika. 

Saleml  (aa-la'me)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  15  m.  N  E  of  Mazzara 14 

Salerno  (sa-lgr'no)  prov.  Campania,  Italy,  2,126  D  pop.  oliu.  —  its  *  pop.  22. 

Sallord  (sal'fgrd)  bor.  Lancaster  co.  England 198 

SalgadO  (sal-|a'do)  town,  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil,  South  America 5 

Salian  (sal-yiin')  town,  Baku  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia,  on  Kur  river 9 

Salida  (s51'i-da)  city,  Chafl'ee  co.  Col 3 

Salles  (sii'le')  town,  dept.  Basses-Pyri5ii^es,  Prance 5 

Sallna  (sa-le'na)  city,  X  of  Saline  co.  Kan.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  Onondaga  co.  N.  T. 

pop.  3.  —  {pi  on.  sa-le'na)  isl.  5  m.  in  circuit,  Lipari  Isls.  Mediterranean  sea. 

Salinas  (sa-le'uas)  town,  X  of  Monterey  co.  Cal.  on  Salinas  river 2 

Saline  (sa-len')  agr.  co.  ctn.  Ark.  622  D  pop.  11,  X  Benton.  —  agr.  co.  S  111. 

380  D  pop.  19,  X  Harrisburg.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  cen.  Kan.  720  D  pop.   17, 

X  Salina.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  W  cen.  Mo.  7C0  D  pop.  34,  X  Marshall.  — 

agr.  &  past.  co.  S  E  Neb.  576  D  pop.  20,  X  Pleasant  HiU.  —  tp.  Miller  co. 

Mo.  pop.  3. 
Saline  River,  riv.  Ark.  200  m.  long,  Saline  co.  to  Ouachita  riv.  —  riv.  Kan. 

200  m.  long,  to  Smoky  Hill  River. 

Salinevllle  (sa-len'vll)  min.  vil.  Columbiana  co.  0 2 

Sallns  (sa'lSN')  ft.  town,  dept.  Jura,  France,  on  Furieuse  riv. ;  watering  place  6 

Salisbury  (salz'ber-I)  tp.  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  3.  —  town,  X  of  Wicomico 

CO.  Md.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Essex  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil. 

Chariton  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Rowan  co.  N.  C. 

tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Meigs  co.  0.  pop.  10.  —  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa. 

pop.  4.  —  tp.  Lehigh  co.  Pa.  pop.  4.  —  city,  X  of  Wiltshire,  England,  on 

Avon  riv.  pop.  16. 
Salisbury  Beach,  vil.  &  summer  resort,  Essex  co.  Mass.  on  Atlantic  ocean. 
Salisbury  Plain,  extensive  tract  in  Wiltshire,  England. 
Salmon  River,  riv.  Ida.  450  m.  long.  Rocky  Mts.  to  Snake  River. 
SalO  (sa-lo'')  town,  Brescia  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  on  W  side  of  Lago  di  Garda 

Salon  (sa'loN')  anc.  Sa'lo,  town,  dept.  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  France 

Salona  (sa-le'na)  or  Amphissa  (am-f  is'a)  town,  Greece,  at  foot  of  Mt.  Par- 
nassus  

Salonika  (sa-lo-ne'ka)  vilayet,  cen.  Turkey  in  Europe,  13,684  D  pop.  990.  — 

its  *,  a  spt.  pop.  60. 
Salop  (salop)  CO.  England.     See  Shkopshiee. 
Salpl  (sal'pe)  lake,  10  m.  long,  Foggia  prov.  Italy. 

Salsette  (sal-sSf)  isl.  18  ra.  long,  N  of  Bombay  isl.  British  India 

SalSO  (sal'so)  riv.  Sicily,  It.  70  m.  long,  Madonian  Mts.  to  Mediterranean  sea. 

Salso  Maggiore  (-mad-jo'ra)  commune,  Italy,  20  m.  W  by  S  of  Parma 

Salta  (sal'ta)  most  N  prov.  of  Argentine  Republic,  South  America,  45,000  D 

pop.  200.  —  its  *  pop.  20. 

Saltcoats  (salt'kots)  mfg.  spt.  town,  Ayr  co.  Scotland,  on  Bay  of  Ayr 

Salt  Creek,  tp.  Jackson  co.  Ind 

Saltens— EU  (sal'tens-51f ')  riv.  Norway,  70  m.  long,  flows  into  Arctic  Ocean. 
Saltholm  (salt'holm)  isl.  6  m.  long,  Denmark,  in  the  Sound. 

SaltillO  (sal-tel'yo)  town,  Coahuila  state,  Mexico,  on  Tigre  river 

Salt  Key,  or  Cay  Sal  (ki'  sal').  Bank,  shoal,  62  m.  long,  between  Grand 

Bank  of  Bahama  &  Cuba  isl.  W.  Indies. 
Salt  Lake,  agr.  &  min.  CO.  N  Ut.  784  D  pop.  58,  X  Salt  Lake  City. 

Salt  Lake  City,  city,  *  of  Ut.  &  X  of  Salt  Lake  co.  near  Jordan  river 45 

Salt  Lick,  tp.  Perry  co.  0 5 

SaltO  (sal'to)  dept.  N  Uruguay,  S.  America,  4,863  D  pop.  32.  —  its  #  pop.  10. 

Salt  Pond,  tp.  Saline  co.  Mo 3 

Salt  Range,  mts.  200  m.  longj  N  E  frontier  Afghanistan  to  Jhelam  riv.  Asia. 
Salt  River,  riv.  Mo.  200  m.  long,  flows  into  Mississippi  riv.  —  tp.  Audrain  co. 

Mo.  pop.  ii  —  tp.  Shelby  co.  Mo.  pop.  3. 

Salt  Spring,  tp.  Randolph  co.  Mo 4 

Saluda  River  (sa-loo'da-)  riv.  S.  C.  200  m.  long.  Blue  Ridge  to  Broad  River. 

Salur  (sa/lQr')  town,  Vizagapatam  dist.  N  E  Madras  pres.  British  India 11 

SalUZZO  (sa-loot'so)  mfg.  town,  Ouneo  prov.  N  Italy,  17  m.  N  W  of  Cuneo 10 

Salvador  (sal'va-dor')  rep.  Central  America,  7,225  D  pop.  780,  *  San  Salvador, 

pop.  20. 
Salwen  (sal'wgn')  or  Saluen  (sa'168-gn')  long  riv.  W  Tibet  to  Martaban  Gulf, 

Burma.  ^  dist.  N  Tenasserim  div.  Lower  Burma,  4,646  D  pop.  30. 
Salzach  (salts'aK')  riv.  Austria,  130  m.  long,  Alps  mts.  to  Inn  river. 
Salzbrunn  (salts'br56nn).  New,  Lower,  &  Upper,  three  vils.  Silesia  prov. 

Prussia joint  pop.  7 

Salzburg  (salts'booro)  duchy,  Austria,  2,767  D  pop.  174.  —  its  *,  a  mfg.  city, 

on  Salzach  riv.  pop.  28. 
Salzkammergut  (salts-kam'mer-goot)  dist.   Styria  &  Upper  Austria,  336  D 

pop.  17,  *  Gmunden. 

Salzwedel  (salts-wa'del)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Jetze  river 9 

SamakOV  (sa-ma-kov')'"town,  Bulgaria,  30  ra.  S  S  E  of  Sofia 7 

Samana  (sa-ma-na')  pen.  32  m.  long,  N  E  coast  of  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti  isl. 
Samana  Bay,  43  m.  long,  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti  isl.  W.  Indies  ;  fine  harbor. 
Samanco  (sa-man'ko)  bay,  6  m.  long,  on  coast  of  Peru,  Soutli  America. 
Samar  (sa-mar')  isl.  Philippine  Isls.  4,696  D  pop.  118,  #  Catbalongan. 
Samara  (sS-ma-ra')  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  150  m.  long,  flows  into  Dnieper  riv. 

—  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  280  m.  long,  flows  into  Volga  riv.  —  govt.  Russia  in 

Europe,  58,321  D  pop.  2,G14.  —  its  *  pop.  75. 
Samarang  (sii-ma-rang')  Dutch  residency,  Java  isl.  pop.  1,597.  —  its  *  pop.  69. 
Samaria  (sa-ma'rl-a)  anc.  kingdom  or  prov.  Palestine,  between  Jordan  riv.  & 

Mediterranean  sea.  —  its  *,  the  holy  city  of  the  Samaritans. 
Samarkand  (sam'ar-kaud')  govt.  Russian  Turkestan,  cen.  Asia,  26,627  D  pop. 

680.  —  its  *  pop."33. 
Sambas  (sam'bas')  riv.  Borneo  isl.  Malay  Arch.  100  m.  long.  Sambas  state  to 

Strait  of  Carimata.  —  state,  in  Dutch  residency  of  Pontianak,  W  coast  of  Bor- 
neo isl.  ^  town,  Borneo  isl.  near  Sambas  riv.  pop.  10. 

Sambiase  (sam-bl-a'sa)  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy 7 

Sambor  (sam'bor)  mfg.  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  on  Dniester  river 14 

Sambre  (sSN'br)  riv.  Fr.  &  Belg. ;  French  dept.  Aisne,  100  m.  to  Meusa  river. 

Sambuca  (siim-boo'ka)  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 9 

Sambucca  (sam-book'kii)  vil.  Tuscany,  cen.  Italy 6 

Samoa,  or  Navigator's,  Islands  (sa-mo'a-)  Polynesian  group,  S  Pacific  ocean, 

1,076  D  pop.  36,  *  Apia. 
Samoieds  (sSm'oi-Sdz')  nomadic  tribes  on  shores  of  Arctic  Ocean,  Russia. 
Samos  (sa'm5s)  isl.  off  W  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  181  D  pop.  45,  *  Vathi. 
Samothraki  (sa'mo-thrii'ke)  nnc.  Samothrace',  Turkish  isl.  Mgean  sea,  30  D  2 

Samozero  (sa/mo-za'ro)  lake,  20  m.  long,  Olonetz  govt.  Russia  in  Europe. 

Sampeyre  (sam-pa'ra)  town,  Piedmont,  Italy 6 

Sampson  (sSmp'son)  CO.  S  E  cen.  N.  C.  996  D  pop.  25,  X  Clinton. 

Samsb  (sams'ty)  Danish  isl.  15  m.  long,  in  the  Great  Belt,  Europe 5 

San  (san)  riv.  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  250  m.  long,  Carpathian  Mts.  to  Vistula 

riv.  —  riv.  Styria  prov.  Austria,  50  m.  long,  to  Save  river. 

Sana  or  Sanaa  (pa-nK')  anc.  ft.  &  cml.  city,  #  of  Yemen,  Arabia,  Asia 150 

San  Andres  del  Palomar  (eiin  an-dras'  dSl  pii-lo-mar')  town,  Barcelona  prov. 

Spain,  5  ni.  N  E  of  Barcelona 8 

San  Angelo  (-an'je-lS)  town,  Tom  Green  co.  Tex 3 

San  Antonio  (-an-to'nl-o)  city,  X  of  Bexar  co.  Tex 38 
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San  Antonio  River,  riv.  Tex.  175  m.  long,  flows  into  Espiritu  Santo  Bay. 
San  Augustine  (-a'gus-teu')  agr.  &  past.  co.  E  Tex.  5G0  D  pop.  7.  —  its  X. 
San  Benedetto  del  TrontO  (-ba-na-det'to  del  tron'to)  town,  AscoU-Piceno 

prov.  Italy 

San  Benedetto  Po  (-po)  town,  Mantua  prov.  Italy,  on  Po  river 

San  Benito  (-ba-ne'to)  co.  W  Cal.  1,000  D  pop.  6,  X  Hollister. 

San  Bernardino  (-ber-niir-de'no)  CO.  S  B  Cal.  21,000  n  pop.  25.  —  its  X  pop.  4. 

San  Bernardo  (-ber-uar'do)  group  of  islets,  N  coast,  Colombia,  South  America. 

San  Biase  (-be-ii/sa)  town,  Catanzaro  prov.  Calabria,  Italy 

San  Bonifacio  (-bo-ne-fa'cho)  town,  Verona  prov.  Italy 

Sanborn  (san'born)  CO.  cen.  S.  Dak.  580  D  pop.  5,  X  Woonsocket. 

San  Buenaventura  (san  bwa'na-ven-tob'ra)  city,  X  of  Ventura  co.  Cal.  on 

Pacific  ocean 

San  Carlos  (-kar'lSs)  town,  Nuble  prov.   Chile,  South  America,   pop.  5.  — 

town,  N  part  of  Zamora  state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  pop.  8. 

San  CataldO  (-kii-tal'do)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  5  m.  W  S  W  of  Caltanisetta 

San  Clemente  (-kla-men'ta)  isl.  Pacific  ocean,  off  coast  of  Cal. 

San  Colombano  (-ko-lom-ba'no)  town,  Italy,  on  Lambro  river 

San  Cristobal  (-kres-to'sal)  mfg.  town,  *  of  Chiapas  state,  Mexico,  pop.  11. 

—  lake,  10  m.  long,  Mexico,  12  m.  N  N  E  of  Mexico  city.  ^  town,  S  W  part 

of  Los  Andes  state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  pop.  12. 
San  Cristoval  de  la  Laguna  (-da  lii  la-foo'na)  town,  on  N  coast  of  Tenerife 

isl.  Canary  Isls.  Atlantic  ocean,  off  W  coast  of  Africa 

Sanda  (sSn'da)  isl.  12  m.  long,  Orkney  Isls.  Scotland. 

Sandalwood  Island  (san'dal-wood'-)  populous  isl.  120  m.  long,  Malay  Arch. 

San  Daniele  (san  da-ne-a'la)  town,  Italy,  on  Tagliamento  river 

Sandbach  (sand'bach)  mfg.  town,  Cheshire,  England,  near  Wheelock  river.. . 

Sand  Creek,  tp.  Decatur  co.  Ind 

Sandec,  Neu  (noi  siin'dSts)  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  49  m.  S  E  of  Cracow. 

Sandersville  (sSn'derz-vTl)  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Ga 

Sandford  Lake  (sSnd'ford-)  10  m.  long,  Essex  co.  N.  T. 

Sandhurst  (sSnd'hurst)  vil.  Berkshire,  England  ;  royal  military  &  staff  col- 
leges. —  old  narae'for  Bendigo,  Australia.     See  Bendigo. 
San  Diego  (san  de-a'gS)  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  Cal.  14,548  D  pop.  35.  —  its  X  pop. 

16.  —  town,  X  of  Duval  co.  Tex.  55  m.  W  of  Corpus  Christi,  pop.  2. 
Sandip  (siin'dep')  or  Sundip  (soon'depO  isl.  at  E  mouth  of  Ganges  riv.  Bay  of 

Bengal,  British  India 

Sandlake,  tp.  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y.  10  m.  E  of  Albany 

Sandomler  (siin-do-mer')  town,  Radom  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

San  Dona  (san  do'na)  town,  N  Italy,  18  m.  N  E  of  Venice,  on  Piave  river 

Sandoway  (san'do-wl')  dist.  Arakan,  Lower  Burma,  3,667  D  pop.  64.  —  its  #. 
SandOZ  Enob  (sSn'doz-)  peak.  Black  Mts.  Yancey  co.  N.  C.  6,619  ft.  high. 

Sandridge  (sand'rij)  S  suburb,  Melbourne,  Australia 

Sandusky  (s5n-diis'ki)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  O.  418  D  pop.  31,  X  Fremont.  ^ 

cml.  city,  port  of  entry,  and  X  of  Erie  co.  O.  pop.  18. 
Sandusky  Bay,  bay,  15  m.  long,  O.  part  of  Lake  Erie  bet.  Erie  &  Ottawa  cos. 
Sandusky  River,  riv.  O.  150  m.  long,  Richland  co.  to  Sandusky  Bay. 
Sandwich  (sSnd'wTch)  mfg.  city,  Dekalb  co.  III.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  mfg.  vil. 

Barnstable  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 
Sandwich  Dome,  mt.  CarroU  &  Grafton  cos.  N.  H.  4,000  ft.  high. 
Sandwich  Islands.    See  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Sandy,  tp.  Clearfield  co.  Pa 

Sandy  Creek,  tp.  Oswego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Franklin  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.— 

tp.  Warren  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1. 

Sandy  Hill,  mfg.  vil.  Washington  co.  N.  Y.  on  Hudson  river 

Sandy  Hook,  pen.  6  m.  long,  Monmouth  co.  N.  J.  16  m.  S  of  New  York  city. 

Sandy  Ridge,  tp.  Union  co.  N.  C 

Sandy  River,  riv.  W.  Va.  &  Ky.  ;  W  Fork  &  Tug  Fork,  160  m.  to  Ohio  river. 

San  Estanislao  (siin  6s-tan'is-ra'o)  town,  cen.  Paraguay,  South  America 

San  Fele  (-fa'la)  commune  &  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy com. 

San  Felice  (-fa-le'cha)  commune  &  vil.  N  Italy com. 

San  Felice  a  Cancello  (-a  kan-ch61'lo)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy 

San  Felipe  (-fa-le'pS)  tovra,  Lara  state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  pop.  7.  ^ 

town,  #  of  Aconcagua  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  pop.  12. 

San  Felipe  de  Jativa  (-na'te-va)  mfg.  city,  Valencia  prov.  Spain 

San  Feliu  de  Guixols  (-f a-le-ob'  da  ge-nols')  town,  Gerona  prov.  Spain 

San  Fernando  (-fer-nan'do)  town,  #  of  Colchagua  prov.  Chile,  South  America, 

pop.  7.  —  town,  Bolivar  state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  pop.  6. 
Sanford  (san'ford)  city,  Orange  co.  Fla.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  York  co.  Me.  pop.  4.  — 

tp.  Broome  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3. 
San  Francisco  (sSn  frSn-sTs'ko)  cml.  city  &  co.  50  D,  on  W  shore  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  Cal. ;  fine  harbor 

San  Francisco  Bay,  bay,  55  m.  long,  coast  of  Cal. 

San  Francisco  de  Tisnador  (san  frau-ses'ko  da  tes-na-dor')  town,  Miranda 

state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  20  m.  S  W  of  Ortiz 

San  Francisco  Mountainjsan  fran-sTs'ko-)  peak,  Ariz.  12,561  ft.  high. 

San  Fratello  (san  fra-tgl'lo)  town,  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Saniront  (san-fronf)  vil.  Cuneo  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy 

San  Gabriel  (san  gii-bre-Sl')  isl.  South  America,  in  La  Plata  estuary.  —  isl. 

Admiralty  Isls.  S  Pacific  ocean. 
Sangamner  (sau-gam'nSr)  town,  Ahmednagar  dist.  Bombay,  British  India. .. 
Sangamon  (san'ga-mon)  min.  &  past.  co.  cen.  111.  860  D  pop.  61,  X  Springfield. 
Sangamon  River,  111.  240  m.  long,  Gibson  to  Illinois  river. 
Sangar  (siin-g'ar')  strait  joining  N  Pacific  ocean  to  Sea  of  Japan. 
Sangay  (siin-gl')  volcanic  mt.  Andes  mts.  Ecuador,  S.  America,  17,120  ft.  high. 

Sangerfleld  (sSn'ger-feld)  tp.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y 

Sangerhausen  (sang'gr-how'zeu)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany 

San  German  (san  jSr-"man')  town,  S  W  part  of  Puerto  Rico  isl.  W.  Indies 

San  Germano  (-jSr-mii'no)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy 

San  Gil  (-nel'^  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Boyaca  dept.  Colombia,  South  America 

San  Glnesio  (-je-na'se-o)  town,  Italy,  15  m.  S  S  W  of  Macerata 

San  Giorgio  (-jSi'jo)  town,  Reggio  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy 

San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio  (-jo-v.an'ne  ii  ta-doo'che-o)  vil.  Naples  prov.  Italy 

San  Giovanni  In  Fiore  (in  fe-o'rii)  town,  Italy,  25  m.  E  of  Cosenza 

San  Giovanni  in  Persiceto  (-pSr-se-cha'to)  town,  Emilia  prov.  Italy 

San  Giovanni  Rotondo  (-ro-ton'do)  town,  Italy,  19  m.  K  N  E  of  Foggia 

Sanglr  (siin-ger')  isl.  30  m.  long,  Malay  Arch.  Pacific  ocean,  N  of  Celebes. 
San  Giuseppe  JatO  (san  joo-sgp'pil  jii'to)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy. . 

San  GiUStino  (-joos-te'no)  town,  Umbria,  Italy 

Sango  (.siin'giS)  viv.  Madagascar  isl.  160  m.  long,  to  Mozambique  Channel. 
San  GorgoniO,  Mount  (-san  gSr-go'nI-o)  mt.  Coast  Range,  Cal.  7,000  ft.  high. 
Sangpo  (sang-po')  name  of  tho  upper  part  of  Bralnuaputra  riv.  in  Tibet. 
Sangre  de  Grlsto  (siin'gra  da  kres'to)  mt.  range.  Col.  ;  highest  point,  Blancn 

Peak,  14,464  ft. 

San  Gregorio  (siin  grii-go're-o)  town,  Snierno  prov.  Italy 

Sanilac  (situ'T-mk)  agr.  co.  E  Mich.  900  D  pop.  33,  X  Lexington.  —  tp.  Sanilac 

<'0.  Midi.  pop.  2. 
San  Jacinto  (siin  ja-sTn'to)  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  E  Tex.  G40  D  pop.  7,  X  Cold 

Spring. 
San  Javier  de  Loncomilla  (-Hii'v^-iir'  da  lon-ko-mel'yli)  town,  Linares  prov. 
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San  JoaQUln  (san  HO-a-ken')  riv.  Cal.  400  m.  long,  Sierra  Nevada  mte.  to  Sac- 
ramento riv.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  Cal.  1,380  D  pop.  29,  X  Stockton. 

San  Jorge  (-nSr'Ha)  riv.  Colombia,  South  America,  180  m.  long,  to  Cauca  riv. 

San  Jos6  (-Ho-sa')  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Santa  Clara  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  27,  city 
pop.  18.  —  one  of  Pearl  Isls.  Gulf  of  Panama.  —  isl.  25  m.  long.  Gulf  of  Cal- 
ifornia. —  town,  *  of  Costa  Bica,  Central  America,  pop.  39.  —  dept.  Uru- 
guay, South  America,  2,687  D  pop.  24.  —  its  #  pop.  5. 

San  JosS  de  Buenavlsta  (-da  bwa-na-ves'ta)  town,  Panay  isl.  Philippine 
Isls.  Malay  Archipelago 

San  Jose  del  Parral  (-dSl  par-ral')  town,  Durango  state,  Mexico 

San  Juan  (-noo-an')  min.  co.  S  W  Col.  500  D  pop.  2,  X  Silverton.  —  co.  N  W 
N.  M.  6,008  D  pop.  2,  X  Aztec.  —  co.  N  W  Wash.  600  D  pop.  2,  X  Friday 
Harbor.  —  tp.  Monterey  co.  Cal.  pop.  3.  —  riv.  Bolivia,  South  America,  300 
m.  long,  flows  into  Pilcomayo  riv.  —  riv.  Mexico,  150  m.  long,  flows  into 
Rio  Grande.  —  riv.  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  100  m.  long.  Lake  Nicaragua 
to  Caribbean  Sea.  —  riv.  Colombia,  South  America,  150  m.  long,  to  Pacific 
ocean.  —  prov.  Argentine  Republic,  South  America,  29,700  D  pop.  125.  —  its 
*  pop.  15.  —  spt.  town,  N  coast  of  Puerto  Rico  isl.  West  Indies,  pop.  23. 

San  Juan  Bautista  (-bou-tes'ta)  town,  #  of  Tabasco  state,  Mexico 

San  Juan  del  Rio  (-dSl  re'o)  miu.  town,  Queretaro  state,  Mexico 

San  Juan  Mountains,  Col.  range  of  Rocky  Mts. ;  Mt.  Sneftels  the  highest, 
14,280  ft. 

Sankt  Beatenbergjsiinkt  ba-a'ten-bSro')  mt.  &  vil.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland. 

Sankt  Georgen  (-ga-5r'gen)  town,  Croatia,  Hungary,  18  m.  N  E  of  Bellovar. . 

Sankt  Johann  (-yo-hann')  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Saar  river 

Sankt-Pblten  (-pol'ten)  mfg.  town,  Lower  Austria,  35  m.  W  of  Vienna 

Sankt  Tijnys  (-to'nts)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  15  m.  N  W  of  Diisseldorf . . 

San  Lazzaio  (san  lad'za-ro)  commune,  Italy,  1  m.  N  E  of  Placentia,  pop.  7. 

—  islet,  in  lagoons  of  Venice,  Italy  ;  famous  Armenian  monastery. 

San  Leandro  (-la-an'dro)  vil.  Alameda  co.  Cal 

San  Lorenzo  (-lo-ren'tho)  riv.  Argentine  Rep.  South  America,  120  m.  long. 
San  IiUCar  de  Barrameda  (-loo'kar  da  biir-ra-ma'Da)  city  &  spt.  Cadiz  prov. 

Spain,  on  Guadalquivir  river 

San  Luis  (-loo-es')  min.  &  past.  prvo.  cen.  Argentine  Republic,  South  America, 

18,000  D  pop.  100.  —  itj  *_428  m.  W  N  W  ef  Buenos  Ayres,  pop.  8. 
San  Luis  Obispo  (-o-bes'po)  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  W  Cal.  3,404  D  pop.  16. 

—  its  X  pop.  3.  —  tp.  San  Luis  Obispo  co.  pop.  3. 

San  Luis  Park,  vast  region  in  S  cen.  Col.  &  Taos  co.  N.  M.  8,400  □. 

San  Luis  Potosl  (-po-to-se')  agr.  past.  mfg.  &  min.  state,  Mexico,  25,316  D 
pop.  516.  — its  *,  a  cml.  city,  pop.  G3. 

San  Marcello  Pistojese  (-mar-chgl'lo  pes-to-yS'sa)  commune  &  town,  Flor- 
ence prov.  Italy,  18  m.  N  of  Pistoja com. 

San  Marco  In  LamlS  (-mar'ko  en  lii'mes)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy 

San  Marcos  (-mar'kos)  town,  X  of  Hays  co.  Tex.  on  San  Marcos  river 

San  Marino  (-ma-re'no)  rep.  &  town,  Marclies,  Italy,  22  D joint  pop. 

San  Martin  (-mar-ten')  riv.  Spain,  70  m.  long,  flows  into  Ebro  riv.  —  ter.  at- 
tached to  Cundinamarca  dept.  Colombia,  South  America,  pop.  4. 

San  Mateo  (-ma-ta'o)  agr.  &  past.  co.  WOal.  460  O  pop.  10,  X  Redwood  City. 

—  mt.  pass,  15,760  ft.  above  sea  level.  South  America,  lat.  11°  48'  S. 
San  MaUTO  Castelverde  (-mou'ro  kas-tSl-var'da)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily, 


Pop. 


Italy. 


San  Miguel  (-me-g51')  co.  S  W  Col.  1,300  D  pop.  3.  —  its  X.  —  past  co.  N  E 

N.  M.  13,246  Q  pop.  24,  X  Las  Vegas.  — gulf,  Colombia,  South  America,  on  E 

side  of  Panama  Bay.  —  town,  Salvador,  Cen.  Am.  pop.  8.  —  volcano,  5,000  ft. 

high,  Salvador,  Cen.  Am.  —  town,  Philippine  Isls.  Pacific  ocean,  pop.  35. 
San  Miguel  el  Grande  (-S1  gran'da)  cml.  town,  Guanajuato  state,  Mexico  .. 
San  Nlcandro  (-ne-kan'dro)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  pop.  5.  —  town,  Gargano 

Pen.  Foggia  prov.  Italy,  25  m.  N  of  Foggia,  pop.  8. 

3an  Nicolas  (-ne'ko-las)  isl.  30  m.  long.  Cape  Verde  Isls.  Atlantic  ocean 

Sanok  (sa'nok)  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  38  m.  S  W  of  Jaroslaw 

San  Pablo  Bay  (siin  pa'blo-)  N  portion  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  Cal. 

San  Patricio  (-pa-tres'e-o)  past.  CO.  S  Tex.  630  D  pop.  1.  —  its  X. 

San  Pedro  (-pe'dro)  bay  &  inlet,  Cal.  105  m.  S  E  of  Santa  Barbara.  ^  town, 

Paraguay,  South  America,  pop.  12. 
Sanpete  (san-pef)  agr.  co.  Ut.  l,784_n  pop.  13,  X  Manti. 

San  Pier  d'  Arena  (san  pe-ar'  da-ra'na)  mfg.  town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy 

San  Pietro  (-pe-a'tro)  isl.  7  m.  long,  off  S  W  coast  Sardinia  isl.  Mediterranean 

sea.  ^  to^vn,  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5. 

San  Pietro  In  Casale  (-en  ka-sa'la)  commune,  Bologna  prov.  Italy 

San  Rafael  (-ra-fa-el')  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Marin  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  7,  town  pop.  3. 
San  Remo  (-ra'mo)  vil.  Porto  Maurizio  prov.  NW  Italy,  on  Mediterranean  sea 

San  R0C[ue  (-ro'ka)  city,  Cadiz  prov.  Andalusia,  Spain 

San  Saba  (-sa/ba)  past.  co.  cen.  Tex.  1,180  D  pop.  7.  —  its  X. 

San  Saba  River,  riv.  Tex.  150  m.  long,  Menard  co.  to  Colorado  river. 

San  Salvador   (-sal'va-dor')   name  given  by  Columbus  to  one   of   Bahama 

Isls. ;  first  land  seen  by  him  in  New  World.  ^  town,  *  of  Portuguese  Kongo, 

N  Angola,  W  Africa,  pop.  10.  —  See  Salvador. 

San  Salvatore  (-sal-va-to'ra)  town,  Italy,  7  m.  N  N  W  of  Alessandria 

Sansandig  (san'san'dtg')  cml.  town,  Bambarra  state,  W  Africa 

San  Sebastian  de  lOS  Reyes  (san  sa-bas-te-an'  da  los  ra'es)  town,  Miranda 

state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  50  m.  S  S  W  of  Caracas 

San  SecondO  Parmese  (-sa-kon'do  par-ma'sa)  town,  Parma  prov.  Italy 

San  Severe  (-sa-va'ro)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy 

Santa  Ana  (san'ta  a'na)  tp.  &  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  4. 

^  town,  N  W  part  of  Salvador,  Cen.  America,  pop.  9. 

Santa  Anna  (sSn'ta  Sn'S)  tp.  Dewitt  CO.  m 

Santa  Barbara  (sSn'ta  bar'ba-ra)  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  W  Cal.  2,380  D  pop. 

16.  ^  its  X  pop.  6.  ^  strait,  Pacific  ocean,  bet.   Cal.   &  Santa  Cruz  isl.  — 

ipron.  san'ta  bar'ba-ra)  town,  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil,  S.  Am.  pop.  5. 
Santa  Barbara  Islands  (san'ta  biir'ba-ra-)  chain  off  S  coast  of  Cal. 

Santa  Catarlna  (san'ta  ka-ta-re'na)  town,  Calabria,  Italy 

Santa  Catharlna  (-ka-ta-re'na)  ft.  isl.  30  m.  long,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop. 

12.  —  agr.  state,  S  Brazil,  S.  America,  27,436  D  pop.  236,  *  Desterro,  pop.  5. 
Santa  Clara  (-kla'ra)  min.  agr.   &  past.  co.  W  Cal.   1,380  0  pop.  48,  X  San 

Jos6.  ^  tp.  &  town,  Santa  Clara  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  7,  town  pop.  3. 
Suata  Cruz  (-krobs')  min.  &  agr.  co.  W  Cal.  425  D  pop.  19.  —  its  X  pop.  6.  — 

or  Saint  Croix  (sent  kroi')  town,  W  coast,  Luzon  isl.  Philippine  Isls.  Malay 

Arch.  pop.  6.  —  ter.  S  Argentine  Republic,  South  America. 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  (-da  la  se-Sr'ra)  min.  &  agr.  dept.  E  Bolivia,  South 

America,  126,305  D  pop.  97.  —  its  *,  200  m.  E  N  E  of  Chuquisaca,  pop.  10. 
Santa  Cruz  de  Teneriffe  (-ten'e-rif)  cml.  &  spt.  city,  *  of  Canary  Isls.  on 

N  E  coast  Teneriffe  isl.  Atlantic'ocean 

Santa  Eulemla  (-a-ob-f  a'me-a)  commime,  Catanzaro  prov.  Italy 

Santa  T6  (-fS')  min.  co.  N  cen.  N.  M.  2,292  D  pop.  14.  —  its  X  and  *  of  N.  M. 

pop.  6.  —  prov.  Argentine   Republic,  South   America,   18,000  D  pop.   240. 

—  its  *  pop.  15.  —  isl.  50  m.  long,  in  above  province. 

Santa  Flora  (-f e-o'ra)  town,  Grosseto  prov.  Italy 

Sant'  Agata  dl  Puglla  (sant  a'ga-tii  de  pool'ya)  town, Foggia  prov.  Italy.. 

Sant'  Agostlno  (-a-gSs-te'no)  town,  Ferrara  prov.  Italy 

Santal  Pergunnahs  (siin-tai'  per-gfln'az)  dist.  Bhagalpur  div.  Bengal,  Brit- 
ish India,  5,488  D  pop.  1,259,  *  Dumka. 
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Santa  Lucia  (san'tii  loo-che'a)  town,  Messina  prov.  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  5.  «= 
ipron.  -loo-se'ii)  riv.^Uru^uay,  South  America,  100  m.  long. 

Santa  Lussurgui  (-lobs-soor'gwe)  vil.  Sardinia  isl.  Mediterranean  sea 

Santa  Luzia  (-loo-se'a)  dist.  &  vil.  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil,  S.  Am dist. 

Santa  Margarita  (-miir-ga-re'ta)  isl.  25  m.  long,  off  W  coast  of  S  part  of  Lower 
Cal. — town,  Sicily,  Italy,  pop.  7. 

Santa  Margarita  Ligure  (-le-goo'ra)  mfg^town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy 

Santa  Maria  di  Capua  (-mii-re'a  de  ka'poo-a)  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy 

Santa  Marta  (-mar'ta)  spt.  towii,  *  of  Magdalena  dept.  Colombia,  S.  Am. . . . 

Santa  Maura  (-mou'rii)  isl.  Ionian  Isls.  Greece,  180  D  pop.  21,  *  Amaxichi. 

Santa  Monica  (-mS-ne'ka)  tp.  &  city,  Los  Angeles  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  2,  city 
pop.  2. 

Sant'  Anastasla  (sant  a-nas-ta'sht-a)  town,  Naples  prov.  Italy 

Santander  (siin-tan-dar')  prov.  N  W  Spain,  2,113  D  pop.  243.  —  its  *  pop.  42. 

—  dept.  Colombia,  South  America,  16,409  D  pop.  556,  #  Bucamaranga. 

Sant'  Angelo  di  BrolO  (sant  iin'ja-lo  de  bro'lo)  town,  Sicily,  Italy 

Sant'  Angelo  Lodigiano  (-lo-de-j'a'no)  town,  Milan  prov.  Italy 

Santa  Nlnfa  (san'tii  nen'fa)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  55  m.  S  W  of  Palermo 

Sant'  Antimo  (sant  au-te'mo)  town,  Italy,  7  "m.  N  of  Naples 

Santarem  (san-tii-rgN')  dist.  Estremadura  prov.  Portugal,  2,651  n  pop.  228.  — 

its  *  pop.  8.  —  cml._town.  Para  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  5. 

Santa  Rita  (san'ta  re'ta)  town,  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil,  South  America... 

Santa  Rosa  (-ro'za)  co.  N  W  Fla.  1,296  n  pop.  8,  X  Milton.  —  tp.  &  city, 
X  of  Sonoma  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  9,  city  pop.  5.  —  tp.  San  Luis  Obispo  co.  Cal. 
pop.  1.  —  town,  Coahuila  state,  Mexico,  pop.  4 ;  silver  mines. 

Santee  (sSa'te')  tp.  Georgetown  co.  S.  C 

Santee  River,  S.  C.  150  m.  long,  flows  into  Atlantic  ocean. 

Sant'  Eramo  in  CoUe  (sant  a-ra'mo  en  kol'la)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy 

Sant'  Eufemia  (-a-ob-fa'me-ii)  vil.  Calabria,  Italy 

Santiago  (san-te-a'go)  riv.  Ecuador,  S.  Am.  180  m.  long,  to  Amazon  riv.  — 
isl.  Cape  Verde  Isls.  Atl.  oc.  35  m.  long,  ^op.  32,  chief  town,  Porto  Praya.  — 
prov.  Chile,  lat.  34°  S,  5,223  D  pop.  379.  —  its  *  &  *  of  Chile,  pop.  282. 

Santiago  Atltlan  (-a-tet-liin')  town,  Guatemala,  Central  America 

Santiago  de  Chile  (-da  che'la)  cml.  city,  *  of  Chile,  South  America 

Santiago  de  Gompostela  (-k5m-p5s-ta'lii)  city,  Coruna  prov.  Spain 

Santiago  de  Cuba  (koo'ba)  cnil.  maritime  city,  *  of  E  div.  of  Cuba  isl 

Santiago  de  las  Vegas  (-las  va'gas)  town,  Cuba  isl.  15  m.  S  of  Havana 

Santiago  del  Estero  (-dgl  es-ta'ro)  prov.  N  Argentine  Republic,  South  Amer- 
ica, 31,500  a  pop.  160,  *  Santiago,  pop.  10. 

Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  (-da  los  ka-bal-ya'ros)  town,  Santo  Domingo 
rep.  Haiti  isl.  103  m.  E  of  Cape  Haitien 

Santipur  (sau'te-poor')  mfg.  town,  Bengal,  British  India,  60  m.  N  of  Calcutta 

Santo  Antonio  "(sau'to  an-to'ne-o)  N  isl.  of  Cape  Verde  Isls.  240  D  pop.  15, 
*  Santiago. 

Santo  Antonio  de  Sa  (san'tS  an-to'ne-o  da  sa)  or  Macacu  (ma-ka-koo') 
town,  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  on  Macacu  river 

Santo  Antonio  dos  Guarulhos  (-dos  gwa-rool'yos)  town,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
state,  Brazil,  South  America,  on  Parahyba  river 

Santo  Domingo  (-do-men'go)  or  The  Dominican  Republic  (-do-mln'T-kan-) 
E  part  of  Haiti  isl.  W.  Indies,  18,755  D  pop.  CIO.  —  its  *  pop.  14. 

Sant  Oedenrode  (sant  o'dgn-ro'de)  vil.  N.  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands 

Santo  EspiritU  (san'to  es-pe're-too)  town,  cen.  Cuba  island 

Santorinl  (san-to-re'ne)  or  Thera  (tha'ra)  or  Calliste  (kal-les'ta)  isl.  Mgeam 
sea,  41  D  pop.  13,  *  Thera. 

Santos  (san'tos)  spt.  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  pop.  7.  ^ 
Los  (los-)  to\vn,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  C. 

Santo  Stefano  Quisquina  (sau'to  stif'a-no  kwes-kwe'na)  town,  Girgenti 
prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

SantUC  (sSn'tQk')  tp.  &  hamlet,  Union  co.  S.  C tp. 

Sanvic  (sSN'vek')  vil.  dept.  Seine-Inf^rieure,  France  ;  a  suburb  of  Havre 

San  Vicente  (san  ve-then'ta)  tov/n,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain,  pop.  7.  —  to\vn,  Sal- 
vador rep.  Central  America,  pop.  11. 

San  VltO  (-ve'to)  town,  Udine  prov.  Italy,  20  m.  S  S  W  of  Udine 

San  VitO  del  Normanni  (-da'e  nor-man'ne)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy 

Sao-Bartholomeu-de-Messines(sowN-bar-tol'o-ma-ob-da-mgs-se'n5s)town, 
Algarve  prov.  Portugal . ._. 

Sao  Bernardo  (-bSr-nar'do)  city,  Ceara  state,  Brazil,  South  America 

Sao  Francisco  (-fran-ses'ko)  riv.  Brazil,  South  America,  1,680  m.  long,  Minas- 
Geraes  state  to  Atlantic  ocean.  ^  riv.  100  m.  long,  Santa  Catharina  state, 
Brazil,  to  Atlantic  ocean.  —  isl.  20  m.  long,  Santa  Catharina  state,  Brazil. 

Sao  JoSo  del  Bei  (-zho-owN'  dSl  ra'e)  city,  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil 

Sao  Joao  do  Principe  (-do  pren'se-pa)  town,  Ceara  state,  Brazil,  S.  Am. 
pop.  10.  — or  Marcos  (mar'kos)  town,  Rio  de  Janeiro  state,  Brazil,  pop.  6. 

Sao  Jorge  (-zhor'zha)  or  Saint  Oeorge,  one  of  Azores  isls.  Atlantic  ocean . . . 

Sao  Jos6  or  Joz^  (-zho-za')  town,  Minas-Geraes  state,  Brazil,  South  Amer- 
ica, pop.  12.  —  t  jwn,  Santa  Catharina  state,  Brazil,  pop.  5. 

Sao  Leopoldo  (-.a-o-pol'do)  dist.  &  town,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  state,  Brazil, 
South  America dist. 

Saone  (son)  riv.  France,  310  m.  long,  dept.  Vosges  to  Rhone  riv.  at  Lyons. 

Saone-et-Loire  (-a'-lwar')  dept.  E  France,  3,302  D  pop.  620,  #  MScon. 

Sao  Paulo  (sown  pow'lo)  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  112,330  D  pop.  1,386. 

—  its  *  220  m.  W  S  W  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  pop.  35. 

Sapelo  Island  (sa-pe'lo-)  isl.  off  coast  of  Mcintosh  co.  Ga.  12  m.  long. 
Sarabat  (sa-ra-bat')  or  EedOUS  (ke-doos')  riv.  Turkey  in  Asia,  180  m.  long,  to 

Smyrna  Gulf. 
Saragossa  (sa-ra-g8s'a)  Sp.  Zakagoza  (tha-ra-go'tha)  prov.   Aragon,  Spain, 

6,607  D  pop.  414.  —  its  *  and  *  of  Aragon,  on  Ebro  riv.  pop.  92. 

Saralsk  or  Zaraisk  (za-rlsk')  town,  Riazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Saraitarin  (sa-ra'e-tii-ren')  town,  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 

Sarajevo  (sa-ra-ya'vo)  town,  *  of  Bosnia,  Aust.-Hung.  122  m.  S  W  of  Belgrade 
Saranac  (sar'a-nak)  two  lakes,  Adirondack  Mts.  Franklin   co.  N.  T.  ;   the 

larger  is  8  m."long,  2  m.  wide.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Clinton  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3. 
Saranac  River,  riv.  N.  Y.  100  m.  long,  Franklin  co.  to  Lake  Champlain. 

Sarangarh  (sa-ran-gar')  state,  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India,  540  D 

Saransk  (sa-ransk')  town,  Penza  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Sarapul  (sa-ra-pobl')  town,  Viatka  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Saratoga  (sar-a-to'ga)  CO.  E  part  of  N.   Y.   800  D  pop.  58,  X  Ballston.  —  tp. 

Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4. 
Saratoga  Lake,  lake,  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  7  m.  by  2  m. ;  outlet  is  Fish  Creek. 
Saratoga  Springs,  tp.  &  vil.  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  13,  vil.  pop.  12. 
Saratov  (sii-ra-tof')  govt.  Russia  in  Eur.  32,624  D  pop.  2,311.  —  its  *  pop.  123. 
Sarawak  (sa-ra-wak')  British  ter.  N  W  Borneo  isl.  Malay  Arch.  45,000  D  pop. 

300,  #  Kuching. 
Sarawan  (sa-ra-wan')  prov.  Baluchistan,  Asia,  15,000  D.  —  its  *  pop.  50. 
Sarda  (sar'da)  or  Oagra  (ga'gra)  or  Gogari  (go-gar'e)  riv.  N.  W.  Provinces  & 

Oudh,  British  India,  450  m.  to  Ganges  riv.  30  m.  above  Patna. 

Sardhana  (sar-da'na)  town,  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 

Sardinia  (sar-dtn'I-a)  Zt.  Saedegna  (sar-dan'ya)  isl.  Mediterranean  sea,  152 

m.  long,  66  m.  wide.  —  former  dept.  (Sardinia  isl.  &  smaller  isls.)  of  Italy, 

9,399  n  pop.  727,  *  Cagliari ;  now  divided  into  Cagliaei  &  Sassari  provinces. 
Sardis  (sar'dls)  ruined  city,  Anatolia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  50  m.  N  E  of  Smyrna. 
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D  means  square  miles;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial  j  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township  ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  ijos  i.i..u  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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Sargana  Taluk  (sar-gan'a  ta-look')  state,  Khandesh  dist.  Bombay  pres.  Brit- 
ish India,  360  □ 

Sargasso  Sea  (sar-gSs'o-)  part  of  Atl.  oc.  25°  N,  30°  W.  ;  masses  of  seaweed. 
Sargent  (sar'jent)  CO.  SEN.  Dak.  864  D  pop.  5,  X  Forman. 

Sari  (sa-re')  ft.  town,  #  of  Mazauderan  prov.  Persia,  near  Caspian  Sea 

Sark  (sark)  or  Sercq  (sark)  Britisli  isl.  Euglisli  Channel,  2  O. 

Sarkad  (shSr'kod')  town,  Bihar  co.  Hungary,  35  m.  S  W  of  Grosswardein 

Sarlat  (sar'la')  town,  dept.  Dordogne,  France,  on  Sarlat  river 

Sarmatia  (sar-ma'shT-a)  anc.  name  of  Poland  &  S  Russia. 

SarmlentO  (sar-me-en'to)  mt.  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  S.  America,  6,910  ft.  high. 

Sarno  (siir'no)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy,  13  m.  N  W  of  Salerno  ;  battle,  A.  D.  553 

Saronno  or  Sarronno  (siir-ron'no)  cotton  mfg.  town,  Lombardy,  Italy 

Saros  (sha'rSsh')  eo.  Hungary,  1,463  D  pop.  175,  *  Eperies. 

Sarpa  (sar'pa)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  200  m.  long,  Astrakhan  govt,  to  Volga  riv. 

Sarpy  (sar'pi)  co.  E  Neb.  230  D  pop.  7,  X  Bellevue. 

Sarteano  (sar-ta-a'no)  town,  Siena  prov.  Italy 

Sartena  (sar-ta'na)  town,  Corsica  isl.  France,  23  m.  S  S  E  of  Ajaccio 

Sarthe  (sart)  riv.  France,  145  m.  long,  dept.  Orne  to  Mayenne  riv.  —  dept. 

France,  2,396  D  pop.  430,  *  Le  Mans. 
Sarun  (sa-riin')  dist.  Patnadiv.  Bengal,  Br.  India,  2,654  D  pop.  2,064,  *  Chapra. 

Sarzana  (sard-za'-na)  town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  near  Magra  river 

Saskatchewan  (sSs-kSch'e-wan')  riv.  Canada,  1,732  m.  long.  Rocky  Mts.  to 

Hudson  Bay.  —  dist.  N  W  Canada,  107,092  D  pop.  11,  *  Battleford. 

Sassano  (sas-sa'uo)  tovm,  Salerno  prov.  I^aly,  3  m.  S  E  of  Diauo 

Sassari  (sas'sa-re)  prov.  Sardinia  isl.  Italy,  4,142  Q  pop.  279.  —  its  *,  a  walled 

city,  pop.  32. 
Sasseram  (sas'er-am')  town,  Shahabad  dist.  Patua  div.  Bengal,  British  India 

Sassof errato  (sas-so-f Sr-ra'to)  town,  Marches,  Italy 

Sata  (sa'ta)  main  stream  of  the  Indus  riv.  at  Delta  in  Sind,  N  "W  India. 
Satalge  (sa-tal'ga)  town,  Thessaly,  Greece  ;  battle  of  Pharsalia,  B.  c.  48. 
Satara  (sa-ta'ra)  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  5,398  D  pop.  1,116.  —its  #, 

58  m.  S  S  E  of  Puna,  pop.  24. 
Satilla  (sa-tTl'a)  riv.  Ga.  220  m.  long,  Irwin  co.  to  Atlantic  ocean. 
Satored]a~U]hely  (sii'to'rSl'yo'  oo'e'hgl')  market  town,  Zemplin  co.  Hungary 
Satpur  (sat'poor')  pass,  Himalaya  Mts.  35°  N,  75°  24'  E,  12,000  ft.  high. 
Satpura  Hlountalns  (sat-poo'ra-)  range,  India,  21°  30'  N,  74°-78°  E. 

Satur  (sa-toor')  town,  Tinnevelli  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India 

SaugatUCk  (sa'ga-tuk')  tp.  &  vil.  Allegan  co.  Mich tp. 

Saugertles  (sa'ger-tez')  tp.  &  vil.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  10,  vil.  pop.  4. 
SaugUS  (sa'gus)  tp.  &  vil.  Essex  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  1. 
Sauk  (sak)"co.  S  W  cen.  Wis.  837  D  pop.  31,  X  Baraboo. 

Sauk  Center,  tp.  &  city,  Stearns  co.  Minn city 

Sauk  River,  riv.  Minn.  120  m.  long,  Osakis  Lake  to  Mississippi  river. 

Sault  Sainte  marie  (sob'  sent  ma'rl)  tp.  &  city,  Chippewa  co.  Mich city 

Saumur  (so'miir')  toivn,  dept.  Maiue-et-Loire,  France,  on  Loire  river 

Saumurols  (so'mii'rwa')  old  dist.  France,  now  divided  among  depts.  Maine- 

ET-LoiKE,  iKDRE-ET-LoiKE,  &  ViENNE  ;  chief  town,  Saumur. 
Saunders  (san'derz)  CO.  E  Neb.  740  D  pop.  22,  X  Wahoo. 
Saunte  or  l^anth  (sant)   native  state,   Bombay  pres.  British   India,   356  D 

pop.  50. 

Sava  (sii'va)  town,  Lecce  prov.  Italy,  5  m.  W  of  Manduria 

Savage  Island  oc  Niue  (ne-oo'a)  isl.  Pacific  ocean,  19°  S,  169°  W 

Savaii  (sa-vi'e)  largest  of  Samoan  Isls.  Pacific  ocean,  50  m.  long,  30  m.  wide.. 
Savanna  (sa-van'a)  tp.  &  city,  Carroll  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  3. 
Savannah,  riv.  450  m.  long,  S  line  of  N.  C.  to  Atlantic  ocean.  —  city,  X  of 

Chatham  co.  Ga.  &  2d  cotton  port  of  U.  S.  A.  pop.  43.  —  town,  X  of  Andrew 

CO.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  town,  X  of  Hardin  co.  Tenn.  pop.  1. 
Save  (sav)  Ger.  Sau  (sou)  riv.  Austria,  550  m.  long,  Carniola  to  Danube  river. 

—  {pron.  sav)  riv.  France,  65  m.  long,  dept.  Haute-Garonne  to  Garonne  river. 

Savigliano  (sa-vel-ya^no)  town,  Piedmont,  Italy,  9  m.  E  of  Saluzzo 

Savignano  (sii-ven-ya'no)  town,  Forli  prov.  Italy,  8  m.  S  E  of  Cesena 

Savona  (sa-vo'na)  spt.  town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  25  m.  S  W  of  Genoa 

Savou  or  Savu  (sii-voo')  isl.  Pacific  ocean,  10°  32'  S,  121°  35'  E 

Savoy,  Duchy  of  (-sa-voi')  formerly  a  div.  of  Sardinian  kingdom,  ceded  to 

France,  1860.  —Fr.  La  Savoie  (la/  sa/vwa/)  its  S  part,  a  French  dept.  2,224n 

pop.  263,  *  Chamb^ry.  _ 

Sawiet-Mulai-Idris  (sa^vet'-moo'la-e'dres)  town,  Marocco,  N  Africa 

Sawtelles  Peak  (sa-telz'-)  Rocky  Mts.  Mont.  44°  32'  N  ;  10,600  ft.  high. 

Sawuntwari  (sa-wiint-wa/re)  native  state,  S  W  India,  900  n 

Sawyer  (sa'ySr)  co.  N  W  Wis.  1,368  D  pop.  2,  X  Hayward. 
Saxe-Altehburg  (saks-al'ten-bflrg)  Ger.  Sachsen-Altenedkg  (saK'sen-al'ten- 

bSors')  duchy  cen.  Germany,  511  □  pop.  171,  *  Altenburg. 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (-ko'bQrg-go'ta)  Oer.  Sachsen-Coburs-Gotha  (saK'sen- 

ko'b65r(i-go'ta)  duchy,  Germany,  755  D  pop.  207,  *  Coburg,  &  Gotha. 
Sase-IHeiningen   (-mi'ntng-en)    Ger.    SACHSEN-MEiNiNGEN-HiLDBUKGHAnsEN 

(-mi'nTng-en-hTlt'b56rG-how'zen)  duchy,  Ger.  953  D  pop.  224,  *  Meiningeu. 
Saze-Weimar  (-wi'mar)  Ger.  Sachsen-Weimae-Eisenaoh  (-wi'mar-i'zen-aK) 

grand  ducliy,  cen.  Germany,  1,388  D  pop.  326,  *  Weimar. 
Saxonland  (sak'sgn-lSnd)  Oer.  Saohsenland  (saK'sen-lanf)  S  part  of  Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary,  3,243  D  pop.  382 ;  chief  town,  Kronstadt. 
Saxon  Switzerland  (sSk'son  swit'zer-15nd)  mt.  region  in  E  part  of  Saxony 

kingdom,  Germany. 
Saxony  (s$k'so-nT)  Ger.  Sachsen  (saK'sen)  old  div.  of  N  Germany,  between 

Baltic  &  North  seas,  on  the  N,  &  Bohemia  &  Bavaria  on  the  S.  —  Kingdom 

of,  Germany,  5,787  L3  pop.  3,503,  #  Dresden.  —  or  Prussian  Saxony,  prov. 

Prussia,  9,746  D  pop.  2,580,  #  Magdeburg. 

Say  (sa)  town,  Gando,  Sudan,  W  cen.  Africa,  on  Niger  river 

SayvUle  (sa'vTl)  vil.  Suffolk  co.  N.  T. ;  on  Great  South  Bay 

Scaer  (ska'ar')  market  town,  dept.  Finist^re,  Prance 

Scafati  (ska-f a'te)  town,  Salerno  prov.  Italy,  on  Sarno  river 

Scafell  (ska'lSl)  mt.  Cumberland  co.  England,  3,229  ft.  high. 

Scala  Nova  (ska/la  no'vii)  town,  Turkey  in  Asia,  40  m.  S  of  Smyrna 

Scalpa  Flow  (skSl'pa-)  sea  basin,  Orkney  Isls.  Scot.  15  m.  long,  8  m.  wide. 

Scandiano  (skan-de-a'no)  town  &  commune,  Emilia,  Italy com. 

Scandinavia  (skSn'dl-na'vt-a)  anc.  name  of  the  country  of  the  Norsemen, 

Sweden,  Norway,  &  Denmark. 

Scansano  (skan-s'a'no)  town,  Grosseto  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy 

Scarba  (skiir'ba)  isl.  N  of  Jura,  Hebrides  group,  Scotland,  9  D,  1,500  ft.  high. 

ScarbQ^O  (skar'biir-ro)  tp.  Cumberland  co.  Me 

Scarborough  (skar'bro  or  skiir'bur-ro)  spt.  town,  York  co.  England 

Scarborough  Islands,  group,  Pacific  ocean,  21°  40'  N,  151°  35'  B. 
Scardona  (skiir-do'na)  Ger.  Scradin  (skra-den')  town,  Dalniatia  prov.  Austria 
Scarpanto  (skar'pan-to)  Turkish  isl.  Medit.  sea,  28  m.  S  W  of  Rhodes,  240  D. 
Scarpe  (skiirp)  riv.  France,  25  m.  long,  dept.  Pas-de-Calais  to  Scheldt  river. 
Scarperia  (skiir-pa-re'a)  town,  Florence  prov.  Italy,  16  m.  N  E  of  Florence . . . 

.SchabatS  (sha'biits')  town,  N  W  Servia,  on  Save  riv.  50  m.  W  of  Belgrade 

Schaerbeek  (sKar'bak)  town,  suburb  of  Brussels,  Belgium 

Schaffhausen  (shat-how'zen)  N canton,  Switzerland,  114  D  pop.  38.  —  its  *,  on 

Rhine  riv.  pop.  12.  — Falls  Of,  celebrated  falls  near  the  above,  100  ft.  high. 
Schaghticoke  (skat'T-k6i3k')  tp.  &  vil.  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  jiop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1. 
Schassburg  (shSs'booro)  cml.  town,  Saxonland,  Transylvania  prov.  Hungary. . 
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X.  647  D  pop.  29,  X  Schoharie,  —its  X  pop.  1.  — 


Schaumburg-Lippe  (shoum'b66ra-lip'pe)  principality,  Germany,  131  D  pop. 

39,  *  Biickeburg. 

Schavll  (shiiv'le)  town,  Kovno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Scheideck  (slii'dek)  mt.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland,  6,473  ft.  high. 

Scheldt  (skelt)  Dutch  Schelde  (sKel'de)  Fr.  Escaut  (Ss'ko')  riv.  France,  Bel- 
gium, &  Netherlands  ;  from  dept.  Aisiie,  France,  200  m.  toNorth  Sea. 

SchemnitZ  (shem'ntts)  Hung.  Selmecz  BAnta  (shgl'mgts'  ban'yo')  min.  tovm, 
Houtli  CO.  Hungary 

Schenectady  (ske-nek'ta-dS)  CO.  N.  Y.  200  n  pop.  30. —  city,  its  X  pop.  20. 

Scheveningen  (ssa'ven-'in'Hen)  watering  place,  S.  Holland  prov.  Netherlands 

Schiedam  (sKe'diim')  mfgTtown,  S.  Holland  prov.  Netherlands  ;  famed  for  gin 

Schiedam  Islands,  group,  Flores  Sea,  Malay  Arch.  90  m.  N  of  Flores. 

Schiehalllon  (.she-hai'yun).     See  Sheechaillin. 

Schievelbein  (she'f el-bin')  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  on  Rega  river 

Schlltigheim  (shtl'tiG-him')  vil.  Alsace-Lorraine  prov.  Germany 

Schio  (.ske'o)  town,  Vicenza  prov.  Italy,  15  m.  N  W  of  Vicenza 

SchklOV  (shklSv)  town,  Moliilev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Schlan  (shlan)  Bohemian  Slany  (sla'ne)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Schlawe  (shla'we)  town,  Fonierania  prov.  Prussia,  on  Wipper  river 

Schleiz  (shlits)  town,  Reuss-Schleiz  principality,  Germany 

ScWeswig  (shlSs'wTg)  tp.  Manitowoc  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. —See  Sleswioe. 

Schlettstadt  (shlet'stiit)  mfg.  town,  Alsace-Lorraine  prov.  Germany 

Schley  (shli)  co.  W  S  W  Ga.  103  D  pop.  5,  X  Ellaville. 

Schlusselburg  (shliis'sel-boorG')  town,  St.  Petersburg  govt.  Russia  in  Eurone 

Schmalkalden  (shmal'kal'den)  town,  Prussia,  11  m.  N  of  Meiningen  ;  Protec- 
tant League  formed,  1530 

Schmolln  (shmoln)  town,  Saxe- Altenburg  duchy,  Germany 

Schneeberg  (shna'bSre)  mfg.  &  min.  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany 

Schneidemiilil  (shm'de-mUl')  mfg.  town,  Prussia,  on  Kiiddow  river 

Schodack  (sko-dak')  tp.  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y, 

Schoharie  (.sko-har'i)  co.  N. 
tp.  Schoharie  co.  pop.  3. 

Sch'dmberg  (shom'bSro)  or  Schonberg  (shon'bSro)  town,  Moravia,  Austria.. 

SchSnbrunn  (shon'broon)  imperial  palace,  IJ  m.  S  W  of  Vienna,  Austria. 

Sohiinebeck  (sho'ne-bek')  mfg.  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia 

Schoneberg  (sho'ng-bgra')  S  W  suburb  of  Berlin,  Prussia 

Schbnef eld  (sho'ne-f Sit')  vil.  &  commune,  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger commune 

Schdnheide  Cshon'hi-de)  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany 

Schdningen  (sho'nlng-en)  town,  Brunswick  duchy,  Germany 

Schdnlinde  (shon'lTn-de)  mfg.  town,  N  part  of  Bohemia,  Austria 

Schoolcraft  (skool'kraft)  CO.  Mich.  1,216  D  pop.  6,  X  Onota.  —  tp.  Houghton 
CO.  Mich.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Kalamazoo  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Schoterland  (sKo'ter-lant)  tp.  Friesland  prov.  Netherlands 

Schouwen  (sKow'wen)  most  N  isl.  Zealand  prov.  Netherlands,  75  O. 

Schreckhorn  (shrek'hSrn)  mt.  Bernese  Oberland,  Switzerland,  13,492  ft.  high. 

Scbrimm  (shrlm)  Polish  Szrem  (shrSm)  town,  Prussia,  22  m.  S  S  E  of  Posen.. 

Schroeppel  (skroo'pgl)  tp.  Oswego  co.  N.  Y 

Sohroon  Lake  (skroSn-)  lake,  Essex  &  Warren  cos.  N.  Y.  10  m.  long. 

Schroon  Mountain  (skroon-)  mt.  Essex  CO.  N.  Y.  3,200  ft.  high. 

Schuja  (shoo'ya)  town,  Vladimir  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

SchultZ  (sh661ts)  tp.  Aiken  co.  S.  C 

Schiitt,  Great  (-shii£)  isl.  Danube  riv.  bet.  Pressburg  &  Comom,  Hungary, 
848  D.  —  Little,  isl.  near  Raab,  Hungary,  196  D. 

Schuttenhofen  (shoot'en-ho'fen)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Schuyler  (ski'ler)  co.  W  lU.  430  n  pop.  16,  X  Rushville.  —  co.  N  Mo.  336  D  pop. 
11,  X  Lancaster.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Colfax  co.  Neb.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2. 

—  CO.  N.  Y.  335  D  pop.  17,  X  Watkins. 

Schuylerville  (ski'ler-vTl)  vil.  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y 

Schuylkill  (skooWiii)  CO.  E  cen.  Pa.  816  D  pop.  154,  X  PottsvUle. 

Schuylkill  Haven,  bor.  Schuylkill  CO.  Pa 

Schuylkill  River,  Pa.  130  m.  long,  N  E  of  Pottsville  to  Delaware  river. 

Schwabach  (shwa'baK)  mfg.  town,  Bavaria,  Ger.  9  m.  S  S  W  of  Nuremberg.. 

Schwalm  (shwalm)  riv.  Germany,  60  m.  long,  Hesse  to  Eder  river. 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  (shwarts'b66ra-ro6'dol-stat')  principality,  Ger- 
many, 363  O  pop.  86,  *  Rudolstadt. 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  (-son'ders-how-zen')  principality,  Germany, 
333  n  pop.  76,  #  Sondershausen,  &  Arnstadt. 

SchwatZ  ^shwats)  mfg.  &  min.  town,  Tyrol,  Austria,  on  Inn  river 

Schwedt  (shwSt)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  on  Oder  river 

SchweidnitZ  (shwit'nits)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  31  m.  S  W  of  Breslau. . . 

Schweinfurt  (shwln'fd6rt)  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  on  Main  river 

Schwelm  (shwalm)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia 

Schwerin  (shwa-ren')  town,  #  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Germany,  pop.  34. 

—  town,  Prussia,  60  m.  W  N  W  of  Posen,  pop.  7. 

Schwerte  (shwer'te)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Ruhr  river 

SchwetZ  (shwets)  Polish  Swiecia  (swe-St'se-a)  town,  Prussia,  on  Vistula  river 
SchwlebUS  (shwe'bSSs)  town,  Brandenburg  prov .  Prussia,  on  Schwemme  river 
Schwyz  (shwits)  1  of  4  forest  cantons,  Swit.  351  D  pop.  50.  =-  its  *  pop.  6. 
Schyll  (shel)  riv.  150  m.  long,  Transylvania  prov.  Hungary,  to  Danube  river. 

Sclacca  (shak'ka)  spt.  town  &  corn  depot,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Scicli  (shekle)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Sciglio  (shel'yo)  anc.  Scyl'la,  headland,  Messina  Strait,  Sicily,  Italy. 
SciUy  Islands  (sTl't-)  140  isls.  Cornwall  co.  England,  8  D  pop.  2,  *  Hughtown. 
Scio  (si'o)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Washtenaw  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  (si'o  or  she'o)  Gr. 

Khio  (He'o)  Tur.  isl.  on  W  coast  of  Anatolia,  508  D  pop.  60.  —  its  *  pop.  25 ; 

massacre,  1822. 
Scioto  (si-o'to)  riv.  O.  300  m.  long,  Hardin  co.  to  Ohio  riv.  —  co.  S  O.  613  D 

pop.  35,  X  Portsmouth.  —  tp.  Pickaway  co.  0.  pop,  2. 

Scipio  (sip'i-o)  tp.  &  vil.  Cayuga  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Scltuate  (sTt'u-at)  tp.  &  vil.  Plymouth  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  Providence 

CO.  R.  I.  pop.  3. 
Scombl  (skSm'be)  riv.  130  m.  long,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Albania  to  Adriatic  sea. 
Scone  (skoon)  par.  Perth  co.  Scotland  ;  ancient  kings  of  Scotland  crowned  here 

Scordia  (skor-de'a)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  17  m.  S  W  of  Catania 

Scotland  (skSt'land)  CO.  N  E  Mo.  440  D  pop.  13,  X  Memphis.  —N  div.  of  Great 

Britain,  29,785  D  pop.  4,026,  *  Edinburgh. 
Scott  (skQt)  CO.  W  Ark.  930  D  pop.  13,  X  Waldron.  —  co.  W  111.  250  D  pop.  10, 

X  Winchester.  —  co.  S  Ind.  190  D  pop.  8,  X  Scottsburg.  —  co.  E  lo.  440  D  pop. 

43,  X  Davenport.  — co.  W  Kan.  720  D  pop.  1.  —  its  X.  — co.  N  Ky.  272  D  pop. 

17,  X  Georgetown.  — co.  S  E  cen.  Minn.  355  D  pop.  14,  X  Shakopee.  —  co.  S 

cen.  Miss.  600  D  pop.  12,  X  Forest.  —  oo.  S  B  Mo.  434  D  pop.  11,  X  Commerce. 

—  CO.  K  Tenn.  020  D  pop.  10,  X  Huntsville.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  52S  D  pop. 
22,  X  Estillville.  —  tp.  Bourbon  co.  Kan.  pop.  3. 

Scottdale  (skOt'dal)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa 

Scotts  Bluff,  CO.  W  Neb.  756  D  pop.  2,  X  Gering. 

Scranton  (skrSn'ton)  tp.  &  city,  Osage  co.  Kan.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2.  —  town, 

X  of  .lackson  co.^iss.  pop.  1.  ^  city,  X  of  Lackawanna  co.  Pa.  pop.  75 ;  coal 

ct  iron. 
Screven  (skrTv'cjn)  co.  E  Ga.  786  D  pop.  14,  X  Sylvanin. 

Scriba  (skri'ba)  tp.  &  vil.  Oswego  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Scuffletown  ("sktif'l-town)  tp.  Laurens  oo.  S.  C. 
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Scnicoats  (skOWsots)  suburb  of  HuU,  York  co.  England 45 

Scullabogue  (skool-a-bog')  vil.  near  New  Koss,  Wexford  co.  Ireland  ;  massa- 
cre, 1798. 

Scuppernong  (skup'er-n5ng')  tp.  Wasliington  co.  N.  C 2 

Scurry  (skur'i)  co.  N  W  Tex.  900  D  pop.  1,  X  Snyder. 

Scutari  (skoo'ta-re)  anc.  Chrysop'olis,  town,  Turkey  in  Asia,  opposite  to,  & 

suburb  of,  Constantinople,  pop.  60.  —  vilayet,  W  Turkey  in  Europe,  N  pt.  of 

Albania.  4,516  n  pop.  203.  —  its  *  pop.  30. 
Scythla  (sith'T-a-)  auc.  name  of  N  parts  of  Europe  &  Asia. 

Seaboard  (se'bord)  tp.  &  to^vn,  Northampton  co.  N.  C tp.  2 

Seabrook  (se'brook)  tp.  &  vil.  Rockingham  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 
Seaford  (se'ford)  hundred  &  town,  Sussex  co.  Del.  hundred  pop.  3,  town  pop.  1. 
Seal  Islands'or  LobOS  Islands  (lo'bos-)  3  guano  isls.  6-^  S,  81'^  W  ;  Peruvian. 
Sealkote  (se-al'kof)  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  1,955  D  pop.  1,005.  —  its  *, 

65  m.  E  N  E  of  Lahore,  pop.  25. 
Searcy  (ser'sT)  co.  N  Ark.  7C8  D  pop.  10,  X  Marshall.  —  town,  X  of  White  co. 

Ark.  pop.  1. 

Searsport  (serz'port)  tp.  &  vil.  Waldo  co.  Me tp.  2 

Seattle  (se-at'n  city,  X  of  King  CO.  Wash 43 

SebagO  Lake  (se-ba'go-)  lake,  Cumberland  co.  Me.  96  D. 
Sebastian  (se-bSst'yan)  CO.  W  Ark.  600  D  pop.  33,  X  Greenwood. 
Sebastopol.     See  Sevastopol. 

Sebenico  (sa-ba'ne-ko)  town,  Dalmatia  prov.  Austria,  42  m.  S  E  of  Zara 18 

SebnitZ  (sSb'nTts)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Ger.  24  m.  E  S  E  of  Dresden. .  5 

Sebsar  (s5b'sar')  or  Subzawur  (so8b-za-wQr')  ft.  town,  W  Afghanistan,  70  ra. 

Sof  Herit 5 

Sebustleh  (sa'biSs'te-e)  anc.  Sama'ria,  vil.  Palestine,  6  m.  N  W  of  Nabulus. 
Secchia  (sSk'ke-a)  riv".  Italy,  70  m.  long,  Apennine  Mts.  to  Po  river. 

Sechshaus  (sgks'hows)  vil.  Lower  Austria,  near  Vienna,  on  Weir  river 12 

Se-Chuen  (sa'-choo'Sn').     See  Szechtjen. 

Seclln  (se-kJ5N')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France 5 

Secondlg'llano  (sa-kon-del-ya'no)  town,  Napoli  prov.  Italy 6 

Sedalla  (se-da'li-a)  city,  X  of  Pettis  co.  Mo -14 

Sedan  (se-doN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Ardennes,  France,  on  Meuse  riv.  ;  battles,  1870        20 
Sedgemoor  (sej'moor)  tract,  Somerset  co.  England  ;  Monmouth's  defeat,  1085. 
Sedgwick  (sej'wik)  CO.  N  E  Col.  650  D  pop.  1,  X  Julesburg.  —  co.  S  Kan. 

1,008  D  pop.  44,  X  Wichita. 
Seeland  (se'land)  Danish,  Sj^lland  (sygl'land)  largest  isl.  of  Denmark,  2,840  D 

pop.  638,  *  Copenhagen. 

Seez  (sa)  town,  dept.  Orne,  France,  13  m.  N  N  E  of  AlenQon 5 

Sefid  Kuh  (sa-fed'  koo')  or  Safed  Koh  (sa-fSd'  ko)  mt.  range,  N  W  Afghiin- 

istan.  —  mt.  range,  E  Afghanistan,  S  E  of  Kabul,  highest  point,  14,200  ft.  < 
Segeberg  (sa'ge-bSro')  town,  Sleswick-Holstein  prov.  Prussia,  on  Trave  river..  5 

SegO  (sa'go)  lake,  Olonetz  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  400  D. 

Segorbe  (si-gor'ba)  city,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  prov.  Spain 7 

Segovia  (sa-go've-a)  prov.  Spain,  2,714  D  pop.  154.  —  its  *  pop.  10. 

Segre  (sa'gra)  riv.  Catalonia,  Spain,  150  m.  long,  Pyrenees  Mts.  to  Ebro  river. 

SegU  (sa'fob)  country,  on  upper  Niger  riv.  Fr.  Sudan  ;  *  Segu-Sikoro,  pop.  30. 

Seguin  (sa-gen')  vil.  X  of  Guadalupe  co.  Tex 2 

Segura  (sa-go6'ra)  riv.  Spain,  180  m.  long,  Segura  Mts.  to  Mediterranean  sea. 

—  mt.  range,  Andalusia,  Spain,  150  m.  long. 
Seilenberg  (sl'fen-bero')  peak,  Riesen-Gebirge  range,  Prussia,  4,476  ft.  high. 

Selthennersdorf  (sif-hgn'ners-d5rf')  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany 6 

SeilandJsI'land)  isl.  off  N  W  coast  of  Norway,  400  D. 
Seim  (sF.m)  or  Sem  (sem)  riv.  300  m.  long,  Kursk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe. 
Seine  (sSn)  riv.  France,  497  m.  long,  Tasselot  Mt.  dept.  C6te-d'0r,  to  Eng- 
lish Channel.  —  dept.  France,  184  C3  pop.  3,142,  *  Paris. 
Selne-Ot-Marne  (san'-S'-marn')  dept.  N  E  France,  2,215  D  pop.  357,  *  Melun. 
Selne-et-Oise  (san'-fi'-waz')  dept.  N  France,  2,164  D  pop.  629,  *  Versailles. 
Selne-Inf^rleure  (san'-SN'fa're-nr')  dept.  France,  2,330  D  pop.  840,  *  Rouen. 

Seistan  (sas'tan')  region,  S  W  Afghanistan  &  E  Persia 50 

Selangan  (sa'lan'giu')  or  Cota-batO  (ko'ta-ba-to')  town,  *  of  Mindanao  isl. 

Philippine  Isls.  Malay  Archipelago 10 

Sel^gor  (sa-lan'g8r)  native   state,  under  British  protection,  W  Malay  Pen. 

3,000  D  pop.  81.  —  its  *. 

Selby  (sSl'bi)  town,  York  co.  England,  on  Ouse  river 6 

Selenga  (sa-len'f  a)  riv.  cen.  Asia,  500  m.  long,  Tangnu  Mts.  to  Lake  Baikal. 
Selkirk  or  Selkirkshire  (s51'kirk-shir)  co.  Scotland,  260  D  pop.  27,  X  Selkirk, 

pop.  6,  on  Ettrick  river. 

SelleS-SUr-Cher  (sel'-siir'-shar')  town,  dept.  Loir-et-Cher,  France 5 

Selma  (sSl'ma)  city,  X  of  Djdlas  co.  Ala.  pop.  8.  —  town,  Fresno  co.   Cal. 

pop.  1. 

Selmast  (sel'mast)  tovni,  Azerbaijan  prov.  Persia 8 

Selva  (sSl'vii)  town,  Tarragona  prov.  Spain 5 

Semendria  (se-mgn'dre-a).     See  Smederevo. 

Semlnara  (sem'e-na'r'a)  town,  Reggie  di  Calabria  prov.  Italy,  20  m.  N  E  of 

Messina;  battles  1495,  1503    3 

Semipalatinsk    (sa-me-pa-la-tTnsk')   govt.  Kirghiz   Steppe,  Russia    in  Asia, 

184,631  D  pop.  577.  —  its  *,  a  fortified  town,  on  Irtish  riv.  pop.  10. 
Semirechensk  (sa-me-ra-chensk')  govt.  Turkestan,  Russia  in  Asia,  152,280  □ 

pop.  672,  *  Vyernyi. 

Semllansk  (sem-le-ansk')  town,  Voronej  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 6 

Semlikl  (s5m'le-ke')  or  Red  River,  riv.  cen.  Africa,  100  m.  long,  connects 

Muta  Nzige  &  Albert  Nyanza  lakes. 
Semlin  or  Zemlin  (sSm-len')  ft.  cml.  town,  Slavonia,  Hungary,  on  Danube  riv.  5 

Semoy  or  SemolS  (se-mwa')  riv.  Belg.  &  Fr.  100  m.  long,  to  Meuse  river. 
Sempach  (sem'paK)  town.  Lucerne  canton,  Swit. ;  Winkelried's  death,  1386..  1 

Sena  (se'na)   dist.  Portuguese  E.  Africa.  —  town  in  same,  on   Zambezi   riv. 

pop.  5. 

Sendai  (sSn-di')  spt.  city,  N  E  coast  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  on  Sendai  Bay 90 

Seneca  (sen'e-ka)  CO.  cen.  N.  Y.  346  D  pop.  28,  X  Ovid  &  Waterloo.  —  co.  O. 

544  D  pop."4lJ"  X  Tiffin.  —  city,  X  of  Nemaha  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Len- 
awee CO.  Mich.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Ontario  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  town,  Oconee 

CO.  S.  C.  tp.  pop.  4. 
Seneca  Falls,  tp.  &  vil.  Seneca  CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  7,  vil.  pop.  6. 

Seneca  Indians,  tribe  of  the  Iroquois  Indians,  W  N.  Y 3 

Seneca  Lake,  Yates  &  Seneca  cos.  N.  Y.  36  m.  long,  2  m.  wide. 

Seneffe  (se-nef)  vil.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  16  m.  N  E  of  Mons 5 

Senegal  (sfen'e-fal')  Fr.  Senegal  (sa'na'gal')  riv.  1,000  m.  long,  from  Futa- 

Jallon  dist.   Seiiegambia,  W  Africa,  to  Atlantic  ocean.  —  French  colony,  W 

Africa,  51,000  Q  pop.  250,  *  St.  Louis. 
Senegambia  (sSn'e-gam'bT-a)  region,  W  Africa,  8=-17°  N,  4°-17°  30'  W 12,000 


Seniavine  Islands  (sa-ne-a-ven'-)  part  of  Caroline  Group,  Pacific  ocean. 

Senise  (sa-ne'sS)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy,  29  m.  E  of  Lagonegro 

Senjen  (sen'yen)  isl.  off  N  W  coast  of  Norway,  G9°  20'  N,  17°  10'  E,  1,350  D. . 

SenkOV  (sSn-kov')  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia,  42  m.  N  N  W  of  Poltava 

Senlis  (s5N'les'  or  soN'le')  town,  dept.  Oise,  France,  on  Nonette  river 

Sennar  or  Sennaar  (sSn'nar')  dist.  N  E  Africa,  on  Blue  Nile  riv.  60,000  D 

pop.  1,000.  —  its  *  pop.  9. 
SenonoiS  or  SenonaiS  (se-no'na')  old  dist.  France,  now  depts.  Yonne  &  Auee. 
Sens  (son)  city,  dept.  Yonne,  France,  on  Yonne  riv.  61  m.  S  S  E  of  Paris 
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Sentis  or  Hoch-Sentis  (hoK-sgn'tts)  mt.  Appenzell,  Swit.  8,232  ft.  high. 
Seoni  (se-o'ne)  dist.  Jabalpur  div.  Cen.  Provs.  British  India,  3,123  D  pop.  230. 

—  its  *  pop.  11. 

Seoul  (sa-ool')  or  Eing-ke-tao  (kTng-ke-ta'o)  city,  *  of  Korea 

Sepsl— Szent— Gybrgy  (shep'she'-sent-dyordj)  vil.  Transylvania,  Hungary 

Sept-Isles  (sgt'-el')  group  of  isls.  C6tes-du-Nord,  Brittany,  France. 
SeguatChie  (se-kwach'e)  co.  E  Tenn.  252  D  pop.  3,  X  Dunlap. 
Sequatchie  River,  riv.  Tenn.  CO  m.  long,  Bledsoe  co.  to  Tennessee  river. 
Sequlllo  (sa-kel'yo)  riv.  Spain,  80  m.  long,  Leon  prov.  to  Valderaduey  river. 

Seraing  (se-r5N')  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Belgium,  on  Meuse  river 

SeralEhS  (sa-raKs')  or  Sarakhs  (sa-raks')  ft.  town,  Transcaspiana,  Russia  in 

Asia,  90  m.  S  W  of  Merv 

SerdOVSk  (sgr'dSvsk')  town,  Saratov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Serdova  river. 
Sered  (sgr'Sd  or  sa'rgt)  riv.  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  120  m.  to  Dniester  river. 

Seregno  (sa-rgn'yo)  town,  Milano  prov.  Italy,  13  m.  N  of  Milan 

Serena  (sa-ra'na)  town,  *  of  Coquimbo  prov.  Chile 

Seres  (sgr'Ss)  town,  Macedonia,  Turkey  in  Europe,  45  m.  N  E  of  Salonika 

Sereth  (sS'rgf)  riv.  Bukowina  &  Roumania,  270  m.  long,  to  Danube  riv.  — 

town,  Bukowina  prov.  Austria,  pop.  7. 

Serghievsk  (sgr-ge-gvsk')  town,  Moscow  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Sergipe  (sSr-zhe'pa)  state,  Brazil,  South  America,  7,370  D  pop.  263,  *  Aracaju. 
SerldO  (sa-re'do)  riv.  Brazil,  S.  Am.  120  m.  long,  Parahyba  to  Piranhas  river. 
Serinagur  (sgr't-na-gfir').     See  Skinaoar. 

Serlngapatam  (sgr-In'ga-pa-t$m')  town,  Mysore  state,  S  India 

Serlngham  (ser-in'gQm)  town,  2  m.  Nof  Trichinopoli,  Madras  pres.  Br.  India 

Serine  (sa-re'no)  town  &  commune,  Avellino  prov.  Italy com. 

Sermide  (sar-me'da)  vil.  &  commune,  Mantua  prov.  Italy,  on  Po  river com. 

Serohi  (se-ro'we)  native  state,  Bengal  pres.  India,  3,200  D  pop.  55.  —  its  *. 
Seron  (sa-ron')  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  34  m.  N  of  Almeria  ;  iron  mines. . . . 

Serpa  (sgr'pa)  town,  Alemtejo  prov.  Portugal,  near  Guadiana  river 

Serpukhov  (sgr-poo-Kov')  town,  Moscow  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Serpur  (ser'poor')  town,  Dacca  div.  Bengal,  British  India 

Serra  Caprlola  (sar'ra  ka-pre-o'la)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy 

Serra  di  Falco  (-de  f al'ko)  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Serra  do  Estrella  (-do  gs-trgl'lii)  mt.  range,  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  75  m.  long. 
Serravalle  (sar-ra-val'a)  cml.  town,  Treviso  prov.   Italy,  pop.  6.  ^  town  & 

commune,  Florence  prov.  Italy,  com.  pop.  6. 

Serravezza  (sar-ra^vSt'sa)  town  &  commune,  Lucca  prov.  Italy com. 

Servla  (ser'vi-a)  Slavonic  Sreita   (s'R-Be'ya)  kingdom,  S  E  Europe,  19,050  D 

pop.  2,256,  *"Belgrade.  —  vilayet,  N  W  Turkey  in  Europe,  2,895  D  pop.  100, 

*  Novi-Bazar. 
Sesia  (sa'se-a)  riv.  N  Italy,  86  m.  long,  Monte  Rosa  to  Po  river. 

Sessa  (ses'sa)  city,  Caserta  prov.  Italy,  17  m.  N  W  of  Capua 

Sestri  a  Ponente  (ses'tre  a  po-ngn'ta)  coast  town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy 

Sesvete  (sgs-va'ta)  tp.  Croatia,  Hungary 

S^tii  (sa-tef)  town,  Constantine  dept.  Algeria,  Africa 

Setubal  (sa-too'bal)  spt.  Estremadura  prov.  Portugal,  on  Setubal  Bay 

Sevastopol  (sgv'as-to'pgl,  Euss.  sa-vas-to'pol)  town  &  spt.  Crimea,  Taurida 

govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  34 ;  siege  in  1855. 
Sevellan  (sa'vgl-lan)  mt.  Azerbaijan  prov.  Persia,  13,000  ft.  high. 
Seven  Islands,  group,  Alas,  coast,  56°  10'  N.  —  group  near  Banca  isl.  Malay 

Arch.  —  group  off  N  W  coast  of  Celebes  isl,  Malay  Arch.  —  group  on  N  coast 

of  Lapland,  68°  46'  N.  —  group,  St.  Lawrence  Gulf,  Quebec  prov.  Canada. 

Sevenoaks  (sev'en-oks')  town,  Kent  co.  England,  22  m.  S  E  of  London 

Seventy-First,  tp.  Cumberland  co.  N.  C 

Severn  (sgv'em)  riv.  England,  210  m.  long,  N  Wales  to  Bristol  Channel. 
Sevier  (se-vlr')  co.  S  W  Ark.  547  D  pop.  10,   X  Lockesburg.  —  co.  E  Tenn. 

560  n  pop.  19,  X  Sevierville.  —  co.  Ut.  1,872  D  pop.  6,  X  Richfield. 
Sevier  liStHie,  salt  lake,  Millard  co.  Ut.  150  D ;  has  no  outlet. 
Sevier  River,  Ut.  200  m.  long,  Iron  CO.  to  Sevier  Lake. 
Seville   (sSv'il  or  se-vll')  Sp.    Sevilla   (sa-vel'ya)  prov.   Andalusia,   Spain, 

5,295  n  pop.  544.  —  its  *  pop.  143,  on  Guadalquivir  river. 
Sevres  (savr)  town,  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France;  famous  porcelain  factory.... 
Sewallk  Mountains  (se-wa'llk-)  mt.  range,  Punjab  &  N  W  Provs.  India. 
Seward  (su'ard)  co.  S  W  Kan.  648  D  pop.  2,  X  Springfield.  —  co.  S  E  Neb. 

576  D  pop.  16,  X  Seward.  —  its  X,  a  city,  pop.  2. 
Sewiokley  (se-wTk1e)  tp.  &  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  bor.  pop.  3.  ^  tp.  West- 
moreland CO.  Pa.  pop.  4. 
Seychelles  (sfi'shgl')  isls.  Indian  Ocean  ;  British  ;  a  dependency  of  Mauritius. 
Seymour  (se'mer)  tp.  &  vil.  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  3.  ^  city,  Jackson 

CO.  Ind.  pop.  5. 

Seyne  (san)  shipbuilding  &  fishing  town,  dept.  Var,  France 

Suzanne  (sa'zann')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Marne,  France 

Sezza  (sgt'sa)  or  Sezze  (sgt'sa)  town,  Italy,  20  m.  S  E  of  Velletri 

Sfax  (sfaks)  spt.  town,  Tunis,  N  Africa,  on  Cabes  Gulf 

Sgjersht  (sge-ershf)  town,  Warsaw  prov.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

ShackeUord  (shSk'el-ford)  co,  N  W  cen.  Tex.  900  O  pop.  2,  X  Albany. 

Shadrlnsk  (sha-drensk')  town,  Perm  govt,  Russia  in  Asia 

Shadwell  (ahad'wgl)  par.  Middlesex  co.  England  and  E  suburb  of  London 

Shahabad  (sha'ha/bad')  dist.  Patna  div.  Bengal,  British  India,  4,385  D  pop. 

1,724,  #  Arrah.  —  town,   Ambala  dist.  Punjab,  British  India,  pop.   12.  ^ 

town,  Sitapur  div.  Oudh,  British  India,  pop.  19. 
Shdhjahinpur  (sha'jii-han'pobr)  dist.  Rohilkhand  div.  N,  W.  Provinces,  Brit- 
ish India,  2,9820  pop.  950.  —  its  *  pop.  78. 
Shahnur  (sha'noor')  or  Savanur  (sav'a-nobr')  native  state,  Berar,  cen.  India, 

69  D  pop.  17.  —  its  *  pop.  9, 
Shahpur  (sha'poor')  dist,  Rawal  Pindi  div.  Punjab,  British  India,  4,699  Dpop. 

369.  —  its  #,  on  Jhelam  river. 
Shahpura  (shii-poo'ra)  native  state,  Rajputana,  India,  400  D  pop.  52.  —  its  # 

pop,  11, 

ShaUipura  (shak'pob'rii)  town,  Bhagalpur  div.  Bengal,  British  India 

Shakopee  (shak'o-pe)  city,  X  of  Scott  co.  Minn 

Shammar  Mountains  (sham'mar'-)  range,  Shammar,  N  Arabia,  9,000  ft.  high. 
Shamokin  (sha-mo'kin)  tp,  &  bor.  Northumberland  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  1,  bor. 

pop,  14. 

Shandaken  (shan-daTsgn)  tp.  &  vil.  Ulster  co,  N.  Y tp. 

Shanghai  (shSng'ha'I)  spt.  city,  Kiangsu  prov,  China 

Shang-I-Yuen  (shang'-e-yoo'5n')  town,  Chghkiang  prov.  China 

Shangtung  (shiing'toong')  prov.  N  E  China,  65,104  D  pop.  36,248,  *  Tsi-nan. 
Shannon  (shSn'on)  co.   S  Mo.  960  D  pop.  9,  X  Eminence.  —  riv.  Ireland,  224 

m,  long,  Cuilcagh  Mt.  Cavan  co.  to  Atlantic  ocean. 
Shansi  (sban-se')  prov.  N  China,  56,268  D  pop.  12,211,  chief  city,  Tai-yuen. 
Shao-ChU  (sha^o-choo')  city,  Kwangtung  prov.  S  E  China,  120  m.  N  of  Canton 
Shapur  (sha-poor')  anc.  city,  Fars  prov.  Persia  ;  famous  ruins. 
Sharkey  (shar'ke)  co.  W  Miss.  425  D  pop.  8,  X  Rolling  Fork. 
Sharon  (shSr'on)  tp.  &  vil.  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Schoharie 

CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Mecklenburg  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Richland  co.  O. 

pop.  3.  —  bor.  Mercer  co.  Pa.  pop.  7. 
Sharp  (sharp)  CO.  N  Ark.  570  D  pop.  10,  X  Evening  Shade. 
Sharpsburg  (sharps'bfirg)  bor,  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  pop.  5. 
SharpsViUe  (shSrps'vIl)  bor,  Mercer  co.  Pa 
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~^  Pop. 

Shasta  (shaa'ta)  co.  N  Cal.  3,960  D  pop.  12,  X  Shasta. 

Sbat-el-Arab  (shat-Sl-a'rab)  Euphrates  &  Tigris  rivs.  united,  120  m.  to  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Shatsk  (shatsk)  town,  Tambov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 7 

Shawangunk  (shSn'gum)  tp.  &  vil.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y tp.  2 

Shawangunk  Mountains,  range  in  Orange,  Sullivan,  &  Ulster  cos.  N.  Y. 
Shawano  (sha-wft'nS)  co.  N  E  Wis.  1,152  D  pop.  19,  X  Shawano. 
Shawnee  (sha'ne')  co.  N  E  Kan.  558  D  pop.  49,  X  Topeka.  —  tp.  &  vil.  John- 
son CO.  Kan.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Wyandotte  co.  Kan.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vU.  Cape 
Girardeau  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  Perry  co.  0.  pop.  3. 

Shawneetown  (sha/ne'town;  city,  X  of  Gallatin  co.  Ill 2 

ShaWBWick  (shaz'wTk)  tp.  Lawrence  co.  Ind 6 

Shehoygan  (she-boi'gan)  CO.  E  Wis.  515  O  pop.  42.  —  its  X,  a  city,  pop.  16. 
Sheboygan  Falls,  tp."&  vil.  Sheboygan  CO.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 
Sheechaillin  (she-Kal'lIn)  mt.  Perth  co.  Scotland,  3,860  ft.  high  ;  Maskelyne's 
observations,  1774. 

SheemeSB  (sher-nSs')  spt.  town  &  govt,  dockyard,  Kent  co.  England 14 

Sheflield  (shgf'feld)  tp.  &  vil.  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  city,  Colbert 

CO.  Ala.  pop.  3.  —  mfg.  town,  York  co.  England,  pop.  324 ;  cutlery. 
Sheftord  (shSf'ord)  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  555  D  pop.  23,  X  Waterloo. 
Shehrl-Sehz  (shS're-sBbz')  town,  Bokhara,  cen.  Asia,  40  m.  S  of  Samarkand. 

Shekhoab^d  (slia'Ko'ii'bad')  town,  Agra  div.  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India 10 

Sheksna  (shSks'na)  riv.  Russ.  150  m.  long,  Bielo-Ozero  Lake  to  Volga  river. 

Shelblna  (shSl-bi'na)  town,  Shelby  co.  Mo 2 

Shelburne  (shSl'bQrn)  co.  S  W  Nova  Scotia,  Can.  945  D  pop.  15,  X  Shelburne. 
Shelby  (shgl'bt)  co.  N  cen.  Ala.  772  D  pop.  21,  X  Columbiana.  —  co.  S  cen. 
111.  776  n  pop.  31,  X  Shelbyville.  — co.  S  E  cen.  Ind.  400  D  pop.  25,  X  Shel- 
byville.  —  co.  W  lo.  576  D  pop.  18,  X  Harlan.  —  co.  N  Ky.  405  D  pop.  17,  X 
Shelbyville.  —  co.  N  E  Mo.  514  D  pop.  16,  X  Shelbyville.  —  co.  W  0.  420  □ 
pop.  25,  X  Sidney.  —  co.  S  W  Tenn.  728  D  pop.  113,  X  Memphis.  —  co.  E 
Tex.  800  D  pop.  14,  X  Center.  —  tp.  Ripley  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Richland 
CO.  O.  pop.  2. 
Shelbyville  (shgl'bT-vTl)  city,  X  of  Shelby  co.  111.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Shelby 
CO.  Ind.  pop.  5.  —  vil.  X  of  Shelby  co.  Ky.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  X  of  Bedford  co. 
Tenn.  pop.  2. 
Sheldon  (shSl'don)  tp.  &  hamlet,  'Wyoining  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Beau- 
fort CO.  S.  C.  pop.  6. 
ShelUf  or  Chelilf  (shSl'lef)  riv.  Algeria,  250  m.  long,  Mt.  Atlas  to  Medit.  sea. 
ShelikOf  (sha'le-KQf )  Strait,  oi- Alaska  Sound  (a-lSs'ka  sound')  strait  between 
Kadiak  isl.  and  mainland,  Alas. 

Shelton  (shSl'ton)  bor.  Fairfield  co.  Conn 2 

Shemakha  (sha-ma'Ea)  mfg.  town,  Baku  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia  in  Asia        29 
Shenandoah  (shSn'Sn-do'a)  riv.  Va.  200  m.  long.  Port  Republic  to  Potomac 
riv.  —  CO.  N  Va.  495  D  pop.  20,  X  Woodstock.  ~  vil.  Page  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  .— 
bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  pop.  16. 
ShenangO  (she-nSn'go)  riv.  Pa.  100  m.  long,  Crawford  co.  to  Mahoning  riv.  ^ 

tp.  Lawrence  co.  Pa 2 

Shendy  (shen'da)  town,  Nubia,  on  Nile  riv.  90  m.  N  N  E  of  Khartum 6 

Shengking  (shang-kTng')  or  Liau-Tong  (le-ow'-t5ng')  prov.  S  Manchuria, 

Chinese  Empire,  37,269  D  pop.  2,187,  *  Mukden. 
Shensi  (shSn-se')  prov.  N  China,  67,400  D  pop.  8,432,  chief  city  Si-ngan. 

Sheopur  or  Sheopnr  Khas  (she-o-poor'  kiis)  tovni  near  Benares,  India 9 

Shepherdstown  (shep'erdz-town)  vil.  Jefferson  co.  W.  Va 2 

Shepton-Ittallet  (shSp'on-mSl'et)  to^vn,  Somerset  co.  England 5 

Sherborne  (sher'bom)  town,  Dorset  co.  England,  on  Ivel  river 6 

Sherbrooke  (sher'brSBk)  CO.  S  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  220  D  pop.  16.  —  its  X 

pop.  10. 
Sherburne  (sher'bflm)  co.  E  cen.  Minn.  424  D  pop.  6,  X  Elk  River.  —  tp.  & 

vil.  Chenango  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3. 
Sheridan  (shgr'T-dan)  CO.  N  W  Kan.  900  D  pop.  4.  —  co.  N  W  Neb.  2,180  D 
pop.  9,  X  Rushvifie.  —  co.  N  Wyo.  2,775  D  pop.  2.  —  its  X.  —  tp.  Crawford 
CO.  Kan.  pop.  3. 
Sheridan,  mount,  peak.  Rooky  Mts.  in  National  Park,  Wyo.  10,420  ft.  high. 
Sherman  (sher'man)  CO.  N  W  Kan.   1,080  D  pop.  5,  X  Goodland.  —  co.  cen. 
Neb.  576  □  pop."  6,  X  Loup  City.  —  co.  N  Ore.  510  D  pop.  2,  X  Wasco.  — 
city,  X  of  Grayson  co.  Tex.  pop.  7. 
Sherman,  Blount,  peak,  Blue  Mts.  Grant  CO.  Ore.  11,000  ft.  high. 
Shesklyev  (sh5s-ke-ygv')  town,  Penza  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Kalma  riv.  5 

Shetland  Islands '^shet'land-)  arch.  102  isls.  Scot.  582  D,  chief  isl.  Mainland        29 

Shettlestone  (shgt'l-ston)"N  E  suburb,  Glasgow,  Lanark  co.  Scotland 8 

Shevagurry  (she'va-gar'i)  town,  Tinnevelli  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India..         14 
Sheyenne  (shi'gn')"riv.  N.  Dak.  300  m.  long,  to  Red  River  of  the  North. 
Shiawassee  (shi'a-was'e)  riv.  Mich.  100  ra.  long,  Oakland  co.  to  Flint  riv.  — 

CO.  E  cen.  Mich."528'D  pop.  31,  X  Corunna. 
Shickshock  Mountains  (shTk'shok-)  Gasp6  Pen.  Quebec  prov.  Canada. 

Shields,  North  (-sheldz)  spt.  &  mfg.  town,  Northumberland  co.  England 7 

Shields,  South,  spt.  &  shipbuilding  town,  Durham  co.  England 78 

Shigatze  (she-gat'za)  town,  *  of  W.  Tibet,  140  m.  W  by  S  of  Lassa  ;  residence 

of  the  Bogdo-Lama. 
Shlkarpur  (shlk'ar-poor')  dist.  N  Sind,  Bombay,  British  India,  8,813  D  pop, 
776.  —  its  *,  a  cml.  town,  pop.  38.  —  town,  Meerut  div.  N.  W.  Provinces, 
British  India,  pop.  11. 

ShikokU  (she-ko'koo)  isl.  Japan,  E  of  Kiushiu  isl.  7,031  D 2,863 

ShilOh  (shi'lo)  tp.  Sumter  co.  S.  0 2 

Shimoga  (she-mo'ga)  dist.  Nagar  div.  N  W  Mysore,  S  India,  3,797  D  pop.  499. 

—  its  *  pop.  11. 
Shipka  Pass  (shlpTsa^)  pass  in  Balkan  Mts.  Bulgaria,  4,324  ft.  above  sea ;  bat- 
tles, 1877. 
Shipley  (slup'll')  town,  York  co.  England,  3  m.  N  N  W  of  Bradford. 
Shippensburg  (shTp'enz-bQrg)  bor.  Cumberland  co.  Pa. 


Shiraz  (she'raz)  city,  *  of  Fars  pi-ov.  &  former  *  of  Persia 

Shir^  (she'ra)  riv.  Africa,  from  S  end  of  Nyassa  Lake,  300  m.  to  Zambezi  riv. 

Shirgati  (sher'ga'te)  town,  S  part  of  Patna  div.  Bengal  pres.  British  India 

Shirkot  (sher'kot)  town,  Rohilkhand  div.  N.  W.  Provs.  British  India 

Shlrwa  (sher'wgO^lake,  S  E  Af.  1,200  D,  30  m.  S  E  of  Lake  Nyassa ;  no  outlet. 

Shizuoka  (she'zoo-o'ka)  town,  S  E  coast  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  on  Saruga  Bay 

Shoa  (sho'a)  kingdom,  S  E  Abyssinia,  Africa,  *  Licheh ;  Italian  protectorate. 

Shoal  (shgi)  tp.  Clinton  co.  Mo 

Shoeburyness  (shoo'ber-T-ngs)  cape,  Essex  co.  England  ;  artillery  range. 

Shol^pur  (sho-la'poor)"dist.  Deccan  div.  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  3,925  D 
pop.  81G.  —  its  *  a  ft.  town,  pop.  61. 

Shoreditch  (shor'dTch)  part  of  London,  N  of  the  old  City 

Shoshone  (slio-sho'ne)  co.  N  Ida.  4,400  D  pop.  5,  X  Murray. 

Shoshone  Falls,  Snake  Riv.  Ida.  ;  200  ft.  high. 

Shoshong  (sho-shSng')  town,  N  E  part  of  Bechuanaland,  S  Africa 

Shreveport  (shrev'port)  city,  X  of  Caddo  par.  La 

Shrewsbury  (shruz'bSr-t)  tp.  &  vil._Monmouth  co.  N.  J.  tp.  pop.  8.  —  tp.  & 
vil.  York  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  (shruz'ber-T  or  shroz'bgr-I)  town,  X  of  Shrop- 
shire, England,  38  m.  S  of  Chester,  on  Severn  riv.  pop.  27. 

Shropshire  (shrop'shir)  or  Salop  (sa'lop)  min.  &  past,  inland  co.  England, 
1,320  n  pop.  236,  X  Shrewsbury. 
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Shtshigri  (shchig're)  or  Tchlgrl(cheg're)  town,  Kursk  govt.  Ruaa.  in  Europe 
ShUgshut  (shoog'shoot).     See  SuGUD. 

ShuUsburg  (shulz'bflrg)  tp.  &  vil.  Lafayette  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 
Shumalari  (shiim'a-la're)  or  Chamalari  (chSm'a-la're)  peak,  Himalaya  Mts. 

23,944  It.  high,  lat.  27°  50'  N,  Ion.  89°  13'  E. 

Shumla  (shpom'la)  ft.  town,  Balkan  Mts.  Bulgaria 

Shumsh^bad  (shSom-sha'bad')  or  Shamsabdd  (sham-sa'bad')  town,  N.  W. 

Provs.  British  India 

Shusha  (shob'shii)  town,  Yelizavetpol  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia  in  Asia. . . 
Shuster  (shoos'ter)  city,  Khuzistan  prov.  Persia,  on  Karun  riv.  pop.  27. 
Shutal  Pass  (shoo'tal'-)  Hindu-Kush  Mts.  15,500  ft.  high. 

Shwedung  (shwa-doong')  town,  Prome  dist.  Lower  Burma 

Shwegyln  (shwa-gyen'J  dist.  Tenasserim  div.  Lower  Burma,  5,667  D  pop.  129. 

—  its  *,  on  Sittaug  riv.  pop.  7. 

Sldlkot  (se-alTcftt)  dist.  Amritsar  div.  Punjab,  British  India,  1,9550  pop.  1,005. 

—  its  *  pop.  55. 

Siam  (si-am'  or  se'am')  country,  S  E  Asia,  220,000  D  pop.  10,000,  #  Bangkok. 
Siatista  (se'a-tes'ta)  or  Shatista  (sha'tes'ta)  town,  S  Monastir  vilayet,  Turkey 
Siberia  (sI-be'rT-a)  country  of  N  Russia  in  Asia,  bet.  Ural  Mts.  and  Pacific 

ocean,  4,833,496  D  pop.  4,485 ;  W  *  Tobolsk  ;  E  *  Irkutsk. 
Sibley  (sTb'li)  CO.  cen.  Minn.  588  D  pop.  15,  X  Henderson. 
Sibsagar  (seb-sa'gar)  dist.  N  E  Assam,  British  India,  2,413  D  pop.  297.  —  its 

*  pop.  5. 
Sicily  (sTs'i-lt)  largest  isl.  Mediterranean  sea,  11,289  D  pop.  3,285,  *  Palermo; 

with  other  Isls.  a  former  dept.  of  Italy ;  divided  into  seven  provs. ;  massa- 
cre, known  as  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  1282. 

Siculiana  (se-kool-ya'na)  town,  Girgenti  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Sidhpur  (sid'poorO  towii,  Baroda  state,  Bombay,  India,  25  m.  E  N  E  of  Patau 

Sidlbel— Abb^S  (se'de-bgl-ab'bas')  town,  Oran  dept.  Algeria,  Africa 

Sidney  (sid'nl)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  i'remont  co.  lo.  tp.   pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil. 

Delaware  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  vil.  X  of  Shelby  co.  O.  pop.  5. 
Sidon  (ai'don).     See  Saida.  ^ 
Siebengebirge  (se'ben-g e-beerc'e)  hills,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  of  which  the 

Drachenfels  is  one  ;  Lbwenberg"  the  highest,  is  1,500  ft.  above  sea  level. 
Siedlce  (sedl'se)  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  5,535  D  pop.  672.  —  its  * 

pop.  10;  battfe,  1831. 

Siegberg  (seG'bgro)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  15  m.  S  E  of  Cologne 

Siegen  (se'cen)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia 

Siena  (se-a'na)  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy,  1,466  D  pop.  207.  —  its  *  pop.  23. 

Sieradz  (sya'rads)  town,  Kalisz  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Sierning  (ser'ntng)  town.  Upper  Austria,  6  m.  W  of  Steyer 

Sierpc  (syerps)  town,  N  W  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  21  m.  N  of  Plock 

Sierra  (se-gr'ra)  CO.  N  E  Cal.  900  D  pop.  5,  X  Downieville.  —  co.  S  W  N.  M. 

3,116  D  pop.  4,  X  Hillsboro. 
Sierra  Blanca  (-blSn'ka)  range,  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  ;  highest,  14,464  ft. 
Sierra  de  la  Vlnda  (se-er'ra  da  lii  ven'da)  mts.  Peru ;  passes,  15,000  ft.  high. 
Sierra  del  Monte  Diablo  (se-gr'ra  dgl_mon'ta  de-a'blS).     See  Coast  Range. 
Sierra  de  San  Juan  (se-er'ra  da  san  Hoo-an')  range,  N.  M.  &  Ut.  150  m.  long. 
Sierra  Leone  (sit-gr'ra  le-o'nl)  British  colony,  Senegambia,  W  Africa,  16,000  D 

pop.  300,  *  Freetown. 
Sierra  Madre  (se-gr'ra  ma'dra)  range  of  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  —  (Sp.  pron.  se- 

Sr'ra  ma/cra)  principal  mt.  chain  of  Mexico. 
Sierra  Nevada  (-ne-va'da)  mt.  chain,  Cal.  500  m.  long,  highest  peak,  Mt. 

Whitney,  14,898  ft.  —  {Sp.  pron.  se-Sr'ra  na-vEfDa)  mts.  Spain  ;  MuUiacen, 

11,658  ft.  the  highest. 

Sievsk  (se-evsk')  town,  Orel  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Sievsk  river 

Signa  (sen'ya)  vil.  8  m.  W  of  Florence,  Italy,  on  Arno  river 

Signak  (sTg'nak')  ft.  town,  Tifiis  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia  in  Asia 

Sigourney  (stf 'iir-ni)  tp.  &  city,  Keokuk  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2. 

Siguenza  (se-ggn'thS)  town,  Guadalajara  prov.  Spain 

Sihun  (ae-hoon')  or  Seihan  (si-han')  anc.  Sa'kus,  riv.  Adana  vilayet,  Asia 

Minor,  130  m.  long,  to  Gulf  of  Iskanderun. 
Sikandardbdd  (se-kan-da-ra'bad')  town,  Nizam's  dominions,  S  India,  pop.  34. 

.—  town,  Meerut  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India,  pop.  18. 
Sikhs  (seks)  nation,  Punjab,  N  W  India ;  now  ruled  by  England. 
Sikkim  (sTkIm)  trib.  state,  Bengal,  India,  1,550  D  pop.  80,  *  Tumlong. 
SUchester  (sTl'ches-ter)  vil.  Hants  co.  England ;  remains  of  Roman  city,  Cai/- 
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Silesia  (sif-le'shT-a)  Ger.  Schlesien  (shla'ze-en)  prov.  S  E  Prussia,  15,562  O 

pop.  4,224,  #  Breslau.  —  prov.  or  crown  fand,  Austria,  1,987  D  pop.  606, 

#  Troppau. 

Sillstria  (si-lis'trT-a)  ft.  city,  Bulgaria,  on  Danube  riv. ;  sieges  1829, 1864 

Silllman,  Mount  (-"sTl'i-man)  peak.  Sierra  Nevada,  Cal.  11,623  ft.  high. 
Silver  Bow,  co.  S  W  Mont?  915  D  pop.  24,  X  Butte  City. 

Silver  City,  vil.  Grant  co.  N.  M 

Silver  Creek,  vil.  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Greene  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Silver  Spring,  tp.  Cumberland  co.  Pa 

Silverton  (stl'ver-ton)  tp.  Aiken  co.  S.  C 

Silves  (sel'vgs)  town,  Algarve  prov.  Portugal 

Simancas  (se-man'kiis)  town,  Valladolid,  Spain  ;  archives  of  Castrle 

Simbirsk  (sim-bersk')  govt.  Russia,  19,110  D  pop.  1,580.  —  its  *  pop.  39. 
Simcoe  (sTm'ko)  lake,  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  500  D.  —  co.  Ontario  prov. 

Canada,  1,665  U  pop.  85,  X  Barrie. 

Simferopol  (sim-fer-o'p51)  town,  *  of  Taurida  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Simla  (sim'la)  dist.  Ambala  div.  Punjab,  British  India,  18  D  pop.  34.  —  its  * 

pop.  7  ;  a  sanitarium. 

Simmering  (sTm'me-rTng)  town,  Lower  Austria,  S  E  suburb  of  Vienna 

Simonoseki  (se'm6-"no-sa'ke)  spt.  town,  at  S  W  point  of  Hondo  isl.  J.-.pan .... 
Simon's  Town  (si'monz-)  town  &  naval  arsenal,  Simon's  Bay,  Cape  Col.  S  Af. 
Simplon  (sIm'plSn,  Fr.  sSN'pIoN')  mt.  &  pass,  Swit.  ;  Napoleon's  famous  road. 
Simpson  (sTmp'son)  co.  Ky.  320  D  pop.  11,  X  Franklin.  —  co.   S  cen.  Miss. 

580  D  pop.  10,  X'Westville. 

Simpsons  Creek,  tp.  Horry  co.  S.  C 

Simsbury  (simz'ber-T)  tp.  &  vil.  Hartford  co.  Conn tp. 

Sin  or  Sin-le-Noble  (saN'-le-nobI')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France 

Sinai  (si'na  or  si'na-i)  pen.  bet.  Suez  &  Akabah  Gulfs,  N  end  of  Red  Sea. 

Sinai,  Mount,  now  Jebel-Moosa,  Arabia  Petnpa,  8,593  ft.  high. 

Sinaloa  (sln-ii^lo'a)  state,  Mexico,  33,671  D  pop.  224,  X  Culiacon,  pop.  8.  — 

town,  Sinaloa  state,  Mexico,  pop.  10. 
Sind  (sTnd)  riv.  India,  220  m.  long,  Seronge  to  Jnmna  river.  —  prov.  N  W 

Bombay  pres.  British  India,  48,326  D  pop.  2,869,  *  Haidardbiid. 

Sinder  (sln'der)  town,  N  W  part  of  Bornu,  cen.  Africa 

Si-ngan  (se'n'gSn')  populous  city,  *  of  Shensi  prov.  N  China,  on  Hwei-ho  riv. 
Singapore  (sln'ga-por')  British  isl.  S  of  Malay  Pen.  206  D  pop.  183.  —  its  * 

ct  *  of  Straits  Settlements,  pop.  139. 
Singbhum  (sing'boom'J  dist.  S  W  Beng.al,  India,  4,5030  pop.  415.  #  Chaibaasa. 

Sing-Sing  (aln^'-sTng')  vil.  Westclicster  co.  N.  V.  ;  state  prison 

Slnigaglla  (so-no-gal'yii)  spt.  town,  Ancona  prov.  Italy 

SinJ  (,si3-iie')  or  Sign  (son)  ft.  town,  Dalmiitia  prov.  Austria 

Sinope  (.sTu-o'pe)  Tiir.  SiNOun  (sc-noiib')  spt.  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  Black  Sea. . . 
Sion  (sT'6n)  or  Zion  (zi'Sn)  mt.  Palestine,  Turkey  in  Asia,  site  of  Jerusalem. 
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SlOUZ  (soo)  CO.  N  W  lo.  768  D  pop.  18,  X  Orange  City.  -=  co.  N  W  Neb.  2,046  D 

pop.  2,  X  Harrison. 
Sioux  City,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Woodbury  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  38,  city  pop.  38. 

Sioux  Fails,  city,  X  of  Minnehaha  co.  S.  Dak 

SirampUZ'  (ser'am-poor')  town,  Bengal,  British  India,  13  m.  N  of  Calcutta.... 
Slrgula  (ser-goo'ja)  native  state,  \V  Bengal,  Ind.  6,103  G  pop.  316.  ^  its  *. 
Sirhind  (ser-hend^)  div.  India,  bet.  Jamna  &  Sutlej  rivs.  8,199  P  pop.  2,199. 

Siri— pul  (se're-pool')  town,  Afghanistan,  45  m.  S  W  of  Balkli 

Siimur  (ser'moor')  Sikh  state,  N  E  part  of  Punjab,  British  India,  1,096  D  pop. 
90,  *  Nahun. 

Sirpur  (ser'poor')  town,  Kandesh  dist.  Bombay,  British  India 

Slrsa  (ser'sii)  town,  *  of  Bhattiana  dist.  Hissar  div.  Punjab,  British  India 

Siskiyou  (sis'kT-yoo)  co.  N  Cal.  5,680  D  pop.  12,  X  Treka. 

Sissa  (ses'sa)  town  &  commune,  4  m.  N  W  of  Parma,  Italy com. 

Sistova  (ses-to'va)  or  SvlstOV  (sves'tov)  town,  Bulgaria 

Sit^pur  (se'ta'poor)  div.  N  Oudh,  British  India,  7,555  D  pop.  3,096.  —  dist.  of 
div.  2,250  D  pop.  930.  —  town,  *  of  dist.  &  div.  pop.  6. 

Sitka  (sTt'ka)  spt.  town,  *  of  Alas,  on  W  coast  of  Baranof  Island 

Sittlngbourne  (slt'Ing-bora)  town,  Kent  co.  England 

Siuchau  (se-oo'chow')  or  Suchau  (soo'chovv')  city,  N  W  Kiangsu  prov.  China 

Slut  (se-oof)  town  on  Nile  riv.  #  of  Assiout  prov.  Upper  Egypt 

Slwas  (se'was')  vilayet,  N  E  Asia  Minor,  32,308  D  pop.  996.  —  its  *  pop.  48. 
Siwistan  (se-wTs-fau')  hiU  country,  formerly  S  E  part  of  Afghanistan,  now 
attaclied  to  British  India. 

Sis  Pound,  tp.  Warren  co.  N.  C 

Slcager  Rack  (skSg'er  rak)  arm  of  North  Sea,  S  of  Norway,  150  m.  long. 
Skagit  (skSg'It)  CO.  N  Wash.  1,916  D  pop.  9,  X  Mount  Vernon. 
Skagit  River,  British  Columbia,  200  m.  Cascade  Mts.  to  Puget  Sound. 

Skala  (ska'la)  tp.  E  Galicia  prov.  Austria 

Skalat  (ska'lat)  tp.  E  Galicia  prov.  Austria 

SkalitZ  (ska'li ts)  town,  Neutra  co.  Hungary 

Skaneateles  (skSn-g-5t'lgz)  tp.  &   vil.   Ouondag.a  CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil. 

pop.  2.  —  lake,  Onondaga  and  Cayuga  cos.  N.  Y.  45  D. 
Skaptar  Jokull  (skap'tar  yo-kool')  volcanic  mts.  S  E  Iceland. 
Skaraborg  (ska'i-a-bSrg')  prov.  S  Sweden,  3,307  D  pop.  247,  #  Mariestad. 
SkelllgS  (skSl'ligz)  three  isls.  Kerry  co.  Ireland  ;  Great  Skellig,  710  ft.  high. 
Sklddaw  (skid'a)  mt.  Cumberland  co.  England,  3,022  ft.  high. 
Sklerniewice  (skySr-ue-wet'sa)  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Hussia  in  Europe 

Skipton  (skTp'tgn)  town,  York  co.  England 

Skopelos  (sko-pa'los)  one  of  the  N.  Sporades  isls.  Mgean  sea,  Greece  ;  belongs 

to  the  uome  of  Euboea,  32  D 

Skowhegan  (skow-he'gan)  tp.  &  vil.  Somerset  co.  Me tp. 

Skunk  River,  riv.  lo.  275  m.  long,  Hamilton  co.  to  Mississippi  river. 

Skvlra  (skve'ra)  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Skye  (ski)  isl.  Inner  Hebrides,  Inverness  co.  Scotland,  547  D 

Slagelse  (slii'gel-se)  town,  Seeland  isl.  Denmark 

Slater  (sla'ter)_vil."Saliue  co.  Mo 

Slatington  (sla'tTng-tgn)  bor.  Lehigh  co.  Pa 

SlatOUSt  (sla-toosf)  mfg.  town,  Ufa  govt.  Russia,  in  Ural  Mts 

Slave  Coast,  coast  of  Guinea,  W  Africa,  bet.  Lagos  &  Volta  rivers. 

Slaviansk  (slav'yansk')  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Slavonla  (sl,3-vo'ni-.a)  the  E  part  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Croatia  &  Slavonia, 

a  part  of  Hungary,  3,656  D  pop.  381,  *  Esseg. 
Sleswiok  (slSs'wTk)  Ger.  Schleswio  (shlas'weo)  spt.  town,  Baltic  sea,  Prussia 
Sleswick-Holstein  (-hol'stlu)  Ger.  Schleswig-Holstein  (shlas'wto-hol'stin) 

prov.  Prussia,  7,273  D  pop.  1,217,  *  Kiel. 
Sley  or  Schlei,  The  (-shli)  arm  of  Baltic  sea,  E  coast  of  Sleswick-Holstein. 

Sleydinge  (sli'dTn'Hg)  mfg.  vil.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Sliedrecht  (sle'drgKt")  vil.  S.  Holland  prov.  Netherlands 

Sligo  (sli'go)  CO.  Ireland,  721  D  pop.  98.  —  spt.  its  X,  on  Sligo  Bay,  pop.  11. 
Slivno  (slev'no)  or  Sliven  (sle'van)  town,  East  Roumelia,  G5  m.  N  by  E  of 

Adrianople 

Slobodskoi  (slob-ods-koi')  town,  Viatka  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

SlOChteren  (sl5K'ter-en)  tp.  Groningen  prov.  Netherlands 

Slonim  (slo'nem)  tow"n,  Grodno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Slough  (slou)  vil.  Buckingham  co.  England 

Sluls  or  Sluys  (slois)  commune  &  town,  Zealand,  Netherlands ;  naval  battle 

in  1340 com. 

SlUtsk  (slootsk)  town,  Minsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  63  m.  S  of  Minsk 

Smaalenene  (sma-la-na'na)  prov.  Norway,  1,599  D  pop.  120,  *  Erederikshald. 
SmedereVO  (smgs'da-ra'vo)  or  Semendria  (se.men'dre-a)  town,  Servia,  on 

Danube  river 

Smeinogorsk  (zma-n6-gorsk')  min.  town,  Tomsk  govt.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia 

SmichOW  (sme-Kow')  vil.  Bohemia,  Austria,  suburb  of  Prague 

Smilde  (smel'de)  tp.  Drenthe  prov.  Netherlands 

Smith,  CO.  N  Kan.  900  D  pop.  16,  X  Smith  Center.  —  co.  S  cen.  Miss.  030  D 
pop.  11,  X  Raleigh.  —  co.  middle  Term.  308  D  pop.  18,  X  Carthage.  —  co. 
N  E  Tex.  930  D  pop.  28,  X  Tyler. 
SmithQeld,  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Johnson  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Provi- 
dence CO.  R.  I.  tp.  pop.  3. 
Smith  Sound,  N  extremity  of  Baffin  Bay  ;  surveyed  1854. 

Smithtown  (smtth'to-ivn)  tp.  &  vil.  Suffolk  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Smithville  (smtth'vTl)  tp.  Brunswick  co.  N.  C 

Smoky  Hill  River,  Kan.  400  m.  long,  E  Col.  to  Solomon  river. 

Smoky  mountains,  Great,  range,  N.  C.  &  Term. ;  highest  is  Clingmans  Peak, 

6,660  ft.  Wayne  co.  N.  C. 
Smolensk  (smo-leusk')  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  21,638  D  pop.  1,339.  —  its  * 

pop.  34  ;  battles  in  1812. 
Smyrna  (smer'na)  vil.  Kent  co.  Del.  pop.  2.  —  Tur.  IzmE  (Iz-mer')  or  Aldin 
(i-deu')  vilayet,"W  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  the  .Slgean  sea,  17,370  D  pop.  1,391.  — 
its  *  a  spt.  pop.  187. 
Smyth  (smitli)  CO.  S  W  part  of  Va.  450  D  pop.  13,  X  Marion. 
Snake  River,  1,050  m.  long,  W  Wyo.  to  Columbia  riv.  —  riv.  Minn.  150  m. 
long,  Aitkin  co.  to  St.  Croix  riv.  —  riv.  Neb.  100  m.  long,  to  Niobrara  river. 

Sneek  (snak)  town,  W  part  of  Friesland  prov.  Netherlands 

Snlatyn  (sne-a'ten)  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria 

Snohomish  (sno-ho'mish)  CO.  N  W  Wash.  1,720  D  pop.  9.  —  its  X,  city,  pop.  2. 
Snovsrdon  (sno'dgn)  highest  mt.  Wales,  Carnarvon  co.  3,571  ft.  high. 

Snow  Hill,  toivn,  X  of  Worcester  co.  Md 

Snow  Mass  Mountain,  Elk  Range,  Col.  13,970  ft.  high. 
Snyder  (sni'der)  CO.  E  cen.  Pa.  325  D  pop.  18,  X  Middleburg. 

Soohaczew  (so-Ka'chev)  town,  Warsa,w  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Society  Hill,  tp.  &  vil.  Darlington  co.  S.  C tp. 

Society  Islands,  S  Pacific  ocean,  462  D  pop.  13,  #  Papeete  ;  chief  isl.  Tahiti ; 

French. 
Socorro  (so-kor'ro)  co.  N.  M.  15,476  D  pop.  10.  —  its  X,  a  city  on  Rio  Grande, 
pop.  2.  —  {Sp.  pron.  so-kor'ro)  town,  Boyaca  dept.  Colombia,  South  Amer- 
ica, pop.  12. 

Soderhamn  (sii'der-hanm)  town,  Gefleborg  prov.  Sweden  ;  govt,  armory 

Sbdermanland  (so'der-man-lanV)  agr.  prov.  S  E  Sweden,  2,631  D  pop.  155, 
%  Nykoping. 
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Pop. 
Sodus  (so^dus)  tp.  &  vil.  Wayne  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Soepa  (soo'pa)  native  state,  on  Boni  Gulf,  Celebes  isl.  Malay  Archipelago 18 

Soerabaya  or  Surabaya  (soo'ra-bi'a)  Dutch  residency,  N  E  part  of  Java  isL 

Malay  Arch.  pop.  1,597.  —  its  #  a  spt.  on  Madura  Strait,  pop.  133. 
Soerakarta  or  Surakarta  (soo-ra-kar'ta)  Dutch  residency,  cen.  Java  isl.  pop. 

883.  —  its  #,  a  ft.  city,  on  Solo  riv.  pop.  10. 
Soest  (sost)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  13  m.  N  N  E  of  Arnsberg. .         14 

Sofia  (so-f e'a)  city,  *  of  Bulgaria,  Turkey  in  Europe 42 

Sogirma  (so-ger'ma)  town,  Gando  kingdom,  Sudan,  cen.  Africa 9 

Sogliano  (sol-ya'no)  town  &  coiniiiune,  Forli,  Italy com.  6 

Sohagpur  (so'hag-poor')  town,  Bagiielkhaud  agency,  Cen.  India,  90  m.  E  by  N 

of  Jabalpur g 

Sohar  (so'har')  spt.  tovra,  Oman,  S  E  Arabia,  120  m.  N  W  of  Maskat 9 

Sohl  (sol^  CO.  Hungary,  1,052  D  pop.  98,  *  Neusohl. 

Sohrau  (so'rou)  Silesicm  Zyory  (se-o're)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia 5 

Soissons  (swas'soN')  anc.  ft.  town,  dept.  Aisne,  Prance,  on  Aisne  river 11 

Sokal  (so'kal)  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  on  Bug  river 7 

SokotO  (so-ko-to')  empire,  E  Niger  region,  Sudan,  Africa,  121,000  D  pop.  9,800, 

#  Wurno,  on  Gaudi  riv.  pop.  15 ;  attached  by  treaty  to  the  ter.  of  British 
Royal  Niger  Co.  —  town  iu  N  W  part  of  same,  pop.  .20. 

Sokotra  (so-ko'tra  or  sok'o-tra)  isl.  Indian  Ocean,  S  of  Arabia,  1,382  D  pop.  10, 

#  Tamarida ;  British. 

Solana  (so-la'na)  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain 7 

Solano  (so-la'uo)  CO.  Cal.  960  D  pop.  21,  X  Suisun  City. 

Soldin  (sol-den')  walled  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 6 

Solebay  (sol'ba).     See  SouTHWOLD. 

Solebury  (sol'ber-T)  tp.  Bucks  CO.  Pa 2 

Solent,  The  (-so'leut)  sea  bet.  Isle  of  Wight  &  Eng.  18  m.  long,  3  m.  wide. 

Solesmes  (so'lam')  town,  dept.  Nord,  Prance,  on  Selle  river 6 

Soleure   (so'lur')   Ger.  SoLOTHUEN  (so'lo-tobrn')  canton,  Switzerland,  302  CI 

pop.  86.  —  its  #,  on  Aar  riv.  pop.  7. 
Solferino  (sol'fer-e'uft)  vil.  Lombardy,  Italy,  20  m.  N  N  W  of  Mantua  ;  battle 
in  1859. 

Solihull  (sol-T-hul')  town  &  par.  Warwick  co.  England par.  5 

Solingen  (so'IIng-eu)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia ;  famous  for  cutlery 37 

Soller  (sol-yar')  town,  N  W  coast,  Majorca  isl.  Mediterranean  sea;  Spanish. ..  7 

Solo  (so'lo)  or  Sambaya  (siim-bl'ii)  largest  riv.  Java  isl.  356  m.  to  Java  Sea. 
Sologne  (so'loii')  anc.  dist.  France,  now  depts.  Loik-et-Chee  &  Loieet. 

Solola  (so-lo'la)  town,  Guatemala  state,  Central  America 6 

Solomon  (sol'o-mon),  or  Salomon  (sSl'o-mon),  Islands,  group,  E  of  New 
Guinea,  S  Pac.  oc.  12,000  D  pop.  110 ;  N  W  part,  German ;  S  E  part,  British. 

Solt  (solt)  Ger.  Solth  (solt)  town.  Pest  co.  Hungary 6 

Solway  Firth  (sol'wa-)  inlet,  Irish  Sea,  between  Eng.  &  Scot.  38  m.  long. 
Somali  (so-male)  ter.  between  equator  &  Gulf  of  Aden,  part  of  Italian  East 
Africa,  250,000  □  pop.  1,000. 

Sombrerete  (som-bra-ra'ta)  min.  town,  Zacatecas  state,  Mexico 12 

Somergcm  (som'er-oSm')  town,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 6 

Somers  (sam'erz)''tp.  Preble  co.  0 ^ 2 

Somerset  (sQm'er-sgt)  co.  N  W  Me.  3,604  D  pop.  33,  X  Norridgewock.  .-co. 
S  E  Md.  365  CJ  pop.  24,  X  Princess  Anne.  —  co.  N  cen.  N.  J.  303  C  pop.  28, 
X  SomerviUe.  —  co.  S  Pa.  1,106  D  pop.  37,  X  Somerset.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Bristol 
CO.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Niagara  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city, 
X  cf  Pulaski  co.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  bor.  X  of  Somerset  co. 
Pa.  tp.  pop.  3,  bor.  pop.  2.  —  or  Somersetshire  (sum'er-sgt-ehir)  CO.  Eng- 
land, 1,G40  D  pop.  484,  X  Bath. 

Somersworth  (stim'erz-wortli)  tp.  Strafford  co.  N.  H G 

Somervell  (sum'er-vll)  CO?  N  Tex.  200  D  pop.  3,  X  Glen  Rose. 

Somerville  (stim'er-vil)  city,  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  40 ;  suburb  of  Boston. 

—  bor.  X  of  Somerset  co.  N.  J.  pop.  4. 
Somme  (s6mm)  riv.  Prance,  117  m.  long,  St.  Quentin  to  English  Channel.  ^ 

dept.  N  W  Prance,  2,379  D  pop.  546,  *  Amiens. 
Sommerda  (som-mgr'da)  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  13  m.  N  N  E  of  Erfurt.  5 

Sommerf eld  (som'mgr-fglt)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 11 

Somonauk  (s6m'o-nak)  tp.  &  vil.  Dekalb  co.  Ill tp.  4 

Siinderborg  (sou'def-boro)  town,  S  W  coast  Alsen  isl.  Prussia 6 

Sondershausen  (son'derz-how'zen)  a  #  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  Ger.  7 

S'o'ndre  BergenhUUS  (son'dra  bgr'gen-hoos')  prov.  Norway,  6,024  O  pop.  128, 

#  Bergen. 

Sondre  Trondhjem  (-trond'ygm)  prov.  Nor.  7,188  D  pop.  124,  *  Trondhjem. 

SondriO  (son'dre-o)  prov.  Lombardy,  Italy,  1,261  D  pop.  130,  *  Sondrio. 

Sone  (son)  riv.  India,  440  m.  long,  Berdr  dist.  to  Ganges  river. 

Song-ka  (song'-ka')  riv.  Yunnan  prov.  China,  to  Gulf  of  Tonquin,  600  m.  long. 

Sonipat  (so/ne-paf)  town,  Delhi  div.  Punjab,  Br.  India,  27  m.  N  N  W  of  Delhi        VI 

Sonneberg  (son'ne-bero')  town,  Saxe-Meiningen  duchy,  Germany 11 

Sonnenburg  (son'nen-bSoro')  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 6 

Sonoma  (so-no'ma)  CO.  W  Cal.  1,548  D  pop.  33,  X  Santa  Rosa.  —  tp.  &  vU.  So- 
noma CO.  Cal.  on  Sonoma  Creek,  tp.  pop.  3. 
Sonora  (so-no'ra)  city,  X  of  Tuolumne  co.  Cal.  pop.  1.  —  state,  Mex.  76,900  □ 

pop.  135,  *  Hermosillo.  —  town,  Sonora  state,  Mex.  on  Sonora  riv.  pop.  8. 
Sonora  Pass,  Sierra  Nevada,  Alpine  co.  Cal.  10,000  ft.  high. 
Sonpur  (son'poor')  or  Sohanpur  (so'han-poor')  state,  E  part  of  Cen.  Provinces, 

India,  900  D  pop.  131.  —  its  *. 

Sonsonate  (son-so-na'ta)  town,  Salvador,  Central  America 10 

Sora  (so'rJi)  city,  Caserta  prov.  Italy -  5 

Soragna  (so-ran'ya)  town,  18  m.  N  W  of  Parma,  Italy 5 

Soran  (so'ran')  town,  Bohilkhand  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 11 

Sorano  (so-rii'no)  vil.  &  commune,  Italy,  5  m.  N  E  of  Pitigliano com.  6 

Sorau  (so'rou)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 13 

Sorel  (so-rgl')  town,  #  of  Richelieu  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada 7 

Soresina  (so-ra-se'na)  town,  Itnly,  14  m.  N  W  of  Cremona 7 

Soria  (so're-S)  prov.  Spain,  3.S3G  III  pop.  151.  —  its  #  on  Douro  riv.  pop.  6. 
Soriano  (so-re-a'no)  town,  Italy,  pop.  5.  ^  dept.  Uruguay,  South  America, 

3,560  D  pop.  27,  *  Mercedes. 

Soroka  (so-ro'ka)  town,  Bessarabia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe t 

Soroksar  (so'rok'sar')  town,  Pest  co.  Hungiry C 

Sorrento  (sor-rgn'to)  coast  town,  Italy,  S  side'  of  Naples  Bay 20 

Sorso  (sor'so)  town,  N  W  part  of  Sardinia  isl.  0  m.  N  of  Sassari, 6 

Sortino  (sor-te'no)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 8 

Sosnitsa  (sos-net'sa)  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 6 

Sotte^lle-les-Rouen  jsot'vel'-la'-rob'oN')  vil.  dept.  Seine-Infgrieure,  France        13 
Souch  Bulak  (sobch'  boo-lak')  town,  Azerbaijan  prov.  Persia,  S  of  Lake  Urmia  6 

Soudan  (soo'dan').     See  SnpAx. 
Soulanges  (soo'loNzh')  co.  Quebec  prov.  Can.  138  D  pop.  10,  X  Coteau  Landing. 

Soure  (.=8'ra)  town,  Estremadura  prov.  Portugal 6 

South  Airican  Republic,  or  The  Transvaal  (-trans-val'),  rep.  E  part  of  8 

Africa,  113,642  D  pop.  about  680,  *  Pretoria. 

South  Amboy  (-am-boy')  tp.  &  bor.  Middlesex  co.  N.  J tp.  4 

South  America.    See  America. 

Southampton  (siSth-hamp'ton)  CO.  S  E  Va.  567  D  pop.  20,  X  Jerusalem.  ^  tp. 

Burlington  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2".  —  tp.  &  vil.  Suffolk  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  8.  —  spt. 

town,  Hampshire,  England,  pop.  65. 


D means  square  miles;  *,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining ;  apt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2 — 1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.    See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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Sontb  Arcot  (-ar'kot)  dist.  Madras,  Br.  India,  4,873  D  pop.  1,974,  *  Gudalur. 
South  Australia  (-as-tra'll-a)  Br.  col.  Australia,  903,690  D  pop.  315,  *  Adelaide. 

South  Bend,  city,  X  of  St.  Joseph  co.  Ind 

South  Berwick  (-bei'wik)  tp.  S:  vil.  York  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1. 

South  Bethlehem  (-bSth'le-hem)  bor.  Northampton  co.  Pa 

Southboro  (south'bQr-r6)  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass tp. 

South  Brabant  (-bra-banf)  prov.  Belgium,  1,208  D  pop.  1,128,  *  Brussels. 

Southbrldge  (south'brij)  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass tp. 

South  Brunswick  (-briiuz'wik)  tp.  Middlesex  co.  N.  J 

South  Carolina  (-kSr-S-li'ua)  state,  U.  S.  A.  30,570  D  pop.  1,151,  #  Columbia. 

South  Chester  (-ches'ter)  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pa 

South  Dakota  (-d.vko'ta)  state,  N  W  U.  S.  A.  77,650  D  pop.  329,  *  Pierre. 

Southeast,  tp.  Putnam  co.  N.  Y 

South  Easton  (-est'ou)  bor.  Northampton  co.  Pa 

Southfleld  (sowth'feid)  tp.  Richmond  co.  N.  Y 

South  Georgia  (-j6r'je-a)  isl.  S  Atlantic  ocean,  E  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  1,000  Q. 

South  Hadley  (-hSd'lt )"tp.  &  vil.  Hampshire  co.  Mass tp. 

South  Haven  (-ha'ven)  tp.  &  vil.  Van  Buren  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 
South  Holland  (-hol'aud)  prov.  Netherlands,  1,166  D  pop.  9C7,  *  The  Hague. 

South  Huntingdon  ("hfiut'Ing-don)  tp.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa 

Southington  (south'Ing-tou)  tp.  &  vil.  Hartford  co.  Conn tp. 

South,  or  Middle,  Island,  cen.  &  largest  isl.  of  New  Zealand,  520  m.  long, 

58,525  D  pop.  345,  chief  towns,  Dunedin  &  Christchurch. 
South  Kanara  (-ka-nii'ra)  dist.  Madras,  Br.  lud.  3,902  D  pop.  918,  #  Mangalur. 

South  Kingston  (-kingz'tou)  tp.  Washington  co.  R.  I 

South  Lebanon  (-ISb'a-nou)  tp.  Lebanon  co.  Pa 

South  Louisville  (-loo'is"-vil  or  -loo'l-vll)  vil.  Jefferson  co.  Ky 

South  Middleton  (-mld'I-tQn)  tp.  Cumberland  co.  Pa 

South  Milford  (-raTl'fgrd)  town,  Sussex  co.  Del 

South  Mills,  tp.  &  vil.  Camden  co.  N.  C tp. 

South  Moline  (-mo-len')  tp.  Rock  Island  co.  Ill 

South  Murderkill  (-mfir'der-kll)  tp.  Kent  co.  Del 

SouthOld  (south'old)  tp.  &  vil.  Suffolk  co.  N.  Y tp. 

South  Omaha  (-o'm<i-ha')  city,  Douglas  co.  Neb 

South  Orange,  bor.  Essex  co.  N.  J 

South  Park,  table-land,  S  of  Middle  Park,  Col.  45  m.  long,  1,200  D. 

South  Point,  tp.  Gaston  co.  N.  C 

Southport  (south'port)  tp.  Chemung  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  form.  Smithviixe, 

city,  X  of  Brunswick  co.  N.  C.  pop.  1.  ^  town,  Lancaster  co.  England,  on 

Irish  Sea,  pop.  43. 

South  Saint  Paul  (-sant  pal)  city,  Dakota  co.  Minn 

South  Shetland  (-shet'land)  arch.  600  m.  S  of  Cape  Horn,  S  Atlantic  ocean. 

South  Stockton  (-stSk'ton)  town,  York  co.  England,  on  Tees  river 

Southwark(suth'erk)  bor.  Surrey  co.  England  ;  cml.  quarter  of  London. 

South  Weald  (-weid)  par.  Essex  co.  England 

Southwell  (south'vvel)  anc.  Saxon  town,  Nottingham  co.  England ;  fine  cathe- 
dral ;  Charles  I.  surrendered  to  the  Scotch  near  here,  1646 

South  Whitehall  (-hwlt'hal)  tp.  Lehigh  CO.  Pa 

South  Williamsport  (-wil'yamz-port)  bor.'Lycoming  co.  Pa 

SouthwoldBay,  bayj_coa3t  Sussex  co.  England;  naval  battles  1665,  1672. 

SovicUle  (so-ve-chel'la)  vil.  &  commune,  Siena  prov.  Tuscany,  Italy com. 

Sowerby  (sou'er-be)  town,  York  co.  England 

Sowerby  Bridge,  town.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England 

Spa  (spa,  Fr.  &  Flemish  spa)  watering  place,  Liege  prov.  Belgium 

Spain  (span)  Sp.  Espaka  (es-pau'ya)  kingdom,  S  W  Europe,  197,670  D  pop. 

17,566,  *  Madrid. 
SpalatO  (spa-la'to)  or  Spalatro  (spa-lS'tro)  anc.  Spala'tum  &  Salo'ha,  spt. 

city,  Dalmatia  prov.  Austria  ;  Diocletian  died  here,  A.  D.  313 

Spalding  (spal'dlng)  CO.  Ga.  189  D  pop.  13,  X  Griffin.  —  town,  Lincoln  co. 

England,  on  Welland  riv.  pop.  9. 

Spandau  (span'dow)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Spanish  Fork  (span'Ish-)  city,  Utah  co.  Ut 

Spanish  Town,  town,  Jamaica  isl.  W.  Indies,  on  Cobre  river 

Sparrows  Point  (spar'roz  point)  vil.  Baltimore  co.  Md 

Sparta  (spar'ta)  city,  Randolph  co.  111.  pqp.  2.  ^  tp.  &  vil.  Kent  co.  Mich.  tp. 

pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Sussex  co.  N.  J.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Monroe 

CO.  Wis.  city  pop.  3.  ^  anc.  city,  Greece  ;  ruins  near  Mistra,  Morea. 
Spartanburg  (spSr'tan-bfirg)  co.  S.  C.  949  a  pop.  55,  X  Spartanburg.  —  tp.  & 

city,  Spartanburg  co.  S.  C.  tp.  pop.  14,  city  pop.  8. 
Spask  (spask)  town,  Riazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5.  —  town,  Tambov 

govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 
Spencer  (spgn'ser)  co.  Ind.  390  D  pop.  22,  X  Rockport.  —  co.  Ky.  200  D  pop. 

7,  X  Taylorsville.  —  vil.  X  of  Owen  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester 

CO.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  9.  ^  tp.  &  vil.  Tioga  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of 

Clay  CO.  Iowa,  pop.  2. 

Speyer  (spir)  often  written  Spires,  city,  #  of  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Germany 

Spezzia  (spat'se-a)  isl.  Argolis  &  Corinth  nome,  Greece,  in  Nauplia  Gulf,  26  D 

Spiceland  (spis'land)  tp.  &  vO.  Henry  co.  Ind tp. 

SpilimbergO  (spe-lem-ber'go)  town,  Udine  prov.  Italy 

Spinazzola  (spe-nat'so-la)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy 

Spink  (spink)  CO.  cen.  S.  Dak.  1,505  D  pop.  1,  X  Redfield. 

Spltai  (spit'al)  town,  Carinthia  prov.  Austria,  on  Drave  river 

SpltalHelds  (spTt'al-f  eldz)  dist.  of  E  London,  England  ;  silk  workers 

Spithead  (splt'hgd)  roadstead,  S  of  Eng.  bet.  Portsea  isl.  &  Isle  of  Wight. 
Spitzbergen  (spTts-berg'en)  group  of  isls.  in  Arctic  Ocean,  80°  N  ;  Russian. 
Spliigen  Pass  (splii'gen-")  in  Alps,  bet.  Switzerland  &  Italy,  6,939  ft.  high. 
Spokane  (spo'kSn')  co.  E  Wash.  1,680  Q  pop.  37,  X  Spokane.  —  city,  Spokane 

CO.  Wash.  pop.  20. 

SpoletO  (spo-la'to)  city,  Perugia  prov.  Italy 

Spottsylvanla  (spot-sTl-va'ne-a)  CO.  N  B  Va.  400  D  pop.  14,  X  Spottsylvania 

Courthouse  ;  battles,  10-12  Slay,  1S64. 
Spree  (spra)  riv.  Germany,  220  m.  long,  Saxony  kingdom  to  Havel  river. 

Spremberg  (sprgm'bSro)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Spring  City,  bor.  Chester  co.  Pa 

Springfield  (spring'feld)  city,  X  of  Sangamon  co.  &  *  of  111.  pop.  25.  —  city, 

X  of  Hampden  co.  Mass.  pop.  44.  —  city,  X  of  Greene  co.  Mo.  pop.  22.  — tp.  & 

city,  X  of  Clark  co.  0.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  32.  —  tp.  Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  11. 

—  tp.  Bucks  CO.  Pa.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  &  vil.  Windsor  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 
Spring  Lake,  tp.  &  vil.  Ottawa  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Spring  Valley,  city,  Bureau  co.  111.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Cherokee  co.  Kan,  pop.  3. 

—  tp.  &  vil.  Fillmore  co.  Minn.  vil.  pop.  1. 

Springville  (sprTng'vil)  vil.  Erie  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Utah  co.  Ut.  pop.  3. 

Spring  water  (sprTng'wa-ter)  tp.  &  vil.  Livingston  co.  N.  Y tp. 

SpringwellS  (sprTng'welz)"  tp.  Wayne  co.  Mich 

Sprottau  (sprot'tou)  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Bober  river 

Srinagar  (sre'nii-gar')  dist.  Kashmir,  India,  2,550  D  pop.  133.  —  its  *  &  *  of 

Kashmir,  pop.  120. 
Stade  (stii'de)  govt.  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  2,620  D  pop.  338.  —  its  *  pop.  10. 

Staden  (stii'den)  tp.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Stafla  (8taf'a)'isl.  Hebrides,  Scotland ;  Fingal's  cave,  227  ft.  long,  66  ft.  Iiigh. 
StaHord  (stSf'ord)  co.  Kan.  792  D  pop.  9,  X  St.  John.  —  co.  Va.  245  D  pop.  7, 
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X  Stafford  Courthouse.  ^  tp.  Tolland  co.  Conn.  pop.  5.  —  or  Staffordshire 

(staf'ford-shir)  co.  England,  1,169  D  pop.  1,083.  —  its  *  pop.  20. 

Stafford'  Springs,  bor.  Tolland  co.  Conn 2 

Stagno  Grande  (stan'yo  gi-an'da)  town,  Dalmatia  prov.  Austria  ;  salt  works.  5 

Staines  (stanz)  town,  Middlesex  co.  England,  on  Thames  river 5 

Stalimni  (sta-lem'ne)  Turkish  isl.  jEgean  sea,  160  D  pop.  8,  #  Lemnos. 
Stalybridge  (sta'li-brij)  town  &  par.  Cheshire,  England ;  cotton  mfg. ..  town        27 
Stamford  (stSm'ford)  tp.  &  bor.  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  16.  —  bor.  Lin- 
coln CO.  England,  pop.  8. 
Stamford  Bridge,  vil.  York  co.  England,  8  m.  E  N  E  of  York ;  Harold's  vic- 
tory, 1066. 

Stanberry  (stSn'ber-T)  city.  Gentry  co.  Mo , 2 

Standish  (stSn'dlsh)  tp.  Cumberland  co.  Me 2 

Stanford  (stSu'Iord)  vil.  X  of  Lincoln  co.  Ky.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y. 

pop.  2. 

Stanimaka  (stan'e-mii'ka)  town,  E.  Roumelia,  Turkey,  near  Philippopolis 12 

Stanislau  (stan' is-lou')  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria 22 

Stanislaus  (stSu-is-lou')  co.  Cal.  1,480  D  pop.  10,  X  Modesto. 

Stanley  (stau'lg)  co.  cen.  S.  Dak.  1,155  D  pop.  1,  X  Fort  Pierre.  —  tp.  York 

CO.  England,  p'op.  10.  —  town,  *  of  Falkland  Isls.  S  Atlantic  ocean. 
Stanley  Falls,  seven  cataracts  of  the  upper  Kongo  riv.  on  the  equator. 
Stanley  Pool,  expansion  of  Kongo  riv.  lat.  4°  S  ;  80  D. 
Stanly,  co.  cen.  N.  C.  390  n  pop.  12,  X  Albemarle. 
Stanovoi  Mountains  (stii-no-voi'-)  chain,  3,000  m.  long,  E  Siberia. 

Stansfield  (stanz'f eld)  town,  Y'ork  co.  England 11 

Stanstead  (stan'sted)  co.  S  E  Quebec  prov.  Can.  408  D  pop.  18,  X  Stanstead. 
Stanton  (stSn'ton)  co.  S  W  Kan.  672  D  pop.  1,  X  Johnson.  —  co.  Neb.  432  D 

pop.  5,  X  Stanton.  —  city,  X  of  Montcalm  co.  Mich.  pop.  1. 

Staphorst  (stapliorst)  vil.  &  par.  Overyssel  prov.  Netherlands par. 

Stapleton  (sta'pl-tou)  vil.  Gloucester  co.  England 

Staraia-Russa  (stii-rl'a-robs'sa)  town,  S  W  Novgorod  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 
Stara-Zagora  (sta/rii^za'go-ra)  or  £ski-Saghra  (es'ke-sii'grii)  town,  cen.  E. 

Roumelia,  Turkey,  49  m.  E  N  E  of  Phillippopolis 

Stargard  (star'gart)  mfg.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  24.  —•  walled 

town,  Dantzig  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

Starltza  (sta-ret'sa)  town,  Tver  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Volga  river 

Stark  (stark)  CO.  N  W  111.  290  D  pop.  10,  X  Toulon.  —  co.  S  W  N.  Dak.  1,310  D 

pop.  2,  X  Dickinson.  —  co.  O.  560  D  pop.  84,  X  Canton. 
Starke  (stark)  co.  N  W  Ind.  300  D  pop.  7,  X  Knox. 
Starkenburg  (star'ken-b55rg')  prov.  Hesse  state,  Germany,  1,165  D  pop.  420, 

#■  Darmstadt. 

Starkey  (stark'e)  tp.  &  vil.  Yates  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Starkville  (stark'vjl)  vil.  X  of  Oktibbeha  co.  Miss 

Starodub  (sta-ro-doob')  town,  Chernigov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Staroi  BykhOV  (sta-roi'  be-Kov')  town,  Mohilev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Staroi  Oskol  (sta-roi'  os-kol')  town,  Kursk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Starr  (star)  co.  S  Tex.  2,570  D  pop.  10,  X  Rio  Grande  City. 

Stassfurt  (stas'foort)  min.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia 

Staszow  (sta'shov)  town,  Radom  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Staten  Island  (stat'eu-)  isl.  Richmond  co.  N.  Y.  61  D  pop.  52,  X  Richmond. 

Statesburg  (stjits'bC'rg)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Sumter  co.  S.  C tp.  3 

Statesville  (stats'vll)  tp.  &  city,  Iredell  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  2. 
Staunton  (stan'ton)  tp.  &  vil.  Macoupin  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  2.  ^  city, 

X  of  Augusta  CO.  Va.  pop.  7. 
Stavanger  (sta-van'ger)  dist.  Norway,  3,531  O  pop.  117.  —  its  *,  spt.  pop.  24. 

Staveiey  (stav'li)  min.  town,  Derby  co.  England 8 

Stavropol  (stav-ro'pol)  govt.  N.  Caucasia,  Russia,  23,397  D  pop.  668.  —  its  * 

pop.  37. 

Stawell  (sta'wgl)  bor.  Victoria,  Australia 7 

Steams  (sternz)  CO.  cen.  Minn.  1,334  D  pop.  35,  X  St.  Cloud. 

Steele  (stel)  co.  S  E  Minn.  430  D  pop.  13,  X  Owatonna.  —  co.  E  N.  Dak.  720  P 

pop.  4,  X  Sherbrooke.  —  {pron.  sta'le)  or  Steyle  (sti'le)  town,  Rhine  Prov. 

Prussia,  pop.  7. 

Steelton  (stel'ton)  bor.  Dauphin  co.  Pa 9 

Steenbergen  (stan'bSro-eu)  town,  N.  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands 6 

Steenkerque  (stan'keKk')  vil.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  15  m.  N  N  E  of  Mons ; 

battle,  1S92. 

Steierdorf  (sti'er-d5rf )  town,  Krasso-Szoremy  co.  Hungary 9 

Stekene  (sta'ka-ne)  town,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 6 

StellenbOSCh  (stePlen-bosK')  div.  Cape  Colony,  S  Af.  457  Q  pop.  11.  —  its  *. 
StelviO,  Pass  of  (-stgl've-o)  Tyrol,  Austria,  Bormio  to  Glurns,  9,100  ft.  high. 

Stendal  (sten'dal)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Uehte  river 14 

Stephens  (ste'venz)  co.  N  Tex.  900  D  pop.  5,  X  Breckinridge. 
Stephenson  (stl'ven-son)  co.  N  111.  560  D  pop.  31,  X  Freeport. 

Stepney,  (stgp'ne)  par."&  suburb  of  London,  Middlesex  co.  England 99 

Sterling  (ster'ling)  tp.  &  city,  Whiteside  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  6.  —  tp. 

&  vil.  Rice  co.  Kan.  vil.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  &  vil.  Cayuga  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3. 

Sterlitamak  (stgr-le-ta-mak')  tovra,  Ufa  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 8 

Sternberg  (stgm'bero)  mfg.  town,  Moravia  prov.  Austria 14 

Stettin  (stgt-ten')  govt.  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  4,002  D  pop.  749.  ^  anc. 

spt.  &  mfg.  city,  #  of  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  116. 
Steuben  (stii'ben  or  stu-bgn')  co.  N  E  Ind.  330  D  pop.  14,  X  Angola.  —  co. 

N.  Y.  1,490  D  pop.  81,  X  Bath. 

Steubenville  (st!i'ben-vll)  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  0 13 

Stevens  (ste'venz)  CO.  S  W  Kan.  728  D  pop.  1,  X  Hugoton.  —  co.  W  Minn. 

576  D  pop.  5,  X  Morris.  —  co.  Wash.  6,194  D  pop.  4,  X  Fort  Colville. 

Stevens  Point,  city,  X  of  Portage  co.  Wis 8 

Stewart  (stii'art)  CO.  W  Ga.  450  D  pop.  16,  X  Lumpkin.  —  co.  cen.   Tenn. 

500  D  pop.  12,  X  Dover. 
Stewart  Island,  isl.  S  of  Middle  Isl.  New  Zealand,  665  D. 

Stewartsville  (stu'.arts-vtl)  tp.  Richmond  co.  N.  C 5 

Steyer  or  Steyr  (stl'er)  mfg.  town,  Upper  Austria  prov.  Austria 22 

Stigliano  (stel-ya'no)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 5 

Stillwater  (stll'wa-tgr)  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Minn.  pop.  11.  —  tp.  &  vil. 

Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4. 
Stirling  (ster'ling)  bor.  X  of  Sterling  co.  Scot,  on  Forth  riv.  pop.  16  ;  battle, 

1297.  —  or  Stirlingshire  (ster'llng-shir)  co.  Scot.  461  D  pop.  126,  X  Stirling. 
StOCkaoh  (stSk'aK)  town,  S  E  Baden,  Germany,  15  m.  N  W  of  Constance ;  bat- 
tles, 1799,  1800 2 

Stockbridge  (stSk'brlj)  tp.  &  vil.  Berkshire  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil. 
Madison  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Calumet  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Stockerau  (st5k'er-ow')  *o\^^l,  Lower  Austria,  on  arm  of  Danube  river 7 

Stockholm  (stok''liolm)  tp.  St.  Lawrence  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  prov.  S  E  Swe- 
den, 2,995  D  pop.  of  rural  district  153.  —  its  *  &  *  of  Sweden,  pop.  254. 
Stockport  (stok'port)  mfg.  bor.  &  town,  Chester  &  Lancaster  cos.  England, 

bor.  pop.  76,  town  pop.  70. 
Stockton  (stGk'ton)  city,  X  of  San  Joaquin  co.  Cal.  pop.  14. —  tp.  Camden  co. 

N.  J.  pop.  0. 
Stockton-on-Tees  (-tez)  mfg.  cml.  spt.  town,  Durham  co.  Eng.  on  Tees  river        50 
Stoddard  (stQd'ard^  agr.  co.  S  E  Mo.  840  D  pop.  17,  X  Bloomfield. 
Stoke,  East  (-stok)  vil.  Nottingh.am  co.  England,  near  Newark ;  b.ittle,  14S7. 


S,  e,  i,  o,  u,  long ;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  S,  B,  T,  5,  u,  shirt ;  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  obscure;  f iir,  last,  fall,  cSre ;  term ;  food,  f 65t,  fflrl_;  8  as  in  for  ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow ; 
a,  o,  U,  u,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  ch  as  in  chin ;  g  asin  get ;  q  a/tn  liQger,~Iink ;  ng  as  in  sing  ;  tb  as  in  thin ;  th  a»  in  tlxiue ;  I,  u,  &,  w,  B,  d,  o,  b,  k,  n  (see  p.  1719). 
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Stoke  Pogis  (stok  po'jis)  par.  Bucks  co.  England  ;  supposed  scene  of  Gray's 

"Elegy" " 

Stokes  (stoks)  agr.  co.  N  part  of  N.  C.  510  D  pop.  17,  X  Daubury. 

StOke-upon-Trent  (-trgnt)  bor.  &  town,  Stafford  co.  England bor. 

StOlberg  (stol'hSiG)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  7  m.  E  of  Aachen,  pop. 
11.  —  rafg.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5.  —  mfg.  town,  Zwickau  dist. 
Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  pop.  C. 

StOlp  (stolp)  mfg.  town,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  on  Stolpe  river 

StOlpe  (stol'pe)  riv.  60  m.  long,  W.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  to  Baltic  Sea. 
Stone,  agr.  co"  N  Ark.  619  D  pop.  7,  X  Mountain  View.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  S  W 
Mo.  516  O  pop.  7,  X  Galena.  —  mfg.  town,  Stafford  co.  England,  pop.  13. 

Stoneboro  (ston'bfir-ro)  rain.  bor.  Mercer  co.  Pa.  14  m.  N  E  of  Mercer 

Stoneham  (ston'am)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass tp. 

Stonehenge  (ston'henj)  megalithic  remains,  Salisbury  Plain,  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land ;  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  Druids'  temple. 

StonehOUSe,  parish,  Devon  co.  England  ;  suburb  of  Pljnnouth 

Stonewall  (ston'wal)  co.  N  W  Tex.  900  D  pop.  1,  X  Rayner. 

Stonlngton  (ston'Ing-tgn)  tp.  bor.  &  spt.  New  London  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  7. 

Stony  Greek,  vil.  Wentworth  co.  Ontario,  Can.  on  Lake  Ontario ;  battle  1813. 

Stony  Point,  tp.  &  vil.  Rockland  co.  N.  Y.  on  Hudson  river tp. 

Storey  (sto'rT)  min.  co.  W  Nev.  270  D  pop.  9,  X  Virginia  City. 

Storm  Lake,  vil.  X  of  Buena  Vista  co.  lo.  53  m.  W  of  Fort  Dodge 

Stormont  (stSr'mont)  CO.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  290  D  pop.  12,  X  Cornwall. 
Storoe  (sto'ro'e)  isl.  15  m.  long,  Norway,  30  m.  S  of  Bergen. 
Stor— Uman  (stor-oo'man)  lake,  25  m.  long,  Westerbotten  prov.  Sweden. 
Story  (sto'rT)  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  een.  lo.  576  D  pop.  18,  X  Nevada. 
StiitterltS  (stot'te-rTts')  vil.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  2  m.  S  E  of  Leipsic. . 
StOUghton  (sto'ton)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  18J  m.  S  of  Boston,  tp. 

pop.  5.  —  city,  Dane  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

Stourbridge  (stflr'brlj)  mfg.  town,  Worcester  co.  England,  on  Stour  river 

Stow  (sto)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  LamoiUe  co.  Vt. ;  summer  resort tp. 

Stradella  (stra-dgl'la)  mfg.  town,  Pavia  prov.  Italy,  11  m.  S  E  of  Pavia 

Straelen  (stra'len)  mfg.  vil.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  27  m.  N  W  of  Diisseldorf 

Strafford  (straf'ord)  agr.  &'  mfg.  co.  S  E  N.  H.  376  D  pop.  38,  X  Dover. 

Strait  of  Belle  isle  (-bSl  II')  between  Labrador  &  Newfoundland. 

Strait  Ol  Bonifacio  (-bo-nc-fa'cho)  between  Corsica  &  Sardinia  islands. 

Strait  of  Dover  (-do'ver)  22  m.  wide,  between  England  &  France. 

Strait  of  Gibraltar  (-jl-bral'tar)  15  m.  wide,  between  Spain  &  Africa ;  joins 

Mediterranean  sea  to  Atlantic  ocean. 
Strait  of  Korea  (-ko-re'a)  narrow  sea  joining  Sea  of  Japan  to  Yellow  Sea. 
Strait  of  Mackinac  (-mSk'T-na)  4  m.  wide,  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Huron. 
Strait  of  malacca  f-ma-15k'.j)  520  m.  long,  bet.  Malay  Pen.  &  Sumatra  island. 
Strait  of  Messina  (-mis-se'nii)  20  m.  long,  bet.  Sicily  isl.  &  Italy. 
Strait  of  OtrantO  (-o-tran'to)  80  m.  long ;  joins  Adriatic  eea  to  Medit.  sea. 
Strait  of  Sunda  (-sun'da)  90  m.  broad,  between  Java  &  Sumatra  islands. 
Straits  Settlements,  Malay  Pen.  1,472  D  pop.  507,  *  Singapore ;  Brit,  colony. 
StrakonitZ  (strii'ko-nlts')  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Wotawa  river. . . . 
Stralsund  (striil's65nt)  govt.  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  1,549  D  pop.  208.  —ft. 

town  in  same,  pop.  28 ;  sieges,  1628,  1678,  1715,  &  1807. 

Stranraer  (stran-rar')  cml.  spt.  town,  Wigtown  co.  Scotland 

Strasburg  (strSz'bQrg)  tp.  &  bor.  Lancaster  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  2,  bor.  pop.  1.  — 

Ger.  Steassbukq  (stras'bSSro)  mfg.  cml.  ft.  city,  *  of  Alsace-Lorraine  prov. 

Germany,  pop.  124.  —  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  5.  —  mfg. 

town,  W.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6. 

StrasnltZ  (stras'nlts)  towii,  Moravia  prov.  Austria,  on  March  river 

Stratford  (strat'fgrd)  tp.  &  vil.  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  town  &  port  of 

entry,  X  of  Perth  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  on  Avon  riv.  pop.  10. 
Stratford,  Langthorne  (ISng'thSm-)  town,  Essex  CO.  Eng.  ;  suburb  of  London 
Stratford-le-Bow  (-le-bo')  town,  Middlesex  co.  England  ;  suburb  of  London. 
Stratford-upon-Avon  (-a'von)  town,  Warwick  co.  England,  on  N  bank  Avon 

riv.  ;  Shakespeare  was  bom  &  buried  here 

Strathmore  (strath'mor')  lowland  dist.  Scotland,  S  of  Grampian  Hills. 
Strath  Spey  (strSth  spa')  dist.  &  valley,  70  m.  long,  Inverness,  Elgin,  and 

Banff  cos.  Scotland. 

Stratton  (strSt'on)  vil.  N  E  Cornwall  co.  England  ;  battle,  1643 

Straubing  (strou'blng)  cml.  town,  Bavaria,  Germany,  near  Danube  river 

Strausberg  (strous'bSrs)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Streator  (stri'tgr)  min.  vil.  La  Salle  co.  HI.  on  Vermilion  river 

Strehlen  (stra'fen)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Ohlau  river 

Strlegau  (stre'gow)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  33  m.  W  S  W  of  Breslau 
StromboU  (strom'bo-le)  isl.  12  m.  in  circuit,  Lipari  Isls.  Mediterranean  sea. . . 

Stronsa  (strSn'sa)  isl.  7\  m.  long,  Orkney  Isls.  Scotland 

Strood  (strood)  town,  Kent  co.  England,  on  Medway  river 

Stroud  (stroud)  mfg.  town,  Gloucester  co.  England , 

Stroudsbnrg  (stroudz'bfirg)  bor.  X  of  Monroe  co.  Pa.  on  Brodheads  Creek.  . . 
Stry  (stre)  riv.  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  110  m.  long,  Carpathian  Mts.  to  Dniester 

riv.  .—  ft.  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  on  Stry  riv.  pop.  13. 

Stuart  (stu'art)  vil.  Adair  &  Guthrie  cos.  lo.  40  m.  W  of  Des  Moines 

Stuhlwelssenbnrg  (stool-wl'sen-bo^ro')  agr.  CO.  S  W  Hungary,  1,605  D  pop. 

19G.  —  its  #,  a  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  16  m.  N  E  of  Lake  Balatony,  pop.  28. 

Stump  Sound,  tp.  Onslow  co.  N.  C 

Stura  (stob'ra)  riv.  Cuneo  prov.  N  W  Italy,  70  m.  long,  to  Tanaro  river. 

Sturbridge  (stiJr'brlj)  mfg.  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass tp. 

Sturgeon  Bay,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Door  CO.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2. 
Sturgis  (stfir'jTs)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  St.  Joseph  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 
Sturt  Mountain  (stQrt-)  the  summit  of  Gawler  Range,  South  Australia. 
Stutsman  (stiits'man)  CO.  N.  Dak.  2,304  D  pop.  5,  X  Jamesto%\-n. 
Stuttgart  (stoot'gart)  mfg.  city,  *  of  Wiirttemberg,  Ger.  on  Nesenbach  river 

Stuyvesant  (sti'ves-ant)  tp.  Columbia  co.  N.  Y.  on  Hudson  river 

Styr  (ster)  riv.  GaDcia,  Austria,  Sz  Volhynia,  Russia,  200  m.  long,  to  Pripet  riv. 

Styria  (stir'i-a)  prov.  Austria,  8,670  D  pop.  1,283,  *  Gratz. 

Suabia  (swa'bl-a)  anc.  SnE'viA,  dist.  S  W  Bavaria,  S  Germany,  3,791  D  pop. 

668,  *  Augsburg. 
Suakin  (swa/kTn)  or  Sawakln  (sa-wa'kTn)  spt.  Nubia,  Africa,  on  Red  Sea,  lat. 

19^  6'  N  ;  in  British  occupation 

Subiaco  (sob-be-a'ko)  tovra,  cen.  Italy,  on  Tevemo  riv.  31  m.  E  of  Rome 

Subiiava  (soob-te-a'va)  town,  Nicaragua,  Cen.  Am.  about  100  m.  from  Pac.  oc. 
Sucarnoochee  Creek  (siik-ar-no6'che-)  riv.  Miss.  100  m.  long,  to  Tombighee  riv. 
Suchona  (soo-Ko'nii)  riv.  S  W  Vologda  govt.  Russia,  250  ra.  long,  to  Dwina  river. 
Siicbteln  (sUK'teln)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  19  m.  W  N  W  of  Diisseldorf. 
Sucre  (soo'kre) /orm.  Chtjquisaca,  city,  #  of  Chuquisaca  dept.  Bolivia,  South 

America ;  seat  of  govt,  of  Bolivia  after  1893 

Suczawa  (sijo-cha'wa)  riv.  Austria,  100  m.  long,  Bukowina  to  Sereth  riv.  — 

town,  Bukowina  duchy,  Austria,  near  Suczawa  river,  pop.  10. 
Suda  (soo'da)  riv.  Russ.  In  Europe,  140  m.  long,  Olonetz  govt,  to  Sheksna  river. 
Sudan  (sob'dan')  region,  cen.  Africa,  S  of  Sahara  &  Libyan  deserts,  about 

2,000,000  D 50,000 

Sudbury  (siJd'ber-T)  mfg.  town,  Suffolk  co.  England,  on  Stour  river 7 

Sneca  (swS'ka)  town,  Spain,  on  Jucar  riv.  20  m.  S  E  of  Valencia 9 

Suez  (soo-ez')  prov.  Egypt,  at  N  end  of  Red  Sea,  5  D  pop.  11.  —  its  #,  a  spt.  at 

S  end  of  canal,  pop.  11. 
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Tap. 
Snffleld  (siif'eld)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Hartford  co.  Conn.  16  m.  N  of  Hartford,  .tp.         3 
Suffolk  (siif'ok)  CO.  E  Mass.  45  D  pop.  485,  X  Boston.  —  agr.  co.  S  E  N.  T. 
720  D  pop.  62,  X  Riverhead.  —  vil.  X  of  Nansemond  co.  Va.  pop.  3.  —  agr.  & 
past.  CO.  England,  1,475  D  pop.  369,  X  Ipswich. 
Sugar  Creek,  lU.  65  m.  long,  McLean  co.  to  Salt  Creek,  —or  Rock  River, 
Ind.  100  m.  long,  Clinton  co.  to  Wabash  riv.  ^  riv.  Ind.  85  m.  long,  Henry  co. 
to  E  Fork  of  White  Riv.  —  tp.  Clinton  co.  111.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Boone  co.  Ind.  pop. 
3. .—  tp.  Hancock  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Vigo  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Randolph 
CO.  Mo.  pop.  9.  —  tp.  Stark  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Wayne  co.  0.  pop.  2. 

Sugar  Notch,  min.  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  5  m.  S  W  of  Wilkesbarre 3 

Sugar  River,  Wis.  70  m.  long,  Dane  co.  flows  into  Peeatonica  river. 

Sugud  (soo'good)  or  Sogiid  (so'giid)  town,  Brusa  vilayet,  N  W  Asia  Minor. . .  7 

Suhl  {sobV)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  30  m.  S  W  of  Erfurt 10 

Suir  (shoor)  riv.  Ireland,  100  m.  long,  Devil's  Bit  Mts.  to  Waterford  Harbor. 

Sulsun  Bay  (soo'e-sobn'-)  12  m.  long.  Contra  Costa  &  Solano  cos.  Cal. 

Snjar  (soo-niir')  riv.  Estremadura,  Spain,  100  ra.  long  to  Guadiana  river. 

Suket  (soo-kaf)  a  Sutlej  hill  state,  attached  to  Punjab  prov.  Brit.  India,  420  Q        46 

Sukhum  Kale  (sob-Koom'  ka-la')  ft.  spt.  Abkasia,  N  W  part  of  Kutais  govt. 

Trans-Caucasia,  Russia 2 

Sukkor  (stik'flr')  town,  Sind,  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  on  Indus  river 13 

Sukyt  (soo'kTf)  native  Sutlej  state,  Punjab  prov.  Iiidia,  pop.  44.  —  its  *. 
Suleimanla  (soo-la-ma-ne'a)  town,  Mosul  vilayet,  Kurdistan,  Turkey  in  Asia.  5 

Sulen  Islands  (soblen-)  group  off  coast  of  Nordre  Bergenhuus  prov.  Norway. 
Suliman  Mountains  (s5o-le-man'-)  mt.  range,  bet.  Afghanistan  &  Punjab, 
India  ;  highest  peak,  Takht-i-Suliman  ("  throne  of  Solomon  ")  11,301  ft.  high. 
Sullivan  (sul'i-van)  CO.  W  Ind.  440  D  pop.  22.  —  its  X  pop.  2.  —  agr.  &  past. 
CO.  N  Mo.  656  CT  pop.  19,  X  Milan.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  N.  H.  547  D  pop.  17, 
X  Newport.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  E  part  of  N.  Y.  911  D  pop.  31,  X  Monti- 
cello.  ^  CO.  N  Pa.  446  O  pop.  12,  X  Laporte.  —  agr.  co.  E  Tenn.  410  D  pop. 
21,  X  Blountsville.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Moultrie  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  1. 

—  tp.  Madison  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Laurens  co.  S.  C.  pop.  2. 
Sully  (siil'i)_co.  cen.  S.  Dak.  1,050  D  pop.  2,  X  Onida. 

Sulmona  (sool-mo'na)  mfg.  town,  Aquila  prov.  Abruzzi,  Italy 13 

Sulphur  Fork  of  Red  River,  N  E  Tex.  200  m.  long,  flows  into  Red  River. 

Sulphur  Springs,  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Hopkins  co.  Tex.  85  m.  E  N  E  of  Dallas 3 

Sultan  Mountain,  peak  of  San  Juan  Mts.  Col.  13,366  ft.  high. 

Sultanpur  (sQl'tan-poor')  dist.  Rai  Bareli  div.  Oudh,  British  India,  1,701  D. . .    1,000 

SulU  Islands  (soo'loo'-)  between  Borneo  &  Mindanao  isls.  Malay  Arch.  950  D 

pop.  75,  *  Sulu,  "lop.  6 ;  Spanish. 

Sulz  (sdolts)  town.  Upper  Alsace  dist.  Germany,  15  m.  S  S  W  of  Colmar 5 

Sulzbach  (soblts'baK)  town,  Bavaria,  Upper  Palatinate,  Ger.  on  Vils  river —  6 

Sumatra  (soo-ma'tra)  isl.  Sunda  Isls.  Malay  Arch.  177,000  D  ;  Dutch 3,000 

Snmbawa  (sQm-ba'wa)  isl.  Sunda  Isls.  Malay  Arch.  5,362  D. 

Sumbulpur  (s66m-b65l-poor')  or  Sambalpur  (sam-bal-poor')  agr.  dist.  Chha- 

tisgarh  div.  Cen.  Provinces,  British  India,  4,407  D  pop.  274.  —  its  *  pop.  11. 
Sumegh  (shoo'meg')  CO.  S  W  Hungary,  2,512  D  pop.  289,  *  Kaposvar.  —  town, 

Szalad  co.  Hungary,  17  m.  N  N  E  of  Keszthely,  pop.  5. 

Sumiswald  (soo'mis-walt)  town,  Bern  co.  Switzerland & 

Summers,  co.  S  part  of  W.  Va.  400  D  pop.  13,  X  Hinton. 

Summervllle  (-vil)  town,  Berkeley  &  Colleton  cos.  S.  C 2 

Summit  (siSm'it)  min.  co.  N  W  Col.  690  D  pop.  2,  X  Breckenridge.  .—min.  agr. 

&  past.  CO.  N  E  0.  391  D  pop.  54,  X  Akron.  —  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  N.  Ut. 

3,062  D  pop.  8,  X    ^oalville.  —  mfg.  vil.  Pike  co.  Miss.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil. 

Union  co.  N.  J.  tp.  pop.  4. 
Summit  Peak,  in  San  Juan  Mts.  Col. ;  13,323  ft.  high. 
Sumner  (sum'ner)  past.  co.  S  Kan.  1,188  D  pop.  30,  X  Wellington.  —  agr.  & 

past.  CO.  N  cen.  Tenn.  536  D  pop.  24,  X  Gallatin.  —  city,  Lawrence  co.  lU. 

pop.  1. 
Sumter  (siim'ter)  agr.  &  past.  CO.  W  Ala.  970  O  pop.  30,  X  Livingston.— 

agr.  &  past.  co.  cen.  Fla.  600  O  pop.  5,  X  Leesburg.  —agr.  co.  S  W  Ga.  515  D 

pop.  22,  X  Americus. .—  co.  E  cen.  S.  C.  870  D  pop.  44,  X  Sumter,  pop.  4. 

—  tp.  Sumter  co.  S.  C.  pop.  7.  —  tp.  Williamsburg  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 

Sumy  (soo'me)  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  83  m.  N  W  of  Kharkov        14 
Sunbury  (siln'ber-I)  bor.  X  of  Northumberland  co.  Pa.  pop.  6.  —  co.  S  cen. 

New  Brunswick,  Canada,  1,200  D  pop.  6,  X  Oromocto. 

Suncook  (siin'kook)  vil.  Merrimack  co.  N.  H.  on  Merrimac  river 3 

Sunda  Isles  (siin'da-)  chain  in  Malay  Arch,  separate  Java  Sea  from  Indian  Oc.  28,500 
Sunday  River,  riv.'Cape  Colony,  S  Africa,  20O  m.  long,  to  Algoa  Bay. 
SnnderbundS  (soon'der-biSnz)  dist.  Bengal,  British  India,  delta  of  Ganges  & 

Brahmaputra  rivs.  6,500  D. 

Sunderland  (sfin'der-land)  bor.  &  cml.  spt.  town,  Durham  co.  England 131 

Sundila  (sun'de1a)"town,  Sitapur  div.  Oudh,  Br.  India,  35  m.  N  W  of  Lucknow        16 

Sundsvall  (soonds'vall)  spt.  town,  Westernorrland  prov.  Sweden 13 

Sundnr  (sitn-dobr')  native  state,  Bellary  dist.  Madras  pres.  India,  140  Q 15 

Sunflower,  agr.  co.  N  W  Miss.  720  D  pop.  9,  X  Johnsonville. 
Sunflower  River,  riv.  Miss.  200  m.  long,  Coahoma  co.  to  Yazoo  river. 
Sungei  Ujong  (soon-ga'e  oo-j5ng')  native  state,  W  Malay  Pen.  660  D  pop.  24; 

British  protectorate.  —  its  #. 

Sunkernacovil  (siink'er-nak'o-vil)  town,  Madras  pres.  British  India 

Sunk  Island,  tract,  6,914  acres,  estuary  Humber  riv.  Eng. ;  formerly  an  islet. 
Supalwasi  (soo-pi-wa'se)  peak  of  Andes  mts.  Bolivia,  S.  Am. ;  20,260  ft.  high. 
Superior,  city,  Nuckolls  co.  Neb.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Douglas  co.  Wis.  pop.  12. 
Superior,  Lake,  U.  S.  A.  &  Canada,  400  m.  long,  635  ft.  above  sea,  32,000  D. 
Surat  (soo-raf )  dist.  Bombay,  British  India,  1,578  D  pop.  493.  —  its  *  pop.  108. 

Suresnes  (sii'ran')  vil.  dept.  Seine,  France,  W  of  Paris 

Surinam  (so6-r I-nam')  riv.  Dutch  Guiana,  South  America,  300  m.  long,  to  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  —  See  Dutch  Guiana. 
Surrey  (siir'T)  agr.  CO.  S  England,  758  D  pop.  1,731,  X  Guilford. 
Surrikolo  (soor-re-ko1o)  town,  N  W  Bornu,  cen.  Africa,  170  m.  W  of  Kuka.. 
Surry  (siir'i)  co.  N  W  part  of  N.  C.  490  D  pop.  19,  X  Dobson.  —  agr.  co.  S  E 

part  of  Va.  298  D  pop.  8,  X  Surry  Courthouse. 
Sus  (soos)  S  W  prov.  Marocco,  28,686  D  pop.  700  ;  chief  town,  Agadir. 
Susa  (sob'sa)  town.  Piedmont,  Italy,  37  m.  W  of  Turin,  on  Dora  Ripaira  riv. 

pop.  5.  —  spt.  town,  N  E  Tunis,  N  Africa,  on  Hammamet  Bay,  pop.  10. 
Susdal  (soos'dal')  or  Suzdal  (sobz'dal')  ft.  town,  Vladimir  govt.  Russia,  22  m. 

N  of  Vladimir 

Suspension  Bridge,  vil.  &  port  of  entry,  Niagara  co.  N.  Y.  on  Niagara  river. 
Susquehanna  (siis'kwe-hSn'a)  past.  co.  N  E  Pa.  850  D  pop.  40,  X  Montrose. 

—  tp.  Dauphin  CO.  Pa?  pop.  4.  —  bor.  Susquehanna  co.  Pa.  pop.  4. 
Susquehanna  River,  riv.  Pa.  (formed  by  junction  of  North  Branch,  350  m. 

long,  &  West  Branch,  250  m.  long)  150  m.  long,  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Susses  (stis'eks)  agr.  co.  S  Del.  900  CI  pop.  39,  X  Georgetown.  —  co.  N  part 

of  N.  J.  525  D  pop.  22,  X  Newton.  —  co.  S  E  Va.  420  D  pop.  11,  X  Sussex 

Courthouse.  —  agr.   &  past.   co.   S  England,  on  English   Channel,  1,458  D 

pop.  550,  X  Chichester. 
Sutherland  (siith'er-land)  past.  co.  N  Scotland,  2,105  D  pop.  22,  X  Dornoch. 
Sutlej  (siit'lej)  riv.'AsTa,  1,000  m.  long,  Tibet  to  Chenab  riv.  Pimjab,  India. 
Sutter  (siit'er)  agr.  co.  N  cen.  Cal.  590  D  pop.  5,  X  Yuba  City. 

Sutter  Creek,  min.  town,  Amador  co.  Cal.  on  Sutter  Creek 

Sutton  (siit'on)  tp.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  city,  Clay  co.  Neb.  tp. 

pop.  2,  city" pop.  2.  —  tp.  Meigs  co.  O.  pop.  4. 
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D  means  square  miles ;  *,  capital ;  X,co.seat;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml. ,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township;  vil.,  Tillage. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2=1,500  to  2,490;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviaiions,  p.  1919. 
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Pop. 

Sntton— Ooldfleld,  bor.  &  mfg.  town,  Warwick  co.  England bor.  9 

Suva  (soo'va^)  spt.  town,  *  of  Fiji  Isls.  on  S  coast  of  Viti  Levu  island. 
Suwalkl  (soo^wal'ke)  govt.  Poland,  Kuasia,  4,846  D  pop.  657.  —  its  *  pop.  16. 
Suwannee  (su-wa'ue)  co.  N  Fla.  640  O  pop.  11,  X  Live  Oak. 
Suwannee  River,  Ga.  &  Fla.  Okefinokee  Swamp  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Sveaborg  or  Sweaborg  (swa'a-bSKg)  strongly  ft.  town,  Finland,  Russia,  on 
7  isls.  in  Gulf  of  Finland,  3  m.  S  E  of  Helsingfors  ;  "  the  Gilbraltar  of  the 
North ; "  bombardment  1855. 

Svendborg  (svend'bSro)  cml.  town,  Denmark,  S  coast  of  Fiiuen  island 6 

Svenlgorodka  (sva-ne-go-rSd'kS)  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 10 

Svlaga  (sve-a'ga)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  200  m.  long,  flows  into  Volga  river. 

Svleclany  (sve-5t-se-a'ne)  town,  Vilna  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 6 

Svlr  (sver)  riv.  Olonetz  govt.  Kuss.  130  m.  long.  Lake  Onega  to  Lake  Ladoga. 
Swabla  (swa'bl-a).    See  Scabia. 

Swain  (swan)  co?  W  part  of  N.  0.  425  D  pop.  7,  X  Charleston. 
Swale  (swal)  riv.  York  co.  Eng.  70  m.  long,  near  Westmoreland  co.  to  Ure  riv. 
Swampscott  (swBmp'skot)  tp.  &  vil.  Essex  co.  Mass. ;  a  watering  place. .  .tp.  3 

Swan  (swan)  riv.  Punjab,  British  India,  Himalaya  Mts.  120  m.  to  Indus  rivier. 
—  (pron.  sw5n)  riv.  W  Australia,  flows  into  Indian  Ocean. 

Swansea  (swBu'se)  spt.  town,  Glamorgan  co.  Wales,  on  Towy  river 90 

Swanton  (swon'ton)  tp.  &  vil.  Franklin  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Swanzey  (sw5u'zt)  tp.  &  vil.  Cheshire  co.  N.  H tp.  2 

Swatara  (swa-ta'ra)  tp.  Dauphin  co.  Pa 3 

SwatOW  (swa'tou'")  mfg.  cuil.  town,  treaty  port,  Kwangtung  prov.  China 32 

Swaziland  (swa'ze-15nd')  country,  S  E  of  Transvaal,  S  Africa,  6,370  D 61 

Sweden  (swe'den)  tp.  Monroe  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  5.  —  country,  N  Europe,  part  of 
kingdom  of  Sweden  &  Norway,  173,966  D  pop.  4,824,  #  Stockholm. 

Swedesboro  (swedz'biir-r6)  town,  Gloucester  co.  N.  J 2 

Sweetwater,  min.  co.  Wyo.  10,230  n  pop.  5,  X  Green  River. 

Sweetwater  River,  Wyo.  Wind  River  Mts.  175  m.  to  N  Fork  of  Platte  river. 

Swevezeele  (swa've-za'le)  vil.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  10  m.  S  of  Bruges  5 

Swift,  past.  CO.  W  Minn.  653  D  pop.  10,  X  Benson. 

Swift  Oreek,  riv.  N.  C.  70  m.  long,  flows  into  Tar  riv.  —  tp.  Edgecombe  co. 

N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Pitt  00.  N.  C.  pop.  3. 
Swllly,  Lough  (15h  swil'I)  inlet  of  Atl.  oc.  25  m.  long,  Donegal  co.  Ireland. 

Swindon  (swln'don)  town,  Wiltshire,  England 20 

Swinemiinde  (swe'ne-miin'de)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia 8 

Swinton  (swin'ton)  town.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England 5 

Switzerland  (svvlt'zer-land)  agr.  co.  S  E  Ind.  230  D  pop.  13,  X  Vevay.  — 
federal  republic,  cen.  Europe,  15,980  D  pop.  2,987,  *  Bern. 

Syambazar  (sT'am-ba-zar')  town,  Bardwan  div.  Bengal,  British  India 20 

Sybaris  (slb'ar-is)  anc.  city,  S  Italy,  destroyed  B.  c.  510 ;  noted  for  luxury ; 

Terranova  di  Sieari,  Cosenza  prov.  is  near  its  site. 
Sycamore  (slk'a-mor)  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Dekalb  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  city 
pop.  3.  —  tp.  Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  7. 

Sydenham  (sld'gn-am)  town,  Kent  co.  England 11 

Sydney  (sld'ui)  cmi.  city,  *  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia 386 

Sylhet  (sil-hSf)  dist.  Assam,  Brit.  India,  5,383  D  pop.  1,720.  —  its  *  pop.  17. 
Sylva  (sil'va)  riv.  Russia,  300  m.  long,  Perm  govt,  to  Tchusovaya  river. 

Sylvan  (sll'van)  tp.  Washtenaw  co.  Mich 2 

Syml  (8e'me)"a;ic.  Sy'me,  isl.  6  m.  long,  off  S  W  coast  Anatolia,  Turkey  in 

Asia,  at  entrance  of  Gulf  of  Symi,  pop.  7.  —  its  *,  on  N  E  coast. 
Syra  (se'ra)  anc.  Sy'ros,  isl.  Oyclades  group,  Grecian  Arch.  55  D  pop.  30.  — 

or  Hermopolis  (her-mop'6-lls)  its  #,  a  cml.  town  on  E  shore,  pop.  22. 
Syracuse  (sTr'a-kUs')  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  88.  — 
min.  &  mfg.  vil.  Meigs  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  It.   Sieacusa  (se-ra-kob'sa)  prov. 
Sicily,  Italy,  1,427  D  pop.  390.  —  its  *  pop.  24. 
Syr— Daria  (ser-dar'I-a) /orm.  Jaxartes  (jSks-ar'tez)  riv.  Russian  Turkestan, 
1,450  m.  long,  to  Aral  Sea.  —govt.  Turkestan,  Russia  in  Asia,  194,853  D  pop. 
1,214,  *  Tashkent. 
Syria  (slr'I-a)  div.  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  E  of  Mediterranean  sea,  115,144  D  pop. 

2,677.  —  vifeyet  in  same,  24,009  D  pop.  604,  #  Damascus. 
Syrmlen  (seer'me-Sn)  CO.  E  Slavonia,  Hungary,  pop.  123,  X  Vukovar. 
Syzran  (slz-ran')  mfg.  town,  Simbirsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Syzran  river  '      21 

Szabadszallas  (s5'b5d'sal'rash')  vil.  Cumania  dist.  Hungary 6 

SzabOlCS  (sS'bolch')  CO.  Hungary,  1,890  D  pop.  221,  X  Nagy  Kallo. 

Szalad  (sS'lSdO  co.  Hungary,  1,969  D  pop.  333,  X  Szala-Egerszeg. 

Szamos  (so'mosh')  riv.  Transylvania  &  Hungary,  200  m.  long,  to  Theiss  river. 

Szamos— D] var  (-6b'e-var')  town.  Inner  Szolnok  co.  Transylvania,  Hungary . .  5 

Szarvas  (sor'vSsh')  town,  B6k^s  co.  Hungary,  on  Koros  river 24 

Szas— Regen  (sas-ra'gSn')  tovra,  Thorad  co.  Transylvania,  Hungary 6 

Szatmar  (s5f  mar')  co.  Hungary,  2,258  D  pop.  309,  X  Szatmar-Nemeti. 

Szatmar— Nemeti  (-na'mStch')  cml.  town  X  of  Szatmar  co.  Hungary 21 

Szechuen  (za'choo'Sn')  prov.  W  China,  166,800  D  pop.  67,713,  *  Chingtu. 

Szegedin  (sgg'6d'en')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  X  of  Caongrad  co.  Hungary 87 

Szeghalom  (seg'5'lom')  vil.  B6k63  CO.  Hungary,  105  m.  E  S  E  of  Budapest. . .  8 

SzegV^  (s5g-var')  vil.  Csongrad  co.  Hungary,  85  m.  S  S  E  of  Budapest 6 

Szekszard  (seK'sord')  town,  Tolna  co.  Hungary,  30  m.  N  E  of  Fiinf kirchen . .         12 

Szentes  (sSn'tgsh')  town,  Csongrad  co.  Hungary,  near  Theiss  river 31 

Szent  Mlhaly  (sSnt  me-hal')  cml.  vil.  Hungary,  12  m.  from  Tokay 6 

Szent  MiklOS,  Nagy  (nodj  s5nt  me'klSsh')  town,  Torontal  co.  Hungary 10 

Szent  MlklOS  Torok  (-to'rok')  town,  Heves  co.  Hungary 10 

Szlgeth  (se'geV)  town,  X  of  Marmaros  co.  Hungary,  on  Theiss  river 9 

Szlgetvar  (se'gSt'var')  vil.  Siime^h  co.  Hungary,  21  m.  W  of  Fiinf  kirchen . . . .  5 

Szivacz  (se'vats')  united  vils.  Baca  co.  Hungary,  14  m.  E  S  E  of  Zombor 7 

SzobOSZlO  (sS'bos'slo')  town,  Haiduk  dist.  Hungary 11 

Szolnok  (sQl'nBk')  town,  Heves  co.  Hungary,  on  Theiss  river 18 

SztanicslCB  (sta'ne'chlch')  town,  Bacs  co.  Hungary,  11  m.  N  N  E  of  Zombor.  6 
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Tabasco  (ta-bas'ko)  riv.  Mexico,  250  m.  long,  to  Gulf  of  Mexico.  —  state,  Mex- 
ico, 10,072  n  pop.  105,  *  San  Juan  Bautista. 

Tabemas  (ta-BSr'nas)  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain 

Tabernas  de  Valldigna  (-da  val-deg'na)  town,  Spain,  22  m.  from  Valencia.. 

Tablat  (ta'blat)  tp.  St.  Gall  canton,  Switzerland 

Table  Bay,  6  m.  broad.  Cape  Colony,  S  W  coast  Africa,  inlet  of  Atl.  ocean. 

Table  Mountain,  30  m.  long,  Tuolumne  co.  Cal.  —  mt.  3,810  ft.  high,  Cape 
Colony,  S  Africa,  S  of  Cape  Town. 

Tabor  (fa'bor)  mfg.  town,  *  of  a  circle,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Luschnitz  river 

Tabriz  (ta-brez')  cml.  city,  #  of  Azerbaijan  prov.  N  W  Persia,  Asia 

Tacna  (tak'na)  most  N  prov.  of  Chile,  South  America,  8,085  D  pop.  31.  —its  # 
pop.  14. 

Tacoma  (tarko'ma)  city,  X  of  Pierce  co.  Wash,  on  E  shore  of  Puget  Sound .. . 

Taconlc  (ta-kon'tk)  mt.  ridge,  Mass.  &  Vt. ;  Equinox  Mt.  3,872  ft.  the  highest. 

Tacora  (ta-ko'ra)  mt.  W  Cordillera,  Andes  mts.  Bolivia,  S.  Am.  18,890  ft.  high. 

Tacuarembo  (ta'kd6-a-rSm'bo')  dept.  Uruguay,  South  America,  8,074  D  pop. 
30,  *  San  Fructuoso. 

Tacunga  (ta^koon'gS)  town,  Ecuador,  South  America,  55  m.  S  of  Quito 
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Pop. 

Tafalla  (ta-f al'ya)  town,  Navarre  prov.  Spain,  22  m.  S  of  Pamplona 5 

Tafllet  (tSfl-lSf)  oasis,  S  Marocco,  Africa  ;  chief  town  Abuam. 

Taft  (taft)  mfg.  town,  Yezd  prov.  Persia,  14  m.  S  W  of  Yezd  ;  carpets G 

Tagal  (ta-Hal')  Dutch  residency,  Java  isl.  Malay  Arch.  pop.  892.  —  its  #  pop.  7. 
Taganrog  (tag'an-r5g')  cml.  spt.  town,  Yekaterinoslav  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe.         56 
Tagharma  (tS-ghar'ma)  or  IHustagh-ata  (moos'tag'a-ta')  mt.  W  part  of  Chi- 
nese Turkestan,  lat.  Z%°  25'  N,  Ion.  75"  20'  E,  height  25,794  ft. 
TagllamentO  (tal-ya-mSn'to)  riv.  Italy,  100  m.  long,  Alps  to  Adriatic  sea. 

Tagodast  (ta-fo-dasf)  town,  Marocco,  Africa,  98  ni.  N  B  of  Marocco 7 

TagUS  (ta'gus)  riv.  Spain  &  Portugal,  540  m.  long,  flows  into  Atlantic  ocean. 
Tahiti  (ta-he'te)  isl.  Society  Isls.  S  Paciflc  ocean,  412  D  pop.  11,  #  Papeete. 
Tahoe  (ta-ho')  lake,  20  m.  long,  Cal.  E  base  of  Sierra  Nevada. 

Taiwan  (ti-wBn')  town,  *  of  Formosa  isl.  China ;  a  treaty  port 135 

TakamatSU  (tii-ka-mSt'soo')  city,  spt.  N  coast  of  Sikoku  isl.  Japan 32 

Takaoka  (ta-ka-o'ka')  city,  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  175  m.  W  N  W  of  Tokyo 24 

Takata  (ta-ka'ta')  city,  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  130  m.  N  W  of  Tokyo 27 

TakOW  (ta-kow')  city,  treaty  port,  S  W  Formosa  isl.  China 100 

Talavera  de  la  Reyna  (ta-la-va'ra  da  lii  ra'e-na)  city,  Toledo  prov.  Spain ; 

battle,  1809 9 

Talbot  (t^l'bot)  agr.  co.  W  6a.  360  D  pop.  13,  X  Talbotton.  —  agr.  co.  E  Md. 

285  D  pop.  20,  X  Easton. 
Talbotton  (tal'bot-5n')  town,  X  of  Talbot  co.  6a.  36  m.  E  N  E  of  Columbus..  1 

Talca  (tal'ka)  prov.  Chile,  South  America,  3,678  D  pop.  141.  —  its  *  pop.  23. 
TalCbir  (tal'ker')  native  state,  Bengal  pres.  Brit.  Ind.  399  D  pop.  38.  —  its  *. 
Taliabo  (ta-le-a'bo)  isl.  100  m.  long,  Xulla  Isls.  Malay  Archipelago. 
Taliaferro  (tBl'i-ver)  agr.  co.  N  E  cen.  Ga.  168  D  pop.  7,  X  Crawfordsville. 

Talikot  (ta-le-kot'f  town,  Kaladgi  dist.  Bombay  pres.  British  India 7 

Talladega  (tai'la-de'ga)  CO.  N  E  cen.  Ala.  784  □  pop.  29.  —  its  X  pop.  2. 

Tallahassee  (tSi'a-hSs'e)  city,  *  of  Fla.  and  X  of  Leon  co 3 

Tallahatchie  (tSl'a-hSch'e)  co.  N  W  Miss.  635  D  pop.  14,  X  Charleston. 
Tallahatchie  River,  riv.  Miss.  240  m.  long,  flows  into  Yalabusha  river. 
Tallapoosa  (tSl'a-poo'sa)  agr.  &  past.  co.  E  Ala.  795  D  pop.  25,  X  Dadeville.  — 

tp.  &  city,  Haralson  co.  Ga.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2. 
Tallapoosa  River,  riv.  Ala.  &  Ga.  250  m.  long,  Ga.  to  Coosa  river. 
Tallassee  (tai'las-e')  tp.  &  town,  Elmore  co.  Ala.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  1. 

Tally  Ho  (tSl'i  "ho)  tp.  Granville  co.  N.  C 3 

Tama  (ta'ma)  CO.  E  cen.  lo.  720  D  pop.  22,  X  Toledo.  —  tp.  &  town,  Tama  co. 

lo.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  2. 
Tamandua  (ta-man'doo-a)  town,  Minas-6eraes  state,  Brazil,  South  America..  8 

TamaQUa  (ta-ma'kwa)  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa.  on  Tamaqua  river 6 

Tamatave  (ta-ma-ta'Va)  chief  port  of  Madagascar  isl.  on  E  coast 10 

Tamaullpas  (ta-mou-le'pas)  min.  agr.  &  past,  state,  N  E  Mexico,  32,128  D  pop. 

161,  *  Ciudad  Victoria. 
Tambov  (tam-bBf)  mfg.  agr.  &  past.  govt.  Russia,  25,710  D  pop.  2,730.  —  its 

*,  a  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  on  Zna  riv.  pop.  36. 

Tamil  (ta-mel')  race  inhabiting  S  India,  Asia 14,500 

Tamise  (ta-mez')  mfg.  town,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belg.  on  left  bank  Scheldt  nv.  8 

Tamluk  (tam'look')  or  Tumluk  (t66m'look')  anc.  town,  Bengal,  British  India, 

S5m.  S  Wof  Calcutta - 6 

Tammerfors  (tam'mgr-f5rs')  town,  Abo-Bjorneborg  govt.  Finland,  Russia 20 

Tampa  (tSm'pa)  city,  X  of  Hillsboro  co.  Fla 6 

TamplCO  (tam-pe'ko)  riv.   Mexico,  200  m.  long,  flows  into  Gulf  of  Mexico.  — 

spt.  town,  S  E  end  of  Tamaulipas  state,  Mexico,  on  Gulf  of  Mexico 10 

Tamsui  (tam'swe')  city,  treaty  port,  N  coast  of  Formosa  isl.  China 100 

Tamworth  (tSm'worth)  mfg.  bor.  Stafford  co.  England 7 

Tana  (ta'ua)  riv.  Brit.  E.  Africa,  flows  into  Formosa  Bay,  nav.  300  m.  to  Baza. 
Tana-Elf  (ta'na-Slf)  riv.  N  Europe,  180  m.  long,  flows  into  Tana-Fiord. 
Tananah  (tan-a-na')  riv.  Alas.  250  m.  long,  flows  into  Yukon  river. 
Tananarive  (ta-na'na-re-vo')  or  Antananarivo  (an'-)  cml.  town,  *  of  Mada- 
gascar island 100 

Tanaro  (ta-na'ro)  anc.  Tan'arus,  riv.  N  Italy,  125  m.  long,  Alps  to  Po  river. 

Tanda  or  Tandah  (tan'da)  town,  Faizdbad  div.  Oudh,  British  India 17 

Tanega— Sima  (ta-na'ga-se'ma)  isl.  25  m.  long,  Japan,  S  of  Kiushiu  island. 

Taney  (ta'ne)  agr.  co.  S  Mo.  660  D  pop.  8,  X  Forsyth. 

Tanganyika  (tan-gan-ye'ka)  lake,  480  m.  long,  cen.  Africa. 

Tangermiinde  (tang'er-miin'de)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Elbe  riv.  5 

Tangier  (tan-jer')  spt.  town,  Marocco,  Africa,  S  E  of  Cape  Spartel 20 

Tangipahoa  (tSn'je-pa-ho')  agr.  co.  S  E  La.  780  D  pop.  13,  X  Amite  City. 
Tanjore  (tSn-jor')  dist?  Madras,  Br.  India,  3,654  D  pop.  1,974.  —  its  *  pop.  54. 
Tanna  (tan'na)  isl.  18  m.  long.  New  Hebrides  isls.  S  Pacific  ocean  pop.  10. 

Tanta  (tan'ta)  town,  *  of  Gharbieh  prov.  Egypt,  Africa 34 

Tantalam  (tan'ta-liim')  isl.  65  m.  long,  off  N  E  coast  of  Malay  Pen.  Asia. 
Taos  (ta'os)  min.  co.  N  W  part  of  N.  M.  2,300  D  pop.  10.  —  its  X. 
Tapajos  (ta-pa'zhos)  riv.  Brazil,  South  America,  500  m.  long,  to  Amazon  river. 
Tappan  Bay  or  Tappan  Sea  (tSp'an-)  Dutch  Tappan  Zee  (-za)  12  m.  long, 

expansion  of  Hudson  riv.  N.  Y. 
TappantOWn,  vil.  Rockland  co.  N.  Y. ;  Major  Andr^  executed  here,  1780. 
Taquarl  (tU-kwa-re')  riv.  Brazil,  South  America,  400  m.  long,  to  Paraguay  riv. 
Tara  (ta'ra)  par.  Meath  co.  Ireland  ;  here  was  an  ancient  seat  of  Irish  mon- 

archa.  —  mfg.  town,  Tobolsk  govt.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  on  Irtish  riv.  pop.  5. 
Taranaki  (t5-ra-nii'ke)  dist.  W  part  of  North  Island,  New  Zealand,  3,308  Q 

pop.  22,  *  New  Plymouth. 

Tarancon  (ta-ran-kon')  town,  Cuenca  prov.  Spain 5 

TarantO  (ta'ran-to)  mfg.  cml.  ft.  spt.  city,  Lecce  prov.  Italy 25 

Tarapacd  (ta-ra-pa-ka')  ter.  N  Chile,  S.  America,  19,300  D  pop.  47,  *  Iquique. 
TarapotO  (ta-rS-po'to)  town,  Peru,  South  America,  70  m.  S  S  E  of  Moyobamba  5 

Tarare  (ta'rar')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Rli8ne,  France 13 

Tarascon  (ta/ras'koN')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  dept.  Bouches-du-Rh6ne,  France ...         10 
Tarashcha  (ta-rash'cha)  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  60  m.  S  of  Kiev.  9 

Tarazona  (ta-ra-tho'nii)  mfg.  town,  Saragossa  prov.  Spain 8 

Tarbes  (tarb)  mfg.  town,  #  of  dept.  Hautes-Pyr^n^es,  France,  on  Adour  river        23 
Tarboro  (tar'biir-r6)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Edgecombe  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  4,  town 

pop.  2 

Tarentum  (ta-ren'tiim)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa.  on  Allegheny  river 5 

Tarifa  (ta-re'fa)  mfg.  cml.  spt.  town,  Sevilla  prov.  S  Spain 6 

Tarija  (ta-re'na)  agr.  dept.  Bolivia,  S.  Am.  34,599  D  pop.  63.  —  its  *  pop.  8. 
TarkiO  (tar'ke-o)  tp.  &  vil.  Atchison  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 
Tarkio  River,  riv.  Montgomery  co.  lo.  140  m.  to  Missouri  riv.  Mo. 

Tarma  (tar'ma)  min.  town,  Juuin  dept.  Peru,  South  America 6 

Tarn  (tarn)  riv.  France,  220  m.  long,  Mt.  Loz^re  to  Garonne  riv.  —  min.  mfg. 

agr.  &  past.  dept.  S  W  France,  2,217  D  pop.  347,  *  Albi. 
Tarn-et-Garonne  (tam'-a'-ga'rSnn')  dept.  S  W  France,  1,43G  □  pop.  207,  * 

Montauban. 

Tamopol  (tar-no'pSl)  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  on  Sered  river 26 

TarnOW  (tar'uov)  mfg.  town,  N  W  ealicia  prov.  Austria,  on  Biala  river 28 

Tarnowitz  (ttir'no-wlts')  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia 8 

Tarragona  (tar-ra-go'nii)  prov.  Catalonia,  So.  2,451  D  pop.  349. —  its  #  pop.  27. 
Tarrant  (tSr'ant)  agr.  &  past.  CO.  N  Tex.  900  D  pop.  41,  X  Fort  Worth. 

Tarrasa  (tar-ra'sa)  mfg.  town,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain 6 

Tar  River,  riv.  N.  C.  220  m.  long,  6ranville  co.  to  Pamlico  Sound. 

Tarrytown  (tSr'I-town)  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  on  Hudson  river 3 


a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  lonp ;  a,  iS,  6,  less  prolonged ;  5,  5,  T,  5,  u.  short ;  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  obscure;  fiir,  list,  fall,  cSre;  term;  fo8d,  f68t,  fQrl_;  S  as  in  for  ;  oi  as  in  oil  ;  ow  as  in  cow 
a,  ii,  >i|  n   ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  ch  ci  in  chin ;  g  a«  in  get  j  ii  cm  in  linget,  link;  ugu.sinsiug;  tboj  in  thin;  tb  af  in  thine ;  1,  S,  6,  w,  B,  D,  o,  n,  k,  N  (sea  p.  1719).      ' 
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Tarsus  (tar'sfis)  cml.  town,  Adana  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  18  ta.  W  S  W  of  Adana         7 
Tartary  (tSr'ta-ri)  region,  Asia  &  Europe,  Sea  of  Japan  to  Dnieper  river. 
Tanidant  (tar-oo-danf)  town,  Sus  prov.  Marocco,  Af.  125  m.  S  W  of  Marocco        21 

Tasa  (ta'sa)  or  Tesa  (ta'sa)  town,  N  E  Marocco,  Africa,  65  m.  E  of  Fez 11 

Tasco  (tas'ko)  town,  Mexico  state,  Mexico ;  silver  mines 5 

Tashkent  (tasli'kent')  ft.  city,  #  of  Syr-Daria  prov.  Russia  in  Asia 121 

Tasmania  (taz-ma'uT-a)  isl.  S  Pacific  ocean,  S  of  Australia,  26,215  D  pop.  147, 

#  Hobart ;  British. 
Tasman'S  Peninsula  (taz'manz-)  24  m.  long,  Pembroke  co.  S  E  Tasmania. 
Tatar-Bazardjili  (ta'tar'-bii'zar-jek')  town,  E.  Roumelia,  Turkey  in  Europe . .         16 
Tate  (tat)  CO.  N  W  Miss.  390  D  pop.  19,  X  Senatobia.  —  tp.  Clermont  co.  0. 

pop.  3.  _ 

Ta-tsien-lu  (ta'-tsen'-loo')  cml.  ft.  city,  W  part  of  Szechuen  prov.  China 500 

Tatta   (tat'ta)  anc.  mfg.  town,  Sind,  Bombay  pres.  British  India,  pop.  20.  ^ 

town,  Marocco,  Africa,  200  m.  S  of  Marocco,  on  Drab  riv.  pop.  10. 
Tattnall  (tSt'nal)  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  E  Ga.  1,123  D  pop.  10,  X  Reidsville. 

Taubate  (tou-ba'ta)  dist.  &  town,  Sio  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  S.  America dist.        10 

Taunton  (t an'tgu)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Bristol  co.  Mass.  pop.  25.  —  ( pron.  tan'ton) 

mfg.  bor.  Somerset  co.  Eng.  on  Tone  riv.  pop.  18  ;  the  "  bloody  assize,"  1685. 
Taupo  Lake  (ta'po-)  lake,  30  m.  long,  cen.  North  Isl.  New  Zealand. 
Taurida  (ta'ri-da)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  24,539  D  pop.  1,097,  #  Simferopol. 
Taurus  (ta'rils)  rat.  chain,  400  m.  long,  Turkey  in  Asia. 

TauSS  (tows)  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  17  m.  W  of  Klattau 7 

Tavastehus  (tS-vas'tiS-lioos)  govt.  S  W  Finland,  Russia  in  Europe,  8,334  D 

pop.  254.  —  its  *  pop.  4. 

Tavira  (ta-ve'ra)  cml.  town,  Algarve  prov.  Portugal,  on  Atlantic  ocean 11 

Tavistock  (tSv'is-tgk)  agr.  bor.  Devon  co.  England,  on  Tavy  river 7 

TaVOl  (ta'voi')  dist.  Tenasserim,  Lower  Burma,  7,200  D  pop.  85.  —  its  *  pop.  14. 

Tawas  (ta'was)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Iosco  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Tay  (ta)  riv.  Scotland,  IGO  m.  long,  flows  into  Firth  of  Forth. 

Taylor  (ta'lor)  co.  N  Fla.  1,079  D  pop.  2,   X  Perry.  —  co.  W  cen.  Ga.  356  D 

pop.  9,  X  Butler.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  lo.  540  D  pop.  16,  X  Bedford.  —  agr.  co.  S 

Ky.  270  n  pop.  9,  X  Campbellsville.  —  co.  N  W  cen.  Tex.  900  D  pop.  7.  —  agr. 

CO.  N  part  of  W.  Va.  177  D  pop.  12,  X  Pruntytown.  —  co.  N  Wis.  990  D  pop. 

7,  X  Medford.  ^  tp.  Blair  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  town,  Williamson  co.  Tex.  pop.  3. 
Taylorvllle  (ta'Ior-vTl)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Christian  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  3. 
Tazewell  (taz'wel)  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  cen.  lU.  G50  O  pop.  30,  X  Pekin. 

—  min.  agr.  &  past  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  536  D  pop.  20,  X  Jeffersonville. 

Tchirpan  (cher'pan)  town,  E.  Roumelia,  Turkey,  30  m.  E  of  Philippopolia 11 

Teano  (ta-a'no)  cml.  town,  Caserta  prov.  Italy,  13  m.  N  W  of  Capua 5 

Teche,  Bayou  (bl'oo  tgsh)  nav.  stream.  La.  180  m.  to  Atchafalaya  Bayou. 
Tecumseh  (te-ktira'se)  tp.  &  vil.  Lenawee  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  — 

city,  X  of  Johnson  co.  Neb.  pop.  2. 

Tedsl  (tSd'se)  town,  Sus  prov.  Marocco,  Africa,  110  m.  S  W  of  Marocco 14 

Tedzen  (tSd-zSn')  riv.  Kliorassau  prov.  Persia,  250  m.  long  ;  lost  in  the  desert. 
Tees  (tez)  riv.  bet.  Durham  &  York  cos.  England,  90  m.  long,  to  North  Sea. 
Teffe  (tef'fa)  riv.  Brazil,  South  America,  500  m.  long,  flows  into  Amazon  river. 

Tefsa  (tef'sa)  towuij_*  of  Tedia  prov.  Marocco,  Africa with  Ef za        11 

Tegucigalpa  (ta-goo-se-gal'pa)  town,  *  of  Honduras,  Central  America 13 

Tehama  (te-ha'ma)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  Cal.  2,988  D  pop.  10,  X  Red  Bluff. 
Teharl  (ta-hii're)  or  Tehrl  (tS're)  dist.  Jhiinsi  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British 

India,  2,160  D  pop.  192.  —  its  *-. 

Teheran  (te-hran')  city,  *  of  Persia,  in  Irak-Ajemi  province 210 

Tehuacan  (ta-wii-kiin')  town,  Puebla  state,  Mexico 12 

Tehuantepec  (ta-wan-ta-pek')  town,  Mexico,  a  port  on  Tehuantepec  river 10 

Telly  (ti've)  riv.  N  Wales,  70  m.  long,  Cardigan  co.  to  Cardigan  Bay. 

Telgnmouth  (ttn'muth)  town,  Devon  co.  England,  on  Teign  river 7 

Tekamah  (te-ka'ma)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Burt  co.  Neb.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  1. 
Telav  (ta-lav')  town,  Tiflis  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia,  35  m.  N  E  of  Tiflis..  7 

Telescope  Peak,  mt.  Cal.  near  W  edge  of  Death  Valley,  10,938  ft.  high. 
Telfair  (tgl'fSr)  co.  S  cen.  Ga.  491  D  pop.  5,  X  Jacksonville. 

Tell  City,  min.  vil.  Perry  co.  Ind.  on  Ohio  river 2 

Tellicherl  (tBl'T-cher'I)  cml.  ft.  spt.  town,  Malabar  dist.  Madras,  British  India.        21 

Telsh  (telsh)  town,  Kovno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  150  m.  N  W  of  Vilna 8 

TeltSCh  (telch)  mfg.  town,  Moravia  prov.  Austria,  17  m.  S  S  W  of  Iglau 5 

TelugUS  (tel'ob-gobz')  race  of  people  inhabiting  S  India,  Asia 15,500 

Temascaltepeo  (ta-mas-kal-ta-pSk')  town,  Mexico  state,  Mexico 5 

Tembuland  (tem'boo-lSnd)  ter.  E  coast,  S  Africa,  dependency  of  Cape  Colony, 

4,122  D 180 

Temerin  (ta'ma'ren')  town,  Bacs  co.  Hungary 8 

Temes  (tem'Ssh')  riv.  S  E  Hungary,  Carpathian  Mts.  180  m.  to  Danube  river. 

Temescal  (te-mSs'kal)  town,  Alameda  co.  Cal 2 

Temesvar  (tem'esh-var')  CO.  Hungary.  —  its  *,  a  cml.  mfg.  ft.  city,  pop.  40. 
Temlrkhanshura  (ta-mer'Kan-shob'rii)  town,  Daghestan,  Caucasus,  Russia.. .  5 

TemiSGOUata  (tem'Is-ko6-a'ta)  lake,  22  m.  long,  Quebec  prov.  Canada.  —  co. 

S  E  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  1,770  D  pop.  26,  #  Isle  Verte,  pop.  1. 
Teninikov  (tem-ne-kov')  town,  Tambov  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  on  Moksha  riv. 

Tempelburg  (tem'pel-bSora)  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia 

Tempio  (tem'pe-o)  town,  Sardinia  isl.  Italy 

Temple  (tgm'pl)  city,  Bell  co.  Tex 

Templeton  (tem'pl-ton)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass tp. 

Temruk  (tem-rook')  ft.  town,  Russia  in  Europe,  on  S  side  of  Sea  of  Azof 


Tenafly  (tgn'af-le)  town,  Bergen  co.  N.  J.  1  m.  W  of  Hudson  river. 
Tenasserim  (ten-as'er-Tm)  riv.  Tenasserim  div.  Lower  Burma,  220  m.  long,  to 

Indian  Ocean.  —  div.  Lower  Burma,  46,590  D  pop.  972,  #  Maulmain. 
Tenby  (teu'bl)  spt.  town,  Pembroke  co.  Wales,  on  W  side  of  Carmarthen  Bay 
Tendra  (teu'dra)  isl.  Russia,  33  m.  long.  Black  Sea,  40  m.  E  of  Odessa. 
TenedOS  (tgn'e-dos)  isl.  5  m.  long,  off  W  coast  of  Anatolia,  Turkey  in  Asia. 
Tenerife  (ten'er-Tf)  one  of  Canary  Isls.  1,000  D  pop.  94,  #  Santa  Cruz  de 

Tenerife ;  earthquake,  1704. 

T€n6s  (ta'naz)  maritime  town,  Algeria,  Africa,  120  m.  E  N  E  of  Oran 

Tengri-Nor  (teu'g re'-nor)  or  Namcho  (nam'cho')  lake,  80  m.  long,  Tibet, 

Asia,  lat.  30°  40'  N,  Ion.  90°  30'  E,  15,190  ft.  above  sea  level. 
Tenkasl  (ten-ka'se)  town,  Madras,  British  India,  30  m.  N  W  of  TinneveUi 

Ten  Mile  Peak,  mt.  Col.  11,800  ft.  high. 

Tennessee  (tgn'nes-se')  state,  S  E  cen.  U.  S.  A.  42,050  D  pop.  1,768,  *  Nashville. 
Tennessee  Pass"  Col.  10,418  ft.  above  sea  level ;  over  chief  range  Rocky  Mts. 
Tennessee  River,  riv.  U.  S.  A.  800  m.  long,  formed  by  junction  in  Tenn.  of 

Clinch  &  Holston  rivs.  flows  into  Ohio  river. 
Tenriu  (ten'ri-oo')  riv.  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  100  m.  long,  flows  into  Pacific  ocean. 
Tensas  (tgn'sas)  agr.  par.  N  E  La.  610  D  pop.  17,  X  St.  Joseph. 
Tensas  River,  riv.  La.  240  m.  long,  flows  into  Ouachita  river. 
Tensift  (ten'slff)  riv.  Marocco,  Af.  190  m.  long,  flows  into  Atlantic  ocean. 
TeocalU  Mountain  (te-o-kal'e-)  peak.  Elk  Range,  Col.  13,113  ft.  high. 
TepiC  (ta-pek')  ter.  W  Mexico,  N.  Am.  11,275  D  pop.  131.  —  its  *  pop.  14. 
Teramo  (ta'ra-mo)  prov.  Abruzzi  dept.  It.  1,284  D  pop.  263.  —  its  #  pop.  10. 
Terceira  (tgr-sa'e-ra)  isl.  20  m.  long,  Azores  isls.  Atl.  oc.  pop.  47,  *  Angra. 
Terek  (ta-rek')  riv.  Caucasus,  Russia,  350  m.  long,  flows  into  Caspian  Sea.  — 

govt,  of  Russia,  N.  Caucasia,  26,822  D  pop.  719,  #  Vladikavkas. 

TergOVlst  (ter-go-vest')  town,  Roumania,  Europe,  on  Jalomnitza  river 

TerliZZi  (tgr-lTt'se)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  17  m.  S  E  of  Barletta 


Pop. 

Termini  (ter'me-ne)  spt.  town,  on  N  coast  of  Sicily  isl.  Italy 23 

Temate  (ter-naf)  isl.  10  m.  in  circuit,  Malay  Arch.  E  of  Celebes  isl.  pop.  94. 
—  residency,  Dutch  East  Indies,  comprising  Ternate  isl.  E  coast  of  Celebes 
isl.  &  W  part  of  Papua,  etc.  174,909  D  pop.  479.  —  its  *,  on  E  coast  of  Ter- 
nate isl.  pop.  9. 

Ternl  (tgr'ne)  mfg.  town,  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  near  Nera  river 9 

Terracina  (ter'ra-che'na)  spt.  town,  Italy,  at  S  end  of  Pontine  marshes 6 

Terranova  (tgr'ra-no'va)  cml.  spt.  town,  on  S  coast  of  Sicily  isl.  Italy IB 

Terranuova  (tgr'ra-nwo'va)  town,  Florence  prov.  Italy,  22  m.  S  E  of  Florence  7 

Terrebonne  (tgr'bon')  agr.  par.  S  E  La.  1,800  D  pop.  20,  X  Houma.  — co.  SW 
Quebec  prov.  Canada,  o45  D  pop.  23,  X  St.  JgrSrae. 

Terre  Haute  (tgr'e  hot)  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Vigo  CO.  Ind.  on  Wabash  river       30 

Terrell  (ter'el)  agr?  CO.  S  W  Ga.  320  D  pop.  15,  X  Dawson.  —  cml.  city,  Kauf- 
man CO.  Tex.  32  m.  E  of  Dallas,  pop.  3. 

Terschelling  (ter-sKgl'lmg)  isl.  16  m.  long.  North  Sea,  Friesland  prov.  Neth.  3 

Teruel  (ta-roo-gf')  prov.  Aragon,  Spain,  5,491  D  pop.  242.  —  its  *  pop.  10. 

Teschen  (tSsh'en)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Austria,  on  Olsa  river 13 

Tesouras  (ta-so'riis)  riv.  Brazil,  S.  Am.  Tesouras  Mts.  200  m.  to  Araguay  riv. 

Tessaua  (tes-sou'a)  dist.  N  of  Sokoto,  Sudan,  cen.  Africa.  —  its  *  pop.  12. 

Tete  (ta'ta)  town,  Louren^o-Marques  prov.  Port.  E.  Africa,  on  Zambezi  river.  6 

Teterev  (ta-ta-rev')  riv.  Volhynia  &  Kiev  govts.  Russia,  150  m.  long,  to  Dnie- 
per river. 

Teterow  (ta'te-row')  mfg.  town,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  duchy,  Germany 6 

Teton  Range"(te-toN'-)  Ida.  branch  of  Rocky  Mts. ;  Mt.  Hayden,  13,858  ft. 
the  highest. 

Teton  River,  riv.  Mont.  160  m.  long.  Rocky  Mts.  to  Missouri  river. 

TetSChen  (tgt'shen)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  right  bank  of  Elbe  river ,  6 

Tettenhall  (tgt'eii-hal')  vil.  Stafford  co.  England 5 

Tetuan  (tgt'oo-Sn')  mfg.  town  &  dist.  N  part  of  Marocco,  Africa,  27  D  pop. 
16 ;  Spanish. 

Teuffen  (toif'fen)  town,  Appenzell  canton,  Switzerland,  4  m.  N  of  Appenzell.  S 

Teverone  (ta-v'S-ro'na)  anc.  A'Nio,  riv.  cen.  Italy,  55  m.  long,  to  Tiber  river. 

Teviot  (tiv'i-ot)  riv.  Scotland,  34  m.  long,  flows  into  Tweed  river. 

Teviotdale  (tTv'J-ot-dal)  dist.  Roxburgh  co.  Scotland. 

Tewkesbury  (tuks'ber-T)  mfg.  bor.  Gloucester  co.  England,  on  Avon  river. ..  5 

Tewksbury  (tiiks'bef-I)  tp.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Hunterdon  co. 
K  J.  pop.  2. 

Tesarcana  (tgks-ar-kSn'a)  city,  X  of  Miller  co.  Ark.  &  in  Bowie  co.  Tex 6 

Texas  (tek-Zas)  agr.  &  past,  state,  S  W  U.  S.  A.  265,780  D  pop.  2,236,  *  Aus- 
tin. —  CO.  S"Mo.  1,145  O  pop.  19,  X  Houston.  —  tp.  Wayne  co.  Pa.  pop.  4. 

Tesel  (tgks'gl)  agr.  &  past.  isl.  13  m.  long,  Netherlands,  in  North  Sea 6 

Teyde,  Peak  of  (-ta'da)  mt.  Tenerife  isl.  Canary  Isls.  12,188  ft.  high. 

Tezcuco  (tgs-koo'ko)  lake,  15  m.  long,  Mexico  state,  Mexico.  —  mfg.  &  cml. 
town  on  Lake  Tezcuco,  pop.  6. 

Thaba-Ncho  (ta'ba-n'cho')  town.  Orange  Free  State,  S  Africa,  68  m.  E  of 
Bloemfontein '  U 

Thames  (thamz)  riv.  Conn,  flows  into  Long  Island  Sound.  —  {pron.  tgmz) 
riv.  England,  215  m.  long,  to  North  Sea.  —  riv.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  160  m. 
long,  to  Lake  St.  Clair.  —  town,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  pop.  5. 

Thana  (tha'na)  dist.  Bombay,  British  India,  4,052  D  pop.  874.  —  its  *  pop.  12. 

Thann  (tiinn)  mfg.  town,  Alsace  prov.  Germany,  on  Thur  river 8 

Thar  (thar-)  and  Parkar  (-par'kar)  dist.  E  Sind,  Bombay,  British  India, 
12,729  D  pop.  181,  *  Umarkot. 

Tharawadi  (thar'a-wod'i )  prov.  Pegu  div.  Lower  Burma,  Asia 278 

Thaso  (tha'so)  Isl.'of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  iEgean  sea,  138  D : 7 

Thayer  (thSr)  agr.  &  past.  CO.  S  Neb.  576  D  pop.  13,  X  Hebron. 

Thayetmayo  (tha'ygt-ml'o)  dist.  Pegu  div.  Lower  Burma,  Asia,  2,397  D  pop. 
170.  —  its  *,  on  Irawadi  riv.  pop.  8. 

Thebes  (thebz)  anc.  ruined  city,  Upper  Egypt,  on  Nile  riv.  ;  remains  of  Luxor 
palace.  —  town,  Boeotia,  Greece,  pop.  5. 

The  Buttes  (-buts)  curious  group  of  mts.  30  m.  in  circuit,  Sutter  co.  Cal. 

TheiSS  (tis)  riv.  Hungary,  500  m.  long,  Carpathian  Mts.  to  Danube  river. 

Theodule  Pass  (Wt'diiV-)  10,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  Alps,  bet.  Piedmont, 
Italy,  &  Swiss  canton  of  Valais. 

Thera  (tha'ra)  eparchy,  Cyclades  nome,  Greece,  pop.  22.  .—  town,  *  of  San- 
torini  isl.  Greece,  pop.  5. 

Theresa  (tg-re'sa)  tp.  &  vil.  Jefferson  co.  N.  T.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp. 
Dodge  CO.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

Theresienstadt  (ta-ra'ze-en-stat)  town,  Bohemia  prov.  Austria,  pop.  7. 

Theresiopel  (ta-ra'ze-o-pel')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Hungary,  25m.  S  E  of  Szegedin 

Theresiopolis  (ta-ra'ze-5p'o-lis)  town,  Temesvar  co.  Hungary 

Thermia  (thgr-me'a)  isl.  Syra  eparchy,  Cyclades  nome,  Greece,  48  D 

Thermopylae  (ther-mSp'e-le)  famous  pass,  Greece,  9  m.  S  S  E  of  Lamia ;  bat- 
tlefield in  480  B."c. 

Thessaly  (thgs'a-ll)  dist.  N  E  Greece,  comprising  nomes  of  Abta,  Larissa,  & 
Teikala,  5,073t]  pop.  344,  chief  town,  Larissa. 

Thian— Shan  (te'an'-shUn)  lofty  mt.  chain,  Chinese  Turkestan,  Asia. 

Thibet  (ti-bgf  or  tib'et).    See  Tibet. 

ThibOdeaux  (teb'6-do')  town,  X  of  Lafourche  par.  La.  on  Bayou  Lafourche  . . 

Thiol  (tel)  mfg.  town,  Gelderland  prov.  Netherlands,  on  Waal  river 

Thlelt  (telt)  mfg,  &  cml.  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belg.  15  m.  S  E  of  Bruges. 

Thiers  (te-ar')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Puy-de-D8me,  France,  on  Durolle  river 

ThlonvUle.     See  Diedenhofen. 

Thlrsk  (thersk)  mfg.  town.  North  Riding,  York  co.  England 

Thirty-Nine  Mile  Mountain,  mt.  Park  co,  cen.  Col.  11,000  ft.  high. 

Thogji-Chumo  (thog'je-choo'mo)  salt  lake,  W  Himalaya  Mts.  S  E  Kashmir, 
India,  60  m.  S  E  of  Leh  ;  15,500  ft.  above  sea  level. 

Thok- Jalung  (tok-ya-lobng')  gold  field,  Tibet,  Asia ;  16,330  ft.  above  sea  level. 

Thomas  (tom'as)  agi'.  CO.  S  Ga.  784  D  pop.  26,  X  Thomasville.  —  co.  N  W 
Kan.  1,080  D  pop.  6,  X  Colby. 

Thomaston  (tom'as-ton)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp. 
&  town,  X  of  Upson  co.  Ga.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Knox  co. 
Me.  tp.  pop.  3. 

Thomasville  (tom'as-vTl)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Thomas  co.  Ga.  tp.  pop.  9,  town 
pop.  6.  —  tp.  Davidson  co.  N.  C.  pop.  3. 

Thompson  (tSmp'son)  mfg.  tp.  Windham  co.  Conn.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  Sullivan  co. 
N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Robeson  co.  N.  C.  pop.  4. 

Thompsonville  (-vTl)  mfg.  vil.  Hartford  co.  Conn.  8^  m.  S  of  Springfield  .... 

Thonegwa  (thon-eg'wa)  dist.  Irawadi  div.  Lower  Burma,  Asia 

Thonon  (to'noN')  town",  dept.  Haute-Savoie,  France,  on  Lake  Geneva 

Thorda  (tSr'da)  town,  X  of  a  co.  Transylvania  prov.  Hungary  ;  salt  mines. . . . 

Thorn  (torn)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  W.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Vistula  river. . . 

Thornapple  River  (thSrn'ap'l-)  Mich.  lOO  m.  long,  Eaton  co.  to  Grand  River. 

ThomhiU  (thSmtl)  mfg.  tov/n.  West  Riding,  York  co.  Eng.  on  Calder  river.. 

Thornton  (thSrn'ton)  tp.  Cook  CO.  111.  pop.  5.  —  town,  Lancaster  co.  Eng- 
land, pop.  8. 

Thomtown  (thorn'town)  town,  Boone  co.  Ind.  on  Sugar  Creek 2 

Thourout  (too'roo)  mfg.  town,  W,  Flanders  prov.  Belg.  11  m.  S  W  of  Bruges.  8 

Thousand  Islands,  in  St.  Lawrence  riv.  bet.  N.  Y.  &  Ontario  prov.  Canada. 

Thrace  (thras)  anc.  country,  now  S  E  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Three  Mile  Bay,  vil.  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y.  17  m.  W  N  W  of  Watertown 1 
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n maanB square  miles;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  vil.,  yillag& 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  l.-WO  to  2,499 ;  3=  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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Tluee  Rivers,  WI.   Hampden  CO.   Mass.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  vil.  St.  Joseph  co. 

Micli.  pop.  3.  —  oral,  city,  X  of  St.  Maurice  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  pop.  8. 
ThrogS  ^I^eck  (tlirogz-)  cape,  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  in  Long  Island  Sound. 

Thun  (toon)  town,  Bern  canton,  Switzerland 

Thunder  Bay,  12  m.  long,  Mich,  runs  into  Alpena  co.  from  Lake  Huron.  — 

bay,  N  W  Lake  Superior,  Ontario  prov.  Canada.  —  dist.  N  W  Ontario  proT. 

Canada,  *  Port  Arthur. 
Thunder  Cape,  bold  headland,  S  E  of  Thunder  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  Canada. 

Thunnesar  (thun'es-ar)  town,  Ambala  div.  Punjab,  British  India 

Thur  (toor)  riv.  Switzerland,  70  m.  long,  flows  into  Ptliine  river. 
Thnrgau  (tSSr'gow)  agr^  canton,  N  E  Swit.  381  D'pop.  105,  *  Frauenfeld. 
Thurillglan  Forest  (thu-rln'jl-an-)  mt.  range,  cen.  Germany. 

Thurles  (tliflrlz)  town,  Tipperary  co.  Ireland,  on  Suir  river 

Thurrock,  Grays  (-thur'ok)  vil.  Essex  CO.  England 

Thurston  (thQrs'ton)  co.'N  E  Neb.  398  D  pop.  3,  X  Pender.  —  ugr.  &  past. 

CO.  W  Wash.  7G8  D  pop.  10,  X  Olympia. 

Thurzofalva  (toor'zo'f51'v8')  vil.  Trentschin  co.  Hungary 

Thurzovka  (toor'zov'kii')  vil.  Pressburg  co.  Hungary 

TlbbU  (tib'boo')  country,  Sahara,  cen.  Africa,  20°  N,  20°  E,  S  E  of  Fezzan. 
Tiher  (ti'ber)  It.  Teveke  (ta'va-ra)  anc.  Ti'bbeis,  riv.  cen.  Italy,  185  m.  long, 

Tuscan  Apennines  to  Mediterranean  sea. 
Tibet  (ti-bSf  or  tib'et)  country,  S  W  part  of  Chinese  Empire,  651,500  D  pop. 

6,000,  #  Lassa  or  Lhassa. 
Tlburon  (te-soo-ron')  isl.  80  m.  long.  Gulf  of  California  ;  pearl  bank. 
Tlcao  (te-ka'o)  isl.  28  m.  long,  Philippine  Isls.  off  S  E  end  Luzon  isl.  Malay  Arch. 

Tichlield  (tich'f eld)  par.  &  town,  Hampsliire,  England par. 

Ticlno  (te-ohe'no)  riv.  Switzerland,  &  Piedmont,  Italy,  125  m.  long,  to  Po  riv. 

—  or  TeSSln  (tSs'saN')  agr.  &  past,  canton,  S  Switzerland,  1,088  Q  pop.  127. 
TlOOnderoga  (tl-kSn'der-o'ga)  tp.  &  vil.  Essex  co.  N.  Y.  tp.«pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Tldloute  (tid-i-oof)  bor.  Warren  co.  Pa.  on  Allegheny  river 

Tldor  (te-dor')  Dutch  isl.  18  m.  in  circuit,  Malay  Arch.  W  of  Gilolo  island. 

Tlene  (te-a'na)  mfg.  town,  Italy,  12  m.  N  N  W  of  Vicenza 

Tien— tsin  (te-5n'-tsen)  cml.  city  &  treaty  port.  Chili  prov.  China 

Tierra  del  FuegO  (te-Sr'ra  dSl  f  wa'go)  group  of  isls.  S  end  South  America ; 

belongs  partly  to  Chile,  &  partly  to  Argentine  Republic. 
Tlete  (te-a'ta)  riv.  Brazil,  South  America,  500  m.  long,  flows  into  Parana  uiver. 
Tltfln  (tif'Tn)  tp.  Adams  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  city,  X  of  Seneca  co.  O.  pop.  11. 
TUllS  (tif-les')  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia,  17,223  D  pop.  819.  —  its  *  &  * 

of  Trans-Caucasia,  on  Kur  riv.  pop.  104. 
Tlgarla  (te-ga're-a)  native  state,  Orissa,  Bengal,  India,  46  D  pop.  16.  ^  its  #. 
Tiger  River,  riv.  S.  0.  100  m.  long,  Greenville  co.  to  Broad  River. 
Tlgrd  (te'gra)  kingdom,  N  Abyssinia,  N  E  Africa  ;  *  Adua,  pop.  3. 
Tlgre  (te'gra)  riv.  Ecuador,  S.  America,  350  m.  long,  flows  into  Amazon  river. 
Tigris  (ti'gris)  riv.  Turkey  in  Asia,  1,150  m.  long,  flows  into  Euphrates  river. 

Tlkarl  (ttk'a-re)  town,  Gaya  dist.  Patna  div.  Bengal,  British  India 

Tikhvln  (tiK'ven')  town,  Novgorod  govt.  Russia,  on  Tikhvinka  river 

Tlkotzin  (te-kot'zen')  town,  Lomzagovt.  N  E  Poland,  Russia,  29  m.  E  of  Lomza 

Tllburg  (til'bfiro)  mfg.  town,  N.  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands 

Tilhar  (tll'har)  town,  Rohilkhand  div.  N.  W.  Provinces,  British  India 

Tillamook  (ttl'a-mook)  CO.  N  W  Ore.  1,525  D  pop.  3.  —  its  X. 

Tilli  (til'i)  to\vn,  Gando,  Sudan,  cen.  Africa 

Tllol  (tl'loi')  town,  Rai  Bareli  div.  Oudh,  British  India,  55  m.  S  E  of  Lucknow 
Tllslt  (til'slt)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  E.  Prus.  on  Niemen  riv. ;  treaty  signed,  1807 
Tllton  (til'ton)  tp.  &  vil.  Belknap  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  2,  vU.  pop.  1. 
Tim  (tem)  ri'v.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  250  m.  long,  flows  into  Obi  river. 
Tlmbo  (tem-bo')  town,  #  of  Futa-Jallon,  Senegambia,  W  Africa. 
Timbuktu  (tim-b96k'tob)  cml.  town,  Sudan,  cen.  Africa,  near  Niger  river.. .. 

Timor  (te-mor')  isl.  300  m.  long,  Malay  Arch.  S  of  Banda  Sea 

Timor  Laut  (-lout)  2  isls.  joint  length  100  m.  Malay  Arch.  E  of  Timor  island. 
Tinaco  (te-na'ko)  town,  N  E  part  of  Zamora  state,  Venezuela,  South  America 

Tlneo  (te-ne-oM  city,  Oviedo  prov.  N  W  Spain 

Tinicum  (tm'i-kiim)  tp.  Bucks  co.  Pa 

Tinnevelli  (tm-ne-vel'lT)  maritime  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India,  5,176  D 

pop.  1,750.  —  town,  TinneveUi  dist.  pop.  20. 

Tino  (te'no)  anc.  Te'nos,  isl.  18  m.  long,  Cyclades  isls.  Mgean  sea 

Tintern  Abbey  (tln'tem-)  famous  ruin,  Monmouth  co.  England. 

Tioga  (ti-o'ga)  agr.  co.'S  part  of  N.  T.  498  D  pop.  30,  X  Owego.  —  min.  &  past. 

CO.  N  Pa.  1,120  D  pop.  52,  X  WeDsboro.  —tp.  Tioga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 
TiOOmen  (tt-oo'men')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Tobolsk  govt.  Siberia,  Russ.  in  Asia 
Tipara    (te-par'a)    or   Tlpperah    (ttp'pe-ra)   dist.   Chittagong  div.   Bengal, 

British  India,  2,624  D  pop.  1,522,  *  Tipara  or  Comillah. 
Tippah  (tip'a)  agr.  co.  N  Miss.  490  D  pop.  13,  X  Ripley. 
Tippecanoe  (tip'e-ka-nob')  agr.  &  past.  co.  W  N  W  Ind.  500  D  pop.  35,  X  La^ 

fayette.  ^  tp.  Tippecanoe  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  .—  vil.  Miami  co.  O.  pop.  1. 
Tippecanoe  River,  riv.  Ind.  200  m.  long.  Noble  co.  to  Wabash  river. 
Tipperary  (tip-er-a'ri)  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  Munster  prov.  Ireland,  1,659  n 

pop.  173.  —  its  *  25  m.  S  E  of  Limerick,  pop.  7. 
Tipton  (tip'ton)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  cen.  Ind.  260  D  pop.  18.  —  its  X  pop.  3. 

^  agr.  CO.  W  Tenn.  404  Q  pop.  24,  X  Covington.  —  town,  X  of  Cedar  co.  lo. 

pop.  2.  —  town,  Moniteau  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  —  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Stafford  co. 

England,  pop.  29. 
Tlrakh-Mlr.    See  Mtseenun. 

Tirana  (te-ra'na)  town,  Scutari  vilayet,  Albania,  Turkey  in  Europe 

Tirano  (te-ra'no)  town,  Sondrio  prov.  N  Italy,  on  Adda  riv. ;  resort  of  pilgrims 

Tiraspol  (tt-ras'pol)  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Tirlemont  (teerl'moN')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium 

Tirnova  (teer'no-va)  town,  the  ancient  *  of  Bulgaria,  Europe,  on  Jantra  riv. 
Tishomingo  (tish'o-mtn'go)  agr.  co.  N  E  Miss.  435  D  pop.  9,  X  luka. 
Titicaca  Lake  (tlt-e-ka'ka-)  bet.  S  Peru  &  Bolivia,  South  America,  4,000  P. 
Titlis  (tit'lis)  mt.  Bernese  Alps,  Switzerland,  10,627  ft.  high. 

Tito  (te'to)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Titus  (ti'tiis)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E  Tex.  400  D  pop.  8,  X  Mount  Pleasant. 

TltUSVille  (ti'tiis-vil)  mfg.  city,  Crawford  co.  Pa.  on  Oil  Creek 

Tiverton  (tiv'er-ton)  tp.  Newport  co.  R.  I.  pop.  3.  —  bor.  Devon  co.  England, 

pop.  11. 
Tivoll  (tTv'6-li)  vil.  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  1.  —  {pron.  te'vo-le)  anc.  Ti'- 

BtJR,  town,  Italy,  18  m.  E  N  E  of  Rome,  pop.  8. 

Tistla  (teks'tla)  town,  Guerrero  state,  Mexico 

Tizzana  (ttt-sa'na)  cml.  town,  Florence  prov.  Italy 

Tlaxcala  (tlaH'kii'la)  state,  Mexico,  1,595  D  pop.  138.  —  its  #  pop.  7. 

TlemQen  (tlem-sen')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Oran  prov.  Algeria,  Africa 

TlumaCK  (tlob-maks')  town,  E  part  of  Galicia  prov.  Austria 

Tobago  (to-ba'go)  isl.  British  W.  Indies,  114  D  pop.  21,  *  Scarborough. 

Tobarra  (to-sar'ra)  town,  Albaeete  prov.  Spain 

Tobin  (to'btn)  tp.  Perry  co.  Ind 

TobOl  (to-bol')  riv.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  500  m.  long,  Ural  Mts.  to  Irtish  riv. 
Tobolsk  (to-bolsk')  agr.  min.  &  cml.  govt.  W  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  539,659  D 

pop.  1,313.  —  its  *  &  *  of  W  Siberia,  on  Irtish  &  Tobol  rivs.  pop.  20. 
TocanttaS  (to-kau-tens')  riv.  Brazil,  South  America,  1,000  m.  long,  flows  mto 

Para  river. 
Tocooa  (tok'6-a)  tp.  &  town,  Habersham  co.  Ga.  tp.  pop.  3,  tovi-n  pop.  1. 
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Tocuyo  (to-koo'yo)  riv.  Venezuela,  S.  America,  200  m.  long,  E  of  Trujillo  to 

Caribbean  Sea.  —  mfg.  town,  Lara  state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  pop.  15. 
Todd  (t3d)  agr.  co.  S  W  Ky.  360  HI  pop.  17,  X  Elkton.  —  agr.  co.  cen.  Minn. 

972  D  pop.  6,  X  Long  Prairie. 

Todmorden  (tod'mor-den)  mfg.  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 

Togo  (to'go)  town,  Togoland,  on  Lake  Togo '. 

Togoland  (to'go-land)  German  ter.  Slave  Coast,  Upper  Guinea,  W  Africa, 

16,000  D  pop.  650,  *  Little  Popo. 

Tolsnot  (tos'not)  tp.  Wilson  co.  N.  C 

Tok  (tok)  riv.  E  part  of  Samara  govt.  Russia,  120  m.  long,  to  Samara  river. 
Tokal  (to-kaf)  mfg.  city,  Siwas  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  58  m.  N  N  W  of  Siwas. . . 
Tokay  (to-ka')  town,  Zemplin  co.  Hungary,  on  Theiss  riv. ;  famous  wines. . . . 

TokUSJlima  (to-koo-she'ma)  city,  spt.  N  E  coast  of  Sikoku  isl.  Japan 

Tokyo  (to'ke-o)  city,  #  of  Japanese  empire,  on  E  coast  of  Hondo  island 

Tokyo  Bay,  bay,  E  coast  of  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  lat.  35°  30'  N,  35  m.  long. 
Toledo  (to-le'do)  town,  X  of  Tama  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  cml.  city,  port  of 

entry,  X  of  Lucas  co.  0.  pop.  81.  —  (Sp.  pron.  to-la'Do)  prov.  New  Castile, 

Spain,  5,586  D  pop.  360.  —  anc.  Tole'tum,  its  #,  on  Tagus  riv.  pop.  21. 
Tolentlno  (to-lSn-te'no)  town.  It.  11  m.  S  W  of  Macerata  ;  battlefield  in  1815. 
Tolima  (to-le'ma)  volcano,  Colombia,  South  America,  18,270  ft.  high.  ^  dept. 

Colombia,  South  America,  18,069  D  pop.  305,  *  Ibagu^. 
Tolland  (tol'and)  agr.  co.  N  N  B  Conn.  403  D  pop.  25.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 

Tolmein  (tol'niin)  town,  Goritz  &  Gradiska  dist.  Austria 

Tolna  (tol'no')  CO.  S  Hung.  1,400  D  pop.  221.  —  its  X,  on  Danube  riv.  pop.  8. 

Tolosa  (to-lo'sa)  mfg.  town,  *  of  Guipuzcoa  prov.  Spain ;  battle,  1212 

Tolten  (tol-ten')  riv.  ChUe,  S.  Am.  100  m.  long.  Lake  Villarica  to  Pacific  oc. 

Toluoa  (to-lo6'ka)  town,  #  of  Mexico  state,  Mexico 

Tom  (tom)  riv.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  400  m.  long,  flows  into  Obi  river. 

TomaJl  (tS'ma)  tp.  &  city,  Monroe  co.  Wis city 

Tomahawk  (tom'a-h^k')  vil.  Lincoln  co.  Wis 

Tomaszow  (to-ma'sliow)  mfg.  town,  Petrikau  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe, 

pop.  7.  ^  town,  Warsaw  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  pop.  5. 
Tombigbee  River  (tSm-big 'be-)  500  m.  long,  N  E  Miss,  to  Alabama  river. 

Tombstone  (toomb'ston)  city,  X  of  Cochise  co.  Ariz 

Tome  (to'ma)  town,  Concepcion  prov.  ChUe,  South  America 

Torn  Green,  co.  W  Tex.  2,940  n  pop.  5,  X  San  Angelo. 

Tompkins  (tomp'kTnz)  CO.  S  W  N.  Y.  494  D  pop.  33,  X  Ithaca.  —  tp.  Dela- 
ware CO.  N.  Y.  pop.  3. 
Tomsk  (tomsk)  govt.  W  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  331,159  O  pop.  1,300.  .—  its  *, 

a  cml.  city,  on  Tom  riv.  pop.  37. 

Toms  River  (tSmz-)  town,  X  of  Ocean  co.  N.  J.  on  Toms  river 

Tonawanda  (tSn'a-won'da)  tp.  &  vil.  Erie  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  8,  vil.  pop.  7. 
Tonawanfla  Creek,  riv.  N.  Y.  75  m.  long,  N  Wyoming  CO.  to  Niagara  river. 
Tonga  (ton'ga-),  or  Friendly,  Islands,  group,  S  Pacific  ocean,  374  D  pop.  20, 

#  Nukualofa. 
Tongaland  (tSn'ga-lSnd')  ter.  N  of  Zululand,  B  coast  of  S  Africa,  5,320  ID 

pop.  37 ;  British  protectorate,  *  Eshowe,  in  Zululand. 
TongatabU  (tong'a-ta'boo)  isl.  Tonga  Isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  50  m.  in  circuit. . . 
Tongres  (toNgr)  nlfg.  &  cml.  town,  Limbourg  prov.  Belgium,  on  Jaar  river  . . 
Tongue  River  (tung-)  riv.  200  m.  long,  N  Wyo.  to  Yellowstone  River. 
Tonk  (tbnk)  native  state,  Rajputana,  India,  2,509  D  pop.  379.  —  its  *  pop.  41. 
Tonneins  (ton'naN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Lot-et-Garonne,  France,  on  Garonne  riv. 

Tonnerre  (ton'nar')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Yonne,  France,  on  Armangon  river 

Toniiuin  (ton-ken')  or  Tongking  (tong'king')  agr.  mfg.  &  min.  ter.  Indo- 

China,  annexed  to  France  in  1884 ;  34,740  D  pop.  9,000,  #  Hanoi. 
Tooele  (tob-el'e2_co.JW  Ut.  6,240  D  pop.  4.  —  its  X. 

Toowoomba  (too-woom'ba)  town,  Queensland,  Australia 

Topeka  (to-pe'ka)  tp.  &  city,  #  of  Kan.  &  X  of  Shawnee  co.  tp.  pop.  6,  city 

pop.  31. 
T'dpUtz  (toplits)  town ,  Bohemia,  Austria ;  a  watering  place ;  treaties,  1813 . . . 

Topolya  (to'pol'yo)  vU.  Bacs  co.  Hungary,  8  m.  N  of  Hegyes 

Torch  Lake,  lake,  18  m.  long,  Antrim  co.  Mich. 

Torgau  (tor'gow)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Elbe  river ;  battle,  1760 

Toritto  (t5-ret'to)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  13  m.  S  W  of  Bari 

Tormes  (tSr'mes)  riv.  Spain,  150  m.  long,  flows  into  Douro  river. 

Toma  (tor'no')  CO.  Hungary,  229  D  pop.  23.  —  its  X. 

TorneS  (t6r'ne-o)  riv.  bet.  Sweden  &  Russia,  230  m.  long,  to  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Toro  (to'ro)  mfg.  town,  Zamora  prov.  Spain,  on  Douro  river 

Torek  Becse  (to'rok'  ba'cha)  town,  Torontal  co.  Hungary,  on  Theiss  river . . . 
Torontal  (to'ron-tSl')  co.  Hungary,  3,650  D  pop.  546  ;  chief  town  Pancsova. 
Toronto  (to-ron'to)  vil.  Jefferson  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  cml.  city,  X  of  York  co. 

Ont.  &  *  of  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  on  Lake  Ontario 

ToropetZ  (to'ro-pSts')  town,  Pskov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Toropa  river. . . 
Torquay  (t8r-ke')  town,  Devon  co.  Eng.  18J  m.  S  of  Exeter  ;  watering  place . . 

Torre  Annunziata  (-an-nobn-tst-a'ta)  mfg.  town,  Naples  prov.  Italy 

Torre  del  Greco  (tor'ra  del_gra_'ko)  town,  Italy,  S  W  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius... 

Torre  Don  Jimeno  (-don  ne-ma'no)  mfg.  town,  Guadalquivir  prov.  Spain 

TorrejoncillO  (tor'ra-Hon-thel'yo)  mfg.  town,  Caceres  prov.  Spain 

Torre  Maggiore  (tor'ra  mad-jo'ra)  tovra,  Foggia  prov.  Italy 

Tortente  (tor-ren'ta)  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  6  m.  N  W  of  Valencia 

Torres  Novas  (tor'ras  no'vas)  to\vn,  Estremadura  prov.  Portugal 

Torres  Strait,  strait  between  Papua  &  Australia ;  100  m.  wide. 

Torres  Vedras  (tbr'ras  va'dras)  town,  Estremadura  prov.  Portugal 

Torrevieja  (tor-ra-ve-a'na)  spt.  town,  Alicante  prov.  Valencia,  Spain 

Torrington  (tor'ing-ton)  mfg.  tp.  &  vil.  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  6,  vil. 

pop.  1. 

Torres  (tor-roH')  town,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  on  Torrox  river 

Tortona  (tor-to'na)  mfg.  &  cml.  town.  Piedmont,  Italy 

Tortosa  (tor-to'siC)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Tarragona  prov.  Spain 

Tbrtsvar  (torts'var')  vil.  Transylvania  prov.  Hung.  20  m.  S  W  of  Kronstadt.. 
Torzhok  (tSr-zhok')  mfg.  town,  Tver  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  on  Tvertsa  river. 

Totana  (to-ta'na)  mfg.  town,  Miircia,  Spain,  10  m.  N  E  of  Lorca 

Tot-Komlos  (tot-kom-losh')  town,  B(?kes  co.  Hungary 

Totonlcapan  (to-to-ne-ka-pan')  mfg.  town,  Guatemala,  Central  America 

Tottenham  (tot'ten-am)  town,  Middlesex  co.  England 

Tottenville  (tot'ten-vTl)  vil.  Staten  Isl.  Richmond  co.  N.  Y 

Tottorl  (t5t-to're)"spt.  town,  N  coast  of  S  W  part  of  Hondo  isl.  Japan 

Tougourt  or  Tuggurt  (tob-gobrf)  town,  Sahara,  Algeria,  Africa 

Toui  (tool)  ft.  mfg.  town,  dept.  Meurthe,  France,  on  Moselle  riv.  ;  siege,  1S70 
Toulon  (too'lbn)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Stark  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  {Fr.  pron.  too'- 

16n')  ft.  spt.  city,  dept.  Var,  France,  30  m.  S  E  of  Marseilles,  pop.  78 ;  naval 

station. 

Toulouse  (too'looz')  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  *  of  dept.  Haute-Garonne,  France 

Tourcoing  (toor'kwaN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France 

Tourlaville  (toor'la'vel')  mfg.  vil.  dept.  Manclie,  France 

Tournay  or  Toumai  (tiSor'na')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium. . . . 
Tournon  (tobr'uoN')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Ardeche,  France,  on  Rhone  river 
Tournus  (tSor'nus')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Sa8ne-et-Loire,  France,  on  SaSne  river. 

Tours  (toor)  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  *  of  dept.  Indre-et-Loire,  France 

Tovamlk  (to-viir-nek')  town,  Syrmia  co.  Slavonia,  Hungary 

Towanda  (tii-wiin'da)  bor.  X  of  Bradford  co.  Pa.  on  Susquehanna  river 
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Tower  (tou'er)  city,  St.  Louis  co.  Minn.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Scliuylkill  co.  Pa. 

pop.  2. 
Tower  Hamlets,  bor.  Middlesex  co.  England ;  part  of  metropolitan  London ; 

the  Tower  of  London  is  at  its  S  W  extremity 

Tow  Law  (to  la')  town,  Durham  co.  England,  10  m.  W  of  Durham 

Town  f)ree3z,  tp.  Brunswick  co.  N.  C.  8  m.  S  W  of  Wilmington 

Towner  (tou'ner)  CO.  N  N.  Dak.  1,044  D  pop.  1,  X  Cando. 
Towns,  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  Ga.  180  D  pop.  4,  X  Hiawassee. 

Townsend  (towuz'end)  mfg.  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass 

Townsville  (towuz'vil)  spt.  town,  N  E  Queensland,  Australia,  pop.  9. 

Towson  (tou'son)  town,  X  of  Baltimore  co.  Md 

Towton  (tou'ton)  tp.  York  co.  Eng.  2^  m.  S  of  Tadcaster ;  battle,  1461. 
Toxteth  Park"(toks'tSth-)  town,  Lancaster  co.  Eng. ;  a  suburb  of  Liverpool.. 

Toyama  (to-ya'ma')  spt.  city,  W  coast  of  Hondo  isl.  Japan 

Traoy  (tra'si)  vU.  Lyon  co.  Minn.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Grundy  co.  Tenn.  pop.  2. 

Traer  (trSr)  town,  Tama  co.  lo.  25  m.  W  of  Vinton 

Traill  (tral)  co.  E  N.  Dak.  864  D  pop.  10,  X  Caledonia. 

Tralee  (tra-le')  cml.  spt.  town,  X  of  Kerry  co.  Ireland,  on  Lee  river 

Tramontl"(tra-m5n'te)  town,  Salenio  prov.  Italy,  7  m.  W  of  Salerno 

Tranl  (tra'ne)  cml.  spt.  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  on  Adriatic  sea 

Tranmere  (trSn'mer)  town,  Cheshire,  England  ;  S  suburb  of  Birkenhead 

Tranquebar  (trSn'kwe-bar')  mfg.  spt.  town,  Tanjore  dist.  Madras,  Brit.  India 
Transbaikalia  (trSns^bi-ka'lI-a)  govt.  E.  Siberia,  Kussia  in  Asia,  236,868  D 

pop.  545,  *  Chita. 
Trans-Caspian  Territories  (trSns-kSs'pT-an-)  dist.  Russia  in  Asia,  214,237  D 
Trans-Caucasia  (trilus'-ka-ka'shT-a)  the   portion  of  the  Caucasus,  Russia, 

which  lies  S  of  the  Caucasus  mts.  95,799  n  pop.  4,785,  *  Tiflis. 
Transkei  (-kg')  ter.  E  coast,  S  Africa,  dependency  of  Cape  Colony,  2,552  D. . . 
Transleitbanla  (-li-ta'ne-a)  part  of  Austria-Hungary,  E  of  Leytha  riv.  (Him- 

GAEY  proper,  Transylvania,  Ckoati,',  A  Slavonta,  &  Fiome). 
Transvaal  (trSns-viil').     See  South  African  Republic. 
Transylvania  (trSn'eil-va'nl-a)  co.W  N.  C.  335  D  pop.  6,  X  Brevard.  —  prov. 

S  E  Hungary,  pop.  2,"000. 
Trapani  (trii'pa-ne)  prov.  Sicily  isl.  Italy,  1,214  D  pop.  339.  —  its  *  pop.  32. 
Tras-OS-MonteS  (tras-fis-mSu'tSs)  agr.  past.  &  mfg.  prov.  Portugal,  2,293  D 

pop.  397,  *  Braganga. 

Trau  (trow)  spt.  town,  Dalmatia  prov.  Austria,  on  islet  in  Adriatic  sea 

Trautenau  (trow'tg-uow')  mfg.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

Travancore  (trav'an-kor')  state,  S  India,  6,730  D  pop.  2,558,  *  Trivandrum. 
Traverse  (trSv'ers)  co.  W  Minn.  552  D  pop.  5.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Grand  Traverse  co. 

Micli.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  4. 
Travis  (trSv'Is)  agr.  &  past.  Co.  cen.  Tex.  1,040  D  pop.  37,  X  Austin. 
Travnik  (trriv'nek')  town,  Bosnia,  Austria-HiuiKary,  45  m.  N  W  of  Sarajevo.. 
Treasury  Mountain,  mt.  Elk  Range,  Col.  13,200  ft.  high. 

Trebigne  (tra-ben'ya)  ft.  town,  Herzegovina  prov.  Austria-Hungary 

Trebitsch  (tra'bech)  mfg.  town,  Moravia  prov.  Austria,  on  Iglawa  river 

Trebizond  (trgb't-zond')  vilayet,  N  E  Asia  Minor,  12,082  D  pop.  1,048.—  its* 

a  spt.  pop.  45. 
Trebnitz  (trSb'nits)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  15  m.  N  N  E  of  Breslau. 

Trecate  (tra-ka'ta)  mfg.  town,  Italy,  near  Ticino  river 

Trecenta  (tra-chSn'ta)  town,  Bovigo  prov.  Italy 

Tredegar  (trSd'e-gar)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Monmouth  co.  England 

Trego  (tre'go)  CO.  W  cen.  Kan.  900  D  pop.  3,  X  Wakeeney. 

Treinta  y  Tres  (tra-en'tii  e  trSs')  dept.  Uruguay,  South  America,  3,686  D  pop. 

18.  —  its  *. 

Treja  (tra'ya)  commune  &  town,  cen.  Italy,  8  m.  W  of  Macerata com. 

Tr^laz^  (tra'la'za')  vil.  dept.  Maine-et-Loire,  France 

Trembowla  (tr6m-b5w'la)  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria 

Tremont  (tre-m5nt')  tp.  Hancock  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —  bor.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa. 

pop.  2. 
Trempealeau  (trSm'pa-lo)  agr.  co.  W  Wis.  732  D  pop.  19,  X  Galesville. 
Trenchara  Peak  (trSu-cha'ra-)  mt.  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  S  Col.  13,546  ft. 

high. 
Trent  (trSnt)  riv.  England,  140  m.  long,  Stafford  co.  to  Ouse  riv.  —  riv.  Onta- 
rio prov.  Canada,  100  m.  long,  Trent  Lake  to  Bay  of  Quinte.  —  or  Trlent  (tre- 

ent')  anc.  Triden'tum,  mfg.  city,  Tyrol,  Austria,  pop.  22  ;  council,  1545-1563. 

Trenttaam  (trSnt'ham)  vil.  Stafford  co.  England 

Trenton  (trSn'tgn)  town,  Clinton  co.  111.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Grundy  co. 

Mo.  tp.  pop.  6,  vil.  pop.  5.  —  mfg.  city,  *  of  N.  J.  &  X  of  Mercer  co.  pop.  57. 

^  tp.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Gibson  do.  Tenn.  pop.  2. 
TrentSChin  (trgnt-shen')  CO.  N  W  Hungary,  1,784  D  pop.  249.  —  its  X. 

Treuen  (troi'en)  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  9  m.  E  N  E  of  Plauen 

Treuenbrietzen  (troi'gn-bret'sen)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia.... 
Treves  (trev?)  govt.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  2,773  D  pop.  712.  —  its  *  pop.  36. 
Trevethln-With-Pontypool  (tre've-thin-,  -pBnf  i-pool')  par.  Monmouth  co. 

England .". 

Trevlglio  (trS-vel'yo)  cml.  town,  Bergamo  prov.  Lombardy,  N  Italy 

Trevlso  (tra-ve'so)  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  941  D  pop.  398.  —  its  *  pop.  28. 
Trevi-Trebia  (tra've-tra'be-a)  town,  Perugia  prov.  Italy,  10  m.  N  of  Spoleto. 

Trevorton  (trev'or-ton)  vil.  Northumberland  co.  Pa 

Triangle,  tp.  Broome  co.  N.  Y 

Trlcarioo  (tre-ka're-ko)  mfg.  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Trichindur  (trlch'Tn-door')  town,  TinneveUi  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India. 
Tricblnopoli  (trich-Tn-5p'o-lT)  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India,  3,515  D  pop. 

1,200.  ^  its  #,  a  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  on  Kaveri  riv.  pop.  91. 

Trichonla  (tre-ko-ire'ii)  eparchy,  Acarnania  &  .SStolia  nome,  Greece 

Tricolum  (trTk'o-lBm)  spt.  town,  Malabar  dist.  Madras  pres.  British  India. .. 
Triest  (tre-esf)  It.  Trieste  (tre-5s'ta)  dist.  Kiistenland  prov.  Aust.  on  Adriatic 

sea,  26  D. .—  cml.  spt.  city,  Triest  dist.  #  of  Kiistenland  prov.  Aust.  pop.  158. 

Trifail  (tre'f al)  town,  Styria  prov.  Austria 

Trigg,  agr.  CO.  W  Ky.  425  D  pop.  14,  X  Cadiz. 

Trigglano  (tred-ja'no)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  near  Adriatic  sea 

Trikala  (tre-ka'la)  nome,  Thessaly,  Greece,  2,200  D  pop.  143.  —  its  *  pop.  15. 

—  a  former  name  of  Thessalt. 
Trikeri  (tre'ka-re)  spt.  Larissa  nome,  E  Thessaly,  Greece,  at  entrance  of  Gulf 


Pop. 


of  Volo. 


Trimble  (trtm'bl)  agr.  co.  N  Ky.  155  D  pop.  7,  X  Bedford. 

Trincomali  (trln'kg-ma-le')  .spt.  town,  N  E  coast  of  Ceylon  island 

Tring  (tring)  town,'Hertf ord  co.  England,  32  m.  N  W  of  London 

Tl'inganu  (trin-ga'noo)  maritime  state,  Malay  Pen.  on  Gulf  of  Siam,  pop.  30. 
—  town,  Tringanu  state,  Malay  Pen.  pop.  20. 

Trinidad  (trTn'T-dad')  cml.  city,  X  of  Las  Animas  co.  Col.  pop.  6.  —  isl.  Brit- 
ish W.  Indies,  1,754  D  pop.  208,  #  Port-of-Spain.  — .  town,  *  of  Beni  dept. 
Bolivia,  South  America,  pop.  5. 

Trinity,  La  (la'  tre'ne'ta')  town,  Martinique  isl.  French  W.  Indies 

Trinity  (trTn'e-ti)  min.  co.  N  W  Cal.  3,000  D  pop.  4,  X  Weaverville.  —  agr.  & 
past.  CO.  E  Tex.  710  D  pop.  8.  —  its  X. 

Trinity  River,  riv.  Cal.  130  m.  long.  Coast  Range  to  Klamath  riv.  —  riv.  Tex. 
500  m.  long,  flows  into  Galveston  Bay. 

Trino  (tre'no)  cml.  town.  Piedmont,  Italy,  near  P»  river 

Trinomali  (trtn'o-ma-le')  town,  S.  Arcot  dist.  Madras,  British  India 
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Tripatur  (trtp'a-toor')  town,  Madura  dist.  Madras,  British  India 

Tripetti  (trTp'St-T)  town,  N.  Arcot  dist.  Madras,  British  India 

Tripliylia  (tre-f e'le-a)  eparchy,  Messenia  nome,  Greece 

Tripoli  (trip'o-li)  country,  N  Africa,  a  vilayet  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  344,00011! 
pop.  800.  —  its  *  pop.  25.  —  cml.  spt.  town,  Syria,  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  Medi- 
terranean sea,  pop.  30. 

TripoliS  (tre-po'lTs)  m-  TripoUtZa  (tre-po-lTf  zii)  town,  *  of  Arcadia  nome, 
Morea,  Greece 

Tristan  da  Cunha  (trls-tan'  da  kobn'ya)  isl.  group,  Atlantic  ocean,  lat.  37° 
W  S,  Ion.  12°  W,  45  D ;  British. 

Trivandrum  (tre-van'drobm)  spt.  *  of  Travancore  dist.  S  Madras,  Br.  India. 

Trivellur  (tre-vt-loor')  town,  Madras  pres.  British  India ;  47  m.  W  of  Madras 

TriventO  (tre-v6n'to)  mfg.  town,  Campobasso  prov.  Italy,  on  Trigno  river 

Troia  (tro'ya)  mfg.  town,  Poggia  prov.  Italy,  15  m.  S  W  of  Foggia 

Troina  (tro-e'na)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Troitsk  (troitsk)  toivn,  Penza  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Moksha  river 

Troltzkossavsk  (troits-kSs-'avsk')  town,  Transbaikalia  govt.  Russia  in  Asia. . . 

Tromso  (trSm'so)  prov.  Norway,  10,132  D  pop.  65.  —  its  *  pop.  6. 

Trondbjem  (trSnd'ygm)  ft.  spt.  town,  *  of  Sondre  Trondhjem  prov.  Norway. 

Trondhjem-Fiord  (-fyord')  Norway,  extends  inland  80  m.  from  Atlantic  ocean. 

Tropea  (tro-pa'S)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Calabria,  Italy 

Troppau  (trSp'pow)  ft.  mfg.  town,  *  of  Silesia  duchy,  Austria 

Troublesome  Peak,  mt.  Middle  Park  Range,  Col.  11,500  ft.  high. 

Troup  (troop)  agr.  co.  W  Ga.  493  D  pop.  21,  X  La  Grange. 

Troupsburg  (trobps'bfirg)  tp.  Steuben  co.  N.  Y 

Trousdale  (tiws'dal)  agr.  &  past.  co.  Term.  166  D  pop.  6,  X  Hartsville. 

Trouville  (ttoo'veV)  spt.  town,  dept.  Calvados,  France  ;  a  bathing  place 

Trowbridge  (tro'brlj)  mfg.  town,  Wiltshire,  England 

Troy  (troi)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Pike  co.  Ala.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Fountain  co.  Ind.  pop. 
3.  ^  tp.  Perry  co.  liid.  pop.  7.  —  tp.  Monroe  co.  lo.  pop.  4.  —  mfg.  &  cml. 
city,  X  of  Rensselaer  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  61.  —  cml.  vU.  X  of  Miami  co.  O.  pop.  4. 

—  mfg.  bor.  Bradford  co.  Pa.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Orleans  co.  Vt.  pop.  2.  —  anc. 
ruined  city,  Bigha  vilayet,  N  W  Asia  Minor,  S  of  the  Dardanelles. 

Troyes  (trwa)  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  *  of  dept.  Aube,  France,  on  Seine  river 

Triibau  (trii'bou)  town,  E  part  of  Bohemia,  Austria,  90  m.  E  by  S  of  Prague. . 

Trubchevsk  (troob'chSvsk')  cml.  town,  S  W  part  of  Orel  govt.  Russia 

Truckee  (trQk-e')  town,  Nevada  co.  Cal.  on  Truckee  river 

Truckee  River,  riv.  Cal.  &  Nhv.  125  m.  long.  Placer  co.  to  Pyramid  Lake. 

TruJillO  or  TruxlllO  (trob-nel'yo)  mfg.  city,  Caceres  prov.  Spain,  pop.  5.  ^ 
spt.  town,  #  of  Libertad  dept.  N  Peru,  South  America,  pop.  8.  ^  town,  N  E 
part  of  Los  Andes  state,  Venezuela,  South  America,  pop.  3. 

Trumansburg  (tru'manz-bCrg)  mfg.  vil.  Tompkins  co.  N.  Y 

Trumbull  (trtim'bul)  agr.  &  min.  co.  N  E  O.  G25  D  pop.  42,  X  Warren. 

Truro  (tru'ro)  cml." spt.  town,  Cornwall  co.  England 

Tsaritsyn  (tsa-ret-sen')  ft.  town,  Saratov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Volga  riv. 

Tschenucend  (chSm-kSnd')  town,  Syr-Daria  govt.  Russia  in  Asia 

TsitsUiar  (tsef  se-hiir')  or  Ziziohar  (ze-ze-Kar')  tovra,  #  of  Manchuria,  on 
Nonui  river. 

Tsong— ngan  (ts5ng'-g an')  cml.  town,  Fukien  prov.  China 

Tsu  (tsoo)  city,  spt.  on  Owari  Bay,  S  E  Hondo  isl.  Japan 

Tsuruga  (tsoo-roo'ga)  town,  W  coast  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  50  m.  N  N  E  of  Kioto 

Tubbergen  (toob-bSr'gen)  vil.  Overyssel  prov.  Netherlands 

Tiibingen  (tii'blng-en)  mfg.  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany 

Tucker  (tiik'er)  agr?  co.  N  E  part  of  W.  Va.  500  D  pop.  6,  X  St.  George. 

Tuckerton  (ttik'er-tgn)  vil.  &  port  of  entry,  Burlington  co.  N.  J 

Tucson  (tii-s5u')"cml.  town,  X  of  Pima  co.  Ariz 

Tucuman  (too-koo-man')  prov.  Argentine  Republic,  South  America,  13,500  D 
pop.  210^j— its  *  pop.  25. 

Tudela  (too-na'la)  mfg.  city,  Navarre  prov.  Spain,  on  Ebro  riT«r 

Tuk-cham  (tobk-shiim')  or  Tek-cham  (tak-sham')  spt.  cml.  iity,  N  W  coast 
Formosa  isl.  China 

Tula  (too'la)  riv.  Mexico,  200  m.  long,  flows  into  Tampico  riv.  — town,  S  W  part 
of  Tamaulipas  state,  Mexico,  pop.  5.  ^town,  S  W  part  of  Hidalgo  state,  Mex- 
ico ;  anc.  *  of  the  Toltecs.  —  govt.  cen.  Russia  in  Europe,  11,954  D  pop.  1,446. 

—  its  *  a  mfg.  town,  on  Ufa  riv.  105  m.  S  of  Moscow,  pop.  64. 

TulanclngO  (too-lan'sen-yo)  town,  S  part  of  Hidalgo  state,  Mexico 

Tulare  (too-la're)  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  cen.  Cal.  5,592  D  pop.  25,  X  Visalia.  — to. 

&  city,  Tulare  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  3.  —  lake,  Tulare  co.  Cal.  650  □; 

no  visible  outlet. 

Tulcan  (tool'kiin')  town,  *  of  ^archi  prov.  Ecuador,  South  America 

TulCha  (tool'cha)  or  Tulcea(tobl'sa-a')  town,  Dobrudja,  Roumania,  on  Danube 

Tule  River  (too'le-)  tp.  Tulare  co.  Cal 

Tullahoma  (tiU'a-ho'ma)  vil.  Coffee  co.  Tenn. ;  summer  resort 

Tnllamore  (tiil'a-mor')  tovra,  X  of  King's  co.  Ireland 

Tulle  (till)  town ,  *  of  dept.  Correze,  France,  on  Corrize  river 

Tullins  (tiil'lSN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Isere,  France,  18  m.  N  W  of  Grenoble 

TulpehOCkenJtul'pe-hSk'en)  tp.  Berks  co.  Pa.  20  m.  W'N  W  of  Reading 

Tumbadra  (toom-biid'rii)  riv.  S  India,  390  m.  long,  Mysore  to  Elistna  river. 

Tumen  (tob-men')j-iv.  N  E  Korea,  200  m.  long  to  Japan  Sea. 

Tumkur  (toom'kobr')  dist.  Nandidrug  div.  Mysore,  S  India,  3,603  D  pop.  632. 

—  its  #  pop.  11. 

Tunbridge  (tiin'brij)  mfg.  town,  Kent  co.  England,  on  Medway  river 

Tunbridge  Wells,  town,  Kent  co.  England  ;  mineral  springs 

Tuncha  (tuu'cha')  cml.  town,  Nganhwei  prov.  China 

Tung-kiang   (td6ng'-kT-iing')  or  Tong-long   (t5ng'-15ng')  riv.  Kwangtung 

prov.  China,  250  m.  long,  to  Canton  river. 
Tung-ting-hu  (toong'tlng'hoo')  shallow  lake  or  swamp,  N  E  Hunan  prov. 

China,  1,800  Q 
Tungu  (toon-goo')  dist.  Pegu  div.  Lower  Burma,  6,354  Q  pop.  129.  — its  # 

pop.  11. 
Tungurahua  (tobn-goo-ra'nwa)  volcano,  Ecuador,  South  America,  16,579  ft. 

high.  — prov.  Ecuador,  South  America,  pop.  103,  *  Ambato. 
Tunica  (_tu'ni-ka)  agr.  co.  N  W  Miss.  450  D  pop.  12,  X  Austin. 
Tunis  (tu'nis)  country,  Barbary  States,  N  Af.  44,800  D  pop.  1,500 ;  French  pro- 
tectorate. —  its  *,  a  cml.  &  mfg.  spt.  town,  at  mouth  of  Mejerdariv.  pop.  135. 
Tunja  (toou'Ha)  mfg.  cml.  town,  *  of  Boyaca  dept.  Colombia,  South  America. 

Tunkhannock  (tiink-han'uk)  bor.  X  of  Wyoming  co.  Pa 

Tunstall  (tiln'stal)  town,  Stafford  co.  England 

Tuolumne  (tw51'um-ne)  agr.  &  min.  co.  cen.  Cal.  2,048  D  pop.  6,  X  Sonora.  — 

riv.  Cal.  175  m.  long,  from  Sierra  Nevada  to  San  Joaquin  river. 

Tupelo  (tii'pe-lo)  town,  X  of  Lee  co.  Miss,  on  Old  Town  Creek 

TupungatO  ftoo-poon-ga'to)  mt.  Chilian  Andes,  lat.  33°  20'  S  ;  20,264  ft.  high. 
Tura  (too'ra)  riv.  Perm  govt.  &  W  Siberia,  Russia,  300  m.  long  to  Tobol  river. 

Turek  (too'rek)  town,  Kalisz  govt.  Poland,  Russia 

Turian  (toor'fan')  town,  Chinese  Turkestan,  cen.  Asia,  lat.  43°  N,  Ion.  89°  W 

E.  —  active  volcano,  N  of  town. 
Turgai  (t5or-gi')  govt.  Kirghiz  Steppe,  Russia  in  Asia,  176,219  D  pop.  365.  — 

its  *. 

Tnri  (too^re)  town,  Bari  prov.  Italy,  18  m.  S  S  E  of  Bari 

Tuiln  (tu'rin)  It.  TOEiNO  (to-re'no)  prov.  Piedmont,  N  W  Italy,  4,068  D  pop. 

1,085.  —  its  *  &  #  of  Piedmont,  a  cml.  &  mfg.  city,  pop.  230. 
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□  meuis  square  miles ;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfcr.,  manufacturiuc; ;  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tn.,  townshi" ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands ;  2  r=  1,50j  to  2,499 ;  3  =;  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  lesa  ttuui  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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Turkestan  or  TurkiStto  (toor'kTs-tiiu')  region,  cen.  Asia,  divided  bet.  Uiissia, 
Cliina,  Bokhara,  &  Afghanistan,  about  1,000,000  D  pop.  7,500.  —  Russian, 
409,414  n  pop.  3,342,  chief  town  Tashkent.  —  Chia-ese,  w  East,  431,600  0 
pop.  580,  *'  Kashgar.  —  town,  Syr-Daria  govt.  Russia  in  Asia,  pop.  5. 

Turkevl  (toor-ka've')  town.  Great  Cumauia,  Hungary,  on  Berettyo  river 

Turkey  (tfiv'kT)  or  Ottoman  Empire  (ot'o-man-)  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia, 
1,147,578  D  pop.  27,695,  *  Constantinople. 

Turks  Islands,  S  E  of  Bahama  Isls.  Br.  W.  Indies,  169  D  pop.  5,  *  Grand  Turk. 

Turlak  (toor'lali)  town,  Bessarabia.  Russia  in  Europe 

Turman  (tfir'man)  tp.  Sullivan  co.  Ind 

Turna  (toor'na)  town,  Roumania,  Europe,  near  Danube  river 

Turner,  co.  S  E  S.  Dak.  615  D  pop.  10,  X  Swan  Lake.  —  vil.  Dupage  co.  111. 
pop.  2.  ^tp.  Androscoggin  co.  Me.  pop.  2. 

Turners  Falls,  mfg.  vil.  Franklin  co.  Mass.  on  Connecticut  river 

Turnhout  (tSrn'howt)  mfg.  town,  Antwerp  prov.  Belgium 

Turqulno  (toor-ke'no)  highest  mt.  point,  Cuba  isl.  8,000  ft.  high. 

Turtle  Creek,  tp.  Wanen  co.  0 ^ 

Turtukal  (toor'too-ki')  or  Tutrakan  (too'tra-kan')  ft.  town,  N  E  Bulgaria,  on 

Danube  riv.  30  m.  W  S  W  of  Silistria 

Turyassu  (too-re-as-soo')  riv.  Maranhao  state,  Brazil,  S.  America,  350  m.  long. 

Turzovka  (toor-zSv'kii)  town,  Ti-entschin  co.  Hungary 

Tuscaloosa  (tiSs'ka-166'sa)  agr.  past,  -fe  min.  co.  N  W  cen.  Ala.  1,346  D  pop.  30. 

—  its  X,  on  Black  Warrior  riv.  pop.  4. 

Tuscany  (tiis1fa-nT)  former  dept.  Italy,  9,287  D 

Tuscarawas  (tiis'ka-ra'was)  agr.  past.  &  min.  co.  E  0.  539  D  pop.  47,  X  New 

Pliiladelphia.  —  tp.'Coshocton  co.  0.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Stark  co.  O.  pop.  3. 
Tuscarawas  River,  O.  125  m.  long,  with  Mohican  riv.  forms  Muskingum  riv. 

Tuscarora  (tus'ka-ro'ra)  vil.  Elko  co.  Nev 

Tuscola  (tus'ko-la)  agr.  &  past.  co.  E  Midi.  830  D  pop.  33,  X  Caro.  —  tp.  & 

city,  X  of  Douglas  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2. 

Tuscumbia  (tus-kum'bT-a)  city,  X  of  Colbert  co.  Ala 

Tuskegee  (tKs-ke'ge)  town,  X  of  Macon  co.  Ala.  48  m.  W  of  Columbus,  Ga. . . 
Tustem  (toos'tem)  isl.  12  ra.  long,  off  coast  of  Romsdal  prov.  Norway. 
Tutlcorin  (tut'i-kSr'Tn)   or  Tuttukudi  (t68t-too-kob'de)  spt.  town,  Tinnevelli 

dist.  S  Madras,  British  India,  05  m.  N  E  of  Cape  Comorin 

Tutova  (too'to'vit)  dist.  S  E  Wallachia,  Roumania,  Europe,  pop.  85,  *  Berlat. 
Tuttlingen  (tut'lTng-en)  mfg.  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  on  Danube  river 
Tuxpan  (toos-piin')  town,  Vera  Cruz  state,  Me.xico,  145  m.  N  W  of  Vera  Cruz. 

TustIa  (tookst'la)  cml.  town,  Chiapa  state,  Mexico 

Tver  (tvgr)  mfg.  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  25,225  D  pop.  1,782.  —  its  *  pop.  39. 
Tweed,  riv.  England  &  Scotland,  95  m.  long,  Peebles  co.  Scot,  to  North  Sea. 
Tweeddale  (twed'dal)  popular  name  of  Peebles  co.  Scotland. 
Tweedmouth  (twed'muth)  town,  Novtliumberland  co.  England,  on  Tweed  riv. 
Twenty-Four  Pergunnahs  (per-giin'az)  dist.  Presidency  div.  Bengal,  British 

India,  2,788  D  pop.  2,558,  *  Calcutta. 

Twerton  (twer'ton)  vil.  Somerset  co.  England 

Twickenham  (twlk'en-am)  town,  Middlesex  co.  England,  on  Thames  river. . . 

Twiggs,  agr.  CO.  cen.'Ga.  376  D  pop.  S,  X  Jetfersonville. 

Twilllngate  (twll'in-gaf)  or  Toulinguet  (too'ltn-g  wet')  spt.  town,  *  of  Fogo 

dist.  N  E  Newfoundland  isl 

Twin,  tp.  Darke  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Ross  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Two  Mountains,  co.  Quebec  prov.  Can.  258  D  pop.  16,  X  Sainte  Scholastique. 

Two  Rivers,  mfg.  city,  Manitowoc  co.  Wis.  on  Lake  Michigan 

Tyaskin  (ti'Ss-kin)  vil.  Wicomico  co.  Md.  on  Naiiticoke  river 

Tygarts  Valley  River  (tl'gartz-)  riv.  N  E  part  of  W.  Va.  140  m.  long. 
Tyghee  Pass  (tl'ge-)  pass,"7,063  ft.  above  sea  level,  Rocky  Mts.  4  m.  E  of 

Henry  Lake,  Ida. 
Tyler  (tl'ler)  agr.  &  past.  co.  E  Tex.  930  D  pop.  11,  X  Woodville.  —  agr.  past. 

&  min.  CO.  N  part  of  W.  Va.  330  D  pop.  12,  X  Middlebourne.  —  town,  X  of 

Smith  CO.  Tex.  pop.  7. 

TynemOUth  (tin'miith)  bor.  Northumberland  co.  England,  on  Tyne  river 

Typinsan  (ti-pin-san')  is].  20  m.  long,  Sannan  Isls.  E  of  Formosa  isl.  China. 
Tyre  (tir)  a  famous  maritime  city  of  antiquity,  *  of  Phoenicia ;  Sue,  a  spt. 

town,  Syria,  Turkey  in  Asia,  28  m.  N  N  E  of  Acre,  is  on  its  site. 

Tjrrnau  (ter'now)  mfg.  town,  Pi'essburg  co.  W  Hungary 

Tyrol  (tir'ol-)  and  Vorarlberg  (-for-arl'bero)  prov.  Austria,  11,324  D  pop. 

929,  #  Innspruck. 
Tyrone  (tl-ron')  tp.  Schuyler  co.  N.  T.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  bor.  Blair  co.  Pa.  pop. 

5.  —  mfg.  &  min.  co.  Ulster  prov.  Ireland,  1,260  D  pop.  171,  X  Omagh. 
Tyrrel  (tlr'el)  co.  E  part  of  N.  C.  380  D  pop.  4,  X  Columbia. 
Tyrrhene  Sea  (tir'en-)  part  of  Mediterranean  sea,  S  W  of  Italy. 

Tysmienica  (tls-myeu-et'sS)  "ml.  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria 

TzintZOUtZan  (tstn-tsoo-tsan')  town,  Michoacan  state,  Mexico 
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Vanapu  (wa-na-poo')  riv.  Brazil,  S.  America,  400  m.  long,  to  Para  river. 
Uatuma  (wa-too-ma')  riv.  Brazil,  S.  America,  350  m.  long,  to  Amazon  river. 
UbatUba  (o6-ba-too'ba)  dist.  &  town,  Sao  Paulo  state,  Brazil,  S.  Am.  .joint  pop. 

Ubeda  (o6-Ea'Da)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Jaen  prov.  Spain 

Ubrique  (oo-bre'kS)  mfg.  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain 

Ubsa  Nor  (oob'sii  nor)  lake,  Kobdo  div.  N  W  Mongolia,  Chinese  Empire,  75  m. 

long,  25  m.  wide. 
Ucayale  (oo-ki-a'lS)  riv.  Peru,  S.  America,  500  m.  long,  to  Tunguragua  river. 

Uccle  (iikl)  vil.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  2  m.  S  of  Brussels 

Uoh  (ooch)  town,  Bahawalpur  state,  Punjab,  India,  on  Sutlej  river 

Udaipur  (oo'di-poor')  native  state,  Rajputana,  India,  12,070  D  pop.  1,832.  — 

its  *  pop.  38.  —  native  state,  Chutia  Nagpur  div.  Bengal,  India,  1,051  □ 

pop.  28.  —  its  *. 
Uddevalla  (ood'de-valla)  mfg.  town,  Gothenburg  &  Bohus  prov.  S  W  Sweden 

Uden  (ii'den)  commune  &  vil.  N.  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands com. 

Vdlne  (o5Me-na)  prov.  Venetia  dept.  Italy,  2,515  D  pop.  521.  —  its  *  pop.  23. 

TJdong  (oo'dSng)  tovni,_Cambodia,  Indo-China,  Asia 

UdvaJhely  (ood'var'hel')  CO.  Transylvania,  Hung.  1,314  D  pop.  105.  —  its  X. 
DIa  (oo'f a)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  400  m.  long,  Ural  Mts.  to  Belaia  riv.  —  govt. 

Russia  in_ Europe,  47,112  D  pop.  2,018.  —  its  *,  200  m.  N  of  Orenburg,  pop.  21. 
ITganda  (u-gan'da)  fiountry,  cen.  Africa,  N  W  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  pop. 

2,000,  *Mengo. 

tlglltch  (oog'lech)  town,  Yaroslav  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Volga  river 

llgOOS  (oo'gSch')  CO.  N  E  Hungary,  460  D  pop.  67,  X  Nagy-Szolos. 

Uhrichsville  (ii'riks-vil)  city,  Tuscarawas  co.  O.  on  Stillwater  Creek 

Uinta  (u-Tn'ta)  CO.  E  Ut.  5,834  O  pop.  2,  X  Ashley,  —min.  co.  W  Wyo.  14,830  D 

pop.  7,  X  Evanston. 
Uitenhage  (oi'ten-ha'oe)  div.  Cape  Colony,  S  Africa,  8,900  D  pop.  18.  —  its  * 

pop.  5. 

Ujarad  (ob'e-a'rad)  town,  Temes  co.  Hungary 

Ujfala  (oo'e-fa'loo)  town,  Torontal  co.  Hungary 

VJfeJertO  (o6'e-fe-yer'to)  town,  Szabolcs  co.  Hungary 

njhely-SatOralla  (oo'e-hSl'-sa'to'rSl'yo')  town,  Zemplin  co.  Hungary 
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Pop. 
Ujijl  (oo-je'je)  country,  Africa,  on  N  E  shore  Lake  Tanganyika,  pop.  36.  —  its  * 
pop.  3. 

UJJain  (oo-jan')  city,  former  *  of  Gwalior  state,  India 100 

UJszallas,  Eis  (kis  oo'e-sal'liis')  town,  Pest-Ofeu  co.  Hungary 12 

Ujverbasz  (oo'e-ver'bas')  town,  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary 5 

Ukiah  (u-ki'ii)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Mendocino  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2. 
Uleliborg  (oo'le-o-b8rg')  govt.  N  Finland,  Russia  in  Europe,  63,971  U  pop.  241, 

—  its  #  pop.  12. 

Ulldecona  (obl-da-ko'na)  town,  Tarragona  prov.  Spain 5 

Ulm  (oolm)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Ger.  on  left  bank  Danube  river.        36 
Ulster  (ill'ster)  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  E  part  of  N.  Y.  1,157  D  pop.  87,  X  Kingston. 

—  tp.  Ulster  CO.  N.  T.  pop.  3.  —  mfg.  prov.  N  Ireland,  8,013  D  pop.  1,618. 

Ulverstone  (ul'ver-ston)  min.  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 10 

Ulysses  (u-lTs'ez")  tp.  Tompkins  co.  N.  Y 3 

Uman  (oo'man')  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  115  m.  S  of  Kiev 15 

Umatilla  (ii-ma-tTl'a)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E  Ore.  2,885  □  pop.  13,  X  Pendleton. 
Umballah  (um'bal'la).     See  Ambala. 

Umbria  (oSm'bre'a')  old  dept.  Italy,  now  Perugia  prov.  3,719  D  pop.  593,  * 
Perugia. 

Umea  (oo'me-o)  riv.  Sweden,  250  m.  long,  flows  into  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Umon  (oo-mon')  town,  E  part  of  lower  Niger  region,  Africa,  on  Cross  river. ..  5 

Unadilla  (u-na-dil'a)  tp.  &  vil.  Otsego  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Unalaska  (oo-na-las'k.a)  isl.  Aleutian  Isls.  Alas.  75  m.  long,  20  m.  wide. 

Unao  (oo'na-6)  dist.  Luclinow  div.  Oudh,  British  India,  1,736  D  pop.  945.  — 
its  *  pop.  7. 

Unghvar  (oong'var)  cml.  town,  X  of  Ungh  co.  Hungary,  on  Ungh  river W 

Unicoi  (u'£e-koi)  CO.  E  Tenu.  196  D  pop.  5,  X  Vanderbilt. 

Unimak  (oo-nT-miik')  isl.  Fox  Group,  Alas.  ;  3  volcanoes,  highest,  8,955  ft. 

Union,  agr.  &  past.  CO.  S  Ark.  1,138  D  pop.  15,  X  £1  Dorado.  —  co.  N  Ga. 
325  D  pop.  8,  X  Blairsville.  —  min.  &  agr.  co.  S  111.  400  D  pop.  22,  X  Jones- 
boro.  —  CO.  E  Ind.  170  D  pop.  7,  X  Liberty.  —  agr.  co.  S  lo.  432  D  pop.  17, 
X  Alton.  —  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  W  Ky.  380  D  pop.  18,  X  Morganfield.  — 
agr.  &  past.  par.  N  La.  905  P  pop.  17,  X  Farmersville.  —  agr.  co.  N  Miss. 
424  D  pop.  16,  X  New  Albany,  —agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E  part  of  N.  J.  102  D  pop. 
72,  X  Elizabeth.  —  agr.  co.  S  part  of  N.  C.  640  D  pop.  21,  X  Monroe.  —  agr. 
&  past.  CO.  W  cen.  0.  427  D  pop.  23,  X  Marysville.  —  min.  agr.  &  past.  co. 
N  E  Ore.  3,035  D  pop.  12,  X  Lagrande.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  E  cen.  Pa.  315  D 
pop.  18,  X  Lewisburg.  —  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  part  of  S.  C.  660  D  pop.  25. 

—  its  X  pop.  2.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  E  S.  Dak.  430  D  pop.  9,  X  Elk  Point.  — 
agr.  CO.  E  Tenn.  220  D  pop.  11,  X  Maynardville.  —  tp.  Cumberland  co.  lU. 
pop.  2.  —  tp.  Dekalb  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Montgomery  co.  Ind.  pop.  11.  — 
mfg.  town,  Randolph  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  St.  Joseph  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
White  CO.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Dallas  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Hardin  co.  lo.  pop. 
2.  —  tp.  Union  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Branch  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Daviess 
CO.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Franklin  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Holt  co. 
Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Lewis  co.  Mo.  pop.  3. .—  tp.  Putnam  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
Bergen  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  Hudson  co.  N.  J.  tp.  pop.  2,  town 
pop.  11.  —  tp.  Union  co.  N.  J.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Broome  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  tp. 
Brown  co.  O.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Butler  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Clermont  co.  O.  pop. 
2.  —  tp.  Clinton  co.  O.  pop.  5.  ^  tp.  Fayette  co.  O.  pop.  8.  —  tp.  Lawrence 
CO.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Madison  co.  0.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Miami  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  tp. 
Ross  CO.  O.  pop.  3.  —  bor.  Erie  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  Union  co.  S.  C. 
tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Rock  co.  Wis.  pop.  2. 

Union  City,  mfg.  vil.  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Branch  co.  Mich. 

pop.  1.  ^  vil.  Darke  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Obion  co.  Tenn.  pop.  3. 
Union  Springs,  town,  X  of  Bullock  co.  Ala.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  vil.  Cayuga  co. 

N.  Y.  pop.  1.  j 

Uniontown,  tp.  &  towp,  Union  CO.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  3,  town  pop.  1.  —  bor.  X  of 

Fayette  co.  Pa.  pop.  6. 
United  States  of  America,  The,  federal  republic  of  45  states,  5  territories, 

and  District  of  Columbia,  N.  Am.  3,556,290  D  pop.  63,006,  #  Washington. 
Unity,  tp.  Columbiana  co.  O.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa.  pop.  5. 

Unley  (iiule)  town,  S.  Austraha S 

Unna  (oon'na)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  19  m.  N  W  of  Arnsberg, 

pop.  8.  —  riv.  Bosnia,  110  m.  long,  flows  into  Save  river. 
Unterwalden,  Upper  (-55n'ter-wal'den)  past,  canton,  cen.  Switzeiland,  183  D 

pop.  15,  #  Sarnen ;  Lower,  "past,  canton,  cen.  Swit.  112  D  pop.  13,  #  Stanz. 

Upland  (iip'land)  bor.  Delaware  co.  Pa.  near  Chester  Creek 2 

Upolu  (oo'po-loo')  one  of  the  Samoan  Isls.  S  Pacific  ocean,  350  D 17 

Upper,  tp.  Lawrence  co.  O.  pop.  14.  —  tp.  Richland  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 

Upper  Alloways  Creek  (-Si'o-waz-)  tp.  Salem  co.  N.  J 2 

Upper  Alton  (-al'ton)  city,  Madison  co.  111.  IJ  m.  N  E  of  Alton 2 

Upper  Austria  (-as'trT-a)  prov.  Austria,  4,631  D  pop.  786,  *  Linz. 

Upper  Darby  (-dar'bl)  tp.  Delaware  co.  Pa 5 

Upper  Dublin  (-dub'lin)  tp.  Montgomery  co.  Pa 2 

Upper  Fishing  Creek,  tp.  Edgecombe  co.  N.  C 2 

Upper  Freehold,  tp.  Monmouth  CO.  N.  J 3 

Upper  Grand  Valley  Butte  (-but)  mt.  S  part  of  Larimer  CO.  Col.  12,513  ft. 
high. 

Upper  Hanover  (-hSn'6-ver)  tp.  Montgomery  co.  Pa 2 

Upper  Hesse  (-hSss)  prov?  Hesse,  Germany,  1,209  D  pop.  266,  #  Giessen. 
Upper  Iowa  River  (-I'o-wa-)  riv.  lo.  &  Minn.  150  m.  long,  Minn,  to  Miss.  riv. 

Upper  Leacock  (-le'kSk)  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa 2 

Upper  Loutre  (-loo'ter)  tp.  Montgomery  co.  Mo 3 

Upper  IHacungie  (-rna-kiin'je)  tp.  Lehigh  co.  Pa 3 

Upper  IHerion  (-mgr'yon)  tp.  Montgomery  co.  Pa 3 

Upper  Milford  (-mTl'f of d)  tp.  Lehigh  co.  Pa. 2 

Upper  Mount  Betherf-bSth'el)  tp.  Northampton  co.  Pa 3 

Upper  Penns  Neck  (-penz-)  tp.  Salem  co.  N.  J 2 

Upper  PittSgrove  (-plts'grov)  tp.  Salem  CO.  N.  J 2 

Upper  Providence,  tp.  Montgomery  CO.  Pa 4 

Upper  SaUord  (-sSl'f  ord)  tp.  Montgomery  co.  Pa 2 

Upper  Sandusky  (-sSn-dus'ki)  vil.  X  of  Wyandot  co.  O.  on  Sandusky  river..  4 

Upper  Saucon  (-sa'kon)  tp.  Lehigh  CO.  Pa 3 

Upper  Tarryall  Peak  (-tar'i-al-)  mt.  Park  co.  Col.  11,650  ft.  high. 

Upper  Tyrone  (-tl-ron')  tp.  Fayette  CO.  Pa 5 

Upsala  (up-sa'lii)  min.  prov.  Sweden,  2,053  D  pop.  121.  —  .ts  *  pop.  22. 
Upshur  (Qp'shur)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E  Tex.  520  D  pop.  13,  X  Gilmer.  —  agr, 

&  past.  CO.  N  E  cen.  part  of  W.  Va.  350  D  pop.  13,  X  Buckliannon. 
Upson  (up'son)  agr.  co.  W  cen.  Ga.  321  D  pop.  12,  X  Tliomaston. 

Upton  (up'ton)  tp.  Worcester  co.  Mass 2 

Upton-CUm-Chalvey  (iip'ton-kum-chal've)  vil.  Buckingham  co.  England 7 

Urach  (oor'iiK)  town,  Wiirttemberg,  Germany,  on  Erms  river 3 

Ural  (u'riil)  riv.  Russia,  bet.  Europe  &  Asia,  1,000  m.  long,  to  Caspian  Sea. 

Ural  Mountains,  Russia,  extend  from  Arctic  Ocean  to  Orenburg. 

Uralsk  (oo-riilsk')  govt.  Kirghiz  Steppe,  Russia  in  Asia,  139,168  D  pop.  560.  — 

its  *  pop.  26. 

Ura— tube  (oo'ra-too'ba)  town,  Samarkand  govt.  Russian  Turkestan,  Asia 10 

Urbana  (flr-bSn'a)  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Champaign  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  4,  city 

pop.  4.  —  tp.  Sfeuben  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Champaign 

CO.  O.  tp.  pop.  8,  city  pop.  7. 


5t  e,  i,  o,  u,  long  ;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  S,  e,  T,  o,  u^  short ;  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  obscure;  far,  lAst,  fall,  cSre;  term ;  fo&d,  f66t,  fQrlj  ^  asin  f8r  ;  oi  as  in  oil  j  ow  as  in  cow^ 
a,  6,  ii,  u,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  oh  as  in  chin ;  g  as  in  get ;  n  as  in  linger,"liuk ;  ng  as  in  sing  ;  "th  as  in  thin ;  tti  (i,s  in  tiiiue  ;  I,  ii,  s,  w,  B,  D,  o,  a,  K,  N  (see  p.  17191 . 
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Urblnojoor-be'no)  city,  *  of  Pesaro  &  TTrbino  prov.  Marches,  cen.  Italy 

Ures  (oo'rSs)  town,  Sonora  state,  Mexico,  on  Sonora  river 

Ulla  (ooB'fa)  ft.  town,  Syria,  Turkey  in  Asia,  115  m.  N  E  of  Aleppo 

Urfahr  (oor'far)  mfg.  town,  Upper  Austria,  on  Danube  river 

UrKenJ  (oor'genj)  town,  Khiva  khanate,  Turkestan,  Asia 

Un  (66'ri)  past,  canton,  E  Switzerland,  415  D  pop.  17,  *  Altorf. 

Unnla  (oor'me-a)  or  Urumiah  (66-roo-me'a)  lake  &  ft.  town,  Azerbaijan  prov. 

N  W  Persia town 

TTrucaia  (oo-roo-kl'a)  riv._BrazU,  S.  Am.  200  m.  long,  to  Sao  Francisco  river. 
Uruguay  (oo-roo-gwi'  or  u'rob-gwa)  riv.  S.  Am.  800  m.  long,  Brazil  to  Parand 

riv.  —  repubhc.  South  America,  S  of  Brazil,  72,110  D  pop.  787,  *  Montevideo. 
UsbegS  (oSs'bSgz')  the  principal  race  iu  Turkestan,  cen.  Asia. 

Ushak  (oo-shak')  mfg.  town,  Turkey  in  Asia,  138  m.  E  by  N  of  Smyrna 

UBbant  (iish'ant)  isl.  4|-  m.  long,  dept.  Finist^re,  France,  off  coast  of  Brittany. 
Usk,  riv.  Wales  &  England,  GO  m.  long,  flows  into  estuary  of  Severn  river. 
Uskub  (oos'koob)  or  Uskup  (oos'k55p)  town,  Kossova  vilayet,  Turkey,  100  m. 

N  W  of  Salonika 

Cssel  (Us'sSl')  town,  dept.  Correze,  France,  on  Sarsomme  river 

Uster  (oos'ter)  par.  &  vil.  Zurich  canton,  Switzerland,  9  m.  S  E  of  Zurich.. ., 
Dstiug  Welikl  (oos-te-oog'  wa'le-ke)  town,  Vologda  govt.  Russia  in  Europe.. 

Ustluzhna  (oos-te-oozh'na)  town,  Novgorod  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Usumaslnta  (oo-sob-ma-sln'ta)  riv.  Guatemala  &  Mexico,  400  m.  long. 
Utah  (u'ta  or  u'ta)  state,  U.  S.  A.  84,970  D  pop.  208,  *  Salt  Lake  City.  —  agr.  & 

past.  CO.  N  cen'.'  Vt.  1,986  D  pop.  23,  X  Provo  City.  —  or  Ute  Indians,  tribe 

of  American  Indians,  living  in  Ut.  &  Col. 
Utah  Lake,  la;ke,  Utah  CO.  Ut.  10  m.  E  of  Oquirrh  Mts.  130  D. 
Utakamand  (oo'tii-kii-mand')  tONvn,  *  of  Nilgiri  dist.  Madras  pres.  Brit.  India 
Ute  Peak  (ut-)  mt.  Wilhams  Range,  Col.  11,968  ft.  high.  —  mt.  S  W  Col.  9,884 

ft.  high. 

Utica  (u'tT-ka)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  on  Mohawk  river 

Utiel  (<)o-te-al')  mfg.  town,  Valencia  prov.  Spain,  45  m.  W  of  Valencia 

Utrecht  (u'trekt)  prov.  Netherlands,  534  D  pop.  224.  —  its  *  pop.  86. 

Utrera  (oo-tra'ra)  mfg.  town,  Sevilla  prov.  Spain,  16  m.  S  S  E  of  Seville 

Utsunomlya  (oot-soo-n6-me'ya)  town,  cen.  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  60  m.  N  of  Tokyo 

UttOXeter  (iiks'e-ter)  town,  Stafford  co.  England,  on  Dove  river 

Uvalde  (u-val'di)  past.  CO.  S  W  Tex.  1,420  D  pop.  4.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 
Usbrldge  (uks'brTj')  mfg.  tp.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  on  Blackstone  riv.  pop.  3. 

—  town,  Middlesex  co.  England,  12  m.  W  of  London,  pop.  7. 

Uzdln  (oots'den)  town,  Torontal  CO.  Hungary 

Uz^S  (ii'zBs')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Gard,  France,  on  Auzon  river 

UzltZ^  (oo-zet'za)  or  Usbitza  (ob-shet'za)  ft.  town,  W  Servia 
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Vaageni  East  o.nd  West  (-vafen)  two  isls.  each  30  m.  long,  Lofoden  Isls.  off 
N  W  coast  of  Norway .*. 

Vaal  (val)  riv.  S  Africa,  Quathlamba  Mts.  to  Orange  river. 

Vaga  (va'ga)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  250  m.  long,  flows  into  Dwina  river. 

Vagal  (va'gl)  riv.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  150  m.  long,  flows  into  Irtish  river. 

'VafgatS  or  WalgatZ  (wl'giits')  isl.  60  m.  long,  Russia,  off  N  E  coast  Archangel 
govt.  Arctic  Ocean. 

Vakh  (vak)  riv.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  350  m.  long,  flows  into  Obi  river. 

ValalS  (va/la')  past,  canton,  S  E  Switzerland,  2,027  D  pop.  102,  *  Sion. 

Valdagno  (val-dan'yo)  town,  Vicenza  prov.  Italy,  on  Agno  river 

■Val-d' AJol  (val'-da/zhol')  vil.  dept.  Vosges,  France 

Valdepenas  (val-da-pan'yas)  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain,  on  Jabalon  river 

Valdes  (val'dgs)  city,  Oviedo  prov.  Spain,  10  m.  E  of  Oviedo 

Valdlvla  (val-de've-a)  riv.  Chile,  South  America,  120  m.  long,  to  Pacific  ocean. 
—  prov.  S  Chile,  South  America,  8,315  D  pop.  70.  ^  its  *  pop.  6. 

ValdObbiadene  (val-d5b'be-a-da'na)  vil.  Treviso  prov.  Italy 

ValdOSta  (v51-dos'ta)  town,  X  of  Lo\vndes  co.  Ga 

'Valegglo  (va-lSd'jo)  vil.  Verona  prov.  Italy,  on  Mincio  riv.  15  m.  S  W  of  Verona 

Valence  (va/loNss')  mfg.  town,  *  of  dept.  DrSme,  France,  on  Rhone  river. . . 

Valencia  (va-lSn'shT-a)  CO.  N.  M.  8,900  D  pop.  14,  X  Los  Lunas.  —  (5p.  pron. 
va-lan'the-'a)  captaiu-generalcy,  E  coast  Spain,  8,896  D  pop.  1,459.  —  prov. 
Spain,  4,352  D  pop.  734.  —  their  *  pop.  171.  ^  cml.  city,  *  of  Carabobo  state, 
Venezuela,  South  America,  pop.  39. 

Valencia  de  Alcantara  (va-lau'the-a  da  al-kan'ta-ra)  mfg.  ft.  town,  Caceres 
prov.  Spain 

Valenciennes  (va'loN'se-enn')  mfg.  cml.  min.  ft.  town,  dept.  Nord,  France.. . 

Valentia  (va-len'shl-a)  isl.  7  m.  long,  Kerry  co.  W  coast  of  Ireland.  —  town, 
at  S  E  end  of  Valentia  isl.  ;  the  extreme  W  port  of  Europe. 

Valenza  (va-lant'za)  mfg.  town.  Piedmont,  Italy,  on  Po  river 

'Valetta  (va-let'ta)  spt.  city,  *  of  Malta  isl.  Mediterranean  sea,  on  N  E  coast. 

Valguamera  (val-gwar-na'ra)  town,  Caltanisetta  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Valkl  (v'al'ke)  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  27  m.  W  S  W  of  Kharkov 

ValladOlld  (viil-ya-Do-leD')  prov.  Spain,  3,043  D  pop.  267.  —  its  *  pop.  62 ; 
Christopher  Columbus  died  here,  1506. 

Valle  (vSl'T)  tp.  Jefferson  co.  Mo 

'Valle  de  UJO  (val'ya_da  ob'Ho)  mfg.  town,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  prov.  Spain. 

Valledulmo  { val-la-dool'mo)  town,  Palermo  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Vallejo  (val-ya'Ho)  tp.  &  cml.  city,  Solano  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  6. 

Vallelunga  (val-la-loon'gii)  town,  Sicily,  Italy,  18  m.  N  W  of  Caltanisetta. 

Vallet  (va'la')  town,  dept.  Loire-Inferieure,  France,  13  m.  E  S  E  of  Nantes. . . 

Valley,  co.  cen.  Neb.  576  D  pop.  7,  X  Ord. 

Valley  Falls,  city,  Jefferson  co.  Kan.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  Providence  co.  R.  I.  pop.  2. 

Valley  Forge,  vil.  Chester  CO.  Pa. ;  Wasliington's  army  wintered  here,  1777. 

Valley  of  JehOShaphat  (-je-hosh'a-f  at)  mt.  gorge,  N  E  of  Jerusalem,  Palestine. 

Vails  (vals')  mfg.  tou-n,  Tarragona  prov.  Spain 

ValOgnes  (va'loS')  mfg.  tovra,  dept.  Manche,  France,  on  Merderet  river 

Valparaiso  (val-pa-n'so)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Porter  co.  Ind.  pop.  5.  —  prov.  Chile, 
South  America,  1,637  D  pop.  219.  —  its  *  pop.  105. 

ValtOS  (val-tos')  eparchy,  Acarnania  &  .astolia  nome,  Greece 

Valuikl  (va-loo-e'ke)  town,  Voronej  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Oskol  river. . . . 

Valverde  (viil-vSr'da)  co.  S  W  Tex.  2,880  D  pop.  3,  X  Del  Rio.  —  town,  *  of 
Ferro  isl.  Canary  Isls.  Atlantic  ocean 

Valverde  del  Camino  (val-var'da  del  ka-me'no)  town,  Huelva  prov.  Spain. . . 

Van  (van)  vilayet,  Kurdistan,  Turkey  in  Asia,  15,440  D  pop.  376.  —  its  *,  on 
Lake  Van,  pop.  30. 

Vana  (vii'na)  highest  mt.  S  Wales,  Brecon  co.  2,862  ft.  high. 

Van  Buren  (van  bu'ren)  agr.  co.  N  cen.  Ark.  998  D  pop.  9,  X  Clinton.  —  agr. 
&  past.  CO.  S  E  Io."480  n  pop.  16,  X  Keosauqua.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  W 
Mich.  630  n  pop.  31,  X  Pawpaw.  —  agr.  co.  E  cen.  Tenn.  322  D  pop.  3,  X 
Spencer.  —  city,  X  of  Crawford  co.  Ark.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Browil  co.  Ind.  pop.  2. 
^tp.  Clay  CO.  Ind.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Fountain  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  — tp.  &  vU.  Jack- 
son CO.  lo.  tp.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Jackson  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Onondaga  co.  N.  Y. 
pop.  3.  —  tp.  Montgomery  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Putnam  co.  O.  pop.  3. 

Vance  (vans)  co.  N  N.C.  342  D  pop.  18,  X  Henderson. 

VA&CebUrg  (vans'berg)  vil.  X  of  Lewis  co.  Ky .  on  Ohio  river 
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Vancouver  (vSn-koo'ver)  city,  X  of  Clarke  co.  Wash.  pop.  4.  —  British  isl.  off 

W  coast  of  British  Columbia,  Canada,  15,937  D  pop.  23.  —  city,  British  Colum- 
bia, terminus  of  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  pop.  14. 
Vandalla  (vSn-da'lI-a)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Fayette  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2. 
Vanderburg  (van'der-berg)  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  W  Ind.  230  D  pop.  60,  X 

Evansville. 
Van  Diemen's  Gulf  (van  de'menz-)  bay,  100  m.  long,  N  W  Australia. 
'Van  Diemen's  Land,  former  name  of  Tasmania. 
Vanikoro  (va-nt-ko'ro)  isl.  30  m.  in  circuit,  Santa  Cruz  group,  S  Pacific  ocean 

Vannes  (van)  mfg.  &  cml.  spt.  town,  *  of  dept.  Morbihan,  France 

■Vanua-LeVU  (vii-nob'ii-la'vob)  isl.  of  Fiji  Group,  S  Pacific  ocean,  2,432  D. 

Vanves  (vijNv)  vil.  dept.  Seine,  France,  1  m.  S  of  Paris 

Van  Wert  (van  wert')  agr.  &  past.  co.  O.  405  D  pop.  30.  —  its  X  pop.  6. 
Van  Zandt  (van  z5ut')  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E  Tex.  840  D  pop.  16,  X  Canton. 
Var  (var)  riv.  France  &  Italy,  60  m.  long,  Alps  to  Mediterranean  sea.  —  cml. 

&  mfg.  dept.  France,  2,349  D  pop.  288,  *  Draguignan. 
Varanger-Flord  (va'riin'ger-fyord')  inlet,  Arctic  Oc.  bet.  RuE«ia  &  Norway. 
Vardar  (var'dar')  riv.  Macedonia,  Turkey,  170  ra.  long,  to  Salonika  Gulf. 

Varennes  (vg-renz')  tp.  Anderson  co.  S.  C 

Varese  (vji-ra'sa)  mfg.  town,  Lombardy,  N  Italy,  pop.  5.  —  commune  &  town, 

Genoa  prov.  Italy,  com.  pop.  8. 
Varna  (var'na)  cml.  ft.  spt.  town,  Bulgaria,  Europe,- on  S  W  shore  Black  Sea. . 
'Vasa  (va'sa)  govt.  Finland,  Russia  in  Europe,  16,084  D  pop.  411,  *  Nikolaistad, 

or  Vasa,  pop.  8. 
Vashka  (vash'ka)  riv.  Russ.  in  Europe,  200  m.  long,  Vologda  govt,  to  Mezen  riv. 
VasilkOV  (va-sel-kov')  town,  Kiev  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  18  m.  S  S  W  of  Kiev 

Vaskut  (vash'kobf)  vil.  Bacs  co.  Hungary,  4  m.  from  Baja 

Vasquez  Peak  (viSsTiwa-)  mt.  Grand  co.  N  Col.  12,700  ft.  high. 

Vassalboro  (v5s'al-biir'6)  mfg.  tp.  &  vil.  Kennebec  co.  Me tp. 

Vassar  (vas'sar)  tp.  &  vil.  Tuscola  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Vasto  (vas'to)  mfg.  town,  Chieti  prov.  Italy 

Vatna  (vat'na-),  or  Klofa,  JbkuU  (klo'fa  yb-kobl')  volcanic  mt.  region,  Iceland. 

Vaucluse  (vo'kliiz')  dept.  S  E  France,  1,370  D  pop.  235,  *  Avignon. 

Vaud  (vo)  agr.  &  past,  canton,  W  Switzerland,  1,244  D  pop.  248,  *  Lausanne. 

VaudreuU  (vS-druI')  co.  S  W  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  182  D  pop.  11.  —  its  X. 

Vavau  (va-va'ob)  isl.  10  m.  long,  Tonga  Isls.  S  Pacific  ocean. 

Vazabarris  (va-za-bar-res')  riv.  Brazil,  S.  Am.  300  m.  long  to  Atlantic  ocean. 

Vecchlano  (vSk-ke-a'no)  tomi,  Pisa  prov.  Italy,  12  m.  N  of  Pisa 

VedelagO  (va-dgl'a-go)  vil.  Treviso  prov.  Italy,  14  m.  W  of  Treviso 

'Veendam  (van'dam)  com.  &  vil.  Netherlands,  15  m.  S  E  of  Groningen com. 

'Vegen  (va'gen)  isl.  30  m.  in  circuit,  Nordland  prov.  Norway,  15  m.  off  coast. 
'Veglla  (vgl'ya)  isl.  23  m.  long,  Kiistenland  prov.  Austria,  in  Adriatic  sea,  pop.  7. 

^  its  *  pop.  2,  a  spt. 

Veile  (vi'le)  town,  S  E  part  of  Jutland,  Denmark,  on  Veile  Fiord  &  river 

'Veile  Fiord  (vi'le  fyord')  Inlet,  15  m.  long,  E  coast  of  S  Jutland,  Denmark. 

Vejer  de  la  Frontera  (va-nSr'  da  is  frSn-ta'ra)  town,  Cadiz  prov.  Spain 

'Velbert  (vSl-berf)  mfg.  town,  Dusseldorf  govt.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Velez  (va'les)  town,  Santander  dept.  Colombia,  S.  Am.  43  m.  N  by  W  of  Tunja 
Velez  Malaga  (va'lBth  mSla-ga)  to^vn,  Malaga  prov.  Spain,  on  Velez  river. ., 

'Velez  Rubio  (-roo'be-o)  mfg.  town,  Alineria  prov.  Spain 

Vellkl-Luki  (va'le'ke-loo'ke)  mfg.  town,  S  E  pt.  Pskov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 
Velizh  (va-lezh')  cml.  town,  Vitebsk  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Diina  river. .. 

Velletrl  (vel-la'tre)  town,  Italy,  21  m.  S  E  of  Rome 

Vellore  (vSl'lor')  town,  N.  Arcot  dist.  Madras,  Br.  India,  88  m.  W  by  S  of  Madras 

Venado  (vS-na'do)  town,  San  Luis  Potosi  state,  Mexico 

VenadO  Peak,  mt.  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  Col.  12,800  ft.  high. 

Venango  (ve-n5n'go)  CO.  N  W  Pa.  655  D  pop.  47,  X  Franklin. 

Vendue  (vBN'da'T  dept.  W  France,  2,588  ID  pop.  442,  *  La  Roche-sur-Yon.    , 

Vendome  (voN'dom')  mfg.  towii,  dept.  Loir-et-Cher,  France 

Venetia  (ve-ne'she-ii)  old  dept.  Italy,  9,059  D  pop.  2,985,  *  Venice. 
Venezuela  (ven'e-zwe'la)  rep.  N  part  S.  Am.  495,013  D  pop.  2,324,  #  Caracas. 
Venice  (vgn'Is)  tp.  Seneca  co.  0.   pop.  2.  —  It.  Venezia  (va-n6d'ze-a)  prov. 

Venetia,  Italy,  849  D  pop.  375.  —  its  *,  &  *  of  Venetia,  a  ft.  cml.  &  mfg, 

city,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  pop.  129. 
Ventnor  (vgnt'ngr)  town,  S  Isle  of  Wight,  Hants  co.  England ;  watering  place. 
Ventura  (vSn-too'ra)  CO.  S  Cal.  1,682  D  pop.  10,  X  San  Buenaventura. 

Vera  (va'ra)  town,  Almeria  prov.  Spain,  near  Mediterranean  sea 

Vera  Cruz  (va'ra  krobs)  state,  Mexico,  29,201  D  pop.  621,  *  Jalapa.  —  spt. 

town  in  same,  its  former  *  pop.  24. 

Veragna  (va-ra'gwa)  town,  Panama  dept.  Colombia,  South  America 

Verbfcaro  (vgr-be-ka'ro)  toOTi,  Cosenza  prov.  Italy 

Vercelll  (vgr-ehgl'le)  anc.  VEECEL'LiE,  city,  Novara  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy 

Verch6res  (ver'shar')  CO.  Quebec  prov.  Canada,  78  D  pop.  12,  X  Vercheres. 

Verden  (fgr'den)  town,  Hanover  prov.  Prussia,  on  Aller  river 

Verdier  (ver-der')  tp.  Colleton  co.  S.  C 

Verdun  (vIr'duN')  ft.  mfg.  town,  dept.  Meuse,  France,  on  Meuse  river 

Vereya  or  Vereja  (va-ra'ya)  town,  Moscow  govt.  Russia,  62  m.  W  of  Moscow 

Vergennes  (ver-jeuz')  city,  Addison  co.  Vt 

Veria,  or  Kara  'Verla  (ka'ra  ve-re'a)  town,  Salonika  vilayet,  Turkey 

Verkhnl  Uralsk  (vgrk'ne  oo'riilsk')  ft.  town,  Orenburg  prov.  Russia 

Vermilion  (ver-mTl'yiin)  CO.  E  111.  926  D  pop.  50,  X  Danville.  —  co.  W  Ind. 

270  D  pop.  13,  X  Newport.  —  par.  S  La.  1,230  D  pop.  14,  X  Abbeville.  — 

tp.  Vermilion  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Ashland  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of 

Clay  CO.  S.  Dak.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  1. 
Vermont  (ver-monf)  state,  U.  S.  A.  9,565  D  pop.  332,  *  Montpelier.  —  tp.  & 

vil.  Fulton'^co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Vermontville  (ver-mont'vTl)  tp.  &  vil.  Eaton  co.  Mich tp. 

Vernon  (ver'non)  par.  W  La.  1,540  D  pop.  G,  X  Leesville.  ^  co.  W  Mo.  850  D 

pop.  32,  X  Nevada.  —  co.  S  W  Wis.  800  D  pop.  25,  X  Viroqua.  —  tp.  &  vil. 

ToUand  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  9.  —  tp.  Hancock  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil. 

Shiawassee  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3.  — 

town,  X  of  Wilbarger  co.  Tex.  pop.  3.  —  {Fr.  pron.  vgr'noN')  town,  dept. 

Eure,  France,  pop.  8. 

Vernon  Springs,  tp.  Howard  co.  lo 

'Verocz  (va'rots')  Ger.  Weeowitz  (vva'ro- wits')  town,  Slavonia,  Hungary 

Verol^ngO  (va-ro-lgn'go)  town  &  commune.  Piedmont,  Italy com. 

'Verona  (ve-ro'na)  tp.  &  vil.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5.  —  bor.  Allegheny  co. 

Pa.  pop.  1.  —  Ipron.  va-ro'na)  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  1,061  D  pop.  &0.  —  its 

*,  a  ft.  city,  pop.  61 ;  Roman  amphitheatre. 

Verplanck  (ver'plSnk)  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y 

Versailles  (ver-salz')  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Woodford  co.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  6,  town 

pop.  3.  —  town,  X  of  Morgan  co.  Mo.  pop.  1.  .—  vil.  Darke  co.  O.  pop.   1.  — 

(ver'sS'e  or  ver'sS'el)  city,  *  of  dept.  Seine-et-Oise,  France,  pop.  52. 

Versecz,  Ger.  Weeschetz  ( wer'shgts')  ft.  town,  Banat,  Hungary 

Vervlers  (vgr've-a')  mfg.  town,  Li^ge  prov.  Belgium 

Vesoul  (ve-zobl')  town,  #  of  dept.  Haute-SaSne,  France 

Vestal  (ves'tal)  tp.  &  vil.  Broome  co.  N.  Y^ tp. 

Vesuvius  (vg-su'vT-us)  It.  Vesuvio  (va-soo've-o)  volcano,  E  of  Naples  Bay, 

S  Italy,  3,948  ft.  high. 
Veszprim  (vgs'prlm')  CO.  S  W  Hung.  pop.  201.  —  its  X,  on  Sed  river,  pop.  12. 
Veteran  (vgt'er-an)  tp.  Chemung  co.  N.  Y 
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Vovay  (vg-va')  vil.  X  of  Switzerland  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Vaud  canton, 

Switzerland,  on  Geneva  Lake,  pop.  8. 
Vezlr-Eoprl  (va-zei-'-ko'pre)  town,  N  W  part  of  Si  was  vilayet,  Asia  Minor. . . 

Vladana  (Ve-a-da'ua)  town,  Mantua  prov.  Italy,  on  Po  river 

Vlauna  do  Castello  (ve-iin'nii  do  cas-tSl'o)  dist.  Minho  prov.  Portugal,  867  D 
pop.  212.  —  its  *,  a  walled,  ft.  &  cml.  apt.  town,  pop.  9. 

ViareggiO  (ve-a-rSd'j6)  spt.  town,  Lucca  prov.  Italy 

Vlatka  or  Wjatka  (ve-afka)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  59,117  D  pop.  2,914.  — 
its  #,  a  city  on  Viatka  riv.  pop.  21. 

Vlazma  (ve-az'ma)  town,  Smolensk  govt.  Russia  In  Europe,  on  Viazma  river.. 

Vlborg _(ve'bor(j)  town,  Viborg  prov.  Denmark,  pop.  6.  — Finnish  WtJPUEi 
(wii-poo're)  govt.  Finland,  Russia,  16,627  D  pop.  341.  —  its  *  pop.  20. 

Vlcenza  (ve-chgnf  za)  prov.  Venetia,  Italy,  1,016  D  pop.  429.  —  its  *  pop.  28. 

Vlch  (vek)  mfg.  city,  Barcelona  prov.  Spain 

Vichy  (ve'she')  town,  dept.  AUier,  France,  pop.  9 ;  famous  mineral  springs. 

Vlcksborg  (vTks'bQrg)  city,  X  of  Warren  co.  Miss,  on  Mississippi  river 

Vlco  (ve'ko)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy,  on  Monte  Gargano 

Vlco  Equense  (ve'ko  a-kwen'sa)  town  &  commune,  Naples  prov.  Italy. .  com. 

Vicomarino  (ve'ko-ma-re'no)  vil.  &  commune,  Piacenza  prov.  Italy com. 

Victor  (vik'tor)  tp.  &  vil.  Ontario  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Victoria  (vik-to'rg-a)  co.  S  Tex.  850  D  pop.  9.  —  its  X  pop.  3.  —  British  col- 
ony in  S  E  AustraUa,  87,884  D  pop.  1,140,  *  Melbourne.  —  co.  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada,  3,490  D  pop.  18,  X  Grand  Falls.  —  co.  Nova  Scotia  prov.  Can- 
ada, 1,200  n  pop.  11,  X  Baddeck.  —  co.  cen.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  1,305  D 
pop.  30,  X  Lmdsay.  —  spt.  city,  *  of  Hongkong  colony,  China,  pop.  221.  — 
spt.  city,  #  of  Brit.  Columbia,  Canada,  pop.  17.  —  (Span.  pron.  vek-to're-a) 
town,  #  of  Tamaulipas  state,  Mexico,  pop.  8.  —  town,  Entre  Rios  prov.  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  pop.  5.  —  spt.  town,  #  of  Espirito  Santo  state,  Brazil,  pop.  5. 

Victoria  Land,  in  Antarctic  Continent,  70°-79^  S ;  discovered  in  1841. 

Victoria  Nyanza  (-nl-an'za)  lake,  E  Africa,  lat.  2°  25'  S-0°  20'  N,  Ion. 
31^  35' -34^  40'  E,  890  m.  in  circumference  ;  a  source  of  White  Nile  river. 

Vienna  (vi-Sn'a)  tp.  Genesee  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y. 
tp.  pop.  2.  —  {pron.  ve-§n'a)  Ger.  Wien  (wen)  city,  *  of  Austria-Hungary, 
pop.  1,365. 

Vienne  (ve-§nn')  riv.  France,  220  ni.  long,  dept.  Corr^ze  to  Loire  riv.  —  dept. 
N  W  France,  2,691  D  pop.  344,  #  Poitiers.  —  town,  dept.  Isere,  Fr.  pop.  27. 

Viennois  (ve-Sn'nwa'l  anc.  dist.  France,  now  included  in  depts.  DrSme&Isfere. 

Vlerlande  (f  er'lan'de)  ter.  S  E  of  Hamburg,  Germany 

Viersen  (f er'sen)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Niers  river 

Vierzon  (ve'Sr'zou')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Cher,  France,  on  Yevre  river 

Vlestl  (ve-6s'te)  town,  Foggia  prov.  Italy,  on  Adriatic  sea 

Vigevano  (ve-ja'va-no)  town,  Pavia  prov.  Italy,  on  Mora  river 

Viggianello  (ved-ja-nSl'lo)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Vigglano  (ved-ja'no)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Vignola  (ven-yc'la)  town,  Potenza  prov.  Italy 

Vigo  (vl'go  or  vi'go)  CO.  W  Ind.  410  D  pop.  50,  X  Terre  Haute.  —  tp.  Knox  co. 
Ind.  pop.  3.  —  (pron.  ve'go)  spt.  to\Tn,  Pontevedra  prov.  Spain,  pop.  8. 

VUagOB  (ve'lS'gSsh')  town,  Arad  co.  Hungary 

Vilaine  (ve'lan')  riv.  France,  130  m.  long,  dept.  Mayenne  to  Atlantic  ocean. 

VUkomlr  (vll'ko-mer')  town,  Kovno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Svitsa  river. . 

Villa— Caiias  (vel'ya-kau'yas)  town,  Toledo  prov.  Spain 

Villa-CarlUo  (-ka-rel'yo)  town,  Jaen  prov.  Spain,  42  m.  N  E  of  Jaen 

VUlach  (vil'laK')  Illyrian  Belak  (ba'lak)cml.  town,  Carinthia  prov.  Austria 

Villa— Cldro  (vel'la-che'dro)  to\vn,  Cagliari  prov.  Sardinia  isl.  Italy 

Villa  Clara  (vel'y'a kla'ra)  town,  Cuba  isl.  West  Indies "... 

Villa  del  Fuerte  (-dSl  f wSr'ta)  town,  Sinaloa  state,  Mexico 

(TUlafranca  de  los  Barros  (-f ran'ka  da  los  bar'ros)  town,  Badajos  prov.  Spain 

Vlllafranca  de  Panades  (-pa-na'Dgs)  town,  Tarragona  prov.  Spain 

Villafranca  de  Xlra  (vel'la-fran'ka  da  she'ra)  cml.  town,  Estremadura  prov. 
Portugal 

Villajoyosa  (vel'ya-Ho-yo'sa)  town,  Alicante  prov.  Spain 

Villalon  (-Ion')  town,  Valladolid  prov.  Spain 

Villanova  de  Portimao  (vel-la-no'va  da  por-te-mowN')  town.  Faro  dist.  Port. 

Villanova  de  Souza  (-s6'za)  town,  Parahyba  state,  Brazil,  South  America. . . 

Villanueva  de  Cordova  (-ya-nwa'va  da  kor'do-Ba)  town,  Cordova  prov.  Sp.. 

ViUanueva  de  la  Serena  (-la  sa-ra'na)  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain 

Villanueva  de  los  Iniantes  (-los  en-fan'tSs)  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain 

Villa  Pilar  (-pelar)  town,  S  W  part  of  Paraguay,  South  America 

Vlllareal  (vel'la-rS-iil')  towii,  Tras-os-Montes  prov.  Portugal 

Villa  Real  (vel'ya  ra-al')  town,  Castellou  de  la  Plana  prov.  Spain,  pop.  9.  — 
(pron.  vel'la-)  dist.  Tras-os-Montes  prov.  Port.  1,7180 pop.  225.  —  its  #pop.  5. 

Villa  Rica  (vel'ya  re'ka)  town,  S  cen.  Paraguay,  South  America 

VUIa  Rosa  (vel'la  ro'sa)  town,  12  m.  N  E  of  Caltanisetta,  Sicily,  Italy 

Villarrobleda  (vel-yar-ro-bla'oa)  town,  Cuenca  prov.  Spain 

Villarrnbia  de  los  Ojos  de  Guadlana  (vei-yar-roo'Be-a  da  los  o'hos  da  gwa- 

De-a'na)  town,  Ciudad  Real  prov.  Spain 

Villavlciosa  de  Odon  (vel-ya-ve-the-o'sa  da  o-Don')  town,  Guadalajara  prov. 

Spain,  53  m.  N  E  of  Madrid 

Villa  ViQOSa  (vel'la  ve-so'sa)  town,  Ceara  state,  Brazil,  South  America 

VUlefranche  de  Rouergue  (vel'frSush'  de  rob'arg')  town,  dept.  Aveyron,  Pr. 

Villefranche-SUr-Saone  (-siir'-son')  town,  dept.  Rhone,  France 

VUlena  (vel-ya'na)  towTij  Alicante  prov.  Spain 

Villeneuve-Sur-Lot  (vel'unv'-siir'-16')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Lot-et-Garonne,  Fr. 
VUlers-Bretonneux  (ve'ya'-bre-ton'nn')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Somme,  France.. . 

Vllleurbanne  (vel'liir'bann')  vil.  dept.  Isere,  France 

Villlngen  (f il'lTng-en)  mfg.  town,  S  Baden,  Germany,  28  m.  E  N  E  of  Freiburg 

Villlsca  (vil-lis'ka)  town,  Montgomery  co.  lo 

VUna  or  Wilna  (vll'na)  govt.  Russia,  16,421  D  pop.  1,305.  —  its  *  pop.  103. 

Vilvoorden  (vll-vor'dgn)  town,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium 

Vlnalhaven  (vi'nal-ha'ven)  tp.  Knox  co.  Me 

Vlnaroz  (ve-na-roth')  cini.  toivn,  Castellon  de  la  Plana  prov.  Spain 

Vincennes  (vln-senz')  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Knox  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  11,  city  pop.  9. 

—  (Fr.  pron.  vaN'senn')  town  &  castle,  dept.  Seine,  France,  pop.  21. 
Vindhya  IHonntains  (vind'ya-)  chain,  cen.  India,  Gujarat  to  Bengal. 

Vineland  (vin'ljnd)  bor.  Cumberland  co.  N.  J 

Vlngurla  (vTn-go6r'la)  spt.  town,  Bombay,  British  India,  30  m.  N  N  W  of  Goa 

Vinnitsa  or  Wlnnica  (wln-net'sa)  town,  Podolia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Vinton  (vin'ton)  CO.  O.  402  D  pop.  IC,  X  McArthur.  —  city,  X  of  Benton  co. 

lo.  pop.  3.  —  town,  Roanoke  co.  Va.  pop.  1. 

Violet  (vi'o-let)  tp.  Fairfield  co.  O 

Viramgam  (ver'am-gam')  town,  Gujarat,  Bombay,  40  m.  W  of  Ahmaddbid . . . 

Virden  (ver'den)  city,  Macoupin  co.  Ill 

{Tire  (ver)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Calvados,  France 

Virginia  (vgr-jin'I-a)  state,  U.  S.  A.  42,450  D  pop.  1,656,  *  Richmond.  —  city, 

X  of  Cass  00.  111.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Storey  co.  Nev.  pop.  9. 
Virginia  mountain,  mt.  Douglas  co.  cen.  Col.  10,600  ft.  high. 
Virgin  Islands,  group.  Leeward  Isls.  Brit.  W.  Ind.  58  D  pop.  5,  #  Roadtown. 
Viroqua  (vT-ro'kwa)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Vernon  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  1. 
ViBaUa  (vi-sa'le-a)"tp.  &  city,  X  of  Tulare  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  4,  city  pop.  3. 
Vlslinl  Volotchok  (vTsh'ne  vo-16-chok')  town,  N  part  of  Tver  govt.  Russia. . . 
Vlso  del  Alcor  (ve'so  del  al-kor')  town,  Sevilla  prov.  Spain 


Pop. 


Vistorio  (ves-to're-o)  vil.  Turin  prov.  Piedmont,  Italy 

Vistula  (vis'tii-la  riv.  Europe,  530  m.  long,  Carpathian  Mts.  to  Baltic  sea. 
Vitebsk  or  Wltepsk  (ve-tSbsk')  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  17,440  D  pop.  1,276. 

—  its  *  pop.  55. 

VlterbO  (ve-ter'bo)  city,  cen.  Italy,  42  ra.  N  N  W  of  Rome 

Viti  Levu  (ve'te  la'vob)  largest  of  the  Fiji  Isls.  4,112  D,  *  Suva,  on  S  coast. 

Vitoria  (ye-to're-a)  town,  *  of  Alava  prov.  Spain ;  battle,  1813 

Vltr6  (ve'tra')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  dept.  Ille-et- Vilaine,  France 

Vitry-le-FranQOis  (ve'tre'-l-froN'swo')  ft.  town,  dept.  Marne,  France 

Vlttorla  (vet-to're-ii)  town,  Syracuse  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Viu  (ve-oo')  vil.  Piedmont,  Italy,  20  m.  N  W  of  Turin 

Vivarals  (ve'va/ra')  anc  dist.  of  France,  now  depts.  Akd^che  &  Haute-Loike. 
Vizagapatam  (ve-za'ga-pa-tam')  dist.  N  E  part  of  Madras  pres.  British  India, 

18,344  D  pop.  2,159.  —  its  *,_a  spt.  pop.  32. 
Vlzayanagaram  (ve'za-ya-nii/ga-ram')  town,  Madras  pres.  British  India,  25  m. 

N  E  of  Vizagapatam 

Vizeu  (ve'tha-oo)  dist.  Beira  prov.  Portugal,  1,920  D  pop.  387.  —  its  #  pop.  6. 

Vizzinl  (vet-se'ne)  town,  Catania  prov.  Sicily,  Italy 

Vlaardingen  (vlar'dTng-en)  town,  S.  Holland  prov.  Netherlands 

Vladikavkas  (vla'de-kav-kas')  town,  *  of  Terek  govt.  N.  Caucasia,  Russia. . . 
Vladimir  (vla-de'mer)  govt.  Russia,  18,864  D  pop.  1,403.  —  its  *  pop.  16.  — 

town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russia,  pop.  5. 

Vladivostok  ( vla-de-vos-tok')  ft.  naval  spt.  of  Russia,  on  Sea  of  Japan 

Voghera  (v6-ga'ra)  town,  Pavia  prov.  Italy,  on  StafEora  river 

Voiron  (v^va'roN')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Isere,  France 

Volga  (vol'ga)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  2,500  m.  long,  Seligher  Lake  to  Caspian 

Sea ;  largest  river  of  Europe. 
Volhynia  (voI-hTn'I-a)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  27,743  D  pop.  2,265,  *  Jitomir. 

Volkovisk  (vol-ko-visk')  town,  Grodno  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Volney  (vol'ni )  tp.  &  hamlet,  Oswego  co.  N.  Y tp. 

VolO  (vo'lo)  town,  Larissa  nome,  Thessaly,  Greece,  on  Gulf  of  Volo 

Vologda  or  WolOgda  (vo-log'da)  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  155,498  D  pop.  1,240. 

—  its  #,  a  cml.  city,  on  Vologda  riv.  pop.  17. 

Volsk  (volsk)  town,  Saratov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Volga  river 

Voltchansk  (vol-chansk')  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Volterra  (vol-tgr'ra)  town,  Pisa  prov.  Italy,  32  m.  S  E  of  Pisa 

Voltri  (vol'tre)  town,  Genoa  prov.  Italy,  on  Genoa  Gulf 

Volusia  (vo-lu'sg-a)  CO.  E  Fla.  1,288  D  pop.  8,  X  Enterprise. 

Vorarlberg  (for-afl'bero)  dist.  W  of  Tyrol,  Aust.  1,008  D  pop.  116,  *  Bregenz. 

Voronej  or  Voronezh  (vo-r6-ngzh')  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  25,443  D  pop.  2,589. 

—  its  *,  a  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  pop.  56. 

Vorst  (forst)  vil.  Diisseldorf  govt.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Vosges  (vozh)  Ger.  Vogesen  (fo'ge-zen)  mts.  France  &  Germany;  highest, 

4,690  ft.  —  dept.  France,  2,266  D  pop"  410,  *  Epinal. 

Voskresensk  ( vos-kra-sgnsk')  town,  Moscow  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Vosnesensk  (vos-na-sgnsk')  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia,  on  Bug  river 

Vostitsa  (vos-tet'sa)  or  Algfion  (i'ge-on)  spt.  town,  Achaia&  Elisnome,  Greece 

Votka  (vofka)  mfg.  town,  Viatka  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Vranla  (vra'ne-a)  town,  S  part  of  Servia,  Balkan  Pen.  S  E  Europe 

Vratza  (vraf  za)  town,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  45  m.  N  N  E  of  Sofia 

Vryburg  (vri'bfirg)  town,  *  of  British  Bechuanaland,  S  Africa. 

Vukovar  ( voo'ko-var')  town,  #  of  Syrmia  co.  Slavonia,  Hungary 

Vulcano  (vool-ka'no)  the  most  S  of  the  Lipari  Isls.  Mediterranean  sea. 

Vuna  (voo'na)  or  Taviunl  (ta've-oo'ne)  isl.  Fiji  Isls.  S  Pacific  ocean 

Vyernyi  (vySr'nye')  or  Wjemoje  (wygr-no'ye)  town,  #  of  Semirechensk  govt. 

Russian  Turkestan,  50  m.  N  of  Issyk-Kul  laie ■ 
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Wabash  (wa'bash)  CO.  S  E  111.  220  D  pop.  12,  X  Mount  Carmel.  —  co.  N  E  cen. 

Ind.  430  n"pop.  27,  X  Wabash,  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Clark  co.  111.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Wa- 
bash CO.  111.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Tippecanoe  co.  Ind.  pop.  3. 
Wabasha  (wa'ba-sha')  CO.  S  E  Minn.  540  D  pop.  17.  —  its  X,  a  city,  pop.  2. 
Wabaunsee  (wa-ban'se)  co.  N  E  cen.  Kan.  804  D  pop.  12,  X  Alma. 

Waccamaw  (wSk'a-ma)  tp.  Georgetown  co.  S.  C 

Wachusett  Mountain  (wa-cbu'set-)  Worcester  co.  Mass.  2,018  ft.  high. 

Waco  (wa'ko)  city,  X  of  McLennan  co.  Tex 

Wadal  (wa'di)  sultanate,  W  of  Darfur,  Africa,  the  most  powerful  state  in  cen. 

Sudan,  172,000  D  pop.  2,600,  #  Abeshr  (or  Abesheh). 

Wade  (wad)  tp.  Jasper  co.  Ill 

Wadelai  (wa-dS-lI')  *  of  Equatoria,  Af .  on  Nile  riv.  N  of  Albert  Nyanza  Lake. 
Wadena  (wa-de'na)  CO.  N  cen.  Minn.  540  D  pop.  4,  X  Wadena. 
W^densChwyl  (wa'den-shwTl')  vil.  &  par.  Zurich  canton,  Switzerland. .  .par. 
Wadesboro  (wadz'biir-r6)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Anson  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  4,  town 

pop.  1. 
WadSWOrth  (wSdz'wgrth)  tp.  &  vil.  Medina  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 
Wadwan  (wad' wan')  town,  Gujarat,  Bombay,  India,  60  m.  W  S  W  of  Ahmaddbdd 

Waereghem  (wS're-ggm)  vil.  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

WaerschOOt  (war'sKof)  vil.  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Waesmunster  (was'miin'stgr)  ton-n,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 

Wagoner  (wag'ner)  tp.  Oconee  co.  S.  C 

Wagenlngen  (wa'gen-Tng-en)  town,  Gelderland  prov.  Netherlands 

Wagram  (wa'gram)"vil.  Lower  Austria,  11  m.  N  E  of  Vienna  ;  battlefield,  1809, 
Wahkiakum  (wa-ke-ak'um)  CO.  Wash.  244  D  pop.  3,  X  Shamokawa. 

Wahleren  (wa'la-ren)  vil.  Bern  canton,  Switzerland 

WahOO  (wa-hoo')  vfl.  X  of  Saunders  co.  Neb 

Wahpeton  (wa'pe-ton)  city,  X  of  Richland  co.  N.  Dak 

WShring  ( wa'rTng)  N  W  suburb  of  Vienna,  Lower  Austria 

WalkatO  (wi-ka'to)  riv.  North  Isl.  New  Zealand,  250  m.  long. 

Wailuku  (wi-16o'Kob)  dist.  &  town,  Maui  isl.  Hawaiian  Isls. ;  sugar  culture.. . 

Wain  (win)  riv.  Nagpur  div.  Cen.  Provs.  Brit.  India,  230  m.  long  to  Warda  riv. 

Waiping  (wI'pTng')  walled  town,  Chghkiang  prov.  China 

Waitzen  (wit'sen)  Hung.  Vaoz  (vats)  town,  Pest  co.  Hung,  on  Danube  river. . 

WakamatSU  (wa-ka-miit'soo)  town,  N  cen.  part  of  Hondo  isl.  Japan 

Wakarusa  (wa-ka-roo'sa)  tp.  Douglas  co.  Kan 

Wakayama  (wk-ka-ya'nia)  city,  spt.  S  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  35  m.  S  \V  of  Osaka. . 

Wake  (wak)  CO.  cen.  N.  C.  940  D  pop.  49,  X  Raleigh. 

Wakefield  (wak'feld)  tp.  &  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  7.  ^tp.  Carrol  co. 

N.  H.  pop.  2.  — mfg.  &  cml.  tovirn,  York  co.  England,  pop.  33 ;  battle,  1460. 

Wake  Forest  (wak  fSr'est)  tp.  Wake  co.  N.  C 

Wakulla  (wa-kul'a)  CO.  N  Fla.  540  D  pop.  3,  X  Crawfordville. 

Walcheren  (wal'Kgr-eu)  isl.  Zealand  prov.  Netherlands,  11m.  long,  10  m.  wide, 

pop.  40,  chief  town  Middelburg. 
Wald  (vvalt)  mfg.  to^vn,  Diisseldorf  govt.  Rliiue  Prov.  Prussia,  pop.  8.  i— vil.  & 

par.  Zurich  canton,  Switzerland,  pop.  5. 
Waldeck  (wal'dgk)  principality,  Germany,  433  D  pop.  57,  *  Arolsen,  pop.  3. 

Walden  (wSl'den)  vil.  Orange  co.  N.  Y 

Waldenburg  (wal'den-bSora')  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  11.  — town. 

Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Mulde  riv.  pop.  5. 
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I,  5,  5,  long ;  S,  e,  6,  less  prolonged  ;  3,  5,  I,  5,  li,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  obscure;  far,  list,  fall,  cSre;  term;  food,  f38t,  fflrlj  8  as  in  fSr  ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow; 
I,  o,  ii,  w,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  ch  as  in  chin ;  ^  asin  get ;  n  o/in  lJnger,~Unk ;  ng  <w  in  sing  ;  th  as  in  thin ;  tb  as  in  thine  ;  1,  S,  i,  w,  b,  d,  q,  h,  k,  n  (see  p.  1719). 
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Waldenses  (wSl-dSn'sez)  people  inhabiting  a  dist.  200  D  W  Piedmont,  Italy. 

Waldheim  ( walt'hlm)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany 

Waldo  (wol'do)  CO.  S  Me.  705  D  pop.  28,  X  Belfast. 

Waldoboro  (wQI'do-bur-ro)  tp.  &  vil.  Lincoln  co.  Me tp. 

WaldStatter,  Die  VIer  (de  fer  walt'stet'ter)  name  applied  to  Uri,  Schwyz, 

Uhteewalden,  &  liUCEKNE  cantons,  Switzerland. 
Wales  (walz)  principality,  S  W  part  of  Great  Britain,  W  of  England,  7,442  D. . 
Wallish  Bay  (wol'fTsli-)  dist.  W  co.ist,  S  Africa,  dependency  of  Cape  Colony, 


430  D, 


Walker  (wa'kgr)  co.  N  W  Ala.  824  D  pop.  16,  X  Jasper.  —  co.  N  W  Ga.  404  D 

pop.  13,  X  Lafayette.  —  co.  Tex.  740  D  pop.  13,  X  Huntsville.  —  tp.  Moniteau 

CO.  Mo.  pop.  5. 

WalkervUle,  town,  Silverbow  CO.  Mont 

Wall  Cwal)  tp.  Monmouth  co.  N.  J 

Wallace"{w8I'Ias)  co.  W  Kan.  900  D  pop.  2.  —its  X. 

Wallachla  (w5"l-la'lii-a)  principality,  E  Europe,  31,000  D  pop.  4,000,  *  Bu- 
charest ;  forms  with  Moldavia  &  the  Dobrudja  the  liingdom  of  Koumania. 
Wallawalla  (w51-a-w51'a)  co.  Wash.  1,296  D  pop.  12.  —  its  X,  a  city,  pop.  5. 
Waller  (wSl'er)  co?  S  E  Tex.  500  D  pop.  11,  X  Hampstead. 
WalUngford  (wol'llug-ford)  tp.  &  bor.  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  7,  bor. 

pop.  4.  — tp.  &  vil.  Rutland  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  2. 
Wants  Islands  (wSl'lis-)  isl.  group,  N  E  of  Fiji  Isls.  S  Pac.  oc.  60  D ;  French 

WallkUl  (wal'kil)  tp.  Orange  co.  N.  Y 

Wallowa  (wbl'6-wa)  co.  N  E  Ore.  2,890  D  pop.  4,  X  Enterprise. 

Wallsend  (wal'sSn'd)  par.  &  vil.  Northumberland  co.  Eng.  ;  coal  mines.  ..par. 

Walnut  (wSl'liut)  tp.  &  vil.  Marshall  co.  Ind.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Fairfield  co.  O. 

pop.  2. 

Walnut  Grove,  tp.  Granville  CO.  N.  C 

Walpole  (w51'pol)  tp.  &  vil.  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  3.  — tp.  &  vil.  Cheshire 

CO.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  2. 
Walsall  (wSl'sal)  bor.  town,  &  par.  Stafford  co.  England,  on  Tame  river  .town 
Walsh  (w51sh)"co.  N  E  N.  Dak.  1,584  D  pop.  17,  X  Grafton. 

WalterbOrO,  vil.  X  of  Colleton  CO.  S.  C 

Waltbam  (wBl'thSm)  city,  Middlesex  co.  Mass 

Walton  (wSl'ton)  CO.  N  W  Fla.  1,360  D  pop.  5,  X  EucheeAnna.— co.  N  cen.  Ga. 

389  D  pop.  17^  X  Monroe,  —tp.  &  vil.  Delaware  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Walton-le-Dale  (-le-dal)  cotton  mfg.  tp.  Lancaster  co.  England 

Walton-On-the-HlU,  town  &  par.  Lancaster  co.  England par. 

Walton-upon-ThameS,  par.  Surrey  CO.  England,  17  m.  W  S  W  of  London. . 
Walworth  (wol'wortli)  co.  N  S.  Dak.  740  D  pop.  2,  X  Bangor.  —  co.  S  Wis. 

570  D  pop.  28,  X  Elkhorn.  — tp.  &  vil.  Wayne  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Wandsbeck  (wants'bgk)  town,  Sleswick-Holstein  prov.  Prussia 

Wandsworth  (wonz'wQrth)  mfg.  town,  Surrey  co.  England,  on  Waudle  river. 

Wanstead  (wSn'sted)  par.  &  town,  Essex  co.  England par. 

Wapakoneta  (wa-pa-K6n-St'a)  vil.  X  of  Auglaize  co.  0 

Wapello  (wa-pgl'lo)'co.  S  E  lo.  432  D  pop.  30,  X  Ottumwa. 

Wappinger"(wSp'pIn-jer)  tp.  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y 

Wapplnger  Falls,  vil.  "Dutchess  CO.  N.  Y 

Warasdin  (wa'ras-den')  Hung.  Varasd  (v5'r5shd')  ft.  town,  Croatia,  Hungary 
Ward  (ward)  co.'N  N.  Dak.  1,512  D  pop.  2,  X  Minot.  —  tp.  Hocking  co.  0.  pop. 

5.  —  tp.'Edgefield  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 
Ware  (wSr)  co.  S  Ga.  893  O  pop.  9,  X  Waycross.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Hampshire  co. 

Mass.  tp.  pop.  7.  ^market  town,  Hertford  co.  England,  pop.  5. 

Wareham  (war'ham)  tp.  &  vil.  Plymouth  co.  Mass tp. 

Waren  (wa'ren)  mfg.  town,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  state,  Germany 

Warendorf  (wa'ren-dorf)  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia 

Wargla  or  Ouargla  (wSE'gla)  ft.  town,  Algerian  Sahara,  Africa 

Warminster  (war'mln-ster)  market  town,  Wiltshire,  England 

Warren  (wor'enj  co.  N  EGa.  264  D  pop.  11,  X  Warrenton.  —  co.  N  W  111.  540  D 

pop.  21,  X  Monmouth.  —  co.  W  Ind.  3G0  D  pop.  11,  X  Williamsport.  —  co. 

5  cen.  lo.  576  D  pop.  18,  X  Indianola.  —  co.  S  Ky.  530  O  pop.  30,  X  Bowling 
Green.  —  co.  W  Miss.  590  D  pop.  33,  X  Vicksburg.  —  co.  E  Mo.  435  D  pop.  10, 
X  Warrenton.— CO.  N.  J.  360  D  pop.  37,  X  Belvidere.  —  co.  N.Y.  940  D  pop. 
28,  X  Caldwell.  —  co.  N.  C.  454  D  pop.  19,  X  Warrenton.  —  co.  O.  428  D  pop. 
25,  X  Lebanon.  —  co.  N  W  Pa.  855  D  pop.  38,  X  Warren.  —  co.  cen.  Tenn. 
446  D  pop.  14,  X  McMinnville.  —  co.  N  Va.  234  D  pop.  8,  X  Front  Royal.  — 
tp.  &  vil.  Knox  CO.  Me.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop. 
5.  — tp.  &  hamlet,  Macomb  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  hamlet,  Marion  co. 
Mo.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Trumbull  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  6.  ^ 
bor.  X  of  Warren  co.  Pa.  pop.  4.  ^tp.  &  vil.  Bristol  co.  R.  I.  tp.  pop.  4. 

Warrensburg  (wSr'enz-bQrf)  tp.  &  city,  Johnson  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  6,  city  pop.  5. 

Warrenton  (w5r'ren-ton)  vil.  X  of  Warren  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of 
Warren  co.  N.  C.tp.  pop.  4.  — vil.  X  of  Fauquier  co,  Va.  pop.  1. 

Warrick  (wSr'ik)  co.  S  W  Ind.  390  D  pop.  21,  X  Booneville. 

Warrington  (w5r1ng-ton)  town,  Escambia  co.  Fla.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  town,  Lan- 
cashire, England,  pop.  53. 

WarrnambOOl  (war'nSm-bool')  spt.  Victoria,  Australia 

Warsaw  (war'sa)  vil.  Hancock  co.  111.  pop.  3. .—  city,  X  of  Kosciusko  co.  Ind. 
pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Wyoming  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  3.  —  Polish 
Wakszawa  (var-sha'va)  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  5,623  D  pop.  1,465.  — 
its  #  pop.  465. 

Warwick  (war'wik)  CO.  S  E  Va.  165  CI  pop.  7,  X  Warwick  Courthouse,  —  tp. 

6  vil.  Orange  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  6,  vil.  pop.  2.— tp.  Kent  co.  R.  I.  pop.  18.— 
( pron.  wSr'Ik)  or  Warwickshire  (w5r'lk-shir)  co.  cen.  England,  885  D  pop. 
805.  —  its  X,  a  bor.  on  Avon  riv.  pop.  12. 

Wasatch  (wa'sSch)  co.  N  E  Ut.  3,444  D  pop.  5,  X  Heber. 

Wasatch  Range,  mts.  Ut.  11,500  ft.  high. 

Wasco  (was'ko)  CO.  Ore.  3,315  D  pop.  9,  X  Dallas. 

Waseca  (wa-se'ka)  CO.  S  Mirm.  430  D  pop.  13.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Wash  (w6sh)  estuary,  20  m.  long,  15  m.  wide,  Norfolk  &  Lincoln  cos.  England. 

Washburn  (wSsh'bfirn)  CO.  N  W  Wis.  864  O  pop.  3,  X  Shell  Lake.  —  city,  Bay- 
field CO.  Wis.  pop.  3. 

Washington  (wSshlng-ton)  state,  U.  S.  A.  69,180  D  pop.  349,  *  Olympia.  — 
CO.  S  W  Ala.  1,050  □  pop.  8,  X  St.  Stephens.  —  co.  N  W  Ark.  927  D  pop. 
32,  X  Fayetteville.  —  co.  N  E  Col.  1,080  □  pop.  2,  X  Akron.  —  co.  N  W  Fla. 
1,340  O  pop.  6,  X  Vernon.  —  co.  E  cen.  Ga.  688  D  pop.  25,  X  Sandersville.  — 
CO.  W  Ida,  2,700  D  pop.  4,  X  Weiser.  —  co.  S  111.  540  Djpop.  19,  X  Nashville. 
—  CO.  S  Ind.  500  D  pop.  19,  X  Salem.  —  co.  S  E  lo.  576  D  pop.  18,  X  Washing- 
ton. —  CO.  N  Kan.  900  D  pop.  23.  —  its  X  pop.  2.  —  co.  cen.  Ky.  300  O  pop.  14, 
X  Springfield.  —  par.  E  La.  660  D  pop.  7,  X  Franklinton.  —  co.  S  E  Me. 
2,452  a  pop.  44,  X  Machias.  —  co.  N  Md.  435  P  pop.  40,  X  Hagerstown.  — 
CO.  E  Minn.  400  O  pop.  26,  X  Stillwater.  —  co.  W  Miss.  880  D  pop.  40,  X 
Greenville.  —  co.  E  S  E  Mo.  780  D  pop.  13,  X  Potosi.  —  co.  E  Neb.  381  D  pop. 
12,  X  Blair.  —  co.  N.  Y.  861  D  pop.  46,  X  Salem  &  Sandy  Hill.  —  co.  N.  C. 
360  D  pop.  10,  X  Plymouth.  —  co.  O.  635  D  pop.  42,  X  Marietta.  —  co.  N  W 
Ore.  645  D  pop.  12,  X  HUlsboro.  —  co.  S  W  Pa.  890  D  pop.  71,  X  Wash- 
ington. —  CO.  R.  I.  340  D  pop.  24,  X  Kingston.  —  co.  E  Tenn.  344  D  pop.  20, 
X  Jonesboro.  —  co.  S  E  cen.  Tex.  600  D  pop.  29,  X  Brenham.  —  co.  S  W 
Ut.  2,446  D  pop.  4,  X  St.  George.  —  co.  N  cen.  Vt.  703  D  pop.  30,  X  Mont- 
pelier.  —  co.  S  Va.  622  D  pop.  29,  X  Abingdon.  —  co.  S  E  Wis.  430  D  pop. 
23,  X  West  Bend.  —  tp.  Alameda  co.  Cal.  pop.  6.  —  city,  D.  C.  *  of  U.  S.  A. 
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pop.  230.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  X  of  Wilkes  co.  Ga. 
pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  city,  Tazewell  co.  HI.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Adams 
CO.  Ind.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Brown  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Daviess  co. 
Ind.  tp.  pop.  10,  city  pop.  6.  —  tp.  Decatur  co.  Ind.  pop.  6.  ^  tp.  Hamilton 
CO.  Ind.  pop.  4.  ^  tp.  Kosciusko. CO.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Marion  co.  Ind.  pop. 
2.  —  tp.  Morgan  co.  Ind.  pop.  5.  ^  tp.  Owen  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  ^  tp.  Pike  co. 
Ind.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Randolph  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  Washington  co.  Ind.  pop. 
5.  —  tp.  Wayne  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Buchanan  co.  lo.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Keo- 
kuk CO.  lo.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Story  co.  Xo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Warren  co.  lo.  pop.  2. 
.—  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  lo.  pop.  3.  —  town,  St.  Landry  par.  La.  pop.  1. 
.—  tp.  Macomb  co.  Mich.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Dekalb  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  coextensive 
tp.  &  town,  Franklin  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  ^  tp.  Johnson  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  ^  tp. 
Lafayette  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Mercer  co.  Mo.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Bergen  co. 
N.  J.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Morris  co.  N.  J.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  bor.  Warren  co.  N.  J.  tp. 
pop.  4,  bor.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Dutchess  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3. .—  tp.  &  town,  Beaufort 
CO.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  6,  tovm  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Clermont  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Co- 
lumbiana CO.  O.  pop.  3.  — .  city,  X  of  Fayette  co.  O.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  Lucas  co. 
O.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Preble  co.  O.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Sandusky  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
Stark  CO.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Van  Wert  co.  0.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Franklin  co.  Pa. 
pop.  3.  ^  tp.  Lehigh  co.  Pa.  pop.  3.  —  bor.  X  of  Washington  co.  Pa.  pop.  7. 
—  par.  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  7. 

Washington  Heights,  vil.  Cook  co.  Ill 

Washoe  (wosh'6)  co.  W  Nev.  5,020  D  pop.  6,  X  Reno. 

Washtenaw  (w5sh'te-na)  CO.  S  E  Mich.  720  D  pop.  42,  X  Ann  Arbor. 

Waslui  or  Vaslui  (vas-lSo'e)  town,  Moldavia,  Roumania,  40  m.  S  S  E  of  Jassy 

Wasmes  (wam)  min.  &  mfg.  vil.  Hainaut  prov.  Belgium,  6  m.  S  W  of  Mens.. 

Watauga  (wii-ta'ga)  co.  N.  C.  392  D  pop.  11,  X  Boone. 

Waterbury  (w5t'er-b6r-T)  tp.  &  city,  New  Haven  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  33,  city 
pop.  29.  —  tp.  &"vil.  Washington  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Wateree  (w5t'er-e')  tp.  Kershaw  co.  S.  C 

Waterford  (wSt'er-ford)  tp.  &  hamlet.  New  London  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  3.  — 
tp.  Camden  co.  N.  j".  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  &  vil.  Saratoga  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5.  —  tp. 
Washington  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  co.  Munster,  Ireland,  721  D  pop.  98.  —  its  X,  a 
spt.  city,  on  Suir  riv.  pop.  22. 

Waterloo  (wa'ter-loo')  city,  X  of  Monroe  co.  111.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Dekalb  co. 
Ind.  pop.  1.'— *tp.  &  city,  X  of  Blackhawk  co.  lo.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  7.  ^ 
tp.  &  vil.  a  X  of  Seneca  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  town,  Lau- 
rens CO.  S.  C.  tp.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Jefferson  co.  Wis.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  (Dutch 
pron.  wa'ter-lo')  vil.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  9  m.  S  S  E  of  Brussels ;  battle- 
field, 1815."—  CO.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  530  D  pop.  50,  X  Berlin. 

Watertown  (wa'ter-town)  tp.  &  vil.  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  ^  tp.  &  viL 
Middlesex  co.Mass.  tp.  pop.  7.  —  city,  X  of  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  15.  ^ 
city,  X  of  Codington  co.  S.  Dak.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  city,  Jefferson  &  Dodge  cos. 
Wis.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  9. 

Water  Valley,  town,  Yalabuslia  CO.  Miss 

Waterville  (wa'ter-vTl)  city,  Kennebec  co.  Me.  pop.  7.  —  vil.  Oneida  co.  N.  T. 
pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Lucas  CO.  O.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Pepin  co.  Wis.  pop.  1. 

Watervliet  (wa'tgr-vlef)  tp.  Albany  co.  N.  Y. 


Pop. 


Watkins  (wot'kinz)  vil.  X  of  Schuyler  co.  N.  Y 

WatUng  Island  (wSt'lTng-)  one  of  Bahama  Group,  British  W.  Indies ;  said  to 
be  the  first  landfall  of  Columbus. 

Watling  Street,  Roman  highway  in  Britain  ;  Dover  to  Wales  &  Scotland. 

Watonwan  (wa'ton-w5n)  co.  S  Minn.  430  D  pop.  8,  X  St.  James. 

Watseka  (w5t-se'ka)  city,  X  of  Iroquois  co.  HI 

Watsontown,  bor.  Nortluimberland  co.  Pa 

Watsonville,  city,  Santa  Cruz  co.  Cal 

Wattenscheidt  (wat'ten-shif)  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia 

Wattwyl  (wat'wTl)  par.  &  vil.  St.  Gall  canton,  Switzerland par. 

Waukegan  (wa-ke'gan)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Lake  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  5. 

Waukesha  (wa'kg-sha)  co.  S  E  Wis.  576  D  pop.  33.  —  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Wauke- 
sha CO.  Wis.  tp.  pop.' 7,  vil.  pop.  6. 

Waukon  (wa-kou')  town,  X  of  Allamakee  co.  lo 

Waupaca  (vva-pa'ka)  CO.  E  cen.  Wis.  756  D  pop.  27.  —  city,  its  X  pop.  2. 

Waupun  (wa'-'pun')  city.  Dodge  &  Fond  du  Lac  cos.  Wis 

Wausau  (wa'sa)  city,  X  of  Marathon  co.  Wis 

Wauseon  (wa'se-on)  vil.  X  of  Fulton  co.  O 

Waushara  (wa-slia'ra)  CO.  cen.  Wis.  645  D  pop.  14,  X  Wautoma. 

Wauwatosa  (wa-wa-to'sa)  tp.  &  vil.  Milwaukee  co.  Wis tp. 

Waverly  (wa'ver-U)  tp.  &  city,  Morgan  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  1.  —  co- 
extensive tp.  &  city,  X  of  Bremer  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Tioga  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4. 

—  vil.  X  of  Pike  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Wavre  (wavr^  town,  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  15  m.  S  E  of  Brussels 

Wawarsing  (wa-wSr'sIng)  tp.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y 

Wasahachle  (vvSk'sa-hach'e)  town,  X  of  Ellis  CO.  Tex 

Waycross  (wa'  crSs')  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Ware  co.  Ga.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  3. 

Wayland  (waland)  tp.  &  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass.  pop.  2. .—  tp.  &  vil.  Steubew 
CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  p'op.  2. 

Wayne  (wan)  co.  S  E  Ga.  721  D  pop.  7,  X  Waynesville.  —  co.  S  HI.  720  Q  pop. 
24,  X  Fairfield.  —  co.  E  Ind.  380  D  pop.  38,  X  Richmond.  —  co.  S  lo.  5250 
pop.  16,  X  Corydon.  —  co.  S  Ky.  590  D  pop.  13,  X  Monticello.  —  co.  8  B 
Mich.  565  D  pop.  257,  X  Detroit.  —  co.  E  S  E  Miss.  775  D  pop.  10,  X  Waynes- 
boro. —  CO.  S  E  Mo.  800  D  pop.  12,  X  Greenville.  —  co.  N  E  Neb.  444  Q  pop.  6. 

—  its  X  pop.  1.  —  CO.  N.  Y.  621  D  pop.  50,  X  Lyons.  —  co.  E  cen.  N.  C. 
615  D  pop.  26,  X  Goldsboro.  —  co.  N  E  cen.  O.  540  D  pop.  39,  X  Wooster.  — 
CO.  N  E  Pa.  738  D  pop.  31,  X  Honesdale.  —  co.  cen.  Tenn.  720  D  pop.  11,  X 
Waynesboro.  —  co.  S  W  part  of  W.  Va.  445  D  pop.  19,  X  Wayne  Courthouse. 

—  tp.  Allen  CO.  Ind.  pop.  4. .—  tp.  Henry  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  .—  tp.  Jay  co.  Ind. 
pop.  5.  ^  tp.  Kosciusko  co.  Ind.  pop.  5.  ^  tp.  Marion  co.  Ind.  pop.  8.  —  tp. 
Randolph  co.  Ind.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Wayne  co.  Ind.  pop.  20.  —  vil.  Wayne  co. 
Mich.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Clermont  co.  O.  pop.  2. .—  tp.  Darke  co.  O.  pop.  3.  —  tp. 
Warren  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Waynesboro  (wanz'bur-r6)  vil.  X  of  Burke  co.  Ga.  pop.  2.  ^  bor.  Franklin 

CO.  Pa.  pop.  4. 

Waynesburg  (wanzOjCrg)  bor.  X  of  Greene  co.  Pa 

Waynesfield  (wanz'feld)  tp.  Lucas  co.  O 

Waynesville  (wanz'vTl)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Haywood  co.  N.  C tp. 

Wazemmes  (va'zemm')  town,  dept.  Nord,  France ;  suburb  of  Lille 

Wea  (we'a)  tp.  &  ham.  Miami  co.  Kan tp. 

Weakley "(wek'le)  co.  N  W  Tenn.  620  D  pop.  29,  X  Dresden. 

Weald,  The  (-weld)  a  wooded  dist.  of  Kent,  Surrey,  &  Sussex  cos.  England. 

Wear  (wer)  riv.  England,  67  m.  long,  W  Durham  co.  to  North  Sea. 

Weare  (wer),  tp.  &  vil.  Hillsboro  co.  N.  H tp. 

Weatherford  (wgth'er-fgrd)  city,  X  of  Parker  co.  Tex 

Weatherly  ( wgth'er-lT)  bor.  Carbon  co.  Pa 

Weathersfleld  (wSth'erz-f eld)  tp.  Trumbull  co.  O 

Webb  (wgb)  CO.  S  Tex.'l,680  Q  pop.  17,  X  Laredo. 

Webb  City,  Jasper  co.  Mo 

Weber  (we'ber)  co.  N  Ut.  650  D  pop.  23,  X  Ogden. 

Webster  (we"b'ster)  CO.  S  W  Ga.  225  D  pop.  6,  X  Preston.  —  co.  N  W  cen. 

lo.  720  n  pop.  "22,  X  Fort  Dodge.  —  co.  W  Ky.  340  D  pop.  17,  X  Dixon. 

—  par.  N  W  La.  609  D  pop.  12,  X  Minden.  —  co.  cen.  Miss.  430  D  pop.  12, 
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□  means 


square  miles;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  vil.,  village. 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2=:1,500  to  2,499;  3=:2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     Sse  Abbreviations,  p.  1Q19- 
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X  WalthaU.  —  co.  S  W  cen.  Mo.  630  D  pop.  15,  X  Marshfield.  —  co.  S  Neb. 
576  D  pop.  11,  X  Red  Cloud.  —  co.  E  cen.  W.  Va.  415  D  pop.  5,  X  Webster 
Courthouse.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  7.  —  tp.  <&  vil.  Mon- 
roe CO.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3. 

Webster  City,  X  of  Hamilton  co.  lo 

Webster  Oroves,  vil.  St.  Louis  co.  Mo 

Weddingen  (wgd'dTng-en)  three  contiguous  vils.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia 

Wednesbury  (wgnz'ber-I)  mfg.  town,  Stafford  co.  England 

Wednestield  (wenz/f eld)  town,  Stafford  co.  England 

Weedsport  (weds'port)  vil.  Cayuga  co.  N.  T 

Weeplne  Water  (wep'ing  wa'ter)  tp.  pop.  2,  &  city  pop.  1,  Cass  co.  Neb. 

Weerdt  (wart)  town,  Limburg  prov.  Netherlands 

WeerselO  (war'se-lo')  town,  Overyssel  prov.  Netherlands 

Wehlau  or  Welau  (wa'lou)  mfg.  town,  E.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia 

Wei  (wa'e)  city,  Shangtung  prov.  China,  20  m.  S  of  Gulf  of  Pe-chi-li 

Welcbselburg  (wIk'sel-bo6rg')  town,  Carniola,  Austria,  16  ra.  S  E  of  Laibach, 
pop.  4 ;  ruined  castle  on  adjacent  height. 

Weida  (wi'da)  mfg.  town,  Saxe- Weimar  grand  duchy,  Germany 

Weimar  (wl'mar)  city,  *  of  Saxe- Weimar  grand  duchy,  Germany 

Welnheim  (win'him)  town,  Mannheim  dist.  N  Baden,  Germany 

Weipert  (wl'pert)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  66  m.  W  N  W  of  Prague 

Web'  (wei)  city,  Cherokee  co.  Kan 

Weissenburg  (wI'sen-b68ro')  ft.  town.  Middle  Franconia,  Bavaria,  Germany, 
pop.  5.  —  ft.  town"  N  part  of  Alsace,  Germany,  pop.  6. 

Weisseniels  (wTs'sen-fSls)  walled  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia 

Weissklrchen  (wli'keerK'en)  town,  Temes  co.  Hungary,  pop.  10.  —  town, 
Moravia,  Austria,  22  m.  ES  E  of  Olmiitz,  pop.  7. 

Weissstein  (wls'stin)  vil.  Breslau  govt.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia 

Weld  (wgid)  CO.  N  E  Col.  4,075  D  pop.  12,  X  Evans. 

Weldon  (wSl'don)  tp.  &  town,  Halifax  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  1. 

Welland  (wSl'and)  riv.  Northampton  co.  England,  70  m.  long,  to  the  Wash. 
—  CO.  Ontario~prov.  Canada,  356  D  pop.  25,  X  Welland. 

Wellesley  (wglz'lT)  tp.  &  vil.  Norfolk  co.  Mass 

Wellesley  Islands,  group,  Carpentaria  Gulf,  N.  Australia. 

Wellingborough  (wgl'ing-biir-r6)  town  &  par.  Northampton  co.  England.... 

Wellington  (wellng-ton)  city,  X  of  Sumner  co.  Kan.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  &  vil. 
Lorain  co.  0.  tp.  pop.'2,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  mm.  &  mfg.  town,  Shropsliire,  Eng- 
land, pop.  14.  —  town,  Somerset  co.  England,  pop.  6.  —  co.  Ontario  prov. 
Canada,  1,278  0  pop.  72,  X  Guelph.  —  dist.  New  S.  Wales,  Australia,  16,6950 
pop.  15,  chief  towns.  Orange  &  Wellington.  —  prov.  North  Isl.  New  Zealand, 
11,003  D  pop.  98.  —  its  *,  &  *  of  New  Zealand,  pop.  33.  —  isl.  ofE  W  coast 
of  Chile,  South  America,  lat.  49°  S,  138  m.  long,  35  m.  wide. 

Wellington  Lake,  Gippsland,  Victoria,  Australia,  120  D. 

Wells  (wglz)  CO.  cen.  N.  Dak.  1,296  D  pop.  1,  X  Sykeston.  —  co.  E  Ind.  357  O 
pop.  22,  X  Bluffton.  —  tp.  &  vil.  York  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Faribault  co, 
Minn.  pop.  1.  .—  city,  Somerset  co.  England,  pop.  5. 

Wellsboro  (wglz'bur-r6)  bor.  X  of  Tioga  co.  Pa 

Wellsburg  (welz'bflrg)  coextensive  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Brooke  co.  W.  Va 

Wellston  ( wglz'tgn)  city,  Jackson  co.  O 

Wellsville  (wSlz'vil)  tp.  &  vil.  Allegany  co.  N.  T.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  3.  — 
city,  Columbiana  co.  O.  pop.  5. 

Wels  (wgls)  mfg.  &  cml.  town.  Upper  Austria,  16  m.  S  W  of  Linz 

Welshpool  (wglsh'pobl)  town,  Montgomery  co.  N  Wales 

Wemyss  (wems)  par.  Fife  co.  Scotland,  on  Firth  of  Forth 

WenchOW  (wen'chow)  city,  treaty  port,  Ch§hkiang  prov.  China 

Wehdron  (wend'ron)  vil.  Cornwall  co.  England 

Wener  (wa'ner)  or  Wenner  (wen'ner)  lake,  S  W  Sweden,  2,120  O. 

Wenersborg"(wa'ners-borg)  town,  #  of  Elfsborg  prov.  Sweden 

Wenlock  (wgn'lok)"bor.  Shropshire,  England 

Wentworth  (went'wgrth)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Rockingham  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  3.  — 

CO.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  454  O  pop.  79,  X  Hamilton. 
Werdau  (wgr'dow)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Pleisse  river. . . 

Werden  (wgr'den)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Ruhr  river 

Werder  (wgr'der)  town,  Potsdam  govt.  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Werl  ( wgrl)  town,  Arnsberg  govt.  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia 

Wermland  (wgrm'lant)  prov.  S  W  Sweden,  7,346  O  pop.  253,  *  Carlstad. 

Wemigerode  (wer'ne-ge-ro'de)  walled  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia 

Werra  (wgr'ra)^riv.  Germany,  150  m.  long,  Thuringian  Forest  to  Weser  river. 
Werwick  or  Werwlcq  (wer'wtk)  town,  S  part  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium . . 
Wesel  (wa'zel)  anc.  ft.  &  mfg.  town,  Diisseldorf  govt.  Rhine  prov.  Prussia... 
Weser  (wa'zgr)  riv.  Germany,  250  m.  long,  Minden  to  North  Sea. 

Wessan  (wgs'san)  or  Wezzan  (wgz'zan)  town,  N  Marocco,  Africa 

Wessel  Islands  (wgs'sel-)  group,  N  W  of  Carpentaria  Gulf,  Australia. 

Wesson  (wgs'sgn)  town,  Copiah  co.  Miss 

West  (wgst)  tp."  Columbiana  co.  O 

West  Baton  Rouge  (-bat'un  roBzh')  par.  La.  210  O  pop.  8,  X  Port  Allen. 

West  Bay  City,  Bay  co.  Mich 

West  Bend,  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Washington  co.  Wis city 

West  Bethlehem  (-beth'le-hem)  bor.  Lehigh  co.  Pa 

Westboro  (wgst'bo-ro)  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass tp. 

West  Boylston  (-boilz'ton)  tp.  &  vU.  Worcester  co.  Mass tp. 

West  Branch  (-branch)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Ogemaw  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 

West  Brldgewater  (-brlj'wot-er)  tp.  &  vil.  Plymouth  co.  Mass tp. 

West  Bromwich  (-brum'Tj)  min.  bor.  Stafford  co.  England 

Westbrook  (west'br66k)  tp.  &  city,  Cumberland  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  3. 

West  Brookfleld  (-bro6k'feld)  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass tp. 

West  Carroll  (-kar'ol)  par.  N  E  La.  380  D  pop.  4,  X  Floyd. 

Westchester  (west'c'hes-ter)  co.  N.  Y.  463  D  pop.  147,  X  White  Plains.  —  tp. 

Westcliester  co.  N.  Y.  tp7  pop.  10. 
West  Chester,  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  4.  —  bor.  X  of  Chester  co.  Pa. 
pop.  8. 

West  Cleveland  (-klevland)  vil.  Cuyahoga  co.  0 

West  ConshOhocken  (-kon'sho-hSk'en)  bor.  Montgomery  co.  Pa 

West  Covington  (-kiiv'ing-tgn)  town",  Kenton  co.  Ky 

West  Dover  (-do'ver)  hundred,  Kent  co.  Del 

West  Duluth  (-d68-looth')  vil.  St.  Louis  co.  Mirm 

West  Earl  (-erl')  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa 

West  End  (-gnd)  cityj  Fulton  co.  Ga 

Westerns  or  Vesteras  (wes'ter-os')  town,  *  of  Westmanland  prov.  Sweden. 
Westerbotten  (wgs'ter-bot'ten)  prov.  N  Sweden,  21,942  D  pop.  123,  #  Vmek. 

Westerlo  (wgsfer-lo)"tp.  Albany  co.  N.  Y 

Westerly  (wgs'ter-ll )  tp.  &  vU.  Washington  co.  R.  I tp. 

Western,  tp.  Oneida  CO.  N.  Y 

Western  Australia  (-as-tra'li-a)  British  colony,  Australia,  W  of  129°  E  Ion. 

1,480  m.  long,  1,000  mV  broad,  1,060,000  O  pop.  53,  *  Perth. 
Westernorrland  (wgs'ter-nSK'laut)  prov.  E  cen.  Sweden,  9,530  O  pop.  209,  # 

Hernosand. 
Western  Port,  vil.  AUeghany  CO.  Md.  pop.  2.  --  inlet,  Victoria,  Australia,  20 

m.  long  by  20  m.  broad,  12  m.  S  E  of  Port  Phillip. 

Westervik  (wgs'ter-vTk')  apt.  town,  Kalmar  prov.  Sweden 

Westerville  (wgst'er-vTl)  vil.  Franklin  co.  O 
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West  Fairview  (-f ar'vu)  vh.  Cumberland  co.  Pa 

West  Feliciana  (-fe-lTs'e-an'a)  par.  La.  365  D  pop.  15,  X  St.  Francisville. 

Westfield  (wgst'teld)  tp.  Ha'mpden  co.  Mass.  pop.  10.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Union  co. 
N.  J.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Chautauqua  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2.  — 
tp.  Richmond  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  8.  —  tp.  &  bor.  Tioga  co.  Pa.  tp.  pop.  1,  bor. 
pop.  1. 

West  Flanders  (-fian'derz)  prov.  Belgium,  1,249  O  pop.  747;  *  Bruges. 

Westtord  (west'f ord)  tp.  &  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass tp. 

West  Friesland  (-fres'lant)  anc.  dist.  N.  Holland  prov.  Netherlands. 

West  Ham  (-ham')  bor.  Essex  co.  England ;  suburb  of  London 

West  Hartford  (-hiCrt'ford)  tp.  &  vil.  Hartford  co.  Conn 

West  Hartlepool  (-har'tl-pobl')  bor.  Durham  co.  England 

West  HempUeld  (-lign^p'leld)  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa 

West  Hoboken  (-lio-bo'ken)  tp.  &  vil.  Hudson  co.  N.  J tp. 

West  Indiana  (-in'dT-an'a)  bor.  Indiana  co.  Pa 

West  Indianapolis  (-Tn'di-an-5p'o-lIs)  town,  Marion  co.  Ind 

West  Indies  (-In'dez)  or  Antilles  (oN'tel')  Isls.  in  Atlantic  ocean,  bet.  Cape 
Florida  &  Paria  Gulf,  South  America ;  three  divs. :  Greater  Antilles,  Cuba, 
Haiti,  Jamaica,  Puerto  Rico  ;  Lesser  Antilles,  including  tlie  Windward  Is- 
lands (bet.  Puerto  Rico  &  Paria  Gulf)  &  the  Leeward  Islands  (along  Ven- 
ezuela coast) ;  total  area,  90,000  D 

West  Isles,  fishing  isls.  Charlotte  co.  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada. 

West  Knoxville  (-nox'vTI)  coextensive  tp.  &  town,  Knox  co.  Tenn 

West  Lafayette  (-laf-a-gf)  town,  Tippecanoe  co.  Ind 

West  Lampeter  (-lam'pe-ter)  tp.  Lancaster  co.  Pa 

Westland  (west'land)  prov".  W  part  of  Middle  Isl.  New  Zealand,  4,641  D  pop. 
16,  #  Hokitika. 

West  Liberty,  city,  Muscatine  co.  lo.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Morgan  co. 
Ky.  tp.  pop.  2. 

West  Lincoln  (-ITnk'on)  tp.  Logan  co.  HI 

West  IHahanoy  (-ma-"ha-noi')  tp.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa 

West  Manchester  (-mSn'ohes-ter)  tp.  York  CO.  Pa 

Westmanland  (wSst'man-land)  "prov.  Sweden,  2,623  O  pop.  137,  *  Westerns. 

Westmeath  (west'meth)  CO.  Leinster,  Ireland,  708  D  pop.  65,  X  Mullingar. 

West  Milford  (-mTl'fgrd)  tp.  &  hamlet,  Passaic  co.  N.  J tp. 

Westminster  (west'mtn-stgr)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Carroll  co.  Md.  tp.  pop.  6, 
town  pop.  3.  -^  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  3.  ^  tp.  &  vil.  Wind- 
ham CO.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  1.  —  city,  Middlesex  co.  England,  part  of  London,  pop.  37. 

Westmoreland  (wgst-mor'land)  co.  S  W  Pa.  1,035  D  pop.  113,  X  Greensburg.  — 
CO.  E  part  of  Va.  170  D  pop.  8,  X  Montross.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  tp. 
pop.  2.  —  CO.  S  E  New  Brunswick  prov.  Can.  1,285  D  pop.  41,  X  Dorchester. 

Westmorland  or  Westmoreland  (wgst'mor-land)  co.  N  W  England,  783  D 

pop.  66,  X  Appleby. 

West  Newbury  (nu'bur-J)  tp.  &  vil.  Essex  co.  Mass tp. 

West  Newcastle  Gnu'kSs-'l)  bor.  Lawrence  co.  Penn 

West  Newton  (-nu'ton)  bor.  Westmoreland  co.  Pa 

Weston  (wgst'gn)  cofN  E  Wyo.  4,830  O  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Middlesex  co. 

Mass.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  Platte  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil. 

Wood  CO.  O.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Lewis  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  2. 
Westons  Pass,  in  Park  Range  Mts.  Col.  11,676  ft.  above  sea  level. 
Weston-Super-Mare  (wgst'gn-su'per-ma're)  watering  place,  Somerset  co. 

England ". .". .". 

West  Orange  (-Sr'anj)  tp.  &  vil.  Essex  co.  N.  J. tp. 

West  Penn  (-pgn')"tp.  Schuylkill  co.  Pa 

West  Pennsboro  (-pgnz'bQr-ro)  tp.  Cumberland  co.  Pa 

Westphalia  (wgst-f a'li-a)  Ger.  Westphalen  (wgst-fa'len)  prov.  Prussia, 7,7980 

pop.  2,429,  *  Miinster. 

West  PittSton  (-plts'tgn)  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  10  m.  S  W  of  Soranton 

West  Plains  (-plauz)  city,  X  of  Howell  co.  Mo 

West  Point,  tp.  &  city,  Troup  co.  Ga.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  1.  — tp.  Stephenson 

CO.  111.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Clay  co.  Miss.  pop.  3.  —  coextensive  tp.  &  town, 

X  of  Cuming  co.  Neb.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  King  WUliarn  co.  Va.  tp.  pop.  5, 

town  pop.  2. 
Westport  (wgst'port)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  4.  —  tp.  & 

mfg.  vil.  Bristol  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  3. 
West  Prussia  (-prush'a)  prov.  N  E  Prus.  9,846  O  pop.  1,434,  *  Marienwerder. 
Westra  (wgst'ra)  isl.  9  m.  long,  Orkney  Isls.  Scotland. 

West  Randolph  (-rSu'dSlf )  mfg.  vil.  Orange  co.  Vt 

West  Roseland  (-roz'land)  vil.  Cook  CO.  Ill 

West  Rutland  (-rut'l|nd)  tp.  &  vil.  Rutland  co.  Vt tp. 

West  Saint  Paul  (-sant  pal')  city,  Dakota  co.  Minn 

West  Salem  (-sa'lem)  tp.  Mercer  co.  Pa.  12  m.  N  of  Sharon 

West  Seneca  (-sen"'e-ka)  tp.  Erie  co.  N.  Y.  near  Buffalo 

West  Springfield  (-sprtng'feld)  mfg.  tp.  Hampden  co.  Mass 

West  Troy,  mfg.  vil.  Albany  co.  N.  Y.  ;  national  arsenal 

West  Turin  (-tu'rin)  tp.  Lewis  co.  N.  Y 

West  Union  (-uu'y tin)  coextensive  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Fayette  co.  lo 

West  Virginia   (-ver-jTn'i-a)   state,  E  cen.    U.   S.  A.  24,780  O  pop.  763,  * 

Charleston ;  once  a  part  of  the  state  of  Virginia. 

WestWOOd  (wgst'wood)  vil.  Hamilton  co.  0 

Wethersf ield  (wgth'erz-f eld)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Hartford  co.  Conn tp. 

Wetter  (wgt'ter)  lake^  80  m.  long,  Sweden,  25  m.  S  Eof  Lake  Wener.  —{pron. 

wgt'ter)  isl.  60  m.  long,  Malay  Arch.  30  m.  N  of  Timor. 
Wetteren  (wet'te-reu)  mfg.  town,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  on  Scheldt  river 
Wetterhorn  (wet'ter-horn')  peak  of  Alps,  Switzerland,  12,162  ft.  high. 

Wettin  (wgt-ten')  town,  Prussian  Saxony,  Germany 

Wetzel  (wgt'zel)  CO.  N  part  of  W.  Va.  550  D  pop.  17,  X  New  Martinsville. 

Wetzlar  (wets^lar)  mfg.  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Lahu  river 

Wexford  (wgks'fgrd)  agr.  co.  N  W  lower  pen.  Mich.  580  Q  pop.  11,  X  Sherman. 

—  maritime  co.  S  Leinster  prov.  Ireland,  901  D  pop.  112.  —  its  X  pop.  12. 

Weymouth  (wa'muth)  mfg.  tp.  Norfolk  co.  Mass.  12  m.  S  S  E  of  Boston 

Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Regis  (-mgl'kiSni  re'jts)  spt.  bor.  Dorset  co.  Eug. 
Whale  Peak,  mt.  main  range  of  Rocky  Mts.  Col.  13,104  ft.  high. 

Whalley  (hwSl'i)  par.  Chester,  York,  &  Lancaster  cos.  England 

Wharton  (hwar'ton)  CO.  S  E  Tex.  1,100  O  pop.  8.  —  its  X  pop.  1. 

What  Cheer  (hwbt  cher')  city,  Keokuk  co.  lo 

Whatcom  (hwi5t'kom)  past.  co.  N  W  Wash.  2,468  D  pop.  19.  —city,  its  X  pop.  4. 

—  tp.  Whatcom  cb.  Wash.  pop.  5. 

Wheatfield  (hwet'feld)  tp.  Niagara  co.  N.  Y 

Wheatland  (hwet'land)  tp.  Monroe  co.  N.  Y 

Wheaton  (hwet'on)  vil.  X  of  Dupage  co.  111.  25  m.  W  of  Chicago 

Wheeler  (hwel'ef)  co.  N  Neb.  570  D  pop.  2,  X  Buffalo. 
Wheeling  (hwel'ing)  tp.  &  town.  Cook  co.  111.  24  m.  N  N  W  of  Chicago,  tp.  pop. 
3.  —  mfg.  cml.  city  &  port  of  entry,  X  of  Ohio  co.  W.  Va.  pop.  35. 

Whickham  (hwTk'.jm)  vU.  Durham  co.  England 

Whidby  Island  (hwTd'bl-)  isl.  40  m.  long.  Wash.  N  part  of  Puget  Sound. 

Whippingham  (hwTp'Ing-ham)  vil.  Isle  of  Wight,  England 

Whistler  (hwis'ler)  tp.  &  vil.  Mobile  co.  Ala.  5  m.  N  W  of  Mobile tp. 

Whitaker  (hwTt'a-kgr)  tp.  Nash  co.  N.  C 

Whitby  (hwTt'bT)  spt.  town.  North  Riding,  York  co.  England,  on  Esk  river. . . 
White,  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E  cen.  Ark.  1,137  D  pop.  23,  X  Searcy.  —  co.  N  Ga. 
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170  D  pop.  6,  X  Mount  Yonah.  —  agr.  &pa8t.  co.  S  E  111.  500  D  pop.  25,  X 
Carmi.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  W  Ind.  500  IJ  pop.  16,  X  Monticello.  —  agr.  & 
past.  CO.  cen.  Tenn.  390  □  pop.  12,  X  Sparta.  —  tp.  Benton  co.  Mo.  pop.  3. 

White  Bay,  inlet  of  Atlantic  ocean,  60  m.  long,  on  N  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

Whltechapel  (wTch'i-pl)  par.  Middlesex  co.  England,  E  suburb  of  London 

White  Bear  Lake,  lake,  25  m.  in  cireuit,  &  vil.  Ramsey  co.  Minn vil. 

White  Clay  Creek,  hundred,  Newcastle  co.  Del 

White  Creek,  tp.  Washington  CO.  N.  T 

White  Deer,  tp.  Union  co.  Pa 

WhiteJace  Peak,  mt.  Middle  Park,  Col.  11,493  ft.  high. 

Whltefleld  (hwTt'feld)  tp.  &  vil.  Lincoln  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Coos 
CO.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Lancaster  co.  Eng.  3  m.  S  of  Bury,  pop.  10. 

Whltelord  (hwit'f ord)  tp.  Monroe  co.  Mich 

Whitehall  (hwit'hal)  tp.  &  city,  Greene  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
&  vil.  Muskegon  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Washington  co. 
N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  4.^tp.  Lehigh  co.  Pa.  pop.  6. 

Whitehaven  (hwlt-ha'vn)  mfg.  cml.  spt.  town,  Cumberland  co.  England 

White  Haven,  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  on  Lehigh  river 

White  Marsh,  mfg.  tp.  Montgomery  co.  Pa.  11  m.  N  by  W  of  Philadelphia.. . 

White  Mountains,  N.  H. ;  highest  peak  Mount  Washington,  6,288  ft.  high. 

White  Oak,  tp.  Bladen  CO.  N.  C.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Wake  co.  N.  C.  pop.  2. 

White  Pigeon,  tp.  &  vil.  St.  Joseph  co.  Mich,  on  White  Pigeon  Creek tp. 

White  Pine,  min.  co.  E  Nev.  9,892  D  pop.  2,  X  Hamilton. 

White  PlaMs,  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  5,  vil.  pop.  4.  — 
tp.  Spartanburg  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 

White  River,  riv.  Ark.  800  m.  long,  flows  into  Mississippi  riv.  —  riv.  lud. 
formed  by  junction  of  East  Fork,  270  m.  Ion;;.  &  West  Fork,  300  m.  long, 
flows  into  Wabash  riv.  —  riv.  Neb.  &  S.  Dak.  330  m.  long,  W  Neb.  to  Mis- 
souri riv.  —  tp.  Gibson  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Hamilton  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  — 
tp.  Johnson  co.  Ind.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Randolph  co.  Ind.  pop.  6. 

White  Rook  Mountain,  peak.  Elk  Mts.  Col.  13,357  ft.  high. 

Whltesboro  (hwits'biSr-ro)  vil.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  town,  Grayson  co. 
Tex.  pop.  1. 

White  Sea,  gulf  bet.  Lapland  &  Archangel  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  45,000  O. 

Whiteside  (hwit'sld)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  W  111.  700  D  pop.  31,  X  Morrison. 

Whitestone  (hwit'ston)  vil.  Queens  co.  N.  Y.  on  Long  Island  Sound 

Whitestown  (hwits'town)  tp.  Oneida  co.  N.  Y 

White  Sulphur,  tp.  Greenbrier  co.  W.  Va. ;  summer  resort ;  mineral  springs 

Whitevllle  (bwit'vTl)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Columbus  co.  N.  0 tp. 

Whitewater,  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  Walworth  co.  Wis city 

Whitewater  Creek,  riv.  Kan.  125  m.  long,  flows  into  Arkansas  river. 

Whitewater  River,  riv.  Ind.  120  m.  long,  flows  into  Miami  river. 

Whitfield  (hwTt'feld)  agr.  co.  N  Ga.  285a'pop.  13,  X  Dalton. 

Whiting  (hwlt'ing)  town,  Lake  co.  Ind 

Whitley  (hwit'lT)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E  Ind.  330  D  pop.  18,  X  Columbia.  —  agr. 
CO.  S  B  Ky.  580  O  pop.  18,  X  WiUiamsburg. 

Whitman  (hwTt'man)  CO.  S  E  Wash.  2,124  D  pop.  19,  X  Colfax.  —  tp.  &  vil. 
Plymouth  co.  Mas's.  tp.  pop.  4. 

Whitney,  Mount  (-hwlt'nl)  mt.  Sierra  Nevada  Mts.  Cal.  14,898  ft.  high. 

WhitStahle  (hwlt'sta-bl)  maritime  town,  Kent  co.  England 

Whittlngton  (hwlt'lng-ton)  par.  Derby  co.  England,  2  m.  Nof  Chesterfield.. 

Whittlesey  (hwlf  l-sl)  town,  Cambridge  co.  England,  Isle  of  Ely 

WhltWlck  (hwit'wTk)  town,  Leicester  co.  England 

Whltworth  (hwlt'worth)  vil.  Durham  co.  England 

Whydah  (hwid'a)  spt.  town,  Dahomey,  Slave  Coast,  Upper  Guinea,  W  Africa 

Wiccacanee  (wik'a-ka-ne')  tp.  Northampton  co.  N.  C 

Wichita  (wich'i-ta)  CO.  W  Kan.  720  D  pop.  2,  X  Leoti.  —  co.  N  Tex.  600  D 
pop.  5,  X  Wichita  Falls.  ^  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Sedgwick  co.  Kan.  city  pop.  24. 

Wichita  Falls,  town,  Wichita  co.  Tex 

Wichita  River,  riv.  Tex.  225  m.  long,  flows  into  Red  River. 

WiCklow  (wlk'lo)  min.  &  past.  co.  Leinster,  Ir.  781  D  pop.  62.  —  its  X  pop.  3. 

Wlckrath  (wek'rat)  mfg.  town,  Prussia,  on  Niers  riv.  S  W  of  Diisseldorf 

Wicomico  (wi'kSm'I-ko)  agr.  co.  S  E  Md.  369  CJ  pop.  20,  X  Salisbury. 

Wlconisco  (wTk'o-nis'ko)  min.  tp.  Dauphin  co.  Pa.  1  m.  N  of  Lykens 

Wldin  (wld'i'n)  or  Vidin  (vid'in)  ft.  town,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  on  Danube  river 

Wldnes  (wid'nSs)  tp.  &  mfg.  town,  Lancaster  co.  England,  on  Mersey  riv.  .tp. 

Wieliczka  (we-lTch'ka)  min.  town,  Galicia  prov.  Aust.  18  m.  W  of  Bochnia. . 

Wiener— Neustadt  (we'ner-noi'stat)  mfg.  town.  Lower  Austria  prov.  Austria 

Wlenerwald  (we'ner-wSlt')  mt.  range,  Austrian  part  of  the  Noric  Alps. 

Wleprz  (wySprzh)  riv.  Poland,  Russ.  in  Europe,  150  m.  long,  to  Vistula  river. 

Wierden  (wer'den)  commune  &  vil.  Overyssel  prov.  Netherlands com. 

Wiesbaden  (wes-ba'den)  govt.  Hesse-Nassau  prov.  Prussia,  2,165  D  pop.  843.^ 
its  *,  a  watering  place,  pop.  65. 

Wigan  (wig'^  mfg.  town,  Lancaster  co.  England,  on  Douglas  river 

Wigtown  or  Wigtownshire  (wtfton-shir)  agr.  &  past.  CO.  S  W  Scotland, 
490  D  pop.  36,  X  Wigtown,  pop.  2,  on  Wigtown  Bay. 

Wigtown  Bay,  15  m.  long,  Irish  Sea,  Kirkcudbright  &  Wigtown  cos.  Scotland. 

Wilbarger  (wTl-bSr'ger)  co.  N  Tex.  940  D  pop.  7,  X  Vernon. 

Wilber  (wll'ber)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Saline  co.  Kan.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Wllbraham  (wll'bra-hSm)  tp.  &  vil.  Hampden  co.  Mass tp. 

Wilcox  (wil'k5ks)  agi-.  co.  S  W  cen.  Ala.  940  D  pop.  31,  X  Camden.  —  agr.  co. 
S  cen.  Ga.  563  U  pop.  8,  X  Abbeville.  —  tp.  Hancock  co.  lU.  pop.  3.  —  vil. 
Elk  CO.  Pa.  pop.  1. 

Wild  Cat,  tp.  Tipton  CO.  Ind 

Wilderness,  post  office.  Orange  co.  Va.  ;  battlefield  in  1864. 

Wildervank  (wll'der-vank)  commune  &  vil.  Groningen  prov.  Neth com. 

Wild  Rice  River,  Mlnn.~120  m.  long.  Rice  Lake  to  Red  River  of  the  North. 

Wilhelmsburg  (wTl'helms-boorG)  isl.  Prussia,  Ger.  in  the  Elbe,  opp.  Hamburg 

Wilhelmshaven  (wTl'helms-ha'ven)  ft.  spt.  Prussia,  on  Jade  Bay,  Oldenburg 

Wilkes  (wilks)  agr.  past.  &  min.'co.  N  E  Ga.  464  D  pop.  18,  X  Washington. 

—  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  W  part  of  N.  C.  680  D  pop.  23,  X  Wilkesboro. 
Wilkesbarre  (wTIks'bSr-T)  tp.  &  min.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  18  m. 

5  W  of  Scranton,  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  38. 

Wilkesboro  (wTlksTjiir-ro)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Wilkes  co.  N.  C tp. 

Wilkin  (wil'kin)  agr.  co.  W  Minn.  725  D  pop.  4,  X  Breckenridge. 

WlUdns  (wTl'klnz)  tp.  Allegheny  co.  Pa 

Wilkinsbnrg  (wil'kinz-bflrg)  bor.  Allegheny  co.  Pa 

Wilkinson  (wTl'kin-son)  agr.  co.  cen.  Ga.  417  D  pop.  11,  X  Irwinton.  —  agr. 

6  past.  CO.  S  W  Miss?  592  n  pop.  18,  X  WoodviUe. 

Wllkowlszkl  (wll-ko-wtsh'ke)  town,Suwalki  prov.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 
Will,  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E  111.  850  D  pop.  62,  X  Joliet. 
Willamette  (wTl-a'met)  riv.  Ore.  300  m.  long,  fiows  into  Columbia  river. 

Wlllemstad  (wlllem-stad')  town,  *  of  Curaijoa  isl.  Dutch  West  Indies 

Wlllenhall  (wTl'en-hal)  town,  Stafford  co.  Eng.  3  m.  E  of  Wolverhampton. . . 

Wlllesden  (wil'es-dgn)  town,  Middlesex  co.  England 

William,  Mount,  the  highest  summit  of  Graham  Land,  Antarctic  Ocean.  — 

highest  peak  Grampian  Mts.  Victoria,  Australia,  3,827  ft.  high. 
Williams  (wil'yamz)  riv.  Ariz.  250  m.  long  ;  flows  into  Colorado  riv.  at  Aubrey. 

—  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  W  O.  415  D  pop.  25,  X  Bryan.  —  tp.  Benton  co.  Mo.  pop. 
3.  —  tp.  Chatham  co.  N.  C.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Northampton  co.  Pa.  pop.  3. 

WlUlamsbrldge  (wTl'yamz-brij)  vil.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y 


Pop. 


Williamsburg  (wTl'yamz-bGrg)  co.  E  part  of  S.  C.  948  D  pop.  28,  X  Kingstree. 

—  town,  X  of  Whitley  co.  Ky.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Hampshire  co.  Mass.  pop. 
2.  —  tp.  Rockingham  co.  N.  C.  pop.  6.  —  tp.  Clermont  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  city, 
X  of  James  City  co.  Va.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Milwaukee  co.  Wis.  pop.  3. 

Williamson  {wll'yam-sgn)  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  111.  440  D  pop.  22,  X  Marion, 
^agr.  &  past.  co.  cen.  Tenn.  550  D  pop.  26,  X  Franklin,  ^past.  co.  cen.  Tex. 
1,070  D  pop.  26,  X  Georgetown.  —  tp.  Wayne  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Richmond 
CO.  N.  C.  pop.  3. 

Wllllamsport  (wTl'yamz-port)  city,  X  of  Warren  co.  Ind.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  & 
town,  Washington  co.  Md.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  1.  —  city,  X  of  Lycoming 
CO.  Pa.  on  Susquehanna  riv.  pop.  27. 

Williamston  (-ton)  tp.  &  vU.  Ingham  co.  Mich.  tp.  pop.  2,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp. 
&  town,  X  of  Martin  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Anderson  co.  S.  0.  tp. 
pop.  7. 

WilliamstOWn  (-town)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Grant  co.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil. 
Berkshire  co.  Mass.  tp.  pop.  4,  vil.  pop.  1 .  —  min.  bor.  Dauphin  co.  Pa.  pop. 
2.  —  bor.  &  spt.  Bourke  co.  Victoria,  Australia,  pop.  9. 

Willlmantic  (wTl'I-mSn'tlk)  mfg.  bor.  Windham  co.  Conn 

Wlllington  (wIl'lTng-tgn)  tp.  Durham  co.  England,  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Northum- 
berland CO.  England,  pop.  5. 

Wllllston  (wll'is-ton)  tp.  &  town,  Barnwell  co.  S.  -C tp. 

Wlllmar  (wll'marftp.  &  vil.  X  of  Kandiyohi  co.  Minn .vil. 

Willoughby  (wil'o-bi)  tp.  &  vil.  Lake  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1. 

Willow  Fork,  tp.  Moniteau  co.  Mo 

Willow  Springs,  tp.  &  city,  Howell  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  3,  city  pop.  2. 

Wilmington  (wil'mlng-ton)  cml.  mfg.  city  &  port  of  entry,  Newcastle  co.  Del. 
pop.  61.  —  tp.  &  city.  Will  co.  111.  tp.  pop.  2,  city  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Dekalb  co. 
Ind.  pop.  4.  ^  coextensive  tp.  &  city,  port  of  entry,  &  X  of  New  Hanover 
CO.  N.  C.  pop.  20.  —  city,  X  of  Clinton  co.  0.  pop.  3. 

Wilmington  Island,  5  m.  long,  Chatham  CO.  Ga.  at  mouth  of  Savannah  river. 

Wllna  (wll'na)  tp.  Jefferson  co.  N.  Y 

Wilson  (wil'son)  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  E  Kan.  576  D  pop.  15,  X  Fredonia.  — 
agr.  CO.  B  cen.  part  of  N.  C.  355  D  pop.  19.  —  its  X  pop.  2.  — agr.  &  past.  co. 
cen.  Tenn.  536  D  pop.  27,  X  Lebanon.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  cen.  Tex.  940  D 
pop.  11 ,  X  Floresville. .—  tp.  Audrain  co.  Mo.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Niagara  co. 
N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  toivn,  Wilson  co.  "N.  C.  tp.  pop.  5,  town  pop.  2. 

Wilson's  Promontory,  Victoria,  3,000  ft.  high ;  most  S  point  of  Australia. 

Wilton  (wil'ton)  tp.  &  vil.  Fairfield  co.  Conn.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  town,  Mus- 
catine CO.  lo?  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Franklin  co.  Me.  tp.  pop. 
2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Hillsboro  co.  N.  H.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  mfg.  bor.  Wiltshire,  Eng- 
land, pop.  2 ;  carpets. 

Wilts  or  Wiltshire  (wTlt'shir)  CO.  S  England,  1,354  D  pop.  265,  X  Salisbury. 

Wimbledon  (wtm'bl-don)  town,  Surrey  co.  England 

Wimborne-IVIlnster  (wlm'biJrn-min'ster)  town,  Dorset  co.  England 

Wimmera  (wlm-e'ra)  dist.  S  W  Victoria,  Australia,  S  of  Murray  riv.  pop.  25. 

—  riv.  W  part  of  Wimmera  dist.  135  m.  long,  flows  into  Albacutya  Lake. 

Winamac  (wTn'a-mSk)  town,  X  of  Pulaski  co.  Ind 

Wlnchendon  (win'chen-dgn)  mfg.  tp.  &  vil.  Worcester  co.  Mass tp. 

Winchester  (wTn'chSs-ter)  tp.  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  pop.  6.  —  city,  X  of  Scott 

CO.  III.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  Randolph  co.  Ind.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  town,  X  o£ 
Clark  CO.  Ky.  tp.  pop.  4,  town  pop.  5.  —  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Middlesex  co.  Mass. 
tp.  pop.  5.  ^  tp.  Cheshire  co.  N.  H.  pop.  3.  —  mfg.  vil.  X  of  Franklin  co. 
Tenn.  pop.  1. .—  mfg.  city,  X  of  Frederick  co.  Va.  pop.  5.  —  city,  X  of  Hamp- 
shire, England,  pop.  19. 

Windermere  (wln'der-mer)  par.  &  town,  Westmorland  co.  Eng.  par.  pop.  5.^ 
lake,  14  m.  long,  between  Lancaster  &  Westmorland  cos.  England. 

Windham  (wTnd'am)  mfg.  &  past.  co.  N  E  Conn.  520  D  pop.  45,  X  Brooklyn. 

—  past.  CO.  S  E  Vt.  765  D  pop.  27,  X  FayetteviUe.  —  tp.  Windham  co.  Conn, 
pop.  10. —mfg.  tp.  Cumberland  co.  Me.  10  m.  N  W  of  Portland,  pop.  2.  —  tp. 
&  vil.  Greene  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2. 

Wlndhill  (wInd-hTl')  town,  York  co.  England,  3  m.  N  of  Bradford 

Windle  (win'dl)  tp.  Lancaster  co.  England 

Wind  River  Mountains,  range  of  Rocky  Mts.  Wyo. ;  highest  point  Fremonts 
Peak,  13,576  ft.  high. 

Windsor  (wtn'zor)  min.  &  past.  co.  E  Vt.  900  D  pop.  32,  X  Woodstock,  —mfg. 
tp.  Hartford  co.  Conn.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  &  city,  Henry  co.  Mo.  tp.  pop.  2,  city 
pop.  1.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Broome  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  3. .—  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Bertie 
CO.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  5.  —  tp.  Lawrence  co.  O.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Morgan  co.  O.  pop.  2. 
.—  tp.  York  CO.  Pa.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Windsor  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  2,  viL 
pop.  1.  ^  city,  Essex  co.  Ontario,  Canada,  on  Detroit  riv.  pop.  10.  ^  bor.  & 
town,  Berks  co.  England,  on  rt.  bank  Thames  riv.  bor.  pop.  12. 

Windsor  Castle,  Windsor,  Berks,  Eng. ;  chief  residence  of  British  sovereigns. 

Windsor  Locks,  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Hartford  co.  Conn,  on  Connecticut  river.. tp. 

Windsor  Terrace,  vU.  Kings  co.  N.  Y. . . 

Windward  Islands,  B  portion  Lesser  Antilles,  W.  Indies,  bet.  Puerto  Rico 
isl.  &  Paria  Gulf 

Wlnlleld  (win'feld)  tp.  Dupage  co.  lU.  pop.  3.  —  city,  X  of  Cowley  co.  Kan. 
pop.  5. 

Winlaton  (wTn-la'ton)  vil.  Durham  co.  England 

Winn  (win)  agr.  &  past.  par.  N  W  cen.  La.  960  D  pop.  7,  X  Winfield. 

Winnebago  (wTn'e-ba'go)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  HI.  552  D  pop.  40,  X  Rockford. 

—  agr.  CO.  N  lo.  408  D  pop.  7,  X  Forest  City.  ^agr.  &  past.  co.  E  cen.  Wis. 
460  D  pop.  50,  X  Oshkosh.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Faribault  co.  Minn.  vil.  pop.  1. 

Winnebago  Lake,  lake,  30  m.  long.  Wis.  bet.  Winnebago  &  Calumet  cos. 

Wlnnemacca  (wTn'e-miik'a)  town,  X  of  Humboldt  co.  Nev 

Wlnnemncca  Lake,  lake,  28  m.  long,  Roop  co.  Nev. 

Wlnnepesaukee  or  Winlplslogee  (win'e-pe-sa'ke)  lake,  22  m.  long,  N.  H. 
Winneshiek  (win'e-shek)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  E  to.  696  D  pop.  23,  X  Decorah. 
Winnipeg  (wln'T-pIg)  lake,  240  m.  long,  Brit.  N.  Am.  —  riv.  250  m.  long,  Brit. 

N.  America.  ^  city,  *  of  Manitoba  prov.  &  X  of  Selkirk  co.  Canada,  pop.  26. 
Wlnnlpegosis  (win'I-pe-go'sis)  lake,  125  m.  long,  British  North  America. 

Wlnnsboro  (wTnz'bur-ro)  city,  X  of  Fairfield  co.  S.  C city 

Winona  (wT-no'na)  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  B  Minn.  630  D  pop.  34.  —  its  X,  a  city, 

pop.  18.  ^  tp.  (Sftown,  X  of  Montgomery  co.  Miss.  tp.  pop.  5,  town  pop.  2. 

WlnOOSkl  ( wT-noos'ki )  vil.  Chittenden  co.  Vt.  on  Winooski  river 

WlnOOBkl  River,  riv.  Vt.  100  m.  long,  Caledonia  co.  to  Lake  Champlain. 

WinschOten  (wTn'sKo'ten)  town,  Groningen  prov.  Netherlands 

Winsen  (wln'sen)  town,  Hanover,  Prussia,  on  the  Luhe 

WinslOW  (winz'lo)  tp.  &  vil.  Kennebec  co.  Me.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Camden  co. 

N.  J.  pop.  2. 

Wlnsted  (wTn'sted)  mfg.  bor.  Litchfield  co.  Conn.  20  m.  N  of  Waterbury 

Winston  (wTn'ston)  CO.  N  Ala.  630  D  pop.  7,  X  Houston,  .—agr.  co.  B  cen.  Miss. 

640  P  pop.  12.  —  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Forsyth  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  11,  city  pop.  8. 
Wlnterport  (wln'ter-port)  tp.  Waldo  co.  Me.  on  W  bank  of  Penobscot  ri^er. . 

Wlnterset  ( wln'ter-set)  city,  X  of  Madison  co.  lo.  near  Middle  River 

Winterswyk  (win'ters-wlk')  vil.  Gelderland  prov.  Netherlands 

Wlnterthur  (weu'ter-toor')  mfg.  town,  Zurich  canton,  Switzerland 

Winthrop  (win'thrgp)  tp.  Kennebec  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Suffolk  co. 

Mass.  tp.  pop.  3. 
Winton  (wTn'tgn)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Hertford  co.  N.  C.  tp.  pop.  3.  ^  bor. 

Lackawanna  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
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□  means  square  miles;  #,  capital ;  X,  co.  seat ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  cml.,  commercial ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min.,  mining ;  spt.,  seaport ;  tp.,  township ;  viL,  viUage> 
Population  is  given  in  nearest  thousands :  2  =  1,500  to  2,499 ;  3  =  2,500  to  3,499,  etc. ;  less  than  1,000  not  given.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  1919. 
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Wlnyaw  Bay  (wln'yfi-)  estuary  of  Pedee,  Black,  &  Waccamaw  rivs.  S.  C. 

Wlota  (wl-5'ta)  tp.  &  vil.  Lafayette  CO.  Wis tp. 

Wlpperlurth  (wep'per-furf)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Wipper  river 

Wirt  (wert)  min.  &  agr.  co.  W  part  of  W.  Va.  290  D  pop.  9,  X  Elizabeth. 
Wlsbeach  (wls'bech)  cml.  &  mfg.  town  &  riv.  port,  Cambridge  co.  England.. 

Wisby  (wTz'bT)  mfg.  cml.  spt.  town,  *  of  Gotland  isl.  Sweden 

Wiscasset  (wls-kSs'set)  tp.  &  vil.  Lincoln  co.  Me tp. 

Wlschau  (wesh'ow)  town,  Moravia  prov.  Austria,  on  Hanna  river 

Wisconsin  (wTs-k6n'sTn)  state,  N  U.  S.  A.  56,040  D  pop.  1,687,  *  Madison.  — 

riv.  Wis.  600  m.  long,  flows  into  Mississippi  river. 
Wise  (wiz)  past.  CO.  N  Tex.  900  O  pop.  24,  X  Decatur.  —  agr.  co.  S  W  part  of 

Va.  385  a  pop.  9,  X  Wise  Courthouse.  —  tp.  Edgefield  co.  S.  C.  pop.  3. 

Wlshaw  (wisli'a)  town,  Lanark  co.  Scotland,  5  m.  N  W  of  Carluke 

Wlslok  (wes'ISk)  riv.  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  Carpathian  Mts.  112  m.  to  San  riv. 
Wisloka  (wes-lo'ka)  riv.  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  100  m.  long,  to  Vistula  river. 
Wlsmar  (wes'mar)  mfg.  ft.  spt.  town,  Meckleuburg-Scliwerin,  N.  Germany.. 
Witham  (wlth'am)  riv.  Lincoln  co.  Eng.  from  Rutland  co.  80  m.  to  the  Wash. 
Witten  (wet'ten)  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Westphalia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Ruin-  river. 
Wittenberg  (wet'ten-bSro')  mfg.  ft.  town,  Saxony  prov.  Prussia,  on  Elbe  river 

Wittenberge  (wet'ten-bSr'oe)  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Wlttingau  (wet'ten-'gow')  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 

WittStOCk  (wet'stSk)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia,  on  Dosse  river. . 
Wltudan  Lake  (we-tu'dan-)  lake,  5  m.  long,  S  Kandiyohi  co.  Minn. 
Wladislawow  (wla'dis-lii/wSw)  town,  Suvalki  govt.  Poland,  Russ.  in  Europe 
Wloclawek  (wl6ts-la'wSk)  town,  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Vistula  river. . 

Wlodawa  (wl6-da'wa)  town,  Siedlce  prov.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 

Woburn  (woo'bflm)  city,  Middlesex  co.  Mass 

Wodnlan  (wod'ne-an')  ft.  town,  Bohemia,  Austria,  on  Blanitz  river 

Woking  (wo'king)  par.  Surrey  co.  England,  6  m.  N  N  E  of  Guilford 

Wolborough  (wSl'bur'ro)  par.  Devon  co.  England 

Wolcott  (wSSl'kot)  tp.  &  vil.  Wayne  co.  N.  Y tp. 

Woldenberg  (wSl'deu-bSra')  walled  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

WoUboro  (w561f'bur-r6)  tp.  vil.  &  summer  resort,  Carroll  co.  N.  H tp. 

Wolf  Creek,  riv.  lo.  70  m.  long,  flows  into  Cedar  River. 

WoUe  (wooU)  CO.  E  Ky.  190  Q  pop.  7,  X  Campton.  —  co.   S  W  Quebec  prov. 

Canada,  pop.  9,  X  Dudswell. 
WoUe  Island,  18  m.  long,  entrance  St.  Lawrence  riv.  N  E  end  Lake  Ontario. 

Wolfenbiittel  (wol'fen-but'tel)  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Brunswick  duchy,  Ger 

Wolt  River,  riv.  100  "m.  long^  Benton  co.  Miss,  to  Mississippi  riv.  Tenn. —  riv. 

Wis.  200  m.  long,  Oconto  co.  to  Fox  riv.  —  tp.  Doniphan  co.  Kan.  pop.  2. 

Wolgast  (wol'gast)  mfg.  &  cml.  spt.  town,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia 

Wollln  ( wol-len')  mfg.  spt.  to\vn,  Pomerania  prov.  Prussia,  pop.  6.  —  isl.  20  m. 

long,  Prussia,  N  side  of  Great  Haff. 

WolsLngham  (wol'slng-am)  mfg.  town,  Durham  co.  England 

Wolverhampton  (wSei'ver-hSmp'ton)  mfg.  town,  Stafford  co.  England 

Wombwell  (woom'bSl)  town,  York'co.  England,  4  m.  E  S  E  of  Barusley 

Wood,  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  W  0.  623  D  pop.  44,  X  Bowling  Green.  —  agr.  & 

past.  CO.  N  E  Tex.  700  D  pop.  14,  X  Quitman.  —  co.  W  part  of  W.  Va.  375  D 

pop.  29,  X  Parkersburg.  —  co.  cen.  Wis.  828  D  pop.  18,  X  Grand  Rapids. 
Woodbrldge  (wSSd'brij)  tp.  &  mfg.  vil.  Middlesex  co.  N.  J.  tp.  pop.  5.  —  cml. 

town  &  riv.  port,  Suffolk  co.  England,  on  Deben  riv.  pop.  5. 
Woodbury  (w65d'ber-i)  agr.  &  past.   co.  W  lo.  800  D  pop.  56,  X  Sioux  City. 

^  mfg.  tp.  Litchfield  co.  Coim.  pop.  2.  ^  city,  X  of  Gloucester  cOs  N.  J.  on 

Woodbury  Creek,  pop.  4.  —  tp.  Blair  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 
Woodford  (woSd'ford)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  cen.  111.  540  D  pop.  21,  X  Metamora. 

—  agr.  CO.  N  cen"  Ky.  247  D  pop,  12,  X  Versailles.  —  vil.  &  par.  Essex  co. 
England,  joint  pop.  7. 

Woodland  (wood'laud)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Tolo  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  5,  city  pop.  3. 

Woodlawn  (wSSd'lan)  town,  Jefferson  co.  Ala 

Wood  River,  tp.  Madison  co.  Ill 

Woodruff  (wdod'riif )  tigr.  co.  N  E  cen.  Ark.  577  D  pop.  14,  X  Augusta. 

Woodsdale  (wdSds'dal)  tp.  &  hamlet.  Person  co.  N.  C tp. 

Woodsfield  (w5&dz'f eld)  vU.  X  of  Monroe  co.  O 

Woodson  (w58d'son)  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  E  Kan.  504  D  pop.  9,  X  Yates  Center. 

Woodstock  (wSod'stok)  tp.  Windham  co.  Conn.  pop.  2.  —  city,  X  of  Mc- 
Heury  co.  111.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  vil.  Ulster  co.  N.  Y.  tp.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  &  mfg. 
vil.  X  of  Windsor  co.  Vt.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  1.  —  vil.  X  of  Shenandoah  co. 
Va.  pop.  1.  —  bor.  Oxford  co.  England,  pop.  2.  —  cml.  &  mfg.  town  &  port 
of  entry,  X  of  Oxford  co.  Ontario  prov.  Canada,  pop.  9.  —  town,  X  of  Carle- 
ton  CO.  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada,  pop.  2. 

WoodStOWn  (wSodz'town)  bor.  Salem  co.  N.  J 

Woodvllle  (w65d'vil)  tp.  Bertie  co.  N.  C 

Woodward  (wS5d'ward)  tp.  Clearfield  co.  Pa 

Wooldale  (w681'dal)  mfg.  town.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England 

Woolton  (wool'tgn)  town,  Lancaster  co.  England 

Woolwich  (wool'ij)  town,  Kent  co.  England,  on  Thames  riv.  ;  arsenal 

Woonsocket  (woon'sok'et)  mfg.  city.  Providence  co.  R.  I.  on  Blackstone  river 

Wooster  (woos'ter)  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Wayne  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  7,  city  pop.  6. 

Worcester  (woos'ter)  co.  S  E  Md.  475  D  pop.  20,  X  Snow  Hill.  —mfg.  &  past. 
CO.  cen.  Mass.  1,551  D  pop.  281,  X  Worcester  &  Pitchburg.  —  mfg.  city, 
a  X  of  Worcester  co.  Mass.  pop.  85.  —  tp.  Otsego  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  3.  —  or 
Worcestershire  (-shir)  mfg.  agr.  &  past.  co.  England,  738  D  pop.  414.  — 
its  X,  a  mfg.  city,  on  left  bank  Severn  riv.  25  m.  S  W  of  Birmingham,  pop.  43. 

Workington  (wQrk'Ing-ton)  spt.  town,  Cumberland  co.  England 

Worksop  (wflrk'sop)  town,  Nottingham  co.  England,  on  Ryton  river 

Wormdltt  (wSrm'det)  mfg.  town,  E.  Prussia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Drewenz  river. 

Worms  (w6rms)  cml.  city,  Rhein-Hessen  prov.  Hesse,  Germany,  on  Rhine 
river ;  Luther  appeared  before  the  Diet  here,  in  1521 

Worringen  (wor'rlng-gn)  town,  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia,  on  Rhine  river 

Worsbrough  (wflrz'bur-ro)  town,  York  co.  England 

Worsley  (wQrz'lT)  min.  tp.  Lancaster  co.  England,  6  m.  S  S  E  of  Bolton 

Worth  (wflrth)  agr.  co.  S  W  6a.  750  D  pop.  10,  X  Isabella.  —  agr.  co.  N  lo. 
408  a  pop.  9,  X  Northwood.  —  agr.  co.  N  Mo.  270  D  pop.  9,  X  Grant  City. 

—  tp.  Cook  CO.  111.  pop.  3.  —  tp.  Boone  co.  Ind.  pop.  1. 

Worthing  (wflr'thing)  maritime  town,  Sussex  co.  Eng.  on  English  Channel . . . 
Worthington  (wflr'thTng-ton)  town,  Greene  co.  Ind.  mouth  of  Eel  riv.  pop.  1. 

—  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Nobles  co.  Minn.  vil.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Richland  co.  O.  pop.  2. 

Wortley  (wflrt'lT)  mfg.  tp.  West  Riding,  York  co.  England 

Wotton  (wSt'ton)  tp.  &  vil.  Wolfe  co.  Quebec  prov.  Canada tp. 

Wrangel  Land,  o?-  Wrangels  Island,  isl.  in  Arctic  Ocean,  N  W  of  Alaska. 
Wrekin  (rgk'Tn)  hill,  Shropshire,  England,  1,320  ft.  high. 

Wrentham  (rgn'tham)  tp.  &  vil.  Norfolk  CO.  Mass tp. 

Wresham  (rgks'sam)  mfg.  &  cml.  bor.  Denbigh  co.  N  Wales 

Wrietzein  (vvret'sen)  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 

Wright  (rit)  agr.  co.  N  cen.  lo.  576  D  pop.  12,  X  Clarion.  —  agr.  co.  cen.  Minn. 
684  a  pop.  24,  X  Buffalo.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  Mo.  700  D  pop.  14,  X  Hartville. 

—  tp.  Morgan  co.  111.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Hillsdale  co.  Mich.  pop.  2. 

WrightStOWn  (rits'town)  tp.  &  vil.  Brown  co.  Wis.  on  Pox  River tp. 

Wrightsville  (rits'vTl)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Johnson  co.  Ga.  tp.  pop.  1.  —  mfg.  bor. 

York  CO.  Pa.  on  Susquehanna  riv.  pop.  2. 
Wrockwardine  (r5k'war-din)  vil.  Slnopshire,  England 
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Wuchang  (woo-ch5ng')  cml.  city,  E  part  of  Hupeh  prov.  China 

Wuhu  (woo-hoo')  city,  treaty  port,  Nganhwei  prov.  China 

Wu-Elang  (woo'-ke-aug')  riv.  Kweichow  &  Szechuen  provs.  China,  500  m. 
long,  to  Yang-tse-Kiang  river. 

Wiilfrath  (wiilf'rat)  mfg.  town,  Dusseldorf  govt.  Rhine  Prov.  Prussia 

Wun  (woon)  dist.  Berar,  cen.  British  India 

Wunzen  (woon'zen)  active  volcano,  Kiushiu  isl.  Japan,  4,110  ft.  high. 

Wurdah  (wQr'da)  riv.  Brit.  India,  300  m.  long,  flows  into  Godavari  river. 

Wurno  (wfir'n6)"town,  *  of  Sokoto,  cen.  Af.  17  m.  N  E  of  Sokoto,  on  Gandi  riv. 

Wiirttemberg  (wiirt'tSm-bgrG)  kingdom,  Ger.  7,528  D  pop.  2,037,  *  Stuttgart. 

Wiirzburg  (wiirts'bSoro)  ft.  town,  *  of  Lower  Pranconia  dist.  Bavaria,  Ger. . 

Wurzen  (woort'sen)  mfg.  town,  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Mulde  river.. 

Wyaconda  River  (wl-a-k5n'da-)  riv.  lo.  &  Mo.  100  m.  long,  to  Mississippi  riv. 

Wyandot  (wl'an-dof)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  O.  404  D  pop.  22,  X  Upper  Sandusky. 

Wyandotte  (wi'an-dSf)  agr.  CO.  E  N  E  Kan.  160  D  pop.  54,  X  Kansas  City.  — 
tp.  Wyandotte  CO.  Kan.  pop.  2.  ~  mfg.  city,  Wayne  co.  Mich.  pop.  4. 

Wycliffe  (wiklif )  par.  North  Riding,  York  co.  England ;  Wyclif  the  reformer 
believed  to  have  been  born  here  in  1325. 

Wye  (wi)  riv.  Eng.  &  Wales,  130  m.  long,  Plinlimmon  mt.  to  Severn  estuary. 

Wymondham  (wind'am)  mfg.  town,  Norfolk  co.  England 

Wymore  (wi'mor)  tp.  &  vil.  Gage  co.  Neb.  tp.  pop.  3,  vil.  pop.  2. 

Wyngene  (wln'Ba-ue)  mfg.  vil.  W.  Planders  prov.  Belgium 

Wyoming  (wt-o'mTng)  min.  &  past,  state,  U.  S.  A.  97,890  D  pop.  61,  *  Chey- 
enne. —  agr.  &  past.  co.W  N.  Y.  606  P  pop.  31,  X  Warsaw.  —  agr.  &  past.  co. 
N  E  Pa.  396  D  pop.  16,  X  Tunkhannock.  —  agr.  co.  S  part  of  W.  Va.  660  D 
pop.  0,  X  Oceana.  —  min.  town.  Stark  co.  111.  pop.  1.  —  tp.  Kent  co.  Mich, 
pop.  3.  —  vil.  Hamilton  co.  O.  pop.  1.  —  min.  bor.  Luzerne  co.  Pa.  pop.  2. 

Wyoming  Valley,  30  m.  long,  Luzeme  CO.  Pa.;  fine  scenery. 

Wythe  (with)  min.  &  agr.  co.  S  W  part  of  Va.  496  D  pop.  18,  X  Wytheville. 

Wythevllle  (wlth'vll)  mfg.  town,  X  of  Wythe  co.  Va 


Pop. 
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Xamlltepec  or  Jamlltepec  (na-mel-ta-pek')  town,  S  W  Oaxaca  state,  Mexico 
Xanthus  (zSn'thiis)  anc.  city,  ruins  20  m.  S  E  of  Makri,  S  part  of  Smyrna 

vilayet,  Asia  Minor. 
Xenia  (ze'ni-a)  tp.  &  mfg.  city,  X  of  Greene  co.  O.  tp.  pop.  10,  city  pop.  7. 
Xeres.     See  Jerez  de  la  Frontera. 

XingU  (shen-goo')  riv.  Brazil,  S.  Am.  1,300  m.  long,  flows  into  Amazon  river. 
Xirochorion  (zTr-o-ko're-Sn)  eparchy,  N  Euboea  isl.  Greece,  pop.  10.  —  its  *. 
Xucar.    See  Jucar. 
Xulla  (zool'la),  or  Sula  (soo'la),  Islands,  group,  Malay  Arch.  E  of  Celebes  isl. 


Yablonoi  Mountains  (ya-b)o-noi'-)  mt.  chain  bet.  Siberia  &  Manchuria,  Asia. 
Tadkin  (yad'kTn)  agr.  co.  N  W  N.  C.  320  D  pop.  14,  X  Yadkinville.  —  tp. 

Stokes  CO.  N.  C.  pop.  3. 
Yadkin  River,  riv.  N.  C.  300  m.  long.  Blue  Ridge  to  Pedee  river. 

Yaf a  (y a'f  a)  anc.  Jop'pa,  cml.  town,  Palestine,  on  Mediterranean  sea 

TTakima  (yak'I-mii)  agr.  &  past.  co.  cen.  Wash.  5,760  D  pop.  4,  X  North  Yakima. 
Yakima  River,  riv.  Wash.  250  m.  long.  Cascade  Range  to  Columbia  river. 
Yakoba  (yak-o'ba)  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  S  E  part  of  Sokoto,  Sudan,  cen.  Africa . . 
Yakuno  Sima  (yii-koo'no  se'ma)  isl.  20  m.  long,  Japan,  S  of  Kiushiu  isl. 
Yakutsk  (ya^kootsk')  min.  &  past.  prov.  E  Siberia,  Russ.  in  Asia,  1,533,397  D 

pop.  256.  —  its  *,  a  cml.  town,  on  Lena  riv.  pop.  5. 
Yalobusha  (ySl'o-bdSsh'a)  agr.  co.  N  Miss.  472  D  pop.  17,  X  Coffeeville. 
Ya-lU-kiang  (yii^loo-kf-iing')  or  Am-nok-kang  (am-n(5k-kang')  riv.  bet. 

Manchuria  &  Korea,  E  Asia,  300  m.  long,  to  Korea  Bay. 
Ya-lung  (ya-lobng')  riv.  E  Tibet  &  Chinese  prov.  of  Szechuen,  600  m.  long. 
Yamagata  (ya-ma-ga'ta)  city,  N  part  of  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  23  m.  W  of  Sendai. 
Yamaska  (ya-mas'ka)  co.  Quebec  prov.  Can.  pop.  16,  X  St.  Prangois  du  Lac. 
Yamdok-Cho  (yam-d5k'-cho)  or  PalU  (piil'te)  lake,  Tibet,  30  m.  S  W  of  Lassa, 

13,796  ft.  above  sea. 
Yamhill  (yam'hTl)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  W  Ore.  640  D  pop.  11,  X  Lafayette. 
Yampa  River  (ySm'pa-)  riv.  Col.  200  m.  long.  Rocky  Mts.  to  Green  River. 
Yana  (ya'na)  riv.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  Yakutsk  govt.  600  m.  to  Arctic  Oc. 

Yanaon  (ya/na/oN')  French  dist.  Coromandel  coast,  E  India,  14  D 

Yancey  (yan'si)  agr.  co.  W  part  of  N.  C.  298  D  pop.  9,  X  Bumsville. 

YanceyvUle  (yan'st-vil)  tp.  &  vil.  X  of  Caswell  co.  N.  C tp. 

Yang-tse-Klang  (y5ng'-tse-kT-ang')  riv.  China,  3,000  m.  long,  to  N  Pac.  oc. 
Yanltza  (ya-net'sa)  or  Yenidze  (ya-ntd'za)  town,  Salonika  vilayet,  Turkey. . . 
Yankton  (ySnk'ton)  agr.  &  past.  co.  S  E  S.  Dak.  515  O  pop.  10.  —  its  X  pop.  4. 
Yankton  Reservation,  Charles  Mix  co.  S.  Dak. ;  for  Yankton  Sioux  Indians. 
Yanteles  (yan-ta'lSs)  peak,  Andes  mts.  Chile,  lat.  43°  30'  S. ;  8,030  ft.  high. 
Yac[Ui  (ya-ke')  riv.  Mexico,  400  m.  long,  flows  into  California  Gulf. 

Yardley  (yardll)  town,  Worcester  co.  England 

Yarkand  (yar'kand')  mfg.  &  cml.  city,  Chinese  Turkestan,  Asia 

Yarkand,  or  Zarafshan  (zar-af-shan'),  riv.  Chinese  Turkestan,  400  m.  long. 
Yarmouth  (yar'mSth)  tp.  Cumberland  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —  tp.   Barnstable  co. 

Mass.  pop.  2.  —  Great,  cml.  spt.  town,  Norfolk  &  Suffolk  cos.  England,  pop. 

49.  ^  CO.  W  Nova  Scotia,  Canada,  752  D  pop.  22.  —  its  X  pop.  4. 
Yaroslav  (ya-ro-slav')  govt.  cen.  Russ.  13,751  D  pop.  1,127.  —  its  *  pop.  35. 
Yarra-Yarra  (ya'ra-ya'ra)  riv.  Victoria,  Australia,  100  m.  long,  to  Port  Phillip. 
Yarrow  (ySr'ro)  parish,  Selkirk  co.  Scotland  ;  contains  Ettrick  Forest. 
Yates  (yats)  agr.  &  past.  co.  W.  cen.  part  of  N.  Y.  342  D  pop.  21,  X  Penn  Yan. 

—  tp.  Orleans  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2. 

Yates  Center,  city,  X  of  Woodson  co.  Kan 

Yaurl  (yow're)  state,  on  Niger  riv.  W  of  Sokoto,  W  Africa. 
Yavapai  (yav'a-pi)  min.  co.  Ariz.  29,236  D  pop.  9,  X  Prescott. 
Yazoo  (ya-zoo'5  agr.  co.  W  cen.  Miss.  1,020  D  pop.  36,  X  Yazoo  City. 

Yazoo  City,  city,  X  of  Yazoo  co.  Miss,  on  E  shore  of  Yazoo  river 

Yazoo  River,  riv.  Miss.  280  m.  long,  flows  into  Mississippi  river. 

Yblcuy  (e-be-kwe')  riv.  Uruguay,  S.  America,  200  in.  long,  to  Paraguay  river. 

Yeadon  (ye'don)  mfg.  town,  York  co.  England,  6  m.  N  E  of  Leeds 

Yecla  (ya'kisy  cml.  town,  Murcia  prov.  Spain,  on  Jumilla  river 

Yefremov  (ySf 'ra-mSv')  town,  Tula  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Yegorlizk  (ya-g8r-lTsk')  town,  Stavropol  govt.  N.  Caucasia,  Russia 

Yegoryevsk  (ya-g8r-ygvsk')  town,  Riazan  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 

Yeia  (ya'ya)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  140  m.  long,  to  N  E  part  of  Sea  of  Azof. 

Yeisk  (ya'Tsk)  cml.  spt.  Kuban  govt.  N.  Caucasia,  Russia 

Yekaterinburg  (yi-ka-ti-rSn'bobrg)  town,  Perm  govt.  Russia  in  Asia 

Yekaterinodar  (ya-kii-tS-re-no-dar')  town,  *  of  Kuban  govt.  Caucasus,  Russ. 
Yekaterinoslaf  (ya-ka-tfi-re-no-slitv')  govt.  S  Russia  in  Europe,  26,148  D  pop. 
,    1,874.  ^  its  #,  a  ft.  town,  near  Dnieper  riv.  pop.  47. 

Yelabuga  (yii-ra-boo'gii)  town,  Viatka  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Kama  river 
Yelagui  (ya-la-goo'e)  riv.  Siberia,  Russ.  in  Asia,  200  m.  long,  to  Yenisei  river. 
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S|  5, 1,  o,  Vi,  long;  S,  e,  S,  less  prolonged  ;  S,  5,  T,  5,  ij,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  obscure;  far,  14st,  fall,  cSre;  term;  food,  f66t,  fflrlj  9  as  in  f3r  ;  oias  in  oil ;  oxr  as  in  cow; 
a,  6,  u,  V,  ee  (see  p.  1719) ;  ch  as  in  chin ;  g  as  in  get ;  n  a/in  linger,' link ;  ng  as  in  sing ;  tb  as  in  thin ;  th  as  in  tliine ;  1,  u,  6,  w,  b,  d,  o,  a,  k,  n  (see  p.  1719). 
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Pop. 

Telatom  (ya-la-t5m')  mfg.  &  cml.  town,  Tambov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 7 

Yelets  (ya-lets')  mfg.  &cml.  town,  Orel  govt.  Russ.  in  Europe,  on  Sosna  river  36 
Telizavetgrad  {ya-le-sa-v6t-grad')  it.  town,  Kherson  govt.  Russia  in  Europe.  58 
Tellzavetpol  (ya-le-sii-vet-pol')  govt.  Trans-Caucasia,  Russia,  17,041  □  pop. 

753.  —  its  *,  a  ft.  town,  90  m.  S  E  of  Tiflis,  Asia,  pop.  20. 
Yell,  agr.  &  past.  co.  W  Ark.  936  D  pop.  IS,  X  Danville.  —  isl.  17  m.  long, 
Shetland  Isls.  Scotland. 

Yellow  Greek,  tp.  Columbiana  co.  0 6 

Yellow  Knite,  riv.  Brit.  North  America,  130  m.  long,  to  Great  Slave  Lake. 
Yellow  Medicine,  co.  S  W  Minn.  612  D  pop.  10,  X  Granite  Falls. 
Yellow  liledicine  River,  riv.  Minn.  100  m.  long,  flows  into  Minnesota  river. 
Yellow  Sea,  inlet,  620  m.  long.  Pacific  ocean,  on  N  E  coast  of  China. 
Yellow  Springs,  tp.  Des  Moines  co.  lo.  pop.  2.  —  vil.  Greene  co.  O.  pop.  1. 
Yellowstone  (yel'o-ston')  co.  S  Mont.  3,105  D  pop.  2,  X  Billings. 
Yellowstone  Lake,  lake,  20  m.  long,  Wyo.  at  N  E  base  of  Rocky  Mts. 
Yellowstone  Mountains,  Mont.  ;  highest  point  Emigrant  Peak,  10,029  ft. 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Mont.  &  Wyo.  a  tract  of  laud  €0  m.  long,  55  m. 
wide,  3,356  D  lat.  44=  8'  16"  to  45=  V  51"  N,  Ion.  109°  59'  55"  to  111"  6'  7" 
W  ;  by  act  of  Congress,  1872,  reserved  from  sale,  and  "  set  apart  as  a  public 
park  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the  people." 
Yellowstone  River,  riv.  Mont.  &  Wyo.  1,100  m.  long,  Wyo.  to  Missouri  river. 

Yemassee  (ygm'a-se')  tp.  Beaufort  co.  S.  C 4 

Yemen  (ySm'gn)  vilayet  of  Turkey,  S  W  Arabia,  77,200  D  pop.  2,500,  *  Sana. 

Yenangyung  (ySn'ang-ySong')  town.  Upper  Burma,  120  m.  S  W  of  Ava 8 

Yeni-Bazar  (yen'e'-ba-zar')  town,  Bulgaria,  Europe 8 

Yenikale  (yen'e-ka'la)  strait,  20  m.  long,  connects  Sea  of  Azof  with  Black  Sea. 
Yenisei  (ySu'e-sa'e)  riv.  Siberia,  Russ.  in  Asia,  2,500  m.  long,  to  Arctic  Ocean. 
Yeniseisk  (ySn'e-sa'Isk)  govt.  E  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  987,186 Q  pop.  459,  # 
Krasnoyarsk.  —  cml.  city,  Russia  in  Asia,  on  Yenisei  riv.  pop.  7. 

Yeotmal  (yot'mal)  dist.  Berar,  cen.  British  India 108 

Yeovil  (yo'vll)  town,  Somerset  co.  England,  on  Ivel  river 11 

Yeroslan  (ya-ro-slan')  riv.  Russia,  180  m.  long,  flows  into  Volga  river. 
Yeshil-Irmak  (ySsh'tl-Ir'mak)  mic.  J'Ris,  riv.  Siwas  vilayet,  Asia  Minor,  200 

m.  long,  to  Black  Sea. 
Yesso  (yes'so)  or  Hokkaido  (h5k-ki-d5')  isl.  36,299  D,  Japan,  N  of  Hondo  isl.      270 

Yewndoun  (yuu'dobn')  town.  Lower  Burma,  Asia,  on  Irawadi  river 10 

Yezd  (ySzd)  prov.  cen.  Persia,  Asia.  —  its  *,  a  mfg.  city,  pop.  40. 

Ying— Tszu  (ying'-tzob')  town,  Manchuria,  China,  on  Liaou  river 10 

Yockeney  River  (y5k'en-T-)  riv.  Miss.  100  m.  long,  to  Tallahatchee  river. 

Yokohama  (yo-k6-ha'ma)  cml.  city,  on  E  coast  of  Hondo  isl.  Japan 122 

Yola  (yo'la)  town,  #  of  Adamawa  kingdom,  cen.  Africa,  on  Benue  river 12 

Yolo  (yo'lo)  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  cen.  Cal.  972  D  pop.  13,  X  Woodland. 

Yonezawa  (yon'Sz-a'wit)  city,  N  part  of  Hondo  isl.  Japan,  40  m-  S  W  of  Sendai        28 

Yonkers  (yonk'erz)  city,  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  on  Hudson  river 32 

Yonne  (yonn)  riv.  France,  155  m.  long,  E  dept.  Nifevre  to  Seine  riv.  ^  agr. 

past.  min.  &  mfg.  dept.  N  E  France,  2,868  D  pop.  345,  *  Auxerre. 
York  (y8rk)  mfg.  &  past.  co.  S  W  Me.  920  D  pop.  63,  X  Alfred.  —  agr.  &  past. 
CO.  S  E  cen.  Neb.  576  D  pop.  17.  —  its  X  pop.  3.  —  agr.  past.  &  min.  co.  S  Pa. 
910  D  pop.  99.  —  its  X  pop.  21.  —  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  part  of  S.  C.  750  D  pop. 
39,  X  Yorkville.  —  co.  S  E  part  of  Va.  75  D  pop.  8,  X  Yorktown.  —  tp.  Du- 
page CO.  111.  pop.  3.  ^  tp.  York  co.  Me.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  Livingston  co.  N.  Y. 
pop.  3.  —  tp.  Athens  co.  0.  pop.  9.  —  tp.  Fulton  co.  0.  pop.  3.  .—  tp.  San- 
dusky CO.  0.  pop.  2.  —  tp.  York  co.  Pa.  pop.  2.  ^  or  Yorkshire  (ySrk'slnr) 
mfg.  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  part  of  England,  6,067  D  pop.  3,209.  —  its  X 
pop.  67. .—  CO.  S  W  New  Brunswick  prov.  Canada,  pop.  31.  ^  co.  cen.  Ontario 
prov.  Canada,  pop.  241,  X  Toronto. 
Yorke  Peninsula  (ySrk-)  100  m.  long,  S.  Australia,  Spencer  Gulf. 
Yorktown,  tp.  Westchester  co.  N.  Y.  pop.  2.  —  town,  X  of  York  co.  Va. ;  here 
Cornwallis  surrendered  to  Washington  in  1781.  —  tp.  York  co.  S.  C.  pop.  5. 

Yorkville  (ySrk'vil)  town,  X  of  York  co.  S.  C.  85  m.  N  of  Columbia 2 

Yoruba  (yo-roo'ba)  country  attached  to  British  colony  of  Lagos,  Slave  Coast, 

W  Africa,  19,000  D  pop.  3,000,  *  Ibadan. 
Yosemite  Fall  (yo-sem'i-te-)  fall,  Yosemite  Valley,  Cal.  2,550  ft.  high. 
Yosemite  Valley,  Mariposa  co.  Cal.  8  m.  long ;  remarkable  scenery ;  a  na- 
tional park. 

Youghal  (y al)  cml.  apt.  town,  Cork  co.  Munster  prov.  Ireland 5 

Youghioghehy  River  (yS'hg-ga'nl)  riv.  W.  Va.  Md.,  &  Pa.  150  m.  long,  flows 

into  Monongahela  river. 
Young  (yiing)  past.  CO.  N  Tex.  900  D  pop.  5,  X  Graham. 

Youngs  (yungz)  tp.  Laurens  co.  S.  C 3 

Youngstown  (yQngz'town)  tp.  &  city,  X  of  Mahoning  co.  0.  tp.  pop.  35,  city 
pop.  33. 

Yount  (yunt)  tp.  &  town,  Napa  co.  Cal town         2 

Ypres  (e'pr)  nifg.  town,  W.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium,  on  Y'perlee  river 17 

Ypsilanti  (ip'si-lan'tl)  city,  Washtenaw  co.  Mich,  on  Huron  river 6 

Yreka  (wi-re'ka)  tp.  &  town,  X  of  Siskiyou  co.  Cal.  tp.  pop.  2,  town  pop.  1. 

Ysleta  (es-la'ta)  town.  El  Paso  co.  Tex.  on  Rio  Grande 2 

Yssche  (Is'Kg)  vil.  Brabant  prov.  Belgium,  10  m.  S  E  of  Brussels 5 

Yssingeaux'(es'saN'zho')  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  dept.  Haute-Loire,  France 8 

Ystad  (is'tad)  mfg.  spt.  town,  Malmohus  prov.  S  Sweden,  on  Baltic  sea 6 

Ystradyfodwg  (e-strad'I-fo-doog')  min.  town,  Glamorgan  co.  S  Wales 88 

Yuba  (yoo'ba)  min.  agr.  &  past.  co.  N  Cal.  714  D  pop.  10,  X  Marysville. 
Yucatan  (yoo'kS^tau')  state,  Mexico,  35,203  D  pop.  330,  #  Merida. 
Yudoma  (yoo-do'ma)  riv.  Siberia,  Russia  in  Asia,  170  m.  long  to  Maia  river. 

Yuen-Hwa  (yoo-en'-hwii')  cml.  town,  ChShkiang  prov.  China 100 

Yuen-Kiang  (-ke-ang')  riv.  China,  400  m.  long,  to  Lake  Tung-Ting-Hu. 
Yug  (yoog)  riv.  Vologda  govt.  Russia,  220  m.  long,  to  Suchona  river. 
Yugan  (yoo'gan')  riv.  Russia  in  Asia,  228  m.  long,  Tobolsk  govt,  to  Obi  river. 
Yukon  (yoo'kSn)  riv.  Alas.  2,000  m.  long,  British  America,  to  N  Pacific  ocean. 
Yuma  (yoo'ma)  min.  co.  S  W  Ariz.  10,136  D  pop.  3.  —  a  city,  its  X  pop.  2.  — 

CO.  N  E  Col.  1,180  n  pop.  3.  —  its  X. 
Yunnan  (yun-nan')  min.  prov.  S  W  China,  107,969  D  pop.  11,722.  —  its  *. 

Yuriev— Polskoi  (yoo-re-ev'-pol-skoi)  town,  Vladimir  govt.  Russia 5 

Yuniari  (yoo'rob-a're)  ter.  Venezuela,  S.  Amer.  81,123  D  pop.  21,  #  Guacipati. 
Yurung-Kash  River  (yoo'riing'-kash-)  riv.  Chinese  Turkestan,  250  m.  long, 
to  Yarkand  &  Aksu  rivers. 

Yverdun  (e'vSr'duN')  town,  Vaud  canton,  Switzerland 5 

Yvetot  (ev'to')  mfg.  town,  dept.  Seine-Infirieure,  Fr.  20  m.  N  W  of  Rouen. . .  8 

z 

Zaab  (zab)  riv.  Kurdistan,  Turkey  in  Asia,  200  m.  long,  to  Tigris  river. 

Zaandam  (zan'dam')  town,  N.  Holland  prov.  Netherlands,  on  Zaan  river 12 

Zabakano  (za-ba-ka'no)  town,  W  Africa,  250  m.  N  by  E  of  Abomey 9 

Zabem  (tsa'bem)  mfg.  town,  Alsace-Lorraine  prov.  Germany,  on  Zom  river..  6 

Zaborze  (tsii-bort'sg)  commune  &  town,  Oppeln  govt.  Silesia  prov.  Prussia. ...  6 

Zacapa  (sa-ka'pa)  town,  Guatemala,  Cen.  Ajnerica,  near  Motagua  river 8 


Pop. 
Zacatecas  (zak-a-ta'kas)  state,  Mexico,  24,757  n  pop.  466.  —  its  *  pop.  CO. 

Zadonsk  (zii-dbnsk')  town,  Voionej  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Don  river 9 

Zafaranboli  (zS-fa-rau'bo'le)  town,  W  cen.  Kastamuni  vilayet,  N  Asia  Minor. .         15 

Zaira  (tha'fra)  mfg.  town,  Badajoz  prov.  Spain 6 

ZagarolO  (dza-ga-ro'lo)  tovm,  Rome  prov.  Italy 5 

Zagazig  (za'ga-zeg')  cml.  town,  Charkieh  prov.  Egypt,  40  m.  N  N  E  of  Cairo. .         19 

Zahleh  (za'lS)  town,  Syria,  Turkey  in  Asia,  35  m.  N  W  of  Damascus 10 

Zaidpur  (zad-poor')  town,  Oudh,  British  India 11 

Zaisan  (zl-zan')  lake,  80  m.  long,  Dzungaria,  N  W  Chinese  Empire. 

Zala-Eserszeg  (zo'ra-eks-5rs'zSg')  town,  Szalad  co.  Hungary 6 

Zaleszczyki  MiatSO  (za-lesh-chlk'e  me'at-so')  town,  E  Galicia  prov.  Austria  6 

Zalun  (za'lobu')  town,  Lower  Burma,  British  India,  on  Irawadi  river 5 

Zalose  (zii'losh'a)  mfg.  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  on  Sered  river 6 

Zambales  (sam-bii'les)  prov.  Luzon  isl.  Pliilippine  Isls.  pop.  37,  #  Iba. 
Zambezi  (zam-ba'ze)  riv.  E  Africa,  1,800  m.  long,  flows  into  Indian  Ocean. 
Zambezla  (z5m-be'ze-a)  Britisli  ter.  S  Africa,  bounded  N  by  Kongo  Free  State, 

5  by  Bechuanaland  &  Transvaal,  E  by  Nyassaland  &  Portuguese  E.  Africa, 

6  W  by  Portuguese  W.  Africa  &  German  S.  W.  Africa,  450,000  D,  divided  by 
Zambezi  riv.  into  N.  &  S.  Zambezia ;  governed  by  British  S.  Africa  Co 950 

Zamora  (tha-mo'ra)  prov.  Leon,  Spain,  4,135  D  pop.  270.  —  its  *  pop.  12.  — 
state,  N  W  Venezuela,  South  America,  25,212  D  pop.  249,  #  Guanare. 

Zamosz  (zEfmSsh)  ft.  town,  Lublin  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 7 

Zanesvllle  (zanz'vTl)  mfg.  city,  X  of  Muskingum  co.  0 21 

Zanskar  (zanz'kar')  riv.  middle  Tibet,  Asia,  140  m.  long,  to  Indus  river. 
Zante  (zan'ta)  isl.  Ionian  Isls.  a  nome  of  Greece,  277  D  pop.  44.  —  its  #  pop.  17. 
Zanzibar  (zan'zT-bar')  sultanate,  E  Africa.  —  isl.  part  of  sultanate,  British 

protectorate,  625  D  pop.  125.  —  its  *  pop.  100. 
Zapata  (sa-pa'ta)  past.  co.  S  Tex.  1,370  D  pop.  4,  X  Carrizo. 

Zapotla  (tha-pot'la)  cml.  town,  Jalisco  state,  Mexico 20 

Zara  (za'ra)  mfg.  city,  *  of  Dalmatia  prov.  Austria,  170  m.  S  E  of  Venice. ...         25 
Zarafshan  (zar-af-shan')  ter.  S  part  of  Samarkand  govt.  Russian  Turkestan. 
—  See  Yarkand. 

Zarand  (zo'rond')  co.  S  E  Hungary,  501  D 63 

Zara-Vecchia  (za'ra-vSK'ke-a)  town,  Dalmatia  prov.  Austria 6 

Zarew  (za-rew')  town,  Astraklian  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 8 

Zarla  (za're'a)  or  Saria  (sa're'a)  country,  Sokoto,  Africa.  —  its  *  pop.  40. 

Zarskoe  Selo  (zaas'ko-S  sa'lo)  mfg.  town,  St.  Petersburg  govt.  Russia 14 

Zaruma  (za-rob'ma)  tovra,  Ecuador,  South  America,  on  Tumbez  river 6 

Zaslav  (zas-lav')  mfg.  town,  Volhynia  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Gorin  river,  7 

Zavalla  (za-val'la)  CO.  S  Tex.  1,200  D  pop.  1,  X  Batesville. 

Zawoja  (za-wo'ya)  town,  Wadowice  circle,  Galicia  prov.  Austria 5 

Zbarasz  (zba'rasli)  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  on  Ikva  river 7 

Zea  (ze'a)  isl.  13  m.  long,  Cyclades  Isls.  jEgean  sea,  pop.  14.  —  its  *. 
Zealand  (ze'land)  Dutch  Zeeland  (za'lant)  prov.  S  Netherlands,  690  D  pop. 
201,  *  Middelburg. 

Zebid  (ze-bed')  ft.  town,  Yemen  vilayet,  Arabia,  Asia,  on  Zebid  river 7 

Zebu  (ze'boo')  prov.  Philippine  Isls.  Malay  Arch.  pop.  389.  —  isl.  Philippine 
Isls.  pop.  320. 

Zeeland  (ze'land)  tp.  &  vil.  Ottawa  co.  Mich,  near  Black  River tp.  3 

Zeilah  (za'la)"British  prov.  on  Gulf  of  Aden,  E  Africa.  —  its  *  a  spt. 

Zeist  (zlst)  par.  &  mfg.  vil.  Utrecht  prov.  Netherlands joint  pop.  6 

ZeitZ  (tsits)  mfg.  town,  Merseburg  govt.  Saxony  prov.  Prussia 22 

Zelaya  (sa-la'ya)  town,  Guanajuato  state,  Mexico 10 

Zele  (za'le)  mfg.  town,  E.  Flanders  prov.  Belgium 12 

Zemplln  (zgm'pleu')  co.  N  E  Hungary,  2,392  D  pop.  293,  #  Ujhely-Sataralja. 

Zenjan  (zen-jan')  cml.  town,  N  W  part  of  Irak-Ajemi  prov.  Persia,  Asia 15 

Zenta  (sen'to')  town,  Bdcs  co.  Hungary,  on  Theiss  riv. ;  battlefield  ia  1696...         26 

ZerbSt  (tserpst)  mfg.  town,  Anhalt  duchy,  Germany 16 

Zeulenroda  (tsoi'len-ro'da)  mfg.  town,  Reuss-Greiz  principality,  Germany. . .  6 

Zevenbergen  (za'ven-bSr'Gen)  vil.  N.  Brabant  prov.  Netherlands C 

Zevio  (dza've-o)  town,  Italy,  on  Adige  riv.  7  m.  S  E  of  Verona 6 

Zezere  (za-za'ra)  riv.  Portugal,  100  m.  long,  flows  into  Tagus  river. 
Zhitomeer  (zhTt-o-mer').     See  Jitomik. 

Zhizdra  (zhTs'dra)  mfg.  town,  Kaluga  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 12 

ZiegenhalS  (tse'gen-hSls')  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Prussia,  on  Biela  river. ..  6 

Zielenzig  (tse'len-tsls')  rofg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 8 

Zierikzee  (ze'rTk'za')  ft.  town,  Zealand  prov.  Netherlands 6 

Zilgia  (zTl'fe-a)  town,  Chmese  Turkestan,  Asia,  45  m.  W  of  Khotan 8 

Zinder  (zin'der)  or  Slnder  (sin'der)  prov.  Bomu,  cen.  Africa,  —  its  *  pop.  10. 
Zips  (zipsh)  CO.  Hungary,  pop.  145,  X  Leutschau. 

Zittau  (tsit'tou)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  on  Mandau  river. . . .         25 
Zizichar  (ze-ze-Kar').     See  Tsitsihar. 

Zizkov  (tsits'kov)  town,  Bohemia,  Austria 12 

Zlechanow  (zhSK'a-now)  city,  Plock  govt.  Poland,  Russia  in  Europe 5 

Zlarin  (tsla'rTn)  town,  Dalmatia  prov.  Austria 5 

Zlatar  (tslat'ar)  vil.  Croatia,  Hungary 13 

Zlatoust  (zla-toosf).     See  Slatoust. 

ZlOCZOW  (zhlo'chow)  mfg.  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria 5 

Zna  (tsna)  riv.  Russia  in  Europe,  200  m.  long,  flows  into  Moksha  river. 

Znaim  (znim)  mfg.  town,  Moravia  prov.  Austria,  on  Thaya  river 12 

Zolkiew  (zSl'ke-ev)  mfg.  town,  Galicia  prov.  Austria,  16  m.  N  of  Lemberg...  7 

ZolOChev  (zo-lo-chev')  town,  Kharkov  govt.  Russia  in  Europe,  on  Uda  river..  6 

ZolOtonosha  (zo-lo-tS-no'sha)  town,  Poltava  govt.  Russia  in  Europe 8 

Zombor  (zom'bor)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  X  of  Bacs  co.  Hungary 26 

Zor  (z6r)  vilayet,  N  E  Syria,  Turkey  in  Asia,  38,600  D  pop.  100,  #  Deir. 

Zsablya  (sab'le-a)  town,  Bacs-Bodrog  co.  Hungary 5 

Zsambek  (sam'bek')  town.  Pest  co.  Hungary,  15  m.  W  N  W  of  Pest 5 

Zschoppau  (tshop'pow)  mfg.  town.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany 9 

Zuckinantel  (tsoSk'man'tel)  mfg.  town,  Silesia  prov.  Austria 5 

Zuiferwall  (zilf'er-wal)  town,  Amritsar  div.  Punjab,  British  India 9 

Zug  (zoog)  agr.  past.  &  mfg.  canton,  cen.  Swit.  92  D  pop.  23.  —  its  *  pop.  4. 

ZiillchOW  (tsUl'Kow)  town,  Prussia,  near  Stettin 5 

ZuIUchau  (tsul'le-kow')  mfg.  town,  Brandenburg  prov.  Prussia 8 

Zululand  (zoo'loo-lSnd)  British  protectorate,  S  E  Africa,  8,900  D  pop.  143, 

*  Eshowe. 
Zurich  (tsu'riK)^mfg.  canton,  N  Swit.  666  D  pop.  337.  —  its  *  pop.  90. 

Zuruma  (soo-roo'ma)  town,  Azuay  dept.  Ecuador,  South  America 6 

Zutphen  (zuffen)  mfg.  town  &  fortress,  Gelderland  prov.  Netherlands 15 

Zuyder  Zee  (zoi'der  za)  gulf,  Netherlands,  45  m.  long ;  formerly  a  lake,  it  was 
united  to  the  North  Sea  by  inundation,  1282. 

Zvornik  (zvor'nlk)  ft.  town,  Bosnia,  Austria-Hungary,  on  Drin  river 8 

Zwartkops  (zwart'kopsO  riv.  Cape  Colony,  S  Af.  100  m.  to  Little  Doom  river. 

Zweibriicken  (tswi-brdk'ken)  mfg.  town,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  Germany 11 

Zwellendam  (zwel'lSn-d5m")  div.  S  Cape  Colony,  S  Africa,  7,616  D  pop.  10.  — 

its  *,  110  m.  E  of  Cape  Town. 
Zwickau  (tswTk'kow)  dist.  Saxony  kingdom,  Germany,  1,783  D  pop.  1,310.  — 

its  #,  a  mfg.  town,  pop.  44.  —  mfg.  towTi,  Bohemia,  Austria,  pop.  5. 
Zwittau  (tswTt'tou)  cml.  &  mfg.  town,  Olmiitz  circle,  Moravia  prov.  Austria.  8 

ZwoUe  (zwol'le)  mfg.  &  cml.  ft.  town,  *  of  Overyssel  prov.  Netherlands 27 


village. 
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PRONOUNCING    BIOGRAPHICAL    DICTIONARY, 


CONTAINING 


TEN  THOUSAND   NAMES   OF   NOTEWORTHY   PERSONS. 


WITH 


THEIR  NATIONALITY,  THEIR   STATION,  THEIR   PROFESSION   OR   OCCUPATION,  AND  THE  DATES   OF 

THEIR  BIRTH  AND   DEATH. 


COMPILED  AND   ARRANGED 


BY    LOOMIS    J,    CAMPBELL. 


Thb  design  of  this  work  of  biographical  reference  is  to  furnish  rapid  answers  to  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  concerning  any  one  of  the  distinguished  or  notable 
persons  herein  mentioned ;  namely,  What  is  the  correct  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  his  name  ?    What  was  he  ?    Where  did  he  live  ?    When  did  he  live  ? 

Where  two  or  more  members  of  a  family  are  mentioned,  the  relationship  is  stated  in  italics  immediately  after  the  Christian  name  (as  Son,  Father,  etc.,  as  the  case  may 
be).  An  assumed  name,  a  sobriquet,  or  an  original  name  not  so  well  known,  is  generally  printed  in  italics.  The  italic  words  in  brackets  indicate  something  noteworthy 
with  which  the  person  has  had  to  do,  as  a  book,  a  painting,  an  invention,  a  discovery,  a  doctrine,  or  the  like.  In  many  instances  what  is  thus  inclosed  serves  to  identify 
the  person  clearly. 

The  following  explanations  will  be  readily  understood. 

The  mark  of  interrogation  indicates  an  approximate  or  a  doubtful  date. 

fl.  means  flourished  or  lived. 

Where  two  or  more  persons  having  the  same  name  are  mentioned,  the  pronunciation  is  given  with  the  name  of  the  first  individual  only. 

The  dates  before  the  Christian  era  are  denoted  by  B.  a. 


A. 


Born.  Died. 

Aa,  van  der  (vSn  der  a),  Abraham  Jacob.     Dutch  biographer 1792—1857. 

Aagaard  (aw'gord),  Niels  Lauridsen.    Danish  scholar  and  writer 1612 — 1657. 

Asgesen  (aw'geh-sen),  Svend.     Earliest  Danish  historian 1130    . 

Aall  Pasha  (a'lee  pa-shii').     Turkish  statesman 1815—1871. 

Aarestrup  (aw're-stroop),  Carl  Ludvig  Emil.     Danisli  poet 1800 — 1856. 

Aailfi  Pasha  (a'ree'fee  pa-sha').     Turkish  statesman.    Prime  minister  1830    . 

Aarsens,  van  (van  ar'sgnce),  Frans.     Dutch  diplomatist 1572—1641. 

Aartsbergen  (Srts'bSro-en),  Alexander  van  der  Capellen.  Dutch  states- 
man and  author 1580 — 1656. 

Aasen  (aw'sen),  Ivar  Andreas.    Norwegian  philologist 1813    . 

Aba  (Sb'Sh')",  Samuel.    King  of  Hungary 1044. 

Abad  (a-bad')  I.,  Abu  Amru  Ibn  Habed.    First  Moorish  king  of  Seville, 

and  founder  of  tlie  Abadite  dynasty 1042. 

Abamontl  (a-ba-mon'tee)  Giuseppe.    Neapolitan  state.sman 1759 — 1818. 

Abancourt,  d'  (da/bSN-koor'),  Charles  Xavier  Joseph  Franqueville.  Min- 
ister of  war  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France 1758—1792. 

Abano,  dl  (de  S-ba'no),  Pietro.    Italian  astrologer  and  physician 1250—1315. 

Abarca  (a-barHca),  Joaquin,  Don.     Spanish  prelate  and  Carlist 1780 — 1844. 

Abascal  (S-Bas-kal'),  Jos6  Fernando.     Spanish  viceroy  of  Peru 1743—1821. 

Abanzlt  (a'bo'ze'),  Firmin.    French  philosopher  and  writer 1679—1767. 

Abba  Arika.     See  Ashe. 

Abbad  (.ab'bad').     See  Abad. 

Abbadle  (ii'ba'de'),  Jacques.    French  Protestant  theologian 1654?-1727. 

Abbadie,  d'  (da'ba'de'),  Antoine  Thomson.    French  voyager. 1810    . 

Abbadle,  d',  Armand  Michel.   Brother  of  preceding.     French  voyager.. 1815 — 1893. 

Abbas  (ab-bas')  I.     Tlie  Great.     Shah  (king)  of  Persia 1571—1629. 

Abbas  Mlrza  (ab'bSs'  mer'zii).    Shah  (king)  of  Persia 1785?-1833. 

Abbassides  (ab-bSs'idz).  The  most  famous  dynasty  of  caliphs  at  Damas- 
cus and  Bagdad.     (749-1258.) 

Abbate,  dell'  (dSl'lab-bii'ta),  Niccol6.    Italian  fresco  painter 1512—1571. 

Abbatuccl    (sfba'tii'se' ;    It.   pron.   Sb-ba-toot'chee),    Jacques    Pierre 

Charles.     French  diplomatist 1791—1857, 

Abbe  ($b'be),  Cleveland.    American  meteorologist 1838    — 

Abbevlll,  d*^  (d'ab'vel'),  Claude,  Pere.     Capuchin  historian 1614—1632 

Abbey  (ab'bi),  Edwin  Austin.    American  artist 1852    

Abbon  (a'boN')  ol  Fleury.    Abbot  of  Fleury.    French  monk  and  savant  945—1004. 

Abbot  (Sb'ot),  Benjamin.     American  teacher 1762 — 1849. 

Abbot,  Ezra.     American  biblical  scholar 1819—1884. 

Abbot,  Samuel.    Founder  of  the  theol.  seminary  at  Andover,  Mass 1732 — 1812, 

Abbott,  Benjamin  Vaughan.     American  law  writer 1830 — 1890, 

Abbott,  Charles  Conrad.     American  naturalist 1843    - 

Abbott,  Edwin  Abbott.     English  therjogian  and  author 1838    - 

Abbott,  Evelyn.     English  classical  scholar 1843    - 

Abbott,  Jacob.     American  author.     [Eollo  Books.} 1803—1879, 

Abbott,  John  Stevens  Cabot.     American  liistorian 1805—1877, 

Abbott,  Lyman.     American  clergyman,  author,  and  editor 1835    

Abbt  (apt),  Thomas.     German  writer  and  professor  of  mathematics 1738—1766, 

Abd  (abd)  (Arabic,  servant),  an  initial  word  in  Semitic  proper  names. 

Abdallah-Ibn-Tasln  (iibd'b'n-ya-seen').  Fakih.  Founder  of  the  em- 
pire of  the  Almoravides 1059. 

Abd-el-Azlz  (iibd'gl-a-zeez')  II.    Written  also  Abdelazlz  and  Abdnl- 

Azlz  {Sp.  pron.  ab-da-la-theeth').     Moorish  viceroy  of  Spain 716  ? 

Abd-el-Kadlr  (abd'el-ka'dir)  or  Abdal-Kadir.     Emir  of  Algeria ....  1807  ?-1883. 

Abd-er-Rahman  Khan  (abd'er-raH'man  kiin).   Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  1830    - 

Abdul-Azlz  (ab'dOSl-ii-zeez').  "Sultan  of  Turkey 1830—1876, 

Abdul-Hamld  (iiVdeSl-liii'mld)  n.     Sultan  of  Turkey 1842    

Abdul-Kadir  (iib'deSl-ka'dji^r).    See  Abd-kl-Kadib. 

Abdullah.    See  Abdallab. 


Born.  Died. 

Abdul  Mejld  (aVd661-me-jeed').    Sultan  of  Turkey 1823-1861. 

Abdy  (Sb'di ),  Jolm  Thomas.    English  lawyer 1822    . 

A'Becket   (a-bek'et),  Arthur  William.    Son  of  Gilbert  A.   A'Becket. 

English  dramatist 1844    . 

f'Becket,  Gilbert  Abbot.     English  comic  writer 1811—1856. 
Becket.     S_ee  Becket,  Thomas  a. 

Abeille  (ii'bal'  or  a'ba'y'),  J.    French  military  surgeon 1809    . 

Abeken  (a'bg-ken),  Bernhard  Rudolf.     German  philologist 1780—1866. 

Abel  (a'bel),  Carl.     German  philologist 1827    . 

Abel  (a'bil'),  Charles.    French  archaeologist 1824    . 

Abel  (a'bel),  Frederic  Augustus,  Sir.     English  chemist 1827    . 

Abel  (ii'bSl),  Niels  Henrik.     Norwegian  mathematician 1802 — 1829. 

Ab^lard  or  Abailard  (Sb'e-lard ;  Fr.  pron.  a'ba'lar'),  Pierre.    French 

scholastic  philosopher  and  logician 1079 — 1142. 

Abencenage   (a-b§n'se-raj ;   Sp.  pron.   a-Ben-tha-ra'Ha),  pi.  Abencer- 

raoes  (a-bgn'se-roj-es).     A  famous  Moorish  family  of  Granada fl.  15th  c. 

Aben-Ezra  (a'ben-gz'ra),  Abraham.     The  Wise.    Jewish  commentator.  11197-1174? 

Abercrombie  (Sb'er-krQm-bt),  James.     British  general  in  America 1706—1781. 

Aberdeen    (Sb-er-deen'),  George   Hamilton    Gordon,  fourth   earl    of. 

British  statesman 1784—1860. 

Aberdeen,  John  Campbell  Hamilton  Gordon,  seventh  earl  of.    Son  of 

preceding.     Britisli  statesman 1847    . 

Abernethjr  (Sb'er-ne-tht),  John.     English  surgeon 1764—1831. 

Abort  (a'bert),  Jolm  James,  Colonel.     American  military  engineer 1787 — 1863 

Abich  (ii/biK),  Wilhelm  Hermann.     German-Russian  naturalist 1806—1886. 

Ablcht  (a'bTKt),  Carl  Ernst.     German  classical  philologist 1831    . 

Ablldgaard  (a'blld-gord),  Nicolai  Abraham.    Danish  painter 1743—1809. 

Ablldgaard,  Peter  Christian.     Danish  naturalist  and  physician 1740—1801. 

Ablnger  (5b'in-jgr),  James  Scarlett,  Lord.     English  judge 1769—1844. 

Abington  (Sb'ing-ton),  Frances,  Mrs.    Fanny  Barton.    English  actress.  1737 — 1815. 
AbOO  or  AbOU  (Arabic,  father).     For  names  beginning  thus,  see  Ab0. 

About  ia/hoo'),  Bdmond  Francois  Valentin.     French  writer 1828—1885. 

Abrabanel  (a-sra'sa-nSl),  Isaac.    Portuguese  Jewish  author 1437 — 1508. 

Abraham-a— Sancta-Clara  (a'bra-ham-a-sank'ta-kla'ra).     Ulrich  von 

Megerle.     Roman  Catholic  preacher  of  Vienna 1644 — 1709. 

Abramof  (a'briim-of),  Jacob  Vasilievitch.     Russian  political  writer 1858    . 

Abrantes,  d'  (da-braN'tSs),  Jos6,  Don.   Portuguese  statesman 1784—1827 

Abrant^S,  d' ,  Andoclie  Junot,  Due.     French  general.     See  Junot. 

Abresch  (a'brSsh),  Friedrich  Ludwig.     German  classical  scholar 1699—1782. 

Abrial  (a'bre-iil'),  Joseph  Andr(5.     French  statesman 1750—1828. 

Absalon  (ab'aa-lon),  or  Asel  (ak'sgl).     Icelandic  archbishop  of  Lund.  .1128— 1201. 

Abt  (apt),  Franz.     German  musical  composer 1819 — 1885. 

AbU-AbdiUah-Mohammed  (ii'boo-ab-dil'ah-mo-h5m'gd).    Founder  of 

the  sect  and  dynasty  of  the  Almoliades." 1087! -1130. 

Abu-Bekr,  Abou-Bekr,  or  Abubekr  (a'boo-bSk'r).     First  calipli  of 

Mecca.     Successor  of  Mohammed 573?-  634. 

Abu-Hayyan  (a'boo-lii-yan').    Athir-ed-Din.    Arabian  author 1256—1344. 

Abu-1-Abbas-Abdallah  (a'bool-iib-bas'-ab-diil'ali).    As-Seffah.    First 

caliph  of  the  Abbassides ? 720?-  754. 

AbuUaraj  (a'bool-fa'riij),  or  Abulfaraglus  (a-bul-fa-ra'ji-us).  Mar  Gre- 

gorius.     Bar-Hebrseus.     Armenian  bishop  and  historian 1226 — 1286. 

Abu-1-Fazl,   or  AbOUUazl   (a'bool-fii-zl.      In  India,  it  is  pronounced 

alnioat  iiVi'ool-fuz'l).     Vizier  of  the  emperor  Akbar  and  historian. . . . 1608' 

Abu-1-Feda,  or  AbOuUeda  (ii'bool-fSd'ii),  Ismail-Ibn-Ali.      Arabian 

warrior  and  autlior 12737-1331. 

AbU-1-Easim  (ii'bool-kS'sim).     (Lat.  Albuca'sls.)     Arabian  surgical 

writer  of  Cordova.     \_Al-Tasriff.'\ 1110? 

Accoltl  (ak-kol'tee),  Benedetto.     Florentine  lawyer  and  historian 1415 — 1465. 

Accum  (Sk'Kiim,  or  ak'oiim),  Friedrich  Christian.    Gorman  chemist ....  17C9— 1838. 
Acerbi  (ii-chSr'oee),  Giuseppe.     Italian  writer 1773—1846. 


S,S>i,S,i!i,  long  ;  t,t,  t,  less  prolonged ;  5, 5,  T,  5,  B,  short;  a,  g,  i,  <ji,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  fjill;  thSre,  term;  f6r,  food,  f06t ;  fflrl ;  ow  as  in  cow  ;  chaa  in  chin  ; 
e,  t,  0,  tilent;  a,  u,  ii,  v  (see  p.  1719)  ;  It  (see  p.  1718,  H  2)  ;  gas  in  get ,  tii  as  in  thine  ;  I,  ii,  k,  v/,  B,  n,  a,  H,  K,  N,  K  (see  p.  1719). 
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Born.  Died. 

AcevedO  (a-tha-va'Do),  Felix  Alvarez.     Spanish  insurgent  leader 1820. 

Achard  (a'shar'),  Am^d^e  Louis  Eugene.     Trench  journalist. 1814 — 1875. 

Achard,  Franz  Karl.     German  chemist '. 1753—1821 

Achenbach  (a'Kgn-baK),  Andreas.   Ger.  landscape  and  marine  painter. .1815    . 

Achlardl,  d'  (da-ke-ar'dee),  Antonio.     Italian  naturalist 1839    - 

AohllUnl  (a-kel-lee'nee),  Alessandro.     Italian  philosopter  and  phys. . . .  1463 — 1512, 

Achmet  (aK'met).     See  Ahmed. 

Ackermann  (ak'er-man),  Johann  Christian  Gottlieb.    German  medical 

writer  and  classical  scholar 1756 — 1801. 

Ackermann,  Louise  Tictoriue,  bom  Choqugt  (sho'ka').    French  poetess  1813 — ^1891. 

Acland  (Sk'Iand),  John  Dyke.     British  commander  of  the  grenadiers  at 

the  battle"  of  StOlwater 1778. 

Aconz  Kbver  (S'konts  ko'ver),  Stefan.     Armenian  writer 1740 — 1824. 

AconzlO    (a-kSn'ze-o),   Jacopo.      (Lat.   JaCObUS    AcontlUS.)     Italian 

writer.     \_Slratagems  of  Satan.'] 1500?-1565' 

Acostai  de  (dt  a-kos'ta)  3osi.     Spanish  missionary  and  author 1539?-1600. 

Ac4ua,  dell'  (dSl-lak'kwa),  Cesare.     Italian  painter 1821    . 

AcrellUS  (a-kree'li-us ;  8w.  a-krii'le-oSs),  Israel.    Historian  of  Swedish 

colonies  in  America 1714 — 1800. 

Acnna<  de  (da  a-k56n'ya),  Cristobal.     Spanish  Jesuit  and  missionary ..  1597 — 1676? 

Adair  (a-dar'),  John.     American  general  and  politician 1759 — 1840. 

Adam  (a'dUm),  Albrecht.     German  painter 1786 — 1862. 

Adam  (a'dSN'),  Edmond,  Mme.  Juliette  Lamber.  French  writer.  Ed- 
itor of  the  "Nouvelle  Revue" 1836    . 

Adam,  Eugen.    German  military  painter 1817—1880. 

Adam,  Lucien.     French  philologist 1833    . 

Adaml  (ii-da'mee),  Friedrich.    Paul  Frohberg.    German  novelist 1816    . 

Adams  (Sd'amz),  Abigail.     Amer.  writer,  wife  of  Pres.  John  Adams 1744 — 1818. 

Adams,  Charles  Baker.     American  naturalist 1814 — 1853. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis.    Son  of  J.  Q.    Amer.  lawyer  and  diplomat 1807 — 1886. 

Adams,  Charles  Kendall.     American  educator  and  author 1835    . 

Adams,  Hannah.     American  authoress 1755 — 1832. 

Adams,  John.     Lawyer  and  second  president  of  the  United  States 1735—1826. 

AdamSr  John  Couch.     English  astronomer 1816—1892. 

Adams,  John  Quincy.    Son  of  John.    Sixth  president  of  the  U.  S 1767 — 1848. 

Adams,  Samuel.    American  Revolutionary  patriot  and  statesman 1722 — 1803. 

Adams,  William  Henry  Davenport.     English  book  compiler 1829 — 1891. 

Adams,  William  Taylor.     Oliver  Optic.    American  story  wTiter 1822    . 

Adamson  (Sd'am-son),  Patrick.     Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 1537 — 1592. 

Adanson  (a'di&'soN'),  Michel.     French  naturalist 1727 — 1806. 

Addison  (Sd'i-son)  Joseph.     English  poet  and  essayist.     [5pec/a<or.]...  1672 — 1719. 

Adelaide  (Sd'eh'lad).     Queen  of  England.    Consort  of  William  IV 1792—1849. 

Adelbert  (ad'al-bert)  or  Adalbert,  Saint.     Apostle  of  the  Prussians. 

Bishop  of  Prague,  and  martyr 997. 

Adeler  (a'del-er),  Cort  Sivertsen.     Danish  high  admiral 1622 — 1675. 

Adelgreit  (a'del-grif),  Johann  Albrecht.     German  fanatic 1636? 

Adelmann  von  Adelmannsfelden  (a'd§i-man  fon  a'dgl-manz-fa'dgn), 

Alfred,  Count.    German  novelist 1848—1887. 

Adelon  (ad'loN'),  Nicolas  Philibert.    French  physician  and  writer 1782 — 1852. 

Adelung  (a'deh-16ong),  Johann  Christoph.    German  philologist 1732 — 1806. 

AdemollO  (a-da-mollo),  Alessandro.     Italian  historian  and  statesman  .  .1826    . 

Adet  (a' da'),  Pierre  Auguste.    French  envoy  and  chemist 1763 — 1832. 

Adh-dhahebl  (aD-Da'hSh-bee).    Arabian  historian  1275—1348  ? 

Adler  (ad'ler),  Jakob  George  Christian.    Danish  orientalist 1756—1834. 

Adler,  Georg  J.    Amer.  prof,  and  author  of  German  and  English  Diet. .  .1821 — 1868. 

Adlerbeth  (adIgr-bSt),  Gudmund  Goran.     Swedish  poet 1751 — 1818. 

Adlerfeld  (adler-fSlt),  Gustav.     Swedish  historian  and  diplomatist 1671—1709. 

Adlersfeld,  von  (fon  adlerz-fSlt),  Eufemia.  Countess  Ballestrem.  Ger- 
man novelist 1854    . 

AdOlphns  (a-d51'fus)  I.     Count  of  Holstein 1128. 

AdolphUS  n.    Son  of  Adolphus  I.    Warrior 1128—1164. 

AdolphUS  of  Nassau.    German  emperor 1252 — 1298. 

Adoml  (a-dor'nee),  Caterina  Fieschi.     Italian  poetess 1447  —1510. 

Adraln  (a-dran'),  Robert.    Irish  professor  of  mathematics  in  America ..  1775 — 1843? 

AdretS,  des  (da'za'dra'),  Francis  de  Beaumont,  Baron.    Hug.  leader.  ..1512 ?-1585. 

Adrian  (a'drl-an).    Emperor  of  Borne.    See  Hadbian. 

Adrian  I.    Pope 795. 

Adrian  IV.    Nicholas  Breakspeare.    Pope 1159. 

Adrian  VI.     Pope 1459—1523. 

Adrlanl  (a-dre-a'nee),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  historian 1513—1579. 

Adrlano  (a-dre-a'no).     The  Friar.    Spanish  painter 1630. 

Adnarte  (a-Doo-ar't»,  or  au-war'ta),  Diego.    Spanish  historian 1570?-1637. 

2igldl  (a-gee'dee),  Ludwig  Karl.    German  statesman  and  jurist 1825    . 

.Splnus  (e-pi'nus),  Franz  Ulrich  Theodor.    German  electrician 1724—1802. 

Aertsen  (art'sen)  or  Aartsen,  Pieter.    Pietro-Longo.    Dutch  pamter..  1519— 1573? 

iEsclllneB  (Ss^I-neez).    Athenian  orator b.  c.  389 —  314. 

2iSCliyIUS  (Ss'kt-lus).    Greek  tragic  poet b.  c.  525—  456. 

2iS0p  (e'sgp).    Greek  fabulist fl.  b.  c.  560. 

.Ssopus  (i-so^us),  Clodius.    Roman  tragedian fl.  b.  c.  1st  c. 

Aetlus  (a-e'shi-us).    Roman  general 396?-  454. 

Alf 0  (af 'o),  Ireneo.    Italian  antiquarian  and  historian 1741 — 1800  ? 

Aifre  (af 'r),  Denis  Auguste.  Archbishop  of  Paris 1793—1848. 

Alrlcanus  (af-rl-ka'nus),  Sextus  Julius.    Christian  historian 232. 

AfzeUns  (Sf-ze'll-us ;  Sw.pron.  af-tstI1e-68s),  Adam.  Swed.  botanist..  1750— 1836. 

Agar  (a'gar'),  Jean  AJatoine  Michel,  Comte  de  Mosbourg.    Fr.  financier. 1771 — 1844. 

Agardh  (a'gard),  Karl  Adolf.    Swedish  botanist 1785—1859. 

AgassiZ  (Sg'a-see  or  a-gSs'iz ;  Fr.  pron.  a'ga'se'),  Alexander.    Son  of 

L.  J.  R.  A.    Naturalist 1835    . 

Agasslz,  Louis  John  Rudolph.  Swiss  naturalist  and  teacher  in  America. 1807 — ^1873. 

Agatbocles  (a-gSth'o-kleez).    Tyrant  of  Syracuse b.  c.  360?-  289. 

■"      KingofSparta B.  c.  444»- 360. 

French  judge 1748—1823. 

Italian  Jesuit  and  writer 1701 — 1798. 

Abbot  and  historian  of  Ravenna fl.  9th  c. 

Agnesl  (an-ya'See),  Maria  Gaetana.    Italian  mathematician 1718 — 1799. 

Agnew  (Sg'nu),  Cornelius  Rea.    American  surgeon 1830 — 1888. 

AgnolO,  d'  (dan'yo-lo),  Baccio.    Florentme  engineer  and  architect .1460 — 1543. 

AgOSUno  da  montefeltro  (ii-gos-tee'no  da  mon-ta-f51'tro).     Padre. 

Eloquent  Italian  preacher 1839  . 

AgOUlt,  d'  (da-goo'),  Marie  Catherine  Sophie  de  Plavigny,  Countess. 

Daniel  Stern.    French  authoress. 1805 — ^1876. 

AgresU  (a-gres'tee),  Alberto.    Italian  author 1844    . 

Agrlcola  (a^grlk'o-la),  Cnseius  Julius.    Roman  general 37 —    93. 

Agrlcola,  Johann.    'Schnitter.    Antinomian  divine  of  Saxony 1492 — 1566. 

Agrlcola,  Rudolf  us.    Eoelof  Huisman.    Dutch  scholar 1442 — 1485. 

Agrippa  (a-grtp'a),  Heinrich  Cornelius.    German  physician,  theologian, 

and  writer 1487—1535. 

Agrippa  (a-grip'a),  Marcus  Vipsanius.     Roman  statesman B.  c.  63 —    12. 

Agrlppina  (a-grip-pl'na)  H.     Mother  of  the  emperor  Nero 15?-    60. 

Agnado  (a-gwa'no),  Afexandre  Marie.     Spanish  financier  in  Paris 1784 — 1842. 

Aguesseau,  d'  (da'gS'so'),  Henri  Francois.    Chancellor  of  France 1668 — 1751. 


Agesllaus  (a-jSs-I-la'us)  II. 
Agler  (a/zhe-a'),  Pierre  Jean. 
Agnelli  (an-yel'lee),  Jacopo. 
AgnellO  (an-ySllo),  Andrea. 


Born.    Died. 

Agnillar  (a-ge-lar'),  Grace.    English  Jewish  authoress 1816 — 1847. 

Agullera  (a-ge-la'ra),  Ventura  Ruiz.     Spanish  poet 1820 — ISSl. 

Agullo  y  FuBter  (a'ge-lo  e  foo-star'),  Mariano.     Spanish  bibliographer 

and  philologist 1825    ■. 

Ahlefeld,  von  (fon  ii^g-fglt),  Charlotte  Elisabeth  Sophie  Luise  Wilhel- 

mine.    German  novelist 1781 — 1849. 

Ahlquist  (al'kwist),  August  Engelbert.    Finnish  philologer 1826    , 

Ahlwardt  (Sl'vart),  Theodor  Wilhelm.    German  orientalist 1828    , 

Ahmed  (an'mgd),  or  Achmet  (iiK'met),  IIL     Ottoman  emperor 1673—1739. 

Ahn  (an),  Johann  Franz.    German  grammarian 1796—1805. 

Ahrens  (a'rens),  Heinrich.    German  jurist  and  author 1808 — 1874. 

Alcard  (a'kiir'),  Jean.     French  poet 1848    . 

Aide  (a'e'da'),  Hamilton.     English  poet  and  novelist 1830    • 

Algnan  (an'ySN'),  foienne.     French  republican  and  writer 1773—1824. 

Algueb^re  (Sg'bSr'),  Jean  Dumas.    French  dramatist 1692 — 1755. 

Algulllon,   d    (da'ge'yoN'),  Armand  de  Vignerot-Duplessis-Richelieu, 

Due.    Prime  minister  of  France 1720 — 1782? 

AUdn  (aliin),  Dr.  John.    English  biographer  and  miscellaneous  writer.. 1747 — 1822. 

Ailly,  d'  (dal'ye' 0)- da'ye'),  Pierre.     French  cardinal 1350—1425? 

Almard  (a'mar'),  Gustavo.     French  novelist 1818 — 1883. 

Alnmlller  (In'mil-er),  Maximihan  Emanuel.    German  painter 1807 — 1870, 

Alnslie  (anzll).  Hew.    Scottish  poet  in  America 1792-1878 

Alnsworth  (anz'wurth),  Robert.    English  author  of  Latm  dictionary.  .1660—1743. 

Alnsworth,  William  Harrison.     English  novelist 1805—1882. 

Airy  (3r'i),  George  Biddell.     English  astronomer 1801—1892, 

Alton  (a'ton),  William.     Scottish  botanist 1731 — 1793. 

Akbar  (ak'ber ;  Hindoo  pron.  iik'bgr.    Sometimes,  but  erroneously,  ac- 
cented on  the  last  syllable. )    Emperor  of  Hindostan 1542 — 1605. 

Akenside  (a'keu-sid),  Mark.     English  poet 1721 — 1770. 

Akerblad  ^'ker-blad),  Johan  David.  Swedish  orientalist  and  antiquary . .  1760 — 1819. 

Akers  (a'kerz)",  Benjamin  Paul.     American  sculptor 1825 — 1861. 

Alacoque  (a'la'kok'),  Marguerite  Marie.     French  nun  and  visionary ....  1647 — 1G90. 

Aladdin  (a-lSd'in).    {Arab.  Ala-ed-Dln,  a-la'ed-deen'.)    Son  of  Osman 

I.     Organizer  of  the  Janizaries fl.  1370. 

Alain  de  Lille  (ii'lSN'deh  lei').    The  Universal  Doctor.    French  theol.  1114—1203? 

Alamanni.    See  Alemanni. 

Alarcon,  de  (da  a-lar-kou'),  Hernando.    Spanish  explorer  of  the  coast 

of  California fl.  1540. 

Alarcon,  de,  Pedro  Autonio.     Spanish  author 1833 — 1891. 

Alarcon  y  Mendoza,  de  (da  a-lar-kou'  e  men-do'tha),  Don  Juan  Ruiz. 

Spanish  Mexican  poet 1580  ?-1639. 

Alard  (a/lart'),  Francis.    Flemish  Protestant  theologian 1578. 

Alaric  (Sl'a-rlk).   (ia^  Alarl'cus.)  Conn,  of  Rome.  King  of  Visigoths.  382— 410. 

A  Lasco  or  AlaSCO  (a-las'ko),  John.    Jan  Lascki.    Polish  Protestant 

reformer 1499—1560. 

Alava,  d'  (dala-va),  Miguel  Ricardo.    Spanish  general  and  statesman..  1771 — 1843. 

Alba.    See  Alva. 

Alban,  Saint  (sant  awl'ban).    First  Christian  martyr  of  Great  Britain. . 285? 

Albani  (al-ba'nee),  Francesco.    Italian  painter 1578 — ^1660. 

Albanl,  Marie  Emma  Lajeunesse.    Opera  singer 1851    — . 

Albans,  Saint  (sant  awl'banz),  John  of.     English  physician,  theologian, 

and  philosopher 1253. 

Albany  (awl'ba-nt)  Louisa,  Countess  of.    Wife  of  the  Young  Pretender.  1753 — 1824. 

Albemarle  (51'be-marl),  Arnold  van  Keppel,  Earl  of.     Dutch  courtier.  .1669— 1718. 

Alber  (al'ber),  Erasmus.     German  Protestant  preacher  and  poet ^^    1553? 

Albergatl  C!apacelli,  d'  (dal-bSr-ga'tee  ka-pa-chSl'lee),  Francesco.  Ital- 
ian dramatist 1728—1804. 

Alberoni  (al-ba-ro'nee),  Giulio.   Prime  minister  of  Spain 1664 — 1752. 

Albers  (al'bers),  Johann  Friedrich  Hermann.     German  physician 1805 — 1867. 

Albert  (Sl'bert),  Francis  Charles  Augustus  Emmanuel,  Prince  of  Saxe- 

Coburg-Gotha.    Consort  of  Queen  Victoria 1819—1861. 

Albert.    Archbishop  of  Magdeburg 1489 — 1545. 

Albert.    Archduke  of  Austria,  and  governor  of  the  Netherlands 1559 — 1621. 

Albert.    First  duke  of  Prussia 1490—1568- 

Albert.     King  of  Saxony 1828    . 

Albert,  d'  (dal'bSr'),  Charles,  Due  de  Luynes.    Constable  of  France...  1578— 1621. 

Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales.     Eldest  son  of  Queen  Victoria 1841    . 

Albert  L    The  Bear.    Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  Founder  of  the  house 

of  Brandenburg 1106  ?-1170. 

Albert  m.    The  Achilles  and  The  Tllysses.  Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  .1414 — 1486. 

Alberti  (al-bgr'tee),  Johannes.    Dutch  theologian  and  scholar 1698 — 1762. 

Alberti,  Leon  Battista.    Italian  architect,  and  writer  on  art . , 1404 — 1472  * 

Alberti,  Salomon.    German  physician  and  anatomist 1540 — 1600. 

Alberti,  Sophie,  bom  Moedinger.    German  authoress 1826    . 

Albertlnl,  von  (fon  al-b6r-tee'nee),  Johann  Baptist.  German  Moravian 

bishop 1769-1831. 

AlbertinUB  (Sl-ber-tl'nus),  .SIgidius.    German  satirist. . ; 1560—1620. 

Albertonl  (al-bSf-to'nee),  Pietro.    Italian  physiologist 1849    . 

Alber'tUS  Mag'UUS.  Albert  von  BoUstiidt.   Bav.  philos.  and  schoolman.  1193  ?-1280. 

Alblclnl  (al-be-chee'nee),  Cesare,  Coimt.    Italian  author  and  jurist 1825    

Albicus  (Sl-bi'kus),  Siglsmund.    Physician,  and  archbishop  of  Prague . .  1347 — 1427. 

Alblnl  (al-bee'nee),  Franz  Joseph.     German  diplomatist 1748 — ^1816. 

Albini,  Giuseppe.    Italian  physiologist 1830    . 

Albinus  (al-bee'n66s),  Bemhard  Siegfried.    Ger.  anat.  and  physician...  1697 ?-1770. 

Albltte  (al'bet'),  Antoine  Louis.     French  Jacobin 1812. 

Albizsl  (al-bet'see),  Bartolommeo.   Tuscan  writer 1401. 

Alboln  (ai'boin).    King  of  the  Lombards 573. 

Albonl  (al-bo'nee),  Marietta.    Now  Countess  Pepoli.    Italian  singer. . .  .1824 — 1894. 

Albornoz,  de  (di  al-bor-noth'),  Gil  Alvarez  Carillo.    Archbishop  of  To- 
ledo.   Cardinal  and  statesman 1300 — 1367. 

Albrecht  (Sl'brgKt).    Friedrich  Rudolph.    Aust.  archduke  and  general.  1817 — 1895. 

Albrecht,  Wilhelm.    German  agriculturist 1786—1848. 

Albret,  d'  (dal'bra'),  Jeanne.     Queen  of  Navarre 1528—1572. 

Albricl  (al-bree'chee),  Vincenzo.    ItaUan  composer  and  organist fl.  1670. 

Albrizzl  (al-bret'see),  Isabella  Teotochi,  Countess  of.  Italian  authoress.  1770 — 1836. 

Albucasls  (Sl-bu-ka'sis).     See  Ab0-l-Kasim. 

Albumazar  (Sl-boo-ma'zar).    Arabian  astronomer 805?-  885. 

Albuqaerque,  de  (da  ai'bu-kerk),  Alfonso.     (Portuguese  AlfonsO  d' 

.^boquerque,  dal-bo-kSr'kS. )    Portuguese  conqueror  in  India 1453 — 1515. 

Alcsens  (ai-see'us).    Greek  lyric  poet B.  o.  620 —  580. 

Alcaforads  (al-ka-fo-radz'),  Marianna.    Portuguese  nun.    [Letters  to  De 

Chamilly.-\ fl.  1662? 

Alciatl  (al-cha'tee),  Andrea.    Italian  jurist  and  scholar 1492 — 1550, 

Alclblades  (al-sT-bi'a-deez).    Famous  Athenian B.  o.  450—  404. 

Alcman  (Slk'man).  *  Lyric  poet  of  Sparta fl.  B.  c.  670? 

Alcock  (awl'kok),  Rutherford,  Sir.   English  diplomatist 1809    . 

AlCOtt  (awl'kgt),  Amos  Bronson.     American  teacher  and  philosopher.  ..1799r— 1888. 

AlCOtt,  Louisa  May.    Daughter  of  A.  B.  American  authoress 1833 — 1888. 

Alcott,  William  Andrews.     American  physician  and  educationist. .,..  ..1798 — 1859. 

Alcuin,  or  Alcwin  (Sllswin).    {Lat.  Alcni'nns,  Flaccus  Albinus.)  Eng- 
lish theologian 735—  804, 


3ttOihO,Z,long ;  e,,e,o,  less  prolonged;  S,S,X,<5,S,short;  a,  e,  j,  o,  obicure  (see  remark,  p.  1719);  far,  fall;  thgie,  term;  fOi.  food,  foot;  fflrl;  owaa  m  caw ;  ch  as  in  cMllf 
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Bom.    Died. 

AldOgrOVer  (al'dgh-gra-ver)  or  Aldegraef  (al'dgh-grgf),  Heinrich.  Ger- 
man painter  and  engraver 1502 — 1558? 

Alden  (awl'dgn),  John.    One  of  the  pilgrims  who  settled  Plymouth,  Mass.  1599 — 1687. 

Alden,  Joseph.     American  educationist 1807 — 1885. 

Alderete,  de  (dS  al-dS-ra'tS),  Bernardo  Jose.   Span,  linguist  and  author.  1560  ?-1616. 

Aldinl  (al-dee'nee),  Giovanni.     Italian  natural  philosopher 1762 — 1834. 

AldObrandlnl  (al-do-bran-dee'nee),  Silvestro.     Italian  jurist 1499 — 1558. 

Aldrlch  (awl'drlch,  or  awl'drij),  Henry.     English  theol.  and  logician. .  .1647 — 1710. 

Aldrlcb,  Thomas  Bailey.     American  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer 1 836    . 

Aldrldge  (awl'drij),  Ira.     American  mulatto  actor 1810T-1867. 

Aldringer  (ali'rlng-er)  or  Altrfnger,  Johann.     Aust.  field  marshal 1634. 

Aldrovandl  (al-dro-van'dee)  or  AldrovandUS  (51-dro-vSu'dus),  Xllysse. 

Italian  naturalist 1522  ?-1607. 

Aldrovandinl  (al-dro-vau-dee'nee),  Pompeo  Agostino.    Italian  painter ..  1677 — 1736. 

Aldus  ManutlUB  (Sl'diis  ma-nu'shl-us).    See  Manutius. 

Aloandro  (a-lS-au'dro),  Giroiamo.     Italian  scholar  and  professor 1480—1542. 

Aleandro,  Gixelamo.     The  Younger.     Italian  poet  and  antiquary 1574—1029. 

Aleardl  (a-Ia-ar'dee),  Aleardo,  Count  Gaetano.     Ital.  poet  and  patriot ..  1812 — 1878. 

Alecsandrl  (a'lSk-sSn'dree),  Vassili  or  Basile.    Roumanian  poet 1821    . 

Al^gre  d'  (dii'lSgr'),  Yves,  Marquis.     Marshal  of  France 1653-  -1733. 

Aleman  (51'e-man ;  Fr.  pron.  al'mSN'),  Louis.    French  cardinal  and 

statesman. .  .7 1390—1452. 

Aleman  (a-lS-man'),  Mateo.    Spauish  writer fl.  16th  c. 

Alemannl  (aOa-man'nee)  or  Alflmnnnl  (a-Ia-man'nee),  Luigi.     Italian 

poet 1495—1556. 

Alembert,  d'  (dii'lSN'bSr'),  Jean  le  Rond.     French  mathematician 1717—1783. 

AlenQon  (a-lSn'son  ;  Fr.  pron.  S'IBn'son'),  Francois,  Duke  of  Berri  and 

Anjou.     Suitor  of  Queen  Elizabetli  of  England 1554 — 1584. 

Aleslus  (a-le'shi-us)   or  Alesse  (a-les'),  Alexander.     Scotch  Lutheran 

divine 1500-1565. 

Alessl  (ii-ISs'see),  Galeazzo.    Italian  architect 1500—1572. 

Alexan'der  I.,  Pavlovitch.     Emperor  of  Russia 1777—1825. 

Alexander  H.,  Nicolaevitch.    Emperor  of  Russia 1818—1881. 

Alexander  VI.,  Rodrigo  Lenzuoli  Borgia,     Pope 1430—1503. 

Alexander,  Archibald.     American  divine  and  author 1772 — 1851. 

Alexander,  James  "Waddell.  Sonof  Archibald.  Amer.  divine  and  author.  1804 — 1859. 

Alexander,  John  Henry.     American  scientist 1812 — 1867. 

Alexander,  Joseph  Addison.    Son  of  Archibald.    American  theologian 

and  orientalist 1809—1860. 

Alexander,  Stephen.     American  astronomer 1806 — 1883. 

Alexander,  William,  Sir,  Earl  of  Stirling.    Scottish  poet 1580?-1640. 

Alexander,  William,  Lord  Stirling.  Major  general  in  the  American  Revo- 
lutionary army , 1726 — 1783. 

Alexander  the  Great.    King  of  Macedon b.c.356 — 323. 

Alexander  Seve'rus.     Roman  emperor 222 —  235. 

Alexander  TraUlanus  (tr51-T-a'nus).    Greek  medical  writer fl.  6th  c. 

Alexis  (al-gks'is)  I.    Comne'nus.    Emperor  of  the  East 1048?-1118. 

Alexis,  Michaelovitch.    Czar  of  Russia.    Father  of  Peter  the  Great 1629—1676. 

Alexis  (a'lSk'se'),  Paul.     French  writer 1847    . 

Alexis  (ai-Sks'is),  Petrovitch.  Prince  of  Russia.   Sou  of  Peter  the  Great.  1690— 1718. 

Aleyn  (Sl'iu),  Charles.    English  historical  poet . , 1640. 

Alfanl  (al-fa'nee),  Orazio  di  Paris.     Italian  painter 1510?-1583. 

AlfarablUS  (Sl-fa-ra'bT-us).     Latin  name  of  an  Arabian  philosopher '      950. 

AUierl  (al-f  e-a'ree).  Carlo,  Marquis  de  Magliano.    Italian  statesman ....  1827    — . 

AiHerl,  Vittorio,  Count.    Italian  poet 1749—1803. 

Alfonso  (Sl-f Sn'so)  I.    Founder  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy 1094 — 1185. 

Alfonso  I.  of  Castile.    The  Brave 1030—1109. 

Alfonso  Vm.  of  Castile.    The  Noble 1155—1214. 

Alfonso  X.     The  Wise.    King  of  Leon  and  Castile 1226—1284. 

Alford  (awl'ford),  Henry.    Dean  Alford.     English  poet  and  divine 1810 — 1871. 

Alfred  the  ($reat  (Sl'fred).    King  of  the  West  Saxons 849?-  901. 

Algardi  (al-gar'dee),  Alessandro.     Italian  sculptor  and  architect 1602 — 1654. 

Algarotti  (al-ga-rot'tee),  Francesco,  Count.    Ital.  critic  and  philosopher.  1712 — 1764. 

Alger  (Sl'jer ;  but  some  families  of  this  name  pronounce  it  awl'ger),  Wil- 
liam Rounseville.     American  clergyman  and  author 1823  . 

Alghisl  (al-geB'6ee),  Francesco.     Italian  musical  composer 1666 — 1733. 

Alhakem  (al-ha'kem)  II.     Sultan  and  caliph  of  Cordova 913^  976. 

Alhakem-rbn-Atta(al-ha'kem-Ib'n-at'a).   Al-Mokenna.   Ar.  prophet.—      780? 

Alhazan  (al-ha'zan).     Arabian  philosopher  and  mathematician —    1038. 

Allhert  (a'le'bgr'),  Jean  Louis.     French  physician 1766 — 1837. 

All-Bey  (a'lee-ba)   or  Ali-Beg.     Mameluke  chief 1728—1773. 

Allbrandl  (a-le-bran'dee),  Giroiamo.    Sicilian  painter 1470—1524. 

AUghleri  (a-le-ge-a'ree).    See  Dante. 

AU-Ibn-AbU-Tallb  (iilee-ib'n-a'boo-ta'lib).  The  Lion  of  God.  Son- 
in-law  of  Mohammed.    Fourth  Arabian  caliph 602  ?-  661. 

All  Pasha  (a'lee  pa-sha').    Abanian.    Pasha  of  Janina 1741 — 1820. 

Alison  (51'I-son),  Archibald,  Sir.     Scottish  historian  and  essayist 1792 — 1867. 

Alison,  Archibald,  Rev.     Scotch  divine  and  author 1757 — 1839. 

Alison,  William  Pulteney.    Brother  of  Sir  Archibald.    Scottish  phyaiol.1790 — 1859. 

Ali-Weli-Zade  (a'lee-wSl'ee-za'deh).    See  Ali  Pasha. 

Al  Kader  BUlah  (al  ka'der  bil'la).     Caliph  of  Bagdad 947  ?-1031  ? 

Alkmer,  van  (van  alk-mar'),  Hinrik.  German  poet.  [Reynard  the  Fox."]  ^.  \i^8. 

Allacci  Cal-lat'chee)  or  Allatius  (al-la'sht-iSs),  Leone.    Lib.  of  Vatican  1586—1669. 

Allainval,  d'  (dal'HCN'val'),  L^onor  Jean-Christine  Soulas.  French  dra- 
matic poet 1700?-1753. 

AllaiS  (a'la')t  Paul.    French  engraver 1837    . 

Allamand  (a'la'mSN'),  Jean  Nicolas  S^bastien.    French  naturalist 1713 — 1787. 

Allan  (51'an),  David.    Scotch  historical  painter 1744—1796. 

Allan,  John.     American  Revolutionary  patriot 1746 — 1805. 

Allan,  William,  Sir.    Scotch  historical  painter 1782—1850. 

AUard  (S'lar'),  Jean  Frangois.    French  general 1785—1839. 

Allegrl  (al-la'gree),  Gregorio.    Italian  musician  and  composer 1580?-1652. 

AUegri.     See  Correggio,  da. 

Alle&ie  (Sl'en),  Joseph.    English  divine.   [Alarm  to  the  Unconverted.^ . .  1634 — 1668. 

AUemand  (al'mSN'),  Louis  Hector.    French  landscape  painter 1809—1866. 

Allen  (51'en),  Alexander  Viets  Griswold.  American  clergyman  and  author  1841    . 

Allen,  Charles  Grant.     English  naturalist 1848    . 

Allen,  Colonel  Ethan.    American  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war 1737 — 1789. 

Allen,  Ira.    Brother  of  Ethan.    One  of  the  founders  of  Vermont 1751 — 1814. 

Allen,  William.    American  biographer  and  miscellaneous  writer 1784 — 1868. 

Allen,  William  Henry.    American  naval  officer 1784 — 1813. 

Allen,  Alan,  or  AUeyn  (Sl'gn),  William.    English  cardinal 1532—1594. 

AUerton  (Sl'er-ton),  Isaac.    Plymouth  pilgrim 1 583  ?-1659. 

AUetZ  (a'lass'),  Pierre  ^douard.     French  writer 1798—1850. 

Alleyn  (Sl'gn),  Edward.     English  actor  and  philanthropist 1566—1626. 

AlUbone  (51'I-bon),  Samuel  Austin.  American  writer.  [Critical  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Literature.'] 1816 — 1889. 

AUier  (a'le-a'),  Achille.     French  engineer  and  antiquary 1807  ?-1836. 

Allingham  (ai'ing-ham),  Helen  Paterson.    English  water-color  painter.  1848    . 

AlUngham,  WiUiam:    Irish  poet 1828—1889. 

AlUonl  (al-le-o'nee).  Carlo.    Italian  physician  and  botanist 1725 — 1804. 


Born.    Died. 

Allix  (a/leks'),  Pierre.     French  Protestant  theologian 1641 — 1717. 

Allonge  (a'loN'zha'),  Auguste.     French  landscape  painter 1833    . 

AUori  (al-lo'ree),  Alessandro.     Italian  painter 1535 — 1607. 

Allori,  Cristofano.     Son  of  Alessandro.     Italian  painter 1577 — 1621. 

AUou  (ii'loo'),  fidouard.     French  lawyer 1820—1889. 

AUouez  (a'loo'a'),  Claude  Jean.     French  Jesuit  missionary  in  America.  1620 — 1690. 

AUston  (awl'stgn),  Washington.     American  painter 1779 — 1843. 

Almagro,  de  (de  al-ma'gro),  Diego.     Companion  of  Pizarro  in  Peru..  ..1463?-1538. 
Al-IHamun  or  Al-Mamoun(al-ma-moon'),Aben  Abbas  Abdallah.    Ca- 
liph of  Bagdad.     Philosopher  and  astronomer 786 —  833. 

AI-Mansur   or  Al-Mansour  (al-man-soor'),  or  Abu-Amlr-lVIoham- 

med  (a'boo-a'mir-mo-h5m'ed).     Regent  of  Cordova 939 — 1002. 

Al-niansur  or  Al  -  Mansouf,   Abujafar  Abdallah.      Arabian  caliph. 

Founder  of  Bagdad 712?-  775. 

Alma— Tadema  (al'ma-ta-da'ma),  Lourenz  (Eng.  Laurence).    Belgian 

painter  in  England 1836    . 

Almeida,  de  (da  al-ma'e-da),  Brites.    Portuguese  Joan  of  Arc fl.  1386. 

Almeida,  de,  Nicolao  Tolentino.     Portuguese  satirical  poet 1745 — 1811. 

Almelda-Garrett  (al-ma'e-da-gar-r5t'),  Joao  Baptisto  Leituo,  de.    Por- 
tuguese poet 1799 — 1854. 

Almicl  (al-mee'chee),  Camillo.     Italian  writer 1714r— 1779. 

Almodovar  (al-mo-do'var),  Don  Ildefonso  Dias  de  Ribera,  Duke  of. 

Spanish  diplomatist  and  writer 1794. 

Almohades  (51'mo-h5dz).     A  celebrated  Mohammedan  dynasty  (1145—1269). 

Almonde,  van  (van  al-m6n'deh),  Philippus.     Dutch  admiral 1646 — 1711. 

Almonte  (al-mon'ta),  Juan  Nepomuceno.    Mex.  general  and  statesman  .1804 — 1869. 

Almoravldes  (Sl-mo'ra-vldz).     A  Moslem  dynasty  (1041  ?-1145). 

Almciuist  (alm'kwist)"  Karl  Jonas  Ludvig.     Swedish  poet  and  novelist. 1793— 1866. 

Alnwick  (Sn'nik),  William  of,  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  of  Lincoln 1449. 

Alof sen  (a'lof-sen),  Solomon.     Dutch  writer  in  America 1808—1876. 

Alompra  (a-lom'pra).     Founder  of  the  present  dynasty  of  Burmah 1710  ?-1760. 

Alp-Arslan  (alp-ar-sliin').     Seljukian  sultan  of  Persia 1030?-1072. 

Alphand  (al'f  5n'),  Jean  Charles  Adolphe.    French  engineer 1817—1891. 

Alphonso  (Sl-f  Sn'zo).     See  Alfonso. 

Alpln  (Sl'pin),  Prospero.  (io(.  Alpi'nus.)  Italiarfbotan.  and  physician. 1553?-1617. 

Alqui^    de  Rleupeyroux  (al'ke-a'  deh    reuli'pa'roo').  Louise  d'Alq. 

French  authoress ". 1848    . 

Alquler  (al'ke-a'),  Charles  Jean  Marie.     French  diplomatist 1752 — 1826. 

Alsop  (awl'sop),  Richard.     American  poet  and  journalist 1761 — 1815. 

Alstrdmer  or  Alstroemer(al'stri)-mgr),  Jonas.    Swedish  benefactor...  1685 — 1761. 

Altaroohe  (al'ta'rosh'),  Marie  Michel.     French  writer 1811—1884. 

Altdorfer  (alt'dor-fgr),  Albrecht.     German  painter  and  engraver 1480 — 1538. 

Alien,  von  (fon  al'ten),  Karl  August,  Graf.     Hanoverian  general, 1764 — 1840. 

Altenstein,  von  (fon  al'ten-stin),  Karl  Stein,  Baron.   Pruss.  statesman  1770 — 1840. 

Althammer  (alt'ham-er)  ~or  Althamer,  Andreas.     German  divine 1498 — 1564. 

Al*hen   (al'tta'),   Ehau.     Persian  introducer  of  the  madder  plant  into 

France 1711—1774. 

Althorp  (Sl'thorp),  John  Charles.    Viscount  and  Earl  Spencer.    English 

statesman.'. 1782 — 1845. 

Alting  (al'ting),  Jacob.     German  theologian  and  Hebraist 1C18 — 1076. 

Altlssimo  (al-tes'e-mo).     Italian  poet  and  improvvisatore fl.  1514. 

Alva  (al'va)    or  Alba  (al'ba),  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Duke  of. 

Spanish  general  in  the  Netherlands 1508 — 1582. 

AlvaradO,  de  (da  al-va-ra'oo),  Alonzo.     Spanish  conqueror  in  Mexico. 1553. 

AlvaradO,  de,  Pedro.     Spanish  officer,  companion  of  Cortez 1541. 

Alvarez  (al'va-rSz),  Francisco.    Port,  priest,  and  writer  on  Abyssinia. . .  after  1540. 

Alvarez  (al'va-rgth),  Juan.    Mexican  general  and  president 1790 — 1870. 

Alviano  (al-ve-a'no),  Bartolommeo.     Venetian  general 1455 — 1515. 

Alvinczy,  von  (fon  al-vin'tse),  Joseph,  Baron.     Austrian  general 1735 — 1810. 

Alvisi  (al-vee'See),  Giuseppe.    Italian  statesman 1825    . 

Alxinger  (alks'ing-gr),  Johann  Baptist.     German  poet 1755—1797. 

AlZOg  (alt'soG),  Johann  Baptist.    German  Catholic  church  historian 1808 — 1878. 

Amadeo  (a-ma-da'o)  or  Amadei  (a-ma-da'ee),  Giovanni  Antonio.    {Lat. 

Amade'US).    Italian  sculptor 1400?-1474? 

Amadeus  (am-a-de'us),  Jtal.  Amadeo  (a-ma-da'o),  Ferdinando  Maria, 

Duke  of  Aosta,     King  of  Spain,  1870-1873 1845—1890. 

Amalie  (a-ma1e-eh),  or  Amelia,  Anna.    Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar 1739 — 1807. 

Amalteo  (a-™al-ta'o),  Giroiamo.     Italian  physician  and  poet 1500 — 1574. 

Amar  (a'mar'),  Jean  Pierre  Andr^.    French  demagogue 1750 — 1816. 

Amarl  (a-ma'ree),  Michele.    Italian  historian  and  politician 1806 — 1889. 

AmaslS  (a-ma'sis).    King  of  Egypt fl.  B.  o.  525? 

Amati  (a-ma'tee),  Giroiamo.    Italian  antiquary 1768 — 1834. 

Amato  (a-ma'to),  Joao  Rodriguez.     Amatus  Lusitanus.     Portuguese 

physician  and  anatomist 1511 — 1568. 

Amato,  d'   (da -ma 'to),  Giovanni  Antonio.    Jl   Vecchio.     Neapolitan 

painter 1475—1555. 

Amaury  (Wmo'Te'),  or  Amal'ric,  L    King  of  Jerusalem 1136?-1173. 

Amaury  -  Duval  (S'mo'ree'-dii'val'),    Eugene  Emmanuel.     Amaury 

Pineau  Diival.    French  painter 1808—1885. 

Amboise,  d'  (dON'bwaz'),  George.    French  cardinal  and  prime  minister  1460 — 1510. 

Ambrose  (am'broz).  Saint.    Bishop  of  Milan.    Latin  father 340  ?-  397. 

Ameilhon  (a'ma'loN'),  Hubert  Pascal.     French  antiquary 1730 — 1811. 

Amelot  de  la  Houssaye  (am'lo'  dgh  la  oo'sa'),  Abraham  Nicolas. 

French  writer 1634—1706. 

Amelunghi  (a-ma-loon'gee),  Giroiamo.    Italian  burlesque  poet 1547? . 

Amerbach  (a'mer-baK),  Bonif acius.    Oeimau  scholar 1495 — 1562. 

Amerigo  (a-ma-ree'go).    See  Vespucci. 

Amerllng  (a'mer-ltng),  Priedrich.    Austrian  painter 1803 — 1887. 

Am^ro  (a'ma'ro').  Constant.    French  novelist 1832    -^. 

Amersf oordt  (a'mers-f ort),  Jacob.    Dutch  orientalist 1786—1825. 

Ames  (amz),  Fisher.    American  orator  and  statesman 1758 — 1808. 

Ames,  Mary  Clemmer.  Mrs.  Hudson.    American  author 1839 — 1884. 

Amherst  (Sm'grst),  Jeffrey,  Baron.    British  field  marshal 1717—1797. 

Amici  (a-mee'chee),  Giovanni  Battista.    Ital.  optician  and  astronomer. .1786 — 1863. 
Amicls,  de  (dfi  a-mee'chees),  Edmondo.    Italian  traveler  and  writer.  ..1846    .— . 

Amidas  (iim'T-das),  Philip.     English  navigator 1550 — 1618. 

Amlel  (a'me-el')",  Henri  Frgdgric.     Swiss  poet 1821—1881. 

Amigoni  (S-me-go'nee),  Jacopo.    Venetian  historical  painter 1675 — 1752. 

Amiot,  or  Amyot  (a'me-o'),  Joseph  Marie.    French  Jesuit  missionary.. 1718 — 1794. 

Amling  (iim'lTng),  Karl  Gustav.     German  designer  and  engraver 1651 — 1703. 

Amman  (am'an),  Jost,  of  Zurich.     Swiss  engraver  and  painter 1539 — 1591. 

Ammanatl  (Sm-S-na'tee),  Bartolommeo.    Florentine  arch,  and  sculp. ..1511 — 1592. 

Ammen  (Xm'en),  Daniel.     American  rear  admiral 1820    — . 

Ammia'nns,  Mareelli'nus.    Roman  historian 395. 

AmmlratO  (am-e-ra'to),  Scipione.     Italian  historian 1531 — ICOl. 

Ammon  von  (fon  am'on),  Christoph  Friedrich.     Ger.  Prot.  theologian.  1706 — 1849. 

AmmoniUS  (am-mo'nt-us).    JMhotomus.     Alexandrian  surgeon fl.  B.  o.  3d  c. 

Amontons  (ii'moN'toN'),  Guillaume.     Fr.  mathematician  and  inventor. 1063 — 1705. 

Amoretti  (ii-mo-rgt'tee),  Carlo.     Italian  naturalist  and  geographer 1741 — ISIC. 

Ampere  (8N'p8r'),  Andr6  M.arie.    Fr.  electrician  and  scientific  writer..  1775 — 1836. 
Ampere,  Jean  Jacques.    Son  of  preceding.    French  literary  critic 1806 — 1804. 


e,  t,  o,  siXent  ;  a,  o,  ii,  u  (see  p.  1719) ;  II  (s£e  p.  1718,  H  2) ;  g  a;  in  get ;  tii  as  in  thine  ;  I,  n,  fi,  w,  b,  d,  a,  B,  s,  n,  b  (see  p.  1719). 
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Born.    Died. 

Ampthlll  (Smt'hTl),  Odo  ■William  Leopold  Russell,  Baron.    English  di- 
plomatist..  .^ 1S29— 1884. 

Ampudla  (Sm-poo'de-a),  Pedro  de.     Mexican  general .fl.  1840. 

Amsdorf,  von  (fon  ams'dorf),  Nikolaus.     German  Lt/.theran  reformer..  1483 — 1561. 

Amurath  (a-moo-rSt'),  or  murad  (moo'rad),  IV.      The  Turkish  Kero. 

Ottoman  sultan IGIO— 1640. 

Amyot  (a-me-o'),  Jacques.     French  savant,  and  bishop  of  Auxerre 1513 — 1593. 

Amyraut  (a'me'ro'),  Moses.     French  Protestant  theologian 1596 — 1664. 

Anacreon  (a-nSk're-ou).     Greek  lyric  poet B.  c.  563  ?-  478. 

AnaSCO,  de  (da  an-yas'ko),  Juan.     Companion  of  De  Soto  in  Florida. .  .fl.  1540. 

Anasagoras  (an-aks-Sg'o-ras).     Greek  philosopher B.  c.  500—  426. 

Anaxlmander  (an-aks-i-m5n'der).     Greek  philosopher B.  c.  610 —  547. 

AncelOt  (onss'Io'),  Jacques  Arsene  Francois  Polycarpe.      French  dra- 
matic writer 1794 — 1854. 

Anclllon  (SN'se'yoN'),  Johann  Peter  Friedrich.     Prussian  historian 17G7 — 1837. 

Ancona,  d'  (dan-ko'na),  Alessandro.     Italian  author 1835    . 

Ancre,  d'  (doN'kr),  Concino  de' Concini,  Marquis.     Marshal  of  France 1617. 

Andersen  (an'der-sen),  Hans  Christian.    Dan.  novelist  and  story-writer  1805 — 1875. 

Anderson  (Sn'der-sgn),  Alexander.     First  wood  engraver  in  America..  1775— 1870. 

Anderson  (au'der-son),  Johann.    German  publicist 1074 — 1743. 

Anderson  (Sn'der-son),  Mary.     American  actress 1859    . 

Anderson,  Robert.  "  American  general.     Defender  of  Fort  Sumter 1805—1871. 

Andersson  (an'der-son),  Carl  Johan.     Swedish  explorer 1827 — 1867. 

Andrada,  de  (da  an-dra'Da),  Antonio.     Portuguese  Jesuit  missionary. . .  1580 — 1633. 

Andrada  e   Sylva,  d'  (dan-dra'oa  a  sel'va),  Bonifacio  Joz6.     States- 
man of  Brazil 1765—1838. 

Andrse  (an'dra),  Carl  Christopher  Georg.    Danish  statesman  and  mathe- 
matician   1812—1893. 

Andral  (5N'dral'),  Gabriel.     French  physician  and  writer 1797 — 1853. 

Andr^SSy  (on'dra-she),  Gyula,  Count.     Hungarian  statesman 1823 — 1890. 

Andr6  (Sn'dra  or  Sn'dri),  John,  Major.     English  spy 1751 — 1780. 

Andreae  (an-dra'a),  Jacob.     German  Lutheran  theologian 1528 — 1590. 

Andreanl  (an-dra-a'nee),  Andrea.     II  Manluano.     Italian  engraver 1540—1623. 

Andrelnl  (an-dra-ee'nee),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  poet  and  drama- 
tist  1568T-1652. 

Andr^OSSl,  d'  (dSu'dra'o'se'),  Antoine  Franjois,  Count.    French  officer 

and  diplomatist 1761—1828. 

Andres  (an-drSs'),  Juan.     Spanish  Jesuit  writer 1740 — 1817. 

Andrew  (2n'droo),  John  Albion.     Amer.  statesman.     Gov.  of  Mass 1818—1867. 

Andrews  (Sn'drooz),  Ethan  Allen.    American  philologist.    \_Latin-Eng- 

Ksh  Lexicon.} 1787-1853. 

Andrews,  Stephen  Pearl.     Author  and  antislavery  leader 1812 — 1886. 

Andrleus  (SN'dre'uh'),  Francois   Guillaume   Jean    Stanislas.    French 

author 1759—1833. 

Andrieux,  Louis.    French  lawyer  and  statesman 1840    . 

Andronlcus  (an-dro-ni'kus)  I.     Comnenus.    Emperor  of  the  East 1110  ?-1185. 

Andros  (an'dros),  Edmund,  Sir.     Eng.  colonial  governor  in  America. . .  .1637 — 1714. 

Androuet  dU  Cerceaa  (SN'droo'S' dii  sgr'so').  Jacques.     Fr.  architect.  1515— 1584. 

Anel  (a'nel'),  Dominique.     French  oculist  and  surgeon 1678 — 1728. 

Angell  (ivn'ja-lee),  Filippo.     Italian  landscape  painter 1600 — 1646? 

Angelico  (an-jel'e-ko),  Fra  Giovanni.     Guido  di  Pietro.    Dominican 

painter 1387—1455. 

Angelio  da  Barga  (an-jale-o  da  barfa),  Pietro.    Italian  poet 1517 — 1596. 

Angell  (an'jel),  Joseph  Kinnicut.     American  legist 1794 — 1857. 

AngelUCCi  (an-ja-loot'chee),  Angelo.     Italian  author 1820    . 

Angely  (SNzh'le'),  Louis.     German  dramatist 1788  ?-1835. 

Anghlera,  de  (da  an-ge-a'ra),  Pietro  Martire.    Peter  Martyr.    Italian 

statesman  and  historian 1455 — 1526. 

AngluUl  (an-jool'lee),  Andrea.    Italian  philosopher 1837    . 

Anglesey  (Sng'gl-se),  Henry  William  Paget,  Marquis  of.     British  field 

marshal 1768—1854. 

Anglin  (Sng'glin),  Timothy  Warren.    Canadian  statesman 1822    . 

Angoul§me,    d'    (dBN'goo'lam'),   Marie    Theresa  Charlotte,  Duchess. 

Daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette 1778 — 1851. 

Anhalt-Bernburg  (an'halt  bgrn'b63rg),  Christian  I.,  Prince  of.     Ger- 
man statesman  and  warrior 1568 — 1630. 

Anlcet-Bourgeols  (a/ne'sa'-boorzh'wa'),  Augusta.     Fr.  dram,  author..  1806 — 1871. 

AnjOU  (Eng.  Sn'jno;  Fr.  pron.  SN'zhoo'),  Duke  or  Count  of.    Famous 
noble  house  of  France. 

Anna  Comnena  (5n'a  kom-nee'na),  daughter  of  Alexis  I.,  emperor  of 

Constantinople.     Princess  and  Byzantine  historian 1083 — 1148. 

Anne  (Sn).     Queen  of  England   1665—1714. 

Anne  Boleyn.    Sea  Boleyn,  Anne. 

Annesley  (SuzlT),  Arthur,  Earl  of  Anglesey.     English  statesman 1614 — 1686. 

AnquetU-Duperron   (Suk'tel'-du'par'roN'),  Abraham  Hyacinths.     Fr. 

orientalist 1731—1805. 

Ansaldi  (an-sal'dee),  Casto  Iimocenzio.     Ital.  theologian  and  antiquary  1710 — 1779. 

Anscarlus  (an-ska'rl-us).     The  Apostle  of  the  North.    Missionary  to 

Scandinavia 801  ?-  8G4. 

Anselm  (Sn'selm)  or  Anselmo  (an-sSl'mo),  Saint.    Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. .  r 1033T-1109. 

Anselme  (oN'sSlm'),  Antoine.    French  preacher  and  poet 1652 — 1737. 

Anselme,  or  Ansel  (5N'sel'),  of  Laon.    Theologian  and  teacher 1050?-1117. 

Anselmo  (an-sgl'mo).  Saint.     Bishop  of  Lucca 103fi?-1086. 

Anson  (Sn'son),  George,  Lord.     English  navigator , 1697 — 1762. 

Anspach   (Sn'spak),  Frederick   Riuehart.    Lutheran   clergyman   and 

writer 1815—1867. 

Ansted  (Sn'sted),  David  Thomas.     English  geologist 1814 — 1880. 

Anster  (an'ster),  John.     Irish  poet I793 — 1867. 

An'Struther  {popularly  an'ster),  John,  Sir.     Chief  justice  of  Bengal. .  .1753—1811 . 

Antar  (an'tar)  or  Al5.tarall  (an'ta-ra).    Arabian  chief  and  poet fl.  500  ? 

Anthon  (an'thon),  Charles.     American  classical  scholar 1797 — 1867. 

Anthony  (Sn'to-nl ),  Saint.     Egyptian  founder  of  monachism 251—  356  ? 

Anthony,  Saint,  of  Padua.     Franciscan  monk 1195 — 1231. 

Anthony,  Susan  Brownell.     Woman's-suffrage  advocate 1820    . 

Antlgonus  (an-tTg'o-nus).    Cyclops.     Gen.  of  Alexander  the  Great  B.  c.  382—  301. 

Antlochns  (an-tl'o-kus).     The  Great.    King  of  Syria B.  c.  237—  187. 

AntlochUS.    Epiphanes.    King  of  Syria b.  c.  200?-  164? 

Antipater  (an-tTp'a-ter).    Regent  of  Macedonia b.  c.  —      319. 

Antiphon  (5n'tT-f on).     Athenian  orator B.  c.  480 —  411. 

Antisthenes  (an-tls'the-neez).    Greek  Cynic  philosopher fl.  b.  0.  400  ? 

Antoine  (oN'twan'),  Jacques  Denis.     French  artist 1733—1801. 

Antona-Traversl  (an-to'na-tra-var'see),  Camillo.    Italian  author 1857    . 

Antonelll  (an-to-nSl'lee),  Giacomo.     Italian  cardinal 1806—1876. 

Antonello  da  Messina  (an-to-nal1o  da  mes-see'na),  Antonio.    Italian 

painter 1444?-1493? 

Antoninus  (an-to-ni'nus),  Marcus  Auralius.  Roman  emperor  and  philos- 
opher    121—  180. 

Antoninus  Plus  (an-to-nl'nus  pi'us).     Roman  emperor 86 —  161. 

Antonio  de  SedUla  (an-to'ne-o  da  sa-del'ya),   called  Pire  Antoine. 

Spanish  priest  in  New  Orleans 1730T-1829. 


Bom.    Died. 

Antonio  (an-to'ue-o),  Nicolao.     Spanish  bibliographer  and  critic 1617— 1GS4. 

AntOniUS  (an  to'nt-us),  Marcus.     Mark  Antony.     Roman  general ...  B.  c.  83 —    30. 

Anvllle,  d'  (dSN'vel'),  Jean  Baptiste  Bourguignon.     French  geographer  1697 — 1782. 

Anwari  (au'wa-i-ee).     Persian  lyric  poet 1200? 

Anzengruber  (iiut'sen-groo'ber),  Ludwig.     Austrian  dramatist 1839—1889. 

Ap^osal-Ts6re  (op'H-chi-cha'ra)  or  Apatzal  (op'at-sl),  Jan.  Hungarian 

scholar 1621—1659. 

Apelles  (a-pel'eaz).    Famous  Greek  painter fl.  b.  c.  330. 

Apian  (a'pe-an),  Peter.    German  mathematician  and  astronomer 1495— 1552. 

Aplcius  (a-pTsh'I-us),  Marcus  Gabius.     Roman  epicure 14 —    37. 

Apollinarls  (a-pol-T-na'ris).     Tfie  Younger.    Bishop  of  Laodicaa fl.  362. 

ApoIUnaris  SidO'niUS  (sI-do'nT-us),  Caius  Sollius,  Saint.    Roman  pa- 
trician, bishop,  and  poet 431  ?    489. 

ApollOdorus  (a-pol-o-do'rus).     The  Shadower.     Athenian  painter b.  C.  440. 

Apollonius  Tyanasos  (5p-<rl-lo'ni-us  ti-a-ne'us).     Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher  fl.  1st  c. 

Appiani  (ap-pe-a'nee),  i!..idrea.     Italian  painter 1754 — 1817. 

Applegath  (Sp'l-gath),  Augustus.    English  inventor  of  vertical  printing 

press ^ 1788—1871. 

Appleton  (Sp'l-ton),  Charles  Edward  Cutts  Birchall.     English  journal- 
ist.    Founder' of  Academy 1841—1879. 

Appleton,  Daniel.     Founder  of  publishing  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co..  .1785 — 1849 

Appleton,  Samuel.     American  merchant  and  philanthropist 1766 — 1853. 

Appleton,  Thomas  Gold.     American  author  and  dilettant 1812—1884. 

AproslO  (a-pro'se-o),  Angelico.     Italian  writer  and  monk 1607 — 1G81. 

ApulelUS  (ap-u-lee'y us).    Roman  satirist  and  philosopher fl.  130  '. 

A(lUila  (Sk'wl-la).     Ponticus.     Greek-Jewish  proselyte.    Translator  of 

the  Old  Testament fl.  117—  138': 

AllUila  (a'kwe-la),  Caspar.     Adler.     German  Protestant  theologian 1488—1560. 

Aquinas  (a-kwi'nas),  Saint  Thomas.     The  Angelic  Doctor.     Italian  scho- 
lastic teacher. . .» 1224  ?-1274i 

Arabl,  or  Araby,  Pasha  (ii-ra'bee  pa-sl.a').    Ahmed-El-Arabi.    Egyp- 
tian revolutionary  leader 1839    . 

AragO  (ar'a-go,  a'ra'go',  or  a-ra'go),  Dominique  Francois  Jean.     French 

astronomer  and  physicist 1786—1853. 

Aram  (a'ram),  Eugene.     English  scholar.     Executed  for  murder 1704 — 1759. 

Aranda  (a-ran'dS),  Pedro  Pablo  Abarca  y  Bolca,  Don,  Count  of.    Spanish 

diplomatist  and  statesman 1719 — 1798. 

Arany  (5r'6S),  Jinos.     Hungarian  poet 1817—1882. 

Araujo  de  AzevedO   (a-row'zho  dfi  a-za-va'do),  Antonio.     Portuguese 

statesman 1754 — 1817. 

Arbogast  or  Arbogaste  (ar'bo'gasf)   Louis  Francois  Antoine.    French 

mathematician 1759—1803. 

Arbogast  or  Arbogastes  (ar-bo-gSs'teez).    Roman  general 394. 

ArbOiS,  d',  de  Jubainville   (dar'bn  a' dch  zhu'bSN'vel'),  Marie  Henri. 

French  archaeologist 1827    . 

ArbUtlmot   (ar'buth-uot),  John.     British  author  and  physician 1667 — 1735. 

Arc,  Jeanne  d'  (zhiin  dark').     See  Joan  of  Arc 1411?-1431. 

Archdale  (arch'dal),  John.     Governor  of  North  Carolina fl.  1695. 

ArchenhOlZ  (ar'ken-holts),  Johann  Wilhelm.     German  writer 1743 — 1812. 

ArchilOChUS  (ar-kil'o-kus).     Grec'an  lyric  poet  of  Pares B.  c.  714?-  676. 

Archimedes  (ar-kl-me'deez).     Greek  mathematician B.C.  287?-  212. 

Arco,  del  (dSl  iir'ko),  Alonzo.     Spanish  painter 1625 — 1700. 

Arcon,  d'  (dar'soN'),  Jean  Claude  il^onore  le  Michaud.    Fr.  engineer..  1733— 18C0. 

Aroitl  (Sr-dee'tee),  Luigi.     Italian  musical  composer 1822    . 

Ardshlr  Babegan  (ard-sheer'  ba'beh-gan).     King  of  Persia 200; 

Arend  (a'rSnt),  Johannes  Pieter.     Dutch  historian 1796 — 1855. 

AreschOUg  (a're-shooo),  Johan  Edvard  A.     Swedish  botanist 1811     . 

Areson  (a'reh-son),  Jou.     Icelandic  poet  and  R.  C.  bishop 1484 — 1550. 

Aretin,  von"  (fon  a-reh-teen'),  Johaun  Christoph  Anton  Maria,  Baron. 

German  writer . . ." 1772—1824. 

Aretlno  (a-rS-tee'uo),  Pietro.     Italian  satirist 1492 — 1557. 

AreZZO  (a-ret'so),  Tommaso.     Italian  cardinal  and  statesman 1756 — 1835. 

Argall  (ar'gal),  Samuel,  Sir.    Deputy  governor  of  Virginia 1572 — 1626. 

Argand  (iir'fand  ;  Fr.  pron.  ar'giSH'),  Aimg.    Swiss  physician  and  chem- 
ist.    Inventor  of  the  Argaud  lamp 1755 — 1803. 

Argelander  (ar'geh-liin-der),  Friedrich  Wilhelm  August.    Prus.  astron.1799 — 1875. 

Argens,  d'   (dar'zhoN'),  Jean  Baptiste  de  Boyer,  Marquis.    French  sol- 
dier and  writer 1704—1771. 

Argensola,  fie  (da  ar-HSn-so'Ia),  Lupercio-Leonardo.    Span,  lyric  poet..  1563  ?-1613. 

Argenson,    d'  (dar'zhBN'toN'),  Marc  Antoine.    Bene  de  Pavlmy.    Fr. 

author 1722—1787. 

ArgOUt,  d'  (dar'goo'),  Antoine  M.  A.,  Count.     French  financier 1782 — 1858. 

Arglielles   (ar-gwSl'ygs),  Auguttin.     Spanish  minister  of  state 1775—1844. 

ArguellO  (ar-gwSl'yo),  Luis  Antonio.     Governor  of  California 1784 — 1830. 

Argyll  or  Argyle    (ar-gn'),  Archibald  Campbell,  eighth  earl  and  first 

marquis  of.     (See  Campbell.)    Partisan  of  Cromwell.    Beheaded. .  .1598 — 1661. 

Argyll  or  Argyle,  Archibald  Campbell,  ninth  earl  of.    Confederate  of 

Monmouth.     Beheaded 1620?-1686. 

Argyll   or  Argyle,  George  John  Douglas  Campbell,  eighth  duke  of. 

British   statesman  and  author 1823    . 

AriostO  (a-re-os'to),  Ludovico.    Famous  Italian  poet 1474—1533. 

Arista  (a-rts'ta),  Mariano.      Mexican  general  and  president 1802 — 1855. 

Aristarchus  (Sr-is-tartus),  of  Samothrace.    Greek  gram,  and  critic . .  died  b.  c.  150  ? 

Aristides  (Sr-is-ti'deez).   The  Just.    Athenian  statesman  and  general  b.  c. 468  ? 

ArlBtippus  (5r-is-tip'us).     Greek  philosopher B.C. 380? 

Aristophanes  (ar-is-tof'a-neez).     Comic  poet  of  Greece B.C.  444?-  380? 

Aristotle  (5r'is-tot-l).     Greek  philosopher B.  c.  384 —  322. 

Arius  (a-ri'us,  commonly  a'rl-us).    Greek  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and 

founder  of  Arianism 280  .-  336. 

Arkwilght  (ark'rit),  Richard,  Sir.     Inventor  of  spinning  jenny 1732—1792. 

ArlottO  (ar-lot'to),  Mainardi.     II  Piovano.     Italian  burlesque  poet 1395—1483. 

Armagnac,  d'  (dar'man'yakO,  Bernard,  Count.     Constable  of  France. . .  1352 ?-1418. 

Armand  (ar'mSN'),  Charles,  Count.     Assumed  name  of  Armand  Tuffin, 

marquis  de  la  Rouarie.     French  soldier  in  the  American  Revolution  1756—1793. 

Armand-Dumaresq.  (ar'moN'-dii'ma'resk'),  Charles  Edouard.     French 

military  painter •_ a^c\     iqqi 

Annengaud  (ar'moN'go'),  Jacques  Eugene.     French  engineer 1810 — 1891. 

Armfelt  (arm'fglt),  Gustaf  Mauritz.     Swedish  lieut.  gen.  and  courtier. .  1757—1814. 

Arminius  (ar-mTn'T-fis),  Jacobus.     Jacob  Harmen.     Dutch  theologian.  1560 — 1609. 

Annitage  (ar'mT-tej),  Edward.    English  painter 1817     1890. 

Armstead  (arm'sted),  Henry  Hugh.     English  sculptor ^^na?  17^' 

Armstrong  (arm'strong),  John.     British  poet  and  physician 1709.-17/9. 

Armstrong,  John.     Officer  in  the  American  Revolution,  statesman,  and 

writer.     Author  of  "  Newburg  Letters  " 1758 — 1843. 

Armstrong,  Wm.  George,  Sir.    English  inventor.    [Armstrong  gun.}. .  ."^Wi 

Amaldus  de  Villa  Nova  (ar-nSl'dus  deh  yeVA  no'va).     French  phy- 
sician, theologian,  astrologer,  and  alchemist 1235  ?-1314. 

Amason  (ar'na-son),  Jon.     Icelandic  author 1819 — 1888. 

Arnaud  (ar'no') ,  Henri.     Pastor  and  leader  of  the  Waldenses 1G41 — 1721. 

Amauld  (ar'no'),  Ang^lique.     French  nun  and  writer 1624 — 1684. 


a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  long;  a,  e,  5,  less  prolonged;  a,  5, 1,  0,  iS,  short;  a,  g,  i,  o,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  fall ;  th§re,  term  ;  fSr,  food,  fa6t ;  ffirl ;  ow  as  in  cow  :  ch  as  in  cMn: 
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Born.    Died. 

Arnanld  (ar'no'),  Antoine.     The  Great.     French  pliiloeoplier 1C12— 1G94. 

Arnault  (ar'no'),  Vincent  Antoine.     French  author 17CG— 1834. 

Arnd  (arut),  Johann.     German  Lutlieran  theologian  and  writer 1555 — 1G21. 

Arndt  (arnt),  Ernst  Moritz.     German  poet 1769 — ISCO. 

Arne  (arn),  Thomas  Augustine.     English  musician  and  composer 1710—1778. 

Arngrlmsson  (arn'grim-son),  Eystein.     Icelandic  poet.     \_Lily.'\ 13G1  ? 

Arnlm  (ar'nlm),  Elisabeth  or  Bettina.     German  authoress 1785 — 1859. 

Arnim,  Harry  Karl  Kurt  Eduard,  Count.     Prussian  diplomatist 1824 — 1881. 

Arnlm,  von  (ton  ar'nlm),  Hans  Georg  von  Aruim-Boytzenburg.  Ger- 
man diplomatist  and  general 1581 — 1G41. 

Arnlm,  von,  Ludwig  Joachim.     German  poet 1781 — 1831. 

Amoblus  (ar-no'bi-us),  Afer.     Elietorician  of  Nuniidia fl.  290? 

Arnold  (ar'nold)  of  Brescia,  or  Arnaldo  (ar-nal'do).     Italian  reformer.——     1155. 

Arnold,  Arthur.     English  social  reformer 1833    . 

Arnold,  Benedict.     American  general  in  tlie  Revolution,  and  ti-altor 1741 — 1801. 

Arnold,  Edwin,  Sir.    English  poet.     {^Light  of  Asia.'\ 1832    

Arnold,  John.     English  horologer  and  inventor 1736 — 1799. 

Arnold,  Matthew.     Son  of  Thos.  Arnold.     English  poet  and  essayist. .  .1822— 1888. 

Arnold,  Samuel  Greene.     Rhode  Island  historian 1821 — 1881. 

Arnold,  Thomas  (of  Rugby).     English  teacher  and  historian 1795 — 1842. 

Arnold,  Thomas  Kerchever.     English  editor  of  school  classics 1800 — 1853. 

Arnold  von  Wlnkelrled  (ar'nold  von  wingk'el-reed ;  Ger.  pron.  ax'iiolt 

f on  wink'el-reet).     Swiss  patriot 1386  ? 

Arnott  (ar'not),  Neil.    Scottish  physician  and  natural  philosopher 1788?-1874. 

Arnoul  (ax'noo').     Bishop  of  Lisieux  and  writer 1182. 

Arnould  (ar'noo'),  Ambrose  Marie.     Fr.  political  economist  and  author. 1750— 1812. 

Arnould-Plessy    (ar'noo'-pla'see').     Called  Jeanne  Sylvanie  Plessy. 

French  actress 1819    . 

Aromatarl,  degU  (dal'yee  a-ro-ma-ta'ree),  Giuseppe.     Italian  physician 

and  naturalist 1586  ?-1660. 

Arouet  (ii'rcJo-a').     See  Voltaire. 

Arpad  (ar'pad).     Founder  of  the  Hungarian  monarchy 869 —  907. 

Arreboe  (ar'eh-bo'eh),  Anders  Christensen.     Danish  poet 1587 — 1637. 

Arrhenius  (Sr-ree'iu-us),  Clas,  or  Claudius.     Swedish  historian 1G27 — 1695. 

Arrlan  (Sr'i-.jn),  Flavius.     Greek  historian 146 —  170. 

Arrlaza  (iir-re-a'tha),  Juan  Bautista.     Spanish  poet 1770 — 1837. 

Arrivabene  (ar-ree-va-ba'na),   Giovanni,  Count.      Italian  patriot  and 

e.xile 1787—1881. 

Arrom  (ar'rom),  Cecilia  Francisca  Josefa,  born  Boehl  de  Faber  (bbl  deh 

f a'ber).    Feman  Cabellero.     Spanish  novelist " .  1797—1877. 

Arrowsmlth  (Sr'o-smitli),  Aaron.     English  geographer 1750—1823. 

Arrowsmlth,  John.     English  Puritan  divine 1G02— 1659. 

Arsaces  (iir'sa-seez,  or  ar-sa'seez).     Founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Parthia.  d.  B.  c.  250  ? 

Arsinoe  (ar-sTn'o-e).     Daughter  of  Ptolemy  I. ,  king  of  Egypt B.  c.  316  ? 

Artaud  (ar'to'),  Nicolas  Louis.     French  writer  and  Greek  scholar 1794 — 1861. 

Artaxerxes  (ar'taks-erks'eez)  I.    Longim'anus.     King  of  Persia. .  .B.C. 425. 

Artaxerxes  II.     Mnemon.     King  of  Persia B.C. 3G2. 

Artedl  (ar-ta'dee),  Peter.     Swedish  naturalist 1705—1735. 

Artemisia  (ar-te-mish'I-a).     Queen  of  Halicaruassus fl.  B.  o.  480. 

Artemisia.     Consort  of  Mausolus,  Prince  of  Caria fl.  B.  c.  350? 

Arteveld,  van  (van  ar'ta-velt),  or  Artevolde  (ar'ta-vSl-deh),  Jacques 
or  Jacmart,  Eng.  Jacob.  Brewer  of  Ghent.  "Popular  leader  of 
Ghent 1300  ?-1345. 

Arteveld,  van,  Philip.     Son  of  preceding.     Chief  of  the  insurrection  in 

Flanders 1340—1382. 

Arthur  (ar'thur).     British  king,  and  hero  of  the  Round  Table fl.  5th  or  6th  c. 

Arthur,  Chester  Alan.     Twenty-first  President  of  the  United  States 1830—1886. 

Arthur,  Timothy  Shay.     American  story-writer 1809 — 1885. 

Artigas  (ar-tee'gas),  Jos6.     Dictator  of  Uruguay 1755 — 1851 . 

Arundel  (Sr'un-del),  Thomas.     Archbishop  of  Canterbury 1353 — 1413. 

Arvieux,  d'  (dar've'uh'),  Laurent,  Chevalier.     French  orientalist 1635 — 1702. 

Aryabhatta  (ar-ya-bat'a)  or  Aryabahr  (ar-ya-banr').  Hindoo  math- 
ematician and  astronomer.    Earliest  knovpn  algebraist fi.  5th  c. 

Asbjiirnsen  (as-byorn'sen),  Peter  Christian.     Norwegian  author 1812 — 1885. 

Asbury  (as'ber-i^,  Francis.     First  Methodist  bishop  in  America 1745 — 1816. 

Ascham  (Ss'kam),  Roger.     Instructor  of  Queen  Elizabeth 1515 — 1568. 

Asclepiades  (as-kle-pl'a-deez),  Bithy'nus.     Greek  physician B.  c. 124? 

Aselli  (a-Sel'lee)  or  Aselllo  (ii-sel'le-o),  Gasparo.    Italian  anatomist 1580?-1626. 

Asfandiyar  (as-foon-dee-yar').     Persian  hero.     See  Isfandiyak. 

Asgill  (Ss'gil),  Charles,  Sir.     English  general 1762—1823. 

Ashburner  (ash'burn-er),  Charles  Albert.     American  geologist 1854 — 1889. 

Ashburnham  (ash'burn-am),  John.     English  Royalist 1603 — 1671. 

Ashburton,  Alexander  Baring,  Lord.     Eng.  financier  and  diplomatist ..  1774 — 1848. 

Ashe  (Ssh),  John.     American  Revolutionary  patriot 1721 — 1781. 

Ashe,  Thomas.      English  poet 1836—1889. 

Ash'e,  Ash'i,  or  As'ser,  Rab.     Jewish  savant.     Author  or  compiler  of 

the  Gemara  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud 353 —  427. 

Ashmole  (Ssh'mol),  Elias.     English  antiquary 1617—1692. 

Ashmun  (ash'mun),  Jehudi.     American  philanthropist 1794 — 1828. 

Ashpitel  (Ssh'pit-el),  Arthur.     English  architect  and  archaeologist 1807 — 1869. 

Asinarl  (a-Se-na'ree),  Federigo.     Count  of  Camerano.     Italian  poet 1527—1576. 

Askew,  Ascough  (Ss'ku),  or  Ayscough  (as'ku),  Anne.  English  Luth- 
eran martyr 1521 — 1546. 

Asoka  (a-so'ka).     King  of  Magadha,  India B.  c.  223. 

A3pasia"(as-pa'shT-a)  of  Miletus.     Mistress  of  Pericles B.  c.  470  ? — 410  ? 

Asper  (as'per),  Hans.     Swiss  painter 1499 — 1571. 

Aspertini  (as-per-tee'nee),  Amico.     Bolognese  painter 1474 — 1552. 

Asc[Uini  (as-kwee'nee),  Fabiano,  Count.     Italian  rural  economist 1726 — 1818. 

Assarotti  (Ss-sa-rot'tee),  Ottavio  Giovanni  Battista.     Italian  priest,  and 

teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 1753 — 1829. 

Assas,  d'  (da'sa'),  Nicolas,  Chevalier.     Fr.  captain  of  regt.  of  Auvergne. 1760? 

Assemani  (as-sa-mii'nee),  Giuseppe  Simone.     Syrian  orientalist 1687 — 1768. 

Assen  (as'sen),  Cornells  Jacobus.     Dutch  legist 1788 — 1859. 

Asser  (iis'er^,  John.     English  bishop.     Biographer  of  Alfred  the  Great . 909. 

Assheton"(ash'tun),  William.     English  divine 1641—1711. 

AssoUant  (S'so'Ion'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  novelist 1827— 188G. 

Ast  (ast),  Georg  Anton  Friedrich.     German  scholar  and  teacher 177C — 1841. 

Astbury  (Ssfber-T),  John,  of  Shelton.     English  potter 1688  ?-l 743. 

Astell  (as'tel),  Mary.     English  authoress 1668—1731. 

Astle  (asl),  Thomas.     English  antiquary 1735 — 1803. 

Astley  (Sst'li),  Jacob,  Sir,  Lord.    English  Royalist  general 1579—1652. 

Astor  (as'tor),  John  Jacob.     American  capitalist.     Founder  of  the  Astor 

Library'in  New  York 1763—1848. 

Astor,  William  Backhouse.     Son  of  John  Jacob.     American  capitalist..  1792— 1875. 

Astruc  (as'triik'),  Jean.     French  medical  writer  and  teacher 1G84 — 17GG. 

Atahualpa  (a-ta-hwal'pa)  or  Atabalipa  (a-ta-ba-le'pii).    Last  Inca  king 

of  Peru 1533. 

Athanasius  (Sth-a-na'shT-us),  Saint.     Greek  fatlier  of  the  church 296?-  373. 

Athelstan  or  JEtiielstan  (Sth'el-stiJn).    King  of  England 895?-  940. 

Athenagoras  (ath-e-nag'o-ras).     Greek  philosoi)lier fl.  1G8. 

Ath^nas  (a'tS'nas'),  Pierre  Louis.     French  rural  economist 1752—1829. 


Born.    Died. 

Atkinson  (at'kin-son),  Edward.     American  writer  on  political  economy.  1827    . 

Atkinson,  Joseph  Beavington.     English  art  critic 1822 — 1886. 

Atkinson,  Thomas  Witlam.    Englisli  landscape  painter  and  traveler 1799 — 1861. 

Atlee  (at'lee),  Washington  Samuel.     American  surgeon  and  writer 1808 — 1878. 

Atondo  y  Antillon   (a-ton'do  e   iin-tel-yon'),   Don  Isidore.      Spanish 

admiral,  and  explorer  of  Lower  California fl.  1683. 

AttSr-Ferld-ed-Din  (at-tawr'-feh-reed'-ed-deen').     Persian  poet 1119 — 1202. 

Atterbom  (at'er-bom),  Peter  Daniel  Amadeus.     Swedish  poet 1790 — 1S55. 

Atterbury  (at'er-ber-T),  Francis.     Bishop  of  Rochester 1662—1732. 

Atticus  (St'T-kus),  Titus  Pomponius.     Roman  philosopher B,  c.  109 —    32. 

Attila  (at'i  I-a).     The  Scourge  of  God.    King  of  the  Huns 454. 

Attucks  (St'tuks),  Crispus.    Mulatto  leader  killed  in  the  Boston  mas- 
sacre  1770. 

AttWOOd  (af  w66d),  George.     English  mathematician 1746—1807. 

Auber  (o'bgr'),  Charles  Auguste,  Abb(5.     French  poet  and  archaeologist. 1804— 1892. 

Auber,  Daniel  FranQOis  Esprit.    French  musician  and  composer 1782 — 1871. 

Aubert  (o'bgr'),  Jean  Louis,  Abb6.     French  poet,  critic,  and  fabulist. .  .1731—1814. 

Aubert  dU  Bayet  (o'bSr'  dii  bS'ya'),  Jean  Baptiste  Annibal.     French 

general 1759—1797. 

Aubertin  (o'ber'taN'),  Charles.     French  professor  and  author 1825    . 

Aubery  (o'bre'),  Antoine.     French  historical  writer 1616— 1G95. 

Aubignac  (o'ben'yiik'),  Frangois  Hedelin,  Abb^.     French  dramatist 1604—1676. 

Aublgn^,    d'   (do'ben'ya'),   Theodore   Agrippa.     French  historian  and 

satiric  poet 15,50—1630. 

Aublet  (o'bla'),  Jean  Baptiste  Christophe  Fus^e.     French  botanist 1720—1778. 

Aubrey  (aw'brl ),  John.     English  topographer  and  antiquary 1G2C — 1G97. 

Aubry  (o'bre'),  Claude  Charles,  Count  de  la  Boucharderie.   Fr.  general. 1773— 1813. 

Aubry-Lecompte  (o'bre'leh-koNf),  Hyacinthe  Louis  Victor  Jean  Bap- 
tiste.    French  engraver 1797—1858. 

Aubusson,  d'  (do'bii'soN'),  Pierre.    French  warrior  and  statesman 1423 — 1503. 

Auchmuty  (5k'mu-ti),  Samuel.     American  divine  and  Loyalist 1722—1777. 

Auchmuty,  Samuel,  Sir.     Son  of  preceding.     British  general 1756 — 1822. 

Auckland  (awk'land),  George  Eden,  Earl  of.    Gov.  general  of  India 1784—1849. 

Audebert  (od'ber'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  naturalist  and  engraver 1759 — 1800. 

Audenaerde,  van  (van  ow-deh-nar'deh),  Robert.     Flemish  painter  and 

engraver '. '. ]  663—1743. 

Audiffredl  (ow-def-fra'dee),  Giovanni  Battista.   Italian  astronomer 1714—1794. 

Audlffret,    d'  (do'de'frS'),    Charles    Louis    Gaston,   Marquis.     French 

financier  and  senator 1787 — 1878. 

Audiffret-Pasquier  d'    (do'de'fra'-pas'ke-a'),  Edm6  Armand  Gaston, 

duke.    French  politician 1823    . . 

Audiguier,  d'  (do'de'ge'S'),  Vital,  Sieur  de  la  M^nor.     French  poet 1569?-1624. 

Audley  (avyd'lT),  Thomas,  Baron.     Lord  chancellor  of  England 1488 — 1544. 

Audouin  (o'dSS'SN'),  Jean  Victor.     French  entomologist 1797 — 1841. 

Audran  (o'droN'),  G(5rard.     French  historical  engraver 1640—1703. 

Audreln  (o'draN'),  Yves  Marie.     French  ecclesiastic  and  politician 1750?-1800. 

Audsley  (awdz'h),  George  Aschdown.     English  architect 1838    . 

Audubon  (aw'du-bon),  John  James.    American  ornithologist 1780 — 1851. 

Auenbrugger  von  Auenbrug  (ow'en-brooo-er  fon  ow'eu-brooo),  Leo- 
pold.    Physician  at  Vieima,  and  inventor  of  percussion 1722 — 1809. 

Auer  (ow'er),  Anton.     Bavarian  porcelain  painter 1777 — 1814. 

Auerbach"(ow'er-baK),  Berthold.     German  Jewish  novelist 1812 — 1882. 

Auersperg  (ow'er-sperg),  Adolph  William  Daniel,  Prince.     Austrian 

statesman  ..." ■ 1821—1885. 

Auersperg,  von  (fon  ow'er-sperc),  Anton  Alexander,  Count.     Anasta- 

sius  Griin.     German  poet 1806 — 1876. 

Auffenberg,  von  (fou  owfen-bSro),  Joseph,  Baron.     German  dramatic 

poet " 1798—1857. 

Aufrecht  (ow'frStt),  Theodor.     German  orientalist 1821    . 

Auger  (o'zha'),  Athanase,  Ahbi.     French  political  and  classical  writer.  1734— 1792. 

Auger,  Hippolyte  Nicolas  Just.     French  novelist 1797—1881. 

Augereau   (ozh'ro'),   Pierre  FrauQois    Charles,   Duke    of    Castiglione. 

Marshal  of  France 1757-1816. 

Augier  (o'zhe-a'),  Guillaume  Victor  "tmUe.   French  dramatist  and  poet.  1820— 1889. 

Auguis  (o/ges'),  Pierre  Jean  Baptiste.     French  revolutionist 1742—1810. 

Augurelli  (ow-goo-r51'lee),  Giovanni  Aurelio.     Italian  Latin  poet 1454?-1537. 

AugUSti  (ow-gdos'tee),  Christian  Johann  Wilhelm.   German  theologian. 1771— 1841. 

AugUStln  (o'giis'tSN'),  Jean  Baptiste  Jacques.     Fr.  miniature  painter ..  1759 — 1832. 

Augustine  or  Austin,  Saint.    Apostle  of  the  English 607  ? 

Augustine,  Saint  (sant  aw'gus-tin).    Numidian  bishop  of  Hippo 354 —  430. 

AugUStinus  (-ti'nus),  Antonius.     Archb.  of  Tarragona.     Spanish  jurist.  1516 ?-1586. 

Augustus  Caesar  (aw-gfis'tus  see'zar).    First  Roman  emperor. .  .B.  c.  63— A.  D.  14. 

Augustus  I . ,  Frederick.     Elector  of  Saxony,  and  king  of  Poland 1 670—1733. 

AuUch  (ow'liK),  Ludvik.     Hungarian  general 1792 — 1849. 

Aulnaye,  de  1'  (deh  lo'na'),  Francois  Henri  Stanislas.     French  writer ..  1739— 1830. 

Aulnoy    (o'nwa'),  Marie  Catherine  Jumelle  de  Bemeville,  Countess  of. 

French  authoress.     [Fairy  Tales.] 1650?-1705. 

Aumale,  d'  (do'mal'),  Charles  de  Lorraine,  Due.    A  chief  of  the  League.  1554—1631. 

Aumale,  d',  Henri  Eugene  Philippe  Louis  d'Orl^ans,  Due.    French  gen- 
eral.   Son  of  King  Louis  Philippe 1822    . 

Aumont,  d'  (do'moN'),  Jean.     French  general  and  marshal 1522 — 1595. 

Aurangzeb,  Aurungzebe,  or  Aurungzeb  (c'rung-zel/  or  -zab').     Em- 
peror of  Hindostan.     Alamgir  I. 1619 — 1707. 

Aurelian  (aw-re'll-an),  Claudius  Domitius.     Roman  emperor 212?-  275. 

Aurelio  (ow-ra'le-o),  Giovanni  Muzio.     Italian  Latin  poet fl.  1520. 

Aure'liUS  Antoni'nus,  Marcus.     See  Antoninus,  M.  Aurelius. 

Aurelle  de  Paladines,    d'   (do'rSl'  deh    pii'la'deen'),    Claude    Michel 

Louis.     French  general ~. 1804-1877. 

Aurispa  (ow-res'pa),  Giovanni.     Italian  writer  and  scholar 1369 — 1459. 

Aurivillius  (aw-rT-vTl'T-us),  Carl.     Swedish  orientalist 1717 — 1786. 

Ausonius  (aw-so'nt-us),  Decimus  Magnus.    Latin  poet  and  teacher 310?-  392. 

Austen  (aws'ten),  Jane,  Miss.     English  novelist 1775 — 1817. 

Austin  (aws'tiii),  Alfred.     English  poet  and  critic 1835    . 

Austin,  Sarah,  born  Taylor.     English  writer  and  translator 1793 — 1867. 

Austin,  Stephen  F.     Pounder  of  the  first  colony  of  Texas 1790?-1836. 

Autenrieth,  von  (fon  ow'ten-reet),  Johann  Hermaim  Ferdinand.     Ger- 
man pliysician  and  medical  writer 1772 — 1835. 

Autran  (o'troN'),  Joseph.     French  poet 1813— 1S77. 

Auvergne,  d'  (do'vgrn'),  Pierre.     French  troubadour 1215? 

Auvray  (o'vrS'),  Felix.     French  painter 1800-1833. 

Auzout  (o'zoo'),  Adrien.     French  mathematician 1630—1691. 

AUZOUX  (o'zoo'),  Thomas  Louis  Jerome.  French  physician  and  inventor.1797— ISSO. 

AvalOS,  d'  (da-vii'los),   Ferdinando,   Marquis  of   Pescara.     Neapolitan 

general 1489?-1525. 

Avanzi,  d'  (da-viin'zee),  Jacopo  di  Paolo.     Italian  painter fl.  1376. 

Avanzini  (ii-viin-zee'nce),  Giuseppe.    Ital.  mathematician  and  physicist.  1753 — 1827. 

Avaux,  d'  (^Va'vo'),  Claude  de  Mesmes,  Count.     French  diplomatist 1595?-1G50. 

Avelro  (a-va'e-ro),  JosiS  de  Mascarenhas,  Don,  Duke  of.   '  Portuguese  con- 
spirator  1708—1759. 

Avellaneda  (ii-vgl-yii-na'Da),  Nicolas.    President  of  Argentine  Republic.  1S36—1SS5. 

Avellaneda,  de  (dS  iS-vSl-ya-na'Dti),  Gertrudis  Gomez.    Spanish  poetess.  ISIG— 1873. 


e,  i,  0,  silent ;  a,  o,  ii,  V  (see  p.  1719) ;  TI  (aie  p,  1718, 12);  g  as  in  get ;  th  as  in  thine  ;  I,  B,  b,  w,  B,  D,  o,  a,  K,  N,  r  (see  p.  1719). 
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Born.    Died. 

Avellonl  (a-vel-lo'nee),  Francesco.    Italian  dramatist 1756 — 1837. 

Avempace  (a-vem-pa/thS).    (Ibu  As-Saigh  Ibn  Bajja.)    Spanish  Arabian 

philosopher 1138-9. 

Aventl'nuSi  Johannes.  Real  name  Johann  Turmair.  Bavarian  histo- 
rian  1477—1534. 

Avenzoar  (av'gn-zo'ar),  Ar.  Ibn  Zolir  (Ib'n  zohr).    Arabian  physician  1075?-1162. 

Averanl  (a-va-ra'nee),  Benedetto.     Florentine  classical  scholar 1645 — 1707. 

Averroes  (a-v5r'o-ez).    Ibn  Hoshd.    Arabian  philosopher  and  physician  1120 — 1198. 

Avezac,  d'  "(dav'zak'),  Marie  Armand  Pascal.     French  geographer 1800 — 1875. 

Avlcenna  (av-e-sSn'a),  Ar.  Ibn  Sina  (Ib'n  se'na).  Mohammedan  phy- 
sician and  philosopher 980—1037  ? 

AvUa,  de  (dS  a've-la),  Gil  Gonzalez.     Spanish  divine  and  historian 1578 — 1658. 

Aviler  (a/ve'la-"),  Augustin  Charles.     French  architect 1652—1700. 

AvitUS  (a-vi'tus),  Saint.     Archbishop  of  Vienne,  France.    Latin  poet . . 525. 

Aviigny,  d'  (da'vreu'ye'),  Charles  Joseph  Losillard.     French  poet 1760—1823. 

Avrlgny,  d',  Hyacinthe  Kobillard.    French  historian 1675—1719. 

Avrll  (a'vrel'),  Jean  Jacques.     French  engraver 1744 — 1832. 

Ason  (Sks'on),  William  Edward  Armytage.    English  author 1846    . 

Ayala,  de  fda  a-ya'Ia),  Balthasar.     Flemish  jurist 1548?-1584. 

Ayala,  de,  Juan  Bautista.     Explorer  of  San  Francisco  Bay fl.  1775  ? 

Ayala,  de,  Pedro  Lopez.     Spanish  historian  and  poet 1332 — 1407. 

Ayeshah  (a'e-sha,  or  i'e-sha).    Favorite  wife  of  Mohammed 611 —  678. 

Aylesbury  (alz'ber-T),  Thomas,  Sir.    English  patron  of  learning 1576 — 1657. 

Aylett  (a'let),  Robert.     English  religious  poet 1583—1655? 

Ayllon,  de  (da  il-yon'),  Lucas  Vasquez.     Companion  of  Cortez 1526. 

Aylmer  (al'mer),  John.    Tutor  to  Lady  Jane  Grey 1521 — 1594. 

Aymar  (S-marO,  Jacques.     French  impostor 1662 — 1715  ? 

Ayolas,  de  (da  a-yo'las)  or  d'  Ayolas  (da-yoTas),  Juan.  Spanish  ad- 
venturer  1538. 

Ayrault  (S'ro'),  Pierre.     French  jurist 1536—1604. 

Ayrer  (i'rer)  or_Eyer  (i'gr),  Jacob.    German  dramatic  poet 1605. 

AySOOUgh"(as'ku),  Samuel,  Rev.     English  antiquary  and  writer 1745 — 1804. 

Ayscne  (as'ku)  or  Ayscough,  George,  Sir.     English  admiral fl.  1646—1671. 

Aytoun  (a'toou),  William  Edmondstoune.    Scottish  professor  and  poet. 1813 — 1865. 

Ay tta  (it'ta),  Wigle  van.  Van  Swichem.    Dutch  jurist  and  statesman . . .  1507 — 1577. 

Ayub  Klian_(i'yoob' kan).    Governor  of  Herat 1849? . 

AyUBO  (a-yoo'so),  Francisco  Garcia.    Spanish  philologist 1835    . 

Azaius  (a'zii'es'),  Pierre  Hyacinthe.    French  philosopher 1766 — 1845. 

Azanza,  de  (da  a-than'tha),  Jos^  Miguel.     Spanish  statesman 1746 — 1826. 

Azara,  de  (dS  a-thsi'ra),  Felix,  Don.     Spanish  naturalist 1746 — 1811. 

AzegllO,  d'  (dad-zal'yo),  Massimo  Taparelli,  Marquis.  Italian  states- 
man and  author 1798—1866. 

AzevedO,  de  (da  a-za-va'do),  Ignazio.     Portuguese  missionary 1527 — 1570. 

Azo,  Azzo  (at'zo),  or  AzoU'nus,  Fortius.    Italian  jurist 1225. 

Azunl  (ad-zoo'nee),  Domenico  Alberto.    Sardinian  jurist  and  antiquary .  1749 — 1827. 

Azzaikal  (az-ar-kal').     Arabian  mathematician  and  astronomer fl.  1000  ? 

AzZOgUidl  (at-tso-gwee'dee),  Germane.    Italian  physician  and  author..  .1740 — 1814. 


B. 


Baader,  von  (fon  bS'der),  Franz  Xaver.     Ger.  philosopher  and  mystic.  .1765 — 1841. 

Baan  (ban),  van,  Jan."  Dutch  portrait  painter 1633 — 1702. 

Baba-AIl  (ba'ba-alee).    Dey  of  Algiers 1718. 

Babbage  (bSb'ij),  Charles.     English  mathematician 1791—1871. 

Babek  (ba'bSk).    Al  Khorremi.    Persian  impostor 837. 

Baber  or  Babur  (ba'ber),  Zahir  ed-Din  Mohammed.    Founder  of  the 

Mogul  Empire  in  India 1483—1530. 

Babeuf  (ba'buf '),  Francois  Noel.     French  revolutionist 1764—1797. 

Bablnet  (ba'be'nS'),  Jacques.     French  natural  philosopher 1794 — 1872. 

Bablngton  (bSb'ing-ton),  William.    British  chemist  and  naturalist 1756—1833. 

BabO,  von  (fon  ba'boj,  Franz  Marius.    German  dramatist 1756 — 1822. 

BacclO  della  Porta  (bat'cho  dSlla  por'ta).    Fra  Bartolommeo  di  San 

Marco.    Italian  painter 1469 — 1517. 

BaoclOChl  (bat-cho'kee),  Felice  Pasquale.     Consort  of  Napoleon's  sister, 

Marie  Elisa 1762—1841. 

Bach  (baK),  Johann  Christoph.    German  composer  and  organist 1643 — 1703. 

Bach,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich.  Son  of  J.  S.    Ger.  musical  composer  1732 — 1795. 

Bach,  Johann  Sebastian.    Famous  German  composer  and  musician 1685 — 1750. 

Bach,  Karl  Philipp  Emanuel.    Son  of  J.  S.    German  musical  composer.  1714 — 1788. 

Bach,  Wilhelm  Friedemann.    Son  of  J.  S.    German  organist 1710 — 1784. 

Bache  (bach),  Alexander  Dallas.    American  philosopher 1806 — 1867. 

Bachelet  (bash'la'),  Jean  Louis  Theodore.     French  historian 1820    . 

Bachman  (bSk'man),  John.     American  naturalist 1790 — 1874. 

BacicclO,  n  (el  ba-cheet'cho).    Real  name  Giovanni  BattUla  Gaulli. 

Genoese  painter 1639—1709. 

Back  (bSk),  George,  Sir.    English  arctic  navigator 1796 — 1878. 

Backer,  van  (van  bak'er),  Jakob.    Jacob  of  Palermo.    Dutch  painter..  1530— 1591? 
Backhuysen  (bak-hoi'zen),  Ludolf.     See  Bakhhisen. 

BSckstrSm  (bek'strom),  Per  Johan  Edvard.     Swedish  poet 1841    . 

Bacon  (ba'kon),  Francis,  Baron  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Albans.    English 

philosopher  and  statesman 1561 — 1626. 

Bacon,  Leonard.    American  Congregational  divine  and  historian 1802—1881. 

Bacon,  NathanieL    Virginian  patriot 1642?-1676. 

Bacon,  Nicholas,  Sir.    English  statesman  and  lord  keeper 1509— 1579. 

Bacon,  Roger,  Friar.    The  Admirable  Doctor.    English  philosopher. . .  .1214?-1294. 

Baconthorp  (baton-thorp),  John.     The  Resolute  Doctor.    Eng.  monk. . 1346. 

Badalocchlo  (ba-da-lok'ke-o).    Sisto  Rosa.    Italian  painter 1581—1647. 

Baden  (ba'cen),  Jakob.    Danish  philologist 1734 — 1804. 

Badius  (bEfde-us),  Jodocus  or  Josse.    Flemish  printer  and  poet 1462 — 1535. 

Baerle,  van  (van  bar'leh),  or  BarlaeUS  (bar-le'us),  Gaspard.     Dutch 

theologian  and  Latin  poet 1584 — 1648. 

Baert,  de  (deh  ba'gr'),  Alexandre  Balthasar  Franjois  de  Paule,  Baron. 

French  senator  and  author 1750 — 1825. 

Baez  (ba'ess),  Buenaventura.     President  of  the  Dominican  Republic 1820?-1884. 

Balfln  (bSfin),  William.     English  navigator 1584?-1C22. 

BagehOt  (bSj'ot),  Walter.    English  essayist  and  journalist 1826 — 1877. 

Baggesen  (bag'eh-s5n),  Jens  Immanuel.     Danish  poet 1764 — 1826. 

BagUone  (bal-yo'na),  Giovanni.     Italian  painter 1575?-1650? 

BagUvl  (bal-yee'vee),  Giorgio.     Italian  physician  and  medical  writer. .  .1669 — 1707. 
Bagnacavallo,  n  (eel  bau-ya-ka-val'lo),  Bartolommeo.  Real  name  Bar- 
tolommeo Ramenghi.     Bolognese  painter 1486 — 1542. 

BagnoU  (ban-yolee),  Giulio  Cesare.     Italian  dramatic  poet 1630? 

Bagratlon  (ba-gra'shun,  or  ba-ara-te-on'),  Peter  Ivauovitch,  Prince. 

Russian  general 1762—1812. 

Bagshaw  (bag'shaw),  Edward.    English  lawyer  and  political  writer 1604 — 1662. 

Bahr  or  Baehr  (bar),  Johann  Christian  Felix.     German  scholar 1798—1872. 

Bahrdt  (bart),  Karl  Friedrichr     German  theologian 1741—1792. 

Baier  (bi'er),  Johann  Jacob.     German  physician  and  naturalist 1677 — 1735. 

BaU,  de  (deh  ba'ef '),  Jean  Antoine.    French  poet 1632—1589. 


Bom.    Died 

Bailey  (bait),  Gamaliel.     American  journalist 1807—1859. 

Bailey,  Jacob  Whitman.     American  microscopist 1811 — 1857. 

Bailey,  Nathan.     English  schoolmaster  and  lexicographer 1742. 

Bailey,  Philip  James.     English  poet  and  lawyer 1816    —. 

Bailey,  Theodorus.     American  rear  admiral 1805 — 1877. 

Baillle  (ba'le),  Joanna.     Scottish  poetess 1702 — 1851. 

Balllle,  Matthew.    Brother  of  Joanna.    Scot,  physician  and  anatomist.. 1761 — 1823. 

Baillon  (ba'yoN'),  Ernest  Henri.     French  naturalist 1827 * 

BalUot  (ba/yo'),  Pierre  Marie  Frangois  de  Sales.     French  violinist 1771 — 1842. 

BaillOU,  de  (deh  ba'yoo'),  Guillaume.    French  medical  writer 1538 — ^1616. 

Bailly  (ba'lT  ;  'Fr.  pron.  ba'ye'),  Antoine  Nicolas.     French  architect.  ..1810— 1892. 

Ballly,  Jean  Sylvain.     French  astronomer ". 1736 — ^1793. 

Bally  (ball),  Edward  Hodges.     English  sculptor 1788—1867. 

Bain  (ban),  Alexander.     Scottish  metaphysician  and  author 1818 — 1877. 

Balnbrldge  (bau'brlj),  William.    American  commodore 1774 — 1833. 

Balni  (ba-ee'nee),  Giuseppe.     Italian  musician 1775 — 1844. 

Baird  (bard),  David,  Sir.     Scottish  general 1757—1829. 

Balrd,  Spencer  FuUerton.  American  naturalist.  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution 1823-1887. 

Bains  (ha'yus)  or  De  Bay  (deh  ba),  Michel.    Flemish  theologian 1513—1589. 

Bajazet  (bSj-a-zSf).     See  Bayazid. 

Bajol  (ba'zhol'),  Jean  Marie.    French  explorer 1849    . 

Baker  (baHser),  Edward  Dickinson.     American  soldier  and  senator 1811 — 1861. 

Baker,  Samuel  White,  Sir.     English  explorer  in  Africa 1821—1893. 

Bakhulsen  or  Backhuysen  (bak-hoi'zen),  Ludolf.    Dutch  painter 1631—1709. 

Balabanof  (ba'la-ba-ubf),  Marko.     Bulgarian  author  and  statesman 1837    , 

Balard  (ba'lar'),  Antoine  J^rSme.    Fr.  chemist.    Discoverer  of  bromine.  1802 — 1876. 

Balban-Qhayas-uddin  (bal-ban'-gi'as-ud-deen').    King  of  Delhi 1206  ?-1286. 

Balbastre  (baVbastr'),  Claude  Louis.     French  organist 1729—1799. 

Balbl  (bal'bee),  Adriano.     Italian  geographer 1782—1848. 

BalbO  (bal'bo),  Cesare.     Italian  writer  and  statesman 1789 — 1853. 

Balboa,  de  (da  bal-bo'a),  Vasco  Nunez.     Spanish  adventurer 1475 — 1517. 

Balbuena  (bal-bwa'nS),  Bernardo.     Spanish  poet 1568—1627. 

BalChen  (bawl'chen),  John,  Sir.     English  admiral 1669-70-1744, 

Baldaya  (bal-da'ya  or  bal-di'a),  Alfonso  Gonzales.    Portuguese  explorer .  fl.  1434. 

Balde  (bal'dgh),  Jakob.     German  Latin  poet 1603—1668. 

Baldi  (bal'dee),  Bernardino.     Italian  mathematician  and  philologist 1553—1617. 

Baldlnger  (bal'ding-er),  Ernst  Gottfried.     German  medical  writer 1738 — 1804. 

Baldlnl  (bal-dee'neej,  Baccio.     Italian  engraver fl.  1460 — 1485. 

Baldinucci  (bSl-de-noot'chee),  Filippo.    Florentine  artist  and  writer. .  .1624 — 1696. 

Baldovlnl  (bal-do-vee'nee),  Francesco.    Italian  poet 1635—1716. 

Balducci  (bal-doofchee),  Francesco.     Sicilian  poet 1596?-1642. 

Baldung  (bal'd55ng),  Hans.     Grun.     German  painter  and  engraver 1470 — 1550. 

Bgildwin  (bawld'win)  I.    King  of  Jerusalem,  and  brother  of  Godef  roy  de 

BouUlon 1058—1118. 

Bale  (bal),  John.     Bishop  of  Ossory.     British  author 1495 — 1563. 

Bal^chOU  (ba'la'shoo'),  Jean  Joseph'Nicolas.     French  engraver 1719 — 1764. 

Balen,  van  (van  ba'len),  Hendrik.     FJemish  painter 1560—1632. 

Bales  (balz),  Peter.   "English  caligrapher 1547—1610. 

Balestra  (bS-15s'tra),  Antonio.     Veronese  painter 1666 — 1740. 

Balfe  (bSlf),  Michael  William.     Irish  musician  and  composer 1808 — 1870. 

Balfour  (bSl'foor  or  bSl'fur),  Alexander.    Scottish  author 1767—1829. 

Balfour,  Clara  Lucas.    English  authoress 1808—1878. 

Balfour,  James,  Sir.    Scottish  judge 1583. 

Balfour,  John  Hutton.    British  botanist  and  physician .1808 — 1884. 

Ballol,  de   (de  ba'le-ol  or  bSl'yol),  or  de  Balllol  (de  bSl'I-ol),  John, 

Kmg  of  Scotland.7 ." 1249—1315. 

Ballol,  de,  Edward.    Son  of  John.    King  of  Scotland 13G3. 

Ball  (bawl),  Robert  Stawell,  Sir.     English  scientific  author 1840    . 

Ball,  Thomas.     American  sculptor 1819    . 

Ballanche  (ba'lSNsh'),  Pierre  Simon.     French  philosopher  and  writer..  1776 — 1847. 

Ballantlne  (bSl'an-tin),  WUliam.     English  lawyer 1812—1887. 

Ballantyne  (bSl'an-tin),  James.    Scottish  printer  and  journalist 1772—1833, 

BallOU  (bSl-loo'),  Hosea.     American  Universalist  preacher  and  author. .  .1771 — 1852, 

BallOU,  Hosea.     Grand-nephew  of  preceding.     American  Universalist 

clergyman.     First  president  of  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts 1796 — 1861 

Ballue  (ba'lii'),  Auguste  El^onore  Arthur.     Fr.  statesman  and  author.  .1835— 1894, 

Balm^S  (bal'mgs),  Jaime  Luciano.    Spanish  polit.,  theol.,  andphilos 1810—1848. 

Balsamo  (bal-sa'mo),  Paolo.    Italian  agriculturist  and  writer 1763 — 1818. 

Baltard  (bal'tar'),  Louis  Pierre.    French  architect  and  engraver 1765 — 1846, 

Balthasar  (bal'ta-zar),  Theodor.    German.    Reputed  inventor  of  the 

solar  microscope fl.  1710. 

Balue,  de  la  (deh  la  ba'lii'),  Jean.    French  cardinal  and  intriguer 1421 — ^1491. 

BalUZe  (bifliiz')^  Etienne.    French  historian 1630—1718. 

Balzac,  de  (deh  bal'zak';  Anglicized  bSl'zak),  Honors.    Fr.  novelist..  .1799 — 1850. 

Bamberger  (bam'bgro-er),  Ludmg.     German  writer 1823    ." 

BambocclO  (bam-b5f  cho).    See  Laae,  Pieter  van 1613 — 1673. 

Bancroft  (bSng'kroft),  George.     American  historian 1800—1891. 

Bancroft,  Hubert  Howe.     Ajnerican  historian 1832    . 

Bandel,  von  (fon  ban'del),  Joseph  Ernst.    German  sculptor 1800 — 1876, 

BandellO  (ban-dSWo),  Matteo,    Italian  novelist 1480—1562. 

Bandlnelll  (ban-de-n61'lee),  Baccio.    Italian  sculptor , 1487 — 1559. 

Bandini  (ban-dee'nee),  Angelo  Maria.     Italian  antiq.  and  bibliogr 1726 — 1800. 

Bandtkle  (banfkya),  George  Samuel.     Polish  historian 1768 — 1835. 

Ban^r  (ba'ngr')  or  Banler,  Johan  Gustafsson.     Swedish  field  marshal ..  1595— 1641. 

Banim  (ba'nim),  John.    Irish  novelist 1798—1842. 

Banks  (bSngks),  Joseph,  Sir.    English  naturalist 1743—1820. 

Banks,  Nathaniel  Prentiss,  General.  American  representative  in  Con- 
gress, Governor  of  Massachusetts 1816 — 1894 

Banneker  (bSn'e-ker),  Benjamin.    American  negro  mathematician 1731—1806. 

Banquo  (bSng'kwoJ.     Scottish  thane.     Accomplice  of  Macbeth 1066. 

Banting  (bSn'ting),  WiUiam.    London  merchant.    Published  scheme  for 

curing  corpulence 1797 — 1878. 

Banvllle,  de  (deh  bSN'vel'),   Theodore  Faullain.      French  poet  and 

writer 7 1823—1891. 

Bar,  von  (fon  bgr),  or  Baer,  Emst.     German-Russian  naturalist 1792 — 1876. 

Barach  (ba'raK),  Moritz.    Doctor  Marzroth.    Austrian  author 1818    . 

Baraguey  d'Hllllers  (ba/Ta'gt'  del'ya'),  Achille.    Marshal  of  France.  .1795— 1878. 

Barante  (ba'roNf),  Amable  Guillaume  Prosper,  Baron  de  Brugiere. 

French  statesman 1783 — 1866. 

Baratler  (ba'ra'te-S',  or  ba'ra'tya'),  Johann  Philipp.    French-German 

precocious  youth - 1721—1740. 

Baratynskl  (ba-ra-tin'skee),  Ergenij  Abramovitch.    Russian  poet 1800—1844. 

Barbacena  (bar-ba-sa'na),  Feisberto  Caldeira  Brant,  Marquis  of.  Bra- 
zilian soldier  and  statesman 1772 — ^1841. 

BarbanQOis,  de  (deh  bar'boN'swa'),  Charles  H61ion,  Marquis.    French 

nobleman  and  agriculturist 1760 — 1822. 

Barbarassa  (bar'ba-ras'a),  Khair-uddin.     Corsair  king  ef  Algiers 1466?-1547. 

Barbarassa,  Arak."  Brother  of  preceding.     Corsair  king  of  Algiers 1474?-1518. 

Barbarous  (bSr'bii'roo'),  Charles  Jean  Marie.     French  representative . .  1767 — 1794. 

Barbauld  (bar'bawld),  Anna  Letitia.     English  writer 1743—1825. 


3<  §1  ii  o,  u,  long;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  S,  S,  I,  5,  Q,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obteure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  fgll ;  th8re,  term  ;  fSr,  food,  foot ;  fdrl ;  ow  as  in  cow  :  oh  as  in  chin 
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Barbazan,  de  (deh  bar'ba'zSN'),  Armand  Guilhem,  Sire.    Fr.  general. . 1432. 

Baib^-MarbOlS  (bar'ba'-mar'bwa').     See  Mabbois 1745—1837. 

Barber  (bar'ber),  Francis.     American  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 1751— 1783. 

Barber,  John  Warner.     American  historian 1798 — 1885. 

Barberlnl  (bar-ba-ree'nee),  Francesco.    Italian  poet 1264 — 1348. 

Barberlnl,  Francesco.     Italian  cardinal.     Founder  of  Barberini  library.  1597 — 1679. 
Barbet  de  Jouy  (bar'bi'  deh  zhoo-ee'),  Joseph  Henri.     French  archae- 
ologist  ? 1812    . 

Barbeu-Dubourg  (bar'buh'-dii'boor'),  Jacques.    French  naturalist 1709 — 1779. 

Barbey  d'AurevUly  (bar'bS'  do're-ve'ye'),  Jules.    French  litt(5rateur.  .1808 — 1889. 

Barbeyrac  (bar'ba'rak'),  Jean.     French  historian  and  jurist 1674 — 1744. 

Barblano  (bar-be-a'no),  Alberico,  Count.     Italian  commander 1409. 

Barbler  (bar'be-S'  or  barb'ya'),  Antoine  Alexandre.     Fr.  bibliographer.  1765^1825. 

Barbler,  Olivier  Alexandre.     French  bibliographer 1806    . 

Barbler  de  Meynard  (-deh  ma'nar'),  Casimir  Adrian.    French  orientalistl827    . 

Barblere,  del  (del  bar-be-a'ril),  Domenico.     The  Florentine.    Italian 

pauiter,  sculptor,  and  engraver 1506  ?-1563  ? 

BarbOSa  (bar-bo'sS),  Ayres  or  Arius.     Portuguese  philologist  and  poet.  1460 — 1530. 

Barbosa  MachadO  (bar-bo'sa  ma-sha'do),  Diego.    Port,  historian 1G82 — 1770. 

Barbour  (bar'bur),  James.     American  statesman 1775—1842. 

Barbour,  John.     Scottish  poet  and  historian 1316  ?-1395. 

Barbour,  Philip  Pendleton.     American  Ia«-yer  and  judge 1783 — 1841. 

Barchou  de  Penhoen  (bar'shoo'   dgh    p'no'oN'),  Auguste   Theodore 

HUaire,  Baron.    French  author 1801 — 1855. 

Barclay  (bar'kll),  Alex.     British  author.     Transl.  of  "  Ship  of  Fools.".  1475^1552. 

Barclay  (bar'kla'),  Jean.     French  writer.    \_Argenis.'\ 1582 — 1621. 

Barclay  (bar'klT),  Robert.    Scottish  Quaker  writer 1648—1690. 

Barclay  de  Tolly  (bar'kla'  deh  to'le'),  Michael,  Prince.    Michajl  Bog- 

danovitch.     Russian  field  marshal 1761 — 1818. 

Bard  (bard),  Samuel.     American  physician  and  writer 1742 — 1821. 

Bardesanes  (bar-de-sa'neez).     {Eng.  Bardalsan,  bar'da-san'.)    Syrian 

Gnostic 155—  200. 

Bardl  (bar'dee^,  Girplamo.     Italian  physician  and  philosopher 1603 — 1670. 

Bardln  (bar'dSN'),  Etienne  Alexandre,  Baron.    French  general 1774 — 1840. 

BardOUS  (bar'doo'),  Ag^nor.     French  author 1829    . 

Barebone,  Praise  God.     English  fanatic  and  leather  dealer 1596  ?-1680. 

Barent  (ba'rent)  or  BarentZ  (ba'rents),  Willem.    Dutch  navigator 1597. 

Bar^re  de  Vleuzac  (ba'rgr'  dgh  ve'uh'zak'),  Bertrand.    French  revo- 
lutionist   1755—1841. 

Barettl  (bS-ret'tee),  Giuseppe  Marcantonio.    Italian  writer  in  London.  .1716 — 1789. 

Bargagll  (bar-gSl'yee),  Scipione.     Tuscan  writer 1612. 

Bargis  (bar'zhSs'),  Jean  Joseph  L^andre,  Abb^.     French  orientalist.  ..1810    . 

Barham  (bar'am),  Richard  Harris.     Thomas  Ingoldsby.    English  divine 

and  humorist 1788—1845. 

Baring  (ba'ring),  Francis,  Sir.    English  capitalist  and  banker 1740 — 1810. 

Barlng-Qould  (ba'ring-goold'),  Sabine.    English  author 1834    . 

Barltlon  (ba-reet'seen),  Georges.     Roumanian  litterateur 1812    . 

Barjaud  (bSr'zho'),  Jean  Baptiste  Benoit.     French  writer  and  soldier.  .1785 — 1813. 

Barkah  KhSn  (bar'ka  kan),  chief  of  the  Kharizmians 1246. 

Barlow  (bar'lo),  Joel.    American  poet  and  patriot 1754 — 1812, 

Barlow,  Peter.     English  mathematician 1776 — 1862. 

Barlow,  Thomas  Oldham.    English  painter 1824—1889. 

Barmecides  (bar'me-sidz).   Singular,  Barmecide  (bar'me-sid).  Famous 

Persian  family  noted  for  its  tragic  fate  about  802. 
Barnard  (bar'nard),  Anne,  Lady.   Scottish  poetess.    \_Auld  Robin  Gray.']  1750 — 1825, 

Barnard,  Frederick  Augustus  Porter.    Amer.  educationist 1809 — 1889, 

Barnard,  Henry.     American  educationist 1811    - 

Barnard,  John  Gross.     American  soldier 1815 — 1882, 

Barnave  (bar'uSv'),  Antoine  Pierre  Joseph  Marie.     Fr.  revolutionist  .  .1761 — 1793, 
Barnes  (barnz),  Albert.    Amer.  divine.   \_Notes  on  the  New  Testament.']. ll^?: — 1870, 

Barneveldt  (bar-neh'vSlt),  Jan  van  Olden.     Dutch  statesman 1547 — 1619, 

Barney  (bar'nl),  Joshua.     American  commodore 1759 — 1818 

Barnum  (bar'num),  Phineas  Taylor.     American  showman 1810 — 1891, 

Barocci  (ba-rot'chee),  Federigo  Fiori.     Italian  painter 1528 — 1612, 

Barocclo  (ba-rot'cho)  or  Barozzlo  (ba-rot'se-o),  Giacomo.    Called  da 

Vignola.    Italian  architect 1508 — 1573, 

Baroche  (ba'rosh'),  Pierre  Jules.     French  statesman 1802—1870, 

Baron  (ba'roN'),  Michel.     Called  Boyron.    French  actor  and  dramatic 

writer 1653—1729, 

Baronlo  (ba-ro'ne-o),  Cesare.     Italian  cardinal  and  writer 1538 — 1607 

Barracand  (bar'a/kON'),  L^on  Henri.    Leon  Grandet.    French  poet  and 

novehst 1844    

Barragan  (bar-ra-gan'),  Miguel.     Mexican  general  and  president 1789 — 1835, 

Barral  (ba'ral'),  L(5on.     French  explorer 1848—1886, 

Barran  (ba'rSN'),  Th^ophile.     French  sculptor 1848    

Barras,  de  (deh  ba'ra'),  Paul  Franjois  Jean  Nicolas,  Count.     French 

revolutionist 1755—1829, 

Bane,  de  la  (deh  la  bar),  Jean  Franjois  le  Fevre,  Chevalier.    French 

victim  of  religious  intolerance 1747 — 1766, 

Barr^  (ba'ra'),  Colonel  Isaac.    British  officer.    Opposed  the  Stamp  Act, .  1726 — 1802, 

Barreller  (bar'reh-ly a'),  Jacques.    French  botanist 1606 — 1673. 

BarretO  (bar-ra'to),  Francisco.    Portuguese  missionary  and  Jesuit 1613 — 1663, 

Barrett  (bSr'et),  John.     Irish  classical  scholar 1753 — 1821 

Barrett,  Lawrence.     American  actor 1838 — 1891 

Barrett,  Wilson.     English  actor 1846    - 

Barrill  (bar-ree'lee),  Anton  Giulio.    Italian  writer 1836    , 

Barrlngton  (bSr'ing-ton),  Jonah,  Sir.     Irish  lawyer  and  author 1760 — 1834, 

Barrios  (bar're-os),  Justo  Rufino.     Central  American  statesman 1835 — 1885, 

Barron  (bSr'on),  James.     American  commodore 1769—1851 

Barroa,  de  (da  bSr'os),  Joao.     The  Portuguese  lAvy.     Port,  historian..  1496 — 1570, 

Barrot  (ba'ro'),  CamiUe  Hyacinthe  Odillon.    French  statesman 1791 — 1873, 

Barrow  (bSr'o),  Isaac.     English  theologian  and  mathematician 1630 — 1677 

Barrow,  John,  Sir.     English  traveler  and  geographer 1764 — 1848, 

Barrundla  (bar-roon'de-a),  Jos6  Francisco.    Statesman  of  Honduras. .  .1779 — 1854, 

Barry  (bSr'i),  Charles,  Sir.     English  architect 1795—1860 

Barry,  David,  Sir.     Irish  physician  and  physiologist. 1780 — 1835. 

Barry,  James.     Irish  historical  painter 1741 — 1806, 

Barry,  du  (dU  ba're'),  Marie  Jeanne  Gomard  de  Vaubemier,  Comtesse. 

Mistress  of  Louis  XV.  of  France 1746—1793 

Bartas,  du  (dii  bar'ta'),  Guillaume  de  Salluste.     French  poet 1544 — 1590, 

Barth  (hart),  Heinrich.     German  explorer 1821—1865, 

Barth^lemy  (bar'tSl'me'),  Auguste  Marseille.     French  satiric  poet 1796 — 1867 

Barth^lemy   Saint-Hllaire  (-sSN'te'lSr'),  Jules.     French  savant 1805—1895, 

Barthez  or  Barth^s  (bar'tess'),  Paul  Joseph.     French  medical  writer . .  1734 — 1806, 

Bartholdl  (bar'tol'de'),  FrM^ric  Auguste.     French  sculptor 1834    - 

Bartholin  (bar'to-lin)  or  BartboUnuS  (bar-to-lee'n65s),  Thomas.     Dan- 
ish medical  writer 1616 — 1680, 

Bartlett  (bartlet),  John  Russell.    American  writer.     [Dictionary  of 

Americanisms.^ 1805—1886, 

■  Bartlett,  Josiah,  Dr.    American  patriot.     {Signer  of  Declaration  of 

Independence.] 1729—1795, 


Bom,    Died. 

Bartlett  (bartlet),  Samuel  Colcord.    American  educator.    President  of 

Dartmouth  CoUege 1817    . 

Bartlett,  William  Henry.     English  artist,  traveler,  and  writer 1809—1854. 

Bartlett,  William  Holms  Chambers.     American  scientific  writer 1809 — 1893. 

BartoU  (bar'to-lee),  AdoUo.     Italian  author 1833—1894. 

Bartoll,  Danielle.     Italian  Jesuit  and  writer 1608 — 1685. 

BartoU,  pseud,  of  Pietro  Santi.  Perugio.    Italian  engraver  and  painter  1635 — 1700. 

BartOllni  (bar-to-lee'nee),  Lorenzo.     Italian  sculptor 1777  ?-1850. 

BartOloccl  (bar-to-lot'chee),  Giulio.     Italian  scholar  and  ecclesiastic 1 613—1687. 

BartOlOZZi  (bar-to-lof  see),  Francesco.     Italian  engraver 1727 — 1815. 

Barton  (bar'ton),  Benjamin  Smith.     American  naturalist 1766 — 1815. 

Barton,  Bernard.     The  Quaker  Poet.     English  poet 1784—1849. 

Barton,  Clara.     American  philanthropist ^. 1830  ?  . 

Barton,  Elizabeth.     Holy  Maid  of  Kent.     English  fanatic 1506?-1534. 

Bartram  (bar'tram),  John.     American  botanist 1701 — 1777. 

BartSCh,  von  (fon  bartsh),  Johann  Adam  Bernhard.   Austrian  engraver. 

{Le  peintre-graveur.] 1757 — 1821. 

Barye  (ba're'),  Antoine  Louis.     French  sculptor 1795 — 1875. 

Baschet  (ba'sha'),  Armand.     French  historian 1829—1886. 

Baschi  (bas'kee)  or  Bassi.    Italian  monk.    Founder  of  the  order  of 

Capuchins 1500T-1552. 

Basedow  (bS'zeh-do),  Johann  Bernhard.     German  educationist 1723 — 1790. 

Bashldrtseff  (bash-keert'sSf),  Marie.     Russian  painter 1860-1884. 

Basil  (ba'sil)  or  BasU'lus,  St.     The  Great.    Bishop  of  Csesarea 329—  379. 

BaslliscUS  (bas-T-lIs'kus).     Emperor  of  the  East 477. 

BaskervUle  (bSs'ker-vil),  John.     English  letter  founder  and  printer. .  .1706—1775. 

Basnage  de  Beauval  (ba'nazh'  deh  bo'val'),  Jacques.     French  ecclesi- 
astical writer  and  historian 1653 — 1722. 

Basaano,  II  (el  bas-sa'uo).   Real  name  Jacopo  da  Ponte.    Italian  painter  1510 — 1592. 

Bassanvllle,   de  (deh  ba'sBN'vel'),  Anais  Lebrun,  Countess.     French 

authoress ~. 1805—1884. 

BaSSl  (bas'see),  Laura  Maria  Caterina.     Italian  authoress,  and  professor 

of  philosophy 1711—1778. 

BaSSOmplerre,  de  (deh  ba'soN'pe-Sr'),   Framjois,  Baron.     Marshal  of 

France,  courtier,  and  writer  of  memoirs 1579 — 1646. 

Bast  (bast),  Friedrich  Jakob.     German  scholar  and  diplomatist 1772 — 1811. 

Bastlan  (bSst'yan),  Henry  Charlton.     English  physiologist 1837    . 

Bastlan  (bas'te-an),  Philipp  Wilhelm  Adolf.     German  ethnologist 1826    . 

Bastlat  (bas'te'a'),  Fr^d^ric.     French  political  economist 1801 — 1850. 

Bastlen-Lepage  (bas'te-5N'-leh-pazh'),  Jules.     French  painter 1848 — 1884. 

Bateman  (bat'man),  Kate  Josephine.     American  actress 1842    . 

Bates  (bats),  Arlo.     American  writer 1850    . 

Bates,  Edward.     American  statesman 1793— 1869» 

Bates,  Henry  Walter.     English  naturalist 1825—1892. 

Bates,  Joshua.     American  financier  in  London  and  philanthropist 1788 — 1864. 

B£thorl  (ba'to-ree),  Stephen.     King  of  Poland 1533—1586. 

Batburst  (bSth'urst),  Allen,  first  earl.    English  statesman 1684 — 1775. 

Bathurst,  Ralph.     English  poet,  philosopher,  and  theologian 1620 — 1704. 

Batonl  (ba-to'nee),  Pompeo  Girolamo.     Italian  painter 1708 — 1786. 

Batteus  (ba'tnh'),  Charles.     French  critic 1713—1780. 

Batthy^yl  (bSt'yan-yee),  Lajos,  Count.     Hungarian  statesman 1806 — 1849. 

BaudelOcq.ue  (bod'lok'),  Jean  Louis.    French  surgeon 1746 — 1810. 

Baudln  des  Ardennes  (bo'dSN'  da'zar'den'),  Chas.     Fr.  vice  admiral.  .1784 — 1842. 

BaudrlUart  (ho'dre'yar'),  Henri  Joseph  L6on.     French  economist 1821 — 1892. 

Baudry  (bo'dre'),  Paul  Jacques  Aim6.     French  painter 1828—1886. 

Bauer  (bow'er),  Bruno.     German  theologian  and  Biblical  critic 1809 — 1882. 

Bauer,  Ferdfnand  Lukas.    German  botanical  painter 1760 — 1826. 

Bauer,  Georg  Lorenz.    German  orientalist  and  theologian 1 755 — 1806. 

Bauhln  (bo'SN'),  Gaspard.    French  anatomist  and  naturalist 1560 — 1624. 

Bauhln,  Jean.     French  botanist  and  physician 1541 — 1613. 

Baum^  (bo'ma'),  Antoine.    French  chemist 1728 — 1804. 

Baume,  de  la  (deh  la  bom),  Nicolas  Auguste.     Marshal  of  France 1645—1716. 

Baumgorten  (bowm'gar-ten),  Hermann.     German  historian 1825 — 1893. 

Baumgartner  (bowm'gart-ner),  Karl  Heinrich.     German  physiologist.  .1798 — 1886. 

Baur  (bowr),  Ferdinand  Christian.   German  protestant  theologian.  Pro- 
fessor at  Tiibingen.     Founder  of  the  Tubingen  school  of  theology. .  .1792 — 1860. 

Bausset,  de  (deh  bo'sa'),  Louis  Frangois.     French  cardinal  and  writer.. 1748— 1824. 

Bautaln  (bo'tSiJ'),  Louis  Eugene  Marie.  Fr.  theologian  and  philosopher.1796— 1867. 

Baxter  (bSks'ter),  Richard.     English  nonconformist  divine 1615—1691. 

Bayard  (bi'ardX  James  Asheton.     American  statesman 1767 — 1815. 

Bayard,  de  (deh  ba'ard ;  Fr.  pron.  deh  ba'yar'),  Pierre  du  Terrail,  Chev- 
alier.    French  warrior ". 1473 — 1524. 

Bayazld  (ba-ya-zeed'),  or  Bajazet  (bS-ja-zef),  I.    Ilderim.    Sultan  of 

the  Ottomans .' 1347—1402. 

Bayer  (ba-yar'),  Francisco  Perez.     Spanish  antiquary 1711 — 1794. 

Bayer  (bl'er),  Gottlieb  Siegfried.    German  orientalist 1694—1738. 

Bayeus  (ba'ynh'),  George.     French  jurist  and  writer 1752 — 1792. 

Bayle  (bSI),  Gaspard  Laurent.    French  physician 1774—1816. 

Bayle,  Pierre.     French  philosopher  and  critic 1647 — 1706. 

Bayley  (ba'lT),  John,  Sir.   English  judge.  \_Laws  of  Bills  of  Exchange.'].Vl6Z—'\8i\. 

Bayly  (ball),  Thomas  Haynes.     English  poet 1797—1839. 

Bayne  (ban),  Peter.     Scotch  writer , 1830     . 

Baynes  (banz),  Thomas  Spencer.     English  writer 1823    . 

Bazalne  (ba'zan'),  Francois  Achille.    French  general 1811—1888. 

Bazard  (ba'zar'),  Amand.     French  socialist 1791 — 1832. 

Bazhenof  (ba'zha-nov),  Vasili  Ivanovitch.     Russian  architect 1737 — 1799. 

Bazln  (ba'zSN'),  Antoine  Pierre  Louis.     French  philologist 1799—1863. 

Beaconsfield  (bek'unz-feeld),  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of 1805-1881. 

Beale  (heel),  Lionel  Smith.     English  medical  writer 1828    . 

Beaton  (be'tun ;  Scottish  pron.  ba'ton)  or  Bethune,  David.     Cardinal 

and  primate  of  Scotland ." 1494—1546. 

Beatrice  Portinarl  (be'a-tres  por-te-na'ree ;  It.  pron.  ba-a-tree'cha). 

Florentine  lady  immortalized  by  Dante 1266 — 1290. 

Seattle  (bee'tt ;  Scottish  pron.  ba'ti),  James.     Scotch  poet  and  writer.. 1735 — 1803. 

Beauchamp,  de  (deh  bee'cham),  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick.     English 

general ". '. 1382—1439. 

Beauchamp,  de,  Richard     English  prelate.    Bishop  of  Salisbury 1430  ?-1481. 

Beauchamps  (bo'sh5N'),  Joseph.     French  astronomer 1752—1801. 

Beauclerk  (bo'klark),  Topham.     Eng.  scholar.     Friend  of  Dr.  Johnson.  1739 —1780. 

Beaucourt,  de  (deh  bo'koor'),  Gaston  Louis  Emmanuel  Du  Fresne,  Mar- 
quis.    French  historian 1S33    . 

Beaufort  (bu'fort),  Henry.     English  cardinal.     Bishop  of  Winchester  . .  1370  ?-1447. 

BeauharnalS,  de  (deh  bo'ar'na'),  Alexandre,  Vicomte.   First  husband  of 

Josephine,  wlio  married  Napoleon  Bonaparte 1760 — 1794. 

BeauharnalS,  de,  Eugene.   Son  of  Alex,  and  Josephine.    Viceroy  of  Italyl7Sl — 1824. 

BeauharnalS,  de,  Hortense  Eugenie.     Daughter  of  Alexandre  and  Jose- 
phine.   Wife  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  mother  of  Louis  Napoleon. . .  .1783—1837. 

Beaumanoir,  de  (deh  bo'ma'nwar'),  Philippe.     French  jurist 1226  ?-1295. 

BeaumarchalS,  de  "(deh  bo'mar'shfi'),  Pierre  Augustin  Caron.     French 

dr.amatic  writer 1732—1799. 

Beaumelle,  de  la  (deh  is  bo'mSl'),  Laurent  Angliviel.     French  writer.  1727— 1773. 


( 


e,  i,  0,  silent;  a,  o,  u,  u  (see  p.  1719) ;  II  (aJe  p.  1718,  H  2) ;  g  <w  in  get ;  tb  as  in  thine  ;  I,  u,  b,  w,  B,  D,  a,  h,  k,  n,  r  (see  p.  ni9). 
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Born.    Died. 

Beaumont  (bo'mSnt ;  formerly  bu'inSnt),  Basil.     English  rear  admiral.  1669 — 1703. 

Beaumont,  Francis.     English  dramatic  poet.     Colleague  of  Fletcher. .  .1586 — 1615. 

Beaumont  de  Xa  Bonnlire,  de  (deh  bo'moN'  deh  la  bo'nySr'),  Gustave 

Augaste.     French  publicist  and  writer 1802 — 1866. 

Beauplan,  de  (deh  bo'ploN'),  Guillaume  le  Vasseur.     French  geogr 1670? 

Beauregard  (bor"gar'),  Charles  Victor.     Woirgurd.     French  general ...  1764 — 1810. 

Beauregard  (bo'reh-gard' ;  Fr.  pron.  bo'reh-gar'  or  bor'gar'),   Pierre 

Gustave  Toutant.     American  Confederate  general 1818 — 1893. 

Beausobre,  de  (deh  bo'zobr'),  Isaac.     French  Protestant  theologian ....  1659^1738. 

Beautemps-Beaupr6  (bo't5N'-bo'pra'),  Charles  Franjois.     French  hy- 

drographer 1766 — 1854. 

BeauvaiS  (bo'va'),  Charles  Theodore.     French  general  and  writer 1772 — 1830. 

Beauvau,  de  (deh  bo'vo'),  Charles  Juste.     Marshal  of  France 1720 — 1793. 

Beauvenl  (bo'vgh-ne'),  Charles  Joseph.     French  landscape  painter 1839    . 

Beccafumi  (b8k"ka-f oo'mee),  Domenico.     Italian  painter  and  sculptor . .  1484 — 1549. 

Beccari  (bSk'ka-ree),  Giacomo  Bartolommeo.  Ital.  physician  and  writer  1682 — 1766. 

Beccarl,  Odvardo.     Italian  naturalist 1848    — — . 

Beccarla,  dl  (de  bSk-ka-ree'a),  Cesare  Bonesana,  Marquis.  Italian  phi- 
losopher and  political  writer 1738—1794. 

Beoerra  (bi-thSr'S),  Gaspare.     Spanish  painter  and  sculptor 1520 — 1570. 

Becerra  y  Bermudez  (e  bSr-moo'oeth),  Manuel.    Spanish  statesman...  1823    . 

Becber  (.bSK'er),  Johann  Joachim.     German  chemist 1035—1685. 

BechBtein  (bSK'stm),  Johann  Matthaus.     German  ornithologist 1757 — 1822. 

Beck  (bSk),  Christian  Daniel.     German  philologist  and  writer 1757-1832. 

Beck,  John  Brodhead.    Brother  of  T.  R.    American  physician 1794—1851. 

Beck,  Theodoric  Romeyn.     American  physician  and  author 1791 — 1855. 

Becker  (bSk'gr),  Christiane  Louise  Amalie.     German  actress 1778 — 1797. 

Becker,  Rudolf  Zacharias.     German  tale  writer 1753—1813. 

Becket  Cbgk'et),  Thomas  a.     Archbishop  of  Canterbury 1117—1170. 

Becklord  (bSk'f ord),  William.     English  author 1759—1844. 

Becq  de  Fouquilferes  (bSk  dgh  foo'ke-Sr'),  Louis  Aim^  Victor.    French 

writer 1831    . 

Becquerel  (bSk'rSl'),  Alexandre  Edmond.     French  physicist 1820 — 1891. 

Becpiuerel,  Antoine  C^sar.     Father  of  Alexandre.    French  electrician..  1788 — 1878. 

Beddoes  (bSd'oz),  Thomas.     English  physician  and  chemist 1760 — 1808. 

Bede  (beed)  or  Bsda  (be'da).  The  Venerable.  English  monk  and  ec- 
clesiastical historian 672?-  735. 

Bedell  (be-d61'),  Gregory  Townsend.     American  divine 1793—1834. 

Bedford  (bSd'ford),  John  Plantagenet,  Duke  of.     Regent  of  France. . .  .13907-1435. 

Beecber  (beech'er),  Catherine  Esther.     Sister  of  Henry  Ward.     Amer. 

authoress...? 1800—1878. 

Beecber,  Henry  Ward.     American  pulpit  orator  and  lecturer 1813—1887 

Beecber,  Lyman.    Father  of  Henry  Ward.    American  preacher  and 

theologian 1775—1863. 

Beecbey  (bee'cht),  Frederick  Wm.     English  navigator  and  naturalist ..  179G — 1856. 

Beek  (bak),  David.     Dutch  portrait  painter 1621 — 1656. 

Beer,  de  (da  bar),  Taco  Hajo.    Dutch  author 1830    . 

Beetboven,  van  (van  ba'to-ven),  Ludwig.     Prussian  musicai  composer.  1770 — 1827. 

BSgOn  (ba'goN'),  Michel.     French  antiquary 1638 — 1710. 

Bebaim  (ba'hlm)  or  Bebem  (ba'hSm),  Martin.  German  navigator,  as- 
tronomer, and  geographer 1459?-1506. 

Bebam  (ba'am),  Hans  Sebald.     German  painter  and  engraver 1500 — 1550. 

Bebn  (ben),  Aphra,  Mrs.     English  dramatist,  novelist,  and  poet 1640 — 1689. 

Bebnes  (banz),  William.     English  sculptor 1800 '- 1864. 

Bebr  (bar),  Wilhelm  Josef.     German  publicist 1775—1851. 

Behrens  (ba'rens).  Bertha.     Wilhtlmine  Heinburg.    German  novelist ..  1850    . 

Bebring  (beer'ing;  Danish  pron.  ba'ring),  Vitus.     Danish  navigator. .  .1680—1741. 

Beke  (bek),  Charles  lllstone.     English  traveler  and  author 1800 — 1874. 

Bekker  (bek'er),  Elizabeth.     Dutch  novelist  and  poetess 1738 — 1804. 

Bekker,  Immanuel.     German  philologist  and  author 1785 — 1871. 

Belcber  (bel'cher),  Edward,  Sir.    English  naval  officer  and  explorer 1799—1877. 

Belcber,  Jo:iathan.     American  colonial  governor 1681 — 1757. 

Belglojoso  (bel-jo-yo'So),  Christina  Trivulzio,  Princess  of.  Italian  pa- 
triot and  writer 1808— 1871. 

Belldor,  de  (deh  ba-le-Dor'),  Bernard  Forest.     Fr.  engineer  and  writer .  1693— 1761. 

Belln  de  Fonfenay  (beh-lSN  dgh  foNt'nS').     Frec-ih  painter 1654—1715. 

Bellsarlus  (bei-T-sa'ri-us).     Roman  general 505?-  565. 

Beljame  (b§l'zhara'),  Alexandre.     French  writer 1842    . 

Belknap  (bSl'nSp),  Jeremy.    American  historian  and  clergyman 1744—1798. 

BeU,  Alexander  Graham.    Scot,  inventor  in  An?.    [Bell  Telephone.']..  ..l&i^    . 

Bell,  Andrew.    Scottish  educationist 1753 — 1832. 

Bell,  Charles,  Sir.     British  anatomist  and  physiologist 1774—1842. 

Bell,  John.     American  statesman 1797 — 1869. 

Bell,  John,  of  Edinburgh.     Surgical  writer 1763—1820. 

Bell,  Robert.    British  journalist  and  miscellaneous  writer 1800 — 1867. 

Bell,  Thomas.     English  naturalist 1792—1880. 

Bella,  della  (dSl'la  bSl'la),  Stefano.    Italian  etcher  in  copper 1610 — 1664. 

Bellamont  (bSl'a-mont),  Richard  Ooote,  Earl  of.    English  governor  of 

New  York  and  Massachusetts 1636—1701. 

Bellamy  (bel'a-ml),  Edward.   American  author.    \_Looking  Backward.'] .  1850    . 

Bellamy,  George  Anne,  Mrs.     English  actress  and  writer 1731  ?-1788. 

Bellamy  (bSl'a-ml),  Jacobus.    Dutch  poet 1757 — 1786. 

Bellamy  (bSl'a-ml),  Joseph.    American  divine  and  writer 1719 — 1790. 

Bellarmlno  (bSl-lar-mee'no),  Ruberto.    Ital.  card,  and  controversialist.  1542 — 1621. 

Bellay,  du  (dii  bSl'a'),  Joachim.     The  French  Ovid.    French  poet 1524 — 1560. 

Bellenden  (bel'en-den),  William.     Scottish  Ciceronian  scholar 1550?-1633? 

BelUard  (bS'le'ar'),  ^ugustin  Daniel,  Count.     Fr.  general  and  dipl 1769—1832. 

Bellingbam  (bel'ing-ham),  Richard.     Colonial  governor  of  Mass 1592 — 1672. 

Bellini  (bel-lee'nee),  Giovanni.     Venetian  painter 1426?-1516. 

Bellini,  Vincenzo.     Sicilian  musical  composer 1802 — 1835. 

Bellman  (bSl'man),  Carl  Michael.     Swedish  poet 1740—1795. 

BellOt  (b51-o'),  Joseph  RencS.    French  arctic  navigator 1826—1853. 

Bellows  (bSl'oz),  Henry  Whitney.     American  Unitarian  divine 1814 — 1882. 

Belon  (beh-loN'  or  bloN),  Pierre.     French  naturalist  and  traveler 15177-1594. 

Belot  (bgh-lo'  or  hlo),  Adolphe.     French  dramatist  and  novelist 1829 — 1890. 

Belsbam  (bel'sham),  Thomas.     English  Unitarian  divine  and  writer 1750 — 1829. 

Belvedere  (b51-va-da'ra),  Andrea.     Italian  painter 1646 — 1732. 

Belzonl  (bel-zo'nee),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  traveler  and  explorer.  .17787-1823. 

Bern  (bem),  Jozef.     Polish  general  and  Turkish  pasha 1795—1850, 

Bembo  (bSm'bo),  Pietro.     Italian  cardinal  and  WTiter 1470 — 1547. 

BenbOW  (ben'bo),  John.     English  admiral 1650—1702. 

Bendemann  (ben'dgh-man),  Eduard.    Prussian  painter 1811—1889. 

Jdenedek,  von  (fon  ba'ngh-dek),  Ludwig.     Austrian  general 1804 — 1881. 

Benedettl  (bS-na-dSt'tee),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  mathematician... 1590. 

Benedettl,  Vincent.     French  diplomatist 1817    

Benedict  (bSn'e-dikt)  XIV.     Cardinal  Piospero  Lambertini.    Pope ....  1675— 1758. 

Benedict,  Julius,  Sir.     German  composer  in  England 1804 — 1885. 

Benedict,  Saint.     Italian  founder  of  the  Benedictine  order 480 —  543. 

Beneke  (ba'neh-keh),  Friedrich  Eduard.     German  philosopher 1798 — 1854. 

Benezet  (bSn'g-zSt'),  Anthony.     French  philanthropist 1713 — 1784. 

Benfey  (bSn'fi^,  Theodor.     German  linguist  and  orientalist 1809 — 1881. 


Born.    Died. 

Benger  (beng'ggr),  Elizabeth  Ogilvy,  Miss.     English  authoress 1778—1827. 

Benham  (ben'am),  William      English  clergyman  and  author 1831    . 

Benlowsky  (ben-yov^skee),  Moritz  August,  Count.     Hung,  adventurer ..  1741 — 1786. 

Benivieni  (bS-ne-ve-a'nee),  Geronimo.     Florentine  poet 14537-1542. 

Benjamin  (bSn'ja-min),  Park.     American  poet  and  journalist 1809 — 1864. 

Bennett  (ben'et)?  James  Gordon.   Founder  of  the  "  New  York  Herald  ".1795—1872. 

Bennett,  Wm.  Sterndale,  Sir.     English  pianist  and  composer 1816 — 1875. 

Bennjngsen  (bSn'ing-sgn),  Levin  August  Theopliil,  Count.     Russ.  gen.  1745— 1826. 

Benojit  (bgh-nwa'),  Peter  Leopold  Li5onard.     Belgian  musical  composer.  1834    . 

Benoit,  Rene.     French  theologian 1521—1608. 

Benserade,  de  (dgh  boNs'rad'),  Isaac.     French  court  poet 1612—1691. 

Benson  (ben'son),"  Joseph.     English  Methodist  diviue  and  author 1748—1821. 

Bentham  (ben'tam  or  ben'tliam),  Jeremy.  English  i)olitical  and  juris- 
prudential writer 1748 — 1832. 

Bentinck,  William.     Dutch  statesman.     First  earl  of  Portlajid 1649—1709. 

Bentinck   (ben'tingk),   William  George    Frederick    Cavendish,   Lord. 

English  statesman 1802—1848. 

BentivogllO  (beu-te-v61'yo),  Cornelio.   Italian  cardinal  and  art  patron.  .1668 — 1732. 

Bentley  (bent'lT),  Richard.     English  critic  and  classical  scholar 1662—1742. 

Benton  (ben'tgn),  Thomas  Hart.     American  statesman 1782 — 1858. 

Bentzon  (bSnt'son),  Th.     Real  name  Marie  Therese  Blanc.     French 

author ." 1840    . 

Benvenutl  (ben-va-noo'tee),  Carlo.     Italian  math,  and  philosopher 1716 — 1789. 

Benvenuti,  Pietro.     Italian  painter 1769—1844. 

Benzel  (bSnt'sel),  Erik.  Archbp.  of  Upsal.  Swedish  scholar  and  author. 1675 — 1743. 

Benzoni  (beu-zo'nee),  Geronimo.     Italian  voyager 1519?  . 

Stranger,  de  (deh  bi'rSN'zhS'),  Pierre  Jean.     French  lyric  poet 1780—1857. 

B^rard  (bS'rar'),"  Auguste.     French  surgeon 1802 — 1846. 

B^rard,  Auguste  Simon  Louis.    French  statesman 1783—1859. 

Berard,  Pierre  Honore.    French  surgeon 1797 — 1858. 

Bercbem  or  Bergbem  (ber'Kem),  Nicolaas  Pietersz.     Van  Harlaem. 

Dutch  landscape  painter 1020 — 1683. 

Bercboux  (ber'shoo'),  Joseph.     French  poet 1765—1839. 

Berendt  (ba'rSnt),  Karl  Hermann.     German  explorer  in  Cen.  America.  .1817 — 1878. 

Berengario  (bi-rgn-ga're-o),  Giacomo.     (Lat.  Berenga'rius. )    Carpen- 

sis,     Italian  surgeon  and  anatomist 1475  '-1550. 

Bdrenger  de  Tours  (ba'rSN'zlm' deh  toor'J.     French  ecclesiastic 998—1088. 

Berenice  (ber-e-ni'se)  or  Beml'ce  (Eng.  ber'nTs).     Jewish  queen 28 '-aft.  70. 

Beresford  (bSr'gs-ford),  William  Carr,  Viscount.     British  general 1768 — 1854. 

Beresford,  WillTam'Charles  Delapoer,  Lord.    English  naval  officer 1846    . 

Berg  (bSro),  Christen  Paulsen.     Danish  statesman 1829-1891, 

Bergamasco  (b5r-ga-mas'ko).     Set  Castexlo,  Giovanni  Battista, 

Bergasse  (bSr'gass'),  Nicolas.     French  jurist  and  writer 1750 — 1832. 

Berge,  VOm  (fom  bSr'geh),  Joachim.     German  diplomatist 1526 — 1602. 

Berger   (ber'zhS'),  Jean  Jacques.     French  senator 1790—1859. 

Berger  (bSrg'er),  Ludwig.     German  musical  composer 1777 — 1839. 

Bergerac,  de  ?deh  berzh'rak'),  Savinien  Cyrano.     French  dramatist  and 

novelist,  and  notorious  duelist 1619 — 1655. 

Bergerat  (bSrzh'rfi'),  Auguste  6mile.     French  litterateur 1845    . 

Bergh  (berg),  Henry.  American  philanthropist.  Founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 1823 — 1888. 

BergbaUS  (bSrg'howss),  Heinrich.     German  geographer 1797 — 1884. 

Bergman  (bgro'man),  Torbern  Olof.     Swedish  chemist  and  naturalist..  1735 — 1784. 

Bergonroth  (ber'gon-rot),  Gustav  Adolf.     Prussian-English  historian. .  .1813—1869. 

Bergsbe  (bSrg'so),  Jorgen  Vilhelm.    Danish  naturalist  and  novelist 1835    . 

B^rlOt,  de  (deh  ba're'o'),  Charles  Auguste.     Belgian  violinist 1802—1870. 

Berkeley  (berk'll,  in  Eng.  bark'lT),  George.    Irish  metaphysician 1684 — 1753. 

Berkeley,  William,  Sir.     Royal  governor  of  Virginia 1610  7-1677. 

Berllcbmgen,  von  (fon  bgr'liK-ing-gn),  Gottfried  or  Gotz.     The  Iron 

Hand.     German  warrior 1480 — 1562. 

BerUngbieri  (ber-Ien-ge-a'ree),  Andrea  Vacca.     Italian  surgeon 1772 — 1826. 

Berlioz  (ber-le-oz'),  Hector.     French  musical  composer 3803 — 1869. 

BemadOtte  (ber-na-dSf  or  bSr'na'dBt'),  Jean  Baptiste  Jules.    Marshal  of 

France.     Karl  "XIV.  Joha:i,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 1764 — 1844. 

Bernard  (bSr'niir'),  Claude.    French  physiologist 1813 — 1878. 

Bernard,   Saint  (sant  ber'nard  or  ber-nard' ;  Fr.  pron.  s5n  bSr'nar'). 

Bernard  de  Clairvaux.    French  ecclesiastic 1091—1153. 

Bernard  (ber'nard),  Francis,  Sir.    Governor  of  Massachusetts 1712  7-1779. 

Bemardes  (bSr-nar'dSs),  Diego.     Portuguese  poet 1510  7-1596. 

Bernard  de  mentbon  (bgr'nar'  deh^mSM'toN'),  Saint.    Founder  of  the 

hospices,  Great  and  Little  Saint  Bernard 923 — 1008. 

Bernardo  del  Carplo  (bSr-niir'do  del  kar'pe-o).     Spanish  soldier fl.  9th  c. 

Bemhard  (bSm'hart).     Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.     Protestant  general 1604 — 1639. 

Bernbard  (bem'hart),  Karl.     Pseud,  of  St.-Aubain.     Danish  novelist.. 18007-1865. 

BembardU  (bgm-har'dee),  August  Ferdinand.     Ger.  philologist 1770—1820. 

Bernbardt  (bern'hart ;  Fr.  pron.  bSrn'hart'),  iiosine  Bernhardt.    Called 

Sarah  Bernhardt.    Madame  Damala.    French  actress 1844    ^^. 

Bernl  (bSr'nee)  or  Bernia  (bSr'ne-a),  Francesco.     Ital.  burlesque  poet.l490M536 

Bernler  (bSr'ne-a'),  Francois.     French  traveler  and  physician 1630  7-1688. 

Bernini  (bSr-nee'nee),  Giovanni  Lorenzo.  The  Cavalier  Bernini.  Ital- 
ian painter,  sculptor,  and  architect 1598 — 1680. 

Bernoulli  (ber-nool'yee  or  ber'nool-ye'),  Daniel.  Son  of  Johann.    Swiss 

mathematician  and  physicist 1700 — 1782. 

Bernoulli,  Jacob.     Swiss  mathematician 1654—1705. 

Bernoulli,  Johann.    Brother  of  Jacob.    Swiss  mathematician 1667 — 1748. 

Bernstein  (bern'stin),  Georg  Heinrich.     German  orientalist 1787 — 1860, 

Bernstorft,  von  (fon  bSrn'storf),  Johann  Hartwig  Ernst,  Count.  Ger- 
man statesman  in  Denmark 1712 — 1772. 

BeroaldO  (ba-ro-al'do),  Filippo.     The  Elder.     Ital.  scholar  and  writer ..  1453 — 1505. 

Berquln  (ber'kSN'),  Arnaud.     L'Ami  des  En  fonts.     French  writer 1749—1791. 

Berrien  (bSr'I-en),  John  McPherson.     American  lawyer  and  statesman.  .1781-1866. 

Berry  or  Berrf,  de  (deh  ber'J  ;  Fr.  pron.  ba're'),  Caroline  Ferdinande 

Louise,  Duchesse.   Daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  K.  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 1798 — 1870. 

Berryer  (ber'e-yS'),  Antoine  Pierre.     French  political  orator  and  leader.  1790— 1868. 

BerseziO  (ber-sSt'se-o),  Victor.     Italian  author 1830    — . 

Bert  (ber),  Paul.     Firench  physiologists - 1833—1886. 

Bertaut  (bSr'to'),  Jean.    French  bishop  of  S^ez,  and  poet 1562 — 1611. 

BerthelOt  (bSrt'lo'),  Pierre  Marcellin.    French  chemist 1827    ^— » 

Bertbet  (ber'tS'),  Elie  Bertrand.     French  novelist   1815— 189U 

Bertbier  (ber'te-a'),  Louis  Alexandre.     Prince  of  Wagram  and  NeufchS- 

tel .     Marshal  of  France 1753—1815. 

BerthoUet,  de  (dgh  ber'to'lS'),  Claude  Louis,  Coimt.     French  chemist.  .1748—1822. 

Berthoud  (ber'too'),  Ferdinand.     Swiss  inventor  of  marine  clocks 1727 — 1807, 

Berlin  (bSr'taN'),  Louis  Francois,     French  journalist 1766 — 1841. 

Bertinl  (bSr-tee'nee),  Henri.    English  and  French  composer  and  pianist.1798 — 1876. 

Bertrand  (ber'trSu'),  Joseph  Louis  Francois.     French  mathematician. .  .1822    . 

Bertrand,  de  (deh  ber'troN'),  Henri  Gratien,  Comte.    French  general. .  .1773 — 1844. 

BertUCb  (b5r'td5K),  Friedrich  Justin.    German  bookseller  and  author. .  .1747— 1822. 

B6rulle  (ba'rul'),  Pierre.  French  cardinal,  and  founder  of  the  Carmelite 

order  in  France 1575—1629. 

Berwick  (ber'Ik),  James  Fitz-Jamee,  Duke  of.     Marshal  of  France 1670—1784. 


a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  long;  a.e.t,  less  prolonged  ;  3, 5;  I.  5,  0,  short ;  a,  g,  i,  a,  obacwx  (see  remark,  p.  1 .19)  i  far,  i&U ;  tiiSre,  term  j  £Sr,  food,  foot ;  Ifirl ;  ow  au  in  cow  ,■  cfa.  as  iii  cAinf 
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Born.    Died 
BeiZellUS  (bgr-zee'lI-UB ;  Sw.  pron.  bSr-zIi'le-oos),  Jous  Jakob,  Baron. 

Swedish   chemist 1779—1848, 

Besant  (be-sSuf),  Walter.     English  author 1838    

BeSChereile  (bSsh'rH'),  Loms  Nicolas.     Fr.  grammarian  and  lexicogr. .  .1828 — 1883, 

Beskow  (bSs'kov),  Bernard.     Swedish  dramatist 1796 — 1868, 

Besnard  (bSs'nar'),  Paul  Albert.    French  painter 1849    

BeSSarion  (b§s-sa'rt-on),  Johannes,  or  Basil  (ba'sil).     Greek  cardinal, 

and  patriarch  of  CTonstantinople 1395  ?-1472 

Bessel  (bSs'el),  Friedrich  Wilhelm.     Prussian  astronomer 1784 — 1846, 

Bessemer  (bgs'e-mer),  Henry,  Sir.   English  engineer  and  inventor.   [_Bes- 

semer  steel.'] 1813    - 

Bessl^res  (bS'se-gr'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  marshal 17G8 — 1813, 

Besson  (bS'soN'),  Jacques.    French  mathematician  and  inventor. fl.  1569. 

Bestuzhef  (bes-too'zhSf ),  Alex.  Alexandrovitch.    Russian  novelist 1795 — 1837, 

Bestuzhef-Rlumln  (bSs-too'zhgf-roo-raeeu'),  Alexis  Petrovitch,  Count. 

Russian  diplomatist 1693 — 1766, 

Betham  (bSth'am),  William,  Sir.     English  antiquary  and  genealogist ...  1779— 1853, 
Bdtbencourt,  de  (deh  ba't8N'koor'),  Jean,  Seigneur.    French  conqueror 

of  the  Canary  Isles 1425 

Bethune  (beh-thoon'),  George  Washington.     Amer.  clergyman  and  poet  1805—1862, 

Betterton  (bSt'er-ton),  Thomas.    English  actor 1635  ?-1710, 

Beudant  (buh'dSN'"),  Francois  Sulpice.     French  physicist 1787—1852, 

B^urnonville,  de  (deh  btrr'noN'vel'),  Pierre  de  Ruel,  Marquis.    French 

marshal  and  statesman 1752 — 1821. 

BeUBt,  von  (fon  boist),  Friedrich  Ferdinand,  Count.     Ger.  statesman.  .1809—1886. 

Beveridge  (bSv'er-ij),  William.     English  prelate  and  orientalist 1637—1708. 

Bewick  (bu'ik),"  Thomas.     English  artist  and  wood  engraver 1753 — 1828, 

Boyle  (bal),  Marie  Henri.     Stendhal.     French  writer 1783—1842, 

Beza  (bee'za)  Th(5odore.   (Fr.  de  B^ze,  deh  biz.)    French  reformer  and 

Calviuistic  theologian .". 1519—1605. 

BiagioU  (be-a-jo'lee),  Nicol6  Giosafatte.    Italian  litterateur  in  Paris 1768—1830. 

Bianchl  (be-an'kee),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  anatomist  and  writer.  .1681 — 1761 

Blanchl,  Nicomede.    Italian  historian 1818—1876, 

Bianctalnl  (be-iin-kee'nee),  Francesco.    Italian  phUos.  and  mathem 1662 — 1729. 

Blanconi  (be-an-ko'nee),  Charles.     Inventor  of  the  Irish  car  system.  ..1786 — 1875, 

Blard  (b'yar),  Frangois  Auguste.     French  painter 1800 — 1882, 

Biailt  (b'yar),  Lucien.     French  naturalist  and  .author 1828    

Blbbiena  (beb-e-a'na).    Real  name  Bernardo  da  Tarlatti.    Italian  cardi- 
nal and  author 1470—1520, 

Biohat  (be'sha'),  Marie  Francois  Xavier.     Fr.  physiol.  and  anatomist.  ..1771—1802, 

Blckersteth  (blk'er-steth),  Edward.    Enghsh  theological  writer 1786 — 1850. 

Blddle  (btd'l),  Johii.    The  Father  of  English  Unitarians.    Eng.  theol. . .  1615—1062. 
Blddle,  Nicholas.     American  financier.    President  of  the  U.  S.  bank. .  ..1786 — 1844, 

Biddle,  Nicholas.     American  naval  commander 1750 — 1778. 

Bledermann  (bee'der-man),  Friedrich  Earl.     German   historian  and 

statesman 1812    — 

Blela,  von  (fon  bee'lii),  Wilhelm,  Baron.     German  astronomer 1782—1856, 

Bielakl  (be-el'skee),  Martin.     Polish  historian 1495—1575, 

Bienville,  de  (deh  be'SN'vel'),  Jean  Baptiste  Le  Moyne,  Sieur.     Colonial 

governor  of  Louisiana,  and  founder  of  New  Orleans 1680 — 1768 

Bierstadt  (beer'stat),  Albert.     American  landscape  painter 1830    

BlgelOW  (blg'e-lo),  Erastus  Brigham.     American  inventor 1814 — 1879, 

BlgelOW,  Jacob.     American  physician,  botanist,  and  writer 1787 — 1879. 

BigelOW,  John.     American  editor  and  author 1817    

Blgnon  (ben'yoN'),  Louis  Pierre  6douard.     Fr.  historian  and  statesman.  1771— 1841 

Bigot  (be'go'),  Charles  Jules.     French  author '. 1844    - 

Biberon  (be'roN'  or be'eh-roN'),  Marie  Catherine.     French  anatomist 1719—1786, 

Bilderdljk  or  Bllderdyk  (bll'der-dik),  Willem.     Dutch  poet 1756—1831 

BlUlnger  (bil'fing-§r),  Georg  Bernhard.    German  philosopher  and  math- 
ematician   1693—1750, 

Bllgtier  (bel-ggr'),  Johann  Ulric.     Swiss  surgeon  and  author 1720—1796. 

Billaud-Varenne  (be'yo'-vii'rSu'),  Jacques  Nicolas.    French  Jacobin..  1756— 1819, 

Blllault  (be'yo'),  Augus'te  Adolphe  Marie.     French  statesman 1805—1863. 

BlUe  (bTl'eh),  Steen  Andersen.     Danish  rear  admiral 1797—1882, 

Binet  (be'aa'),  Jacques  Philippe  Marie.     French  math,  and  astronomer.  1786 — 1856, 

Binney  (bTn'T),  Amos.    American  naturalist 1803 — 1847, 

Blnney,  Horace.     American  lawyer  and  statesman 1780 — 1875, 

BlSrn,  or  BJ'bm,  Jonsson  (be-om'  or  b'ybm  yons'son).     Icelandic  his- 
torian   1574—1656 

Blot  (be-o'  or  b'yo'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  mathematician  and  philos. .  1774 — 1862, 

Blr ague,  de  (d§h  be-ragY,  Ren^,  Cardmal.    French  statesman 1507  ?-1583, 

Birch  (bflrch),  Samuel.     English  Egyptologist 1813—1885, 

Birch,  Thomas.     Enghsh  historian  and  biographer 1705  —1760 

Bird  (bflrd),  Golding.     English  physician  and  physicist 1814 — 1854. 

Birdwood  (bQrd'w65d),  George  Christopher  Molesworth,  Sir.     English 

writer  on  India 1832    

Blrkbeck  (bQrk'bSk),  George.     English  physician  and  philanthropist. .  .1776 — 1841 

Birney  (bto'nT),  James  GiUespie.     American  antislavery  politician 1792—1857, 

Blron,  de  (deh  be'roN'),  Armand  Louis  de  Gontaut,  Due  de  Lauzun. 

French  military  commander 1747 — 1793, 

BlschoU  (blsh'of),  Theodor  Ludwig  Wilhelm.    German  anat.  and  phys- 
iologist   '. 1807—1882. 

Bishop  (bTsh'opJ,  Henry  Rowley.  Sir.     English  musical  composer 1786 — 1855, 

BSsniarck-Schbnhausen,  von  (fon  btz'm'ark-shon-how'zen),  Carl  otto 

Eduard  Leopold,  Prince.     German  statesman " 1815    - 

BJGinson  (be-yorn'sgn),  Bjbrnstjeme.    Norwegian  author 1832    - 

Black  (blSk),  Jeremiah  SulUvan.     American  jurist 1810—1883, 

Black,  Joseph.     Scottish  chemist  and  anatomist 1728 — 1799. 

Black,  William.     English  novelist 1841    - 

Black  Hawk.    3Ia-ka-tae-mish-kia-kiak.     American  Indian  chief 1767 — 1838, 

Blackle  (blSk'T),  John  Stuart.    Scottish  author 1809—1895. 

Blackmore  (blSk'mor),  Richard,  Sir.    English  physician  and  poet 1650?-1729 

Blaokmore,  Richard  Doddridge.    English  novelist 1825    , 

Blackstone  (bISk'ston),  WilUam,  Sir.    English  jurist 1723—1780 

Blackwell  (blak'we'l),  Elizabeth.     First  woman  in  the  United  States 

who  received  the  degree  of  M.  D 1821     

Blackwood  (blSk'wdod),  William.    Scottish  pub.    [Blackwood''s  Mag,'\.niCi—\?,'H. 

Blaine  (blan),  James  Gillespie.     American  statesman 1830 — 1893, 

BlainvlUe,  de  (deh  blSN'vel'),  Henri  Marie  Ducrotay.     French  zoolo- 
gist and  pliysician 1777 — 1850, 

Blair  (blSr),  Hugh.    Scottish  divine  and  professor  of  rhetoric 1718 — 1800, 

Blake  (blak),  Robert.     British  admiral 1599—1657, 

Blake,  William.     English  artist  and  poet 1767—1827, 

Blakey  (bla'kt),  Robert.    English  metaphysician 1795—1878, 

Blanc  (MSn),  Auguste  Alexandre  Philippe  Charles.    Brother  of  Jean 

Joseph  Louis.     French  art  critic 1813 — 1882 

Blanc,  Jean  Joseph  Louis.     French  author  and  politician 1812 — 1882 

Blanchard  (bl8N'shar'),  Frangois.    French  aeronaut 1753—1809 

Blanchard  (blSnch'ard),  Samuel  Laman.    English  journalist  and  writer. 1804 — 1845, 

Blanchard,  Thomas?    American  inventor 1788 — 1864 

Blanqul  (blSN'ke'),  J6r6me  Adolphe.    French  political  economist 1798—1854. 


Born.    Died. 
Blanqui,  Louis  Auguste.    Brother  of  the  preceding.    French  socialistic 

revolutionist 1805—1880. 

Blennerhassett  (blen-er-hSs'et),  Harman.     Associate  of  Aaron  Burr. .  .1764?-1831. 
Blessington  (bl8s'iug-fon).  Marguerite,  born  Power,  Countess  of.     Irish 

woman  of  letters ..." 1789 — 1849. 

Blicher  (bliK'er),  Steen  Steeuseu.    Danish  poet 1782 — 1848. 

Bllgh  (bli),  William.     English  navigator 1754-1817. 

Blind  (blint),  Karl.     German  political  agitator 1820    . 

Blizard  (bllz'ard),  William,  Sir.     English  anatomist  and  surgeon 1743 — 1835. 

Block  (blok),  Johanna  Kaerteu.     Dutch  female  artist 1050 — 1715. 

Bloemaert  (bloo'mart),  Abraham.     Dutch  painter 1564?-1647. 

Bloemen,  van  (viin  bloo'men),  Jan  Frans.    \^Orizonte.'\    Belgian  painter.  1662 — 1748  ? 

Blom  (blom),  Karl  Magnus."    Swedisli  naturalist  and  physician 1737 — 1815. 

Blomileld  (bliim'f eeld),  Charles  James.     Bishop  of  London 1786—1857. 

Blondel  (bloN'del'),  Frangois.    French  architect  and  military  engineer.  .1617 — 1686. 

Bloomlleld  (bloom'feeld),  Robert    English  poet 1766-1823. 

Blouet  (bloo'a'),  Paul.     Max  O'Rell.    French  writer 1848    . 

BlUcher,  von  (fon  bloo'ker ;  Ger.  pron.  blii'Ker),  Gebhard  Leberecht. 

Prussian  field  marshal? ." 1742—1819. 

Bluhme  or  Blume  (bloo'meh),  Friedrich.     German  jurist 1797-1874. 

Blum  (bloom),  Robert.     Ge'rman  journalist  and  agitator 1804 — 1848. 

Blumauer  (bloo'mow-er),  Alois.     German  poet 1755 — 1798. 

Blumenbach  (bloo'men-baK),  Johann  Friedrich.   German  naturalist  and 

physiologist ~. 1752 — 1840. 

Blumenthal,  von  (fon  bloo'men-tiil),  Leonard.     Prussian  army  officer..  181 0-1892. 

Blunt  (blunt),  Edmund  March."  American  nautical  writer 1770 — 1862. 

Bluntscllll  (bloontshlee),  Johann  Kasper.     German  jurist 1808-1881. 

Boabdil  (bo-iib-del').    Abii  Abdillah.    El  Chico.    Last  Moorish  king  of 

Granada 1536? 

Boaden  (bo'den),  James.     English  writer 1762—1839. 

Boadicea  (bo"ad-i-se'a).     British  queen 62. 

Boardman  (bord'mai?),  George  Dana.     American  missionary 1801 — 1831. 

Bobadllla,  de  (da  bo-bii-deel'ya),  Francesco.     Spanish  political  adminis- 
trator.    Sent  Columbus  in  chains  to  Spain 1502. 

Boborildne  (bo-bo-ree-kee'nS),  Peter.    Russian  novelist 1836    . 

Boccaccio  (bok-kat'cho),  Giovanni ;  in  French  and  old  English,  Boccace 

(bo-kass').     Italian  noveUst 1313—1375. 

Boccage,  du  (dii  bo'kiizh'),  Marie  Anne  Le  Page.     French  poetess 1710 — 1802. 

BOGCalini  (bok-ka-lee'nee),  Trajauo.     Italian  satirist 1556 — 1613. 

Bochart  (bo'shar'),  Samuel.    French  scholar  and  Protestant  theologian. 1599— 1667. 

B'dckh  (boK),  August.     German  philanthropist  and  antiquary 1785^1867. 

Bode  (bo'deh),  Johann  Ehlert.     German  astronomer 1747 — 1826. 

Bodenstedt  (bo'den-stetV,  Friedrich  Martin.    German  author 1819 — 1892. 

Bodin  (bo'dSN'),  Jean.    French  political  wiiter 1530 — 1596. 

Bodley  (bod'li),  Thomas,  Sir.  Founder  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  1544— 1612. 

Bodmer  (bSd'mer),  Johann  Jakob.     Swiss  journalist 1C98 — 1783. 

Bodoni  (bo-do'nee),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  printer  and  scholar 1740-1813. 

Boece  or  Boels  (boiss).    See  Boethius. 

Boehm  (bom),  Joseph  Edgar.     Austrian  sculptor 1834 — 1890. 

Boerhaave  (bor'hav  ;  Dutch  pron.  boor'ha-veb),  Herman.     Dutch  phy- 
sician and  philosopher 1668—1738. 

BoethlUS  (bo-ee'tht-us)  or  Boece  (bo'ass'),  Anicius  Manlius  Torquatus 

Severinus.    Roman  philosopher  and  statesman 470  ?-  525  ? 

BoethlUS  (bo-ee'thi-us)  or  Boece  (boiss),  Hector.     Scottish  historian. .  .1465?-1536. 

Boetie,  de  la  (deh  la  bo'a'te'),  i^tienne.     French  writer 1530—1563. 

BogardUS  (bo-gSr'dus),  James.     American  inventor 1800—1874. 

Bogdanovitch  (bog-dii-no'vich),  Ippolit  Fedorovitch.     Russ.  lyric  poet.  1743 — 18t3. 
Bohemond  (bo'he-m5nd)  I.,  Marc.     (Lat.  Bohemun'dUS.)     Prince  of 

Antioch.     Norman  crusader 1060 ?-ini. 

Bohlen,  von  (fon  bo'len),  Peter.    German  orientalist 1790 — 1840. 

B'dhm  (bom),  Theobald.     Bavarian  flutist 1794—1881. 

B'ohme  (bo'meh)  or  B'dhm  (bom),  Jakob.    Ger.  mystic  and  visionary.  .1575 — 1624. 

Bohn  (bon),  Henry  George.    London  pubhsher 1796 — 1884. 

Bbhtlingk  (bbt'lingk),  Otto.     German-Russian  orientalist.     [Sanskrit 

German  Dictionary ■'] 1815    . 

Boiardo  or  BoiardO  (bo-yiir'do),  Matteo  Maria,  Count  of  Scandiano. 

Italian  poet 1434  ?-1494. 

Bdieldleu  (bo'yel'de-uh'),  Adrien  Francois.     French  composer 1775—1834. 

Bollean-Despr^aus  (bwa'lo'-da'pra'o'),  Nicolas.    French  poet,  satirist, 

and  critic 1636—1711. 

Boisrobert,  de  (deh  bwa'ro'btr'),  Franjois  le  Metel.    French  writer  and 

wit.    One  of  the  first  members  of  the  French  Academy 1592 — 1662. 

Boiissard  (bwa/sar'),  Jean  Jacques.     French  antiquary  and  poet 1528 — 1602. 

Boisser^e  (bwas'ra'),  Sulpice.     Prussian  architect  and  antiquary. .-. ....  1783 — 1854. 

Boissier  (bwa'se-a'),  Marie  Louis  Gaston.    French  writer 1823    . 

Boissleu,  de  (deh  bwa'se'uh'),  Jean  Jacques.     French  engraver 1736—1810. 

Boissonade  (bwa/so'nad'),  Jean  Francois.    French  philologist 1774—18.57. 

Boiste  (bwast),  Pierre  Claude  Victoire.     French  lexicographer 1765—1824. 

Boivln  (bwa'vSN'),  Marie  Anne  Victoire  GiDain.     French  physician  and 

authoress 1773—1841. 

Boker  (bo'ker),  George  Hemy.    American  poet 1823—1890. 

Boleyn  (bSol'in),  Anne.     Wife  of  Henry  VIII.  of  Enjland 1507—1536. 

Bolingbroke  (bSI'ing-brSSk ;  formerly   b5&l'ing-brook),    Henry   Saint 

John,  Viscount.     English  statesman  and  political  writer 1678—1751. 

Bolivar  (bol'i-var;  Sp.  pron.  bo-lee'viir),  Simon.     Liberator  of  Bolivia.  17,S3— 1830. 
Bolognini  (bo-lon-yee'nee),  Giov.  Battista.     The  Elder.    Ital.  painter..  ]6n—lli88. 

Bolton  (bol'ton),  Robert.    English  Puritan  divine  and  author 1572—1631. 

Bombelli  (bom-bel'lee),  Raf aello.     Italian  mathematician 1530    . 

Bonaparte  (bo'na-part;  It.  pron.  bo-nii-piir'ta),  Napoleon.    Napoleon  I. 

Emperor  of  the  French 1769—1821. 

Bonaparte,  Charles  Lucien  Jules  Laurent.     Son  of  Lucien.     Prmce  of 

Canino  and  Musignano.     American  ornithologist 1803 — 1857. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome.     Brother  of  Napoleon  I.     King  of  Westphalia 1784—1860. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph.    Brother  of  Napoleon  I.   King  of  Naples  and  Spain.  17(i8— 1844. 

Bonaparte,  Louis.     Brother  of  Napoleon  I.    King  of  Holland 1778—1840. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien.     Brother  of  Napoleon  I.     Prince  of  Canino 1775—1840. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  Joseph  Charles  Paul.    Prince  Napoleon.    Son  of 

Jerome 1822 — 1891. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  II.,  or  Napoleon  Francois  Charles  Joseph.    Son  of 

Napoleon  I.  and,  Maria  Louisa 1811 — 1832, 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  III.,  or  Charles  Louis  Napoleon,  known  as  LouiS 

Napoleon.    Son  of  Louis.    Emperor  of  the  French 1808 — 1873. 

Bonaventura  (bo-na-vgn-too'rii).  Saint.     The  Seraphic  Doctor.    Italiiui 

scholastic  theologian 1221 — 1274. 

Bonchamp,    de    (dgh  boN'shSN'),  Charles  Melchior    Artus,   Marquis. 

Frpuoh  general 1759—1793. 

Bond  (bond),  Edward  Augustus.     English  librarian.     British  Museum..  1815    . 

Bond,  George  Pliillips.   Son  of  ]VilUa7n  Cranch.    American  astrouomer.lSa!— 18('i5. 

Bond,  William  Cranch.     American  astronomer 1789 — 1859. 

Bon  de  Saint-Hllaire  (bin  dgh  sitN'te'lSr'),  Francois  Xavier.    French 

scholar  and  writer 1678 — 1761. 
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£,  i,  o,  silent ;  a,  ii,  u,  v  (see  p.  1719) ;  II  (see  p,  1718,  H  2) ;  gas  in  got ;  tb  as  in  tbine ;  T,  H,  6,  ^,  B,  D,  o,  H,  s,  N,  B  (see  p.  1719J. 
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Bom.    Died. 

Bondl  (bon'dee),  Clemente.     Italian  poet 1742—1821. 

Bonbeur  (bo'nnr'),  Bosalie,  Mile.    Called  Mosa.   Ft.  painter  of  animals.  1822    . 

Boniface,  Wiulrid,  Saint.     The  Apostle  of  Germany 680  ?-  755. 

Bosiiface  (bou'e-lass;  i^r.  ^ron.  bo'ne'fass')  I.     Pope 422. 

Boniface  VIII.     Cardinal  Benedetto  Gaetani.     Pope 1228—1303. 

Bonnat  (bo-na'),  Leon  Joseph  Florentin.     French, painter 1833    . 

Bonnechose,  de   (deh  bon'shoz'),  Frangois  Paul  Emile   Boisnormand. 

French  historian  and  miscellaneous  writer 1801 — 1875. 

Bonner  (bSn'er),  Edmund.     Bishop  of  London.     Persecutor 1500  ?-1569. 

Bonnet  (bo'ni'),  Charles.     Swiss  n'aturalist  and  philosopher 1720 — 1793. 

Bonneval,  de  (deh  bon'val'),  Claude  Alexandre,  Comte.  French  adven- 
turer   " 1675—1747. 

Bonneville  (bon'vil),  Benjamin  L.  E.     American  soldier  and  traveler..  1795 ?-1878. 

Bonnivard,  de  (Jgli  bo'ne'var'),  Franjois.     Prisoner  of  Chilian 1496—1570. 

Bonnycastle  (bon'i-kas'l),  John.     English  mathematician 1750?-1821. 

Bononclnl  (bo-non-cliee'nee),  Giovanni  Battista.     Italian  composer..  1670 ?-aft.  1752. 

Bonpland  (boN'plSN'),  Aim6.     French  botanist  and  traveler 1773 — 1858. 

Bonstetten,  de  (dg''  b5n'stgt-en),  Karl  Victor.     Swiss  author ._ 1745 — 1832. 

Bonviclno  (bon-ve*chee'no),  Alessandro.   H  Slorelto  da  Brescia.  Italian 

painter 1498?-1555  ? 

Boone  (boon),  Daniel.    American  explorer  and  colonizer 1735—1820. 

Boorde  (bord),  Andrew.     3Ierry- Andrew.     English  physician 1490?-1549. 

Booth  (booth),  Edwin.     Son  of  Junius  Brutus.    American  actor 1833 — 1S93. 

Booth,  John  "Wilkes.     Son  of  Junius  Brutus.     Assassin 1839-1865. 

Booth,  Junius  Brutus.     English  tragedian 1796—1852. 

Bopp  (b5p),  Franz.    German  philologist.    IVergleichende  Grammarti.].1791 — 1867. 

Borda  (bor'da'),  Jean  Charles.     French  mathematician  and  astronomer.1733 — 1799. 

Borden  (bSr'dgn),  Simeon.     American  civil  engineer 1798 — 1856. 

Bordeu,  de  (dgh  bor'dnh'),  Th^ophile.     French  medical  writer 1722 — 1776. 

BordOne  (bor-do'na),  Paride.    Italian  painter 1500 — 1570. 

Borelli  (bo-rSllee),  Giovanno  Alfonso.    Italian  philos.  and  mathem 1608 — 1679. 

Borghese  (bor-ga'Sa),  Maria  Pauline  Bonaparte,  Princess 1780 — 1825. 

Borghesl  (bor-ga'See),  Bartolommeo,  Count.     Italian  numismatist 1787 — 1860. 

Borgi  (bor'jee),  Giovanni.    Italian  founder  of  ragged  schools 1732 — 1802. 

Borgia  (bor'ja),  Cesare.     Itahan  cardinal  and  military  leader 1457  ?-1507. 

Borgia,  Lucrezia.     Sister  of  Cesare.     Duchess  of  Ferrara 1520. 

Borgognone  (bor-g6n-yo'na).     Called  Ambrogio  da  Fossano.     Italian 

painter 1450  ?-1524  ? 

Born,  von  (fonbom),  Ignaz.     German-Hungarian  min.  and  philol 1742 — 1791. 

BSrne  (bor'neh),  Ludwig.     German  political  writer 1786—1837. 

Borri  (bSr'ree),  Giuseppe  Francesco.     Italian  impostor  and  empiric 1627 — 1695. 

Borromeo  (bor-ro-ma'o).  Carlo,  Saint.     Italian  cardinal 1538—1584. 

Borrow  (bSr'o),  George.     English  writer  and  traveler 1803—1881. 

Bom  (bo-roo').     See  Brian  Boeoihiue. 

Bory  de  Saint  Vincent  (bo-re'  deh  sSn  vSn'sBn'),  Jean  Baptiste  Georges 

Marie.     French  naturalist  and  geographer 1780 — 1846. 

Boac  (bosk),  Louis  Augustin  Guillaume.     French  naturalist 1759—1828. 

Boscan  Almogaver  (bos-kau'  al-mo-ga-v@r'),  Juan.  Reformer  of  Span- 
ish poetry  1504  ?-1543  ? 

Boscawen  (bos'ka-wen),  Edward.     English  admiral 1711 — 1761. 

Bosch  (bosk)  or  &os  (bos),  Hieronymus  van  Aeken.    Called  Jerom. 

Le  Joyeux.     Dutch  painter 1450?-1518. 

Boscovich  (bos'ko-vich),  Ruggiero  Giuseppe.     Italian  physicist 1711 — 1787. 

Bosio  (bo'Se-o),  Frangoia  Joseph,  Baron.     Italian  sculptor 1769 — 1845. 

Bosquet  (bos'ka'),  Pierre  Joseph  Francois.     Marshal  of  France 1810—1861. 

Bosquillon  (bos'ke'yoN'),  fidouard  Frangois  Marie.    French  physician 

and  scholar 1744—1816. 

BOBSCha  (bos'Ka),  Herman.    Dutch  philologist  and  poet 1755—1819. 

Bossi  (bos'see),  Giuseppe.    Italian  painter  and  poet 1777 — 1815. 

BoSBUet  (bo'sii-a',  almost  bos'swa'),  Jacques  B6nigne.     French  bishop 

of  Meaux,  and  pulpit  orator 1627 — 1704. 

BOBBUt  (bo^su'),  Charles.     French  mathematician 1730 — 1814. 

Boswell  (bSz'wel),  James.    Biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson 1740—1795. 

Bosvrorth  (bSz'worth),  Joseph.    English  philologist  and  clergyman 1789—1876. 

Bothwell  (bStb'vvSl),  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of.    Husband  of  Mary  of 

Scotland 1536?-1576. 

Botta  (bot'ta),  Carlo  Giuseppe  Guglielmo.    Italian  historian 1766 — 1837. 

Botta,  Paolo  Emilio.    French  archteologist 1805  ?-1870. 

Botta,  Vincenzo.    Italian  author i818— 1894. 

Bottalla  (bot-tal'la),  Paolo.    Jesuit  writer 1823    . 

Bottari  (bot-ta'ree),  Giovanni  Gaetano.    Florentine  scholar 1689 — 1775. 

Bottcher  (bbt'agr),  Johann  Friedrich.     Liventor  of  Dresden  china 1682 — 1719. 

Botticelli  (bot-te-chSl'lee),  Sandro.   Alessandro  Filipepi.    Ital.  painter.  1447 — 1510. 

BSttlger  (bot'e-oer),  Karl  August.     German  archaeologist 1760 — 1835. 

Bottlger,  Karl  WUhelm.    Swedish  poet 1807—1878. 

BottB,  John  Minor.    American  politician 1802 — 1869. 

Bouchardon  (boo'shar'dos'),  Edme.    French  sculptor 1698—1762. 

Boucher  (bow'cher),  Jonathan.  English  political  writer  and  philologist  1738 — 1804. 
Boucher  de  Crevecoeur  de  Perthes  (boo'sha'  dgh  krSv'kur'  dgh 

part'),  Jacques.     French  archaeologist * .  1788 — 1868. 

Bouclcault  (boo'se'ko'),  Dion.    Irish  dramatist  and  actor 1822 — 1890. 

Boudlnot  (boo'de-not),  Elias.     American  patriot  and  philanthropist 1740 — 1821. 

Bonflers,  de  (deh  boo'flSr'),  Louis  Frangois,  Due.  Marshal  of  France.  .1644—1711. 
Bougainville,  de  (deh  boo'gSK'vel')  Louis  Antoine.     French  navigator 

and  geographical  Siscoverer 1729 — 1814. 

Bonguer  (boo'ga'),  Pierre.     French  mathematician 1698 — 1758. 

Bouguereau  (boog'ro'),  Guillaume  Adolphe.    French  painter 1825    . 

Bonill^,  de  (deh  boo'ya'),  Frangois  Claude  Amour,  Marquis.     French 

general  and  writer . . . .' 1739 — 1800. 

BouUUon  or  Bouillon.     See  Godefbot  de  Bouhlion. 

Bouillon,  de  (deh  hoo'yoN'),  Hemri  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Due.  French 

marshal . . . ." 1555—1623. 

Boulanger  (boo'ISN'zha'),  Georges  Ernest  Jean  Marie.    French  general.1837 — 1891. 

Boullogne  (boo'loN'),  Bon.     French  painter 1649 — 1717. 

Boulton  (bol'ton),  Matthew.    English  engineer 1728 — 1809. 

BouCLuet  de  fa  Qrye   (boo'ki'  dgh  la  gre'),   Jean  Jacques  Anatole. 

French  hydrographic  engineer 1827    . 

Bourhaki  (boor-ba'ke),  Charles  Denis  Soter.    French  general 1816    . 

Bourbon  (boor'bon ;  Fr.  pron.  boor'bSN').     A  French  ducal  and  royal 

family. 
Bourbon,  de  (deh  boor'boU'),  Charles,  Due.  Constable  Bourbon.  French 

general ." 1490—1527. 

Bourdaloue  (boor'da'loo'),  Louis.     French  preacher 1632—1704. 

Bourdon  (boor'doN'),  SiSbastien.     French  painter 1616—1671. 

Bourgeois  (biir-jois'),  Peter  Francis,  Sir.     English  pamter 1756—1811. 

Bourguet  (boor'ga'),  Louis.     French  antiquary  and  naturalist 1678—1742. 

Bourlgnon  (boo'ren'yoN'),  Antoinette.     Flemish  fanatic 1616—1680. 

Bourinot  (boo're-not),  John  George.     Canadian  author 1837    . 

Bourmont,    de    (deh    boor'moN'),  Louis  Auguste  Victoi.     Comte  de 

Ghaisne.     Marshal  of  France 1773—1846. 

Bourne  (boom) ,  Hugh.     English  founder  of  the  Primitive  Methodists ..  1772— 1852. 


Bom.    Died. 

Bourrlenne,  de  (deh  boo're-8n'),  Louis  Antoine  Pauvelet.     French  di- 
plomatist and  biographer 1769 — 1834 

BoUBSingault  (boo'sSN'go'),  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph  Dieudonn^.     French 

chemist 1802    , 

Bouterwek  (boo'ter-wek),  Friedrich.    German  philosopher  and  critic  1766 — 1828. 

Boutwell  (bowt'wel),  George  Sewall.    American  politician 1818    . 

Bouvart  (boo'var'),  Alexis.     French  asti-onomer 1767 — 1843. 

Bouvier  (boo'vyS'),  Andr6  Marie  Joseph.     French  physician 1746 — 1827. 

Bouvier  (boo-veer'),  John.     American  jurist  and  writer 1787 — 1851. 

Bovadilla  (bo-va-deel'ya).     See  Bobadilla,  de. 

Bowdich  (bow'dich),  Thomas  Edward.    English  traveler  in  Africa 1791—1824. 

Bowditch,  Nathaniel.     American  mathematician 1773—1838. 

B0V7d0in  (bo'd'n),  James.     American  statesman 1727 — 1790. 

Bowen  (bo'en),  Francis.     American  professor  and  author 1811 — 1890. 

Bowles  (bofz),  Samuel.     American  journalist 1826 — 1878. 

Bowles,  William  Lisle.     English  poet 1762— 185C. 

Bowrlng  (bow'i-uig),  John,  Sir.    English  statesman  and  linguist 1792 — 1872. 

Bowyer  (bo'yer),  William.     English  printer  and  scholar 1699—1777. 

Bozhorn  (boks'hom),  Marcus  Zuerius.     Dutch  historian  and  critic 1612 — 1653. 

Boyce  (bois),  William.     English  composer  and  organist 1710 — 1779. 

Boydell  (boi'del),  John.     Lord  mayor  of  London.     Art  publisher 1719 — 1804. 

Beyer  (bwa'yS')i  Jean  Pierre.   Mulatto  general,  and  president  of  Hayti.1776 — 1850. 

Boyesen  (boi'e-sen),  Hjalmar  Hjorth.     Norwegian  author  in  America.. 1848— 1895. 

Boyle  (boil),  Robert.     Irisli  chemist  and  philosopher 1626 — 1691. 

Boylston  (boil'ston),  Nicholas.     Benefactor  of  Harvard  College 1716—1771. 

BoylSton,  Zabdiel.     American  physician 1680—1766. 

Bozzaris  or  Botzarls   (bot'sa-ris ;  popularly  called  boz-zSr'is),  Marcos. 

Greek  patriot " 1790  ?-1823. 

Brabourne  (bra'bum),  Edward  Hugessen  Kuatchbull-Hugessen,  Lord. 

English  writer  and  politician 1829—1893. 

Bracciolini  (brat-cho-lee'nee),  Francesco.    VelV  Api.    Italian  poet 1566—1646. 

Braddock  (brSd'ok),  Edward.     British  general  in  Airerica 1695?-1755. 

Braddon  (brSd'on),  Mary  Elizabeth.     English  novelist 1837    . 

Bradford  (brSd'ford),  William.    Second  governor  of  Plymouth  colony..  1589— 1657. 

Bradford,  Williani.     First  printer  in  Pennsylvania 1663 — 1752. 

Bradlaugh  (brSd'law),  Charles.     Enghsh  agitator 1833—1891. 

Bradley  (brSd'lI),  Edward.     Cnthbert  Bede.    English  author 1827—1889. 

Bradley,  James.     English  astronomer 1693 — 1762. 

Bradshaw  (brSd'shaw),  John.    English  judge 1602—1659. 

Bradstreet  (brad'street),  Anne.     New  England  poetess 1612—1672. 

Bradstreet,  John.     American  major  general 1711 — 1774. 

Bradstreet,  Simon.     Colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts 1603 — 1697. 

Bradwardlne  (brSd'war-deen),  Thomas.     The  Profound  Doctor.    Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury 1290  ?-1349. 

Braga  (bra'gii),  Teoiilo.     Portuguese  author 1843    . 

Bragg  (brSg),  Braxton.     American  Confederate  general 1817 — 1876. 

Brahe  (bra  or  bra  ;  Danish  pron.  bra'S),  Tycho.     Danish  astronomer... 1546 — 1601. 

Brahms  (brams),  Johannes.     German  musical  composer 1833 . 

Brainerd  (bra'nerd),  David.     American  missionary  to  the  Indians 1718 — 1747. 

Bramah  (bra'ma),  Joseph.     English  inventor  of  Bramah  press 1748^1814. 

Bramante  d'  Urbino  (bri-mau'ta  door-bee'no),  Donato  Lazzari.    Ital- 
ian architect,  painter,  poet,  and  musician 1444 — 1514. 

Brande  (brSnd),  WiUiam  Thomas.     English  chemist 1788—1866. 

Brandes  (bran'dSs),  Georg  Maurice  Cohen.    Danish  author 1842    . 

Brandts  (bran'dis),  Christian  August.    Ger.  historian  of  Greek  philos. .  .1790 — 1867. 

Brant  (brSnt),  Joseph.     Thayendanegea.     Mohawk  chief 1742?-1807. 

Brantome  (brSN'tom'),  Pierre  de  Bourdeilles.     French  historian 1531 — ^1614. 

Brascassat  (bra'ca'sa'),  Jacques  Raymond.    French  painter.... 1805 — 1867. 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  (brS'scr'  dgh   boor'boor'),  Charles  Etienne. 

French-American  archs'ologist 1814 — 1874. 

Brassey  (brSs'I),  Thomas,  Baron.     English  civil  engineer 1805 — 1870. 

Braun  (brown),  August  Emil.     German  archaeologist  and  writer 1809 — 1856. 

Brauwer  (brow'er)  or  Brouwer,  Adrian.     Dutch  painter 1608—1640. 

BravalS  (bra'va'),  Auguste.     French  natural  philosopher 1811 — 1863. 

Bravo  (bra'vo),  Nicolas.     Mexican  general 1790—1854. 

BraVO-MurillO  (bra'vo-moo-reel'yo),  Don  Juan.     Spanish  statesman...  1803— 1873. 

Bray  (bra),  Tliomas.    English  clergyman  and  philanthropist 1656 — 1730. 

Br^al  (bra'al'),  Michel  Jules  Alfred.     French  philologist 1832    . 

Breckinridge  (brSk'en-rtj),  John  Cabell.     American  politician 1821 — 1875. 

Brederode,  van  (van  bra'de-ro'dgh),  Hendrik,  Count.     Dutch  patriot.  .1531—1568. 

BredOW  (bra'do),  Gottfried  GabrieL     German  historian 1773—1814. 

Br^guet  (bra'ga'),  Abraham  Louis.     Swiss  watchmaker 1747—1833. 

Breislak  (brlsaSk),  Scipione.     Italian  geologist 1748—1826 

Breithaupt  (brit'howpt),  Johann  Fried.  Aug.    German  mineralogist 1791 — 1873. 

Breitinger  (brifing-er),  Johaim  Jakob.     Svriss  Protestant  theologian 

and  writer ." 1701—1774. 

Breltkopf  (brif  kopf ) ,  Johann  Gottlob  Immanuel.     German  printer 1719—1794. 

Bremer  (bree'mer  ;  Sw.  pron.  brii'mgr),  Fredrika.     Swedish  novelist..  1S01?-1865. 

Brentano  (bren-ta'no),  Clemens.    German  novelist  and  dramatist 1778 — 1842. 

Breton  de  los  Herreros  (bra-ton'  da  los  gr-ra'ros),  Manuel.    Spanish 

poet  and  dramatist 1796 — 1875. 

Bretonneau  (brgh'to'no'),  Pierre.     Fr.  physician  and  medical  writer..  .1771 — 1862. 

BretBChneider  (brSt'shnl-der),  Karl  Gottlieb.     German  theologian 1776 — 1848. 

Breughel  (brch'Ggl),  Jan.  'Velvet  Breughel.    Flemish  painter 1568 — 1625. 

Brewster  (broos'ter),  David,  Sir.     Scottish  physicist 1781—1868. 

Brewster,  WiUianT.     Plymouth  Pilgrim  Father 1560  ?-1644, 

Brian  Boroihme  (brl'an  bo-roim'),  or  Brian  Bom  (bo-roo').    King  of 

Ireland T 926—1014. 

Bridget  (brij'et),  Saint.     Patroness  of  Ireland 453 —  523., 

Brldgewater  (brij'wa^ter),   Francis   Henry  Egerton,  eighth   earl  of. 

[Bridgewater  Treatises.'] 1756—1829. 

Bridgman  (br-tj'man),  Laura.     American  blind  deaf  mute 1829 — 1889. 

BriggB  (brigz),  Henry.    English  mathematician.    {Logarithraic  TaWei.] .  1661 — 1630. 

Bright  (brit),  John.     English  orator  and  statesman 1811 — 1889. 

Bright,  Richard.    English  physician.    {BrigWs  Disease  of  the  .fftynej/j.]  .1789— 1858. 

Brindley  (brind'li),  James.     English  canal  engineer 1716 — 1772. 

Brinviliiers,  de  (dgh  braN'vtl'j'f),  Marie  Marguerite  d'Aubray,  Mar- 
chioness.    French  poisoner,  executed 1632 — 1 676. 

Brlsson  (bre'soN'),  Barnab^.     French  lawyer  and  philologist 1531 — 1591. 

Brisson,  Mathurin  Jacques.     French  naturalist 1723 — 1806. 

BriSSOt  de  Warville  (bre'so'  dgh  var'vel'),  Jean  Pierre.     French  revo- 
lutionist ;  originator  of  the  Girondists 1754 — 1793. 

Bristed  (bris'ted),  Charles  Astor.     Carl  Benson.    American  author. . . .  1820—1874. 

Britten  (brTt'on) ,  John.     English  antiquary 1771 — 1857. 

Brizzi  (bret'see),  Francesco.     Italian  painter 1574 — ^1625. 

Brocchl  (brok'kee),  Giovanni  Battista.     Italian  naturalist 1772—1826. 

Brock  (brok),  Isaac,  Sir.     British  major  general 1769—1812. 

Brockhaus  (brokliows),  Friedrich  Arnold.     German  publisher 1772 — 1823. 

Brocklesby  (brSk'lz-bi),  Richard.     English  physician  and  writer.;..  ..1722 — 1797. 

Broderick  (bro'de-rik),  David  Colbreth.     American  senator 1820 — 1859, 

Brodhead  (brSd'hed),  John  Romeyn.     American  historian 1814 — 1873. 


a,  S.  1|  6,  a,  long  /  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  S,  e,  I,  5,  ii,  short ;  a,  g,  i,  g,  obicwre  (see  remark,  p.  1719 ) ;  far,  f  aU ;  thgre,  term  ;  f  5r,  food,  f  dot ;  f  flrl ;  ow  as  in  cow  ;  ch  as  in  chv,;.i 
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Bom.    Died. 

Brodle  (bro'di),  Benjamin  Collins,  Sir.    Englisli  surgeon 1783— 1S62, 

Brodlick  (brSd'rik),  George  Charles.     English  writer  and  barrister 1831     ■ 

BroUerlO  (brof-fa're-o),  Augelo.     Italian  politician,  advocate,  and  poet. 1802 — 18C6, 
BrOglle,  de  (dgli  bro'y'),  Achille  Leonce  Victor  Charles,  Due.     {Ital. 

Broglla,  brSl'yii. )     French  statesman 1785—1870. 

BrOgUe,  do,  Jacques  Victor  Albert.     French  political  leader  and  writer.  1821     

Brogny  (bron'yee),  Giovanni  AUarmet,  Cardinal.     Italian  prelate 1342 — 1420, 

Brondsted  (bron'stSd),  Peter  Oluf.     Danish  archaeologist 1781—1842 

Brongniart  (broN'ne-ar'),  Adolphe  Theodore.  Son  of  Alexandre.  French 

botanist  and  scientific  writer 1801 — 1876 

Brongniart,  Alexandre.     French  chemist  and  mineralogist 1770 — 1847, 

Bronte  (bron'te),  Charlotte.     Currer  Bell.     English  novelist 1816—1855, 

Brooke  (brSok),  Stopf ord  Augustus.     English  clergyman  and  author 1832    , 

Brooks  (brooks),  Charles  Timothy.     American  author 1813 — 1883, 

Brooks,  James.    American  journalist.    Estab.  the  "  New  York  Express  "  1810 — 1873, 

Brooks,  Phillips.     American  clergyman 1835 — 18'J3, 

Brosses,  de  (deh  bross),  Charles.     French  antiquary  and  writer 1709 — 1777 

BroUSliam  (broo'am),   Henry  (Peter),   Lord.      Baron   Brougham  and 

Vaux  (vawks).     British  statesman  and  author 1778 — 18G8 

Brougham,  John.     American  actor 1810—1880 

Broughton  (brow'tou),  William  Robert.     English  navigator 1762—1821 

BrOUSSaiS  (broo'sa'"),  Francois  Joseph  Victor.     French  physician 1772 — 1838, 

Broussonnet  (broo'so'na'),  Pierre  Marie  Auguste.     French  physician 

and  naturalist 1761—1807 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden.     American  novelist 1771 — 1810, 

Brown,  Ford  Madox.     English  painter 1821—1893. 

Brown,  Goold.     American  grammarian 1791 — 185' 

Brown,  Jacob.    American  major  general 1775 — 1828 

Brown,  John,  Captain,  of  Ossawattomie 1800 — 1859 

Brown,  Oliver  Madox.     English  author  and  painter 1855 — 1874, 

Brown  or  Browne,  Robert.     English  Puritan  theologian.     Founder  of 

the  sect  of  Brownists 1550?-1633. 

Browne  (brown),  Charles  Farrar.    Artemus  Ward.    American  humorist.  1834 — 1867 

Browne,  Hablot  Knight.     Phiz.     English  artist 1815—1882, 

Browne,  Thomas,  Sir.     English  physician  and  author 1605 — 1682, 

Brownell  (brown'el),  Thomas  Church.     First  president  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Hartford 1779—1865. 

Browning  (brown'ing),  Elizabetli  Barrett.     English  poetess 1809 — 1861 

Browning,  Robert.     Husband  of  the  preceding.     English  poet 1812 — 1889, 

Brownlow  (browulo),  William  Gannaway.     Parson  Brownloiu.    Amer- 
ican politician 1805 — 1877 

Brown-S^quard  (-sa'kar'),  Charles  :fidouard.     French  physiologist. . .  .1818 — 1894, 
Brownson    (brown'son   or   brun'sgn),    Orestes    Augustus.      American 

writer  and  theologian ". 1803 — 1876, 

Bruce  (broos),  James.     Scottish  African  traveler 1730 — 1794. 

Bruce,  Robert.     King  of  Scots 1274—1329. 

Brucker  (brook'er),  Johann  Jakob.     German  historian  and  divine 1G96 — 1770 

Brueys  d'Aigalliers  (brii'a' da'ga'lya'),  Francois  Paul.     Fr.  admiral ..  1753 — 1798 
Brugnatelli  (broon-yii-tgl'lee),  Luigi  Vincenzo.      Italian   chemist  and 

natural  philosopher 1761 — 1818, 

Brummel  (brum'el),    George  Bryan.     Beau  Bruramel.     English  fop ...  1778 — 1840. 

Brumoy  (bru'mwa'),  Pierre.     French  writer 1688 — 1742, 

Brun  (br65n),  Friedrike  Sophie  Christiane.     German  authoress 1765 — 1835. 

Brunacci  (broo-nat'chee),  Vincenzo.     Ital.  mathematician  and  writer.  .1768 — 1818 

Brunck  (br65nk),  Richard  Frangois  Philippe.     French  critic 1729—1803 

Brune  (brun\  Guillaume  Marie  Anne.     French  general 1763 — 1815. 

Brunehaut  (briin'ho')  or  Brunhilde  (brii'neld').     Consort  of  Sigebert 

of  Austrasia 634  ?— 613. 

Brunei  (bru-nSl'),  Isambard  Kingdom.    Son  of  Sir  Marc  Isambard. 

English  engineer 1806—1859 

Brunei,  Marc  Isambard,  Sir.    Engineer  of  the  Thames  tunnel 1769 — 1849, 

Bnmelleschl  (broo-nel-les'kee),  Filippo.     Florentine  architect 1377 — 1444, 

Brunet  (brii'nS'),  Jacques  Charles.     French  bibliographer 1780—1867. 

BruningS  (brii'nings),  Christian.     Dutch  hydraulic  engineer 1736 — 1805, 

Bruno  (broo'no),  Saint.     Founder  of  the  order  of  Carthusians 1040?-1101 

Bruno  (broo'no),  Giordano.     Italian  antichristian  writer 1550 — IGOO. 

Brunof  (broo'nof),  Arnos  Filip,  Baron.     Russian  diplomatist 1796 — 1875, 

Brunswlck-Liineburg  (briins'wik  lii'ne-burg),   Karl   William  Ferdi- 
nand, Duke  of.     Russian  general  against  the  French  Republicans. .  .1735 — 1806 

Brunton  (brun'ton),  Mary  Balfour.     British  novelist 1778—1818. 

Brutus  (broo'tusy,  Lucius  Junius.     Roman  patriot fl.B.c.  501 

Brutus,  Marcus  Junius.     One  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar B.  c.  85 — B.  c.  42, 

Bruy^re,  do  la  (deh  la  brvi-e'ygr'),  Jean.     French  author  and  moralist.  1646  ?-l 696 

Bruyn,  de  (deh  bfoin),  Komelis.     Dutch  traveler  and  painter 1652 — 1726 

Bruys,  de  (deh  brii-e'),  Pierre.     French  fanatic,  burned  at  the  stake. .. 1147 

Bryant  (bri'ant),  William  Cullen.     American  poet  and  journalist 1794—1878, 

Bryce  (brls),"  James.     English  political  and  historical  writer 1838    . 

Brydges  (brij'ez),  Samuel  Bgerton,  Sir.    English  writer 1762 — 1837 

Brymner  (brim'ner),  Douglas.     Canadian  archivist 1823    

Buache  (bu'ash'),  "Philippe.     French  geographer 1700—1773. 

Bube  (booOjeh),  Adolph.     German  poet 1802—1873. 

Bubna  Llttiz  (booVna  lit'Its),  Ferdinand,  Count  of.    Aiistrian  general.  1768 ?-1825, 

Bucer  (boo'tser),  Martin.     Kuhhorn.     German  reformer 1491 — 1551 

Buch,  von  (foil  booK),  Leopold.     Prussian  geologist 1774 — 1853. 

Bucbanan  (buk-an'an),  George.     Scottish  historian  and  poet 1500 — 1582, 

Buchanan,  James.   "Fifteenth  president  of  the  United  States 1791 — 1868, 

Buchanan,  Robert.    Scottish  poet 1841    - 

Buchez  (bii'sha'),  Philippe  Joseph  Benjamin.    Fr.  philosophical  writer.  .1796 — 1865, 

Biichner  (buK'ner),  Friedrich  Karl  Christian  Ludvrig.    Ger.  philosopher.  1824    

Buckingham  (biik'ing-am),  George  Villiers,  first  duke  of.     Lord  high 

admiral  of  England.? 1592—1628 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  second  duke  of.   Son  of  the  preceding. 

English  courtier 1627—1687, 

Buckingham,  James  Silk.     English  traveler  and  author 1786 — 1855, 

Buckland  (btik'land),  Cyrus.     American  machinist  and  inventor 1799    — 

Buckland,  WUliam.     Dean  of  Westminster.     Geologist 1784—1856, 

Buckle  (biikl),  Henry  Thomas.     [History  of  Civilization  in  England.'] .  1821 — 1862. 

Buckley  (biik'lt),  Arabella  Burton.     Mrs.  Fisher.     English  writer 1840    — 

Buckmlnster    (biik'min-ster),   Joseph    Stevens.      American  Unitarian 

preacher  and  scholar 1784 — 1812. 

Bucquol  (bii'kwa'),  Charles  Bonaventure  de  Longueval,  Count.    Aus- 
trian general 1571 — 1621. 

Bud6  (biVda'),  Guillaume.    (Lat.  Buda'US.)    French  scholar 1467—1540, 

Buell  (bu'el),  Don  Carlos.     American  general 1818    — 

Buffler  (bii'fe-a'),  Claude.     French  theologian  and  author 1661—1737 

Bulfon,  de  (deh  btif 'on ;  Fr.  pron.  deh  bii'foN'),  Georges  Louis  Leclerc, 

Comte.    French  naturalist ' 1707—1788, 

Bngeaud  de  la  Plconnerie  (bu'zho' deh  la  pe'kon're'),  Thomas  Robert, 

Due  d'Isly.    French  marshal ~ 1784—1849, 

Bugenhagen  (boo'oen-ha'aen),  Johann.    Pomeranus.     Ger.  reformer ..  1485— 1558, 
Bugge  (booo'oeh),  Thomas.     Danish  astronomer 1740?-1815, 


Born.    Died. 

Buhle  (boo'leh),  Johann  Gottlieb.     German  philosopher 1763—1821. 

Bulgarin  (bffol-ga'rin),  Thaddeus.     Russian  novelist  and  essayist 1789 — 1859. 

Bull  (boSl),  Ole  (o'leh)  Bornemann.     Norwegian  violinist 1810 — 1880. 

BuUant  (bii'loN'),  Jean.     French  architect 1520?-1578. 

BuUer  (bool'er),  Charles,  Riglit  Hon.    English  statesman 1806—1848. 

Bullinger  (bdol'ing-er),  Heiurich.     Swiss  reformer 1504 — 1575. 

Bullions  (bSSl'yunz)",  Peter.     Amer.  editor  of  classical  schoolbooks 1791 — 1864. 

Billow,    von  (fon   bii'lo),   Friedrich  WUhelm.      Count  of  Dennewitz. 

Prussian  general 1755 — 1816. 

Billow,  von,  Hans  Guido.     German  pianist  and  composer 1830 — 1894. 

Bulthaupt  (b561t'howpt),  Heinrich  Alfred.     German  author 1849    . 

Bulwer  (bool'wer),  William  Henry  Lytton  Earle,  Baron  Dalling  and 

Bulwer.     English  author  and  diplomatist 1801 — 1872. 

Bulwer— Lytton  (bSSl'wer-lTt'on),  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton,  Baron 

Lytton.     British  novelist .."........ 1803—1873. 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward  Robert,  Baron  Lytton.    Owen  Meredith.    Son 

of  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton.     English  poet 1831 — 1891. 

Bunsen  (bSon'sen),  Robert  Wilhelm.     Cousin  of  following.     Ger.  chem. 1811    . 

Bunsen,  von  (fon  b65n'sen),  Christian  Karl  Josias,  Baron.     Chevalier. 

Prussian  scholar  and  amba.ssador 1791 — 1860. 

Bunyan  (biin'yan),  John.    English  preacher.     [Pilgrim's  Progress.']  . .  .1628—1688. 

Buonafede  (boo"-o'na^fa'da),  Appiano.     Italian  writer 1716 — 1793. 

Buonamici  (boo-o'ua-mee'chee),  Castruccio.     Italian  writer 1710—1761. 

Buonarroti  (boo-o'nar-rot'ee),  Michael  Angelo.     See  Michael  Angelo 

Buonarroti. 
Burckhardt  (bfirk'hai-t;   Ger.  pron.  boork'hart),  Jacob.     Swiss  histor- 
ical writer 1818    . 

Burckhardt,  Johann  Ludwig.     Swiss  traveler  iu  the  East 1784 — 1817. 

Burden  (bQr'den),  Henry.     Scottish  mechanician  in  America 1791 — 1871. 

Burdett  (bur-dgf),  Francis,  Sir.    English  poUtician 1770—1844. 

Burdett— OouttS  (bur-dSt'-koots'),  Angela  Georgina,  Baroness.  Daughter 

of  Sir  Francis  Burdett.    English  philanthropist 1814    . 

Biirger  (biir'ger),  Gottfried  August.     German  poet.     [Lenore.] 1748—1794. 

Burges  (bdr'jSs),  Tristam.     American  orator  and  jurist 1770—1853. 

Burgess  (bfir'jSs),  James.     English  mathematician 1832    . 

Burghley  (bQr'lT).     See  Burleigh. 

Burgkmair  (boorK'mir),  Hans.     German  painter  and  engraver 1473 — 1559. 

Burgoyne  (bflr-goin'),  John.     English  general  and  dramatic  writer 1722 — 1792. 

Burcundy  (bfir'gun-di),  Louis,  Duke  of.  Father  of  Louis  XV.  of  France.  1682— 1712. 
Buridan  (bflr'T-dan  ;  Fr.  pron.  bii're'di5N'),  Jean.     French  schoolman.  .1315?-1358. 

Burlgny,  de  (deh"bii'ren'ye'),  Jean  L^vesque.    French  author 1692 — 1785. 

Burke  (bfJrk),  Edmund.    English  statesman  and  orator 1729  or  1730 — 1797. 

Burke,  John  Bernard,  Sir.    Enghsh  genealogist 1815 — 1892. 

Burlamaqul  (biir'la'ma'ke'),  Jean  Jacques.     Swiss  jurist 1694 — 1748. 

Burleigh  (bflr'll)  or  Burghley,  Wm.  Cecil,  Lord.     Eng.  statesman ...  1520 — 1598. 

Burlingame  (bfir'ling-gam),  Anson.     American  diplomatist 1822 — 1870. 

Burmann  (bfir'man),  Pieter.     Dutch  philologist. 1668—1741. 

Burmeister  (boSr'mis-ter),  Karl  Hermann  Conrad.  German  naturalist..  1807 — 1892. 

Burnaby  (bfir'na-bl),  Frederick  Gustavus.     English  traveler 1842—1885. 

Burnand   (bflr'nand),    Francis    Cowley.      English    dramatist.      Editor 

of  London  "  Punch  " 1837    . 

Burne-Jones  (bQrn-jonz),  Edward.     English  artist 1833    . 

Burnes  (bdmz),  Alexander,  Sir.     British  traveler  in  India 1805 — 1841. 

Burnet  (bSr'net),  Gilbert.     Bishop  of  Salisbury 1643—1715. 

Burnett  (bur-ngt'),  Frances  Hodgson.     American  author 1849    . 

Burnout  (bur'noof),  Eugene.    French  orientaKst 1801 — 1852. 

Burns  (bQrnz),  Robert.     Scottish  poet 1759—1796. 

Burnside  (bfirn'sTd),  Ambrose  Everett.     Americau  general  .  , 1824 — 1881. 

Burr  (bfir),  Aaron.     Third  vice  president  of  the  United  States 1756—1836. 

Burritt  (bfir'it),  Elihu.     The  Learned  Blacksmith.    American  reformer 

and  linguist 1810—1879. 

Burroughs  (biir'oz),  John.     American  author 1837    . 

Burton  (bttr'ton),  Richard  Francis,  Sir.     British  traveler 1821—1890. 

Burton,  Robert.     English  philos.  and  author.     [Anat.  of  Melancholy.] .  .1577 — 1640. 

Burton,  Williams  Evans.     English  actor 1804—1860. 

BushecCl  (biis'bek),  Augier  Ghislen.     Flemish  traveler  and  antiquary. .  .1522 — 1592. 

Busby  (buz'bi),  Richard,  Dr.     Master  of  Westminster  school 1000—1695. 

Busch  (boosh),  Julius  Hermann  Moritz.     German  author 1821     . 

Biischlng  (biish'ing),  Anton  Friedrich.  Ger.  geographer  and  theologian.  1724 — 1793. 

Buschmann  (biJosh'man),  Johann  Karl  Eduard,    German  philologist. . ,  1805    . . 

Busenbaum  (boo'zen-bovnn),  Hermann.     German  author ICOO — 1668. 

Bush  (b(56sh),  George.     American  Swedenborgian  divine  and  author. . .  .1796 — 1859. 

Bushnell  (bSosh'nel),  Horace.     Amer.  Cong,  divine  and  author 1802 — 1876. 

Bustamante  (boos-ta-man'ta),  Anastasio.    Mexican  gen.  and  pres 1780 — 1853. 

Bute  (but),  John  Stuart,  third  earl  of.     English  statesman 1713 — 1792. 

Butler  (btit'ler),  Benjamin  Franklin.     American  lavi^er  and  politician..  1818 — 1893. 

Butler,  John.     Tory  leader  in  the  Revolutionary  war 1794. 

Butler,  Joseph.     English  theologian.     lAnalogy  of  Religion,  etc.] 1692 — 1752. 

Butler,  Samuel.     Enghsh  poet.     IHudibras.] 1612—1680. 

Butler,  William  Allen.     Am.  lawyer  and  poet.     [Nothing  to  'Wear.] 1825 . 

Butler,  William  Francis.     Irish  general  and  author 1838    . 

Buttmann  (bSot'man),  Philipp  Karl.     German  philologist 1764 — 1829. 

Biittner  (blit'ner).  Christian  Wilhelm.    Ger.  naturalist  and  philologist ..  1716 — 1801. 

Button  (biit'on),  Thomas,  Sir.    English  navigator 1634. 

Buturlin  (boo-toor-leen'),  Dmitri  Petrovitch.     Russian  historian 1790—1850. 

Buxton  (baks'ton),  Thomas  Fovvell,  Sir.     British  philanthropist 1786-1845. 

Buxtori  (boSks'torf),  Johann.  Baptist  I.  Ger.  Hebraist.  Prof,  at  Basel.  .1564— 1629. 
Buxtorf,  Johann.   Baptist  II.   Son  of  Johann.   Ger.  Heb.    Prof,  at  Basel.  1599— 1664. 

Buys  (bois),  Paulus.     Dutch  statesman 1531 — 1594. 

Buzot  (bii'zo'),  FranQois  Leonard  Nicolas.     French  politician 1760 — 1793. 

Byles  (bilz),  Mather.     American  clergyman  and  wit 1707 — 1788. 

Byng  (bing),  John.     English  admiral 1704—1757. 

Bynkershoek,  van  (van  bin'kers-hook),  Komelis.     Dutch  jurist 1C73 — 1743. 

l^rgius  (ber'jT-us),  Justus,  or  Burgi  (biiR'oee),  Jobst.     S%viss  mathem.1552 — 1633. 

Byron  (bl'rgn),  George  Gordon,  Lord.    English  poet 1788 — 1824. 

Byron,  Henry  James.     English  dramatist 1834 — 1884. 

Bystrom  (bii'strom),  Johan  Nils.     Swedish  sculptor 1783—1848. 

Bzowskl  (bzhov'skee)  or  Bzo'vlus.  Abraham.    Polish  theologian 1567 — 1037. 


c. 


Caballero  (kii-Bal-ya'ro),  Fernan.     Pseudonym  of  the  Spanish  novelist, 

Cecilia  Bohl  de  Faber 1797—1877. 

Cabanis  (ka'liii'ness'),  Pierre  Jean  George.    French  physician,  philoso- 

plier,  and  politician 1757 — 1808. 

Cabarrus  (kii'bU^riiss'),  Frangois.     French  financier  in  Spain 1752 — ISIO. 

Oabet  (ka'ba'),  Btienne.     French  communist 1788 — ISfiG. 

Oabeza  de  Vaca  (kii-ba'sa  da  va'ka).     Alrar  Nufiez 1507 — 1559. 

Cable  (ka'b'l),  George  Washington.     American  novelist 1844    . 


e,  i,  0,  silent;  a,  o,  ii,  v  (see  p.  1719)  ;  TI  (see  p.  1718,  t  2)  j  gas  in  get;  tb  as  in  thine  ;  I,  li,  S,  w,  B,  d,  q,  h,  k,  n,  r  (see  p.  1719). 
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Born.    Died. 

Cabot  (kSt/gt),  George.     President  of  the  Hartford  Convention 1751—1823. 

Cabot  (kSb'ot),  John.    {It.  Giovanni  CabOtO,  jo-van'ee  ga-bot'o.)   Vene- 
tian in  England.    Discoverer  of  the  North  American  continent  in  1497. 1498  ? 

Cabot,  Sebastian.     Son  of  John.     Englisli  navigator 1474  ?-1557  ? 

Cabral,  de  (da  ka-bral'),  Pedro  Alvarez.     Portuguese  navigator 152G? 

Cabrera,  Don  (ka-bra'ra),  Ramon,  Count  de  Morella.     Spanish  general.  180G — 1877. 

Caccla  (kat'cha),  Guglielmo.     U  Moncalvo.     Italian  painter 1568 — 1625. 

Cacciatore  (kSt-cha-to'ra),  Gaetano.     Italian  astronomer 1814 — 1889. 

CadalSO,  de  (dS  ka-cal'so),  Jos6.    Spanisli  poet  and  satirist 1741 — 1782. 

CadamostO,  da  (da  ka-d'a-mos'to),  Alvise  or  Luigi.     Italian  navigator. .  .1432?-1480? 

Cade  (kad),  Jolm.     Jack  Cade.     British  rebel 1450. 

Cadet  de  OaSSlCOUrt  (kS'da  deh  ga'se'koor'),  Charles  Louis.     French 

pharmacist  and  author 1769 — 1821. 

Cadet  de  Vaus  (ka'da'  deh  vo'),  Antoine  Alexis  Francois.      French 

chemist ? 1743—1828. 

CadHlac  (ka'deel'yak'),  Antoine  de  la  Mothe.     French  explorer,  and 

founder  of  Detroit  in  America 1657?-1730. 

CadOgan  (ka-do'gan),  William,  first  earl.     English  general 1675 — 1726. 

CadOl  (ka'doK),  Victor  :^douard.     French  dramatist 1831    . 

CadOUdal(ka'doo'dal'),  Georges.     French  Royalist 1777T-1804. 

CadWalader  (kad-w51'a-der),  John.     Amer.  Revolutionary  general 1742 — 1786. 

Casdmon  (ked'mon  or  kSd'-).  Father  of  English  song.  Anglo-Saxon  poet  fl.  670. 

CasllUS  Aurellanus  (see'lT-us  aw-re-ll-a'nus).     Greek  physician fl.  5th  c. 

Cassar  (see'zar),  Caius  Julius.     Roman  general  and  dictator B.  c.  100 —    44. 

CaffarelU    (ka-fa-rel'lee)   or  Qaffarelll.      Called   Gaetano  Majorano. 

Italian  soprano  singer 1708  ?-1783. 

Catfarelll  dU  Falga  (ka-fa-rSnee  dii  fiil'ga'),  Louis  Marie  Joseph  Max- 

irailien.    French  general 1756 — 1799. 

Cagllarl  (kal'yii-ree),  Paolo.     Paul  Veronese.     Italian  painter 1530?-1588. 

Cagllostro,  di  (de  kal-yos'tro),  Giuseppe  Balsamo,  Count.     Sicilian  im- 
postor   1743—1795. 

Cagnola  (kan-yo'la),  Luigi,  Marquis.     Italian  architect 1762 — 1833. 

Cagnoli  (kan-yo'lee),  Antonio.    Italian  astronomer  and  philosopher 1743 — 1816. 

CahOWS  (ka'oor'),  Auguste  Andr6  Thomas.     French  chemist 1813    . 

Calll^  (ka'ya)  or  Calllld  (ka'e'ya'),  Ren6.     French  traveler  in  Africa. . .  1799—1838. 

Caillet  (ka'ya'),  Guillaume.   Jacques  Bonhomme.    Pr.  insurgent  leader. 1359. 

Callliaud  (ka'yo'),  Fr^d^ric.     French  traveler 1787—1868. 

CalllOt  (ka'yo'),  Joseph.     French  actor 1732—1816. 

Calrd  (kard),  James,  Sir.     Scottish  agriculturist  and  politician 1816 — 1892. 

Calrnes  (kfciz),  John  Elliot.     English  political  economist 1823 — 1875. 

Cairns  (kSrnz),  Hugh  JlcCalmont.  Lord  Cairns.  Irish  lawyer  and  orator.  1819 — 1885. 

CairoU  (ki-ro'lee),  Benedetto.     Italian  statesman 1826—1889. 

Caius  (keez),  John.     English  physician  and  author 1510 — 1573. 

Caix  de  Saint  Aymour,  de  (deh  kSks'  deh  s$n'  ta'moor'),  Am^d^e, 

Vicomte.    French  traveler  and  author 1843    . 

Cajetanus  (kSj'e-tan),  Ital.  Cajetano  (ka-yS-tS'no),  Thomas  de  Vio.   Ital- 
ian cardinal  and  theologian 1470 — 1534. 

Calamy  (kSl'a-ml),  Edmund.     English  divine 1000—1666. 

Caloker,  van"(van  kal'ker),  Jan  Stephanus.     Flemish  painter 1499  ?-1546. 

Caldara  (kal-da'ra),  Polidoro.     Caravaggio.     Italian  painter 1492  ?-1543. 

Caldecott  (kawl'dg-kot),  Randolph.    English  artist  and  humorist 1846—1886. 

Calderlno  (kal-da-ree'no),  Domizio.     It.alian  philosopher  and  scholar. .  .1447?- 1477. 

Calderon  (kal'dS'roN'),  Philip  Hermogenes.     French  artist. 1833 . 

Calderon  de  la  Barca  (kSl'der-on ;  5'jo.joroK.  kal-da-ron' da  la  bar'ka), 

Pedro.     Spanish  dramatist^ 1600—1681. 

Caldwell  (kawld'wel),  Joseph.    American  scholar.   President  of  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina 1773—1835. 

Calei  (ka'lef),  Robert.    Boston  merchant.     Opposer  of  witchcraft  perse- 
cutions   1723? 

Caleplno  (ka-la-pee'no),  Ambrogio.     Italian  lexicographer 1435—1511. 

Calhoun  (kSl-hoon'),  John  Caldwell.     American  statesman 1782—1850. 

Caligula  (ka-lTg'u-la),  Caius  Csesar.     Roman  emperor 12 —    41. 

CalixtUB  (kii-lTks'toos),  Georgius.     German  Lutheran  divine 1586 — 1656. 

Calkoen  van  Beeck  (kal'koon  van  bak),  Jan  Frederik.     Dutch  astron.1772 — 1811. 

CallCOtt  (kawl'kut),  Augustus  Wall,  Sir.    English  landscape  painter 1779 — 1844. 

CallCOtt,  John  Wall.   Brother  of  Sir  Augustus.    Eug.  musical  composer.  .1766 — 1821. 

Calleja  (kiil-ya'Ha),  Don  Felix  del  Rey.     Spanish  general 1750—1821? 

Callet  (ka/lsi'),  Jean  Francois.    French  mathematician 1744 — 1798. 

Calll^res,  de  (deh  ka'le-gr'),  Francois.    French  statesman  and  writer . .  .1645 — 1717. 

CalllmachUB  (kal-lTm'a-kus).     Greek  poet  and  grammarian B.  c.  240  ? 

Gallot  (kii'lo'),  Jacques?    French  artist  and  engraver 1592 — 1635. 

Cal'met  (Fr.  pron.  kiil'ma'),  Augustin.    French  monk.    \_Historical  and 

Critical  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.'] 1672—1757. 

Oalogera   (ka-lo-ja'ra)  or  CalOglera   (ka-lo-je-a'ra),   Angelo.       Italian 

scholar 1699—1768. 

Oalomarde  (ka-lo-mar'dS),  Francisco  Tadeo.     Spanish  statesman 1775?-1842. 

Galonne,  de  (deh  ka'lon'),  Charles  Alexandre.     French  statesman 1734 — 1802. 

Calpren^de,  de  la  (deh  la  kal'preh-nad'),  Gauthier  de  Costes,  Seigneur. 

French  novelist ..'. ~ 1612?-1663. 

Oalvart  or  Calvaert  (kal'varf ;  Fr.  pron.  kiil'var'),  Denis.     II  Fianv- 

niingo.     Flemish  painter 1544?-1619. 

Calverley  (kSl'ver-lT),  Charles  Stuart.     English  writer 1833—1884. 

Calvert  (kSl'vert),  George,  Sir.    First  Lord  Baltimore.     Founder  of 

Maryland . ." 1580?-1632. 

Calvert,  Leonard.     First  governor  of  Maryland 1606  ?-l 647. 

Calvi  (kal'vee),  Lazzaro.     Genoese  painter 1502—1587. 

Calvin  (kSl'vin  ;  Fr.  pron.  kal'vSN'),  John.  French  Protestant  reformer 

at  Geneva 1509—1564. 

CamargO  (ka-mar'go),  Marie  Anne  Cuppi.    Dancer  of  Brussels 1710 — 1770. 

Cambac^rfes,    de   (deh  koN'ba'sa'rSs'),  Jean  Jacques  R^gis.      French 

statesman T 1753—1824. 

Cambiaso  (kam-be-a'6o),  Luca.    Italian  fresco  painter 1527 — 1585. 

Camblni  (kam-bee'nee),  Giuseppe.     Italian  composer 1746 — 1832. 

Cambon  (kSN'boN'),  Joseph.     French  revolutionist 1757 — 1820.- 

Cambronne,  de  (deh  kSN'bron'),  Pierre  Jacques  Etieime.  Baron.  French 

general ". 1770—1842. 

Cambyses  (kam-bi'sez).     King  of  the  Medes  and  Persians B.  c.  500. 

Camden  (kam'den),  Charles  Pratt,  first  earl  of.      Lord  chancellor  of 

England 1714—1794. 

Camden,  William.     English  antiquary 1(551 — 1623. 

Camerarius  (ka-ma-ra're-Sos),  Joachim.     German  philologist 1500 — 1574. 

Cameron  (kam'er-on),  Donald.    The  Gentle  Lochiel.    Scottish  chieftain .  1695 ?-1748. 

Cameron,  John  "Alexander.     English  journalist 1843—1887. 

Cameron,  Simon.     American  politician 1799—1889. 

Cameron,  Verney  Lovett.     English  traveler  and  African  explorer 1844 — 1894. 

Camlnha,  de  (da  kS-meen'ya),  Pedro  Vaz.     Portuguese  explorer fl.  1500. 

Camoens  (kam'o-ens),  Luis.    (Port.  De  Camdes,  da  kar-moiNs'.)    Portu- 
guese poet.     [Lmsiad.l 1524 — 1579. 

Campan  (kSn'pSN'),  Jeanne  Louise  Henriette  Genest,  Madame.    French 

educationist 1752—1822. 

Gampanella  (kam-pa-nS11a),  Tommaso.    Italian  philosopher 1568 — 1639. 


Born.    Died. 

Campbell  (kSm'el or kam'bel),  Alexander.     Founderof  the  CampbeUites.  1788— 1866, 

Campbell,  Archibald,  Marq'uis  of  Argyll.    Scot,  covenanter.   See  Aeoyll. 

Campbell,  Colin,  Lord  Clyde.     British  field  marshal 1792—1863. 

Campbell,  John,  Baron.    British  jurist  and  lord  chancellor 1779—1861. 

Campbell,  Thomas.     British  poet 1777—1844. 

Campe  (kam'peh),  Joachim  Heinrich.     Ger.  writer  and  philanthropist..  1746— 1818. 

Campeggio  (kam-ped'jo),  Lorenzo.     Italian  cardinal 1474 — 1539. 

Camper  (kam'per),  Pieter.    Dutch  anatomist  and  naturalist 1722 — 1789. 

Camphausen  (kilmp'how'zeu),  Ludolf.     Prussian  statesman 1803 — ^1890. 

Camphausen,  Wilhelm.     German  painter 1818—1885. 

Camphuysen  (kamp'hoi-zen),  Dirk  Rafelszoon.   Dutch  landscape  paint. .  1586 — 1G27. 

Campl  (kam'pee),  Giulio.     Italian  historical  painter 1500?-1572. 

Campomanes  (kam-po-ma'nSs),  Pedro  Rodriguez,  Count.  Spanish  states- 
man and  political  economist 1723 — 1802. 

Campos  (kiim'pos),  Martinez.     Spanish  general 1830    . 

Camuccini  (ka-moot-chee'nee),  Vincenzo.     Roman  painter .1775?-1844. 

Camus  (kii'miiss'),  Armand  Gaston.     French  politician 1740 — 1804. 

Camus,  le  (leh  ka'miiss'),  Antoine.     French  physician 1722 — 1772. 

Canal  (ka-nSi')  or  Canaletto  (ka-nii-lgt'to),  Antonio.    Italian  painter..  1697 — 1768. 

Canani  (kS-uS'nee),  Giovanni  Battista.     Italian  anatomist 1515 — 1579. 

Canby  (kan'bi),  Edward  Richard  Sprigg.     American  general 1819—1873. 

Cancellierl  (kan-chSl'le-a'ree),  Francesco  Girolamo.    Italian  scholar 1751 — 1826. 

Cancrin  (kan-kreen'),  Georg,  Count.     Russian  statesman 1774  ?-1845. 

Candlish  (kandlish),  Robert  Smith.    Scottish  preacher 1806—1873. 

Candolle,  de  (deh  kSN'dol'),  Alphonse  Louis  Pierre  Pyramus  de.    Swiss 

botanist. . . .  ? 1806—1893. 

Candolle,  de,  Augustin  Pyramus.    Father  of  Alphonse.    Swiss  botanist.  1778— 1841. 

Canello  (ka-n61'16),  Ugo  Angelo.    Italian  philologist 1848—1883. 

Canestrinl  (ka-nSs-tree'nee),  Giovanni.     Italian  naturalist 1835    . . 

Canga-Argiielles  (kiing'ga-ar-gwgl'ySs),  Jos(5.     Spanish  statesman 1770—1843. 

Canini  (kii-nee'nee).  Marc  Antonio.     Italian  philologist 1822    . 

CanlsiUS  (ka-nee'se-us),  Petrus.  De  Hondt.  Dutch  Jesuit  and  theologian.  1524 — ^1597. 

Canning  (kSn'ing),  Charles  John,  Earl.     EngUsli  statesman 1812 — 1862. 

Canning,  George.    Father  of  the  preceding.     English  statesman 1770—1827. 

Cano  (kii'no),  Alonzo.     El  Racionero.    Spanish  painter 1601 — 1667. 

Cano,  del  (del  ka'no),  Juan  Sebastian.  Spanish  navigator.  First  cir- 
cumnavigator of  tlie  world 1526. 

Canonlca,  della  (del'lii  ka-uon'e-kii),  Luigi.     Italian  architect 1742—1834. 

GanonlCUS  (ka-n5n'i-kus).    Narragausett  chief 15G5?-1647. 

Canova  (ka-no'va),  Antonio.     Italian  sculptor 1757 — 1822. 

Oanrobert  (kSN'ro'bgr'),  Frangois  Certain.     French  marshal 1809 — 1895. 

Canstein  (kan'stin),  Karl  Hildebrand,  Baron.     German  philanthropist, 

and  promoter  of  Biblical  knowledge 1667 — 1719. 

Cantacuzenus  (kan-ta-ku-ze'nus),  John.     Emperor  of  Constantinople, 

and  historian ". 1411  ? 

Cantarini,  von  (fon  kan-ta-ree'nee),  Simone.     Italian  painter 1612 — 1648. 

Cantemir  or  Kantemir  (kSn'teh-meer),   Antiochus,  Prince.      Son  of 

Demetrius.    Russian  ambassador  and  poet 1708?-1744. 

Cantemir,  Demetrius.     Russian  historian  and  orientalist 1673 — 1723. 

Canter  (kan'ter),  Willem.     Dutch  critic  and  philologist 1542 — 1575. 

Canterzani  (kan-ter-dza'nee),  Sebastiano.     Italian  mathematician 1734 — 1819. 

Cantor  (kan'tor),  Moriz.     German  historian  and  mathematician 1829    . 

CantU  (kan-too'),  Cesare.     Italian  historian 1805—1895. 

Canute  (ka-nuf),  Cnut,  or  Enut  (knoot).    King  of  Eng.  and  Denmark.  995?-1035. 

Canz  (kants),  Israel  GottUeb.     German  philosopher 1690 — 1753. 

Capeflgue  (kap'feeg'),  Jean  Baptiste  Honors  Raymond.    Fr.  historian.  .1802 — 1872. 

Capel  (kap'61),  Arthur.     Earl  of  Essex.     Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 1631—1683. 

Capel,  Thomas  Jolm,  Monsignore.     English  Catholic  prelate 1836    . 

Capell  (ka-pgl'),  Edward.    English  commentator  on  Shakespeare 1713 — 1781. 

Capellini*(ka-pel-lee'nee),  Giovanni.     Italian  naturalist 1833    . 

Capello   (ka-p?11o),  Bianca.     Grand  duchess  of  Tuscany,  and  wife  of 

Francis  de'  Medici 1548  ?-1587. 

Capet  (ka'pSt ;  Fr.  pron.  ka'pa'),  Hugh.     King  of  France 940?-  996. 

Capistrano,  da  (da  ka-pes-tra'no),  Giovanni.     Italian  monk,  preacher, 

and  writer 1385—1456. 

Capito  (ka'pe-to),  Wolfgang  Fabricius.     German  reformer  and  scholar. 1472 — 1541. 

Capmany,  de  (da  kap-mii'nee),  Antonio.     Spanish  philol.  and  hist 1742 — 1813. 

Capo  d'  Istrla  (ka'po  dis'tre-a)  or  Capodistrias  (ka-po-dis'tre-as),  John 

Antony,  Count.     President  of  Greece 1776—1831. 

Cappel  (kii'pSl'),  Louis.     The  Younger.     French  theologian 1585—1658. 

Cappellarl  (kap-pSl-la'ree),  Gennaro  Antonio.     Italian  writer 1655 — 1702. 

CappellO  (kap-pello),  Bernardo.     Italian  poet 1510?-1565. 

Capperonnier  (kap'ro'ne-a'),  Claude.     French  linguist  and  critic 1671—1744. 

Capponl  (kap-po'nee),  Alessandro  Gregorio,  Marquis.     Italian  scholar 

and  antiquary 1683—1746. 

Caprara  (kS-pra'ra),  Giovanni  Battista.     Italian  cardinal 1733 — 1810. 

Caprlvl  de  Caprara  de  Montecucull,  von  (fon  kii-pree'vee  da  ka- 

pra/rii  da  mon-ta-koo'koo-lee),  Georg  Leo.  Chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.     IBismarck's  successor.'] 1831    . 

Caracalla  (kar-a-k511a),  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  Bassianus.  Em- 
peror of  Rome. . . .". 188—  217. 

Caraccioll  (ka-rSt'cho-lee),  Francesco,  Prince.     Neapolitan  admiral 1748 — 1799. 

Caractacus  (ka-r5k'ta-kus).     Ancient  British  chief fl.  50. 

Carala  (ka-ra'f  a),  Carlo.     Italian  poat .■ 1851    . 

Caraffa  or  Carafa  (ka-ra'fa),  Michele  Enrico.     Neapolitan  composer..  1787 —1872. 

Caraglio  (ka-ral'yo),  Giovanni  Giacomo.     Italian  engraver 1510?-1570 ? 

Cara— Mustala  (ka-ra-mdos'ta-f a).     Grand  vizier  of  Turkey 1634 — 1683. 

Caraud  (ka'ro'),  Joseph.     French  painter , 1821    . 

Caravaggio,  da  (da  ka-ra-vad'jo),  Michel  Angelo  Amerighi.     Italian 

painter 1569—1609. 

Cardano  (kar-da'no),  Geronimo  or  Girolamo.     (Eng.  Jerome  Cardan.) 

Italian  physician  and  mathematician 1501 — 1576. 

Cardigan  (kar'dl-gan),  James  Thomas  Brudenell,  Earl  of.    Brit,  general .  1797 — 1868. 

Cardonne  (kar'don'),  Denis  Dominique.     French  orientalist 1720 — 1783. 

OardUCCi  (kar-doot'chee)   or  Carducho  (kar-doot'cho),   Bartolommeo. 

Florentine  painter  in  Spain 1560 — 1608. 

CardUCCi,  Vincenzo.     Brother  of  preceding.     Italian  painter  in  Spain.  .1568 — 1638. 

Cardvyell  (kard'wgl),  Edward,  Viscount.     English  hist,  and  antiquarian.  1813 — 1886. 

Cardme  (ka'ram',  almost  ka'rem'),  Marie  Antoine.     French  cook 1784 — 1833. 

Carew  (ka-roo'),  Benjamin  Hallowell,  Sir.     British  admiral 1760 — 1834. 

Carew,  Thomas.     English  poet  and  courtier 1598?-1639  ? 

Carey  (ka'rl),  Henry  Charles.     American  political  economist 1793 — 1879. 

Carey,  Mathew.     Father  of  Henry  C.     Am.  publisher  and  author 1760 — 1839. 

Carlssiml  (ka-rts'se-mee),  Giovanni  Jacopo.     Italian  composer 1582?-1673? 

Carl^n  (kar-lan',  almost  kar-llin'),  Emilia  Flygare.     Swedish  novelist ..  1807 — 1892. 

Carleson  (kar'le-son),  Eduard.     Swedish  diplomatist 1704 — 1767. 

Carleton  (karl'ton),  Sir  Guy,  Lord  Dorchester.     British  general 1724 — 1808. 

Carleton,  Will.  "American  poet 1845    . 

Carleton,  William.     Irish  novelist 1794 — 1869. 

Carll  or  Garli-Rubbi  (kar'lee-roob'bee),  Gian  Rinaldo,  Count.    Italian 

antiquary  and  historian 1720—1795. 


a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  long ;  a,  e,  6,  less  prolonged  ;  S,  g,  T,  5,  i,  short;  a,  g,  j,  o,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  faU;  thgre,  term  ;  £8r,  food,  foot;  fflrl;  ow  as  ia  cow  ;  ch  as  in  chin  '■ 
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Born.    Died. 

Oarllsle  (kar-mO,  Anthony,  Sir.    English  surgeon  and  physioJogist 1768—1840. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of.    See  G.  W.  F.  HowAr.=. 

OarlOS  (kar'los),  Don.     Infante  of  Spain,  and  pretender  to  the  crown. .  .1788 — ^1855. 

OarlOB,  Don,  Duke  of  Madrid.  (Carlos  Maria  de  los  Dolores  Juan  leidoro 

Josef  Francesco  Quirino  Antonio  Miguel  Gabriel  Rafael.)    Claim- 

ant  of  the  Spanish  throne ...  1848    . 

CarlowltZ,  de  (dgli  kar'lo-wits'),  Aloyse  Christine,  Baronne.     French 

authoress 1797—1863. 

OarlStadt  (karl'stSt),  Andreas  Rudolph.     German  reformer 1483?-1541. 

Carlyle  (kar-lil'),  Thomas.     British  essayist  and  historian 1795—1881. 

Oannagnola,  dl  (de  kar-man-yola),  Francesco  Bussone,  Count.    Italian 

general 1390?-1432. 

Oarmell  (kar-ma'lee),  Michel  Angelo.    Italian  monk  and  scholar 1706— 17G6. 

Carmlgnanl  (kar-men-ya'nee),  Giovanni  Alessandro.     Itahan  jurist.. . .1768—1847. 

Carmlnatl  (kar-me-na'tee),  Bassiano.     Italian  physician 1750 — 1830. 

Canuontelle  (kar'miN'tSl').     French  dramatic  writer 1717—1806. 

Canuouche  (kar'moosh'),  Pierre  Fr(5d6rio  Adolphe.    French  dramatist.  1797— 1868. 
Oamaivon  (kSr-nar'vgu),  Henry  Howard  Molyneux  Herbert,  fourth 

earl  of.     English  statesman 1831 — 1890. 

Oarneades  (kar-nee'a-deez).     Greek  orator  and  philosopher B.  c.  214 —  126. 

Carnocban  (kSr'nok-an),  John  Murray.     American  surgeon 1817 — 1887. 

Carnot  (kar'no'),  Hippolyte  Lazare.    French  politician  and  writer 1801 — 1888. 

Garnot,  Marie  Frangois  Sadi.     President  of  France 1837—1894. 

Oaro  (ka'ro),  Annibale.    Italian  poet 1507—1566. 

Oaro  (ka'ro'),  Edme  Marie.     French  philosopher 1826    . 

Oaro  (kii'ro),  Miguel  Antonio.    Colombian  author 1843    . 

Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth.    Queen  of  England.    Wife  of  Geo.  IV. . . .  1768—1821. 
Oaiolus-Duran  (kSr'o-lus-dii'rSN').    Real  name  Charles  Auguste  Smile 

Durand.    French  painter 1837    . 

Caron  (kS'roN'),  Francois.     French  director  general  in  India 1674. 

OarOD,  Reu6  Edouard.     Canadian  statesman 1800—1876. 

Oarpanl  (kar-pa'nee),  Giuseppe.    Italian  dramatic  poet 1752 — 1825. 

Carpenter  (kiir'pen-ter),  Lant.     English  divine  and  writer 1780—1840. 

Carpenter,  William  Benjamin.    Son  o/  preceding.   English  physiologist. 1813 — 1885. 

Carpentier  (kar'poN'te-i').  Pierre.     French  antiquary  and  author 1697—1767. 

Carpi,  da  (da  kar'pee),  Girolamo.     Italian  painter  and  architect 1501 — 1,556. 

Carpi,  da,  Ugo.     Italian  engraver.     Reputed  inventor  of  clair-obscur . .1450''-1520'! 

Oarpinl  (kar-pee'nee),  Giovanni  di  Peano.     Italian  traveler  in  Tartary..l220?  . 

Carpzov  (karp'tsof),  Benedict.    German  jurist  and  author 1595—1066. 

Carr  (kar),  Joseph  William  Comyns.     English  art  critic 1849    . 

Carraccl  (kar-rat'chee),  Annibale.     Bolognese  painter 1560—1609. 

Oarraccl,  Ludovico.     Founder  of  the  Bolognese  school  of  painting 1555 — 1619. 

Oarranza  y  Miranda,   de   (da  kar-ran'tha  e  me-ran'da),  Bartolom^. 

Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  writer 1503—1576. 

Oarrara,  da  (da  kar-ra'ra),  Jacopo.    Lord  of  Padua 1324. 

Carr6  (ka'ra'),  Michel.     French  author 1819—1872. 

Carrel  (ka'rSl'),  Nicolas  Armand.    French  political  writer 1800—1836. 

Carre&O  de  SUranda  (kar-ran'yo  da  me-ran'da),  Don  Juan.     Spanish 

historical  painter 1614 — 1685. 

Oarrera  (kar-ra'ra),  Rafae).     President  of  Guatemala 1814—1865. 

Carr^re  (ka'rgr'),  Joseph  Barth^lemi  Franjois.     French  physician 1740 — 1802. 

Carrier  (ka're-i'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  demagogue 1756 — 1794. 

Carri^re  (ka're-§r'),  Eugene  Anatole.     French  painter 1849    . 

Carriere  (kar'e-Sr),  Moritz.    German  philosophical  writer 1817 — 1895. 

Carroll  (kSr'ul),  Charles.    American  patriot.     Last  surviving  signer  of 

the  Declaration  of  Independence 1737 — 1832. 

Catron  (kS'roN'),  Gui  Toussaint  Julien.     French  priest  and  writer 1760 — 1821. 

Carruccl  (kSr-root'chee),  Jacopo.    See  Pontoemo,  da. 

Carson  (kar'son),  Christopher.     Kit  Carson.     American  frontiersman . .  1809 — 1868. 

Carstairs  (kar'starz)  or  Carstares,  William,  Rev.     Scottish  divine 1049—1715. 

Oarstens  (kar'stens),  Asmus  Jakob.     Danish  historical  painter 1754 — 1798. 

Cartallhac  (kar' ta'yak'),  ifemile.     French  scientist 1845    . 

Cartellier  (kar'tt'lyi'),  Pierre.     French  sculptor 1757 — 1831. 

Carter  (kar'ter),  Elizabeth,  Miss.     English  poet  and  translator 1717—1806. 

Carter,  John."  English  artist.     ^Ral  Catcher  and  his  Dogs."} 1815 — 1850. 

Carteret  (kar'ter-et),  John,  Earl  Granville.     English  statesman 1690  —1763. 

Cartheaser  (karfhoi-zer),  Johann  Friedrich.     German  physician 1704 — 1777. 

Cartler  (kar'tya'),  George  Etienne,  Sir.     Canadian  statesman 1814 — 1873. 

Cartler,  Jacques.     French  navigator  and  explorer 1491 — 1557. 

Cartouche  (kar'toosh'),  Louis  Dominique.     French  bandit 1693—1721. 

Cartwrlght  (kSrf  rit),  Edmund.     English  inventor  and  writer 1743—1823. 

Cartwright,  John.    Brother  of  Edmund.    English  political  reformer ..  1740— 1824. 

Cartwrlght,  Peter.     American  Methodist  preacher 1785 — 1872. 

Cams  (ka'r68s),  Victor.     German  zoologist 1823    . 

Oarvalal,  de  (da  kar-va-nal'),  Francisco.     Spanish  soldier  in  Peru 1464?-1548. 

Garvalho  d' Acosta  (kar-val'yo  da-kos'ta),  Antonio.    Port,  geographer.  1650— 1715. 

Carver  (kar'ver),  John.     First  governor  of  Plymouth  colony 1590  ?-1621. 

Carver,  Jonathan.     American  traveler 1732—1780. 

Cary  (ka'rl),  Alice.    American  poetess 1820 — 1871. 

Cary,  Henry  Francis,  Rev.     English  poet.     Translator  of  Dante 1772—1844. 

Cary,  Phoebe.     Sister  of  Alice.     American  poetess 1824—1871. 

Casa,  della  (del'la  ka'sa),  Giovanni.     Italian  poet 1503—1556. 

Casablanca  (ka'Sa-be-an'ka),  Louis.     French  naval  officer 1755?-1798. 

Casanova  de  Seingalt  (ka'^a-no'va  dgh  sm'galt),  Giovanni  Giacomo. 

Italian  adventurer ? 1725 — 1798. 

Casas,  de  las  (da  las  ka'sas),  Bartolom^.    Spanish  missionary 1474—1566. 

Oasaubon  (ka-saw'bon  ;  Fr.  pron.  ka'zo'boN'),  Isaac.    (Lai.  CasaubO'- 

nus.)     French  critic  and  commentator 1559—1614. 

CaseliUS  (ka-za'le-oos),  Johannes.     German  philologist  and  writer 1533 — 1613. 

Casenenve,  de  (dgh  kaz'nuv'),  Pierre.     French  philologist 1591—1652. 

Cases  (kaz).     See  Las  Cases,  de,  Comte. 

Casgraln  (kas'graN'),  Henri  R.,  Abb^.    French-Canadian  author 1831 . 

Caslmir  (kSs'e-meer)  I.     The  Pacific.    King  of  Poland 1058. 

Caslmir  m.     The  Great.    King  of  Poland 1309—1370. 

Casimlr-P^rier.    See  Febieb. 

Casorati  (ka-§o-ra'tee),  Felice.    Italian  mathematician 1835    . 

Gasparl  (kas-pa'ree),  Carl  Paul.     German  theologian 1814 — 1892. 

Gasper  (kas'per),  Johann  Ludwig.     German  physician 1796—1864. 

Cass  (kSs),  Lewis.     American  statesman 1782 — 1866. 

Gassagnac,  de  (dgh  ka'san'yak').    Called  Adolphe  Bernard  Oranier 

French  publicist  and  journalist 1808 — 1880. 

Gassagnac,  de,  Paul.    Son  of  the  preceding.    French  journalist 1843    . 

Cassas  (ka'sas'),  Louis  Francois.     French  painter  and  architect 1756—1827. 

Gassel  (kas'el),  Johann  Philipp.    German  philologist 1707 — 1783. 

Gassln  (kSs'in),  John.     American  ornithologist 1813—1869. 

CaSBlnl  (kas-see'nee ;  Fr.  pron.  ka'se'ne'),  C(5sar  Frangois.     Called  Cas- 

sini  de  Thury.    Son  of  Jacques.    French  astron.  and  topographer.  .1714 — 1784. 
Oasslnl,  Giovanni  Domenico.    Italian  astronomer  at  the  observatory  of 

Paris 1625—1712. 

CaBslnl,  Jacques.    Son  of  Giovanni  Domenico.    French  astronomer 1677 — 1756. 

OasslUS  (kSs'e-dSs),  Andreas.    German  chemist.    [P^irple  of  Cassius.'^. 1673. 


Born.    Died, 

Gassius  Longlnus  (kash'e-us  Jon-jI'nus),  Caius.    Roman  patriot b.  c.  42. 

Gastagno,  del  (del  kSs-tan'yo),  Andrea.     Florentine  historical  painter.  1390 —1457. 
Gastalion  (kas'ta'le-oN'),  properly  Chatlllon  (sha'te'yoN'),  S^bastien. 

French  Protestant  theologian 1515 — 1563. 

Gastauos  y  Aragorrl,  de  (da  kas-tan'yos  e  a-ra-g6r'ree),  Francisco 

Xavier,  Duke  of  Baylen.     Spanish  general 1756 — 1852. 

Gastel  (kas'tel'),  Louis  Bertrand.     French  mathematician 1688 — 1757. 

Gastelar  y  Rlssoll  (kas-tii-lar' e  res-sSl'),  Emilio.    Spanish  statesman.  1832    . 

Gastell  (kas'tel),  Edmund.     English  orientalist 1606—1685. 

Castellan  (kas'tel'oN'),  Antoine  Louis.     French  painter  and  architect..  1772— 1838. 
Gastellane,  de  (deh  kas'tSl'lan'),  Esprit  Victor  Elisabeth  Boniface, 

Count.     Marshal  of  France 1788-1862. 

Gastelli  (kSs-tSl'lee),  Ignaz  Friedrich.     German  dramatist 1781 — 1862. 

GastellO  (kas-tel'lo),  Giovanni  Battista.  II  Bergamasco.   Italian  painter.  1509 — 1579? 
Gastelnau  de  la  Mauvlssi^re,  de  (dgh  kas'tSl'no'  deh  la  mo've'se-gr'), 

Michel.     French  diplomatist 1520  ?-1592. 

Gastelvetro  (kiis-tel-va'tro),  Ludovico.     Italian  critic 1505 — 1571. 

Cast!  (kas'tee),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  poet 1721-1803. 

Castlglione  (kas-teel-yo'na),  Baldassare.     Italian  statesman  and  poet ..  1478— 1529. 

Gastlglione,  Carlo  Ottavio,  Count.     Italian  linguist  and  antiquary 1784 — 1848. 

Castlglione,  Giovanni  Benedetto.     II  Greclietto.    Italian  painter 1616 — 1670. 

CastUhO,  de  (da  kas-teel'yo),  Antonio  Feliciano.     Portuguese  poet 1800 — 1875. 

GastUla  (kas-teel'ya),  Ramon,  Don.     President  of  Peru 1797—1867. 

Castillo  (kas'te'y'  or  kas'tel'),  Charles  Hippolyte.     French  writer 1820—1886. 

Castillo,  del  (dSl  kas-teel'yo),  Bernal  Diaz  (dee'ath).    Spanish  officer 

with  Cortez  in  Mexico fl.  1520. 

Castlereagh  (kas'l-ra'),  Robert  Stewart,  Viscount.    Second  Marquis  of 

Londonderry.     British  statesman 1769 — 1822. 

Gastrin  (kas-tran'),  Matthias  Alexander.     Finnish  philologist 1813 — 1852. 

Castro,  de  (da  kas'tro),  Guillem.     Spanish  dramatist 15C9 — 1631. 

Castro,  de,  In^s.     Wife  of  the  crown  prince  Dem  Pedro  of  Portu- 
gal.   Assassinated 1320  ?-1355. 

Castro,  de,  Joao.    Portuguese  general  and  navigator 1500 — 1548. 

Castro,  de,  Vaca.     Spanish  magistrate,  governor  of  Peru 1558, 

Gastruccio-GastracaBi  degll  Antelminelll  (kas-troot'cho-kas-tra-ka'- 

nee  del'yee  an-tel-me-nSl'lee).     Italian  soldier  and  poet 1281 — 1328. 

Catalan  (ka'ta'lSN'),  Eugene  Charles.     Belgian  mathematician 1814 — 1894. 

Catalan!  (ka-tii-Ui'nee),  Angelica.     Italian  vocalist 1782—1849, 

Catel  (ka'tel'),  Charles  Simon.     French  musical  composer 1773—1830. 

Catesby  (kats'bT),  Mark.     English  naturalist 1679—1750. 

Gathcart  (kath'kart),  George,  Sir.     English  general 1794—1854. 

Gathcart,  William  Schaw,  first  earl  of.    English  diplomatist 1755—1843. 

Gathelineau  (ka'teh'le'no'),  Jacques.     Vendean  general 1759 — 1793. 

Catherine,  Saint,  of  Alexandria 307. 

Catherine  (kSth'er-Tn),  or  Katharine,  of  Aragon.     Queen  of  England. 

Wife  of  Henry  VIII 1485—1536. 

Catherine  I.    Empressof  Russia.    Wife  of  Peter  the  Great 1684-1727. 

Catherine  II.     Empress  of  Russia.     Wife  of  Peter  III 1729—1796, 

Catherine  de'  Medici  (da  mS'de-chee).    Queen  of  Henry  II.  of  France. 1519— 1589, 

Catiline  (kSt'T-lm),  Lucius  Sergius.     Roman  conspirator B.  c.  108?-    62, 

Catinat  de  la  Fauconnerie,  de  (dgh  ka'te'na'  dgh  la  fo'kSn're'),  Nico- 
las.    French  general 1637 — 1712. 

Catineau-Laroche  (ka'te'no'-la'rosl/),  Pierre  Marie  S6bastien.   French 

civil  officer  and  writer 1772 — 1828, 

Catlin  (kSt'lTn),  George.    American  artist  and  traveler.     \_Indians.'\ 1796 — 1872. 

Gate  (ka'to),  Marcus  Porcius.     The  Elder.    Roman  patriot b.  c.  234 —  149, 

Gate,  Marcus  Porcius.     The  Younger.    Roman  philos.  and  patriot.. B.  c.    95 —    46. 

Gats  (kats),  Jakob.     Dutch  statesman  and  poet 1577 — 1660. 

Gattaneo  (kat-ta'ua-o),  Carlo.     Italian  political  economist 1815?-1869. 

Cattermole  (kat'er-mol),  George.    EngUsh  painter 1800 — 1868. 

Catullus  (ka-tul'us),  Caius  Valerius.     Roman  poet B.  c.  94 —    54. 

GatUlUS  (kat'u-lus),  Quintus  Lutatius.     Roman  general  and  scholar.  .B.  c.  —        87. 

Gauchon  (ko'shoN'),  Pierre.    Bishop  of  Beauvais.   Judge  of  Joan  d'Arc. 1443. 

Gauchy  (ko'she'),  Augustin  Louis.    French  mathematician  and  poet 1789 — 1857. 

Caulainconrt,  de  (dgh  ko'lSN'koor'),  Armand  Augustin  Louis.    French 

officer  and  diplomatist 1772 — 1827. 

Caumont,  de  (dgh  ko'moN'),  Arcisse.    French  antiquary 1802 — 1873. 

Gaus  or  Gaux,  de  (dgh  ko),  Salomon.     French  engineer 1576?-1626, 

Gaussin  de  Perceval  (ko'sSN'  deh  pers'val'),  Armand  Pierre.    French 

orientalist ,.,. '. 1795—1872, 

Gavalgnac  (ka'vfin'yak'),  ]B16onore  Louis  Godefroy.    French  journalist.  1801—1841. 

Gavaignac,  Jean  Baptiste.    Father  of  JS.  L.  G.    French  revolutionist.  .1762 — 1829. 

Gavalgnac,  Louis  Eugene.    Brother  of  S.  L.  G.    French  general 1802 — 1857. 

Cavalcanti  (ka-val-kan'tee),  Bartolommeo.    Italian  scholar 1503 — 1562. 

Cavalcaselle  (ka-val-ka-sSl'la),  Giovanni  Battiste.  Italian  art  historian.  1820    . 

Cavalier  (ka'va'ly a'),  Jean.    Leader  of  the  Camisards 1679  ?-1740. 

CavalU  (ka-vallee),  Pietro  Francesco.    Italian  composer 1599  ?-lG76. 

Gavallieri  (ka-val-le-a'ree),  Bonaventura.     Italian  mathematician 1598 — 1647. 

Gavallo  (ka-val'lo),  Tiberio.    Italian  natural  philosopher  in  London. . .  .1749—1809. 

Gavallucci  (ka-val-loot'chee),  Camillo  Jacopo.    Italian  art  critic 1827    . 

Cavanilles  (ka-va-neel'yes),  Antonio  Jos6.   Spanish  priest  and  botanist. 1745— 1804. 

Cave  (kav),  Edward.   Printer.  Founded  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  ".1691—1754. 

Gavedone  (kii- va-do'nS),  Jacopo.    Italian  painter 1577—1660. 

Cavelier  (kav'le-a'),  Pierre  Jules.    French  sculptor 1814-1894. 

Cavendish,  Henry.    English  chemist  and  natural  philosopher 1731-1810. 

Cavendish  or  Gan'dish,  Thomas.     English  navigator 1555  ?-1592, 

CaventOU  (ka'voN'too'),  Joseph  Bienaimi?.    French  chemist 1795—1877. 

Gavour,  di  (de  ka'voor'),  Camillo  Benso,  Count.    Italian  statesman 1810 — 18C1. 

Gaston  (kaks'ton),  William.     Earliest  English  printer 1422  ?-1492. 

Gayley  (ka'lT),  "Arthur.      English  mathematician 1821—1895. 

Cayley,  George,  Sir.     English  philosopher 1773—1857, 

CaylUS,  de  (deh  kS'liiss'),  Anne  Claude  Philippe  de  Tubiferes,  Count. 

French  .intiquary  and  writer 1692 — 17G5. 

GaylUS,  de,  Marthe  Marguerite  de  Vilette  de  Murray,  Marquise.   French 

woman  of  fashion 1C73 — 1729, 

Cazal^S,  de  (dgh  ka'za/less'),  Jacques  Antoine  Marie.  French  politician.  175S— 1805, 

Cean-Bermudez  (tha-an'-hSr-moo'Deth),  Juan  Augustin.  Spanish  writer 

on  art 1749-1829. 

Gecchettl  (chSk-kSt'tee),  Bartolommeo.    Italian  historian 1838    - 

Gecohl  (chek'kee),  Giovanni  Maria.    Italian  comic  poet  .and  lawyer 1517 — 1587, 

GecGO  d'  AscoU  (chek'ko  diis'ko-lee).    Francesco  Stabili.    Italian  phy- 
sician, astrologer,  mechanician,  and  poet 1257 — 1327. 

Gecconi  (chek-ko'nee),  Giovanni.     Italian  military  writer 1833    , 

Gech  or  Czech  (cIiSk),  Svatophik.     Bohemian  author  and  poet 1846    

Cecil  (sSs'il  or  sis'il),  William.    See  Burleigh,  Wm.  Cecil,  Lord. 

Cecil,  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury.     English  statesman 1563?-1612. 

Cecilia  (se-stl'I-ii),  Saint.    Roman  martyr,  and  patroness  of  music.    [St. 

Cecilia's  Doi/,  Nov.  22.] d.  229? 

CeilUer  (sfil'ya'),  R^mi.     French  theologian .1688-1761. 

CelakOVsU  (chS-lii-kov'skee),  Fr.antisek  Ladislav.    Bohemian  poet....  1799 — 1852. 
Oelesla  (chS-I5'fiee-a),  Emonuele.     Italian  historian 1821     . 


«,  t,  o,  silent-  a,  b,  ii,  n  (see  p.  1719)  ;  II  (see  p.  1718,  U  2) ;  gas  in  get;  thus  in  thine ;  I,  S,  fi,  w,  B,  d,  o,  h,  k,  n,  b  (see  p.  1719). 
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Born.    Died. 

Create   or  Cdleste-ElIlOtt  (stt'lSst'-Sl'T-ot),  Marie.      English-French 

dancer  and  actress ~. 1815'  1882. 

Celestlne  (sSl'is-tIn)  I.     Pope.     Successor  to  Boniface  I 432. 

Celestlne  V.,  Saint.     Pietro  da  Murrone  or  Morone.     Pope 1215—1296. 

CellariUB  (s6i-la're-d5s),  Christoph.     German  critic  and  geographer 1638 — 1707. 

Cellini  (chSI-lee'uee),  Benvenuto.     Italian  artist  in  metal 1500 — 1571. 

Celsius  (sel'se-us  or  sSl'she-iia),  Anders.     Swedish  astronomer 1701 — 1744. 

Celsius,  Olaus.     Swedish  botanist  and  orientalist 1670—1756. 

ColSUS  (sSl'sus).     Koman  philosopher.     Antichristian  writer fl.  2d  c. 

CelSUS,  Aurelius  Cornelius.    Roman  medical  writer fl.  1st  c. 

Celtes  (tsgl'tSs),  Conrad.     German  poet  laureate 1459—1508. 

Cencl  (chSn'chee),  Beatrice  (ba-a-tree'cha).  La  Belle  Parricide.  Ro- 
man girl,  famous  for  her  beauty  and  tragic  fate 1583'-1599. 

OontUvre  (sent-llv'er),  Susanna,  Mrs.    English  dramatic  writer 1667  ?-1723. 

Csrceau,  du  (dii  sSr^so'),  Jean  Antoine.    Fr.  Jesuit,  poet,  and  historian.  1670 — 1730. 

Oerda,  de  la  (da  la  thgr'oa),  Juan  Luis.     Spanish  Jesuit  and  critic 1562  ?-1643. 

OerlnthUS  (se-rln'thus).     Syrian  heresiarch.     Founder  of  Cerinthian3..fl.  1st  c. 

Cerlslei'  (seh're'ze-S'),  Antoine  Marie.    French  historian 1749 — 1828. 

Carton  (sSr" toN'),  Salomon.     French  poet  .^ 1550  ?-]610. 

Cervantes  Saavedra,  de  (dfi  ser-vSn't8z  sa-vSd'ra ;  Sp.  pron.  thSr-van'- 

tSs  sa-ii-va'Dra),  MigueL    Spanish  novelist.     (l>on  Quixote.} 1547 — 1616. 

OervoUe   or   Cervole,  de   (deh  sSr-vol'),  Amaud.     The    Archpriest. 

French  freebooter .". 1300  ?-1366. 

OesalplnO  (cha-Sal-pee'no),  Andrea.  (Xa^.  Cssalpl'nus.)  Italian  phy- 
sician, physiologist,  and  botanist 1519—1603. 

Cesare,  dl  (de  cha'6a-ra),  Giuseppe,  Cavaliere.     Neapolitan  historian . . .  1783 — 1856. 

Cesarl  (cha-6a'ree),  Giuseppe.     Cavaliero  d'  Arpino.     Italian  liistorical 

painter 1568?-1640. 

Cesarlnl  (cha-Sa-ree'nee),  Virginio.     Italian  poet 1595—1624. 

Oesarottl  (cha-Sa-rot'tee),  Melchiore.     Italian  poet 1730—1808. 

Cesl  (cha'See),  Federigo,  Prince.    Italian  naturalist 1585 — 1G30. 

Cesnola,  dl  (de  chSs-no'la),  Luigi  Palma,  Count.    Italian  archaeologist.  .1832 

C^Spedes,  de  (da  thas'pa-nes  or  da  sas'pa-cSs),  Carlos  Manuel.  Presi- 
dent of  the  revolutionary  republic  of  Cuba 1819 — 1874. 

Cetewayo,  Cetywayo,  or  Ketchwayo  (ka-chwa'yo).    Zulu  king 1884. 

Ceva  (cha'vii),  Tomraaso.     Italian  Jesuit,  poet,  and  mathematician 1648 — 1737. 

CevallOS  (tha-val'yos),  Pedro.     Spanish  diplomatist 1764 — 1838. 

Chabannes,  de  (deh  sha'ban'),  Antoine,  Comte  de  Dammartin.    Pr.  gen.1411 — 1488. 

Ghabanon,  de  (deh  sha'ba'n^N'),  Michel  Paul  Guy.     French  writer 1730 — 1792. 

Ohabas  (sha'ba'),"Fran(;ois  Joseph.     French  archfeologist 1817 — 1882. 

Cbabert,  de  (deh  shS'bSr'),  Joseph  Bernard,  Marquis.  French  navigator, 

astronomer,  and  geographer 1723 — 1805. 

Ohabot  (shEfbo'),  Francois.    French  revolutionist 1759—1794. 

Ohabot,  de  (deh  sha'bo'),  Philippe,  Comte  de  Chamy.    Admiral  of 

France. . . .  .* 1480T-1543. 

Ohabrler  (sha'bre-a'),  Alexis  Emmanuel.     French  musical  composer. . .  .1842    . 

Ohabrlllan,  de  (deh  sha/bre'y5N'),  Celeste  V^nard,  Countess.  Mogador. 

French  circusrider  and  authoress 1824    . 

Ohabrol  de  Volvic  (sha'brol'  dgh  vol'vek'),  Gilbert  Joseph  Gaspard, 

Count.   French  civil  officer,  politician,  and  writer 1773 — 1843. 

Chacon  (cha-kon'),  Pedro.     Spanish  priest  and  writer 1525 — 1581. 

Chadboursie  (chSd'bum),  Paul  Ansel.    American  educationist 1823 — 1883. 

ChadwlclE  (chSd'wik),  Edwin,  Sir.     English  social  economist 1800—1890. 

Chaigneau  (shan'yo'),  Jean  Ferdinand.    French  painter  and  engraver.  .1830    . 

ChalllU,  du  (dii  sha'yii'),  Paul  Belloni.     French-American  traveler 1835    . 

Chals:   d'Est-Ange  (sha'  des'tSNzh'),  Gustave  Louis  Adolphe  Victor 

Charles.     French  advocate 1800—1876. 

Chalgrln  (shal'grSN'),  Jean  Francois  Th^rese.    French  architect 1739—1811. 

Challemel-LacouT  (shal'mel'-la'koor'),  Paul  Armand.  Fr.  statesman.  .1827— 1896. 
Challoner  (chSl'lon-er),  Richard.    English  Roman  Catholic  divine  and 

author ?. ." 1691—1781. 

Chalmers  (chai'merz  ;    ^cot.  pron.   chaw'merz),   Alexander.      British 

editor.     \_General  Biographical  Dictionary.] 1759—1834. 

Chalmers,  George.    British  historian  and  biographer 1742—1825. 

Chalmers,  Thomas.     Scottish  divine 1780—1847. 

Chamberlain  (cham'ber-lin),  Joseph.     English  statesman 1836    . 

Chamberlln  (cham'ber-lin),  Thomas  Crowder.    American  geologist 1843    . 

Chambers  (cham'berz),  Robert.     Scottish  writer  and  publisher 1802—1871. 

Chambers,  William".    Brother  of  Robert.     Scottish  editor 1800—1883. 

Chambon  de  Kontaux  (shSN'boN'  deh  moN'to'),  Nicolas.  Fr.  phys. .  .1748— 1826. 
Chambord,  de  (deh  shSN'bor'),  Henri  Charles  Ferdinand  Marie  Dieu- 

donn^,  de  Bourbon  d'Artois,  Due  de  Bordeaux,  Comte.    Head  of  the 

elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty 1820 — 1883. 

Chambray,  de  (deh  shSn'bra'),  Georges  Marquis.  French  historian ...  1783— 1848. 
Chamfort  or  Champfort  (shoN'for'),  S^bastien  Roch  Nicolas.    French 

poet  and  litterateur 1741 — 1794. 

Chamler  (sha'me-a'),  Daniel.     French  Protestant  theologian 1570  ?-1621. 

Chamlllard    (sha'me'yar'),    Michel.      Marquis   de    Cany-Courcelles. 

French  minister  of  state 1651 — 1721. 

Ohamllly,  de  (deh  sha'me'ye'),  Noel  Bouton,  Marquis.    Fr.  general 1636 — 1715. 

ChamlSSO,  von  ffon  sha'mis'o),  .^.delbert.     German  lyric  poet 1781—1838. 

Ohamousset,  de  (deh  sha'moo'sa'),  Claude  Humbert  Piarron,  Chevalier. 

French  philanthropist ■ 171T— 1773. 

Cbampagny,  de  (deh  shBN'pan'ye'),  Jean  Baptiste  Nompfere,  Due  de 

Cadore.    French  statesman 1756 — 1834. 

Champalgne,  de  (deh  shSN'piin'),  Philippe.    Flemish  painter  in  Paris ..  1602— 1674. 

Champe  (champ).  John.     American  Revolutionary  soldier 1752'-1798? 

Champeaux,  de  (deh  shSN'po'),  Guillaume.    Bishop  of  ChSlons 1121. 

Champlleury  (shoN'flnh're').    Real  name  Jules  Fleury.    Fr.  author. . .  1821—1889. 

Ohampier  (shSN'pe-a'),  Symphorien.   French  physician 1472 — 1533. 

Champion  (ch5m'pT-on),  Anthony.     English  writer 1724?-1801. 

Championnet  (shSN'pe'o'na'),  Jean  itienne.    French  general 1762—1800. 

Champlaln,  de  (sham'plan' ;  Fr.  pron.  deh  shSN'plaN'),  Samuel.   French 

explorer,  and  founder  and  governor  of  Canada 1567 — 1635. 

Champmesl^  (shoN'mS'la'),  Marie  Desmares.     French  actress 1644 — 1698. 

ChampoUion  (sham-pol'e-on  ;  Fr.  pron.  shoN'pol'yoN'),  Jean  Francois. 

Brother  of  Jean  Jacques  C.-F.    French  Egyptologist 1790 — 1832. 

Obampolllon-Flgeac  (shoN'pol'yoN'-fe'zhak'),  Jean  Jacques.    French 

archiEologist 1778 — 1867. 

ChandOS  (chSn'dos),  John.     English  military  commander 1369. 

Ghangarnier  (sh5N'giir'ne-a'),  Nicolas  Anne  Thdodule.  Fr.  general. .  .1793— 1877. 
Channing  (chSn'ing),  William  EUery.  American  divine  and  writer. . .  .1780 — 1842. 
Chantal,  de  (deh  shBN'tal'),  Jeanne   Franjoise    Fr^miot,  Baroness. 

French  devotee 1572 — 1641. 

Chantrey  (clian'trT),  Francis,  Sir.    English  sculptor 1781—1842. 

Chanzy  (shoN'zee'),  Antoine  Eugene  Alfred.    French  general 1827 — 1883. 

Chapelain  (shap'laN'),  Jean.    French  poet  and  critic 1595—1674. 

Chapelle  (sha'pel'),  Claude  Emmanuel  Luillier.    French  poet 1626—1686. 

Chapin  (cha'pin),  Edwin  Hubbell.   Amer.  Universalist  divine  and  orator.1814 — 1880. 

Chapman  (chSp'man),  George.     English  dramatic  poet 1557—1634. 

Chapone  (sha-pon'),  Hester,  Mrs.     English  authoress 1727 — 1801. 


Bom.    Died 

Chappe  (shap),  Claude.     French  inventor  of  a  telegraph 1763 — 1805. 

Chaptal  (shap'fal'),  Jean  Antoine,   Comte  de  Chanteloupe.     French 

chemist  and  statesman 1756 — 1832, 

Chapu  (sha'pii'),  Henri  Michel  Antoine.     French  sculptor 1833—1891. 

Charas  (sha'riis'),  Moise.     French  chemist  and  pharmacist 1618—1698. 

Charcot  (shar'ko'),  Jean  Martin.    French  neurologist 1825—1893. 

Chardln  (shiir'daN'),  Jean,  Sir.     French  merchant  and  traveler 1643—1713. 

Chardon  de  la  Rochette  (shar'doN'  deh  lii  ro'shgf),  Simon.     French 

philologist  and  Hellenist " 1753 — 1814. 

Charette  de  la  Contrie  (sha'rgf  deh  la  koN'tre'),  Frangois  Athanase. 

Veudean   royalist .". 1763—1796. 

Charlemagne  (shar'ie-man ;  Fr.  pron.  sharl'maii'),  Charles  the  Great 

or  Charles  I.     Emperor  of  the  West,  and  king  of  France 742—  814. 

Charles  I.    Charles  Stuart.    King  of  England.    Executed 1600—1649. 

Charles  II.     King  of  England 1630—1685. 

Charles  I.     King  of  France.     See  Chaklemagne. 

Charles  11.    The  Bald.    King  of  France 823—  877. 

Charles  IV.    The  Fair.    King  of  France 1294—1328. 

Charles  V.     The  Wise.     King  of  France •. 1337—1380. 

Charles  VI.     The  Mad  or  the  Beloved.    King  of  France 1 368—1422. 

Charles  Vn.     The  Victorious.    King  of  France 1403-1461 . 

Charles  IX.     King  of  France 1550—1574. 

Charles  X.    King  of  France 1757—1836. 

Charles  I.  or  Charlemagne.  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of 
France.    See  Charlemagne. 

Charles  II.     See  Charles  II.  of  France. 

Charles  III.     The  Fat.     Emperor  of  Germany 832?-  888. 

Charles  IV.     Emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of  Bohemia 1316—1378. 

Charles  V.    Emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of  Spain  as  Charles  1 1500 — 1558. 

Charles  VI.     Emperor  of  Germany 1685—1740. 

Charles  VII.     -Karl  Albrecht.     Emperor  of  Germany 1697—1745. 

Charles  of  AnJOU.     King  of  Naples  and  Sicily 1220  ?-1285. 

Charles  I.    Karl  Eitel  Friedrich,  Prince  HohenzoUeru-Sigmaringen. 

King  of  Roumania 1839    . 

Charles  Albert.     Carlo  Alberto  Amadeo.     King  of  Sardinia 1 798—1 849. 

Charles  I.    King  of  Spain.    Charles  V.  of  Germany 1500—1558. 

Charles  n.     King  of  Spain 1661—1700. 

Charles  HI.    King  of  Spain 1716—1788. 

Charles  IV.    King  of  Spain .' 1748—1819. 

Charles  Emanuel  I.     The  Great.    Duke  of  Savoy 1562—1630. 

Charles  IX.    King  of  Sweden 1550—1611. 

Charles  X.     Gustavus.     King  of  Sweden 1622—1660. 

Charles  XII.    King  of  Sweden 1682—1718. 

Charles  XIII.    King  of  Sweden 1748—1818. 

Charles  XIV.    See  Bernadotte. 

Charles  XV.    Karl  Ludwig  Eugen.    King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 1826 — 1872. 

Charles,  or  Karl,  Ludwig  Johann  Joseph.  Archduke  of  Austria.  Com- 
mander   1771—1847. 

Charles  the  Bold.     Duke  of  Burgundy •.1433—1477. 

Charles  Edward  Louis  Philip  Casimir  Stuart.     The  Young  Pretender. 

English  prince 1720—1788. 

Charles  (charlz),  Elizabeth  Rundle,  Mrs.     English  authoress 1820?  . 

Ciiarles  (sharl),  Jacques  Alexandre  C^sar.    French  electrician 1746 — 1823. 

Charles  Martel  (Fr.  pron.  sharl  mar'tel').  Duke  of  Austrasia.  Grand- 
father of  Charlemagne 690?-  741. 

Charlet  (shar'lS'),  Nicolas  Toussaint.    French  painter  and  engraver 1792 — 1845. 

Charleton  (charl'ton),  Walter.     English  physician  and  author 1619 — 1707. 

Charlevoix,   de   (deh  shar'16h-vwa'  or  sharl'vwa'),  Pierre  Francois 

Xavier.     Jesuit  missionary  in  America 1682 — 1761 

Charlotte  (sliar'lgt),  Ex-Empress  of  Mexico.     Marie  Charlotte  Ani^Iie 

Auguste  Victoire  Clementine  Leopoldine.     Wife  of  Maximilian 1840    . 

Charnay  (shar'na'),  Claude  Joceph  Desir6.    French  traveler 1828    . 

Charnock  (char'nok),  Richard  Stephen.     English  author  and  scientist.  1820    . 

Chamock,  Stephen.     English  divine  and  author 1628 — 1680. 

Charost,  de  (deh  sha'ro'),  Armand  Joseph  de  Bethime,  Duke.    French 

philanthropist 1728-1800. 

Charpeniier  (shar'pSN'te-f),  Francois.   French  author 1620—1702. 

Charras  (sha'ra'),  Jean  Baptiste  Adolphe.     French  military  writer 1810 — 1865. 

Charrifere,   de   (deh  sha're-gr'),   Isabelle  Agnete  de  Saint  -  Hyacinthe. 

French  novelist 1741—1806. 

Charron  (shS'roN'),  Pierre.    French  philosopher 1541 — 1603. 

Chartier  (shaj'te-a'), , Alain.    French  poet 1385  ?-1449  ■ 

Charton  (shar'tos'),  Edouard.     French  journalist 1807 — 1891. 

Chartres,   de   (deh  shartr),  Robert  Philippe  Louis  Eugene  Ferdinand 

d'Orieans,  Du"c.     French  prince.    Grandson  of  Louis  Philippe 1840    . 

Chase   (chas),  Salmon  Portland.     American  statesman 1808 — 1873. 

Chasles  (shSl),  Michel.      French  geometer 1793 — 1880. 

Chasles,  Victor  Euphi5mion  Philarete.     French  journalist 1799—1873. 

Chassepot  (shas'po'),  Antoine  Alphonse.     French  inventor 1833    . 

Chasteler,  du  (dii  shat'la'),  Jean  Gabriel  Joseph  Albert,  Marquis.  Aus- 
trian general 1763 — 1825. 

Chastelet,  du.    See  Du  Chastelet. 

Chastellux,   de  (deh  sha'ta'liiks'),  FranQOis  Jean,  Marquis.    French 

officer  and  writer 1734 — 1788. 

Chateaubriand,  de  (deh  sha'to'bre'oN'),  Frangois  Auguste,  Viscount. 

French  author. ....". 1768—1848. 

Chatel  or  Chastel  (chS'tel'),  Jean.     French  fanatic 1575—1594. 

Chatham  (chSt'am),  William  Pitt,  first  earl  of.     See  Pitt,  William. 

Chatillon  (sha'ti'yoN'),  Auguste  de.      French  painter  and  sculptor 1813—1881. 

Chatterton  (chSt'er-tgn),  Thomas.    English  boy  poet 1752—1770. 

Chaucer  (chaw'ser"),  Geoffrey.     Father  of  English  poetry 1340?-1400. 

Chaudet  (sho'dS'"),  Antoine  Denis.     French  sculptor  and  painter 1763 — 1810. 

Chaudon  (sho'doN'),  Dom  Louis  Maieul.     French  historical  writer 1737 — 1817. 

Chaulieu,  de  (ueh  shol'ynh'),  Guillaume  Amfrye.    French  lyric  poet. .  .1639-1720. 

Chaulnes,  de  (deh  shon),  Michel  Ferdinand,  Due.     French  naturalist. 1714— 1769. 

Chaumette  (sho-mSf),  Pierre  Gaspard.    French  revolutionist 1763—1794. 

Chaumonot  (sho'mo'no'),  Pierre  Marie  Joseph.  French  Jesuit  and  mis- 
sionary in  Canada IGU — 1693. 

Chauncey  (chiin'si  or  chawn'si),  Isaac.    American  naval  officer 1772 — 1840. 

Chaussard  (sho'sar'),  Pierre  Jean  Baptiste.     French  writer 1766 — 1823. 

Chaussee,  de  la  (deh  la  sho'sa'),  Pierre  Claude  NiveUe.  French  dra- 
matic author ." 1692—1754. 

Chaussier  (sho'se-a'),  Francois.    French  physician  and  anatomist 1749 — 1828. 

Chauveau  (sho'vo'),  Pierre,  Joseph  Olivier.    Canadian  statesman 1820    . 

Chauveau-Lagarde  (sho'vo'-la'gard'),  Claude  Franyois.  French  ad- 
vocate  1765—1841. 

Chauvelin,  de  (deh  shov'lSN'),  Francois  Bernard.     French  politician. .  .1766 — 1832. 

Chauvenet  (sho'vgh-na),  William.    American  mathematician 1820 — 1870. 

Chauvin  (sho'vaN'),  iEtienne.    French  Protestant  refugee 1640T-1725. 

Chav^e  (shii'va'),  Honore  Joseph.     Belgian  philologist 1815 — 1877. 

Chazal  (sha'zal'),  Antoine.    French  artist 1793—1854. 


S,©,i,5.  u,  io»y/  i,e,o,  less  prolonged  ;  S,  e,T,  5,  }i,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure  {see  remark,  p.  1719);  far,  fall;  thSre,  term;  fSr,  food,  foot;  fflrl;  ow  as  incoiu;  ch  as  in  chini 
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Born.    Died. 

Ohazelles,  de  (deh  eha/zSl'),  Jean  Mathieu.    French  liydrographer 1657—1710. 

Cheeshhallteaumuck  (chee-sba-to-muk'),  Caleb.     The  only  Indian  yet 

graduated  from  Harvard  College 1646— IGliG. 

Cheever  (chee'ver),  Ezekiel.    American  teacher 1614—1708. 

Cheever,  George  Barren.   American  clergyman 1S07 — 1890. 

Cheke  (cheek),  John,  Sir.     Knglish  statesman  and  scholar 1514 — 1557. 

Chelmsford  (chSlmz'ford),  Frederick  Thesiger,  Baron.    Lord  chancellor 

of  England ." 1794—1878. 

Chemnitz  (Kem'uHs),  Martin.    German  Protestant  divine 1522—1586. 

Chemnitzer  (Kem'nits-er),  Ivan  Ivanovitch.     Russian  fabulist 1744 — 1784. 

ChenedOlW,  de  (dgb  sliSn'do'la'),  Charles  Julien  Pioult.    French  poet . .  1769—1833. 

Cbenevix  (chen'e-viks),  Richard.     Irish  writer 1774—1830. 

Chenler,  de  (deh  sha'ne-a'),  Andr^  Marie.   Son  of  Louis.  French  poet.  .1762—1794. 

Gh^nler,  de,  Louis.     Father  of  preceding.     French  historian 1723 — 1796. 

Chenler,  de,  Marie  Joseph.     'Son  of  Louis,    French  dramatist 1764—1811. 

Ciienot  (sheh-no'),  Claude  Bernard  Adiien.     French  engineer 1803—1855. 

Cherbullez  (sher'bii'le-a'),  Victor.     French  author 1829    . 

Cherest  (sha'ri'),  Aim^.    French  historian 1826 — 1885. 

Cheri  (sha're'),  Rose  Marie  Cizos.    French  actress 1824—1862. 

Ch^rlf-Pasha  (sha'ref'-pa-sha'),  Egyptian  statesman 1819—1887. 

Charon  (sha'roN'),  filisabeth  Sophie.    Fr.  poetess,  writer,  aud  painter ..  1648 — 1711. 

Cherublnl  (kS-roo-bee'nee),  Maria  Luigi  Carlo  Zenobio  Salvatore.     Ital- 
ian musical  composer 1760 — 1842. 

Ohervllle  (sher'vel'),  Gaspard  Georges  Pecou,  Marquis  de.    Fr.  writer.  .1821     . 

Chervln  (shSr'vSN'),  Nicolas.     French  physician 1783—1843. 

Ch^ry  (sha're'),  Philippe.,     French  historical  painter 1759—1838. 

Chesebro'  (cheez'bro),  Carolme.     American  authoress 1828  ?-1873. 

Cheselden  (chSs'el-den),  William.    English  surgeon  and  writer 1688 — 1752. 

Chesney  (chSs'nl),  Charles  Cornwallis.     English  military  critic 1826 — 1876. 

Chesney,  Francis  Rawdon.    British  explorer  in  the  East 1789—1872. 

Chesterfield  (chSs'ter-feld),  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope,  fourth  earl  of. 

[Ze««ra.] ......." 1694—1773. 

Chevalier  (sheh-va'le-a'),  Michel.     French  economist 1806—1879. 

Cheverus  (shev'e-riis ;  Fr.  pron.  sheh-viiiss'),  Jean  Louis  Anne  Made- 
leine Lefebvre.     French  cardinal  and  philanthropist 1768 — 1836. 

Cheves  (cheevz),  Langdon.    American  statesman 1776 — 1S57. 

Chevreul  (she-vrnl'),  Michel  Eugene.    French  chemist 1786 — 1889. 

Cheyreuse,  de  (deh  sheh-vrnz'),  Marie  de  Rohan  Montbazon,  Duchesse. 

French  beauty'and  Intriguer 1600 — 1679. 

Cheyne  (chan  or  chin),  George.     Scottish  physician  and  mathematician.  1671 — 1743. 

Cheyne,  Thomas  Kelly.     English  clergyman  and  Biblical  critic 1841    . 

Ohdzy,  de  (deh  shfi'ze'),  Antoine  L(5onard.    French  orientalist 1773 — 1832. 

Chezy,  von  (fon  sha'ze'),  Wilhelmine  C.  Helmine,  born  Kleuke.     Wife 

of  Antoine.     German  authoress 1783 — 1856. 

Ohlabrera  (ke-a-bra'ra),  Gabriello.    Italian  lyric  poet 1552—1637. 

Chlaramonti  (ke-a-ra-mon'tee),  Scipione.    Italian  astronomer 1565 — 1052. 

Chlari  (ke-a'ree),  Giuseppe.     Italian  historical  painter 1654 — 1727. 

Chlchele  (chtch'e-le),  Henry.   Eng.  prelate.   Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  1362?-1443. 
Ohlckering  (chik'er-ing),  Jonas.    American  pianoforte  manufacturer. .  .1797 — 1853. 

Chlfflet  (she'fla'),  Jean  Jacques.    French  physician  and  writer 1588 — 1660. 

Child  (child),  Francis  James.     American  scholar  of  Anglo-Saxon  aud 

Early  English 1825—1896. 

Child,  Lydia  Maria,  born  Francis.     Amer.  philanthropist  and  authoress.  1802 — 1880. 
C!uidebert(chil'de-bert;ii'r.^)W!.  shel'deh-bgr')I.  King  of  the  Franks.  496—  558: 
Chlldebrand  (chTl'de-brand  ;  Fr.  pron.  shel'deh-broN').     Prince  of  the 
Franks,  and  compauion  of  Charles  Martel  in  the  crusade  against  the 

Saracens.    His  existence  is  questioned  by  some  historians fl.  737  ? 

ChilderlC   (chll'der-ik ;    Fr.    Chiideric,   shel'da'rek')  I.     King  of  the 

Franks ". 436?-  481. 

Children  (chTl'dren),  John  George.     English  chemist  and  electrician ...  1777— 1852. 

Chilllngworth  (chil'ing-worth),  'William.     English  theologian 1602  ?-1644. 

ChUperlCh  (chil'per-ik ;  i^V.   Chilperic,  s'ael'pa'rek')  I.     King  of  the 

Franks T 539—  584. 

Ohimay,  de  (deh  she'ma'),  Jean  Marie  Ignace  ThtSrfese,  Princess,  born 

Cabarrus,    ^ife  of  Tallien.     French  beauty  and  leader  of  fashion.  .1770 ?-1835. 
OllinchoUe  (shaN'shol'),  Charles  Henry  Hippolyte.     French  writer  and 

journalist 1845    . 

Chinchon  (chen-ch6n').  Ana  de  Osorio,  Countess  of.  Wife  of  the  Spanish 

viceroy  of  Peru.    Introduced  Peruvian  bark  into  Spain 1599    . 

Chipman  (chTp'man),  Nathaniel.     American  jurist 1752 — 1843. 

Chirac  (she'rak'),  Pierre.    French  physician 1S50— 1732. 

Chischkof  (shTsh-kof).    See  Shishkofp. 

Ohlsholm  (chiz'om),  Caroline,  born  Jones.    Eng.  philanthropist 1808—1877. 

Chitty  (chit'i ),  Joseph.   English  jurist 1776—1841 . 

Chladni  (Klad'nee),  Ernst  Florens  Friedrich.     German  physicist 1756—1827. 

Cblonlokl  (Klo-pits'kee),  Jozef.     Polish  general  and  dictator 1772—1854. 

Chmlelnlckl  (Kmyel-nyits'kee),  Bogdan.     Cossack  chief 1593 — 1657. 

Choate  (chot),  Ruf us.    American  ativocate  and  jurist 1799 — 1859. 

Chodowlecki  (Ko-do-ve-ets'kee),  Daniel  Nikolaus.    German  artist 1726—1801. 

Chodzko  (Kodz'ko),  Jakob  Leonard.    Polish  historian 1800 — 1871. 

Cholseul,  de  (deh  shwa'zcl'),  feienne,  Frangois,  Due.    Fr.  statesman.  .1718—1785. 
Oholseul-Ooufiier  (shwa-zcl'goo'fe-a'),  Marie  Gabriel  Plorent  Auguste, 

Count.     French  traveler  and  author 1752 — 1817. 

Choisy,  de  (deh  ehwa'ze'),  Frangois  Timol^on,  Abb^.     French  author.  .1644— 1724. 
Chopin  (sho'pSu'),  Fr^d^ric  Frangois.     Pol.  pianist  and  mus.  composer.  1810 — 1849. 

ChorlS  (Ko'ris),  Ludvik.     Russian  painter 1795—1828. 

Chorley  (chSr'lI ),  Henry  Fothergill.     English  musician 1808—1872. 

Choron  (sho'ron'),  Alexander  ifetieune.    French  writer  on  music 1772 — 1834. 

Chouan  (shoo'SN'),  Jean.    Real  name  Cottereau.    Chief  of  the  French 

Royalist  insurgents 1757—1794. 

ChOUet  (shoo'a')i  Jean  Robert.     Professor  of  philosophy  in  Geneva 1642 — 1731. 

Chonquet  (shoo'ka'),  Adolphe  Gustave.    French  poet  and  musician 1819 — 1886. 

Chouteau  ('shoo'to'),  Auguste  (born  1739,  died  1829),  and  Pierre  (born 

1749,  died  1849),  brothers.    Founders  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chretien  or  Chrestlen  (kra'te-Ss'),  Florent.    French  poet  and  writer,  .1542 — 1596. 
Chretien,  or  Chrestlen,  de  Troyes  (kra'te-aN'  deh  trwa').    Fr.  poet.  .1150?-1200? 

Christ  (krist),  Wilhelm  von.    German  philologistT 1831    . 

Christian  (krlst'yan),  or  Ghrlstiem  (kris'te-em),  I.    King  of  Den- 
mark (1448—1481) 1426—1481. 

Christian,  or  Christlern,  II.    King  of  Denmark  (1513-1523).    Nero  of 

the  North 1481—1559. 

Christian,  or  Christlern,  IV.     King  of  Denmark  (1588—1648) 1577—1648. 

Christian,  or  Christlern,  Vn.     King  of  Denmark  (1766-1808) 1749—1808. 

Christian,  or  Christlern,  Vm.     King  of  Denmark  (1839—1848) 1786—1848. 

Christian,  or  Christlern,  IX.     King  of  Denmark 1818    . 

Christina  (kris-tee'nii).   Q.  of  Sweden.  Daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 1626— 1689. 
Christine  de  Plsan  (kres'teen'  deh  pe'z5N').    Italian  poetess  in  France. 1363?-1431? 

Chrlstison  (kris'tt-son),  Robert,  Baronet.    Scottish  physician 1797 '-1882. 

Christmas    (krts'mas),  afterwards   Noel-Fearn  (no'el-fern),   Henry. 

English  clergyman  and  writer 1811 — 18G8. 

OhriStOphe  (kres'tof '),  Henri.     Negro  king  of  Hayti 1767—1820. 


Born.    Died. 

ChrlstopouIOUS  (kris-top'd5-los),  Athanasios.     Greek  poet 1772 — 1847. 

Chrysoloras  (kris-o-lo'ras),  Manuel.     Reviver  of  Greek  in  Italy 1355?-1415. 

Chrysostom  (krls'os-tom  or  kris-os'tom),  John.     Greek  father  of  the 

church.     Born  at  Antioch  in  Syria  '. 347 —  407. 

Chubb,  Thomas.     English  theological  writer 1679 — 1747. 

Church  (cliflrch),  Benjamin.     American  officer  in  King  Pliilip's  war 1639 — 1718. 

Church,  Frederic  Edwin.     American  landscape  painter 1826    . 

Churchill  (cliQrch'Tl),  Charles.     English  poet  and  satirist 1731— 1764. 

Churchill,  John.     See  Marlborough,  Duke  of. 

Churchill,  Randolph  Spencer,  Lord.    English  statesman 1849  —1895. 

Churruca  y  Elorza,  de  (da  choor-roo'ka  e  a-lor'tha),  Cosme  Damian. 

Spanish  admiral 1761 — 1805. 

Glaldlni  (chiil-dee'uee),  Enrico.     Italian  general 1810-1861. 

Giampinl  (chara-pee'nee),  Giovanni  Giustino.    Italian  antiq.  and  hist. .  .1(133 — 1698. 

Gibber  (slb'er),  CoUey.     English  dramatic  author  and  actor 1671 — 1757. 

Glbrario  (che-bra're-o),  Luigi.     Italian  historian  and  jurist 1802 — 1870. 

Cicero  (sts'e-ro),  Marcus  TuUius.    Roman  orator B.  c.  106— E.  c.  43. 

Cicogna  (che-kSu'yii),  Emmanuel  Antoine.     Italian  writer 1789 — 1868. 

Gicognara,  da  (dii  che-kou-yii'ra),  Leopoldo,  Count.     Italian  writer  on 

art.     lliisiory  of  Modern  Sculpture.'] 1767 — 1734. 

CId  (sid ;    Sp.  pron.  theD)  or  Cid  Campeador  (tlieD  kiim-pa-a-Dor'), 

i.  e.,  Lord  Champion.    Real  name  Euy  or  Modrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar. 

A  famous  Castilian  hero 1044?-1099. 

GlenfuegOS,  de  (da  the-Sn'fwa'g6s),  Nicasio  Alvarez.     Spanish  poet 1764 — 1809. 

Cignanl  (chen-ya'nee).  Carlo,  Count.    Italian  painter 1628 — 1719, 

Gignaroli  (cheu-yii-ro'lee),  Giovanni  Bettino.    Italian  painter 1706 — 1770. 

Cigoll,  da  (da  chee'go-lee),  or  CivoU  (chee'vo-lee).    Called  Ludovico 

Cardi.    Florentine  painter 1559 — 1613. 

Cimabue  (che-ma-boo'a),  Giovanni.  Father  of  Modern  Painting.  Flor- 
entine painter 1240?-1302? 

Cimarosa  (che-ma-ro'SS),  Domenico.     Neapolitan  musical  composer 1749 — 1801. 

Glmon  (si'mgn).     Athenian  commander B.  c.  510 —  449. 

Glncinnato  (chen-chen-na'to),  Romolo.     Florentine  painter 1502 — 1600. 

CincinnatUS  (sin-sin-na'tus),  Lucius  Quintius.     Roman  dictator B.  c.  520?-  439? 

Glno  da  Pistoja  (che'no  da  pes-to'ya),  Guitoncino  Guittone.    Italian 

jurist  and  poet 1270—1337? 

Cinq  Mars,  de  (deh  sSNk'  mars'),  Henri  Coiffler  de  RuziS,  Marquis. 

French  conspirator 1620 — 1642. 

GipoUa  (che-pol'la),  Carlo.    Italian  historian 1854    . 

Cipriani  (che-pre-a'nee),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  painter 1727?-1785. 

Glrillo  (che-rel'lo),  Domenico.     Italian  botanist  and  physician 1734 — 1799. 

Glssey,  de  (deh  se'sfi'),  Ernest  Louis  Octave  Courtot.     French  soldier 

and  politicfan ;  minister  of  war 1810 — 1882, 

Clttadlni  (chet-ta-dee'uee),  Pierfrancesco.     II  Milanese.    Ital.  painter.  1613?-1681. 

Glvlale  (se've-al'),  Jean.     French  physician  and  writer 1792 — 1867. 

Givllis  (sl-vi'lis),  Claudius.     Leader  of  the  Batavi fi.  70. 

Civitali  (che-ve-ta'lee),  Matteo.     Italian  sculptor  and  architect 1435 — 1501? 

Claiborne  (kla'born),  William.     Early  Virginia  colonist 1589?-1676? 

Glairaut  (kla'ro'),  Alexis  Claude.    French  mathematician 1713—1765. 

Glairon  (klS'roN'),  Claire  Josephe  Hippolyte deLatude.  French  actress.  1723 — 1803. 
Glairville  (klgr'vel'),  Louis  Frangois  Nicolaie.   French  dramatic  writer.  1811— 1879. 

GlajUS  (kla'ydSs),  Johann.     Clai  or  Klaj.     German  clergyman 1535 — 1592. 

Glapisson  (kla'pe'soN'),  Louis.    French  composer 1809 — 1866. 

Olapperton  (klap'er-ton),  Hugli,  Captain.  Scottish  traveler  in  Africa.  .1788 — 1827. 
Glarac,    d©    (dgh'kla'rak'),   Charles   Othon  Fr^d^ric   Jean    Baptiste, 

Count.    French  archaeologist 1777 — 1847. 

Clare  (klar),  John.     Northamptonshire  peasant  and  poet 1793 — 1864. 

Clarendon  (kl5r'en-don),  Edward  Hyde,  first  earl  of.     Lord  chancellor 

of  England,  and  hi'storian 1608—1674. 

Clarendon,  George  William  Frederick  Villiers,  fourth  earl  of.    English 

statesman 1800—1870. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  second  earl  of.     Lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. .  .1638^1709. 

Clarelle  (kla're-te'),  Jules.   Vieal  nsLtae  Arsene  Amand.  French  author.  1840    . 

Glaridge  (klSr'ij),  Richard.     English  Quaker  minister  and  author 1649—1723. 

Clark  (klark),  Alvan.     American  optician 1804 — 1887. 

Clark,  George  Rogers.     American  general  and  frontiersman 1752 — 1818. 

Clark,  James,  Sir.     Scottish  physician 1788 — 1870. 

Clark,  Lewis  Gaylord.  Am.  writer.  Editor  of  the  "  Knickerbocker  " .  .1810 — 1873. 
Clark,  William.  General,  explorer,  and  governor  of  Louisiana  Territory.  1770 — 1838. 
Clark,  Willis  Gaylord.  Brother  of  Lewis  Gaylord.  American  journalist.  1810 — 1841. 
Clarke  (klark),  Adam.    British  Methodist  clergyman  and  commentator.  1762 ?-1832. 

Clarke,  Edward  Daniel.    English  traveler  and  mineralogist 1769—1822. 

Clarke,  Henri  Jacques  Guillaume,  Due  de  Feltre.  Marshal  of  France..  1765— 1818. 
Clarke,  Henry  Hyde.     Eng.  philologist  and  engineer.     [^Dictionary.']... \&15 — 1895. 

Clarke,  James  Freeman.     American  writer,  and  Unitarian  minister 1810 — 1888. 

Clarke,  John.     One  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island 1609—1676. 

Clarke,  Mary  Victoria  Cowden.     English  authoress 1809    . 

Clarkson  (klark'son),  Thomas.    English  slavery  abolitionist 1760—1846. 

Claude  (klawd  ;  Pr.  pron.  klod),  Jean.    French  Protestant 1619 — 1687. 

Claude,  Jean  Maxime.     French  painter 1824    . 

Claude  Lorrain  (klawd,  or  klod,  lor-r£N')orClaude  de  Lorraine  (-deh 

lor-ran').    Real  name  Claude  Gellee.    French  painter  in  Italy.. -.7.1600 — 1682. 

Claudian  (klaw'dl-an),  Claudius.    Last  of  the  Latin  classic  poets 365 '-  408  ? 

Claudius  (klaw'di-us)  I.     Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Nero.    Emperor 

of  Rome E.  c.  10— A.  d.  54, 

Claudius  II.,  Marcus  Aurelius.     Gotkicus.    Emperor  of  Rome 214—  270. 

Claudius  (klow'de-o5s),  Matthias.     German  poet.    [_Ehine-wine  Song.']. lliO — 1815. 

Clausol  (klo'zel'),  Bertrand,  Count.    French  general 1772—1842. 

Clausen  (klow'zen),  Henrik  Nicolai.     Danish  divine  and  statesman 1793—1877. 

Clausewitz,  vori  (fon  klow'zeh-wits),  Karl.    Prussian  general 1780-1831. 

Claverhouse  (klSv'er-iis),  Lord.    See  Gbaham,  John. 

Clavier  (kla/ve-a'),  "lEtienne.    French  judge  and  writer 1762—1817. 

Glavl6re  (kla've-&r'),  Stienne.  Swiss  statesman,  and  financier  in  France  1735—1793. 

Clavlgero  (klS-ve-na'ro),  Francisco  Javier.     Mexican  historian 1731 — 1787. 

ClavifO  y  Fasardo  (kla-ve'Ho  e  fa-nar'no),  Jos6.     Spanish  writer 1730'-1SOG. 

ClaviUB  (kla've-oos),  Christoph.     German  mathematician 1537—1612. 

Clay  (kla\  Henry.     American  orator  and  statesman 1777 — 1S52. 

Clayton  (kla'ton),  John  Middleton.     American  statesman 1796 — 1856. 

Cleanthes  (kle-an'theez).    Greek  stoic  philosopher B.  c.  300  ?-  220 ' 

ClearchUS  (kle-ar'kus).    Lacediemonian  general B.  c.  400  ? 

Cleaveland  (klev'land),  Parker.    American  mineralogist 1780 — 1858. 

Cleef,  van  (van  klaf),  Jan.     Flemish  painter 1646-1716. 

Cleef  or  Cleve,  van  (van  klat),  Josse.     The  Fool.     Flemish  painter 1510?-1554! 

Clem'ens  (klBm'enz),  Samnel  Laughorne.  3Tark  Twain.  American  hu- 
morist  1835    . 

Clement  (klSm'gnt)  I.  or  Gle'mens  Roma'nus.    Bishop  of  R*me 30  ?-  102. 

Clement  IV.     Guido  Fulcodi.     Pope 1268. 

Clement  V.    Bertrand  Garcias  de  Goth.    Pope 1264'-i;U4. 

Clement  VII.     Giulio  de'  Medici.    Pope 14«)?-ir'34. 

Clement  VIII.     Ippolito  Aldobrandini.    Pope 1536- 1605. 

Clement  XI.     Giovanni  Francesco  Albani.    Pope 1649 — 1721. 


e,  i,  0,  silent;  3,  b,  ii,  u  (see  p.  1719) ;  i>  (see  p.  1718.  H  2)  j  g  ««  in  get ;  tU  ««  in  tbiue ;  I,  u,  fi,  w,  e,  n,  Q,  a,  u,  N,  k  (see  p.  1719). 
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Bom.    Died. 
Clement  XIV.     Giovanni  Vincenzo  Antonio  Ganganelli.     Pope.     (Ac- 
cording to  Oettinger,  his  real  name  waa  Juhann  Gottfried  Lange.).  .1702 — 1774. 
Clement  (kla'm5N'),  Francois.     Frencli  Benedictine  autlior 1714—1793. 

Clement  of  Alexandria.     Titus  Flavins  Clemens.     Christian  father  and 

writer 150?-  220! 

Clement!  (Ijla-men'tee),  Muzio.     Italian  musical  composer 1752 — 1832. 

Cleol>UlU3  (lile-o-bu'lus).     One  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece <i.  6tli  c.  B.  c. 

Cleomedes  (Ide-o-me'deez).    Greeli  astronomer fl.  2d  (?)  c.  A.  D. 

Cleomenes  (kle-om'e-neez)  III.    Spartan  king  and  reformer b.  c.  220. 

Cleopatra  (kle-o-pa'tra).     Queen  of  Egypt B.  c.  69 —    30. 

Clerc  (klar),  Nicolas  Gabriel.     Properly  Leclerc.     French  physician  and 

historian 1726—1798. 

Olerfayt  or  Clairtait,  de  (deh  klSr'fa'),  Francois  S^bastien  Charles  Jo- 

sepli  de  Croix,  Count.     Austrian  general 1733 — 1798. 

Clermont-Tonnerre,   de   (deh   kler'moN'    to'ngr'),    Stanislas,   Comte. 

French  political  writer. . ." 1747 — 1792. 

Cl^slnger  (klJ'zaN'zha'),  Jean  Baptiste  Aug.    Stello.     French  sculptor.  1821— 1S83. 

Cleveland  (klev'land),  Charles  Dexter.    American  author  and  scholar.  .1802 — 1SG9. 

Cleveland,  Stephen  Grover.    Twenty-second  president  of  the  U.  S 1837     . 

Cllmacus  (kllm'a-kus),  Joannes.     Scholasticus.    Monk  and  autlior 525?-  606? 

Clinton  (klln'tgn),  De  Witt.    American  statesman 1769—1828. 

Clinton,  George.    Bro.  of  James.    Am.  statesman,  and  vice  pres.  U.  S.  ..1739 — 1812. 

Clinton,  Henry,  Sir.    English  general  in  America 1738—1795. 

Clinton,  Henry  Fynes.     English  writer.     \_Chronology  of  Borne.'] 1781 — 1852. 

Clinton,  James.     Father  of  De  Witt.     American  brigadier  general 1736 — 1812. 

Clive  (kllv),  Robert,  first  lord.     British  general  and  statesman 1725 — 1774. 

ClOOtS  (klots),  Johaim  Baptist,  Baron,     inacharsis  Clools.     Baron  de 

Val-de-GrSce.     Prussian-French  revolutionist 1755 — 1794. 

Cloquet  (klo'ka'),  Jules  Germain,  Baron.    French  surgeon 1790—1882. 

ClOtalre  (klo'tgr')  I.    Son  of  Clovis.     King  of  France 497—  561. 

Clotilda  (klo-til'da)  or  ClOtUde  (klo'teld'),  Saint.     Wife  of  Clevis.. . .  470?-  545. 

Cloud,  Saint  {Fr.  pron.  s^N  kloo'),  or  Clo'doald.     Grandson  of  Clovis. . 560. 

Clouet  (kloo' a'),  Jean  Francois.     French  chemist  and  metallurgist 1751 — 1801. 

ClOUgh  (klQf),  Arthur  Hugh.     English  poet 1819—1861. 

Clovis  (klo'vis)  I.     Founder  of  the  Fraiikish  monarchy 465?-  511. 

Clowes  (klowz),  William.     English  printer 1779—1847. 

Clugny  de  Nuls  (kliin'ye'  deh  nii-e'),  Jean  Etienne  Bernard.    French 

comptroller  general  of  finances 1729 — 1776. 

Cluseret  (klii'zeh-ra'),  Gustave  Paul.  French  brigadier  general  in  Amer- 
ica, and  revolutionist  in  France  and  Switzerland 1823    . 

Cluver  (kloo'ver),  PhUipp.     (io<.  Cluve'rius.)     Kliiwer.     Ger.  geog.  .1580— 1G23. 

Cobb,  Howell.     American  poUtician 1815 — 1868. 

Cobbe  (kob),  Frances  Power.     English  rationalistic  writer 1822    . 

Cobbett  (kob'et),  William.    English  political  writer 1762—1835. 

Cobden  (kOb'den),  Richard.     English  politician  and  economist 1804 — 1865. 

Cobham  (USb'am),   John  Oldcastle,  Lord.     English  martyr.     Chief   of 

Lollards 1360?-1417. 

Cocoejns  (kok-tsa'yd5s),  Johannes.    Cock.    Dutch  Heb.    Commentator.  1603— 1069. 

Cocohi  (kok'kee),  Antonio.     Italian  physician 1695—1758. 

Coccia  (kot'cha),  Carlo.     Italian  musical  composer 1782 — 1873. 

Cochet  (ko'sha'),  Jean  Benolt  D(5sir^,  Abbi5.     French  archEeologist 1812—1875. 

Cochettl  (ko-ket'tee).  Carlo.     Italian  author 1817     . 

Cochin  (ko'shSN'),  Charles  Nicolas.     French  engraver  and  writer 1715 — 1790. 

Cochin,  Denys.     French  lawyer  and  writer 1851    . 

Cochran  (kSk'ran),  William.     Scottish  artist 1738—1785. 

Cochrane  (k5k'ran).     See  Dundonald. 

Cockburn  (ko'burn),  Alexander  James  Edmund,  Sir.     English  jurist. .  .1802— 1880. 

Cockburn,  Henry  Thomas,  Lord.    Scottish  jurist 1779—1854. 

Cocker  (kBk'er),  Edward .    English  arithmetician 1631 — 1675. 

Cockerell  (kSk'er-el),  Charles  Robert.     English  architect 1788—1863. 

Codazzl  (ko-dat'see),  Agostino.    Italian  geographer  in  Venezuela 1792 — 1859  ? 

Coddington  (kSd'ing-ton),  William.     Founder  of  Rhode  Island 1601-1678. 

Codemo-0erstenbran'd  (ko-da'mo-gSr'sten-briint),Luigia.    Ital.  writer.  1828    . 

Codrington  (kSd'ring-ton),  Edward,  Sir.    English  vice  admiral 1770—1851. 

Coehoorn,  van  (van  koo'horn),  Menno,  Baron.    Dutch  engineer 1641 — 1704. 

CoellO  (ko-al'yo),  Claudio.     Spanish  painter 1621—1693. 

Coeur  de  Lion  (kur  de  li'on  ;  Fr.  pron.  knr  de  le'oN').     See  Richard  I. 

Coifin  (ko'faN'),  Charles.  "  French  poet ? 1673—1749. 

Cofiln  (kof'in),  Charles  Carleton.    Carleion.    Am.  journalist  and  author.  1821 — 1896. 

Coffin,  Isaac,  Sir.     English  admiral 1759-1839. 

Coghetti  (ko-gef  tee),  Francesco.    Italian  painter 1804    . 

Cognleird  (kon'ye-ar'),  Theodore.     French  playwright 1806 — 1872. 

Cogolnlceano  (ko-gol-nich-a-ii'uo),  Michail.     Roumanian  historian 1806    . 

Cogswell  (kogz'wel),  Joseph  Green.  American  bibliographer  and  teacher.  1786 — 1871. 

Colgnet  (kwan'ya'),  Clarisse  Gauthier.     French  writer 1823    . 

Coigny,   de  (deh  kwSn'ye'),   Antoine    Frangois  de  Franquetot,   Due. 

French  marshal 1670—1759. 

Colter  (koi'ter)^  Volcher.     Dutch  pathologic  anatomist 1534 — 1600  ? 

Cokayne  (ko-kan'),  Aston,  Sir.    English  Royalist  and  doggerel  poet 1G08 — 1084. 

Coke  (kook  or  kok),  Edward,  Sir.    Lord  chief  justice  of  England 1552—1634. 

Coke,  Thomas.    First  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 1747 — 1814. 

Colbert  (kol'ber'),  Jean  Baptiste,  Marquis  de  Seignelay.    Fr.  financier..  1619 — 1683. 

Colburn  (kol'burn),  Warren.     American  arithmetician 1793 — 1833. 

Colburn.  Zerah.     American  mathematical  prodigy 1804 — 1840. 

Colby  (kol'bi),  Thomas  Frederick.     Eng.  engineer  and  ordnance  surv. .  .1784 — 1852. 

Colden  (kol'den),  Cadwallader.     Am.  physician,  poUtician,  and  botanist.1688 — 1776. 

Cole  (kol),  Thomas.     English- American  painter 1801 — 1848. 

Colebrooke  (kol'br58k),  Henry  Thomas.     English  orientalist 1765 — 1837. 

Colenso  (ko-leu'so),  John  William.    Eng.  bishop  of  Natal,  and  writer. .  .1814—1883. 

Coleridge  (kol'rij).  Hartley.     Son  of  S.  T.     English  writer  and  poet..  .1796— 1849. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor.     English  metaphysician  and  poet 1772 — 1834. 

Colet  (kol'et),  John.     English  clergyman,  and  dean  of  St.  Paul's 1466 — 1519. 

Colet  (ko'la'),  Louise,  born  R^voil.     French  poetess  and  novelist 1810 — 1876. 

Coif  as  (kol'taks),  Schuyler.     Am.  journalist,  vice  president  U.  S 1823—1885. 

Coligni,  de,  or  Gollgny,  de  (deh  ko'len'ye'  or  deh  ko-leen'ye),  Gaspard. 

French  admiral.     Leader  of  the  Huguenots 1527?-1572. 

Colin  or  Colyns  (ko'ias'),  Alexander.     Belgian  sculptor 1526—1612. 

Colins  (io'laN'^,  Jean  Guillaume  C^sar  Alexandre  Hippoljfte,  Baron  de. 

French  philosopher 1783—1859. 

Coll€  (ko'la')t  Charles.     French  poet  and  song  writer 1709—1783. 

Colle,  dal  (dal  kol'la),  Raffaellino.     Italian  painter 1490?-1530. 

Collet  (ko'la'),  Philibert.     French  writer 1643—1718. 

CoUetet  (kol'ta'),  GuilKaume.     French  poet 1598—1659. 

CoUett  (kol'let),  Camilla.     Norwegian  author 1813    . 

Collier  (kbl'yer),  George,  Sir.     British  admiral 1738—1795. 

Collier,  Jeremy.     English  theologian  and  writer 1650 — 1726. 

Collier,  John  Payne.     English  antiquary  and  author 1789—1883. 

Collin,  von  (fon  kol-leen'),  Heinrich  Joseph.    German  poet 1772—1811. 

CollingWOOd  (k51'ing-w6od),  Cuthbert,  Lord.     English  admiral 1750—1810. 

CoUinl  (kol-lee'nee),  Cosimo  Alessandro.     Italian  scholar 1727—1806. 

Collins  (k51'Tnz),  Anthony.     English  author  and  freethinker 1676—1729. 


Bom.    Died. 
Collins  (kol'Tnz),  William.     English  poet 1721—1759. 

Collins,  William  Wilkie.     English  novelist 1824-1889. 

CoUinson  (koi'in-son),  Peter.    English  botanist, 16937-1768. 

CoUombet  (ko'loN'ba'),  Frangois  Zenon.     French  author 1808 — 1853. 

Gollot  (ko'lo'),  Germain.     French  lithotoniist fl.  14S0. 

Gollot  d'KerbOls  (ko'lo'  dSr'bwa'),  Jean  Marie.     Fr.  revolutionist 1750—1796. 

Collyer  (kol'yer),  Robert.     English  clergyman  and  author  in  America.. 1823    . 

Oolman  (kol'man),  George.     The  Elder.     English  comic  dramatist 1732 — 1794. 

Colman,  George.     The  Younger.    Son  of  preceding.    Eng.  dramatist..  .1702— 1830. 

Colombo  (ko-lom'bo),  Realdo.    Italian  anatomist 1577. 

Colombo,  Span.  Colon.     See  Columbus. 

Colonna  (ko-lou'nii),  Vittoria.   Marchioness  of  Pescara.   Italian  poetess.1490 — 1547. 

Colquhoun  (ko-hoou'),  Archibald  Ross.      British  explorer 1848    . 

Colquhoun,  Patrick.     Scottish  writer  on  social  science 1745—1820. 

Coll  (kolt),  Samuel.    American  inventor.    [_Eerolver.'\ 1814 — 1862. 

Colton  (kol'ton),  Walter.     Americiin  clergyman  and  writer 1797 — 1851. 

Columba  (ko-liim'ba),  Saint.     Colum-kille.     The  A]}osile  of  Caledonia. 

Christianized  Scotland 521 —  597. 

Columbanus  (ko-lmu-ba'nus),  Saint.     Irish  monk .-. 543 !-  615. 

Columbus  (ko-ium'bus),  Christopher.    {Ital.  Crlstof'oro  Colom'bo ; 

Span.  Cristoval  Colon,  ko-lon'.)    Genoese  discoverer  of  America.  .1445 ?-1506. 

Columel'la,  Lucius  Junius  Moderatus.     Roman  agricultural  writer fl.  1st  c. 

Columna  (ko-lum'na),  Pabius.    {Ital.  Fabeo  Colonna.)    Ital.  botanist.  1567— 1C50. 

Golvin  (kol'viu),  Sidney.     EngUsh  author 1845    . 

Combalot  (koN'ba'lo'),  Theodore.     French  priest 1798—1873. 

Combe  (koom  or  koni),  Andreiv.     Scottish  physiologist 1797 — 1847. 

Combe,  George.    ,Brother  of  Andre^v.     Scottish  phrenologist 1788 — 1858. 

Combes  (koNb),  Edouard.     French  traveler  and  writer 1812 — 1872. 

Comcilius    (ko-mti'nee-oos),    Johann     Amos.      Komensky.      Moravian 

bishop  and  educationist.     Wrote  the  first  pictorial  schoolbook 1592 — 1670. 

Comines,  de  (deh  ko'meen'),  Phihppe.     French  historian 1445—1.509. 

Comuiandlno  (kom-miin-dee'iio),  Federigo.   Italian  mathematician 1509 — 1575. 

Commerson  (ko'mer'soN'),  Philibert.     French  botanist 1727—1773. 

Commodus  (kom'o-dus),  Lucius  Aelius  Aurelius.     Roman  emperor 161 —  192, 

Comnenus  (kom-ne'nus).     Famous  Byzantine  family  (1050  ?  to  1460  ?). 

Comonfort  (ko'mou-fort),  Ygiiacio.     President  of  Mexico 1812—1863. 

Compagnoni  (kom-pan-yo'nee),  Giuseppe.     Italian  author 1754 — 1834. 

Comparetti  (kom-pa-rgt'tee),  Domenico.    Italian  philologist 1835    . 

Comstock  (kum'stok),  John  Lee.    American  author  of  schoolbooks 1789 — 1858. 

Comte  (koNt),  Isidore  Auguste  Marie  Francois  Xavier.     French  philoso- 
pher.    IPositivi.'im.'] 1798—1857. 

Conant  (ko'uant),  Roger.     Early  settler  in  Massachusetts 1593—1679. 

Conant,  Thomas  Jefi'erson.    American  Biblical  scholar 1802 — 1891. 

Concha  y  de  Irlgoyen,  de  la  (dS  la  kon'cha  e  da  ee-ree-go'yen),  3os6 

Gutierrez,  Marquis  of  Havana.     Spanish  general  and  statesman 1809    . 

Conclna  (kon-chee'nii),  Daniele.    Venetian  theologian 1686 — 1756. 

Condamine,  de  la  (deh  la  koN'da'men'),  Charles  Marie.     French  trav- 
eler, geographer,  scientist,  and  writer 1701 — 1774. 

Cond6  (kon'da),  Jose  Antonio.     Spanish  orientalist 17G5?-1820. 

Condd,  de  (deh  koN'da'),  Henry  I.  de  Bourbon,  Prince 1552—1588. 

Cond^,  de,  Louis  I.  de  Bourbon,  Prince.     French  general 1530 — 1569. 

Cond^,  de,  Louis  II.  de  Bourbon,  Prince,  Due  d'Enghien.     The  Grtat 

Conde.     French  general 1621—1686. 

Condillac,  de  (deh  koN'de'yak'),  ]fctienne  Bonnot.     Fr.  metaphysician.  .1714 — 1780. 

Condorcet,  de  (deh  koN'dor'sa'),  Marie  Jean  Antoine  Nicolas  Caritat, 

Marquis.     French  metaphysician 1743 — 1791. 

Confucius    (kon-fii'she-iis),    Chinese  Kang-fu'-tse  (k65ng-foo'tEgh) ; 

i.  e.,  Reverend  Master  Kung.     Chinese  philosopher B.  c.  551 —  479. 

Congletoa  (koug'gl-ton),  Henry  Brooke  Parnell,  Lord.    Brit,  politician.  1776 — 1842. 

Congreve  (kSng'grev5,  William.     English  dramatic  poet 1670 — 1729. 

Congreve,  William,  Sir.    English  engineer.    \_Congreve  rocket.'] 1772 — 1828. 

Conkllng  (kongk'lTng),  Roscoe.     American  lawyer  and  senator 1829—1888. 

Conneau  (ko'no'),  Henri.     French  physician 1803 — 1877. 

ConoUy  (kon'ol-i),  John.     English  physician .' 1794 — 1866. 

Conrad,  or  Konrad  (kon'rad  ;  Ger.  pron.  kon'rat),  I.     Duke  of  Fran- 

conia,  and  king  of  Germany 917. 

Conrad  n.     King  of  Germany,  and  Emperor  of  the  Romans 1039. 

Conrad  m.     King  of  Germany 1093—1152. 

Conring  (kon'ring),  Hermann.     Ger.  jurist,  antiquary,  and  philosopher.  1606 — 1681. 

Consalvl  (kon-sal'vee),  Ercole,  Cardinal.     Roman  statesman 1757 — 1824. 

Conscience  (koK'se'oNss'),  Hendrik.     Flemish  novelist 1812—1883. 

Consid^rant  (koN'se'da'roN').  Victor  Prosper.     French  socialist 1808 — 1893. 

Constable  (ktin'sta-b'l),  Archibald.     Scottish  publisher 1774—1827. 

Constable,  John.     English  landscape  painter 1776 — 1837. 

Constans  (koN'stoN'^,  Jean  Antoine  Ernest.     French  politician 1833    . 

Constans  (kou'stanz)  I.,  Flavius  Julius.     Emperor  of  Rome 320?-  350. 

Constant   de    Rebecque  (koN'stSN'  deh  reh-bSk'),  Henri  Benjamin. 

Benjamin  Constant.    French  orator,  statesman,  and  writer 1767 — 1830. 

Constantino  (kon'stan-tin)  I.     The  Great.     Emperor  of  Rome 272 —  337. 

Contarini  (kon-ta-ree'nee),  Andrea.    Doge  of  Venice 1300  ?-1382. 

Cont6  (koN'ta'),  Nicolas  Jacques.     French  painter  and  mechanician 1755 — 1805. 

Conti  (kon'tee),  Antonio  Schinella,  Abb^.    Italian  poet  and  philosopher.  1677— 1719. 

Contreras,  de  (da  kon-tra'ras),  Hieronimo.     Span,  poet  and  historian.. fl.  1600? 

Contuccl  (kon-toot'chee),  Andrea.    Sansovino.     Italian  sculptor 1460—1529. 

Conway  (kon'wa),  Moncure  Danie).    American  author 1832    . 

Conway,  Thomas,  Count  de.     Irish  general  in  the  American  Revolution- 
ary army.     IComooy  cabal.] 1733 — 1800? 

Conybeare  (kuu'i-bSr),  William  Daniel,  Dean  of  Llandaff.     Eng.  geol..  1787— 1857. 

Conybeare,  William  John,  Rev.    Son  of  the  preceding.    English  author. 

[Life  of  St.  Paul.] 1815—1857. 

Cook  (k65k),  Eliza.     English  poetess 1817 — 1889. 

Cook,  James,  Captain.     English  navigator 1728 — 1779. 

Cooke  (k68k),  George  Frederick.     Engh'sh  actor. 1756- —1812. 

Cooke,  John  Esten.     American  novelist 1830—1886. 

Cooke,  Josiah  Parsons.     American  scientist 1827 — 1894. 

Cooke,  Mordecai  Cubitt.     English  botanist 1825    . 

Coombe  (koom),  William.     English  writer.     IDr.  Syntax.] 1741—1823. 

Cooper  (koop'er),  Anthony  Ashley.     See  Shaftesbuky. 

Cooper,  Astley  Paston,  Sir.     English  surgeon 1768 — 1841. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore.     American  novelist 1789 — 1851. 

Cooper,  Peter.     Amer.  philanthropist.     Founder  of  Cooper  Institute 1791 — 1883. 

Cooper,  Samuel.     American  clergyman  and  patriot 1725 — 1783. 

Cooper,  Thomas.    English-American  scientist  and  politician 1759—1840. 

Cooper,  Thomas  Sidney.     English  animal  painter 1803—1882? 

Coote  (koot),  Eyre,  Sir.     British  general.     Commander  in  India 1726 — 178.-. 

Cope  (kop),  Charles  West.     English  historical  painter 1811 — 1890. 

Cope,  Edward  Drinker.    American  naturalist  and  anatomist 1840    . 

Copeland  (kopland),  Ralph.     Anglo-German  astronomer  and  explorer ..  1837    . 

Copernicus  (ko-per'ni-kus),  Nikolaus.     {Polish  Kopernlk,  ko-p5r'nik.) 

Polish  or  Prussian  astronomer 1473 — 1543. 

Copland  (kSp'land),  James.      English  physician 1791 — 1870. 


a,  e,l,o,Z,  long, -tiejo,  less  prolonged;  S,  §,  I,  o,}i,  short;  a,  g,  i,  o,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719);  far,  fall;  thSre,  term;  fSr,  food,  foot;  f  flrl ;  ow  as  in  cou;;  ch  as  in  cAira/ 
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Oople7  (kBp'lI),  John  Singleton.     American  liistorical  painter . 
Oopp^e  (kop'pa'),  Frangois  Edouard  Joachim.     Freucii  poet. . . 


Born.  Died. 
..1737— 1S15. 
..1842     . 

Coqiielin  (kok'lSN'),  Benott  Constant.     French  actor 1841     . 

Cociuelln,  Ernest  Alexandre  Honors.     French  actor 1848    . 

Coquerel  (kok'rSl'),  Atliauase  Laurent  Charles.     Fr.  Protestant  divine.  1795—1868. 

Coray  (ko'ra'),  Adamantios.    Modern  Greek  author 1748 — 1833. 

Corbet  (kor'bet),  Kichard.    English  poet 1582—1635. 

CorbLneau  (kor'be'no'),  Jean  Baptiste  Juvenal,  Count.     Frencli  general. 1776— 1848. 

CorbOUld  (kor'bold),  Henry.     English  artist 1787—1844. 

CorbOlUd,  Edward  Henry.     Son  of  Henry.     Eng.  water-color  painter..  1815    . 

Corday    d'Armans,   de    (deh  kor'dii'  dar'mSN'),   Mariane  Charlotte. 

French  iieroine ;  assassinator  of  Marat 1768 — 1793. 

Cordler  (kor'de-a'),  Henri  Joseph  Charles.     French  sculptor 1827    . 

Cordler,  Pierre  Louis  Antoine.    Prencli  mineralogist  and  geologist 1777 — 1861. 

Cordova,   de    (da  kor'do-va),  Fernando  Hernandez.      Spanish  captain 

general  of  Cuba 1792—1883. 

Cordova,  de,  Francisco  Hernandez.     Spanisli  discoverer  of  Yucatan 3518. 

Corelli  (ko-rSl'lee),  Arcangelo.     Italian  violinist 1653—1713. 

CorenzlO  (ko-ren'ze-o),  Belisario.     Greek  painter  at  Naples 1588?-1643. 

Oorlolano  (ko-re-o-la'no),  Bartolommeo,  Cavaliere.     Italian  engraver. .  .1599— 1C54. 

OorlOlanus  (ko-rl-o-la'nus),  Caius  (or  Cneins)  Marcius.     Roman  liero.  .aft.  B.  c.  489. 

Cormenln,   de  (deh  korm'nSN'),   Louis  Marie    de   la    Haie,   Vicomte. 

French  jurist  and  writer 1788—1868. 

Cornaro  (kor-na'ro),  Ludovico.    Venetian  medical  writer 1467  ?-1566. 

Cornbury  (korn'ber-i),  Edward  Hyde,  Lord.     Governor  of  New  York.. 1723. 

Coinellle  (kor'naP;  Fr.  pron.  kor'nal'  or  kor'nay"),  Pierre.     French 

dramatic  poet 1606 — 1684. 

Cornellle,  Thomas.     Brother  of  Pierre.    French  dramatist 1625—1709. 

Cornelia  (kor-ne'lT-a).     Roman  matron.     Wife  of  Gracchus fi.  2d  c.  B.  o. 

Cornelisz  (kor-na'lis),  Cornelis.     Dutch  painter 1562 — 1637. 

ComellUB  Nepos  (kor-ne'll-iis  ne'pos).     See  Nepos. 

Cornelius,  von  (fon  kor-na'le-d8s),  Peter.     German  painter 1783—1867. 

Cornet,  de  (deh  kor'nS'),  Mathieu  Augustin,  Count.     Fr.  statesman 1750—1832. 

Cornhert  or  doornhert  (kom'hgrt),  Diederik.     Dutch  author 1522—1590. 

Cornlanl  (kor-ne-a'nee),  Giovanni  Battista,  Count.     Italian  author 1742 — 1813. 

Cornu  (Itor'nii'),  S(5bastien  Melchior.     French  painter 1804 — 1870. 

CornwalUs  (kom-wSl'is),  Charles,  first  marquis  and  second  earl.     Lord 

Cornwallis.     British  general .1738—1805. 

Corona  (ko-ro'nS),  Leonardo.     Italian  historical  painter 1561 — 1605. 

CoronadO,  de  (da  ko-ro-na'Do),  Francisco  Vasquez.      Spanish  explorer 

of  New  Mexico 1510  ?-1542. 

Coronelli  (ko-ro-n511ee),  Marco  Vincenzo.     Italian  geographer 1650  ?-1718. 

Corot  (ko'ro'),  Jean  Baptiste  Camille.     French  landscape  painter 1796—1875. 

CorradO  (kor-ra'do),  Sebastiano.     Italian  scholar 1556. 

Oorrea  de  Serra  (kor-ra'a  da  sSr'ra),  Jos6  Francisco.    Portuguese  bot- 
anist and  diplomat 1750 — 1823. 

Oorrea  Gargao  (kor-ra'a  gar-sowN'),  Pedro  Antonio  Joaquino.    Portu- 
guese lyric  poet 1724 — 1772. 

Correg'giO,  da  (da  kor-Sd'jo),  Antonio  AUegri.     Italian  painter .1494— 1534. 

Corslni  (kor-see'nee),  Odoardo.     Italian  philosopher  and  antiquary 1702 — 1765. 

Cortereal  (kor-tS-ra-al'),  Gaspar.     Portuguese  navigator 1450?-1501  ? 

Cortes    or  Cortez  (kSr'tez),  Span.  Cortes    (kor-tas'),  Hernando  or 

Hernan.     Spanish  conqueror  of  Mexico 1485 — 1547  ? 

Corticelll  (kor-te-chel'lee),  Salvadore.     Italian  grammarian 1690—1758. 

Cortona,  dja  (da  kor-to'na).     G&WeA.  Pietro  Berreiiini.    Italian  painter.  1596 — 1669. 

CortOt  (kor'to'),  Jean  Pierre.     French  sculptor 1787—1843. 

Corvlsart-DesmaretS    (kor've'zar'-da'ma'ra'),    Jean   Nicolas,  Baron. 

French  medical  writer 1755—1821. 

Corwln  (kor'win),  Thomas.    American  orator  and  statesman 1794—1865. 

Coryate  (k5r'I-at),  Thomas.    English  traveler  and  writer 1577?-1617. 

Cosme  (kom),  j"ean  Baseilhac.     French  lithotomist 1703—1781. 

Cosnac,  de  (deh  kos'nak'),  Daniel.     French  prelate ;  archbishop  of  Aix.1630  ?-1708. 

Cossall  (kos-sa'lee),  Pietro.     Italian  mathematician 1748—1815. 

Coss6,  de  (deh  ko'sa'),  Charles,  Comte  de  Brissac.     French  marshal 1505 — 1563. 

Cossigny  de  Palma  (ko'sen'ye'  deh  pal'ma'),  Joseph  Francois  Char- 

pentier.     French  naturalist '. , 1730 — 1809. 

Costa  (kos'ta),  Paolo.     Italian  author 1771—1836. 

Costa-Cabral,  da  (da  kos'ta  ka-bral'),  Antonio  Bernardo,  Duke  of  Tho- 

mar.    Portuguese  statesman 1803    . 

Costanzo,  dl  (de  kos-tan'zo),  Angelo.     Neapolitan  poet  and  historian . . .  1507 — 1591. 

Coste  (kost),  Jean  Jacques  Marie  Cyprien  Victor.     French  naturalist..  .1807 — 1873. 

Cost^  (kos'ta'),  Jean  Frangois.     French  physician  and  medical  writer ..  1741 — 1819. 

COStellO  (kos-tSl'o),  Dudley.     British  novelist 1803—1865. 

Coster  or  Koster  (kos'ter),  Lourens  Janszoon.     Dutch  mechanic 13707-1440. 

Coster,  Samuel.     Dutch  dramatist 1580?  . 

Coster  (kos'ta'),  Joseph  Franijois.     French  financier 1730—1813. 

Coteller  (kot'le-a'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  professor  of  Greek 1629—1686. 

Cotes  (kots),  Roger.     English  mathematician  and  astronomer 1682 — 1716. 

Ootta  (kot'a),  Johann  Friedrich,  Baron  von  Cottendorf.     Ger.  publisher  1764 — 1832. 

Cotta,  von  (fon  kot'a),  Bernhard.     German  geologist 1808—1879. 

Cottln  (ko'tSN'),  Sophie  Ristaud.     French  novelist 1773—1807. 

Cotton  (kSt'n),  John.    Puritan  minister  in  Boston 1585—1652. 

OoUon  (ko'toN'),  Pierre.     French  Jesuit ;  confessor  to  Henry  IV. 1564 — 1626. 

OotUgno  (ko-toon'yo),  Domenico.    Italian  anatomist 1736—1822. 

Coucy,  de  (deh  koo'se'),  Robert.     French  architect 1311. 

Conder  (koo'da'),  Louis  Charles  Auguste.     French  historical  painter..  .1790 — 1873. 

Coues  (kowz),  Elliott.     American  naturalist 1842    . 

Coulanges,  de  (deh  koo'loNzh'),  Philippe  Emanuel,  Marquis.     French 

song  writer. . .". 1632—1716. 

Coulomb,  de  (deh  koo'loN'),  Charles  Auguste.     French  philosopher 1736—1806. 

Courbet  (koor'ba'),  Gustave.    French  painter 1819—1877. 

Courcelles,  de  (deh  koor'sSl'),  Etienne.     Arminian  divine  and  critic 1586—1659. 

Courier  de  M6re  (koo're-a'  deh  ma'ra'),  Paul  Louis.     Fr.  polit.  writer.  1772  ?-1825. 

Cournot  (koor'no'),  Antoine  Augustin.     French  mathematician 1801 — 1877. 

Court  de  06belln  (koor' deh  zhab'laN'),  Antoine.     French  author 1728—1784. 

Courtenay  (kflrt'na),  John.     Irish  politician  and  writer 1741—1816. 

Courtols  (koor'twa'),  Jacques.    II  Borgognone.    French  painter  in  Italy  .1621—1676. 

Courvoisler  (koor'vwa'ze-a'),  Jean  Joseph  Antoine.    French  politician. 1775— 1835. 

Cousin  (koo'zSN'),  Jean.     French  painter 1500T-1589? 

Cousin,  Victor.     French  metaphysician  and  philosopher 1792—1867. 

Cousin-Montaubsm  (koo'zSN'-moN'to'bSN').     See  Palikao,  Count  de. 

CoustOU  (koos'too'),  Guillaume.     French  sculptor 1678—1746. 

CoustOU,  Nicolas.     Brother  of  Gmllaume.    French  sculptor 1658—1733. 

Couthora  (koo'toN').  Georges.     French  revolutionist 1756—1794. 

CoutO,  de  (da  ko'to),  Diogo  or  Diego.     Portuguese  historian .1542 — 1616. 

Ooutts  (koots).    See  BnRDETT-CouTTS. 

Couture  (koo'tUr'),  Thomas.    French  painter 1815—1879. 

Coverdale  (kSv'er-dal),  Miles.     Eng.  divine.    Translator  of  the  Bible..  1488— 1568. 

Oovilhao    or  Covilham,   da  (da   kov-el-yowN'),  Joao  Peres.     Portu- 
guese explorer 1450  ?  . 

Oowley  (kow'll ;  formerly  pron.  koo'll),  Abraham.    English  poet 1618 — 1667. 


Born.    Died, 

Cowper  (kow'per  or  koo'per),  William.  Grand-nephew  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Cowper.     English  poet 1731—1800. 

Cowper,  William.     English  anatomist.     ICoirper's  glands-l 1666 — 1709. 

Cowper,  William,  Earl.     Lord  hipli  chancellor  of  England 1723. 

Cox  (koks),  Samuel  Hanson.     American  divine 1793 — 1881. 

Cox,  Samuel  Sullivan.     American  politician 1824 — ^1889. 

Coxe  (koks),  Arthur  Cleveland.    American  P.  E.  bishop  and  poet 1818—1896. 

Coxe,  William.     English  liistorian  and  writer  of  travels 1747 — 1828. 

Coxie  or  Coxoie  (kok'see),  Michael.     Flemish  painter 1499 — 1592. 

Coypel  (kwii'pSl'),  Antoine.     French  painter 1661 — 1722. 

CoyseVOX  (kwaz'voks'),  Antoine.     Spanish  sculptor  in  France 1640 — 1720. 

Cozzens  (kuz'enz),  Frederick  Swartwout.    American  autlior 1818 — 1860. 

Crabb  (kvab),  George.     Englisli  philologist.     [JEnglish  Synonyms."] 1778 — 1851. 

Crabbe  (krSb),  George.     English  poet 1754-1832. 

Craig  (kiag),  John.     Scottisli  reformer 1512?-1600. 

Craig,  Tliomas,  Sir.     Scottish  lawyer  and  antiquary 1538 — 1608. 

Craik  (krak),  Dinah  Maria  Mulock.     English  authoress 1826—1887. 

Craik,  George  Lillie.     English  professor  and  author 1799 — 1866. 

Cramer  (krii'mgr),  Johann  Andreas.     German  theologian  and  poet 1723 — 1788. 

Cranaoh  or  Kranach,  von  (fon  kran'ak  or  kia'uaK),  Lucas.     German 

painter  and  engraver 1472 — 1553. 

Cranch  (kranch),  Christopher  Pearse.     American  artist  and  poet 1813 — 1892. 

Cranch,  William.     Father  of  Christopher  P.    American  jurist 1709—1855. 

Crane  (kran),  Walter.     English  painter 1845    . 

Cranmer  (krSn'mer),  Thomas.   Eng.  reformer,  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury.  1489 — 1556. 

Cranz  (krants),  David.     German  historian,  and  Moravian  missionary 1723 — 1777. 

Crashaw  (krash'aw),  Richard.     English  poet 1613?-1649. 

Crawford  (kraw'ford),  Francis  Marion.     American  novelist 1845    . 

Crawlord,  Thomas.    American  sculptor 1813—1857. 

Crawford,  William  Harris.     American  statesman 1772—1834. 

Crayer,  de  (deh  kri'yer ,  Fr.  pron .  kra'y a'),  Gaspard.    Flemish  painter . .  1582 — 1669. 

Creasy  (kre'si^,  Edward  Shepherd,  Sir.     Enghsh  historian 1812 — 1878. 

Cr^billon,  de  (deh  kra'be'yoN'),  Prosper  Jolyot.     French  dramatist 1674 — 1762. 

Credl,  dl  (de  kra'dee),  Lorenzo.     Italian  painter 1459M537. 

Creighton  (kra'ton),  Robert.     Eng.  clergyman.    Comp.  of  sacred  music.  1639 ?-1734. 

Crelle  (krSl'eh),  August  Leopold.   German  mathematician  and  architect.  1780—1855. 

Cr^mieux  (kra'me-tJh'),  Isaac  Adolphe  Mo'ise.     Jewish-French  politician 

and  advocate 1796—1880. 

Cremoninl  (kra-mo-nee'nee),  Cesare.     Italian  Aristotelian  philosopher . .  1550r — 1631. 

Cr^qtui,  de  (deh  kra'ke'),  Francois  de  Bonne,  Due  de  Lesdiguieres.  Mar- 
shal of  France 1624?-1687. 

Crescentinl  (kra-shSn-tee'nee),  Girolamo.     Italian  singer 1769 — 1846. 

Crescimbeni  (kra-shem-ba'nee),  Giovanni  Maria.  Italian  poet  and  critic.  1G03— 1728. 

Crespi  (krSs'pee),  Giuseppe  Maria.     II  Spagnuolo.     Bolognese  painter ..  1665 — 1747. 

CreUZ^  de  Lesser  (krch'za'  deh  la'sa'),  Auguste  Frangois,  Baron.     Fr. 

dramatist  and  poet ." 1771—1839. 

Creuzer  (kroit'ser),  Georg  Friedrich.    German  antiquary  and  philologist.  1771 — 1858. 

Crfevecflsur,  de  Ideh  krfiv'kor'),  Jean  Hector  Saint-John.   French  writer 

on  America  ..." 1735—1813. 

Crlchton  (kri'ton),  James.  The  Admirable  Crichton.  A  Scottish  prod- 
igy of  learning  and  accomplishments 1560 — 1585'! 

Crillon,  de  (deh  kre'yoN'),  Louis  des  Balbes  de  Berton.    French  general.  1541 — 1615. 

Crispi  (krees'pee),  Francesco.     Italian  statesman 1819    . 

Crittenden  (krlt'en-dgn),  John  Jordan.    American  statesman 1787 — 1863. 

Crockett  (krok'et),  David.     American  backwoodsman 1786 — 1836. 

Croesus  (kree'sus).     King  of  Lydia fl.  b.  c.  560. 

Croghan  (kro'gan),  George.     Inspector  general  of  the  U.  S.  army 1791—1849. 

Croker  (kro'kerj,  John  Wilson.     British  statesman  and  author 1780 — 1857. 

Croker,  Thomas  Crof ton.     Irish  author 1798—1854. 

Croly  (kro'li),  George.    Irish  author.     ISalathiel.'] 1780— ISCO. 

Cromwell  (krdm'wel  or  krom'wel),  Oliver.  Lord  protector  of  the  Eng- 
lisli commonwealth ; . . . .  1599 — 1658. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex.     English  statesman 1485?-1540. 

Cromwell,  Richard.     Son  of  Oliver  Cromwell 1626—1712. 

Crook  (kroSk),  George.     American  major  general 1828 — 1890. 

Crookes  (krSoks),  William.     Engli.sh  scientist 1832    . 

Cropsey  (krop'se),  Jasper  Francis.     American  artist 1823    . 

Crosby  (kroz'bi),  Alpheus.  American  educationist.    IGreek  Gram  mar.]. 1810 — 1874. 

Crosby,  Howard.     American  clergyman,  Greek  scholar  and  autlior 182C — 1891. 

Crosse  (kros),  Andrew.    English  electrician 1784 — 1855. 

Cruden  (kroo'den),  Alexander.     Scottish  author  of  the  Concordance  to 

the  Bible..." 1701-1770. 

Cniger  (kroo'ger),  John.     Colonial  mayor  of  New  York  city 1710—1792. 

Crulkshank  (krook'shank),  George.     English  humorous  artist 1792 — 1878. 

Crusenstolpe  (kroo'zen-st61-peh),  Magnus  Jacob.    Swedish  author 1795 — 1865. 

Crusius  (kroo'ze-oos).  Christian  August.     German  theologian 1715 — 1775. 

Cruz,  da  (da  krooz),  Agostinho.     Portuguese  poet  and  monk 1540 — 1619. 

Cruz,  de  la  (da  la  krooth),  Juan.     Spanish  Carmelite  friar  and  writer . .  1542—1591. 

Crnz,  de  la  (da  la  kroos),  juana  In6s.     Mexican  poetess 1651 — 1695. 

Csokonai  (cho'ko-naw-ee),  Vit^z  Mihaly.     Hungarian  poet 1773—1805. 

Csoma  de  Koros  (cho'maw  deh  kb'rosh),  Sandor.    Hungarian  scholar 

and  traveler ." 1798—1842. 

Cubitt  (ku'bit),  William,  Sir.     English  civil  engineer 1785—1861. 

Cudworth  (kiJd'worth),  Ralph.     Eng.  Arminian  divine  and  philosopher. 1617 — 1688. 

Cujas  (kii'zhas'),  Jacques.     (Lot.  Cujacius,ku-ja'shi-iis.)    Fr.  jurist 1522 — 1592. 

Gullen  (kul'en),  Paul.     Irish  cardinal.     Archbishop  of  Dublin 1803—1878. 

Culpepper  (kiSl'pen-er)  or  Colepeper,  Thomas,  Lord.    Gov.  of  Virginia. . 1719. 

Cumberland  (kuni'ber-iand),  Richard.     English  moral  philosopher 1631 — 1718. 

Cumberland,  Richard.    'Great-grandson  of  preceding.     Eng.  dramatist.  1732 — 1811. 

Gumming  (kiim'ing),  Roualeyn  George  Gordon.    Lion  hunter.    Scottish 

traveler  in  Africa 1820—1866. 

Cummins  (kSm'inz),  Maria  Susanna.     American  novelist 1827 — ISGG. 

Cunard  (ku-nard'),  Samuel,  Baronet.     Founder  of  line  of  steamers 17S7 — 1865. 

Cunningham  (kiin'ing-am),  Allan.     Scottisli  author  and  critic 1784 — 1842. 

Curoi  (koor'chee),  Carlo  Maria.     Italian  ecclesiastic 1810— 1S91. 

Gurran  (ktir'an),  John  Pliilpot.     Irish  orator  and  statesman 1750 — 1817. 

Gurrle  (kur'I),  James.     Scottish  physician  and  scholar 1756 — 1805. 

Curtis  (kflr'tis),  Benjamin  Bobbins.     American  jurist 1809 — 1874, 

Curtis,  George  William.     American  author 1824 — 1892. 

CurtiUS  (koor'tse-66s),  Ernst.     German  archseologist  and  historian 1814    . 

CurtiUS,  Georg.     Brother  of  Ernst.    German  philologist 1820 — 1885. 

CurtiUS  (kflr'slie-us),  Marcus.     Legendary  Roman  hero fl.  B.  c.  4tli  c. 

Gushing  (ka6sh'ing),  Caleb.     American  politician,  orator,  and  jurist..  ..ISOO — 1879. 

Gushman  (kOSsh'man),  Charlotte  Saunders.     American  actress 1816 — 1876. 

Gushman,  Robert.  "One  of  the  founders  of  Plymouth  colony 1580M625. 

Gust  (kust),  Edward,  Sir.     English  military  historian 1794 — 1878. 

Custer  (kiis'ter),  George  Armstrong.     American  general 1839 — 1876. 

Gustine,  de  (deh  kiis'ten'),  Adam  Philippe,  Count.     French  gcner.il 1740 — 17P3. 

Gutllbert  (kuth'lrert).  Saint.    English  monk.     Bishop  of  Liiulisfarne.. .. C87, 

Guvier  (kii've-it'),  Georges  Chretien  Lt5opold  Fr(5d<5ric  Dagobert,  Baron. 

French  naturalist 1769—1832. 


8,  *,  0,  tOent  f  S,  6,  u,  v  (see  p.  1719) ;  KK  ("ea  p.  1718,  K  2) ;  g  a*  tn  get ;  th  a*  i»  thine ;  1,  £S,  6,  *,  B,  d,  o,  b,  k,  n,  e  (see  p.  1719). 
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Born.    Died. 
Cuvier  (kii've-a'),  Fr^d^ric.    Brother  of  preceding.     French  naturalist .  1773— 1838. 

Cuyp  or  Knyp  (l^oip),  Aelbert.    Dutcli  painter 1G05 — 1691. 

Cyprian  (stp'ri-an),  Saint.    Latin  fatlier  ;  bisliop  of  Carthage 200  ?-  258. 

Cyril  (sir'il),  Saint.    Bishop  of  Jerusalem 315  ?-  386. 

Cyril,  Saint.    Bishop  of  Alexandria 376  ?-  444. 

Cyrus  (si'rus).    Tlie  Elder  or  The  Great.     King  of  Persia B.  c.  530. 

Cyrus.     The  Younger.     Led  the  10,000  Greeks  against  his  brother  Ar- 

taxerxes  II B.  c.  401. 

Czaikovski  (elil-kov'skee),  Miehal.     Polish  novelist 1808    . 

CzartOryskl  (chiir-to-ris'kee),  Adam  Jerzy,  Prince.     Polish  statesman..  1780— 1861. 
Czech  (chek).     See  Cech. 

Czermak  (clier'mak),  Johann  jtfepomuk.     Bohemian  physiologist 1828 — 1873. 

Czerny  (cher'ne),  Karl.     Austrian  composer 1791 — 1857. 

Czferny,  George.     Kara  George.     Servian  leader 1770?-1817. 

CzucZOr  (tsoo'tsor'),  Jerzy.     Hungarian  writer 1800 — 1866. 


D. 


Dablon  (da'bloN'),  Claude.    French  Jesuit  missionary  in  America 1628—1700. 

Daboll  (da'bol),  Nathan.     American  teacher  and  mathematician 1750  ?-1818. 

Dacler  (da'se-a'),  Andr«.     French  scholar 1651—1722. 

Daoler,  Anne  Taimeguy-Lefevre.   Mme.  Dacier.    Wifeof  Andri.   French 

Greek  scliolar 1654—1720. 

Da  Costa  (dii  kSs'tii),  Izaak.    Dutch  poet 1798—1860. 

Dael,  van  (van  dal),  Jan  Frans.     Belgian  painter 1764 — 1840. 

Daendels  (dau'dels),  Herman  Willem.    Dutch  general 1762—1818. 

Da  Gama,  Vasco."   See  Gamx,  da. 

D'Aglncourt    (da'zhSN'koor'j,   Jean    Baptiste    Louis    George    Serous. 

French  arch;ieologist 1730—1814. 

Dagnan-Bouveret  (dan'ySN'-boo'veh-ra'),  Pascal  Adolphe  Jean.  French 

painter : . .  1852    . 

DagObert  (dSg'o-bert ;  Ft.  pron.  da'go'bgr')  I.     King  of  the  Franks. . .  600?-  638. 
Daguerre   (da/g§r'),  Louis  Jacques  Mand6.      French  inventor.      \_Da- 

guerreofype.] 1787 — 1851. 

D'Aguesseau  or  Daguesseau  (da'ga'so').    See  Aquessbau,  d'. 

Dahl  (dal),  Johan  Kristen  Clausen.     Norwegian  landscape  painter 17S8 — 1857. 

Dahl,  Vladimir  Ivanovitch.     Kosak  Ltiganski.     Russian  novelist ISO! — 1872. 

Dahlberg  (dSl'bSro),  Eric.     Swedish  engineer  and  general 1025 — 1703. 

Dahlbom  (dal'bSm),  Anders  Gustaf.    Swedish  entomologist 1806-1859. 

Dahlgren  (dal'gren),  Karl  Johan.     Swedish  poet  and  novelist 1792 — 1844. 

Dahlgren  (dSl'grgn),  John  Adolpli.     American  rear  admiral 1809—1870. 

Dahlmann  (dSl'man),  Friedrich  Christoph.     German  historian 1785 — 1860. 

Dahn  (dan),  Fehx.    German  author 1834    . 

Dalayrac  (da'la'rak'),  Nicolas.     French  musical  composer 1753 — 1809. 

Dalberg,  von  (fon  dal'bSio),  Karl  Theodor  Anton  Maria.     Arch-chan- 
cellor of  the  German  empire,  and  author 1744 — 1817. 

D' Albertls  (dal-bar'tees),  Luigi  M.    Italian  geographer 1841    . 

Dale  (dal),  Ricliard.     American  commodore 1756 — 1826. 

Dale,  Robert  William.     English  Independent  minister 1829—1895. 

Dale,  Thomas,  Sir.     English  colonial  governor  of  Virginia 1619. 

Dalechamps  (dal'shSN'),  Jacques.     French  physician  and  botanist 1513-1588. 

Dalgarno  (dSl-gar'no),  George,  of  Aberdeen.     Britisli  philologist 1626?-1687. 

DalllOUSle  (dSl-hoo'zT),  James  Andrew  Broun  Ramsay,  first  Marquis  of. 

British  statesman  ;  governor  general  of  India 1812 — 1860. 

Dalin,  von  (fon  dii'lin),  Olof.     Swedish  historian  and  poet 1708 — 1763. 

Dall  (dSl),  Caroline  Wells.     American  author 1822    . 

Dallas  (dSl'as),  Alexander  James.     American  statesman 1759—1817. 

Dallas,  George  Mifflin.     Son  of  preceding.     Vice  president  of  the  U.  S. .  1792—1864. 

Dall'  Ongaro  (dal  ou'ga-ro),  Francesco.     Italian  poet 1808—1873. 

Dalrymple  (d51'rim-pl),  David,  Lord  Hailes.     Great-grandson  of  first 

Viscount  Stair.     Scottish  judge  and  historian 1726 — 1792. 

Dalrymple,  James,  first  Viscount  Stair.    Scottish  jurist 1619—1695. 

Dalton  (dawl'ton),  John  Call.     American  physiologist 1825—1889. 

Daly  (da'li ) ,  Augustin.    American  dramatist 1838    . 

Dalzel  (da-gl'),  Andrew.     Professor  of  Greek  in  Edinburgh  university.  .1742 — 1806. 

Damas  (dii'ma'),  Francois  fitienne.     French  general 1764—1828. 

Damascene  (dam-a-seen'),  Jolui.     John  of  Damascus.     Chrysorrhoas 

(gold-pouring).     Christian  Saint.     Governor  of  Damascus 700?-  7.59? 

Damlanl  (da-me-a'nee),  Pietro.    Italian  cardinal  and  writer 988?-1072. 

D' Amico  (da-mee'ko),  Carlos  A.    Argentine  Republic  statesman 1844    . 

Damlens  (dii'me-SN'  or  da'ml-enz),  Robert  Frangois.   French  regicide ..  1714 — 1757. 

Damlron  (da'me'roN'),  Jean  Philibert.     French  eclectic  philosopher 1794 — 1802. 

Dam]anlcs  (dam-ya'nTch),  Janos.     Hungarian  general 1804 — 1849. 

Dampler  (dSm'peer),  William.     English  navigator 1652—1715. 

Damplerre,  de  (deb  d5N'pe-gr'),  Auguste  Henri  Mari  Picot,  Marquis. 

French  general". 1756—1793. 

Damrosch  (dam'rosh),  Leopold.     Prussian  musician 1832 — 1885. 

Dana  (da'na),  Charles  Anderson.     American  journalist  and  author 1819    . 

Dana,  Francis.     American  jurist 1743 — 1811. 

Dana,  James  Dwight.    American  geologist  and  mineralogist 1813—1895. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry.     American  poet  and  essayist 1787 — 1879. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Jr.     American  lawyer  and  author 1815 — 1882. 

Danby,  Francis.     British  landscape  painter 1793 — 1861 . 

Danoourt  (dSN'koor'),  Florent  Carton.     French  dramatic  poet 1661—1725. 

Dandlnl  (dan-dee'nee),  Pietro.     Italian  painter 1646?-1712. 

DandolO  (dan'do-lo),  Enrico.     Blind  doge  of  Venice 1106—1205. 

Dane  (dan),  Nathan.     American  jurist  and  statesman 1752 — 1835. 

Danenhower  (da'nen-how-er),  John  Wilson.     Arctic  explorer 1849—1887. 

Danican  (da'ne'kSN'),   Frangois   Andr6.     Philidor.     French  composer 

and  chess  player 1726—1795. 

Daniel  (da'ne-el'),  Gabriel.     French  Jesuit  and  author 1649—1728. 

Daniel  (da'ue-el),  Hermann  Adalbert.     Ger.  theologian  and  geographer,  1812 — 1871. 

Daniel  (dSn'el),  Samuel.     English  poet 1562—1619. 

Danlele  (da-ne-a'la),  Francesco.     Neapolitan  antiquary 1740 — 1812. 

Danllevskl  (da-ne-lSv'skee),  Grigori  Petrovitch.     Russian  novehst 1829    . 

Dannecker  (dan'Sk-er),  Johann  Heinrieh.     German  sculptor 1758 — 1841. 

Dansse  or  D'Ansse"(doNss).     See  Villoison,  de. 

Dantan  (dSN'tSN'),  Jean  Pierre.     French  sculptor 1800—1869. 

Dante  {contracted  from  Durante)   (dSn'te ;  Ital.  pron.  dan'ta)  degll 

AUghlerl  (dal'yee  a-le-ge-a'ree).    Italian  poet 1265-1321. 

Danton  (dSn'tgn  ;  Fr.pron.  d5N'toN'),  Geo.  Jacques.    Fr.  revolutionist.  1759— 1794. 
D'Anvilie  (doN'vel').     See  Anville,  d'. 

Danz  (dants),  Johann  Andreas.     German  orientalist  at  Jena 1654 — 1727. 

Daran  (da'rSN'),  Jacques.     French  surgeon.     [Bougie.'] 1701—1784. 

D' Arblay  (dar'bla),  Madame.     Frances  Burnev.     JSnglish  novelist 1752 — 1840. 

Darboy  (dar'bwa'),  Georges.     Archbishop  of  Paris 1813—1871. 

Dare  or  D'Aro.     See  Joan  or  Akc. 

Darcet  (dar'sa'),  Jean.     French  physician  and  chemist 1725?-1801. 

Darius  Hystaspis  (da-ri'us  his-tSs'pis)  I.     King  of  Persia B.  c.  485. 


Bom.    Died. 

DarjeS  (dar'ySs),  Joachim  Georg.     German  philosopher  and  jurist 1714—1791. 

Darley  (dar'lT),  Felix  Octavius  Carr.     American  artist 1822—1888. 

Darling  (darling),  Grace  Horsley,  of  Fame  Inlands.     EngUsh  heroine . .  1815—1842! 

Darmesteter  (darm'sta'ta'),  Arsene.    Frencli  Bhilologist 1846—1889. 

Darmesteter,  James.     French  orientalist '. 1849 1894. 

Damley  (dam'lT),  Henry  Stuart,  Lord.    Husband  of  Mary,  Q.  of  Scots.  .1541— 1567. 

Daroud  Pasha  (dii-rood'  pa-shii').     Ottoman  statesman 1816    . 

Dartmouth  (diirt'muth),  George  Legge,  first  Lord.     Enghsh  admiral.  ..1648—1691. 

Daru  (da'rii'),  Pierre  Antoine  Noel  Bruno.     Fr.  statesman  and  writer.  .1767— 1829. 

Darwin  (dar'win),  Charles  Robert.   Grandson  ofE.   English  naturalist.  1809— 1882. 

Darwin,  Erasmus.     Euglisli  pliy siologist  and  poet 1731—1802. 

Dasent  (da'sent),  George  Webbe,  Sir.     Eng.,  Norse,  and  Icel.  scliolar.  .1820— 1896. 

Dashkov  (dasli'kov),  Yekaterina  Romanovna.    Russian  princess 1744 — 1810. 

Dathe  (dii'teli),  Johann  August.     German  orientalist  and  theologian 1731—1791. 

Dati  (da'tee).  Carlo  Roberto.     Italian  philologist 1619 1679. 

Daub  (dowp),  Karl.    German  tlieologiau  and  professor 1763—1836. 

Daubeny  (dob'nl  or  daw'be-nT),  Charles  Giles  Bridle.  English  physi- 
cist and  chemist 1795 1867. 

D'Aublgnd  (do'ben'ya').     See  Adbigne,  d',  and  Merle  d'Aubigne. 

Daublgny  (do'ben'ye'),  Charles  Franjois.    Frencli  painter 1817—1878. 

Daudet  (do'da'),  Alphonse.    French  author  and  journalist 1840    . 

Daudln  (do'dSN'),  Francois  Marie.    French  naturalist 1774?-1804. 

Daumer  (dow'mer),  Georg  Friedricli.    German  speculative  philosopher.  1800—1875. 

Daumesnll  (do'ma'nel'),  Pierre.    French  general 1777—1832. 

Daun,  von  (fon  down),  Leop.  Jos.  Maria,  Count.    Aust.  field  marshal.  ..1705— 1766. 

Davenant  (dSv'en-ant),  William,  Sir.     English  dramatist 1606—1668. 

Davenport  (dSv'en-port),  Edward  Loomis.    American  actor 1814 — 1877. 

Davenport,  ^Johu.     Puritan  divine  at  New  Haven,  Conn 1597—1670. 

David  (dii'ved'),  Felicien  C^sar.    French  musical  composer 1810 — 1876. 

David,  Jacques  Louis.    French  painter 1748 — 1825. , 

David,  Pierre  Jean.     Darid  d'A  ngers.     French  sculptor 1789 — 1856. 

David  (da'vid)  or  Dewi  (dg'wee),"  Saint.     Patron  of  Wales 601. 

Davidson  (da'vid-son),  George.     English  astronomer - 1825    . 

Davidson,  Lucretia  Maria.     American  poetess 1808 — 1825. 

Davidson,  Margaret  Miller.    Sister  of  preceding.    American  poetess 1823—1838. 

Daviel  (dii've'gl'),  Jacques.     French  oculist 1696—1762. 

Davles  (da'vez),  Cliarles.     American  mathematician 1798 — 1876. 

Davila  (da've-l'a),  Enrico  Caterino.    Italian  historian 1576—1631. 

Davlla,  Gil  Gonzalez.     Spanish  author 1.570—1658. 

DavilUer  (dii'vel'ya'),  Jean  Cliarles,  Baron.     French  art  historian 1823—1883. 

Davis  (da'vis),  David.     American  jurist 1815—1886. 

Davis,  Jefferson.     President  of  tlie  "  Confederate  States  of  America  ".  .1808 — 1889. 

Davis,  John.     Honest  John  Davis.     American  statesman 1787 — 1854. 

Davis,  John  Cliandler  Bancroft.    American  diplomatist 1822    . 

Davis,  T^'O/x-r/!/ Davys,  John.    English  navigator.     [Davis  Strait.'] 1550?-1605. 

Davis,  Noah.     American  jurist 1818    . 

Davison  (da've-son),  Bogimiil.     Polish  actor 1818 — 1872. 

Davitt  (dSv'i t),  Michael.    Irish  patriot 1846    . 

Davout  (dii'voo'),  Louis  Nicolas,  Duke  of  Auerstadt  and  Prince  of  Eck- 

miihl.     Marslial  of  France 1770-1823. 

Davy  (da'vT),  Humphry,  Sir.     English  chemist 1778-1829. 

Dawes  (dawz),  Henry  Laurens.    American  statesman 1816    . 

Dawklns  (daw'kinz),  William  Boyd.    English  geologist 1838    . 

Dawson  (daw'son),  Henry  Barton.     English  historian 1821    . 

Dawson,  John  Wilham,  Sir.     Canadian  geologist  and  naturalist 1820    . 

Day  (da),  Jeremiah.     Amer.  matliematician.     President  of  Yale  College.  1773 — 1867. 

Day,  Thomas.     English  philan.  and  author.      [Sand ford  and  Merton/].  -VJi?, — 1789. 

Daye,  Stephen.    Fir.«t  printer  in  New  England 1611—1668. 

Dayton  (da'ton),  William  Lewis.     American  statesman 1807 — 1864. 

Daza  (da'tha)",  Hilarion.     Bolivian  statesman 1840    . 

Deak  (da'ak),  Fferencz.     Hungarian  statesman  and  orator 1803 — 1876. 

De  AmlciS  (da  ii-mee'chees),  Edmondo.    Italian  author 1846    . 

Deane  (deen),  Silas.     American  diplomatist 1737 — 1789. 

Dearborn  (deer'burn),  Henry.     American  general 1751 — 1829. 

De  Bow  (de  bo'),  James  Dunwoody  Brownson.    American  statistician.  .1820—1867. 

Decamps  (deh-koN'),  Alexandre  Gabriel.     French  painter 1803—1860. 

Decatur  (de-ka'tur),  Stephen.     American  naval  officer 1751 — 1808. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  Jr.    Son  of  preceding.     American  commodore 1779 — 1820. 

Decazes  (deh-kaz'),  :6lie,  Duke.     French  statesman 1780 — 1860. 

Decembrio"(da-chSm'bre-o),  Pietro  Candido.     Itahan  writer 1399 — 1477. 

De  Coster  (deh  kos'tS'),  Clmrles  Theodore  Henri.     Belgian  author 1827—1879. 

Dee  (dee),  John.     English  astrologer 1527—1608. 

Defiant,  du  (dii  dfi'fSN'),  Marie  de  Vichy-Cliamrond,  Marquise 1007 — 1780. 

De  Foe  or  Defoe  (de  fo'),  Daniel.    English  author.    [Robinson  C»'!;soc.].  1661  ?-1731. 

De  Forest  (deh  for'est),  John  William.     American  author 1826    . 

De  Grey  and  Ripon  (rTp'on),  George  Frederick  Samuel  Robinson, 
Earl.     Marquis  of  Ripon."  See  RiPON. 

De  GubernatlS  (da  goo-bSr-na'tees),  Angelo,  Count.     Italian  editor 1840    . 

De  Haas  (deh  has),  Maurice  Frederick  Hendrick.   Dutch  painter  in  Am.  .1832 — 1895. 

Do  Heem  (d"eh  ham),  Jan  Davidez.    Dutch  painter  of  fruit,  flowers,  etc.l600?-1674. 

Dei  Vecchl  (da'ee  vgk'kee),  Giovarmi.     Italian  painter 1536 — 1614. 

Dejazet  (deh-zhifza'),  Marie  Virginie.    French  actress 1797 — 1875. 

Dejouz  (deh-zhoo'),  Claude.     French  sculptor 1732-1 816. 

De  Kalb  (de  kSlb'),  Johaim,  Baron.     German  general  in  America 1721 — 1780. 

De  Kay  (de  ka'),  James  Ellsworth.     American  naturalist 1792 — 1851. 

Deken  (da'ken),  Agatha.    Dutch  authoress 1741 — 1804. 

Dekker  (dgk'er),  Jeremias.     Dutch  poet 1609—1666. 

Dekker  or  Decker,  Thomas.    English  dramatist 1570?-1640. 

De  la  Beohe  (deh  la  bash),  Henry  Thomas,  Sir.     English  geologist 1796 — 1855. 

Delacroix  (deh-Ui'krwa'),  Ferdinand  Victor  Eugene.    French  painter ...  1798 — 1863. 

Delahaye  (d'la'ha'),  Ernest.     French  painter 1855    . 

Delalande  (d'la'lSNd'),  Pierre  Antoine.    French  naturalist  and  traveler.  1787 — 1823. 

Delambre  (deh-lSN'br),  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph.    French  astronomer 1749 — 1822. 

Delano  (del'a-no),  Amasa,  Captain.     American  traveler 1763 — 1823. 

Delaplanche  (d'la'plaNsh'),  Eugene.     French  sculptor 1836 — 1891. 

De  la  Ram6  (deh  la  ra-ma'),  Louisa.     Ouida.     EnglLsh  novelist 1840    . 

Delaroche  (d'la'rosh'),  Paul  or  Hippolyte.     French  hiistorical  painter.  ..1792 — 1856. 

Delattre  (deh-latr'),  Alfred  Louis.     French  archseclcgist 1850    • . 

Delaunay  (^eh-lo'nfi'),  Charles  Eugene.     French  astronomer 1816 — 1872. 

Delavlgne  (d'la'veS'),  Jean  Frangois  Casimir.    French  poet 1793 — 1843. 

Delaware  (dgl'a-wSr),  Thomas  West,  Lord.     Governor  of  Virginia 1577 — 1618. 

Delbriick  (del'briik),  Martin  Friedrich  Rudolf.     German  statesman 1817    . 

Delescluze  (deh-lS'klliz'),  Louis  Charles.     French,  revolutionist 1809 — 1871. 

Delflco  (del'fe-ko),  Melchior.    Neapolitan  political  economist 1744 — 1835. 

Delille  (deh-Jeel'),  Jacques.    French  poet 1738—1813. 

Delinlers-^Bremont   (deh-len'jfgr'-breh-moN'),  Jacques  Antoine  Marie. 

Viceroy  of  Buenos  Ay  res 1756 — ISIO. 

Delisle  (deh-Ieel';  often  Anglicized  de-lil'),  Guillaume.   Fr.  geographer. 1675 — 1725. 

Delisle,  Joseph  Nicolas.     French  astronomer 1688 — 1768. 

Delitzsch  (da'lich),  Adolf  Franz.    German  theologian 1813    1890. 

Del  LunierQ  (del  loong'go),  Isidore.    Italian  critic  and  author 1841    . 
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SiS,  i,  o,  u,  long  ;  a,  e,  6,  less  prolonged  ;  3,  g,  1,  o,  vl,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  fall;  thgre,  term;  fSr,  food,  foot;  fdrl;  ow  as  ia  cow  ;  chasm,  chin } 
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1835 


Born.    Died, 

Delmas  (dSl'mas'),  Antoine  Guillaume.    French  general 1768— 1S13. 

Delolme  (deh-lolm'),  Jean  Louis.     Swisc  political  writer 1740—1806, 

De  Long  (de  long'),  George  Washington.    American  explorer 1844 — 1881 

Delorme  (deh-lorm'),  Louis  Ren(5.    ¥se\id.  Saitit-Jmrs.    French  author.  1848    

Delorme,  PIiiHbert.    French  architect 1518?-1577 

Delpech  (dSl'pes)i'),  Jacques  Mathieu.    French  surgeon  and  writer 1777 — 1832, 

Deluc  (deh-luk'),  Jean  Andrt5.     Genevese  physicist 1727—1817, 

Delvlncoiirt  (dSI'vaN'koor'),  Claude  Ktienne.    French  jurist 1762—1831 

Delyannis  (del-yiin'iiis),  Theodor.     Greek  statesman 1826 

Demblnskl  (dem-bcn'skee),  Heiiryk.     Polisli  general 1791 — 1864, 

Demetrius  Phalereus  (de-me'trl-us  fa-lee'rus  or  fa-lee're-us).    Attic 

orator B.  c.  345?-  282 

Demetrius  Pollorcetes  (-po-le-or'se-teez).    King  of  Macedonia B.  c.  338—  2S4 

DemetZ  (deli-mas'),  Fr(5deric  Auguste.     French  philanthropist 1796 — 1873. 

DemldOV  (dem'e-dof),  Nikolai,  Count.     Russian  coimselor  and  scholar.  .1773 — 1828. 

De  MUle  (deh  mil),  James.    Canadian  author 1837—1880. 

Demme  (dSm'eh),  Hermann  Christ.  Gottfried.  Karl  Stille,  Ger.  novelist  1760—1822. 

Demmln  (dem'meen'),  August  Friedrieh.    German  art  critic 1823    . 

Democ'rltUS.     T/ie  Laughing  Philosopher.    Greek  philosopher.  ....B.  c. 470?-  3G2? 

Demolvre  (deh-mwavr'),  Abraliam.     French  matliematician 1667 — 1754. 

De  Morgan  (deh  mor'gau),  Augustus.    English  mathematician 1806 — 1871. 

Demosthenes  (de-mos'the-ueez).    Athenian  orator B.  0.  384?-  322. 

Denham  (den'am),  Jolm,  Sir.    Enghsh  poet 1615—1669. 

Denlna  (da-nce'uai,  Giacoino  Maria  Carlo.     Italian  historian 1731 — 1813. 

Denis  or  Denys  (deh'ne'),  Saint.    First  bishop  of  Paris.    Patron  saint 

of  the  French. .  .*. . 

Denman  (dSn'man),  Thomas,  Lord.     Lord  chief  justice  of  England 1779 — 1854. 

D'Ennery  (dSn'reOi  Adolphe  Philippe.    French  dramatic  writer 1811    . 

Dennis  (dgn'iss),  John.    English  writer 1657—1734. 

Denon  (deh-non'),  Dominique  Vivant,  Baron.    French  archaeologist 1747 — 1825. 

■  Denon vllie  (deh'noN'vel'),  Jacques  Ken6  de  Br(;say,  Marquis  de.    French 

governor  of  Canada 1710. 

D^parcleux  (da'par'ee-uh'),  Antoine.     French  mathematician 1703 — 1768. 

Deperthes  (deh-parf),  lean  Baptiste.     French  writer  on  art 1761—1833. 

Depew  (de-pii'),  Chauncey  Mitchell.    American  lawyer  and  orator 1834    « 

Depplng  (dSp'ing),  Guillaume.    French  librarian 1829    . 

Depretis  (dS-pra'tees),  Agostino.    Italian  statesman 1811 — 1887. 

De  Quincey  (de  kwTn'sT),  Thomas.    English  author 1785—1859. 

Derby  (der'bl  or  dar'bi),  Edward  Geoffrey  Smith-Stanley,  fourteenth 

earl  of.     Prime  minister  of  England 1799 — 1869. 

Derham  (der'am),  William.     English  philosopher  and  divine 1657 — 1735. 

Dermody  (der'mo-di),  Thomas.    Irish  poet 1775—1802. 

Ddroul^de  (da'roo'liid'),  Paul.    French  poet 1846    . 

Dervish  Pasha  (der'vish  pa-sha'),  Turkish  general  and  diplomatist 1817    . 

Derzhavin  (dgr-zha'vin),  Gavriil  Komanovitch.    R.  poet  and  statesnian.  1743 — 1816. 
Do  Sacy.    See  Sacy,  de. 

DesagUliers  (da'za'gii'le-a'),  John  Theophilus.    Pr.  physicist  in  Bng. . .1683— 1744. 
D^Sauglers  (dS'zo'zhe-a'),  Marc  Antoine  Madeleine.     Fr.  song  writer.. 1772 — 1827. 

Desault  (deh-zo'),  Pierre  Joseph.     French  writer  on  surgery 1744 — 1795. 

Desays  de  VeygOUX  (deh-sa'  deh  va'goo'),  Louis  Charles  Antoine. 

Called  Desaix.    French  general". 1768—1800. 

Desbarres  (da-bar'),  Joseph  Frederick  Wallet.     English  hydrographer.  1722— 1824. 

Desbrosses  (da'bros'),  Jean.    French  painter 1835    . 

Deaca  (da'ka'),  Edmond.    French  sculptor 1855    . 

Descartes  (da'karf),  Ren^.     French  philosopher 1596—1650. 

Deschamps  (da'shBN'),  Louis  Henri.     French  painter 1846    . 

Deschanel  (da'sha'nSl'),  Emile  Aug.  Etienne  Martin.     Fr.  litterateur.  1819    . 

Desfontalnes  (da'foN'tSn'),  RemS  Louiche.    Fr.  botanist  and  traveler.. 1750— 1833. 

DeshOUll^res  (dt'zoo'le-gr'),  Madame  Antoinette.     French  poetess 1634?-1694. 

Desjardins  (da'zhar'daH'),  Ernest.    French  historian 1823—1886. 

Desmarres  (da'mar'),  Louis  Auguste.    French  oculist 1810 — 1882. 

De  Smet  (de  smSt),  Peter  John.     Am.  Jesuit  missionary  to  the  Indians.,1801 — 1872. 

Desmoullns  (dt'moo'laN'),  Benott  Camille.     French  revolutionist 1761 — 1794. 

Desnolresterres  (da'nwar'tSr'),  Gustave  Le  Brisoys.     French  author..  1817 — 1892. 
Desnoyers  (dt'nwa'ya'),  Auguste  Gaspard  Louis  Boucher,  Baron.  French 

engraver 1779—1857. 

Desor  (deh-zor'),  Edouard.     Swiss  naturaUst 1811 — 1882. 

De  Soto  "(da   so'to),  Fernando.    Spamsh  explorer.    Discoverer  of  the 

Mississippi  River .1496  ?-1542. 

DespreZ  (da'pra'),  Louis.     French  litterateur 1861—1885. 

Dessals  (da'sf),  Joseph  Marie.    L'Inlrepide.    French  soldier 1764 — 1834. 

Dessallnes  (da'sa'leen'),  Jean  Jacques.    Negro  emperor  of  Hayti 1760—1806. 

Dessolles  (da'sol'),  Jean  Joseph  Paul  Augustin,  Marquis.    Fr.  general.  1767 — 1828. 
D'Estalng.     See  Estaing,  d'. 

DeStOUChes  (da'toosh'),  Philippe  N^ricault.     French  dramatist 1680—1754. 

Destutt  de  Tracy  (da'stuf  deh  tra'se'),  Antoine  Louis  Claude,  Count 

de  Tracy.     French  philosopher 1754—1836. 

Deubler  (doi'bler),  Kourad.     The  peasant  philosopher.    Austrian  phi- 
losopher ....". 1814—1883. 

Deutsch  (doich),  Immanuel  Oscar  Menahem.    Jewish  Hebraist  in  Ger..  1829 — 1873. 

Devens  (dSv'enz),  Charles.     American  general,  jurist,  and  orator 1820 — 1891. 

De  Vere  (de  veer'),  Aubrey  Thomas.     English  poet  and  political  writer. 1814    . 

Devereux  (dev'e-roo).     See  Essex,  Earl  of. 
Devllle  (deh-vel').     See  Sainte-Claike-Devhxe. 

Devillez  (deh-ve'ya'),  Louis  Henri.    Belgian  sculptor 1855    - 

Devonshire" (dSv'on-shir),  Georgiana  Cavendish,  Duch.  of.  Eng.  beauty. 1757 — 1806, 
Devrlent  (dgv're'SN'),  Daniel  Ludwig.    Uncle  of  G.  E.    German  actor . .  1784—1832, 

DeVTlent,  Gustav  Emil.     German  actOr 1803 — 1872, 

De  Wette  (deh  wgt'eh),  Wilhelm  Martin  Leberecht.    Ger.  theologian. .  .1780—1843, 

Dewey  (du'i)>  Chester.     American  naturalist 1784 — 1867, 

Dewey,  Orville.    American  clergyman 1794 — 1882, 

De  Witt  (deh  wit'),  Jan.    Eminent  Dutch  statesman 1G25— 1668, 

Dewsbury"(duz'bgr-T),  Wm.    Eng.  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friends..  1621  ?-1688, 

Dexter  (deks'ter),  Samuel.    American  statesnian 1761 — 181G, 

Dexter,  Timothy.     Lord  Timothy.     Eccentric  American 1743 — 1806, 

Dhuleep  Singh  (doo-leep'  sTng).     The  Maharajah.     Indian  Prince 1838—1893, 

Dlas,  (dee'as)  Antonio  Gonqalves  (goN-sal'ves).     Brazilian  poet 1824 — 18G4, 

Dlas,  Bartholomeu.    Port,  navigator.     Disc.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 1500, 

Diaz,  Porfirio.     President  of  Mexico 1830    - 

Diaz  del  Castillo  (dee'ath  del  kas-teel'yo).    Brenal.    See  Castillo,  del. 

Dlas  Vieira  (dee'as  ve-a'e-ra),  Joao  Pedro.    Brazilian  statesman 1820 — 1870. 

Dlbdln  (dib'din),  Charles.     English  naval  aong  writer. 1745—1814 

Dlbdln,  Thomas  Frognall.     Nephew  of  Charles.    English  bibliographer.  1775— 1848, 

Dick  (dik),  Thomas.     Scottish  author.     [Christian  Philosopher.'] 1772—1857, 

Dickens  (dTk'enz),  Charles.     English  novelist 1812 — 1870, 

Dickinson  (dlk'in-son),  Anna  Elizabeth.    American  lecturer 1842    

Dickinson,  Daniel  Stevens.     American  jurist  and  statesman 1800 — 18GG 

Dickinson,  John.     American  political  writer 1732 — 1808 

Dlcquemare  (dek'mar'),  Jacques  Franijois.     French  naturalist 1733—1789, 

Diderot  (de'dro'),  Denis.     French  philosopher  and  writer 1713—1784 

Dldot  (de'do'),  Ambroise  Firmin.    French  printer  and  publisher 1790 — 1876, 


Born.    Died. 

Didot,  Firmin.     French  publisher  and  typographer 1764 — 1836. 

Didron  (de'droN'),  Adolph  NapoIiSou.     French  archaeologist 1800—1867. 

DiebltSCh  SabaUsanski  (dee'bich  sii-bal-kan'skee),  Hans  Karl  Fried- 
rich  Anton,  Count.     Russian  field  marshal 1785 — 1830. 

Diet enbach  (dee'f  en-baK),  Lorenz.     German  author 1806—1883. 

Diemen,  van  (van  dee'men),  Anthony.     Dutch  gov.  in  the  East  ludies. 

He  sent  out  an  e.\ped.  under  Tasman,  who  disc.  Van  Diemen's  Land.  1595 — 1645. 
Dleskau  (dees'kow),  Ludwig  August.  German-French  general  in  Amer.1701 — 1767. 
DJesterweg  (dees'ter-weg),  Friedrieh  Adolf  Wilhelm.  Ger.  educator..  1790— 18G6. 
Dleterici  (de-tgh-ree'tsee),  Karl  Friedrieh  Wilhelm.     Ger.  statistician.. 1790— 1859. 

Dietrich  (dee'triK),  Christian  Wilhelm  Ernst.    German  painter 1712—1774. 

Dietrlchson  (dee'trik-sou),  Lorentz  Henrik  Segelcke.    Norwegian  litte- 
rateur and  poet 1834    . 

Diez  (deets),  Friedrieh  Christian.     German  philologist 1794 — 1876. 

Dlgby  (dig'bl),  Kenelm,  Sir.     English  philosopher 1603— 1G65. 

Dlgges  (digz),  Thomas.     English  astronomer  and  mathematician 1595. 

DUke  (dilk),  Charles  Wentworth,  Baronet.    Eng.  editor  and  author 1843    . 

Dillenius  (dTl-la'iie-56s),  Johanii  Jakob.    German  botanist 1687 — 1747. 

DlUman  (dil'mau),  Chri.stian  Friedrieh  August.    German  orientalist..  .1823 — 1894. 

Dillon  (dil'on),  John.     Irish  political  leader 1851    . 

Dindorf  (diu'dort),  Karl  Willielm.    German  philologist 1802—1 883. 

DingelStedt,  von  (fon  dlng'el-stet),  Franz.     German  author 1814—1881. 

Dlnl  (dee'nee),  Ulisse.     Italian  mathematician 1845    . 

Dlniz  (de-neez')  or  Denis  (dgn'iss).    King  of  Portugal . .   1261—1325. 

Diniz  da  Cruz  (de-neez'  dii  krooz),  Antonio.    Antonio  Diniz  Cruz  e 

Silva.    Portuguese  poet 1731—1799? 

Dlnter  (dln'ter),  Christian  Friedrieh.    German  educationist 17G0 — 1831. 

Dinwiddle  (din-wTd'I ),  Robert.     Lieutenant  governor  of  Virginia 1692 — 1770. 

Diocletian  (di-o-kle'shSn).     Roman  emperor 245 —  313. 

Dlodati  (de-o-da'tee),  Giovanni.     Swiss  theologian 1576—1649. 

Dlodorns  (di-o-do'rus)  or  Diedo'rus  SiO'Ulus.     Roman  historian fl.  1st  c.  B.  o. 

Diogenes  (di-oj'e-neez).    Greek  Cynic  philosopher B.  o.  414?-  324? 

Dion  (di'on)  of  Syracuse.    Statesman  and  patriot B.  o.  408  ?-  353. 

Dion  Cassius  Coccelanus  (di'on  kSsh'T-us  kok-se-ya'nus).      Bithyu- 

ian  historian  of  Rome 155    . 

Dionls  du  S^]0ur  (de'o'nes'  du   sa'zhoor'),  AchiUe  Pierre.    French 

astronomer 1734—1794. 

Dlonysius  (di-o-nish'I-us).     The  Elder.    Tyrant  of  Syracuse b.  o.  431  ?-  367. 

Dionyslus  of  Halicarnas'sus.     Greek  historian B.  o.    54?-      7? 

Dlonysius  Esignus  (eks-tg'u-us).   An  abbot  at  Rome.  Reputed  founder 

of  the  Christian  era  as  now  established 545. 

DlophantUS  (di-o-f  an'tus),  of  Alexandria.    Greek  algebraist 246  ?-  330  ? 

Diescorldes  (dl-os-kor'i-deez)  Peda'nlns.    Greek  medical  writer fl.  2d  c.  ? 

Dippel  (dip'el),  Johann  Konrad.     German  rationalist 1673 — 1734. 

Disraeli  (diz-ra'lee  or  diz-ree'le),  Benjamin,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.   Prime 

minister  of  England,  and  author 1804 — 1881. 

Disraeli,  Isaac.  Father  of  Benjamin.  English  miscellaneous  writer.  .17GG — 1848. 
Ditters  von   Dittersdorf  (dlt'ers  fon   dtt'ers-dorf),  Karl.     German 

musical  composer 1739 — 1799. 

Ditton  (dit'on),  Humphrey.    English  mathematician 1675 — 1715. 

Dlx  (diks),  Dorothea  Lynde.    American  philanthropist 1802—1887. 

DiS,  John  Adams.    American  general  and  statesman 1798 — 1873 

Dlx,  Morgan.    SonofJ.A.     American  clergyman 1827    . 

Dixon  (diks'on),  William  Hepworth.    English  author 1821 — 1879. 

Dmltrief  (dinee'tre-ef ),  Ivan  Ivauovitch.'  Russian  poet .1760 — 1837. 

Doane  (don),  George  Washington.  American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop.  1799 — 1859. 

Dobell  _(do-bgl'),  Sydney  Thompson.    Sydney  Yendys.    English  poet 1824—1874. 

Dbberelner  (do'beh-ri-ner),  Johann  Wolfgang.    German  chemist. . .... .  .1780 — 1849. 

DSbrentel  (do'brgn-ta-ee),  Gabor.    Hungarian  author 178G— 1851. 

Dobrlzhoffer  (do'brits-hJSf'er),  Martin.  Jesuit  missionary  in  S.  Amer..l717 — 1791. 
Dobrowskl  or  Dobrovsky '(do-br5v'skee),  Jozef.    Slavic  philologist. . .  .1753 — 1829. 

DobSOn  (dSb'son),  Henry  Austin.     English  poet 1840    . 

Ooczy  (dot'see},  Ludvik.     Hungarian  author 1S4G    . 

Doddridge  (dBd'rij),  Philip.     English  dissenting  divine 1702 — 1751. 

Dbderlein  (do'der-lin),  Johann  Christoph.    Ger.  theologian  and  critic. .  .1746-1792. 

Dodge  (d5j),  Mary  Abigail.     Gail  Hamilton.    American  authoress 1830-1896. 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes.    American  author 1838    . 

Dodington  (d5d'ing-ton),  Geo.  Bubb,  Baron  Melcombe.  Eng.  politician.  1691 — 17G2. 
DodonaeUS  (d5d-o-nee'us),  Rembertus.     Dutch  botanist  and  physician..  151 7 — 1585. 

DodBley  (dodz'lT),  Robert.    English  poet  and  bookseller 1703—1764. 

Bohm,  von  (fon  dom),  Christian  Wilhelm.   Ger.  diplomatist  and  author.1751 — 1820. 

Dohrn(dom),  Anton.     German  naturalist 1840    . 

Dolbear  (dol'ber),  Amos  Emerson.     American  physicist  and  inventor. .  .1837    • 

Dolcl  (dol'chee),  Carlo  o»- Carlino.    Tuscan  painter 1616—1686. 

Dolet  (do'la'),  Etienne.    French  scholar 1509—1546. 

Dolgoroukl  (dol'go-roo'kee),  Catherine.    Russian  princess 1850    . 

Dolgorukl  (dol'go-roo'kee),  Vassili  Vladimirovitch.  Rus.  field  marshal.  1GG7 — 1746. 
Dblllnger  (dol'ing-er),  .Johann  Joseph  Ignaz.  Ger.  Old  Catholic  theol. .  .1799—1890. 
DoUond  (dSl'ond),  tleorge.  English  mathematical  instrument  maker.  .1774 — 1852. 
DoUond,  John.  Eng.  optician.  Inventor  of  the  achromatic  telescope ..  1706 — 1761. 
Dolomieu,  de  (deh  do'lo'me-uh'),  Deodat  Guy  Sylvain  Tancrede  Gratet. 

French  geologist  and  mineralogist 1750 — 1802. 

Domat  (do'ma'),  Jean.     French  jurist  and  writer 1625 — 1696. 

Dombrovskl  (dom-brov'skee),  Jan  Henryk  Jindrich  Jan.  Pol.  general.  .1755 — 1818. 
Domenech  (do'me-ngk'),  Emmanuel  Henry  Dieudonng.     French  author. 1825 — 1886. 

Domenichi  (do-men'e-kee),  Luigi.    Italian  writer  and  translator 1500?-1564. 

Domenichino   (do-men-e-kee'no).     Real   name   Domenico  Zampieri. 

Bolognese  painter 1581 — 1641. 

Domenicc  (do-mgn'e-ko),  Alexis.    II  Gieco.    See  Theotocopdli. 

Domett  (dgm'et),  Alfred.    English  author  and  politician 1811 

Dominic  (d8m'i-nik).  Saint,  or  DomlngO  de  Guzman  (do-meng'go  da 

gooth-man').     Spanish  founder  of  the  order  of  Dominicans 1170 — 1221. 

Domitian  (do-mish':-an  or  do-mish'an).    Roman  emperor 51?-    96. 

Donaldson  (d5ii'51d-son),  John  William.     English  classical  philologist.  .1811 — 1861. 

DonatellO  (do-na-t61'lo")  or  Donate  (do-nii'to).     Itali-in  sculptor 1383—1466. 

Donatl  (do-nii'tee),  Giovanni  Battista.     Italian  astronomer 1826-1873. 

Donatl,  Vitaliano.     Italian  naturalist 17 17^1763. 

BonatUS  (do-na'tus),  Bishop  of  Casaj  NigriB.     Founder  of  the  Donatists.fi.  305. 

Donders  (don'ders),  Frans  Cornells.    Dutch  oculist 181 8-1889. 

Doni  (do'nee),  Giovanni  Battista.     Italian  antiquary 1592 — 1647. 

Donlol  (do'ne-ol'),  Jean  Henri  Antoine.    French  historian 1818 

Donizetti  (do-ne-dzet'tee),  Gaetano.    Italian  musical  composer 1798 — 1848. 

Donne  (don),  John.     Engli.sh  divine  and  jwet 1573 — 1631. 

Donnelly  (dSn'el-lT),  Ignatius.    American  author 1831    — — . 

Donoso-Cort^S  (do-no'so-kor-tfts'),  Juan  Francisco  Maria  de  la  Salud, 

Marquis  de  Valdegamas.     Spanish  statesnian 1809 — 1854. 

Donovan  (dSn'o-van),  Edward.     English  naturalist 1798 — 1837. 

Doo  (doo),  George  Thomas.     English  engraver 1800 — 18SS. 

Dora  d'lstrla   (do'ra  dts'tre-a).     Pseudonym  of    the  Princess  Helen 

Ghika  (Princess  Koltzov-Masalska).     Wallachian  authoress 1829 — 1S88. 

Dorat  (do'rii'),  Claude  Joseph.    French  poet 1734—1780. 


e,  i,  o,  silent ;  a,  o,  u,  v  (see  p.  VX^);  TI  (eko  p.  1718,  U  ?) ;  g  a.s  ire  get ;  th  as  in  thine ;  T,  B,  6,  *,  B,  d,  o,  n,  k,  n,  s  (see  p.  1719). 
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Born.    Died. 

Dorchain  (dor'shSN'),  Auguste.     French  poet  and  dramatist 1857    . 

Dor6  (do'ra'),  Paul  Gustave.     French  artist 1833—1883. 

Dorla  (do're-a),  Andrea.     Genoese  admiral  and  statesman 1468 — 1560. 

Dorla,  Giacomo,  Marquis.     Italian  naturalist 1840    . 

Dorlgny  (do'ren'ye'),  Nicolas,  Sir.     French  engraver 1G58 — 1746. 

Dorlians  (dor'la'oN'),  Pierre  Joseph.     French  Jesuit  and  historian 1644 — 1698. 

Dorner  (dor'ner),  Isaak  August.     German  tlieologian 1809 — 1884. 

Dorr  (d6r),  Thomas  Wilson.     American  politician.     [^Dorr  rebellion.'] . .  .1805 — 1854. 

Dorset  (dor'set),  Charles  Sackville,  sixth  earl  of.     English  wit  and  poet.  .1637 — 1706. 

Dorset,  Thomas  Sacliville,  first  earl  of.      Englisli  statesman  and  author.  1527 — 1G08. 

Doraey  (dSr'sI ),  James  Owen.     American  ethnologist 1848    . 

Dorsey,  John  Syng.     American  surgeon  and  pliysician 1783 — 1818. 

Dou  or  Dow  (dovv),  Gerard.     Dutch  painter 1613 — 1675. 

Douay  (doo'i'),  Felix  Cliarles.    Frencli  general 1816—1879. 

Douce  (dowss),  Francis.     English  antiquary 1757 — 1834. 

Douoet  (doo'sa'),  Henry  Lucien.     French  painter 1856    . 

Douglas  (dug'lass),  Archibald.     Bell-ihe-Cat.     Great  earl  of  Angus. 

Scottish  nobleman 1449  ?-1514. 

Douglas,  Gawin  or  Gavin.     Son  of  Arch.  Bell-the-Cat.     Scottish  poet..l474?-1522. 

Douglas,  Stephen  Arnold.     American  politician 1 813 — 1861 . 

Douglass,  Fredericlc.     American  orator ;  formerly  a  slave 1817 — 1S95. 

Dousa  (dow'sa)  or  Van  der  Does  (van  der  doos),  Jan.    Dutch  states- 
man, historian,  and  poet 1545 — 1604. 

Dove  (do'veli),  Heinricli  Willielm.     German  physicist 1803 — 1879. 

Dow  (dow),  Lorenzo.    American  preacher 1777 — 1834. 

Dow,  Neal.     American  temperance  reformer 1804    . 

Dowden  (dow'den),  Edward.     Irish  writer 1843    . 

Downing  (down'ing),  Andrew  Jacitson.     American  landscape  gardener.  1815 — 1852. 

Dowse  (dowss),  Thomas.    American  book  collector 1772—1856. 

Doyen  (dwa'yoN'),  Gabriel  Frangois.     French  historical  painter 1726 — 1806. 

Doyle  (doil),  Francis  Hastings  Charles.     English  writer 1810—1888. 

Doyle,  John.     Irisli  caricaturist 1789—1868. 

Doyle,  Richard.     English  artist 1824—1883. 

Dozy  (do-zT'),  Reinhart  Pieter  Anna.     Dutch  orientalist 1820—1883. 

Drake  (drak),  Francis,  Sir.    English  navigator 1540  ?-159G. 

Drake  (driC'keh),  Friedrich.     German  sculptor 1805—1882. 

Drake  (drak)," Joseph  Rodman.     American  poet.     \_The  Culprit  Fay.] .  .1795— 1820. 

Drake,  Samuel  Gardner.    American  antiquarian  and  historian 1798 — 1875. 

Draper  (dra'per),  Henry.     American  physiologist  and  chemist 1837 — 1882, 

Draper,  John  ?3hristopher.     Brother  of  Henry.     American  physiologist 

and  chemist 1835—1885. 

Draper,  John  William.     Father  of  Henry  and  John  C.    American  chem- 
ist and  physiologist 1811 — 1882. 

Drapeyron  (dra/pa'roN'),  Ludovlc.     French  historian  and  geographer..  1839    . 

Drayton  (dra'ton),  Michael.     English  poet 1563—1631. 

Drayton,  William  Henry.     American  statesman 1742 — 1779. 

Drellncourt  (dreh-lSN'koor'),  Charles.     French  Protestant  minister 1595-1669. 

Drevet  (dreh-va'),  Pierre.     French  engraver 1663—1738. 

Dreyschock  (dri'shgk),  Alexander.     Bohemian  composer 1818-1869. 

Dreyse,  von   (fon  dri'zeh),  Johann  Nikolaus.      German  mechanician. 

Inventor  of  the  needfe  gun 1787—1867. 

Driver  (driv'er),  Samuel  Rolles.   English  clergyman  and  Biblical  scholar.  1846    . 

DriZ  (drez),  Francois  Xavier  Joseph.     French  author  and  moralist 1773 — 1850. 

Droblsch  (dro'bish),  Gustav  Theodor.     German  poet 1811    . 

DroualS  (droo'S').  Jean  Germain.     French  painter 1763—1788. 

Drouot  (droo'o'),  Antoine,  Count.     French  general  of  artillery 1774 — 1847. 

Drouyn  de  Lhuys  (droo'SN'  deh  Iwee'),  fedouard.     French  diplomatist.  1805 — 1881. 

Droysen  (droi'zen),  Johann  Gustav.     German  historian 1808—1884. 

Droz  (droz),  Anfoine  Gustave.     French  author 1832—189.5. 

Drnmmond  (driira'ond),  Gordon,  Sir.     British  general  in  America 1772 — 1854. 

Drununond,  Thomas.     Scottish  engineer,  and  administrator  in  Ireland. 

[Drummond  light.'] 1797—1840. 

Drummond,  William,  of  Hawthomden.    Scottish  poet 1585—1649. 

Dnimont  (drii'moN'),  Edouard  Adolphe.     French  author 1844    . 

Drury  (droo'rl ),  Dru.     English  naturalist 1725—1803. 

Drusus  (droo'sus),  Claudius  Nero.    Drusus  Senior.    Roman  general..  B.  c.    38 —      9. 

Dryander  (dre-an'der),  Jonas.     Swedish  naturalist 1748—1810. 

Dryden  (dri'den),  jD'hu.     English  poet 1631—1701. 

Duane  (du-an'),  WiUiam.    American  editor  and  politician 1760 — 1835. 

Duane,  William  John.     Son  of  'William.      Lawyer.     Secretary  of  the 

United  States  treasury '. 1780—1865. 

Dubarry  (dVi'ba're'),  Armand.     French  journalist 1836    . 

Diibner  (dub'uer),  Johann  Friedrich.     German  philologist 1802— 18G7. 

Dubois  (du'bwS')  or  de  la  BoS  (deh  la  bo'a'),  Franz.     (^Lat.  Francis- 

CU3  Sylvius.)    Dutch  physician  and  writer 1624—1672. 

Dubois,  Guillaume,  Cardinal.     French  statesman 1656 — 1723. 

Du  BolsgObey  (di\  bwii'go'ba'),  Fortun(5  Hippolyte  Aug.     Fr.  writer. .  .1824— 1891. 

DU  Bols-Reymond  (di\  bwii'ra'moN'),  Emil.     German  physiologist..  .1818    . 

DubOQ  (dii'bo'),  Jean  Baptiste.    French  historian  and  writer  on  art 1670 — 1742. 

Dubs  (doops),  Jakob.     Swiss  statesman 1822—1879. 

DubUle  (dii'buf),  Claude  Marie.     French  painter 1789-1864. 

Dubufe,  Guillaume.    French  painter 1853    . 

Dubufe,  Louis  Edouard.    Son  of  Guillaume.    French  painter 1820—1883. 

Dubulason  (dli'bwe'soN'),  Frangois  Reni5  Andr6.     French  naturalist..  .1763— 1836. 

Du  Oamp  (dU  kSN'),  Maxime.    French  author 1822 — 1894. 

Du  Cange  (dii  kSnj' ;  Fr.  pron.  dii'koNzh'),  Charles  du  Fresne.    French 

historian  and  philologist 1610 — 1688. 

Ducarel  fdu-ka-rgl'),  Andr(5  Colt(5e.     French  antiquary  in  England 1714 — 1785. 

Duccio  di  BuonlnsegTia  (doot'cho  de  boo-o-nen-san'ya).    Ital.  painter.  1260T-1339? 
Du  ChalllU  (dii  sha'yii'),  Paul  Belloni.     Franco-American  traveler  and 

author 1835    . 

Du  Chastelet  or  Chatelet  (dii  shat'lfi'),  Gabrielle  Emilie  le  Tonnelier  de 

Breteuil,  Marquise.     French  authoress 1706 — 1749. 

Duch6  (dii-sha'),  Jacob.     Chaplain  of  the  first  Continental  Congress 1737 — 1798. 

Duchesne  (dii'slian'),  Andrt5.   French  geographer  and  historiographer.  .1584 — 1640. 

Duels  (dii'ses'),  Jean  Frangois.     French  dramatic  poet 1733—1816. 

Duckworth  (duk'wurth),  John  Thomas,  Baronet.    British  admiral 1748—1817. 

DuclOB  (dii'klo'),  Charles  Pineau.    French  biographer 1704—1772. 

Ducornet  (dii'kor'na'),  Louis  CSsar  Joseph.     French  painter 1806 — 1855. 

DUCOS  (dlVko'),  Roger.    French  politician  and  lawyer 1754 — 1816. 

Ducrot  (dii'kro'),  Auguste  Alexandre.    French  general .' 1817—1882. 

Dudevant  (diid'vBN'),  Amantine  Lucile  Aurore,  Madame,  born  Dupin. 

George  Sand.    French  novelist 1804 — 1876. 

Duditch  (doo-dich')  or  Dudlth  (doo-deef),  Ondrej.     Hungarian  divine 

and  writer 1533—1589. 

Dudley  (dud'lT),  Benjamin  Winslow.    American  surgeon 1785 — 1870. 

Dudley,  Charles  Edward.     American  senator.    His  widow  founded  the 

Dudley  observatory 1780—1841. 

Dudley,  Joseph.    Governor  of  Massachusetts 1647—1720. 

Dudley,  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester.    Favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Eng.  1531  ?-1588. 
Duemlchen  (dii'me-Ken),  Johann.     German  orientalist 1833—1894. 


Born.    Died. 

Duer  (du'er),  John.    American  jurist  and  writer 1782—1858. 

Duer,  William  Alexander.    Brother  of  John.    Amer.  jurist  and  writer..  1780 — 1858. 

Duez  (dii'a'),  Ernest  Ange.    French- painter 1843    . 

Dulaure  (dii'for'),  Jules  Armand  Stanislas.    French  statesman 1798-1881. 

Du  Fay  (dii  fa'),  Charles  Francois  de  Cisternay.    French  electrician. . .  .1698-1739. 

Dull,  Alexander.     Scottish  missionary  in  India 1806—1878. 

Dufierin  (diifer-in),  Frederick  Temple  Hamilton  Blackwood,  Earl  of. 

English  statesman.    Governor  general  of  Canada 1826    . 

Dufour  (dii'foor'),  Guillaume  Henri.    Swiss  general 1787—1875. 

Dufour,  Valentin  Charles.    French  archaeologist 1826    . 

Dufrenoy  (dii'frS'nwit'),  Adelaide,  born  Gillette-Billet.    French  poetess.  1765— 1825. 

Dufrasny  (dii'fra'ne'),  Charles  Riviere.    French  dramatist 1648 — 1724. 

Dugdale  (dug'dal),  AVilliam,  Sir.    English  antiquary 1605—1686. 

Dughet  (dii'ga'),  Gaspard.    Le  Guaspre.    Fr.  lands,  painter  at  Rome..  1G14 — 1675. 

Duguay-Trouln  (dii'ga'-troo'aN'),  Renii.    French  admiral 1673—1736. 

Du  Guesclln  (dii  ga'klaN'),  Bertrand.     Constable  of  France 1320T-1380. 

Duhamei  (dii'S/mel'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  natural  philosopher 1624 — 1706. 

Duhamel,  Jean  Marie  Constant.     French  mathematician 1797 — 1872. 

Diihrlng  (dii'ring),  Eugeu  Carl.     German  philosoplier 1833    . 

Dujardln  (du'zhar'daN'),  F(51ix.     French  naturalist 1801—1860. 

Du  Jardin,  Karel.    Dutch  painter 16257-1678. 

Dulaure  (dii'lor'),  Jacques  Antoine.     French  historian 1755—1835. 

DuUacrt  (dra'art),  Heinman.     Dutch  painter 1C3G— 1GS4. 

Duller  (dool'er),  Eduard.     German  historian  and  poet 1809—1853. 

Dumanoir  (dU'mii'nwar'),  Philippe  Francois  Pinel.     French  dramatist.  .1806-1865. 

Dumarsals  (dii'mar'sa'),  C6sar  Chesneau.     French  grammarian 1676-1756. 

Dumas  (dii'ma'),  Alexandre.     French  novelist  and  dramatist 1802 — 1870. 

Dumas,  Alexandre.    Son  of  preceding.    Frencli  dramatist  and  novelist.  .1824—1895. 

Du   Maurler  (dii  mo're-S'),  Georges  Louis  PalmeUa  Busson.     French 

artist  in  England.    ^London  Punch.] 1834—1896. 

Dumeril  (dii'mS'rel'),  Andre  Marie  Constant.     French  naturalist 1774—1860. 

Dumesnil  (dli'mu'nel'),  Marie  Fran^oise.     French  actress 1711—1803? 

Dumichen  (dii'me-Ken),  Johannes.     German  Egyptologist 1833    . 

Dummler  (diim'ler),"Ernst  Ludwig.     German  historian 1830    . 

Dumont  (dli'moNf),  Augustin  Alexandre.     French  sculptor 1801 — 1884. 

Dumont,  Pierre  Etienne  Louis.     Swiss  scliolar  and  sec.  of  Bentham 1759 — 1829. 

Dumont  d'Urville  (-diir'vel'),  Jules  Siibastien  CiJsar.     Fr.  navigator..  .1790— 1842^ 

Dnmoulln  (dii'moo'lSN'),  Charles.    French  jurist 1500—1566. 

Dumourlez  (dii'moo're-a'),  Charles  Francois.    French  general 1739—1823. 

Dunbar  (dun-bar'),  William.     Scottish  poet 1465T-1530 ' 

Duncan  (dunk'an)  I.    King  of  Scotland,  murdered  by  Macbeth 1040. 

Duncan,  Adam,"  Viscount  JDuncan  of  Camperdown.     British  admiral 1731—1804. 

Duncker  (dSSn'ker),  Maximilian  Wolfgang.     German  liistorian 1811—1886. 

Dundas  (dun-dSss'),  Henry,  Viscount  Melville.     British  statesman 1742 — 1811. 

Dundee  (dun-dee').  Viscount.     See  Graham,  John. 

Dundonald    (dun-d5n'ald),  Thomas  Cochrane,  tenth    earl    of.     Lord 

Cochrane.    Englisiradmiral 1775-1860. 

DungUson  (diing'glT-son),  Robley.     Amer.  phys.  and  medical  writer. .  .1798—1869. 

Dunkln  (dunk'in),  Edward.     English  astronomer 1821     . . 

Dunmore  (dun'mor),  John  Murray,  fourth  earl.    Governor  of  Virginia.  .1732—1809. 

Dunning  (diin'ing),  John,  first  Baron  Ashburton.     English  lawyer 1731 — 1783. 

Dunois,  de  (deh  du'nwa'),  Jean,  Count.   The  Bastard  of  Orleans.  French 

commander,  and  one  of  the  national  heroes  of  France 1402 — 1468. 

Duns   Scotus  (diinz  sko'tiiB),  Joannes.     The  Subtle  Doctor.     Scottish 

scholastic  theologian 1265?-1308. 

Donstan  (dan'st.an),  Saint.    Archbishop  of  Canterbury 924 —  988. 

Dunster  (diin'ster),  Henry.     First  president  of  Harvard  College 1659. 

Diintzer  (diint'ser),  Johann  Heinrich  Josef.     German  philologist 1813    . 

Dupanloup  (dii'p5N'Ioo'),  Felix  Antoine  Philibert.    French  prelate 1802—1878. 

Duperr6  (dii'pa'ra'),  Victor  Guy,  Baron.     French  admiral 1775 — 1846. 

Duperrey  (dii'pa'ra'),  Louis  Isidore.     French  hydrographer 1786 — 1865- 

Duperron  (dii'pa'roN'),  Jacques  Davy.     French  cardinal 1556 — 1618. 

Dupetlt-Thouars  (dii'pte'-too'ar'),  Louis  Marie  Aubert.   Fr.  botanist.  .1758 — 1831. 

Dupin  (dii'pSN'),  Jean  Henri.     French  dramatic  author 1791 — 1887. 

Duplets  (dii'pla'),  Joseph  Francois,  Marquis.    French  governor  in  India.  1697 — 1764. 

Duplessis  (dii'pla'se'),  Georges  Gratet.     French  art  historian 1834    . 

DuplessiS,  Joseph  Silfrein.     French  painter 1725 — 1802. 

Du  Plessis  Mornay.    See  Mornay. 

Duploye  (dii'plwa'ya'),  Emile.     French  stenog.     [Dnploye  method.]. ..1S3S    . 

Duponceau,  (du-p5n'so  ;  Fr.pron.  dii'poN'so'),  Peter  Stephen,  originally 

Pierre  Etienne.    American  lawyer  and  scholar 1760 — 1844. 

Dupont  (du-p5nt'),  Samuel  Francis.     American  rear  admiral 1803 — 1865. 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  (dii'poN'  deh  neh-moor'),  Pierre  Samuel.  Grand- 
father of  Samuel  Francis  Dupont.  ~  French  political  economist 1739 — 1817. 

Duprez  (dii'pra'),  Gilbert  Louis.     French  vocali?i 1806—1896. 

Dupuls  (dii'pwe'),  Charles  Frangois.    French  philosopher 1742 — 1809. 

Dupnytren  (dii'pwe'troN'),  Guillaume,  Baron.    Tr.ench  anatomist 1777 — 1835. 

Duciuesne  (dii'kan'),  Abraham.    French  naval  c'limander 1610 — 1688. 

Duquesne  de  MennevUle   (-deh  men'e-vel')  M  arquis.     Governor  of 

New  France ~. ~ •- 18th  century. 

Duquesnoy  (dii'ka'nwa'),  Francois.     Flemish  sCdlptor 1594 — 1646. 

Duran  (doo-ran'),  Don  Agustin.     Spanisli  autlior 1789 — 1862. 

Durand  (dii'roN'),  Alice  Marie  Celeste.    (Henri  Greville.)   Fr.  authoress.  1842    . 

Durand  (du-rSnd'),  Asher  Brown.     American  painter  and  engraver 1796 — 1886. 

Durand,  Cyrus.     American  engraver 1787 — 1868. 

Durand  (diVroN'),  Jean  Nicolas  Louis.     French  architect 1760 — 1834- 

Durant  (du-rSnf),  Henry  Fowle.     Founder  of  S7eUcsley  College 1823—1881. 

Durante  (doo-ran'ta),  Francesco.     Italian  coni' oser  of  sacred  music 1693 — 1755. 

Diirer  (dii'rer),  Albrecht  or  Albert.     German  painter  and  engraver 1471 — 1528. 

Duret  (dii'ra'),  Prancisque.    French  sculptor '. . .  .1804 — 1865. 

D'Urfey  (dfir'fT),  Thomas.     English  poet  and  dramatist 1653—1723. 

Duringsfeld,  von  (fon  dii'rings-felt),  Ida.     German  authoress 1815 — 1876. 

Duroc  (dii'rok'),  Gerard  Christophe  Michel,  Duke   of  Friuli.     French 

general 1772—1813. 

Duruy  (dii'rii-e'),  Jean  Victor.    Fr.  historian  and  minister  of  education. 1811 — 1894. 

Dushlnski  (doo-shen'skee),  Henry  Francois.     Polish  historian 1817    - — . 

Dn  Sommerard  (dii  som'rar'),  Alexandre.     French  archaeologist 1779 — 1842. 

Dussek  (doos'ek),  Jan  Ladislav.    Bohemian  musical  composer 1761 — 1812. 

Dustin  (du.s'tin),  Hannah.     American  heroine 1660    ■. 

Dutrochet  (dli'tro'sha'),  Ken^  Joachim  Henri.    French  physiologist 1776—1847. 

Duvalr  (dii'var'),  Guillaume.     French  moralist  and  writer 1556 — 1621. 

Duval  (dii'val'),  Alexandre  Vincent  Pineu.     French  dramatist 1767 — 1842. 

Duvancel  (dii'vo'sSI'),  Alfred.     French  naturalist 1792—1824. 

Dnvergier    de   Hauranne   (dii'ver'zhe-a'  deh  o'ran'),   Jean.     French 

Jansenist  theologian 1581 — 1643. 

Duvergler  de  Hauranne,  Prosper.     French  statesman  and  writer 1798 — 1881. 

Daveyrier  (dli'va're-a'),  Honore  Nicolas  Marie,  Baron.    French  author.  1753 — 1839. 

Duvolsin  (dii' vwii'zaN'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  theologian 1744 — 1813. 

Duycklnck  (di'kingk).  Evert  Augustus.  American  writer.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother,  George  Long  Duyckinck,  he  prepared  the  "  Cy- 
clopedia of  American  Literature  " 1816—1878. 


a,  e,  I,  5,  5,  long ;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged ;  S,  e,  T,  5,  u,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  oiscure  (see  remark,  p.  171^ ;  far,  fall ;  thSre,  term ;  f6r,  food,  foot ;  ffirl ;  ow  as  in  cow  ;  ch  as  hi  .jhins 
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1837 


Born. 

Dnyse,  van  (vau  doi'zeh),  Prudens.     Flemish  poet 1804- 

Dvorak  (dvo-ritk'),  Pan  Antonin.     Bohemiau  musitiau 1841 

Ovorsky  (dvor'skee),  Fraus.     Bohemiau  historian 1839 

Dwight  (dwit),  John  Sullivan.     American  musical  critic 1813- 

Dwlght,  Timothy.     American  divine.     President  of  Yale  College 1752- 

Swlght,   Timothy.     Grandson   of  preceding.     American   educationist. 

President  of  Yale  University 1828 

Dyce  (dice),  Alexander.     Scottish  editor  and  scholar.     ^Shakespeare.] .  .lldS- 

Dyce,  William.     Scotch  historical  painter 1806- 

Dyck,  or  Dijk,  van  (van  dik'),  Philip.     Dutch  painter 1680- 

Dyer  (di'er),  George.     English  scholar  and  author 1755- 

Dyer  (di'er)  or  Dyar  (dl'ar),  Mary.     A  Quaker  martyr,  hanged  on  Bos- 
ton Common ~. 

Dyer,  Wiiliam  Turner  Thistleton.     English  botanist 1843 

Dymond  (di'moud),  Jonathan.    English  Quaker  writer  and  moralist 1796- 


Died 

-1859, 


-1893. 

-1817, 


-1869, 
-1864, 
-1752. 
-1841 

1660, 

■1828! 


E. 

Eachard  (Sch'ard),  John.     English  divine 1636  ?-1697. 

Eadmer  (Id'mer)  or  Edmer.     English  monk  and  historian 1124. 

Eads  (eedz),  James  Buchanan.     American  engineer 1820 — 1887. 

Earle  (erl),  Pliny.     American  inventor 1762—1832. 

Earlom  (erl'om),  Richard.    English  engraver 1743  ?-1822. 

Early  (erl'i ),  Jubal  Anderson.     Confederate  general 1816—1894. 

Eastlake  (eest'lak),  Charles  Locke,  Sir.     English  painter  and  art  critic .  1793—1865. 

Eaton  (ee'ton),  Amos.     American  naturalist 1776 — 1842. 

Eaton,  William.     American  soldier.     Consul  at  Tunis 1764—1811. 

Ebeling  (a'bel-ing),  Adolf.     German  writer  and  journalist 1827    . 

Ebellng,  Christoph  Daniel.     German  geographer  and  historian 1741—1817. 

Ebelmen  (a'bel'mSN'),  Jacques  Joseph.     French  chemist 1814—1852. 

Eber  (a'bgr),  Paul.     German  Protestant  divine  and  Hebraist 1511    . 

Eberhard  (a'ber-hart  or  Sb'er-hart),  Johann  August.  German  philoso- 
pher and  writer .". 1739—1809. 

Ebers  (^'bers),  Georg  Moritz.    German  Egyptologist  and  novelist 1837    . 

Ebert  (a'bert),  Friedrich  Adolf.     German  bibliographer 1791—1834. 

Ebl6  (Sb'la'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  general 1758—1812. 

Ebner  von  Esohenbaoh  (SVuer  f  on  esh'en-baK),  Marie,  Baroness,  born 

Countess  Dubsky.     Austrian  novelist .". 1830    . 

Ecchellensls  (ek-el-len'sis),  Abraham.     Maronite  orientalist 1664. 

Echenlque  (S-chS-nee'ka),  Jos6  Rufino.     Peruvian  soldier 1808—1879. 

Eckermann  (ek'er-mau),  Johann  Peter.     German  author 1792—1854. 

Eckersberg  (5k'ers-bero),  Christoffer  Vilhelm.    Danish  painter 1783—1853. 

Eckf ord  (ek'f ord),  Henry.     American  shipbuilder 1775—1832. 

Eckhart  (gk'hiirt),  Meister  (master).     Father  of  German  mysticism 1260  ;-1327. 

Eckhart,  von  (fon  ek'hart),  or  Eccard  (Sk'kart),  Johann  Georg.  Ger- 
man historian 1664 — 1730. 

Eckhel  (Sk'hel),  Joseph  Hilarius.    Austrian  numismatist 1737 — 1798. 

Eckhot  (Sk'hof),  Hans  Konrad  Dietrich.  The  German  Roscius.  Ger- 
man actor 1720—1778. 

Eckstein  (ek'stin),  Ernst.     German  novelist  and  humorist 1845    . 

Edellnck  (a'deh-link),  Gerard.     Flemish  engraver  in  France 1640—1707. 

Eden,  Richard?    English  writer  on  travels 1521  ?-1576. 

Edes  (edz),  Benjamin.    American  journalist  and  patriot 1732 — 1803. 

Edes,  Henry  Herbert.     American  antiquarian 1849    . 

Edgeworth  (ej'worth),  Maria.    English  novelist 1767—1849. 

Edhem  Pasha  (ed-hem'  pa-sha').     Turkish  statesman 1823—1893. 

Edison  (§d'I-son),  Thomas  Alva.     American  electrician  and  inventor. .  .1847    . 

Edmund,  or  liadinand  (Sd'mund),  n.  Ironside.  King  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  981 T-1016. 

Edmund,  Saint,  or  Edmund  Rich.     Archbishop  of  Canterbury 1170?-1240. 

Edmunds  (Sd'mundz),  George  Franklin.     Am.  lawyer  and  statesman.  ..1828    . 

Edrlsl  (ed-ree'zee)  or  Idrlsi.    Arabian  geographer 1090 — 1164? 

Edward  (Sd'ward).     The  lUartyr.     King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 963  ?-  978  ? 

Edward,  or  Eadward,  m.     The  Confessor.    King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons .  1004  ?-1066. 

Edward  I.     Longshanks.    King  of  England 1239—1307. 

Edward  II.     King  of  England.     Lost  the  battle  of  Bannockbum 1284—1327. 

Edward   III.     King  of  England.     Gained  the  battle  of  Cr^cy,  1346 1312—1377. 

Edward  IV.     King  of  England.     [  War  of  tU  Roses.] 1442—1483. 

Edward  V.     King  of  England.    Supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the 

Tower 1470—1483. 

Edward  VI.    King  of  England.    Son  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Jane  Seymour.  1537— 1553. 

Edward.     The  Black  Prince.     Prince  of  Wales 1330—1376. 

Edward,  Thomas.     EngUsh  naturalist 1814    . 

Edwardes  (ed'wardz),  Herbert  Benjamin,  Sir.    English  general  in  India.  1819— 1868. 

Edwards  (Sd'wardz),  Alphonse  Milne.     French  naturalist 1835    . 

Edwards,  Amelia  Blandf ord.     EngUsh  novelist  and  Egyptologist 1831 — 1892. 

Edwards,  George.     English  ornithologist 1694—1773. 

Edwards,  Henri  Milne.     See  Milne-Edwabds. 

Edwards,  Jonathan.     American  divine  and  metaphysician 1703 — 1758. 

Edwards,  Jonathan.    So7i  of  preceding.    Am.  theol.  and  metaphysician .  1745 — 1801. 

Edwards,  Matilda  Barbara  Betham.     English  novelist 1836    . 

Edwin.     King  of  Northumbria 585  ?-  033. 

EeckllOUt,_van  den  (van  den  ak'howt),  Gerbrand.    Dutch  painter 1621 — 1674. 

Eekhoud  (ak'hout),  Georges.     Belgian  poet  and  novelist 1854    . 

Eflen,  van  (van  ef 'en),  Justus.    Dutch  writer 1684 — 1735. 

Egbert  (§g'bert).     'The  Great.     King  of  West  Saxons 775  ?-  839. 

Egede  (§g'eh-deh),  Hans.     Danish  missionary  to  Greenland 1686 — 1758. 

Egerton  (Sj'er-ton),  Francis  Leveson  Gower,  Earl  of  EUesmere.  Eng- 
lish statesmaii  and  author 1800 — 18.57. 

Egerton,  Thomas,  Baron  of  EUesmere.     Lord  chancellor  of  England..  .1540?-1617. 

Eggleston  (§g''lz-ton),  Edward.     American  author 1837    . 

Eginhard    (eg'ln-hard)   or  Einhart   (in'hart).     German  secretary,  and 

biographer  of  Charlemagne 771  ?-  844. 

Egleston  (Sg"lz-ton),  Thomas.     American  mining  engineer 1832    . 

Egmont  (eg'moN'),  Lamoral,  Count  of.     Flemish  soldier  and  statesman. 1522 — 1568. 

Egnazio  (Sn-yat'se-o).     Giovanni  Batiista  Cipelli.    Venetian  orator. . . .  1473 ?-1553. 

Ehrenberg  (a'ren-bera').  Christian  Gottfried.     German  naturalist 1795 — 1876. 

Ehrensvard  (a'rgn-sverd),  Karl  August,  Count  of.    Swed.  field  marshal .  1710 — 1772. 

Ehret  (a'rSt),  Georg  Dionysius.     German  painter  of  plants 1710 — 1770. 

Eichberg  (ik'berg),  Julius.     German-American  musician 1824 — 1893. 

Eichendorf,  von  (fon  i'Kgn-dorf),  Joseph  Karl  Benedict,  Baron.  Ger- 
man poet,  novelist,  and  dramatist 1788 — 1857. 

Elchhorn  (iK'horn),  Johann  Gottfried.     German  Biblical  critic 1752—1827. 

Eicliwald  (iK'wiilt),  Karl  Ednard.     Russian  naturalist 1795-1876. 

EidlitZ  (id'lits),  Leopold.     Boliemian  arcliitect 1823    . 

Eiffel  (gf'fSl'),  Alexandre  Gustave.    Fr.  engineer.    [The  Eiffel  Tower.]. iSS2    . 

Eimmart  (im'art),  Georg  Christoph.     German  astronomer 1638-1705. 

Eisenhart  (i'zen-harf),  Johann  Friedrich.     German  jurist 1720 — 1783. 

Eldon  (el'don)!'  John  Scott,  Earl  of.     Lord  chancellor  of  England 1751—1838. 
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Born.    Died. 
Elgin  (61'giu),  James  Bruce,  Earl  of.     British  itatesman.    Governor 

general  of  Canada ^ 1811 — 1863. 

Elgin,  Thomas  Bruce,  Earl  of.   Father  of  James  Bruce.   British  diplo- 
matist.    iElgin  marbles.] 1760—1841. 

Ellas  Levita  (e-li'as  le-vi'ta).      Properly  Eliali  ben  Ascher  ha  Levi. 

Jewish  Hebraist"in  Germany 1472—1549. 

£lie  de  Beaumont  (S'le'  deh  bo'moN'),  Jean  Baptiste  Armand  Louis 

LiSonce.     French  geologist 1798-1874. 

Eliot  (Sl'i-ot),  Charles  William.     American  educator.     Pres.  of  Harvard 

University 18S4    . 

Eliot,  George,  pseud.    True  name  Mary  Ann  Evans  {Lewes)  {Cross). 

English  authoress 1819—1880. 

Eliot,  John,  Sir.     English  statesman  and  orator 1592 — 1G32. 

Eliot,  John.     Apostle  of  the  Indians.     American  clergyman 1604 — 1690. 

Eliott,  George  Augustus,  Baron  Heathfield  of  Gibraltar.     Brit,  general.  1717 — 17U0. 
Elisabeth  (e-llz'a-beth),  Pauline  Ottilie  Luise,  born  Princesse  de  Wied. 

Queen  of  Roumania 1843    . 

Elizabeth.     Queen  of  England 1533-1603. 

Elizabeth-Petrovna  (-pS-trov'na).     Empress  of  Russia 1709 — 1762. 

Ellenborough  (Sl'eu-bur-uh),  Edward  Law,  Lord.    Chief  justice  of  Eng.  1750—1818. 
Ellery  (el'er-I),  William.     Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  ..1727 — 1820. 

Ellet  (Sl'et),  Charles,  Jr.     American  engineer 1810—1862. 

ElllCOtt  (el'i-kot),  Andrew.     American  astronomer 1754 — 1820. 

ElllCOtt,  Charles  John.     English  bishop  and  author 1819    . 

ElllotSOn  (Sl'i-ot-son),  John.     English  pliysician  and  writer .1791 — 1808. 

Elliott  (Sl'i-ot)'^  Charles  Loring.     American  artist 1812—1868. 

Elliott,  Ebenezer.     Corn-Law  Rhymer.     English  poet 1781-1 849. 

Elliott,  Jesse  Duncan.     American  commodore 1782 — 1845. 

Ellis  (§l'is),  Alexander  John.    English  philologist 1814—1890. 

Ellis,  George.    English  miscellaneous  writer 1753 — 1815. 

Ellis,  George  Edward.     American  clergyman  and  historian 1814 — 1894. 

Ellis,  Sarah  Stickney,  Mrs.    English  authoress 1812—1872. 

Ellsworth  (elz'worth),  Oliver.     American  jurist  and  statesman 1745 — 1807. 

Ellwood  (el'w66d)",  Tliomas.   English  Quaker  writer.    Reader  to  Milton. 1039 — 1713. 

Elmes  (elmz),  Harvey  Lonsdale.    English  architect.. 1813 — 1847. 

Elmsley  (elmz'li),  Peter.    English  critic  and  classical  scholar 1773 — 1825. 

Elphinston  (Sl'fin-ston),  James.     Scottish  grammarian 1721 — 1809. 

Elphinstone,  Mountstuart.     English  statesman  and  historian 1779 — 1859. 

Elsheimer  (Slss'hi-mer),  Adam.     II  Tedesco.     German  painter 1574 — 1620. 

Elssler  (elss'ler),  Fanny.    Viennese  dancer , 1810 — 1884. 

Ely  (e'li),  Richard  Theodore.     American  political  economist 1854    . 

Elyot  (el'i-ot),  Thomas,  Sir.     English  diplomatist  and  lexicographer 1490?  1546. 

Elze  (Slt'seh),  Carl  Friedrich.    German  poet  and  Shakespearean  scholar.  1821    . 

Elzevir  (el'zeh-vir),  Bonaventure  (born  1583,  died  1652?),  son,  and  Abra- 
ham (born  1592,  died  1652),  grandson,  of  Louis.    Dutch  printers  at 

Leyden,  of  exquisite  editions  of  the  classics. 
Elzevir,  Louis.      {Dutch  Elzevler  or  Elsevier,  el'zch-veer.)    Dutch 

printer  at  Leyden ~. 1540?-1617. 

Emanuel  (em-an'u-el).     {Port.  Manoel,  ma-no-el'.)     The  Great,  or  the 

Happy.     King  of  Portugal 1469—1521. 

Embury  (em'ber-i),  Philip.     First  Methodist  minister  in  America 1729 — 1775. 

fimerlo-Davld"(am'rek'-da'ved'),  Toussaint  Bernard.   Fr.  archaeologist .  1755 — 1 839. 

EmersOB  (Sm'er-son),  George  Barrell.     American  educationist 1797—1881. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo.     American  essayist  and  philosopher 1803 — 1882. 

Emilio  (a-mee'le-o),  Paolo.    {Lot.  Pau'lus  .Slmil'ius.)    Ital.  historian.  1460  ?-1529. 

Emmerton  (em'er-ton),  James  Arthur.    American  genealogist. 1834    . 

Emmet  (em'et), "Robert.     Irish  insurrectionist 1778 — 1803. 

Emmons  (Em'onz),  Samuel  Franklin.     American  geologist 1841    . 

Empedocles  (em-ped'o-kleez).     Greek  philosopher fl.  B.  c.  444? 

EnambUC,  d'  (da'noN'bUk'),  Pierre  Vandrosques,  Diel  d'.     Founder  of 

French  colonies  in  the  West  Indies 1585 — 1636. 

Encke  (enk'eh),  Johann  Franz.     German  astronomer 1791 — 1 865. 

EndlCOtt  (SuMi-kot),  John.    Colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts. ....  ..1588 '-1065. 

Endlicher  (Snt'liK-er),  Stephan  Ladislaus.     Himgarian  botanist 1S04 — 1849. 

Enf antln  (oN'f  oN'tSk'),  Barth^lemy  Prosper.    French  socialist 1796—1864. 

Enfield  (Sn'feeld),  William.     English  clergyman  and  scholar 1741 — 1797. 

Engelbrechtsen  (eng'el-brSKt-sen),  Cornells.     Dutch  painter 1468—1533. 

Enghien,  d'  (doN'gSN'),  Louis  .^ntoine  Henri  de  Bourbou-Cond6,  Due. 

French  prince.     Executed  by  order  of  Napoleon  1 1772 — 1804. 

English  (ing'glish),  Thomas  Dunn.     American  author.     [_Ben  Bolt.] . . .  1819    . 

Enneklng  (en'ek-ing),  John  Joseph.     American  artist 1841    . 

Ennius  (en'I-us),  Quintus.     Roman  poet b.  c.  239  ?-  169. 

Entrecasteaux,  d'    (doNtr'kas'to'),  Antoine  Joseph  Raymond  Bruni, 

French  admiral  and  explorer 1737 — 1793. 

Enzlna  or  Enclna,  de  la  (da  la  en-thee'na),  Juan.     Spanish  poet 1446  ?-1516  ? 

Eon  de  Beaumont,  d'  (da'oN'  deh  bo'moN'),  Charles   Genevieve  Louis 

Auguste  Andre  Timoth^e.     Chevalier  d'Mon.    French  diplomatist.  1728 — 1810. 

EotV'ds  (a'ot-vosh),  Josef,  Baron.     Hungarian  statesman  and  writer 1813 — 1871. 

Epaminondas  (e-pam-i-non'das).     Theban  statesman  and  general,  .b.  c.  418?-  362. 

{jp^e,  de  r  (deh  la'pa'),  Charles  Micliel.     French  philanthropist 1712—1789. 

EplCtetUS  (ep-ik-te'tus).    Roman  Stoic  philosopher 60 —  120 ? 

Epicurus  (ep-T-ku'rus).    Greek  philosopher.     [^Epicurean  school.]. 's.c.  342 — 270. 

Epimenides  (ep-I-mSn'i-deez).     Cretan  poet  and  philosopher fi.  b.  c.  600? 

Eplnay,  d'  (dS'pe'na'),  Louise   Florence  Petronille  de  la  Live.     French 

authoress 1725 — 1783. 

Eplscopius  (ep-is-ko'pt-us),  Simon.     Bischop.     Dutch  theologian 1583 — 1643. 

£rard  (a'rar'),  Si5bastien.    French  manufacturer  of  musical  instruments.  1752 — 1831. 

Erasmus  (e-rSz'miis),  Desiderius.     Dutch  scholar 1467 — 1536. 

Eratosthenes  (Sr-a-tos'the-neez).    Greek  geometer  and  astronomer.  B.  c.  276 —  196. 
ErcUla  y  Zuniga,  de  (da  er-theel'ya  e  thoon'ye-ga),  Alonzo.     Spanish 

poet.     \_La  Araucana.] , 1533—1595. 

Erckmann-Chatrian  (Srk'miin-sha'tre'oN')  Emile  Erckmann  (b.  1822), 

Alexandre  Chatrian  (b.  1826,  ri.  1890).     French  literary  collaborators. 

Erdmann  (ert'miin),  Johann  Eduard.     German  philosopher 1805 — 1892. 

Erdmann,  Otto  Linne.    German  chemist 1804 — 1869. 

Eric  (§r'Ik).     The  Red.     Scandinavian  navigator,  reputed  discoverer  of 

America,  and  colonizer  of  Greenland fl.  1000. 

Eric  XIV.     King  of  Sweden.     S»n  of  Gustavus  Vasa 1533—1577. 

Erlcelra  (a-re-sa'e-ra).     See  Xavier  de  Menezks,  Francisco. 

Ericsson  (Sr'Tk-sgn),  John.  Swedish  engineer  and  inventor  in  America .  1803 — 1889. 

Erigena  (e-rTj'e-na),  Joannes  Scotus.     Irish-Scotch  philosopher 875. 

Erlach,  d'  (der'lak'),  Je.an  Louis.     Swiss  general.    Marsh.il  of  Prance.  .1595 — 1050. 

Erman  (Sr'miin),  Georg  Adolph.    German  physicist If 06 — 1S77. 

Ernestl  (5r-nSs'tee),  Johann  August.     Ger.  tlieologian  and  philologist .  .1707 — 1781. 

Ernst  (ernst),  Heinrich  Wilhelm.     German  musician It^l4 — 1865. 

Ernst  August  (Smst  ow'gSost).     King  of  Hanover 1771 — 1851. 

Erpe'nlus  or  Erpen,  van  (viin  er'pen),  Thomas.    Dutch  orientalist.  ..  .1584 — 1024. 

Errard  (a'rar'),  Chiirles.     French  paTnter  and  architect 1606 — 1689. 

Ersch  (8rsh),  Johann  Samuel.     German  cyclopedist 176C— 1828. 

Erskine  (er'skin),  Ebenezer.     Scottish  theologian 16S0— 1754. 

Eraklne,  Tliomas,  Baron.    Lord  chancellor  of  England 1750 — 1823. 
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Born.    Died. 

Ersleben  (erks'Ia-ben),  Johann  Christian  Polycarp.    Ger.  naturalist 1744—1777. 

Esoalante,  d'  (des-kii-lan'tS),  Juan.     Officer  under  Cortes  in  Mexico... 1519. 

Eschenbach,  von  (fon  esh'gn-baK),  Wolfram.     German  minnesinger. .. 1216? 

EsGhenmayer,  von  (fon  esh'en-nu'er),  Adam  Karl  August.     German 

philosopher,  uietapliysician,  and  niystic 1768 — 1852. 

Escobar  y  IVIendOZa  (es-ko-bar'  e  mSn-do'tha),  Antonio.  Spanish  casu- 
ist and  Jesuit 15S9— 1CG9. 

EscobedO  (es-ko-ba'do),  Mariano.     Mexican  soldier 1828    . 

EscoiC[UiZ  (es-ko-e-keeth'),  Don  Juan.      Spanish  statesman 1762 — 1820. 

Escosura,  de  la  (da  la-es-ko-soo'ra),  Don  Patricio.     Spanish  politician 

and  author 1807—1878. 

Escott  (es'kgt),  Thomas  Hay  Sweet.     English  writer  and  editor 1844    . 

Esmenard  (is'meh-niir'),  Josepli  Alphonse.     French  poet 17G9— 1811. 

Espagne,  d'  (des'pan'),  Jean.    French  Protestant  theologian 1591 — 1659. 

Espana,  de  (da  es-pan'ya),  Don  Carlos  Jos(;  Enrique,  Count.     Sp.  gen.  .1775 — 1839. 

Espartero   (es-par-ta'ro),   Joaquin  Baldomero.     Duke   de   la  Vittoria. 

Spanish  general  and  statesman 1793—1879. 

Espejo,  de  (da  es-pa'no),  Antonio.    Spanish  traveler.    Discoverer  of  New 

Mexico fi.  1583. 

Esplnasse,  de  1'  (deh  les'pe'nass'),  or  LesplnaSSe,  de,  Julie  Jeanne 

iileonore.     French  lady,  remarkable  for  social  accomplishments 1732 — 1776. 

Esplnel  (es-pe-nel'),  Vincente.     Spanish  poet  and  novelist 1544 — 1634. 

Espinosa,  de  (da  es-pe-no'sa),  Don  Diego.     Spanish  cardinal 1502 — 1572. 

Espr^mesnll,  d'  (da'pra'ma'nel'),  Jean  Jacques  Duval.    Fr.  politician.  .1746 — 1794. 

Espronceda,  de  (da  gs-pron-tha'oa),  Jos6.    Spanish  poet 1810—1842. 

ESQLUirol  (es'ke'rol'),  Jean  Etienne  Dominique.    French  physician 1772 — 1840. 

Esqulros  (es'ke'ross'),  Henri  Alphonse.     French  writer 1814 — 1876. 

Ess,  van  (van  es),  Leander.  Originally  Johann  Heinrieh.  German  Bo- 
man  Catholic  theologian 1772 — 1847. 

Essen  (Ss'en),  Hans  Henrik,  Count.    Swedish  field  marshal 1755—1824. 

Essex   (Ss'seks),  Robert  Devereux,  second  earl  of.     Earl  marshal   of 

England.     Favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     Executed 1567 — 1601. 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  third  earl  of.    Parliamentary  general 1591 — 1646. 

Essex,  Walter  Devereux,  first  earl  of.    English  statesman  and  general .  .1541 7-1576. 

Estaing,  d'  (des'tSN'),  Charles  Hector,  Count.    French  admiral 1729—1794. 

Este  (Ss'ta).     A  princely  house  of  Italy,  famous  from  the  10th  century. 

Este,  Alberto  Azzo  II.  Italian  prince  (b.  996,  d.  1097),  who  married  Ku- 
nigunde,  a  princess  of  the  Bav.  house  of  Guelpli.  Their  son,  Guelph 
IV.,  is  tlie  ancestor  of  the  royal  line  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover. 

Este,  d'  (des'ta),  Azzo  V.,  Marquis.     Founder  of  the  Estes  of  Ferrara. . 1192. 

Esterhazy  (Ss-ter-ha'ze).  {Hung.  Eszterh^zy.)  Noble  family  of  Hun- 
gary, distinguished  for  wealth.    First  mentioned  in  1238. 

Esterhazy  de  G^antha  (es'ter-ha'ze  da  ga-lan'ta),  Paul  (Pavel).  Gov- 
ernor general  of  Hungary 1635 — 1713. 

Estienne  (S'tySn').     See  liTiEKNE. 

Estrades,  d'  (des'tr.^d'),  Godefroi,  Comte.     Fr.  general  and  statesman ..  1607— 168C. 

Estr^es,  d'  (des'trS'),  Victor  Marie,  Due.    French  admiral 1660—1737. 

£tainpes,  d'  (da'toNp'),  Anne   de  Pisseleu,  Duchess.     Mistress  of  Fran- 

cis  I.  of  France 1508—1576. 

Etex  (S'teks'),  Antoine.     French  sculptor  and  arcliitectural  designer..  .1808 — 1888. 

Bthelbald  or  ^thelbald  (eth'el-bald).     King  of  Wessex 860. 

Eiiielbert  (5th'ei-bert),  .ffithelberht,  or  iEdilberct.    King  of  Kent ...  552  ?-  016. 

Ethelbert.    King  of  the  West  Saxons 86C. 

Ethelred  (etl/el-red),  or  ^Jthelred,  I.    King  of  the  West  Saxons 871. 

Ethelred  II.     T/ie  Unready.     King  of  England 968—1016. 

EthelWUll  (eth'el-w661f),  .Slthelwulf,   or  AthuU.     King  of  the  West 

Saxons 858. 

Elherege  (eth'er-ej)  or  Etherldge,  George,  Sir.     Eng.  comic  author..  1635 ?-l 691. 

£tienne  (S'ty-en'),  Charles  Guillaume.      French  writer 1777—1845. 

£tlenne  or  Estienne,  Henry.     Head  of  a  remarkable  French  family  of 

printers  and  scholars 1460  ?-1520. 

Etienne  or  Estienne,  Henry.     Son  of  preceding.     French  printer  and 

author 1528—1598. 

Etienne  or  Estienne,  Robert.     Brother  of  preceding.    French  printer 

and  scholar 1503—1559. 

EttmuUer  (et'mul'er),  Ernst  Moritz  Ludwig.     German  philologist 1802—1877. 

Etty  (et'i ),  Williani.     English  painter 1787—1849. 

Euclid  (yoo'klid)  of  Alexandria.    (Lat.  EucU'des.)   Greek  geometrician  fl.  b.  c.  300. 

Euclid  of  Megara.    Greek  philosopher B.  c.  440  ?  

Eudocia  (yoo-do'shl-a).     Roman  empress 394  ?-  461  ? 

EudOXUB  (yoo-d5ks'us)  of  Cnidus  (ni'dus).     Greek  astronomer B,  c.  409?-  356? 

Eugene  (yoo-jeen'),  Prince,  of  Savoy.  (Fr.  Eugene,  uh'zhan' ;  Fran- 
cois Eugene  de  Savoie-Carignan. )     Austrian  general 1663 — 1736. 

Eugenie  (ch'zha'neO,  or  Eugenie  Slarie  de  Olontijo  de  Quzman. 

Empress  of  the  French.     Wife  of  Napoleon  III 1826    -. 

EugeniUB  (yoo-je'ni-us)  IV.,  Gabriele  Condolmieri.    Pope 1383-1447. 

Euler  (yoo'ler ;  Ger.  pron.  oiler),  Leonhard.     Swiss  mathematician 1707 — 1783. 

Euripides  (yoo-rip'T-deez).     Athenian  tragic  poet B.  c.  480 —  406. 

Eusebius  (yoo-see'bi-us),  Pam'phili.    Bishop  of  C^sarea.    Eccles.  hist..  260?- 339? 

Eustachi  (S-oos-ta'kee),   or  Eustachio  (S-oos-ta'ke-o),   Bartolommeo. 

\L(iI.  EustachiUS.)      Italian  anatomist.     \_Eust<ichian  tuhe.'\ 1510 — 1574. 

Eustis  (yoos'tiss),  William.     American  physician  and  statesman 1753 — 1825. 

Eutropius  (yoo-tro'pi-iis),  o(- Flavius  Eutropius.    Roman  historian.. fi.  364. 

Eutyches  (yoo'tT-keez).     Greek  heresiarch 375?-  454? 

Evald  or  Ewald  (a'vald),  Johannes.     Danish  poet 1743 — 1781. 

Evans  (ev'anz),  Anthony  Walton  White.     American  civil  engineer 1817 — 1886. 

Evans,  De  Lacy,  Sir.     British  general 1787 — 1870. 

Evans,  Frederick  John  Owen.     English  hydrographer 1815 — 1885. 

Evans,  John.     English  antiquary 1823    . 

Evans,  Oliver.    American  engineer  and  inventor 1755 — 1819. 

Evans,  Thomas.     Prominent  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends 1798 — 1868. 

EvartS  (Sv'arts),  William  Maxwell.     American  lawyer  and  statesman.. 1818    . 

Evelyn  (gv'e-lTn),  John.     English  Royalist  and  author 1620—1706. 

EverdingenT  van  (van  gv'er-ding-en),  AUart.     Dutch  painter 1612—1675. 

Everett  (ev'er-et),  Alexander  Hill."   American  diplomatist  and  author.  .1792 — 1847. 

Everett,  Edward.    Brother  of  Alex.    American  orator  and  statesman. .  .1794 — 1865. 

Everts  (ev'erts),  William  Wallace.     Am.  Baptist  divine  and  writer 1814    . 

£vremond  ("avr'moN').    See  Saint-Evremond. 

Ewald,  von  (fon  a'*alt),  Georg  Heinrich  August.     German  Hebraist 

and  Biblical  critic 1803—1875. 

Ewell  (yoo'el),  Richard  Stoddert.     Confederate  lieutenant  general 1817—1872. 

Ewing  (yoo'ing),  Greville.     Scottish  divine  and  lexicographer 1767 — 1841. 

Ewing,  Juliana  Horatia  Orr.     English  writer 1842 — 1885. 

Ewing,  Thomas.     American  statesman 1789 — 1871. 

Exmouth  (eks'muth),  Edward  Pellew,  Viscount.     English  admiral 1757—1833. 

Expilly,  d'  (deks'pe'le'),  Jean  Joseph,  Abb6.     French  geographer 1719—1793. 

Eyck,  van  (viin  Ik),  Hubert.     Brother  of  Jan.     Flemish  painter 1366—1426. 

Eyck,  van,  Jan.     Jan  van  Brugge.     Flemish  painter 13907-1440. 

Eykens  or  Eyckens  (i'kens),  Pieter.     The  Elder.     Flemish  painter ...  1599— 1649. 

Eyre  (Sr),  Edward  John.    Eng.  explorer  in  Australia.    Gov.  of  Jamaica ..  1815    . 

Bytelweln  (i'tel-win),  Johann  Albrecht.     Prussian  engineer  and  writer.  1764 — 1848. 


F. 


Born.    Died. 


Faber  (f a'ber),  George  Stanley.     English  divine  and  author 1773—1854. 

Faber  (fii'ber),  Johannes  Augustanus.     The  Hammer  of  Heretics.     Ger- 
man divine 1460?-1531? 

Fabert  (fa'bgr'),  Abraham.     French  general 1599—1062. 

Fabius  (ta'bi-iis).     Quintus  Fabiiis  Maii.mus  Verrucosus.     Cunetator 

(delayer).     Roman  general.     Opponent  of  Hannibal B.  o.  203? 

Fabre  (fabr),  Marie  Jacques  Joseph  Victorin.     French  orator  and  poet.  .1785 — 1831. 
Fabre  d'^glantine  (-dS'gloN'ten'),  Philippe  Francois  Nazaire.     French 

dramatic  author  and  revolutionist 1755 — 1794. 

Fabretti  (f a-bret'tee),  Raffaello.     Italian  antiquary 1618—1700. 

Fabriano,  da  (da  fa-bre-ii'no),  Gentile.     Italian  painter 1370—1450. 

Fabricius.     Cuius  Fiibricius  Luscimis.     Rom.  gen.  and  statesman fl.  B.  c.  280. 

Fabricius  (fa-brit'se-oos),  Johann  Albrecht.     Ger.  critic  and  bibliogr. ..1668— 1736. 

Fabricius,  Johann  Christian.     Danish  entomologist 1748 — 1808. 

Fabrizio  (fiC-breet'se-o),  Girolamo.    (Lat.  Fabricius.)    Ital.  anatomist.  1537 — 1619. 

Fabroni  (fa-bro'nee),  Angelo.     Italian  biographer 1732 — 1803. 

Fabyan  or  Fabian  (fa'bt-an),  Robert.     English  chronicler 1450?-1513. 

Facciolati    (fiit-cho-lii'tee)    or    Facciolato    (fat-cho-la'to),    Giacomo. 

Italian  philologist 1682?-17G9. 

Faed  (fad),  Thomas.     Scottish  artist 1826    . 

Fagel  (f a'Hgl),  Gaspar.     Dutch  counselor  of  state 1 629—1688. 

Fagius  (fa'ge-66s),  Paul.    Bilcher.    German  reformer 1504 — 1549. 

Faguet  (f'a'ga'),  lilmile.    Frencli  author 1847    . 

FaElkrantZ  (fSl'krants),  Karl  Johann.     Swedish  landscape  painter 1774 — 1861. 

Falirenheit  (fii'ren-hit),  Gabriel  Dominik.    Ger.  physicist.    \_Thermome- 

ter.'] r 1686—1736. 

Faidherbe  (f  a'dSrb'),  Louis  L(5on  Cesar.     French  general 1818—1889. 

Faillon  (fa'yoN').  Michel  liltienne.    French  author 1799—1870. 

Fairbairn  (fSr'bSrn),  William,  Sir.     Scottish  civil  engineer 1789 — 1874. 

Fairfax  (fttr'faks),  Edward.     English  poet  and  translator 1580?-1635. 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  Lord.    English  Parliamentary  general 1612 — 1671. 

Fairfax,  Thomas,  Lord.     Brit,  nobleman  in  Va.     Friend  of  Washington. 1692 — 1782. 

FaithfuU  (fath'ful),  Emily.     English  lecturer  and  authoress 1835—1895. 

Faithome  (fa'tho'm),  William.     English  painter  and  engraver 1616—1691. 

Fajardo  or  Faxardo.     See  Saavedra  y  Fajardo,  Diego. 
Fakhr-uddin  Muhammad  Razi  (faKr-oo-deen'  mg-hSm'ad  ra'zee), 

Imam.     Mussulman  doctor 1150 — 1210. 

Falconer  (fawk'ner  or  faw'ken-er),  Hugh.     Scottish  palaeontologist 1808 — 1865. 

Falconer,  William.     Scottish  poet  and  lexicographer 1732 — 1769. 

Falconet  (fiil'ko'na'),  feienne  Maurice.     French  sculptor 1716 — 1791. 

FalCUCCl  (fal-koot'chee),  Niccolo.     Italian  physician  and  writer 1350?-1411. 

Falleri  (fii-le-a'ree),  Marino.     Doge  of  Venice 1278?-1355. 

Falk  (liilk),  Paul  Ludwig  Adalbert.     German  statesman.     \_FalklauJS.'\.'l6'21    . 

Falkland  (fawk'land),  Lucius  Gary,  Viscount.     Eng.  secretary  of  state.  1610 — 1643. 

Falkner  (fawk'ner),  Tliomas.     Eng.  Jesuit  missionary  to  Paraguay 1707 — 1784. 

Fallmerayer  (fal'meh-ri-er),  Philipp  Jakob.     German  author 1790 — 1861. 

Fallopplo  (fiil-lop'pe-o),  Gabriello.    (Lut.  FallO'plUS.)    Ital.  anatomist. 1523— 1562. 
FallOUX,  de  (deh  fa'loo'),  Frederic  Alfred  Pierre,  Viscount.   Fr.  author.  1811— 1886. 

Famin  (fa'maN'),  Stanislas  Marie  Cesar.     French  publicist 1799 — 1853. 

Fancourt  (fan'kort),  Samuel.    English  dissenting  minister,  and  projector 

of  circulating  libraries 1678 — 1768. 

Faneuil    (fSn'el,   or    commonly  fun'el),   Peter.      American  merchant. 

Founder  of  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston.  ~ 1700—1743. 

Fanfani  (fiin-fa'nee),  Pietro.     Italian  philologist 1815 — 1879. 

Fanni^re  (fa'ne-er'),  Francois  Auguste.     French  engraver  and  carver.  .1818  . 

Fannl^re,  Franjois  Joseph.    Brotfier  of  preceding.    French  engraver  and 

carver .' 1822    . 

Fanning  (fau'ing),  John  Thomas.     American  civil  engineer 1837    . 

Fansbawe  (fan'shaw),  Richard,  Sir.     English  statesman  and  poet 1608 — 1666. 

Fantuzzi  (fan-toot'see),  Giovanni,  of  Bologna.     Italian  biographer fl.  1780. 

Faraday  (fSr'a-dS),  Michael.     English  chemist  and  naturabst 1791 — 1867. 

Farel  (fa'rel'),"Guillaume.     French  reformer 1489—1565. 

Faria-y-Sousa,  de  (da  fa-ree'a-e-so'za),  Manoel.    Portuguese  historian 

and  poet  in  Madrid 1590—1649. 

Faribault  (fa're-bo'),  George  Bartholomew.     Canadian  antiquarian 1789 — 1806. 

Farinacci    (fa-re-nat'chee)    or    Farinaccio    (fa-re-nat'cho),    Prospero. 

Italian  jurist 1554— 1G13. 

FarinatO  (fa-re-na'to),  Paolo.     Italian  painter 1525 — 1606. 

Farinelli  (fa-re-nellee).  Carlo.    Carlo  Broschi.    Neapolitan  singer 1705—1782. 

Farini  (fS-ree'nee),  Carlo  Luigi.     Italian  statesman  and  writer 1812 — 1866. 

Fallow  (farlo),  William  Gilson.    American  botanist 1844    . 

Farnaby  (far'na-bT),  Thomas.     English  schoolmaster  and  author 1575?-1647. 

Farnese  (far-ueez' ;  Ital.  pron.  far-na'sa),  Alessandro.     Duke  of  Parma. 

Italian  general  in  the  service  of  Spain 1546 — 1592. 

Faroolton  (fa'ro'shoN'),  Jean  Baptiste  Eugene.     French  artist 1807—1871. 

Farquhar  (farTiwar  or  far^ker),  George.     Irish  comic  dramatist 1678 — 1707. 

Farragut  (fSr'a-gut),  David  Glasgow.     American  admiral 1801 — 1870. 

Farrar  (fSr'ar)"  Frederick  William.    English  clergyman  and  author 1831    . 

Farrar,  John.     American  mathematician 1779 — 1853. 

Farwharson  (farliwur-son),  Scottish  mathematician  in  Russia 1739. 

FasQuelle  (fas-kSl'),  Jean  Louis.     Author  of  Amer.  French  textbooks ..  1808 — 1862. 

Fatima  (f ii'te-mii).     Only  daughter  of  Mohammed 606  ?-  632. 

FatiO  de  Duiller  (fa'te-o  deh  dwe'yS),  Nicolas.     Swiss  geometer 1664 — 1753. 

Fauche  (f osh),  Hippolyte.     French  Sanskrit  scholar 1797—1869. 

Fancher  (fo'shi'),  Leon.     French  political  economist 1803 — 1854. 

Faucit  (faw'sit),  Helen.     Lady  Theodore  3Iartin.     English  actress 1816    . 

Faugfere  (fo'zhgr'),  Armand  Prosper.     French  litterateur 1810 — 1888. 

Faujas  de   Saint  Fond  (fo'zha'  deh  sSn'  foN'),  Barth^lemy.     French 

geologist  and  traveler 1741 — 1819. 

FaUQUes,  de  (deh  fok),  Marianne  Agnes.     French  novelist 1720 — 1778? 

Fauriel  (fo're-el'),  Claude  Charles.     French  critic  and  historian 1772 — 1844. 

Faust  (fowst)  or  FauS'tUS,  Johann,  Dr.     German  necromancer fl.  16th  c. 

Faust  (fowst)  or  Fust  (fSost),  Johann.     German  goldsmitti.     Partner 

of  Gutenberg,  and  one  of  the  inventors  of  printing 1466, 

Fauveau,  de  (deh  fo'vo'),  Felicie,  Mile.     French  female  sculptor 1803    — 

Favart  (fa'var'),  Marie  Justine  Benolte  du  Ronceray.     French  actress.. 1727 — 1772, 

Favre  (favr),  Claude  Gabriel  Jules.     French  advocate  and  politician 1809 — 1880, 

Fawcett  (faw'set),  Edgar.     American  author 1847    — 

Fawcett,  Henry.     En^ish  political  economist  and  author 1833 — 1884, 

Fawkes  (fawks),  Guy.     English  conspirator.     [Gunpowder  Plot.l 1570 — 160G, 

Fay  (fa),  Theodore  Sedgwick.     American  author 1807    — 

Faye  (fS),  Herv6  Auguste  Etierme  Albans.     French  astronomer 1814    — 

Fayolle  (fa'yol'),  Francois  Joseph  Marie.     French  poet  and  musician..  .1774 — 1852, 

Fazy  (fa'ze'),  Jean  Jacques.     Swiss  statesman  and  economist 1796 — 1878. 

Fea  (fa'a),  Carlo.     Italian  antiquary  and  writer 1753—1834, 

Fearne  (fern),  Charles.     English  jurist 1742—1794, 

Featherstonhaugh    (fSth'er-ston-haw),   George    William.      American 

traveler  and  geologist 1780 — 186G, 
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Born.    Died. 

Fecbner  (fax'ner),  Gustav  Theodor.     German  naturalist ISOl— 1887. 

Fechter  (fgsh'ter),  Cliarles  Albert.     French  and  English  actor 1823—1879. 

Feckenham,  de  (de  fek'en-am),  John.     Eng.  Rom.  Cath.  theologian. .  .15187-1585. 
Federlcl  (fi-dS-ree'ehee),  Camillo.  Real  name  Giovanni Baiiista  Camillo 

Federico  Viassoli.     Italian  dramatist 1749 — 1802. 

Fedor  (fSd'or).     See  Feodor. 

F^e  (fa),  Autoine  Laurent  Apollinaire.     French  naturalist 1789 — 1874. 

Feitama  (fl-ta'mii),  Sibrand.     Dutch  poet  and  litterateur 1694 — 1758. 

Felth  (fit),  Rhijnvis.     Dutch  dramatic  poet 1753—1824. 

FdletZ,  de  (deh  fa'las'),  Charles  Marie  Dorimond,  Abbe.     Fr.  critic 1767—1850. 

F^Iibien  des  Avaus  (fa'le'be-aN'  da  zii'vo'),  Andr(5.     French  architect 

and  writer 1619—1695. 

Felice  (fS-lee'cha),  Fortunate  Bartolommeo.     Italian  author 1723—1789. 

F^IiX  (fa'Iees'),  C^lestin  Joseph.   French  preacher  and  controversialist.  .1810 — 1891. 
Fellenberg,  von  (fon  fel'eu-bgro'),  Philippe  Emanuel.     Swiss  industrial 

educationist 7 1771—1844. 

Fellows  (fel'oz),  Charles,  Sir.     English  archaeologist  and  traveler 1799—1860. 

Felton  (ISl'ton),  Cornelius  Conway.     Amer.  author,  and  prof,  of  Greek .  1807— 1862. 

Feltre,  de  (deh  fgl'tr),  Due.    See  Clarke,  H.  J.  G. 

Fdnelon  (fa'neh-loN'  or  fan'loN'),  Francois  de  Salignac  de  La  Mothe  {or 

Lamotte),  Archb.  of  Cambray.  Fr.  prelate  and  author.  [_Telemaque.'\ .  1651 — 1715. 

Fenton  (fSn'ton),  Edward.    English  navigator 1550?-1603. 

Fenton,  Elijah.     EngUsh  poet 1683—1730. 

Fenwick  (fSn'wik),  George.     Proprietor  of  part  of  Connecticut 1603?-1657. 

Fenwlck,  John,  Sir.     English  conspirator 1645  '-1697. 

Feodor  (fa'6-dor)  I.,  Ivanovitch.     Czar  of  Russia 1657—1598. 

Feodor  ni.,  Alexievitch.     Czar  of  Russia.     Half-brother  of  Peter  the 

Great 16G1— 1682. 

Ferdinand  (fer'dl-nSnd  ;  Ger.  pron.  fer'de-nant)  I.    Sp.  Fernando  (fer- 

nan'do).     Emperor  of  Germany 1503 — 15R4. 

Ferdinand  II.   Emp.  of  Germany,  and  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia..  .1578— 1637. 

Ferdinand  II.     King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.    Bomba 1810—1859. 

Ferdinand  I.     The  Great.     King  of  Castile,  Leon,  and  Galicia 100O7-1065. 

Ferdinand  V.  of  Castile  ;  II.  of  Aragon  ;  III.  of  Naples  ;    II.  of  Sicily. 

The  Catholic.    Founder  of  the  Spanish  monarchy 1452 — 1516. 

Ferguson  (f er'gu-son),  Adam.     Scottish  philosopher 1723—1816. 

Ferguson,  James.     Scottish  mechanician  and  astronomer 1710 — 1776. 

Ferguson,  Patrick,  Major.     British  officer  in  America 1744—1780. 

Ferguson,  Samuel.     Celtic  antiquary 1810—1886. 

Fergusson  (fer'gus-sgn),  James.    Scottish  architect 1808-1886. 

Ferishtah  (fSr'ish-tii)"  Properly  J/oAam»!erf  Kdsim.    Persian  historian. 1570?-1623? 

Ferland  (fSr'loN'),  Jean  Anton  Baptiste.    Canadian  historian 1805—1865. 

Format,  de  (deh  fSr'mii'),  Pierre.     French  geometrician  and  poet 1601 — 1665. 

Fernandez  (f§r-nau'dez),  Diniz.    Portuguese  navigator fl.  1446  ? 

Fernandez  (f er-n5n'd§z  ;  Sp.  pron.  fer-nau'deth),  Juan.     Spanish  navi- 
gator and  discoverer 1526—  -1576. 

Fornel  (fer'nel'),  Jean.   (ia<.  Ferne'lius. )    The  Modern  Galen.  French 

physician  and  writer 1497 — 1558. 

Ferukoru  (fSm'korn),  Anton  Dominik.     German  sculptor 1813—1878. 

Ferracino  (f5r-ra-chee'no),  Bartolommeo.    Italian  mechanician 1692—1777. 

Ferrand  (fa'roN'),  Antoine  Francois  Claude,  Count.    French  author 1751 — 1825. 

Ferrara  (fer-ra'ra),  Francesco.    Italian  political  economist 1810    . 

Ferrari  (fSr-ra'ree),  Luigi.     Italian  sculptor 1810—1894. 

Ferrelra  (fer-ra'e-ra),  Antonio.    Portuguese  poet 1528—1569. 

Ferreras,  de  (da  fer-ra'riis),  Juan.    Spanish  historian 1652 — 1735. 

Ferrler  (f er'i-er),  David.    English  professor  of  medicine 1843    . 

Ferrier,  James  Frederick.    Scottish  metaphysician ISOS — 1?G4. 

Ferri6re,  de  (deh  fa're-gr'),  Claude.    French  jurist 1639—1714. 

Ferry  (f a'ree'),'jules  Francois  CamiUe.   French  politician 1832 — 1893. 

Fersen,  von  (fon  fer'zen).  Axel,  Count.     Swedish  field  marshal 1755 — 1810. 

Fessenden  (fes'en-den),  Thomas  Green.     American  author 1771 — 1837. 

Fessenden,  WiLfiamPitt.    American  statesman 1806 — 1869. 

Fessler  (fes'ler),  Ignac  Aurelius.     Hungarian  author 1756 — 1839. 

Feti  (fa'tee),  Domenico.     H  Mantuano.     Italian  painter 15S9 — 1624. 

F^tis  (fa'teess'),  FranQOis  Joseph.     Belgian  composer  1784 — 1871. 

Feuerbach  (foi'er-baK),  Ludwig  Andreas.     German  philosopher 1804 — 1872. 

Feuerbactl,  Paul  Johann  Anselm.     Father  of  Ludwig  A.     Ger.  jurist.  .1775 — 1833. 

Feuillet  (f nh'ya'),  Octave.     French  author 1821—1890. 

FeyJOO  y  montenegro  (fa-e-Ho-o'  e  mon-ta-na'gro),  Benito  Jeronimo. 

Spanish  critic  and  moralist 1070 — 1764. 

F6val  (f a'vjil'),  Paul  Henri  Corentin.    French  novelist 1817—1 887. 

Feydeau  (f a'do'),  Ernest  Aim6.     French  author.     ^Fanny.'] 1821—1873. 

Flchte  (fiK'teh),  Immanuel  Hermann.     German  philosopher 1797 — 1879. 

Fichte,  Johann  Gottlieb.    Father  of  I.  H.     German  metaphysician 1762 — 1814. 

FicinO  (fe-chee'no),  MarsiUo.     Italian  Platonic  pliilosopher 1433-1499. 

Fick  (flk),  Adolf.    German  physiologist 1829    . 

Fick,  August.     German  philologist 1833    . 

Field  (feld),  Cyrus  West.     American  merchant,  and  organizer  of  the 

Atlantic  Telegraph  Company 1819—1892. 

Field,  David  Dudley.     Brother  of  Cyrus  W.     American  jurist 1805 — 1894. 

Fielding    (feld'ing),    Antony  Vandyke    Copley.       English   landscape 

painter 1787—1855. 

Fielding,  Henry.    English  novelist 1707—1754. 

Fields  (feeldz),  James  Thomas.     American  publisher  and  author 1817 — 1881. 

Fiennes  (fe-enz'),  William,  Lord  Say  and  Sele.     English  statesman 1582 — 1662. 

Flesclli  (fe-es'kee),  Joseph  Marie.    Corsican  conspirator 1790 — 1836. 

FiescO  (fe-es'ko),  Giovanni  Luigi,  Ct.  of  Lavagna.     Genoese  conspirator.  1523  ?-1547. 
Flesole,  da  (da  fe-a'so-la),  Frate  Giovanni  Angelico.     Fra  Angelica  or 

Beato  Angelico.     Italian  painter 1387 — 1455. 

Vi6v6e  (fe-a'va'),  Joseph.     French  littf5rateur ,1787—1839. 

Flgueras    y    Moracas    (fe-ga'ras   e  mo-ra'kas),  Estanislao.      Spanish 

statesman 1819—1882. 

'Figueroa,  de  (da  fe'ga-ro'a),  Francisco.     The  Divine.     Spanish  poet.  ..1540 — 1620. 

Figuier  (f e-ge-a'),  Guillaume  Louis.     French  author 1819—1894. 

Filangieri  (fe-lan-je-a'ree),  Gaetano.     Italian  publicist 1752 — 1788. 

FilelfQ  (fe-lel'fo),  Francesco.     Italian  pliilologist  and  poet 1398—1483. 

Fillcala,  da  (da  fe-le-kii/ya),  Vincenzo.     Florentine  poet 1642—1707. 

Fillmore  (fTl'mor),  Millard.    Thirteenth  president  of  the  United  States. 1800— 1874. 

Filon  (fe'loN'),  Pierre  Marie  Augustin.     French  author 1841     . 

FUson  (f  il'son),  John.    American  explorer 1747—1788. 

Finch,  Heneage,  first  earl  of  Nottingham.     English  statesman 1621—1682. 

Fine  (feen),  Oronce.    French  mathematician  and  mechanician 1494 — 1555. 

Fingal  (fing'gal).     Correctly  Fin  3Iac  Cnmhel.     Legendary  prince  of 

Morven  in  ancient  Caledonia 283  ? 

Fink  (fTnk),  Albert.     German  civil  engineer  in  America 1827    . 

Finlay  (fin'lt),  George.    Scottish  historian  of  Greece 1799—1875. 

Finn,  Henry  J.     American  actor 1785?-1840. 

Finney  (fin'T),  Charles  Grandison.     American  preacher.     President  of 

Oberlin  College 1792—1875. 

Finsch  (fineh),  Friedrich  Hermann  Otto.     German  naturalist 1839    . 

Florelli  (fe-o-rellee),  Giuseppe.    Neapolitan  archaeologist 1823    . 


Born.    Died. 

Florentine  (fe-o-ren-tee'no),  Pier-Augelo.    Italian  author 1806 — 1864. 

Fiorillo  (fe-o-rello),  Johann  Dominik.  German  painter  and  art  writer.  .1748 — 1821. 
Firdausi  Tusi  (feer-dow'see  too'sep).  Commonly  Flrdusi  (feer-doo'see). 

Poetical  name  of  Abu-1-Kasim  Hasan-ibn-Sharaf  Shah.    Persian  poet.   940?-1020. 

Flrenzuola  (f e-rgn-zoo-o'la),  Agnolo.     Italian  poet 1493—1545. 

Firmin  (fer'min),  Thomas.    English  philanthropist 1C32 — 1697. 

Fischart  (fish'art),  Johann.     Mentzer.     German  satirist 1545  ?-1589. 

Fischer  (fTsh'gr),  Kuno  (Ernst  Kuno  Berthold).    German  philosopher..  1824    . 

Fischer  von  Erlachen  (fish'er  ton  erliiK-en),  Johann  Bernhard,  Baron. 

German  architect.     [_Schdnbi'unn  Palace.] 1050 — 1724. 

Fischer  von  Waldheim  (fish'er  fon  wiilt'him),  Gotthelf.     Russ.  nat..  .1771— 1853. 

Fish  (fish),  Hamilton.   American  statesman,  and  secretary  of  state 1808 — 1893. 

Fisher  (fish'er),  George  Park.     American  theologian  and  historian 1827    . 

Fisher,  John?    English  bishop 1459—1535. 

Fisk  (fisk),  Wilbur.     American  educator.     First  president  of  Wesleyan 

University 1792—1839. 

Fiske  (fisk),  John.    American  philosopher  and  historian 1842    . 

Fitch  (ilch),  Jolm.     American  inventor.     ISleamboat.] 1743—1798. 

Fitzgerald  (fTts-jer'ald),   Edward,  Lord.     Irish  revolutionist 1763—1798. 

Fitzgerald,  Edward.    English  poet  and  translator 1809—1883. 

Fitzgerald,  Percy  Hethrington.     Irish  writer i834    . 

Fitzherbert  (ITts-lier'bert),  Anthony,  Sir.     English  jurist 1470—1538. 

Fitzherbert,  Maria  Anne.    Wife  of  George  IV.  of  England 1756—1837. 

Fitzroy  (fTts_-roi'),  Robert.     English  vice  admiral  and  meteorologist 1805-1865. 

Fizeau  (fe'zo'),  Hippolyte  Louis.     French  physicist 1819    . 

Flacius  niyricus  (fla'slit-us  II-lIr'T-kus),  Matthias.     3fatthias  Flach- 

Francowilz.     German  Protestant  theologian  (born  in  Istria) 1520 — 1575. 

Flacourt,  de  (Jeli  fla'koor'),  Etienne.     Fr.  commander  at  Madagascar.  .1007 — 1660. 

Flagg  (flag),  Edmund.     American  author 1815    — :-. 

Flagg,  Wilson.     American  naturalist 1805—1884. 

Flahaut  de  la  Billarderie  (flii'o'  deh  la  be'yard'ree'),  Auguste  Charles 

Joseph,  Count.     Frencli  statesman  and  general 1785 — 1870. 

Flaminio  (fla-mee'ne-o),  Marcantonio.     Italian  Latin  poet 1498 — 1550. 

Flammarion  (flU/ma're'oN'),  Camille.     French  astronomer 1842    . 

Flamsteed  (flam'steed),  John.     First  English  astronomer  royal 1646—1719. 

Flaadin  (floN'daN'),  Eugene  Napoleon.     Fr.  painter  and  archaeologist..  1809— 1876. 

Flandrin  (floN'draN'),  Jean  Hippolyte.     French  historical  painter 1809—1864. 

Flaubert  (flo'bir'),  Gustav.     French  novelist 1821—1880. 

Flavel  (fiav'el),  John.     English  Nonconformist  divine  and  author 1G30?-1691. 

Flazman  (flaks'man),  John.     English  sculptor 1755—1826. 

Fl^Chler  (fla'she'f'),  Esprit.     French  pulpit  orator 1632—1710. 

Fleet  (fleet),  Thomas.     English  printer 1685—1758. 

Fleetwood  (fleet'wSod),  Charles.     English  Parliamentary  general 1692. 

Fleischer  (fli'sher),  Heinrich  Leberecht.    German  orientalist 1801 — 1888. 

Fleming  (flem'iiig),  John.     Scottish  naturalist 1785—1857. 

Fleming,  Paul.    German  poet 1609—1640. 

Fletcher  (flech'er),  Andrew.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun.  Scottish  author.  ..1655 — 1716. 
Fletcher,  John.  Eng.  dramatic  author  and  poet.  Colleague  of  Beaumont. 1579 — 1625. 
Fletcher,  John  William.     Originally  Flechiere,  de  la,  Jean  Guillaume. 

Swiss  divine  in  England 1729—1785. 

Fleurieu,  de  (deh  fluli're-uh'),  Cliarles  Pierre  Claret,  Count.     French 

navigator,  liydrographer,  and  statesman 1738 — 1810. 

Fleury  (flnh're')  Claude,  A.hh6.     French  author 1040—1723, 

Fleiiry,  de  (deh  flnh're'),  Antoine,  Hercule,  Cardinal.     Fr.  statesman.  .1653 — 1743. 

Fliedner  (fleed'ner),  Theodor.     German  philanthropist 1800 — 1804. 

Fllat,  Austin.     American  physician  and  medical  writer 1812 — 1886. 

Flint,  Austin,  Jr.    Son  of  preceding.    Am.  physician  and  medical  writer  1836    . 

Flood  (flud),  Henry.    Irish  orator  and  writer 1732—1791. 

Florez  (flo'reth),  Francisco  Henriquez.    Spanish  monk  and  historian 1701 — 1773. 

Florian,  de  (deh  flo're-oK'),  Jean  Pierre  Claris.     French  author 1755 — 1794. 

Florida— Blanca  (flo-ree'ra-blan'kii),  Jos6  Mouino,  Count  of.     Spanish 

statesman  and  political  economist 1729 — 1808. 

Florlo  (flo'ri-o),  John.     The  Eesolute.     English  grammarian 1553?-162o. 

Florls  (flo'ris),  Corneille.     Real  name  De  Vriendt.     Flemish  painter 1518 — 1575. 

FlOtOW,  von  (fou  flo'to),  Friedrich  Ferdinand  Adolf,  Count.     German 

musical  composer 1812 — 1883. 

Flourens  (floo'roN'),  Marie  Jean  Pierre.     French  physiologist 1794—1867. 

Flii'gel  (flu'gel),  Gustav  Leberecht.     German  orientalist 1802—1870. 

Fliigel,  Johann  Gottfried.     German  lexicographer 1788-1855. 

Fogarasy  (fo'goh-rbsh-e),  Janos.     Hungarian  lexicographer  and  jurist.  1801 — 1878. 

Fogelberg  (fo'gel-bSre),  Bengt  Erland.     Swedish  sculptor. .  ^ 1786 — 1854. 

Foggini  (fod-jee'uee),  Pietro   Francesco.      Italian  archaeologist;  chief 

librarian  of  the  Vatican 1713—1783. 

Foglietta  (lol-yet'ta),  Uberto.     Italian  historian 1518—1581. 

Folard,  de  (deli  fo'lar'),  Jean  Charles.    French  tactician  and  warrior. .  .1069 — 1752. 

Foley  (fo'lT),  Tliomas,  Sir.    English  admiral 1757—183.3. 

Follen  (fol'en),  Charles  Theodore  Christian.    Ger.  scholar  in  America.  .1795— 1 840? 

FolZ  or  Volz  (folts),  Hans.    German  poet  and  Protestant  reformer 14707-1490? 

Fonblanque  (fon-bl5nk'),  Albany  William.    English  journalist 1793 — 1872. 

Fonblanque,  John  de  Grenier.     English  lawyer 1760 — 1837. 

FonfrMe  (foN'frad'),  Jean  Baptiste  Boyer.    French  politician 1766 — 1793. 

Fonseca,  da  (dii  fon-sa'ka),  Deodoro,  General.     Provisional  president  of 

the  republic  of  Brazil 1827—1892. 

Fonseca,  de  (da  fon-sa'ka),  Eleonore  Pimentel,  Marchioness.     Neapoli- 
tan heroine  and  martyr 1768 — 1799. 

Fontaine  (foN'tan'),  Alexis.     French  geometer 1705  ?-1771. 

Fontaine,  Jean  de  la.     See  La  Fontaine. 

Fontaine,  Pierre  Frangois  Leonard.     French  architect 1762—1853. 

Fontana  (fon-ta'na),  Domenico.    Italian  architect 1540  ?-1614. 

Fontana,  Felice.     Italian  philosopher  and  naturalist 1730 — 1805. 

Fontane  (f oN'tan'),  Marius.     French  historian 1 838    . 

Fontanes,  de  (deh  foN'tan'),  Louis,  Marquis.     French  author 1757 — 1821. 

Fontanini  (fon-ta-nee'nee),  Giusto.    Italian  antiquary  and  critic 1066 — 1736. 

Fontenay,  de  (deh  f  oNt'na'),  Jean  Baptiste  Belin.     See  Belin. 

Fontenelle.  de  (deh  foNt'nel'),  Bernard  le  Eovier.     French  writer 1657—1757. 

Foote  (foot),  Andrew  Hull.     American  rear  admiral 1806 — 1863. 

Foote,  Henry  Stuart.     American  politician 1S04— 1880. 

Foote,  Samuel.    English  comedian 1720—1777. 

'  Forbes  (forbz),  Edward.     English  naturalist 1815—18,54. 

Forbes,  James  David.     Scottish  physicist 1809—1808. 

Forbes,  John,  Sir.     British  physician  and  medical  writer 1787 — ISGl. 

Forbes-Robertson  (forbz-rob'ert-son),   John.       Scotch  art  critic  and 

journalist '....' 1S22    . 

Forbin,  de  (deh  for'bSN'),  Claude.     French  admiral 1656—1733. 

Forbonnais,  de  (deh  for'bo'nS'),  Frangois  Vt'rrn.     French  financier..  1722 — 1800. 

Force  (forss),  Peter.     American  journalist  and  historical  compiler 1790 — 1868. 

Forcellinl  (for-chSl-lee'nee),  Egidio.     Italian  lexicographer 1688—1768. 

Forchhammer  (forK'liiim-er),  Joliann  Georg.     Dan.  geol.  and  chemist.  .1794— 1865. 

Ford  (ford),  John.    English  dramatist 1586—1039? 

Fordyce  (for-dls'),  David.     Scottish  philosopher 1711 — 1751. 

Foresti  (fo-res'tee),  E.Felice.     Prof,  of  Italian  in  Columbia  CoUeg?..  1793-1 S5S. 


e,  i,  0,  silent ;  a,  ii,  ii,  D  (see  p.  1719) ;  il  (aee  p.  1718,  IF  2)  ;  g  asin  get ;  th  as  in  thine  ;  I,  fi,  k,  w,  B,  D,  a,  H,  K,  N,  K  (see  p.  1719). 
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Born.    Died. 

Porey  (fo'ra'),  Elie  Frtd^ric.     Marshal  of  France 1804—1872. 

Forman  (for'man),  Harry  Buxton.    English  author 1842    . 

Formes  (for'mess),  Karl  Johanu.     German  vocalist  in  America 1816    . 

Forneron  (for'ngh-roN'),  Henri.     French  historian 1834    . 

Forney  (f 6r'ni),*John  Weiss.    American  journalist 1817 — 1881. 

Forrest  (fSr'est),  Edwin.     American  actor 1806—1872. 

FSrster  (for'ster),  Ernst  Joachim.     German  painter  and  writer  on  art.  .1800 — ^1885. 
Forster  (fors't'er),  Johaun  Georg  Adam.     Son  of  Johann  Eeinhold. 

German  naturalist  and  writer 1754 — 1794. 

Forster,  Johann  Reinhold.     German  naturalist  and  traveler 1729 — 1798. 

Forster,  John.     English  biographer  and  critic 1812 — 1876. 

Forster,  William  Edward.    English  statesman 1818—1886. 

Forsyth  (for-sith'),  John.    American  statesman  and  secretary  of  state.  .1780 — 1841. 

Forteguerrl  (for-tS-gwgr'ree),  Niccolo.     Italian  bishop  and  pcet 1674—1735. 

Fortescue  (f6r'tes-ku),  John,  Sir.    English  judge  and  writer  on  law 1394  '-147U  ? 

Fortoul  (for'tool'),  Hippolyte  Nicolas  Honor(5.     French  writer 1811^1856. 

Fortune  (f6rt'y55n),  Robert.     Scottish  botanist 1813—1880. 

Fcrtany  y  CarbO  (for-too'nee  e  kar-b6'),  Mariano.     Spanish  painter 1841 — 1874. 

Fcsbrolke  (fos'brSSk),  Tliomas  Dudley.     English  antiquary 1770 — 1842. 

Fosoarl  (fos'ka-ree),  Francesco.     Doge  of  Venice 1372T-1457. 

Foscarlnl  (fos-kS-ree'nee),  Marco  Antonio.     It.  statesman  and  author..  1696— 1763. 

Foschini  (fos-kee'nee),  Antonio.     Italian  architect 1741 — 1803. 

FoscolO  (fos'ko-lo),  Nicolo  Ugo.     Italian  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer. 1777 — 1827. 
Fossombronl  (fos-som-bro'nee),  Vittorio,  Count.    Italian  statesman  and 

engineer 1754 — 1844. 

Foster  (fSs'ter),  Birket.     English  artist 1812    . 

Foster,  John."    English  essayist  and  moralist 1770 — 1843. 

Foster,  John  Wells.     American  geologist 1815 — 1873. 

Foster,  Stephen  Collins.     American  ballad  composer 1826 — 1864. 

FothergiU  (foth'er-gil),  John.     English  physician  and  writer 1712 — 1780. 

Foucauld  (foo'ko'"),  Leon.     French  natural  philosopher 1819 — 1868. 

Fouch^  (foo'sha'),  Joseph,  Duke  of  Otranto.    French  minister  of  police  1763 — 1820. 

Foucher  (foo'sha'),  Victor  Adrien.     French  jurist  and  wTiter 1892—1866. 

FOUUS  (fowlis),  Robert  (b.  1707,  d.  1776),  and  Andrew  (b.  1712,  d.  1775). 

Brothers.     Scottish  printers  in  partnership. 
Fonlon  (foo'loN'),  Joseph  Francois.     French  financier  and  politician ....  1715 — 1789. 

Foulques  de  Neuilly  (fook  deh  nuh'ye'),  French  priest  and  orator.. 1201. 

Fouqu^  (foo'ka'),  Heinrich  August,  Baron  de  la  Motte.     Pruse.  general. 1698 — 1774. 

Fouqu^,  de  Lamotte.    German  author.     See  La  Motte- Fouque,  be 1777—1843. 

Foaquet  (foo'ka'),  Jean.     French  painter 14157-1483. 

Fouquet,  Nicolas,  Marquis  de  Belle-Isle.    French  financier 1615 — 1680. 

Foiiquler-Tinvilla  (foo'ke-a'-tSN'vel'),  Antoine  Quentin.     French  rev- 
olutionist and  public  prosecutor 1747 — 1795. 

Fourcroy,  de  (deh  foor'krwii'),  Antoine  Francois,  Count.     Fr.  chemist  .1755 — 1809. 
Fourier  (foo're-er  ;  Fr.  pron.  foo're-a'),  Francois  Charles  Marie.  French 

socialist.     [Fourierism.'] 1772—1837. 

Fourier,  Jean  Baptiste  Josepli,  Baron.     French  savant 1768 — 1830. 

Foumel  (foor'nel'),  Fr-iugois  Victor.     French  author 1829—1894. 

Fourneyron  (foor'na'roN'),  Benott.     French  ii;?entor.    [_The  turbine.'] . .  1802— 1S67. 

Fournler  (foor'ne-a'),  :fidouard.     French  litt(5rateur 1819—1880. 

Fowler  (fow'ler),  Orson  Squire.     American  phrenologist 1809 — 1887. 

Fowler,  William  Chaimcey.     American  educator  and  author 1793 — 1881 . 

FOS  (f 5ks),  Charles  James.    English  statesman  and  orator 1749 — 1806. 

FOS,  George.    English  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers 1024 — 1691. 

Fose   (fSks)  or  Fox,  John.    English  martyrologist.     [Foze^s  Book  of 

Martyrs.'] 1516—1587. 

Foy  (f  wa),  Maximilieu  S^bastien.     French  general 1775 — 1825. 

Fracastoro  (fra-kas-to'ro),  Girolamo.    Italian  astron.,  poet,  and  phys. ..1483 — 1553. 

Fraccaroll  (friik-ka-ro'lee),  Innocenzo.     Italian  sculptor 1803—1882. 

Frabndl  (frak'no-ee),  Vilmos.      Hungarian  historian 1843    . 

France  (frSNs),  Anatole  Francois  Thibaulfc.    Ca.\\si  Anatole.   Fr.  author.  1844    . 

Francesoa,   della   (del'la  fran-ch6s'kii),    Piero.      Correctly  Pietro  di 

Benedetto.    Italian  painter 1416  ?-1492. 

FrancesoMnl  (fran-ches-kee'nee),  Marcantonio.     Italian  painter 1648 — 1729. 

Franchl  (fran'kee),  Ausonio.    Real  name  Cristoforo  Bonavino.    Italian 

philosopher 1820    . 

Francla  (fran'se-a  or  fran'the-a),  Jos6  Gaspar  Rodriguez.    Dr.  Francia. 

Dictator   of  Paraguay 1757—1840. 

Francla,  n  (el  fran'cha),  Francesco.     Francesco  di  Marco  Baibolini. 

Italian  painter 1450 — 1517. 

Francis,    Saint,    or   Francis    of    Asslsi    (as-se'zee).      Italian   friar. 

Founder  of  the  order  of  Franciscans 1182 — 1226. 

Francis,  John  Wakefield.    American  physician  and  writer 1789 — 1861. 

Francis,  PhUip,  Sir.     British  statesman  and  writer.    [Junius  ?] 1740 — 1818. 

Francis  (f ran'sis),  Fr.  FraUQOis  (f roN'swa'),  I.     King  of  France 1494 — 1547. 

Francis,  Ger.  Franz  (f rants),  n.    Emperor  of  Germany  (I.  of  Austria).  1768 — 1835. 

Francis  H. ,  Maria  Leopoldo.     Bang  of  the  Two  Sicilies 1836—1894. 

Francis  Joseph  I.      Grandson  of  Francis  II.     Emperor  of  Austria. 

King  of  Hungary  and  king  of  Bohemia 1830    . 

Francis  de  Paula  (Eng.  pron.  de  pawia ;  Ital.  da  pow'la)  or  PaulO, 

Saint.   Ital.  Franciscan  monk.   Founder  of  the  order  Fratres  Minimi .  1416 — 1507. 
Francis  de  Sales  (Fr.  pron.  deh  sal' ;  Eng.  pron.  de  salz),  Saint.  French 

Roman  CathoUc  prelate,  orator,  and  writer.     Bishop  of  Geneva 1567 — 1622. 

Franck  (froNk),  Adolphe.     French  philosopher 1809—1893. 

Francke  (fran'keh),  August  Hermann.     Ger.  divine  and  philanthropist.  1663 — 1727. 

Franco  (f ran'ko)"or  Prancon  (f roN'koN').    German  writer  on  music aft.  1083. 

Prancatur  (froN'kur'),  Louis  Benjamin.     French  geometer 1773 — 1849. 

Frangols  de  Neuich&teau  (froN'swa'  deh  nch'sha'to'),  Nicolas  Louis, 

Comte.    French  writer  and  politician .". 1750 — 1828. 

Francowitz  (fran'ko-wlts).     See  Flacids  Illteicus. 

Prancuccl  (frUn-koot'chee),  Innocenzio.     Innocenzio  da  Imola.     Bo- 

lognese  painter 1494?-1550. 

Prankl  (frank'l),  Ludwig  August.     German  Jewish  poet 1810 — 1894 

Franklin,  Alfred  Louis  Auguste.    French  historian 1830    — 

Franklin  (frank'lin),  Benjamin.     American  philosopher  and  statesman.  1706 — 1790, 

F.ranklin,  John,  Sir.    English  arctic  explorer 1786 — 1847, 

Franklin,  WiUiam  Buel.     American  general 1823    

Franklin,  WiUiam  Temple.    Son  of  Benjamin.    Gov.  of  New  Jersey ...  1729 — 1813. 

Fransclnl  (fran-shee'nee),  Stefano.     Swiss  statesman 1796 — 1857, 

Franz  (f rants),  Robert.     German  composer 1815 — 1892, 

Franz^n  (f raut-sTm'),  Frans  Michael.     Swedish  poet 1772 — 1847, 

PranZOS  (f rant'sos),  Karl  Emil.     German  author 1848    

Fraser  (fra'zgr),  Alexander  Campbell.     Scottish  metaphysician 1819    

Fraser,  James  Baillie.     Scottish  traveler  and  author 1783 — 1856, 

Fraser,  Simon.     British  general  in  the  American  Revolution 1777 

Frauenlob  (frow'en-lop).    K^slxa-ms  Heinrich  von  Meissen.    Ger.  poet. 1318. 

Frauenstadt  (frow'eu-stet),  Christian  Martin  Julius.    Ger.  phUosopher.  1813— 1879, 

Fraunhefer,  von  (fon  frown'ho-fer),  Joseph.    Bavarian  optician 1787—1826, 

Frayssinous  (frS'se'noo'),  Denis'Luc.    French  prelate  and  statesman ..  1765 — 1841, 
Frechette  (fra'shef),  Louis  Honors.     Canadian  poet  and  politician. . . .  .1839    - 
Fr6d6gonde  (fra'da-goNd').     Wife  of  Chilp^ric  I.,  of  France 545?-  597, 


Born.   Died 
Frederick    (frSd'er-tk),    Ger.   Ptledrich   (freed'rlK),  I.      Barbaressa. 

Emperor  of  Germany 1123—1190. 

Frederick  U.     Emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily 1194 — 1250. 

Frederick  I.     First  king  of  Prussia 1657—1713. 

Frederick  H.    Frederick  the  Great.    King  of  Prussia 1712—1786. 

Frederick  IV.     Emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of  Prussia 1831—1888. 

Frederick  Charles  Nicholas.     Prince  of  Prussia  and  general 1828 — 1885. 

Frederick  William.    The  Great  Elector.    Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 

founder  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 1620 — 1688. 

Frederick  William  I.    Father  of  Frederick  the  Great.    Kingof  Prussia.  1688— 1740. 
Frederick  William  li.    Nephew  of  Frederick  the  Great.     King  of 

Prussia 1744—1797, 

Frederick  William  III.    King  of  Prussia.    Founder  of  the  ZoUverein. 1770— 1840. 

Frederick  William  IV.    King  of  Prussia 1795—1861. 

Freeman  (free'man),  Edward  Augustus.     English  historian 1823 — 1892. 

FregQSO  (fra-go'feo),  Federigo.     Genoese  cardinal 1480?-1541. 

FreUigrath  (f ri'le-oriit),  Ferdinand.     German  poet 1810 — 1876. 

Freind  (frgud),  John.     English  physician  and  politician 1675 — 1728. 

Prelinghuysen  (free'ling-hi-zen),  Frederick  Theodore.    Nephew  of  The- 
odore.    American  statesman 1817 — 1885. 

Prelinghuysen,  Theodore.    American  statesman 1787 — 1861. 

Fremiet  (fra'me-f),  Emmanuel.     French  sculptor 1824    . 

Fremont  (fre-monf),  John  Charles.     American  explorer  and  general..  .1813 — 1890. 

Fr6my  (fiS'me'),  Edmoud.     French  chemist 1814-1894. 

Preneau  (ire-no'),  Plulip.     American  poet  and  journalist 1752 — 1832. 

Frenzel  (f rent'sel),  Karl  Wilhelm.     German  novelist 1827    . 

Frfere  (frar),  Charles  Theodore.     French  painter 1815—1888. 

Frere  (freer),  Henry  Bartle,  Baronet.     English  Indian  administrator 1815 — 1884. 

Frere,  John  Hookham.     English  diplomatist  and  author 1769—1846. 

Fr6ret  (fra'ra'),  Nicolas.     French  antiquary  and  historical  critic 1688—1749. 

Pr^ron  (fra'roN'),  Alie  Catherine.     French  critic 1719—1776. 

Fr^ron,  Louis  Stanislas.     Son  of  preceding.     French  revolutionist 1765—1802. 

Prescobaldi  (fres-ko-bal'dee),  Girolamo.     Ital.  organist  and  composer.  .1591 — 1650. 

Fresenius  (fra-za'ne-o6s),  Karl  Remigius.     German  chemist 1818    . 

Fresnel  (frS'nSl'),  Augustiu  Jean.     French  optician  and  geometer 1788 — 1827. 

Freudweiler  (froit'wi-ler),  Henri.     Swiss  historical  painter 1755 — 17S5. 

Freund  (froint),  Wilhelm.     German  lexicographer 1806 — 1894. 

Prey  (fri),  Johann  Jakob.     Swiss  engraver 1681—1770. 

Preyclnet,  de  (deh  frS'se'na'),  Charles  Louis  de  Saulces.    Fr.  statesman.  1828    . 

Freyclnet,  de,  Louis  Claude  Desaulses.    French  navigator 1779—1842. 

Freytag  (fri'tiio),  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich.     German  orientalist 1788 — 1861. 

Freytag,  Gustav.    German  author.     [Soil  und  Haben.] 1816—1895. 

Friedemann  (free'deh-man),  Friedrich  Traugott.     German  teacher 1793 — 1853. 

Prledland  (freet'lanf),  Valentin.    See  Tkotzendoetf. 

Priedlander  (freet'len-der),  Michael.     German  writer 1833 

Friedrich  (freed'rlK),  Johann.     German  Roman  Catholic  theologian 1836    . 

Fries  (freess),  Elias  Magnus.     Swedish  botanist  and  orator 1794 — 1878. 

Pries,  Jakob  Friedrich.     German  philosopher 1773 — 1843. 

Pries,  Jean.     (Zfl^  Frl'slus.)     Swiss  philologist 1505—1565. 

Prisch  (frlsh),  Joliann  Leonhard.     German  philologist  and  naturalist. .  .1666 — 1743. 

Frischlin  (frish-leen'),  Nicodemus.     German  philologist  and  poet 1547 — 1590. 

Prisi  (f  ree'See),  Paolo.     ItaUan  mathematician 1728—1784. 

Frith  (frith),  William  Powell.     English  genre  painter 1819    . 

Probel.     See  Fkoeeel. 

Proben  (fro'ben),  Johann.     (Lat.  Frobe'nius.)     German  printer 1460 — 1527. 

ProblSher  (fr5b'ish-er),  Sir  Martin.     English  navigator 1535?-1594. 

Proebel   (fro'bel),   Fiiedrich  Wilhelm   August.     German  educationist. 

[Kindergarten  system.] 1782—1852. 

Froebel,  Julius.     Nephew  of  preceding.     Ger.  traveler  and  politician..  .1806—1893. 

Froila  (fro'e-lii  or  froila)  I.     King  of  Spain 722—  768. 

Frolssart  (frois'art;  Fr.  frwa'sar'),  Jehan  or  Jean.    Fr.  chronicler 1337 — 1410? 

Fr022ent(fro'moN'),  Jacques  Victor  Eugene.  Fromeni-Delormel.  French 

pamter 1820    . 

Fromentin  (f ro'moN'taN'),  Eugene.     French  painter 1820—1876, 

Frontenac,  de  (fron'te-nak ;    Fr.  pron.   deh  froK'teh-nak'),   Louis  de 

Buade,  Count.     French  governor  of  Canada .". 1620 — 1698. 

Frothlngham  (froth'lng-am),  Nathaniel  Langdon.     Amer.  clergyman ..  1793 — 1870. 
Frothlngham,  Octavius  Brooks.    Son  of  N.  L.     American  clergyman..  1822 — 1895. 

Fronde  (f rood),  James  Anthony.     English  historian 1818—1894. 

Proude,  William.     English  mathematician 1810—1879. 

Fry  (fri),  Elizabeth,  born  Gurney.     English  philanthropist 1780—1845. 

Pryxeli  (f riiks'gl),  Anders.     Swedish  historian 1795—1881. 

Fuad  Pasha  (f  oo'ad  pa-sha') ,  Mehemel.     Turkish  statesman 1814 — 1869. 

Fuca,  de  (da  foo'ka),  Juan.    Aposlolos  Valerianos.    Greek  navigator . . 1632' 

Puchs,  von  (fon  f obks),  Johann  Nepomuk.     German  mineralogist 1774 — 1856. 

FuchS,  von,  or  Puchsius,  Leonhard,  German  botanist 1501—1566. 

Fuentes,  de  (da  fwgn'tes),  Pedro  Henriquez  d'Azevedo  (da-tha-va'Do), 

Count.     Spanish  statesman  and  general 1560—1643. 

Fugger  (foog'er).     A  rich  family  of  Augsburg  in  the  15th  and  16th  cents. 

Fulke  (f661k),"William.     English  divine  and  author 1538—1589. 

Fuller  (fool'er),  Andrew.    English  Baptist  divine 1754 — 1815. 

Puller,  George.     American  artist 1822—1884. 

Fuller,  Melvin  Weston.     Chief  justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 1833    . 

Puller,  Sarah  Margaret,  Countess  d'Ossoli.     American  authoress 1810 — 1850. 

Fuller,  Thomas.    English  preacher  and  author 1608 — 1661. 

Fulton  (fool'ton),  Robert.    American  engineer  and  inventor 1765 — 1815. 

Furness  (fiir'ness),  William  Henry.     American  religious  writer 1802 — 1896. 

Furnlvall  (fflr'ni-val),  Frederick  James.     English  writer 1825    . 

Piirst  (f  iirst),  Julius.    German  orientalist 1805 — 1873. 

Flirstenberg  or  Puerstenberg   (flir'sten-bSrg),  Franz  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm, Baron.     German  statesman 1729 — 1810. 

FuseU  (fii'ze-lT),  Ger.  Swiss    Piissll  (fiisslee),  John  Henry.     Swiss 

painter  in  England 1741 — 1825. 

FiiSSli  or  Fuessll  (fUslee),  Johann  Rudolf.     Swiss  artist 1709—1793. 

Pustel  de  Coulanges  (fiis'tel'  deh  koo/loNzh'),  Numa  Denis.    Fr.  hist..  1830— 1889. 
Fyt(fit),  Jan.    Flemish  painter." 1609—1661. 


G. 


Gabblani  (gab-be-a'nee),  Antonio  Domenico.  Ital.  painter  and  engraver.  1652 — 1726. 
OabelentZ,  von  der   (fon  der  ga'beh-lSnts),   Hans  Konon.      German 

politician,  philologist,  and  linguist 1807 — 1874. 

Gabler  (ga'blgr),  Johann  Philipp.     German  theologian 1753 — 1826. 

Qaboriau  (ga'bo're-o'),  ifimile.    French  novelist 1835 — 1873. 

K^abourd  (gii/boor'),  Amt5d(5e.     French  liistorian 1805?-1867. 

Gabriel  (ga'bre-el'),  Jacques  Ange.    French  engineer  and  architect.... 1710 ?-1782. 

Gabrielli  (gii-bre-el'lee),  Catarina.     Italian  singer 1730 — 1796. 

Gachard  (ga'shar'),  Louis  Prosper.     French  architect  and  writer 1800 — 1885. 

Gs.COn  (ga'koN'),  Franijois.     French  poet  and  satirist 1667 — 1725. 
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1841 


Born.    Died. 

Oaddl  (gad'dee),  Angelo.     Italian  painter 1333  ?-1396. 

Oaddl,  Taddeo.     Father  of  Angelo.     Florentine  painter 1300?-1366. 

Gade  (gii'dgh),  Niels  Wilhelni.    Danish  composer 1S17— 1890. 

Gadsden  (gSdz'den),  Christopher.    American  statesman 1724 — 1805. 

Gadsden,  James.  Grandson  of  C.  Am.  statesman.    [^Gndsdenpurchase.']VJ6& — 1858. 

Gaflarel  (gii'fii'rel'),  Paul.     French  liistorian.     \_BrazU.'\ 1843    . 

GalfarelU  (gSffii'rSl'lee),  Gaetano  Majorano.     See  Cafpaeelli. 

Gagarin  (ga-gii'rin),  Ivan.     Russian  Jesuit  and  author 1814    . 

Gage  (gaj),  Tlionias.     British  general  in  America 1721 — 1787. 

Oagern,  von  (fon  ga'fern),  Heinrich  Wilhelm  August,  Baron.     German 

statesman  and  author 1799—1880. 

Oagnler  (giin'ye-a'),  Jean.     Hebrew  and  Arabic  professor  at  Oxford 1670?-1740. 

Gagnon  (gSn'yon),  Lucian.     Canadian  patriot 1842. 

Gahn  (gau),  Johann  Gottlieb.     Swedish  mineralogist 1745 — 1818. 

Gail  (giil  or  gay'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  Hellenist  and  author 1755—1829. 

Galllard  (ga'yar'),  Gabriel  Henri.     French  liistorian 1726— 180G. 

Gaines  (gauz),  Edmund  Pendleton.     American  general 1777 — 1849. 

Gaines,  Myra  Clark.     Wife  of  Edmund  P.     American  heiress 1805?-1S85. 

Gainsborough  (ganz'b'ro),  Thomas.     English  painter 1727—1788. 

Oalrdner  (gird'ner),  James.     English  historical  editor 1828    . 

Gaj  (gi),  Ljudevitr    Croatian  author  and  journalist 1809—1872. 

Galba  (gSl'ba),  Servius  Sulpicius.     Roman  emperor B.  c.  3— A.  D.  C9. 

Galen  (ga'len),  Claudius.    Roman  physician  and  medical  author.  .• 130—  200. 

Galen,  von  (fon  gii/len),  Christoph  Bernhard.     German  prelate ICOO— 1G78. 

Gale'rlUS,  Caius  Valerius  Maximiauus.     Roman  emperor 311. 

GalhegOS,  do  (da  giil-ya'gos),  Manoel.     Portuguese  poet 1597 — 1665. 

Gallanl  (ga-le-ii'nee),  Ferdinaudo.     Italian  political  economist 1728 — 178G. 

Gallano  (ga-le-a'no),  Antonio  Alcala.     Spanish  writer   and  orator 1789—1865. 

Gallon  (gifle-aN'),  Joseph.     French  physician  and  philosopher 1699—1782, 

Galignanl  (ga-leu-yii'uee),  Jean  Antoine.     English  journalist  in  Paris, 

born  of  Italian  parents.    [fxalignanV s  Messenger.  ] 1796 — 1873. 

Galignanl,  William.     Brother  of  J.  A.  and  associate  journalist 1798—1882. 

Galilei  (ga-le-la'ee),  GallUeo.    Commonly  known  by  his  Christian  name 

Galileo  (g51-T-lee'o  ;  Jtal.  ga-Ie-la'o).      Italian  astronomer 1564—1642. 

Gallmard  (gii'le'mar'),  Nicolas  Auguste.     French  painter 1813—1880. 

Galln  (ga'lSN'),  Pierre.     French  musician 1786—1822. 

Gall  (gawl ;  Ger.  pron.  gall),  Franz  Joseph.  German  physician.  Pound- 
er of  plirenology 1758—1828. 

Galland  (gii'loN'),  Antoine.     French  antiquary  and  orientalist 1646 — 1715. 

Galland,  Pierre  Victor.    French  painter 1822—1892. 

Gallatin  (gSl'a-tIn),  Albert.     American  statesman 1761—1849. 

Gallaudet  (gal-aw-dSf),  Thomas  Hopkins.    Amer.  clergyman.    Founder 

of  the  first  institution  in  Amer.  for  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  1787 — 1851. 

Galle  (gal'eh),  Johann  Gottfried.     German  astronomer 1812    . 

GallegOS  (gal-ya'gos),  Fernando.     Spanish  painter 1475—1550. 

Gallenga  (ga-lSn'ga),  Antonio  Carlo  Napoleone.     Itahan  writer 1810    . 

Galllenl  (ga'le'nee'),  Joseph  Simon.    Fr.  officer  and  explorer.    [iSotwZan.]  1849    . 

Gallle'nus,  Publius  Licinius  Egnatius.     Roman  emperor 235?-  268. 

Gallltzin  (ga-let'zen),  Mikhail  Mikhailovitch,  Prince.     Russ.  general..  1675— 1730. 

GallOlS  (gal'wji'),  Jean.     French  critic  and  journalist 1632 — 1707. 

Gallus  (gSl'us),  Caius  Sulpicius.     Roman  astronomer fi.  B.  c.  166. 

Gait  (gawlt),  Alexander  Tilloch,  Sir.     Canadian  statesman 1817—1893. 

Gait,  John.    Scottish  author 1779—1839. 

Oalton  (gawl'ton),  Francis.     English  writer  on  hereditary  science 1822    . 

Galuppl  (ga-loop'pee),  Baldassare.    Buranello.     Italian  musician 1706 — 1785. 

Galvanl  (gal-va'nee),  Aloisio  or  Luigi.     Ital.  discoverer  of  galvanism ..  1737 — 1798. 

Galvao  (gal-vowN'),  Antonio.    Portuguese  traveler  and  historian 1503?-1557. 

Galvez,  de  (dt  gal'veth),  Bernardo,  Count.    Spanish  gov.  of  Louisiana ..  1755 — 1786. 

Galvez  de  Montalvo  (gal'veth  da  mon-tal'vo),  Luis.    Spanish  poet 1549—1610. 

Gama,  da  (da  ga'ma),  Vasco.     Portuguese  navigator 1450?-1524. 

Gamaches  (ga'mash'),  Etienne  Simon.     French  philol.  and  math 1672 — 1756. 

Gambara  (gSm-ba'ra),  Veronica.    Italian  poetess 1485 — 1550. 

Gambart  (goN'bar')",  Jean  F(51ix  Adolphe.     French  astronomer 1800—1836. 

Gambetta  (gSm-bet'a  ;  Fr.  pron.  goN'beh'ta'),  LfSon.    Fr.  statesman ....  1838-1882. 

Gambler  (gam'beer)7  James,  Baron.     British  admiral  and  diplomatist ..  1756 — 1833. 

Ganuuell  (gSm'el),  William.     American  author  and  educator 1812    . 

GandOlU  (giin-dol'fee),  Gaetano.     Italian  painter  and  engraver 1734 — 1802. 

Gannal  (ga'niil'),  Jean  Nicolas.    French  chemist 1791—1852. 

Gans  (gauss),  Eduard.     German  jurist 1798—1839. 

Gansevoort  (gan'se-vort),  Peter.    American  officer  in  the  Revol.  war. .  .1749—1812. 

Ganteamne  (gON'tom'),  Honor(5  Joseph,  Count.     French  admiral 1755—1818. 

Garat  (ga'rii'),  Dominique  Joseph.     French  author  and  poUtician 1749 — 1833. 

GaravagUa  (ga-ra-viil'yii),  Giovita.      Italian  engraver 1790—1835. 

Garay  (gor'oi),  Janos.     Hungarian  poet 1812—1853. 

Garay,  do  (di  ga-rl'),  Juan.     Sp.  general.      Founder  of  Buenos  Ayres..l541 — 1584. 

Garcia  (gar'se-a ;  Span.  pron.  gar-tliee'a),  Manuel  del  Populo  Vicente. 

Spanish  composer  and  vocalist 1775 — 1832. 

Garcia  DIascarenlias  (gar-see'a  mas-kar-ren'yas),  Braz  or  Blaise.  Por- 
tuguese poet  and  warrior 1596 — 1656. 

Garcllaso  or  Garcias  Laso  de  Isi  Vega  (gar-the-la'so  or  gar-thee'a 

la'so  da  la  va'ga).     The  Spanish  Petrarch.     Spanish  poet 1503 — 1536. 

Garcllaso  or  Garcias  Laso  de  la  Vega,  Sebastian.     Spanish  soldier . . .  1495—1559. 

Garcllaso  de  la  Vega.     The  Jnea.    Peruvian  hist,  of  Spanish  descent ..  1537— 1816. 

Oarcln  de  Tassy  (gar'sSs'  deh  ta'se'),  Joseph  H^Iiodore  Sagesse  Vertu. 

French  orientalist 1794—1878. 

Gardiner  (gard'ner),  John  Sylvester  John.    Eng.  clergyman  in  America . .  1765—1830. 

Gardiner,  Lion,  Sir.    American  military  engineer 1599 — 1663. 

Gardiner,  Samuel  Rawson.     English  historian 1829    . 

Garfield  (gar'feeld),  James  Abram.     Twentieth  president  of  the  U.  S. .  .1831— 1881. 

Garibaldi  (gSr-t-bai'di  ;  Ital.  ga-re-bal'dee),  Giuseppe.     Ital.  patriot..  1807— 1882. 

Garlssoles  (ga're'sol'),  Antoine.     French  Protestant  divine  and  poet. .  .1587—1651. 

Garnett  (gar'net),  Richard.     English  bibliographer 1835    . 

Garnler  (gar'ne-a'),  Adolphe.     French  philosopher 1801—1864. 

Gamier,  Jean  Louis  Charles.     French  architect 1825    . 

Garnler,  Jules  Arsene.     French  painter 1847—1889. 

Garnier-Pages  (-pii'zhas'),  Louis  Antoine.     French  politician 1803—1878. 

GaroIalO  (ga-ro-fii'lo).     B.es.l  n3.me  Benvenuto  Tisio.     Italian  painter ...  1481 — 1559. 

Garrlck  (gar'Ik),  David.     English  actor,  poet,  and  dramatist 1717—1779. 

Garrison  (gar'I-son),  William  Lloyd.     American  abolitionist 1805—1879. 

Garschlne  (giirs-cheen'),  Wssewolod-Mikliailovitch.     Russian  novelist. 1855— 1888. 

Garth  (garth),  Samuel,  Sir.     English  physician  and  poet 1661—1719. 

Garucci  (gii-root'chee),  Rafiaello.     Italian  archfeologist 1812-1885. 

Garve  (gar'veh),  Christian.     German  philosopher  and  translator 1742 — 1798. 

Garzl  (gard'zee),  Luigi.     Italian  painter 1638 — 1721. 

GaiZOnl  (gar-zo'nee),  Tomraaso.     Italian  jurist 1549 — 1589. 

Gascolgne  (gas-koin'),  George.     English  poet 1525?-1577. 

Gascolgne,  William.     English  inventor  of  the  micrometer 1G12— 1644. 

Gascolgne,  William,  Sir.    English  judge 1350?-1419. 

Gaskell  (gSs'kel),  Elizabeth  Cleghorn,  born  Stevenson.     Eng.  author.  .1810— 1805. 

Gasparin,  de  (deh  gas'pa'rSN'),  Adrien  fitienne  Pierre,  Count.     French 

agricultural  writer  and  politician 1783—1862. 


Born.    Died. 

Gasparin,  de  (deh  gas'pa'rSN'),  Agenor  ^itienne,  Count.  Son  of  A.  JS.  P. 

French  publfcist 1810—1871. 

Gasparin!  (giis-pa-ree'nee),  Francesco.     Italian  musical  composer 1665 — 1707. 

Gasparlno  (gas-pii-ree'no),  Barzizzio.     Italian  philologist  and  author...  1370 — 1431. 

Gasc[uet  (gas'ka'),  Am(5dee.     French  historian 1852    . 

Gass  (gas),  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Heinrich  Joachim.   German  theologian . .  1813—1889. 

Gassendl  (giis-sen'dee  ;  i^r.  ga'soN'de'),  Pierre.     French  philosopher ..  1592 — 1655. 

Gassion,  de  (deh  ga/se'oN'),  Jean.     Marshal  of  France 1609 — 1647. 

Gast  (giist),  John.     Irish  liistorian  and  divine 1715 — 1788. 

Gataker  (gSt'a-ker),  Thomas.     English  divine  and  critic 1574 — 1C.54. 

Gates  (gats),  Horatio.     American  major  general 1728 — 1806. 

Gates,  Thomas,  Sir.    Governor  of  Virginia fl.  1009-1619. 

Galling  (gSt'ling),  Richard ,  Jordan.     American  inventor 1818    . 

GatteaUS  (ga/to'),  Jacques  Edouard.    French  sculptor  and  engraver 1788 — 1881. 

Gattl  (giit'tee),  Bernardino.    Jl  Sojaro.    Italian  painter 1495 — 1575. 

Gau  (gow  or  go),  Franz  Christian.    German  architect 1790 — 1853. 

Gaucher  (go'sha'),  Charles  ]<;tienne.     French  writer  on  art 1740 — 1804. 

Gauden  (gaw'den),  John.    English  bishop  and  political  writer 1605 — 1662. 

Gaudenzl  (gow"-den'zee),  Pellegrino.     Italian  poet 1749—1784. 

GaudenziO  (gow-den'ze-o)^  Paganini.     Italian  Hellenist 1596—1649. 

Gaudlchaud-Beaupr^  (go'de'shS'-bo/pra'),  Charles.   French  botanist ..  1780— 1854. 

Gaudln    (go'daN'),  Martin  Michel  Charles.     Duke  of  Gaeta.     French 

financier  and  minister  of  finance 1750 — 1844. 

Gaultler  (go'te-S'),  Aloysius  £douard  CamiUe,  Abb(5.     Fr.  educator 1745—1818. 

Gaultler  (gowl'teer),  properly  Gaiter  (gal'ter),  Leonhard.  German  en- 
graver in  France .". 1561?  . 

Ganme  (gom),  Jean  Joseph.     French  author 1802 — 1879. 

Gauss  (gowss),  Karl  Friedrich.    German  mathematician.    [Heliotrope.  ] .  1777 — 1855. 

Gautama  (gaw'ta-ma)  or  Gotama  (go'ta-ma).    Indian  philosopher.    The 

legendary  founder  of  Buddhism ". ..'. B.  c.  624?-  543? 

Gautler  (gd'te-a'),  Jean  Frangois  Eugene.     Fr.  violinist  and  composer.  .1822 — 1878. 

Gautler,  Th^ophile.     French  poet,  novelist,  and  critic 1808 — 1872. 

Gavarnl  (ga/var'ne').    Real  name  Guillaume  Paul  Chevalier  Sulpice. 

French  caricaturist 1801 — 1866. 

Gavazzl  (gii-vat'see),  Alessandro.     Italian  priest  and  politician 1809 — 1889. 

Gaveston  (g5v'es-ton),  Piers,  Earl  of  Cornwall.   Favorite  of  Edward  II. 

of  England . . . . " 1312. 

Gay  (ga),  John.    English  poet  and  dramatist 1685 — 1732. 

Gay,  Marie  Fran^oise  Sophie,  Madame.     French  novelist 1776—1852, 

GayangOS  y  Arce,  de  (da  gi-ang'gos  e  iir'tha),  Pascual.  Spanish  histo- 
rian and  orientalist 1809    . 

Gayarr^  (gi'a'ra'),  Charles  Jlltienne  Arthur.     American  historian 1805 — 1895. 

Gay— Lussac  (ga'-lii'sak'),  Joseph  Louis.    French  chemist 1778 — 1850. 

Gaza  (gii'za),  Theodore.     Greek  reviver  of  Greek  literature 1398 — 1478, 

Geary  (ga'ri  or  gee'rl),  John  White.     American  general  and  politician.  .1819 — 1873. 

Geber  (ga'ber),  Abu-Musa  Ja'far  al-Sufi.     Arabian  chemist fl.  8th  c. 

Ged  (ged),  William.     Scottish  inventor  of  stereotyping 1690 — 1749. 

Geddes  (ged'es),  Alexander.     Scottish  Roman  Catholic  Biblical  critic.  1737 — 1802. 

GeefS  (gafs),  Guillaume.     Belgian  sculptor 1806— 1S60. 

Geel  (Hal)  or  Gell  (gel),  Jakob.    Dutch  writer  and  critic 1789-1862. 

Geer,  von  (fon  yar),  Karl,  Baron.     Swedish  naturalist 1720— J778. 

Gelfcken  (gefken),  Friedrich  Heinrich.    German  writer 1830 — 1896. 

Gelfrard  (zha'f rar'),  Fabre.     President  of  Hayti 1806—1879. 

Gelbel  (gi'bel),  Franz  Emmanuel.    German  poet 1815 — 1884. 

Geiger  (gi'ger),  Abraham.     German  rabbi  and  Biblical  critic 1810—1874. 

Gei]er  (yi'er)",  Eric  Gustaf.     Swedish  historian  and  poet 1783^1847. 

Gelkle  (gee'ki),  Archibald.    Scotch  geologist 1835    . 

Gelkie,  Cunningliam.    English  clergyman  and  author 1826    . 

Gelssler  (gis'ler),  Heinrich.    German  mechanic  and  physician 1814    . 

Gell  (jel),  William,  Sir.     English  archaeologist  and  traveler 1777 — 1836. 

Qellert  (gel'ert),  Christian  FUrchtegott.    German  poet  and  moralist 1715 — 1769. 

Gelli  (jel'lee),  Giovanni  Battista.     Italian  writer 1498—1563. 

GemlstUS  (je-mis'tus),  George.     Pletho.    Greek  Platonic  philosopher,  .fl.  1430. 

Gendrln  (zhbN'draN'),  August  Nicolas.     French  physician 1796 — 1890. 

Genest  or  Genet  (zheh-na'),  Edmond  Charles.    French  diplomatist  who 

became  an  American  citizen 1766 — 1834. 

Genevieve  (jen'e-veev'),  Fr.  Genevieve  (zhen've'av').  Saint.     Patron 

saint  of  Paris" ~ 422  ?-  512. 

Genga  (jen'ga),  Girolamo.     Italian  painter  and  architect 1476 — 1551. 

Genghis  EUian  or  JenghisEhan  (jen'gTs  kan).     Asiatic  conqueror..  1154 — 1227. 

G6nln  (zha'nSN'),  Frangois.     French  philologist 1803—1856. 

Genlls,  de  (deh  zhoN'less'),  F61icit6  Stephanie  Ducrest  de  Saint-Aubin, 

Countess.  "French  novelist 1746—1830. 

Oenoude   (zheh'nood'),  Antoine  Eugene.    French  journalist  and  hist. ..  1792 — 1849. 

Genovesi  (ja-no-va'zee),  Antonio.    Ital.  metaphys.  and  pol.  economist.  .1712 — 1769. 

Genserlc  (jen'ser-ik).     King  of  the  Vandals.    A  famous  conqueror 406?- 477. 

Gensonn6    (zhoN'so'na'),  Armand.     French  advocate  and  politician 1758 — 1793. 

Genth  (gSnt),  Friedrich  August.     German  chemist 1820—1893. 

Gentll  (zhSN'tel'  or  zhSN'te'y'),  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph.    French  writer.  .1726 — 1799, 

Gentz,  von  (fon  gSnts),  Friedrich.    German  publicist 1764 — 1832. 

Geoffrin  (zho'frSN'),  Marie  Th(5rese  Eodet.     French  social  leader 1699—1777. 

Geofiroy  (jSf'rT)  of  Monmouth.     Enghsh  chronicler 1100?-1154. 

Geoffrey  (zho'f rwU'),  Jean.    French  painter 1853    . 

Geoffroy,  Louis  Julien,  Abb^.     French  litt(5rateur  and  critic 1743—1814. 

Geoffrey  Salnt-Hllalre  (zho'f rwa' saN'te'lgr'),  ifetienne.    Fr.  zoologist.  1772— 1844. 

Geoffrey  Saint-Hllaire,  Isidore.    Son  of  Etienne.    French  zoologist..  1805— 1861. 

George  (jorj).  Saint.    Patron  saint  of  England 303? 

George,  Henry.     American  political  economist 1839    . 

George  I.,  Lewis.     King  of  Great  Britain 1660—1727. 

George  n. ,  Augustus.     King  of  Great  Britain 1 683—1760. 

George  III.,  WiUiam  Frederick.     King  of  Great  Britain 1738-1820. 

George  IV.,  Augustus  Frederick.     King  of  Great  Britain 1762—1830. 

George  Podlebrad  (pod-ya'brad).     King  of  Bohemia 1420—1471. 

Geramb,  de  (deh  zheh-roN'),  Ferdinand,  Baron.     French  Trappist 1772 — 1848. 

Gerando,  de  (deh  zheh-roN'do'),  Joseph  Marie.    French  philosopher 1772 — 1842. 

Gerard  (jS-rard'),  Alexander.     Scottish  divine  and  writer 1728 — 1795. 

G6rard  (zha'rar'),  C<5cile  Jules  Basile.   The  Lion  Killer.    French  officer. 1817-1864. 

Gerard,  iStienne  Maurice,  Couut.     Marslial  of  France 1773 — 1855. 

Gerard,  Frangois  Pascal  Simon,  Baron.    French  painter 1770 — 1837. 

Gerard,  Jean  Ignace  Isidore.     Grandvllle.     Frencli  caricaturist 1803-1847. 

G6rard-Thom  (zlia'rar'-toN')  or  Tenque  (-tSNk).    Founder  of  the  order 

of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem Iftl0?-1121. 

Gerber  (ger'ber),  Ernst  Ludwig.    German  organist,  and  writer  on  music  1746 — 1819. 

Gerbert  (gSr'bert),  Martin,  Baron  von  Hornau.     Ger.  writer  on  music.  .1720 — 1793. 

Gerdil  (zli6r'del'),  Hyacinthe  Sigismond.     Savoyard  philosopher 1718—1802. 

Gerdy  (zhSr'de'),  Pierre  Nicolas.     French  pliysiologist 1797- 1856. 

Gerhard  (gSr'liart),  Eduard.     German  archiieologist 1795— 1SC7. 

Gerhardt  (zliS'rar'  or  ger'liart),  Cliarles  Frt^deric.     French  chemist 1816-1856. 

Gerhardt  (gSr'hnrt),  Paulus.     German  poet  and  Lutheran  preacher 1607 — 167C. 

G^rlcault  (zlm'rp-ko'),  Jean  Louis  Tlic^odore  Andri5.     Frencli  pahiter..  .1791— 1824. 

Gerlach,  von  (fon  ger'liiK),  Karl  Friedrich  Otto.    German  theologian.. 1801— 1849. 


e,  i,  0,  silent ;  a,  o,  ii,  o  (see  p.  1719) ;  IT  (see  p.  17I8,  II  2) ;  g  as  in  get ;  th  as  in  tbine  ;  1,  S,  6,  w,  B,  D,  o,  B,  K,  N,  B  (see  p.  1719). 
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Bom.  Died. 
Oerlache,  de  (deh  zhSr'lSsh'),  fitienne  Constantin,  Baron.     Belgian  his- 
torian and  statesman 1785 — 1871o 

Oermain  (zlier'mSN'),  Saint,  of  Auxerre.  {Lat.  Germa'nUB.)  Fr.  theol.  380?-  448. 

Qermanlcus  (jEr-mSn'i-lsus),  Caesar.     Roman  general B.  c.  16-A.  D.  19. 

G^rome  (zlia'rom'),  Jean  Leon.     French  painter 1824    . 

Geronlmo  (je-ron'I-uio).    Chief  of  the  Chiricahuas.     Apache  tribe fl.    1886. 

Gerry  (fer'I),  Elbridge.     Fifth  vice  president  of  the  United  States 1744 — 1814. 

Gerson,  de  (deh  zhSr'soN'),  Jean  Charlier.     French  theologian 1363 — 1429. 

Gerstacker  (g&r'stek-gr),  Friedrich.     German  traveler  and  writer 1816 — 1872. 

Gerster  (gSr'ster),  Etelka.     Hungarian  opera  singer 1857    . 

Gervlnus  (gSr-vee'noSs),  Georg  Gottfried.  Ger.  historian  and  politician  1805 — 1871. 
Gesenlus  (ge-see'nl-Us ;  Ger.  pron.   ga-za'ne-d6s),  Friedrich  Heinrich 

Wilhelm."  German  orientalist 1786—1842. 

Qesner,  Vt)n  (f  on  gSs'ner),  Konrad.     Swiss  naturalist 1516 — 1565. 

Gassier  (ges'ler).     Austrian  bailiff  killed  by  William  Tell 1307  ? 

Gessner  (ges'iier),  Salomon.     Swiss  poet  and  painter 1730—1788. 

Gevaert  (Ha-va'ert),  FranQOis  Auguste.     Belgian  composer 1828    . 

Gfriirer  (gfro'rer),  August  Friedrich.     German  historian 1803 — 1861. 

Ghazan  Khan"(ga'zan'  kan).     Mongol  sovereign  of  Persia 1270?-1304, 

Gherardesca  (ga'rar-dSs'ka),  Ugolino  della.    Italian   partisan   leader 

doomed  to  starvation  in  the  Gualandi  tower 1289, 

Ghlbertl  (gee-bSr'tee),  Lorenzo.     Italian  sculptor 1378—1455  ? 

Ghlrlandalo  (ger-lan-da'yo).    Called  Domenico  Curradi  or  Bigordi. 

Florentine  painter 1449 — 1494. 

Glacomelll  (ja-ko-mel'lee),  Hector.     French  painter  and  engraver 1822    . 

Glambelli  (jam-bel'lee)  or  Gianibelll  (ja-ne-bel'lee),  Federigo.    Italian 

military  engmeer  and  pyrotechnist fl.  1585. 

Glannone  (jan-no'nS),  Pietro.     Italian  historian 1676 — 1748. 

Glannottl  (jan-not'tee),  Donato.    ItaUan  historian 1494^1563. 

Glardlnl  (jar-dee'nee),  Felice.     Italian  violinist  and  composer 1716 — 1796. 

Gibbon  (gib'gn),  Edward.    English  historian 1737—1794, 

Gibbons  (glb'onz),  Grinling.     English  sculptor,  and  carver  in  wood.... 1648 — 1720. 

Gibbons,  James.     American  cardinal 1834    . 

GlbbS  (gibz),  Josiah  Willard.     American  philologist 1790—1861. 

GlbbS,  Oliver  Wolcott.     American  chemist 1822    . 

Gibert  de  Montreull  (zhe'ber' deh  moN'trch'y').    French  troubadour. fl.  12th  c. 

Gibson  (gtb'sgn),  John.     English  sculptor 1790—1866. 

Gibson,  Willi<im  Hamilton.     American  artist  and  author 1850 — 1890. 

GiddlngS  (gTd'ingz),  Joshua  Reed.     American  statesman 1795 — 1864. 

Gidel  (zhe'dgK),  Charles  Autoine.     French  writer 1827    . 

Glers  (geers),  Nicolai  Carlovitch  de.     Russian  statesman.,.. 1820 — 1895. 

Glesebrecht,   von  (fon  gee'zeh-breKt),  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Benjamin. 

German  historian 7 1814 — 1889. 

Gleseler  (gee'zeh-ler),  Johann  Karl  Ludwig.     Ger.  eccl.  historian 1792 — 18.54. 

Gifford  (gif'ord),  Sandford  Robinson.     American  painter 1823— 18S0. 

Gifford,  William.     English  journalist  and  critic.     [Quarterly  Review. I-. YloG — 1826. 

Gignous  (zhen'yoo'),  Frangois  Regis.     French  painter 1816—1882. 

Gigoaz  (zhe'goo'),  Jean  Frangois.     French  painter 1806—1894. 

Gilbert  (gil'bert),  Humphrey,  Sir.    English  navigator 1539?-1584. 

Gilbert,  John,  Sir.    English  painter 1817    . 

Gilbert,  John  Thomas.     Irish  historian 1829    . 

Gilbert  (zhel'bgr'),  Nicolas  Joseph  Laurent.     French  satiric  poet 1751 — 1780. 

Gilbert  (gil'bert),  William  Schwenck.     English  dramatic  author 1836    . 

Gllobrisj  (gil'krtst),  John  Borthwick.     Scottish  orientalist 1759—1841. 

Gilder  (gil'der),  Richard  Watson.     American  poet  and  editor 1844     ■ 

Gilder,  William  Henry.     American  explorer 1838    . 

OUdersleeve  (gil'der-sleev),  Basil  Lanneau.     Am.  scholar  and  author.. 1831    . 

Giles  (jilz),  Chauncey.     American  New  Church  clergyman 1813—1893. 

Giles,  William  Branch.     American  statesman 1762 — 1830. 

Oilflllan  (gil-fil'an),  Robert.     Scottish  poet 1798—1850. 

Gill  (gil),  John.  "  English  theologian  and  author 1697—1771. 

Gllles  (zhel),  Pierre.     French  naturalist,  traveler,  and  writer 1490 — 1555. 

Gillespie  (gil-les'pl),  William  Mitchell.    American  civil  engineer 1816 — 1868. 

Gillies  (giKiz),  John.     Scottish  historian 1747—1836. 

Gillmore  (gil'mor),  Quincy  Adams.     American  soldier 1825 — 1888. 

Gillott  (gil'ot) ,  Joseph.     English  manufacturer  of  steel  pens 1799—1873. 

Glllray  (gil'ra),  James.     English  engraver  and  caricaturist 1757 — 1815. 

Gilman  (gil'man),  Arthur.     American  author 1837    . 

Gilman,  Daniel  Coit.     Am.  educator.     Pres.  Johns  Hopkins  University.  1831    . 

Gilmor  (gil'mSr),  Harry.     American  soldier  and  author 1838—1883. 

Gilmore  (gil'mor),  James  Roberts.     Edmund  Jtirk.     American  author. 1823    . 

Gilpin  (gil'pin),  Bernard.     Apostle  of  the  North.     English  reformer 1517—1583. 

Gilpin,  William.     English  critic  and  biographer 1724 — 1804. 

Gil  y  Zarate  (neel  e  tha-ra'ta),  Antonio,  Don.     Spanish  dramatist 1793—1863. 

Gindely  (gln'dgh-le),  Anton.     Austrian  historian 1829—1892. 

Glnguen6  (zhSN'geh-na'),  Pierre  Louis.     French  historian 1748—1816. 

GlniSty  (zhe'nes'te'),  Paul.     French  novelist 1855    . 

Glnkel,  van  (van  gln'kel),  Godard,  Earl  of  Athlone.     Dutch  general.  ..1630?-1705. 

GlOberti  (jo-ber'tee),  Vincenzo.     Italian  philosopher  and  statesman 1801 — 1852. 

GlOCOndO  (jo-kon'do),  Fra  Giovanni.     Italian  architect  and  antiquary . .  .1445  ?-1525  ? 

Giordano  (jor-da'no),  Luca.     Neapolitan  painter 1632 — 1705. 

Giorgione  (jor-jo'na).     Called  Giorgio  Barbnrelli.     Itahan  painter 1476?-1511. 

Giotto  (jSt'to).    Called  Giotto  di  Bondone  (jot'to  de  bon-do'na).    Floren- 
tine painty  and  architect 1276 — 1336. 

Glovanettl  (jo-va-net'tee),  Giacomo.     Italian  jurist  and  economist 1787 — 1849. 

Giovanni  (jo-van'nee),  Vincenzo  di.    Italian  pliilosopher  and  philologist  1832    . 

GlOVlO  (jo' ve-o),  Paolo.    {Lnt.  PaulUS  Jo'vius.)    Ital.  Latin  historian .  1483— 1552. 

GlraldUS    CambrenslS   (jl-ral'dus  kSm-brSn'sIs).      Called   Gerald  de 

Barri  (zha'ral'  deh  bii're').     English  historian 1147—1236  ? 

Olrard  (zhe'rar'),  Gabriel.     French  philologist 1678  ?-1748. 

Olrard,  Pierre  Simon.     French  engineer  and  scientific  writer 1765 — 1836. 

Girard  (jg-rard'),  Stephen.    Amer.  banker.     Founder  of  Girard  College.  1750 — 1831. 

Girardin*(zhe'rar'd5N'),  Jean  Pierre  Louis.     French  chemist 1803—1884. 

Glrardln,  Marc.     Called  Saint-Mare  Girardin.     French  journalist ^ 1801 — 1873. 

Qirardln,  de  (deh  zhe'rar'dSN'),  Delphine  Gay,  Mme.     Wife  of  Emile 

de  Girardin?   French  authoress 1804 — 1855. 

Girardix,  de,  fimile.     French  journalist 1806-1881. 

Girardon  (zhe'rar'doN'),  Francois.     French  sculptor 1628 — 1715. 

Giraud  (zhe'ro'),  Charles  Joseph  Barthelemy.     French  jurist 1802 — 1882. 

Girodet-Trloson  (zhe'ro'da'-tre'o'zoN'),  Anne  Louis.    French  painter ..  1767 — 1824. 

Glslason  (gis'la-son),  Conrad.     Icelandic  philologist 1808    . 

Giudlcl  (joo'de-chee),  Paolo  Emiliani.     Italian  author 1819—1872. 

Giuliani  (joo-lee-a'nee),  Giambattista.     Italian  vn-iter 1818 — 1883. 

Giullo  Romano  (joo'le-o  ro-ma'no)  or  Giullo  Plppi  (joo'le-o  pip'pee). 

Called  Giulio  dei  Giannuzsi.    Italian  painter 1492 — 1546. 

GiUStl  (joos'tee),  Giuseppe.     Italian  satirical  poet 1809 — 1850. 

Glustinianl  (joos-tin-e-a'nee),  Agostino  Pantaleone.     Genoese  philol 1470 — 1536. 

GJellerup  (gyel'eh-roop'),  Carl  Adolf.     Danish  writer 1857    . 

Gladden  (glSd'en),  Washington.     American  clergyman 1836    . 

Gladstone  (glad'ston),  William  Ewart.     English  statesman 1809    . 

Olaire  (glSr),  Jean'Baptiste.     French  orientalist 1798 — 1879. 


Bore    Die£ 

Glalsher  (gla'sher),  James.     English  astronomer ISO'J    . 

Glanvlll  (glan'vil),  Joseph.     English  philosopher 1630—1680. 

Glass  (gliis),  Salomon.     German  theologian  and  Hebraist 1593— 1C56. 

Glauber  (glow'ber),  Johann  Rudolf.     Ger.  chemist.     [G/oKfter'i  OT;fc.].lG04— 1068. 
Glelchen,  von   (fon  gll'Kgn),  Friedrich   Wilhelm.     Called  Eussworm. 

German  naturalist 1717 — 1783. 

Glelg  (gleg),  George  Robert.     Scottish  divine  and  author 1796-1888. 

Olelm  (glira),  Johann  Wilhelm  Ludwig.     German  poet 1719— 1S03. 

Olendower  or  Glendwr  (glen'door),  Owen.    Welsh  chieftain 1359  ?-1416? 

Gliddon  (glTd'on),  George  Robins.     American  Egyptologist 1S09— 1857. 

Glinka  (glink'a),  Feodor  Nikolaevitch.     Russian  writer 1788—1880. 

Glisson  (glis"n),  Francis.     English  physician  and  anatomist 1597 — 1677. 

Glover  (gluv'er),  Richard.     English  poet  and  dramatist 1712—1785. 

Oluck  (gliik,  almost  glTk),  Christian  Friedrich.    German  jurist 1755-1831. 

GlUCk,  von  (fon  glook),  Christoph  Wilibald.     German  composer 1714 — 1787. 

Gmelin  (gma'lin),  Johann  Friedrich.     Neph.  of  J.  G.    Ger.  naturalist..  1748— 1804. 

Gmelln,  Johanu  Georg.     German  naturalist 1709—1755. 

Gmelin,  Leopold.    Son  of  J.  F.    German  chemist .1788 — 1853. 

Gneisenan,  von  (fon  gni'zgh-noW),  AugustWilhelm  Antonius  Neidhardt, 

Count.     Prussian  field" marshal 1760—1831. 

Gneist  (gnlst),  Rudolph  Friedrich  Hermann  Heinrich.    German  publicist 

and  political  writer 1816-1895. 

Gobelin   (gob'eh-lin ;  Fr.  pron.   gob'lSN'),  Gilles  and  Jehan  (d.  1476). 

Brothers.    "French   dyers fl.  1450. 

Gobineau  (go'be'no'),  Joseph  Arthur,  Count.    Fr.  writer  and  dip 1816 — 1882. 

Goblet  d'Alviella  (go'bla'  dal've-Sl'ii),  Eugene,  Count  d'Alviella.    Bel- 
gian publicist 1846    . 

Godefroi  (god'f rwa'),  Denis.     The  Elder.  _French  jurist 1549—1621. 

Godefroy  de  BonilUon  (god'frwa'  deh  boo'joN').    French  hero  of  the 

first  crusade .". M)58?-1100i 

Godet  (go'da'),  Frederic  L.     Swiss  divine  and  author 1812    . 

Godfrey  (god'f rl),  Thomas.    American  mathematician.    \_Quadrant.1. .  .Xlfii — 1749. 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.    See  Godethoy  de  Bouillion. 

Godin  (go'dJN'),  Louis.    French  astronomer 1704 — 1760. 

Godiva  (go-di'va).    Lady  Godiva.    Wife  of  Leofric,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Romantic  English  heroine fl.  11th  c, 

Godkln  (god'kin),  Edwin  Lawrence.    Irish-American  journalist.    \_The 

Nation.'] 1831    . 

Oodolphin  (go-dSl'fin),  Sidney,  Earl  of.   English  statesman 1630?-1712. 

Godoy,  de  (da  go-co'e),  Don  Manuel,  Duke  of  Alcudia.     The  Prince  of 

Peace.     Spanish  courtier 1767 — 1851 . 

Oodunoff  (go-doo-nof '),  Boris  Peodorovitch.     Czar  of  Russia 1552 — 1605. 

Godwin  (god'win).  Earl  of  Wessex.     English  statesman 1053. 

Godwin,  Parke.     American  journalist 1816    . 

Godwin,  William.    English  novelist.     [Caleb  Williams.'] 1757—1836. 

Goedeke  (go'deh-keh),  Karl.    German  author 1814 — 1887. 

Goethe,  or  Gothe,  von  (fon  go'teh),  Johann  Wolfgang.  German  author. 1749 — 1832. 

Goffe  (got),  Willi,am.     English  Puritan  and  regicide 1605  ?-1679  . 

Gogol  (go'ggl),  Nikolai  Vassilievitch.     Russian  writer 1808?-1852. 

Gobier  (go'e-a'),  Louis  J^rSme.    French  politician  and  author 1746 — 1830. 

Goldoni  (gol-do'nee).  Carlo.     Italian  dramatic  and  comic  author 1707 — 1793. 

Goldsborough  (goldz'b'ro),  Louis  Malesherbes.     Amer.  rear  admiral . . .  1805 — 1877 
Goldschmldt  (golt'shmit),  Hermann.    German  painter  and  astronomer.  1802 — 1866. 
Qoldschmidt,  Mme.     Swedish  vocalist.     See  Lind,  Jenny. 
Goldsmith  (gold'smith),  Oliver.    Irish  poet,  historian,  and  novelist....  1728 — 1774. 

GoldStiioker  (golt'stiik-er),  Theodor.     German  Sanskrit  scholar 1821—1872- 

Golius  (go'le-iis),  Jakob?    Dutch  orientalist 1596 — 1667. 

Golovnln  (go-Iov-neen'),  Vasili  Mikhailovitch.     Russian  navigator 1776 — 1832. 

Goltzlus  (golt'se-us),  Hendrik.    Dutch  painter  and  engraver 1558 — 1617. 

Gomar  (go'mar),  Frangois.    Flemish  Calvinistic  theologian 1563 — 1641. 

Gombauld,  de  (deh  goN'bo'),  Jean  Ogier.     French  poet  and  wit 1567 — 1666. 

Gomez  (go'mess),"Esteban.    Portuguese  explorer 1478?-1530'! 

Gomez  (go'mSth),  Sebastiano.    Spanish  painter 1646 — 1682. 

Gomot  (go'mo'),  Pierre  Eugene  HIppolyte.     French  politician 1837    . 

Ooncourt,  de  (deh  goN'koor'),  Edmond  L.  Antoine  Huot.     Fr.  writer. .1822 — 1896. 

Gondl,  de  (deh  gon'dee),  Philippe  Emanuel.    French  general 1581?-1662. 

Gondola  (gon'do-la),  Giovanni  di  Francesco.     Illy rian  poet 1588 — 1638. 

Gongora  y  Argote,  de  (da  gon'go-ra  e  ar-go'ta),  Luis.     Spanish  poet.. 1561 — 1627. 
GonsalVO  de  Cordova  (gon-sal'vo  da  kor'do-vii)  or  Gonzalo  (gon-tha'- 

lo)  de  Cordova,  Hernandez.     The  Great  Captain.     Span,  warrior..  1443 7-1515. 

Gonse  (goNs),  Louis.    French  art  critic 1846    . 

GontCharof  (gont-cha-rof),  Ivan  Alexandrovitch.     Russian  novelist. . .  .1813 — 1891. 

Gonzaga,  de  (dS  gon-za'gii),  Thomaz  Antonio  Costa.    Brazilian  poet 1744 — 1807. 

Qonzaga,   di  (de  gon-za'ga),  Giovarmi  Francesco.    First  Marquis  of 

Mantua 1394—1444. 

Gonzalez  de  Berceo  (gon-tha'leth  da  bSr-tha'o),  Juan.     Span.  poet...  1198 7-1268? 
Gonzalo  (gon-tha'lo).     See  Gonsalvo  de  Cohdova. 

Good  (goSd),  John  Mason.     English  physician  and  author 1764 — 1827. 

Goodale  (g65d'al),  George  Lincoln.     American  botanist 1839    . 

Goodall  (g58d'al),  Frederick.     English  painter 1822    . 

Guode  (g88d),  George  Brown.     American  ichthyologist 1851 — 1896. 

Goodrich  (go5d'rich),  Chauncey  Allen.    Amer.  divine  and  lexicographer.  1790 — 1860. 

Goodrich,  Samuel  Griswold.     Peter  Parley.     American  author 1793 — 1860. 

Goodwin  (g55d'win),  William  Watson.     American  classical  scholar 1831    . 

Goodyear  (gSSd'yur),  Charles.    Amer.  inventor.    [Vulcanized  rubber.] .  .1800 — 1860. 

Gopcevlc  (oop'cha-vich),  Spiridion.     Austrian  writer 1855    . 

Gbppert  (gop'ert),  Heinrich  Robert.    German  botanist 1800 — 1884. 

Gordon  (gSr'don),  Charles  George.    English  soldier.     Chinese  Gordon.. 1S33 — 1885. 

Gordon,  Georg"e.    English  political  agitator 1750 — 1793. 

Gordon,  George  Henry.     American  soldier 1825 — 1886. 

Gordon,  Lucy,  Lady  Duff.     English  translator  and  writer 1821 — 1869. 

Gordon,  WiUiam.     English  clergyman  and  historian 1729 — 1807. 

Gordon-Cummlng  (gSr'don-kum'ing),  Constance  Frederica,  Lady.  Scot- 
tish traveler  and  writer 1837    . 

Gore  (gor),  Catherine  Grace.     English  novelist 1799 — 1861. 

Gdrgel  or  G-drgey  (gor'geh-e),  Arthur.    Hungarian  general 1818    . 

Gorges  (gSr'jez),  Perdiuando,  Sir.    English  lord  proprietary  of  Maine. .15657-1647. 

Gorglas  (gSr'jT-as),  Greek  rhetorician  and  sophist B.  c.  487?-  3802 

Gorl  (go'ree),  Antonio  Francesco.    Italian  antiquary 1691 — 1757. 

G'drres  (gor'es),  Johann  Joseph.     German  publicist  and  author 1776 — 1848. 

Gorrlnge  (gor'inj),  Henry  Honeychurch.     American  naval  officer 1841 — ^1885. 

Gortohakof  (gSrt-cha-kof),  Alexander  Mikhailovitch,  Prince.    Russian 

statesman  and  diplomatist 1798 — 1 883. 

Gortchakof,  Mikhail,  Prince.    Brother  of  A.  M.    Russian  commander..  1795— 1861. 

Gorton  (gor'tgn),  Samuel.     Pioneer  settler  in  Rhode  Island 1600?-1677. 

Gbrtz  (gorts)7  Georg  Henrik,  Baron.     Swedish  statesman 1719. 

G'dschel  (go'shel),  Karl  Friedrich.    German  jurist  and  author 1784 — 1861. 

Goschen  (go'shen),  George  Joachim.    English  statesman 1831     . 

Gosnold  (gos'nold),  Bartholomew.    English  voyager  to  America 1607. 

Gosse  (goss),  Edmund  William.     English  poet  and  critic 1849 . 

Gosse,  Philip  Henry.     English  naturalist 1810 — 1888. 


a,  e,  i,  3,  u,  long ;  a,  e,  S,  less  prolonged  ;  5,  e,  I,  5,  3,  short ;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  1^11 ;  thgre,  term  ;  f Sr,  food,  f dot ;  f flrl ;  ow  as  in  cow  ;  eh  as  in  chin; 
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OOSSelln  (goss'laN'),  Pascal  Francois  Joseph.    French  geographer 1751—1830. 

Got  (go),  FranQois  Jules  Edmond.     French  couiediau 182li     . 

Gbthe  (go'tcli)-     See  Goethe. 

Oottschalk  (got'shiilk),  Louis  Morean.    American  pianist  and  composer  1829 — 1869. 

Gottschall,  von  (ion  got'slial),  Karl  Rudolph.    Ger.  poet  and  novelist.  18'23    . 

Gottsched  (got'shet),  Johann  Christoph.     German  author  and  critic 1700 — 1766. 

Gough  (got),  Hugh,  Viscount.    British  field  marshal 1779—1869. 

Gough,  John  Bartholomew.     American  lecturer  on  temperance . . .  .1817 — 1886. 

Goujon  (goo'zhoN'),  .Jean.    Frencli  sculptor  and  arcliitect 1515?-1572. 

Gould  (goold),  Augustus  Addison.     American  naturalist 1805 — ISCG. 

Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp.    American  educator  and  merchant 1787 — 1859. 

Gould,  Benjamin  Aptliorp,  Jr.    Son  of  B.  A.    American  astronomer..  ..1824 — 1896. 

Gould,  Hannah  Flagg.    American  poetess 1789—1865. 

Gould,  Jay.     American  capitalist 1836— 1S02. 

Gould,  John.     English  ornithologist 1804—1881. 

Gounod  (goo'no'),  Cliarles  Felix.     French  musical  composer 1818 — 1893. 

Gourgaud  (goor'go'),  Gaspard,  Baron.    French  general 1783—1852. 

Gourgues,   de   (deli  goorg),  Dominique.    French  soldier.     Leader  of 

expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  Florida 1530—1593. 

Gourko  (goor'ko),  Nicolai  Vasilievitch,  Count.     Polish-Russian  general  1828    . 

Gonrnay,  de  (deh  goor'na'),  Marie  le  Jars.     Fr.  writer  and  editress 1566—1645. 

Qousset  (goo'sa"'),  Thomas  Marie  Joseph.     French  cardinal 1792—1866. 

Oouvea,  de  (da  go-va'ii),  Antonio.     Portuguese  jurist  and  philosopher.  .1505— 1566. 
Gouvlon  Salnt-Cyr  (goo've-oN'  sSs'-ser'),  Laurent.   Marshal  of  France.1764— 1830. 

Govinda  Singh  (go-vTn'da  sing).    Chief  of  the  Sikhs 1661—1708. 

Gower  (gow'er  mid  gor),  John.     English  poet 1330—1408. 

Qowrle  (gow'rT),  John  Ruthven,  Earl  of.    Scottish  nobleman.     IGou-rie 

conspiracy.'] 1577—1600. 

Gozlan  (goz'lW),  Lc^on.    French  dramatist 1803— 18G6. 

GozzadiJni  (got-sa-dee'nee),  Giovanni,  Count.  Ital.  hist,  and  archiEOlogist  1810 — 1887. 

Oozzl  (got'see),  Carlo,  Count.     Italian  dramatist  and  novelist 1722—1806. 

Gozzoll  (got'so-lee),  Benozzo.     Florentine  painter 1420—1497. 

Graai,  van  (viin  graf),  Regnier.     Dutch  physician  and  physiologist 1G41 — 1673. 

Grabbe  (giab'eh),  Cliristiaii  Dietrich.     German  dramatic  poet 1801—1836. 

Gr&berg  von  Hemso  (gro'bSra-),  Jakob.     Swedish  geographer 1776—1847. 

Gracchus  (grak'us),  Caius  Senipronins.     Roman  statesman B.  c.  160?-  121. 

Gracchus,  Tiberius  Sempronius.   Brother  of  C.  S.    Rom.  statesman .  B.  c.  168?- 133? 

GradenigO  (gra-da-nee'go),  Pietro.     Doge  of  Venice 1250—1311. 

Graeme  (gram),  John.     Scottish  poet .1748— 1772. 

Grsevlus  (gree'vT-us),  Ger.  Gravlus  (gra've-oos),  Johann  Georg.   Gr'dfe. 

German  classical  scholar 1622 — 1703. 

Orafe,  von  (fon  gra'feh),  Albrecht.    Son  of  J.  G.    German  oculist 1828-1870. 

Orafe,  von,  Karl  Ferdinand.     German  surgeon 1787—1840. 

Graham  (gva'am),  George.     English  mechanician  and  watchmaker. ....  1675 — 1751. 
Graham,  John,  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee.     British  soldier,  per- 
secutor of  the  Scotch  Covenanters 1644—1689. 

Graham,  Sylvester.    American  vegetarian  advocate.    [GraAajn  iread.].  1794 — 1851. 

Graham,  Thomas.    Scottish  chemist 1805—1869. 

Graham,  William  Alexander.     American  statesman 1804 — 1875. 

Grahame  (gra'am),  James.     Scottish  historian.     {History  of  the  {/.  S.]. 1790— 1842. 

Gram  (gram),  Jens  or  Hans.     Danish  philologist 1085—1748. 

Gramoni,  de  (deh  grii'moN'),  Antoine  Aggnor  Alfred,  Duke.     French 

diplomatist 1819— ISSl. 

Oramont,  de,  Philibert,  Comte.     French  courtier 1621-1707. 

Granada,  de  (da  gra-na'Da),  Fray  Luis.     Spanish  pulpit  orator 1504 — 1588. 

Granby  (grSn'bi),  John  Manners,  Marquis  of.     English  general 1721—1770. 

Grand-Carteret  (gr5N'-kiir'teh-ra'),  Jean.     French  litterateur 1850    . 

Grandl  (griin'dee),  Guido.     Italian  mathematician 1671 — 1742. 

Grandmougln  (groN'moo'zhSN'),  Charles  Jean.     French  poet ". 1850    . 

Grandpr^,  de  (deh  grSN'pra'),  Louis  Marie  Joseph  Ohier,  Count.   French 

navigator 1761-1846. 

Granet  (gra'nS'),  Frangois  Marius.     French  painter 1775—1849. 

Granger  (grSn'jer),  Gideon.     American  statesman 1767—1822. 

Oranfer  de  Cassagnac  (gra'ne-a'  deh  ka'san'yak'),  Bernard  Adolphe. 

French  journalist  and  historical  writer 1 808 — 1880. 

Qranler  de  Cassagnac,  Paul  Adolphe  Marie  Prosper.    French  journalist 

and  politician 1843    . 

Grant,  Alexander,  Sir.     British  scholar 1826—1864. 

Grant,  Anne.     Scottish  author 1755 — 1838. 

Grant,  Francis,  Sir.    Scottish  artist 1804r— 1878. 

Grant,  James.    Scottish  novelist 1822—1888. 

Grant,  James  Augustus.     Scotch  traveler 1827—1892. 

Grant,  James  Hope,  Sir.    Brother  of  Sir  Francis.     British  general 1808—1875. 

Grant,  Robert  Edmund.     Scottish  physiologist  and  zoologist 1793 — 1874. 

Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson,  General.    Eighteenth  president  of  the  U.  S 1822—1885. 

Granvelle,  de  (de  grSn'vgl ;  Fr.  pron.  deh  groN'vSl'),  Antoine  Perrenot, 

Cardinal.     Spanish  statesman .". 1517 — 1586. 

Granville  (grSn'vll),  George,  Baron  Lansdowne.     English  author  and 

politician 1667 — 1735. 

Granville,  Granville  George  Leveson  Gower,  Earl.     English  statesman. 1815 — 1891. 

Granville,  John  Carteret,  Earl.    English  statesman 1690—1763. 

Qrasse-Tllly,   de   (deh  griis'-te'ye'),   Frangois  Joseph    Paul,   Comte. 

Count  de  Grasse.    French  admiral 1723 — 1788. 

Grassman  (griis'man),  Hermann  Gunther.    German  math,  and  linguist .  1809— 1877. 
Gratry  (gra'tre'),  Auguste  Joseph  Alphonse,  Abb<5.     French  theologian.  1805—1872. 

Grattan  (grSt'an),  Henry.     Irish  orator  and  statesman 1750—1820. 

Graumann  (grow'miin),  Johann  Philipp.    German  financier 1690—1762. 

Graun  (grown),  Karl  Heinrich.     German  musical  composer 1701 — 1759. 

Graux  (gro),  Georges  Edouard.    French  statesman .1843    . 

Gravelot  (grav'lo'),  Hubert  Frangois  Bourguiguon.     French  engraver.  .1699— 1773. 

Graves,  Tiiomas,  Lord.     British  admiral 1725—1802. 

Qravesande,   van  's   (,viin  sgra'veh-zaa-deh),  Willem  Jakob.     Dutch 

philosopher  and  mathematician " 1688 — 1742. 

Gravler  (grav'e-a'),  Jacques.     French  missionary  in  America 1708. 

Gray  (gra),  Asa.     American  botanist 1810—1888. 

Gray,  George  Robert.    Brother  of  J.  E.    English  ornithologist 1808—1872. 

Gray,  John  Edward.    English  naturalist 1800—1875. 

Gray,  Robert,  Captain.    American  discoverer  of  the  Columbia  River 1755 — 1806. 

Gray,  Thomas.     English  poet.     lElegy.'] 1716—1771. 

Grazlanl  (grat-se-a'nee),  Antonio  Francesco.     Italian  vocalist 1829    . 

Greatrakes  (grat'rakz),  Valentine.    Irish  empiric 1G28— 1700? 

Greaves  (greevz),  John.     English  orientalist  and  mathematician 1602 — 1652. 

Greeley  (gree'li),  Horace.     Founder  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune  " 1811—1872. 

Greely  (gree'lT),  Adolphus  Washington.   Am.  soldier  and  Arctic  explorer.  1844    . 

Green  (green),  John  Richard.     EngUsh  historian 1837—1883. 

Green,  Samuel  Abbott.     American  physician  and  antiquarian 1830    . 

Green,  Seth.     American  fish  culturist 1817—1889. 

Green,  Thomas  Hill.     English  philosophical  writer 1836—1882. 

Green,  William  Henry.     American  divine  and  Hebraist 1825    . 

Greene  (gr«en),  George  Washington.     Grandson  of  Gen.  Nathanael. 

Amer.  author 1811— 188a 


Bom.    Died. 

Greene  (green),  Nathanael.     American  Revolutionary  major  general 1742—1786. 

Greene,  Robert.     English  dramatist 15G0?-1592. 

Greenleat  (greeu'leef),  Benjamin.     Amer.  author  of  math,  textbooks.. 1786-1864. 

Greenleaf,  Simon.     American  jurist.     \_Law  of  Evidence.'] 1783—1853. 

Greenough  (green'o),  Horatio.     American  sculptor 1805 — 1852. 

Greenough,  Richard  Saltonstall.     American  sculptor 1819    . 

Greg  (grSg),  Percy.     English  author 1836—1890. 

Greg,  William  Rathbone.     English  essayist 1809—1881. 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Saint.     Greek  Father  of  the  church 332—  395! 

Gregory  of  Tours,  Saint.     Early  French  historian 538 —  594. 

Gregory,  David.     Nephew  of  James.     Scottish  mathematician 1661 — 1708. 

Gregory,  James.     Scottish  geom.     Inventor  of  reflecting  telescopes 1638 — 1675. 

Gregory,  Olinthus  Gilbert.     English  mathematician  and  philosopher. .  .1774— 1841. 

Gregory  (greg'o-rT)  I.,  Saint.     The  Great.     Pope 542—  604. 

Gregory  VII.    'Hildebrand,  Saint.     Pope 1020—1085. 

Gregory  XIII.     Ugo  Buoneompagni.     Pope 1502 — 1585. 

Gregory  XVI.     Bartolonmieo  Alberto  Capellari.     Pope 17G5— 1846. 

Gregory  Nazian'zen,  Saint.     Bishop  of  Constantinople 328 —  389  ? 

Gregory  Thaumatur'gus,  Saint.     Bishop  of  Neo-Caesarea 210?-  270? 

Grenville  (gren'vll),  George.     English  statesman.     {Stamp  act.] 1712 — 1770. 

Grenville,  Richard,  Sir.    English  naval  officer 1540 — 1591. 

Gresham  (grSsh'am),  Thomas,  Sir.     English  merchant  and  diplomatist.  1519 — 1579. 

Gresset  (gra'sS')*  Jean  Baptiste  Louis.     French  poet  and  dramatist 1709 — 1777. 

Greswell  (grgs'wel),  Edward.     English  theological  author 1797—1869. 

6r6try  (gra'tre'),  Andre  Ernest  Modeste.     French  musical  composer 1741 — 1813. 

Greuze  (gruz),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  painter 1725 — 1805 

Greville  (grev'il),  Fulke,  Lord  Brooke.     Eng.  poet  and  philosopher 1554 — 1628. 

Gr6vy  (gra've'),  Frangois  Jules  Pole.    President  of  the  Fr.  Republic 1807—1891. 

Grey  (gra),  Charles,  Earl.     Prime  minister  of  England 1764—1845. 

Grey,  Henry  George,  Earl.   Son  of  Charles,  Earl  Grey.   Eng.  statesman.  1802— 1894. 

Grey,  Jane,  Lady.    Noble  and  gifted  English  lady.     Beheaded 1537—1554. 

Gribeauval,  de  (deh  gre'bo'val'),  Jean  Baptiste  Vaquette 1715—1789. 

GrlbOjedOf  (gre-bo-ya'dof),  Alexander  Sergievitch.     Russ.  dramatist 1795—1829. 

Gridley  (grId'lT),  Richard.     American  major  general 1711 — 1796. 

Grieg^  (greeg),  Edvard.     Norwegian  composer 1843    . 

Griesbach  (grees'baK),  Johann  Jakob.     German  Biblical  critic 1745—1812. 

GrUfln  (grif 'in),  Gerald.     Irish  novelist  and  poet 1803—1840. 

GrUfls  (grif'Is),  William  Elliot.     American  clergyman  and  writer 1843    . 

Griffiths  (grif'Tths),  John  Willis.     American  naval  architect 1809—1882. 

GrlgSby  (grtgz'bt),  Hugh  Blair.     American  historical  scholar 1806 — 1881, 

Grijalva,  de  (da  gre-Hal'vii),  Juan.     Spanish  explorer  in  Mexico 1527. 

Grlllparzer  (grll'par-tser),  Franz.    German  dramatist 1791 — 1872. 

Grimaldi  (gre-mal'dee),"Giovanni  Francesco.    II  Bolognese.    It.  painter.  1606—1680. 
Drlmk6  (grim'ke),  Thomas  Smith.     Amer.  scholar  and  philanthropist..  1786 — 1834. 

Grlnun  (grim),  Friedrich  Melchior,  Baron.     German  writer 1723 — 1807. 

Grimm,  Jakob  Ludwig  Karl.     Ger.  philol.  and  jurist.     [Fairy  tales.] . .  .1785— 1863. 

Grimm,  Wilhelm  Karl.     Brother  of  J.  L.  K.    German  philologist 1786—1859. 

Grimshaw  (grTm'shaw),  William.    American  author  of  schoolbooks 1782 — 1852. 

Grlsebach  (gree'zeh-bSK),  August  Heinrich  Rudolf.    German  botanist ..  1814 — 1879. 
Grlselda  (gre-zgl'dii)  or  Qriselldis  (gre-zel'e-dis).    Patient  Griselda. 

Legendary  Italian  heroine fl.  1100? 

Grlsi  (gree'fiee),  Giulia.     Italian  opera  singer 1810 — 1869. 

Griswold  (griz'wuld),  Ruf us  Wilmot.    American  author 1815 — 1857, 

Qrocyn  (gro'sin),  William.     Professor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  England 1442—1519, 

Gronovius  (gro-no'vi-iis)  or  Gronov  (gro'nov),  Jakob.     Ger.  philologist .  1645^1716, 
Qronovius  or  Qronov,  Johann  Friedrich.     Father  of  preceding     Ger- 
man critic  and  antiquary 1611 — 1671. 

GrOOt  (grot),  Gerhard.     Gerard  the  Great.     Founder  of  the  "  Brethren 

and  Clerks  of  the  Common  Life  " 1340—1384, 

Gros  (gro),  Antoine  Jean,  Baron.     French  painter 1771 — 1835- 

Gross  (gros),  Samuel  David.     American  surgeon 1805 — 1884, 

Grosse  (gro'seh),  Julius  Waldemar.     German  author 1828    — 

Grosseteste  (grSs'test)  or  Greathead,  Robert.    British  theologian 1175  ?-1253. 

Gross!  (gros'ee),  Tommaso.     Lombard  poet  and  novelist 1791 — 1853. 

Grote  (grot),  George.     English  historian.     [History  of  Greece.] 1794r— 1871, 

Grotefend  (gro'teh-fgnt),  Georg  Friedrich.     German  archaeologist 1775—1853, 

Grotius  (gro'sht^us)  or  De  Groot  (deh  grot),  Hugo.     Dutch  jurist 1583 — 1645. 

Grouchy,  de  (deh  groo'she'),  Emmanuel,  Marquis.     French  general..  ..1766 — 1847, 
GroUBSet  (groo'sa'),  Paschal.     Philippe  Daryl.    Fr.  journalist  and  nov.1844    - 
Grove  (grov),  Wm.  Robert,  Sir.   Eng.  physicist.  [Correlation of forces.].'iS>\l — 1896, 

Grow  (gro),  Galusha  Aaron.     American  statesman 1824    - 

Gruber  (groo'ber),  Johann  Gottfried.     German  scholar  and  cyclopedist.  .1774 — 1851 

Grundtvlg  (grSont'vTg),  Nicolai  Frederik  Severin.     Danish  author 1783 — 1872, 

Grundy  (griln'd I ),  Felix.     American  statesman  and  jurist 1777 — 1840, 

Gruner  (groo'ner),  Wilhelm  Heinrich  Ludwig.     German  engraver 1801 — 1882, 

Gruter  (grii'terl  or  Gruyt^re  (grii-e'tgr'),  Jan.     Flemish  antiquary 1560-1627, 

Gruyer  (grwe'y S'),  Frangois  Anatole.     French  art  critic 1823    

Grynasus  (gre-na'66s),  Simon.    German  Hellenist  and  theologian 1493 — 1541 

Gryphius  (gree'fe-66s),  Andreas.     German  poet .1616 — 1664, 

Guadet  (ga'da').  Marguerite  filie.     French  orator  and  leading  Girondist.  1758 — 1794, 

Guarlni  (gwa-ree'nee),  Giovanni  Battista.     Italian  poet 1537 — 1612, 

Guarinl  da  Verona  (-da  vS-ro'na).     Reviver  of  classical  learning 1370 — 1460 

Guarnerl  (gwar-na'ree),  Giuseppe  Antonio.     Violin  maker 1683 — 1745, 

Gubernatis,  de  (dS  goo-bSr-na'tees),  Angelo.     Italian  author 1840    - 

Gudin  (gii'dSN'),  Jean  Antoine  Theodore.     French  marine  painter 1802 — 1880, 

Guelph    (gweU)   or   Welf,   Ital.    GuelfO   (gwel'fo).     Noble   German 

family,  originally  Italian,  and  traced  to  the  9th  century. 
Gu6neau    de    Montb^liard     (ga'no'    deh    moN'ba'Ie-ar'),    Philibert. 

French  naturalist  and  economist 1720 — 1785. 

Gu^n^e  (ga'na'),  Antoine.     French  ecclesiastic  and  writer 1717 — 1803. 

Guerard    (gS'rar').     Real  name  Benjamin   Edme   Charles.      French 

archjeologist 1797 — 1854. 

Guerard,  Charles  Henri.     French  painter  and  engraver. 1846    . 

Querclno  (gwer-chee'no),  Giovanni  Francesco  Barbieri.     Ital.  painter ..  1591 — 1G66. 
Gues:icke  (ga'rik-eh),  Heinrich  Ernst  Ferdinand.     German  theologian..  1803— 1878. 

Guericke,  von  (fon  ga'rik-eh).  Otto.     Ger.  physicist.     [Air pump.] 1602— 1C86. 

Gu^rin  (ga'rSN'),  Alphonse'Fran^ois  Marie.    French  surgeon 1817 — 1895. 

Gu6rln,  Honore  Victor.     French  archaeologist 1821     . 

Gu^rin,  Jean  Baptiste  Paulin.     French  painter 1783 — 1855. 

Gu^rin,  Pierre  Narcisse,  Baron.     French  painter 1774 — 1833. 

GuSrin,  de  (deh  ga'rSN'),  Eugenie.     French  authoress 1805—1848. 

Gu^rln,  de,  Georges  Maurice.     Brother  of  Eugenie.     French  poet 1810 — 1839. 

Guernsey  (gern'zT),  Alfred  Hudson.     American  editor 1825    . 

Guerrazzl  (gw5r-riit'see),  Fraucesco  Domenico.     Italian  author .  .1805 — 1873. 

Guerrero  (gSr-ra'ro),  Vicente.     Mulatto  president  of  Mexico 1783  ?-183I. 

Guesclin  (ga'kliSN').    See  Do  GrEscLiN. 

Guess  (gess),  George,  or  Se-C[UO'-yah.   Cherokee  half-breed.  Inventor 

of  the  Cherokee  alphabet 1770?-1843. 

Guettard  (ga'tar'),  Jean  I5tienne.     French  botanist  and  mineralogist. .  .1715— 1786. 

Gugllelml  (gool-yel'uiee),  Pietro.     Itali.an  musician  and  composer 1727 — 1804. 

Guglielmlnl  (gool-ySl-mee'nee),  Domenico.     Italian  mathematician 1655 — 1710. 
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Bom.    Died. 

Ouhl  (gool),  ErnatCarl.    German  art  historian 1S19— 1S62. 

Ouibert,  de  (deh  ge'b$r'),  Jacques  Antoine  Hippolyte,  Comte.     French 

author  and  soldier 1743 — 1790. 

OnlCClardlnl  (gwet-char-dee'nee),  Francesco.     Italian  historian 1482 — 1540. 

Oulccloll  (gwet-clio'lee),  Teresa  Gamba,  Countess.    Later,  Marquise  de 

Boissy.     Friend  of  Byron 1801—1873. 

Ouldl  (gwee'dee),  Carlo  Alessandro.     Italian  lyric  poet 1G50 — 1712. 

GuldO  (gwee'do),  Guerra,     Italian  military  captain fl.  1254. 

OuldO  delle  Coionne  (gwee'do  d§l'la  ko-lou'na).     Sicilian  historian.. .fl.  13th  c. 

GuidO  Renl  (gwee'do  ra'uee).     Italian  painter 1575 — 1642. 

GulUiey  (g e'fra'),  Georges  Maurice.     French  writer  and  politician 1827 — 1887. 

Guignes,  de  (deh  geen),  Joseph.     French  orientalist 1721 — 1800. 

Guignlaut  (gen'ye-o'),  Joseph  Daniel.     French  scholar  and  antiquary  .  .1794 — 1876. 

Guillard  (ge'yar'),  Nicolas  Francois.    French  lyric  poet 1752 — 1814. 

Glllllaume  (ge'yom').     Frere  Guillaume.    French  painter  on  glass 1475 — 1537. 

Goillaumet  (ge'yo'ma'),  Gustave  Achille.     French  painter 1840 — 1887. 

Guillemeau  (ge'yeh-mo'),  Jacques.     French  surgeon 1520  ?-lG13. 

Gulllemet  (ge'yeh-ma'),  Jean  Baptiste  Antoine.     French  artist 1842    . 

GulUemln  (ge'yeh-mSN  or  gel'mSN'),  Amad^e  Victor.     French  scientist  1826 — 1893. 

Gulllon  (ge'yoN'"),  Marie  Nicolas  Silvestre,  Abb(5.    French  author 1760 — 1S47. 

GulUotln  (ge'yo'tSN'),  Joseph  Ignace.     Fr.  pliysician.  [,The  guillotine. '\.m& — 1814. 

Gullmeth  (gel'mgf),  Alexandre  Auguste.    French  archaeologist 1807    . 

Gulnand  (ge'n5N'),  Pierre  Louis.     Swiss  optician 1748 — 1824. 

Gulraud  (ge'ro'),  Pierre  Marie  Th^rese  Alex.,  Baron.     Fr.  dramatist.  ..1788 — 1847. 

GulBCard  (ges'kar'),  Robert.     Norman  conq.    First  duke  of  Calabria. .  .1015  ?-1085. 

GulBChard  (ge'shar'),  Karl  Gottlieb.     German  author 1724 — 1775. 

Guise,  de  (deh  gweez),  Charles,  Cardinal  de  Lorraine.    Fr.  statesman..  1524 — 1574. 

Guise,  de,  Francois  de  Lorraine,  Due.     Frencli  general  and  statesman . .  1519 — 15G3. 

Guise,  de,  Henri  I.  de  Lorraine,  Due.   Le  Balafre  (the  gashed).  French 

general  and  statesman 1550 — 1588. 

Guise,  de,  Henri  II.  de  Lorraine,  Due.  Generalissimo  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan insurgents 1614 — 1664. 

Oulzot  (ge'zo'  or  gwe'zo'),  Francois  Pierre  Guillaume.  French  historian 

and  statesman 1787 — 1874. 

Qununere  (gum'er-i),  John.     American  mathematician 1784 — 1845. 

Giinderode,  von^fon  giin'deh-ro-deh),  Karoline.     German  poetess 1780 — 1800. 

Gunter  (giSn'ter),  Edmund.    English  mathematician  and  astronomer ...  1581 — 1026. 

Gtinther  (gUn'ter),  Anton.     German  philosopher 1785  ?-1863. 

Gurney  (gflr'nltf,  Goldworthy,  Sir.     English  inventor .1793  —1875. 

Gurowskl  (goo-rov'skee),  Adam,  Count.     Polish  patriot  and  author 1805—1866. 

Gustavus  (gus-ta'vus),   Su:  Oustaf  (giSos'taf)   I.     Commonly  called 

Gnstaviis  r«sa  (vii'sa).     King  of  Sweden 1496 — 1560. 

Gustavus  AdOlphus  orGustavus  n.    King  of  Sweden 1594 — 1632. 

Gustavus  ni.     King  of  Sweden 1746—1792. 

Gustavus  IV.,  Adolphus.    Son  of  Grislavus  III.    King  of  Sweden 1778—1837. 

Gutenberg  (goo'ten-berG),  Johann  or  Henne.  Henne  G'dnsfleisch.  Ger- 
man reputed  inventor  of  printing 1400  ?-1468. 

Guthrie  (gutli'rl),  Samuel.     American  chemist  and  inventor 1782 — 1848. 

Guthrie,  Thomas.     Scottish  divine  and  philanthropist 1803 — 1873. 

Guthrie,  "William.     Scottish  historian 1708—1770, 

Quts-muths  (goots'-moots),  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich.     Foimder  of 

the  German  system  of  gymnastics  (Turnwesen) 1759 — 1839. 

OutZkOW  (goots'ko),  Karl  Ferdinand.     German  novelist 1811-1878. 

Gutzlaff  (giits'laf ),  Karl.     Prussian  missionary  and  Chinese  scholar ....  1803 — 1851. 

Guy  (gi),_Thomas.     English  philanthropist.     \_Guy''s  Hospital.'] 1643—1724, 

Guyon  (gi'on ;  Fr.  pron.  ge'yoN'),  Jeanne  Marie  Bouvier  de  la  Motte, 

Madame.     French  mystic  and  authoress 1648 — 1717. 

GuyOt  (ge'o'),  Arnold  Henry.     Swiss  naturalist  and  geogr.  in  America.  .1807 — 1884. 

Guyton  de  IHorTeaU  (gwe'toN'  deh  mor'vo'),  Louis  Bernard.    French 

chemist  and  scientific  writer 1737 — 1816. 

Guzm^n-Blanco  (gooth-m'an'blan'ko),  Antonio.    Pres.  of  Venezuela. .  .1830    •^—. 

Guzman,  do  (da  gooth-man'),  Alfonso  Perez.  The  Good.  Spanish  com- 
mander  1258—1309. 

Gwllt  (gwilt),  Joseph.     English  architect 1784—1863. 

Gwynn  or  Gwlnn,  Eleanor.    Called  Nell.   Mistress  of  Chas.  II.  of  Eng. .  1G50— 1687. 

GyongySsy  (dyon'dyo-she),  Istvan.     Hungarian  poet 1020 — 1704. 

QyXOWetZ  (ge'ro-vets),  Adalbert.     Bohemian  composer 1763 — 1849. 

Oyulal  (dyoo'lJ,  almost  joo'li),  Franz,  Count.    Hungarian  general 1798 — 1868. 


H. 


Haase  (ha'zeh),  Friedrich  Gottlob  Heinrich  Christian.    German  pbilol.  .1808—1867, 

Haberlln  (h"a'ber-lln),  Franz  Dominicus.     German  historian 1720 — 1787. 

Habert  (a'bSr')," Pierre  Joseph,  Baron.     French  general 1773 — 1825. 

Hablcht  (ha'biKt),  Christian  Maximilian.     German  orientalist 1775 — 1839. 

Hachette  (a'shSf),  Jean  Nicolas  Pierre.     French  mathematician 1769 — 1834. 

Hackert  (hak'ert),  Jacob  Philipp.     German  painter 1737 — 1807. 

Hackett  (hSk'et),  Horatio  Balch.     American  Biblical  scholar 1808 — 1875. 

Hackett,  James  Henry.     American  actor 1800 — 1871. 

Hacklander  (hSk'len-dgr),  Friedrich  Wilhelm.     German  author 1816—1877. 

Haden  (ha'den),  Francis  Seymour.     English  surgeon  and  etcher 1818    . 

Hading  (ha'dSN'),  Jeanne  Alfr^dine  Tr^fouret.    Called  Jane.    French 

actress 1859    — — . 

Eadjl  Khalfa  (hSj'ee  Kal'fa).    Real  name  3Iustapka  Ben  Abdallah. 

Katib  Tc/ielebi  (noble  sec'retary).     Turkish  historian 1658. 

Hadley  (hSd'lI),  James.     American  philologist,  and  professor  of  Greek. 1821 — 1872. 

Hadley,  John.     English  astronomer.     {Sadl^y's  sextant.'] ——    1744. 

Hadrian  (ha'drl-an)  or  Adrian.     Roman  emperor 76—  138. 

Haeckel  (hgk'el),  Ernst  Heinrich.     German  naturalist 1834    . 

HaflZ  (ha'flz),  Kwaja.   Real  name  Shums-uddin  Muhammad.   Per.  poet. 1389. 

Hagedorn,  von  (fon  ha'geh-dom),  Friedrich.     German  poet 1708—1754. 

Hagen  (ha'gen),  Ernst  August.     German  writer  on  art 1797—1880. 

Hagen,  Hermann  August.     German  entomologist , 1817 — 1893. 

Hagen,  von  der  (fon  der  ha'gen),  Friedrich  Heinrich.     Ger.  philologist  1780—1856. 

Hagenbach  (ha'gen-baK),  Karl  Rudolf.    German  historian 1801 — 1874. 

Hager  (ha'ger),  Albert  David.     American  geologist 1817    — , 

Haggard  (hSg'ard),  Henry  Rider.    English  novelist 1856    . 

Hagbe  (hao),  Louis.     Belgian  painter  and  lithographer  in  England 1803 — 1885. 

Hague  (hag),  Arnold.     American  geologist 1840    . 

Hahn  (han),  August.     German  theologian 1792—1863. 

Hahn,  Philipp  Matthaus.     German  mechanician  and  inventor 1730 — 1790. 

HSbnel  (ha'nel),  Ernst  Julius.    German  sculptor 1811    — — . 

Hahnemann  (hS'neh-man),  Samuel  Christian  Friedrich.  German  phy- 
sician.    Founder  of  the  homeopathic  system 1755 — 1843. 

Hahn-Hahn,  von  (fon  han'han),  Ida  Marie  Luiae  Sophia  Friederike 

Gustava,  Countess.     German  authoress 1805 — ^1880. 

Haldinger  (hi'dTng-er),  Wilhelm.     German  geologist  and  mineralogist.  .1795 — 1871. 

Hakluyt  (h5k'loot),~Richard.     English  historian  and  geographer 1553 — 1616. 

Halblg  (hal'bio),  Johann.    German  sculptor 1814—1882. 


Born.    Died. 

Haldeman  (hol'de-man),  Samuel  Steliman.     Amer.  natur.  and  philol. . .  1812 — 1880. 

Hale  (lial),  Edward  Everett.     American  clergyman  and  author 1822    . 

Hale,  Horatio.     American  ethnologist 1817    . 

Hale,  John  Parker.     American  statesman 1800 — 3873. 

Hale,  Matthew,  Sir.    English  jTirist  and  writer 1609 — 1676. 

Hale,  Nathan,  Captain.    American  patriot.    Executed  as  a  spy 1755 — 1776. 

Hale,  Sarah  Josepha,  born  Buell.     American  authoress 1788 — 1879. 

Hales  (halz),  John.     The  Ever-Memorable.     English  divine  and  critic.  .1584 — 1656. 

Hales,  Stephen.     English  natural  pliilosopher 1677 — 1761. 

H<ll6vy  (a'la've'),  Jacques  Francois  Fromental  filie.    French  composer  1799 — 1862. 

Hal6vy,  Ludovic.    French  dramatist 1834    — ^. 

Halford  (hSl'ford),  Hemy  Vaughan,  Sir.     Eng.  physician  and  Latinist.  .1766— 1844. 

Haliburton  (hSl'i-bflr-ton),  Thomas  Chandler.     Sam  Slick.    Nova  Soo- 

tian  humorist  and  historian 1796 — 1865. 

Halllax  (hSl'i-faks),  Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of.     English  statesman. . .  .1661— 1715. 

HalUax,  George  Saville,  Marquis  of.    .  English  statesman 1630 — 1095. 

Hall  (hawl),  Basil.     Scottish  traveler  and  author 1788—1844. 

Hall,  Charles  Francis.     American  arctic  explorer.  .■ 1821 — 1871. 

Hall,  Fitzedward.     American  philologist  in  England 1825    . 

Hall,  Hiland.     American  jurist  and  historian 1795 — 1855. 

Hall,  James.     American  author  and  judge 1793 — 186S. 

Hall,  James.     American  geologist 1811    . 

Hall,  John.     Irish  clergyman  in  America 1806    '-. 

Hall,  Joseph.     English  bishop  and  author 1574 — 165i . 

Hall,  Marshall.     English  pliysician 1790—1857. 

Hall,  Newman.     English  dissenting  minister  and  author 1816    

Hall,  Robert.     English  Baptist  divine 1764—1831 . 

Hall,  Samuel  Carter.     Irish  author 1800-1889^ 

Hall,  S.  C,  Mrs.    Anna  Maria  Fielding.    Irish  authoress 1805 — 1881. 

Hallam  (hai'am),  Arthur  Henry.     Essayist  and  poet 181 1  —1833. 

Hallam,  Hemy.     Father  of  Arthur  H.    English  historian  and  critic 1777 — 1859. 

Halleck  (hSl'ek),  Fitz-Greene.    American  poet 1790—1867. 

Halleck,  Henry  Wager.     American  general  and  military  writer 1815 — 1872. 

Haller,  von  (fon  hal'er),  Albrecht.     Swiss  physiologist 1708 — 1777. 

Halley  (hSl'I),  Edmund.     English  astronomer  and  mathematician 1650 — 1742. 

HalllweU-Phlllipps  (hSl'I-wel-fll'ips),  James  Orchard.     English  anti- 
quary and  phUologist 1820—1889. 

HallOWeU  ^hai'o-wel),  Richard  Price.     American  merchant 1835    . 

Halpine  (hiil'pin),  Charles  Graham.    Miles  O'JReilly.    Irish-American 

journalist  and  poet 1829 — 1868. 

Hals  (hals),  Frans.     Dutch  painter 1580  or  1581—1606. 

Halstead  (hawl'sted),  Murat.     American  journalist 1829    . 

Hamaker  (hii'ma-ker),  Hendrik  Arens.     Dutch  orientalist 1789—1835. 

Hamann  (hii'man),"johann  Georg.     German  philosopher 1730 — 1788. 

Hamberger  (hSm'bSrs-er),  Georg  Eberliard.     German  physician 1697 — 1755. 

Hamerllng  (ha'mer-lTng),  Robert.     German  novelist 1830    . 

Hamerton  (ham'er-ton),  Philip  Gilbert.     English  author 1834—1894. 

Hamllcar  Barca~  (ha-mll'kar  bar'ka).     Carthaginian  general.    Father 

of  Hannibal ? ~. B.  c.  229. 

Hamilton  (ham'il-ton),  Alexander.     American  lawyer  and  sLitesman . . .  1757 — 1804. 

Hamilton.  Anthony^  Count.    French  courtier,  born  in  Ireland.    [_Gram- 

monVs  Memoirs.] 1646 ?-1720. 

Hamilton,  Frank  Hastings.     American  surgeon 1813— 18S6. 

Hamilton,  William,  Sir.    British  antiquary 1730— 180a 

Hamilton,  William,  Sir.    Scottish  philosopher  and  metaphysician 1788 — 1856. 

Hamilton,  William  Rowan,  Sir.    Irish  astronomer  and  geometer 1805 — 1865. 

Hamley  (hSm'lT),  Edward  Bruce,  Sir.     English  military  writer 1824 — 1893. 

Hamlin  (liam'lin),  Hannibal.     American  statesman 180S  —1891. 

Hammerlch  (ham'eh-riK);  Frederik  Peder  Adolf.     Danish  poet,  histo- 
rian, and  theologian 1809 — 1877. 

Hammer— PurgStall,    von    (fon  ham'er-pooro'stal),    Joseph,    Baion. 

German  orientalist  and  historian. ..." 1774 — 1856. 

Hammond  (hSm'ond),  William  Alexander.    American  physician 1828    . . 

Hamon  (ii'moN'),"Jean  Louis.    French  painter 1821 — 1874. 

Hampden  (hSmp'den),  John.     English  statesman 1594 — 1643. 

Hampden,  Renn  Dfckson.     Englisli  bishop  and  moral  philosopher 1793 — 1808. 

Hampton,  Wade.     American  general 1754 — 1835. 

Hampton,  Wade.    Grandson  of  preceding.    Confederate  lieutenant  gen- 
eral and  United  States  senator 1818    . 

Hancock  (hSu'kok),  Jolm.     American  statesman 1737 — 1793. 

Hancock,  Winfield  Scott.     American  general 1824 — 1886. 

Handel  (hSn'del),  Ger.  Handel  (hSn'del),  Georg  Friedrich.     German 

musical  composer 1685 — 1759. 

Hanel  (ha'nel),  Gustav  Friedrich.     German  jurist 1792—1878. 

Hanka  (han'ka),  Vaceslav.     Bohemi.in  philologist 1791 — 1861. 

Hanke  (han'keh),  Heuriette.     Arndt.    German  novelist 1784 — 1862. 

Hannibal  (hSn'I-bal).     Carthaginian  general B.  c.  248 —  183. 

Hansard  (hSn'sard),  Luke.     English  parliamentary  printer 1752 — 1828. 

Hansemann  (han'seh-man),  David  Justus  Ludwig.     Prussian  statesman 

and  financier. ..'. 1790—1864. 

Hansen  (hSn'sen),  Peter  Andreas.     German  astronomer 1795 — 1874. 

Hansteen  (han'stan),  Christoffer.     Norwegian  astronomer 1784 — 1873. 

Hanway  (hSn'wa),  Jonas.     English  philanthropist  and  author 1712 — 1786. 

Harbaugh  (har'baw),  Henry.     American  clergyman 1817 — 1867. 

Harcourt,  d'  (dar'koor'),  Henri,  Due.    Fr.  general  and  diplomatist 1654 — 1718. 

Harcourt  (har'kort),  Simon,  first  Vise.  Harcourt,  Eng.  lord  chancellor. .  .1660 — 1727. 

Harcourt,  William  George  Granville  Venable  Vernon,  Sir.    English  Lib- 
eral statesman 1827    . 

Hardee  (har'dee),  William  Joseph.     Confederate  general.    [Tactics.] . .  .1818—1873. 

Hardenberg,  von  (fon  har'den-bSro),  Friedrich.    Novalis.    Ger.  author.  1772 — 1801. 

Hardenberg,  von,  Karl  August,  Prince.     Prussian  statesman 1750 — 1822. 

Hardlcanute  (har'dl-ka-nut').    King  of  England  and  Denmark 1017  ?-1042. 

Harding  (hard'ing),  Chester.     American  portrait  painter 1792 — 1866. 

Harding,  James  DufSeld.     English  painter,  and  writer  on  art 1798 — 1863. 

Hardinge  (har'ding),  Henry,  Viscount.     Enghsh  general 1785 — 1856. 

HardOUin  (ar'dwaN'),  Jean.     French  Jesuit  and  writer 1 646 — 1729. 

HardWlcke  (hard'wik),  Philip  Yorke,  first  earl.     English  jurist 1690—1764. 

Hardy  (hard'I ),  Arthur  Sherburne,     American  novelist 1847    . 

Hardy,  Thomas.     English  novelist 1840    . 

Hare  (hSr),  Augustus  John  Cuthbert.     Nephew  of  J.  C.    Eng.  author..  1834    . 

Hare,  Julius  Charles.     English  clergyman  and  author 1795 — 185.'). 

Hare,  Robert.     American  physicist 1781 — 1858. 

Haren,  van  (van  ha'ren),  Willem.     Dutch  poet 1710 — 1708. 

Haigraves  (har'gravz),  Edmund  Hammond.    English  discoverer  of  gold 

in  Australia 1816 — 1891. 

Hargreaves  (har'greevz),  James.     Eng.  inventor  of  the  spinning  jenny 1778. 

Haring  (ha'ring),  wilhelm.     Willibald  Alexis.     German  novelist 1798 — 1871. 

Hariri  (ha-ree'ree),  Abu  Mohammed  Kasem  ben  Ali.    Arabian  poet 1054 — 1122. 

Harkness  (hark'nes),  Albert.     Amer.  educator.     ILatin  Grammar.]...  1822    . 

Earless  (har'Iess),  Gottlieb  Christoph  Adolf.     Ger.  Protestant  theo). . . .  1806—1862, 
Harley  (har'll),  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford.    English  statesman 1661—1724. 


a,e,i,o,  i3,  long;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged;  a,  B,  1,0,  u,  iAori  ,•  a,  e,  i,  o,  o6.scure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  fallj  thSre,  term;f6r,  food,  foot;  ffirl;  ow  as  in  cow;  ch  as  in  chin; 
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Born.    Died. 

Harlez,  de  (deh  ar'Ia'),  Charles.     Belgian  orientalist 1S32    

Harmar  (liar'm.jr),  Josiah.     American  general 1753—1813 

Harney  (hitr'ni),  William  Selby.     American  general 1800—1889, 

Harold  (hSi'olJ)  I.     Hurefool.     King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 1040, 

Harold  II.    last  Saxon  king  of  England 1021  ?-1066, 

Haroun-al-RascMd.    See  Harun-al-Rashid. 

Harper  (liiir'per),  James.     American  printer  and  publisher 1795— 18G9, 

Harper,  Robert  Goodloe.     American  lawyer  and  statesman 1765 — 1825, 

Harper,  William  Rainey.     American  Hebraist  and  educator 1856    

Harrington  (bar'ing-ton),  James.     English  political  writer.    [Oceana.].  1611 — 1677 
Harriott  (liSr'i-ut),"Tlibmas.    English  mathematician  and  astronomer ..  1560 — 1621 

Harris  (hSr'iss),  Caleb  Fiske.     American  book  collector 1818—1881 

Harris,  James,  of  Salisbury.     English  philologist.     \_Hermes.'] 1709—1780. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler.     American  author.     [Uncle  Remus.'] 18iS    

Harris,  Thaddeus  William.     American  entomologist 1795—1856 

Harris,  Thomas  Lake.     American  reformer 1823    - 

Harris,  William  Snow,  Sir.     English  physicist  and  inventor 1792 — 1867, 

Harris,  William  Torrey.     American  educationist 1835    

Harrison  (har'I-son),  Benjamin.     Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indep. .  .1740?- 1791 
Harrison,  Benjam'in.     Great-grandson  of  B.,  and  grandson  of  W.  H. 

Twenty-third  president  of  the  United  States 1833    

Harrison,  Frederic.     English  positivist  and  writer 1831    - 

Harrison,  James  Albert.     American  philologist 1848    - 

Harrison,  Jolm.     English  mechanician.     Inventor  of  the  chronometer 

for  ascertaining  longitude 1693 — 1776, 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  General.     Son  of  B.    Ninth  president  of  the 

United  States 1773—1841 

Harrisse  (har-ees'),  Henry.     French-American  writer 1830    

Harsha  (har'sha),  David  Addison.     American  author 1827    

Hart  (hart),  Charles  Henry.     American  author 1847    

Hart,  James  McDougal.     American  painter,  born  in  Scotland 1828    

Hart,  Joel  T.     American  sculptor 181{)— 1877 

Hart,  John  Seely.    American  educationist 1810 — 1877, 

Hart,  William.     Brother  of  J.  McD.    American  landscape  painter 1823—1894, 

Harte  (liart),  Francis  Bret.     American  author 1839    - 

Harting  (hiir'ting),  James  Edmimd.     English  naturalist 1841     - 

Hartington  (hiir'ting-ton),   Spencer   Compton  Cavendish,  Marquis   of. 

English  Liberal ....". 1833    - 

Hartley  (hart'll),  Charles  Augustus,  Sir.     English  engineer 1825    - 

Hartley,  David.     English  physician  and  philosopher 1705 — 1757, 

Hartmann  (hiirt'miCn),  Alfred.     Swiss  author 1814    - 

Hartmann,  Moritz.     German  poet 1821—1872, 

Hartmann,  von  (fon  h'art'miin),  Eduard  Karl  Robert.     Ger.  philos 1842    , 

Hartshorne  (liiirts'horn),  Joseph.     American  physician  and  surgeon 1779 — 1850, 

Hartsoecker  (hiirt'soo-ker),  Niklaas.     Dutch  philosopher  and  optician . .  1656—1725. 
Harun-al-Rashld  (ha-roon'al-rSsh'id  or  -ra-sheed').     Aaron  the  Just. 

Caliph  of  Bagdad 765—  809. 

Harvard  (har'vard),  Jolin.    Founder  of  Harvard  College 1607—1638, 

Harvey  (hiir'vl)",  George,  Sir.    Scottish  painter 1806—1876, 

Harvey,  William.     English  anatomist  and  physician.    Discoverer  of  the 

circulation  of  the  blood 1578—1658, 

Hase  (hii'zeh),  Karl  August.     German  theologian 1800—1890 

Hasenclever  (ha'zen-kla'ver),  Peter.     Ger.  manufacturer  and  writer. .  .1716 — 1793. 

Hasse  (has'eh),  Karl  Ewald.     German  physiologist 1810    

Hasselquist  (hiis'el-kwist),  Fredrik.     Swedish  naturalist 1722—1752, 

Hassler  (has'ler), "Ferdinand  Rudolph.     Swiss  surveyor  in  America 1770 — 1843, 

Hasting  (has'ting)  or  Hastings.    Scandinavian  viking,  or  sea  rover 812?  — 

Hastings  (has'tlngz),  Francis  Rawdon  Hastings,  Marquis  of.     English 

military  commander.     Governor  general  of  India 1754 — 1828, 

Hastings,  Warren.    English  statesman,  and  governor  general  of  India.  .1732 — 1818, 

Haswell  (hSz'wel),  Charles  Haynes.    American  civil  engineer 1809    — 

Hatton  (hat'on),  Joseph.     English  journalist 1839    - 

Hauoh,  von  ffon  howK),  Johannes  Carsten.     Danish  poet 1790—1872. 

Hauck  (howk),  Minnie.     German- American  singer 1852    , 

Hauff  (howf },  Wilhelm.     German  novelist 1802—1827, 

Hang  (howG),  Martin.     German  orientalist 1827 — 1876, 

Haughton  (haw'ton),  William.     English  dramatist fl.  1600  ? 

Hauksbee  or  Hawksbee  (hawks'bee),  Francis.     English  physicist 1650?-1732 

Haupt  (howpt),  Moritz.     German  philologist  and  writer 1808 — 1874, 

Haupt,  Paul.     German  educator  in  America 1858    

Hauptmann  (howpt'man),  Moritz.     German  musical  composer 1792—1868, 

Haur^au  (o'ra'o'),  Jean  Barthelemy.     French  author 1812    — 

Hauser  (how'zer),  Kaspar.     Mysterious  Nuremberg  foundling 1812?-1833, 

Hausser  (hois'er),  Ludwig.     German  historian 1818 — 1867 

Hanssmann  (oss'man'),  Georges  Eugene,  Baron.    French  administrator. 

Improver  of  Paris 1809—1891, 

Haussonvllle,  d'  (do'soN'vel'),  Gabriel  Paul  Othenin  de  Citron,  Comte. 

French  writer _. 1843    - 

Hautefeuille,  de  (deh  ot'fuT'  or  ot'fuh'y'),  Jean.     Pr.  mechanician 1647 — 1724, 

Hautpoul,  d'  (do'pool'),  Alphonse  Henri,  Marquis.     French  general 1789 — 1865, 

Hatiy  (JCwe'),  Ren6  Just,  Abb6.    French  mineralogist 1743—1822, 

Havard  (a'var'),  Henry.     French  art  critic 1838    

Havelock_(hav'eli-Iok),  Henry,  Sir.    British  general 1795—1857 

Haven  (ha'vn),  Joseph.     American  clergyman  and  philosopher 1816 — 1874. 

Haven,  Samuel  Forster.     American  archaeologist 1806 — 1881 

Havet  (ii'va'),  Ernest  Auguste  Eugene.     French  litterateur 1813—1889 

Haweis  (hoys),  Hugh  Reginald.     English  clergyman  and  author 1838    — 

Hawkesworth  (hawks'wurth),  John.     English  miscellaneous  writer. .  .1715?-1773, 

Hawkins  (hawk'inz),  John,  Sir.     EnglLsh  rear  admiral 1532 — 1595, 

Hawks  (hawks),  Francis  Lister.     American  clergyman 1798 — 1866, 

Hawley  (haw'lt),  Joseph  Roswell.    Araer.  jour.,  soldier,  and  senator 1826    — 

Hawthorne  (haw'thorn),  Julian.     Son  of  N.     American  novelist 1846    — 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel.     American  author 1804 — 1864 

Hay  (ha),  John.    American  author 1838    

Hay,  John  Charles  Dalrymple,  Sir.     English  naval  officer 1821     

Hayden  (ha'dn),  Ferdinand  Vandeveer.     Am.  geologist  and  explorer. .  .1829 — 1887 
Haydn  (ha'dn ;  Ger.  pron.  hi'dn),  Joseph.     German  musical  composer ..  1732 — 1809, 

Haydon  (ha'don),  Benjamin  Robert.     English  painter 1786 — 184G, 

Hayes  (hiiz),  Augustus  Allen.     American  chemist 1806 — 1882 

Hayes,  Isaac  Israel.     American  explorer 1832 — 1881 

Hayes,  Rutherford  Birchard.    Lawyer,  soldier,  and  nineteenth  president 

of  the  United  States 1822—1893, 

Hayne  (han),  Isaac.     American  Revolutionary  officer 1745—1781 

Hayne,  Paul  Hamilton.     American  poet 1830—1886 

Hayne,  Robert  Young.     American  statesman  and  orator 1791—1839. 

Hazard  (liSz'ard),  Rowland  Gibson.     American  author 1801-11 

Hazen  (ha'zen),  William  Babcock.   Amer.  soldier,  chief  of  signal  service.  1830— 1887, 

Hazlitt  (hSz'lit),  William.     English  critic  and  miscellaneous  writer 1778—1830 

Hazlitt,  William  Carew.     English  writer 1834—1893. 

Head  (hed),  Edmund  Walker,  Baronet.     Governor  general  of  Canada. .  .1805— 1868, 
Head,  Francis  Bond,  Sir.   English  author.  Lieut,  governor  of  U.  Canada.  1793 — 1875, 


Born.    Died. 

Headley  (hSd'lT),  Joel  Tyler.     American  historical  writer 1814    . 

Healy  (hee'll),  George  Peter  Alexander.    American  painter 1813 — 1894. 

Heard  (herd),  Franklin  Fiske.     American  lawyer  and  author 1825    . 

Hearne  (hern),  Samuel.     English  traveler  in  British  America 1745 — 1792. 

Heath  (lieth),  William.     American  Revolutionary  general 1737 — 1814. 

Hebbel  (hSb'el),  Christian  Friedrich.     German  dramatist 1813-1863. 

Hebel  (ha'bef),  Johann  Peter.     German  poet 1760-1826. 

Heber  (lie'ber)  Reginald.     English  bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  poet 1783—1826. 

Hubert  (a'bSr'),  Jaques  Ren6.     Fire  Duchesne.     French  demagogue ....  1757 — 1794, 

Hecker  (hek'er),  Isaac  Thomas.    American  R.  C.  clergyman.    Founder 

of  the  Paulists 1819—1889. 

Heckewelder  (hek'gh-wSl-der),  John  Gottlieb  Ernestus.  Moravian  mis- 
sionary in  America .". 1743—1823. 

Hecciuet  (a'ka'),  Philippe.     French  physician  and  author 1661 — 1737. 

Hederlch  (ha'deli-riK),  Benjamin.     Ger.  philologist  and  le.\icographer . .  1675 — 1748. 

Hedge  (hej),  Frederick  Henry.     American  divine  and  author 1805^1891. 

Hedlinger  (het'ling-er),  Johann  Karl.     Swiss  die  cutter 1691—1771. 

Hedwig  (hed'wig),  Johann.     German  botanist 1730—1799. 

Heem,  van  (van  ham),  Jan  David.    See  De  Heem. 

Heemskerk,  van  (van  hamz'kerk),  Jacob.     Dutch  admiral 1550 — 1607. 

Heer  (har)^  Oswald.     Swiss  naturalist 1809—1883. 

Heeren  (ha'ren),  Arnold  Hermann  Ludwig.     German  historian 1760 — 1842. 

Hefele,  von  (ion  ha'feh-leh),  Karl  Josef.     German  theologian 1809—1893. 

Hefner-Alteneck  (hSf'ner-al'teh-ngk),  Jacob  Heinrich  von.      German 

writer  on  art 1811    . 

Hegel  (lia'gel^,  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich.    German  philosopher 1770 — 1831. 

Helberg  (hi'berG),  Johann  Ludwig.     Danish  poet  and  dramatist 1791 — 1860. 

Heiberg,  Peder  Andreas.     Danish  dramatist  and  poet 1758 — 1841. 

Heidegger  (hi'dek-er),  Karl  Wilhelm,  or  Baron  von  Heldeck  (fon  hi'- 

dek).     German  general  and  artist 1788 — 1861. 

Heine  (hi'neh),  Heinrich.     German  poet  and  miscellaneous  writer 1799?-185(i. 

Heinecclus"(hi-ngk'tse-56s),  Joh.ann  Gottlieb.   Ger.  lawyer  and  author . .  1681 — 1741 . 

Heinecken  (hi'nek-en).  Christian  Heinrich.     German  infant  prodigy ...  1721 — 1725. 

Heinse  (hin'sgh),  Johann  Jakob  Wilhelm.     German  writer  on  art 1749 — 1803. 

HeinsiUS  (hin'se-Ss),  Antonius.     Grand  pensionary  of  Holland 1640 — 1720. 

HeinsiUS,  Daniel.     Dutch  poet  and  philologist 1582 — 1655. 

HeinsiUS,  Niklaas.     Son  of  D.     Swan  of  Holland.     Dutch  Latin  poet.  .1020— 1681. 

Heintzelman  (hint'sel-man),  Samuel  Peter.   American  general 1805 — 1880. 

Helblg  (hel'bio),  Wolfgang.     German  archaeologist 1839    . 

Hell  (hel),  Maximili.in.     Hungarian  astronomer 1720 — 1792. 

Heller  (liel'er),  Joseph.     German  writer  on  art 1789—1849. 

Heller,  Steplian.     German  composer 1813    . 

Hellwald,  von  (fon  hel'walt),  Frederic  Antoine  Heller.     Aust.  geog 1842—1892. 

Helmers  (hel'merss),  Jan  Frederik.    Dutch  poet 1767 — 1813, 

HelmholtZ  (helm'holts),  Hermann  Ludwig  Ferdinand.  German  physi- 
cist, anatomist,  and  physiologist.     [Ophthalmoscope.'] 1821 — 1894. 

Helmont,  van  (van  hSl'mont),  Jan  Baptista.     Flemish  physician  and 

chemist 1577—1644. 

Helmont,  van,  Segers  Jacobus.     Flemish  historical  painter 1683 — 1726. 

H^loise  (a'lo'eez').     Abbess  of  .the  Paraclete,  and  friend  of  Ab^lard 1101 — 1164. 

Helper  (help'er),  Hinton  Rowan.     American  author 1829     . 

Helps  (helps)"  Arthur,  Sir.     English  historian  and  essayist 1813 — 1875. 

Heist,  van  der.    See  Van  dek  Helst. 

Helvetius     (hel-vee'shl-iis  ;  Fr.  pron.   Sl'va'se-iiss'),    Claude    Adrien. 

French  philosopher  and  author 1715 — 1771. 

EOmans  (hSm'anz),  Felicia  Dorothea,  born  Browne.     English  poetess.  .1793— 1835. 

Hemsterhuys  fhem'ster-hois),  Frans.    Son  of  T.    Dutch  philosopher.  .1722 — 1709. 

Hemsterhuys,  Tiberius.     Dutch  philologist 1685 — 1766, 

H^nault  (a'no'),  Charles  Jean  Francois.     French  historian  and  poet 1685—1770, 

Henderson  (hen'der-son),  Thomas.     Scottish  astronomer 1798 — 1844. 

Hendricks  (hen'drfks)^  Thomas  Andrews.  Am.  lawyer.  Vice  pres.  of  U.  S.  1819 — 1885. 

Hengist  (heng'gTst).     Jutish  chief.     Founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent. . 488. 

HengStenberg  (hSng'sten-bgro'),  Ernst  Wilhelm.   Ger.  Prot.  theologian.  1802— 1869, 

Henke  (hen'keh),  Heinrich  Philipp  Konrad.     German  theologian 1752 — 1809. 

Henle  (hSn'leii),  Friedrich  Gustav  Karl.     German  physiologist 1809 — 1885. 

Henley  (hen'lT),  John.     Orator  Henley.     English  preacher 1692—1756. 

Hennepin  (hSn'e-pin ;  Fr.  pron.  en'pSN'),  Louis.     Flemish  missionary, 

and  explorer  of  the  Upper  Mississippi b.  1640  ?-  aft.  1701. 

HenneClUin  (Sn'kSN'),  Alfred  NiSocles.     French  dramatic  author 1842—1887. 

Henner  (Sn'a'),  Jean  Jacques.     French  painter 1832    . 

Henricl  (hSn-rlt'see),  Olaus.    German  mathematician 1840    . 

Henrietta  Maria  (hen-rl-et'a  ma-rl'a).     Queen  of  England 1609—1669. 

Henrion    de    Pansey   (5N're-oN'  deh   pSN'sa'),   Pierre    Paul    Nicolas. 

French  jurist  and  author ? 1742 — 1829. 

Henriquel-Dupont  (SN're'kel'-dii'poN'),  Louis  Pierre.    Fr.  engraver ..  1797 — 1892. 

Henilquez  (Sn-ree'keth),  Crisostomo.     Spanish  author 1594 — 1632. 

Henry  (hen'rT)  I.     Beauclerc.     King  of  England 1068—1135. 

Henry  II.    King  of  England.    First  of  the  Plantagenet  line 1133—1189. 

Henry  III.     Of  Winchester.    King  of  England.    Waged  war  with  the 

barons 1207—1272. 

Henry  IV.    Bolingbroke.    King  of  England.     First  of  the  Lancastrian 

dynasty 1366-1413. 

Henry  V.     Of  Monmouth.     King  of  England 1388—1422. 

Henry  VI.     Of  Windsor.     King  of  England.     [  War  of  the  Roses.]  ....  1421—1471. 

Henry  VII.     King  of  England.     Founder  of  the  Tudor  line 1456—1509. 

Henry  Vm.     King  of  England.     [English  Reformation.] 1491—1547. 

Henry  (hSn'rT),  Fr.  Henri  (oN're'),  I.     King  of  France 1011  ?-1060. 

Henry  II.     King  of  France.     Married  Catherine  de'  Medici 1519—1559. 

Henry  III.    Henri  de  Valois.    King  of  France 1551—1589. 

Henry  IV.     Le  Grand.     King  of  France  and  of  Navarre.    First  French 

king  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.     Assassinated 1553 — 1610. 

Henry,  Ger.  Heinrich  (Inu'riK),  I.     The  Fowler.    Emperor  of  Germany  870-  936. 

Henry  11.,  Saint.  The  Lame.  Emperor  of  Germany.  Founded  mon- 
asteries and  schools 973 — 1024. 

Henry  III.     The  Black,  or  The  Bearded.    Emperor  of  Germany 1017—1056. 

Henry  IV.  Emperor  of  Germany.  Contended  against  Pope  Gregory  VII. .  1050 — 1106. 

Henry  V.     The  Young.     Emperor  of  Germany.     Last  emperor  of  the 

Salic  line 1081—1125. 

Henry  VI.     The  Cruel.     Emperor  of  Germany 1165—1197. 

Henry  the  Lion.     Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria 1129—1195. 

Henry  the  Navigator.     Portuguese  prince.     Promoter  of  navigation..  1394— 1460. 

Henry,  Joseph.     Amer.  physicist.     Sec.  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  1797 — 1878. 

Henry,  Matthew.    English  divine  and  commentator 1672 — 1714. 

Henry,  Patrick.    American  statesman  and  orator 1736 — 1799. 

Henselt  (hen'selt),  Adolf.     German  pianist 1814    . 

HenslOW  (heuz'lii),  John  Stevens.     English  botanist 1796 — 1861. 

Henson  (hSn'son),  Josiah.     American  negro   clergyman.      Original  of 

Mrs.  Stowe'"s  "Uncle  Tom  " 1787-1881. 

Henty  (hSn'tt),  George  Alfred.     English  journalist  and  author 1832    . 

HentZ  (hSnta),  Caroline  Lee,  born  Whiting.     American  authoress 1800—1856. 

HeraclltUS  (h6r-a-kli'tus).     The  Naturalist.    Greek  philosopher fl.  b.  c.  600. 


e,  i,  0,  silent;  a,  o,  u,  v  (see  p.  1719) ;  II  (see  p.  1718,  H  2) ;  g  as  in  get  i  tli  us  in  thine ;  1,  u,  u,  w,  b,  d,  a,  u,  k,  n,  b  (,seu  p.  1719). 
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Bom.    Died. 

Herapath  (hSr^pith),  Williain.     English  chemist 1796—1868. 

H^rault  de  S^helles  (a'ro'  deh  sa'shSl'),  Marie  Jean.    French  revolu- 

tionist.     Guillotined ." 1760—1794. 

Herbart  (hSr'bart),  Johann  Friedrich.     German  philosopher 1776 — 1841. 

HerbelOt,  d'  (dSr'blo'),  Barth^lemy.     French  orientalist 1625— 1C95. 

Herbert  (her'bert),  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.     Bug.  author. 1581— 1648. 

Herbert,  George.     English  poet 1593—1632. 

Herbert,  Henry  WUliam.    Frank  Forester.    American  author 1807—1858. 

Herbert,  Sidney,  Baron.     English  statesman 1810—1861. 

Herder,  von  ((on  her'der),  Johann  Gottfried.      German  philosopher, 

preacher,  and  writer 1744 — 1803. 

Heredla  (a-ra-dee'a),  Jos6  Maria.     Cuban  poet 1803—1839. 

Hergenrbther  (hSr'gen-ro'ter),  Josef.     German  ecclesiastical  historian  .1822 — 1890. 

H^rlcault,  d'  (da'  re-ko'),  Charles  Joseph  de  Kicault.     Called  Charles. 

French  writer 1823    . 

HeriOt  (hSr'i-ot),  George.    Scottish  philanthropist.    \_HerioVs hospiial.'].\5G'i—\<i2i. 

Herkimer  (her'kt-mer),  Nicholas.    American  general 1715  ?-1777. 

Herkomer  (her'ko-mer),  Hubert.     German  artist  in  England 1849    . 

Hermann  or  Herman' (hSr'man).    (Lat.  Armln'lus.)    Ger.  hero.  .b.  c.  16— a.  d.21. 

Hermann,  Johann  Gottfried  Jakob.     German  philologist  and  critic 1772—1848. 

Hermelln  (h5r-me-leen'),  Samuel  Gustavus.     Swedish  mineralogist 1744—1820. 

Hermes  (hgr'mes)",  Georg.     German  theologian.     \_Hermesianism.']. . .  .m5—\Sil. 

Hermocrates  (hgr-mok'ra-teez),  Syracusan  statesman  and  general b.  c.  406  ? 

Hernandez  (Sr-nan'd6th)"  Francisco.  Spanish  physician  and  naturalist,  .fl.  16th  c. 

Herod  (ligr'gd).     The  Great.     King  of  the  Jews B.  c.  60— A.  D.  2. 

Herodlan  (he-ro'di-an).     Greek  writer  on  Roman  history fl.  3d  c. 

Herodotus  (he-r5d'o-tus).     Father  of  History.     Greek  historian..  .B.  c.  484?-  420? 

Harold  (ha'rold),  Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand.     French  opera  composer 1791 — 1833. 

Heron  (hee'ron)  or  Hero  (hee'ro).  Greek  mathematician  and  mechan- 
ician.     [Hero's  fountain.'] fl.  B.  c.  3d  c. 

HerophllUB  (he-rSf'T-lus).     Greek  anatomist fl.  B.  c.  280  ? 

Herrera,  de  (da  Sr-ra'ra),  Fernando.     The  Divine.     Spanish  poet 1534—1597. 

Herrera,  de,  Francisco.     The  Elder.     Spanish  painter 1576—1056. 

Herrera,  de,  Josi5  Joaquin.     President  of  Mexico 1792 — 1854. 

Herrera  y  TordesUlas,  de  (-e  tor-da-sel'yiis),  Antonio.     Span.  hist. ..1549— 1025. 

Herrick  (hSr'Tk),  Robert.     English  poet 1591—1674. 

Herring  (bSr'ing),  John  Frederick.     English  painter 1795— 1SC5. 

Hersohel  (lier'shel),  Caroline  Lucretia.  Sister  of  Sir  Wm.  Astronomer.  1750— 1848. 

Hersohel,  John  Frederick  William,  Sir.    Son  of  Sir  Wm.    Astronomer 

and  philosopher 1792—1871. 

Herscbel,  William,  Sir.     German  astronomer  in  England 1738—1822. 

Hertz  (hSrts),  Hendrik.     Danish  poet 1798—1870. 

Hertzen  or  Herzen  (hgrt'sen),  Alexander.    Rus.  revolutionary  author. 1812— 1870. 

Herv6  (Sr'va'),  Aimg  Marie  Edouard.     French  journalist 1835    ■. 

Hervey  (her'vl),  James.     English  divine.     l3fediiations.2 1713—1758. 

Herwegh  (hgr'weo),  Georg.     German  lyric  poet 1817—1875. 

H6ry,  de  (deh  a're'),  Thierry.     French  surgeon 1505  ?-1599. 

Herz  (hSrts),  Heinrich.     German  pianist  and  composer  in  France 1806-1888. 

Heslod  (hee'sl-od).    Greek  epic  poet fl.  B.C.  800' 

Hess  (hiss),  Johann  Jakob.     Swiss  Protestant  theologian.-. 1741—1828. 

Hess,  von  (fon  hgss),  Heinrich  Hermann  Joseph,  Baron.     Aust.  gen 1788—1870. 

Hess,  von,  Heinrich  Maria.     German  historical  painter 1798 — 1863. 

Hess,  von,  Peter.    Brother  of  H.  M.    German  painter  of  battle  pieces.  1792— 1871. 

Heuglln,  von  (fon  hoig'lin),  Theodor,  Baron.     German  traveler 1824—1876. 

Heusde  (hus'deh),  Philippus  Willem.     Dutch  author 1778—1839. 

Heuslnger  (hof'zing-er),  Jakob  Friedrich.    German  philologist 1719—1778. 

Heuzey  (u'zS'),  L(5on.     French  archaeologist 1831    . 

HevellUS  (he-vee'le-tis ;  Ger.  pron.  ha-va'le-oos)  or  Hewel  (ha'vel)  or 

Hewelcke  (ha-wel'keh),  Johannes.     Polish  astronomer ~. 1611—1687. 

Hewes  (buz),  Joseph.     Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 1730 — 1779. 

Hewitt  (hu'it),  Abram  Stevens.  American  manufacturer  and  statesman .  1822    . 

Hewson  (hii'son),  William.     English  anatomist 1739—1774. 

Heyden,  van  der  (van  der  hi'den),  Jan.     Dutch  painter 1637 — 1712. 

Heylll  (a'le'),  Antoine  Edm.  Poinsot.    Gaaei  Georges  d\   Fr.  litterateur.  1833    . 

Hejme  (hi'nelj),  Christian  Gottlob.     German  philologist 1729—1812. 

Heyse  (hi'zeh),  Paul  Johann  Ludwig.     Son  of  K.  W.  L.     Ger.  author..  1830    . 

Heyse,  Karl  Wilhelm  Ludwig.     German  philologist 1797—1855. 

HeywOOd  (ha'wSod),  Thomas.     English  actor  and  dramatist 1650  ? 

Hickes  (htks),  George.     English  philologist  and  author 1642 — 1715. 

HickOk  (hik'5k),  Laurens  Perseus.     American  metaphysician 1798 — 1888. 

Hicks  (hiks),  Elias.     American  preaclier  of  the  Society  of  Friends 1748 — 1830. 

EUdalgo  y  Costilla  (e-dal'go  e  kos-teel'ya),  Miguel.    Mexican  rev 1753 — 1811. 

Hieronymus.    See  Jerome. 

Hlgglnson  (hlg'in-son),  Francis.     English  divine  in  America 1588 — 1630. 

Hlgglnson,  Thomas  Wentworth.    American  author 1823    . 

Hllarion  (hi-la'ri-on),  Saint.     Founder  of  monastic  life  in  Palestine 292?-  371. 

Hilary  (hll'a-rl)  or  Hllarlus  (hi-la'rl-us).  Saint.     Bishop  of  Aries 400 ?-  449. 

Hilary  or  Hllarlus,  Saint.     Italian  writer  and  bishop  of  Poitiers 300  ?-  367. 

Hlldebrand  (hll'de-brand),  Saint.    See  Gregory  VII. 

Elldebrandt  (hil'dgh-brant),  Ferdinand  Theodor.     German  painter 1804^—1874. 

Hildretta  (htl'dreth),  Richard.     American  historian 1807—1865. 

Hill  (hil),  Ambrose  Powell.     Confederate  general 1825 — 1865. 

Hill,  Octavia.     English  social  reformer 1838    . 

Hill,  Rowland,  Rev.     English  Methodist  preacher 1744 — 1833. 

Hill,  Rowland,  Sir.     English  author  of  cheap-postage  system 1795 — 1879. 

Hill,  Thomas.     Amer.  clergyman.    President  of  Harvard  University 1818—1891. 

Hillard  (hll'ard),  George  Stillman.     Amer.  lawyer,  orator,  and  author.  .1808 — 1879. 

Hlller,  von  (fon  htl'gr),  Ferdinand.     German  composer 1811—1885. 

Hillern,  von  (fon  hil'ern),  Wilhelmine.     German  novelist 1836    . 

HlUhOUSe  (liTl'howss),"  James  Abraham.    American  poet 1789—1841. 

Hilliard  (hTl'yard),  Henry  Washington.     American  lawyer 1808    . 

Hilton  (hil'ton),  William.     English  historical  painter 1786—1839. 

Hlmmei  (lum'el),  Friedrich  Heinrich.     German  composer 1765 — 1814. 

Hincks  (hinks)",  Francis,  Sir.     Canadian  statesman 1807—1885. 

Hincmar  (Innk'mar).     French  prelate.    Archbishop  of  Rheims 806 ?-  882. 

Hind  (hind),  John  Russell.     English  astronomer ,1823    . 

HlpparchUB  (hTp-parTius).     Bithynian  founder  of  scientific  astron. . . .  fl.  B.  c.  150? 

Hippeau  (e'po'),  Celestin.    French  author  and  educationist 1803—1883. 

Hippeau,  Edmond  Gabriel.    French  educationist 1849    . 

Hlppel,  von  (fon  htp'el),  Theodor  Gottheb.     German  author 1741—1796. 

Hippocrates  (lup-pok'ra-teez).     Father  of  3fedicine.     Gr.  phys B.C.  468 — 367? 

HippolytUS  (hlp-pol'I-tus),  Saint.     Greek  bishop  and  martyr A.  D.  230  ? 

Hitchcock  (hich'kok),  Charles  Henry.     American  geologist 1836    . 

Hitchcock,  Edward.     Amer.  geologist.     Pres.  of  Amherst  College 1793—1864. 

Hitchcock,  Roswell  Dwight.     American  clergyman,  author,  educator. .  .1817 — 1887. 

Hlttorf f  (hi t'orf ),  Jacques  Ignace.     French  architect 1792—1867. 

Hitzig  (hit'sio),  Ferdinand.     German  BibUcal  critic 1807—1875. 

Hoadley  (hod'li),  Benjamin.     English  prelate 1671—1761. 

Hoar  (hSr),  Ebsnezer  Rockwood.     American  jurist 1816 — 1895. 

Hoar,  George  Frisbie.    Brother  of  E.  S.    American  lawyer  and  senator.  1826    . 

Hobart  (hS'bart),  John  Henry.    Amer.  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 1775—1830. 


Bom.    Died. 

Hobbes  (hobz),  Thomas.     English  philosopher 1588—1679, 

Hobhonse  (hSb'howss),  John  Cam,  Lord  Broughtou.     English  author.  .1786— 1869. 

Hoche  (osh),  Lazare.     French  general 17C8— 1797 

Hodge  (lioj),  Charles.     American  theologian  and  professor 1797 — 1878, 

Hodgk^son  (li5j'kin-son),  Eaton.     English  physicist 1789—1861. 

Hoe  (ho),  Richard  March.     Amer.  inventor.     \_Hoe's  Lightning-P7-ess.']  .1S12 — 1886, 

Hoecke,  van  den  (van  den  hook),  Jan.     Flemish  painter 1611 — 1651 

Hoefer  (lib'fer),  Jean  Chretien  Ferdinand.     German  writer  in  France. 

Editor  DTdot's  Biograpliie  Uuiverselle 1811 — 1878. 

Hoet  (lioot),  Gerard.     Dutch  historical  painter 1648—1733. 

Hoeven,  van  der  (van  der  hoo'ven),  Jau      Dutch  naturalist 1801—1868. 

Hofer  (lio'f er),  Andreas."  Tyrole'se  patriot 1767—1810. 

Hoflbauer  (hof'bow-er),  Joseph  Hubert  Isidore.     French  painter  and 

arcliitect ." 1839    . 

Hoffman  (liSf'man),  Charles  Fenno.     American  author 1806—1884. 

Hoffmann  (hof'Tnan),   Ernst  Theodor  Wilhelm.     Amadeus.     German 

autlior  and  musician 1776 — 1822. 

Hoffmann,  Friedrich.     German  physician.     [^Hoffmann's  Anodyne.'] . .  .1660 — 1742. 
Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben  (fon  fiil'erss-la-ben),   August  Heinrich. 

German  poet 7 ? 1798—1874. 

Holland  (h5t'land„  Barbara,  born  Wreaks.     English  authoress 1770 — 1844. 

Hofmann  (hof'man),  August  Wilhelm.     German  chemist 1818 — 1892. 

Hogarth  (ho'garth),  William.     English  painter  and  engraver 1097 — 1764. 

Hogg  (h5g),  James.     The  Etlrick  Shepherd.     Scottish  poet 1772—1835. 

Hohenlohe  (ho'en-lo-eh).     A  princely  family  of  Germany. 
Hohenlohe-SchillingS,  von  (fou  ho'en-lo-eh-shil'ings),  Clodwig  Carl 

Victor,  Prince.     Bavarian  statesman 1819    . 

Hohenstaufen  (lio'en-stow'fen).     A  princely  family  of  Germany. 
HohenzoUem  (ho'en-tsol-em).     A  princely  family  of  Germany. 
Holbach,  von  or  a'  (fon  hol'baK' ;  Fr.  pron.  dol'baK'),  Paul  Henri  Thy- 

ry  (or  Paul  Heinrich  Dietrich),  Baron.     Frencli  pliilosopher 1723 — 1789. 

Holbein  (hol'bln),  Hans.     The  Younger.     German  painter 1497  ?-1543. 

Holberg,  von  (fon  hol'bero),  Ludvig,  Baron.     Danish  hist,  and  drani. ..1684 — 1754. 

Holbrook  (hol'brSok),  John  Edwards.    American  naturalist 1794 — 1871. 

Holcroft  (hol'kroft),  Thomas.     English  dramatist  and  translator 1745—1809. 

Holden  (hold'eu),  Edward  Singleton.     American  astronomer 1846    . 

Hollnshed  or'HoUynshed  (hol'inz-hSd),  Raphael.     Eng.  chronicler... 1580? 

Holl  (hoi),  Frank.     English  artist 1845    . 

Holland  (hol'and),  Henry,  Sir.     English  physician 1788—1873. 

Holland,  Henry  Ricliard  Vassall  Fox,  Baron.     English  statesman 1773—1840. 

Holland,  Josiah  Gilbert.     Timothy  Titcomb.     American  author 1819 — 1881. 

Hollar  (hol'ar),  Viiclar.     Bohemian  engraver 1607 — 1677. 

HoUey  (hSl'I),  Alexander  Lyman.     American  metallurgist 1832 — 1882. 

HoUey,  Myron.     American  reformer 1779 — 1841. 

Hollis  (hSl'iss),  Thomas,     English  benefactor  of  Harvard  University ..  .1659 — 1731. 

Holllster  (hSl'is-tgr),  Gideon  Hiram.    American  author 1817 — 1881. 

Holmes  (homz),  Oliver  Wendell.     Amer.  physician,  poet,  and  essayist.  .1809— 1894. 

Hoist  (hoist),  Hans  Peder.     Danish  poet 1811-1893. 

Hoist,  von,  Hermann  !6douard.     Russian-German  historian.    [Constitu- 
tional History  of  the  United  States.] 1841    . 

Holstenlus  (hol-stee'ni-us ;  Ger.  pron.  hol-sta'ne-66s)  or  Holste  (hol'- 

steh),  Lucas.    German  scholar,  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican 1590 — 1661. 

Holt  (iiolt),  John,  Sir.     Lord  chief  justice  of  England 1642—1709. 

Holt,  Joseph.     American  statesman 1807 — 1894. 

Hblty  or  Hoelty  (hol'te),  Ludwig  Heinrich  Christoph.    German  poet.  .1748— 1776. 

Holtzendorff,  von  (fon  holts'gn-dorf),  Franz.    German  jurisconsult 1829    . 

HolUb  (ho'loop),  fenile.     German  traveler 1847    . 

Holyoake  (hol'yok),  George  Jacob.     English  reformer 1817    . 

Holyoke  (hol'yok),  Edward  Augustus.     Amer.  phys.  and  centenarian ..  1728 — 1829. 

Homann  (ho'man),  Johann  Baptist.     Ger.  geogr.  and  map  engraver 1663  ?-1724. 

Homberg  (hom'bSro),  Wilhelm.     German  chemist  and  physician 1652 — 1715. 

Home,  Daniel  Dunglas.    British  Spiritualist 1835 — 1886. 

Home,  Everard,  Sir.    Scottish  surgeon 1756 — 1832. 

Home,  Henry,  Lord  Karnes.     Scottish  philosopher  and  jurist 1696 — 1782. 

Home  or  Hume,  John.    Scottish  dramatist 1724  ?-1808. 

Homer  (ho'mer).    Epic  poet  of  Greece fl.  about  1000?  B.  c. 

Homer,  Winsfow.     American  artist 1836    . 

Honegger  (ho'nek-er),  Johann  Jakob.    German  historian,  and  writer  on 

art "  . .". .1825    . 

Honorius  (ho-no'rt-us),  Flavius.     Roman  emperor  of  the  West 384 —  423. 

Honorius  I.    Pope 638. 

Hontheim,  von  (fon  hont'hlm),  Johann  Nicolaus.     German  jurist 1701 — 1790. 

Hood  (h66d),  Robin.     Legendary  Enghsh  outlaw fl.  Tithe? 

Hood,  Samuel,  Viscount.    English  admiral 1735 — 1816. 

Hood,  Thomas.     English  poet,  wit,  and  miscellaneous  writer 1798 — 1845. 

Hooft  or  Hoofft  (hoft),  Pieter  Cornelis.    Dutch  poet  and  historian 1581 — 1647. 

Hoogvliet  (hoQ'vIeet),  Arnold.     Dutch  poet 1687—1763. 

Hook  (h66k),  Theodore  Edward.     EngUsh  author 1788—1841. 

Hooke  (h68k),  Robert.     English  mathematician  and  Inventor 1635 — 1703. 

Hooker  (hSSk'er),  Joseph.     American  general 1814 — 1879. 

Hooker,  Joseph  Dalton,  Sir.    Son  of  Sir  Wm.  J.    English  botanist 1817    . 

Hooker,  Richard.    Eng.  divine.     [The  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity. ].\55i—\QW. 
Hooker,  Thomas,  Rev.  One  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut  1586 — 1047. 

Hooker,  William  Jackson,  Sir.    English  botanist 1785 — 1865. 

Hooker,  Worthington.    American  phj'sician  and  author 1806 — 1867. 

Hoole  (hSol),  Jolm.     English  translator  and  dramatist 1727 — 1803. 

Hooper  (hdop'gr),  John.     English  reformer  and  martyr 1495 — 1555. 

Hope  (hop),  Thomas.     English  writer,  and  patron  of  the  fine  arts. ....  .1774 — 1835. 

Hope,  Thomas  Cliarles.     Scottish  chemist.     [Sirontites.] 1766 — 1844. 

Hopldns  (hop'kiuz),  Edward.     Governor  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut.. 1600 — 1657. 

Hopkins,  Esek.     First  commodore  of  the  American  navy 1718 — 1802. 

Hopkins,  Johns.     American  philanthropist 1795 — 1873. 

Hopkins,  Mark.     Amer.  scholar  and  divine.     Pres.  of  Williams  College.  1802 — 1887. 

Hopkins,  Samuel.     Founder  of  the  Hopkinsian  school  of  theology 1721 — 1803. 

Hopkins,  Stephen.     Amer.  statesmart.    Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  Indepeud.1707 — 1785. 
Hopklnson  (hopTiin-son),  Francis.     American  author,  and  signer  of  the 

Declaration  of  Independence.     [The  Battle  of  the  Kegs.] 1737 — 1791. 

Hopkinson,  Joseph.  Son  of  F.  Am.  jurist  and  author.  [Hail  ColumUa.]\HQ~l^% 

Hopper  (hop'er),  Isaac  Tatem.     American  Quaker  philanthropist 1771 — 1852. 

Hoppin  (Lop'in),  Augustus.     American  artist 1828    . 

Horace  (hor'es)  or  Quin'tus  Hora'tius  Flac'cns.   Latin  poet e.  c.    65—     8. 

Hormayr,  von  (fon  hor'mir),  Joseph,  Baron.  Tyrolese-German  politician 

and  historian 1"81 — 1848. 

Hom(h6rn),  Gustaf,  Count.     Swedish  general 1614 ?-l 666. 

Home  (hSrn),  Richard  Hengist,  properly  Henry.     English  author 1803—1884. 

Home,  Thomas  Hartwell.    English  divme  and  author 1780 — 1802. 

Homer  (hSr'ner),  Francis.    British  statesman 1778 — 1817. 

Home  Tooke"(h5rn  took).     See  Tooke,  John  Home. 

Horroz  or  Horrocks  (hor'oks),  Jeremiah.    English  astronomer 1620?-1641. 

Horsford  (hSrs'ford),  Eben'Norton.     Amer.  chemist  and  educationist..  .1818 — 1S93. 
Horsley  (hOrs'lT),  Samuel.    English  prelate  and  author 1733 — 1806. 


,  e,  i,  o,  u,  fonj/  a,e,  6,  less  prolonged;  a,,^,i,o,'&.,  short ;  a,,  e,i,  q,obscme  (see  Temni^,  p.  1719) ;  fax,  fall;  thgre,  term;  f8r,  food,  foot;  ffirl ;  owasmco!«;  chasincAia; 
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Born.    Died. 

'  flortense  Eugenie  de  Beauhamals  (or'tSKss'  vWzhei'ne'  deh  bo'ar'- 

na').     Wife  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  and  queen  of  Holland .". 1783—1837. 

Horvith  (hor'vat),  Milihail.     Hungarian  historian 1809—1878, 

Hosack  (hoa'ak),  David.     American  physician  and  author 17G9— 1835. 

Hosmer  (liSz'mer),  Harriet  Goodhue.    American  sculptor 1830    , 

Hospitaller  (os'pe'ta'ly a'),  fidouard.     French  electrician 1852    . 

Hotman  (ot'mSN'),  Fraugois.    French  jurist  and  pubUcist 1524—1589, 

Hottinger  (hot'iug-er),  Johann  Heiurich.     Swiss  orientalist  and  theol. .  .1620— 16G7 

Houdin  (oo'dSN'),  Robert.     French  conjurer 1805 — 1871 

Houdon  (oo'doN'),  Jean  Antoine.     French  sculptor 1740—1828. 

Houel  (oo'gl'),  Jules.     French  mathematician 1823    

Hougb  (hiif),  Franklin  Benjamin.    American  historical  writer 1822-1885, 

Houghton  (ho'ton),  Douglas.     American  naturalist 1809—1845, 

Houghton,  Henry  Oscar.     American  publisher.    IRwers-ide  Press.} ....  1823 — 1895, 

Houghton,  Richard  Monckton  Milues,  Lord.     English  author 1809-1885, 

House  (howss),  Edward  Howard.     Am.  journalist,  traveler,  and  author.  1836    

Houssaye  (oo'sS'),  Arsene.    French  author 1815—1890 

Houston  (Im'ston),  Sam.    President  of  Texas  and  American  general 1793 — 1863 

Houtman  (liowt'man),  Cornells.     Dutch  statesman  and  navigator 1548  ?-lG02 

Hoveden,  de  (de  hQv'den  or  hov'den),  Roger.     English  historian fl.  1170—1200. 

Howard  (how'ard),  Charles,  Lord~Howard  of  Effingham.     English  ad- 
miral  1536—1624, 

Howard,  George  William  Frederick,  Earl  of  Carlisle.     English  states- 
man and  author 1802—1864, 

Howard,  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey.    English  poet 1516—1547, 

Howard,  John.    English  philanthropist 1726—1790, 

Howard,  John  Eager.     American  Revolutionary  soldier  and  statesman.  1752 — 1827 

Howard,  Oliver  Otis.     American  general 1830    

Howard,  Thomas,  third  duke  of  NcM-folk.     Eng.  statesman  and  general  1473?-1554, 

Howard,  Tlios.,  fourtli  duke  of  Norfolk.    Friend  of  Mary,  Q.  of  Scots . . . 1572, 

Howe  (how),  Elias.     American  inventor  of  the  sewing  machine 1819 — 1867 

Howe,  John.    English  clergyman,  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell 1630 — 1705 

Howe,  Julia  Ward.     Wife  of  S.  G.      American  poetess  and  reformer.  ..1819    - 

Howe,  Richard,  Earl.    Brother  of  Sir  Wm.    British  admiral 1725—1799, 

Howe,  Samuel  Gridley.     American  philanthropist 1801 — 1876. 

Howe,  WiUiam,  Viscount.     English  general  in  America 1729-  1814. 

Howell  (liow'el),  James.     British  author 1595?-1666. 

Howells  (how'elz),  William  Dean.     American  author 1837    - 

Howltt  (how'it),  Mary,  born  Botham.    Wife  of  Wm.    Eng.  authoress.  .1798— 1888. 

Howltt,  William.     English  author 1795—1879. 

Hoyle  (hoil),  Edmund.     English  writer  on  games 1672—1769. 

Hrotsvltha  (hrots'vee-ta).     German  nun  and  Latin  poetess fl.  10th  c 

Hubbard  (Imyard),  William.     American  clergyman  and  historian 1621 — 1704. 

Huber  (hoo'ber";  Fr.  pron.  U'bgr'),  Franjois.     Swiss  naturalist 1750—1831, 

Ruber  (hoo'ber),  Johann  Nepomuk.     German  theologian 1830    

Huber,  Johann  Rodolphe.   The  Tintoretto  of  Switzerland.    Swiss  painter  1668— 1748 

Hubert  (il'bSr'),  Mathieu.     French  preacher 1640—1717, 

Hiibner  (hiib'ner),  Joseph  Alexander,  Count.     Austrian  diplomatist 1811 — 1892, 

Hubner,  Karl  Wilhelm.     German  painter  of  genre  pictures 1814 — 1879. 

Htibner,  Rudolf  Julius  Benno.     German  painter 1806—1882. 

Hue  (iik),  fivariste  R^gis,  Abb^.     French  missionary  to  China 1813 — 1860. 

Hudson  (hud'son),  Henry.     English  navigator  and  explorer 1611 

Hudson,  Heirry  Norman.     American  essayist ;  Shakespearean  scholar . .  1814 — 1886 
Huerta,  de  la  (deh  lii  wSr'ta),  Vincente  Garcia.     Span,  poet  and  critic. 1729— 1797 

Huet  (ii'a'),  Pierre  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Avranches.    French  scholar 1630—1721 

Hufeland  (hoo'fgh-liint),  Christoph  Wilhelm.     German  physician 1762—1836. 

Hiigel,  von  (f  on  hii'gel),  Karl  Alex.  Anselm.    Ger.  trav.  and  naturalist  1796—1870, 

Huger  (yoo-jee'),  Isaac.     American  Revolutionary  general 1742 — 1797 

Hugglns  (hiig'inz),  William.     English  astronomer 1824    - 

Hughes  (hiiz),  John.    American  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 1797 — 1864. 

Hughes,  John.    English  poet  and  essayist 1677—1720. 

Hughes,  Robert  Ball.     American  sculptor 1806 — 1868. 

Hughes,  Thomas.     English  author.     \_Tom,  Browri's  School  Days.} 1823 — 1896. 

Hugo  (hoo'go),  Gustav  WUhelm.     German  jurist 1764 — 1844. 

Hugo  (ii'go'),  Victor  Marie,  Vicomte.     Fr.  poet  and  romance  writer 1802 — 1885. 

Hulin  or  Hullin  (ii'laN'),  Pierre  Augustin,  Comte.     French  general ...  1758 — 1841 

Hull  (hiil),  Edward.     English  director  of  geological  survey  of  Ireland  ..1829    

Hull,  Isaac.     American  commodore 1773 — 1843. 

Hull,  William.     American  general  in  the  war  of  1812 1753—1825. 

HuUah  (hul'a),  John  Pyke.     English  musical  composer 1813 — 1884, 

Humayun  or  Houmayoun  (hoo'ma'yoon').     Emperor  of  Hindostan...  1508 — 1556, 

Humb^t  (iiN'bgr'),  Joseph  Amable.     French  general 1755—1823. 

Humbert  (hiim'bert)  I.    (7<.  UmbertO,  oom-bSr'to.)    King  of  Italy....  1844    , 

Humboldt,  von  fvon  hum'bolt ;  Ger.  pron.  fon  hoom'bolt),  Friedrich 

Heinrioh  Alexander,  Baron.     German  naturalist 1769 — 1859. 

Humboldt,  von,  Karl  Wilhehn,  Baron.    Brother  of  F.  H.  A.    German 

philologist  and  statesman 1767 — 1835. 

Hume  (hum),  David.    Scottish  historian  and  philosopher 1711 — 1776, 

Hume,  Joseph.     English  politician 1777 — 1855, 

Hummel  (hSSm'el),  Johann  Nepomuk.    German  pianist  and  composer ..  1778— 1837 
Humphrey  (hiim'frT),  Heman.    Amer.  clerg.    Pres.  of  Amherst  College.  1779 — 1861 

Humphreys  (hum'friz),  Andrew  Atkinson.     American  soldier 1810 — 1883, 

Humphreys,  David.     American  soldier  and  poet 1752 — 1818. 

Hunfalvy  (hoon'f ol-ve).  Pal.     Hungarian  philologist 1810 — 1891, 

Hunt  (hunt),  James  Henry  Leigh.     English  poet  and  essayist 1784—1859. 

Bunt,  Robert.     English  scientist 1807—1887, 

Hunt,  Thomas  Sterry.    American  chemist  and  geologist 1826 — 1892, 

Hunt,  William  Henry.     English  painter  in  water  colors 1790 — 1864, 

Hunt,  William  Holman.     English  painter 1827    - 

Hunt,  W.iUiam  Morris.    American  painter 1824 — 1879, 

Hunter  (hfin'tgr),  John.     Scotch  anatomist  and  surgeon 1728 — 1794 

Hunter,  Robert  Mercer  Taliaferro.     American  statesman 1809 — 1887, 

Hunter,  William.     Brother  of  John.     Scottish  anatomist  and  physician.  1718 — 1783. 
Huntingdon  (hun'ting-don),  Selina,  Countess  of.     Patron  of  the  English 

Calvinistic  Methodist's 1707—1791 

Huntington  (hun'ting-ton),  Collis  Potter.    American  railroad  builder.. 1821    

Huntington,  Daniel.     American  painter 1816    . 

Huntington,  Frederic  Dan.     Amer.  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 1819    . 

Huntington,  Samuel.     Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 1731—1796 

Hunyadi  (hoon'yod-e),  Janos.    Hungarian  general 1400T-1456, 

Huppazoll  (hoop-pa-dzo'le),  Francesco.    Ital.  traveler  and  centenarian. 1587 — 1702 

Kurd  (hurd),  Richard.     English  prelate  and  author 1720 — 1808 

Hurtado  de  IVIendOza  (oor-ta'd6  da  mSn-do'thii),  Andres.    Marquis  of 

Canete.     Viceroy  of  Peru 1500-1561 

Huskisson  (hSs'kis-on),  William.     English  statesman  and  financier 1770—1830. 

Hoss  (hiJss,  Ger.  pron.  hoSss),  John.     Properly  Hus  von  Htissineiz, 

Johannes.     Bohemian  religious  reformtr 1373—1415, 

Hussein  or  Houssein  Pasha  (h56-sin' pii^shii').     Last  dey  of  Algiers.  1773 ?-1838 

HuBSOn  (ii'soN'),  Francois.    French  arcliitect  and  writer 1828    

Hutcheson  (hach'e-son),  Francis.    Irish  metaphysician  in  Scotland . . .  .1694 — 1747, 
'Hutohlnson  (huch'in-son),  Anne.    American  religious  enthusiast 1590?-1643, 


Bom.    Died. 
Hutchinson  (hiich'in-son),  John.     English  philosopher.    Founder  of 

Hutchinsonianism .  ■' 1674 — 1737. 

Hutchinson,  Lucy,  Lady.     English  authoress 1620—1659. 

Hutchinson,  Tliomas.     Governor  of  tlie  province  of  Massachusetts 1711 — 1780. 

Hutten,  von  (fon  lioot'en),  Ulricli.     German  poet  and  theologian 1488—1525. 

Hutton  (liut'on),  Cliarles.     Englisli  mathematician 1737 — 1823. 

Husley  (liuks'H),  Tliomas  Henry.     English  naturalist 1825—1895. 

Huygens  or  Huyghens  (hi'genz,  Dutch  pron.    hoi'Henz),   Christian. 

Dutch  natural  philosoplier 1629 — 1695. 

Huysum,  van  (van  hoi'sSm),  Jan.     Dutch  painter 1682 — 1749. 

Hyacinthe  (e'S'sSut'),  Pere.     See  Loyson,  Cliarles. 

Hyatt  (hi'at),  Alpheus.     American  naturalist 1838    

Hyde  (hTd)'^  Thomas.     English  divine  and  orientalist 1636 — 1703 

Hyder  All  (iii'der  ^lee).     Sultan  of  Mysore 1728—1782. 

Hypatla  (hi-pa'.shT-a),  of  Alexandria.    Mathemat.  and  Neoplatonist 370?-  415. 

Hyrtl  (heertl),  Johann.    Austrian  anatonaist 1811 — 1894. 
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Iberville,  d'  (de'bSr'veel'),  Pierre  le  Moyne,  Sieur.    Canadian  officer. 

Founder  of  Louisiana 16G1 — 1706. 

Ibn  Khaldun  or  Ehaldoun  (Ib'n  Kiildoon').    Arabian  historian 1332—1406. 

Ibn  Roshd  (Tb'n  rosh'd).     See  Avekhobs. 

Ibn  Sina  (ib'n  se'na).    See  Avicekna. 

Ibn  Zohr.     See  Avenzoar. 

Ibrahim  Bey  (ib-rS-heem'  ba).    Mameluke  chief 1736 — 1817. 

Ibsen  (ib'sen),  Henrik.     Norwegian  poet  and  dramatist 1828    . 

Icazbalceta  (e-kas-bal-sa'ta),  Joaquim  Garcia.     Mexican  author 1825 — 1894. 

Iddeslelgh  (id'gs-li),  Stafford  Hen.  Northcote,  Earl  of.  Eng.  statesman  1818— 1887. 

Ideler  (ee'deh-ler),  Christian  Ludwig.     Prussian  astronomer 176G — 1846. 

lUland  (If Taut)"  August  Wilhelm.     German  dramatist 1759—1814. 

Iglesias  (e-glS'se-as),  Jos6  Maria.     Mexican  statesman 1823    . 

Ignatieff  (ig-nii'te-gf ),  Nicolai  Paulovitch.    Rus.  diplomatist  and  soldier.  1832    . 

Ignatius  (ig-na'shT-us),  Saint.     Theophorus.    Bishop  of  Antioch 107  2 

Ignatius,  Saint.     Patriarch  of  Constantinople 798—  878. 

'Imad~al-Eatib  (e-mad'-al-ka'tib)  or  Imad-Uddin  (-ud-deen'-)  -al- 

Eatlb,  Mohammed.     Persian  historian  and  poet 1125—1201. 

Imbert    de   Saint— Amand  (aN'bSr'  deh  s5N'ta/m5H'),  Arthur  L^on, 

Baron.     French  memoirist 1834    — ^. 

Imeretinski    (Im-a-ra-tTn'ske),    Alexander    Constantinovitch.      Prince 

Bagration-Imeretin,'3ki.     Russian  general 1837    . 

Inchbald  (inch'bawld).     Elizabeth,  born  Simpson.     English  novelist..  .1753 — 1821. 

Infante  (een-f iin'ta),  Jos6  Miguel.     Chilian  statesman 1778 — 1844. 

Ingelow  (in'je-lo),  Jean.     English  poetess 1820    . 

Ingemann  (Ing'eh-man),  Bernliard  Severin.     Danish  poet  and  author.  .1789 — 1862. 

IngersoU  (ing'ger-siil),  Charles  Jared.     Amer.  politician  and  author ...  1782 — 1862. 

IngersoU,  Jared."    Father  of  C.  J.     American  jurist 1749 — 1822. 

IngersoU,  Robert  Green.     American  lawyer  and  agnostic 1833    . 

Inghlraml  (in-ge-ra'mee),  Tommaso.    Fedra.    Ital.  scholar  and  orator. 1470 — 1516. 

Ingleby  (ing'gl-bt).,  Clement  Mansfield.     English  author 1823—1886. 

Inglls  (ing'glis),  John  Eardley  Wilmot,  Sir.     English  major  general 1814 — 1862. 

Ingraham  (Tng'gra-am),  Joseph  Holt.     American  divine  and  author 1809 — 186C. 

Ingram  (Tng'gram),"jolm  H.     English  writer 1849    . 

Ingres  (SNgr),  Auguste  Jean  Dominique.     French  painter 1780 — 1867. 

IngUlphus  (in-gul'fus)  OJ- IngfUlf.     Eng.  monk.     Abbot  of  Croyland.  ..1030?-1109. 

Inhambupe  (een-ham-boo'pa),  Antonio  Luiz  Pereira  da  Cunha,  Marquis 

of.     Brazilian  statesman 1760 — 1837. 

Injalbert  (aN'zhal'bSr'),  Jean  Antoine.     French  sculptor 1845    . 

Inman  (in'man),  Henry.    American  painter 1801 — 1846. 

Innes  (in'es),  Cosmo.     Scottish  antiquarian  writer 1799 — 1874. 

Inness  (Tn'es),  George.     American  landscape  painter 1825 — 1894. 

Innocent  (Tn'o-sent)  II.     Gregorio  de'  Papi,  or  Papareschi.     Pope 1090?-1143. 

Innocent  HI.     Giovanni  Lotario  Conti.     Pope 1161  ?-1216. 

Innocent  XI.     Benedetto  Odescalchi.    Pope 1611 — 1689. 

Iredell  (ir'del),  James.     American  jurist 1750 — 1799. 

IrenaeUS  (Tr-"e-nee'us),  St.   Greek  bishop  of  Lyons.    [^AdversusHxreses.}.  130?- 202  i 

Irene  (i.  i-ree'ne  ;  M.  i-reeu').     Empress  of  Constantinople 752?-  803. 

Ireton  (ir'ton),  Henry.     Son-in-law  of  Oliver  Cromwell.     Eng.  general.. 1610 — 1651. 

Irlarte  (e-re-ar'ta),  Ignacio.     Spanish  painter 1620 — 1G85. 

Iriarte,  de  (da  e-re-ar'ta),  Juan.     Spanish  scholar 1702 — 1771. 

Irlarte,  de,  Tomas.     Nephexo  of  Juan.     Spanish  poet 1750 — 1791. 

Irmlnger  (Tr'ming-er),  Carl  Ludwig  Christian.     Danish  admiral 1802 — 1888. 

Irving  (er'ving),  Edward.     Scottish  preacher 1792—1834. 

Irving,  Henry.     'S.eai.Txxme  John  Henry  Brodr^bb.    English  actor 1838    . 

Irving,  Roland  Duer.    American  geologist 1847    . 

Irving,  Washington,     American  author 1783 — 1859. 

Isabella  (iz'a-bgl'a),  Sp.  Isabel  (e-sa-bSl')  I.  The  Catholic.  Qu.  of  Cas- 
tile and  teon."  Wife  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.    Patron  of  Columbus.  .1451 — 1504. 

Isabella  EI.    Maria  Isabel  Luisa.    Ex-queen  of  Spain 1830 

Isabelle  {Fr.  pron.  e'za'bSl')  of  France.     Qu.  of  Eng.    Wife  of  Edw.  II. .  1290—1358. 

Isabey  (e'za'ba'),  Eugene  Louis  Gabriel.     French  painter 1804 — 1886. 

Isabey,  Jean  Baptiste.     French  rainiature  painter 1767 — 1855. 

Isambert  (e'zSN'bSr'),  Francois  Andrg.     French  politician  and  jurist , . .  1792 — 1857. 

Isiandiyar  (Iss-f an-de-yar').     Persian  hero fl.  Gth  c.  B.  o. 

Isidore  (tz'I-dor)  or  Isldo'rus,  Saint.     Spanish  scholar.     Bp.  of  Seville . .  570  ?-  636. 

Isla,  de  (da  ees'la),  Jos^  Francisco.     Spanish  Jesuit  and  satirist 1703 — 1781. 

Ismail  Pasha  (is-ma-eel'  pii-sha'),  or  Ismail  I.     Khedive  of  Egypt. .  .1830— 1895. 

Isocrates  (T-sok'ra-teez).     Athenian  orator B.C.  436 —  338. 

Istnriz,  de  (da  es-top-reth'),  Francisco  Xavier.    Spanish  statesman 1790 — 1871. 

Itard  (e'tar'),  Jean  Etienne  Marie  Gaspard.     Frencli  surgeon 1775 — 1838. 

Ittenbach  (tt'en-bilK),  Franz.    German  painter 1813 — 1879. 

Iturbide,  de  {Sa.  e-toor-be'Da),  Augustin.    Emperor  of  Mexico 1783-1824. 

Ivan  (e-viin')  ni.,  Vasdievitch.     Czar  of  Russia 1438-1505. 

Ivan  IV. ,  Vasilievitch.     The  Terrible.     Czar  of  Russia 1529-1584. 

Ivlson  (I'vi-soB),  Henry.     Scottish  publisher  in  America 1808— 18S4. 

Ivory  (I'vji-rl),  James.     Scottish  mathematician 1765 — 1842. 

IXtlLlsochitl  (Tkst-lel-Ho'cheetl),  Fernando  de  Alva.  Mexican  historian.  1570 — 1(')49. 

Izard  (Iz'ard),  Ralph.     American  statesman 1742 — 1801, 


J. 


Jablonskl  (ya-blon'skee),  Daniel  Ernst.  Prussian  Protestant  theologian. 1660— 1741. 
Jablonskl,  Paul  Ernst.  Son  of  D.  E.  Prus.  tlieol.  and  Egyptologist.. 1G93— 1757. 
Jackson  (jSk'son),  Andrew,  General.     Seventh  president  of  the  U.  S. ..17G7— 1845, 

Jackson,  Charles  Thomas.     American  physicist 1 805—1 880 

Jackson,  Helen  Maria  (Hunt),  born  Fiske.  American  poet  and  novelist.  1S31—1S86, 
Jackson,  James.    Amer.  physician,  and  professor  in  Harvard  College. .  .1777— 1SG7. 


e,  i,  0,  silent ;  a,  6,  U,  u  (see  p.  1719;  i  11  (see  p.  1718,  Tl  2)  ;  gOCmget ;  thasintliine;  I,  B,  S,  w,  B,  D,  a,  H,  K,  n,.r  (see  p.  1719}. 
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Bom.    Died. 
Jackson  (jSk'son),  Thomas  Jonathan.    S/onewallJackson.    Confederate 

general . . . . ' 1824—1863. 

Jacobl  (ya-ko'bee),  Friedrich  Heinrich.     German  metaphysician 1743—1819. 

Jacobl,  Johann  Georg.    Brother  of  F.  H.    German  poet 1740—1814. 

Jacobi,  von,  Moritz  Hermann.    German  physicist.    One  of  the  inventors 

of  electrotyping 1801—1875. 

Jacobs  (ya'kups),  Friedrich.    German  author 1764 — 1847. 

Jacoby  (yii-ko'be),  Joliann.     German  publicist 1805—1877. 

JacotOt  (zha/ko'to'),  Jean  Joseph.     French  educationist 1770 — 1840. 

Jacquand  (zha'kSN'),  Claudius.     French  painter 1805 — 1878. 

Jacquard  (zha'kar'),  Joseph  Marie.  French  inventor.  \Jacquard  loom-l .  1752 — 1834. 

Jacquemart  (zhak'mar'),  Albert.     French  author 1808-1875. 

JaCQUemart,  Jules.     French  artist 1837 — 1880. 

Jacquemont  (zhak'moN'),  Victor.     French  naturalist 1801—1832. 

Jacquet  (zha'ka'),  Jules.     French  engraver 1841    . 

Jacquln,  von  (fon  zha'kSN'),  Nicolas  Joseph.    Austrian  botanist 1727 — 1817. 

Jaell  (ya'Sl),  Alfred.     German  pianist  and  composer 1832 — 1882. 

Jahn  (yan),  Friedrich  Ludwig.     German  patriot 1778 — 1852. 

Jahn,  Johann.     German  orientaUst  and  theologian 1750 — 1816. 

Jahn,  Otto.     German  philologist 1813—1868. 

Jahr  (yar),  Georges  Henri  Gottlieb.     Ger.-French  homeopathic  phys. ..1801— 1875. 

Jakob,  von  (fon  yaTiup),  Ludwig  Heinrich.     German  author 1759 — 1827. 

Jalabert  (zha'la'bSr'),  Charles  Framjois.    French  painter 1819    . 

JamblichUS  (jSm'Wi-kus).     Syrian  Neoplatonic  philosopher ii.  325? 

James  I.    King  of  Scotland.     Assassinated 1394';-1437. 

James  11.     King  of  Scotland.    Stabbed  William,  eighth  earl  of  Douglas.  1430 — 1460. 

James  III.     King  of  Scotland.     Warred  with  his  malcontent  nobles  . . .  1452 — 1488. 

James  IV.     King  of  Scotland.     Fell  at  Flodden 1472—1515. 

James  V.    King  of  Scotland.    Father  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 1512 — 1542. 

James  I.     Kmg  of  England.     (VI.  of  Scotland. ) 1566—1625. 

James  II.     King  of  England.   (VII.  of  Scotland.) 1633—1701. 

James,  George  Payne  Rainsford.     English  novelist 1801 — 1860. 

James,  Henry.     American  theologian -, 1811 — 1882. 

James,  Henry.     Son  of  preceding.     American  novelist 1843    . 

James,  Henry,  Sir.  English  engineer  and  inventor.  \_Phoiozincograpliy.'\  1803 — 1877. 

Jamec  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  The  Pre- 
tender.    Son  of  James  II.  of  England 1688—1765. 

Jameson  (ja'me-son),  Anna,  born  Murphy.     Irish  authoress 1797—1860. 

Jameson,  Robert. "  Scottish  naturalist 1774 — 1854. 

Jaml  (ja'mee).     Nur-uddin'  Abdur  Rahman.    Persian  poet 1414 — 1492. 

JanUeson  (ja'mT-son),  John.     Scottish  clergyman  and  lexicographer. .  .1759 — 1838. 

Janauschek  (ya'now-shek),  Fanny.    Framiska  3fagddline.    Bohemian 

tragic  actress 1829    . 

Janet  (zha'na'),  P.aul.     French  author 1823    . 

Janln  (zha'nSN'),  Jules  C(;lestin.     French  physicist 1818—1886. 

Janin,  Jules  Gabriel.     French  dramatic  critic 1804 — 1874. 

Janney  (jSn'I),  Samuel  Macpherson.    Am.  Quaker  preacher  and  author. 1801 — 1880. 

Jansen  (jSn'sen  ;  X'«;cA_p;-o«.  yan'sen)  or  Janse'nlus,  Cornells.   Dutch 

theologian.     [^Jansenists.'\ 1585 — 1638. 

Jansen,  Olaiis.    Danish  naturalist 1714 — 1778. 

Janson  (zhSN'soN'),  Nicolas.    French  printer.    Inventor  of  Roman  type. 1481  ? 

Janssens  (yans'ens),  Abraham.     Flemish  historical  p?.inter 1575— 1G32. 

Januarius  ( jan-u-a'rT-us),  Saint.     Patron  saint  of  Naples 272 —  305. 

Janvier  (zhSN've-S'),  Aristide.     French  watchmaker  and  inventor 1751 — 1835. 

JaplX  (ya'piks),  Gysbert.     Frisian  poet 1603— 16C6. 

Jardlns,  des  (da  zhar'dSN'),  Marie  Catherine  Hortense.    Pr.  authoress.  1640 — 1683. 

Jarves  (jar'veez),  James  Jackson.     American  art  critic 1818 — 1888. 

Jasmin  (zhas'mSN'),  Jacques.  Barber  poet  of  Agen.   Fr.Proven5alpoet.i798 — 1864. 

Jasper  (jas'per),  William.     Sergeant  Jasper.     Brave  Am.  soldier 1750 — 1779. 

Jaubert  (zho'bgr'),  Pierre  Amedtie  Emilien  Probe.    French  orientalist ..  1779 — 1847. 

Jauoourt,  de  (deh  zho'koor'),  Louis,  Chevalier.    French  philosopher. . .  1704 — 1779. 

Jay  (ja),  John.    "First  chief  justice  of  the  United  States 1745 — 1829. 

Jay,  John.     Son  of  William.    American  diplomatist 1817 — ^1894. 

Jay,  William.     Son  of  first  John.    American  jurist  and  philanthropist.  .1789 — 1858. 

Jayadeva  (ji'a-da'va),  Hindoo  poet fl.  12th  c. 

Jeaffreson  (jlf 'gr-sou),  John  Cordy.    English  author 1831    . 

Jeanne  d'Albret  (zhan  diil'bra'),  or  Joan  (jon).     Queen  of  Navarre.  ..1528 — 1572. 

Jeanne  d' Arc  (zhan  dark).     See  Joan  of  Ahc. 

Jean  Paul  (zhoN  powl  or  jeen  pawl).     See  Richteb. 

Jeanron  (zh5N'roN'),  Philippe  Auguste.     French  painter 1809 — 1877. 

Jebb  (jSb),  Richard  Claverhouse.     British  classical  scholar 1841    . 

Jefferson  (jef'er-son),  Joseph.     American  actor 1804 — 1842. 

Jefferson,  Joseph."   American  actor 1829    . 

Jefferson,  Thomas.    Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    Third 

president  of  the  United  States 1743—1826. 

Jeffrey  (jSf'rl),  Francis.     Scottish  lawyer,  critic,  and  essayist.     Editor 

of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review  " 1773—1850. 

Jeffreys  (jSf 'rTz),  George,  Lord.     Infamous  English  judge 1640?-1G89. 

Jeffries  (j5f 'rlz),  John.     American  physician  and  aeronaut 1745 — 1819. 

Jellachich  (ySl'a-chich),  Joseph.  Baron  Jellaldc  de  Buzim.  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Croats 1801 — 1859. 

Jenghis  Khan.    See  Genohis  Khan. 

Jenkin  ( jeuk'in),  Henry  Charles  Fleeming.     Eng.  engineer  and  elect. . .  1833 — 1885. 

Jenkins  (jSnk'inz),  Thornton  Alexander.     American  rear  admiral 1811 — 1893. 

Jenner  (jen'er),  Edward.     Eng.  physician.     Discoverer  of  vaccination.  .1749 — 1823. 

Jenner,  William,  Sir.    English  physician  and  pathological  anatomist 1815    . 

Jensen  (yen'sen),  Jan  Arnold  Diedrich.     Danish  mariner  and  explorer. 1849    . 

Jenyns  (j5n'in"z),  Soame.     English  author 1705—1787. 

Jerome  (je-rom'  or  jSr'om),  Saint,  or  Hieron'ymus,  Sophronius  Euse- 

bius.    Latin  father  of  the  church 340?-  420. 

Jerome  of  Prague.     Bohemian  religious  reformer 1378  ?-1416. 

Jerrold  ( jSr'old),  Douglas  William.     English  humorist  and  author 1803—1857. 

Jerrold,  WiUiam  Blanchard.    Son  of  Douglas  Wm.     English  author. .  .1826 — 1884. 

JervlS  (jer'vis),  John,  Earl  of  St.  Vincent.     English  admiral 1734—1823. 

Jervls,  John  Bloomfield.     American  engineer 1795 — 1885. 

Jessopp  (jSs'sop),  Augustus.    English  clergyman  and  author 1824    . 

Jesup  (jSs'up),  Thomas  Sidney.    American  major  general 1788 — 1860. 

Jevons  (j§v'onz),  William  Stanley.  English  professor  of  logic,  philos- 
ophy, etc." 1835—1882. 

Jewell  (joo'el),  John,  Bp.  of  Salisbury.  lApologiaEcclesixAngli:anse.2.1522 — 1571. 

Jewett,  Sarah  Ome.     American  author 1849    . 

Jewsbury  (jooz'ber-T),  Mary  Jane.     Mrs.  Fletcher.    English  writer. ..  1800— 1833. 

Joachim  (yo'a-Kim),  Joseph.     German  viohnist 1831    . 

Joan  of  Arc  ^jo-an'  ov  ark  or  jon-),  Fr.  Jeanne  d'Arc  (zhan  dark). 

La  Pucelle  d^  Orleans,  or  The  Maid  of  Orleans.    French  heroine 1412 — ^1431. 

Joanna  (jo-Sn'g)  I.    Queen  of  Naples 1327—1382. 

Jobert  (zho'bSr'),  Antoine  Joseph.    Jobert  de  Lamballe.     Fr.  surgeon. .1802?-1867. 

Jodelle  (zho'dSl'),  Etienne,  Sieur  de  Lymodin.     French  dramatist 1532—1573. 

Jogues  (zhog),  Isaac.     French  Jesuit  missionary  in  America 1607 — 1646. 

Johannes  Secun'dUS  (jo-h5n'ez),  Jan  Nicolai  Everaerts.    Dutch  poet.. 1511 — 1536. 

John  (yon),  Eugenie.    Pseudonym,  E.  MarlUt.    German  novelist 1825 — ^1887. 


Bora.    Died 

John  (jon)  I.,  Saint.    Pope ; , 470?-  526. 

John  Vm.    Pope 820  ?-  882. 

John  X.     Giovanni  Cenci.     Pope 884  ?-  928. 

John  Xn.     Ottaviano  Conti.     Pope 937?-  964. 

John  XXII.     Jacques  d'Euse.     Pope ..1244?-1334. 

John  XXin.     Baltassare  C  ossa.     Pope 1360  ?-141 9. 

John.     King  of  England.     [^Magna  Charta.'] 1166—1216. 

John  n.,  Fr.  Jean  (zhoN).     Le  Bon,  or  The  Good.    King  of  France..  .1319— 1364. 

John  II.,  orCasimlrV.     King  of  Poland 1609—1672. 

John  m.,  or  Sobieskl.    John  Sobieski.    Kingof  Poland 1624?-1696. 

John.     King  of  Saxony 1801—1873. 

John.     Johann  Baptist  Joseph.     Archduke  of  Austria 1782 — 1859. 

John  I.,  Port.  Joao  (zho-owNy.     The  Great.     King  of  Portugal 1357—1433. 

John.    Duke  of  Burgundy.    Jean  sans  peur,  or  John  the  Fearless.    As- 
sassinated   1371 — 1419. 

John  (jon)  of  Austria,  Don.     Spanish  general 1547  ?-1578. 

John  of  Gaunt  (-gant),  Duke  of  Lancaster.    Son  of  Edw.  IIL  of  Eng. .  .1340— 1399. 

John  of  Leyden.     Johann  Boccold,  or  Bockelson.    Dutch  fanatic 1510  '-1536. 

John  of  Salisbury.     Johannes  Parvus.     EngUsh  scholastic  philos H20?-1180. 

Johnson  (jon'son),  Andrew.    Seventeenth  president  of  the  United  States  1808—1875. 

Johnson,  Eastriian.     American  painter 1824    . 

Johnson,  John,  Sir.    Son  of  Sir  W.    American  Loyalist  general  in  the 

Revolutionary  war 1742—1830. 

Johnson,  Reverdy.     American  lawyer  and  statesman 1796 — 1876. 

Johnson,  Richard  Mentor,  Colonel.   Ninth  vice  president  of  the  U.  S. .  .1781—1850. 

Johnson,  Samuel.     English  lexicographer  and  miscellaneous  writer 1709 — 1784. 

Johnson,  William,  Sir.     Irish  general  and  colonist  in  America 1715 — 1774. 

Johnston  (jSn'ston),  Albert  Sidney.     Confederate  general 1803—1862. 

Johnston,  Alexander.     American  historical  writer 1849 — 1889. 

Johnston,  Alexander  Keith.     Scottish  geographer 1804 — 1871. 

Johnston,  James  Finley  Weir.     Scottish  chemist  and  agriculturist 179G — 1855. 

Johnston,  Joseph  Eccleston.     Confedej-ate  general 1807 — 1891. 

Jolnvllle,  de  (deh  zhwSN'vel'),  Frangois  Ferdinand  Philippe  Louis  Marie 

d'OrMans,  Prince.     Son  of  King  Louis  Philippe 1818    . 

Jolnvllle,  de,  Jean,  Sire.     French  chronicler 1224—1319. 

Jokal  (yo'koi).  Maurus  (or  Mor).     Hungarian  novelist 1825    . 

Joliet  (zho'le-a'),  Louis.     French  explorer  of  the  Mississippi 1G45 — 1700. 

Joly  (zho'le'),  Marie  Elisabeth.     French  actress 1762—1796. 

Jomard  (zho'mar'),  Edm6  Francois.     French  geographer  and  archaeol. .  1777 — 1862. 

Jomelli  (yo-mgl'lee),  Nicolo.     Italian  composer 1714 — 1774. 

Jomlni  (zho'me'nee'),  Antoine  Henri,  Baron.    Fr.  writer  on  art  of  war. 1779 — 1869. 

Jonckbloet  (yBnk'bloot),  Gustav  Josef  Andrews.     Dutch  author 1817    . 

Jones  (jonz),  Inigo.     English  architect 1572 — 1652. 

Jones,  Jacob.     American  naval  officer 1768 — 1850. 

Jones,  John  Paul.     American  naval  officer,  bom  in  Scotland 1747 — 1792. 

Jones,  Owen.     British  architect 1809 — 1874. 

Jones,  Thomas  Rymer.     English  comparative  anatomist 1810?-1880. 

Jones,  William,  Sir.    EngUsh  orientalist 1746—1794. 

Jonson  (jSn'son),  Ben.     English  dramatist 1574?-1637. 

Jordaens  (yor'dans),  Jakob.    Flemish  painter 1593 — 1678. 

Jordan  (jSr'dan),  Dorothea  or  Dora.     Dorothy  Bland.    Irish  actress. ,  .1762?-1816. 

Jordan  (yor'dSn),  Wilhelm.     German  poet 1819    -. 

Jdrg  (yorg),  Joseph  Edmund.     Bavarian  author  and  politician 1819    . 

Jorgenson  (Dan.  pron.  yor'gen-son),  Jorgen.    Danish  adventurer 1779—1830  ? 

Jorrln  (nor'reen'),  Jos6  Silveno.     Cuban  author 1816    . 

Joseph  ( jo'zef )  II.     Emperor  of  Germany ^-  •  •  •  1741 — 1790, 

Josephine  (jo'ze-feen),  Fr.  Josephine  (zho'za'feen')-     Marie  Josephe 

Rose  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie.   Empress  of  France.  Wife  of  Napoleon  1.1763—1814. 

JosephUS  (jo-see'f us),  Flavins.    Jewish  historian 37  ?-  100  ? 

Jdslka  (yo'she-koh),  Miklos,  Baron.     Hungarian  novelist 1796 — 1865. 

Jost  (yost),  Isaak  Markus.     German  liistorian  of  the  Israelites 1793 — 1860. 

JOUbert  (zhoo'bgr'),  Barth^lemy  Catherme.     French  general 1769—1799. 

Joubert,  Joseph.     French  essayist 1754 — 1824. 

Joutfroy  (zhoo'frwii'),  Theodore  Simon.     French  eclectic  philosopher..  1796 — 1842. 
Jouffroy  d'Arbans,  de   (deh  zhoo'frwa'  dar'b5N'),  Claude  Frangois, 

Marquis.    French  mechanician.     \_Steam  navigation.'] 1751 — 1832, 

Joule  (jool),  James  Prescott.     English  natural  philosopher 1818—1889. 

Jourdan  (zhoor'dSN'),  Antoine  Jacques  Louis.    French  physician 1788 — 1859. 

Jourdan,  Jean  Baptiste,  Comte.     Marshal  of  France 1762 — 1833. 

Jouvencel,  de  (deh  zhoo'v5N'sgl'),  Paul.     French  author  and  politician  1818    .  .. 

Jouy,  de  (deh  zhoo-ee'),  Victor  Joseph  ;fitienne.     French  author 1764 — 184C. 

Jovanovltch  (yo-va-no'vich),  Vladimir.     Serbi.in  politician  and  author.  1833    . 

Jovellanos,  de  (da  HO-vgl-yii'nos),  Gaspar  Melchior.     Spanish  poet 1744—1811. 

Jovian  (jo'vi-an)  or  Jovla'nus,  Flavins  Claudius.    Roman  emperor.. ..  331 —  364. 

Jowett  (jow'et),  Benjamin.     English  Greek  scholar  and  professor 1817 — 1893. 

Juanes  (hoo-a'n5s),  Juan  Bautista  de,  or  Joannes  (Ho-a'nes).   Real  name 

Vicente  Juan  Maki.     Spanish  painter 1523 — 1579, 

Juan  y  Santacilla  (noo-an'  e  san-tii-theel'ya),  Jorge.    Don  Jorge  Juan. 

Spanish  explorer 1712 — 1774. 

Juarez  (noo-a/res),  Benito  Pablo.     President  of  Mexico 1806 — 1872. 

Ju'dah  Hallevl.    TheLevite.   AbulHassan.    Span,  rabbi.    [Kuzari.l.WW.  . 

Judson  (jiid'son),  Adoniram.     American  Baptist  missionary 1788 — 1850. 

Judson,  Edward  Z.  C.    Ned  Buntline.    American  naval  and  military 

officer  and  story-writer 1822 — 1886. 

Judson,  Emily,  bom  Chubbuck.    Fanny  Forester.     W-ife  of  Adoniram. 

American  authoress 1817 — 18,54. 

Jugurtha  (ju-gfir'tha).     Numidianking B.C.   159?-  104. 

Jukes  (juks),  Joseph  Beete.     English  geologist 1811— 18L9, 

Julian  (jiil'yan).    Flavius  Claudius  Julia'nus.    The  Apostate.    Roman 

emperor "^^      ^^^ 

Julien  (zhvi'le-SN'),  Pierre.     French  sculptor 1731-1804. 

Jullen,  Stanislas.     French  orientalist 1799 — 1873, 

Julius  ( jiil'yus)  n.    Giuliano  della  Rovere.     Pope 1441—1513. 

Jullien  (zhii'lySN'),  Louis  Antoine.     French  musician 1812—1860. 

Jumonville,  de  (deh  zhli'mon'vel'),  Coulon.    French  officer  in  Canada.  1725 ?-1753. 
Juneau  (zhii'no'),  Laurent  Solomon.     American  pioneer  in  Wisconsin.  .1793— 1856. 

Jung  (yoong),  Joachim.     German  philosopher  and  botanist 1587 — 1657. 

Junghuhn  (yd5ng'hoon),  Franz  Wilhelm.     German  naturalist 1812 — 1864. 

Jungmann  (yoong'man),  Josef  Jakob.     Bohemian  philologist 1773 — 1847. 

Jung-Stilling  (y68ng-stil'ing)  or  Jung,  Johann  Heinrich.  Ger.  mystic  1740—1817. 
Junius  (jiin'yus).     The  nam  de  plume  of  an  English  political  writer 

(1769-1772),  thought  by  many  to  be  Sir  Philip  Francis. 
Junius,  Franciscus.    Francois  du  Jon.    French  Protestant  theologian. 1545— 1602. 
Junius,  Franciscus.    Son  of  preceding.    German-English  philologist, .  .1589— 1677. 
Junius,  de  (deh  yoo'ne-us),  Adriaan.     Dutch  physician  and  philologist. 1511— 157o. 

Junot  (zhii'no'),  Andoche,  Duo  d'Abrant^s.     Marshal  of  France 1771—1813. 

Jurien  de  la  Gravifere  (zhii're-5N  deh  la  gra've-Sr'),  Jean  Pierre  Ed- 

mond.     French  vice  admiral  and  writer ^      1  ?i » 

Jurleu  (zhii're-uh'),  Pierre.     French  Protestant  divine 1637—1713. 

Jusserand  (zhiiseh-r5N'),  Jean  Jules.     French  author 1855    -— . 

Jussleu  (zhu'se-uh'),  Adrien.    Son  of  A.  L.    French  botanist 1797—1853. 


«,e. 


e.  i,  o,  u,  long;  a,  e,  0,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  5,  u,  short ;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscu.yg  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  f  ftU ;  cngre,  term  j  f  5r,  food,  f  65t ;  fQrl ;  ow  as  ia  cow  ;  ch  as  u»  ckxn  ; 
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1849 


Born.    Died. 

JUSSleU  (zhii'se-uh'),  Aiitoine  Laurent.     French  botanist 1748 — 1836. 

Jussleu,  Bernard.     Uncle  of  A.  L.     Frencli  botanist 1699— 177(j. 

Jussieu,  Laurent  Pierre.     Cousin  of  Ailrien.    Frenoli  botanist 1792 — 1866. 

Juste  (zhiist),  Tlieodore.     Belgian  liistorian 1818 — 1888. 

Justl  (yiios'tee),  Karl  Willielni.     German  theologian  and  author 1767 — 1S46. 

Justin  (jus'tin)  or  Justi'nus.     Latin  historian fl.  3d  or  ith  c. 

Justin  I.  or  Justinus,  Flavins  Anicius.     Tke  Elder.     Byzantine  erap..  450 —  527. 

Justin  II.     The  Younger,    Nephew  of  Juslinian  I.     Byzantine  emp. . . 578. 

Justin  martyr.     Justinus  Flavius.     Church  father  in  Palestine 105?-  167. 

Justln'ian  I.,  or  Justinia'nus,  Flavius  Anicius.     The  Great.    Nephew 

of  Justin  I.     Byzantine  emperor 483 —  565. 

Ju'venal  or  Juvena'liS,  Decimus  Junius.     Roman  satirical  poet 38—  120. 

Juson  (juks'ou),  William.    English  prelate.    Archbishop  of  Canterbury  1582 — 1663. 


K. 


Kaalund  (kS'loond),  Hans  Vilhelm.    Danish  poet 1818    . 

Kaas  (Isas),  Nikolaus.     Danish  statesman  and  regent 1535—1594. 

Ka'b  or  Kaa'b  (kab),  ibn-Zahir.     Arabian  poet after  631. 

Eaczkowski  (kiich-kov'skee),  Sigismond.     Polish  novelist 1826    . 

Ealakaua  (kii-l.a-kovi''a),  David.     King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 1838 — 1891. 

Kalidasa  (ka-le-da'safKalt  Das.     The  Shakespeare  of  India.    Hindoo 

poet fl.  B.  c.  50  ? 

Ealkbrenner  (kiilk'bren-er),  Friedrich.     Ger.  pianist  and  composer 1788 — 1849. 

Kalm  (kiihn),  Peter.     Swedish  naturalist,  and  traveler  in  America 1716 — 1779. 

Eamehameha  (ka-meh-hii'meh-ha)  IV.    King  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  1834 — 1863. 

Eames  (kamz),  Henry  Home,  Lord.     Scottisli  judge  and  writer 1696 — 1782. 

Eampen,  van  (van  kamp'en),  Nikolaas  Godfried.    Dutch  historian 1776—1839. 

Eampier  (kemp'fer),  Engelbrecht.    German  botanist  and  traveler 1651 — 1716. 

Eanaris  (kii'ua-ris),  Constantine.     Greek  naval  hero  and  statesman 1790—1877. 

Eane  (kan),  Elisha  Kent.     American  arctic  explorer 1820 — 1857. 

Eane,  Robert  John,  Sir.    Irish  chemist 1810—1890. 

Eant  (kant),  Immanuel.     German  metaphysician 1724 — 1804. 

Eantemir  (kSu'teh-meer).     See  Cantemik. 

Eapnist  (kiip'nist),  Wassili  Wassiljewitsch.     Russian  poet 1756 — 1825. 

Karajitch  (ka'rivjich),  Vuk  Stefanovitch.    Servian  scholar 1787—1864. 

Earamzin  (ka-ram-zeen'  or  ka-ram-zin')  or  Eaiamsin,  Nikolai  Mikhailo- 

vitch.     Russian  historian 1765 — 1826. 

Karavelof  (ka-rii-va'lof),  Petko.     Bulgarian  politician 1840    . 

Earr  (kar),  Jean  Baptiste  Alphonse.     French  novelist 1 808 — 1890. 

Earsch  (karsh),  Anna  Luise.     The  German  Sappho.     German  poetess ..  1722 — 1791. 

Earsten  (kar'sten),  Karl  Johann  Beruhard.     Prussian  mineralogist 17S2 — 1853. 

Easson  (kas'son),  John  Adams.     American  lawyer  and  statesman 1822    . 

Eflstner  (kgst'uer),  Abraham  Gotthelf.     German  math,  and  poet 1719—1800. 

Eate,  Ten  (tSn  ka'teh),  Jan  Jakob  Louis.     Dutch  poet  and  translator ..  1819    . 

Eater  (ka'ter),  Henry.    English  mathematician 1777—1835. 

Eatkof  (kaf-kof Q,  Mikhail  Nikiphrovitch.     Russian  politician 1820    . 

Eatona  (kot'o-uoh),  Istvau.    Hungarian  historian 1732—1811. 

Eauflmann  (kowf'miin),  Maria  Angelica.     Swiss  painter 1741 — 1807. 

Eaulbach,  von  (fon  kowl'bas),  Wilhelm.    German  painter 1805—1874. 

EaunitZ,  von  (fon  kow'nits),  Wenzel  Anton,  Prince.     Austrian  diplom.1711 — 1794. 

Eavanagh  (kav'a-niih),  Julia.     Irish  authoress 1824 — 1877. 

Eaye  (ka),  John  William,  Sir.     English  historian 1814— 187G. 

Eazinozy  (k5z'in-tse),  Ferencz.     Hungarian  author 1759—1831. 

Eean  (keen),  Charles  John.     Son  of  Edmund.     English  actor. . .  ^ ISll — 1868. 

Eean,  Edmund.     English  tragedian 1787?-1833. 

Eean,  EUen.     Stage  and  maiden  name  Tree.     Wife  of  C.  J.     English 

actress 1805—1880. 

Eeane  (keen),  John,  first  baron.     British  general 1781 — 1844. 

Eearny  (kar'nl),  Lawrence.     American  commodore 1789 — 1868. 

Eearny,  Philip.     Nephew  of  S.  W.     American  msyor  general 1815- 18G2. 

Eearny,  Stephen  Watts.     American  brigadier  gen«i!-al 1794—1848. 

Eeary  (ker'T),  Annie.     Irish  novelist 1825—1879. 

EeatS  (keets),  John.     English  poet 1795—1821. 

Eeble  (kee'b'l),  John.    English  divine  and  poet.    IThe  Christian  Year.}  1792 — 1866. 

Eeen  (keen),  Gregory  Barnard.     American  clergyman  and  author 1844    . 

Eeene  (keen),  Laura.     American  actress 1820 — 1873. 

Keightley  (kit'li),  Thomas.     British  author 1789—1872. 

Eeill  (keel),  John.    Scottish  mathematician  and  natural  philosopher. . .  .1671 — 1721. 

Eeim  (kim),  Theodor.     German  theologian 1825 — 1878. 

Eeiser  (ki'zer),  Reinhard.     German  musical  composer 1673 — 1739. 

Eeith  (keeth),  Alexander.     Scottish  author 1791—1880. 

Eeith,  George,  earl  marischal  of  Scotland,  and  Prussian  diplomatist....  1685 — 1778. 

Eeith,  George  Keith-Elphinstone,  Viscount.    British  admiral 1746 — 1823. 

Eeith,  James.     Brother  of  George.     Prussian  field  marshal 1696 — 1758. 

Eeller  (kel'er),  Gerard.     Dutch  journalist  and  novelist 1829    . 

Eeller,  von,  Joseph.     German  engraver 1811 — 1873. 

Eellermann,  de  (kel'er-man ;  Fr.  pron.  deh  ka'ler'man'),  Franz  Chris- 
tian, Duke  of  Valmy.     Slarshal  of  France 1735—1820. 

Eelley  (kSl'i),  William  Darrah.     American  congressman 1814 — 1889. 

Eellogg  (kel'og),  Clara  Louisa.     American  singer 1842    . 

Eemble  (kem'b'l),  Charles.     Brother  of  J.  P.     EngUsh  actor 1775—1854. 

Eemble,  Frances  Anne.     Fanny  Kemble.    Duu.  of  C.    Eng.  actress 1811 — 1893. 

Eemble,  John  Mitchell.     Son  of  C.     English  Anglo-Saxon  scholar 1807—1857. 

Eemble,  John  Philip.     English  tragedian.     Brother  of  Mrs.  Siddons  ...  1757— 1823. 

Eempelen,  von  (fon  kem'peh-lSn),  Wolfgang,  Baron.    Hungarian  mech- 
anician.    [^Automaton  chess  player.'] 1734 — 1804. 

Eempis,  a  (a  kSm'piis),  Thomas.     German  abbot  of  Mt.  St.  Agnes,  and 

missal  writer.     \_De  Imitatione  Chrisii.'] 1379 — 1471. 

Een  (ken),  Thomas.     English  prelate.     Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 1637—1710. 

Eendal  (ken'dal),  Margaret.    Stage  and  maiden  name  Madge  Robertson. 

English  actress 1848    . 

Eendall  (ken'dal),  Amos.     American  journalist  and  politician 1789—1869. 

Eendrick  (ken'drik),  Asahel  Clark.     American  scholar  and  author 1809 — 1895. 

Eennan  (kgn'an),  George.     American  traveler  and  author 1845    . 

Eennady  (ken''e-<il),  Benjamin  Hall.     English  classical  scholar 1804 — 1889. 

Eennedy,  John  Pendleton.     American  statesman  and  author 1795 — 1 870. 

Eennicott  (ken'T-kot),  Benjamin.     English  Biblical  critic 1718 — 1783. 

Eenrick  (kSn'rik),  Francis  Patrick.     American  Roman  Cath.  prelate..  .1797 — 1863. 

Eensett  (ken'set),  John  Frederick.     American  artist 1816 — 1872. 

Eent  (kent),  Edward  Augustus,  Duke  of.     Father  of  Queen  Victoria 1767—1820. 

Eent,  James.    American  jurist.     [Kent's  Commentaries.'] 1763 — 1847. 

Eent,  William.     Founder  of  the  Enghsh  style  of  landscape  gardening. .  .1684— 1748. 

Eenton  (kSn'ton),  Simon,  General.    American  pioneer 1755 — 1836. 

Eenyon  (kgn'yon),  Lloyd,  Lord.     British  jurist 1732  —1802. 

Eeokuk  (ke'o-k"uk).     The  Watchful  Fox.     Chief  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  1780— 1848. 

Eepler  (kep'lgr),  Johann.     German  astronomer 1571 — 1631. 

Eeppel  (kep'el),  Augustus,  Viscount.     English  admiral 1725—1786. 

Eer  (ker),  John.    British  bibliographer 1740—1804. 


Born.    Died. 

E6ratry,  de  (deh  ka'ra'tre'),  Auguste  Hilarion.    French  author 1769 — 1859. 

E^ratry ,  de,  6niile,  Comte.     Frencli  soldier  and  politician 1832 . 

Eergu61en-Tremairec,  de  (deh  ker'ga'lSH'-trS'ma'rSk'),  Yves  Joseph. 

French   navigator ? 1745—1797. 

Eerner  (ker'nei-),  Andreas  Justinus.     German  lyric  poet 1786 — 1862. 

Eerviler  (kgr've'la'),  Ren<5  Pocard.     Fr.  archaeol.  and  bibliographer.  ..1842    . 

Eervyn  de  Lettenhove  (ker-vin'  or  kSr-vSN' deh  ISt'ten-ho'veh),  Joseph 

Marie  Bruno  Constantin.     Belgian  statesman  and  historian 1817 — 1891. 

Eessels  (kes'els),  Matthias.    Dutch  sculptor 1781—1836. 

Eetteler,  VOn"(fon  ket'el-er),  Wilhelm  Emmanuel,  Bart.     Ger.  prelate.  1811 — 1877. 

Eey  (kee),  Francis  Scott.     American  poet.    \_Star-spangled  Banner.] . .  .1780 — 1843. 

Eey,  Thomas  Hewitt.     English  philologist 1799 — 1875. 

Eeyser,  de  (deh  ki'zer),  Nicaise.     Belgian  painter 1813 — 1887. 

Ehusro  (Koos'ro')  I.  ,"Malik.     Sassanide  king  of  Persia 579. 

Ehusro  11.,  ParwJz.     King  of  Persia 628. 

Eldd  (kid),  William.     Captain  Kidd.    Scotch  navigator  and  reputed 

American  pirate 1050?-1701. 

Eielland  (kyel'land),  Alexander  L.     Norwegian  author 1849    . 

Eielmeyer,  von  (fon  keel'ml-er),  Karl  Friedrich.     Ger.  naturalist 1765—1844. 

Elen  Lung  or  Eien  Loung  (ke-en'  loong).     Emperor  of  China 1. 10— 1799. 

Kiepert  (kee'pert),  Heinrich.     German  geographer 1818    . 

Ellian  (kee'le-iin),  Lukas.     German  engraver 1579 — 1637. 

Ellligrew  (kll'e-groo),  Anne.    English  poetess  and  artist 1660 — 1685. 

Kilpatrlck  (kll-pat'rTk),  Hugh  Judson.     American  general 1836—1881. 

Elmball  (klm'bal),  Harriet  McEwen.    American  poet 1834    . 

Eimball,  Richard  Burleigh.     American  author 1816 — 1892. 

Kimberly  (ktm'bgr-ll),  John  Wodehouse,  Earl  of.    English  statesman ..  1826    . 

Kimchi  (kim'kee)"  or  Eimhi,  David.     French  Hebrew  scholar 1240. 

Eind  (klnt),  Johanu  Friedrich.     German  writer.    \_Der  Freischutz] 1768 — 1843. 

Eing  (king),  Clarence.    American  geologist 1842    . 

Eing,  Peter.     English  jurist  and  lord  chancellor 1669—1734. 

Eing,  Ruf us.    American  statesman 1755 — 1827. 

Eing,  Thomas  Starr.     American  divine  and  autlior 1824 — 1863. 

Eing,  William  Ruf  us.     Vice  president  of  the  United  States 1786—1853. 

Kinglake  (klug'lak),  Alexander  WiUiam.     EugUsh  author 1811 — 1891. 

Eingsley  (kingz'li),  Charles,  Rev.     Englisli  author 1819—1875. 

Eingsley,  James  Luce.     American  Latin  scholar 1778 — 1852. 

Eingston  (kingz'ton),  Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  Duchess  of.    Eng.  beauty.  .1720-1788. 

Eingston,  William" Henry  Giles.     English  writer  for  boys 1814 — 1880. 

Einkel  (kink'el),  Johann  Gottfried.     German  author 1815—1882. 

Eip  (kip),  Wilfiam  Ingraham.    American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop. .  .1811 — 1893. 

Eippis  (kip'iss),  Andrew.     English  dissenting  minister  and  biographer.  1725 — 1795. 

Elrby  (ker'bi),  William.     English  entomologist 1759—1850. 

Eircher  (kir'Kgr),  Athanasius.     German  Egyptologist  and  philosopher.  1602 — 1680. 

BLirchmaier  (kiiK'ml-pr),  Georg  Kasper.     German  cliemist 1635 — 1700. 

EirchOfi  (kirK'hof ),  Gustav  Robert.    German  physicist 1824 — 1887. 

Kircholf,  Johann  WiDielm  Adolf.     German  philologist 1826    . 

Eirk  (kirkV  Edward  Norris.     American  clergyman  and  author 1802 — 1874. 

Eirkaldy  (ker-kaw'di),  William,  Sir,    Scottisli  soldier.     Hanged 1518 — 1570. 

Eirke  (kirk),  David,  Sir.     English  colonial  adventurer 1596 — 1656. 

Eirkland  (ktrk'Iand),  Caroline  Matilda,  born  Stansbury.    Amer.  author. 1801 — 1864. 

Klrkland,  JoJm  Thornton.    President  of  Harvard  College 1770—1840. 

Eirkland,  Samuel.    American  clergyman.    Founder  of  Hamilton  College, 

and  missionary  to  the  Indians 1741 — 1808. 

Eirkwood  (kiik'wdod),  Daniel.     American  mathematician 1814 — 1895. 

EiirkV700d,  Samuel  Jordan.     Governor  of  Iowa.     U.  S.  senator 1813—1894. 

Eirsten  (ker'sten),  Peter.     German  physician  and  orientalist 1577 — 1640. 

Eirwan  (ker'wan),  Richard.     Irish  chemist  and  geologist 1750 — 1812. 

Eisfaludy  (kish'foh-loo'di),  Karoly.     Hungarian  dramatist 1790—1831. 

Eisfaludy,  Sandor.     Brother  of  Karoly.    Hungarian  poet 1772 — 1844.. 

Eiss  (kiss),  August.     Prussian  sculptor 1802 — 1865. 

Kitchin  (kicli'iu),  George  William.     Eng.  divine.    Dean  of  Winchester .  1827    . 

Kitchiner  (kich'in-er),  Wm.     Eng.  physician.     \The  CooWs  Oracle.].. Ylll^-l^ll. 

EittO  (kit'o),  John."  English  Biblical  writer 1804—1854. 

Elaczko  (klaeli'ko),  Julian.    Polish  poet  and  writer 1826    . 

Elapka  (klop'koh),  Gyorgy .     Hungarian  general 1820 — 1892. 

Elaproth  (kliip'rot),  Martin  Heinrich.     Ger.  physician  and  chemist 1743 — 1817. 

Elaproth,  von  (fon  kliip'rot),  Heinrich  Julius.  Son  of  preceding.  Ger- 
man orientalist 1783 — 1835. 

Eleber  (kle'bgr  or  kla'bgr'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  general 1753 — 1800. 

Klein  (klin),  Jakob  Theodor.     German  naturalist 1685 — 1759. 

Elelst,  von  (fon  kllst),  Ewald  Christian.    German  poet 1715 — 1759. 

Eieist,  von,  Heinrich.     German  poet  and  novelist 1776 — 1811. 

Elengel  (kleng'el),  Johann  Christian.     German  painter 1751 — 1824. 

Elenze,  von  (fon  klen'tseh),  Leo.     German  architect 1784-1864. 

Elingenstierna  (kling'gn-sher-nii),  Samuel.     Swedish  mathematician.. 169S?-1765. 

Elinger,  von  (fon  klTng"'er),  Friedrich  Maximilian.     German  dramatist, 

novelist,  and  soldier.  "  [Sturm  und  Drang.] 1753 — 1831. 

Elopstock  (klop'stok),  Friedrich  Gottlieb.     German  poet 1724—1803. 

ElotZ  (klots).  Christian  Adolph.     German  scholar  and  critic 1738 — 1771. 

Eluber  (klii'ber),  Josef  Ludwig.     German  jurist  and  politician 1762 — 1837. 

Kmety  (kma'tee),  George.    Hungarian  and  Turkish  general 1810 — 1865. 

Knapp  (knap),  Georg  Christian.     German  theologian 1753 — 1825. 

Knapp  (nSp),  Jacob.     Elder  Knapp.     American  Baptist  revivalist 1799—1874. 

Enapp  (knap),  Ludwig  Friedrich.     German  chemist 1814    . 

Enebel,  von  (fon  kna'bgl),  Karl  Ludwig.     German  author 1744 — 1834. 

Kneeland  (nee'Iand),  Samuel.     American  physician  and  naturalist 1821    . 

Eneller  (nel'er),"Godfrey,  Sir.     German  portrait  painter  in  England 1646 — 1723. 

Knight  (iiit),"Cliarles.     English  editor  and  author 1791—1873. 

Knight,  Ricliard  Payne.     English  antiquary 1750 — 18'ii. 

Knight,  Thomas  Andrew.    Brother  of  B.  P.    Eng.  vegetable  physiologist  1759—1838. 

Knipperdolling  (knip'er-dol-ing),  Bernhard.     German  fanatic 1536. 

KnortZ  (knorts),  Karl. "  Prussian  author 1841    . 

Knott  (not),  James  Proctor.     Amer.  Congressman.    Governor  of  Ky 1830    . 

Knowles  (nolz),  James  Sheridan.     Irish  dramatist 1784 — 1862. 

Enox  (noks),  Henry.     American  Revolutionary  general 1750 — 1806. 

Enox.  John.     Scottish  religious  reformer 1505 — 1572. 

Enut  (knoot).     See  Canute. 

Enyphausen,  von  (fon  knip'how-zen),  William,  Baron.    Ger.  general ..  1716 — 1800. 

Kobell,  von  (ton  ko'bgl),  Franz.     German  mineralogist 1803    . 

Koch  (koK),  Karl  Heinricli  Emanuel.     German  naturalist 1809 — 1879. 

Kock,  de  (dell  kok),  Charles  Paul.    French  novelist  and  dramatist 1794 — 1871. 

Kock,  de,  Henri.     Son  of  Charles  Paul.     French  novelist 1821^1892. 

Koekkoek  (kdSk'kcJok),  Barend  Cornells.     Dutch  landscape  painter....  1803 — 1S62. 

Kohl  (kol),  Johann  Georg.     German  author 1808 — 1878. 

Eohler  or  Eoehler  (kij'ler),  Jolianii  David.     German  writer 1684 — 1755. 

Eolbe  (kol'beh),  Adolf  Wilhelm  Hermann.    German  chemist 1818-1884. 

Eolcsey  (kbf'chu-e),  Ferencz.     Hungarian  poet,  orator,  and  critic 1790 — 1838. 

Kollar  (kol'ar),  Jan.     Hungarian  poet  and  scholar 1793 — 1852. 

KblUkor  (kol'e-ker),  Rudolf  Albert.     German  physiologist 1817    . 

Komarof  (ko-mii'rof),  Alexandre  Vissarionovitch.    Russian  general 1832 


6,  i,  0,  silent;  a,  6,  ii,  d  (see  p.  1719) ;  il  (see  p.  1718,  H  2) ;  g  as  in  get ;  th  as  in  tiiiue ;  i,  u,  s,  w,  u,  D,  g,  h,  k,  n,  r  (see  p.  1719). 
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Born.    Died. 

K'dnlg  (kd'nio),  Friedrich.     German  inventor  of  steam  printing  press..  1775 — 1833. 

ESnlgBinarli:,  ven  (fon  ko'nigs-mark),  Maria  Aurora,  Countess.  Moth- 
er of  Marsha)  6axe 1668  ?-1728. 

Kopernlk  (ko-per'nik).     See  Copeknicds. 

Kbppen  (kop'en),  Friedrich.     German  philosopher 1775 — 1858i 

Kbl'ner  (kor'ner),  Karl  Tlieodor.     German  poet 1791 — 1813. 

Kosciusko  (kos-si-us'ko),  Thaddeus.  (,Pol.  Kosoluszko,  kosh-choo'sko, 

Tadeusz.)     Polisli  patriot • 1746—1817. 

Kosegarten  (ko'zeli-gar-ten),  Johann  Gottfried  Ludwig.     German  ori- 

eutali-st ~. •"•  • 1792—1862. 

Kossuth  (kosli'oot),  Louis  {Hung.  Lajos).     Hung,  statesm.  and  patriot.  1806 — 1894. 

Koster  (kos'ter),  Lourens  Jauszoon.     See  Costeb. 

Eotzebue,  von  (fon  kot'seh-boo),  August  Friedrich  Ferdinand.  Ger- 
man dramatist ? 1761—1819. 

Kotzebue,  von,  Otto.    Son  of  preceding.    Russian  narigator 1787 — 1846. 

Koublal  Khan.    See  Kublai-Khan. 

Krafft-Eblng,  de  (dgh  kraft-a'bing),  Kichard,  Baron.    Ger.  physician ..  1840    . 

Kranach,  von  (fon  krii'nak).     See  Crakaoh,  von. 

Krapotkin  (kra-pot'kin),  Peter  Alexeievitch,  Prince.    Russian  anarchist.  1842    . 

Krasicki  (kra-shit'skee),  Igiiacy.     Polish  prelate  and  writer 1735 — 1801. 

Eraslnskl  (kra-shiu'skee),  Waleryan,  Count.     Polish  author 1780—1855. 

Kraszewskl  (kra-shev'skee),  Jozef  Ignacy.      Polish  author 1812 — 1887. 

KraUS  (krowss),  Christian  Jacob.     German  economist 1753 — 1807. 

Krause  (krow'zeh),  Karl  Christian  Friedrich.     German  philosopher 1781—1832. 

Krautb  (krawtlT),  Charles  Porterfield.     American  divme  and  author 1823 — 1883. 

Kreutzer  (kroit'ser),  Rudolph.     German  violinist  and  composer 1766 — 1831. 

Krtidener,  fle  (d§h  krii'deh-ner),  Julie  de  Vietinghoff,  Baroness.  Rus- 
sian mystic T. . . ." 1764—1824. 

ElUg  (kroog),  Wilhelm  Traugott.     German  philosopher 1770 — 1842. 

Krummacher  (kr66m'a-Ker),  Friedrich  Adolf.    Ger.  fabulist  and  theol.  .1768— 1845. 

Erummacher,  Friedrich  Wilhelm.     Son  of  F.  A.     German  autJior 1796 — 1808. 

Krummacher,  Gottfried  Daniel.     Brother  of  F.  A.     German  preacher.  1774 — 1837. 

EriinltZ  (krli'nits),  Johann  Georg.     German  encyclopedist 1728 — 1796. 

Erupp  (kroop),  Alfred.     German  manufacturer  of  steel  guns,  etc 1810 — 1887. 

Erusenstern,  von  (fon  kroo'zen-stern),  Adam  Johann.  Russian  navi- 
gator.    [Reise  um  die  Well.;\ 1770—1846. 

Bryloff  or  Erllofl  (kre-lof),  Ivan  Andrievitch.    Russian  fabulist 1768—1844. 

Eublal-Khan  (koo'bli-kSn').    Founder  of  the  Mongol  dynasty  of  China 1296. 

Euenen  (kU'nen),  Abraham.    Dutch  professor,  and  writer  on  the  Bible.  1828 — 1S91. 

Eugler  (kooQ'fer),  Franz  Tlieodor.     German  writer  on  art 1808 — 1858. 

Euhn  (kobn),  Adalbert.     German  philologist 1812—1881. 

Euhne  (kii'neh),  Ferdinand  Gustav.     German  novelist 1806    . 

Eiihner  (kU'ner),  Raphael.     German  pliilologist 1802 — 1878. 

Kullak  (k661'lak),  Theodor.    German  musician 1818—1882. 

Kung  (koong),  Prince.     Kung-Chien-Wang.    Chinese  statesman 1835    . 

Kunth  (koont),  Karl  Sigismund.     German  botanist 1788 — 1850. 

Kurz  (koorts),  Heinrich.     German  author,  bom  in  Paris 1805 — 1S73. 

KutUZOff  (koo-too'zof),  Mikhail.    Prince  of  Smolenskoi.    Russian  gen.  .1745 — 1813. 

Eiltzlng  (kiit'sing),  Friedrich  Traugott.     German  naturalist 1807    . 

KU3rp  (koip).     See  Cuyp. 

Eyrie  (kirl),  John.     The  Man  of  Hoss.    English  philanthropist 1664—1754. 


L. 


Laar,  van  (van  lar),  Pieter.    U  Bamboccio.    Dutch  painter 1582 — 1642. 

LabaOie,  He  (dgh  la'ba'de'),  Jean.     French  mystic.     [Labadists.'] 1610—1674. 

Labat  (lit'ija'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  missionary 1663 — 1738. 

Lab^  (la'ba'),  Louise.    La  belle  Cordiere.     French  poetess 1526 — 1566. 

La  B^dolll^re,  de  (deh  la  ba'dol'ygr'),  Emile  Gigault.    French  author.  1812— 1883. 
Labedoy&re,   de    (deh   la/beh-dwa'yer'),   Charles    Ang^lique    Franjois 

Huchet,  Count.   "French" general 1786—1815. 

Labiche  (la'besh'))  Eugfene  Marin.     French  dramatic  author 1815—1889. 

La  Billardifere,  or  Lablllardi^re,  de  (deh  la/be'yar'de-gr'),  Jacques 

Julien  Houton.     French  naturajist 1755 — 1834. 

Lablache  (lii/blash'),  Luigi.    Italian  singer 1794 — 1858. 

Laborde,  de  (deh  la/bord'),  Alexandre  Louis  Joseph,  Count.    Father 

of  L.  E.  S.  J.    French  politician  and  author 1774 — 1842. 

Laborde,  L^ou  Emmanuel  Simon  Joseph,  Count.    French  art  writer. . .  .1807 — 1869. 
LabOUChfere  (la'boo'shgr'),  Henry.     Baron  Taunton.     Eng.  statesman ..  1798 — 1869. 

LabOUChfere,  Henry.     Kepheio  of  preced.    Eng.  radical,  jour.,  and  M.  P.  1831    . 

Laboulaye  (la'boo'la'),  ifedouard  Reu6  LefebvTC.    French  jurist,  publi- 
cist, and  historical  writer 1811 — 1883. 

Labourdonnals,  or  La  Bourdonnale,  de  (deh  la  boor'don'na'),  Bertrand 

Frangois  Mah6.    French  naval  officer 1699—1753  ? 

LabrouBte  (la/broostO,  Pierre  Frangois  Henri.    French  architect 1801 — 1875. 

La  Bruyfere.    See  Beutere,  de  la,  Jean. 

La  Caille,  de  (deh  la  kii'y'),  Nicolas  Louis.     French  astronomer 1713 — ^1762. 

Lac^p&de,  de  (deh  la/sa'pad'),  Bernard  Germain  £tienne  de  la  Ville, 

Count.     French  naturalist  and  statesman 1756 — ^1825. 

La  Cerda  (la  ther'ca).     Famous  Spanish  family  (1269—1425). 

La  Chaise  d' Aix,  or  Lachalse  d'Als,  de  (deh  la  shaz  daks),  Francois, 

Pere.     Pere  Lachaise.    French  Jesuit 1624 — 1709. 

Lachmann  (laK'miin),  Karl.     German  critic  and  pliilologist 1793 — 1851. 

Lachner  (laK'ner),  Franz.     German  musical  composer 1804 — 1890. 

LaclOS,  de  (deh  IS/klo'),  Pierre  Ambroise  Frangois  Choderlos.     French 

revolutionist  and  author 1741 — 1809. 

Lacordalre  (la'kor'dgr'),  Jean  Baptiste  Henri.    Fr.  divine  and  orator. .  .1802— 1861. 

Lacretelle,  de  (deh  la/kreh-tSl'),  Jean  Charles  Dominique.     Fr.  hist 1766—1855. 

Lacretelle,  de,  Pierre  Louis.    Brother  of  preced.     Fr.  jurist  and -writer  1751 — 1824. 

LacroiX  (lii'krwa'),  Paul.     P.  L.  Jacob  Bibliophile.    French  author 1806—1884. 

Lacrolx,  Sylvestre  Frangois.     French  mathematician 1765 — 1843. 

Lacruz,  de  (da  la-krooth'),  Juana  Inez,    Mexican  poetess 1651 — 1695. 

Lactantlus  (lak-tau'shT-us),  Lucius  Coslius  Firmianus.     The  Christian 

Cicero.     A  father  of  the  Latin  church,  born  in  Africa 260  ?-  325  ? 

Ladlslas  (lad'is-las),  or  Ladlslaus  (lad'is-lawss),  II.     King  of  Poland.  .1350?-1434. 

LadVOCat  (liid'vo'ka'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  Hebraist  and  writer 1709—1765. 

Laemleln  (Ion'ISn'),  Alexandre.     Bavarian-French  painter 1813    . 

Laennec    (la'nek'),    Ren^.      Theodore  Hyacinthe.      French  physician, 

inventor  of  the  stethoscope,  and  discoverer  of  auscultation 1781 — 1826. 

La  Farge  (la  farzh'),  Marie  Cappelle.     Supposed  French  poisoner 1816 — 1852. 

La  Farina  (la  fa-ree'na),  Giuseppe.    Italian  historian 1815 — 1863. 

Lafayette,  de,  or  La  Fayette,  de  (deh  la'fa'yet'),  Marie  Jean  Paul  Roch 

Yves  Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis.     Fr.  general  in  Amer.  Revolution 1757 — 1834. 

Laflitte  (la'f et'),  Jacques.     French  banker  and  politician 1767 — 1844. 

Lafltau  (la'fe'to'),  Joseph  Frangois.    French  Jesuit  missionary 1670 — 1740. 

Lafltte  (la-f It'),  Jean.     French  corsair  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 1780  ?-1826. 

La  Fontaine,  de  (deh  la  f on'tan' ;  Fr.  pron.  lii'foN'tan'),  Jean.    French 

fabulist  and  poet 1621—1695. 

LalOBSe,  de  (deh  la'f  OSS'),  Charles.    French  historical  painter 1636 — 1716. 


Bom.    Died. 

La  Fuente  or.  Lafuente  (lii  fwSn'tfi),  Modesto.    Spanish  historian 1806    , 

Lagrange,  de  (deh  la'groNzh'),  Joseph  Louis,  Comte.    French  geometer 

and  astronomer.     {Iilecanique  Analyligiie.'] 1730 — 1813. 

La  Grange,  de,  Joseph  de  Chancel.     La  Grange-Chancel.     Fr.  poet..  .1677 ?-l 758. 

La  Harpe,  de  (deh  la  arp),  Jean  Frangois.     Fr.  dramatist  and  critic 1739 — 1803. 

Lahire,  de  (dgh  lii'er'),  Philippe.     French  geometer 1640 — 1719. 

La  Hontan,  de  (deh  lii  oN'tBN'),  Armand  Louis  de  Delondarce,  Baron 

de  la  Hontan  et  Herleche.     French  explorer  in  America 1667 — 1715. 

Lain^  (la'na'),  Joseph  Henri  Joachim,  Vicomte.  Fr.  statesman  and  orator.  1767^-1835. 

Lalng  (lang),  Alexander  Gordon.     Scottish  traveler  in  Africa 1794 — 1826. 

Laing,  Malcolm.     Scottish  historian '. 1762 — 1818. 

Laisant  (la'soN'),  Charles  Anne.     French  politician 1841    . 

La]etCh_nikofl  (la-yech'ne-kof),  Ivan  Ivanovitch.     Russian  novelist 1850? 

Lake  (lak),  Gerard,  Viscount.     British  general  in  India 1744 — 1808. 

Lalande,  de  (deh  lii'losd'),  Joseph  J^rSme  Lefrangais.  Fr.  astronomer.  .1732 — 1807. 
Lallemand  (lal'moN'),  Charles  Frangois  Antoiue,  Baron.     Fr.  general..  1774— 1839. 

Lallemand,  Claude  Frangois.     French  physician  and  surgeon 1790 — 1854. 

Lallemant  (lal'moN'),  Jer8me.     French  Jesuit  missionary  in  Canada...  1593— 1673. 
Lally  (ISl'i  or  Ta'le'),  Tliomas  Arthur,  Count,  BaroSi  of  ToUendal  in  Ire- 
land.    French  general  in  India 1702 — 1766. 

Lally-ToUendal,  de  (deh  lii'le'-to'15N'diil'),  Trophime  Giirard,  Marquis. 

Son  of  Thomas  Arthur  Lally.     French  politician 1751 — 1830. 

Lamar  (lii'mar'),  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinuatus.    American  lawyer.  United 

States  senator,  justice  United  States  Supreme  Court 1825 — 1893. 

Lamarck,  de  (dgh  la'mark'),  Jean  Baptiste  Pierre  Antoine  de  Monet, 

Chevalier.     French  naturalist 1744 — 1829. 

Lamarmora,  dl  (de  IS-mar'mo-ra),  Alfonso,  Marquis.  Italian  general.  .1804 — 1878. 
Lamarque  (la'mark'),  Maximilien,  Count.  Fr.  general  and  politician ..  1770— 1832. 
Lamartine,  de  (dgh  la'mar'ten'),  Alphonse  Marie  Louis.   French  author, 

politician,  and  orator 1790 — 1869. 

Lamb  (ISm),  Cliarles.     English  essayist  and  humorist 1775 — 1834. 

Lamb,  Martha  Joanna  Reade  Nash.     American  historian 1829 — 1893. 

Lamballe,  de  (deh  loN'bal'),  Marie  Thi5rese  Louise  de  Savoie-Carignan, 

Princess.     Murdered  in  the  French  revolution 1749 — 1792. 

Lambarde  (ISm'bard),  William.     English  author 1536—1601. 

Lamber  (loN'ba'), "Juliette.     See  Adah,  Edmond,  Mme. 

Lambert  (ISm'bert),  Daniel.    English  giant  who  weighed  739  pounds 17G9— 1809. 

Lambert  (loN'ber'),  Frangois.     French  religious  reformer 1487 — 1530. 

Lambert  (lam'bert),  Joliaiin  Heinrich.    German  physicist 1728—1777. 

Lambert  (ISm'bert),  John,  Sir.     British  general 1772—1847. 

Lambert,  John. "  English  Parliamentary  general 1620 — 1692. 

Lambert  (loN'bSi'),  L^on  Albert.     French  actor 1847    . 

Lamennals,  de  (dgh  la'mSn'na'),  Hugues  F6Ucit6  Robert,  Abb6.  French 

religious  and  political  writer 1782 — 1854. 

Lameth,  de  (deh  la'ma'),  Alexandre  Theodor  Victor,  Count.    French 

revolutionist 1760—1829. 

La  Mettrie,  de  (deh  la  ma'tre'),  Julien  Offray.  French  philosopher..  .1709— 1751. 
Lamoignon,  de  (deh  lii'mwiin'yoN'),  Chretien  Frangois.  Fr.  statesman.  1644— 1709. 
Lamorlcifere,  de  (deh  la'mo're'se-er'),  Christophe  Louis  L6on  Juchault. 

French  general.  ? 1806—1865. 

La  Motte-Fouqu6,  de  (deh  lii  mot'-foo'ka'),  Friedrich  Heinrich  Karl, 

Baron.     German  poet  and  novelist.     \_Undine.'\ 1777 — 1843 

Lamouroux  (lii'moo'roo'),  Jean  Vincent  F<51lx.     French  naturalist 1779 — 1825. 

Lampadius  (lam-pii'de-Sos),  Wilhelm  August.     German  metallurgist ...  1772 — 1842. 

Lancaster  (liSnk'as-ter),  James,  Sir.     English  navigator 1559?-1C20. 

Lancaster,  Joseph.   "English  educationist 1775—1838. 

Lance  (lanss),  George.     English  painter 1802 — 1864. 

Lancelot  (Ionss'Io'),  Dom  Claude.     French  grammarian 161G?-1695. 

Lancisl  (liin-chee'feee),  Giovanni  Maria.  Italian  soliolar  and  physician..  1654 — 1720. 
Landen  (ISn'den),  John.   English  mathematician.    {^Residual  Analysis."]. 111^ — 1790. 

Lander  (lan'der),  Richard.     English  traveler  in  Africa 1804 — 1834. 

Landl  (liin'dee),  Giulio,  Conte.     Itahan  comic  writer 1500 — 1580. 

Landlnl  (liin-dee'nee)  or  LandljlB,  Christoforo.     Italian  savant 1424 — 1504. 

Landon  (lan'dgn),  Letitia  Elizalwlh.     L.  E.  L.     English  poetess 1804 — 1838. 

Lander  (ISn'dgr),  Walter  Savage.     English  author 1775 — 1864. 

Landseer  (ISn'd'seer),  Edwin  Henry,  Sir.     English  animal  painter 1802—1873. 

Lane  (Ian),  Edward  WilUam.     English  orientahst.    \_Arabic  lexicon.']... \?>0\ — 1876. 

Lane,  Ralph,  Sir.     Colonial  governor  of  Virginia 1530 — 1004. 

Lanlranc  (lan'frank).  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.   Writer  on  theology..  1005 ?-1089. 

Lanirey  (loN'f ra'),  Pierre.     French  historian 1828—1877 .  < 

Lang  (langV  Andrew.    English  poet,  story-writer,  and  essayist 1844    . 

Langbein  (lang'bln),  August  Friedrich  Ernst.     German  author 1757 — 1835. 

Langdon  (lang'don),  John.    American  statesman 1739 — ^1819. 

Lange  (lang'eh),  Johaun  Peter.     German  theologian 1802 — 1884. 

Langhorne  (iang'hom),  John.     English  poet  and  translator 1735 — 1779. 

Langland  (liing'l.ind)  or  Langley  (lang'la),  William.     English  monk. 

\_Vision  of  Piers  Plowman.] fl.  14th  c. 

Langley  (ISng'li),  Samuel  Pierpont.     American  astronomer 1834 

LanglOis  (loN'glwii'),  Victor.     French  orientalist 1829—1869. 

Langton  (ISng'ton),  Stephen.    Eng.  prelate.     Archbp.  of  Canterbury... 11G6 — 1228. 

Langtry  (ISng'tfi),  Lillie.    English  actress 1852    . 

Languet  (loN'ga'),  Hubert.     French  political  water 1518 — 1581. 

Lanier  (litn'T-er),  Sidney.     American  poet 1842 — 1881. 

Lanjulnais  (IBN'zhwe'na'),  Jean  Denis,  Count.     French  statesman 1753 — 1827. 

Lankester  (lank'es-tgr),  Edwin.    English  physician  and  naturalist 1814 — 1874. 

Lankester,  Edwin  Ray.    Son  of  Edu'in.     English  zoologist 1847    . 

Lanman  (ISn'man),  Charles.     American  journalist  and  author 1819 — 1895. 

Lannes  (ISn  or  fan),  Jean,  Duke  of  MontebeUo.     Marshal  of  France 1769 — 1809. 

La  None,  de  (deh  la  noo'),  Frangois.     BrasdeFer.    French  soldier 1531 — 1591. 

Lansdowne  (ISnz'down),  Henry  Petty  Fitzmaurice,  third  marquis  of. 

Son  of  William  Petty.    English  statesman 1780—1863. 

Lansdowne,  William  Petty,  first  marquis  of,  and  Earl   of  Shelbume. 

British  statesman 1737—1805. 

Lantier,  de  (dgh  loN'te-a'),  fitienne  Frangois.    French  author 1734 — 1826. 

Lanza  (lan'zii),  Giovanni.     Italian  statesman 1815 — 1882. 

Lanzl  (liin'zee),  Luigi.     Italian  antiquary  and  writer  on  art 1732 — 1810. 

Lao-tse  (la'o-tseh')  or  Lao-Tseu  (la'o'tstJh').  Chinese  philosopher...  B.C.  565; 
La  P^rouse,  de  (deh  la  pS'rooz'),  Jean  Frangois  de  Galaup,  Count. 

French  navigator.     Perished  by  shipwreck 1741 — 1788. 

Lapham  (lap'am),  increase  Allen.  American  physicist  aod  naturalist..  1811 — 1875. 
Laplace,  de  (dgh  la'plass'),  Pierre  Simon,  Marquis.     French  astronomer 

and  mathematician.     [Mecanigue  Celeste.] 1749 — 1827. 

Lappenberg  (lap'gn-bSro),  Johann  Martin.     German  historian 1794 — 1805. 

Laprade,  de  (dgh  fii'prad'),  Pierre  Marin  Victor  Richard.     Fr.  writer.. 1812— 1883. 

Larcom  (lar'kgm),  Lucy.     American  poet 1820 — 1893. 

Lardner  (lard'ngr),  Dionysius.     British  scientific  writer 1793 — 1859. 

La  Rive,  de  (de"h  lii  reev'),  Charles  Gaspard.     Swiss  chemist 1770 — 1834. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  de  (dgh  la  rosh'foo'ko'),  Frangois,  Due,  Prince  of 

Marsillac.     French  writer  and  moralist 1613 — 1680. 

La  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt,  de  (dgh  la  rosh'foo'ko'  le'SN'koor'), 

Frangois  Alexandre  Fr6d^ric,  Due.    "French  philanthropist 1747 — 1827. 


S>e,i,o,  u,  long}  a,e,  6,  less  prolonged ;  5,e,  I,  5,  n,  short;  j,  e,  j,  q,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  fall;  thSre,  term;  f6r,  food,  foot:  flirl;  ow  as  in  eowy  oh  as  iachinl 
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Born.    Died. 

La    Rocbelaaueleln,   de  (deh  la  rosb'zhak'lSN'),   Henri   du  Verger, 

Count.     French  Vendean  chief 1772—1794. 

Iiarousse  (la'roos'),  Pierre  Athanase.  French  grammarian,  lexicogra- 
pher, etc. 1817—1875. 

lia  Salle   (la   sal'),  Jean   Baptiste.     French  priest.      Founder  of  the 

"  Brotlierd  of  the  Christian  Schools  " 1651—1719. 

La  Salle,  ae  (deh  lii  sal'),  Robert  Cavalier,  Sieur.    French  explorer. . .  .1643—1687. 

Lasca,  II  (el  las'ka).     Called  Antonio  Francisco  Grazzini.     Italian  poet 

and  dramatist.     Founder  of  the  Florentine  Academy 1503 — 1583. 

Lascarls  (las'ka-ris),  Andreas  Johannes,    llhyndacenus.    Greek  phUol.  .1445?-1535. 

Las  Casas,  de,~BartoIom£.     See  Casas,  de  las. 

Las  Cases,  de  (deh  las  kji^),  Emmanuel  Augustin  Dieudonn^,  Oomte. 

Frencli  writer."  [Memorial  <Je  Sainte-IIelene.] 1766 — 1842. 

Lascltl(las'kee),  Jan.  {Eng.  JohnAlaSCO.)  Polish  Protestant  theologian  1499— 1560. 

Lasker  (liis'ker),  Eduard.     Prussian  statesman 1829 — 1884. 

Lassalle  (lii' sal'),  Ferdinand.     German  socialist,  of  Jewish  parentage..  1825— 1864. 

Lassen  (liis'en),  Christian.     Norwegian  orientalist 1800—1876. 

Lasso,  di  (de  las'o),  Orlando,  or  LasSUS,  Orlaudus.     Belgian  composer.  1520— 1594. 

Latan^  (la'ta'na'),  James  Allen.    American  Reformed  Episcopal  bishop. 1831     . 

Latham  (la'tliam),  John.     EngUsh  ornithologist 1740—1837. 

Latham,  Robert  Gordon.    Eng.  philologist,  ethnologist,  and  physician.  1812 — 1888. 

Latimer  (ISt'i-mer),  Hugh.     English  reformer  and  martyr 1472?-1555. 

Latour  d'Aurergne,  de  (deh  lit'toor'  do'varn'),  Tht^ophile  Malo  Cor- 

ret.    French  soldier.    "  The  first  grenadier  of  France  " 1743—1800. 

Latreille  (la'trai'  or  liC'tra'y'),  Pierre  AudrtS.     French  entomologist 1762—1833. 

Latrobe  (l»-trob'),  John  Hazleliurst  Boneval.    Amer.  lawyer  and  author  1803 — 1891. 

Latnde,  de  (deh  lii/tud'),  Henri  Masers.     Frtnch  prisoner  of  state 1713 — 1805. 

Laube  (ISw'bgh),  Heinrich.     German  poet  and  noveUst 1806 — 1884. 

Laud  (lawd),  William.     Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     Executed 1573 — 1645. 

Lauder  (lawd'er),  William.     Scottish  literary  impostor 1710—1771. 

Lauderdale  (law-der-dal'),  James Maitland,  Earl  of.    Scottish  statesman.  1759— 1839. 

Lauderdale,  John  Maitland,  Duke  of.     Cabal  minister  in  England 1616— 1G82. 

Laudonnlfere,  de  (deh  lo'do'ne-er'),  Ben6  Goulaine.     French  explorer 

of  Florida .". fl.  15C2.     d.  after  1586. 

Laugier  (lo'zhe-a'),  Auguste  Ernest  Paul.     French  astronomer 1812—1872. 

LaunltZ,  van  der  (van  der  ISw'nits),  Nikolaus  Karl  Eduard  Schmidt. 

German  sculptor T 1795—1869. 

Laurence  (law'renss),  French.     English  poet  and  lawyer 1757—1809. 

Laurens  (law'renss),  Henry.     American  statesman 1724—1792. 

Laurens,  John.     Son  of  H.     American  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  war  1756 — 1782. 

Laurlston,  de  (deh  lo'res'tiN'),  Jacques  Alexandre  Bernard  Law,  Mar- 
quis.    Grandnepheic  of  John  Law.     Marshal  of  France 1768 — ^1828. 

Lauzun,  de  (deh  lo'ztiN'),  Antouiu  Nompar  de  Caumout,  Due.     French 

adventurer? 1633—1723. 

Lavalette,  de  (deh  IWvWm'),  Antoiue  Marie  Chamans,  Count.    French 

military  ofilcer  and  postmaster  general 1769—1830. 

Laval-montmorency    (la'val'-moN'mo'roN'se'),   Frangois    Xavier    de. 

First  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec 1623—1708. 

Lavater  (la-fa'tSr  o;- Va'vS'tgr'),  Johann  Kaspar.     Swiss  physiognomist.  1741 — 1801. 

Laveleye,  de  (deh  lav'lS'),  Emile  Louis  Victor.     Belgian  economist 1822—1892. 

Lavoisier  (la'vwa'ze-a'),  Antoine  Laurent.     French  chemist 1743  —1794. 

Law,  John,  of  Lauriston.     Soot,  financier  in  France.     \_Law''s  Bubhle.'].lSll — 1729. 

Law,  William.     English  divine,  mystic,  and  writer 1686 — 1761. 

Lawrance  (law'rauss),  John.     American  jurist  and  statesman 1750—1810. 

Lawrence  (law'renss).  Saint.    Roman  Christian  martyr 258. 

Lawrence,  Abbott.     American  merchant  and  philanthropist 1792 — 1855. 

Lawrence,  Amos.    Brother  of  A .     Amer.  merchant  and  philanthropist . .  1786—1852. 

Lawrence,  James.     American  naval  captain 1781 — 1813. 

Lawrence,  John  Laird  Mair.     Baron.     Governor  general  of  India ISll — 1879. 

Lawrence,  Thomas,  Sir.     English  portrait  painter 1 769—1830. 

Lawrence,  William  Beach.     American  jurist 1800—1881. 

Lawson  (law'son),  Cecil.     English  artist 1851—1882. 

Layard  (la'ard),  Austen  Henry.     English  orientalist  and  archjeologist.  .1817 — 1894. 

Lazarus  (laz'a-rus),  Emma.     American  poet  of  Jewish  origin 1849—1887. 

Lazarus  (lat'sa-r68s),  Moritz.     German  philosopher 1824    . 

Lazzarini  (lat-sa-ree'nee),  Giovanni  Andrea.     Ital.  painter  and  writer . .  1710—1801  ? 

Lea  (lee),  Henry  Charles.     American  author 1825    . 

Lea,  Isaac.     American  uaturaUst 1792 — 1886. 

Leach  (leech),  William  Elf  ord.     English  naturalist 1790—1836. 

Leake  (leek),  William  Martin.     English  traveler  and  archaeologist 1777—1860. 

C&athOS  (leeths),  Stanley.     English  theologian 1830    . 

Leavitt  (ISv'it),  Joshua.     American  journalist  and  reformer 1794 — 1873. 

Lebas  (leh-ba/),  Philippe  Frangois.     Partisan  of  Robespierre 1765—1794. 

Lebeau  (leh-bo'),  Charles.     French  historian  and  poet 1701—1778. 

Leboeuf  (leh-buf '),  Edmond.     French  general 1809—1888. 

Lebon  (leh-boN'),  Joseph.     French  revolutionist 1765 — 1795. 

Lebrlxa  ^la-bree'Hii)  or  Lebrlja.     See  NEBBIS3EN3IS. 

Lebmn  (leh-brQN'),  Charles  Frangois,  Duke  of  Piaceuza.  French  states- 
man and  writer. 1739—1824. 

Lebrun,  Marie  Louise  Elisabeth,  Mme.,  bom  Vig6e.     French  painter. . .  1755 — 1842. 

Lebrun,  Pierre  Antoinp.    French  poet  and  dramatist 1785 — 1873. 

Lebrun,  Ponce  D^nis  Ecouchard.    Lebrun  Pindare.    French  lyric  poet. 1729 — 1807. 

Lecky  (l§k1 ),  William  Edward  Hartpole.    British  author 1838    . 

Le  Clerc  (leh  klgr'),  Jean.     Swiss  Protestant  theologian 1657 — 1736. 

Lecosg  (leh-kok'),  Charles.     French  musician 1832    . 

Le  Conte"(le  kont),  John.    American  physicist 1818 — 1891. 

Le  Conte,  John  Lawrence.     American  entomologist 1825 — 1883. 

Le  Conte,  Joseph.     American  physician  and  geologist 1823    . 

Leconte  de  Lisle  (leh-kouf  deh  lei'),  Charles  Marie.     French  poet 1820—1894. 

Lecoq  (Igh-kok'),  Henri.     French  naturalist 1802—1871. 

Lecouvreur  (leh-koo'vrnr'),  Adrienne.     French  actress 1692—1730. 

LedebOlir,  von  (fon  la'deh-boor),  Karl  Friedrich.     German  botanist. .  .1785—1851. 

Lsdru-Rollln  (leh-drii'-ro'lgN'),  Alexandre  Auguste.     French  socialist .  1808— 1874. 

Ledyard  (lej'ard),  John.     American  traveler 1751—1789. 

Lee  (lee),  Ann.     Mother  Ann.     Founder  of  the  Shakers  in  America 1736 — 1784. 

Lee,  Arthur.    Brother  of  R.  H.,and  F.  L.     American  diplomatist 1740  —1792. 

Lee,  Charles.     American  major  general  bom  in  England 1731 — 1782. 

Lee,  Francis  Lightf oot.     Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 1734—1797. 

Lee,  Harriet.     English  novelist 1756 — 1851. 

Lee,  Henry.    Light-Horse  Harry.    Amer.  general,  and  gov.  of  Virginia.  1756 — 1818. 

Lee,  Nathaniel.     English  dramatist 1655?-1692. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry.     American  orator,  statesman,  and  patriot 1732 — 1794. 

Lee,  Robert  Edward.    Son  of  Gen.  Henry.    Amer.  Confederate  gen. . . .  1807—1870. 

Lee,  Samuel.     English  orientalist 1783—1852. 

Leech,  John.     English  artist  and  caricaturist 1817 — 1864. 

Lceuwenhosk,  van  (van  luh'wen-hook).     Dutch  naturalist 1632—1723. 

Lefebvre  (Icli-favr'),  Frangois  Joseph,  Duke  of  Dantzic.   Marshal  of  Fr.  .1755— 1820. 

Lefebvre-Desnouettes  (leh-f Svr'-da'noo'St'),  Charles,  Count.    Fr.  gen. .  1773  —1822. 

Lefevre  (le-fee'vgr),  George  John  Shaw.    Euglisli  statesman  and  writer. 1S32    . 

LeJE^vre  d'^taples  (leh-favr'  da'tapl'),  Jacques.    Fr.  theol.  and  scholar.  1455— 1537. 

Le  Flo  (leh  flo'),  Adolphe  Charles  Emmanuel.     French  general 1804—1887. 


Born.    Died. 

Lef ort  (leh-for'),  Frangois.     Swiss-Russian  general 1656—1099, 

Lefuel  (leh-fU'gl'),  Hector  Martin.     French  architect 1810—1881 

Legar^  (feh-gree'),  Hugh  Swinton.     American  statesman  and  scholar. .  .1789 — 1843, 

Legendre"(leh-zlioNdr'),  Adrien  Marie.     French  geometer 1752—1833. 

Legge  (leg),"William,  second  earl  of  Dartmouth.    \_Dartnouth  College.']  1731—1801, 

Leggett  (leg'et),  William.     American  author 1802—1839. 

LegOUv6  (leh-goo'va'),  Ernest  WiUrid.     French  dramatist 1807    - 

Leg0uv6,  Gabriel  Marie  Jean  Baptiste.     French  poet 1764—1812, 

Legrand  (leh-groN'),  Jacques  GuiUaume.     French  architect 1744—1807 

Legrand  d?l  Saulle  (leh-groN'  dii  sol'),  Henri.     French  physician 1830—1886, 

Legros  (Igh-gro'),  Alphonse.     French  artist 1837    

Lehmann"(la'man),  Johann  Gottlob.     German  mineralogist 1707 

Leibnitz,  von  (fon  lip'nTts),  Gottfried  Wilhelm,  Baron.     German  phi- 
losopher and  mathematician 1646 — 1716. 

Leicester  (les'tgr),  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of.   Favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  1531  ?-1588, 

Lelchhardt  (liK'hart),  Ludwig.     German  explorer  in  Australia 1813—1848. 

Leidy  (li'dT),  Joseph.     American  naturalist  and  physiologist 1823 — 1891, 

Leigh  (lee),  Edward,  Sir.     English  theologian,  critic,  and  philologist. .  .1602—1671, 

Leighton  (la'ton),  Frederick,  Lord.     English  painter 1830—1896. 

Leisler  (lislgrj,  Jacob.    Insurrectionist  governor  of  New  York,  1689-91. 1691, 

Lejeune  (le-]un'),  Henry.     English  painter 1820    - 

Lejeune  (Igh-zhtm'),  Louis  Frangois,  Baron.     Fr.  general  and  painter..  1776 — 1848. 

Lekaln  (Igh-kaN'),  Henri  Louis  Cain.     French  tragic  actor 1728 — 1778, 

Leland  (lee'land),  Charles  Godfrey.     American  author 1824    - 

Leland  (lel'and),  John.     English  antiquary  and  linguist 1506?-1552, 

Lelewel  (lef-ev'el),  Joachim.     Polish  historian 1786 — 1861, 

Lely  (lee'li),  Peter,  Sir.     Pieter  van  der  Faes.     Dutch  portrait  painter 

in  England 1618—1680. 

Lemalre  (leh-mSr'),  Nicolas  filoi.     French  classical  scholar 17C7 — 1832. 

Lemalstre"(leh-mtttr'),  Antoine.     French  advocate  and  writer 1608 — 1658. 

Lemaltre  (leh-matr'),  Fr^d^ric.     French  actor 1798  ?-1876, 

Lemercier  (leh-mSr'se-a'),  Louis  Jean  N^pomuc^ne.     Fr.  dramatist 1771—1840. 

L^mery  (la'nieh-re'),  Nicolas.     French  chemist.    ICours  de  chimie.']  ■ .  .1645 — 1715. 

Le  OloUie  (le  moin'),  James  MacPherson.     Canadian  author 1825    . 

Lemoine  (leh  mwiin'),  Jean  fimile.     French  publicist 1815 — 1892. 

Lemon  (ISm'on),  Mark.     English  journalist  and  humorist.     [P«ncA.].  .1809 — 1870. 

Le  Monnier  ("igh  mo'ne-a'),  Pierre  Charles.     French  astronomer 1715 — 1799. 

Lt  Moyne  (leh'mwiin').  Canadian  family  distinguished  as  American  col- 
onizers. "Fl.  17th  and  18th  c.    See  Bienville,  de,  and  Ibekville,  d'. 

Lemoyne,  Frangois.     French  historical  painter 1688—1737. 

Le  Moyne,  Sanvolle.     First  colonial  governor  of  Louisiana 1671  ?-1701. 

Lemprlere    (lem-preer')   or  Lemprl^re  (lem'pre-er'),   John.     English 

scholar.      [Classical  Dictionary.'] 1765?-1821. 

LenaU  (la'now),  Nikolaus.     Niemhsch  von  Strehlenau.    German  poet. .  .1802 — 1850. 

L'Enclos,  de  (deh  15N'klo'),  Ninon.    Fascinating  French  lady 1016—1705. 

Lenlant  (loN'foK'),  Jacques.     French  Protestant  divine  and  historian.  ..1601 — 1728. 

Lennep,  van  (van  leu'ep).  Jacobus.     Dutch  novelist 1802—1868. 

Lennoz  (ISu'oks),  Charlotte,  born  Ramsay.     American  uovelist 1720—1804. 

Lenoir  (leh-nwar'),  Marie  Alexandre.    French  archaeologist 1761 — 1839. 

Lenormant  (leh-nor'mSN'),  Charles.    Fr.  archaeologist  and  historian 1802—1859. 

Lenormant,  Frangois.    Son  of  Charles.    French  archfeologist 1837 — 1883. 

Lenotre  (leh'notr'),  Andr6.     French  architect  and  garden  designer 1614 — 1700, 

Lenos  (len'oks),  James.    American  philanthropist.    [Lenox  Librai-y.]. .ISOO—ISSO. 

Leo  (le'o)  I.",  Saint.     The  Gi-eat.    Pope 390?-  461. 

Leo  III.,  Saint.     Pope 750?-  816. 

Leo  IV.    Pope.     Defended  Rome  against  the  Saracens 800?-  855. 

Leo  X.     Giovanni  de'  Medici.     Pope 1475—1521. 

Leo  XSII.  Vinoenzo  Gioachimo  Pecci  (vin-chgn'zo  jo-a-kee'mo  pSt'chee). 

Pope 1810    . 

Leo  I.     Flavins.    The  Thracian.    Byzantine  emperor 400  ?-  474. 

Leo  lU.     Flavins.    The  Isaurian.     Byzantine  emperor 680?-  741. 

Leo  V.    Flavins.    The  Armenian.    Byzantine  emperor 820. 

Leo  (la'o),  Heinrich.    German  historian 1799 — 1878. 

Leo,  Lionardo.     ItaUan  musical  composer 1694 — 1742. 

Leo  Airica'nus.     Originally  Al-Hassan  Ibn  Mohammed.     Moorish  trav.1485  ?-1552. 

Leonardo  da  Pisa  (ifi-o-niir'do  da  pe'za)  or  Leonardo  Bonacoi  (-bo- 

nat'chee).    Italian  mathematician 1170    . 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  (IS-o-nar'do  da  vin'chee).     See  Vinci. 

Leon,  de  (da  la-on'),  Luis  Ponce.     Fray  Luis  de  Leon.    Sp.  lyric  poet.  .1528 — 1591. 

Leonhard,  von  (fon  la'on-hart),  Karl  Casar.     German  geologist 1779—1862. 

Leoni  (la-o'nee),  Leone.     Italian  sculptor,  and  engraver  of  medals 1592. 

Leouidas  (le-on'l-das).     Heroic  king  of  Sparta b.  c.  480. 

Leonowens  (le-o-now'enz),  Anna  Harriette  Crawford,  born  Crawford. 

English  author  in  America 1834    . 

Leopardl  (la-o-par'dee),  Giacomo,  Count.    ItaUan  poet 1798 — 1837. 

Leopold  (lee'o-pold)  I.    The  Great.     Emperor  of  Germany 1640—1705. 

Leopold  n.    Emperor  of  Germany 1747—1792. 

Leopold  I.    Georges  Chretien  Frederic.    King  of  the  Belgians 1790 — 1865. 

Leopold  lii    Louis  Philippe  Marie  Victor.    King  of  the  Belgians 1S35    . 

Leopold  n.     Grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  archduke  of  Austria 1797 — 1870. 

Leopold  I.    Prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau.    Prussian  general,  and  inventor  of 

modem  military  tactics 1676 — 1747. 

Leopold  (la'o-pold),  Karl  Gustaf.    Swedish  poet 1756—1829. 

Lepaute  (leh-pof),  Jean  Andri.    French  horologist 1709—1789. 

Le  Pays,  de  (:dgh  Igh  pS'e'),  Ren^,  Sieur  Plessis-Villeueuve.     Fr.  poet.  .1636— 1690. 
LepslUB  (lep'se-oosy,  Karl  Richard.     Ger.  philologist  and  Egyptologist.  .1810 — 1884. 

Lerdo  de  Tejada  (ler'no  da  ta-Hii'Da),  Sebastian.    President  of  Mexico.  .1827    . 

LerraontOff  (ISr'mon-tof ),  Mikhail  Ivanovitch.     Russian  poet 1812—1841. 

Leronx  (leh-roo'),  Pierre.    French  socialist  and  writer 1798—1871. 

Leroy  (leh-rwa/),  Julien.     French  horologist  and  author 1686 — 1759. 

Leroy,  Julien  David.     Son  of  JulieJi.     French  arcliitect 1728—1803. 

Le  Sage  (leh  sazh'),  Alain  R«n(5.     French  novelist.     [Gil  Bias.] 1668—1747. 

Lescot  (les'ko'),  Pierre.     French  architect.     [Louvre.] 1510—1572. 

Lescnre,  de  (deh  la'kiir'),  Louis  Marie,  Marquis.     Fr.  Vendean  chief. .  .1766— 1793. 
LeSdlgnl^res,  &e  (dgh  lit'de'ge-gr'),  Frangois  de  Bonne,  Duke.  Fr.  gen.  1543—1626. 

Lesley  (ISs'lT),  John  Peter.     American  geologist. 1819    . 

Leslie  (l§z'lT)j  Alexander,  Earl  of  Leven.     Scottish  general 1590 — 1661. 

Leslie,  Charles  Robert.     English  historical  painter 1794 — 1859, 

Leslie  (les'lT),  Frank.     English  publisher  in  America 1S21— 1880. 

Lespinasse  or  L'Esptnasse,  de  (deh  les'pe'nass').  See  Espinasse,  de  l'. 

Lesquereux  (IS'kgh-ruli'),  Leo.     Swiss  paleontologist   ISOG    . 

Lesseps,  de  (dgh  IS'sSii',  Eng.  -les'Sps),  Ferdinand,  Viscount.     French 

diplomatist,  and  engineer  of  the  Suez  canal 1805—1894. 

Lessing  (les'Ing),  Gotthold  Ephraim.     German  .author 1729 — 1781. 

Lessing,  Karl  Friedrich.     Grandnephew  of  G.  F.    German  pamter 1808- ISSO. 

L'liBtrange  (ISs-tranj'),  Roger,  Sir.    English  pohtioal  writer 1616 — 1704. 

Lesueur  (leh-sii'ur'),  Eustache.     French  painter 1616-1655. 

Le  Sueur,  Jean  Frangois.     French  musical  composer 17C0— 1837. 

Letronne  (Igh-tron'),  Antoine  Jean.    French  archivologist  and  critic 1787 — 184S. 

Leuckart  (loi'kart),  Karl  Georg  Friedrich  Rudolph.     German  zo61ogist.lS23    . 

Leusden  (Ics'dgn),  Jan.    Dutch  orientalist 1024—1099. 


e,  i,  •,  silent;  ai  6,  U,  v  (see  p.  1719)  ;  XT  (see  p.  1718,  H  2) ;  g  as  in  get ;  th  as  in  thine ;  I,  u,  a,  w,  B,  D,  q,  h,  k,  n,  r  (see  p.  1719). 
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Born.    Died 
LsutBCh,  von  (fon  loich'),  Ernest  Ludvvig.     German  classical  scholar. . .  1808 — 1887, 

Leutze  (loit'seh),  Emanuel.    American  historical  painter 1816 — 1868. 

Ldve~que  (la'vak'),  Jean  Cliarles.     French  philosopher 1818    - 

Lever  (le'ver),  Charles  James.     Irish  novelist 1806—1872. 

Leverett  (liv'er-et),  Frederick  Percival.  Am.  scholar.  ILatin  Zexicon.l .ISO'S — 1836. 

Leverett,  John,  Sir.     Colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts 1616 — 1679. 

Levenier  (leh-va're-a' ;    £:ng.  pron.  le-ver'i-er),  Urbain  Jean  Joseph. 

French  astronomer .*. 1811 — 1877, 

L^vesque  (la'vak'),  Pierre  Charles.     French  historian  and  translator..  1736— 1812 

lievl  (lee'vi),  Leone.     British  writer  on  commercial  law 1821    - 

L^Vls,  fle  (deh  la've'),  Frangois,  Due.    Marshal  of  France 1720—1788, 

Levlzac,  de"(deh  leh-ve'zak'),  Jean  Pons  Victor  Lecoutz,  Abb(;.    French 

grammarian 1813, 

L6vy  (la-ve'),  fimile.    French  painter 1826—1890, 

Lewald  (la'walt),  Fanny,  born  Stahr.     German  novelist 1811 — 1889, 

Lewald,  Johann  Karl  August.    German  author 1792—1871 

Lewes  (lii'is),  George  Henry.     English  philosophical  writer 1817-1878. 

Lewes,  Mary  Ann  Evans.     George  Eliot.     Wife  of  G.  M. ;  afterwards 

Mrs.  Cross.    English  novelist 1819-1880. 

Lewis  (lu'is),  George  Cornevvall,  Sir.    English  statesman  and  writer. .  .1806 — 1863. 

Lewis,  Ida.    3frs.  W.  H.  Wilson.    American  heroine 1841    - 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory.    Monk  Lewis.    Eng.  novelist  and  dramatist.  1775 — 1818, 

Lewis,  Meriwether.    American  explorer  in  the  Northwest 1774 — 1809, 

Lewis,  Morgan.    American  general  and  jurist 1754 — 1844, 

Lewis,  Tayler.     American  scholar  and  author 1802 — 1877. 

Lewis,  or  Ludwlg  (lood'wia),  I,,  Karl  August.     See  Louis  I. 

Leyden  (li'den),  John.     Scottish  poet  and  orientalist 1775 — 1811 

Leyden,  van  (van  li'den),  Lucas.    Real  name  Lucas  Jacobsz.    Dutch 

painter ? 1494—1533, 

Leys  (lis  or  la),  Jean  Auguste  Henri.    Belgian  painter 1814 — 1869. 

Lhomond  (lo'moN'),  Charles  Frangois.    Fr.  educator.    [_Viri  Romse.'] .  .1127 — 1794. 

L'hopital  (lo'pe'tal'),_Michel.     Chancellor  of  France 1504^1573. 

L'Hopltal,  de  (deh  lo'pe'tal'),  Guillaume  Francois  Antoine,  Marquis  de 

Saint-Mesme.  "  French  geometrician 1661 — 1704, 

Llbelt  (lee'belt),  Karol.     Polish  pohtical  and  philosophic  writer 1806—1877. 

Llberi  (lee'ba-ree).  Pietro,  Cavaliere.    Liberiino.    Italian  painter 1C05 — 1687 

LiberiUS  (li-be'rT-us),  Saint.     Pope 300  ?-  366, 

Librl-Oarruccl  (lee'bre-kar-root'chee),  Guillaume  Brutus  Icile  Timoli- 

on,  Count.     Italian-French   mathematician 1803 — 1.869. 

Llchtenberg  (ITK'ten-bSro),  Georg  Christoph.     German  physicist 1742 — 1799. 

Llchtenstein  (liK'ten-stin),  Martin  Heinrich  Karl.     Ger.  naturalist 1780 — 1857 

Lichtwer  (liKt'wer)^  Magnus  Gottfried.     German  poet  and  fabulist 1719 — 1783, 

Lick  (Ilk),  James.     American  philanthropist 1796 — 1876. 

LiddeU  (ITd'el),  Duncan.     Scottish  physician  and  mathematician 15G1 — 1613. 

Llddell,  Henry  George.    English  scholar.     \_Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek 

Lexicon.'} 1811    . 

Llddon  (lld'gn),  Henry  Parry.     English  clergyman 1829—1890. 

Lleber  (lee'ber),  Francis.     American  publicist,  born  in  Prussia 1800 — 1872. 

Lleblg,  von  (fon  lee'biG),  Justus,  Baron.     German  chemist 1803 — 1873. 

Llebknecht  (leep'kneKt),  Wilhelm  Philipp  Martin.    German  socialist. .  .1826    , 

Lieven  (lee'ven),  Dorothea,  born  von  Benkendorff,  Princess  of.    Rus- 
sian diplomatist 1784 — 1857, 

LlghUoot  (lit'f oot),  John.     English  theologian  and  Hebraist 1602—1675. 

Llgne,  de  (deh  leeii'),  Karl  Joseph,  Prince.   Austrian  gen.  and  author.. 1735 — 1814 

Llgonier  (lig-o-neer'),  John,  Earl.     English  field  marshal 1678 — 1770, 

LlgUOri,  da  (da  le-goo-o'ree  or  le-gwo'ree),  Alfonso  Maria,  St.     Italian 

bishop,  and  founder  of  the  order  of  Redemptorists 1690 — 1787, 

Lilburne  (ITl'burn),  John.     English  political  agitator 1618 — 1657 

Lilly  (ITl'i)  or  Lyly,  John.    English  dramatist 1553?-1600 

Lilly,  William.     Enghsh  astrologer 1602—1681 

Lilly,  William  Samuel.    Philosophical  and  liistorical  writer 1840    

Lily  (III'T)  or  Lilly,  William.    Eng.  schoolmaster.    [Lily's  Grammar.]. 1468 — 1523, 

Limborch,  van  (viin  lim'borK),  Philippus.     Dutch  theologian 1633 — 1712, 

Lincoln  (ITnk'on),  Abraham.     Sixteenth  president  of  the  United  States. 1809 — 1865. 

Lincoln,  Benjamin.    American  Revolutionary  general 1733 — 1810 

Lincoln,  Levi.     American  lawyer  and  statesman 1749 — 1820, 

Lincoln,  Levi.     Son  of  preceding.     American  lawyer  and  statesman 1782 — 1868. 

LInd  (lind),  Jenny.    Mrs.  Otto  Goldschmidt.    Swedish  vocalist 1821—1887 

Llndau  (lin'dow),  Paul.     German  author 1839    

Llnde  (lin'deh),  Samuel  Bogumil.    Polish  lexicographer 1771 — 1847 

Lindenau,  von  (fon  lin'deh-now),  Bernhard  August.     Ger.  astronomer.  1779 — 1854 

Llndley  (ITnd'lT),  John.  "English  botanist 1799—1865. 

Lindsay  (ITn'zi),  David,  Sir.    Scottish  poet 1490 — 1555 

Ling  (ling),  Peter  Henrik.    Swedish  founder  of  curative  gymnastics.  ..1776 — 1839, 

Lingard  (lln'gard),  Jolm.     English  historian 1771—1851 

Llngelbach  (ling'el-baK),  Jan.     Flemish  painter 1625—1687, 

Llngnet  (ISN'ga'),  Simon  Nicolas  Henri.     French  advocate  and  writer.  .1736 — 1794, 
Linnaeus  (lin-nee'iis),  Carolus.     {Swed.  Unai,  Von,  fon  lin'a,  Carl.) 

Swedish  botanist 1707—1778, 

Linnell  (lin'el),  John.    English  painter 1792—1882, 

Linton  (lin'ton),  William  James.  Eng.  engraver  and  author  in  America.  1812    - 

Lippl  (lep'pee),  Fra  Filippo.     Italian  painter 1400—1469, 

Lipplncott  (lip'in-kgt),  Joshua  Ballinger.    American  publisher 1816 — 1886, 

Llppincott,  Sara  Jane,  bom  Clarke.    Grace  Greenwood.  Am.  authoress.  1823    . 

LipsiUS  (lip'se-oos),  Justus.     Flemish  critic  and  philologist 1547 — 1606. 

Liscov  (lls'kof ),  Christian  Ludwig.    German  satiric  author 1701 — 1760. 

Lisle,  de  (deh  leel'),  Guillaume.    See  Deusle. 

List  (list),  Friedrich.   German  political  economist , 1789 — 1846, 

Llsta-y-Aragon  (les'ta-e-S-ra-gSn'),  Don  Alberto.     Spanish  mathema- 
tician, poet,  and  political  writer 1775 — 1848, 

Lister  (lls'ter),  Joseph,  Sir.     English  surgeon 1827    . 

Lister,  Martin.    English  naturalist  and  physician 1638—1711, 

Liszt  (list),  Franz.    Abbe  Liszt.    Hungarian  pianist  and  composer 1811 — 1886. 

LlthgOW  (lith'go),  William.     Scottish  traveler 1583—1640. 

Lltta  (leet'ta),  Porapeo,  Count.    Italian  historian 1781 — 1852. 

Llttledale  (llt'l-dal),  Richard  Frederick.    Eng.  divine  and  v^iter 1833—1890, 

Littleton  (ITtl-ton),  Edward,  Lord.    English  judge  and  statesman 1589 — 1645. 

Littleton  or  Lyttelton,  Thomas,  Sir.    English  jurist.     ITenures."] 1420?-1487 

Littr^  (le'tra'),  Maximilien  Paul  fimile.    French  philologist 1801—1881, 

Llttrow,  von  (fon  lifro),  Joseph  Johann.    German  astronomer 1781 — 1840. 

Littrow,  Karl  Ludwig.     Son  of  J.  J.     German  astronomer  and  author.  1811 — 1877. 
Llvermore  (llv'er-mor),  Mary  Ashton,  bom  Rice.     American  reformer.  1821    - 
Liverpool  (ITv'er-pool),  Charles  Jenkinson,  first  earl  of.  Brit,  statesman .  1727 — 1808. 
Liverpool,  Robert  Banks  Jenkinson,  second  earl  of.     Son  of  Charles  J. 

British  statesman 1770—1828, 

Livingston  (ITv'ing-ston),  Edward.     American  statesman  and  jurist 1764 — 1836. 

Livingston,  Philip.    American  statesman.    Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  Indep.1716 — 1778, 

Livingston,  Robert  R.    Brother  of  Edward.    American  statesman 1746 — 1813, 

Livingstone  (ITv'ing-ston),  David.    Scottish  explorer  in  Africa 1817— 18''3. 

Livy  (liv'I).     Titvs  Liv'ius.     Roman  historian B.  0.  59 — A.  D.  18 

Llewellyn  (loo-El'in)  I.     Prince  of  Wales 11S0?-1240. 


Bom.    Died. 

Llorente  (lyo-ren'ta),  Juan  Antonio.     Spanish  historian 1756 — 1823. 

Lloyd  (loid),  Henry.     British  officer,  and  writer  on  tactics 1729 — 1783. 

Lobau,  de  (deh  lo'bo'),  Georges  Mouton,  Comte.  Marshal  of  France. .  .1770—1838. 
Lobeck  (lo'b6k),  Christian  August.  German  philologist  and  antiquary.  .1781 — 1860. 
Lobelra,  de  (dS  lo-ba'e-ra),  Vasco.    Port,  author.    \_Amadis  de  Gau^.] ..  1360  ?-1403. 

Lobel  (lo'bSl'),  Mathieu.     Flemish  botanist 1538—1616. 

Lobo  (lo'bo),  Francisco  Rodriguez.    Portuguese  poet 1652. 

Locke  (15k),  David  Ross.     Petrgleum  V.  JVasby.    American  satirist 1833—1888. 

Locke,  John.    English  philosopher  and  theologian 1632 — 1704. 

Locker  (ISk'er),  Frederick.    English  author 1821    . 

Lockhart  (15k'art),  John  Gibson.     Scottish  writer  and  critic 1794—1864. 

Lockyer  (15k'yer) ,  Joseph  Norman.     English  astronomer 1836 , 

Lodge  (loj),  Henry  Cabot.    American  author 1850    

Lodge,  Thomas.    English  poet 1556—1625. 

Logan  (lo'gan),  Benjamin.    Early  pioneer  of  Kentucky 1752 — 1802. 

Logan,  James.    Author,  and  secretary  of  William  Penn,  in  Pennsylvania.  1674 — 1751. 

Logan,  John.     Scottish  author 1748—1788. 

Logan.     Tah-gah-jute.    American  Indian  chief 1725  ?-1780. 

Logan,  John  Alexander.    American  general  and  statesman 1826 — 1886. 

Logan,  William  Edmond,  Sir.     Canadian  geologist 1798 — 1875. 

L'dher,  von  (fon  lo'er) ,  Franz.     German  historian 1818    . 

Lola  Montez  (lo'lamou'teez).    Maria  Dolores  Porris  Gilbert.    Countess 

of  Landsfeld.     Adventuress 1820?-1861. 

Lomazzo  (lo-mSt'so),  Giovanni  Paolo.  Ital.  painter  and  writer  on  art..  1538 — 1600. 
Lombard  (loN-bSr'),  Peter.  (Lat.  Lombar'dUS  Pe'trus.)  Ital.  theologian.llOO— 1164. 

Lombardi  (lom-bar'dee),  Alfonso.     Italian  sculptor 1487—1536. 

Lom^nle,  de  (deh  lo'ma'ne'),  Louis  Li5onard.     French  author 1818—1878. 

Lomonosoff  (lom-o-no'sof ),  Mikhail.    Russian  poet  and  grammarian 1711 — 1765. 

Londonderry  (lon-don-dSr'rl),  Charles  William  Stewart  Vane,  Marquis 

of.    British  general 1778—1854. 

Long,  Edwin.    English  artist 1839—1891 . 

Long,  George.    English  classical  scholar 1800—1879. 

Long,  John  Davis.    Governor  of  Mass.  and  representative  in  Congress.  .1838 . 

Long,  Roger.     English  astronomer.     [Jfranium.'] 1680—1770. 

Long,  Stephen  Harriman.     American  engineer 1784 — 1864. 

Longet  (loN'zha'),  Francois  Achille.     French  physician 1811 — 1871. 

Longfellow  (long'fgl-o),  Henry  Wadsworth.    American  poet 1807—1882. 

LongU  (lon'gee),  Giuseppe.     Italian  engraver 1766 — 1831. 

Longinus  (15n-ji'nus),  Dionysius  Cassius.     Greek  philos.  and  critic 210 —  273. 

Longland  (long'land),  William.     See  Langlaud. 

Longomontanus"(15n'g6-m6n-ta'nu3),  Christiern  Severin.    Danish  as- 
tronomer   '. 1562—1647. 

Longp^ricr,  de  (deh  loN'pa're-a'),  Adrien.    French  archaeologist 1816 — 1882. 

Longstreet  (long'street),  James.     Confederate  lieutenant  general 1821    . 

Longuell,  de  (deh  loN'gnh'y'  or  -gul'),  Christophe.  Fr.  Latm  scholar.  .1490— 1522. 
Longueville,  de  (deh  loNg'vel'),  Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon  Cond6, 

Duchess.    French  political  agitator 1619—1679. 

Longworth  (long'wurth),  Nicholas.     American  horticulturist 1782-1863. 

L'dnnrot  or  Loennrot  (lon'rot),  Ellas.    Finnish  philologist 1802—1884. 

Loo,  van  (vSn  lo').     See  Vanloo. 

Loomis  (loo'raiss),  Elias.    American  physicist  and  mathematician 1811 — ^1889. 

Lope  de  Vega  Carpio  (lo'pa  da  va'ga  kar'pe-o).    See  Veoa  Cabpio,  de. 

Lopez  (lo'pSs),  Carlos  Antonio.     President  of  Paraguay 1790—1862. 

Lopez,  Francisco  Solano.     Son  of  preceding.     President  of  Paraguay ...  1827 — 1870. 

Lorinser  (lo'rin-ser),  Karl  Ignaz.     German  physician 1796 — 1863. 

Lorm  (16rm),  Hieronymus.     Henri  Landesman.     German  author 1821    — . 

Lome  (18 rn),  John  George  Edward  Henry  Sutherland  Campbell,  Marquis 

of.     Governor  general  of  Canada 1845     . 

Lorraln  (lor-rSN'),  Claude.     Claude  Gelee.    See  Claude  Loeeain. 
Lorraine  (lor-ran'  or  lo'ran').     See  Guise,  de. 

Lorraine,  fie,  Charles.     Cardinal  de  Lorraine.    French  statesman 1525 — 1574. 

Lossing  (los'ing),  Benson  John.     American  liistorian  and  engraver 1813 — 1891. 

Lotbalre  (lo-thgr' ;  Fr.  pron.  lo'tgr')  L     Emperor  of  the  West 795—  85!). 

Lothaire  II.,  or  in.    The  Saxon.    Emperor  of  Germany 1075—1137. 

Lotioh  (lo'tlK),  Peter.    Secundus.    German  poet 1528—1560. 

Lotze  (lot'seh),  Rudolf  Hermann.    German  philosopher 1817—1881. 

Loudon  (low'dgn) ,  Gideon  Ernst,  Baron.    Austrian  field  marshal 1716 — 1790. 

Loudon,  John  Claudius.    Scottish  horticulturist  and  botanist 1783—1843. 

Loudoun  (low'don),  John  Campbell,  fourth  earl  of.    Brit.  gen.  in  Amer. .  1705— 1782. 

Lough  (luf ),  John  Graham.     English  sculptor 1806—1876. 

Louis  (loo'iss ;  Fr.  pron.  loo'e')  I.     Le  Debonnaire,  or  The  Pious.    Son 

of  Charlemagne.     Emperor  of  the  West,  and  King  of  France 778 —  840. 

Louis  VI.    Le  Gros  or  The  Fat.    King  of  France 1078—1137. 

Louis  IX.  or  Saint  Louis.    King  of  France 1215—1270. 

Louis  XI.     King  of  France.    Son  of  Charles  VIL     Established  post 

offices  in  France 1423—1483. 

Louis  XII.     King  of  France.    War  with  the  Republic  of  Venice 1462—1515. 

Louis  Xm.     King  of  France.    Had  Richeheu  for  prime  minister 1601 — 1643. 

Louis  XIV.    King  of  France.    Le  Grand,  or  The  Great.    l"L'6tat 

c'est  moi."'\ 1638—1715. 

Louis  XV.     King  of  France.    Lost  Canada  and  other  colonies 1710—1774. 

Louis  XVI.     King  of  France.    Guillotined 1754—1793. 

Louis  XVn.    King  of  France.    Dauphin.    Son  of  Louis  XVI.  and 

3Iarie  Antoinette 1785—1795. 

Louis  XVIII.     Louis  Stanislas  Xavier.    King  of  France.    Monsieur.. 1155 — 1824. 

Louis  I.    Karl  August  Ludwig.    King  of  Bavaria 1786 — 1868. 

Louis  IV.     The  Bavarian.     Emperor  of  Germany 1286  ?-1347. 

Louis  Napoleon.     See  Bonapakte,  Napoleon  III. 

Louis  Philippe  (loo'e'  f e'leep').    King  of  the  French 1773—1850. 

Louis  (loo'e'),  Antoine.    French  surgeon 1723—1792. 

Louis,  Pierre  Charles  Alexandre.    French  physician 1787 — 1872. 

L'Ouverture  (loo'vSr'tur').    See  Tousbaint  L'Ouvektuee. 

Louvet  de  Couvray  (loo'vS'  deh  koo'vra'),  Jean  Baptiste.     Fr.  revol. .  .1766 — 1797. 

Louvols,  de  (deh  loo'vwa'),  Frangois  Michel  Letellier,  Marquis.    French 

statesman,  and  minister  of  state 1639 — 1691. 

Lovat  (luv'at),  Simon  Eraser.     Lord.     Scottish  Jacobite  conspirator 1667  ?-1747. 

Lovejoy  (Itfv'joi),  Ehjah  Parish.   Amer.  abolitionist,  murdered  by  a  mob  1802 — 1837. 

Lovelace  (liivlass),  Richard.     English  poet 1818 — 1658. 

Lover  (liiv'er),  Samuel.    Irish  author 1797—1868. 

Low  (lo),  Seth.    American  merchant.    President  of  Columbia  College..  1850    . 

Lowe  (lo),  Hudson,  Sir.     British  general.     Governor  of  St.  Helena 1769—1844. 

L'dwe  (lo'weh),  Johann  Karl  Gottfried.     German  composer 1796 — 1869. 

Lowe  (lo'weh),  Ludwig.    German  divine  and  traveler 1809    . 

Lowe,  Robert.     Viscount  Sherbrooke.    English  statesman 1811 — 1892. 

Lowe,  Sophie.     German  singer 1811—1866. 

Lowell  (lo'el),  James  Russell.     American  poet 1819 — 1891. 

Lowell,  John.    Founder  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston 1799 — 1836. 

L'dwenthal  (lo'wen-tal),  John  Jacob.  Hungarian-American  chess  player.  1810 — 1876. 

Lower  (low'er),  Richard.     English  anatomist 1631 — 1691. 

isOwndes  (lowndz),  Rawlins.     American  lawyer  and  statesman 1722 — 1800: 

Lowndes,  William  Jones.    American  statesman 1782 — 1822. 
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Born.    Died. 

IiOyola,  de   (dS  loi-c/la ;  Sp.  pron.  lo-yo'lii),  Saint  Ignatius.     Spanish 

founder  of  tlie  Society  of  Jesus  (the  Jesuits) 1491 — 1556. 

Loyson  (Iwa'zoN'),  Charles.    Pere  Hyacinihe.  French  pulpit  orator 1827    . 

Lozier  (lo'zlier),  Clarence  Sophia.     American  physician 1812 — 1888. 

Lubbock  (lub'ok),  John  William,  Bart.    English  astronomer 1803 — 1865. 

Lubbock,  John,  Sir.    Son  of  preceding.    English  archaeologist 1834    . 

Liibke  (luplseh),  Wilhelm.     German  historian  of  art 1826—1893. 

Lu'can  (lu'kan).     3[a7-cus  Annstus  Lucanus.    Roman  poet 39 —    65. 

Lucas  (lu'ka'),  Charles  Jean  Marie.    French  reformer 1802 — 1874. 

Lucas  (lutas),  John.     English  painter 1807—1874. 

Lucca  (look'a  ;  iTngf.  prow.  Ittk'a),  Pauline.     German  vocalist 1842    . 

Luce  (lus),  Stephen  Bleecker.     American  rear  admiral 1827    . 

Lucian  (lu'shan).     Greek  satirical  author 120?-  200? 

Lucllius  (lu-sil'T-us),  Caius.     Latin  satiric  poet B.  o.  149 — B.  c.  103. 

Lucke  (luk'eh),  Gottfried  Christian  Friedrich.    German  theologian 1792-1855. 

Lucretla  (lu-kree'sht-a).     Roman  woman,  illustrious  for  her  virtue b.  c.  510. 

Lucretius  (lu-kree'shi^us).    Titus  Lucretius  Cams.    Roman  poet.B.  c.  95 — B.  c.  52. 

Lucullus  (lu-kul'us),  Lucius  Licinius.     Roman  consul  and  gen. ..B.  c.  110 — B.  o.  57. 

Ludlow  (liSd'lo),  Edmund.     English  Commonwealth  leader 1617?-1692. 

Ludlow,  Fitz  Hugh.     American  author 1836—1870. 

LudWlg  (lood'wig),  Christian  Gottlieb.    German  bot.inist 1709 — 1773. 

LudWlg,  Karl  Friedrich  Wilhelm.     German  physiologist 1816 — 1895. 

Lulft  (loof t),  Hans.     The  Bible  Printer.    German  printer 1495—1584. 

Lulni  (loo-ee'nee)  or  Lovlul  (lo-vee'nee),  Bernardino.     Italian  painter,     aft.  1530. 

Lultprand  (loo'it-prand).     Lombard  historian 920  ?-  972. 

Lukln  (lu'kin),  Lionel.     English  inventor  of  the  lifeboat 1742—1834. 

Lull!  or  Lully  (lii'le'),  Jean  Baptiste.     Italian  French  composer 1675 — 1701. 

Lully  (lul'i),  Raymond.    The  Enliglitened  Doctor.    Spanish  philosopher  1235— 1315. 

Lundy  (liin'dt),  Benjamin.     American  abolitionist 1789 — 1839. 

Lushlugton  (IQsh'ing-ton),  Stephen.    Eng.  politician  and  abolitionist.  .  .1782 — 1873. 

Luther  (lu'ther;  Ger.  'pron.  loo'ter),  Martin.      Leader  of  the  German 

Reformation ." 1483—1546. 

Liitke  (lut'keh),  Fedor  Petroviteh.     Russian  traveler 1797 — 1882. 

Lusembourg,   de  (deh  lUks'oN'boor'),  Francois  Henri  de  Moutmorency- 

Bouteville,  Due.  "Marshal  of  France 1628—1695. 

Luynes,  de  (deh  lU'een'),  Honors  ThcSodoric  Paul  Joseph  d'Albret,  Due. 

French  archaeologist 1802—1867. 

Luzan  (loo-than'),  Ignacio.     Spanish  poet  and  critic 1702 — 1754. 

Luzerne,  de  la  (deh  la  lii'zarn'),  Anne  C^sar.     French  diplomatist 1741 — 1791 . 

LycurgUS  (ll-kflr'gus).    Spartan  lawgiver B.  o.  9th  c.  ? 

Lydgate  (lld'gat),  John.     EngUsh  poet 1370?-1451? 

Lyell  (li'el),  Charles,  Sir.     British  geologist 1797—1875. 

Lynch  (ITnch),  Thomas,  Jr.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence .  1749 — 1779. 

Lyndhurst  (llnd'hOrst),  John  Singleton  Copley,  Baron.  Lord  chancel- 
lor of  England 1772—1863. 

Lyon  (li'on),  Mary.    American  educator.    Founder  of  Mount  Holyoke 

Seminary  (now  College) 1797—1849. 

Lyon,  Nathaniel.    American  general 1818 — 1861. 

Lyons  (li'gnz),  Edmund,  Baron.    British  admiral 1790 — 1858. 

Lysander  (ll-san'der).     Spartan  statesman  and  general B.  c.  395. 

Lysias  (lis'T-as).    Athenian  orator B.  c.  458—  378. 

LysimachUs"(li-sTm'a-kus).    Greek  general,  and  king  of  Thrace B.  c.  360?-  282. 

Lysons  (ll'sgns),  Daniel,  Sir.     English  general 1816    . 

Lyttelton  (ift't'l-ton),  George,  Baron.     English  statesman  and  author.. 1709 — 1773. 

Lytton  (lit'on),  Lord.    See  Bdlwek-Lttton. 


M. 


Mablllon  (ma'be'yoN'),  Jean.    French  Benedictine  and  author 1632—1707. 

Mably,  de  (deh  ma'ble'),  Gabriel  Bonnot,  Abb(5.     French  publicist 1709—1785. 

Mabuse,  de  (deh  ma'buz'),  Jan.    Real  name  J'aji  Gossort.    Flem.  painter. 1470?-]532. 

Macadam  (mak-ad'am),  John  Loudon.    Scottish  improver  of  roads 1756 — 1836. 

IHac-Ardell  ^mak-ar'del),  James.     English  mezzotint  engraver 1729?-17C5. 

McArthur  (mak-ar'thur),  Duncan.  Amer.  soldier,  and  governor  of  Ohio. 1772 — 1839. 

Kacartney  (ma-karfni),  George,  Earl  of.     Irish  diplomatist 1737 — 1800. 

lyiacaulay  (ma-kaw'li),  Catherine,  born  Sawbridge.     English  authoress.  1733 — 1791. 

lilacaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  Baron  Macaiilay  of  Rothley.     English 

historian,  essayist,  poet,  and  statesman 1800 — 1859. 

flIac—Auley(ma-kaw'li),  Catherine  E.     Irish  philanthropist.    Founder 

of  the  order  *of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 1787—1841. 

Macbeth  (mak-beth').    King  of  Scotland 1067. 

MacCarthy  (mak-kar'thi),  Denis  Florence.     Irish  poet  and  translator.  .1817 — 1882. 

SlcCarthy,  Justin.     English  journalist,  author,  and  M.  P 1830    . 

MacCheyne  (mak-shan'),  Robert  Murray.    Scottish  divine 1813 — 1843. 

Macchlavelli  (mak-ke-a-vSl'lee).     See  Machiavelli. 

IHcClellan  (mak-klel'an),  George  Brinton.     American  general 1826 — 1885. 

McCllStOOk  (ma-klin'tok),  Francis  Leopold,  Sir.    Irish  arctic  explorer ..  1819    . 

McClintOCk,  John.    American  Methodist  clergyman  and  author 1814 — 1870. 

McClOSkey  (ma-kl8s'ki),  John.     First  American  cardinal 1810 — 1885. 

McClure  (ma-kliir'),  Robert  John  Le  Mesurier,  Sir.    Br.  arctic  navigator  1807 — 1873. 

McCormick^ma-kor'mik),  Cjrrus  Hall.    Am.  reaping-machine  inventor. 1809 — 1884. 

McCormlck,  Richard  Cunningham.     American  author 1832    . 

McCosh  (ma-kosh'),  James.  Scotch-American  metaphysician.  Ex- 
President  of  College  of  New  Jersey  (Princeton  College) 1811 — 1894. 

McCrary  (mak-kra'ri),  George  Washington.  Am.  judge,  and  rep.  in  Cong.1835    . 

lilcCrea  (ma-kra'),  Jane.     American  woman  killed  by  Indians 1753 — 1777. 

MacGlle  (ma-kree'),  Thomas.    Scottish  divine  and  theological  historian.  1772 — 1835. 

McCullOCh  (ma-kul'oh),  John  Ramsay.     Scottish  political  economist. .  .1789 — 1864. 

MacDonald  (mak-don'ald),  Flora.     Scottish  heroine 1722—1790. 

MacDonald,  George.     Scottish  author 1824    . 

MacDonald  (mak'do'nal'),  Jacques  ifetienne  Joseph  Alexandre,  Duke  of 

Tarante.    Marshal  of  France 1765—1840. 

MacDonald,  John  Alexander,  Sir.     Canadian  statesman 1815 — 1891. 

McDonald,  Joseph  Ewing.     American  lawyer.     U.  S.  senator 1819 — 1891. 

MacdonOUgh  (mak-dSn'oh),  Thomas.     American  commodore 1783 — 1825. 

McDougall  (mak'-doo'gal),  Alexander.    American  general 1731 — 1786. 

McDowell  (mak-dow'el),  Irvin.     American  general 1818 — 1885. 

McDuffle  (mak-duf'T)," George.     American  senator.     Gov.  of  S.  C 1788?-1851. 

MacedO,  de  (da  ma-sa'do),  Joz(3  Agostinho.     Portuguese  poet 1770?-1831. 

Macfarren  (mak-fSr'en),  George  Alexander.     English  composer 1813 — 1887. 

MacGahan  (mak-galian),  Januarius  Aloysius.    American  journalist 1844 — 1878. 

McQee  (ma-gee'),  Thomas  D'Arcy.     Irish-American  journalist 1825 — 1868. 

MacGeoglTegan  (mak-gee'gan),  James.     Irish  historian 1702—1764. 

MacgUUvray  (mak-gtl'T-vra),  William.  Scot,  ornithologist  and  author.  1790— 1852. 

McGlynn  (ma-gliii'),  Edward.     Am.  clergyman  and  labor  agitator 1837    . 

Macgregor  (ma-grgg'or),  John.     British  .statistician 1797 — 1857. 

Machiavelli  (inak-e-ii^vSl'lee),  Niccolo.   Flor.  statesman  and  pel.  writer  1469—1527. 

Macllvaine  (mak-il-van'),  Chas.  Pettit.     Amer.  Prot.  Episcopal  bishop.  1799— 1873. 

Mackay  (ma-Id'  of  ma-ka'),  Charles.     Scottish  poet 1814—1889. 


Born.    Died. 

McKean  (ma-keen'),  Thomas.     American  patriot  and  jurist 1734 — 1817. 

Mackenzie  (ma-kSn'zi),  Alexander,  Sir.    Scot,  explorer  in  N.  America.  .1755 ?-1820. 

Mackenzie,  Alexander  Slidell.    American  naval  officer  and  author 1803 — 1848. 

Mackenzie,  Morell,  Sir.     English  physician 1837—1892. 

Mackenzie,  Robert  Shelton.     British  and  American  journalist 1809 — 1880. 

Mackenzie,  William  Lyon.     Leader  of  Canadian  insurgents 1795 — 1861. 

McEim  (ma-kim'),  Charles  Follen.     American  architect 1847    . 

McKinley  (ma-kTn'ly),  William.     Twenty-fifth  president  of  the  U.  S. .  .1843    . 

Mackintosh  (mSk'in-tosh),  James,  Sir.    British  statesman  and  historian .  1705 — 1832. 

MacLane  (mnk-lan'),  Louis.    American  statesman 1786 — 1857. 

Maclaurin  (inak-law'rin),  Colin.     Scottish  mathematician 1698 — 1746. 

MacLean  (mak-lan'),  John.     American  jurist  and  statesman 1785 — 1801. 

McLean,  Sarah  Pratt.     American  author 1858    . 

Macleod  (mak-lowd'),  Norman.     Scottish  clergyman  and  author 1812 — 1872. 

Maclise  (mak-leess'),  Daniel.     Irish  historical  painter 1800—1870. 

Maclure  (nfak-lur'),  William.    Scottish  geologist  in  America 1763 — 1840. 

MacMahon  "(mak'ma/oN'),  Marie  Edme  Patrice  Maurice,  Due  de  Ma- 
genta.    President  of  the  French  republic 1808 — 1893. 

McMaster  (mak-mas'ter),  John  Bach.     American  historian 1852    . 

MacNab  (mak-nab'),  Allan  Napier,  Sir.    Canadian  statesman 1798 — 1862. 

Macnelll  (mak-neel') ,  Hector.     Scottish  poet 1746 — 1818. 

Macomb  (ma-koom'  or  ma-kom'),  Alexander.    American  general 1782 — 1841. 

Macon  (ma'kon),  Nathaniel.     American  statesman 1757 — 1837. 

McPherson  (mak-fer'son),  Edward.  American  journalist  and  politician.  1830 — 1895. 

Macpherson,  James.     Scottish  poet 1736—1796. 

Mac-Pherson,  James  Birdseye.     American  general 1828 — 1864. 

Macready  (mak-ree'dt),  William  Charles.     English  tragedian 1793—1873. 

Madden  (mad"'en),  Frederick,  Sir.     English  antiquary 1801—1873. 

Madison  (mSd'i-son),  James.    Fourth  president  of  the  United  States.  .  .1751 — 1836. 

Midler  (mSd'ler),"johann  Heinrich.    German  astronomer 1794 — 1874. 

MadOC  (mSd'gk)  or  MadOg      Legendary  Welsh  prince  and  navigator. . . 1170. 

MadOZ  y  Ibanez  (ma-Doth'  e  e-ba-nilth'),  Pascual.     Spanish  politician 

and  author 1806—1870. 

Madvig  (mad'vig),  Johann  Nikolai.     Danish  statesman  and  philologist .  1804 — 1886. 

Maecenas  (me-see'nas),  Caius  Cilnius.     Roman  statesman,  and  patron  of 

letters 7 b.  c.  70  ?-B.  c.  8. 

Maerlant,  van  (van  mar'lant),  Jakob.     Flemish  poet 1235  ?-1300. 

Maes  (mas),  Nicolaas.     Dutch  painter 1632 — 1693. 

Mattel  (maf-fa'ee),  Francesco  Scipione,  Marquis.     Italian  author 1G75 — 1755. 

Malfitt  (maf 'it),  John  Newland.     American  revivalist 1795—1850. 

Magalhaens,  de  (da  ma-gal-ya'cNs),  Domingo  3os6  Gonjalves.  Brazil- 
ian poet 1811    . 

Magellan  (ma-jgl'an  ;  Sp.  pron.  ma-Hel-yan'),  Fernando.     (Port.  Ma- 

galhaensr  ma-"gal-ya'eNs.)    Portuguese  navigator 1470 — 1521. 

Magendle  (ma'zhoN'dee'),  FranQOis.     French  physiologist 1783—1855. 

Maggl  (mad'jee),  Carlo  Maria.     Italian  poet 1630—1699. 

Magini  (ma-jee'nee),  Giovanni  Paolo.     Italian  violin  maker fl.  1600. 

Maginn  (ma-gin'),  William.     Morgan  Odoherty.     Irish  author 1794 — 1842. 

MagUabeccili  (ma-lyii-bSk'kee),  Antonio.     Ital.  bibliogr.  and  scholar ..  1633— 1714. 

Magnan  (man'yoN'),  Bernard  Pierre.     Marshal  of  Prance 1791—1865, 

Magnus  (ma^'noos),  Heinrich  Gustav.     German  chemist 1802 — 1870. 

Magnusson  (miig'uoos'on)  or  Magnusen,  Piim.     Icelandic  archajol. ..  1781— 1847. 

Magruder   (ma-gru'der),  Jolin   Bankhead.     United   States   officer  and 

Confederate  major  general 1810 — 1871, 

Maguire  (ma-gwJr'),  John  Francis.     Irish  author 1815?-1872. 

Magyar  (mod'yor),  LAszlo.     Hungarian  traveler  in  Africa 1817 — 1864. 

Mahaffy  (ma-haffl),  John  Pentland.     British  divine  and  author 1839    . 

Mahan  (ma-han'),  Asa.     American  clergyman  and  author 1800    . 

MahmOUdor  Mahmud  (ma-mood').    Sultan  of  Ghuzni.    Mohammedan 

conqueror  in  India 967 — 1030. 

Mabmoud,  or  Mahmud,  n.    Sultan  of  Delhi 1246—1266. 

MahmOUd,  or  Mahmud,  I.     Sultan  of  Turkey 1696—1754. 

Mahmoud,  or  Mahmud,  n.     Sultan  of  Turkey 1785—1839. 

Mahn  (man),  Karl  August  Friedrich.     German  philologist 1802    . 

Mahomet  (ma-hom'et,  ma'ho-met,  or  ma'ho-met).     See  Mohammed. 

Mahon  (ma-hon'),  Lord.    See  Stanhope,  Philip  Henry. 

Maihony  (ma-ho'nl ),  Francis.     Father  Prout.     Irish  journalist 1804 — 1866. 

Mai  (ma'e,  almost  mi),  Angelo,  Cardinal.     Italian  librarian  and  scholar.  1781— 1854. 

Mail^th  (mi'laf),  Jdnos  Nepomuk,  Count.     Hungarian  historian 1786 — 1855. 

Malmonides  (mi-mon'e-deez),  Moses,  or  Moses  ben  Maimon  (mi'mon). 

Spanish  Jewish  rabbi,  philosopher,  and  writer 1135 — 1204. 

Maine  (man),  Henry  James  Sumner,  Sir.     English  historical  jurist 1822 — 1888. 

Maine  de  Blran  (man  deh  be-rBN'),  Marie  Francois  Pierre  Gonthier. 

French  metaphysician". 1766 — 1824. 

Malntenon,   de   (deh  mSN'teh-noN'),   FranQOise  d'Aubign^,  Marquise. 

Consort  to  Loui"s  XIV. .  .7 1635—1719. 

MalSOUneuve  (ma'zoN'unv'),  Jules  Germain  Frangois.     Fr.  surgeon 1810    . 

Maistra,  de  (deh  mfitr)^  Joseph  Marie,  Count.     Italian  statesman 1754 — 1821. 

Malstre,  de,  Xavier,  Count.    Brother  of  J.  M.    French  novelist 1763—1852. 

Maltland  (mat'land),  Richard,  Sir,  of  Lethington.    Scottish  poet 1496—1586. 

Malttaire  (ma'tgr'),  Michel.     French  philologist  and  bibliographer 1668—1747. 

Makart  (ma-karf),  Hans.    Austrian  painter 1840—1884. 

Malan  (ma'lSN'),  Solomon  Caesar.     English  clergyman  and  linguist 1812 — 1894. 

Malcolm  (mSl'kom)  m.     Canmore.     King  of  Scotland 1057—1093. 

Malcolm,  John,  'Sir.     British  general  and  historian 1769—1833. 

Malcom  (mSl'kgm),  Howard.     American  Baptist  divine  and  author 1799 — 1879. 

Malehranche,  5e  (deh  mal'brSNsh'),  Nicolas.    French  philosopher 1638-1715. 

Malesherbes,  de  (deh  mal'zSrb'),  Chretien  Guillaume  de  Lamoignon. 

French  statesman.     Guillotined 1721—1794. 

Malherbe,  de  (deh  miil'grb'),  Fraugois.     French  poet _. 1555—1628. 

Malibran  (ma'le'broN' ;  Anglicized,  mSl'i-brSn),  Maria  Felicia,  born  Gar- 
cia.    French  singer  and  actress 1808 — 1836. 

Mallet  (ma'la'),  Charles  Auguste.     French  philosopher 1807 — 1875. 

Mallet  (mSl'et)  or  Malloch  (mSl'ok),  David.     Scottish  poet 1705?-17G5. 

MallOCk  (mal'ok),  WiUi.am  Hurrefl.     English  author 1849    . 

Malmesbury  Cmamz'ber-T),  James  Howard  Harris,  third  earl  of.  Eng- 
lish statesman ." 1807—1889. 

Malmesbury,  William  of.     English  historian 1095—1143. 

Malone  (ma-lon'),  Edmond.     Irish  Shakespearean  scholar 1741 — 1812. 

MalOt  (ma'"lo').  Hector  Henri.     French  author 1830    . 

Malphighi  (miil-pee'gee),  Marcello.     Italian  anatomist 1628—1694. 

Malte-Brun  (mawl-te-brun' ;  Fr.  pron.  raiilt'-bruN'),  Connad.     Malthe 

Conrad  Bruun.     Danish  geographer 1775 — 1826. 

MalthUS  (miSl'thus),  Thomas  Robert.     English  political  economist 1766— 1S34. 

MaltlS  (ma'lUss'),  ^tienne  Louis.     French  engineer  and  physicist 1775 — 1812. 

Mamlanl  (nut-me-ii'nee),  della  Rovero  Terenzio,  Count.     Ital.  philos. . .  .1799 — 1885. 

Manchester  (m.an'chSs-ter),  Edward  Montagu,  Earl  of.    Eng.  Btatesm.an.l602 — 1671. 

Manclni  (man-chee'nee),  Hortensia,  Duchess  of  Mazarin.     Ital,  beauty .  .1046 — 1699. 

Mancinl,  Pasquale  Stanislaus.     Italian  st.atesman 1817    . 

Manco  Capac  (mSn'ko  ka-pilk').     First  inca  of  Peru 1107  ? 

Mandeville  (mau'dg-vil),"Johu,  Sir.     English  traveler 1300  ?-1372. 


( 


6,  »,  0,  silent ;  a,  6,  ii,  D  (see  p,  1719) ;  II  (see  p.  1718,  U  2) ;  g  as  in  get ;  th  oj  in  tbine ;  1,  u,  6,  w,  B,  d,  o,  h,  k,  n,  k  (see  p.  1719). 
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Born.    Died. 
Manes  (ma'neez)  or  Blanl  (ma'ni)  or  IHanlchae'US.    Founder  of  the 

sect  of  Manichieans 240  ?-  274  ? 

Manetho  (mau'e-tho).    Egyptian  historian fl.  B.  c.  263. 

Manettl  (mii-net'tee),  Gianuozzo.     Florentine  orator  and  scholar 1396 — 1459, 

Manfred  (man'tred).     {Ital.  Manfredl,  man-fra'dee.)    Prince  of  Taren- 

tum,  and  kiug'of  the  Two  Sicilies 1234—1266, 

Manfredl  (man-fra'dee),  Eustachio.     Italian  geometer  and  astronomer.  .1674 — 1739. 

Manln  (ma-neen'),  Daiiielo.     Italian  patriot  and  statesman 1804 — 1857, 

Manley  (mSn'lT),  Mary  de  la  Riviere.     English  authoress 1672 — 1724, 

Manly  (man'lT),  John.     American  naval  commander 1734 — 1793, 

Mann  (mSn),  Horace.     American  educationist 1796 — 1859, 

Manning  (mSn'ing),  Daniel.     Amer.  banker.    Secretary  of  thetreasury. 1831 — 1887 

Manning,  Henry  Edward.     English  cardinal  and  author 1808 — 1892, 

Manoel  Tiii"-"0-Sl')-  See  Euan  del. 
Manoel  de  NescimentO  (da  nas-se-men'to),  Francisco.  Port.  poet....  1734 — 1819, 
Mansart  or  Mansard  (mSN'sar'),  Francois.  Fr.  arch.  {Mansard  roof. '\.\h'i% — 1062, 
Mansart  or  M.ansard,  Jules  Hardouin.  Nephew  of  F.  Fr.  architect.  1645 — 1708. 
Mansfeld,  von(fon  mans'fSlt),  Peter  Ernst,  Count.  German  general..  1580 ?-1626, 
Mansfield  (mSnz'feelJ),  Wm.  Murray,  Earl  of.  Ld.  chief  justice  of  Eug. 1705— 1793. 
Mansur,  Al  (al  man-soor').     See  Al-Mansue. 

Mantegazza  (man'ta-giit'sa),  Paolo.     Italian  anthropologist 1831 

Mantegna  (man-tan'yii),  Andrea.     Italian  painter 1431 — 1517, 

Mantell  (mSn'tel),  Gideon  Algernon.     English  geologist  and  writer 1790 — 1852 

Manteuff el  (mau'toi-f el),  Karl  Rochus  Edwin,  Baron.  Pr.  field  marshal .  1809—1885, 
Manuel  (ma'nii'Sl'),  Jacques  Antoine.     French  politician  and  orator. .  .1775 — 1827, 

Manuel  I.     Comne'nus.     Byzantine  emperor 1120 — 1180, 

Manuel  11.     Palseol'ogus.    Byzantine  emperor 1350 — 1425, 

ManutlUS  (ma-nu'shT-us),  Aldus.     {Ital.  ManuzlO,  ma-noot'se-o.)     The 

Elder.     Italian  printer.     Inventor  of  the  type  called  Italic 1449  ?-1515, 

Manzonl  (raan-dzo'nee),  Alessandro,  Count.     Italian  writer 1784 — 1883, 

Map  or  niapes,  Walter  or  Oalenius.     Welsh  scholar  and  satirist 1210 

Maquet  (ma'ka'),  Auguste.  Fr.  novelist.  Lit.  partner  of  Alex.  Dumas.  1813 — 1887, 
Mar,  John  Erskine,  eleventh  earl  of.    Bobbing  John.    Scottish  Jacobite.  1075 — 1732, 

Marat  (raii'raO,  Jean  Paul.     French  revolutionist 1743 — 1793. 

Marattl  (ma-rat'tee).  Carlo.  Carluccio  delle  Mndonne.  Italian  painter.  1G25 — 1713, 
Marbeau  (mar'bo'),  Jean  Baptiste  Francois.  French  philanthropist. .  .1798 — 1875. 
Marbols  de  Barbe  (mar'bwa'  deh  biir'bS'),  Francois.     French  statesman  1735—1837 

Marceau  (mar'so'),  Frangois  S^verin  des  Graviers.     French  general 1769 — 1796. 

Marcel  (mar'sel'),  Jean  Joseph.     French  orientalist 1776 — 1854, 

MarcellO  (mar-chSl'lo),  Benedetto.     Italian  musical  composer 1686 — 1739, 

Marcel'lU3,  Marcus  Claudius.     Rom.  consul  and  conq.  of  Syracuse. .B.  c.  268  .'-  208, 

March  (march),  Francis  Andrew.     American  philologist 1825 

Marchand  (mar'ahSN'),  iStiemie.     French  navigator 1755 — 1793, 

Marchesl  (mar-ka'See),  Pompeo.     Italian  sculptor 1789 — 1858, 

Marchetti  (mar-kSt'tee),  Filippo.     Italian  composer 1831 

Marco  Polo  (mar'ko  po'lo).     See  PoLo,  Marco. 

MarcOVl  (mar'kob'),  Jules.     French- American  geologist 1824 

Marcus  Aurellus  (mar'kas  aw-ree'll-u,?).     See  Antoninds. 

Marcy  (miir'sl),  William  Learned.     American  statesman 1786 — 1857, 

Mardocb^e  AM  S6rur  (mar'do'shf  a'bee'  sa'riir').     Rabbi  and  trav- 
eler.   Native  of  Morocco 1330 

Mardchal  (mii'ra'slial'),  Charles  Laurent.     French  painter 1802 

Marenco  (ma-r8n'ko),  Leopoldo,  Count.     Italian  writer 1831 

Maret  (ma'ra'),  Henri  Louis  Charles.     French  theologian 1805 — 1884, 

Maret,  Hugues  Bernard,  Duke  of  Bassano.     French  statesman 1763 — 1839. 

Marey  (ma'ra'),  itienne  Jules.     French  physiologist .1830 

Margaret  (mar'ga-rSt)  of  Anjou.     Queen  of,  Henry  VI.  of  England 14c0 — 1482, 

Margaret  of  Austria.     Regent  of  the  Netherlands 1480 — 1530, 

Margaret  of  Denmark.     The  Semiramis  of  the  North.     Queen  of  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  and  Sweden 1353—1412, 

Margaret  of  Navarre.    Margaret  of  Angouleme.    Queen  of  Navarre,  and 

.author 1492-1549, 

Margaret  of  Scotland.     Queen  and  patron  saint 1040 — 1093, 

Margaret  of  Valois.     Queen  of  France 1552 — 1615. 

Marggraf  (marg'^riit),  Andreas  Sigismund.     German  chemist 1709 — 1782, 

Margry  (raar'gre'),  Pierre.     French  historian 1818 — 1894, 

Marhelneke  (mar-hl'ngh-keh),  Philipp  Konrad.     German  theologian. .  .1780 — 1846 

Maria  Christina  (ma-ree'a'krTs-tee'na).     Queen  dowager  of  Spain 1806 — 1878, 

Maria  II.  da  Gloria  (ma-ree'a  da  glo're-a).     Queen  of  Portugal 1819 — 1853, 

Maria  Theresa  (ma-ri'a  te-ree'sa).    {Ger.  Maria  Theresia,  raa-ree'ii 

ta-ra'ze-a. )  Empress'of  Germany,  and  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  1717 — 1780, 

Mariana  (ma-re-a'na),  Juan  de.     Spanish  historian 1537 — 1624, 

Marie  (ma're'),  Charles  Frangois  Maximilien.     French  geometrician..  .1819    , 

Marie  Am^lle  de  Bourbon  (mii're'  a'ma'le'  deh  boor'boN').     Wife  of 

Louis  Philippe 1782-1866, 

Marie  Antoinette  (ma're'  5N'twa'n5t'),  Jos^phe  Jeanne  de  Lorraine. 

Wife  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France.     Executed 175,5—1793, 

Marie  de  M^dlciS  (ma-ree' deh  ma'de'sess').     Queen  of  France 1573—1642, 

Marie  Louisa  (ma-ree'  loo-ee'za).     Empress  of  France 1791—1847, 

Mariette  (ma're'gf),  Auguste  fidouard.     French  Egyptologist 1821—1881, 

Marlni  (ma-ree'nee)  or  Marino  (-no),  Giambattista.     Italian  poet 1509 — 1625. 

Marinonl  (ma-re-no'nee),  Giovanni  Giacomo.     Italian  mathematician ...  1676 — 1755, 

Mario  (ma're-o),  Giuseppe,  Marchese  di  Candia.     Italian  singer 1810 — 1883, 

Marlon  (mSr'e-on),  Francis.     American  Revolutionary  general 1732 — 1795, 

MariOtte  (mii're"-5t''),  Edme.     French  physicist.     \_Mariotte's  law.'] 1620?-1684, 

MariUS  (ma'ri-us),  Gains.     Roman  general  and  consul B.C.  157 — 

Marlvauz,  de  (deh  mS're'vo'),  Pierre  Carlet  de  Chamblain.    Fr.  author.  1688 — 1763, 

Markham  (mark'am),  Clements  Robert.     English  geographer 1830 

Marlborough  (mawl'b'ro),  John  Churchill,  Duke  of.  English  general . . .  1650—1722, 
Marlltt  (mar-leef).     See  John,  Eugenie. 

Marlowe  (mar'lo),  Christopher  or  Kit.     English  dramatist 1564—1593, 

Marmler  (mar'me-a'),  Xavier.    French  author 1809—1892, 

Marmont,  de  (deh  mar'mos'),  Auguste  Frederic  Louis  Viesse,  Duke  of 

Ragusa.     Marshal  of  France 1774—1852, 

Marmontel  (mar'moN'tel'),  Jean  Franjois.     French  author 1723 — 1' 

MarniS,  van  (van  mar'neeks'),  Philip.     See  Sainte-Aldegonde,  de. 

Marochetti  (mii-ro-kSt'tee),  Carlo,  Baron.     Sardinian  sculptor 1805 — 1868, 

Marot  (raa'ro'),  Adolphe  Gaston.     French  dramatic  author 1837 

Marot,  Clement.     French  poet 1495—1544 

Marquette  (mar'kSf),  Jacques.     French  explorer  of  the  Mississippi 1637 — 1675, 

Marquez  (mar-kass'),  Leonardo.     Mexican  general 1820  ?  

Marracoi  (mar-rat'chee),  Ludovico.    Ital.  orientalist.    Ed.  of  the  Koran  .1612—1700, 

Marrast  (ma'ras'),  Armand.     French  statesman  and  journalist 1801 — 1852. 

Marryat  (mSr'rt-at),  Frederick.     English  naval  officer  and  novelist 1792 — 1848, 

Marschall,  von  ffon  mar'slfal),  Priedrich  WUhelm.     German  clergy- 
man in  America 1721 — 1802, 

Marsden  (marz'den),  William.     British  orientalist 1754 — 1836 

Marsh  (marsh),  George  Perkins.     American  philologist  and  diplomatist.  1801 — 1882, 

Harah,  James.     American  theologian  and  scliolar 1794 — 1842, 

Marsh,  Othniel  Charles.     American  naturalist = 1831    , 

Uarsliall  (mar'shal),  Humphrey.    American  politician 1812 — 1872, 
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Marshall  (mar'shal),  John.     American  jurist  and  statesman 1755 — 1835. 

Marshall,  William  Calder.     Scottish  sculptor 1813—1894. 

Marshman  (marsh'man),  Joshua.    Eng.  missionary  and  Chinese  scholar.  17GS — 1837. 

Marsigll  (mar-see'lyee),  Luigi  Ferdinando,  Count.     Italian  naturalist.. 1658— 1730. 

Marston  (miir'ston),  John.     Englisli  poet 1575—1634. 

Marston,  Philip  "Bourke.     English  poet,  novelist,  and  essayist 1850    . 

Marston,  Westland.     English  poet  and  dramatist 1819—1890. 

Martens  (mar'tens),  Thierry  or  Dietrich.     Flemish  printer 1450?-1534. 

Martha  (miir'taO,  Benjamin  Constant.     French  writer 1820—1895. 

MarUal  (mar'slu-al),  or  Mar'cus  Vale'rlus  Martia'Iis.    Latin  poet. . .    43—  104? 

Martlgnac,  de  (deh  mar'ten'yak'),  Jean  Baptiste  Silvere  Gaye.    French 

statesman  ...~. 1 776—1832. 

Martin  (mar'tSx'),  Bon  Louis  Henri.     French  historian 1810-1883. 

Martin,  Felix.     French  Jesuit  in  Canada.    Founded  St.  Mary's  CoUege.lS04    . 

Martin,  Francois  Xavier.    French  jurist  and  historian  in  America 1764 — 1846. 

Martin  (mar'tin),  John.     English  painter 1789—1854. 

Martin,  Luther.     American  lawyer 1748 — 1826. 

Martineau  (mar'tl-no),  Harriet.     English  authoress 1802—1876. 

Martineau,  James.     Brother  of  Harriet.     Unitarian  divine  and  author.  1805    . 

Martinez  Campos  (mar-tee'nith  kam'poss),  Arsenio.     Spanish  general 

and  statesman 1834 — 1891. 

Martinez  de  la  Rosa  (mar-tee'nSth  da  la  ro'sa),  Francisco.    Spanish 

statesman,  orator,  and  poet 1789—1862. 

Martini  (mar-tee'nee),  Giambattista.    Italian  musical  composer 1706 — 1784. 

Martini,  Johami  Paul  .aSgidus.  11  Tedesco.    German  musical  composer.  .1741 — 1816. 

Martini,  Vicente.     Spanish  musical  composer 1764 — 1810. 

Martins,  von  (fon  mart'se-66s),  Karl  Friedrich  Philipp.     Ger.  botanist. 1794— 1868. 

Marvell  (mar'vel),  Andrew.     The  British  Aristides.     English  author. .1621— 1678. 

Marx  (marks),  Karl.    German  socialist,  and  journalist  in  England 1818 — 1883. 

Mary  (ma'rl)  I.     Blood)/  Queen  Mary.     Queen  of  England 1516—1558. 

Mary  n.     V/ife  of  William  IIL  of  England 1662—1695. 

Mary  de'  Medici.     See  Marie  de  Medicis. 

Mary  Stuart  (-stu'art).    Queen  of  Scots.     Beheaded 1542—1587. 

Masaccio  (ma-Siit'cho).     Real  name  Tommaso  Guidi.     Ital.  painter 1402—1428  ? 

MasanlellO  (ma-Sii-ne-SI'lo).  Contraction  of  Tommaso  Aniello.  Nea- 
politan insurgent  chief 1623 — 1647. 

Mascagni  (mas-kan'yee),  Paolo.     Italian  anatomist 1752 — 1815. 

Mascaron,  de  (deli  mas'ka'roN'),  Jules.    French  preacher  and  author..  1634 — 1703. 

Masham  (mash'aiu),  Abigail  Hill.    Favorite  of  Queen  Anne 1686—1734. 

Masinissa  (mSs'I-nTs'si)  or  Massinis'sa.     King  of  Numidia b.  c.  240?-  148. 

Maskelyne  (mSs'ke-lin),  Nevil.     Eng.  astron.    INautical  Almanac.] . . .  1732 — 1811. 

Mas— Latrle,  de  (deh  ma'la'tre'),  Jacques  Marie  Joseph  Louis.     French 

historian  and  archaeologist 1815    . 

Mason  (ma'son),  Francis.     American  missionary  to  Calcutta 1799 — 1874. 

Mason,  George.     American  statesman 1725 — 1792, 

Mason,  James  Murray.    American  statesman 1798 — 1871. 

Mason,  Jeremiah.     American  lawyer  and  statesman 1768 — 1848. 

Mason,  John,  Captain.     Founder  l?f  New  Hampshire 1586 — 1635. 

Mason,  John,  Captain.     Conqueror  of  the  Pequots IGOO — 1672. 

Mason,  John  Mitchell.    American  divine  and  orator 1770 — 1829. 

Mason,  John  Young.    American  statesman 1799 — 1859. 

Mason,  Lowell.     American  musical  composer 1792—1872. 

Maspero  (mas'pa'ro'),  Gaston  Camille  Charles.     French  Egyptologist ..  1846    . 

Massaranl  (mas-sii-ra'nee),  Tullo.    Italian  writer 1826    . 

Massasoit  (mSs'sa-soif ).      Sachem  of    the  Wampanoags.      Father  of 

King  Philip. . .". 1580?-1660. 

Mass^na  (ma'sa'na'),  Andrt^,  Prince  d'Essling.    Marshal  of  Napoleon  I. .  1758 — 1817. 

Massenet  (ma'seh'na'),  Jules  iSmile  FrfJd^ric.     French  musician 1842    . 

Massey  (mas'T),"Gerald.     English  poet 1828    . 

Massillon  (mSs'sil-lon  or  ma'se'yoN'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  pulpit 

orator ". 1663—1742. 

Massinger  (mSs'in-jer),  Philip.     English  dramatist 1583—1640- 

Masson  (ma'soN'),  Antoine.     French  engraver 1636—1700. 

MaSSOn  (mSs'on),  David.     Scottish  critic  and  scholar 1822    . 

Maasys  (mas's'ls')  or  Matsys  (miit'sis')  or  Metsys  (mSt'sis'),  Quentin. 

Flemish  painter 1466—1530. 

Masndl  (ma-soo'dee),  Abul-Hasan  Ali  ben  Husein  ben  Ali.     Arab  hist. . .  890?-  956. 

MateJkO  (mii-ta'e-ko),  Jean  Aloys.     Polish  painter 1838—1893. 

Mather  (mSth'ef),  Cotton.    American  theologian  and  writer 1663 — 1728. 

Mather,  increase.     Father  of  Cotton.     American  divine.     President  of 

Harvard  College 1639—1723, 

Mathers  (mSth'erz),  Helen  Buckingham.     English  novelist 1852    . 

Mathew  (mSth'iI),  Theobald.  Father  3fathew.  "  The  apostle  of  tem- 
perance."    Irjsh  priest 1790 — 1856. 

Mathews  (mSth'uz),  Charles.     English  comedian 1776—1835. 

Mathews,  Charles  James.    English  actor 1803—1878, 

Mathews,  William.    American  author 1818    , 

Matsys  (miit'sls')  or  Metsys  (met'sTs'),  Quentin.     See  MASST3. 

Matteis,  de  (da  mat-ta'eess)  or  Mattel  (mat-ta'ee),  Paolo.    Paoluccio. 

Italian  painter 1662-1728, 

Matter  (ma'tSr'),  Jacques.     French  philosopher  and  historian 1791 — 1864. 

Matteuccl  (mat-ta'oot-chee),  Carlo.  Ital.  author.  lElectro-physiology. 2.1811 — 1868- 

Matthew  Paris  or  Matthew  of  Paris.    English  historian 1195—1259. 

Matthews  (mSth'uz),  Brander.     American  author 1852    . 

Matthews,  Stanley.    American  senator,  judge  Supreme  Court  U.  S 1824 — 1889, 

Matthias  (mat-tee'as  ;  Anglicized  mat-thi'as).     Emperor  of  Germany. .  1557 — 1619. 

Mktzner  (mSts'nerf,  Eduard  Adolf  Ferdinand.     Ger.  philol.  and  gram..  1805    . 

Matnrln  (mat'yoo-rin),  Charles  Robert.     Irish  preacher  and  novelist. .  .1782 — 1824, 

Maudsley  (mawdzll),  Henry.     English  physiologist 1835    . 

Mauduit  (mo'dwee'),  Israel.    English  political  writer 1708—1787. 

Maunder  (mawn'der),  Samuel.     English  compiler 1785 — 1849. 

Maupassant,  de  (deh  mo'pa'soN'),  Henri  Reng  Albert  Guy.     Fr.  nov. .  .1850— 1893. 

Maupertuis,  de  (deii  mo^pgr'twe'),  Pierre  Louis  Moreau.     Fr.  astron. .  .1698 — 1759. 

Maurepas,  de  (deh  iiior'pa'),  Jean  Frgd.  Phflippeaux,  Count.  Fr.  statesm. 1701— 1781. 

Maurer,  von  (fon  mow'rer),  Georg  Ludwig.     German  jurist 1790 — 1872, 

Maurice  (maw'riss).  {Ger.  Mo'ritz,  mo'rets.)  Elector  of  Saxony.  Ger- 
man general 1521 — 1553. 

Maurice  of  Nassau.     Prince  of  Orange.     Dutch  warrior 1567 — 1625. 

Maurice  (mo'reess'),  Antoine.     French  theologian  and  orientalist 1677 — 1756. 

Maurice  (maw'riss),  John  Fredk.  Denison.  Eng.  clergyman  and  author.  1805 — 1872. 

MauriclUS  (maw-rish'I-us),  Plavius  Tiberius.    Byzantine  emperor 539?-  602. 

Maury  (mo're'),  Jean  Siffrein.     French  cardinal  and  orator 1746 — 1817. 

Maury,  Louis  Ferdinand  Alfred.     French  archaeologist 1817 — 1892. 

Maury  (maw'rl),  Matthew  Fontaine.     American  hydrographer 1806 — 1873. 

MavrocordatOS  (mav-ro-kor-da'tos),  Alexander.     Greek  statesman.  ...1791 — 1865. 

Maximilian  (maks-I-mTl'yan)  I.   Emperor  of  Germany 1459—1519. 

Maximilian.     Ferdinand  Maximilian  Joseph.     Archduke  of  Austria, 

and  emperor  of  Mexico.     Executed  in  Mexico 1832 — 1867. 

Maxwell  (maks'wel),  James  Clerk.     English  physicist 1831—1879. 

MasweU,  William  Stirling,  Sir.    See  Stirling-Maxwell. 

May  (ma),  Samuel  Joseph.    American  clergyman  and  abolitionist 1797 — 1871. 


3)8,1,  o,  u,  long;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged ;  a,  S,  I,  o,  u,  short;  a,  e,  i,  q,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  fall;  th6re,  term;  fSr,  food,  f65t;  fflrl;  ow  as  in  cow;  chasincAin; 
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May  (ma),  Thomas  Erskine.     Baron  Farnborough.     English  liistoriau..l815— 1S8G. 

mayenne,  de  (dgh  mii'ygn'),  Cliarles  de  Lorraine,  Due.     Pr.  general. .  .1554 — IGll. 

Mayer  (ma'gr),  Alfred  Marshall.     American  physicist 183G    . 

Mayer  (mi'gr),  Johanu  Tobias.     Ger.  astronomer  and  mathematician..  .1723 — 1702. 

Mayer,  Julius  Robert.     German  physicist 1814 — 1878. 

Mayer,  Karl.     German  musician 1790— 18C2. 

Mayhew  (ma'liu),  Henry.     English  author  and  journalist 1812—1887. 

Mayhew,  Jonathan.     American  clergyman  and  controversialist 1720 — 17CG. 

Mayhew,  Tliomas.     First  minister  of  Martha's  Vineyard 1G21 — 1 G57. 

Mayne  (man),  Richard,  Sir.     First  English  commissioner  of  police 179G — 1SG8. 

Maynwarlng  (miln'a-ring),  Arthur.     Eng.  political  and  misc.  writer .  .IGGS— 1712. 

Mayo  (ma'o),  Amory  Dwight.     American  divine  and  educationist 1823    . 

Mazade,  de  (deh  mii'zad'),  Cliarles.     French  writer 1821 — 1893. 

Mazarln  (mSz-a-reen' ;  Fr.pron.  mii'za'raN'),  II.  Mazarini  (mad-za-ree'- 

nee),  Jules  or  Giulio,  Cardinal.     Prime  minister  of  Louis  XIV 1C02 — IGGl. 

Mazeppa  (ma-z5p'a),  Ivan  Steplianovitch.     Hetraan  of  the  Cossacks 1G44 — 1709. 

Mazerolle  (ma'zeh-rol'),  Alexis  Joseph.    French  painter 182G— 1889. 

Mazzlnl  (mat-see'nee),  Giuseppe.     Italian  patriot  and  revolutionist 1808 — 1872. 

Mazzuola  (mat-soo-o'la)  or  Mazzola  (mat-so'la),  Girolamo  Francesco 

Maria.     II  Parmigiano  {piiT-me-ia/no).     Italian  painter 1504 — 1540. 

Mo.     See  under  Mao. 

Meade  (meed),  George  Gordon.     American  general 1815 — 1872. 

Meagher  (mii'ner),  Thomas  Francis.    Irish  rev.  and  Am.  general 1823 — 18G7. 

M^Chaln  (mSshSN'),  Pierre  Francois  Andr(5.     French  astronomer 1744 — 1804. 

Mechltar  (meK'e-tar),  Peter.     Armenian  reformer 167G — 1749. 

Medhurst  (mSd'hurst),  Walter  Henry.    English  missionary  and  Chinese 

scholar 1796—1857. 

Medici,  de'  (da  mSd'e-ohee  or  ma'de-chee),  Alessandro,  first  duke  of 

Florence.     Assassuiated 1510 — 1537. 

Medici,  de',  Cosmo.     The  Great.     First  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 1519—1574. 

Medici,  de',  Cosmo  I.     The  Elder.     Chief  of  the  Florentine  Republic ..  13S9—14G4. 

Medici,  de',  Lorenzo  I.     The  3Iagnificent.    Prince  of  Florence.    Poet, 

scliolar,  and  patron  of  art  and  literature 1448 — 1492. 

M^dicls,  de  (deh  ma'de'sess').     See  Catherine  de'  Medici. 

Medlng  (ma'ding),  Oskar.     Gregor  Samarov.     German  novelist 1829    . 

Meeks  (meeksj,  Eugene.     American  artist 1843    . 

Mehemet  All  (ma'heh-met  il'lee),  Muham'mad  'All,  or  Moham'med 

All.     Pasha  or  viceroy  of  Egypt 1769—1849. 

M^hul  (ma'iil'),  ^tienne  Henri.     French  composer.     IJoseph.^ 1763—1817. 

Meigs  (megz),  Montgomery  Cunningliam.     American  general 1816 — 1892. 

Meigs,  Return  Jonatliau.     American  Revolutionary  officer 1734 — 1 823. 

Meilhac  (mS^lak'),  Henri.     French  dramatic  author 1831    . 

Melnhold  (mhi'holt),  Johannes  Wilhelm.     German  divine  and  writer. . .  1797 — 1851. 

Melssner  (miss'ner),  Alfred.     German  poet.     IZiska.^ 1822 — 1885. 

Melssonler  (mS'so'ne-a'),  Jean  Louis  Ernest.     French  painter 1811 — 1891. 

Mejia  (raa-Hee'a),  Tomas.     Mexican  soldier.     Executed 1815 — 1867. 

Melanchthon   (me-15nk'thgn ;    Ger.  mgh-lanK'ton),  less  correctly  Me- 

iancthon,  Pliillppr    German  Lutheran  reformer 1497 — 1560. 

Melbourne  (mgl'burn^,  William  Lamb,  second  viscount.   Eng.  statesman  1779 — 1848. 

Melchthal,  von  der  (fon  dSr  mSlK'tSl),  Arnold.     Legend.  Swiss  patriot.!).  1307. 

Melendez  y  Valdez  (ma-len'deth  e  val'deth),  Juan  Antonio.     Sp.  poet.  1754— 1817. 

MeletlUS  (me-lee'shl-us).  Saint.    Bishop  of  Antioch 310?-  380. 

Meli  (ma'lee),  Giovanni.     Sicilian  poet 1740—1815. 

Melikofl  (mel'i-kof ),  Loris.    Russian  general 1824    . 

Mellan  (ma'15N'),  Claude.    French  designer  and  engraver 1598—1688. 

Mellin  (mel-leen'),  Gustaf  Henrik.     Swedish  historical  novelist 1813—1876. 

Mellon!  (mel-lo'nee),  Macedonio.    Italian  physicist 1801 — 1 854. 

Melmoth  (mgl'moth),  William.    English  writer  and  classical  translator.  1710 — 1799. 

Melo,  de  (da  ma'lo),  Francisco  Manoel.     Port,  author  (wrote  in  Span.). 1611 — 1666. 

Melville  (mel'vil),  Andrew.     Scottish  religious  reformer 1545 — 1622. 

Melville,  George  Wallace.   American  engineer 1841    . 

Melville,  Henry  Dundas,  Viscount.     See  Dundas,  Henry. 

Melville,  Herman.     American  traveler  and  novelist 1819 — 1891. 

Memllnc  (mem'link),  Memling,  or  Hemling,  Hans.    Flemish  painter  1430  ?-1492  ? 

Menuninger  (m§m'in-jer),  Charles  Gustavus.   German-Amer.  politician  1803    . 

Manage  (ma'nazh'),  Gilles.     French  scholar,  critic,  and  writer 1613 — 1692. 

Menard  (ma'nar'),  Ren6.    French  painter  and  writer 1827 — 1887. 

MenclUS  (men'shi-us)  or  Meng-tse  (mgng'-tstih').     Chinese  philos.. .  .fl.  B.  c.  400. 

Mendana  de  Neyra  (mSn-dan'ya  da  na'e-ra),  Alvaro.     Span,  navig. ..1541 — 1596. 

Mendelssohn  (men'dels-son),  Moses.     German  philosopher 1729 — 1786. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  (men'dgls-son-bav-tol'dee),  Jacob  Ludwig  Fe- 
lix.    Grandson  of  3Ioses,     German  musical  composer 1809 — 1847. 

MendfeS  (mSN'da'),  CatuUe.    French  poet  and  novelist 1843    . 

Mendoza,  de  (da  men-do'za ;  Sp.  pron.  da  men-do'tha),  Diego  Hurtado. 

Spanish  author  and  diplomatist 1503 — 1575. 

Mendoza,  de,  liiigo  Lopez,  Marquis  de  Santillana.    Spanish  poet 1398 — 1458. 

Menendez  de  Aviles  (ma-nSn'deth  da  a-vee'lgs),  Pedro.     Spanish  ad- 
miral, and  colonizer  of  Florida 1519 — 1574. 

Menendez-Felayo  (ma-nen'deth-pa-la'yo),  Marcelino.     Spanish  writer 

and  politician 1857    . 

MengS  (mengs),  Anton  Rafael.     German  painter  and  writer 1728 — 1779. 

Meng-'Tse  (mSng'-tsuh').    See  Mencics. 

Menno  Symons  (mgn'no  si'mons).    Menno  Simonis.    Dutch  religious 

reformer .". 1492—1.561. 

MenshikOff  (men'she-kof),  Alex.  Danilovitch,  Prince.    Russ.  statesmanl670?-1729. 

Menshlkotf,  Alexander  Sergeievitch,  Prince.     Great-grandson  of  A.  D. 

Russian  general , 1789—1869. 

Menzel  (mSn'tsel),  Adolf  Friedrich  Erdmann.    Ger.  historical  painter . .  1815    . 

Menzel,  Karl  Adolf.     German  historian 1784 — 1855. 

Menzel,  Wolfgang.     German  author  and  critic 1798 — 1873. 

Mercadante  (mer-ka-dan'tS),  Saverio.     Italian  composer 1796 — 1870. 

Mercator  (mer-ka'tor  or  mer-kii'tor),  Geraard.     Flemish  geographer. .  .1512 — 1594. 

Mercer  (mer'ser),  Bfugh.     American  Revolutionary  general 1720?-1777. 

Mercier  (mer'se-a'),  Louis  S(5bastien.     French  poet  and  critic 1740 — 1814. 

Meredith  (mSr'e-dith),  George.     English  novelist  and  poet 1828    . 

Meredith,  Owen.     See  Bdlwer-Lytton,  Edward  Robert. 

Meredith,  William  Morris.     American  lawyer  and  politician 1799 — 1873. 

Marian  (ma're-an),  Maria  Sibylla.     Swiss  artist  and  naturalist ,1647 — 1717. 

M^rim^e  (ma're'mS'),  Prosper.     French  novelist  and  historian 1803 — 1870. 

Merivale  (mgr'I-val),  Charles.     English  historian 1808—1893. 

Merle  d'Auhign6  (mgrl  do'ben'yt'),  Jean  Henri.     Swiss  historian 1794—1872. 

Merlin  (mer'lin).     Merlin  Ambrosius.     British  seer  and  magician fl.  450  ? 

Merlin  de  Douai  (mer'lSN'  deh  doo'a'),  Phil.  Antoine,  Ct.   Fr.  jurist..  1754— 1838. 

Merrick  (mer'ik),  James.     English  poet.     \_The  Chameleon.'] 1720— 17G9. 

Merritt  (mer'it),  Anna  Lea.     American  artist 1844    . 

MersliakoJ  (mSr'sli-ii^kSf'),  Alexis  Thtiodoritch.     Russian  writer 1778—1830. 

M6ry  (ma're'),  Joseph.     French  author 1798—1865. 

Mesmer  (mes'mer),  Friedrich  Anton.     Ger.  originator  of  mesmerism ...  1734 — 1815. 
Messier  (ma'se-S'),  Charles.     French  astronomer 1730 — 1817. 

Metastaslo  (mi-tas-ta/Se-o  or  meVa-sta'Se-o),  Pietro  Antonio  Domenico 

Bonaventura.    By  adoption  ilfe?a«i(mo/  ong.  Trapassi.    Ital.  poet.  1698 — 1782. 


Born.    Died. 

Metternich,  von  (fon  met'gr-niK),  Clemens  Wenzel  Nepomuk  Lothar, 

Prince.     Austrian  statesman 1773 — 1859. 

Metzu  (met'zU)  or  MetSU  (met'sii),  Gabriel.    Dutdi  genre  painter 1G15 — 1658. 

Meulen,  van  der  (viin  dgr  muh'lgn).     See  Van  dek  Meulen. 

Meusel  (moi'zel),  Joliann  Georg.     German  bibliographer  and  historian.  1743 — 1820. 

Meyer  (nu'er),"Hans  Heinrich.     German  writer  on  art 1760 — 1832. 

Meyer,  Joliann  Georg.     Meyer  r on  Bremen.     German  painter 1813 — 1886. 

Meyer,  Kavl  Heinricli  Leo.     German  philologist 1830    . 

Meyer,  Rudolf  Hermann.     German  writer 1839    . 

Meyer,  von  (fon  nii'grl,  Georg  Hermann.     German  anat.  and  physiol. .  .1815    . 

Meyerbeer  (mi'er-biir'),  Giacomo.     Jakob  Meyer  Beer.     Ger.  composer  1791 — 1864. 

Meyerheim  (ml'er-hlm),  Eduard  Friedrich.     German  painter 1808—1879. 

M^zeray,  de  (dgh  maz'rS'),  Francois  Eudes.     French  historian 1610—1683. 

Mezzofanti  (met'Jo-fiin'tee),  Giuseppe  Gaspardo.     Italian  linguist 1774—1849. 

Miantonomo  (ml-Sn-to-no'mo).     Sachem  of  the  Narragansetts 1643. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti  (mi'ka-el  5n'ja-lo  boo-o'nar-rSt'ee).  {Ital. 

MichaelangelO,  me-kel-an'ja-lo.)     Italian  painter  and  sculptor 1475 — 1564. 

MiChaeliS  (ihe-Ka-a'lis),  Johann  David.     German  Biblical  critic 1717 — 1791.^ 

Michaud  (me'sho'),  Josepli  Frangois.     French  historian  and  journalist . .  1767—1839. 

Michaux  (me'sho'),  Andre.     French  botanist  and  traveler 1 746— 1802. 

Michel  (me'shel'),  CMmenoe  Louise.    French  revolutionist 1833    . 

Michel,  Francisque  Xavier.     French  archaeologist 1809 — 1887. 

Michelet  (me'sh'la'),  Jules.     French  historian  and  miscellaneous  writer  1798 — 1874, 

Michelet  (me'shgh-la'),  Karl  Ludwig.     German  philosopher  and  author  1801—1894. 

Michel!  (me-ka'lee),  Piero  Antonio.     Italian  botanist 1679 — 1737. 

Michelis  (me-Ka'lis),  Friedrich.     German  theologian 1815    . 

Mlckiewicz  (mTts-kya'vTch),  Adam.     Polish  poet 1798 — 1855. 

Mlckle  (raTk"l),  William  Julius.     Scottish  poet  and  translator 1735—1788. 

Middleton  (mid"l-ton),  Arthur.     Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  Independence ..  1742— 1787. 

Middleton,  Conyers.     English  theologian  and  controversialist 1683 — 1750. 

Middleton,  Thomas.     English  dramatist 1570?-1627. 

Midhat  Pasha  (me-d'hitf  pa-sha').     Turkish  statesman 1822-1884. 

Miel  (nieel),  Jan.     Giovanni  delta  Vile.     Flemish  painter 1599 — 1664. 

Mleris,  van  (van  mee'ris),  Frans.     The  Elder.     Dutch  painter 1635 — 1681. 

Mieroslavski  (mygh-ro-slav'skee),  Ludwik.     Polish  revolutionist 1814 — 1878. 

Mifflin  (mif'lin),  Thomas.     American  patriot  and  general 1744 — 1800. 

Migne  (meeiS),  Jacques  Paul,  Abbg.     French  editor 1800—1875. 

Mignet  (men'ya'),  PranQOis  Auguste  Marie.     French  historian 1796 — 1884.. 

Miguel  (me-gSl'),  Dom  Maria  Evaristo.     Portuguese  prince 1802 — 1866. 

Mlklosich,  von  (fon  mik'lo-siK),  Franz.     Slavic  philologist  and  author.  1813 — 1891. 

Miklouho-Maclay,  de  (dgh  mik-lob'ho-ma-kli'),  Nicolai.     Russ.  trav. .  1847    . 

Mila  y  FontanalS  (mee'lii'e  fon-ta-nals'),  Manuels.    Spanish  writer 1818 — 1884. 

Milan  (me'liin)  I.     King  of  Servia 1854    . 

Milburn  (mil'burn),  William  Henry.    The Bl ind  Preacher.   Am.  divine.  1823    . 

Miles  (milz).  Nelson  Appleton.     American  general 1839    . 

Milizia  (me-let'se-a),  Francesco.     Italian  architect 1725 — 1798. 

Mill  (mil),  James.     British  philosopher  and  political  economist 1773 — 1836. 

Mill,  John  Stuart.    Son  of  James.    Eng.  philos.  and  political  economist.  1806 — 1873. 

MillaiS  (mil-la'),  John  Everett,  Sir.    English  painter 1829—1896. 

Millar  (mll'ar),  John.     Scottish  jurist  and  author 1735 — 1801. 

Miller  (nul'gr),  Hugh.     Scottish  geologist  and  writer 1802 — 1856i. 

Miller,  Joaqiiin  (wa-ken').  Real  name  Cincinnatus  Hiner  Bliller.  Amer- 
ican poet 1341    . 

Miller,  Joseph.     English  comedian 1684?-1738. 

Miller,  Samuel.     American  Presbyterian  clergyman 17G9 — 1850- 

Miller,  William.     American  prophet  of  the  Millerites 1782—1849. 

Miller,  William  Allen.     English  chemist 1817—1870. 

Miller,  William  Hallowes.     English  physicist  and  mineralogist 1801 — 1880. 

Millet  (me'ya'),  Aimg.     French  sculptor 1819—1891. 

Millet  (mtl'let),  Francis  Davis.     American  artist 1846.   . 

Millet  (me'ya'),  Jean  Frangois.    French  painter 1819  ?-1875. 

Millin  (me'ySN'),  Aubin  Louis.    French  archaeologist 1759—1818. 

Mills  (milz),  Clark.     American  sculptor 1815—1883. 

Milman  (mll'man),  Henry  Hart.     English  poet  and  historian 1791 — 1868. 

Milmore  (mtl'm'or),  Martin.    Irish-American  sculptor 1844 — 1883. 

MUne-EdwardS  (niTln- ;  Fr.  mel-na'doo-ar'),  Henri.     Fr.  naturalist.  .1800— 1885. 

Milner  (mil'ner),  Isaac.     English  scholar  and  author 1750 — 1820. 

Milner,  Joseph.    Brother  of  Isaac.     English  church  historian 1744 — 1797. 

Milnes  (milnz),  Richard  Monckton.     See  Houghton,  Lord. 

Miltiades  (mil-ti'a-deez).     Athenian  general  and  statesman fl.  E.  c.  500  ? 

Milton  (mil'ton),  John.     Enghsh  poet 1608—1674. 

Mind  (mint),  'Gottfried.     The  Raphael  of  Cats.    Swiss  painter 1768—1814. 

Miner  (min'er),  Alonzo  Ames.    Am.  divine  and  temperance  reformer. .  .1814    . 

MinghettI  (men-ggftee),  Marco.     Italian  statesman 1818—1886. 

Mlnie  (me'ne-a'  or  min'e),  Claude  ^^tieiine.   Fr.  inventor.  \_Minie  rifle.']  1810—1879. 

Minuit  (min'u-it)  or  Minnewit  (mtn'ne-wlt),  Peter.     First  governor  of 

New  Netherland  (New  York) ". 15S07-1641. 

Mlrabeau,  de  (deh  me'ra'bo' ;  Anglicized,  mir'a-bo),  Gabriel  Honorg 

Riquetti,  Count.     French  orator  and  revolutionist 1749 — 1791. 

Mlramon  (me-rii-mon'),  Miguel.     Mexican  general 1832 — 1867. 

Miranda  (me-ran'da),  Francisco.     Venezuelan  revolutionist 175G — 1816. 

Mirandola  (me-ran'do-la),  Giovanni  Pico  della,  Count.     Ital.  scholar. .  .1463 — 1494. 

Mlrecourt,  de  (deh  mer'koor'),  Eugene.    Real  name  Charles  Jean  Bap- 

tiste  Jacquot.'  French  writer 1812 — 1880. 

Mistral  (mes'triil'),  Predgric.     Provengal  poet 1830    . 

Mitchel  (mich'gl),  John.     Irish  revolutionist 1815 — 1875. 

Mitchel,  Ormsby  MacKnight.     American  astronomer  and  general 1809 — 1862. 

Mitchell,  Donald  Grant.     //,:  Marvel.     American  author 1822    . 

Mitchell,  Margaret  Julia.     Ameiican  actress 1832    . 

Mitchell,  Maria,  Miss.     American  astronomer 1818-1889. 

Mitchell,  Silas  Weir.     American  physician  and  physiologist 1829    . 

MitchiU  (mich'il),  Samuel  Latham.     Amer.  physician  and  naturalist . . .  1764—1831. 

Mitford  (mi t'f ord),  Mary  Russell.     English  authoress 1786 — 1855. 

Mittord,  William.    English  historian 1787—1827. 

Mithridates  (niTth'ri-da'teez)  VI.     The  Great.     King  of  Poiitus. .  .B.  0.  135?-    63. 

Mittermaier  (mTt'gr-ml-gr),  Karl  Joseph  Anton.     German  jurist 1787— 1SG7. 

Mivart  (mi v'art),  Saint  George.     English  naturalist 1827    . 

Mobius  (rao'Ce-oos),  August  Ferdinand.     German  mathematician 1790 — 1868. 

Mocquard  (mo'kar'),  Constant.     Private  secretary  of  Louis  Napoleon ..  1791 — 1864. 

Modjeska  (mod-jSs'k.j),  Helena.    Polish  actress 1843?  . 

Mogila  (mo-gee'la),  Peter.     Russian  author.     [^Confession  o/FoiVA.]..  .1597?-1G46. 

Mohammed  (mo-h5m'gd),  Mahomet  (ma-hSm'et),  o>- Muhammad  (moo- 

hani'm.'id).  Arabian  prophet.    Pounder  of  the  Mohammedan  religion.  571 —  632. 

Mohammed  II.     TheGreat  or  The  Mctorious.     Turkish  sultan 1430 — 1481. 

Mohammed  IV.     Turkish  sultan 1642—1693. 

Mohammed  All  (ii'lee).    See  Mehemet  All 

Mohammed,  ibn  (ib'n),  Ali  Es-Senoussi.    Founder  of  the  Mussulman 

brotlierhood 1792—1882. 

Mohammed,  Kasim.    See  Perishtah. 

Mohl,  von  (fon  mol) ,  Hugo.     German  botanist 1805-1872. 

Mohl,  von,  Julius.    Brother  of  Hugo.    German  orientalist 1800 — 1870. 


e,  i,  o,  silent;  a,  6,  ii,  D  (see  p.  1719)  ;  IT  (see  p.  1718,  Tl  2) ;  gas  in  got ;  til  as  in  thine ;  I,  S,  S,  w,  b,  d,  a,  H,  K,  N,  n  (see  p.  1719). 
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Born.    Died. 

Mohl,  von  (fon  mol),  Moritz.    German  politician 1802 — 1 888. 

Mohler  (moler),  Johana  Adam.    German  theologian.    ISymbolikS} 1796 — 1838. 

Moh?  (mos),  Friedrich.     German  mineralogist 1773 — 1839. 

Molgno  (mwan'yo'),  Francois  Napoleon  Marie.    Fr.  math,  and  scientist  1804 — 1884. 

Moir  (moir),  David  Macbeth.     Scottish  physician,  poet,  and  novelist 1798 — 1851. 

nioivre,  de  (deh  mwavr),  Abraham.     French  mathematician 1667 — 1754. 

Dlokanna  (mo-kan'na),  Al-Hakem-ibn-Atta.     The  veiled.    Moslem  im- 
postor  .*. 780? 

Molay,  de  (deh  mo'la'),  Jacques.     Last  grand  master  of  the  Knights 

Templars  ? 1314. 

IHoIbech  (mol'bSK),  Christian.    Danish  author 1783—1857. 

Mol^  (mo'la'),  Louis  Mathieu,  Count.     French  statesman 1781 — 1855. 

IHoIeschOtt  (mo'leh-shot),  Jacob.    German  physiologist 1822 — 1893. 

nioU^re  (mo'le-Sr').  Real  name  Jean  Bapiiste  Poquelin.  Fr.  dramatist.  1G22 — 1G73. 

Molina  (mo-lee'na),  Luis.     Spanish  Jesuit  and  theologian 1535 — 1601. 

MoUnaTl,  do  (deh  mo-le-na'ree),  Gustave.    Belgian  economist 1819    . 

Molinos,  de  (da  mo-lee'n6s),  Miguel.    Spanish  mystic.     [Quiettjii.]...  1627 —1696. 

Molmentl  (mol-men'tee),  Pompeo  Gherardo.    Italian  writer 1851    . 

moltke,  von  (fon  molt'kgh),  Helmuth  Karl  Bernhard,  Count.    Prussian 

field  marshal 1800—1891. 

Molyn  (mo'liu),  Peter.    See  Tempesta. 

Molyneus  (mol'i-nooks),  William.    Irish  mathematician 1656—1698. 

Mombert  (mom'bert),  Jacob  Isidor.     German  author 1829    . 

Mommsen  (mom'seu),  Christian  Mattliias  Theodor.    German  historian.  1817 — 1892. 

MonboddO  (mon-bod'o),  James  Burnet,  Lord.     Scottish  jurist 1714—1799. 

Monokhoven,  von  (fon  mouk'ho-ven),  D<5sir^.     Belgian  savant 1831—1882. 

IHonckton  (munk'ton),  Robert.     British  general  in  America 1 726 — 1782. 

moncrelff  (mon-kraei'),  Henry  Wellwood,  Sir.     Scottish  divine 1750—1827. 

Monge  (moNzh),  Gaspard,  Comte  de  P^luse.    French  geometer 1746—1818. 

Monk  (muuk),  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle.    English  general 1608—1670. 

Monmouth  (mon'muth),  James  Stuart,  Duke  of.     English  rebel 1649—1685. 

Monnard  (mo'nar'),  Charles.     Swiss  author 1790—1865. 

Monnler  (mo'ne'a').  Marc.     French  litterateur 1829—1885. 

Monnoyer  (mo'nwii'ya'),  Jean  Baptiste.  Fr.  fruit  and  flower  pamter. .  .1635— 1699. 
Monro  (mun-ro'),  Alexander.     Primus.     Eminent  British  anatomist..  .1697 — 1767. 

Monroe  (mun-ro'),  James.    Fifth  president  of  the  United  States 1758—1831. 

Mons,  van  (van  moNss),  Jean  Baptiste.   Belgian  chemist  and  horticult.  .1765— 1842. 

Monselet  (moN'seh-la'),  Charles.    French  novelist 1825—1888. 

Monstrelet,  de  (dgh  mSN'streh-la'),  Enguerrand.  French  chronicler ...  1390  ?-1453. 
Montagu  (mou'ta-gu),  Basil."  English  lawyer.  Ed.  of  Bacon's  works ..  1770— 1861. 
Montagu,  Cliarles.    See  Halifax,  Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of. 

Montagu,  Elizabeth,  born  Robinson.     English  authoress 1720—1800. 

Montagu,  Mary  Wortley.  Lady.    English  authoress.     ILellers-l 1689—1762. 

Montaiglon,  de  (deh  moN'tal'yoN'),  Auatole  de  Gourde.     French  bibli- 
ographer and  pafeographer 1824    — . 

Montaigne,  de  (deh  moN'taS' ;  Anglicised,  mon-tan'),  Michel  Eyquem, 

Seigneur.     French  philosoplier  and  essayist 1533—1592. 

Montalembert,  de   (deh  moN'ta'lSN'bgr'),   Charles  Forbes,  Comte. 

French  statesman,  orator,  and  political  writer 1810 — 1870. 

Montalembert,  de.  Marc  Ren6,  Marquis.     Grandfather  of  preceding. 

French  military  engineer 1714 — 1800. 

Montcalm  Qozon  de  Salnt-V6ran,  de  (niSnt-kam' ;  Fr.  pron.  deh 

moN'kiilm'  go'zoN'  dgh  sSN'va'rSN'),  Louis  Joseph,  Marq.    Fr.  gen. .  .1712 — 1759. 
Monteouccoll,  de  (da  mon-ta-koo'ko-lee),  llaimund,  Count.    Austrian 

general  and  tactician 1609  —1680. 

Montefiore  (mon-te-fe-o're),  Moses,  Sir.    English  Jewish  philanthropist.  178-t— 1885. 

Mont^gUt  (moN'ta'gli'),  Emile.     French  litttSrateur 1826    . 

Montemayor,  de  (da  mon'ta-ma-yor'),  Jorge.     Port,  poet  and  novelist.  .1520— 1561. 

Mont6pln,  de  (deh  moN'ta'pSN'),  Xavier,  Count.    Fr.  nov.  and  dram. .  .1826    . 

Montes  (mSn'tSs),  Lola.     See  Lola  Moktez 

Montespan,  de  (m5n't§3-p5u' ;  Fr.  pron.  deh  moN'tSs'pSN'),  Franjoise 

Ath^nais  de  Rochechouart,  Marquise.     A  mistress  of  Louis  XIV..  .  .1641 — 1707. 
Montesquieu,  de  (m5u't53-ku' ;  Fr.pron.  deh  moN'tes'keh-uh'),  Charles 

de  Secondat,  Baron.    French  jurist  and  pliilosopher.  ~ 1689 — ^1755. 

Monteverde  (mon-ta-vSr'da),  Claudio     Italian  composer 1568—1649. 

Montezuma  (mon-te-zoo'ma)  II.     Last  Aztec  emperor  of  Mexico 1466—1520. 

Montfaucon,  de  (deh  mSN'fo'koN'),  Bernard.  Fr.  critic  and  antiquary.  1655—1741. 
Montf  ort,  de  (de  mout'f  ort ;  Fr.  deh  moN'f  or'),  Simon.  Fr.  crusader ...  1150  ?-1218. 
Monttort,  fle,  Simon,  Earl  of  Leicester.    Son  of  preceding.     Chief  of 

the  English  barons  in  the  time  of  Henry  III 1206  ?-1265. 

Montgolller  (m5nt-gol'fI-er  ;  Fr.pron.  moN'gol'fe-a'),  Jacques  ^tienne. 

French  scientist 1745—1799. 

MontgOlHer,  Joseph  Michel.    Brother  of  preceding.    Inventor  of  the  air 

balloon 1740—1810. 

Montgomery  (mont-gilm'er-i),  James.    Scottish  poet  and  journalist. .  .1771—1854. 

Montgomery,  Richard.    American  general.    FeU  at  Quebec 1736—1775. 

Montgomery,  Robert.    English  poet 1807—1855. 

MonthOlon,  de  (deh  moN'to'loH'),  Charles  Tristan,  Marquis.    French 

general 1782—1853. 

Monti  (mon'tee),  Vinoenzo.    Italian  poet 1754 — 1827 

Montmorency,  de  (mSnt'mo-rSn'sI ;  Fr.  pron.  dgh  moN'mo'rBN'se'), 

Anne,  first  due.     Constable  of  France 1492—1567. 

Montmorency,  de,  Henri  II.,  last  due.     Or andson  of  preceding.    Mar- 
shal of  France.    Executed 1595—1632. 

Montpensler,  de  (deh  moN'p5N'se-a'),  Anne  Marie  Louise  d'Orl^ans, 

Duchesse.    Mademoiselle.    French  princess 1627 — 1693 

Montpensler,  de,  Antoine  Marie  Philippe  Louis  d'Orl^ans,  Due.    French 

prince.     Youngest  son  of  King  Louis  Philippe 1824—1890. 

Montrose  (mont-roz'),  James  Grahame,  Marquis  of.  Scottish  Royalist.  .1612— 1650. 
MontS,  de  (deh  moN'),  Pierre  du  Guast,  Sieur.    Fr.  colonizer  of  ALadia  1560  ?-1611. 

MontUCla  (moN'tli'klii'),  Jean  Etienue.    French  mathematician 1725—1799. 

Montyon  or  Monthyon,  de  (dgh  moN'te-oN'),  Antoine  Jean  Baptiste 

Robert  Auget,  Baron.    French  philanthropist 1733 — 1820. 

Moody  (moo'di),  Dwight  Lyman.    American  evangelist 1837    . 

Moore  (mor  or  moor),  Clement  Clarke.   American  professor  and  poet..  .1779 — 1863. 

Moore,  George.     English  philanthropist 1806—1876. 

Moore,  Jolm.     Scotch  physician  and  author .1729—1802. 

Moore,  John,  Sir.    Son  of  preceding.    Scotch  general 1761 — 1809. 

Moore,  Thomas.    Irish  poet 1779—1852. 

Morales,  de  (da  mo-ra'les),  Luis.    El  Divino.    Spanish  painter 1509—1586. 

Moran  (mo-ran'),  Thomas.    American  artist 1837    . 

Morand  (mo'roN'),  Sauveur  Frangois.     French  surgeon 1697—1773. 

Morandi-Manzoiini  (mo-ran'dee-man-zo-lee'nee),  Anna.     Italian  anat- 
omist and  modeler 1716—1774. 

Morata  (mo-ra'ta),  Olympia  Fill  via.    Italian  authoress 1526 — 1555. 

Moratin,  de  (da  io-ra-teen'),  Leandro  Fernandez.    Spanish  dramatist ..  1760 — 1828. 
Moray  (miir'i).  Earl  of.     See  Moekay,  James  Stuart,  Earl  of. 
Morazan  (mo-ra-san'),  Francisco.     Last  president  of  the  republic  of 

Central  America 1799—1842. 

Mordaunt  (mSr'dant),  Charles.     See  Petesbobough,  Earl  of. 

More  (mor),  Hannah.    English  authoress , 1745 — ^1833. 


Born.    Died. 

More,  Henry.     English  philosopher 1614—1687. 

More,  Thomas,  Sir.     English  philosopher  and  statesman.     Executed 1478—1535. 

Moreau  (mo'ro'),  Jean  Victor.    French  general 1763 — 1313. 

Morel  (mo'rgl'),  Frt5ds5ric.    The  Younger.   Fr.  printer  and  Greek  scholar  1558— 1630. 

Morell  (mo-rgl'),  Thomas.     English  philologist 1703-1784. 

Morellet  (mo'rel'la'),  Andrt5,  Abb6.     Frencli  political  economist 1727 — 1819. 

Morelos  (mo-ra'los),  Jos6  Maria.     Mexican  revolutionist 1780 — ^1815. 

Mor^ri  (mo'ra're'),  Louis.     Fr.  compiler  of  "Grand  Diet.  Historique ".1643—1680. 

Moreto  y  Cavana  (mo-ra'to  e  ka-van'yii),  Agustm.     Spanish  dramatist  1618—1669. 

MorettO  da  Brescia,  II  (el  mo-ret'to  da  bresh'ya).     See  Bonvicino. 

Morgagnl  (mor-gau'yee),  Giovanni  Battista.     Ital.  patholog.  anatomist.  1682 — 1771, 

Morgan  (mSr'gan),  Daniel.     American  Revolutionary  general 1736 — 1802. 

Morgan,  EdwinDennison.     American  merchant.    Gov.  of  New  York . . .  1811 — ^1883. 

Morgan,  George  Washington.    American  soldier,  and  rep.  in  Cong 1820 — 1893. 

Morgan,  James  Appleton.    American  author 1850    . 

Morgan,  Lewis  Henry.    American  anthropologist , 1818 — 1881. 

Morgan,  Sydney,  Lady,  born  Owenson.     Irish  authoress 1783?-1859. 

Morgan,  William.    American  mechanic.    Freemason.    Abducted 1775—1826. 

Morghen  (mor'gSn),  RaffaeUe.    Italian  engraver 1758 — 1833. 

Morhof  (mor'hof),  Daniel  Georg.    German  author.'  \_Polyhistor.'\ 1639 — 1691. 

Mbrike  (mo're-keh),  Eduard.     German  poet 1804 — 1875. 

Morln  (mo'rilNMj'^rijderic.    French  author 1823    . 

Morlson  (mor'i-son),  James  Cotter.   English  author 1831 — 1888. 

Morland  (mSr'land),  George.     English  painter 1763—1804. 

Morland,  Samuel,  Sir.     English  meclianician  and  inventor 1625 — 1695. 

Morley  (mSr'li),  Henry.    English  author,  and  prof,  of  Eng.  literature.  .1822— 1894. 

Morley ,  John.     English  writer  and  statesman 1838    . 

Morley,  Tliomas.    English  composer.    \_Oriana.'\ 1557—1604? 

Mornay,  de  (dgh  mor'na'),  Philippe,  Seigneur  du  Plessis.    Buplessis- 

Mornay  (dli'pla'se'-mor'na').    French  Protestant  chief 1549 — 1623. 

Morny,  de  (dgh  mor'ne'),  Ohas.  Auguste  Louis  Jos.,  Due.    Fr.  Btatesm..l811 — 1865. 

Morris  (mSr'iss),  Charles.    American  commodore 1784—1856. 

Morris,  Clara.    American  actress 1846    1 

Morris,  George  P.    American  poet  and  journalist 1802 — 1864. 

Morris,  Gouvemeur.    American  statesman 1752 — 1816. 

Morris,  Lewis.    Half-brother  of  Gouvemeur.    Signer  of  the  Declaration 

of  Independence 1726—1798. 

Morris,  Lewis.    English  poet 1834    k 

Morris,  Richard.    English  philologist 1833—1894. 

Morris,  Robert.  American  statesman  and  financier.  Signer  of  Declara- 
tion of  Independence 1734 — 1806. 

Morris,  William.    English  poet 1834—1896. 

Morrison  (ui5r'T-son),  Robert.    English  missionary  and  orientalist 1782—1834, 

Morrison,  William  "Ralls.    American  congressman 1825    . 

Morse  (mSrss),  Edward  Sylvester.    American  naturalist 1838    . 

Morse,  Jedidiah.    Father  of  S.  F.  B.    American  geographer 1761 — 1826. 

Morse,  John  Torrey.    American  lawyer  and  author 1840    . 

Morse,  Samuel  Finley  Breese.   Amer.  artist  and  inventor.    \_Telegraph.']  1791 — 1872. 

Mortler  (mor'te-a'),  Edouard  Adolphe  Casimir  Joseph,  Duke  of  Treviso. 

Marshal  of  France 1768—1835. 

MortUIet,  de  (deh  mor'te'ya'),  Gabriel.    Fr.  archaeol.  and  politician 1821    . 

Mortimer  (m6r'T.T-mer),  Roger,  Earl  of  March.    Favorite  of  Isabella, 

queen  consort  of  Edward  II.  of  England 1284  ?-133a 

Morton  (mSr'tgn),  James  Douglas,  Earl  of.    Regent  of  Scotland 1530 — 158i 

Morton,  John. "  English  prelate  and  statesman 1420?-1500. 

Morton,  Levi  Parsons.    American  banker.    Vice  President  U.  S 1824    . 

Morton,  Nathaniel.    American  historian.    {New  England's  Memoriall.']  1013 — 1685. 

Morton,  Oliver  Perry.    American  statesman 1823 — 1877. 

Morton,  Samuel  George.    American  naturalist  and  ethnologist 1799 — 1851. 

Morton,  Thomas.     English  dramatist 1764—1838. 

Morton,  William  Thomas  Green.  American  dentist  and  physician.  Dis- 
coverer of  the  use  of  ether  as  an  ansesthetic 1819 — 1868, 

Mosbourg,  Comte  de  (kont  deh  mos/boorg').    See  Agae,  J.  A.  M. 

Mosby  (moz'bi ),  John  Singleton.     Confederate  colonel 1833    . 

Moscheles  (mosh'eh-les),  Ignaz.     German  pianist  and  composer 1794 — 1870, 

Moseley  (mozlT),  Ilenry.     English  scientific  wiiter 1801—1872. 

Mosenthal,  von  (fon  mo'zen-tal),  Salomon  Hermann.    Ger.  dramatist.  1821— 1877. 

Moser  (mo'zer),  George  Michael.    Swiss-English  enameler 1704 — 1783. 

Moshelm,  von  (fon  mos'him),  Johann  Lorenz.    German  eccles.  hist 1694?-1755k 

Motherwell  (muth'er-w51),  William.    Scottish  poet  and  journalist 1797 — 1835L 

Motley  (mot'li),  John  Lothrop.    American  historian 1814 — 1877, 

Mott  (mSt),  Lucretia,  born  Coffin.    American  social  reformer 1793 — 1880, 

Mott,  Valentine.    American  surgeon 1785 — 1865. 

Monlton  (mol'ton),  Louise  Chandler,  bom  Chandler.    American  jjoet . .  1835    . 

Moultrie  (moo'tri  or  mool'trT),  William.    Am.  Revolutionary  general.  .1731 — ^1805, 

Mounet-Sully  (moo'na'-sii'lee'),  Jean.     French  actor 1841    . 

Monnler  (moo'ue-a'),  Jean  Joseph.    French  statesman 1758 — 1806. 

Mowatt  (mow'at),  Anna  Cora,  born  Ogden.    Mrs.  Hitchie.    American 

actress  and  author 1819 — 1870. 

Mozart  (mo-zarf ;  Ger.  prore.mo'tsart),  Wolfgang  Amadeus.  Commonly 

called  Wolfgang.    German  musical  composer 1756 — 1791. 

Mucke  (miik'gh),  Heinrich  Karl  Anton.    German  painter 1806 — 1891. 

Mudge  (miij),  John.    English  optician  and  mechanician 1721 — 1793. 

Mudie  (mii'di ;  Scot,  moo'di),  Robert.     Scottish  naturalist  and  author. 1777 — 1842. 

Muggleton  (miig"l-ton),  Ludowick.    Eng.  fanatic.     [Muggletonians.'].lQXlQ—lQ9&. 

Muhammad.    See  Mobammed. 

Muhlbach  (miil'biiK),  Luise.    Mrs.  Theodor  Mundt.  German  novelist..  1814 — 1873. 

Muhlenberg  (mu'leu-bgrg),  Henry  Melchior.  Founder  of  the  Ger- 
man Lutheran  church  i»  America 1711 — 1781. 

Muhlenberg,  John  Peter  Gabriel.    American  general 1746—1807. 

Muhlenberg,  WUliam  Augustus.    Great-grandson  of  M.  M.    American 

Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman  and  poet 1796 — 1877. 

Moir  (miir),  John.    Scottish  author 1810—1882. 

Mulr,  William,  Sir.    Arabic  scholar 1819    — — . 

Mukhtar-Fasha  (muK'car'-pa-sha'),  Ghazi  Ahmed.   Turkish  general  and 

diplomatist 1837    — • 

Mulder    (miil'der),  Gerard  Andreas.    Dutch  doctor  and  physiological 

chemist.     \_Protein.'] 1802— 1847i 

Mulford  (mul'ford),  Elisha.    American  clergyman  and  author 1833 — 1885. 

Mulgrave  (muKgrav),  Constantine  John  Phipps,  Lord.     English  arctic 

navigator 1744—1792. 

Mulhall  (miil'hawl),  Michael  G.    English  author 1836    , 

Miiller  (mii'lgr'),  Charles  Louis.    MiXller  de  Paris.    French  painter...  1815 — 1892. 

Bliiller  (miiler),  Friedrich.     German  comparative  philologist 1834    — 

Miiller,  Friedrich  Max.    German-English  Sanskrit  scholar 1823    — 

Miiller,  George.    English  philanthropist,  bom  in  Prussia 1805    — 

MiiUer,  Gerhard  Friedrich.     Russian  historian 1705 — ^1783. 

Miiller,  Johann.    German  physiologist  and  anatomist 1801 — ^1858. 

Miiller,  Karl  Ottfried.     German  archaeologist 1797—1840, 

Miiller,  Otto  Frederik.     Danish  naturaUst 1730—1784. 

Miiller,  Sophie.    German  tragic  actress 1803 — 1830. 


5,e,i,o,  ii,  long;  a,  e,  6,  less  prolonged  ;  5,6,1,  5,  u,  short ;  a,  g,  i,  o,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719);  far,  £{ill;  thgre,  term;  fdr,  food,  foot;  fflrl;  ow  as  in  coio,- cl  asiaehirt^ 
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Bom.    Died. 

gflller  (muaer),  WllhBlm.    Father  of  F.  Max.    German  lyric  poet ....  1794—1827. 
iiller,  von  (fon  mii'ler),  JohauneB.    Swiss  historian 1752—1809. 

niiller  von  KSnlgSWinter  (mUlsr  fon  kd'nias-wtn'tgr),  Wolfgang. 

German   poei 1816—1873. 

Mnlllnger  (mul'ling-ger),  James  Bass.   Eng.  auth.  £ind  lect.  on  history.  1834    . 

BlalOCk  (mu'lok),  Dinah  Maria.     Mrs.  Craik.    English  authoress 1826    . 

Mulready  (mi51'red-T ) ,  WUUam.     British  pamter 1786—1863. 

Munch  (md6nK),  Peder  Andreas.     Norwegian  historian 1810 — 1863. 

Uiinchhausen,  von  (fon  miinK'how-zen),  Ung.  Munchausen  (miln- 

chaw'sgn),  Hieronymus  Karl  Friedrich,  Baron.     German  soldier  and 

romancist 1720—1797. 

Knndt  (mSont),  Theodor.     German  author 1808—1861. 

Munger  (miiiig'ger),  Theodore  Thornton.    Am.  clergyman  and  author ..  1830    . 

HODkacsy  (m68n-kach'e),  Mikhail.     Hungarian  painter 1844    . 

Kunro  (miSn-rS'),  Hugh  Andrew  Johnstone.    Latin  scholar.    [_Horace 

Lucretius.'] 1819    . 

Miintz  (miints),  Eugene.    French  art  historian 1845    . 

Morad.     See  Amurath. 

Kurat  (Fr.  mii'ra'),  Joachim.     Marshal  of  France,  and  king  of  Naples.  1771 — 1815. 

Muratorl  (moo-ra-to'ree),  Ludovico  Antonio.     Italian  archaeologist 1672 — 1750. 

Uuravlef!  KarsM   (moo-ra-vySf    kar'skee),  Nikolai   NioholEievitch. 

Russian  general 1794 — 1866. 

MurchlBOn  (mfir'kl-son),  Roderick  Impey,  Sir.     British  geologist 1792 — 1871. 

Murdoch  (mflr'dok),  James  Edward.     American  actor  and  elocutionist. 1811— 1893. 

MurdOCk  (mflr'dok),  William.     Scottish  patriot  in  America 1720 — 1775. 

MurlllO  (Sp.  pron.  moo-reelyo),  Bartolom6  Est6ban.    Spanish  painter.  .1617 — 1682. 

Murner  (mSor'nei),  Thomas.     German  satirist 1475 — 1537. 

Murray  (mur'I),' Alexander.     Scottish  philologist 1775 — 1813. 

Murray,  James  Augustus  Henry.    English  philologist  and  lexicographer  1837    . 

Murray  or  Moray,  James  Stuart,  Earl  of.     Regent  of  Scotland 1531  ?-1570. 

Murray,  John.    Founder  of  Universalism  in  America 1741 — 1815. 

Murray,  Lindley.     American  grammarian 1745 — 1826. 

Murray,  William  Henry  Harrison.     American  clergyman 1840    . 

Mus^US  (moo-za'68s),  Johann  Karl  August.     German  writer 1735 — 1787. 

Muspratt  (mtts'prat),  James  Sheridan.     Irish  chemist  and  physician. .  .1821 — 1871. 

Musschenbroek,  van  (van  miis'Ken-brdSk),  Pieter.    Dutch  math 1692 — 1761. 

Musset,  de  (deh  mii'sa'),  Louis  Charles  Alfred.    French  poet 1810 — 1857. 

Mussey  (miSz'I),  Reuben  Dimond.     American  surgeon 1780 — 1866. 

Mustala  or  Mustapha  (m65s'ta-f  a)  I.    Sultan  of  Turkey 1591—1623. 

Muziano  (moot-se-a'no),  Girolamo.    Italian  painter 1528 — 1592. 

Mytens  (mi'tgns),  Daniel.    The  Elder.    Dutch  painter  in  England 1590 — 1656? 


N. 


Vaohtlgal  (naK'te-gal' ) ,  Gustav.    German  traveler  in  Africa 1834 — 1885. 

Nadalllac,  de  (deh  ua'da'yak'),  Jean  Francois  Albert  du  Pouget,  Mar- 
quis.    French  archseologist 1818    — . 

Had^  Shah  (na'der  shah)  or  Hidlr  Kull  Kh^  (na/dgr  koo'lee  Kan). 

King  of  Persia? 1687—1747. 

If&gell,  von  (na'oe-lee),  Karl  Wilhelm.     German  botanist 1817—1891. 

Na&ne  (nSm),  Carolina  OUphant,  Baroness.     Scottish  poetess 1766 — 1845. 

Wana  Sahib  (na'na  sa'hib).    Dhundoo  Punt.    Leader  of  Sepoy  mutiny.  1821 — 1859? 

Nansen  (nau'sen),_Fridtjof .     Norwegian  naturalist  and  explorer 1861    . 

IfanteuU   (nSN'tuI'  or  nSN'tuh'y'),  Robert.     Fr.  painter  and  engraver.  .1623 — 1678. 

ITapler  (na'pe-er),  Charles,  Sir.     Cousin  of  Sir  C.  J.    British  admiral ..  1786 — 1860. 

Kapler,  Charles  James,  Sir.     Brother  of  Sir  W.  F.  P.     British  general.  1782—1853. 

IVapler,  John,  Laird  of  Merchiston.     Scottish  inventor  of  logarithms  . . .  1550 — 1617. 

Napier,  Robert.    Scottish  engineer  and  shipbuilder 1791 — 1876. 

Hapier,  William  Francis  Patrick,  Sir.    British  general  and  author 1785 — 1860. 

Napier  of  Mag'dala,  Robert  Cornelia  Napier,  Baron.    British  general .  1810 — 1890. 

Napoleon  (na-pole-on ;  Fr.  pron.  na'po'la'oN')  Bonapute.    See  BoNA- 
PABTE,  Napoleon. 

Napoleon  m.     Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.    Louis  Napoleon. 

Emperor  of  the  French 1808—1873. 

Naquet  (na/ka'),  Alfred  Joseph.    French  chemist  and  politician 1834    . 

Narea  (nSrz),  George  Strong,  Sir.    English  mariner  and  explorer 1831    . 

Nares,  Robert.     English  critic  and  theologian 1753—1829. 

NarjOUZ  (nar'zhoo'),  P^lti.     French  architect 1835—1891. 

NaniBzevltch  (na-roo-sh5h'vich),  Adam  Stanislaw.     The  Polish  Taci- 
tus.    Polish  historian  and  poet 1733 — 1796. 

Narvaez,  de  (da  nar-va'Sth),  Pamfllo.    Spanish  warrior  in  America  ....  1470?-1529. 

Narvaez,  de,  Ramon  Maria,  Duke  of  Valencia.     Spanish  statesman 1800 — 1868. 

Nasby  (nSz'bl),  Petrolevun  V.     See  Locke,  David  Ross. 

Nash  (nSsh),  Richard.    Beau  Nash.    English  fop  and  gambler 1674 — 1761. 

Nash,  Thomas.     English  dramatist 1564—1600. 

Nasmy th  (na'smtthl ,  Alexander.    Scottish  painter 1758 — 1840. 

Nasmyth,  James.    Son  of  Alexander.    British  inventor 1808 — 1890. 

Nasr-ed-Dln  (nas'r-ed-deen').     Shah  of  Persia 1829—1890. 

Nast  (nast),  Thomas.    American  artist  caricaturist,  bom  in  Bavaria 1840    . 

Naudet  (no/da'),  Joseph.     French  scholar  and  historian 1786 — 1878. 

Naumann  (now'mSn),  Johann  Gottlieb.    German  composer 1741 — 1801. 

Navarrete,  de  (da  na-var-ra'ta),  Martin  Fernandez.    Spanish  historian.  1765- -1844. 

Navez  (na/va'),  Francois  Joseph.    Belgian  painter 1787 — 1869. 

Navllle  (na'vel'),  Jules  Ernest.     Swiss  philosopher 1816    . 

Neal(neel),  Daniel.     Enghsh  historian 1678—1743. 

Neal,  John.     American  poet   and  miscellaneous  writer 1793 — 1876. 

Neal,  Joseph  Clay.     American  humorist 1807 — 1847. 

Neale  (neel),  John  Mason,     English  divine  and  author 1818 — 1866. 

Neander  (ne-an'dgr  :  Ger.  pron.  na-an'der),  August.    German  eccl.  hist.  1789 — 1850. 

Rebrlssensls  (nSb'ris-sSn'sis),  Antonius.     Real  name  Elia.    Antonio  de 

Lebrixa  or  Lebrija  (sometimes  Nebrija).     Spanish  scholar 1444 — 1522. 

Nebuchadnezzar  (neb-u-kad-nSz'ar).     Chaldean  king  of  Babylon ..  B.  c. 561. 

Hecker  (nSk'er ;  Fr.  pron.  nSk'kIr'),  Jacques.     French  financier  ana 

statesman^" born  in  Geneva.     Father  of  Mme.  de  Stael 1732 — 1804. 

Neer,  van  der,  Aert  or  Aernout.    See  Van  der  Neee. 

NegrelU,  von  (fon  na-grel1ee),  Aloys.     Austrian  engineer 1799 — 1858. 

NeUl  (neel),  Edward  DuflBeld.    American  clergyman  and  historian 1823 — 1893. 

Nellson  (neel'son),  Lilian  Adelaide.     English  actress 1850 — 1880. 

NekraSBOff  (nek-ra'sof ),  Nicolai  Alexandrovitch.  Russ.  poet  and  nihilist  1821 — 1877. 

N^laton  ^a'la/tSN'),  Auguste.     French  surgeon 1807—1873. 

Nelson  (nei'son),  Horatio,  Viscount  Nelson  of  the  Nile.    Eng.  admiral.  .1758— 1805. 
Nelson,  Thomas.    American  statesman 1738 — 1789. 

Nemours,  de  (deh  neh-moor'),  Louis  Charles  Philippe  Raphael  d'Or- 

l^ans.  Due.    S'rench  prince.    Son  of  King  Louis  Philippe 1814 — 1896. 

Nepos  (nee'p5s8),  Cornelius.    Roman  historian  and  biographer  .  .fi.  tem.  Augustus. 
Nerl,   de'  (da  na'ree),  Filippo,  Saint.     (Anglicized  St.  Philip  NerL) 

Italian  founder  of  the  society,  "  Priests  of  the  Oratory  " 1515—1595. 

Noro  (nee'ro),  Lucius  Domitius.    Roman  emperor 37 —    68. 

Semda  (nS-roo'da),  Jean.    Bohemian  writer 1834    . 


Bom.    Died. 

Nerva  (ner'va),  Marcus  Cocceius.     Roman  emperor 37 —    98. 

Nesselrode,  von  (fon  ngs'gl-ro'deh),  Karl  Robert,  Ct.     Russ.  diplom. .  .1780-1862. 

Nestorlns  (nSs-to'rt-us).   "Syrian  bishop 440  ? 

NetSCher  (net'sher),  Kaspar.     German  painter 1639 — 1684. 

Nettleshlp  (nSt'tel-shtp),  Henry.     English  classical  scholar 1839—1893, 

Neuhof  (noi'hof),  Theodor  Stephau,  Baron.     German  adventurer 1C86 — 1756. 

Neukomm,  von  (fon  noi^iom),  Sigismuud,  Chevalier.     Ger.  composer.  .1778— 1858. 

Neumann  (noi'man),  Karl  Friedrich.     German  orientalist 1793?-1870. 

Neumann,  Karl  Gottfried.     German  mathematician 1842    . 

Neuvllle,  de  (deh  nu'vel'),  Alphonse  Marie.     French  painter 1836-1885. 

Nevada  (ne-va'da).     Resd  Dame  Emma  Wixom.    American  singer 1860    . 

N6ve  (nav)",  F(51ix  Jean  Baptiste  Joseph.     Belgian  orientalist 1816 — 1893. 

Nevln  (ngv'in),  John  Williamson.  Amer.  theol.    \_ilercersburg  system.^.XSO^—K&i. 

Newberry  (nu'bSr-I),  John  Strong.     American  geologist 1822— 1S92 

Newcastle  (n<i'kas'l),  Thomas  Holies  Pelham,  Duke  of.     Eng.  statesm.1693— 17C8. 

Newcastle,  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of.     English  general 1592—1676 

Newcastle  or  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Henry  Pelliam  Fienues-Pel- 

ham-Clint^n,  Duke  of.     English  statesman 1811—1864. 

Newcomb  (nuTsfim),  Simon.     American  astronomer 1835    . 

Newcomen  (nu-kSm'eu),  Thomas.    English  mechanician,  and  one  of 

the  inventors  of  the  steam  engine ii.  1700. 

Newman  (nii'man),  Francis  William.     English  theologian  and  author.  .1805    . 

Newman,  John  flenry,  Cardinal.    Bro.ofF.  W.    Eng.  theol.  and  autlior  1801— 189(i, 

Newport  (uii'poi"t),  Christopher.    Commander  of  the  first  expedition  for 

the  settlement  of  Virginia  in  1606 1565  ?-af t.  1610. 

Newton  (nu'ton),  Charles  Tliomas.     English  archaeologist 1816 — 1894. 

Newton,  Hubert  Anson.     American  mathematician  and  astronomer 1830 — 1896. 

Newton,  Isaac,  Sir.    English  philosopher  and  mathematician 1642 — 1727. 

Newton,  John.     American  military  engineer 1823 — 1895. 

Ney  (na),  Michel,  Duke  of  Elchiugen,  Prince  of  the  Moskwa,  and  mar- 
shal of  France 1769—1815. 

Nlcander  (nT-kSn'der;  Sw.  pron.  ne-kan'der),  Karl  August.    Swedish 

poet.     Executed". .". 1799—1839, 

NlCCOli  (nek'ko-lee),  Niccolo.     Florentine  restorer  of  learning 1303 — 1437. 

Nlccollnl  (nek-ko-lee'nee),  Giovanni  Battista.     Italian  poet 1785 — ISOl. 

Niccolo  da  Pisa  (nekOto-lo  da  pee'fea).    Italian  sculptor  and  architect.  .1206 — 1277. 

NiC^ron  (ne'sS'roN'),  Jean  Pierre.    French  biographer 1G85— 1738. 

NlchOl  (nik'ol),  Jolm.    English  author 1833—1894. 

Nicholas  (ni"k'o-las)  I.    Nikolai  Pavlovitch.    Emperor  of  Russia 1796—1855. 

NlchOlasI.     The'Great,and  Saint.    Pope 800?- 867. 

Nicholas  V.     Tommaso  Parentucelli  or  Tommaso  da  Sarzana.     Pope . . .  1398 — 1455. 

Nicholas,  Saint.     Bishop  of  Myra.    Guardian  of  children 340  ? 

Nichols  (nik'olz),  John.   Eng.  ed.  and  publ.    lGe7itleman's  Magazine.J.mS — 1826. 

Nichols,  John"Gough .     Grandson  of  John.    English  antiquary 1806 — 1873. 

Nichols,  William  Ripley.     American  chemist 1847 — 1886. 

Nicholson  (njk'ol-son),  Henry  AUeyne.     EngUsh  scientist 1844    -^— . 

Nicolai  (nee'ko-fl),  Christoph  Friedrich.    German  author 1733—1811. 

NlCOlal,  Karl  Otto  Ehrenf ried.     German  composer , 1810 — 1849. 

Nicolas  (nik'o-las),  Nicholas  Harris,  Sir.     English  antiquary 1799 — 1848. 

Nicole  (ne'kof')," Pierre.    French  novelist 1G25— 1695. 

Nicollet  (ne'ko'la'),  Jean  Nicolas.    French  astronomer  and  geologist. .  .1786 — 1843. 

NiCOlls  (nik'olz),  Richard,  Col.     First  Eng.  governor  of  New  York 1C24— 1672. 

NiCOt  (ne'ko'),  Jean.     French  scholar.     Introduced  tobacco  into  France  1530 — ICOO. 

Niebuhr  (nee'boor),  Barthold  Georg.     German  historian  and  pliilologist  1776 — 1831. 

Nlebuhr,  Karsten.     Father  of  B.  G.    German  traveler  in  Arabia 1733-1815. 

Niel  (ne-Sl'),  Adolphe.    Marshal  of  France,  and  minister  of  war 1802 — 1869. 

Niemcewicz  (nyem-ts6h'vich),  Julian  Ursin.     Polish  author 1757 — 1841. 

Nlemeyer  (nee'mi-gr),  August  Hermann.    German  religious  and  educa^ 

tional  writer. . .". 1754 — 1828. 

Nlepce  (ne-gps'),  Joseph  Nic^phore.  French  chemist.  One  of  the  in- 
ventors of  photography 1765 — 1833. 

Nlepce  de  Salnt-Vlctor  (ne-Bps'  deh  sSN'vek'tor'),  Claude  F61ix  Abel. 

Nephew  of  J.  N.    French  chemist.    Inventor  of  photog.  on  glass...  1805 — 1870. 

Nleuwentjrt  (nli'vgn-tit),  Bernardus.    Dutch  philosopher 1654 — 1718. 

Nightingale  (nit'in-gal),  Florence.    English  philanthropist 1820    . 

Nikltlne  (ne-ke-te"en'),  Barbe  Gendre.    Russian  author 1842—1884. 

Niles  (nilz),  Hezekiah.    American  journalist.    [_Niles's  Register."} 1777 — 1839. 

Nllsson  (nil'aon),  Christine.    Mme.  Rouzaud.    Swedish  singer 1843    • . 

NilSSOn,  Sven."    Swedish  naturalist 1787—1883. 

Ninon  de  L'Enclos  (ne'noN'  deh  IBN'klo').    See  L'Enclos,  de. 

Nlppold  (nip'polt),  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Franz.     German  historian 1838    . 

Nisard  (ne'zar'),  Jean  Marie  Napol6on  D6sir6.    French  author 1806—1888. 

Nltzsch  (nltsh),  Gregor  Willielm.    German  philologist  and  author 1790—1861. 

NltZSCh,  Karl  Ludwig._  Father  of  G.  W.    German  theologian 1751—1831. 

Noailleei,  de  (deh  no'al'  or  no'a'y'),  Adrien  Maurice,  Due.    Marshal  of 

France  and  statesman 1678 — 1766. 

Noallles,  de,  Louis  Marie,  Viscount.    Grandson  of  preceding.    French 

statesman 1756 — 1804. 

Nodler  (no'de-a'),  Charles.     French  poet  and  litterateur 1783  ?-1844. 

Noel  (no'gl),  Baptist  Wriothesley.    English  dissenting  divine 1798—1873. 

Noel-Feam.     See  Christmas,  Henby. 

NoSl  (no^Sl'),  Francois  Joseph  Michel.    French  grammarian 1755  ?-1841, 

Noire  (nwa'ra'),  Louis.    German  philosopher 1829—1889. 

Ndldeke  (uol'deh-keh),  Theodor.    German  orientalist 1836    . 

Nollekens  (n51'e-kgnz),  Joseph.    English  sculptor 1737—1823. 

Nollet  (no'la'),  Jean  Antoine,  Abb6.    French  natural  philosopher 1700—1770. 

Noodt  (not),  Geraert.     Dutch  jurist,  and  professor  of  law 1647—1725. 

Noor-ed-Deen  (noor-Sd-deen')  or  Noureddln.     (Nur-uddin  Mahmud, 

Malik-ul'-Adil.)    Sultan  of  Syria  and  Egj'pt 1117—1173. 

Noort,  van  (van  nort'),  Adam.    Flemish  painter 1557—1641. 

Nordau  (nor'dow').  Max  Simon.    Austrian  author 1849    . 

Nordensklold  (nor'den-shold),  AdoU  Erik.    Swedish  arctic  explorer . . .  1832    . 

Nordhoff  (nordaiof ),  Charles.    American  author 1830    . 

Normanby  (nor'man-bt),  Constantine  Henry  Phipps,  Marquis  of.  Eng- 
lish statesman 1797 — 1863. 

Norris  (nSr'ris),  John.    English  Platonlst  and  author 1657—1711. 

North,  Christopher.    See  Wilson,  John. 

North,  Francis,  Baron  Guilford.   English  jurist 1637—1685, 

North,   Frederick,  second  earl  of   Guilford  and  eighth  baron  North. 

Lord  North.    Great-grandson  of  Francis.    English  statesman 1732—1792, 

NOrthOOte  (north'kot),  James.     English  painter  and  author 1746—1831. 

NOrthCOte,  Stafford  Bfenry,  Sir.    English  statesman 1818-1887. 

Northumberland  (nor-thum'ber-land),  Algernon  Percy,  fourth  duke  of. 

English  peer  and  vice  admiral? 1792 — 1866. 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy,  first  earl  of.     Father  of  Hotspur 1408 

Northumberland,  John  Dudley,  Duke  of.    Beheaded 1502—1553. 

Norton  (nSr'tgn),  Andrews.     American  tlieologian  and  scholar 1786 — 1852. 

Norton,  Caroline  Elizabeth  Sarah,  bom  Slieridan.     English  authoress. .  .1808 — 1877. 

Norton,  Charles  Eliot.     American  art  historian 1827    . 

Nostradamus  (nos-tra-da'mus),  Fr.  Notredame,  de  (dgh  notr^dam'), 

Micliel.    French  astrologer 1503 — 1566L 


6,  i,  o,  silent;  a,  o,  U,  c  (atso  p.  1718} ;  II  (see  p.  171b,  X'^)',  g  <m  W  gei ;  thus  in  thine ;  I,  ii,  b,  w,  b,  d,  a,  u,  K,  n,  b  (see  p.  1719). 
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Born.    Died. 
Nott  (n8t),  Eliphalet.     American  divine.     President  of  Union  College..  1773— 1866. 
Nottingham  (n5t'ing-am),  Heneage  Finch,  first  earl  of.     English  law- 
yer and  statesman.     Lord  chancellor  of  England 1621 — 1682. 

Noue,  de  la  (deh  la  noo),  Francois.     Bras  de  Fer.    French  commander  1531 — 1591. 
Noureddln  (noor-ed-deen').     See  Noor-ed-Deen. 

NourlBBOn  (noo're'sSN'),  Jean  Felix.     French  philosopher 1825    . 

Novakovltoh  (no-va-ko'vich),  Stefan.     Servian  author  and  politician.  ..1842    . 

Novalls  (no-va'lls).     See  Hardenbero,  von. 

Novatlan  (no-va'shi-an).     Priest  at  Rome.     [Novaiians.'] fl.  3d  c. 

Novella  (no-vSl'la).  "Learned  and  beautiful  Italian  lady 1312 — 1366, 

NovellO  (no-vel'o),  Vincent.     English  composer  and  organist 1781 — 1861 

Novikolt  (nov'e-kof ),  Nikolai  Ivanovitch.     Russian  author 1744 — 1818, 

Noyes  (noiss),  George  Rapall.     American  Biblical  scholar 1798 — 1868 

Noyes,  John  Humphrey.     American  communist  at  Oneida,  N.  T 1811 — 1886 

Nttbar  Pasha  (noo'bar  pa'eha').     Egyptian  statesman 1825    

Nugent  (nii'jgnt),  George  Grenville,  Lord.     Eng.  statesman  and  author  1788 — 1850. 
Nultter  (nwe'ta'),  Charles  Louis  fitienne.     Truinet.    French  dramatist.  1828    — 

Nunez  (noon'ySth),  Alvar.    Cabefa  de  Vaca.    Spanish   explorer 1507 — 1559, 

Nunez  (noo'nSz),  Pedro.    (Lat.  No'nlus.)    Portuguese  mathematician ..  1492 — 1577, 

Nunez  (noo'nSs),  Rafael.     President  of  Colombia 1825 — 1894, 

Nunez  de  Guzman,  Hernando.     Pincianus.     Spanish  scholar,  and  pro- 
moter of  Greek  learning 1488 — 1553, 

Nunez  y  Arce  (noo'nSth  e  ar'tha),   Caspar.     Spanish  poet 1834    , 

Nuttall  (nat'al),  Thomas.     English- American  naturalist 1786—1859. 

Nyerup  (Du'§r-d5p),  Nasmus.    Danish  historian  and  antiquary 1769 — 1829, 


0. 


Oates  (Sts),  Titus.    Contriver  of  the  sham  "  Popish  plot " 1649—1705, 

Ober  (o'ber),  Frederic  Albion.     American  author 1849    

Oberlln   ("o'bgr-lin ;  Ger.  pron.  o'b6r-leen ;  Fr.  pron.   o'bSr'lSN'),  Jean 

FriSd^ric.     French-German  philanthropist 1740—1826 

Obrenovitch  (o-brSh-no'vich),  Milosch.     Prince  and  soldier  of  Servia..l780 — 1860, 

0'  Brien  (o-brl'en),  William.     Irish  political  leader 1852    - 

O'Brien,  William  Smith.     Irish  patriot  and  political  agitator 1803—1864, 

O'Oallaghan  (o-kSl'a-han),  Edmund  Bailey.    Irish  historian  in  America  1797 — 1880, 
Occam  or  Ockham  (8k'am),  William  of.     The  Invincible  Doctor.     Eng- 
lish scholastic  philosopher 1280  ?-1349? 

O'Oonnell  (o-kSn'nel),  Daniel.     Irish  orator  and  political  agitator 1775 — 1847, 

O'Connor  (o-k5n'er3,  Feargus  Edward.     Irish  Chartist 1794 — 1855, 

O'Oonor  (o-k8n'er~),  Charles.     American  lawyer 1804 — 1884 

Oota'vla.     Sister  of  the  emp.  Augustus,  and  wife  of  Mark  Antony. B.  o.  70?-b.  o.  11 

O'Ourry  (o-kiSr'I),  Eugene.     Irish  antiquarian 1796—1862 

Odenhelmer  (o'den-hi'mer),  William  Henry.     Am.  Prot.  Episc.  bishop.  1817 — 1879, 

Odescalobl  (o-dSikal'kee),  Marc  Antonio.    Philanthropist  of  Rome 1620  ?-1670, 

Odoacer  (o-do-a'ser).     King  of  Italy.     Executed 493, 

O'Donnell  (o-d5n'gl),  Leopold,  Count  of  Lucena,  and  Duke  of  Tetuan. 

(Span.  O'Donel,  Leopoldo.)     Marshal  of  Spain 1818 — 1867, 

O'Donovan  (o-don'o-van),  John.    Irish  archaeologist 1809—1861 

(Ecolampadlus    (Sk'o-lSm-pa'dl-us)  or   Oekolampad  (o-ko-lam-paf), 

Johannes.     Hausschein.     German  reformer 1482 — 1531 

Oeder  (b'der),  Georg  Ludwig.     German  botanist.     [Flora  Danica.l 1728 — 1791 

Oehlenscbltkger  (o'len-shla-ggr),  Adam  Gottlob.     Danish  poet 1778—1850 

Oersted  (br'stSd),  Anders  Sandoe.     Danish  jurist  and  statesman 1778 — 1860, 

Oersted,  Hans  Christian.     Brother  of  A.  S.     Danish  electro-magnetist .  1777 — 1851 

Oeser  (o'zer),  Adam  Friedrich.     German  painter  and  modeler 1717 — 1799, 

Oetlnger  (o'ting-er),  Friedrich  Christoph.     German  theologian 1702 — 1782, 

Oettlnger  (ot'ting-er),  Eduard  Maria.     Ger.  novelist  and  bibliographer.  1808 — 1872, 

Offenbach  (of'en-bak),  Jacques.     French  composer  of  comic  operas 1819 — 1880, 

Ofterdlngen,  von  (fon  of'ter-ding'en),  Heinrich.    German  minstrel 11.  1200? 

OgglonOid'  (dod-jo'no),  Marco.     Italian  painter 1470?-1549, 

OgUby  (o'g'l-bl ),  John.     Scottish  poet  and  geographer 1600—1676, 

Ogllvie  (o'g'l-vT),  John.     Scottish  poet 1733—1813. 

OgUvle,  John.    Scottish  lexicographer 1797 — 1867 

Oglesby  (o'g'lz-bt),  Richard  James.     Am.  senator  ;  gov.  of  Illinois 1824    , 

Oglethorpe  (o'g'l-thorp),  James  Edward.     British  general.    Founder  of 

..     the  colony  of  Georgia 1696—1785, 

Ohlmtiller  (ol'mii-ler),  Daniel  Joseph.     German  architect 1791 — 1839. 

Ohm  (om),  Georg  Simon.     German  electrician.     [Ohm's  law.'] 1789—1854, 

Ohnet  (o'naM,  Georges.     French  novelist  and  dramatist 1848    - 

Ojeda,  de  (da  o-Ha'oa),  Alonzo.     Spanish  adventurer  with  Columbus. . .  .1465 — 1515 

O'Eeetfe  (o-keef),  John.     Irish  dramatist 1747—1833, 

Oken  (o'ken),  Lorenz.     German  naturalist 1779 — 1851 

Olaf  (o'laf )  or  Olaus  (o-la'us).  Saint.     Viking  and  king  of  Norway 995—1030, 

Olbers  (ol'berss),  Heinrich  Wilhelm  Matthaus.  German  astronomer.  ..1758 — 1840, 
Oldcastle  (old'kas'l),  John,  Lord  Cobham.  Eng.  reformer  and  martyr.  ■1360?-1417 
Oldenburg  (old'en-boorg),  Henry.  Grubendol.  Ger.  writer  in  England.  1615  ?-1678 
Oldham  (old'am)"  John.     The  English  Juvenal.    English  satirical  poet.  1653 — 1683, 

Oldmlson  (ofd'mTks-gn),  John.     English  historian 1673 — 1742, 

Oldys  (ol'dis  or  oldz),"William.  English  antiquary  and  bibliographer. .  .1696 — 1761 
Olearlus  (o'la-a're-55s)  or  Olschl^ger  (ol'shla-ger),  Adam.     German 

traveler  and  orientalist 1599  ?-1671 

Oiler  (o'le-a')i  Jean  Jacques.     Founder  of  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice. .  .1608 — 1657 

OUn  (olin),  Stephen.     American  Methodist  divine 1797 — 1851 

Ollphant  (ol'I-fant),  Laurence.     English  traveler  and  author 1829—1888 

Ollphant,  Margaret,  born  Wilson.     English  novelist 1818    

Ollvarez  (o-le-va'rSth),  Gasparo  de  Guzman,  third  count  of,  and  Duke 

of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda.     Spanish  statesman 1587 — 1645, 

Oliver  (61'I-ver),  Andrew.    Lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts 1706 — 1774, 

Oliver,  Grace'Atkinson.     American  author 1844    , 

Olivet,  d'  (do'le'va'),  Joseph  Thoulier,  Abb6.     Fr.  author  and  critic. . .  .1682— 1768, 

Olivier  (o'le've-a'),  Guillaume  Antoine.    French  entomologist 1756 — 1814, 

Ollendorff  (ol'en-dorf),  Henri  Godefroy.   Ger.  educator  and  grammarian.  1803 — 1865, 

Olllvler  (o'le've-a'),  Olivier  Emile.    French  advocate  and  politician 1825    , 

Olmsted  (um'sted),  Denison.     American  natural  philosopher 1791 — 1859, 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law.     American  landscape  gardener 1822    - 

Olney  (ol'nl),  Jesse.     American  geographer 1798 — 1872, 

Olozaga  (ol-o-tha'ga),  Don  Salustiano.     Spanish  statesman 1803 — 1873, 

Olshausen  (ols'how-zen),  Hermann.     German  Protestant  theologian 1796 — 1839 

OlShausen,  Justus.     German  orientalist 1800—1882 

Omar  (o'mer)  I,    [Abu-Ha.fssah-Ibn-Al-Khattab.']    Second  caliph.    Cap- 
tor of  Jerusalem.     Assassinated 582 —  644, 

Omar  Khayyam  (o'mer  khi-yiim'),  Persian  poet.     [Rubaiyat.'] — -    1123, 

Omar  Pasha  (o'mer  pii^sha').   Blichael  Lattas.   Austrian-Turkish  gen.  ..1805?-1871, 

O'Meara  (o-ma'ra),  Barry  Edward.     Irish  surgeon  in  St.  Helena 1786—1836. 

Oncken  (on'ken),"Wilhelm.     German  author 1838    . 

O'Neill  (o-neei'),  Eliza  Becher,  Lady.     Irish  actress 1791—1872, 

Onslow  (onz'lo),  Arthur.     Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 

thirty-three  years 1691 — 1768. 


Born.    Died. 
Oort,  van  (van  ort),  Adam.     See  Noort,  van,  Adam. 

Oost,  van  (van  oat),  Jacob.     The  Elder.     Flemish  painter 1600—1671. 

Opie  (o'pe),  Amelia,  bom  Alderson.     English  authoress 1769 — 1853. 

Ople,  John.     Husband  of  Amelia.     EngUsh  historical  painter 1761 — 1807, 

OpltZ  (o'pits),  Martin.     Opitz  von  Boberfeld.     German  poet 1597 — 1039. 

Oppelt  (op'pglt),  Gustavo  Louis.     Belgian  author 1817    . 

Oppert  (op'Srt ;  Fr.  pron  o'pgr'),  Jules.     German  orientalist  in  Paris. .  .1825    . 

Opzoomer  (op'zo-mer),  Carolus  Wilhelmus.    Dutch  philosopher 1821 — 1892. 

Orange  (Sr'anj),  William,  Prince  of.     William  of  Nassau.     The  Silent. 

Founder"of  the  Dutch  repubUc.     Assassinated 1533 — 1584. 

Orblgny,  d'  (dor'ben'ye'),  Alcide  Dessalines.     French  naturalist 1802—1857. 

Orcagna  (or-kSn'ya).     Real  name  Andrea  di  done.     Italian  artist 1308?-1368? 

Orchardson  (8r'cherd-son),  William  Quiller.     Scottish  painter 1835    . 

O'Reilly  (o-ri'll),  John  Boyle.     Irish-American  journalist  and  poet 1844 — 1890. 

O'Reilly,  Miles.    See  Halpine,  Charles  G. 

Orellana  (o-rSl-ya'nS),  Francisco.    Span,  discoverer  of  the  Amazon  river.  1500 — 1545. 

OrelU  (o-r61'ee).  Johann  Kaspar.     Swiss  philologist .  , 1787—1849. 

Orense  (o-ren'sa),  Jost;  Maria  de  Albaida,  Marquis.     Spanish  statesman. 1802?  . 

Orflla  (or-fee'la),  Mateo  Jose  Bonaventura.     French  chemist 1787 — 1853. 

Orlanl  (o-re-U'nee) ,  Barnaba.     Italian  astronomer 1752 — 1832. 

OrlbasiUS  (or-I-ba'shT-us).     Greek  pliysician  and  medical  writer 325 —  400. 

Orlgen  (5r'i-jen).     (i/af.  Orlglnes  AdamantlOS.)     Christian  writer  of 

Alexandria 186—  253. 

Orleans,  d'  (dor'lS'SN'),  Ferdinand  Philippe  Louis  Charles  Henri,  Due. 

Eldest  son  and  heir  of  King  Louis  Philippe 1810 — 1842. 

Orleans,  d' ,  Jean  Baptiste  Gaston,  Due.     Son  of  Henry  IV 1608—1660. 

Orleans,  d' ,  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  Due.   Philippe  Bgalite.  Guillotined .  1747—1793. 

Orleans,  d',  Philippe  II.,  Due.     Regent  of  France 1674—1723. 

Orleans  (or'Ie-anz),  The  Maid  of.     See  Joan  of  Arc. 

OrlOff  (or-lof ')," Alexei,  Count.     Russian  admiral 1737—1808. 

Orlolf,  Alexei,  Count.   Nephew  of  Alexei.  Russ.  general  and  diplomatist.  1786 — 1861. 

Orlolf,  Nicolai,  Prince.     Russian  diplomatist 1827—1885. 

Orme  (orm),  Robert.     English  historian  in  India 1728—1801. 

Ormond  (or'mond),  James  Butler,  first  duke  of.      Lord  lieutenant  of 

Ireland  . . . ." 1610—1688. 

Orozco  y  Berra  (o-ros'ko  e  bSr'ra),  Manuel.     Mexican  historian 1816 — 1881. 

Orsay,  d'  (dor-sa'),  Alfred  Guillaume  Gabriel,  Count.     Properly  Gillion 

Gaspard  Alfred.     French  gallant 1801—1852. 

Orsini  (or-see'nee).     Famous  Italian  family  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Orslni,  Felice.     Italian  who  attempted  to  assassinate  Napoleon  III 1819 — 1858. 

Orsted  or  Oersted  (iir'stSd).     See  Oersted. 

OrteUus  (or-tee'le-us)  or  Oertel  (or'tel),  Abraham.     Ger.  geographer ..  1527— 1598. 

Orton  (Or'ton),  James.     American  naturalist 1830 — 1877. 

Osbom  (Sz'burn),  Sherard.     British  admiral 1822—1875. 

Oscar  (os'kjr)  II.     King  of  Sweden  and  Norway 1829    . 

Osceola  (os-se-o'la).    (/nd.  As-se-he-ho'lar.)  Chief  of  the  Seminoles.  1804— 1838. 

Osgood  (8z'g6od),"Emma  Aline.     American  singer 1852    . 

Osgood,  Frances  Sargent,  born  Locke.     American  poetess 1811 — 1850. 

O'Shaughnessy  (o-shaw'ne-sT),  Arthur  WiUiam  Edgar.     British  poet 

and  naturalist * 1844 — 1881. 

O'Shaughnessy,  William  Brooke,  Sir.    Irish  electrician 1809 — 1889. 

O'Shea  (o-slia'),  John  Augustus.     Irish  soldier  and  author 1840    . 

08lander(o-ze-an'dgr),  Andreas.    Hosemann.    Ger.  Protestant  reformer.  1498 — 1552. 

Osman-Dlgma  (os-man'-dlg'ma).     Soudan  adventurer 1832    . 

Osslan  (Ssh'an).     Mythical  Celti"c  bard fl.  2d  or3d  c? 

Ossoll  (8s'o-fee),  Countess.     See  Fuller,  Sarah  Margaret. 

Ossory  (88'o-rT),  James  Butler,  Earl  of.     English  commander 1634 — 1680. 

Ostade,  van  (van  os'ta-dgh),  Adriaen  Janszoon.     Flemish  painter 1610 — 1685. 

Osterwald  (os'tgr-walf),  Jean  Fr^d^ric.     Swiss  Protestant  divine 1663 — 1747. 

Ostrovskl  (os-trov'skee),  Alexander  Nicolaievitch.    Russian  dramatist . .  1825 — 1886. 
Osuna  (o-soo'na),  Pedro  Tellez  y  Giron,  Duke  of.     Viceroy  of  Naples ...  1575 — 1624. 

Oswald  (8s'walt),  Felix  Leopold.     Belgian-American  writer 1845    . 

Otfrld  (off ret).     German  monk  and  metrical  writer fl.  9th  c. 

Othman  (Sth-man')  or  Osman  (83-man').     The  Conqueror.    Founder  of 

the  Ottoman  empire 1259—1326. 

Othman  Ibn  Affan  (Sth-man'  Ib'n  Sf'fau').     The  third  Moham.  caliph.  .574 —  656. 

Otho  (o'tho),  Marcus  Salvius.     Roman  emperor 32 —    69. 

Otho  I.     The  Great.     Emperor  of  Germany 912—  973. 

Otho  I.     Otto  Friedrich  Ludwig.     King  of  Greece 1815—1867. 

Otis  (o'tis),  James.     American  orator  and  patriot 1725 — 1783. 

Otterbeln  (5t'er-bin),  Philip  William.     German-American  founder  of  the 

Church  of  "the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 1726—1813. 

Ottley  (8t'lt),  William  Young.     English  writer  on  fine  arts 1771—1836. 

OtWay  (8t'wa),  Thomas.     English  dramatic  poet 1652 — 1685. 

Ondlnd  (oo'de'na'),  Eugene  Andr6.     French  sculptor  and  engraver 1810 — 1887. 

Oudlnot  (oo'de'no'),  Nicolas  Charles,  Due  de  Reggio.     French  marshal. 1767 — 1847. 

Ondry  (oo'dre'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  animal  painter 1686 — 17G5. 

Onseley  (ooz'lT),  Frederick  Arthur  Gore,  Sir.    Eng.  clerg.  and  musician.  1825 — 1889. 

Ousely,  William,  Viscount  Claramont.     British  orientalist 1767 — 1842. 

Ontram  (oo'tram),  James,  Sir.    English  general  in  India 1803 — 18C3. 

Ovando  (o-van'do),  Nicolas.     Spanish  governor  of  Hispaniola 1460 — 1518. 

Overall  (o'ver-awl),  William  Henry.     English  librarian  and  author 1829—1888. 

Overbeck  (o'ver-b6k),  Friedrich.     German  painter 1789—1809. 

Overbury   (o'ver-ber-i),  Thomas,  Sir.     English  poet  and   philosopher. 

Poisoned  by  the  Earl  of  Somerset 1581 — 1613. 

Overweg  (o'ver-wSo),  Adolf.     German  traveler  in  Africa 1822 — 1852. 

Ovid  (ov'id).    'Pub'lius  Ovid'ius  Na'so.     Roman  poet B.  c.  43 — A.  D.  17. 

Ovledo   y   Vald^S,  de  (da  o-ve-a'oo  e  val-Des'),  Gonzalo  Fernandez. 

Spanish  chronicler 1478 — 1557. 

Owen  (o'en),  Richard,  Sir.     English  anatomist  and  zoologist 1804 — 1892. 

Owen,  Robert.     British  social  reformer 1771 — 1858. 

Owen,  Robert  Dale.     Son  of  Robert.    American  author 1800 — 1877. 

Osenstiern   (oks'eu-steem'),  Sw.  Osenstjerna  (8ks'en-ster'na),  Axel, 

Count.     Swedish  statesman " 1583 — 1654. 

Ozanam  (o'za'noN'),  Antoine  Fr^d^ric.    French  scholar  and  author 1813 — 1853. 


P. 


Pacchlonl  (pak-kyo'nee),  Antonio.      Italian   anatomist.      [Glandulse 

Pacchioni.-\._ 1665—1726. 

Pacheco  (pa-cha'ko),  Francisco.     Spanish  painter,  and  writer  on  art... 1571 — 1654. 

PachomiUS  (pa-ko'me-us).  Saint.     Egyptian  founder  of  the  firsforgan- 

ized  monastic  community 292 —  348. 

Pacini  (pa^chee'nee),  Giovanni.     Sicilian  musical  composer 1796 — 1867. 

Paclnottl  (pa-che-not'tee),  Antonio.     Italian  physician 1841    . 

Pacloli  (pa-cho'lee),  Luca.     Luca  di  Borgo.     Italian  mathematician ...  1450  ?-1510  ? 

Packard  (pSk'ard),  Alpheus  Spring.     American  naturalist 1839    . 

Packer  (pak'ef),  Asa.     American  capitalist 1806 — 1879. 

Paddock  (pad'ok),  Benjamin  Henry.     Am.  Prot.  Episcopal  bishop 1828 — 1891. 


z 


a,e,i,o,  u,  long  ;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged ;  S,  e,  I,  0,  ^,  short;  a,  g,  i,  o,  obscure  (see  remark,  d.  1719) ;  far,  fall;  thgre,  term;  f8r,  food,  f66t;  fflrl;  ow  as  in  cow;  ch  as  in  chin; 
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Born.    Died. 

Padllla  (pa-Deel'yS),  Juan  Lopez.     Spanish  patriot 1490  ?-1522. 

Paer  (pa-Sr'),  Ferdinaudo.     Italian  musical  composer 1771 — 1839. 

Paez  (pa-Stli'),  Francisco.     Spanish  Jesuit  missionary  in  Africa 1564 — 1622? 

Paez,  Joee  Antoaio.     Venezuelan  revolutionary  commander 1780 — 1873. 

Pasan,  de  (dgh  pii'goN'),  Blaise  Francois,  Count.     Fr.  mil.  engineer 1604—1665. 

Paganinl  (pa-ga-nee'nee),  Nicolo.     Italian  violinist 1784 — 1840. 

Page  (paj),  William.     American  painter 1811—1885. 

Paget  (pSj'et),  Augustus  Berkeley,  Sir.     English  diplomatist 1823    . 

Paget,  James,  Sir.     English  surgeon  and  phyeioiogist 1814    . 

FaUIeron  (pii'yeh-roN'),  :^douard.     French  dramatist 1834    . 

Paillet  (pa'ya')^  Alphonse  Gabriel  Victor.     French  advocate 1796 — 1855. 

Pain  (pSN),  Olivier.     French  publicist 1845    . 

Paine  (pan),  John  Knowles.     American  musician , 1839    . 

Paine,  Martyn.     American  physician  and  medical  writer 1794 — 1877. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat.     Amer.  lav?yer.     Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  ludep 1731 — 1814. 

Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Jr.     So7i  of  preceding.    American  author 1773 — 1811. 

Pains,  Thomas.  American  political  and  deistical  writer,  born  in  Eng- 
land.    IRights  of  Man.    Age  of  Reason.'} 1737—1809. 

Paine,  Timothy  Otis.    American  New  Church  clergyman  and  author 1824    . 

PaislellO  (pl-ze-Sllo),  Giovanni.     Italian  musical  composer 1741 — 1816. 

Palxhans  (paks'anz ;  Fr.  pron.  pa'zBN'),  Henri  Joseph.    French  general 

and  inventor.     [Paixhans  guns.'] 1783 — 1854. 

Palon  (pii'zhoo'),  Augustin.     French  sculptor 1730 — 1809. 

Pakenham  (p5k'gn-am),  Edward  Michael,  Sir.    British  general  killed  at 

New  Orleans. . . ." 1778—1815. 

Palacky  (pa-lSts'kee),  Frantisek.     Bohemian  historian 1798—1876. 

PalatOX  (pSl'a-foks),  Sp.  Palalox  y  Melzl  (pa-la-fon'  e  mSl'the),  Jos6, 

Duke  of  Saragossa.     Spanish  patriot 1780 — 1847. 

Palestrina,  da  (da  pa-18s-tree'na),  Giov.  Pietro  Aloisio.    Ital.  composer.  1524 — 1594. 

Paley  (pa'lT),  Frederick  Apthorp.    English  classical  scholar 1815—1888. 

Paley,  William.     English  theologian  and  moralist 1743 — 1805. 

Palfrey   (pawl'frl),   John   Gorham.      American   divine  and    historian. 

[History  of  New  England.'] 1796—1881. 

Palgrave  (pawl'grav),  Francis,  Sir.     Cohen.    English  historian 1788 — 1861. 

Palgrave,  Francis  Turner.     Son  of  Francis.     English  art  critic 1824    . 

Palgrave,  William  Gifford.     English  author 1826—1888. 

Pallkao,  de  (deh  pa'Ie'ka'o'),  Charles  Guillaume  Marie  Apollinaire  An- 

toine  Cousin-Montauban,  Count.     French  general 1796 — 1878. 

Palisot,  de  (dgh  pa'le'zo'),  Ambroise  Marie  Frangois  Joseph  Beauvois. 

French  naturalist 1752—1820. 

PallSBy  (pa'le'se'),  Bernard.     French  potter  and  enameler 1510  ?-1590. 

Palladlo  (pal-la'de-o),  Andrea.    Italian  architect 1518 — 1580. 

Pallavlolno  (pal-la- ve-chee'no),  Pietro  Sf orza.     Italian  historian 1607 — 1667. 

Palleske  (pa-lSs'k§h),  ]6mile.     German  actor  and  poet 1823 — 1880. 

Palilser  (pSl'is-gr),  William,  Sir.     British  inventor 1830—1882. 

PaUna  (piil'raa),"Jacopo.     11  FeccAto  (The  Elder).     Italian  painter 1480 — 1528. 

Palma,  Jacopo.    The  Younger.  Orand-nephew  of  Jacopo.    Ital.  painter.  1544 — 1628. 

Palmblad  (palm'bliid),  Vilhelm  Fredrik.     Swedish  author 1788—1852. 

Palmer  (pam'er),  Edward  Henry.     English  Egyptologist 1840 — 1882. 

Palmer,  Erastus  Dow.     American  sculptor 1817    . 

Palmer,  John.     Projector  of  mail  coaches  in  England 1742—1818. 

Palmer,  Ray.     American  divine  and  hymnologist 1808 — 1887. 

Palmerston  (pam'er-ston),  Henry  John  Temple,  third  viscount.    Prime 

minister  of  England". 1784—1865. 

Palomino  de  Velasoo  (pa-io-mee'no  da  va-ias'ko)  or  Palomino  de 

Castro  y  Velasoo,  Acislo  Antonio.     Spanish  painter 1653 — 1726. 

Paludan-Mttller  (pa'166-dan-miil'er),  Friedrich.    Danish  poet 1809 — 1877. 

PamphllUS  (pam'fl-lus).  Saint.    Syrian  Christian  martyr 240?-  309. 

Panas  (pa'niis),  Pauaghiotis.     Greek  poet  and  publicist 1833    . 

Panckoucke  (pSN'kook'),  Charles  Joseph.     French  editor 1736—1799. 

Paninl  (pa-uee'nce).     Sanskrit  philologist  and  grammarian fl.  4th  c.  ?  B.  c. 

Panlzzl  (pa-neet'see),  Antony,  Sir.   Ital.  librarian  of  the  British  Museum  1797 — 1879. 

PaoU,  di  (de  pow'lee),  Pasquale.    Corsican  patriot 1726 — 1807. 

Pape-Carpantier  (pap'-kar'p5N'te-a'),  Marie.   Fr.  pedagogue  and  writer  1815 — 1878. 

Paplllon  (pii'pe'yiN'),  Fernand.     French  physiologist 1847 — 1873. 

Papin  (pajyin  ;  .fV.  pa'paN'),  Denis.   Fr.  physicist.    [Papin's  digester.].  Wil — 1714. 

Paplneau  (pa'pe'ny),  Louis  Joseph.     Canadian  politician 1789—1871. 

Paponot  (pa'po'no'),  Felix  Nicolas  Gilbert.     French  architect 1835    . 

Pappenheim,  von  (fon  pap'gn-him),  Gottfried  Heinrich,  Count.  Ger- 
man general 1594 — 1632. 

Paracelsus  (pSr'a-sSl'sus),  Aureolus  Theophrastus  Bombastus.  Real 
name,  Philipp  Theophrast  von  Hohenheim.  Swiss  alchemist  and 
physician 1493 — 1541. 

Pardee  (par'de),  Ario.    Am.  engineer.   Benefactor  of  Lafayette  College .  1810    . 

PardO  (piir'do),  Manuel.     President  of  Peru 1834—1878. 

Pardee  (piir'do),  Julia.     English  authoress 1806 — 1862. 

Par6  (pa'ra' ;  Anglicized  pSr'e),  Ambroise.    The  Father  of  Fr.  surgery .  .\5(iQ — 1590. 

Faredes  y  Arrillaga  (pa-ra'dSa  e  ar-el-ya'ga),  Mariano,  General.  Pres- 
ident of  Mexico 1797—1849. 

Pareja,  de  (da  pa-ra'Hii),  Juan.     Spanish  artist 1606 — 1670. 

Parepa-Rosa  (pS-rgp'a-ro'za).    See  RosA,  Euphrosyne  Parepa. 

Paris  (pa/re'),  Alexis  Paulin."  French  author 1800—1881. 

Paris,  Gaston  Bruno  Paulin.    French  scholar 1839    . 

Paris  (par'is),  John  Ayrton.     English  physician  and  chemist 1785 — 1856. 

Paris,  de  (deh  piCre'),  Louis  Philippe  d'Orl^ans,  Comte.    French  prince. 

Grandson  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  head  of  the  OrMans  fainUy . .  .1838 — 1894. 

Park,  Edwards  Amasa.     American  theologian 1808    . 

Park,  Mungo.     Scottish  explorer  in  Africa 1771 — 1806. 

Parke  (park),  John  Grubb.     American  soldier 1827    . 

Parker  (par'kerl,  Hyde,  Sir.     British  admiral 1739—1807. 

Parker,  Joel.  "American  jurist 1795 — 1875. 

Parker,  Matthew.     Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     IBishops'  Bible.] 1504 — 1575. 

Parker,  Peter,  Sir.     British  admiral 1716—1811. 

Parker,  Theodore.     American  theologian  and  scholar 1810 — 1860. 

Parker,  William,  Sir.     English  admiral  and  statesman 1781 — 1866. 

Parkman  (park'man),  Francis.     American  historian 1823 — 1893. 

Parmentler  (par'moN'te-a'),  Jehan.    Fr.  navigator.  Explorer  of  Ind.  sea. 1494 — 1530. 

Parmlgiano,  II  (el  par-me-ja'no).     See  Mazzuola. 

Pamell  (par'nel),  Charles  Stewart.     Irish  statesman 1846 — 1891. 

Parnell,  Thomas.    British  poet 1679—1718. 

Paray,  de  (deh  par'ne'),  Evariste  D6sir6  de  Forges,  Chevalier.   Fr.  poet .  1753—1814. 

Parr,  Samuel"     English  critic  and  scholar 1747 — 1825. 

Parr,  Thomas.    Old  Parr.     English  centenarian 1483 — 1635. 

ParrliaslUS  (par-ra'shT-us).     Greek  painter fl.  B.  c.  400. 

Parrish  (par'ish),  Joseph.     American  physician  and  medical  writer 1779—1840. 

Parrott  (pSr'ot),  Robert  Parker.    American  inventor.    \_Parroit  guns.] .  .1804— 1877. 

Parry  (pSr'I)',  William  Edward,  Sir.     English  arctic  navigator 1790—1855. 

Parsons  (piir'eonz),  Robert.     English  Jesuit  theologian  (by  conversion). 154G— 1610. 

Parsons,  Theophilus.    American  jurist 1750—1813. 

Parsons,  Theophilus.    Son  of  preceding.    American  jurist  and  writer.  .1797 — 1882. 

Parsons,  Thomas  William.    American  poet 1819—1892. 


Born.    Died. 

Parton  (par'ton),  James.     American  biographer 1822 — 1891. 

Parton,  Sara  Payson  Willis.    Fanny  Fern.    Wife  of  Jos.  Am.  authoress.  1811 — 1872. 

Parnta  (pa-roo'ta),  Paolo.    Italian  historian 1540 — 1598. 

Pascal  (pSs'kal ;  Fr.  pron.  pas'kiil'),  Blaise.     Fr.  philos.  and  math 1623 — 1662. 

Pascal,  Jean  Antoine  Hippolyte  Ernest.     French  administrator 1828 — 1888. 

Pasdeloup  (pa'deh-looO,  Jules  fitienne.     French  musician 1819—1887. 

Paskevltch  (piis-kSh'vich),  Ivan  Feodorovitch,  Prince  of  Warsaw.   Rus- 
sian general 1782—1856. 

Pasquler  (p'as'ke-a'),  fitienne.     French  advocate  and  historian 1529 — 1615. 

Pasquler,  de  (dgh  pas'ke-a'),  fitienne  Denis,  Due.  French  statesman ..  1767 — 1802. 
Pass  or  Passei^  van  de  (van  deh  pass),  Crispin.     Dutch  designer  and 

engraver .". 1560?-1635  ? 

Passaglia  (pas-sal'yri).  Carlo.     Italian  theologian ..1812    . 

Passavant  (pii/sii'vSN'),  Johann  David.     German  art  historian 1787 — 1861. 

Passow  (pas'o),  Franz  Ludwig  Karl  Friedrich.     German  philologist 1786 — 1833. 

Pasteur  (pas'tnr'),  Louis.     French  chemist 1822—1895. 

Pater  (pa'tgr),  Walter  Horatio.     English  writer  and  critic 1839 — 1894. 

Paterson  (p5t'er-son),  William.     Founder  of  the  Bank  of  England 1658—1719. 

Patkul  (pa,t'kSei),"Johann  Reinhold.     Livonian  patriot 1668?-1707. 

Patmore  (pSt'mor),  Coventry  Kearsey  Dighton.     English  poet 1823—1896. 

Paton  (pSt'on),  Joseph  Noel,  Sir.     British  painter 1821    . 

Patrick  (paf'rTk),  Saint.    Apostle  and  patron  saint  of  Ireland 373 —  463. 

Patti  (pat'ee),  Adelina  Maria  Clorinda,  Marquise  de  Caux.     Operatic 

singer,  born  in  Madrid 1843    . 

Pattlson  (pSt'T-son),  Dorothy  Wyndlow.    Sister  Dora.    English  nurse.  1832— 1878. 

Pattlson,  Mark.  "  English  author 1813—1884. 

Patten  (pSt'on),  Francis  Landly.    American  educator 1843    . 

Patton,  Jacob  Harris.     American  author 1812    . 

Paul  (pawl).  Saint.    Saul.    Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 10?-    65' 

Paul  I.,  Petrovitch.     Emperor  of  Russia.     Assassinated 1754—1801. 

Paul  ni.     Alessandro  Farnese.     Pope 1468—1549. 

Paul  IV.     Giovanni  Pietro  Caraffa.     Pope 1476—1569. 

Paul  V.     Camillo  Borghese.     Pope 1552—1621. 

Paul,  Vincent  de  (vSn'sSn'  deh  pol').    See  Vincent  de  Pacl. 

Paul  Veronese  (va-ro-na'za)".    See  Cagliahi,  Paolo. 

Paula,  Saint  Francis  of.     See  Feancis  de  Paula. 

Paulding  (pawl'ding),  Hiram.    Son  of  John.    American  rear  admiral..  1797 — 1878. 

Paulding,  James  Kirke.     American  author  and  politician 1779 — 1860. 

Paulding,  John.     One  of  the  captors  of  Major  Andr6 1758—1818. 

Paull  (pow'lee),  Georg  Reinhold.     German  historian 1823 — 1882. 

PaulUB  (pow'loos),  Heinrich  Eberhard  Gottlob.    German  theologian 1761—1851. 

PaulUB  (pawlus),  Lucius  .aSmilius.    Macedonicus.     Roman  general. B.  c.  228 —  160. 

PansanlUS  (paw-sa'ni-us).     Greek  traveler. .    fl.  2d  c. 

Pauthler  (po'te-a'),  Jean  Pierre  Guillaume.     French  Chinese  scholar. .  .1801— 1873. 

Pauw,  van  (van  pow),  Cornells.     Dutch  scholar 1739—1799. 

Pauwels  (pow'gls) ,  Ferdinand.     Belgian  painter 1880    . 

Paxton  (paks'tgn),  Joseph,  Sir.     English  architect  and  horticulturist. .  .1801 — 1865. 

Payen  (pa'ySN'),  Auselme.     French  chemist 1795 — 1871. 

Payer  (pi'gr),  Julius.     Austrian  explorer 1842 — 1883. 

Payn  (pan^,  James.     English  novelist 1830    . 

Payne  (pan),  John  Howard.  Amer.  dramatist.  IHome,  Sweet  ITame.]. 1192 — 1852. 
Peabody  (pee'bod-I),  Andrew  Preston.  Amer.  theologian  and  author.  ..1811 — 1893. 
Peabody,  Elizabeth  Palmer.  American  teacher  and  philanthropist  ....1804 — 1894. 
Peabody,  George.     American  banker  in  London  and  philanthropist  ....1795—1869. 

Peacock  (pee'kok),  Thomas  Love.     English  poet  and  novelist 1785 — 1866. 

Peale  (peel),  Charles  Wilson.    American  painter  and  naturalist 1741 — 1827. 

Peale,  Rembrandt.     Son  of  Charles  W.    American  painter 1778 — 1860. 

Pearce  (peerss),  Zachary.     English  bishop  and  commentator 1690 — 1774. 

Pearson  (peer'son),  John.     Bishop  of  Chester.     English  theologian 1613 — 1686. 

Peccl  (pSt'chee)j  Gioachimo  (jo-a^kee'mo).    Pope  Leo  XIII 1810    . 

Peck  (pek),  John  Mason.     American  Baptist  divine  and  author 1789 — 1858. 

Pedro  (pee'dro  or  pa'dro)  (de  Alcintara)  I.  of  Brazil,  and  IV.  of  Portugal .  1798—1834. 
Pedro  (pee'dro  or  pa'dro)  (de  Alcantara)  II.    Son  of  preceding.    Last 

emperor  of  Brazil.     Deposed  1889 1826—1891. 

Pecquet  (pa'ka'),  Jean.     French  anatomist  and  discoverer 1622—1674. 

Peel  (peel),  Robert,  Baronet.     English  cotton  manufacturer 1750  -1830. 

Peel,  Robert,  Sir.     Son  of  preceding.     English  statesman 1788 — 1856. 

Peel,  Robert,  Baronet.  Son  of  preceding  Sir  Robert.   English  statesman  1822 — 1895, 

Peele  (peel),  George.    English  dramatist 1558?-1597! 

Pelrce  (peerss  or  ptirse),  Benjamin.    American  mathematician 1809 — 1880. 

Pelaglus  (pe-la'ji-us).    Founder  of  Pelagianism fl.  400. 

Pelham  (pSl'am),  Henry,  Sir.    English  statesman 1695?-1754. 

Pellssier  (pa'le'se-f),  Aimable  Jean  Jacques,  Due  de  Malakoff.   French 

marshal,  and  governor  general  of  Algeria 1794 — 1864. 

Pelletan  (pSl'tSN'),  Pierre  Clement  Eugene.     French  author 1813—1884. 

Pelletitr  (pSl'te-a'),  Bertrand.     French  chemist 1761—1797. 

Pelletler,  Pierre  Joseph.     Son  of  Bertrand.    Fr.  chemist.     [^»nt'»i«.].1788 — 1842. 

Pellico  (p51'lee-ko),  Silvio.     Italian  writer  and  patriot  1788—1854. 

PelllSBler  (pa'le'se-a'),  Pierre  Augustua.     French  professor  and  writer.  1819— 1894. 

Pelopidas  (pe-15p'i-das).     Theban  general B.  0. 364. 

Pelouze  (pgh-looz'),  fhfjophile  Jules.     French  chemist 1807—1867. 

Pendleton  "(pgn'd'l-tgn),  Edmund.     American  statesman 1721 — 1803. 

Penn,  William.    English  Quaker.    Founder  of  Pennsylvania 1644 — 1718. 

Pennant  (pen'ant),  Thomas.     English  naturalist  and  antiquary 1726 — 1798. 

Pennell  (pSn'ei),  Henry  Cholmondely.     English  scientist  and  author..  .1837    . 

Pepin  (pgp'in  fi^)-.  peh-p5N').   ieSre/ (The  Short).    King  of  the  Pranks.  714?- 768. 

Pepperell  (pgp'er-il)"  William,  Sir.     American  general 1696 — 1769. 

Pepusch  (pa'poSsh),  Johann  Christoph.    German  composer 1667 — 1762. 

Pepys  (pep'is  or  pgps),  Samuel.  Eng.  sec.  to  the  admiralty.  [Z)iarj/.].  1632— 1703. 
Perceval  (per'se-val),  Spencer.    Prime  minister  of  Eng.     Assassinated.  .1762 — 1812. 

Percier  (per'se-a'),"Charles.     French  architect 1764 — 1838. 

Perclval  (per'sT-val),  James  Gates.     American  poet  and  geologist 1796 — 1856. 

Percy  (per'al),  Henry,  Sir.     Hotsmir.     Slain  at  Shrewsbury 1364—1403. 

Percy,  Thomas.     Eng.  bishop.     iReliques  of  Ancient  Eng.  Poetry.] 1729-1811 

Perelra  (pSr-a'ra),  Jonathan.  English  physician.  \_Materia  Jt/edien.].  .1804 — 1853. 
Perelre  (peh-raf'),  Jacob  jfimile  (b.  1800— d.  1875)  and  Isaac  (b.  1806— 

d.  1880).     Fr.  financiers,  brothers  ;  founders  of  the  CriSdit  Mobiliar. 

Perez  (pa'rSth),  Antonio.     Spanish  statesman 1539 — 1611, 

Perez  Cpa'rgs),  JostS  Joaquin.     President  of  Chili 1801    - 

Perez  QaldOS  (pa'reth  gal'dos),  Benito.     Spanish  novelist 1846    - 

PergOlesi  (pgr-go-la'See),  Giovanni  Battista.     It.ilian  composer 1710 — 1T36, 

Pericles  (pgr'I-kleez).     Athenian  statesman B.  o.  495?-  429, 

Purler  (pa're-S'),  Casimir.     French  financier  and  statesman 1777 — 186^ 

P6rler  or  Oaaimir-Pdrler  (ka'ze'mer'-pa're-S'),  Auguste  Casimir  Victor 

Laurent.    Son  of  preceding.     French  statesman 1811 — 1876. 

Purler  (pa're-a'),  Paul  Pierre  Jean.     Casimir.     French  politician 1847    .. 

Perkins  (per'kinz),  Charles  Callahan.     American  art  critic 1823 — 1886. 

Perkins,  Elisha.     American  physician.     \_Metallic  tractors.] 1741 — 1791). 

Perkins,  George  Roberts.     American  mathematician 1812 — 1876. 

Perkins,  Jacob.     American  mechanician  and  inventor 1766 — 1 849. 

Perkins,  Justin.     American  mlssion&ry  in  Persia 1806 — 1869. 


e,  t,  0,  s^Uent;  a,  6,  u,  v  (see  p.  1719)  j  it  (see  p.  1718, 11  2) ;  g  as  in  get ;  th  as  in  thine ;  f,  fi,  6,  w,  a,  d,  e,  h,  k,  n,  r  (see  p.  1719). 
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Born.    Died. 
P^rouse,  La.    See  La  Pesouse,  de. 

Perrault  (pS'ro'),  Charles.    French  author 1628—1703, 

Peirault,  Claude.     Brother  of  Charles.    French  architect 1613—1688 

Perrens  (pa'roN'),  Fraugois  Tommy.     French  historian 1822    - 

Perrin  (pa'raN'),  Pierre.     Reputed  the  first  writer  of  French  operas 1620 — 1680, 

Perrone  (per-ro'ua),  Giovanni.     Italian  theologian 1794 — 1876, 

Perronet  (pa'ro'nf),  Jean  Rodolphe.     French  civil  engineer 1708 — 1794, 

PerrOt  (pa'ro'),  Georges.     French  archaeologist 1832    - 

Perry  (pSr'i),  Matthew  Calbraith.     Brother  of  Oliver  Hazard.    Amer- 
ican commodore 1794 — 1858, 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard.     American  commodore 1785 — 1819, 

Persigny,  de   (per-seen'yl ;  Fr.  pron.  deh   pBr'se'nye'),  Jean  Gilbert 

Victor  Fialin,  Due.     French  minister  of  state 1808 — 1872 

Persius  Flaccus  (per'shi-us  flSlt'us),  Aulas.     Roman  satirical  poet 34 —    62, 

Perthes  (pei'te,'*),  Friedrich  Christopli.     German  publisher 1772 — 1843. 

Perty  (pSr'te),  Joseph  Anton  Maximilian.     German  naturalist 1804 — 1884, 

Peruglno,  n  (el  pa-roo-jee'no).    True  name  Pietro  Vannucci  (van-noof- 

chee).     Italian  painter 1446 — 1523. 

Peruzzl  (pia-root'see),  Baldassare  da  Siena.     Italian  architect 1480 — 1536. 

Pesohel  (pa'shel),  Oskar  Ferdinand,     German  geographer 1826 — 1875. 

PestalOZZi  (pes-ta-lot'see),  Johann  Heinrich.     Swiss  educationist 1746 — 1827 

Petau  (peh-to' or  p'to),  Denis.    {Lat.  Peta'vlUS.)    French  chronologist.  1583 — 1651 

Pe'ter  I.^  Alexeie vitch.     The  Great.     Czar  of  Russia 1672—1725 

Peter  the  Hermit.     Preacher  of  the  first  crusade 1050  ?-1115, 

Peter  War'tyr  or  Vermlgll  (v6r-mee'lyee),  Pietro.     Italian  theologian .  1500 — 1562. 
Peterborough  (pee'ter-bur-o),  Cliarles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of.     Brit.  gen. ..  1662— 1735. 

Petermann  (pa'ter-raan),  August  Heinrich.     German  geographer 1822 — 1878. 

Petermann,  Julius  Heinrich.     German  orientalist 1806 — 1876, 

Peters  (pa'terss),  Christian  Friedrich  August.     German  astronomer 1806 — 1880, 

Peters  (pee'terz),  Christian  Henry  Frederick.     Ger.-Am.  astronomer.  ..1813 — 1890 

Peters,  Hugh.     English  preaclier  and  pohtician 1599 — 1660, 

Peters  (pa'terss),  Wilhelm  Karl  Hartwig.     Ger.  naturalist  and  traveler. 1815 — 1883, 

Peters,  Wilhelm  Karl  Ludwig.     German  zoologist 1815—1884 

Petersen  (pa'ter-sen),  Niels  Matthias.     Danish  philologist  and  historian  1791 — 1862 

Petlgru  (pSt'i-groo),  James  Louis.     American  lawyer 1789-1863 

Potion  (pa'te-oN'),  Alexandre.    First  president  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti  1770—1818 

Potion  de  Vllleneuve  (pS'te-oN'  deh  vel'ncv'),  Ji^rome.     Fr.  rev 1753 — 1794 

Petit  (peh-tee'  or  p'tee'),  Jean  Louisf    French  surgeon 1674 — 1750 

PeUtOt  (peh'te'to'  or  p'te'to'),  Jean.     Genevese  enamel  painter 1607 — 1691 

Petoll  (pSh'to-fee),  Sandor.    Hungarian  patriot  and  lyric  poet 1822 — 1849 

Petrarch (pee'trark).  (Itul.  Petrarca(pa-trar'ka),  Francesco.)  Ital.  poet  1304—1374 

Petri  (pa'tree),  Bemhard.     German  agricultural  writer 1767 — 1854 

Petrle  (pee'tree),  George.     Irish  archaeologist 1789 — 1866 

Petrie,  W.  M.  Flinders.     English  Egyptologist 1853    

Pettie  (p6t'i),  John.     Scotch  painter 1839—1893, 

Petty  (pSt'i),  William,  Sir.     English  political  economist 1623—1687, 

Peucer  (poi'tser),  Kaspar.     German  physician  and  mathematician 1525 — 1602, 

Peurbach  (poir'baK),  Johann.     German  astronomer 1423 — 1461, 

Feutlnger  (poi'ting-er),  Konrad.     German  antiquarian  author.     Tabula 

Peutingeriana. .'. 1465 — 1547, 

Peyer  (pi'er),  Johann  Konrad.     Swiss  anatomist.     IPeyer's  glands.'] ..  .1^3 — 1712, 
Peyronnet,  de  (deh  pa'ro'na'),  Charles  Ignace,  Comte.     Fr.  statesman .  1778— 1854, 

Pfalf  (pfaf),  Christoph  Matthaus.     German  Protestant  theologian 1686 — 1760, 

Pfeifler  (pflf'er),  Ida,  Madame.     German  traveler 1797—1858, 

Phelps  (fSlps),  Almira  Hart  Lincoln.     American  teacher 1793—1884 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart.     American  authoress.     [TAe  Sunny  Side.] . .  .1815 — 1852, 
Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart.    3Irs.  Herbert  D.  Ward.    Daughter  of  pre- 
ceding.   American  authoress.     \The  Gates  Ajar.] 1844    - 

Phelps,  John  Wolcott.     American  soldier 1813—1885. 

Phidias  (fid'i-as).     Famous  Greek  sculptor B.  c.  500 ?-  432 

PhUarete  (f e-la-rSt'),  BasU  Drozdoff.    Russian  prelate 1782—1867 

Philip  (f  Il'ip).    King  Philip.    Pometacom.    Indian  chief  of  New  Eng- 
land.   Sachem  of  Pokanoket.     \_King  Philip's  War.] 1676, 

Philip  Nerl,  Saint.     See  Nebi,  de'. 

Philip  n.     King  of  Macodon B.  c.  382—  336, 

Philip  II.  or  Philip   Augustus,  French  form  Philippe  (fe'leep')- 

King  of  France 1165—1223, 

Philip  IV.     The  Fair.    King  of  France 1268—1314 

Philip  VI.,  of  Valois.    King  of  France 1293—1350. 

Philip  n.    King  of  Spain 1527—1598 

Philip  IV.    King  of  Spain 1605—1665, 

Philip  V.    First  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.    King  of  Spain 1683—1746, 

Philip  the  Bold.     Duke  of  Burgundy 1342—1404, 

Philip  the  Good.    Duke  of  Burgundy 1396—1467, 

PhUippoteauiE  (fe'le'po'to'),  F(§lix  Emmanuel  Henri.    French  painter..  1815    - 

PhillppoteaUK,  Paul.     French  painter 1846    - 

PhillppoTlch  (fe-le'po-veK),  Joseph,  Baron  de  Philippsberg.    Austrian 

general 1818—1889, 

Philips  (fil'ips),  Ambrose.    English  poet  and  dramatist 1671 — 1749, 

PhlUimore  (fll'I-mor),  John  George.     English  jurist 1809 — 1865, 

PhUlimore,  Robert  Joseph,  Baronet.     Brother  of  J.  G.     English  jurist.  1810— 1885, 

Phillips  (fil'ips),  Adelaide.     American  singer,  bom  in  England 1833—1882, 

Phillips,  John.    American  merchant  and  philanthropist.    Founder  of 

PUllips  Academy  at  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 1719 — 1795. 

Phillips,  John.    British  geologist 1800—1874, 

Phillips,  Lawrence  Bamett.     English  horologist  and  painter 1842    - 

Phillips,  Samuel,  Jr.    Nephew  of  J.  Phillips  of  Exeter.    American 

statesman.    Organized  PhiUips  Academy  at  Andover,  Massachusetts  1751 — 1802, 

PhUllps,  Wendell.     American  orator  and  reformer 1811 — 1884, 

Phillips,  William.     English  mineralogist  and  geologist 1773—1828 

Phllopcemen  (fil-o-pee'men).    Greek  general  and  statesman B.  c.  252?-  183, 

Phlps  or  Phlpps  (f  ips),  William,  Sir.     Governor  of  Massachusetts 1651—1695, 

Phoclon  (fo'shi-on).     Athenian  statesman  and  general B.  c.  402 —  317 

PhOtlUS  (fo'shi-us).    Patriarch  of  Constantinople.     \_Greek  schism.] 816—  891 

Physlck  (fiz'ik),  Philip  Syng.     American  physician  and  surgeon 1768—1837, 

Piatt  (pi'at),  John  James.     American  poet 1835    

Plazzi  (pe-at'see),  Giuseppe.    Italian  astronomer 1746 — 1826, 

Pic  (pek),  XHysse.     French  journalist 1820    . 

Picard,  Jean.     French  astronomer 1620—1682, 

Picard  (pe'kar'),  Jean  Germain.     French  author 1836    - 

Picard,  Louis  Frangois.     French  dramatist 1769—1828 

Picard,  Louis  Joseph  Ernest.     French  statesman 1821—1877, 

Picclni  or  Piccliml  (pet-chee'nee),  Nicolo.     Neapolitan  composer 1728 — 1800, 

Plccolomlni  (pTk-ko-lo'me-nee),  Alessandro.     Ital.  prelate  and  philos. .  .1508 — 1578, 

Piccolomlnl,  Ottavio.     Austrian  general  of  Italian  origin 1599 — 1656 

Plchegru  (pesh'grii'),  Charles.     French  general 1761—1804, 

Pichler  (piKler),  Aloys.     German  author 1833—1874. 

Fichler,  von  (ion  piKler),  Karoline,  bom  von  Greiner.     Ger.  novelist ..  1769 — 1843, 

Pickens  (pik'enz),  Andrew.     American  Revolutionary  general 1739 — 1817, 

Pickering  (pTk'er-ing),  John.     Son  of  Timothy.     Amer.  philologist  and 

jurist.  IGreek  and  English  Lexicon.  Vocabulary  of  Americanisms,]  1777 — ^1846, 


Born.    Died. 

Pickering  (pTk'er-ing),  Timothy.     American  Revolutionary  statesman.  .1745 — 1829. 

PlckersglU  (pTk'erz-gll),  Frederick  Richard.     Eng.  historical  painter..  1820    . 

Pico  della  MirandOla  (pee'ko  del'la  me-rau'do-la).     See  Mirandola. 

Picot  (pe'ko'),  Auguste  fimile.     French  philologist  and  bibliographer. .  .1844    . 

Plcot,  Michel  Joseph  Pierre     French  writer 1770—1841. 

Pictet  (pek'ta'),  Frangois  Jules.     Swiss  naturalist 1792 — 1872. 

PictOU  (pik-too'),  James  Allauson,  Sir.  Eng.  archaeologist  and  philologist.  1806 — 1888. 

Pierce  (peerss  or  pflrss),  Edward  Lillie.     American  author 1829    . 

Pierce,  Franklin.     Fourteenth  president  of  the  United  States 1804 — 1869. 

Pierer  (pee'rer),  Heinrich  August.     German  publisher 1794 — 1850. 

Pierpont  (peer'pont),  John.     American  poet 1785 — 1866. 

Pierron  (pe-a'roN'),  Pierre  Alexis.     French  Hellenist 1814—1878. 

Pierson  (peer'sou),  Abraham.  Amer.  divine.  First  pres.  of  Yale  College  1641 — 1707. 

Pigault-Lebrun  (pe'go'-leh-bruN'),  Charles  Antoine  Guillaume.  Origi- 
nally Pf'j/uuW  de  r^pinoy  (deh  IS'pe'nwa').     French  novelist 1753—1835. 

Pignotti  (pen-yot'tee),  Lorenzo.     Italian  poet  and  historian 1739 — 1812. 

Pljnaker  (pi'na-kgr)  or  Pynaker,  Adam.     Dutch  landscape  painter 1621—1673. 

Pike  (pik),  Albert.     American  poet 1809—1891. 

Pike,  Zebulon  Montgomery.    American  brigadier  general  and  explorer . .  1779 — 1813. 

PUatre  de  Rozler  (pe'liitr'  deh  ro'ze-a'),  Jean  Fraugois.     Fr.  aeronaut.  1750—1785. 

Plllans  (pll'anz),  James.    Prof,  at  Edinburgh  Univ.     Educationist 1778—1864. 

Pilling  (pTl'ing),  James  Constantino.     American  philologist 1846 — 1895. 

Plllsbury  (pTlz'ber-i),  Parker.     American  reformer 1809    . 

PllOty,  von  (fon  peelo-te),  Karl  Theodor.    German  painter 1826—1886. 

Pllpay  (pll'pi)  or  Bldpay  (bid'pl).     Hindoo  fabulist unknown. 

Pinait  (pe'nar'),  Louis  Alphonse.     French  linguist  and  explorer 1852    . 

Plnckney  (pTnk'uI ),  Charles.     American  statesman 1758—1824. 

Plnckney,  Charles  Coteeworth.     Amer.  Revol.  ofBcer  and  statesman. .  .1740 — 1825. 

Plnckney,  Thomas.     Brother  of  C.  C.     Amer.  gen.  and  diplomatist 1750—1828. 

Pindar  (pin'dar).     Greek  lyric  poet B.  c.  522—  442. 

Plndemonte  (pin-da-mon'tS),  Ippolito.     Italian  poet 1753—1828. 

Plnel  (pe'nel'),  Philippe.     French  physician  for  the  insane 1745 — 1826. 

Pinelll  (pe-ngl'lee),  Bartolommeo.     Painter  and  etcher  at  Rome .1790 — 1835. 

Plnelli,  Luigi  Pompeo.     Italian  poet 1840    . 

Plng^^  (pSN'gra'),  Alexandre  Gui.     French  astronomer 1711—1796. 

Plnkerton  (pi nk'er-ton),  John.     Scottish  author 1758—1826. 

Plnkney  (pTnk'nT),  William.     Amer.  lawyer,  orator,  and  diplomatist. .  .1704 — 1822. 

Pinto  (peeu'to),  Alexandre  Alberto  da  Rocha  Serpa.  Italian  geograph- 
ical writer  and  soldier 1846    . 

Pinto,  Fernao  Mendez.     Portuguese  author  of  travels 1509 — 1582. 

Plnzon  (pen-thon'),  Martin  Alonso.     Spanish  navigator  with  Columbus.  1441 — 1493. 

Plnzon,  Vicente  Yaiiez.    Spanish  navigator  with  Columbus.    Discovered 

Brazil  and  Yucatan 1460  ?-1524? 

Piombo   del    (d61    pe-om'bo),   Sebastiano.     Called   Luciano.     Italian 

painter 1485—1547. 

Piozzi  (pe-ot'see  or  pe-5z'i),  Mrs.    Maiden  name  Hester  Lynch  Salus- 

bury.    Mrs.  Thrale.     English  authoress.     Friend  of  Dr.  Johnson. .  .1739 — 1821. 

Plranesi  (pe-ra-na'6ee),  Giambattista.     Italian  engraver 1720 — 1778. 

Plron  (pe'roN'),  Alexis.     French  dramatist  and  poet 1689 — 1773. 

Plsano  (pe-feii'no),  Nicola.     Italian  sculptor 1226 — 1273. 

PlsiStratUS  (pi-sls'tra-tus).     Athenian  ruler  or  tyrant B.  c.  612 —  527. 

Pltcaim  (pTt'kSrn),  Major  John.     Eng.  officer  killed  at  Bunker  Hill 1740 ?-1775. 

Plthou  (pe'too'),  Pierre.    French  j  urist  and  author 1539—1596. 

Pitman  (ptt'man),  Benn.     Eng.  phonog.  and  educationist  in  America..  1822    . 

Pitman,  Isaac,  Sir,  Bro.  of  Benn.     English  inventor  of  phonography..  .1813—1897. 

Pltra  (pe'tra'),  Jean  Baptiste.   French  cardinal  and  monk 1812 — 1889. 

Pitt,  William,  first  earl  of  Chatham.    The  Great  Commoner.    English 

statesman 1708—1778. 

Pitt,  WQliam.    Son  of  preceding.    English  statesman  and  orator 1759 — 1806. 

Plus  (pi'us),  Ital.  Plo  (pee'o),  I.    Saint.    Pope 90?-  157. 

Plusn.    Eneo  Sylvio  Piccolomini 1405—1464. 

Pius  rV.    Gianangelo  de'  Medici 1499—1566. 

Pius  v..  Saint.    Michele  GhisUeri 1504—1572. 

Pius  VI.     Gianangelo  Braschi 1717—1799. 

Plus  VII.    Gregorio  Barnaba  Luigi  Chiaramonti 1742—1823. 

Plus  IX.     Giovanni  Maria  Mastai-Ferretti 1792—1878. 

PI  y  Margall  (pee  e  mar'gal),  Francisco.    Spanish  politician 1824    . 

Plzarro  (pe-z5r'ro  ;  Span,  pe-thar'ro),  Francisco.    Conqueror  of  Peru.. 1496 — 1541. 

Pizzl  (peet'see  or  pit'see),  Italo.    Italian  orientalist 1849    . 

Planch6  (pl6N-sha'),  James  Rohinson.    English  dramatist 1796 — 1880. 

Planche  (pl5Nsh),  Jean  Baptiste  Gustave.    French  critic 1808—1857. 

Planck  (plank),  Gottlieb  Jakob.    German  theologian 1751 — 1833. 

Plantagenet  (pl5n-t5j'e-net).  A  dynasty  of  English  kings  founded  by 
Henry  11.  (1154),  and  ending  with  Richard  III.  (1485). 

Platel  (pla'tSl'),  F^lix,  Baron.   French  writer 1833—1888. 

Plato  (pla'to).    Greek  philosopher B.  c.  429 —  347. 

Platoff  (pla'tof),  Matvei  Ivanovitch,  Count.    Hetman  of  the  Cossacks.  .1757 — 1818. 

PlaUtUB  (plaw'tus),  Marcus  Accius  or  Attius.    Roman  dramatist. .  .B.  c.  254 —  184. 

Playfalr  (pla'fSr),  John.    Scottish  mathematician  and  physicist 1748 — 1819. 

Playlalr,  Lyon,  Sir.     English  chemist 1819    . 

Pleasonton  (plSz'on-tgn),  Alfred.    American  general 1824    . 

Pleasonton,  Augustus"  James.    American  soldier 1808 — 1894. 

Pleyel  (pli'el),  Ignaz.    German  musical  composer 1757 — 1831. 

Pliny  (plin'i)  (or  Ca'ius  Plin'ius  Secun'dus).  The  Elder.  Roman  nat- 
uralist and  author 23 —    79. 

Pliny  {or  Ca'ius  Plin'ius  Caecil'ius  Secun'dus).     The  Younger.    Nephew 

of  preceding.     Latin  author  and  orator 62  ?-  110. 

PlOtUlUB  (plo-ti'nus).     An  Egyptian  Neoplatonic  philosopher 206?-  270? 

PlOWden  (plow'den),  Edmund.    English  judge  and  law  writer 1518?-1585. 

Plnche  (pliish),  Noel  Antoine,  Abbe.    French  naturalist  and  author 1688—1761. 

Plucker  (ploo'ker),  Jules.    German  mathematician  and  physician 1801 — 1868. 

Plumler  (plii'me-a'),  Charles.    French  botanist 1646 — 1706. 

Plnmptre(pliimp'tre),  Edward  Hayes.  English  clergyman  and  professor.  1821 — 1891. 

Plutarch  (plu'tark).    Greek  biographer  and  moralist 50 —  120? 

Pocahontas  (po-ka-hSn'tas).    Daughter  of  the  Indian  chief  Powhatan..  1595 ?-1617. 

Poccettl  (pot-ch5t'tee).    'Called  Bernardino  Barbatelli.     Ital.  painter..  1542 ?-1612. 

Pocock  (po'kok),  Edward.    English  Arabic  and  Hebrew  scholar 1604 — 1691. 

Podlebrad  (pod-y5h'brad),  George.     See  Geoege  Podiebrad. 

Poe  (po),  Edgar  Allan.    American  poet 1809—1849. 

Poerio  (po-a're-o),  Carlo,  Baron.    Neapolitan  statesman 1803 — 1867. 

Poggendorff  (pog'en-dorf),  Johann  Christian.     Ger.  natural  philos 1796 — 1877. 

Pogglo  Bracclol&ll  (poj'o  brat-cho-lee'nee),  Giovanni  Francesco.  Ital- 
ian philologist,  scholar,  and  historian 1380 — 1459. 

Poindexter  (poin'd5ks-ter),  George.    American  lawyer  and  politician. .  .1779 — 1853. 

Poinsett  (poin'set),  JoelRoberts.    American  statesman 1779 — 1851. 

Polrson  (pwar'soN'),  Auguste  Simon  Jean  Chrysostome.     Fr.  historian.  1795 — 1871. 

Polsson  (pwifsoN'),  Simeon  Denis.    French  mathematician 1781 — 1840. 

PolSSOnnler    Desperriferes   (pwa'so'ne-a'  da'pa're'Sr'),   Pierre  Isaac. 

French  chemist  and  physician 1720 — 1798. 

Poltevin  (pwafvSN'),  Auguste.    French  sculptor 1818—1873. 

Poltevln,  Prosper.    JFrench  writer  and  lexicographer 1810 — 1884. 


a,e,i,o,  u,  long;  t,e,  6,  less  prolonged ;  3,6,1,  8,  Q,  sAort/a,  f^i,  q,obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  fall;  thgre,  term;  fSr,  food,  foot;  fflrl;  o  w  as  in  coic/ ch  as  in  cAire/ 
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Born.     Died. 

Pole (pol),  Reginald.    English  cardinal,  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury. .  1500—1558. 

Polejaev  (po-le-ya'ev),  Alexander  Petroviteh.    Russian  poet 1810—1838. 

Polevoi  (po-lSh-voi'),  Nikolai  Alexievitcli.    Russian  author 1796—1846. 

Poll  (po'lee),  Giuseppe  Saverio.    Italian  naturalist  and  physiologist 1746 — 1825. 

Pollgnao,  de  (deh  po'len'ySk'),  Jules  Auguste  Armand  Marie,  Prince. 

French  minister  of  Charles  X 1780—1847. 

PoUgnac,  de,  Melchior.    French  cardinal  and  diplomatist 16G1— 1742. 

Polltlan  (po-lish'i-an),  Angelus,  or  Pollziano  (po-le-tse-a'no),  Angelo. 

Itahan  classical  scholar  and  poet.     \OrJeo.'\ 1454 — 1494. 

Polk  (pok),  James  Knox.    Eleventh  president  of  the  United  States 1795—1849. 

Polk,  Leonidas.    Bishop  and  Confederate  general 1806—1864. 

Polko  (pol'ko),  Elise.    Germai>  author 1823    . 

PbllnltZ,  von  (fon  pol'nTts),  Karl  Ludwig,  Baron.    Ger.  memoirist 1692—1775. 

Pollock  (pSl'ok),  Frederick.    Euglish  writer  on  jurisprudence 1845 — 1889. 

Pollock,  George,  Sir.    British  field  marslial 1786— 1872. 

Pollock,  Walter  Herries.    English  historical  writer 1850    . 

PollOk  (pSl'ok),  Robert.    Scottish  poet.    {The  Course  of  Time.'] 1798—1827. 

Polo  (po'lo),  Marco.     Venetian  traveler 1236  ?-1324  ? 

Polyblus  (po-lib'i-us).    Greek  historian B.  c.  210—  128. 

Polycarp  (pol'i-karp).  Saint.    Bishop  of  Smyrna  and  martyr 80?-  166. 

PolycletUS  (pol-i-klee'tus).     Greek  sculptor  and  architect fl.  430  b.  c. 

PolygrnotUS  (pol-ig-no'tus).     The  Homer  oj painting.    Greek  painter.  B.C.  480?-430? 

Pombal,  de  (dfi  pom-bal'),  Sebastiao  Jose  de  Carvalho  e  Melho,  Mar- 
quis.    The  Portuguese  Richelieu.    Portuguese  statesman 1699—1782. 

Pompadour,  de  (deh  poN'pS/door'),  Jeanne  Antoinette  Poisson,  Mar- 
chioness.   Misi;res3  of  Louis  XV 1721—1764. 

Pompei  (poni-pa'ee),  Girolamo.    Italian  Hellenist  and  translator 1731 — 1788. 

Pom'pey.    Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus.    The  Great.     Roman  gen. .  .B.  c.  106 —    48. 

Pomroy  (piim'roi),  Rebecca  Rossignol.    American  nurse  in  the  war  of 

the  Rebellion 1817—1884. 

Ponce  (pon'tha),  Pedro.     Spanish  Benedictine.    First  teacher  of  deaf 

mutes 1520—1584. 

Ponce  de  Leon  (pon'tha  da  la-on' ;  Anglicized  ponss  de  lee'on),  Juan. 

Spanish  discoverer  of  Florida ". 1460 — 1521. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Luis.     See  Leon,  de. 

Poncelet  (poNss'la'),  Jean  Victor.    French  mathematician  and  engineer  1788 — 1867. 

Pond,  Enoch.    American  theologian  and  author 1791 — 1882. 

Pond,  John.     English  astronomer  royal 1767 — 1836. 

PonlatOWSkl  (po-ne-a-tQv'skee),  Jozef  Antoni.     Nephew  of  Stanislas 

Augustus.     Polish  prince,  and  marshal  of  France 1762 — 1813. 

PonlatOWSkl,  Stanislas  Augustus.     See  Stanislas  Augustus. 

Pons  (poN),  Jean  Louis.     French  astronomer 1761 — 1831. 

Ponsai'd  (poN'sar'),  Frangois.    French  dramatic  poet 1814^1867. 

Ponson  du  Terrall,   de   (deh  poN'son'  dii   tSr'rii'y'),   Pierre   Alexis, 

Viscount.     French  novelist 1829—1871. 

Pontano  (pou-ta'no),  Giov.  Gioviano.     Italian  statesman  and  author 1426 — 1503. 

Pontchartrain,   de   (deh  poN'shar'trSN'),   Louis    Ph^lypeaux,    Comte. 

French  minister  of  state 1643—1727. 

Ponte  da  (dii  pSn'ta),  Giovanni.   Ital.  architect.    [Bridge  of  the  Rialto.']  1512—1597. 

Pontlao  (p5n'tl-ak).     Chief  of  the  Ottawa  Indians 1720T-1709. 

Pontmaitln,  de  (deh  poN'mrr'tSN'),  Armand  Augustin  Joseph  Marie. 

French  critic  and  writer 1811—1890. 

Pontoppidan  (pon-top'I-dan),  Erik.     Danish  historian  and  antiquary. .  .1698 — 1764. 

Pontonno,  da  (dii  pon-tor'mo).    Jacopo  Carrucci.   Florentine  painter.  .1494 — 1558. 

Poole  (pool),  John.    English  dramatist 1787?-1872. 

Poole,  Paul  Falconer.     English  historical  painter 1810—1879. 

Poole,  Reginald  Stuart.     English  numismatist  and  Egyptologist 1832 — 1895. 

Poole,  Stanley  Lane.    English  numismatist 1854    . 

Poole,  WiUiam  Frederick.    American  librarian 1821 — 1894. 

Poore  (poor),  Benjamin  Perley.     American  journalist 1820 — 1887. 

Pope  (pop),  Alexander.    English  poet 1688 — 1744. 

Pope,  Franklin  Leonard.     American  electrical  engineer 1840    . 

Pope,  John.     American  naval  officer 1798 — 1876. 

Pope,  John.    American  general 1822—1892. 

Popham  (p5p'am),  John,  Sir.     English  judge 1531 — 1607. 

P'dpplg  (pop'io),  Eduard  Friedrich.     German  traveler  and  naturalist 1798 — 1868. 

Pordenone,  n  (el  por-da-no'na),  or  LlclniO  (le-chee'ne-o),  Giovanni  An- 
tonio.    Eegillo.     Italian  painter 1483 — 1539. 

Porphyry  (p6r'tT-ri).     Greek  philosopher  and  antichristian  writer 234 —  304. 

Porpora  (por'po-ra),  Nicolo.     Italian  composer 1688 — 1767. 

Porson  (pdr'sgn),  Richard.     English  Greek  scholar  and  critic 1759 — 1808. 

Porta,  della  (dSl'la  por'ta),  Giacomo.     Italian  architect  and  sculptor . . .  1535 — 1600. 

Porta,  della,  Giarabattista.     Italian  physicist.     {Camera  oiscura.] 1538 — 1615. 

Portaels  (por'talss),  Jean  Francois.     Belgian  painter 1818 — 1895. 

Portal  (por'tiil'),  Antoine,  Baron.     French  anatomist  and  physician. . .  .1742 — 1832. 

PortallS  (por'tEfless'),  Jean  iStienne  Marie.     Fr.  jurist  and  statesman . . .  1745—1807. 

PortallS,  Joseph  Marie,  Count.     Son  of  J.  E.  M.    French  statesman.  ..1778 — 1858. 

Porter  (por'ter),  David.    American  commodore 1780 — 1843. 

Porter,  David  Dixon.    Son  of  David.    American  admiral 1814 — 1891. 

Porter,  Fitz  John.     Nephew  of  Darid.     American  general 1822    . 

Porter,  Jane.     English  noveUst.     {Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.] 1776—1850. 

Porter,  Noah.     American  metaphysician.    President  of  YaH  College 1811 — 1892. 

Porter,  Thomas  Conrad.     American  botanist 1822    . 

Poms  (po'rus).    King  of  India B.  c. 317. 

Posada,  de  fda  po-sa'da),  Herrera  Jos^.    Spanish  politician 1815 — 1885. 

Posidonius  (pos-T-do'nT-us).    Greek  Stoic  philosoplier B.C.  136 —    51? 

Postel  (pos'til'),  Guillaume.     French  orientalist  and  visionary 1510 — 1581. 

Potemkin  (po-tSm'kln;  Buss.  pron.  pot-yom'kin),  Gregori  Alexandro- 

vitch.  Prince.     Russian  field  marshal,  and  favorite  of  Catherine  II.  .1736 — 1791. 

PotOCkl  (po-tots'kee),  Stanislas  Kostka,  Count.    Polish  statesman 1757 — 1821. 

Pott  (pot),  August  Friedrich.    German  philologist 1802—1887. 

Pott,  Percival.     English  surgical  viriter 1713 — 1788. 

Potter  (pot'er),  Alonzo.    American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 1800 — 1865. 

Potter,  Cipriani.     English  composer  and  pianist 1792 — 1871. 

Potter,  Hazard  Arnold.    American  pliysician  and  surgeon 1810 — 1869. 

Potter,  Henry  Codman.     Son  of  Alonzo.     American  P.  E.  bishop 1835    . 

Potter,  Horatio.     Brother  of  Alonzo.    American  P.  E.  bishop 1802 — 1887. 

Potter,  de,  Louis  Joseph  Antoine.    Belgian  revolutionist 1786 — 1859. 

Potter,  Paulus.     Dutch  painter  of  cattle  and  landscapes 1625 — 1654. 

Pouchet  (poo'shf),  F<51ix  Archimede.    Fr.  naturalist  and  physiologist.  .1800 — 1872. 

Pongln  (poo'zhSN'),  Arthur  Francois  Auguste  Paraisse-Pougin.     French 

art  critic 1 834    . 

Ponillet  (poo'ya'),  Clauds  Servais  Matthias.     French  physicist 1791—1868. 

Poujoulat  (poo'zhoo'lii/),  Jean  Joseph  Francois.     French  historian 1808—1880. 

Pounds,  John.     English  philanthropist.    Founder  of  ragged  schools 1766—1839. 

Pourtales,  de  (deh  poor'ta/lS'),  Louis  Frangoia.    Swiss  nat.  in  America.  1824 — 1880. 

POUSSln  (poo'sSN'),  Nicolas.     Frencli  liistorical  painter 1594 — 1665. 

Powell  (pow'el),  Baden.      English  philosopher  and  geometrician 1796—1860. 

Powell,  John  Wesley.     American  geologist  and  etlmologist 1834    . 

Power  (pow'er),  Tyrone.     Irish  actor 1795 — 1841. 

Powers  (pow'erz),  Hiram.     American  sculptor 1806—1873. 


Born.    Died. 

Powhatan  (pow-ha-t5n').     Indian  sachem  in  Virginia 1550?-1618. 

Pownall  (pow'nal)"  Thomas.     Eng.  antiquary  and  colonial  governor 1720 — 1805. 

Poyn'lngS,  Edward,  Sir.     Author  of  "  Poynings'  Law  "  in  Ireland 1512. 

Poynter  (poin'ter),  Edward  John.     English  artist 1836    . 

POZZO  dl  BorgO  (pot'so  de  bor'go).  Carlo  Andrea,  Count.  Russian  di- 
plomatist, born  in  Corsica 1764—1842. 

Pradler  (pra/de-a'),  Jean  Jacques.     French  sculptor 1792—1852. 

PradO  (pra'do),  Mariano  Ignacio.     President  of  Peru 1826    . 

Pradt,  de  (deh  prat),  Dominique  Dufour,  Abb*;.  French  diplomatist  and 

political  writer 1759—1837. 

Praed  (prad),  Winthrop  Macworth.     English  lawyer  and  poet 1802—1839. 

Pram  (priimj,  Christian  Henriksen.     Danish  poet.     {Stdrkodder.] 1766—1822. 

Prasllu,  de  (deli  prii'lSN'),  C^sar  Gabriel,  Count  de  Choiseul  (shwa'zol'). 

Due.     French  statesman 1712 — 1785. 

Pratl  (prii'tee),  Giovanni.     Italian  lyric  poet 1815 — 1884. 

Pratt  (prSt),  Enoch.     American  philanthropist 1808—1896. 

Praxiteles  (praks-it'e-leez).    Greek  sculptor.     {Cnidian  Venus.] fl.  360  b.  o. 

Preble  (preb'l),  Edward.      American  commodore 1761 — 1807. 

Preble,  George  Henry.    American  naval  officer 1816 — 1885. 

Prentice  (prSn'tiss),  George  Denison.   American  journalist  and  poet 1302 — 1870. 

Prentiss,  Sergeant  Smith.    American  lawyer  and  orator 1808—1850. 

Prescott  (pres'kot),  George  Bartlett.    American  electrician 1830—1894. 

Prescott,  Williain,  Colonel.    American  Revolutionary  officer 1726 — 1795. 

Prescott,  William  Hickling.    Grandson  of  Wm .    American  historian..  .1796 — 1859. 

Pressens^,  de  (deh  pra'sSN'sa'),  Edmond  Dehoult.    French  Protestant 

theologian  and'author 1824—1891, 

Preston  (prSs'ton),  Harriet  Waters.     American  author 1843    . 

Prestwich  (prSst'wich),  Joseph.    English  geologist 1812—1896. 

Pretl  (pra'tee),  Mattia.    H  Calabrese.    Italian  painter 1613 — 1699. 

Preuss  (proiss),  Johann  David  Erdmann.     German  historian 1785—1868. 

Prevost  (preh-vo'),  George,  Sir.     English  general 1767—1816. 

Provost  (prf'vo'),  Louis  Constant.     French  geologist 1787—1856. 

Provost,  Pierre.      Swiss  natural  philosopher 1751 — 1839. 

Prevost  d'Exlles  (pra'vo'  dSg'zeel'),  Antoine  Francois.    Abbe  Prevost. 

French  author.    [Manon  Lescaut.] 1697—1763. 

Pr^VOSt-Paradol  (pra'vo'  pa/ra'dol'),  Lucien  Anatole.    French  orator, 

journalist,  and  diplomatist 1829 — 1870. 

Price,  Bonamy.     English  economist 1807    . 

Price,  Richard.    British  divine  and  writer  on  finance 1723 — 1791. 

Price,  Sterling.     American  Confederate  general 1809-1867. 

Prlchard  (prich'ard),  James  Cowles.     Eng.  etlmologist  and  physiol 1786—1848. 

Prideaux  (prTd'o),  Humphrey.     English  divine  and  historian 1648—1724. 

PriessnltZ  (preess'nTts),  Vincenz.     Ger.  originator  of  the  water  cure..  1790 — 1851. 

Priestley  (preest'lT),  Joseph.     English  chemist  and  physicist 1733 — 1804. 

Prim    (preem),  Juan,  Count  of  Reus,  and  Marquis  de  los  Caetillejos. 

Spanish  general  and  statesman • 1814 — 1870. 

PrimatlcciO  (pre-ma-teet'cho),  Francesco.     Italian  painter 1504 — 1570. 

Prime  (prim),  Nathaniel  Seudder.     American  clergyman 1785 — 1856. 

Prime,  Samuel  Irenseus.    Brother  of  N.  S.    American  divine  and  editor. 

{New  York  Observer.] 1812—1885. 

Prime,  William  Covvper.    Brother  of  N.  S.    American  journalist.    {New 

York  Journal  of  Commerce.] 1825    . 

Prince  (prinss),  Thomas.    American  divine  and  historian 1687 — 1758. 

Pringle  (prTng'gl),  Thomas.     Scottish  poet 1789—1834. 

Prior  (pri'or),  Matthew.     English  poet 1664—1721. 

Prlscian  (prTsh'I-an).    Roman  grammarian fl.  600  ? 

Frlvat-Deschane'l  (pre'vii'-da'sha/nSl'),  Augustine.     French  physician 

and  mathematician 1821 — 1883. 

Prjevalski  (przha-val'skee),  Nicolai  Nichailovitch.     Russian  officer  and 

explorer 1839—1888. 

Procacoini  (pro-kat-chee'nee),  Giulio  Cesare.     Bologuese  painter 1548 — 1626. 

Proclda,  di  (de  pro'che-da),  Giovanni.     Sicilian  conspirator 1225 — 1302? 

ProclUS  (pro'klus).     Greek  Neoplatonic  philosopher 412 —  485. 

PrOCOp  (pro'kop),  Andrew.     The  Great.     Leader  of  the  Hussites 1434. 

PrOCOplus  (pro-ko'pi-us).    Byzantine  historian 500 —  565. 

Procter  (prok'ter),  Adelaide  Anne.  Daughter  of  Bryan  Waller.  Eng- 
lish poetess? 1825—1864. 

Procter,  Bryan  Waller.     Barry  Cornwall.     English  poet 1787—1874. 

Proctor  (prok'tor),  Richard  Anthony.     English  astronomer 1837 — 1888. 

Prony,  de  (deh  pro'ne'),  Gaspard  Clair  Franijois  Marie  Riche,  Baron. 

Fi-ench  engineer  and  mathematician 1755 — 1839. 

Propertlus  (pro-per'shT-us),  Sextus  Aurelius.    Roman  poet B.  c.  52-aft.  B.  c.  12. 

Protagoras  (pro-t5g'o-ras).     Greek  philosopher  and  sophist B.  o.  480  ?-  411  ? 

Froth  (prot),  Mario.    French  publicist 1832    . 

Protogenes  (pro-toj'e-neez).     Painter  of  Rhodes B.  c.  360 —  300. 

Protonotari  (pro-to-no-ta'ree),  Francesco.  Italian  economist  and  author.1836    . 

Froudhon  (proo'doN'),  Jean  Baptiste  Victor.    French  jurist 1758—1838. 

Proudhon,  Pierre  Joseph.    French  socialist 1809—1865. 

Prout  (prowt),  Father.     See  Mahony,  Francis. 

Prout,  Samuel .     English  painter  in  water  colors 1783 — 1852. 

Prudhomme  (pru'dom').  Sully.     See  Sdlly-Pkudhomme. 

Frud'hon  (prii'doN'),  Pierre  Paul.    The  French  Correggio.    Fr.  painter.  1758— 1823. 

Frynne  (prTn),  William.     Eng.  Puritan  political  writer  and  antiquary ..  1600 — 1669. 

Ptolemy  (tol'e-mT)  I.     Soter  (savior).     King  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of 

the  Graeco-Egj'ptian  dynasty B.  c.  367  ?-  285. 

Ptolemy  II.     PhUadelphus.    Son  of  preceding.     King  of  Egypt ...  b.  c.  309— 247. 

Ptolemy,  Claudius.  Greek-Egyptian  astronomer,  geographer,  and  ge- 
ometer at  Alexandria.     {Ptolemaic  system.] fl.  2d  c. 

PiiCkler-muskau,   von    (fon    piik'ler-moos'kow),    Hermann    Ludwig 

Heinrich,  Prince.     German  traveler  and  author 1785 — 1871. 

Puget  (pii'zha'),  Pierre.     French  sculptor 1622—1694. 

Pughe  (pu),  William  Owen.     Welsh  philologist  and  antiquary 1759—1835. 

Pugin  (pu'iin),  Augustin  Welby  Northmore.     English  architect 1812—1852. 

Pujol  (pii'zhol'),  Alexandre  Denis  Abel  de.  Called  Abel  de  Pujol,  Alex- 
andre Denis.     French  painter 1787 — 1861. 

Pulaski   (pu-las'kee;   Pol.  pron.    poo-las'kee),  Casimir,  Count.     (Pol. 

Eazlmierz  Fulawski.)    Pol.  patriot.    Killed  at  siege  of  Savannah.  1748 — 1779. 

FulCl  (pooKchee),  Luigi.     Florentine  poet.     [Morgante  Maggiore.] 1431—1487? 

Pulitzer  (pii'lTt-ser),  Josepii.     Hungariar.  journalist  in  America 1847    . 

Pullman  (pool'man),  George  Mortimer.     American  inventor 1831    . 

Pulszky  (pool'skee),  Ferencz  Aurel.     Hungarian  patriot  and  author...  1814    . 

Pulteney  (pult'nT),  William,  Earl  of  Bath.     English  statesman 1682—1764. 

PultOCk  (poSl'tSk),  Robert.     English  author.     {Peter  rVilkitis.] fl.  1750. 

Pumpelly  (pum-pel'T),  Raphael.     American  geologist 1837    . 

Furcell  (pQr'sel),  Henry.     English  musical  composer 1658—1696. 

Furchas  (pQr'chas),  Samuel.     English  compiler  of  travels 1678—1628? 

Furver  (pur'ver)"  Anthony.     English  scholar  and  Biblical  translator 1702?-1777. 

Pusey  (pu'zT),' Edward  Bouverie.     English  clergyman.     {Puseyism.] .  .ISOO — 1882, 

Pushk^  (poosl/kin),  Alexander  Sergeievitcli.     Russian  poet 1799 — 1837. 

FutlltZ,  Gustav  Heinrich  Gans,  Edler  Herr  von  und  zu.     Called  Gans 

zu  Putlits  (ganss  tsoo  poot'lits).     German  poet 1821 — 1890. 


e,  i,  o,  silent;  a,  o,  ii,  u  (see  p.  1719)  ;  11  (see  p.  1718,  H  2)  ;  g  as  wi  get ;  tii  as  in  thine ;  1,  S,  S,  w,  b,  d,  a,  h,  k,  n,  r  (see  p.  if  19). 
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Born.    Died. 

Putnam  (put'nam),  George  Palmer.     American  publisher 1814 — 1872 

Putnam,  Israel."   American  Revolutionary  general 1718 — 1790. 

Putnam,  Rufus.     Cousin  of  I.    Amer.  gen. ,  and  pioneer  settler  of  Ohio . .  1738  —1824 

Puttkamer,  de  (deh  po6t'ka-mer),  Robert  Victor.    German  statesman.  1828    , 

Puymaigre,   de  (deh   pii-e'magr'),   Tlieodore  Joseph   Boudet,  Count. 

French  autlior. .". 1816    — 

Pyat  (pe'a'),  Felix.     French  political  agitator  and  dramatist 1810 — 1889. 

Pye  (pi),  John.     English  engraver.     Father  of  the  modern  school 1782 — 1874, 

Pyle  (pil),  Howard.     American  artist  and  author 1853    - 

Pym  (pim),  John.     English  patriot  and  orator 1582 — 1643, 

Pynaker  (pi'na-ker),  Adam.     See  Pijnaker. 

Pynchon  (pln'chilu),  William.     English  theologian.     One  of  the  found- 
ers of  Springfield,  Mass 1590—1662. 

Pypin  (pee'pin),  Alexandrovitch  Nikolaievitch.     Russian  author 1833    . 

PyirilO  (pT  r'o).     Greek  philosopher  and  skeptic B.C.  376 —  288. 

PyrrhUS  (plr'us).     King  of  Epirus B.  c.  318?-  272. 

Pytliagoras  (pT-thag'o-ras).    Greek  philosopher B. o.  580?-  500? 


Q. 


QnackenbOS  (kwSk'gn-bSs'),  George  Payn.     American  educationist 1826 — 1881. 

Quain  (kwan),  Jonesr    English  anatomist,  born  in  Ireland 1795 — 1851. 

Quain,  Richard.     English  physician 181&— 1887. 

Quantin  (kSN'tSN'),  Albert  Marie  J^rSme.     French  publisher 1850    . 

Quarles  (kwarlz),  Francis.     English  poet 1592—1644. 

Quatrefages  de  Br^au,  de  (deh  kiitr'fazh'  deh  bra'o'),  Jean  Louis 

Armand.     French  naturalist"and  ethnologist 1810 — 1892. 

Quatrem^re  de  Quincy  (katr'mgr'  deh  kSN'se'),  Antoine  Chrysostome. 

French  art  critic  and  archaeologist 1755 — 1849. 

Jneiros,  de  (da  ka'e-ros),  Pedro  Fernandez.     Portuguese  navigator 1560'-1614. 

Juekett  (kwEk'et),  John  Thomas.     English  microscopist  and  naturalist.  1815 — 1861. 

ju^rard  (ka'rar'),  Joseph  Marie.     French  bibliographer 1797 — 1865. 

Juerlnl  (kwa-ree'nee),  Angelo  Maria,  Cardinal.     Italian  scholar 1680 — 1755. 

Juesada  (kS-sa'Da),  Manuel.     Gen.-in-chief  of  the  Cuban  patriot  forces. 1830 — 1886. 

Suesnay  (ka'na'),  Frangois.     French  economist 1694 — 1774. 

juesnay  de   Beaurepaire    (ka'na'  deh  bo'reh-pgr'),  Jules.      French 

magistrate  and  author 1837    . 

Quesnel  (kS'ngl'),  Pasquier.     French  Jansenist.     [^Reflexions  morales.']. IQiH — 1719. 

Quetelet  (ka'tlS'),  Lambert  Adolphe  Jacques.     Belgian  statistician 1796 — 1874. 

Quevedo  y  VlUegas,  de  (da  ka-va'DO  e  vel-ya'giiss),  Francisco  Gomez. 

Spanish  author ., 1580—1645. 

Qulctaerat  (kesh'ra'),  Joseph  Jules  Etienne.    French  archaeologist 1814    . 

Quicherat,  Louis.    French  lexicographer.    [Latin-French  Dictionary .] .1139 — 1882. 

Quin  (kvvin),  James.     English  actor 1693 — 1766. 

Quinault  (ke'no'),  Philippe.     French  dramatic  poet 1635 — 1088. 

Quincy  (kwTn'zI),  Josiah,  Jr.     American  patriot  and  orator 1744 — 1775. 

Quincy,  Josiah.     Son  of  preceding.     American  statesman  and  scholar . .  1772 — 1864. 

Quinet  (ke'na'),  Edgar.     French  philosopher  and  author 1803—1875. 

Quintana  fken-tii'na),  Manuel  JostS.     Spanish  poet  and  patriot 1772 — 1857. 

Quintard  (kwTn-fard'),  Charles  Todd.     American  Prot.  Epis.  bishop.  ..1824    . 

Quintllian  (kwin-tTl'i-an).     Marcus  Fabius  Quintilianus.    Roman  rhet- 
orician and  critic 42  ?-  118? 

Quin'tUS  Curtius  (kQr'sht-us),  Rufus.    Roman  historian fl.  2d  c. 

QulTOga  (ke-ro'gii),  Josi5.     Spanish  Jesuit  and  explorer 1707 — 1784. 

Quitman  (kwlt'man),  John  Anthony.     American  general  and  politician.  1799 — 1858. 
Quest  (kost),  Ernest.    French  painter 1843    . 


R. 


Raabe  (rU'beh),  Wilhelm.     German  author 1831    

Rabanus  (or  Hrabanus)  Maurus  (ra-ba'noos  mow'rdos).    Ger.  theol. .  776?-  856 
Rabelais  (ra'bla'),  Francois.    Fr.  physician,  philosopher,  and  satirist..  1495— 1553, 

RabUSSOn  (ra'bii'soN'),  Henri.    French  novelist 1850    - 

Rachel  (ra/shel').     Elisabeth  Euc/iel  Felix.     French  tragic  actress 1821 — 1858. 

Rachel  (ra'Kgl),  Joachim.     German  satirical  poet 1618 — 1669, 

Racine  (rjfseen')  Jean.     French  dramatic  poet 1039—1099, 

Racine,  Louis.    Son  of  Jean.    French  poet 1692—1763. 

Raclnet  (ra'se-ni'),  Albert  Charles  Auguste.    French  designer 1825 — 1893, 

RadCliffe  (rSd'kllf ),  Ann.     English  novelist.     \_3Iysteries  of  Udolpho.] .  1764-  1823. 
RadClUfe,  John.     Eng.  phys.     Founder  of  Radclilfe  Library  at  Oxford ,  1650— 1715, 

Radde  (rad'deh),  Gustave  Ferdinand  Richard.     Ger.  traveler  and  nat. . .  1831    , 

Radetzky  (ra^dets'kee),  Joseph,  Count.     Austrian  general 1764—1858. 

RadOWitZ,  von  i(fon  ra'do-wits),  Joseph  Maria.     Prussian  statesman ..  1797 — 1853, 

Rae  (ra),  John.     Scotch  explorer 1813—1893, 

Raebum  (ra'burn),  Henry,  Sir.     Scottish  portrait  painter 1756—1823, 

Raffaelle  (raf-fa-el'lS).     See  Raphael. 

Raifles  (rSf'f 'Iz),  Thomas  Stamford,  Sir.    Eng.  naturalist  and  statesman.  1781— 1826. 

Rafines4ue  (ra'fe'ngsk'),  Constantine  Samuel.      French  botanist    in 

America 1784—1842, 

Rafn  (ratn),  Carl  Christian.     Danish  archaeologist 1795—1864. 

Raglan  (rSglan),  Fitzroy  James  Henry  Somerset,  Baron.  Eng.  general. 1788 — 1855. 
Ragnar  or  Ragnar  Lodbrok  (rag'nar  lod'brok),  or  Regner.    Scandina- 
vian sea  king  or  freebooter fl.  9th  c. 

RagOZin  (ra-go'zin),  Ziinaide  Alexeievna.     Russian  author 1835    - 

Rahbek  (ra'bSk),  Kuud  Ly ne.     Danish  ajithor  and  critic 1760—1830, 

Ralkes  (raks),  Robert.     English  founder  of  Sunday  schools 1735—1811. 

Raimondl  (ri-mon'dee),  Marc'  Antonio.    Italian  engraver 1488  ?-1534. 

Ralna  (rl'na),  Pio.     Italian  author . 

R^kOCZy  (rii'ko-tsee),  Franz  Leopold.    Prince  of  Transylvania.   Patriot.  1676— 1735. 
Raleigh  or  Ralegh  (raw'll),  Walter,  Sir.     English   navigator,    states- 
man, and  courtier 1552 — 1618, 

Ralston  (rawl'stgn),  William  Ralston  Shedden.     English  writer  on  Rus- 
sian literature 1828—1889, 

RambOuiUet,   de  (deh  roN'boo'ya'),  Catherine  de  Vivonne,  Marquise. 

French  leader  of  society 1588—1665, 

Ram^  (ra'ma'),  Alfred  Francois.     French  archaeologist 1826    , 

Rameau  (ra'mo'),  Jean  Philippe.    French  musician  and  composer 1683 — 1764, 

Ram6e  (ra'ma'),  Daniel.    French  architect 1806    

Ramirez  (ra-mee'rSs),  Ignacio.     Called  El  Migromante.     Mexican  phi- 
losopher   1818—1879, 

Ram'mohun  Roy,  Rajah.     Hindoo  theologian  and  reformer.     Founder 

of  the  Brahmo-somaj 1780— 1S33. 

Ramorino  (ra-mo-ree'no),  Girolamo,  or  Remorino  (ra-mo-ree'no),  Gio- 
vanni Pietro.     Sardinian  general 1792 — 1849. 

Ramsay,  Allan.     Scottish  poet.     [The  Gentle  Shepherd.] 1685—1758. 

Ramsay  (rSm'zT),  Alexander.    American  senator,  secretary  of  war,  and 

governor  of  Minnesota 1815    - 


Born.    Died. 

Ramsay  (rSm'zt),  Andrew  Crombie.     British  geologist 1814 — 1891. 

Ramsay,  David.     American  physician  and  historian 1749 — 1815. 

Ramus  (ra'mdos),  Peter,  or  Pierre  de  la  Ram^e  (pe'gr'  deh  la  ra'ma'). 

French  philosopher  and  scholar '. 1515 — 1572. 

Ramusio   (ra-moo'se-o),   Giambattista.      Italian   writer.     [EaecoUa  di 

Navigazione  e  Viaggi.] 1485 — 1557. 

Ranavalo  (ra-nii-va'lo),  Manjaka  IH.     Queen  of  Madagascar 1862    . 

Ranc^,  de  (deh  roN'sS'),  Armand  Jean  le  Bouthillier.  Monk  and  re- 
former of  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe 1626 — 1700. 

Rand  (rSud),  Edward  Sprague.     American  floriculturist 1834    . 

Rand,  Silas  Tertius.     Canadian  clergyman 1810    . 

Randall  (ran'd.al),  Samuel  Jackson.     American  congressman 1828 — 1890. 

Randolph  (rSn'dolf),  Edmund  Jennings.   Nephew  of  Peyton.   American 

statesman 1753 — 1813. 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke.     American  orator  and  statesman 1773 — 1833. 

Randolph,  Peyton.     President  of  the  first  American  congress 1721 — 1775. 

Rangab^  (ran'ga-be),  Alexander  Rizos.    Greek  writer  and  diplomatist.  .1810 — 1892. 

Ranke,  von  (fon  riin'keh),  Leopold.    Ger.  hist.    {Histortj  of  the  Popes.]  1795-1886. 

Ransom  (rSn'som),  Thomas  Edward  Greenfield.     American  general 1834 — 18G4. 

RantOUl  (rSn'tool),  Robert,  Jr.     American  statesman 1805 — 1852. 

Raoul-Rochette  (rowl'-ro'shef).     See  Rochette. 

Raphael  (r5£'.vel),  Jtal.  Raffaelle  (raf-fa-el'la)  SanzlO  (san'ze-o),  or 

Santi  d'  Urbino  (san'tee  door-bee'no).    Italian  painter 1483—1520. 

Rapln  (ra'pSN'),  Reni.     French  Jesuit  Latin  poet 1621— 1G87. 

Rapin,  de  (deh  rii'paN'),  Paul,  Sieur  de  Thoyras.     French  historian 1661-1725. 

Rapp  (rap),  Johann  George.    German  founder  of  the  sect  of  Harmonists  1757 — 1847. 

Rapp,  Jean,  Count.     French  general 1772—1821. 

Rask  (rask),  Rasmus  Christian.     Danish  orientalist  and  philologist 1787 — 1832. 

Rasle,  Rale,  or  Rasles  (ral),  StSbastien.     French  Jesuit  missionary  to 

the  Abenaki  Indians ;  killed  at  Norridgewock 1658 — 1724. 

Raspail  (ras'pal'  or  ras'pa'y'),  Francois  Vincent.     French  chemist  and 

revolutionist 1794—1878. 

Raspe  (rasp'eh),  Gustav  Karl  Heinrich.  German  educationist  and  clas- 
sicist ....". 1811—1887. 

Rattazzi  (rat-tat'see),  Marie  Studolmine  Wyse.      Princesse  of   Solnas. 

French  author 1833    . 

Rattazzi,  Urbano.     Italian  statesman 1808 — 1873. 

Rau  (row),  Charles.     German  archaeologist  in  America 1826 — 1887. 

Ranch  (rowK),  Frederick  Augustus.     German  theologian  in  America. .  .1806 — 1841. 

Raumer,  von  (fon  row'mer),  Friedrich.     German  historian 1781 — 1873. 

Ravaillac    (ra'viil'yak'    or    ra'va'yak'),    Francois.       French    regicide. 

Stabbed  King  Henry  IV.  to  the  heart,  May  14,  1010 1578—1610. 

Ravignan,  de  (deh  ra'ven'yoN'),  Gustave  Frangois  Xavier  Delacroix. 

French  Jesuit  and  pulpit  orator 1795 — 1858. 

Rawdon-Hastings  (raw'don-has'tingz),  Francis,  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

British  general " 1754—1826. 

Rawle  (rawl),  Francis.     English  colonist  in  America 1060 — 1727. 

Rawle,  William  Henry.     American  lawyer 1823    . 

Rawlins  (raw'liuz),  John  Aaron.     American  soldier 1831 — 1869. 

Rawlinson  (rawliu-son),  George.     Brother  of  Sir  Henry  Crestcicke. 

English  orientalist  and  historian 1815    . 

Rawlinson,  Henry  Creswicke,  Sir.     Enghsh  soldier  and  diplomatist. . .  1810 — 1895. 

Ray  or  Wray  (ra),  John.     English  naturalist 1628 — 1705. 

Rayet  (ra'ya'),  Olivier.     French  archaeologist 1847 — 1887. 

Raymond  (ra'mond)  IV.    Raymond  de  St.  Gilles.    Count  of  Toulouse. 

Crusader  ...'. 1045?-1105. 

Raymond  VI.     Count  of  Toulouse.     Defender  of  the  Albigenses 1156 — 1222. 

Raymond,  Henry  Jarvis.     American  journalist 1820 — 1809. 

Raymond,  Rossiter  Worthington.     American  mining  engineer 1840    . 

Raynal  (ra'nal'),  Guillaume  Thomas  Francois,  Abb6.    French  historian.  1713 — 1796. 

Rajrnouard  (ra'noo-ar'),  FraiiQois  Juste  Marie.     French  miscel.  writer.  1701 — 1836. 

Read  (reed),  George.     Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 1733 — 1798. 

Read,  John  Meredith.    Amer.  diplomatist.    G't-grandson  of  preceding  .1^31    . 

Read,  Nathan.     American  inventor 1759 — 1849. 

Read,  Thomas  Buchanan.      American  poet  and  artist 1822 — 1872. 

Reade  (reed),  Charles.     English  novelist 1814—1884. 

Reaumur,  de  (deh  ra'o'mlir'),  Ren6  Antoine  Ferchault.  French  natu- 
ral philosopher  and  inventor.     [Thermometer.] 1683 — 1757. 

Reber  (ra'ber),  Franz.     German  writer  on  art 1834    . 

Rdcamler  (ra'ka'me-S'),  Jeanne  Frangoise  Julie  Adelaide,  Madame,  born 

Bernard.     Accomplished  French  lady 1777 — 1849. 

ReclUS  (reh-klii'),  Elie, Michel.     French  geographer 1827    . 

Reclus,  Jean  Jacques  Elis<5e.    French  geographer 1830    . 

Redfield  (red'feeld),  Isaac  Fletcher.     American  jurist 1804 — 1876. 

Redgrave  (rSd'grav),  Richard.     English  artist 1804—1888. 

Redi  (ra'dee),  Francesco.     Italian  poet  and  naturalist 1626^1697. 

Red  Jack'et  or  Sa-go-ye-wat'ha.    Chief  of  the  Senecas 1751—1830. 

Reed,  Edward  James,  Sir.     English  naval  engineer 1830    . 

Reed,  Henry.     American  scholar  and  author 1808 — 1854. 

Reed,  Joseph.     American  patriot  and  statesman 1741—1785. 

Reed,  Thomas  Brackett.     American  lawyer  and  congressman 1839    . 

Rees  (reess),  Abraham.     English  cyclopaedist 1743—1825. 

Reeve  (reev),  Henry.     English  writer  and  journalist 1813 — 1895. 

Reeves  (reevz),  Sims.     English  oratorio  tenor  singer 1821    . 

Regamey  (ra'ga'ma'),  F(51ix.     French  artist 1844    . 

Regiomontanus  (re'jT-o-mon-ta'nus).  Johann  Muller.  German  as- 
tronomer and  mathematician 1430 — 1476. 

Regis,  de  (deli  ra'zhess'),  Jean  Baptiste.     French  geographer 1665  ?-l 737. 

Regnard  (ran'yar'),  Jean  Francois.     French  comic  poet 1655—1709. 

Regnault  (reh-no'),  Alexandre  Georges  Henri.     French  painter 1843 — 1871. 

Regnier  (ran'ye-a'),  Jacques  Auguste  Adolphe.     French  philologist ....  1804 — 1884. 

Regnier,  Mathurin.     French  poet 1573—1613. 

Reg'ulus,  Marcus  Atillius.     Roman  general B.  c.  250  ? 

Reichenbach  (rl'Ken-baK'),  Heimich  Gottlieb  Ludwig.  German  natu- 
ralist.    [Flora  ~Germanica.] 1793—1879. 

Reichenbach,  von,  Karl,  Baron.    German  chemist 1788-1809, 

Reichstadt  (riK'stat),  Duke  of.     See  Bonapakte,  Napoleon  II. 

Reid  (reed),  Mayne,  Captain.     American  novelist,  born  in  Ireland 1818 — 1883. 

Reid,  Samuel  Chester.     Amer.  naval  officer.     Designer  of  the  U.  S.  flag  17S3 — 18G1. 

Reid,  Thomas.     Scottish  mental  philosopher 1710—1796. 

Reid,  Thomas  Wemyss.     English  author 1842 . 

Reid,  Whitelaw.     American  journalist 1837    . 

Reid,  William,  Sir.     British  meteorologist 1791 — 1858. 

Reifferscheid  (rlffer-shlf ),  Karl  Wilhelm  August.   German  philologist  1835—1887. 

Reil  (ril),  Johann  Christian.     German  anatomist 1759 — 1813. 

Reimarus  (rI-ma'rS5s),  Hermann  Samuel.     German  scholar.     [  Wolfen- 

buttel  Fragments.] 1694—1768. 

Reinach  (ri'uaK),  Salomon.     French  philologist 1858    . 

Reinesius  (rI-ua'ze-o6s),  Thomas.     German  physician  and  philologist. .  .1587 — 1667. 

Reinhart  (rin'hart),  Charles  Stanley.     American  artist 1844 — 1896. 

Reinhold  (rin'holt),  Karl  Leonhard.     German  philosopher 1758 — 1825. 
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&,  e,  i,  o,  u,  long  ;  a,  e,  6,  less  prolonged  ;  a,  6, 1,  5,  u,  short;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  fall;  thSre,  term;  fSr,  food,  f65t ;  fflrl ;  ow  as  in  cow;  ch  as  in  chin  f 
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Born.    Died. 

Relske  (rlslieh),  Joharm  Jakob.     German  Arabic  scholar 171C— 1774. 

Reissiger  (rJ'se-ger),  Karl  Gottlieb.     German  composer.     [David.l 1798—1859. 

Rembrandt  van  Rljn  or  Ryn  (rSm'braut;  Dutch  pron.  rem'braut  van 

rill),  Reuibiandt  Harmeusz  V.  R.     Dutch  painter 1607 — 1G69. 

Remington  (lem'ing-ton),  Philo.    American  inventor  of  rifle 1816—1889. 

Rtousat  (ra'niu'zSQ,  Jean  Pierre  Abel.     French  orientalist 1788—1832. 

R^musat,  de  (Jeh  ra'mu'za'),  Francois  Marie  Charles,  Count.     French 

philosopher  and  statesman 1797 — 1875. 

Remusat,  de,  Paul  Louis  ]<;tieune.    French  author  and  politician 1831    . 

Remy  or  Reml  (Fr.  pron.  reh-me'),  Saint.     (Lut.  Retnlgius,  re-mij'i- 

us.)     The  Apostle  of  the  Franks.     Bishop  of  Rheims 437—  533. 

Renan  (reh-nON';  Anglicized  ree'u.an),  Joseph   Ernest.     French  orien- 
talist, author,  and  critic.     [  Vie  de  Jesus.] 1823 — 1892. 

Rendel  (rSn'del),  James  Meadows.     English  engineer 1800—1856. 

Ren6  (reh-na')  of  Anjou.     The  Good.     Titular  king  of  Sicily 1409—1480. 

Rennell  (ren'el),  James.     English  geographer 1742—1830. 

Rennle  (rSu'I),  John.     British  engineer  and  architect 1761 — 1821. 

Renouf  (re-noof '),  Peter  Le  Page.     English  oriental  scholar 1824    . 

Renwlck  ^reu'wik),  James.     American  physicist 1790 — 1863. 

R^sal  (ra'zal'),  AmtS  Henri.    French  engineer 1828    . 

Reshld   Pasha  (reh-sheed'   pa-sha'),  Mustapha  Mehemed.      Turkish 

statesman ? 1802 — 1858. 

Rethel  (ra'tel),  Alfred.    German  historical  painter 1816—1859. 

RetZ,  de  (rets;  Fr.  pron.  deh  rass),  Jean  Fraugois  Paul  de  Gondi,  Cardi- 
nal.    French  prelate  and  intriguer 1614 — 1679. 

RetZiUS  (rSt'se-oos),  Anders  Johan.     Swedish  botanist  and  chemist.  ...1742 — 1821. 

RetZSCh  (retsh),  Friedrich  August  Moritz.     Ger.  painter  and  designer. .  1779—1857. 

Reuohlln  (roiK'lin),  Johann.     Ger.  philol.,  Hellenist,  and  Hebraist 1455—1522. 

Reumont,  von  (fon  roi'mont),  Alfred.    German  writer 1808—1887. 

Reuss  (roiss),  :^douard.     French  Protestant  theologian 1804 — 1891. 

Renter  (roi'ter),  Heinrich  Ludwig  Christian  Fritz.     Ger.  poet  and  nov. .  1810— 1874. 

Renter,  Paul  Julius,  Baron.     German-English  founder  of  Renter's  tele- 
graphic agency 1815    . 

Revere  (re- veer'),  Paul.     American  engraver  and  patriot 1735 — 1818. 

R6vUle  (ra' vel'),  Albert.     French  theologian 1826    . 

RevlllOUt  (reh-ve'yoo').     French  Egyptologist 1845    . 

Rey  (ra),  Jean.     French  manufacturer  and  writer 1773 — 1849. 

Reybaud  (ra'bo'),  Marie  Roch  Louis.    French  author 1799—1 879. 

Reynaud  (ra'no'),  Antoine  Audr6  Louis,  Baron.     Fr.  mathematician. .  .1777—1844. 

Reynolds  (ren'olz),  John  Fulton.     American  general 1820—1863. 

ReynoldSiJosliua,  Sir.     English  portrait  painter 1723 — 1792. 

Rhazes  (ra'zSs)  or  RaslS  (ra'sls).     Arabian  physician 852  ?-  932  ? 

Ribault  or  Ribaut  (re'bo'),  Jean.  French  navigator,  killed  by  Spaniards 

in  Florida 1520?-1565. 

Rlbera  (re-sa'ra),  Jos(5.     II  Spagnoletto.     Spanish  painter 1588—1656. 

Rlbot  (re'bo'),  TliiSodule.     French  philosopher 1839—1891. 

RicardO  (re-kar'do),  David.     English  political  economist 1772—1823. 

Rlcasoll  (re-kii'So-lee),  Bettino,  Baron.     Italian  statesman 1809—1880. 

Ricci  (ret'chee),  Scipione,  Bishop  of  Pistoja.     Italian  reformer 1741 — 1810. 

RiCClO,  del  (d61  ret'cho),  Domenico.     Brusasoi'd.     Italian  painter 1494 — 1567. 

RiccioU  (ret-cho'lee),  Giovanni  Battista.     Italian  astronomer 1598 — 1671. 

Rich,  Claudius  James.     English  orientalist  and  traveler 1787 — 1821. 

Rich,  Edmimd,  Saint.     English  prelate.     Archbishop  of  Canterbury 1190  ?-1242. 

Richard  (rlch'ard)  I.     Coiur  de  Lion.     King  of  England 1157—1199. 

Richard  II.     King  of  England.     [  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion.'] 1366—1400. 

Richard  III.     Last  king  of  England  of  the  Plantagenet  line 1452—1485. 

Richard  of  Cirencester  (sis'e-ter).     English  monk  and  historian 1401. 

Richards  (rich'ardz),  William"  Buell,  Sir.     Canadian  j  urist 1815—1889. 

Richardson  (rich'ard-son),  Benjamin  Ward.     Eng.  phys.  and  scientist.  1828    . 

Richardson,  Charfes.     English  lexicographer 1775 — 1865. 

Richardson,  Charles  Francis.     American  author 1851    . 

Richardson,  Henry  Hobson.     American  architect 1838-1886. 

Richardson,  John,  Sir.     Scotti.sh  naturalist '. 1787-1865. 

Richardson,  Samuel.   English  novelist 1689—1761. 

Rlchebourg  (resh'boor'),  Emile.     French  author 1833    . 

Richelieu  ^resh'eh-loo),  de  (Fr.  pron.  deh  resh'le-uh'),  Armand  Jean 

Duplessis,  cardinal  and  duke.     French"  statesman 1585 — 1642. 

Richmond  (rtch'mond),  Charles  Lennox,  Duke  of.     British  general 1735—1806. 

Richmond,  Legh.    Eng.  divine  and  author.     [Dairyman'' s  Daughter.'] .  .1772 — 1827. 

Rlchter  (r I K'ter),  Eugen.     German  politician 1838    . 

Richter,  Hans."   German  musician 1843    . 

Richter,  Johann  Paul  Friedrich.    Jean  Paul.    German  author 1763—1825. 

Rickman  (rik'man),  Thomas.     English  architect  and  writer 1776—1841. 

Ricord  (re'kor'),  Philippe.     French  physician 1800—1889. 

Riddle  (rTd"l),  Albert  Gallatin.     American  lawyer 1816    . 

Riddle,  George.     American  elocutionist 1853    . 

Ridelng  (vid'ing),  William  Henry.     English  author 1853    . 

Ridley  (rid'lT),  Nicholas.    English  bishop,  reformer,  and  martyr 1500^-1555. 

Rldpath  (rid'path),  John  Clark.     American  historian 1840    . 

Riedesel,   von  (fon   ree'deh-zel),  Friedrich  Adolph,   Baron.     German 

general  in  America  in  the  British  service 1738 — 1800. 

Rlenzi  (re-en'zee)  or  Rienzo  (re-en'zo),  Niccolo  Gabrini.     Cola  di  Ri- 

enzi.     Roman  orator  and  tribune 1313 — 1354. 

Rlgaud  (re'go'),  Hyacinthe  Francois  Honorat.    French  portrait  painter. 1659 — 1743. 

RlggS  (rigz),  George  Washmgton.     American  banker 1813 — 1881. 

Righetti  (re-gSt'tee),  Carlo.    Italian  pubUcist  and  dramatic  author 1830    . 

Riley  (ri'll),  Charles  Valentine.    English-American  entomologist 1843—1895. 

Rimmer  (rim'er),  William.     English  artist  in  America 1816—1879. 

Rlncon,  del  (del  ren-kon'),  Antonio.    Spanish  painter 1446 — 1500. 

Rinehart  (rln'liart),  William  Henry.     American  sculptor 1825—1874. 

Rink  (rink),  Henrik  Johan.    Danish  naturalist 1819—1893. 

Ripley  (rip'lT),  Eleazar  Wheelock.    American  major  general 1782—1839. 

Ripley,  George.     American  journalist  and  miscellaneous  writer 1802—1880. 

Ripon  (rip'gn),  Frederick  John  Robinson,  first  earl  of.     Eng.  statesman  1782 — 1859. 

Ripon,  George  Frederick  Samuel  Robinson,  Earl  de  Grey  and  Marquis 

of.    Son  of  preceding.     English  statesman 1827    . 

Ristori  (res-to'ree),  Adelaide,  Marchioness  del  Grillo.     Italian  actress.  .1821     . 

Ritchie  (iTch'i ),  Anna  Isabella.    English  author 1837    . 

Ritchie,  Thomas.     American  journalist 1778 — 1854. 

Ritson  (rit'soii),  Joseph.     English  antiquary 1752—1803. 

Rittenhouse  (rit't'n-howss),  David.    Amer.  astron.  and  mathematician.  1732 — 1796. 

Ritter  (rit'er),  Fr^d^ric  Louis.     French-American  musician  and  author.  1834— 1891. 

Ritter,  August  Heinrich.    Ger.  philosopher.    [Geschichte  der  Philos.] .  .1791— 1869. 

Ritter,  Karl.    German  geographer 1779-1859. 

Rives  (reevz),  William  Cabell.    American  statesman 1793—1868. 

RiZZlO  (rit'se-o)  or  Riccio  (ret'cho),  David.    Italian  musician.    Favorite 

of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots 1540  ?-1566. 

Robbia,  della  (della  rob'be-ii),  Luca,    Florentine  sculptor.    Inventor  of 

enameled  terra-cotta 1388  ?-1463. 

Robert  (r5b'ert)  I.    Bohert  Bruce.    King  of  Scotland 1274—1329. 

Robert  II.    King  of  Scotland.    First  of  the  house  of  Stuart 1316—1390. 


Born.    Died. 

Robert  of  Gloucester  (-glBs'ter).     Early  English  writer fl.  1280. 

Roberts  (rBb'ertz),  William  Mllnor.     American  civil  engineer 1810—1881. 

Robertson  (rSb'ert-son),  Frederick  William.  Eng.  preacherandlecturer  1816— 1853. 

Robertson,  James.     American  pioneer  in  Tennessee 1742 — 181^. 

Robertson,  James  Cragie.     British  clergyman  and  ecclesiastical  hist 1813 — 1882. 

Robertson,  Thomas  William.     English  dramatic  writer 1829—1871. 

Robertson,  William.     Scottish  historian 1721 — 1793. 

Roberval  (ro'bSr'val'),  Jean  Francois  de  la  Rogue,  Sieur  de.     French 

nobleman  wlio  attempted  to  colonize  Canada 1500?-1547. 

Robespierre,  de  (ro'bgs-peer'  ;  Fr.  pron.  deh  ro'bes-pe-§r'),  Maximi- 

lieu  Marie  Isidore.     French  revolutionist 1758 — 1794. 

Robin  (ro'baN'),  Charles  Philippe.     French  anatomist  and  microscopist .  1821 — 1885. 

Robin  Hood  (rob'in  hood).     Legendary  English  outlaw fl.  12th  c.  ? 

Robins  (rob'inz),  Benjamin.   Eng.  math.   Founder  of  science  of  gunnery .  1707 — 1751. 

Robinson  (rob'in-son),  Edward.  American  philologist  and  Biblical  critic.  1794 — 1863. 

Robinson,  Henry  Crabb.    English  lawyer  and  author 1775 — 1867. 

Robinson,  Horatio  Nelson.     American  mathematician  and  educator. . . .  1806 — 1867. 

Robinson,  John.     English  Puritan  divine  and  author 1575 — 1625. 

Robinson,  Philip  Stewart.     Phil.  Eohinson.     English  journalist 1849    . 

Robinson,  William  Stevens.     Warrington.     American  journalist 1818 — 1876. 

Roblson  (rbb'I-son),  John.    Scottish  natural  pliilosopher i  739 — 1805. 

Rob  Roy.     Eohert  Macgregor  (Campbell).     Scottish  freebooter 16G0?-1738? 

Roby  (ro'bi),  Henry  John.    English  educationist 1830    . 

Rochambeau,  de  (deh  ro'shoN'bo'),  Jean  Baptiste  Donatien  de  Vimeur, 

Count.     General  "in  America  in  1780.     Marshal  of  France 1725 — 1807. 

Roche  (rosh),  Regina  Maria.  Eng.  novelist.   [The  Children  of  the  Abbey. ]nGi—lSi5. 

Rochefort-IiUQay,  de  (deh  rosh'for'-lu'sS'),  Victor  Henri.    Pr.  jour.. .  .1831    . 

Rochefoucauld  (rosh'foo'ko').     See  La  Rochefoucauld,  de. 

Rochejaquelein  (rosh'zhak'lSN').     See  La  Rochejaquelein,  de. 

Rochester  (roch'es-ter),  John  Wilmot,  second  earl  of.     Eng.  courtier ..  1647  ?-1680. 

Rochette  (ro'shSf'),  D6sir^   Raoul.      Called  jRaoul-Sochette  (rowl'ro'- 

shgf).     French  archaiologist 1789—1854. 

Rockingham  (r5k'ing-am),  Charles  Watson  Wentworth,  second  mar- 
quis of.     Prime  minister  of  England 1730 — 1782. 

Roderic  (r5d'er-Ik).    Last  king  of  the  Visigoths  of  Spain 711. 

Rodgers  (roj'erz),  Christopher  Raymond  Perry.     Son  of  first  G.   W. 

American  rear  admiral 1819—1892. 

Rodgers,  George  Washington.  ►  Brother  of  first  John.    Am.  commodore .  1787 — 1832. 

Rodgers,  George  Washington.     So7i  of  preced.    Commander,  U.  S.  navy .  1822 — 1863. 

Rodgers,  John.     American  commodore 1771 — 1838. 

Rodgers,  John.    Son  of  preceding.    American  rear  admiral 1812 — 1882. 

Rodney  (rbd'nx),  Caesar  Augustus.  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence   1728—1784. 

Rodney,  George  Brydges,  Lord.    British  admiral 1718—1792. 

Rodriguez  (ro-Dree'gSth),  Alfonso.     Spanish  religious  author 1526 — 1617. 

Roe  (ro),  Edward  Payson.     American  novelist 1838 — 1888. 

Roebling  (ro'bling),  John  Augustus.     German-American  civil  engineer, 

and  bridge  buUder 1806—1869. 

Roebling,  Washington  Augustus.     Son  of  J.  A.     Am.  civil  engineer. 

\_Brooklyn  bridge.] 1837    . 

Roebuck  (ro'buk),  John  Arthur.    British  politician 1801—1879. 

Roger  (rSj'er)  II.     First  king  of  Sicily 1097—1154. 

Rogers  (rof'erz),  Henry.     English  author 1807—1877. 

Rogers,  Henry  Darwin.     Brother  of  W.  B.     American  geologist 1808 — 1866. 

Rogers,  James  Blythe.     Brother  of  W.  B.     American  chemist 1802 — 1852. 

Rogers,  John.    American  sculptor 1829    . 

Rogers,  John.     English  divine  and  martyr,  burned  at  Smithfield 1500  ?-1555. 

Rogers,  Randolph.     American  sculptor 1825 — 1892. 

Rogers,  Samuel.    English  poet 1763—1855. 

Rogers,  William  Barton.  Brother  of  J.  B.  and  if.  D.  American  phy- 
sicist and  geologist 1804—1882. 

Roget  (ro'zha'),  Peter  Mark.    Englisli, physiologist  and  author 1779 — 1869. 

Rohan,  de  (deh  ro'oN'),  Louis  Ren(5  Edouard,  Prince.     Fr.  cardinal 1734—1803. 

Rohlfs  (rolf s)7  Gerhard.     German  traveler 1832—1896. 

Roland  de  la  Platifere  (ro-loN'  deh  la  pla'tygr'),  Jean  Marie.     French 

Girondist  minister  of  state 1734 — 1793. 

Roland  (rOTand  ;  Fr.  pron.  ro'loN'),  Madame  Marie  {or  Manon)  Jeanne 

Phlipon.  "  Wife  of  preceding.     French  Girondist.     Guillotined 1754—1793. 

Rolf e  (rolf ),  William  James.    American  Shakespearean  editor 1827    . 

RoUin  (rol'Tn  ;  Fr.  pron.  ro'lSN'),  Charles.    French  historian 1661 — 1741. 

Rollo  or  Hrolf.     Norwegian  viking.     First  duke  of  Normandy 860?-  932. 

Romanes  (ro-ma'nSs),  George  John.   English  psychologist  and  zoologist.  1848 — 1894. 

Romanoff  (ro-ma'nof),  Mikhail  Feodorovitch.  First  czar  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasty  of  Russia 1596 — 1645. 

R'dmer  (ro'mer),  Olaus.     Danish  astronomer 1644 — 1710. 

Romero  (ro-ma'ro),  Matias.    Mexican  statesman 1837    . 

Romeyn  (ro'min),  Theodoric.     CnWed  Dirck.    American  theologian....  1744 — 1804. 

Romilly  (rom'il-i ),  Samuel,  Sir.     English  lawyer  and  statesman 1757 — 1818. 

Romney  (rom'nt),  George.     English  painter 1734 — 1802. 

Ronge  (rong'eh),  Johannes.     German  Catholic  reformer 1813    . 

Ronsard,  de  ("deh  roN'sar'),  Pierre.     French  poet 1524 — 1585. 

Rooke  (rook),  George,  Sir.     British  admiral 1650—1709. 

Roon,  von  (fon  ron'),  Albrecht  Theodor  Emil  Graf.    German  general. .  .1803 — 1879. 

Roosevelt  (robs'velt),  Theodore.     American  author 1858    . 

Root  (root),  George  Frederick.    American  musical  composer 1820 — 1895. 

Ropes  (rops),  John  Codman.     American  author 1836    . 

Rosa  (ro'za),  Euphrosyne  Parep'a.     English  singer,  born  in  Edinburgh. 1837— 1874. 

Rosa  (ro'sa),  Salvator  (sal-va'tor).     Italian  painter 1615—1673. 

Rosas,  de  (da  ro'sas),  Juan  Manuel.    Argentine  dictator 1793 — 1877. 

Roscher  (riish'er),  Wilhelm.    German  economist 1817 — 1894. 

Roscoe,  Henry  "Enfield  (rSs'ko),  Sir.     English  scientific  writer 1833    . 

Roscoe,  William.     English  historian 1753—1831. 

Roscommon  (ros-kom'gn),  Wentworth  Dillon,  Earl  of.     English  poet.  .16337-1684. 

Rose  (roz),  George.     Arthur  Sketchley.     English  author 1817  —1882. 

Rose  (ro'zeh),  Gustav.     German  mineralogist  and  crystallographer 1798-1873. 

Rose,  Heinrich.     Brother  of  Gustav.     German  chemist 1795 — 1864. 

Rose  (roz),  Henry  John.    English  author.     IBose's  Biogr.  Did.] 1801—1873. 

Rose,  Hugh  James.     Brother  of  H.  J.    English  divine  and  author 1795-1838. 

Rosebery    (roz'ber-T),    Archibald    Philip  Primrose,   Earl  of.     British 

statesman 1847    . 

Rosecrans  (ro'ze-krSnss),  William  Starke.     American  general 1819    . 

Rosellinl  (ro-sel-lee'nee),  Ippolito.     Italian  Egyptologist 1800 — 1843. 

Rosen  (ro'zen),  Friedrich  August.     German  orientalist 1805-1837. 

Rosenkranz  (ro'zen-kriints),  Jolianu  Karl  Friedrich.    Ger.  pliilosopher.  1805-1879. 

Rosenmiiller  (ro'zen-mii'ler),  Ernst  Friedrich  Karl.     Ger.  orientalist..  1768— 1835. 

Rosini  (ro-see'nee)," Giovanni.     Italian  author 1776 — 1855. 

Rosmini-Serbati  (ros-mee'nee  sSr-ba'tee),  Antonio.     Ital.  philosopher.  1797— 1855. 

Rosny,  de  (deh  ro'iif'),  Leon.     French  orientalist 1837    . 

Ross  (ross),  James  Clark,  Sir.    Nephew  of  Sir  John.    British  arctic  navi.lSOO— 1862. 

Ross,  John,  Sir.     British  arctic  navigator 1777 — 1856. 

Ross,  John,  or  Koo'wes-koo'we.    Head  chief  of  the  Cherokees 1790—1866. 


e,  i,  0,  silent ;  a,  6,  u,  u  (see  p.  1719)  ;  11  (see  p.  1718,  11  2) ;  g  as  in  get ;  th  as  in  thiue ;  I,  a,  6,  w,  b,  d,  o,  h,  b,  n,  r  (see  p.  1719). 
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Bom.    Died 
Ross,  Robert.    English  major  general  in  America.    Sacked  Washington .  1770 — 1814. 

Ross-Church,  Florence,  born  Marryat.     English  author 1837    - 

Rosse  (ross),  William  Parsons,  third  earl  of.    English  astronomer 1800 — 1867- 

RossetU    (ros-s5t'tee),  Christina  Georgina.    Sister  of  D.  G.    Italian 

poetess 1830—1894, 

Rossettl,  Dante  Gabriel.    English  painter  and  poet 1828 — 1882, 

Rossettl,  William  Michael.     Italian  critic  and  writer 1829    - 

Rossi  (ros'see),  Ernesto.     Italian  actor 1829 — 1896. 

Rossi,  Pellegrino,  Count.     Italian  statesman.     Assassinated 1787 — 1848. 

Rossini  (ros-see'nee),  Gioachimo  Antonio.    Italian  composer 1792 — 1868, 

Rost  (r5st),  Reinhold.     Englisli  orientalist 1822    - 

Rostoptchln  (ros-top-cheeu'),  Feodor,  Count.    Russian  general 1765 — 1826, 

Rotch  (rochV  Arthur.    American  architect 1850    - 

Roth,  von  (ton  rot),  Rudolf.     German  orientalist 1821    - 

Rothermel  (r5th'er-mSl),  Peter  Frederick.    American  painter 1817    - 

Rothschild  (rSs'child ;  Ger.  pron.  rot'shtlt),  Lionel,  Baron  de  R.    Son 

of  Nathan  Mayer.    English  banker  and  M.  P 1808—1879, 

Rothschild,  Mayer  Anselm.     Jewish  banker  at  Frankfort.     Founder  of 

the  house  of  Rothschild 1743—1812, 

Rothschild,  Nathan  Mayer.    Son  of  M.  A.    Financier  in  London 1777—1836, 

Rothschild,  de,  Nathaniel  Mayer,  first  Lord  Rothschild.     Bug.  banker.  1840    - 

Rotteck,  von  (f on  rot'Sk),  Karl.     German  historian  and  statesman 1775 — 1840, 

Rouarle  de  la  (deh  la  roo'a're').  Marquis.    See  Abmaud,  Charles,  Count. 

RoublUac  (roo'be"le-ak'),  Louis  Frangois.    French  sculptor 1695—  17G2, 

Rouget  de  I'isle  (roo'zha'  deh  lei'),  Claude  Joseph.     French  poet  and 

musician.    \_3Iarseillaise,  1792.] 1760—1836, 

Ronher  (roo'gr'),  Eugene.    French  politician 1814—1884, 

Rousseau  (roo'so'),  Jean  Baptiste.    French  lyric  poet 1670—1741 

Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques.     French  philos.  and  writer,  born  in  Geneva.  .1712 — 1778, 

Rousseau,  Pierre  fitienne  Theodore.     French  landscape  painter 1812—1867 

Rousset  (roo'sa'),  Camille  Felix  Michel.     French  historian 1821 — 1892 

Roustam  or  Roustem  (roos'tem)  or  RuBtum.    Persian  hero ft.  B.  c.  COO 

Routh  (rowth),  Edward  John. "  English  scientist 1831     - 

Rous  (roo),  Joseph  Philibert.     French  surgeon  and  pathologist 1780 — 1854, 

Rowan  (ro'an),  Stephen  Clagg.     American  rear  admiral 1808    

Rowe  (ro),  Nicholas.     English  dramatist 1673—1718 

Rowley  (row'll),  William.     English  dramatist fl.  17th  c. 

Royce  (rois),  Josiah.    American  author 1855    - 

Royer-CoUard  (rwa/ya'-ko'lar'),  Pierre  Paul.    French  philosopher  and 

statesman 1763—1845. 

Rubens  (roo'benz),  Peter  Paul.    Flemish  painter 1577 — 1640. 

Rubinstein  (roo'bin-stin),  Anton  Grigorievich.  Rus.  comp.  and  piaaist.  1829 — 1894 
Rilckert  (riik'ert,  almost  rik'ert),  Friedrich.  Ger.  orientalist  and  poet. .  1788 — 1866. 
Ru'dolph,  or  Ru'dOlf ,  I.  of  Hapsburg.     Emperor  of  Germany.    Founder 

of  the  Austrian  empire 1218 — 1291 

Rudolphl  (roo-d51'fee),  Karl  Asmund.     Swedish  physiologist 1771 — 1832. 

Ruffinl  (roof-fee'nee),  GioTanni  Domenico.    Lorenzo  Benoni.    Ital.  pat.1807 — 1881 

Rage  (roo'geh),  Arnold.    German  publicist  and  journalist 1802 — 1880. 

Ruhnken  (roon'ken),  David.     German  philologist 1723—1798. 

RulSCh  or  Ruysch  (roisK),  Frederic.     Dutch  anatomist 1638 — 1731 

Rumford  (rum'ford),  Benj.  Thompson,  Count.     Amer.  natural  philos. ..  1753 — 1814. 

Rumsey  (rum'zt),  James.     American  inventor.     [_Steamboat.'] 1743—1792, 

Runjeet'  Singh  (sTng).     Maharajah  and  founder  of  Sikh  empire 1780 — 1839, 

Rupert  (roo'pert).  Prince.   Prince  Robert  of  Bavaria.   German  warrior . .  1619 — 1682, 

Rurik  (roo'rik).   A  Scandinavian  prince.   Founder  of  the  Russian  empire . 879, 

Ruschenberger  (roo'shen-berg'er),  William  S.  W.     Amer.  naturalist..  1807    - 
Rush,  Benjamin.     American  physician.    Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  Indep. . .  1745 — 1813, 
Rush,  James.     Son  of  Dr.  Benjamin.     American  physician  and  philan- 
thropist.    [Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice.^ 1786 — 1869, 

Rush,  Richard.     Son  of  Dr.  Benj.     Amer.  statesman  and  diplomatist ..  1780 — 1859. 

Ruskln  (riis'kin),  John.     English  writer  on  art,  especially  painting 1819    — 

Russell  (riis'gl),  John,  Earl.    Lord  John  Russell.    English  statesman..  1792 — 1878, 

Russell,  William.     Scottish  historian 1741—1793, 

Russell,  William  Howard.     British  journalist 1821    — 

Russell,  William,  Lord.   English  patriot.  Beheaded.   \_Rye  House  plot.']. WZ^ — 1683, 

Russell,  William.     American  educationist  and  elocutionist 1798 — 1873. 

Rutgers  (rOt'gerz),  Henry,  Colonel.  Amer.  patriot  and  philanthropist.  1745— 1830, 
Rutherford  (rifth'er-ford),  Daniel.  Scottish  physician.  \_Nitrogen.'\. .Vli^ — 1819, 
Rutledge  (rut'lSj)," Edward.  Amer.  jurist.  Signer  of  Decl.  of  Indep. .  1749— 1800 
Rutledge,  John.    Brother  of  Edward.    American  statesman  and  jurist.  1739 — 1800, 

Ruysdael  (roiss'dSl),  Jacob.     Dutch  landscape  and  marine  painter 1630?-1681 

Ruyter,  de  (deh  ri'ter ;  Dutch  pron.  deh  roi'tgr),  Michel  Adriaanszoon. 

Dutch  admiral. ." .". 1607—1679, 

Ryan  (rl'an),  Abram  Joseph.     Irish-American  poet 1839—1886. 

Rydberg  "(rld'bSrg),  Abraham.  Victor.     Swedish  author 1829 — 1895, 

Ryder  (ri'der),  WUliam  Henry.     American  clergyman 1822 — 1888, 

Ryerson  (ri'er-son),  Adolphus  Egerton.     Canadian  educationist 1803 — 1882. 

Ryle  (ril),  John  "Charles.     English  bishop  and  writer 1816    , 

Rymer  (ri'mgr),  Ihomas.    English  antiquary.     [iJj/mer's  iJte(iera.]....1639?-1713, 


s. 


z 


Saadl  (sa'dee).     See  Sa'di. 

Saadla  or  Saadlah  (sa'de-a)  Ben  Joseph  Saadlas-Oaon.     Jewish 

writer,  born  in  Egypt 892—  942, 

Saavedra   y  Fajardo  or  Faxardo  (sa-a-va'Dra  e  fa-nar'Do),  Diego. 

Spanish  diplomatist  and  author 1584 — 1648, 

SabeiliUS  (sa-bSl'I-us).     African  bishop  and  antitrinitarian fi.  250? 

Sabin  (sa'bTn),  Joseph.     English  bibliophile  in  America 1821 — 1881 

Sabine  (sSb'In),  Edward,  Sir.     British  physicist 1788—1883, 

SaCChlnl  (s'ak-kee'nee),  Antonio  Maria  Gasparo.     Italian  composer 1735?-1786. 

Sacher-IHasoch,  von  (fon  sa'Kgr-ma'soK),  Leop.  Ritter.   Aust.  author. 1836 — 1895. 

Sacheverell  (sa-sh5v'gr-el),  Henry.     English  divine  and  politician 1672?-1724. 

Sachs  (s'aks),  Hans.     German  cobbler  and  poet 1494 — 1576. 

Sackville  (sSk'vil),   George,  first  viscount.     Lord  George  Germain. 

Enghsh  general  and  statesman 1716 — 1785. 

SackvUle.    See  Dohset,  Earl  of. 

Sacy,  de  (dgh  sa/se'),  Antoine  Isaac  Sylvestre,  Baron.    Fr.  orientalist..  1758 — 1838, 

Sacy,  de,  Sa'muel  Ustazade  Sylvestre.    Son  of  preced.    Fr.  polit.  writer. 1801— 1879. 

Sa'di  (sa'dee).  Shaikh  Maslah-uddin  Sa'di-al-Shirazi.     Persian  poet 1175?-1292, 

Sadller  (sad-leer'),  Mary  Anne,  bom  Madden.     American  authoress....  1820 

SadOletO  (sa-do-la'to),  Jacopo.     Italian  cardinal  and  author 1477—1547. 

Sa'd-uddin  (sad-68d-deen'),  Muhammad  Eilendi.    Turkish  historian..  1536— 1599, 

Safford  (sSford),  Truman  Henry.    Am.  mathematician  and  astronomer.  1836    . 

Sagasta  (sa-gas'ta),  Praxedes  Mateo.    Spanish  statesman 1827    . 

Saint  Anthony.     See  Anthony,  Saint. 

Salnt-Arnaud,  de  (deh  sSN'tar'no'),  Amaud  Jacques  Achille  Leroy. 

French  marshal ...  7 1801—1855. 

Salnt-Aubin,  de  (deh  sSN'to'bSu'),  Augustin.    French  engraver 1736—1807. 


Bom.    £llea 
Saint  Oastln,  de  (deh  sSn  ka'stSN'),  Jean  Vincent  de  I'Abadie,  Baron. 

French  colonist. 7 1650—1712. 

Saint  Clair  (sanf  klgr'),  Arthur.     American  general 1734 — 1818. 

Saint-Cyr  (sSN'ser').     See  GonviON  Saint-Ctb. 

Salnte-Aldegonde,   de   (deh   sSN'tal'deh-goNd'),   Philip  van    Mamix, 

Baron.     Flemish  statesman  and  writer 1548 — 1598. 

Salnte-Beuve  (siSNt'-bnv'),  Cliarles  Augustin.  French  literary  critic. 1805 — 1869. 
Salnte-Clalre-Devllle  (sSNt'-klgr'-deh-vel'),  Charles.  French  geol...  1814— 1876. 
Salnte-Clalre-Devllle,  Henri  fitienne.  Brother  of  C.  Fr.  chemist...  1818 — 1881. 
Salnte-Croix,  de  (deh  sSNt'-krwa'),  GuUlaume  Emanuel  Joseph,  Baron. 

Frencli  antiquary  and  scholar 1746 — 1809. 

Saint-£vremond,  de  (dgh  sSN-tSvr'moN'),  Charles  de  Marguetel  de 

Saint-Denis,  Seigneur.     French  courtier,  wit,  and  litterateur 1613 — 1703. 

Saint  Gaudens  (sSnt  gaw'denz),  Augustus.     Irish  sculptor  in  America. 1848    . 

Salnt-Germaln,  de  (deh  sSS-zhSr'mSN'),  Count.  Adventurer  in  Paris. 1730?-1784. 
Saint-'Hilalre  (sSN'te'fgr').     See  GBOFrEOT  Saint-Hilaike,  and  Bae- 

THELEMY  SAINT-HiLAIRE. 

Salnt-Hllalre,  de  (deh  sSN'te'lgr'),  Auguste,  Marq.  de  Queux.  Fr.  writer.  1837— 1889. 
Salnt-Hllalre,  de,  Augustin  Francois  C^sar  Prouvengal.     Fr.  botanist .  1799— 1853. 

Salntlne  (sSN'teN'),  pseudonym  of  Joseph  Xavler  Boniface  (bo'ne'- 

Jiiss').     Frencli  author.     [Picciola.] 1797—1865. 

Saint  John  (sant'jSn  O!- sTn'jen),  Bayle.    Son  of  J.  A.    Eng.  author...  1822— 1859. 

Saint  John,  James  Augustus.     English  traveler  and  author 1801 — 1875. 

Saint- John,  Percy  Bolingbroke.     English  author 1821    . 

Salnt-JUBt,  de  (deh  sSN'-zhUst'),  Louis  Antoine.  French  revolutionist.  1767 — 1794. 
Saint-Lambert,  de  (deh  sSN'loN'bgr'),  Jean  Chas.  Fr.,  Marq.  Fr.  poetl716 — lo03. 
St.-Leger  (sSnt-lSj'er  ~or  sil'in-jer),  Barry,  Col.  Brit,  officer  in  Amer.. 1737 — 1789. 
Saint  Leonards  (sant-lSn'afdz)^  Edward  Burtenshaw  Sugden,  Baron. 

English  jurist  and  statesman 1781 — 1875. 

Salnt-Martln  (sSN'-mar  tSN').  Antoine  Jean.    French  orientalist 1791 — 1832. 

Saint-Martin,  de  (deh   sSN'-mar't5N'),  Louis  Claude,  Marquis.     Un- 

laiown  Philosopher.    French  metaphysician 1743 — 1803. 

Salnt-Plerre,  de  (dgh  sSN'-pe-gr'),  Charles  Ir6n6e  Castel,  Abb^.    French 

pohtical  economist  and  moralist .1658 — 1743. 

Saint-Pierre,  de,  Jacques  Henri  Bernardin.    French  author.     [Paul 

et  Virginie.'] 1737—1814. 

Saint-Priest,  de  (deh  sSN'-pre'Ssf ),  Alexis  Guignard,  Count.    French 

historian  and  diplomatist 1805 — 1851. 

Salnt-R^al,  de  (deh  sSN'-ra'al'),  C6sar  Vichard,  Abb«.     Savoyard  hist.  .1639— 1692. 

Salnt-Saens  (s5n'-son'),  Charles  Camille.     French  musician 1835    . 

Saint— Simon,  de  (aant-sT'mgn ;  Fr.  dgh  sSN'-se'moN'),  Claude  Henri, 

Count.     French  socialist."  [_St.  Simonism.'] 1760 — 1826. 

Saint-Simon,  de,  Louis  de  Eouvroi,  Due.     French  memoirist 1675 — 1755. 

Saint- Victor,  de  (dgh  saN'-vek'tor'),  Paul.     French  author 1821     . 

Salsset  (sa'sa'),  6mTle  Edmond.     French  philosophical  writer 1814 — 1863. 

Sala  (sa'la),  George  Augustus  Henry.     English  litterateur 1828—1895. 

Saladln  (s"ai'a^dln).  {Arab.  Sala'h-Uddin  Yusaf,  sa1ah-65d-deen'yoo'- 

saf ).    Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria.     Opposer  of  the  crusaders 1137 — 11941 

Saldanha  OUveira  e  Daun  (sal-dan'yS  o-le-va'e-ra  a  down),  JoSo  Car- 
los, Duke  of.     Portuguese  statesman  and  marshal 1791 — 1876. 

Sale  (sal),  George.     English  orientalist 1680—1736. 

Sallerl  (sa-le-a'ree),  Antonio.     Italian  musical  composer 1750 — 1825. 

Salisbury  (sawlz'ber-i),  Edward  Elbridge.     American  philologist 1814    . 

Salisbury,  RobertArthur  Talbot  Gascoyne  Cecil,  third  marquis  and 

eighth  earl  of.     English  statesman 1830    . 

Sallust  (sSlliist).     Cains  Sallustius  Crispus.     Roman  historian E.  o.  86 —    35. 

Salmaslus  (sSl-ma'shl-us),  Claudius.     Claude  de  Saumaise.     Fr.  schol.1588 — 1653. 

Salmon  (sa'mon),  George.     English  divine  and  mathematical  writer 1819    . 

Salomon  (aa'lo-mon),  Johann  Peter     German  violinist  and  composer. .  .1745 — 1815. 

Salt  (sawlt),  Henry.     English  antiquary  and  consul  in  Egypt 1785—1827. 

Saltonstall  (sawl'ton-stawl),  Richard,  Sir.     Puritan  in  Mass.  colony 1586 — 1658? 

Salvador  (sal'va'ddV'),  Joseph.     French  historian 1796—1873. 

Salvator  Rosa.     See  Bosa,  Salvator. 

Salviatt  (sal-ve-a'tee),  Francesco  Rossi.     Cecco  Rossi.    Italian  painter.  1510 — 1563. 

Salvlni  (siil-vee'nee),  Tommaso.     Italian  actor 1829  ?  . 

Samoset  (s5m'o-set).     First  Indian  who  visited  the  Pilgrims,  in  1621. 

Samuels  (sSm'il-elz),  Edward  Augustus.     American  naturalist 1836    . 

Sanborn  (san'bgm),  Franklin  Benjamin.     American  journalist 1831    . 

Sancroft  (sSng'kroft),  William.   Eng.  prelate.   Archbp.  of  Canterbury..  161 6 — 1693. 

Sanctis,  de  (da  sank'tees),  Francesco.    Italian  author 1818 — 1883. 

Sand  (Sant),  Karl  Ludwig.   German  student  and  political  fanatic.   Assas- 
sinator of  the  dramatist  Kotzebue.    Executed 1795 — 1820. 

Sand  (sand  or  soNd),  George.     See  Dudevant. 

Sandeau  (soN'do'),  Leonard  Sylvain  Jules.     French  novelist 1811 — 1883. 

Sandoval,  de  (da  san-do'val),  Prudencio.     Spanish  historian 1560 — 1621. 

Sands  (sSndz),  Robert  Charles.     American  author  and  journalist 1799 — 1832. 

Sandys  (siln'dTs),  Edwin.    English  theologian.    Archbishop  of  York..  .1519—1588. 

Sandys,  George.     Son  of  Edwin.     English  poet 1577—1643. 

San  Oallo^  da  (da  san-gal'lo).   Real  name  Antonio  Picconi.   It.  architect  1482—1546. 

Sanger  (sSng'er),  George  Partridge.     American  lawyer 1819—1890. 

Sangster  (sSng'ster),  Margaret  Elizabeth.    American  author 1838    . 

Sankey  (sSnk'i),  Ira  David.    American  evangelist 1840    . 

San  martin,  de  (da  san  mar-teen'),  Jose.     South  American  leader 1778 — 1850. 

San  Micheli  (siin  me-ka'lee),  Michele.     Italian  architect 1484—1559. 

San  Mlgniel,  de  (da  san  me-gel'),  Evariste,  Duke.     Spanish  general 1785 — 1862. 

Sannazaro  (san-na-dza'ro),  Jacopo.    Neapolitan  poet 1458 — 1530. 

Sanson  (son'soN'),  Nicolas.    French  geographer 1600 — 1667. 

Sansovino  (san-so-vee'no).  Real  name  Jacopo  Tatli.  Ital.  architect..  1479 — 1570. 
Santa  Anna  or  A&a,  de  (da  san-ta  an'a  or  san'ta  an'ya),  Antonio  Lopez, 

General.     President  of  Mexico 1795 — 1876. 

Santerre  (soN'tgr'),  Antoine  Joseph.     French  revolutionist 1752 — 1809. 

Santillana,  de  (da  san-tel-ya'na).  Marquis.     See  Mendoza,  de. 

Sappho  (saf'o).    Greek  lyric  poetess fl.  B.  C.  600? 

Sarcey  (sar'sa'),  Francisque.     French  critic 1828    . 

Sardanapalus  (sar-da-na-pa'lus).     King  of  Assyria fl.  B.  c.  900  T 

SardOU  (sar'doo'),  Victorien.     French  dramatist 1831    . 

Sargent  (sar'jgnt),  Charles  Sprague.    American  arboriculturist 1841    . 

Sargent,  Lucius  Manlius.     American  writer  of  tales 1786 — 1867. 

Sargent,  Winthrop.    American  author 1825 — 1870. 

SaripolOS  (sa-re'po-los),  Nicolas  Jean.    Greek  politician 1817—1887. 

SarmlentO  (sar-me-gn'to),  Domingo  Faustino.  Pres.  of  Argent.  Rep.  ..1811 — 1888. 
Sarpi  (sar'pee),  Paolo.     Fra  Paolo.     Italian  philosopher  and  historian..  1552 — 1623. 

Sars  (sarss),  Michael.     Norwegian  zoOIogist 1805 — 1869. 

Sartain  (sar-tan'),  John.     American  engraver,  born  in  London 1808    • 

SartO,  del  (del  sar'to),  Andrea.    A  n  drea  d'  Agnolo.    Flor.  painter 1487— 1531» 

Sarzec,  de  (dgh  sar'zak'),  Gustave  Charles  Ernest  Chocquin.     French 

diplomatist  and  explorer 1836    ——• 

Sathas  (sa'thas),  Constantin.     Greek  writer 1841    ^ 

Saulcy,  de  (deh  so'see'),  Louis  Peiicien  Joseph  Caignart.   Fr.  archaeol..  1807— 1880. 


Saunders  (san'derz),  Frederick.     English  author 1807    . 

n  (siin'dgr-son),  Nicholas.     English  mathematician 1682 — 1739. 


Saunderson  ( 


5,e,i,o,  ii,  ion^;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged;  a,  e,  I,  5,  iS,  iAor<  /  a,  g,  i,  2,  o6«car<5  (see  remark,  p.  1719);  far,  fall;  thgre,  term;  fSr,  food,,toot;  fflrl;  ow  as  incoui;ch  asincAin; 
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Bom.    Died. 
SanrlB  (saw'rtn  ;  Fr.  ao'rSN'),  Jacques.     French  Protestant  preacher. . .  Ui77— 1730. 

Sanssure,  de  (deh  sCsUr'),  Henri.    Swiss  naturalist 1829    . 

SaUSSUre,  de,  Horace  Benedict.     Swiss  naturalist 1740—1799. 

Sauveur  (so'vcr'),  Joseph.     Fr.  mathematician.     \_Musical  Acoustics.'\.l6b'i—U\&. 

Savage  (sSv'i j),  James.     American  antiquary 1784—1873. 

Savage,  Ricliard.     English  poet 1G98— 1743. 

Savaiy  (sa/va're'),  Anne  Jean  Marie  Rene,  Due  de  Rovigo.     French 

general  and  diplomatist 1774 — 1833. 

Savary,  Jacques.    French  financier.     [Le  parfait  Xegociant.'] 1622—1690. 

Savlgny,  von  (fon  sa'ven'ye'),  Friedrich  Karl.     German  jurist 1779—1861. 

Savlle  (sav'il),  Henry,  Sir.     English  niatljeniatician  and  class,  scholar ..  1549 — 1622. 
Savonarola  (sii-vo-na-ro'la),  Girolamo  Marco  Francesco  Matteo.     Ital- 
ian religious  reformer 1452—1498. 

Saxe  (saks),  Hermann  Maurice,  Comit  of.    Marshal  of  France 1696—1750. 

Sase,  John  Godfrey.   American  humorous  poet 1 816 — 1887. 

Saston  (sSks'ton),  Joseph.     American  inventor 1799—1873. 

Say  (sa),  Jean  Saptiste.    French  political  economist 1769 — 1832. 

Say,  Jean  Baptists  L6on.    Son  of  preceding.    French  statesman 1826 — 1896. 

Say  (sa),  Thomas.     American  naturalist 1787—1834. 

Sayce  (sass),  Archibald  Henry.    English  divme  and  philologist 1846    . 

Scaevola  (sev'o-la),  Caius  Mucins.     Legendary  Roman  hero fl.  B.  c.  Gth  c. 

Scallger  (skSl'I-Jer),  Joseph  Justus.  French  philologist  and  chronol. .  .1540— 1609. 
Scaliger,  Julius Cfesar.  FatherofJ.J.  Ital.  Latin  poet  and  philologist. 1484 — 1558. 
Scanderbeg  (skan'der-beg).     (Turkish  Iskander  Beg  or  Bey.)    Real 

name  George  Caslriota.     Albanian  chief 1404?-1466. 

Scarlatti  (skSr-Iat'tee),  Alessandro.    Neapolitan  composer 1659 — 1725. 

Scarpa  (akar'pii),  Antonio.     Italian  anatomist 1747—1832. 

Scarron  (ska'roN'),  Paul.     French  comic  writer 1610—1660. 

Scartazzlnl  (skar-tat-se'nee),  Giovanni  Andrea.   Swiss  writer 1837    . 

Schaaf  (shaf ),  Carl.     German  orientalist  and  lexicographer 1646 — 1729. 

SohadOW  (sha'do),  Johann  Gottfried.     German  sculptor 1764—1850. 

SchadOW-Qodenhaus,  von  (fon  sha'do-go'den-howss),  Friedrich  Wil- 

helm.     Son  of  Johann  Gottfried.      German  painter 1789—1862. 

Schaff  (shiif),  Philip.     Swiss  theologian  and  author  in  America 1819—1893. 

Schamyl  (shSm'Il)  or  Shamyl.     Prophet  warrior  of  the  Caucasus 1796—1871. 

Scbeele  (sha'leh ;  E.  sheel),  Carl  Wilhelm.     Ger.  chemist  in  Sweden . . .  1742—1786. 

Soheftel  (shgffel),  Joseph  Victor.     German  poet  and  novelist 1826—1886. 

Soheffer  (shgf'er ;  Fr.  pron.  shgfr),  Ary.   Dutch  painter  in  Paris 1795—1858. 

Scheiner  (shi'ner),  Christoph.   German  mathematician.  [Paniop'rapA.].  1575— 1650. 

Scheie  de  Vere  (sheel  deh  veer),  Maximilian.     Ger. -American  author.  1820    . 

Scheller  (shSl'eri  Immanuel,  Johann  Gerhard.  German  lexicographer.  1735 — 1803. 
Schelllng,  von  (fon  shSl'ing),  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Joseph.   Ger.  philos. .  .1775— 1854. 

Schenck  (skgnk),  Robert  Gumming.    American  statesman 1809—1890. 

Schenkel  (shSnk'el),  Daniel.     German-Swiss  theologian 1813—1885. 

Soberer  (sheh-rgr'"),  Edward  Henri  Adolphe.    French  critic 1815—1889. 

Scherzer,  von  (fon  shSrt'ser),  Karl,  Chevalier.     German  traveler 1821    . 

Schiller,  von  (fon  shTl'er),"johann  Christoph  Friedrich.  Ger.  poet. . .  .1759— 1805. 
Schlagintweit-Sakuenluenskl  (shla'gin-twit  -  sa-ko6-Sn-16o-5n'skee), 

Hermann  (b.  1826— d.  1882),  Adolf  (b.  1829— d.  1857),  and  Robert 

(b.  1837).     German  travelers. 
Schlegel,  von  (fon  shlS'gel),  August  Wilhelm.    Ger.  critic  and  philol. .  .1767—1845. 
Schlegel,  von,  Karl  Wil.  Friedr.     Br.  of  A.W.     Ger.  philos.and  critic.  1772— 1829. 

Schleicher  (shll'Ker),  August.    German  comparative  philologist 1821 — 1868. 

Schlelden  (shli'den),  Matthias  Jakob.     German  botanist 1804—1881. 

Schlelermacher    (shIi'er-ma'Ker),   Friedrich    Ernst  Daniel.      German 

theologian,  philosopher,  and"  orator 1768—1834. 

Schllemann  (shlee'man),  Heinrich.     German  archaeologist 1822—1890. 

SchlOSSer  (shlos'er),  Friedrich  Christoph.     German  historian 1776—1861. 

Schlozer,  von  (fon  shlot'ser),  August  Ludwig.     German  historian 1735—1809. 

Schmidt  (shmTt),  Heinrich  Julian.    German  author 1818—1886. 

Schmidt,  Wilhelm  Adolf.     German  historian 1812—1887. 

SchmitZ  (shmtts),  Leonhard.     German  philologist  in  Edinburgh 1807—1890. 

Schneider  (shni'der),  Johann  Gottlob.  Ger.  philol.  and  lexicographer ..  1750— 1822. 
Schnorr   von   Karolsfeld  (shnor  fon  ka'rolss-fat),  Julius  Veit  Hans. 

German  fresco  painter 1794 — 1872. 

Schoelcher  (shol'Kgr  or  sho'gl'shtr'),  Victor.      Fr.  pol.  and  writer 1804—1893. 

SchSfer  (shbf 'er),  Arnold.     German  historian 1819—1883. 

Schbffer  (shof'er),  Peter.     German  printer.     Partner  of  Faust 1430?-1502. 

Schoileld  (sko'feeld),  John  McAllister.     American  general 1831    . 

Scholten  (skol'ten),  Johannes  Hendrik.    Dutch  theologian 1811    . 

Schbmann  (sho'man),  Georg  Friedrich.  Ger.  phil.  and  archaeologist. .  .1793— 1879. 
Schomberg,  de  (Fr.  pron.  deh  shoN'bSr'),  Henri,  Comte  de  Nanteuil. 

Marshal  of  France  and  diplomatist 1575 — 1632. 

Schomberg  (shom'berg ;    Ger.  pron.  shom'bero),  Friedrich  Hermann, 

Duke  of.     English  general,  born  in  Heidelberg 1616 — 1689. 

Schomburgk  (shom'burk),  Robert  Hermann,  Sir.  Ger.-Eng.  traveler.  .1804— 1865. 
Sch'tfn  (shon).    See  Schongauee. 

Schongauer  (shon'gow-er),  Martin.    Ger.  painter betw.  1445  and  1450—1488. 

Sch'dnbeln  (shon'bin),  Christian  Friedrich.    German  chemist.     lOzone 

and  gun  cotton.'] 1799 — 1868. 

Schoolcraft  (skool4raf t),  Henry  Rowe.     Am.  trav.  and  ethnologist 1793—1864. 

Schopenhauer  (sho'pen-how'er),  Arthur.     German  philosopher 1788—1860. 

Schopflln  (shbp'fleen),  Joliann  Daniel.     German  historian 1694—1771. 

SchOtt  (shot),  Charles  Anthony.     German  civil  engineer  in  America 1826    . 

Schouler  (skoo'lgr),  James.     American  lawyer  and  historian 1839    . 

Schouvaloff  (shoo-valof).    See  Shouvaloff. 

Schrader  (shra'der),  Eberhard.     German  Assyriologist 1836    . 

SchrevellUB  (skre-veell-Qs)  or  Schrevel  (skra'vel),  Cornelius.    Dutch 

philologist.    ILexicon  Manuale  Grseco-Latinum  et  Latino-Grsectim.'] .  1608 — 1864. 

Schr'dder  (shro'der),  Friedrich  Ulrich  Ludwig.     German  tragedian 1744—1816. 

Schrbter  (shro'ter),  Christoph  Gottlieb.  Ger.  inventor  of  the  pianoforte .  1699—1782. 
Schubert  (shoo'bert ;  Ger.  pron.  shoo'bert),  Franz  Peter.  Ger.  composer.  1797— 1828. 

SchUlte,  von  (fon  shool'teh),  Johann  Friedrich.     German  theologian. . .  1827    . 

Schnltens  (sKul'tens),  Albrecht.     Dutch  Hebraist  and  Bibl.  com 1686—1750. 

Schulze  (ahool'tseh),  Ernst  Konrad  Friedrich.   German  poet 1789—1817. 

SchUlze-DelltSCh  (shSSl'tseh-da'lTch),  Hermann.  German  economist.  1801—1883. 
Schnmacher  (shoo'ma-Ker),'Heinrich  Christian.     Danish  astronomer. .  .1780 — 1850. 

Schumann  (shoo'man),  Robert.     German  musical  composer 1810 — 1856. 

Schurz  (shoorts),  Carl.    German-American  statesman  and  orator 1829    . 

Schuyler  (skt'Ier),  Eugene.     American  author  and  diplomatist 1840 — 1890. 

Schuyler,  Philip  John.    American  general  and  statesman 1733—1804. 

Schwab  (shwiip),  Gustav.    German  poet 1792—1850. 

Schwanthaler  (shwSn'ta-ler),  Ludwig  Michael.     German  sculptor 1802—1848. 

Schwartz  (shwarts) ,  MarieSophie,  born  Birath.     Swedish  novelist .....  1819    . 

Schwarz  (shwarts),  Berthold.    Konstantin  Ancklitzen.    German  monk 

and  alchemist.     Reputed  inventor  of  gunpowder fl.  14th  c. 

Schwarzenberg,  von  (fon  shwart'sen-berg ;  Ger.  pron.  swar'tsen-bSro), 

Karl  Philipp,  Prince.     Austrian  field' marshal 1771—1820. 

Schwatka  (shwSfka),  Frederick.     American  explorer 1849— 18«i. 

Schwegler  (shwSgagr),  Albert  Friedrich  Karl  Franz.  Ger.  historian.. 1819— 1857. 
Sohwelgger  (shwi'g er),  Johann  Salomon  Christoph.     Ger.  physicist 1779—1857. 


Bom.    Died. 

Schwelniurth  (shwin'fdSrt),  Georg  August.    German  traveler 1830    . 

SchwelnltZ,  von  (fon  shwi'nits),  Lewis  David.     American  botanist. . .  .1780 — 1834. 

Schwenckteld,  von  (fon  shwgnk'f elt),  Kasper.     Silesian  religious  ref . .  1490 — 1561. 

Schwerin,  von  (fon  shwS-reen'),  Kurt  Christoph,  Count.    Prus.  soldier.  1684 — 1757. 

Sclna  (she-na'),  Domenico.     Sicilian  mathematician  and  physicist 1765 — 1837. 

SoioppiUS  (stse-op'e-66s),  Caspar.    German  classical  scholar 1576 — 1649. 

SciplO  Africanus  Blajor  (stp'i-o  5f-re-ka'nus  ma'jor),  Publius  Corne- 
lius.   Roman  general.    Invaded  Africa  and  defeated  Hannibal.  ..B.  c.  235 —  184. 

SclplO  .Xmilia'nus   Afrlca'nus  Ml'nor,  Publius  Cornelius.     Roman 

general.     Captured  and  destroyed  Carthage B.  c.  185 —  129. 

Scoresby  (skorz'bT),  William.     English  navigator 1760 — 1829. 

Scoresby,  William.     Son  of  preceding.     English  arctic  explorer 1789—1857. 

Scott  (skot),  Thomas  Alexander.     American  railroad  manager 1824 — 1881. 

Scott,  Walter,  Sir.     Scottish  novelist  and  poet 1771—1832. 

Scott,  William  Bell.    Scottish  poet,  painter,  and  writer 1811 — 1890. 

Scott,  Wiufield.    American  lieutenant  general 1786 — 1866. 

Scribe  (skreb),  Augustin  Eugene.    French  dramatist 1791—1861. 

Scribner  (skrib'ner),  Charles.    American  publisher 1821—1871. 

Scrivener  (skriv'ner),  Frederick  Henry  Ambrose.    Eng.  Biblical  critic. 1813 — 1891. 

Scudder  (skad'er),"Horace  Elisha.     American  author 1838    . 

Scudder,  John.    American  missionary  at  Ceylon  and  Madras 1793 — 1855. 

Scudder,  Samuel  Hubbard.    American  naturalist 1837    . 

Scud^ry,  de  (deh  skii'da're').  Mile.  Madeleine.    French  authoress 1607—1701. 

Sears  (seerz),  Barnas.    American  Baptist  clergyman  and  scholar 1802 — 1880. 

Sears,  Edmund  Hamilton.    American  clergyman 1810 — 1876. 

Seaton  (see'tgn),  Wm.  Winston.    Am.  jour.     [_JVational  Intelligencer.'} .  .1785 — 18C6. 

Sebastian  (se-bast'yan).  Saint.    Roman  Christian  martyr 255?-  288. 

Sebastian,  Dom.     King  of  Portugal.    Warrior 1554 — 1578. 

S^blllOt  (sa'bt'yo'),  Paul.    French  painter  and  writer 1846    . 

Secchl  (sek'kee),  Pietro  Angelo.     Italian  astronomer 1818 — 1878. 

Seckendorf,  von  (fon  sek'en-dorf),  Friedrich  Heinrich,  Count.     Nepheio 

of  Veit  Ludwig.     German  commander 1673 — 1763. 

Seckendorf,  von,  Veit  Ludwig.     German  scholar 1626—1692. 

Sedgwick  (sej'wlk),  Catherine  Maria.   Daughter  of  T.  Amer.  author. .  .1789—1867. 

Sedgwick,  John.     American  general 1813^1864. 

Sedgwick,  Theodore.    American  jurist  and  statesman 1746 — 1813. 

Seebeck  (sa'bgk),  Thomas  Joliann.     Ger.  phys.    {Thermo-electric  pile.'\.\ll'!l — 1831. 

Seeley  (see'lT),  John  Robert.     English  author.     \Ecce  Homo.^ 1834—1895. 

Seelye  (see'll),  Julius  Hawley.     Am.  divine.    Pres.  Amherst  College...  1824— 1895. 

Siguier  (sa'ge-a'),  Pierre.     French  statesman  and  patron  of  learning. .  .1588 — 1672. 

S6gur,  de  (deh  sa'giir'),  Louis  Philippe,  Comte.     French  historian 1753—1830. 

S6gur,  de,  Philippe  Paul,  Comte.    Son  of  L.  P.     French  historian 1780—1873. 

Selden  (sSI'dgn),  John.     English  statesman  and  political  writer 1584 — 1654. 

SeleuCUS  (se-lu'kus)  I,     Nicator.    First  king  of  Syria B.  c.  354—  281. 

Sellm  (see'lTm  or  sgh-leem')  III.    Sultan  of  Turkey 1761—1808. 

Selkirk  (sel'kerk),  Alexander.     Scot,  sailor.    Left  on  Juan  Fernandez. .1676—1723. 

Sellar  (sel'ar),  William  Toung.    English  Greek  and  Latin  scholar 1825—1890. 

Selwyn  (sel'win),  George  Augustus.    English  bishop  and  author 1809—1878. 

SemiramiS  (se-mir'a-mis).     Queen  of  Assyria fl.  B.  c.  1200' 

Semler  (feSm'ler),  Johann  Salomo.     German  theologian 1725 — 1791. 

Semmes  (sSmz),  Raphael.     Confederate  naval  officer 1809—1877. 

Seneca  (sgn'e-ka),  Lucius  Annaaus.     Roman  Stoic  philosopher B.  c.  3?-A.  D.  65. 

Senefelder  (Sa'neh-fel'dgr),  Aloys.     German  inventor  of  lithography. .  .1771 — 1834. 

Senior  (seen'yur),  Nassau  William.    English  political  economist 1790—1864. 

Sennacherib  (s5n-nSk'e-rib).     King  of  Assyria d.  B.  c.  702. 

Sepulveda,  de  (da  sa-pool'va-na),  Juan  Giiiez.    Spanish  historian 1490 — 1573. 

Se-q,UO-yah.    See  Guess,  George. 

Sergeant  (sar'jgnt),  John.     American  jurist  and  statesman 1779 — 1852. 

Sergeant,  Thomas.     American  jurist 1782 — 1860. 

Serrano  y  Dominguez  (sSr-ra'no  e  no-meen'geth),  Francisco,  Duke  de 

la  Torre.   , Spanish  statesman 1810 — 1885. 

Serres  (sSr),  Etienne  Renaud  Augustin.     French  physiologist 1787 — 1868. 

Serret  (sa'rS'),  Joseph  Alfred.    French  mathematician 1819 — 1885. 

SertorlUS  (sgr-to'rt-us),  Quintus.     Roman  general B.  c.  121  ?-    72. 

ServetUS  (sgr-vee'tus),  Michael.    (Span.  Sliguel  ServedO,  -s5r-va'D0.) 

Spanish  theologian  and  author.     Burned  at  the  stake 1509 — 1553. 

SeSOStriS  (se-s5s'tris).    Barneses  (ram'e-seez).    King  of  Egypt fl.  B.  c.  2300? 

Sestini  (ses-tee'nee),  Domenico.     Italian  antiquary 1750 — 1832. 

Severus  (se-vee'rus),  Lucius  Septimius.     Roman  emperor 146 —  211. 

Sevier  (se-veer'),  John.     American  pioneer 1745 — 1815. 

S^Vlgn€,   de   (deh  sS'ven'yS'),   Marie  de   Rabutin-Chantal,    Marquise. 

French_Iettef  writer 1626—1696. 

Sewall  (su'al),  Samuel.     American  jurist 1652 — 1730. 

Seward  (su'ard),  Anna.     The  Swan  of  Lichfield.    English  authoress.  .1747 — 1809. 

Seward,  WiUiam  Henry.    American  statesman 1801 — 1872. 

SeydlitZ,  von  (fon  sid'lits),  Friedrich  Wilhelm.     Prue.  gen.  of  cavalry. 1721 — 1773. 

Seyffarth  (ST'fart),  Gustav.     German  archaeologist  and  clerg.  in  Am. .  .  .1796 — 1885. 

Seymour  (see'mur),  Horatio.     American  lawyer  and  politician 1810 — 1886. 

Sforza  (sfort'sa),  Francesco.     Son  of  Giacomuzzo  Attendolo.    Duke  of 

Milan.    Italian  warrior 1401 — 1466. 

Sforza,  Giacomuzzo  Attendolo.     Italian  warrior  and  condottiere 1369 — 1424. 

Sforza,  Ludovico  Maria.     II  Mora.     Son.  of  F.    Duke  of  Milan 1451 — 1508. 

Shaftesbury  (shafts'ber-T),  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  first  earl  of.  Eng- 
lish statesman 1621 — 1683.^ 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  third  earl  of.  Grandson  of  pre- 
ceding.    English  philanthropist,  author,  and  freethinker 1671 — 1713. 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  seventh  earl  of.     Eng.  philan. .  .1801 — 1885. 

Shairp  (shSrp),  John  Campbell.     Principal  Shairp.     English  writer..  .1819— 1885. 

Shakespeare,  Shakspeare,   or  Shakspere   (shaks'peer),    William. 

English  poet  and  dramatist 1564 — 1616. 

Shaler  (sha'ler),  Nathaniel  Sonthgate.     American  geologist 1841    . 

Shamyl  (shSm'Il).     See  Schamyl. 

Sharp  (sharp),  Granville.    English  philanthropist  and  abolitionist 1734 — 1813. 

Shaw  (shaw),  Henry  W.    Josh  Billings.     American  humorist 1818 — 1885. 

Shaw,  Lemuel.     American  jurist 1781 — 1861. 

Shays  (shaz),  Daniel.     Leader  in  Shays'  rebellion 1747 — 1825, 

Shea  (sha),  John  Dawson  Gilmary.     American  historian 1824 — 1892. 

Shedd  (shSd),  William  Greenough  Thayer.     American  theologian 1820 — 1894. 

Shee  (shee),  Martin  Avclier,  Sir.    Irisli  painter 1769 — 1850. 

Shell  (sheel),  Richard  Lalor.     Irish  statesman  and  orator 1791 — 1851. 

Shelburne  (shgl'burn),  Earl  of.     See  Landsdowne,  William  Petty. 

Shelley  (shSl'T),  Percy  Bysshe  (bisli).     English  poet 1792-1822. 

Shenstone  (slign'ston),  William.     English  pastoral  poet 1714 — 1763. 

Shepard  (shSp'ard),  Charles  Upham.     American  physicist 1804— 18S6. 

Sheridan  (sher'I-dan),  Philip  Henry.     American  general 1831 — ISSS. 

Sheridan,  Ricliard  Brinsley  Butler.    Irish  dramatist  and  politician 1751 — 1816. 

Sherif  Pasha  (she-ref  pa-sliii').    Egyptian  statesman 1819    . 

Sherlock  (sher'Iok),  William.    Englisli  theologian  and  author 1641 — 1707. 

Sherman  (sher'man),  John.     Brother  of  W.  1'.     American  statesman..  1823    . 

Sherman,  Roger."  American  statesman.     Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  Indep. .1721 — 1793. 
Sherman,  William  Tecumseh.    American  general 1820 — 1891. 


«,  i,  o,  nlent;  a,  6,  ii,  c  (see  p.  1719) ;  II  (Me  p.  1718,  ^  2) ;  g  as  in  get ;  til  as  in  ttiiue ;  I,  u,  6,  w,  B,  D,  q,  h,  k,  n,  r  (see  p.  1719>. 
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Born.    Died. 
Sherwood  (sher'wdSd),  Mary  Martha,  born  Butt.     English  authoress.  .1775— 1851. 

Shirley  (sher'll),  James.     English  dramatist 1594?-1G66. 

Shirley,  William.  British  gen.  and  colonial  governor  of  Massachusetts.  1C93 — 1771. 
Shlshkotl  (shTsh'kof),  Schlschkoff,  or  Chlschkof,  Alexander  Semeno- 

vitch.     Russian  author  and  statesman 1754 — 1841. 

ShonvalOff  (shoo-va'lof),  Peter  Andreievitch,  Coimt.   Kuss.  diplomatist.  1828— 1880. 

Shovel  (shiSv'el),  Cloudesley,  Sir.    English  admiral 1C50— 1707. 

Shrewsbury  fsluooz'ber-I),  Charles  Talbot,  Duke  of.    Eng.  statesman. IGGO— 1718. 

Shubrlck  (shii'brlk),  William  Branford.     American  rear  admiral 1790 — 1874. 

Shufeldt  (shii'felt),  Robert  Wilson.     American  naval  officer 1822—1895. 

Shums-uddln  Muhammad.    See  Hafiz. 

Sibley  (sib'll),  John  Langdon.    Librarian  Harvard  University 1804—1885. 

Sicard  (se'kar'),  Roch  Ambroise  Cucurron.  Fr.  teacher  of  deaf  mutes.  1742— 1822. 
Sickingen,  von  (fon  felk'Ing-en),  Franz.   German  general  and  Lutheran 

reformer 1481—1523. 

SlclcleB  (slk"lz),  Daniel  Edgar.     American  general  and  politician 1823    . 

Siddons  (sTd'onz),  Sarah,  born  Kemble.     English  tragic  actress 1755—1831. 

Sidney  (sTd'ni),  Algernon.     English  republican  patriot 1622?-1C83. 

Sidney  or  Sydney,  Philip,  Sir.    English  statesman  and  poet 1554—1586. 

Sido'nius  Apollina'ris.     See  Afollinabis  Siuonius. 

Siebold,  von  (fon  See'bolt),  Pliilipp  Franz.     German  naturalist 1796—1866. 

Slegen,  von  (fon  see'ggn),  Ludwig.  Ger.  artist.  \_Mezzolint  en<;rati!H5'.].lG10?-lG90? 
Siegfried  (seeg'freed  ;  Gtr.  pron.  Seeo'freet).     Semifabulous  hero  of 

Norse  legends  and  of  the  Niebeluugen-Lied unknown. 

Siemens  (see'menz  ;  Gtr.  feee'nienss),  Ernst  Werner.  German  inventor.  181G — 1892. 
Siemens,  Karl  Wilhelm.    Brother  of  preced.     Ger.  inventor  in  London.  1823— 1883. 

Siey^S  (se-ySs'),  Emmanuel  Joseph,  Comte.    Abbe  Sieyes.     Fr.  rev 1748—1836. 

Sigel  (see'gel),  Franz.     German  general  in  America 1824    . 

Siglsmund  (slj'is-muud  ;  Ger.  zee'gis-moont).  Emperor  of  Germany.  .1368 — 1437. 
Sigourney  (sTg'nr-nT),  Lydia  Howard  Huntley,  Mrs.     Am.  authoress..  1791— 1865. 

Sikes  (siks),  William  Wirt.     American  author 1836—1883. 

Silhouette,  de  (deh  se'loo'St'),  feienne.    Fr.  financier.    [SiVAoueKei.]..  1709— 1767. 

Silliman  (sTl'I-man),  Benjamin.    American  physicist 1779—1864. 

Silliman,  Benjamin,  Jr.     Son  of  preceding.    American  physicist 1816—1885. 

Silvestre,  de  (deh  sel'vestr'),  Augustin  Frangois,  Baron.  Fr.  rural  econ. 1762— 1861. 
Simeon  Stylites  (sTm'e-on  atl-li'teez).    Syr.  ascetic.    [Pillar of  Stylilei.^  390?- 459. 

Simms  (sTmz),  William  Gilmore.     American  novelist 1806 — 1870. 

Simon  (.se'moN'),  Jules.     Jules  Fratifois  Suisse-Simon.     Fr.  philos 1814 — 1896. 

Simonides  (si-mon'I-deez)  of  Ceos.    Greek  lyric  poet B.  c.  556  ?-  467. 

Simpson  (simp'sgn),  James,  Sir.     English  general  in  the  Crimea 1791—1868. 

Simpson,  James  Young,  Sir.     Scottish  physician 1811 — 1870. 

Simpson,  Matthew.    Amer.  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. .1811— 1884. 

Simpson,  Tliomas.     English  mathematician 1710 — 1761. 

Simrock  (slm'rok),  Karl.     German  poet 1802—1876. 

Sims  (simz),  George  Robert.     English  dramatist 1847    . 

Sims,  James  Marion.     American  surgeon 1813 — 1883. 

Simson  (slm'son),  Robert.     Scottish  mathematician 1687-1768. 

Sinclair  (sTn'kiar),  Catherine.    Daughter  of  Sir  J.    Scottish  authoress. 1800— 18G4. 

Sinclair,  John,  Sir.     Scottish  agriculturist  and  statistician 1754 — 1835. 

Sismondl,  de  (sts-mon'dT ;  Fr.  pron.  deh  ses'moN'de'),  Jean  Charles 

L^ouard  Simonde.     Swiss  historian  and  political  economist 1773 — 1842. 

SiXtUS  (slks'ttis)  IV.     Francesco  d' Abescola  della  Rovere.     Pope 1414—1484. 

SiXtUS  V.     Felice  Perretti.    Pope 1521—1590. 

Skeat  (skeet),  W.alter  William.     English  philologist 1835    . 

Skelton  (skSl'ton),  John.     English  poet 1460  ?-1529. 

Skene  (skeen),  Philip,  Colonel.     British  officer  in  America 1725—1810. 

SkObeleff  (sko'bg-lSf ),  Mikhail  Dimitrivitch.     Russian  soldier 1843—1882. 

Slalter  (slSf'ter),  Edmund  Farwell.     American  author 1816    . 

Slaughter  (slaw'ter),  Philip.     American  clergyman 1808    . 

Sleldan  (sll'diin),  Johaun.     (Za^  Sleidanus.)     German  historian 1506—1556. 

Slidell  (sli-dSI'),  John.     American  lawyer  and  Confederate  politician. .  .1793 — 1871. 

Sloane  (slon),  Hans,  Sir.     British  physician  and  naturalist 1660—1752. 

SlOCUm  (slo'kum),  Henry  Wadsworth.     American  general 1827 — 1894. 

Smart  (smart),  Benjamin  Humphrey.     English  lexicographer 1787?-1872. 

Smeaton(smee'ton),  John.  Eng.  civil  engineer.  \_Eddysione  Lighthouse.']  1724 — 1792. 

Smiles  (smilz),  Samuel.     Scottish  author 1816    . 

Smlrke  (smerk),  Robert,  Sir.     English  architect 1780-1867. 

Smith  (smith),  Adam.     Scottish  political  economist 1723—1790. 

Smith,  Albert.     English  novelist  and  humorist 1816— 18G0. 

Smith,  Alexander.     Scottish  poet 1830—1867. 

Smith,  George.     English  orientalist 1840—1876. 

Smith,  George  Barnett.     English  writer 1841    . 

Smith,  Gerrit.     American  philanthropist 1797—1874. 

Smith,  Goldwin.     English  professor  of  modern  history,  and  author 1823    . 

Smith,  Horace.     English  miscellaneous  writer 1779 — 1849. 

Smith,  James.     Brother  of  Horace.     English  miscellaneous  writer 1775—1839. 

Smith,  John,  Captain.     English  adventurer.     Founder  of  Virginia 1579 — 1632. 

Smith,  John  Lawrence.     American  mineralogist  and  chemist 1818 — 1883. 

Smith,  Joseph.     Founder  of  the  sect  of  Mormons 1805—1844. 

Smith,  Samuel  Francis.    American  divine  and  poet.     [America.^ 1808—1895. 

Smith,  Seba.     Major  Jach  Downhig.     American  author 1792 — 1868. 

Smith,  Sydney,  Rev.     English  divine,  essayist,  and  wit 1771 — 1845. 

Smith,  William.     English  classical  scholar 1813—1893. 

Smith,  William.     The  Father  of  English  geology.    English  geologist. .  .1769— 1839. 

Smith,  William  Robertson.     Scottish  Biblical  scholar 1846—1894. 

Smith,  William  Sidney,  Sir.     English  admiral 1764—1840. 

Smithson  (smTth'son),  James  Lewis  Macie.    English  physicist.    Founder 

of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington 1754 — 1829. 

Smollett  (smol'et),  Tobias  George.     British  novelist 1721—1771. 

Smyth  (smith),  Egbert  Coffin.     American  clergyman 1829    . 

Smyth  (smith),  Newman.     Brother  of  Egbert  C.     Am.  clergyman    1843    . 

Snell,  Willebrord.  Dutch  mathematician.  [Law  of  refraction  of  light.] .  1591 — 1626. 
Snorre  Sturluson  (snor'i  stooraOo-son).     Icelandic  jjoet  and  historian.  1178— 1241. 

Snyders  or  Sneyders  (snl'ders),  Franz.     Flemish  painter 1579—1657. 

Soane  (son),  John,  Sir.     English  architect 1752—1836. 

Sobieskl  (so-be-gs'kee).     See  John  III.  (King  of  Poland). 

Socinus    (so-sl'niis),    Faustus.      (Ital.    Sozzinl,   sot-see'nee,    Fausto.) 

Italian  religious  reformer.     [Socinianism.] 1540?-1604. 

Socrates  (sok'ra-teez).     Athenian  philosopher B.  c.  470  ?-  399. 

Solander  (so'lan-der),  Daniel  Charles.     Swedish  naturalist 1736—1782. 

Solis  y  Rivadeneyra,  de  (da  so-leess'  e  re-va-Da-na'e-ra),  Antonio. 

Spanisli  historian  and  dramatist 1610 — 1686. 

Solon  (so'Ion).     Athenian  sage  and  lawgiver B.  c.  638 '-  558  ? 

Solyman  (sol'I-man)  or  SlUaiman  (soo-lS-man').      The  Magnificent. 

Ottoman  sultan 1494?-1566. 

Somerby  (sijm'er-bT),  Horatio  Gates.     American  genealogist 1805 — 1872. 

Somers  (sum'erz),  John,  Lord.     English  statesman  and  lawyer 1650 — 1716. 

Somerset  (sunii'er-set),  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of.  English  statesman .  1500 ?-1552. 
Somerville  (stim'er-vll),  Mary,  Mrs.  Scot,  astronomer  and  physicist..  1789— 1872. 
SSmmeiing  or  Soemmering,  von  (fon  &om'mer-Ing),  Samuel  Thomas. 

German  anatomist  and  physiologist .~. 1755 — 1830. 


Born.    Died. 

Sonnlnl  de  Manoncourt  (so'ne'ne'  deh  ma'noN'koor'),  Charles  Nicolas 

Sigisbert.     French  naturalist 1750?-1812. 

Sontag  (s5n't5g  or  Son'tiiG),  Henriette,  Countess  Rossi.     Ger.  vocalist.  .1806— 1854. 

Sophocles  (sof 'o-kleez).     Greek  tragic  poet B.  c.  495  ?-  406  ' 

Sothern  (suth'el-n),  Edward  Askew.     American  actor 1830—1881 

Soubise,  de  (deh  soo'beez'),  Benj.  de  Rohan,  Seigneur.  Huguenot  soldier.  1585— 1642. 

Soul^  (soo'la'),  Pierre.     American  politician,  born  in  France 1802—1870. 

Soulouque  (soo'look'),  Faustin  iSlie.     Fauslin  I.     Emperor  of  Hayti. .  .1782 — 1867. 

Soult  (soolt),  Nicolas  Jean  de  Dieu,  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  Marshal  of  France .  1769—1851. 

South  (sowth),  Robert.     English  divine  and  author 1633 — 1716. 

Southampton  (suth-amp'ton),  Henry  Wriothesley,  third  earl  of.  Eng- 
lish statesman '. 1573—1624. 

SouthCOtt  (sowth'kot),  Joanna.     English  religious  fanatic 1750—1814. 

Southey  (sowtb'I  o~r  suth'I),  Robert.     Eng.  poet  and  miscel.  writer 1774 — 1843. 

Southgate  (sowth'gat),  Horatio.     Am.  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 1812—1894. 

Southworth  (south'wurth),  Emma  D.  E.,  born  Nevitte.    Amer.  novelist  1819—1894. 

Souvestre  (soo'vSstr'),  Emile.     French  author 1808 — 1854. 

Sower  (so'er),  Christopher.     German  printer  in  America 1693 — 1758. 

Sowerby  (sow'er-bT),  James.     English  artist  and  naturalist 1757 — 1822. 

Soyer  (soi'er  of  swa'y a'),  Alexis.     French  cook 1800  ?-1858. 

Spada  (spaMa),  Liouello.     Italian  painter 1576—1622. 

SpagnolettO  (spa-nyo-lSt'to).    Jose  Eibera.     Spanish  painter 1588 — 1656. 

Spalding  (spawl'ding),  Lyman.     American  physician.     [Pharinacopceia 

of  tlie  United  States.] 1775—1821. 

Spalding,  Martin  John.    American  Roman  Catholic  prelate 1810—1872. 

Spalding,  Solomon.     Author  of  the  "  Book  of  Mormon  " 1761—1816. 

Spallanzanl  (spal-lan-dzii'nee),  Lazaro.     Italian  anatomist 1729 — 1799. 

Spangenberg  (spang'en-bera),  August  Gottlieb.    Prussian  founder  of 

the  Moravian  Church  in  America 1704 — 1792. 

Sparks  (sparks),  Jared.     American  historian  and  biographer 1789 — 1866. 

Speke  (speek),  John  Hanning.     English  explorer  of  Africa 1827 — 1864. 

Spelman  (spSl'man),  Henry,  Sir.     English  historian  and  antiquary 1562 — 1641. 

Spencer  (spSn'sgf ),  Herbert.     English  philosopher 1820    . 

Spencer,  John  Canfield.     American  statesman 1788—1855. 

Spencer,  Piatt  Rogers.    American  founder  of  business  colleges.     [Spen- 

cerian  s;/slem  of  penmanship.] 1800 — 1864. 

Spener  (spa'ngr),  Phllipp  Jakob.     German  theologian.     IPietists.] 1635 — 1705. 

Spenser  (spSn'sgr),  Edmund.    English  poet.     [Faerie  Queene.] 1552T-1599. 

Spiegel  (spee'ggl),  Friedrich.     German  orientalist 1820    . 

Splelhagen  (speel'liii-fen),  Friedrich.   German  novelist 1829    . 

Spiess  (speess),  Heinrich.     German  painter 1831 — 1875. 

Spinner  (spiu'gr),  Francis  Ellas.     American  financier 1802 — 1891. 

Spinoza  (spe-no'z'a),  Baruch  or  Benedict.     Dutch  philosopher 1632—1677. 

Spitzka  (spTts'ka),  Edward  Charles.     American  physician 1852    . 

Spofford  (spof'ui-cl),  AInsworth  Rand.    Am.  librarian  (Cong,  library) 1825    . 

Spofford,  Harriet  Elizabeth,  born  Prescott.     Amer.  authoress 1835    . 

Spohr  (spor),  Ludwig.     German  nuisical  composer 1784 — 1859. 

Spontlni  (spon-tee'nee),  Gaspare  Luigi  Pacifico.     Italian  composer 1774 — 1851. 

Sprague  (sprag),  Charles.     American  poet 1791—1875. 

Spraglie,  William.     Governor  of  Rhode  Island 1830    . 

Sprague,  William  BueU.     American  divine  and  author 1795 — 1876. 

Sprat  (sprSt),  Thomas.     English  prelate  and  writer 1636—1713. 

Sprenger  (sprSng'gr),  Aloys.     Swiss  orientalist 1813 — 1893. 

Spring  (spring),  Gardiner.     American  clergyman  and  author 1785 — 1873. 

Spurgeon  (spQr'jun),  Charles  Haddon.     English  Baptist  preacher 1834 — 1892. 

Spurzheim  (spoorts'him),  Joliann  Caspar.     Ger.  physician  and  phren.  .1776 — 1832. 

Squler  (skwir),  Ephralm  George.     American  archaeologist 1821 — 1888. 

Stael— Holstein,  de  (stal-hol'stin ;  Fr.  pron.  deh  sta'Sl'-ol'stSN'),  Anne 
Louise  Germaine,  Baroune.  Madame  de  Sla'el,  born  Keeker.  French 
authoress,  and  leader  in  society 1766 — 1817. 

Staempfll  or  Stampfll  (stSmp'flee),  Jakob.     Swiss  statesman 1820—1879. 

Stafford  (stSf'urd),  William  Howard,  Vise.     Eng.  statesman.     Beheaded  1612—1680. 

Stahl  (stSl),  George  Ernst.     German  chemist.     [Phlogiston  theory.]..  .1660 — 1734. 

Stalner  (stin'er),  John.     English  musician 1840 — 1889. 

Stallo  (stiil'lof,  John  Bernhard.     Ger.  lawyer  and  phll.  in  America 1823    . 

Standlsh  (stSnd'Ish),  Miles,  Capt.    Military  leader  at  Plymouth,  Mass. .  1584  ?-1656. 

Stanfleld  (.stSn'feeld),  William  Claikson.     English  marine  painter 1793 — 1867. 

Stanford  (stau'ford),  Leland.     American  railroad  builder.     Governor  of 

California.    Founder  of  University  in  California 1824 — 1893. 

Stanhope  (stSn'op),  Charles,  third  earl.     English  inventor 1753 — 1816. 

Stanhope,  Hester  Lucy,  Lady.    Daiigh.  of  Clias.  Eccentric  Eng.  woman.  1776 — 1839. 

Stanhope,  James,  first  earl.     English  general  and  statesman 1673 — 1721. 

Stanhope,  Philip  Henry,  fifth  earl.    Lord  Muhon.    Grandson  of  Charles. 

English  statesman  and  historian 1805 — 1875. 

Stanislas  Augustus  (stan'Is-las-).     Poniatowski.     King  of  Poland 1732 — 1798. 

Stanislas  I.    Les~cznyski  (lesh-chlu'skee).    King  of  Poland 1677 — 1766. 

Stanley.     See  Derby. 

Stanley  (stSn'li),  Arthur  Penrhyn.    Dean  Stanley.   English  clergyman. 

Dean  of  Westminster,  and  author 1815 — 1881. 

Stanley,  Henry  Morton.  Original  name  John  Rowlands.  American  ex- 
plorer of  Africa 1840    . 

Stanton  (stSn'ton),  Edwin  McMasters.     American  statesman 1814 — 1869. 

Stanton,  Elizabeth  Cady.     American  reformer 1815    - 

Stanwix  (stSn'wIks),  John.     British  general  in  America 1690—1765, 

Staples  (sta'p'lz),  William  Read.     American  jurist  and  historian 1798—1868, 

Stark  (stiirk),  John.     American  Revolutionary  general 1728 — 1822, 

Staunton  (stan'ton),  Howard.     English  editor  of  Shakespeare 1810 — 1874. 

Stedman  (sted'man),  Edmund  Clarence.     American  poet  and  essayist .  .1833    , 

Steele  (steel),  Joel  Dorman.    American  educator 1836 — 1886, 

Steele,  Richard,  Sir.     English  essayist 1671  ?-1729, 

Steen  (stan),  Jan.     Dutch  painter 1626—1679, 

Steenwyk,  van  (van  stan'wik),  Hendrik.   The  Elder.  Flemish  painter.  1550— 1604, 

Steevens  (stee'venz),  George.     English  editor.     [Shakespeare.] 1736—1800, 

Steffens  (stefenas),  Heinrich.     Norwegian  philosopher 1773 — 1845, 

Stein  (stin),  Lorenz.    German  jurist  and  political  economist 1815 — 1890. 

Stein,  von  (fon  stin),  Heinrich  Friedrich  Karl,  Baron.  Prus.  statesman.  1757— 1831 

Steno  (sta'no),  Nicolas.     Danish  anatomist.     [Steno's  duct.] 1638 — 1687 

Stephen  (stee'ven).     King  of  England.     Last  of  the  Anglo-Norman  line  1105— 1154, 

Stephen  I.,  Saint.     King  of  Hungary 979?-1038, 

Stephen  Bathorl  (-ba'to-ree).     King  of  Poland 1532—1586. 

Stephen,  James  Fitzjames,  Sir.     English  politician 1829 — 1 "" ' 

Stephen,  Leslie.     English  writer 1832    - 

Stephens  (stee'venz)  or  Stephanus  (stgfa-nus).  French  family  of 
printers.     See'foiENNE. 

Stephens,  Alexander  Hamilton.     American  statesman 1812 — 1883. 

Stephens,  Ann  Sophia,  born  Winterbotham.     American  authoress 1813 — 1886. 

Stephens,  John  Lloyd.     American  traveler  and  author 1805—1852. 

Stephenson  (ste'ven-son),  George.     English  engineer.     [Locomotive.]. IISI — 1848. 

Stephenson,  Robert.    'Son  of  G.    English  engineer.    [Tubidar  bridge.].  1S03 — 1859. 

Sterling  (ster'ling),  John.     British  critic  and  essayist 1806 — 1844. 

Steine  (stem),  Laurence.     English  divine  and  humorous  writer 1713 — 1768. 
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Born.    Died 
Stenben   (stu'ben;    Ger.  pron.    stoi'beu),   Frederick   William,  Baron. 

Prussian- American  general ." 1730 — 1794 

Stevens  (stee'venz),  Abel.     American  author 1815    

Stevens,  Benjamin  Franklin.     American  bibliographer 1833    

Stevens,  Edwin  Augustus.     Brother  of  M.  L.    American  Inventor 1795—1868. 

Stevens,  Isaac  IngaUs.     American  general 1818—1862, 

Stevens,  Robert  Livingston.    American  inventor 1787 — 1856 

Stevens,  Thaddeus.     American  statesman  and  abolitionist 1792—1868, 

Stevenson  (stee'ven-son),  Robert.    Scottish  engineer  of  lighthouses 1770-1850, 

Stevenson, _Robert  Lo"uis.     Scotch  author 1850—1894 

Stewart  (stu'art),  Alexander  Turuey.     American  merchant 1803—1876, 

Stewart,  Balfour.     British  physicist 1828    - 

Stewart,  Charles.     American  rear  admiral 1778—1869. 

Stewart,  Dugald.     Scottish  metaphysician 1753—1828 

Stiles  (stilz),  Ezra.     American  theologian.     President  of  Tale  College ..  1727 — 1795. 

Stiles,  Henry  Reed.     American  physician  and  author 1832    - 

Stlll^  (stTl'e),  Alfred.     American  physician  and  medical  writer 1813    — 

Stills,  Charles  Janeway.     American  historian 1819    — 

StU'llngUeet,  Edward.     English  theologian,  and  bishop  of  Worcester. .1035— 1699. 

Stlmpson  (stim'son),  William.     American  naturalist 1 832 — 1872. 

Stimson  (stim'son),  Frederic  Jesup.     American  author 1855    - 

Stirling  (ster'lTng),  James  Hutchinson.     Scotch  critic 1 820    . 

Stirllns-niaxwell  (ster'ling-maks'wSl),  William,  Sir.    Scottish  author  1818—1878, 

Stockton  (stSk'tgn),  Francis  Richard.     American  story-writer 1834    

Stockton,  Richard.     Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 1730—1781 

Stockton,  Robert  Field.     Grandson  of  E.     American  commodore 1795—1866 

Stoddard  (stSd'ard),  Richard  Henry.     American  poet 1825    

Stokes  (stoks),  George  Gabriel.  British  math.  [liefrangibility  of  lighl.].lS19    

Stolberg,  von  (ton  stol'bSro),  Friedrich  Leopold,  Count.    Ger.  poet 1750—1819. 

Stone  (ston),  Lucy.    American  advocate  of  woman's  rights 1818 — 1893, 

Stone,  William  Leete.     American  journalist  and  biographer 1792 — 1844 

Stone,  William  Leete,  Jr.    Son  of  preceding.     American  author 1835    - 

Storch,  von  (fon  storK),  Heinrich  Friedrich.     Russian  polit.  economist.  1766— 1835. 
Storer  (stor'er),  David  Humphreys.     American  physician  and  author ...  1804 — 1891 

Storer,  Horatio  Robinson.     Son  of  D.  H.     American  surgeon 1830    — 

Storm  (storm),  Theodor  Woldsen'.     German  poet 1817—1888. 

Stormonth,  James.     Scotch  philologist  and  lexicographer 1825 — ISS'i 

Storrs  (storz),  Richard  Salter.     American  clergyman 1821     

Story  (sto'rT),  Joseph.     American  jurist 1779 — 1845, 

Story,  William  Wetmore.    Son  of  Joseph.  American  sculptor  and  poet. 1819— 1895. 

Stowe  (sto),  Calvin  Ellis.     American  clergyman  and  author 1802 — 1886, 

StOWe,  Harriet  Elizabeth,  born  Beecher.      Wife  of  C.  E.    American 

authoress.     [Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.2 1811—1896. 

Stowell  (sto'el),  William  Scott,  Baron.     English  judge 1745—1836. 

StrabO  (stra'bo).     Greek  geographer B.  c.  66?-A.  d.  24 

Stradella  (stra-dSl'lS),  Alessandro.     Italian  musical  composer 1646 — 1678. 

Stradivarlus  (strad-T-va'rl-us)  or  Stradivari  (stra-dee-va'ree),  Antonio. 

Italian  violin  maker  of  Cremona 1070—1728. 

Strafford  (strSf'urd),  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of.     English  statesman.  1593— 1641, 

Strange  (stranj),  Robert,  Sir.     Scottish  engraver 1721—1792, 

Stratford  de  RedclUfe  (strSt'furd  de  rgd'kllf ),  Stratford  Canning,  Vis- 
count.    Sir  Stratford  Canning.     English  diplomatist 1786 — 1880, 

Strauss  (strowss),  David  Friedrich.    German  rationalistic  theologian. .  .1808—1874, 

Strauss,  Edward.     Son  of  Johann.     Viennese  musical  composer 1835    - 

Strauss,  Johann.     Viennese  musical  composer 1804—1849, 

Strauss,  Johann.    Son  of  preced.     Viennese  musial  composer 1825    — 

Strauss,  Joseph.    Son  of  first  Johann.     Viennese  musical  composer 1827 — 1870, 

Street  (street),  Alfred  Biliings.     American  poet 1811—1881 

Street,  George  Edmund.     English  architect 1824—1881 

Strickland  (strTk'land),  Agnes.     English  historical  writer, 1796—1874, 

Stringham  (string\m),  Silas  Horton.     American  rear  admiral 1798 — 1876, 

Strong  (strong),  James.     American  scholar  and  author 1822 — 1894. 

Strother  (stroth'er),  David  Hunter.     Porte  Crayon.     American  artist 

and  humorous"writer 1816 — li 

Strozzi  (strot'see),  Filippo.     Florentine  statesman 1488—1538. 

Struensee,  von  (fon  stroo'en-zS),  Johami  Friedrich,  Ct.   Dan.  statesman.  1737 — 1772 

Strutt  (striit),  Joseph.     English  antiquary  and  engraver 1742 — 1802. 

Struve  (stroo'vgh).  Otto  Wilhelm.    Son  of  F.  G.  W.    Russian  astron. ..  1819    — 
Strnve,  von  (fon  stroo'vgh),  Friedrich  Georg  Wilhelm.     Ger.  astron.  ..1793 — 1864. 

Strype  (strip),  John.     English  clergytain  and  biographer 1643 — 1737 

Stuart  (stu'art),  Arabella  or  AlbeUa.     Cousin  to  James  I.  of  England.  .1575?-1615. 
Stuart,  Charles  Edward.     See  Chables  EdwAKD  Stuart. 

Stuart,  Gilbert  Charles.     American  painter 1755 — 1828. 

Stuart,  James  Ewell  Brown.     Confederate  general 1833 — 1864. 

Stuart,  James  Francis  Edward.    See  James  Francis  Edward  Stuabt. 

Stuart,  Moses.     American  theologian  and  philologist 1780 — 1852. 

StnbbS  (stubz),  William.     English  divine  and  historian 1825    - 

StUkeley  (stuk'li),  William.     EngUah  antiquary 1687—1705. 

Sturgeon  (stQr'jun),  William.     English  electrician  and  inventor 1783—1850. 

Sturm  (stoorm  or  stiirm),  Jacques  Charles  Prangois.     Swiss  mathemati- 
cian.    [^Sturm's  theorem.'] 1803 — 1855. 

Sturm,  Johann.     The  German  Cicero.     German  classical  scholar 1507-1589. 

StUrt  (stGrt),  Charles,  Sir.     English  explorer  of  New  South  Wales 1796—1869. 

Stuyvesant  (sti'vg-sant),  Petrus.    Last  Dutch  governor  of  New  Nether- 
land  (New  York)? 1602—1682. 

Suarez  (swa'rSth),  Jos6  Bernardo.     Chilian  author 1822    , 

Suchet  (sii'shS'),  Louis  Gabriel,  Duke  of  Albufera.    Marshal  of  France.  1770— 1826. 

Suckling  (suk'llng),  John,  Sir.     English  poet  and  courtier 1609—1642 

Sue  (su ;  Fr.  pron.  sii),  Marie  Joseph  Eugene.     French  novelist 1801 — 1857 

Suetonius  (swe-to'ni-us),  Tranqull'lus,  Caius.     Roman  historian 72?-  140 

Subm  (soom),  Peder  Frederik.     Danish  historian 1728 — 1798. 

Sulla  (siil'a)  or  Sylla,  Lucius  Cornelius  (Felix).     Roman  dictator.  .B.  c.  138 —    78 

Sullivan  (siSl'i-van),  Arthur  Seymour,  Sir.     English  composer 1842    

Sullivan,  James.     American  statesman 1744 — 1808. 

Sullivan,  John.     Brother  of  James.     American  Revolutionary  general.  1740 — 1795. 

SnlUvant  (siilT-vant),  William  Starling.     American  botanist 1803 — 1873. 

Sully  (siil'I ;  Fr.  pron.  sii'le'),  Maximilien  de  B(5thune,  Baron  de  Rosny 

and  Due  de.     French  statesman 1560 — 1641 

Sully  (siil'i),  Thomas.     American  painter,  born  in  England 1783—1872 

Sully-Prudhomme  (sU'le'-prii'dom'),  Rene  Francois  Armand.   Fr.  poet  1839    

Sumarokolf  (soo-mii-ro'kof),  Alexei.    Russian  dramatist 1727 — 1777 

Summerfield  (siim'mer-feld),  John.    American  pulpit  orator 1798 — 1825, 

Sumner  (sum'ner),  Charles.     American  statesman  and  orator 1811 — 1874 

Sumner,  Edwin'Vose.     American  general 1797—1803. 

Sumner,  William  Graham.     American  political  economist 1840    - 

Sumter  (sum'tgr),  Thomas.     American  Revolutionary  general 1734—1832. 

Sunderland  (sQn'der-land),  Charles  Spencer,  third  earl  of.    Son  of  Rob- 
ert.    English  statesman 1675—1722. 

Sunderland,  Le  Roy.     American  author 1802—1885 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  second  earl  of.     English  statesman 1642 — 1702 

Snrajah  Dowlah  (soo-ra'jii  dow'IS).     Hindoo  prince.     {_Black  Hole.']. . 1757 


Born.    Died. 

Surrey  (siirT),  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of.     English  poet 1516?-1547. 

Sutherland  (silth'er-land),  George  Granville  Leveson  Gower,  Duke  of. 

British  peer,  enormously  rich 1758 — 1833. 

Sutro  (soo'tro),  Adolph  Heinrich  Joseph.    Ger.  mining  engineer  in  Am.  .1830    . 

Suvaroff   (soo-va'rof),  properly  Suvoroff  (soo-vo'rof),  Alexei  Vasilie- 

vitch.  Count,  and  Prince  Italiski.     Russian  field  marshal 1729 — 1800. 

Swain  (swan),  Charles.     English  poet 1803—1874. 

Swainson  (swan'son),  William.     English  naturalist 1789 — 1855. 

Swedenborg  (swee'den-borg),  Emanuel.     Originally  Swedberg.     Swed- 

isli  philosopher  and  tlieosophist 1688 — 1772. 

Swetchine  or  Svetchln  (svSch'een'),  Anne  Sophie.     Fr.  authoress 1782 — 1857 

Sweyn  (swivn).     King  of  Denmark,  and  father  of  Canute  the  Great 1014 

Swift  (swift),  Jonathan.     Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.     British  author 1067 — 1745, 

Swinburne  (swTn'burn),  Algernon  Charles.     English  poet 1837    - 

Swinton  (swl n'ton),  William.     Scottish  author  in  America 1833 — 1892. 

Sybel,  von  (fon  &ee'bel),  Heinrich.     German  historian 1817 — 1895, 

Sydenham  (sld'en-am),  Thomas.     English  pliysician 1625 — 1689. 

Sydney  (sTd'nT),"Philip,  Sir.     See  Sidney. 

Syme  (sim),  James.     Scottish  surgeon.     [Syme's  operation.'] 1799 — 1870. 

Symonds  (slm'oudz),  John  Addington.     English  author 1840 — 1893, 

Sz6chenyi  (sa'Kgh-uyee),  letviin  Stephan,  Count.    Hung,  statesmnn  ...1792—1860, 


\ 
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Tacitns  (tSs'T-tus) ,  Caius  Cornelius.     Roman  historien 55  ?-af ter  117  ? 

Tagliacozzi  (tal-ya-kot'see).     See  Taliacotius. 

TagUoni  (tal-yo'nee),  Maria,  Ctss.  des  Voisins.    Swedish  opera  dancer.  .1804 — 1884. 

Taillandler  (tS'yijN'de-a'),  Ren6  Gaspard  Ernest.    Fr.  philos.  and  critic.1817 — 1879. 

Taine  (tan),  Hippolyte  Adolphe.     French  author 1828—1893. 

Tait  (tat),  Archibald  Campbell.     Arclibp.  of  Canterbury  and  author 1811 — 1882. 

Talt,  Peter  Guthrie.     British  mathematician 1831    . 

Talbot  (tawl'bot),  William  Henry  Fox.     Eng.  diacov.  of  photography.  .1800— 1877. 

Talfourd  (tawl'furd),  Tliomas  Noon,  Sir.     English  tragic  poet,     [/ore.] .  .1795—1854. 

Taliacotius  (tSl'T-a-ko'sht-us)  or  Tagliacozzi  (tal-yii-kot'see),  Gasparo. 

Italian  surgeon.     \_l'aliacotian  operation.] 1546 — 1599. 

Taliaferro  (tSl'I-ver),  Benjamin.     American  Revolutionary  officer 1750 — 1821. 

Talleyrand-P^rigord,  de  (tai'lT-rSnd  ;  Fr.  pron.  dgh  ta'la'rQN'-pa're'- 

gor'),  Charles  Maurice,  Prince  of.     French  statesman 1754 — 1838. 

Tallmadge  (tSI'mij),  James.     American  jurist  and  statesman 1778 — 1853. 

Talma  (tSl'ma  or  tiil'ma'),  Frangois  Josepli.     French  tragedian 1763 — 1826. 

Tamburini  (tam-boo-ree'nee),  Pietro.     Italian  theologian 1737 — 1827. 

Tamerlane  (tSm'er-lan').     Amir  Taimur.     Asiatic  conqueror 1336 — 1405. 

Tancred  (tan'kred).     Norman  leader  in  the  first  crusade 1080  ?-1112. 

Taney  (taw'nT),  Roger  Brooke.     American  jurist 1777 — 1864. 

Tappan  (tap'an),  Arthur.     American  mercliant  and  jjliilanthropist 1786 — 1865. 

Tappan,  Henry  Philip.     American  divine  and  writer 1805 — 1881. 

TarbOX  (tar'bSks),  Increase  Niles.    American  clergyman  and  author. . .   1815 — 1888. 

Tarleton  (tarl'tou),  Bannastre.     English  officer  in  America 1754 — 1833. 

Tarnowski  (tar'nSv'skee),  Jan  Amos.     Polish  general 1478—1561. 

Tarquin  (tar'kwin)  the  Proud,  or  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

Seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome B.C. 495  ? 

Tartaglia  (tar-tal'ya),  Nicolo.     Italian  math.     \_Cubic  Equations.] 1504 — 1559. 

Tascherean  (tash'ro'),  Jules  Antoine.     French  biogr.  and  editor 1801 — 1874. 

Tasman  (tas'man),  Abel  Janssen.     Dutch  navigator 1G00?-1659. 

Tasso  (tas'o  ;  Ital.  pron.  tas'so),  Torquato.     Italian  poet 1544 — 1595. 

Tassoni  (tas-so'nee),  Alessandro.     Italian  poet  and  critic 15C5 — 1635. 

Tate  (tat),  Nahum.     British  poet.     \_Psalms.'] 1652—1715. 

TanohnitZ  (towK'uTts),  Cliristian  Bernhard,  Baron.    Nephew  of  K.  C.  T. 

German  publisher  in  Leipsic.     [_Tauchnitz  editions.] 1816    . 

TauchnitZ,  Karl  Christoph  Traugott.     German  publisher 1761—1836. 

Tauler  (tow'lgr),  Johann.     German  mystic 1290 — 1361. 

Tavernier  (ta'ver'ne-a'),  Jean  Baptiste,  Baron  d'Aubonne.   Fr.  traveler  1605 — 1689. 

Taylor  (ta'lor).  Bayard.     American  traveler  and  author 1825 — 1878. 

Taylor,  Brook.     English  mathematician.     [Taylor's  Theorem.] ....  1085-1731. 

Taylor,  Henry,  Sir.     English  poet  and  dramatist 1800—1886. 

Taylor,  Isaac.     English  author  and  divine.     Canon  of  York 1829    . 

Taylor,  Isaac,  Jr.     English  theologian  and  philosophical  writer 1787 — 1865. 

Taylor,  Jane.     Sister  of  Isaac,  Jr.    English  authoress .1783—1824. 

Taylor,  Jeremy.     English  bishop  and  author 1613 — 1667. 

Taylor,  John.     The  Water  Poet.     English  poet 1580—1654. 

Taylor,  Thomas.     The  Platonisl.     English  scholar 1758—1835. 

Taylor,  Tom.     English  dramatist 1817—1880. 

Taylor,  Zachary,  General.    Twelfth  president  of  the  United  States 1784 — 1850. 

Tecumseh  (te-kum'seh)  or  Tecumtha.     A  chief  of  the  Shawnee  In- 
dians.    Kflled  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames 1768?-1813. 

Tefft  (teft),  Benjamin  Franklin.     American  clergyman 1813 — 1885. 

Tegn^r  (teg-ngr'),  Esaias.     Swedish  poet 1782—1846. 

Te&nmouth  (tTn'muth),  John  Shore,  Lord.     Eng.  gov.  gen.  of  India. .  .1751 — 1834. 

Telford  (tel'ford),  Thomas.     Scottish  engmeer 1757—1834. 

Tell  (tel),  Wilhelm.     Legendary  Swiss  hero fl.  1307. 

Tellez  (tel-yeth'),  Gabriel.     Tirso  de  3Iolina.     Spanish  dramatist 1570  ?-1648. 

Tempesta    (tSm-pSs'ta),   or  Peter  Molyn  (mo'hn).     Pietro  3Iulier. 

Dutch  storm  painter 1637 — 1701. 

Temple  (tem'p'l),  William,  Sir.     English  statesman 1628—1699. 

Temple,  William  Grenville.     American  naval  officer 1824 — 1894. 

Tenerani  (ta-nS-ra'nee),  Pietro.     Italian  sculptor 1789 — 1869. 

Tenlers  (tSn'yerz),  David.     The  Younger.    Flemish  artist 1610—1694. 

Tennant  (ten'ant),  William.     Scottish  poet  and  philologist 1785 — 1848. 

Tennemann  (ten'ne-man),  Willielm  Gottlieb.     Ger.  hist,  of  philosophy.  1761 — 1819. 

Tenniel  (teu-neel')," John.     Englisli  artist 1820    . 

Tennent  (ten'ent),  James  Emerson,  Sir.     British  author 1794 — 1869. 

Tennyson  (tgn'i-sgn),  Alfred.     English  poet  laureate 1809- 1892._ 

Terburg  (tSr'burg)",  Gerard.    Flemish  painter 1608-1081.' 

Terenoe  (ter'enss).     PitbUus  Terentius  Afer.     Roman  comic  poet.  .B.  c.  193?-  155. 

Terhune   (ter-hun'),   Mary  Virginia,  born  Hawes.     Marion  Harland. 

American  authoress 1830?  . 

Ternaus  (ter'no'),  Henri.     Ternatix-Campans.    French  autlior 1807 — 1864. 

Terpander  (ter-pau'der).     Greek  musician.     [Seven-stringed  lyre.] fl.  B.  c.  680? 

Terry  (ter'I ), "Alfred  Howe.     American  general 1827—1890. 

Terry,  Ellen  Alice.     English  actress 1848    . 

TertUllian   (ter-tul'I-an).      Quintus  Sepiimius  Florens.     TertiiUianiis. 

An  early  Latin  f atlier  of  the  church 150  ?-bet.  220  and  240. 

Tetzel  (tSt'sel),  Johann.     Germ.an  monk.     Vender  of  indulgences 1460?-1519. 

Teuffel  (toi'fel),  Willielm  Sigismund.     German  philologist 1820-1878. 

Tewfik  Pasha  (tu'fik  pa-shii'l.   Ilohammed  Tewfik.   Khedive  of  Egypt.lS52— 1892. 

Thacher  (tliScli'gr),  James.     American  physician  and  author 1754 — 1844. 

Thackeray  (thak'e-ri),  Anne  Isabella.  Mrs.  Richmond Bitchie.  Daugh- 
ter of  W.  M.  Thackeray.     English  novelist 1838     . 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace.     English  novelist 1811— 1SC3. 


e,  i,  0,  silent;  a,  6,  ii,  v  (see  p.  1719) ;  II  (see  p.  1718,  "it) ;  gas  in  get ;  til  as  in  thiue ;  1,  u,  £,  w,  B,  D,  a,  H,  K,  N,  u  (see  p.  1719). 
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Bom.    Died. 

Thalberg  (talfbgro),  Sigismond.     Swiss  pianist 1812—1871. 

Thales  (tha'leez).     Greek  sage  and  philosopher E.  c.  636  ?-  548  ? 

Thaster  (thSlf s'ter),  Celia.     American  poet 1836—1894. 

Thelner  (ti'ner),  Augustin.     Ger.  Catliolic  divine  and  cliurch  historian.  1804 — 1874. 

Thelwall  (tliSl'wal),  John.     English  writer  and  elocutionist 1764 — 1834. 

ThemlstOCles  (tlie-mis'to-lsleez).    Athenian  general  and  statesman. B.  c.  514?-  449? 

Theobald  (thee'o-bawld  07-  tib'bald),  Lewis.     English  playwriter 1688—1744. 

Theocritus  (tlie-oli'rT-tus).     Greek  pastoral  poet fi.  270 ' 

Theodora  (the-o-do'ra).     Empress  of  the  East.     Wife  of  Justinian 548. 

Theodore  (tliee'o-dor).     King  of  Abyssinia 1818'-1868. 

Theodoret  (the-3d'o-ret).     Syrian  tlieologian  and  ecclesiastical  historian  387  '-  457  ? 

Theodorlo  (the-Sd'o-rik).     The  Great.     King  of  tlie  Ostrogoths 455'-  526. 

Theodorus  (the-o-do'rus)  of  Cyre'ne.     Greek  pliilosopher U.  310  B.  c. 

TheodOSius  (the-o-do'shi-us)  I.,  Flavins.     The  Great.     Roman  emperor  346?-  395. 

TheophraStUS  (the-o-fras'tus).     Greek  philosopher B.  c.  372?-  287  ' 

Theotocopuli  (ta-o-to-ko-poo'lee)  or  Teossopolo  (ta-os-so-po'lo),  Do- 

minico.     Alexis  Dominica.    II  Greco.     Painter  in  Venice  and  Spain.  1548'-1625. 

Theresa  or  Teresa  (te-ree'sa  or  ta-ra'sa),  Saint.     Spanish  Carmelite  nun 

and  mystic  writer.     [Barefooted  Carmelites.'] 1515 — 1582. 

Thdroigne  de  Dldricourt  (tSr'waii'  deh  mS're'koor').     Anne  Josephe 

Terwagjie.     French  revolutionist 1762 — 1817. 

Theslger  (thgs'T-jgr).     See  Chelmsford,  Baron. 

Theurlet  (tuh're-if'),  Andre.     French  poet 1833    . 

Th^venot  (tav'no'),  Nicolas  Melchisedech.     Uncle  of  J.     Fr.  orientalist  1020?-1692. 

Th^venot,  de  (deli  tSv'no'),  Jean.    French  traveler  and  author 1633—1667. 

Thlbaudeau  (te'bo  do'),  Antoine  Claire,  Count.    French  revolutionist.  .1765— 1854. 

Thibaut  (te'bo'),  or  Theobald  (thee'o-bawld),  IV.  or  VI.  as  Count  of 

Champagne,  and  I.  as  King  of  Navarre.    French  troubadour 1201 — 1253. 

Thibaut,  Anton  Friedrich  Justus.     German  jurist 1772—1840. 

Thierry  (te-a're'),  AmSd^e  Simon  Dominique.     French  historian 1797 — 1872. 

Thierry,  Jacques  Nicolas  Augustin.     Brother  of  A.  S.  D.     Fr.  historian  1795 — 1856. 

Thiers  (te-gr'),  Louis  Adolphe.     French  statesman  and  historian 1797 — 1877. 

Thiersch  (teersh),  Friedrich  Wilhelm.     German  philologist 1784 — 1860. 

ThirlWJlll  (therl'w.al),  Connop.     English  bishop  and  historian 1797—1875. 

Tholuck  (to'lSok),  Friedrich  August  Gottreu.     German  theologian 1799—1877. 

Thorn  (tom),  James.     Scottish  sculptor 1799—1850. 

Thomas  (to'mii'),  Antoine  LtSonard.     French  writer 1732—1785. 

Thomas  (tSm'as),  Cyrus.     American  ethnologist 1825    . 

Thomas,  George  Henry.     American  major  general 1816 — 1870. 

Thomas,  Isaiah.     American  printer  and  journalist 1749 — 1831 

Thomas,  Theodore.     German-American  musician 1835    . 

Thomas,  John.     American  Revolutionary  general 1725 — 1776. 

Thomas,  Joseph.     American  physician  and  biographer 1811    . 

Thomas,  Robert  Baily.     Am.  editor.     [OW  Farmer's  Almariack.'] 1766—1846. 

Thomasius  (to-mii'ze-iJos),  Christian.     German  philosopher 1655 — 1728. 

Thompson  (tom'son),  Daniel  Pierce.     American  novelist 1793 — 1868. 

Thompson,  Edward  Mannde.     English  editor  and  librarian 1840    . 

Thompson,  Elizabetli.     American  philanthropist 1821     . 

Thompson,  Elizabetli  Southerdon.    Mrs.  W.  F.  Butler.    Eng. painter.. 1835'  . 

Thompson,  Joseph  Parrish.     American  divine  and  author 1819 — 1879. 

Thompson,  Launt.     American  sculptor,  born  in  Ireland 1833—1894. 

Thompson,  Maurice.     American  author 1844    . 

Thoms  (tomz),  William  John.  English  antiquary.    [Notes  and  Q»er!e«.]1803 — 1SS5. 

Thomson  (tSm'sgu),  Charles.     American  patriot,  born  in  Ireland 1729 — 1824. 

Thomson,  James"     Scottish  poet.     [The  Seasons.] 1700—1748. 

Thomson,  James.    English  poet 1834 — 1882. 

Thomson,  Mortimer.    Q.  K.  Philander Doesticks,  P.  B.    Am.  humorist.  1832— 1875. 

Thomson,  Thomas.     Scottish  chemist 1773 — 1852. 

Thomson,  William,  Sir.     British  physicist  and  mathematician 1824    . 

Thoreau  (tho'ro),  Henry  David.     American  author  and  philosopher 1817—1862. 

Thornbury  (th6rn'bur-T),  George  Walter.     English  author 1828—1870. 

Thornhill  (thorn'Iiil),  James,  Sir.     English  painter 1076—1734. 

Thornton  (thom'ton),  Edward,  Sir      English  diplomatist 1819    . 

Thorpe  (thSrp),  Benjamin.     English  philologist 1808?-1870. 

Thorwaldsen  (tor'wawld-sen  or  tor'val-zen),  Albert  Bertel.    Dan.  sculp.1770— 1844. 

Thou,  de  (deh  too),  Jacques  Auguste.     French  statesman  and  historian  1553 — 1017. 

ThOUVenel  (toov'nel'),  Edouard  Antoine.     French  diplomatist 1818—1806. 

Thrasybulus  (thras-T-bulus).     Greek  patriot  and  military  leader B.C.  390. 

Thring:  (thring),  Edward.    English  divine  and  educationist 1821    . 

Throgmorton  (throg'mor-ton),  Nicholas,  Sir.     English  statesman 1513—1571. 

Thucydides  (thu-sId'T-deez).     Athenian  historian B.  c.    471  ?-  400  ? 

ThUlden,  van  (viin  tul'den),  Theodoor.     Dutch  painter 1607—1676. 

Thunberg  (toon'bSro),  Carl  Peter.     Swedish  botanist 1743—1828. 

Thurloe  (thQr'lo),  John.     English  statesman 1616—1 668. 

ThurlOW  (thfir'lo),  Edward,  Lord.     Lord  chancellor  of  England 1732—1806. 

Thurman  (thflr'man),  Allen  Granbery.     American  statesman 1813 — 1895. 

Thurston  (thfirs'toii),  Robert  Henry.     American  mechanical  engineer.  .1839    . 

Tibaldi  (tee-biil'dee),  Pellegrino.     Peliegrino  Pellegrini.     Italian  artist  1527 — 1598? 

Tiberius  (tl-bee'rT-us).   Tiberius  Clatidius  Nero  Ciesar    Rom.  emp.  B.  c.  42 — A.  D.  37. 

TlCkell  (tik'el),  Thomas.     English  poet  and  essayist 1686—1740. 

Ticknor  (tik'uor),  George.    Anier.  author.     [Hist,  of  Spanish  Lit.] 1791 — 1871. 

Tleck  (teek),  Ludwig.     German  poet  and  novelist 1773 — 1853. 

Tiedemann  (tee'deh-man),  Dietrich.    German  historian  of  philosophy.  .1748 — 1803. 

Tledge  (teed'geh),"Christoph  August.     German  poet 1752—1841. 

Tighe  (ti),  Mary,  born  Blachford.     Irish  poetess 1772—1810. 

Tllden  (til'den),  Samuel  Jones.     American  lawyer  and  statesman 1814 — 1886. 

Tilghman  (tfi'man),  William.     American  jurist 1756—1827. 

Tillemont,  de  (deh  te'yeh-moN'),  Louis  Sebastien  le  Nain.   Fr.  hist 1637—1698. 

Tillotson  (til'ot-sgn),  John.    Eng.  theol.     Archbishop  of  Canterbury. .  .1630— 1694. 

Tilly,  von  (fon  tti'lT  ;  Fr.  pron.  te'ye'),  Johann  Tserclaes,  Count.    Ger- 
man general  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 1559—1632. 

Timbs  (timz),  John.     English  journalist  and  compiler 1801 — 1875. 

Timoleon  (tI-mo1e-on).     Greek  statesman  and  general B.  c.  400?-  337. 

Timour  or  Timur  (t!-moor').     See  Tamerlane. 

Timrod  (tTm'rod),  Henry.     American  poet 1829—1867. 

Tindal  (tTn'dal),  Matthew.    English  theological  writer 1656—1733. 

Tintoretto,   n   (el   tin-to-ret'to).     Real  name  Giacomo  Robosti  (ro-boos'- 

tee).    Italian  painter 1519 — 1594. 

Tippoo  Sahib  (tlp-oo'  sii'hTb).     Sultan  of  Mysore,  India 1740—1799. 

Tiraboschi  (te-rii-bos'kee),  Girolamo.     Italian  Jesuit  and  author 1731—1794. 

Tischbein  (tTsh'bin),  Johann  Heiurich  Wilhelm.     The  Younger.     Ger- 
man historical  painter 1751 — 1829. 

Tischendorf,  von   (fon   tish'en-dorf),  Lobegott   Friedrich   Constantin. 

German  philologist  and  Biblical  paleographist  and  critic 1815 — 1874. 

Tissot  (te'so'),  Pierre  Francois.     French  journalist  and  politician 1768 — 1854. 

Tisza  (tee'soli),  Koloman.    Hungarian  statesman 1830     . 

Titian  (tTsh'an)  or  Tiziano  Vecellio  (tet-se-S'no  va-chel'le-o).     Vene- 
tian painter 1477 — 1576. 

Titiens  or  Titjens  (teet'yenss),  Therese.     German  vocalist 1834—1877. 

Titus  (ti'tus).     Titus  Flaviu.i  SnhinnsVespasianus.     Roman  emperor. . .     40 —    81. 

Tobin  (tij'bin),  John.     English  dramatist.     [The  Honeymocm.] 1770—1804. 


Bora.    Died. 

Tocqueville,  de  (deh  tSk'vTl ;  Fr.  pron.  tok'TelO,  Alexis  Charles  Henri 

Cl^rel.  French  statesman  and  polit.  writer.  [Democracy  in  America.]\i:05 — 1859. 

Todd  (tod),  Henry  John.     English  archdeacon,  biographer,  and  editor..  1763 — 1845. 

Todd,  James  Henthorn.       Irish  archnologist 1805—1869. 

Todd,  John.    American  clergyman  and  author 1800 — 1873. 

Todd,  Robert  Bentley.     British  physiologist  and  anatomist 1809—1860. 

Todhunter  (tod'hfin-ter),  Isaac.      English  mathematician 1820—1884. 

Todleben  (tot'la-ben)," Franz  Eduard.     Russian  military  engineer 1818—1884. 

Toebbe  (tob'eh),  Augustus  Mary.     Ger.  Rom.  Cath.  bishop  in  America.  .1829— 1884. 

Toledo,  de  (dS  to-la'no),  Pedro,  Marquis  of  ViUafranca.  Spanish  states- 
man, and  viceroy  of  Naples 1484 — 1553. 

ToUens  (tol'ens),  Hendrik.     Dutch  poet 1780—1856. 

Tolstoi  (tol'stoi),  Leo  Nikolaiijvitch,  Count.    Rus.  nov.  and  socialist 1829    . 

Tommaseo  (tom-ma-sa'o),  Nicolo.     Italian  statesman  and  scholar 1802 — 1874. 

Tompkins  (t5mp'kinz),  Daniel  D.    Amer.  statesman.     Vice  pres.  U.  S..1774 — 1825. 

Tone  (ton),  Theobald  Wolfe.     Irish  revolutionist.     [United  i»-wA?neji.].  1763—1798. 

Toner  (to'ner),  Joseph  Meredith.     American  physician 1825    . 

Tonna  (ton'a),  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  born  Browne.     Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

English  authoress 1790—1846. 

Tonti  (tSn'tee),  Lorenzo.     Italian  banker  in  France.     [Tontines.] fl.  1653. 

Tonty  or  Tontl,  de  (da  tSn'tee).    Chevalier  Henry.    Ital.  explorer.  ..ab.  1650—1704. 

Tooke  (took),  John  Home.    English  politician  and  philologist 1736 — 1812. 

Toole  (tcKJl),  John  Lawrence.     English  comedian 1830    . 

Toombs  (roomz),  Robert.     American  politician  and  Confed.  general....  1810 — 1885. 

Tbplfer  (top'fer),  Rodolphe.     Swiss  novelist 1799 — 1846. 

Tordenskjold  (tor'den-ske-old),  Peder  Wessel.    Danish  admiral 1691—1720. 

ToreUi  (to-rel'lee),  Giuseppe.     Italian  mathematician 1721 — 1781. 

Toreno,  de  (dS  to-ran'yo),  Don  ios6  Maria  Queypo  de  Llano  Ruiz  y  de 

Saravia,  Count.     Spanish  statesman  and  historian 1786 — 1843. 

Torlae'US  or  Tormo'dUS  (Thormodr).     Icelandic  schol.  and  antiquary.  .1636 — 1719. 

Torquemada,  de  (da  tor-ka-mii'Da),  Juan.     Span,  theol.  and  cardinal ..  1388 — 1468. 

Torquemada,  de,  Tomas.    Spanish  inquisitor  general 1420—1498. 

Torre,  della  (dSl'la  tor'rS),  Giovanni  Maria.     Italian  physicist 1712—1782. 

Torrey  (tor'I),  John.     American  botanist  and  chemist 1796 — 1873. 

Torricelli  (tor-re-chel'lee),  Evangelista.    Ital.  physicist.     [Barometer.].Wii — 1647. 

Torrig[lanO  (tor-re-ja'no),  Pietro.     Italian  sculptor 1472—1522. 

Torstenson  (tor'sten-son),  Lennart,  Count  of  Ortala.     Swedish  gen 1603 — 1651. 

Totila  {tot'i-\^\  pfoperly  Baduila  (bii'doo-ee'la).  King  of  the  Ostro- 
goths in  Italy.    Captured  Rome  iu  546 552. 

Tourg^e  (toor-zha'),  Albion  Winegar.    American  lawyer  and  novelist...  1838    . 

Tournefort,  de  (deh  toor'neh-for'),  Joseph  Pitton.     French  botanist. . .  1(556 — 1708. 

Toussaint    L'Ouverture  (Ioo'sSn'  loo'ver'tiir'),  Francois  Dominique. 

Haytian  negro  general  and  liberator 1745 — 1803. 

Townsend  (town'zend),  Virginia  Frances.    American  author 1836    . 

Townshend  (town'zend),  Charles,  second  viscount.    Eng.  statesman.  ..1676 — 1738. 

Townshend,  Charle.s.     Grandson  of  Charles.     English  statesman 1725—1767. 

Trajan  (tra'j.an).    Marcus  Utpius  Nerra  Trajanus.    Roman  emperor. ..     53 —  117. 

Trail  (trawl),"  Russell  Thacher.     American  hydropathist 1812—1877. 

Treadwell  (trSd'wel),  Daniel.     American  inventor 1791 — 1872. 

Tredgold  (trgd'gold),  Thomas.    English  civil  engineer 1788—1839. 

Tregelles  (tre-gelz'),  Samuel  Prideaux.     English  Biblical  scholar 1813—1875. 

Trelawny  (tre-law'nl),  Edward  John.     English  author 1792—1881. 

Trench  (trSnch),  Richard  Chenevix,  Archbp.  of  Dublin.    British  author  1807—1886. 

Trenck,  von  der  (fon  dSr  trenk),  Franz,  Baron.     Austrian  general 1711 — 1749. 

Trenck,  von  der,  Friedrich,  Baron.    Cousin  of  Franz.    Prussian  officer 

imprisoned  by  Frederick  the  Great.     [Memoirs.] 1726 — 1794. 

Trendelenburg  (trSn'deh-len-boorg),  Friedrich  Adolf.     Ger.  philos 1802 — 1872. 

Trevelyan  (tre-vel'yan)J^  George  Otto,  Sir.     English  biographer 1838    . 

Trevlthick  (trev'i-thlk),  Richard.    English  engineer  and  inventor 1771 — 1833. 

Trevor  (tree'vgr),  John,  Sir.    English  statesman  and  diplomatist 1626 — 1672. 

TribOlO,  di  (de"tree'bo-lo).     'Reslna^me  Kiccolo  Pericoli.    Ital.  sculptor  1500?-1550. 

TriCOUpiS  (tre-koo'pis),  Spiridon.     Greek  historian  and  diplomatist....  1791 — 1873. 

Tristram    tris'tram),  Henry  Baker.    English  divine  and  author 1822    . 

Trithen  (tree'ten),  Frederick  Henry.    Swiss  philologist 1820 — 1854. 

Trochu  (tro'shfi'),  Louis  Jules.     French  general 1815 — 1896. 

TroUope  (trSl'up),  Anthony.     Son  of  Frances.     English  novelist 1815 — 1882. 

Trollope,  Frances,  born  Milton.    English  authoress 1780 ?-1863. 

TroUope,  Thomas  Adolphus.    Son  of  Frances.     English  writer 1810 — 1892. 

Tromp,  van  (van  tromp),  Cornelis.     Dutch  admiral 1629 — 1691. 

Troost  (trost),  Gerard.     Dutch  chemist  and  geologist  in  America 1776 — 1850. 

Troplong  (tro'loN'),  Raymond  Theodore.     French  jurist 1795 — 1869, 

Trotzendorif  (trot'sen-dorf),  Valentin   Friedland.     Properly    Valentin 

Friedland  (freet'lant).     German  educator 1490 — 1.556. 

Trousseau  (troo'so'),  Armand.     French  physician 1802 — 1867. 

Trowbridge  (tro'bnj),  John  Townsend.    American  noveUst  and  poet. .  .1827    . 

Troyon  (trwa'yoN'),  Constant.     French  animal  and  landscape  painter.  ..1813 — 1865. 

Trumbull  (triim'bul),  Benjamin.    American  divine  and  historian 1735 — 1820. 

Trumbull,  James  Hammond.     American  philologist 1821    . 

Trumbull,  John.     American  painter 1756 — 1843. 

Trumbull,  John.     American  satirical  poet 1750 — 1831 

Trumbull,  Jonathan.    American  Revolutionary  statesman 1740 — 1809. 

Truxtun  (truks'tgn),  Thomas.     American  commodore 1755 — 1822. 

Tryon  (tri'gn),  George  Washington.    American  conchologist 1838 — 1888, 

Tryon,  William.     British  colonial  governor  in  America 1725 — 1788. 

Tschirnhausen,  von  (fon  tshTrn'how-zen),  Ehrenfried  Walter,  Count. 

German  mathematician  and  philosopher 1651 — 1708. 

Tsohudi  (tshoo'dee),  ^gidius,  or  Gilles.     Father  of  Swiss  history 1505 — 1571. 

Tseng  (tseng),  Chitchze.    Chinese  statesman  and  author 1834 — 1890, 

Tucker  (tuk'er),  Abraham.    E.  Search.    English  metaphysician 1705 — 1774. 

Tucker,  St.  George.    American  jurist  and  poet 1752 — 1828. 

Tuckerman  (tiik'er-man),  Henry  Theod.      Am.  essayist  and  art  critic. .  1813.— 1871. 

Tudor  (tu'dor),  WUliam.     American  author 1779—1830. 

TullOCh  (tui'ok),  John.     Scottish  theologian  and  author 1823—1886. 

Tunstall  (tiin'stal),  Cuthbert.     English  bishop  and  statesman 1474—1559. 

Tuomey  (too'ml),  Michael.     American  geologist 1808 — 1857. 

Tupper  (tiipper),  Charles,  Sir.     Canadian  statesman 1821    . 

Tupper,  Martin  Farquhar.    English  author.     [Proverbial  Philosophy.]  .1810 — 1889. 

Turenne,  de  (deh  t>i-r5n' ;  Fr.  pron.  deh  tii'ren'),  Henri  de  la  Tour 

d'Auvergne,  Vicomte.     Marslial  of  France 1611 — 1675, 

Turgeneff  (toor-gen'ef),  Alexei.    Russian  historian 1784 — 1845, 

Turgeneff,  Ivan  Sergyevitch.   Russian  novelist 1818 — 1883. 

Turgot  (tiir'go'),  Anne  Robert  Jacques,  Baron  de  I'Aulne.   Fr.  financier  1727 — 1781. 

Turner  (tfirn'er),  Edward.     British  chemist 1797—1837. 

Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  William.    English  landscape  painter 1774 — 1851. 

Turner,  Samuel  Hulbeart.     American  Biblical  critic 1790 — 1861. 

Turner,  Sharon.     English  historian 1768 — 1847, 

Turner,  William  Wadden.     American  philologist 1810 — 1859. 

Turretinl  (toor-rS-tee'nee)  or  Turretln  (Fr.  pron.  tii'reh'tSN'),  Fran- 
cois.   Father  of  Jean  Alphonse.     Swiss  theologian 1623—1687. 

Turretini  or  Turretin,  Jean  Alphonse.    Swiss  theologian 1671 — 1737. 

Tusser  (tus'sgr),  Thomas.    English  poet 1515?-i;58P  ? 


a,e,  i,  o,  u,  long;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged ;  a,  5,  T,  o,  ii,  short;  j,  e,  i,  o,  obscure  (sea  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  fftU;  thSre,  term;  fSr,  food,  foot;  ffirl ;  ow  as  in  cow;  oh  asincAin/ 
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Tattle  (tiSt't'l),  Charles  Wesley.    American  astronomer 1829—1881 

Twesten  (twgs'ten),  Karl.    German  statesman  and  author 1820—1870. 

Twiggs  (twigz),  David  Emanuel.    American  general 1790—1862 

TwlSS  (twiss),  Travel's,  Sir.    English  jurist 1810 

Tychsen  (tiils'sen  ;  almost  tik'seu),  Olaus  Gerhard.  German  orientalist. 1734— 1815. 

Tyler  (ti'lgr),  John.    Tenth  president  of  the  United  States 1790—1862. 

Tyler,  Lyon  Gardiner.     President  of  William  and  Mary  College 1853 

Tyler,  Moses  Coit.    American  educator  and  author 1835 

Tyler,  Wat.    English  rebel 

Tyler,  William  Seymour.     American  linguist 1810 

Tylor  (tl'Ior),  Edward  Burnett.     English  anthropologist 1832 

Tyndale  (ftn'dal)  or  Tlndal,  William.   English  reformer  and  martyr. .  .1484— 1536, 

Tyndall  (tTn'da'l),  John.     British  physicist 1820—1893, 

Tyng  (ting),  Stephen  Higginson.     American  clergyman  and  author 1800 — 1885. 

Tyrwhltt  (tSr'it),  Thomas.     English  philologist  and  antiquary 1730—1786 

Tyson  (ti'son),"Ed\vard.     English  physician  and  anatomist 1649 — 1708 

Tytler  (tit'ler),  Alexander  Eraser.     Scottish  jurist  and  historian 1747—1813, 

Tytler,  Patrick  Eraser.  Son  of  A.  F.   Scot.  hist.  IHistory  of  Scoiland-in^l—lSAQ. 
Tzschlrner  (tshtr'ngr),  Heinrich  GottUet*.    German  theologian 1778—1828. 


u. 


UccellO  (oot-chSl'lo),  Paolo.    Florentine  painter 1390T-1472. 

Udall  (yoo'dal),  Nicholas.     English  teacher  and  dramatist 1506 — 1556. 

Ueberweg  (li'ber-veg),  Friedrich.  German  philos.  [Hu/.  o/PAi7oi.].. 1826— 1871. 
UUenbacn,  vOlTCfon  eS'fen-biiK'),  Zacharias  Conrad.     German  scholar.  1683— 1735. 

Ubland  (oo'lSnt),  Johanu  Ludwig.    German  lyric  poet 1787 — 1862. 

UJfalvy(oo'ee-folv'),Karoly  Eugenius.  Hungarian  orientalist  and  author.  1842    . 

UUllas,  Ulphilas  (iU'fl-Ias),  or  WulHla.    Bishop  of  the  Goths.    IMeso- 

Gothic  Bible,  earliest  known  specimen  of  the  Teutonic  language.']. . .  311  ?-  381. 

Ullmaiin  (ool'mau),  Karl  Heinrich.     German  theologian 1796—1865. 

TJlloa,  de  (da  ool-yo'a),  Antonio.     Spanish  math,  and  naval  officer 1716 — 1795. 

Ulloa,  de,  Francisco.    Spanish  discoverer  of  California fl.  1540. 

Ullrich  (661'riK),  Titus.    German  poet 1813    . 

Ulplan  (iSl'pT-an).    Domiiius  Ulpianus.    Roman  jurist 228. 

Ulricl  (661-ree'tsee),  Hermann.    German  philosopher  and  critic 1806 — 1884. 

UmbertO,  King.    See  Humbert. 

Uncas  (lin'kas).    Sachem  of  the  Mohegans  in  Connecticut 1588 — 1682. 

Unger  (oong'er),  Franz.    Austrian  paleontologist 1800—1870. 

Upham  (Qp'am),  Charles  Wentvporth.     American  author 1802 — 1875. 

Upham,  Thomas  Cogswell.     American  metaphysician 1799-1872. 

Upjohn  (iip'jSn),  Richard.    English-American  architect 1802 — 1878. 

Upjohn,  Richard  Michell.     Son  of  B.    English-American  architect 1828    . 

Urban  (Qr'ban)  n.    Othon  de  ChStillon.    Pope.    IFirst  Crusade.} 1042?-1099. 

Urban  V.     &uillaume  de  Grimoard.     Pope 1309—1370. 

Urban.  VI.     Bartolommeo  Prignani.     Pope 1318—1389. 

Urban  VIII.     Maffeo  Baiberini.     Pope 1568—1644. 

Ure  (yoor),  Andrew.    Scottish  chemist 1778—1857. 

Urquhart  (Qr'kwurt),  David.     Scottish  writer  and  politician 1805—1877. 

Urqulza,  de  (da  oor-kee'sS),  Juste  Jos6.  Argentine  gen  and  statesman  1800 — 1870. 
Ursinus  (Ur-si'nus),  Fulvius.  Italian  classical  scholar  and  antiquary. .  .1529 — 1600. 
Usher  or  U8Sher(iSsh'gr),  James.   Ir.  prel.  and  author.   [_Chronology.']  15S0 — 1656. 


Y. 


Vaccaro  (vak'ka-ro),  Andrea.    Italian  painter 1598 — 1670. 

Vacherot  (yash'ro'),  Etienne.     French  philosopher 1809    . 

Valllant,  Le  (Igh  vS'ySN'),  Francois.  Fr.  ornithologist  and  traveler.  ..1754 — 1824. 
Valckenaer  (vai'keh-nar),  Lodewijk  Casper.  Dutch  phllol.  and  critic.  .1715 — 1785. 
Val'demar.    See  WALDEauAB. 

Vald^S  ( val-des'),  Juan.    Spanish  reformer  in  Italy 1495  ?-1540. 

Valdez  (val'dSth).    See  MmiENDEz  y  Vaidez. 

Valdlvla,  de  (da  val-dee've-a),  Pedro,  Don.    Span,  conqueror  of  Chili.. 1510  ?-1559. 

Valenciennes  (va'Wrfse-en'),  Pierre  Henri.    Fr.  landscape  painter 1750 — 1819. 

Valentin  (va-len-teen'),  Gabriel  Gustav.    German  physiologist 1808 — 1883. 

Valentine  (vSf'gn-tin),  Saint.     Ecclesiastical  martyr  at  Rome 270. 

Valentln'ian,  or  Valentlnla'nus,  I.    Flavins.    Roman  emperor 321 — 375. 

Vale'rlan.    Publius  Lucinius  Valerianus.    Roman  emperor -^—      260. 

Valette,  de  la  (deh  la  va'lSt'),  Jean  Parisot.    Grand  master  of  the 

Knights  of  Malta 1494—1568. 

Valla  (val'la),  Lorenzo.    Italian  philologist 1407—1457. 

Vallandlgham  (va-lSn'dl-gam),  Clement  Laird.  American  pohticlan. .  .1820 — 1871. 
Vallitoe,  de  la  (deh  la  va^le-@r'),  Frangoise  Louise  da  la  Baume  Le 

Blanc,  Duchess."   Favorite  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France 1644—1710. 

Valllsneil  (val-les-na'ree),  Antonio.     Italian  naturalist 1661 — 1730. 

Valols,  de  (dgh  val'wa'),  Charles.    French  antiquary.    [Valesiana.l. . .\&11 — 1747. 

Valpy  (vai'pi),  Richard.     English  classical  scholar 1754 — 1836. 

V&nb6ry  (vam'ba  .re),  Arminius.    Hungarian  traveler  and  orientaliflt.  .1832    . 

Vanbmgh  (vSn-broo'),  John,  Sir.   EngUsh  dramatist 1666  ?-1726. 

Van  Brunt  (vSn  brtint),  Henry.     American  architect 1832    . 

Van  Buien  (vSn  bu'rgn),  Martin.    Eighth  president  of  the  XJ.  S 1782—1862. 

Vancouver  (vSn-koo'vgr),  George.    English  navigator 1758f-1798. 

Vandanune  (vSN'damO,  Dominique,  Count.    French  general 1770 — 1830. 

Vanderbllt  (v5n'dgr-bllt),  Cornelius.    American  capitalist 1794 — 1877. 

Van  der  Goes  (van  der  hoos),  Hugo.     Flemish  painter 1405?-1482. 

Van  der  Heist  (-nSlst),  Bartholomeus.    Dutch  portrait  painter 16in-1670. 

Vanderlyn  (vSn'dgr-lIn),  John.     American  painter 1776 — 1852. 

Van  der  Meer  (van  der  mar),  Jan.     The  Elder.    Dutch  painter 1628 — 1691. 

Van  der  Iffeer,  Jan.  'The  Younger.  Son  of  preced.  Dutch  painter...  1656 — 1705. 
Van  der  Meulen  (van  dgr  muhlen),  Adam  Frans.    Flemish  painter. .  .1632 — 1690. 

Van  der  Neer  (van  dgr  nar),  Aert  or  Aemout.    Dutch  painter 1603 — 1677. 

Vandervelde    (vSn'der-vSl'dgh)    or   Vandevelde    (van'deh-vSl'dgh), 

Willem.    The  Elder.    Dutch  marine  painter .". 1610—1693. 

Vandervelde,  Willem.   The  Younger.  Son  of  preceding.  Dutch  marine 

painter 1633—1707. 

Vanderwerff  (van'der-wSrf),  Adriaan.    Dutch  painter 1659 — 1722. 

Vandyke  or  Van  I)yok  (v5n-dik'),  Anthony,  Sir.     Flemish  portrait 

painter,  for  some  years  in  England,  where  he  died 1599 — 1641. 

Vane  (van),  Henry,  Sir.    English  republican  statesman 1612—1662. 

Van  Erpen  (van  Sr'pen),  Thomas.     See  Ekpenids. 

Van  Eyck  (van  Tk'). "  See  Etck,  van. 

Van  Helmont  (van  hSl'mont).     See  Helmont,  van. 

Vanlnl  (va-nee'nee),  Lucilio.     Italian  philosopher 1584 — 1619. 

Vanloo  (vQn'Io'),  Charles  Andr6.     Carle  Vanloo.    French  painter 1705—1765. 

Vanloo,  Jean  Baptiste.    Brother  of  Charles  Andre.    French  painter. . .  .1684— 1745. 

Van  Mons  (van  miNss).    See  MoNS,  tan. 

'VailBl  (van'nee),  Gavaliere  Francesco.    Italian  painter 16657-1609. 


Born.    Died. 

Vannuccl  (van-neot'chee),  Pietro.    See  Perdoiko,  II. 

Van  Oosterzee  (van  os'ter-za),  Jau  Jacob.     Dutch  theologian .1807    . 

Van  Ostade  (van  os'ta-dgh).     See  Ostade,  van. 

Van  Rensselaer  (vSn  rens'sg^lgr),  Solomon.     American  general 1774 — 1852. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen.    T/Ce  Patroon.     American  statesman 17G5 — 1839. 

Van  Schendel  (van  skSn'del),  Petrus.     Belgian  painter 180G — 1870. 

Vanvitelll  (vau-ve-tgl'lee),  Luigi.     Italian  architect 1700—1773. 

Van  Wart  (van  wawrt),  Isaac.     One  of  the  captors  of  Andr(5 1760 — 1828. 

Varchl  (vai'kee),  Benedetto.     Italian  liistorian  and  poet 1502 — 1565. 

Varen  (va'ren)  or  VarenlUS  (vS-ra'ne-us),  Beruhard.     Dutch  geog 1010 — 1000. 

Vargas  (var'gas),  Jos6  Maria.    Spanish  physician.    Pres.  of  Venezuela.  .1786 — 1854. 

Vargas,  de  (dfi  var'giis),  Luis.     Spanish  painter 1502—1568. 

Varnhagen,  de  (da  var-na-zhSN'),  Francisco  Adolplio.     Braz.  author. .  .1816    . 

Varnhagen,  von  Ense  (farn'ha-geu  ion  Su'sgh),  Karl  August.  Ger- 
man biographical  and  miscellaneous  writer 1785 — 1858. 

Varoli  (va-ro'lee),  Costanzo.    Italian  anatomist.     [_Pons  Varolii.'] 1543  ?-1575. 

Varro  (var'ro),  Marcus  Terentius.     Roman  scholar  and  writer B.  c.  116 —    28. 

Vasarl  (va-Sa'ree),  Giorgio.     Italian  biographer  of  artists 1512 — 1574. 

Vasco  da  Qama  (viis'ko  da  ga'ma).     See  Gama,  da. 

Vasqiuez  de  CoronadO  (vas'k6th  da  ko-ro-ua'Do).     See  Coronado,  de. 

Vassar  (vSs'gr),  Matthew.     American  philanthropist.    iVassur  CoUege.]\1^2 — 1868. 

Vater  (fa'ter),  Johaun  Severin.     German  philologist  and  theologian 1771 — 1826. 

Vattel,  de  ^deh  vSt-tgl'),  Emmerlc.  Swiss  publicist.    \_Law  of  Nations.].l'lU—VlSI. 

Vauban,  de  (deh  vo'boN'),  S^bastien  Leprestre,  Marquis.  French  mili- 
tary engineer  and  marshal 1G33 — 1707. 

Vaucanson,  de  (deh  vo'kSN'soN'),  Jacques.     Fr.  mech.     lAutomata.]  .VlOQ—\li2, 

Vaudreull,  de  (deh  vo'drul'  or  vo'drn'y'),  Philippe  de  Rigaud,  Marquis. 

French  governor  geiier;il  of  Canada 1640 — 1725. 

Vaudreuil,  de  (deh  vo'drul'  or  vo'dru'y'),  Pierre  Frangois  de  Rigaud, 

Marquis.    Son  of  preceding.    Last  French  governor  of  Canada 1698 — 1765. 

Vaugelas,  de  (dgh  vozh'la'),  Claude  Favre.    French  grammarian 1585—1650. 

Vaughan  (vawu  or  vaw'an),  Chas.  John    Dean  of  Llandaff.    Bug.  author  1816    . 

Vaughan,  Henry.     The  Silurist.     British  poet 1621—1695. 

Vaughan,  John,  Sir.     British  general  in  America 1738—1795. 

Vaughan,  Robert.  Eng.  divine,  hist.,  and  ed.  Brit.  "  Quarterly  Review  "  1795—1868. 

Vaulabelle,  de  (dgh  vo'lii'bSl'),  Achille  Tenaille.    Fr.  hist,  and  journ. .  .1799—1879. 

Vauquelin  (vo'klSk'),  Louis  Nicolas.     French  chemist.     [C/iro»«uHn.].  1763— 1829. 

Vaux  (vawks),  Roberts.     American  philanthropist 1786 — 1836. 

Vans,  de  (deh  vo),  Noel  de  Jourda.     Marshal  of  France 1705—1788. 

Vecchi,  del  (da'ee  vSk'kee),  Giovanni.     See  Dei  Vecchi. 

Vedder  (vSd'gr),  Elihu.     American  artist 1836    . 

Vega  (va'ga)^GarcilaBO  de  la.     See  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega. 

Vega  Carpio,  de  (di  va'ga  kar'pe-o),  Lope  Felix.     Sp.  poet  and  dram.  .1562—1635. 

Vega,  von  (fon  va'ga),  Georg,  Baron.     Ger.  math.     [^Logarithms.] 1754—1802. 

Vehse  (fa'zeh),  Karl  Eduard.     German  liistorian 1 S02— 1870. 

Velt  (fit),  Philipp.     German  painter 1793—1877. 

Veitch  (veech),  John.     Scottish  metaphysician 18^9 — 1894. 

Velasquez  (va-las'k6th),  Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva  y.     Spanish  painter.  1599— 1660. 

Velpeau  (vSl'po'),  Alfred  Armaiid  Louis  Marie.     French  surgeon 1795 — 1867. 

Venable  (ven'a-b'l),  William  Henry.     American  author 1836 . 

Vendome,  de  (deh  vSN'dom'),  Louis  Joseph,  Due.    French  general 1654 — 1712. 

Venedey  (fa'ueh-dT),  Jakob.    German  politician  and  author 1805—1871. 

Veneziano  (va-nSt'se-a'no),  Agostiuo.    Real  name  Agostino  de''  Musi. 

Italian  engraver  1490  T-1540! 

Ventura  de  Raullca  (ven-too'ra  da  row1e-ka),  Gioacchino.    Father 

Ventura.     Italian  pulpit  orator 1802 — 1861. 

Verboeckhoven  (vgr-bSok'ho-ven),  Eugene  Joseph.     Belgian  painter..  1798— 1881. 

Verdi  (var'dee),  Giuseppe.     Italian  musical  composer 1814    . 

Vere,  de  (de  veer),  Aubrey,  Sir.     Irish  poet 1788-1846. 

Vere,  de,  Edward,  seventeenth  earl  of  Oxford.     Eng.  poet  and  courtier. 1540?-1604. 

Vere,  de,  Thomas.    Son  of  Sir  Aubrey.    Eng.  poet  and  miscel.  writer.  .1814    . 

Vereschagln  (vfi-ra-sha-geen'),  Vassili.     Russian  painter 1842    . 

Vergennes,  de  (deh  ver'zhgu'),  Charles  Gravier,  Count.    Fr.  statesman.  1717—1787. 

Vergil  (ver'jil).     See  Vibgu,. 

Vergil,  PoJydore.     Italian  historian  in  Enrfand 1470  ?-1555. 

Vergnlaud  (vgr'nye-o'),  Pierre  Victorin.    French  revolutionist 1759—1793. 

Vermlgli  (vgr-mee'lyee),  Pietro.     See  Petee  Martyr. 

Verne  (vgm),  Jules.    French  author 1828    . 

Vernet  (vgr'nS'),  Antoine  Charles  Horace.     Carle  Vernet.    Son  of  C.  J. 

French  painter.     [The  Battle  of  Marengo.] 1758—1836. 

Vernet,  Claude  Joseph.    Joseph  Vernet.    French  marine  painter 1714 — 1789. 

Vernet,  fimile  Jean  Horace.    Horace  Vernet.    Son  of  A.  C.  H.    French 

painter  of  military  subjects 1789 — 1863. 

Vernon  (ver'non),  Edward.     Enghsh  admiral 1689—1757. 

V6ron  (va'roN'),  Louis  D^sirg.     French  journalist 1798—1867. 

Veronese  (vS-ro-na'zS),  Paul.    See  Cagliabi,  Paolo. 

Verplanck  (ver-plSnk'),  Gulian  Crommelin.     American  author 1786—1870. 

Verrazano  (vir-ra-tsa'no),  Verrazzano,  or  Verrazani  (vgr-ra-tsa'nee), 

Giovanni.    Florentine  navigator 1470 — 1527. 

Verreau  (vS'ro'),  Hospice- Anthelme,  Jean  Baptiste.    Canadian  educator  1828    . 

Verri  (vgr'ree),  Pietro.    Italian  political  economist 1728—1797. 

Verstegan  ( vgr-stee'gan) ,  Richard.     English  antiquary 1 635  ? 

VertOt,  de  (d^  vgr'to'"),  Ren^  Aubert.    French  historian 1655—1735. 

Vertue  (ver'tu),  George.     English  engraver 1684—1756. 

Vespasian  (ves-pa'zhT-an).  Titus  Flavius  iSabinus  Vespasianus.  Ro- 
man emperor 9 —    79. 

Vespucci  (vSs-poofchee),   Amerigo.     (Lat.   Amer'lCUS  Vespu'clus.) 

Italian  navigator  from  whom  America  is  named 1451 — 1512. 

Vestris  (ves'tnss),  Lucia  Elizabeth,  born  Bartolozzi.    Mrs.  Matthews. 

English  actress 1797— 1 854. 

Veulllot  (vuh'yo'),  Louis.    French  journalist  and  author 1813—1883. 

Vezln  (fat'sin),  Hermann.     German  actor 1829    . 

Vicente  (ve-sgn'tfi),  Gil.     Portuguese  dramatist 1470  ?-1536? 

Vlco  ( vee'ko),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  philosopher 1668 — 1743. 

Vlcft  d' Azyr  (vek  da'zer'),  Pglix.    French  anatomist 1748—1795. 

Vic'tor  Amade'US  n.    Duke  of  Savoy,  and  king  of  Sardinia 1666—1732, 

Vlc'tor  Enunan'uel  I.     King  of  Sardinia 1759—1824. 

Victor  Emmanuel  n.,  of  Sardinia,  and  first  king  of  Italy 1820—1878- 

Victor  (vek'tor'),  Claude  Perrin,  Duke  of  Belluno.     Marshal  of  France.  1764— 1841. 

Victoria  (vik-to'ri-a).    Vicio'ria  Alexandri'na.    Queen  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  and  empress  of  India 1819    . 

Vicniia  (vee-koon'ya),  BenjamiL  Vicuna  Mackenna.     Chilian  historian.  1831 — 1886. 

Vida  (vee'da),  Marco  Girolamo.     Italian  Latin  poet 1485  ?-1566. 

Vldocq  (ve'dok'),  Eugene  Francois.     French  convict  and  detective 1775 — 1857. 

Vlel-Castel,  de  (dgh  ve'gl'-kiis'tgl'),  Louis,  Comte.     Fr.  statesman....  1800    . 

Viel6  (vee'lu),  Egbert  Ludovickus.     American  engineer 1825    . 

Vlen  (ve-SN'),  Joseph  Marie.     French  historical  painter 1716 — 1809. 

Vlennet  (ve-gn'nS'j,  Jean  Pons  Guillaume.     Fr.  politician  and  author.. 1777 — 1868. 

Vieta  (ve-a'ta),  Francis.     (Fr.  Vi^te,  ve'fit',  Prangois.)    French  math..  1540— 1603. 

Vieuxtemps  (vyuh'tSN'),  Henri.     Belgian  violinist 1819—1881. 

Vlglusson  (vl(g'fd6s-6Qu),  Gudbrand.    Icelandic  writer 1830 — 1SS9, 


■  i,  0,  silent ;  a,  6,  u.  o  (see  p.  1719) ;  It  (see  p.  1718,  II  2) ;  gas  iu  get ;  th  oj  in  thine ;  I,  u,  S,  ft,  B,  D,  a,  H,  K,  N,  k (see  p.  1719). 
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Vlgnola,  da  (da  veen'yo-la),  Giacomo  Barozzio.     Italian  architect 1508'-1573. 

Tl^y,  de  (deh  ven'ye'),  Alfred  Victor,  Comte.    Fr.  poet  and  novelist..  1799— 1863. 

Vlllanl  (vel-la'nee),  Giovanni.     Italian  historian 1280  '-1348. 

Villanueva,  de  (da  vel'yS-nwa'va),  Joaquin  Lorenzo.    Sp.  statesman. .  .1757— 1837. 

Vlllard  (vll'ard),  Henry.    German  financier  in  America 1835    . 

VUlari  (vel-ia'ree),  Pasquale.     Italian  historian 1827    . 

TUIars,  de  (deh  vll'arz  or  ve'yar'),  Claude  Louis  Hector,  Due.   Marshal 

of  France." '. 1653—1734. 

Vlllegas,  de  (deh  vel-ya'gas),  Esteban  Manuel.     Spanish  lyric  poet..  ..1596 — 1G69. 

VllIe]iardOUin,~de  (deh  vel'ar'doo-SN'),  Geotfroy.    French  historian 1165?-1213? 

VllUIe,  de  (dell  ve'lil'),  Jean  Baptiste  Guillaume  Marie  S^raphin  Jo- 
seph, Count.     French  statesman,  and  minister  of  finance 1773—1854. 

VUlemain  (vSl'mSN'),  Abel  Francois.     Fr.  historian  and  educationist..  1790 — 1870. 
Vlllena,  de  (da  vel-ya'ua),  Enrique  de  Aragon,  Don,  Marquis.     Spanish 

scholar 1384'-1434. 

Tilleneave,  de  (deh  vel'nrv'),  Pierre  Charles  Jean  Baptiste  Silvestre. 

French  admira"! 1763—1806. 

Tillerol,  de  (deh  vel'rwa'),  Frijs.  de  Neufville,  Due.  Marshal  of  France.  1G44— 1730. 
ViUers,  de  (deh  ve'yi'),  Charles  Francois  Dominique.     French  philos.  .1764 — 1815. 

VlUiers  (vll'ygrz),  Charles  Pelham.     English  politician 1802    . 

VUllers,  George.     See  Buckingham,  Duke  of. 

Villolson,  de  (d§h  vel'wS'zoN'),  Jean  Baptiste  Gaspard  d'Ansse.  French 

Greek  scholar 1750—1805. 

Vinoe  (vinss),  Samuel.    English  mathematician  and  astronomer 1821. 

Vlncennes,  de  {Eng.  pron.  vIn-sSnz' ;  Fr.  pron.  deh  vSK'sSn'),  Jean 

Baptiste  Bissot,  Sieur.     Canadian  founder  of  Vincennes,  Indiana. . .  .1688 — 1736. 

Vincent  (vTn'sent),  Charles  Edward  Howard.    Eng.  pol.  and  author 1849    . 

Vincent,  Jolm  Heyl.   Am.  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop.    [_Chautauqua.'\  1832    . 

Vincent,  William.     English  classical  scholar 1739—1815. 

Vincent  de  Panl  (vSn'sSn'  deh  pol'),  Saint.     French  Roman  Catholic 

reformer.     Founder  of  the""  Sisters  of  Charity  " 1576 — 1660. 

Vinci,  da  (da  vTn'cIiee),  Leonardo.    Florentine  painter.  \_Last  Supper.]  1452 — 1519. 
Vincke,  von  (fon  flnk'gli),  Ernst  Friedricli  George.     Prussian  orator.  .1811— 1875. 

Vinet  (ve'na'),  Alexandre  Rodolphe.     Swiss  theologian  and  author 1797 — 1847. 

Vlollet-Lednc  (vyol'lS'-leh-dUk'),  Eugene  Emmanuel.     Fr.  architect..  1814— 1879. 

VlOttl  (ve-ot'tee),  Giovanni  Battista.    Italian  violinist 1753 — 1824. 

VlrohOW  (ver'cliow  or  feer'Ko),  Rudolf.     German  pathologist 1821    . 

Vlret  (ve'ra'),  Pierre.     Swiss  Protestant  reformer 1611 — 1571. 

Virgil  (ver'jil)  Fuhlins  Virgilius  (ot  Vergilius)  Maro.  Roman  poet ..  B.  0.  70 —     19. 

Vischer  (f  ish'gr),  Friedrich  Theodor.     German  author 1807—1887. 

Vlecher,  Peter.    German  sculptor  and  founder 1460?-1529. 

VlSCOntl  (ves-kon'tee),  Ennio  Quirino      Italian  archaeologist 1751—1818. 

Vlscontl,  Matteo  I.     The  Great.    Lord  of  Milan 1250—1322. 

Vitelllns  (vT-tSl'I-us),  Aulas.    Emperor  of  Rome 15—    69. 

Vittorlno  da  Feltre  (vet-to-ree'no  da  fSl'tra).    Italian  educationist 1379—1447. 

Vives  (vee'vSs),  Juan  Luis.     Spanish  scholar  and  writer 1462 — 1540. 

Vivian!  (ve-ve-a'nee),  Vincenzo.     Italian  mathematician 1622 — 1708. 

Vizcaino  (vee-ka-ee'no),  Sebastian.     Spanish  navigator 1550?-1615. 

Vladimir  or  Wladimir  (vl5d'e-mer ;  Russ.  pron.  vla-dee'mjr).     The 

Oreat.     Grand  duke  of  Russia 1015. 

Vogel  (f o'gfil),  Eduard.    German  traveler  in  Africa 1829—1856. 

Vogt  (foot),  Karl.     German  naturalist  and  physiologist 1817 — 1895. 

Vogfie,  de  (dgh  vo'gii'tt')i  Charles  Jean  Melchior,  Count.    Fr.  arch8B0l..l829    . 

Volgt  (foiKt),  Johannes.     German  historian 1786 — 1863. 

Volture  (vwii/tiir'),  Vincent.     French  poet 1598—1648. 

Volkmann  (folk'man),  Alfred  Willielm.     German  physiologist 1801—1877. 

Volney ,  de  (dgh  vSl'nl ;  Fr.  pron.  vol'na'),  Constantin  Francois  de  Chasse- 

boeuf.  Count.    French  author  and  infidel 1757—1820. 

Volta  (vol'ta),  Alessandro,  Count.    Italian  physicist.     [Voltaic pile.'] ..  .Vli5 — 1827. 
Voltaire,  de  (deh  vol-tgr'),  Francois  Marie  Arouet.     French  author.  . .  .1694 — 1778. 

Velttrra,  da  (di  vol-tSr'ra),  Daniele.     Eicciarelli.     Italian  painter 1509 — 1566? 

Vondel,  van  den  (van  den  von'del),  Joost.     Dutch  poet 1587—1679. 

VUrttomarty  (vo'rosh-mart'y'),  Mihaly.     Hungarian  poet.     [Sz6zat.]. .  .1800— 1865. 
VorstlUB  (for'ste-oas),  Conrad.    (Gei.  Vorst  (forst),  Konrad.)    German 

Protestant  divine  and  controversial  writer 1669 — 1622. 

VOBS  (foss),  Johann  Heinrich.     German  poet  and  philologist 1751 — 1826. 

VoBBlQB  (v8sh't-us)  or  VoBB  (fos),  Gerard  Jan.     German-Dutch  philol.  1577—1649. 
Vnlpins  (fool'pT-668),  Christian  August.    German  writer.    [Rinaldo  Ri- 

naldini.] 1762—1827. 


w. 


Waagen  (ftS'sgn),  Gustav  Friedrich.    German  art  critic 1794—1868. 

Wace  (wass),  Henry.    English  divine 1836    . 

Wece  (viisV  Master  Robert.   Anglo-Norman  poet  1112?-1184? 

Wechter  (waK'ter),  Johann  Georg.    German  scholar  and  archaeologist..  1673 — 1757. 

Wiiohter,  von  (f"on  wSk'tgr),  Karl  Georg.    German  jurist 1797—1880. 

Waddington    (w5d'ing-tgn ;    Fr.  pron.  va'dSN'toN'),  William   Henri. 

French  archaeologist  and  statesman,  of  English  descent 1828 — 1894. 

Wade  (wad),  Benjamin  Franklin.     American  senator 1800 — 1878. 

Wadswortll  (wBdz'wurth),  James.     American  philanthropist 1768 — 1844. 

Wagner  (wSg'ner  or  wao'ner),  Moritz  Friedrich.     Ger.  trav.  and  nat. .  .1813    . 

Wagner,  Richard  (orig.  Wiflielm  Richard).    German  musical  composer.  1813 — 1883. 

Walte  (wat),  Morrison  Remich.     Chief  justice  of  the  United  States 1816 — 1888. 

Wakelield  (wak'feeld),  Gilbert.    English  pliilologist  and  critic 1756—1801. 

WaUey  (wSk'lT),  Thomas.     Eng.  phys.     Founded  "  London  Lancet " .  .1795— 1862. 

Waloh  (walK),  Christian  Wilhelm  Franz.     Ger.  ecclesiastical  hist 1726 — 1784. 

Waldemar  (w51'de-mar  or  wal'deh-mar),  or  Valdemar,  I.    The  Great. 

King  of  Denmark." ? 1131—1182. 

Waldseemtiller  (walt'za-miil-er),  Martin.     German  geographer 1470  ?-aft.  1522. 

WaldSteln  (wald'stln),  Charles.     American  archaeologist 1856    . 

Walewskl  (va-lSv'skee),  Alexandre  Florian  Joseph  Colonna,  Count  and 

Duke.    French  statesman,  born  in  Poland 1810 — 1868. 

Walker  (waw'ker),  imasa.     American  political  economist 1799 — 1875. 

Walker,  Francis  Amaaa.    Son  of  A.    Am.  educator  and  polit.  economistl840 — 1897. 

Walker,  James.     American  clergyman.     Pres.  of  Harvard  College 1794 — 1874. 

Walker,  John.     English  lexicographer 1732—1807. 

Walker,  Robert  John.     American  statesman 1801—1869. 

Walker,  Sears  Cook.     American  mathematician 1805 — 1853. 

Wallace  ( wol'iss),  Alfred  Russel.     English  naturalist 1822    . 

Wallace,  Horace  Biimey.     American  author 1817 — 1856. 

Wallace,  Lewis.     American  soldier  and  author.     IBen-Hur.] 1827    . 

Wallace,  William,  Sir.'    Scottish  hero  and  patriot 1270?-1305. 

Wallace,  William  Vincent.     Irish  musical  composer 1815 — 1865. 

Wallack  (w51'ak),  James  William.     English-American  actor 1794—1864. 

Wallack,  JohrT  Lester.     American  actor 1819—1888. 

Walleustein,  von  (fon  wSl'gn-stin;   Ger.  pron.  val'en-stin),  Albrecht 

Wenzel  Eusebius,  Count.  "Austrian  general.     Assassinated 1583 — 1634. 

Waller  (wol'er),  Edmund.    English  poet 1605—1687. 


Born.    Died. 

Waller  (w Sl'er),  William,  Sir.    English  Parliamentary  general 1597— 1668* 

Walling  (wol'ing),  Henry  Francis      American  cartographer 1825—1888. 

Wallis  (wol'iss),  John.     English  mathematician 1616—17031 

Wallon  (va'loN'),  Henri  Alexandre.     French  author 1812    . 

Walmeaiey  (womz'lT),  Charles.     Eng.  Benedictine  monk  and  scholar ..  1721— 1797. 

Walpole  (wSl'pol),  Horace,  fourth  earl  of  Orford.    Son  of  Sir  Robert. 

English  author  and  wit 1717-1797. 

Walpole,  Robert,  Earl  of  Orford.     English  statesman 1676—1745. 

Walpole,  Spencer  Horatio.     English  politician 1806    . 

Walsh  (wiSlsh),  Robert.     American  author  and  journalist 1784—1859. 

Walsingham  (wSl'stng-am),  Francis,  Sir.    English  statesman 1536—1590. 

Walter  (wal'ter),  Johann  Gottlieb.    German  physician  and  anatomist. .  .1735?-1818. 

Walter  (wal'tgr),  John.    Founder  of  the  "London  Times" 1739—1812. 

Walter,  Thomas  Ustick.     American  architect 1804—1887. 

Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  (wal'tgr  fon  dgr  fo'ggl-wl'deh).  Ger- 
man minnesinger ? 11707-1228  ?" 

Walton  (wal'ton),  George.     Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  Independence 1740—1804. 

Walton,  Izaak.     English  writer.     [The  Complete  Angler.] ...1593—1683 

Walworth  (wSl'wurth),  Reuben  Hyde.     American  jurist 1788—1867. 

Warbeck  (war'bSk),  Perkin.     Pretender  to  the  crown  of  Eng.   Hanged. 1497. 

Warburton  (war'biSr-tou),  Eliot  Bartholomew  George.     Irish  author. .  .1810— 1852. 

Warburton,  Wm.    English  prelate  ;  bishop  of  Gloucester  and  author. .  .1698-1779. 

Ward  (ward),  Adolphus  Wm.     English  writer  on  history  and  literature.  1837    . 

Ward,  Artemas.    American  Revolutionary  general 1727 — 1800. 

Ward,  Artemus  (pseudonym).     See  Brownb,  Charles  Farrar. 

Ward,  Edward  Matthew.     English  painter 1816—1879. 

Ward,  John  Quincy  Adams.    American  sculptor 1830    . 

Ward,  Mary  Augusta,  born  Arnold.    Wife  of  T.  If.    English  author. 

[Robert  Elsmere.] 1851    . 

Ward,  Thomas  Humphry.     English  writer  on  art  and  literature 1846    . 

Ward,  William  George.     English  theologian 1812—1882- 

Ward,  William  Hayes.     American  Assyriologist 1835    . 

Ware  (wSr),  Henry.     American  clergyman  and  professor  of  divinity 1764—1845. 

Ware,  Henry,  Jr.     Son  of  preceding.     American  clergyman 1794 — 1843- 

Ware,  William.     Brother  of  Henry,  Jr.     Am.   author.     [Zenobia.] 1797—1852. 

Ware,  William  Robert.     American  architect 1832    , 

Waring  (wa'rlng),  Edward.    English  mathematician 1736—1798. 

Warner  (war'ngr),  Charles  Dudley.    American  author 1829    . 

Warner,  Susan.  Elizabeth  Wetherell.  Am.  author.  [  Wide,  Wide  World.]  1819—1885. 

Warner,  Seth,  Colonel.     American  Revolutionary  officer 1743 — 1784. 

Warren  (wOr'gn),  Gouvemeur  Kemble.     American  general 1830 — 1882. 

Warren,  John.     Brother  of  General  Joseph.     American  physician 1753 — 1815. 

Warren,  John  Borlase,  Sir.    English  admiral 1754—1822. 

Warren,  John  Collins.    Son  of  Dr.  John.    Amer.  phys.  and  anatomist.  1778 — 1856. 

Warren,  Joseph,  Gen.   Amer.  phys.  and  patriot.  Killed  at  Bunker  Hill.  1741— 1775. 

Warren,  Peter,  Sir.     British  admiral 1703—1752. 

Warren,  Samuel.    English  author.     [Ten  Thousand  a  Year.] 1807—1877. 

Warren,  William,  Jr.     American  comedian 1812—1888. 

Warren,  William  Fairfield.    American  educationist 1833    . 

Warrington  (w8r'ing-tgn),  Lewis.    American  naval  officer 1782 — 1851. 

Warton  (war'ton),  Joseph.    English  poet  and  critic 1722—1800. 

Warton,  Thomas.    Brother  of  Joseph.     Eng.  poet  laureate  and  critic ...  1728— 1790. 

Warwick  (wor'ik),  John  Dudley,  Earl  of,  and  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

Father  of  Lord  Guilford  Dudley.     Beheaded 1502—1553. 

Warwick,  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of.    The  King-maker.     Eng.  warrior.. 1420?-1471. 

Washbnm  («  Ssh'bum),  Elihu  Benjamin.     American  statesman 1816 — 1 887. 

Washington  (wCsh'ing-ton),  George,  Gen.     First  president  of  the  U.  8. .  1732—1 799. 

WaterlO  or  Waterloo  (waw-tgr-loo';  Dutch  pron.  wa-tgr-Io'),  Anthonie. 

Dutch  painter  and  engraver T . . .  1609  or  1610 — after  1676. 

WaterB  (waw'terz),  Henry  Fitz-Gilbert.     American  genealogist 1833    . 

WatertOn  (waw'tgr-ton),  Charles.     English  naturalist  and  traveler 1782 — 1865. 

WatBOn  (wSt'sgn),  James  Craig.     American  astronomer 1838 — 1880 

Watson,  John  Fanning.     American  author 1779 — 1 860. 

Watson,  Richard.     English  prelate ;  bishop  of  Llandaft,  and  author 1737—1816. 

Watt  (wot),  James.     Scottish  inventor 1736 — 1819. 

Watteaa  (vat'to'),  Antoine.     French  painter 1684—1721. 

Watterson  (w6t'er-son),  Henry.     American  journalist 1840    . 

Watts  (wotz),  George  Frederick.    English  painter 1820    . 

Watts,  Isaac.   English  dissenting  minister  and  poet.  [  Waits' s  Hymns.].  1674 — 1748. 

Waugh  (waw),  Edwin.     English  writer 1818— 1S90. 

Wanters  (wow'tgrs),  EmUe.    Belgian  painter 1846    . 

Wayland  (wa'land),  Francis.     American  divine  and  moral  philosopher.  1796 — 1865- 

Wayne  (wan),  Anthony.     American  Revolutionary  general 1745 — 1796. 

Webb  (w5b),  Alexander  Stewart.     Son  of  J.  W.    American  general 1835    . 

Webb,  James  Watson.    American  journalist 1802 — 1884. 

Weber  (wSb'gr ;  Ger.  wa'bgr),  Albrecht  Friedrich.  Ger.  Sanskrit  scholar  1825    . 

Weber,  August.     German  landscape  painter 1817    . 

Weber,  Georg.     German  historian 1808—1888. 

Weber,  von  (fon  Satgr),  Carl  Maria  Friedrich  Ernst,  Baron.    German 

musical  composer 1786 — 1826. 

Webster  (wSb'stgr),  Augusta.     English  poet 1840—1894. 

Webster,  Daniel.     American  statesman  and  orator 1782 — 1852. 

Webster,  John.     English  dramatist fl.  17th  c. 

Webster,  Noah.    American  lexicographer  1758 — 184S. 

Wedderbnrn  (w5d'er-burn),  Alexander,  Baron  Loughborough,  and  earl 

of  Rosslyn.     British  jurist  and  statesman 1733 — 1805. 

Wedgewood  (wSj'wOSd),  Josiah.    English  potter 1730—1795. 

Weed,  Tliurlow.    American  journalist 1797—1882. 

Weenlnx  (wa'ninks),  Jan  Baptist.     The  Old.     Dutch  painter 1621—1660. 

Weil  (wQ),  Gustav.     German  orientalist 1808—1889. 

Weilen  (wi'lgn),  Joseph.     Real  name  Weil.    German  poet 1830—1889. 

Weir  (weer),"Harrison  William.     Eng.  artist,  and  writer  on  nat.  history  1824    . 

Weir,  Robert  Walter.     American  painter 1803—1889. 

Weisbach  (wIss'baK),  Julius.    German  mathematician 1806^1871. 

Weishaupt  (wlss'howpt),  Adam.     German  professor  of  canon  law,  and 

founder  of  the  order  of  the  "  Illuminati,"  a  humanitarian  society. . .  1748 — 1830. 

Welcker  (wSl'kgr),  Friedrich  Gottlieb.    German  archaeologist 1784 — 1868. 

Welles  (welz),  Gideon.     Secretary  of  the  Navy,  U.  S 1802—1878. 

Wellesley  (wSlz'li),  Richard  CoUey,  Marquis.     Brother  of  the  Duke  of 

Wellington.     British  statesman,  and  governor  general  oi  India 1760 — 1842. 

Wellhausen  ( w51'how-zen),  Julius.    German  Biblical  critic 1844    . 

Welling  (welf  ng),  James  Clarke.     American  educator 1825 — 1894. 

Wellington  (w?l'ling-tgn),  Ai-tlmr  Wellesley,  first  duke  of.  Brit,  general  1769—1852. 

Wells  (welz),  David  Ames.     American  economist 182*    . 

Wells,  Horace.     American  dentist.     [Ajisesthesia.] 1815 — 1848. 

Wells,  Samuel  Roberts.     American  phrenologist 1820 — 1875. 

WemySB  (weemz),  Francis  Wemyss  Charteris,  Earl  of.    Eng.  politician  1818    . 

Wenceslaus  (wen'ses-lawss)  or  Wenzel  (wen'tsel).  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  king  of  Bohemia 1361 — 1419. 

Wentworth  (went'wurth),  Benning.     Governor  of  New  Hampshire 1696 — 1770. 

Wentworth,  John.    American  journalist 1815 — 1888. 


a,e,  i,o,  u,  long;  S,  e,  6,  less  prolonged ;  3,6, 1,  o,  %  short ;  a,  §,  I,  g,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  fall;  thSre,  term;  tSr,  food,  tSot;  fful ;  ow  as  in  cow;  eh  as  inchfn-' 
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Bom.    Died. 
Wentworth  (wSnt'wurth),  John,  Sir.     Nephew  of  Benniny.     Gov.  of 

New  Hampsliire 1737 — 1820. 

Werder,  von  (fou  wgr'der),  August.     German  general 1808—1887. 

Wergeland  (wgr'ge-liind),  Heurili  Arnold.     Norwegian  poet 1808—1845. 

Werner  (wer'ner  or  wSr'ner),  Abraham  Gottlob.     German  geologist  and 

mineralogist.     \_Nephinian  theory. '\ 1750—1817. 

Werner,  Friedrlch  Ludwig  Zacliarias.     German  dramatist 1768—1823. 

Wesley    (wSsslI),    Charles.     Brother    of  John.     English    Methodist 

preacher  and  hymn  writer 1708—1788. 

Wesley,  John.     English  founder  of  Methodism 1703-1791 . 

West,  Benjamin.     American  painter  in  England 1738—1820. 

Westall  (wgst'al),  Richard.    English  painter  in  water  colors 1765—1836. 

WestCOtt  (west'kot),  Brooke  Foss.     English  professor  of  divinity 1825    . 

Weston  (wSs'ton),  Edward.     English  electrician 1850    . 

WestWOOd  (west'wood),  John  Obadiah.     English  entomologist 1805—1893. 

Wharton  (hwSr'ton),  Francis.     American  theologian  and  jurist 1820 — 1889. 

Wharton,  Henry.     English  clergyman  and  ecclesiastical  writer 1664 — 1695. 

Wharton,  Philip,  Duke  of.    Son  of  Thomas.     English  orator  and  poet. 1698— 1731. 

Wharton,  Thomas,  Marquis  of.     English  statesman 1640  ?-1715. 

Wharton,  Thomas.     English  anatomist.     iWharton's  duct-l 1C10'-1673. 

Whately  (liwat'll),  Richard.     Archbishop  of  Dublin  and  author 1787—1863. 

Wheatley  (hweet'lT),  Phillis.     Amer.  negro  poetess,  born  in  Africa 1753 — 1784. 

Wheaton  (hwee'ton),  Henry.     American  publicist  and  diplomatist 1785 — 1848. 

Wheatstone  (hweet'ston),  Charles,  Sir.     English  physicist 1802—1875. 

Wheeler  (hweel'gr),  Wflliam  Adolphus.     American  lexicographer 1833 — 1874. 

Wheeler,  William  Almon.    Nineteenth  vice  president  of  the  U.  S 1819—1887. 

Wheelock  (hwee'15k),  Eleazar.     American  clergyman.     Founder  and 

first  president  of  Dartmouth  College 1711—1779. 

Wheelrlght  (hweel'nt),  John.     American  clergyman,  born  in  England. 

Founder  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 1592—1679. 

Whewell  (hu'el),  William.     English  philosopher  and  scholar 1794—1866. 

Whipple  (hwTp''l),  Abraham.     American  naval  officer 1733—1819. 

Whipple,  Edwin  Percy.     American  essayist  and  critic 1819 — 1886. 

Whipple,  Henry  Benjamin.     American  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop. . .  .1822    . 

Whistler  (hwlss'lgr),  James  Abbott  MacNeill.     Am.  artist  in  England.  1834    . 

Whlston  (hwTs'ton),  William.    English  divine  and  mathematician 1667—1752. 

White  (hwit),  Andrew  Dickson.   Amer.  scholar.   Prea.  of  Cornell  Univ.  .1832    . 

White,  Henry  Kirke.     Kirke  White.     English  poet,  born  in  Spain 1785—1806. 

White,  Joseph  Blanco.    English  author,  born  in  Spain 1775 — 1841. 

White,  Richard  Grant.    American  author 1821—1885. 

WhiteUeld  (hwTt'f  eeld),  George.    Eng.  Method,  preacher  and  revivalist  1714—1770. 

Whitehead  (hwIfhSd),  William.     English  poet 1715—1785. 

Whitehead,  William  Adee.     American  historian 1810—1884. 

Whltelocke  (hwTt'lBk),  Bulstrode.     English  statesman 1605—1676. 

Whitfield  (hwTt'feeld),  Robert  Parr.     American  paleontologist 1828    . 

Whitglft  (hwlt'gift),  John.     Eng.  prelate.     Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  1530— 1604. 

Whitman  (hwlt'mau),  Walt.     American  poet 1819—1892. 

Whitney  (hwIt'nT),  Adeline  Dutton,  born  Train.     American  authoress.  1824    . 

Whitney,  Eli.     American  inventor.     [Cotton  gin.'] 1765—1825. 

Whitney,  Josiah  Dwight.     Brother  of  W.  D.     American  geologist 1819—1896. 

Whitney,  William  Dwight.     American  comparative  philologist 1827 — 1894. 

Whlttler  (hwTt'I-er),  John  Greenleaf .     American  poet 1807—1892. 

WhlttlnKton  (hwlt'ing-tou),  Richard,  Sir.     Lord  mayor  of  London,  .fl.  1393—1419. 

Whymper  (hwTm'pgr),  Edward.     English  traveler  and  artist 1840    . 

Whyte-MelvlUe  (hwIt'-mSl'vTl),  George  John.     English  novelist 1821—1878. 

Wlckersham  (wTk'er-sham),  James  Pyle.     American  educator 1825—1891. 

WlcklUfe.    See  Wyclif. 

Wleland  (wee'lSnd  ;  Ger.  pron.  weeliint),  Christoph  Martin.  Ger.  poet.  1733— 1813. 

WiertZ  (veerts),  Antoine  Joseph.     Belgian  painter 1806 — 1865. 

Wleselgren  (wee'zgl-grSn),  Peter.     Swedish  philanthropist  and  author.  1800— 1877. 

Wight  (wit),  Orlando  Williams.     American  author  and  translator 1824 — 1888. 

Wllberf orce  (wll'ber-f orss),  Wm.    Eng.  philanthropist  and  statesman . .  1759—1833. 

WllOirord  or  Winibrod,  Saint.     Apostle  of  the  Frisians 657  ?-  738. 

Wilcox  (wll'kSks),  Ella  Wheeler.    American  authoress 1845?  . 

Wilder  (wild'er),  Burt  Green.    American  naturalist 1841     . 

Wll'fred  or  Wil'frld,  Saint.     Anglo-Saxon  prelate  ;  bishop  of  York 634?-  709. 

Wilhelm]  (wll-hSl'me),  Aug.  Emil  Dan.  Friedr.  Victor.     Ger.  violinist.  1845    . 

Wilkes  (wllks),  Cliarles.     American  rear  admiral 1798 — 1877. 

Wilkes,  John,  English  political  agitator 1727—1797. 

Wllkie  (wll'kl),  David,  Sir.     Scottish  painter 1785—1841. 

Wllklns  (wTl'kinz),  Charles,  Sir.     English  Sanskrit  scholar 1749—1836. 

Wilkinson  (wll'kin-sgn),  James.     American  general 1757 — 1825. 

Wilkinson,  James  John  Garth.     English  physician  and  author. 1812    . 

Wilkinson,  Jemima.    American  religious  impostor 1753 — 1819. 

Wilkinson,  John  Gardner,  Sir.    English  Egyptologist 1797—1875. 

Wilkinson,  William  Cleaver.    American  clergyman 1833    . 

Wlllan  (wll'an),  Robert.     English  physician 1757—1812. 

Wlllard  (wil'ard),  Emma,  born  Hart.     American  educationist 1787 — 1870. 

Wlllard,  Frances  Elizabeth.     American  temperance  reformer 1839    . 

Wille  (wll'eh),  Johann  Georg.     German  engraver 1715 — 1808. 

Wlllems  (wTl'ems),  Jan  Frans.    Flemish  philologist  and  historian 1793—1846. 

William  (wll'yam)  I.     Conqueror.     King  of  England 1027—1087. 

William  n.     William  Ruftts.     King  of  England 1056—1100. 

William  III.    William  Henry  of  Nassau.    Prince  of  Orange,  and  king 

of  England 1650—1702. 

William  IV.     Uncle  of  Queen  Victoria 1765—1837. 

William  I.     Frederik  Wilhelm.     King  of  the  Netherlands 1772—1843. 

William  II.    Wilhelm  Frederik  Georg  Lodewijk.   King  of  the  Netherl'ds  1792— 1849. 
William  III.     Wilhelm  Alexander  Paul  Frederik  Lodewijk.    King  of 

HoUand 1817—1890. 

William  I.    Wilhelm  Friedrich  Ludwig.    King  of  Prussia,  and  emperor 

of  Germany 1797—1888. 

William  of  Nassau.     See  Orangb,  William,  Prince  of. 
William  ol  Wykeham.    See  Wykeham. 

Williams  (wTl'yamz),  Eleazar.     American  clergyman.     Claimed  to  be 

the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  of  France  and  Marie  Antoinette .1787 — 1858, 

Williams,  Ephraim,  Col.    Founder  of  Williams  College,  Mass 1715—1755, 

Williams,  John.    The  Redeemed  Captive.    American  divine 1644—1729, 

Williams,  John.     The  Apostle  of  Polynesia.     English  missionary 1796-1839, 

Williams,  Monier.     English  Sanskrit  scholar 1819    - 

Williams,  Roger.    Eng.  minister,  born  in  Wales.    Pounder  of  R.  Island  1599— 1683, 

Williams,  Rowland.     English  clergyman  and  author 1817—1870 

Williams,  Samuel  Wells.     American  Chinese  scholar 1812—1884, 

Williams,  William.    Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 1731—1811 

Williamson  (wTl'yam-son),  Hugh.     American  physician  and  scholar  . .  .1735—1819 

Willis  (wil'iss),  Nathaniel  Parker.    American  poet  .md  journalist 1806 — 1867 

WilliB,  Thomas.     English  physician.     [Anatomy  of  the  Brain.] 1C22— 1675, 

WiUlston  (wTl'is-tgnT,  Samuel.     American  philanthropist 1795—1874, 

Wlllonghby  (wTl'g'-bi),  Hugh,  Sir.     English  arctic  n.avigator 1554, 

Wllmot  (wTl'mot),  David.    American  statesman.     [Wilmot proviso  ].  ..1814—1808, 
Wilson  (wTl'soii),  Alexander.    Scottish  ornithologist  in  America 1766 — 1813, 


Born.    Died. 

Wilson  (wll'son),  Augusta  J.  Evans.     American  novelist 1835    . 

Wilson,  George.     Scottisli  chemist  and  physician 1818 — 1859. 

Wilson,  Henry.     Original  name  Jeremiah  Jones  Colbath.    Eighteenth 

vice  president  of  the  United  States 1812—1875. 

Wilson,  Horace  Hayman.     Englisli  orientalist 1786—1860. 

Wilson,  James.    Amer.  jurist.    Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  Independence. . .  .1742 — 1798. 

Wilson,  James  Grant.     Scotch  soldier  and  editor  in  America 1832    . 

Wilson,  John.     Christopher  North.     Scottish  author 1785—1854. 

Wilson,  John.    Scottish-American  printer  and  author.    [Pimctuation.']  1802 — 1868. 

Wilson,  Richard.     English  painter 1714—1782. 

Wilson,  William  Dexter.     American  scholar  and  author 1816    . 

Wlmpften,  de  (deh  vSNp'fSN' ;  Ger.  pron.  wTmp'fgn),  Emmanuel  Fgllx. 

French  general  of  German  descent 1811 — 1884. 

Winchell  (wln'chel),  Alexander.     American  geologist 1824 — 1891. 

Winckelmann  (wfnk'gl-miin),  Johann  Joachim.     Ger.  archseologist. .  .1717— 1708. 

Windham  (wtnd'am),  William.      English  orator  and  statesman 1750—1810. 

Windhorst  (wlnd'hSrst),  Ludwig.     German  statesman 1812—1891, 

Wlndom  (win'dom),  William.     Amer.  senator.     Sec'y  of  theTreas..  ..1827—1891. 

Winehrenner  (win'bren-er),  John.     Am.  elerg.     [Winebrennerians.] .  .11^1 — 18C0. 

Winer  (wee'ner),  George  Benedict.    German  theologian  and  orientalist .  1789 — 1858. 

Winkelrled  (wTnk'el-reet).     See  Aknold  von  Winkelried. 

WinslOW  (wlnz''16f,  Edward.     Governor  of  Plymoutli  colony 1595—1055. 

WlnslOW,  Forbes  Benignus.     English  physician 1810—1874. 

WinSlow,  Hubbard.     American  clergyman  and  author 1799 — 18G4. 

WinslOW,  John  Ancrum.    American  rear  admiral 1811 — 1873. 

WinslOW,  Miron.     Brother  of  Hubbard.    American  missionary 1789 — 1864. 

Winsor  (wln'zor),  Justin.    American  librarian  and  historian 1831     . 

Winthrop  (win'throp),  John.     Governor  of  Massachusetts  colony 1588—1649. 

Wlnthrop,  John.    Son  of  preceding.    Governor  of  Connecticut  colony.  .1606 — 1676. 

Winthrop,  Robert  Charles.    American  statesman  and  orator 1809 — 1894. 

Winthrojp,  Theodore.     American  author 1828—1861. 

Wirt  (wgrt),  William.    American  lawyer  and  author 1772—1834. 

Wiseman  (wiz'man),  Nicholas  Patrick  Stephen.     English  cardinal  and 

author ~. 1802—1865 

Wishart  (wish'art),  George.    The  Martyr.     Scottish  religious  reformer  1500?-1546. 

Wither  (wTth'er),  George.    English  poet.    [Abuses  Stript  and  H7a>/.] .  1588— 1667. 

Witherspoon  (wTth'er-spoon),  John.     American  divine,  statesman,  and 

author.    Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 1722 — 1794. 

Wlthrow  (witii'ro),  William  Henry.     Canadian  author 1839    . 

Wittekind  (wTt'te-ktnd)  or- Wittikind.    The  Great.     Saxon  warrior..-. 807. 

Witzleben,  von  ?fon  wTts'la-ben),  Karl  August  Friedrich.     Von  Trom- 

lilz.     German  novelist 7 1773—1839. 

Wladimir.    See  Vladimir. 

Wbhler  (wc/ler),  Friedrich.    German  chemist 1809—1882 

Wolcott  ( wool'kot),  John.    Peter  Pindar.     English  satiric  poet 1738  —1819. 

WolCOtt,  Oliver."  Gov.  of  Connecticut.     Signer  of  the  Decl.  of  Indep. .  .1726— 1797. 

Wolcott,  Oliver.     Son  of  preceding.     American  statesman 1760 — 1833. 

Woll  (wolf),  Friedrich  August.     German  classical  scholar  and  critic. . .  .1759 — 1824. 

Wolfe  (wdSlf),  Catharine  Lorillard.     American  philanthropist 1828 — 1887. 

Wolfe,  Charles.     Irish  poet.    [Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore.] 1791—1823. 

Wolfe,  James.     English  general  killed  at  Quebec 1727—1759. 

Wolff  (wSlf ),  Albert.    German  sculptor 1814—1892. 

Wolff,  Emil.    German  sculptor 1802—1879. 

Wolff  ( woolf ),  Joseph.     English  missionary 1795—1862. 

Wolff  (wolf),  Wilhelm.    Thierwolff.    German  sculptor 1816    . 

WoUaston  (we51'as-ton),  William  Hyde.    Eng.  naturalist  and  philos 1706 — 1828. 

WoUstonecraft  (wSof'stgn-kraft),  Mary.     Mrs.  Godwin.     Eng.  author.1759 — 1797. 

Wolseley  (wSaiz'li),  Gafnet  Joseph,  Sir.     British  general 1833    . 

Wolsey  (wool'zi),  Thomas.     English  cardinal  and  minister  of  state....  1471 — 1530. 

WolZOgen,  von  (fon  wol-tso'gen),  Karoline,  bom  von  Lengefeld.  Ger- 
man authoress 1763—1847. 

Wood  (w5od),  Ellen.    Mrs.  Henry  Wood.    English  novelist 1820—1887. 

Wood,  George  Bacon.    American  physician  and  medical  writer 1797 — 1879. 

Wood,  John  George.     English  naturalist 1827-1889. 

Wood,  Robert.     Palmyra  Wood.     British  archaeologist 1716 — 1771. 

Woods  (w65dz),  Leonard.    American  clergyman  and  author 1774—1854. 

Woods,  Leonard,  Jr.    Son  of  preceding.    American  scholar.    President 

of  Bowdoin  College 1807—1878. 

Woodbury  (wdod'ber-i),  Levi.     American  jurist  and  statesman 1789 — 1851. 

Woodworth  (wood'wurth),  Samuel.     Am.  poet.     [Old  Oaken  Bucket. ].\n5—\M1. 

Wool  (w651),  John  Ellis.    American  general 1784—1869. 

Woollett  (wool'et),  William.     English  engraver 1735—1785. 

Woolman  (wSol'man),  John.    American  Quaker  preacher 1720 — 1772. 

Woolner  (wool'ner),  Thomas.     English  sculptor 1825—1892. 

Woolsey  (wool'sf),  Theodore  Dwight.   American  clergyman  and  author. 

President  of  Yale  College 1801—1889. 

Woolson  (wSSl'son),  Constance  Fennimore.     American  author 1848 — 1894. 

WOOSter  (woSs'ter),  David.    American  Revolutionary  general 1710 — 1777. 

Worcester  (w35s'tgr),  Edward  Somerset,  Marquis  of.    English  inventor  1601 — 1667. 

Worcester,  John.     American  New  Church  clergyman 1834    . 

Worcester,  Joseph  Emerson.     American  lexicographer 1784 — 1805. 

Worcester,  Noah.  American  clergyman.   [Massachusetts  Peace  Society.]  1758 — 1837. 

Wordsworth  (wQrdz'wurth),  William.     English  poet 1770—1850. 

Wormeley  (wfirm'lT),  Katharine  Prescott,  Mrs.     American  translator 

of  Balzac,  bom  in  England 1832    . 

WoroniOZ  (vo-ro'ntch),  John  Paul.     Polish  pulpit  orator  and  poet 1756 — 1829.. 

Worth  (wQrth),  WiUiam  Jenkins.     American  general 1794 — 1849. 

Worthen  (wflrth'en),  Amos  Henry.    American  geologist 1813—1888.. 

Wotton  (wSt'on),  Ilenry,  Sir.    English  diplomatist  and  author 1568—1639- 

Wouverman  (wow'vgr-man),  Philip.     Dutch  painter 1614—1668. 

Wrangel,  von  (fon  vrang'el),  Karl  Gustaf,  Count.  Swedish  high  ad- 
miral, grand  marshal,  and  generalissimo 1613 — 1676. 

Wrangell,  von  (fon  vrang'el),  Ferdinand  Petrovitch,  Baron.     Russian 

explorer,  and  governor  of  Russian  America 1796?-1870. 

Wratislaw  (rSt'is-law),  Albert  Henry.     English  writer  and  divine 1821     . 

Wrasall  (rSks'al),  Charles  Lascelles.     Grandson  of  W.     Eng.  author.  .1828-1865. 

Wraxall,  Nathaniel  William ,  Baronet.    English  author 1751— 1 831 . 

Wren  (rgn),  Christopher,  Sir.    English  architect 1632—1723. 

Wright  (rit),  Frances.     3fme.  D'Arusmont.     Scottish  reformer 1795-1853. 

Wright,  Silas.    American  statesman 1795—1847. 

Wright,  Thomas.     English  antiquary,  born  in  Wales 1810—1877. 

Wright,  William.     British  orientalist,  born  in  India 1830-1889. 

Wrlsberg  (wrTss'bSra),  Heinrich  August.    German  anatomist 1739—1808. 

Wrottesley  (rots'lT),  John,  Baron.    English  astronomer 1798 — 1867. 

Wurmser  (w65rm'zer),  Dagobert  Sigismmid.    Austrian  general 1724 — 1797. 

WurtZ  (viirts),  Charles  Adolphe.    French  oliemist 1817—1884. 

Wuttke  (wo5t'keh),  Heinrich.     Gerui.in  historian 1818 — 1870. 

Wyatt  (wi'at),  James.     English  architect 1743—1813. 

Wyatt,  Matthew  Digby,  Sir.     English  architect 1820—1877. 

Wyatt,  Rich.ard  James.     English  sculptor 1795—1850. 

Wyatt,  Thomas,  Sir.    English  courtier,  statesman,  and  poet 1503—1512. 
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Born.    Died. 

Wycherley  (wTeh'gr-lT),  William.     English  dramatist 1640?-1715. 

Wyclil,  WyclUIe  (wlk'lTf),  or  Wickliffe,  John  de.     English  reformer, 

and  translator  of  the  Bible 1324?-1384. 

Wykeham  (wTk'am),  also  written  Wickham,  William  of.     Bishop  of 

Winchester.     Lord  high  chancellor  of  England 1324 — 1404. 

Wyman  (wl'man),  Jeffries.     American  comparative  anatomist 1814 — 1874. 

Wyndham  (wfnd'am),  William,  Sir.     English  statesman 1687—1740. 

Wynne  (win),  Jam'es.    American  physician 1814—1871. 

Wyss  (wiss),  Johann  Rudolf.  Swiss  autlior.  [Swiss  Family  Eobinson-1 1781 — 1830. 
Wythe  (with),  George.  American  jurist.  Signer  of  Dec.  of  Independ.  172G— 1806. 
Wyttenbach  (wl t'gn-baK),  Daniel.     Swiss  philologist 1746— 1S20. 


X. 


Xavler  (zSvT-er ;  Sp.  pron.  Ha-ve-gr'),  St.  Francis  Francisco  de  Xavier. 

The  Apostle  of  the  Indies.     Spanish  Jesuit  and  missionary 1506 — 1552. 

Xavier  de  Menezes  (sha-ve-gr  dS  mS-na'zes),  Francisco.    Count  of  Erl- 

ceira.     Portuguese  general  and  author 1673— 

Xenocrates  (ze-nok'ra-teez).     Greek  philosopher B.  c.  396— 

Xenophanes  (ze-nSf'a-neez).     Greek  philosopher  and  poet B.  c.  628? 

Xenophon  (zea'o-ion).     Athenian  historian  and  general B.  c.  445  ?■ 

Xeres,  de  (da  na-rSth'),  Francisco.    Spanish  historian  with  Pizarro 1504?- 

Xerxes  (zerks'eez).    Xerxes  the  Great.    King  of  Persia b.  c. 

Ximenes  de  Cisneros  (zT-mee'nez  ;  Sp.  pron.  He-ma'nSs  da  thes-na'- 

ros),  Francisco.     Cardinal  Ximenes.     Span,  prelate  and  statesman.  1437- 
Ximenes  de  Quesada  (-da  ka-sa'oa),  Gonzalo.     Spanish  explorer 1495  ? 


1743. 

■  314. 

■  520? 
355? 

1570? 
465. 

-1517. 
-1546. 


Y. 


Yalo(yal),  Elihu.     Patron  of  Yale  College 1649—1721 

Yancey  (ySn'sI ),  William  Lowndes.     American  politician 1814 — 1863. 

Yarrell  (ySr'el),  William.     British  naturalist 17S4— 1856. 

Yates  (yats), "Edmund  Hodgson.     English  novelist 1831-1894. 

Yates,  William.     English  missionary  at  Serarapore 1792—1845. 

Yeames  (yeemz),  William  Frederick.     English  artist 1835    — 

Yeardley  (yeerd'lT),  George,  Sir.     Governor  of  Virginia 1580 — 1627, 

Yonge  (yung),  Charles  Duke.     English  philologist  and  author 1812—1891. 

Yonge,  Charlotte  Mary.     English  novelist 1823    - 

York  (york),  Edmund  Plantagenet,  first  duke  of.    Founder  of  house 

of  York 1341—1402, 

Youatt  (yoo'at),   William.     Englisli  veterinary  surgeon 1777 — 1847 

Youmans  (yoo'manz),  Edward  Livingston.     American  chemist 1821 — 1887, 

Young  (yung),  Ar'thur.    English  agriculturist 1741—1820. 

Young,  Brigham.     Leader  and  high  priest  of  the  Mormons 1801 — 1877, 

Young,  Charles  Augustus.     American  astronomer 1834    

Young,  Edward.     English  poet.     {Night  Thoughts.} lG84r— 1765. 

Young,  Thomas.     English  physicist 1773—1829. 

Ypsllanti  (Tp-se-lan'te)  or  YpsUan'tls,  Alexander,  Prince.    Greek  rev- 
olutionary patriot 1792—1828. 

Ypsllanti,  Demetrius.     Bro.  of  A.    Roumanian  mil.  commander 1793 — 1832, 

Yriarte  (e-re-ar'tS).     See  Ikiaetb. 

Ysabeaa  (e'za'bo'),  Alexander  CMment.   French  army  oflBcer  and  author  1820 — 1889. 

Yule  (yool),  Henry,  Sir.     English  army  officer  and  author 1820 — 1889 

Yves  (eev),  Saint,  or  Yves-H^lorl  (eev-a'lo're').    French  monk,  jurist, 

and  patron  of  lawyers 1253 — 1303. 


z. 


Born.    Died. 


Zabarella  (dza-ba-rSl'la),  Francesco.  The  Cardinal  of  Florence.  Italian 

theologian  and  author 1339 — 1417. 

Zaoh,  von  (fon  tsaK),  Franz  Yaver,  Baron.     German  astronomer 1754 — 1832. 

Zahn  (tsan),  Johann  Karl  Wilhelm.     German  architect  and  painter 1800—1871. 

Zalusld  (za-loos'kee),  Jozef  Andrzej.     Pol.  bib.     IZaluski  Library. '\... 1102 — 1774. 

Zamacols  (tha'ma-ko'ees),  Eduardo.     Spanish  painter 1842 — 1871. 

Zamojski  or  Zamoyski  (za-moi'skee),  Andrzej,  Ct.     Pol.  statesman.  ..1716—1792. 

Zamojsld,  Jan.     Polisli  statesman  and  general 1541 — 1605. 

Zampierl  (dziim-pe-a'ree).     See  Domenichino. 

Zanchi  (dzan'kee),  Girolamo.     Italian  religious  reformer 1516 — 1590. 

Zarate,  de  (dS  tha-ra'tS),  Agostin.     Spanish  hist.    IConquesl  of  Peru.']  1493—1560? 

Zarco  (zar'ko),  Joao  Gonzalez.     Portuguese  navigator fl.  1419. 

Zea  (tlia'a),  Don  Francisco  Antonio.     South  American  statesman 1770 — 1822. 

Zeisberger  (zls'berg-er  ;  Ger.  pron.  tsls'bgra-er),  David.     Morav.  mis.  .1721 — 1808. 

Zeller  (tsel'er),  Eduard.     German  theologian  and  philosopher 1814    . 

Zelter  (tsSl'ter),  Karl  Friedrich.     German  musical  composer 1758—1832. 

Zeno  (zee'noj.     Greek  philosopher.     Founder  of  the  Stoic  school. .  .B.  0.  358?-  260? 

Zeno  of  Elea.     Greek  philosopher.     IDialectics.] B.  o.  490?  . 

Zeno.     The  Tsaurian.    Emperor  of  the  East 426  ?-  491. 

Zeno  (dza'no),  Apostolo.     Italian  poet 1668—1750. 

Zeno,  Carlo.    Brother  of  Nicolo  and  Antonio.    Grand  admiral  of  Venice  1334?-1418. 
Zeno,  Nicol6  (b.  1340?— d.  1391?),  and  Antonio  (b.  1336?— d.  1405?). 

Venetian  navigators,  brotliers. 

Zenobia  (ze-no'bl-.a),  Septimia.     Queen  of  Palmyra — aft.  274. 

Zetterstedt  (z6t'ter-stSt),  Johan  Wilhelm.     Swedish  naturalist 1785—1874. 

Zeuxls  (ziiks'iss).  "  Greek  painter.     \_Helen.'] B.  o.  464?-  396. 

Zlegler  (tseec'ler),  Friedrich  Wilhelm.     German  actor  and  dramatist.  .1758—1827. 

ZleUien,  von  (fon  tsee'ten),  Hans  Joachim.     Prussian  general 1699 — 1786. 

Zlmmermann  (tslm'er-man),  Albert.     German  painter 1809    . 

Zlmmermann,  von,  Clemens.     German  painter 1788 — 1869. 

Zlmmermann,  von  (zim'er-man  ;  Ger.  pron.  fon  tslm'er-man),  Johann 

Georg.     Swiss  physician  and  philosopher 1728 — 1795. 

Zlmmern  (tslm'mern),  Helen.     German-English  authoress 1846    . 

Zinzendort,  von  (zin'zen-dorf  ;  Ger.  pron.  fon  tslu'tsen-dorf),  Nikolaus 

Ludwig,  Count.     Restorer  of  the  Moravian  sect 1700 — 1760. 

Ziska  (zls'ka)  or  Zizlta,  Jan.     Bohemian  gen.  and  leader  of  Hussites. .  .1380?-1424. 
Zobeidah  (zo-ba'dah  or  zo-bi'dah).    Zubeida  Khatun.     Wife  of  Haroun- 

al-Raschid. . . . 7 ~. 765?-  831. 

Zoega  (^zo-a'ga),  Georg.     Danish  archaeologist.     \_Obelisks.} 1755 — 1809. 

Zola  (zola  or  zoTa'),  Emile.     French  novelist 1840    . 

Zollikof ef  (tsol'e-ko'f er),  Georg  Joachim.     Swiss  pulpit  orator 1730—1788. 

Zoroaster  (zo-ro-5s'tef;  or  Zarathustra  (za-ra-thoos'tra).    Founder  of 

the  ancient  Persian  religion unknown. 

Zscholike  (tshok'eh),  Johann  Heinrich  Daniel.    German  author 1771 — 1848. 

Zuccarelll  (dzook-ka-r51'lee),  Francesco.    Italian  landscape  painter . . . .  1702 — 1788 
Zuccaro   (dzook'kii-ro),  Zucchero  (dzook'ka-ro),  or  Sucanis  (su'ka- 

rus),  Federigo.     Italian  painter .".1543?-1609, 

Zukertort  (ts66k'er-torf ),  J.  H.     German-Russian  chess  player 1842 — 188& 

Zumpt  (tso6mpt),"August  Wilhelm.    Nepheio  of  K.  T.    Ger.  Latinist.  .1815— 1877 

Zumpt,  Karl  Timotheus.    German  philologist.     \_Laiin  Grammar.'] 1792 — 184& 

Zliniga  (thoon'ye-gii).    See  Ercilla  y  ZtfiJiGA. 

Zurbaran  (thoor-ba-ran')^  Francisco.     Spanish  painter  of  Seville 1598 — 1662. 

Zurita  (thoo-ree'ta),  Geronimo.     Spanish  historian 1512 — 1580. 

Zwinger  (tsvvTno'er),  Theodore.     The  Elder.    Swiss  physician 1533 — 1588. 

Zwlngli  {Ger.  pron.  tswing'lee),  Ulric  or  Huldreich.  {Lat.  Zoln'gUas.) 

Swiss  reformer  and  patriot. 1484 — 1531 


a,  e,  1, 5,  u,  long;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  2,5, 1,  5,  5,  short;  a,  e,  i,  q,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  fall;  thSre,  term;  for,  food,  fS6t;  flirl;  ow  as  in  coiv;  ch  as  inchin; 
e,  i,  o,  silent ;  a,  o,  u,  c  (see  p.  1719) ;  II  (see  p,  1718,  V  2) ;  g  oi  in  get ;  tii  lu  in  thine  ;  T,  u,  6,  w,  b,  d,  o,  b,  k,  n,  b  (see  p.  1719). 


PRONOUNCING    VOCABULARY 


OF 


SCRIPTURE     PROPER     NAMES. 


EEMARKS    AND    RULES 


The  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  proper  names  which  occur  in  the  Scrip- 
tures is  governed,  in  general,  by  tlie  same  rules  that  determine  the  proiiuuciatiou  of 
other  Greek  and  Latin  names.  (See  p.  1882.)  These  rules,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
syllabication  and  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  are  also  generally  observed  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  proper  names  derived  from  the  Hebrew  ;  but  the  true  accentuation  of 
these  names  can  not  now  be  ascertained  witli  certainty,  the  original  pronunciation 
of  the  Hebrew  language  having  long  been  lost.  The  Masoretic  vowel  system  and 
accents,  which  are  commonly  used  in  our  Hebrew  Bibles,  were  developed  by  Jewish 
scholars  at  some  time  during  the  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century  after 
Christ.  But  these  differ  so  much  from  ordinary  Euglish  pronunciation  that  usually 
more  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  corresponding  Greek  forms  in  the  Septuagint ;  and 
in  a  multitude  of  cases,  where  the  Greek  word  differs  essentially  from  both  the  Hebrew 
and  the  English,  reference  has  been  made  to  analogy,  general  custom,  euphony,  the 
usage  of  the  poets,  and  the  authority  of  orthoepists.  Many  now  follow  the  Masoretic 
pronunciation  of  Scripture  names  more  than  was  formerly  customary  ;  and  it  often 
seems  best  to  give  two  modes  of  pronunciation. 

The  course  pursued  in  the  following  Table  has  been  to  give  first  that  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation which  is  deemed  to  be  best  supported,  and  to  subjoin,  as  an  alternative 
mode,  whatever  other  pronunciation  seems  to  deserve  the  next  place.  The  names  in 
the  Vocabulary  have  been  accented,  divided  into  syllables,  and  marked  in  accordance 
with  the  system  of  notation  employed  in  the  previous  part  of  this  work.  (See  the 
Key  below ;  also  Guide  to  Pron.,  §  1.)  The  consulter  will  not,  therefore,  require  any 
Rules  to  guide  him  to  a  correct  pronunciation  ;  but  the  few  which  follow  —  being 
short,  and  easy  to  remember  —  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  when  he  happens  not  to 
have  the  Dictionary  at  hand. 

RULES. 

1.  In  Hebrew  proper  names,  the  letters  have  their  usual  English  sounds,  except 
in  tlie  cases  specified  below.  See  Guide  to  Pronunciation,  pp.  Ixii,  etc.,  especially 
with  reference  to  a  in  open  syllables  unaccented  (§§  48,  65,  66),  as  and  ce  (§§  76,  82), 
as  in  A-bi'd,  Hag'gti-i,  Cx'sar  (se'-),  Cxs'a-re'd  (ses'-),  etc. 


2.  Every  final  i,  forming  a  distinct  syllable  by  itself,  or  with  the  preceding  confio- 
uaut,  has  its  long  sound;  as,  A-b~ish'a-i,  Ab'di,  Hag'gtv-i,  Ed're-l,  Thum'o-l. 

3.  The  vowels  ai  are  sometimes  pronounced  in  one  syllable ;  as,  Hu'shai,  SVnai ; 
and  sometimes  in  two  ;  as,  Sham'ma-i,  Bar-zil'ltiyl.  When  pronounced  in  one  sylla- 
ble, they  should  be  sounded  like  ai  in  aid;  as,  Hu'shai.,  Sl'nai.  Some  speakers 
choose  to  give  them  the  diphthongal  sound  in,  or  I;  but  the  practice,  as  Smart  ob- 
serves, is  far  from  being  common  or  established. 

4.  The  vowels  ei,  when  followed  by  a  consonant,  form  a  digraph,  and  are  pro- 
nounced like  ei  in  seize  ;  as,  Cei'lan,  When  followed  by  a  vowel,  they  are  pronounced 
in  separate  syllables,  and  the  i  is  generally  sounded  like  consonant  y  ;  as,  Sa-me'ius 
(sa-me'yus). 

5.  The  vowels  ia,  following  an  accented  vowel,  are  pronounced  in  one  syllable, 
the  i  taking  the  sound  of  consonant  y ;  as,  Ban-na'ia  (ban-na'ya),  I-sa'iah  (i-za'ya), 
Je-de'iah  (je-de'ya).  In  other  cases,  they  are  pronounced  in  separate  syllables,  and 
the  accent  is  on  the  i  ;  as,  Sar'ti-l'a,  Ber'ti-l'ah. 

6.  The  letter  g  has  its  hard  sound  before  e  and  i,  as  in  the  English  words  get, 
give  ;  as,  Gethsemane,  Gilead.  Bethphage,  in  consequence  of  having  passed  through 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  is  an  exception,  the  g  being  sounded  soft,  like  j, 
conformably  to  the  usual  English  mode  of  pronouncing  words  derived  from  the 
Greek. 

7.  Ch  is  pronounced  like  h  ;  as,  Chaldea,  Enoch.  Rachel  is  the  only  exception, 
the  ch  in  this  name  being  sounded  like  ch  in  chest.  Cherub  (ke'rub),  a  cityof  the 
Babylonish  empire,  must  not  be  confounded  in  pronunciation  with  cher'ub,  one  of  an 
order  of  angels. 

8.  Gentile  names  ending  in  -ite  (sing.)  and  -ites (pi.),  together  with  feminine  nouns 
of  the  same  class  in  -itess,  are  English  formatives,  and  follow  the  accent  of  their 
primitives ;  as,  Am'mon-ite,  Is'ra-el-ites,  Ca'naan-i'tess.  The  same  is  true  of  gentile 
adjectives  ending  in  -itish  ;  as,  Mo'ab-l'tish,  Mid'i-an-Vtish.  Gentile  names  in  -ene 
and  -ine,  with  their  plurals,  are  also  Anglicized,  both  in  spelling  and  pronunciation, 
excexJt  Mag'da-le'ne,  which  is  thus  pronounced  as  a  classical  word ;  but  this  name  is 
often  pronounced  as  an  English  word  of  three  syllables,  3Iag'da-len. 


I.  — NAMES   FROM   THE   COMMON  ENGLISH  VERSION. 


AXVi-ha'il 
,  A-bi'hu 

A-bl'hud 
A'a-lar  A-bi'jah  or  A-bi'jam 

ASr'on  (Sr'on,  a'ron)  Ab'i-le'ne 


ASr'on-ites  (-its) 

Ab'a-ciic 

A-bad'don 

itb'a-di'as 

A-bag'tha 

Ab'a-ua  or  A-ba'na 

Ab'a-rim,  A-bii'rim 

Ab'a-ron 

Ib'ba 

AbMa 

Ab'de-el 

Ib'dl 

Ab-di'aE 

Ib'di-el 

Ab'don 

A-bed'-ne-go'  or 

A-bed'ne-go 
A'bel 
A'bel-beth-ma'a- 

«hah 
5'bel-ma'im 
A'bel-me-ho'lah 
-Vbel-mlz'ra-Tm  or 

A'bel-miz-ra'im 
A'bel-sMt'tim 
A'bez 
A'bl 
A-bl'a 
A-bi'ah 
A'bT-ai'bon 
A-bi'a-sSph  or 

A'bi-a'saph 
A-bi'a-thar 
A'bib 


A-bim'a-el 

A-bTm'e-le«h 

A-bin'a-dSb 

Ab'i-ner 

A-bTn'o-5m,  Aiyi-no'- 

A-bi'ram 

A-bi'ron 

ib'i-se'i 

Ab'i-shag,  A-bl'shag 

A-bTsh'a-I,  A-bi'shai 

A-bTsh'a-18m 

A-bTsh'u-a  or 

Ab'i-shu'a 
A-bi'shur,  Ab'i-shur 
Ab'i-siim 
Ib'i-tSl,  A-bl'tal 
ib'i-tiib,  A-bi'tub 
A-bi'ud 
Xb'ner 
A'bra-ham 
A'bram 
Ab'sa-lom 
Ab'sa-13n 
A-bu'bus 
A-e'a-tan 
Xc'*ad 
A-e'-ea-ron 
A-e'-eho 
A-e'-eos 
A-e'-eoz 
A-fSl'da-ma 
A-eha'ia  (a-ka'y4  or 

a-ka'ya) 
A-eha'i-eus 


A-bi'da  and  A-bt'dah  A'«han 
Ab'i-dSn  or  A-bi'dan  A'€har 
A'bi-el  or  A-bi'el  A'-ehaz 
^'bt-e'zer  A«h'b8r 

A'bT-5z'rite  A'«hT-a€h'a-riJs 

Ab'i-gail  or  -gSl  A-chi'as 


A'«him 

A'€hi-or 

A'-ehish 

A€h'i-tob,  A-ehi'tob 

A-eh'me-tha 

A'-ehor 

A-eh'sa  or  A-eh'sah 

A-eh'shaph 

A-eh'zib 

Ag'i-pha  (as'i-fa) 

Ac'i-tho  (as'i-tho) 

A«'u-a,_A-eu'a 

A«'ub,  A'-eub 

Ad'a-dah,  A-da'dah 

A'dah 

A-da'iah  (-ya), 

Ad'a-i'ah 
A-da'li-a,  Ad'a-li'a 
Ad'am 

Ad'a-mah,  A-da'mah 
Ad'a-mi,  A-da'mi 
A'dar 
Ad'a-sa 
Ad'be-el 
Ad'dan 
Ad'dar 
Ad'di 
Ad'do 
Ad'don 
Ad'dus 
A'der 
Ad'i-da 
A'di-el 
A'din 

Ad'i-na  or  A-di'n^ 
Ad'i-n5  or  A-di'no 
Ad'i-nus 
Ad'i-tha'im 
Ad'lSi,  Id'la-i 
Ad'mah 
Ad'ma-tha  or 

Ad-ma'tha 
Ad'ni,  and  .Xd'nah 
A-do'ni-be'zek  or 

A-don'i-be'zek 


A-don'i-«5n 
Ad'o-nl'jah 
A-don'i-kam  or 

Ad'o-nT'kam 
Ad'o-ni'ram 
A-do'ni-ze'dek  or 

A-don'i-ze'dek 
A-do'ra 
Ad'o-ra'im 
A-do'ram 
A-dram'e-le€h  or 

A-dram'me-le«h 
Ad'ra-myt'ti-um 
_  (-mit'ti-um) 
A'dri-a 
A'dri-el 

A-du'el  or  Ad'u-el 
A-diSl'lam 
A-dul'lam-ite 
A-dura'mim 
A'e-di'as 
Ji'ne-as,  Acts  ix. 

33,  34. 
Ji'nSn 
Ag'a-ba 
Ag'a^bfis 


A'gag-ite 
A'gar 

Ag^a-reneg'  or 
A'gar-enes' 
Ag'e-e  or  A'gee 
Ag-ge'us 
A-grTp'pa 
A'gur 
A'hSb 

A-har'ah,  A'ha-rah 
A-hiir'hel 
A-hSs'a-i,  A'ha-sai 
A-has'ba-T  or  -bai 
A-hSs'u-e'riis 
A-lia'vS.  or  A'h4-va 
A'hSz 
A'ha-zi'ah 
Ah'ban 


A'her 

A'hi 

A-hT'ah 

A-ht'am 

A-liT'an 

A'hi-e'zer 

A-M'hud 

A-hi'jah 

A-hi'kam 

A-hilud 

A-him'a-Sz 

A-hi'man 

A-hTm'e-lS«h 

A-ht'moth 

A-hin'a-dab 

A-hin'o-am  or 

A'hi-no'am 
A-hl'o 
A-hi'ra 
A-hi'ram 
A-hi'ram-Ttes 
A-hTs'a-ma«h 
A-hish'a-har 
A-hT'shar 
A-luth'o-phgl 
A-hi'tub 
Ah'lab 
Ah'lai 
A-ho'ah 
A-ho'liite 
A-ho'lah 
A-lio'li-5b 

A-hol'i-bah,  A-ho'li- 
A-hol'i-ba'mah  or 

A'ho-lTb'a-mah 
A-liu'ma-i  or  -mai 
A-hii'zam 
A-huz'zath 
AI 

A-i'ah,  A'iah  (a'yi) 
A-T'ath  or 

A'iath  (-yath) 
A-T'ja,  Ai'ja 
Ai'jii-15n  or 

Aij'a-15n  (Sj'A-) 


Ai'je-leth,  Sha'liar 

Aij'e-leth  (aj'e-) 
A'in 
A-i'rus 
A'jah 
Aj'a-lon 
I'kSn 
Ak'kiib 
Ak'ra-bat-ti'ne 
A-krab'bim 
A-la'meth,  Al'a-m6th 
A-lam'me-le€h 
Al'a-moth  or 

A-la'moth 
Al'gi-mus 
Al'e-ma 

Al'e-meth,  A-le'meth 
Al'ej-Sn'der  (al'egz- 

Sn'der) 
-Al'ej-Sn'dri-a,  Lai. 

Al'e^-an-drl'a 
Al'e^-an'dri-ang 
A-li'ah 
A-li'an 
Al'lom 
Al'lon 
Al'lon-bS-eh'uth  or 

Al'lon-ba'-ehuth 
Al-mo'dJJd,  Al'mo- 
Al'mon 
Al'mou-dib'la- 

tha'im 
ll'na-thSn,  Al-na'- 
A'15th 
Al'pha 
Al-pluB'us  or 

Al-plie'us 
Al't.a-ne'us 
Al-tSs'€hitI> 
A'lush 
Al'vah 
Al'van 
A'raSd 
A-mSd'a-tha  or 

Am'a-da'th4 


A-m5d'a-thus  or 

Am-a-da'thus 
A'mal 
Am'a-lgk 
Am'a-lek-ite 
A'mam 
A'man 

Am'a-na  or  A-ma'na 
Am'a-rT'ah 
Am'a-ri'as 
Am'a-sa 

A-mas'a-i,  Am'a-sai 
A-masli'a-T  or 

Am'a-shai 
Am'a-si'ah 
Am'a-thas 
Am'a-the'is 
Am'a-this 
Am'a-zi'ah 
A-mSd'a-tha  or 

Am'e-da'tha 
A'men' 
A'mT 

A-mTn'a-d5b 
A-mTt'tai 
A-niTz'a-bad 
Am'mah 
Am-med'a-tha  or 

Am'me-da'thi 
Am'nii 
Am'mi-doi  or 

Am-mid'i-oi 
Am'mi-el 

Am-mi'hud,  Am'mi- 
Ani-inin'a-ditb 
Ani-iuTn'a-dib 
Ani'nii-sh5d'da-T  or 

Aui'nii-shSd'dai 
Ani-niTz'a-bSd 
Am'mon 
Am'mon-ite 
Am'mon-i'tess 
Am'non 
A'mok 
A'mon 


Am'o-rlte 

A'mos 

A'mSz 

Am-phTp'o-lTs 

Am'pli-Ss 

Am'ram 

Am'ram-ites 

Am'ra-phel 

Am'zi 

A'nSb 

An'a-el 

A'nah 

An'a-ha'rath 

An'a-i'ah  or 

A-na'iah  (-ya) 
I'uSk 

An'a-kTm  or  -kimg 
An'a-uiTm 
A-uam'me-le-eh 
A'nan 
A-na'ui 
An'a-ui'ah 
An'a-ui'as 
A-nan'i-el 
A'nath 
An'a-thoth 
An'drew  (Sn'dri]) 
An'dro-ni'«us 
A'nem  or  A'nen 
A'ner 

An'e-thoth'ite 
-Kn'e-toth'ite 
A'ni-Sm 
A'nim 
An'na 
An'na-5s 
Au'nas 

Au-nii'us  or  .Xu'nu-iiB 
A'nos 

An'tT-«hrist 
An'tT-lTb'a-uus 
An'ti-o€li 
An'ti-o-€lii'A 
An'ti-o'«lii-an8 
An-tT'o-<^liTs 


S,  e,  i,  0,  u,  y,  long ;  a,  e,  t,  6,  li,  less  prolonged ;  S,  5,  T,  o,  li,  J,  short ;  cSre,  fsir,  Ust,  fall,  what;  thSre,  veil,  term  ;  p'ique,  firm;  done,  fSr,  dg,  W9lf,  food,  iisdt; 
fOrl,  rude,  push  ;  (^  as  a;  (;h  as  sh  ;  -c,  -eh,  as  Is.;  g  as  \;  ^  as  in  get ;  g  as  z ;  j  ai  gz  ;  r\  asin  linger,  link ;  th  as  in  thine. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   SCRIPTURE  PROPER  NAMES. 


n 


p 


a 


R 


8 


U 


An-tJ'o-€Tius 

Ar'te-mas 

Athlai 

Ba-hu'rim 

Ben'-ha'il 

Bgth'-su'ra 

■Ga-phi'ra 

€hTl'i-on  or 

Aii'ti-pa3 

Ar'u-both 

Afi-pha 

Ba'jith 

Ben'-ha'nan 

Betb'-tap'pu-ah  or 

■eaph'tbo-rtm 

•Ghi-li'on 

An-tTp'a-ter 

A-ru'mah 

At'roth 

Bak-bak'kar 

Beii'-liQr 

Beth'-tap-pu'ah 

•eaph'tSr 

■GhTl'mad 

An-tlp'a-triB 

Ar'vad 

At'tai 

Bak'buk 

Ben'i-nu  or  Be-ni'nu 

Be-tliu'el 

•eapb'to-rim 

GliTm'bam 

An-to'ni-a 

Ar'vad-Ite 

At'ta-11'4 

Bak'bu-ki'ah 

Ben'ja-mtn 

Be'tlml  or  Bgth'ul 

■eaph'to-rimg 

•Gluu'ne-rgth 

An'to-thl'jah 

Ar'za 

At/ta-lua 

Ba'Iaam  (ba'lam)  or 

Beu'ja-mlte 

Beth'u-li'a  or 

■eap'pa-do'ci-4 

Ghin'ne-rSth 

An'toth-ite 

A'sa 

Ac-thar'a-tea 

Ba'la-am 

Ben-nul  or  Ben'nu-i 

Be-thn'li-a 

(-do'-shl-a) 

•Ghi'oa 

A'nub 

As'a-dl'aa 

(ath-thSr'a-tez) 

Ba'lac 

Be'no 

Bgth'-zfir 

■eSr'a-ba'ai-on 

■Ghia'leu 

A'nus 

X'sa-el  or  As'a-el 

Au'gi-a 

B51'a-dan 

Ben'-o'ni 

Be-to'li-Qs 

■Gar'-eas 

€hTs'lon 

A-pa'rae  or  Ap'a-me 

A'sa-hel  or  As'a-h51 

Au-giis'tus 

Ba'lah 

BSu'-zo'heth 

Bet'o-mas'them  or 

Gar'€lia-mta 

■Ghts'loth-tiTboi 

A-pel'les 

As'a-hi'ah 

Au-ra'nus 

Balak 

Be'on 

Bet'o-mgs'tham 

■Gar'^he-mTaU 

ChTt'tim 

A-phar'sa-eh-ites 

A-sa'iah  (-ya)  or 

Au-te'as 

BSl'a-mo 

Be'or 

Bgt'o-nim 

■Ga-re'ah 

■Ghi'uD 

A-phar'sath-ehites 

As'a-i'ah 

A'va 

Ba  Ka'a-mQa 

Be'ra 

Beu'lah  or  Be-ulah 

■Ga'ri-a 

■Ghlo'e 

A-pIiar'sitea 

As'a-na 

Av'a-rSn 

Bal-nu'ua 

Ber'a-ehah 

Be'zai 

■Gar-ma'ni-ang 

€ho'b4 

A'phek 

A'saph 

Av'a-rSn 

Bal-tha'sar 

Ber'a-€hl'ah 

Be-z51'e-el,  Bez'a-Iel 

■Giir'me 

■Gho'bai,  ehCya-i 

A-plie'kah 

A-sa'ra-el,  A-sSr'a-el  A'ven 

Ba'mah 

Be'rah 

Be'zek 

■Giir'mel 

■Gho-ra'ehan 

A-pher'e-m& 

A-sa're-el,  A-sSr'e-el 

I  A'vim 

Ba'moth 

Ber^a-i'ah  or 

Be'zer 

•Gar'mel-Ite 

•Gho-ra'zin 

A-pher'r4 

As'a-relah 

A'vims 

Ba'moth-ba'al 

Be-ra'iah  (-ya) 

Be'zeth 

■Gar'mel-i'teaa 

•Ghos'a-me'us 

A-pliI'ah 

As-baz'a-r5th 

A'vltes 

Ban 

Be're-a  {Gr.  Bepea), 

Bi'a-taa 

Car'im 

€ho-ze'ba 

A'phik 

As'€a-15n 

A'vith 

Ban'a-i'aa  or 

1  Mace.  ix.  4. 

BTeh'rl 

■Gar'mitea 

Christ 

i^ph'rah 

A-se'as 

Az'a-el  or  5'za-el 

Ba-na'iaa  (-yas) 

Be-ie'a  (Gr.  Bepoia) 

,  BTd'kar 

€ar'na-Tm  or 

■GhrTs'tian  (-chan) 

Sph'seg 

A-s5b'e-bi'4 

Az'a-elus 

Ba'ni 

2  3Iacc.  xiii.  4 ; 

BTg'tha 

-Gar-na'im 

■Ghub 

Ap'ol-lo'nl-i 

As/e-bi'a 

A'zah 

Ba'nid 

Acts  xvii.  10, 13, 

BTg'than 

■Giir'ni-on 

€hun 

5p'ol  io'ni-Cs 

As'a-nSth,  A-se'nath 

,  A'zal 

Ban-na'ia  (-y4) 

and  XX.  4. 

BTg'tha-iia 

€ar'pha-s51'a-m4 

•ehu'shan-rish'a- 

Ap'ol-loph'a-neg 

A'ser  or  As'er 

Az'a-Ii'ah 

BSn'nua 

BSr'e-ehi'ah 

BTg'va-I  or  BTg'vai 

■Gar'pus 

tha'im 

A-pol'103 

A-se'rer,  As'e-rer 

Az'ariil'ah 

BSu'u-as 

Be'red 

BTk'ath-a'ven,  Amos  -ear'she-n4  or 

€liu'si 

A-pol'ly-5n  (or 

Ash,  Job  ix.  9,  mar- 

A-za'phi-Bn 

Bar-Sb^baa 

Be'ri 

i.  5,  margin. 

■Gar-she'na 

•Ghii'za 

a-pol'yon) 

gin. 

Az'a-ra 

Bar'a-ehel 

Be-rl'ah 

BTl'dad 

■Ga-sTph'i-a 

CT-li'ci-4  (-lT6hT-4) 
<;i'mah,  Job  ix.  9, 

Jtp'pa-Tm 

A'shan 

A-z5r'a-el  or 

BSr'a-ehi'ah 

Be-rlltea 

BTl'e-am 

■eas'ieu 

Ip'phi-a  (5f'fi-a,) 

Ash'be-4,  Ash-be'i 

A-za'ra-el 

Bar'a-ehl'as 

Be'rltea 

Bll'gah 

■Gaslu-hTm 

margin. 

Ap'plius  (al'l'us) 

Ash^jel 

A-zai-'e-el  or 

Ba'rak 

Be'iith 

Bil'ga-X  or  BTl'gai 

Cas'plion  or 

Cin'ne-r6th 

Ap'pi-i  Fo'rinn 

Ash'bel-Ites 

A-za're-el 

Bar-hu'mite 

Ber-iil'5e 

Bil'ha  or  Bil'bah 

■Gas'phSr 

Cln'ne-rSth 

Iq'ui-la  (5k'wT-14) 

Ash'-che-nSz 

Az'a-rl'ah 

Ba-rl'ah 

(E.  ber'nis) 

BTl'han 

Cas'pia 

CTi'a-ma,  Ci-rS'm4 

Ir 

Ash'dSd 

Az'a-ri'aa 

Bar'-je'sua 

Be-ro'da«h-bai'a- 

BTl'8han 

■GSs'tor 

CTs 

X'T& 

Ash'dod-ites 

A'zSz 

Bar'-jo'iia 

d8n 

Bim'hal 

-Ga-thu'a 

Cl'sai 

5'rab  (a  city) 

Ash'doth-ites 

A-za'zel 

Biir'kSs 

Be-roe'a  (be-re'4) 

Bin'e-4 

Ce'dron 

V^t'iing 

Ar'a-bah, 

Ash'doth-plj'gah 

Az'a-zi'ah 

Bar'na-baa 

Be'roth 

Bin-uu'i  or  BIn'nu-i 

Ceilan 

■Glau'da 

Heb.  A-raOjah 

Ash'er 

Az-bSz'a-r5th 

Ba-ro'dia 

Be-ro'thah 

BTr'sba 

Cgl'o-s^r'i-ior  ge/Io-  -Glau'di-i 

Xr'a-bat-tha'ne 

A-she'rah,  Vent,  xvi 

.  Az'buk 

Bar'sa-baa 

BSr'o-thai  or 

BTr'za-vTth 

Cen'«hre-a 

■Glau'di-Ua 

(Sr'a-bath-tha'ne) 

21  sq..  Rev.  Ver. 

A-zeTsah 

Bar'ta-eua 

Be-ro'tbai 

Bishlam 

C'gn'de-be'us 

Clgm'ent 

Ar'a-bat-ti'ne 

A-she'rim  ipl.)  Ex. 

A'zel 

Bar-thSl'o-mew 

Be'roth-ite 

BT-thi'ah 

Ce'phas 

■Gle'o-paa 

A-ra'bi-a 

xxxiv.    13,   Eev. 

A'zem 

Bar'ti-mue'us  or 

Ber-re'tho 

Bith'ron 

Ce'raa 

Cle'o-pa'tr4 

A-ra'bi-an 

Ver. 

Az'e-phu'rith 

Bar'ti-me'us 

Ber-ze'lus 

Bi-tbyn'i-4 
Biz-j5th'jah 

Ce'gar 

Cle^o-phas 
■Glo'e  (see  €bloe). 

A'rad 

Ash'er-itea 

A-ze'taa 

Ba'ru-eh 

Be'sai 

Cgs'a-re'4 

Ar'a-dus 

Ash'i-ma,  A-shi'ma 

Az'gad 

Bar-z51'a-I  or 

B5s'o-de'iah  (-y4) 

BTz'th4 

C5s'a-re'a  PhT-lTp'p- 

'  Clo'paa 

5'rah 

AshOce-Wn 

A-zI'4 

Bar'ze-lai 

Be'sSr 

Bias'ttis 

C'gs'il,  Job  ix.  9, 

Cni'dua  (ni'dus) 

A'ram 

AehTie-nSz 

A-zI'e-i 

Bar-zliaa-i  or  -lai 

Be'tah 

Bo'a-ner'ges 
Bo'az  or  Bo'oz 

margin. 

goel'o-sj^r'i-4  (sgl'o-), 

X'ram-i'tess 

Ash'nah 

A'zi-el 

B5s'a-15th 

BSt'a-ne 

Ce'tab 

or  Coe'lo-  (se'lo-) 

5'ram-na'ha-ra'im 

Ash'pe-nSz 

A-zi'z4 

BSs'«a-m4 

Be' ten 

Bo«'-eas 

■Glia'bria 

Co'I4 

S'ram-z&Tjab 

Ash'ri-el 

Az'ma-v6th,  Az-ma'- 

■  Ba'shan 

Bgth'-5b'a-r4  or 

Bo€h'e-rn 

■Gba'di-as 

€ol-lio'zeh 

5'ran 

Ash'ta-r5th 

Az'mon 

Ba'shan-ha'voth- 

BSth'-a-ba'ra 

Bo'^bim 

Chip're-Sa 

Coli-ua 

Ar'a-rSt 

Ash'te-moh 

Az'noth-ta'bor 

ja'ir 

Beth'-a'nath,  -a-nath  Bo'han 

■ebai'cBl 

Co-lSs'se  or  -sse 

Ar'a-rSth 

Ash'te-rath-Ite 

I'zSr 

BSah'e-mSth 

Betli'-a'notli,  -4-noth  Bo'rith 

€bal-de'4 

€o-los'si-an8 

A-ra'thej 

Ash'te-rSth  Kar'na- 

A-zytua 

Bas'i-lTa 

Bgth'a-ny 

BSs'-eath 

■Ghal-de'an 

(ko-15sh'I^anz  or 

A-rau'nah 

Im  or  Kar-na'im 

Az'ri-el 

BSslith 

Bgth'-ar'a-bah 

Bo'eor 

Chal'deeg  or 

ko-15sb'anz) 

Ar'bi,  or  ArOjah 

Ash'to-reth  or 

Az'ri-kSrt,  Az-ri'- 

BSs'math 

Bgth'-a'ram 

B5s'o-r4 

€hal-deeg' 

■GBn'a-ni'ah 

Ir'bath-Ite 

Ash-to'reth 

A-zu'bah 

BSs's4 

Bgtli'-ar'bel 

BSs'rah 

■Gba'naan  (ka'nan 

€o-ni'ah 

Ar-bSt'tis 

Ash'ur 

A'zur 

BSs'ta-i  or  Bas'tai 

Bet)i'-a'ven 

Bo'zez 

or  ka'na-an) 

GBn'o-nl'ah 

Ar-bena  (m  Pales- 

Ash'ur-Ites 

Az'u-rSn,  A-zu'ran 

BSth'-rSb'bim 

Bgtli'-az'ma-veth, 

BSz'kath 

€lia'naan-Tte 

■Go'oa 

tine) 

Ash'l-Sth 

Az'zah 

BSth'-she'ba  or 

Bgth'-az-ma'veth 

BSz'rah 

■Gban'nu-ne'ua 

€6r'be 

Ar'bite 

5'si-4  (a'shl.4) 

Az'zan 

BSth'8he-b4 

Bgth'-ba'al-me'on 

Buk'kl 

■Gha'noch,  Gen.  iv. 

€o're 

Ar-bo'na-i  or  -nSi 

As'i-bi'as 

Az'zuT 

Bath'-shu'i. 

BSth'-ba'rah 

Buk-ki'ah 

17,  margin. 

€8r'inth 

Ar'-ehe-la'us 

I'si-el 

Bath'-zSeh-a-ri'as 

Beth'-ba'si 

Bui 

■Ghar'a-Sth'a-lar 

■Go-rTn'thi-ang 

Ar'«he-vites 

As'i-ph4 

B5v'a-i  or  Ba'vai 

Bgth'-bTr'e-i- 

Bu'nah 

€har'a-«4 

€o-rTn'tlius 

Ar'«hi 

AsTie-lSn 

B. 

B5z^ith 

B5th'-ear 

Bun'ni 

■Ghar'a-sbtm  or  -sIm 

,  -Gor-ne'li-us 

Ar-«hlp'pufl 

As'ma^dai  (Milton) 

BSzluth 

Bgth'-da'gon 

Buz 

•Ghar'^ha-mTs 

(E.  k6r-nel'yas) 

Ar'«hite 

As'ma-veth 

Be/a-li'ah 

Bglb'-dib/la-thS'im 

Bu'zl 

€har'-ehe-mTsh 

Ar€-tu'rua 

Ag'mo-de'us 

Ba'al 

Be'a-lSth 

Bgth'-e'den 

Buzlte 

■Ghar'€u8 

■Go'sam 

Ard 

Ag'mo-ne'ang 

Ba'al-ah 

Ba'al! 

Bgth'-gl  or  Bgth'el 

■Gha're-4 

€ou'th4  (kou'tha) 

Ar'dSth 

(Josep/tus) 

Ba'al-3th 

Beb'a-f  or  Be'bal 

Beth'-gl-ite 

Char'mia 

€5z 

Ard^tea 

As'nah 

Ba'al-ath-be'er 

Be'-eher 

Bgth'-e'mek 

C. 

ChSr'ran 

■GSz'bl 

Ar'don 

As-nSp'per 

Ba'al-be'rith 

Be-«ho'rath 

Be'ther 

■Ghaa'e-ba 

■Gra'teg 

A-rell 

A-so'-ehis  (Josephus 

)  Ba'al-e 

Be€'ti-lgth 

Be-thgs'd4 

•Gha'vah,  Gen.  iii. 

€rgs'seng 

A-re'lites 

A'som 

Ba'al-gSd 

Be'dad 

Bgth'-e'zel 

•eSbOjon 

20,  margin. 

Cre'tang 

Ar'e-Sp'a-gite  or 

As'pa-th4,  As-pa'th4 

Ba'al-ba'mon 

Bed'a-i'ah 

Betb'-ga'der 

■Ga'bul 

€he'bar 

■Grete 

5're-5p'a-g!te 

As'phar 

Ba'al-lia'nan 

Be'dan 

B5th'-ga'mul 

■ead'dla 

€hgd'or-la'o-nier  or 

€retes  or 

Ar'e-5p'a-gGs  or  5're 

-  As-phSr'a-sQs 

Ba'al-ha'zor 

Be-de'iah  (-y4) 

BSth'-ha-e'?e-rgm 

Ca'deg 

■Ghed'or-la-o'mer 

Gve'ti-ang  (-shT-ar= 

X'res 

As'ri-el 

Ba'al-her'mon 

Be'e-]I'a-d4 

Bgth'-ha'ran 

•Ga'deg-bar'ne 

■Ghe^al 

or  -ahanz) 

Ar'e-tSa  (Gr.  'ApeTM 

)  As'ri-el-ites 

Ba'al-I 

Be-Bl'sa-ru3 

Beth'-hSg'14  and 

€a'desh 

€;iiel'ci-aa  (-ahl-as) 

Glris'pus 

A-re'ua 

As'sa-bl'as 

Ba'al-im 

Be'el-teth'mus 

Beth'-hogaah 

Cad'mi-el 

€ligl'li-ans 

cash 

Ar'g8b 

As-sal'i-m5th 

Ba'a-lTa 

Be-el'ze-biib  or 

BSth'-ho'ron 

Cae'gar  (se-) 
Cses'a-re'a  (b5s-) 

^hellub  ' 

€u'shan 

S'ri-a-ra'theg 

As'sa-nl'as 

Ba'al-me'on 

Be-a'ze-bul 

BSth'-jgsh'i-m5th  or 

■Gbel'lus 

■Gu'shan-rlsh'a- 

A-rtd'a-I  or  A-rI'dai 

As'sa-re'raoth 

Ba'al-pe'or 

Be'er 

BSth'-jgs'i-moth 

CiBs.'a^re'a  PhT-lTp'pI  -ehelSd 

tha'im 

A-rid'a-tha  or 

Aa'shur  (Ssh'ur) 

Ba'al-per'a-zTm  or 

Be-e'ra  or  Be'er-4 

Bgth'-leb'a-oth 

-ea'ia-phaa  (-ya-fas) 

•Gbe'lub 

■Gu'shI 

Ar'i-da'tha 

Aa-shu'iim 

Ba'al-pe-ra'zim 

Be-e'rah  or  Be'er-ah 

Bgthle-hem 

■Gain 

•Gbe-lu'bai 

Cflshlte 

A-ri'eh  or  A'ri-eh 

As'si-de'ans 

Ba'al-sha'i-aha 

Be'er-eaira 

Beth'-le-hem  Eph'ra 

-  -Ga-i'nan  or  -Gai'nan 

-Ghgm'a-rTm  or 

€utb 

A'ri-el  or  A-rl'el 

As'sir 

Ba'al-ta'mar 

Be-e'ri  or  Be'er-! 

tab 

■ealah 

■Ghem'a-rimg 

■Gu'tbah  or 

Ar'i-ma-thae'A.  or 

Aa'sos 

Ba'al-ze'bub 

Be'er-la-hai'-roi 

Beth'-le-hem-Ite 

•eai'a-mSl'a-ms 

■Ghe'mBsh 

■Guth'ah 

Ar'i-ma-the'4 

As'su-5/ru8 

Ba'al-ze'phon 

Be-e'roth,  Be'er-oth 

Beth'-le-hem-ju'dah 

■eai'-eoi 

■Gbe-na'a-nah 

Qy'a-raBn 

A'ri-&eh 

As'sur 

Ba'a-na 

Be-e'roth-itea,  Be'er 

-  Beth-lo'mon 

-Gal-de'a 

•Gbgn'a-ni  or 

Ci^p'ri-ang 

A-rTs'a-i  or  A-rl'sai 

As-s,fT'i-i, 

Ba'a-nah 

Be'er-she'ba  or 

BSth'-ma'a-«bah 

■Gal-de'ang 

-Ghe-na'ni 

Cy'prus 

Ar'is-tar'-€hu3 

As-sjrr'i-an 

Ba'a-ni'aa 

Be-er'she-ba 

BSth'-mar'€a-both 

■eai'deea  or  -Gal-dees'  -ehgn'a-ni'ah 

Cyi'a-ma,  Ql-ra'mi 

Ar'ia-to-bulus 

As'ta-rSth 

Ba'a-ra 

Be-esh'te-rah 

Beth'-me'on 

€a'leb  * 

■Ghe'pbar-ha-Sm'- 

Cy-re'ne 

Ark'ite 

As'tath 

Ba'a-se'iah  (-y4) 

Be'he-moth  or 

Beth'-nim'rah 

■Ga'leb-gph'ra-tah  or 

mo-nai 

C^-re'ni-an 

Ar'ma-ged'don 

As-ty'a^ges 

Ba'a-sha 

Be-he'moth 

BeOi-o'ron 

■ea'leb-e-phra'tah 

■Ghe-phl'rah 

Cy-re'ni-us 

Ar-me'ni-a 

A-sup'pim' 

Ba'a-si'ah 

Be'kah 

Beth'-pa'let 

■eai'i-tas 

■Gbe'ran 

Oy'rus 

Ar-mo'm 

A-s^n'-eri-tiis 

Ba'bel 

Bel 

Bgtb'-paz'zez 

■eal-lls'the-nes 
■eai'neh  or  €aI'no 

■Gbe're-as 

Sr'na 

A'tad 

Ba'bi 

Be'la  or  Be-all 

Beth'-pe'or 

■Ghgr'e-tbim  or 

Xr'nan 

At'a-rah 

Bab'y-lon 

Be'la-itea 

Beth'pha-ge  (E.  -faj)  Cal'phi 

■Ghgr'e-thTms 

D 

Sr'non 

A-tar'ga-tTs 

Bab'y-lo'ni-ans 

BSl'e-mua 

Beth'-phe'let 

■eai'va-ry 

€ber'e-thlte3 

A'rSd 

Afa-roth 

BSVy-iynish 

Beli-al 

Beth'-ra'pha 

■Ga'mon 

■Ghe'rith 

Ar'o-di  or  A-ro'di 

Afa-roth-a'dar 

Ba'«a 

Bel'ma-Tm 

Bgth'-re'hob 

■Ga'na 

■Ghe'rub  (a  city) 

Dab'a-reh 

A'rod-ites 

At'a-roth-Sd'dar 

Ba<;'-ehi-de5 

Bel'men 

Egth'-sa'i-d4 

■Ga'naan  (ka'nan  or 

€bes'a-lon 

DSb'ba-shgtlj 

Ar'o-er  or  A-r^er 

A'ter 

Ba€-«hu'rus 

Bel-shSz'zar 

Beth'-sa'mos  or 

ka'na-an) 

■Gbe'sed 

Dab'e-rath 

Ar'o-er-ite, 

A-ter'e-zi'aa 

Bae'<;hua 

Bel'te-shaz'zar 

Bgth'-sa-mo3 

•ea'naan-ite 

■Ghe'sil 

Da'bri-a 

A-ro'er-ite 

A'tha-eh 

Ba-ge'nor 

Ben 

Beth'san 

■Ga'naan-i'tesa 

■Gbe-sulloth 

Da-co'bi 

J'rom 

A-tha'iah  (-y4)  or 

BS-eh'rites 

Be-na'iah  (-y4) 

Beth'shan 

■ea'naan-i'tish 

•Ghgth'i-Tm  or 

Dad-de'us  or  Sad- 

Ar'pSd  or  Si'phSd 

Ath'a-i'ah 

Ba'go 

BSii'-am'ml 

Beth'-she'an 

-ean'da-ge  or  Can- 

Ghe-thl'im 

Da'gon 

Ar-phax'ad 

Ath'a-li'ah 

Ba-go'as 

Ben'-de'kar 

Beth'-she'meah  or 

da'ce  [E.  -ean'daa) 

■Ghet'ti-Tm  or 

Dai'san 

Ar'sa-^es 

Ath'a-ri'aa 

Bag'o-I 

Ben'e-be'rak,  Be'ne- 

Beth'-slie-mSah 

■Gan'neh 

■Ghet-ti'im 

Dai'a-i'ah  or 

Ar'sa-rgfh 

A-the'ni-ana 
Ath'e-nS'bi-us 

Ba-ha'rum-»te  or 

Ben'e-ja'a-kSn  or 

Beth'-she'mite  or 

■ea-per'na-um 

■Ghe'zib 

Da-la'iah  (-ya) 

Ar'tax-erx'e§ 

Ba'ha-ru'mite 

Be'ne-ja'a-kan 

Bgth'-she-mite 

■eaph'ar-sai'a-ma 

■Ghi'don 

Da'leth  or  Daleth, 

(Sr'tSg-zerk'sez) 

Ath'eng 

Ba-hu'mua 

B5n'-ha'dad,  Ben'ha 

-  BSth'-sbit'tah 

•ea-phen'a-tb4 

•Gbil'e-Sb 

Ps.  cxix. 

a,  e,  1,  5,  u,  y ,  long  ;  a,  e,  t,  6,  fi,  less  prolonged  ;  S,  5, 1,  B,  u,  f,  short ;  cSre,  far,  list,  fall,  what ;  th^e,  veil,  term ;  pique,  firm ;  done,  f Sr,  dg,  wolf,  food,  fS5t ; 
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DK'ma^nu'thi 
Dal-ma'ti-4  (-ma'- 

shl-a) 
DSl'phon 
DSm'a-rTs 
D5m'a-si3ene§' 
Da-mas'-eus 
DSm'me-sek, 

2  Kings  xvi.  9, 

margin 
DSm'mim,  1  Sam. 

xvii.  1,  margin 
DSn 
D5n'i-el  or 

DSn'iel  (-yel) 
DSn'ites 
DSn'-ja'an 
DSn'nah 

DSph'ne  (dSf'ne) 
Da'ra 
DarMa 
Da-ri'ua 
Dar'kon 
Da'than 
D5th'e-m4 
Da'vid 
De'bir 
DBb'o-r4  or 

DSb'o-rah 
De-eSp'o-lIs 
De'dan 
DSd'a-ntra  or 

De-da'nim 
De-ha'vites 
De'kar 
DSl'a-I'ah  or 

De-la'iah  (-yi) 
De-lI'lah  or 

DSl'i-lah 
De'lus 
De'mas 
De-me'tri-53 
D8m'o-ph5a 
Der'be 

DSs'sau  or  DSs'sa-u 
De-u'el  or  Deu'el 
Deu'ter-5n'o-ray 
Dl-a'na  or  Dl-Sn'S. 
Dib'la-tm  or 

Dib-la'Im 
DTb'lath 
DIb'la-tha'im 
Dl'bon 
Di'bon  GSd 
DTb'ri 
Dld'y-mtta 
Dik'lah 
Dll'e-an 
DTm'nah 
Di'raon 
Di-mo'nah 
Di'nah 
Dl'na-ites 
DTn'ha-bah  or 

Din-ha'bah 
Di'o-ny'si-us  (di'o- 

nish'I-us) 
Di'os-eo-rTn'thi-fi3 
D!-6t're-phes  (-fez) 
Di'shan 
Di'shSn 
DIz'a-h5b 

Do'€US 

Do'dai  or  D5d'a-I 
D5d'a-ntm  or 

Do-da'nTm 
DBd'a-vah  or 

Do-da'vah 
Do'do 
Do'eg 
DSph'kah 
D6r 
Do'rS, 
DSr'-eaa 

Do-sith'e-us 
DS'tha-Tm  or 

Do'than 
Drii-sT114 
Du'mali 
Du'ra 


E. 


E'arnes 

E'bal 

E'bed 

t'bed-me'le€h 
b'en-e'zer  or 
Eb'en-e'zer 
E'ber 

E-bi'a-sSph 
E-bro'nah 
E-ea'nue 
E«-b$t'a-na  or 
E«-)>Sfa-n« 
B-e-elS'gi-Set^ 
E«-el5'ai-S3'ti-eu3 
£d 
E'dar 
Ed-di'as 


E'den 

E'der 

E'deg 

fid'na 

E'dom 

E'dom-ite 

fid're-1 

ftg'lah 

Eg'la-Tm  or 

„  Eg-la'im 

Eg'lon 

E'gypt 

E-gyp'tiau  (-shan) 

I'll! 

E'hud 

E'ker 

|k're-b51 

Ek'ron 

Ek'ron  ites 

E'la 

El'a-dah 

E'lah 

E'lam 

Elam-ites 

£l'a-sah 

E'lath  or  E'loth 

El'-bSth'-el 

fil'ci-a  (Sl'shi-a) 

£l'da-ah  or 

El-da'ah 
fil'dSd 
E'le-Sd 
E'le-a'leh 
E-le'a-sa 
E-le'a-sah 
E'le-a'zar  or 

E-le'a-zar 
E'le-a-zu'rus 
El'-E-lo'he-Ig'ra-el 
E'leph 
E-leu'the-rHa 
E-leu'za-i  or 

E-lu'zai 
El-ha'nan 
E'li 
E-lT'ab 
E-li'a-da 
E-li'a-dah 
E-li'a-d53 
E-li'a-dfin 
E-li'ah 
E-l!'ah-b4 
E-II'a-kTm 
E-lI'a-li 
E-li'am 
E-lI'a-o-ni'aa 
E-lI'as 
E-li'a-sSph 
E-lI'a-3hIb  or 

E-li'a-sTb 
E-lI'a-sTs 
E-lI'a-tha  or 

E-lI'a-thah 
E-li'dad 
E'li-el 

E'li-e'na-I  or  -nai 
E'li-e'zer 
E-lI'ha-ba  or 
^  E-li'ah-ba 
El'i-ho-e'na-i  or 

£l'i-ho-e'nai 
£l'i-ho'reph 
F^li'ha  or  El'i-hu 
E-li'jah 
El'-  Va  or 

E     '^a 
E'lim 

E-lTm't   j-eh 
E-li'o-e'na-i  or  -nai 
E'li-o'nas 
El'i-phSl  or  E-li'- 
E-lTph'a-lSt 
E-ltph'a-leh 
E-lTph'a-let 
El'i-phSz  or 

E-li'phaz 
E-lTph'e-Ieh 
E-lTph'e-lSt 
E-lTs'a-bgth 
El^-sBe'u3  or 

El'i-se'ua 
E-II'sha 
E-li'shah 
E-lish'a-m4  or 

B-lTsh'a-mah 
E-lTsli'a-phSt 
E-lTsh'e-ba 
El'i-shu'a  or 

E-lisii'u-a 
E-lis'i-mua 
E-li'u 
E-lI'ud 
B-liz'a-ph5n 
El'i-ze'us 
B-15'zur 
El'ka-nah  or 

El-ka'nah 
gintoah-ite 
El'la-3ar 
Bl-mo'dam 
El'na-Sm 
El'na-thSn  or 

El-na'than 


E-Ip'him  or 

El'o-him 
B-lol 
E'lon 

E  'loii-bg  th-ha'n5n 
E'lon-ites  _ 
E'loth  or  E'lath 
£l'pa-Sl  or 

El-pa'al 
El'pa-lgt 
El'-pa'ran 
El'te-keh 
El'te-k5n 
El-to'Iad  or 

El'to-lSd 
Elul 

E-lu'za-T  or  -zai 
El'y-ma'is 
El'y-iuas 
El'y-me'ang 
El'za-bSd 
El'za-phSn 
E'mim  or  E'mimg 
Em-mSn'u-el 
Ein-ma'us  or 

Em'ma-U3 
Em'mer 
Em'niSr 
E-na'jira,  Gen. 
_  xxxviii.  21,  margin 
E'nam 
E'nan 
E-nSs'l-bfis 
£n^'-d6r  or 

En'dor 
E'ne-as  (see  ^ueas) 
EiV-Sg'la-im  or 

En'-eg-la'im 
En'e-mes'aar 
E-ne'ni-u3 
En-gSd'di 
En'-gSn'nim 
En'-ge'di  or 

En'ge-dl 
En'-hSd'dah 
En'-hSk'ko-re 
fiu'-ha'zor 
En'-mTsh'pat 
E'no€h 
E'non 
E'nos 
E'nosh 
En'-rTm'mon 
En'-ro'gel 
En'-slie'mesh 
En'-tSp'pu-ah 
Ep'a-phraa 
E-pSph'ro-di'tua 
E-pgii'e-tiSs  or 

Ep'e-ne'tua 
E'phah 
E'phai 
E'pher 

E'plies-dSm'mim 
E-phe'sian  (-fe'zhan) 
Eph'e-sfia 
Eph'lal 
E'phod,  Num. 

xxxiv.  23 
Eph'pha-tha 
E'phra-Im 
E'phra-im-Ite 
E'phra-tn 

Eph'ra-tah,  E-phra'- 
Ep^'rath  or 
^  E'phrath 
Eph'rath-ite  or 

E'phrath-ite 
E'phron 
Ep'i-eu-re'ang  or 

Ep'i-eu're-ang 
E-piph'a-nea 
Ep'i-phi 
£r 

E'ran 
E'ran-ites 
E-r5s'tu3 
E're-eh 
E'rl 
E'rites 

E-ga'ias  (e-za'yaa) 
E'sar-hSd'don 
E'sau 

E's'ay 

Es'dra-e'lom  or 
_  Bs-dra'e-lom 
Es'dra-e'lon  or 

Es-dra'e-lon 
Es^i^as  or 

Eg'dra3 
Es-dre'lom 
Es-dre'lon 
Es'e-bon 
E-se'bri-Ss  or 

Es'e-brl'aa 
E'sek 
Esh'-ba'al 
Esh'ban 
Esh'«ol 
E'she-Sa 
E'shek 

EBh'ka-lon-ites 
Esh'ta-51 


£sh'ta-ul-Ite8  or 
^  Esli'tau-lltes 
Esh'te-mo'a  or 

Esh-teHi'o-a 
E«h'te-moh 
Esh'ton 
Es'li 
E-so'ra 
Es'ril 
Es'rom 
£st'ha-51 
Es'ther  (gs'ter) 
E'tam 
E'tham 
E'than 
Eth'a-ntiu 
Eth'ba'al 
E'ther 
E'thi-o'pi-a 
E'thi-o'pi-an 
Eth'ma 
Eth'nan 
Eth'nT 
Eu-bu'lus 
Eu-er'ge-teg 
Eii'me-nes 
Eu'na-tSn 
Eii'niQe, 

L.  Eu-ni'^e 
Eu-o'di-as 
Bu'pa-tor 
Eu-phra'tea 
Eu-pol'e-mua 
Eu-ro€'ly-d8n 
Eu'ty-ehus 
Eve 
E'vi 

E'vil-me-ro'da-eh 
£x'o-du3 
E'zar 

Ez'bai  or  Ez'ba-i 
Ez'bSn 
Ez'e-ehT'aa 
Ez'e-Qi'as 
£z'e-kT'a3 
E-ze'ki-el 
E'zel 
E'zem 
E'zer 
Ez'e-ri'aa 
E-zi'aa 

E'zi-on-ga'ber 
E'zi-on-ge'ber 
Ez'nlte 
Ez'ra 
Ez'ra-hlte 
Ez'ri 
Ez'ron  or  NSz'ron 


F. 


Fe'lix 

Fea'tua 

FSr'tu-na'tua 


G. 


Ga'al 

Ga'aah 

Galja 

GSb'a-el  or  Ga'ba-el 

GSb'a-tha 

GSb'bai  or  GSb'ba-i 

G5b'ba-tha 

Gab'des 

Ga'bri-aa 

Ga'bri-el 

GSd 

Gad'a-ra 

GSd'a-renes' 

GSd'di 

GSd'di-el 

Ga'dl 

GSd'Ite 

Ga'ham 

Ga'har 

Ga'ius  (ga'yua) 

Gal'a-Sd  or  Gil'e-ad 

Ga'iai 

Ga-la'ti-a,  (-la'shT-i) 

Ga-la'tians  (-ahanz) 

Gal'e-gd 

G51'ga-la 

GSl'i-lae'an  or 

Gal'i-le'an 
GSl'i-lee 
Gal'lim 
Gal'li-o 
GSm'a-el 
Ga-ma'li-el 
GSm'ma-dTra  or 

Gam'ma-dTmg 
Ga'miil 
Gar 
Ga'reb 
GSr'i-zTm 
Gar'mito 
GSsh'mu 
GS'tam 


GSth 

GSth'-he'pher 
GSth'-rim'mon 
Ga'za 
Ga-za'ra  or 

Gaz'a-ra 
Ga'zath-Itea 
Ga'zer 
Ga-ze'ia 
Ga'zez 
Ga'zltea 
GSz'zam 
Ge'ba 
G  e'bal 
Ge'ber 
Ge'bim 
Ugd'a-li'ah 
Ged'dur 
Ggd'e-ou 
Ge'der 
Ge-de'rah  or 

Ged'e-rah 
Ged'e-rath-ite 
GeMer-ite  or 

Ggd'e-rite 
Ge;de'roth  or 

Ggd'e-roth 
Ggd'e-ro-tha'im 
Ge'dSr 
Ge-ha'zl 
Ge-hgn'nii 
Ggl'i-15th 
Ge-mSl'lI 
Gem'a-ri'ah 
Ge-nes'a-rgth 
Gen'e-sTs 
<_ieii-ne'sar 
Oen-ngs'a-rSt 
Gen-ne'us 
Gen'tile 
Ge-nu'bath 
Ge'on 
Ge'ra 
Ge'rah 
Ue'rar 

Uer'fe-aeneg' 
Ger'ge-aitea 
Ger'i-zTm 
(ier-rhe'ni-ang 
_  (-re'-) 
Ger'shom 
Ger'ehon 
Ger'ahon-Ite 
Oer'son 
Ger'zitea 
Ge'aem 
Ue'aham 
Ge'ahein 
Ge'ahur 
Ggah'u-ri 
Ggah'u-rltea 
G  e'ther 
Geth-sgm'a^ne 
Ge-u'el  or  Geu'el 
Ge'zer 
Ggz'ritea 
Gl'ah 
GTb'bar 
GTb'be-thSn 
Gib'e-a 
GIb'e-ah 
Gib'e-5th 
Gitb'e-ath-ite 
Gtb'e-ou 
Gib'e-on-ite 
Gib'lites 
Gid-d51'tl 
GTd'del 
GTd'e-on 
Gid'e-o'nl 
Gi'dom 
Gi'hSn 
GTl'a-lai 

Gil-bo'a  or  5Il'bo-i 
Gil'e-ad 
Gil'e-ad-ite 
Gtl'gSl 
Giloh 
Gi'lo-nite 
Gi'rael  or  GTm'el, 

Ps.  cxix. 
Gim'zo 
Gi'nath 
Gm'ne-tho 
GTii'ne-thSn 
GirVa-ahlte  or 

Gir'ga-aite 
Gis'pa 

Git'tah-he'pher 
Git'ta-Tm  or 

Git-ta'im 
Git'tlte 
Git'tith 
Gi'zo-nite 
Gtz'rltea  or 

Ggz'ritea 
Go'ath 
G5b 
G5k 
Go'lan 
GSl'go-th4 
Go-li'ath 
Go'mer 


Go-raSr'rah  or 

Go-mor'rha 
GSr'gi-Ss 
Gor-ty'na 
Go'ahen 
Goth'o-li'as 
Go-tho'iii-el  or 

_Go-th5n'i-el 
Go'zan 
Gra'ba 

Gre'ci-a  (gre'alit-a) 
Gre'eian 
Greece 
Greek 
Greek'ish 
Gtid'go-dah  or 

Gud-go'dah 
Gu'ni 
Gu'nitea 
Gfir 
GQr'-ba'al 


H. 


Ha'a-hSsh'ta-rt 
Ha-am'mo-nai 
Ha-ba'iah  (-ba'yA) 
Ha-bak'kuk  or 

Haiyak-kiSk 
Hab'a-zi-m'ah 
HSb'ba-eii« 
Ha'bSr 
HS^h'a-li'ah 
H5«h'i-lah 
Ha«h'mo-ni 
Ha^h'mo-nite 
Ha'dSd 
HSd'ad-e'zer 
Ha'dad-rlm'mon 
Ha'dar 
Had'ar-e'zer 
Had'a-shah  or 

Ha-da'ahah 
Ha-dSs'aah 
Ha-d5t'tah 
Ha'did 

HSd'lai  or  HSd'la-i 
Ha-do'ram 
Ha'dra«h 
Ha'gSb 
HSg'a-b4  or 

HSg'a-bah 
Ha'gar 
Ha'gar-eneg' 
Ha'gar-ite 
Ha'ger-Ite 
Hag'ga-i  or  -gai 
HSg'ge-ri 
HSg'g 
Hag-gi'ah 
HSg'gitea 
Hag'gith 
Ha'gi-a 
Ha'! 

HSk'ka-tSn 
Hat'koz 
Ha-kiJ'phi 
Halah 
HalSk 
Hal'hul 
Ha'li 

H51'i-«ar-nS8'BU8 
Hal-lo'eah 
Hal-lo'hesh 
Ha-lo'heah 
HSm 
Ha'man 


Ha'no«h-ite8 
Ha'nun 
HSph'a-ra'im  or 

Haph-ra'im 
Ha'ra 
HSr'a-dah 
Ha'ran 
Ha'ra-vite 
Har-bo'iia  or 

Har-bo'nah 
Ha'repli 
Ha'reth 
Har-ha'iah  (-ya)  or 

Har'ha-I'ah 
Hiir'haa 
Har'hur 
Ha'rim 
Ha'riph 
Har'ne-pher 
Ha'rod 
Ha'rod-Tte 
HSr'o-eh  or 

Ha-ro'eh 
Ha'ro-rite 
Ha-ro'ehSth 
Har'shi 
Ha'rum 
Ha-su'maph 
HSr'u-phite  or 

Ha-ni'phite 
Ha'ruz 
Has'a-di'ah 
HSa'e-nvi'ah 
Hash'a-bi'ah 
Ha-shSb'nah 
HSah'ab-ni'ah 
Haah-bSd'a-nA 
Ha'ahem 
Haah-mo'nah 
Ha'ahub 
Ha-shi}'bah 
Ha'ehum 
Ha-shu'ph4 
HSs'raii 
HS3'se-na'ah 
HSs'ahub  (hSsh'ub) 
Ha-au'phA 
Ea't5«h 
Ha'thSth 
HSt'i-phA  or 

Ha-ti'pha 
HSt'i-tA  or  Ha-tl't4 
Hat-ta'a-vah 
HSt'ti-eSn 
HSftil 
HSt'tush 
Hau'ran 

H'av'i-lah,  Ha-vilah 
Ha'voth-ja'ir 
HSz'a-el  or  Ha'za-el 
Ha-za'iah  (-za'yA) 
Ha'zar-Sd'dar 
Ha'zar-e'nan 
Ha'zar-gSd'dah 
Ha'zar-h5t'ti-e8n 
Ha'zar-ma'veth 
Ha'zar-ahu'al 
Ha'zar-aii'aah 
Ha'zar-au'aim 
HSz'a-z5n-ta'mar 
Haz'e-lgl-po'ni 
Ha-ze'rim 
Ha-ze'roth 
H5z'e-zon-ta'mar 
Ha'zi-el 
Ha'zo 
Ha'zSr 

Ha'zSr  Ha-d5t'tah 
HSz'u-bah 


Ha'math  or  He'math  HSz'zu-rIm 


Ha'math-ite 

Ha'matli-zo'bah 

H5m'i-t5I 

Ham'mah-Ie'koth 

HSin'math 

Ham-med'a-tha 

Ham'nie-I5€h 

Ham-mSl'e-keth 

Ham'mon 

Hara'moth-dSr 

HSm'o-nah  or 

Ha-mo'nah 
Ha'mon-gSg 
Ha'mor 
Ha'moth 
Ha-mii'el  or 

Ham'u-el 
Ha'mul 
Ha'mul-itea 
Ha-m\i'tal 
Ha-nSm'e-el  or 

HSn'a-meel 
Ha'nan 
Ha-iian'e-el  or 

H5n'a-neel 


He,  Ps.  cxix. 
He'ber 
He'ber-Itea 
He'brew  (-bru) 
He'brew-ess 
He'bron 
He'bron-Ttes 
He'gai  or  Hgg'a-I 
He'ge 
He'lah 
He'lam 
Hgl'bah 
Hgl'bSn 
Hel-ehi'ah  or 
Hel-€hi'a3 
Hgl'dai  or  HSI'da-i 
He'leb 
He'led 
He'lek 
He'lek-ites 
He'lem 
He'Ieph 
He'lez 
He'll 
He-lT'a3 


Ha-na'nl  or  HSn'a-ni  He'li-o-do'rus 

HSn'a-ni'ah  Hgl'kai  or  HSl'ka-i 

Ha'neg  Hgl'kath 

HSn'i-el  HSl'katli-hSe'zu- 
HSu'nah  rim 

HSn'iia-thSn  Hel-ki'as 

HSii'ni-el  He'lou 

Ha'no€li  He'mam  or  HB'mnm 


He'man 

He'math 

Hem'dau 

HSn 

He'nA 

Hgn'a-dSd 

He'nofih 

He'pher 

He'pher-itea 

HSph'zT-bah 

Her'«u-leg 

He'reg 

He'resh 

Her'maa 

Her'me^ 

Her-m5g'e-neg 

Her'mon 

Her'mon-ites 

Hgr'od 

He-ro'di-ang 

He-ro'di-aa 

He-ro'di-5n 

He'sed 

Hgah'bSn 

Heah'mSn 

Hgs'rSn  or  HSz'rSn 

Hes'ron-iteB 

Heth 

HethaSn 

H5z'e-kl 

HSz'e-ki'ah 

He'zi-5n 

He'zir 

Hgz'ra-I  or  HSz'rai 

Hez'ro 

Hgz'ron 

Hgz'ron-Ttea 

Hid'dai  or  HTd'da-i 

Hid'de-kSl 

HI'el 

HI'e-rSp'o-lTs 

Hl-er'e-el 

Hi-Sr'e-mSth 

Hi-er'i-e'lua 

Hi-er'maa 

Hi'e-ron'y-mtis 

Hi'e-ru'aa-lgm 

Hig-ga'ion  (-ga'yon) 

Hi'len 

Hil-ki'ah 

HTl'lel 

Hin'nom 

Hi'rah 

Hi'ram 

HTr-ea'nua 

HTt'tite 

Hi'vlte 

Hiz-ki'ah 

Hiz-ki'jah 

Ho'ba  or  HS^ah 

Ho'bab 

Ho-ba'iah  (-ba'ya) 

H6d 

Ho-da'iah  {-yh)  or 

Hod'a-i'ah 
H5d'a-vi'ah 
Ho'deeh 
Ho-de'yah 
Ho-di'ah 
Ho-di'jah 
Hoglah 
Ho'ham 
Hol'o-fer'neg 
Ho'lon 

Ho'mam  or  He'mam 
Hopli'ni 
HSph'ra 
H6r 
Ho'ram 
Ho'reb 
Ho'rera 

H8r'-ha-gld'g3d 
Ho'ri 

Ho'rim  or  Ho'rirof 
Ho'rite 
HQr'mah 
Hor'o-iia'im 
Hor'o-nlte  or 

Ho'ron-ite 
Ho'sa  or  Ho'eah 
Ho'aai  or  Ho'zal 
Ho-8e'4 
Ho-sha'iah  (-y&)  or 

Hosh'a-i'ah 
H5sh'a-ma 
Ho-slie'i 
Ho'tham 
Ho'than 
Ho'thir 
Huk'kok 
Hii'kok 
HiSl 

Hiil'dah 
Humtah 
Hu'pham 
Hu'pham-!tes 
Hiip'pah 
Htip'pim 
Hflr 

Hu'rSi  or  HCra.i 
Hii'rani  or  HTrain 
Hii'ri 
Hn'ahah 


fflrl,  rude,  pysh  ;  5  as  s  ;  ^h  aj  ah  ;  «,  «h,  rt.sk;  g  as  j ;  g  rts  in  get ;  g  aj  z  ,  ;  as  gz  j  n  «s  in  linger,  link ;  Vh  asin  thine. 
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Hu'shai  or  Hu'sha-i 
Eu'sham 
Hu'shath-ite 
Hu'shim 
Hgz 
Hu'zoth 
Huz'zab 
Hy-d3s'pe5 
Hy'me-nas'us  or 
Hy'me-ne'us 


8 


U 


I. 


It/har 

Ible-Sm 

Ib-ne'iah  (-De'y4) 

Ib-ni'jah 

Ib'ri 

Jb'zSn 

i«h'a-bod 

I-«o'iii-um  _ 

f  d'a-lah  or  I-da'lah 

Id'bash 

id'do 

id'u-el 

fd^u-mse'i  or 

id'u-me'S. 
fd{u-mse'ang  or 

id'u-me'ana 
I'gal 

Ig'da-li'ah 
I'ge-al  or  Ig'e-51 
I'iiu 
I'je-Sb'a-rim  or 

lj'e-5b'a-rlm 
I'jon 
Ik'kesh 
Mai 

n.l3hr'i-«ain 
Im'la  or  Imlah 
fm'mah 
Im-m5n'u-«l 
Im'mer 
Im'ni 
Im'nah 
fm'rah 
im'ri 
fn'di-a  (In'dT-4  or 

Tnd'ya) 
In'di-an  (tn'dl-an  or 

ind'yan) 
Iph'e-de'iah  (-y4) 
Ir 
I'ri 
I'rSd 
I'ram 

Ir-ha-he'res 
I'ri 

I-rl'jah 
Ir'-na'hSsh 
I'ron 
Ir'pe-el 
Ir'-she'mesh 
I'm 

I'§aa«  (i'zak) 
I-sa'iah  (t-za'yi  or 

"^-za'yft) 
!s'-eah 
Is-eSr'i-ot 
Is'da-el 
Ish'bah 
tsh'bSk 
Jeh'bi-be'nob 
ish'-bo'sheth  or 

Ish'bo-sheth 
ishi  or  I'shI 
I-3lu'ah 
I-shl'jah 
ish'ma 
ish'ma^el 
Ish'ma-el-ite 
Ish-ma'iah  (-y4)  or 

Ish'ma-i'ah 
Ish'me-el-ite 
Ish'me-rai 
I'sliod 
Ish'pSn 
ish'tSb 
Ish'u-ah 
Ish'u-ai 
Ish'u-i 
Is'ma-€hi'ah 
Is'ma-el 
Is-ma'iah  (-y4)  or 

is'ma-i'ah 
Is'pah 
Is'ra-el 
Ig'ra-el-Ite 
Is'ra-el-i'tish 
is'sa-€har 
la-shl'ah 
is'tal-eu'rus 
is'u-ah 
fs'u-i 
|-t51'ian  (-yan) 

I^ai  or  ith'a-i 

Itb'i-el 

Ith'mah 

feh'nan 


fth'ri 

tth'ran 

Ith're-5m 

ith'rite 

iftah-ka'zin 

it'tai  or  it'ta-i 

It'u-rsB'i  or  -re'a 

I'vah 

Iz'e-har 

iz'e-har-itea 

fz'har 

Iz'har-Ites 

iz'ra-hi'ah 

fz'ra-hite 

Iz're-el 

Iz'ri 


J. 


Ja'a-k5n 
Ja'a-ko'bah  or 

Ja-5k'o-bah 
Ja-aMa  or  Ja-alah 
Ja-a'lam 

Ja'a-nai  or  Ja-a'nai 
Ja'a-re-5r'e-gim  or 

Ja-ar'e-5r'e-gTm 
Ja'a-sau 
Ja-a'si-el 
Ja-Sz'a-ni'ah 
Ja'a-zer  or  Ja-a'zer 
Ja'a-zl'ah 
Ja-a'zi-el 
Ja'bal 
JSb'bok 
Ja'beeh 

Ja'besh-gll'e-ad 
Ja'bez 
Ja'bin 

J$b'ne-el  or  -neel 
JSb'neh 
Ja'€han 
Ja'€hin 
Ja'-ehin-Ites 
Ja'«ob 
Ja-eii'bus 
Ja'da 

Ja'dau  or  Ja-da'u 
Jad-du'4  or  JSd'du-a 
Ja'd5u 
Ja'el 
Ja'gur 
Jab 

Ja-ha'e-151 
Ja'hStb 
Ja'hSz 

Ja'ha-zA  or  Ja-ha'z4 
Ja'ha-zah  or 

Ja-ha'zah 
Ja'ha-zi'ah 
Ja-ha'zi-el 
Jah'dai  or  Jah'da-i 
Jah'di-el 
Jiih'do 
Jah'le-el 
Jah'le-el-ites 
Jah'mai  or  Jah'ma-i 
Jah'zah 
Jab'ze-el 
Jah'ze-el4te3 
Jah'ze-rah 
Jah'zi-el 
Ja'Tr 
Ja'ir-Ite 
Ja'i-rfis  {Gr.  "loipos), 

Esther  xi.  2. 
Ja-i'rus  (Gr.  'laei- 

pos),  New  Test. 
Ja'kaja 
Ja'keh 
Ja'kim 
Jalon 
Jam'breg 
Jam'bii 
James 
Ja'mm 
Ja'min-ites 
JSmle^h 

JSm'ni-a  or  Jam>-ni'a 
JSm'nites 
JSn'na 
JSn'neg 
Ja-no'^ 
JarnoTiah 
Ja'num 
Ja'pheth 
Ja-phl'a 
JSphaet 
JSphle-ti  or 

Japh-le'ti 
Ja'pho 
Ja'rah 
Ja'reb 
Ja'red 
JSr'e-sI'ah 
Jarlia 
Jl'rib 
JSr'i-moth 
JSr'Hmth 
Jar-rS'ah 
J3'sa-el  or  JSs'a-el 


Ja'shen 
Ja'sber 
Ja-sho'be-Sm 
Ja'shub  or  JSsh'ub 
J2sh'u-bl-le'hem 
Ja'shub-ites  or 

jash'ub-ites 
Ja'si-el 
Ja'son 
Ja-su'bU3 
Ja'tal 
JSth'ni-el 
JSt'tlr 
Ja'vau 
Ja'zar 
Ja'zer 
Ja'zi-el 
Ja'ziz 
Je'a-rtm 
Je-St'e-rai 
Je-bSr'e-ehl'ah 
Je'bus 

JSb'u-sI  or  Je-bu'ai 
J6b'u-slte 
J8€'a-mi'ah 
JS-eh'o-lT'ah  or 

JS^'o-lI'ah 
JS€h'o-ni'aa 
JSc'o-ni'ah 
JSc'o-ni'as 
Je-da'iah  (-y4) 
Jgd'du 

Je-de'iah  (-y4) 
Je-de'us 
Je-dl'a-el 
Je-dI'dah  or 

Jgd'i-dah 
JSd'i-dl'ah 
Je'di-el 
Je-du'thun  or 

JSd'u-thun 
Je-e'li 
Je-e'lu3 
Je-e'zer 
Je-e'zer-ites 
Je'gar-sa'ha-du'thi 
Je-lia'le-el 
Je'ha-le'le-el  or 

Je-hSl'e-lel 
Je-hai'e-151 
Jeh-de'iah  (-yi) 
Je-h5z'e-kSl 
Je-hi'ah 
Je-hTel 
Je-hl'e-li 
Je'liiz-kT'ah 
Je-ho'a-dah 
Je'lio-Sd'dan 
Je-ho'a-li5z 
Je-ho'ash 
Je'ho-ha'nan  or 

Je-ho'ha-nSn 
Je-hoi'a-€bIn 
Je-hoi'a-da 
Je-hoi'a-ktm 
Je-hoi'a-rib 
Je-h5n'a-dSb 
Je-hSn'a-than 
Je-ho'ram 
Je'ho-shab'e-Sth 
Je-hosh'a-phat 
Je-hosh'e-ba 
Je-hosh'u-a 
Je-hSsh'u-ab 
Je-ho'vah 
Je-ho'vah-ji'reh 
Je-ho'  vah-uls'si 
Je-ho'vah-sha'lom 
Je-ho' vah-shSm'mah 
Je-ho'vah-tsTd'ke-nu 
Je-hoz'a-b5d 
Je-hoz'a-dSk 
Je'hu 

Je-hub'bah 
Je-hu'cal  or 

Je'hu-€al 
Je'hud 
Je-hu'dl 
Je'hu-di'jah 
Je'hush 
Je-I'el 
Je-kab'ze-el 
JSk'a-me'am 
Jek'a-mi'ah 
Je-ku'thl-el 
Je-ml'ma  or 

Jem'i-ma 
JSm'na-an 

Jem'u-el  or  Je-mu'el 
JSph'thse  (jef'the) 

or  Jeph'tha-e 
Jgph'thah 
Je-phuxi'ue  or  -neh 
Je'rah 
Je-rah'me-el 
Je-rah'me-el-ites 
J5r'e-ehus 
Je'red 
JSr'e-mai 
JST'e-tsaFah  or 

JSr'e-mi'aa 
JSr'e-moth 
Jgr'e-my 


Je-ri'ah 

J5r'i-bai 

JSr'i-eho 

Je'ri-el 

Je-rl'jah 

JSr'i-mbth 

Je'ri-Bth 

JSr'o-bo'am 

Je-ro'ham  or 

J5r'o-h5m 
Je-rSb'ba-Sl  or 

Jer'ub-ba'al 
Je-rab'be-sliSth  or 

Je-rub'e-3h6th 
J?r'u-el  or  Je-ru'el 
Je-ru'sa-ISm 
Je-rji'sha  or  -shah 
Je-sa'iah  (-ya) 
Je-sha'iah  (-ya) 
JSsh'a-nah 
Jesh-a-re'lah  or 

Je-shSr'e-lah 
Je-sb6b'e-5b  or 

Je-she'be-ab 
Je'sher 
JSsh'i-mSu  or 

Je-shI'mon 
Je-shi'shai  or 

Je-shisb'a-I 
JSsh'o-ha'iah  (-y4) 

or  J8sh'o-ha-i'ah 
JSsh'u-A  or  -ah 
JSsh'u-run  or 

Je-sbu'run 
Je-si'ah 
Je-sTm'i-el 
JSs'3e 
JSs'su-e 
Je'su 
JSs'u-T 
J88'u-!te3 

JSs'u-rOn  or  Je-su'- 
JS'gns 
Je'ther 
Je'theth 
Jgth'lah 

Je'thro  or  JSth'ro 
Je'tur 

Je'u-gl  or  Jeu'el 
Je'ush 
Je'uz 

Jew  (ju  or  JH) 
Jew'ess 
Jew'ish 
Jew'ry 
JSz'a-m'ah 
J5z'e-b81 
Je-ze'lus 
Je'zer 
Je'zer-ites 
Je-zi'ah 
Je'zi-el 
Jez-li'ah 

Je-zo'ar  or  J&'o-ar 
JSz'ra-hi'ah 
JSz're-el 
Jgz're-el-ite 
JSz're-el-i'teas 
JIb'sam 
JTd'laph 
JTm'na  or  -nah 
JTm'mtes 
Jiph'tah 
JIph'thah-51 
Jo'ab 
Jo'a-ehSz 
Jo'a-ebTm 
Jo'a-^Tm 
Jo'a-da'nua 
Jo'ab 
Jo'a-h5z 
Jo'a-kim 
Jo-a'nan 
Jo-Sn'na 
Jo-Sn'nan 
Jo'a-rib 
Jo'Ssh 
Jo'a-thSm 
Jo'a-zab'dus 
Job 
Jo'bSb 
J&€h'e-bSd 
J5d,  Ps.  cxix. 
Jo'da 
Jo'ed 
Jo'el 
Jo-e'lah 
Je-e'zer 
Jog'be-hah 
Jogll 
Jo'ha 
Jo-ba'nan 
Jo-han'nes 
John  (jon) 
Joi'a-da 
Joi'a-kim 
Joi'a-rTb 
J5k'de-Sm 
Jo'kim 
Jok'mie-am 
Jok'ne-5m 
Jok'sban 
Jok'tan 


J5k'the-el 

Jo'na 

Jon'a-d5b 

Jo'nah 

Jo'uau 

Jo'nas 

J5n'a-than 

Jon'a-tliSs 

Jo'nath-e'lem- 

re-«bo'kim 
JSp'pa  or  JSp'pe 
Jo'rah  or  Jo'ra 
Jo'rai  or  Jo'ra-i 
Jo'ram 
JSr'dan 
J5r'i-b53 
JSr'i-bua 
Jo'rim 
J6r'ko-5m 
J5s'a-bSd 
J5s'a-ph£t 
J5s'a-pbi'as 
Jo'se 
J5s'e-dS« 
J8s'e-dg«h 
Jo'geph 
Jo-se'pbus 
Jo'seg 
J53h'a-bSd 
Jo'shah 
Josli'a-phSt 
J5sb'a-vT'ah 
Josb'be-ka'shAh  or 

Josh-bgk'a-shah 
J8sh'u-a 
Jo-si'ah 
Jo-sl'as 
JSs'i-bi'ah 
J5s'i-phi'ah 
J5t/bah 
JSf  bath  or 

Jgfba-thah 
Jo'tham 
JSz'a-b5d 
JSz'a-ebar 
Joz'a-dSk 
Ju'bal 
Ju'«al 
Ju'da 

Ju-dae'a  or  Ju-de'& 
Ju'dah 
Ju'das 
Jude 
Ju'dith 
Ju'el 
Ju1i-4  or 

Jul'ia  (-yi^ 
Ju'li-U3  or  Jul'ius 

_(-y"s) 

Ju'ni-a  or  Jun'ia 

(-ya) 
Jun'i-aa  or  Jun'ias 

_(-yas) 

Ju'pi-ter 
Ju'sbSb-he'sed 
Jus'tus 
Jut'tah 


K. 


KTb'roth-bat-ta'a- 

vab 
Klb'za-Tm  or 

Kib-za'im 
KTd'ron 
Kl'nah 
KTr 

KTr'-bSr'a-sgth 
KTr'-hSr'e-sgth 
Kir'-ha'resh 
Kir-he'res 
Kir'i-5th 
Kir'i-a-tha'im 
Klr'i-Sth'i-a'ri-iSs 
Kir'i-oth 
KTr'jath 
Kir'ja-tha'im 
Kir'jath-ar'ba 
KTr'jath-a'riiu 
KTr'jath-ba'al 
KTr'jath-bii'zoth 
KTr'jath-je'a-rim 
Kir'jath-sSn'nah 
KTr'jath-se'pher 
KTsli 
KTshI 
KIsh'i-5n 
Ki'sbon 
Ki'son 
KIth'Ush 
Kit'rou 
Kit'tim 
Ko'a 
Ko'hath 
Ko'batb-Ites 
Ko-la'iah  (-y4)  or 

K5Ia-i'ah 
Ko'rah 
Ko'rah-ite 
Ko'rath-ites 
Ko're 
KSr'hite 
K5z 
Ku-sha'iah 


L. 


K5b'ze-el 

Ka'des 

Ka'desh 

Ka'desb-bar'ne-& 

KSd'mi-el 

KSd'mon-ites 

Kai'lai  or  Kaila-i 

Ka'nah 

Ka-re'ah 

Kar'ka-a 

Kar'kSr 

Kar'na-Tm  or 

Kar-na'im 
Kar'tah 
Kar'tan 
Kaftath 
Ke'dar 
Ked'e-mah 
Kgd'e-moth 
Ke'de3h 

Ke'desh  N5ph'ta-li 
Ke-hgl'a-thab 
Kei'lah  or  Kellah 
Ke-la'iah  (-ya) 
Kgl'i-ta 
Kem'u-el  or 

Ke-mC'el 
Ke'nan 
Ke'nath 
Ke'naz 
Ke'nez-ite  or 

Ken'ez-ite 
Ke'nite  or  Kenlte 
Kgu'iz-zltes 
Ker'en-h5p'pu€h  or 

Ke'  reu-hSp'pu-eh 
Ke'ri-otb 
Ke'ros 
Ke-tu'rah 
Ke-zi'a 
Ke'ziz 


La'a-dah 

La'a-dSn 

La'ban 

L5b'a-n4 

LSg'e-de-mo'ni-ang 

La'«bish 

La-«u'uus 

La'dan 

La'el 

La'hSd 

La-bai'-roi 

Lah'mam 

Lah'mi 

La'ish 

La'kum 

La'mech 

La'med,  Ps.  cxix. 

La-od'i-je'a 

La-od'i-5e'an§ 

Lap'i-doth 

La-se'a  or  La-sae'i 

La'shiv 

La-sha'ron  or 

La-sb£r'on 
LSs'the-nes 
LSt'in 
LSz'a-riis 
Le'ah 
Le-5n'noth 
Lgf'a-na  or  -nah 
Lgb'a-non 
Leb'a-otb 
Leb-biK'us  or 

Leb-be'us 
Le-bo'nab 
Le'-eab 
Le'ha-bTm  or 

Le-ha'bim 
Le'hl 
ligm'u-el 
Le'shem 
Lgftus 
Le-tu'shim 
Le-um'mim 
Le'vi 
Le'vis 
LE'VI  te 
Le-vit'i-e-al 
Le-vTt'i-eu3 
LTb'a-nus 
Lib'er-tineg 
LTb'nah 
LTb'ni 
LTb'nites 
LTb'y-a 
LTb'y-ans 
Lik'hl    * 
Li'nus 
Lo'-3m'mi  or 

Lo-am'mi 
Lod 
Lo'-de'bar  or 

Lo'de-bar 
Lo'ia 


Lo'-rji'ha-mah  or 
Lo'ru-ha'mah 

L8t 

Lo'tan 

Loth'a-su'bus 

Lo'zon  _ 

Lu'bim  or  Lu'bimg 

Lu'cas 

Lu'^i-fer 

Lu'ci-us  (lu'shl-iSs 
or  lu'shus) 

Lud 

Lu'dim 

Lu'hitb 

Luke 

Luz 

Ly^'a-o'ni-i 

Ly'ci-a  (lIsh1-4) 

Lyd'da   . 

Lyd'i-a 

Lyd'i-ang 

Ly-sa'ni-as 

Ly'si-a3  (llshl-as  or 
ITs'i-as) 

Ly-sTin'a-«bu8 

LJs'tia 


M. 


Ha'a-eah 
Ma'a-€hah 
Ma-5eb'a-thl 
Ma-5€h'a-thlte 
Ma-Sd'ai  or  Ma'a-dai 
Ma'a-dl'ah 
Ma-aT  or  Ma'ai 
Ma-$l'eh-a-€r5b'bim 

or  Ma'a-leh- 
Ma'a-ni 
Ma'a-rSth 
Ma'a-se'iab  (-ya) 
Ma-Ss'i-ai 
Ma'a-si'as 
Ma'ath 
Ma'Sz 
Ma'a-zi'ah 
MSb'da-i  or  -dai 
Ma€'a-15n 
Ma€'-ea-bae'u8 
MSe'-ea-beeg 
M5€'-ea-be'us 
MS^'e-do'iii-a 
MSi;'e-do'iii-an 
M5€h'ba-riai 
Ma«h'be-nab  or 

Ma«h-be'nah 
Ma'-cbi 
Ma'€bir 
Ma'«bir-lte8 
M5€h'ma3 
M5€h'na-de'bai  or 

Ma-eh-nSd'e-bai 
Ma«h-pe'lah 
Ma'-eron 

MSd'a-i  or  Ma'dai 
Ma-di'a-bun 
Ma-di'ah 
Ma'di-an 
Mad-m5n'nah 
MSd'nien 
Mad-me'nah 
Ma'don 
Ma-elus 
MSg'bieh 
M5g'da-la 
MSg'da-Ie'ne,  E. 

Mag'da-leue 
M5g'di-el 
Ma'ged 
Ma-gld'do 
Ma'gog 

Ma'gor-mTs'sa-bib 
MSg'pi-Ssh 
Ma-ha'lah  or 

Ma'ha-lah 
Ma-bala-le'el  or 

Ma-hSl'a-leel 
Ma'ha-latb 
Ma-ha'le-el 
Ma'ba-li 
Ma'ha-na'im 
Ma'ha-neb-d5u 
Ma-h5r'a-I  or 

Ma'ba-rai 
Ma'hath 
Ma'ha-vlte 
Ma-ha'zi-5th 
Ma'her-shSl'al- 

hash'-bSz   or 

-sha'lal- 
Mah'lah 
Mab'U 
Mah'btes 
Mah'lon 
Ma'hol 

Mai-an'e-as  or  -a'ne- 
Ma'kaz 
Ma'ked 
Mak-be'loth 
Mak-ke'dah 
Mak'tesh 


MSl'a-€H 

M51'a-ehy 

Mai'-eham 

Mal-ehl'ah 

MSl'-ehi-sl 

Mai'-ehi-el-ites 

Mal-«hT'jah 

Mal-«hi'ram 

Mai'-ehi-shi}';!  or 

Mal-«hT8h'i.  -4 
Mai'«lius 
Ma-le'le-el  or 

Mai'e-leel 
Mai'los 
M51'Io-thi 
Mai'lueh 
Ma-ma'ias  (-yaf ' 
Mam'mon 
Mam-ni'ta-nai'n.  .10 
Main're 
Ma-mu'-ebus 
Mau'a-gn  or 

Ma-na'en 
Man'a-hath 

Ma-na'bath 
Ma-na'heth-ite» 
Man'as-se'aa 
Ma-nas'seh 
Ma-nSs'seg 
Ma-nas'sitea 
Ma'neb 
Ma'ui 
Man1i-us 
Ma-no'ab 
Ma'o€b 
Ma'ou 
Ma'on-ites 
Ma'r4 
Ma'rah 
Mar'a-lah 
M3r'a-uatb'4 
Mar'-eus 
Mar'do-ehe'ui. 
Ma-re'sba  or  -bhah 
Mar'i-mSth 
Mar'i-sa 
Mark 
Mar'moth 
Ma'roth 
Mar'se-n4 
Mars'  HIU 
Mar'th4 
Ma'ry 
Mas'a-15th 
MSs'-ehil 
MSsh 
Ma'shal 
Ma-si'a3 
Mas'man 
Mas'phi 
M3s're-kah  air 

Mas-re'kau 
Mas's4 
Mas'sah 
Mas-si'as 
Matb'a-ni'aa 
Ma-tbu.'sa-14 
Ma'tred 
Ma'trl 
MSt'tan 
Mafta-nah 
MSt'ta-m'ah 
Mat'ta-tba 
MSt'ta-tbah 
Mat'ta-thi'as 
Mat'te-nal  or  -iial 
Mat'than 
Maftba-ni'as 
Mat'that 
Mat-thelas 
Mat'thew  (mSth'- 

thu) 
Mat-tbi'as  (mSth- 

tbi'as  or  mSt-) 
Mat'ti-thi'ah 
MSz'i-ti'as 
Maz'za-rSth 
Me'ah 
Me-a'nl 
Me-a'rah 
Me-bun'nai 
Me-«he'rath-Tte  or 

MS€h'e-rath-ite 
Mgd'a-ba 
Me'dad 
Me'dan 
Mgd'e-ba 
Mede 
Me'di-a 
Me'di-an 
Me-e'da 

Me-gid'do  or  -don 
Me-het'a-beel 
Me-het'a-bgl 
Me-bI'da 
Me'hir 
Me-holah 
Me-bolath-ite  or 

Me-hol'atb-ite 
Me-hu'ja-ei 
Me-hu'man 
Me-hu'nim  or 

Me-hu'nimg 


a,  e,  i,  o,  3,  y,  long  ;  a,  e,  t,  o,  fi,  less  prolonged;  S,  5, 1,  8,  0,  f,  short  j  cSre,  far,  last,  fall,  wh^t ;  tbgre,  veil,  term  ;  pique,  firm ;  done,  f6r,  dg,  wolf,  food,  fSSfej 
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Me'-jar'kon 

Me-ko'uah  or 
Mek'o-nah 

MSl'a-ti'ah 

MSl'-ehi 

Mel-ehl'ah 

Mel-ehi'aa 

MSl'-ehi-el 

MeI-«hTs'e-d5-e  or 
Mel-eiilz'e-dSk 

MSI-ehi-shu'A.  or 
Mel-ehish'u-a 

Me'le-a 

Mele-eh 

M51'i-«u 

MSl'l-U 

Mel'zar 

Mem,  Ps.  cxix. 

Mem'mi-Qs 

Mem'phis 

Me-mu'«an 

Meu'a-hSm 

Me'uan 

Me'ne 

MSn'e-la'us 

Me-nSs'theu3  or 
Me-n§s'the-us 

Me-5n'e-nTm 

Me-5n'o-thai 

Wgph'a-ath 

Me-phib'o-shSth 

Me'rSb 

Me-ra'iah  (-y4)  or 
MSr'a-i'ah 

Me-ra'ioth  (-yoth) 

Me'ran 

Me-ra'ri  or 
M5r'a-ri 

Me-ra'rltes  or 
MSKa-ritea 

MSr'a-tha'im 
Mer-eu'ri-Qs  or 

Mer'cu-ry 
Me'red 
Mer'e-m5th 
Me'rrg 
MSr'i-bah 
Mer'i-bali  Ka'desh 
Mer'ib-ba'al 
Me-ro'da-eh  or 
MSr'o-da€h 
Me-ro'da€h-b51'a- 

dSn 
Me'rom 

Me-rSn'o-thite  or 
Me-ro'no-thite 
Me'rBz 
Me'ruth 
Me'se«h 
Me'sha 
Me'ahaeli 
Me'8he€h 
Me-shSl'e-mi'ah 
Me-shSz'a-beel  or 

Me-shgz'a-bSI 
Me-shil'le-mith 
Me-shll'le-ni5th 
Me-sho'bSb 
Me-3hQ11am 
Me-shul'le-mSth 
Me-so'ba-ite  or 
MSs'o-ba^ite 
MSs'o-po-ta'mi-i 
Mes-si'ah  or 

Mes-si'A3 
Me-te'rus 
Me'theg-Sm'mah 
Meth'o-ar 
Me-thu'sa-el 
Me-thu'se-lah 
Me-u'nim 
Mez'a-hSb 
Mi'a-min 
Mib'har 
Mib'sam 
Mib'zar 
Mi'-eah 

Mi-ea'iah  (-y4) 
Mi'-eha 
Mi'-eha-el  or 

Ml'-ehael  (-kel) 
Mi'-ehah 
Ml-eha'iah  (-yi) 
Ml'-ehal 
Mi-ehe'as 
Mii^h'mas  or 
MT«h'mash 
MT-eh'me-thah 
MT^h'ri 
MT€h'tam 
Mid'din 
MId'i-au 
MId'i-an-ite 
MTd'i-an-i'tish 
MTg'dal-Sl 
Mig'dal-g5d 
MIg'dol 
MIg'ron 
Mij'ar-mTn 
MTkloth 
Mik-ne'iah  (-y4) 
MTl'a-lal  or  -lai 
Mll'-eah 


Mtl'^om 
Ml-le'tus  or  -turn 
MTl'lo 
MTu'i-a-mIn  »r 

Mi-ui'a-BiIu 
MTu'ni 
Miu'nith 
Miph'kSd 
Mir'i-am 
MTr'ma 
MTs'a-el  OT 
Mi'sa-el 
Mis'gab 
Mtsh'a-el  OT 

Mi'sha-el 
Mi'shal 
Mi'sham 
Ml'she-al  or 

Mish'e-al 
Mish'mi 
Mish-mSn'nah 
MTsh'ra-itea 
MIs'par 
Mls'pe-reth 
MIs're-phBth-ma'im 
MIs'sa-bTb 
Mtth'-eah 
MTth'nite 
Mlth're-dSth 
Mrth'ri-da'teg 
MIt'y-le'ne 
MI'zar 
MTz'pah 
Miz'par 
Miz'peh 
MTz'ra-Im  or 

Miz-ra'im 
MTz'zah 

Mna'son  (na'son) 
Myab 
Myab-ite 
Mo'ab-i'tess 
Mo'ab-I'tish 
Mo'a-di'ah 
M5«h'niur 
Mo'din 
Mo'eth 

Mol'a-dah  or  Mo'la- 
Mo^e€h 
Mo'll 
Mo'lid 
Mo'lSeh 
Mom'dis 
Mo'o-si'as 
Mo'ras-thlte  or 

M5r'as-thite 
M6r'de-«ai 
Mo'reh 

Mor'esh-eth-g5th 
Mo-rl'ah 
Mo'ri-ans  (Coramon 

Prayer) 
Mo-se'ra 
Mo-se'roth 
Mo'geg 
Mo-s51'lam 
Mo-sol'la-m5n 
Mo'za 
Mo'zah 
MBp'piin 
Mu'shi 
Mu'shites 
Muth-lSb'ben 
MJn'dus 
My'ra 
My'si-a  (mTsh'i-i 

or  mTzh'i-a) 


N. 


Na'am 

Na'a-mah 

Na'a-m5n 

Na'a-ma^thlte 

Na'a-mites 

Na'a-rah 

Na'a-rai 

Na'a-ran 

Na'a-rath 

Na-Ssh'on  or 

Na'a-shSn 
Na-Ss'son 
Na'a-thua 
Na'bal 
NSb-a-ri'as 
NSb'a-the'ang 
Na'bath-ites 
Na'b5th 

NSb'u-eho-d5n'o-s6r 
Na'€h5n 
Na'-ehSr 
Na'dSb 
Na-dSWa-thA 
NSg'ge 
Na'ha-lSl 
Na-ha'Ii-el 
Na-hSl'lal 
Na'ha-181 
Na'ham 
Na-hSm'a-m  or 

Na'ha-ma'ni 


Na'ha-rai  or 
Na-h5r'a-i 
Na'ha-ra'im 
Na'ha-rl 
Na'hSsh 
Na'hath 
Nah'bi 
Na'hSr 
Nah'shon 
Na'hum 
Na'I-dQs 
Na'in  (Gr.  Nafi/) 
Na'ioth  (-yoth) 
Na-ne'a 
Na-o'mi  or 
Na'o-mi 
Na'phish 
NSph'i-si 
N5ph'ta-li 
NSph'thar 
NSph'tu-htm 
Narjis'sus 
NSs'bas 
Na'shon 
Na'sith 
Na'sSr 
Na'than 
Na-thSn'a-el 
NSth'a-ni'as 
Na'than-mele-eh 
Na'um 
Na've 
N5z'a-rene' 
N5z'a-rgth 
NSz'a-rita 
Ne'ah 
Ne-Sp'o-lIa 
Ne'a-ri'ah 
Ne'bai  or  N5b'a-I 
Ne-ba'ioth  (-yoth) 
Ne-ba'joth 
Ne-bSl'lat 
Ne'bSt 
Ne'ho 

NSVu-^had-nSz'zar 
N§b'u-€had-rSz'zar 
NSb'u-shSs'ban 
Neb'u-zai-a'dan  or 

Neb'u-zSr'a-dSn 
Ne'-eho 
Ne-«o'dan 
SrSd'a-bi'ah 
Ne'e-mi'as 
NSg'i-noth  or 

Ne-gi'noth 
Ne-h51'a-mite  or 

Ne'he-lam-ite 
Ne'he-mi'ah  or 

Ne'he-mi'as 
Ne'hi-loth  or 

Ne-hi'15th 
NeTium 
Ne-hush'ta 
Ne-hQsh'tan 
Ne-I'el  or  Ne'i-51 
Ne'keb 
Ne-ko'da  or 

Nek'o-da 
Nem'u-el  or 

Ne-mu'el 
Nem'u-el-ites  or 

Ne-mu'el-itea 
Ne'pheg 
Ne'phi 
Ne'phia 
Ne'phish 
Ne-phish'e-sim 
Ngph'tha-li 
Ngph'tha-lim 
Neph'to-ah 
Ne-phu'slm 
Ner 
Ne'reua  or 

Ne're-u8 
Ner'gal 

Ner'gal-sha-re'zer 
Ne'ri 
Ne-rl'ah  or 

Ne-ri'as 
Ne'ro 

Ne-thSn'e-el 
Neth'a-ni'ah 
Ngth'i-nim  or 

Ngth'i-nTmg 
Ne-to'phah 
Ne-t5ph'a-th! 
Ne-to'pha-thite  or 

Ne-t8ph'a-thite 
Ne-zi'ah 
Ne'zib 
Nib'hSz 
Nlb'shSn 
NT-ea'nor 
Ni€'o-de'mus 
Nl-e'o-la'i-tang 
NI«'o-la8  or 

Nl-eh'o-laa 
Ni-€5p'o-lIs 
Ni'ger 
NTm'rah 
Ntm'rim 
NTm'rSd 
NTm'ehi 


Nifn'e-ve 

NTn'e-veh 

NTn'e-vites 

Nl'san  or  Ni'son 

NTs'rSch 

No  or  No'-a'mon 

No'a-di'ah 

No'ah  or  No'e 

N5b 

No'bah 

Nod 

No'dSb 

No'e-b4  or  No-e'b4 

No'gah 

No'hah 

Nom'a-deg 

N5n  or  Nan 

N5ph  (n6f) 

No'phah 

Nu-me'ni-ua 

Nim,  Ps.  cxix. 

Nym'phaa 


o. 


O'bardi'ah  or 
Ob/a-di'ah 
O'bal 
Ob-dl'a 
O'bed 

O'bed-e'dom 
O'beth 

O'both 
0-€hi'el  or 
0'«hi-el 
Og'i-delua 
0-<ji'na  or  O^'i-ni 
0<;'ran 
(Vded 
0-d51'Iam 
Od'o-nar'kea 

^S 

O'hSd 

OOiel 

Ol'a-mOa 

Ol'i-vgt 

Ol'o-fer'neg 

O-iym'paa 

0-lym'pl-ufl 

Om'a-e'rua 

O'mar 

0-me'ga  or 

O'me-ga 
Om'ri 
On 

O'nam 
O'nan 
O-ngs'i-mfis 
On'e-sTph'o-rfia 
0-m'a-reg  or 

O'ni-a'reg 
O-ni'aa 
O'no 
O'nua 
O'phel 
O'phir 
Oph'ni 
Oph'rah 
O'reb 
O'ren 
0-ri'on 
Sr'nan 
Or'pah 
Sr'tho-si'aa  or 

Qr-tho'si-aa 
O-sa'ias  (o-za'yaa) 
0-§e'a 
0-se'as 

O'see  or  0-ge'e 
0-she'a  or  O'ahe-i 
Oth'ni 
Oth'ni-el 
Oth'o-ni'aa 
Ox 

O'zem 
0-zi'aa 
O'zi-el 
Oz'ni 
Oz'nitea 
0-zo'r4 


P. 


Pa'a-rai 

Pa'dan 

Pa'dan-a'ram 

Pa'don 

Pafi-el 

Pa'hath-mo'hab 

Pal  or  Pa'u 

Pa'lal 

P51'es-tT'n4 

PSl'ea-tine 

PSl'lu 

PSllu-Itea 

PSl'ti 

PSl'ti-el 

PSl'tite 


Pam-phj^l'i-a 

PSn'nSg 

Pa'phos 

Par'a-diae 

Pa'rah    ' 

Pa'ran 

Par'bar 

Par-mSsh't4 

Par'me-nSa 

Par'nach 

Pa'roah 

Par-sh2n'da-tha  or 

Par'shau-da'tha 
Par'thi-ana 
Pa-ru'ah  or 

P5f'u-ah 
Par-va'im  or 

Par'va-im 
Pa'sa-eh 
PSa'-dSm'mim 
Pa-ae'ah 

PSsh'ur  or  Pa'ahur 
PSt'a-ra 
Pa-the'ua 
PSth'roa 
Path-ru'sim 
PSt'mos 
PSfro-bSa 
Pa-tro'clua  or 

Pat'ro-clua 
Pa'u  or  Pal 
Paul 
Pau'lua 
Pe,  Ps.  cxix. 
PSd'a-hgl 
Pe-dah'zur  or 

Pgd'ah-zflr 
Pe-da'iah  (-y4) 
PeOiah 
Pgk'a-hi'ah 
Pe'kSd 
Pe-la'iah  (-yA)  or 

Pgl'a-I'ah 
Pgl'a-U'ah 
Pel'a-ti'ah 
Peleg 
Pelet 
Peleth 
Pgl'e-thitea  or 

Peleth-ites 
Pe-H'aa 
Pgl'o-nite 
Pe-ni'el 
Pe-nin'nah 
Pen-tSp'o-lta 
Pe-nu'el 
Pe'or 
Pgr'a-zTm 
Pe'resh 
Pe'rez 
Pe'rez-uz'za  and 

Pe'rez-uz'zah 
Per'ga 
Per'ga-m5a 
Pe-ri'da 
Pgr'iz-zlte 
Per'me-nSs 
Per-s5p'o-lia 
Per'seus  or  -ae-ua 
Per'si-a 

(-shi  a -or  -ahi) 
Per'si-an  (-ahan) 
Per'sis 
Pe-ru'd4 
Pe'ter 
Pgth'a-hl'ah 
Pe'thSr 
Pe-thS'el 
Pe-iil'thai 
Pha'ath  Mo'ab 
Ph3«'a-rgth 
Phai'sur 

Phal-da'iua  (-yus) 
Pha-le'aa 
Phale-e 
Pha'leg 
PhSl'lu 
PhSl'ti 
PhSl'tj-el 
Pha-nu'el  or 

PhSn'u-el 
PhSr'a-Qim 
Pha'raoh  (fa'ro  or 

fa'ra-o) 
Pha'raoh-hSph'rA 
Pha'raoh-ne'-ehoh 
PhSr'a-tho'ni 
Pha'reg 
Pha'rez 
Pha-ri'r4 
PhSr'i-see 
Pha'rSsh 
Phar'par 
Phar'zltea 
Pha-se'ah  or 

Pha'se-ah 
Pha-se'lis 
PhSs'i-r5n 
PhSs'sa-r5n 
Phe'be  or  Phoe'be 
Phe-iil'ge  or 

Phe'nige 
Phe-nl'ci-A  (-nlah'I- 


Phgr'e-aites 

Phgr'e-zite 

Phi-be'seth  or 
Phib'e-sStU 

Phi'-ehol 

Phll'a-del'phi-a 
{classical  pron, 
PhTl'a-del-phl'a) 

Phi-lar'-eheg 

Phi-le'mou 

Phi-le'tus 

Phil'ip 

PhT-lTp'pI 

Phi-lip'pi-ang 

PhT-lis'ti-a  (-lT8'tT-4 
or  -list'ya) 

PhT-lis'tim 

Phi-lla'tine 

PhM51'o-gu8 

PhTl'o-me'tor 

Phin'e-aa 

Phin'e-ga 

Phln'e-haa 

Phl'aon 

Phle'gon 

Phoe'be,  etc.  (gee 
Phebe,  etc.). 

Phyroa 

Phryg'i-a 

Phryg'i-an 

Phud  or  Phat 

Phu'rah 

Phu'rim 
Phut  or  pat 
Phu'vah 
PhJ-ggl'lus 
Phy'aon 
Pi'be'aeth  or 
Pib'e-sgth 
Pi'-ha-hi'roth 
Pi'late 
Pil'dSah 
Ptl'e-ha 
Pi-le'ser 
Pil-ne'ser 
PTl'tai 
Pi'non 
PI'ra 
Pi'ram 
Pir'a-thSn 
Pir'a-thon-ite 
Pia'gah 
PI-'8id'i-4 
Pi'son 
Pia'pah 
PI'thom 
Pi'thon 

Ple'ia-des  (-ya-deez) 
PS€h'e-reth 
PSl'lux 
P8u'ti-u8  Pilate 

(p5n'8hl-ua) 
PSn'tua 
PSr'a-th4  or 
Po-ra'th4 
P6r'ci-us  (-ahl-us) 
P8s'i-do'ni-u8 
P8t'i-phar 
Po-tiph'e-rah  or 
P8fi-phe'rah 
PrTs'€4 
Pria-QTI14 
Pr8«h'o-rHa 
PtSl'e-ma'is  (tSl'-) 
Pt81'e-mee  (t81'-) 
Pt51'e-me'u8  (tSl'-) 
Pu'a  or  Pu'ah 
Pub'li-ua 
Pu'deng 
Pu'hites 
PBl 

Pu'nitea 
Pu'nou 
Pfir 
Pu'rim 
Put  or  PhQt 
Pu-te'o-U 
Pu'ti-el 


Q. 


QuSr'tus 
Quin'tus 
Mgm'mi-&a 


R. 


Ra'a-mah 
Ra'a-mi'ah 
Ra-Sm'seg 
RSb'bah  or 
RSb'bath 
RSb'bi 
Rab'bith 
RSb-bo'nl 
RSb'mSg 
RSb'aa-^eg 
RSb'aa-rta  or 
)     Rab-aa'ris 


R5b'sha-keh  or 

Rab-sha'keh 
Ra'«a 
Ra'-eha 
Ra'-ehSb 
Ra'«hal 
Ra'chel 

RSd'dai  or  RSd'da-i 
Ra'gau 
Ra'geg 

Ra-gu'el  or  RSg'u-el 
Ra'liSb 
Ra'hSm 

Ra'hel  or  Ra'chel 
Ra'kem 
RSk'kath 
RSk'kon 
Ram 

Ra'ma  or  Ra'mah 
Ra'math 
Ra'math-a'im  or 

RSm'a-tha'im 
RSm'a-thSm 
Ra'math-Ite 
Ra'math-le'h! 
Ra'math-miz'peh 
RSm'e-eeg  or 

Ra^me'aes 
Ra-mi'ah 
Ra'moth 
Ra'moth-gTl'e-ad 
Ra'pha 
Ra'pha-el  or 

RSph'a-el 
RSph'a-Tm  or 

Ra-pha'im 
Ra'phon 
Ra'phu 
RSs'seg 
Ra-thu'mu8  or 

RSth'u-mfia 
Ra'zia 
Re-a'ia  (-a'ya)  or 

Re'a-!'4 
Re-a'iah  (-ya)  or 

Re'a-i'ah 
Re'ba 
Re-be-e'€a  or 

Re-bgk'ah 
Re'^hSb 
Re'-ehab-ites  or 

Rg«h'ab-itea 
Re'-ehah 
Re'el-a'iah  (-y4) 
Re-gl'i-ua  or  -e'li- 
Re'e-sa'iaa  (-yas)  or 

Ree-sa'ias  (-yas) 
Re'gem 

Re'gem-me'le-eb 
Re'ha-bl'ah 
Re'hob 
Re'ho-bo'am 
Re-ho'both 
Re'hu 
Re'hum 
Rel 
Re'kem 
Rem'a-li'ah 
Re'meth 
Rgm'mon 
Rgm'mon-mSth'o-ar 

or  -me-tho'ar 
Rem'phan 
Re'pha-el  or 

Rgph'a-el 
Re'phah 
Re-pha'iah  (-ya)  or 

Reph'a-I'ah 
Rgph'a-im  or 

Re-pha'im 
Reph'a-Tmg 
Reph'i-dim 
Re'sen 
Re'sheph 
Re'u  or  Rej) 
Reu'ben 
Reu'ben-itea 
Reu'el  or  Re-u'el 
Reu'mah 
Re'zeph 
Re-zl'a 
Re'zln 
Re'zon 

Rhe'gi-Bm  (re'-) 
Rhe'ea  (re'-) 
Rho'da  (ro'-) 
Rhodeg  (rodz) 
RhSd'o-eHs  (rSd'-) 
Rho'dua  (ro'-) 
Rl'bai 
RTb'lah 
RTm'mon 
Rim'mon-pa'rez 
RTn'nah 
Ri'phSth 
RIs'sah 
RIth'mah 
Riz'pah 
Ro-bo'am  o 

RSb'o-Sm 
R8d'a-nTm 
Ro'ge-lim  or 

Ro-ge'lim 


Roh'gah 
Ro'i-mua 
Ro-mSm'tT-5'eer 
Ro'man 

RSme  (obs.  Rome; 
RSsh 
Ru'fus 

Ru-ha'mah  or 
Ru'ha-mah 
Ru'mah 
Rjith 


s. 


Sa-bS-eh'tha-nJ  or 

Sa'ba-eh-tba'ui 
S5b'a-Bth  or 

Sa-ba'oth 
Sa'bSt 
SSb'a-te'as 
SSb'a-te'ua 
SSb'a-tua 
SSb'ban 
SSb'ba-the'us 
Sab-be'uB 
SSb'di 
Sa-be'ang 
Sa'bi 
Sa'bi-e 
Sab't4  or 

SSb'tah 
Sab'te-«h4  or 

Sab'te-ehah 
Sa'-ear 
Sad'a-mi'as 
Sa'daa 
Sad-de'uB 
Sad'du€ 
Sad'du-gees 
Sa'dS* 
Sa'ha-du'th4 
Sa14  or  Salah 
Sai'a-mta 
Sai'a-sad'a-i 
Sa-la'thi-el 
Sai'€ah  or 

Sai'-ehah 
Sa'lem 
Salim 

Sai'lai  or  SSllnA 
Sai'lu 
Sai'lum 
Sal-lu'muB 
Sai'ma  or  Sai'mah 
Sai'man-a'sar 
Sai'mon 
Sal-mo'ne 
Sa'Iom 
Sa-lome' ;  Gr.  &  L. 

Sa-lo'me 
Salu 
Sa'lum 
Sam'a-el 
Sa-ma'iaa  (-yas) 
Sa-ma'ri-a ;  L. 

Sam'a-ri'a 
Sa-mar'i-tan 
Sam'a-tua 
Sa-me'ius  (-yus) 
Sam'gar-ne'bo 
Sa'mi 
Sa'mis 
Sam'lah 
Sam'mua 
Sa'moa 
Sam'o-thra'ci-4 

(-thra'8hI-4) 
Samp'sa-meg 
Sam'aon 
S5m'u-el 
San'a-bSs'aar 
San'a-bas'sa-rus 
San'a-sTb 
San-bailat 
San-san'nah 
Saph 
Sa'phat 
Saph'a-tl'aa 
Sa'pheth 

Sa'phir  or  SSph'ir 
Sap-phi'r4  (saf-fi'-) 
Sa'ra,  also  Sa'rah 

and  Sa'rai 
Sar'a-bl'aa 
Sa-ra'ia  (-ya)  or 

Sar'a-1'4 
Sa-ra'iali  (-y4)  or 

S5r'a-i'ah 
Sa-ra'iaa  (-yaa) 
Sar'a-mSl 
Sa'raph 
Sar-«hSd'o-nS8 
Sar-de'ua 
Sar'dia 
Sar'ditea 
Sa-re'4  or  Sa're-a 
Sa-rgp'ta 
Sar'gon 
Sa'rid 
Sa'ron 
Sa-ro'tliT-e  or  -thTe 


I 


fflrl,  rude,  puah ;  ;  a^  b  ;  ;b  a<  eh  ;  -e,  -eh,  a;  k  ;  g  aj  j ;  gas  in  get ;  g  ai  z  ;  ;  af  gz  ;  ^asin  linger,  link ;  Vtasin  tbine. 
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PRONUNCIATION   OF   SCRIPTURE   PROPER  NAMES. 


N 


O 


Q 


U 


SSr'se-ehim  or 

Sar-ae'-ehim 

Sa'tan 
S5th'ra-bu'za-nf  a  er 

SSth'ra-bu-za'£c8 
■Saul 

SJiv'a-rSn 
Sa-vi'as  or  Sa'vi-Ss 
Sge'va  (se'va) 
S?yth'i-an  (sTth'-) 
S^y-thSp'o-lTs  (si-) 
Sgyth'o-p61'i-taD8 

(sTth'-) 
Se'ba 
Se'bSt 
SS€'a-«ah 
SSeh'e-ni'as 
Se'«hu 
Se-«iin'dua 
SSd'e-§i'as 
Se'gub 
Se'ir 

Se'i-rSth  or  Se-i'rSth 
Se'la 
Se'lah 

Se'la-ham-mahle- 
kBth  or 

Se'la-hSm'mah- 
le'koth 
Se'led 
SSl'e-mi'a  or 

SBl'e-mi'as 
Se-leu'ci-a  (-ahi-i) ; 

L.  SSl'eu-gl'a 
Se-leu'cus 
SSm 

SSm'a-ehl'ah 
Se-ma'iah  (-y4)  or 

Sem'a-i'ah 
SSm'e-i 
Se-mSl'li-Ss 
Se'mis 
Se-na'ah  er 

Seu'a^ah 
Sg'neh 
SS'nir 
Sen-nS€h'e-rTb  or 

SSn'na-ehe'rib 
Se-nu'ah  or 

SSn'u-ah 
Se-o'rim 
Se'phar 
SSph'a-rSa 
SSph'ar-va'im 
Se'phar-vltea  or 

Se-phar'vites 
Se-phe'li 
Se'rah 
Se-ra'iah  (-y4)  er 

SSr'a-i'ah 
Se'red 
Ser'gi-iia 
Se'ron 
Se'rug 
Se'sia 
SSa'thel 
S5th 
Se'thur 
Sha'al-ab'bin 
Sha-Sl'bim 
Slia-Sl'bo-nite 
ShS'aph 
Sh?a-ra'im 
Sha-Sah'gSz 
ShSb'be-thai  or 

Shab-b5th'a-T 
Sha-ehi'a  or 

ShS«h'i-4 
ShSd'dai  or 

Shad'da-i 
Sha'draeh 
Sha'ge 
Sha'ha-ra'im 
Sha-hSz'i-mah 
Sha^hSz'i-mSth 
Sha'lem 
Sha'lim 
Sh51'i-sha 
ShSlle-^hStb 
ShSllum 
ShSl'lun 

ShSl'mai  or  -ma-j 
ShSl'man 
ShSl'ma-ne'ger 
Sha'ma 
ShSm'a-ri'ah 
Sha'med 
Sha'mer 
ShSm'gar 
ShSm'huth 
Sha'mir 
SbSm'ma 


ShSra'mah 
Sliam'mai  or  -ma-i 
SliSra'moth 
Sliam-mu'a  or  -ah 
ShSm'ahe-rai  or 

ShSra'ahe-ral 
Sha'pham 
Sha'phan 
Sha'phat 
Sha'pher 

Sha'rai  or  Sh5r'a-i 
Sha-ra'im  or 

Sh5i'a-Tm 
Sha'rar 
Sha-re'zer 
ShSr'on 
SliSr'on-Ite 
Sha-ru'hen 
Sha'siiai  or 

ShSsh'a-i 
Sha'shSk 
Sha'ul  or  Shaul 
Sha'iU-Ites  or 

Shaulltea 
Sha'v'eh 
Sha'veh-kTr'i-a- 

tha'im 
SliSv'slia 
Slie'al 
Slie-ai'ti-el 
She'a-ri'ah 
Slie'ar-ja'ahub 
Slie'ba 
Slie'bah 
Slie'bam 
ShSb'a-ni'ah 
Sh5b'a-rTm 
She'ber 
Shgb'ni 
Shgb'u-el 
ShS€'a-ni'ah  and 

ShS-eh'a-ni'ah 
She'«hem 
She'€hem-Ite3 
Shgd'e-ur 
She'ha-rl'ah 
She'lah 
Shelan-ites 
ShSl'e-mi'ah 
She'leph 
Sheleah 
8hSl'o-mi  or 

She-lo'mi 
ShSI'o-mTth  or 

She-lo'mTth 
ShSI'o-m5th  or 

She_-lo'm5th 
She-lu'mi-el 
ShSm 
Slie'ma 
She-ma'ah  or 

Sh5m'a-ah 
She-ma'iah  (-yi)  or 

ShSm'a-i'ab 
ShSm'a-ri'ah 
Shem-e'ber  or 

ShSm'e-ber 
She'mer 

8he-mi'd4  or  -dah 
She-mi'da-itea 
Shgm'i-ntth 
She-mtr'a-m5 
ShSm'u-el  or 

She-mu'el 
ShSn 

She-na'zar 
She'nir 
She'pham 
ShSph'a-thi'ah 
ShSph'a-ti'ah 
She'phI  or  She'pho 
She-phu'phan 
ShS'rah 
ShSr'e-bl'ah 
She'reah 
She-re'zer 
She'ahS^h 
She'ahai 
She'ahan 
Sheah-bSz'zar 
ShSth 
She'thar 
She'thar-bSz'nai  or 

She'thar-  b5z'na-i 
She'va, 
ShTb'bo-lSth 
Shib'mah 
ShI-e'ron  or 

Shi'-eron 
Shig-ga'lon  (-yon) 
Shig'i-o'noth  or 

Shi-gi'o-n5th 
iBhi'hon 


ShlliSr 

Shl'liSr-lTb'Dath 
ShTl'hl 
ShTl'Mm 
Slill'lem 
ShTl'lem-ites 
ShI'lo 
Shi-lo'ah 
ShI'loh 
Slii-lo'ni 
SliT'lo-nJte  or 
Shi-lo'nite 
Shll'ahah 
Shtm'e-a 
SliTm'e-ah 
Shim'e-Sm 
SliTra'e-Sth 
Slum'e-ath-Ites 
SliTm'e-I 
SliTm'e-on 
SliTm'M 

Slilml  or  ShI'ml 
Sliimltes 
SliTm'ma 
Shi'mon 
Slum'rath 
Shiin'ri 
ShTm'rith 
SliTm'rom 
SliTm'ron 
SliTm'ron-ites 
ShTm'ron-me'ron 
SliTm'ahai  or  -sha-i 
Shl'nSb 
Slil'nar 
Shi'on 

Slii'pM  or  Shtphi 
ShTph'mite 
Shiph'rah 
ShTph'tan 
ShI'ahi 
Shi'ahSk 
Shtt'rai  or  -ra-i 
Shlt'tim 
Shi'za 
Sho'a 
Sho'ah 
Sho'bSb 
Sho'b5€h 

Sho'bai  or  Sho'ba-i 
Sho'bal 
Sho'bek 
Sho'bi 
Sho'€ho,  Sho'€hoh, 

or  Slio'fiO 
Sho'ham 
Sho'mer 
Siio'pha«h 
Sha'phan 
Sho-ahSn'nim 
Sho-shSn'mm- 

e'duth 
Shu'a 
Shu'ah 
Shji'al 
Shu'ba-el  (-ba-51  or 

-bSl) 
Shu'ham 
Shu'ham-Ites 
Shu'hite 
Shu'lam-ite 
Shu'math-ites 
Shu'nam-mlte 
Shu'nem 
Shii'ni 
Shu'nites 
Shu'pham 
Shu'pham-ites 
ShQi/pim 
Shflr 
Shu'shan 
Shu'shan-e'duth 
Shji'thal-hites 
Shu'the-lah 
SI'^ 
Si'a-ha 
SI'ba 
STb'be-^ai  or 

STbOje-ehai 
STb'bo-lSth 
Sib'mah 
ciib-ra'im  or 

SYVra-Im 
Si'«heni 

Si'cy-on  (sishl-on) 
Sid'dun 
SI'de 

Si'don  or  Zi'don 
Sl-do'ni-ang 
STg'i-5'noth  or 

SI-gi'o-n5th 
SI'hou 
Si'hSr 


Si'laa 
Sil'la 
Sl-lo'ah  or 

STl'o-ah 
Sl-lo'am  or 

STl'o-Sm 
ST-lo'e  or  STl'o-e 
Sil-va'nus 
Sf'mal-€u'» 
Slm'e-on 
STm'e-on-Ites 
Si'mon 
Sim'ri 
STn 
Si'na 
SI'nai  or  SI'nai  or 

Si'na-i 
Si'nim 

Si'nlte  or  STnlte 
Si'on  or  Zi'on 
STph'moth 
Sip'pai 
Si'ra«h 
Si'rah 
Sitr'i-Sn 
STs'a-mai  or 

Si-s5m'a-i 
SIs'e-ra 
Sl-ain'nea 
SIt'nah 
Si'van 

Smyr'ni  (smir'ni) 
So 
So'«ho,  So'^hoh,  or 

Sy^oh 
So'dl 
SSd'om 
S5d'o-m4 
S5d'om-ite3 
SSd'om-i'tish 
S61'o-mou 
S5p'a-ter 
S8ph'e-r5th 
SSph'o-ni'as 
Syrek 
So-sip'a-ter 
SBs'the-neg 
SBs'tra-tus 
So'tai  or  So'ta-I 
Spain 
Spar'ti 

Sta'-ehya  (-kis) 
StSph'a-nSa 
Ste'phen  (ete'vn) 

Sto'i€8 

Su'ah 

Su'bi 

Su'bai  or  Su'ba-i 

SiS«'«oth 

Su-e'€oth-be'noth 

Su'€hath-ites 

Sud 

Su'di-Sa 

Suk'ki-im  or  -ims 

SQr 

Su'si 

Su'san-ehitea 

Su-gSn'n4 

Su'sl 

Sy'-ehar 

Sy'^hem 

SJ'«hem-Ite 

Sy-e'Iu8 

Sy-e'ne 

Syn'ti-ehe 

Syr'a-euae 

SJhr'i-a 

Syr'i-a-ma'a-eh»h 
SS^r'i-an 
S^r'i-8n 

Sy'ro-phe-nl'cian 
(-nish'an) 


T. 


Ta'a-n5€h 

Ta'a-nath-shiloh 

TSb'd-5th 

T5bT)a-5th 

TSb^ath 

Ta'be-al 

Ta'be-el 

Ta-bSni-Qa 

TSb'e-rah 

TSb'l-tha 

Ta'bSr 

Tab'ri-m5n 

Ta«h'mo-nite 

TSd'mSr 

Ta'hSn 


Ta'han-ites 

TT'dal 

Ta-hSp'a-nea 

TIg'lath-pI-Ie'ger 

Ta'hath 

Tl'gria 

Tiih'pau-heg 

Tik'vah 

Tah'pe-neg 

Tik'vath 

Tah-re'a  or 

Til'gath-pU-ne'eer 

Tah're-a 

Tilon 

Tah'tim-hod'ahi 

Tl-msa'ua  or 

Ta-ll'tha-eii'ml  or 

Tl-me'ua 

lai'i-tha-eu'mi 

TTm'na 

Tal'mai 

TTm'nah 

TSl'mon 

TTm'nath 

TSl'sas 

Tim'na-thah 

Ta'mah 

Tim'nath-he'reg 

Ta'mar 

Ttm'natli-se'rah 

Tam'muz 

Tim'nite 

Ta'naeh 

TI'mon 

TSn'hu-mSth 

TT-mo'the-ua 

Ta'nis 

Tim'o-thJ 

Ta'phath 

Tiph'sah 

TSph'neg 

Ti'raa 

Ta'phon 

Ti'rath-Ites 

T5p'pu-ah  or 

Tir'ha-kah 

Tap-pu'ah 

Tir'ha-nah 

Ta'rah 

Tir'i-a 

Tar'a-lah 

TTr-sha'th4  or 

Ta-ie'a  or  Ta're-4 

Tir'aha-thi 

Tar'pel-ites 

Tir'zah 

Tar'shia 

Tiah'bite 

Tar'shish 

Tl'tang 

Tar'aua 

Tl'tus 

Tar'tSk 

Ti'zlte 

Tar'tan 

To'ah 

TSt'nai  or  -na-I 

T8b 

Te'bah 

TSb'-ad'o-nl'jah 

TSb'a-II'ah 

To-bi'ah 

Te'beth 

To-bl'as 

Te-haph'ne-heg 

To'bte 

Te-liln'nah 

To-bi'el  or 

Te'kel 

To'bi-el 

Te-ko'a  and 

To-bi'jah 

Te-k^ah 

To'bit 

Te-kolte 

To'-ehen 

T61'-a'bib 

To-gar'mah 

Telah 

To'hu 

Te-la'im  or 

To'i 

TSl'a-Tm 

To'li 

Te-ias'aar 

To'iad 

Teaem 

TSna-itea 

Tgl'-hSr'e-sh4  or 

TSl'ba-neg 

Tgl'-har'84 

To'phel 

TSl'-me'ia  or 

To'phet  and 

TSl'-me'lah 

To'pheth 

Te'mi 

To'u 

Te'mau 

TrSch'o-nl'tis 

TSm'a-m  or 

TrTp'o-lIa 

Te'ma-ni 

Tro'as 

Te'man-ite 

Tro-gyi'li-iim 

TSm'e-ni  or  Te'me- 

TrSph'i-mua 

Te'rah 

Try-phe'n4 

Ter'a-phTm 

Tiy'phon 

Te'reah 

Tiy-pho'aa 

Ter'ti-us  (-shT-us) 

Tu'bal 

Ter-tanua 

Tu'bal-eain  or 

Te'ta 

Tu'bal-€a'in 

Thad-dae'uB 

Tu'bi-e'nl 

Thad-de'ua  or 

Tjr^h'i-^iia 

ThSd'de-tia 

l^-rSn'nua 

Tha'haah 

Tyre 

Tha'mah 

Tjr'i-ang 

Tha'mar 

O^'rua 

Tham'na-thi 

Tha'ri 

Thar'ra 
Thar'ahish 

u. 

Thar'aua 

ThSs'ai 

fS'^sX 

The'bez 

tJ'el 

The-^ye 

tJk'naz 

The-la'aar 

Ulai  or  U'la-i 

The-ler'aas 

Ulam 

The'man 

tJl'la 

The-5-e'a-n58  or 

tJ"ni'mah 

The'o-ea'nua 

tJn'ni 

The-5d'o-tu8 

U-phar'ain 

The-5ph'i-lu8 

U'phaz 

The'raa 

Ur'bane  {an  old 

Ther'me-16th 

Thgs'aa-lo'ni-ang 

spelling  of  Ur'ban) 

Thga'aa-lo-ni'-ea 

U'rl 

Theu'das 

U-rl'ah 

Thim'na-thah 

U-rl'aa 

Thia'be 

tj'ri-el  or  U-ri'el 

ThSm'aa  (tSm'as) 

U-rl'jah 

ThSm'o-i 

U'rim 

Thra'ci-a  (-ahl-a) 

U't4 

Thra-ae'aa 

U'thai  or  tj'tha-i 

Thum'mim 

U'thi 

Thy'a-ti'ra 

fiz 

Ti-be'ri-aa 

tJ'zai  or  U'za-I 

Ti-be'ri-uF 

U'zal 

TibTiath 

tJz'z4 

TTVni 

Oz'zah 

ttz'zen-ahe'rah 
Cz'zl 
Uz-zJ'a 
Uz-zi'ah 
Uz-zi'el  or 
Cz'zi-el 
Uz-zI'el-it6B 


V. 


Va-jSz'a-tha  or 
VSj'e-za'tha 
Va-ni'ah 
Vash'nl 
Vash'ti 
Vau,  Ps.  cziz. 
VSph'ai 


X. 


XSn'thi-eQs  (zSn'-) 


z. 


Za'a-na'im 

Za'a-nan 

Za'a-nau'nim 

Za'a-vSa 

Za'bad 

Zab'a-dee'ang  or 

Zab'a-de'ang 
Zab'a-da'iaa  (-yaa) 
zab'a-de'ang 
ZabOjai 
Zab'bud 
Zab-de'uB 
ZSydi 
Zab'di-el 
Za'bud 
Zab'u-loE 

za€'«ai  or  ZS-e'-ea-i 
Za-e-ehae'ua  or 

Za-e-^he'ua 
Za-e'-ehur 
Zac'-cur 
Za-eh'a-rl'ah 
Za^h'a-ri'as 
Za-eh'a-ry 
Za'-eher 
Za'dok 
Za'ham 

Za'in,  Ps.  cxix. 
Za'ir 
Zaiaph 
ZSl'mon 
Zal-mo'nah 
Zal-mun'n& 
Zam'bis 
Zam'bri 
Za'moth 
Zam-ziim'mim  or 

Zatn-zum'mimg 
Za-no'ah 
Z3ph'nath-pa'a- 

ne'ah 
Za'phon 
Za'r4  or  Za'rah 
Zar'a-^eg 
Za-ra'iaa  (-yaa)  or 

Zar'a-I'aa 
Za're-ah 
Za're-ath-ites 
Za'red 
Zar'e-phSth 
Zar'e-tSn 
Za'reth-sha'har 
Zar'hltes 
Zar'ta-nah 
Zar'than 
Zath'o-e 
Za-thu'i 
ZSt'thu 

zat/tu 

Za'van 

Za'zA 

Zeb^a-dPah 

ZWhah 

Ze-ba'im 

ZgVe-dee 

Ze-bi'na 

Ze-boi'im 

Ze-ba'im 

Ze-bu'dah 

Ze'bul 

Zgb'u-lon-ites 

Zgb'u-liin 

ZgVu-lun-ite 


Z5«h'a-rl^»h 

Ze'dSd 

ZSd'e-ehi'afl 

ZSd'e-kl'ah 

Zeeb  or  Zs'eb 

Ze'lah 

Ze'lek 

Ze-lo'phe-hBd 

Ze-iytig 

ZSl'zah 

Zgm'a-ra'im 

Zgm'a-rlte 

Ze-mi'ra 

Ze'nan 

Ze'nas 

ZSpli'a-nl'ah 

Ze'phath 

Zgph'a-thah 

Ze'phi  or  Ze'pho 

Ze'phon 

Ze'phon-itea  or 

Zgph'on-itea 
Zer 
Ze'rah 
Zgr'a-hi'ah 
Ze-ra'iah  (-y4)  or 

ZSr'a-i'ah 
Ze'red 
Zgr'e-di 
Ze-rgd'a-thah 
Zgr'e-rath 
Ze'resh 
Ze'reth 
Ze'rl 
Ze'rSr 
Ze-m'ah 
Ze-rQb'ba-ba 
ZSr'u-i'ah  or 

Ze-ri}'iah  (-y4) 
Ze'tham 
Ze'than 
Ze'thar 
Zl'i 
Zi'bi 
ZlVe-on 
ZWi-k 
Zib'i-ah 
Zi^h'ri 
Zld'dim 
Zid-ki'jah 
Zi'don  or  Si'don 
ZT-do'ni-ang 
ZI£ 
ZI'h4 
ZlklSg 
Zinah 
Ztl'pah 
ZTI'thai 
ZTm'mah 
Ztm'rSn 
Zlm'ri 
ZIn 
Zl'na 

Zl'on  or  Si'on 
Zi'or 
ZTph 
Zi'phah 

Ztph'im  or  ZTphlmg 
Ziph'i-on 
ZIph'itea 
ZIph'ron  or 

Zi'phron 
ZTp'por 
Zip-p^rah  or 

ZTp'po-rah 
ZTth'ri 
Ztz 
Zi'z4 
Zl'zah 
Zo'an 
Zo'ar 

Zon>&  or  ZS'bah 
Zo-be'bah 
Zyhar 
ZoTie-lSth 
ZoTieth 
Zo'phah 
Zo'phai 
Zyphar 
Zo'phim 
Ze'rah 
Zyrath-itee 
Zo're-ah 
Zo'ritea 
Zo-r5b'a-bSl 
Zii'ar 
ZQph 
Zfir 

Zu'rl-51 

Zu'ri-ahad'dai  or 
_Zu'ri-ah8d'da-i 
Zu'zim  or 
Zu'zims 


a,  e,  £,  5,  u,  y,  long  ;  t,t,i,t,t,less  prolonged ;  2,  e,  T,  3,  fi,  y,  $hort ;  cSre,  far,  list,  fall,  wh^t ;  thSre,  veil,  term ;  pique,  firm ;  done,  f 6r,  dj>,  w^lf ,  food,  fd5t j 
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n.— NAMES  FROM  THE  ANGLO-CATHOLIC   VERSION. 


The  Roman  Catholic  translation  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  into  English,  commonly 
called  the  Douay  Bible,  was  originally  published  by  the  English  colleges  at  Douay 
and  Eheims  —  the  Old  Testament  in  two  volumes  at  Douay  in  1609  and  1610,  the  New 
Testament  in  one  volume  at  Rheims  in  1582.  In  regard  to  tlie  orthography  of  proper 
names,  it  differs  in  about  2150  instances  from  the  Common  English  Version  of  the 
Scriptures  (translated  "  out  of  the  original  tongues,"  and  first  published  at  London 
in  1611).  The  following  list  contains  a  selection  of  some  1200  of  these  variations, 
being  all  that  present  any  difficulty  of  pronunciation. 

There  is  no  uniform  or  established  usage  among  Catholic  scholars  in  regard  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  proper  names  in  the  Douay  Bible ;  and,  such  being  the  fact,  it 
is  evident  that  an  authoritative  standard  is  to  be  sought  only  in  an  appeal  to  general 
principles.  Some  of  the  names  are  pure  Greek  and  Latin,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
pronounced  in  accordance  with  the  commonly  received  rules  which  determine  our 


pronunciation  of  other  words  from  those  languages.  Frequently,  however,  the  trans- 
lators  have  Anglicized  the  names  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and,  in  cases  of  this 
kind,  either  the  acknowledged  analogies  and  tendencies  of  the  English  language,  or  the 
corresponding  names  in  the  Common  Version  —  where  the  difference  is  not  too  great 
—  may  be  taken  as  guides  to  the  correct  accentuation.  In  many  names  of  this  class, 
the  proper  place  of  the  accent  is  determined  by  ihe  quantity  of  the  penultimate  vowel 
in  Greek.  In  other  instances,  we  have  the  recorded  decisions  or  opinions  of  good 
prosodists  or  orthoepists,  as  Labbe,  Walker,  Miiller,  etc.  Such,  in  general,  are  the 
principles  on  which  the  pronunciation  given  below  has  been  determined,  —  princi- 
ples essentially  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  Walker  in  his  "Key,"  and  carried  out 
also  in  the  former  part  of  this  Vocabulary.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  apply 
them  with  consistency  and  exactness ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  value  of  the  result 
win  prove  to  be  not  greatly  disproportioned  to  the  time  and  labor  expended. 


A. 


A-Ss'ba-i 

Ab'a-rSn 

Ab-d5m'e-I5€h 

Ab-d8n'a-g5 

Ab'e-la 

5'bel-me-hun4  or 

A'bel-me-u'la 
A-b§I'sa-tim 
5'ben-bo'en 
Ab'e-san 
A-b§s'sa-15m 
Xb'ga-tha 
A-bl'am 
Ab'i-gSb'a-5n 
Ab'i-ha'iel  (-yel) 
Ab'i-li'na 
A-bin'o-Sm 
Ab'i-sSg 
A-bTs'a-i 
A-bTs'u-e 
XVi-aai 
Ab'i-t5b 
A-bi'u 
A-boTius 
X«'-ea-In 
X.€h'a-ztb 
A-«hI'a 
A-chTm'a-5s 
A-«hi'man 
A-«him'e-15€h 
A-«hi'moth 
A-chTn'o-5m 
A-ehTs'a-mB€h 
A-€hit'o-phSl 
A-eh'o-bSr 
A«h'zi-b4 
A-e'ra-ba-tha'ne 
Ad'a-d4 
Ad'a-i'a 
Ad'a-i'as 
Ad'a-U 
Ad'a-ma 
Ad'a-re'zer 
Ad'a-zer 
5'de-8d'a-tus 
A-di'a-d4 
A-di'as 
Ad'o-nai 
Ad'o-m'4 
id'o-ni'as 
A-d5n'i-be'ze€ 
A-do'nis 
A-don'i-se'de€ 
A-dii'ram 
S'gar-ens 
J'gar-ites 
Ag'gi 
I'ha-lSb 
A-hSr'a 
A-hSr'e-hSl 
A-hSs'tha-ri 
A-ha'zi 
A-hi'a 
A-lii'a-15n 
A-hi'as 
A-hi'-eam 
A-hi'5n 
A-hTs'a-har 
A-hi'sar 
A-hi'ud 
A-ho'e 

A'ia-lon  (-ya-) 

A'i-la 

A'i-lSth 

Al'a-mSth 

Al'i-ma 

A-lo'he? 

Am'a-5d 

A-mSd'a-thi 

ABi'a-li«h 

jLm'a-ttu 


Am'i-tSl 

Am'ma-Hs 

Am'mi-hSl 

Am'mi-s5d'da-i 

Am-mi'ud 

Am'mo-ni 

Am'o-na 

Am'or-rhe'an  (-re'-) 

Am'or-rhite  (-rit) 

Am'o-sa 

Am'pli-a'tus 

An'a-i'a 

A-nSm'e-15«h 

An'a-ni'a 

An'a-tho-thl'4 

An'a^thoth-ite 

A-ni'a 

Ap'a-me'i 

Aph'a-r4 

Aph'ar-sSth'a-^ites 

A-phe'-e4 

A-phi'a 

5'phuth-ites 

Ap'pha-Im  (af'fa-) 

Ap'pi-4 

Ar'a-Sa 

A'ra-eh-ite 

A'ra-^Ite 

Ar'a-da 

A-ra'di-an 

Ar'a-i'4 

Ar'a-ph4 

A'ra-ri 

A'ra-rite 

Ar'ba-tls 

A're-4 

Ar'e-«5n 

A're-e 

A-reu'na 

A-ri'e 

A'ri-el-ites 

Ar'is-to-bo'luB 

A-rl'us 

Ar'o-rite 

Ar-pbSa'iii-ehites 

As'a-4 

As'a-i'i 

As'a-lel-phu'ni 

A-sSr'a-m61 

As'a-reOi 

As/a-thon-tha'mar 

As'bel-ites 

As'-ea-lon-ites 

As'je-nSs  or 

As'5e-nSz 
As'e-ba'im 
A-se'doth 
As'e-mo'ni 
As'e-n4 
A-sSn'a-phar 
As'e-ngth 
As'i-ma 
A'si-on-ga'ber 
As-li'4 
As'na-4 
As'phe-n5z 
As're-el 
As'se-dim 
As-sii'rim 
As'ta-r3th-«ar'na- 

tm 
As'tra-roth-ite 
Asfha-rSth 
At'a-r4 
Ath'a-i'as 
Ath'a-lai 
Ath'a-n'4 
Ath'a-U'as 
Ath'a-nai 
A-ther'sa-th4 
Ath'ma-thft 
Aa-6i'tis 
Xz'a-ha 
Az'a-ni'aa 
Az'a-not-tha'bor 


A-zSr'i-eSm 

Beth-e'me-e 

■Ghor-re'ang 

En'a-dad 

Han'a-m'a 

T 

A'zau 

Be-thi'a 

■Ghu'sai 

E-na'im 

Han'a-th5n 

d. 

Az'ba-I 

Bgth'i-gs'i-mSth 

•ehu'san  Ras'a- 

En-ha'sor 

Haph'si-ba 

A-ze'-ea  or  -eha 

Beth-pha'leth 

tha'im 

En-se'mes 

Har'na-pher 

Ja'a^si'a 

A-zi'am 

Beth-phe'seg 

Clb'sa-im 
Ci-ne'ans 

Eph'a-al 

Ha-ro'di 

Ja'bgl 

Az're-el 

Bgth'pho-g6r 

Eph-phe't4 

Ha-ro'maph 

Jab-nl'a 

A-zS'ba 

Beth-sa'be-e 

€o-li'as 

Eph'ra-t4 

Ha-ro'seth 

J2€h'a-nan 

Beth-sa'me§ 

€6r'nu-stTb'i-i  (not 

E'phre-e 

Ha-sa'ba  or  H5s'a-b4  Ja-€o'ba 

Bgth'sa-mite 

Cornustibij) 

E'ri-o€h 

HSs'a-bi'a 

Ja-da'ia  (-y4) 

B. 

Beth'si-mSth 

■eo-ro'zain 

Es'a-5n 

Has'a-bi'as 

JSd'a-sou 

Beth-thSph'u-4 

Cu'tha 

Es'ba-al 

Has'a-di'as 

Ja-di'as 

Beth-zSeh'a-rSm 

■ey-re'nus 

Es'e-b$n 

Ha-sad'i-bSs 

J5d'i-hgl 

Ba'a-la 

Beth-ze'ch4 

Es'e-li'as 

Ha'sar-Bu'al 

Ja-h5d'd&-f 

Ba'a-lSm 

Be-ze'le-el 

Es'pha-th4 

Ha'sar-su'sim 

Ja-ha'la 

Ba'al-be'rith 

Bo€'?i-a'u 

D. 

Es'ri-el 

Has-bad'a-n4 

Jalie-lgl 

Ba'al-ha'sor 

Bos'pho-rua 

Es'ta-51 

Has'e-bi'4 

Ja-hi'el 

Ba'a-li'a 

Bri'e-ites 

Es'te-mo 

HSs/e-Was 

Ja-la'le-81 

Ba'al-i'a-da 

D5b'e-r5th 

Es'tha-mo 

Has'eb-ni'i 

Ja-le'le-gl 

Ba'al-ma'on 

DSl'a-I'a 

Es'tha-ol-itea 

Has'e-bo-ni'4 

Ja-mu'el 

Ba'al-phSr'a-sim 

c. 

Dai'a-i'aa 

Eth'a-i 

Ha-se'rim 

Ja'nai 

Ba'al-sal'i-s4 

D31'i-la 

E'the-el 

Ha-se'roth 

Ja-uo'e 

Ba'al-tha'mar 

DSth'e-mSn 

E'the-I 

Ea'ser-su'al 

Ja-phi'e 

Ba'a-sa 

CSb'se-el 

Dgb'ba-sgth 

Eu'ro-aq'ui-lo 

Ha'ser-su's4 

Jar'a-m5th 

B5b'y-lo'ni-i 

■eSd'e-mSth 

Dgb'bo-r4 

E-ver'ge-fes 

Has'se-m8n 

jar'e-phgl 

B5€'ba-ear 

■Ga'i-phSs 

De'be-la'im 

Ex-ter'mi-n*ang 

Ha-zi'a 

Ja'sub 

BM'a-^er 

€a'iu3  (-yus) 

Dgb'e-ra 

E-ze'-elii-el 

He-bro'n4 

Ja-than'a-el 

Ba-da'ias 

€ai'a-n5 

Dgb'ia-th4 

E'zi-el 

He-bro'ni 

Je-ab'a-rim 

(ba-da'yas) 

■eai'i-ta 

DSb'la-tha'im 

Ez'ri-eam 

Hgd'da-i 

Jgb'a-ar 

BSg'a-th4 

■ea-lu'bl 

Dgl'a-I'a 

Ez'ri-el 

Hel-5i'4 

JSb'a-har 

BSg'a-than 

•ea-mu'el 

Dgl'a-i-a'u 

Ez'ri-hSl 

Hel-iji'as 

JSb'a-m'4 

B51'a-Su 

•eSn'a-ne'us 

De'le-an 

He'li-5p'o-lIs 

Jgb'la-am 

B51'a-ath 

€a-pha'ra 

Dgn'a-b4 

G. 

Hgl'mon-dgb'la- 

Jeb'na-el 

BSl'a-nan 

•ea-phar'na-Qm 

Di'ea 

tha'im 

Jgb'ne-el 

B5n'a-4 

€a-ph5fe-th4 

Dl-e'vites 

Her-mo'ni-Tm 

JS(;'e-mi'4 

Ba-na'ia  (-yS.) 

€ar'«a-a 

DT-mo'u4 

6Sb'a-4 

Hgs'e-b5n 

Jg-eh'e-li'4 

Ba-ne'a 

■ea-re'e 

Di'nites 

GSVa-ath 

He3-mo'n4 

Jg€'ma-Sm 

Ba-ne'as 

CSr'e-hTm 

Di-6s'«o-rii3 

Oab'a-e 

Hgs'ra-i 

Jg«'ma-an 

BSn'i-nu 

■ea'ri-ath 

D5d'a-u 

Gab'a-5n 

Heth'a-15n 

Jg€'o-nam 

Ban-nii'i 

Ca'ri-ath-a'im 

Ho-Tfm'i-nriB 

Gai/aon-ites 

Hgv'i-la 

Jg-e'te-hgl 

BSr'a-€hi'4 

€a'ri-Sth'i-a'rim 

Do'tha-In 

Oab'a-thSn 

HSv'i-iath 

Je-da'i4  (-y4) 

BSr'ari'a 

€;a'ri-5th 

Du'di-4 

Ga'be-e 

He-ze'«hi-el 

Je-da'la 

B5r'a-sa 

■Gar-me^us 

Gab'e-liis 

Hgz'e-cT 

Jed-do'A 

Ba-ri'a 

■eSs'a-lSth 

Ga-de'roth 

Hgz'e-<;i'a 

Jed-du'a 

Bar'-je'su 

■eSsau-Tm 

E. 

Gai'a-lai 

Hgz'e-?i'as 

Jgd'e-b5a 

Bar'sa-ith 

€$s'si-a  (kash't-4) 

Gam'a-ri'as 

Hir-se'meg 

Je-de'i 

Ba-sa'i4  (-yi) 

Cgd'i-mSth 

Gaz'a-bar 

Ho-bi'4 

Jgg'a-ai 

BSs'e-mSth 

ggd'mi-hgl 

E«'?e-t5n 

Ggb'ba-i 

H51'da-i 

J5g'ba.4 

Ba-thC'el 

Cgd'mon-ites 

E-«ha'i4  (e-ka'y4) 

G5bn)e-thSn 

Ho'si-el 

Jgg'e-de-li'as 

BSz'a-thi 

CeSl'a^thi. 

Ed'e-ma 

Ggd'di-el 

HSs'pi-ta'lis 

Je'he-de'i4  (-yi) 

B5z'i-o'thi-4 

Cei'14 

Ed'ra-i 

Ggd'e-li'aa 

H5z'a-i 

Je-he'zi-el 

Bg«'be-<;i'4 

C51'a-i 

E-ge'us 

Ge-de'r4 

Hu-eu'«4 

Je-hi'as 

Be'«her-Ite8 

Ce-la'i4  (se-la'y4) 

El'a-d4 

Gel-bo'e 

Hii'sa-thI 

Je-hii'el 

Be'el-me'on 

Vgl'e-s3?r'i-4 

£l'a-s4 

Ge-ne'sar 

Hu'aa-thite 

Jgm'a-i 

B«-51'phe-gSr 

Cgl'i-t4 

El'.ea-n4 

Ggr'a-r4 

Hii'sa-ti 

Jgm'i-ni 

Be-a'se-ph5u 

CSn'e-rgth 

El'(;es-ite 

GSr'a-sSng 

Hy'a-deg 

Jeph-da'i4  (-yi) 

Be-go'a-i 

Cgn'e-rSth 

El-€ha'nan 

Ger'ge-zite 

Jgph'le-ti 

Be-gu'a-i 

Ce'niz-ites 

E'le-ale 

Ger-re'ni-ang 

JSph'o-ne 

Be-gu'i 

Ce-phi'r4 

El'e-ha'nan 

GSs'su-rl 

I. 

Jgph'ta-hgl 

B§l'ga-i 

Cgr'e-thi 

E-U'4 

Ggth'a-Im 

Jgr'a-a 

BSn'ar-btn'a-dSb 

Cgr'e-thites 

E-lI'a-b4 

Geth-he'pher 

Je-ra'me-el 

Ben-a'dad 

Cgs'e-leth-tha'bor 

E-li'a-gim  or 

Geth-sgm'a-ni 

l€'a-mi'4 

J?r'-ea-am 

Ben-de'-ear 

Ce'si-on 

E-Ii'a-ehIm 

Ge-ze'ron 

I-eu'thi-el 

Jgr'e-mi'as 

Be'ne-ja'a-ean 

Oe-te'ans 

E-li'a-sab 

Gi-de'roth 

I-da'ia  (-y4) 

Je-rl'4 

Ben-ga'ber 

Ce-tu'ra" 

£l'i-<!a 

Gi-e'zi 

I-da'ias  (-yas) 

Je-ri'as 

Ben-he'sed 

■ehSl'a-ne 

E.li'o-d4 

Gni'dus  (nl'dus) 

Id'i-da 

Je'ri-a'u 

Ben-no'l 

€h5m'a-51 

E-ltph'a-lu 

Go'a-th4 

Id'i-thfin 

Jgr'i-miith 

BSr'a-«h4 

•GhBm'a-am 

E-lTph'e-lgth 

GSd'o-li'4 

Ig'a-51 

Jer'mai 

Be-ri'a 

•eha-na'a-na 

E-li'sa 

G5d'o-U'as 

I-he'lom 

Je-rSb'a-ai 

Be-ro'mi 

€ha'naan-it'ess 

E-lTs'a-m4 

I-he'lon 

Jer-si'4 

Be-ro'tha 

(ka'nan-  or 

E-lis'a-ph5n 

fs'a-ar 

Je-ru's4 

Ber-sa'be-S 

ka'na-an-) 

E-lIs'a-phSt 

H. 

Is'a-ar-itea 

Jgs'a-ar-ites 

Ber-zglla-i 

€han'a-n4 

£l'i-su'a 

I'sai 

Je-sa'i4  (-y4) 

Bgs'e-€Sth 

■Ghan'a-ne'us 

E-li'sur 

I-5a'i4  (-y4) 

Je-sSm'a-ri 

BSs'e-lSm 

€hSn'a-ni 

fil'me-lgch 

HaVa-eSe 

I-ga'ias  (-yas) 

JSs'a-n4 

Be-sele-el 

■ehar'«a-ml8 

El-mo'dSd 

Ha'bi-a 

Is'a-ri 

Jgs'ba-am 

BSs'o-di'a 

■ehar-sa'n4 

El'na-Tm 

Hab'sa-ni'as 

Is'ba-ab 

Jgs'ba-hSm 

Beth-a«'a-r5m  or 

■eh5s'e-I8n 

£l'pha-Sl 

Ha-(jgl'da-m4 

Is-bo'seth 
la'ma-el-itea 

Jgs'bi-be'nob 

Beth-5€h'a-r5m 

€has'lu-rm 

£l'te-€5n 

Ha-«ham'o-m 

Jgs'bo-Sm 

Beth-S-e'a-rSm 

■ehSs'phi-4 

El'the-5e 

HS^h'e-lal 

Is'ma-hgl 

Je-se'ias  (-yat) 

Be-tha'ni-4 

€he1e-Sb 

El'the-eo 

Ha€h'i-1A 

Is'mi-el 

J5s'e-m4 

BSth'a^nite 

€he'li-a'u 

■  El-tho'iad 

Ha-eu'ph4 

Is're-e'14 

Je-se'si 

Beth'-Ar'a-M 

€he-li'on 

El'ze-bSd 

HSd'a-i'4 

Is'te-mo 

Je-si'4 

Beth-a'ran 

■ehSd'or-la'ho-mSr 

Eni'o-n4 

Ha'dri-el 

|s'u-ha-i'4 

Je-sT'aa 

Beth-be'ra 

■ehol-ho'za 

Enja-Qtm  and 

Hag-gi'4 

It'u-re'ang 

J5'9i-«1 

BSth  B5r'a-I 

€)ho'ne-ni'as 

En'a-cjlmg 

H«l'a-4 

Iz'ra-hl'a 

JFei-el-Ites 

fflrl,  rude,  p^ish ;  5  aj  s ;  ;h  as  ah ;  «,  «h,  a«  k ;  g  as  j ;  g  c?  m  get ;  g  as  z  ;  j  as  gz  ;  nasin  linger,  link ;  th  as  in  thine. 
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JSs'ma-chi'as 

Je3'ma-i'as 

JSs'su-S, 

Jes'su-i 

J§s'su-ite8 

JSs'u-a 

JSs'u-e 

J5t'e-ba 

Je-tSb'a-tlia 

J5th'e-14 

Jgth'ra-Sm 

Je'thrai 

JSth'ra-hSm 

JSz'a-bSd 

JSz'a-bSl 

JSz'a-thS. 

Je-zi'a 

Jez-li'S, 

Jgz'o-m'as 

JSz'ra-el 

J5z'ra-hSl 

J6z'ra-hel-Ite 

Jez'ra-hel-ifeas 

Jez'ra-i'& 

Jo'a-ehln 

Jo'a-d4. 

jya-dSn 

Jo'a-hai 

Jo'a-he 

Jo'a-thSm 

J5b'a-nl'i 

Joeh'a-bSd 

Jo-da'ia  (-y4) 

J5s'a-b& 

J5s'a-bl'& 

J8s'a-b5th 

Jo'sab-he'aed 

JSs'a-ehar 

J8s'a-i'4 

Jos-phi'4 

J6s'u-e 

J5z'a-b5d 

Ju'«a-dSm 

Ju-da'ia  (-yi) 

Ju'ni-Ss 


L. 


La'a-bTm 

La'a-da 

LSb'a-nSth 

La-ehi'as 

La'he-la 

La'i-si 

Lamj/aa-eiSs 

La-mu'el 

La-8d'i-5l'i 

La-o'mim 

La-tu'sim 

Le-bo'na 

Le'e-d5n 

Le'he-mSn 

LTth'o-stro'tos 

L5d'a-bar 

Lo-o'mim 


M. 


Ma''ft€h4 
Ma-Seh'a-ti 
Ma'a-14 
Ma-a'r4 


Ma-Ss'ai 
Ma'a-si'4 
Ma'a-zl'a 
Ma-a'zi-a'u 
Ma-ge'da 
Ma-ge'loth 
MSj'e-nl'as 
M5€h'a-beeg 
Ma«h'arbe'us 
Ma«h'a-thi 
M$€h'a-ti 
Ma«h-be'n4 
MS«h'me-thSth 
Mitd'a-bi 
Ma-di'i 
Mad-me'n4 
Ma'e-ISth 
Mag'a-14 
MSg'da-lgl 
MSg'da-lQm 
MSg'e-dSn 
Ma'ha-lSn 
Ma'he-lSth 
Ma-hi'dd 
Ma-hu'mite 
Ma'i-m5n 
MSl'a-ehl'aa 
Mai'a-la'i 
Ma-la^e-el 
M31'a-8ar 
Ma-mu'«han 
MSn'a-hSt 
MSn'a-hSm 
Ma-na'im 
Ma-nSs'se 
Ma-nu'e 
Ma-5n'a-thi 
Ma-o'zim 
M5r'a-i 
Mar'a-i'4 
Ma-ra'ioth  (-yoth) 
Mar'do-ehai 
Mar'do-ehi'i 
Ma-re's4 
Ma'ri-am 
Mar'i-mutb 
Mar'sa-na 
Ma3'e-ph4 
Ma-s§r'e-ph5t  or 
Ma-ser'e-ph8th 
M5s'er-ites 
MSs'ma-na 
Ma-so'bi-4 
M5s're-«4 
M5th'a-na 
MSth'a-na'i 
MSth'a-na'ias  (-yas) 
MSth'a-iii'a 
Ma-tha'ni-a'u 
M5th'a-tha 
MStb'a-thi'aa 
Ma-thu'sa-el 
Ma-thu'sa-le 
Ma-u'man 
Ma-vi'a-el 
MS«h'na-de'bai 
MSd'a-b4 
Mgd'e-me'n& 
Me-6t'a-bel 
MSg'phi-Ss 
Me-hu'sim 
Mel-eWa 
M51'«hi-el-Ite8 
Mel-«hi'ram 
Mgllo-thJ 
Me-lo'thus 
Mel-ti'as 


MSr'a-la. 

Me-ro'me 

Me-r8n'a-thlte 

Me-sel'e-mi'a 

Me-sSz'e-bSl 

Me-sTz'a-b81 

M5a'pha-rSth 

MSs'ra-Sb 

MSs'ra-Tm 

Mea-sSl'e-mSth 

MSs'su-lSm 

Me-t5b'e-gl 

M6z'a-ab 

Mlb'a-har 

Mi-eha'ia  (-ya) 

Mi-ehe'a 

MTI'i-eho 

MT-phiVo-sBth 

Ml3'a-Sm_ 

MnSa'theus  (nSs'-) 

Mo'a-dl'4 

Mo-b5n'nai 

M5«h'o-n4 

M3«h'o-ri 

MoTio-li 

Myho-ll 

Mol'a-d4 

Mol'a-thT 

M81'a-thlte 

Mo-ri'4 

Mo-aa'b5b 

Mo-851'la-mi'4 

Mo-sSlla-mSth 


N. 


Na'arlM 

Na'a-mi 

Na'a-r4 

Na-5r'a-th4 

Na'a-rl'a 

Na-ba'joth 

NSb'u-the'ang 

NSd'a-bI'4 

Na'ha-bi 

Na-mu'el 

Na-mu'el-ites 

Na-3i'4 

Nath'a-nl'4 

NSth'i-ne'anj 

Na'thin-Itea 

N5b'a-h5z 

NS€h'a-o 

Ne-eyda 

Ne'he-mi'4 

Ne'hi-Sl 

Nem'r8d 

N5ph'ta-ll 

Neph'ta-Iites 

NSph'tha-11'4 

Neph-to'a 

Neph'tu-im 

NSr'e-gel 

Neph-thii'a-ti 

Ne-t8ph'a-ti 

Ne-tu'ph4 

NT-e'o-la'Ites 

Nin'i-ve 

Nin'i-vites 

No-ad'a-i'4 

No'a-di'as 

No'e-ma 

No'e-mSn 

No'e-man-Ites 

No'e-mi 


f\ 

Phelon-Ite 

SSl'e-«h4 

Sgl'e-thH 

Tha'be-el 

u. 

Phel-tl'a 

Sa-le'moth 

Sgl'la-i 

Th5«'a-sTn 

Phel-tl'as 

Sai'i-sa 

Sgl'ma-i 

Tham'na-ti 

O'ba-di'a,  or 

PliSs'do-mim 

Sal'nia-n4 

Se-lo'mith 

Tham'uath-ite 

Ob'a-di'4 

Phe'te-I'a 

Sal-mi'as 

Sem'a-ath 

ThSm'nath-aa'ro 

Ob-di'aa 

Plie-trij'sim 

Sal-mo'n4 

Sgm'a-i'a 

Than'e-hu'meth 

O'bed-e'dom 

Plii'ha-hi'roth 

Sai'o-mi 

S6m'a-rith 

Thaph'u-4 

O'be-dl'4  or 

Plii-lTs'thi-Iin 

Sa-lo'mith 

Sgm'a-thltea 

ThSr'a-4 

OVe-di'4 

Plio-eh'e-rSth 

SSl'o-raon 

Sgm'6-ber 

Thar'ar-e4 

0«h'o-z5th 

PhSl'la-thi 

Sa-lu'mith 

Sem'e-gar'na-bu 

Thar'a-n4 

O«h'o-zi'as 

Ph8r'a-tha 

SSl'u-sa 

Se'm6-I'4 

Thar'e-la 

O'da-1'4 

Phu'ti-el 

S5m'a-a 

Se/me-r'as 

Thar-se'aa 

O-da'reg 

Pri-a'pus 

Sam'a-ehl'as 

Sem'e-ri'4 

Tha-th8n'a-i 

O-di'4 

Pro-bSt'i-e4 

SSm'a-I'a 

S5m'e-r8n 

The-«u'4 

O-dyia  (-y4) 

Ptol'e-me'ang  (t51'-) 

Sam'a-oth 

S6-mI'da 

The-eu'ath 

Od'o-Ti'4 

Ptol'e-my 

Sam'a-ra'im 

Se-mt'da-ites 

The-eu'e 

O'du-1'4 

(t51'e-my) 

S8m'a-rath  or 

Se-mTr'a-m5th 

The-^ultes 

O'ho-lai 

Pu'ti-phar 

Sam'a-rgth 

Sem'la-i 

Thgg'lath-pha-la'aai 

O'ho-ll 

Pii-tiph'a-re 

Sam'a-ri'a,  1  Par, 

SSn'a-4 

Thgl'gath-phal-nS'- 

O-li^m'pi-Ss 

Pyg-me'ang 

xii.  5 ;  (Common 

Sgn'na.ab 

sar 

Om'rai 

Version  Shem'a- 

Sgn'na-ar 

Thgm'a-nl 

O-oli-Sb 

ri'ah). 

Sgn'ne-ser 

Thgm'a-nite 

0-51'i-b4 

R. 

Sam'a-rl'aa 

Sgn'u-4 

The'o-daa 

0'o-lIVa-m4 

SSm'a-rite 

Seph'a-ath 

Xhe'o-do'ti-u» 

0ph'e-r4 

Sa-ml'4 

Sgph'a-m4 

(-shT-as) 

Or'o-na'im 

Ea'a^i'a 

Sam'ma-4 

Sgph'a-mSth 

Ther'a-e4 

O'the-i 

Ra'a-mi'as 

Sam'ma-i 

Sgph'a-t4 

Ther'pha-lltes 

Oth'o-11'4 

Ra'ha-bl'a 

Sam-mu'a 

SgDb'a-ti'4 

Thtr'i-4 

O-thyni-el 

Ra'he-la'ia  (-la'y4) 

Sam'sai 

SSph'a-ti'ae 

Tho-bad'a-ni'as 

Oz'a-zi'u 

Ra-hu'el 

Sam'sa-ri 

Se'ph6-I 

ThSl'mai 

0'zen-sa'r4 

Ra-1'4 

Sa-mu'4 

Se'phi-8n 

Th51'o-mal 

O-zI'4 

RSm'a-thi 

Saph'a-thi'4 

Se-pbo'r4 

Tho'sa-ite 

O-zi'al  or  0-zI'el 

RSm'a-tha'iin-ao'- 

Saph'a-ti'4 

Sgp'tha-i 

Th^u 

O'zi-a'u 

phim 

Sar'a-4 

Se-phu'phan 

To-bl'4 

0-zI'el-IteB 

Ra-mga'ae 

Sa-ra'im 

Sgr'e-bl'4 

TrBglo-dytea 

Oz'ri-el 

R5ph'a-i'a 

Sa'ra-ites 

S6-re'8er 

Tu'bi-S'mtes 

RSph'a-Tma 

Sa-ra'sar 

Se'sai 

RSph'i-dIm 

Sar'a-tba'sar 

Sgt'ra-i 

P. 

Ra-sl'as 

Sa-ra'thi 

Si'a-a 

u. 

Rgbla-tha 

Sa-re'as 

STs'6-Kg 

Re'e-m4 

Sar'e-bl'4 

Si-lo'ui 

Pal-ml'r4 

Re-I'a 

SSr'e-bi'as 

Si-lo'nite 

tJ'rai 

PSr'a-elgte 

Re'me-i'4 

Sar'e-d4 

STm'e-rSn 

Ur-ba'ims 

Par'a-li-p5m'e-n5n 

Rem-mo'no 

Sa-rgd'a-th4 

Sim'ma-4 

U-ri'4 

PSr'as-ce've 

RSm'mon-pha'res 

Sa-rl'4 

Sis'a-i 

Pe-lu'ai-um 

Re-sl'4 

Sa'ri-5n 

Si-sam'o-i 

(pe-lu'zhl-am) 

Rho'de 

Sa-rolien 

SIs'a-ra 

V. 

Pha'5e-e 

Ro'a-ga 

Sa'ro-nlte 

S8b'a-i 

Pha'ce-i'4 

Ro-gom'me-lSeh 

Sar-sa'-ehim 

SSb'bo-ehaj  or 

Pha-da'i4 

Ro'ho-bT'a 

Sar'tha-na 

Sob'o-«hai 

Va-ga'o 

(fa-da'y4) 
PhSl'a-i'a 

Ro'me-li'a 

Sa-ru'a 

So-bo'b4 

Va-nl'4 

Ro-mgin'thi-e'zer 

Sar-vl'a 

So'-ehoth-be'noth 

Vas'se-ni 

Phale-a 

Saa-aSb'a-sar 

So'ho-rl'A 

PhSllu-ites 

Saul'Ites 

Som'o-rl'aa 

PhSl'o-nite 
Phal-tl'as 

s. 

Sa'u-ra 
S5e'no-pe'gl-4 

So'phai 
So-phe'ret 

z. 

Pha'rai 

Se'be-nl'4 

Sthar'bu-zan*a-i 

Pha'ra-o 

Sa-Sn'a-mm 

Se'be-nl'as 

Su'a^a 

ZSCb'a-di'4 

PhSr'a-thSn 

Sa'a^phSn 

860)6-011 

Su'ba-el 

Zab-dl'as 

PhSr'a-thon-ite 

Sa'a-rim 

Se-beth'a-i 

SuOju-el 

Za-bl'n4 

Pha-ri'da 

Sa-ba'im 

S6-bI'a 

Su'ri-el 

Za*h'a-i 

Phar-s5n'da-th4 

S5b'a-ma 

Seb-ni'4 

Su'ri-sad'da-i 

ZS«h'a-ri'4 

Pha-ru'da 

Sab'a-m'4 

S6-bo'im 

Bu'aa-gaz 

Za-€he'us 

Phar'ii-e 

Sab'a-rTm 

Se-eh'6-m'aB 

Su-s3n'6-€hite8 

Za-ini'r4 

Pha-8e'4 

Sa-bat'a-eh4 

Se'-ehi-a 

Sii'tha-la 

Za-no'a 

PhSa'e-ron 

Sab'a-tha 

Se-«hro'u4 

Su'tha-la-Ites 

Za-nye 

Phat'a-i'4 

Sa-bath'a-eh& 

Sed'a-d4 

Sy'ra-cu'sa 

Zar'a-hi 

Ph5th'a-hl'4 

Sa-bath'a-i 

Se'd6-i 

Zar'a-hl'4 

Pha-tii'el 

Sa'be-e 

Sed'e-flr 

Zar'a^Was 

Pha-tu'reg 

Sa€h'a-eh4 

Se-el'»-d4 

T. 

Za'rai 

Pha'u 

Sai'a-bo'ni 

Se-hSs'i-m4 

Zeb/e-del 

Phed'a-el 

Sai'a-bo'uite 

Se1-r4 

Z5b'e-di'4 

Phe'gi-el 

sai'a-i 

Sel'a-hi 

Ta'be-e 

Ze^be-e 

Phe'le-1'4 

Sa-la'mi-el 

Sela-ites 

Tab'e-li'as 

Ze-bI'da 

PhgI'e-11'4 

Sai'a-ml'n4 

Sel'e-btn 

Tab're-mQB 

Z6-phro'n4 

PhSl'e-thi 

Sai'a-thI 

Sel'6-mi-a'a 

Taph'u-4 

Ze-thu'4 

Phel'e-thites 

SSl'e-bTm 

Se-le'mith 

Tgb'bath 

Zo'om 

a,  e,  i,  5,  u,  y,  long;  a,  e,  t,  6,  u,  less  prolonged ;  S,  §,  I,  5,  Q,  f,  short;  cSre,  far,  ISat,  fall,  wh^t ;  thgre,  veil,  term ;  pique,  firm ;  done,  f©r,  dg,  wolf,  food,  fSSt ; 
ffirl,  n^de,  push ;  j  as  a ;  ;b  oj  ph ;  -e,  -eb,  a.<'  k :  ^asi;  S  asin  get ;  ^as  z;  %  as  gz;  nasin  linger,  link ;  th  as  in  tbine. 
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In  the  edition  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  published  in  1847,  Walker's 
Key  was,  with  very  slight  omissions,  made  the  basis  of  the  Table  of  Classical  Proper 
Names,  and  with  it  were  incorporated  such  additional  names  as  were  furnished  by 
Carr  and  TroUope,  with  a  few  from  Freund's  Latin  Lexicon  and  Pauly's  Real-Ency- 
clopadie.  No  attempt  was  made  to  verify  the  accentuation.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the 
pronunciation  of  the  names  was  concerned,  it  was  proposed  to  the  editor  to  do  little 
more  than  correct  the  errors  of  syllabication. 

But  in  the  present  edition  a  very  different  work  has  been  undertaken.  Walker's 
Key  has,  indeed,  in  a  sense,  been  taken  as  a  basis ;  but  it  has  been  used  with  great 
freedom.  Not  a  word  now  remains  in  the  Table  on  Walker's  authority  alone.  Nor 
does  the  pronunciation  of  any  word  in  the  Table  rest  on  his  sole  authority,  except  in 
two  or  three  instances ;  and  then  the  fact  is  stated  in  the  margin.  The  substance  of 
the  Vocabulary  has  also  been  greatly  changed,  several  thousand  words  having  been 
struck  out,  and  a  still  greater  number  introduced.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  publishers,  however,  the  limits  of  the  former  Table  have  been  essentially  main- 
tained in  this  edition,  which  contains  about  fourteen  thousand  names. 

Of  the  words  omitted,  a  majority  are  such  as  could  not  easily  be  mispronounced. 
To  this  class  belong,  first,  all  monosyllables ;  next,  aU  dissyllables  in  which  the 
penultimate  vowel  is  followed  by  two  consonants  which  are  not  a  mute  and  a  liquid. 
Words  of  rare  occurrence  and  of  little  authority  have  given  place  to  words  more 
frequently  met  with,  the  pronunciation  of  which  could  be  given  with  greater  confi- 
dence. There  is  also  a  considerable  class  of  fictitious  names  found  in  the  poets,  which 
should  scarcely  be  included  in  any  dictionary,  because  their  form  and  pronvmciation 
are  both  determined  by  the  verse  in  which  they  are  found.  Words  judged  to  be  of 
this  class  have  been  omitted  with  some  freedom.  But,  in  general,  the  practice  has 
been  to  admit  words  of  weU-ascertained  pronunciation,  according  to  the  principles 
given  below,  and  to  exclude  such  as  are  doubtful ;  for  the  Sole  value  of  the  Table 
depends  on  its  trustworthiness  as  a  guide  to  correct  pronunciation.  Of  the  names 
added,  all  have  three  or  more  syllables,  and  all  are  such  as  might  possibly  be  mispro- 
nounced even  by  a  person  acquainted  with  the  general  rules  of  pronunciation.  Thus, 
no  word  has  been  added  in  which  the  penult  is  long  by  position,  or  contains  a  diph- 
thong. 

But  the  attention  of  the  editor  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the  accentuation  of  the 
Vocabulary.  This  is,  of  course,  the  fundamental  and  the  ruling  point,  and  he  has 
devoted  unstinted  labor  to  it.  There  is  no  word  in  the  Table  which  he  has  not  exam- 
ined with  conscientious  carefulness.  Not  that  he  has  investigated  the  nature  of  each 
penultimate  vowel  by  tracing  its  history,  or  by  looking  up  for  himself  the  authority 
of  the  poets.  That  would  have  been  more  than  enough  work  for  a  lifetime.  But 
the  Greek  language,  with  its  distinct  long  and  short  vowels,  and  its  diphthongs  repre- 
sented by  single  vowels  in  Latin,  is  a  ready  helper  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  and  other 
cases  are  no  less  indubitably  settled  by  the  rule  of  position.    Neuter  plurals  in  -ia, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  1864. 


from  adjectives  in  'is,  have  also  been  admitted  without  further  question.  But  rules 
to  which  there  are  exceptions  have  not  been  permitted  to  settle  any  case.  There 
remained  therefore  a  multitude  of  words  which  required  investigation.  In  respect 
to  every  one  of  these,  the  editor  has  collated  the  best  authorities,  and  has  given  the 
results.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  authorities  have,  in  some  cases, 
doubtless,  been  themselves  governed  by  the  general  rules  of  pronunciation.  But 
even  if  this  be  true,  we  have  at  least  the  concurrent  judgment  of  eminent  scholars 
who  have  made  the  subject  a  study,  that  these  are  cases  in  which  the  general  rules 
may  apply. 

The  authorities  to  which  reference  is  made  are  divided  into  two  groups.  The  first 
group  consists  of  Passow,  Freund,  Klotz,  Pape,  and  Facciolati  ;  the  second  of 
Walker,  Smith,  Pauly,  Carr,  Labbe,  Liddell  &  Scott,  Bischofp  &  MotLEE, 

FORBIGER,  SCHELLEB,  MtJLLEE,  and  FrIJLINK. 

The  Table  is  so  printed  as  to  indicate  sufficiently,  by  the  omission  of  marginal 
references,  and  by  those  which  are  inserted,  the  basis  of  each  pronunciation. 

1.  Words  concerning  whose  pronunciation  there  can  not  be  any  question  are 
printed  without  any  marginal  note.  Such  words,  for  instance,  are  Terp-sich'o-re, 
of  which  the  Greek  form  has  omicron  in  the  penult ;  Tha-li'a,  which  in  Greek  has 
the  diphthong  ei  in  the  penult ;  The-mis'ta,  whose  penult  is  long  by  position ;  and 
The'mis,  a  dissyllable. 

2.  Those  words  also  stand  without  any  marginal  note  whose  pronunciation  has  the 
authority  of  any  two  of  the  names  contained  in  the  first  group  of  authors  given 
above,  or  the  authority  of  any  one  of  the  first  group  together  with  one  or  more  of 
the  second  group. 

If,  however,  the  authorities  are  divided,  then,  as  a  general  thing,  the  two  pronun- 
ciations are  given,  and  the  authority  for  each  is  indicated  by  marginal  notes.  But 
sometimes,  when  the  authority  for  one  pronunciation  is  sufficient  according  to  the 
foregoing  rule,  and  that  for  the  other  deficient,  the  latter  authority  only  is  indicated. 

3.  AU  the  remaining  words  in  the  Vocabulary  have  the  authority  for  their  pronun- 
ciation given  by  marginal  initials. 

Could  more  time  have  been  taken  for  investigation,  this  third  class  of  names  could 
doubtless  have  been  still  further  diminished.  Scholars  will  probably  discover  some 
words  in  it  whose  Greek  equivalents  have  been  simply  overlooked  by  the  editor,  or 
which  for  other  reasons  might  have  been  left  without  references.  But  in  some  cases 
the  authorities  have  been  cited  only  because  the  editor  desired  to  adhere  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  plan,  and  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  adhered  to  it  in  aU  strictness. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  a  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  of  Classical  Names 
can  not  be  quite  satisfactory  without  descriptive  definitions.  The  number  of 
instances  in  which  words  of  the  same  form  refer  to  different  persons  or  places  is  so 
great  as  to  make  it  soqiewhat  doubtful,  in  a  given  case,  whether  or  not  the  word  in 
the  Table  is  the  one  which  is  looked  for. 

T.  A.  T. 

(1861) 
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FOR  PRONOUNCING  THE  VOWELS  AND   CONSONANTS   OF   GREEK   AND   LATIN   PROPER   NAMES. 


u 


It  will  be  perceived  by  a  glance  at  the  following  Table,  that  the  indicated  accentu- 
ation of  the  words,  and  their  separation  into  syllables,  prevent  the  necessity  of 
inserting  anything  here  to  guide  to  a  correct  pronunciation,  except  the  rules  for  the 
sounds  of  the  vowels  and  consonants. 

The  notation  of  vowel-sounds  which  is  used  in  other  parts  of  the  Dictionary  has 
been  omitted  here,  because  the  two  principal  marks  employed  in  it,  namely,  the  long 
and  the  short  [~  "],  have  universally  obtained  a  very  different  significance,  when 
apphed  to  Greek  and  Latin  words,  from  what  they  have  in  English,  being  used  in 
the  former  languages  to  indicate  quantity  only,  while  in  English  they  are  simple  signs 
of  quality.  Aa  Greek  and  Latin  words  which  are  long  in  quantity,  are,  in  thousands 
of  instances,  short  in  quality,  and  those  which  are  short  in  quantity  are  as  frequently 
long  in  quality,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  confusion,  if  the  signs  of  quantity 
were  used,  in  a  classical  vocabulary,  to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  vowels.  In  a  few 
classes  of  cases,  marks  have  been  applied  to  certain  consonants,  in  order  to  prevent 
an  erroneous  pronunciation  ;  as,  for  example,  to  c  and  g,  when  they  have  their  soft 
sounds  (like  s  and  j)  before  e,  i,  or  y,  but  are  separated  from  the  vowel  by  the 
division  of  the  word  into  syllables,  as  in  Af'e-le,  Ag'i-das,  etc.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  the  aim  has  been  to  dispense  vrith  diacritical  marks,  and  to  rely  on  the  rules 
for  pronunciation,  and  on  occasional  references  to  these  rules,  for  such  assistance 
with  respect  to  pronunciation  as  is  not  supplied  by  the  accentuation  and  syllabi- 
cation. 

In  settling  the  place  of  the  primary  accent,  which  is  the  first  and  moat  important 
point  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  the  aim,  of  course,  has  been  to  follow  the 
ancient  and  simple  rules,  which  direct,  that  in  words  of  two  syllables,  the  penult  be 
accented  ;  that  in  words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  the  penult  be  accented  if  it  is 
long  in  quantity,  but  if  it  is  not  long,  that  the  antepenult  be  accented.  The  place  of 
the  secondary  accent  has  in  all  doubtful  cases  been  determined  by  considerations  of 
euphony  alone.  The  words  have  been  divided  into  syllables,  in  accordance  with  the 
commonly  received  rules  on  that  subject.  The  rules  for  pronunciation  which  are 
given  below  have  been  derived,  in  the  main,  from  Walker.  Sometimes  the  language 
of  Grant,  or  some  other  grammarian,  has  been  preferred. 

Rules  fob  the  Vowzls. 

1.  Any  vowel  at  the  end  of  an  accented  syllable,  and  e,  o,  and  u,  at  the  end  of  an 
unaccented  syllable,  have  the  long  English  sound ;  as,  Ca'to,  Ce'crops,  Di'do,  So'lon, 
Cu'mx,  Me-lis'sa,  Mo-los'sus,  Tu-Un'gi,  in  which  words  the  final  vowels  of  the  first 
syllables  have  the  same  sound  as  the  corresponding  vowels  in  the  first  syUables  of  the 
English  words  po'per,  ce'dar,  si'lent,  co'lon,  du'ty. 

2.  A  ending  an  unaccented  syllable  has  the  sound  of  a  in  fa'ther  or  in  last;  as, 
Ga-bVna,  A-re'ne,  pronounced  Gah-Wnah,  Ak-re'ne. 

3.  I  ending  a  final  syllable  has  the  long  sound ;  as,  To'mi.  At  the  end  of  initial 
unaccented  syi^lables  it  VMiea,  somewhat  indefinitely,  between  i  long,  as  l-vflus,  and 


i  short  (like  i  in  pin),  as  in  I-ta'li-a.    In  all  other  cases,  i  ending  an  unaccented  syl- 
lable hass  its  short  sound,  as  in  pin. 

4.  y  is  pronounced  as  i  would  be  in  the  same  situation. 

6.  .^  and  C8  are  pronounced  as  e  would  be  in  the  same  situation. 

6.  If  a  syllable  end  in  a  consonant,  the  vowel  has  the  short  Encllsh  sound  as,  BaV- 
bus,  Del'phi,  Cin'na,  Mos'chus,  Tus'cus,  in  which  the  vowels  have  the  same  sounds 
as  in  the  English  words  man'ner,  sel'dom,  din'ner,  scoffer,  mus'ler. 

Esceptlon.  — E  in  final  es  is  pronounced  as  in  the  familiar  proper  name  An'des. 

Rules  fob  the  Consonants. 

7.  C  before  e,  i,  y,  as,  and  ce,  is  pronounced  like*/  before  a,  o,  and  w,  and  before  con- 
sonants, Uke  k ;  as,  Ce'a,  Cic'e-ro,  Cy'prus,  Cse'sar,  Cce'li-a,  Ca'to,  Co'cles,  Cu'mse. 

8.  G  before  e,  i,  y,  as,  a,  or  another  g  followed  by  e,  has  the  sound  otj;  before  a,  o, 
and  ti,  and  before  consonants  other  than  g,  as  above  excepted,  the  hard  sound,  as  in 
the  English  words  gave,  gone;  as,  Ge'lo,  Gi-gan'tes,  Gy-gse'us,  Ag'ger,  Ga'bi-i,  Gor'- 
gi-as,  Sa-gun'tum. 

9.  Ch  has  the  sound  of  k,  but  it  is  silent  before  a  mute  consonant  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word  ;  as,  Chiho'nia,  pronounced  Tko'ni-a. 

10.  T,  s,  and  c,  before  ia,  ie,  ii,  io,  iu,  and  eu,  preceded  immediately  by  the  accent, 
in  Latin  words,  as  in  English,  change  into  sh  and  zh.  But  when  the  t  follows  s,  t,  or 
z,  or  when  the  accent  falls  on  the  first  of  the  vowels  following,  the  consonant  pre- 
serves its  pure  sound ;  as,  Sal-lus'ti-us,  Brut'ii-i,  Mil-ti'a-des,  etc.  So  also  in  the 
termination  -tion  ;  as,  The-o-do'ti-on. 

11.  S  has,  in  general,  the  sound  of  s  in  this.  Final  s  preceded  by  e,  or  a  liquid, 
has  the  sound  of  z. 

12.  Initial  x  has  the  sound  of  z.  For  its  sounds  as  ks  and  gz,  see  Guide  to  Fron. 
§§  270,  271 ;  as  hsh,  see  Rule  10,  above. 

13.  Initial  ph  before  a  mute  is  silent ;  as,  PhikVa,  pronounced  ThVa.  Initial  p 
before  s  is  silent ;  as,  Psy'che,  pronounced  Sy'lee.  Initial  p  before  t  is  silent ;  as,  Ptol- 
e-mx'us,  pronounced  Tol-e-mx'us. 

14.  At  the  beginning  of  words  we  frequently  find  the  uncombinable  consonants 
mn,  tm,  etc.  ;  as,  Mne-mos'y-ne,  Tmo'lus,  etc.  These  are  to  be  pronounced  with  the 
first  consonant  mute,  as  if  written  Ne-mos'y^e,  Mo'lus,  etc. 

Remark  1.  The  termination  -eus,  derived  from  the  third  declension  of  Greek  con- 
tracts in  -eus,  although  usually  made  a  single  syllable  in  poetry,  is  resolved  into  two 
syllables  in  the  Table.  This  is  also  done  by  Walker  and  Trollope ;  is  defended  by 
Labbe  and  Carr ;  and  may  be  conceded  to  the  exigencies  of  poetry.  The  other  syllab- 
ication by  which  -eus  has  the  sound  of  use,  as  in  the  noun  abuse,  is  also  given,  and 
should  be  followed  in  pronunciation  in  all  ordinary  cases. 

2.  With  regard  to  words  which  occui-  so  frequently  in  English  use  that  they  may 
be  said  to  have  become  Anglicized,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Table  aims  only  to 
give  the  classical  pronunciation.  Every  one  must  judge  for  himself  whether  or  not 
it  will  seem  like  affectation  or  pedantry,  in  any  given  case,  to  be  classically  correct. 
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The  abbreviations  Pw.,  F.,  K.,  Pe.,  Fac.,  S.,  Py.,  C,  L.,  Lid.,  B.,  For.,  Sch., 
W.,  M.,  and  Fr.,  stand,  respectively,  for  Passow,  Freund,  Klotz,  Pupe,  Facciolaii, 
Smith,  Paiily,  Carr,  Labbe,  Liddell  &  Scolt,  Bischoff  &  Sloller,  Forbiger,  Scheller, 
Walker,  Muller,  and  Frijlink.    The.  titles  of  the  works  referred  to  are  given  on  page 


1882.  The  figures  which  follow  certain  words  in  the  Vocabulary  refer  to  corre- 
sponding Rules  of  Pronunciation,  and  Remarks,  also  on  page  1882.  The  figure  6,  for 
example,  appended  to  Abantes,  refers  to  Rule  6,  which  shows  that  the  vowel  in  the 
last  syllable  has  its  long  English  sound. 


A. 


A'ba  and  A'bffi 
Ab'a-cae'na 
Ab'a-cse-ni'ni 
A-bag'e-na 
Ab'a-ce'ne ; 

but  see  Pe. 
A-bse'us 

A-bag'a-rus,  C.  L. 
A-bal'la-ba, 

M.  For.  S. 
Ab'a-lus, 

C.  Py.  31. 
A-ban'teg,  6 
A-ban'ti-a,  10 
Ab'an-ti'a-dea,  6 
A-ban'ti-as,  10 
A-ban'ti-das,  Py.  S. 
A-ban'tis 
Ab'ar-ba're-a 
Ab'a-ri,  C.  W. 
A-bar'i-mon,  C  W. 

Ab'a-ri'mon, 
B.3f. 
Ab'a-ris 
A'bas 
Ab'a-sa,  C. 
Ab'a-se'ni 
Ab'a-si'tis 
A-bas'sus 
Ab'a-tos 

Ab'bo-ras,  Sch.  B. 
Ab'da-lon'i-mus, 

S.  C. 
Ab'da-lon'y-mu8 
Ab-de'ra 
AVde-ri'teg,  6,  and 

Ab'de-ri'ta 
Ab-de'rus 
Ab'do-lon'y-mu» 
A'be-a'tse 
A-bel'la 
Ab'el-la'nl 
Ab'el-li'num 
AVel-li'nus 
A-bel'li-o 
A-be'lus 
A'be-o'na 
A-ber'ci-us,  10,  5. 
A-bes'sa-lo'mua 
Ab'garrus 
A'bi-a 

A'bi-a'nus,  S. 
A-bi'da 
A'bi-i 
Ab'i-la 
Ab'i-le'ne 
Ab'i-le'ni 
A-bis'a-reg,  6 
Ab'i-son'teg,  6 
A-ble'rus 
A-ble'tes,  6 
A-bU'tae" 
Ab'no-ba 
Al/o-bri'ca 
AVo-bri'ga 
Ab'o-di'a-cum 
A-boec'ri-tus 
Ab'o-la'ni 
Ab'o-le'tus 
Ab'o-lus,  M.  B. 
A-bon'i-tei'cho3 
A-bo'ra 
Ab'o-ra'ca 
Ab'o-ras,  C. 

A-bo'ras, 
Sch.  B.  M. 
Alyo-rig'i-neg,  6 


A-bor'raa 
Ab'o-tis 
Ab'ra-da'tas,  Py.  W. 

Ab-rad'a-tas,  ilf. 
Ab'ra-da'tes,  6, 

C.  W.      ' 
A-bra'ha-mus,  C. 
Ab'ret-te'ne 
Ab'ret-te'ui 
A-broc'o-mas 
A-broc'o-mes,  6 
Ab'ro-di-se'tus 
A'bron 
A-bron'y-chua, 

C.  S.  W. 
A-bro'ta 

Ab'ro-ta, 

W.  C.  M.  Fr. 
Ab'ro-te-le'a 
A-brot'e-leg,  6 
A-brot'o-num 
A-bru'po-lis 
A'brus 
Ab-sa'rus,  K. 

Ab'sa-rus,  B.  M. 
Ab-sim'a-rus,  S.  M. 
Ab'so-rus 
Ab-syr'ti-deg,  6 
Ab-syr'tus 
Ab'u-di'a-cum 
Ab'u-la,  C.  L. 
Ab/u-li'teg,  6, 

Py.  S.  W. 
A'bus 
Ab'u-se'na,  or 

A-bu'se-na,  Py. 
AVu-si'na,  S. 
Ab'y-de'ni 
Ab'y-de'nus 
AVy-doc'o-meg,  6 
A-by'dus 
AVy-la 

Ab'ys-si'ni,  L.  W. 
Ab'zo-ae 
Ac'a-be'ne 
Ac'a^cal'lis 
Ac'a-ce'si-us,  10, 

S.W. 
Ac'a-ce'teg,  6 
A-ca'ci-us,  10,  S.  W. 
Ac'a-cus 
Ac'arde'mi-a  * 
Ac'a-de'mus 
Ac'a-de'ra,  S. 
Ac'a-di'ra,  S. 
A-csen'i-tus,  C. 
Ac'a-lan'drus 
A-cal'le 
Ac'a-mar'«hiB 
Ac'armas 
A-camp'sis 
A-can'tha 
A-can'thi-ne,  C. 
A-can'thus 
A-ca'num 
Ac'ar-ua'neg,  6 
Ac'ar-na'ni-a 
A-cas'ta 
A-cas'tus 
Ac'a-ton 
Ac'ba-rus 
Ac-ca^li-a 
Ac'ci-a,  10 
Ac'ci-e'nus,  K. 
Ac-ci'si 
Ac'ci-us,  10 
Ac'cu-a 
Ac'de-i,  K. 
A'ce 
A^'e-le 


Ag'e-lum 

A-ceph'a-li 

A-cer'a-tus,  C.  S. 

A-cer'bas 

A-cer'rse 

Ag'er-sec'o-meg,  6 

A'ceg,  6 

A^'e-sam'e-uae 

Ag'e-sam'e-nus 

A^'e-sas 

A-ce'si-a,  10 

Ag'e-si'nes,  6 

Ag'e-si'nus 

A-ce'si-us,  10,  S.  W. 

Ag'e-so 

Ag'e-son 

A-ces'ta 

A-ces'teg,  6 

Ag'es-ti'nus 

A-ces'to-do'rus 

Ac'es-tor'i-deg,  6, 

S.Py. 
A-ces'to-rus 
A-ce'teg,  6,  C.  31.  L. 
A-«hae'a 
A-ehae'i 

A-ehaem'e-neg,  6 
A«h'ae-men'i-deg,  6 
A-ehse'us 
A-eha'i-a  (arka'ya) 
A-€ha'ia 
A-eh'a-ra 
A-eh'a-ren'seg,  6 
A-ehar'nse 
A-€ha'teg,  6 
A-eh'e-lo-3'a-deg,  6 
A-eh'e-lo'i-as 
A«h'e-lo'i-des,  6 
A-eh'e-lo'ia 
A-eh'e-lo'ri-um 
A«h'e-lo'u3 
A€h'e-men'i-deg,  6 
A-ehe'ras,  C. 
A-eher'dus 
A«h'e-ri'ni 
A«h'e-ro 
A-eh'e-ron 
A-eh'e-ron'ti-a,  10 
A«h'e-ron-ti'ni 
A-eh'e-roa 
A«h'e-runs 
A«h'6-ru'si-a,  10 
A«h'e-ru'sis 
A-ehe'tus 
A-€hi1as 
A-ehillas 
A«h'il-le'a 
A^h'il-le'is 
A-«hiiaes,  6 
A«h'il-le'um 
A-ehil'le-us,  Bern.  1 

A-ehil'leus 
A-eh'il-li'deg,  6 
A-ehi'vi 
A-eh'la^dae'us 
A«h'o-la,  C. 
A-eho're-us,  Bern.  1 

A-«ho'reu8 
A-«ho'rus,  L.  C. 
A-eh'ra-di'na 
A^'i-eho'ri-us 
Aj'i-dali-a 
Ag'i-di'nus 
A^'i-don,  M.  Py. 
A-cil'i-a 
Ag'i-li-se'ne 
A-cil'i-ua 
A-cil'la 
A^'in-dy'nua,  and 

A-cin'dy-uus,  C. 


A'cia 

Ac-mon'i-deg,  6 

A^'oe-me'tae 

A-coen'o-uo-e'tua 

A-coe'tbg,  6 

Ac'o-ly'ti,  C.  L. 

Ac'o-nae 

Ac'o-ne 

A-con'te§,  6 

A-con'ti-ua,  10 

A-con'ti-zom'e-nuB 

Ac'on-tob'o-li 

Ac'o-ris 

Ac'o-rus,  C.  W. 

A'cra 

A'criB 

A-crae'a 

A-crse'phi-a 

Ac'rargas 

Ac'ra-toph'o-rus 

Ac'ra-top'o-teg,  6 

A-cra'tus 

A'cri-ae, -S.  W. 

A'cri-a'teg,  6 

Ac'ri-doph'a-gi 

A-cris'i-o'ne 

A-cris'i-o-ne'us 

A-cris'i-o-ui'ardeg,  6 

A-cris'i-us 

A-cri'tas 

Ac'ro-a'thon,  L.  W. 

A-cro'a-thon,  K.  C. 
Ac'ro-ce-rau'ni-a 
Ac'ro-ce-rau'ni-um 
A-croc'o-mae 
Ac'ro-co-rin'tlius 
A'cron 
A-cron'o-ma 
A-crop'o-lis 
Ac'ro-re'a 
Ac'ro-re'i 
Ac'ro-ri'teg,  6 
Ac'ro-ta 

A-crot'a-tus,  Py.  L. 
Ac'ro-tho'i 
Ac'ro-tho'on 
Ac'ro-tho'um 
Ac-tse'a 
Ac-tse'on 
Ac-tse'us 
Ao'ti-a,  10 
Ac-ti'a-cus 
Ac'ti-aa,  10 
Ac'ti-sa'neg,  6, 
3r.  Fr. 

Ac-tis'a-neg,  S. 
Ac'ti-um,  10 
Ac'ti-us,  10 
Ac-tor'i-deg,  6 
Ac'to-ris 
A-cu'le-o 
A-cu'me-nus 
A-cu'num 
A-cu'phia 
A-cu'ai-las 
A-cu'ei-la'us 
A-cy'rua 
Ag'y-tus 

A-cy'tus,  K. 
A'da 

Ad'a-da,  3f.  B. 
A-dse'us 
Ad'a-man-tae'a 
Ad'a-man-ti'a,  10,  or 

Ad'a-man-te'a,  S. 
Ad'a-maa 
Ad'a-maa'tus 
A-da'mus 
Ad'a-na,  3r.  S. 

A-da'na,  B. 


A-dap'e-ra,  Py. 

Ad'du-a 

A'de-a 

A'de-as 

A'de-o'na 

A-deph'a-gus 

Ad-her'bal 

A'di-ab'a-rse,  K. 

A-di'a-bas,  K. 

A'di-a-be'ne 

A'di-a-be'ni 

A'di-a-ben'i-cus 

A'di-an'te 

A'di-afo-mus 

A'di-at'o-rix 

A'di-e'nus,  Py. 

Ad'i-man'tus 

Ad-me'te 

Ad-me'to 

Ad-me'tus,  C. 

Ad'o-as 

A-do'ne-us,  iJem.  1 

A-do'neus 
A-do'ni-a 
A-do'nis 
A-do're-us 
Ad'ra-mi'tae 
Ad'ra-myt-te'os  or 

Ad'ra-myt-te'on 
Ad'ra-myt-te'um  or 

Ad'ra-myt-ti'um 
Ad'ra-myt'ti-um, 

W.  C.  M. 
Ad'ra-na,  the  Oder, 

A-dra'na,  B.  31.  W. 
A-dra'ne,  a  city. 
A-dra'num 
A-dra'nus 
A-dras'ta 
Ad'ras-ti'a 
Ad'ras-ti'i  Cam'pi 
Ad'ras-ti'ne 
A-draa'tus 
A-dre'ne 
A'dri-a 

A'dri-an-op'o-lis 
A'dri-a/nus 
A'dri-at'i-cum 
Ad'ri-me'tum 
Ad'u-afi-ci  or 

Ad'u-at'u-ci 
Ad'u-at'u-ca 
A-dula 
A-dulas 
A-du'lis 
Ad'u-li'ton 
Ad'u-ni-ca'teg,  6 
Ad'vo-lans 
Ad'yr-ma€h'i-dsB 
M'a, 

M'a,-ce'a, 
M'arce^,  6,  S.  3f. 
.ffi-a^'i-deg,  6 
M'arci'mn 
M'a-cus 
M'se 
M-x'a, 
iE'a-me'ne 
jE'an-te'a 
.^E'an-te'um 
.ffi-an'ti-deg,6,  W.S. 
.ffi-an'tis 
.3i-an'to-do'rus 
M'as 
.ai-be'lus 
.^-bu'dae 
jE-bu'ra 
iE-ca'ni,  K. 
.aSc-mag'o-raa 
.^c'u-la/num 


.^-de'si-a,  10 
.a;-de'si-us,  10 
vE-dic'u-la 
M-di'le^,  6 
iE-di'lis 

.Ed'i-lus,  C.  L.  W. 
A-e'don, 

genitive  A-ed'o-nia 
A'e-dc'nia, 

an  island. 
Mdin-i 

M-eVlo,  or  A-el'lo 
M-e'is.,  iE-e'taa  or 
^-e'tes,  6 
.S;-e'ti-as,  10 
.ffi'e-ti'ne 
jiS-e'tis 
^'ga 
^'gse 
.^-gae'ae 
.ffi-gse'on 
.^-gse'um 
.ffi-gae'us 
.ffi-gale-os 
.aS-ga^le-um 
.as'gan  or  M'ga 
jE-ga'teg,  6 
.ai'ge-se 

^'ge-a'teg,  6,  K. 
jE-ge1e-on 
.ffi-ge'li 
iE-ge'ri-a 
.aS-ges'ta 
JL'ge-us,  Rem.  1 

.^-gi'a-le 
.ffi'gi-a-le'a 
jE'gi-a'le-us 
.ffi'gi-a-li'a 
.a;-gi'a-lus 
.SS-gic'o-reg,  6 
.^g'i-da 
jE-gi'deg,  6 
^g'i-la,  G.  Py.  S.3I. 
.ffig'i-li'a,  an  island. 
M-^Vi-a,,  a  demus 

in  A  ttica,  S. 
.ffig'i-lips 
.^-gim'i-us 
.ffi-gim'o-rus 
.ai-gim'u-rus 
.a;-gi'na 
.ffig'i-ne'ta 
.Sig'i-ne'teg,  6 
.S;-gi'o-chu8 
.fflg'i-pan 
.fflg'i-pa'neg,  6 
.^E-gi'ra 
.35-gir'o-es'aa 
.aig'i-ru'sa 
M'gis 
^ai-gis'thua 
.^'gi-um 
iEgle 
iEg-le'is 
Mg'le^,  6 
.ffig-le'tes,  6 
aS-gob'o*lus 
.aS-gog'e-roB 
.fflg'o-mi'a 

M'gOQ 

M-go'ae 
.aSg'o-ne'a 
.^S-go'neg,  6 
.^-goph'a-gua 
M'goa  Pot'a-mi  or 

Pot'a-mos 
.fi-gos'the-na 
.as-gos'the-ni'a 
.fflg'u-a 


.ffl-gu'sa 
.ffil-gyp'sua 
.aS-gyp'ta 
Ji-gyp'ti-i,  10 
.ffi-gyp'ti-um,  10 
■32-gyp'tus 

iE'H-a 

.ffi'li-a'nus 

M'li-us 

A-el'lo 

A-el'lo-pus 

.ffi-lu'rua 

jE-mil'i-a 

.ffim'i-li-a'nua 

^-mil'i-us 

Mm'o-Asn 

M'vaon  or  M'xmxa 

jEm'o-na, 

Pw.  M.  Pe. 

.3S-mo'na» 

Py.  C.  For. 
.ffi-mo'ni-a 
.ffi-mon'i-deg,  6 
.ffim'o-nis 
.^n'a-re 
.ffi-na'ri-a 
M-ne'a  or  M-ni'a,, 

a  city  in  Mace- 
donia. 
.ffi-ne'a-dsB 
.ffi-ne'a-deg,  6 
.^-ne'as,  of  Troy. 
M'ne-2iS,  of  Corinth, 

3Ietapontus,  etc. 
.Sl'ne-a'teg,  6 
.ffl-ne'is 
.a5'ne-o-bar'bu8 
.ffi-nes'i-de'mus 
.a;-ne'tu8 

wS/ne-us,  Rem.  1,  or 
M'nexis 
.aS'ni-a,  a  city  of 

the  Perrhasbi, 

C.W.M. 
.ffi'ni-a'neg,  6 
.ffi-ni'dse 
.^-ni'des,  6 
.^n'i-cus 
.Sln'o-bar'buB 
.ffi-no'na 
M'o-\e^,  6 
.ffi-o'li-a 
.ffi-o'li-se 
.ffi-ol'i-deg,  6 
M'o-Ms 
.^'o-lus 
^-o'ra 
.^-pe'a 
.^'pi-o-re'tus 
.^p'o-lua 

.ffip'y-tua 
.Sl-qua/na 
.^qui 
.ffi-quic'o-li 
.ffi-quic'u-li 
.ffiq'ui-cus 
.3Sq'ui-me'U-um 
A-er'o-pe 
.^r'o-pus, 
a  mountain,  C. 

A-er'o-pus 
^s'a-cus 
.ffi-sa'ge-a 
.fi-sa'pua 
M'sar  or  M-bb/tub, 

also  Me'a-Tua,  C.  B. 
.ffls-ehil'i-deg,  G,  S. 


.ffis'-ehi-nes,6 
.ffls'-ehre-as 
.ffis'-ehre-is 
^s'-ehri-on,  W.  S. 
jEs'-ehy-li'des,  G,  W. 

.s;s-ehyl'i-deg,  S. 
iEs'-ehy-lus 
.3is'cu-la'pi-u3 
JS-se'pua 
JEj-ser'ni-a. 
iEs'i-ca 
.^-si'nas 
.ffi-eon'i-des,  6 
.aSs'o-pe'us" 
.ffi-so'pus 
.ffis'u-la 
.ffis'u-lae 
.«:'sy-e'teg,  6 
.ai-sy'me  " 
.ais'ym-ne'tse 
.^s'ym-ne'teg,  6 
^-sym'nua 
.ffith'a-le 
iE-tha'h-a,  also 

.ffilth'a-li'a  or 

.ffith'a-le'a 
.S;-thal'i-deg,  6 
.ffil-tha'li-on 
.«;-thi'ceg,  6 

.ffith'i-ceg,  Py. 
.S;th'i-cus 
.ffi-thi'on 
.ffi-thi'o-pe 
.ffi-thi'o-peg,  6 
.ffl'thi-o'pi-a 
.ffi-thi'o-pis 
.^E/thi-ops 
A-eth'li-us 
.ai'thon 
.E'thra 
.ffi-thu'sa 
.aS'ti-a,  10 
A-e'ti-on,  10 
A-e'ti-us,  10, 

L.  C.  S. 
.ffi-to'la 
.ffi-to'li 
.E-to'li-a 
.ffi-to'lis 
.ffi-to'lus 
A'ex-im'e-neg,  6 
Mx-c/ne  or 

^x'o-ue'is 
Mx'o-ni'a. 
A'fer 
A-fra'ni-a 
A-fra'ni-us 
Af'ri-ca 
Af'ri-ca'nus 
Af'ri-ce-ro'neg,  6 
Ai'ri-cum 
Af'ri-cua 
A-gac'ly-tua 
Ag'ac-tu'ri,  K, 
Ag'a-las'seg,  6 
Ag'a-me,  V. 
Ag'a-me'de 
Ag'a-me'deg,  6 
Ag'a-mem'uon 
Ag'a-mem-uon'i- 

deg,  6 
Ag'a-mem-uo'ni-us 
Ag'a-nies'tor 
Ag'a-me'tor 
Ag'a-moa 
Ag'a-mus 
Ag'a-ni'ce 
Ag'a-nip'pe 
Ag'a-uip-pe'us 
A-gau'za-ga,  K.  Wt 


i 


*  Fassow,  referring  to  Buttmonn,  says  that  the  penult  should  always  be  accented- 
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Ag'a-pe 

Ag'a-pe'uor 

Ag'a-pe'tus 

A'gar 

Ag'a-re'ni 

Ag'a-ris'ta 

Ag'a-sic'le-a 

A-gas'i-cles,  6, 

Py.  W. 

A-ga/so 

A-gas'sa 

A-gas'the-neg,  6 

A-gas'tr6-phu3 

Ag'a-su3 

Ag'a-tha 

Ag'a-tha-ge'tus 

Ag'a-thar'«hi-da3 

Ag'a-thar'«lii-des,  6 

Ag'a-thar'€hua 

Ag'a-them'e-ris 

Ag'a-tliem'e-ru3 

Ag'a-thi'a 

A-ga'thi-a3  and 

Ag'a-tlii'a3 
Ag'a-thi  Daem'o-nia 
Ag'a-thi'nu8 
Ag'a-tho 
Ag'a-tho-bulus 
Ag'a-tho-cle'a 
A-gath'o-cle§,  6 
Ag'a-tho-dc/riis 
Ag'a-thom'o-rus 
Ag'a-thon 
Ag'a-tlio-iii'ce 
Ag'a-tlio-ni'cus 
Ag'a-tho-ny'mu3,  IF. 
Ag'a-thon'y-mus,  C. 
A-gath'o-pus 
Ag'a-thos'the-ne§,  6 
Ag'a-thyr'na  or 
Ag'a-thyr'su3 
Ag'a-thyr'num 
Ag'a-thyr'si 
A-gau'num 
A-ga've 
A-ga'vus 
Ag-bafa-na,  C 
Ag-des'ti3 
Ag'e-la'da3 
Ag'e-la'deg,  6,  K. 
Ag'e-las'tus 
Ag'e-la'us 
Ag'e-le 
Ag'e-le'a 
Ag'e-les,  6 
Ag'e-li'a  or 
Ag'e-le'i3 
Ag'e-lo-ehi'a 
A-gel'o-cum,  K. 
Ag'e-los 
A  gen'di-cum 
A-ge'nor 
■  Ag'e-nor'i-deg,  6 
A-gep'o-lia 
Ag'e-ro'na 
Ag'e-san'der 
A-ge'si-as,  10, 

Pw.  W. 
A-ges'i-da'mus 
A-ges'i-la'us 
Ag'e-sim'bro-tus 
A-ges'i-na'teg,  6 
Ag'e-sip'o-li3 
Ag'e-sis'tra-ta, 

L.  S.  W. 
Ag'e-sis'tra^tua 
A-ge'tas 
A-ge'tor 
A-ge'tus 
Ag-ge'nua,  8 
Ag-gram'meg,  6 
A-gi'a-dse 
A'gi-a3 
Ag'i-dae 
Ag'i-don,  K. 
A'gis 

Ag-la'i-a  (ag-la'j  a) 
Ag'la-o-ni'ce 
Ag-la'o-peg,  6 
Ag'Ia-o-phae'na 
Ag'la-o-phe'me 
Ag-la'o-phon 
Ag'Ia-o-pho'nus 
Ag'la-o'pis 
Ag'la-os'the-neg,  6 
Ag-lau'ros 
Ag-Wus,  K.  Py.  S. 
Ag'la-us,  C.  L.  M. 
Ag-na'li-a 
Ag'no-cle|,  6 
Ag'no-de'mua 
^-nod'i-ce, 

Pe.  Sch.  S.  W. 
Ag'no-di'ce.,  K. 
Ag'no-do'rus 
Ag'no-ni'a 
Ag-non'i-dej,  6 
Ag-noph'i-lua 
Ag-noa'the-nej,  6 
Ag-noa'tra-tus 
Ag-no'tes,  6 
Ag-noth'e-mis 
Ag'-oo'the-os 
Ag-noth'e-tse 
Ag'o-lae'us 


Ag'o-nali-a 
A-gc/ne-as 
A-go'nes,  6 
A-go'ni-a 
A-go'nis,  title  of  a 

work  of  Alexis, 

and  name  of  a 

courtesan. 
A-go'nis,  early  name 

of    the    Quirinal, 

Fac. 
Ag'o-nis,  a  servant 

at  Eryx,  W. 
A-go'nis,  the  same, 

C. 
A-go'ni-us 
A-go'nus 
Ag'o-ra 
Ag'o-rac'ri-tus 
Ag'o-rae'a 
Ag'o-rae'sua 
Ag'o-rae'us 
Ag'o-ra'nax,  Pas. 
Ag'o-ra'nis,  Py.  W. 
Ag'o-ran'o-mi 
Ag'o-re'aua 
A'gra 
A'grae 
A-grae'a 
A-grae'i 
Ag'ra-gan-ti'nuB 


A-grau'le 

A-grau'li-a,  S.  W. 

A-grau'lis 

A-grau'los 

A-grau'lua 

A-grau'o-ni'tae, 

K.  W. 
A'gre 

A'gri-a/neg,  6 
A'gri-an'o-rae,  K. 
A-gric'o-la 
Ag'ri-geu'tum 
A-grin'i-um 
A-gri'o-do3 
A'gri-o'ni-a 
A-gri'o-pas 
A-gri'o-pe 
A'gri-oph'a-gi 
A-grip'pa 

Ag'rip-pe'um,  L.  C. 
Ag'rip-pi'ua 
A'gri-ua 
Ag'ro-las 
A-gro'le-on 
A'gron 
A-gros'pi 
A-grot'e-ra 
A-gy'i-e-us,  Rem.  1 

A-gy'ieua 
A-§yiaa 
Ag'yl-lse'us 
A-gyl'le-us,  Rem.  1 

A-gylleus 
A-gjnr'i-um 
A-gyr'tes,  6 
A-lia'la  ' 
A-hen'o-bar'bua 
A'i-do'ne-us,  Rem.  1 

A'i-do'neus  or 

A-ld'o-neu3 
A-i'la 
A'i-us  (a'yus)  Lo- 

cu'ti-uB,  10 
A'jax 

Al'a-ban'da 
Al'a-ban'di  or 

Al'a-ban-den'eeg,  6 
Al'a-ban'di-cus 
Al'a-bia 
A-lse'a 
A-lse'i 
A-lse'sa 
A-lse'sus 
A-lae'us 
Al'£i-la,  Pw. 
Al'al-com'e-nsB 
Al'al-com'e-neg,  6 
A-lal'co-me'ne-ua, 
Rem.  1 

Al'al-com'e-neus 
A-lal'co-me-ni'um 
A-lal'co-mi-ne'ia 
Al'a-ma/ni  or 

Al'a-man'ui 
A-la/ni 
Al'a-ri'cua 
A-las'tor 
A-las'to-res,  6 
Al'as-tor'i-deg,  6,  S. 
A-lau'das 
Al'a-zon,  W. 

A-la'zon,  Pw.  C. 
Al'a-zo'neg,  6 
Al-ba'ni  or 

Al-ben'ses,  6 
Al-ba'ni-a  * 
Al-ba'nus 
Al'bi-a 

Al'bi-a'num,  K. 
Al-bi'ci 

Al'bi-ci,  K. 
Al'bi-gau'num 
Al-bi'ni 


Al'bi-no-va'nus 
Al-bin'te-me'li-um 
Al-bin'ti-mil'i-um 
Al-bi'nus 
Al'bi-on 
Al'bi-o'na 
Al-bi'o-ueg,  6,  C. 
Al'bi-H3 
Al'bu-cil'la 
Al'bu-la 
Al-bu'na 
Al-bu'ne-a 
Al-bur'nus 
Al-ca3n'e-tus 
Al-cse'us 
Al-cam'e-neg,  6 
Al-can'der 
Al-can'dre 
Al-ca'nor 
Al-cath'o-e 
Al-cath'o-us 
Al'ce 
Al-ce'nor 
Al-ces'te  or 
Al-ces'tis 
Al'ce-tas 
Al'ce-us,  Rem.  1 
Al'ceus 

AVci-bi'a^deg,  6 
Al-ci'dse 
Al-cid'a^mas 
Al'ci-da-me'a 
Al'ci-da'mus,  Pe. 
Al-ci'deg,  6 
Al-cid'i-ce, 

Py.S.  W. 
Al-cid'o-cua 
Al-cim'a-ehua 
Al-cim'e-de 
Al-cim'e-don 
Al-cim'e-nes,  6 
Al'ci-mus 
Al-ciu'o-e 
Al-cin'o-ua 
Al-ci'o-pus 
Al'ci-phron,  C.  W. 
Al-cip'pe 
Al-cip'pua 
Al-cis'the-ne 
Al-cis'the-neg,  6 
Al-cith'o-e 
Alc-mae'on 
Alo-me'iia 
Al-com'e-nae 
Al'co-ne 
Al'ou-me'na 
Al-cy'o-ne 

AJ'cy-o'ne-us,  Rem.  1 
Al-cy'o-neus 
Al-des'cus 
Ale-a 
A-le'bas 

A-le'bi-on,  Py.  W. 
A-lec'to 
A-lec'tor 
A-lec'try-on 
A-le'i-us  (a-Ie'yus) 

Cam'pua 
Al'e-man'ni  and 
Al'e-ma'ni 
A-le'mon 
Al'e-mo'na 
Al'e-mon'i-deg,  6 
A'le-on,  W. 
A-le'ri-a 
A-le'ris,  C. 
A-le'sa 

A-le'si-a,  10,  F.  W. 
A-le'sus 
A-le'tes 

A-le'thes,  6,  Virg. 
Al'e-thi'a, 

one  of  the  eons  of 

Valeniinus. 
A-le'tis 
Al'e-tri'nas 
A-let/ri-na'te§,  6 
A-lef  ri-neu'ses,  6 
A-le'tri-um 
A-leu'a-dseJ 

Pw.  C.  S. 
Al'eu-a'dae,  W. 
Ale-US 
Alex 

Al'ex-am'e-neg,  6 
Al'ex-am'e-nus 
Al'ex-an'der 
Al'ex-an'dra 
A-lex'an-dre'um 
Al'ex-an'dri-a, 

a  woman. 
A-lex'an-dri'a, 

a  city,  Rem,  2, 

Fng.  Al'ex-an'- 
dri-a 
Al'ex-an'drl-deg,  6, 

L.  W. 
A-lex'an-drl'na 
A-Iex'an-drop'o-lis 
Al'ex-a'nor 
Al'ex-ar'chua 
A-lex'as 

A-lei'i-a,  Fr.  W. 
Al'ex-i'a-res,  6,  Py. 
Al'ez-ic'a-cus 


A-lex'i-da,  Py.  S. 
A-lex'i-de'mus 
A-lex'i-ui'cua 
Al'ex-i'nus 

A-lex'i-on,  S.  W. 

Al'ex-ip'pua 

Al'ex-ir'iio-e 

A-lex'is 

A-lex'o 

A-lex'on 

Al'fa-ter'na 

Al'fa-ter'ni 

Al-fe'nua 

Al'gi-dum 

Al'gi-dus 

Al-go'num 

A'li-ac'mon 

A'li-ar'tus 

A'li-e'nus 

A-li'fae 

A'li-i 

Al'i-lae'i 

Al'i-men'tua 

A-lim'e-nus,  C. 

A-li'ph?e 

Al'i-pha'nua 

Al'i-phe'ra 

Al'i-pbe'rua 

Al'ir-ro'thi-us 

Al'i-son'ti-a,  10,  C. 

A-li'sum 

Alla-ba  or 

Alla-va,  K. 
Al'U-a 
Al'li-e'ni 
Al'U-e'nus 
Al-li'fae  or 

Al-li'plise 
Al'li-fa'nua 
Al-lob'ro-geg,  6 
Al-log'e-neg,  6 
Al-lot'ri-geg,  6 

For.  W. 
Al-lu'ci-us,  10,  S.  W. 
Al-ma'na 
Al-me'ne 
Al-mo'peg,  6 
Al'my-ro'de 
A-lo'a 
A-lo'as 
A-lo'e-us,  Rem.  1 

A-lo'eus 
Al'o-i'dse 
Al'o-i'deg,  6 
A-lo'ia 
A-lo'ne  or 

A-lo'na 
A-lo'ni 
A-lo'niB 
Al'o-pe 
A-loj/e-ca 
A-lop'e-cse 
A-lop'e-ce 
A-lop^e-con-ne'sus 

and  -co-ne'sus 
A-lop'e-cus 
A-lo'pex 

A-lo'pi-us,  Py.  W. 
A-lo'ris 
Al'o-ri'tBB 
A-lo'rus 

AIDS 

Al-pe'nus 
Al'pes,  6 
Al-pe'sa 
Al-phe'a 
Al'phe-se'a,  Py.,  or 

Al'phi-se'a,  Pw. 
Al-phe'i-as 

(al-fe'yas) 
Al-phe'nor 
Al-phe'uus 
Al'phe-si-boe'a 
Al'phe-si-boe'us 
Al-phe'us 
Al'phi-o'sa 
Al'phi-ua,  C.  S. 
Al-pi'nus 
Al-po'nus 
Al'si-um,  10 
Al-ta'num 
Al-thse'a 
Al-thsem'e-nes,  6 
Al-them'e-neg,  6 
Al-the'pua 
Al-tl'na 
Al-tt'nas 
Al-ti'mim 
A-lun'ti-um,  10 
A-lu'tas,  For. 
Al-vo'na 
A'ly-aftea 
Al'y-ba 
Al'y-baa 
Al'y-cse'a 
A-ly'mon,  K.  C.  F. 

Al'y-mon,  W. 
A-lyn'o-mu8 
Al'y-pe'tus 
A-ly'pus 
A-lys'aus 

Al'yx-oth'o-e,  L.  W. 
Al'y-ze'a 
Am'a^cli'deg,  6 
A-mad'o-ci 


A-mad'o-cus 
A-mal'lo-bri'ga 
Am'al-thse'a 
Am'al-the'a  or 

Am'al-thi'a 
Am'al-the'um 
A-man'i-cse 
A-man'ti-a,  10 
Am'an-ti'ni  or 

Am'an-te'ni 
A-ma'num 
A-ma'iius 
A-mar'a-cus 
A-mar'di 
Am'a-ryl'Us 
Am'a-ryn'ce-us,  10, 
Rem.  1 

Am'a-ryn'ceua 
Am'a-ryu-ci'deg,  6 
Am'a-ryn'thi-a 
Am'a-ryn'thus 
A'mas 
Am'a-se'a  or 

Am'a-si'a 
Am'a-se'uus 
A-ma'eia 
A-mas'tri-a'ni 
A-mas'tris 
A-mas'trus 
A-ma'ta 
Am'a-the'a 
Am'a-thus 
Am'a-thu'si-a,  10 
A-max'an-ti'a,  10 
A-max'i-tis,  L. 
Am'ax-o'bi-i 
Am'a-ze'nes,  6, 

i.  W. 
A-ma'zoD,  Rem.  2, 
Fng.  Am'a-zon 
A-maz'o-neg,  G 
Am'a-zo'ui-a 
Am'a-zon'i-cus 
Am'a-zon'i-des,  6 
A-maz'o-nis 
Am'a-zo'ni-us 
Am-bar'ri 
Am'bar-va'les  Hos'- 

ti-ae,  6 
Am'bar-va'li-a 
Am'be-nus,  C.  W. 
Am'bi-a'ni 
Am'bi-a-ti'nu6, 
K.S. 

Am'bi-at'i-nus, 
Fac. 
Am'bi-bar'e-ti  and 

Am'bi-ba-re'ti,  C. 
Am-bi'cus 
Am'bi-ga'tus,  L.  W. 
Am-bi'o-rix 
Am-biv'i-us 
AmOila-da,  S.  W. 

Am-bla'da,  B. 
Am-bra'ci-a,  10 
Am-bra'ci-as,  10 
Am'bra-ci-o'ta,  10 
and  -ci-o'te§,  6 
Am-bra'ci-us,  10 
Am-bro'dax 
Am-bro'neg,  6 
Am-bro'si-a,  10 
Am-bro'si-us,  10 
Am-bry'on,  W. 

Am'bry-on,  S. 
Am-brys'sus 
Am-bry'sua 
Am'bu-ba'jse 
Am'e-le§,  6 
Am'e-na'nus 
Am'e-no'pbie,  C.  L. 
A-me'ri-a 
Am'e-ri'nus 
A-mea'tra-tus 
A-mea'tris 
A'mi-a'nus,  C. 
A-mic'tas 
A-mi'da,  W. 

Am'i-da,  Py.  S.  S. 
A-mil'car 
Am'i-los,  Py.  W. 
Am'i-se'na 
Am'i-se'ni 
A-mi'sum  or 

A-mi'sus 
Am'i-sus,  S.  M. 
Am'i-ter-ni'ni 
Am'i-ter'num 
Am'i-tha'on  or 

Am'y-tha'on 
Am'i-ti'num,  K. 
Am'mi-a'nua 
Am'mo-ehoa'tos 
Am-mo'des,  6 
Am-mo'ni-as,  For. 
Am-mo'nia 
Am'mo-ni'um 
Am-nae'us 
Am'ni-aa,  S.  W. 
Am-ni'sus 
Am-ni'tes,  6,  C. 
A-moe'be-as 
A-moe'be-us, 
Rem.  1 

A-mo3'beu8 


A-moe'me 

Am'o-me'tUs 

Am'om-phar'e-tus 

Am'o-pa'on,  Pw. 

A'mor 

Am'o-rse'us 

A-mor'ge§,  6 

A-mor'gos 

Am'pe-li'nua 

Am'pe-lis 

Am'pe-los 

Am'pe-lu'si-a,  10, 

S.  W. 
Am-phe'a 
Aui-phi'a-lua 
Am-pbi'a-nax 
Am-phi'a-ra-e'um 

and  -re'um 
Am-phi'a-ra-i'deg,  6 
Ani'phi-a-ra'us 
Am'phi-cle'a 
Am-pUic'ra-tes,  6 
Am-phic'ty-ou, 

Pw.  Fr. 
Am'phic-ty'o-neg,  6 
Am-pbid'a-mas 
Am-pbid'o-li 
Am'pbi-dro'mi-a, 

S.  W. 
Am-phi'e-teg,  6 
Am'phi-ge-ni'a 
Am'phi-lo'-ehi-a 
Am-phil'o-€huB 
Am-phil'y-tus, 

S.  W. 
Am-phlm'a-«hua 
Am-phim'e-don 
Am-phin'o-me 
Am-phin'o-mua 
Am-phi'on 
Am-phip'a-gus 
Am-pbip'o-leg,  6 
Am-phip'o-lia 
Am-pbip'y-ros, 

Pw.  W. 
Am-phir'e-tua 
Am-phi'ro,  Pe. 
Aniph'i-ro,  Pw. 
Ani'phis-bae'na 
Am-phis'aa 
Am-phis'sus 
Am-phis'the-neg,  6 
Am'pbia-ti'deg,  6 
Am'phls'tra-tus 
Am-phith'e-a 
Am'phi-the-a'truin 
Am-phith'e-mis 
Am-phith'o-e 
Am'pbi-tri'te 
Am-phit'ry-on 
Am-phifry-o-ni'a- 

deg,  G 
Am-phi'us 
Am-phot'e-rua 
Am-pbry'sus 
Am'py-cus 
Amp'sa-ga,  IF. 
Amp-sa'ga,  K.  Py. 
Am-pyg'i-des,  G 
Am-sanc'tus 
A-mu'li-us 
A-my'cla 
A-my'clse 
Am'y-clse,  C.  L. 
Ani'y-clse'us 
A-my'claa,  ir.  W. 
Am'y-cli'deg,  6 
Am'y-cus 
Am'y-don 
Am'y-nio'ne 
Am'y-nom'a-ehua 
A-myn'tas 
Am'yn-ti'a-deg,  6 
A-myn'ti-a'nus,  10 
A-myn'tor 
Am'yn-tor'i-deg,  6 
Am'y-ri'cus  Cam'- 

pus,  iS. 
Am'y-ris 
Am'y-rus 
A-mya'tia 
Am'y-tha'on 
Am'y-tha-o'ni-us 
Am'y-tia,  aS.  W. 
A-my'zon,  S. 
A-nab'a-sia 
An'a^-bu'ra 
An'a-cae'a 
An'a-ce'i-a 

(an'a-se'ya) 
An'a-ces  or 
A-nac'tes,  6 
An'a-ehaf'ais 
An'a-ci'um  or 
An'a-ce'um 
An'a-cle'tua 
/•-na'cre-on,  Rem. 2 
A-nac'to-rum 
An'a-dy-om'e-ne 
A-nag'ni-a 
An'ag-ni'num 
An'a-i'tis 
A-na'ni-ua,  S. 
An'a-pau-om'e-ne 
Au'a-pau-om'e-nos 


An'a-phe 

An'a-phlya'tuB 

A-na'pis 

A-na'pi-ua 

A-na'pus 

An'a-ri'a-cae 

A-nar'teg,  6 

A'nas 

An'a^aim'bro-tus 

A-nat/o-le 

A-nau'rua 

A-nau'sa-rus 

A-nau'sis 

A'nax 

An'ax-ag'o-ras 

A-nax'ag-o-re'us 

An'ax-am'dri-daa, 

Py- 

An'ax-an'der 

An'ax-an'<3ri-deg,  6 

An'ax-ar'€hus 

An'ax-ar'e-te 

An'ax-e'nor 

A-nax'i-as,  10 

An'ax-ib'i-a 

An'ax-ic'ra-teg,  6 

A-nax'i-da'mua 

A-nax'i-la'us 

An'ax-il'i-dcg,  6, 

5.  W. 
A-nax'i-man'der 
An'ax-im'e-neg,  6 
An'ax-ip'o-lis 
An'ax-ip'pus 
An'ax-ir'rho-e 
A-nax'is 
A-nax'o 
An'a-zar-be'ni 
An-cse'us 
An-eal'i-tes,  K.  For. 

An'ca-U'teg,  6,  W. 
An-ca'ri-us 
An-cba'ri-a 
An-eba'ri-us 
An-eha'te§,  G 
An-ehem'o-hi8 
An-€hes'mus 
An-ehi'a-la  or 

An-ehi'a-le 
An'-ehi-a-li'a 
An-elii'a-lus 
An-ebim'o-lua 
An-ehin'o-e 
An-ehi'aa 
An-ehi'seg,  6 
"An-ehis'i-a,  10,  S.  W. 
An'-ehi-ai'a-deg,  6 
An'-cho-se 
An'-eho-e 
An-chom'e-nuB 
An-€bu'ru8 
An-ci'le 
An-co'na 
An-cy'le 
An-cy'ra 
An-cy'rae 
An-cy'ron,  C. 
An-dao'a-ta- 
An-da'ni-a,  L.  S.  W. 
An'da-rae,  K. 
An'da-tis 
An'de-ga'vi 

An-deg'a-vi  or 

An-dec'a-vi,  For. 
An-de'ra 
An-der'i-tum,  K.  Py. 

An'de-ri'tum,  S. 
An-di'ra 
An-do5'i-deg,  6 
An-drse'mon 
An-drag'a-thuB 
An-drag'o-ras 
An'dre-as 
An'dre-us.  Rem,  1 

An'dreus 
An'dri-a 
An-dri'a-ca 
An-dri'cuB,  Fr.  Fac. 

An'dri-cua,  L.  K. 
An-dris'cus 
An-dro'bi-UB 
An'dro-bu'lus 
An'dro-cle'a 
An'dro-cleg,  6 
An'dro-cU'deg,  6 
An'dro-clus 
An'dro-cy'deg,  6 
An-drod'a-mas 
An-dro'dua 
An-drog'e-nee,  6 
An-dro'ge-os 
An-dro'ge-ua 
An-drog'y-nae 
An-drog'y-nua 
An-drom'a-ehe 
An-drom'a-«hus 
An-drom'e-da 
An-drom'e-deg,  6, 

a  Lacedemonian. 
An'dro-me'dee,  G, 

an  ^ginetan, 
An-drom'e-nes,  6 
An'dro-ni'cus 
An-droph'a-gi 
An'dro-pom'puB 


An-dros'the-neg,  6 

An-dro'ti-on 

An'e-lou'tia 

An'e-mo 

An'e-mo-li'a 

An'e-mo-ri'a  and 

An'e-mo-re'a 
An'e-mo'sa 
An'e-mo'tia 
An'e-res'tes,  6 
A-ne'tor,  C. 
An'ga-ri 
An'ga-ria,  K. 
An'ge-a,  K. 

An-ge'a,  Py.  S. 
An'ge-le 

An-ge'li-a,  Py.  W. 
An-ge'li-on,  Py,  W. 
An'ge-lus 
An'ge-ro'na 
An-gi'tea,  G 
An-git'i-a,  10 
An-git'u-la 
An'gli-a,  L. 

An-gli'a,  W. 
An'gui-fer 
An-guit'i-a,  10 
An'gu-lum 
An'i-ce'tus 
A-nig'i-a.  10,S..W. 
A-ni?'i-us,  10,  -S.  W. 
A'ni-e-nic'o-Ia 
A'ni-e'nua 
A-ni'grns 
An'i-ue'tum 
A'ni-o 

An'ia-tor'gia 
An'i-sus 
An'i-tor'gia 
A'ni-us 
An-na'lis 
An'ni-a'nuB 
An'ni-bal 
An'ni-ce-ri'i 
An-nig'e-ris 
An'ni-elio'ri 
An'ni-ua  Scap'u-la 
An-no'na 
A-no'gon 
A-no'lus 
An'o-nua 
An'o-pae'a 
An-tae'a 
An'tae-op'o-liB 
An-tse'us 
An-tag'o-ras 
An-tal'ci-das 
An-tan'der 
An-tan'dros 
An-te'a 

An-te'i-us  (-te'yuSv, 
An-tem'naa 
An-te'nor 
An'te-nor'i-deg,  6 
An'te-roa 
An'te-ruB 
An-the'a 
An'the-aa 
An-the'don 
An-thela 
An'tbe-li'a 
An'the-mis 
An'the-mua 
An'tbe-mu'sa 
An'the-mu'sl-a,  10, 

S.  W. 
An-the'ne 
An-ther'mua 
An'thea-pho'ri-a 
An'thes-te'ri-a, 

S.  W. 
An'the-ua 
An-thi'a 
An'thl-nse 
An'thi-um,  J'ac.  W. 
An-tho'reg,  G,  Virg. 
An-throp'o-mor- 

phi'tae 
An'thro-poph'a-gj 
An-thylla 
An-ti'a 
An'ti-a'na 
An'ti-a-ni'ra,  10 
An'ti-as,  10 
An'ti-bac-€hi'uB 
An-tib'ro-te 
An-tic'a-nia 
An-tic'a-to 
An-ti-eh'tho-neg,  6 
An'ti-ci-no'lia 
An'ti-cle'a 
An'ti-cli'deg,  6 
An-tic'ra-gua 
An-tic'ra-teg,  6 
An-tig'y-ra 
An'ti-do'ruB 
An-tid'o-tus 
An-tig'e-nes,  6 
An'ti-ge-ni'deg,  6 
An'ti-gen'i-deg  or 
An'ti-gen'i-das, 

a  musician, 

K.  L.  W. 
An'ti-ge-ni'daS;. 

C. 
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An'tig-no'tus 
An-tig'o-na 
An-tig'o-ne 
An'ti-go-ne'a 
An'ti-go-ni'a 
An-tig'o-nia 
An-tig'o-nus 
An-til'e-on 
An'ti-lib'a-nu8 
An-til'o-ehus 
An'ti-ma-eh'i-deg,  6 
An-tim'a-ehua 
An-tim'e-nes,  6 
An-tin'o-e 
An'ti-no-e'a 
An'ti-no-i'a 
An'ti-nop'o-lis 
An-thi'o-us 
An-ti'o-€lieg,  6 
An'ti-o-ehi'a 
An-ti'o-ehis 
An-ti'o-ehu3 
Au'ti-o-de'mis 
Au-ti'o-pa 
Aii-ti'o-pe 
Au'ti-o'rus, 
C.  L.  W. 
An-tip'a-ro3 
An-tip'a-ter 
An'ti-pa'tri-a,  Fr.  W. 

An'ti-pa-tri'a,  C. 
An-tip'a-tris, 

L.  C.  W. 
An-tipli'a-ueg,  6 
An'ti-phas 

u-tiph'a-teg,  6 
An'ti-phe'mus 
An-tiph'i-lu8 
Au'ti-phon 
An-tiph'o-nus 
Au'ti-phus 
An-tip'o-deg,  6 
An'ti-poe'nus 
Aii-tip'o-lis 
Au'ti-qua'ri-a 
An-tir'rhl-ura 
An-tir'rho-doa 
An-tis'sa 
Au-tis'the-neg,  6 
Au-tith'e-us 
An'ti-um,  10 
Au-tod'i-ce 
An-to'ni-a 
An-to'ni-i 
Au'to-ni'na 
An'to-ni'nus 
An-to'ni-op'o-Iis 
An'to-ni'o-po-li'tae 
Au-to'ni-us 
Aii-to'reg,  6 
An-tor'i-^eg,  6 
Aii'tun-na'oum 
A-nu'bis 
Aux-a'num 
Aiix'au-ti'ni 
Aiix'ur 
Aux'u-rus 
An'y-ta,  Py.  S.  W. 
An'y-tus 
An'zi-te'na  or 

An'zi-te'ne 
A-ob'ri-ca,  Fac,  or 

A-oVri-ga,  Fac. 
A-ce'de 
A'on 

A'o-neg,  6 
A-o'ni-a 
A-on'i-deg,  6 
A-c/ra 
A'o-ris 
A-or'nos  or 

A-or'uus 
A-or'si 
A-o'rus 
A-os'pho-rus 

A-0'U3 

A-paa'su3 
A-pa'ma  or 

A-pa'me, 
L.  W.  M. 

Ap'a-ma  or 

Ap'a-me,  S. 
Ap'a-me'a  or 

Ap'a-mi'a 
ip'a-me'i 
Ap'a-me'ne 
A-par'ni 
Ap'a-te 
Ap'atu'ri-a 
Ap'a-tu'ros 
Ap'a-tu'rum  or 

Ap'a-tu'ron 
A-pe'li-o'teg,  6 
A-pel'la 
A-pel'leg,  6 
Ap'el-le'us 
A-pel'li-con,  8.  W. 
A-pen'ni-nio'o-la 
A-peii'ni-nig'e-na 
Ap'en-ui'nuB  or 

Ap'pen-ni'nus 
A'per 

Ap'e-ran-ti'a,  a  town. 

Ap'e-ran'ti-a,  a  dU- 

irict  in  Mtolia,  S. 


Ap'e-ro'pi-a, 
Py.  S.  W. 
Ap'e-sas 
Aph'a-ce, 

Py.L.C.S. 
A-phae'a 
A'phar 
A-pha're-us,  Rem.  1 

Aph'a-reua 
A'phas 
A-pliel'las 
Aph'e-sas 
Aph'e-fcaa 
A-phe'tor 
A-plii'das 
A-phid'na 
Aph-ne'is 
Aph-ne'um 
Aph-ni'tis 
Aph'o-be'tua 
Aph'o-bus 
A-phri'ces,  6 
Aph'ro-dis'e-U3,  10, 

C.L. 
Aph'ro-dis'i-a,  10 
Aph'ro-di3'i-a3,  10 
Aph'ro-dis'i-um,  10 
Aph'ro-di'te  or 

Aph'ro-di'ta 
Aph'ro-di-top'o-lis 
Aph'ro-ge-ni'a 
A-phy'tis,  Pe.  W. 

Aph'y-tis, 
Pxj.  S.  M. 
A'pi-a 

Ap'i-ca'ta,  5.  W. 
A-pic'i-us,  10 
A-pid'a-uu3 
A-pid'o-nes,  6 
A'pi-en-na'teg,  6 
Ap'i-na  or 

Ap'i-uae 
A-pi'o-l3e 
A'pi-on 
A'pis 
Ap'i-sa'on 
Ap'i-ta'mi,  K. 
A-pit'i-us,  10 
Ap'o-cle'tl 
A-poc'o-pa 
Ap'o-do'ti  or 

A-pod'o-ti 
A-pol'li-nar 
A-pol'li-na'reg,  6 
A-pol'li-na'ris 
Ap'ol-lin'e-us 
A-pol'li-nop'o-lia 
A-pol'lo 

Ap'ol-loc'ra-teg,  6 
A-pol'lo-do'rus" 
Ap'ol-lod'o-tua 
Ap'ol-lc/ni-a 
Ap'ol-lo'ni-a'tes  or 

Ap'ol-lc/ni-a'trs 
Ap/ol-lon'i-des,  6 
Ap'ol-lo'nis 
Ap'ol-lo-ni'um 
Ap'ol-lo'ni-u3 
Ap'ol-lopli'a-neg,  6 
Ap'ol-loth'e-mi3 
A-po'ni-a'na 
Ap'o-nu3 
Ap'o-the-o'sis 
Ap-pi'a-deg,  6 
Ap'pi-a'nus 
Ap'pi-as 
Ap'pi-a  Vi'a 
Ap'pi-i  Fo'rum 
Ap'pi-us 
Ap'pu-la 

Ap'pu-le'i-us  (-yus) 
A'pri-eg,  6 
A-pri'lis 
A-pro'ui-a'nus 
Ap'si-nes,  6 
Ap'so-rus  or 

Ap-so'rus 
Ap'te-ra 
Ap'te-ros 
Ap'u-a'ni 
Ap/u-le'I-a  (-le'ya) 
Ap'u-le'i-ua  (-yu3) 
A-pu'li-a 
A-pu'lum 
Ap'u-lus 
A-qua'ri-u3 
Aq'ui-la 

Aq'ui-le'i-a  (-le'ya) 
A-quil'i-a'nu8  or 

A-quil'li-a'nu3 
A-quil'i-u3 
A-quil'li-a 
A-quil'li-us 
Aq'ui-lo 
Aq'ui-lo'ni-a 
A-qui'nas 
A-qui'num 
Aq'ui-ta'ni 
Aq'ui-ta'ni-a 
Aq'ui-tan'i-cus 
Ar'a-bar'«heg,  6 
Ar'a-beg,  6 
A-ra'bi-a 

A-rab'i-cus 

Ar'a-bis 


Ar'a-bri'ca  or 

Ar'a-bri'ga 
Ar'a-bus 
A-rac'ca  or 

A-rec'ca 

Ar'a-ce'li,  Py.  S. 
A-ra«h'ne 
Ar'a«h-ne'a 
Ar'a-eho'si-a,  10 
Ar'a-eho'si-i,  10 
Ar'a-eho'toB  or 

Ar'a-eho'ti 
Ar'a-cil'lum 
Ar'a-cyii'thu3 
Av'a-du3 
A'raa 

Ar'se-thyr'e-a 
Ar'a-phi'a 
A'rar 
Ar'a-re'ne 
Ar'a-ris 
A-ra'tu3 
A-rau'ri-ci  or 

A-rau'ri-ca 
A-ra'vus,  C. 
Ar'ax-a'teg,  6,  K. 
Ar'ax-e'iie 
Ar'ax-e'nus 
A-rax'eg,  6 
Ar'ba-ces,  6 
Ar'ba-lo,"^. 
Ar-be'la 
Ar'be-la,  or  Ar'be-le, 

in  Sicily. 
Ar'be-lsB 
Ar'be-ll'tia 
Ar-be'lu3 
Ar-bo'na,  L. 
Ar-bus'cu-Ia 
Ar'ca-deg,  6 
Ar-ca/di-a 
Ar-ca'di-u3 
Ar-ca'num 
Ar-ce'o-phon 
Ar-ces'i-laa 
Ar-ces'i-la'u3 
Ar-ce'si-us,  10 
Ar-ehae'a 
Ar'-chse-op'o-lis 
Ar-ehag'a-thua 
Ar-ehaii'der 
Ar-ehan'droa 
Ar'^he-bu'lua 
Ar-€hed'a-maa,  Pe. 
Ar-ehed'j-cua 
Ar-«heg'e-teg,  6 
Ar'-ehe-la'is 
Ar'-ehe-la'ua 
Ar-ehem'a-ehuB 
Ar-ehem'o-ru3 
Ar-ehe'nor 
Ar-ehep'o-lia 
Ar'-ehep-tol'e-mus 
Ar-ehei/to-lis 
Ar-ehes'tra-tus 
Ar'-€he-ti'mua 
Ar'-ehi-aa 
Ar'-elii-da-mi'a, 

Eem.  2 
Ar'-ehi-da'mia 
Ar'-elii-da'mu3 
Ar'-ehi-de'mus 
Ar'-ehi-gallus 
Ar-ehig'e-nes,  6 
Ar-ehil'a-eUi'to 
Ar-ehil'o-«hu3 
Ar'chi-me'deg,  6 
Ar'-ehi-me'lua 
Ar-«hi'nus 

Ar'-ehi-nus,  Py. 
Ar'-ehi-pel'a-gu3 
Ar-ehip'o-lis 
Ar-ehip'pe 
Ar-€hip'pu3 
Ar-ehit'e-les,  6 
Ar-ehi'tis 
Ar-€hou'tes,  6 
Ar-ehy'taa" 
Ar-cit'e-nens 
Ar'co-bri'cal)r 

Ar'co-bri'ga 
Ar'con-ue'sus 
Arc-ti'nus,  S. 
Arc'ton-ne'sus 
Arc-toph'y-lax 
Arc-to'ua 
Arc-tu'rus 
Ar'da-lus,  L.  S. 
Ar'de-a 
Ar'de-as 
Ar'de-a'te^,  6 
Ar'de-ric'ca 
Ar'di-as'ua 
Ar'di-ceg,  6 
Ar'do-ne 
Ar-do'ne-ae,  Fac. 
Ar'du-eu'na 
A're 
A-re'a 
A-re'as 
A're-a'tse 
A-re'gon 
A-reg'o-nis 
A're-ith'o-u8 
Ax'e-las 


Ar'e-la'tum 
Ar'e-mor'i-ca 
A-re'na 
Ar'e-na'cum, 
F.  31.  Fr.  K.  Py. 

A-ren'a-cum, 
For.  W. 
A-re'nsB 
A-re'ne 

A-re'o-pa-gi'tas 
A're-op'a^gus 
A're-op'o-lia 
A-re'o3 
Ar'e-sa3 

Ar'es-tha'nas,  Py. 
A-res'tor 
Ar'ea-tor'i-deg,  6 
Ar'e-ta 

Ar'e-ta'dej,,  6,  Py. 
Ar'e-tae'us 
Ar'e-ta'oa 
Ar'e-taph'i-la 
Ar'e-taa 
A-re'te 

Ar'e-te 
Ar'e-teg,  6 
Ar'e-thon 
Ar'e-thu'sa 
Ar'e-ti'ni 
A-re'tua 
A're-ua,  Eem.  1 

A'reua 
A-rev'a-ci 
Ar-gae'us 

Ar'ga-lua,  Py.  S.  W. 
Ar'gan-tlio'na 
Ar'gan-tho'ui-u3 
Ar-gan'tho-ni'um, 

C. 
Ar'gan-tom'a-gu3 
Ar-ge'a 
Ar-ge'i 
Ar'ge-le 
Ar-gen'num 
Ar'geu-nu'aa 
Ar'gen-ta'num 
Ar'gen-ti'nua 
Ar'gen-ti'o-lom 
Ar-gen'to-ra'tuin 
Ar'geg,  6 
Ar-ges'tra-tu3 
Ar-ge'us,  Rem,  1 

Ar'ge-U3  or 

Ar'geus 
Ar-gi'a 
Ar'gi-le'tum 
Ar'gi-lus,  Py. 
Ar-gi'nus,  C. 
Ar'gi-nu'saa 
Ar-gi'o-pe 
Ar'gi-phon'teg,  6 
Ar'gip-pae'i 
Ar-gith'e-a 
Ai'gi-ua,  son  of 
MSgypius,  Py. 
Ar-gi'ua,  an  artist, 

Py- 

Ar-gi'va 

Ar-gi'vi 

Ar-gi'vus 

Ar-go'da 

Ar'go-laa 

Ar-gol'i-cus 

Ar'go-lis 

Ar'go-uau'tae 

Ar-go'ua 

Ar-gu'ra 

Ar'gu-ra,  Py. 
Ar-gyn'nus 
Ar'gy-ra,  Py. 
Ar'gy-ras'pi-deg,  6 
Ar'gy-re 

Ar-gyr'i-pa,  K.  F. 
Fr.  Fac.  M. 

Ar'gy-ri'pa,  L. 
Ar'gy-rop'o-iis 
A'r.i~a  and  A-ri'a 
A-ri'a-ca,  Py.  For. 
A'ri-ad'ne 
A'ri-ae'ua 
A'ri-al-du'num 
A'ri-am'neg,  6 
A'ri-a'na 
A'ri-a'ni 
A'ri-an'tas 
A'ri-ar'a-the'a 
A'ri-a-ra'theg,  Q 
A'ri-ar'a-thi'a 
A-ri'as 
Ar'i-bae'u3 
A-rig'i-a,  10 
Ar'i-ci'na 
Ar'i-co'ni-um 
Ar'i-dfe'ua 
Ar'i-de'lua 
A-rid'i-ceg,  6,  Py. 
Ar'i-do'lis 
A'ri-e-na'teg,  6 
A'ri-eg,  6 
Ar'i-gse'um 
Ar'ig-no'te 
Ar'ig-no'tus 
A-ri'i  and  A'ri-l 
Ar'i-ma 
Ar'i-mas'pi 


Ar'i-ma'zej,  6,  S. 
Ar'i-mi 
A-rim'i-num 
Ar'im-phae'i 
Ar'i-eea,  6,  C. 
A-ri'o-bar-za'nes,  6, 

J^;-.  Fac.  S.  L. 
A'ri-o-bar'za-neg, 

K.Py. 
A'li-ol'i-ca 
A'ri-o-man'deg,  6 
A'ri-o-mar'dua 
A-ri'ou 
A'ri-o-via'tus 
Ar'i-pi'theg,  6 
A'ria 
A-ria'ba 
Ar'i3-tsen'e-tu8 
Ar'is-tae'nus 
Ar'is-tss'um 
Ar'is-tae'u3 
Ar'is-tag'o-ra 
Ar'ia-tag'o-ras 
Ar'is-tan'der 
Ar'i3-tan'dr03 
Ar'is-tar'«he 
A-ris'tar-«hi'um 
Ar'is-tar'-ehua 
A-ria'te-aa 
Ar'ia-te'nua 
A-ria'te-rae 
A-ria'te-u3,  Rem.  1 
A-ria'teua 
A-ria'thua 
Ar'ia-ti'deg,  6 
Ar'ia-til'lus 
Ar'ia-ti'nus 
Ar'is-tip'pus 
A-ris'ti-us 
A-ris'to 
A-ris'to-bu'la 
A-ris'to-bu1u3 
A-ris'to-cle'a 
A-ria'to-cleg,  6 
A-ris'to-cli'das 
A-ris'to-cli'deg,  6 
A-ria'to-cli'tua 
Ar'is-toc'ra-tea,  6, 

S. 
Ai'is-to'cre-on 
Ar'is-toc'ri-tua 
A-iis-to-da'ma 
A-ris'to-de'me 
A-ris'to-de'mua 
Ar'is-tod'i-cua, 

Py.S. 
A-ria'to-do'rua 
Ar'ia-tog'e-neg,  6 
A-ria'to-gi'tou 
A-ria'to-la 
A-ris'to-la'u3 
Ar'i8-tol'o-€hu3 
Ar'is-tom'a-€he 
Ar'i3-toin'a-ehu3 
A-ria'to-me'des,  6 
Ar'ia-tom'e-dou 
Ar'ia-tom'e-nea,  6 
A-ria'ton 
A-ris'to-nau'tae 
A-ris'to-ni'cus 
Ar'ia-ton'i-daa 
Ar'ia-ton'i-dea,  6 
Ar'is-ton'o-e  * 
Ar'ia-ton'o-mua 
Ar'la-ton'o-ua 
A-ria'to-nua 
Ar'ia-toph'a-neg,  6 
Ar'ia-toph'i-U 
A-ria'to-phon 
A-ris'to-phyli, 

C.Py. 
Ar'ia-tot'e-legi  6 
Ar'ia-toth'e-mis 
A-ria'to-ti'mus 
Ar'ia-tox'e-nua 
A-ria'tua 
Ar'ia-tyl'lu3 
A-ri'us  or  A'ri-as, 

a  river,  C. 
A-ri'ua  or  A'ri-ua, 

the  heretic,  Fr. 
A-ri'ua  or  Ar'ri-ua, 

Fac. 

A-ri'ua,  Pe.  C. 
Ar'le-sa3 
Ar'me-ne 
Ar'me-no-ehal'y- 

beg,  6 
Ar-me'ni-a 
Ar'men-ta'ri-U8 
Ar'me-nua 
Ar'mi-lus'tri-iun 
Ar-min'i-ua 
Ar'mo-ni'a-cua 
Ar-mor'i-cae 
Ar-mor'i-ci 
Ar-moa'a-ta, 

K.  F.  C.  S. 
Ar'mo-aa'ta, 

3f.  Fr. 
Ar-mox'e-nua 
Ar-ino'ze-i,  For. 
Ar'mo-zon 
Ar'iii-eu'sia 
Ar-uo'bi-us 


Ar'o-a 

Ar'o-cel'e-ta'ni 
Ar'o-e 
Ar'o-ma  or 

A-ro'ma,  C. 
A-rom'a-ta, 
C.  Py.  S. 
Ar'o-tae 
Ar'o-te'reg,  6 
A-rot're-bas 
Ar-pa'ni 
Ar-pi'na3 
Ar-pi'num 
Ar'qui-tus,  C. 
Ai'ra-bo 
Ar'ra-bo'na 
Ar'ra-«hi'on,  L.  C. 

Ar-ra'chi-on,  S. 
Ar-rae'i 
Ar-re'€hi 
Ar'rha-bae'ua 
Ar-rhe'ci 
Ar-rhe'ne 
Ai'rhen-te'a 
Ar-rhe'tus 
Ar'ri-a 
Ar-ri'a-ca 
Ar'ri-a'nua,  Py.  S. 
Ar'ri-d3e'u3 
Ar'ri-ua 
Ar-rot're-bae 
Ar-run'ti-ua,  10 
Ar'sa-ces,  6,  F.  Fac. 
M.  L.'C.  K. 

Ar-sa'ceg,  Py.  S. 
Ar-aa'ci-a,  10,  Py.  S. 
Ar-aa^'i-dae 
Ar'sa-ga-li'tse 
Ar-aam'e-n'jg,  6 
Ar-aam'e-teg,  6 
Ar'aa-mo-aa'ta, 
Py.  K.  M.  Fr. 

Ar'sarmoa'a-ta,  C. 
Ar-aa'ni-as 
Ar-ae'na 
Ar-ae'ne 
Ar-se'sa 
Ar'ai-a,  10 
Ar'ai-dffi'ua 
Ar-ain'o-e 
Ar-ain'o-e'um 
Ar-ain'o-i'teg,  6 
Ar-si'teg,  6  " 
Ar'ta-ba 
Ar'ta-ba'nus 
Ar'ta-ba-za'neg,  6,  S. 
Ar'ta-ba/zua, 
Py.  L.  S. 
Ar'ta-bri  or 

Ar'ta-bri'tae 
Ar'ta-cae'on 
Ar'ta-ca'na,  Py. 
Ar'ta-ce 
Ar'ta-ce'ne 
Ar'ta-ehae'es,  6 
Ar'ta-ehae'ua 
Ar-ta'ci-a  or 

Ar-ta'ci-e,  K) 
Ar'ta-co-a'na 
Ar-tae'i 
Ar'ta-e'zua 
Ar'ta-ge'ra  and 

Ar'ta-ge'rae 
Ar'ta-ge'raa 
Ar'ta-ger'aes,  6 
Ar'ta-gi-cer'ta 
Ar-tal'bi-um 
Ar-ta'nus,  £. 
Ar'ta^o'zua 
Ar'ta-pa'nus,  L.  C. 
Ar'ta^pher'neg,  6 
Ar-taph're-ueg,  6 
Ar-ta'tu3 
Ar'ta-vaa'deg,  6 
Ar-tax'a  or  ' 

Ar-tax'i-a3, 10 
S.  Py.  L. 
Ar-tax'a-reg,  6,  W. 
Ar'tax-aa'a-ta,  C. 
Ar-tax'a-ta  ^^^ 

Ar'tax-erx'eg,  6 
Ar'ta-yc'teg,  6 
Ar'ta-yn'ta" 
Ar'ta-yn'teg,  6 
Ar'te-mag'o-raa 
Ar'te-maa 
Ar-tem'ba-reg,  6,  S. 
Ar'te-mi-do'ra 
Ar'te-mi-do'rua 
Ar'te-mis 
Ar'te-mis'i-a,  10 
Ar'te-mis'i-um,  10 
Ar'te-mi'ta,  Py. 
Ar'te-mo 
Ar'te-mo'cle-a 
Ar'te-mon 
Ar-te'na 
Ar-tlie'don 
Ar-tib'o-leg,  6 
Ar-tig'u-la,  For. 
Ar'to-bri'ga 
Ar-to'ceg,  6 
Ar-to-eh'ines,  6 
Ar-to'na  or  t)r-to'na 
Ar-ton'tej,  6 


Ar-to'ri-us 
Ar'to-tro'gua 
Ar'to-ty-ri'tae 
Ar'tym-ue'su3 
Ar-tyn'i-a,  Fac. 
Ar-tyn'teg,  6 
Ar'tya-to'ne 
A-ru'ci  or  A-ruc'ci 
A-ru'dis 
Ar'u-le'nua,  S. 
A'runa 

A-run'ti-ua,  10 
Ar'u-pi'naa 
Ar'u-pi'num 
A-ru'pi-um 
A-ru'aa-ceg,  6 
A-ru'ai-a'nuB,  10 
Ar'u-ai'ni 
Ar-va'les,  6 
Ar-ver'm 
Ar-vi'na 

Ar-vir'a-gu3,  L.  C. 
A'ry-an'dea,  6 
Ar'y-baa,  Py. 
Ar'yp-t8e'u3 
A-ryx'a-ta  or 

Arx'a^ta 
Ar'za-ne'ne  or 

Ar'za-ne'na 
As'a-bo,  Py. 
Aa'a-ehae,  Py. 
A-sae'ua 
A-sa'na,  Pw. 
A-san'der 
Aa'ba-mae'ua 
Aa'be-tua 
As'bo-lua 
Aa-bo'tua 
As-bya'tae 
Aa-by'te,  C. 
Aa-cal'a-phu8 
Aa'ca-lon  or 

As'ca-lo 
As-ca'ni-a 
Aa-ca'ni-ua 
As-ca'pha,  Py. 
As'ca-rua,  Py.  S. 
Aa'-elie-tus 
Aa-elie'um 
Aa'ci-bur'gi-t>m 
As-ci'tae 

As'cle-pi'a-deg,  6 
As-cle'pi-e'a  or 

A3-cle'pi-i'a 
As-cle'pj-o-do'rua 
Aa-cle'pi-od'o-tus 
As-de'pi-us 
Aa'cle-ta'ri-o 
Aa'cod-ro-gi'tae 
Aa-co'ni-ua 
As'cu-a 
Aa'cu-lum 
Aa'dru-bal 
A'ae-a 
A-ael'li-o 
A-se'ni 

A'ai-a  (a'shi-a) 
A-ai'a-deg,  6,  Pw. 
A'ai-ag'e'neg,  6, 10 
A'ai-a-gen'e-tea,  6, 10 
A'si-ag'e-nus,  10 
A'ai-at'i-cus,  10 
A'si-a-tog'e-ueg,  6, 10 
A-ai'do,  IC. 

As'i-do,  S. 
A-sig'e-iies,  6 
A-ai'las,  CT. 
A-ailus,  C. 
Aa'i-na 
Aa'i-na'ri-a 
Aa'i-na'ri-us 
Aa'i-na'rus 
Aa'i-ne, 
Fr.  K.  Py.  C.  Pe. 

A-si'ne,  Fac. 
A-ai'nea,  G 
A-ain'i-us 
A'aia 

Aa'i-ai-na'teg,  6 
A'si-ua,  10 
Aa-na'us,  Py.  W. 
As'o-ehae'ua 
A-Bo'-ehe 
A-so'«hi3 
A-ao'phis,  C. 
A-ao'pi-a 
As'o-pi'a-deg,  6 
A-ao'pia 
A-aop'o-do'rua 
A-8op'o-la'u8 
A-so'pua 
As'pa-bo'ta 
As'pa-la-tlii'a 
Aa-pani'i-threg,  6 
As'pa-ra'gi-um 
As-pa'ai-n,  10 
Aa-pa'ai-us,  10 
Aa-pas'teg,  G 
Aa'pa-tlie'sis 
Aa'pa-tlii'neg,  6,  W. 

Aa-path'i-neg,  S. 
Aa'pa-tlii'sia  * 
Aa-peu'dua 
Aa'phal-ti'teg,  6 
Aa-ple'don 


Ae'po-na 

As'por-de'ne 

Aa'por-de'nua 

As'po-re'ne 

Aa'po-re'nua 

As'sa-bi'nua,  W. 

As-sab'i-nua,  Fa^, 
Aa'aa-ce'ni  and 

Aa'sa-ca'ni 
Aa-aag'e-teg,  6 
As-sar'a-cua 
As-ae'ra 
As'ae-ra/taa 
Aa'se-ri'ni 
As'se-si-a'teg,  6, 10 
Aa-se'sua 
Aa-so'rua 
Aa'au-e'rus,  L.  C. 
Aa-au'rae 
Aa-syr'i-a 
As'ta-be'ne 
Aa'ta-be'ni 
Aa-taVo-raa  or 

As-tab'o-reg,  6 
Aa'tarce'ni 
Ae'ta-ceg,  6 
Aa-tag'i-deg,  6 
As'ta-cua 
Aa'ta-ge'ni 
Aa'ta-pa 
Aa'ta-pua 
Aa-tar'te 
Aa-tas'o-bas 
Aa'te-as 
Aa-tel'e-be 
As-tel'e-phaa  or 

Aa-tel'e-phua 
As-te'nas 
As-te'ri-a 
As-te'ri-OH 
Aa'te-ria 
Aa-te'ri-ua 
Aa'te-ro'di-a 
As'te-ro-pse'us 
As-ter'o-pe  or 

As'te-ro-pe'a 
As'te-ro'pus 
As'ti-ca  or 

Aa'ti-ce 
Aa-ti'ua 
Aa'to-mi 
Aa-to8'a-ba3,  K. 
As-tox'e-nua 
As-trae'a 
As-trae'us 
Aa'tra-gon  or 

Aa'tra-goa 
Aa'tra-gus 
As'tre-us,  Rem.  1 

Aa'treus 
As'tu-  ra 

As'tu-reg,  6,  C.  S. 
As-tu'ri-ca 
Aa-tu'ri-cua 
As-tus'a-peg,  6 
Aa-ty'a-ge 
Aa-ty'a-gea,  6 
Aa-ty'a-ius",  Py.  W. 
As-ty'a-nax 
As'ty-cra-te'a  or 

Aa'ty-cra-ti'a 
As-tyc're-on 
Aa-tyd'a-maa, 

Py.  S.  L. 
As'ty-da-mi'a 
Aa'ty-lua 

Aa-ty'lus,  Pe. 
Aa'ty-me'des,  6 
Aa'ty-me-du'aa 
Aa-tyn'o-me 
Aa-tyn'o-mi 
As-tyn'o-mua 
As-tyn'o-ua 
Aa-ty'o-Ghe  or 

Aa'ty-o-^hi'a 
As-ty'o-€liu8 
As'ty-pa-lae'a 
Aa-typli'i-lua 
Aa-typ'u-lua,  Pw. 
Aa'ty-ra,  K.  Py.  & 
Aa'ty-ron 

Aa-ty'ron,  W. 
Aa'y-ehis,  S.  W. 
A-syn'cri-tua 
A-tab'u-liis 
A-tab'y-ris 
A-tae'a 
At'a-lan'ta 
At'a-lau-ti'a-deg,  C> 
At'a-ly'da,  C. 
At'a-ran'tea,  6 
At'ar-be'€lus 
A-tar'ga-tis 
A-tar'ne-a,  Fac.  W^ 

At'ar-ue'a,  K. 
A'tax 
A'te 

A-te'i-us  (a-te'yut"" 
At'e-Ii'as 
A-tel'la 
At'el-la'im 
A-te'ne 
At'B-uod'o-tus  or 

Atb'e-nod'o-tua 
A-ter'ga-tia 
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Ath'suna'nes,  6 
Atli'a-i;iiiu-ti'a-deg,  6 
Atli'a-mas 
A-tha'na 

Ath'a-na'si-us,  10 
A-tlian'a-tus 
A-tha'ne-a'tis 
A-tlia'nis,  Pe. 
A-than'o-do'ru3 
A-thar'rha^bi'teg,  6 
A-the'na 
A-the'nSB 
Atli'e-nas'a 
Ath'e-DEe'um 
Ath'e-nae'us 
Ath'e-nag'o-ras 
Ath'e-na'is, 
K.  L.  Py. 

A-then'a-is,  Fac. 
A-tlie'ne 
A-the'ni-o  or 

A-tlie'ni-on 
A-the'uis 
A-the'no 
A-then'o-cIes,  6 
A-tlieii'o-do'rus 
Atli'e-nog'e-nee,  6 
Ath'e-nop'o-Us" 
A'the-os 
Atli'e-ri-a'nus 
Atli'e-3is 
Ath'mo-ne 
Atli'rao-num 
A'thos 
A-tho'us 

Atli'ri-bis,  Py.  S. 
Ath-rulla 
A-tliym'bra 
Ath'y-ras,  C. 
A'ti-a,  10 
A-til'i-a 
A-til'i-u8 
A-til'la 
At'i-me'tus 
A-ti'na 
A-ti'nas 
A-tin'i-a 
A'ti-us,  10 
Aflan-te'a,  or 

At'Ian-ti'a 
At-lan'tej,  6 
At'lan-ti'a-deg,  6 
At-lan'ti-deg,  6 
At'laii-tig'e-na 
At-li'tes,  6 
At'mo-ni 
A-tos'sa 
At'ra-ceg,  6 
Afra-mi'tse 
4.t'ra-myt'ti-um,  W. 

-myt-ti'um,  Pe. 
At'ra-pus 
At'ra-ti'nus 
A'trax 
Af  re-ba'tes,  6, 

L.  c.  w: 

A-treb'a-tes,  F.  K. 
For.  Py.  S.  M. 
A-tre'ne 
A-tre'ni 
A'tre-us,  Rem.  1 

A'treus 
A-tri'da 
A-tii'd^ 
A-tri'des,  6 
At'ro-me'tus 
At'ro-nius 
A-tro'ni-us 
Afro-pa-te'ne 
At'ro-pa-te'ni 
A-trop'a-teg,  6,  K. 
At'ro-pa'ti-a,  10 
A-trop'a-tus,  C. 
At'ro-pos 
At-tac'o-rae,  L.  C. 
At'ta-co'ri 
At'  ta-li'a  or 

At'ta-le'a 
Afta-Ii-a'nus,  Pe 
At'ta-lis 
At'ta-lu3 
At-tar'ras 
At'te-a 
At-teg'u-a 
At-te'i-us  (-te'yus) 
At-te'ne 
At'ti-ca 
At-tic'u-la 
At'ti-cus 
At'ti-di-a'teg,  6 
At-til'i-us 
AVti-na'tes,  6 
At'ti-U3 
At'u-bi 
A-tu'ris 

At'u-rus 
Au-ae'nua 
AH-eha'tas 
Au-ehe'tse 

Au'-elie-tse,  Py. 
Au-de'na 
Au-de'ra 
An-fe'i-a  (-fe'ya) 
Avi/fi-de'na 

Au-fld'i-a 


Au-fld'i-us 

Au'2-du8 

Au'fi-le'na,  K. 

Au'ga 

Au'ga-rus,  S.  W. 

Au'ge 

Au-ge'a 

Au-ge'ss 

Au'ge-as 

Au-gi'as  or 

Au-ge'as 
Au'gi-lse 

Au-gi'nus,  -ff".  W. 
Au'gu-reg,  G 
Au-gus'ta 
Au'giis-ta'leg,  G,  and 

Au'giie-ta'ir-a 
Au-gus-tam'ni-ca, 

K. 
Au'gus-ti'nus 
Au'gu8-tob'o-na 
Au-gus'to-bri'ga 
Au-gus'to-du'num 
Aii-gu3'to-du'rum 
Au'gus-toni'a-gu3 
Au-gus'to-nem'e- 

tum 
Au-gus'tu-lus 

Au-gU8'tU8 

Aii-le'ru8 

Au-les'teg,  6 

Au-le'teg,  6 

Au'lis 

Au'Io-cre'ne 

Au'lon 

Au-los'the-ne§,  6 

Au'lus 

Au'plii-de'na 

Au'ras 

Au-re'li-a 

Au-re'li-a'nus 

Au-re'li-us 

Au-re'o-lu8 

Au-ri'ga 

Au-rin'i-a 

Au-ro'ra 

Au-run'ci 

Au-run'cu-Iel-us 

(-le'yus) 
Aus-ehi'sas 
Aus'ci 
Au'ser 
Au'son 
Au'so-neg,  6 
Au-sc/ni-a 
Au-soii'i-dse 
Au'so-ni'tis 
Au-so'ni-us 
Au'spi-ceg,  6 
Au'sta-ge'na,  C. 
Aus-te'ei-on,  10, 

S.Py. 
Au8-tra'ni-a 
Au'ta-ri-a'tse, 

Pe.  Pw.  For.  S. 
Au'ta-ri'a-tse, 

K.Py. 
Au-te'i 
Au-te'si-o-dc/rum, 

10 
Au'tho-cus 
Au'to-bu'las 
Au-toc'a-ne§,  6,  C. 
Au-tO€h'tho-neB,  6 
Au'to-cles,  6 
Au'to-cle'tus 
Au-toc'ra-teg,  6 

Py.  S.  W. 
Au'to-la'us 
Au-tol'e-mus,  C 
Au-tole-on 
Au-tol'o-les,  6 
Au-tol'y-cu"s 
Au-tom'a-te 
Au'to-me'deg,  6 
Au-tom'e-dou 
Au'to-me-du'sa 
Au-tom'e-nes,  6 
Au-tom'o-li 
Au-ton'o8 
Au-ton'o-ma 
Au-ton'o-mus 
Au-ton'o-us 
Au'to-phon 
Au-toph'o-nus 
Au-tos'the-neg,  6 
Au'to-tha'is 
Au-tri'cum, 

C.L. 
Au'tri-cum, 

Py.  For.  M. 
Au-trig'o-neg,  6 
Au-tu'ra 
Aux-e'si-a,  10 
Aux'i-mon  or 
Aux'i-mum 
AT'a-ri'oum, 

C.  L.  W. 
A-var'i-cum, 

M.  F.  K.  Py.  For. 
A-var'i-cu8,  C, 
A-Tel'la 
Av'en-tl'nus 
A-ver'nus,  or 
A-ver'na 


A'vi-e'Dus 
A-vi'o-la 
A-vi'tus 
Ax'e-nus  and 

Ax-i'nus 
Ax-i'o-ehua 
Ax-i'on,  C.  L.  W. 

Ax'i-on,  10, 
K.  Py. 
Ax'i-o-ui'cu8,  10 
Ax'i-op'o-Us 
Ax'i-o'tse 
Ax'i-c/the-a 
Ax'i-us,  10 
Ax'o-na 

Ax-o'neg,  n  people. 
Ax'o-neg,  tablets. 
A-zam'o-ra 
A'zan 
Az'a-nse'a  and 

A-za'ne-a 
A-ze'iias 
A-zi'des,  6 
A-zi'lia" 
A'zi-o'tae 
A-zi'ris,  Pe.  W. 
A-zo'ne 
A-zo'rus 
A-zo'tus 
A-zu'ri-ta'Dum 


B. 


Ba-ban'o-inum 

Bab'i-lus,  S.  W. 

Bab'y-lon 

Bab'y-lo'ni-a 

Bab'y-lo'ni-i 

Ba-byr'sa 

Ba-c8e'na 

Bac'a-li'tis 

Ba-ca'tse,  Pe. 
Bac'a-tae,  Py. 

Bac-5£e'i 

Bac-cha'nal 

Bac'-elia-iia'li-a 

Bac-ehaii'tes,  6 

Bac-ehe'is 

Bac-ehe'us  or 
Bac-chi'u3 

Bac-ehi'a,  <z  place 
in  Albania. 

Bac-ehi'a-ds6 

Bac-ehi'das 

Bac'-ehi-deg,  C.  L.  S. 

Bac-€hi'um,  a  tem- 
ple ;  also,  a  place 
in  Lesbos. 

Bac-«hi'u8,  a  met- 
rical foot ;  also, 
a  mail's  name. 

Bac'€hi-U8,  a  Ro- 
man gladiator. 

Bac-«hyl'i-de8,  6, 

c.  Py.  s.  ir. 

Bac'cu-a'tae  or 

Ba'cu-a'tSB 
Ba-ce'lus 
Ba-ce'ni8 
Ba'cis 

Bac'o-rus,  C 
Bac'tri-a'na  or 

Bac'tri-a'num 
Bac'tri-a'ni 
Ba-cun'ti-us,  10, 

5.  W. 
Ba-cu'ri 

Bad'i-ehc/ra,  L.  C. 
Bad'u-heu'D!B  or 

Bad'u-en-nae  Lu'- 

CU8 

Bae'bi-us 
Bsec'u-Ia, 

F.  K.  Py.  S. 
Bsefe-ra 
Bae-tho'ron 
Bset'i-ca 
Bte-tig'e-na 
BiEt'o-rix 
Bset'u-lo 
Bae-tu'ri-a 
Bag'a-da'o-nes,  6 
Ba-ge'su8,  C' 
Ba-gi'a 

Ba-gis'ta-na,  C. 
Ba-gls'ta-nes,  S.  W. 
Ba-gt/as 
Bag'o-da'res,  6 
Ba-goph'a-nes,  6 
Ba-go'us 
Bag'ra-da  and 


Bai'se  (ba'ye) 
Baj'o-5SB 
Bala 

Bal'a-orus,  Py.  S. 
Bal'a-nse'a  or 
Bal'a-ne'a 
Bal'a-ri,  K.  Py. 
Bal'a-rus,  C. 
Bal-billua 
Bal-bi'nus 
Bal-bu'ra 


Bal-ce'a  or 
Bal-ci'a 
Ba'la-a'res,  6 
Ba-le'tu8  " 
Ba-lim'e-ri8 
Bal'i8-be'ga 
Ba-lis'ta 
Bal-lon'o-ti 
Ba-Io'mum 
Bal-veu'ti-us,  10, 

S.  W. 
Bal'y-ra,  C.  Py. 
Bam-bo'tus 
Bam-by'ce,  L.  C. 
Bam'by-ce,  K. 
Bam'o-ni'tis 
Ba-mu'rae,  C. 
Ban'a-sa 
Ban'dobe'ne 
Ban-du'si-a,  10 
Ba'iii-a'rae 
Ba'ni-u'bae 
Ban'ti-a,  10 
Ban-ti'ni 

Ban'ti-us,  10,  S.  IV. 
Baph'y-rus 
Ba-qua'teg,  6 
Bar'a-ce 
Bar'a-do,  C. 
Bar'a-tlirum 
Bar-ba'na 
Barta-ri 
Bar-ba'ri-a 
Bar-ba'tus 
Bar-bes'o-las 
Bar-bes'u-la  and 
Bar-bes'o-la 
Bai-bos'the-ne§,  6 
Bar'bu-la 
Bar-cae'i 
Bar-ca'ni 
Bar'ce 
Bar'ce-tis 
Bar'ci-no 
Bar-dae'i 

Bar-da'neg,  6,  L.  C. 
Bar'de-ra'te 
Bar-dyl'lis 
Ba-re'a,  a  city. 
Ba're-a,  a  man. 
Ba-re'ne 
Ba'reg,  6 
Bar'e-ta 
Bar-ge'ui 
Bar'go-se  or 
Bar'go-sa 
Bar-gu'si-i,  10 
Bar'gy-la 
Bar'gy-le'taB 
Bar'gy-li-e'taB 
Bar'gy-lus 
Ba-ri'ne 
Ba-ri'nus 
Bur'i-sas,  C. 
Ba-ris'se§,  6 
Ba'ri-um 
Bar-nae'us 
Bar-pa'na 
Bar'za-en'teg,  6 
Bas'a-bo-ca'teg,  6 
Ba-8e'ra 
Bas'i-le'a  or 
Bas'i-li'a,  name 

of  a  city  (Basel), 

a  goddess,  and 

an  island. 

Ba-sU'i-a  (Basel),  S. 
Bas'i-li'dae 
Bas'i-li'deg,  6 
Bas'i-li'i 

Ba-sil'i-o-pofa-mus 
Baa'i-lis 

Bas'i-li'us,  a  river. 
Bas'i-li'us  (St. 

Basil),  Py.  L. 
Ba-sil'i-us  and 

Bas'i-li'us  (Si. 

Basil),  S. 
Ba-sil'i-us  (St. 

Basil),  Fr. 
Bas'i-li'us,  a  Soman 

name.  For. 
Bas'i-lus  (also  St. 

Basil) 
Bas-sa'ni-a 
Bas-sa're-us,  Hem.  1 
Bas'sa-retis 
Bas-sar'i-desj  6 
Bas'sa-ris 
Bas'si-a'nue,  10 
Bas-tar'nae  and 

Bas-ter'nae 
Bas'ter-bi'ni 
Bas'te-ta'ni 
Bas'ti-a,  10,  S.  W. 
Ba'ta 

Baf  a-no'-ehus 
Ba^ta'vl  and  Ba-ta'- 

VQs.     [The  penult 

is  made  short  in 

Lucan  i.  431.] 
Ba-ta'vi-a 
Ba-ta'vo-du'rum 
Ba'thos 
Ba-thjrlluB 


Ba-thyn'i-as 
Ba-ti'a  or  Ba-te'a 
Ba'ti-e'a  o> 

Ba'ti-i'a,  10 
Ba-ti'ni 
Ba'tis 
Ba'to 
Ba'ton 

Bafra-«ho'my- 
o-raa'«hi-a. 
[Klotz  accents 
the  penult.2 
Bat'ra-ehus 
Bat'ta-rus 
Bat-ti'a^deg,  6 
Bafu-Ium 
Bat'u-lua 
Bau'bo 
Bau'cis 
Bau'li 
Ba'vi-U8 
Bav'o-ta 
Baz'a-i'ra,  if. 
Be-a'trix 
Be-bri'a-eum 
Beb'ry-ces  and 

Be-bry'ce8,  6 
Be-bryg'i-a',  10 
Be-«lii'reg,  6 
Be-*lii'ri 
Be-dri'a-cum 
Bel'a-tes,  6,  C.  Py. 
Bel-bi'na 
Bel'bi-na'teg,  6 
Bel'e-mi'na,  Pe.  S. 

Be-lem'i-na,  Py. 
Bel'e-na 
Bel'e-nus 
Bel'e-phan'teg,  6 
Bel'e-8y8 


Bel'gi-ca 
Bel'gi-um 
Be'li-as 
Be-li'deg,  6,  sing. 

(male  desc.  of 

Belus). 
Be'lis,  pi.  Bel'i-dee 

(female  desc.  of' 

Belus). 
Bel'i-sa'na,  Fac. 
Bel'i-sa'ri-us,  S.  W. 
Bel-lag'i-neg,  L.  C. 
Bel-ler'o-phon 
Bel'le-rus 
Bel'li-e'nus 
Bel-lo'na 
Bel'Io-na'ri-i 
Bel-lov'a-ci 
BeI'mi-na'tis 
Belon 
Bel'phe-gor 
Be-lu'num 
Be'Ius 
Bem-bi'na 
Be-na'cu8 
Ben'di-di'a 
Ben'di-di'um 
Ben'di-dc/ra 
Ben'di-do'ru8 
Ben'e-ven'tum 
Ben'tlie-siij'y-me,  W. 
Ben'the-si-cy'me, 

Pe.  M. 
Be'o-deg,  6 
Ber'cor-ca'teg,  6 
Ber'e-cyn'ti-a,  10 
Ber'e-cyn-ti'a-des,  6 
Ber'e-cyn'tus 
Be-rel'i-des,  6 
Ber'e-ni'ce* 
Ber'e-ni'cia 
Ber-gep'o-lis 
Ber'gi-ne,  C. 
Ber'gis-ta'ni 
Ber'go-mum 
Be'ris 
Ber'mi-UB 
Ber'o-a 
Ber'o-e 
Be-roe'a 
Be-ro'neg,  6 
Ber'o-ni'ce 
Be-ro'sus 
Ber-rlioe'a 
Bei-'y-tus,  see  Fae. 
Be-ry'tus, 

Fr.  K.  Pw.  L. 
Bes'bi-cus 
Be-sid'i-ae 
Be-sip'po 
Bes'ti-a,  10 
Bes'yn-ge'ti 
Be-tar'mo-neg,  6 
Be-thc/ron 
Be'tis 

Be-tri'a-cum 
Bi-a'nor 
Bi-bac'u-lua 
Bib'Ii-na,  Pw.  M.  W. 
Bi'blis 
Bi'blus 
Bi-brac'te 
Bib'ro-ci,  Pw.  Fr. 
Bi-bro'ci,  M. 


BiVu-Ius 

Bi'ceg,  G 

Bi-cor'ni-ger 

Bi-oor'nis 

Bi-e'nor 

Bi-e'phi 

Bi-for'mis 

Bi'frons 

Bi-ger'ri-o'neg,  6 

Bil'bi-lis 

Bil-lae'ua 

Bi-ma'ter 

Bin'do-eg,  6 

Bin'gi-um 

Bi'on 

Bi-o'teg,  6 

Bi-c/the-a 

Bi'o-tus 

Bip'c-dim'u-i 

Bi-sal'tae 

Bi-sal'teg,  6 

Bi-sal'tis 

Bi-san't)ie 

Bis'to-nes,  6 

Bia-to'ni-a 

Bis'to-nis 

Bis-to'nis, 
Virg.  Cir.  165 
Bi'thus 
Bi-thy'ni 
Bi-thyn'i-a 
Bi'ton 
Bifu-i'tU8 
Bi-tu'ri-geg,  6 
Bit'u-rix 
Bi-zo'ne 
Biz'y-a,  10 
Bla-e'na 
Blae'aus 

Blan-de'no,  Fac. 
Blan-dc^na,  Py.  B. 
Blan-du'si-a,  10 
Blas'to-phoe-ni'ceg 
Blem'my-eg,  6 
Ble'my-ae 
Ble'my-i 
Bleph'a-ro 
Blu'ci-um,  10,  S.  W. 
Bo-ad'i-ce'a 
Bo-a'gri-u8 
BoVo-ne'a 
Boc'si-ria 
Boc'-eho-ris 
Bod'in-com'a-gum 
Bo'di-on'ti-ci 
Bo-do'ne 
Bo-do'tri-a 
Bo-du'ag-na'tu8, 

S.  W. 
Bo-du'ni,  S.  W. 
Boe'a 
BoB'ae 
BoeOje 
Boe-be'is 

Bo'e-dro'mi-a,  C.  S. 
Boe'o-tar'-ehas 
Boe-o'ti 
Boe-o'ti-?,  10 
Boe-o'tis 
Boe-o'tu8 
Bo'e-tlii'a 
Bo-e'tlii-u8 
Bo-e'thu8 
Boe'us 
Bo'geg,  6 
Bo'gud 
Bo'gua 

Bo-he'mum,  K. 
Bo'i-i 

Bo'i-o-he'mum,  K. 
Boj'o-rix 
Bc/la 
Bol-be'ne 
Bol'bi-ti'num 
Bol'bu-la? 
Bol'i-n£e'u8 
Bo-lis'5U8 
Bo'mi-en'seg,  6 
Bo-mil'car 
Bom'o-ni'cae 
Bo-no'ni-a 
Bo-o'des,  6 
Bo'o-su'i-a 
Bo-o'tes,  6 
Bor-ca'ni 
Bo're-as 
Bo're-as'mi  or 

Bo're-as'mua 
Bo-ri'nus,  C. 
Bor-sip'pa 
Bc/rus 

Bo-rys'the-neg,  6 
Bor'ys-tben'i-'daB 
Bo-rys'the-nia 
Bo-rya'the-ni'tae 
Bos'pho-rua 
Bos'po-rus 
Bes-tre'nua 
Bo-tro'du8 
Bofti-ae'a 
Bofti-as'ia 
Bo'vi-a'num 
Bo-villa  and 

Bo-vill8B 
Brac'a-ra 


Brac'a-ri 

Bra-ca'ti 

Brac-ca'ti 

Bra-eli-nia'nae 

Bra-eh-iua'neg,  6 

Bra-cho'des,  G 

Brag'o-du'i'um, 

For.  Py. 
Bran'-ehi-da9   ■ 
Braii'no-du'num 
Bran-nov'i-ceg,  6 
Bras'i-das 
Bras'i-de'a  or 

Bras'i-di'a 
Bras'i-las,  Pw.  W. 
Brau'io 
Brau'ron 
Breg'men-te'ni 
Bren-te'si-a,  10 
Bren-ton'i-cum 
Breu'ci 
Breu'ni 
Bri-a're-u8,  Rem.  1 

Bri'a-reus 
Bri-e'teg,  6 
Bri-gan'teg,  6 
Brig'an-ti'nua 
Bri-gau'ti-um,  10 
Brig'i-a'ni 
Bri-les'aua 
Bri'mo 

Brin'i-a'teg,  6 
Bri'sa 
Bri-sae'ua 
Bri-se'is 
Bri'seg,  6 
Bri-tan'ni 
Bri-tan'ni-a 
Bri-tan'ni-cus 
Brit'o-ma'ris,  S. 
Brifo-mar'tia 
Bri-tom'a-rus,  M. 
Brif  o-neg,  or 

Bri-to'neg,  6 
Bri'u-li'tse 
Brix-ellum 
Brix'i-a,  10 
Bri'zo 

Bro-git'a-rus 
Brom'e-rua 
Bro'mi-us 
Bron-ti'nus  or 

Bro-ti'nua 
Bro'te-aa 
Bru-€hi'on 
Bruc'te-ri 
Brun'du-lua 
Brun-du'ei-um,  10 
Bru-tid'i-us,  S.  W. 
Bru'ti-i,  10,  or 

Brufti-i 
Brut-ta'teg,  6 
Brut'ti-a'ni 
Bru'tu-luB,  S.  W. 
Bru'tus 
Bry-a'ni-um 
Bry'aa 
Bry-ax'ia 
Bry'ce 
Bry'gps,  6 
Bry'gi  * 
Brys'e-ae 

Bry-se'ie  or 

Bry-si'ae 

Bu'ba-ce'ne,  K.  W. 
Bu'ba-sia 
Bu-bas'sua 
Bu-baa'tia 
Bu'bas-ti'tcg,  6 
Bu'be-ta'ni 
Bu'bon 
Bu-bo'na 
Bu-cae'a 
Bu-ca'ni 
Bu-car'te-ru8 
Bu-ceph'a-la 
Bu'ce-pha-li'a 
Bu-ceph'a-lus 
Bu'€he-ta 
Bu-col'i-ca 
Bu-coli-on 
Bu'co-lop'o-lia 
Bu'co-lua 
Bu-daai-a 
Bu-de'a  or  Bu-di'a 
Bu-de'um  or 

Bu-di'um 
Bu-de'us  or 

Bu-di'ue 
Bu-di'm 
Bu-do'ris 
Bu-do'rum 

Bu'do-rum 
Bu-dc/rus 
Bu'dro-ae 
Bu'ge-lua 
Bu'ge-nes,  6 
Bu-lag'o-raa 
Bu'lis 

Bul-la'ti-us,  10,  C.  S. 
Bul-li'o-neg,  G 

Bul'li-o'neg,  K. 
Bu-ma'dus  or 
Bu-mo'dus 
Bu-nae'a 


Bu-ni'ma 
Bu'no-me'a 
Bu'no-mi'a 
Bu'iio-mus 
Bu'nus 
Bu-ou'o-msB 
Bu'pa-lua 
Bu'pha-gua 
Bu'pho-naa 
Bu-pra'ai-um,  10 
Bu'ra 

Bu-ra'i-cus,  S.  )K 
Bur-dig'a-Ia 
Bur-gun'di-o'neg,  5 
Bu'ria 
Bur'ri-e'nua 
Bur'si-o,  10 
Bu'saB 
Bu'se-lus 
Bu-si'ris 
Bu'si-ri'teg,  6 
Bu'ta 

Bu'te-li'nua 
Bu'te-o 
Bu'teg,  6 
Bu-the'ru8 
Bu'tlio-e 
Bu'tbo-a 
Bu-tliro'tum 
Bu-thro'tus 
Bu'to-a,  K. 
Bu'to-ueg,  6 
Bu-tor'i-deg,  6 
Bu'tos 
Bu'tri-um 
Bu-tio'tus 
Bu'tu-a 
Bu-tuu'tum 
Bu'tus 
Bu-ze'reg,  6 
Bu-ze'ri 

Bu'zy-geg,  S".  Pu!.C. 
Bu-zy'ges,  Fr.  W. 
Byb']i-as,'!Fac. 
By'blis 
Byl'a-zo'ra 
Byl-li'o-neg,  6 
Bys-aa'tis 
By-za'ci-um,  10 
Byz'an-ti'a-cua 
By-zan'ti-um,  10 
By'zaa 
By-ze'reg,  6 
By'zeg,  6 
By-zo'ni 


c. 


Ca-an'thu8 

Cab'a-dee,  6,  L.  W. 

Ca-bal'a-ca 

Cab'a-leg,  6 

Ca-ba'lls,  Pw.  C. 

Cab'al-li'nus 

Ca-bar'ni 

Ca-bar'ni8 

Cab'a-ai'teg,  6 

Ca-bas'sus 

Ca-be'lea,  6 

Ca-be'sua 

Ca-bil'li-o 

Cab'il-lo'num 

Ca-bi'ra 

Ca-bi'ri 

Ca-bir'i-a,  Py.  W. 

Ca-bi'ria 

Ca-bi'rua 

Ca-bu'ra,  Py.  W. 

Cab'y-le,  K.  Py. 

Ca-by'le,  S. 
CaVy-le'tae 
Ca'ca 

Ca-eh'a-leg,  6,  Py.  W. 
Cag'i-da'ri 
Cac'o-mne'mon,  14 
Ca'cu8 

Ca-cyp'a-ris,  Py.  W. 
Cag'y-ri'ni 
Cad'a-ra 
Ca-de'na 
Ca-dle'nua 
Cad-me'a 
Cad-me'ia 
Cad-mi'i  or 

Cad-me'i 
Cad-milus 
Cad'mi-o'ne 
Cad'mi-o'neg,  6 
Cad-mog'e-ueg,  6 
Ca'dra 
Cad're-ma 
Ca-dru'si 
Ca-du'ce-ua,  10 
Cad'u-e'ni 
Ca-dui-'ci 
Ca-du'si,  C. 
Oa^du'ai-i,  10 
Ca;'ci-aa,  10 
Cae-cil'i-a 
Cae-cil'l-a'au6 
Cae-cil'i-i 
(Saa-ei'na 
CsB-oU'i-uc 
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Ose-oi'nop 

Caec'u-buic 

CiEo'u-bus 

Csec'u-lus 

Caed'i-ci 

Cae-dic'i-us,  10 

Caed'i-cu?,  C.  Py. 

Coel'es-ti'ni 

Cae'li-a 

Cae-Iic'u-lus 

Coe-li'o-lus 

Cae'li-us 

Cse'nas 

Cae'ne-us,  Rem.  1 

Cse'neus 
Caen'i-ci 
Cfe-ni'deg,  6 
Coe-ni'na 
Cse'iiis 
Caen'o-phru'ri-mn, 

For. 
Caa-nop'o-lis 
Cfe'pi-o 
Cae-ra'tufl 
Cne're 
Cae're-a 
Cae-re'ta 
Cae-re'teg,  6 
Caer'i-te^,  6 
Cae-sa'm 
Cae'sar 
Cees'a-re'a 
Cses'a-re'um 
Cae-sa're-us,  adj. 
Cse-sa'ri-o 
Cass'a-ro-bri'ga, 

For.  Py. 
Oaes'a-ro-du'num 
Cses'a-rom'a-gus 
Cse-se'na 
Cse'si-a,  10 
Cse'si-us,  10 
Cae'so 
Coe-so'ui-a 
Cses'o-ui'nus 
Cses'u-le'nus 
Caet'o-brix,  S.  W. 
Cse'yx 
Ca-ga'co 
Ca'i-a  (ka'ya) 
Ca'i-ci'nu3 
Ca-i'cua 
Ca'i-e'ta 
Ca'i-phas,  C. 
Ca'i-us  (ka'yus) 
Cal'a-ber 
Ca-la'bri-a 
Cal'a-des,  6,  K. 
Cal'a-gu'rig 
Cal'a-gur'ri-ta'ni 
Cal'a-is 
Cal'a-mis,  Py. 
Cal'a-mi'tes,  6 
Ca-lam'o-drus 
Cal'a-mos 
Ca-la'nua 

K.Pw.L.M.C. 
Cal'a-nus,  S.  Py. 
Cal'a-ris 
Ca-la'rus,  C. 
Cal'a-tej,  6,  K. 
Cal'a-tha'na, 

Py.  S.  TK 
Cal'a-thi'ni 
Cal'a-thi'no,  Pm. 
Cal'a-thu'sa 
Ca-la'ti-a,  10 
Cal'au-re'a  and 
Cal'au-ri'a 
Ca-la\i'ri-a 
Ca-la'vi-us,  5.  W. 
8al-ca'gu8,  W. 
Cal-de'ne 
Ca'le 

Ca-led'o-nes,  6 
Cal'e-do'ni-a 
Ca-lela 
Ca-len'tum 
Ca-le'num 
Ca-le'nus 
Ca-le'rus 
Cales,  6 
Cal'9-ti 
Ca-le'tor 
Ca'li-ad'ne 
Ca'li-an'da 
Cal'i-coe'ni 
Ca-lid'i-ua  S.  W. 
Ca-lig'u-la 
'Ca-li'nus 
f!al'i-pus,  M.  Fr. 
Cal-laes'€hruB 
Cal-la'i-ci 
Cal'la-teOjus 
Cal-Ia'tU 
Cal'le-as 
Cal-le'nus 
Cal-li'a-deg,  6 
Cal'li-a-ni'ra 
Cal-li'a-rus 
Oal'li-as,  Py.  S.  W. 
0al-lib'i-u8 
Cal-lib're-lnis 
Oal'li-ee'ms 
Gal-li«b'«-Tam 


Calll-cleg,  6 

Cal'li-co-lo'na 

Cal-lic'o-on 

Cal'Ii-cra-te'a 

Cal-lic'ra-teg,  6 

Cal'li-crat'i-daa 

Cal-lic'u-la 

Cal'li-dam'a-teB,  C. 

Cal-li'des,  6 

Cal-lid'i-us,  S.  W. 

Cal'li-do'ra 

Cal-lid'ro-mu3 

Cal-li'e-na 

Cal-li'e-tes,  6 

Cal-lig'e-iies,  6 

Cal'Ii-ge-ni'a 

Cal'li-ge'tus 

Cal'li-gi'ton 

Cal'li-gi'tus 

Cal'lig-no'tus 

Cal-lim'a-ehus 

Cal-lim'bro-tu3 

Cal'li-me'deg,  6 

Cal-lim'e-don 

Cal'li-me'lus 

Cal-lim'e-nes,  6 

Cal'li-ni'cum 

Cal'li-ni'cus 

Cal-li'nu3 

Cal'li-o-do'rus,  C. 

Cal-li'o-pe 

Cal'li-o-pe'a 

Cal'Ii-pa-ti'ra 

Cal'li-pha-i'a 

Cal-liph'a-neg,  6 

Cal'li-phon 

Cal-Iip'i-dse 

Cal-lip'i-deg,  6 

Cal-lip'o-lis 

Cal'li-py'gis 

Cal-lir'ho-e 

Cal'lis-tag'o-raa 

Cal-!is'te 

Cal-lis'the-neg,  6 

Cal'lis-ti'a 

Cal-lis'to 

Cal'lis-tom'a-«hu8, 

Pw. 
Cal-lis'to-ni'ce,  Pe. 
Cal-lis'to-ni'cus 
Oal-lis'tra-tus 
Cal-lit'e-leg,  6 
Cal'li-the'ra 
Cal-lith'o-e 
Cal-lit'ro-pe 
Cal-lix'e-na 
Cal-lix'e-nua 
Cal'lo-ni'tis 
Cal'o-cae'rus 
Ca'lor 

Ca-loth'e-fcus 
Cal'pe-tus,  C. 
Cal-pur'ni-a 
Cal-pur'ni-ua 
Cal'u-co'neg,  6 
Ca-lu'cu-la 
Cal'u-aid'1-uB,  S.  W. 
Cal-ve'na 
Cal'vi-a,5.  W. 
CaJ-vi'na 
Cal-vi'nua 

Cal-via'i-UB,  10,  5.  W. 
Cal'y-be 
Cal'y-bi'ta 
Cal'y-ead'nuB 
Cal'y-oe 
Ca-lyd'na 
Cal'y-don 
Cal'y-do'nis 
Cal'y-do'ni-us 
Ca-lym'ne 
Ca-lyn'da 
Ca-lyp'so 
Cam'a-lo-du'num 
Cam'a-ra'cum 
Cam'a-re'ni 
Cam'a-ri'na  or 

Cam'a-ri'ne 
Cam'a^ri'num 
Cam'a-ri'tae 
Cam'a-tulli-ci 
Cam'ba-de'ne 
Cam-bal'i-dus 
Cain-bau'Iea,  6 
Cam'bo-du'num 
Cam-bo'num,  S.  Py. 
Cam-bu'ni,  For.  Py. 
Cam-bu'ni-i 
Cam-bu'sia,  K. 
Cam-by'lua 
Cam'by-ae'ne 
Cam-by'ses,  6 
Ca-me'na  " 
Ca-me'm-a 
Cam'e-ra,  C,  W. 
Cam'e-ri'ni 
CaHi'e-ri'num 
Gam'e-ri'nua 
Ca-martag,  6 
Cam'e-sea,  6 
Ca-mi'cus 

Cam'i-cua,  Py.  M, 
Ca-mil'Ia 
Ca-mil"pe 
Ga-mil'li 


Ca-mil1u3 
Ca-mi'ro 
Ca-mi'ru3  and 

Ca-mi'ra 
Ca-inia'sa-reg,  6 

Cam'is-sa'reg,  W. 
Ca-mce'niB 
Cam-pa'ni-a 
Cam-pa'nua 
Cam-pas'pe 
Cam'pe-sua,  C. 
Cara'po-du'num 
Cam-po'ni 
Cam'py-lus,  Pw. 
Caiii'u-lo-du'num 
Ca-mu'ni 
Ca'na 
Can'a-ce 

Can'a-ehe,  Pw.  W. 
Cau'a-ehua 
Ca'nae 
Ca^na'ri-a 
Ca-na'ri-i 
Can'a-tlia 
Can'da-ce 
Can-da'on,  Pw. 
Can'da-ri 
Can-da'vi-a 
Can-dau'leg,  6 
Can-di'o-ni 
Ca'neng 
Ca-iieph'o-ri 
Ca-ne'thus 
Ca-nic'u-la 
Ca-nic'u-la'reg,  6 
Ca-nid'i-a 
Ca-nid'i-ua,  S.  W. 
Ca-nin'e-fa'teg,  6 
Ca-nin'i-us 
Ca'ni-us,  ;S.  W. 
Oan-no'nus 
Ca-no'bus 
Ca-nop'i-cum 
Can'o-pi'tae 
Ca-no'pu3 
Can'ta-ber 
Can'ta-bras 
Can'ta-bri 
Can-ta'bri-a 
Can'tha-ra 
Cau'tha-rol'e-thron 
Can'tha-rua 
Can-the'la 
Can'ti-um,  10 
Can'u-le'i-a  (-le'ya) 
Can'u-le'i-us 

(-le'yus) 
Ca-nu'si-um,  10 
Ca-pa'ne-ua, 

Eem.  1 
Cap'a-neus 
Ca-pella 
Ca-pe'na 
Ca-pe'uas 
Ca-pe'ni 
Ca'per 
Cap'e-tus 
Ca-pha're-us, 

Rem.  1 
Ca-pha'reu8 
Ca-phe'ris 
Ca-phi'ra 
Ca-phia'o-do'rus 
Ca'phy-ae 
Ca-pis'sa 
Cap'j-to 
Cap'i-to-li'nus 
Cap'i-to'li-um 
Ca-pit'u-lum 
Cap'o-ri 
Ca-po'teg,  6 
Cap-pad'o-ceg,  6 
Cap'pa-do'ci-a,  10 
Cap'pa-dox 
Ca-pra'ri-a 
Ca'pre-ae 
Cap'ri-cor'nus 
Ca-prip'e-des,  6,  pi. 
Cai/ro-ti'na* 
Ca'prua 
Cap'u-a 
Ca'pys 
Car'a-cal'la 
Car'a-ca'tea,  6 
Ca-rac'fca-cu3 
Car'a-lia 
Car'a-ma/lus  or 
Car'armallua 
Ca-ram'bis 
Car'a-ni'tia 
Ca-ran'to-nua 
Ca-ra/nua, 

K.  Pe.  Pw.  Py. 
Car'a-nus, 

M.  C.  L.  W. 
Ca-rau'ai-ua,  10, 

S.  W. 
C»r-bo'nes,  6 
Cai^bu-la* 
Car-«he'den 
Car/ci-Bi'teB,  6 
Car'ci-ni'tis 
Car'ci-nus 
Car'da-cea,  6 
Car'da-me'ne 


Car'da-mi'ne 

Car-dam'y-le 

Car'de-a 

Car-de'sis 

Car-de'sua 

Car'di-a,  Py.  S. 

Car'du-ae,  C, 

Car-du'«hi 

Car-dy'tus,  C 

Car'e-cleg,  6 

Ca-re'ne 

Car'e-ni'tia 

Ca're-o'tia 

Ca'rea,  6 

Car'e-sa 

Car'e-se'ne 

Ca-re'sus 

Ca'ri-a 

Cariil'la 

Ca-ri'na 

Ca-ii'nse 

Ca-ri'nua 

Ca-ri'on,  O. 

Ca-ris'cua 

Car-ma'na 

Car-ma'ni 

Car-mau'i-deg,  6 

Car'ma-ni'tae 

Car-ma'nor,  S.  Py. 

Car-me'lua 

Car-men'ta  ajid 

Car-men'tia 
Car'men-ta'leg,  6 
Car'men-ta'lia 
Car-mi'o-ne 
Car'ne-a,  a  goddess. 
Car-ne'a-deg,  6 
Car-ne'i-a  (-ne'ya)  or 

Car-ni'a  or 

Car-ne'a 
Car-ne'us 
Car'no-neg,  6, 

a  festival. 
Car-nu'i 
Car-nu't)3g,  6 
Ca-rop'o-Iia 
Car'os-ce'pi 
Car'pa-si'a 
Car'pa^thus 
Car-pe'i-a  (-pefya) 
Car-pi'a 
Car'po-do'ruB 
Car-poph'o-ra 
Car-poph'o-rus 
Car-rho'tus 
Car-ri'nas 
Car-ru'ca 
Car-ae'o-li 
Car'au-lfe 
Car-tae'a 
Car'ta-re,  C. 
Car-te'i-a  (-te'ya) 
Car'te-nua 
Car'te-ron 
Car'te-rus 
Car-thae'a 
Car'tha-gin'i-en'seg 
Car-tha'go 
Car'tha-lo,  Py.  S. 
Car'ti-ni'cua,  Pe. 
Ca-ru'ra 
Ca'ruB 
Ca-ru'sa 

Car-vil'i-us,  S.  W. 
Ca'ry-ae 
Ca'ry-a'teg,  6 
Ca'ry-at'i-1ieg,  6,  pi. 
Ca'ry-a'tia 
Ca-ry'o-nes,  6 
Car'ys-te'us,  adj. 
Ca^rys'ti-us,  10,  adj. 
Ca^rys'tua 
Ca-sa'le,  C.  L. 
Cas-celli-us,  S.  W. 
Caa/i-U-na'teg,  6 
Cas'i-li'num 
Caa'i-na 
Ca-si'num 
Ca'si-o'tia 
Ca'si-ua,  10 
Cas'me-na 
Cas'me-n88 
Cas-mil'la 
Cas-pe'ri-a 
Cas'pi-a'na 
Cas'pi-i 
Cas-pi'ra 
Caa-pi'ri 
Caa-pi'rus 
Caa'pi-um 
Cas'aan-da'ne, 

S.  W. 
Cas-Ban'der 
Caa-aan'dra 
Caa'san-dre'a 
Cas'san-dri'a 
Cae/Ba-ui'tae 
Cas'sa-no'nis 
Cas'ai-a,  10 
Cas'si-e-pe'a,  10 
Caa'ai-o-do'rua,  10 
Cas'ai-o-pfe'i,  10 
Cas-ai'o-pe  ar 

Caa'si-o-pe'a,  10 
Caa-siph'o-ne 


Caa-sip'o-lig 

Cas'si-ter'i-deg,  6 

Cas'si-us,  10 

Cas'si-ve-lau'nu3 

Cas-so'pe 

Caa-so'tia 
Ca3-tab'a-la 
Caa-ta'li-a  or 

Cas-ta'li-u3  Fons 
Cas'ta-l!3 
Cas'ta-nae'a 
Caa'tha-nae'a 
Gaa'the-neg,  6 
Caa'ti-a-ni'ra 
Caa-to'liia 
Cas'to-rea,  6,  pi. 
Cas'tri-cus,  C. 
Caa'tu-lo 
Cas-u-en'til-la'ni 
Cat'a-ba'neg,  6 
Cafa-ba'ui 
Cafa-be'ni 
Cafa-oe-cau'me-iie 
Cat'a-ce-cau'me- 

ni'teg,  6 
Cat'a-cio'theg,  6 
Cat'a-du'pa 
Cat'a-du'pi 
Cafa-lau'ni 
Cat'a-li 
Cat'a-mi'tus 
Cat'a-na 
Ca-ta'o-neg,  6 
Cat'a-o'ni-a 
Cat'ar-rhac'teg,  6 
Cat'a-ze'ti 
Cat'e-na'teg,  6 
Ca-thae'a 
Ca'ti-e'nua 
Cat'i-li'na 
Ca-til'i-us,  S.  W. 
Ca-til'li 
Ca-til'lua  or 

Cat'i-lua 
Cat'i-na 
Ca'ti-us,  10 
Ca'to 
Cat'o-bri'ga, 

For.  Py.  S. 
Ca'tre-ua,  Rem.  1 

Ca'treua 
Cat-tu'za 
Cat-tu'zi 
Cat'u-li-a'na 
Ca-tullua 
Cat'u-Iua 
Ca-tu'ri-geg,  6 
Cau'ca-sig'e-aa 
Cau'ca-sus 
Cau'ci 
Cau'con 
Cau'co-ne'a  or 

Cau'co-ni'a 
Cau-co'neg,  6 
Cau-di'ni 
Cau'di-um 
Cau-Io'ni-a 
Cau'me-nus 
Cau'ni-i 
Cau'ni-UB 
Cau'iius 
Cau'ros 
Cau'rua 
Cav'a-reg,  6 
Cav'a-ril'lus 
Cav'a-ri'nus,  iS.  W. 
Ca'vi-i./S.  W. 
Ca-y'ci  or 

€liau'ci 
Ca-ye'ter  or 

Ca-ys'trus 
Caz'e-ca 
Ce'a 

Ce'a-des,  6,  Pit.  W. 
Ce'ba 

Ceb'a-li'nus 
Ce'beg,  6 
Ce'breu 
Ce-bre'ue 

Ce-bre'ni-a,  5M.  W. 
Ce-bre'nis 
Ce-bri'o-nea,  6 
Ce'brus 
Ce«h'e-nae'i 
Ce-ci'dea,  6 
Ce-cil'i-iiB 
Ce-ci'na 
Ce-cm'na 
Ce-cro'pi-a 
Ce-crop'i-dae 
Cec'ro-pis 
Ce'cropa 
Cec'ry-pha-le'a 
Ce-cryph'a-los 
Cec'ry-pheg,  6,  PWu 
Ce'dre-ae  or 

Ce-dre'.e  or 

Ce-dri'se 
Ce'dre-a'tia 
Ce-dri'ie 
Ce-drop'o-Us 
Ce-dro'sia 
Ce-glu'aa 
Ce'i 
Cel'a-don 


Cel'a-do'ne 

Cel'a-dua 

Ce-lae'nfe 

Ce-he'ne-ua 

Cel'fe-ni'teg,  6 

Ce-lae'no 

Ce-lae'nuB 

Cel-cae'a 

Ce'le-ae 

Ce'le-a3 

Ce-le'i-a  (-le'ya) 

Cel'e-la'teg,  6 

Ce-len'de-ris 

Ce-Ien'na, 

Cel'en-thi'a 

Ce-len'tor 

Ce'ler 

Cel'e-reg,  6 

Cel'e-trum 

Ce'le-ua 

Cel'e-ze'ne 

Cel'i-ne'oa 

Cel'o-nae 

Ce-lo'neg,  6 

Cel-si'nua 

Cel'tse 

Cel'ti-ber 

Cel'ti-be'reg,  6 

Cel'ti-be'ri 

Cel'ti-ca 

Cel'ti-ci 

Cel-tos'cy-thaB 

Ce-lu'ea 

Ce'ma 

Cem'me-ne 

Cem'me-nua 

Cem-me'nuB,  Py. 
Cem'o-rus 
Cen'a-bum 
Ce-nae'um 
Ce-nae'ua 
Cen'ehra-mis 
Cen-«hre'a  or 

Cen-€hri'a 
Cen'«hre-8e 
Cen-€lire'i3 
Cen-ehre'ua  or 

Cen-«hri'u8 
Cen'i-mag'ni 
Ce-nl'na 
Ce-ni'neg,  6,  C. 
Cen'o-ma'ni 
Ce'iion 
Cen-eo'reg,  6 
Cen'so-ri'nua 
Cen-tau'ra 
Cen-tau'ri 
Cen-tau'ro-ma'-ehi-a 
Cen-tau'rus 
Cen-tim'a-nus 
Cen'to-bri'ca  or 

Cen'to-bri'ga 
Cen'to-reg,  6 
Cen-tor'i-pa  or 

Cen-tor'i-pee 
Cen-tri'tes,  6 
Cen-trc/neg,  6 
Cen-tum'vi-ri 
Cen-tu'ri-a 
Cen-tu'ri-pa  or 

Cen-tu'ri-pas 
Cen-tu'ri-pe 
Cen-tu'ri-pi'ni 
Ce'oa 
Ceph'a-lae 
Ceph'a-laa,  Pw.  W. 
Ceph'a-le 
Ce-phallen 
Ceph'al-Ie'neg,  6 
Ceph'al-le'ni,  C. 
Ceph'al-le'ni-a 
Ce-phal'le-ni'tae 
Ceph'a-lo  or 

Ceph'a-lon 
Ceph'a-loe'dia  and 

Ceph'a-loe'di-um, 
S.  W. 
Ceph'a-Iot'o-mi 
Ceph'a-lus 
Ce-phe'ia 
Ce-phe'neg,  6 
Ce'phe-ua,  Rem.  1 

Ce'pheua 
Ce-phis'i-a,  10 
Ceph'i-si'a-deg,  6 
Ce-phi'ao,  Pw. 
Ge-phia'o-de'muB 
Ce-phis'o-dea,  6 
Ce-phis'o-do'ra 
Ce-phia'o-do'rus 
Ceph'i-sod'o-tus 
Ce-phis'o-phon 
Ce-phi'sus  or 

Ce-phis'aus 
Ce'phren 
Ce'pi-a'na,  Py. 
Cep'i-dea,  6 
Ce-ram'bus 
Cer'a-mi'cus 
Ce-ra'mi-um, 

Fac.  W. 
Cer'a-muB 
Oe'ras 
Cm/a-Bus 
Oe-ra'tuB 


Ce-rau'ni-a 

Ce-raii'ni-i 

Ce-rau'no-boli-a 

Ce-rau'nus 

Cer'ba-lus 

Cer-be'ri-on 

Cer'be-rus 

Cer'ca-phuB 

Cer'ca-so'ra 

Cer'ca-ao'rum 

Cer-caa'o-nim, 
Fac. 
Cer'ca-so'rUB 
Cer-ce'is 
Cer-cea'teg,  6 
Cer'ce-tae 
Cer-ce'te-ua 
Cer'ci-das,  Py.  8. 
Cer-ci'na  or 

Cer-cin'na 
Cer'ci-ni'tia 
Cer-cin'i-um 
Cer'cin-ni'tis 
Cer-ci'nus 
Cer-ci'tae 
Cer'ci-uB,  10 
Cer'co-laa 
Cei-co'pe 
Cer-co'peg,  6 
Cer-cu'se-ra 
Cer'cy-on 
Cer-cy'ra 
Cer'di-ci-a'tes,  6 
Cer-do'ua 
Cer-dyl'i'Um, 

S.  W. 
Ce're-a'li-a 
Ce're-a'lis 
Ce're-a-ti'ni 
Ce'reg,  6 
Ce-res'aua 
Cer'e-tae 
Ce-re'teg,  6,  C. 
Ce'ie-us,  Rem.  1 

Ce'reua 
Ce'ri-alis 
Ce-rilli 
Ce-rin'thuB 
Cer'i-teg,  6 
Cer'ma-lus 
Ce'ron 
Ce-ro'neg,  6 
Ce-ros'sus 
Ce-ro'suB 
Cer're-ta'ni 
Cer'so-blep'teg,  6 
Cer'ti-ma,  Py.  W. 
Cer-to'ni-um,  S.  W. 
Cer-to'nuB 
Ce-ry'ceg,  6 
Cer'y-ce'um 
Cer'y-ne'a 
Cer'y-ni'teg,  6 
Ce-ael'li-uB,  8.  W. 
Ces'se-ro 
Cea-tri'na 
Ces-tri'nus 
Cet'a-ri'ni 
Ce-te'i 

Ce-te'ua,  a  river. 
Ce'te-us,  a  man. 
Ce-the'gua 
Ce'ti-ua,  10, 
For.  8.  W. 
Ce'to 
Ce'ua 

Ceu-tro'neg,  6 
Ce'yx 
tJhaVa-la 
€ha-be'ris 
€ha-be'ru8 
iiha'beg,  6 
€ha-bo'ra 
€ha-bo'raa 
€!ha'bre-aa 
ehaOiri-a,  K.  W. 
Gha/bri-as 
€ha-dis'i-a,  10 
diad'ia-mo-ti'tae 
€hae-di'ni 
€hae're-a 
€h8e're-as 
Chaer'e-bulua 
•Chaer'e-cla 
Chaer'e-cleg,  6 
€haer'e-cli'deg,  6 
diasr'e-de'mus 
€h8e-rem'e-neg,  6 
Chae-re'mon 
€hae-rem'o-ni-a'nus 
Chse-re'nua 
tJhaer'e-plion 
€!haer'e-ti'muB 
Chfe-rig'e-iieg,  6 
t!hEe-riin'e-neg,  6 
€hEe-rip'puB 
<:'has'ro 
€hiBr'o-las 
tJhcBr'o-ne'a 
€ha-l!p'i 
€!ha-lae'iini 
€ha]-cfle/a 
€!lial-ce'a 
€!hal-«e'd«n 
<Jhal'ce-do'ni-a 


€!hal-eed'o-ni8 

€-'hal-ceii'te-rua 

fchal'oe-ri'tis 

Chal-ce'tia 

Chal-cet'o-reg.  6 

■Chal'ci-de'ne 

€hal'ci-den'seg,  6 

€;hal-cid'e-us 

<5hal-eid'i-ce 

Chal-cid'i-cua 

€hal-ci'nu8 

€lial'ci-ce'cua 

€hal-ci'o-pe 

Chal-ci'tia 

€hal-co'don 

€!hal-cos'the-neg,  6 

€hal-d*'a 

€hal-dic-'i 

€ha'le-as 

€ha-les'tra 

•6ha-l.;'8ua 

€hal'e-t03,  C. 

€ha-le'ura 

€hal'i-iu'tia 

Chal'o-ni'tae 

€!hal'o-iii'tis 

■Gha-lu'sua 

■Ghal'ta-pi'tia 

€hal'y-bes,  6 

€hal'y-boli,  Py.  W. 

tJhal'y-bo-iii'tia 

eiia'lybs 

€ha-m8e'le-on 

€ham'a-ne'ne 

€ha-ma'vi 

Chan'a-ni'tia 

€han-dox'e-uua 

€ha'on 

€ha'o-neg,  6 

€ha-o'ni-a 

€ha'o-ni8 

€ha'o-ni'tiB 

€!ha/os 

€har'a-ce'ne 

Char'a-ce'ni 

€har'ac-mo'ba 

€har'a-co'ma 

■t!har'a-co-n;e'te3, 6 

€har'a-dra,  For.  W. 

€ha-ra'dra, 
Py.  31.  For. 
€har'a-droa 
€ha^ra'dru8, 
Py.  W.  31. 

€har'a-druB, 
For.  K. 
€ha'rax 
Cha-rax'ua 
€ha'res,  6 
^ha-rig'e-nus 
€!har'i-cle'a 
■€har'i-clea,  6, /S.  W. 
€har'i-cli'deg,  6 
■6fcar'i-clo 
€har'i-da'mua 
■Ghar'i-de'mus 
€ha-rig'e-neg,  6 
€har'i-la'"j8  and 

€ha-ril'lus 
€ha-rim'e-neg,  6 
€ha-ri'nu8 
€ha'ri-oni'e-rua 
€har'i-phe'mua 
€ha'ris 
€ha-ri8'i-a,  10 
■fcha-ris'i-uB,  10 
€ha-ris'the-ueg,  6 
■Chai'i-tes,  G 
€har'i-ton,  Pj/.C.If. 
€ha-rix'e-na 
€ha-rix'e-nuB 
€har'ma-das,  5.  W. 

Char-ma'daa, 

K.Py. 
Char'mi-deg,  6 
■Char-mi'uus 
€har-mi'o-ne 
€har'iiio-thaa 
€har-iu'deg,  6 
Cha-ioe'a-dea,  6, 
Py.  S.      ' 

€ha'ron 
€ha-ron'daB 
€!)iar'o-ne'um  or 

€har'o-iii'uuj 
fJha-ro'ne-us 
<ihar'o-po 
€har'o-pe'a 
Cltar'o-pi'na 
€'har'o-pi'iiu8 
€ba'rops  and 

€'har'o-peg,  6 
€'Iiar'o-pua 
■f  har-te'ria 
<^liar'to-dras 
€ba-ru'des,  6 
■t'ha-rybMia 
■fhas'co-bu'ceg,  6 
Chas'u-a'ri 
€ha-te'iii 
€^hat'ra-niis,  C. 
■Phat'ra-iiio'tae 
Chat'  i-a-ni  o-t  i'tre 
€hafra-mo-ti'tis 
€hat-te'ni 
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€)hau'bi  and 

€hau'ci 
Chav'o-neg,  6 
6ha-y'ci 
t!ha-ze'ue 
ehe'lae 
<3he-li'don, 
Pw.  Pe.  K.  Fac. 

€hel'i-don, 

Py.S. 
eiiel'i-do'nt-sB 
yiiel'i-do'nis 
Ghe-lc/ne 

eiiel'o-ni'tis 

tlliel'o-noph'a-gi 

<ihel'y-do're-a 

t'he'nsB 

€he'ne-a3 

tJlie'ops 

■fcher'se-as 

t'her-sid'a-mas 

€liei-'si-phron 

€/lier^so-ne'su3  or 

t'lier'ro-ne'sua 
€)lie-rus'ci 
Clies'i-nus, 

Py.  S.  For. 
€lii-ri'ui 
t;iiU'e-u3 
€hil'i-ar'€hus 
€lul'i-u3 
fc'hil-let'o-«hua 
€lii'lo 
fe'lii-lo'nis 
Clii-mae'ra 
€hi-in8e're-U3 
€'liim'a-ru3 
<?lijm'e-ra 
€lii-ine'ri-um 
Clii-iia'se-as 
Cliin-de'ni 
€hi-og'e-neB,  6 
€hi-om'a-ra^  W, 

t'lii'o-ma'ra,  S. 
€hi'o-ne 
eiii-ou'i-deg,  6 
Ghi'o-nis 

fc'lii-ris'o-phus 

Clu-rod'a-mas 

Clii'ron 

t;iii-io'ui3 

t'hi-ros'o-phus 

<r'lii-to'ne 

€Ihl;t'ue-a8 

eiilo'e 

eiilo're-us,  Rem.  1 

Clilo'reus 
fc'lilo'ri3 
t'liIo'ru3 
€'ho-a'ni 
fe'ho'a-re'ne 
€ho-as'pe3,  B 
t!ho-a'triE,  Fac. 
CluKr'a-deg,  6 
€lioe're-se 
€liuer'i-lu3 
eiiol-li'diB 
t'hol'o-be-te'ne 
eiiol'o-ii 
€hol'o-gi 
€hol'on-ti'-ehu8 
€hol'o-ti-ehi't3e 
t'lio-lu'a 
t3hom'a-ri 
€lioii'e-te§,  a  river. 
€!ho-ne'te§,  6, 
an  inhabitant 
of  Chonse. 
€!ho-iiu'phis 
€lio-ras'ml-i 
■Cho-re'gis 
€ho-re'ue 
iihor'e-nu'sse 
■fcJho'ri-e'ues,  6 
€!hor'o-cles,  6 
€lio-roe'bu3 
€lior'o-mi-thr6'ne 
€]ior'o-ne 
€lior'o-ui'cus 
€hor'se-u3 
€lior-ze'ne 
€hos'ro-es,  6 
€lire'raes,  6 
€hrem'e-tes,  6 
€hrem'y-lu3 
€hres'ti-iia,  Pw. 
€hres'to-de'mu3 
"fc'hris'to-do'rus 
<51iris-toph'o-ru3 
Chris-top'o-lia 
€hro'rai-a,  W. 

Chro-mi'a,  Py, 
tliro'mis 
t;iiro'uii-us 
t/hro'ni-us 
tJhro'nos 
6bry'sa 
Chry-sag'o-ras 
•Ghry-sam'pe-lus 
Chry-san'tas 
€hry-san'thi3 
€hry-sa'or 

Chrys'a-or,  C. 
Chry-sa'o-rae 


Chrys^a-c/re-um, 

Pe. 
€hrys'a-o-re'um, 

Pw. 
■ehrys'a-o're-us, 

Rem.  1 
•61iry-sa'o-reu3 
■€hry-sa'o-ris 
■ehry'saa 

■Ghry-sas'pi-deg,  6 
■€hry'se 
■ehry-se'i3 
•Ghry-ser'uius 
€hrys'e-r08 
■Ghry'seg,  6 
-Ghrys'e-us,  Rem.  \ 
■ehry'eeu3 
■Ghry-sip'pe 
€hrys'ip-pe'i, 

followers  of 

Chrysippus. 
•Ghry-sip'pe-i, 

inhabitants 

of  Chrysippe. 
■€hry-sip'pu3 
■eiiry'sis 

■ehrys'o-as'pi-de§,  6 
•€hrys'o-eeph'a^lus 
■€hry-30Q'e-ra3 
■Ghry-so5'e-ro3 
■6hrys'o-€hir 
•ehry-sog'e-nes,  6 
■€hrys'o-ge-iii'a 
■€hry-sog'o-ne 
■ehry-sog'o-nus 
■ehrys'o-la'us,  Pw. 
•ehrys'o-Ic/raB 
■€hry-son'o-e 
■Ghi-ys'o-po-Ie'a 
■ehry-sop'o-li3 
•ehry-sor'o-aH 
■€hry-sor'rho-a3 
■Ghry-sos'the-neg,  6 
€hry-30s'to-mii8 
€;hry-3oth'e-mis 
■ehtho'ni-a,  14 
^hthc/ni-us,  14 
-Ghthon'o-phy'le,  14 
■€hu-du'ca 
Ci'a-gi'si 
Ci-a'ni 
CiVa-las 
Oib'a-lis 
Cib-deTi 
Cib'e-as 
Ci-bil'i-ta'ni 
Ci-bo'tus 
Cib'y-ra 
Cib'y-ra'tas 
Cig'e-ro 
Cic'o-neg,  6 
Ci-cu'ta 
Ci5'y-ne'thu8 
Cil'bi-a'ni 
Ci-le'ni 
Cil'i-ceg,  6 
Ci-lic'i-a,  10 
Ci'lix 
CU'le-us 
Cil'ni-U3 
Ci'lo 
Cim'bri 
Cim'bri-ou8 
Cim'e-tra 
Cim'i-nus 
Cim'me-ri 
Cim-me'ri-i 
Cim'me-ris 
Cim-me'ri-um 
Cim'me-ru3 
Ci-molis 
Ci-mo'Iu3 
Ci'mon 

Ciu'a-don,  Py.  S. 
Ciu'8e-dop'o-li3 
Ci-nse'thon 
Ciii'a-ra 
Ci-nar'a-das 
Cin'ci-a,  10 
Cin'cin-na'tua 
Cin-ci'o-lu3 
Cin'ci-us,  10 
Cin'e-as 

Ci-ne'si-as,  10, 5.  W. 
Cin-get'o-rix 
Cin'gu-la'ni 
Cin'gu-lum 
Ci-nith'i-i,  Fac.  W. 
Ciu'ua-inus 
Ciu'ni-a'na,  Py. 
Ci-no'lis 

Cinx'i-a,  Fac.  W. 
Ci'nyps  and 
Cin'y-phus, 

Sch.  S. 
Cin'y-ra3 
Cin'y-ri'a 
Ci-pe'rus,  0. 
CiiVcse-i'taa 
Cir-cae'um 
Cir-ce'i-i  (-se'yi) 
Cir-cen'ses  Lu'di,  6 
Cir'ci-us,  10 
Ci'ris 
Cir'o-a'das,  Pw. 


Cir-ra'dae 

Cis'al-pi'na 

Cis'a-mu3 

Ci3-3e'i3 

Cis'se-us,  Rem.  1 
Cis'seu3 

Cis'si-a,  10,  Sch.  S. 

Cis'si-das,  S. 

Cis/ao-es'sa 

Cis-su'sa 

Cis-the'ne 

Cis'to-bo'ci 

Ci-thae'ron 

Cith'a-ris'ta 

Ci-the'la3 

Citli'e-ron,  Sch.  C. 

Ci-tbe'ru3 

Cit'i-e'i,  10 

Cit'i-um,  10 

Ci'us 

Civ'i-ca 

Ci-vi'li3 

Cla'a-me'ti3 

Cla'de-U3 

Cla'ui3 

Cla'ui-U3 

Cla-ra'mi3,  C. 

Cla/re-o'tae 

Cla/re-c/tia 

Cla'ru3  or  Cla'ros 

Clas-tid'i-um, 
Sch.  S. 

Clau'di-a 

Clau'di-ae  A'quaa 

Clau'di-a'iius 

Clau'di-op'o-lis 

Clau'di-op'o-li-ta'ui 

Clau'di-us 

Clau-aara'e-uus 

Clau'sus 

Clav'i-ger 

Cla-zom'e-nEB 

Cle-a?n'e-te 

Cle-8en'e-tu8 

Cle-s'nis 

Cle-ser'e-ta,  C. 

Cle-ag'o-ras 

Cle-an'der 

Cle-an'dri-das, 
Py.  W. 

Cle-au'theg,  6 

CIe-ar'€bu3 

f!le-ar'e-tu3 

Cle-ar'i-das,  Py.  S. 

Cle-e'a  nr  Cle-i'a 

Cle-em'po-rus 

Cle'meiig 

Cle'o 

Cle'o-bis 

Cle-o-boe'a 

Cle'o-bu'Ia 

Ole'ob-u-li'na 

Cle'o-bulus     \ 

Cle'o-eha      '  'X 

Cle-o^li'a-reg,  6 

Cle'o-eha-ri'a 

Cle'o-eliu3 

CIe-oc'ri-tU3 

Cle'o-d«'us 

Cle'o-da'mu3 

Cle'o-de'mus 

Cle'o-do'ra 

Cle'o-do'rus 

Cle'o-dox'a 

Cle-oe'tas 

Cle-og'e-neg,  6 

Cle'o-la 

Cle'o-las 

Cle'o-la'u3  ' 

Cle-om'a-ehus 

Cle'o-man'tis 

Cle-om'bro-tu3 

Cle'o-me'de 

Cle'o-me'des,  6 

Cle-om'e-don 

Cle'o-me'lu3 

Cle-om'e-neg,  6 

Cle'on 

Cle-o'n£e 

Cle-o'ne 

Cle-o'ues,  6 

Cle'o-ni'ca 

Cle'o-ni'cus 

Cle-o'iiis 

Cle-on'nis 

Cle-on'o-e 

Cle-c/nus 

Cle-on'y-mua 

Cle'o-pa3 

Cle-op'a-ter 

Cle-op'a-tra,  Pw.  K. 
M.  Py.  C.  Fr. 
Cle/o-pa'tra,  F. 
This  is  the  ac- 
cepted English 
pronunciation. 

Cle'o-pa-tre'um 

Cle-op'a-tris 

Cle'o-phan'tus 

Cle-oph'i-le 

Cle'o-phis,  K. 

Cle'o-phon 

Cle'o-phron 

Cle'o-pom'pus 

Cle'op-tol'e-mus 


Cle'o-ra 

Cle-os'the-neg,  6 

Cle-oa'tra-tu3 

Cle-ot'e-leg,  6 

Cle'o-ti'mu3 

Cle-ox'e-uu3 

Clep'sy-dra 

Cle'ri 

Cles'i-deg,  6 

Cle'ta 

Clet/a-be'ni 

CUiya-nus 

Cli-de'mu3 

Clid'i-cus 

Clig'e-neg,  6 

Cli'max 

Cli-me'deg,  6 

Cli-uag'o-ras 

Cli-uar'e-te 

Cli-ni'a-deg,  6 

Clin'i-as,  ir.  W. 

Cli-noin'a-€hu3 

Cli'nus 

CU'o 

Cli-oph'o-rus 

Cli-sid'i-ce,  Pw. 

Clis'i-the'ra 

Clis'o-bra 

Clis'o-phus 

Clia'the-neg,  6 

Cli'tae 

Cli-tag'o-ra 

Cli-tag'o-ru3 

Cli-tar'€hu3 

Cli'te 

Clit'e-Ieg,  6 

Cli-ter'ni-a,  Sch.  S. 

Clifo-de'mus 

CIi-tom'a-€hu8 

Cli-ton'y-mu3 

Clit'o-phon 

Cli'tor 

CU-to'ri-um 

Cli-tos'the-neg,  6 

Cli-tuin'nu8 

Cli'tua 

Clo-a'ca 

Clo'a-ci'na 

Clo'di-a 

Clo'di-us 

CIo-do'ne3,  6 

Cloeli-a 

Cloe'li-ua 

Clo'naa 

Clo'ni-U9 

Clo'tho 

Clu'a-ci'ua 

Clu-en'ti-u3,  10 

Clu'pe-a 

Clu-ai'ni 

Clu-si'o-lum,  K.  W. 

Clu-si'um,  10 

Clu'si-us,  10 

Clu'vi-a 

Clym'e-ne 

Clym'e-ne'i-deg,  6 

Clym'e-nua 

Cly-son'y-mu3, 

Py.  w. 

Clyt'em-ues'tra 
Clyt'i-e,  10 
Clyt'i-us,  10 
Clyt'o-do'ra 
Clyt'o-me'deg,  6 
Clyt'o-ne'us 
Cly-tos'the-neg,  6 
Cly'tus 
Cnac'a-lu3, 14, 

L.  C.  S. 
Cna'ce-a'tis,  14 
Cna'ge-us,  14, 
Rem.  1 

Cna'geua,  14 
Cna'gi-a,  14 
Cne-mi'des,  14 
Cue'mus,  14 
Cne'u3  or 

Cnae'us,  14 
Cnid'i-a,  14 
Cni'dus,  14 
Cnia'o-zo'mua,  14 
Cnoe-thid'e-us,  14 
CiM/pua,  14 
Cnos'si-a,  14,  10 
Cno'sus,  14 
Co'a-ma'ni 
Co-as'trae  and 

Co-a'trse 
C6-bre'na3 
Coc'a-lus 
Coc-ce'i-us 
(-se'yua) 
Co'cles,  6 
Cocli-tes,  6 
Co-oy'tus 
Co-da'ni 
Co-da'nus 
Cod'o-man'nus 
Cod'ro-me'ne 
Co-drop'o-lis 
Co'drua 
Coe-cil'i-us 
Coec'o-a 
Coe-e'is 
CoBasa 


Coe'le 
Coel'e-ri'ni 
Coel'e-syr'i-a  and 

Ccel'o-syr'i-a 
Coe-le'tae 
CcE'li-a 

Coe'li-o-bri'ga,  For. 
Coeli-ua 
Coe'lua 
Coe'nua 
Coe'o-ge-ni'a 
Coer'a-nus 
Co'eg,  6 
Coea'y-ra 
Coe'ua 

Co'gae-o'uum 
Cog'i-du'uua,  W. 
Col'a-ce'a  or 

Col'a-ci'a 
Col'a-oou'y-mu3 
Col'a-co-phor'o- 

clei'deg,  6 
Co-lae'nis 
Co-lae'nus 
Co-lan'co-rum 
Col'a-pi-a'ni 
Col'a-pis 
Co-lax'es,  6 
Col-ebe'Ta 
Col-ehiii'i-urQ 
Co-Ien'da 
Co-li'a-cum 
Col'i-ci 
Col-la'ti-a,  10 
Col'la-ti'nus 
Col-li'na 
Col-lo'deg,  6 
Col'o-bi 
Col'o-e 
Co-lo'nse 
Co-lc/ne 
Co-lo'ni-a 
Co-lo'nia 
Co-lo'no3 
Co-lo'nus 
Col'o-pe'na 
Col'o-phon 
Col'o-si-me'oa 
Co-Ios'siB 
Co-lo3'se-ro& 
Co-los'eua 
Co-lo'teg,  6 
Co-lc/tia 
Col-pu'sa 
Col-tbe'ne 
Col'u-bra'ri-a 
Co-lum'ba 
Col'u-mel'la 
Co-lum'nae  Her'cu- 

lis 
Co-lu'rus 
Co-lu'thus 
Co-lyt'tua 
Com'a-ci'na 
Com'a-ge'ne 
Com'a-ge'm 
Co-ma'na 
Co-ma'ni 
Com'a-ri 
Co-ma'ta 
Co-nia'taa 
Coni'ba-bus 
Com'be 
Com-bre'a 
Co-me'd£e 
Co-me'on 
Co-me'tes,  6 
Com'i-ae'ne 
Com'ma-ge'ne 
Com'ma-ge'nus 
Com'mo-dus 
Co'mon 
Cora-pa'3e-us 
Com'pi-ta'leg,  6 
Com'pi-tali-a 
Com-plu'tum 
Co'mum 
Co'mus 
Cou'ca-ni 
Con-ehe'a 
Cou-col'e-rus 
Con-cor'di-a 
Con-da'te 
Con'di-vic'num 
Con'do-eha'teg,  6 
Con-dru'si 
Con-dyl'e-a 
Con'dy-li'tia 
Co'ue 
Con'ge-diis 
Con-ge'du3, 

C.  L.  M. 
Co-ni'a^ci,  Py.  W. 
Co'ni-i 

Cou'im-bri'ca 
Co'ni-op'o-lis 
Co-nis'ci 
Con'ni-das,  Py. 
Co'non 
Co-no'pe 
Con'o-pe'um 
Co-no'pe-um 
Con-aen'tes,  6 
Con-sen'ti-a,  10 
Con'si-li'num 


Cou-stan'ti-a,  10 

Cou'atan-ti'a,  a  city. 

Con'stan-ti'ua 

Con-stan'ti-uop'o-lis 

Con'stan-ti'nus 

Con'su-a-ne'te§,  6 

Con'su-a-ra'ni 

Con'ta-des'dus 

Con'to-po-ri'a 

Con've-nae 

Cc/on 

C0'O3 
Co'piB 

Cop'a-ia,  Fac.  C.  L. 

Co-pa'is, 
K.  M.  Fr. 
Co'pe-ua 
Co-phae'ua 
Cc^phaa 
Co'pi-a 
Co-pil'lua 
Co-po'ni-us,  S.  IV. 
Co'pre-us,  Rem.  1 

Co'preua 
Cop-ti'teg,  6 
Co'ra 
Cor'a-ce'si-um,  10, 

Sch.  W. 
Cor'a-cc/deg,  6 
Cor'a-con-ne'sua 
Co-ral'e-tae,  C.  W. 
Co-ral'li 
Co-ra'ni 
Co'ras 
Co'rax 
Co-rax'i 
Cor'be-ua 
Cor'bu-Io 
Cor'co-ba 
Cor'co-ra3 
Cor-cy'ra 

Cor'cy-ra, 
Avienus. 
Cor'du-ba 
Cor'du-e'ne  or 

Cor'du-e'na 
Cor'du-e'ni 
Cor-dy'la 
Co're 
Co're-ae 
Co-re'sa 
Co-res'auB 
Cor'e-sus,  a  priest. 
Co-re'sua 
Cor'e-tbon 
Co-re'tua 
Cor-fiii'i-um 
Co'ri-a,  Minerva. 
Co-ri'a,  a  festival. 
Cor'i-c* 
Co-rin'e-a 
Co-rin'i-um,  Sch. 
Co-riu'ua 
Co-riu'nua 
Co-rin'thua 
Co'ri-o-la'nua 
Co-ri'o-li 
Co'ri-ol'la 
Cor'ma-sa 
Cor-iieli-a 
Coi-ne1i-i 
Cor-nic'u-lum 
Coi'ui-fic'i-us,  10 
Cor'ni-ger 
Cor-uu'tua 
Co-roe'bua 
Co-ro'na 
Cor'o-ne'a  or 

Cor'o-ni'a 
Co-ro'ne-ua,  Rem.  1 

Co-ro'neua 
Cor'o-ni'deg,  6 
Co-ro'nis 
Co-ron'ta 
Co-ro'nua 
Co-ro'pe  and 
Cor'o-pe 
Cor-se'a  or 

Cor-si'a 
Cor'ae-ae 
Cor'si-ca 
Cor-ao'te 
Cor-to'na 
Cor'un-ca'ni-UB 
Co'rus 
Cor-vi'nus 
Cor'y-ban'teg,  6 
Cor'y-bas 
Cor'y-ce'on 
Co-ryc'i-a,  10 
Co-ryQ'i-deg,  6 
Co-ryc'i-usJ^lO 
Cor'y-cus 

Co-ry'cu3 
Cor'y-don 
Cor'y-le'nus 
Cor'y-le'uin 
Co-rym'bi-fer 
Cor'y-na,  K.  W. 

Co-ry'na,  Py. 
Cor'y-ne'teg,  6 
Cor'y-phas 
Cor'y-pha'sl-um,  10 
Cor'y-phe 
Cor'y-tbu3 


Cc/sa 

Co'ate 

Co-aa'num 

Cos-co'ni-ua,  S.  W. 

Co-sin'gaa 

Cos-sse'a 

Cos-sae'i 

Coa-su'ti-a'nua,  10 

Co3-3u'ti-i,  10,  S.  W. 

Coa-ay'ra 

Cos'to-bo'ci 

Co-sy'ra 

Co'tes  or  Cot'teg,  6 

Co'thoii 

Co-tbo'ne-a 
Cotb'o-ne'a,  K. 

Co'ti-a-e'um,  10 

Cot'i-nu'sa 

Cot'i-30 

Co-to'ui3  ■ 

Cot'ti-ae 

Co'ty-a-i'on, 
Co'ty-a-i'uin  or 
Co'ty-a-e'uij 

Co'ty-e'um 

Co-tyl'i-us,  S.  W. 

Co'ty-o'ra 

Co'ty-o'rua 

Co'tys 

Co-tyt'to 

Cra'gua 

Cram-bu'aa 

Cram-bu'tia 

Cran'a-e,  Py.  C. 

Cra-n«'i 

Cran'a-i 

Cran'a-08 

Cran'a-ua 

Cra'ne 

Cra-ne'a.OJ" 
Cra-ni'a 

Cra-ue'um  or 
Cra-ni'um 

Cra'ui-i 

Cra'non 

Crap'a-thua 

Cras'pe-di'teg,  6 

Cras'si-peg,  6 

Craa-sit'i-us,  10 

Cras'ti-nus 

Cra-tae'is 

Cia-taem'e-ueg,  6 

Cra'te-aa 

Cia'ler 

Crat'e-ri'a  or 
Crat'e-re'a 

Ciat'e-rus 

Cra'teg,  6 

Cra-tes'i-cle'a 

Crat'e-8il'o-«hU8 

Crat'e-sip'o-lis 

Crat'e-aip'pi-das, 
S.  W. 

Cra-teu'a8 

Cra'thiB 

Crat'i-daa 

Cra-ti'nua 

Cra-tip'pua 

Cra-tia'the-neg,  6 
Cra-tis'to-lua 

Crat'is-tot'e-leg,  6 

Cra-tu'sa 

Crat'y-lua 

Crau'bia 

Crem'e-ra 

Crem'my-on 

Cre-mo'na 

Cre-mu'ti-ua,  10 

Cre'my-on,  C. 

Cre-na'cus,  C. 

Cre'on 

Cre-o'neg,  G,For. 

Cre'on-ti'a-deg,  6 

Cre-opli'i-lus 

Cre'o-phy'lus 

Cre'o-po'lus 

Creph'a^ge-ne'tus 

Cres'een-ti'na 

Cres'i-laa,  Sm.  Py. 

Cre'si-us  or 

Cres'si-us,  10,  S.  W. 
Cres-phon'teg,  6 
Cres-to'ue 
Cres-to'nea,  6 
Cre'ta 
Cre'tae-U3 
Cre'te, 

EiKjlish  Crete 
Cre'te-a 
Cre'teg,  6 
Cre'te-ua,  Rem.  1 

Cre'teua 
Cre'tbe-is,  daughter 

of  Cretheus. 
Cre-the'ia,  mother 

of  Homer. 
Cre'the-us,  Rem.  1 

Cre'theua 
Cre-thi'des,  6 
Cre'thon 
Cret'i-cuB 
Cret'i-nae'um 
Cre-top'o-lU 
Cre-u'sa 
Creu'ais 


Cri'a-aus,  Pw.  W. 

Cri-mi'aus 

Cri-nag'o-ras 

Cri-uip'pua 

Cri-ni'auB 

Cri'no 

Cri-o'a 

Cri'aon 

Cris-pi'na 

Cris-pi'nud 

Cri-tal'la 

Cri-the'is 

Cri-tho'te 

Crit'i-aa,  10 

Cri'to 

Crit'o-bu'IuB 

Crit'o-de'muB 

Crit'og-na'tus, 

Py.  W. 
Crit'o-la'us 
Cri'u-nie-to'pon 
Cii'us 
Cro-bi'a-luB 
Cro-by'zi,  Py.  Sch. 
Croc'a-la,  plural. 
Croc'a-le 
Cro'ce-ae 
Crog'e-la 
Croc'o-di'lon 
Croc'o-di-lop'o-lifl 
Croc'o-di'lu3 
Cro'cus 
Crog'y-le'a 
Cro-du'aum 
Crot'sua 
Cro'mi 
Croin'iny-on  c 

Cre'my-on 
Crom'my-o-ne'3U8 
Cro'mus 
Cro'ni-a 
Cron'i-deg,  6 
Cro'ni-us,  Sch.  S. 
Cro'phi 
Cros-sae'a 
Crot'a-le,  C. 
Crot'a-lua 
Cro'ton 
Cro-to'na 
Cro'to-ni-a'tae 
Cro'to-ni-a'tia 
Cro'to-pi'a-deg,  6 
Cio-to'pi-aa 
Cro-to'pu8 
Cro'tua 
Cru'noa 
Cru'sis 
Cius-tu'me-ri 
Crus'tu-me'ri-a  or 

Crus'tu-me'ri-um 
Crua'tu-mi'ni 
Crua-tu'roi-um 
Cryp-te'a 
Cte'a-tua,  14 
Ctem'e-ne,  14 
Ctem'e-nus,  14 
Cte'nus,  14 
Cte'si-as,  10,  14 
Cte-sib'i-us,  .S.  W 
Ctes'i-cles,  6,  14 
Ctes'i-de'mua,  14 
Ctea'i-la'ua,  14 
Cte-sil'o-ehus,  1 1 
Cte-sio'-ehus,  H 
Ctes'i-pbon,  U 
Cte-sip'pus,  14 
Ctim'e-ne,  14 
Ctim'e-nus,  14 
Cu'cu-faa,  L.  C. 
Cu'la-ro 
Cu'lu-pe'ne 
Cu'mae 
Cu-nax'a 
Cu-ni'na 
Cu-pa'vo,  C.  W. 
Cu-pen'cua 
Cu-phag'o-ras 
Cu-pi'do 
Cu'pi-en'ni-us, 

Sch.  W. 
Cu-raph'ro-di'te 
Cur-cu'li-o 
Cu'reg,  6 
Cu-re'teg,  6 
Cu-re'tis 
Cu'ri-a 

Cu'ri-a'ti-i,  10 
Cu'ri-o 
Cu'ri-o'neg,  fl 
Cu-ri'o-ao-li't:e 
Cu-ri'o-80-li'teg,  6 
Cu'ri-um,  Sch.  W- 
Cu'ri-ua 
Cu-rop'o-lia 
Cur'ti-a,  10 
Cur'ti-ua,  10 
Cu'ru-bis 
Cu-ru'lis 
Cns-sae'i 
Cu'sua 
Cu'ti-«,  10 
Cu-til'i-a  am.d 
Cu-til'i-ae 
Cy-aia'o-so'rus 
Cy'a-ne 
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Cy-a'ne-e 

Cy-a'ne-u8 

Cy'a-nip'pu8 

Cy-a'tis 

Cy-ax'a-res,  Py.  W. 

■Cyl/a-le,  C. 

Cy-be'be 

CyVe-la 

•Cyb'e-le 

Cyb'e-le'a 

CyVe-lig'e-neg,  6 

Cyb'e-lum 

Cyb'e-lus 

Cyb'da-8us,  Pw. 

Cyb'i-ra 

Cy-bis'tra 

Cy-bo'tus 

Cy-eh're-us,  Rem.  1 

Cy'^hreus 
<3yc'la-deg,  6 
■Cy-clob'o-rua 
Cy'clo-pae-di'a 
•Cy-clc/peg,  6 
Cy'das 
'Cy-de'nor 
Cyd'i-as,  5.  ScA. 
•Cy-dim'a-€he 
Cy-dim'a-ehus 
■Cyd'i-mus 
Cy-dip'pe 

•CJyd'nos  or  Cyd'nus 
Cy'don 
Cyd'o-ne'a 
Cy-do'neg,  6 
-Cy-do'ui-a 
Cy'do-ni-a'tas 
Cyd'ra-ra,  S.  W. 

Cy-dra'ra,  Py. 
Cy-dre'lus 
Cyd'ro-cleg,  6 
€yl'i-cra'neg,  6 
Cy'li-pe'nus 
Cyl'la-rus 
Cyl-le'ne 
Cyl'le-ne'us 
Cy'lon 

Cy'ma  or  Cy'msB 
Cym'a-to-le'ge 
Cy'me 

Cy-me'lua,  C 
Cym'i-nus 
Cy'mo 
Cy-mod'o-ce 
Cym'o-do-ce'a 
Cym'o-po-li'a 
■Cy-moth'o-e 
Cy^nK/thus 
Cyn'ae-gi'rus 
Cy-na'ne,  S.  W. 
Cy-na'peg,  6 
XJyn'a-ra 
Cyu'a-re'tuB 
■Cy-nax'a 
Cyn'e-as 
Oy-neg'e-tas 
Cyn'e-gi'rus 
■Cyn'e-te'a 
<3y-ne'teg,  6 
•Cyn'i-ci 
Cy-nis'ca 
Cy'no 

■Cyn'o-ceph'arlsB 
<!yn'o-ceph'a-li 
Cyn'o-phon'tis 
Cy-nop'o-lia 
Cyn'o-po-li'teg,  6 
Cy-nor'tas 
Cy'nos  or  Cy'nus 
■Cyn'o-sar'geg,  6 
Cyn'os-se'ma 
■Cyn'o-su'ra 
€yn'thi-a 
'Cyn'thi-u3 
■Cy-nu'ri-a,  S.  For. 
■Cyp^a-ris'sa  or 

Gyp'a-ris'si-a, 

S.  W. 
Cyp'a-ris'aus 
■Cyph'a-ra,  Pw.  W. 
Cyp'ri-a'nus 
Cyp'ri-num 
Cyp'ro-ge-ni'a 
Cy-prog'e-neg,  6 
Cy-proth'e-mia 
Cy'prus  or  Cy'pros 
Cyp'ae-la 
Cyp-sel'i-deg,  6. 
Cyp'se-lus 
Cy-rau'nis 
Cy're 
Cy-re'nsB 
Cyr'e-na'i-ca 
Cyr'e-na'i-ci 
Cy-re'ne 

Cy-res'«ha-ta,  Py.  C. 
Cy-ri'a-deg,  6,  S.  W. 
Cy-rilluB 
Cy'ro-pae-di'a 
Cy-rop'o-lis 
<3yr-rhe8'ti-ca 
Cyr'ai-lua 
Cyr-to'na 
Cy'rus 
Cy'ta. 


Cy-tae'is 

Cy-the'ra 

Cyth'e-re'a 

Cyth'e-re'ia 

Cy-the'ria 

Cy-the'ri-us 

Cy-the'rou 

Cy-the'ruB 

Cy-tin'i-um,  S.  W. 

Cyt'is-so'rus 

Cy-to'ra 

Cy-to'ria 

Cy-to'rum 

Cy-to'ma 

Cyz'i-ce'ni 

Cyz'i-cum 

Cyz'i-cua 


D. 


Da'sB  or  DaTiae 

Da'ci 

Da'ci-a,  10 

Da?'i-cus 

Da'ci-ua,  10 

Dac'ty-U 

Dad'a-ceg,  6 

Dad'i-cae,  Py.  W 

Da-du'€hua 

Daed'a-la 

Dsed'a-le'a 

Dse-da'li-on 

Dae-da'li-um 

Daed'a-lua 

Dae-moc'ra-teg,  6 

Dae'mon 

Dsem'o-neg,  6 

Dae-mo'ne-us 

Daem'o-num 

Dse-sif  i-a'tSB,  10 

Dag'a-si'ra 

Dag'o-na 

Da-gu'sa 

Da'i 

Da-il'o-ehus 

Da-im'a-ehus 

Da-im'e-neg,  6 

Da'i-phron,  Fac. 

Da-i'ra 

Da-i'tua 

Dal'ma-tae 

Dal-ma'ti-a,  10 

Dal-mat'i-cus 

Dal'mi-um,  5cA.  W 

Dam'a-ge'tus 

Da-mag'o-raa 

Dam'a-lis 

Dam'a-li'teg,  6 

Dam'a-ni-ta'm 

Da-mar'e-te 

Da-mar'e-tus 

Da-mar'me-neg,  6 

Da-mar'me-nns 

Da'mas 

Dam'aa-ce'na 

Dam'aa-ce'ne 

Dam'aa-ce'nus 

Da-maa'ci-ua,  10, 

S.  W. 
Ba-mas'cua 
Dam'a-ae'nor 
Da-ma'ai-a,  10, 

Sch.  S. 
Dam'a-aic'thon 
Dam'a-sip'pus 
Dam'a-sis'tra-tus 
Dam'a-ai-thy'mus 
Dam'a-ai'ton,  C 
Da-maa'teg,  6 
Dam'a-aus,  S.  W. 
Da-me'a 
Da'me-as 
Da'me-on 
Dam'e-aas 
Da'mi-o 
Da-mip'pus 
Da'mia 

Dam-nag'o-ras 
Dam'na-me'ne-us 
Dam'ne-us 
Dam'ni-i 
Da-mo'cle-a 
Dam'o-cleg,  6 
Dam'o-cli'das 
Dam'o-cra-te'a 
Da-moo'ra-teg,  6 
Da^mc/cre-on 
Da-moc'ri-tua 
Da-mog'e-ron,  Py.  S. 
Da-mom'e-leg,  6 
Da'inon 
Dam'o-ni'cua 
Dam'o-phan'tus 
Da-moph'i-la 
Da-moph'i-lu8 
Dam'o-phon 
Da-moa'the-neg,  6 
Da-moa'tra^tus 
Da-mot'e-leg,  6 
Dam'o-ti'muB 
Da-mox'e-na 
Da-mox'e-nus 
Da-mu'raa 
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Da'na 

Dan'a-e 
Dan'a-i 
Da^na'i-dse 
Da-na'i-deg,  6 
Dan'a-la,  Py.  S. 
Dan'a-ua 
Dan'da-ri 
Dan-dar'i-dae, 

Py.  Sck. 
Da-noo'ra-teg,  6 
Dan'the-le'tae 
Da-nu'bi-us  or 

Da-nu'vi-u8 
Da'o-ehus 
Da'o-na 
Da'o-neg,  6 
Daph-nae'u3 
Daph-nag'o-raa 
Daph'ne 
Daph'ne-pho'ri-a, 

S.  W. 
Daph-neph'o-nis 
Daph-nu'aa 
Dar'a-ba,  Py.  W. 
Dar'an-ta'ai-a,  10 
Dar'a-ti'tae 
Dar'da-ni 
Dar-da'ni-a 
Dar-da'ni-a'tae 
Dar-dan'i-deg,  6 
Dar'da-nis 
Dar'da-nua 
Da'reg,  6 

Da-re'us  or  Da-ri'us 
Da-ri'cus 
Da'ri-og'e-neg,  6 
Da-ri'tse 
Da-ri'tia 
Das-cu'aa 
Das'cy-le'um 
Das'cy-li'tis 
Da'ae-a 
Da'ai-ua,  10 
Daa'aa-re'tse  or 

Daa'aa-ri'tse 
Daa'aa-re'ni 
Daa'aar-i-ti'ni 
Dat'a-meg,  6,  Py.  S. 
Dat-a-pheir'neg,  6 
Da'tis 

Da'tos  or  Da'ton 
Da-u'€hus 
Dau'li-aa 
Daulis 
Dau'ni 
Dau'ni-a 
Dau'ni-as 
Dau'nus 

Dau'ri-aeg,  6,  S.  W. 
Deb'o-rus 
Dec'a-du'«hi 
De-cap'o-lls 
De-ceVa-lus,  Py.  S. 
Deg'e-le'a 
Dej'e-li'cum 
Deg'e-lua 
De-cem'vi-ri 
De-ce'ti-a,  10,  S.  W. 
De'ci-a'nua,  10 
De-cid'i-us 
De'ci-e'tse,  10 
De'ci-e'tum,  10 
De5'i-mu3 
De'ci-ua,  10 
Dec'u-ma 
Dec'u-ma'teg,  6 
De-cu'ri-o 
De-i'a-ni'ra 
De-ic'o-dn 
De-ic'ra^tea,  6 
De-id'a-mi'a 
De-il'e-on 
De-il'o-ehu8 
De-im'a-ehus 
De-in'o-me 
De-i'o-ceg,  6 
De-i'o-ehu8 
De'i-o'le-on 
De'i-o'ne-u8,  Rem.  1 

De-i'o-neu8 
De'i-on'i-deg,  6 
De-i'o-pe 
De-i'o-pe'a 
De-i'o-pi'teg,  6 
De'i-ot'a-ru8 
De-iph'o-be 
De-iph'o-bus 
De'i-phon'teg,  6 
De-iph'o-nus 
De-ip'y-le 
De-ip'y-lus 
De-ip'y-rus,  Pw. 
De-is'o-us 
Dej'a-ni'ra 
Dej'o-ceg,  6 
De-jot'a^ru8 
De'li-a 

De-li'a-deg,6,Py.jr. 
De'li-um 
De'li-U8 
Del-min'i-um 
De'los 

Del-pliic'o-la 
Del'phl-ous 


Del-phin'i-um, 

S.  C.  W. 
Del-phu'aa 
Del-to'ton 
Dem'a-deg,  6, 

Fac.  W. 
De-ma'des,  6, 

Fr.  K.  Py.  Pw. 
De-msen'e-te 
De-maen'e-tus 
De-mag'o-ras 
Dem'a-ra'ta,  ^.  W. 
Dem'a-ra'tua 
De-mar'«hu8 
De-mar'e-te 
Dem'a-ris'te 
De-mar'me-nus 
De'me-a 
De-me'ter 
De-me'tri-a,  5.  W. 
De-me'tri-as 
De-me'tria 
De-me'tri-um 
De-me'tri-us 
De'mo 

Dem'o-ce'deg,  6 
De-moeh'a-reg,  6 
Dem'o-cleg,  6  ' 
Dem'o-cli'deg,  6 
Dem'o-cli'tus 
Dem'o-clus 
De-moc'o-6n 
De-moc'o-pus 
De-moo'ra-teg,  6 
De-moc'ri-tua 
De-mod'i-ce 
De-mod'o-ce 
De-mod'o-cus 
Dem'o-do'rue 
De-mog'e-neg,  6 
De-mo'le-on 
De-mo'le-os 
De-mom'e-leg,  6 
De'mon 
Dem'o-naa'sa 
De-mo'nax 
Dem'o-ni'ca 
Dem'o-ni'cus 
Dem'o-phan'tus 
De-moph'i-lus 
Dem'o-phon 
De-moph'o-on 
De-mop'o-lis 
Dem'op-tol'e-mus 
De-moa'the-neg,  6 
De-mos'tlie-nia 
De-moa'tra-tus 
De-mot'e-leg,  6 
De-mu'*hu3 
Dem'y-lu8 
Den-ta'tu3 
De-od'a-tus,  L.  C. 
De-o'ia 

Der'bi-ceg,  6,  Py.  W. 
Der-bi'ces,  6, 
K.  Fac.^L. 
Der-ce'bi-i,  C 
Der'ce-to  or 
Der'ce-tis 
Der-cyl'i-deg,  6 
Der-cyl'lua 
Der'cy-los 
Der-cy'loa,  IT. 
Der'cy-nua,  S.  W. 
Der'i-ma-«iii'a 
De-ri'o-ne 
De-ri'tej,  6 
Der-s£e'i 
Der-to'na 
De-ru'si-ae'i,  10 
De'au-da'ba 
Deu-cal'i-deg,  6 
Deu-ca'li-on 
Deu'do-rix 
Deu-ri'o-pua 
Dev'o-na 
Dex-am'e-ne 
Dex-am'e-nus 
Dex-ip'pus 
Dex-ith'e-a 
Di'a 

Di'a-be'tae 
Di-ac'o-pe'na 
Di'a-cre'a 
Di'a-cria 

Di'a-du-me'ni-a'nus 
Dl'a-du'me-nu8 
Di-ae'ua 

Di'a-gon,  Py,  W. 
Di-ag'o-ras 
Di-a'lis 
Di-al'lus 

Di-a-mas'ti-go'ais 
Di-a'na  or  Di-an'a 
Di'a-naa'aa 
Di-a'ni-um 
Di-aph'a-neg,  6 
Di-a'si-a,  10 
Bib'u-ta'deg,  6 
Di-cae'a 
Di-cae'ar-elii'a 
Di-cae'o-cleg,  6 
Dig'ae-og'e-neg,  6 
Dig'se-op'o-lia 
Dig'ae-ot'e-leg,  6 


Di-cae'ua 

Di-car'«hU 

Di'ce 

Di5'e-ar'«hus 

Dic-tam'num 

Dic-ta'tor 

Dic-tyn'na 

Did'i-u8 

Di'do 

Did'o-te 

Did'y-ma3 

Did'y-mae'ua 

Did'y-ma'on 

Did'y-me 

Did'y-mi'a 

Di-en'e-ceg,  6 

Di-ea'pi-ter 

Di-ge'na 

Di-gen'ti-a,  10 

Di-ge'ri 

Di'i 

Di'i-po-U'a 

Dij'o-yia 

Di-malua 

Di-mas'tus 

Di-nar'chua 

Din'dy-ma 

Dm'dy-me'ne 

Din'dy-mus 

Diu'i-se 

Din'i-aa 

Di-no«h'a-reg,  6, 

K.  W. 
Di-noc'ra-teg,  6 
Din'o-ge-ti'a 
Di-nol'o-ehu3 
Di-noin'a-€he 
Di-nom'a-ehua 
Di-nom'e-ueg,  6 
Di'non 

Di-nos'the-neg,  6 
Di-noa'tra-tua 
Di'o-caes'a-re'a 
Di'o-cle'a,  a  woman. 
Di-c/cle-a,  a  city. 
Di'o-cleg,  6 
Di'o-cle'ti-a'nua,  10 
Di'o-de'mua 
Di'o-do-me'nus 
Di'o-do'rua 
Di-od'o-tus 
Di-og'e-neg,  6 
Di'o-ge-ni'a 
Di-o-ge'ni-a'nus 
Di'og-ne'tus 
Di'o-me'a 
Di'o-me'de 
Di-om'e-de'a 
Di-om'e-de'iE 
Di'o-me'deg,  6 
Di-om'e-don 
Di-oin'e-neg,  6 
Di'o-mus 
Di'on 
Di'o-nEe'a 
Di-o'ne 
Di'o-ni'cua 
Di'o-nya'i-a,  10 
Di'o-ny-si'a-deg,  6 
Di'o-nys'i-as,  10 
Di'o-nys'i-dfcs,  6, 

Py.  W.      ' 
Di'o-ny-ai'o-cleg,  6 
Di'o-nya'i-o-do'rus 
Di'o-ny-sip'o-lis 
Di'o-nys'i-us,  10 
Di'o-ny'sus 
Di'o-pe 

Di-oph'a-nea,  6 
Di'o-phan'tus 
Di'o-phon 
Di'o-pi'theg,  (j 
Di-op'i-thu'aa 
Di'o-ple'theg,  6 
Di-oj/o-lis 
Di-o'res,  6 
Di'oa-cor'i-deg,  6, 

Py.S. 
Di-oa'co-rum 
Di-os'co-rus 
Di'oa-cu'ri 
Di-oa'lii-e-ri'tae 
Di-oa'pa-ge 
Di-os'po-Iis 
Di'o-ti'ma 
Di'o-ti'mus 
Di-ot're-pheg,  6 
Di'ox-ip'pe 
Di'ox-ip'pus 
Di-pae'a 
Diph'i-Ius 
Diph're-on 
Di-poe'na 
Di-poe'nu8 
Dip'o-lia 
Dip'y-lon 
Di'rae 
Dir'ce 
Dir-oen'na 
Dia-«he'lua 
Dia-cor'di-a 
Dis'co-rum 
Dia'o-rse 
Dith'y-ram'bus 
Dit'i-o'ueg,  6 


Di'um 
Div'i-a'na 
Div'i-ti'a-cus 
Div'o-du'rum 

Div'o-na,  Py.  C.  L.  S. 

Di-vc/na, 
K.  Sch.  F.  M. 
Di-yl1u8 
Di-ze'rua 
Do-be'reg,  6 
Do-be'rus 
Dtxj'i-me'um 
Doi}'i-mu8 
Dt/cle-a 
Do'cle-a'teg,  6 
Do-dt/na 
Dod'o-nae'ua 
Do-do'ne 
Do-don'i-deg,  6 
Do-di/nia 
Dol'a-bella 
Dol'i-ehe 
Dol'i-ehe'ne 
Dol'i-ehe'ni 
Dol'i-ehoa 
Do-li'o-neg,  6 
Do-li'o-nis 
Do'li-us 
Dol'o-me'ne 
Dc/lon 
Do-lon'ci 
Dol'o-ni'a 
Dol'o-peg,  6 
Do-lo'pi-a 
Dol'o-pi'on 
Dolopa 
Dom'a-ni'tia 
Dom'i-du'ca 
Dom'i-du'cua 
Do-mit'i-a,  10 
Do-mit'i-a'nua,  10 
Do'ini-tilla 
Do-mit'i-op'o-lia 
Do-mit'i-u8,  10 
Dom-not'i-nus 
Do-na'tua 
Do-nu'ca,  Fac.  W. 
Do-nu'sa 
Do-ny'sa 
Do-rac'ta 
Dor-ce'a 
Dor'ce-us,  Rem,  1 

Dor'ceus 
Dc/reg,  6 
Dor'i-cu3 
Do/ri-en'aeg,  6 
Do'ri-e'um 
Do-ri'e-ua,  Rem.  1 

Do'ri-eua 
Do'ri-on 
Dc/ria 
Do-ris'cua 
Dc/ri-um 
Do-ros'to-lum 
Do-ros'to-rum 
Do-ro'tbe-a 
Do-ro'the-ua 
Dc/rus 
Do-^yc^e-U8 
Dor'y-cli'das 
Dor'y-cli'i 
Dor'y-lse'um 
Dor'y-laa 
Dor'y-la'ua 
Do-rym'e-neg,  6 
Do-ryph'o-ri 
Do-rya'suB 
Do-ai'a-daa,  Py.  W. 
Do-ai'a-deg,  6 
Do-aith'e-ua 
Do'aon 

Doa-ae'nus,  S.  W. 
Dot'a-das,  L.  W. 
Do'to 
Do'tua 
Dox-an'der 
Drac'a-non,  Py.  W. 
Dra'ceg,  6 
Dra'co 
Dra-con'ti-des,  6, 

Py.  W. 
Drac'o-num  or 

Drac'o-non 
Dra-ho'nua,  C.  S. 
Dran-ge'ne 
Dran'gi-a'na 
Dran'gi-a'ni 
Drep'a-na  or 

Drep'a-num 
Drim'a-cuB,  S, 
Drim'y-lua 
Dri'nua 
Dri-od'o-neg,  6 
Dro'i 

Dro-mach'e-tua 
Dro'me-as 
Dro'me-ua,  Rem.  1 

Dro'meus 
Droui'o-cli'deg,  6 
Drop'i-ci,  Sch.  S.  W. 
Dru-en'ti-a,  10, 

S.  W. 
Dru'i-diB 
Dru'i-deg,  6 
Dru-sil'la. 


Dru'ao 
Dru'sua 

Dry'a-deg,  6,  Fac.  W. 
Dry'an-tra-deg,  6 
Dry'an-ti'deg,  6 
Dry-mae'a 
Dry'mo 
Dry-mo'deg,  6 
Dry-mu'sa 
Dry-naem'e-tum 
Dry-nem'e-tua 
Dry'o-pe 
Dry'o-peg,  6 
Dry'o-pia 
Dry-oj/o-lia 
Dry'opa 
Dryp'e-tia  and 
Dry-pe'tia 
Dry-u'aa 
DuOjia 
Du'bria 

Du-ce'ti-us,  10,  S.  W. 
Du-ilTl-a 
Du-il'li-ua 
Dul'gi-bi'ni 
Du-li«h'i-um 
Du-lop'o-lia 
Dum'no-rii 
Du-ra'ni-us 
Du'ra-nua,  C. 
Du'ri-ua,  S.  W. 
Du'ro-cor'to-rum 
Du-ro'ni-a 
Du-um'vi-ri 
Dy-ar'da-neg,  6,  Pp. 
Dy'msB 
Dy-mje'i 
Dy'maa 

Dy'me  or  Dy'mae 
Dy-nam'e-ne 
Dy-naa'te 
Dy-ra'«hi-um 
Dy'ras 
Dy-raa'peg,  6 
Dy'ria 

Dy-aau'leg,  6 
Dya-cel'a-doa 
Dya'ci-ne'tua 
Dy-ao'rum 
Dy-ao'rus 
Dya-poH'ti-um,  10 


E. 


E-a'nu8 
E-ar'i-nus  or 

E-ar'i-noa 
E'a-sis,  B. 
EVe-aus 
EVo-da 
EOjon 
Eb'o-ra 
Eb'o-ra'cum, 
Py.  Fac.  L.  For. 
B.  Sch.  or 

E-bor'a-cum 
Eb'ro-du'num 
E-bu'dse,  Py. 
E-bu'ra 
E-bu'ria 
Eb'u-ro-du'num 
Eb'u-ro'neg,  6 
Eb'u-ro-vi'ceg,  6 
Eb'u-sua 

E-bu'eus 
Ec-baf  a-na,  iS.  W. 
E€'Qe-lo 
Ec-delua 
Ec-de'mu8 
Bc-do'rua 
E-ceb'o-lua 
EQ'e-ehir'i-a 
Eg'e-tra 
E-«he'8e 
E-eh'e-bulus 
E«h'e-cle'a 
Eeh'e-cleg,  6 
E€h'e-clus 
E-ehec'ra-teg,  6 
E-eh'e-cra-ti'a 
E€h'e-d8e 
E-eh'e-da-mi'a, 
Py.  C.  For. 
E-eh'e-dc/rus 
E-€h'e-las 
E-eh'e-lua 
E-ehem'bro-tus 
E-ehern'e-neg,  6 
E-ehe'mon 
E-eh'e-mua 
E€li'e-ne'u8 
Eeh'e-phron 
E-ehep'o-lia 
E-eh'e-po'lus 
E-€lies'the-ne8,  6 
E-ehes'tra-tus 
E«h'e-tla 
E-eh'e-tra 
E€li'e-tus 
E-€hid'iia 
Eeh'i-do'rus 
E-«lun'a-deg,  6 
E-€lu'nm 


E-ehi'naa  or 

E-«hl'no3 
Ech'i-nua'sa 
E-ehi'on 
E«h'i-on'i-deg,  6 
E«h'i-o'ni-u8 
E'-eho,  Rem.  2 

Eng.  E^h'o 
Ec'uo-mos 
Ec-po1u8 
Ec-te'neg,  6 
Ed'e-con 
Ed'e-na'teg,  6 
Ed'e-nua 
E-des'aa 
E-de'ta 
Ed'e-ta'ni 
E-dia'aa 
E'don 
E-do'nea,  6,  Thra- 

cians." 
E-do'ni 
E-do'nia 

Ed'o-nis, 

Sil.  Lucan. 
E-do'nua 
E-du'sa 
E-ii'ti-on,  10 
E-e'ti-o-ne'a,  10 
E-gale-os,  C. 
Eg'e-cleg,  6 
E-ge'Ie-os 
E-gel'o-ehuB 
E-gem'a-«hua 
E-ge'ri-a 
E-ges'ta 
E-ge'ta 
Eg-na'ti-a,  10 
TIg-na'ti-ua,  10 
j5g're-mu8 
E-i'on,  Fac. 
E-i'o-ne 
E-i'o-nes,  6 
E'i-c/ne^is,  Rem.  1 
E-i'o-neua 
Ei-son'o-mua 
E-lae'a 
E-lae'ua 
E'lae-u'aa 
E-lse'u-ti'chus 
El'a-gab'a-lua 
E-la'is 

El'a-i'teg,  6,  S.  W. 
El'a-mi'tae 
El'a-phe-boli-a, 

S.  W. 
El'a-phi-ae'a 
El'a-phi'teg,  6 
El'a-phi'tis 
El'a-pho-ne'suB 
El'a-pbu'aa 
El'a-te'a 
El'a-to3 
El'a-tus 

El'a-ver,  K.  For. 
E-la'ver, 

M.  Fr.  L.  Py.  B. 
E'le-a 
E'le-a'teg,  6 
E-lec'tra 
E-lec'tr* 
E-lec'tri-deg,  6 
E-lec'try-on 
E-lec'try-o'ne 
El'e-de'mua 
El'e-gi'a 
E-le'i 

E-le'le-ua,  Rem.  1 
El'e-leua 
E-le'mon 
Ele-on 

El'e-phan'ti-ne,  C. 
El'e-phan-ti'ne, 

Sch.  K.  Py.  Fr. 

M. 
El'e-phan'tia 
El'e-phan-tom'a-ehi 
El'e-phan-topU'a-gi 
E'e-phan'to-the'HB 
El'e-phaa 
El'e-phe'nor 
El'eu-€hi'a 
E'le-ua 
El'e-u'sa 
Bl'eu-ain'i-a 
El'eu-si'Dua 
E-leu'ais 
E-leu'si-um,  10 
E-leu'ther 
E-Jeu'the-ras 
El'eu-tUe'ri-a 
te-leu'tbe-ris 
E-leu'ther-o-cil'J 

ces,  6 
E-Ieu'the-rol'a-oo'- 

neg,  6 
E-leu'the-rop'o-lls 
E-leu'the-rus 
E-leu'tho 
E'li-aa 
El'i-ciP,  Pw. 
El'i-ca'on 
E-lic'i-us,  10 
El'i-me'a 
E-lim'i-o'tis 
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W 
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Elis 
E-li'sa 

E-lis'sa 
El-lo'pi-a 
E-lo'ne 
El'o-ri'nl 

E-lo'rum 

E-lo'rus 

El-pe'uor 

El'pi-ni'ce 

El'u-sa,  in  Gaul. 

E-lu'sa,  in  Palestine. 

El-vi'na 

El'y-ces,  6,  C.  W. 
El'y-ma'is 
El'y-mi,  For.  W. 
El'y-mus,  C.  W. 
El'y-rus,  5.  W. 
E-lys'i-um,  10 
E-man'i-ci 
E-ma'thi-a 
Em'a-this 

Era'ba-tum,  Py.  W. 
Em-bol'i-ma, 
Py.  Sch.  S. 
E-mei'e-peg,  6 
E-mer'i-ta 
Em'e-sa 
E-mis'sa 
Em'me-neg,  6 
E-mo'da 
E-mo'di 
E-mo'du3 
Bm-ped'o-cleg,  6 
Em'pe-don 
Em'pe-dus 
Eiii'po-du8 
Eni-po'ri-a 
Em-po'ri-ae 
Eiri'pre-pon 
Em'pu-lum 
Em-pu'sa 
E-niBa'i-mus,  C. 
E-iia're-a 
E-na're-e§,  6 
En'a-repli'o-ru3 
E-nar'e-te 
En-cel'a-du3 
Eii'€he-le 
Eu-ehe'le-se 
Eii-«lie'le-u3,  Rem.  1 

Eii'«he-leu3 
En-de'ia 
En'de-ra 
En-de'rum 
En-dym'i-on 
En'e-ti 
En-gen'i-tor 
Eii-gon'a-si3 
Eii'gy-ura,  For, 

En-gy'um,  W. 
E-iiiQ'e-u3 
E'ui-e'ues,  6 
E-ni'o-elius 
E'ni-o'pe-us,  Pern.  1 

E-ni'o-peii3 
E-nip'e-us,  Mem.  1 

E-iii'peus 
E-ni'po 
E-iiis'pe 
En'ne-ap'o-li3 
En'ni-a,  S.  W. 
En'ui-iis 
En'no-mus 
En'no-si-g83'us 
En'o-pe 
E'nops 
En'o-sic'thon 
En-tel'la 
En-tel'lu3 
Eii'to-elius 
E'ny-a'li-u3 
E-iiy'o 
E'o-ne 
E-op'o-ru3 
E'o-ri'tse 
E'os 
E-o'us 
E-pcen'e-tu3 
Ep'a-ge-ri'tae 
Ep'a-rai'non 
E-pam'i-non'das 
Etyan-te'ri-i 
E-paph'ro-di'tus 
Ep'a-phus 
E-peb'o-lu3 
E-pe'i 
Ep'e-ti'ni 
E-pe'us 
E-phe'bi 
Eph'e-sus 
Bph'e-tns 

Eph'i-al'teg,  6 

Eph'o-ri 

Eph'o-rus 

Eph'y-ra 

Eph'y-re 

Ep'i-cas'te 

Ep'i-cer'deg,  6 

Ep'i-eha-ri'nu3 

E-pi-eh'a-ris 

Ei'i-«har'mus 

Ep-  i-cle'rus 

Bp'i-cli'das 

E-pic'ue-mid'i-i 


Ep/j-co'inus 

E-pic'ra-teg,  6 

Ep'.'-cre'ne 

Ep'ic-te'sis 

Ep'ic-te'ta 

Ep'ic-te'tus 

Ep'i-cu-re'i 

Ep'i-ou'rus 

Ep'i-ey'deg,  6 

Ep'i-cy-di'deg,  6 

Ep'i-dam'nu3 

Ep'i-daph'ne 

Ep'i-dau'ri-a 

Ep'i-dau'rus 

E-pid'i-us 

Ep'i-do't® 

E-pid'o-tus 

E-pid'ro-muB 

E-pi'e-ri'de§,  6 

E-pig'e-neg,  6 

Ep'i-ge'theg,  6 

E-pig'o-na 

E-pig'o-ni 

E-pig'o-nus 

E-pi'i 

Ep'i-la'ia 

E-pil'e-on 

Ep/i-Ie'thes,  6 

E-pU'y-cus"  Pw.  Lid. 

E'pi-ly'cus,  S. 
E-pim'a-ehus 
Ep'i-me'deg,  6 
E-pira'e-nes,  6 
Ep'i-men'i-<leg,6 
Ep'i-me'the-us, 
Rem.  1 

Ep'i-me'tlieus 
Ep'i-me'Hii3 
Ep'i-ni'cus 
E-pi'o-ne 
Ep'i-pe-do'sa 
Ep'i-pha-ue'a 
E-piph'a-neg,  6 
Ep'i-pha-ni'a 
E-pip'o-liB 
E-pi'rus 
E-pis'the-neg,  6 
E-pis'tro-phu3 
E-pit'e-leg,  6 
Ep'i-te-li'a 
Ep'i-the'ras 
Ep'i-ti-me'deg,  6 
Ep'i-ti'mus 
E-pit're-phes,  6 
E'pi-um 

E-pi'um 
E-pix'e-nu3 
Ep'o-cliu3 
Ep'o-ua 
E-pou'y-mus 
E-po'pe 
E-po'pe-us,  Rem.  1 

E-po'peus 
Ep'o-red'o-rix 
Ep'u-lo 
E-pyfi-deg,  6 
Eq'ua-jus'ta 
E-qiiir'i-a 
Eq'ui-teg,  6 
E-rae'a  — 

Er'a-si-cle'a 
Er'a-si'nu3 
Er'a-sip'pus 
Er'a-.sis'tra-tua 
Er'a-six'e-nus 
E-ras'to-cles,  6 
Er'a-to 

Er'a-to-cli'des,  6 
Er'a-tos'the-nes,  6 
Er'a-tos'tra-tus 
Er'a-tus,  Py.  Fac. 
Er-bes'su3 
Er-ehi'a 

Er'e-biu-thole-on 
Er'e-bus 
Er'e«h-tlie'um 
E-re-eh'the-us, 
Rem.  1 

E-re-eh'theus 
Er'e-eh-thi'dae 
E-rem'bi 
E-re'mus 
Er'e-ne'a 

Er'e-su3  or  E-res'sus 
E-ref  me-us,  Rem.  1 

E-refmeus 
E-re'tri-a 
E-re'tum,  Py.  W. 
Er'eu-tha'li-on, 

S.  W. 
Er-gam'e-neg,  6 
Er'ga-ne 
Er-gi'nus 
Er'go-cles,  6 
Er-gof  e-feg,  6 
Er'i-boe'a 
Er'i-bo'teg,  6 
Er'i-ca'tes,  6 
Er'i-ce'a  " 
Er'i-ce'tes,  6 
E-ri-eh't:io 
Er'i«h-tho'ra-ua 
Er'i-cin'i-um,  S.  W. 
Br'i-cu'sa 
E-rid'a-nufl 


Er'ig-du'pus 

E-rig'o-ne 

E-rig'o-ne'i-us 

(-ne'yus) 
E-rig'o-nus,  a  man. 
Er'i-go'nus,  a  river. 
Er'i-gy'i-u3 

(-ji'yus),  5. 
Er'i-iue'de 
E-rin'e-os 
E-rin'na 
E-rin'nys 
E-ri'nys 
E'ri-o'pi3 
E-ripli'a-nis, 

Py.  S.  W. 
Er'i-phi'a 
Er'i-phyla 
E'ris 

Er'i-si-eh'tlion 
Er'is-the-ni'a 
Er'i-ti'mus 
E-ro'-ehua 
E-rog'e-neg,  6 
E-rom'e-ne 
E'ros 

E-ros'tra-tu3 
E'ro-ti-a'nn8,  10 
Erx'i-a3,S.  W. 
E'ry-a'Iua 
Er'y-ci'ua 
Er'y-ci'ni 
Er'y-man'tbia 
Er'y-man'thus 
Er'y-mas,  Lid.  S. 
E-vym'nae 

E-ryiii'ne-ua,  Rem.  1 
E-rym'neus 
Er'ys-the'a 
Er'y-the'a  or 

Er'y-tlii'a 
Er'y-the'is 
Er'y-thi'oi 
E-rytll'ra-bo^us 
Er'y-tliriB 
Er'y-thras,  K.  W. 
E-ryth'roa 
E'ryx 

Er'yx-im'a-e  bus 
E-ryx'o 

Es-eha'ti-o'tiK,  10 
E-so'pia 
Es-quil'i-re 
Es'qui-li'nua 
Es-sed'o-neg,  6 
Es-se'ni 
Es'su-i 
Es'ti-;c'a 
Es-ti'ae-o'tia 
Es'ti-o'neg,  6 
Es'u-la,  i-he.  IF. 
E-taz'e-ta 
E-te'a 

E-te'o-clsg,  6 
E-te'o-clua 
E-te'o-clyra'e-ne 
E'te-o-cre'tes,  6 
E'te-olus 

E'te-o'ne-ua,  Rem.  1 
E'te-c/ueua 
E-te'o-ni'ciis 
E'te-o'uua 
E-te'si-!?,  10 
E-the'lus,  C. 
E-the'mon 
Eth'o-cles,  6 
E-thou'o-e 
E'tia 

E-tru'ri-a 
E-trus'ci 
E-tym'o-cles,  6 
Eu'a-ge'tua* 
Eu-ag'o-raa 
Eu-ag'o-re 
Eu-an'ge-lus 
Eu-bi'o-tu3 
Eu'bi-ua,  Pw.  S. 
Eu-boa'a 
Eu-bo'i-cus 
Eu'bo-is 
Eu'bo-lua 
Eu'bo-taa 
Eu-bo'te 
Eu-bo'teg,  6 
Eu-bu'le 

Eu-bu'le-us,  Rem.  1 
Eu-bu'leus 
Eu-buli-des,  6 
Eu-bulus 
Eu'car-pe'ni 
Eu-ehe'nor 
Eu-cle'tua 
Eu-cli'a 
Eu-cli'des,  6 
Eu'clus 
Euc-na'mua 
Eu'cra-teg,  6 
Eu-craf  i-deg,  6 
Eu'cri-tus 
Euc-te'mon 
Eu-d^'mon 
Eu-dam'i-das,  S.  W. 
Eu'da-mo-ele'tua 
Eu'da-mus  or 
Eu-da'mus 


Eu-de'lus 

Eu-de'mu3 

Eu'di-cua 

Eu-do'ci-a,  10,  S.  W. 

Eu-dog'i-mu3 

Eu-do'nus 

Eu-do'ra 

Eu-do'ru3 

Eu-do'so        ' 

Eu-dox'i-a,  5.  W. 

Eu-dox'us 

Eu'dro-rau3 

Eu'el-ge'a 

Eu-el'pi-deg,  6 

Eu-em'e-rus 

Eu-e'nor 

Eu-e'nus 

Eu'e-pes,  6 

Eu-eph'e-nua 

Eu-e'res,  6 

Eu-er'ge-tae 

Eu'e-ri'deg,  6 

Eu-e'ria 

Eu-es'pe-ris,  C. 

Eu-es'pe-ri't3B 

Eu'e-teg,  6 

Eu-e'the 

Eu-ga'ne-i 

Eu'ge-neg,  6 

Eu-ge'ni-a 

Eu-ge'ni-um, 

Fac.  W. 
Eu-ge'ni-ua 
Eu'ge-oa 
Eu-gi'a 
Eu-gi'ton 
Eu-heni'e-rua 
Eu-hyd'ri-um 
Eu-lim'e-ne 
Eu1o-gU3 
Eu'ma-ehua 
Eu-mse'us 
Eu-mag'o-ra3 
Eu-ma'ras,  C.  Lid. 
Eu-me'deg,  6 
Eu-niells 
Eu-melus 
Eu'me-neg,  6 
Eu'me-ni'a 
Eu-men'i-deg,  6 
Eu-me'teg,  6 
Eu-mi'de 
Eu-mi'deg,  6 
Eu-mol'pe 
Eu-mol'pi-diB 
Eu-mol'pua 
Eu-mu'aas 
Eu-na'pi-us,  S.  W. 
Eu'iie-mes,  6 
Eu-ne'us, 

son  of  Jason. 
Eu-ni'ce 
Eu-ni'cus 
Eu-ni'dse 
Eu'no-a 
Eu-iic/mi-a 
Eu'no-mi:3 
Eu'no-us 
Eu-nu'ehiis 
Eu'nus 
Eu'o-dus 
Eu-on'y-moa 
Eu'o-raa 
Eu-pal'a-moa 
Eu-pal'a-mu3 
Eu'pa-li'nua 
Eu'pa-tor 
Eu'pa-to'ri-a 
Eu'pe-lua 
Eu'pha-eg,  6 
Eu-phan'tu3 
Eu-phe'ine 
Eu-phe'mua 
Eu-phe'no 
Eu-phe'teg,  6 
Eu'phi-le'tua 
Eu'phor-be'ni 
Eu-phor'bua 
Eu-phc/ri-on 
Eu-phrsen'e-tua 
Eu'phrse-nu'aa 
Eu-phrag'o-ras 
Eu-phra'nor 
Eu-phra'teg,  6 
Eu'phron 
Eu-phroc'y-ne, 

Lid.  S. 
Eu-pi'thes,  6 
Eu-ploe'a" 
Eu-pol'e-mus 
Eu'po-li'deg,  6 
Eu'po-lia 
Eu-pom'pus 
Eu'pre-peg,  6 
Eu'pro-sc/pon 
Eu-re'ia 
Eu-rip'i-des,  6 
Eu-ri'pus 
Eu'ro-aq'ui-lo 
Eu-roc'ly-don 
Eu-ro'me 
Eu-ro'mua 
Eu-ron'o-tuB 
Eu-ro'pa 
Eu'ro-pee'uB 


Eu-ro'paa 

Eu'ro-ye'a 

Eu-ro'pus 

Eu-ro'tas 

Eu-ro'to 

Eu'rus 

Eu-ry'a-le 

Eu-ry'a-lua 

Eu-ryb'a-teg,  6 

Eu-ryb'i-a, 

Py.  S.  W. 
Eu'ry-bi'a-des,  6, 

Py.S. 
Eu'ry-bo'taa 
Eu-ryb'o-tua 
E'-.'ry-cle'a  or 

Eu'ry-cli'a 
Eu'ry-cli'daa 
Eu'ry-cli'deg,  6 
Eu'ry-co'mia 
Eu-ryc'o-on 
Eu-ryc'ra-teg,  6, 

S.Py. 
Eu'ry-cy'de 
Eu-ryd'a-maa 
Eu'ry-dam'i-das 
Eu'ry-de'mua 
Eii-ryd'i-ce 
-Eu'ryd-i-ce'a 
Eu'ry-e'lua 
Eu'ry-ga-ni'a 
Eu-ryl'e-on 
Eu'ry-le-o'nia 
Eu-ryl'o-ehua 
Eu-ryl'o-phe 
Eu-rym'a-clms 
Eu-rym'e-de, 

icife  of  Glaucus. 
Eu'ry-me'de,  daugh- 
ter of  (Eneus. 
Eu'rym'e-don 
Eu'ry-me-du'sa 
Eu-rym'e-mie 
Eu-rym'e-nes,  6 
Eu-ryn'o-me 
E»-ryn'o-mvis 
Eu'ryp-tol'e-mu8 
Eu-rvp'y-le, 

Lid.  W. 
Eu-ryp'y-lus 
Eu-rys'the-neg,  6 
Eu-rys'the-usj" 

Rem.  1 
Eu-rys'tbeu3 
Eu-ryt'e-iB 
Eu-ryt'e-le 
Eu'ry-ti'inua 
Eu-ryt'i-on,  10 
Eu'ry-tis 
Eu'ry-tus 
Eu'se-beg,  6 
Eu-se'bi-a,  a  woman. 
Eu'se-bi'a,  a  city. 
Eu-se'bi-iis 
Eu-se'ne 
Eu-so'rua 

Eu-sta'thi-us,  5.  W. 
Eus'tlie-neg,  6 
Eus'tro-pUiia 
Eu-ta_''a 
Eu'te-lea,  6 
Eu-tel'i-das,  Py.  S. 
Eu-ter'pe 
Eu-the'mon 
Eu-the'nas 
Eu-the'nua 
Eu-the'rua 
Eu-thyb'o-lua 
Eu'thy-cli'deg,  6 
Eu-thyc'ra-teg,  6 
Eu'thy-de'inua 
Eu-tbyd'o-mua 
Eu-thyg'e-neg,  6 
Eu-tliym'e-neg,  6 
Eu-tby'mus 
Eu-thyrt'o-us 
Eu'tby-phe'mua 
Eu'tl>yr-rhe'mon 
Eu-ti'-€heg,  6 
Eu-trap'e-lu3 
Eu-tre'sia 
Eu-tro'pi-ua 
Eu'ty-ebes,  6 
Eu-ty-eb'i-dea,  6 
Eu-ty'€ho-bu'lus 
Eu'ty-ehus,  C. 
Eux-en'i-das 
Eux'e-non 
Eux'e-nus 
Eux-i'nua  Pon'tus 
Eu5-ip'pe 
Eux-ith'e-ua 
Euj-yn'tlie-tus 
E-vad'ne 
Ev'a-go6,  C.  L. 
E-vag'o-raa 
E-vag'o-re 
E'van 
E-van'der 
E-van'ge-lus 
Ev'an-gor'i-des,  6 
E-van'theg,  6  * 
E-var'«hus 
E'vaa 
E-vel'thon 


E-vem'e-ru3 

E-ve'nor 

E-ve'nua 

E-veph'e-nus 

E-ve'reg,  6 

E-ver'ge-tsB 

Ev'es-per'i-de§,  6 

E-vip'pe 

E-vip'pus 

Ej-a'di-us,  S.  W. 

Ej-aen'e-tus 

Ej-ac'threa,  6 

Ex'o-le 

Ej-om'a-tiB 

Ej-quil'i-ae 


F. 


Fa-ba'ri-a 

Pab'a-ris   • 

Fa-ba'tus 

Pa^ji-a 

Fa'bi-a'ni 

PaObi-i 

Fa/bi-us 

Fab'ra-te'ri-a 

Fa-bric'i-us,  10 

Fab'u-li'nua 

Fa-bul'lus 

Fag'e-li'na 

Fa'dua 

Fsea'u-lse 

Fal-cid'i-a 

Fa-le'ri-a 

Fa-le'ri-i 

Fal'e-ri'na 

Fa-ler'nus 

Fa-lis'ci 

Pa,-lis'cus 

Pa'ma 

Fa'meg,  6 

Fan'ni-a 

Pan'ni-i 

Pan'ni-u3 

Par'fa-rua 

Pas-cel'li-na,  Fac.  C. 

Paula 

Pau'na 

Fau-na'li-a,  Fac.  W. 

Fau'ni 

Fau-nig'e-na 

Fau'nua 

Faus'ta 

Paua-ti'na 

Paus-ti'uua 

Paus'ti-tas 

Faus'tu-Iua 

Faus'tus 

Fa-ven'ti-a,  10 

Fa-ve'ri-a,  Fac.  W. 

Fa-TO'ni-ua 

Fav'o-ri'nua 

Feb'ru-a 

Fe'ci-a'leg,  6,  10 

FeJ.ig'i-tas 

Fel'si-na 

Feu'es-tella 

Fe-raai-a 

Fer'en-ti'num 

Fe-ren'tum 

Fe-re'tri-ua 

Fe-ro'ui-a 

Fes-ceu'ni-a 

Fes'cen-ni'iius 

Fi-bre'nus 

Fi'cu-le-a'teg,  6 

Fi-cul'ne-a 

Pi-de'na  or 

Fi-de'nse 
Fid'e-na'teg,  6 
Fi-den'ti-a,  10 
Fid'en-ti'uus 
Fi'deg,  6 
Pi-dic'u-lae 
Fim'bri-a 
Pir'mi-ua 
Fis-cel'lu3 
Fla-cilla 
Plam'i-nea,  6 
Pla-min'i-a 
Flam'i-ni'nua 
Fla-min'i-UB 
Fla'vi-a 
Pla'vi-a'nuin 
Fla-vi'na 
Fla/vi-o-bri'ga 
Fla'vi-op'o-Us 
Pla'vi-ua 
Pla-vo'na 
Flo'ra 
Flo-rali-a 
Flo-ren'ti-a,  10 
Flor'en-ti'ni 
Flo'ri-a/nus 
Flo'rua 
Pln'men-ta/na 
Plu-o'ni-a 
Fo'li-a 
Fon-ta'nua 
Fon-te'i-a  (-te'ya) 
Pon-te'i-ua  (-te'yua) 
For'en-ta'ni 
For'mi-aa 


For'mi-a'ni 

For'mi-a'num 

For-tu'na 

For'tu-na'tua 

Por'u-li 

Fo'rum 

Fre-gel'la 

Fre-ge'n?e 

Fren-ta'ni 

Frig'i-diB,  Ptj. 

Frig'i-dus 

Fris'i-i,  10 

Fron-ti'nus 

Fiu  ai-na'teg,  6 

Fru'ai-no 

Pu'ci-mia 

Fu-fid'i-u3 

Fu'fi-ua 

Fu-ga'li-j, 

Ful'fu-lfe 

Ful'gi-na'teg,  6 

Ful'go-ra 

Ful'vi-a 

Pul'vi-U3 

Pun-da'uus 

Fu'ri-a 

Fu'ri-SB 

Fu'ri-i 

Fu-ri'na 

Fu'ri-U3 

Fui'ni-ua 

Fu'si-a,  10 

Fu'si-ua,  10 


G. 


Gab'a-la 

Gab'a-leg,  6,  S.  M. 

Gab'a-li 

6ab'a-li-ta'ni 

Gab'a-on 

Gab'a-o-ni'tSB 

Ga-be'ni 

Ga'bi-e'ne 

Ga'bi-e'uua,  Py.  W. 

Ga'bi-i 

Ga-bi'na 

Ga-bi'ni 

Ga-bin'i-a 

6a-bin'i-a'nu8 

Ga-bin'i-ua 

Ga-bi'nua 

Ga-bre'ta 

Gad'a-ra 

Ga'deg,  6 

Gad'i-lo-ni'tis 

Ga-di'ra 

Gad'i-ta'nus 

6s-o'naa 

Gae-sa'tse  or 

Gae-sa'ti 
Gae-tu'li 
6^^-tu'li-a 
Ga-tu'li-cus 
Gae-ze'tae 
Gal'ac-toph'a-gi 
Ga-lse'sus 
Ga-lan'this 
Gal'a-ta 
Gal'a-tae 
Gal'a-t";'a 
Ga-la'ti-a,  10 
Gal'ax-au'ra 
Ga-le'ne 
Ga-le'nua 
Ga'le-o'tae 
Ga-le'ri-a 
Ga-le'ri-ua 
Ga-le'3us 
Gal'e-teg,  6 
Gal'i-lae'a 
Gal'li-a 
Gal'U-a'ni 
Gal'li-ca'nua 
Galli-cua 
Gal'li-e'nu3 
Gal-li'na 
Gal'li-na^ri-a 
Gal'U-o 
Gal-lip'o-lia 
Gal-li'ta 
Gal'U-ua 

Gal'lo-grse'ci-a,  10 
Gal'lo-his-pa'm 
Gal-lo'ni-ua 
Gam-bre'um 
Ga-me'li-a 
Gan'da-ri'tae 
Gan-gar'i-d83 
Gan-gar'i-deg,  6 
Gan-ge'tis 
Gan-nas'cus 
Gan'y-me'de.  Rem.  2 

Gan'y-mede 
Gan'y-me'des,  6 
Gaph'a-ra 
Gar'a-ma 
Gar'a-man'teg,  6 
Gar'a-man'tis 
Gar'a-maa 
Gar-ga'nua 
G-ar-ga'phi-a 
Gar'ga-ra 


Gar-gar'i-dae,  C.  Py 

Gar'ga-.'iiR 

Gar-get'tu8 

Gar-gil'i-us 

Ga-ri'teg,  6 

Gar-ma'neg,  6 

Gar'ma-tho'ne 

Gar'sy-e'ria 

Ga-rum'na 

Gas'tro-do're 

Ga'the-8B 

Ga'the'a-tas, 

For.  W. 
Ga-tlie-a'tas, 

Py.  31.  Fr. 
Gau'ga-me'la 
Gau'lus 
6au-ra'nu8 
Gau'ruE 
Gaz'a-ce'ne 
Ga-ze'lum 
Ga'zi-u'ra 
Ga-zo'rua 
6e-ben'na 
Ged'ra-ni'tSB 
6e-dro'ai 

6e'dro'6i-a,  lO.S.W, 
Ge'i-du'ni 
Ge'la 
6e-la'ni 
6e-la'nor 
6el'bu-da 
Ge'Ie-as 
Gel'!i-a 
Gel'Ii-a'nus 
Gel'li-aa,  6'.  W. 
6el'li-u3 
Ge'lo  or  Gelon 
6e-lo'i 
Ge-lo'ni 
6e-lo'nos 
Ge'los 
Gem'i-ni 
Ge-min'i-u8 
Gem'i-nue,  C.  L, 
Ge-mi'nua, 

an  astronomer, 
6en'a-bum 
6e-nau'ni 
6en'e-se 
Ge-ne'teg,  6 
Gen'e-tor 
6e-ne'\a,  W.  T..  Fr. 

K.  Sch.  m. 
6en'e-va,  For. 
6e'ni-U3 
Gen'o-a 
6e-iiod'o-ehus 
Ge-no'ni 
6eu'ti-u8, 10 
Gen'u-a 
Gen'u-ai'ni 
Gen'u-sus 
6en'y-sus,  C, 
6e-om'o-ri 
6e-or'gi-ca 
Ge-phy'ra  . 
Geph'y-ree'i 
6e-phy'reg,  6,  C. 
Geph'y-ro'te 
Gep'i-dfe,  C.  Py. 
Ge-raes'tu8 
Ger'a-ne'a 
Ge-ra'ni-a,  Fac.  W. 
Ger'a-ni'dse 
Ge-ran'thrae 
Ger'a-aa,  C.  Py. 
6e-re'a 
Ge're-a'tis 
Ge-re'na 
Ger'ge-ae'ni 
Ger-gi'tha,  Pe. 
Ger-gi'Oieg,  6 
Ger-gi'thoa 
Ger-go'vi-a 
6e-ri'sa 
Ger'ma-lua 
Ger-ma'ni 
Ger-ma'ui-a 
Ger-man'i-ci'a 
Ger-man'i-cua 
Ger-ma'ni-i,  a 

Persian  people,  S, 
6er-ma'nu3 
Ger'on-te'ua 
6e-ron'thrae 
Ge-ros'tra-tua 
6e'ry-on  and 

Ge-ry'o-neg,  6 
6e-sith'o-us,  C 
Ges'o-ri'a-cum 
Ges'so-ri'a-oum 
Ge'ta 
Ge'tse 
Get'i-cu8 
Ge-tu'li-a 
6i-gan'teg,  6 
Gi-gar'ta 
6i-go'nu3 
Gin-da'neg,  6 
Gin'da-re'ni 
Glan'do-me'ruio, 

L.  C. 
Gla'nis 
Gla'num 
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Glaph'y-ra,  Py.  C. 
Glaph'y-rus,  C.  W. 
Glau'ce 
Glau'ci-a,  10 
Glau'ci-des,  6 
Glau-cip'pe 
Glau-cip'pus 
Glau'oon 
Glau'cbn-ne'sus 
Glau-con'o-me 
Glau-co'pis 
Glau'cus 

Glin-dit'i-o'neg,  6,  10 
Glyg'e-ra 
Gly-ce'ri-um 
Gly'con 

Gna-thon'i-ci,  14 
Giii'dus,  14 
Gnos'si-a,  10, 14 
Gtya-re'iie 
Gob'o-li'ti3 
Gog'a-ie'ue 
Gom'o-li'tas 
Gom'o-ra 

Go-na'tas,  C.  L.  W. 
Gon'o-es'sa 
Go-nus'sa 
Gor'di-a'nua 
Gor'di-e'um 
Gor'di-u-co'me 
Gor'di-um 
Gor'di-us 
Gor'di-u-ti'-ehuB 
Gor'ga-des,  6 
Gor-ge'nus 
Gor'gi-as 
Gor'gip-pi'a 
Gor-gole-on 
Gor'go-na 
Gor'go-nes,  6 
Gor-gon'i-fer 
Gor-go'ni-us 
Gor-go'pas 
Gor-goph'o-ne 
Gor-goph'o-nu3 
Gor-go'pis 
Gor'go-sas 
Gor-gos'the-ne|,  6 
Gor-ty'iia  and 
Gor-ty'ne 
6or-tyn'i-a 
Go'thi 
Go-thi'ni 
Go-tho'ne§,  6 
Gra-di'vus 
Gra?'ci 
Grae'ci-a,  10 
G-ras-ci'nus 
rJ-rae-cos'ta-sia 
Gree'cus 
Gra'i-us  (-yr.s) 
Gra-ju'ge-n.'e 
Gra-ni'cus 
Gra-te'se 
Gra'ti-ae,  10 
Gra/ti-a-nop'o-lia,  10 
Gra/ti-a'nus,  10 
Gra-tid'i-a 
Gra^tid'i-u3 
Gra'ti-us,  10 
Gra-Tis'Qse 
Gro-ne'a 
Grun-diles,  6 
Gry-ne'um 
Gry-ne'us,  Apollo. 
Gryn'e-us, 

a  centaur. 
Gry'neus,  Eem.  1 
Gry-ni'um 
Gut-to'ne§,  6 
(^y'a-ra 

Uy'a-rus  and  -ros 
I'jy'as 
()y'ge 
( iyl'a-ce'a 
6y-lip'pu8 
6ym-na'si-a,  10 
6ym-na'si-um,  10 
6ym-iie'si-Ee,  10 
(iym-ne'tes,  G 
(iym'no-pte-ui'a 
6ym-nos'o-phis'tae 
6y-n?ec'o-cra-tu'- 

me-iii 
6y-nfec'o-thoe'nas 
6yr-to'na 
6yth'e-a'teg,  6 
6y-the'um 


H. 


Hab'i-tus 
Ha'dra-ni'taB 
Ha-dra'num 
Ha'dri-a-nop'o-lis 
Ha'dri-a'nus 
Ha'dri-at'i-cum 
Had'ru-me-ti'ni 
Had'ru-me'tum 
Had'y-le'us  or 
Had'v-li'us 
H;e-l)"'des,  6 
ll*-me'ra 


Haem'i-mon-ta'ni 
Hae'mon 
HiEm'o-ne§,  6 
Hae-mo'ni-a 
Hae-mon'i-deg,  6,  K. 
H«-mos'tra-tus 
Hse'mua 
Ha'ges,  6 
Hag-nag'o-ra 
Hag'no-cleg,  6 
Hag'no-de'mus 
Hag-nod'i-ce 
Hag'no-do'rus 
Hag'no-ni'a 
Hag-nos'the-nes,  6 
Hag-notli'e-mia" 
Hag-no'the-ua 
Hal'ae-si'ni 
Ha-lae'sus  and 
Ha-Ie'sua 
Hal-cy'o-ne 
Ha-le'is 
Ha-le'sa 
Ha-le'sus 
Ha'li-ac'mon 
Ha'li-ae'e-tus 
Ha'li-ar'tus 
Hal'i-car-nas'sua 
Ha-li'e-us,  Rem.  1 

Ha'li-eus 
Ha'li-me'de 
Hal'i-so-de'mu3 
Hal'i-ther'seg,  6 
Ha-li'um 
Ha'li-us,  Fac.  W. 
Ha'li-u'sa 
Hal'i-zo'nes,  6 
Hal-mo'nes,  6 
Hal'my-des'sus 
Hal'my-ris 
Ha-lo'a 

Ha-loc'ra-tes,  6 
Ha-lo'ne 
Hal'on-ne'aua 
Halua 

Ha'ly-at'tes,  6 
Hal'y-cus,  'For.  Py. 
Halya 

Ham'a-dry'a-de§,  6 
Ha-ma'dry-as 
Ham'ar-to'lus, 

C.  L.  Pij. 
Ha-max'an-te'a 
Ha-max'i-tua 
Ham'ax-o'bi-i 
Ha-mil'car 
Ha-milla 
Han'ni-bal 
Har-ma'te-ua 
Har'ma-tot'ro-phi 
Har'men-o-pu'lua, 

L.  C.  Py. 
Har-mo'di-ua 
Har-mo'ni-a 
Har-moa'y-ni,  C 
Har-moth'o-e 
Har'mo-zon 
Har-pag'i-dea,  6,  C. 
Har'pa-gus,  * 

Py.  C.  W. 
Har'pa-lus 
Har-pal'y-oe 
Har'pa-ly-ce'a 
Har-pal'y-cus, 

K.  W. 
Har'pa-sa 
Har'pa-sua 
Har'po-craa,  K. 
Har-poc'ra-tea,  6 
Har-py'i-a  (-ya) 
Har  py'i-ae  (-ye) 
Ha-ru'deg,  6 
Ha-rus'pex 
Has-by'te,  C. 
Has'dru-bal 
Ha-te'ri-us,  5.  W. 
He-au'ton-ti'mo- 

ru'me-noa 
HeVdo-me 
Hete 

Heb'ri-nus,  C.  L. 
He-brom'a-gus,  Py. 
He'brus 
He-bu'deg,  C. 
Hec'a-le 
Hec'a-le'ne 
Hec'a-me'de 
Hec'a-tae'ua 
Hec'a^-te 
Hec'a-to 
Hec'a-to-do'ruB 
Hec'a-tom'po-lis 
Hec'a-tom'py-los 
Hec'a-ton-ne'si 
Hec-te'nae 
Hec'u-ba 
Heg'y-ra 
Hed'o-ne 
Hed'u-eg,  6,  C. 
Hed'u-i 
Hed'y-lus,  C. 
He-dym'e-leg,  6 
He-gel'o-«hu8 
He-ge'mon  and 

Heg'e-inon 


He-gep'o-lia 

He-ges'a-ra'tua 

Heg'e-ai'a-nax 

He-ge'si-as 

He-gea'i-bulua 

He-gea'i-de'mua 

Heg'e-sil'o-«hua 

Heg'e-sin'o-us 

Heg'e-si'nua 

Heg'e-3ip'o-lia 

Heg'e-sip'pua 

Heg'e-sip'y-le, 

Py.  W. 
Heg'e-sia'tra-tua 
He-ge'so 
He-ges'ti'a-tu3 
He-ge'tor 
Hel'e-na 
Hel'e-ni'us, 

an  island. 
Hel'e-uop'o-lis 
Hel'e-nu3 
He'le-on 
He-ler'ni  Lu'ouB 
He-li'a-des,  6 
Hel'i-ca'on 
Hel'i-ce 
Hel'i-con 

Hel'i-co-ni'a-deg,  6 
Hel'i-co'nis 
He-li'i,  Arabians. 
Hel'i-mua,  C. 
He'li-o-do'rua 
He'li-o-gab'a-lua 
He-li'o-ga-ba'lu8, 

C.L. 
He-li'o-pe 
He'li-op'o-lis 
He-li'o-po-li'tsB 
He'li-o-pol'i-ta'ni 
Heli-oa 
He-lis'son 
He-lix'ua 
Hel-lam'e-ne 
Hel-lan'i-cua, 

Fac.  C.  L. 
Hel'la^ni'cua, 

of  Lesbos, 

Pe.  Py.  K.  S. 
Hel'la-noc'ra-teg,  6 
Hel-le'nes,  6 
Hel'le-nop'o-lia 
Hel'les-pon'tua 
Hel-lom'e-non 
Hel'lo-pea,  6 
Hel-lo'tis" 
He-lo're-U3 
He-lo'ria 
He-lo'rus 
He'loa 

He-lo'tpe  and 
He-lo'teg,  6 
He-lii'ri 
Hel-ve'ti-a,  10 
Hel-ve'ti-i,  10 
Hel-ve'tum,  C. 
Hel'vi-a 
Hel-vid'i-a 
Hel'vi-i 
Hel-villum 
Hel'vi-us 
Hel'y-mus,  C.  W. 
Hem'a-si'ni 
Hem'e-ros'co-pe'um 
Hem'e-ros'co-pi'um 
He-mi^'y-neg,  6 
He-mith'e-a 
He-mith'e-on 
He-mo'dua 
He-mo'na 
Hen'e-ti 
He-ni'o-«he 
He-ni'o-^hi 
He'ni-o-ehi'a 
He-ni'o-ehua 
Heph'Ees-te'um 
He-ph«s'ti-a,  5, 

a  town. 
Heph'ses-ti'a, 

a  festival. 
Heph'aea-ti'a-deg,  6 
He-phaes'ti-o 
He-phsea'ti-on,  10 
He-phaea'to-do'rua 
Heph'aes-top'o-lia 
Hep'ta-co-me'tae 
Hep'ta^pho'nos 
Hep-tap'o-lia 
Hep-tap'o-rus 
Hep-tap'y-los 
He'ra 
Her'a-cle'a 
Her'a-cle'is 
He-ra'cle-o-do'rua 
He-ra'cle-on 
He-ra'cle-o'teg,  6 
Her'a-cleg,  6 
Her'a^cle'tua 
Her'a-cle'um 
Her'a-cli'a 
Her'a-eli'diE 
Her'a-cli'deg,  6 
Her'a-cli'tua 
Her'a-cli'ua 
He-rae'a 


Se-rae'um 
He-rat'e-mis 
Her-ba'num 
Her-bea'aus 

Her-be'aua,  C. 
Her'bi-ta 
Her-ce'ua 
Her'cu-la'ne-um 

Her'ou-la-ne'um, 
K. 
Her'cu-le^,  6 
Her-cu'le-uiu 
Her-cu'le-ua 
Her-cu'ni-a'teg,  6 
Her-cy'na 
Her-cyn'i-a 
Her'do-ne'a,  Fac. 
Her-do'ni-a 
Her-do'ni-ua,  S.  W. 
He're-a 

He-re'a,  C. 
He-ren'ui-us 
He-ril'lua 
Her'i-lus 
Her'ma-«hu8 
Her-mie'a 
Her-in£e'um 
Her-mag'o-raa 
Her-man'di-ca 
Her'ma-nu'bis 
Her-maph'i-lua 
Her-maph'ro-di'tus 
Her'ma-the'na 
Her-me'is 
Her'me-roa 
Her'me-rua 
Her'me-si'a-nax 
Her'me-sil'o-ehus 
Her-mi'aa 

Her'mi-as 
Her-min'i-us 
Her-rai'nu3 
Her-mi'o-ne 
Her'rai-o-ne'a 
Her-mi'o-nea,  6,  C 

Her'mi-o'nes, 

Fac.  K.  Py.  Sch. 
Her'mi-o'ne-u3 
Her'mi-on'i-cus 

Si'nua 
Her-mi'o-nia 
Her'mi-o-ni'tU 
Her-mip'pua 
Her'mo-cap'e-li'tae 
Her-mo€h'a-re8,  6 
Her'mo-clea,  6 
Her'mo-cli'dea,  6 
Her'mo-cop'i-das 
Her-moc'ra-teg,  6 
Her-mo'cra-ti'a 
Her-mo'cre-on 
Her'mo-de'raua 
Her'mo-do'rua 
Her-mod'o-tua 
Her-mog'e-nea,  6 
Her'mo-la'ua 
Her-mol'o-«hua 
Her-mo'uax 
Her-mon'do-ri 
Her-mop'o-lis 
Her-mo'the-U8 
Her'mo-ti'mus 
Her-mo'tum 
Her'mun-du'ri, 
Pe.S. 

Her-mim'du-ri, 
K.  Fac.  For.  F. 
Her'ni-ci 
He'ro 

He-ro'des,  6 
He-rf/di-a'nus 
He-rod'i-cua, 

Ud.  S. 
Her'o-di'um 
Her'o-do'ru3 
He-rod'o-tus 
He-ro'ea,  6 
He-rog'e-nea,  G 
He-ro'i-dea,  6 
He-rom'e-neg,  6 
He'ron 
Her'o-op'o-lis 
He-roph'i-la 
He-roph'i-le 
He-roph'i-lus 
He-ros'o-dua 
He-ros'tra-tu8 
Her-ail'i-a 
Her'u-li 
He-si'o-dus 
He-si'o-ne 
He-si'o-neg,  6 
Hea'pe-ra 
Hes-pe'ri-a 
Hes-per'i-deg,  6 
Hes'pe-ria 
Hes'pe-ri'tis 
Hea'pe-rua 
Hea-se'ni 
Hes'ti-a 

Hea-ti'a, 
in  Homer. 
Hea'ti-se'a 
Hes'ti-as-o'tia 
Hes'ti-o-do'ru8 


Hea'ti-o'neg,  6 

He'aus 

He-sy«h'i-ua 

Hefoe-mo-eh'o-rua 

He-toem'o-cleg,  5,  6 

He-tric'u-lum 

He-tru'ri-a 

Heu're-tua 

Hex-ap'o-li3 

Hex-ap'y-lon 

Hi-ar'bas 

Hi-ber'ni-a 

Hi-be'rua 

Hi(;'e-ta'on 

Hi^'e-tas 

Hi-emp'sal 

Hi'e-ra,  an  island. 

Hi-e'ra,  a  person,  C, 

Hi'e-ra-co'me 

Hi'e-rac'o-ii  i  e'tas 

Hi'e-ram'e-neg,  6 

Hi'e-rap'o-lia 

Hi'e-rap'o-li'tae 

Hi'e-raa'y-ca-mi'- 

nos 
Hi'e-rax 
Hi'e-reg,  6 
Hi'e-ri 
Hi-er'i-ehus 
3i'e-ro 

Hi'e-ro-Qaea'a-re'a 
Hi'e-ro-ce'pi-a 
Hi'e-ro-ce'pia 
Hi'e-ro-ce'ryx 
Hi'e-ro-cle'a 
Hi-er'o-cles,  6 
Hi'e-ro-cli'de§,  6 
Hi'e-ro-duli 
Hi'e-rom-ne'me 
Hi'e-rom-ne'mon 
Hi'e-rom-nem'o- 

neg,  6 
Hi'e-ro-ne'soa 
Hi'e-ro-ni'cae 
Hi'e-ron'i-ca  Lex 
Hi'er-o-ni'ce§,  6 
Hi'e-ron'y-mua 
Hi'e-ropli'i-lus, 

Py.S. 
Hi-er'o-phon 
Hi'e-ro-sol'y-m» 
Hil'a-i'ra 
Hi-la'ri-a 
Hil'a-ri'nus 
Hi-la'ii-o 
Hi-la'ri-us 
Hi'man-top'o-des,  6 
Hi-mella 
Him'e-ra 
Him'e-rus 
Hi-mil'co 
Hip-pag'o-raa 
Hip-pag're-tus 
Hip-pal'ci-mus 
Hip'pa-lua 
Hip-paph'e-aia 
Hip-par'-ehua 
Hip-par'e-te 
Hip'pa-ri'uua 
Hip'pa-ris 
Hip'pa-sua 
Hip-pe'a 
Hip'pe-us,  Eem.  1 

Hip'peua 
Hip'pi-aa 
Hip'pi-ua 
Hip'po-bo-te'a 
Hip-pob'o-tea,  6 
Hip-pob'o-tum 
Hip-pob'o-tu3 
Hip'po-cen-tau'ri 
Hip-po'ele-as 
Hip-po'nle-ea,  6 
Hip'po-cli'deg,  6 
Hip'po-clus 
Hip'po-co'ine 
Hip-poc'o-on 
Hip'po-co-ro'na 
Hip'po-co-rys'tea,  6 
Hip-poc'ra-tea,  6 
Hip'po-era-ti'a 
Hip'po-cre'ne 
Hip'po-crene,  Poet. 
Hip-pod'a-raas 
Hip-pod'a-me 
Hip'po-da-mi'a 
Hip-pod'a-mu8 
Hip-pod'o-ce 
Hip-pod'ro-mua 
Hip'po-Ia 
Hip-pol'o-ehua 
Hip-pol'y-te 
Hip'po-ly-te'um 
Hip-pol'y-tua 
Hip-poni'a-ehua 
Hip-pom'e-don 
Hi  p'pora-e-du'sa 
Hip-pom'e-neg,  6 
Hip'po-mol'gi 
Hip'po-myr-me'ceg, 
Hip-po'na 
Hip-po'uax 
Hip'po-ne'aua 
Hip'po-ni-a'teg,  6 
Hip'po-ni'cuB 


Hip-pon'o-e 

Hip-pon'o-me 

Hip-pon'o-u3 

Hip-poph'a-gi 

Hip-pop'o-deg ,  6 

Hip-pos'the-neg,  6 

Hip-pos'tra-tua 

Hip-pot'a-deg,  6 

Hip'po-tae 

Hip'po-taa  or 
Hip'po-teg,  6 

Hip-potb'o-e 

Hip-poth'o-on 

Hip-poth'o-on'tia 

Hip-poth'o-us 

Hip-po'ti-oii,  10, 
Pw.  W. 
.    Hip'po-tox'o-t» 

Hip-pox'e-nus 

Hip-pu'ris 

Hir-pi'ni 

Hir-pi'nua 

Hir'ti-a  Lex,  10 

Hir'ti-ua,  10 

Hia'pa-lia 

His-pa'ni-a 

Hia-pa'nua 

Hia'pel-la'teg,  6,  K. 

His-penum 

His-pul'la  < — 

Hia'ti-ae'a 

His-ti'se-o'tia 

Hia'ti-ae'ua 

Hta'tri-a 

Ho-doed'o-cua,  5 

Hol-mo'neg,  6 

Ho'me-re'um 

Ho-mer'i-dae,  C.  Pe. 

Hom'e-ri'tiB 

Ho-mer'o-maa-ti'- 
geg,  6 

Ho-mer'o-maa'tix 

Hom'e-ron'i-deg,  6 

Ho-me'rus 

Hom'o-le 

Ho-mo'li-ujn 

Hom'o-lo'i-de§,  6 

Hom'o-lo'ia 

Ho-mon'a-den'ses,  6 

Ho'nor 

Hon'o-ri'a-deg,  6 

Hon'o-ri'nus 

Ho-no'ri-us 

Ho-ple'tes,  6 

Ho'ra 

Ho'rse 

Hor'a-pollo 

Ho-ra'ti-a,  10 

Ho-ra'ti-ua,  10 

Hor'ta-lus 

Hor-ta'num 

Hor-ten'si-a,  10 

Hor-ten'ai-ua,  10 

Ho'rua 

Hos-til'i-a 

Hos'ti-li'na 

Hoa-til'i-us 

Hy'a-ein'thi-a 

Hy'a-cin'thus 

Hy'a-dea,  6 

Hy-ag'ma 

Hy'a-le 

Hy'a-me'a 

Hy'am-pe'a 

Hy-am'po-lis 

Hy-an'tes,  6 

Hy-an'tia^ 

Hy'a-pe'a 

Hy'ar-bi'ta,  C 

Hy'a-ro'tis 

Hy'as 

HyVe-la 

Hy'bla  and  Hy'ble 

Hyb're-as 

Hyb'ri-da 

Hyc'ca-ra,  For.  Py. 

Hy'da  and  Hy'de 

Hyd'a-ra,  Py.  W. 

Hy-dar'nes,  6 

Hy-das'pes,  6 

Hy'dra 

Hyd'ra-o'teg,  6 

Hyd're-a 

Hy-dre'la 

Hy-dro€h'o-us 

Hy'dnis 

Hy-dru'aa 

Hy'e-Ia 

Hy'e-le 

Hy-emp'sal 

Hy-et'tua 

Hy-ge'a 

Hy-ge'i-a  (-je'ya) 

Hy-gi'a 

Hyg'i-e'mon 

Hy-gi'nua 

Hyaa 

Hy-Iac'tor 

Hy-l;t!'i 
G  Hy-l:E'us 

Hy'las 

Hy-la'tas 

Hylax 

Hy'le 

Hyl'i-ca,  For.  Py.  S. 


Hyl'i-cuB,  Py.  S, 

Hy-lon'o-me 

Hy-lopli'a-gi 

Hym'a-ne 

Hy-ma'iii,  IC. 

Hym'e-eg,  6 

Hy'men 

Hym'e-nae'ua 

Hy-met'tus 

Hy-c/pe 

Hy-pac'a-ris 

Hy-pse'pa 

Hyp'ae-pe'ni 

Hyp'a-nia 

Hyp'a-aia 

Hyp'a-ta 

Hyp'a-to-do'rus 

Hyp'a-ton 

Hyp'a-tus 

Hy-pe'nu8 

Hy-per'ba-tu8 

Hy-per'bi-u3 

Hy-per'bo-lus 

Hyp'er-bo're-i  and 

Hy-per'bo-re'i 
Hyp'e-re 
Hyp'e-re'ia 
Hyp'e-re'nor 
Hyp'e-re'ei-a,  10, 
-    S.  W. 
Hyp'e-ri'a  and 

Hyp'e-re'a 
Hyp'e-ri'deg,  6,  or 

Hy-per'i-deg 
Hyp'e-ri'on 
Hy-pe'ri-on 
Hy'pe-ri'o-nia 
Hy-per'me-neg,  6 
Hyp'enn-nes'tra 
Hy-per'o-€be 
Hy-per'o-«hus 
Hy-phae'us 
Hypli'an-te'on 
Hy-pi'ron 
Hyp'i-us 
Hy-pob'a-ru8 
Hyp'o-the'bae 
Hyp'o-the'gae 
Hyp-se'a,  C.  W, 
Hyp-ae'ia 
Hyp-ae'la 
Hyp-se^ia 
Hyp-se'nor 
Hyp'se-us,  Rem,  1 

Hyp'seus 
Hyp'ai-ci-a-te'a, 

L.  C.  W. 
Hyp-eic'ra-teg,  6 
Hyp'ai-po-li'a 
Hyp-aip'y-le 
Hyr-ca'ni-a 
Hyr-ca'mim  Ma're 
Hyr-ca'uua 
Hyr'i-a 
Hyr'i-e 
Hy-ri'e-us,  Rem.  1 

Hyr'i-eus 
Hy-ri'iii 
Hyr-mi'na 
Hyr-mi'ne 
Hyr-ne'tho 
Hyr-ta^'i-deg,  6 
Hyr'ta-cua 
Hya'i-ae,  10 
Hys-tas'peg,  6 


L 


Fa 

I-ac'-ehua 

I-a'der 

I-ad'e-ra 

I-ad'er-ti'ni 

I-al'e-mua 

I-al'me-uua 

I-al'y-aus 

I-am'be 

I-aui'bli-«hu3 

I-am'e-nua 

I-am'i-diE 

I-am'pho-ri'na 

I'a-ni'ra 

I-an'the 

I-a'on,  C. 

I-a'o-nea,  6 

I'a-pet'i-dea,  6 

I-ap'e-ti-on'i-deg,  6 

I-ap'e-tu8 

I'a-pid'i-a 

I-a'pis 

I-ap'o-deg,  6 

Fa-py'geg,  6 

i-ap'y-ges 

I-ap'y-ge'u8 

I'a-pyg'i-a 

I-a'pyx 

I-ar'baa 

I'ar-bi'ta 

I-ar'€lia3 

I-ar'da-nis 

I-as'i-deg,  6 

I-a'gi-on 

I'a-sia 


I-a'si-u8, 10 
I-a/aon  or  I-a'so 
I'a-sua,  C.  W. 
I-a/aua,  K. 
I'ax-am'a-tSB 
I-ax'ar-teg,  6 
I-az'y-ges,  6 
I-be'ra 
I-be'reg,  6 
I-be'ri 
I-be'ri-a 
Ib'e-ri'na 
I-be'ru8 

Ib'y-cua 

I-ca'di-u8 

I-ca'ri-a 

I-ca'ri-o'ne 

I-ca'ri-o'tis 

Ic'a-ria 

I-ca'ri-uB 

Ic'a-rua 

I^'e-loa 

iQ'e-Ius 

I-ce'ni,  Fac.  W. 

I^'e-taa 

I-cet'i-das 

I«b-nob'a-teg,  6 

I-eh-nu'sa 

I-eh'thy-oph'a-^ 

I-cil'i-ua 

I-co'ni-um 

Ic-ti'nus 

Ic'u-Iia'ma 

Fda 

I-dae'a 

I-dae'uB 

I-da'Ii-a 

I-da'li-e 

Id'a-lis 

Fdas 

Id'e-a,  a  (own. 

I-de'a,  daughter 

of  Danaus. 
Id'e-ea'sa 
I-de'ra,  C. 
Fdex 

Id'i-o'tea,  6 
I-dia'ta-vi'aus 
I-doeb'e-da,  5 
I-dom'e-nae 
I-dom'e-ne 
I-dom'e-ue'u8 
I-do'the-a 
I-dri'e-iis,  Rem.  > 

Id'ri-ei!.,,  S. 
I-du'be-da 
I-du'me  and 

Id'u-nie'a 
I-dy'i-a  (-ya) 
I-e'tae 

Fe-tae 
Ig-ne'tea,  6 
Ig'u-vi-na'teg,  6 
Ig'u-vi'ni 
I-gu'vl-um 
ll'a-i'ra 
Il'e-a'tes,  6,  C. 
I-ler'da  " 
Il'er-ge'tea,  6 : 
see  C.  and  For, 

I-ler'ge-teg, 
K.  Fac. 

m-a 

I-li'a-cua 
I-li'a-deg,  6 
Il'i-aa 

Il'i-eu'aea,  6 
n'i-i 
B'i-on 
I-li'o-ne  or 

I-li'o-na 
n'i-o'ne-ua,  Rem.  1 

I-li'o-neua 
I-lis'sua 
Il'i-thy'i-a  (-ya) 
Il'i-um  or  Il'i-on 
n-lib'a-nua,  C. 
Il-lib'e-i'is 
Il-lip'u-la,  C.  L.  ^Y. 
Il'Ii-tur'gis 
Il-lyr'i-a 
Il-lyr'i-cum 
Il'ly-iia 
Il-lyr'i-us 
I-lor'ci-ta'ni 

I-lo'tiE 

Il'ur-ge'a 
I'lus 

Il-va'teg,  6 
I-lyr'gis 
I-ma€h'a-ra 
Im'a-us 
I-ma'ua,  K. 
Im'ba-rua 
Im-braa'i-deg,  6 
Im'bra-sus 
Iiu'bri-a 
Iin-briv'i-um 
Im'bvoa 
Im'i-tya 

Im'o-ln,  C.  .■' 

In'a-«bi 
I-na'€hi-a 
I-na*b'i-dt8 
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I-na€h'i-d8|,  6 

In'a-ehi-o'nt 

Iu'a-«hi8 

I-na'€hi-um 

In'a-ehus 

In'al-pi'ni 

I-nar'i-me 

In'ci-ta'tus 

In'di-a 

In-dib'i-Ua,  S.  W. 

In-di^'e-teg, 

gods,  6 
In-di-^e'te§, 

a  people. 
In-dog'e-neg,  6 
In-dol'e-teg,  6 
In-doph'o-nua 
ln-du'ci-om'a-ru3,  10 
In-g:Bv'o-neg,  6, 

K.  C.  M.  Ft\  F. 
In'gse-vo'nea, 

Py.  Sch.  for. 
In-ne'sa 
I'no 
I-no'a 
I-no'puB 
I-no'ua 
In'su-breg,  6 
In'ta-pher'neg,  6 
In'ter-am'na 
In'ter-ca/ti-a,  10, 

S.  W. 
In'u-us 
I'o 

I'o-bac-ehi'a 
I-ob'a-teg,  6 
I'o-beg,  6 

I'o-la-T'a,  a  festival. 
I'o-las  or  I'o-la'ii8 
I-ol'-ehos 
I'o-le 
I-o'li 
I-o'lum 
I'on 

I-o'ne,  Antiock. 
I'o-ne,  a  Nereid. 
I-o'nes,  6 
I-o'ni-a 
I'o-pe 
I'o-phon 
I-o'pis 
I'os 

Iph'i-a-nas'sa 
Iph'i-as 
Iph'i-cli'deg,  6 
Iph'i-clus  or 
Iph'i-cleg,  6 
-phic'ra-teg,  6 
Xph'i-ge-ni'a 
I-pliil'o-ehe 
I-phim'e-de 
Iph'i-me-di'a 
I-phim'e-don 
Iph'i-me-du'sa 
I-phin'o-e 
I-phiu'o-us 
I'pliis 

I-phit'i-on,  Pu;.  W. 
Iph'i-tu3 
Iph-thi'rae 
Ip-se'a,  C.  W. 
I'ra 
I-ra'is 

Ir'a-phl-o'teg,  6 
Ir'a-aa,  Pw. 
Ir'e-nse'us 
I-re'ne 
I-re'nis 
Ir'e-nop'o-lis 
Ir'i-a'teg,  6 
I'ria 
Ir-pi'nl 
I'rus 

I-sa'cus,  C, 
I-sae'a 
I-sae'us 
I-sag'o-ras 
I-san'der 
I-sa'nor 
Is'a-ra 
I-sar'€hu8 
la'a-ri 
I-sau'ri-a 
I-aau'ri-cus 
I-aau'rua 
l8-«hag'o-raa 
l3-«hen'o-uB 
l8'«he-nuB 
Ia-€hep'o-lia 

l8'€llO-la'U8 

Is-€hom'ar-elie 

Is-ehom'a-«hu8 

l3-«hop'o-lis 

I-ae'pus 

I-ae'iim 

I-si'a-oi 

I-si'a-ous 

Is'i-aa,  10 

la'i-do'ra 

Is'i-do'ms 

I-si4'o-te 

I-sid'o-tus 

I-sig'o-nuB 

I'sis 

Is'inarela 


Is'ma-rus  and 
Is'ma-ra 
la-me'ne 
Is-me'ni-aa 
Is-men'i-deg,  6 
l8-me'nu3,  son  of 

Apollo. 
Is'me-nua,  a  Chian, 
Is'o-cleg,  6 
I-80c'ra-teg,  6 
Is'o-de'mua 
I-aol'o-ehus 
I-3on'o-mus 
l8-3e'don 
l3-3ed'o-neg,  6 
l3-tiEv'o-neg,  5,  6, 

Fac.  F.  C. 
Is'tse-vo'nea, 

Py.  Sch.  For. 
Isth'mi-a 
lath'mi-us 
la'ti-ae-o'tU 
la-to'ue 
Is'tri-a 
la'tri-a'ni 
Is-trop'o-Us 

I'3U8 

It'a-li 

I-ta'li-a 

I-tal'i-ca 

I-tal'i-ou8 

It'a-lis 

It'a-luB 

It'e-a 

Ith'a-ca 

Ith'a-ce'8i-£e,  10 

I-thsem'e-neg,  5,  6 

I-thag'e-neg,  6 

I-tliob'a-lu8 

Ith'o-mae'a 

I-tho'me 

Ith'o-me'taa 

Ith'o-me'teg,  6 

I-tho'ne 

Ith'u-re'i,  L.  C. 

Ith'y-phanus 

I-to'ne 

I-to'nu8 

It/o-nun 

If  u-rse'a 

It'y-lus 

Ify-rae'i 

I'tys 

I'u-li'a-cum,  C 

I-ulia 

I-u1u3 

Ix-i'on 

Ix-i'o-neg,  6 

Ii'i-oa'i'^eg,  6 


Ju-tur'na 
Ju've-na'lia 
Ju-ven'tas 
Ju-  ver'na 


L. 


J. 


JaVo-le'nus  or 

Jav'o-le'nus 
Ja-co'bus 
Jad'e-ra 
Jad'er-ti'ni 
Ja-nic'u-lxim 
Ja-no'ca 
Ja'nua 

Ja-pet'i-deg,  6 
Jap'e-tus 
Ja'aon 
Jaz'y-geg,  6 
Jo-cas'ta 
Jor-da'neg,  6 

Jor'da-neg,  C. 
Jor-nan'deg,  6 
Jo-se'phua 
Jo'vi-a'nus 
Jo-vi'nus 
Jo'za 
Ju'ba 
Ju-dse'a 
Ju-galia 
Ju-gan'teg,  6 
Ju-ga'ri-ua 
Ju'ga^ti'nus 
Ju'gu-lse 
Ju-gur'tha 
Juli-a 

Ju-U'a-cum,  K. 
Ju-li'a-dea,  6 
Ju'li-a'nua 
Ju'li-i 

Ju'li-ob'o-na,  ii'o'-  6'. 
Ju1i-o-brl'ga 
Juli-om'a-gus 
Juli-op'o-lis 
Ju'lia 
Juli-ua 
Ju'ni-a 
Ju'no 

Ju'no-nali-a 
Jii-no'neg,  6 
Ju-no'ni-a 
Ju'no-nic'o-la 
Ju'no-nig'e-ni* 
Ju'pi-ter 
Ju'ra 
Jua-ti'na 
Jus-tin'i-a'nu£ 
Jus-ti'nu8 


La-ai/^huB 

La^a-rus,  C. 

Lab'da-ce 

Lab-da^'i-deg,  6 

Lab'da-cua 

La'be-a'tae 

La'be-a'teg,  6 

La'be-o 

La-be'ri-u8 

La-be'ru8 

La-bi'ci 

La-bi'cutn 

La-bi'cu8 

La'bi-e'nus 

Lab'o-ri'ni 

La-bo'ta3,  a  man. 

Lab'o-tas,  a  river. 

La-bra'de-ua 

La-brau'de-us 

La'bron 

La-by'caa,  C. 

Lab'y-rin'thua 

La-cse'na 

Laj'e-dse'mon 

LaQ'e-diB-mon'i-cua, 

C. 
Lag'e-dae-mo'ni-i  or 

Lag'e-daem'o-iieg 
Lag'e-de-mo'ni-us 
La^'e-ri'a 
La?'e-ta'ni 
Lag'e-ta'ni-a 
La-ce'ter 
La'«he8,  6 
La-eh'e-sis 
La-ci'a-deg,  6 
Laj'i-bi 
La-ciu'i-en'sia 
La-ciu'i-um 
La'co 

Lac'o-bri'ga 
La-co'neg,  6,  pi. 
La-co'ui-a  and 

La-con'i-ca 
La-co'nia 
Lac'ra-teg,  6 
Lac-tan'ti-ua,  10 
Lac'tu-ci'nus 
Laj'y-deg,  6,  F.  K. 

La-cy'deg, 
Pe.  Py.  Lid. 
La^'y-dou,  K. 
La'daa 
La'de 
Lad'o-ce'a 
La'don 
La-e'a 

Lae-a'na,  Fac. 
Lae'lapa 
Lae'li-a 
Lifi'li-a'nua 
liSli-ua 
L£e'na3 
Lae'pa  Mag'na 
La-er'teg,  6 
La'er-ti'a-deg,  6 
La-er'ti-us,  10 
Laes-try'gon,  5 
LEe3-tryg'o-ueg,  5,  6 
Lse'ta 

Lae-to'ri-a  Lex 
Lse'tua 
Lae'vi 
Lse-vi'nus 
La-ga'ri-a, 

Sch.  S.  W. 
La'gi-a 
Lag'i-ni'a, 

in  Bithynia. 
La'gus 
La-gu'sa 
La-i'a-deg,  6 
La'is 

La'i-ua  (-yus) 
Lal'a-ge 
Lal'e-ta'ni-a 
La-li'sua,  Fac, 
Lam'a-ehua 
Lam-be'ca,  C.  L. 
Lam-bra'ni,  K.  W. 
Latn-bri'ca,  o  (own. 
La-me'a 
Lam'e-don 
Lam'e-ti'ni 
La-me'tus 
La'ini-a 
La'mi-se 
Lam-pe'a 
Lam-pe'do,  C.  L. 
Lam'pe-ti'a,  a  city. 
Lam'pe-to 
Lam-pi'a 
Lam-pi'ti-e,  10 
Lam'po-ne'a  or 

Lam'po-ni'a 

Lam-po'ni-a,  Fac. 


Lam-prid'i-us  M'- 

li-iis 
liam'pro-cles,  G 
Lamp'sa-cum  and 

Lamp'aa-cua  (-coa) 
La'mus 
Lam'y-rua 
La-naa'sa 
Lan-ce'a 
Lau'ci-a,  10 
Lau-gi'a 
Lau'go-bar'di 
La-ni'ce 
Lau'u-vi'ui 
La-uu'vi-um 
La-oc'o-6u 
La-oc'o-6'sa 
La-od'a-maa 
La-od'a-mi'a 
La-od'i-ce 
La-od'i-ce'a 
La-od'i-ce'ne 
La-od'o-eu8 
La-og'o-nua 
La-og'o-raa 
La-og'o-re 
La-om'a-ehe 
La'o-me'deg,  6 
La'o-me-di'a 
La-om'e-don 
La-om'e-don-ti'a-dse 
La-om'e-don-ti'a- 

deg,  6 
La-om'e-neg,  6 
La'o-ui'ce 
La-ou'o-me 
La'o-plion 
La-oth'o-e 
La-oth'o-eg,  6 
Lap'a-thua,  JT. 
La-pe'thii3 
La'phri-a, 
Fac.  W. 
La-phys'ti-um, 

S.  W. 
Lap'i-ci'ni 
La-pid'e-i 
La-pid'e-u8 
Lap'i-thse 
Lap'i-thae'um 
La'pri-U8 

La'ra  or  La-ran'da 
La-reu'ti-a,  10 
La'res,  6 
La-ri'na 
La-ri'uaa 
Lar'i-ua'tes,  6 
Lar'i-ne,  Py. 
La-ri'nuiu 

Lar'i-num,  For. 
La-ris'sa 
Lar'is-se'nus 
La-ris'sus 

Lar'i-sus,  For. 
La'ri-us 
Lar'o-luni 
La-ro'ni-a 
Lar-tid'i-uB 
Lar'ti-U8,  10,  S.  W. 
Lar'to-lae-e't» 
La-rym'na 
Laa'si-a,  10 
Las'tlie-nes,  6 
La3'the-m'a 
La'sua 

Lafe-ra,  Fac. 
Lafe-ra'nus 
La-te'ri-um 
Lath'y-rus 
La'ti-a'U3,  10 
La'ti-a'ria,  10 
La-ti'nse 
La-ti'ui 
La-ti'nua 
La'ti-um,  Ifi 
La-to'bi-us,  Fac.  IF. 
Lat'o-bri'gi  or 

La-tob'ri-gi 
La-to'i-a  (-ya) 
La-to'i-des,  6 
La-to'is 
La-to'mi-jB 
La-to'na 
La-top'o-lis 
Lat'o-re'a 
Lat'o-ri'ci,  Fac. 

La-tor'i-ci,  For. 
La-to'us 
La-tu'mi-se 
Lau'da-mi'a 
Lau'go-na 
Lau'ra 

Lau-re'a-cum,  Py.  W. 
Lau're-aa 
Lau'ren-ta/li-a 
Lau-reu'teg,  6 
Lau-ren'ti-a,  10 
Lau'ren-ti'ni 
Lau-ren'ti-u3, 10 
Lau-ren'tum 
Lau-re'o-lus 
Lau'rou 
La'us 

Ijaus  Pom-pe'i-a 
(-pe'ya) 


Lau'sus 
La-ver'na 
La-ver'ni-um 
La-viu'i-a 
La-vin'i-um  or 

La-vi'num 
Laz'a-rus,  C 
Le-se'ua 
Le-an'der 
Le'a-ni'ia 
Le'a-ni'tfe 
Le-ar'«hU8 
Leb'a-di'a  or 

Leb'a-de'a 
Leb'e-dua  or 

Leb'e-do3 
Le-be'na 
Le-bin'tho3  and 

Le-byn'thos 
Le-cbae'vim 
Le'da 
Le-dae'a 
Le'du3 
Le'i-tus 
Lel'e-ge'ia 
Lel'e-geg,  6 
Lelex 
Le-man'nus 
Le-ma'nn3 
Lem'o-vi'ces,  6 

Le-mov'i-ceg, 
For. 
Le-mo'vi-i 
Lem'u-reg,  6 
Le-mu'ri-a 
Le-iiii/us 
Len'tu-lus 
Le'o 
Le-ob'o-teg,  6,  or 

Le'o-bo'tea 
Le'o-ea'di-a 
Le'o-ce'deg,  6 
Le-o-eh'a-reg,  6 
Le'o-co'ri-on 
Le-oc'ra-teg,  6 
Le-od'o-cus 
Le-og'o-ras 
Le-og'o-ruB 
Le-o'i-deg,  6 
Le'on 
Le-c/na 
Le-oii'i-da,  C 
Le-on'i-das 
Le-on'i-deg,  6 
Le'on-ua'tus 
Le'ou-ti'ni 
Le-on'ti-um,  10 
Le-on'to-cepli'a-le 
Le-on'to-ceph'a-lu8 
Le'on-tom'e-neg,  6 
Le'ou-top'o-lis 
Le-on'to-po-li'teg,  6 
Le'o-phron  and 

Le-c/phron 
Le-op're-pes,  6 
Le'oa 

Le-03'the-neg,  6 
Le-03'tra-tua 
Le'o-ty«h'i-de8,  6 
Le-phyr'i-mn  " 
Lep'i-da 
Lep'i-dus 
Le-pon'ti-i,  10 
Le'pre-a 
Le'pre-03 

Le'pre-on  or 

Le'pre-um 
Lep'ti-neg,  6 
Le-ri'iia 
Le'ro 
Le'ros 

Les'bo-cleg,  6 
Les-bo'nax 
Les'bo-ni'cus 
Les-tryg'o-neg,  6 
Les'u-ra,  C. 

Le-su'ra, 
K.  F.  Fac. 
Le-thae'ua 
Le'the 

Le-tog'e-nea,  6 
Le'tre-us,  Hem.  1 

Le'treua 
Le-tri'ni 
Le'tua 
Leu'ca 
Leu-ca'di-a 
Leu-ca'ni 
Leu'cas 
Leu-cas'pia 
Leu-ca'ta  or 

Leu-ca'te 
Leu-ca'teg,  6 
Leu'ce 
Leu'ce-a8 
Leu'ci 
Leu-cip'pe 
Leu-cip-pi'deg,  6 
Leu-cip'pus 
Leu-eoc'o-mas 
Leu'co-gse'i 
Leu-col'i-thi 
Leu-col'la 
Leu-col'o-phas 
Leu-col'o-pbus 


Leu'con 
Leu-co'ne 
Leu-ct/neg,  6 
Leu-con'i-cu3 
Leu-cou'o-e 
Leu-con'o-tua 
Leu-oop'e-tra 
Leu'co-phry'na  or 

Leu'co-phry'ue 
Leu'co-phrys 
Leu-cop'o-li8 
Leu'coa 
Leu-co'si-a,  10 
Leu-cos'y-ri 
Leu'co-3yr'i-i 
Leu-co'the-a 
Leu-coth'o-e 
Leuc'tra 
Leu'cus 
Leu'cy-a'ni-ae,  10, 

Py.  W. 
Le-va'ci 
Le-va'na 
Le-vi'teg,  6 
Le-vo'nf 
Lex'i-a'nae 
Lex-iph'a-nes,  6 
Lex-o'bi-i 
Lex-o'vi-i 
Li-ag'o-re 
Li-ba'ni-ua, 

S.  W. 
Lib'a-nu8 
liib'en-ti'na 
Li'ber 
Lib'e-ra 
Lib'e-ra'li-a 
Lib'e-ri'ni,  Fac. 
Li-ber'taa 
Li-be'thra 
Li-beth'ri-deg,  6 
Li-be'thrum 
Lib'i-ci 

Lib'i-soa'o-na,  K. 
LiVi-ti'Da 
Li'bo 
Li'bon 
Li-bon'o-tu8 
Lib'o-phoe-ni'ces,  6 
Lib'o-ra 
Li-bur'na 
Li-bur'ui-a 
Lib'y-a 
Lib'y-ci 

Lib'y-cum  Ma're 
liib'y-phoe-ni'cegi  C< 
lii'bys 
Li-bys'aa 
Lib'ya-ti'nus 
Li-ca'teg,  6 
Li-eli'a-deg,  6 
Li'-ehas 
Li'«hes,  6 
Li-cin'f-a 
Lit'i-ui-a'ni 
LiQ'i-ui-a'nus 
Li-ciu'i-ua 
LiQ'i-nue 
Li-e'bria 
Li-ga'ri-us 
Li-ge'a 
Li'ger 
Lig'u-res,  6 
Li-gu'ri-a 
liig'u-ri'nus 
Li'gus 

lii-gus'ti-cum  Ma're 
Li-lae'a 

Lil'y-bae'um  or  -on 
Lil'y-be 
Li-mae'a  or 

Li-mae'as 
Lim'e-ne'ti3,  M. 
Li-me'ui-a,  S.  W. 
Lim'e-uo'tia 
Li-meu'te-rus 
Lim'eu-ti'nus 
Li-me'ra 
Lim-na'tia 
Lim-neg'e-nea,  6 
Liin-ne'tee,  6 
Lim-ni'a-deg,  6,  C. 
Liin'no-re'a 
Li'mon 
Li-mo'ne 
Lim'o-ni'a-deg,  6 
Li-mo'num 

Lim'o-num, 
For.  S. 
Lim'y-ra 
Lin-ca'ai-i,  10 

Lin'ca-ai'i,  Py. 
Lin'di-a 
Lin'di-ua 
Lin'go-nes,  6 
Lin'go-nua 
Lin-ter'na  Palus 
Lin-ter'nuin 
Li'uu3 
Lip'a-ra 
Lip'a-re 
Lip'a-ria 
Lip'a-rus,  Fac. 
Li-pbeph'i-le 
Lip/i-ri-ta/nj 


Lip'o-do'rus 

Li-queu'ti-a,  10 

Li-ri'uu3 

Li-ri'o-ne 

Li-ri'o-pe 

Li'ria 

Lis'i-nse,  K. 

Lit'a-brum 

Li-ta'na 

Lit'er-ui'uum 

Li-ter'nuin 

Li'thrua 

Li-tom'a-ehu8 

Li-tu'bi-um 

Lit'y-er'aaa 

Lit'y-er'aeg,  6 
Liv'i-a 
Liv'i-a3 
Li-vil'la. 
Liv'i-op'o-lis 
Liv'i-U3 
Lix'u3 
Lo'bon 
Lo'-eba 
Loc'o-zu8 
Lo'cii 
Lo'cria 
Lo-cus'ta 
Lo-cu'ti-ua,  10 
Lo-gi'um 
Lo-gotb'e-tea,  6 
Lol'li-a 
Lol'li-a'nus 
Lol'li-u8 

Lou'ci-ura,  10,  Fac. 
Lon-din'i-um, 

S.  Fac.  Sch.  For. 
liOn-di'num 
Lon'do-bris 
Lon-ga'tia 
Lou-gim'a-nua 
Lon-gi'nu8 
Lou'go-bar'di 
Lon-go'ne 
Lon'gu-la 
Lon'gu-la'ni 
Lou-gun'ti-ca 
Lon-gu'ru8 
Lop'a-du'aa 
Lor'a-ci'na 
Lo'i'i-um,  Fac. 
Lo'tia  or  Lo'tos 
Lo-to'a 
Lo-toph'a-^i 
liOt'o-pba-gi'tis 
Lo'vi-a,  Flic. 
Lox'i-aa  (ISk'sliI-) 
Lu'a 
Lu'ca 

Lu'ca-gua,  C  W. 
Lu-ca'ni 
Lu-ca'ui-a 
Lu-can'i-cua 
Lu-ca'uus 
Lu-ca'ii-a 
Luc-ce'i-ua  (-yus) 
Lu-ce'ni 
Lu'ce-reg,  6 
Lu-ce'ri-a 
Lu'ce-ri'iii 
Lu-ce'ti-a,  10 
Lu-ce'ti-u8,  10 
Lu'ci-a,  10,  C.  L.  W. 
Lu'ci-a'nua,  10 
Lu'ci-dua 
Lu'ci-fer 
Lu-cif'e-ra 
Lu-cil'i-u8 
Lu-cilla 
Lu-ci'na 
Lu-ci'o-lu8,  C. 
Lu'ci-por 
Lu'ci-us,  10 
Lu-cre'ti-a,  10 
Lu-cret'i-lis 
Lu-cre'ti-us,  10 
Lu-cri'nua 
Luc-ta'ti-na,  10 
Lu-cul'li  Hor'ti 
Lu-cul'lua 
Lu'cu-mo 
Lu'cua 
Lii'di-u8 
Lug-du'num 
Lu'i-i,  Fac. 
Lura-ber'i-ta'oi 
Lu'na 
Lu'pa 
Lu-per'cal 
Lu'pei-ca1i-a 
Lu-per'ci 
Lu-per'cus 
Lu'pi-as  or 

Lu'pi-a 
Lu'po-du'num 
Lu'pua 
Lu'si-ta'ni 
Lu'ai-ta'ni-a 
Lu'ai-ta'nus 
Lu-ao'neg,  6 
Lu-ta'ti-us,  10 
Lu-te'ti-a,  10 
Lu'te-va'ni 
Lu-to'ri-ua,  S.  W. 
Lux'i-a  flQk'shl-a) 


Ly-ae'us 

Ly'bas 

Lyc'a-bas 

Lyc'a-bet'tut 

Lyc'a-be'tua 

Ly-cae'a 

Ly-coe'ua 

Ly-cag'o-raa 

Ly-cam'beg,  6 

Lyc'a-me'deg,  6 

Ly-ca'on 

Ly-ca'o-iieg,  6 

Lyc'a-o'ni-a 

Ly-ca'o-ni3 

Lyc'a-re'tus 

Ly'ca3 

Ly-cae'tu8 

Ly'ce 

Ly5'e-a3 

Ly-ceg'e-neg,  6 

Ly'ceg,  6 

Ly-ce'um  or 

Ly-ci'um 
Ly-ce'u8 
Ly-eh'ni-deg,  6, 

IC.  F.  Fac. 
Ly-eh'ni-duB, 
K.  F.  Fae. 
Lyc'i-a,  10 
Lyg'i-daa 
Lyt'i-de 
Ly-cim'na 
Ly-cim'ni-a 
Ly-ci'nua 
Ly-cia'cua 
Ly-ci'ua  and 

Lyc'l-ua,  10 
Lyc'o-a 
Ly-co'le-on 
Lyc'o-me'deg,  6 
Ly-co'mus 
Ly'con 
Ly-co'ne 
Ly-cc/pas 
Ly-co'pe 
Ly-co'peg,  6 
Ly-co'pe-us,  Hem.  i 

Ly-co'peu8 
Lyc'o-pbron 
Ly-cop'o-lia 
Lyc'o-re'a 
Lyc'o-re'us  or 

Lyc'o-ri'ua 
Ly-co're-ua,  Mem.  i 

Ly-co'reu8 
Ly-cc/ri-aa 
Ly-co'ria 
Ly-cor'maa 
Ly-cor'taa 
Ly-coa'tbe-ne 
Lyc'o-su'ra 
Ly-co'taa 
Lyc'o-ze'a 
Lyc'ur-gi'deg,  6 
Ly-cur'gu8 
Ly'cua 
Ly'de 
Lyd'i-a 
Lyd'i-U8 
Ly'du3 

Lyg'da-mia,  S.  IT. 
Lyg'da-mua 
Lyg'i-i 
Lyg'o-des'ma 
Ly'gu3 
Ly'max 

Lym'i-re :  see  C 
Lyu-ces'tse 
Lyn-cee'teg,  6 
Lyn-cea'ti-ua,  10 
Lyn'ceua  or 

Lyu'ce-us,  Sem 
Lyn-ci'dae 
Lyn-ci'deg,  6 
Lyr-cse'ua 
Lyr-ce'a  or 

Lyr-ci'a 
Lyr-ce'us 
Lyr-ei'ua 
Lyr'i-ce,  C. 
Lyr-ne'ais 
Lyr-ne3'sua  or 

Lyr-ne'su8 
Lyr'o-pe,  C.  L. 
Ly-sag'o-ras 
Ly-aan'der 
Ly-san'dra 
Ly-sa'ni-as,  W.  L. 
Ly'se 

Ly-si'a-deg,  6 
Lya'i-a-nas'sa,  10 
Ly-si'a-nax 
Lys'i-aa,  10 
Lys'i-cleg,  6,  Py.  W, 
Lya'i-cli'a 
Lys'i-cU'des,  6 
Ly-aic'ra-teg,  6 
Ly-8id'l-ce, 
L.  Sch.  S. 
Ly-aid'i-cup 
Ly-aim'a-^he 
Ly-sim'a-«hi'a 

Lya'i-ina'-ehi-a 
Lys'i-ma«U'i-des,  6, 

S.  Py 
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I/y-sbn'a-ehus 

Lys'i-me-li'a 

Ly-sim'e-nej,  6 

Ly-sin'o-e 

Ly-sin'o-muB 

Ly-sip'pe 

Ly-sip'puB 

Ly'sis 

Ly-sis'tra-te 

Ly-sis'tra-tu8 

Lys'i-thi'deg,  6 

Ly-sith'o-u8 

Ly'so 

Lys'tra 

Lys-tre'ni,  Fac. 

Ly-tse'a 

Lyx-e'a 


M. 


Ma'Qas 
Ma'car 
Mac'a-re'is 
Ma-ca're-UB,  Rem.  1 

Mac'a-reus 
Ma-ca'ri-a 
Mac'a-ris,  W,  Fac. 
.  Mac'a-ron 
Ma-car'ta-tus,  C.  L. 
Ma-ca'tua 
Ma-ced'nus 
Mag'e-do 
Ma-(ed'o-neg,  6 
Ma^'e-do'ni-a 
Maj'e-don'i-cua 
Ma-cella 
Ma'cer 
Mat'e-ri'nuB 
Ma-ce'ris 
Ma?'e-ta 
Maj'e-tsB 
Ma^'e-teg,  6 
Ma-ce'ti-a,  10 
Ma-ehse'ra 
Ma-ehse're-us 

Ma-ehse'reua 
Ma-ehae'rus 
Ma-ehag'e-ni 
Ma-ehan'1-das 
Ma-eha'on 
Ma-«ha'o-neB,  6 
Ma-eh'a-rcg,  6,  K. 
Ma-eha'tus,  Pe. 
Ma-eh'i-mua 
Mac'o-ni'tse,  M. 
Ma'cra 
Ma'cri-a'nuB 
Ma-cri'nuB 
Mac'ri-tus,  Z.  C 
Ma'cro 
Ma-cro'bi-i 
Ma-cro'bi-us 
Mac'ro-ehir 
Ma-cro'nes,  6 
Mac'ron-ti'-ehuB 
Mac'ro-po-go'nej,  6 
Mac'ry-ne'a 
Mac'u-la 
Mac'u-re'bi 
Ma-cyn'i-a 
Mad'a-ruB 
Mad'a-teg,  6,  S. 
Ma-dau'ra 
Ma-de'na 
Mad'e-tas 
Mad'e-thu'ba-dus, 

Py- 

Ma-di'a-ni'tae 

Ma'di-e'ni 

Mad'u-a-te'nl 

Mad'y-tus 

Mse-an'der 

Mae-an'dri-a 

Mse'an-drop'o-lis 

Mae-ce'nas 

Mse'di 

Mseli-uB 

Maen'a-deg,  6 

Msen'a-la 

Maen'a-lus  OT  -los 

Mae'ni-ua 

Msen'o-ba,  5 

Msen'o-bo'ra 

Mse-nom'e-na 

Hse'non 

Mse'o-neg,  6 

Mae-d'ni-a 

Mse-on'l-dsB 

Mae-on'i-deg,  6 

Mae'o-niB 

Mae-c/tse 

Mae-ot'i-ci 

Mae-of  i-deg,  6 

Mae-o'tis  Palus 

Mae-soli 

Maet'o-na 

Mae'vi-a 

Mae'vi-uB 

Mag'a-ba 

Mag'a-lo'na,  Fac. 


Mag'daJa,  K. 
Mag'do-lum 


Mag-dolus 

Mag'do-luB 
Ma-gel'li 
Mag'el-li'ni 
Mag'e-tae,  C 
Ma'gi-a 

Mag-nen'ti-us,  10 
Mag-ne'si-a,  10 
Mag-ne'teg,  6 
Mag-nop'o-lis 
Ma'go 
Ma'gon 

Mag'on-ti'a-cum 
Ma-gra'da,  For. 
Ma'gus 
Ma-har'bal 
Ma'i-a  (ma'ya) 
Ma-jes'ta 
Ma-jor'ca 
Ma-ju'ge-na 
Ma-la'ca,  K. 

Ma-la'-eha,  K. 
Ma'lse-o'teg,  6 
Mal'«hi-on 
Mal-du'num,  For. 
Ma-le'a  or  Ma'le-a 
Ma'le-a'tis,  For. 
Ma-le'ba 
Mal'e-laa 
Ma-le'ne 
Ma-le'os 
Mal'e-ven'tum 
Ma-li'a-cus 
Mal-le'o-luB 
MalTl-us 
Mal-lo'rus 
Mal-lo'tes,  6 
Mal'o-tha 
Mal-tec'o-rae,  K. 
Mal-thi'nus 
Mal-va'na 
Mam'er-ci'nus 
Ma-mer'cus 
Ma-mer'sa 
Mam'er-ti'na 
Mam'er-ti'ni 
Mam'er-ti'nus 
Ma-mil'i-a  Lex 
Ma-mil'i-i 
Ma-mil'i-us 
Mam-mae'a 
Mam-mo'na 
Mam-mo'nas 
Ma-mu'da,  Fac. 
Ma-mu'ri-ua 
Ma-mur'ra 
Marnas'ta-bal,  S.  W. 
Ma-na'tea,  6 
Man-ci'nus 
Man-da'neg,  6,  C.  W. 
Man-da're-i,  Fac. 
Man-dela 
Man-do'cre-ou 
Man-do'ni-UB 
Man'dra-"bu1us 
Man-droc'le-ea,  6 
Man'dro-cleg,  6 
Man'dro-cli'daa 
Man'dro-do'rua 
Man-drop'o-lia 
Man-du'bi-i 
Man'du-es'se-dum, 

Fac. 
Man-du'ri-a 
Man'e-ros 
Ma'neg,  6 
Man'e-tho 
Ma'ni-a 
Ma-nil'i-a 
Ma-nil'1-UB 
Man'i-mi,  W.  For. 
Ma'ni-ua 
Manli-a  Lex 
Man'li-a'num 
Man'li-us 
Man'ne-os 
Man'o-do'ruB 
Man-sue'tus 
Man-te'um 
Man-thyr'e-a 
Man'ti-a'ni,  10 
Man'ti-ce,  K. 
Man'ti-ne'a 
Man-tin'e-ua 
Man-tith'e-ua 
Man'tu-a 
Man'tu-a'nus 
Mar'a-can'da 
Mar'a-ni'tae 
Mar'a-the'nus 
Mar'a-thon 
Mar'a-tho'nis 
Mar'a-thOB 
Mar'a-thua 
Mar-cel'la 
Mar'cel-le'a  or 

Mar'cel-li'a 
Mar'cel-li'nua 
Mar-cel'lus 
Mar'ci-a,  10 
Mar'ci-a'na,  10 
Mar'ci-a-nop'o-lis,  10 
Mar'ci-a'nus,  10 
Mar-cil'i-u8,  S. 
Mar'ci-on,  10 


Mar'ci-o-ni'ta,  10 
Mar'ci-us,  10 
Mar'co-da'va,  For. 
Mar'co-du'rum 
Mar-com'a-gus, 

For. 
Mar-com'a-ni  and 

Mar'co-man'ni 
Mar'co-ma'nl-a 
Mar'do-neg,  6 
Mar-do'ni-ua 
Ma're-a 
Ma're-o'ta 
Ma're-o'tia 
Mar'ga-ris 
Mar'ga-ri'ta 
Mar'gi-a'na  or 

Mar'gi-a'ne 
Mar'gi-du'mim, 

For. 
Mar-gin'i-a,  Fac.  W. 
Mar-gi'tes,  6 
Ma-ri'a  and 

Ma'ri-a,  Mary. 
Ma'ri-a  Lex 
Ma'ri-am'mi-ta'ni 
Ma'ri-am'ne 
Ma'ri-an-dy'ni 
Ma'ri-a'ni 
Ma'ri-a'nua 
Ma-ri'ca 
Ma-ri'cu8,  a  Boian, 

Fac. 
Mar'i-du'uum,  For. 
Ma-rig'e-ri 
Ma-ri'nus 
Ma/ri-o'nis,  For. 
Ma'ria 
Ma-rit'i-ma 
Ma'ri-ua 

Mar'ma-ren'seg,  6 
Mar-mar'i-ca 
Mar-mar'i-dae 
Mar-ma'ri-on 
Mar'ma-ris 
Mar'mo-li'tis 
Ma'ro 

Mar'o-bod'u-us 
Mar'o-bu'dum,  For. 
Mar'o-bu'duB 
Ma'ron 
Mar'o-ne'a  and 

Mar'o-ni'a 
Mar'o-ni'tEB 
Mar-pe'si-a,  10 
Mar-pes'sa 
Mar-pe'siiB 
Mar-ri'ta  Lex 
Mar-ru'bi-i 
Mar'ru-ci'ni 
Mar-ru'vi-um  or 

Mar-ru'bi-um 
Mar'sa-ci 
Mar-sig'ni 
Mars'pi-ter 
Mar'sy-as,  10 
Mar'ti-aOis,  10 
Mar'ti-a'nus,  10 
Mar-tig'e-na 
Mar-ti'na 
Mar-ti'nus 
Mar'ti-us,  10 
Mar'ty-rop'o-lis 
Ma-rullus 
Mas-ce'zel,  C. 
Mas'cli-on,  C. 


Mas'i-gi'ton,  C.  L. 
Mas'i-nis'sa 
Mas'sae-syl'i-i 
Mas'sa-ga,  Py.  W. 
Mas-sa'ga,  K. 
Mas-sag'e-tae 
Mas'si-cus 
Maa-sil'i-a 
Mas'sil-i-ta'ni 
Mas-si'ra,  K, 
Mas-syli 
Maa-syl'i-i 
Mae-tram'e-la 
Ma-au'ri-ua 
Mat'a-la,  For. 
Ma-te'o-la,  For 
Ma-thi'on,  C. 
Ma'tho 
Ma'ti-a'ni,  10 
Ma'ti-e'ni,  10 
Ma-til'i-ca 
Mat'i-lo,  For. 
Ma-ti'nus 
Ma-tis'co 
Ma-tra'li-a 
Ma'tre-aa 
Mat'ro-na, 

the  Marne. 
Ma-tro'na 
Mat'rona'li-a 
Mat-ti'a-ci 
Mat-ti'a-cum,  For. 
Mat'ti-um,  For. 
Ma-tu'oe-tse 
Ma-tu'ra 
Ma-tu'ta 
Mat'u-ti'nuB 
Mau'ri 


Mau'ri-cus 

Mau-ri'cus 
Mau'ri-ta'ni-a 
Mau'rus 
Mau-ru'si-a,  10 
Mau-ru'si-i,  10 
Mau'so-le'um 
Mau-ao'li 
Mau-so'lus 
Ma'vors 
Ma-vor'ti-a,  10 
Max-en'ti-us,  10 
Max-e'rae 
Max-e'raa 
Max'i-lu'a 
Max'im-i-a-nop'o-liB 
Max'im-i-a'nu8 
Max'i-mi'na 
Max'i-mi'nus 
Max'i-muB 
Maz'a-ca 
Maz'a-ces,  S 
Ma-zae'us^ 
Ma-za'ra,  For. 
Ma-ze'ne§,  6 
Me'a-rus,  For. 
Me-cis'te-us,  Hem.  1 

Me-cis'teus 
Me-co'ne 
Me-co'nis 
Med'a-ma,  For. 
Me-de'a 
Me'de-on 
Med'e-ri'a-cum, 

For. 
Med'es-i-cas'te 
Me'di-a 
Med'i-cua 
Me'di-o-la'num 
Me-di'o-lum 
Me'di-o-mat'ri-ci 
Med'i-tri'na 
Me-do'a-cua 
Med'o-bri'ga 
Med'o-cuB 
Me'don 
Me-don'ti-dae 
Me-dc/reg,  6,  C. 
Med'u-a'na 

Me-du'a-na,  For. 
Med'u-li 

Me-duli 
Me-dul'li-a 
Med'ul-li'na 
Med'ul-li'nua 
Me'dua 
Me-du'sa 
Meg'a-by'zi 
Meg'a-by'zua 
Meg'a-cleg,  6,  Py.  S. 
Me'ga-cli'deg,  6 
Me-ga'cre-oa 
Me-gae'ra 
Meg'a-le 
Me-ga'le-as 
Meg'a-le'si-a,  10 
Me-gali-a 
Meg'a-loph'a-neg,  6 
Meg'a-lop'o-lis 
Meg'a-lot'e-leg,  6 
Meg'a-me'de 
Meg'a-me-di'des,  6 
Meg'a-ni'ra 
Meg'a-pen'thes,  6 
Me-gap'o-la 
Meg'a-ra 
Me-ga're-us,  Eem.  1 

Meg'a-reus 
Meg'a-ria 
Me-gar'sus 
Me-gas'tbe-neg,  6 
Meg'a-ti'-ehua 
Meg'a-ti'muB 
Me-gen'e-tUB 
Me'geg,  6 
Me-gil'la 
Me-gis'ta 

Me-gis'ti-as,  S.  Py. 
Me-gis'to-cle§,  6 
Me-gis'to-do'rus 
Meg'is-ton'o-us 
Me'i-du'num,  For. 
Me'la 
Me-Iae'nae 
Me-lae'ne-ae 
Mel'am-pe'a 
Me-lam'po-deg,  6 
Me-lam'pua 
Mel'am-py'gua 
Mel'an-ehe'tes,  6 
Mel'an-ehlae'nl 
Me-lan'-ehrua 
Me-lan'co-maa 
Mel'a-ne 
Mel'a-ne'is 
Me-la'ne-uB,  Bern.  1 

Mel'a-neua 
Mel'an-gi'a 
Me-la'ni-a,  5.  C. 
Mel'a-nip'pe 
Mel'a-nlp-pe'um 
Mel'a<iip'pi-deg,  6, 

S.Py. 
Mel'a-nip'puB 
Mel'a-no'pus 


Mel'a-nos'y-ri, 

C.  W. 
Me-lan'the-mua 
Me-lan'the-U6, 

Bern.  1 
Me-Ian'theua 
Me-lan'thi-us 
Me-lan'tho 
Me-lan'thus 
Me'las 
Me'Ie-a'ger, 

K.  F.  S.  Sch. 
Me-le'a-ger, 

C.  Fac. 
Me'le-ag'ri-deg,  6 
Mel'e-de'mua 
Me'leg,  6 
Mel'e-sag'o-raa 
Mel'e-san'der 
Mel'e-sig'e-neg,  6 
Mel'e-te 
Me-le'tua 
Me'li-a 
Me-Iib'o-cua, 

For.  C. 
Mel'i-bos'a 
Mel'i-bce'us 
Mel'i-cer'ta  and 
Mel'i-cer'teg,  6 
Mel'i-chua:  see  C. 
Me'li-e 
Mel'i-gu'nis 
Me-li'na 
Mel'i-noph'a-gi 
Me'li-o-do'num, 

For. 
Mel'i-se :  see  C. 
Me-lis'ea 

Me-lis'se-us,  Eem.  1 
Me-lis'seus 
Me-lis'sus 
Mel'i-ta  or  Mel'i-te 
Mel'i-te'a 
Mel'i-te'na 
Mel'i-te'ne 
Mel'i-to,  C.  S. 
Mel'i-tc/deg,  6 
Me'li-us 
Mel'ix-an'druB 
Me-lob'o-sis 
Mel'o-du'num 
Me'lon 
Me'los 
Mel-pe'a 
Mel-pi'a 
Mel-pom'e-ne 
Me'ma-ce'ni 
Mem-bre'sa 
Mem'i-ni,  For. 
Mem'mi-a 
Mem-mi'a-deg,  6 
Mem'mi-ua 
Mem'no-neg,  6 
Mem-non'i-deg,  6 
Mem'no-ni'um 
Mem-phi'tes,  6 
Mem-phi'tia 
Me'na 
Me-nal'caa 
Me-nal'ci-das, 

S.  Py.  W. 
Men'a-lip'pe 
Men'a-lip'puB 
Me-nan'der 
Men'a-pi :  see  C. 
Me-na'pi-i 
Me-nap'o-lia 
Me'nas 
Men-dela 
Men'e-cles,  6 
Men'e-cli'des,  6 
Men'e-co'lus 
Me-nec'ra-teg,  6 
Men'e-de'mua 
Meu'e-la-i'a 
Men'e-la'is 
Men'e-la'i-ua  (-yua) 
Men'e-la'ua 
Me-ne'ni-ua 
Men'e-phron 
Me'neg,  6 
Me-nes'the-us, 

Eem.  1 
Me-nes'theua 
Me-nes'thi-ua,  5.  W. 
Me-nex'e-na 
Me-nex'e-iiua 
Me-nip'pa 
Me-nip'pi-deg,  6 

Py-  W. 
Me-nip'pua 
Me'ni-us 
Men'o-ba,  For. 
Men'o-do'rus 
Me-nod'o-tus 
Me-nce'ce-us,  Bern.  1 
Me-noe'ceua 
Me-noe'teg,  6 
Men'oe-ti'a-deg,  6 
Me-nog'e-neg,  6 
Me'non 
Me-nopli'Uua 
Men'os-ga'da,  For. 
Me-noth'a-rua 
Men-te'ia 


Men-ton'o-mon 

Men'to-reg,  6 

Me-phi'tis 

Mer-ca'tor 

Mer'ce-di'nuB 

Mer'cu-ri'e-lus 

Mer-cu'ri-us 

Mer'gen-ti'ni 

Mer'i-bri'ga,  For, 

Mer'i-na'teg,  G 

Me-ri'o-neg,  6 

Mer'me-ros  or  -rua 

Menn'na-dae,  S.  W. 

Mer'mo-das 

Mer'o-bri'ca,  K, 

Mer'o-e 

Mer'o-pe 

Mer'o-peg,  6 

Mer'o-pia 

Me'ropa 

Mer'u-la 

Mer'u-li'nua 

Me'rus 

Mes'a-ba-te'ne 

Me-sa'pi-a 

Me-sem'bri-a 

Me-se'ne 

Mes'o-a 

Me-sob'o-a 

Me-so'gis 

Mes-o-gi'tia 

Mes'o-la 

Me6'o-me'de§,  6 

Me6'o-po-ta'mi-a 

Mes-sab'a-tae 

Mes'sa-be-te'ne 

Mes-aala 

Mea'sa-li'na 

Mes'sa-li'nuB 

Mes-aa'na 

Mes-sa'pe-as 

Mes-sa'pi-a 

Mes-aa'pua 

Mes-se'ia 

Mes-se'ne  or 

Mea-se'na 
Mes-se'ni-a 
Mes'so-a 
Mea-so'gia 
Met'a-bua 
Met'a-du'sa 
Me-ta^'e-neg,  6 
Mefa-gon 
Met'a-go-ni'tia 
Met'a-go'ni-um 
Met'al-li'num,  For. 
Me-tam'e-loB 
Met'a-mor-pho'seg,  6 
Met'a-ni'ra 
Met'a-pi'num 
Mefa^pon-ti'ni 
Met'a-pon'tum 
Met'a-pon'tUB 
Me-tau'rus 
Me-telia 
Me-tel'la 
Me-telli 
Mefe-re'a 
Me-tha'na 

Meth'a-na,  C.  L. 
He-thai'ma 
Me-thi'on 
Me-tho'ne 
Meth'o-ra 
Me-thyd'ri-um 
Me-thym'na 
Me'ti-a-du'sa,  10 
Me-til'i-a  Lex 
Me-til'i-i 
Me-til'i-uB 
Me-ti'na 
Me-ti'o-ehe 
Me-ti'o-«hu3 
Me'ti-o-se'dum,  10, 

Py- 

Me'tia 

Me-tis'cua 

Me-ti'ta 

Me'ti-us,  10 

Me-toe'cl-a,  10 

Me'ton 

Me-to'pe 

Me-to'pua 

Met'o-res,  6 

Met'ra-gyr'te 

Me'traa 

Me-trc/a 

Me-trt/bi-ua 

Met'ro-cles,  6 

Met'ro-cli'deg,  6 

Met'ro-do'ra 

Met'ro-do'rua 

Me-trod'o-tus 

Me-troph'a-neg,  6 

Met'ro-phon 

Me-trop'o-Iia 

Met'ro-po-li'taa 

Me-tro'um 

Me-tulum 

Mev'a-na'teg,  6 

Me-va'ni-a 

Mev'a-ni'o-la 

Me'vi-us,  W.  C. 

Me-zen'ti-ua,  10 

Mi'a-oo'rus 


Mi«-5i'a-deg,  6 
Mic'co-tro'gua 
Mi-celae,  C. 
Mi-cip'sa 
Mi«'i-te,  C. 
Mi^'y-thua 
Mid'a-i'on  or 
Mid'a-e'um 
Mi-da/mua 
Mi'das 
Mid'e-a,  mother  of 

Licymnius. 
Mi-de'a,  mother  of 

Aniiochus. 
Mid'i-as 
Mi'e-za 
Mi-la'ni-on 
Mil-co'rus 
Mi-le'ai-a,  10 
Mi-le'ai-i,  10 
Mi-le'ai-us,  10 
Mi-le'tia 
Mil'e-top'o-lia 
Mi-le'tuB 
Mi-le'vi,  K. 
Mi-le'vum,  K. 
Mil'i-ehuB :  see 

C.  K.  S. 
Mil'i-o'ni-a 
Mi-liz'i-ge'ria 
Milo 

Mi-lc/ni-ua 
Mil-ti'a-deg,  6 
Mil'vi-ua 
Mil'y-aa 

Mi-mal1oneg,  6 
Mi'maa 
Mim-ne'duB 
Mim-ner'mua 
Mim-nom'a-ehus 
Min-ci'a-deg,  6 
Min'ci-ua,  10 
Min'da-ruB 
Mi-ner'va 
Min'er-yali-a 
Min'er-vi'na 
Mi-ner'vi-um 
Min'i-o 
Min-nae'i 
Mi-no'a 
Mi-no'i-deg,  6 
Mi-no'ia 
Mi'nos 
Min'o-tau'ruB 
Min-tur'nae 
Mi-nu'ci-a,  10 
Mi-nu'ci-us,  10 
Min'y-ae 
Min'y-aa 
Min'y-e'ia 
Min'y-e'i-as  (-yas) 
Min'y-e'i-deg,  6 
Min'y-e'uB 
Mir'a-ceg,  6,  C.  W. 
Mir'e-um 
Mir'o-bri'ga 
Mi-sag'e-neg,  6 
Mis'ar-gyr'i-deg,  6 
Mis'ce-ra 
Mis'e-na'teg,  6 
Mi-se'num 
Mi-se'nus 
Mi-se'tuB 
Mis-ge'teg,  6 
Mis-gom'e-nae 
Mis'u-la'ni 
Mith'ra-da'teg,  6 
Hi'thras 
Mith'ri-da'teg,  6 
Mi-thri'neg,  6 
Mith'i'o-bar-za'neg, 

6,  S.  W. 
Mit'y-le'nae 
Mit'y-le'ne 
Mi'tys 
Mi-zae'i 

Mna-sag'o-ras,  14 
Mna-sal'cas,  14 
Mua'se-as,  14 
Mnas'i-gi'ton,  14 
Mna-sil'o-«hu8,  14 
Mna-sip'puB,  14 
Mna-aith'e-ua,  14 
Muas'i-ti'mua,  14 
Mna'son,  14 
Mna-sy'lua,  14 
Mne-mi'um,  14 
Mne'mon,  14 
Mne-mon'i-deg,  6, 14 
Mne-mos'y-ne^  14 
Mne-sar'-ehus,  14 
Mne-sar'e-te,  14 
Mnes'i-bu'lus,  14 
Mnes'i-cli'deg,  6,  14 
Mnes'i-da'mua  or 
Mnes'i-de'mua,  14 
Mue-sig'e-neg,  6, 14 
Mna-ail'e-oa,  14 
Mne-sil'o-«hus,  14 
Mue-sim'a-<ilie,  14 
Mue-sim'a-«hu8, 14 
Mues'ip-tol'e-mua 
Miies'is-tra-te'i,  14 
Mue-sith'e-ue,  14 
Mnes'i-tlU'deg,  6, 14 


Mnea'the-uB,  14, 
Eem.  1 

Mnes'theua 
Mne'via,  14 
Mo-ag'e-teg,  C 
Mo'a-pher^iieg,  6 
Mo-«hu'ra 
Mo-cor'e-tae 
Mo-cri'tae 
Mod'ea-ti'nuB 
Mo-des'tuB 
Mo-di'a-cus,  K. 
Mod'o-nuB 
Moe'nus 
Moe'ra 

Moe-rag'e-neg,  6 
Moe-rag'e-teg,  6 
Moe-rag'o-raB 
Moe're-aa 
Moe'rla 
Moer'o-cleg,  6 
Moe'si-a,  10 
Mo'gon-ti'a-cum 
Mo-gun'ti-a,  10,  0. 
Moi'ra 
Moi'ras 
Mo-li'a 
Mo-li'on 
Mol'i-bo'deg,  6 
Mo-li'o-ne 
Mol-lic'u-lus 
M(/lo 
Mol'o-ia 
Mo-lor'-ehua 
Mo-los'si 
Mo-los'ai-a,  10,  or 

Mo-lOB'sia 
Mo-loa'aua 
Mol-pa'di-a,  S.  W. 
Mol-pag'o-reg,  6 
MoluB 
Mol'y-cre'um 
Mo-ly'rus 
Mo-mem'phis 
Mc/mus 
Mo'na 

Mo-nae'seg,  6 
Mon'a-lus,  For. 
Mo-ne'ta 
Mon'i-ma 
Mon'i-mua 
Mon'o-dac'ty-lus 
Mon'o-duB 
Mo-noe'cuB 
Mo-no'le-uflj  Py.  W. 
Mo-nos'ce-li 
Mon-ta'nuB 
Mon-ti'nua 
Mon'y-ehus, 
C.  S.  Py. 
Mc/phis 
Mop'si-a'ni,  10,  or 

Mop'si-i 
Mop'si-um,  10 
Mop-ao'pi-a 
Mop'so-pua 
Mop'su-cre'ne 
Mop^au-ea'ti-a,  IC, 

C.S. 
Mor-gen'ti-a,  10 
Mor'gen-ti'ni 
Mor-ge'teg,  6 
Mor'i-me'ne 
Mor'i-ni 

Mo-ri'ni,  For. 
Mor'i-se'ni 
Mor'i-tas'gus 
Mo'rl-ua 
Mor'phe-us,  Eem.  'i 

Mor'pheus 
Mo-ru'ni 
Mo'sa 
Mo8-«he'ni 
Mo8'«hi-on,  C.  W. 
Mcs'-eho-pu'lus,  C, 
Mo-sel'la 
Mo'geg 
Mo8-te'ni 
Mo-ay^hluB 
Mo-ay'ni 
Mos'y-nos'ci 
Moth'e-ru'deg,  6 
Mo-tho'ne 
Mo'ti-e'ni,  10 
Mo-tu'oa 
Mo'ty-a,  S.  L.  M. 
Mo'y-seg,  6,  C 

Mo-y'seg,  F.  K. 
Mu'^hi-re'sis 
Mu'ci-a'nuB,  10 
Mu'ci-us,  10 
Mu-cu'ni 
Mu'gil-la'nus 
Mu'gi-lo'neg,  6 
Mul'ci-ber 
Mul'vi-us 
Mum'mi-U8 
Mu-na'ti-us,  10 
Mu'ni-tua,  Pw.,  OT 

Mu-ni'tua 
Mu-ny-eh'1-a 
Mu-rffi'na 
Mur'bo-fei,  For. 
Mur'ci-a,  10 
Mur-gau'ti-a,  10 
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Mur'^en-ti'nl 

Mu'ri-du'niua 

Mur-ra'uu3 

Mur'ti-a,  10 

Mu'sa 

Mu'sae 

Mu-S36'U8 

Mu-sag'e-tes,  6 

Mii-sag'o-rae 

Mu-se'a 

Mu-se'um 

Mu'si-ca'ni 

Mu-8(/ni-uB 

Mus-tela 

Mu'ta 

Mu'thul 

Mu'ti-a,  10 

Mu'ti-la 

Mu'ti-lum 

Mu'ti-na 

Mu'ti-neg,  6,  S. 

Mu-ti'ni 

Mu-ti'nu3 

Mu'ti-us,  10 

Mu-tu'nu8 

Mu-tus'ca 

Mu'ty-ce 

Mu-zu'ria 

Myc'a-le 

Myc'a-les'sos  ond 

Myc'a-le'auB 
My-ce'nsa 
My-ce'ne 
My-cen'i-ca 
My-ce'nia 
MyQ'e-ri'nua  and 

MyQ'e-ri'na 
My'con 
My-cc/ni-i 
Myc'o-nus  and 

My-co'nuB 
My'don 
My-ec'pho-ris 
My-e'nu8 
Myg'arle :  see  C. 
Myg'do-neg,  6 
Myg-do'ni-a 
Myg-don'i-des,  6 
Myg'do-nis 
Myg'do-nus 

Myg-dc/nua 
My-i'a-grus 
Myla  or 

Mylaa 
My-las'sa  and 

My-la'aa 
Myae 
My-Ut'ta 
Myn'do-neg,  6 
My'neg,  6 
My'o-neg,  6 
My'o-ne'aua 
My-c/ni-a,  W.S. 
My'ra 
Myr-ci'nuB 
Myr'ge-tae 
My-ri'oe 
My-ri'na 
My-ri'nus,  Fac. 

Myr'i-nus,  F.  C. 
Myr'i-ou'y-ma 
Myr-le'a 
Myr-mes'i-deg,  6 
Myr-me'ci-um,  10, 

C.S, 
Myr-mid'o-ne 
Myr-mid'o-nes.  6 
Myr'o-cleg,  6  ' 
My'ron 

My'ro-ni-a'nus 
My-ron'i-des,  S, 

S.  C.  Py. 
My-ro'nu8 
Myr'rhi-uu8 
Myr-silus  or 

Myr'ai-lus 
Myr'si-nus, 

Py.  Ud.  W. 
Myr'ta-le 
Myr'ti-lus 
Myr-tc/um  Ma're 
Myr-tuu'ti-um,  10, 

S.  W. 
Myr-tii'sa 
Mys-jel'lua 
Mys'ce-lus 

Mya-celus 
Mys'i-a,  10 
Mys'o-ma-oed'o-neg 
My'aon 
My-thop'o-lls 
Myt'i-le'ne 
My'uB 


K 


KaVar-za'nea,  6, 

L.  C.  S. 
Nab'a-thae'a 
Nab'a-tkeg,  6 
Na'bi-a'ni 
Na'bia 

Nab'o-co-dros'o-rus 
Nac'o-le 


Nac'o-le'a 

Nac'o-li'a  or 

Na-co'li-a 
Nac'o-ne  or 

Na-oc/iie 
Nae'ni-a 
Na-e'ra 
NiE'vi-a 
Nae'vi-ua 
Na-ge'ri 
Na-han'ar-va'U  or 

Na'har-va/li 
Fac.  K. 

Na-har'va-li, 

W.M. 
Na-'i'a-deg,  6 
Na'i-aa  (-yas) 
Nal's 
Na-is'aua 
Nam-ne'teg,  6,  or 

Nan-ne'teg 
Nan'tu-a'teg,  6 
Na-pae'ae 
Naj/a-ris,  F. 
Na-pe'gus 
Naph'i-lua,  Py. 
Na-pi'tae 
Nar-bc/na 
Nar'bo-nen'sia 
Nar-cae'us 
Nar-cis'sus 
Na-ria'ci 
Nar'ni-a 
Na-rc/na 
Nar-ra'ga,  K. 
Nar-the'cia 
Nar'the-cu'aa 
Na-ry5'i-a,  10 
Na-ryj'i-um,  10 
Nas'a-mon 
Nas'a-mo'neg,  6 
Nas'ci-o,  10 
Na-si'ca 
Na'sid-i-e'nu8 
Na-sid'i-us 
Na'si-um,  10 
Na'so 

Na/ao-ti-a'ni,  10 
Nas'si-ci 
Na'sus 
Na-ta'li-a 
Na-ta'lis 
Nau-bol'i-deg,  6 
Nau'bo-lia 
Nau'bo-lu8 
Nau'cleg,  6 
Nau-cli'daa 
Nau-cli'deg,  6 
Nau'cra-tes,  6 
Nau'cra-tis 
Nau'cra-tu'sa 
Nau-cy'deg,  6 
Naulo-eha 
Nau'lo-€hum 
Nau'Io-«hua 
Nau'ma-ehua 
Nau'me-don 
Nau-pac'tus  or 

Nau-pac'tum 
Nau-pid'a-rae 
Nau'pli-a,  Sch.  S.  W. 
Nau-pli'a-deg,  6 
Nau'pli-us 
Nau-por'tUB 
Naii'ra 
Nau-sic'a-a 
Nau-aic'a-e 
Nau-aic'ra-teg,  6 
Nau'si-cy'deg,  6 
Nau-sim'a-ehe 
Nau-sim'a-ehua 
Nau-sim'e-don 
Nau-aim'e-neg,  6 
Nau'si-ni'cua 
Nau-ein'o-us 
Nau-aiph'a-neg,  6 
Nau-siph'i-lua 
Nau-aith'o-e 
Nau-aith'o-ua 
Naua'tro-phua 
Nau'te-leg,  6 
Nau'teg,  6 
Nau'ti-us,  10 
Na'va 
Na'vi-us 
Nax'os 
Ne-8e''ra 
Ne-s6'thu8 
Ne-al'ceg,  6 
Ne'an-dri'a 
Ne-a'nia 
Ne-au'theg,  6 
Ne-ap'a-phoB 
Ne-ap'o-lia 
Ne-a-pol'i-ta'nl 
Ne-ar'-chuB 
Ne'bi-o-du'num 
Ne-brc/des,  6 
Ne-broph'o-ne 
Ne-broph'o-noB 
Ne-crop'o-lis 
Nee-tan'a-bia 
Nec'ta-ne'bus,  K.  F. 

Neo-tan'e-bua, 
Fao.  S.  Py. 


Nec'ti-be'reg,  6 
Ned'i-na'teg,  6 
Neg're-tus 
Ne'ia 
Ne-i'tSB 
Nele-us,  Rem.  1 

Neleus 
Ne-li'des,  6 
Ne'lo 
Ne-mae'a  and 

Ne'me-a,  games. 
Ne'me-a,  town  and 

river. 
Nem'e-sa 
Nem'e-ae'nua 
Ne'me-ai-a'nus,  10 
Nem'e-Bia 
Ne-me'si-ua,  10 
Nem'ea-tri'nua 
Nem'e-teg,  6,  and 

Ne-me'teg 
Nem'i-ai'a-ci 
Nem'o-ra1i-a 
Ne-mos'aua 
Ne'o-bule 
Ne'o-caea-a-re'a 
Ne'o-elic/rua 
Ne'o-cleg,  6 
Ne'o-cli'deg,  6 
Ne-o^'e-neg,  6 
Ne-om'a-gus,  C. 
Ne'o-me'deg,  6 
Ne'o-me'ni-a 
Ne'o-me'ria 
Ne'on 

Ne'on-ti'«hoB 
Ne'on-ti'«hu8 
Ne'o-phron 
Ne'op-tol'e-raus 
Ne-of  e-leg,  6 
Ne-c/the-us 
Ne'pe 
Nej/e-ta  or 

Nep'e-te 
Nep'e-tua 
Ne-pha'li-a 
Neph'e-le 
Neph'e-le'ia 
Neph'e-lis 
Neph'e-ris 
Ne'phus 
Ne-phu'sa 
Ne-pi'a 
Ne'poa 

Ne'po-ti-a'nus,  10 
Ne'pu-na'li-a 
Nep'tu-ni'ne 
Nep-tu'nus 
Ne-pu'nis 
Ne-re'i-deg,  6 
Ke-relia  or 

Ne're-ia 
Ne're-ti'ni 
Ne-re'tum 
Ne're-ua,  Rem.  1 

Ne'reus 
Ne'ri-e'ne 
Ne-ri'ne 
Ne'ri-o 

Ner'i-toa  or  -tus 
Ne'ri-U8 
Ne'ro 
Ne-ro'ni-a 
Ne-rop'o-lis 
Ner'to-bri'ga, 

Py.  For. 
Ner'u-Ia'ni 
Ner'u-lmn,  Py.  For. 
Ner'vi-i 
Ne-siE'e 
Ne-3im'a-€hua 
Ne'si-o'tae,  10 
Ne'si-o'teg,  6,  10 
Ne'si-c/tia,  10 
Ne'sia 
Ne-ao'pe 
Nes'pe-tos 
Nea-so'nia 
Nes'te-a-du'sa 
Nea'to-cleg,  6 
Nea'to-ras 
Nea-tor'i-deg,  6 
Nea-to'ri-us 
Ne-ti'ni 
Ne'tum 
Ne-ver'i-ta 
Ni-cae'a  or  Ni-ce'a 
Ni-caen'e-tua 
Nl-cag'o-ra 
Ni-cag'o-raB 
Ni-can'der 
Nl-ca'nor 
Ni-car'€hu8 
Ni-car'e-te 
Ni-car'e-tus 
Nic'a-sip'o-lis 
Ni-oa'aia 
Ni-ca'tor 
Ni-eafo-ris 
Ni'ce 
Siij'e-aa 
Ni-ce'nus 
Ni-ceph'o-riB 
Nig'e-pho'ri-um 
NiQ'e-pho'ri-ua 


Ni-ceph'o-ru8 

Ni'cer 

Ni-cer'a-tua 

Ni^'e-ros 

Ni-ce'so 

Ni-ce'taa  or 

Ni-ce'teg,  6 
NiQ'e-te'i'i-a 
Nig'i-as,  10 
Ni-cip'pe 
Ni-cip'puB 
Ni'co 

Nic'o-bula 
Nic'o-bu'lus 
Ni-co€h'a-reB,  6 
Nic'o-€har'i-te,  Pw. 
Nic'o-cleg,  6 
Ni-coc'ra-teg,  6 
Ni-co'cre-on 
Nic'o-da'mua 

Ni-cod'a-mua, 
Pw. 
Nic'o-de'mua 
Ni-cod'i-ce,  Pw. 
Ni-cod'i-cua,  Pw. 
Nic'c-dc/rua 
Ni-cod'ro-mus 
Nic'o-la'das 
Nic'o-la'ua 
Ni-cole-a 
Ni-cc/le-os 
Ni-col'o-ehua 
Ni-com'a-eha, 

Pw.  W. 
Ni-com'a-ehus 
Nic'o-me'deg,  6 
Nic'o-me'di-a  or 

Nic'o-me-de'a 
Nic'o-me'di-a 
Ni-com'e-neg,  6 
Ni'con 
Ni-con'o-e 
Ni-coph'a-neg,  6 
Ni-copli'e-leg,  6 
Nic'o-phe'mua 
Nic'o-phon 
Nic'o-pbron 
Ni-cop'o-lia 
Nic'o-pol'i-ta'ni 
Ni-cos'tra-te 
Ni-cos'tra-tus 
Nic'o-te-le'a 
Ni-cot'e-leg,  6 
Ni-co'the-ua 
Ni-coth'o-e 
Nic'o-ti'mus,  Pw. 
Ni'ger 
Ni-gid'i-u8 
Ni-gre'teg,  6 
Ni-gri'nua 
Ni-grl'tae 
NU'a-co'me 
Nil'e-ua,  Rem.  1 

Nileua 
Ni-lic'o-la 
Ni-lig'e-ua 
Ni-lop'o-lia 
Nl-lc/tia 
Ni-lox'e-nus 
Niaua 
Nin'i-ve  and 

Nin'e-ve 
Nin'i-vi'tis 
Nin'o-e 
Ni'nus 
Nin'y-aa 
Ni'o-be 
Ni-phse'uB 
Ni-pba'tes,  6 
Ni'phe 
Nir'e-u8,  Rem  1 

Ni'reuB 
Ni'sa 
Ni-sae'a 
Ni-se'i-a  (-ya) 
Ni-ae'ia 
Nia'i-be'ni 
Nis'i-bis 
Ni-sc/pe 
Ni'su8 
Ni-sy'ru8 
Ni-te'tis 
Nif  i-oVri-geg,  6, 10, 

Nit'i-o-bri'geg, 
K.  F:  Py. 
Ni-to'cris 
Nit'ri-a 
Ni-va'ri-a 
Ni-vom'argus,  jT. 
Nc/a 

No-bil'i-or 
Noc'ti-lu'ca 
No-di'nus 
No-e'mon 
No-e'tUB 
Nola 
No-Ia'ni 
Nom'a-des,  6 
Nc/mas 
Nom'en-ta^nus 
No-men'tvun 
No-mi'on 
No'mi-us 
No-moph'f-lax 


No-moth'e-tae 
Non'a-cri'na 
Noi/a-cria,  C. 

No-na'cria, 
W.  K.  P. 
Nc/nse 
Nc/ni-ua 
Non'no-8U8 
No'ra 
Nc/rax 
Nor-ba'nus 
Ho-re-e'a 
No-rig'i-i,  10,  C. 
Nor'i-cum 
Nor-thip'pus 
Nor'ti-a,  10 
Noa'o-co-mi'um 
Nos'o-ra 
Noa'ti-mua 
No-thoc'ra-tea,  6, 

Pw. 
Nc/ti-um,  10 
Nc/tua 
No-va/tua 
Nov'em-pa'gi 
Nov'em-pop'u-lia 
No-vem'si-leg,  6,  or 

No-vem'ai-des 
No-ve'al-um,  10 
No'vi-a 

Nc/Ti-o-du'num 
No'vi-om'a-gum  or 

No'vi-om'a-gua 
No'vl-ua 
Nov'o-co'mum 
No-Yom'a-gua,  C. 
Nu'bae 
Nu-ce'ri-a 
Nu'ce-ri'ni 
Nu-ith'o-nes,  6, 

K.  F.  Fac. 
Nu'ma 
Nu-ma'na 
Nu-man'ti-a,  10 
Nu'man-ti'na 
Nu'man-ti'nua 
Nu-ma'nus 
Nu-me'ni-us,  W.  S. 
Nu-me'ri-a 
Nu'me-ri-a'nua 
Nu-me'ri-u8 
Nu-mic'i-us,  10 
Nu-mi'cu8 
Nu'mi-da 
Nu'mi-dae 
Nu-mid'i-a 
Nu-mid'i-us,  S.  W. 
Nu-mie'i-us,  10 
Nu'mis-tra'ni 
Nu-mis'tro 
Nu'mi-tor 
Nu'mi-to'ri-uB 
Nun'di-na 
Nu'ro-li 
Nur'ai-a,  10 
Nur-ai'ni 
Nyc-te'is 
Nyc-teli-a 
Nyc-teli-ua 
Nyc'te-ua,  Rem.  1 

Nyc'teua 
Nyc-tim'e-ne 
Nyc'ti-mus,  C.  W. 
Nyg-be'ni 
Nyg'be-ni'tae 
Nyg-doa'o-ra 
Nym-bae'um 
Nym'phse 
Nym-phae'um 
Nym-phse'ua 
Nym-pha'JB 
Nym'phe-ros 
Nym'phi-cu8 
Nym-phid'i-ua 
Nym'pho-cles,  6 
Nym'pho-do'r  ua 
Nym-phod'o-tu8 
Nyp'ai-UB,  10,  W.  S. 
Ny'aa 
Ny-S£e'us 
Ny-sa'is 
Ny-ae'i-deg,  6 
Ny-ae'is 
Ny-ae'um 
Nys'e-us,  Rem.  1 

Ny'seua 
Ny-si'a-dea,  6 
Nys'i-aa,  10 
Ny-aig'e-na 


0. 


O'a-nua,  For.  Py. 
0-a'ri-on 
O-ar'sea,  6 
O'a-rus^  For.  Py. 
O'a-seg,  6 
O'a-aia 

0-a'sis,  Py. 
O-ax'ea,  6 
O-ax'ua 
O-bid'i-a-ce'ni 
Ob'o-ca,  For. 


Ob'o-da 

Ob'o-das 

Ob'ri-ma 

Ob'ri-mo 

Ob'se-quena 

Ob-aid'i-iia 

0-bu'eu-la 

OVul-trD'Hl-UB, 

W.S. 
0-ca'le-a  or 

Oc'a-le'a 
O'ca-Ie'a,  a  woman. 
Oc-ca'si-o,  10 
Oc'ci-a,  10 
0-ce'a 

0'ce-a-ne'o-lu8 
O'ce-an'i-des,  6,  and 

O'ce-a-nit'i-deg 
O'ce-a-ni'ne 
O'ce-a-ni'tis 
0-ce'a-nua 
0-ce1is 
0-cel1a 
Og'el-li'na 
Og'e-lum 
0'«ha 
0-eha'ni 
0-elia'ri-us 
0€h'i-mu8 
0«h'ro-na 
0'«bua 
0«h'y-ro'ma 
0-co'lura 
O'cre-a 
0-cre'si-a,  10 
O-cric'o-la 
Oc'ric-u-la'ni 
O-cric'u-lum 
O-cria'i-a 
Oc-ta'vi-a 
Oc'ta-vi-a'nas 
Oc-ta'vi-u8 
Oc-to'ber 
Oc'to-ge'ea 
Oc-tol'o-phum  and 

Oc-tol'o-phu8 
0-cy'a-le 
O-cy'a-lua 
0-cyd'ro-me 
0-cyd'ro-mus 
0-cyp'e-te 
0-cyp'o-de 
0-cyp'o-te 
0-cyr'rho-e  or 

O-cyrlio-e 
0-cytli'o-us 
Od'e-na'tus,  W.  S. 
O-des'sus 
0-de'um 
O'di-a,  Fac. 
Od'i-ce 
O-di'teg,  6 
0-do'a-"cer,  C. 

Od'o-a'cer, 
W.  S.  31. 
0-do'ca 
Od'o-man'teg,  6,  or 

Od'o-man'tt 
Od'o-neg,  6 
Od'ry-ase 
Od'ya-se'a 
Od'ya-se'um 
O-dys'ae-ua,  Rem.  1 

O-dya'aeus 
(E'a 

(E'a-grua, 
F.  C.  K.  Py 

CE-a'grua, 
Lid.  Pe.  K 
CE-an'thae 
CE'au-tbe'a 
CE'an-tbi'a 
CE'a-so  or  (E-aa'ao 
CE'ax 
OE-ba'li-a 
(E-bal'i-deg,  6 
CEb'a-lus,  5 
CE-ba'reg,  6,  Pw. 
(E-bo'taa 
(E«'e-tes,  5,  6 
CE-cba'li^a 
CE'cle-U8,  iJem.  1 

(E'cleua 
(E-cli'deg,  6 
OEc'u-me'ni-us,  5, 

W.S. 
(E-dip'o-dea,  6 
CEd'i-po'di-a,  5 
CE-dip'o-di-on'i  -dea 
(Ed'i-pua,  5 
CE'me 

(E-nan'thes,  6 
CE'ne 
CE-ne'ia 
(E'ne-on 
CE'ne-o'ne 
CE'ne-ua,  Rem,  1 
(E'neua 
(E'ni'des,  6 
CEn'o-a'tia,  5 
CEn'o-e,  5 
(E-nom'a-tuB,  Pw. 

F.  S.  Lid.  Fac. 
(En'o-ma'us,  5,  ^. 
CE-no'na,  Py.  C. 


(E-no'naa 
CE-no'ne 
tE-no'pi-a 
tE-nop'i-des,  6, 

Pe.  S. 
QL-no'pi-on 
OS-no'tri 
CE-no'tri-a 
CE-not'ro-psB 
OS-no'truB 
CE-nu'aa 
aS-o'nu8 
O-er'o-e 
CE'ta 

(E-te'i,  Fac. 
CEt'y-lua,  6 
0-fel'la 
O-fil'i-ua 
Og'e-mua 
Og'e-noa  • 
0-go'a 
O-gul'ni-UB 
Og'y-geg,  6 
0-gyg'i-a 
0-gyg'i-die 
Og'y-ria 
0-ic1e-eg,  6 
0-iVe-\ia^  Rem,  1 

O-ileua 

O'i-li'a-dea,  6,  Fac. 
0'i-U'des,''6 
Ol'a-bi,  "Fac. 
Ol'a-ne 
Ol-belua 
Ol'bi-a 

Ol'bi-ua,  Fac.  W. 
Ol'ca-deg,  6 
Ol'cin-i-a'teg,  6 
Ol-cin'i-um,  For. 
0-le'a-roa,  or 

O-le'a-ruB 
O'len 

O-len'i-des,  6 
Ol'e-noa 
Ol'e-num 
01'e-nu8 
Ol'e-rua 
Ol-gaa'aus 
0-li'a-roa  or 

O-li'a-rua 
Ol'i-gyr'tus 
Ol'i-si'po 

0-lis'i-po,  For. 
Ol'i-aip'po  a7id 

Ol'y-aip'po 
0-liv'u-la,  For. 
0-li'zon,  e.  Py. 

Ol'i-zon,  For. 
Ol'li-ua 

Ol'mi-s,  S.  W 
Ol-mi'us 
01-mo'neg,  6 
Ol'o-crua,  For. 
Ol'o-lys 
Ol'o-phyx'ua 
Ol'o-rua 
0-los'ao-neg,  6 
0-lu'ruB 
Ol'ym-pe'ne 
Ol'ym-pe'ni 
O-lym'pi-a 
0-lym-pi'a-deg,  6 
0-lym'pi-as 
O-lym'pi-e'um 
O-lym'pi-o-do'rus 
0-lym'pi-o-ni'ceg,  6 
O-lym'pi-08'the-neg 
0-lyiu'pi-us 
O-lym'pua 
Ol'ym-pu'aa 
O-lyn'tbus 
O-ma'di-ua,  S. 
0-ma'ua 
O-ma'ni 
Om'bri-os 
Om-bro'neg,  6 
Om'o-le 
Om'o-pha'gi-a 
Om'pha-ce 
Om'pha-le 
Om'pha-luB 
O-use'um 
0-na'gos 
On'a-aic'ra-tea,  6, 

Pw. 
On'a-aim'bro-tus 
On'a-si-me'deg,  6 
On'a-siph'o-ris 
O-na'taa 
On-ce'um 
On'-ehea-mi'teg,  6 
On-«he8'tua 
On'-eho-e 
O'ne-a'tae 
O-ne'i-mon'teg,  6 
O-ne'sas 
On'e-aic'ri-tua 
O-nes'l-do'ra 
On'e-aig'e-neg,  6 
O-nea'i-ma 
O-nea'i-mua 
On'e-aiph'o-ru8 
On'e-sip'pus 
O-ne'sia 
O-ne'teg,  6 


O-ne'tov 

O-ne'mn 

0-nl'ru8 

O-nia'i-a,  16 

O-ni'tes,  6 

0-ni'um 

On'o-ba 

On'o-bri-sa'teg,  c 

On'o-ebo'nus* 

On'o-gla 

On'o-mac'ri-ti.o 

On'o-ma-de'uiuB 

On'o-mar'€hu8 

Ou'o-maa'tua 

On'o-san'der 

O-nu'phia 

On'u-phi'tee,  6 

0-ny'theg,  g,  C. 

0-pa1i-a 

0-pel'i-cus,  C. 

O-pbe'as 

Oph'e-laa 

O-'ihel'lo-cli'das 

O-pbel'teg,  6 

O'pbi-aa 

O'pbi-en'ses,  6 

O'pbl-o'degT  G 

O'phi-og'e-neg,  6 

O-pbi'on 

0-phl'o-neg,  6 

O'phl-o'ne-ua,  Rem,  1 

0-phi'o-neua 
O'phi-on'i-deg,  6 
O'phia 
O-phi'tse 
Oph'i-te'a 
0-phi'tes,  6 
0'pbl-u'«hu8 
O'phi-ua 
O'phi-u'sa 
0-phlo'neg,  6 
Opb'ry-ne'um 
Op'i-ci 
0-pig'e-na 
O-pil'i-ua 
0-pi'ma  Spo'll4 
0-pim'i-a'nufl 
0-pira'i-ua 
O'pis 
Op'i-ter 
Op'i-ter-^'ni 
0-pi'teg,  6,  Pw.  W. 
Op-le'teg,  6 
Op-li'teg,  6 
Op'o-ia 
0-po'ra 
Op'pi-a 

Op'pi-au'i-cus,  S. 
Op'pi-a'nua 
Op-pid'i-us,  S.  W. 
Op'pi-ua 
Op-ta'tuB,  S.  W. 
Op'ti-mua 
0-pun'ti-i,  10 
O'pua 
O'ra 

0-ra'ni,  Fac. 
0-ra'ta 
Or'a-tu'raB 
Or-be1u8 
Or'bi-a'na,  S. 
Or-bil'i-ua 
Or'bi-ta'na 
Or'bi-ta'ni-um 
Or-bc/na 
Or'ca-deg,  6 
Or'ce-lis 
Or'-eba-muB 
Or-ehe'ni 
Or'-ebis-te'ne 
Or'-ehi-ua 
Or-ebom'e-num 
Or-ebom'e-nua 
Or-dea'aua 
Or-de'eua 
Or'do-vi'ceg,  C. 

Or-dov'i-oeg,  6, 
For.  K. 
O-re'a-deg,  6 
O-re'aa 
O-re'i 

O're-08,  a  city. 
O-re'oB,  Bacchus. 
Or'e-sit'ro-pboB 
0-rea'tae 
Or'es-te'a 
0-rea'teg,  6 
Or'ea-te'utn 
Or'ea-ti'dae 
Or'es-tilla 
Or'ea-tiinuB 
Or'e-tie 
Oiye-ta'ni 
0-re'tnin 
O're-um  and 
0're-u8,  a  city. 
Or'ga  or  Or'gas 
Or'ga-na 
Or-gea'aum 
Or-get'o-rix,  S,  Py, 
Or'gi-a 
Or-gom'e-ne 
O-ri'aa 

Or'i-ba'si-ua,  10 
O-riVa-BUB 
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•Or'i-ci'nl 

Or'i-coB 

Or'i-cum  or  Or'i-ous 

O'ri-eng 

O-rig'e-ueg,  6 

0-ri'go 

0-ri'ue 

0-ri'nus,  Fac.  W. 

O'ri-ob'a-teg,  6 

0-ri'on 

Oi'i-sul'la  Liv'i-a 

0-ri'tae 

Or'i-ta'ni,  K. 

Or'i-ta'num,  K. 

0-ri'te§,  6 

Or'i-thy'i-a  (-ya) 

Or'i-thy'os  or 

Or'i-thy'on 
O-ri'tis 
O'ri-un'dus 
0-ri'u3 
Or'me-nis 
Or'me-nuj 
Or'ne-a 
Or'ue-se  and 

Or-ne'iB 
Oi'ne-u8,  Rem.  1 

Or'ueus,  a  man. 
Or-ne'u3,  a  centaur. 
Or-ui'thou 
Or'ni-tua 
Or-nyt'i-on,  10, 

s.  w. 

Oi'0-an'da 
Oi'o-a'tis 
Or'o-ba 

O-ro'bi-iB,  S.  W. 
0-ro'bi-i,  S.  W. 
Or'o-bis 
O-ro'deg,  6 
O-roe'tej,  6 
0-rom'e-don 
0-rou'tas 
O-rou'teg,  6 
Or'o-pher'nes,  6 
O-ro'pus 
Oi'o-sa 
0-ro'si-us,  10 
0-ros'pe-da 
Or'phe-us,  Rem.  1 

Or'pheus 
Or'phi-tus 
Or-rym'e-nus 
Or'se-as 
Or-sed'i-ce 
Or-se'ia 
Or-sic'ra-teg,  6 
Or-sil'o-ehe 
Or-sil'o-ehus 
Or-sim'e-nes,  6 
Or-sin'o-e 
Or-sin'o-me 
Or-sip'pu3 
Or-thae'a 
Or-thag'o-ras 
Or'tha-go-re'a 
Or'the 
Or'thi-a  and 

Or-thi'a. 
Or'tho-bu'lus 
Or'tho-cleg,  6 
Or'tho-la'us,  Pw. 
Or-thom'e-neg,  6 
Or-thop'o-lis 
Or-tlK/sl-a,  10 
Or-tho'sis 
Or'tho-ti'mus 
Or'thrus 
Or-to'na 
Or-tyg'i-a  or  -e 
O'rus 
Orx'u-lsB 
O'ryx 

Os-ehoph'o-ri 
Os'^ho-phc/ri-ajS.  W. 
Os'dro-e'ne 
Os/dro-e'iii 
Os'dro-eg,  6 
O-se'ri-a/teg,  6 
O'si 
0-si'ris 

O-sis'mi-i,  Sch.  W. 
Os'o-go 
Os'pha-gus 
Os'rho-e'ne 
Os'si-pag'i-na 
Oa-son'o-ba 
Os-ta'neg,  6,  Fac. 
Oa'te-o'deg,  6 
Os'ti-a,  10 
Os'ti-o'neg,  6 
Os-to'ri-us,  S.  W. 
Os'tra-ci'ne 
Oa-tra'ni 
Os-trog'o-thi 
Ofa-cil'i-UB 
O-ta'neg,  6 
O-te'ne 
•Ofe-ai'nl 
O'tho 
O-thro'nus 
O-thry'a-deg,  6 

Oth'ry-o'ne-us, 
Rem.  1 

O-thry'o-ceuB 


O'thrys 
0-thrys'i-u8,  10 
0-tre're  and 

0-tre'ra 
O'tre-us,  Rem.  1 

O'treus 
0-troe'a 
O-try'ue,  Pw. 
Of  ryu-ti'deg,  6 
O'tus 
O'tys 
0-vid'i-ua 
0-vil'a-ba,  For. 
O-vin'i-a  Lex 
O-vin'i-us 
Ox-ar'teg,  6 
Ox'a-threg,  6 
Ox-i'iB 
Ox'i-inum 
Ox-u'bi-i 
Ox'us 

Ox'y-ar'tes,  6 
Ox'y-lus 
Ox'y-ne'a 
Ox-yn'teg,  6 
Ox'y-o'pum 
Ox-yp'o-ru8 
Ox-yr'rho-e 
Ox'y-ryn-ehi'taB 
0x'y-ryn'«hu8 
Ox-yth'e-mis 
O-ze'ne 
Oz'o-a 
Oz'o-la 

Oz'o-lse  or  Oz'o-li 
Oz'o-lis 
0-zom'e-ne 
0-zo'uu8 


P. 


Pa-ca'ti-a'nu8,  10, 

S.  W. 
Pac'a-ti'nus,  Fac. 
Pa-cat'u-la 
Pa«'ci-us,  10,  S.  W. 
Pa'€lieg,  6 
Pa€h'iia-mu'ni8 
Pa-€liym'e-res,  6 
Pa-«hy'niim  and 

Pa-ehy'nus,  -uo<j 
Pa5'i-di-a'nus 
Pag'i-lus 
Pa-co'ni-us 
Pac'o-rua 

Pa-co'rus,  an 
Egyptian  king. 
Pac-to'lis 
Pac-to'lus 
Pac'tu-me'i-u3 

(-me'yus) 
Pac'ty-a 
Pac'ty-e 

Pa^cu'vi-u3  -v 

Pa-daa'i  X 

Pad'i-na'teg,  6 
Pad'u-a 
Pa'dus 
Pa-du'sa 
Pee'an 
Pae-dar'e-tus,  C. 

Psed'a-re'tus,  5, 
Pw.  Pe. 
Pse-dop'i-deg,  6,  Fac. 
Psed'o-the'ra,  5 
Pae-e'on 
Paeg'ni-um,  5 
Pseu'u-la,  5 
Pae'on 
Pse'o-neg,  6 
Pae-o'ni-a 
Pae-on'i-deg,  6 
Pse'o-nis 
Pae'o-plae 
Pie'os 
Pse-se'ni 
Pae'aos 
Psea-ta'ui 
Paea'tum,  5 
Pse-sula 
Pae-ti'nus 
Pae'tua  (^aB-oin'na 
Pag'a-88e  or  Pag'a-sa 
Pag'a-sus 
Pag'i-da  or 

Pag'i-daa 
Pa'grsB 
Pa'gua 
Pa-lae'a 
Pa'lae-ap'o-lia 
Pa-lseb'y-bluB,  5 
Pa-lae'mon 
Pa-lsep'a-phoa,  5 
Pa-laeph'ar-aa'lua,  5 
Pa-lisph'a-tus,  5 
Pa-laep'o-lia,  5 
Pa-laea'te,  5 
Pal'aea-ti'na 
Pal'aea-ti'ni 
Pa-lset'y-rus,  5 

Pal'a^me'des,  6 

Pn  I'a-ti'nua 

Pa-la'ti-um,  10 


Pa-le'a 

Pa'leg,  6 

Pal-fur'ni 

Pa-Iib'o-thra 

Pa-li'ce 

Pa-li'ci 

Pa-lil'i-a 

Pa-li'lis 

Pa-lim'bo-thra 

Pa-liu'dio-mos 

Pal'i-nu'rua 

Pa'li-u'rus 

Pal-lac'o-paa 

Pal'la-dea,  6 

Pal-la'di-um 

Pal-la'di-ua 

Pal'lan-te'um 

Pal-]an'ti-as,  10 

Pal-lan'ti-um,  10,  S. 

Pal-lat'i-deg,  6 

Pal-le'ne 

Pal-le'iiia 

Pal'li-a,  Fac. 

Pal-loc'o-paa 

Pal-ma'ri-a 

Pal-my'ra 

Pal'my-re'na 

Pal'my-re'ni 

Pal'my-re'nuB 

Pal'o-da 

Pal'o-is 

Pal'pe-tua,  C. 

Pa-lu'da 

Pal'um-bi'num 

Pain-bo'tia 

Pam'e-ueg,  6 

Pa-mi'aua 
Pam'i-aua,  For. 

Pam'me-nes,  6 

Pam-mer'o-pe 

Pam'pha-gi 

Para'pha-gug 

Pam'phi-le 

Pam'phi-lua 

Pam-pby'ie,  Pe. 

Pam-phy'li 

Pam-pbyl'i-a 

Pam-phy'lia 

Pam-phy'lua 

Pan'a-ce'a 

Pan'a-cra 

Pa-nae'nus 

Pa-nae'ti-us,  10 

Pan'se-toli-um 

Pan'se-to'lus 

Pa-nar'e-tus 

Pan-ath'e-u;E'a 

Pan-ehae'a 

Pan-eha'i-a  (-ya) 

Pan'«he-a,  C.  W. 

Pan'-ehe-ni'tia 

Pan'cle-on 

Pan-cra'ti-um,  10' 

Pan'cre-on 

Pan'da-ua 

Pan-da're-oa 
..Pan'da-rua 
"^an'da-ta'ri-a 

Pan-de'mua 

Pan-di'a 

Pan-di'on 

Pan-di'o-uia 

Pan'do-^hi'um 

Pan'do-cua 

Pan-do'ra 

Pan-do'si-a,  10 

Pan'dro-aos 

Pa'ne-aa 

Pa-neg'o-rua 

Pa-neg'y-ria 

Pan'e-lua 

Pan'e-mua,  month. 

Pa-ne'mua,  man,  C. 

Pan'e-roa 

Pa-ne'um 

Pan-gse'ua 

Pan'hel-le'neg,  6 

Pan'i-ge'ria 

Pa'ni-o'neg,  6 

Pa/ni-o'ni-um 

Pan'no-na 

Pan-no'ni-a 

Pan'ny-€hi3 

Pan'om-phae'ua 

Pan'o-pe  or  -pe'a 

Pa-no'pe-ae 

Pan'o-pe'la 

Pa-no'pe-UB,  Bern,.  1 
Pan'o-peua 

Pa-no'pi-on 

Pan'o-pia 

Pa-nop'o-lis 

Pa-nop'tes,  6 

Pa'nor-mi-ta'ui 

Pa-nor'mua 

Pa-no'ti 

Pan'ta^cle'a 

Pan-taen'e-tua,  5 

Pan-tag'a-thus 

Pan-ta'gi-a 

Pan'tag-no'tua 

Pan-ta'le-on 

Pan-tau'€hu3 

1' in'te-u3,  Rem.  1 
Pan'teus  • 


Pan-the'a 
Pan'the-on  or 
Pan-the'on 
Pan-the'ra 
Pan-the'ras 
Pan-the'rus 
Pau-tho'i-deg,  6 
Pau-tho'ia 
Pau'tho-ua 
Pan'ti-ca 
Pau'ti-ca-pse'um 
Pan-tic'a-peg,  6 
Pan-til'i-us,  L.  W. 
Pan'to-cles,  6 
Paii-tol'a-bu3 
Pan'to-ui'cu3 
Pa-uy'a-aia 
Pa-pae'us 
Pa-pha'geg,  G 
Pa'phi-a  or 

Pa'pbi-e 
Pa'phi-i 
Paph'la-goa 
Paph-lag'o-nes,  6 
Paph'la-go'ui-a 
Pa'phoa  or  Pa'pbua 
Pa'pi-a3 
Pai^i-lus 
Pa-pin'i-a'nua 
Pa-pin'i-ua 
Pa-pi'iiua 
Pa-pir'i-a 
Pa-pir'i-ua 
Pa-pre'mia 
Par'a-bya'ton 
Par'a-ca-re'aua 
Par'a-ehe-lo'ia 
Par'a-ehel'o-i'tse 
Par'a-cle'tua 
Par'a-da 
Par'a-di'aus 
Pa-rset'a-QiP,  5 
Pa-rsefa-ce'ne,  5 
Pa-rasf  a-ce'ni,  5 
Par'ee-to'ni-i 
Par'se-to'ni-um 
Par'a-ge-ni'tae 
Par'a-li 

Par'a-li-pom'e-na 
Par'a-lua 
Pa-ram'o-ne 
Pa-ram'o-nus 
Par'a-pi-o'tae 
Par'a-po-ta'mi-a, 

C.  L.  Sch. 
Par'a-ao'pi-a 
Par'cae 
Par'do-caa 
Pa-re'a 
Par'e-dri 
Pa-reg'o-rua 
Pa-re'li-ua 
Pa-rem'bo-le 
Pa'ren-ta'li-a 
Pa-re'nua 
Par'e-ta-ce'ni 
Pa'ri-a'ni 
Pa'ris  or  Par'ia 
Pa-ria'a-deg.e,;^.  ir. 
Pa-rla'i-i,  10 
Pa'ri-um 
Par'me-naa 
Par-men'i-dea,  6 
Par-me'ni-o,  C.  S. 
Par'me-nia 
Par'me-no 
Par'me-non 
Par-naa'aua  or  -aoa 
Par-na/aua  or  -soa 
Par'neg,  6 
Par-nea'aus 
Pa'ron 
Par'o-pa-mia'a-dae, 

K. 
Par'o-pam'i-sus, 

C.  Py.  K.  Pw. 
Par'o-pa-mi'sua, 

Fac.  Pe. 
Par'o-pi'ni 
Pa-ro'pua 
Par'o-re'a  or  -ri'a 
Pa'ros 

Par'par-rue,  K. 
Par'pho-rus 
Par'ra^du'num 
Par-rba'ai-a,  10 
Par'rha^ai'ni 
Par'rha-aia 
Par-rha'si-ua,  10 
Par'stry-mo'ni-a 
Par-tha'on 
Par'tha-on'i-deg,  6 
Par-the'ni 
Par-the'ni-a 
Par-the'ni-ae  and 
Par-the'iii-i 
Par-the'ni-aa 
Par-tbe'ni-um 
Par-the'ni-ua 
Par'the-non 
Par'then-o-pae'ua 
Par-then'o-pe 
Par'the-nop'o-lia 
Par'tlie-noa 
Par'thi-a 


Par'thi-e'ne 
Par-thi'iii 
Par-thi'nua 
Par'thy-e'ne 
Par'tu-la 
Pa-ry'a-drae 
Pa-ry'a-dreg,  6 
Pa-rys'a-tia :  see 

Pw. 
Pa-aar'ga-dae 
Pa'se-aa 

Pas'i-clea,  Py.  W. 
Pa-aic'ra-teg,  G 
Pas'i-me'lua 
Pas'i-pe'da 
Pa-siph'a-e 
Pa-sipli'i-le 
Pa-ait'e-leg,  6 
Pa-aitli'e-a 
Pa-aitb'e-mia 
Pa-sith'o-ij 
Pa-sit'i-gria 
Paa'sa-ron  or  -ro 
Paa'se-ri'nus 
Pas'ai-e'uua 
Pas'sus 
Pafa-ge 

Pat'a-le  or  P»t'a-la 
Pat'a-le'ne 
Pat'a-ra 
Pat'a-ra'ui 
Pa-ta're-ua,  Rem.  1 

Pat'a-reua 
Pat'a-vi'iiua 
Pa-ta'vi-xim 
Pat'e-la'na 
Pa-ter'cu-lua 
Pa-thu'aa 
Pa-tia'-elio-ria 
Pat'i-zi'theg,  6 
Pa'trae 
Pa'tro 
Pa-trc/bi-ua 
Pat'ro-cle'a 
Pa-tro'cleg  or 

Pat'ro-cleg,  6 
Paf  ro-cli'deg,  6 
Pa-tro'clua 
Pa'tron 
Pa-tro'ua 
Pafta-le'ne 
Pa-tul'oi-ua,  10 
Pau'la 
Pau-li'na 
Pau-li'nua 
Paii'lua 
Pau-aa'ni-as 
Paii'si-as,  10, 

W.  S.  C. 
Pau'si-Ii'pon 
Pau'su-la'ni 
Pa-ven'ti-a,  10 
Pa'vor 
Pax'oa 
Pe-dae'ua 
Pe-da'Ii-e 
Pe-da'iii 
Pe-da'ni-us 
Ped'a-aa 
Ped'a-aum  and 

Ped'a-sua - 

Pe'di-a'nus 

Pe'di-aa,  S.  W. 

Pe'di-a'ti-a,  10 

Pe'di-e'a 

Pe'di-ua 

Pe'do 

Pe'dum 

Pe'gse 

Pe-gaa'i-deg,  6 

Peg'a-aia 

Peg'a-aua 

Pe-gu'aa 

Pe-lag'o-neg,  6 

Pe-lar'ge 

Pe-laa'gi 

Pe-laa'gi-a 

Pe-laa'|i-o'tis 

Pe-las'gua 

Pel'a-tea,  6 

Pel'e-caa 

Pe-le'cea,  6 

Pel'e-gon 

Pe-len'do-neg,  6 

Pel'e-thro'ui-a 

Pel'e-thro'ni-i 

Pe'le-ua,  Rem.  1 

Pe'leus 
Pe-li'a-dea,  6 
Pe'li-aa 
Pe-li'deg,  6 
Pe-lig'ui 
Pe-lig'nua 
Pel'i-nas'i 
Pel'i-nae'um 
Pe'li-on,  mountain. 
Pe-li'on,  son  of 

Peleus. 
Pe'li-um,  5.  W. 
Pel-la'na 
Pel-Ieii'do-neg,  6 
Pel-le'iie 
Pel-Io'iii-a 
Pe-lo'deg,  6 
Pel'o-pe 


Pel'o-pe'a  or 

Pel'o-pi'a 
Pe-lop'i-dae 
Pe-lop'i-daa 
Pel'o-pon-ne'aus 
Pe'lopa 
Pe'lor 
Pe-lo'ras 
Pe-lo'ri-a 
Pe-lo'ris 
Pe-lo'rum  or 

Pe-lo'rua,  -ros 
Pel-te'ui 

Pel'tu-i-na'teg,  6,  K. 
Pel'tu-i'num 
Pe-lu'si-o'ta,  10,  or 

Pe-lu'ai-o'tea,  C 
Pe-lu'si-um,  10 
Pem'pe-lua 
Pem-phre'do 
Pe-na'tea,  6 
Pe-ne'i-a  (-ne'ya) 
Pe-ne'is 
Pe-iie'le-ua 
Pe-iiel'o-pe 
Pe-Dea'ti-a,  10 
Pe-nea'ti-ca 
Pe-ne'tua 
Pe-ne'us 
Pen-nl'nua  or 

Pe-ni'nua 
Peu'o-do'rua 
Pen-tap'o-lia 
Pen-tap'y-la 
Pen'te-dac'ty-lus 
Pen'te-le 
Pen-tel'i-cu8 
Pen-the'lua 
Pen'the-ai-le'a 
Pen'the-ua,  Rem.  1 

Pen'theua 
Pen-thi'deg,  6 
Pen'thi-lua 
Pen'thy-lua 
Pep'a-re'tlioa 
Pe-phre'do 
Pe-pu'za 
Pep'u-zi'tae 
Pe-rae'a 
Per-co'pe 
Per-co'ai-a,  10 
Per-co'ai-ua,  10 
Per-co'te 
Per-dic'cas 
Per'e-gri'nua 
Pe-ren'na 
Pe-ren'nis 
Pe're-ua,  Rem.  1 

Pe'reus 
Per'ga 
Per'ga-ma 
Per'ga-me'na  or 

Per'ga-mi'ua 
Per'ga-mia 
Per'ga-mura 
Per'ga-miia  or  -moa 
Per'ga^ae 
Per'ge 
Per'i-an'der 
Per'i-boe'a 
Per'i-bo'mi-us 
Per'i-cle'a 
Per'i-clea,  6 
Per'i-cli'deg,  6 
Per'i-cli'tua 
Per'i-clym'e-ne 
Per'i-clym'e-nua 
Pe-ric'ly-tua 
Per'lc-ti'o-ne 
Per'ic-ty'o-ne 
Per'i-di'a,  C.  L. 
Per'i-e-ge'teg,  6 
Per'i-e'reg,  6 
Pe-rig'e-neg,  6 
Per'l-gu'ne 
Per'i-la'us 
Pe-rUla 
Pe-rUlua 
Per'i-me'de 
Per'i-me'deg,  6 
Per'i-me'la  or  -le 
Per'i-mel'i-deg,  6 
Per'i-mula 
Per'i-ni'ce 
Pe-riu'thus 
Per'i-pa-tet'i-ci 
Pe-rip'a-tua 
Per'i-phaa 
Per'i-phe'mua 
Per'i-phe'teg,  6 
Per'l-pho-re'tua 
Per'ir-rlie-u'aa 
Pe-ris'te-ra 
Pe-ris'te-re 
Per'ia-ter'i-deg,  6 
Pe-ria'te-ria 
Pe-ris'tlie-iieg,  6 
Pe-rit'a-iius,  L.  W. 
Per-mea'aua  or 

Per-ine'aua 
Pei-non'i-deg,  6 
Pe'ro 
Per'o-e 
Per'pe-re'na 
Per'pe-re'ni 


Per-per'na  or 

Per-peii'na 
Per'pe-iua 
Per-ran'theg,  6 
Pei-rhie'bi-a 
Per-aae'ua 
Per-ae'a 
Per-ae'ia 
Per-aepli'o-ne 
Per-aep'o-Ua 
Per'seg,  6 
Per'ee-ua,  Rem.  1 

Per'aeua 
Per'ai-a,  10 
Per-ain'o-ua 
Per-ai'nua 
Per'ai-ua,  10 
Per'ti-nax 
Pe-ru'ai-a,  10 
Per'u-ai'ni 
Per/u-ai'mim 
Pea-cen'ni-ua 
Pea'ai-mia 
Pet'a-le,  C.  L. 
Pe-ta'li-ae,  S. 
Pet'a-lua 
Pe-te'li-a 
Pefe-li'ni 
Pe'te-on 
Pe'te-oa 
Pe-til'i-a 
Pe-til'i-us 
Pe-ti'na 
Pe-to'bi-o 
Pet'o-ai'ria 
Pe-tc/vi-o 
Pe'tra 
Pe-trae'a 
Pe-tre'i-ua  (-yua) 
Pet'ri-ehua 
Pe-tri'ni 
Pe-tri'num 
Pet'ro-eo'ri  i 
Pe-tro'ni-a 
Pe-tro'ni-UB 
Pet'ta-lus 
Peu'ce 
Peu'ce-la 
Peu-cea'teg,  6 
Peu-ce'ti-a,  10 
Peu-ce'ti-i,  10 
Peu-ei'ui 
Peu'co-la-i'tis 
Pex'o-do'rua 
Phae'a 

Pliae-a'cee,  6 
Phae-a'ci-a,  10 
Phae-a/cis 
Phaa'ax 
Phaed'i-mua,  5 
Phae'don 
Phae'dra 
Phae'dri-a 
Phae-dri'a-deg,  6 
Phae'dri-aa 
Phaed'ro-mua,  5 
Phae'drua 
Pliae-nag'o-re 
Pliae-nai'e-te 
Phaj'ne-aa 
Phaen'e-cleg,  6 
Pliasn'o-cles,  G 
Phae-nom'e-ne 
Phae-nom'e-nus 
Phae-nu'aa 
Phae-aa'na,  Pe. 
Pba'e-tlion 
Pha'e-thon'ti-aa,  10 
Pha'e-thu'sa 
Pha'e-tou-ti'a-deg,  6 
Pha-gi'ta 
Plia'i-uua,  Fac. 
Pba-i'nus,  an  Athe- 
nian astronomer. 
Phal'a-cri'na 
Pha-lte'cua 
Pba-lae'ai-ae,  10,  S. 
Pha-lan'tliua 
Pha-la'ra,  C. 

Phal'a-ra 

Pha-le'ra,  K. 
Phal'a-ris 
Pha'le-aa 
Phal'e-mua 
Pha-le're-uB,  Rem.  1 

Pha-le'reus 
Pba-le'ri-on 
Pha-le'ron  or 

Pha-le'rum 
Pha-le'rua,  one 
of  the  Lapithx: 
see  Pw. 
Plial'e-ru3,  a    com- 
panion of  Jason, 
Fac.  E. 
Phal'e-ai'ua 
Phal'Ii-ca 
Pba-lo're 
Plial'o-re'a  or 

Phal'o-ri'a,  Pw. 

Pha-lo'ri-a,  C.  S. 
Pha'me-aa 
Pham'e-no'phia 
Pham'e-uua 
Plia-na'cea,  G 


Pha-nae'ua 

Pha-nag'o-ra 

Pha-nag'o-ras 

Phan'a-roe'a 

Pha'naa 

Plia'neg,  6 

Pha'ni-um 

Plian'o-cleg,  6 

Phan'o-cli'dee,  3 

Plia-noc'ii-tua 

Phan'o-de'niua 

Plia-nod'i-cus 

Pba-nom'a-€bu8 

Phan'o-pbon 

Plia-HOs'the-nes,  6 

Pba-noa'tia-te  ' 

Pha-noa'tra-tua 

Plian'o-te  and 

Phan'o-te'a 
Plia-no'te-us,  Rem.  1 

Phan'o-teua 
Pha-no'tbe-a 
Pha-noth'e-mis 
Plia-iio'tbe-ua 
P]ian'o-ti3 
Plian-ta'ai-a,  10, 

,S.  W. 
Plian'ta-aoa 
Plia'nus 
Plia'on 
Pba'ra 
Pba'rae 
Plia'ra-o 
Pha'rax 

Pliar'bu'-thl'teg,  6 
Pliar-he'Iaa 
Pbar-ce'don 
Pba'ria 
Pba-ri'tae 
Pbar'ma-cu'aa 
Pbar'na-ba'zu3, 

W.S. 
F2iar-na'ce-a,  10,  or 

Pliar'na-ci'a, 
Sch.  Fac. 

Phar-na'ci-a,  10 

C.  Sch. 
Pliar'na-cea,  G 
Pbar-nas'pea,  6 
Pliar-nu'-eliua 
Plia'ros 
Pliar-sali-a 
Plmr-sa'ius  or 

Pliar-aa'los 
Plia'rus 
Pba-ru'fi-i,  10 
Plias'a-e'lis 
Piia-ae'lia 
Pliaa'e-li'ta; 
Pha'ai-a'na,  10 
Pha'ai-as,  10 
Plia'aia 

Pliat'u-ri'teg,  6 
Phau'da 
Pba-yl'lua 
Pbe'a 
Plie-ge'a 
Plie'ge-ua,  Rem.  1 

Phe'geua 
Phel'lo-e 
Phel-lop'o-deg,  6 
Phel-lu'aa 
Phe'mi-ua 
Phe-mon'o-e 
Pben'e-be'tliia 
Phe-ne'ua,  a  man. 
Phe'ne-ua  and 

Phe'ne-um,  a 
lake  and  a  city. 
Phe'rae 
Phe-r£e'u8 
Phe-rau'laa 
Pher'e-cleg,  6 
Pher'e-clua 
Phe-rec'ra-tea,  C 
Plier'e-cy'a-d^ 
Pher'e-cy'dea,  6 
Pher'en-da'teg,  6, 

Pe.  W. 
Plier'e-ui'ce 
Pher'e-ui'cus 
Phe'reg,  G 
Pber'e-ti'ma 
Plier'i-num 
Phe'ron 
Pber-seph'o-ue 
Plie-ru'aa 
Phi'a-le 
Phi-a'li-a 
Pbi'a-lua,  S.  W. 
Phi-ce'ou 
Phid'i-as 
Pbid'i-le,  C.  W. 
Phi-dip'pi-dea,  6 
Plii-dit'i-a,  10 
Phl-do'laa 
Phid'o-la'ua 
Phi-do'le-OB 
Plii'don 
Plii-doa'tra-tuo 
Pbid'y-le 
Pliig'a-le'a  and 

Phi-gale-a 
Plii-ga'le-i 
Phi'la 
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Phil'a-del-phe'ni 
Phil'a-del-phi'a, 
Eng.  Phil'ar 
del'phi-a 
Phil'a-del'phus 
Phi'lae 
Phi-lsen'e-te 
Phi-lse'ni 
Phi-las'u3 
Phil'a-le'theg,  6 
Plri-lam'Hion 
Phi-Ia'nor 
Phi-lar'cu8 
Phi-lar'e-tus 
Phi-lar'gy-ruB 
Phil'e-a 
Phil'e-as 
Phi-le'buB 
Phi-lem'e-nua 
Phi-le'moii 
Phi-le'nor 
Phil'e-ros 
Phi-le'si-us,  10 
Phil'e-tae'rus 
Phi-le'taa 
Phi-le'te 
Phi-le'tis 
Phi-le'tor 
Phi-Ie'tua 
Phi-lin'na 
Phi-li'nus 
Phil'ip-pe'i 
Phil'ip-pe'us 
Phi-lip'pi 
Phi-Iip'pi-de§,  6 
Phil'ip-pop'o-lis 
Phi-lip'pus 
Phi-lia'cus 
Phil'is-ti'deg,  6 
Phi-lis'ti-o,  10 
Phi-lis'ti-on,  10 
Phi-Iis'tua 
Phiao 

Phil'o-boe-o'tua 
Phi-l(>eh'o-ru8 
Phi-lo'cle-on 
Phil'o-cles,  G 
Phil'o-cli'deg,  6 
Phil'o-com'mo-duB 
Phil'o-co'mua 
Phi-loc'ra-teg,  6 
Phil'oc-te'mon 
Phil'oc-te'teg,  6 
Phil'o-cy'prua 
Phil'o-da-me'a  or 

Phil'o-da-mi'a 
Phil'o-da'mua 
Phil'o-de'mua 
Phil'o-do-re'tuB 
Phil'o-dulus 
Phi-log'e-nea,  6 
Phil'o-la'ua  ' 
Plii-lol'o-gua 
Phi-lom'a-ehe  and 

Phi-lom'a-«hua 
Phi-lom'bro-tua 
Phil'o-me'de 
Phil'o-me'deg,  6 
Phil'o-me-du'aa 
Phil'o-mela 
Phil'o-me-li'deg,  6 
PhH'o-melus 
Phi-lom'e-neg,  6 
Phil'o-me'tor 
Phil'o-mu'aua 
Phi'Ion 
Phil'o-ni'cua 
Phi-lon'i-deg,  6 
Phi-lo'ma 
Phi-lon'o-e 
Phi-lon'o-me 
Phi-lon'o-mua 
PhUop'a-tor 
Phil'o-phron 
Phil'o-poe'men 
Phi-lop'o-nua 
Phil'o-po'nis 
Phil'o-ro'mus,  C.  L. 
Phi-loB'ca-phua 
Phil'o-son 
Phil'o-stepli'a-nua 
Phi-los'tra-tua 
Phi-lo'taa 
Phi-lot'e-ra 
Phil'o-the'rua 
Phi-lo'the-us 
Phil'o-ti'mua 
Phi-lo'tis 
Phi-lox'e-ne 
Phi-lox'e-nua 
Phi-lu'me-ne 
Phi-lu'me-nus 
Phi-lu'sa 
Phil'y-ra 
PhiFy-re'ia 
Phil'y-res,  6 
Phi-lyr'i-deg,  6 
Phi-ne'um 
Phin'e-ua,  Rem.  1 

Phi'neua 
Phi-ni'deg,  6 
Phi-nop'o-lia 
Phin'ti-a,  10 
Phin'ti-as,  10,  W.  S. 
Pbleg'e-thon 


Phle'gon 

Phle'gra,  F.  W. 

Phle'gy-ae 

Phle'gy-as 

Phle'gy-e'is 

Phli'as 

Pbli-a'si-i,  10 

Phli'ua 

Phlyg'o-ne 

Pho-be'tor 

Pho'boa 

Pho-gae'a 

Phoc'a-ia 

Pho'ce-8B 

Pho-cen'aeg,  6 

Pho'ce-ua,  Rem.  1 

Pho'ceua 
Pho'ci-on,  10 
Pho'cia 
Pho'cua 
Pho-cyl'l-dea,  6, 

S.  Py.      ~ 
Phoe'be 
Phoe-be'um 
Phceb'i-das,  Py.  S. 
Phoe-big'e-na 
Phoe'bua 
Phoe-ni'ce  or 

Phoe-nic'i-a,  10 
Phce-ni'ceg,  6 
Phoe-nic'i-aa,  10 
Phoe-nic'i-deg,  6, 

W.S. 
Phoe-ni'cua 
Phcen'i-cu'sa,  5 
Phoe-nis'sa 
Phoe'iiix 
Phoe'te-um 
Pho'i-ci 
Phol'o-e 
Pho'lua 
Pho-mo'thia 
Phon'o-len'i-deg,  6 
Phor'ci-deg,  6 
Phor-cy'nia 
Phor'mi-o 
Pho-ro'ne-ua,  Rem.  1 

Pho-rc/neua 
Phor'o-ni'dae 
Pho-ro'nia 
Phos'pho  ma 
Pho'tm-ia'ni 
Pho-ti'nua 
Phox'uE 
Phra-a'teg,  6 
Pbra-das'me-neg,  6 
Phra-gan'dae 
Phra-ha'tea,  6 
Phra-or'teg,  6 
Phras/i-cU'deg,  6 
Phras'i-de'mua 
Phra-sid'o-tua 
Phraa'i-me'de 
Phras'i-mua,  Py.  W. 
Phrafa-pher'neg,  6 
Phrafi-gu'ne 
Phric'o-de'mus 
Pbri-co'nia 
Phric'o-ni'tis 
Phrix'ua 
Phro-ne'aia 
Phron'i-ma,  W.Py. 
Pbru'gun-di'o-neg,  6 
Phru'rl 
Phry'geg,  6 
Phryg'i-a 
Phryg'i-ua 
Pbry'ne 
Phryn'i-€hus 
Phry'nia 
Phry'no 

Phryx-on'i-deg,  6 
Pbryx'ua 

Phthen'o-teg,  6, 14 
Phthi'a,  14 
Phthi-o'teg,  6, 14 
Phthi-o'tis,  14 
Phtbi-ropb'a-gi,  14 
Phun-du'si 
Phy'a 

Phy-a'ceg,  6 
Phy'cua 
Phyg'e-la 
Pbyl'a-ce 
Phyl'a-ce'ia 
Phyl'a-ce'um 
Phy-lag'i-deg,  6 
Phyl'a^cua 
Phy-Iar'«buB 
Phylas 
Phyle 
Phy-le'ia 
Phyl'e-ua,  Rem.  1 

Phyleua 
Phy-li'des,  6 
Phyl'i-ra^C.  W. 
Phyl-le'ia 
Phyllis 
Phylli-us 
Pbyl-lod'o-ce 
Phy-lom'a-ehe 
Phy-lom'a-ehUB 
Phy-lon'o-me 
Phyr-ci'nus 
Phy-ri'tes,  6 


Phy-rom'a-^huB 

Phys-cella 

Phys'co-a 

Phya'e-me'de 

Phys'i-og-nc/mon 

Phy-te'um 

Phy'ton 

Pi'a-lsB,  Fac. 

Pi-a/li-a,  W.  S. 

Pi'a-aus,  W.  Pw. 

Pi-ca'nua 

Pi-ce'ni 

Pi-cen'ti-a,  10 

PiQ'en-ti'ni 

Pi-ce'num 

Pi'cra 

Pic-ta'va 

Pic-ta'vi 

Pic'ti 

Pic'to-ne§,  6 

Pi'cus 

Pid'o-cua 

Pi-do'ru8 

Pi-dy'teg,  6 

Pi'e-lua 

Pi'e-ra 

Pi'e-reg,  6 

Pi-e'ri-a,  a  country. 

Pi'e-ri'a  or 

Pi'e-re'a,  anympk. 
Pi-er'i-deg,  6 
Pi'e-riB 
Pi'e-ruB 
Pi'e-taa 
Pi'greg,  6 
Pi-la'tua 
Pi-Ie'aus,  C. 
Pi-U'tuB 
Pi-lo'rus 
Pi-lum'nus 
Pim-ple'a 
Pim-ple'i-deg,  6 
Pim-pli'a-deg,  6 
Pin'a-cuB 
Pi-na'ri-ua 
Pin'a-rus 
Pin'da-rua 
Pin'da-aus,  Py.  L. 
Pin'de-nis'auB 
Pi-ne'tu8 
Pi'o-ne 
Pi'o-niB 
Pi-rae'e-us,  Rem.  \ 

Pi-rae'eus 
Pi-rae'us 
Pi-re'ne 

Pi-rith'o-ua — -- 

Pi-ro'mis 

Pir'o-ua 

Pi-rus'tsB 

Pi'sa 

Pi'8» 

Pi-aae'uB 

Pi-ean'der 

Pi-ea'nua 

Pi-sa'teg,  6 

Pi-aa'tia^ 

Pi-sau'nim 

Pi-sau'ruB 

Pia-ce'nse,  K. 

Pi-se'nor 

Pia'e-ua,  Rem.  1 

Pi'seua 
Pis'i-aa,  10,  S.  W. 
Pis'i-cli'deg,  6 
Pis'i-dae 
Pi-sid'i-a 
Pi-sid'i-ce 
Pis'i-na'teg,  6 
Pi-sir'o-dua  or 

Pia-ir'rho-dua 
Pi'sia 

Pis'is-trafi-dsB 
Pis'ia-trafi-deg,  6 
Pi-sis'tra-tua 
Pi-sif  e-leg,  6 

Pi'30 

Pi-so'neg,  6 
Pis-su'ri 
Pis-suth'ne§,  6 
Pis'u-e'tae 
Pi'sus 
Pit'a-ne 
Pi-thag'o-raa 
Pi-thag'o-reg,  6 
Pi-the'con  Col'poa 
Pith'e-cu'sa  or  -asB 
Pi-the'nor 
Pi-thi'nus 
Pi'tho 
Pith'o-la'us 
Pi-thole-on,  C.  L. 
Pi-thom'e-ne 
Pl'thon 
Pi-thu'sa 
Plt'ta-cus 
Pit-the'U 

Pit'the-U8,  Rem,  1 
Piftheus 
Pit-thi'dae 
Pit'u-la'ni,  i'Vic.  W 
Pit'y-a,  Pw. 
Pify-aa'aua 
Pify-i'a 
Pify-o'deg,  6 


Pit'y-o-ne'sus 

Pit'y-us,  W.  Pw. 

Pit'y-u'aa 

Pit'y-u'aae 
Pla-cen'ti-a,  10 

Plaj'en-ti'ni 
Pla'ci-a,  10 
Pla-cid'e-i-a'nus 
Pla-cid'i-a,  W.  S. 
Pla-cid'i-us,  W.  S. 
Plse-to'ri-a 
Plae-to'ri-us 
Pla-na'si-a,  10 
Plan-ci'na 
Pla-tae'a  or 

Pla-tse'se 
Plat/a-mo'deg,  6 
Plat'a-nua,  iS.  C. 
Pla-te'a  or 

Pla/te-a 
Pla-te'ia 
Pla'to 
Pla-ton'i-ci 
Plau'ti-a  Lex,  10 
Plau'ti-a'nua,  10 
Plau-tilla 
Plau'ti-us,  10 
Plau'tua 
Pla'via 

PleViB-ci'tum 
Ple'i-a-deg  (ple'ya-) 

or  Ple-i'a-deg,  6 
Ple-i'o-ne 
Plem-myr'i-um 
Plem-nae'ua 
Ple-sir'rho-ua 
Pleu-mox'i-i  (plu- 

mok'shl-i) 
Pleu-ra'tus 
Pleu'ron 
Plex-au're 
Plex-ip'pus 
Plin'i-ua 
Plin-thi'ne,  W.  Pe. 

Plin'thi-ne,  C. 
PliB-tien'e-tua 
Plis-tar'«hus 
Plis'the-nea,  6 
Plia-then'i-des,  6 
Plis-ti'nua,  Pw.  W. 
Plis-tc/a-nax  or 

Plis-to'nax 
Plis'to-las 
Plis'to-ni'ceg,  6 
Plis'to-ni'cua 
Plia-tox'e-nua 
Plc/tse 
Plo-the'a 
Plot/i-nop'o-lis 
Plo-ti'nua 
Plo'ti-us,  10 
Plu-tar'-ehus 
Plu'to 
Plu-to'ni-a 
Plu'tua 
Plu'vi-ali-a 
Plu'vi-ua 

Plyn-te'ri-a,  W.  S. 
Pneb'e-bia,  14 
Pnig'e-ua,  14,  Rem.  1 

Pni'geua 
Pny-tag'o-raa,  14 
Po-blil'i-a 
Pod'a-le'a  or 

Pod'a-li'a 

Po-dali-a 
Pod'a-llr'i-us 
Po-dar'ce 
Po-dar'ceg,  6 
Po-da'rea,  6,  W.  C. 
Po-dar'ge 
Po-dar'guB 
Po-das'i-mus 
Poe'aa 
PcE?'i-le,  5 
Poem'a-ne'ni,  5 
Poem'a-ne'nua,  5 
Poem'e-nis,  5 
Poe'ni 

Poen'u-lus,  5 
Pce'on 
Poe'ua 
Po'gou 
Po-go'nus 
Po'la 

Pol'e-moc'ra-tes,  6 
Pol'e-mon 
Pol'e-mo'ni-uin 
Pol'e-mu'sa 
Po-le'nor 
Poli-as 
Po'li-e'um 
Po-li'o-ehus 
Po'li-or-ce'teg,  6 
Po-Us'ma 
Pol'i-te'a 
Po-li'teg,  6 
Pol'l-tc/ri-um 
Poli-u'-ehua  or  -ehos 
Pol-len'ti-a,  10 
Poni-o 
Pol'luB-tl'ni 
Pol-lu'tl-a,  10, 
S.  W. 

PO^UB 


Po-lus'ca 

Po'ly-se-mon'i-deg,  6 

Pc/ly-se'nuB 

Po/ly-a'DOr 

Po'ly-a-ra'tua 

Po'ly-ar'^hus 

Pol'y-a-re'tua 

Pol'y-be 

Pol'y-be'tea :  see  C. 

Po-lyb'i-us" 

Pol'y-boe'a 

Pol'y-bo'teg,  6 

Po-lyb'o-tum 

Pol'y-bu'lus 

Pol'y-bua 

Pol'y-ca'on 

Pol'y-car'pua 

Pol'y-cas'te 

Po-ly-eli'a-rea,  6, 

iS.  W. 
Pol'y-cle'a 
Pol'y-cleg,  6 
Pol'y-cle'tua 
Pol'y-cli'tua 
Pol'y-cra-te'a 
Po-lyc'ra-teg,  6 
Po-lyc'ri-tua 
Pol'yc-te'tua 
Po-lyc'tor 
Pol'y-dse'mon 
Po-lyd'a-mas 
Pol'y-dam'na 
Pol'y-dec'teg,  6 
Pol'y-deu-ce'a 
Pol'y-dc/ra 
Pol'y-do'rus 
Pol'y-gi'ton :  see  C. 
Pol'yg-no'tua 
Po-lyg'o-nua 
Pol'y-hytn'ni-a  or 
Po-lym'ni-a 
PCly-i'deg,  6 
Po-ly'i-dus, 

K.  Pw.  Fac. 
Po'ly-i'dua 
Pol'y-Ia'us 
Pol'y-ma-€hae'ro- 

plag'i-dea,  6 
Po-lym'a-elius 
Pol'y-me'de 
Pol'y-me'deg,  6 
Po-lym'e-don 
Pol'y-mela 
Pol'y-me'reg,  6 
Pol'ym-nes'tor 
Pol'ym-nes'tua 
Pol'y-ni'ceg,  6 
Pol'y-ni'cua 
Po-lyn'o-e 
Po-lyn'o-me 
Pol'y-nua 
Pol'y-pe'inon 
Pol'y-per'-ehon 
Pol'y-phe'muB 
Pol'y-phe'tea,  6 
Pol'y-phi'deg,  6 
Pol'y-phon'teg,  6 
Pol'y-pi'theg,  6 
Pol'y-po-du'sa 
Pol'y-poe'teg,  6 
Po-lyp'o-ruB 
Po-lyp're-pon 
Pol'y-steph'a-nuB 
Po-lys'the-neg,  6 
Po-lys'tra-tus 
Pol'y-te€h'nua 
Po-ly'tes,  6 :  see  C. 
Pol'y-ti-me'tus 
Pol'y-ti'mus 
Po-lyt'ro-pus 
Po-lyx'e-ua 
Po-lyx'e-nus 
Po-lyx'o 
Pol'y-zeluB 
Po-me'ti-a  or 
Po-me'ti-i,  10 
Po-mo'na 

Pom-pe'i-a  (-pe'ya) 
Pom'pe-i-a'nu8 

(-pe-ya'nus]' 
Pom-pe'i-i  (-pe'yi) 
Pom'pe-i-op'o-liB 
Pom-pe'i-us  (-yus) 
Pom'pe-lon 
Pom-pil'i-a 
Pom-pil'i-us 
Pom-pis'cus 
Pom-po'm-a 
Pom'po-ni-a'na 
Pom-po'ni-UB 
Pom'po-si-a'nuB,  10, 

W.S. 
Pomp-ti'nse 
Pomp-ti'nuB 
Pon'ti-a,  10 
Pon'ti-cum  Ma're 
Pon'ti-cua 
Pon-ti'nae 
Pon-ti'nuB 
Pon'ti-ua,  10 
Pon-tom'e-don 
Pon'to-me-du'sa 
Pon-ton'o-ua 
Pon'to-po-ri'a 
Pon'tuB 


Po-pil'i-ua 

Pop-lic'o-la 

Pop'li-fu'gi-a 

Pop-p£e'a 

Pop-pae'ua 

Pop'u-lc/ni-a 

Por'ci-a,  10 

Por'ci-ua,  10 

Por'do-se-le'ne 

Por'o-se-lc'ne 

Por-phyr'e-on 

Por'phy-reg,  6 

Por-phyr'i-on 

Por-pbyr'o-gen- 

ne'tus 
Por'ri-ma 
Por-sen'na  or 
Por'se-na 
Por'tum-nall-a 
Por-tum'nua 
Por-tu'nua 
Po'ruB 
Po-aid'e-a 
Po-sid'e-on 
Po-ai'deg,  6 
Pos'i-de'um 
Po-si'don 
Pos'I-dc/ni-a 
Pos'i-do'ni-u8 
Poa-thu'mi-a 
Pos-thu'mi-ua 
Pos'thu-mua 
Pos-tu'mi-ua 
Post-Ter'ta 
Post-vo'ta 
Po-tam'i-deg,  6 
Pot'a-mi'tia 
Pot'a-mon 
Pot'a-mua 
Po-thi'nua 
Pc/thos 
Pot'i^a 
Pot'i-dse'a 
Pot'i-da'ni-a 
Po-ti'na 
Po-tif  i-i,  10 
Po-ti'tuB 
Pot-ni'a-deg,  6 
Pot'ni-se 
Pofu-a 
Prac'ti-us,  10, 

S.  Sck. 
Prse-nes'te 
Praen'es-ti'ni,  5 
Prse'aua 
Prse'tor 

Prse'tu-ti-a'nue,  10 
Pra'si-se,  10 
Pra/si-a'na,  10 
Pras'i-nu8 
Pra-taem'e-nea,  5,  6 
Prat'i-nas,  m  S. 
Pra-ti'te 
Praf  o-cle'a 
Prat'o-la'us,  Pw. 
Pra-tom'o-lus 
Prat'o-ni'cus 
Prax-ag'o-ra 
Prax-ag'o-ras 
Prax-ag'o-ria 
Prax'i-aa  (prak'shT« 

as),  W.  S. 
Prax'i-buluB 
Prax-id'a^mas 
Prax-id'i-ce 
Prax-il'e-03 
Prax-illa 
Prax-in'o-a 
Prax-i'nua 
Prax-iph'a-nes,  6 
Prax'ia 

Prax-if  e-lea,  6 
Prax-ith'e-a 
Pre'ci-a'ni,  10 
Preli-us 
Pre-pu'sa 
Preu'ge-neg,  6 
Prex-as'peg,  6 
Pri'a-me'is 
Pri-am'i-dea,  6 
Pri'a-mus 
Pri'a-pe'i-a  (-pe'ya) 
Pri-a'pua 
Pri-e'ne 
Pri-e'ne-u8 
Prim'i-pi'luB 
Pri'o-la 
Pri'o-las 
Pri'on 
Pri-on'o-tus, 

Py.  For. 
Pri'o-no'tus,  Sch. 
Pris'ci-a'na,  10 
Pris'ci-a'nua,  10 
Pris-cina 
Pria-ci'nua 
Priv'er-na'teg,  6 
Pri-ver'num 
Pri-ver'nus 
Pro'ba 
Pro'bus,  M. 
Pro'caa 
Pro«h'o-ru8 
Pro«h'y-ta 
Pro-cil'i-ua,  W.  Fac. 


Pro-cil'la 
Pro-ciI'lua 
Pro-cle'a 
Pro'cleg,  6 
Pro-cli'deg,  6 
Proc'on-ne'suB 
Pro-co'pi-UB 
Pro'cria 
Pro-crua'teg,  6 
Proc'u-la 

Proc'u-le'i-ua  (-yus) 
Proc'u-li'na 
Proc'u-lus 
Pro-cu'sae 
Pro'cy-on  (-ahl-on) 
Prod'i-cua 
Prod'ro-mua 
Pro'e-dri 
Pro-er'na 
Proet'i-deg,  5,  6 
Pro-la'uB 
Prol'o-ebua 
Prom'a-ehua 
Pro-ma'thi-on 
Prom'e-don 
Prom'e-ne'a 
Prom'e-neg,  6 
Prom'e-rus 
Pro-me'the-ua, 
Rem.  1 

Pro-me'theus 
Prom'e-thi'a 
Pro-me'this  and 

Prom'e-thi'deg,  6 
Pro-me'tbua 
Pro'me-us,  Rem.  1 

Pro'meua 
Prom'o-na 
Prom'u-lus,  W.  C. 
Pro-nap'i-deg,  6, 

S.Py. 
Pro'nax 
Pro-ne'aus 
Pron'o-e 
Pron'o-mus 
Pron'o-ua 
Pron'u-ba 
Pro-per'ti-uB,  10 
Prop'o-das 
Pro-poet'i-deg,  5,  6 
Pro-pon'tiB 
Proa'do-caa 
Pros'e-le'ni 
Pro-se'nea,  6 
Pro-aer'ptna 
Pro-ao'pia 
Pro-Bo'pon 
Pros'o-pi'tis 
Pro-sym'na 
Pro-tag'o-ras 
Pro'te-aa 
Pro-tes'i-la-om'e- 

di'a 
Pro-tes'i-la'iis 
Prc/te-ua,  Rem.  1 

Pro'teua 
Pro'the-on 
Proth'o-e'nor 
Proth'o-UB 
Prot'i-de'mua 
Pro'to 

Prot'o-ge-ne'a 
Pro-tog'e-neg,  6 
Prot'o-ge-ni'a 
Prot'o-me-di'a 
Prot'o-me-du'aa 
Prot'ry-gae'a 
Prot'ry-ge'a,  C 
Prox'e-nuB 
Pru-den'ti-UB,  10 
Pru'aa 

Pru-si'a-deg,  6 
Pru'si-aa,  10 
Prym-ne'ai-a,  10, 
Py.C. 

Prym-ne'BUB 
Pryt'a-nea,  6 
Pryt'a-ne'iim 
Pryt'a-nis 
Psam'a-the,  14 
Psam'a-the'a,  14 
Psam-mefi-^hua, 

14,  C.  L. 
Psam'me-ti'-ehuB, 

14,  JT. 
Psa'phia,  14 
Pse-bo'a,  14 
Pse'cas,  14 
Pse-ne'rus,  14 
Pseu'do-celia,  14 
Pseu'do-lua,  14 
Paeu-dop'y-lse,  14 
Pseu-doB'to-ma,  14 
Pseu'du-lus,  14 
Pait'ta-ce'ne,  14 
PBit'ta-ce'ni,  14 
Pso'phie,  14 
PBy'-ehe,  14 
Psy'-eho-man-te'um 
Psy'-ebrua,  14 
Peyt'ta-li'a,  14 

PayVta-le'a 
Ptar'e-nua,  14 
Ptele-a,  14 
Ptele-on,  14 


Ptele-oa,  14 
Pte'le-um,  14 
Pter'e-las,  14 
Pter'e-la'us,  14 
Pte'ri-a,  14,  S.  W. 
Pte'ri-on,  14,  C.  i, 
Pte-roph'o-rua,  14 
Ptoe'd-dc/rua,  14 
Ptol'e-der'ma,  14 
Ptol'e-mse'um,  14 
Ptol'e-ma-e'um,  14 
Ptol'e-mse'us,  14 
Ptd'e-mals,  14 
Pto-lem'o-cra-te'a,  14 
Ptol'i-cua,  14 
Pto'uB,  14 
Pty-eh'i-a,  14 
Pub-lic'i-a,  10 
Pub-Iic'i-ua,  10 
Pub-Iic'o-la 
Pub'li-por 
Pubai-ua 
Pu-di'ca 
Pul'«her 

Pul-ehe'ri-a,  S.  W. 
Pu'ni-cum  Bellum 
Pu'pi-e'nua,  S.  W. 
Pu-pin'i-a 
Pu'pi-ua 
Pu'si-o,  10 
Pu'te-o-Ia'ni 
Pu-te'o-Ii 
Py'a-nep'ai-a,  10, 

W.S. 
Pyg'e-la 
Pyg-mae'i 
Pyg-ma'li-on 
Pyl'a-deg,  6 
Py'lae 

Py-laem'a-ehus,  5 
Py-laem'e-neg,  5,  6 
Py-lag'o-rsB 
Py-lag'o-ras 
Py-la'on 
Py-lar'ge 
Py-lar'teg,  6 
Pylaa 
Py-le'ne 
Py-le'nor 
Pyl'e-UB 
Pylo 

Py-Iog'e-neg,  6 
Py-lo'ra 
Py'los  or  Pylus 
Py'ra 

Py-rac'mon 
Py-rac'mos 
^-rse-eh'meg,  6,  6 
Py-ram'i-deg,  6 
Pyr'a-muB 
Pyr'a-sua 
Py-re'i-cua : 

see  C.  and  S. 
Pyr'e-nse'i 
Pyr'e-nae'uB 
Py-re'ne 

Py-re'tua,  a  centaur. 
Pyr'e-tua,  a  river. 
Pyr'go-pol'i-ni'ceg,  6 
Pyr-got'e-leg,  6 
Py'ri-phleg'e-thon 
Py-rip'pe 
Py'ro 

Py-ro'deg,  6 
Pyr'o-ge'ri,  C. 

Py-rog'e-ri, 
Py.  For.  Fac. 
Pyr'o-iB 
Py-rom'a-ehua 
Pyr'po-le 
Pyr-rhe'um 
Pyr'rhi-a 

Pyr'rhi-aa,  S.  Sch. 
Pyr'rhi-ehus 
Pyr'rhi-dae,  Sck.  W. 

Pyr-rhi'dse,  Fac. 
Pyr'ri-eha 
Py-thaen'e-tus,  5 
Py-tliag'o-raa 
Pyth'a-go-re'i 
Py-than'ge-lu8 
Pyth'a-ra'tuB 
Pyth'e-aa 
Py'tbeg,  6 
Pyth'e-UB,  Rem.  1 

Py'theuB 
Pyth'i-a 
Pyth'i-as 
Pyth'i-on 
Pytb'i-o-ni'ce 
Pyth'i-o-ni'ceg,  6 
Pyth'i-um 
Pyth'i-UB 
I^'tho 

Pyth'o-cleg,  6 
Pyth'o-cll'deg,  6 
Pyth'o-deauB 
Pyth'o-de'm'jp 
Pyth'o-do'riB 
Pyth'o-do'rua 
Py-thod'o-tu8 
^-thog'e-neg,  6 
^h'o-la'ua 
Py'thon 
Py-the/iiax 
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Py-tho'neg,  G 

Pyth'o-ni'ce 

Pyth'o-ni'cus 

Pyth'o-nis'sa 

Py-thoph'a-nes,  6 

Py-thop'o-lis 

Py-thos'tra-tu8 

Pyt'na 

Pyt'ta-lu8 

Pyx'i-ra'tes,  6 


Q. 


Qua'di 

Qua'di-a'teg,  6 
Qua-dra'ta 
Qua-dra'tu3 
Quad'ri-frong,  6,  or 
Quad'ri-cep3 
Quad'ri-ga'ri-ua 
Qua'ri-a'tes,  6 
Quar-que'ni,  K. 
Quafu-or'sig-na'ni 
Quer-quet'u-la,  For. 
Qui-e'tus 
Quinc'ti-a'nus,  10 
Quinc-til'i-a 
Quinc'ti-us,  10 
Quin-qua'tri-a 
Quin-qua'trua 
Quin'ti-a,  10 
Quin-til'i-a 
Quiu'til-i-a'nuB 
Quin-tilis 
Quin-til'i-u8 
Quin-tilla 
Quin-tillus 
Quin'ti-o,  10,  Fae. 
Quin'ti-por 
Quin'ti-us,  10 
Qui-ri'na 
Quir'i-nali-a 
Quir'l-nalis 
Qui-ri'nu8 
Qui-ri'teg,  6 


R 


Ra'blr-i-a'nus 

Ra-bir'i-u8 

Ra-cil'1-a 

Ra-cil'i-us 

Rse'ti 

Rse'ti-a,  10 

Ra-mi'seg,  6,  C.  W. 

Raph'a-na 

Ra-pha'ne-se 

Ras'e-nae,  For, 

Ra-tu'me-na :  see  F. 

Rau'cu-lu8 

Rau'ra-ci 

Ra-veu'ua 

Rav'en-na'teg,  6 

Re-a'te 

Re'a-ti'ni 

Reb'i-lus 

Rec-ti'na 

Re-dic'u-lus 

Red'o-ne§,  6 

Re-gil'la 

Reg'il-la'nus 

Re-gil'lus 

Re-gi'na 

Re-gi'num,  Fac.  W. 

Re-gi'nus 

Reg'u-lus 

Re'mi 

Re'mis-i-a'na,  10 

Rem'mi-uB 

Rem'o-ra 

Re-mo'ri-a 

Rem'u-Ius 

Re-mu'ri-a 

Re'mus 

Res'ti-tu'ta 

Res'ti-tu'tus 

Re'sua 

Re-ta'vi 

Re'u-dig'nl 

Rha-ce'lu3 

Rha-co'ces,  6 

Rha-co'teg,  6 

Rha-co'tis 

Rhad'a-man'thus    , 

Rhad'a-mas 

Rhad'a-me'i 

Rhad'i-ne 

Rhses'e-na,  5 

Rhse'ti 

Rhae'ti-a,  10 

Rha-ge'a 

Rha-melus:  see  C. 

Rham'i-da'va,  For. 

Rham-nen'seg,  6 

Rham-nu'sl-a,  10 

Rham-nu'sia 

Rha'nia 

Rhaph'a-na,  K. 

Rhaph'a-ne 

Eha-pha^ne-ae 


Rha-phe'a 
Rhap-so'di 
Rha'roa 
Rhas-cu'po-liB : 

see  C. 
Rha-to'teg,  6 
Rlia-tc/us 
Rhe'a 

Rhe'baa  or  Rhe'bus 
Rhed'o-neg,  6 
Rhe-gi'ni 
Rhe'gi-um 
Rhe'mi 
Rhe'ne 
Rhe-ne'a 
Rhe'ni 
Rhe'nua 
Rhes-cu'po-ris 
Rhe'aua 
Rhe-te'nor 
Rhet'i-co 
Rhe-tog'e-neg,  6 
Rhex-e'nor 
Rhex-ib'i-us,  Pw.  W. 
Rhi-a'nus 
Rhid'a-gua 
Rhin'o-co-lu'ra 
Rhin'o-co-ru'ra 
Rhi'on 
Rhi-o'ne 
Rhi-phsel 
Rhi-phfB'us 
Rhi'um 
Rho-be'a 

Rhod'a-luB :  sen  C. 
Rhod'a-nus 
Rho'de 
Rho-di'a,  a  daughter 

of  Oceanus. 
Rho'di-a  Lex 
Rho'di-i 
Rhcydi-op'o-liB 
Rhod'o-gu'ne 
Rhod'o-pe 
Rho-dc/pis 
Rho'dua 
Rhoe'bua 
Rhoe'cuB 
Rhce-te'um 
Rhoe'tuB 
Rhog'o-nls 
BhOB'pho-du'aa 
Rho'Bua 
Rhox-a'ne  or 
Rox-a'ne 
Hhox'o-la'ni 
Rhu-te'ni  and 
Ru-the'ni,  C.  W. 
Rhyn'da-cus 
Rhy'pas 
Rhyt'i-um,  10, 

S.  Sch. 
Ri-e-ci'a-cum,  For. 
Ri5'i-mer,  C.  S. 
Rig'e-belus 
Rig'o-dulum,  K. 
Rig'o-du'num 
Ri-gom'a-gus 
Bin'gi-be'ri 
Ri-o'ne 
Ri-phae'i 

Ri'pheua,  Rem.  1 
Rix'a-mae,  C. 
Rob'i-ga'li-a 
Ro-bi'go  or  Ro-bi'gua 
Ro'ma 
Ro-ma'ni 
Ro-ma'nus 
Ro-mil'i-us 
Rom'u-la 
Ro-muli-dae 
Rom'u-lna 
Ro'mus 
Ros'ci-UB,  10 
Ros'co-pus 
Ro'se-a,  10 
Ros'u-la 
Ro-tom'a-gi 
Ro-tom'a-gus 
Rox-a'na, 

Eng,  Rox-an'a 
Rox'o-la'ni 
Ru-beini-ua,  S.  W. 
Ru'bi 

Ru'bi-con  and 
Ru'bi-co 
Ru-bi'go 
Ru'bra  Sax'a 
Ru-bre'nus,  S.  C. 
Ru'bri-ua 
Ru'bus-ti'ni 
RuQ'i-na'teg,  6 
Ru'di-a8 
Ru-di'ni 
Ru-fil'lus 
Ru-fi'nu3 
Ru'fl-U8 
Ru'frse 
Ru'fuB 
Ru'gi-i 
Ru'mi-oa,  C. 

Ru-mi'na,  K.  Fae. 

F.  Py.  Sch. 
Ru-mi'nus, 

F.  Fac.  Sch. 


Run-ci'na 
Ru-pil'i-ua 
Rus'ci-no 
Ru-sel'l86 
Ru'ael-la'ni 
Ru-si'na 

Rus'pi-na,  K.  W. 
Rus-pi'na,  Py. 
Rus-pi'num 
Rus'ti-cus,  S.  Py. 
Ru-te'ni 
Ru-the'ni 
Ru'ti-cle'i 
Ru'ti-la 
Ru-til'i-ua 
Ru'ti-lua 
Ru'tu-ba 
Ru'tu-li 
Bu'tu-pae 

Ru-tu'pi-se,  S.  Sch. 
Ru'tu-pi'nuB 


s. 


Sa'ba 

SaVa-diTjae 

Sa'bse 

6a-bse'i 

Sab'a-ge'na 

Sa-bar'ba-reg,  6, 

Fac. 
Sa-ba'te 
Sab'a-ti'ni 
Sab'a-ti'nua 
Sa-ba'zi-a,  10 
Sa-ba'zi-us 
Sa-bella 
Sa-belli 
Sa-beiaus 
Sa-bid'i-us 
6a-bi'na 
Sa-bi'ni 
Sa-bin'i-a'nu» 
Sa-bi'nus 
Sa-bi'ia 
Sa'bia 
Sa-bo'ci 
Sa-bo'reg,  6 
Sab'o-ta 
Sab'ra^ta 

Sa-bri'na,  Fac.  W. 
Safu-ra 
SatuB 

Sac'a-das,  S.  W. 
Sa'gse 

Sac'a-pe'ne 
Sac'as-sa'nl 
Sac'as-se'ne 
Sac'as-te'ne 
Sac-ehe'ni 
Sac-cop'o-deg,  6 
Sa'cer 
Sa«h'a-li'tsB 
Sa-eh'a-Ii'teg,  6, 

L.  Sch. 
Sac'o-le 
Sa-oo'm 
Sac'o-ra 
Sa-cra'ni 

Sa-crat'i-vir,  C.  W. 
Sa-cra'tor 
Sac'ro-ne 
Sa-dac'o-ra 
Sad'a-ge'na 
Sad'a-leg,  6,  C.  W. 
Sad'o-cua 
Sa'dy-at'teg,  6 
Sse-de'ne 
Sseg'i-me'rua,  5 
Saet'a-bia,  5 
Bag'a-las'aua 
Sag'a-na 
ria 


Sag'a-ri'tifl 
Sa-git'ta 
Sag'un-ti'nuB 
Sa-gun'tum  or 

Sa-gun'tuB 
Sa'is 
Sa-i'tae 
Sala 

Sal'a-ce'ni 
Sa-la'ci-a,  10 
Sa-lsem'e-neg,  6 
Sal'a-gi'sa 
Sal'am-bi'na 
Sal'am-bo-re'a 
Sal'a-mi'na 
Sal'a-min'i-i 
Sal'a-mi'uus 
Sal'a-mis 
Sa-la'pi-a  or 

Sa-la'pi-ae 
Sal'a-pi'ni 
Sal'a-pi-ta'ni 
Sa-las'si 

Sa-le'i-UB  (-le'yua) 
8a-le'ni 
Sal'en-ti'nl 
Sa-ler'num 
Sal-ga'ne-uB,  Rem.  1 

Sal'ga-neus 
Sali-a.  W.  Fac. 


Sa'Ii-a'ris 

Sa'li-i 

Sa-li'nse 

Sal'i-na'tor 

Sa'li-U8 

Sal-lua'ti-ua,  10 

Sal'ma-cia 

Sal-me'ni 

Sal-mo'ne 

Sal-mo'ne-us,  Rem.  1 

Sal-mo'neus 
Sal-mo'nis 
Sal'my-des'sus 
Sa'lo 
Sal'o-e 
Sa-lo'me 
Sal'o-mon 
Sa'lon 
Sa-lo'na  or 
Sa-lo'nae 
Sal'o-ne'a 
Sal'o-ni'na 
Sal'o-ni'nuB 
Sa-Io'ni-us,  8.  W. 
Sal-pi'naa 
Sal'ti-e'tae,  10 
Sal'tu-a'reg,  6 
Sal'vi-a 
Sal'vid-i-e'nus, 

S.  W. 
Sal'Tl-u8 

Saly-es,  6,  C.  Py. 
Sa-mag'o-raa 
Sa-ma'ri-a,  F.  S. 

Sam'a-ri'a 
Sam'a-ri'ta 
Sam-be'the 
Sa'me 
Sa'me-as 
Sa-me'ni 
Sa'mi-a 
Sa'mi-UB 
Sam-ni't86 
Sam-ni'teg,  6, 

Eng.  Sam'nites 
Sam'ni-um 
Sam'o-lap 
Sa-mo'naB 
Sa-mo'ni-um, 

S.  Sch. 
Sa'mos  or  Sa'mua 
Sa-mos'a-ta 
Sam'o-thra'ce  or 
Sam'o-thra'ci-a,  10, 

E.  Sam'o-thrace' 
Sam'o-thra'ceg,  6 
Sam'o-thrax 
Samp-ai'ra 
Sa'na 

Sa-na'teg,  6 
San'-ehcMii'a-thon  or 
San'-eho-ni-a'thon, 

Sch. 
San'da-le'on 
San'da-li-o'tia 
San-di'on,  L.  W. 
San-do'ces,  6 
San'dro-coftua 
Sa-ne'a  or  Sa-ni'a 
San-ga'ri-u8 
San'i-de'a  or 
San'i-di'a 
San'i-se'ne 
San'ni-o 
San-qualis 
San'to-neg,  6 
San'to-ni 
Sa-o'ce 
Sa'o-cis 
Sa-oc'c-ras 
Sa'on 

Sa'on-ne'sua 
Sa-o'teg,  6 
Sa-o'tis 

Sa-pse'i  or  Sa-phae'i 
Sa-pe'i,  Fac. 
Saph'a-rus:  see  C. 
Sap'i-re'ne 
Sa-pi'res,  6 
Sa'por 
Sa-po'res,  6 
Sap'pho"(sa£'fo) 
Sap-pm'1-a 
Sai'a-ce'ne 
Sar'a-ce'ni 
Sar'a-me'ne 
Sa-ran'geg,  6 
Sar'a-pe'um 
Sa-ra'pia 
Sa-ra'vus,  S. :  see  C. 

Sar'a-Tus,  Py.  For. 
Sar'da-na-pa'Ius 
Sar-de'ne  or 

Sar'de-ne 
Sar'de-on 
Sar'di-a'teg,  6 
Sar-din'i-a 
Sar'do-neg,  6 
Sar'ga-rau-se'n 
Sa'ri-u'sa 
Sar'raa-tas 
Sar-ma'ti-a,  10 
Sar'ma-tia 
Sar-men'tua 
Sai'mi.-a,  Fac. 


Sar-ne'ua 
Sa'ron 

Sa-ron'i-cuB  Si'nua 
Sa-ro'nia 
Sar-pe'don 
Sar'ped-o-ne'um 
Sar'ra-na'teg,  6 
Sar-ra'nus 
Sar-raa'tes,  6 
Sar'si-na  " 
Sar'si-na'teg,  6 
Sar-au'ra 
Sar'u-e'na 
Sar'u-ne'tes,  6, 

For.  S. 
Sa'son 
Sas'o-neg,  6 
Sas-pi're*g,  6,  or  -ri 
Sas'si-na 
Sas'su-la 

Saa'su-mi'ni,  Fac. 
Sa'tan  or  Sat'a-naa 
Sa-tas'pes,  6 
Sat'i-bar-za'neg,  6, 

W.S. 
Sa-tic'u-la  and 
Sa-tic'u-lu8 
Sat-ni'o-is 
Sa-tra'i-dse 
Sat'ra-pe'a 
Safra-pe'ni 
Sat'ra-pi'a 
Safri-ca'ni 
Sat'ri-cnm 
Sat'ri-cuB 
Sat'u-as,  Pw. 
Safu-ra 
Saf  u-re'1-us  (-yua), 

S.  W. 
Sa-tu'ri-o 
Sat'ur-nali-a 
Sa-tur'ni-a 
Sat'ur-nig'e-na 
Sat'ur-ni'nus 
Sa-tur'ni-ua 
Sa-tur'nus 
Sat'y-ri 
Sat'y-ron 
Sat'y-rus 

Sau-fe'i-uB  (-fe'yu':) 
Sau-ni'tse 
Sau-rom'a-tse 
Sau'rua 
SaT-e'ra 

Sa'vo  or  Sa-TC/na 
Sa'vua 
Sax'o-neg,  6 
Sjse'a 
Sjae'va 
Ssaev'o-la 
Sca/i-da'Ta, 

For.  Py.  S. 
Scal'a-bis, 

For.  Py.  S. 
Sca-man'der 
Soa-man'dri-a 
Scam'an-drod'i-ce 
Scam'o-taa 
Scan-de'a  or 
Scan-di'a 
Scan'di-na'vi-a 
Scan-tilla 
Scan-tin'i-a 
Scan-tin'i-ua 
Scap-tes'u-la  or 
Scap-ten'au-la 
Scap'ti-a,  10 
Scap'u-la 
Scar-do'na 
Scar-phe'a  or 
Scar-phi'a 
Scau'rus 

Sged'a-aus,  W.  Pw. 
Sjel'a-ti'ti 
Sgel'e-ra'tua 
Sge-ni'tae 
S-ehe'di-a,  S.  W. 
S-ehe'di-ua,  S.  W. 
S-ehe'ri-a,  >S.  W. 
S«he-ri'ni 
S€hoe-ne'ia 
S«hce'ne-us,  Rem.  1 
S-elioe'neua 
S«hoe-ni'taa 
S-ehoe'nua 
Ssi-ap'o-deg,  6 
Sgi'a-thos 
S^i'droa 
Sgi-lu'rua 
S^in-gom'a-gus, 

S.  For. 
Ssi'nis 
Sgi-o'ne 
S^i-pi'a-dae 
Sgi-pi'a-deg,  6 
S^ip'i-o 
Sgi'ra 
Ssi'ras 
Sgi-ri'tse 
SQi-ri'tia 
S(;i'ron 

SQi-ron'i-deg,  6 
S(;i'riiB 
Sco-li'taa 
Seo-lop'0-ia 


Scol'o-ti 
Scolua 
Scom-bra'si-ai  10, 

S.  For. 
Sco'pas 
Sco'pe-li-a'nuB 
Scop'e-li'nus 
Scop'e-los 
Sce/pi-ua,  Fac. 
Scop'o-lu'ra 
Scor-dis'ci  and 

Scor-dis'5ae 
Scor'o-dom'a-*hi 
Sco'ti,  sing.  Sco'tua 
Sco-ti'nus 
Scofo-di'ne 
Scotu'aa 
Sco-tua'aa 
Scri-bo'ni-a 
Scri'bo-ni-a'nuB 
Scri-bo'ni-u8 
Sgy-di'seg,  6 
S5yl'a-ce 
Sgyl'a-ce'um 
S5y'lax 
Sjyl-lse'um 
Sgylle-ros,  Fac. 
S?yl1i-a3,  i.  W. 
Sjym'ni-a'nus,  Fac. 
Sgy'raa 
S^y-re'is 
S5y-ri'a-deg,  6 
SgjT'i-aa 
Sjy-ri'tae 
SQyr'o-cleg,  6 
Sgy'ros 
Sjy-tal'o-sa-git'ti- 

pelli-ger 
SQy'thse 
Sjy-the'ni 
S?y'theg,  6,  or 

Ssy'tha 
S?yth'i-a 
Ssyth'i-dcg,  6 
Sjy-thi'ni 
Sfy-thi'nus 
Sjyth'o-me'treg,  6 
Sgy'thon 
Sgy-thop'o-lis 
Ssyth'o-po-li'tae 
Se-bas'te 
Seb'as-te'a  or 

Seb'as-ti'a 
Seb'as-te'ni 
Seb'aa-top'o-lia 
Seb'e-da 
SeVen-du'num 
Seb'en-ny'tus,  L,  C. 
Se-be'thia 
Se-be'thua 
Se-be'toa :  see  C. 
Se-bi'nus,  S.  Py. 
Se-bo'aua 
Seg'e-la 
Sed'e-ta'ni 
Sed'i-bo'ni-a/teg,  6 
Se-dig'i-tus 
Se-du'ni 
Se-du'ai-i,  10 
Se-gee'ta 
Se-ges'tes,  6 
Se-ges'ti-ca 
Se-ge'ti-a,  10 
Se-gi'da,  K. 
Seg'o-bri'ga 
Seg'o-du'num 
Se-gon'ti-a,  10, 

S.  W. 
Seg'on-ti'a-ci 
Se-gon'ti-um,  10, 

S.  Sch. 
Se-go'vi-a 
Se'gu-ai-a'ni,  10 
Seg'u-si'ni 
Se-gu'ai-o,  10,  S.  W. 
Se'i-sa-eh-thi'a 
Se'i-us  (se'yua) 
Se-ja'nua 
Sel-do'muB 
Se-lem'nua 
Se-le'ne 
Sel'eu-ce'Di 
Sel'eu-ci'a  or 

Sel'eu-ce'a, 
E.  Se-leu'ci-a,  10 
Se-leu'cia 
Se'leu-co-beluB 
Se-leu'cua 
Se-lim'nua 
Se-li'nua 

Sel'i-nua,  For. 
Seai-ua,  C.  S. 
Sel-la'si-a,  10 
Sel-le'ia 
SeUe'tsB 
Se-lu'rua 
Se-lym'bri-a 
Sem'ber-ri'tiS 
Sem'bo-bi'tis 
Sem'e-la 
Sem'e-le 
Se-mel'li-ta'ni 
Sem'en-ti'uua 
Se-mid'e-i 
Sem/l-gs-tii1i 


Sem'i-ger-ma'ni 
Sem'i-gun'tuB 
Se-mir'a-mis 
Sem'no-neg,  6,  aXso 

Sem-no'neg, 
Straho 
Sem-no'the-i 
Se-mo'nes,  6 
Se-mo'ni-a 
Sem-prc/ni-a 
Sem-pro'ni-us 
Se-mu'ri-um, 

Fac.  W. 
Se'na 
Sen'e-ca 
Se-ne'ci-o,  10 
Se'ni-a,  W.  Sch. 
Sen-na'teg,  6 
Sen'o-neg,  6,  and 

Se-nc/neg 
Sen'ti-na'teg,  6 
Sen-ti'num 
Sen-ti'HUB 
Sen'ti-us,  10 
Sep'a-ri,  J. 
Se-pe'a 
Se'pi-aB 
Se-pla/ai-a,  10 
Sep-tem'pe-da 
Sep-tem'tri-o 
Sep'ti-ma'ni-a 
Sep-tim'i-us 
Sep'ti-mou'ti-um,  10 
Sep'ti-mus 
Seq'ua-na 
Seq'ua-ni 
Se-ra'nuB 
Ser'a-pe'um 
Se-ra'pi-o  and 

Se-ra'pi-on 
Se-ra'pis 
Ser'a-pi'Hia 
Ber-bo'nia 
Se-re'na 
Ser'e-na'tor 
Se're-ni-a/nuB,  S.  W. 
Se-re'uua 
Se'reg,  6 
Ser-ges'tufl 
Ser'gi-a 
Ser'gi-UB 
Se-ri'phua 
Ser-ra'nuB 
Ser-re'teg,  6 
Ser-re'um  or 

Ser-rhi'um 
Ser-ri'um  or 

Ser-rhi'um 
Ser-rop'o-lis 
Ser-to'ri-us 
Ser-vse'uB 
Ser'vi-a'nus 
Ser-vil'i-a 
Ser'vil-i-a'nua 
Ser-vil'i-u8 
Ser'vi-o-du'tum 
Ser'vi-ua 
Sea'a-me'ni 
Ses'a-mum 
Ses'a-mua 
Ses'a-re'thuB 
Sea'o-o'aia  or 

Se-so'sia 
Se-aos'tris 
Ses'ti-as,  10 
Sea'ti-na'teg,  6 
Ses'ti-us,  10 
Se-su'vi-i,  Sch.  W. 
Set'a-bis 
Se'thon 
Se'ti-a,  10 
Set'u-a-co'tum 
Seu'theg,  6 
Se-ve'raT 
Se've-ri-a'nus 
Se-ve'rus 
Se-vi'ni 
Se'vo 

Sex'ti-a,  10 
Sex-tU'i-a 
Sex-ti'lia 
Sex-til'i-uB 
Sex'ti-ua,  10 
Sib'e-re'ne 
Sib'e-ria 
Sib'u-za'teg,  6 
Si-byl'la 
Sib'yl-li'nua 
Si-cam'bri 
Si-cam'bri-a 
Si-ca'ni  atid  Slc'a-ni 
Si-ea'ni-a 
Siij'e-lis  or 

Si-cel'i-deg,  6 
Si-ce'ma 
Si-ce'mus 
Si-ce'nu8 
Sl-ehie'us 
Si-cil'i-a 
Si-cin'i-us 
Sij'i-nua 
Sic'o-ria 
Sic'o-rus 
Sic'u-li 
Sic'u-luB 


Bi^'y-on  (Bish'i-on) 

Sig'y-o'ni-a  (siBh'i-) 

Sid'a-ce'ne 

Si'de 

Si-dele 

Si-de'ne 

Si-de'nus 

Si-de'ro 

Si-de'tae 

Sid'i-ce'ni,  -C. 

Sid'i-ci'ni 

Sid'i-ci'num 

Si'don 

Si-do'neg,  6,  and 

Sid'o-neg 
Si-do'ni-i 
Sid'o-nis  or 

Si-dt/nis 
Si-du'aa 
Si'ga 

Si-ga'li-on 
Bi-ge'um 
Sig'i-me'ruB 
Sig'ni-a 
Sig-ni'nuB 
Sig'u-lo'neg,  6 
Si-gy'nae 
Si-gy'ni  or 

Si-gyn'naa 
Bi'la 

Sil'a-ce'ni 
Bi-la'na 
Si-la'nu8 
Sil'a-ruB 
Si-le'ni 
Bi-le'nus 
Si-le'um 
Sil'i-cen'BO 
Sil'i-us 
Sil'o-on 
Bil'pi-a 
Bi-lu'reg,  6, 
K.  Pac.  Sch. 

Sil'u-rea, 
Py.  S.  For. 
Sil-va'nae 
Bil-va'nua 
Sil-Ti'ni 
Sil'vi-us 
Si-man'geluB 
Sim-briv'i-us  or 

Sim-bru'vi-UB 
Si-me'na 
Sim'e-ni 
Si-me'nuB 
Bi-me'thua,  S.  W. 
Bim'i-lia 

Sim'mi-as,  S.  Sch, 
Bi'mo 
Bim'o-ia 
Si'mon 
Si-mo'ne 
Si-mon'i-des,  6 
Siin-pUc'i-u8,10,ir.5. 
Sim'u-luB 
Si'mus 

Sim'y-ra,  W.  S. 
Sin-ar'thj-cleg,  6 
Sin'di-ce 
Si-ne'ra 
Sin'ga-ra 
Sin'gu-lc/neg,  6 
Si'nia 
Sin'c-e 
Sin'o-is 
Si'non 
Bi-no'ni-a 
Si-no'nia 
Si-no'pe 
Si-nc/pe-us,  Rem.  1 

Si-no'peu8 
Si-no'pia 
Sin'o-rix 
Sin-te'ia 
Sin-tl'ce 
Sin'ti-i,  10 
Sin'u-es'sa 
Sin'ii-es-sa'nuB 
Si-o'pe  , 
Si-pon'tum  or 

Si'pus 
Bip'y-le'ne 
Sip'y-lua 
Sir-bo'nis 
Si-red'o-neg,  6 
Bi-re'neg,  6 
Bi-ri'ni 
Si'ris 
Sir'i-ua 
Sir'mi-o 
Sir'mi-um 
Sir'ni-deg,  6 
Si-ro'mus 
Sir'o-pse'o-neg,  6 
Si-sam'iieg,  6 
Sis'a-po 
Sis-ci'a,  10 
Bi-sen'na 
Sis'i-do'na 
Sis'i-gani'bis  or 

Sis'y-gaiu'bia 
Si-so'pa 
Si-syph'i-deg,  6 
Sia'y-phiia 
Sit/ a-ce'ne 
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Si-tal'ceg,  6 

Si-the'ni 

Si'thon 

Si-tho'ne 

Sith'o-neg,  6 

Si-tho'ni-i 

Sitli'o-nis 

Sit'i-a,  10 

8it'i-us,  10,  TFl  5. 

Si-tom'a-gus, 

For.  Py. 
Sit'o-neg,  6,  For.  W. 
Sifta-ce'ni 
Sifte-be'ria 
Siz'y-geg,  6,  C.  Sck. 
Sine'nus 

Smer-dom'e-neg,  6 
Smi'lax 
Snii'lis 

Smin'the-us,  Rem.  1 
Siniii'theua 
So-an'dus 
So-bu'ra 
Soc'ra-te'a  or 
Soc'ra-ti'a 
Soc'ra-teg,  6 
Boc'ra-te'um 
Bo-crafi-ci 
So-ci-afi-cua 
Soc'ra-tis,  Pw. 
Sod'o-ma 
Sod'o-mi'ts 
So-e'bi,  Suevi. 
SoB'mi-aa,  S.  W. 
Sog'di-a'na 
Sog'di-a'nus 
So-la'nus 
Sol'e-nus,  L.  C. 
Bo-Ii'nus 
Bol-Ie'um 
Sol'o-ce 
8c/loe  or  S(/li 
Sol'o-is 
So'lon 

Bol'o-na'teg,  6 
Bo-lo'ni-iMn 
Sol'o-on 
Bol'un-ti'ni 
So'lus 

Eol'y-ge'a  or 
Snl'y-gi'a 
Sol'y-ma  and 
Sol'y-mae 
Sol'y-ml 
Sol'y-mu8 
Bo-me'na,  a  city. 
Bom'e-ua,  a  river. 
Bom'e-neg,  6 
Bon'illlis 
Soii'o-ba 
Eoii-ti'ui 
8on'ti-us,  10 
Bop'a-ter 
Bo-pluen'e-tu8,  5 
Bo'phax 
So-phe'ne 
Bo'phi-a 

6o-pbi'a,  Pruden- 
tius,  Sym.  i.  34. 
Soph'i-lus 
Bo-phi'nus 
Boph'o-cleg,  6 
So-pliom'e-ne 
So-plic/ni-a 
Boph'o-nis'ba 
Bo'pliron 
Boph'ro-na 
Bo-phron'i-cus, 

W.  C. 
Boph'ro-ni'cue,  L. 
Boph'ro-nis'cua 
So-phro'ni-us,  C.  S. 
So-pbros'y-ne 
8o-pi'theg,  6 
Sop'o-lia 
So'ra 

Bo-rae'teg,  6,  and 
So-rac'te 
Bo-ra'nus 
Sor'di-ce,  C.  Py. 
So'rex 
So-rit/i-a,  10 
Bo-sag'o-raa 
Bo'si-a,  10 
So-sib'i-us 
Bos^i-cli'deg,  6 
Bo-sic'ra-teg .  6 
Bo-sig'e-neg,  6 
Bo'si-i,  10 
Bos'i-lus 
So-sim'e-neg,  6 
So-sin'o-mua 
So-3ip'a-ter 
So-sip'o-lia 
So'sis 

Bc-sis'tra-tus 
So-sith'e-u8 
So'si-ua,  10 
Soa'pi-ta 
Boa'the-nes,  6 
Soa'the-Dis 
Sos'tra-tus 
Sosx'e-tra 
Bot'a-dpr,  C 
So'ter 


So-te'ra  and 

So-te'rus 
So-te'reg,  6 
So-te'ri-a 
Bo-ter'i-ehus  and 

So-ter'i-cua 
So'this 

Sc/ti-a'teg,  6, 10 
So-tig'e-na 
So'ti-on,  10,  S.  W. 
So-ti'ra 
So'us 
Sox'o-tae 
So-zom'e-ne 
So-zom'e-nu8 
So-zop'o-Us 
So-zu'aa 
So-zu'aae 
Bpa/co 
Spal'e-thra 
Bpar'ga-pi'theg,  6 
Spar'ta-cua 
Bpar-ta'ni  or 
Spar'ti-a'tae,  10 
Spar-ta/nus 
Bpar'ti-a'nus,  10 
Spar'ta-cua 
Spar-tc/lua 
Spat'a-le 
Spen-du'sa 
Sper-€he'o8 
Sper'-ehi-on'i-deg,  6 
Sper-ehi'ua  . 
Sper'ma-toph'a-fei 
Speu-sip'pua 
Sphac-te'ri-a, 

Sch.  Py. 
Sphs-ce'a 
Sphen'do-ne 
Spho'dri-aa,  L.  W. 
8pi-lu'me-ne 
Spin'tha-rus 
Spi'o 

Spi-tam'e-neg,  6 
Spith'ri-da'teg,  6 
Spo-le'ti-um,  10 
Spo-le'tum 
8por'a-deg,  6 
Spu-rin'na 
Spu'rl-ua 
Sta-be'ri-ua 
Sta/bi-ae 

StaVu-lum,  C.  For. 
Sta-gi'ra 
Btag'i-ri'teg,  6 
Sta-gi'rus 
Sta/i-ua  (sta'yua) 
Btam'e-ne 
Staph'y-lua 
Btarsan'der 
Sta-sa/nor 
Sta'se-aa 
Sta-aic'ra-teg,  6 
Sta-ail'e-os 
Stas'i-mus,  Fac. 
Bta-ai'nuB 
Bta-ta'nua 
Sta-til'i-a 
Sta^til'i-UB 
Sta-ti'na 
Stafi-nae 
Sta-ti'ra 
8ta'ti-u8, 10 
Sta'tor 
Btaf  u-li'nu8 
Steg'a-nos 
Btel-la'tea,  6 
Bteiai-o  * 
Ste'na 
Sten'o-boe'a 
Ste-noc'ra-teg,  6 
Bten'to-ria 
Bten'y-cle'rua 
8teph'a-na  or  -ne 
Bteph'a-nu'me-ne 
Steph'a-nua 
Steph'a-nu'aa 
Ste-phu'aa 
Ster'o-pe 
Ster'o-peg,  6 
Ster'o-pis 
Ster-tin'i-ua 
Ste-sag'o-ras 
Ste-sam'e-nua 
Ste-fie'nor 
Ste-si-eli'o-rua 
Steyi-cli'deg,  6 
Stes^i-la^us,  Pw. 
Ste-sim'bro-tua 
Sthen'e-boe'a 
Sthen'e-la'i-daa, 

C.S. 
Sthen'e-la'is 
Btlien'e-laa 
Sthen'e-la'us 
Bthen'e-le 
8tlien'e-lu8 
Sthe'nia 
Sthe'no 
Stil'bi-dea,  6 
Stil-bu'aa 
Stil'i-eho 
Stim'i-con 
Stiph'e-lus 
Stir'i-a 


Sto-b*'u3 

Stce€li'a-deg,  5,  6 

Sto'i-ci 

Sto-ig'i-da 

Stc/i-cus 

Strab/el-li'ni 

Stra'bo 

Stra-tar'«hu8 

Stra-te'gus 

Stra'to  or  Btra'ton 

Strat'o-cleg,  6 

Strat/o-cli'a 

Strat'o-cli'deg,  6 

Btrat/o-la 

Strafo-laa 

Straf  o-ni'ce 

Stra-ton'i-ce'a 

Stral/o-ni-ce'u3 

Straf  o-ni'cua 

Stra-to'nia  Tur'rls 

Stra-top'e-da 

Strat'o-plion 

Strep-si'a-deg,  6 

Strob'i-lum 

Stro-go'la 

Stron'gy-le 

Stron'gy-los  or 

Stron'gy-lua 
Stroph'a-deg,  6 
Stro'phi-ua 
Stru-thi'a 
Btru-thoph'a-gi 
Stru-thop'o-deg,  6 
Stru'thua 
Stry-be'Ie 

Stry'ma  or  Stry'me 
Stryin'o-do'rua 
Stry'mon 
Strym'o-nia 
Stu-be'ra,  K. 
Stur-ni'ni 
Stym'mo-do'rua 
Stym-plial'i-deg,  6 
Stym-pha'lia 
Stym-pha'lum 
Styra-pha'lus 
Sty'ra 
Bii-a'da 
Ciia-dela 
Su-ag'e-la 
Su'ar-do'nes,  6, 
K.  Fac.  Sch. 

Suar'do-neg, 
For.  Py. 
Sub'al-pi'ima 
Sub-la'que-um 
Su-blic'i-us,  10 
Sub'mon-to'ri-um 
Su-bu'ra 
Su-bur'ra 
Su'cro 
Su-de'ti 
Su-e'bua 
Su-ea'aa 
Buee-aa'nua 
Sues-si-o'iieg,  6,  and 

Sues-si'o-ueg 
Bues'so-neg,  G,  or 

Suea-af/neg 
Sue-to'ni-ua 
Sue'vi 
Sue'vi-u8 
Sue'vua 
Su-fe'naa 
Suf-fe'nu8 
Suf-fe'teg,  6 
F.  L.  C'. 

Suf'fe-tes,  K.  Sch. 
Su'i-das,  L.  C. 
Su-U'i-ua,  W.  S. 
Su'U-la'tea,  6,  K. 
Sui'o-neg,  6, 
For.  W. 

Sui-c/neg,  K. 
Su'is-mon'ti-um,  10 
Sul'ci-ua,  10,  W.  S. 
Sul-pit'i-a  or 

Sul-pio'i-a,  10 
Sul-pif  i-us  or 

Sul-pic'i-us,  10 
Sum-ma'neg,  6 
8um-ma'nua 
Bu'ni-ci,  S.  For. 
Su'ni-ura 
Su-od'o-na 
Bu'o-ve-tau-ril'i-a 
Su-per'bua 
Su'pe-rum  Ma're 
Su'ra 
Su-re'na 
Su-re'nas 
Su'ri-um 
Su'ri-U8 
Sur-ren'tum 
Su'rua  ■ 
Su'sa 

Bu'sa-na,  W.  L. 
Su-sa'ri-on,  W.  S. 
Su'ai-a'na,  10,  or 

Su'sia 

Su'ai-a'ni,  10 
Su'thul 
Su'tri-um 
Sy-a/grua,  L.  C. 
Byb'a-ri* 


Byb'a-ri'ta 

Syb'a-ri'tis 

Syb'e-rua 

Syb'o-ta 

Syb'o-tas 

Sy'e-dra 

Sy-e'iie 
Sy'e-ni'teg,  6 
Sy-en'ne-aia 
Byl'e-a 
By-le'um 
Byl'e-uB,  Rem.  1 

Sy'leua 
Sy-li'o-neg,  6 
Syl'o-son 
Syl-va'nu8 
8yl'vi-us 
Sy'raa  or  Sy'me 
8yni'bo-Ia 
8ym'bo-Ium 
Bym'ma-ehua 
Sym-pleg'a-deg,  6 
Sym-ple'gas 
Syn-cel'lus 
Syn'e-dri 
Byn'e-plie'bi 
Sy-ne'si-ua,  10, 

S.L. 
8yii'e-te 
Syu'e-thi'a 
8yn'e-tu8 
Syn'ge-lua,  W.  L. 
Syn'ha-Iu8 :  see  C. 
Syn'hi-e'tie 
Syn'na-da 
Syn'no-on 
8yn'o-du8 
Sy-nc/nia 
Sy-no'pe 
Syn'phe-ron 
Syn'ty-ehe 
By-phae'um 
Sy'phax 

Sy-phe'um,  Fac. 
Syph'o-leg,  6 
Syr'a-co'ai-a,  10 
Syr'a-cu'sae 
Syr'a-cu-sa'ni 
Syr'i-a 
Byr'i-a'nua 
Byr'i-e'ni 
Sy'rinx 
Syr'ma-t:e 

Syr-ma'tae,  Fac. 
Syr-ne'tlio 
Syr'o-cil'i-ceg,  G 
Syr'o-me'di-a 
Syr'o-phoB-ni'ceg,  6 
Syr'o-phot'uix 
Sy'roB 
Syr'ti-b(/loa 
Syr'ti-cua,  a. 
Byr'tia 
Sy'rus 
Sys'pi-ri'tis 
Sy'thaa 


T. 


Ta-au'teg,  6 
Ta'be-e'ue 
Ta-be'ni 
Ta-be'num 
Ta-bli'o-pe 
Ta'bor 
Tab'ra-ca 
Ta-bu'da,  W.  Sch. 
Ta-buaeg,  6 
Ta-bur'nua 
Tac'a-pe, 
Fac.  Sch.  Py. 

Ta-ca'pe, 
Py.  W. 
Tac'a-pho'ris 
Tac'a-tu'a 
Tac'fa-ri'nas,  L.  C. 
Ta-ehomp'so 
Ta-eh'o-ri 
Ta'«ho8 
Tao'i-ta 
Tag'i-tus 
Tac'o-la  and 

Ta-cola :  see  Py. 
Tse-dif'e-ra 
Tae-nar'i-deg,  6 
Taen'a-roa,  5 
Tien'a-rom,  5 
Taen'a-nis,  5 
Ta-e'pa 
Ta'geg,  6 

Ta-gc/ni-UB,  S.  W. 
Ta'gua 
TaVa-ct/ri 
Tal'a-i-on'i-dea,  6 
Ta-la'ai-o,  10  * 
Tal'a-ua 
Tal'e-tum 
Tal'me-na 
Tal-thyb'i-UB 
Tam'a-rua,  L.  W. 
Tam'e-sa 

Ta-me'sa,  For. 
Xam'e-ais 


Ta/mi-a'ni 
Ta'moa 
Tam'phi-lua 
Tan'a-ger,  Fac. 

Sch.  C.  L.  Py. 

Ta-na'ger,  K.  F. 
Tan'a-gra,  C.  L.  Py. 
Ta-na'gra, 

Sch.  K.  F. 
Tan'a-ia 
Tan'a-i'toe 
Tan'a-i'tia 
Tan'a-quil 
Tan'e-ta'ni 
Ta-ne'tum 
Ta'nis 

Tan-tal'i-deg,  6 
Tan'ta-lia 
Tan'ta-lu3 
Tan'ta-re'ne 
Ta-nu'si-uB,  10 
Ta-o'oa  and 
Ta-o'ci,  C. 
Ta'o-ce 
Ta'o-ebi 

Ta'plii-ac,  L.  C.  S. 
Ta'plii-aa'aus 
Ta'plii-i,  L.  C. 
Ta-phi'tia 
Tap'o-ri 
Tap'o-si'ria 
Ta-prob'a-iie 
Ta-pu'ra 
Ta-pu're-i 
Ta-pu'ri 
Tap'y-ri,  i.  W. 
Tar'a-nia 
Ta'ras 
Ta-raa'con 
Tar'ax-ip'pua 
Tar-bel'Ii 
Tar-bel'li-cus,  a. 
Tar-ehe'ti-u8,  10, 

S.  W. 
Tar'-cho  or 
Tar'«lion 
Tar'€hoii-dim'o-tU8 
Tar'en-ti'nus 
Ta-ren'tiiin  or 
Ta-reii'tiia 
Tar'i-«lie'a,  in 

Egypt. 
Ta-ri€h'e-a,  in 

Palestine. 
Tar'i-na'teg,  6 
Ta'ri-o'tse 
Tar-pe'i-a  (^a) 
Tar-pe'i-ua  (-yus) 
Tar-pe'teg,  6 
Tar-quin'i-a 
Tar-quin'i-i 
Tar-quin'i-u8 
Tar-quit'i-ua,  10 
Tar'qui-tu8,  C.  L. 
Tar'ra-ci'na 
Tar'ra-co 
Tar-ru'ti-UB,  10 
Tar-aafl-ca 
Tar'6i-U8,  10,  W.  S. 
Tar-su'ras 
Tar'ta-rua 
Tar-tes'sua 
Tar-te'aua 
Ta'rua 

Tar'u-sa'teg,  6 
Tar-vis'i-um,  10, 

S.  Sch. 
Taa-ge'ti-ua,  10 
Ta'ti-a'nus,  10 
Ta'ti-en'seg,  6,  10 
Ta'ti-i,  10 
Ta'ti-U8,  10 
Tau-chi'ra 
Tau-lan'ti-i,  10 
Tau'nua 
Tau-ra'ni-a 
Tau're-a 
Tau're-aa 
Tau're-us 
Tau'ri 
Tau-ri'a 
Tau'ri-ca 
Tau'ri-ca  Cher'ao- 

ne'sus 
Tau'ri-i  Lu'di 
Tau-ri'ni 
Tau-ria'ci 
Tau-roVo-lua 
Tau'ro-ia 
Tau-rom'e-noa  or 
Tau-rom'e-non 
Tau'ro-min'i-um 
Tau'ro-po-li'a 
Tau-rop'o-lus 
Tau-ruHju-lie 
Tau'rus 

Tax'i-la,  S.  C.  L. 
Tax'i-te,  Fac. 
Tax'i-lea,  6 
Tax'i-li,'C.  L. 
Tax'i-raag'u-lua 
Ta-yg'e-te 
Ta-yg'e-tu8  or 
Ta-yg'e-ta 
Te-a'num 


Te'a-rua 
Te-a'te-a  and 

Te-a'te 
Te'a^ti'ni 
Te-eli'uo-paeg'ni- 

on,  5 
Tec-mes'sa 
Tec-tos'a-geg,  6,  or 

Tec-tOB'a-g» 
Tec'to-sax 
Te-cu'ea 
Te'ge-a 
Te'ge-a'tae 
Te'ge-a'tia 
Teg'u-la 
Te-gy'ra,  Pw. 
Te'i-a  (te'ya) 
Te'i-i  (te'yi) 
Te'i-us  (te'yua) 
Te'la 
Tel'a-mon 
Tel'a-mo-ni'a-deg,  6 
Te-lan'dri-a 
Tel-€hi'nes,  6 
Tel-«hi'nia 
Tel-ehin'i-u8,  L.  W. 
Te'le-a  and 

Te-le'a 
Tel'e-ba 
Te-Ieb'o-ae  or 

Te-leb'o-eg,  6 
Te-leb'o-aa 
Tel'e-bo'i-deg,  6 
Te-leb'o-is 
Tel'e-clfc.°,  6 
Tel'e-cli'deg,  6 
Tel'e-clu8 
Tel'e-cnis 
Tel'e-da'mua 
Te-Ieg'o-ne 
Te-leg'o-uus 
Te-lem'a-«liU8 
Te-lem'bro-tua 
Tel'e-mus 
Tel'e-iii'cua 
Te'le-on 
Te-lepli'a-reg,  6 
Tel'e-phas'sa 
Tel'e-phua 
Te-le'si-a,  10 
Te-les'i-cleg,  6, 

S.  W. 
Tel'e-aig'e-neg,  6 
Te'le-«il'la 
Tel'e-si-ni'cua 
Tel'e-si'nus 
Tel'e-aip'pus 
Tel'e-6ia 
Tel'e-aon 
Te-lee'pho-rua 
Tel'e-atag'o-ras 
Te-les'tas 
Te-les'teg,  6 
Tel'e-te 
Te'le-thu'sa 
Tel'e-tus 
Tel'eu-tag'o-ras 
Te-leu'ti-as,  10, 

S.  W. 
Tel-Ie'niB 
Tel-le'ne 
Tel'Ii-as,  W.  S. 
Tel-lu'mo 
Tel-lu'rua 
Tel'me-ra 
Tel-raea'sua  or 

Tel-mia'aua 
Tel'o-bta 
TeloB 
Tel-phu'aa 
Te'lys 

Te-ma'thi-a,  C.  S. 
Tem'e-nl'a 
Tetn'e-ni'teg,  6 
Tem'e-ni'tis 
Te-me'ni-um,  W. 
Tem'e-nos 
Tem'e-nus 
Tem'e-rin'da 
Tem'e-8a  or 

Tem'e-se 
Tem'pe 
Tem'pe-a 
Tem-py'ra 
Teii-be'da 
Ten€h-te'ri 
Tenc-te'ri 

Tenc'te-ri 
Te'ne-a 
Te-ne'se 
Te'ne-as 
T^ii'e-doa 
Ten'e-rua 
Te'neg,  6 
Ten'e-sia 
Te-ne'um 
Ten-nag'o-ra 
Te'noB 
Teu'ty-ra 
Ten'ty-ri'tae 
Te'OB  or 

Te'i-oa 
Te-re'don 
Te-re'i-deg,  6 
Te-ren'ti-a,  10 


Te'ren-ti-a'nua,  10 
Te-ren'ti-us,  10 
Te-reii'tua 
Te're-us,  Pern.  1 

Te'reuB 
Ter-gein'i-nus 
Ter-ges'te  and 

Ter-gee'tum 
Ter'ges-ti'ni 
Tei'gi-la'ni 
Te'ri-as 
Ter'i-da'tea,  6, 

S.  W. 
Te-ri'na 
Te-ri'o-Ia,  For. 
Te-ri'o-li 
Ter'me-ra 
Ter'me-rua 
Ter-mes'aua 
Ter-me'sus  or 

Ter'me-8u8 
Ter'mi-na'Ii-a 
Ter'mi-na'lis 
Ter'mi-nuB 
Ter-pan'der 
Terp-ai-eh'o-re 
Ter'ra-ci'na 
Ter'ra-aid'i-uB, 

S.  W. 
Ter'ti-a,  10 
Ter'ti-U8, 10 
Ter'tul-li-a'nufl 
Te'thya 
Tefra-co'mum 
Tefra-go'nia 
Te-traj/o-lia 
Tet'ri-cua 
Teu'cer 
Teu-ehi'ra 
Teu'cri 
Teu'cri-a 
Teu-me'808 
Teu-mes'aus 
Teu-o'€lii8 
Teu'ta 
Teu-ta'mi-as, 

S.  Sch. 
Teu'ta-mus, 

S.  W.  M. 
Teu-ta'teg,  6 
Teu'tliraa 
Teu-thre'don 
Teu-thro'na 
Teu'ti-cua 
Teu'to-bo-di'a-ci 
Teu'to-bur'gi-um 
Teu'to-ni  and 
Teu'to-neg,  6 
Tha-be'na,  K. 
Thac'co-na 
Tliag'o-ra 
Tlia'ia 
Thala 
Thal'a-me, 

Sch.  W. 
Tbal'a-mse, 

S.  W.  For.  M. 
Thal'a-mua 
Tlia-las'ae-roa 
Tha-laa'ei-o,  10 
Tha-laa'si-ua,  10, 

S.  W. 
Tha-le'a 
Tha'leg,  6 
Tha-les'tris 
Tha-le'taa 
Tha-U'a 

Thaai-us,  L.  C. 
Thal-lu'aa 
Thal'pi-ua 
Tham'u-de'ni 
Tliam'y-ras 
Tham'y-ris,  S.  C.  L. 
Than'a-toa,  K. 
Thap'aa-cua 
Thap'ei-ta'ni 
Thar-ge'li-a,  a  fes- 
tival, S.  W. 
Tliar'ge-U'a,  an 

Ionian  woman. 
Tha'si-ua,  10 
Tha'soa  or  Tha'aua 
Thau'ma-ci 
Thau-ma'ci-a,  10 
Thau-man'ti-as,  10, 

and  Thau-man'ti8 
Thau'maa 
The'a 

T)ie-8en'e-tU8,  5 
The'ae-te'tuB 
The-ag'e-neg,  6 
The-ag'o-ras 
The-a'no 
The-ar'i-das, 

S.  W.  M. 
Tbe-au'ge-la 
The'bas 

The-bag'e-neg,  6 
The-ba'i-des,  6 
Theb'a-is,  C.  Fac. 
The-ba'ia, 

K.  F.  M. 
The-ba'nu8 
The'be 
The-be'tha 


Thec-tam'e-neg,  6 

Theg'a-nu'Ba 

Tbe'i-uni  (-yum) 

Tliel'a-i'ra,  (,'. 

Thel'a-mu'aa 

Tlie-ler'o-phus 

Thel'i-ne 

Tbel-pu'sa 

Tbe-hi'sa 

Tlielx-in'o-e 

Tlielx-i'on, 
C.  L.  M. 

Thelx-i'o-pe, 
Fac.  W.  M. 

Tlie'me-o'tSB 

Tlie'mis 

Tliem'ia-cy'ra 

Them'i-Bon 

Them'i-so'nej,  6 

The-mis'ta 

Them'ia-tag'o-ra 

Them'is-tag'o-rag 

Tlie-mis'te-as 

T)ie-mis'to-cle'a 

The-mis'to-cleg,  6 

Them'i-eto^'e-UKg,  ( 

The'o-cle'a 

The'o-cleg,  6 

The'o-cli'das 

The'o-clua 

The'o-clym'e-nufl 

The-oc'ly-tua 

Tlie-oc'o-lua 

The-oc'ri-tiia 

The'o-cy'deg,  6 

The-od'a-maa 

The'o-da'mus 

The'o-das 

The'o-dec'teg,  6 

Tlie'o-de'muB 

The-od'o-cua 

Tlie'o-do'ra 

Tlie-od'o-re'tuB 

T)ie-od'o-ri'cus 

The'o-do'ris 

The'o-do'rua 

The'o-do'Bi-a,  10 

The'o-do'si-op'o- 
lia,  10 

The'o-do'si-UB,  10 

The-od'o-ta 

The-od'o-taa 

Tlie-od'o-tea,  6 

Tbe'o-do'ti-on,  10, 
Py.  W. 

The-od'o-tuB 

The'o-du'his 

The-og'e-nrs,  6 

The'D-gi'tfji" 

The'og-ne't  us 

The-og'nia 

The'o-go'ni-a 

The-og'o-nu8 

The-om'e-neg,  6 

The'om-nea'tuB 

The'on 

The-c/naa  and 
The'o-ni'cuB, 
C.L. 

Tlie-on'o-e 

The-on'o-mus 
The'o-pe 
The-oph'a-ne 
The-oph'a-neg,  6 
The'o-pha/ni-a  or 

The-oph'a-ni'a 
The-oph'i-la 
The-oph'i-lua 
Tbe'o-phraa'tus 
The'o-phy-lac'tuS 
The'o-pi'theg,  6 
The-op'o-lia 
The'o-pom'ptiB 
The-op'ro-puB 
The-o'ria 
The-c/rua 
The-o'taa 
The-of  e-leg,  6 
The'o-ti'muB 
The-of  o-coa 
The-ox'e-na 
The'ox-e'ni-a,  S.  W. 
The'ox-e'ni-UB, 

S.  W. 
The-ox'e-nuB 
The-rag'o-ras 
The-ram'e-neg,  3 
The-raph'o-ne 
The-rap'ne 
The'raa 
The-ra'ai-a,  10 
The-rid'a-ma8 
The-rim'a-€hm 
TIier'i-nuB 
The-ri'taB 
Ther'mEe 
Ther-ma'icus,  a» 
Tber'me 
Ther-mo'd  n 
Ther-mop'j,  -to 
The-rod'a-ina» 
The'ron 
Ther'o-tho'eg,  6 
Ther-san'df^r 
Ther-sil'o-eUufl 
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Ther-si'tfB 
'i'lier-si'teg,  6 
J'hB-i'u'-ehus 
Tlie-sftn'ro-elirys'- 
o-nic'o-ehrys'i- 
dea,  6 
Tlios'ce-ra 
Tlie-se'a 
Tlio-se'is 
The-se'um 
Tlie'se-us,  Item,  X 
The'seus 
The-si'diB 
riie-ai'deg,  6 
Tlie-siiu'e-neg,  6 
Tlies-moph'o-ia 
riioa'mo-pho'ri-a 
Thes-mop'o-lia 
Tlies-moth'e-tte 
TliBs'o-a 

Tlios-pe'a 

Tlies-pi'a 

Thes-pi'a-d® 

Thes-pi'a-deg,  G 

Tlies'pi-iD 

Tlies'pi-u8 

Tlies-pro'ti 

Tlies-pro'ti-a,  10 

Tlies-pro'tus 

Tlies-sa'li-a 

Tlies'sa-Ii'o-teg,  6 

Tlies'sa-li-o'tis 

Tlies'sa-lo-ni'ca 

Tlies'sa-lus 

Tliea'ti-a,  10,  IK  5. 

Thea-ti'a-dae 

Tliea-ti'a-deg,  C 

Thea'ti-as,  10 

Tlies'ti-di'um 

Tlies'ti-us,  10 

Thea-tor'i-des,  G 

Tlies'ty-lis,  C.  W. 

Thes'ty-lus,  C. 

The-tid'i-um 

Tlie'tis 

Tlieu-do'ri-a 

Theu'do-si-op'o- 
lis,  10 

Tlieu'do-tus 

Theu'me-lon 

Tlieu-me'sus 

Tlieu'te-a 

Tiii'a 

Tlii'al-leaa 

Tlii'aa 

Tlii-od'a-maa 

Tliir'mi-da,  Fac.  M. 

Thia'o-a 

Tho'an-te'a 

Tlio-an'ti-as,  10 

Tho'aa 

Tlio'ii 

Tlio'lus 

Tlio'nis 

Tho-ni'tis 

I'lio'on 

Tho-o'aa 

Tho-o'tea,  6 

Tho-ra'iu-ua,  S.  W. 

Tho'rax 

Tho-re'ce 

Tho'ri-a  Lex 

Tlio'ri-iia 

Tlioa-pi'teg,  6 

Tlio'ua 

Tlira'ce, 
Eiig.  Thrace 

Tljra'ceg,  G 

Tlira'ci-a,  10 
Thra'cia 
Tluin-ci'da 
Tliraa'ci-aa,  10 
Tlira'se-a 
Tlira-ae'a  or 

Thra-al'a,  name 
of  a,  ship. 
Thra'ai-ua,  10 
Tliia'ao 
Tliraa'y-bu'lua 
TliraH'y-dii''u8 
TliniB'y-da'inuB,  Pw, 
Thra-syl'o-on 
Tlira-ayl'lus 
Thra-syl'o-€hu8 
Tlira-ayiia'a-«liu8 
I'liraa'y-mo'deg,  C 
Tliraa'y-me'luB 
Tlira-sym'e-neg,  G 
Thras'y-rie'niis 
Thre-ic'i-uB,  10 
Thre-is'aa 
Tiirep-alp'paa 
Thri-ain'bua 
Thro'ni-um 
Tliry'on  or  Thry'um 
Thry'us 

Tliu-cyd'1-deg,  C 
Tliu-U'to 
Tliu'le 

■nmiT\.e,,Sch.  S.  M. 
Tliu'ri-i 
Tliu-ri'ni 
Thua'cl-a,  10 
Thy'a 
Thy'a-dea.  C 


Thy'n-mi'a 

Thy-a'mi-a,  S. 
Tliy'a-mia 
Tliy'a-iuua, 

For.  S.  M. 
Thy'a-ti'ra 
Xhy-e'ne 
Thy-ea'tn 
Thy-ea'tes,  6 
Thy'i-aa  Gyaa) 
Thy-mar'o-te 
Thym-brai'u8 
Thyin'bri-a,  C.  S. 
Thyni'e-le 
Tby-iue'ua 
Tliy-mo-eh'a-rea,  6, 

S.  IF. 
Tliy-iuoe'teg,  6 
Tliy-o'no 

Thy-o'iie-us,  Rem. 
Tliy-o'iieus 
Tliy-o'teg,  6 
Tliy'ie 
Tliyr'e-a 
Tliyi'e-a'tia 
Thyr'i-deg,  6 
Tliyi'i-mu 
Thyr-aa^'e-tUB 
Tliyr-anpe-teg,  6 
Tliy'im 
Ti-a'rie,  K. 
Ti'rt-aum,  For. 
Tib'a-re'iii 
Ti-be'ri-aa 
Tib'e-ri'llua 
Tib'e-ria 
Ti-be'ri-ua 
Ti-be'rus 
Ti-be'aia 
Ti-bric'o-liB 
Ti-bul'Ius 
Ti'bur 
Tib'ur-ti'na 
Tib'ur-ti'uum 
Ti-bui'ti-ua,  10 
Ti-bur'tua 
Ti'chis 

Ti€h'i-U8,  J<7<;.  W. 
Tiv'i-da 

Ti-ci'iiu8,  a  river, 
Ti(i'i-nus,  a  man,  C, 
Ti-fa'ta 
Ti-for'num 
llg'el-Ii'nus 
Ti-^ol'li-ua 
Ti-gra'uog,  6 
Ti-gran'o-oer'ta 
Ti'greg,  6 
Ti'gria 
Tig'u-ii'ni 
Til'a-tiB'i 
Til'a-vBmp'tus 
Ti-maj'a 
Ti-micii'e-tua,  5 
Ti-moe'ua 
Ti-mag'e-neg,  6 
Tim'a-ge'tus 
Ti-mag'o-ras 
Ti-maii'dra 
Ti-man'ge-lus 
Ti-ma/nor 
Ti-mau'tlieg,  6 
Tim'a-ra'tua 
Ti-mar'-clii-deg,  6 
Ti-mar'-ehus 
Ti-mar'e-te 
Ti-ma'ai-on,  10, 

S.  W. 
Tiiri'a-aitli'e-U8 
Ti-ma'vua  or  -vos 
Tiiu'e-as 
Tim'e-lus 
Ti-rae'8i-u8,  10, 

S.  W. 
Xi-mo€li'a-ria 
Tiiu'o-cle'a 
Tiiii'o-cles,  6 
Tiin'o-cli'aas 
Ti-moc'ra-teg,  C 
Ti-mo'cre-on 
Tim'o-de'muB 
Ti-inofe'e-ni'H,  6 
Tiiii'o-Ia'ua 
Ti-iiio'le-ou 
Ti-mo'Iua 
Ti-iiiom'a-ehu8 
Ti'mon 
Ti-nio'nax 
Ti-moii'o-e 
Ti-nioiyto-lla 
Ti-iuo'sa 

Ti-mos'tlio-neg,  ii 
TI-mo'tlie-u8 
Ti-mox'e-na 
Ti-mox'o-nu8 
Tin'go  or  Tln'ftl  or 
Tln'feifl 
Tin'i-a 
Tl'plia 
Tl'phya 
Ti-re'ai-as,  10 
Tir'l-da'teg,  6 
Ti'ria 

a?i-iiB'ta-sU 
Ti'ro 


Ti-ryn'thi-a 
Ti-iyu'thi-i 
Ti-ryu'thUB 
Ti-aui'um 
Ti-aag'o-ras 
Ti-sam'o-uu8 
Ti-aan'drua 
Tia'a-iui'aa 
Ti-aiii'€hii8 
Tia'dri-ta'ni 
Ti-ai'a-dog,  6,  Pw. 
Tia'i-aa,  10 
Ti-aic'ia-tog,  G 
Tia'i-e'nus,  10 
Ti-aim'a-«liua 
Ti-aiph'o-iie 
Ti-aiph'o-iiua 
Tia'8a-vihei''iiog,  G 
Ti-to'a" 
1    Ti'tun  or  Ti-ta'nus 
Tit'a-iie,  Pw. 
Ti-ta'ne,  M. 
Ti-ta'iiog,  G 
Ti-ta'iii-a 
Ti-tau'i-deg,  G 
Ti-ta'nia 

Ti-ta'ima,  a  giant. 
Ti-ta'nua,  a  river, 

A'.  M. 
Tit'a-nus,  a  moun- 

tain,  Pw.  S. 
Tit'a-re'aiia 
Tit'a-riia 

Titli'e-uid'i-a,  S.  W. 
Titli'o-i'g,  G 
Ti-tho'nia 
Ti-tho'iuis 
Ti-tlio're-a 
Ti-thraua'teg,  6 
Ti-tbro'ne 
Tit'i-a,  10 
Tit'i-a'ua,  10 
Tit'i-a'nua,  10 
Tit'i-eg,  G,  10 
Ti-tiii'i-u8 
Tit'i-U8, 10 
Ti-tor'miia 
Tit-tlio'um 
Ti-tu'ii-iia 
Ti-tiir'ni-u8 
Ti'tua 
Tit'y-rua 
Tit'y-U8 
Tle-pol'e-mu8 
Tlo-aim'e-iieg,  6 
Tma'rua,  14 
Tmo'lua,  14 
To«h'a-ri 
To-ga'ta 
Tol-bi'a-oum 
To-le'tum 

Tol'mi-deg,  (i,  S.  W. 
Tol'o-phou 
To-lo'aa 
Tol'o-sa'ui 
Tol'o-aa'teg,  6 
To-lum'ni-us 
To'liia 
To-iun)'iis 
Tom'a-rua, 

C.  For.  Pw.  E. 
To-ma'rus,  Pe. 
To-me'rus 
To'mia 

Tom'i-aa,  5.  W. 
To-Ill  i'tiB 
Tom'o-rl 
To-inu'rl 
Tom'y-ris 
Toii-do'ta 
To'iie-a 
To-ni'a 

To-pa'zuB,  C.  W. 
Tor'e-tie 
Tor'i-ni 
To-rc/ne 
Tor-qua'ta 
Tor-qua'tus 
To'ruB 
To-ry'no 

Tox'a-ria,  Py.  M. 
Tox'o-ua,  Pern.  1 
Tox'eua 
Tox-ic'ra-te, 

Pw.  W. 
Tox'i-li,  C.  L. 
Tox-oph'o-ne 
To-yft'e-ni 
Tra/bc-a 
Tra-cli'a-lua 
Ti'a'-chaa 
Tra-<;lie'a 
Tra'-ebin  or 
Ti'a'<;hyii 
Tra-«liiii'l-iio 
Tra'«bi-o'ti8 
Tra<jli'o-ul'tlB 
Tra/guB 
Traj'ii^nop'o-llB 
Tra-Ja'miB,  Trajan 
TraiiH'al-pl'nuB 
Traiia'pa-da'iiUB 
Traiia'tib-u-rl'iia 
Traiia'tlb-u-ri'uua 
Tra-pe'ztt 


Tra-pu'zon 

Tra-po'zus 

Tra-pbe'rt 

Traa'i-uie'inis 

Tre'ba 

Tro-ba'tl-ua,  10 

Tro-bol'li-a'iius 

Tro-bel'li-e'uuB 

Tro-bul'li-uB 

Tio'bi-a 

Tio'bi-u8 

Tre-bo'ni-ua 

Tiob'u-la 

Tie'rua 

Ti'ov'o-ri  or 
Trev'i-ri 

Tri-a'i'i-a 

Tii-a'ri-u8 

Tii-bal'li 

Tri-bo€'<}i,  3,  7,  or 
Ti'ib'o-oi 

Tri-caa'aeg,  G 

Tilo'aa-ti'ni 

Tri€'<!a  and 
Tri«'go,  7 

Tii-eho'iiis 

Tri-cip'i-ti'nus 

Tiic'o-lo'ni 

TrI-oor'y-phUB 

Tri-cor'y-thua, 
CM. 

Tric'o-ry'thua, 
Pw. 

Tri-ora'na 

Tri-cre'iia 

Tri-dei/tiim 

Tri-e'rca,  G,  or 

Tri-e'ria 

Tii'e-tei'i-ca 

Tri'e-te'ria 

Tiif'o-li'iiua 

Tii-fteiii'l-iia 

Tri-^oin'i-ni 

Tii-go'num 

Tri-go'iius 

Tri-na'cri-a  or 

Trln'a-ciia 
Triu'e-niia  or 

Trin'o-iiii'a 
Tiiii'o-ban'teg,  6 
Tri-oc'a-la 
Tri-oc'a-li'iii 
Tri'o-du8 
Tri-o'nog,  6 
Tri'o-paa  or 

Tii'ops 
Tri'o-pe'ia 
Tii'o-po'i-u8  (-yi»  ) 
Tri'o-pog,  G 
Tri-o'pi-iim 
Tri'o-pus 
Ti'i-pliyl'i-a 
Tri-phy'lia 
Tri-pliy'lua, 
Pw.  Pe.  L. 

Trlph'y-IuB,  8. 
Trip'o-di 
Trip'o-lia 
Tiip-tol'e-mua 
Trlq'ue-tra 
Tria'uie-^is'tus 
Tri-ta)'a 
Tri-to'a 
Tri-ti'a 

Trl-tofe'e-iiog,  6 
Tiit'o-feo-iii'a 
Tri'toii 
Tii-to'neg,  6 
Trl-to'nla 
Tii-um'pi-Il'nl 
Tri-veii'tum 
Tiiv'i-a 

Triv'i-iB  An'trum 
Triv'i-iB  La'cuB 
Tri-vi'cura 
Trl-vi'ouB 
Tro'a-deg,  6 
rro'aa 
Tio«li'o-iB 
Ti'oe'zen  or 
Tra3-zo'iio 
Trofe'i-IuH, 

Sch.  W.  M. 
Tio-ftl'tia 
Trog-lod'y-t(B 
Trog'lo-dy'tiB, 

For. 
Trog-Iod'y-tcg,  6 
Trog'lo-dy'teg, 

Fur. 
Tro'guB  Pom-pe'i-ua 

(-y"») 
Tro'UuB 
Tro'ja 
Tro-ja/nl 
Tro-ju'fte-niD 
Troiu'oii-ti'iia 
Tio'piii-oj)b'o-ruB 
Troph'i-imiB 

TlO-Jlllo'lll-UB 

Troa'au-ll 
Ti'OH'Bu-lum, 

For.  Hch.  a.  Py. 
Tru'oii-ti'iil 
Iru-ou'tum 


Tryg'o-diBiu'o-iios, 

6,  G 
Trypli'e-ra 
Tiypli'«-rua 
Trypb'i-o-do'riis 
Try'phon 
Tiy-pho'aa 
Tu'bo-ro 
Tu'bu-lus 
Tu«'oi-a,  10 
Tu-e-«it'o-ra,  C.  B. 

Tu-e'yi-to'ia,  Py. 
Tu«'oi-U8,  10 
Tn'ci-a,  10, 
Fac.  W. 
Tu'der 
Tu'der-ti'nl 
Tu'di-taTnus 
Tii'H-oa'iil 
Tu'fto-ni 
Tu'jVl-a 
Tu-ia'to  or 

Tu-is'oo 
Tu-IiH'fti 
TuI'li-a 
Tul'Ii-a'num 
Tul-li'o-la 
TuI'li-iiB 

Tu'iiia  or  Tu'neg,  G 
Tu-ra'ri-ua 
Tui'do-ta'nl 
Tui'dii-li 
Tu'ii-a'ao,  L.  C. 
Tu'ri-iis 
Tu'ro-brl'oa 
Tu'ro-nog,  G 


u. 


U'bI-5 

U-ool'e-gon 

U'ce-ua 

U-oe'ni 

U-di'nl 

U'I'ona 

U'l'iMi-li'iia 

Ul'pl-ii'ima 

U'hi-briii 

U-lya'aoa,  G 

Uiu-bro'ima 

Uiu'bri-a 

Um-biic'1-uB,  10 

Um-i«id'i-ua 

U-iiel'li 

Uiix'i-a  (unk'shT-a) 

U'i>i8 

U-ra'oa,  C. 

U-ra'giia 

U-ra'iii-n  or  -o 

U'ra-iiop'o-lis 

U'ra-ima 

Ur-ba'ua 

Ur-ba'miB 

Ui-blc'ii-a,  W.Fac. 

Ur'bi-cua 

Ur-bift'o-iiii8  Pa'gua 

Ur'bl-iia'teg,  G 

Ur-bi'mun 

U-re'mii 

Ur'(l[e-iuiin 

Vv'i  ■ 


Tu'ro-ni,  a  people  of  U'rl-a,  W.  S. 

Oatil,  S.  C.  L.         U-ri'oii 
Tu-ro'ni,  a  people  of  XJ-ri'tiig,  G 


Oermany. 

Tiir-pil'i-ua 

Tur'pi-o 
Tur-ii'miB 
Tu-nil'li-iia,  S.  W. 
Tus-ca'iiUa,  5.  W. 
Tus'ci 
Tiia'ci-a,  10 
Tus'ou-ln/iii 
Tua'cii-ln/mim 
Tiis'cu-li 
Tua'ou-lum 
Tii-tn/mia 
Tn'te-li'iia  or 

Tu'ti-li'iia 
Tu'tho-a 
Tii'ti-a,  10 
Tii'ti-ca'iiuB 
Tu'ti-cum 
Tii-ti'iii 
Ty'a-iia 
Ty'a-iuo'uB 
Ty'a-ni'tis 
Ty'bria 
Ty'bur 
Ty'-clie 


Ur'aoii-ti'iil 
Ua-(.'a'iia 
Ua'co-miiu 
U-aip'o-tog,  C,  and 
U-Hii)'i-i :  see  C. 
U-ai'pi,  a. 
Ua-ti'ca 
U-Hii'iia,  Fac. 
U'tl-oa 
Ux'arma 
Ux-aii'tia 
Uji-fil'lo-dii'iium 
Ux'Kii-ti'ni 
Ux'i-i  (iik'alit-i), 
W.  S.  Sch. 


V. 


Va€-5iB'i 
Va-ou'iia 

Va-dav'o-ro,  S.  C. 
Vad'i-iiio'iiis  La'cuB 
Va'ga 
Vaft'o-dru'sa 


Ty€b'i-cua,  S.  L.  W.    Va-fto'iil,  C.  W. 


Ty-ch'i-us 

Ty'do 

Tyd'o-iiB,  Pern.  1 
Ty'douB 

Ty-di'dea,  6 

Ty-e'nis' 

Ty'loa 

Tym'bri-a'nl 

Ty-mo'lu8 

Tyiii'pa-ni'a 

Tyiii-pliai'i 

Tyii-da'ro-u8 

Tyii-dar'i-deg,  6 

Tyii'da-ris 

Tyii'da-i'iia 

Tyii'iii-Gliua, 
Pw.  W. 

Ty-pa'iie-iu 

Ty-pIio'o-u6,  Rem. 
Ty-pbo'ou8 

Ty'pbon 

Ty-plio'nis 

Ty-niji'e-tiB 

Tyr'an-ftl'tio 

Ty-rau'ni-o 

Ty-ran'ni-on 

'J'y'raa,  or  Ty'ra 

'J'y'rea,  G 

'J'yr'l-da'tog,  C 

Tyr'i-l 

Tyi'iB-ao'i 

'I'yr'i-U8 

Ty'ro 

Ty-rog'ly-phu8 

Ty'rOB 

Tyr-rli(i'iil 

'J'yr-rlio'iitim 

Tyr-rlio'ima 

'J'yr'i'h()-uin,  Fao. 

Tyr-rbi'du) 

Tyr-rbl(^'o-iiin,  IC. 

Tyr-ao'ta 

Tyr-tii/iia 

Ty'riiB  or  Ty'roB 

Tya'l-aa,  10, 

W.  Fao. 
Tzao'o-nug,  0,  14, 

Tzu-ru'lum,  14 


Viift'i-ta'nua 

Va'lia-Iia 

Va-i'cu8 :  see  C. 

Vu/la 

Val'a-nii'rua 

Val'da-Hii8 

Va'loiia 

Va-lon'ti-a,  10 

Val'en-ti'iil 

Val'eii-tbi'i-a'nus 

Val'oii-ti'nua 

Va-lo'ri-a 

Va-I«'ri-a'iiuB 

Va-lo'i'i-ua 

Val'o-nia,  W.  C. 

Va-lo'ti-um,  10, 
Fuc. 

Val'ii-us 

Va'lF-l 

Val-Iel/a-na,  C.  L. 

Val-lo'iii-a 

Vaii'da-li 

Vaii-da'li-l,  W.  Sch. 

Van'di-li,  K. 
Van-(^i'<)-iieg,  C 
Vau'iil-U8 
Va-ra'iioB,  0, 
W.  M.  S. 
Var-diu'l 
Vai'dH-U 
Va-io'iiuB 
Vai'(j;i-()'iiog,  C 
Vai'gii-hi 
Vai'gmi-te'l-ue 

(-tu'yiiB) 
Va'ii-a 
Va-rl'iii 
Va-ilB'tl 
Va'i'l-UB 
Va'rua 
Va-aa'toB,  G 
Vaa'dO-iiDB,  0 

VaH-<;(i'nog, 
Striihi). 
Vaa-co'iil-a 
Vat'i-oa'inm 
Va'tl-u'iiuB,  10 
Va-tlii'1-UH 
Va-tic'uu8 


Vo'a-ml'iii,  Fac. 
Vo-<!hi'i'og,  !i,  C.  L. 
Voc'tl-«s,  10 
Voo-to'nog,  G, 

V.  Fac. 
Voo'to-iicg, 
K.  F.  For.  S. 
Vo'di-ua  I'ol'U-o, 

S.  W. 
Vo-di'iiB,  Pluto 
Vo-|V(i'ti-ua,  10 
Vo'l-a  (vo'ya) 
Vo'i-eii'tog,  G 
Vo'i-oii'to 
Vo'i-i  (vo'yl) 
Vo-ja'iil-u8 
Voj'o-via 
Vo-la'bi'um 
Ve-la'iii-us,  S.  W. 
Vo-lau'ui 
Vel'o-da 
Vo'll-a 
Vo-llb'o-ri 
Vo-li'iia 
Vo-H'nuB 
Vol'i-tei-'no 
Vul'i-teg,  C 
Vo-li'trai 
Vol'i-trai,  C. 
Vel-lo'i-ua  Pa-ter'ou 
I       Ilia 
VoI'li-oa 

Vol'lo-oas'sog,  G,  or 
Vol'o-caH'H(ig 
Vo-iia'fium 
Voii'o-dio 
Voii'c-dl 
Voii'o-Ii 
Von'c-tl 
Ve-iie'ti-a,  10 
Vmi'o-tua 
Ve-iiil'i-a 
Veii-no'iieg,  C, 
M.  C.  77. 
Ven'no-iu'g :  see 
For.  Pi/.  S. 
Ven-iio'm-ua 
Voii-tid'l-ua 
Von'u-lo'l-ua 

(-li/yua) 
Von'ii-lua 
Vo'miB 
Vo-mi'ai-a,  10 
Von'u-si'ni 
Voii'u-ai'innii 
Vo-pi'cuB :  SCO  C. 
Vop'l-to'imi 
Vo-ra'gri,  W. 
Voi'a-grl,  K. 
Vo-ra'iii-a,  S.  W. 
Vor'a-iil'o-liia 
Vc-iu'iil-iia,  S.  W. 
V«i'aii-iii'o-luB 
Voi'-bifr'o-iia 
Vor-cel'liu 
Voi-'oMi-gct'o-rlx 
Ver'e-ti'iii 
Vo-re'tuin 
Vor'gaa-l-lau'ims 
Vor-(i<)l'hi8 
Vor-ftll'i-a 
Vor-ftil'i-ui 
Vor-ftiii'i-iiB 
Ver'fel-um,  Fao.  W. 
Ver-gob'rc-tUB 
V(ii'-ftil'i-iiB 
Vor'o-Ia'ini-um 
Vei'o-iiiau'du-l 
Vo-ro'iia 
Vo-i'o'iioB,  0 :  see 

For.  Hi.  101. 
Vo-roii'i-(!a 
Voi'o-iil'ca,  L.  \V. 
Ver-rl'iiKs 
Ver'rl-iiB 
Vt'r'i'u-ci'iil 
Viii-ru'go 
V<ii'ta-giia 
V«r'tl-(!or'd|.a 
Vor'tuiii-na'li-a 
V«r-tiim'iiu8 
Vor'u-liu 
V(ir'u-la'iiuB 
Vo'ruB 

Voa'a-gHB :  see  C. 
Voa'bl-u8 
Voa'bo-la 
VBfl-(io'll-a 
Vds'ciil-Ia'iil 
VoB'ci-a,  10 
V(m-ci'iii 
V«m'(ri-(-a'iil-a 
Vim'(i\i-la'rl-ilB, 

A*.  II'. 
Voa'oii-tl'iil 
Viia'u-ila,  K.  W. 

Vu-8(1'V11B 

VoH-pa'ai-a'imB,  10 
V<m-ta'li.M,  0 
Vim-ta'll-a 
VoH-tu'llH 
V.m-tll'l-UH,  «.  W. 
\m-Wt\\ 
V«a-tl'ima 
Voa-to'i'l-u» 


VoB'u-bm 

Vo-Hii'\i-im 

V«B'vi-im 

Vot'o-ia 

Vot'tl-IIH 

Vot-to'iH^a,  0 ! 
see  ViH^tones. 

Vct'ii-lo'ul-a, 
S.  Soh. 

Vo-tu'ri-a 

Vo-tu'rl-ua 

Vo'tiis 

Vi'o-oa 

Vi-a'dnia,  Sch.  W 
Vi'a-diiia,  M. 

Vi-a'lia 

Vl-bid'1-a,  iS.  W. 

Vl-bid'i-ua,  A'.  W, 

Vl-bil'i-a 

Vib'i-na'tog,  G 

Vlb'l  o'lioa,  C 

Vib'l-U8 

Vi'bo 

Vlb'u-la'nur 

Vi-bul'll-u8 

Vi'oa  I'o'ta 

Vi-ooii'tl-tt,  10 

Vi-co'Oi-a,  10 

Vig'o-ti'iii 

Vi(;'l-ll'iuiB,  K. 

Vlc-to'rl-a 

Vio'to-rl'na 

Vic'to-ri'iiuB 

VIo'to-ri'o-Ia 

Vio-to'i'i-ua 

Vio-tum'vi-U), 

Fuc.  IK 
Vi-en'na 
Vil'li-a  Lox, 

S.  Sch. 
Vil'li-ua 
Vini'l-iia'lia 
Vhi-oon'ti-uB,  10, 

*S'.  Ij. 
Viii'oi-UH,  10, 

Fac.  W. 
Viii-da'li-uin 
Vln-di)l'i-«i 
Viii'dc-lic'i-a,  10 
Vili-ild'iiii-a'tor 
Viii-dciii'i-tor 
Viii-di</l-ua,  10, 

II'.  S. 
■Viii'di  li 
Viii'di-ua'tcg,  fi 
Viii-doli'o-ua, 
Flic.  Py. 

ViiiMo-b'o'iia, 
Sch.  M.  S. 
Viii'do-ula'aa 

Vi-llic'i-UH,  10 

Vin'i-UH,  S.  IK 
Vip-aa'iii-a,  S.  Soh. 
Vip-aa'iil-iiH, 
S.  Sch.  W. 
Vii'bi-ua 
Vir-du'iiia-rus 
Vir-iiil'i-ua 
Vir-ftin'l-a 
Vir-(![iii'l.iia 
Vir'i-a'Unia 
Vi-rid'i-n'iuiB 
Vir'i-pla'<!a 
Vli'o-ihi'iuim 
Vi-ni'o-drum 
Vi-ni'muii 

Vi8'<HiI-ll'nU8 

VI-Hi)l'li-a 

Vi-aol'lu8 

Vl-alg'o-lbiii,  K. 

Via'tu-Ia 

Vl-8ui'ftis 

Vi-t(il'll-a 

Vi-t()l'll-a'nl 

Vi-tol'li-ua 

Vlt'l-a,  10,  S.  W, 

Vit'l-ci'iii 

Vi-IU'a-tor 

VIl'ri-MiB 

Vi-tru'vi-us 

Vit'ii-la 

Vo'i^l-o,  10,  Fao. 

Vo-oo'iii-a  Lox 

Vo-oo'iil-iia 

Vo-coii'tl-a,  10 

Vofl'll-HWH 

Vo-i^o'hub,  For. 
Vo-la'ii«,  Fao.  W, 
Vo-laii'diiin 
Vo-la'iK>,  Fao. 
Vol'a-tci'ra 
V<)l'<'u-bi,  K. 
Vol'u-Hiia 
Vo-lo^'o-Hog,  0,  IS. 

V0-lll|i;-'l!-BllB, 

V.  I,.  Sell.  M. 
Vi)l'o-j((^'aiiB,  A', 
Vol-alii'l-l 
Vol-Un'l-a 
V(i-lii'bi-l« 
Vo-hi'bl-llH,  /'. 
V(i-hiiii'iia 
Vo-hnt/ni-a 

Vo-Ullll'lll-IM 

Vo-him'iuiB 
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Vo-lu'pi-a 
Vo-lup'tas 
Vol'u-se'nus,  S.  W. 
Vo-lu'si-a'nus,  10, 

S.L.  W. 
Vo-lu'si-e'nus,  10, 

K. 
Vo-lu'ai-us,  10 
Vol'us-ta'na 
Vol'u-sua 
Vol'u-ti'na 
Vc/lux 
Vo-ma/mis 
Vo-nt/nes,  6 
Vo-pia'ciTs 
Vo-ra'mis,  L.  C.  W. 
Voa'e-giis 
Vo-se'gus,  C.  Py. 
Vo/ti-e'DUs,  10 
Vo-tu'ri,  Fac. 
Vul-ca/nal 
Viil'ca-nali-a 
Vul-ca'm-86 
Vid-ca'nuE 


Vul-ca'ti-us,  10, 

S.  Sch. 
Vul'tur-na^-a 
Vul-tur'num 
Vul-tur'nus 


X. 


Xan'thi-a  or 
Xan'thi-as 
Xan'thi-ca 
Xan'thi-cus 
Xan-thip'pe 
Xan-thip'pus 
Xan'tho-pulus, 

L.C. 
Xe-naen'e-tus,  5 
Xe-nag'o-ras 
Xe-nar'-ehus 
Xen'a-reg,  6,  S. 
Xe'ne-a 
Xen'e-tuB 


Xe-ni'a-des,  6 
Xen'i-ta'na 
Xe'ni-us,  C.  S.  W 
Xen'o-cle'a 
Xen'o-cleg,  6 
Xen'o-cli'deg,  6 
Xe-noc'ra-te,  Pw. 
Xe-noc'ra-tes,  6 
Xe-noc'ri-tus 
Xe-nod'a-mus, 
Sch.  W. 
Xen'o-da'mus 
Xen'o-de'mus 
Xe-nod'i-ce 
Xe-nod'i-cus,  Pw. 
Xe-nod'o-ce 
Xe-nod'o-«hu8 
Xe-nod'o-cu8 
Xen'o-do'rus 
Xen'o-do'tes,  6 
Xe-nod'o-tu8 
Xe-nom'bro-tus 
Xen'o-me'deg,  6 
XB-nom'e-ne^,  6 


Xe-noph'a-nes,  6 
Xe-noph'i-lus 
Xen'o-phon 
Xen'o-phon-ti'us  or 
Xen'o-phon-te'us 
Xen'o-phron 
Xen'o-pi'thes,  6 
Xen'o-pi-thi'a 
Xen'o-ti'mus 
Xer'o-lil/y-a, 

C.  Sch. 
Xe-rol'o-phu8 
Xerx-e'ne 
Xerx'eg,  6 
Xi-me'ne 
Xi-phe'ne 
Xu'thus 
Xy'-€hu8 
Xyl'e-nep'o-lia 
Xyl'o-po-li'tae 
Xyn'i-a 
Xyp'e-te 
Xya'ti-a'ni,  10 
Xys'ti-ci 


z. 


ZaVa-tuB 
ZaVdi-belus 
Zab'di-ce'na 
ZaVo-lua  or 

Zab'u-lus 
Zac'o-rus 

Za-cyn'thu8  or  -nos 
Za'gre-UB,  Rem.  1 

Za'greua 
Za'grus 
Zal'a-teg,  6 
Za-le'cu8 
Za-leu'cus 
Za'ma 
Za-molxla 
Za'rax 
Zar'bi-e'nug 
Zar-dc/cei,  6 
Zar'e-tae  ' 
Za'ri-as'pa 


Zar'ma-no-€he'ga8 

Za-thu'a 

Za-ve'ceg,  6 

ZeVe-ce 

Zela 

Ze-le'a 

Ze-U'a 

ZeTU 

Ze-lc/tus 

Ze-lofy-pe 

Zelus 

Ze-nif 'e-teg,  6 

Ze'no  or  Ze'non 

Ze-no'bi-a 

Zen'o-cleg,  6,  L.  W. 

Zen'o-do'ra 

Zen'o-do'rus 

Ze-nod'o-tu8 

Ze-nog'e-nes,  6 

Ze-non'i-ci 

Ze-noph'a-neg,  6 

Zen'o-po-si'don 

Ze-noth'e-mis 

Ze-Do'the-us 


Zeph'y-re 
Zeph'y-ri'tis 
Ze-phyr'i-um 
Zeph'y-rus 
Ze-ryn'thus 
Ze'tes,  6,  or  Ze'tua 
Ze'thu8 
Zeu'^-ta'na 
Zeus  (zus) 
Zeux'i-da'mus 
Zeux-ip'pe 
Zeux'ia 
Zeux-ith'e-us 
Zeux'o 
Zi-ela 
Zi-gi'ra 
Zi-li'a,  dlso 
Zil'i-a,  Fac. 
Zi-phe'ne 
Zi-poe'teg,  6 
Zmyr'na 
Zo-di'a-cu8 
Zo'e 


Zoe'te-U8,  Rem.  1 

Zce'teus 
Zo'i-lus 
Zo-ip'pu8 

Zc/na-raa,  L.  W.  5. 
M.,  Zo-na'ra8,  Py^ 
Zo'ne 

Zo-oph'o-ru8 
Zoph'o-rus 
Zop'y-rl'nu8 
Zo-pyr'i-on,  W.  S. 
Zoj/y-rua 
Zor'o-as'ter  or 

ZoiVo-ae'treg,  6 
Eng.  Zo'ro-as'ter 
Zos'i-mu8 
Zos'ter 

Zos-te'ri-a,  &  W. 
Zot'i-cu8 
Zyg'e-na 
Zyg'i-a 

Zyg'i-i :  see  C 
Zy-gop'o-lis 
Zy-ffri'tte 
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A   PRONOUNCING   VOCABULARY 

OF 

COMMON  ENGLISH  CHRISTIAN  NAMES, 


WITH 


THEIR  DERIVATION,  SIGNIFICATION,  AND  DIMINUTIVES,  OR  NICKNAMES,  AND  THEIR 
EQUIVALENTS  IN  SEVERAL  OTHER  LANGUAGES. 


INTRODUCTORY    REMARKS. 


The  design  of  the  following  Vocabulary  is,  in  part,  to  supplement  that  of  the 
Biographical  Dictionary.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  English  Christian  Names, 
and  to  their  corresponding  Latin  forms,  the  principal  modern  equivalents  which  are  in 
actual  popular  use,  or  have  become  familiarly  known  through  literary  associations,  or 
are  for  other  reasons  peculiarly  important,  have  been  included  as  far  as  practicable. 

From  Christian  names  are  formed,  by  contraction  or  corruption,  many  nicknames 
and  diminutives.  Some  of  these  acquire  special  interest  from  their  use  in  the  forma- 
tion of  surnames ;  others  are  confined  to  particular  localities ;  others,  again,  are 
merely  colloquial  or  fanciful.  In  this  Vocabulary,  only  those  diminutives  and  nick- 
names are  given  which  are  well  established  or  are  etymologically  important. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  only,  no  notice  is  taken  of  surnames  used  as  Christian 
names ;  such,  for  example,  as  Addison,  Harvey,  Jefferson,  Sidney,  etc. 

In  names  from  the  modern  languages  other  than  the  English,  the  same  notation 
for  pronunciation  is  used  as  in  the  Pronouncing  Gazetteer.    See  pp.  1717-1719. 


In  selecting  the  names,  and  in  tracing  their  derivation  and  signification,  use  has 
chiefly  been  made  of  the  following  works :  1.  Heyse's  "  Allgemeines  verdeutschendes 
imd  erklarendes  Fremdworterbuch.  12te  Ausgabe.  Neu  verbessert  und  bereichert. 
Herausgegeoen  von  Dr.  C.  A.  F.  Mahn  "  (Hannover,  1859).  2.  Ingram's  edition  of 
the  "  Saxon  Chronicle  "  (London,  1823).  3.  Camden's  "  Remains  concerning  Brit- 
ain "  (London,  1674).  4.  Verstegan's  "  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  in  An- 
tiquities "  (London,  1634).  5.  Jones's  "  Proper  Names  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  Expounded  and  Illustrated  "  (London,  1856).  6.  Robinson's  "Lexicon 
of  the  New  Testament "  (New  York,  1850).  7.  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  " 
(London,  1863).  8.  Nichols's  "  What 's  in  a  Name  "  (London,  1859).  9.  Lower's 
"Patronymica  Britannica  "  (London,  1860).  10.  Various  Registers,  Directories,  etc. 
11.  Miss  Tonge's  "  History  of  Christian  Names  "  (London,  1863),  an  elaborate  and 
very  able  treatise,  which  contains  much  information  of  great  value  not  elsewhere 
accessible,  and  which  has  been  of  more  service  than  any  other  single  work. 


NoTB.    The  abbreviation  X.  id.  indicates  that  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  is  the  same  as  the  English. 


A. 


Aar'on  (Sr'on).  [Heb.]  Lofty ;  inspired.  Arab.  Harun, 
or  Haroun  (ha'roon') ;  L.  id. 

Ab'di-el  (Sb'di-Sl).    [Heb.]    The  servant  of  God.  L.  id. 

A1)el  (a'bSl).  [Heb.]  Breath ;  transitoriness ;  vanity. 
L  A'bSl   A-belus. 

A-bl'a-thaT  (4-bi'a-thar).  [Heb.]  Father  of  plenty. 
L.  id. 

A-bl'el  (a-bi'Sl).  [Heb.]  Father  of  strength.  L. 
A'bi-gl. 

A'bl-e'zer  (a'bl-e'zer).     [Heb.]    Father  of  help.    L.  id. 

A-bl'lab  (a-bi'ja).  [Heb.]  To  whom  Jehovah  is  a 
father.     L.  A'bi-Sm,  A'bf-a. 

Ab'ner  (ab'ner).     [Heb.]    Father  of  light.     L.  id. 

A'bra-ham  (a'bri-hSm).  [Heb.]  Father  of  a  multi- 
tude. L.  A'bra-ha'mus ;  F.  Abraham  (a'bra'aN') ;  It. 
Abrahamo  (a-bra-a'mo) ;  Sp.  Abrahan  (a-bra-an') ;  Pg. 
Abrahao  (a-bra-owN') ;  G.  Abraham  (a'bra-ham') ; 
Arab.  Ibrahim  (e'bra-hem').  —  Dim.  Abe  (ab). 

A'bram  (a'bram).  [Heb.]  Father  of  elevation.  L. 
A-bra'mus;  F.  Abram  (a'braN');  It.  Abramo  (a-bra/- 
mo) ;  Sp.  Abram  (a-bram').  — Dim.  Abe  (ab). 

Ab'sa-Iom  (Sb'sa-lom).    [Heb.]  Father  of  peace.  L.  id. 

Ad'am  (Sd'am).  [Heb.]  Man ;  earth  man  ;  red  earth. 
L.  A-da'mus ;  F.  Adam  (a'daN') ;  It.  Adamo  (a-da'- 
mo) ;  Sp.  Adan  (a-dan') ;  Pg.  Adao  (a-dowN') ;  6.  & 
Dan.  Adam  (a'dam).  —  Dim.  Ade  (ad)  (Ad'kin,  obs.)  ; 
Scot.  Edie  (ed'i). 

A'dl-el  (a'di-Sl).    [Heb.]    Ornament  of  God.    L.  id. 

A'dln  (a'din),       \  [Heb.]    Tender :  delicate ;  soft.  L. 

A-di'no  (a-dl'n6).  )      A'din. 

A-dolph' (a-dolf),  1  [OG.]    Noble  wolf;  i.  e.,  no- 

A-dOl'phus  (4-d51'fris).  (  ble  hero.  L.  A-d51'phus; 
F.  Adolphe  (a'dSlf') ;  It.  Adolfo  (a-dol'fo),  or  Udolfo 
(68-da'f6);  Sp.  Adolfo  (a-dol'fo);  Port.  Adolpho 
(a-dol'fo)  ;  G.  Adolf,  Adolph  (ii'dolf),  or  Odulf 
(o'dSSlf ).  —  Dim.  DSl'phiis. 

Ad'0-nl'rajn  (Sd'o-ni'ram).     [Heb.]    Lord  of  height. 

Al'an  (Sl'an).  Variously  explained  as  a  hound  [Slav.], 
harmony  [Celt.],  and  a  corruption  of  Hilary,  or  of 
^lianus.  L.  A-la'niis ;  F.  Alain  (S/ISn')  ;  It.  &  Sp. 
Alano  (a-la'no). 

Al'a-rlc  (51'a-rik).  [OG.]  All  rich ;  or,  noble  ruler. 
L.  Al'a-ri'ciis  ;  F.  Alaric  (a'la'rek') ;  It.  &  Sp.  Alarico 
(a-la-re'ko) ;  6.  Alarich  (S'la-reK). 

Al'bert  (51'bert).  [OG.]  Nobly  bright;  illustrious. 
L.  Al-ber'tiis ;  F.  Albert  (al'bSr') ;  It.  &  Sp.  Alberto 
(al-ber't6)  ;  G.  Adalbert  (a'dal-bSrt),  Albert  (al'bSrt), 
Albrecht  (al'brSKt). 

Al'bl-on  (51'bt-on).     See  Albion,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Al'es-an'der  (^I'Sks-Sn'der).  [Gr.]  A  defender  of 
men.  L.  id. ;  F.  Alexandre  (a'lek'eaN'dr) ;  It.  Ales- 
sandro  (a-lSs-san'dro) ;  Sp.  Alejandro  (a-lt-Han'dro) ; 
Pg.  Alexandre   (a-lSk-san'dra) ;   G.  &  D.   Alexander 


I.    NAMES    OF   MEN. 


(a^lSk-sau'dSr).  —  Dim.  Al'Sck,  EllTck,  S$n'd8r, 
SSn'dy,  Savv'nTe.  —  Fern.  Alexandra,  Alexandrina. 

Al'lred  (Sl'frgd).  [OG.]  Elf  in  council ;  i.  e.,  good 
counselor.  L.  Al-fre'dus,  A'lu-re'dus ;  F.  Alfred  (al'- 
frSd') ;  It.  &  Sp.  Alfredo  (al-fra'do) ;  Pg.  Alfred  (al- 
frao') ;  G.  &  D.  Alfred  (al'frat).  —Dim.  Alf. 

Al'ger-non  (Sl'jer-n5n).     [F.]    With  whiskers. 

il^l^dKlThesameasA.^. 

Al'mon  (al'mSn).     [Heb.]    Hidden. 

A-lon'ZO  (a-15n'z6).     [OG.]     Same  as  Alphonso. 

Al'phe-UB  (51'£e-iis  ;  prop,  ai-fe'iis).  [Heb.]  Ex- 
change. L.  Al-phe'us ;  F.  Alph^e  (al'fa') ;  It.  &  Sp. 
Alfeo  (al-fa'o) ;  G.  Alpheus  (al-fa'oos). 

Al-phon'SO  (ai-£Bn's6).  [OG.]  Ail  ready ;  willing. 
L.  Al-phSn'siis ;  F.  Alphonse  (al'f oNss') ;  It.  Alfonso 
(iil-fon'so) ;  Sp.  Ildefonso  (el-da-fon'soj,  Alfonso  (al- 
fon'so),  Alonso  (a-lon'so)  ;  Pg.  Affonso  (af-f on'so)  ;  G. 
ALfons  (al'fouss). 

^'^tS[K).}tHeb.]    Iniquity. 

Al'vln  (51'vTn),    1  [OHG.]    Beloved  by  all.    F.  Aluin 

Al'win  (ai'win).  J  (a/lii'SN') ;  It.  &  Sp.  Aluino  (a.165- 
e'no). 

Am'a-rl'all  (5m'a-ri'4).  [Heb.]  Whom  Jehovali  prom- 
ised. 

Am'a-sa  (Sm'a-s4).     [Heb.]    A  burden. 

Am'broBe  (Sm'broz).  [Gr.]  Immortal;  divine.  L. 
Ambrosius  (am-bro'zhi-fis) ;  F.  Ambroise  (aN'brwaz') ; 
It.  Ambrogio  (am-bryje-o) ;  Sp.  Ambrosio  (am-brS'- 
Se-o) ;  Pg.  Ambrosio  (aN-bro'Se-o) ;  G.  &  D.  Ambro- 
sius (am-bro'ze-66s). 

Am'mi  (Sm'ml).    [Heb.]    My  people. 

A'mos  (a'miis).  [Heb.]  Strong ;  courageous ;  other- 
wise, burden. 

An'drew  (Sn'dru).  [Gr.]  Strong ;  manly.  L.  An'- 
dre-as ;  F.  Andre  (aN'dra'),  Andrieu  (aN'dre-uh') ;  It. 
Andrea  (an-dra'a) ;  Sp.  Andres  (an-drgs') ;  Pg.  Andre 
(aN'dra') ;  G.  &  D.  Andreas  (an'dra-as). —  Dim.  An'dJ'. 

An'dro-nl'CUB  (Sn'dro-ni'kiis).  [Gr.]  A  conqueror  of 
men.     L.  id. 

An'selm  (Sn'sSlm), )  [OHG.]     Protection  of  God.     F. 

An'sel  (Sn'sgl).  (  Anselme  (aN'salm') ;  It.  &  Sp. 
Anselmo  (an-sEI'mo)  ;  Pg.  Anselmo  (aN-sgl'mo) ;  G. 
Anselm  (an'selm),  Anshelm  (anssliElm). 

An'thO-ny  (Sn'tS-nj?),  )  [L.]     Priceless ;  praiseworthy. 

An'tO-ny  (Sn'to-ny).  )  L.  An-to'nT-u8 ;  F.  Antoine 
(aN'twan') ;  It.  &  Sp.  Antonio  (an-tyne-o) ;  Pg.  An- 
tonio (siN-to'ne-o) ;  G.  Antonius  (an-to'ue-oos),  Anton 
(an'ton).  — Dim.  To'nJ^. — Fern.  Antonia. 

A-poiaos  (4-p5115s).     [Gr.]    Of  Apollo. 

Ar'che-la'US  (iir'ke-la'us).     [Gr.]    Ruler  of  the  people. 

Ar'chl-bald  (ar'chl-bald).  [G.]  Extremely  bold  ;  other- 
wise, holy  prince .  "L.  Ar'«hT-biIl'dus ;  F.  Archam- 
bault  (iir'shaN'bo') ;  It.  Arcibaldo  (ar-che-bal'do) ;  G. 
Archimbald  (arK'em-balt).  —  Dim.  Archy  (ar'chy). 


A'll-el  (a'ri-Sl).    [Heb.]    Lion  of  God ;  valiant  for  God. 
Ar'ls-tar'chUB  (Sr'Is-tar'kus).     [Gr.]    Good  prince. 
Al'nold  (ar'nold).      [OHG.]     Strong  as  an  eagle.     F. 

Arnaud,  Arnaut  (ar'no') ;  It.  Arnoldo  (ar-nol'do) ;  Sp. 

Arnaldo  (ar-nal'do) ;  G.  Arnold  (ar'nolt). 
Ar'te-mas  (ar'te-mas).      [Gr.]     Gift   of   Artemis,  or 

Diana. 
Ar'thur  (ar'thur).     [Celt.]    High  ;  noble.    L.  Ar-thu'- 

riis ;  _F.  Artur  (ar'tiir'),  Artus  (ar'tiiss') ;  It.  Arturo 

(ar-too'ro). 
A'sa  (a'sa).     [Heb.]    Healer ;  physician. 
A'sa-hel  (a'sa-hSl).     [Heb.]    Made  of  God. 
A'saph  (a'saf).    [Heb.]    A  collector.    L.  As'a-phiiB. 
As'a-re1ali"(Ss'4-re'la).    [Heb.]    Upright  to  God. 
Ash'bel  (Ssh'bgl).     [Heb.]    Fire  of  Bel. 
Ash'er  (Ssh'er).     [Heb.]     Happy  ;  fortunato. 
Ash'ur  (Ssh'ur).     [Heb.]    Black ;  blackness. 
Atb'a-na'sl-as    (ath'a-na'zht-us).       [Gr.]      Immortal. 

L.  id.  ;  F.  Athanase  (a'ta'naz') ;  It.  Atanasio  (a-ta-nS'- 

6e-o),  Atanasia  (a-ta-na'Se-aV  Atanagio  (a-ta-na'j6) ; 

G.  Athanasius  (a-ta-na'ze-55s). 
Ath'el-Stan  (Sth'gl-stSn).     [AS.]    Noble  stone. 
Au'brey  (a'br5^).     [OHG.]    Ruler  of  spirits.    F.  Aubri 

(o'bre') ;'  It.  Alberico  (al-ba-re'ko) ;  G.  &  D.  Alberich 

(al'ber-eK). 
Au-gus'tln  (a-giis'tin),    )  [L.]     Belonging   to  Augus- 
Au-gUS'tine  "(a-gus'tin),  >      tus.     L.  Aug'iis-ti'nus  ;  F. 
Aua'tin  (as'tTn).  )      Augustin  (o'gus'tSN') ;  It. 

Agostino  (a-gos-te'no) ;  Sp.  Augustine  (ow-gd53-te'n6)  ; 

G.  Augustin  (ow-g56s-ten'). 

^W  In  the  United  States,  this  name,  in  its  full  form, 
is  often  pronounced  a'gus-tin,  or  a'giis-teu,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable ;  and,  though  this  accentuation 
is  opposed  to  present  English  usage,  the  contracted 
form,  Austin,  sliows  that  English  speakers  of  former 
times,  true  to  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  uninflu- 
enced by  any  considerations  of  classical  quantity,  must 
have  placed  the  accent  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable. 

Au-gUB'tnB  (a-gUs'tus).     [L.]     Exalted;  imperial.     L. 

id. ;  F.  Auguste  (o'gUsf) ;   G.  August  (ow'gd58t).  — 

Dim.  Gus,  GiSs'tQs.  —  Fern.  Augusta. 
Au-re'U-UB  (a-re'll-!is).     [L.]    Golden.    L.  id. 
Aus'tin  (as'tTn).     See  AtJonsTiN. 
Az'a-ri'ah  (az'4-ri'4).    [Heb.]    Helped  of  the  Lord. 


B. 


Bald'wln  (bald'wtn).     [OG.]    Bold,  courageous  friend. 

L.   Bai'dii-i'u5s ;  F.   Baudouin  (b&doO-SN') ;   It.  Bal- 

doviuo    (btil-do-ve'no),    Balduino    (bal-do8-e'n6) ;    G. 

Balduin  (bal'doo-en). 
Bap'tlst  (bSp'tlst).     [Gr.]    A  baptizer ;  a  purifier.    F. 

Baptiste,  Batiste  (ba'test') ;  It.  Battista  (biit-tes'ta) ; 

Sp.  Bautista  (bow-tes'tS) ;  G.  Baptist  (bap'test). 


to,  5,  i,  o,  u,  y,  long  ;  S,  e,  t,  o,  li,  ^,  short ;  cSre,  far,  14st,  fall,  wliat ;  term ;  f Sr ;  food,  f fl&t ;  f Qrl,  rude,  pysh ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow ;  a,  e,  6,  a,  e,  o,  ij,  6,  li,  v  (see  p.  1719) ; 
(  a.s  8  ;  «,  -eh,  as  k ;  ch  as  in  chin ;  g  as  i,g  as  in  get ;  n,  ng,  as  in  link,  sing ;  th  as  in  thin,  th  as  in  thine  ;  zh  like  z  in  azure  ;  I,  Q,  fi,  g,  ^,  b,  d,  q,  a,  E,  N  (see  p.  1719). 
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Bar'a-Ohi'as    (bXr'4-ki'as).      [Heb.]     Whom   Jehovah 

bSSi^QH).  I  [0<>0     A  distinguished  helper. 

Bar'na-bas  (bar'na-bas),  )  [Heb  ]     Son   of  exhortation 

Bar'na-by  (bar'na-by^  )  or  consolation,  F.  Barnab^ 
(bar'na'ba') ;  ItrBarna(bar'na),  Barnaba  (bar'na-ba) ; 
Sp.  Barnabas  (bar-nii-bas'),  Bernabi5  (bSr-na-ba') ;  Pg. 
Barnabe  (bar-na-ba') ;  G.  &  D.  Barnabas  (bar'na-bas). 

Bar'nard  (bar'nard).     See  Bernaed. 

Bar-thol'o-mew  (bar-thol'o-mu).  [Heb.]  A  warlike 
son.  L.  Bar'tho-lo-mae'iis;  F.  Bartolomee  (bar'to'lo'- 
ma'),  Bartlif51emi  (bar'tal'me') ;  It.  Bartolomeo  (bar- 
to-lo-nia'o) ;  Sp.  Bartolome  (bar-to-lo-ma') ;  Pg.  Bar- 
tolomeu  (bar-to-lo-ma'66)  ;  G.  Bartholomaus  (bar-to- 
16-ma'o6s),  Barthel  (bar'tel).  —  Dim.  Bart,  Bat. 

Bar-zil'lal  (bar-zTl'la  or  -la-i).  [Heb.]  Iron  of  the 
Lord  ;  firm  ;  true. 

Bas'll  (bSz'il).  [Gr.]  Kingly ;  royal.  L.  Ba-sTlt-us ; 
F.  Basile  (ba'zel') ;  It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg.  Basilio  (ba-Se'le-o) ; 
G.,  D.,  Dan.,  &  Sw.  Basilius  (ba-ze'le-Sos). 

Ben'e-diCt  (bgn'e-dlkt).  [L.]  Blessed.  L.  Bgn'e-dTc'- 
tus ;  F.  Benott  (beh-nwa') ;  It.  Benedetto  (ba-na-def- 
to),  Bettino  (bSt-te'no)  ;  Sp.  Benedicto  (bS-nS-dek'to), 
Benito  (ba-ne'to);  Pg.  Benedicto  (ba-na-de'to),  Bento 
(boN'tS):  G.  Benedikt  (bSn'a-dikt).  —  i>tm.  BSn'ngt. 
—  Fern.  Benedieta. 

Ben'Ja-IUm  (b5n'ja-mTn).  [Heb.]  Son  of  the  right 
hand.  It.  Beniamino  (ba-ne-a-me'no).  —  Dim.  BSn, 
BSn'uy. 

Ben-c/lll  (bSn-o'ni).     [Heb.]    Son  of  grief  or  trouble. 

Be-rl'ah  (be-ri'a).     [Heb.]     In  calamity. 

Ber'nard  (ber'nard),  I  [OG.]     Bold  as  a  bear.     L.  B5r- 

Bar'nard  (bar'nard).  )  nar'dus  ;  F.  Bernard  (bar'nar'), 
Bernardin  (bar'nar'dSN') ;  It.  Bernardo  (b8r-nar'do), 
Bernardino  (bgr-nar-de'no) ;  Sp.  Bernardo  (bSr-nar'do), 
Bernal  (ber-niil') ;  G.  Bernhard  (bern'hiirt),  Barend 
(ba'rent),  Berend  (ba'rent).  —  Dim.  Bar'ney. 

Ber'tram  (ber'tram).  fOG.]  Bright  raven.  F.  Ber- 
trand  (bar'traN') ;  It.  Bertrando  (bSr-triin'do) ;  Sp. 
Beltran  (bSl-tran') ;  Pg.  Bertrao  (bSr-trowN') ;  6.  Ber- 
tram (bSr'tram),  Berdrand  (bSr'drant).  —  Dim.  Bert. 

Be-thU'el  (be-thu'Sl).     [Heb.]     Man  of  God. 

Be-zal'e-el  (be-zai'e-gl  or  bSz'a-lel).  [Heb.]  In  the 
shadow  (protection)  of  God. 

Bon'1-face  (bSn't-fas).  [L.]  A  benefactor.  L.  Boni- 
faciue  (bSn'i-fa'shi-iis) ;  It.  Bonifacio  (bo-ne-fat'cho), 
Bonifazio  (bo-ne-lat'se-o) ;  Sp.  Bonifacio  (bo-ne-fa'- 
the-o) ;  Pg.  Bonifacio  (bo-ne-fa'se-o) ;  G.  &  D.  Boni- 
facius  (bo-ne-fji'se-oos). 

Bri'an  (bri'an).    [Celt.]    Strong.    It.  Briano  (bre-S'no). 

Bru'no  (brypno).     [OG.]    Brown. 


c. 


Cad-walla-der  (kSd-wSl'la-der).  [W.]  Battle  ar- 
ranger. 

CSB'Sar  (se'zar).  [L.]  Hairy;  or,  blue-eyed ;  or,  born 
under  tl>e  aesarean  operation.  L.  id. ;  F.  Cgsar  (sa'- 
zar') ;  It.  Cesare  (clia'sa-ra) ;  G.  Casar  (tsa'sar). 

Ca'Ieb  (kS'lgb).     [Heb.]     A  dog. 

Oal'vin  (kSl*  /in).  [L.]  Bald.  L.  C51-vi'niis  ;  F.  Cal- 
vin (kal'vSs'),  Cauvin  (ko'vSN') ;  Sp.  Calvo  (kal'vo). 

Ce'Cll  (se'sTl,  sTs'il,  or  sgs'Il).     [L.]     Dim-sighted. 

Ce'phas  (se'fas).     [Aram.]     A  stone. 

Charles  (charlz).  [OG.]  Strong;  manly;  noble-spir- 
ited. L.  C5r'o-lus;  F.  Charles  (shiirl) ;  It.  Carlo 
(kar'lo);  Sp.  &  Pg.  Carlos  (kar'los) ;  G.  Carl,  Karl 
(karl).  —  Dim.  Char'lTe,  or  Char'ley.  — Fern.  Caroline, 
Charlotte. 

Chrls'tlan  (krts'chan).  [L.]^  Belonging  to  Christ ;  a 
believer  In  Christ."  L.  Chris'ti-a'nus;  F.  Chrestien, 
Chr(5tien  (kra'te-aN') ;  It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg.  Cristiano  (kres- 
te-a'no)  ;  G.  &  Dan.  Christian  (kres'te-an).  —  Dim. 
■Ghrls'tie.  — fem.  Christiana. 

Chris'tO-pher  (krT.s'to-fer).  [Gr.]  Bearing  Christ. 
L.  -eiiris-tSph'o-rus ;  F.  Christophe  (kres'tof) ;  It. 
Cristoforo  (kres-to'fo-ro) ;  Sp.  Cristoval  (kres-to- 
val') ;  Pg.  Christovao  (kres-to-vowN') ;  G.  Christopho- 
rus  (kres-to'fo-roos),  Christoph  (kres'tof).  —  Dim. 
Kgs'ter,  Kit,  -ehris. 

Clar'ence  (klSr'enss).  [L.]  Illustrious.  L.  Clarenti- 
us  (kla-rgii'shl-us). 

Clau'di-HS  (kla'dl-iis),  )  [L.]    Lame.    L.  Claudius.    F. 

Claude  (klad)."  (      Claude    (Mod);    It.    &    Sp. 

Claudio  (klow'de-o) ;  G.  &  D.  Claudius  (klow'de-oos). 

Clem'ent  (klgm'ent).  [L.]  Mild-tempered ;  merciful. 
L.  Cle'mSng  ;  F.  Clgment  (kla'maN') ;  It.  &  Sp.  Cle- 
mente  (kla-men'ta) ;  G.  &  D.  Clemens  (kla'menss). 

Oon'rad  (kbn'rSd).  [OHG.]  Bold  in  counsel ;  reso- 
lute. L.  CSn-ra'dus ;  F.  Conrade  (kSN'rad') ;  It.  Con- 
rado  (kon-ra'do),  Corrado  (kor-ra'do) ;  Sp.  Conrado 
(koti-ra'Do) ;  G.  Konrad  (kon'rat). 

Con'Stant  (kSn'stant).     [L.]     Firm  ;  faithful. 
stans,    Constantius    (kSn-stSn'she-iis) ;    It. 


L.  C8n'. 

Costante 


(kos-tan'ta),   Costanzo  (kos-tan'zo) ;    Sp.   Constancio 
(kon-stan'the-o) ;  Pg.   Constancio  (^kon-stan'se-o) ;  G. 
Constanz  (kon'stants).  —  Fern.  Constance. 
Con'Stan-tlne    (k5n'stan-tin).      [L.]     Resolute;    firm. 
L.  Cbn'stSn-ti'nus ;  It".  Costantino  (kos-tan-te'no) ;  Sp. 
&  Pg.    Constantino   (kon-stan-te'no) ;  G.   Constantin 
(kon' Stan-ten'). 
Cor-ne11-US  (k6r-ne'll-us  or  -nel'yus).     [L.]    (Uncer- 
tain.)   L.  id.  ;  F.  CorniSlius  (kor'na'le'iiss') ;  It.,  Sp., 
&  Pg.  Cornelio  (kor-nale-o)  ;  G.  Cornelius  (kor-na'le- 
Sos).  —  Fern.  Cornelia. 
Cri3'pin  (kris'pTn), )  [L.]     Having  curly  hair.    L.  Crls- 
Gris'pus  (kris'pus),  >      pi'nus,  CrTs'pi-a'niis  ;  F.  Crispin 
Crls'pi-an  (-pT-an).  )      (kres'pSN'),  Crgpin   (kra'pSN') ; 
It.  Crispino  (kres-pe'no),  Crispo  (kres'po) ;  Sp.  Crispo 
(kres'po) ;  G.  Cris'pus  (kres'pdSs). 
Cuth'bert  (kuth'bert).     [AS.]     Noted  splendor. 


Cyp'ri-an  (sTp'rT-an).     [Qtjl    Of  Cyprus,    L.  Cyp/rT- 

a'nus ;  F,   Cyprian  (se'pre'SN') ;  G,  Cyprian  (tse'pre- 

an), 
Cyr'U  (sTrTl).     [Gr.]    Lordly,    L.  Carinas;  P,  Cy- 

rille  (se'rel'  or  se're'y') ;    Sp.   Cirilo  (the-relo) ;   It, 

Cirillo(che-rel'16) ;  G.  Cyrill  (tse'rel), 
Cy'rus  (si'rtis),     [Per,]    The  sun.    L.  id. 


D. 


Dan  (dSn),     [Heb.]    A  judge, 

Dan'l-el  (d5n'I-gl  or  dSn'ygl),     [Heb,]    A  divine  judge, 

F,   Daniel  (da'ne-al')  ;    It.   DanieUe  (da-ne-gna) ;   G, 

Daniel  (da'ne-gl).  —  Dim.  DSn. 
Da-ri'us  (da-ri'us).     [Per.]    Preserver,    L,  id. 
Da'Vld  (da'vid).    [Heb.]    Beloved.    F.  David  (da'ved')  ; 

It.  Davide  (da-ve'da),  Davidde  (da-ved'da) ;  G.  David 

(da'vet).  — Ditn.  T>a,'vf,  Dave  (dav),  (Daw'kin,  obs.).  — 

Fevi.  Vida. 
De-me'trl-US  (de-me'trl-as).    [Gr.]    Belonging  to  Ceres. 

L.  id. ;  F.  D^m^trius  (da'ma'tre-iis') ;  It.  &  Pg.  Deme- 

trio  (da-ma'tre-o) ;  G.  Demetrius  (da-ma'tre-66s). 

ElS'Sifdgn'nIs),  I  The  French  form  of  Dionysius. 

Der'rlck  (dgr'rTk),     A  corruption  of  Theodoric. 

Des'ter  (dgks'ter).      [L.]     The  right  hand  ;  fortunate. 

Dl'0-nys'l-US  (di'o-nTsh'i-us),  [Gr.]  Belonging  to 
Dionysos,  or  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wine.  L.  id.  ;  F, 
Denys,  or  Denis  (dgh-ne') ;  It,  Dionigio  (de-o-ne'j6), 
Dionigi  (de-o-ne'je),  Dionisio  (de-6-ne'6e-o) ;  Sp.  Dio- 
nisio  (de-6-ne'fee-o) ;  Pg.  Dionysio  (de-o-ne'6e-o) ;  G. 
Dionysius  (de-o-ne'ze-dos),  Dionys  (de-6-ness'), 

Don'ald  (dSn'ald).     [Celt.]    Proud  chief. 

Dun'can  (diink'an),     [Celt,]    Brown  chief. 


E. 


Eb'en  (Sb'gn).     [Heb.]    A  stone. 

Eb'en-e'zer  (SVgn-e'zer),     [Heb.]    The  stone  of  help. 

Ed'gar  (Sd'g.ar).  [AS.]^  A  javelin  (or  protector^  of 
property,  £.  Ed'ga-rus ;  It.  Edgaro  (gd-ga'ro) ;  G. 
Edgar  (gt'gar). 

Ed'mund  (gd'mund),  [AS.]  Defender  of  property. 
L.  Ed-niun'dus ;  F.  Edmond  (ad'mSN') ;  It.  Edinondo 
(gd-inon'do)  ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Edmundo  (gd-ra66n'd6) ;  G. 
I5dmund  (et'mobnt) ;  D.  Edmond  (gt'mont).  —  Dim. 
Ed,  Ngd. 

Ed'ward  (gd'ward).  [AS.]  Guardian  of  property,  L. 
Ed-var'dus ;  F.  Edouard  (a'd66'ar') ;  It.  Eduardo 
(a-doo-ar'do),  Edoardo  (a-do-ar'doV  Odoardo  (o-do- 
ar'do) ;  Sp.  Eduardo  (a-doo-ar'do) ;  Pg.  Eduardo 
(a-d(56-ar'do),  Duarte  (d65-ar'ta) ;  G.  Eduard  (a'doS- 
art).  — Dim.  Ed,  Ed'dJ,  Ngd,  Ngd'dJ-,  Tgd,  Tgd'dy, 

Ed'wln  (gd'wTn).  [AS.]  Gainer  of  property.  L.  Ed- 
vi'nus ;  It.  Eduino  (a-doo-e'no) ;  G,  Edwin  (gt'win). 
—  Dim.  Ed,  Ed'dy. 

Eg'bert  (gg'bert),  [OG.]  The  sword's  brightness ;  fa- 
mous witli  the  sword.  L.  Eg-ber'tus ;  It.  &  Pg.  Eg- 
berto  (gg-bgr'tfi) ;  G,  Eckbert  (gk'bgrt) ;  Egbert  (gg'- 
bert), 

El'bert  (gl'bert).    The  same  as  Albert,    L.  El-ber'tus. 

El'dred  (gl'drgd).     [AS.]     Terrible. 

E'le-a'zer  (e'le-a'zer).  [Heb.]  To  whom  God  Is  a  help. 
Sp.  Eleazaro  (a-la-a'tha-ro). 

E'li  (e'li).     [Heb.]     A  foster  son. 

E-li'ab  (e-li'5b).     [Heb.]    God  is  his  father, 

E-ll'a:kim  (e-l!'a-kTm),  [Heb.]  Whom  God  sets  up. 
F.  Eliacim  (a'le'a'sem'), 

E-li'as  (e-li'as).    The  same  as  Elijah. 

E-Ii'hU  (e-li'lm),     [Heb.]     God  tlie  Lord, 

E-li'jah  (e-li'ia).  [Heb.]  Jehovah  is  my  God.  L.  E-U'- 
ja;  F.  filie  (a'le');  It.  Eiia  (a-le'a) ;  G.  &  D,  Elias 
(a-le'as),  Elia  (a-le'a), 

E-liph'a-let  (e-lif'a-Iet).     [Heb.]    God  of  salvation. 

E-U'Sha  (e-li'sha).  [Heb.]  God  my  salvation.  L.  El'- 
i-se'tis ;  F,  £lisge  (a'le'za') ;  It,  &  Sp,  Eliseo  (a-le- 
Sa'6), 

E-Ii'zur  (e-li'zur),     [Heb,]    God  is  my  rock, 

El'lis  (el'lis).  "  A  variation  of  Elisha. 

El'mer  (gl'mer).  Probably  a  contraction  of  AS.  Ethel- 
mer,  or  Ethelmar  ("  noble  greatness  "). 

El'na-than  (gl'na-than  or  6l-na'than).  [Heb.]  God 
gave. 

Em-man'n-el  (gm-mSn'u-Sl).  [Gr.  fr.  Heb.]  God  with 
us.  F.  Emmanuel  (a'ma'nii'gl') ;  It.  Emmanuele  (gm- 
ma-n95-a'la) ;  Sp.  Manuel  (ma-noo-al') ;  Pg.  Manuel 
(ma-D65-al'),  Manoel  (ma-n6-al') ;  6.  Emanuel  (a-ma'- 
noo-al), 

Em'e-ry  (gm'e-rj^),        )  [AS.]   Powerful ;  rich.  L.  Al'- 

Em'me-ry  (gm'me-ry),  {    me-ri'cus  ;  It.  Amerigo  (a-ma- 
~'go);  F.  Emeri  (am're'). 
Praised ;    commended.      L, 
Sp,  Eneas  (a-na'as), 

E'noch  (e'nok).  [Heb.]  Consecrated ;  dedicated,  F. 
finoch  (a'nok'). 

E'nOS  (e'nos).     [Heb.]     Man, 

E'phra-lm"  (e'fra-Im),  [Heb,]  Very  fruitful,  L,  E'- 
phra-i'mus, 

E-ras'mus  (e-rSz'mus),  [Gr.]  Lovely  ;  worthy  to  be 
loved,  L.  id.  ;  P.  Erasme  (a'rasm') ;  It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg. 
Erasmo  (a-raS'mo) ;  G.  &  D.  Erasmus  (a-ras'm56s), 

E-raSftUS  (e-rSs'tils),  [Gr.]  Lovely  ;  amiable.  L,  id, ; 
F.  Eraste  (a'rasf) ;  G,  Erastus  (a-ras'td6s), 

E'ric  (e'rik),  [AS.]  Rich ;  brave ;  powerful,  L.  E-ri'- 
ciis. 

Er'nest  (er'ngst),  )  [G.]  Earnest.   F.  Ernest  (Sr'- 

Er-nes'tUS  (er-ngs'tus).  )  nast') ;  It.,  Sp,,  &  Pg,  Er- 
nesto (gr-nes'to) ;  G,  Ernst  (grnst).  — Fem.  Ernestine. 

E'san  (e'sa).  [Heb.]  Covered  with  hair.  P.  Esaii  (a'- 
za'ii). 


E'than  (e'tjian),     [Heb,]    Firmness ;  strength, 

Eu'gene  (u'jen  or  u-jen'),  [Gr,]  Well-bom ,  noble. 
L.  Eu-ge'nT-us  ;  F.  Eugene  (nh'zhan') ;  It.  Eiigeni* 
(a-66-ja'ne-o) ;  Sp.  Eugenic  (a-66-Ha'ne-o) ;  Pg.  Euge- 
nic (a-65-zha'ne-o) ;  G.  Eugenius  (oi-ga'ne-65s),  Eugen 
(oi-gan'),  —  Fem.  Eugenia. 

Eu-se'bi-US  (ii-se'bl-iis),  [Gr,]  Pious  ;  godly,  L.  id, : 
F,  Eus^be  (uh/zaV) ;  It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg,  Eusebio  (a-68-fea'- 
be-o) ;  G,  Eusebius  (oi-Sa'be-56s), 

Eus'tace  (us'tSs)^  [Gr.]  Healthy;  strong;  standing 
firm.  L.  Eu-sta'-eliT-us,  Eu-sta'thT-Qs ;  P,  Eustache 
(rhs'tash'),  Eustatlie  (nhs'taf) ;  It,  Eustazio  (a-66 
stat'se-o),  Eustachio  (a-d5-sta'ke-o) ;  Sp,  Euetaqui( 
(a-66-stii'ke-o) ;  Pg,  Estacio  (S-sta'se-o) ;  G.  Eusta- 
thius  (oi-sta'te-oos), 

Ev'an  (gv',jn).     [W.]    Young  warrior, 

Ev'er-ard  (gv'er-ard).     [OHG.]    Strong  as  a  wild  boar. 

F.  Evraud  (i'vlo') ;  It.  Everardo  (a-va-rar'd6),  Ebe- 
rardo  (a-ba-riir'do) ;  G.  Eberhard  (a'bgr-hart),  Ebert 
(a'bert). 

E-ze'ki-el  (t-ze'kl-el  or  -ktl).  [Heb.]  Strength  of  God. 
P.  fiz(5chiel  (a'za'she'al') ;  Sp.  Ezequiel  (a-tha-ke-al') ; 

G.  &  D.  Ezechiel  (a-tsa'ke-al),  —  Dim.  Zeke  (zek). 
Ez'ra  (gz'j-a).     [Heb.]    Help.     L.   Ez'ra,  Ez'dras;  P. 

Esdras  (as'dras'). 

F. 

Fetlz  (fe'lTks).  [L.]  Happy ;  prosperous,  L.  id.  ;  P, 
Pt^lix  (fa'leks') ;  It.  Felice  (fa-le'cha) ;  Sp,  Felix  (fa- 
leK');  Pg.  Feliz  (f a-lez') ;  G.  &  D,  Pelix  (fa'leks).— 
Fern..  Felicia. 

Fer'dl-nand  (fer'dT-nSnd),     [OHG,]      Brave;   valiant, 

F.  Ferdinand  (far'de'naN'),  Perrand  (fer'raN') ;  It. 
Perdinando  (fgr-de-nan'do),  Perrando  (fSr-ran'do) ; 
Sp,    Hernando   (hgr-nan'do),  Fernando   (fgr-nan'do); 

G,  Ferdinand  (fgr'de-nant). 

Fer-nan'dO  (fer-nSn'do).     Spanish  form  of  Perwnand. 

Fes'tns  (fgs'tiis).     [LJ    Joyful;  glad,    L.  id, 

Fran'cis  (fran'sis),  [P,]  Free,  L,  Pran-cTs'cus ;  F. 
FranQois  (fraN'swa')  ;  It.  Francesco  (fran-chgs'ko), 
Franco  (fran'ko) ;  Sp.  Francisco  (fran-thes'ko) ;  Pg, 
Francisco  (fran-ses'ko) ;  G.  Pranciscus  (fran-tsTs'- 
kooa),  Franz  (f rants),  —  Dim.  FrSnk.  —  Fem.  Francea, 
Fanny. 

Frank  (frSnk).     Same  as  Francis. 

Fred'er-ic  (frgd'er-Tk),     )  [OHG.]  Abounding  in  peace ; 

Fred'er-lck  (frgd'er-Tk).  (  or,  peaceful  ruler.  L.  PrSd'- 
er-i'ctis,  Frid'er-i'cus ;  F.  Frgdgric  (fra'da-rek') ;  It. 
Federigo  (fa-da-re'go),  Frederico  (fra-da-re'ko) ;  Sp.  & 
Pg.  Federico  (fa-da-re'ko) ;  Pg.  Frederico  (fra-da-re'- 
ko) ;  G,  Priedrich  (fre'dreK),  Fritz  (frets),  —  Dim. 
Frgd,  FrSd'dy.  —  Fem.  Prederica. 


G. 


Ga'bri-el  (ga'brT-gl).  [Heb.]  Man  of  God.  P.,  Sp., 
&  Pg.  Gabriel  (ga-bre-al') ;  It.  Gabriello  (ga-bre-gl'lo) ; 
G.  Gabriel  (gii'bre-al).  —Dim.  Gabe  (gab). 

Ga'ius  (ga'yus).     [L.]     Rejoiced.  _  L.  id. 

Qa-ma'li-el  (gS-ma'li-gl  or  ga-mal'yel),  [Heb,]  Rec- 
ompense of  God, 

Gar'ret  (gSr'rgt).     Another  form  of  Gerald. 

Geof'Irey  (jgf'frj).     Same  as  Godfrey. 

George  (jSij),  [Gr.]  A  landholder ;  husbandman.  L. 
Georgius  (jSr'jI-Os) ;  F.  Georges,  George  (zhorzh) ;  It. 
Giorgio  (jor'jo) ;  Sp.  Jorge  (Hor'Ha)  ;  Pg.  Jorge  (zhor'- 
zha) ;  G.  Georg  (ga-orK').  —  Dim.  Georgia  (j6r'ji), 
Geordie  (j8r'dT). — Fem.  Georgiana. 

Ger'ald  (jer'ald),  )  [OG.]    Strong  with   the  spear.      L. 

Ger'ard  (jer'ard).  )  6e-rar'diis,  6e-rSl'dBs ;  P.  Ggrard 
(zlia'riir'),  Gc^raud  (zlia'ro'),  GIraud  (zhe'ro'),  Girauld 
(zhe'ro') ;  It.  Gerardo  (ja-rar'do),  Gherardo  (ga-rar'- 
do),  Giraldo  (je-ral'do) ;  G.  Gerhard  (ggr'hart),  Gerold 
(ga'rolt). 

Ger'man  (jer'man),     1  [L.]    German.    L.  Ger-nia'niis; 

Ger'maine  (jer'man).  )  F.  Germain  (zhar'mSN') ;  It. 
Germane  (jgr-ma'no). 

Ger'shom  (ger'shom).     [Heb.]     An  exile. 

Gld'e-on  (gTd'e-on").     [Heb.]     A  destroyer. 

Gll'bert  (gtl'beft).  [OHG.]  Yellow-bright;  famous. 
L.  Gil-ber'tus ;  P.  Guilbert  (gel'bar'),  Gilbert  (zhel'- 
bar') ;  It.  Gilberto  (jel-bgr'tS) ;  Sp.  Gilberto  (Hel-bgr'- 
fb);  G.  Gilbert  (gel'bgrt),  Giselbert  (ge'zel-bert).  — 
Dim.  Gil  (gll). 

GUes  (jnz).  [Gr.]  A  kid.  L.  ^-gidt-Hs ;  P.  Gilles 
(zhel),  ifegide  (a'zhed') ;  It.  Egidio  (a-je'de-o) ;  G.  & 
D.  Egidius  (a-ge'de-oos). 

Given  (gTv''n).     [E.]    i.  e.  Given  [by  God]. 

God'dard  (god'dard).  [OG.]  Pious ;  virtuous.  G.  Gott- 
hart  (got'hart)";  D.  Gotthard  (got'hart) ;  P.  Godard 
(go'dar'). 

God'frey  (gSd'frj^).  [OHG.]  At  peace  with  God,  L. 
GSd'e-fri'diis,  Gal-fri'dus  ;  P,  Godefroi  (gS'd'frwa'), 
Geoffroi  (zho'frwii')  ;  It.  Godofredo  (go-do-fra'do), 
Goffredo  (gSf-fra'do),  Giotto  (jot'tS) ;  Sp,  Godofredo 
(go-do-fra'Do),  Gofredo  (go-fra'Do)  ;  Pg.  Godofredo 
(go-dS-fra'dS) ;  6,  Gottfried  (got'fret), 

God'win  (ggd'wln),     [AS.]     Good  in  war. 

Greg'0-ry  (grgg'S-ry).  [G.]  Watchful.  L.  Gxe-g&'ri- 
iis  ;  F.  Gr^goire  (gra'gwar') ;  It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg.  Gregorio 
(gra-go're-o) ;  G.  Gregorius  (gra-go're-oos),  Gregor 
(gra-gor'). 

Griffith  (griff Ith).     [W.]     Ruddy  (?). 

Gus-ta'vns  (gus-ta'vus).  [Sw.]  A  warrior;  hero.  L, 
id. ;  F.  Gustavo  (gUs'tav') ;  It.  &  Sp.  Gustavo  (g66s- 
ta'vo) ;  G.  Gustav  (gd5s-tav'). 

Ouy(gi).  [P.]  A  leader.  L.  GuI'do  ;  P.  Guy  (ge) ;  It, 
Guido  (gwe'Do);  Sp,  Guido  (ge'Do) ;  G,  &  D,  Guido 
(ge'do). 


a,  e,  I,  5,  u,  y,  long  ;  S,  6,  i,  5,  iS,  y ,  short ;  cSre,  far,  last,  fall,  wh^t ;  term ;  fSr ;  food,  fSot ;  fflrl,  rude,  pijsh ;  oi  (W  in  oil ;  ow  <u  in  cow ;  a,  e,  d,  a,  gi  S»  Bi  °)  ">  ^  (^^e  p,  1719) ; 
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Han'nl-bal  (hSn'^I-bal).  [Punic]  Grace  of  Baal.  L. 
id.  ;  F.  Hannibal,  Aunibal  (Sn'ne'bal') ;  It.  Annibale 
(Sn-ne'ba-la) ;  Sp.  Anibal  (a^ne-bSl'). 

Har'Old  (hSr'old).  [AS.]  A  champion;  general  of  an 
army.  F.  "Harold  (WitW)  ;  It.  Araldo  (a-ral'dS), 
Aroldo  (a-rSl'do). 

He'man  (he'man).  [Heb.]  Faithful.  F.  H6man  (a'- 
miiN') ;  Sp.  Eman  (a-man') ;  G.  Heman  (ha'man). 

Hen'ry  (IiEn'ry).  [OHG.]  The  head  or  chief  of  a  house. 
L.  HSn-ri'ciis,  En-ri'cOs  ;  F.  Henri  (au're') ;  It.  Euri- 
co (Sn-re'ko);  Sp.  Enrique  (Sn-reTsa) ;  Pg.  Henrique 
(SN-re'ka) ;  G.  Heinrich  (hin'reK)  ;  D.  Hendrik  (hgn'- 
drek).  —  nim.  HSr'r^  (by  assimilation  of  consonant 
sound),  HSl,  H§n  (HawTiTn,  obs.).  —  Fein.  Henrietta, 
Harriet. 

Hernbert  (hSr'bert).  [AS.]  Glory  of  the  army.  L.  Her- 
ber'tiis  ;  F.  Herbert  (ar'bar') ;  It.  Erberto  (Sr-bSr'to) ; 
Sp.  Heberto  (a-b5r'to) ;  Pg.  Herberto  (Sr-b5r't6)  ;  G. 
Herbert  (hSr'bgr^). 

Her'cu-les  (her'ku-lez).  [Gr.]  Lordly  fame.  L.  id. ; 
F.  Hercule  (Sr'kiil') ;  It.  Ercole  (ar'kS-la). 

Ber'man  (her'man).  [OG.]  A  warrior.  L.  Ar-mTnl-iia ; 
It.  Ernianno  (8r-man'no) ;  G.  Hermann  (har'man). 

Hez'e-kl'ah  (hSz'e-ki'4).    [Heb.]    Strength  of  the  Lord. 

F.  6zec)ua3  (a'za'she'as') ;  It.  Ezechia  (§t-sa'ke-a)  ;  Sp. 
Ezequias  (a-tha'ke-tis) ;  G.  Hiskia  (his'ke-a). 

ail'a-ry  (hll'A-ri^).     [L.]     Cheerful;  merry.    L.  Hi-la'- 

rl-iis  ;   F.  Hilaire  (e'lar')  ;    It.  Ilario  (e-la're-o) ;    Sp. 

&  Pg.  Hilario  (e-la're-o) ;  G.  &  D.  HUarius  (he-la're- 

68s).  —  Fern.  Hilaria. 
HUlel  (htl'lSl).     [Heb.]    Praise. 
Hi'ram  (hi'ram).     [Heb.]    Most  noble. 
Ho'mer  (ho'mer).     [Gr.]     A  pledge  ;  security.     L.  Ho- 

me'rfls ;  F.   Hom^re  (o'mSr') ;  It.  Omero  (6-ma'r6)  J 

G.  &  D.  Homerus  (ho-ma'rd5s). 
Hor'ace  (hSr'Ss).     French  form  of  Horatio. 
Ho-ra'tl-o  (b^-ra'sht-o  or -sho).     [L.]    (Uncertain.)  L. 

Horatius  (ho-ra'shl-iSa  or  -shus) ;  F.  Horace  (o'ras') ; 
It.  Orazio  (o-riit'se-o) ;  Sp.  Horacio  (o-ra'the-o) ;  Pg. 
Horacid  (o-ra'se-o) ;  G.  Horatius  (ho-ra'tse-dSs),  Horaz 
(ho'rats). 

Ho-se'a  (hS-ze'a).     [Heb.]     Salvation. 

How'ell  (how'Sl).     [W.]     Sound;  whole. 

Hu'bert  (hii'bert).  [OHG.]  Bright  in  spirit;  soul- 
bright.  L.  Hu-ber'tas ;  F.  Hubert  (ii'bar') ;  It.  Uber- 
to  (66-b_Sr't6) ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Huberto  (h68-b5r'tS)  ;  G.  Hu- 
bert (hoo'bSrt),  Hugibert  (hoo'oe-bert). 

Hugh  (hu),        )  [D.]     Mind  ;  spirit ;  soul.     L.  Hu'go  ; 

Hu'gO  (hu'g^).  J  F.  Hugues  (ug) ;  It.  Ugo  (oo'go), 
XJgoliuo  (ooj^o-le'no) ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Hugo  (oo'go) ;  G.  & 
D.  Hugo  (hoo'go).  —  Sim.  HOfgln  (obs.). 

Humph'rey  (hum'frj),  l  [AS.]     Protector  of  the  home. 

Humph'ry  (hum'fry^.  (  L.  Hum-phre'dQs  or  HiSm- 
fri'diis  ;  F.  Onfroi  (6N'frwa') ;  It.  Onofredo  (o-no-fra'- 
Do),  Omfredo  (om-fra'do);  Sp.  Hunfredo  (65n-fra'do) ; 
G.  Humfried  (hoom'fret).  — -Dim.  HQmph. 


I. 


Ich'a-bod  (Tk'4-b5d).     [Heb.]    The  glory  has  departed. 
lif-na'tl-US  (Ig-na'shi-Hsor-shus).   [Gr.]  Ardent ;  flerj-. 

L.  id.  ;  F.  Ignace  (en'yass') ;  It.  Iguazio  (en-yat'se-o)  ,• 

Sp.  Ignacio  (eg-na'the-o),  Inigo  (e'ne-go) ;  Pg.  Ignacio 

(eg-na'se-o)  ;  G.  Ignaz  (eg-uats'). 
Ira-man'U-el  (tm-man'u-Sl).     [Heb.]    See  Emmanubl. 
In'crease  (In'kres).     [E.]     i.  e.  Increase  [of  faith]. 
In'gram  (In'gram).     [Teut.]     Raven. 
In'l-gO  (Tnl-gof.     Spanish  form  of  loNATnra. 
I'ra  (i'ra).     [Heb.]     Watchful. 
I'saao  (i'zik).     [Heb.]    Laugljter.     L.  I-sa'S^ciSs ;  F. 

Isaac  (e'za/ak') ;    It.  Isaoco  (e-Sak'ko)  ;   G.  Isaak  (e'- 

sak).  — Dim.  Ik  (ik),  Ike  (ik). 
I-sal'ah  (i-za'yS).     [Heb.]    Salvation  of  the  Lord.    L. 

Isaias  (i-za'yas). 
iB-ra-el  (Iz'ra-Sl).     [Heb.]    A  soldier  of  God. 
Ith'i-el  (tth'i-Sl).     [Heb.]    God  is  with  me. 
I-van'  (e-van'  or  e'van).    Russian  form  of  John. 
I'VO-ry  (i'vo-rj^).     [E.] 


Ja'van  (ja'van).     [Heb.]    Clay ;  supple. 

Jed'e-dl'ah  fjSd'e-di'4).     [Heb.]    Beloved  of  the  Lord. 

Jeffrey  (jSf'frj?).     Same  as  Godfrey. 

Jer'e-ml'ah  (jSr'e-mi'a),  )  [Heb.]    Exalted  of  the  Lord. 

Jer'e-mi'as  (jSr'e-mi'as),  >      L.  JSr'e-mi'as ;  F.  J^r^mie 

Jaf'e-my  (jSr'e-mJ).  ~  )  (zha'ra'me') ;  It.  Geremia 
( ja-ra-me'a )  ?  Sp.  Jeremias  ( Ha-ra-me'as  )  ;  G.  &  D. 
jeremias  (ya-ra-me'as). 

Jer'ome  (jSr'om  in  England,  but  in  America  usually  je- 
rom').  [Gr.]  Holy  name.  L.  Hi'e-rSn'y-mus ;  F. 
J(5r8me  (zha'rom') ;  It.  Geronimo  (ja-ro'ne-mo),  Giro- 
lamo  (je-rola-mo) ;  Sp.  Jeronimo  (Ha-ro'ne-mo),  Jero- 
mo  (Ha-ro'mo) ;  Pg.  Jeronimo  (zh6-r6'ne-mo) ;  G.  Hie- 
ronymus  (e-a-ryne-mSSs). 

Jes'se  (jSs'se).    [Heb.]     Wealth. 

Jo'ab  (jo'Sb)/   [Heb.]    Jehovah  is  his  father. 

Job  (job).     [Heb.]     Afflicted  ;  presented. 

Jo'el  (jo'Sl).     [Heb.]    The  Lord  is  God. 

John  (j5n).  [Heb.]  The  gracious  gift  of  God.  L.  J6- 
hSn'nes  or  Jo-5n'ne§ ;  F.  Jean  (zhaN) ;  It.  Giovanni 
fjo-van'ne),  Gian  (jan)^  Gianni  (jan'ne)  ;  Sp.  Juan 
(Hoo-an') ;  Pg.  Joao  (zho-owN') ;  G.  Johann  (yo'han), 
Johannes  (yo-hau'ngs),  Hans  (hanss) ;  D.  Jan  (yan) ; 
Russ.  Ivan  (e-van').  —  Dim.  JShn'ny,  JSck,  JSck.  — 
Fern.  Joanna,  Jane.    See  Joan. 

iSdra-KHeb.]    Adove. 

Jon'a-than  (jSn'a-than).     [Heb.]    Gift  of  Jehovah. 
Jo'seph  (jo'sSf).     [Heb.]     He  shaU  add.     L.  J6-se'- 

phOs  ;  F.  Joseph  (zho'zSf) ;  It.  Giuseppe  (j66-sSp'pa) ; 

Sp.  Jos6  (Ho-Sa'),  Josef  (Ho-SSf) ;  Pg.  Jos6,  Joze  (zho- 

za') ;  G.   Joseph  (yo'zSf ).  —  Dim.  Joe  (jo).  —  Fern. 

Josephine. 
Jqsh'u-a  (jSah'u-4).    [Heb.]    God  of  salvation.    L.  J5s'- 

u-a  ;   F.  Josu6  (zho'sii'a') ;  G.  &  D.  Josua  (yo'sd5-a). 

—  Dim.  Josh. 

M^^ilJ^sMCHeb.]     GivenoftheLord. 

Jo'tham  (jo'tham).     [Heb.]    The  Lord  is  upright. 

Ju'dah  (ju'da)."   [Heb.]    Praised. 

Jull-an  (ju'lT-an).      [L.]     Sprung  from,  or  belonging 

to,  Julius.     L?  Ju'li-a'nus ;  F.  Julien  (zIiii'le-SN') ;  It. 

Giuliano  (joo-le-a'no) ;  Sp.  Julian  (Hoo-le-au') ;  Pg.  Ju- 

liao  (zhoo-le-owN') ;  G.  Julianus  (joo-le-a'n55s),  Julian 

(yoo'le-au).  —  Dim.  Jule  (Jul).  —  Fern.  Juliana. 
JU'll-US  (jri'li-iis).    [Gr.]    Soft-haired.    L.M.  ;P.  Jules 

(zhvil) ;  It.   Giulio  (job'le-o) ;  Sp.  Julio  (Hoo'le-o) ;  Pg. 

Julio  (zhoo'le-o) ;  G.  &  D.  Julius  (yoo'le-oos).  —  Dim. 

Jule  (jiil).  —  Fem.  Julia,  Juliet. 
Jus'tln  (jiis'tTn).     [L.]    Just.    L.  Jiis-ti'nus ;  F.  Justin 

(zhus'tSN');     It.    Giustino   (joos-te'no) ;    Sp.   Justino 

(HS3s-te'no) ;  G.  Justin  (yoos'ten). 
Jus'tUS  (jus'tas).    [L.]    Just.    L.  id. :  F.  Juste  (zhiist) ; 

It.  Giusto  (joas'to) ;   Sp.  Juste  (nijos'to) ;  G.  Justus 

(y68s't65s),  Just  (ydSst). 


K. 


Een'elm  (kSn'Slm).     [AS.]    A  defender  of  his  kindred. 
Ken'neth  (kSn'uSth).     [Gael.]    A  leader ;  commander. 


J. 


Ja'bez  (ja'bSz).     [Heb.]    He  will  cause  pain. 

Ja'COb  (ja'kob).  [Heb.]  A  supplanter.  L.  Ja-co'biis ; 
F.  Jacob  (zha'kob') ;  It.  Giacobbe  (ja-kob'ba) ;  Sp.  Ja- 
cobo  (na-ko'bo) ;  G.  &  D.  Jakob  (ya'kop).  — Dim. 
Jake  vjak).     See  James. 

Ja'l-rus  (ja'I-rus).  [Heb.]  He  will  enlighten.  L.  id. 
^  James  (jamz).  Same  as  Jacob.  L.  Ja-co'bfis ;  F. 
Jacques  (zhak) ;  It.  Jacopo  (ya'ko-po),  Jachimo  (ya'- 
ke-mo),  Giacomo  (ja'ko-mo) ;  Sp.  Jacobo  (Ha-ko'bo), 
Diego  (de-a'go),  Jago  (na'go^,  Jaime  (Hi'ma) ;  Pg. 
Jayme  (zhi'ma),  Diogo  (de-o'go) ;  G.  Jakob  (ya'kSp).  — 
Dim.  Jeames  (jemz),  J5m,  Jim,  JSm'mJ^,  JTm'mJ.  — 
Fem.  Jaraesina,  Jaqueline. 

(E^^  The  old  English  form  of  this  name  was  Jeames. 
Norden  actually  dedicates  his  "  Survey  of  Cornwall " 
to  James  I.  as  Jeames  ;  and  Archbishop  Laud  so  spells 
the  word  in  his  correspondence.  In  fact.  Jemmy  and 
Jim  are  the  natural  offsprings  of  Jenmes,  as  the  word 
was  Dronounced  in  the  best  society  tUl  the  end  of  the 
last  It.  e.,  the  18th]  century.  Yonge. 

Ja'phetb  (ja'fSth ;  colloq.  ja'fSt).  [Heb.]  Enlarge- 
ment. 

Ja'red  (ja'rSdV     [Heb.]    Descent. 

Ja'SOn  (ja'son).     [Gr.J     A  healer. 

Jas'per  (j5.5'per).  [Per.]  {Uncertain.)  F.  Gaspard 
(gas'par') ;  It.  Gaspare  (gas'pa-ro),  Gasparro  (gaa-piCr'- 
ro)  ;  Sp.  Gaspar  (gas-par'). 


L. 


La'ban  (la'ban).     [Heb.]    White. 

Lam'bert  (iSm'bert).  [OHG.]  Illustrious  w  th  landed 
possessions.  F.  Lambert,  Lanbert  (lUN'bar')  ;  It.  Lam- 
berto  (lam-ber'to) ;  G.  Lambert  (lam'bert),  Landbert 
(lant'bert). 

Lan'ce-lot  (ISn'se-lSt),  )  [It.     A  little  angel ;  otherwise, 

Laon'oe-lOt  (Ian'-).  |  a  little  lance  or  warrior,  or, 
a  servant.  F.  Lancelot  (laN's'lo') ;  It.  LancUotto  (lan- 
che-lot'to)  ;  Pg   Lancelote  (lan-sa-lo'ta). 

Lan'renoe  (la'rSus),   I  [L.]     Crowned  with   laurel.    L. 

Law'rence  (ia'rgns).  (  Laurentius  (la-rSn'shT-us  or 
-shus) ;  F.  Laurent  (lo'raN') ;  It.  Lorenzo  (lo-rSu'zo^ ; 
Sp.  Lorenzo  (lo-rSn'tho) ;  Pg.  Laurengho (low-ren'sho) ; 
G.  Lorenz  (lo'rents).  —  Dim.  Lar'ry  (Lar'kin,  obs.), 
(Law'l-Te,  Lau'rie,  Scot.,  LSr'ry,  Tr.) — Fem.  Laura. 

Laz'a-rus  (ISz'a-rus).  [Heb.]  God  will  help.  L.  id.  ; 
F.  Lazare  (lii'zar') ;  It.  Lazaro  (lat'sa-ro)  ;  Sp.  Laza- 
ro  (la'tha-ro),  Lazarillo  (la-tha-rel'yo) ;  Pg.  Lazaro  (la'- 
sa-ro) ;  G.  Lazarus  (lat'sa-rfibs). 

Le-an'der  (le-Sn'der).  [Gr.]  Lion  man.  F.  L^an- 
dre  (la'aN'dr') ;  It.  &  Sp.  Leandro  (la-an'dro). 

Leb-be'U3  (leb-be'Bs ;  colloq.  ISb'be-us).   [Heb.]  Praise. 

Lem'U-el  (lSm'u-51).     [Heb.]     Created  by  God. 

Leon'ard  (ign'ard).  [G.]  Strong  or  brave  as  a  lion.  L. 
le'o-nar'dus ;  F.  LiSonard  (la'6'nar') ;  It.  Lionardo  (le- 
6-nar'd6) ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Leonardo  (la-6-nar'dd)  ;  G.  Leon- 
hard  (la'on-hart). 

Le-on'l-das  (le-Sn'I-das).     [Gr.]    Lionlike. 

Le'0-pold  (le'o-pold./ormerZj/iSp'old).  [OHG.]  Bold 
for  the  people.  F.  Li5opold  (la'o'pold') ;  It.,  Sp.,  & 
Pg.  Leopolde  (la-o-pol'do) ;  G.  Luitpold  (loo'et-polt), 
Leupold  (loi'polt),  Leopold  (la'o-polt). 

Le'vl  (le'vi).     [Heb.]     Adhesion. 

Lew'ls  (loo'is).  [OHG.]  Bold  warrior.  L.  Lu-d6-vi'- 
cQs;  F.  Louis  (lob'e') ;  It.  Lodovico  (lo-dS-ve'ko),  Lu- 
igi  (loo-e'je) ;  Sp.  Clodoveo  (klo-do-va'o),  Luis  (156- 
es') ;  Pg.  Luiz  (16o-es') ;  G.  Ludwig  (loot'wea).  —  Dim. 
Lewie  (loo'i),  Louie  (loo'i).  Lew  (loo),  Lou  (Lu'kTn, 
obs.). — Fem.  Louisa,  Louise. 

Iil'nus  (li'nus).     [Gr.]     Flaxen-haired. 

IJ'O-nel  (li'6-n61).  [L.]  Young  lion.  It.  Lionello  (le- 
o-nSI'14). 

Llew-el'lyn  (lu-Sl'lIn).     [Celt.]    Lightning. 

Lo-am'mi  (16-Sm'mi).     [Heb.]    Not  my  people. 

IiO'do-wlc  (lo'do-wTk).     Same  as  Lewis. 

Lo-ren'ZO  (lo-rSn'zo).     Same  as  Laurenob. 

Lot  (18t).     [Heb.]     A  veil ;  covering. 


Lou'ls  (loo'Ts).     French  form  of  Lewis. 

Lu'bln  (m'bin).     [AS.]     Beloved  friend. 

Lu'cas  (lu'kas).    See  Ldke. 

Lu'Cl-an  (lu'shl-an  or  lu'shan).     [L.]    Belonging  to,  or 

sprung  from,  Lucius.     L.  Lucianus  (lu'slu-a'nus) ;  F. 

Lucien  Hu'se'SN');  It.  Luciano  (168-cba'no). 
Lu'cl-US  (lu'shT-Hs  or  lu'shus).    [L.]  _Born  at  daybreak. 

L.  id.;  F.  Luce  (lus) ;  It.  Lucio  (loo'cho);    Sp.  Lucio 

(loo'the-o) ;  Pg.  Lucio  (16o'se-o).  —  Fem.  Lucia,  Lucy. 
Lu'do-vlc  (lu'do-vTk).    Same  as  Lewis. 
Luke   (luk).     [L.]    L.  Lu'cas ;  F.  Luc   (luk) ;  It.  Luca 

(loo'ka) ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Lucas"  (loo'kas) ;  G.  Lukas  (loo'- 

kas). 
Lu'ther  (lii'ther).     [G.]    Illustrious  warrior.     L.  Lu- 

the'ras  ;  F.  Lothaire  (lo'tSr') ;  It.  Lotario  (lo-ta're-o) , 

Sp.  Clotario  (kl6-ta're-o) ;  G.  Luther  (loo'ter),  Lothar 

(16-tar'). 
Ly-CUI'gus  (li-kflr'gils).    [Gr.]    Wolf  driver. 


M. 


Ma'doc  (raa'd5k).     [W.]    Good ;  beneficent. 
Mal'a-chi  (m51'4-ki).     [Heb.]    Messenger  of  the  Lord. 
Ma-nas'seh   (m4-nSs'sg).     [Heb.]    Forgetfulness.     L. 

MA-nSs'seg  (-sez). 
Mar-cel'lus  (mar-sSI'lus).     [L.]    Dim.  of  Marcus. 
IVIar'cl-US  (mar'sht-fis  or  -shfis).    Same  as  Marcus. 
Mar'CUS  (mar'kQs),  )  [L.]     A    hammer;    otherwise,    a 
Mark  (mark).  )      male,  or,  sprung  from  Mars.    L. 

Mar'cus;  F.  Marc  (mark);  It.  Marco  (mar'ko);  Sp. 

Marcos  (mar'kos)  ;  G.  Markus  (miir'kdSs).  —  Fem. 

Marcia. 
Mar'ma-duke  (mar'ma-duk).     [AS.]    A  mighty  noble. 
Mar'tln  (mar'tin).     [L.]    Of  Mars ;  warlike.     L.  Mar- 

ti'nus ;  F.  Martin  (mar'tffiN'),  Mertin  (mer'tSN') ;  It. 

&   Sp.   Martino  (mar-te'no) ;  Pg.  Martinho  (mar-t5'- 

nyo) ;  G.  Martin  (mar'ten). 
Mat'thew   (mSth'yu).     [Heb.]     Gift    of   Jehovah.     L. 

MSt-thae'us ;  F.  Mathieu  (mti/te'uh') ;  It.  Matteo  (niat- 

ta'o) ;  Sp.   Mateo   (ma-ta'6) ;  6.   Matthseus  (mat-ta'- 

66s).  —  Dim.  MSt. 
mat-thl'as  (math-thi'as).    Greek  form  of  Matthew. 
Mau'rlce   (ma'rts^.     fL.]     Moorish ;  dark-colored.     L. 

Mauritius  (ma-ri'slil-us  or  -slius) ;  F.  Maurice  (mo'- 

res') ;  It.  Maurizio  (mow-ret'se-o) ;  Sp.  Mauricio  (mow- 

re'the-o) ;  G.  Moritz  (mo'rets). 
Maz'i-mU^-an  (mSks'i-mil'T-an).     [L.]     The  greatest 

.aimilianus.      L.    Max'i-mil'i-a'nas ;    F.    Maximilien 

(miik'se'me'le'aN') ;     Pg.     Maximiliao    (ma-se-nie-le- 

owN') ;  G.  Maximilian  (mak'se-me-le-an'). 
15^°°  According  to  Camden,  this  name  is  a  compound 

invented    by  the  Emperor  Frederick  "VII.,   and   be- 
stowed on  his  son  in  liis  great  admiration  of  Fabius 

Maximus  and  Scijiio  ^miiionus. 
Mer'e-dlth  (mgr'e-dith).     [Celt.]     Sea  protector. 
Mi'cah  (mi'ka).     [Heb.]     Who  is  like  Jehovah  ? 
fili'Cha-el  (mi'ka-el  or  mi'kel).     [Heb.]     Who  is  like 

God  ?    F.  Michel  (me'shal') ;  It.  Michele  (me-kala) ; 

Sp.  &  Pg.  Miguel  (me-gal') ;  G.  Michael  (meK'a-al).  -. 

Dim.  Mike  (niik). 
Miles  (milz).     [L.]    A  soldier. 
Mor'gan  (mOr'gan).     [W.]     A  seaman;  a  dweller  on 

the  sea. 
Mo'ses  (mo'zgz).     [Egypt.]    Drawn  out  of  the  water, 

L.  id. ;  F.  Moise  (mo'ez') ;  It.  Moisfe  (mo-e-6a') ;  Sp.  <4 

Pg.  Moises  (mo'e-zaz') ;  6.  Moses  (mo'zgs).  —  Dim. 

Mose  (moz). 


N. 


Na'a-man  (na'a-man).     [Heb.]    Pleasantness. 

Na'hum  (na'ham)."    [Heb.]     Consolation. 

Na-po'le-on  (na-po'le-on).  [Gr.]  Lion  of  the  forest 
dell.  F.  Napolgon  (ua/p6'la'5N') ;  It.  Napoleone  (na- 
po-la-o'na). 

Na'than  (na'tlian).     [Heb.]     Given  ;  a  gift. 

Na-than'a-el  (na-thSn'a-gl), )  [Heb.]    Gift  of  God.     F. 

Na-than'i-el  (na-thSnt-el).    )     Nathaniel  (na'ta'ne'al'). 

Neal  (nel),  j  [L.]     Dark;    swarthy;    othenvise   [Celt.], 

Neil(nel).  (     chief. 

Ne'he-mi'ah  (ne'he-mi'a).  [Heb.]  Comfort  of  Jeho- 
vah.    L.  Ne'he-mi'as. 

Nich'0-las  (nik'o-las),  )  [Gr.]    Victory  of  the  people. 

Nic'O-las  (nik'o-las).  )  L.  Nic-6-la'as ;  F.  Nicolas 
(ne'ko'la'),  Nicole  (ne'kSl') ;  It.  Nicolo  (ne-ko-lo'), 
Nicola  (ne-kola) ;  Sp.  Nicolas  (ne-ko-las') ;  Pg.  Nico- 
lao  (ne-ko-la'o);  G.  Nikolaus  (ne'ko-lowss).  —  Dim. 
Nick. 

No'ah  (no'4).     [Heb.]    Rest ;  comfort. 

No'el  (no'gl).  [L.  See  Noel,  in  the  Dictionary.]  Christ- 
mas ;  born  on  Christmas  Day.  P.  Noel  (no'al') ;  It. 
Natale  (na-tiila) ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Natal  (nii-tal'). 

Nor'man  (nSr'man).  [G.]  A  Northman;  a  native  of 
Normandy. 

0. 

O'ba-dl'ah  (o'ba-di'A).  [Heb.]  Servant  of  the  Lord. 
L.  O'ba-di'as  or  Ob'A-di'iis. 

Cbed  (o'bgdy.     [Eeb.]     Serving  God. 

Oc-ta'vl-us  (5k-ta'vT-as),  )  [L.]    The  eighth  born.    L. 

Oc-ta'VUS  (Sk-ta'vBs).  (  Oc-ta'vl-as,  Oc-ta-vT-a'- 
nus  ;  P.  Octavien  f ok'tifve'SN') ;  It.  Ottaviano  (ot-tii- 
ve-iv'no),  Ottavio  (ot-tii've-o).  —  Fem.  Octavia. 

Ol'l-ver  (;81'i-ver).  [L.]  An  olive  tree.  L.  Ol'T-vE'rBs ; 
F.  Olivier  (o'le'vo'a') ;  It.  OUviere  (B-lS-vS-lTr*),  Uli- 
viero  (oo-le-ve-ii'rS) ;  Sp.  Olivorio  (o-lc-vii'rt-o) ;  Pg. 
Oliveiro  (o-le-va'r6) ;  G.  &  D.  Oliver  (o'le-vgr). 

0-res'tes  (o-rSs'tez).     [Gr.]     A  mountaineer." 

Or-lan'do  (6r-lSu'do).    Italian  form  of  Roland. 


(iosa 


■3,  eh,  as  k ;  ch  as  in  chin ;  g  as  j,  g  as  in  get ;  n,  ng,  as  In  link,  sing ;  th  as  in  thin,  th  as  in  thine  .  zh  like  z  in  azure ;  I,  n,  6,  g,  *,  b,  d,  g,  h,  k,  n  (see  p.  1719). 


1904 


COMMON  ENGLISH  CHRISTIAN  NAMES, 


Bounding  warrior.    L.  Os'ca- 
God.    F. 


Os'car  (SsTiar).     [Celt.] 

ru3. 
Os'mond  (Sz'mond),  1  [OG.]    Protection    of 
Os'mimd  (Sz'mund).  )      Osmont  (oz'mON'). 

8§:^l'^§za:K««-J    Power  Of  God. 
Ow'en  (o'§n).     [Celt.]    Lamb;  otherwise,  young  war- 
rior. 
0-Zl'as  (o-zl'as).     [Heb.]    Strength  of  the  Lord. 


P. 


Pat'rlck  (pSt'rTk).  [L.]  Noble ;  a  patrician.  L.  Pa- 
triciua  (pa-trl'shT-iis  or  -shus) ;  F.  Patrice  (pa'tress') ; 
It.  Patrizio  (pa-tret'se-o) ;  Sp.  Patricio  (pa-tre'the-o) ; 
Pg.  Patricio  (pa-tre'se-o) ;  G.  Patrizius  (pa-tret'ae-doa). 
—  Dim.  PSt,  PSd'dy. 

Paul  (pal),  )  [L.]    Little.    L.   PaulQa ;    F.  Paul 

PauauB  (pp,1u8).  (  (pol) ;  It.  Paolo  (pa'6-lo) ;  Sp.  Pablo 
(piibaS) ;  'Pg.  Paulo  (pow'lo) ;  G.  Paul  (powl).  —  Fern. 
Paula. 

Pau-U'nns  (pa-U'nas).  [L.]  The  same  as  Paitl.  L. 
id.  —  Fern.  Paulina. 

Peleg  (peaSg).     [Heb.]    Division. 

Per'e-gllne  (pSr'e-grlnj.  [L.]  A  stranger.  L.  PSr'e- 
gri'nus  ;  F.  PtSr^grin  (pa'ra'grSN') ;  It.  Pellegrino  (pSl- 
la-gre'no) ;  G.  Piligrim  (pe'le-grem)  ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Pere- 
grine (pa-ra-gre'no). 

Pe'ter  (pe'ter).  [Gr.]  A  rock.  L.  Pe'triJs ;  F.  Pierre 
(pe'ar') ;  It.  Pietro  (pe-a'tro) ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Pedro  (pa'- 
dro) ;  G.  Peter  (pa'tgr),  Petrus  (pa'tr56s).  —  Dim,. 
Pete  (pet),  Pe'ter-kin  (Per'kin,  Piers,  obs.). 

Phl-lan'der  (fl-15n'der).     [Gr.]     A  lover  of  men. 

Phl-le'mon  (fi-le'mon).     [Gr.]     Loving ;  friendly. 

PhU'lp  (fll'Ip).  [Gfr.]  A  lover  of  horses.  L.  Phl-llp'- 
piis;  F.  Philippe  (fe'lep');  It-  Filippo  (fe-lep'po);  Sp. 
Felipe  (fa-le'pa) ;  Pg.  Felippe  (fa-lep'pa) ;  G.  Philipp 
(fe'lep).  —  Divi.  Phil,  PTp.  —  Fern.  Philippa. 

?wS'r.ra^\«^i:V  1 1^^''-^  ^°"*''  °'  ^-- 

PI'us  (pi'fls).    [L.]    Pious;  dutiful;  filial    L.  id. 

Pie  (pe) ;  It.  Pio  (pe'6). 
Plln'y  (plln'J).     [L.]    {Uncertain.)    L.  PlTnl-iis. 
Pol'y-carp  (pol'T-karp).     [Gr.]     Much  fruit. 
Pre-served'  (pre-zervd').     [E.]    Redeemed. 
PtOl'e-my  (t51'e-mj^).     [Gr.]    Mighty  in  war. 


F. 


Q. 


Quin'tln    (kwln'ttn).     [L.]    The   fifth.    L   QuIntiSs, 
Quintianus  (kwIu'shl-a'aSs) ;  Scot.  QuSn'tln. 


R. 


Ralph  (rSlf ;  in  England  often  pronounced  raf).  Same 
as  RoDOLPHUs.     L.  Ra-diil'phiis. 

Ran'dal  (rSn'dal).     [AS.]     House  wolf. 

Raph'a-el  (rSf'a-51).  [Heb.]  The  healing  of  Gou.  P. 
Raphael  (ra'fi'gl') ;  It.  Raffaello  (riif-fa-SnS),  Raffa- 
ele  (raf-fa-ala) ;  G.  Raphael  (ra'fa-al). 

Ray'mond  (ra'mond),  I  [OG.]      Wise    protection.      F. 

Ray'mund  (ra'mSnd).  (  Raymond  (ra'mSN')  ;^t.  Rai- 
mondo  (rl-mon'dS) ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Raimundo(ri-moon'd6) ; 
G.  Raimund  (ri'moont). 

Reg'l-nald  (rSj'T-nald).  [OG.]  Strong  ruler.  L.  Rgg'I- 
nSl'diis ;  F.  Regnauld,  Renaud,  Regnault  (reh-no') ; 
It.  Rinaldo  (re-nal'do) ;  Sp.  Reynaldos  (ra-e-nal'dos)  ; 
G.  Reinwald  (rIn'wJQt),  Reinald  (rl'nalt). 

Reuljen  (ru'bSn).     [Heb.]    Beliold,  a  son  I 

Reu'el  (ru'a).     [Heb.]    Friend  of  God. 

Reyn'old  (rSn'old).    Same  as  Reginald. 

Rich'ard  (rich'ard).  [OHG.]  Strong  like  a  ruler ;  power- 
ful. L.  Ri-car'dtis;  F.  Richard  (re'shar');  It.  Ric- 
cardo  (rek-kar'do)  ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Ricardf  (re-kar'do) ;  G. 
Richard  (reK'art).  —  Dim.  DTck,  DTck'en,  Dick'on. 

Rob'ert  (rSb'Srt).  [OHG.]  Bright  in  "fame.  L".  Ro- 
ber'tiSs;  F.  Robert  (ro'bar'),  Rupert  (rii'par');  It. 
Roberto  (ro-bSr'to),  Ruberto  (rSo-bSr'to),  Ruperto 
(roo-pSr'to) ;  Sp.  Roberto  (ro-bgr'to),  Ruperto  (r68- 
pgr'to) ;  Pg^Roberto  (ro-bSr'to)  ;_G.  Robert  (ro'bSrt), 
Rupert  (roo'pSrt),  Rudbert  (rood'bSrt),  Ruprecht 
(rob'prSKt).  —  Dim.  B5b,  B5bbi?,  D5b,  DSb'bIn,  R<5b, 
BSb'In,  P5p  (P5p'ktn,  obs.). 

Rod'er-lO  (rSd'er-Tk),     )  [OG.]    Rich  in  fame.     F.  Ro- 

Rod'er-lck  (rSd'er-ik).  )  drigue  (ro'dreg') ;  It._Rodrigo 
(ro-dre'go) ;  Sp.  Rodrigo  (ro-dre'gSV  Ruy  (roo'e) ;  G. 
Roderich  (ro'da-reK)  ;  Russ.  Rurik  (roo'rek). 


Ro'dolph  (ro'dSlf),  )  [OHG.]     Famous    wolf,    or 

Ro-dol'phUB  (rS-dBl'fas).  J      hero.     L.  RS-dSl'phQs;  F. 

Rodolphe  (ro'dfilf '),  Raoul  (rifool') ;  It.  Rodolfo  (rS- 

da'fS),  Ridolfo  (re-da'fS);  Sp.  Rodolfo  (rS-dol'fo) ; 

Pg.  Rodolpho  (rS-dol'fo) ;  G.  Rudolf  (roo'dolf). 


Rogerio  (ro-zha're-o) ;  G.  Riidiger  (rii'de-oer).  — Dim. 
Hodge  (hSj),  Hodgkin  (hBj'kIn). 

Rowland  (ro^and).     French  form  of  Rowlakb. 

Rowland  (roland).  [OG.]  Fame  of  the  land.  L. 
RBt-lSn'das,  RS-lSn'dQs  ;  F.  Roland  (rS'laN') ;  It.  Or- 
lando (or-lan'dS) ;  Sp.  Roldan  (rol-dan')  ;  Pg.  Rolando 
(ro-liiN'do),  Roldao  (rol-dowK')  ;  6.  Roland  (rolant) ; 
I).  Roeland  (roolant). 

Ru'dOlph  (ru'dSlf ),  1  Tr„„.„n„„„  „f  i  RoDOLPH, 

Ru-dol'phUB  (rH-dSl'fBs).  ;  Variations  of  {  Bo„oi,pH^s. 

Ru'fus  (rji'fiiB).     [L.]    Red  ;  red-haired.    L.  id. 

Ru'pert  (ri}'pert).   The  same  as  Robebt.   L.  Ru-per'tiis. 

s. 

SaI'mon  (sSl'mon).     [Heb.]    Shady. 

Sam'son  (sSm'son),      )  [Heb.]     Splendid    sun ;   i.   e., 

Samp'son  (sSmp'son).  (  great  joy  and  felicity.  F. 
Samsou  (sSn'sSn')  ;  Sp.  Sanson  (San-son') ;  Pg.  San- 
sao  (sSn-sownO. 

Sam'U-el  (s5m'u-Sl).  [Heb.]  Heard  of  God  ;  asked  for 
of  God.  F.  Samuel  (sa'mii'al') ;  It.  Samuele  (sa-moo- 
alS) ;  G.  &  D.  Samuel  (sa'moo-al).  —  Dim.  SSm, 
SSm'my. 

Saul  (sal).     [Heb.]    Asked  for. 

Se'ba  (se'bi).     [Heb.]     Eminent. 

Se-bas'tlan  (se-b5s'chan).  [Gr.]  Tenerable;  rever- 
end. L.  Se-bas'ti-a'nus  ;  F.  S(5bastien  (sa'bas'te-SN') ; 
It.  Sebastiano  (sa-bas-te-a'no) ;  Sp.  Sebastian  (sa-bas- 
te-iin') ;  Pg.  SebastiSo  (sa-bas-te-owN') ;  G.  Sebastian 
(sa-bas'te-an'). 

Se-re'no  (se-re'no),      I  [L.]     Calm;   peaceful.     L.   Se- 

Se-re'nuB  (se-re'nils).  )     re'nfis.  —  Fern.  Serena. 

Seth  (sSth).     [Heb.]     Appointed. 

Sha'drach  (sha'drak).     [Heb.]     Rejoicing  in  the  way. 

Sig'iS-mund  (sIj'Ts-mQnd).  [OHG.]  Conquering 
protection.  F.  Sigisniond  (se'zhes'mSN') ;  It-  Sigis- 
mondo  (se-jes-mon'do),  Sismondo  (ses-mon'do) ;  Sp. 
Sigismundo  (se-Hes-moon'do) ;  Pg.  Sigismvmao  (se- 
zhes-moon'do) ;  G.  Sigismund  (se'Ges-m65nt),  Sigmund 
(Seo'moont). 

Sl'las  (si'las).     [L.]    A  contraction  of  SiLV ANUS.    L.  id. 

Sll-va'nus  (sTl-va'nOs).  [L.]  Living  in  a  wood.  L. 
id.  ;  F.  Silvain  (sel'vSN') ;  It.  Silv.ino  (sel-va'ii4),  Silvio 
(sel've-o) ;  G.  Silvanus  (Sel-va'n65s),  Silvan  (sS'van). 
—  Fern.  Sylvia. 

Sll-ves'ter  (sTl-vgs'ter).  [L.]  Bred  in  the  country; 
rustic.  L.  id.  ;  F.  Silvestre  (sel'vgs'tr) ;  Pg.  Sylvestre 
(sel-vgs'tra) ;  G.  Silvester  (6el-v6s'ter).  — Dim.  Vgs'ter, 
Vgst. 

Slm'e-on  (sTm'e-ou), )   [Heb.]  Hearing  with  acceptance. 

Sl'mon  (si'mon)."  )  L.  id. ;  F.  Simeon  (se'ma'SN'), 
Simon  (se'mSN') ;  It.  Simone  (se-mo'na) ;  Sp.  Simon 
(se-mon') ;  Pg.  SimSo  (se-mowN'),  SimeSo  (se-ma- 
owN') ;  G.  Simeon  (Se'ma-6n),  Simon  (Se'min).  — Dim. 
Sim  (Slmp'ktns,  obs.). 

Sol'0-mon  (s51'o-mon).  [Heb.]  Peaceable.  F.  Salo- 
mon (sa'lo'mSN')  '\  It.  Salomone  (sa-lo-mo'na)  ;  Pg. 
Salomao  (sS-lo-mowN') ;  G.  Salomo  (Sa16-mo).  —  Dim. 

sa. 

Ste'phen  (ste'v'n).  [Gr.]  A  crown.  L.  Stgph'a-nus  ; 
F.  Etienne  (a'te-gn') ;  It.  Stefano  (sta'fa-no) ;  Sp.  Es- 
tevan  (gs-ta-van'),  Bsteban  (gs-ta-Ban') ;  Pg.  Estevao 
(gs-ta-vowN')  ;  G.  Stephan  (sta'fan).  —  Dim.  Steve 
(stev),  Ste'vle. 

Swltb'In  (swithln).     [AS.]     Strong  friend. 

Syl'van  (stl'van)^  g  Silvantjs. 

Syl-va'nus  (sil-va'nQs).  )  oi^vii  >j= 

Syl-ves'ter  (sll-vgs'ter).    Same  as  Silvesteb. 


T. 


Tbad'de-OS  (th5d'de-Bs).  [Syr.]  The  wise.  L.  ThSd- 
dae'iis ;  It.  Taddeo  (tad-da'6) ;  Sp.  Tadeo  (ta-Da'o) ;  Pg. 
Thaddeo  (tad-da'o) ;  G.  Thaddaus  (ta-da'oos). 

The'0-l)ald(the'o-bald,/07-m€r;t/tlb'ald).  [OG.]  Bold 
for  the  people.  Fi'Thibaut  (te'bo')  ?  It.  Teobaldo  (ta- 
6-bal'do);  Sp.  Theudebaldo  (ta'oo-da-bal'do) ;  Pg. 
Theobaldo  (ta-o-bal'do) ;  G.  Dietbold  (def  bolt). 

Ttae'0-dore  (the'S-dor).  [Gr.]  The  ^t  of  God.  L. 
The'o-do'raa ;  F.   Theodore  (ta'o-dor');  It.  Teodoro 


(ta-o-Do'rft) ;  G.  Theodor  (ta^S-dor) ;  Rnss.  &  PoL  Fe. 
odor  (fa'o-dor). 
The-Od'0-rlc  (the-5d'6-rTk).      [AS.]    Powerful  among 
the  people.     L.  The-5d'o-rI'ciJs. 


(ta-o'f  e-1658),  Gottlieb  (gotlep). 
The'ron  (the'rOn).     [Gr.]     A  hvmter. 
Thom'i     -  -    -  .... 


—  Dim.  T5m,  Tgm'mJ  (T5m'ktn,o6i.).  —  i^Vm.  Thom- 

asine. 
Tlm'O-thy    (tTm'6-thy).     [Gr.]    Fearing  God.    L.  TI- 

mythe-as  (or  tl-mo'thus) ;  F.  Timothge  (tt'mt'tf) ; 

It.  Timoteo  (te-mo'ta-o) ;  Sp.  Timoteo  (te-mS-ta'S) ; 

Pg.  Timotheo  (te-mS-ta'o) ;  G.  Timotheus  (te-m5'tS- 

iroa).—Dim.  Tim  (Ttm'kTn,  obs.). 
Tl'tUS  (ti'tBs).    [Gr.]    (Uncertain.)    L.  id.;  F.  Tite 

(tet) ;  It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg.  Tito  (te'tS). 
To-bl'ab  (tS-bi'4),  1    [Heb.]  Distinguished  of  Jehovah. 
To-M'aa  (tS-bi'as).  (      L.   To-bl'as ;  F.  Tobie  (tS'bl') ; 

It.   Tobia  (tS-be'a);  Sp.  Tobias  (tS-be'aB) }  6.  &  U 

Tobias  (to-be'as).  —Dim.  To'bJ. 
Trls'tam  (trls'tam),     I  [L.]    Grave ;  pensive ;    melan- 
Tris'tram  (tris'tram).  (     choly ;  sorrowful ;  sad. 
Tyb'alt  (tib'alt).    A  contraction  of  Theobald. 


u. 


U-lys'sea  (fi-lls'sez).     [Gr.]    A  hater. 

Ur'ban  (flr'ban).  [L.]  Of  the  town;  courteous.  L. 
Ur-ba'nas ;  F.  XTrbain  (Ur'bSN') ;  It.  tTrbano  (oor-bii'r 
no) ;  G.  TJrbanus  (oor-ba'noSs),  Urban  (oor'ban). 

U-ri'ah  (4-ri'4).     [Heb.]    Light  of  Jehovah, 

U'rl-an  (u'rt-an).    [Dan.]    A  husbandman. 

U'rl-el  (u'rI-S).    [Heb.]    Light  of  God. 


V. 


Val'en-tlne  (vai'Sn-tin).  [L.]  Strong ;  healthy ;  pow» 
erful.  L.  Vai'Sn-tl'nas ;  F.  Valentm  (vS/laN'tSN') ;  It. 
Valentino  (va-lgn-te'no) ;  Sp.  Valentin  (va-lgn-ten')  j 
Pg.  Valentim  (va-lgN-teK') ;  G.  Valentin  (valgn-ten). 

Vlo'tor  (vik'tor).  [L.]  A  conqueror.  L.  id.  ;  F.  Vic- 
tor (vek'tor*^;  G.  Victor  (vek'tor).  —  Fern.  Victoria. 

Vin'oent  (vIn'sSnt).     [L.]     Conquering.    L.  VTn'cgns  ; 

F.  Vincent  (vSn'sSn')  ;  It.  Vincenzio  (ven-chgn'ze-o) ; 
Sp.  Vincente  (ven-thSn'ta)  ;  Pg.  Vicente  (ve-sgn'ta) ; 

G.  Vincenz  (vent'sgnts). 

Vlv'l-an  (viv'l-an).  [L.]  Lively.  F.  Vivien  (ve'vg'. 
in') ;  G.  Vivian  (ve'v6-an). 


w. 


Wal'ter  (wal'ter).  [OHGJ  Rulmg  the  host.  i. 
Gual-te'ras';  F.  Gauthier,  Gautier  (gS'tya') ;  It.  Gual- 
tiero  (gwal-te-a'ro) ;  Sp.  Gualterio  (gwal-ta're-o) ;  G. 
Walther  (wal'ter).  — Dim.  Wat  (Wafktn,  obs.). 

William  (wll'yam).  [OHG.]'  Resolute  helmet,  or, 
helmet  of  resolution ;  defense ;  protector.  L.  Gutl'I- 
gl'mas,  or  GulT-gl'mus ;  F.  GuUlaume  (ge'yom') ;  It. 
GugUelmo  (gool-ye-ai'mo) ;  Sp.  Guillermo  (gel-yar'- 
m6) ;  Pg.  Guilherme  (gel-yar'ma) ;  G.  Wilhelm  (wil'- 
hglm).  — 2)!m.  WIU,  Winj^,  Bill,  BIl'lJ  (WH'kln, 
obs.).  —  Fem.  WUhelmina. 

Wln'O'ed  (win'frgd).    [AS.]    Win-peace. 


z. 


Zab'di-el  (z5b'dT-gl).    [Heb.]    Gift  of  God. 
Zac-che'us  (z5k-ke'Ds ;  colloq.  zSk'ke-as).    [Heb.]    In- 

na^ent;  pure. 
Zach'a-ll'ah  (zSk'4-ri'4), )  [Heb.]     Remembered  of  Je- 
Zacil'a-ry  (zSk'a-rJ).         )     hovah. — Dim.  Zach  (zSk). 
Za'dok  (za'dBk).    [Heb.]    Just. 

ilS'|:dl'^z^t^)!"N  ^'"--^    Giftof  Jehovah. 
Ze-bl'na  (ze-bi'n4).     [Heb.]     Bought. 
Zech'a-rl'ah  (zgk'a-ri'a).    [Heb.]    Same  as  Zachabiah. 
Zed'e-kl'ah  (zgd'e-ki'4).     [Heb.]    Justice  of  the  Lord. 
Ze-lO'tes  (ze-lo'tez).     [Gr.]     A  zealot. 
Ze'nas  (ze'nas).     [Gr.]     Gift  of  Jupiter. 
Zeph'a-nl'a^  (zSf'4-m'a).     [Heb.]    Hid  of  Jehovah. 


5,S,i,  o,  u,y,  2onp/S,S,I.  5(il,j^,  «Aor<;c&ie,  far,  l&st,  f^,  wh^t;  term;  fdr;  food,  fd!)t;  ffiil,  i])de,  pysh ;  oi  as  in  oil;  ow  as  in  cow;  Sie,  o,  g,s,  9,  u,  o,  ii,  u(see  p.  1719); 


WITH   THEIR   EQUIVALENTS   IN   SEVERAL   OTHER  LANGUAGES,    ETC. 
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II.     NAMES    OF    WOMEN. 


A. 


ayi-gall  (SbT-gal).  [Heb.]  My  father's  joy.— iW??». 
Aiyby,  Nab'by. 

Ach'sa  (Sk'sa).     [Heb.]     Anklet. 

A'da  (a'da).     The  same  as  Edith. 

Ad'a-llne  (ad'a-lm).    Tlie  same  as  Adeline. 

Ad'e-la  (SJ'e-la).     The  same  as  Adeline. 

Ad'e-lalde  (Sd'e-lad).     The  same  as  Adeline. 

A-de'li-a  (a-de'li-a  or  a-del'ya).     Variation  of  Adela. 

Ad'e-11'na  (Sd'e-li'na),  I  [OG.]     Of  noble  birth  ;  a  priu- 

Ad'e-llne  (Sd'e-lln).  f  cess.  F.  Adeline  (ad"len'), 
Adelaide  (a'da'la'ed'),  Adele  (a'dal') ;  It.  Adelaida 
(a-da-la'e-da),  Alisa  (a-le'fea) ;  G.  Adeline  (a-da-le'ni), 
Adelheid  (a'del-hit),  Adele  (,a-da'la),  Else  (el'sa),  Use 
(el'st).  —  Dirn.  Ad'dy. 

Ag'a-tha  (Sg'a^tha).  [Gr.]  Good ;  kind.  F.  Agathe 
(a' gat') ;  It.  Agata  (a'ga-ta) ;  Pg.  Agatha  (a'ga-ta) ;  G. 
Agathe  (a-ga'ta). 

Ag'nes  (Sg'nSs).  [Gr.]  Chaste ;  pure.  F.  Agn^s  (an'- 
yas') ;  It.  Agnese  (an-ya'5a)  ;  Sp.  Ines  (e-nSs') ;  Pg. 
Inez  (e-ngs') ;  G.  Agnes  (ag'nSss). 

Al-ber'ta  (ai-ber'ta).     Feminine  of  Albert. 

Al'e-the'a  (Sl'e-the'a).  [Gr.]  Truth.  It.  Alitea  (a-le- 
ta'a) ;  Sp.  Aletea  (a-la-ta'a) ;  G.  Alethea  (a-la-ta'a). 

Al'es-an'dra  (Sl'Sks-auMra),  I  [Gr.]     Fern,  of  Alexan- 

Al'ex-an-drl'na  (-5n-drl'na).  (  der.  F.  Alexandrine 
(a'lak'saN'dren') ;  It.  Alessandra  (a-lSs-sau'dra). 

Al'lce  (51'is),  [  The   same   as   Adeline.  —  Dim. 

.  A-lic'1-a  (a-lish'i-a).  )      Al'iy,  or  Al'lTe,  El'sTe. 

Al'ma  (51'ma).     [L.]     Nourisiiiug  ;  cherishing. 

Al-ml'ra  (51-mi'ra).     [Ar.]     Lofty  ;  a  princess. 

Al-the'a  (al-the'a^    [Gr.]     A  healer. 

Am'a-bel  (am'a-bel).     [L.]     Lovable.     L.  A-m5b'i-lIs. 

A-man'da  (a-mau'da).  [L.]  Worthy  to  be  loved.  L. 
id. ;  F.  Amandine  (a'miiN'den').  —  Dim.  MSn'dy. 

A-me'll-a  (a-me'll-a  or  a-mel'ya).  [OG.]  Busy;  en- 
ergetic. F.  Aiii(51ie  (a'ma'le') ;  It.  Amelia  (a-ma'le-ii), 
Amalia  (a-ma'le-a) ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Amelia  (a-ma'le-a) ; 
G.  &  D.  Amalia  (a-ma'le-a).  —  Cf .  Emeline. 

A'my  (a'my).  [L.]  Beloved.  L.  A-ma'ta;  F.  Aim^e 
(a'ma') ;  It.  Amata  (a-ma'ta). 

An-gel'l-ca  (5n-jel'T-ka),  \  [Gr.]      Lovely  ;  angelic.     F. 

An'ge-li'na  (an'je-li'ua).  I  Au'?ele  (aN'zhal'),  Angeliue 
(iiN'zh'leu'),  Ang^lique  (aN'zlia'Iek')  ;  It.  Angelica  (au- 
ja'le-ka),  Agnola  (iin'yo-la),  Angiola  (au'jo-la) ;  G.  An- 
gelica (an-ga'le-ka),  Angelina  (an-ga-le'na). 

Ann  (5n),  1  [Heb.]    Grace; — the  same  as  Hannah. 

An'na  (Sn'na),  >      L.  An'na  ;   F.  Anne    (an),   Annette 

Anne  (Sn).  )  (an'nef),  Nanuette  (na'net').  Ninon 
(ne'nSN');  It.  Anna  (aii'aa) ;  Sp.  Ana(a'na);  G. 
Anna  (au'nii). — Dim.  An'nTs,  Nan'ny,  Nan'(;y,  N5n, 
Nina  (ne'ua). 

An-nette'  (an-ngf).     French  form  of  Anna. 

An'toi-nette'  (an'toi-nef).  French  diminutive  of  An- 
TONIA.  It.  Antonietta  (an-to-ne-et'ta) ;  G.  Antoniette 
(an-to-ne-et'ta).  —  Dim.  Ngt,  Ngt'ty. 

An-to'nl-a  (Sn-to'nT-a),      1  [L.]     Inestimable.     L.    id.  : 

An'tO-ni'na  (an'to-ni'na).  )  F.  Antonie  (au'to'ne')  ; 
It.  &  Sp.  Antonina  (an-to-ne'na)  ;  G.  Antouie  (an-to'- 
ne-a). 

Ar'a-bel'la  (Sr'a-bgl'la).  [L.]  A  fair  altar ;  otherwise, 
an  Arabian  woman.  F.  Arabelle  (a/ra/bgl') ;  It.  Ara- 
bella (a-ra-bgl'la) ;  Sp.  Arabela  (a-ra-ba'la) ;  G.  Ara- 
belle (ii-ra-bgl'la).  —  Z)im.  BgWa,  Bgl. 

A'ri-an'a  (a'ri-Sn'a).    [Gr.]    A  corruption  of  Ariadne. 

Au-gUS'ta  (a-giis'ta).  [L.]  Feminine  of  AnousTus.  L. 
id. ;  G.  &  ij.  Augusta  (ow-gSi5s'ta). 

Au-re'li-a  (a-re'li-a  or  a-rel'ya).  [L.]  Feminine  of 
AORELIUS.  "L.  id.  ;  F.  Aur^Ue  (o'ra'le')  ;  It.,  Sp.,  6., 
&  D.  Aurelia  (ow-ra'Ie-a). 

Au-ro'ra  (a-ro'r4).  [L.]  Morning  redness;  fresh; 
brilliant.  "L.  id. ;  F.  Aurore  (o'ror')  ;  It.,  Sp.,  &  G. 
Aurora  (ow-ro'rii). 

A-ZU'ball  (a-zu'ba).     [Heb.]    Deserted. 


c. 


B. 


Bar'ba-ra  (bar'ba-ra).  [Gr.]  Foreign;  strange.  L. 
id. ;  F.  Barbe  (barb) ;  It.  &  Sp.  Barbara  (bar'ba-ra) ; 
G.  &  D.  Barbara  (biir'bii-ra).  —  Dim.  Bab. 

Be'a-trlce  (be'a-trls),  I  [L.]     Making  happy.     L.  Be-a'- 

Be'a-trlX  (be'a-triks).  (  trix  ;  F.  Beatrice  (ba'ii'tres'), 
Beatrix  (ba'a'treks') ;  It.  Beatrice  (ba-a-tre'cha)  ;  Sp. 
&  Pg.  Beatriz  (ba-ii-tress')  ;  G.  &  D.  Beatrix  (ba-a'- 
treks). 

Be-lin'da  (bt-lTn'da).     (^Uncertain.) 

Belle  (bel).     [F.]     Beautiful. 

Ben'e-dlct'a  (ben'e-dlk'ta).  [L.]  Feminine  of  Bene- 
dict. L.  id.  ;  F.  B^notte  (ba'nwiif) ;  It.  Benedetta 
(ba-ua-det'ta) ;  Sp.  Benita  (ba-ne'tii) ;  Pg.  Benedicta 
(ba-na-de'ta)  ;  G.  Benedikta  (ba-na-dek'tii). 

Ber'tha  (ber'tha).  [OG.]  Briglit ;  beautiful ;  F.  Berthe 
(bart) ;  It.  &  Sp.  Berta  (bgr'ta) ;  G.  &  D.  Bertha 
(ber'taV  —  Dim.  Ber'ty. 

Bes'sle  (bes'sT).     Diminutive  of  Elizabeth. 

Bet'sey  (bSt'sy).     Diminutive  of  Elizabeth. 

Blanch  (blanch),    )  [Tent.]  White.  F.  Blanche  (bliiNsh) ; 

Blanche  (blanch).  (  It.  Bianca  (be-an'k;i) ;  Sp.  Blanca 
(bliin'ka) ;  G.  Blanca  (blan'ka). 

Bo'na  fbo'na).  [L.]  Good.  L.  id.  ;  F.  Bonne  (bSnn) ; 
It.,  Sp.,  &  G.  Bona  (bo'nji). 

Brldg'et  (brij'St).  [Celt.]  Strength.  F.  Brigitte  (bre'- 
zhet') ;  It.  Brigida  (bre'je-da) ;  Sp.  Brigida  (bre'He- 
Da)  ;  G.  Brigitta  (brS-get'ta).  —  Dim,.  Bid'dj^. 


Ca-mll1a  (ka-mll'la).  [L.]  Attendant  at  a  sacrifice. 
L.  id. ;  F.  Camille  (kii/mel') ;  It.  Camilla  (kii-mel'lii) ; 
Sp.  Camila  (kit-me'la). 

Car'0-llne  (kar'o-lin).  French  form  of  fem.  of  Carolns, 
the  Latin  of  Charles.  F.  Caroline  (kii'ro'leii') ;  It., 
Sp.,  &  Pg.  Carolina  (kii-ro-le'nii) ;  G.  Caroline  (ka-ro- 
le'na).  —  Dim.  Car'rie,  CSd'die. 

Cas-san'dia  (kSs-sSu'dra).  [Gr.]  She  who  inflames 
with  love.  L.  id.  ;  F.  Cassandre  (kas'siiN'dr') ;  It. 
Cassandra  (kas-siin'drii). 

Cath-a-rl'na  (kSth-a-ri'na),  J  [Gr.]    F.  Catherine  (kii'f- 

Gath'a-rlne  (kSth'a-rln),      J      ren') ;  It.  Caterina  (ka- 

Gath'er-ine  (kSth'er-in).  )  ta-re'na) ;  Sp.  Catalina 
(ka-ta-le'nii) ;  Pg.  Catharina  (kii-ta-re'uS) ;  G.  Katha- 
rine (ka-tii-re'na).  — Dim.  -Ca'sy,  Kate  (kat),  Katrine 
(kSt'rin),  Kit,  Kit'tJ. 

Ce-cll'1-a  (se-sil'i-a),  I  [L.]    Feminine  of  Cecil.    F.  Cg- 

Cec'l-ly  (sgs'i-ly).  [  cile  (bPseV) ;  It.  Cecilia  (cha- 
che'le-ii) ;  Sp.  Cecilia  (tha-the'le-ii) ;  G.  Cacilia  (tsa- 
tse'le-ii).  —  Dim.  Sisely  (sis'ly).  Sis,  Cis. 

Ce-les'tine  (se-lgs'tln).  [L.]  Heavenly.  F.  Cglestine 
(sa'las'tenM. 

Ce'll-a  (se'li-a  or  sel'ya).  [L.]  Italian  feminine  of 
Coilius.     F.  Celie  (sa'le') ;  It.  Celia  (cha'le-ii). 

Char'1-ty  (ehSr'i-ty).     [E.] 

Charlotte  (shiir'lot).  Feminine  of  Charles.  F.  Char- 
lotte (shar'lof) ;  It.  Carlotta  (kiir-lot'tii) ;  Sp.  &  Pg. 
Carlota  (kiir-lo'ta) ;  G.  Charlotte  (shar-Iot'ta). 

Chlo'e  (klo'e).     [Gr.]     A  green  herb ;  blooming. 

Chris'tl-an'a  (krls'ti-Su'a),  )  [Gr.]     Fem.  of  Christian. 

Ghris-tl'na  (krts-te'na).  (  F.  Christine  (kres'ten') ; 
It.  &  Sp.  Cristina  (kres-tg'na) ;  Pg.  Cristinha  (kres- 
ten'ya)  ;  G.  Christiane  (kres-te-a'na),  Christine  (kres- 
te'na).  —  Dim.  -GhrTs'sie,  Xina  (ze'na). 

Cic'e-ly  (sls'e-ly).     A  corruption  of  Cecilia. 

Clar'a  (klSr'a).  [L.]  Bright ;  illustrious.  L.  id. ;  F. 
Claire  (klSr) ;  It.  Chiara  (ke-ii'rii) ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Clara 
(kla'rii) ;  G.  &  D.  Clara  (klii'ra).  —  i^im.  Clare  (klSr). 

Clar'1-bel  (kl5r'I-bel).     [L.]     Brightly  fair. 

Clar'ice  (klar'Is),  )  [L.]     A  derivative  of   Clara. 

Cla-ris'sa  (kla-rls'sa).  )  It.  &  6.  Clarissa  (kla-res'sa) ; 
F.  Clarisse  (kla'ress').  — Usni.  Clare  (klSr). 

Glau'dl-a  (kla'di-a).  [L.]  Feminine  of  Claudius.  F. 
Claude  (kl5d),  Claudine  (klo'den')  ;  It.  &  G.  Claudia 
(klow'de-a) ;  Sp.  Claudia  (klow'De-ii). 

Clem'en-ti'na   (klgm'gu-te'ua),  1  [L.]     Mild ;    gen- 

Glem'en-tlne  (klgm'gn-teu  or-tin).)  tie.  F.  Gig  men- 
tine  (kla'miiN'ten') ;  G.  Clementine  (kla-men-te'na). 

Con'Stance  (kon'stanss).  [L.]  Firm ;  constant.  L. 
Con'stSus,  Constantia  (kon-stan'shi-a  or  -sha) ;  F. 
Constance  (kSs'staNss') ;  It.  Costanza  (kos-tan'zsi) ; 
Sp.  Costenza  (kos-tan'thii),  Constanza  (kon-stan'tha) ; 
Pg.  Constancia  (kon-stiin'se-ii) ;  G.  Constanze  (kon- 
stan'tsa) ;  G.  &  D.  Constantia  (kon-stiint'se-a). 

Go'ra  (ko'ra).     [G_r-|    Maiden.     Cf.  Corinna. 

Gor-dell-a  (k8r-de'li-4  or  -del'ya).  [L.]  Warm-hearted. 
L.  id. ;  F.  Cordelie  (kor'da'le') ;  G.  Cordelia  (kor-da'- 
le-a),  Cordula  (kor-doo'la). 

Go-rin'na  (ko-rln'na).  [Latin  dim.  of  CoEA.]  Maiden. 
L.  &  It.  id.  ;  F.  Corinne  (ko'ren'). 

Gor-ne'11-a  (k5r-ne'li-a  or  -nel'ya).  [L.]  Feminine  of 
Cornelius.  L.  id. ;  F.  Cornelie  (kor'na'Ie') ;  It.  Cor- 
nelia (kor-na'le-a) ;  G.  Cornelia  (kor-na'le-ii). 

Cyn'thl-a  (sTn'thT-a).     [Gr.]    Of  or  from  Mt.  Cynthus. 


D. 


Deb'O-rab  (dSl/o-ra).     [Heb.]    A  bee.    G.  Debora  (da- 

bo'rii).  —  i^tm.  Dgb,  DSb'by. 
De'U-a  (de'lT-a  or  del'ya).     [Gr.]     Of  Delos. 
Dl-an'a  (dt-an'a).    [L.]    Goddess.    L.  Di-a'na ;  F.  Diane 

(de'aii') ;  It.  &  G.  Diana  (de-a'na).  —  Dim.  DI,  Die. 
Dl-an'tha  (di-an'tha).     [Gr.]     Flower  of  Jove  ;  a  pink. 
Dl'nah  (di'na).     [Heb.]     Judged. 
Do'ra  (do'ra).     Dim.  of  Dorothea,  Eudora,  Theodora. 
Dor'cas  (d6r'kas).     [Gr.]     A  gazelle. 
Do-rln'da  (do-r1;n'da).     The  same  as  Dorothea. 
Dor'O-the'a  (dor'o-the'a),  )  [Gr.]     The  gift  of  God.     F. 
Dor'0-thy  (dor'o-thy).         (      Dorothge   (do'ro'ta'),  Do- 

rette  (do'rgf)  ;  It.    &   Sp.   Dorotea  (do-ro-ta'a)  ;  Pg. 

Dorothea   (do-ro-ta'a) ;    6.   Dorotliea   (do-ro-ta'a).  — 

Dim.  D51,  DSl'iy  (I  and  r  being  allied  sounds). 
Dru-sU'la  (dru-sTl'la).     {Uncerlaiii.)    L.  id. 


E. 


B'dith  (e'dith).    [AS.]   Happiness ;  otherwise,  rich  gift. 

L.  Ed'i-tha ;  It,  Edita  (a'de-ta). 
Ed'na  (ed'na).     [Heb.]     Pleasure. 

El'e-a-nor  (el'e-a-nSr),  )  Light ;  —  the  same   as   Helen. 
El'i-nor  (gl'T-nor).  I      it.    Eleonora    (a-la-o-uo'rii) ; 

G.  Eleonore  (a-la-o-no'ra)  ;  F.  Aligner  (ii'le'a'nor').  — 

Dim.  El'Ia,  Nell,  NgUTe,  No'ra. 
E-lis'a-beth  (e-lTz'a-bgth), )  [Heb.]    Worshiper  of  God  ; 
E-liz'a-beth  (e-lTz'a-beth),  \      consecrated  to  God.     F. 
E-U'za  (e-li'za).  )      Elisabeth    (a'le'za'bgf). 

filise  (a'lez');  It.  Elisabetta  (a-le-Sii-bSt'ta),  Elisa 

(a-le'Sii) ;  G.   Elisabeth   (iS-le'zii-bSt),   Elise    (a-le'za). 

—  Dim.  B5ss^  Bgs'sy,   Bgth,  Bgt'sey,  BSt'ty,  El'sTe, 

LTz,  LTz'zJ^,  LTh'b5^,  LT'sa. 
El'la  (Sl'la),  El'len  (gl'leiT).    Diminutives  of  Eleanor. 


El-vl'ra  (gl-vi'ra).  [L.]  White.  Sp.  Elvira  (61-ve'rii). 
ES;me'5mL'"m^^).  }  tO<>-]  Energetic;  industrious. 
Em'l-ly  (em'i-ly).     The  same  as  Emeline.     F.  Emilia 

(a'me'le')  ;  It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg.  Emilia  (a-me'le-a) ;  G.  Emi- 

lie  (a-me'le-a). 
Em'ma  (em'ma).     The  same   as   Emeline.     F.    Emma 

(am'ma') ;  It.  &  Pg.  Emma  (gm'ma) ;  Sp.  Ema  (a'ma) ; 

G.  Emma  (gm'mii).  —  Dim.  Emm,  Em'mie.  • 

Er'nes-tine  (er'ngs-ten).     Fem.  and  dim.  of  Ernest. 
Es'ther  (gs'ter).     [Per.]    A  star  ;  good  fortune.    F.  Es- 
ther (as'tar') ;  It.  Ester  (gs'tgr),  Esterre  (es-tgr'ra) ; 

Sp.  Ester  (gs-tar') ;  G.  Esther  {is'ter).  —  Dim.  Es'sle. 
Ethel  (gth'gl).     [AS.     Cf.  Adelina.]"  Noble. 
Eth'e-lind  (gth'e-llnd), )  .^    ,  -,    „  , .        v. 
Eth'e-lin'da  (-ITn'da).    { l^^'^^-i    ^ooi«  sn.ake. 
Eu-do'ra  (u-do'ra).     [Gr.]    Good  gift.    L.  id.  ;  F.  Eu- 

dore  (uh'dor'). 
Eu-ge'ni-a  (ii-je'nT-a).    Fem.  of  Eugene.     F.  Euggnie 

(uh'zha'ne') ;  It.  Eugenia  (a-58-ja'ne-,i)  ;  Sp.   Eugenia 

(a-66-Ha'ne-a) ;  G.   Eugenia  (oi-ga'ne-a),  Eugenie  (oi- 

ga'ne-a).  — Dim.  Genie  (je'nT). 
Eu-ge'nle  (li-je'nT).     French  form  of  Eugenia. 
Eu-la'li-a  (u-la'll-a).     [Gr.]     Fair  speech.     F.  Eulalie 

(uhTa'le')  ;  It.  Eulalia  (a-66-lii'le-a). 
Eu'nlce  (ii'nTs).     [Gr.]     Happy  victory. 
Eu-phe'ml-a  (ii-fe'mT-a).     [Gr.]     Of  good  report.     F. 

Euphgmie  (uh'f a'me') ;  It.  &  Sp.  Eufemia   (a-S6-fa'. 

me-a) ;  G.  Euphemia  (oi-fa'me-ii).  —  Dim.  Ef'fle. 
E'va  (e'va).     [Heb.]     Life.     L.  id,  ;  F.   five  (av) ;  It., 

Sp.,  &  Pg.  Eva  (a'vii) ;  G.  &  D.  Eva  (a'fa). 
E-Van'ge-llne   (e-vSn'ge-lin  or  -ITn).     [Gr.]     Bringing 

glad  news. 
Eve  (ev).    The  same  as  Eva. 
Ev'e-li'na  (6v'e-ii'na),  Ev'e-llne  (Sv'e-Iin),  ET'e-lyn 

(Sv'e-lin).    It.  diminutive  of  Eva. 

F. 

Faith  (fath).    [E.] 

Faus-tl'na  (fas-ti'ua).  [L.]  Lucky.  F.  Faustine  (fos'- 
ten') ;  It.  Faustina  (fows-te'na) ;  6.  Faustine  (-te'na). 

Fe-lic'i-a  (fe-lTsh'I-a  or  fe-lTsh'a).  [L.]  Happiness.  F. 
Fglicie  (la'le'se'),  Fglicitg  (fa'le'se'ta') ;  It.  Felicia 
(fa-le'che-ii)  ;   Sp.  Felicidad  (fa-le-the-DiiD'). 

Fi-de'li-a  (fl-de'lT-a  or  fi-del'y4).     [L.]     Faithful. 

Flo'ra  (flo'ra).  [L.]  Flowers.  L.  id. ;  F.  Flore  (flor)  ; 
It.  Flora  (flo'rii). 

Flor'ence  (flor'gnss).  [L.]  Blooming ;  flourishing.  L. 
Florentia  (fio-rgn'shi-a  or  -shS,). 

Fran'ces  (fran'sSz).  Feminine  of  Francis.  L.  Fr3n- 
cTs'ca ;  P.  Frangoise  (fraN'swaz'),  Francisque  (friiN'- 
sesk') ;  It.  Francesca  (fran-chas'kii) ;  Sp.  Francisca 
(fran-thes'ka) ;  Pg.  Francisca  (friin-ses'kii) ;  G.  Fran- 
ziske  (fran-tses'ka).  —  Dim.  FSu'ny,  Frank. 

Fred'er-i'ca  (fred'er-I'ka).  Fem.  of  Frederic.  F.  Frg- 
derique  (fra'da-rek') ;  It.  Federica  (f a-da-re'ka) ;  Sp. 
&  Pg.  Frederica  (fra-da-re'ka) ;  G.  Friederike  (fre-da- 
re'ka).  —  Dim.  Fred'die. 


G. 


Geor'gl-an'a  (iSr'jT-5n'a),  )  Fem.  of  Geoege.    P.  Geor- 

Geor-gl'na  (j8r-je'na).  )      gine  (zhor'zhen').  Geor- 

gette (zhor'zhef) ;  It.  Giorgia  (jor'jii) ;  G.  Georgine 
(ga-or-ge'na). 

Ger'al-dlne  (jer'al-dTn).  Fem.  of  Gerald.  It.  Giralda 
(je-riil'da) ;  G.  Gerhardine  (ggr-har-de'na). 

Ger'trude  (ger'trud).  [OHG.]  Spear  maiden.  P.  Ger- 
trude (zhar'trii'd') ;  It.  Gertrude  (jgr-troo'da),  Gel- 
truda  (jel-troo'da) ;  Sp.  Gertrudis  (ngr-troo'dess) ;  Pg. 
Gertrudes  (zhSr-trob'dgs) ;  G.  Gertraud  (ggr'tro%vt), 
Gertrud  (ggr'troot).  — Dim.  Ger'tTe,  Tru'dy. 

Grace  (gras),  )  [L.]      Grace ;    favor.     L.    Gratia 

Gra'tl-a  (gra'shi-a).  j      (gra'shi-a). 

Gri-sel'da  (giT-sel'da).  [Teut.]  Stone  heroine.  It. 
Griselda  (gre-£al'da).  —Dim.  Grts'sSl. 


H. 


Han'nah  (hSn'ni).     [Heb.]    Tlie  same  as  Anna. 

Har'ri-et  (har'rt-gt),  l  Enclish  fem.  dim.  of  Henet.  — 

Har'rl-Ot  (hSr'rT-5t).  I      Dim.  Hat'ty. 

Hel'en  (hgl'Sn),  1    [Gr.]      Light.      L.  Hgl'e-na ;    P. 

Hel'e-na  (hel'e-na).  (  Helene  (a'lan')  ;  It.  Elena  (a'- 
la-nii) ;  S|).  Helena,  Elena  (a-la'nti) ;  G.  Helene  (ha-la'- 
na).  —  Dim.  Ngll,  Ngl'ly. 

Hen'rl-et'ta  (hgn'ri-gt'ta).  French  fem.  dim.  of  Henry. 
P.  Henriette  (aN're'gf) ;  It.  Enrighetta  (en-re-ggt'tii)  ; 
Sp.  Euriqueta  (Sn-re-kii't;>) ;  Pg.  Henriqueta  (eiiiv 
ka'tii);  G.  Henriette  (lign-re-et'ta).  —  Z»/;h.  Et'ta, 
Hefty,  Ngt'tTe. 

Heph'zi-bah  (hgf'zT-ba).     [Heb.]     My  delight  is  in  her. 

Hes'ter  (hes'ter),  Hes'ther.     Same  as  Esther. 

Hl-la'ri-a  (ht-la'ri-.a).     [L.]     Feminine  of  Hilary. 

Ho-no'ra  (h6-no'ra),        (  [L.]     Hojiorable.     Dim.   Ko'- 

Ho-no'ri-a  (ho-no'iT-ii).  )      rah,  No'ra. 

Hope  (hop).     [E.] 

Hor-ten'si-a  (hSr-tgn'sIiT-ft  or  -sha).  [L.]  A  lady  gar- 
dener. L.  id. ;  P.  Hortense  (or'tiiNss') ;  It.  Orteusin 
(or-tgn'se-ii) ;  G.  Hortensia  (hor-tBn'se-ii). 

Hul'dah  (hiil'da).     [Heb.]     A  weasel. 
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COMMON  ENGLISH  CHRISTIAN   NAMES,   WITH  THEIR  EQUIVALENTS,   ETC. 


N 


a 


w 


^^ 


I. 


I'da  (i'da).     [OG-T    GodUke. 

I'nez  (I'ngz).     Pg.  form  of  Aqnbb. 

I-rene'  (i-ren'  or  i-re'ne).      [Gr.]     Peaceful.     F.  Ir^ne 

(e'ran') ;  It.  Irene  (e-ra'na) ;  G.  Irene  (e-ra'na). 
Is'a-bel  (Tz'a-bel),    )  Same  as  Elizabeth.     F.  Isabeau 
Is'a-bel'la  (-bel'la).  J      (e'za'bo'),   IsabeUe   (S'za/bgl'); 

It.  Isabella  (e-Sa-bSlla) ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Isabel  (e-6a-ba') ; 

G.  &  D.  IsabeUe  (e-za-bella).  —IHm.  BSl,  Ba'la. 


J. 


James-l'na  (jamz-e'na).     Feminine  of  James. 

Jane  (jan|.     Fem.  of  John.     Same  as  Joan. 

Ja-net'  ( ji-net'  or  jSn'St ;  in  Eng.  jan'St).    Dim.  of  Jane. 

Jaq'ue-line  (j5k'we-lTn).     French  fem.  of  James. 

Jean  (jen),  Jeanne  (jen),  Jean-nette'  (je-nSf).    Fr. 

forms  of  Jane  or  Joan. 
Je-ml'ma  (je-mi'ma).     [Heb.]     A  dove. 
Je-ru'sha  (je-ru'sha).     [Heb.]    Possessed  ;  married. 
Jes'sle  (jis'st).     [Scotch.] — Dim.  Jess. 
Jo-an'  (jo-an'),  1  [Heb.]     Fem.  of  John.     L.  Jo- 

Jo-an'na  (jo-Sn'ni),    >     hSn'na ;  F.  Jeanne  (zhan),  Jean- 
Jo-han'na  (-liSn'na).  )     nette  (zhii/ngt') ;   It.  Giovanna 

(jo-van'na) ;  Sp.  Juana  {H66-a'na) ;  Pg.  Jovanna  (zho- 

van'nii) ;  G.  Johanna  (yo-han'na). 
Jo-se'plia  (jo-se'fa),        I  Fem.  of  Joseph.    F.  Josephine 
JO'seph-ine  (jo'zSf-In).  (      (zho'za'fen'J  ;    It.   Giuseppi- 

na  (job-SSp-pe'nii) ;  Sp.  Josefina  (Ho-6a-f e'na) ;  Pg.  Jo- 

sephina  (zho-za-fe'na) ;  G.  Josepliine  (yo-za-fe'na).  — 

Dim.  Jo,  Jo'zy,  Phe'nj^. 
Joyce  (jois).     [L.]    Sportive. 
Ju'dlth  (ju'dith).     [Heb.]     Praised.     F.  Judith  (zhii'- 

det');  It.  GiudittaQoo-det'tii);   G.  Judith  (yoo'det). 

—  X'i'»?._Ju'dT^. 
Jull-a  (juOT-a  or  jul'y4).     [L.]    Fem.  of  Julius.    L. 

id. ;  F.  Julie  (zhii'le') ;  It.  Giulia  (joo'le-a) ;   Sp.  Julia 

(Hoo'le-a)  ;_Pg.  Julia  (zhoo'le-ii) ;   G.  Julie  (yoo'le-a). 
Ju'11-an'a  (ju'h-Sn'a).    [L.]     Fem.  of  Julian.    L.  id. ; 

F.  Julienne  (zhii'le'gn') ;  It.  Giuliana  (joo-le-a'na) ;  Sp. 

Juliana  (noo-le-a'na) ;  Pg.  Juliana  (zhoo-le-a'na) ;  G.  & 

D.  Juliana  (yoo-le-a'ua). 
Juli-et  (ju'lT-St).    Diminutive  of  Julia. 
Jus-ti'na  (jtis-tl'na).    [L.]    Fem.  of  Justin.   L.  id.  ;  F. 

Justine  (zhiis'ten') ;  It.  Giustina  (jdSs-te'na) ;  Sp.  Jus- 

tina  (H66s-te'na) ;  G.  Justine  (yoos-te'na). 


K. 


Kate  (kat).    Dim.  of  Cathabine. 

Kath'a-rlne  (kSth'a.rln),  )  „,  Catharine 

Kath'er-lne  (kSth'er-Tnj.  j  ^''^  ^*™®  *^  i^athaeine. 
Ke-tu'rah  (ke-tu'ra).     [Heb.]    Incense. 
Ke-Zl'ab  (ke-zi'a).    [Heb.]    Cassia. 


L. 


Lan'ra  (la'ri).  [L.]  A  laurel.  P.  Laure  (lor) ;  It.  & 
G.  Laura  (low'ra). 

Lau-rln'da  (la-rtn'di).    [L.]    Variation  of  Lauba. 

La-Vln'l-a  (la-vTn'T-a).     [L.]    Of  Latium. 

Le'na  (le'na).    Dim.  of  Helena  or  SIagdalene. 

Le-0-nO'ra  (le-o-no'ra).  The  same  as  Eleanob.  It.  Le- 
onora (la-o-no'ra)  ;  G.  Leuore  (la-no'ra). 

Le-tl'tl-a  (le-tTsh'i-a  or  le-tish'a).  [L.]  Happiness.  L. 
Laetitia  (le-tish'i-a) ;  It.  Letizia  (la-tet'se-a). 

Let'tice  (let'tis).    A  corruption  of  Letitia. 

LU'i-an  (iTl'T-an),  \n  ^   t  n„ 

LU'ly  (miy).        ft^-]   ^'y- 

Lo'ls  (lo'Ts).    [Gr.]    Good ;  desirable. 

Lo-rin'da  (lo-rTn'da).     A  variation  of  Laueinda. 

Lou-l'sa  (lob-e'za),  1  Fem.  of  Louis.    P.  Louise  (165'ez'), 

Lou-ise'  (lo6-ez').  I  Lisette  (le'zgf),  H(51oise  (a'lo'- 
ez') ;  It.  Luisa  (loo-e'sa),  Eloisa  (a-lo-e'Sa) ;  Sp.  Lu- 
isa  (loo-e'Sa) ;  Pg.  Luiza  (168-e'za) ;  G.  Luise  (165-e'za), 
Ludovika  (loo-do-ve'ka).  —  Dim.  Lou,  Lou'ie. 

Lu'ci-a  (lu'shi-a).     [L.]    Italian  form  of  Lucy. 

Lu-Cin'da  (liJ-sin'da).    [L.]    The  same  as  Luot. 

Lu'crece  (lii'kres),  1  [L.]     Gain  ; 

Lu-cre'ti-a  (lu-kre'shT-a  or  -sha). )      wise,  light. 

cretia  (lu-kre'shi-a  or  -sha) ;  P.  Lucrece  (Ui'kras') ;  It. 
Lucrezia  (loo-krat'se-a). 

Lu'cy  (lu'sy).  Feminine  of  Lucius.  P.  Lucie  (lli'se') ; 
It^Lucia  (loo-che'a) ;  Sp.  Lucia  (loo'the-a) ;  Pg.  Lucia 
(loo'se-a). 

Lyd'i-a  (ITd'I-a).    [Gr.]    A  native  of  Lydia. 


other- 
L.  Lu- 


M. 


Ma'bel  (ma'bel).    [L.]    A  contraction  of  Amabel. 

Mad'e-line  (mad'e-lin).    Fr.  form  of  Magdalene. 

Mag'da-lene  (mag'da-len,  prop.  mSg'da-le'ne).  [Heb.] 
Belonging  to  Magdala.  F.  Magdelaine  (mii'd'lan'), 
Madeleine  (ma'd'lan'),  Madelon  (ma'd'lSN') ;  It.  Mad- 
dalena  (mad-dii-la'nji) ;  Sp.  Magdalena  (miig-da-la'na), 
Madelena  (ma-da-la'na) ;  Pg.  Magdalena  (miig-da- 
la'na) ;  G.  Magdalene  (maG-da-la'na).  —  Dim.  Maud, 
Maud'lin,  Maun. 

Mai-cella  (mar-sSlla).    [L.]    Fem.  of  Maecellus. 

Mar'cl-a  (mar'sht-a  or  -sha).  [L.]  Fem.  of  MARcros. 
F.  Marcie  (mar'se');  It.  Marcia  (mar'cha),  Marzia 
(mart'se-a). 

Mar'ga-ret  (mar'ga^rgtormar'grgt).    [Gr.]   A  pearl.  F. 


Marguerite  (mar'ge-ref) ;  It.  Margherita  (mar-ga- 
re'tii) ;  Sp.  Margarita  (mar-ga-re'ta) ;  Pg.  Margarida 
(mar-ga-re'da)  ;  G.  Margarethe  (miir-ga-ra'ta),  Gret- 
chen  (grgt'Kgn).  —  Dim.  Mar'gie,  Mar'ger-y,  Madge, 
MSg,Mag'gy,~Mgg,Meg'gy,  Pgg,  Peg'g;^,  Me'ta,GrTt'ty. 

Ma-rl'a  (ma-rl'a).    Latin  form  of  Maky. 

Ma'rl-anne'  (ma'rt-an').  A  compound  of  Maey  and 
Anne.  P.  Mariane,  Marianne  (ma're'an') ;  It.  Mari- 
anna  (ma-re-iin'na) ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Mariana  (ma-re-a'na) ; 
G.  Marianne  (ma-re-an'na). 

Mar'l-on  (mSr'I-on).     A  French  form  of  Mary. 

Mar'tha  (mar'tha).  [Heb.]  The  ruler  of  the  house; 
otherwise,  sorrovrful ;  melancholy.  P.  Marthe  (mart) ; 
It.  &  Sp.  Marta  (mar'tii)  ;  Pg.,  G.,  &  D.  Martha  (mar'- 
t:i,).—Dim.  M5t,  MSt'ty,  PSt,  PSt'ty. 

Ma'ry  (ma'ry).  [Heb.]  Bitter  ;  otkerivise,  their  rebel- 
lion, or  star  of  the  sea.  L.  Ma-ri'a ;  F.  Marie  (ma/re'), 
Marion  (■ms/TpSn') ;  It.  &  Pg.  Maria  (ma-re'S) ;  Sp. 
Maria  (ma-re'a) ;  G.  Maria  (ma-re'a),  Marie  (ma-re'a). 

—  Dim.  May,  M511,  Molly,  P51,  P51'ly. 
Ma-thll'da  (ma-ttl'da),  j  [OHG.]     Mighty  battle  maid  ; 
Ola-tU'da  (m.a-til'da).     )      heroine.     P.  Mathilde  (mii'- 

teld') ;  It.  Matilda  (mit-tel'da) ;  G.  Matilde  (mii-tel'da). 

—  Dim.  Mat,  MSt'ty,  Maud,  Pat'ty,  Til'da. 
Maud  (mad).    Coutr.  of  Matilda  or  Magdalene. 
May  (ma).    The  month  of  May,  or  a  dim.  of  Mary. 
Me-het'a-bel  (me-hgt'a-bgl),  )  [Heb.]      Benefited    of 
Me-hlt'a-ble  (me-hTt'a-bl').   (     God. 
Mel'1-cent  (mSl'I-sSnt).    [L.]    Sweet  singer ;  otherwise 


Me 


[Teut.],  work  ;  strength.  Sp.  Melisenda  (ma-le-san'da). 
!e-lls'sa  (me-lis'sa).     [Gr.]    A  bee.     P.  Melisse  (ma'- 


les'),  M^Iite  (ma'lef) ;  It.  Melissa  (ma-les'sa) 
Mer'cy  (mer's^).     [E.] 
MU'dred  (mil'drgd).     [G.]    MUd  threatener.     L.  MIl- 

dre'da. 
Mil'i-cent  (mTl'T-sgnt).     See  Memcent. 
Ml-ner'va  (mT-ner'va).    See  in  tlie  Dictionary. 
Mln'nle   (mTn'nT).      [Cf.  G.  Minna.]      Remembrance  ; 

love.     Frequently  used  as  a  nickname  for  Mary. 
Ml-ran'da  (mT-rSn'da).     [L.]     Admirable.    L.  id. 

Miranda  (me-ran'da). 
Mlr'l-am  (mlr'I-am).     [Heb.]     The  same  as  Maby. 
My'ra  (mi'ra).    [Gr.]     She  who  weeps  or  laments. 


G. 


N. 


Nan'cy  (uSn'sf).    A  familiar  form  of  Anne.  —  Dim. 

NSn,  NSnQe,  Nina  (ne'na). 
Nel'Ile  (ngl'lT).    Dim.  of  Ellen,  Helen,  or  Eleanor. 
No'ra  (no'ra),    )  A  contraction  of  HoNORA,  IjEonoba, 
No'rah  (no'ra).  |     and  Eleanor. 


o. 


Oc-ta'vl-a  (!5k-ta'vI-4).  [L.]  Feminine  of  Octavius. 
L.  id. ;  F.  Octavie  (ok'ta/ve').  Octave  (ok'tiiv') ;  It. 
Ottavia  (ot-ta've-a) ;  Sp.  Octavia  (ok-tafve-a) ;  G.  Oc- 
tavia  (ok-ta've-a).  —  Dim.  Tii'vf,  Tave.     • 

Ol'lve  (81'Iv),  1  [LJ     An  olive.     L.  O-lTvl-a ;  It. 

0-Uv'l-a  (6-liv'I-4).  (      &  G.  Olivia  (S-le've-a). 

0-lym'pl-a  (o-lTm'pT-4).  [Gr.]  Heavenly.  L.  id.  ;  F. 
Olympe  (o'lSNp') ;  It.  Olimpia  (6-lem'pe-a) ;  G.  Olym- 
pic (o-lem'pe-a). 

O-phell-a  (o-feli-a  or  o-fel'y4).  [Gr.]  Serpent.  P. 
OphgUe  (©'fa/le'). 


P. 


Pa'tlecce  (pa'shenss).     [E.] 

Paula  (pa'14).  [L.]  Feminine  of  Paulus,  or  Paul. 
L.  id.  ;  it.  Paola  (pa'o-la) ;  Sp.,  Pg.,  &  G.  Paula 
(powla) ;  P.  Paule  (pol). 

Pau-U'na  (pa-li'na),  I  [L.]    Feminine  of  Paulinus.    P. 

Pau-llne'  (pa-len').  j  Pauline  (po'len') ;  It.  Paolina 
(pa-6-le'na  or  pow-le'na) ;  Sp.  &  Pg.  Paulina  (pow- 
le'na) ;  G.  Pauline  (pow-le'na). 

Pe-nel'0-pe  (pe-nSl'o-pe).     [Gr.]     A  weaver.     L.  id. 

Per'sls  (per'sls).  [Gr.]  A  Persian  woman.  F.  Perside 
(par'sed') ;  It.  Persida  (pSr'se-da) ;  Sp.  Perside  (pgr'- 
se-da) ;  G.  Persis  (pgr'ses). 

Phe'be  (fe'be).     The  same  as  Phcebe. 

Phl-llp'pa  (f  i-lip'pa).  Feminine  of  Philip.  P.  Philip- 
pine (fe'lep'pen') ;  It.  Filippa  (fe-lep'pa),  Filippina 
(fe-lep-pe'nii) ;  Sp.^  &  Pg.  Pelipa  (f a-le'pa) ;  G.  Phi- 
lippine (fe-lep-pe'na). 

Phll'lls  (f  iI'lTs).     The  same  as  Phyllis. 

Ph(Bl)e  (fe'be).     [Gr.]     Shining.     It.  Pebe  (fatia). 

Phyl'Us  (fil'lis).     [Gr.]     A  green  bough. 

Pol'ly  (pollj?).     [E.]    A  dim.  of  Mary. 

PriS-cll'la  (prts-stlla).     [L.]     Somewhat  old.     L.  id. 

Pru'dence  (pru'denss).     [E.]     Dim.  Prue,  Prij'dy. 


R. 


Ra'chel  (ra'chgl).  [Heb.]  A  ewe.  P.  Rachel  (rii'- 
shal') ;  It.  Rachele  (rii-kala) ;  Sp.  Raquel  (ra-kal') ; 
Pg.  Rachel  (ra'kal) ;  G.  Rahel  (ra'hal). 

Re-bec'ca  (re-bgk'ka), )  [Heb.]     Of  enchanting  beauty. 

Re-bek'ah  (re-bek'a).  (  L.  Re-bgc'ca ;  P.  Rebecca  (ra'- 
bek'ka') ;  G.  Rebekka  (ra-bek'ka).  —Dim.  Bgck'y. 

RhO'da  (ro'da).     [Gr.]     A  rose. 

Ro'sa  (ro'za).     [L.]     A  rose.     It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg.  Ro'sa. 

Ros'a-bel  (roz'a-bgl),  )  |-i^  ]    ^  f^i^  rose. 

Ros'a-bel'la  (-bel'la). )  '-    -■ 

Ro-sa'll-a  (rS-zS'li-a),  )  [It.  &  F.,  fr.  L.]    Little  and 

Ros'a-lle  (r5z'a-le).       J      blooming  rose. 


Ros'a-llnd  (r5z'a-lTnd).     [L.l     Beautiful  as  a  rose. 
Ros'a-mond  (rSz'a-mgnd).     [Teut.]     Horse  protection, 

or  famous  protection.     P.  Rosemonde   (ro'z'mSNd') ; 

It.    Rosmonda   (roS-mon'da) ;  Sp.  Rosamunda  (ro-6a- 

moon'dji) ;  D.  Rozamoud  (ro'za-mont). 
Ros-an'a  (rSks-Sn'a).     [Per.]     Dawn  of  day.     P.  Eox- 

ane  (rok'siin').  —  Dim.  R5x'y. 
Ruth  (rutL).     [Heb.]    Beauty. 


s. 


Sa-bi'na  (sa-bl'na^.     [L.]    A  Sabine  woman.    P.  Sabine 

(sa'ben') ;  G.  Sabine  (Sa-be'na). 
Sa-brl'na  (sa-brl'na).     [L.]     The  River  Severn. 
Sa-lome'  (sa-lom',  properly  sa-lo'nie).     [Heb.]     Peace- 
ful.    F.  Salomg  (sii'lo'nia') ;  G.  Salome  (sa-lo'ma). 
Sal'va  (sSl'v4).     [L.]     Safe.     L.  id. 
Sa'ra  (ea'ra),     )  [Heb.]     A  princess.     P.  Sara  (sa'ra') ; 
Sa'rah  (sa'ra).  (      It.,  Sp.,  &  Pg.  Sara  (sii'ra) ;  G.  Sara 

(sS'rii).  —  Dim.  SSI,  SSl'l^^  (Saw'kin,  obs.). 
Se-U'na  (se-li'na).     [Gr.]     Parsley  ;  otherwise,  moon. 
Se-re'na  (se-re'na).     [L.]     Feminine  of  Serenus  or  Se- 

RENO.     L.  id. ;  It.  Serena  (sa-ra'nii). 
Slb'yl  (sTb'Tl),  1  [Gr.]     A  prophetess.     F.  Sibylle 

Sl-byl'la  (sT-bTl'14).  (      (se'bel') ;  G.  Sibylle  (Se-bel'la). 
So-phl'a  (so-fi'a).     [Gr.]     Wisdom.    F.  Sopliie  (so'fe') ; 

It.  Sofia  (so-fe'ii) ;  G.  Sophia  (66-fe'ii).  —Dim.  So'phJ. 
So-phro'ni-a  (sS-fro'nT-a).     [Gr.]    Of  a  sound  mind. 
Steiaa  (stgl'la).     [L.]    A  star.    L.  id.  ;  F.  Estelle  (Ss/- 

t51') ;  Sp.  Estella  (Ss-tgl'yii). 
Steph'a-na  (stgfa-na).     [Gr.]    Feminine  of  Stephen. 

F.  Stgphanie  (sta'fa'ne') ;  G.  Stephanie  (sta-fa'ne-a). 
Su'san  (sii'zan),  1  [Heb.]     A    lily.      P.    Susanne 

Su-san'na(sii-zSn'na),  J      (sii'zjin') ;  It.   Susanna  (sdfi 
Su-san'nah  (-zSn'na).  )      zSn'na) ;  Sp.  &   Pg.   Siisana 

(.s68-sa'na) ;    G.   Susanne    (Soo-zan'na).  —  Dim.   Sue, 

Suke,  Su'ky,  Su'sie,  Su'z^. 
Syl'Vl-a  (sil'vi-a).     [L.]    Feminine  of  Sylvants. 


T. 


Tab'l-tha  (tSb'T-tha).     [Syr.]    A  gazelle. 

Tem'per-ance  (tSm'per-anss).    [E.] 

The'o-do'ra  (the'o-do'r4).     [Gr.]    Fem.  of  Theodore. 

It.  Teodora  (ta-6-do'ra) ;  6.  Theodora  (ta-6-do'ra).  — 

Dim..  Do'ra. 
The'O-dO'sl-a  (the'o-do'zhT-4  or  -shi).     [Gr.]     The  gift 

of  God.    It.  Teodosia  (ta-o-do'6e-a) ;  G.  Theodosia  (ta- 

o-dyze-a). 
The-re'sa  (the-re'sa).    [Gr.]  Carrying  ears  of  com.   P. 

Thgrgse   (ta^raz'^ ;  It.   &  Sp.   Teresa  (ta-ra'Sii) ;  Pg. 

Theresa  (ta-ra'Sa) ;  G.  Therese  (ta-ra'6a),  Theresia  (ta- 

ra'Se-a).  —  Dim.  Tgr'rJ,  Tra'?^. 
Thom'a-sa  (tSm'4-84),  1  Fem.  of  Thomas.    Sp.  Tomasa 
Thom'a-slne  (-sen).       (      (to-ma'sa) ;  G.  Thomasia  (to- 

ma'Se-a).  —  Dim.  Tamzine  (tSm'zen). 
Try-phe'na  (tri-fe'na).     [Gr.]    Delicate;  luxurious. 
Try-pbO'sa  (tri-fo'sa).     [Gr.]    Luxurious ;  dainty. 


u. 


[OGJ   Rich. 
It.  Ulrica  (dSl-re'ka) ;  6.  Ulrike  (ool-re'ka) 


UlTl-Ca  (fil'rT-k4) 
It.  Ulrica  (dSl-re 
U-ra'nl-a  (u-ra'nT-4) 


P.  Ulrique  (ul'rek');1 


[Gr.]     Heavenly ;  the  name   of 
one  of  the  Muses.    L.  id. ;  F.  Uranie  (ii'ra-ne'). 
Ur'SU-la  (flr'su-m).    [L.]    She-bear.    L.  id.  ;  F.  Ursule 
(iir'sul') ;  It.  Orsola  (or'so-la) ;  Sp.  Ursola  (oor'so-la). 


V. 


Va-l8'rl-a  (vt-le'rT-a).     [L.]    Feminine  of   Valerius. 

L.  Id. ;  P.  Val<5rie  (va'la're') ;  It.  Valeria  (va-la're-a) ; 

6.  Valerie  (va-la're-a). 
VlC-tO'ri-a  (vik-to'rT-a).     [L.]     Victory.     Feminine  of 

Victor.    L.  id. ;  P.  Victoire  (vek'twar') ;  It.  Vittoria 

(vet-to're-S) ;  G-.  Victoria  (vek-to're-a). 
Vl'da  (ve'da).     [Erse.]    Feminine  of  David. 
Vl'O-la  (vi'S-U).     [L.l    A  violet.    L.  id.  ;  P.  Violette 

(ve'o'lgf) ;  It.  Viola  (ve-o1a) ;    Sp.   &  Pg.   Violante 

(ve-o-lan'ta) ;  G.  Viola  (ve-o'la),  Viole  (ve-ola). 
Vir-gln'1-a  (vir-jin'T-a).     [L.]     Virgin  ;  pure.     L.  jd.  ; 

P.  Virginie  (ver'zhe'nJ') ;  It.   Virginia   (ver-je'ne-a) ; 

G.  Virginia  (ver-ge'ne-a). 
Vlv'l-an  (viv'i-an).     [L.]     Lively.     F.   Vivienne   (ve'- 

ve'en') ;  It.  Viviana  (ve-ve-a'na). 


w. 


Wll'hel-ml'na  (wTl'hSl-me'na).  [OHG.]  Feminine  of 
Wilhelm,  German  of  Willlam.  P.  Guillelraine  (ge'- 
ygl'men'),  Guillemette  (ge'yeh-mgt^) ;  It.  Guglielma 
(gool-ye-gl'mii) ;  Sp.  Guillelmina  (gel-ygl-me'na) ;  G. 
Wilhelmine  (wel-hgl-me'na).  —Dim.  Wil'mgtt,  WIl'- 
mot,  Mina  (me'na),  Mi-ngl'la. 

Wln'1-fred  (wTn'I-frgd).  [Teut.]  A  lover  of  peace. 
Dim.  WIn'uie. 


z. 


Ze-no'bl-a  (ze-no'bi-4).    [Gr.]    Having  life  from  Jupi- 
ter.    L.  id.  I  F.  Zgnobie  (za'no'be'). 
Zoe  (zo).     [Gr.]    Life. 


a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  y,  long  ;  S,  g,  T,  5,  u,  J,  short ;  cSre,  far,  last,  fall,  what ;  term ;  f8r  ;  food,  foot ;  fflrl,  rude,  push ;  oi  as  in  oil ;  ow  as  in  cow  \t,  e,  o  j^a,  e,  o,  u,  6,  U,  u  (see  p.  1719) ; 
5  as  s ;  -e,  «h,  ai  k ;  ch  as  in  chin ;  g  as  j,  g  as  in  get ;  n,  ng,  as  in  link,  sing ;  th  as  in  thin,  th  as  iri  thine ;  zh  like  z  in  azure  ;  1,  n,  6,  g,  w,  B,  d,  g,  h,  e,  n  (see  p.  1719). 
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A. 


to. 


X,  a.     [F.]    At ;  after  the  maimer  of ;  according  to 

A,  or  Ab.     [L.]     From  ;  by  ;  of. 

Ab  actu  ad  posse  valet  consecuiio,  or  illatio.  [L.]  In- 
ference, or  induction,  from  what  has  been  to  what  may 
be,  has  force  or  weight. 

Abandon  Jait  larron.  [F.]  Negligence  (that  is,  want 
of  watchfulness)  makes  the  thief. 

^  has.     [F.]     Down  ;  down  with. 

^  beau  Jeu,  beau  retour.  [F.]  One  good  turn  deserves 
another. 

A  beneplacito.    [It.]    At  pleasure. 

Ab  extra.     [L.]    From  without. 

Ab  hoc  et  ab  hao.  [L.]  From  this  and  that ;  con- 
fusedly. 

Ab  inconvenienti.     [L.]    From  the  inconvenience. 

Ab  incunabilis.     [L.]     From  the  cradle. 

Ab  initio.     [L.]     From  the  beginning. 

Ab  intra.     [L.]     From  within. 

X  bis  et  h  blanc.  [F.]  From  brown  to  white  ;  by  fits 
and  starts. 

^  bon  chat,  bon  rat.  [F.]  To  a  good  cat,  a  good  rat ; 
well-matched  ;  set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 

X  bon  marche.     [F.]     Cheap. 

Abonnement.     [F.]     Subscription. 

Ab  origine.     [L.]     From  the  beginning. 

Ab  ovo.  [L.]  From  the  egg;  hence,  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

Ab  ovo  usque  ad  mala.  [L.]  From  the  egg  to  the 
apples  (said  of  a  dinner) ;  from  beginning  to  end. 

A  bras  ouverts.     [F.]     With  open  arms. 

Abrege.     [F.]     Abridgment. 

Absence  d'esprit.     [F.]     Absence  of  mind. 

Absens  hssres  non  erit.  [L.]  The  absent  or  distant 
person  will  not  be  the  heir ;  that  is,  out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind. 

Absente  reo.     [L.]     The  defendant  being  absent. 

Absit  invidia.     [L.]    Let  there  be  no  ill  will. 

Absque.     [L.]     Without. 

Absque  argento  omnia  vana.  [L.]  Without  money  all 
is  vain. 

Absque  hoc.    [L.]    Without  this. 

Absque  ulla  conditione.     [L.]     Unconditionally. 

Absque  ulla  fraude.     [L.]     Without  any  fraud. 

Abundat  dulcibus  vUiis.  [L.]  He  abounds  with  pleas- 
ant faults. 

Ab  uno  disce  omnes.  [L.]  From  one  learn  all ;  from  a 
single  instance  infer  the  whole. 

Ab  urbe  conditS,.  [L.]  From  the  founding  of  the  city 
[Rome]. 

Abusus  non  tollit  usum.  [L.]  Abuse  is  not  an  argu- 
ment against  proper  use. 

A  coder  va  chi  troppo  alto  sale.  [It.]  Who  climbs  too 
high  goes  to  fall. 

A  capite  ad  calcem.  [L.]  From  head  to  heel ;  from 
head  to  foot. 

Acariatre.    [F.]    Ill-natured ;  cross  ;  crabbed. 

A  causa  persa,  parole  assai.  [It.]  When  the  cause  is 
lost,  there  is  enough  of  words. 

Accedas  ad  curiam.  [L.]  Tou  may  come  into  court ; 
—  a  writ  at  common  law  in  English  practice. 

Accepta.     [L.]    The  receipts  in  accounts. 

Accessit.  [L.]  He  came  near  ;  —  applied  to  a  testimo- 
nial for  one  second  in  merit. 

Accueil.     [F.]     Reception  ;  greeting  ;  welcome. 

Accusare  nemo  se  debet,  nisi  coram  Deo.  [L.]  No  one 
is  bound  to  accuse  himself,  unless  before  God. 

Acerrima  proximorum  odia.  [L.]  The  hatred  of  the 
nearest  relatives  is  most  intense. 

Acervatim.     [L.]    By  heaps. 

\  chaque  saint  sa  chandelle.  [F.]  To  each  saint  his 
candle;  that  is,  conciliate  every  source  of  possible 
favor. 

A  charge.     [F.]    At  expense. 

AcharnS.     [F.]     Bloodthirsty ;  savage. 

Acharnement.     [F.]    Stubborn  animosity ;  savageness. 

X  eheval.     [F.]    On  horseback. 

Acierta  errando.     [Sp.]    He  blunders  into  the  right. 


X  compte.     [F.]     On  account ;  in  part  payment. 

X  corps  perdu.     [F.]     With  might  and  main. 

X  coup  sur.     [F.]     With  certainty  ;  surely. 

X  couvert.     [F.]     Under  cover  ;  sheltered ;  protected. 

Acqua  Tofana.     [It.]     A  subtle  poison. 

Acquit.     [F.]     Discharge  ;  receipt  for  payment. 

Acribus  iniliis,  incurioso  fine.      [L.]     With  eager   be- 
ginnings, but  negligent  ending. 

A  cruce  salus.     [L.]     Salvation  by  or  from  the  cross. 

Acta.     [L.]     Proceedings  in  court. 

Acti  labores  jucundi.    [L.]    Finished  labors  are  pleas- 
ant. 

Actionnaire.     [F.]     A  shareholder. 

Actum  est  de  republica.    [L.]    It  is  all  over  with  the 
commonwealth. 

A  cuspide  corona.     [L.]   A  crown  from  the  spear ;  glory 
from  military  exploits. 

Ad  arbitrium.     [L.]     At  pleasure. 

Ad  astra.     [L.]    To  the  stars,  or  to  an  exalted  state. 

Ad  astra  per  aspera.     [L.]    To  the  stars  through  diffi- 
culties ;  ^  the  motto  of  Kansas. 

A  data.     [L.]     From  date,  or  from  this  time. 

Ad  Calendas  Grxcas.     [L,]    At  the  Greek  Calends; 
that  is,  never,  as  the  Greeks  had  no  Calends. 

Ad  captandum.    [L.]    To  attract  or  please. 

Ad  captandum  vulgus.     [L.]    To  catch  the  rabble. 

X  demi.     [F.]     By  halves. 

A  Deo  et  rege.     [L.]    From  God  and  the  king. 

X  dessein.     [F.]     Designedly. 

Ad  eundem  (sc.  gradum).     [L.]    To  the  same  degree. 

X  deux  mains.     [F.]     With  both  hands. 

Ad  extremum.     [L.]     To  the  extreme  ;  at  last. 

Ad  flnem.     [L.]     To  the  end 

Ad  gustum.     [L.]     To  one's  taste. 

Ad  hominem.     [L.]    To  the  man;  that  is,  to  his  inter- 
ests and  passions. 

Adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est,     [L.]     The  affair  is  not  yet 
decided. 

A  die.     [L.]     From  that  day  on. 

Adieu,  la  voiture  ;  adieu,  la  boutique.    [F.]    Farewell, 
carriage ;  farewell,  shop  ;  it  is  all  over. 

Ad  infinitum.     [L.]     To  infinity. 

Ad  inquirendum.     [L.]     For  inquiry; — a  judicial  writ 
commanding  inquiry  to  be  made. 

Ad  instar.     [L.]    After  the  manner  of. 

Ad  interim.     [L.]     In  the  meanwhile. 

[L.]    To  destruction,  or  extermina- 


Ad  internecionem, 

tion. 
X  discretion. 
Ad  libitum. 
Ad  modum,. 
Ad  nauseam. 


At  discretion  ;  without  restriction. 
At  pleasure. 
After  the  manner  of. 

So  as  to  disgust. 

[It.]    To  every  bird 


[F.] 
[L.] 
[L.] 

[L-] 

Ad  ogni  uccello,  sno  nido  e  bello. 
its  ovm  nest  is  charming. 

Ad  patres.  [L.]  Gathered  to  his  fathers ;  that  is, 
dead. 

Ad  quod  damnum.  [L.]  To  what  damage  ;  —  name  of 
a  writ,  in  English  law,  designed  to  ascertain  whether 
a  grant  by  the  king  would  be  to  his  damage  or  that  of 
otiiers. 

Ad  referendum.    [L.]    To  be  further  considered. 

Ad  rem.     [L.]     To  the  point ;  to  the  purpose. 

X  droite.     [F.]     To  the  right. 

Adscriptus  glebx.  [L.]  Belonging  or  attached  to  the 
soil. 

Ad  summum.     [L.] 

Ad  unguem.     [L.] 
exactly ;  nicely. 

Ad  unum  omnes.    [L.]    All,  to  a  man. 

Ad  utrumque  paratus.    [L.]    Prepared  for  either  event. 

Ad  valorem.    [L.]    According  to  the  value. 

Adversus.     [L.]     Against. 

Ad  vitam  aut  cidpam.  [L.]  For  lite  or  until  misbeha- 
vior. 

Ad  vivum.     [L.]    To  the  life. 

.Mgrescit  medendo.    [L.]    The  remedy  is  worse  than  the 


To  preserve  an  equable 


To  the  highest  point  or  amount. 
To  the  nail,  or  touch  of  the  nail ; 


jEquabiliter  et  diligenter.   [L.]    Equably  and  diligently. 
.Mquam  servare  mentem.    [L.] 
mind. 


JEquanimiter.     [L.]    With  equanimity. 

^quitas  sequitur  legem.     [L.]    Equity  follows  law. 

.Mquo  animo.     [L.]    With  an  equable  mind ;  with  equa- 
nimity. 

^?e  perennius.    [L.]    More  lasting  than  brass ;  endur- 
ing ever. 

Mtatis  suse.     [L.]    Of  his  age ;  of  her  age. 

Affaire  d''amour.     [P.]    A  love  affair. 

Affaire  d''honneur.     [P.]    An  affair  of  honor ;  a  duel. 

Affaire  du  cceur.     [F.]    An  affair  of  the  heart ;  a  love 
affair. 

Affiche.     [F.]    A  placard. 

X  fin.     [F.]    To  the  end. 

Afin  de.     [F.]    To  the  end  that ;  in  order  to. 

Affirmatim.     [L.]    In  the  aflSrmative  ;  afBrmatively. 

Affreux.     [F.]     Frightful. 

X  fond.     [F.]    To  the  bottom  ;  thoroughly. 

X  forfait.     [F.]     By  contract ;  by  the  job. 

A  fortiori.     [L.]    With  stronger  reason. 

Agacerie.    [F.]    Caressing  treatment ;  enticement ;  al- 
lurement. 

X  gauche.    [F.]    To  the  left. 

Agenda.     [L.]    Things  to  be  done. 

X  genoux.     [P.]     On  the  knees. 

Age  quod  agis.     [L.]    Do  what  you  are  doing;  finish 
what  you  are  about. 

Agiotage.     [P.]     Stock  brokerage. 

Agnus  Dei.     [L.]    The  Lamb  of  God. 

X  grands  frais.     [P.]    At  great  expense. 

AgrSment.     [P.]     Agreeable  quality ;   embellishment ; 
ornament. 

X  haute  voix.    [P.]    Aloud. 

X  huis  clos.    [F.]    With  closed  doors ;  secretly. 

Aide-toi,  et  le  Ciel  t'aidera.     [P.]    Help  yourself,  and 
Heaven  will  help  you. 

Aimable.     [P.]    Amiable ;  lovely. 

X  Vabandon.     [F.]    At  random  ;  left  uncared  for. 

X  la  belle  etoile.    [P.]    Under  the  stars  ;  in  the  open  air. 

X  la  bonne  heure.     [P.]    In  good  time ;  well-timed ; 
__  very  well ;  excellent. 

X  I'abri.     [P.]     Under  shelter. 

X  la  campagne.     [P.]     In  the  country. 

X  la  chinoise.     [P.]     After  the  Chinese  fashion. 

X  la  derobee.     [P.]     By  stealth. 

X  la  faveur.     [P.]    By  the  favor  of. 

Xlafrangaise.     [F.]    After  the  French  fashion. 

X  la  grecque.     [P.]    After  the  Greek  fashion. 

X  Pamericaine.     [P.]    After  the  American  fashion. 

X  la  mode.     [P.]    According  to  the  custom ;  in  fashion. 

X  Vanglaise.     [P.]     After  the  English  fashion. 

X  la  parisienne.     [F.]     After  the  Parisian  fashion. 

X  la  Tartuffe.     [F.]    LikeTartuffe;  hypocritically. 

Al  buon  vino  non  bisogna  frasca.  [It.]  Good  wine 
needs  no  bush. 

X  Penvi.     [P.]    Emulously. 

Alere  flammam.     [L.]    To  feed  the  flame. 

X  levant.     [P.]     To  the  east ;  eastward. 

X  Pexterieur.     [P.]     Externally. 

X  I'extrSmitS.  [P.]  At  the  point  of  death  ;  without  re- 
source. 

Alfresco.     [It.]    To  the  shade  ;  to  the  open  air. 

Alias.  [L.]  At  another  time  or  place ;  elsewhere ; 
otherwise. 

Alia  tentanda  via  est.  [L.]  Another  method  must  be 
tried. 

Alibi.     [L.]     Elsewhere. 

Aliend,  optimum  frui  insaniS,.  [L.]  It  is  well  to  profit 
by  the  madness  of  others. 

Alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus.  [L.]  Lavish  of  his  own. 
property  while  coveting  that  of  others. 

Alieni  temporis  flares.     [L.]    Flowers  of  past  time. 

X  Pimproviste.     [P.]    Unawares  ;  on  a  sudden. 

A  lis  volat  propriis.  [L.  ]  She  flies  Tvith  her  own  wings  r 
— •  the  motto  of  Oregon. 

X  Pitalienne.     [P.]    In  the  Italian  mode. 

Alitur  vitium  vivitque  tegendo.  [L.]  Vice  thrives  and 
lives  by  concealment. 

Aliud  corde  premunt,  aliud  ore  promunt.  [L.]  One 
thing  tliey  keep  back  in  the  heart,  they  express  another 
with  the  mouth. 
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Alia  breve.     [It.]     Quickly. 

AU^  alba.     [It.]     At  daybreak. 

Alia  Siciliana.  [It.]  In  the  Sicilian  manner  ;  in  shep- 
herd's dress. 

Allazoppa.    [It.]     Inalame,  halting,  imperfectmanner. 

Allegresse.     [F.]     Liveliness  ;  sprightliness  ;  geniality. 

Aller  bride  en  main.     [F.]    To  go  with  a  loose  rein. 

Allez-vous-en.     [F.]    Away  with  you  ;  be  ofi. 

Allans.     [F.]    Let  us  go  ;  come  on  ;  come. 

Alma  mater.  [L.]  A  benign  mother ;  —  often  ap- 
plied by  graduates  to  the  college  or  university  at 
which  they  graduated. 

Al  occorrenza.     [It.]    According  to  circumstances. 

j5  Vordinaire.     [F.]     In  the  ordinary  manner. 

Al  piu.     [It.]     At  most. 

Alter  ego.     [L.]    Another  self;  a  double. 

Alter  idem.     [L.]     Another  precisely  similar. 

Alter  ipse^ainicus.     [L.]     A  friend  is  another  self. 

Alterum  allerius  auxilio  eget.  [L.]  The  one  needs 
the  assistance  of  the  other. 

Alterum  tanium..    [L.]    As  much  more. 

Alto  rilievo.     [It.]     In  high  relief. 

A  main  arniee.     [F.]     With  force  of  arms. 

Amantium  irse.     [L.  ]     Lovers'  quarrels. 

A  m,a  puissance.     [F.]    To  my  power. 

Amare  et  sapere  vix  deo  conceditur.  [L.]  To  love  and 
be  wise  is  scarcely  granted  even  to  a  god. 

A  maximis  ad  minima.  [L.]  From  the  greatest  to  the 
least. 

Ambiguas  in  vulgum  spargere  voces.  [L.]  To  spread 
doubtful  reports  among  the  people. 

A  mechant  chien,  court  lien.  [F.]  For  a  vicious  dog, 
^a  short  chain. 

Ame  de  boue.  [F.]  A  soul  of  mud  ;  a  debased  crea- 
ture. 

Amende  honorable.  [F.]  Satisfactory  apology  ;  repa- 
ration. 

A  mensd,  et  thoro.    [L.]    From  bed  and  board. 

X  merveille.     [F/]    To  a  wonder ;  marvelously. 

Amicus  curix.     [L.]    A  friend  of  the  court. 

Amicus  humani  generis.  [L.]  A  friend  of  the  human 
race ;  a  philanthropist. 

Amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis  arnica  Veri- 
tas. [L.]  Plato  is  my  friend,  Socrates  is  my  friend, 
but  truth  is  more  my  friend. 

Amicus  usque  ad  aras.  [L.]  A  friend  even  to  the 
altar  ;  that  is,  even  to  the  last  extremity. 

Ami  de  cour.  [F.]  A  friend  of  the  court ;  hence,  an 
uncertain  friend. 

Ami  des  noirs.     [F.]    A  friend  of  the  negro. 

Amitie.     [F.]     Friendship, 

Amo.     [L.]    I  love. 

A  moiiie.     [F.]     By  halves. 

Amor  nummi.     [L.]     Love  of  money. 

Amoroso.     [It.]     A  lover ;  tenderly. 

Amor  patinse.     [L.]     Love  of  country. 

Amour  fait  beaucoup,  mats  argent  fait  tout.  [F.]  Love 
is  potent,  but  money  is  omnipotent. 

Amour propre.     [F.]     Self-love;  vanity. 

Ancien  regime.     [F.]     Ancient  order  of  things. 

Aneantissement.     [F.]     Annihilation. 

Anglici.     [L.]     According  to  the  English  manner. 

Anguis  in  herb&.     [L.]     A  snake  in  the  grass. 

Animal  disputans.     [L.]     A  disputatious  creature. 

Animal  implume  bipes.  [L.]  A  two-legged  animal 
without  feathers;  —  the  Latin  form  of  Plato's  defini- 
tion of  man. 

Animis  opibusque  parati.  [L.]  Prepared  in  mind  and 
resources  ;  ready  to  give  life  and  property  ;  —  a  part 
of  the  motto  of  South  Carolina.    See  Dum  spiro,  spero. 

Animo  etjide.     [L.]     By  or  with  courage  and  faith. 

Animo,  nan  astnlia.     [L.]     By  courage,  not  by  craft. 

Animus  furandi.     [L.]     The  intention  of  stealing. 

Animus  imponentis.  [L.]  The  intention  of  the  author, 
or  composer. 

Anno  setatis  suss.     [L.]     In  the  year  of  his  [or  her]  age. 

Anno  Christi.     [L.]     In  the  year  of  Clirist. 

Anno  Domini  {A.  D.).     [L.]     In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Anno  mundi  {A.  M.).     [L.]     In  the  year  of  the  world. 

Anno  salutis.     [L.]     In  the  year  of  redemption. 

Anno  urbis  conditae  (A.  U.  C.).  [L.]  In  the  year  the 
city  [Rome]  was  built. 

Annus  mirabilis.  [L.]  Wonderful  year,  or  year  of 
wonders. 

Ante.     [L.]    Before. 

Ante  bellum.     [L.]     Before  the  war. 

Ante  lucem.     [L.]     Before  light. 

Ante  meridiem.     [L.]     Before  noon. 

Ante  tubam  trepidat.  [L.]  He  trembles  even  before 
the  trumpet  sounds. 

Anti.     [L.]     Against. 

Antiqva  homo  virtute  et  fide.  [L.]  A  man  of  ancient 
virtue  and  fidelity. 

X  outrance.     [F.]     To  the  utmost ;  without  sparing. 

A  parte  ante.     [L.]     From  the  part  gone  before ;  past. 

Ji  pas  de  geant.     [F.]    With  a  giant's  stride. 

A  peindre.  [F.]  Worth  painting ;  a  model  for  a 
painter. 

Aperfu.     [F.]     Survey;  sketch. 

X  perte  de  vue.     [F.]     Beyond  one's  view ;  out  of  sight. 

Aperto  vivere  veto.  [L.]  To  live  with  desires  freely 
expressed. 

Xpeupres.     [F.]    Nearly. 

A  pezzi.     [It.]    By  the  piece ;  piece  by  piece. 

A  piacere.     [It.]    At  pleasure. 

A  pied.    [F.]     On  foot. 

Xplomb.     [F.]    Perpendicularly;  firmly. 

X  point.     [F.]     To  a  point ;  exactly  right ;  just  enough. 

A  posse  ad  esse.     [L.f    From  possibility  to  reaUty. 

A  posteriori.     [L.]    From  the  effect  to  the  cause. 

Apparatus  belli.     [L.]     Materials  for  war. 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  [L.]  They  ap- 
pear swimming  here  and  there,  and  in  the  vast  deep. 

Appetitus  rationi  pareat.  [L.]  Let  appetite  yield  to 
reason. 


Appui,     [F.]     Point  of  support;  prop;  purchase. 

Apres  moi  le  deluge.     [F.]     After  me  the  deluge. 

A  prima  vista.     [It.]     At  first  sight. 

A  priori.     [L.]     From  the  cause  to  the  effect. 

X  propos.  [F.]  To  the  point;  pertinently;  season- 
ably. 

X  propos  de  bottes.  [F.]  Apropos  to  boots  ;  not  to  the 
purpose  ;  unrelated  ;  —  applied  to  an  absurd  or  unrea- 
sonable collocation  of  ideas  or  subjects. 

X  propos  de  rien.  [F.]  Apropos  to  nothing ;  not  per- 
tinently. 

Aptat  se  pugnse.     [L.]    He  prepares  for  the  contest. 

Aqua  et  igne  interdictus.  [L.]  Interdicted  of  fire  and 
water. 

Aqua  vitse.     [L.]    Brandy;  spirit;  alcohol. 

Aquila  non  capit  muscas.  [L.]  An  eagle  does  not 
catch  flies. 

Arbiter  elegantiarum.  [L.]  Master  of  ceremonies ;  an 
umpire  in  matters  of  taste. 

Arcana  cselestia.     [L.]     Heavenly  secrets. 

Arcana  imperii.  [L.]  The  mysteries  of  government ; 
state  secrets. 

Arcanum,  pi.  Arcana.     [L.]    A  secret ;  secrets. 

Arc-en-ciel.     [F.]    Rainbow. 

Ardentia  verba.  [L.]  Words  that  burn  ;  glowing  lan- 
guage. 

X  rebours.     [F.]     Reversed. 

X  reculons.     [F.]     Backward. 

[F.]     Even  with  the  ground. 
[F.]     Ready  money. 

[F.]    Ready  money 


An  argument  to  the 


[F.] 

[F;] 

X  rez  de  chaussee 
Argent  comptant. 
Argent  comptant  parte  medecine. 

brings  a  remedy. 
Argumentum  ad  crumenam.     [L.] 

purse  ;  an  appeal  to  interest. 
Argumentum  ad  hominem.     [L.]    An  argument  to  the 

man  ;  that  is,  an  argument  deriving  its  force  from  the 

situation  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
Argumentum  ad  ignorantioTn.    [L.]    Argument  founded 

on  an  adversary's  ignorance  of  facts. 
Argumentum  ad  invidiam.      [L.]     An  appeal  to  low 

passions  or  reasoning. 
Argumentum  ad  judicium.      [L.]      Argument  to  the 

judgment. 
Argumentum    ad   verecundiam.      [L.]      Argument   to 

modesty. 
Argumentum  baculinum.      [L.]     Club  law ;  appeal  to 

force. 
'Apio-Toi'  licTpov  (Ariston  metron).     [Gr.]    The  middle 

course  is  the  best ;  the  golden  mean. 
A  rivederci.     [It.]     Adieu  until  we  meet  again. 
Arrectis  auribus.     [L.]     With  attentive  ears. 
Arrih'e  pensee.     [F.]     A  mental  reservation. 
Ars  est  celare  artem.     [L.]     True  art  is  to  conceal  art. 
Ars  longa,  vita  brevis.     [L.]    Art  is  long,  but  life  is 

short. 
Artes  honorabit.     [L.]     He  will  honor  the  arts. 
Artium  magister.     [L.]     Master  of  Arts;  —  as  a  title, 

usually  abbreviated  to  A.  M. 
Asinus  ad  lijram.     [L.]      An  ass  at  the  lyre  ;    hence, 

awkward  or  absurd. 
Astra  castra,  numen  lumen.     [L.]    The  stars  my  camp, 

the  Deity  my  light. 

iZfptgiusto.]^^'-^    In  equal  or  just  time. 

A  teneris  annis,     [L.l     From  tender  years. 

X  tort  et  a  travers.     [F.]     At  cross  purposes. 

Xtoute  force.     [F.]     With  all  one's  force. 

X  tout  hasard.     [F.]     At  all  hazards ;  at  all  events. 

X  toute  outrance.    [F.]    To  the  utmost. 

X  tout  prix.     [F.]     At  any  price. 

At  spes  non  fracta.     [L.]     But  hope  is  not  broken. 

Au  bon  droit.     [F.]     To  the  just  right. 

Au  bout  de  son  Latin.    [F.]    At  the  end  of  his  Latin  ;  to 

tlie  extent  of  liis  knowledge. 
Au  contraire.     [F.]     On  the  contrary. 
Au  courant.     [F.]     To  the  present  time. 
Auctor  pretiosa  facit.     [L.]    The  giver  makes  the  gift 

precious. 
A  udaces  fortuna  Juvat. 

or  brave. 

Audax  et  cautus.     [L.]     Bold  and  wary. 
Aude  sapere.     [L.]     Dare  to  be  wise. 
Ati  desespoir.     [F.]     In  despair. 
Audi  alteram  partem.     [!«.]    Hear  the  other  side. 
Audit  vocatus  Apollo.    [L.]    Apollo  hears  when  invoked. 
Aufait.     [F.]     Well  instructed ;  up  to  the  mark. 
Au  fond.     [F.]     At  the  bottom. 

Auf  wiedersehen.     [G.]    Good-by  until  we  meet  again. 
Aujourd'hiti  roi,  demain  rien.     [F.]     To-day  a  king, 

to-morrow  nothing. 
Au  pis  aller.     [F.]     At  the  worst. 
Aura  popularis.     [L.]     The  gale  of  popular  favor. 
Aura  'seminalis.     [L.]     An  impregnating  atmosphere. 
Aurea  mediocritas.      [L.]     The  golden  mean ;  neither 

wealth  nor  poverty. 
Aureste.     [F.]    As  for  the  rest ;  besides. 
Au  revoir.     [F.]     Adieu  until  we  meet  again. 
Auribus  teneo  lupum.     [L.]    I  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears ; 

I  have  caught  a  Tartar. 
Auri  sacra  fames.     [L.]     The  accursed  greed  for  gold. 
Auriim  potabile.     [L.]     Potable  gold. 
Auspicium    melioris    xvi.      [L.]     An  omen  of  better 

times. 
Aussitot  dit,  aussitot  fait.    [F.]    No  sooner  said  than 

done. 
Aut  amat  aut  odit  mulier.    [L.]    A  woman  either  loves 

or  hates. 
Autant  de  tetes,  autant  d^avis.     [F.]    Many  men,  many 

minds. 
Aut  Csesar  aut  nullus.     [L.]     Either  Caesar  or  nobody. 
Aut  insanit  homo,  aut  versus  facit.     [L.]     Either  the 

man  is  mad,  or  else  he  is  making  verses. 
Auto  da  fe.     [Portuguese.]    An  act  of  faith ;  —  the  name 

given  in  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  burning  of  Jews 

and  heretics. 


[L.]    Fortune  favors  the  bold. 


Autre  droit.  [F.]  Another's  right.  Thus,  a  person 
may  sue  or  be  sued  in  another's  right,  as  an  exec- 
utor, etc. 

Autrefois  acquit.     [P.]     Formerly  acquitted. 

Autrefois  convict.     [F.]     Formerly  convicted. 

Autre  vie.     [F.]     Another's  life. 

Au  troisieme.     [F.]     On  the  third  floor. 

Aut  vincere  aut  mori.  [L.]  Either  to  conquer  or  to 
die  ;  victory  or  death. 

Aux  armes.     [F.]    To  arms. 

Auxilium  ab  alto.     [L.]     Help  from  on  high. 

Avant-coureur.     [F.]     A  forerunner. 

Avant  propos.     [F.]     Preliminary  matter;  preface. 

Avec permission.     [F.]     By  consent. 

A  verbis  ad  verbera.     [L.]     From  words  to  blows. 

Aviendo  pregonado  vino,  venden  vinagre.  [Sp.]  After 
having  praised  their  wine,  they  sell  us  vinegar. 

A  vinculo  matrimonii.  [L.]  From  the  tie  of  mar- 
riage. 

Avise  la  fin.     [F.]     Consider  the  end. 

Avito  viret  honore.  [L.]  He  flourishes  upon  ancestral 
honors. 

X  volonte.     [F.]     At  pleasure. 

A  vostra  salute.     [It.]     To  your  health. 

X  votre  sanle.     [F.]     To  your  health. 

A  vuestra  salud.    [Sp.]    To  your  health. 


B. 


Bacio  di  bocca  spesso  cuor  non  tocca.     [It.]    A  kxaa  of 

the  mouth  often  does  not  touch  the  heart. 
Banco  regis.     [L.]     On  the  king's  bench. 
Barbie  tenus  sapientes.     [L.]    Wise  as  far  as  the  beard. 
Bas  bleu.     [F.]    A  bluestocking  ;  a  literary  woman. 
Basis  virtutum  constantia.     [L.]    Constancy  the  basis 

of  virtues. 
Battre  la  campagne.     [F.]    To  beat  the  bush ;  to  scour 

the  country. 
Bavardage.     [F.]     Idle  talk;  prattle;  garrulity. 
Beatse  memorise.     [L.]    Of  blessed  memory. 
Beau  ideal.     [F.]    A  perfect  model  of   beauty,  or  a 

model  of  ideal  perfection. 
Beau  monde.     [F.]    The  fashionable  world. 
Beaux  esprits.     [F.]     Gay  spirits ;  men  of  wit. 
Beaux  yeux.     [F.]    Handsome  eyes  ;  that  is,  attractive 

looks. 
Bel  esprit.     [F.]     A  brilliant  mind ;  a  person  of  wit  or 

genius. 
Bella  femina  che  ride,  vuol  dir,  borsa  che  piange.  [It.] 
When  a  handsome  woman  laughs,  you  may  be  sure  her 
purse  cries. 
Bella  !  horrida  bella  .'    [L.]     Wars  !  horrid  wars  ! 
Bella  matronis  detestata.     [L.]    Wars  are  the  aversion 

of  women. 
Belle  Stage.     [F.]    The  second  story  of  a  house,  or  the 

best  story. 
Bellum  inlernecinum.     [L.]    A  war  of  extermination. 
Bellum  lethale.     [L.]     A  deadly  war. 
Beneficium  accipere,  libertatem  vendere.     [L.]    To  re- 
ceive a  favor  is  to  sell  your  liberty. 
Bene  orasse  est  bene  studuisse.    [L.]    To  have  prayed 

well  is  to  have  studied  well. 
Beneplaciio.     [L.]    At  pleasure. 
Benigno  numine.     [L.]     By  the  favor  of  Providence. 
Ben  trovato.     [It.]    Well  found ;  an  ingenious  solution ; 

a  happy  invention. 
Befoin.     [F.]    Need;  necessity;  want. 
Beje.     [F.]    A  beast. 
Bete  noire.     [F.]    A  black  beast ;  a  bugbear  ;  an  object 

of  aversion. 
Biennium.     [L.]    A  period  of  two  years. 
Bienseance.     [F.]     Civility ;  decorum. 
Bienvenue.     [F.]     Welcome. 
Bien   vienes,  si  vienes  sola.     [Sp.]    Welcome  if  thou 

comest  alone  ;  —  spoken  of  misfortune. 
Biffe.     [F.]    Erased  ;  blotted  out ;  canceled. 
Billet  d'amour.  I     r-c  t     ,  ,        ... 
Billet  doux.        \    tF.]    A  love  letter. 
Bis.     [L.]    Twice ;  repeated. 
Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat.     [L.]    He  gives  twice  who  gives 

promptly. 
Bis  peccare  in  bello  non  licet.     [L.]    To  blunder  twice 

is  not  allowed  in  war. 
Bis  pueri  senes.     [L.]     Old  men  are  twice  boys. 
Bis  vincit,  qui  se  vincit  in  victoria.     [L.]     He  conquers 

a  second  time,  who  controls  himself  in  victory. 
Bizarre.     [F.]     Odd ;  fantastic. 
Blase.     [F.]    Palled  ;  surfeited  ;  rendered  incapable  of 

continued  enjoyment. 
Blondine.     [F.]    A  lady  with  fair  complexion  and  hair ; 

a  blonde. 
Bosotum   in   crasso  jurares  a'ire   natum.      [L.]     Tou 
would   swear  that  he  was  bom  in  the  thick  air  of 
Boeotia. 
Boite.     [F,]     A  smaU  box  for  work,  carried  by  ladies. 
Bona  fide.     [L.]     In  good  faith  ;  in  reality. 
Bon  ami.     [F.]     Good  friend. 
Bon  gre,  mal  gre.     [F.]     Willing  or  unwilling. 
Bonhomie.     [F.]     Good  nature ;  simplicity. 
Bonis  nocet  quisquis  pepercerit  malis.     [L.]    He  hurts 

the  good  who  spares  the  bad. 
Bonjorir.     [F.]     Good  day;  good  morning. 
Bon  jour,  bonne  ceuvre.     [F.]    The  better  the  day,  the 

better  the  deed. 
Bonne.     [F.]     A  nurse  or  governess. 
Bonne  et  belle.     [F.]    Good  and  handsome. 
Bonne  foi.     [F.]     Good  faith. 
Bonnement.     [F.]     Simply  ;  precisely ;  exactly. 
Bon  soir.     [F.]     Good  evening. 
Borne.     [F.]     Limited ;  narrow-minded. 
Bouillon.     [F.]     Soup. 

Boitleverse.     [F.]     Overturned ;  upset.  ' 

Bouleversement.    [F.]    Overturning ;  subversion. 
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Smetez  en  avani.    [F.]    Push  forward. 
Boutique.     [F.]    A  stall  for  the  sale  of  goods. 
Brachium  seculare  aut  civile.     [L.]    The  secular  or  civil 

power. 
Bravo !    [It.]    Well  done ! 
Brevet  d'invention.     [F.]    A  patent. 
Breveti.     [F.]    Patented. 
Brevi  manu.    [L.]    With  a  short  hand  ;  immediately ; 

without  delay. 
Brevis  esse  laboro,  obscurus  fio.     [L.]    In  endeavoring 

to  be  concise,  I  become  obscure. 
Broitillerie.     [F.]     Disagreement ;  strife. 
Bruler  la  chandelle  par  les  deuz  bouts.    [F.]    To  bum 

the  candle  at  both  ends ;  to  be  extravagant. 
Brutum  fulmen.     [L.]    A  harmless  thimderbolt. 
Buona  mono.    [It.]    A  small  present. 


c. 


Cabaretier.     [F.]     An  innkeeper. 

Cachqt.     [F.]     A  dungeon. 

Cacoethes.    [L.]  An  incurable  mania ;  an  obstinate  habit. 

Caeoethes  carpendi.     [L.]     A  mania  for  finding  fault. 

Cacoethes  loquendi.     [L.]     A  mania  for  speaking. 

Cacoethes  scribendi.     [L.]     A  passion  for  scribbling. 

Cadit  qtiiestio.  [L.]  The  question  falls ;  there  is  no 
further  discussion. 

Cseca  est  invidia.     [L.]    Envy  is  blind. 

Cseca  regens  vestigia  filo.  [L.]  Directing  his  blind 
steps  by  a  thread  or  clew. 

Csecus  iter  monstrare  vult,  [L.]  A  blind  man  wishes 
to  show  the  way. 

Csslebs  quid  agam  f  [L.]  Being  a  bachelor,  what  shall 
I  do? 

Cxlitus  mihi  vires.     [L.]     My  strength  is  from  Heaven. 

Cselum,  non  animum,  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt. 
[L.]  They  change  their  sky,  not  their  affections,  who 
cross  the  sea. 

Csetera  desunt.     [L.]     The  remainder  is  wanting. 

Cseteris  paribus.     [L.]     Other  things  being  equal. 

Cambio  non  e  furto.     [It.]     Exchange  is  no  robbery. 

Campus  Martius.     [L.]     A  place  of  military  exercise. 

Candida  Pax.     [L.]     White-robed  Peace. 

Candide  et  constanter.    [L.]    Candidly  and  constantly. 

Canes  timidi  vehementius  latrant.  [L.]  Timid  dogs 
bark  loudest. 

Cantate  Domino.    [L.]    Sing  to  the  Lord. 

Capax.  [L.]  Capable  of;  —  used  in  law  terms  adopted 
by  English  judges  and  writers ;  as,  capax  negotii;  ca- 
pax obligutionis. 

Capias  ad  respondendum.  [L.]  You  may  take  to  an- 
swer ;  —  a  writ  for  taking  and  keeping  the  defendant 
to  answer  the  plaintiff  in  the  action. 

Capias  ad  satisfaciendiim.  [L.]  You  may  take  to  sat- 
isfy ;  —  a  writ  for  taking  and  keeping  the  party  named 
until  he  gives  satisfaction  to  the  party  by  whom  it  is 
issued. 

Copitatio.     [L.]    A  poll  or  personal  tax. 

Capitulum.     [L.]     Head ;  section. 

Capiatio  benevolentise.    [L.]    A  currying  favor. 

Captus  nidore  culinse.  [L.]  Captivated  by  the  odor  of 
the  kitchen. 

Caput,     [L.]    Head ;  chapter. 

Caput  mortuum.    [L.]    The  worthless  remains. 

Carbonari.  [It.]  Members  of  a  secret  political  society 
in  Italy,  France,  etc. 

Careme.    [F.]    Lent;  fast. 

Caret  initio  etfine.     [L.]     It  wants  beginning  and  end. 

Carpe  diem.  [L.]  Enjoy  the  present  day ;  seize  the 
opportunity. 

Carpe  et  colligere.  [L.]  To  pluck  and  bind,  or  collect 
together. 

Carte  de  visile.  [P.]  A  small  photographic  picture 
upon  a  card  ;  —  so  called  from  its  original  use  as  a  vis- 
iting card. 

Caserne.     [F.]    Barrack. 

Cassa.     [It.]     A  money  chest ;  cask. 

Cassare.    [L.]    To  quash  or  vacate  ;  to  make  null  or  void. 

Cassis  tutissima  virtus.    [L.]    Virtue  the  safest  defense. 

Casus  belli.     [L.]    That  which  involves  or  justifies  war. 

Casus  consdentise.     [L.]    A  case  of  conscience. 

Casus  foederis.     [L.]    The  end  of  the  leRgue. 

Casus  fortuitus.     [L.]    A  fortuitous  occurrence. 

Catalogue  raisonne.  [F.]  A  catalogue  of  books  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  subjects. 

Causa  latet,  vis  est  notissima.  [L.]  The  cause  is  hid- 
den, but  the  effect  is  notorious. 

Causa  sine  qua  non.     [L.]    An  indispensable  condition. 

Cautionnement.     [F.]     Bail ;  security. 

Caveat  actor.    [L.]    Let  the  doer  beware. 

Caveat  emptor.     [L.]    Let  the  buyer  beware. 

Cavendo  tutus.     [L.]    Safe  through  caution. 

Cave  quid  dicis,  quando,  et  cui.  [L.]  Be  cautious  as 
to  what  you  say,  when,  and  to  whom. 

Cedant  arma  togse.  [L.]  Let  arms  yield  to  the  gown  ; 
that  is,  let  military  authority  yield  to  the  civil  power  ; 
—  the  territorial  motto  of  Wyoming. 

Cede  Deo.    [L.]    Submit  to  Providence. 

Cedite,  Eomani  scriptores,  cedite,  Graii.  [L.]  Yield, 
ye  Roman  writers,  yield,  ye  Greek. 

Celebrare.  [L.]  To  solemnize  (an  event  or  legal  act) ; 
as,  celebrare  vendilionem,  solutionem,  etc. 

Ce  monde  est  plein  de  fous.  [F.]  The  world  is  full  of 
foole. 

C'enestfaitdelui,    [F.]    It  is  all  over  with  him. 

Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coHte.  [F.]  It  is  only 
the  first  step  which  is  difficult. 

Cernit  omnia  Deus  vindex.  [L.]  God,  the  avenger, 
sees  everything. 

Certiorari.    [L.]    To  be  made  more  certain. 

Certum  pete  fnem.     [L.]    Aim  at  a  certain  end. 

Cessanle  causd,,  cessat  effectus.  [L.]  The  effect  ceases 
with  the  cause. 


Cesl-a-dire.     [F.]    That  is  to  say  ;  namely. 

Cest  une  autre  chose.     [F.]    That  is  quite  a  different 

thing. 
Chacun  a  son  gout.     [F.]    Every  one  to  his  taste. 
Chacun  pour  soi.     [F.J     Every  one  for  himself. 
Chacun  tire  de  son  coti.     [F.]    Every  one  inclines  to 

his  own  side. 
Champs  JElysees.     [F.]     Elysian  Fields   (a  beautiful 

public  park  in  Paris). 
Chanson.     [F.]    A  song. 
Chapeau  bas  !    [F.]    Hats  off ! 
Chapeau  bras.     [F.]    A  military  cocked  hat. 
Chapelle  ardeule.    [F.]    The  room  where  a  dead  person 
lies  in  state. 

Chapelle  expiatoire.  [F.]  An  expiatory  chapel  (on  the 
site  of  a  murder,  etc.). 

Chaque  pays  a  sa  guise.  [F.]  Every  country  has  its 
custom. 

Charmante.  [F.]  A  charming  lady;  a  charmer;  a 
ladylove. 

Chasse-cousin,  [P.]  Bad  wine  given  to  drive  away 
poor  relations. 

Chateaux  en  Espagne.  [F.]  Castles  in  Spain ;  castles 
in  the  air. 

Chef.  [F.]  The  head;  the  leading  person  or  part; 
hence,  a  chief  or  professed  cook. 

Chef  de  butaillon.     [F.]    A  major. 

Chef  de  cuisine.     [F.]    Head  cook. 

Chef-d''wuvre.    [F.l    A  masterpiece. 

Chemin  convert.     [P.]    A  covered  way  or  passage. 

Chemin  defer.    [P.]    Railroad. 

Chemin  faisant.    [P.]    By  the  way  ;  in  passing. 

Chere  amie.   ^[F.]    A  dear  friend  ;  a  mistress.  -L 

Che  sara,  sara.     [It.]    Whatever  will  be,  will  be.  -*• 

Cheval  de  bataille.  [P.]  A  war  horse ;  the  main  de- 
pendence. 

Chevalier  d'industrie.  [P.]  A  knight  of  industry  ;  one 
who  lives  by  persevering  fraud  ;  a  swindler ;  a  sharper. 

Chiaroscuro.  [It.]  Distribution  of  light  and  shade  in 
painting. 

Chi  da  presto  raddoppia  il  dono.  [It.]  He  that  gives 
quickly  doubles  the  gift. 

Chi  non  sa  niente,  non  dubita  di  niente.  [It.]  He  who 
knows  nothing  doubts  of  nothing. 

Chi  non  s'  arrischia,  non  guadagna.  [It.]  Nothing 
venture,  nothing  have. 

Chi  risponde  presto,  sa  poco.  [It.]  Who  answers  sud- 
denly knows  little. 

Chi  tace  confessa.     [It.]    Silence  is  confession. 

Chose  qui  plait  est  a  demi  vendue.  [P.]  A  thing 
which  pleases  is  already  half  sold. 

Christo  et  Ecclesiae.     [L.]     For  Christ  and  the  Church. 

Chronique  scandaleuse.  [P.]  A  scandalous  chronicle ; 
a  chronicle  of  the  vices  and  crimes  of  a  city ;  police 
record. 

Cicerone.     [It.]    A  guide  who  explains  curiosities. 

Cicisbeo.    [It.]    A  male  attendant  on  a  married  lady. 

Ci  devant.     [P.]    Formerly ;  former. 

Ci  git.     [P.]     Here  lies. 

Cingulum  Veneris.     [L.]    The  girdle  of  Venus. 

Circuitus  verborum.     [L.]    A  circumlocution. 

Cis.  ■   [L  ]     This  side  of. 

cuius  venit  periculum  cum  conlemnitur.  [L.]  Danger 
comes  soonest  when  it  is  despised. 

Cito.     [L.]     Quickly. 

Cito  maturum,  cito  putridum.  [L.]  Soon  ripe,  soon 
rotten. 

Civilitas  successit  barbarum.  [L.]  Civilization  suc- 
ceeds barbarism ;  —  territorial  motto  of  Minnesota. 

Clandestinus.     [L.]     Secret. 

Clarior  e  tenebris.     [L.]     More  bright  from  obscurity. 

Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen.  [L.]  An  illustrious  and 
venerable  name. 

Classes  aisees.    [P.]    The  classes  in  easy  circumstances. 

Ccena  Domini.     [L.]     The  Lord's  Supper. 

Cegito,  ergo  sum.     [L.]     I  think,  therefore  I  am. 

Coiffeur.    [P.]     A  hairdresser. 

Coiffure.     [P.]     A  headdress. 

Collectanea.     [L.]    Passages  collected  from  authors. 

Colubrem  in  sinu  fovere.  [L.]  To  cherish  a  serpent  in 
one's  bosom. 

Comitas  inter  gentes.     [L.]    Comity  between  nations. 

Commandez  a  vos  valets.  [F.]  Command  your  serv- 
ants, that  is,  those  who  jwe  you  obedience  (not 
others). 

Commeilfaui.    [P.]    As  it  should  be. 

Commejefus.    [P.]    As  I  was. 

Commune  bonum.    [L.]    A  common  good. 

Communia proprie  dicere.  [L.]  To  say  common  things 
appropriately. 

Communibus  annis.    [L.]    On  the  annual  average. 

Communi  consensu.     [L.]     By  common  consent. 

Compagnon  de  voyage.     [F.]    A  traveling  companion. 

Componere  lites.     [L.]    To  settle  disputes. 

Compositumjusfasqueanimi.     [L.]    Law  and  justice. 

Compos  mentis.     [L.]     Of  a  sound  mind. 

Compos  voti,  or  compos  voto.  [L.]  Having  obtained 
one's  wish. 

Compte  rendu.     [P.]    Account  rendered ;  report. 

Comptoir.     [F  ]     Countingroom. 

Comte.    [F.]    Count. 

Comtesse.    [P.]    Countess. 

Con  amore.     [It.]    With  love ;  earnestly. 

Con  arco.     [It.]    With  the  bow. 

Concio  ad  clerum.     [L.]    A  discourse  to  the  clergy. 

Con  commodo.     [L.]     At  a  convenient  rate. 

Concordia  discors.     [L.]     Discordant  harmony. 

Concours.     [P.]     Competition  ;  contest,  as  for  a  prize. 

Con  diligenza.     [It.]     With  diligence. 

Conditio  sine  qua  non.     [L.]     A  necessary  condition. 

Con  dolore.     [It.]     With  grief. 

Con/ido  et  conquiesco.     [L.]     I  trust,  and  am  at  peace. 

Confrere.  [P.]  A  brother  belonging  to  the  same  mon- 
astery ;  an  associate. 

Confuria.     [It.]    With  fury  or  force. 


Conge  d'elire.     [F.]    Permission  to  elect. 
Conjunctis  viribus.     [L.]    With  united  powers. 
Conoscente.     [It.]     A  connoisseur. 
Conquiescat  in  pace.     [L.]    May  he  [she]  rest  in  peace. 
Conseil  de  famille.     [P.]    A  family  consultation. 
Conseil  d'etat.     [P.]    A  council  of  state  ;  a  privy  coun- 
cil. 
Consensus  facit  legem.     [L.]    Consent  makes  the  law. 
Consilio  et  animis.     [L.T     By  wisdom  and  courage. 
Consilio  ei  prudentia.     [L.]    By  counsel  and  prudence. 
Con  spirito.     [It.]     With  animation. 
Constantia  et  virtute.     [L.]     By  constancy  and  virtue. 
Consuetudo  pro  lege  servaiur.    [L.]    Custom  is  observed 

as  a  law. 
Conto  spesso  e  amicizia  lunga.    [It.]    Short  reckonings 

make  long  friendships. 
Contra  bonos  mores.     [L.]     Against  good  manners. 
Contra  fortuna  novate  arte  ninguna.     [Sp,]    There  is 

no  fence  against  fortune. 
Cont7-a  stimulum  calcas.    [L.]    You  kick  against  the 
prick,  or  goad. 

Contrefait.     [P.]    Counterfeit ;  imitation  ;  copy. 

Conversazione.  [It.]  Conversation ;  a  meeting  for 
conversation. 

Copia  verborum.  [L.]  Copiousness  of  words ;  hence, 
fluency  of  speech. 

Coram  nobis.     [L.]    Before  us ;  in  our  presence. 

Coram  non  jiidice.  [L.]  Before  one  who  is  not  the 
proper  judge. 

Cordon  sanitaire.  [P.]  A  sanitary  cordon  ;  a  line  of 
troops  posted  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  contagion 
or  pestilence. 

Corps  de  garde.  [P.]  A  body  of  men  who  watch  in  a 
guardreom ;  the  guardroom  itself. 

Corps  diplomatique.     [P.]     A  diplomatic  body. 

Corpus  Christi.     [L.]     The  body  of  Christ. 

Corpus  delicti.  [L.]  The  body,  substance,  or  founda- 
tion of  the  offense. 

Corpus  juris  canonici.   [L.]  The  body  of  the  canon  law. 

Corpus  juris  civilis.     [L.]     The  body  of  the  civil  law. 

Corpus  sine  peciore.     [L.]     A  body  without  souh 

Corrigenda.     [L.]     Corrections  to  be  made. 

Corruptio  optimi  pessima.  [L.]  The  corruption  of  the 
best  becomes  the  worst. 

Cor  unum,  via  una.     [L.]     One  heart,  one  way. 

Cosa  ben  fatta,  e  fatta  due  volte.  [It.]  A  thing  well 
done  is  twice  done. 

Cosa  fatta  capo  ha.  [It.]  A  thing  which  is  done  has  a 
head. 

Cos  ingeniorum.    [L.]    A  whetstone  for  the  wits. 

Couleur  de  rose.  [P.]  Rose  color ;  hence,  an  aspect  of 
beauty  and  attractiveness. 

Coup  d'essai.     [P.]    A  first  essay;  attempt. 

Coup  d'etat.  [F.]  A  stroke  of  policy ;  a  violent  meas- 
ure of  state  in  public  affairs. 

Coup  de  grace.     [P.]     A  finishing  stroke. 

Coup  de  main.    [P.]    A  sudden  enterprise  or  efibrt. 

Coup  de  maitre.    [F.]    A  master  stroke. 

Coup  de  pied.     [P.]    A  kick. 

Coup  deplume.     [F.]    A  literary  attack. 

Coup  de  soleil.     [P.]    A  stroke  of  the  sun. 

Coup  de  theatre.    [P.]    A  theatrical  effect. 

Coup  d'ceil.     [P.]     A  rapid  glance  of  the  eye. 

Coupon  detache.  [P.]  A  dividend  warrant  cut  oS,  as 
the  interest  or  dividend  becomes  due. 

Courage  sans  peur.     [P.]     Courage  without  fear. 

Coute  qu'il  coute.     [P.]    Let  it  cost  what  it  may. 

Craignez  honte.     [P.]    Pear  disgrace. 

Credat  Judxus  Apella  !  [L.]  Let  Apella,  the  super- 
stitious Jew,  believe  it. 

Crede  quod  habes,  et  habes.  [L.]  Believe  that  you  have 
it,  and  you  have  it. 

Credo  quia  impossibile  est.  [L.]  I  believe  because  it- 
is  impossible. 

Credula  res  amor  est.    [L.]    Love  is  a  credulous  affair. 

Crescite  et  multiplicamini.  [L.]  Grow,  or  increase,  and 
multiply ;  —  the  motto  of  Maryland, 

Crescit  eundo.  [L.]  It  increases  by  going ; — the  terri- 
torial motto  of  New  Mexico. 

Crescit  sub  pondere  virtus.  [L,]  Virtue  increases  under 
a  weight  or  burden. 

Creta  an  carbone  notandum.  [L.]  To  be  recorded  with 
chalk  or  charcoal ;  to  be  considered  lucky  or  unlucky. 

Crlve-cceur.     [F.]    Deep  sorrow  ;  affliction ;  grief. 

Crimen  falsi.     [L.]     Falsehood ;  perjury. 

Crimen  Isesie  majestalis.     [L.]    High  treason. 

Crux  crilicorum.     [L.]     The  puzzle  of  critics. 

Crux  mathematicorum.  [L.]  The  puzzle  of  mathema- 
ticians. 

Crux  medicoi'um.     [L.]    The  puzzle  of  physicians. 

Crux  mihi  anchora.     [L.]     The  cross  is  my  anchor. 

Cucullus  non  facit  monachum.  [L.]  The  cowl  does  not 
make  the  friar ;  trust  not  to  appearances. 

Cm  bono  ?  [L.]  For  whose  benefit  is  it  ?  Colloquially, 
What  good  will  it  do  ? 

Ctd  Fortuna  ipsa  cedit.  [L.]  To  whom  Fortune  her- 
self yields. 

Culpa  levis.     [L.]    Trivial  fault. 

Cidpam pcena  premit  comes.  [L.]  Punishment  foUowB 
close  upon  crime. 

Cum  bona  venia.  [L.]  With  kind  permission  ;  kindly ; 
by  your  good  leave. 

Cum.  grano  salis.  [L.]  With  a  grain  of  salt ;  with  some 
allowance. 

Cum  notis  variorum.  [L.]  With  notes  of  various  (au- 
thors). 

Cum  privilegio.    [L.]    With  privilege. 

Cuneus  cuneum  trudit.    [L.  ]    One  wedge  drives  another. 

Curx  leves  loquuntur ;  ingentes  stupeni.  [L.]  Light 
griefs  speak  out ;  great  ones  are  silent. 

Curiosa  felicitas.  [L.]  A  felicitous  tact ;  a  lucky  hit ; 
a  happy  idea. 

Currente  calamo.     [L.]    With  a  running  or  rapid  pan. 

Custos  monim.    [L.]    The  guardian  of  moralitj . 

Ctistos  rotnlorum.     [L.]     Keeper  of  the  rolls. 
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Dabit  Deus  his  quoque  finem.  [L.]  God  will  put  an  end 
to  these  also. 

D' accord.     [F.]     Agreed  ;  in  tune. 

Da  dexiram  misero.  [L.]  Give  the  right  hand  to  the 
unfortunate ;  give  a  helping  hand  to  the  wretched. 

Da  locum  melioribus.     [L.]    Give  place  to  your  betters. 

Dame  d''honneur.     [F.]     Maid  of  honor. 

Dames  de  la  halle.     [F.]     Market  women. 

Damnant  quod  non  intelligunt.  [L.]  They  condemn 
what  they  do  not  comprehend. 

Dam,nati  ad  metalla.     [L.]     Condemned  to  the  mines. 

Damnum  absque  injuria.  [L.]  A  loss  without  an  in- 
jury. 

Dopes  inemptse.     [L.]    Viands  unbought. 

Dardanarius.  [L.]  A  speculator  in  corn ;  hence,  one 
who  artificially  or  unfairly  raises  the  price  of  neces- 
sary commodities. 

Dare pondus  fumo.  [L.]  To  give  weight  to  smoke  ;  to 
attach  importance  to  trifles. 

Data  et  accepia.    [L.]     Expenditures  and  receipts. 

Data  fata  secutus.     [L.]     Following  revealed  destiny. 

Date  obolum  Belisario.  [L.]  Give  a  penny  to  Beli- 
sarius. 

Davus  sum,  non  (Edipus.  [L.]  I  am  Davus,  not  (Edi- 
pus ;  a  simple  servant,  not  a  conjurer. 

Debito  justilise.    [L.]     By  debt  of  justice. 

De  bon  augure.     [F.]     Of  good  omen. 

De  bonis  non.  [L.]  Of  the  goods  not  yet  administered 
on. 

De  bonne  gr&ce.    [F.]     With  good  grace  ;  willingly. 

Deceptio  visus.     [L.]     An  optical  illusion. 

Decies  repetita  placebit.  [L.]  Though  ten  times  re- 
peated, it  will  please. 

Decipimur  specie  recti.  [L.]  We  are  deceived  by  the 
appearance  of  rectitude. 

Decori  decus  addit  avito.  [L.]  He  adds  honor  to  an- 
cestral honors. 

Decrevi.     [L.]    I  have  decreed. 

De  die  in  diem.    [L.]    From  day  to  day. 

De  facto.  [L.]  From  the  fact;  really;  by  one's  own 
authority. 

Defensio.  [L.]  (a)  A  defense  of  another  by  appearing 
for  him  before  a  court,     (b)  The  ground  of  a  defense. 

Degage.     [F.]     Easy  and  unconstrained. 

De  yaiete  de  coeur.     [F.]     Sportively ;  wantonly. 

Degout.     [F.]     Disrelish ;  disgust. 

De  gustibus  non  est  disputaiidum.  [L.]  There  is  no 
disputing  about  tastes. 

De  haute  lutte.    [F.]    By  main  strength. 

Dehors.     [F.l    Without ;  out  of ;  foreign  ;  irrelevant. 

Dei  gratia.    tL-]     By  the  grace  of  God. 

De  Integra.     [L.]     Anew ;  from  the  start. 

Dejeuner  a  la  fourchette.     [F.]     A  meat  breakfast. 

De  jure.     [L.f    From  the  law ;  by  right. 

Del  credere.  [It.]  A  guaranty  given  by  factors  binding 
them  to  warrant  the  solvency  of  the  purchasers  of 
goods  which  they  sell  on  credit. 

Delectando  pariterque  monendo.  [L.]  By  pleasing  while 
admonishing. 

Delenda  est  Carthago.  [L.]  Carthage  must  be  blotted 
out,  or  destroyed. 

De  mal  en  pis.     [F.]    From  bad  to  worse. 

De  medieiate  linguse.  [L.]  Of  half-tongue  ;  that  is,  half 
of  one  tongue  and  half  of  another.  See  Halp-tonqub, 
in  Vocabulary. 

Demeure.    [F.]    Dwelling;  residence. 

Demi-jour.     [F.]     Partial  illumination  ;  faint  light. 

De  minimis  non  curatur.     [L.]     Trifles  are  not  noticed. 

De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum.  [L.]  Say  nothing  but  good 
of  the  dead. 

De  nihilo  nihil  fit.    [L.]    From  nothing,  nothing  comes. 

De  novo.     [L.]     Anew. 

Deo  adjuvante,  non  timendum.  [L.]  God  helping,  noth- 
ing need  be  feared. 

Deo  date.     [L.]     Give  to  God. 

Deo  duce.     [L.J    God  being  my  leader. 

Deofavente.     [L.]     With  God's  favor. 

Deo  gralias.     [L.]     Thanks  to  God. 

Deo  juvante.     [L.]     With  God's  help. 

Deo  monente.     [L.]    God  giving  warning. 

Deo,  non  fortuna.     [L.]    From  God,  not  chance. 

Deo  volente.     [L.]     God  willing  ;  by  God's  will. 

Depeche.     [F.]     A  dispatch  ;  a  message. 

Depressus,  extoHor.     [L.]     Being  debased,  I  am  exalted. 

De  profundis.     [L.]     Out  of  the  depths. 

Dernier  ressort.     [F.]     A  last  resource. 

Desagrement.     [F.]    Something  disagreeable. 

Desiderata  curiosa.  [L.]  Things  to  be  desired  and  that 
are  curious ;  curious  desiderata. 

Desideratum.     [L.j    A  thing  desired. 

Desipere  in  loco.    [L.]    To  jest  at  the  proper  time. 

Desobligennte.  [F.]  A  carriage  with  but  one  seat ;  a 
sulky. 

Desoriente.    [F.]    Having  lost  one's  bearings ;  confused. 

Desueludo.     [L.]    Disuse. 

Desunt  cxtera.   "[L.]     The  remainder  is  wanting. 

De  trap.  [F.]  Too  much  or  too  many ;  not  wanted ; 
better  away  than  present ;  out  of  place. 

Detur  digniori.  [L.]  Let  it  be  given  to  the  more 
worthy. 

Deus  major  columna.  [L.]  God  the  strongest  piUar  ; 
God  the  greatest  support. 

Deus  nobis  hsec  otia  fecit.  [L.]  God  has  given  us  this 
ease. 

Deus  vobiscum.     [L.]     God  be  with  you. 

De  ventre  inspiciendo.  [L.]  For  examining  the  womb ; 
—  the  name  of  a  writ  at  common  law,  on  application  of 
the  next  heir,  or  of  either  party  in  interest,  for  the 
examination  of  the  widow  of  a  deceased  predecessor 
in  title,  to  determine  wliether  she  is  with  child. 

Dextro  tempore.     [L.]     At  a  favorable  time. 


Dicta  probnntia.     [L.]     Proof  texts. 

Dictum.     [L.]     A  saying;  a  decision. 

Dictum  de  dicto.     [L.]     Report  upon  hearsay. 

Dies  fauslus.     [L.]     A  lucky  day. 

Dies  infauslus.     [L.]     An  unlucky  day. 

Dies  irx.  [L.]  Day  of  m-ath  ;  — tlie  title  of  a  celebrated 
Latin  hymn. 

Dies  non.  [L.]  A  day  on  which  judges  do  not  sit ;  — 
used  in  legal  language. 

Dieu  avec  nous.     [F.]     God  with  us. 

Dieu  defend  le  droit.     [P.]     God  defends  the  right. 

Dieu  et  mon  droit.     [F.]     God  and  my  right. 

Dieu  vous  garde.     [F.]    God  protect  you. 

Dignus  vindice  nodus.  [L.]  A  knot  worthy  to  be 
loosened  or  untied.  ,^ 

Di  grado  in  grado.     [It.]     By  degrees. 

Dm  vero  e  affronterai  il  diavolo.  [It.]  Speak  the  truth 
and  you  will  shame  the  Devil. 

Dii  mujorum  gentium.  [L,]  The  gods  of  the  superior 
class  ;  the  twelve  superior  gods. 

Dii  penates.     [L.]     Household  gods. 

Diis  aliter  visum.  [L.]  To  the  gods  it  has  seemed 
otlierwise. 

Dilettante.     [It.]     A  lover  of  the  fine  arts. 

Diligentia.  [L.]  Diligence.  In  the  Roman  law,  dili- 
gentia  is  used  in  antithesis  to  culpa. 

Diner.     [P.]    Dinner. 

Di  novelle  tutto par  bello.  [It.]  New  things  always  ap- 
pear fine. 

Dirigo.     [L.]     I  direct  or  guide  ;  —  the  motto  of  Maine. 

Di  salto.     [It.]     By  steps  or  leaps. 

Diseur  de  bon  mots.  [P.]  A  sayer  of  good  things;  a 
wit. 

Disjecta  membra.     [L.]    Scattered  limbs  or  remains. 

Distingue.     [F.]     Distmguished ;  eminent. 

Distrait.     [P.]     Absent  in  thought ;  absent-minded. 

Diverso  intuitu.  [L.]  With  a  different  intent  or  pur- 
pose ;  in  a  different  view,  or  point  of  view  ;  by  a  dif- 
ferent course. 

Divertissement.     [P.]     Amusement ;  sport. 

Divide  et  impera.     [L.]     Divide  and  rule. 

Divoto.     [It.]    Devoted. 

Docendo  discitnus.     [L.]    We  learn  by  teaching. 

Dolce.     [It.]     Soft  and  agreeable  ;  sweet;  pleasant. 

Dolce  cose  a  vedere,  e  dolci  inganni.  [It.]  Things  sweet 
to  see,  and  sweet  deceptions  ;  —  applied  to  specious 
but  deceitful  appearances. 

Dolce  far  niente.  [It.]  Sweet  doing-nothing ;  sweet 
idleness. 

Dolcemente.    [It.]    Softly. 

iDoli  capax.  [L.]  Capable  of  mischief  or  criminal  in- 
tention. 

Doli  incapax.  [L.]  Incapable  of  mischief  or  criminal 
intention. 

Dolorosa.     [It.]    Soft  and  pathetic. 

Domino.     [It.]     A  mask  robe. 

Dominus.     [L.]     Lord;  master;  principal. 

Dominus  vobiscum.     [L.]     The  Lord  be  with  you. 

Domus  et  placens  uxor.  [L.]  A  house  and  good 
wife. 

Donatio  causa  mortis.  [L.]  A  donation  made  by  a  per- 
son dying,  in  lieu  of  a  testamentary  provision. 

Dorer  la  pilule.     [F.]    To  gild  the  pill. 

Dos  d'ane.     [P.]     An  ass's  back;  hence,  a  ridge. 

Dotalis.     [L.]     Of  or  pertaining  to  a  dowry. 

Double  entente.  [P.]  Double  meaning ;  a  play  on 
words ;  a  word  or  phrase  susceptible  of  more  than 
one  interpretation  ;  —  often  incorrectly  written  double- 
entendre. 

Douceur.     [P.]    Sweetness ;  a  bribe. 

Doux  yeux.     [P.]    Soft  glances. 

Dramatis  personx.  [L.]  Characters  represented  in  a 
drama. 

Drop  d'argent.     [P.]     Silver  lace. 

Drop  d'or.     [P.]     Gold  lace. 

Droit  au  travail.     [P.]    The  right  of  living  by  labor. 

Droit  des  gens.     [F.]     The  law  of  nations. 

Droit  et  avant.     [P.]     Right  and  forward. 

Droit  et  loyal.     [P.]     Upright  and  loyal. 

Drole.  [P.]  A  comical  fellow;  a  buffoon;  a  queer 
subject. 

Ducit  amor  patrise.     [L.]    The  love  of  country  gviides. 

Due  teste  valgano  piu  che  una  sola.  [It.]  Two  heads 
are  better  than  one. 

Dufort  aufaible.     [P.]    From  the  strong  to  the  weak. 

Dulce  "  Domum  !  "  [L.]  Sweet  "  Home  ! "  or  "  Home- 
ward ;  "  — from  the  song  sung  by  the  students  of  Win- 
chester College  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Dulce  est  de.'iipere  in  loco.  [L.]  It  is  pleasant  to  jest, 
or  revel,  at  the  proper  time. 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.  [L.]  It  is  sweet 
and  glorious  to  die  for  one's  country. 

Dum  spiro,  spero.  [L.]  While  I  breathe,  I  hope  ;  — a 
part  of  the  motto  of  South  Carolina.  See  Animis 
opibusque  parati. 

Dum  tacent,  clamant.  [L.]  While  they  are  silent,  they 
cry  out. 

Dum  vitant stultivUia,incontrariacurrunt.  [L.]  While 
fools  avoid  one  error,  they  fall  into  the  opposite  one. 

Dum  vivimtts,  vivamus.  [L.]  While  we  live,  let  us 
live. 

Duos  qui  sequntur  lepores,  neutrum  capit.  [L.]  He  who 
pursues  two  hares,  catches  neither. 

Durante  beneplacito.     [L.]    During  good  pleasure. 

Durante  vita.     [L.]    During  life. 


E. 


Eau  benite  de  cour.    [P.]    The  holy  water  of  the  court ; 

court  promises. 
Eau  de  Cologne.     [P.]    Cologne  water. 
Eau  de  lavande.     [P.]    Lavender  water. 
Eau  de  vie.    [F.]     Water  of  life ;  brandy. 


Bbauche.      [F.]     A  first  or  rough  drawing;  outline; 

sketch. 
Ebranlement.    [P.]    Violent  agitation  ;  violence  ;  shock. 
E  cattivo  vento  che  non  e  buono  per  qualcuno.     [It.] 

'T  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 
Ecce  homo.  [L.]  Behold  the  man  ;  — applied  specifically 

to  any  picture  representing  the  Savior  given  up  to  the 

people  by  Pilate,  and  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns. 
Ecce  signum.     [L.]     Behold  the  sign. 
Ecole  de  droit.     [P.]     Law  school. 
Ecole  de  medecine.     [P.]    A  medical  school. 
Ecole  militaire.     [F.]     A  military  school. 
Ecole  poly  technique.     [P.]  A  polytechnic  school. 
E  conlrario.     [L.]     On  the  contrary. 
Edition  de  luxe.     [P.]    A  splendid  edition  of  a  book, 

with  handsome  bindnig,  illustrations,  or  the  like. 
Editio  princeps.     [L.]     The  first  edition. 
E  Jlamma  cibum  petere.     [L.]     To  get  food  out  of  the 

fire  ;  to  get  a  living  by  desperate  means. 
Egnl.     [FJ     Equal.   • 
Egalite.     [P.]     Equality. 
Egarement.     [P.]     Bewilderment;  confusion. 
Ego  et  rex  tneus.     [L.]     I  and  my  king. 
Ego  spem  prelio  non  eino.   [L.]    I  do  not  purchase  hope 

with  money. 
Eheu,fugaces  labunter  anni.    [L.]    Alas,  the  fleeting 

years  glide  by. 
■■^Elapso  tempore.     [L.]     Tlie  time  having  elapsed. 
Ei  corazon  inanda  las  carnes.     [Sp.]     The  heart  bears 

up  the  body. 
Eloge.     [F.]     A  funeral  oration. 
Eloignement.     [F.]     Estrangement. 
Emancipatio.     [L.]     A  setting  free;  —  in  Roman  law, 

the  act  by  wliicli  a,  paterfamilias  divests  himself  of  the 

paternal  power  over  his  son,  so  that  the  latter  becomes 

sui  generis. 
E  meglio  coder  dalla  finestre  che  dal  tetto.     [It.]    It  is 

better  to  fall  from  the  window  than  from  the  roof ;  — 

that  is,  of  two  evils,  choose  the  least. 
Emeritus.     [L.]    One  retired  from  active  official  duties- 
Emigre.     [F.]     An  emigrant. 
Eniportenient.     [P.]     Transport ;  passion. 
Enip7'essement.     [F.]     Ardor ;  zeal ;  interest. 
Emunctx  naris  homo.     [L.]     A  man  of  nice  perception. 
En  ami.     [P.]    As  a  friend. 
En  arriere.     [P.]     In  the  rear  ;  behind;  back. 
En  attendant.     [F.]     In  the  meanwhile. 
En  avant !     [F.]     Forward ! 
En  badinant.     [F.]  In  jest ;  iu  sport. 
En  bagatelle.     [P.]     Triflingly  ;  contemptuously. 
Enceinte.     [P.]     Pregnant ;  with  child. 
E71  cueros.     [Sp.]     Naked, 
En  cueros  vivos.     [Sp.]     Having  no  clothing ;    stark 

naked. 
En  deshabille.    [F.]    In  undress. 
En  Dieu  est  ma  fiance.     [F.]    My  trust  is  in  God. 
En  echelon.     [P.]     In  steps ;  like  stairs. 
En  effet.     [P.]     In  effect ;  substantially  ;  really. 
Enfamille.     [P.]     In  a  domestic  state  ;  at  home. 
Enfans  de  famille.     [P.]    Children  of  the  family. 
Enfnns  perdus.     [P.]     Lost  children  ;  the  forlorn  hope 
Enfant  gate.     [P.]     A  spoiled  child. 
Enfant  terrible.     [P.]     Terrible  child ;  one  that  annoys 

by  ill-timed  remarks. 
Enfant  trouve.     [P.]     A  foundling. 
Enfin.     [P.]     At  last ;  finally. 
En  flute.     [P.]    Armed  with  guns  on  the  upper  deck 

only. 
Enfoule.     [P.]    In  a  crowd. 
En  grand.     [F.]    Of  full  size. 
En  grande  tenue.     [P.]     In  full  dress. 
En  habiles  gens.     [P.]    Like  able  men. 
En  haul.     [F.]     On  high  ;  above. 
En  7nasse.     [F.]     In  a  body. 
Ennui.     [P.]     Weariness ;  lassitude. 
En  parole  je  vis.     [F.]     I  live  in  the  word. 
En  passant.     [P.]     In  passing  ;  by  the  way. 
Enpleinjour.     [P.]     In  broad  or  open  day. 
En  queue.     [P.]     In  the  rear  ;  behind. 
En  rapport.     [P.]     In  harmony  or  agreement. 
En  regie.     [P.]     In  order  ;  according  to  rules. 
En  retraite.     [F.]     In  retreat ;  retreating. 
En  revanche.     [P.]     In  return. 
En  roiite.     [P.]     On  the  way. 
Ense  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  qtiielem.     [L.]     With 

the  sword  she  seeks  calm  peace  under  liberty ;  —  the 

motto  of  Massachusetts. 
Ens  raiionis.     [L.]    A  creature  of  reason. 
En  suite.     [F.]     In  company. 

En  suivant  la  verite.     [P.]     In  foUovring  the  truth. 
Entente  Qordiale.      [P.]      Evidences  of  good  will  and 

justice  toward  each  other,   exchanged  by  the  chief 

persons  of  two  states. 
Entete.     [P.]     Obstinate  ;  heady  ;  headstrong. 
Entetement.     [P.]     Obstinacy. 
Entourage.     [P.]     Surroundings ;  adjuncts. 
En  tout.     [P.]     In  all  ;  wholly. 
Entre  deux  feux.    [P.]    Between  two  fires. 
Entre  deux  vins.     [P.]     Half  drunk. 
Entremets.    [P.]    Small  and  dainty  dishes  set  between 

the  principal  ones  at  table ;  side  dishes. 
Entre  nous.     [P.]     Between  ourselves  ;  iu  confidence. 
Entrepot.     [P.]     A  warehouse  or  magazine. 
Entreprenant.     [F.]     Enterprising. 
Entresol.      [P.]     A  suite  of  apartments  between   the 

basement  or  ground  floor  and  the  second  story. 
En  verite.     [P.]     In  truth  ;  verily. 
En  vigueur.     [P.]     In  force  ;  forcibly. 
Envoye.     [P.]     An  envoy  or  messenger.  j 

Eo  animo.     [L.]     With  that  design.  ■ 

Eo  nomine.     [L.]     By  that  name.  ^ 

E  pluribus  unum.     [L.]     One  out  of  many;  one  com- 
posed of  many  ;  —  tlie  motto  of  the  United  States,  as 

being  one  government  formed  of  many  independent 

states. 
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Epulis  atcumbere  divUm.  [L.]  To  sit  at  the  feast  of 
the  gods. 

Equanimiter.     [L.]     With  equanimity. 

E  regione.  [L.]  "In  a  straight  line ;  directly ;  more 
commouly,  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  exactly  opposite. 

E  re  natci.    [L.]    According  to  the  exigency. 

Eripuit  cselo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  iyrannis.  [L.]  He 
snatched  the  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  and  the  scep- 
ter from  tyrants ;  — said  of  Franklin. 

Errare  est  humanum,     [L.]     To  err  is  human. 

Erratum,  pi.  Errata.     [L.]     An  error. 

Erubuit,  salva  rag  est.    [L.]    He  blushed,  all  is  safe. 

Escritura,  buena  memoria.  [Sp.]  Writing,  the  best 
memory, 

Espagnol.     [F.]     Spanish  ;  a  Spaniard. 

Bsperance  et  Dieu.    [F.]    Hope  and  God. 

Espieglerie.  ^  [F.]    Sportive  tricks. 

Esprit  borne.     [F.]     A  narrow,  contracted  mind. 

Esprit  de  corps.  [F.]  The  animating  spirit  of  a  collect- 
ive body,  as  of  the  army  or  the  bar. 

Esprit  des  lots.     [F.j     Spirit  of  the  laws. 

Esprit  follet.     [F.]     A  ghost ;  a  specter. 

Esprit  fort.     [F.]     A  freethinker  ;  a  latitudinarian. 

Essay ez.    [F.]    Make  the  attempt ;  try. 

Esse.    [L.]    To  be ;  existence. 

Esse  qiiam  videri.     [L.]    To  be,  rather  than  to  seem. 

Est  modus  in  rebus.  [L.]  There  is  a  medium  in  all 
things. 

Esto  perpetxia.  [L.]  Let  it  be  perpetual ;  let  it  endure 
forever. 

Esto  quod  esse  videris.     [L.]    Be  what  you  seem  to  be. 

Est  quxdam  flere  voluptas.  [L.]  There  is  a  certain 
pleasure  in  weeping. 

JStage.     [F.]     A  story  of  a  house. 

Stats-ghieraux.    [F.]    The  States-generaL 

Et  cietera.    [L.]    And  the  rest ;  etc. ;  &c. 

Et  cum  spiritu  tuo.     [L.]     And  with  thy  spirit. 

Et  hoc  genus  omne.  \    ft  n     »    j  t.\.-        t  ^-u        .. 

El  id  genus  omne.    ]    [^"3     And  everythmg  of  the  sort. 

Et  nati  natorum  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis.  [L,]  Chil- 
dren's children  and  their  descendants. 

Et  sequentes.     [L.]    And  those  that  follow. 

Et  sequentia.     [L.]     And  what  follows. 

Et  sic  de  ceteris.     [L.]    And  so  of  the  rest. 

Et  sic  de  similibus.     [L.]    And  so  of  the  like. 

Et  tu.  Brute!    [LJ     And  thou  also,  Brutus  1 

Eureka  {evpriKo,  hu-re'ka).  [Gr.]  I  have  found  it;  — 
,  the  motto  of  California. 

Evenement.     [F.]     An  event. 

Eventus  stultorum  magister.  [L.]  The  result  is  the 
instructor  of  fools ;  fools  must  learn  by  experience. 

E  vestigio.     [L.]     Instantly. 

Ewigkeit.     [G.]     Eternity. 

Ex  abrupto.     [L.]    Abruptly  ;  suddenly. 

Ez  abundantiS,.     [L.]     Out  of  the  abundance. 

Ejc  adverse.     [L.]    From  the  opposite  side. 

Ex  xquo  et  bono.  [L.]  Agreeably  to  what  is  good  and 
right. 

Ex  animo.     [L.]    Heartily. 

Ex  auctoritate  mihi  commissi.  [L.]  By  the  authority 
intrusted  to  me. 

Ex  beneplacito.     [L.]    At  pleasure. 

Ex  capite.  ^[L-l     From  the  head  ;  from  memory. 

Ex  cathedrd,.  [L.]  From  the  bench;  with  high  au- 
thority ;  —  originally  used  with  reference  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  pope  and  others  high  in  authority. 

Excelsior.  [L.]  Higher;  more  elevated;  —  the  motto 
of  New  York. 

Exceptio  probai  regulam.  [L.]  The  exception  proves 
the  rule. 

Exceptis  excipiendis.     [L.]    Exceptions  being  made, 

Excerpta.     [L.]    Extracts. 

Ex  concesso.    [L.]    From  what  has  been  conceded. 

Ex  contractu.  [L.]  From  contract ;  arising  out  of,  or 
founded  on,  contract. 

Excuderunt.    [L.]    They  made  it. 

Excudit.  [L.]  He  beat  out  or  fashioned  it ;  he 
made  it. 

Ex  curid,.     pj.]     Out  of  court. 

Ex  delicto.    [L.]    From  the  crime. 

Ex  dono.     [L.]    By  the  gift. 

Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius.  [L.]  I  have  reared 
a  monument  more  lasting  than  brass. 

Exempla  sunt  odiosa.    [L,]    Examples  are  offensive. 

Exempli  gratia.     [L.]    By  way  of  example. 

Exeunt.    [L.]    They  go  out. 

Exeunt  omnes.    [L.]    All  go  out,  or  retire. 

Ex  facto  jus  oritur,  [L,]  The  law  springs  from  the 
fact, 

Exigeani.     [FJ    Exacting  ;  requiring  too  much. 

Exit.    [L.]    Se  goes  out ;  death. 

Exitus  acta  probat.  [L.]  The  event  justifies  the  deed ; 
—  Washington's  motto. 

Ex  mera  gratia.     [L.]    Through  mere  favor. 

Ex  mero  motu.  [L.]  Of  his  own  accord;  —  a  phrase 
occurring  in  grants,  charters,  etc. 

Ex  more.     [L.]    According  to  custom. 

Ex  7iecessitate  rei.  [L.]  From  the  necessity  o£  the 
case. 

Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit.  [L.]  From,  or  out  of,  nothing, 
nothing  comes. 

Ex  officio.    [L.]    By  virtue  of  his  office. 

Ex  opere  operato.    [L.]    By  outward  acts. 

Ex  parte.     [L.]    On  one  side  only. 

Ex  pede  Herculem.  [L.]  We  recognize  a  Hercules 
from  the  foot ;  that  is,  we  judge  of  the  whole  from 
the  specimen, 

Experientia  docet  stultos.  [L,]  Experience  instructs 
fools. 

Experimenium  crucis.  [L.]  The  experiment  of  the 
cross ;  a  decisive  experiment ;  a  test  of  the  most 
searching  nature ;  a  crucial  test. 

Experto  crede.  [L,]  Trust  one  who  has  tried,  or  has 
liad  experience. 

Siipertus.    [L.]    An  expert. 


Expertus  metuit.  [L.]  Having  experience,  he  fears  it ; 
a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire. 

Expose.     [F.]     An  exposition  ;  recital. 

Ex  post  facto.  [L.]  After  the  deed  is  done;  retro- 
spective. 

Expressis  verbis.     [L.]     In  express  terms. 

Ex  professo.     [L.]     Professedly. 

Ex  propriis.     [L.]     From  one's  own  resources. 

Ex  quocunque  capite.    [L.]    For  whatever  reason. 

Ex  tacito.     [L.]     Tacitly, 

Ex  tempore.     [L.]     Without  premeditation, 

Extinctus  amabitur  idem.  [L.]  The  same  man  will  be 
loved  when  dead. 

Extrait.     [F.]     Extract, 

Extra  muros.     [L.]     Beyond  the  walls. 

Extra  ordinem.     [L.]     Extraordinary. 

Ex  ungue  leonem.  [L.]  The  liofi  is  recognized  by  his 
claw. 

Ex  uno  disce  omnes.  [L.]  From  one  learn  all ;  from 
one  judge  of  the  whole. 

Ex  usu.     [L.]    From,  or  by,  use. 

Ex  vi  termini.  [L,]  By  the  meaning  or  force  of  the 
expression. 

Ex  voto.    [L.]    According  to  vow. 


F. 


Faber  sux  /ortunse.  [L.]  The  architect  of  his  own 
fortune  ;  a  self-made  man. 

Facetix.    [L.]    Humorous  writings  or  sayings ;  jokes. 

Facheux.     [F,]    Troublesome ;  vexatious. 

Fades  non  omnibus  una.  [L,]  All  have  not  the  same 
face. 

Facile  est  inventis  addere.  [L.]  It  is  easy  to  add  to 
things  which  have  once  been  invented. 

Facile  princeps.  [L.]  Evidently  preeminent ;  the  ad- 
mitted chief. 

Facilis  descensus  Avemo.  [L,]  Descent  to  Avemus 
(or  heU)  is  easy ;  the  road  to  evil  is  easy, 

Facit  indignatio  versus.  [L.]  Indignation  inspires  the 
verses, 

Fafon.     [F,]     Manner ;  style. 

Fa(on  de  parler.     [F.]    Manner  of  speaking. 

Facsimile.  [L,]  Make  it  like  ;  hence,  a  close  imita- 
tion ;  an  exact  copy. 

Factotum.     [L.]    Do  all ;  hence,  a  man  of  all  work. 

Fade.     [F.]     Flat ;  stale ;  insipid. 

Fsex  populi.  [L.]  The  dregs  of  the  people  ;  the  very 
lowest  classes. 

Faire  bonne  mine.     [F.]     To  put  a  good  face  upon. 

Faire  I'homme  d'importance.  [F.]  To  play  the  part 
of  an  important  personage ;  to  put  on  an  air  of  supe- 
riority, 

Faire  mon  devoir.    [F.]    To  do  my  duty. 

Faire  sans  dire.  [F.]  To  do  without  saying ;  to  act 
without  ostentation  or  parade. 

Fait  accompli.    [F.]    A  thing  already  done. 

Falsi  crimen.     [L.]     The  crime  of  forgery. 

Falsus  in  uno,falsus  in  omnibus.  [L,]  False  in  one 
thing,  false  in  everything. 

Fama  clamosa.  [L.]  A  prevailing  report ;  current 
scandal. 

Fama  semper  vivat.  [L.]  May  his  fame  endure  for- 
ever. 

Fantoccini.  [It,]  Dramatic  representations  with  pup- 
pets. 

Fare,fac.    [L.]    Say,  do. 

Far  niente.     [It.]    Doing  nothing. 

Fas  est  ab  hoste  doceri.  [L.]  It  is  right  to  be  taught 
by  an  enemy. 

Faste.     [F.]    Showy,  gaudy  dress ;  display. 

Fata  Morgana.  [It,]  Atmospheric  phenomena  along 
the  coast  of  Sicily ;  looming ;  mirage. 

Fata  obstant.     [L.]    The  Fates  oppose  it. 

Fata  viam  invenient.  [L.]  The  Fates  will  find  a 
way. 

Fauteuil.     [F.]     An  easy-chair. 

Faux  pas.     [F.]    A  false  step ;  a  mistake. 

Far-ete  Unguis.  [L.]  Favor  with  your  tongues;  be 
silent. 

Fax  mentis  incendium  glorise.  [L.]  The  desire  of 
glory  is  the  torch  of  the  mind. 

Fecit.  [L.]  He  [or  she]  made  or  executed  it; — put 
after  an  artist's  name, 

Felicitas  multos  habet  aminos.  [L.]  Prosperity  has 
many  friends. 

Feliciter.    [L.]    Happily;  successfully, 

Femme  couverte.     [F,]    A  married  woman. 

Femme  de  chambre.    [F.]    A  chambermaid. 

Femme  de  charge.     [F.]    A  housekeeper, 

Femme  sole.    [F.]    An  unmarried  woman. 

Fendre  un  cheveu  en  quatre.  [F,]  To  split  a  hair ;  to 
make  a  subtle  distinction, 

Ferx  naturse.  [L.]  Of  a  wild  nature;  —  said  of  wild 
beasts, 

Ferme  ornie.    [F,]    A  decorated  farm. 

Fermete.    [F.]    Firmness. 

Fervet  opus.     [L.]    The  work  prospers  greatly. 

Festina  lent^.    [L.]    Hasten  slowly. 

Fete  diampetre.    [F,]    A  rural  festival. 

Fete  Dieu.  [F.]  The  Corpus  Christi  festival  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Feu  dejoie.  [F.]  A  firing  of  guns  in  token  of  joy;  a 
bonfire. 

Feuilleton.  [F,]  A  small  leaf ;  a  part  of  a  French 
newspaper  devoted  to  light,  entertaining  matter, 

Feux  d'artiflce.     [F.]     Fireworks. 

Fiat  justitia,  ruat  cxlum.  [L.]  Let  justice  be  done, 
though  the  heavens  should  fall. 

Fiat  lux.     [L.]     Let  tlicre  be  light. 

Fide  et  amore.     [L.]     By  faitli  and  love. 

Fide  et  Jiduciii.     [L.]     By  fidelity  and  confidence. 

Fide  et  fort  it  udine.     [L.]     With  iaith  and  fortitude. 


Fidei  commissum.  [L.]  In  Roman  law,  the  committing 
of  property  in  trust  to  a  trustee  ;  a  fiduciary  appoint- 
ment ;  in  its  original  use,  the  committing  of  property 
by  a  testator  to  a  trustee  to  execute  a  secret  purpose. 

Fidei  coticula  crux.  [L.]  The  cross  is  the  touchstone 
of  faith. 

Fidei  defensor.     [L.]     Defender  of  the  faith. 

Fideli  cerla  merces.  [L.]  The  reward  of  the  faithful  i» 
certain. 

Fideliter.     [L.]     Faithfully. 

Fide,  non  armis.     [L.]     By  faith,  not  by  arms. 

Fide,  sed  cui  vide.     [L.]     Trust,  but  see  whom. 

Fides  et  justitia.     [L.]     Fidelity  and  justice. 

Fides  Punica.     [L.]     Punic  faith  ;  treachery. 

Fidus  Achates.  [L.]  Faithful  Achates ;  that  is,  a  true 
friend. 

Fidus  et  audax.     [L.]    Faithful  and  bold. 

Fieri  facias.  [L.]  A  legal  term  directing  an  execution 
to  be  levied  on  the  goods  of  a  debtor. 

Filius  nullius.     [L.]    A  son  of  nobody. 

Filius  populi.     [L.]     A  son  of  the  people. 

Filius  ierrx.     [L.]     One  of  low  birth. 

Fille  de  chambre.     [F.]    A  chambei-maid. 

Fille  dejoie.     [F,]    A  woman  of  licentious  pleasure, 

Fille  d'honneur.  [P.]  A  maid  of  honor;  a  court 
lady. 

Fits.     [F.]    Son, 

Finem  respice.     [L.]    Look  to  the  end. 

Finis.     [L.]     The  end. 

Finis  coronat  opus.     [L.]    The  end  crowns  the  work. 

Flagrante  bello.     [L.]     During  hostilities. 

Flagrante  delicto.  [L,]  In  the  commission  of  the 
crime. 

Flecti,  non  frangi.    [L.]    To  be  bent,  not  broken. 

Fleur  d^eau.     [F.]     Even  with  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Fleur  de  terre.  [F,]  Even  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Flosculi  sententiarum.     [L.]    Flowers  of  wit. 

Flux  de  bouche.     [F.]     A  flow  of  words ;  garrulity. 

Fcenwm  habet  in  cornu.  [L.]  He  has  hay  upon  hia 
horn  (a  sign  of  a  dangerous  animal) ;  beware  of  him, 

Folatre.     [F.]     Plaj^ul ;  frolicsome  ;  wanton. 

Fonctionnaire.     [F.]     A  public  officer, 

Fons  et  origo.     [L.]    The  source  and  origin. 

Forensis  slrepitus.    [L.]    The  clamor  of  the  forum, 

Formaliler.     [L.]     In  form. 

Forsan  et  hxc  olim  meminisse  juvabit.  [L.]  Perhaps 
it  will  be  pleasant  hereafter  to  remember  tliese  things. 

Fortes  fortuna  juvai.     [L.]     Fortune  favors  the  brave. 

Fortiter  et  recti.     [L.]     With  fortitude  and  rectitude, 

Fortiter  in  re.     [L.]     With  firmness  in  acting. 

Fortuna favet  fatuis.     [L,]     Fortune  favors  fools, 

Foy  pour  devoir.     [OF,]     Faith  for  duty, 

Fra.  [It.]  Brother ;  friar ; — applied  chiefly  to  monks 
of  the  lower  order, 

Fraicheur.     [F,]    Coolness ;  freshness. 

Frais.     [F,]    Cost;  expense. 

Franco.    [It,]    Free  from  postage ;  post  free. 

Frangas,  7ion  fiectes.  [L,]  You  may  break,  you  shall 
not  bend  me, 

Fraus  pia.     [L.]     A  pious  fraud. 

Friponnerie.     [F.]    Roguery  or  roguish  tricks. 

Froides  mains,  chaude  amour.  [F.]  Cold  hands  and 
warm  love. 

Froideur.    [F,]    Coldness, 

Front  a  front.    [F,]    Face  to  face. 

Fronti  nulla  fides.  [L.]  There  is  no  trusting  to  ap- 
pearances. 

Fruges  consumere  nati.  [L.]  Bom  to  consume  fruits ; 
made  merely  to  consume  food, 

Fugit  hora.     [L.]    The  hour  flies, 

Fuimus  Tro'es.     [L.]    We  icere  Trojans. 

Fuit  Ilium.     [L.]    Troy  has  been. 

Fulmen  brutum.    [L.]    A  harmless  thunderbolt. 

Functus  officio.  [L.]  Having  performed  his  office  ot 
duty  ;  hence,  out  of  office, 

Funhbre.     [F.]     Funereal;  mournful. 

Furor  arma  ministrat.     [L.]     Fury  provides  arms. 
A  rage  for  speaking. 
Poetical  fire, 
A  rage  for  writing. 


Furor  loquendi. 
Furor  po'iticus. 
Furor  scribendi. 


[L.] 
[L.J 
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Gaieii  de  cceur.    [F.]    Gayety  of  heart. 

Gallicl.    [L.]    In  French. 

Garfon.     [F.]    A  boy  or  a  waiter. 

Garde  h  cheval.     [F,]    A  mounted  guard. 

Garde  du  corps.     [F,]    A  body  ^ard. 

Garde-feu.     [F,]    A  fire  guard. 

Garde  mobile.     [F.'\    A  guard  liable  to  general  servicu. 

Garde  royale.     [F.]    Royal  guard, 

Gardez.    [F,]    Take  care ;  be  on  your  guard. 

Gardez  bien.     [F.]    Take  good  care, 

Gardez  la  foi.     [F,]    Keep  the  faith. 

Gaudeamus  igitur.     [L.]    So  let  us  be  joyful. 

Gaudet  tentamine  virtus.    [L.]    Virtue  rejoices  in  temp» 

tation. 
Genius  loci.    [L.]    The  genius  of  the  place. 
Gens  d'armes.     [F,]    Armed  police. 
Gens  de  condition.     [F,]    People  of  rank. 
Gens  d'^glise.     [F.]    Churchmen. 
Gens  de  guerre.     [F.]    Military  men. 
Gens  de  langues.     [F,]    Linguists. 
Ge7ts  de  lettres.     [P,]^  Literary  people. 
Gens  de  lots.     [P.]    Lawyers. 
Gens  de  meme  famille.    [F,]    Birds  of  a  feather. 
Gens  de  pen.     [F,]    Meaner  sort  of  people. 
Gens  togata.     [L.]     Civilians. 
Gentilhontme.    [F.]     A  gentleman. 
Genus  irritabUe  vatum.     [L.]     The  irritable  race  oi 

poets. 
Germanici.     [L.]    In  German. 
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Gibier  de  potence,  [F.]  A  gallows  bird  ;  one  who  de- 
serves hanging. 

Giovine  Italia,    [It  ]    Young  Italy. 

Giovine  santo,  diavolo  vecchio.  [It]  A  young  saint, 
an  old  devil. 

Gitano.     [Sp.]    A  gypsy. 

Giuoco  di  mano,  giuoco  di  villano.  [It.]  A  practical 
joke  is  a  villainous  or  vulgar  joke. 

Glebx  ascriptus.  [L.]  A  servant  belonging  to  the 
soil. 

Gli  assenti  hanno  torto.  [It.]  The  absent  are  in  the 
wrong. 

Gloria  in  excelsis.    [L.]    Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

Gloria  Patri.     [L.]    Glory  be  to  tlie  Fatlier. 

Gloria  viriuiis  umbra.  [L.]  Glory  tlie  shadow  of  vir- 
tue. 

Tviu9i  a-eavTov  (Gnothi  seauton).     [Gr.]    Know  thyself. 

Goutle  a  gouite.     [F.]    Drop  by  drop. 

Gouvernante.     [F.]     A  governess. 

GrS.ce  a  Dieu.    [F.]    Tliauks  to  God. 

Gradatim.     [L.]     Gradually ;  step  by  step. 

Gi-adu  diverso,  una  via.  [L.]  With  different  pace,  but 
the  same  road. 

Gradus  ad  Parnassiim.  [L.]  A  step  to  Parnassus ;  aid 
in  writing  Greek  or  Latin  poetry ;  —  name  of  a  book. 

Grande  chere  et  beau  feu.  [F.]  Good  cheer  and  a 
good  fire  ;  comfortable  quarters. 

Grande  parure.]^      [■  j, -j    i.^!!  dress. 

Grande  todelte.  (      '■    ■' 

Grand  merci,     [F.]    Many  thanks. 

Gratia  placendi.     [L.]    The  delight  of  pleasing. 

Gratis  dictum.     [L.]    Mere  assertion. 

Graviora  manent.     [L.]    Greater  aflBictions  await  us. 

Gravis  ira  regum  semper.  [L.]  The  wrath  of  kings  is 
always  dreadful. 

Gregatim.     [L.]    Gregariously. 

Grex  venalium.     [L.]     A  venal  throng. 

Grosse  iete  et  pen  de  sens.  [F.]  A  big  head  and  little 
wit. 

Guerra  d  cuchillo.     [Sp.]    War  to  the  knife. 

Guerre  h  mart.     [F.I     War  to  the  death. 

Guerre  h  outrance.    X^-^    War  to  the  uttermost. 


H. 


ffnbet  et  musca  splenem.    [L.]    Even  a  lly  has  its  spleen. 

Habile.     [F.]    Skillful ;  able. 

Hablen  cartas,  y  callen  barbas.  [Sp.]  Let  writings 
speak,  and  beards  (that  is,  mouths)  be  silent. 

Eac  lege.     [L.]    With  this  law  or  condition. 

Etec  olim  meminisse  juvabit.  [L.]  It  will  be  pleasant 
to  remember  tliese  things  hereafter. 

Eancveniain petimusque  damusquevicissim.  [L.]  We 
give  and  receive  this  indulgence  in  turn. 

Eannibal  ante  portas.  [L.]  Hannibal  before  the  gates ; 
the  enemy  close  at  hand. 

'Aira^  \ey6iJi€vov  {Hapax  legomenon).  [Gr.]  Said  or  used 
but  once  (as  a  rare  word,  verbal  form,  or  the  like). 

Hardiesse.     [F.]     Boldness. 

Haro.     [F.]     Hue  and  cry. 

Eaud  igyiara  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco.  [L.]  Not 
ignorant  of  misfortune,  I  learn  to  succor  the  umortu- 
nate. 

Eaud  longis  interrallis.     [L.]    At  brief  intervals. 

Euud passibus  xquis.     [L.]     Not  with  equal  steps. 

Haiti  et  bon.     [F.]    Great  and  good. 

Eaut  gout.     [F.]     High  flavor ;  fine  or  elegant  taste. 

Eelluo  librorum.  [L.]  A  devourer  of  books  ;  a  book- 
worm. 

Ecu  pietas  !  heu  prisca  fides  !  [L.]  Alas  for  piety  I 
alas  for  the  ancient  faith  ! 

Heureusement.     [F.]     Happily. 

Hiatus  valde  deflendus.  [L.]  A  deficiency  much  to  be 
regretted. 

Eic  et  ubiqtie.     [L.]     Here  and  everywhere. 

Etc  finis  Jandi.  [L.]  Here  was  an  end  to  the  dis- 
course. 

Eicjacet.    [L.]    Here  lies ;  —  used  in  epitaphs. 

Eic  labor,  hoc  opus  est.  [L.]  This  is  labor,  this  is 
toil ;  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

Eic  sepidtus.     [L.]     Here  is  buried ;  —  used  in  epitaphs. 

Einc  illse  lacrimse,     [L.]    Hence  these  tears. 

Eistoriette.  [F.]  A  little  or  short  history ;  a  tale ;  a 
story. 

Eoc  age.     [L.]    Do  this ;  attend  to  what  you  are  doing. 

Eoc  anno.     [L.]    In  this  year. 

Eoc  loco.     [L.]     In  this  place. 

Eoc  saxum  postiit.     [L.]    He  placed  this  stone, 

Eoc  tempore.     [L.]    At  this  time. 

Eodie  mihi,  eras  tibi.  [L.]  To-day  to  me,  to-morrow 
it  belongs  to  you ;  —  on  old  epitaphs. 

Ol  TToWoi.  (Hoi  polloi).     [Gr.]     The  many ;  the  rabble. 

Eombre  de  nn  libra.     [Sp.]    A  man  of  one  book. 

Horn  inis  est  errare.  [L.]  It  is  common  for  man  to  err ; 
to  err  is  human. 

Eomme  de  biert.     [F.3     A  good  man  ;  an  upright  man. 

Eomme  de  cour.     [F.]    A  man  of  the  court ;  a  courtier. 

Eomme  de  fortune.     [F.]     A  fortunate  man. 

Eomme  d'epee.     [F.]     A  man  of  the  sword  ;  a  soldier. 

Homme  de  robe.     [F.]     A  man  in  civil  office. 

Uomme  des  affaires.  [F.]  A  business  agent ;  a  finan- 
cier. 

Eomme  des  lettres.  [F.]  A  man  of  letters  ;  a  literary 
man. 

Homme  d'esprit.     [F.]     A  man  of  talent  or  of  wit. 

Homme  d'etat.     [F.]     A  statesman. 

Homo  alieni.  [L.]  A  man  under  the  control  of  an- 
other. 

Homo  homini  lupus.  [L.]  Man  is  a  wolf  to  his  fellow- 
man  ;  one  man  preys  on  another. 

Eomo  multarum  literarum.  [L.]  A  man  of  great  learn- 
ing. 

Homo  sui  juris,     [L.]     A  man  who  is  his  own  master. 


Homo  sum  ;  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto,  [L.]  I 
am  a  man,  and  deem  nothmg  that  relates  to  man  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  me. 

Honi  soil  qui  maly  pense.  [F.]  Evil  to  him  who  evil 
thinks. 

Eonores  mutant  mores.  [L.]  Honors  change  man- 
ners. 

Eonor  est  a  Nilo.  [L.]  Honor  is  from  the  Nile  ;  —  an 
anagram  on  "Horatio  Nelson,"  in  allusion  to  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  the  Nile. 

Honos  alii  artes.     [L.]     Honor  nourishes  the  arts. 

Hoyios  habet  onus.     [L.]     Honor  brings  responsibility. 

Horx  canonicse.  [L.]  Canonical  hours  ;  prescribed 
hours  for  prayer. 

Hora  e  sempre.     [It.]     It  is  always  time. 

Horafugit.     [L.]    The  hour  flies. 

Horresco  referens.     [L.]     I  shudder  to  relate. 

Horribile  dictu.     [L.]     Horrible  to  tell. 

Hors  de  combat.     [F.]     Out  of  condition  to  fight. 

Horsdelaloi.     [F.]    In  the  condition  of  an  outlaw. 

Hors  de  propos.     [F.]    Not  to  the  point  or  purpose. 

Ears  de  saison.     [F.]    Out  of  season. 

Hors  d'ceuvre.     [F.]     Out  of  course ;  out  of  order. 

Hortus  siccus.     [L.]     A  collection  of  dried  plants. 

Hostis  humani  generis.  [L.]  An  enemy  of  tlie  human 
race. 

Eotel  des  Invalides,  [F.]  The  military  hospital  in 
Paris. 

Eotel  de  ville.     [F.]    A  town  hall. 

Eolel  Dieu.  [F.]  The  name  of  a  large  hospital  in 
Paris. 

Eotel  garni.    [F.]    Furnished  lodgings. 

Huissier.     [F.]     An  usher  or  doorkeeper. 

Einnani  nihil  alienum.  [L.]  Nothing  human  is  foreign 
to  me. 

Eumanum  est  errare.    [L.]    To  err  is  human. 

Eunc  iu  caveto.     [L.]     Beware  of  him. 

Eurtar  para  dar  por  Dios.  [Sp.]  To  steal  in  order  to 
give  alms. 


I. 


Ich  dien.    [G.]    I  serve. 

Idee  fixe.     [F.]    A  fixed  or  definite  idea- 

Idem  sonans.     [L.]    Of  the  same  sound; — this  being 

the  test  when  misspelling  is  alleged  ia  legal  docu- 
ments. 
Id  est.     [L.]    That  is ;  — abbreviated  to  i.  e. 
Id  genus  omne.     [L.]    All  of  that  sort. 
Idoneus  homo.    [L.]    A  fit  man  ;  a  man  of  known  abil- 
ity. 
Id  zisitatissimum.     [L.]    That  most  trite  phrase. 
lestis  Hominum  Salvator.     [L.]    Jesus,  Savior  of  men. 
Ignorance  crasse.     [F.]     Gross  ignorance. 
Ignorantia  legis  neminem  excusat.     [L.]    Ignorance  of 

the  law  excuses  no  one. 
Ignoratio  elenchi.     [L.]     Ignorance  of  the  refutation; 

ignorance  of  tlie  proof  of  the  real  issue. 
Ignosce  ssepe  alteri,  nunquam  tibi.     [L.]     Pardon  an- 

otlier  often,  tliyself  never. 
Ignoti  nulla  cupido.     [L.]    No  desire  is  felt  for  a  thing 

unknown. 
Ignotum  per  ignotius.     [L.]     [To  explain]  that  which 

is  unknown  by  something  still  more  unknown. 
n  ale  diable  au  corps.     [F.]     Tlie  devil  is  in  him. 
Hale  vin  mauvais.     [F.]     His  wine  is  bad  ;  he  is  quar- 
relsome when  in  his  cups. 
II  ennuie  a  qui  attend.     [F.]    Waiting  is  tedious. 
Ilfaut  de  Vargeni.    [F.]    Money  is  wanting. 
Ilias  malor'um.    [It]    A  whole  Hiad  of  woes  ;  a  host  of 

evils. 
Hiumfuit,     [L.]    Troy  has  existed. 
Elotis  manibus,     [L.]    With  unwashed  hands  ;  without 

preparation. 
J7  re'a  ni  bouche,  ni  eperon.    [F.]    He  has  neither  mouth 

nor  spur  ;  neither  wit  nor  courage. 
H  ri'a  pas  invents  la  poudre.     [F.]     He  was  not  the 

inventor  of  gunpowder  ;  he  is  no  conjurer. 
It  ne  faui  jamais  defier  un  fou.     [F.]    Never  defy  a 

fool. 
E  n'est  sauce  que  d'appitii.     [F.]    Hunger  is  the  best 

sauce. 
E  se  noyerait  dans  un  verre  d'eau.     [F.]    He  would 

drown  himself  in  a  glass  of  water. 
E  sent  le  fagot.     [F.]    He  smells  of  the  fagot;  that  is, 

he  is  suspected  of  heresy. 
II  volto  sciolto,  i  pensieri  stretti.   [It.]  The  countenance 

open,  the  thoughts  concealed. 
Imitatores,  servum  pecus.     [L.]     Imitators,  a  servile 

herd. 
7m  0  pectore.    [L.]    From  the  lowest  part  of  the  breast ; 

from  the  bottom  of  the  heart. 
Imparl  Marte.     [L.]     With  unequal  military  strength 

or  advantage  ;  on  unequal  terms. 
Impedimenta.    [L.]    Baggage ;  the  baggage  of  an  army. 
Imperium  in  imperio.     [L.]    A  government  within  a 

government. 
Implicite.     [L.]     By  implication. 
Impoli.     [F.]     Unpolislied ;  rude. 
Impolitesse.     [F.]     Coarseness ;  rudeness. 
Impos  animi.     [L.]     Of  weak  mind ;  imbecile. 
Improbe  amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis  !    [L.] 

Remorseless  love,  to  what  dost  thou  not  compel  mortal 

breasts ! 
In  actu.     [L.]    In  act  or  reality. 
In  seternum.     [L.]    Forever. 
In  ambiguo.     [L.]     In  doubt. 
In  armis.     [L.]     Under  arms. 
In  articulo  mortis.     [L.]    At  the  point  of  death. 
In  bianco.     [It.]     In  blank ;  in  white. 
In  camera.     [L.]     In  secret. 
In  capite.     [L.]     In  the  head ;  in  chief. 
Incidit  in  Scyllam  qui  vult  vitare  Charybdin.    [L.]    In 

striving  to  avoid  Charybdis,  he  falls  into  Scylla. 


In  cselo  quies.     [L.]     There  is  rest  in  heaven. 

In  commendam.     [L.]     In  trust  or  recommendation. 

Incredulus  odi.  [L.]  Being  incredulous,  I  can  not  beat 
it. 

In  curia.     [L.]     In  tlie  court. 

Inde  irse.     [L.]     Hence  these  resentments. 

Index  expurgatorius.     [L.]    A  list  of  prohibited  books. 

/)(  dubiis.     [L.]     In  matters  of  doubt. 

In  dubio.     [L.]     In  doubt. 

In  equilibrio.     [L.]     In  equilibrium  ;  equally  balanced. 

In  esse.     [L.]    In  being. 

Inest  dementia  forti.  [L.]  Clemency  belongs  to  the 
brave. 

7n  extenso.     [L.]    At  full  length. 

In  extremis.     [L.]     At  the  point  of  death. 

Infundum  renovare  dolorem.  [L.]  To  recall  unpleas- 
ant recollections. 

Infinite.     [L.]     Perpetually. 

In  flagrante  delicto.     [L.]     Taken  in  the  fact. 

In  forma  pauperis.  [L.]  As  a  poor  man.  To  sue  in 
forma  pauperis  is  to  sue  as  a  poor  man,  which  re- 
lieves from  costs. 

In  foro  conscieniise.  [L.]  Before  the  tribunal  of  con- 
science. 

Infra  dignitatem.    [L.]    Below  one's  dignity. 

Infuturo.     [L.]     In  future  ;  henceforth. 

Ingens  telum  necessitas.  [L.]  Necessity  is  a  powerful 
weapon. 

In  hoc  signo  spes  mea.     [L.]    In  this  sign  is  my  hope. 

In  hoc  sig7W  rinces.  [L.]  In  this  sign,  or  under  this 
standard,  thou  .shalt  conquer. 

In  invitum.     [L.]     Against  an  unwilling  party. 

In  limine.     [L.]     At  the  threshold  ;  at  the  outset. 

In  loco.  [L.]  In  the  place ;  in  the  proper  or  natural 
place. 

In  loco  parentis.     [L.]    In  the  place  of  a  parent. 

In  medias  res.  [L.]  Into  the  midst  of  things  or 
affairs. 

In  medio  tutissimus  ibis.  [L.]  Ton  will  go  most  safely 
in  tlie  middle  ;  safety  lies  in  a  middle  course. 

Inmemoriam.     [L.]    To  the  memory  of ;  iu  memory. 

In  nomine.     [L.]     In  the  name  of. 

In  nubibus.     [L.]     In  the  clouds. 

In  mice.     [L.]     In  a  nutshell. 

In  omnia  2>aralus.     [L.]     Beady  for  all  things. 

Inopem  copia  fecit.     [L.]    Abundance  made  him  poor. 

Inops  consilii.     [L.]    Without  counsel. 

In  ovo.     [L.]     In  the  egg. 

In  puce.     [L.]     In  peace. 

Ill  partibus  infidelium.     [L.]     In  infidel  countries. 

In  perpetuam  rei  memoriam.  [L.]  For  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  the  affair. 

In  perpetuum.     [L,]     Forever. 

In  petto.     [It.]    Within  the  breast;  in  reserve. 

In  plena.     [L.]     In  full. 

In  posse.    [L.t    In  possible  existence ;  in  possibility. 

In  prsesenti.     [L.]     At  the  present  time. 

In  propria  persona.     [L.]     Iu  person  ;  himself. 

In  puris  naturalibus.     [L.]     Quite  naked. 

In  re.     [L.]     In  the  matter  of. 

In  rem.     [L.]     Against  the  thing  or  property. 

In  rerum  natura.     [L.]     In  the  nature  of  things. 

In  Siecuia  sxculorum.     [L.]     Por  ages  oh  ages. 

In  sano  sensu.     [L.]     In  a  proper  sense. 

Insculpserunt.     [L.]     They  engraved  it. 

Insculpsit.     [L.]     He  engraved  it. 

In  situ.     [L.]     In  its  original  or  proper  situation. 

In  solido.  [L.]  For  the  whole ;  —  a  phrase  used  in  the 
civil  law  as  equivalent  to  "  jointly  and  severally." 

In  solo  Deo  salus.     [L.]    In  God  alone  is  safety. 

Insouciance.     [F.]     Indifference ;  carelessness. 

Insouciant.     [F.]     Indifferent;  careless. 

Inslar  onuiium.     [L.]    Like  all ;  an  example  to  others. 

In  statu  quo.     [L.]     In  the  former  state. 

In  stirpes.     [L.]     According  to  lineage. 

In  suspejiso.     [L.]     In  suspense  or  uncertainty. 

In  te,  Domine,  speravi.  [L.]  In  thee,  Lord,  have  I 
put  my  trust. 

Integer  vilae  scelerisque  purus,  [L.]  Unimpaired  in 
vigor  and  free  from  crime. 

Integros  haurire  f antes,  [L.]  To  drink  from  overflow- 
ing fountains. 

Inter  alia,     [L.]     Among  other  things. 

Inter  arma  silent  leges.  [L.]  In  the  midst  of  arms,  ox 
in  time  of  war,  the  laws  are  silent. 

Inter  canem  et  lupum,  [L.]  Between  dog  and  wolf ; 
at  twilight. 

Inierdum  vulgus  rectum  videt.  [L.]  The  rabble  some- 
times see  rightly. 

Inter  fontes  et  flumina  noia.  [L.]  Among  familiar 
fountains  and  rivers. 

Inter  nos.     [L.]    Between  ourselves. 

Inter  pocula.     [L.]     At  one's  cups. 

In  lerrorem.     [L.]    As  a  warning. 

Inter  se.     [L.]     Among  themselves. 

Inter  spem  et  metum.     [L.]    Between  hope  and  fear. 

In  ioiidem  verbis.     [L.]     In  so  many  words. 

In  toto.     [L.]     In  the  whole  ;  entirely. 

Int7-a  muros.     [L.]     Within  the  walls. 

In  transitu.     [L.]     On  the  passage. 

Intra  parietes.     [L.]    Within  walls,  or  in  private. 

Intriguant.     [F.]     An  intriguing  fellow. 

Intuta  quse  indecora.  [L.]  Disgraceful  things  are  un- 
safe. 

In  un  batter  d'  occhio.  [It.]  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye ;  instantly. 

In  usu.     [L.]    In  use. 

In  usum  Delphini.    [L.]    For  the  use  of  the  Dauphin. 

In  utrumque  paratus.     [L.]     Prepared  for  either  event. 

In  vacuo.     [L.]     In  empty  space,  or  in  a  vacuum. 

In  ventre  sa  mere.     [LF.]    In  the  mother's  womb. 

In  verba  magistri  jurare.     [L.]    To  swear  to,  or  by,  the 
words  of  another  ;  to  adopt  opinions  on  the  authority 
of  another. 
Inverso  ordine,    [L.7    In  an  inverse  order. 
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Tn  vino  Veritas.     [L.]    There  is  truth  in  wine ;  truth  is 

told  under  ths  influence  of  wine. 
Invitd,  Minerv&.     [L.]     Without  genius. 
Invito  domino.     [L.]     Without  the  owner's  consent. 
Ipse  dixit.     [L.]     He  luraself  said  it ;  a  mere  dogma. 
Ipsissima  verba.     [L.]     The  very  words. 
j^sissimis  verbis.     [L.]     In  the  very  words. 
fpso  facto.     [L.]    In  the  fact  itself. 
Ipso  jure.     [L.]    By  the  law  itself. 
Ira  furor  brevis  est,    [L.]    Anger  is  a  brief  madness. 
Ita  est.     [L.]    It  is  so. 

Ita  lex  scripta  est.    [L.]    Thus  the  law  is  written. 
Italic^.     [L.]    In  Italian. 
Iterum,     [L.]     Again ;  once  more. 
Ivresse.    [F.]    Intoxication ;  drunkenness. 


J. 


Jacla  est  alea.     [L.]    The  die  is  cast. 

J"'ai  bonne  cause.     [F.]     I  have  a  good  cause. 

Jalousie.     [F.]    Jealousy  ;  a  Venetian  window  blind." 

Jamais  arriire.     [F.]    Never  behind. 

Jamais  bon  coureur  tie  fut  pris.    [F.]    A  good  runner 

is  never  caught. 
Januis  clausis.     [L.]    With  closed  doors. 
Jardin  des  Plantes.     [F.]     The  botanical  garden  in 

Paris. 
Je  maintiendrai  le  droit.     [F.]    I  will  maintain  the 

right, 
Je  ne  cherche  qu'un.    [F.]    I  seek  but  one. 
Je  ne  sais  quoi.     [F.]     I  know  not  what. 
Je  n'oublierai  Jamais.     [F.]    I  will  never  forget. 
Jesuispret.    [F.]    I  am  ready. 
Jet  d'eau.    [F.]    A  jet  of  water. 
Jeti  de  mots.     [F.]    A  play  on  words ;  a  pun. 
Jeu  d'esprit.     [F.]    A  witticism. 
Jeu  de  thedtre.     [F.]    Stage  trick ;  claptrap ;  attitude. 
Je  vis  en  espoir.     [F.]     I  live  in  hope. 
Joci  causci.     [L.]    For  the  sake  of  a  joke. 
Joli.     [FJ     Pretty. 
Jubilate  Deo.     [L.]    Be  joyful  in  the  Lord  ;  rejoice  in 

God. 
Juaindi  acti  labores.     [L.]    Past  labors  are  pleasant. 
Judicium  Dei.    [L.]    The  judgment  of  God. 
Judicium  parium  aut  leges  terrse.    [L.]    The  judgment 

of  our  peers,  or  the  laws  of  the  laud. 
Juge  de  paix.     [F.]    Justice  of  the  peace. 
Juncta  juvant.    [L.]    United  they  assist. 
Juniores  ad  labores.    [L.]    Young  men  for  labors 
Jupiter  tonans.    [L.]    Jupiter  the  thunderer. 
Jure  divino.     [L.]     By  divine  law. 
Jure  humano.     [L.]     By  human  law. 
Juris  peritus.     [L.]     One  versed  in  law. 
Juris  utriusque  doctor.    [L.]    Doctor  of  both  laws ,  that 

is,  of  civil  and  canon  law. 
Jus  canonicum.     [L.]    Canon  law. 
Jus  civile.     [L.]     Civil  law. 
Jus  divinum.     [L.]    Divine  law. 
Jus  et  norma  loquendi.    [L.]    The  law  and    rule  of 

speech. 
Jus  gentium.     [L.]    Law  of  nations. 
Jus  gladii.     [L.]     Right  of  the  sword. 
Jus  possessionis.     [L.]     Right  of  possession. 
Jus  proprietatis.     [L.]     The  right  of  property. 
Juste  milieu.     [F.]    The  golden  mean. 
Justitise  soror  fides.     [L.]    Faith  is  the  sister  of  justice. 
Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum.    [L.]    A  just  man, 

and  one  tenacious  of  his  purpose. 
Juxta.    [L.]    Near  by. 


L. 


Xo  beauts  sans  vertu  est  une  fleur  sans  parfum.  [P.] 
Beauty  without  virtue  is  a  flower  without  fragrance. 

Z'  abiio  i  una  seconda  natura.  [It.]  Habit  is  a  second 
nature. 

Labore  et  konore.    [L.l    By  labor  and  honor. 

Labor  ipse  voluptas,    [L.]    Labor  itself  is  pleasure. 

Labor  omnia  vincit.     [L.]    Labor  conquers  everything. 

Laborum  dulce  lenimen.  [L.]  The  sweet  solace  of  our 
labors. 

Lache.    [F.]    Lax ;  relaxed.  ' 

La  critique  est  aisee,  et  Part  est  difficile.  [F.]  Criti- 
cism is  easy,  and  art  is  difficult. 

Vadversile  fait  les  hommes  et  le  bonheur  les  monstres. 
[F.]  Adversity  makes  men,  but  prosperity  makes 
monsters. 

Lxsa  mnjestas.     [L.]    High  treason. 

La  fame  non  vuol  leggi.     [It.]    Hunger  obeys  no  laws. 

L^ affaire  s^achemine.   [F.]  The  business  is  progressing. 

La  fortune  passe  partout.  [F.]  Fortune  passes  every- 
where ;  all  suffer  vicissitudes. 

La  gente  pone,  y  Dios  dispone.  [Sp.]  Man  proposes, 
and  God  disposes. 

Laguna.    [It.]    A  moor  ;  a  fen. 

Laissez  faire.  [F.]  Let  alone  ;  suffer  to  have  its  own 
way,  or  take  its  natural  course. 

Laissez-nous  faire.    [F.]    Let  us  act  for  ourselves. 

Lh,  la.     [F.]     So,  so  ;  indifferently. 

La  maladie  sans  maladie.     [F.]    Hypochondria. 

La  menlira  tiene  lac  piernas  cartas.  [Sp.]  A  lie  has 
short  legs. 

Vamour  et  la  fumie  ne  peuvent  se  cacher.  [F.]  Love 
and  smoke  can  not  be  hidden. 

Lana  caprina.  [L.]  Goat's  wool;  hence,  a  thing  of 
no  consequence,  or  which  has  no  existence. 

Langage  des  holies.  [F.]  Language  of  the  market- 
places ;  slang ;  billingsgate. 

La  patience  est  amire,  mais  son  fruit  est  doux.     [F.] 

Patience  is  bitter,  but  its  fruit  is  sweet. 
«  ipis  philosophorum.     [L.]    The  philosopher's  stone. 


La  poverta  e  la  madre  di  tutte  le  arti.     [It.]    Poverty  is 

the  mother  of  all  the  arts. 
Lapsus  calami.     [L.]     A  slip  of  the  pen. 
Lapsus  Hnguse.     [L.J     A  slip  of  the  tongue. 
Lapsus  memorix.     [L.]     A  slip  of  memory. 
Lares  et  penates.    [L.]    Household  gods. 
L'argent.     [F.I    Money. 
Lii  speranza  i  il  pan  de  misen.     [It.]    Hope  is  the 

poor  man's  bread. 
Las  riquezas  son  bagajes  de  la  forluna,     [Sp.]    Riches 

are  the  baggage  of  fortune. 
Luteal  sciniillula  forsan.     [L.]    Perhaps  a  small  spark 

may  lie  hid. 
Latet  unguis  in  herbct.    [L.]    A  snake  lies  hid  in  the 

grass. 
Latine  dictum.     [L.]    Spoken  in  Latin. 
Lauda  la  moglie  e  tienti  donzello.     [It.]    Commend  a 

wife,  and  remain  a  bachelor. 
Laudari  a  viro  laudato.     [L.]    To  be  praised  by  one 

who  is  himself  praised. 
Laudator  temporis  acti.     [L.]    A  praiser  of  time  past. 
Laudnm  immensa  cupido.     [L.]    Insatiable  desire  for 

praise. 
Laus  Deo.    [L.]    Praise  to  God. 
Laus  propria  sordet,    [L.]    Self-praise  debases. 
L'avenir.    [F.]    The  future. 
La  vertu  est  la  seule  noblesse.    [F.]    Virtue  is  the  only 

nobility. 
L'eau  en  vient  h,  la  bouche.    [F.]    That  makes  one's 

mouth  water. 
Le  beau  monde.     [F.]    The  fashionable  world. 
Le  bon  temps  viendra.     [F.]    The  good  time  will  come. 
Le  coat  en  ote  le  go&t.     [F.]    The  cost  takes  away  the 

taste. 
Lector  benevole.     [L/]    Kind  reader  ;  gentle  reader. 
Le  diable  boiteux.    [F.]    The  lame  devil,  or  the  devil 

on  two  sticks. 
Legalis  homo.     [L.]    A  lawful  person ;  one  who  stands 

rectus  in  curia,  neither  outlawed,  excommunicated, 

nor  infamous. 
Legatus  a  latere,     [L.]    A  papal  legate. 
LSgkrete.     [F.]    Lightness;  levity. 
Le  grand  monarque.    [F.]    The  great  monarch;  that 

is,  Louis  XIV. 
Le  grand  ceurre.    [F. ]    The  great  work;  the  philoso- 
pher's stone. 
Le  Jeu  n'envaut  pas  la  chandelle.     [F.]    The  game  is 

not  worth  the  candle ;  the  object  is  not  worth  the 

trouble. 
Le  monde  est  le  livre  des  femmes.     [F.]    The  world  is 

woman's  book. 
Le  monde  savant.     [F.]    The  learned  world. 
Le  mot  d'enigme.     [F.]    The  key  of  the  mystery. 
L'empire  des  leltres.     [^F.]    The  republic  of  letters. 
Leon  ina  societas.     [L.]    A  lion's  company. 
Le  pas.     [F.]    Precedence  in  place  or  rank. 
Le  point  de  jour,    [F.]    Daybreak. 
Le  roi  et  Vetat.     [F.]    King  and  state. 
Le  roi  le  veut.     [F.]     The_king  wills  it. 
Le  roi  s'avisera,     [F.] 

liberate. 

Les  absens  ont  toujours  tort,    [F.]    The  absent  are  al- 
ways in  the  wrong. 
Les  affaires  font  les  hommes,     [F.]     Business  makes 

men. 
Le  savoir-faire.    [F.]    See  Savoir-faire. 
Les  bras  croises      [F.]     With  hands  folded. 
Les  doux  yeux.    [F.]    Soft  glances. 
Lese-majeste.     [F.]    High  treason. 
Les  extremes  se  touchent,    [F.]    Extremes  meet. 
Les  larmes  aux  yeux.     [F.]    Tears  in  one's  eyes. 
Les  murailles  ont  des  oreilles,     [F.]    Walls  have  ears. 
Les  plus  sages  ne  le  sont  pas  toujours,     [P.]    The  wisest 

are  not  so  always. 
L''etat,  c''est  moi,     [F.]    I  am  the  state, 
L'iloile  du  nord,     [F.]     The  star  of  the  north;  —  the 

motto  of  Minnesota. 
Le  tout  ensemble,    [F.]    All  together. 
Lettre  de  cachet,     [F.]    A  sealed  letter;  a  royal  war- 
rant. 
Lettre  de  change.     [F.]    A  bill  of  exchange. 
Lettre  de  creance.     [F.]    Letter  of  credit. 
Lettre  de  marque,     [F.]    A  letter  of  marque  or  of  re- 
prisal. 
Levamen probationis,    [L.]    Dispensation  or  relief  from 

proving. 
Leve  fit  quod  bene  fertur  onus.     [L.]    The  burden  which 

is  well  borne  becomes  light. 
Le  vrai  n''est  pas  toujours  vraisemblable.     [F.]     The 

truth  is  not  always  probable. 
Lex  loci,     [L.]     The  law  or  custom  of  the  place. 
Lex  non  scripta.     [L.]    The  common  law. 
Lex  scripta.     [L.]     Statute  law. 
Lex  talionis.     [L.]    The  law  of  retaliation. 
Lex  terrse.     [L.]     The  law  of  the  land. 
L^homme  propose,  et  Diezi,  dispose,    [F.]    Man  proposes, 

and  God  disposes. 
Liaisons  dangereuses.      [F.]     Dangerous  alliances   or 

connections. 
Libertas  et  natale  solum.    [L.]     Liberty  and  my  native 

land. 
Liberum  arbitrium,    [L.]    Free  will. 
Libraire.     [F.]    A  bookseller. 

Licentia  vatum.    [L.]    The  license  of  the  poets;  poet- 
ical license. 
Lima:  labor  et  mora.     [L.]    The  labor  and  delay  of  the 

file ;    the  slow  and  laborious  polishiug  of  a  literary 

composition. 
LHnconnu.     [F.]     The  unknown. 
L^incroyable.     [F.]     The  incredible. 
lAngna  franca.     [It.]    The  mixed  language  spoken  by 

Europeans  in  the  East. 
Lis  litem  general.     [L.]    Strife  begets  strife. 
Lis  pendens.    [L.]    A  pending  suit. 
Lis  sub  jndice.     [L.]     A  cuac  not  yet  decided. 


The  king  will  consider  or  de- 


Litem  lite  resolvere.  [L.]  To  settle  strife  by  strife ;  to 
remove  one  difficulty  by  introducing  another. 

Lit  de  justice.  [F.]  The  king's  throne  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris ;  also,  the  sitting  of  this  parliament  in 
the  king's  presence. 

Lite  pendente.     [L.]    During  the  trial. 

Littera  scripta  manet.    [L.]    The  written  letter  remains. 

Locale.    [F.]    A  place  or  station. 

Loci  communes.     [L.]    Common  places. 

Loco  citato,     [L.]     In  the  place  cited. 

Locos  y  nifios  dicen  la  verdad.  [Sp.]  Fools  and  chil- 
dren speak  the  truth. 

Locum  tenens.  [L.]  One  occupying  the  place;  a  dep- 
uty or  substitute  ;  a  proxy. 

Locus  criminis,     [L.]    Place  of  the  crime. 

Locus  in  quo.     [L.]     Tlie  place  in  which. 

Locus  penitentise.     [L.]    Place  for  repentance. 

Locus  sigilli.  [L.]  The  place  of  the  seal;  —  usually 
abbreviated  to  L.  S. 

Longe  aberrat  scopo.    [L.]    He  goes  far  from  the  mark. 

Longo  intervallo.     [L.]    By  or  with  a  long  interval- 

Loyal  devoir,    [F.]    Loyal  duty. 

Loyal  en  tout.    [F.]    Loyal  in  everything. 

Loyaute  m'oblige.     [F.]    Loyalty  binds  me. 

Loyaute  n'a  honte.    [F.]    Loyalty  has  no  shame. 

Lucidxis  ordo,    [L.]    A  clear  arrangement. 

Lv.cri  causa.    [L.]    For  the  sake  of  gain. 

Lucus  a  non  lucendo.  [L.]  A  je%t  d'esprit  in  etymol- 
ogy, which,  assuming  that  lucus,  a  dark  wood  or 
grove,  is  derived  from  the  verb  lucere,  to  shine,  sup- 
poses it  must  be  a  non  lucendo,  from  its  not  being 
light. 

Ludere  cum  sacris.    [L.]    To  trifle  with  sacred  things. 

Lupus  in  fabula.     [L.]     The  wolf  in  the  fable. 

Lupus  pilum  mutat,  non  mentem.  [L.]  The  wolf 
changes  his  coat,  not  his  disposition. 

Lusus  nalurx,    [L.]    A  sport  or  freak  of  nature. 


M. 


Ma  chlre.    [F.]    My  dear. 

Made  virtute.    [L.]    Proceed  in  virtue. 

Mafoi.     [F.]     Upon  my  faith. 

Maggiore  fretta,  minore  atto,  [It.]  The  more  haste, 
the  worse  speed. 

Magister  eeremoniarum.  [L.]  Master  of  the  ceremo- 
nies. 

Magist-ratus  indicat  virum.  [L.]  Magistracy  indicates 
the  man. 

Magna  civitas,  magna  solitudo.  [L.]  A  great  city  is  a 
great  desert. 

Magnse  spes  altera  Eomx.  [L.]  Another  hope  of  great 
Rome. 

3Iagna  est  Veritas,  et  prxvalebit.  [L.]  Truth  is  mighty, 
and  will  prevail. 

Magna  est  vis  consuetudinis.  [L.]  Great  is  the  force 
of  habit. 

3Iagnanimiter  crucem  sustine.  [L.]  Nobly  bear  the 
cross. 

3Iagnas  inter  opes  inops,  [L.]  Poor  in  the  midst  of 
great  wealth. 

Magni  nominis  umbra.  [L.]  The  shadow  of  a  great 
name. 

3fagnum  bonum,     [L.]    A  great  good. 

Magnum  est  vectigal  parsimonia,  [L.]  Economy  is 
itself  a  great  income. 

Magnum  opus.     [L.]     A  great  work. 

Magnus  Apollo,  [L.]  Great  Apollo;  one  of  high  au- 
thority. 

Blaigre.     [F.]    Fasting;  fish  diet. 

3Iain  de  justice.     [F.]     The  hand  of  justice;  scepter. 

3Iainiien.     [F.]     Deportment ;  carriage ;  address. 

3Iaintiens  le  droit.     [F.l     Maintain  the  right. 

Maison  de  campagne.     [F.]    A  country  seat. 

3Iaison  de  sante.     [F.]    Private  hospital ;  madhouse. 

3Iaison  de  ville.    [F.]    The  townhouse. 

3Iaitre  de  requetes.  [F.]  Master  of  requests;  the 
member  of  a  council  of  state  next  in  rank  to  the  com< 
mander. 

3faitre  des  basses  oeuvres.     [F.]    A  nightman. 

Maitre  d''hdtel.     [F.]    A  house  steward. 

3faitresse,    [F.]    Mistress. 

3falade.     [F.]     Sick. 

3Ialadie  du  pays.     [F.]    Homesickness. 

3Iala  fide,    [L.]    With  bad  faith ;  treacherously. 

3Ial  apropos.     [F.]     Ill-timed. 

3Iul  de  dents.     [F.]    Toothache. 

3Ial  de  mer,     [F.]     Seasickness. 

3Ial  de  tete.     [F.]     Headache. 

3Ial  entendre,  [F.]  An  error ;  mistake ;  misunder- 
standing. 

3Iale  porta,  male  dilabuntur,  [L.]  Things  ill  gotten 
are  ill  spent. 

3IalgrS  nous.     [F  ]    In  spite  of  us. 

3falgre  soi,     [F.]     In  spite  of  himself. 

3Ialheur  ne  vient  jamais  seul.  [F]  Misfortunes  never 
come  singly. 

3faU  exempli.     [L.]     Of  a  bad  example. 

Rluli  principii  malus  finis.  [L.]  A  bad  and  of  a  bad 
beginning. 

Malis  avibus.  [L.]  With  unpropitious  birds ;  with  bad 
omens. 

3falo  modo,    [L.]  ■  In  a  bad  manner. 

3Inlo  mori  quamfcedari.  [L.]  I  would  rather  die  than 
be  debased. 

Malpropre.     [F.]     Unclean ,  slovenly. 

Malum  in  se.     [L.]     B.ad  in  itself. 

3Ialum  prohibitum.  [L.]  An  evil  prohibited ;  evil  be- 
cause prohibited. 

3talus pudor.     [L.]    "False  shame. 

3fanet  allii  men/e  repostujn.  [L.]  It  remains  deeply 
fixed  in  the  mind. 

Manibus pedibusque.     [L.]    With  hands  and  feet. 
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Manuforti.   JL.]    With  a  strong  hand. 

Manii,  propria.     [L.]     With  one's  own  hand. 

Mardi  gras.     [P.]     Shrove  Tuesday. 

Marechal.     [F.]     Marshal. 

Mare  clausum.     [L.]     Au  inclosed  sea. 

Slariage  de  conscience.     [F.]    Private  marriage. 

3fariage  de  convenance.     [F.]     A  marriage  of  conven- 
ience or  from  interested  motives. 

Mars  gravior  sub  pace  latet.     [L.]    A  severer  war  lies 
hidden  under  peace. 

3Ias  vale  saber  que  haber.     [Sp.]     Better  be  wise  than 
rich. 

Mas  vale  ser  necio  que  porfiado.     [Sp.]     Better  be  a 
fool  than  obstinate. 

Mas  vale  iarde  que  nunca.      [Sp.]      Better  late  than 
never. 

Malerfamilias.    [L.]    The  mother  of  a  family. 

Materiem   superabat   opus.      [L.]      The   workmanship 
surpassed  the  materials. 

Mauvaise  ho7ite.     [F.]    False  modesty. 

Mauvais  gout.    [F.]    Bad  taste. 

Mauvais  sujet.     [F.]    A  bad  subject ;  a  worthless  fel- 
low. 

Maximiis  in  minimis.     [L.]    Very  great  in  trifles. 

Mea  culpci.     [L.]     Through  my  fault. 

Medecine  expectante.     [F.]    A  mode  of  treatment  which 
trusts  to  time  for  the  remedy. 

Medecin,  guSris-toi  ioi-meme.      [F.]     Physician,  cure 
thyself. 

A  middle  course  is  safe. 

[L.]    In  a  medium  course  you 


MeiUocra  firma.    [L.] 

Medio  tulissirmis  ibis. 

will  go  most  safely. 

Medium  tenuere  beati. 


[L.]  Happy  are  they  who  have 
kept  the  middle  course. 

Me'ya  ^l^A^'o;',  iixe'ya  kojcov  (3Iega  biblion,  mega  kakon). 
[Gr.]     A  great  book  is  a  great  evil. 

Me  judice.     [L.]    I  being  judge ;  in  my  opinion. 

Memento  mori.     [L.]     Semember  death. 

3[emorabilia.     [L.]    Things  to  be  remembered. 

Meinor  etfidelis.     [L.]     Mindful  and  faithful. 

Memoria  in  seterna.  [L.]  In  everlasting  remem- 
brance. 

Slens  agitat  molem.    [L.]    Mind  moves  matter. 

Mens  divinior.    [L.]    The  inspired  mind  of  the  poet. 

3Iens  legis.     [L.]     The  spirit  of  the  law. 

3Iens  Sana  in  corpore  sano.  [L.]  A  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body. 

Mens  sibi  conscia  recti.  [L.]  A  mind  conscious  of  rec- 
tituda 

3feo  periculo.    [L.]    At  my  own  risk. 

3Ieo  voto.  [L.]  By  my  desire,  or  according  to  my 
wish. 

3Ierum  sal.     [L.]     Pure  salt ;  genuine  Attic  wit. 

3Iesalliance.  [F.]  Improper  association ;  marriage 
with  one  of  lower  station. 

3Ieluenda  corolla  draconis.  [L.]  The  dragon's  crest  is 
to  be  feared. 

3Ieum  et  tuum.     [L.]     Mine  and  thine. 

3Ii  date  creta  per  cacio.  [It.]  Tou  give  me  ohalk  for 
cheese. 

Mi/ii  cm-afuturi.    [L.]    My  anxiety  is  for  the  future. 

tlirabile  dictu.     [L.]     Wonderful  to  relate. 

Mirabile  visu.     [L.]    Wonderful  to  see. 

Mirabilia.     [L.]     Wonders. 

3Iirum  in  modum.     [L.]    In  a  wonderful  manner. 

Mise  en  seine.  [F.]  The  getting  up,  or  putting  in 
preparation,  for  a  theatrical  stage. 

3Iiserabile  vulgus.     [L.]    A  vrretcbed  crew. 

Miseris  succurrere  disco.  [L.]  I  learn  to  help  the 
wretched. 

Mittimus.  [L.]  We  send;  —  a  writ  to  commit  an  of- 
fender to  prison. 

Mobile  perpetuum.  [L.]  Something  in  constant  mo- 
tion ;  perpetual  motion. 

Modo  et  formci.     [L.]     In  manner  and  form. 

Modus.     [L.]     Manlier ;  mode. 

3Iodus  operandi.     [L.]     Manner  of  operation. 

Mole  ruit  siia.     [L.]    It  is  crushed  by  its  own  weight. 

Mollia  tempora  Jandi.  [L.]  Times  or  opportunities 
favorable  for  speaking. 

Mon  ami.     [F.]     My  friend. 

3fon  cher.     [F.]    My  dear. 

Monstrum  horrendum,  informe,  ingens,  cui  lumen 
ademptum.  [L.]  A  horrid  monster,  misshapen,  gi- 
gantic, blind. 

Montani  semper  liberi.  [L.]  Mountaineers  are  always 
freemen ;  —  the  motto  of  West  Virginia. 

Monumentum  sere perennius.  [L.]  A  monument  more 
durable  than  brass. 

More  Hibernico.     [L.]     After  the  Irish  fashion. 

3[ore  majorum.  [L.]  After  the  manner  of  our  ances- 
tors. 

More  sua.    [L.]    In  his  own  way. 

31'ors  omnibus  commxtnis.    [L.]    Death  is  common  to  all. 

Mos  pro  lege.    [L.]    Custom  for  law. 

3Tot  du  guet.     [F.]    A  watchword. 

Motive.  [F.]  Supported  by  a  statement  of  reasons  or 
arguments  alleged. 

3fots  d'usage.    [F.]    Words  in  common  use. 

3fotu  propria.     [L.]     Of  his  own  accord. 

3Iucko  en  el  suelo,  poco  en  el  cielo.  [Sp.]  Much  on 
earth,  little  in  heaven. 

3Iuet  comme  un  poisson.     [F.]    Mute  as  a  fish. 

3Iulta  gemens.     [L.]     Groaning  deeply. 

3fultum  in  parvo.     [L.]     Much  in  little. 

3Iundus  vult  decipi.  [L.]  The  world  will  be  (that  is, 
wishes  to  be)  deceived. 

3Iunus  Apolline  dignum.  [L.]  A  gift  worthy  of 
Apollo. 

Mums  a'eneus  conscientia  sana.  [L.]  A  sound  con- 
science is  a  brazen  wall. 

Mutare  vel  timere  sperno.  [L.]  I  scorn  to  change  or 
to  fear. 

Mutatis  mutandis.  [L.]  The  necessary  changes  being 
made. 


3futato  nomine.     [L.]    The  name  being  changed. 
Mutum  est  piciura  poema.     [L.]    A  picture  is  a  silent 


poem. 
3Iutuus  consensus. 


[L.]    Mutual  consent. 


N. 


Naissance.     [F.]    Birth. 

Satale  snlum.     [L.]     Natal  soil. 

Satura  lo  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  In  stampa.     [It.]     Nature 

made  him,  and  then  broke  tlie  mold. 
Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret.     [L.] 

Though  you  drive  out  Nature  with  a  pitchfork,  yet 

will  she  always  return. 
Naturel.     [F.]     Nature  ;  disposition  ;  temper. 
Nee  cupias,  nee  metuas.     [L.]    Neitlier  desire  nor  fear. 
jVe  cede  malis.     [L.]    Yield  not  to  misfortune. 
Necessitas  non  habet  legem.    [L.]    Necessity  has,  or 

knows,  no  law. 
Nee  mnra  nee  requies.     [L.]    Neither  delay  nor  rest. 
Nee  pluribus  impar.     [L.]     Not  an  unequal  match  for 

numbers. 
Nee  prece  nee  pretio.     [L.]     Neither  by  entreaty  nor 

by  bribe. 
Nee  guserere  nee  spernere  fionorem.     [L.]     Neither  to 

seek  nor  to  contemn  honors. 
Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia.     [L.]     It  is  not  permitted  to 

know  all  things. 
Nee  temere,  nee  timide.    [L.]    Neither  rashly  nor  tim- 
idly. 
Nee.     [F.]    Born ;  as,  Madame  de  Stael,  nie  (that  is, 

whose  maiden  name  was)  Necker. 
Ne  exeat.     [L.]    Let  him  not  depart. 
Nefasti  dies.    [L.]    Days  upon  which  no  public  business 

was  transacted ;  also,  unlucky  days. 
Ne  fronti  crede.     [L.]     Trust  not  to  appearances. 
Neglige.     [F.]     A  morning  dress. 
Negotiorum  gestor.    [L.]    A  manager  of  business ;  one 

who  takes  upon  himself  gratuitously  the  management 

of  another's  business  affairs. 
Ne    Jupiter  quidem  omnibus  placet.     [L.]     Not  even 

Jupiter  pleases  every  one. 
Nemine  contradicente.      [L.]     Without  opposition;   no 

one  speaking  in  opposition. 
Nemine  dissentiente.     [L.]    No  one  dissenting ;  without 

a  dissenting  voice. 
Nemo  bis  punitur  pro  eodem  delicto.     [L.]    No  man  is 

punished  twice  for  the  same  offense. 
Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.     [L.]    No  one  wounds  me 

with  impunity  ;  —  the  motto  of  Scotland. 
Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.     [L.]    No  one  is 

wise  at  all  times. 
Nemo  reclamat,  nttllus  obsistit.     [L.]    No  one  protests, 

no  one  makes  opposition. 
Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus.     [L.]     No  man  ever 

became  a  villain  at  once. 
Nemo  solus  sapit.     [L.]    No  one  is  wise  alone. 
Ne  plus  ultra.     [L.]    Nothing  further ;  the  uttermost 

point ;  perfection. 
Ne  pour  digestion.     [F.]     Bom  for  digestion ;  that  is, 

merely  to  eat  and  drink. 
Ne  puero  gladium.     [L.]     Intrust  not  a  sword  to  a  boy. 
Ne  quid  detrimenti  respublica  capiat.     [L.]     That  the 

republic  receives  no  injury. 
Ne  quid  nimis.    [L.l    Not  anything  too  much  or  too  far. 
Nervus  probandi.     [L.]     The  chief  argument. 
Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.     [L.]    Let  not  the  shoemaker 

go  beyond  his  last. 
Ne  tentes,  aut  perfice.    [L.]    Attempt  not,  or  accomplish 

thoroughly. 
Nettete.     [F.]     Neatness  ;  cleanness  ;  nicety. 
Ne  vile  fano.     [L.]    Let  there  be  nothing  vile  in  the 

temple. 
Niaiserie.    [F.]    Foolishness ;  silliness. 
Ni  firmes  carta  que  no  leas,  ni  bebas  agua  que  no  veas. 

[Sp.]    Never  sign  a  paper  that  you  do  not  read,  nor 

drink  water  that  you  do  not  examine. 
Nihil  ad  rem.     [L.]     Nothing  to  the  point. 
Nihil  debet.     [L.]    He  owes  nothing ;  a  plea  denying  a 

debt. 
Nihil  quod  letigit  non  ornavit.    [L.]    He  touched  noth- 
ing without  embellishing  it. 
Nil  admirari.     [L.]     To  wonder  at  nothing. 
Nil  conscire  sibi.     [L.]    To  be  conscious  bi  no  fault. 
Nil  desperandum.    [L.]    Never  despair. 
Nil  dicit.     [L.]     He  makes  no  answer. 
Nil  nisi  cruce.     [L.]    Naught  but  by  the  cross ;  depend- 
ing upon  the  cross  alone. 
Nil  sine  numine.     [L.]     Nothing  without  God;  —  the 

motto  of  Colorado. 
Ni  Pun  ni  I'autre.     [F.]    Neither    the    one  nor    the 

other. 
Nimium  ne  crede  colori.     [L.]    Trust  not  too  much  to 

looks. 
NHmporie.     [F.]     It  matters  not. 
Nisi  Dominus,  frustra.     [L.]     Unless  God  be  with  us, 

all  our  toil  is  vain. 
Nitor  in  adversum      [L.]    I  strive  against  opposition. 
Nobilitas  sola  est  atque  unica  virtus.     [L.]     Virtue  is 

the  true  and  only  nobility. 
Noblesse  oblige.     [F.]     Rank  imposes  obligation  ;  much 

is  rightly  expected  of  one  of  high  birth  or  station. 
No  es  oro  todo  lo  que  reluee.     [Sp.]    All  is  not  gold  that 

glitters. 
No  hay  cerradura  si  es  de  oro  la  ganzua,     [Sp.]     There 

is  no  lock  but  a  golden  key  will  open  it. 
Nolens  volins.     [L.]     Whether  he  will  or  not. 
Noli  me  tangere.     [L.]     Do  not  touch  me. 
Nolle  prosequi.     [L.]     To  be  unwilling  to  proceed. 
Nolo  episeopari.     [L.]     I  do  not  wish  to  be  made   a 

bishop. 
Nom  de  guerre.     [F.]     A  war  name  ;  an  assumed  title ; 

a  pseucionjTn. 


Nom  de  plume.     [F.]    An  assumed  or  literary  title. 
Nomen  et  omen.     [L.]    Name  and  omen  ;  a  name  that 

is  ominous. 
Nomina  stultorum  parietibus  hserent.    [L.]    The  names 

of  fools  are  seen  upon  tlie  walls. 
Non  assumpsit.     [L.]    The  jjlea  of  a  defendant  in  an 

action  of  assumpsit  that  "  he  did  not  undertake  and 

promise,"  etc. 
Non  compos  mentis.     [L.]    Not  sound  in  mind. 
No7i  constat.     [L.]     It  does  not  appear. 
Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Coriiithum.     [L.]     It 

is  not  the  fortune  of  every  man  to  go  to  Corinth. 
Non  dalur  tertium.     [L.]     There  is  not  a  third  one  to  be 

found  ;  there  is  no  third  choice. 
Non  deficiente  crumena.     [L.]    The  purse  not  failing; 

while  the  money  lasts. 
Non  ens.     [L.]     Nonentity. 
Non  est.     [L.]    It  is  not ;  wanting ;  minus. 
Non  est  inventus.     [L.]    He  has  not  been  found. 
Non  est  vivere,sedvalere  vita.     [L.]    Not  merely  to  live 

is  life,  but  to  have  good  health. 
Non  far  mai  il  medico  tuo  erede.     [It.]    Never  make 

your  physician  your  heir. 
Non  libet.     [L.]    It  does  not  please  me. 
Non  liquet.     [L.]     It  is  not  clear ;  —  applied  to  one 

undecided  in  mind. 
Non  mi  ricordo.     [It.]     I  do  not  remember. 
Non  multa,  sed  multum.     [L.]    Not  many  things,  but 

much. 
Non  nobis  solum.     [L.]     Not  merely  for  ourselves. 
Non  nostrum  est  tantas  eomponere  iites.    [L.]    It  is  not 

our  duty  to  settle  such  grave  disputes. 
Nonobstant  clameur  de  haro.     [F.]    Notwithstanding 

the  hue  and  cry. 
Non  obstante.     [L.]     Notwithstanding. 
Non  omnia  possumus  omnes.    [L.]    We  can  not  all  of 

us  do  everything. 
Non  omnis  moriar.     [L.]    I  shall  not  wholly  die. 
Non  quis,  sed  quid.     [L.]     Not  who,  but  what ;  not  the 

person,  but  the  deed. 
No)i  quo,  sed  quomodo.     [L.]    Not  by  whom,  but  how. 
Non  sequitur.    [L.]    It  does  not  follow ;  an  unwarranted 

conclusion. 
Non  sibi,  sed  omnibus.     [L.]     Not  for  self,  but  for  all. 
Non  sibi,  sedpatrix.    [L.]    Not  for  himself,  but  for  his 

country. 
Non  sum  qualis  eram.     [L.]     I  am  not  what  I  was. 
Non  tali  auxilio.    [L.]    Not  with  such  aid,  or  such  » 

helper. 
Nonumque  prematur  in  annum.    [L.]    Let  it  be  kept 

for  nine  years. 
Nosce  ie  ipsum.     [L.]     Know  thyself. 
Noscilur  a,  OT  ex,  sociis.     [L.]    He  is  known  by  Us  com- 
panions. 
Nostra  periculo.     [L.]     At  our  own  risk. 
Nota  bene  (N.  B.).     [L.]    Mark  well ;  give  good  heed. 
Notatu  dignum.     [L.]     Worthy  of  note. 
Notre  Dame.     [F.]     Our  Lady  ;  —  a  cathedral  in  Paris. 
N'oubliez pas.     [F.]     Do  not  forget. 
Nous  verrons.     [F.]     We  shall  see. 
Nouvelles.     [F.]     News. 

Nouvellette.     [F.]     A  short  tale  or  novel ;  a  novelette. 
Novus  homo.     [L.]    A  new  man,  or  one  who  had  raieeJ 

himself  from  obscurity. 
Nuance.     [F.]    Shade  ;  gradation ;  tint. 
Nudis  verbis.     [L.]    In  plain  words. 
Nudum  pactum.    XL-]    A  mere  agreement ;  a  contract 

made  without  any  consideration,  and  therefore  void. 
Nugse  canorx.     [L.]    Melodious  trifles ;  mere  jingling. 
Nugis  armatus.     [L.]     Armed  with  trifles. 
Niil  Men  sans  peine.     [F.]    No  pains,  no  gains. 
Nulla  dies  sine  line&.     [L.]    Not  a  day  without  a  line ; 

that  is,  without  something  done. 
Nulla  nuova,  buona  nuova.  [It.]  No  news  is  good  news. 
Nulli  secundus.     [L.]    Second  to  none. 
Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri.     [L.]    Not 

bound  to  swear  to  the  dogmas  of  any  master. 
Nullius  filius.     [L.]    The  son  of  nobody. 
Nullus  sum.     [L.]    I  am  undone ;  it 's  all  over  with  me. 
Nunc  aut  nunquam.    [L.]    Now  or  never. 
Nnnquam  minus  sohis,  quam  cum  solus.     [L.]     Never 

less  alone  than  when  alone. 
Nunquam  non  paratus.    [L.]    Never  unprepared. 
Nuptise.     [L.]    Nuptials;  wedding. 
Nusquam  tuta  fides.     [L.]    Our  confidence  is  nowhere 

safe. 


0. 


Obiif.     [L.]    He  [or  she]  died. 

Obiter  dictum.     [L.]    A  thing  said  by  the  way,  or  in 

passing. 
Obra  de  eomun,  obra  de  ningun.     [Sp.]    Everybody's 

work  is  nobody's  work. 
Obscurum  per  obseurius.     [L.]    Explaining  an  obscure 

thing  by  one  more  obscure. 
Observanda.     [L.]    Things  to  be  observed. 
Ohsta  prineipiis.     [L.]     Resist  the  first  beginnings. 
Obstupui,  steterunique  comx.     [L.]    I  w£is  amazed,  and 

my  hair  stood  on  end. 
Occurrent  nubes.     [L.]    Clouds  will  intervene. 
Oderint  dum  metuanf.    [L.]    Let  them  hate,  so  long  as 

they  fear. 
Odi  profanum    vulgus.      [L.]     I   hate   the   common 

rabble. 
Odium  in  longum  Jactns.     [L.]    Long-lasting  hatred ; 

an  old  grudge. 
Odium  medicum.     [L.]     The  hatred  of  rival  or  contend- 
ing physicians. 
Odium  theologicum.     [L.]     The  hatred  of  theologians. 
(Eil  de  boeuf.     [F.]     A  bull's  eye. 
(Evvre.^.     [F.]     Works. 
Offidna  gentium.     [L.]    The  workshop  of  the  world. 
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O  fortunatos  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norinl,  agricolas. 
[L.]  O  too  happy  husbandmen,  if  they  only  knew 
their  own  blessings. 

Ofrecer  mucho,  especie  es  de  negar.  [Sp.]  To  offer 
much  is  a  kind  of  denial. 

Ogni  medaglia  ha  il  suo  riverso.  [It.]  Every  medal 
has  its  reverse. 

Ogniiino  per  se,  e  Dio  per  tutti.  [It.]  Every  man  for 
himself,  and  God  for  all. 

Ohe  !  jam  satis.     [L.]    Oh  1  now  there  is  enough. 

Omenfauslum.     [L.]    A  favorable  omen. 

Oinne  bonum  desuper.    [L.]    All  good  is  from  above. 

Omne  ignutum  pro  magniflco.  [L.]  Whatever  is  un- 
known is  thougl\t  to  be  maeniflcent. 

Omnem  movere  lapidem.  [L.]  To  turn  every  stone ; 
to  leave  no  stone  unturned. 

Omne  solum  forii  patria.  [L.]  Every  land  is  a  brave 
man's  country. 

Omne  trinum  perfecium.  [L.]  Every  perfect  thing  is 
threefold. 

Omne  vivum  ex  ovo.  [L.]  Every  living  thing  comes 
from  a  germ. 

Omnia  ad  Dei  gloriam.  [L.]  All  things  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

Omnia  bona  bonis.    [L.]  To  the  good  all  things  are  good. 

Omnia  cum,  Deo.     [£.]    Everything  with  God's  help. 

Omnia  vincit  amor.    [L.]    Love  conquers  all  things. 

Omnia  vincit  labor.     [L.]     Labor  overcomes  all  things. 

Omnibus  hoc  viliiim  est.    [L.]    All  have  this  vice. 

Omnibus  invidias,  Zoile ;  nemo  tibi.  [L.]  You  may 
envy  everybody,  Zoilus ;  nobody  envies  you. 

Omnis  amans,  amens.     [L.]    Every  lover  is  demented. 

On  commence  par  etre  dupe  ;  on  finit  par  etre  fripon. 
[F.]  They  begin  by  being  fools,  and  end  in  becoming 
knaves. 

On  connait  I'ami  aw  besoin.  [F.]  A  friend  is  known  in 
time  of  need. 

On  dit.     [F.]    They  say ;  hence,  a  flying  rumor. 

Onus  probandi.     [L.]    The  burden  of  proving. 

Ope  et  consilio.     [L.]    With  assistance  and  counsel. 

Operx  pretium  est.    [L.]    It  is  worth  while. 

Opprobrium  medicorum.  [L.]  The  reproach  of  physi- 
cians. 

Optimates.     [L.]    Of  the  first  rank. 

Opus  operatum.     [L.]    A  mere  outward  work. 

Ora  e  sempre.    [It.]    Now  and  always. 

Ora  et  labora.     [L.]    Pray  and  work. 

Ora  pro  nobis.     [L.]     Pray  for  us. 

Orator  fit,  poeta  nascitur.  [L.]  The  orator  is  made,  but 
the  poet  is  born. 

Ore  rotunda.    [L.]    With  round,  full  voice. 

Ore  tenus.     [LJ     From  the  mouth, 

Origo  mali.    [L.]    The  origin  of  the  eviL 

O  si  sic  omnia  I  [Ii.]  O  that  he  had  always  done  or 
spoken  thus ! 

Os  roiundum.    [L.]   A  round  mouth ;  eloquent  delivery. 

0  tempora  I  0  mores  I  [L.]  O  the  times  1  0  the  man- 
ners 1 

Otia  dant  vitia.    [L.]    Idleness  tends  to  vice. 

Otiosa  sedulitas,  [L.]  Leisurely  industry ;  trifling  labo- 
riousness. 

Otium  cum  dignitate.  [L.]  Ease  with  dignity ;  digni- 
fied leisure. 

Otium  sine  dignitate.    [L.]    Ease  without  dignity. 

Otium  sine  litteris  mors  est.  [L.]  Leisure  without  lit- 
erature is  death. 

Oublier  Je  ne  puis.    [F.]    I  can  never  forget. 

Oui-dire.    [F.]    Hearsay. 

Ou  la  chivre  est  attachee,  il  faut  gu'elle  bro&te.  [F.] 
Where  the  goat  is  tethered,  there  it  must  browse. 

Ouvert.     [F.]    Open. 

Ouvrage.     [F.]    A  work. 

Ouvrage  de  longue  haleine.  [F.]  A  work  for  long 
breath ;  a  tedious  business. 

Kiuvriers.    [F.]    Operatives;  workmen. 


P. 


Pabulum  Acheroniis.    [L.]    Pood  for  Acheron,  or  the 

grave ;  —  said  of  a  person  about  to  die. 
Pace  tu&.    [L.]    With  your  consent ;  by  your  leave. 
Pacta  conventa.    [L.]    The  conditions  agreed  upon. 
Pactum  iUicitum.     [L.]     An  unlawful  agreement. 
Padrone.    [It.]    Master;  employer;  landlord. 
Pallida  mors.     [L.]     Pale  death. 
Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.    [L.]    Let  him  bear  the  palm 

who  has  won  it. 
Palma  non  sine  pulvere.     [L.]    The  palm  is  not  gained 

without  dust ;  no  excellence  without  great  labor. 
Par  accis.    [F.]    By  snatches  or  starts. 
Par  accident.    [F.]    By  chance. 
Par  accord.    [F.]    By  agreement. 
Par  avance.    [F.]    In  advance. 
Par  ci  par  lit.    [F.]    Here  and  there. 
Par  complaisance.    [F.]    From  complaisance. 
Par  depii.    [F.]    Out  of  spite. 
Parem  nonfert.     [L.]    He  endures  no  equa) 
Par  exemple.    [F.]    For  example. 
Par  excellence.    [F.]    By  way  of  eminence 
Par  faveur.    [F.]    By  favor. 
Par  force.     [F.]    By  force ;  perforce. 
Par  hasard.     [F.]    By  chance. 
Pa7i passu.    [L.]    With  equal  pace ;  together. 
Paritur  pax  bello.    [L.]    Peace  is  produced  by  war. 
Parlez  dti  loup,  et  vous  verrez  sa  queue.    [F.]    Speak  of 

the  wolf,  and  you  will  see  his  tail. 
Par  negoliis,  neque  supra,    [L.]    Equal  to  his  business, 

and  not  above  it. 
Par  nobile  fratrum.     [L.]    A  noble  pair  of  brothers ; 

two  just  alike,  or  one  as  good,  or  as  bad,  as  the  other. 
Parole  d^honneur.     [F.]     Word  of  honor. 
Par  oneri.     [L.]    Equal  to  the  burden. 
Par  pari  refer o.     [L.]    I  return  like  for  like. 


Par  precaution.     [F.]     By  way  of  precaution. 

Pars  adversa.     [L.]     The  "ad verse  party. 

Par  signe  de  mepris.    [F.]    As  a  token  of  contempt. 

Pars  pro  ioto.     [L.]     A  part  for  the  whole. 

Parliceps  criminis.    [L.]    An  accomplice. 

Particulier.     [F.]     A  private  gentleman. 

Pariie  carree.  [F.]  A  party  of  four  persons ;  espe- 
cially, a  party  of  two  men  and  two  women. 

Partout,     [P.]    Everywhere. 

Parturiunt  monies,  nascetitr  ridiculus  mus.  [L.]  The 
mountains  are  in  labor ;  a  ridiculous  mouse  will  be 
brought  forth. 

Parva  componere  magnis.  [L.]  To  compare  small 
things  with  great. 

Parva  leves  capiunt  animas.  [L.]  Trifles  captivate 
small  minds. 

Parvam  parva  decent.  [L.]  Little  things  become  a 
little  person. 

Pas  a  pas  on  va  bien  loin.  [F.]  Step  by  step  one  goes 
a  long  way. 

Passager.     [F.]    A  passenger. 

Passe-partout.     [F.]    A  master  key. 

Passim.     [L.]     Everywhere ;  throughout. 

Pasticcio.     [It.]     Patchwork. 

Pate  de  foie  gras.     [F.]    Goose-liver  pie. 

Paterfamilias.     [L.]     The  father  of  a  family. 

Pater  nosier.     [L.]    Our  Father  ;  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Pater  patrise.    [L.]    The  father  of  his  country. 

Patience  passe  science.  [F.]  Patience  exceeds  knowl- 
edge. 

Patisserie.     [F.]    Pastry. 

Patres  conscripii.  [L.]  Conscript  fathers,  —  the  Ro- 
man senators. 

Patriis  virtutibus.    [L.]    By  ancestral  virtue. 

PavL    [F.]     Pavement. 

Pax  in  bello.     [L.]     Peace  in  war. 

Pax  vobiscttm.     [L.]    Peace  be  with  you. 

Peccavi.     [L.]    I  have  sinned. 

Pedir peras  al  olmo.     [Sp.]    To  seek  pears  on  the  elm. 

Peine  forte  et  dure.  [F.]  Strong  and  severe  punish- 
ment. 

Pendente  lite.    [L.]    Pending  the  suit. 

Penetralia.    [L.]     Secret  recesses. 

Pensee.    [F.]    A  thought. 

Per  ambages.  [L.]  By  circuitous  ways ;  by  circumlo- 
cution or  allegory ;  indirectly  or  figuratively ;  meta- 
phorically. 

Per  angusla  ad  augusta.  [L.]  Through  difficulties  to 
grandeur. 

Per  annum.    [L.]    By  the  year. 

Per  aspera  ad  astra.    [L.]    Through  trials  to  glory. 

Per  capita.     [L.]    By  the  head.    See  Per  stirpes  below. 

Per  centum.    [L.]    By  the  hundred. 

Per  contante.    [It.]    For  cash. 

Per  conto.    [It.]    Upon  account. 

Per  contra.     [L.]     Contrariwise. 

Per  cwiam.     [L.]    By  the  court. 

Per  diem.    [L.]    By  the  day. 

Perdu.     [F.]    Lost. 

Ph-e  de  famille.     [F.]    The  father  of  a  family. 

Per  fas  et  nefas.     [L.]    Through  right  and  wrong. 

Per  gradus.     [L.]    Step  by  step. 

Periculum  in  mora.    [L.]    There  is  danger  in  delay. 

Per  interim.    [L.]    In  the  meantime. 

Per  mare,  per  teri-ns.     [L.]    Through  sea  and  land. 

Per  mese.    [It.]     By  the  month. 

Permitte  divis  csetera.    [L.]  Leave  the  rest  to  the  gods. 

Per  pares.     [L.]    By  one's  peers. 

Perpetuum  silentium.    [L.]    Perpetual  silence. 

Per  solium.    [L.]    By  a  leap  or  jump. 

Per  se.    [L.]    By  itself  considered. 

Per  stirpes.  [L.]  By  stocks;  in  right  of  stocks;  —  a 
law  term  used  to  designate  the  distribution  of  estates 
by  representation,  so  that,  for  instance,  instead  of  all 
the  grandchildren  whose  parents  are  deceased  taking 
share  and  share  alike  in  a  grandparent's  estate,  they 
take,  in  case  of  their  surviving  such  grandparent,  the 
share  of  their  immediate  parent.  Per  capita  is  where 
the  distribution  goes  to  all  descendants,  share  and 
share  alike. 

Per  troppo  dibatter  la  verita  si  perde.  [It.]  Truth  is 
lost  by  too  much  controversy. 

Per  viam.    [L.]    By  the  way  of. 

Pessimi  exempli.    [L.]    Of  the  worst  example. 

Peiii.     [F.]    SmaU. 

Petit  coup.'  [F.]  A  small  mask,  covering  only  the  eyes 
and  nose. 

Petitio  principii.    [L.]     A  begging  of  the  question. 

Petit-maitre.    [F.]    A  fop. 

Peuapeu.    [F.]    Little  by  little ;  by  degrees. 

Peti  de  bien,  pen  de  soin.  [F.]  Little  wealth,  little  care. 

Peu  de  chose.    [F.]    A  trifle. 

Pen  de  gens  savent  etre  vieux.  [F.]  Few  persons  know 
how  to  be  old. 

Pezzo.    [It.]    Piece  ;  piece  of  money ;  a  coin. 

Piccolo.    [It.]    Small. 

Pico.     [It.]    A  peak. 

Pied  a  ierre.     [F.]    A  temporary  lodging. 

Pietra  mossa  non  fa  muschio.  [It.]  A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss. 

Pinxit.     [L.]    He  [or  she]  painted  it. 

Pis  oiler.    [F.]   The  last  or  worst  shift. 

Piu.    [It.]    More. 

Piuttosto  mendicante  che  ignorante.     [It.]    Better  be  a 

beggar  than  be  ignorant. 
Plebs,    [L.]    The  common  people. 

Plein  pouvoir.    [F.]    Full  power. 

Plena  jure,    [L.]    With  full  authority. 

Phts  aloes  quam  mellis  habet.    [L.]   He  has  more  gall 

than  honey ;  —  said  of  a  sarcastic  writer. 
Plus  on  est  de  fous,  plus  on  rit.     [F.]    The  more  fools, 

the  more  fun. 
Plus  sage  que  les  sages.     [F.]    Wiser  than  the  wise. 
Poca  barba,  poca  vergiienza,     [Sp.]    Little  beard,  little 
shame. 


Poca  roba,  poco  pensiero.     [It.]     Little  wealth,  little 

care. 
Poco.     [It.]    A  little. 
Poco  a  poco.     [It.]    Little  by  little. 
Poeta  nascitur,  non  fit.     [L.]    The  poet  is  born  not 

made ;  nature,  not  study,  must  form  the  poet. 
Point  d^ippui.     [F.]    Point  of  support ;  prop. 
Poisson  d^avril.     [F.]    April  fool. 
Pondere,  non  numero.  [L.]    By  weight,  not  by  number. 
Pons  asinorum.    [L.]    The  asses'  bridge ;  a  help  to  dull 

pupils. 
Populus  vult  decipi.    [L.]    People  like  to  be  deceived. 
Porte-chaise.     [F.]     A  sedan. 
Porte-voix.     [F.]     A  speaking  trumpet. 
Posse  videor.     [L.]     I  seem  to  be  able. 
Possunt  quia  posse  videntur.     [L.]     They  can  because 

they  think  they  can. 
Post  helium  auxilium.     [L.]     Aid  after  the  war. 
Post  cineres  gloria  venit.    [L.]  Glory  comes  after  death. 
Paste  restante      [F.]     To  remain  until  called  for ;  —  ap- 
plied to  letters  in  a  post  office. 
Post  litem  motam.     [L.]     After  the  commencement  of 

litigation  ;  —  a  test  applied  to  exclude  declarations  and 

other  proof    which   are    not  competent  when  made 

under  the  influence  of  pending  litigation. 
Post  mortem.     [L.]     After  death. 
Post  nubila  jubila.     [L.]    After  sorrow  comes  joy. 
Post  nubila,  Phoebus.    [L.]    After  clouds,  sunshine. 
Post  obitum.     [L.]    After  death. 
Potage  au  gras.     [F.]     Meat  soup. 
Pour  acquit.     [P.]    Received;  paid;  —  vreitten  at  the 

foot  of  a  paid  bill. 
Pour  f aire  rire.     [F.]    To  excite  laughter. 
Pour  faire  visile.     [F.]    To  pay  a  visit. 
Pour  passer  le  temps.     [P.]    To  pass  away  the  time. 
Pour  prendre  conge.     [F.]    To  take  leave. 
Poiir  y  parvenir.     [P.]     To  accomplish  the  object. 
Prsecognita.     [L.]     Things  previously  known. 
Prxmonitus,  prasmunitus.       [L.]     Forewarned,  fore' 

armed. 
Prescriptum.     [L.]    A  thing  prescribed. 
Presto  maturo,  presto  marcio.    [It.]    Soon  ripe,  soon 

rotten. 
Pret  d'accomplir.     [F.]     Ready  to  accomplish. 
Pret  pour  mon  pays.     [P.]     Ready  for  my  country. 
Preux  chevalier.     [F.]     A  brave  knight. 
Prima  donna,     [It.]    First  lady ;  chief  female  singer, 
Printx  vix.     [L.]    The  first  passages. 
Prima  facie.     [L.]     On  the  first  view. 
Prima.     [L.]     In  the  first  place. 
Prima  uomo.    [It.]    The  best  or  most  prominent  actor 

or  singer. 
Primus  inter  pares.     [L.]    First  among  his  peers. 
Principia,  non  homines.     [L.]     Principles,  not  men. 
Principiis  obsta.     [L.]    Resist  the  first  beginnings. 
Prior  tempore,  prior  jure.    [L.]    First  in  time,  first  by 

right ;  or  first  come,  first  served. 
Pro  oris  et  focis.    [L.]    For  our  altars  and  firesides. 
Probatum  est.     [L.]     It  is  proved. 
Probitas  laudatur,  et  alget.    [L.]    Honesty  is  praised, 

and  is  left  to  starve. 
Pro  bono  publico.     [L.]     For  the  public  good. 
Pro  confesso.     [L.]    As  if  conceded. 
Procul,  0  procid  este,  profani  !    [L.]    Par,  far  hence, 

0  ye  profane ! 
Pro  Deo  et  ecclesia.     [L.]    For  God  and  the  church. 
Pro  et  con.     [L.]     For  and  against. 
Profanum  vulgus.    [L.]    The  vulgar  rabble. 
Pro  forma.    [L.]    For  the  sake  of  form  ;  as  a  matter  of 

form. 
Pro  hac  vice.    [L.]    For  this  turn  or  occasion. 
Proh  pudor  !    [L.]     O,  for  shame  ! 
Pro  jet  de  loi.     [P.]     A  legislative  bill. 
Pro  memorici.     [L.]    For  a  memorial. 
Pro  nunce.    [L.]    For  the  present. 
Propaganda  fide.    [L.]    For  extending  the  faith. 
Pro  patria.     [L.]     For  our  country. 
Propria  guse  maribus.    [L.]    Those  things  which  are 

appropriate  or  peculiar  to  males  or  men,  or  to  hus- 
bands. 
Proprietaire.     [FJ    A  proprietor. 
Pro  ratd,.     [L.]     In  proportion. 
Pro  rege,  lege,  et  grege.    [L.]    For  the  king,  the  law, 

and  the  people. 
ProrenatQ.     [L.]    For  a  special  emergency  ;  according 

to  the  circumstances. 
Pro  salute  animse.     [L.]    For  the  soul's  health. 
Pro  tanto.     [L.]    For  so  much  ;  just  by  so  much. 
Protege.    [P.]    One  protected  or  patronized  by  another. 
Pro  tempore.    [L.]    For  the  time  being. 
Pro  virili  parte.     [L.]    For  a  man's  part ;  according  to 

one's  power ;  to  his  utmost. 
Prudens  futuri.     [L.]    Thoughtful  of  the  future. 
Publice.     [L.]     Publicly. 
Pugnis  et  calcibus.    [L,]    With  fists  and  heels ;  with 

might  and  main. 
Punctvm  saliens.     [L.]     A  salient  or  prominent  point, 
Punica  fides.    [L,]    Punic  faith  ;  treachery. 


Q. 


Quse  fuerunt  vitia  mores  sunt.  [L.]  Things  whloh 
once  were  vices  are  now  manners  or  customs. 

Quse  nocent  decent.  [L.]  Things  which  injure  instrnct ; 
we  learn  by  painful  experience. 

Quaere.     [L.I    Query;  inquiry. 

Quoeritur.     [L.]     The  question  arises. 

Qualis  ab  incepto.    [L.]    The  same  as  at  the  beginning. 

Qualis  rex,  talis  grex.     [L.]     Like  king,  like  people, 

Qualis  vita,  finis  ita.     [L.]     As  is  life,  so  is  its  end. 

Qua7>idiu  se  bene  gesserit.     [L.]     During  pood  behavior. 

Quand  on  emprvnte,  on  ne  choisit  pas.  [F.]  When  a 
person  borrows,  ho  can  not  choose. 
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Quand  on  voit  la  chose,  on   la    croit.     [F.]    What   we 

see  we  believe  ;  seeing  is  believing. 
Quandoque  bonus  dormiial  Homerus.     [L.]     Even  the 

good  Homer  sometimes  nods. 
Quanti  est  sapere .'    [L.]     How  desirable  is  knowledge! 
Quantum.     [L.]     The  quantity  or  amoimt. 
Quantum  libet.     [L.]     As  much  as  you  please. 
Quantum  meruit.     [L.]    As  much  as  he  deserved. 
Quantum  mtitatus  ab  illo  1    [L.]    How  changed  from 

what  he  once  was  ! 
Quantum  svfficit.     [L.]     A  sufficient  quantity. 
Quantum  vis.     [L.]     As  much  as  you  will. 
Quare  clausum  fregit.     [L.]    Wherefore  he  broke  the 

close  ;  —  a  title  applied  to  a  plea  in  trespass. 
Quare  impedit.     [L.]    Wherefore  he  impedes ;  —  a  title 

applied  to  a  possessory  action. 
Quasi.     [L.]     As  if  ;  in  a  manner. 
Quasi  agmim  commiltere  hipo.     [L.]    Like  intrusting 

the  lamb  to  the  wolf. 
Quelque  chose.     [F.]     Something  ;  a  trifle. 
Quern  di  diligunt  adolescens  moritur.     [L.]    He  whom 

the  gods  love  dies  young. 
Questo  vento  non  cribra   la    biada.     [It.]     This   wind 

winnows  no  corn. 
Qui  aime  bien,  bien  chatie.     [F.]    He  who  loves  well 

chastises  well. 
Quia  timet.     [L.]    Because  he  fears ;  —  applied  to  bills 

issued  by  a  court  of  equity  to  prevent  an  anticipated 

injury  to  the  party  praying  for  the  bill. 
Qui  capit,facit.     [L.]     He  who  takes  it,  makes  it. 
Quid  faciendum  ?    [L.]     What  is  to  be  done  ? 
Quidnunc?    [L.]     Wliat  now  ?  a  newsmonger. 
Qui  docet  discit.     [L.]     He  who  teaches  learns. 
Qui  donne  tot  donne  deux  fois.     [F.]    He  who  gives 

promptly  gives  twice. 
Quid  pro  quo.     [L.]    One  thing  for  another  ;  an  equiv- 
alent. 
Quid  rides  f    [L.]     Why  do  you  laugh  ? 
Quid  times  f    [L.]     What  do  you  fear  ? 
Quien  mucho  ubraza  poco  aprieta.    [Sp.]    Who  grasps 

much  holds  little. 
Quien  pregunta  no  yerra.     [Sp.]     He  who  asks  errs  not. 
Quien  sabe?    [Sp.]     Who  knows? 
Qui  fucit  per  alium  facit  per  se.      [L.]     He  who  does 

a  thing  by  the  agency  of  another  does  it  himself. 
Quim'aime,oimemon  chien.  [F.]  Love  me,  love  my  dog. 
Qui  ti^a  sante  n'a    rien.     [F.]     He  who  wants  health 

wants  everything. 
Qui  niuiium.  probat  nihil probat.     [L.]     He  who  proves 

too  much  proves  notliing. 
Quinon proficit  deficit,     [l.]    He  who  does  not  advance 

goes  backvcard. 
Qui  pense?     [F.]     Who  thinks? 
Qui  perd  peche.     [F.]    He  who  loses  is  always  in  the 

wrong. 
Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodest     [L.]     Who  shall  keep 

the  keepers  themselves  ? 
Quis  ffdlere possit  amantemf    [L.]    Who  can  deceive  a 
~  lover? 
"iuisque  sibi  proximus.     [L.]    Every  one  is  nearest  to 

liimself. 
Q;ui  tacet  consentit.     [L.]     He  who  is  silent  consents. 
Qui  timide   rogat  docet   negare.      [L.]     He  who  asks 

timidly  teaches  denial. 
Qui  tmnstulit  sustinet.    [L.]    He  who  transplanted  still 

sustains  ;  —  the  motto  of  Connecticut. 
Qui  va  la  ?     [F.]    Who  goes  there  ? 
Qui  Vive  f    [F.]    Who  goes  there  ?  —  hence,  on  the  gur" 

Vive,  on  the  alert. 
Quoad  hoc.     [L.]     To  this  extent ;  as  far  as  this. 
Quo  animo  ?    [L.]     With  what  mind  or  intention  7 
Quocunque  modo.     [L.]     In  whatever  manner. 
Quocunque  nonmie.     [L.]     Under  whatever  name. 
Quod  uveriat  Deus  I    [L.]     Which  may  God  avert !  God 

forbid  ! 
Quod  bene  notandum.     [L.]    Which  must  he  especially 

noted. 
Quod  bonum,  felix,  faustumque   sit.     [L.]    May  it  he 

good,  fortunate,  and  favorable. 
Quod    erat   demonstrandum.     [L.]     Which  was    to  be 

proved  or  demonstrated. 
Quod  erat  faciendum.     [L.]     Which  was  to  be  done. 
Quod  hoc  sibi  vult  f    [L.]     What  does  this  mean  ? 
Qiiod  vide.     [L.]     Which  see. 
Quo  Fata  vacant.     [L.]     Whither  the  Fates  call. 
Quo  jure  ?     [L.]     By  what  right  ? 
Quomodof     [L.]     In  what  manner ?  how? 
Quorum  pars  magna  fui.     [L.]     Of  which,  or  whom,  I 

was  a  great  or  important  part. 
Quos  Devs  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat.    [L.]    Those 

whom  God  wishes  to  destroy,  he  first  drives  mad. 
Quot   homines,  tot  sententite.    [L.]    Many  men,  many 

minds. 


E. 


Rabat.     [F.]     Reduction  of  price. 

Eagione.     [It.]     A  commercial  company  ;  a  firm. 

Raison  d^etat.     [F.]     A  reason  of  state ;  a  state  reason. 

Raison  d'etre.     [F.]     A  reason  for  existence. 

Rara  avis.     [L.]     A  rare  bird  ;  a  prodigy. 

Rata.     [L.]     Rate  ;  one's  own  share. 

Ration e  soli.    [L.]    As  regards,  or  according  to,  the  soil. 

Ravissement.     [F.]     Ravishment. 

Rechauffe.     [F.]     Warmed  over,  as  food ;  hence,  stale  ; 

old ;  insipid. 
Recoje  iu  heno  mientras  que  el  sol  luziere.    [Sp.]    Make 

hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
Recte  el  suaviter.     [L.]     Justly  and  mildly. 
Rectus  in  curia.     [L.]     Upright  in  the  court ;  with  clean 

hands. 
Rei'u.     [F.]     Received ;  receipt. 
Reculer  pour  mieux  sauter.     [F.]    To  go  back  in  order 

to  take  a  better  leap. 


Redolet  lucern&.  [L.]  It  smells  of  the  lamp  ;  —  said  of 
any  labored  literary  production. 

Reductio  ad  absurdum.  [L.]  A  reducing  to  an  absurd- 
ity. 

Regium  donum.  [L.]  A  royal  gift ;  —  applied  to  an 
annual  grant  of  public  money,  in  England,  for  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  iu  Ireland,  now  withdrawn. 

Regnant  populi.  [L.]  The  people  rule ;  —  the  motto 
of  Arkansas.  • 

Re  infecta.     [L.]     The  business  being  unfinished. 

Relache.     [F.]     Intermission  ;  respite  ;  relaxation. 

Relata  refero.     [L.]    I  repeat  it  as  it  was  told. 

Religieuse.     [F.]    A  nun. 

Religieux.     [F.]     A  monk  ;  a  friar. 

Religio  loci.     [L.]     The  religious  spirit  of  the  place. 

Rem  acu  tetigisti.  [L.]  You  have  touched  the  thing 
with  a  needle  ;  that  is,  exactly. 

Remisso  animo.     [L.]    With  listless  mind. 

Rcmis  velisque.  [L.]  With  oars  and  sails;  with  all 
one's  might. 

Remudade pasturage hazebizerrosgordos.  [Sp.]  Change 
of  pasture  makes  fat  calves. 

Renaissance.     [F.]    Revival,  as  of  letters  or  art. 

Renommee.     [F.]    Renown;  fame. 

Renovate  animos.     [L.]     Renew  your  courage. 

Renovato  nomine.     [L.]    By  a  revived  name. 

Rentes.     [F.]     Funds  bearing  interest ;  stocks. 

Repondre  en  iiormand.  [F.]  To  give  an  evasive  or 
shuffling  answer ;  to  prevaricate. 

Reprise.     [F.]     Reprisal. 

Requiescat  in  pace.    [L.]    May  he  [or  she]  rest  in  peace. 

Rerum  primordia.     [L.]     The  first  elements  of  things. 

Res  angusta  domi.  [L.]  Narrow  circumstances  at 
home  ;  poverty ;  limited  means. 

Res  est  sacra  miser.  [L.]  A  suffering  person  is  a  sa- 
cred object. 

Res  gestte.     [L.]    Exploits. 

Res  judicata.     [L.]    A  matter  already  settled. 

Respicefinem.     [L.]    Look  to  the  end. 

Respublica.     [L.]     The  commonwealth. 

Resume.     [F.]     An  abstract  or  summary. 

Resurgam.     [L.]     I  shall  rise  again. 

Revenons  h,  nos  moutons.  [F.]  Let  ns  return  to  our 
sheep ;  let  us  return  to  our  subject. 

Re  verO,.     [L.]    In  truth. 

Ridentem  dicere  verum,  quid  vetatt  [L.]  What  hin- 
ders one  from  speaking  the  truth,  even  while  laughing  ? 

Ridere  in  stomacho.  [L.]  To  laugh  secretly ;  to  laugh 
in  one's  sleeve. 

Ride  si  sapis.     [L.]     Laugh  if  you  are  wise. 

Rieti  n'est  beau  que  le  vrai.  [F.]  Nothing  is  beautiful 
but  the  truth. 

Rifucimento.     [It.]     Renewal ;  reestablishment. 

Rira  bien  qui  rira  le  dernier.  [F.]  He  laughs  well 
who  laughs  last. 

Rire  entre  cuir  et  chair.     [F.]    To  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 

Risum  teneatis,  amicif  [L.]  Can  you,  my  friends, 
forbear  laughing  ? 

Rixatur  de  land,  caprind,.  [L.]  He  contends  about 
goat's  wool ;  he  quarrels  about  trifles. 

Robe  de  chambre.  [F.]  A  dressing  gown  or  jnoming 
gown. 

Role  d'eqttipage.     [F.]     A  list  of  the  crew. 

Ruat  cxlum.     [L.]     Let  the  heavens  fall. 

Rudis  indigesta  moles.  [L.]  A  rude  and  undigested 
mass. 

Ruit  mole  sud,.     [L.]    It  falls  by  its  own  weight. 

Ruse  de  guerre.    [F.]    A  stratagem  of  war. 

Rus  in  urbe.     [L.]     The  country  in  town. 

Rusticus  exspectat  dum  defluat  amnis.  [L.]  The  rustic 
waits  for  the  river  to  flow  by. 


s. 


Ssepe   stylum   vertas.     [L.]     Often  turn  the  style,  or 

writing  instrument ;  make  frequent  corrections. 
Saggio  fanciullo  e  chi  conosce  il  suo  vera  padre.    [It.] 

He  is  a  wise  cliild  who  knows  his  own  father. 
Sal  Attictim.     [L.]     Attic  salt ;  that  is,  wit. 
Salle.     [F.]     Hall. 
Solus  populi  suprema  est  lex,    [L.]    The  welfare  of  the 

people  is  the  supreme  law  ;  —  suprema  lex  esto,  in  the 

motto  of  Missouri. 
Salve  !    [L.]     Hail !  —  the  territorial  motto  of  Idaho. 
Salvo  jure.     [L.]     The  right  being  safe. 
Salvo  pudore.     [L.]    Without  offense  to  modesty. 
Salvo  sensu.     [L.]     The  sense  being  preserved. 
S'amuser  alamoutarde.     [F.]     To  trifle  away  time. 
Sanctum  sanctorum.     [L.]     Holy  of  holies. 
Sans  ceremonie.     [F.]     Without  ceremony. 
Sans  changer.     [F.]     Without  changing. 
Sans  compliments.     [F.]     Without  compliments. 
Sans  Dieu  rien.     [F.]    Nothing  without  God. 
Sans  doute.     [F.]     Without  doubt. 
Sans  f Of  on.     [F.]    Without  ceremony ;  unceremonious. 
Sans  pareil.     [F.]     Without  equal. 
Sans  peine.     [F.]    Without  difficulty. 
Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.     [F.]    Without  fear  and 

without  reproach. 
Sans  rime  et  sans  raison.     [F.]    Without  rhyme  or 

reason. 
Sans  souci.     [F.]    Free  from  care. 
Sans  tache.     [F.]    Without  spot ;  stainless. 
Sapere  aude.     [L.]     Dare  to  be  wise. 
Sartor  resartus.     [L.]     The  tailor  mended. 
Sat   cito,  si  sat  bene.     [L.]     Soon   enough,  if  but  well 

enough. 
Satis  eloquentix,  sapientise  parum.     [L.]     Eloquence 

enough,  but  too  little  wisdom. 
Satis,  superque.     [L.]     Enough,  and  more  than  enough. 
Satis  verborum.     [L.]     Enough  of  words. 
Sat  pulchra,  si  sat  bona.     [L.]     Handsome   enough,  if 

good  enougli :  handsome  is  that  handsome  does. 


Sauve  qui  peut.     [F.]    Save  himself  who  can. 

Savoir-faire.     [F.]     Ability;  contrivance  or  skill. 

Savoir-virre.     [F.]     Good  breeding  ;  refined  manners. 

Savon.     [F.]     Soap. 

Scandalum  magnatum.  [L.]  Defamatory  speech  or 
writing  to  the  injury  of  persons  of  dignity. 

Scire  facias.     [L.]    Cause  it  to  be  known. 

Scribendi  recte  sapere  est  et  principium  etfons.  [L.j 
The  principle  and  source  of  good  writing  is  to  think 
rightly. 

Scribimus  indocti  doctique.  [L.]  Learned  and  un- 
learned, we  all  write. 

Secundum  artem.  [L.]  According  to  rule ;  scientific- 
ally ;  in  an  artistic  manner. 

Secundum  naturam.  [L.]  According  to  the  course  of 
nature. 

Secundum  ordinem.     [L.]     In  order. 

Se  defendendo.     [L.]     In  self-defense. 

Sed  hspc  hactenuS.     [L.]     So  far,  so  much. 

Selon  les  rigles.     [F.]     According  to  rule. 

Semel  abbas,  semper  abbas.  [L.]  Once  an  abbot,  al- 
ways an  abbot. 

Semel  et  simnl.    [L.]    Once  and  together. 

Semel  pro  semper.     [L.l     Once  for  all. 

Semper  avarus  eget.  [L.]  The  avaricious  is  always 
needy. 

Semper  felix.    [L.]    Always  fortunate. 

Semper fidelis.     [L.]     Always  faithful. 

Semper  idem.     [L.]     Always  the  same. 

Semper paratus.     [L.]     Always  ready. 

Semper  timidum  scelus.     [L.]     Guilt  is  always  timid. 

Semper  vivit  in  armis.     [L.]     He  ever  lives  in  arms. 

Sempre  il  mal  non  vien per  nuocere.  [It.]  Misfortune 
does  not  always  come  to  injure,  —  is  not  always  an  evil. 

Senatus  constdtum.     [L.]    A  decree  of  the  Senate. 

Se>iex,  bis  piier.     [L.]     An  old  man  is  twice  a  boy. 

Se  non  e  vera,  i  ben  trovato.  [It.]  If  not  true,  't  is  well 
feigned. 

Sensu  bono.     [L.]    In  a  good  sense. 

Sensu  malo.     [L.]     In  a  bad  sense. 

Sequiturque patrem,  havd passibus  sequis.  [L.]  He  fol- 
lows his  father,  but  not  with  equal  steps. 

Sero,  sed  serio.     [L.]     Late,  but  seriously. 

Sero  venientibits  ossa.  [L.]  The  bones  for  those  who 
come  late  ;  the  late  get  the  leavings. 

Serus  in  cselum  redeas.  [L.]  Late  may  you  return  to- 
heaven ;  may  you  live  long. 

Servabofldem.     [L.]    I  will  keep  faith. 

Servare  modum.     [L.]     To  keep  within  bounds. 

Servus  servorum  Dei.  [L.]  A  servant  of  the  servants 
of  God. 

Sesquipedulia  verba.  [L.]  Words  a  foot  and  a  half 
long. 

Sic  eunt  fata  hominum.    [L.]    Thus  go  the  fates  of  men. 

Sic  itur  ad  astra.  [L.]  Such  is  the  way  to  immor- 
tality. 

Sic  passim.     [L.]     So  everywhere. 

Sic  semper  tyrannis.  [L.]  Ever  thus  to  tyrants ;  —  the- 
motto  of  Virginia. 

Sic  transit  gloria  mundi.  [L.]  So  passes  away  earthly 
glory. 

Sicut  ante.     [L.]     As  before. 

Sicut  patribus,  sit  Deus  nobis.  [L.]  As  God  was  with 
our  fatliers,  so  may  he  be  with  us. 

Sic  volo,  sic  jubeo.     [L.]     Thus  I  will,  thus  I  command. 

Sic  vos,  non  vobis.  [L.]  Thus  do  ye,  but  not  for  your- 
selves. 

Si  diis  placet.     [L.]    If  it  pleases  the  gods. 

Si  je  puis.     [F.]     If  I  can. 

Site,  et  philosophus  esto.  [L.]  Keep  silence,  and  be  a 
philosopher. 

Siteniium  altum      [L.]    Deep  silence. 

Silent  leges  inter  arma.  [L.]  The  laws  are  silent  in  time 
of  war. 

Similia  similibus  curantur.     [L.]    Like  cures  like. 

Similis  simili  gaudet.     [L.]    Like  loves  like. 

Si  monumentu-m  requiris,  circmnspice.  [L.]  If  you  seek 
his  monument,  look  around  ;  —  the  epitaph  of  Sir 
Cliristopher  Wren  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London. 

Simplex  mundiliis.     [L.]     Of  simple  elegance. 

Sine  cura.     [L.]     Without  charge  or  care. 

Sine  die.     [L.]     Without  a  day  appointed. 

Sine  dtibio.     [L.]     Without  doubt. 

Sitie  inridia.     [L.]     Without  envy. 

Sine  ira  et  studio.     [L.]    Without  anger  or  partiality. 

Si7ie  mora.     [L.]     Without  delay. 

Sine  odio.     [L.]     Without  hatred. 

Sine  prsjudicio.     [L.]     Without  prejudice. 

Sine  qtia  non.     [L.]     An  indispensable  condition. 

Si parva  licet  componere  magnis.  [L.]  If  it  is  allow- 
able to  compare  small  things  with  great. 

Si  quseris peninsulam  amcenam,  circumspice.  [L.]  If 
thou  seekest  a  beautiful  peninsula,  look  around  ;  — 
the  motto  of  Michigan. 

Si  sit  prudentia.     [L.]     If  there  is  but  prudence. 

Sisie,  viator.     [L.]     Stop,  traveler. 

Sit  fibi  terra  levis.  [L.]  May  the  earth  lie  lightly  upon 
thee. 

Sit  vt  est,  aut  non  sit.  [L.]  Let  it  be  as  it  is,  or  not  at 
all. 

Si  vispacem,  para  bdlum.  [L.]  If  you  wish  for  peace, 
prepare  for  war 

Soccorso  non  viene  mai  (ardi.  [It.]  Help  never  comes 
too  late. 

Sola  nobilitas  virtus.     [L.]     Virtue  the  only  nobility. 

Solitudinem,  facinnt,  pacem  appellant.  [L.]  They  make 
a  desert,  and  call  it  peace. 

Solvuntur  tabulse.  [L.]  The  bills  are  dismissed ; — used 
in  legal  language. 

Songes  sont  mensonges.     [F.]    Dreams  are  lies. 

S'orienter.     [F.]     To  find  one's  bearings. 

Sottise.     [F.]     Foolishness ;  folly  ;  nonsense. 

Soubrette.     [F.]     An  intriguing  woman. 

Sovjffler  U  chaud  et  le  froid.  [F.]  To  blow  hot  and 
cold. 
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Soupfon.    [F.]    Suspicion. 
Souper.     [F.]     Supper.  / 

Sous  tous  les  rapports.     [F.]    In  all  respects. 
Soyezferme.     [F.]     Be  firm. 

Spargers  voces  in  vulgum  ambiguas.  [L.]  To  spread 
ambiguous  reports  among  the  common  people. 

Spectemiir  agendo.  [L.]  Let  us  be  judged  by  our  actions. 

Spero  meliora.     [L.]     I  hope  for  better  things. 

Spes  mea  Christ  us.     [L.]     Christ  is  my  hope. 

Spes  sibi  quisque.     [L.]     Let  every  one  hope  in  himself . 

Spes  tutissima  cselis.    [L.]    The  safest  hope  is  in  heaven. 

Spirituel.     [F.]     Intellectual;  intelligent;  witty. 

Spolia  opima.    [L.]    The  richest  booty. 
Sponte  sua.     [L.]     Of  one's  own  accord. 

Spretse  injuria  formx.  [L.]  The  affront  offered  to  de- 
spised beauty. 

Stuns  pede  in  uno.     [L.]     Standing  on  one  foot. 

Stat  magni  nominis  umbra.  [L.]  He  stands  the  shadow 
of  a  mighty  name. 

Stat  pro  rations  voluntas.     [L.]    Will  stands  for  reason. 

Statu  quo  ante  bellum.  [L.]  In  the  state  which  existed 
before  the  war. 

Status  quo.     [L.]    The  state  in  which. 

Stava  bene,  ma,  per  star  meglio,  sto  qui.  [It.]  I  was 
well,  but  wishing  to  be  better,  I  am  here  [in  the  grave]  ; 
let  well  enough  alone. 

Stemmaia  quid  fj^ciunt  f  [L.]  Of  what  avail  are  pedi- 
grees ? 

Stet.    [L.]    Let  it  stand. 

Studium  ^mmane  loquendi.  [L.]  An  inuatiable  desire 
for  talking. 

Sturm  und  Drang.     [G.]    Storm  and  stress. 

Stylo  inverse.     [L.]     With  an  inverted  stylus. 

Sua  cuique  voluptas.  [L.]  Every  man  has  his  own 
pleasures. 

Suaviter  in  7nodo,  fortiter  in  re.  [L.]  Gentle  in  man- 
ners, resolute  in  deed. 

Sub  colore  juris.    [L.]    Under  color  of  law. 

Sub  conditione.     [L.]     Under  the  condition. 

Sub  hoc  signo  vinces.  [L.]  Under  this  standard  thou 
Shalt  conquer. 

Subjudice.     [L.]     Under  consideration. 

Sublat&  causS,  tollitur  effectus.  [L.]  The  canse  being 
removed,  the  effect  ceases. 

Sub  posna.     [L.]    Under  a  penalty. 

Sub  prsetexta  juris.     [L.]    Under  the  pretext  of  justice. 

Sub  rosQ,.     [L.]    Under  the  rose  ;  secretly ;  privately. 

Sub  silentio.     [L.]     In  silence. 

Sub' specie.     [L.]    Under  the  appearance  of. 

Sub  voce.    [L.]    Under  the  word. 

Succedaneum.     [L.]    A  substitute. 

Sufre  por  saber,  y  trabaja  por  tener.  [Sp.]  Suffer  in 
order  to  be  wise,  and  labor  in  order  to  have. 

Suggestio  falsi.     [L.]     Suggestion  of  falsehood. 

Sui  generis.     [L.]     Of  its  own  kind  ;  unique. 

Sui  juris.     [L.]     In  one's  own  right. 

Sunima  summarum.     [L.]     Sum  total. 

Summum  bonum.     [L.]    The  chief  good. 

Summum  jus,  summa  injuria.  [L.]  The  rigor  of  the 
law  is  the  height  of  oppression. 

Sumptibus  publicis.    [L.]    At  the  public  expense. 

Sunt  lacrivise  rerum.     [L.]    There  are  tears  for  misery. 

Suo  Marie.    [L.]    By  his  own  strength. 

Super  visum  corporis.     [L.]    Upon  a  view  of  the  body. 

Supplosio  pedis.     [L.]    A  stamping  of  the  feet. 

Suppressio  veri,  suggestio  falsi.  [L.]  A  suppression  of 
the  truth  is  the  suggestion  of  a  falsehood. 

Surgit  amari  aliquid.     [L.]     Something  bitter  rises. 

Suum  cuique.     [L.]     Let  each  have  his  own. 

Suus  cuique  mos.  [L.]  Every  one  has  his  particular 
habit. 


T. 


Tableau  vivani.    [F.]    The  representation  of  some  scene 

by  means  of  persons  grouped  in  appropriate  postures. 

and  remaining  silent  and  motionless. 
Tabula  rasa.     [L.]     A  smooth  or  blank  tablet. 
Thche  sans  tache.     [F.]    A  work  without  a  stain. 
Tsedium  vitse.    [L.]    Weariness  of  life. 
Taille.     [F.]    Form  ;  stature  ;  shape. 
Tarn  Marie  quam  Minerva.     [L.]    As  much  by  Mars  as 

by  Minei-va ;  having  equal  courage  and  genius. 
Tarn  Marti  quam  Mercurio.     [L.]     As  much  for  Mars 

as  for  Mercury  ;  as  fit  for  war  as  for  business. 
Tangere  ulcus.     [L.]    To  touch  a  sore  spot ;  touch  on  a 

delicate  subject. 
Tantsene  animis  cselestibus  irse  f    [L.]    Can  such  anger 

dwell  in  heavenly  minds  ? 
Tant  mieux.     [F.]    So  much  the  better. 
Tanto  buon  che  val  niente.    [It.]    So  good  as  to  be  good 

for  nothing. 
Tant  pis.     [F.]    So  much  the  worse. 
Tant  s'enfaut.    [F.]    Far  from  it. 
Tant  soil  peu.     [F.]    Never  so  little. 
Tantum  vidit  Vergilium.     [L.]     He  merely  saw  Virgil 

(that  is,  the  great  man). 
Te  Deum  laudamus.    [L.]     We  praise  thee,  O  God  1 
Tejudice.     [L.]    You  being  the  judge. 
Tel  est  noire  plaisir.    [F.]    Such  is  our  pleasure. 
Tel  maitre,  tel  valet.    [F.]    Like  master,  like  man. 
Tdum  imbelle  sine  ictu.    [L.]    A  feeble  weapon  without 

effect. 
Tempora  muiantur,  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis.    [L.]    The 

times  change,  and  we  change  with  them. 
Tempori  parendum.    [L.]    One  must  yield  to  the  times. 
Tempus  edax  rerum.    [L.]     Time  the  devourer  of  all 

things. 
Tempus  fugit.    [L.]    Time  flies. 
T 'mpus  ludendi.     [L.]    The  time  for  play. 
Tempus  omnia  revelat.     [L.]     Time  reveals  all  things. 
Tenax  propositi.    [L.]    Tenacious  of  his  purpose. 
Tenez.     [F.]    Take  it. 
Tentanda  via  est.     [L.]    A  way  must  be  tried. 


Teres  atque  rotundus.     [L.]    Smooth  and  round ;   pol- 
ished and  complete. 
Terminus  ad  quern.     [L.]    The  time  to  which. 
Terminus  a  quo.     [L.]     The  time  from  which. 
Terra  coita.    [It.]    Baked  earth. 
Terrse  filius.     [L.]     A   son  of  the  earth ;    that  is,  a 

human  being. 
Terra  firma.     [L.]    Solid  earth  ;  a  safe  footing. 
Terra  incognita.     [L.]     An  unknown  or  unexplored 

country. 
Teriium  quid.    [L.]    A  third  something  ;  a  nondescript. 
Tertius  e  cselo  cecidii  Cato.     [L.]     A  third  Cato  has 

dropped  from  heaven. 
Tibi  seris,  tibi  metis.     [L.]     Tou  sow  for  yourself,  you 

reap  for  yourself. 
Tiens  a  la  verite.     [F.]     Maintain  the  truth. 
Tienstafoi.     [F.]     Keep  thy  faith. 
Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.    [L.]   I  fear  the  Greeks, 

even  when  they  bring  gifts. 
Tintamarre.     [F.]     A  confused  noise  ;  racket ;  din. 
Tirerabouleirouge.   [F.]   To  shoot  with  a  red-hot  bullet. 
Toga  virilis.     [L.]     The  gown  of  manhood. 
To  KoXov  {To  kalon).    [Gr.]    The  beautiful ;  the  chief 

good. 
Tomava  la  por  rosa,  mas  devenia  cardo.     [Sp.]    I  took 

her  for  a  rose,  but  she  proved  a  thistle. 
Tombe  des  nues.     [F.]    Fallen  from  the  clouds. 
To  vpeTrov  {To  prepon).    [Gr.]    The  proper  or  becoming. 
Tot  homines,  quot  sententise.    [L.]     So  many  men,  so 

many  minds. 
Totidem  verbis.    [L.]    In  so  many  words. 
Toties  quoiies.     [L.]     As  often  as. 
Totis  viribus.     [L.]     With  all  his  might. 
Toto  cselo.     [L.]    By  the  whole  heavens  ;  diametrically 

opposite. 
Totum.     [L.]    The  whole. 
Toius  teres  atque  rotundus.    [L.]     Complet^-ly  smooth 

and  round. 
Toujours  pret.     [F.]     Always  ready. 
Tour  de  force.     [F.]     A  feat  of  strength  or  skill. 
Tour  d' expression.     [F.]     An  idiom  or  peculiar  force  of 

expression. 
Tourner  cosaque.     [F.]    To  turn  one's  coat ;  to  change 

sides. 
Toui-a-fait.     [F.]    Entirely;  wholly. 
Tout-a-Vheure.     [F.]    Instantly. 
Tout  au  contraire.     [F.]    On  the  contrary. 
Tout  a  vous.     [F.]     Wholly  yours. 
Tout  Men  ou  rien.     [F.]    The  whole  or  nothing. 
Tout  comme  chez  nous.    [F.]    Just  as  it  is  with  us  at 

home. 
Tout  court^    [F.]    Very  short. 
Tout  de  meme,    [F.]    Precisely  the  same. 
Tout  de  suite.     [F.]    Immediately. 
Tout  ensemble.    [F.]    The  whole  taken  together. 
Tout  est  pris.     [F.]    All  is  taken;  every  avenue  pre- 
occupied. 
Tout  frais  fait.     [F.]    All  expense  defrayed. 
Tout  le  monde  est  sage  apris  coup.     [F.]    Everybody  is 

wise  after  the  event. 
Tout  lui  rii.     [F.]     All  goes  well  with  him. 
Tracasserie.     [F.]     Chicanery ;  trickery. 
Trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas.    [L.]    Every  one  is  led 

by  his  own  liking. 
Tranchani.     [F.]    Peremptory  ;  sharp ;  trenchant. 
Transeat  in  exemplum.    [L.]    Let  it  pass  into  an  exam- 
ple, or  precedent. 
Tris  chretiennement.    [F.]    Very  piously. 
Tria  juncta  in  uno.     [£.]    Three  joined  in  one. 
Tripotage.     [F.]     Medley;  miscellany. 
Tristesse.     [P.]     Sadness ;  sorrow. 
Trojafuit.     [L.]    Troy  was  ;  that  is,  Troy  is  no  more. 
Troppo  disputare  la  verita  fa  err  are.    [It.]    Too  much 

dispute  puts  truth  to  flight. 
Tros,  Tyriusve,  mihi  nulla  discrimine  agetur.    [L.]    No 

distinction  shall  be  made  by  me  between  the  Trojan 

and  the  Tyrian. 
Troiioir.     [F.]     Sidewalk. 
Truditur  dies  die.     [L.]    One  day  is  pressed  onward  by 

another. 
Tuebor.     [L.]    I  will  defend. 
Tu  ne  cede  malis.     [L.]    Do  not  yield  to  evils. 
Tu  quoque.  Brute  !    [L.]    And  thou  too,  Brutus  I 
Tutor  et  ultor.     [L.]    Protector  and  avenger. 
Tuum  est.     [L.]    It  is  your  own. 


u. 


Uberrima  fides.     [L.]    Superabounding  faith. 

Ubi  bene,  ibi  palria.  [L.]  Where  one  is  well  off,  there 
is  his  country. 

Ubi  jus  incerium,  ibi  jus  nullum.  [L.]  Where  the  law 
is  uncertain,  there  is  no  law. 

Ubi  lapsus?    [L.]     Where  am  I  fallen  1 

Ubi  libertas,  ibi  pairia.  [L.]  Where  liberty  dwells, 
there  is  my  country. 

Ubi  mel,  ibi  apes.  [L.]  Where  honey  is,  there  are 
the  bees. 

Ubique.     [L.]     Everywhere. 

Ubique  pairiam  reminisci.  [L.]  To  remember  our 
country  everywhere. 

Ubi  supra.     [L.]     Where  above  mentioned. 

Ultima  ratio  regum.  [L.]  The  last  argument  of  kings ; 
military  weapons ;  war. 

Ultima  Thule.     [L.]    The  utmost  boundary  or  limit. 

Ultimatum.     [L.]    The  last  or  only  condition. 

Ultimus  regum.     [L.]     The  last  of  kings. 

Ultimus  Jiomanorum,    [L.]    The  last  of  the  Romans. 

Ultra  licitum.     [L.]     Beyond  what  is  allowable. 

Ultra  vires.  [L.]  IJeyond  power  ;  transcending  author- 
ity ;  —  a  phrase  used  frequently  in  relation  to  acts  or 
enactments  by  corporations  in  excess  of  their  chartered 
or  statutory  rights. 


Una  scopa  nuova  spazza  bene.    [It.]    A  new  broom 

sweeps  clean. 
Una  voce.     [L.]     With  one  voice  ;  unanimously. 
Una  volta  furfante,  s  sempre  furfanie.     [It.]    Once  a 

knave,  always  a  knave. 
Un  bienfait  n'esi  jamais  perdu.     [F.]     A  kindness  is 

never  lost. 
Un  cabello  haze  sombra.     [Sp.]    The  least  hair  makes  a 

shadow. 
Une  affaire  flambee.     [F.]    A  gone  case. 
Une  fois  n'esi  pas  coutume.     [F.]     One  act  does  cot 

make  a  habit. 
Unguibus  et  rostro.     [L.]    With  claws  and  beak ;  tooth 

and  nail. 
Unguis  in  ulcere.     [L.]     A  claw  in  the  wound. 
Uno  animo.     [L.]     With  one  mind  ;  unanimously. 
Un  soi  a  triple  eiage.     [F.]     An  egregious  blockhead. 
Un  "Hens"  vaut  tnieux  que  deux  " iu  I'auras."    [F.] 

One  "hold-fast  "  is  better  than  two  "  thou-shalt-have- 

it ;  "  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
Urbem  lateritiam  invenit,  marmoream   reliquit.     [L.] 

He  found  the  city  [Rome]  brick,  but  left  it  marble  ;  — 

said  of  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus. 
Usque  ad  aras.     [L.]     To  the  very  altars. 
Usque  ad  nauseam.     [L.]    To  disgust. 
Usus  loquendi.     [L.]     Usage  in  speaking. 
Ui  ameris,  amabilis  esto.     [L.]    That  you  may  be  loved, 

be  amiable. 
Ut  apes  geomeiriam.   [L.]    As  bees  [practice]  geometry. 
Uicunque  placuerit  Deo.     [L.]     As  it  shall  please  God. 
Utile  dulci.     [L.]    The  useful  with  the  pleasant. 
Uiinam  nosier  esset.     [L.]     Would  that  he  were  ours. 
Ui  infra.     [L.]     As  below. 
Uti  possidetis.    [L.]    As  you  possess  ;  state  of  present 

possession. 
Ut  pignus  amicilise.    [L.]    As  a  pledge  of  friendship. 
Ut  prosim.     [L.]     That  I  may  do  good. 
Ut  quocimque  paratus.     [L.]    Prepared  for  every  event. 
Ut  supra.    [L.]    As  above. 


y. 


Vacuus  caniat  coram  latrone  viator.  [L.]  The  penni- 
less traveler  sings  in  the  presence  of  the  highwayman. 

Vade  in  pace.     [L.]    Go  in  peace. 

Vade  mecum.  [L.]  Go  vrith  me ;  a  constant  compan. 
ion. 

Vse  victis.    [L.]    Woe  to  the  vanquished. 

Vale.     [L.]    Farewell. 

Valeat  quantum  valere  potest.  [L,]  Let  it  pass  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

Valet  anchora  virtus.     [L.]     Virtue  serves  as  an  anchor. 

Valet  de  chambre.     [F.]     An  attendant ;  a  footman. 

Valete  ac  plaudits.     [L.]     Farewell  and  applaud. 

VariSE  Isctionss.     [L.]     Various  readings. 

Variorum  notx.     [L.]     The  notes  of  various  authors. 

Varium  et  muiabile  semper  femina.  [L.]  An  ever- 
changeful  and  capricious  thing  is  woman. 

Vaurien.     [F.]     A  worthless  fellow. 

Vehimur  in  alium.     [L.]     We  aro  borne  on  high. 

Velis  et  remis.  [L.]  With  sails  and  oars;  by  everj 
possible  means. 

Vel  prece,  vel  pretio.    [L.]    For  either  love  or  money. 

Veluti  in  speculum.     [L.]     As  in  a  mirror. 

Venalis popidus,  venalis  curia  pairum.  [L.]  The  peo- 
ple are  venal,  the  senate  too  is  venal. 

Vendidit  hie  auro  pairiam.  [L.]  This  man  sold  his 
country  for  gold. 

Venenum  in  auro  bibiiur,  [L.]  Poison  is  drunk  from 
golden  vessels. 

Venia  necessitati  daiur.  [L.]  Indulgence  is  granted  to 
necessity  ;  necessity  knows  no  law. 

Veni,  vidi,  vici.     [L.]     I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

Ventis  secundis.     [L.]     With  favorable  winds. 

Venue.     [F.]     Arrival ;  coming ;  advent. 

Vera  incessu  paiuii  dea.  [L.]  The  true  goddess  was 
recognized  by  her  walk. 

Vera  pro  graiiis.     [L.]     Truth  before  favor. 

Vera  prosperita  e  nan  aver  necessiia.  [It.]  'T  is  true 
prosperity  to  have  no  want. 

Verbatim  et  literatim.  [LL.]  Word  f8r  word  and  letter 
for  letter. 

Verbum  sat  sapienii.  [L.]  A  word  is  enough  for  a  wise 
man. 

Verdad  es  verde.     [Sp.]    Truth  is  green. 

Veritas  odium  parit.     [L.]     Truth  begets  hatred. 

Veritas  prsevalebit.     [L.]    Truth  will  prevail. 

Veritas  vincit.     [L.]     Truth  conquers. 

Veriiatis  simplex  oratio  est.  [L.]  The  language  of 
truth  is  simple. 

Verite  sans  peur.     [F.]    Truth  without  fear. 

Vermoulu.     [F.]     Worm-eaten. 

Ver  non  semper  viret.  [L.]  Spring  does  not  always 
flourish. 

Vsr.ms.     [L.]    Against;  toward. 

Vestigia.     [L.]     Tracks;  vestiges. 

Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum.  [L.]  No  footsteps  back- 
ward. 

Vexata  qusestio.    [L.]    A  disputed  question. 

Via.    [L.]    By  the  way  of. 

Via  media.     [L.]    A  middle  course. 

Via  militaris.     [L.]    A  military  road. 

Via  irita,  via  tuta.  [L.]  The  beaten  path  Is  the  6a£e 
path. 

Vice.     [L.]    In  the  place  of. 

Vice  versd,.    [L.]    The  terras  being  exchanged. 

Vide  ei  crede.    [L.]    See  and  believe. 

Videlicet.  [L.]  To  wit ;  namely  ;  —  usually  abbreviated 
to  viz. 

Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor,  [L.]  I  see 
and  approve  of  the  better  things,  I  follow  the  worse. 

Vidcliir.     [L.]     It  appears. 

Vide  ut  supra.     [L.]    Sec  what  is  stated  above. 
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Vi  el  armis.     [L.]     By  force  and  arms  ;  by  main  force. 
Vif.     [F.]     Vivid;  intense;  lively. 
Vigilate  et  orate.     [L.]     Watch  and  pray. 
Vigueur  de  dessus.     [F.]     Strength  from  on  high. 
Vin.     [F.]     Wine. 

Vincit  amor palrix.     [L.]    Love  of  country  prevails. 
Vincit  omnia  Veritas.     [L.]     Truth  conquers  all  things. 
Vincit  qui  patitur.     [L.]     He  conquers  who  endures  or 

bears. 
Vincit,  qui  se  vincit.     [L.]     He  conquers  who  overcomes 

himself. 
Vincnhim  matrimonii.     [L.]     The  bond  of  marriage. 
Vindex  injiiriie.     [L.]     An  avenger  of  injury. 
Vires    acquirit   eundo.      [L.]     She    [Rumor]    acquires 

strength  in  her  progress. 
Vir  sapit  qui  pauca  loquitur.     [L.]     He  is  a  wise  man 

who  talks  but  little. 
Virtus  ariete  foriior.     [L.]     Virtue  is  stronger  than  a 

battering-ram. 
Virtus  in  actione  consislit.     [L.]     Virtue  consists  in  ac- 
tion. 
Virtus  in  arduis.     [L.]    Courage  or  virtue  in  difficulties. 
Virtus  incendit  vires.     [L.]     Virtue  kindles  strength. 
Virtus  laudatur,  et  alget.     [L.]     Virtue  is  praised,  and 

starves. 
Virtus  millia  scuta.     [L.]     Virtue  is  a  thousand  shields. 
Virtus  semper  viridis.     [L.]     Virtue  is  ever  green  and 

flourishing. 
Virtus  sola  nobilitat.     [L.]     Virtue  alone  ennobles. 
Virtus  vincit  invidiam.     [L.]    Worth  overcomes  ill  will. 
Virtute  et  fide.     [L/]     By,  or  with,  virtue  and  faith. 
Virtute  et  labore.     [L.]    By  virtue  and  labor. 
Virtute,  non  astutia.     [L-]     By  virtue,  not  by  craft. 
Virtute,  non  verliis.     [L.]     By  virtue,  not  by  words. 
Virtute,  non  viris.     [L.]     From  virtue,  not  from  men. 
Virtute  officii.     [L.]     By  virtue  of  office. 
Virtute  quies.     [L.]     Rest  or  content  in  virtue. 
Virtute  securus.     [L.]    Secure  through  virtue. 


Virtuti,  non  armis,  fido.  [L.]  I  trust  to  virtue,  not  to 
arms. 

Virtutis  amore.     [L.]    From  love  of  virtue. 

Virtutis  fortuna  comes.  [L.]  Good  fortune  is  the  com- 
panion of  virtue  or  courage. 

Vis  a  tergo.     [L.]    A  propelling  force  from  behind. 

Vis  a  vis.     [F.]     Opposite  ;  faciug. 

Vis  comica.     [L.]     Comic  talent. 

Vis  conservatriz  naturae.  [L.]  The  preservative  tend- 
ency or  power  of  nature. 

Vis  ineriix.     [L.]     The  power  of  inertia ;  resistance. 

Vis  medicatrix  naturse.  [L.]  The  healing  power  of 
nature. 

Vis preservatrix.     [L.]     A  preserving  power. 

Vis  unita  fortior.     [L.]     Strength  united  is  stronger. 

Vis  vitx.     [L.]     Vital  force;  the  vital  powers. 

Vita  brevis,  ars  longa.     [L.]    Life  is  short,  art  is  long. 

Vitie  via  virtus.     [L.]     Virtue  is  the  way  of  life. 

Vitam  impendere  vera.  [L.]  To  risk  one's  life  for  the 
truth. 

Vita  sine  litteris  mors  est.  [L.]  Life  without  literature 
is  death. 

Vitiis  nemo  sine  naseitur.  [L.]  No  one  is  born  without 
faults. 

Vivat.     [L.  &  F.]     A  shout  of  "  Long  live." 

Viratregina!    [L.]     Long  live  the  queen  ! 

Vivat  respublica  !     [L.]     Long  live  the  republic  ! 

Viral  rex!    [L.]     Long  live  the  king  ! 

Viva  vece.  [L.]  By  the  living  voice ;  by  oral  testi- 
mony ;  by  word  of  mouth. 

Vive  la  republique  !    [F.]    Long  live  the  republic  ! 

Vive  la  bagatelle  !    [F.]     Success  to  trifles  ! 

Vive  I'empereur .'     [F.]     Long  live  the  emperor ! 

Viveleroi!    [F.]     Long  live  the  king  ! 

Vive  memor  let/ii.     [L.]     Live  mindful  of  death. 

Vivere  sat  vincere.     [L.]     To  conquer  is  to  live  enough. 

Vive  ut  vivas.     [L.]     Live  that  you  may  live. 

Vive,  vale.     [L.]    Farewell  and  be  happy. 


Vivida  vis  animi.     [L.]     The  lively  force  of  genius. 
Vivit  post  Junera  virtus.     [L.]     Virtue  survives  the< 

grave. 
Voila.     [F.]     Behold  ;  there  is,  or  there  are. 
Voila  tout.     [F.]     That 's  all. 
Voilh,  une  autre  chose.     [F.]    That 's  quite'  a  different 

matter. 
Voir  le  dessous  des  cartes.     [F.]    To  see  the  under  side 

of  the  cards ;  to  be  in  the  secret. 
Volens  etpotens.    [L.]     Willing  and  able. 
Volenle  Deo.     [L.]    God  willing. 
Volenti  non  ft  injuria.     [L.]     No  injustice  is  done  tO' 

the  consenting  person ;  that  is,  by  a  proceeding  to 

which  he  consents. 
Volo,  non  valeo.     [L.]    I  am  willing,  but  unable. 
Volreyilibus  unnis.     [L.]     With  revolving  years. 
J'ota  vita  mea.    [L.]    My  life  is  devoted. 
Votum  castitatis.     [L.]     A  vow  of  chastity. 
Vousy  perdrez  vos  pas.  '  [F.]    You  will  lose  your  labor. 
Vox,  el  prseterea  nihil.     [L.]     A  voice,  and  nothing 

more  ;  that  is,  sound  without  sense. 
Vox  faucibus  hxsit.     [L.]    The  voice  [or  words]  stuck 

in  the  throat. 
Vox  populi,  vox  Dei.     [L.]    The  voice  of  the  people  is 

the  voice  of  God. 
Vulgo.     [L.]    Commonly. 

Vulnus  immedicabile.     [L.]    An  irreparable  injury. 
Vultus  est  index  animi.     [L.]    The  face  is  the  index  of 

the  mind. 


z. 


Zeitgeist.    [G.]    The  spirit  of  the  age. 

Zonam  perdidil.     [L.]    He  has  lost  his  purse;  he  is  in. 

needy  circumstances. 
Zonam  solvere.     [L.]    To  loose  the  virgin  zone. 
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ABBREVIATIONS  AND  CONTRACTIONS 


USED    IN 


WRITING  AND  PRINTING. 


The  following  Table  embraces  the  principal  abbreviations  commonly  made  use  of  in 
English  at  the  present  day.  A  list  of  the  abbreviations  actually  employed  in  this  Dic- 
tionary will  be  found  in  page  xcvii ;  but  those  of  general  application  are  repeated 
here  for  the  greater  convenience  of  those  who  consult  the  work. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  some  abbreviations  occur  only  in  the  middle  of  sentences, 
and  are  therefore  always  begun  with  a  small  letter ;  that  others  —  as  those  standing 


for  titles  —  are  always  printed  in  capitals ;  and  that  others,  again,  sometimes  com- 
mence with  a  capital  and  sometimes  with  a  small  letter ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  rules  in  this  place  that  shall  determine  which  is  to  be  adopted  in  a  given  case. 
When  an  abbreviation  stands  for  a  foreign  word  or  phrase,  of  which  the  English 
explanation  is  a  translation,  such  word  or  phrase  is  given  within  marks  of  parenthesis 
immediately  after  the  abbreviation. 


A.     America,  American. 

A.,  or  a.  Adjective;  Answer; 
Afternoon  ;  Acre  ;  Alto  ;  Ac- 
cepted {in  commerce) ;  Are  (in 
the  metric  system). 

a.,  or  @.     (Ad.)    To,  or  at. 

a.,  or  da.  (Aita,  Gr.  avd.)  Of 
each  the  same  quantity  (in 
medicine). 

A.  A,    Associate  of  Arts. 

AAA.  (Amalgama.)  Amalga- 
mation.    See  A3I3I. 

A.  A.  A.  S.  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

A.  A.  G.  Assistant  Adjutant 
General. 

A.  A.  P.  S.  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Promotion  of  Sci- 
ence. 

A.  A.  S.  (Academias  Americanx 
Sociws.)  Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy. 

A.  A.  S.  S.  (Academise  Anii- 
quarianse  Societatis  Soeius.) 
Member  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society. 

A.  B.  (Artium  Baccalaureus.) 
Bachelor  of  Arts.    See  B.  A. 

A.  B.    Able-bodied  seaman. 

Abbr.,  or  abbrev.  Abbreviated, 
Abbreviation. 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions. 

Abl.,  or  abl.    Ablative. 

Abp.    Archbishop. 

Abr.    Abridged,  Abridgment. 

A.  B.  S.  American  Bible  Society. 

A.  C.  Archchancellor.  —  (Ante 
Christum.)    Before  Christ. 

Ace,  or  ace.    Accusative. 

Acc.,OTAcct.    Account. 

A.  C.  S.  American  Colonization 
Society. 

A.  D.  Archduke.  —  (Anno  Domi- 
ni. )    In  the  year  of  our  Lord. 

Ad.,  or  adv.    Adverb. 

A.  D.  C.    Aid-de-camp. 

Adj.,  or  adj.    Adjective. 

Adjt.     Adjutant. 

Ad  lib.,  or  ad  libit.  (Ad  libitum.) 
At  pleasure. 

Adm.     Admiral,  Admiralty. 

Adm.  Co.    Admiralty  Court. 

Admr.    Administrator. 

Admx.    Administratrix. 

Adv.,  or  adv.  Advocate;  Advent; 
Adverb.  —  (Ad  valorem.)  At, 
or  on,  the  value. 

M.,QTMt.     (^tatis.)    Of  age. 

A.  F.  A.  Associate  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Actuaries. 

A.  F.  B.  S.  American  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society. 

A.  F,  or  A.  fir.    Firkin  of  ale. 

Af.,  or  Afr.    Africa,  African. 

A.  G.  Adjutant  General ;  Ac- 
countant General. 

Ag.    (Argentum.)    Silver. 

Agr.,  or  Agric.  Agriculture,  Ag- 
ricultural. 

A.  G.  S.  S.  American  Geograph- 
ical and  Statistical  Society. 

Agt.    Agent. 

A.  IT.  (Anno  Hegirse.)  In  the 
year  of  the  Hegira. 

A.  H.  M.  S.  American  Home 
Missionary  Society. 

A.  I.  A.  Associate  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Actuaries. 


A.  K.  C.  Associate  of  King's 
College,  London. 

Al.     Aluminium. 

Ala.     Alabama. 

Alas.    Alaska. 

Alban.     Albanian. 

Aid.     Alderman. 

Alex.    Alexander. 

Alf.    Alfred. 

Alg.     Algebra. 

Alt.    Altitude. 

A.M.  (Artium Magister.)  Mas- 
ter of  Arts.  See  M.  A.  —  (Ante 
Meridiem.)  Before  noon.  — 
(Anno  3Iundi.)  In  the  year 
of  the  world.  —  (Ave  Maria.) 
Hail  Mary. 

Am.    America,  American. 

A.  M.  A.  American  Missionary 
Association. 

Am.  Asn.  Sci.  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Amb.    Ambassador. 

Amer.    America,  American. 

A.  M.  G.  Assistant  Major  Gen- 
eral. 

AM3I.  (Amalgama.)  Amalga- 
mation.   See  AAA. 

Amt.     Amount. 

An.    (Anno. )    In  the  year. 

Anal.    Analysis,  Analytic. 

Anat.    Anatoym,  Anatomical. 

Anc.     Ancient,  Anciently. 

Angl.     Anglican. 

Ang.-Sax.    Anglo-Saxon. 

Anon.     Anonymous. 

Ans.,  or  ans.    Answer. 

A.  N.  S.  S.  Associate  of  the 
Normal  School  of  Science. 

Ant.,  or  Antiq.  Antiquities,  An- 
tiquarian. 

Anthrop.  Anthropology,  An- 
thropological. 

Aor.,  or  aor.     Aorist. 

A.O.S.S.  (Americanss  Orientalis 
Societatis  Soeius. )  Member  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society. 

A.  O.  U.  American  Ornitholo- 
gists' Union. 

Ap.     Apostle. 

Ap.,  Apl.,  or  Apr.     April. 

Apo.    Apogee. 

Apoc.  Apocalypse;  Apocrypha, 
Apocryphal. 

App.    Appendix. 

Approx.      Approximately. 

A.  P.  S.  Associate  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society. 

Aq.     (Aqua.)     Water. 

A.  Q.  3f.  G.  Assistant  Quarter- 
master General. 

A.  P.  (Anno  Regni.)  In  the 
year  of  the  reign. 

Ar.    Arrive,  Arrival ;  Arabic. 

A.  R.  A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Arab.    Arabic. 

Aram.    Aramaic. 

Arch.    Architecture. 

Archxol.    Archaeology. 

Archd.     Archdeacon. 

A.  R.  H.  A.  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy. 

Arith.  Arithmetic,  Arithmetical. 

Ariz.     Arizona. 

Ark.    Arkansas. 

Arm.    Armenian ;  Armorlc. 

Armor.     Armoric. 

Arr.    Arrived,  Arrivals. 

A.  R.  R.  (Anno  Regni  Regis,  or 
Regime.)  In  the  year  of  the 
King's  (or  Queen's)  raign. 


A.  R.  S.  A.  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts ;  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy. 

A.  R.  S.  L.  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

A.  R.  S.  31.  Associate  of  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines. 

A.  R.  S.  S.  (Antiguariorum  Pe- 
gix  Societatis  Soeius.)  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 

Art.,  or  art.    Article. 

As.    Arsenic. 

A.  S.  (Anno  Saluiis.)  In  the 
year  of  salvation. 

AS.,  A-S.,  A.-S.,  A.  S.,  or  A. 
Sax.    Anglo-Saxon. 

A,  S.  A.  American  Statistical 
Association. 

Asst.    Assistant. 

A.  S.  S.  U.  American  Sunday 
School  Union. 

Assyr.     Assyrian. 

Astrol.    Astrology,  Astrological. 

Astron.     Astronomy,  -nomical. 

A.  T.     Archtreasurer. 

A.  T.  S.  American  Tract  So- 
ciety; American  Temperance 
Society. 

Att.,  or  Atty.    Attorney. 

Atty.  Gen.    Attorney-general. 

Au.  (Aunes.)  French  Ells.  — 
(Aurum.)    Gold. 

A.  U.  A.  American  Unitarian 
Association. 

A.  U.  C.  (Anno  Urbis  Conditse, 
or  Ab  Urbe  Conditd,.)  In  the 
year  from  the  building  of  the 
city,  i.  e.,  Rome. 

Atig.    August. 

Aug.,  or  aug.    Augmentative. 

Aust.    Austria,  Austrian. 

Austral.    Australia ;  Australasia. 

Auxil.    Auxiliary. 

A.  V.    Authorized  Version. 

Av.    Average. 

Av.,  OT  Ave.    Avenue. 

Avoir.     Avoirdupois. 

A.  Y.  M.  Ancient  York  Masonry. 


B.  Bass  (in  music)  ;  Bay ;  Book ; 
Baron ;  Boron  ;  British. 

6.     Born. 

B.  A.  British  America;  Bach- 
elor of  Arts.    See  A.  B. 

Ba.     Barium. 

Bal.    Balance. 

Bank.     Banking. 

Bap.,  or  Bapi.     Baptist. 

Bar.     Barleycorn ;  Barrel. 

Barb.     Barbadoes. 

Bart.,  or  Bt.     Baronet. 

Bat.,  Batt.,  or  Bn.    Battalion. 

Pbl.    Barrel.  —  bbls.    Barrels. 

B.  C.  Before  Christ ;  Board  of 
Control ;  British  Columbia. 

B.  C.  L.     Bachelor  of  Civil  Law. 

B.  D.     Bachelor  of  Divinity. 

Bd.     Bond ;  Bound. 

Bdls.     Bundles. 

Bds.     (Bound  in)  Boards. 

Be.    (Beryllium. )    Glucinum. 

Beds.    Bedfordshire. 

Belg.    Belgium;  Belgic. 

Benj.     Benjamin. 

Berks.    Berkshire. 

B.  is  L.  (F.  Bachelier  isLeltres.) 
Bachelor  of  Letters. 

B.  F.,  or  B.  fir.    Firkin  of  beer. 


B.  I.    British  India. 

Bi.     Bismuth. 

Bib.     Bible,  Biblical. 

Bibliog.     Bibliography. 

Biog.    Biography,  Biographical. 

Biol.    Biology,  Biological. 

Bisc.     Biscayan. 

Bk.     Bank;  Book. 

Bkts.     Baskets. 

B.  L.    Bachelor  of  Laws. 

B.  LL.  (Baccalaureus  Legum.) 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  See  LL.B. 
8!^°' The  initial  letter  of  a 
word  is  sometimes  doubled,  as 
in  this  instance,  to  signify  the 
plural.    See  MM.,  pp.,  etc. 

Bis.     Bales. 

B.M.  (Baccalaureus  Medicinse.) 
Bachelor  of  Medicine. 

B.  M.,  B.  Mus.  (Baccalaureus 
3Iusicse.)    Bachelor  of  Music. 

Bn.     Battalion. 

B.  0.    Buyer's  Option. 

Bohem.    Bohemian. 

Bor.    Boron ;  Borough. 

Bot.  Botany,  Botanical,  Bota- 
nist ;  Bought. 

B.  0.  U.  British  Ornithologists' 
Union. 

Bp.    Bishop. 

B.  P.    Beatus  Paulus,  or  Petrus. 

Bque.    Barque. 

Br.    Brother;  Bromine;  Brig. 

Braz.    Brazilian. 

Brig.    Brigade,  Brigadier. 

Brig.  Gen.     Brigadier  General. 

Brit.     Britain,  British. 

Bro.  Brother.  —  Bros.  Brothers. 

B.  S.    Bachelor  of  Surgery. 

B.  Sc.  (Baccalaureus  Sdentix.) 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

B.  S.  L,  Botanical  Society,  Lon- 
don. 

Bt.    Baronet. 

Bucks.    Buckinghamshire. 

Bus.,  or  Bush.     Bushel. 

B.  V.  (Beata  Virgo.)  Blessed 
Virgin.  —  (Bene  vale.)  Fare- 
well. 

B.  V,  M.    Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 


c. 

C.  Carbon ;  Cartons ;  Conduct- 
or ;  Caesar  ;  Caius  ;  Church ; 
Congress  ;  Consul ;  Centigrade ; 
Catholic.  —  (Centum.)  A  hun- 
dred ;  Cent;  Centime. — (Con- 
gius.)    A  gallon. 

C,  or  Cap.    (Caput.)    Chapter. 

C,  or  cub.    Cubic. 

C.  A.  Chief  Accountant;  Con- 
troller of  Accounts ;  Chartered 
Accountant. 

Ca.  Calcium.  —  (Circa.)  About. 

Cal.  California ;  Calendar.  — 
(Calendse.)   Calends. 

Cam.,  Camb.    Cambridge. 

Cambs.    Cambridgesliire. 

Can.     Canada. 

Cant.    Canticles ;  Canterbury. 

Cantab.  (Caniabrigiensis.)  Of 
Cambridge. 

Cantuar.  (Cantuaria.)  Canter- 
bury. 

Cap.  Capital.  —  (Caput.)  Chap- 
ter. 

Caps. ,  or  caps.    Capitals. 

Capt.    Captain. 

Car.    Carat ;  Carpentry. 

Card.    Cardinal. 

Carp.     Carpentry. 

(1019) 


C  A.  S.  (Connecticuitensis  Aca- 
demise Soeius.)  Fellow  of  the 
Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Cash.    Cashier. 

Cat.    Catalogue. 

Cat.,  or  Catal.    Catalan. 

Cath.  Catholic ;  Catharine  ;  Ca- 
thedral. 

C.  B.  Companion  of  the  Bath  ; 
Cape  Breton. 

Cb.    Columbium. 

C.  B.  S.  Confraternity  of  the 
Blessod  Sacrament. 

C.  C.  Caius  College;  County 
Commissioner ;  County  Court ; 
Crown  Clerk  ;  Contra  Credit. 
—  (Compte  Courante.)  Account 
Current. 

CC.  [L.]  Carissimus ;  Clarissi- 
mus;  Circum. 

C.  C.  A.  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

C.  C.  C.  Corpus  Christi  College : 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

C  C.  P.  Court  of  Common 
Pleas. 

Cd.    Cadmium. 

C.  D.  8.  O.  Companion  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Order. 

C.  D.  V.    Carte  de  visite. 

C.  B.    CivU  Engineer. 

Ce.    Cerium. 

Cel.    Celsius. 

Celt.    Celtic. 

Cent.  Centigrade.  —  (Centum.) 
A  hundred. 

Cf.,  or  cf.    (Confer.)    Compare, 

C.  G.  Captain  of  the  Guard; 
Commissary  General ;  Consul 
General ;  Coast  Guard. 

eg.    Centigram. 

C.  G.  H.    Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

C.  G.  S.  Centimeter,  Gram, 
Second.  See  C.  G.  S.  in  the 
Dictionary. 

C.  H.  Courthouse  ;  Custom- 
house ;  Captain  of  the  Host. 

Ch.  Church ;  Chapter ;  Charles ; 
Charlotte ;  Chaldron. 

ChaX.     Chaldron. 

Chal.,  or  Chald.  Chaldee,  Chal- 
daic,  Chaldean. 

Chanc.    Chancellor. 

Chap.    Chapter. 

Chas.    Charles. 

Chem.    Chemistry,  Chemical. 

Chin.    Chinese. 

Chr.  Christopher ;  Christian, 
Christ. 

Chron.   Chronicles ;  Chronology. 

C.  I.  Order  of  the  Crown  of 
India. 

Cic.    Cicero. 

C.  I.  E.  Companion  of  the  Or- 
der of  the  Indian  Empire. 

cir.     (circa,  circum.)    About. 

at.    Citation  ;   Citizen. 

Civ.    Civil. 

C.  J.    Chief  Justice. 

CI.  Clergyman;  Clerk;  Chlorine, 

cl.     Centiliter. 

Class.    Classical. 

Cld.,  or  eld.    Cleared. 

Clk.    Clerk. 

C.  31.  Common  Meter  ;  Certifi- 
cated Master ;  Corresponding 
Member.  —  (Chirurgim  3Sagis- 
ter.)    Master  in  Surgery. 

cm.    Centimeter. 

C.  31.  G.  Companion  of  the  Or- 
der of  St.  Michael  and  St, 
George. 
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cml.    Commercial. 

C  M.  S.  Church  Missionary 
Society. 

Co.    Cobalt ;  Company  ;  County. 

C.  0.  Crown  Office  ;  Colonial 
Office ;  Criminal  Office. 

Cock.,  or  Cochl.  {Cochleare.) 
A  spoonful. 

C.  0.  D.  Cash  {or  Collect)  on 
Delivery. 

C.  of  G.  H.   Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Col.  Colonel ;  Colossians ;  Co- 
lonial ;  Column. 

Coll.  College;  Collector,  Col- 
lection ;  Colleague. 

Coll.,  or  Cvlloq.     Colloquial. 

Col.,  or  Colo.    Colorado. 

Com.  Commissioner ;  Commo- 
dore ;  Committee ;  Commerce  ; 
Common  ;  Commander. 

Com.,  or  Comm.     Commentary. 

Conip.  Compare,  Comparative  ; 
Compound,  Compounded,  Com- 
position. 

Compar.     Comparative. 

Com.  Ver.     Common  Version. 

Con.  (Contra.)  Against ;  In  op- 
position. 

Conch.    Conchology. 

Con.  Cr.    Contra  Credit. 

Cong.  Congress ;  Congregation, 
Congregational,  Congregation- 
alist.  —  {Congius.)    A  gallon. 

Conj.,  or  conj.     Conjunction. 

Conn.     Connecticut. 

Con.  Sect.    Couic  Sections. 

Const.     Constable ;  Constitution. 

Contr.    Contracted,  Contraction. 

Cop.,  or  Copt.    Coptic. 

Cor.     Corinthians. 

Cor.  Mem.  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber. 

Corn.    Cornwall,  Cornish. 

Corol.    Corollary. 

Cor.  Sec.  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary. 

Cos.,  or  COS.    Cosine. 

Cosec,  or  cosec.     Cosecant. 

Coss.    (Consules.)     Consuls. 

Col.,  or  cot.     Cc'tangent. 

Cotgr.     Cotgrave. 

C.  P.  Common  Pleas ;  Chief  Pa- 
triarch ;  Clerk  of  the  Peace ; 
Court  of  Probate. 

C.  P.  C.  Clerk  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

C.  P.  M.     Common  Particular 

C.  P.  S.'  (Custos  PrivatiSigilli.) 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

Cr.  Credit,  Creditor ;  Chromi- 
um. 

C.  E.  {Carolus  Eex.)  King 
Charles.  —  {Carolina  Eegina.) 
Queen  Caroline.  —  (Civis  Bo- 
mnnus.)  A  Roman  citizen.  — 
{Custos  Eolulorum.)  Keeper 
of  the  RoUs. 

Crei.     Crescendo. 

Crim.     Criminal. 

Crim.  Con.  Criminal  conversa- 
tion, or  Adultery. 

C  E.  P.  {Calendarium  Eolulo- 
rum Patentinm.)  Calendar  of 
the  Patent  Rolls. 

Crystal.,  or  Crystallog.  Crystal- 
lography. 

Cs.    Caesium ;  Cases. 

C.  S.  Court  of  Sessions  ;  Clerk 
of  Session ;  Clerk  to  the  Sig- 
net ;  Civil  Service.  —  {Custos 
Sigilli.)    Keeper  of  the  Seal. 

C.  S.  A.  Confederate  States  of 
America ;  Confederate  States 
Army. 

C.  S.  I.  Companion  of  the  Star 
of  India. 

C.  S.  N.  Confederate  States  Navy. 

Ct.    Connecticut ;  Count ;  Court. 

Ct.,  or  ct.  Cent.  —  {Centum.) 
A  hundred. 

C.  T.    Certificated  Teacher. 

Cts.,  or  cts.     Cents. 

Cu.     {Cuprum.)    Copper. 

cur.,  or  curt.  Current  {i.  e.,  this 
month). 

C.  V.     Common  Version. 

C.  W.  O.     Cash  with  order. 

Cwt.,  or  cwt.  (L.  centum,  a  hun- 
dred, and  E.  weight.)  Hundred- 
weight, Hundredweights. 

Cyc,  or  Cyclo.    Cyclopedia. 


D. 

D.  [L.]  Deus ;  Dominicus ;  Dux. 
D.     David  ;  Didymium  ;  Dublin  ; 

Duke  ;    Duchess  ;     Dowager  ; 

Dose  ;  Dutch. 
J).,  or  d.     Day ;   Died  ;   Dime  ; 

Daughter  ;  Deputy  ;  Degree.  — 

{Denarius,    or    denarii.)      A 

penny,  or  pence. 
Ifa.    Davyum. 
Dan,    Danish:  Daniel. 


Dal.,  or  dat.    Dative. 

D.  C.  District  of  Columbia.  — 
{Da  capo.)  Again,  or  From 
the  beginning. 

D.  C.  L.  Doctor  of  Civil  {or 
Canon)  Law. 

Z>.  C.  S.  Deputy  Clerk  of  Session. 

D.  D.  {Divinitatis  Doctor.)  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity. 

D.  D.  D.  {Dono  dedit  dedica- 
vil.)  He  gave  and  consecrated 
as  a  gift. 

D.  D.  S.  Doctor  of  Dental  Sur- 
gery. 

Dea.     Deacon. 

Dec.  December  ;  Declination  ; 
Declension. 

Def.,  or  def.     Definition. 

Deft. ,  or  deft.     Defendant. 

Deg.,  or  deg.     Degree,  Degrees. 

dekag.     Dekagram. 

dekal.     Dekaliter. 

dekam.    Dekameter. 

Del.    Delaware ;  Delegate. 

Del.,  or  del.  {Delineavit.)  He  (or 
she)  drew  it. 

Dem.    Democrat,  Democratic. 

Den.     Denmark. 

Dep.    Deputy;  Department. 

Dept.    Department ;  Deponent. 

Der.  Derived,  Derivation,  De- 
rivative. 

Deut.     Deuteronomy. 

D.  F.  Dean  of  the  Faculty ;  De- 
fender of  tlie  Faitii. 

Dft.,  or  dft.     Defendant. 

D.  G.  {Dei  gratia.)  By  the 
grace  of  God.  —  {Deo  gratias.) 
Thanks  to  God. 

dg.     Decigram. 

D.  H.     Deadhead. 

Di.     Didymium. 

Dial.     Dialectic. 

Diain.,  or  diam.    Diameter. 

Diet.    Dictionary;  Dictator. 

Dim.,  or  Dimin.  Diminutive; 
Diminuendo. 

Diosc.    Dioscorides. 

Dis. ,  or  dis.    Distance,  distant. 

Dis.,  or  Disct.    Discount. 

Disp.     Dispensatory. 

Diss.     Dissertation. 

Dist.     District. 

Dist.  Alt)/.    District  Attorney. 

Div.  Dividend,  Division,  Di- 
vide, Divided,   Divisor. 

dl.     Deciliter. 

D.  Lit.    Doctor  of  Literature. 

D.  L.  0.     Dead  Letter  Office. 

D.  M.  Doctor  of  Music  ;  Doctor 
of  Medicine. 

dm.     Decimeter. 

D.  M.  D.  {Doctor  Medicinx 
Dentalis.)  Doctor  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

D.  N.  PP.  {Dominus  noster 
Papa.)    Our  Lord  Pope. 

Do.,  or  do.     {Ditto.)    The  same. 

Dol.,OTdol.     Dollar. 

Dots.,  or  dols.     Dollars. 

D.  0.  M.  {Deo  Optimo  Maxi- 
mo.) To  God,  the  Best,  the 
Greatest. 

Dom.  Econ.  Domestic  Economy. 

Dor.     Doric. 

Doz.,OTdo3.     Dozen. 

D.  P.  Doctor  of  Pliilosophy. 
See  P.  D.  and  Ph.  D. 

D.  P.  0.  Distributing  Post 
Office. 

Dpt.     Deponent ;  Department. 

Dr.     Debtor ;  Doctor. 

Dr.,  or  dr.     Drau),  Drams. 

D.  S.  {Dal  Segno.)  From  the 
sign. 

D.  Sc.    Doctor  of  Science. 

d.  s.  p.  {Decessit  sine  prole.)  He 
died  without  issue. 

D.  T.  {Doctor  Theologix.)  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity. 

Du.    Dutch. 

Dub.    Dublin. 

Dunelm.  {Dunelmensis.)  Of 
Durham. 

D.  V.  {Deovolente.)  God  willing. 

D.  V.  31.  Doctor  of  Vetermary 
Medicine. 

Diot.,  or  dwt.  (Lat.  Denarius 
and  Eng.  weight.)  Penny- 
weight, Pennyweights. 

Dyn.    Dynamics. 


E. 

E.  East;  Eastern  (Postal  Dis- 
trict, London) ;  Earl ;  Edin- 
burgh ;  Erbium  ;  English. 

E.,  a:  e.    Eagle,  Eagles. 

ea.     Each. 

Eb.     Erbium. 

Eben.     Ebenezer. 

Ebor.     {Eboracum.)    Tork. 

E.  C.  Eastern  Central  (Postal 
District,  London) ;  Established 
Church. 


EccL,  or  Eccles.  Ecclesiastes  ; 
Ecclesiastical. 

Ecclus.     Ecclesiasticua. 

Eelec.    Eclectic. 

Econ.     Economy. 

E.  C.  U.   English  Church  Union. 

Ed.     Editor. 

Ed. ,  or  ed.    Edition. 

Ed.,  or  Edin.    Edinburgh. 

Ed7n.     Edmund. 

Eds.    Editors. 

E.  D.  S.  EngUsh  Dialect  Soci- 
ety. 

Edw.     Edward. 

E.  E.  Errors  excepted ;  Ells 
English. 

E.  E.  D.  S.  Early  English  Dia- 
lect Society. 

E.  E.  T.  S.  Early  EngUsh  Text 
Society. 

E.  Fl.     EUs  Flemish. 

E.  Fr.     Ells  French. 

e.g.  {exempli gratiot.)  For  ex- 
ample. 

Egypt.    Egyptian. 

E.  I.    East  Indies,  East  India. 

E.  I.  C,  or  E.  I.  Co.  East  In- 
dia Company. 

E.  I.  C.  S.  East  India  Compa- 
ny's Service. 

Elec.    Electricity,  ElectricaL 

Eliz.     Elizabeth. 

E.  Lon.     East  Longitude. 

E.  M.  {Equitum  Magisier.) 
Master  of  the  Horse. 

Em.     Emma;  Emily;  Emanuel. 

Emp.    Emperor ;  Empress. 

Ency.,  or  Encyc.    Encyclopedia. 

E.  N.  E.     East-North-East. 

Eng.  England,  EngUsh ;  En- 
graving. 

Engin.     Engineering. 

Enl.,  or  Entom.     Entomology. 

Env.  Ext.   Envoy  Extraordinary. 

Ep.    Epistle. 

Eph.     Ephesians ;  Ephraim. 

Epiph.     Epiphany. 

Epis.     Episcopal. 

Eq.,  or  eq.  Equal ;  Equiva- 
lent. 

Equiv.,  or  equiv.    Equivalent. 

Er.     Erbium. 

E.  S.    Ells  Scotch. 

Esd.     Esdras. 

E.  S.  E.     East-South-East. 

Esp.,  esp.,  or  espec.    Especially. 

E.'iq.,  or  Esqr.     Esquire. 

Esqs.,  or  Esqrs.     Esquires. 

Estk.     Esther. 

E.  T.    English  Translation. 

et  al.  {et  alibi.)  And  elsewhere. 
—  {et  alii,  or  alias.)  And  oth- 
ers. [Sometimes  improperly 
written  et  als.^ 

Etc.,  etc.,  or  <S:c.  {Et  cseteri,  cx- 
terx,  or  cxtera.)  And  others  ; 
and  so  forth. 

Ethnol.  Ethnology,  Ethnological. 

et  seq.,  sq.,  or  sgq.  {et  sequentes, 
or  et  sequentia.)  And  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Etym.,  or Etymol.     Etymology. 

Ex.  Example  ;  Exception ;  Ex- 
odus. 

Exc.    ExceUency ;  Exception. 

Exch.     Exchequer ;  Exchange. 

Exec.     Executor. 

Execx.     Executrix. 

Exod.     Exodus. 

Exon.    {Exonia.)    Exeter. 

Exr.     Executor. 

Exx.     Executrix. 

Ez.,  or  Ezr.     Ezra, 

E::ek.     Ezekiel. 

B.  &  0.  E.  Errors  and  omis- 
sions excepted. 


F.  French  ;  Fellow ;  FoUo ;  Fri- 
day ;  Fluorine ;  Fahrenheit. 

F.,  or  /.  Feminine;  Franc, 
Francs ;  Florui,  Florins  ;  Far- 
thing, Fai-thlngs ;  Foot,  Feet.  — 
{Fiat.)    Let  it  be  made. 

Fahr.     Fahrenheit. 

F.  A.  M.  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons. 

Far.    Farriery;  Farthing. 

F.  A.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Arts;  Fellow  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society. 

F.  A.  S.  E.  Fellow  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Edinburgh. 

F.  A.  S.  L.  Fellow  of  the  An- 
thropological Society  of  Lon- 
don. 

F.  B.  S.  E.  FeUow  of  the  Bo- 
tanical Society  of  Edinburgh. 

F.  C.    Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Fcp.,  or  fcp.    Foolscap. 

F.  C.  P.  S.  FeUow  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Philosophical  Society. 

F.  C.  S.  FeUovr  of  the  Chem- 
ical Society. 


F.  D.  {Fidei  Defensor,  or  De- 
fensutrix.)  Defender  of  the 
Faith. 

Fe.    {Ferrum.)    Iron. 

F.  E.     Flemish  EUs. 

Feb.    February. 

Fee,  or  fee.  {Fecit.)  He  (or  she) 
did  it. 

F.  E.  I.  S.  FeUow  of  the  Edu- 
cational Institute  of  Scotland. 

Fern.,  or /em.     Feminine. 

F.  E.  S.  FeUow  of  tlie  Entomo- 
logical Society ;  FeUow  of  the 
Ethnological  Society. 

Feud.    Feudal. 

FF.   [L.]    Felicissimus ;  Fratres. 

F.  F.  A.  FeUow  of  the  Faculty 
of  Actuaries. 

F.  F.  P.  S.  FeUow  of  the  Facul- 
ty of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

F.  F.  V.  First  Families  of  Vir- 
ginia.    [//!/?«oro!M] 

F.  G.  S.  FeUow  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Society. 

F.  II.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society. 

F.  I.  A.  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries. 

F.  I.  C.  Fellow  of  the  Chem- 
ical Institute. 

Fid.  Def.  {Fidei  Defensor,  or 
Defensatrix.)  Defender  of  the 
Faith. 

Fig.,  ox  fig.  Figure,  Figures; 
Figurative,  Figuratively. 

Fin.    Finland. 

Finn.    Finnish. 

Fir.,  or  fir.    Firkin. 

F.  K.  Q.  C.  P.  I.  Fellow  of  the 
King's  and  Qiieen's  College  of 
Physicians,  Ireland. 

Fl.    Flemish;  Florida. 

Fl.,  or  fl.  Florin,  Florins;  Flour- 
ished. 

Fla.    Florida. 

Fl.  E.    Flemish  EUs. 

Flem.     Flemish. 

Fk  r.     Florida. 

F.  L.  S.  FeUow  of  the  Linnsean 
Society. 

F.  31.     Field  Marshal. 

F.  0.    Field  Officer. 

Fo.,fo.,  FoL,  or  fol.    Folio. 

F.  O.B.,  or f.o.b.  Freeon board. 

For.     Foreign. 

Fort.     Fortification. 

F.  P.    Fire  Plug. 

F.  P.  S.  Fellow  of  the  PhQo- 
logical  Society. 

Fr.     France ;  Francis ;  French. 

fr.     From. 

F.  B.  A.  S.  FeUow  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society ;  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

F.  E.  C.  P.  Fellow  of  the  Roy- 
al College  of  Physicians. 

F.  B.  C.  P.  E.  FeUow  of  the 
Soyal  CoUege  of  Physicians, 
Edinburgh. 

F.  E.  C.  S.  FeUow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

F.  E.  C.  S.  E.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Edinburgh. 

F.  B.  C.  S.  I.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  CoUege  of  Surgeons,  Ire- 
land. 

F.  E.  C.  S.  L.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  CoUege  of  Surgeons, 
London. 

F.:  E.    French  Ells. 

Fred.     Frederic,  Frederick. 

Freq.,  or  freq.    Frequentative. 

F.  E.  G.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

F.  E.  H.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society;  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety. 

Fri.     Friday. 

Fries.,  or  Frs.    Friesic,  Frisian. 

F.  B.  S.  FeUow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

F.  E.  S.  E.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Edinburgh. 

F.  E.  S.  L.  FeUow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature ;  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  London. 

F.  E.  S.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society. 

F.  S.  A.  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  or  of  Antiquaries. 

F.  S.  A.  E.  FeUow  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Antiquaries,  Edinburgh. 

F.S.A.  Scot.  Fellow  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. 

F.  S.  S.  FeUow  of  the  Statis- 
tical Society. 

Ft.,  or  ft.     Foot,  Feet ;  Fort. 

F.  T.  C.  D.  FeUow  of  Trinity 
CoUege,  Dublin. 

Flh.,  or  flh.    Fathom. 

Fur.,  or  fur.    Furlong. 

Fut.,  or  fut.     Future. 

F.  Z.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Zoolog- 
ical Society. 


G. 

G.    Genitive  ;  Glucinum ;  Guide  ; 

German. 
G.,org.    Guinea,  Guineas  .  Guli 
g.     Gram. 

Ga.     Georgia ;  Gallium. 
G,  A.    General  Assembly. 
Gael.    Gaelic. 
Gal.     Galatians;  Galen. 
Gal. ,  or  gal.     Gallon,  GaUons. 
Galv.    Galvanism. 
G.  A.  B.     Grand  Army  of  the 

Republic. 
G.  B.    Great  Britain. 
G.  B.  &  I.     Great  Britain  and 

Ireland. 
G.  C.     Grand  Chapter;  Grand 
.    Conductor. 
G.  C.  B.     Grand  Cross  of  the 

Bath. 
G.  C.  H.    Grand  Cross  of  Han- 
over. 
G.  C.  L.  H.    Grand  Cross  of  the 

Legion  of  Honor. 
G.  C.  31.  G.    Grand  Cross  of  St. 

Michael  and  St.  George. 
G.  C.  S.  I.    Grand  Commander 

of  the  Star  of  India. 
G.    D.      Grand   Duke  ;    Grand 

Duchess. 
G.  E.     Grand  Encampment. 
Ge.    Germanium. 
Gen.     Genesis ;  General ;  Gene- 
va, or  Genevan. 
Gen.,  or  gen.    Genitive  ;  Gener- 
ally. 
Geneal.    Genealogy. 
Gent.     Gentleman. 
Geo.     George ;  Georgia. 
Geog.     Geography,  Geographer, 

Gfiograi'lueal. 
Geoi.     Geology,  Geological,  Ge. 

ologist. 
Geom.       Geometry,    Geometer, 

Geometrical. 
Ger.,  or  ger.    Gerund. 
Ger.,  or  Germ.    German. 
GL,  or  gi.    Gill,  Gills. 
G.  L.    Grand  Lodge. 
Gl.     Glucinum. 
Gloss.    Glossary. 
G.  31.    Grand  Master. 
G.  31.  K.  P.     Grand  Master  ot 

the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick. 
G.  0.    General  Order. 
Go.,  or  Gotli.    Gothic. 
GoiK     Governor. 
Goi'.  Gen.     Governor  General. 
G.P.     {Gloria  PatH.)    Glory  tc 

the  Father. 
G.  P.  0.    General  Post  Office. 
G.  B.  Grand    Recorder.    — 

{Georgius  Eex.)     George  the 

King. 
Gr.    Greece,  Greek. 
Gr.,  or  gr,  Graiu,  Grains ;  Gross ; 

Great. 
Gram.    Grammar. 
Gris.    Grisons. 
Gro.,  or  gro.    Gross. 
G.  S.     Grand  Secretary;  Grand 

Scribe ;  Grand  Sentinel. 
G.  T.     Good  Templars;  Grand 

Tyler. 
Gtt.,  or  git.    {Chitta,  OT_guitse.) 

Drop,  Drops. 
Gun.    Gunnery. 


n.    Hydrogen. 

H.,  or  h.  High,  Height ;  Hatw 
bor ;  Husband ;  Hour,  Hours. 

ha.     Hectare. 

Hab.     Habakkuk. 

Hab.corp.  {habeas corpus.)  Tou 
may  have  the  body. 

Sag.     Haggai. 

Hants.  (A  contraction  of  fiizreie*- 
shire.)    Hampshire. 

H.  B.  C.  Hudson's  Bay  Comi 
pany. 

//.  B.  31.  His  {or  Her)  Britan- 
nic Majei^ty. 

H.  C.  House  of  Commons ; 
Heralds'  CoUege. 

H.  C.  31.  His  {or  Her)  Catholic 
Majesty. 

Hdkf,  or  hdkf.    Handkerchief. 

k.  e.  {hoc  est,  or  hie  est.)  That 
is,  or  this  is. 

Ileb.,  or  Ilebr.  Hebrew;  He- 
brews. 

a.  E.  I.  C.  Honorable  East  In- 
dia Company. 

H.  E.  I.  C.  S.  Honorable  East 
India  Company's  Service. 

Her.    Heraldry. 

Ilerp.     Herpetology. 

Hf.-bd.,  or  hf.-bd.    Half-bound, 

Hg.    {Hydrargyrum.)    Mercury- 

H.  G.     Horse  Guards. 

kg.    Hektogram. 
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H.  H.  His  {or  Her)  Highness; 
His  Holiuesa  (the  Pope). 

Hhd.,  or  khd.  Hogsliead,  Hogs- 
heads. 

Hier.  (Hierosolyma.)  Jerusalem. 

B.  I.  U.  His  (or  Her)  Imperial 
Highness. 

Ua.     Hilary. 

Hind.  Hindoo,  Hindostan,  Hin- 
doostauee. 

Hipp.    Hippocrates. 

Hist.     History,  Historical. 

H.  J.     (Hie  jacet.)    Here  lies. 

H.  J.  S.  (Hie  jacet  sepultus.) 
Here  lies  buried. 

H.  L.    House  o£  Lords. 

hi.    Hektoliter. 

H.  31.  His  (or  Her)  Majesty; 
Hallelujah  Meter. 

km.     Hektometer. 

H.  M.  P.  (Hoc  monumentum 
posuit.)  Erected  this  mouu- 
uient. 

H.  M.  S.  His  (or  Her)  Majesty's 
Steamer,  Ship,  or  Service. 

Ho.     House. 

Hon.,  or  Honble.    Honorable. 

Hand.    Honored. 

Hor.,  or  Horol.    Horology. 

Hort.  Horticulture,  Horticul- 
tural. 

Hos.    Hosea. 

H.  P.  High  Priest ;  Horse 
power ;  Half  pay. 

H.  P.  M.  Hallelujah  Particular 
Meter. 

H.  B.  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives. 

Hr. ,  or  hr.    Hour. 

H.  It.  E.  Holy  Roman  Empire 
(or  Emperor). 

H.  R.  H.  His  (or  Her)  Royal 
Highness.  ■ 

H.  JR.  I.  P.  (Hie  requiesmt  in 
pace.)    Here  rests  in  peace. 

H.  S.    (Hie  situs.)    Here  lies. 

H.  S.  H.  His  (or  Her)  Serene 
Highness. 

H.  S.  S.  (Historise  Soeietatis 
Socius.)  Fellow  of  the  His- 
torical Society. 

Hum.,  or  Humb.    Humble. 

Hun.,  OT  Hung,  Hungary,  Hun- 
garian. 

Hund.,oihund.  Hundred,  Hun- 
dreds. 

Hunts.     Huntingdonshire. 

Hyd.    Hydrostatics. 

Hydraul.    Hydraulics. 

Hydros.    Hydrostatics. 

hypoth.  Hypothesis,  Hypothet- 
ical. 


/.     Iodine ;  Island. 

lb.,  ib..  Ibid.,  or  ibid.   (Ibidem.) 

In  the  same  place. 
/.  C,  or  I.  JC.    lesus  Christus. 
Icel.,  or  lee.     Iceland,  Icelandic. 
Ich. ,  or  Ichth.     Ichthyology. 
/.  CH.  TH.  U.S.^    (Gt.  'lr,<rovi 

XpKTTOS,      ®eOV     'YtOS,     2ti>T7jp.) 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Savior. 

Icon.     Iconographic. 

Id.,  or  id.     (Idem.)    The  same. 

/.  I).  N.  (In  Dei  nomine.)  In 
the  name  of  God. 

Id.  T.     Idaho  Territory. 

/.  e.,  or  i.  e.    (Id  est.)    That  is. 

/.  G.     Inside  Guardian. 

/.  //.  S.  (lesus  [or  Jesus^  Ho- 
minum  Snlvator.)  Jesus  the 
Savior  of  Men.     See  J.  H.  S. 

1^^  Originally  written  IH2, 
and  intended  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  "IHSOYS,  the  Greek 
form  of  the  word  Jesus.  This 
fact  was  afterward  forgotten, 
and  the  Greek  H  (eta)  having 
been  mistaken  for  the  Latin 
H  (aitch),  and  a  Latin  S  sub- 
stituted for  the  Greek  2,  the 
three  letters  were  supposed  to 
be  the  initials  of  three  separate 
words,  and  a  signification  was 
accordingly  found  for  each. 

HI.,  OT  Ills.    Illinois. 

Illust.     Illustration. 

Imp.  Imperial ;  Impersonal.  — 
(Imperator.)    Emperor. 

Imp.,  imp.,  Imper.,  or  imper. 
Imperative. 

Imp.,  imp.,  Imper/.,  or  imperf. 
Imperfect. 

In.     Indium. 

In.,  or  in.    Inch,  Inches. 

Inch.,  ox  Incko.    Inchoative. 

incog.    (Incognito.)    Unknown. 

Ind.    India;  Indian;  Indiana. 

Ind.,  ind.,  Indie.,  or  indie.  In- 
dicative. 

Ind.  T.,  or  Ind.  Ter.  Indian 
Territory. 
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Inf.,  or  inf.    Infinitive. 

In  Km.,  or  in  lim.  (In  timine.) 
At  the  outset. 

In  loc.,  or  in  loc.  (In  loeo.)  In 
its  place. 

/.  N.  R.  I.  (lesus  [or  Jesus'] 
Nazarenus',  Rex  ludscorum 
[or  Judxoi-um].)  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  Bang  of  the  Jews. 

Ins.     Inspector. 

Ins.,  or  Insur.    Insurance. 

Insep.,  or  insep.    Inseparable. 

Ins.  Gen.    Inspector  General. 

iiist.  Instant  (the  present 
month) ;  Institute,  Institution. 

Int.,  OT  int.     Interest. 

intens.     Intensive. 

Interj.,  or  interj.     Interjection. 

Internal.     International. 

Intrans.,  or  intrans.  Intransi- 
tive. 

in  trans,  (in  transitu.)  On  the 
passage. 

Introd.     Introduction. 

Inv.     Invoice. 

lo.    Iowa. 

I.  0.  F.  Independent  Order  of 
Foresters. 

/.  O.  G.  T.  Independent  Order 
of  Good  Templivrs. 

Ion.    Ionic. 

/.  0.  0.  F.  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows. 

/.  O.  S.  M.  Independent  Order 
of  the  Sons  of  Malta. 

/.  0.  U.  I  owe  you  (an  acknowl- 
edgment for  money). 

I.  P.  D.  (In  Priesentia  Domi- 
norum.)  In  Presence  of  the 
Lords. 

Ipecac.    Ipecacuanha. 

i.  q.    (idem  quod.)   The  same  as. 

Ir.    Ireland,  Irish ;  Iridium. 

I.  R.  O,  Internal  Revenue  Of- 
fice. 

Irreg.,  or  irreg.     Irregular. 

/.  S.  Inside  Sentinel ;  Irish  So- 
ciety. 

Is.,  or  Isa.    Isaiah. 

Is.,  Isl.,  or  isl.     Island. 

I.  T.  Inner  Temple ;  Indian 
Territory. 

It.,OT  Itnl.    Italian,  Italic, Italy. 

Itin.    Itinerary. 


J. 

J.    Judge,  Justice ;  Julius. 

J.  A.    Judge  Advocate. 

Jac.    Jacob. 

J.  A.  G.  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral. 

Jam.    Jamaica. 

Jan.    January. 

Jap.    Japanese. 

Jos.    James. 

Jav.    Javanese. 

J.  C.  Jesus  Ohbist  ;  Justice 
Clerk ;  Julius  Caesar.  —  (Juris- 
consullus. )    Jurisconsult. 

J.  C.  D.  (Juris  Civilis  Doctor.) 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

J.D.  (Jurum Doctor.)  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

J.  D.    Junior  Deacon. 

Jer.    Jeremiah. 

J,  G.  W.     Junior  Grand  Warden. 

J.  H.  S.  (Jesus  Hominum  Sal- 
vator.)  Jesus,  Savior  of  Man- 
kind.   See  I.  H.  S. 

Jno.     John. 

Join.    Joinery. 

Jona.     Jonathan. 

Jos.    Joseph. 

Josh.     Joshua. 

Jour.    Journeyman ;  Journal. 

J.  P.    Justice  of  the  Peace. 

J.  Prob.    Judge  of  Probate. 

Jr.,  OT  jr.    Junior. 

J.  R.  (Jacobus  Rex.)  King 
James. 

J.  U.  (or  V.)  D.  (Juris  Utriusque 
Doctor.)  Doctor  of  Both 
Laws  (i.  €.,  the  Canon  and  the 
Civil  Law). 

Jud.    Judith. 

Judg.    Judges. 

Jul.  July ;  Julius.  —  Julep  (in 
medicine). 

Jul.  Per.    Julian  Period. 

Jun.    June. 

Jun.,Jun.,  Junr.,  or  junr.  Jun- 
ior. 

Jus.    Justice. 

Jus.  P.    Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Just.    Justice;  Justinian. 

J.  W.    Junior  Warden. 


K. 

K.     King,    Kings  ;    Knight.  — 

(Ifnlium.)    Potassium. 
K.  A.     Knight  of   St.   Andrew 
(in  Russia). 


Kal.    Kalends. 

K.  A.  N.     Knight  of  St.   Alex- 
ander Nevskoj  (in  Russia). 
Kan.,  or  Kans.    Kansas. 
K.  B.     Kniglit  of  the  Bath  (in 

Great  Britain) ;  King's  Bench. 
K.  B.  A.     Knight  of  St.  Bento 

d'Avis  (in  Portugal). 
K.  B.  E.    Knight  of  the  Black 

Eagle  (in  Russia). 
K.  C.     Knight  of  the  Crescent 

(in  Turkey) ;  Bang's  Council. 
K.  C.  B.    Knight  Commander  of 

the  Bath  (171  Great  Britain). 
K.  C.  H.     Knight  Commander 

of  Hanover. 
IC.  C.  31.  G.    Knight  Command- 
er of  St.  Micliael  and  St.  George 

(in  the  Ionian  Isles). 
K.  C.  S.     Kniglit  of  Charles  III. 

of  Spain. 
K.  C.  S.  I.    Kniglit  Command- 
er of  the  Star  of  India. 
IC.  E.     Knight  of  the  Elephant 

(in  Denmark). 
Hen.,  or  Ky.    Kentucky. 
K.  F.    Knight  of  Ferdinand  (in 

Spain). 
IC.  F.  31.     Knight  of  St.  Ferdi- 
nand and  Merit  (iii  Sicily). 
K.  G.    Knight  of  the  Garter  (ire 

Great  Brila  in), 
kg.    Kilogram. 
K.  G.  C.    Knight  of  the  Grand 

Cross    (in      Great     Britain) ; 

Knight  of  the  Golden  Circle 

(ire  the  United  States). 
K.  G.  C.  B.  Knight  of  the  Grand 

Cross  of  the  Bath   (ira  Great 

Britain). 
K.  G.  F.    Knight  of  the  Golden 

Fleece  (in  Spain  or  Austria). 
K.  G.  H.    Knight  of  the  Guelphs 

of  Hanover. 
K.   G.  V.    Knight  of  Gustavus 

Vasa  (in  Sweden). 
K.  H.    Knight  of  Hanover. 
ICi.    Kings. 

Kil.,  or  Ml.     Kilderkin. 
IC.  J.    Knight  of  St.  Joachim. 
K.  K.   (G.  kdniglich,  kaiserlich.) 

Royal  and  Imperial. 
KK.    (Karissimus.)   Very  dear. 
kl.     Kiloliter. 
K.  L.,  or  IC.  L.  A.    Knight  of 

Leopold  of  Austria. 
K.  L.  H.    Knight  of  the  Legion 

of  Honor  (in  France). 
K.  31.     Knight  of  Malta. 
km.    Kilometer. 
Km.     Kingdom. 
K.  31.  H.     Knight  of  Merit  of 

Holstein. 
K.  31.  J.     Knight  of  Maximilian 

Joseph  (in  Bavaria). 
K.  31.  T.    Knight  of  Maria  The- 
resa (in  Austria). 
K.  N.    Know-nothing. 
Knick.     Knickerbocker. 
K.  N.  S.    Knight  of  the  Royal 

North  Star  (in  Sweden). 
Knt.     Knight. 
K.  P.    Knight  of  St.  Patrick  (in 

Ireland) ;  Knight  of  Pythias. 
K.  R.  C.     Knight  of  the  Red 

Cross. 
K.  R.  E.    Knight  of  the  Red 

Eagle  (in  Prussia). 
Ks.    Kansas. 
K.  S.    Knight  of  the  Sword  (in 

Sweden). 
K.  S.  A.    Knight  of  St.  Amie 

(in  Russia). 
K.  S.  E.    Knight  of  St.  Esprit 

(ire  France). 
K.  S.  F.     Knight  of  St.  Fernan- 
do (in  Spain). 
K.  S.  F.  31.    Knight  of  St.  Fer- 
dinand and  Merit  (in  Naples). 
K.  S.  G.    Knight  of  St.  George 

(in  Russia). 
K.  S.  H.    Knight  of  St.  Hubert 

(in  Bavaria). 
K.  S.  J.    Knight  of  St.  Janua- 

rius  (ire  Naples). 
K.  S.  L.    Knight  of  the  Sun  and 

Lion  (in  Persia). 
K.  S.  M.  &  S.  G.    Knight  of  St. 

Michael    and    St.   George    (in 

the  Ionian  IsUmds). 
K.  S.  P.     Knight  of  St.  Stanis- 
laus of  Poland. 
K.  S.  S.     Knight  of  the  Sword 

of    Sweden ;     Knight    of    the 

Southern  Star  (i)t  Brazil). 
IC.  S.  W.    Knight  of  St.  Wladi- 

mir  (in  Russia). 
Kt.     Knight. 
IC.  T.    Knight  Templar ;  Knight 

of  the  Thistle  (in  Scotland). 
K.  T.  A.     (Gr.  Kol  TO.  AeiTTOjUt-i/a.) 

And  so  forth. 
K.  T.  S.    Knight  of  the  Tower 

and  Sword  (ire  Portugal). 
K.    W.    Knight  of  William  (in 

the  Netherlands). 


K.  W.  E.    Knight  of  the  White 

Eagle  (ire  Poland). 
Ky.    Kentucky. 


L.  Lady ;  Latin  ;  Law ;  Left ; 
Lord  ;  Low  ;  Lithium ;  London 
(after  titles).  —  (Liber.)  Book. 

L.,  or  I.  Lake  ;  Lane  ;  Latitude; 
League,  Leagues ;  Line,  Lines  ; 
Link,  Links. 

f,..  Lb.,  lb.,  or  lb.  (Libra.)  A 
pound  in  weight. 

L.,l.,or£.    A  pound  sterling. 

I.     Liter. 

La.     Louisiana;  Lanthanum. 

L.  A.  C.  Licentiate  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company. 

Ladp.     Ladyship. 

L.  A.  H.  Licentiate  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall. 

Lam.     Lamentations. 

Lapp.     Lappish. 

L.  A.  S.  Lord  Advocate  of  Scot- 
land. 

Lat.     Latin. 

Lat.,  or  lat.     Latitude. 

L.  C.  Lord  Cliamberlain  ;  Lord 
Chancellor. 

I.  c.  Lower  case.  —  (loco  citato.) 
In  the  place  before  cited. 

L.  C.  B.    Lord  Chief  Barou. 

L.  C.  J.    Lord  Chief  Justice. 

L.  C.  31.  Least  Common  Mul- 
tiple. 

Ld.    Lord. 

L.  D.  Lady  Day ;  Light  Dra- 
goons. 

LD.     Low  Dutch. 

Ldp.,  or  Lp.    Lordship. 

L.  D.  S.  Licentiate  of  Dental 
Surgery. 

Lea.,  or  lea.     League. 

Leg.    (Legato. )    Smoothly. 

Leg.,OT  Leg  is.  Legislature,  Leg- 
islative. 

Leip.    Leipzig,  or  Leipsio. 

Lett.    Lettish. 

Lev.    Leviticus. 

Lex.    Lexicon. 

Lexicog.    Lexicography. 

L.  G.     Life  Guards. 

LG.     Low  German. 

LGr.    Low  Greek. 

L.  H.  A.     Lord  High  Admiral. 

L.  H.  C.    Lord  High  Chancellor. 

L.  H.  D.  (Litlerarum  Humana- 
rum  Doctor,  or  In  Liiteris  Hu- 
manioribus  Doctor.)  Doctor  of 
Humanities. 

L.  H.  T.    Lord  High  Treasurer. 

L.  I.  Long  Island;  Light  In- 
fantry. 

Li.,  or  L.    Lithium. 

lAb.    Librarian,  Library. 

Lib.,  OT  lib.    (Liber.)    Book. 

Lieut.,  or  Lt.     Lieutenant. 

Lieut.  Col.     Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Lieut.  Gen.   Lieutenant  General. 

Lieut.  Gov.  Lieutenant  Govern- 
or. 

Linn.    Linnaeus,  Liunsean. 

Liq.     Liquor. 

Lit.    Literature,  Literary. 

Lit.,  or  lit.    Literally. 

Lit,  D.,  or  Litt.  D.  Doctor  of 
Literature. 

Lith.    Lithuanian. 

Liv.,  or  liv.     Livre. 

LL.,  OT  L.  Lat.  Low  Latin;  Law 
Latin. 

LL.  B.  (Legum  Baccalaureus.) 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  See  B.  L., 
and  B.  LL. 

LL.  D.  (Legum  Doctor.)  Doc- 
tor of  Laws.     See  B.  LL. 

LL.  31.     Master  of  Laws. 

L.  L.  I.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. 

Z.  31.    Long  Meter. 

Lon. ,  or  Land.    London. 

Lon.,  Ion.,  Long.,  or  long.  Lon- 
gitude. 

Loq.     (Loquitur.)    Speaks. 

Lou.,  or  Im.     Louisiana. 

Lp. ,  OT  Ldp.     Lordship. 

L.  P.  Lord  Provost ;  Large  pa- 
per. 

L.  P.  31.    Long  Particular  Meter. 

L.  P.  S.    Lord  Privy  Seal. 

L.  R,  C.  P.  Licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

L.  R.  C.  S.  Licentiate  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

L.  S.  Left  side.  —  (Loctts  Si- 
gilli.)    Place  of  the  Seal. 

L.S.  A.  Licentiate  of  the  Apoth- 
ecaries' Society. 

L.  S.  D.,  &  s.  d.,  or  I.  s.  d.  (Li- 
bra, Solidi,  Denarii.)  Pounds, 
shillings,  pence. 

Lt. ,  or  Lieut.     Lieutenant. 

Lt.  Inf.     Light  Infantry. 

,  Lv.,  or  iv.     Livres. 


M. 

3f.  Marquis ;  Monday  ;  Middle ; 
Monsieur  ;  Morning.  —  (3IiUe.) 
Tliousand. — (3Ieridies.\  Me- 
ridian, or  Noon. 

m.     Married  ;  Meter. 

31.,  or  -m.  Masculine;  Moon; 
Montli,  Months  ;  Minute,  Min- 
utes ;  Mill,  Mills;  Mile, Miles; 
Muster  ;  Member  ;  Medicine. 
—  (3fanipuhis.)  A  handful.  — 
(31isce.)  Mix.  —  (3Iistura.) 
M.i.\ture.  —  (3Icnsura.)  Meas- 
ure ;  By  measure. 

31.  A.  Military  Academy  ;  Mas- 
ter of  Arts.     See  A.  31. 

31nc.,  or  3Iucc.     Maccabees. 

3faced.     Macedonian. 

3Iach.     Machinery. 

3Iad.,  or  3]adm.    Madam. 

31<ig.     Magazine. 

3Iaj.     Major. 

3[aj.  Gen.    Major  General. 

3Ial.     Malaclii. 

3Ian.    Manage;  Manual. 

3Ianuf.     Manufacturing. 

3Iar.     March;  Maritime. 

3Iarch.     Marchioness. 

3fcrrg.  Trans.  Marginal  Trans- 
lation. 

3[arq.     Marquis. 

3Ias.,  7nas.,  3Iasc.,  or  masc.  Mas- 
culine. 

3Iass.     Massachusetts. 

31.  Ast.  S.  Member  of  the  As- 
tronomical Society. 

3Iatk.  Mathematics,  Mathema- 
tician, Mathematical. 

3fatt.     Matthew. 

31.  B.  (3Iedicin!e  Baccalaure- 
us.) Bachelor  of  Medicine. 
See  B.  3T.  —  (3Iusicse  Bacca- 
laureus.)   Bachelor  of  Music. 

31.  C.  Member  of  Congress; 
Master  of  Ceremonies  ;  Master 
Commandant. 

3fch.    March. 

3f.  C.  S.    Madras  Civil  Service. 

31.  D.  (3Iedicinx  Doctor.)  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine. 

3Id.     Maryland. 

3Idlle.    Mademoiselle. 

31.  E.  Methodist  Episcopal; 
Military,  Mining,  or  Mechan- 
ical Engineer ;  Most  Excellent. 

3Ie.    Maine. 

3Ieas.    Measure. 

3Iech.     Mechanics,  Mechanical. 

3Ied.     Medicine,  Medical. 

31.  E.  G.  H.  P.  Most  Excellent 
Grand  High  Priest. 

3Iem.  Memorandum,  Memoran- 
da.—  (Slemento.)    Remember. 

M.  E.  S.  Methodist  Episcopal 
South. 

3fessrs.,  or  3131.  (3fessieurs.) 
Gentlemen ;  Sirs.     See  B,  LL. 

3Iet.   Metaphysics,  Metaphysical. 

3Ieial.    Metallurgy. 

3fetaph.    Metaphysics. 

3Ie.teor.  Meteorology,  Meteoro- 
logical. 

3Ieth.    Methodist. 

3Ieton.    MetonjTiiy. 

3Iex.    Me-jiico,  Mexican 

3Sfg.     Manufacturing. 

31.  F.  H.     Master  of  Foxhounds. 

31. ft.  (3Iisturafiat.)  Letamix- 
ture  be  made. 

3Ig.    Magnesium. 

mg.,  or  mgr.    Milligram. 

3f.  G.    Major  General. 

3I.-G.,  or  3I.-Goth.  Moeso- 
Gothic. 

3rHG.    Middle  High  German. 

31.  Hon.     Most  Honorable. 

31.  H.  S.  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society ;  Member  of  the 
Historical  Society. 

3Ii.,  or  mi.    Mill,  Mills. 

3Iic.     Micah. 

31.  I.  C.  E.  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Civil  Engineers. 

3Iich.    Michigan;  Michaelmas. 

3Iid.    Midshipman. 

3Iid.,  or  7nid.    Middle  (voice). 

3111.     Military. 

3L  I.  31.  E.  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Mining  Engineers. 

3fin.   Mineralogy,  Mineralogical. 

3Iin.,  or  7»iM.     Minute  ;  Mining. 

3Iinn.    Minnesota. 

3[in.  Plen.  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary. 

3fiss.    Mississippi. 

ml.     Milliliter. 

3rLG.    Middle  Low  German. 

3flle.     Mademoiselle. 

3I3f.  Their  Majesties.  —  (Mes- 
sieurs.) Gentlemen,  or  Sirs. 
See  B.  LL. 

mm.     Millimeter. 

j)/.V.  [L.]  Magistri;  Martyres; 
Matrimonium ;  Meritissimus. 
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Mme.    Madame. 

M.  M.  S.    Moravian  Missionary 

Society. 
M.  M.  S.  S.    {Massachusettensis 
Medicinx    Societalis    Socius. ) 
Member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society. 
Mn.     Manganese. 
M.  N.  A.   S.     Member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
M.  jV.  S.     Member  of  the  Nu- 
mismatical  Society. 

Mo.     Missouri ;  Molybdenum. 

iVo.,  or  7no.    Month. 

Mod.  Modern.  —  (Moderato.) 
Moderately. 

Mohani.     Moliammedan. 

Man.,  or  Mond.     Monday.    , 

Mons.     Monsieur,  or  Sir. 

Mont.     Montana. 

Mos. ,  or  mos.     Months. 

M.  P.  Member  of  Parliament ; 
Member  of  Police ;  Municipal 
Police. 

M.  P.  C.  Member  of  Parliament 
in  Canada. 

M.  P.  P.  Member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Parliament. 

M.  P.  S.  Member  of  the  Philo- 
logical (or  of  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical) Society. 

Mr.    Mister,  or  Mister. 

M.  R.    Master  of  the  Rolls. 

mr.     MUlier. 

M.  P.  A.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society ;  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Science. 

M.  P.  a.  C.  Jlember  of  the 
Roval  College  of  Chemistry. 

M.  R.  C.  P.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Preceptors ; 
Member  of  the  Royal  College 
Oi'  Physicians. 

M.  R.  C.  S.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

M.  R.  C.  V.  S.  Member  of  the 
Royal  CoUege  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons. 

M.  R.  G.  S.  Member  of  the  Roy- 
al Geographical  Society. 

M.  R.  I.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Institution. 

M.  R.  I.  A.  Member  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Mrs.  Mistress  (as  an  abbrevia- 
tion pronounced  mts'sis). 

M-  R.  S.  L.  Member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

M.  S.  (Meniorix  sacrum.)  Sa- 
cred to  the  memory ;  Master 
of  Surgery. 

MS.     Manuscript. 

MSS.     Manuscripts. 

M>.    Mount,  or  Mountain. 

M.  T.  C.    Marcus  Tullius  Cicero. 

Mts.     Mountains. 

Mils.     Music,  Musical ;  Museum. 

Mus.  B.     Bachelor  of  Music. 

Mus.  D.,  Mus.  Hoc.,  or  3fus. 
Doci.     Doctor  of  Music. 

M.  W.     Most  Worthy. 

M.  W.  P.  Most  Worthy  Patriarch. 

M.  W.  G.  C.  P.  Most  Worthy 
Grand  Chief  Patriarch. 

M.  W.  G.  M.  Most  Worthy 
Grand  Master  ;  Most  Worship- 
ful Grand  Master. 

M.  W.  S.  Member  of  the  Wer- 
nerian  Society. 

myg.     Myriagram. 

my).     Myrialiter. 

mym.     Myriameter. 

Myst.    Mysteries. 

Myth.   Mythology,  Mythological. 


N. 

N.      Noon  ;    North ;    Northern 

(Postal      District,      London) ; 

Note  ;  Name  ;  New ;  Number ; 

Nitrogen  ;  Norse. 
iV.,  or  n.    Noun;  Neuter;  Nail, 

Nails. 
N.  A.    North   America,   North 

American. 
Na.    (Natrium.)    Sodium. 
Na. ,  OT  na.    Nail,  Nails. 
N.  A.  D.    National  Academy  of 

Design. 
Nah.    Nahum. 
Nap.    Napoleon. 
If.  A.  S.    National  Academy  of 

Sciences. 
Nat.    Natural ;  Natal ;  National. 
Nath.    Nathaniel,  or  Nathanael. 
Naut.    Nautical. 
Nav.    Naval. 
Navig.    Navigation. 
N.   B.     North   Britain,   North 

British ;    New    Brunswick.  — 

(Nota  bene.)  Note  well,  or  take 

notice. 
Nb.    Niobium. 
N.    C.     North   Carolina:    Nevp 

Church. 


N.  D.    No  date. 

N.  Dak.    North  Dakota, 

N.  E.  North-East ;  North-East- 
ern  (Postal  District,  London) ; 
New  England. 

Neb.    Nebraska. 

Neh.    Nehemiah. 

Nem.  Con.,  or  nem.  con.  (Ne- 
mine  conlradicente.)  No  one 
contradicting  ;  Unanimously. 

Nem.  Diss.  (Nemine  dissenti- 
ente.)  No  one  dissenting ;  Linan- 
imously. 

Neth.    Netherlands. 

Neut.,  or  neat.    Neuter. 

Nev.     Nevada. 

New  M.    New  Mexico. 

New  Test.    New  Testament. 

NF.     New  French. 

N.  F.     Newfoundland. 

N.  G.  New  Granada ;  Noble 
Grand. 

Ng.    Norwegium. 

NGr.     New  Greek. 

N.  H.    New  Hampshire. 

NSeb.    New  Hebrew. 

N.  H.  H.  S.  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society. 

Ni.     Nickel. 

N.  J.    New  Jersey. 

N.  /.,  or  n.  I.  (Non  liquet.)  It 
appears  not ;  The  case  Is  not 
clear. 

NL.    New  Latin. 

N.  L.,  or  N.  Lat.  North  Lati- 
tude. 

N.  Mex.    New  Mexico. 

N.  N.  E.     North-North-East. 

N.  N.  W.     North-Nortb-West. 

No.    Norium. 

No.,  or  no.  (Xumero.)  Number. 

N.  0.    New  Orleans. 

Nam.,  or  nom.     Nominative. 

Non-com.    Noncommissioned. 

Non  Con.,  or  non.  con.  Nuncon- 
tent,  i.  e.,  dissentient  (House  of 
Lords). 

Non  obst.,  OT  non  obst.  (Non  ob- 
stante.)   Notwithstanding. 

Non  Pros. ,  or  A'^on  pros.  (Non 
prosequitur.)  He  does  not 
prosecute;  —  a  judgment  en- 
tered against  the  plaintiff  when 
he  does  not  appear  to  prose- 
cute. 

Non  seq. ,  oi  non  seq.  (Non  se- 
quiiur.)    It  does  not  foUow. 

Nor.,  or  Norm.     Norman. 

Nor.  Fr.,  or  Norm.  Fr.  Norman 
French. 

Norvj.    Norway ;  Norwegian. 

Nos.,oTnos.   (3Iath.)  Numbers. 

Notts.     Nottinghamshire. 

Nov.    November. 

N.  P.  New  Providence  ;  Notary 
Public. 

N.  P.  D.    North  Polar  distance. 

N.  R.     North  River. 

N.  S.  Nova  Scotia ;  New  Style 
(since  1752) ;  Numismatic  So- 
ciety. — -  (Notre  Seigneur.)  Our 
Lord. 

N.  S.  J.  C.  (Noster  Salvator 
Jesus  Christus.)  Our  Savior 
Jesus  Christ.  —  (Notre  Seigneur 
Jesa  Christ.)  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

N.  T.    New  Testament. 

N.  u.,  or  n.  u.     Name  unknown. 

Num.,  or  Numb.    Numbers. 

Numis.     Numismatics. 

Nux  vom.    Nux  vomica. 

N.  V.  31.  Nativity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

N.  W.  North-West;  North- 
western (Postal  District,  Lon- 
don). 

N.  W.  T.    North-West  Territory. 

N.  Y.    New  York. 

N.  Y.  H.  S.  New  York  Histor- 
ical Society. 

N.  Z.,  or  N.  Zeal.  New  Zealand. 


o. 

0.  Ohio;  Oxygen;  Old. —{Oc- 
tarius.)    A  pint. 

Ob.,  or  ob.     (Obiit.)    Died. 

Ob.,  or  Obad.    Oba'diah. 

Obj.,  or  obj.  Objective,  Objec- 
tion. 

Obs.    Observatory. 

Obs.,  or  obs.  Obsolete ;  Observa- 
tion. 

Obsoles.    Obsolescent. 

Obt.,  or  Obdt.    Obedient. 

Oct.    October. 

0.  F.    Odd  Fellows. 

0.  G.     Outside  Guardian. 

OHG.     Old  High  German. 

0.  M.  M.  S.  On  Her  Majesty's 
Service. 

0.  K.    All  correct. 

01.  (Oleum.)    Oil. 

Old  Test.    Old  Testament. 


OLG.    Old  Low  German. 

Olym.    Olympiad. 

0.  M.     Old  measurement. 

Op.    Opposite  ;  Opus  ;  Opera. 

Opt.    Optics. 

Opt.,  or  opt.     Optative. 

Ore.,  or  Oreg.     Oregon. 

Ord.     Ordinance ;  Ordinary. 

Orig.,  or  orig.     Original,  -nally. 

Ornith.     Ornithology,    Ornitho- 
logical. 

0.  S.    Old    Style    (previous   to 
1752) ;  Outside  Sentinel. 

Os.     Osmium. 

0.  S.  B.    (Ordo  Sancti  Benedic- 
ti.)    Order  of  Saint  Benedict. 

0.  r.     Old  Testament. 

0.  U.  A.    Order  of  United  Amer- 
icans. 

Oxf.    Oxford. 

Oxf.  Gloss.     Oxford  Glossary  of 
Architecture. 

Oxon.     (Oxonia.)    Oxford. 

Oxonien.    (Oxoniensis.)    Of  Ox- 
ford. 

Oz.,  or  oz.    Ounce,  Ounces. 

|^°"  The  z  is  here  used  for 
the  cliaracter  3,  anciently  an 
abbreviation  for  terminations. 


P. 

P.,  or  p.  Page ;  Part ;  Partici- 
ple ;  Past ;  Pole ;  Phosphorus ; 
Pint ;  Penny ;  Pipe.  —  (Pon- 
dere.)  By  weight.  —  (Pugil- 
lus.)  ApugiL  —  (Pater.)  Fa- 
ther. 

Pa.    Pennsylvania. 

p.  a.    Participial  adjective. 

Paint.     Painting. 

Pal.,  or  Paleon.    Paleontology. 

Par,     Paragraph. 

Pari.  ParUament,  ParUamentary. 

Part.,  OT  part.     Participle. 

Pass.,  OT  pass.     Passive. 

Pathol.    Pathology. 

Payt. ,  or  payt.    Payment. 

Pb.     (Plumbum.)    Lead. 

P.  B.  (Philosophix  Baccalaure- 
us.)    Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

P.  C.  Privy  Council  (or  Coun- 
cilor) ;  Police  Constable ;  Prin- 
cipal Conductor.  —  (Patres 
Conscripli.)  Conscript  Fa- 
thers. 

P.  C.  P.     Past  Chief  Patriarch. 

P.  C.  S.  Principal  Clerk  of  Ses- 
sion. 

P.  Cyc.    Penny  Cyclopedia. 

P.  D.  (Philosophise  Doctor.) 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Pd.     Paid;  Palladium. 

P.  E.    Protestant  Episcopal. 

Pe.    Pelopium. 

P.  E.  I.    Prince  Edward  Island. 

Penn.     Pennsylvania. 

Pent.    Pentecost. 

Per.,  or  Pers.     Persia ;  Persian. 

Per  an.,  OT  per  an.  (Perannum.) 
By  the  year. 

Per  cent,  per  cent.  Per  ct.,  or 
per  ct.  (Per  centum.)  By  the 
hundred. 

Per  J.,  OT  perf.    Perfect. 

perh.     Perhaps. 

Peri.     Perigee. 

Pers.,  OT  pers.    Person. 

Persp.    Perspective. 

Pert.     Pertaining. 

Peruv.    Peruvian. 

Pet.    Peter. 

P.  G.    Past  Grand. 

P.  G.  M.    Past  Grand  Master. 

Pg.    Portuguese. 

Phar.,  or  Pharm.  Pharmacy, 
Pharmacopoeia. 

Ph.  B.  (Philosophise  Baecalau- 
reus. )  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Ph.  D.  (Philosophise  Doctor.) 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Phil.  Philip;  Philippians;  Phi- 
losophy, Philosopher,  Philo- 
sophical ;  Philemon. 

Phil.,  or  Phila.    Philadelphia. 

Philem.    Philemon. 

Philol.    Philology. 

Philom.  (PhilomatJies.)  Lover 
of  learning. 

Philomath.  (Philomathemati- 
cus.)    Lover  of  mathematics. 

Philos.  Philosophy,  Philosoph- 
ical. 

Phil.  Trans.  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. 

Phon. ,  or  Phonet.    Phonetics. 

Photog.     Photography. 

Photom.     Photometry. 

Phren.  Phrenology,  Phrenolog- 
ical. 

P.  S.  S.  Pennsylvania  Histor- 
ical Society. 

Phy.     Physical. 

Phys.  Physics,  Physical ;  Phys- 
iology, Physiological. 


Physiol.    Physiology. 

Pinx.,  or  pinx.  (I'inxit.)  He 
(or  slie)  painted  it. 

P.  J.    Police  Justice. 

Pk.,  OT  pk.    Peck. 

Pkgs.    Packages. 

Pks.,  OT pks.    Pecks. 

P.  L.    Poet  Laureate. 

PI. ,  or  pi.    Place ;  Plate ;  Plural. 

P.  L.  B.    Poor  Law  Board. 

P.  L.  C.  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners. 

Plff.    Plamtifi. 

Plin.    Pliny. 

Plup.,  plup.,  Plupf.,  or  plupf. 
Pluperfect. 

Plur.,OT  plur.    Plural. 

P.  M.  Postmaster;  Past  Mas- 
ter; Past  Midshipman.  —  (Post 
Meridiem.)    Afternoon. 

P.  31.  G.     Postmaster-general. 

P.  0.  Post  Office;  Province  of 
Ontario. 

P.  0.  D.  Post-Offlce  Depart- 
ment ;  Pay  on  delivery. 

Poet.    Poetry,  Poetical. 

Pol.    PoUsh. 

Pol.  Econ.,  or  Polit.  Econ.  Po- 
litical Economy. 

P.  0.  0.    Post-Offlce  Order. 

Pop. ,  or  pop.  Population ;  Pop- 
ular, Popularly. 

Port.     Portugal,  Portuguese. 

Pos.,  pos.,  Poss.,  or  pass.  Pos- 
sessive. 

Pot.    Pottle. 

pp.    Pages.    See  B.  LL. 

p.  p.     Past  participle. 

P.  P.  Popish  priest ;  Parish 
priest.  ^ — (Pnter  Patrise.)  Fa- 
ther of  his  Country. 

P.  P.  C.  (Pour prendre  congS.) 
To  take  leave. 

Pph.,  OT  pph.    Pamphlet. 

p.  pr.     Present  participle. 

P.  Q.  Previous  question ;  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec. 

Pr.     Priest ;  Prince  ;  Proven?al. 

Pr.,  or  pr.  Preposition;  Pro- 
noun ;  Price ;  Present. 

Pr.,  pr.,  or  ^.    (Per.)    By  the. 

P.  R.  Prize  ring ;  Porto  Rico. 
—  (Populus  Romanus.)  The 
Roman  people. 

P.  R.  A.  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

P.  R.  C.  (Post  Romanum  condi- 
tum.)  After  the  building  of 
Rome. 

Preb.    Prebend. 

Pref.,  OT  pref.     Prefix ;  Preface. 

Prep. ,  OT  prep.    Preposition. 

Pres.     President. 

Pres.,  or  pres.    Present. 

Pret.,  OT  pret.    Preterit. 

Prim.     Primary. 

Prin.     Principles. 

prin.    Principal,  Principally. 

Print.     Printing. 

Priv.,  OT  priv.     Privative. 

P.  R.  N.  (Pro  re  nata.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  occasion. 

Prob. ,  OT prob.  Problem;  Prob- 
ably. 

Prof.     Professor. 

Pron.,  or  pron.  Pronoun  ;  Pro- 
nominal ;  Pronounced,  Pronun- 
ciation. 

Pron.  a.,  or  pron.  a.  Pronomi- 
nal adjective. 

Prop. ,  or  prop.  Proposition ; 
Properly. 

Pros.     Prosody. 

P)ot.    Protestant. 

Pro  tern.,  OT  pro  tern.  (Protem- 
pore.)    For  the  time  being. 

Prov.  Proverbs ;  Proverbially ; 
Provost ;  Province  ;  Provincial. 

Prox.,OTprox.  (Proximo.)  Next; 
Of  the  next  month. 

P.  R.  S.  President  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

P.  R.  S.  A.  President  of  the 
Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

Prus.     Prussia,  Prussian. 

P.  S.  Permanent  Secretary ; 
Principal  Sojourner ;  Privy 
Seal.  —  (Post  scriptum.)  Post- 
script. 

Ps.,  or  Psa.     Psalm,  Psalms. 

Psychol.    Psychology. 

Pt.    Platinum. 

Pt.,  or  pt.  Pint;  Part;  Pay- 
ment ;  Point ;  Port. 

P.  t.,  OT  p.  t.    Post  town. 

P.  T.    Pupil  Teacher. 
P.  T.  0.    Please  turn  over. 
Pub.     Public;    PubUshed,   Pub- 
lisher, Publishing. 

Pub.  Doc.    Public  Documents. 
Pidv.     (Pulvis.)    Powder. 
Pun.,  OT  pun.    Puncheon. 
P.  v.,  OT  p.  V.    Post  village. 
P.   W.  P.    Past  Worthy  Patri- 
arch. 
Pwt.,  01  pwt.    Pennyweight, 


Pxt.,  or  pxt.    (Pinxit.)    He  (o? 

she)  painted  It. 
Pyro-eiect.    Pyroelectriclty. 


Q. 

Q.     Question;  Quintus. 

Q.,  or  q.  (Quadrans.)  A  far- 
thing. 

Q.,  or  Qu.  Query;  Question  i 
Queen  ;  Quintus ;  Quintius. 

Q.  B.     Queen's  Bench. 

Q.  C.  Queen's  Council  (or  Coun- 
sel) ;  Queen's  College. 

Q.  d.,  or  q.  d.  (Quasi  dicai.)  A- 
if  he  should  say. 

Q.e.,OTq.e.   (Quod est.)  Which 

•  is. 

Q.  E.  D.  (Quod  erat  demon- 
strandum.) Which  was  to  be 
demonstrated. 

Q.  E.  F.  (Quod  erat  facien- 
dum.)   Which  was  to  be  done. 

Q.  E.  I.  (Quod  erat  invenien- 
dum.) Which  was  to  be  found 
out. 

Q.  I.,  or  q.  I.  (Quantum  lihei.) 
As  much  as  you  please. 

Ql.     Quintal. 

Qm.,  or  qm.  (Quomodo.)  By 
wliat  means. 

Q.  31.    Quartermaster. 

Q.  3Iess.     Queen's  Messenger. 

Q.  31.  G.  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral. 

Q.  P.,  or  q.  pi.  (Quantum  pla- 
cet.)   As  much  as  you  please. 

Qr.,  or  qr.  Quarter  (28  pounds) ; 
Quire.  —  (Quadrans.)  A  far- 
thing. 

Qrs.,  or  qrs.    Quarters;  Quires. 

—  (Quadrantes.)    Fartliings. 
Q.  S.     Quarter  Sessions. 

Q.  s.,  or  q.  s.     Quarter  section. 

—  (Quantum  sufficit.)    A  suffi- 
cient quantity. 

Qt.,OTqt.     Quart;  Quantity. 

Qts.,  or  qts.    Quarts. 

Qu.     Queen;  Question. 

Qu.,  Quar.,  or  Quart.   Quarterly. 

Qu.,  or  Qy.    (Qasere.)    Query. 

Q>ies.    Question. 

Q.    v.,    or   q.   v.    (Quod   vide.) 

Which  see. — (Quantum   vis.) 

As  much  as  you  will. 
Qy.    Query. 


if.  Railway  ;  Rare  ;  Rhodium  ■, 
Rgaumur.  —  (Rex.)  King.  — 
(Regina.)  Queen.  —  (Recipe.) 
Take. 

R.,  or  r.  Rood,  Roods;  Rod, 
Rods ;  Rises ;  River ;  Read  .• 
Right ;  Rector ;  Resides ;  Re. 
tired  ;  Robert. 

R.  A.  Royal  Academy  (or  Aca- 
demician) ;  Royal  Artillery ; 
Rear  Admiral ;  Right  Ascen- 
sion ;  Russian  America ;  Royal 
Arch. 

R.  A.  C.    Royal  Arch  Chapter. 

Rad.,  or  rad.  (Radix.)  Root; 
Radical. 

R.  A.  31.  Royal  Academy  of 
Music. 

R.  A.  S.  Royal  Agricultural 
Society. 

Rb.    Rubidium. 

jB.  C.     Roman  Catholic. 

R.  C.  A.  Reformed  Church  in 
America. 

R.  C.  Ch.  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

R.  D.  Royal  Dragoons ;  Rural 
Dean. 

R.  E.  Royal  Engineers  ;  Royal 
Exchange ;  Right  Excellent. 

Rec.  or  R.    Recipe. 

Red.    Received. 

Recpt.    Receipt. 

Rec.  Sec.    Recording  Secretary. 

Eect.     Rector  ;  Receipt. 

Ref.  Reformed,  Reformer,  Ref- 
ormation ;  Reference. 

Ref.  Ch.    Reformed  Church. 

Reg.,  or  Regr.  Register,  Regis- 
trar; Regular. 

Reg.  Prof.    Regius  Professor. 

Peg.,  or  Regi.    Regent. 

Regt.     Regiment. 

Re'l.  Religion,  Religious  ;  Rela- 
tive. 

Rem.    Remark,  Remarks. 

Rep.  Representative ;  Repub- 
lic ;  Report,  Reporter. 

Repub.    Republic,  Republican. 

RetiJ.     Returned. 

Rev.  Revelation ;  Revolution: 
Review ;  Revenue  ;  Revise. 

Rev.,  or  Revd.     Reverend. 

Revs.     (Plural  of)  Reverend. 

Rev,  Ver.    Revised  Versioa 
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iJ.  F.    Rex  Fraiioorum. 

iJ.  G.  G.  Boyal  Grenadier 
Guards. 

jRA.     Rhodium. 

Ji.  If.  A.  Royal  Hibsmian  Acad- 
emy ;  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 

H/iet.    Rlietoric,  Rhetorical. 

H.  H.  G.    Royal  Horse  Guards. 

iJ  H.S.    Royal  Humane  Society. 

R.  I.    Rhode  Island. 

Rich.,  or  RichA.    Richard. 

R.  I.  H.  S.  Rhode  Island  His- 
torical Society. 

iJ.  I.  P.  (Requiescat  in  pace.) 
May  he  (or  she)  rest  in  peace. 

Rrv.,  or  riv.     River. 

R.  M.  Royal  Marines;  Royal 
MaU ;  Resident  Magistrate. 

R.  M.  A.  Royal  Military  (or  Ma- 
rine) Asylum;  Royal  Marine 
Artillery. 

if.  M.  L.  I.  Royal  Marine  Light 
Infantry. 

R.  M.  S.    Royal  Mail  Steamer. 

R.  iV.     Royal  Navy. 

R.  N.  O.  (Riddare  af  JVord- 
s(jerne.)  Knight  of  tlie  Order 
of  the  Polar  Star. 

R.  iV.  R.    Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

Ro.    (Recto.)    Right-hand  page. 

Ro.,  or  ro.     Rood. 

Robt.     Robert. 

Rom.    Roman,  Romans. 

Rom.  Catk.    Roman  Catholic. 

R.  P.  Regius  Professor.  —  (Res- 
publica.)    Republic. 

R.  P.  D.    Royal  Purple  Degree. 

Rpt.     Report. 

R.  R.     Railroad. 

R.  S.  Recording  Secretary ;  Right 
side ;  Revised  Statutes. 

Rs.    Rupees. 

R.  S.  A.  Royal  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries; Royal  Scottish  Acad- 
emy. 

R.  S.  D.  Royal  Society  of  Dublin. 

R.  S.  E.  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

R.  S.  L.  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. 

R.  S.  S.  (Regise  Soeieiatis  So- 
cius.)  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

R.  S.  V.  P.  (Repondez,  s'il  vous 
plait.)    Answer,  if  you  please. 

Rt.     Right. 

Rt.  Hon.    Right  Honorable. 

Rt.  Rev,     Right  Reverend. 

R.  T.  S.   Religious  Tract  Society. 

Rt.  Wilful.     Right  "Worshipful. 

£u.    Ruthenium ;  Runic. 

Rvss.     Russia,  Russian. 

R    V.     Revised  Version. 

R.  W.  Right  Worthy;  Right 
Worshipful. 

M.  W.  D.  G.  31.  Right  Worship- 
ful Deputy  Grand  Master. 

R.  W.  G.  M.  Right  Worshipful 
Grand  Master. 

R.  W.  G.  S.  Right  Worthy 
Grand  Secretary. 

R.  W.  G.  R.  Right  Worthy 
Grand  Representative. 

Ji.  W.  Q.  T.  Right  Worthy 
Grand  Treasurer  ;  Right 
Worshipful  Grand  Templar. 

Jt.  W.  G.  W.  Right  Worthy 
Grand  Warden. 

R.  W.  J.  G.  W.  Right  Worship- 
ful Junior  Grand  Warden. 

R.  W.  O.  (Riddare  af  Wasa 
Orden.)  Enight  of  the  Order 
of  Wasa. 

R.  W.  S.  G.  W.  Right  Worship- 
ful Senior  Grand  Warden. 

By.    Railway. 


S. 

S.  Sign ;  South ;  Southern  (Post- 
al District,  London) ;  Sulphur ; 
Saint ;  Sunday  ;  Saturday ;  Si- 
gner ;  Saxon ;  Scribe  ;  Sextus. 
—  (Semis. )    Half. 

S.-iOrSab.     Sabbath. 

S.,  m  s.  Second ;  Shilling ;  Sun ; 
Sats;  See;  Solo;  Stem;  Sec- 
tion ;  Series  ;  Singular ;  Son ; 
Succeeded. 

S.  A.  South  America ;  South 
Africa ;  South  Australia. 

(S.  A.,  or  s.  a.  (Secundum  Ar- 
tem.)    According  to  art. 

Sam.     Samuel ;  Samaritan. 

£ans.,  Sa7isk.,  or  Sansc.  San- 
skrit. 

S.  A.  S.  (Societatis  Aniiquari- 
orum  Socius.)  Fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Sat.     Saturday. 

Sax.     Saxon,  Saxony. 

Sb.     (Stibiuyn.)    Antimony. 

,S.  B.  South  Britain  (i.  e.,  Eng- 
land and  Wales). 

S.  C.  South  Carolina.  —  (Senates 


Consultum.)    A  decree  of  the 
senate. 

s.  caps.,  or  «.  c.     Small  capitals. 

Sc,  or  sc.  (Scilicet.)  To  wit; 
Namely ;  Being  understood. 

Sc.     Scandium. 

iSc. ,  or  Sculp.  (Sculpsit.)  He 
(or  she)  engraved  it. 

Scand.     Scandinavian. 

Scan.  Mag.  (Scandalum  magna- 
tum.)  Defamatory  expressions 
injurious  to  persons  of  dignity. 

Sc.  B.     Bachelor  of  Science. 

Sc.  D.     Doctor  of  Science. 

Sch.    (Scholium.)    A  note. 

Sell.,  sch.,  or  schr.    Schooner. 

Sci.    Science. 

Scil.,  scil.  (Scilicet.)  To  wit ; 
Namely ;  Being  understood. 

S.  C.  L.  Student  of  the  Civil 
Law. 

Sclav.    Sclavonic. 

S.  C.  M.  (Sacra  Cxsarea  Ma- 
Jestas.)    Imperial  Majesty. 

Scot.    Scotland,  Scotch,  Scottish. 

Sor.,  or  scr.     Scruple. 

Script.     Scripture,  Scriptural. 

Sculp.,  OT  sculp.  (Sculpsit.)  He 
(or  she)  engraved  it. 

Sculp.,  or  Sculpt.     Sculpture. 

S.  D.     Senior  Deacon. 

S.  Dak.     South  Dakota. 

S.  D.  U.  K.  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge. 

S.  E.  South  East ;  South-East- 
ern  (Postal  District,  London). 

Se.     Selenium. 

Sec.     Secretary. 

Sec,  or  sec.    Second ;  Section. 

sec.     Secant. 

See.  Leg.   Secretary  of  Legation. 

Sect.,  or  sect.    Section. 

Sen.     Senate  ;   Senator ;    Senior. 

Sep. ,  or  Sept.  September ;  Sep- 
tuagint. 

Seq.,  or  seq.  (Sequentes,  or  se- 
quentia.)  The  following ;  The 
next. 

Ser.     Series. 

Serb.     Serbian. 

Serg.,  or  Serj.  Sergeant,  or 
Serjeant. 

Serv.     Servian. 

Serv.,  or  Servt.     Servant, 

S.  G.     Solicitor-general. 

Sh.,  sh.,S.,  01  s.     Shilling. 

Shak.     Shakespeare. 

S.  H.  S.  (Societatis  Jlistorise 
Socius.)  Fellow  of  the  Histor- 
ical Society. 

Si.    Silicium ;  Silicon. 

Sing.,  ov  sing.    Singular. 

S.  J.     Society  of  Jesus. 

S.  J.  C.  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

Skr.     Sanskrit. 

S.  L.     Solicitor  at  Law. 

S.  Lat.,  01 S.  L.   South  Latitude. 

Slav.  Slavonic,  Slavonian,  Slavic. 

Sid.,  or  sld.    Sailed. 

S.  M.  State  Militia  ;  Short  Me- 
ter; Sergeant  Major;  Sons  of 
Malta. 

Sm.    Samarium. 

S.  31.  E.  (Sancta  Mater  Ecele- 
sia.)    Holy  Mother  Church. 

S.  31.  I.  (Sa  Majeste  Imperi- 
ale.)  His  (or  Her)  Imperial 
Majesty. 

S.  31.  Land.  Soc.  (Societatis 
3Iedicie  Londiniensis  Socius.) 
Member  of  the  London  Med- 
ical Society. 

S.  31.  31.  (Sancta  3Iater  3Iaria. ) 
Holy  Mother  Mary. 

S.  N.,  or  s.  n.  (Secundum  Naiu- 
ram.)    According  to  nature. 

Sn.     (Stannum. )    Tin. 

S.  0.,  or  s.  0.     Seller's  option. 

Soc.     Society. 

S.  of  Sol.     Song  of  Solomon. 

S.  of.  T.    Sons  of  Temperance. 

Sol.     Solomon ;  Solution. 

Sol.  Gen.     Solicitor-general. 

Sp.     Spain,  Spanish  ;   Spirit. 

S.  P.  (Sine  prole.)  Without 
issue. 

S.  P.  A.  S.  (Societatis  Philoso- 
phiae  Americans  Socius.) 
Member  of  the  American  Phi- 
losophical Society. 

8.  P.  C.  A.  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals. 

S.  P.  C.  C.  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Cliildren. 

S.  P.  C.  K.     Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion  of    Christian    Knowl- 
edge. 
Specif.,  or  specif.     Specifically. 
S.  P.'  G.     Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel. 
Sp.  gr.     Specific  gravity. 
5.  P.  3f.   Short  Particular  Meter. 
S.  P.  Q.  R.    (Seniittis  Popiilusque 
Romnnvs.)     The    Senate    and 
People  of  Rome. 


a.  p.  s.  (sine  prole  superstite.) 
Without  surviving  issue. 

spt.     Seaport. 

sq.,  sqq.  (sequens,  sequentes.) 
And  the  following. 

Sq.,  or  sq.     Square. 

Sq.  ft.,  or  sq.  ft.  Square  foot,  or 
feet. 

Sq.  in.,  or  sq.  in.  Square  inch, 
or  inches. 

Sq.  m.,  or  sq.  m.  Square  mile, 
or  miles. 

Sq.  r.,  or  sq.  r.  Square  rod,  or 
rods. 

Sq.yds.,ov  sq.yds.  Square  yard, 
or  yards. 

Sr.     Sir,  or  Senior ;  Strontium. 

5.  R.  I.  (Sacrum  Romunum  Im- 
perium.)  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

S.  R.  S.  (Societatis  Regiie  Soci- 
us.) Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 

SS.,  or  ss.    (Scilicet.)    Namely. 

—  (Semis.)    Half. 

S.  S.  Sunday  School  ;  Saint 
Simplicius  (the  mark  on  the 
collar  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
England.) 

S.  S.  C.   Solicitor  Supreme  Court. 

SS.  I).  (Sanctissimus Domi7ius.) 
Most  Holy  Lord ;  —  a  title  of 
the  Pope. 

S.  S.  E.     South-South-East. 

5.  S.  W.     South- South-West. 

SI.    Saint ;  Street ;  Stone  ;  Strait. 

—  (Stet. )    Let  it  stand. 

Stat.  Statute,  Statutes ;  Statuary. 

S.  T.  D.  (Sacrse  Theologix  Doc- 
tor.)   Doctor  of  Divinity. 

Ster:,  or  Stg.     Sterling. 

-S.  T.  P.  (Sacrse  Theologix  Pro- 
fessor.)  Professor  of  Theology. 

Subj.,  or  siibj.     Subjunctive. 

Subst.,  or  subst.  Substantive; 
Substitute. 

Suff.,  or  suff.     Suffix. 

Su.-Goth.     Suio-Gothic. 

Sun.,  or  Sund.     Sunday. 

Sup.  Superior  ;  Supplement  ; 
Superfine ;  Superlative. 

Sup.  C.     Superior  Court. 

Super.     Superior ;  Superfine. 

Superl.,  or  superl     Superlative. 

Supp.     Supplement. 

Supt.     Superintendent. 

Surg.     Surgeon,  Surgery. 

Surg.  Gen.     Surgeon  General. 

Surv.     Surveying,  Surveyor. 

Surv.  Gen.     Surveyor  General. 

S.  v.,  or  s.  V.  (Sub  voce,  or  ver- 
bo.)  Under  the  word  (or  title). 

S.  V.  (Sanctitas  Vestra.)  Your 
Holiness. —  (Sancta  Kirjro.)  Ho- 
ly Virgin. 

S.  W.  South-West ;  South-West- 
ern  (Postal  District,  London) ; 
Senior  Warden. 

Sw.     Swedish,  Sweden. 

Stoit.,  or  Switz.     Switzerland. 

Syn.,OTsyn.    Synonym, -ymous. 

Synop.     Synopsis. 

Syr,    Syria,  Syriac. 


T.  Tenor ;  Titus ;  TuUius  ;  Tues- 
day.—  (Tuiti.)      All  together. 

T.,  or  t.  Town,  Township  ;  Ter- 
ritory ;  Ton ;  Tun ;  Testament. 

Ta.     Tantalum. 

Tal.  qual.,  or  (al.  qual.  (Talis 
qualis.)  Just  as  they  come; 
Average  quality. 

Tan.,  or  tan.    Tangent. 

Tart.     Tartaric. 

Tb.     Terbium. 

T.  C.  D.   Trinity  College,  DubUn. 

Te.    Tellurium. 

T.  E.    Topographical  Engineers. 

Teleg.     Telegraphy. 

Tenn.    Tennessee. 

Ter.    Territory. 

Term.,  or  term.    Termination. 

Test.    Testament. 

'''eut.     Teutonic. 

'Tex.     Texas. 

Text.  Rec.  (Textus  Receptus.) 
Received  Text. 

Th.  Thursday ;  Thomas ;  Thori- 
um. 

Theo.    Theodore  ;  Theodosia. 

Theol.     Tlieology,  Theological. 

Theoph.     Theophilue. 

Theor.,  or  iheor.     Tlieorem. 

Thess.     Thessalonians. 

Tho.,  or  Thos.    Thomas. 

Thurs.     Thursday. 

T.  H.  W.  3r.  Trinity  high  water 
mark. 

Ti.     Tit.anium. 

Tier.,  or  tier.    Tierce. 

Tim.    Timotliv. 

Tit.    Titus  ;  Title. 

Tl.     Thr.l)ium. 

T.  0.    Turn  over. 


Tob.    Tobit. 

Tom.    Tome,  or  Volume. 

Tonn.,  or  tonn.     Tonnage. 

Topog.    Topographv,  -graphical. 

Tp.    Township. 

Tr.  Translation,  Translator ; 
Transpose  ;  Treasurer  ;  Trus- 
tee ;  Terbium. 

Trans.  Transactions ;  Translat- 
ed, Translation,  Translator. 

Trav.     Travels. 

Trig.    Trigonometry,  -rical. 

Trin.     Trinity. 

T.  T.  L.    To  take  leave. 

Tu.    ThuUum. 

Tu.,  or  Tues.    Tuesday. 

Turk.     Turkey,  Turkish. 

Typ.,  or  Typo.     Typographer. 

Typog,    Typography,  -graphical. 


U.    Uranium. 

U.  C.  Upper  Canada. — (TJrbs 
Condita.)    Year  of  Rome. 

U.  E.  I.  C.  United  East  India 
Company. 

U.  G.  R.  R.  Underground  Rail- 
road. 

U.  J.  D.  (  Uiriusque  Juris  Doc- 
tor.) Doctor  of  both  Laws  \i.  e., 
the  Canon  and  the  Civil  Law]. 

U.  K.     United  Kingdom. 

U.  K.  A.    Ulster  King-at-Arms. 

XJll.,  or  ult.  (Ultimo.)  Last ; 
Of  the  last  month. 

um.     Unmarried. 

Unit.    Unitarian. 

Univ.     University. 

Univ.,  or  tmiv.     Universally. 

U.  P.  C.  United  Presbyterian 
Church. 

u.  s.      (ut  supra.)    As  above. 

U.  S.     United  States. 

U.  S.  A.  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica ;  United  States  Army. 

U.  S.  L.  United  States  Lega- 
tion. 

U.  S.  31.  United  States  Mail ; 
United  States  Marine. 

U.  S.  31.  A.  United  States  Mili- 
tary Academy. 

U.  S.  N.    United  States  Navy. 

U.  S.  R.  Usher  of  the  Scarlet 
Rod. 

U.  S.  S.  United  States  Senate ; 
United  States  ship  (or  steamer). 

U.  S.  S.  Ct.  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

U.  S.  V.  United  States  Volun- 
teers. 

u.s.v).  (Or.  und  so  weiter.)  And 
so  forth. 

Ut.    Utah. 

U.  T.     Utah  Territory. 

Ux.    (Uxor.)    Wife. 


V. 

V.  Vanadium  ;  Victoria ;  Vis- 
count. 

v.,  or  V.  Verb  :  Verse ;  Village ; 
Vocative  ;  Volume ;  Violin.  — 
(Vide.)    See. 

F.,  or  •!).     (Versus.)    Against. 

V.  (Venerabilis ;  Venerandus.) 
Venerable. 

V.  A.  Vice  Admiral ;  Vicar 
Apostle. 

V.  a.    Verb  active. 

Va.     Virginia. 

Var.,  or  var.     Variety. 

var.  led.  (varia  lectio.)  Diiier- 
ent  reading. 

Vat.     Vatican. 

V.  aux.    Verb  auxiliary. 

vb.  71.     Verbal  noun. 

V.  C.  Vice  Chancellor ;  Vice 
Chairman ;  Victoria  Cross. 

V.  def.    Verb  defective. 

■!'.  dep.     Verb  deponent. 

V.  D.  L.     Van  Diemen's  Land. 

V.  D.  31,  (Verbi  Dei  3Iini.':ter.) 
Minister  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Ven.     Venerable. 

Ver.,  or  ver.    Verse,  Verses. 

Veier.    Veterinary. 

V.  G.  Vicar  General ;  Vice 
Grand. 

V.  G.,  or  V.  g.  (Verbi  gi-atiS..) 
For  example. 

V.  i.     Verb  intransitive. 

Vice  Pres.     Vice  President. 

Vid.,or  vid.    (Vide.)    See. 

Vil.     Village. 

V.  imp.    Verb  impersonal. 

V.  irr.     Verb  irregular. 

Vis.,  or  Vise.     Viscount. 

Vitr.     Vitruvius. 

Viz.,  or  viz.  (Videlicet.)  Name- 
ly ;  To  wit.     [See  Note  under 

bz.-\ 

V.  n.     Verb  neuter. 

Vo.    (Verso.)    Left-hand  page. 


Voc,  or  voc.    Vocative. 

Vol.,  or  vol.     Volume. 

Vols.,  or  vols.     Volumes. 

V.  P.     Vice  President. 

V.  R.  (Victoria  Regina.)  Qneea 
Victoria. 

V.  r.     Verb  reflexive. 

V.  Rev.    Very  Reverend. 

V.  R.  P.  (Vestra  Reverendis si- 
ma  Patemitas.)  Your  Very 
Reverend  Paternity. 

Vs.,ovvs.     (Versus.)    Against. 

V.  8.     Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Vt.    Varmont. 

V.  t.    Verb  transitive. 

Vul.     Vulgate. 

Vulg.,  or  vulg.  Vulgar,  Vulgarly. 

vv.'ll.  (varise  lectiones.)  Vari- 
ous readings. 

w. 

W.  West ;  Western  (Postal  Dis- 
trict, London) ;  William; 
Wednesday  ;  Welsh  ;  Warden. 
—  (Wolframium.)    Tungsten. 

W.,  or  w.    Week. 

^¥.  A.     West  Africa ;  West  Aus- 

Wall.    Wallachian. 

Wash.    Washington. 

W.  C.    Western  Central  (Postal 

District,  London). 
V/.  C,  T.  U.    Women's  Christian 

Temperance  Union. 
Wed.    Wednesday. 
Westm.    Westminster. 
wf.,  or  w,  f.    Wrong  font. 
W.  G.  C.     Worthy  Grand  Chap. 

lain  (or  Conductor). 
W.  G.  G.    Worthy  Grand  Guard- 

ians ;  Worthy  Grand  Guide. 
IF.  G.  H.   Worthy  Grand  Herald, 
W.  G.  31.     Worthy  Grand  Mar- 

shal. 
W.  G.  S.     Worthy  Grand  Senti. 

nel. 
Whf.,  or  whf.    Wharf. 
Wk.,  or  ick.    Week. 
W.  I.    West  India,  West  Indies. 
V/77it07i.      ( Wintoniensis.)       01 

Winchester. 
Wis.     Wisconsin. 
W.  Lon.    West  Longitude. 
W771.    William. 
W.  31.     Worshipful  Master. 
W.  31.  8.    Wesleyan  Missionarj" 

Society. 
W.N.  W.     West-Nortli-West. 
W.  P,     Worthy  Patriarch. 
Wp.     Worship. 
Wpfiil.     Worshipful. 
IF.  R.      WilHam    (Eez)    King; 

West  Riding. 
W.  S.     Writer  to  the  Signet. 
W.  8.  W.    West-South-West, 
Wt.,  or  wt.     Weight. 
ir.  Va.    West  Virginia, 
Wyo.    Wyoming. 


X.,  or  Xt.    Christ. 
Xm.,  or  Xmas.    Christmas. 
Xn.,  or  Xiian.     Christian. 
Xnty.,  or  Xty.     Christianity. 
Xper.,  or  Xr.     Christopher. 


Y. 

Y.    Yttrium. 

1'.,  or  Yr.    Year. 

Yb.    Ytterbium. 

1'.  B.,  or  Yr.  B.    Yearbook. 

Yd.,  or  yd.  Yard.  —  yds.  Yards, 

3'c,  or  j/e.     The  ;  Tliee. 

^W  See  Y"^  in  the  Dictionary 
Ym,  or  ym.     Them. 
Y.  31.  C.  A.  Young  Men's  Chris- 

tian  Association. 
Y.  31.  C.  U.  Young  Men's  Cliris- 

tian  Union. 
Yn,  or  2/1.     Then. 
Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.     Young  People's, 

Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
Yr,  or  yr.  Their. 
Yr.  Your;  Year. 
Yrs.  Yours ;  Years. 
Y^,  or  ys.  This. 
Y',  or  yt.  That. 
Y.   W.  C.  A.    Young  Women"' 

Christian  Association, 


z. 

Zach.    Zacliary. 

Zech.     Zechariah. 

Zeph,     Zeplianiali. 

Z.  G.    Zoiilogical  Garden. 

Zn.     Zinc. 

Zool.    Zofilogy,  Zoological, 

Zr.    Zirconium. 


N 


ARBITRARY   SIGNS 


USED   IN 


WRITING    AND    PRINTING. 


p 


Q 


U 


W 


I.    ASTRONOMICAL. 


1.     SUN,  GREATER  PLANETS,  Etc. 


Qor© 

The  Sun ;  Suuday. 

©,  0,  or  5 

The  Earth. 

d   or  J) 

The  Moon ;  Monday. 

S 

Mars ;  Tuesday. 

• 

New  Moon. 

li 

Jupiter ;  Thursday. 

9),  or  J) 

First  Quarter. 

h 

Saturn ;  Saturday. 

0,orQ 

Full  Moon. 

¥,or^ 

Uranus. 

9,  or  C 

Last  Quarter. 

Neptune. 

5 

Mercury;  Wednesday. 

Comet. 

? 

Venus;  Friday. 

>|<,or* 

Fixed  Star. 

'Of  these  signs,  the  following  eufflciently  explain  themselves ;  viz.  :  ©,  #,  D , 
Oi  ^£)i  C )  ^)  and  >|c.  The  sign  0  represents  a  buckler  with  its  boss,  a  natui-al  and 
appropriate  emblem  of  the  sun ;  5 1  the  caduceus  of  Mercury,  or,  according  to  some,  his 
head  and  winged  cap ;  ? ,  a  lookiug-glass,  an  attribute  of  Venus ;  ©,  the  earth  and  its 
equator ;  ©,  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  a  meridian  line,  or,  as  some  think,  it  indi- 
cates the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  5 ,  the  globe  and  cross  placed  in  the  hands  of 
sovereigns  as  a  symbol  of  power  or  dominion  ;  (J,  the  head,  helmet,  and  nodding 
plume  of  a  warrior,  or,  more  probably,  a  shield  and  spear,  the  two  chief  instruments  of 
ancient  warfare ;  %,  a  rude  and  hieroglyphical  representation  of  an  eagle,  —  the  "  bird 
of  Jove,"  —  with  expanded  wings,  or  the  initial  letter  of  Zeii?,  the  Greek  name  of 
Jupiter,  with  a  line  drawn  through  it  as  a  mark  of  abbreviation  ;  Jj ,  an  ancient  scythe 
or  sickle,  the  emblem  of  Saturn,  the  god  of  time  ;  I^,  the  initial  letter  of  Herschel, 
the  discoverer  of  Uranus,  with  a  planet  suspended  from  the  crossbar;  (J,  a  sign' 
made  up  of  that  for  the  sun  [0],  and  a  part  of  that  for  Mars  [(^]  ;  tf,  a  trident,  the 
emblem  of  Neptune,  the  god  of  the  sea. 

2.    ASTEROIDS,  OR  MINOR  PLANETS. 

^,or  ^  Ceres  ;  $,  or  <^  Pallas;   0,  <"'  $  Juno  ;  £,  org  Vesta. 

^W^  These  four  signs  are  still  occasionally  employed  ;  signs  devised  for  the  other 
asteroids  have  never  been  much  used.  All  are  now  commonly  designated  by  num- 
bers indicating  the  order  of  their  discovery,  and  their  symbol  is  a  small  circle  or  oval 
inclosing  this  number  ;  as,  ®,  Ceres;  ©,  Pallas;  ©,  Juno  ;  ®,  Vesta  ;  and  the  like. 


3.    SIGNS  OF  THE  ZODIAC. 


Spring 
Signs.    ■ 

Summer 


1.  T  Aries,  the  Earn. 

2.  8  Taurus,  the  Bull. 

3.  II,  D  Gemini,  the  Twins. 

4.  23  Cancer,  the  Crab. 

5.  fl  Leo,  the  Lion. 

6.  IIJ  Virgo,  the  Virgin. 


Autumn 
Signs. 

Winter 
Signs. 


7.  £i  Libra,  the  Balance. 

8.  m  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion. 

9.  J:  Sagittarius,  the  Archer. 

10.  VJo  Capricornus,  llie  Goat. 

11.  :^  Aquarius,  the  Waterman. 

12.  J^  Pisces,  the  Fishes. 


MW^  The  sign  ^  represents  the  horns  of  a  ram  ;  y ,  the  head  and  horns  of  a  bull ; 
n,  the  anciv'int  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
joined  together  by  two  crosspieces;  s,  the  claws  of  a  crab  ;  fi,  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek  letter  A,  the  initial  of  Aewv,  a  lion,  or,  less  probably,  a  representation  of  a 
lion's  tail ;  nj,  a  corruption  of  — ap  for  TrapfleVos,  the  Greek  word  for  virgin  ;  ii,  a 
rude  picture  of  a  balance ;  TTl,  the  legs  and  tail  of  a  scorpion,  or,  according  to  some, 
the  tail  only,  including  the  sting  and  two  or  three  of  the  joints  nearest  to  it ;  !f,  an 
arrow  just  leaving  the  bow,  of  which  a  small  portion  is  to  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
the  character ;  1^,  a  ligature  combining  the  letters  rp  of  the  Greek  word  Tpdyos,  a 
goat ;  ■^,  waves  of  water  ;  X,  two  fishes  tied  together  with  a  string. 

4.     ASPECTS  AND  NODES. 

(5  Conjunction; — indicating  that  the  bodies  have  the  same  longitude,  or  right  as- 
cension ;  as,  8  (3  0;  that  is.  Mercury  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun. 

^  Sextile  ;  —  indicating  a  difference  of  60°  in  longitude,  or  right  ascension. 

<i,  or  Q  Quintile ;  —  indicating  a  difference  of  72'  in  longitude,  or  right  ascension, 
[i?.] 

n  Quadrature  ;  —  indicating  a  difference  of  90°  in  longitude,  or  right  ascension. 

A  Trine  ;  —  indicating  a  difference  of  120°  in  longitude,  or  right  ascension. 

8  Opposition  ;  —  indicating  a  difference  of  180°  in  longitude,  or  right  ascension  ;  as, 
OS©;  tliat  is,  the  sun  is  in  opposition  to  the  moon. 

Q  Ascending  Node  ;  —  called  also  Dragon's  Head.  See  Dragon's  head,  under  Deaqon, 
in  the  Dictionary. 

y  Descending  Node  :  —  called  also  Dragon's  Tail.  See  Dragon's  '.ail,  under  Dkagon, 
in  the  Dictionary. 

(5^°°  In  the  sign  (},  the  circle  represents  the  zodiac,  or  the  heavens,  and  the  little 
mark  at  the  top  the  meeting  of  two  bodies  in  the  same  point  or  place  ;  in  the  sign  §, 
the  circles  touch  at  points  opposite  to  each  other,  or  180  degrees  apart ;  the  signs  ^, 
n,  A>  are  symbolical  of  the  derivation  of  the  words  sextile,  quartile,  trine,  from  the 
Latin  words  sex,  six,  quatuor,  four,  tres,  three,  being  figures  composed  of  six,  of  four, 
and  of  three  lines  respectively  ;  the  signs  Q  and  Xj  represent  a  dragon,  and  originated 

'  Among  the  old  chemists,  gold  was  symbolically  represented  by  the  sign  ©,  and 
iron  by  g.  When  Uranus  was  discovered,  the  German  astronomers  invented  the  sign 
(5  to  denote  not  only  the  new  planet,  but  also  the  then  recently  discovered  metal  plat- 
inum, which  was  at  that  time  called  white  gold,  and  which,  in  its  native  state,  is  almost 
always  combined  with  iron. 
(1924) 


iu  the  fancy  of  the  ancient  astronomers,  who  saw  in  the  deviation  from  the  ecliptic 
made  by  a  planet  in  passing  from  one  node  to  another  a  figure  like  that  of  a  dragon, 
the  belly  being  where  the  planet  has  the  greatest  latitude,  and  the  head  and  taU  the 
points  of  intersection  with  the  ecliptic. 

5.     SIGNS  AND  ABBREVIATIONS  USED  IN  NOTATION. 


a,  or  a    Mean  distance. 

a,  or  A.  R.    Right  ascension. 

/3    Celestial  latitude. 

D.  Diameter. 
&  Declination. 
A    Distance. 

E.  East. 

e    Eccentricity. 

h.,  or  "i    Hours ;  as,  6h.,  or  611. 

i    Inclination;  especially,  inclination  to 

the  ecliptic. 
L,  /,  or  f    Mean  longitude  in  orbit. 
A    Longitude. 
M.     Mass. 

m.,  or  ■"    Minutes  of  time  ;  as,  6m.,  or  6". 
y.,  or  n    Mean  daily  motion. 
+  or  N.    North. 


N.  P.  D.     North  polar  distance. 

V,  Q,  orL.    Longitude  of  ascending  node. 

77  or  <i»    Longitude  of  perihelion. 

q.     Perihelion  distance. 

p,  or  R.     Radius,  or  radius  vector. 

— ,  or  S.     South. 

s,  or  '.    Seconds  of  time  ;  as,  lOs.,  or  10'. 

T.     Time  ;  periodic  time. 

W.     West. 

(^  (a)  Angle  of  eccentricity,  or  the  angle 
whose  sine  is  equal  to  e  ,•  (b)  Geograph- 
ical latitude. 

°    Degrees. 

'    Minutes  of  arc. 

"    Seconds  of  arc. 

0    Sun's  longitude. 

5     Moon's  longitude. 


II.    BOTANICAL. 


©,  0>  O.  or  ®    An  annual  plant. 

cT  1  00>  D)  "r  @    A  biennial  plant. 

If    A  perennial  herb. 

A     An  evergreen  plant,     [i?.] 

0  A  monocarpous  plant ;  that  is,  a  plant, 
whether  annual  or  biennial,  that  flowers 
but  once. 

+,     An  undershrub,  or  suffruticoBe  plant, 

^      A  shrub. 

5      A  large  shrub,  almost  a  tree. 

5      A  tree. 

@  A  monocarpous  pereimial  plant,  as 
the  century  plant. 

^,  or  (f  A  staminate  or  male  flower ; 
also,  a  plant  bearing  such  flowers. 

9  A  pistillate,  fertile,  or  female  flower ; 
also,  a  plant  bearing  such  flowers. 

§  A  perfect  or  hermaphrodite  flower ; 
also,  a  plant  bearing  such  flowers. 

5  2  Unisexual ;  that  is,  having  the  male 
and  female  flowers  separate. 

5  —  5  Monoecious,  or  having  male  and 
female  flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

J  :  $  Dioecious,  or  having  male  and  fe- 
male flowers  on  different  plants. 

?  S  ?  Polygamous ;  that  is,  having  her- 
maphrodite, or  perfect,  and  unisexual 
flowers  on  the  same  or  different  plants. 

'^    A  climbing  plant. 

)    Turning  or  winding  to  the  left. 

(     Turning  or  winding  to  the  right. 

Q  =:  Having  the  cotyledons  accumbent, 
and  the  radicle  lateral. 

O  1 1  Having  the  cotyledons  incumbent, 
and  the  radicle  ddrsal. 


C  ^  Having  the  cotyledons  condupli- 
cate,  and  the  radicle  dorsal. 

O  II  II  Having  the  cotyledons  folded 
twice,  and  the  radicle  dorsal. 

O  II  II  II  Having  the  cotyledons  folded 
•thrice,  and  the  radicle  dorsal. 

CO  ,  or  C  0  An  indefinite  number  ;  when 
applied  to  stamens,  more  than  twenty. 

0  Wanting ;  none  ;  indicating  the  ab- 
sence of  a  part. 

o    Feet. 

'  Inches.  "  Lines.  I^=  With  Euro- 
pean writers,  the  usual  signs  for  feet, 
inches,  and  lines  are  respectively  ',  ", 
and '". 

?  indicates  doubt  or  uncertainty  respect- 
ing that  to  which  it  is  affixed  or  pre- 
fixed ;  —  applied  to  the  names  of  genera 
or  species,  of  localities,  of  authors  cited, 
and  the  like. 

!  indicates  certainty ;  —  used  as  a  mark 
of  affirmation  or  authentication,  as  of 
a  genus  or  species,  and  the  opposite  or 
counterpart  of  ?.  .When  appended  to 
the  name  of  an  author,  it  indicates  that 
the  writer  has  examined  an  authentic 
specimen  of  the  plant  referred  to,  and 
w-hen  appended  to  the  name  of  a  local- 
ity, that  the  writer  has  seen  or  collected 
specimens  from  that  locality. 

*  indicates,  when  appended  to  a  refer- 
ence, that  a  good  description  is  to  be 
found  at  the  place  referred  to.     [iS.] 

t  indicates  doubt  or  imcertainty  ;  the 
same  as  ?.     IB.'] 


III.    CHEMICAL. 

•  One  equivalent  of  oxygen ;  —  written  above  a  symbol  representing  an  element, 

and  repeated  to  indicate  two,  three,  or  more  atoms  or  equivalents;  thus,  Pe  denotes 

a  compound  of  one  atom  or  equivalent  of  oxygen  with  one  of  iron ;  S  a  compound 
of  three  atoms  or  equivalents  of  oxygen  with  one  of  sulphur. 

♦  One  atom  or  equivalent  of  sulphur  ;  —  need  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  .• 

thus,  F  denotes  a  compound  of  two  atoms  or  equivalents  of  sulphur  and  one  of 

iron. 

J^="  A  dash  drawn  across  a  symbol  having  either  of  the  foregoing  signs  above  it 
denotes  that  two  atoms  or  equivalents  of  the  substance  represented  by  the  symbol 
are  joined  with  the  number  of  atoms  or  equivalents  of  oxygen  or  sulphur  indicated 

by  the  dots  or  commas ;  thus,  Fe-  represents  a  compound  of  two  atoms  or  equivalents 

of  iron  and  three  of  oxygen,  forming  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

-J-  signifies  "  and,"  "together  with,"  and  is  used  between  the  symbols  of  substances 
brought  together  for  a  reaction  or  produced  by  such  reaction.  It  also  indicates,  in 
organic  chemistry,  a  base  or  alkaloid,  when  placed  above  the  initial  letter  of  the 

+  + 

name  of  the  substance ;  as,  M,  morphme  ;  Q,  quimne. 
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-  -  signifies  a  single  unit  of  attractive  force  or  affinity,  and  is  used  between  the  sym- 
bols of  elements  or  groups  whieli  unite  to  form  a  compound  ;  thus,  H — CI  for  HCl ; 
H— 0— H  for  HoO ;  Ca=0  for  CaO  ;  A1=(0H)3  for  A1(0H)3.  It  also  indicates,  in 
organic  chemistry,  an  acid,  when  placed  above  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of 

the  acid  ;  as,  C,  citric  acid ;  T,  tartaric  acid.    It  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  simple 
sign  of  subtraction  to  indicate  the  removal  of  a  part  from  a  compound. 


■  Every  elementary  substance  is  represented,  in  chemical  notation,  by  a  sym- 
Jjol  consisting  of  the  initial  or  abbreviation  of  its  Latin  or  New  Latin  name  :  as,  H 
for  hydrogen,  0  for  oxygen,  Ag  (from  Argentum)  for  silver,  and  the  like,  each  sym- 
bol when  used  singly  always  indicating  a  single  atom  of  the  substance  represented 
by  it ;  thus,  0  stands  for  one  atom  of  oxygen,  C  for  a  single  atom  of  carbon,  and  the 
others  in  like  manner.  See  Element,  n.,  2,  in  the  Dictionary.  A  compound  body 
made  up  of  single  atoms  of  its  constituents  is  represented  by  the  two  symbols  of  the 
respective  constituents  written  side  by  side  ;  as,  HCl,  a  compound  of  one  atom  or 
equivalent  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  chlorine,  forming  hydrogen  cliloride.  To  express 
ii^ore  than  one  atom  or  equivalent  of  a  substance,  a  number  is  used,  either  prefixed 
to  the  symbol,  or,  more  commonly,  written  after  it,  below  the  line  ;  as,  20,  or  Oj, 
two  atoms  of  oxygen. 

A  compound,  as  a  salt,  etc.,  is  indicated  by  writing  the  symbols  of  its  constituents 
one  after  another,  as  H;0,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  united  to  one  of  oxygen  to 
form  water  ;  CaCOs,  calcium  carbonate ;  H,S04,  sulphuric  acid.  Sometimes  these 
are  written  with  a  comma  or  a  period  between  the  symbols  of  the  original  compounds 
from  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  derived  ;  as,  CaO,C02,  calcium  carbonate. 

IV.     MATHEMATICAL. 

1.    NUMERALS,  OR  NOTATION. 

Naught 
One. 
Two. 
Three. 
Four. 
Five. 
Six. 
Seven. 
Eight. 
Nine. 
Ten. 
Eleven. 
Twelve. 
Thirteen. 
Fourteen. 
Fifteen. 
Sixteen. 
Seventeen. 
Eighteen. 
Nineteen. 
Twenty. 
Thirty. 
Forty. 
Fifty. 
Sixty. 
Seventy. 
Eighty. 
Ninety. 
One  hundred. 
Two  hundred. 
Three  hundred. 
Four  hundred. 
Five  hundred. 
Six  hundred. 
Seven  hundred. 
Eight  hundred. 
Nine  hundred. 
One  thousand. 
Two  thousand. 
One  milliou. 
One  billion. 

One  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety. 

'  The  Arabic  numerals  are  so  called  because  first  introduced  into  Europe  by 

the  Arabs.  They  were  not,  however,  invented  by  that  people,  but  were  derived  by 
them  from  Hindostan.  The  characters  were  originally  the  initial  letters  of  the 
Sanskrit  names  for  the  nine  digits,  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  but  have  undergone 
considerable  changes  of  form.  The  cipher  was  originally  a  dot,  used  as  a  mere 
arbitrary  sign  to  mark  place  or  local  value. 

In  the  Roman  notation,  when  any  character  is  placed  at  the  right  hand  of  a  larger 
numeral,  its  value  is  added  to  that  of  such  numeral ;  as,  VI,  that  is,  V  +  I ;  XV, 
that  is,  X  -f  V ;  MD,  that  is,  M  +  D  ;  and  the  like.  I,  X,  and  rarely  C,  are  also 
placed  at  the  left  hand  of  other  and  larger  numerals,  and  when  so  situated  their 
value  is  subtracted  from  that  of  such  numerals;  as,  IV,  that  is,  V  —  I ;  XC,  that  is 
C  —  X  ;  and  the  like.  Formerly  the  smaller  figure  was  sometimes  repeated  in  such  a 
n.  position,  twice  its  value  being  in  such  cases  subtracted  from  the  larger ;  as,  IIX,  that 
is,  X  —  II ;  XXC,  that  is,  0  —  XX  ;  and  the  like.  Sometimes  after  the  sign  10  for 
D,  the  character  0  (called  the  apostrophus)  was  repeated  one  or  more  times,  each 
repetition  having  the  effect  to  multiply  IC  by  ten ;  as,  100,  5,000  ;  1000,  50,000  ; 
and  the  like.  To  represent  numbers  twice  as  great  as  these,  C  was  repeated  rs  many 
times  before  the  stroke  I,  as  the  0  was  after  it ;  as,  CCIOO,  10,000 ;  CCCIOOO, 
100,000 ;  and  the  like.  The  origin  of  the  Roman  numeral  characters  is  uncertain, 
and  various  explanations  of  them  have  been  given.  It  is  generally  .supposed  that  they 
were  originally  arbitrary  signs,  for  which  the  letters  most  nearly  resembling  them 
were  afterward  substituted.  They  are  now  chiefly  employed  in  dates,  headings  of 
chapters,  upon  the  dials  of  timepieces,  and  the  like.  The  most  usual  forms  in  the 
above  list  stand  first ;  those  that  stand  after  these  being  rare  forms,  or  such  as  are 
ouly  occasionally  used. 

2.    THE  RELATIONS  OF  QUANTITIES. 

-f-  Plus  ;  and ;  more ;  indicating  addition ;  as,  a  -\-b^  c  ;  that  is,  a  added  t  j  6 
makes  a  sum  equal  to  c  /  6  -f-  4  =  10 ;  used  also  to  indicate  that  figures  have  been 
omitted  from  the  end  of  a  number,  or  that  the  latter  is  approximately  exact ;  as, 
the  square  root  of  2  is  1.4142136-t-. 

—  Minus  ;  less  ;  indicating  subtraction  ;  as,  a  —  b'^:^c ;  that  is,  a  less  or  dimin- 
ished by  b  is  equal  to  e;  6  —  4  =  2;  used  also  to  indicate  that  figures  have  been 
omitted  from  the  end  of  a  number,  and  that  the  last  retained  figure  has  been 
increased  by  unity  ;  as,  the  square  root  of  2  is  1.41424 — . 

±,  or  ^  Plus  or  minus ;  ambiguous ;  indicating  that  the  number  or  quantity  to 
which  it  is  prefixed  may  have  either  of  the  signs  -|-  or  — ;  as,  the  square  root  of 
4a«  is  ±2a. 


Arabic. 
0. 
1. 

Greek. 

Roman. 

a 

I. 

2. 

P 

IL 

3. 

2 

III. 

4. 

IV.  or  Tin, 

6, 

e 

V. 

6, 

i 

VI. 

7 

i 

VII. 

8. 

1 

VIII.  or  IIX, 

9. 

0 

IX.  or  VTTTT. 

10. 

t 

X. 

11. 

la 

XL 

12, 

•^ 

XIL 

13. 

'y 

XIII.  or  XIIV, 

14, 

.s 

XIV,  or  XTITI, 

15, 

le 

XV. 

16. 

«s 

XVI. 

17. 

.^ 

XVII. 

18. 

") 

XVIII.  or  XIIX. 

19, 

(6 

XIX.  or  xvnii. 

20. 

K 

XX. 

30, 

K 

XXX. 

40, 

/u 

XL.  or  XXXX. 

60, 

V 

L. 

60, 

i 

LX. 

70.' 

o 

LXX. 

80, 

n 

LXXX.  or  XXC. 

90, 

f 

XC.  or  LXXXX. 

100, 

p 

C. 

200. 

<r 

CC. 

300. 

T 

ccc. 

400. 

V 

cccc. 

600. 

<t> 

D.  or  10. 

600. 

X 

DC.  or  IOC 

700. 

</' 

Dec.  or  lOCC. 

800. 

0} 

DCCC.  orlOCCC. 

900. 

J» 

DCCCC.  lOCCCC.  or  CM 

1000. 

;<i 

M. or  CIO. 

2000. 

S 

MM.  or  CIOCIO. 

1,000,000. 

1,000,000,000. 

1890. 

MDCCCXC. 

lique  line  between  them  ;  as,  —  ;  that  is,  a  divided  by  6  ;  §  :=  2 ;  % 
b 


X    Multiplied  by ;  times ;  into  ;  as,  a  X  J  =  aft;  6  X  4  =  24. 

^g^  Multiplication  is  also  often  indicated  by  placing  a  dot  between  the  factors,  or 
by  writing  the  latter,  when  not  numerals,  one  after  another  without  any  sign ;  as, 
aX6Xc  =  a.6<c  =  abc ;  2X3X4  =  2. 3. 4  =  24. 
—,or:    Divided  by ;  as,  a  -j-  6  ;  that  is,  a  divided  by  6  ;  6  -i-  3  :=  2. 

51^°"  Division  is  also  very  often  indicated  by  writing  the  divisor  under  the  dividend, 
with  a  line  between  them,  or  by  \vriting  the  divisor  after  the  dividend,  with  an  ob- 

three  eighths. 

I  Divided  by ;  as,  o  1  6;  that  is,  a  divided  by6/613  =  6-!-3  =  2,     [iJ.] 
=:    Is  equal  to ;  equals  ;  as,  (a  -\-  b)  Y.  c  ^  ac  -\-  be  ;  6  -|-  2  =  8. 

>■    Is  greater  than  ;  as,  a  >  6  ;  that  is,  a  is  greater  than  b  ;  6  >■  5, 
<    Is  less  than ;  as,  a  <  6  /  that  is,  a  is  less  than  b  ;  3  «s:  4. 

•^  or"^    Is  not  less  than ;  the  contradictory  of  «=: ;  as,  o  «fe  6/  that  is,  a  is  not  less 

than  6,  or,  a  may  be  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  b,  but  can  not  be  less  than  it. 

^  or  —    Is  not  greater  than  ;  the  contradictory  of  s» ;  as,  a  S»  6  /  that  is,  a  is  not 

greater  than  b ;  or,  a  may  be  equal  to,  or  less  than,  b,  but  can  not  be  greater 

than  it. 
:0^    Is  equivalent  to ;  applied  to  magnitudes  or  quantities  which  are  equal  in  area 

or  volume,  but  are  not  of  the  same  form,  or  capable  of  superposition ;  as,  a^  o  be; 

that  is,  the  square  whose  side  is  a  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  whose  sides  are  b  and  e. 

[i?.] 
tf?    Of  the  form  of ;  a,s,  a  tSfi  (2n  -\- 1) ;  that  is,  the  term  a  is  of  the  form  2n  -|-  1 ; 

17  i^  (2  X  8  +  1) ;  that  is,  the  odd  number  17  is  of  the  form  2X8  +  1.     [i?.] 
cji    Is  divisible  by  ;  as,  adfi  b  ;  that  is,  6  is  an  exact  factor  of  a ;  8  cf;  2.     [iS.  ] 
,^    The  difference  between  ;  used  to  indicate  the  difference  between  two  quantities 

without  designating  which  is  the  greater ;  as,a/^b;  that  is,  the  difference  between 

a  and  b. 
—  :    The  difference  between  ;  the  same  as  .^.     [iJ.J 
oc    Varies  as  ;  is  proportional  to ;  as,  a  oc  6  /  that  is,  a  varies  as  6,  or  is  dependent 

for  its  value  upon  b. 
~    Geometrical  proportion ;  a,B,  -ir  a  ',  b  H  c  '.  d ;  that  is,  the  geometrical  propor- 
tion a  ;  b  ::  c  ',  d.     [i?.] 
*     Is  to  •  the  ratio  of  ■  (  "^^"^  ^'^  indicate  geometrical  proportion  ;  as,  a  '  b  '.'.  c  '  d; 
'  'I     that  is,  a  is  to  6  as  c  is  to  d ;  or,  the  ratio  of  o  to  6  equals 

:.     As;  equals;.         (     the  ratio  of  c  tod. 

. .    Minus  ;  the  arithmetical  ratio  of ;  (  "^^"^  to  indicate  arithmetical  proportion  ;  as, 
..     ^       ,.  ,,  <     a*'0,,C''a.    that  is,   a  —  b  ::^  c  —  a. 

I ;     Equals  ;  is  equal  to ;  /      r^-i 

00    Indefinitely  great ;  infinite ;  infinity ;  used  to  denote  a  quantity  greater  than  any 

finite  or  assignable  quantity. 

0  Indefinitely  small ;  infinitesimal ;  used  to  denote  a  quantity  less  than  any  assign- 
able quantity  ;  also,  as  a  numeral,  naught ;  nothing ;  zero. 

!  or- 1_  The  continued  product  of  numbers  from  one  upward ;  the  factorial ;  aa, 
4!=4X3  X2Xl  =  li^ 

,  •.     Therefore. 

•.•    Since,  or  because. 

And  so  on. 

=    Is  identical  with ;  as  (a  -)-  by  =  a'  -j-  2a6  +  b^. 

Z    Angle  ;  the  angle  ;  as,  /.  ABC  =  ^  DEF ;  that  is,  the  angle  ABC  is  equal  to  the 
angle  DEF ;  less  frequently  written  >■  or  _^. 
Sl^°"  By  some  geometers,  the  angle  between  two  lines,  as  a  and  b.  Is  also  indicated 

by  placing  one  of  the  letters  denoting  the  inclosing  lines  over  the  other ;  as,  ?  /  that 

is,  the  angle  between  the  lines  a  and  b;  sin.  ,  ;  that  is,  the  sine  of  the  angle  between 

the  lines  a  and  b. 

L    Right  angle  ;  the  right  angle ;  as,  (_  ABC  ;  that  is,  the  right  angle  ABC. 

J.  The  perpendicular  ;  perpendicular  to ;  is  perpendicular  to ;  as,  draw  AB  J.  CD  ; 
that  is,  draw  AB  perpendicular  to  CD. 

II  Parallel ;  parallel  to ;  is  parallel  to  ;  as,  AB  ||  CD ;  that  is,  AB  is  parallel  to  CD. 
y    Equiangular ;  is  equiangular  to ;  as,  ABCD  y  EFGH  ;  that  is,  the  figure  ABCD 

is  equiangular  to  the  figure  EFGH.     [iJ.] 
i    Equilateral ;  is  equilateral  to ;  as,  ABC  i  DEF ;  that  is,  the  figure  ABC  is  equi- 
lateral to  the  figure  DEF.     [i?.] 
O    Circle  ;  circumference  ;  360°. 
O    Arc  of  a  circle  ;  arc. 
^    Triangle ;  the  triangle ;  as,  A  ABC  =  A  DEF ;  that  is,  the  triangle  ABC  is  equal 

to  the  triangle  DEF. 
Q     Square  ;  the  square  ;  as,  □  ABCD ;  that  Is,  the  square  ABCD. 
D     Rectangle ;   the  rectangle ;   as,   □  ABCD  =  □  EFGH ;  that  is,  the  rectangle 

ABCD_equals  the  rectangle  EFGH. 
V,  or  V  Root,  indicating,  when  used  without  a  figure  placed  above  it,  the  square 
root ;  as,  Vi  =  2 ;  -y/ia^  ^  2a.  This  symbol  is  called  the  radical  sign.  To  denote 
any  other  than  the  square  root,  a  figure  (called  the  index)  expressing  the  degree  of 
the  required  root,  is  placed  above  the  sign ;  as,  3/^  *?/tt  .J/'ci  etc. ;  that  is,  the 
cube  root,  fifth  root,  tenth  root,  etc.,  of  a.  ▼       '  \^     J  'V      ' 

J^^  This  sign  is  merely  a  cursive  modification  of  the  letter  r,  which  was  used 
as  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  word  radix,  root.  The  root  of  a  quantity  is  also 
denoted  by  a  fractional  index  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  quantity  and  above  it,  the 
denominator  of  the  index  expressing  the  degree  of  the  root ;  as,  ^J  ^J  (^l .  ^l^g^ 
is,  the  square,  cube,  and  fifth  roots  of  a,  respectively.  '        '         ' 

"1  indicate  that  the  quantities  to  which  they 

Vinculum,  or  (  )  Parentheses,  I      are  applied,  or  which  are  inclosed  by 

[         ]  Brackets,  or  \       ]  ,   Braces,   (      them,   are   to  be  taken  together ;    as, 
'      '  J      a;  -f  2/2,  2  (a  -t-  6),  a  X  (6  +  c  [e  +  d]). 

/,  orF    Function;  function  of;  as,  y=/(x);   that  is,  y  is,  or  equals,  a  function 
oix;  OTaa,y^/  {x,  z) ;  that  is,  y  is  or  equals  a  function  of  x  and  s. 
51^^  Various  other  letters  or  signs  are  frequently  used  by  mathematicians  to  indi- 
cate functions ;  as,  (j>,  <)>',  i//,  ir,  P,  [  ],  and  the  like.    Some  of  these  are  used  also  with- 
out the  parenthesis ;  as,  ((>x,  function  of  x. 
d    Differential ;  as,  dx  ;  that  is,  the  differential  of  x. 
S    Variation  ;  as,  Sx  ;  that  is,  the  variation  of  x. 
A    Finite  difference. 

D  Differential  coefficient ;  derivative.  The  variable,  with  respect  to  which  the 
differential  coefficient  is  taken,  is  indicated  by  writing  the  letter  designating  it  at 
tlie  right  hand  below ;  as,  Dt((> ;  tliat  is,  the  differential  coefficient  of  ^  with 
respect  to  t. 

|Igp°"  The  letters  d,  S,  A,  D,  and  sometimes  others,  are  v.iriously  employed,  by  dif- 
ferent mathematicians,  prefixed  to  quantities  to  denote  that  tlio  differentials,  varia- 
tions, finite  differences,  or  differential  coefficients  of  these  quantities  are  to  betaken; 
but  tlie  ordinary  significations  are  those  given  above.  An  index  is  often  placed  at 
the  right  hand  of  d,  to  indicate  the  result  of  one  or  more  repetitions  of  the  process 
denoted  by  that  sign ;  as,  d-x,  d^x,  etc.  ;  that  is,  the  second,  third,  etc,  differential 
of  X,  or  the  result  of  differentiating  x  two,  three,  etc.,  times. 

'    Fluxion ;  differential ;  as,  x  ;  that  is,  in  modern  notation,  da;  and  also  equivalent 
dx 
to  --,  where  t  represents  time. 
dt 


{ 
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ARBITRARY  SIGNS   USED  IN   WRITING  AND   PRINTING. 


/   Integral ;  integral  of ;  indicating  that  the  expression  before  which  it  is  placed  is 
to  be  integrated  ;  3S,f1xdx  :=  «' ;  that  is,  the  integral  of  Ixdx  is  a;^. 
5^°*  This  Sign  is  merely  a  modified  form  of  S,  which  is  itself  the  abbreviation  of 
the  Latin  word  summa^  sum,  the  integral  being  the  sum  of  the  differentials.     It  is 
repeated  to  indicate  that  the  operation  of  integration  is  to  be  performed  twice,  or 
three  or  more  times,  ^'a //,///,  etc.     For  a  number  of  times  greater  than  three,  an 
index  is  commonly  written  at  the  right  hand  above ,  a.a,/^  xdz"' ;  that  is,  the  mth 
integral,  or  the  result  of  m  integrations  of  xdz'".    The  variable,  with  respect  to  which 
the  integral  is  taken,  is  sometimes  indicated  by  writing  the  letter  designating  it  at  the 
right  hand  below ;  aB,y  (f> ;  that  is,  the  integral  of  <^  with  respect  to  x. 
/I  denotes  that  the  integral  is  to  be  taken  between  the  value  6  of  the  variable  and  its 
value  a.   /"  denotes  that  the  integral  ends  at  the  value  a  of  the  variable,  andy"j, 
that  it  begins  at  the  value  b.    These  forms  must  not  be  confoimded  with  the  simi- 
lar one  indicating  repeated  integration,  or  with  that  indicating  the  integral  with 
respect  to  a  particular  variable. 
2    Sum  ;  algebraic  sum  ;  the  sum  of  all  terms  such  as ;  thus,  when  three  quantities, 
a,  b,  and  c,  are  spoken  of,  2a6  ^  a6  +  ac  +  6c  ;  that  is,  2a6  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  terms  that  can  be  formed  of  a,  b,  and  c  of  the  same  kind  as  ab :  when  2  is  used 
to  indicate  the  sum  or  summation  of  finite  differences,  it  has  a  sense  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  symbol y! 
n     Product ;  the  continued  product  of  all  terms  such  as ;  as  when  three  quantities 
a,  b,  and  c  are  spoken  of,  n  (a  +  6)  ^  (a  +  6)  (6  +  c)  (c  -j-  a);  that  is,  JI(a  -{-  b) 
is  the  product  of  all  the  terms  formed  of  the  same  kind  as  a  -j-  6.    The  limits  of  the 
products  to  be  taken  are  indicated  as  in  the  symbol/ by  figures  or  letters  placed  near 

the  top  or  bottom  of  the  symbol ;  as,  n  (l +-| )  =:  (l  +  l)  (l  +  lHl+l) 

(  3[  )  -A-  symbol  used  in  abbreviations  of  quautics  whose  terms  have  the  same 
numerical  coefficients  as  a  corresponding  expression  formed  by  involution ;  as, 
(a,  J,  c,  (Z  J  X, }/)',  which  denotes  the  quantic  ax^  -{-  3  bx^y  +  3  cxy''  -f-  dy',  the  nu- 
merical coefficients  of  whicli  are  the  same  as  those  obtained  by  expanding  {x  -f-  y)^. 

(  '5^  )  A  symbol  for  a  quantic  whicli  has  no  numerical  coefficients;  as,  (a,6,c,djar,y)3, 
which  denotes  the  quantic  ax^  -\-  bx^y  -f-  cxy^  -\-  dy^. 

■n  The  number  3.141592G5-|- ;  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its  diam- 
eter, of  a  semicircle  to  its  radius,  and  of  the  area  of  a  circle  to  the  square  of  its 
radius.  In  a  circle  whose  radius  is  unity,  it  is  equal  to  the  semicircumference, 
and  hence  is  used  to  designate  an  arc  of  180°.  In  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  unity, 
it  is  equal  to  the  circumference,  or  an  arc  of  360'. 

e,  or  e  \a)  The  number  2.7182818  -\-  ;  the  base  of  the  Naperlan  system  of  logarithms. 
(J)  The  eccentricity  of  a  conic  section. 

M  The  modulus  of  a  system  of  logarithms ;  used  especially  for  the  modulus  of  the 
common  system  of  logarithms,  the  base  of  which  is  10.  In  this  system  it  is  equal  to 
0.4342944819+. 

g  Tlie  force  of  gravity.  Its  value  for  any  latitude  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
g  =  32.17076  (1  —  0.00259  cos.  2  A),  in  which  \  is  the  latitude  given,  and  32.17076 
(that  is,  32.17076  feet  per  second)  the  value  of  g  at  the  latitude  of  45°. 

°       Degrees  ;  as,  60° ;  that  is,  sixty  degrees. 

'        Minutes  of  arc ;  as,  30' ;  that  is,  thirty  minutes. 

"      Seconds  of  arc ;  as,  20"  ;  that  is,  twenty  seconds. 

h      Hours. 

OT      Minutes. 

.s       Seconds. 

R'    Radius  of  a  circle  in  degrees  of  arc,  equal  to  57='.29578.     [i2.] 

R'     Radius  in  minutes  of  arc,  equal  to  3437'.7408.     [/?.] 

R"    Radius  in  seconds  of  arc,  equal  to  206204". 8.     [iJ.] 

', ", '",  etc.  Accents  used  to  mark  quantities  of  the  same  kind  which  are  to  be 
distinguished;  as,  a',  a",  a"',  etc.,  which  are  usually  read  a  prime,  o  second, 
a  third,  etc. 

JI^°"  When  the  number  of  the  accents  would  be  greater  than  three,  the  corre- 
sponding Roman  numerals  are  used  instead  of  them  ;  as,  a',  a",  a'",  a'',  a^,  «'',  etc. 

The  accents  are  often  written  below  also ;  as,  a,,  a,,,  a,/i,  aw,  a%-,  etc.  Figures,  and  also 

letters,  are  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  as,  a',  o?,  a™,  a",  a^,  Qj,  03,  Om,  <Zi, 

and  tlie  like. 

',  2,  3,  etc.     Indices  placed  above  and  at  the  right  hand  of  quantities  to  denote  that 
they  are  raised  to  powers  whose  degree  is  indicated  by  the  figure ;  as,  a" ;  that  is,  the 
first  power  of  a ;  a'',  the  square,  or  second  power, of  a;  a^,  the  cube,  or  third  power, 
of  a ;  and  the  like. 
f^^"  Tliese  signs  are  also  often  used  to  indicate  the  repetition  of  an  operation  ;  as, 

d'x,  d^x,  d*x,  etc.,  indicating  that  the  operation  of  differentiation  has  been  performed 

upon  X  two,  three,  four,  etc.,  times.    As  used  to  indicate  powers,  they  are  often  pre- 
ceded by  the  negative  sign  to  indicate  the  reciprocal  of  the  corresponding  power,  or 

an  inverse  operation ;  as,  a — 1,  a — 2  a — ',  a — *,  etc.,  which  are  respectively  equivalent 

L    Jl    i    i_ 

to  (ji,     a",      a',     aS  etc- 

sin.  X.    The  sine  of  x ;  that  is,  of  the  arc  represented  by  x.    In  the  same  manner 

cos.  X,  tan.  x,  cot.  x,  sec.  z,  cosec.  x,  versin.  x,  and  covers,  x,  denote  respectively 

the  cosine,  tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  cosecant,  versed  sine,  and  coversed  sine 

of  the  arc  represented  by  x. 
sin. — 'x.    The  arc  whose  sine  is  x.     In  the  same  manner  cos. — ^x,  tan. — ^x,  cot. — ^, 

sec. — 'X,  cosec. — ^x,  versin. — ^x,  and  covers. — ^x,  are  used  to  denote  respectively 

the  arc  whose  cosine,  tangent,  cotangent,  secant,  cosecant,  versed  sine,  or  coversed 

sine  is  x. 

(5^°'  This  sign  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  negative  index  designating  the 
reciprocal  of  a  quantity,  which  would  be  applied  to  a  parenthesis  inclosing  one  of 

these  expressions ;  as,  (sin.  x) — 1,  which  is  equivalent  to  — ; 

sm.  X 
Binh.  X.    The  hyperbolic  sine  of  x. 
cosh.  X.    The  hyperbolic  cosine  of  x. 


V.   MEDICAL. 


&,  &,  &=    And. 
&c.    (Et  castera.) 


VI.   MISCELLANEOUS. 


And  the  rest ;  and  so  forth  ;  and  so  on ;  and  the  like. 


aa    (Gr.  avd.)    Of  each. 
R     (L.  Recipe.)    Take. 

5!^=  This  character  is  reputed  to  have  been  originally  the  same  as  If,  the  symbol 
of  Jupiter,  which  was  placed  at  the  top  of  a  formula  to  propitiate  the  king  of  the 
gods,  that  the  compound  might  act  favorably. 

8.  (L.  Signa.)    Mark ;  used  in  a  prescription  to  indicate  directiono  to  be  put  on  the 
medicine  package. 

APOTHECARIES'  WEIGHTS. 


tb    Pound, 

3  Ounce  ;  as,  3  i,  or  3  j,  one  ounce ;  3  ss, 
half  an  ounce ;  3  iss  or  3  jss,  one  ounce 
and  a  half ;  3  ij,  two  ounces,  etc. 

3     Drachm ;    as,  3  i,  one  drachm ;  3  ss. 


half  a  drachm ;  3  iss,  one  drachm  and  a 
half ;  3  ij,  two  drachms,  etc. 
3     Scruple  ;   as,  3  i,  one  scruple  ;  3  es, 
half  a  scruple ;  3  iss,  one  scruple  and 
half ;  3  ij,  two  scruples,  etc. 


APOTHECARIES'  MEASURES. 


5^*°"  The  character  &  is  a  ligature  combining  the  letters  which  compose  the  Latin 
word  Et,  and.  In  the  "Old  Style"  <5r=,  these  letters  are  distinctly  visible ;  in  the 
common  Roman  and  Italic  forms,  they  are  much  corrupted,  but  may  still  be  recog- 
nized. 

B;     Response ;  —  used  in  Roman  Catholic  and  some  other  service  books. 
'P'    Versicle  ;  —  used  in  Roman  Catholic  and  other  service  books  to  denote  the  part 
recited  or  sung  by  the  priest,  or  person  who  presides  at  the  office  or  prayers. 

*  A  cliaracter  used  in  Roman  Catholic  service  books  to  divide  each  verse  of  a  psalm 
into  two  parts,  and  show  where  the  response  begins. 

>^or  -{-  A  sign  of  the  cross  used  by  the  pope,  and  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and 
archbishops,  immediately  before  the  subscription  of  their  names.  In  Roman  Catli- 
olic  and  some  otlier  service  books,  it  is  used  in  those  places  of  the  prayers  and  ben- 
ediction where  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  to  be  made. 

^  Broad  Arrow ;  a  British  government  mark,  stamped,  cut,  or  othenrise  fixed,  on 
solid  materials  used  in  the  royal  ships  or  dockyards,  in  order  to  prevent  embezzle- 
ment of  naval  stores ;  also  used  by  British  customs  officers. 

X,  or  -]-  A  cliaracter  customarily  made  by  persons  imable  to  write,  when  they  are 
required  to  execute  instruments  of  any  kind,  as  deeds,  his 

affidavits,  etc.    The  name  of  the  party  is  added  by  some  John  X  Smith 

one  who  can  write  ;  as,  mark. 

4to,  or  4°.     Quarto  ;  four  leaves,  or  eight  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

8vo,  or  8°.     Octavo  ;  eight  leaves,  or  sixteen  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

12mo,  or  12°.    Duodecimo ;  twelve  leaves,  or  twenty-four  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

16mo,  or  16°.     Sextodecimo ;  sixteen  leaves,  or  thirty-two  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

18mo,  or  18°.     Octodecimo  ;  elgliteen  leaves,  or  thirty-six  pages,  to  a  sheet. 

MW^  Other  sizes  are  24mo,  or  24°  (Vigesimo-quarto),  32mo,  or  32°  (Trigesimo 
secundo),  36mo,  or  36°  (Trigesimo-sexto),  48mo,  or  48°  (Quadrigesimo-octavo),  64mo, 
or  64°  (Sexagesimo-quarto),  72ino,  or  72°  (Septuagesimo-secundo),  96mo,  or  96°  (Nona- 
gesimo-sexto),  128mo,  or  128°  (Centesimo  et  vigesimo-octavo).  These  sizes  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  are  not  commonlj'  known  by  their  Latin  names,  but  are  colloquially 
called  tweuty-four-mo,  thirty-two-mo,  etc.,  or  twenty-fours,  thirty-twos,  etc. 

"ber,  September ;  8ber,  October ;  9ber,  November ;  lOber,  December. 

f,  (f     Male  ;  —  used  in  zoologj'. 

9     Female  ;  —  used  in  zoology. 

<^    Derived  from ;  —  used  in  giving  etymologies. 

>    Whence  is  derived  ;  —  used  in  giving  etymologies. 

+    And  ;  — used  in  giving  etymologies. 

#  Assumed  or  supposed,  but  not  found  or  verified  ;  —  used  in  giving  etymologies. 
-y    Died  ;  —  used  in  genealogies,  etc. 

VII.   MONETAKY   AND   COMMERCIAL. 

$    Dollar,  or  Dollars ;  as,  $1 ;  S200. 

)>    Cent,  or  Cents  ;  as,  12  ff;  33  f'. 

/    Shillmg,  or  Shillings  ;  as,  ^  =  Is.  6d. ;  %=  2s.  3d. 

£    Pound,  or  Pounds  (sterling) ;  as,  £1 ;  £45. 

lb   Pound,  or  Pounds  (in  weight) ;  as,  1  lb  ;  24  lb. 

@  At,  or  to ;  as,  silk  @  $2  per  yd. ;  flour  per  bar.  88  @  $10.50. 

^  Per ;  as,  sheep  ?4  %3  head. 

%  Per  cent ;  as,  discount  6%  =  510.21. 

%   Account ;  as,  J.  Smith  in  %  with  J.  Jones. 

^  BiU  of  Lading. 

%    Care  of. 

i^  Letter  of  Credit. 

A  1  The  designation  of  a  flrst-class  vessel  in  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and 
Foreign  Shipping ;  the  letter  denoting  that  the  hull  is  well  built  and  seaworthy, 
and  the  figure  the  efficient  state  of  her  rigging,  anchors,  cables,  stores,  etc.  The 
figure  2  would  imply  that  these  were  insujfificient  in  quantity,  or  of  an  inferior 
quality.  When  a  vessel  has  passed  the  age  for  the  character  A  (four  to  fifteen 
years),  it  is  registered  A  in  red. 

M  The  designation  of  a  vessel  of  the  third  class,  fit  to  convey  perishable  goods  on 
short  voyages  only. 

E  The  designation  of  a  vessel  fit  for  carrying  on  a  voyag*  of  any  length  such  goods 
only  as  are  not  liable  to  sea  damage. 

I  The  designation  of  a  vessel  fit  for  carrying  goods  of  the  same  sort  on  shorter 
voyages  only. 

M  C  Letters  used  to  indicate  that  the  boilers  and  machinery  of  a  steam  vessel  have 
been  inspected,  and  found  to  be  in  good  order  and  safe  working  condition. 

XX       Ale  of  double  strength. 

XXX    Ale  of  triple  strength. 

5^°"  The  origin  of  the  sign  $  has  been  variously  accounted  for ;  but  it  is  probably  a 
modified  figure  8,  denoting  a  "  piece  of  eight,"  i.  e.,  eight  reals,  —  an  old  Spanish  coin 
of  the  value  of  a  dollar.  It  was  in  use  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  cur- 
rency. The  sign  /  is  thought  to  have  been  originally  a  capital  S  (written  thus,/), 
standing  for  the  word  Shillings.  The  character  £,  for  Pounds  sterling,  is  merely  a 
capital  L  with  a  mark  drawn  across  it,  and  represents  the  corresponding  Latin  word 
Libras  ;  while  ft,  or  pound  weight,  is  formed  from  the  first  and  third  letters  of  the 
same  word,  connected  by  a  similar  mark.  The  sign  @  is  a  graphic  modification  of  the 
Latin  word  ad,  meaning  at,  or  to,  or  perhaps  of  its  first  letter  only.  ^  is  another 
form  of  p,  the  initial  letter  of  the  Latin  word  per,  by.  %  is  a  cursive  variation  of 
-=-,  the  sign  of  division ;  thus,  six  per  cent  may  be  expressed  by  jj;,  or  6  -i- 100,  or, 
without  indicating  the  denominator,  6  -r-,  whence,  in  rapid  writing,  6^/^,  6%,  or  6><. 
The  other  characters  need  no  explanation. 


z 


C    (L.  Congitis.-)    Gallon. 
O,  Or  0    (L.  Octarius.)    Pint. 
3     Ounce.    /  3    Fluid  ounce. 


3     Drachm.    /3    Fluid  drachm. 
ITl  or  Tip    Minim,  or  drop. 


J 


VIII.    MUSICAL. 


staff ;  the  five  lines  with  the  four  spaces  between  them,  used  to  indi- 
cate the  relative  position  of  notes  in  the  scale,  as  regards  pitch. 

jl^°*  When  these  are  not  sufficient,  other  lines  are  added  above  or  below 
them,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  are  called  leger  lines, 
or  added  lines.    See  Leoee,  in  the  Dictionary. 

— I —  Bar ;  —  the  line  drawn  perpendicularly  across  the  staff 
ZZJZZ  to  separate  the  notes  into  measures  of  equal  or  given 
— I —  lengths. 

Double  bar ;  —  used  to  mark  the  larger  divisions  of  a 
piece ;  especially,  in  psalm  or  hymn  tunes,  songs,  and 
the  like,  to  mark  the  end  of  a  verse  or  sentence. 


H^ 


Bar. 


Double  Bars. 


Close ;  —  used  to  indicate  the  end  of  a  composition ;  —  often  written 


H 
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-zr 


:t=t 


v—v- 


Notes ;  characters  placed  upon  the  lines  or 
;  spaces  of  the  staff,  indicating,  by  their  form  and 
'.    position,  the  length  and  pitch  of  the  tones  which 

!»' —    they  represent.     Tlie  notes  here  given  are  called, 

respectively,  semibreve,  minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  semiquaver,  and  demi-semiquaver 
(or  whole  tone,  half  tone,  quarter-,  eighth-,  sixteenth-,  etc.),  each  figure  after  the 
first  indicating  a  tone  of  one  half  the  length  of  that  represented  by  the  figure  im- 
mediately preceding  it.    A  dot  after  a  note  adds  to  it  one  half  of  the  length  of  the 


same  note  without  the  dot ;  thus,     ^^  •     is  equal  to  _(2 (2_ ;  and      fi_ 


equal  to    ~p — | 


thus, 


:^ 


The  stems  of  the  notes  are  turned  either  upward  or  down- 
ward, as  is  most  convenient  in  placing  them  on  the  staff; 


-7^r-l^-^^-r-|n*- 

-r-=^t=— ^=^1=^ 

^  3^ 


i^""  Besides  these,  the  breve  was  formerly  used,  it 

— |Z  being  twice  the  length  of  the  semibreve.  It  is  still 
^^—  occasionally  used  in  chorals  and  similar  compositions. 
~  Two  other  characters,  the  long,  equal  to  two  breves, 

°^'        and  the  large,  equal  to  two  longs  or  four  breves,  and 

the  longest  note  ever  used,  were  employed  in  ancient  music.   More  than  three  strokes 

are  sometimes  attached  to  tlie  stem  of  the  note  in  very  minute  divisions.    When  two 

or  more  tailed  notes  come  together,  they  are    ^jf 

often  connected  by  the  tails  or  strokes ;  as, 


Breve. 


Long. 


JE^^  When  many  notes  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  used,  an  abbreviated  notation  is 
sometimes  employed.  The  strokes  ^m,  ^,  U^,  etc.,  placed  over  a  note,  or  writ- 
ten across  the  stem  of  it,  signify  that  it  is  to  be  divided  into  quavers,  semiquavers, 
domi-semiquavers,  etc.,  respectively,  as  in  the  following  examples,  where  iv.  signifies 
written,  and^.,  per/ormed. 


These  marks  are  also  used  to  direct  the  repetition  of  groups  of  notes  preceding  them 
ix>  the  same  measure ;  as. 


3  ^,   "^  5  ^,  ''  7  ^,  etc.,  are  marks  placed  over  groiips  of  notes,  and  used  to  indi- 
cate that  3,  5,  7,  etc., notes  (all  equal),  are  to  be  performed  in  the  time  of  2,  4,  6, 


etc.,  notes  of  the  same  kind  respectively ;  m,    m  m  0  ^^^     p  0  i 


0 ,  which 


are  performed  in  the  same  time  as  j     I  ,  and  ^wkmJ!m^    respectively. 


---^^^ 


a~      Eests;  characters  indicating  silence,  or  a  pause  in  the  per- 
»r"    lormance,  the  length  of  the  pause  being  indicated  by  the  form 


=b='^b=b=^ 


of  the  character.  "Thus,  the 
characters  here  given,  taken 

in  their  order,  indicate  pauses  of  the  same  length 

as  the  following  notes  respectively. 

51^°'  More  than  three  hooks  or  strokes  may  be  attached  to  the  stems  of  the  rests, 
to  indicate  shorter  pauses  corresponding  to  the  shorter  notes.  Bests  may  be  length- 
ened in  the  same  manner  as  notes,  by  placing  a  dot  or  two  dots  after  them.  A  rest, 
or  pause,  of  a  whole  measure,  is  indicated  by  the  mark  -™»-  placed  upon  the  fourth 
line,  the  figure  1  being  vrritten  above ;  and  to  express  a  rest  of  two,  three,  etc., 
measures,  a  similar  notation  is  used  ;  or  sometimes;  for  the  larger  numbers,  a  heavy 
stroke  in  the  measure,  over  which  is  written  the  number  of  measures  included  in 
the  rest  or  pause.    The  following  are  examples  : 


8        12 


16 


25 


^^^^^£^^ 


c 

Clef. 


G  clef;  —  placed  upon  the  second  line,  to  indicate  that  every  note 
•  upon  that  line  is  to  be  sounded  as  G  of  the  natural  scale  ;  —  called  also 
'    treble,  or  violin,  clef.     See  Clet,  in  the  Dictionary. 

F  clef ; — placed  upon  the  fourth  line,  to  indicate  that  every  note  upon 

■  that  line  is  to  be  sounded  as  F  of  the  natural  scale,  an  octave  lower  than 
the  F  of  the  first  space  of  the  treble  clef ;  —  called  also  bass  clef.     See 

■  Clef,  In  the  Dictionary. 
_i|-jj_        C  clef ;  —  indicating  that  every  note  upon  the  line  or  space  on  which  the 
— ym+—    charactei  is  placed  is  to  be  sounded  as  C  of  the  natural  scale ;  —  called  also 

tenor  clef.     This  sign  is  not  fixed  like  the  preceding  two,  but  may  have  four 

different  positions  on  the  staff.     Placed  on  the  first,  or  lowest,  line,  it  is 

called  soprano  clef;  on  the  third  line,  alto  clef;  on  the  fourth  line,  tenor 

clef.    See  Clef,  in  the  Dictionary. 

_j^       Flat ;  — used  to  indicate  that  the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be 

-9—    sounded  lower  by  a  half  step  than  the  same  note  without  the  sign.     When 

placed  on  a  line  or  space  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece,  it  signifies  that  every  note 

on  such  line  or  space  is  to  be  sounded  lower  by  a  half  step  than  in  the  natural  scale. 

C^T'  This  character  is  a  modification  of  the  letter  B,  originally  introduced  to 
avoid  the  tritone,  or  sharp  fourth,  between  F  and  B  :;atural. 

— ^-    Double  flat;  — used  to  lower  a  note,  already  fl-tted,  a  half  ntep. 

n^gZ    Single  flat,  as  used  after  a  double  flat. 

-js-;  Sharp ;  —  used  to  indicate  that  the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be 
_ir_!  sounded  higher  by  a  half  step  than  the  same  note  without  it.  It  is  applied  in 
the  same  way  as  the  flat. 
m^^  This  character  was  originally  designed  to  represent,  by  its  four  cross  lines, 
the  four  commas  of  the  chromatic  scale.  — The  sharps  or  flats  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  piece  to  determine  the  key  or  pitch  are  called  the  signature  of  the  piece.  See 
810NATURE,  in  the  Dictionary. 


HS- 


Double  sharp ;  —  used  to  raise  a  note,  already  sharped,  a,  half  stop. 


Single  sharp,  as  used  after  a  double  sharp. 


=S: 


w 


— pr~       Natural ;  —  used  to  contradict,  or  counteract  the  effect  of,  a  previous  f  or  (y, 
either  expressed  or  implied. 

1        Repeat ;  —  placed  at  the  end  of  a  passage  to  denote  that 

or        il    it  is  to  be  performed  a  second  time.     Sometimes  the  dots 
— ^    are  placed  also  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage.     Heavy 
marks  are  occasionally  added  above  and  below  the  char- 
acter, to  enable  the  performer  to  distinguish  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
passage  to  be  repeated,  or  to  call  his  attention  to  the  repeat ;  as,  gg 
-r-f       tJt       Characters  marking  common  time,  the  former  indicating  two  minims, 
SZ'      ^V-    the  latter  four  crotchets  in  a  bar.    ffi  also  marks  alia  breve  time,  which 

is  a  little  faster. 
vp        Sign  ;  —  used  to  mark  the  point  to  which  reference  is  made,  or  from  which 
tTi    the  repetition  of  a  passage  is  to  begin. 

Appoggiatura,  or  leaning  note  ;  an  embellishment  consisting  of  a  note 
I  ^  placed  before  another  note,  one  step  or  half  step  either  above  or  below  the 
tyOT*      latter,  and  usually  taking  half  the  time  of  the  principal  note  ,  as. 


*  '      An  embellishment  con- 
LJ     sisting  of  two  appoggia- 
turas,  moving  by   reg- 
ular degrees  to  the  princi- 
pal note ;  as. 


fC        Acciaccatura ;  —  an  embellishment  very  similar  to  the  appoggiatura,  but 
'  "^  i      performed  much  more  lightly  and  quickly.     When  written  with  a  stroke 
across  it,  as  in  the  second  example,  it  is  performed  very  quickly,  being,  as 
it  were,  driven  into  the  following  note. 

A  species  of  acciaccatura;  —  sometimes  called  double  acciaccatura.    It  con- 
sists of  two  notes,  ^  ^s        P 
the  first  of  which  is            '^                '  «        -f 
the  same  as  that  over 
which  the  character 
is   placed,    and   the 
second  a  step  or  half 
step  above ;  as. 

Turn ;  —  indicating  an  embellishment  consisting  of  the  note  over  which  the 


-AV tW 1         ^       I F-. ^ 


9C 


p- 


^^ 


P-F 


character  is  placed,  the  note  above  it,  and  the  semi- 
tone below  it,  performed  in  quick  succession,  generally 
as  a  triplet ;  as, 

J^""  When  the  note  above  is  flatted,  the  character  is 
written  [7  ;  when  the  note  below  is  sharped,  it  is  written 

$.    It  may  also  be  written  with  the  natural  sign  [B]  in 

place  of  either  of  these,  when  the  corresponding  note  should  have  that  sign  placed 

before  it. 


2       Inverted  turn,  consisting  of  the  same  notes  as  the 
turn,  performed  in  reverse  order ;  as, 


fp        TriU  ;  shake  ;  —  indicating  that  the  note  to  which  it  belongs  is  to  be  rapidly 
alternated  with  the  note  above.     A  waving  line  (- — '-^)  is  often  added  after  it. 
indicating  how  far  the  shake  is  to  be  extended  ;  as, 


tr^ 


_fi2_f2_   .     I      -I— 

g^r-bg--zd-EB 


''T^ 


See  Shake,  n.,  4,  in  the  Dictionary 


<«>  or  w>^        Vibration  ;  —  indicating  the  rapid  repetition  of  an  emphasis  upon 

the  same  note,  as  if  three,  four,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  notes, 

somewhat  staccato,  were  played  instead  of  the  note  over  which  it  is  placed.     It 

also  sometimes  denotes  that  the  note  is  to  be  sounded  in  a  tremulous  maimer. 

^       Arpeggio  ;  —  used  in  piano  music,  to  denote  that  the  notes  of  the  chord  before 

■«■   which  it  is  written  are  not  to  be  struck  simultaneously,  but  in  quick  succession 

^   upward. 

,^       Pause,  or  hold ;  —  indicating  that  the  note  or  rest  over  or  under  which 
it  is  placed  is  to  be  prolonged  at  the  pleasure  of  the  performer.    It  is 
sometimes  placed  over  the  close,  to  denote  that  the  strain  which  it  ends 
forms  the  conclusion  of  the  piece ;  as, 

— .        Organ  tone  ;  —  indicating  that  the  sound  is  to  be  evenly  and  uniformly 

maintained,  that  is,  with  a  uniform  loudness;  —  not  often  used. 

-=^    Crescendo ;  —  indicating  that  the  volume  of  sound  is  to  be  gradually  increased. 
-;;;;=_        Deorescendo  ;  diminuendo;  —  indicating  that  the  volume  of  sound  is  to  be 

gradually  diminished. 
___^_____        Swell ;  —  indicating  a  gradual  increase,  or  crescendo,  followed  by  a 

gradual  decrease,  or  decrescendo. 
ir= — =:;    indicates  a  gradual  decrease  followed  by  a  gradual  increase  of  sound. 

Sforzando,  or  For.iando ;  —  indicating  that  the  note  or  chord,  over  or  under 
which  it  is  jilaced,  is  to  be  struck  with  a  force  and  an  emphasis  which  jire  imme- 
diately diminished  ;  —  written  also  A,  or  V,  or  indicated  by  the  abbreviation  fz,  sf, 
rf,  or  rfz. 

IS^^  The  marks  -f-,  or  37,  are  also  sometimes  used  with  the  same  signification. 

^^       Pressure  tone ; — indicating  that  a  sound  begun  soft  is  to  be  instantly  increased 

to  a  loud  tone. 
'        Staccato  ;  —  placed  over  or  under  a  note,  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  struck  with 

force,  and  performed  in  a  short,  sharp,  emphatic  manner. 
.        indicates  that  the  note  is  to  be  performed  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  staccato, 

but  not  so  emphatically  and  sharply. 

5I^°  To  indicate  a  still  lower  degree  of  emphasis  and  distinctness  the  ^-"^*v 
slur  is  sometimes  written  over  tlie  dots  ;  as,  • 

Slur ;  tie ;  —  tlie  sign  of  legato,  indicating  that  the  notes 

over  or  under  which  it  is  placed   are  to  be  performed  in  a 

smooth,  connected  manner.     It  is  also  used  to  connect  two  or  more  notes  nliioh 

are  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable,  or  to  be  united  into  one  long  note. 

(         Brace  ;  —  used  to  connect  tlio.so  stalls  of  a  composition  or  score  which  are  to 

[     be  perfonned  together. 

iv       Direct ;  — placed  on  that  line  or  space  at  the  end  of  a  staff,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  first  note  of  tlie  following  staff,  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  latter  to 
the  nerformer.     It  is  now  rarely  used- 
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ARBITRARY   SIGNS   USED  IN  WRITING  AND   PRINTING. 


N 


Q 


R 


U 


\A^ 


gn   i& fin  ~t  ^  notation  used  in  indicating  the  proper  time  of  a  piece. 

_  6u,  p- _  DU,  etc.    jjj^g^  .•■=:80,  ,'^  =  60,  etc.,  denote  respectively  that  80 

crotchets  or  quarter  notes,  and  60  minims  or  half  notes,  are  to  be  performed  in  one 
minute  ;  or  that  each  note  of  the  kind  indicated  is  performed  in  the  time  of  one 
vibration  of  the  pendulum  of  a  metronome  wheu  the  nut  is  set  at  80,  60,  etc., 
retipectively. 

*^^        .         Characters  used  in  music  for  the  piano,  directing  the  use  of  the 
,   0,  or  ^     pedals.     The  last  two  are  less  frequently  used. 

A  mark  used  after  the  preceding,  and  directing  a  discontinuance  of  the 


^,or^ 


use  of  the  pedals. 


n,  or  [\     Characters  sometimes  used  in  music  for  the  violin,  the  former  to  indicate  a 

down  bow,  the  latter  an  up  bow. 
A    Indicates  a  phrase,  or  incomplete  musical  idea. 
"3    Indicates  a  section,  or  complete  but  not  independent  idea. 
O    Indicates  a  period,  or  complete  and  independent  musical  sentence. 

(|I^°"  The  ordinary  marks  of  punctuation  [,;:.]  are  used  by  some  composers 
instead  of  these  three  characters,  or  for  a  similar  purpose. 


Forte  ;  with  a  loud  sound. 

Fortissimo ;  with  a  soub4  louder  than/or^e. 


^^^  fff  indicates  a  still  louder  souud,  the  loudest  the  voice  or  mstrument  ia  capa- 
ble of  producing. 

fp  Forte,  piano.     Same  as/z. 

Jz  Forzando.     Same  as  >-,  /\ ,  V  >  or  sf. 

m  Mezzo ;  with  a  sound  of  medium  strength  or  loudness. 

»i/  Mezzo  forte ;  with-a  moderately  loud  sound. 

p  Piano ;  with  a  soft  or  low  sound. 

pp  Pianissimo ;  with  a  sound  softer  than  piano,  but  firm  and  audible. 

(^^  ppp  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  very  low  or  soft  sound,  softer  than 

pianissimo. 

I'S-,  or  '/«    Rinf orzando.     Samo  as  j»,  /z,  or  sj. 
sf    Sf  orzando.    See  s—  and  Js. 

6 

0     4    7,  etc.,  etc.    Figures  beneath  or  above  the  notes  in  a  basa  part,  indicating 

6»      2,  ^ 

the  harmony  in  the  higher  parts ;  —  called  variously  figured  bass,  thorough  bass, 
and  basso  continuo. 


IX.    TYPOGRAPHICAL. 


1.    MARKS  OF  PUNCTUATION. 


,      Comma. 

'    Acute  Accent.                  •  •  •  Ellipsis. 

;      Semicolon. 

*■    Grave  Accent.                    .   .   .  Ellipsis ;  also. 

;      Colon. 

"     Broad  or  Circumflex                      Leaders. 

Period. 

—    Dash. 

"  orr\  Circumflex,  or  Tilde.  *    Asterisk; 

?      Interrogation. 

-     Long  Accent,  or  Macron,  t    Dagger,  or  Obelisk. 

1       Exclamation. 

V     Short,  or  Breve.                i    Double  Dagger. 

(   )  Parentheses. 

^    DiiEresis.                             §    Section. 

\  ]  Brackets,  or  Crotch- 

^ (q)  Cedilla.                          ||    Parallels. 

ets. 

A    Caret.                                  •[[    Paragraph. 

•      Apostrophe. 

"  "  Quotation  Marks.    (J^^  Index. 

•     Hyphen. 

I  Brace.                                  V,  c  #*,    Asterism. 

H^^  For  an  explanation  of  the  various  purposes  for  which  these  marks  or  points 
are  used,  see  their  names  in  the  Dictionary.  The  note  of  interrogation  is  said  by 
Bilderdijk  to  have  been  formed  from  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  Latin  word 
Qusestio,  question,  placed  one  over  the  other;  thus,  %  According  to  the  same 
authority,  the  note  of  exclamation  was  formed  from  the  Latin  word  lo,  joy,  written 
vertically ;  thus,  J.  The  circumflex  accent  C^ ,  ^,  or  ~  )  is  formed  by  joining  the  grave 
and  the  acute.  The  cediUa  (?)  was  originally  the  same  as  the  letter  2,  and  was 
written,  in  Spanish  and  French,  between  the  letter  c  and  a  following  a,  o,  or  u.  to 
preserve  the  c  in  its  soft  soimd.  Afterward  it  was  placed  under  the  c,  and  acquired 
the  character  of  a  mere  diacritical  point.  The  section  mark  (§)  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  initial  letters  (ff)  of  the  Latin  words  signum.  sectionis, 
meauing  sign  of  the  section  ;  but  others  assert  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  a  Greek  t, 
the  first  letter  of  the  word  napdypa<j>oi,  which  means  a  marginal  line  or  stroke.  The 
character  H  is  a  modification  of  a  capital  P  (the  initial  of  paragraph) ;  the  letter  being 
reversed,  and  the  black  part  being  made  white,  and  the  white  part  black,  for  the  :;ake 
of  distinctiveness.    The  other  characters  are  aU  purely  arbitrary. 

2.    PROOF  READERS'  MARKS. 

St,  or  cf    (L.  dele.)    Dele,  or  Delete  ;  take  out,  or  expunge. 
9    Turn  a  reversed  letter. 

^    A  space,  or  more  space,  between  words,  letters,  or  lines. 
'^  or  ^    Less  space,  or  no  space,  between  words  or  letters. 
l^or  ^    Carry  a  word  farther  to  the  left  or  to  the  right. 


D  or  ^     Indent. 

■"•    Elevate  a  letter,  word,  or  character  that  is  sunk  below  the  proper  leveL 

l_j    Sink  or  depress  a  letter,  word,  or  character  raised  aboye  the  proper  level. 

I        Shows  that  a  portion  of  a  paragraph  projects  laterally  beyond  tae  rest. 

J^    Directs  attention  to  a  quadrat  or  space  which  improperly  appears. 

X,  or  +     Directs  attention  to  a  broken  or  imperfect  type. 

[      Bring  a  word  or  words  to  the  beginning  of  a  line  ;  also,  make  a  new  paragraph. 

=  or  ///  or  \\  \     Straighten  (a  crooked  line  or  lines). 

/^     Print  as  a  diphthong,  ligature,  or  single  character ;  thus,  <B,^  (i.  e.,  print  se,fl). 

IT      Make  a  new  paragraph. 

—    Put  in  Italic  ;  also,  change  according  to  the  mark  in  the  margin,  as  from  Italic  to 

Roman,  or  from  Roman  to  Italic. 
=    Put  in  small  capitals. 
=    Put  in  capitals. 
....  Restore  or  retain  words  which  have  been  crossed  out ;  stet  being  usually  writteu 

in  the  margin. 

m^^  The  other  marks  are  self-explanatory ;  but  the  following  abbreviatUmt,  used 
ia  correcting  proof  sheets,  require  explanation :  — 

wf.    Wrong  font ;  —  used  when  a  character  is  of  a  wrong  size  or  style. 

tr.      Transpose. 

{.  c.    Lower  case  ;  that  is,  put  in  small,  or  common,  letters  a  word  or  letter  that  haa 

been  printed  in  capitals  or  small  capitals. 
s.  caps.,  or  sm.  c.     Put  in  small  capitals. 
Qu.,  Qy.,. or  t    Query ;  Is  this  right  ? 
out,  s.  0.    Words  are  omitted,  or  are  wanting,  see  copy. 

SPECIMEN  OF  A  CORRECTED  PROOf/sHEET,       # 

THE   CROWNING   OF   PETRARCH.  'iSf^ 


\ 

© 
X 


that  ceremony.    The  superb  palaces  and  «sA  porticos  by 

A 
which  had  roUed  the  ivory  chariots  of  Marius  and  Caesar 


1 


Q/4.ea^.  ■  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  affecting  or  noble  than^        ji 

ai 

had  long  mouldered  into  dust.  The  laureled  fasces,  the 
golden  eagles,  the  shouting  Legions,  the  captives,  and  the 
[  pictured  cities  were  indeed  wanting  to  his  victorious  pro  > 
cession.  The  sceptre  had  passed  away  from  Rome.  But 
she  still  Retained  the/influence)mightier)of  an  intellectual 
empire,  and  was  now  to  confar  the  ptoudoifc  reward  of  an  <>/^ 

<»A«<!«  ^«^!^  intellectual L  triumph.     To  (.  the  nyni  who  (_  had  l  extended       tu 
"~~""  thp  do™''"°°  "^  ^^^  ancient  language — who  had  erected  the 

— ^—  tronhie^  °^  philosophy  and  | imagination  in|the  haunts  l_  i 

caA'ttveAl     of  ignorance  and  ferocity,  whose  ooptiono we  re  the  hearts  of       ^ 

/admiring  nations/enchained  by  the  influence  of  his  f  °^  —  i \ 

—  ^55IL«. 

whose  spoils  were  the  treasures  of  ancient  genins  —  the        -='«-»»» 
Vy'       Nyj/      Eternal  City  offered  the(^glorious\and/juBtUribute )  of  her    ^.      »*;^ 


A     .   ,^A 

gratitude. 


^he  infant  ^ 


/tg   n:  I  fAmid  the  ruined  monuments  of  ancient,  i 

/  erections  of  m^em  art,  he  who  had  restored  the  broken 

ff  /      link  between  thetwo  ages  of  human  oy^lization  was  crowned 

A  r— I 


/ 


with  the  wreath  which 


he 


aeserved  from  the  modems 


I 


who  oWcl(e/to  him  their  r^jSement, — ^om  the  ancients  who 
owed  to  him  their 

Never  was  a/^ronatioh  so  august  witnessed  by  Westmin- 
ster or  Rbi 


Macaulat.  a=y«<z^  F 


L  (jLMoue^  %k<Mtn,  adcrii^^jf  and  cCoccm 
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A  CLASSIFIED  SELECTION  OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 

FOR 

WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


Where  the  explanation  of  the  letters  or  figures  in  the  cut  is  not  given  under  the  cut  itself,  it  may  bf.  found  under  the  same  cut  in  the  body  of  the  work.    For  index  to  the 

classified  heads  of  arrangement,  see  p.  vi. 


AGRICULTURE   AND   HORTICULTURE. 


Fan  and  Horizontal  Training,  p.  152S. 


ANATOMY,  EMBRYOLOGY,  PHYSIOLOGY, 
PHRENOLOGY,  etc. 


Baleen,  p.  114. 


Ai'chipterygium,  p.  79. 


[22  Blood  Crystals,  p.  156. 


a 


■^ 


QD 


OO  oO^o 


Red  Blood  Corpuscles,  p.  326. 


Branchial  Arches,  p.  175. 
Branchial  Arches  and  Hyoid  Apparatus  of  Perch, 
Been  from  above.  /  Hyoid  Arch,  composed  of  the 
segments  a  e  f  g  h,  and  bearing  the  Branchioste- 
gal  Rays  r  r;  7/- K  Branchial  Arches,  joined  to  the 
Basibranchials  6  c  t/,  in  ttie  middle  line  below,  and 
above  to  tlie  Superior  Pliaryngeal  Bones  s,  which,  on 
the  left  side,  are  turned  outward  from  the  natural 
position  ;  VI  Interior  Pharyngeal  Bone,  correspond- 
ing to  the  fifth  branchial  arch. 


V  J- '. 
CentrolecithaiOvum,  p.  233- 


Dermis,  p.  396. 
Vertical  Section  of  tlie  Skin,  showing  Dermis, 
c  Epidermis  :  tt  Connective  Tissue  Fibers  of  Der- 
mis cut  longitudinally  ;  e  Bundles  of  similar  Vi. 
hers  cut  transversely  ;  h  li  Shafts  of  Hairs  ;  i  Rase 
of  Hair  Sac  ,  )'  Papilla  arising  from  Base  of  Sac  ; 
A- Sheath  of  Hair  Sac;  I  Sebaceous  Gland;  mm 
Muscles  of  Hair  Sues  ;  s  Sweat  Gland  ;  t  Duct  of 
Sweat  Gland  ;  ('  t'  Openings  of  Ducts  ;  u  u  Fat  im- 
bedded in  lower  layer  of  Dermis. 


Cell  Division,  p.  439. 


Digestive  Apparatus,  p.  411, 
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(1929J 


1930  A   CLASSIFIED  SELECTION 

ANATOMY.  PHYSIOLOGY,  etc.  —  Continued. 

imiiim  ["iiiiiiniiiriniimim 


Metatarsus, 

p.  918. 
Metatarsus  (e)  of 
Horse.  a  Distal 
End  o£  Tibia;  6 
Tarsal  Bones ;  d  ef 
Phalanges;  fiSpLiat 
Bone. 


Lungs,  p.  875. 


Multipolar,  p.  953 


Tarsometatar-   Syndactylous,  Synpelmous, 
sua,  p.  1475.  p.  1464.  p.  1465. 


Teeth  p.  1517. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1931 


ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  etc.  -  Continued. 


TJngulata, 
p.  1574. 


Umbilical  Vesicle,  p.  1561. 

Umbilical  Vesicle,  or  Yolk  Sac,  00 
Vmculiim,  Whalebone,  of  a  Skate's  Egg.     s  The  Embryonic 

p.  161U.  p.  1642.  State ;  u  Umbilical  Cord. 

ANTIQUITIES :   DRESS,  UTENSILS,  etc. 


Scutum,  p.  1295. 


Trident,  p.  1538. 
Toga,  p.  1514.  Uncial,  p.  1567. 


ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING,  etc. 


Baptistery,  p.  117. 


^iAf=rSS3£-=- 

-f- 
( 

\ 

^ 

--::->-- 

1 

Bascule  Bridge,  p.  121. 


1932 


A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 


u 


w 


ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING,  etc.— 
Continued. 


J 


Composite,  p.  291, 


Comice,  p.  m.  Corinthian,  p.  323.  Plying  Buttress,  p.  577.  FoUatious,  p.  578.  Frontal,  p.  599. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1933 


ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING,  etc.  - 
Continued. 


Jub^,  p.  803. 


Portico,  p,  1116. 


Pulpit,  p.  1161. 


1934 


A   CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 


ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING,  etc.  - 
Continued. 


R 


U 


V 


Spandrels,  p.  1377.  Spire,  p.  1387. 


Stalls,  p.  14U1. 


IP'/ 

Stilted  Arcli,  p.  1415. 


Sub-base, 
p.  1432. 


Tower,  p.  1523. 


Suspension  Bridge,  p.  1454. 


Temple,  p.  1483. 


Tracery,  p.  1524. 


Trestle,  p.  1535. 


■ST!  ! 

Turret,  p.  1554. 


Wigwam,  p.  1652. 


Wainscot,  p.  1622. 


ART,   OBJECTS   OF:    ORNAMENTS,  etc. 


Cipher,  p.  257. 


Heart, 
p.  678. 


Mosaic,  p.  946, 


Parquetry,  p.  1044.  p.  1340. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ASTRONOMY. 


1935 


/'$'T^k 


....i-s*a»c^ 


\ 


''■■■Tap  "^p' 
Tides,  p.  1507.  -« 


The  Ecliptic,  Summer  and  Winter  Solstice,  Equinoxes,  etc.,  p.  1369. 


Moon,  p.  942. 


Zones,  p.  1680. 


Ursa  Major,  p.  1537. 

BOTANY:    ILLUSTRATIONS   OP   TERMS 


Zodiac,  p.  1680. 


Amplexicaul, 
p.  51. 


Aggregate,     Alternate,  p.  44.     * 
p.  32.  "^ 


Acuminate, 

p.  19.  Adelphous,  p.  20. 


Angiospermous,  p.  56.  Anther,  p.  63.  Bilocular,  p.  146.  Calyculate,  p.  206. 


Bulb,  p.  190.  Carina,  p.  2ia 


1936 


N 


P 


BOTANY:   ILLUSTRATIONS   OP   TERMS.— 
Continued. 


A   CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 


p.  404.    '      Diadelphous,  p.  405.        Dichotomous,  p.  408.  Digitate,  p.  411, 


Hypocrateri-         ■»»'"  "  ~  ^°™'??„^"*' 

morphous,     Imbricate,    Hypogynous,  P-  '*''• 

p.  721.  p.  73U.  p.  721. 


Incised,  p.  744. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1937 


BOTANY:    ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   TERMS. 
Continued. 


Pedate,  p.  1057.  Peltate,  p.  1059.    Pedatifld,  p.  1057.     Pectinate,  p.  1056. 


Septifragal,     Scutate, 
Secund,  p.  1302.        p.  1312.  p.  1295.  Seed,  p.  1303.  Sepals,  p.  1311. 


1938 


A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 


N 


BOTANY:   ILLUSTRATIONS   OP   TERMS.— 
Continued, 


Q 


U 


Tuberous,  p.  1548. 


Uncinate, 
t).  1567.     Umbonate,  p.  1561. 


Beech,  p.  131. 


Breadfruits,  p.  177. 


Banyan,  p.  117. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1939 


BOTANY;    ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   PLANTS.— 
Continued. 


Fern,  p.  553.  Fan  Palm,  p.  542. 


Fig,  p.  557.  Fir,  p.  562, 


Holly,  p.  699. 


Hop,  p.  704.  Honeysuckle,  p.  703. 


1940 


A   CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 
BOTANY:    ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   PLANTS.  —  Continued. 


Eed-topped 

Buffalo  Grass, 

p.  646. 


Eye  Grass, 
p.  646. 


Beneca  Grass,         Sheep's  Fescue,       Small  Reed  Grass,      Squirrel-tail  Grass,       Velvet  Grass, 

p.  646.  p.  646.  p.  646.  p.  646.  p.  646.  Vernal  Grass,  p.  646. 


Wood  Grass, 
p.  646. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1941 


BOTANY:    ILLUSTRATIONS   OP   PLANTS. 
Continued. 


Lotus,  p.  S70. 


Lucem,  p.  873. 


Lungwort,  p.  875.  Myrtle,  p.  960. 


p.  970.    '      Nasturtium,  p.  963.    Deadly  Nightshade,  p.  9T6. 


1942 


A   CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 


BOTANY:   ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   PLANTS. 
Continued. 


Poison  Sumac,  p.  1106.       Plantain  Tree,  p.  1095. 


Poison  Ivy,  p.  1106. 


Shittah  Tree,  p.  1330. 


OF   PICTORIAL   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1943 


BOTANY:   ILLUSTRATIONS   OF   PLANTS 
Continued. 


Tamaiind,  p.  1472. 


Taro,  p.  1475. 


Teak,  p.  1478, 


Virginia  Creeper,  p.  1612.       Wall  Rue,  p.  1624.  Water  Chestnut,  p.  1631. 


1944 


A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 


Q 


BOTANY:    ILLUSTRATIONS   OP   PLANTS.— 
Continued. 


■Welwitschia,  p.  1641. 


^Mm 


Weeping  WiUow,  p.  1639. 


Wheat,  p.  1643. 


Xanthoxylum,  Yellowwood,  p.  1674. 

p.  1671. 


Tarrow,  p.  1673.  Yucca,  p.  1677.  Yaupon,  p.  1673.  Zamia,  p.  1677. 

CARPENTRY,  JOINERY,  and  MASONRY. 


Miter  Joints,  p.  932. 


Tusks,  p.  1555. 


Top  and  But,  p.  1513.  Turnstile,  p.  1551, 

DOMESTIC   ECONOMY:    UTENSILS,  etc. 


Spit,  p.  1388.  Sieve,  p.  1338.  Stitclies,  p.  1416. 

DRESS:    ORNAMENTS,  etc. 


Blouse,  p.  158. 


Fez,  p.  555. 


Gaiter,  p.  607. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLTJSTRATIONS. 


1945 


DRESS:  ORNAMENTS, 
etc.  —  Continued. 


Paaha's  Standard,  p.  1048.    Mace,  p.  879.  Dice,  p.  408.  Dumb  BeU,  p.  460.    Shuttlecock,  p.  1336.       Seesaw,  p.  1304.  StUts,  p.  1415.         Tangram,  p.  1473. 
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1946 


A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 


GAMES,   AMUSEMENTS,   etc.  —  Continued. 

— ^a^lMII Ill- 
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Tennis  Court,  p.  1485. 


Tennis,  p.  1485. 


Toboggans,  p.  1514. 

GEOLOGY. 


The  Geological  Sehies. 
It^~  The  science  of  geology,  as  treating  of  the  history  of  the  globe,  in- 
volves a  description  of  the  different  strata  wliicli  compose  its  crust,  their 
order  of  succession,  characteristic  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  etc. 
Tlie  principal  subdivisions  of  geological  time,  and  tlie  most  important  strata, 
with  their  relative  positions,  are  indicated  in  the  following  diagram. 


Graphic  Granite,  p.  645. 


Stalactites,  p.  1400. 


Stalagmites,  p  1400. 


Eras. 


Periods. 


Diagram. 


Suuurvisioxs, 
European  and  American. 


^i^ 


2.  Champlain.  i>- 
1.  GlaciaL  fp 


3.  Miocene. 

2.  Oligocene.     ^ -  _ 

1.  Eocene,  iTI" 


English  Crag.    Sub-Apennine  beds. 

I'ppcr  Molasse. 

Kupelian  and  Tongrian  of  Belgium. 

'NuniniuHtic  beds  &  Flysch,  in  part, 

of  Europe.  1.  Puerco.  2.  Wahsatch. 

;>.  Green  River.    4.  Bridger  beds, 

also  called  Lignitic  beds. 


5.  Laramie.         " i 

<=>   \    ^     I  o 

4.  Fox  Jliila.        1  cj    \     c5~  Upper  Chalk. 

3.  Colorado.  L _  _,,    „       _.    ,,   .,    , 

.1  I  Lower  Chalk.    Chalk  Marl. 

I  I 

2.  Dakota.  f;;-  ;-__w^  Gault. 

1.  Lower.  ^-•■- ii:.:    •  - ;  -.y^  Neocomian.    Lower  Greensand. 

^^      '.        '^  W'ealdcn. 

3.  Purbeck,        ^^^^^^  Purbeck,  Portland,  Kiipmeridge. 

2.  Oolite.  ^^=L:"-.'^t^  Oxford    OBlites.     Lower,   or    Bath 

'     I        _i_    '  Oolite. 

1.  Lias.  n     '     \     — S—  1.  Lower  Liae.    2.  Marlstone.  3.  Up- 
-^^_^— ^^^^    '    I           1  per  Lias. 

4  Khjetic.  >->-^^^^^^^^^^^=:  Kossen  beds,  Dachetein  beds ;  Alpinf* 

3'.  Upper.  ----^^-^"^  Keupor.  [Trias,  in  part. 

2.  Middle.  "  ~^  Mnschelkalk. 

1   Lownr  Buntcr-Sandstein. 

_g>-___  2-  Zcchstein       Group.        Magnesian 

3.  Permian.  .    ~    ~,  Limestone. 

^^^^3^^^  1.  Lower  Red  Sandstone,  or  Roth- 

i^=^^-^-='-^^=i^-^         liegendes. 

^g3^3£^^Ai  3.  Upper  Coal  Measures. 


2.  Carbonifer- 


L  Subcarbon-    f^^ 
iferous.         im^^ 


5.  CfltskiU  and  'J'9'^v 
Chemung.     ';'//,' ■//;'■' 


4.  Portage. 


2.  Cornifurous. 
1.  Oriakany. 


2.  Lower  Coal  Measures. 


Lower     Carboniferous.      Mountain 
LimcBtone. 


Catskill   Red   Sand-^ 
Btoue. 

Chemung. 

Portage. 

Genesee  Slate. 

Hamilton  beds. 

Marcellus  Shale. 


3.  Lower 

Helderberg. 


2.  Onondaga. 


Upper  Helderberg, 
Sehohariu,  and 
Cauda-galli  Grit. 


Oriskany  Sandstone. , 

Lower  Helderberg.    Ludlow  Group. 


Old  Red 

'  Sandstone. 


E^^^^^^    Onondaga  Salt  Group.    Salina  beds. 
-■; 7:^3         Water  Lime. 


1.  Niagara, 


y'CQQ  Oj'a^O 


3.  Niagara  Group.    Wcnlock  Group. 


2.  Clinton  Group. 
1.  Medina  Sandstone. 


fLlan 


pper 
ndovery. 


2.  Chazy. 

1.  Calciferous. 


Cambrian. 


J-  ■■'.-. ! 


ARCH^AN. 


3.  Hudson  River  beds.     Cincinnati 
Group.    Lower  Llandovery. 

2.  Utica  Shales. 

1.  Trenton  I-iniestone.    Caradocand 
Bala  Limestone. 

Black  River  and  Bird*s-Eye  Lime- 
stone. 

Chazy  Limestone.  Llandeilo,  in  part. 

("Calciferous  Sandrock.     Alapnesian 
■I     Limestone.      Arenig  or  Skiddaw 

i    Group. 

Lower,  Middle,    and   Upper   Cam- 
brian. 

1.  Laurentian.    2.  Huronian. 


HERALDRY. 

COLORS  AND  TINCTURES  DESCRIBED  BY  LINES,  DOTS,  &c. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1947 


■  0 


Yellow     White        Red  Blue        Greeu      Purple      Bluck     Orange*  Murrey    Ermine 

or  or  or  or  or  o?  Of  or  or  or 

OR.        ARGENT.       GULES.        AZURE.         VERT.    PURPURE.    SABLE.     TENNE.    SANGUINE.      FUR. 

There  are  nine  Roundels,  used  in  Heraldry,  the  names  of  which  are  sufficient,  in 
blazoning,  to  denote  their  color,  which  is  always  the  same.    They  are  as  follows ;  — 
Besants,    ^ 
Plates, 
Torteaux, 


Hurts, 

Pommes, 

Golpes, 

Pellets, 

Oranges, 

Guzes, 


-  which  are  of 


fOr. 

Argent. 

G-iues. 

Azure, 

Vert. 

Purpure. 

Sable. 

Tenn6. 
^  Sanguine. 


•  Some  heraldistr  describe  this  by  horizontal,  in  place  of  perpendicular,  with  diagonal  lines. 


Addorsed,  p.  20.     Affroiite,  p.  29.     AUerion,  p.  40.       Argent,  p.  80.      Azure,  p.  108. 


Bevile,  Bicorporate,  Bordure,         Cross  Bottony, 

p.  lil.  p.  143.  p.  167.  p.  170. 


Caboched,  p.  200-    Canton,  p.  212.    Cheeky,  p.  244.    Chevron,  p.  246.       Chief,  p.  247. 


Cl<5ch^,  p.  264.       Combattant,    Compony,  p.  291.    Cottise,  p.  330.     Couchant,  p.  330. 
p.  281. 


Counterchanged,  Counter-  Counter-paly,  Courant,  Crescent, 

p.  332.  courant,  p.  332.  p.  332.  p.  334.  p.  343. 

-7       ^ 


S 


Crest,  p.  343.  Cross-crosslet,  p.  348.     Debruised,  p.  2,'ii.         Dexter,  p.  404. 

'V 


Displayed,  Dormant,  Dragon,  Embattled,  Engouled, 

p.  429.  p.  445.  p.  450.  p.  482.  p.  493. 


Erased,  p.  506.  Escaloped,  Escutcheon,  Fess,  p.  554. 

p.  508.  p.  609. 


Flanches,  p.  566.         Fleur-de-lis,  p.  570.  Flotant,  p.  573,  Eourch^,  p.  590.       Saltire,  p.  1271i  Sejant,  p.  1305.         Forms  of  Shields  or  Escutcheons,  p.  1328. 


Increscent,         Inescutcheon,        Inflamed,  Interfretted,  Issuant, 

p.  748.  p.  757.  o.  TOO.  P-  777.  p.  i9i. 

Y-sDTimrT'v 


Jessant,  p.  799.     Lattice,  p.  833.     Lodged,  p.  865.     Lozengy,  p.  873.    Martlet,  p. 


Mascle,  p.  898.     Natant,  p.  964.        Pale,  p.  1031.         PaU,  p.  1032.       Paly,  p.  1034. 


Pommett^,  p.  1112.     Potent,  p.  1121.         Purpure,  p.  1165.  Quartered,  p.  1175. 


Raguled,  Rampant,  Rampant  Card-     Rampant  Re-  Recursant, 

p.  1184.  p.  1187.  ant,  p.  1187.       gardant,  p.  1187.  p.  1202. 


1948 


A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 


u 


HERALDRY.  —  Continued. 


Spread  Eagle,       Lion  Statant,  Supporters.         Surmounted,     Treasure  Coun- 

p7l393.  p.  1405.  p.  1449.  p.  145^.         terfleury,  p.  lo35. 

MATHEMATICS. 
1- 


Abacus,  p.  1.  Abscissa,  p.  7.        Acute  Angle,      ^ 


2  \r 

i 

9\0 

J 

h-\3 

8 

Magic  Square, 
p.  881. 

yS 

0  t 

Interior  Angles,  p.  777.  involute,  p.  786. 

\^  B        c      Octagon,  p.  995 

,T    ,  Obtuse  Angle, 


;o^^ 


V  Octahedron,        \ y  ''' -''      Ovoid,  p.  1025. 

Lozenge,         ^•^'^'''-  Oval,  p.  1020.         Cassinian  Oval,  p.  1020. 


z 


Gnomons,  p.  634.  Hypocycloid,  p.  72L         Hyperbolas,  p.  719, 


Ungula, 
p.  1574. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MECHANICAL    POWERS. 


1949 


Bolts,  p.  163. 


Section  of  a  Breast  Wheel,  p.  178. 


Escapements,  p.  509.  Epicyclic  Train,  p.  501.     Drill  Press,  p.  •155. 


1950 


A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 


MECHANICS,  MACHINERY,  HYDRAULICS,  etc 
—  Continued. 


R 


U 


MUling  Cut-       Nut,  Miter  Wheels, 

ter,  p.  924.        p.  987.  p.  932. 


Sling,  p.  1355. 


Slide  Valve,  p.  1354. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1951 


MECHANICS,   HYDRAULICS,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Turbine,  p.  1552. 


Turn  Buckle, 
Undershot  Wheel,  p.  1570.         p.  1553. 


Marte!  de  Fer, 
Knight,  p.  817.  p.  898. 


1952  A  CLASSIFIED  SELECTION 

MIDDLE  AGES:   AEMOR,  DRESS,  etc.  —  Continued. 


Right  Shoulder 

Secure  Arms,  p.  1302.     Support  Arms,  p.  1449.         Arms,  p.  1333. 
Manual  of  Arms,  p.  893. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MILITARY  TERMS  :  WEAPONS,  etc.— Continued. 


1953 


Truncation,  p  1546. 


Twins,  p.  1356. 


1954:  A  CLASSIFIED  SELECTION 

MUSICAL   INSTRUMENTS.  MYTHOLOGY,   IDOLS,   eta 


w 

m 

\v 

w 

\  '. 

!  i  \ 

Triangle  and  Rod,  p.  1536.    Violin,  p.  1612. 


Armillary  Sphere,  ' '  Bell  Jar, 

p.  82.  Azimuth  Compass,  p.  1V8.  p.  laS. 


Anamorphosis, 
p.  53. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1955 


NATURAjL   PHILOSOPHY,    etc.  —  Continued. 


L  r  q, 
Xefraction,  p.  1208. 


Solenoid,  p.  136& 


Retort,  p.  1231, 


Self-registering  Thermometer,  p.  1497. 


ReHettmsr  Telesoope, 
p.  1481. 


1956 


A  CLASSIFIED  SELECTION 


NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY,    etc.  —  Continued. 


I 


• 


CUdastes  (p.  265)  (s^). 


Burypterus,  p.  51Sk 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1957 


PALEONTOLOGY.  —  Continued. 


Machirea, 
p.  S79.  Mastodonsaurus,  p.  901, 


One  of  tlie  Sauroixida  (p. 
1279)  (Morosdurus  gran- 
Sivatlierium,  dis).    Hiud  Leg  and 

p.  13«.  Pelvis. 


1958 


N 


Q 


U 


V 


W 


A   CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 
PALEONTOLOGY.  —  Continued. 


1 

mm 

il 

Wm- 

J 

fM] 

iUf 

QMi  \^ 

jj' 

X^iM^  ^n^ 

r alu 

u]  jif  ] '  Ui^ 

£I£ 

tfltf  ly 

American,  p.  1182. 


Arctic,  p.  1182. 


Australian,  p.  1182. 


Indian  Canoe,  p.  210. 


Bucentaur,  p.  187. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 
SHIPS  AND  NAUTICAL  AFFAIRS.  —  Continued. 


1959 


Frigate,  p.  597. 


Dead-eyes,  p.  372.  Galley,  p. 


Rowlocks,  p.  1256. 


Screw  Propeller,  vi.  iJ'TJ. 


N 


O 


a 


u 


w 


I960  A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 

SHIPS   AND   NAUTICAL   AFFAIRS.  —  Continued. 


Ship,  p.  1329. 


WaU  Knot,  p.  1624, 


Tartan,  p.  1475. 


Two-hand  Alphabet. 
Dactylology,  p.  364. 


OF  PICTORIAL   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1961 


TOOLS     AND     IMPLEMENTS,    VESSELS,     IN 
STRUMENTS,    etc. 


Joiner's  Gauge,  p.  615.       Diagonal  Scale,  p.  405. 


Diestock,  p.  409. 


onkey  Wre 

124 


""\    i 


Parallel  Ruler,  p.  1040. 


Steelyard,  p.  1409. 


STENCIL 


stencil,  p.  1410. 


1/2 

German. 

2 

Saxon  • 

2'/2 

Norse 

3 

Brilliant 

S'A 

Ruby 

4 

Excelsior 

4'/2 

Diamond 

5 

Pearl 

5-/2 

Agate 

6 

Nonpareil 

7 

Minion 

8 

Brevier 

BHH^H^H^I 

9  Bourgeois 

10  Long  Primer 


Tuning  Point  System  of  Type  Bodies,  p.  1.558. 

Fork, 
p.  1551. 


Vise,  p.  1613. 


Carriage  Wrench,  p.  1668. 


Vernier  Calipers,  p.  1604. 


1962 


N 


Q 


U 


W 


VEHICLES    FOR   LAND   AND   AERIAL    LOCO- 
MOTION. 


A   CLASSIFIED  SELECTION 

ZOOLOGY:   AMPHIBIANS. 


Wagoaette,  p.  1622. 


Velocipedes,  p.  1599. 


American  Tree  Toad,  p.  1534. 


Urodela,  p.  1587. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY:    ANNELIDS. 


196S 


1964: 


N 


O 


Q 


U 


W 


z 


ZOOLOGY:   ARACHNIDS,   PYCNOGONIDS. — 

Continued. 


A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 


Iidpctoor  Spiiicr, 
p.  153L 


Tardigrada,  p.  1475. 


Spider,  p.  1385. 


Pank  Swal- 
Bald  iagle,  p.  113.  low,  p.  U6. 


Avocet,  p.  106. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 
ZOOLOGY:  BIRDS.  —  Continued. 


1965 


Blackcap,  p.  151. 


Boatbill,  p.  161. 


Blue  Jay,  p.  159. 


Canvabb  uk,  p.  212. 


Caracara,  p.  216. 


N 


Q 


U 


V 


w 


1966  A   CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 

ZOOLOGY  :    BIRDS.  —  Continued. 


Cockatoo,  p.  W2.  Condor,  p.  298. 


Courser,  p.  334. 


Dove,  p.  448, 


Dowitcher,  p.  448. 


OF   PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY  :   BIRDS.  —  Continued. 


1967 


E^iar  Bird,  p.  596.  Progmouth,  v.  598. 


Fulmar,  p.  602 


Gjallatory,  p.  643.  Goldfinches,  p.  637. 


1968  A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 

ZOOLOGY:  BIRDS.  —  Continued. 


N 


P 


U 


w 


Heath  Grouse,  p.  67  9.  Hedge  Sparrow,  p.  6S1. 


Hobby,  p.  697. 


Jager,  p.  796. 


Java  Sparrow,  p.  798. 


ZOOLOGY:   BIRDS. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Continued. 


1969 


Lapwing,  p.  830. 


Kittiwake,  p.  816. 


King  Tody,  p.  814, 


Merganser,  p.  yl4. 


Merlin,  p.  914. 


N 


O 


Q 


U 


w 


1970  A   CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 

ZOOLOGY  :   BIRDS.  —  Continued. 


Noddy,  p.  978. 


Old  Squaw,  p.  1000. 


Peabody  Bird,  p.  1054. 


Passenger  Pigeon,  p.  1049. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY  :  BIRDS.  —  Continued. 


1971 


Prairie  Hawk,        ^^^  ^^^^^^^  p  ^^.^^_ 


Poaohard,  p.  1104, 


Redstarts,  p.  1204. 


N 


1972  A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 

ZOOLOGY  :   BIRDS.  —  Continued. 


Q 


U 


Sage  Cock,  p.  1267. 


Sage  Sparrow,  p.  1267. 


SheathbiU.  p.  1335. 


Siskin,  p.  1346.  SicklebiU,  p.  1337. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY :   BIRDS.  —  Continued. 


1973 


stilt,  p.  1415. 


Starthroat,  p.  1405, 


Starling,  p.  1404, 


Tern,  p.  1488. 


Teal,  p.  1478, 


N 


Q 


R 


U 


1974  A   CLASSIFIED  SELECTION 

ZOOLOGY:   BIRDS.  —  Continued. 


Velvet  Duck,  p.  1599, 


Vulture,  p.  1620. 


Willet.  p.  1654. 


Wild  Goose,  p.  1653. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY:   BIRDS.  —  Continued.  ^ 


1975 


Brachiopoda, 
p.  173. 


Crania,  p.  33S. 


Cyphonautes,  p.  363. 


Authozoa,  p.  63. 


Campanula-    Coenencliyma, 
Athecata,  p.  95.      riau,  p.  2US.  p.  274. 


N 


Q 


R 


U 


W 


1976  A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 

ZOOLOGY  :  CCELBNTERATES.  —  Continued. 


Medusa,  p.  903. 


Millepore,  p  924 


Planula,  ^„„. 

p.  1095.  Palus,  p.  1034 


Venus's  Girdle  (p.  1601)  (Cesium  venerus). 
a  Side  view;  bed  Portions  more  enlarged. 


X3^ 

Virgularian,  p.  1612. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY  :    CCELENTERATES.  —  Continued. 


1977 


Crawfish,  p.  340, 


Maioid,  p.  884. 


Mud  Crab,  p.  951. 


u 


w 


1978  A  CLASSIFIED 

ZOOLOGY  :   CRUSTACEANS.  —  Continued 

c   <? k. 


Whale  Louse,  pri642, 


Xiphura,  p.  1671. 


Zoea,  p.  1680. 


SELECTION 

ZOOLOGY:    ECHINODERMS. 


Pedata,  p.  1056.  Pentacrmoids,  p.  1061 


Pluteua, 
p.  U03. 


Pentacrinus,  p.  1061 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY :   ECHINODERMS.  —  Continued. 


1979 


Barbel,  p.  118 


''^  Calico  Bass,  p.  204. 


Catfish,  p.  227. 


1980 


N 


Q 


U 


w 


X 


A   CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 
ZOOLOGY  :   FISHES.  —  Continued. 


Progfish,  p.  598. 


Frostfish,  p.  599. 


Filefish,  p.  559. 


Ganoid  Scales,  p.  611. 


OF   PICTOKIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY  :   FISHES.  —  Continued. 


1981 


Mackerels,  p.  879. 


MaUotus,  p.  888. 


Miller's  Thumb,  p.  924. 


Mlunow,  p.  927. 


1982 


N 


a 


u 


w 


A  CLASSIFIED  SELECTION 
ZOOLOGY  :    FISHES.  —  Continued. 


Saury,  p.  1279. 


90 
Sawfish,  p.  1280. 


OF  PICTOEIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY  :  FISHES.  —  Continued. 


1983 


Sunflsh, 
p.  1445. 


Tarpum,  p.  1475. 


letrodon,  p.  1492. 


Tench,  p.  1434. 


1984  A   CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 

ZOOLOGY :   FISHES.—  Continued. 


N 


U 


w 


Wrasse,  p.  1667. 


Bhabdocoela,  p.  1236. 


OF   PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1985 


ZOOLOGY:  HELMINTHS.  —  Continued. 


■Wheatwonn,  p.  1643. 

ZOOLOGY:  INSECTS 


Vortex  (p.  1619)  (  Vortex  cavifrons). 

A  Dorsal  View.  B  The  same  compressed 
and  seen  by  transmitted  Light :  m  Mouth  j 
o  Ocelli ;  s  Pharynx  or  Stomach  ;  t  Sper- 
maries  ;  a  Sperm  Duct ;  c  g  Copulatory 


Organs  ;  u  Right  Yolk  Gland  ;  e  Uterus  ; 
//'  Reproductive  Orifices, 


Aphis  Lion,  p.  68. 


Aphrodite,  p.  68. 


—t-r-  Bristle- 

Brine  Ply,  p.  182.  tai',  p.  Bug,  p.  189. 

loJ. 


-i 


Buprestldan,  p.  192.  Burying  Beetle,  p.  195.  Butterfly,  p.  197. 


1986 


A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 


ZOOLOGY  :    INSECTS.  —  Continued. 


E7^.     Cucumber 
Beetle, 

Coxa,  ■  Croton  Bug, 

p.  3S7.  p.  34a  Cricket,  p.  344.  Crab  Louse,  p.  338. 


Deathwatcli, 
p.  373. 


Dermestes,  p.  396.       (f^.^'^iy  "-I 

Diptera,  p.  416. 


Dragon  Fly,  p.  450. 


Diamond  Beetle, 
p.  406. 


I>"'«'er^Ant,    Earwig,  p.  466. 


House  Fly  (p.  576),  (ifesca  dome.stiea)  x  6. 

■^ipr^^,  Human  Flea  (p.  569)  (PuUr  irHlnns). 


Gnat,  p.  634.  Geometric!,  p.  622.  Goldsmith  Beetle,  p.  637. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY :   INSECTS-  —  Continued. 


Houpfl  Cricket,  p.  709, 
I 


Hop  Motli,  p.  704. 


Mautia,  p.  893. 


Luna  Moth,  p.  874. 


1988  A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 

ZOOLOGY :    INSECTS.  —  Continued. 


Peach-tree  Borer,  p.  1054. 


Plume  Moth,  p.  U02. 


One  of  the  Pedicu-  V  V      •  /   ^'^ 

Una,  p.  1057.  ...  ^    

^°  Hainan  S!2f  *°     PliyUoxera,  p.  1081.       Pine  WeetTl,  Podura,  p.  1104. 

nn  mts.    '        JN,  ,^i_         „,«        p.  mi. 

a    A 


Rhyucbophore, 
p.  1238. 


Rhipipter,  p.  1237.        Rose  Chafer,  p.  1251, 


Rose  Bee-   Roseworm, 
tie,  p.         p.  1252. 
Rice  WeevU,  p.  1239.        1251. 


Rhopalocera,  p.  1238. 


OF  PICTORIAL   ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY :  INSECTS.  —  Continued. 


1989 


Sprmgtail,  Squash  Bug, 

».  1394.  p.  1397. 


Stalk  Borer,  p.  140a 


1990  A   CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 

ZOOLOGY :   INSECTS.  —  Continued. 


Violet-tip,  p.  1612. 


Nest  of  Wasp  (p.  1629)  ( Ve.ipa 
Wheat  Thrips,       maeulata),  cut  open  to  show 
p.  1643.  its  internal  structure. 


Woj  1  Fi  i,iivtr   p   1662 


Woolly  Bear,  p.  1664. 

ZOOLOGY:    LEPTOCARDIANS  AND  MARSIPO- 
BRANCHS. 


Hag,  p.  663.  Lamprey,  p.  826. 

ZOCLOGY:  MALACOPODS  AND  MYRIAPODS. 


Malacopoda,  p.  S86. 


Myrlapods,  p.  9S9. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY:   MAMMALS. 


1991 


Bat.  D.  124. 


iiaboon,  p.  luy, 


Camel,  p.  207. 


Cacoinixle,  p.  20(|. 


1992 


A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 
ZOOLOGY :  MAMMALS.  —  Continued. 


Desman,  p.  I 


Dasyure,  p. 


Danish  Dog,  p.  368. 


Didelphys  (p.  409)  (Didelphys 
murina). 


Deerhound,  p.  38(1 


OF   PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY  :   MAMMALS.  —  Continued. 


1993 


Giraffe,  p.  626. 


126 


Glutton,  p.  633. 


Galago,  p.  608. 


Gazelle,  p.  616. 


Onu,  p.  634. 


1994 


A  CLASSIFIED  SELECTION 
ZOOLOGY:    MAMMALS.  —  Continued 


Koulaa,  p.  St9. 


Koala,  p.  819. 


Lemming,  p.  842. 


Leopard,  p.  843. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY :   MAMMALS.  —  Continued. 


1995 


Nyula,  p.  983. 


Newfoundland  Dog,  p.  973, 


Nylghau,  p.  988. 


36 
Otter,  p.  1017. 


Orang-outang,  p.  100& 


1996 


A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 
ZOOLOGY :    MAMMALS.  —  Continued. 


z 


Right  Whale,  p.  1242. 


Eorqual,  p.  1251. 


Bhinopome,  p.  1237. 


Rietboc,  p.  1241. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOG-Y:  MAMMALS. —Continued. 


1997 


Teledu,  p.  1480. 


Tendrac,  p.  1484. 


Tenrec,  p.  1485. 


Tatouay,  p.  1476. 


Trident  Bat,  p.  153& 


1998  A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 

ZOOLOGY  :   MAMMALS.  —  Continued. 


Yak,  p.  1672, 


Aplysias,  p.  68. 
A  Dorsal  View  of  Aphma 
Inca :  r  Rhinophore ;  m  MaD- 
tle  i  s  Shell  :  *  Branchiae  ; 
n  Branchial  Groove.  iJSheU 
removed. 


OF   PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY :    MOLLUSKS.  —  Continued. 


1999 


Geophila,  p.  622.  Glochidium,  p.  631.     Fissurella,  p.  564.   Gymnosomata,  p.  660. 


Natica,  p.  964, 


Nasaas,         „    .  .  „— 

p.  963.  Neritma,  p.  97L 


2000  A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 

ZOOLOGY  :   MOLLUSKS.  —  Continued. 


N 


Pinna,  p.  1088. 


Pond  Snails,  p.  1112. 


Scaphopoda,  p.  1283. 


Scyllsea,  p.  1295. 


ScaUop,  p.  1282. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY :   MOLLUSKS.  —  Continued. 


2001 


Spirula,  p.  1388. 


Spiral 
Operculum, 

p.  1387.        Siphono-    Spindle 
stomatous,    Shell, 
p  134b       p.  133b 

f 


Toothshell,  p.  1518, 


s  Verge  (p.  1602)  of 
Pleurobrancliia 
tarda,  b  Bran- 
chisB ;  p  Probos-      Vertigo, 


•  C11.1BU,  —  —  —  Viviparous 

p.  1605.  •        VermetuB,  p.  1603.    Voluta,  p.  1619.     Shell,  p.  1616. 


2002 


A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 


ZOOLOGY :   MOLLUSKS.  —  Continued. 


N 


O 


Q 


U 


w 


lulusoria,  p.  762,       , 


Agama,  p.  31. 


Alligator,  p.  41. 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ZOOLOGY:    REPTILES.  —  Continued. 


2003 


Gavial,  p.  616. 


One  of  the  Chelonia  (p.  2ili)  ( Chelopus 
gutiaius).    Ventral  Side. 


Sculptured  Tortoise,  p.  1294.    (JO 


Kattlesuake,  p.  1192. 


2004 


A  CLASSIFIED   SELECTION 


N 


Q 


U 


W 


ZOOLOGY  :   REPTILES.  —  Continued 


ZOOLOGY:    SPONGES. 


TrionyxCp.  1540)  (Trionyx, 
or  Aspidonectes,  ferox). 
£  Ventral  Side. 


Yacare,  p.  1672. 


Appendicularia  fp.  72)  (Ap- 
pendicidaria  fusij'ormis). 
A  Dorsal  View.  B  Body  of  the 
eanie,  side  view,  more  enlarged ; 
jn  Mouth;  I  Esophnffiis  ;  ss 
Stomach  j  a  Anus  ;  h  Heart ; 
o  Ovary  ;  t  Spermary  ;  r  Bran- 
chial Cipeniug ;  g  Anterior,  and 
Q'  Posterior  Ganglion  ;  n 
Nerve  ;  v  Auditory  Vesicle  i 
u  Urochord. 


Ascidioidea,  p.  87. 
A  A  Social  Ascidian  (CIm-elUna  lepadifnr- 
mis) :  a  Tunic  ;  c  Mouth  Opening  ;  d  Atri- 
al Opening  ;  I  Branchial  Sac  ;  e  Endo- 
etyle  !  /  Atrium  ;  s  Stomach  ;  r  Esopha- 
gus ;  i)  Intestine!  oEeproductive  Organs  ; 
tc  Anus ;  t  Oviduct :  g  Ganglion  !  6,  h,  hi 
Stolons  from  which  buds  arise.  B  A  Com- 
pound Ascidian  (Botriillnii  violncens)  en- 
larged, showing  two  Stellate  Groups  or 
Systems  of  Zooids  (z)  imbedded  in  the 
Common  Tissue  or  Ascidioecium  :  cc  Oral 
Apertures  of  the  Zooids  i  y  Common  Clo- 
acal  Aperture  of  a  System. 


Salpa  (p.  1271)  (Salpa  clotho). 
A  Solitary  Individual.  B  An 
Individual  from  a  Chain. 

m  Mouth  ;  a  Atrial  Opening  ; 
h  hi  Muscular  Bands  ;  n  Nerve 
Ganglion  ;  r  Gill ;  h  Heart ;  o 
Nucleus  ;  s  Chain  of  young 
Zooids  developing  from  the 
Stolon  t. 


^    ^c 


Water  Snake,  p.  1633. 


Systems,  p.  1465. 


Social    Ascidian  VC? 
(Perophorn  vir- 
idis),  p.  1365. 


Tvmicata,  p.  155t 


OF   PICTORIAL   ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BEAM  ENGINE  AND  LOCOMOTIVE. 


2005 


Locomotive,  p.  864.  —  Passenger  Express  Locomotive.  A  Cab ;  B  Boiler,  wagontop  ;  B'  Boiler,  barrel ;  C  Smoke  Box  and  Extension  Front ;  D  Smokestack  ;  E  Sand  Box  ; 
P  Main  Dome  (for  throttle  valve) ;  G  Safety  Valve  Dome  ;  H  Pilot,  or  Cowcatcher ;  J  Driving  Wheel,  or  Driver ;  K  Engine  Truck  ;  L  Truck  Wheel ;  M  Tender  Truck  ;  N  Tender 
Scoop,  or  Track  Scoop  (for  taking  water  from  the  track  while  running) ;  a  Cylinder ;  b  Steam  Chest ;  c  Piston  Rod  ;  d  Crossliead ;  c  Connecting  Rod  ;  /  Side  Rod,  or  Parallel 
Rod ;  g  Valve  Rod ;  h  Rocker  ;  i  Link  Motion ;  j  Counterbalance  Weight ;  k  Driving  Wlieel  Spring  Equalizer  ;  I  Air  Brake  Pump  ;  m  Main  Air  Reservoir  ;  n  Driving  Wheel 
Brake  Cylinder  ;  o  Driving  Wheel  Brake  Shoe  ;  p  Auxiliary  Air  Reservoir  for  Driving  Wheel  Brake  ;  q  Air  Reservoir  for  Signal  Whistle ;  r  Feed  Pipe  Hose  (for  leading  water 
from  the  tender  to  the  injector  in  the  cab) ;  i  Train  Pipe  Hose  (leading  to  the  air  brakes  on  the  cars) ;  t  Headlight ;  u  Signal  Lamp ;  v  Buffer  Beam. 


2006 


A  CLASSIFIED  SELECTION 


N 


Q 


SNOW,  HAIL,  DEW,  HOARFROST.  lOB. 

Crystals  of  Snow,  delineated  by  Dr.  Nettis  of  Middleburg,  1740. 


A' 


^1^  ^  WW 

Varieties  of  Hau.    Nos.  22,  23,  24  are  sections. 
23  _  24  . 


DEW 
under  various  conditions. 


u 


mmmm 

m 


HOARFROST 
in  various  formations. 


X 


k^-^:^ 


ICE. 

54  55  Crystals  of  Ice  ; 

5657  Forms  produced  in  thawing. 


1-9  Snow  Crystals.  10-20  Ditto,  21-28  Forms  of  Hailstones.  29  Deposition  of  Dew,  as  aided  or  retarded  by  greater  or  less  elevation  of  ground,  shelter,  and  other 
local  circumstances ;  30  As  deposited  in  upper  surface  of  glass  globe ;  31  On  dead  body  of  a  beetle ;  32  On  bent  sheet  of  paper ;  33-37  Gradual  deposition  and  increasing  size 
of  drops ;  38  39  As  deposited  on  the  metallic  side,  or  reverse,  of  a  wooden  cross  attached  to  non-metallic  side  of  gilt  paper ;  40  Around  wafers  placed  on  glass ;  41  On  plate 
of  glass  bearing  smaller  plate  of  metal ;  42  On  plate  of  metal  screwed  on  wood.  43-53  Hoar  Frost ;  43  On  a  wooden  railing ;  44  On  druggist's  window ;  46  On  chamfered 
edge  of  wooden  post ;  46  47  On  autiunnal  leaves ;  48-53  On  glass.    54-67  Ice  Crystals.     ^From  Ogilvie^s  Comprehensive  English  Dictionary. "^ 


OF  PICTORIAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


2007 


,       ARCHuJEOLOGY. 

Illustbating  the  Remains  of  the  Stone  and  of  the  Bronze  Periods. 

[TAe  relative  proportion  to  the  true  size  is  given  under  eachjigure.^ 


Sronss  han^m^  TBSSil 


SronzeJianymgFot  '/s 


--iiniiMniiM —  •  u  /,    FliniMakB 

^anenaWrnnfChr     SroatiBrcastSins /^   ^'jf* 


jlx  ofUccrSorn 


2008 


A  CLASSIFIED  SELECTION 


N 


THE   MECHANICAL  POWERS. 
Various  Foems  of  the  Lever,  Pulley,  Wheel  akd  Axle,  Inclined  Plane,  Wedge,  and  Screw. 


Q 


R 


U 


W 


1-9  lUustratlons  of  Lever  Power.    10-15  lUustrations  of  Pulley  Power.    16  Wheel  and  Axle.    17  Wheel  and  Axle  applied  to  a  System  of  Wheels  and  Pinions ;  18  The  Fuse* 
ofawatch^    19lSedPlaner20The^^  21  Wedge.    22  Screw.    23  Bevel  Gearing.    24  Endless  Screw.    25  Compound  Axle. 


OF   PICTORIAL   ILLUSTRATIONS. 


2009 


THE  HUMAN  SKELETON 
(Page  1348). 


EXPLANATION". 
Bones  of  Head,  Trunk,  Legs,  and  Arms  (Fig.  1). 

1.  Frontal  bone. 

2.  Parietal  bone. 

3.  Temporal  bone. 

4.  Coronal  suture. 

5.  Malar  or  cheek  bone. 

6.  Nasal  bones.  , 
T.  Superior  maxillary,  maxilla,  or  upper  jawbone. 

8.  Orbits. 

9.  Side  of  occipital  bone. 

10.  Condyloid  process  of  mandible  or  lower  jaw. 

11.  Angle  of  maudible. 

12.  Symphysis  of  mandible. 

13.  Four  lower  cervical  vertebrae  (7  in  all). 

14.  Two  upper  and  two  lower  dorsal  vertebrae  (12  in  all). 

15.  Lumbar  vertebra;  (5  in  number). 

16.  Sacrum,  ) 

17.  Coccyx,  the  lower  part  hidden  >  False  Vertebrae. 

by  the  pubic  bones, 
IS.  Cartilages  of  ribs. 

19.  Ribs. 

20.  Manubrium  of  sternum  or  breast  bone. 

21.  Mesosternum,  or  body  of  sternum. 

22.  Xiphisteruum,   metasternum,    or    ensiform    process    of 

sternum. 

23.  Clavicles,  or  collar  bones. 

24.  Coracoid  process  of  scapula  (shoulder  blade). 
55.  Acromion  process  of  scapula, 

26.  Subscapular  fossa,  anterior  surface. 

27.  Head  of  liumerus  or  arm  bone. 

28.  Body  of  humerus. 

29.  Condyles  of  humerus. 

SO.  Head  of  radius  or  outer  boue  of  forearm. 

31.  Body  of  radius. 

32.  Uhia,  or  inner  bone  of  forearm. 

33.  Carpal  ends  of  radius  and  ulna. 

34.  Internal  iliac  fossa.. 

35.  Anterior  superior  process  of  ilium, 
3G.  Anterior  inferior  process  of  ilium. 

37.  Pubic  symphysis. 

38.  Tuberosity  of  ischium. 

39.  Brim  of  pelvis. 

40.  Obturator  foramen. 

41.  Head  of  femur  or  thigh  bone. 

42.  Necl£  of  femur. 

43.  Great  trochanter  of  femur. 

44.  Shaft  of  femur. 

45.  Condyles  of  femur. 

46.  Patella,  or  kneepan. 

47.  Head  of  tibia  or  thiclt  bone  on  anterior  and  inner  side  of 

leg. 

48.  Shaft  of  tibia. 

49.  Lower  extremity  of  tibia. 

50.  Fibula,  or  thin  bone  on  external  side  of  leg. 

View  of  Palmar  Surface  of  Eight  Hand  and 

Wrist  (Fig.  2). 
1-8.  Bones  of  the  carpus,  or  wrist :  — 

1.  Scaphoid. 

2.  Semilunar. 

3.  Cuneiform. 

4.  Pisiform. 
6.  Trapezium, 

6.  Trapezoid. 

7.  Magnum. 

8.  Unciform. 
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9.  Metacarpal  bones  of  thumb  and  fingers. 

10.  First  row  of  phalanges  of  thumb  and  fingers. 

11.  Second  row  of  phalanges  of  fingers. 

12.  Third,  or  ungual,  row  of  phalanges  of  fingers,  and  sec- 

ond, or  ungual,  phalanx  of  thumb. 

Front  View  of  Eight  Foot  (Fig.  3). 
1,  3,  5,  7-10.  Bones  of  the  tarsus :  — 

1.  Superior  articulated  surface  of  astragalus. 

2.  Anterior  portion  of  astragalus, 

3.  Calcaneum,  or  heel  bone. 

4.  Commencement  of  groove  of  interosseous  ligament. 


5.  Scaphoid. 

6.  Tuberosity  of  scaphoid. 

7.  Internal  cuneiform. 

8.  Middle  cuneiform. 

9.  External  cuneiform. 
10.  Cuboid. 

11.  Metatarsal  bones. 

12.  First  row  of  phalanges  of  toes. 

13.  Second    row   of    phalanges   of   four   outer 

toes. 

14.  Third,  or  ungual,  row  of  phalangca  of  four 

outer  toes,  and  second,  or  ungual,  phalanx 
of  great  toe. 
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A  CLASSIFED   SELECTION   OF   PICTORIAL   ILLUSTRATIONS^ 


MUSCLES    OF    THE    HUMAN    BODY 


(Page    955). 


Y 


Side  View  of  Pull  Figure  (Fig.  5). 

Occipito-frontalig  —  Used  to  raise  the  eyebrows,  wriiikle  the 
skin  of  tlie  forehead,  and  move  the  scalp  backward  and 
forward. 

Temporalis  —  Helps  to  elevate  the  lower  jaw. 

Orbicularis  palpebrarum —  Closes  the  eyelids. 

Masseter  —  Helps  to  elevate  the  lower  jaw,  and  move  it  for- 
ward. 

Sterno  cleido-mastoideus  —  A  pair  of  muscles  which  together 
*  bow  the  head  forward ;  one  acting  by  itself  is  able  to  turn 
the  head,  and  therefore  the  chin,  to  the  opposite  side. 

Trapezius  —  The  trapezii  muscles,  acting  togetlier,  draw  the 
head  directly  backward;  one  of  them,  acting  alone,  inclines 
the  head  to  the  corresponding  side ;  the  superior  part  of  the 
trapezius  raises  the  point  of  the  shoulder. 

Platysma  niyoides  —  Assists  in  depressing  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 

Deltoides  —  Raises  the  arm,  and  aids  in  carrying  it  backward 
and  forward. 

BracWa1is''ant'icuf '  I  -'■^'''  together  in  bending  the  forearm. 

Triceps  extensor  cubiti  —  Antagonist  of  the  two  former ;  when 
the  forearm  is  bent,  the  triceps,  by  drawing  in  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  ulna,  is  able  to  extend  it  on  the  humerus,  and 
thus  bring  both  parts  of  the  limb  into  a  right  line. 

Supinator  longus  —  A  flexor  of  the  forearm. 

Extensor  muscles  of  thumb. 

Extensor  nuiscles  of  wrist. 

Pectoralis  major  I  —  Conjointly  with   teres  major  (situate  at 

Latissimus  dorsi  I  the  inferior  and  posterior  part  of  the  shoul- 
der) these  muscles  lower  the  arm  when  it  has  been  elevated, 
press  the  arm  closely  to  the  side,  and  pectoralis  major  will 
by  itself  carry  the  arm  along  the  side  and  front  of  the  chest. 

Serratus  magims  —  Assists  in  advancing  the  scapula  and  ele- 
vating the  shoulder. 

Obliquus  externus  abdominis      )  —  Cooperate  with  the  other 

Rectus  abdominis,  in  its  sheath  i  abdominal  muscles  in  sup- 
porting the  abdominal  viscera. 

Glutseus  niedius     ( — The  glutei  act  alternately  on  the  thigh 

Glntseus  maximus  )  bone  and  pelvis ;  '21,  by  the  direction 
of  its  fibers,  is  fitted  to  draw  the  thigh  bone  backward, 
whilst  it  turns  the  whole  limb  outward  if  it  be  kept  ex- 
tended. 

Tensor  vaginve  femoris  —  Renders  the  fascia  tense,  and  turns 
the  limb  inward. 

Vastus  externus — Contributes  to  extend  the  leg  upon  the 
thigh. 

Biceps  flexor  cruris — Assists  in  bending  the  leg  on  the  thigh, 
and  in  turning  the  limb  slightly  inward  and  outward. 

Gastrocnemius  —  Along  with  the  soleus  this  muscle  forms 
the  calf  of  the  leg ;  they  jointly  draw  on  the  heel  bone, 
lifting  it  from  the  ground,  and  cause  the  foot  to  represent 
an  inclined  plane. 

Tibialis  auticus  —  Cooperates  with  31  in  bending  the  foot  on 
the  leg ;  acting  separately,  each  gives  a  slight  inclination 
toward  the  corresponding  side. 

Extensor  longus  digitorum  —  Aids  in  extending  the  toes,  and 
in  bending  the  foot  upon  the  leg. 

Soleus  —  See  25. 

^'''^^JS'!!  !!!"^"<f  }  —  Act  together  in  drawing  the  foot  back. 
Pcronseus  brevis  J 

Peronajus  tertius  —  A  flexor  of  the  foot  on  the  leg,  cooperating 

with  26. 
Abductor  minimi  digiti  —  Bends  the  little  toe,  and  separates  it 

from  the  others. 
Extensor  proprius  poUicis  —  Extensor  of  the  great  toe. 
Flexor  longus  digitorum — Bends  the  toes  toward  the  sole  of 

the  foot. 
Tendo  Achillis  —  Formed  by  junction  of  tendinous  expansions 

of  25  and  26 ;  the  strongest  tendon  in  the  body. 

Front  View  of  Bight  Arm  (Fig.  6). 

Deltoides  —  See  8  of  previous  section. 

Pectoralis  major  —  See  15  of  previous  section. 

Coraco  brachialis  —  Smallest  muscle  of  upper  arm;  assists  in. 

moving  the  arm  forward  and  upward. 
Biceps  flexor  cubiti  —  See  9  of  previous  section. 
Brachialis  internus  —  Part  of  brachialis  anticus ;  see  10  of  pre- 
vious section. 
Triceps  extensor  cubiti  —  See  11  of  previous  section. 
.  Pronator  radii  teres  —  Turns  the  palm  of  the  hand  downward, 

and  aids  in  bending  the  forearm  on  the  arm. 
.  Supinator  radii  longus  —  Acts  as  antagonist  to  pronator  of 
tilt   hand  (7),  turning  the  palm  upward;  it  is  also  a  flexor 
of  ih"  forearm. 
.  Flexor  carpi  radialis  —  Bends  the  wrist,  and  becomes  a  flexor 

of  the  forearm. 
.  Falmaris  longus,  with  fascia  —  Bends  the  hand  upon  the  fore- 
arm, and  aids  in  its  pronation. 
.  Fk^or  profundus  digitorum  —  Bends  the  fingers  toward  the 
p  ilm  acts  on  the  wrist,  and  assists  in  the  bending  of  the  arm. 
.  F.t.'.Ti  carpi  ulnaris  —  Bends  the  wrist,  and  befcomes  a  flexor 
of  the  forearm. 
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13.  Abductor  poUicis  manus  —  Carries  the  thumb 

outward  and  forward  from  the  palm. 

14.  Flexor  brevis  poUicis  —  Plexor  of  first  joint  of 

thumb. 

15.  Palmaris  brevis  —  A  small  cutaneous   muscle 

connected   with   the   muscles  of    the  little 
finger. 

Front  View  of  Kiglit  Leg  (Fig.  4). 

1.  Glutseus  medius  —  See  20  of  first  section. 

2.  Tensor  vaginae  femoris  —  See  22  of  first  section. 

3.  Psoas  and  iliacus  —  Bend  the  thigh  on  the  pel- 

vis, and  rotate  the  limb  outward. 

4.  Pectineus  —  Contributes  to  bend  the  thigh  bone 

on  the  pelvis. 

5.  Adductor  longus —  One  of  the  adductors  Qf  the 

thigh. 


6.  Sartorius  —  Bends  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  ;  it  is 

known  a's  "the  tailor's  muscle." 

7.  Gracilis  —  Acts  along  with  adductor  muscles  of 

thigh. 

8.  Rectus  femoris   )  —  Extend  the  leg  upon  the 

9.  Vastus  externus  >      thigh  ;   the  rectus  and  sar- 

10.  Vastus  internus  )      torius  (G)  help  to  maintain 

the  erect  position  of  body. 

11.  Biceps  flexor  cruris  —  See  24  of  first  section. 

12.  Insertion  of  ligament  of  patella  into  tibia. 

13.  Tibialis  anticus  —  See  26  of  first  section. 

14.  Extensor  longus  digitorum — See  27  of  first  sect. 

15.  Peronaeus  longus  —  See  29  of  first  section. 

16.  Gastrocnemius  —  See  25  of  first  section. 

17.  Solaeus  —  See  28  of  first  section. 

18.  Peron^us  brevis —  See  30  of  first  section. 


OUTLINE   OF  THE   ORIGIN   OF  THE   ENGLISH   ALPHABET. 
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JjiARLY 

VP-pcTFRN" 

Egyptian 

Egyptian 

Probable  Phonetic  Value 

Latin. 

YT  uO  J.  aIj-Ev-I^ 

Gbeek. 

Phcenicun. 

HlEKATIC. 

Hieroglyphics. 

OF  the  Hieroglyphics. 

A 

AA 

AAA 

^ 

a. 

a,  a  tveak  breathing 

B 

B  ^ 

B  ^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

h 

C 

C  < 

C  Af 

17\ 

s 

s 

k   (a  sort  of  k  or  g) 

D 

D 

D  A 

<I<\ 

-9 

cSj 

t  {a  sort  of  t) 

E 

E 

Ef 

^  , 

ca 

lU 

h 

F 
G 

F 
G 

F 

^^  ^ 

/ 

^rv. 

f ,  w,  u  ? 

H 

H 

HB 

BB 

d 

# 

a  guttural  aspirate 

K 

1 

I  h 

\ 

i' 

w 

i'  y 

K 

K 

>l 

"> 

'^i:^ 

k 

L 

LP 

I  V 

I 

jS:^ 

1  or  r 

M 
N 

M 
N 

N  [^ 

^ 
^ 

-7 

/WV\AA 

m 
n 

0 

0 

0 

o 

P 

pr 

r 

n 

^ 

i 

P 

0 

<? 

9 

9 

4 

A 

q  or  k 

R 

R  f 

R  I^  P 

<l 

'? 

<■  > 

r 

S 

ss 

^^ 

w 

m. 

sh  (as  in  she) 

T 

U] 

V 

T 

T 

+  x 

1 

t 

V 

V  Y 

w) 

X 

X 

x  + 

Y 

Y 

Y 

, 

z 

Z 

ZI 

^I 

^L 

^ 

t'  {a  Sort  of  t  or  z) 

This  tabular  view  of  the  probable  development  of  our  alphabet  from  an  ultimate 
source  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglypliics  or  picture  \vriting  is  based  on  Adolf  KirchhofE's 
Studien  zur  Gescliichte  des  griechischen  Alphabets,  4th  ed.,  1887,  and  on  Isaac  Tay- 
lor's The  Alphabet,  Loudon,  1883,  in  the  latter  of  which  books  are  presented  the 
results  of  the  studies  of  Emmanuel  de  RougtS  on  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Phoenician 
alphabet.  Reference  has  also  been  made  to  de  Rouge's  Chresiomathie  Egypt ienne, 
especially  for  tlie  forms  of  the  Hieratic  letters.  As  here  presented,  the  "letters  in 
each  alphabet  are  imderstood  to  be  derived  from  the  corresponding  forms  in  the 
alpliabet  in  the  next  column  on  the  right.  For  some  of  the  Egyptian  signs,  however, 
the  identification  with  the  Plioenician  forms  is  doubtful,  though  in  general  the  Egyp- 
tian origin  of  the  Phoenician  letters  is  pretty  certain.  An  exception  is  the  letter  O, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  Semitic  invention,  and  to  have  represented  a  sound  not 
known  in  Egyptian.  Although,  as  appears  from  the  table,  some  of  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  had  come  to  be  used  as  letters,  yet  Egyptian  writing  was  not  strictly 
alpliabetic,  retaining  as  it  did  much  of  the  earlier  symbolic  and  syllabic  uses  of 
signs ;  and  the  use  of  an  alphabet  on  a  strictly  phonetic  basis  is  due  to  tlie  Semitic 
race,  and  probably  to  tlie  Plioenicians. 

Tlie  Greek  iind  Phoenician  alpliabets  are  not  here  given  entire,  those  letters  being 
omitted  which  were  not  adopted  in  writing  Latin.  The  Phoenician  alphabet  had 
twenty-two  letters,  of  whicli  tliat  corresponding  to  our  T  was  the  last,  that  corre- 
sponding to  our  Z  standing,  as  in  Greek,  just  before  that  from  wliich  comes  our  H. 
Three  letters  disappeared  in  the  adaptation  of  the  alphabet  to  Latin  uses,  two  cor- 
responding in  position  and  roughly  in  value  to  Greek  ©  and  H,  and  the  third  to  a 
Greek  letter  originally  in  use  witli  tlie  value  of  s.  The  place  of  this  last  was  between 
the  letters  which  liave  given  our  P  and  Q.  All  three  have  likewise  been  identified  witli 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Tlie  direction  of  tlie  Phoenician  and  the  earliest  Greek  writing 
was  from  riglit  to  left.  The  letter  K,  to  mention  a  single  example,  illustrates  well  the 
change  of  direction.  Tlie  letters  of  the  ordinary  Greek  alphabet,  *,  X,  *,  Q,  and 
perhaps  also  Y,  seem  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Greeks  themselves ;  but  the  Greek 
alphabets  did  not  at  first  agree  entirely  in  the  values  of  the  new  letters.  The  letter 
corresponding  to  our  Q  was  early  abandoned  in  writing  Greek.    Its  Phoenician  value 


was  that  of  a  guttural  consonant  pronounced  farther  back  in  the  mouth  than  our  i 
F  also  was  not  long  retained  in  general  use  in  Greek,  owing  to  the  gradual  loss 
the  sound  which  it  represented. 

The  early  Greek  alphabets  are  divided  into  two  classes  :  Eastern  Greek  (to  whx 
belongs  the  ordinary  Greek  alphabet)  afterward   generally  adopted,  and   Weste 
Greek.     It  was  a  Western  Greek  alphabet  which  was  brouglit  by  Greek  colonies 
early  times  mto  Italy,  and  thus  became  the  parent  of  the  Latin  alphabet.    One  of 
differences  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  alphabets  of  Greek  was  in  tlie  i 
for  x;  the  latter  usmg  X  for  it,  the  former  h.aving  H-for  r,  and  tlie  sign  X  for  kh  ( 

In  the  Plia?niclan,  as  m  other  Semitic  alphabets,  the  letters  all  represented  co 
nants,  vowels  not  being  written.  Thus,  the  first  letter  of  tlie  alphabet  represent 
weak  breathing,  perhaps  like  tlie  Greek  smooth  breathing  ( ' ) ;  tlie  Pliwnician  fori 
E  represented  the  sound  h,  tliat  of  I  meant  the  consonaut  y,  and  0  meant  a 
culiar  guttural  consonant.  In  Greek  itself  H,  at  first  eauivalent  to  our  h,  and  t!> 
with  that  value  into  the  Latin  alphabet,  afterward  came  to  represent  long  e. 
Phoenician  value  was  that  of  a  strong  guttural  aspirate. 

The  earlier  value  of  C  was  g,  as  in  go,  get ;  and  in  Latin,  K  being  but  little  i 
C  for  a  time  signified  both  g  and  k.     Later,  when  separate  signs  for  these  two  so 
were  desired,  the  new  letter  G  was  formed  by  a  sliglit  modification  of  tlie  shf 
C,  and  C  received  the  value  of  k  only.     J  is  a  late  modification  of  I,  which 
sign  in  Latin  served  as  both  vowel  (i)  and  consonant  (pronounced  like  our  y). 
larly  V  and  U  were  differentiated,  the  Latin  V  serving  as  vowel  («)  and  con 
(pronounced  about  like  our  w).     W,  as  its  n.ame  indicates,  is  a  doubling  of  V 
The  letters  Y  and  Z  were  not  at  first  in  tlie  Latin  alphabet,  but  were  afi 
added  at  the  end  for  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  containing  tliose 
Y  being  sounded  about  like  Frencli  7i,  Z  probably  like  dz.     Tlie  Greek  Y  is  o 
tlie  same  letter  as  the  Latin  V,  and  is  probably  from  the  same  Phoenician  let 
which  in  Greek  seems  to  have  represented  the  sound  of  our  ii\    The  Ltif 
its  letter  V  as  both  vowel  and  consonant,  and  hence  not  needing  a  separafc 
the  sound  of  w,  utilized  the  letter  F  to  express  the  sound  of  our/,  which  wa 
in  Greek  and  was  common  in  Latin. 
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INTEODUCTORY  NOTE. 


P 


It  has  been  the  constant  aim  of  the  publishers  of  Webster's  International  Dictionary  to  make  the  work  what  its  title 
indicates,  an  interpreter  of  the  English  language  in  its  world-wide  diffusion.  To  keep  pace  witli  the  living  speech,  the  book 
too  must  grow.  The  latest  great  expansion  of  the  English  stock  has  been  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand,  where 
new  conditions  of  nature  and  society  have  produced  a  multitude  of  new  verbal  usages.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Supplement 
to  collect,  sift,  and  classify  these  recent  accretions  to  the  language.  To  the  vocabulary  thus  formed  have  been  added  several 
tables  which  give  an  epitome  of  the  geography,  biography,  and  history  of  the  young  empire  of  the  southern- hemisphere. 

The  work  has  been  done  by  Australasian  scholarship,  and  a  revision  at  the  home  office  has  insured  close  correspondence 
with  the  body  of  the  Dictionary  in  form  and  style.  So  minute  and  exacting  has  this  joint  labor  proved  that  a  year  has  passed 
since  the  tyjje-setting  of  these  sixty-five  pages  began,  no  shorter  time  sufficing  for  the  settlement  of  doubtful  points  and  the 
weighing  of  fresh  suggestions. 

Though  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  so  new  a  subject,  and  the  necessary  imperfections  of  the  work,  the  pub- 
lishers hope  that  this  Supplement  to  the  International  Dictionary  may  not  unworthily  fill  its  place,  and  add  another  link  to 
that  manifold  chain  of  a  common  language  wliich  typifies  and  strengthens  the  unity  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  through- 
out the  world. 

THE   PUBLISHERS. 


ABBEEYIATIONS 

USED   IN  THE  AUSTRALASIAN  SUPPLEMENT. 


a.    Adjective. 

A  bp.     Archbishop. 

agr.  ;  agric.  Agriculture,  Agri- 
cultural. 

A.  L.  S,  Associate  of  the  Lin- 
naean  Society. 

A.  31.     Master  of  Arts. 

A.  M.  I.  C.  E.  Associate  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

approx.     Approximate,  -ly. 
Ass.  Inst.  C.  E.   Associate  of  the 

Institute  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Atty.  Gen .  Attorney-general. 
Aug.     August. 

B.  A.     Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Bart.     Baronet. 

het.  Between. 

hor.  Borough. 
Bot.     Botany. 

Bp.  Bishop. 

"apt.     Captain. 
'.  B.     Companion  of  the  Bath. 
E.     Cluirch  of  England ;  Civil 
■Engineer. 

^confer)    Compare. 
E.    Companion  of  the  Order 
the  Indian  Empire. 
'I.      (C/iiriD-gUe    Magister) 
ter  in  Surgerj'. 
.    G.      Companion    of    the 
,er  of   St.  Michael  and  St. 
rge. 

Commercial. 
Company, 
ounty.  . 
ounties. 
Jolonel ;  Colonial. 

Colloquial,  Colloquially. 
r.     Commissioner. 
Contracted. 
Corporate,  Corporation. 

0.     Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
Doctor  of  Divinity, 
'ecember. 

'.    Delegate  to  Federal 

ution. 

iminutive. 
>istrict. 
ivision. 

ictor. 

Doctor  of  Science. 


E.  East. 
Eng.    English. 
esp.    Especially. 

F.  A.  I.  Fellow  of  the  Anthro- 
pological Institute  of  Great 
Britain. 

F.  C.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Chemical 
Society. 

Feb.     February. 

F.  F-  A.  Fellow  of  the  Faculty 
of  Actuaries. 

F.  G.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society. 

F.  I.  A.  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries. 

F.  L.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Linnaean 
Society. 

F.  M.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Micro- 
scopical Society. 

fr.     From. 

F.E.A.S.  Fellow  of  tlie  Royal 
Astronomical  Society. 

F.  R.  C.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

F.  B.  C.  S.  I.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Ireland. 

F.  R.  G.  S.  FeUow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

F.  E.  Hut.  S.  FeUow  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society. 

F.  R.  Meteor.  S.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Meteorological  So- 
ciety. 

F.  R.  S.  E.  FeUow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Edinburgh. 

F.  S.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Statisti- 
cal Society. 

ft.     Feet. 

F.  Z.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society. 

G.  German. 

G.  C.  B.  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath. 

G.  C.  H.  Grand  Cross  of  Han- 
over. 

G.  C.  3T.  G.  Grand  Cross  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George. 

G.  C.  S.  I.  Grand  Commander 
of  the  Star  of  India. 

Gen.     General. 

Ger.     German. 

Gov.    Governor. 


Govt.    Government. 
Gi:    Greek. 
graz.     Grazing. 

har.     Harbor. 

liars.     Harbors. 

H.  E.  I.  C.  S.     Honorable  East 

India  Company's  Service. 
Hon.    Honorable. 
H.  R.   House  of  Representatives. 

i.  e.  (id  est)    That  is. 
Illust.     Illustration. 
imp.     Imperfect. 
in.     Inch,  Inches. 
■isl.     Island. 
isls.     Islands. 

Jan .    January. 

K.  B.     Knight  of  the  Bath. 

K.   C.   B.     Knight    Commander 

of  the  Bath. 
K.   C.  H.    Knight  Commander 

of  Hanover. 
K.  C.  M.  G.  Knight  Commander 

of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
K.  H.    Knight  of  Hanover. 
Knt.     Knight. 

L.  A.    Legislative  Assembly. 

lat.     Latitude. 

ths.     Pounds. 

L.  C.     Legislative  Council. 

Lieut.     Lieutenant. 

Utt.  D.     Doctor  of  Literature. 

LL.  D.     Doctor  of  Laws. 

Lt.     Lieutenant. 

Ion. ;  long.    Longitude. 

m.     Miles. 

il/.  A .     Master  of  Arts. 

Mnj.     Major. 

M.  D.     Doctor  of  Medicine. 

hied.     Medicine,  Medical. 

Melb.     Melbourne. 

mj'rj.     Manufacturing. 

M.  H.  A.    Member  of  House  of 

Assembly. 
M.  H.  R.    Member  of  House  of 

Representatives. 
M.  I.  C.  E.   Member  of  Institute 

of  Civil  Engineers. 
min.     Mine,  Mines,  Mining. 
Min.     Minister. 


M.  L.  A .    Member  of  Legislative 

prom.    Promontory. 

Assembly. 

pi-ov.  disf.     Provincial  district. 

31.  L.  C.    Member  of  Legislative 

Prov.  Eng.     Provincial  English 

Council. 

pt.     Point. 

31.  P.     Member  of  Parliament. 

31.  Ph.  S.     Member  of  Philologi- 

Q.    Queensland. 

cal  Society. 

Q.  C.     Queen's  Council. 

3Ir.     Mister. 

31.   R.    C.   S.      Member  of  the 

R.  A .     Royal   Artillery  ;    Roya 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Academy. 

int.    Mount,  Mountain. 

R.  C.     Roman  Catholic. 

Hits.     Mountains. 

R.  E.     Royal  Engineers. 

iiiun.     Municipal,  Municipality. 

Rev.     Reverend. 

3Ius.  Doc.    Doctor  of  Music. 

riv.     River. 

rivs.     Rivers. 

N.    North. 

R.  N.     Royal  Navy. 

n.     Noun. 

Rt.     Right. 

V  av.    Navigable. 

N'.  Is!.     North  Island. 

S.  A.     Soutli  Australia. 

jVi.     New  Latin. 

Sec.     Secretary, 

Nov.     November. 

Sept.     September. 

i\^.  5.  W.    New  South  Wales. 

S.  Isl.     Soutli  Island. 

JS'.  Ter.     Northern  Territory. 

iS.  .7.     Society  of  Jesus. 

N.  Z.     New  Zealand. 

S.  31.     Society  of  Mary. 

N.  Z.  C.     New  Zealand  Cross. 

Sol.  Gen.     Solicitor-general. 

s]it.     Seaport. 

0.  A.     Officier  d'Acad(5mie. 

S.  S.     Steamship. 

Obs.     Obsolete. 

St.     Saint. 

Obsoles.     Obsolescent. 

sub.     Suburb. 

Oc.     Ocean. 

Svpt.     Superintendent. 

Oct.     October. 

O.S.A.    Order  of  St.  Augustine. 

Tas.     Tasmania. 

0.  S.  B.     Order  of  St.  Benedict. 

T.  C.  D.     Trinity  College,  Dub- 

0. S.  F.     Order  of  St.  Francis. 

lin. 

0.  S.  F.  C.     Order  of  St.  Fran- 

Treas.    Treasurer. 

cis,  Capuchini. 

trib.     Tributary. 

oz.     Ounces. 

Univ.     University. 

p.     Page. 

past.    Pastoral. 

var.     Variety. 

P.  C.     Privy  Councilor. 

vh.  n.     Verbal  noun. 

pen.     Peninsular. 

V.  i.     Verb  intrausitiv.-. 

per/i.     Perhaps. 

V.  C.    Victoria  Cross. 

P/i.  D.     Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

V.  G.     Vicar-general. 

2)1.     Plural. 

Vic.    Victoria. 

P.  31.  G.     Postmaster-general. 

vil.     Village. 

P.  0.     Post  office. 

V.  t.     Verb  transitive. 

pop.     Population. 

pp.     Pages. 

W.     West. 

p.  p.     Participle  past. 

W.  A.     Western  Australia. 

p.  pr.     Participle  present. 

Pres.     President. 

yr.    Tear. 

prin.     Principal. 

yrs.     Years. 

prob.     Probably. 

Prof.     Professor. 

Zo'dl.     Zoology. 

Entered,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  tl.ie  year  1898, 

By  G.  &  C.  AIERRIAM  CO., 
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PREFACE. 

Of  the  words,  phrases,  and  meanings  of  words  that  have  come  into  the  English  language  from  the  Australasian  colonies, 
many  are  already  included  in  the  body  of  the  International  Dictionary,  and  these  are  not  repeated  in  this  Supplement.  More 
than  seven  hundred,  however,  appear  in  the  Supplement  for  the  first  time.  The  additions  consist  (1)  of  words  derived  from 
the  aboriginal  dialects  of  Australia  (marked  ''  Aboriginal ")  and  the  Maori  language  of  New  Zealand  ;  (2)  of  new  words  or 
phrases  formed  by  the  colonists  on  the  basis  of  Englisli  words  already  existing ;  (3)  of  provincial  English  woi'ds  which  have 
gained  a  wider  currency  from  their  adoption  into  colonial  use  ;  (4)  of  scientific  names  in  common  vernacular  use  as  the 
designations  of  Australasian  plants  or  animals,  and  (6)  of  English  words  and  phrases  which  have  acquired  a  sense  in  the 
colonies  differing  more  or  less  from  that  which  they  bear  in  England.  Of  the  aboriginal  and  Maori  words  the  maiority  are 
the  names  of  plants  and  animals  peculiar  to  Australasia  (as,  barramunda,  hogong,  katlpo,  etc.)  ;  others  are  the  names  of 
weapons  or  utensils  (as,  mere,  tvaddg,  ivomerah,  etc.)  or  of  Maori  or  aboriginal  Australian  ranks,  customs,  or  institutions 
(as,  bora,  rangatira,  tajpu,  etc.).  The  new  words  and  phrases  of  English  stock  include  many  names  of  Australasian  plants 
and  animals  (as,  axbreaker,  fortescue,  schnapper,  etc.),  and  others  coined  to  meet  the  conditions  of  life  in  a  new  country 
{diS,  free-select,  sundowner,  swagman,  etc.).  The  English  words  used  in  new  senses  fall,  for  the  most  part,  into  the  same 
classes  ;  as,  (a)  beech,  oak,  cod,  salmon,  etc.,  and  (b)  block,  curreiicy,  payable,  spell,  etc.  The  technical  language  of  minings 
grazing,  and  sheep-raising  has  contributed  many  new  words  or  new  meanings  (as,  crush,  drafting  yard,  penner,  weaiier, 
bottom,  paddock,  ivashdirt,  etc.).  Slang  words  have  been  very  spai-ingly  admitted,  and  only  when  they  seem  to  have 
established  themselves  firmly  in  colonial  usage. 

Tlie  definitions  have  been  made  as  exact  as  possible,  and  have  usually  been  supported  by  illustrative  quotations  or  by  the 
citation  of  some  literaiy  authority.  To  this  end  a  large  number  of  books  of  travel,  scientific  works,  and  works  of  poetr}'  and 
fiction,  together  with  a  multitude  of  Australasian  magazines,  newspapers,  and  pamphlets,  have  been  systematically  examined 
by  the  special  and  the  supervisory  editor.  A  list  of  the  authors,  etc.,  referred  to  by  name  will  be  found  at  p.  2016,  but  many 
others  have  been  consulted. 

Tlie  vocabulary  might  easily  have  been  doubled  in  size,  but  only  such  words,  i)hrases.  and  usages  have  been  admitted  as 
are  already  well  settled  or  seem  likely  to  persist.  Local  words  and  usages  are  specially  designated.  Many  of  those,  however, 
will  unquestionably  extend  their  boundaries  in  the  immediate  future. 


2016 


PREFACE. 


In  special  departments  of  science  the  editors  have  been  greatly  assisted  by  the  following  works :  — 

In  Botany :  "  Useful  Native  Plants,"  by  J.  H.  Maiden,  Government  Botanist  and  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Sydney ;  "  Forest  Flora  of  New  Zealand,"  by  T.  H.  Kirk,  Conservator  of  State  Forests ;  "  Austrahan  Botany  "  and  '•  Catalogue 
of  Plants  in  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Melbourne,"  by  W.  R.  Guilfoyle ;  "  Botanic  Teachings  "  and  the  "  Census,"  by  Baron 
Sir  Ferdinand  von  Mueller ; 

In  Zoology  :  "  Birds  of  New  Zealand,"  by  Sir  W.  L.  BuUer  ;  "  Birds  of  Australia,"  by  John  Gould ;  a  paper  by  Colonel 
Legge,  the  ornithologist :  "  Fishes  of  New  South  Wales,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Tenison  Woods  ;  Gunther's  "  Catalogue  of  Fishes 
in  the  British  Museum  ; "  Professor  McCoy's  "  Prodromus  ;  "  Macleay's  "  Catalogue  of  Australian  Fishes  ;  "  and  the  work  on 
"  Marsupials,"  by  Riciiard  Lydekker,  of  the  British  Museum  ; 

In  Natural  History  and  Ethnology  in  general :  various  indexes,  books,  pamphlets,  collections,  and  s^^ecimens  in  the 
Melbourne  Public  Library,  the  Melbourne  University  Library,  and  the  Technological,  Ethnological,  and  University  Museums. 

For  aid  in  determining  special  points  and  for  advice  or  criticism  the  editors  are  indebted  to  many  scientific  men  and  other 
specialists.  They  desire  to  record  their  particular  obligations  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  Government  Botanist,  Sydney,  wlio  has 
examined  aiid  revised  the  botanical  terms,  particularly  those  relating  to  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and  whose  learning  and 
accurate  scholarship  have  suggested  many  valuable  additions  and  corrections. 

The  illustrations  have  been  selected  with  particular  I'eference  to  their  defining  value,  and  great  care  has  been  taken 
that  they  should  be  accurate.    Many  of  them  have  been  specially  drawn  for  the  Supplement  from  living  specimens. 

For  a  key  to  Maori  pronunciation  tlie  reader  is  referred  to  the  prefatory  remarks  to  the  Gazetteer,  p.  2035.  In  the 
Vocabulary  the  correct  Maori  pronunciation  is  always  given,  and  the  anglicized  colloquial  pronunciation  is  added  whenever 
it  has  acquired  respectable  currency. 
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LIST  OF  AUTIIOES  QUOTED 

AS  AUTHORITY  FOR,  OR  IN  ILLUSTRATION  OF,  THE  FORMS  AND  USES  OF  WORDS  AND 

PHRASES   GIVEN  IN  THIS   SUPPLEMENT. 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  iis  Names  in  FulL  Diites. 

Fraiicia  Afiains     Adam;?,    Francis    "William     Li-ith 

(novelist  and  journalist)      .    .    .     1KV)-1n94 

T/te  Age    .    .    .     Melbourne  daily  newspaper. 

/ier.  ir.  Aflc7i  .    Allen,  Kev.   AV'illiam    (clergyman 

and  piiet) 1847- 

G.  F.  Auf/as      .    Angas,  George  French  (artist  and 

author,  S.  A.  and  N.  Z,)  -    .    .    •     1-S22-I88(j 

7'/te  Arginf     .    .    Melbourne  daily  newspaper. 

The  Australasian  Auatralasmn  weekly  newspaper. 

,  I  tistralian   Year- 
book,  USD"   .    .    The  Yearbook  of  Australia. 

/ia(/en-PoireU  .  Baden-Powell,  Sir  George  Smyth, 
K.  C.  M.  G.  (Eng.  M.  P.  and  au- 
thor)         1847- 

Lad'/  Barker  .  Barker,  Mary  Anne  (now  Lady 
Broome)  (author). 

/larrington  ,  .  Barrington,  George  (supt.  of  con- 
victs and  author  of  JJiston/  of 
A^  S.  ir.) \  1755-1803? 

Jiorton      .    .    .    Barton,  George  Burnett  (historian, 

biographer,  and  critic,  N.  S.  W.)    IS'J*;- 

.1.  *".  Bic/cnell  .    Bickuell,  Arthur  C. (Eng.  traveler). 

JJan'd  Blair  .  Blair,  Da\id  (journalist  and  au- 
thor, Vic.) l.s-_'(t- 

I'.olih'i'trond  .  .  Boldrewood,  Rolf,  pseud,  of 
Browne,  Thomas  Alexander  (nov- 
elist)       iSii;- 

Boinvir/c    .    .    .    Bouwick,  James  (author)  .    .    .    .     lsl7- 

<Tfn/  Booihhit      .    Boothby,  Guy  Newell  (novelist)    .     l.st;7- 

J.  Ednie  Hroinn    Brown,  J.  Ednie  (botanist). 

John  Bucliatinn     Buchanan,  John  (botanist.  N.  Z.). 

Muller   ....    BuUer,  Sir  Walter  Lnwrv  (barrister 

and  ornithologist,  N.  Z.)       ...    LS38- 

J/rs.    Cam/ihrfl-    Campbell-Praed,  JMrs.-  Rosa  Caro- 
Fraed     .    .    .     line    (born     Murray-Prior)    (au- 
thor)          1851- 

./.  Ckamb<  rlain  Chamberlain,  Joseph  (British  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies).    1S3(>- 

A.  T.  Chandler  Chanttler,  Alfred  Thomas  (jour- 
nalist and  poet,  S.  A.) 18.52- 

Marcus  Clarke      Clarke,    Marcus    Andrew    Hislop 

(novelist,  journalist,  and  critic).     1847-1881 

_/).  Collins  .  .  Collins,  Col.  David  (author,  judge 
advocate,  N.  S.  W.  ;  Lieut.-Gov. 
Tas.) 1754-1810 

Can'  ....  Curr,  Edward  Micklethwaite 
(chief  inspector  of  stock,  Vic.  ; 
ethnologist) 182(1-1889 

J.  Dawson  .  .  Dawson.  James  (authority  ou  Aus- 
traiitin  aborigines). 

F;/re  ....  Kyro.  Edward  John  Cexplorer,  colo- 
nial governor,  and  author)  .    .    .     1815- 

Flinders    .    .    .    Flinders,  Capt.  Matthew  (hydrog- 

vapher  and  explorer) 1774-1814 

A'.  Giles  .  .  .  Giles.  Ernest  (explorer  and  au- 
thor)          ?    -18£)7 

frishorne    .    .    .    Gisborne,  "William  (author,  N.  Z.)    l.S25-18i)8 

A.  Liitdsaii  Cor- 
flim     ....    Gordon,  Adam  Lindsaj'  (poet)  .    .    1833-1870 

(Umhl  ....  Gould,  John,  F.R.S.  (Eng.  natural- 
ist)        1804-1S8I 

>7/-  (horge  Grey  Grey,  Sir  Gcnr-i  ii  x|)lorer,  states- 
man, and  author)     1812- 

W.  D.  Hay  .  .  Hay,  William  Delisle  (Eng.  man  of 
letters  ;  former  colonist,  N.  Z.). 


Quoted  in 
Diet,  as 
Thomas  Ihnaj  . 

Thr.  Herald  .    . 
Hill 

//.  R.  Hogg  .    . 

F.     J.      Jlolds- 

tcorth      .     .     . 

.1.   \y.  Howitt    . 

Hnrst/ioiisc    .     . 

F.Jenks  .     .    . 


^1 .  Bence  Jones  . 
Jlrs.     Henry 

Jones       .     .     . 
H.  B.  Jones  .    . 

Journal  nt'  the  J{> 
Krndall  .  .  . 
//.  Kinf/^Ui,  .     . 

liudf/ard     Ki/i- 

ling    .... 

A7/-^-      .... 

E.  IF.  Landor  . 

.7.  J).  Lang    .     . 


Colonel  Legge    . 

Leichhardt    .    . 

Lumholtz .    .    . 

Thomas-  Mc- 

Cotnbie  .     .     . 

McCoy  .    .    .    . 

D.  Macdonahl  . 
JIcL/tt/re  .  .  . 
Maiden  .  .  . 
F.  E.  Maning  . 
MeTburnian  .  . 
Mrs.  Meredith  . 

E.  G.  Millard  . 

Sir     Thomas 
Mitrhell     .    . 
C.  L.  Moneif  .    . 
J.  M.  Moore 


Names  in  Full.  Dates. 

Heney,  Thomas  (journalist  and 
poet). 

Melbourne  daily  evening  paper. 

Ilill,  W.alter,  formerly  director  Bo- 
tanical Gardens,  Brisbane. 

llc)gg.  Henry  R.  (naturalist,  Vic). 

Holdsworth",  Philip  Joseph  (jour- 
nalist, poet,  and  author)  ....    1K5I1- 

Ilowitt.  AUred  Wilham  (ethnolo- 
gist and  exiilorer,  Vic.)    ....     lH3il- 

Hursthouse,  Charles  (colonist  and 
'author,  N.  Z.). 

Jenks.  Edward  (jjrofessor  of  law, 
.Melbourne  Univ.  18811-91  ;  legal 
writer). 

Jones,  A.  Bence  (efhnologist). 

Jones,  Mrs.  Heniy'  (author). 
Jones,  Rev.  H.  Berkeley  (English 
clergyman  and  author). 
■mal  Grof/rophiral  Societt/,  1834. 
Kendall,  Henry  Clarence  (poet)     .    1842-18.82 
Kingsk'V,    Henry  (English    novel- 
ist) .'!....    . 18:^0-1870 

Kipling.  Rndyard  (Eng.  author)    .    18(j5- 

Kirk,  Tlionias  (botanist,  keeper  of 
N.  Z.  -state  forests). 

Jjandor.  Edward  Wilson  (colonist 
and  author,  W.  A.). 

Lang.  Rev.  John  Dunmore,  D.  D. 
(clergyman,  politician,  and  au- 
thor)         1799-1878 

Lawson,  Henry  (poet  and  novelist)    18G7- 

I.egge,  Colonel  William  Vincent 
(Australian  and  Indian  ornitholo- 
gist)      1841- 

Leichhardt,  Dr.  Ludwig  (natural- 
ist and  exidorer)       1813-1848 

Lumholtz,  Carl  (Danish  traveler 
and  aaithor). 

McCombie.  Thomas  (author  and 
politician,  Vic). 

McCoy,  Sir  Frederick.  K.  C.  M.  G. 
(professor  of  Natural  Science, 
Melb.  rniv.) 1823- 

Macdonald,  Donald  (journalist 
imd  author). 

Mclntyre.  Sir  John  (pioneer  and 
politician) 1832- 

Maiden,  Joseph  Henry  (govern- 
ment botanist,  N.  S.W.)  .    .    .    .    1859- 

Maning,  Frederick  Edward  (judge 
and  author.  N.  Z.) 1812-hS8;i 

Journal  of  the  Melbourne  Gram- 
mar School. 

Meredith,  Louisa  Ann  (Tas.  settler 
and  author) 1812-1895 

Millard,  Edward  G.  (poet  and  man 
of  letters). 

Mitchell,  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone 
(expl<)rer  and  author)       ....    1792-1855 

Money,  Charles  L.  (author,  N.  Z.). 

Moore.  John  Murray,  M.  D.  (phy- 
sician and  author)^ 


Quoted  in 

Diet,  as 
.S"  i r       He  «  r  i 
Par/.cs   .     .    ' 
Faterson    .     . 

F.   jr.  Fni/fon 

r.  //.  potis  . 

John  Ha„  .     .     . 


Fuuikn,       .     .     . 

Charles  Fobiti- 
■•<nn      .... 

Slienrood  Jiob- 
trts    .... 

//.  G.  Robleif     . 

Jiusden      .     .     . 

//.  C.  Rnsscll     . 

ir.  Senior      .     . 

C.  A.  Sherard  . 

Ii.      B  r  o  u  g  h 

Smidh    .     .    . 

BaUhrin  Siiencei 

Sturt     .... 
W.  Swaitison     . 

Sgdney  Gazette 

Sf/dney  Morning 
'Herald   .     .     . 

F.  Taglor       .     . 

The  Daih,  Teh- 
graph      .     .     . 
Ethel  Tnrner     . 

Twopenn     .    . 

Vogan  .    .    . 

J'on  MncUer 

E.  Wa/cejf'  Id 

G.  Walch      . 

Weeklg  Tinns 
Westgarth 


H.  Willoughhy 
'Tenison  tVo'tds 


Names  in  Full.  '  Dates. 

Parkcs,  Sirllcnrv  /^atesman)  .    .    l81.5-l8Hf> 
Puteri-on,    A"drew    Barton    (poet 

and  journiilif.t) 

Piiytoii,   E.  W.  (Eng.  traveler  in 

^^  Z.). 
Potts,!  bomas  H.  (naturalist,  N.Z.). 
Rae.  J<ihn,    M.  A.   (commissioner 

railwav.s,  N.  S.  AV.,  1861-77,  and 

author) 1813- 

Ranken.  W.  H.  L.  (author  of  The 

Doniinvrn  of  Anstralia)    ....     1874- 
Robinson,  Charles  (author  of  New 

Sonlh    Wales,  1873). 
Roberts,  Sherwood  (N.  Z.  settler 

and  autbor). 
Roblev,     Major-General     Horatio 

Gordon  (naturalist). 
Rusden,     George     William      (Iiis- 

torian) 1819- 

Russell,  Henry  Chamberlain  (gov- 
ernment astronomer,  N.  S.  W.)       l.S3(i- 
Senior,  William  (pseud.   Redaj.in- 

ner)  (Eng.  journalist  and  author). 
Sherard,  Charles  Allan  (poet  and 

man  of  lerters). 
Smvth,  Robert  Brough  (geologist 

nnd  min.Tiilogist) 1830-1889 

Spenc<-i-.  ^ViIlte^  Baldwin  (professor 

of  biology,  Melb.  Univ.)      .    .    .,1800- 
Sturt,  Capt.  Charles  (explorer)  .    .    179.5-186& 
Swainson,  William  (speaker!,.  C. 

N.Z.  1N54-,V);  author)    ....  ?-1884 

Daily  newspaper  estab.  1N(I3,  dis- 
continued 1843. 

Daily  newspaper. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Richard  (missionary 
and  ethnologist,  N.  Z.;. 

Sydney  daily  newspaper. 

C\irlewis.  .Afi-s.  H.  R.  (horn  Ethel 
'I'uruLT)  (novelist.  N.  S.  W.)    .     .     1872- 
Twoi)env,  Richard    Finest   Nowell 

(jounialist  and  author)     ....     1857- 

A'ogan,  Arthur  James  (j^mriialist 
and  author). 

Vnn  Mueller,  Baron  Sir  Ferdinand, 
K.  CM.  G.  (botanist) 1825-1896 

Wakefield,  Edward  (author.  N.Z.). 

AValch,  Garnet  (authorand  drama- 
tist)           1843- 

Melbourne  weeklv  newspaper. 

Westgarth,  William  (author  and 
financier.  Vic.) 1815-l^'8:t 

Wilhelmi,  Charles  (German  mis- 
sionary among  aborigines  of 
.S.A.)* 

Willonghby,  Howard  (journalist, 
Vic.)     .    ..........    1.S40- 

Wootls,  Rev.  Julian  Edmund  Teni- 
son Woods  (geologist  and  na- 
turalist)     1832-18S:> 

Zillmann.  Rev.  J.  H.  L.  (clergy- 
man, lecturer,  and  author). 
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A. 


A'ke  (ii'ka ;  co??09.  a%e)  I         'I- 

A'ke-a'ke  (a'ka-a'ka ;  coUoq.  often  Sk'e-ak'),  (  [Ma- 
ori.] [Tlie  reduplicated  form  is  more  common.]  (Bol.) 
A  sapiiidaceous  tree  {Dodonifa  riscosa)  of  New  Zealand, 
one  of  the  hop  bushes.  See  under  Hop.  The  name  cA-e- 
ake  is  also  given  to  two  composite  trees  ( Olearia  avicen- 
)i i folia,  and  0.  Traversii).     [Local,  N.  Z.~\ 

A-larm'  (a-larm'),  n.     [^rfi?.] 
•Alarm   bird  (Zo'dl.),  the  wattled   pewit  (Lobivanellus 
luixtliis). 

{gp°"  "  It  has  obtained  the  name  of  (darni  bird  from  its 
rising  in  the  air,  flying  round  and  screaming  at  the  ap- 
proach of  an  intruder,  causing  not  only  all  of  its  own 
species  to  follow  its  example  but  every  other  bird  in  the 
district  to  be  on  the  alert."  Gould. 

Al-lu'vl-al  (al-lu'vT-al),  n.   Gold-bearing  alluvial  soil. 

^S^  Alluiial  in  this  sense  is  in  general  use  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  term  aiiuriou.  is  never  heard. 

An'a-branch  (Sn'a-briuch),  n.  [Contr.  fr.  ana.<stomo- 
sing  branch.^  A  branch  of  a  river  which  re-enters  the 
main  stream  or  loses  itself  in  sandy  soil.  See  Billa- 
BONG,  2. 

The  river  divided  several  times  into  anahranchefi,  flowing 
round,  and  insulating  rocky  Jiills  and  ridges.  Leirh/tnrdt. 

ISSr'  The  word  was  invented  by  Col.  Jackson  in  1834  : 
"  Such  branches  of  a  river  as  after  separation  re-unite, 
I  would  term  anastomosing  brandies  ;  or,  if  a  word  might 
be  coined,  anabranches.'^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  1834,  p.  79. 

Ap'ple  (ap'p'l),  n.     {Bot.)    \_Add.-\ 

Apple  berry,  the  small  subacid  berry  of  the  shrub  Bil- 
tardicra  .^canden.^. — Apple  gum,  Apple-scented  gum,  or 
Apple  tree  i6),  the  tree  Euralyplus  Stuartiana  ;  —  so  called 
from  the  scent  of  its  flowers  and  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  European  apple  tree.  The  name  apple  tree  is  also 
given  to  trees  of  the  genus  Angnphora,  m  which  this  re- 
semblance is  more  marked.  —  Black  apple,  or  Brush  apple, 
the  fruit  of  the  tree  Achras  aii.'strirli.s-.  It  resembles  a  very 
large  plum,  but  has  a  coarse,  insipid  flavor.  Called  also 
nalire  plain  and  wild  plum.  —  Emu  apple,  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  Owenia  acidula.    It  is  about  as  large  as  a  small  nec- 


tarine, and,  being  suoacid,  is  sometimes  eaten  to  relieve 
thirst.  It  IS  called  also  .vmr  plum,,  native  peacli,  natire 
nectarine,  and  inuoley  apple. — Kangaroo  apple,  the  fruit 
of  the  plant  Solanuin  aricii- 
lare.  It  resembles  the  fruit 
of  the  potato  plant,  and  has 
a  mealy,  subacid  taste.  — 
Mooley  apple,  the  emu  apple. 

—  Mulga  apple,  the  succulent, 
edible  gall  of  one  of  the  mul- 
ga trees  (Acacia  ani'ura).  — 
Oak  apple,  name  given  by 
cliildren  to  the  young  cone 
of  the  she-oak  tree  yCasu- 
arina  stricia).  —  Rose  apple. 
(a)  The  fine,  juicy,  red  fruit 
of  the  tree  Spondias  jjleio- 
!/i/w"/  — called  also  Queens- 
land plum,  Burdekin  plum, 
and  sweet  plum,  (h)  The 
brush  cherry.  See  under 
Bkush. 

Ar'bor  Vl'tae  (iir'ber  vi'- 
te).  1.  {Bot.)  iAdd.-\  (b) 
The  kaikawaka,  a  conifer- 
ous tree  {Libocedrus  Doniana). 

Ash  (Ssh),  n.     \_Add.'] 

t^^  The  term  is  applied  in  Australia  to  many  trees  of 
various  genera  (Acromjchia,  Alphitoniu,  Citpania,  Eheo- 
carpus.  Eucalyptus,  Flinder.^ia,  Litsrea,  Malai.wi,  Pana.r, 
Sefiisoineria),  from  the  toughness  and  strength  of  their 
timber.  Many  distinctive  epithets  are  applied  to  the  sev- 
eral trees,  such  as,  black,  black  mountain,  blur,  blue- 
berry, brush,  croiv's,  elderberry,  Illaicnrra,  Morcton  Bay, 
mountain,  pigeon  berry,  red,  &c.  The  common  moun- 
tain ash  of  New  South  Wales  is  Eucalyptus  Sieberiana  ; 
that  of  Southern  Queensland  is  E.  tesselaris.  The  Neie 
Zealand  ash  is  the  sapindaceous  tree  Aleetryon  eivcelmm  ; 

—  called  also  litoki. 

As-sign' (as-sin'),  r'. ;.     [Add.'] 

Assigned  servant,  a  transported  convict  released  from 
jail  or  military  control,  and  assigned  to  a  free  settler  as 
a  resident  servant,  but  still  remaining  a  prisoner  of  the 


Kangaroo    Apple    {Solanum 
avicidare). 

{Local,  N.  Z.I 


Crown  ;  —  called  aiso  assignee.  This  system  was  abolished 
in  1838. 

There  were  a  number  of  assigned  .servant.^,  prisoners  who  wore 
drafted  off  and  distributed  amongst  the  settlers,  on  strictly 
speeiJied  conditions.  Zilhnann. 

As'sign-ee'  (as'sT-ne'),  n.  {Add.]  (e)  An  assigned 
servant.     See  under  Assign,  v.  t. 

As-sign'ment  (as-sin'ment),  n.     {AdcL] 

Assignment  system,  the  system  of  assigning  convicts  as 
servants  to  free -settlers.    See  under  Assign.         Barton. 

Asth'ma  (as'ma,  az'ma  or  ast'ma  ;  277),  «.     {Add.] 

Asthma  herb,  a  common  troiHcal  weed  (Eu-  .. 
pliorbia  pilulifera).  "  This  plant,  having  ob- 
tained some  reputation  in  Australia  in  certain 
pulmonary  comiilaints,  has  acquired  the  ap- 
pellation in  the  colonies  of  '  Queensland 
asthma  lierb.''  "  Maiden. 

A'U-a  (a'vi-a ;  colloq.  ou'a),  n.  [Maori.]  A 
New  Zealand  coast  fish  (Ago'nostoma  For- 
steri)  of  the  MuUet  family  (i/ugilidse). 

A-we'tO  (ii-wa'to;  colloq.  a-we'to),  «. 
[Maori  awheto.]  Tlie  so-called  vegetable 
caterpillar  of  New  Zealand.  It  yields  a 
black  dye  much  used  in  moko.    See  Moko,  n. 

l^§^  "  The  caterpillar,  burrowing  in  the 
vegetable  soil,  gets  a  spore  of  a  fungus  be- 
tween the  folds  of  its  neck,  and,  unable  to 
free  itself,  the  insect's  body  nourishes  the 
fungus,  which  vegetates  and  occasions  the 
death  of  the  caterpillar  by  exactly  filling  the 
interior  of  the  body  with  its  root,  always  pre- 
serving its  perfect  form.  Tlie  stem  grows 
up  like  a  little  bulrush.  After  being  dried 
[the  airelo]  is  burnt  to  a  coal,  giving  an  ex- 
cellent black  pigment."  H.  G.  Robley. 

Ax'break'er    ( (SksT^rak'Sr),   n.     {Bot.) 

Axe1)reak'er  )  An  Australian  tree  {A'o- 
ielsea  longifolia),  of  the  order  Jusmineie  ;  — 
called  also  mock  olive. 

(I^^  The  name  aibrealcer  is  also  given  to  a 
few  other  trees  that  have  very  hard  wood. 


B. 


Back'  block'er  (bSk'  blok'er).     See  under  Block. 

Back'  blocks'  (bSk'  bloks').     See  under  Block. 

Ball  (bal),  4th  n.  {Add.]  6.  [Prov.  Eng.  bail,  in  a 
similar  sense.]  A  kind  of  frame  for  confinmg  the  heads 
of  cows  at  milking  time  ;  also,  a  funnel-shaped  passage- 
way terminating  in  a  frame  of  tliis  kind,  used  for  trapping 
and  subduing  unruly  horses  or  cattle.         Baden-Powell. 

Bail'  up'  (bal'  up'),  V.  t.  1.  To  tie  up  or  secure  by 
means  of  a  bail ;  as,  to  bail  up  a  cow  at  milking  time. 
{Proo.  Eng.  and  common  in  Australasia.] 

2.  To  cause  (a  person)  to  stand  still  and  throw  up  his 
hands  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  him ;  to  stick  up.  See 
stick  up,  under  Stick.  Also,  as  v.  i.,  to  halt  and  throw 
up  one's  hands  at  the  summons  of  a  robber. 

While  one  jumped  over  the  counter  and  bailed  vp  the  mana- 
ger, the  other  shut  the  door.  Jioldreivood. 

Starlight  sings  out,  '*  Stand  !  Bail  up  I  "  and  the  three  of  us, 
all  masked,  showed  ourselves.  Boldrewond. 

3.  To  stop  ;  to  hold  secure  ;  to  overcome. 

The  mill  stopped,  and  his  troutship  was,  in  colonial  par- 
lance, hailf^d  iijt.  W.  Senior. 

Jg^"  In  some  English  dialects  the  imperative  bail  up ! 
in  the  sense  of  .ttanil  still !  is  used  as  a  command  to  cows  at 
milking  time.  It  was  adopted  by  Australian  bushrangers 
as  a  command  to  travelers  whom  they  wished  to  detain 
on  the  highway  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  them  (compare 
the  second  quotation  under  2  above).  From  this  use  the 
more  general  senses  are  easily  derived. 

Bal'la-hOO' (bSl'la-hoo'),  «.  {Add.]  2.  The  garfish; 
—  called  also  bullahoo.     {Local,  Si/dney,  N.  S.  W.] 

Bal-loon'  (bSl-loon'),  n.     {.Idd.] 

Balloon  vine  (Bot.),  a  sapindaceous  plant  (Cardiosper- 
mum-  Nalicacabiim);— so  called  from  its  inflated  mem- 
branaceous capsules.  Called  also  heart  pea,  heart  seed, 
and  winter  cherry. 

Bal'sant  (bal'sam),  n.     {Add.] 

Balsam  of  copaiba  tree  (Bot.),  the  Australian  rutaceous 
tree  Geijera  satiriftjlia. 

Ba-na'na-land'  (ba-nii'na-lSnd'),  n.  A  jocose  name 
for  Queensland,  from  the  abundance  of  bananas  produced 
there.     {Colloq.] 

^g^  The  banana  is  indigenous  to  Queensland,  but  the 


native  species  are  worthless.  The  cultivated  species, 
however,  thrive,  and  the  fruit  is  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities. 

Ba-na'na-land'er  (ba-na'na-lSnd'er),  n.  A  nickname 
given  to  a  native  of  Queensland.     {Colloq.] 

Bang'al'ay  (bSng'Sl'y),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  {Bot.)  In 
the  Sydney  district,  an  old  name  for  the  tree  called  bas- 
tard mahogany  {Eucalyptus  botryoides),  and  for  its  tim- 
ber.    See  under  Mahogany. 

Ban'ga-low  (ban'ga-lo),  ".  [Aboriginal.]  {Bot.)  An 
ornamental  palm  with  feathery  leaves  {Ptychosperma 
elegans).     The  pith  of  the  bangalow  is  used  as  food. 

Bank'er  (bSnk'er),  m.  {Add.]  7.' A  stream  in  flood 
to  the  top  of  its  banks. 

The  creeks  were  bankers,  and  the  flood 

Was  forty  miles  round  Bourke.  Lawson. 

Bank'si-a  (bSnk'sT-a),  n.  [NL.  So  named  after  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  an  Eng- 
lish naturalist.]  {Bot.) 
A  large  genus  of  Austra- 
lian proteaceous  trees 
and  shrubs,  bearing  large 
flowers  shaped  like  a 
bottle  brush  and  richly 
charged  with  honey  ;  — 
called  also  honeysuckle. 

The  scrub  wattle  bird 
hangs  drinking  in  the  hon- 
ey from  the  blue  gnm  flow- 
ers, making  his  last  rounds 
ere  he  leaves  us  for  the 
hanksiufi  of  Cnrriim  and 
Cape  Schank.    Melburnian. 

Bar'coo'  (bar'kob'),  n. 
Name  of  a  river  in 
QueenslauJ. 

Barcoo  grass  (Bot.),  one 
of  the  best  pasture 
grasses  of  Queensland 
(Anlhistiria  mrmbraiia- 
cea).  —  Barcoo  rot  (Afed.), 
a  disease,  especially  of 


Banksia  (B.  integri/oHa). 


ale,  senate,  cAre,  ftm,  arm,  ask,  fin«l,  ^11 ;    eve,  event,  end,  fSrn,  recent ;    ice, 
lise,  vinite,  rude,  full,   tip,   urn;    pity;    food,  fo"^t  ;    out,  oil;    chair;    go;    sing,   ink 
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the  hands,  affecting  bushmen  in  dry  country  ;  it  is  a  se- 
vere eruption,  bringing  away  flesh  and  skin.     Lam/iolts. 

Bar'rack  (bar'rr^k),  v.  i.  [Said  to  be  fr.  aboriginal 
boruk  banter,  badinage  ;  but  cf.  Prov.  Eng.  barrack  to 
brag,  barracker  a  braggart.  See  Baerack,  r.  t.,  Borak, 
n.]  1.  To  cheer,  shout,  or  make  a  din,  by  way  of  partisan 
encouragement  or  derision,  especially  at  a  football  game. 

Accused  was  present  at  the  football  match  on  Monday 
between  Essendon  and  Collingwood,  and,  along  with  otheV 
youths,  made  himself  conspicuous  by  barrarkiug  for  Colling- 
wood. J'Ae  Argus. 

2.  To  give  partisan  support  in  any  way ;  as,  to  bar- 
rack for  the  school.     {Colloq.] 

Bar'rack,  v.  t.  To  deride ;  to  decry  by  popular 
clamor.     {Colloq.] 

There  's  a  broken  swell  among  us,  —  he  is  barracked,  he  is 
chaffed.  Lawsun. 

Bar'rack-er  (-er),  n.  One  who  barracks;  a  noisy 
partisan. 

They  are  as  whole-souled  harrackcrs  as  any  to  be  found  at 
a  Carlton  or  a  Ct'l'ingwood  football  match.  JI.  Willoiujlihy. 

Bar'ra-gan'  (bar'ra-gan'),  h.  [Aboriginal.]  A  vari- 
ety of  the  booiiiermig.     {Local,  X.  S.  11'.] 

Bar'ra-mun'da  (bar'ra-mun'da),  71.  [Aboriginal.] 
[Written  also  baramuvda,  baramundi,  and  biirramiindi.] 
{Zn'bl.)  All  Australian  river  fisli  {O.s'teoglassum  Leich- 
hardtii).  The  name  is  also  applied  to  many  other  river 
species,  esp.  to  Ceratodus  Forsteri.  See  Ceratodus,  in 
the  Dictionary. 

Bar'rls-ter  (bSr'ris-ter),  n.  {Add.]  2.  {Bot.)  The 
prickly-stemmed  climber  {Mezoncuron  scortecliinii). 
{Local,  X.  S.  W.] 

Bas'tard  (bSs'terd),  a.     {Add.] 

Bastard  dory,  trumpeter,  etc.  See  under  Dory.  Tri'M- 
PETER,  etc. 

Bat'Hsh' (bitt'fTsh'),  ».  {Add.]  {Zool.)  {d)  Any  one 
of  the  carangoid  fishes  of  the  genus  rsfttiis.  lii  Au.s- 
tralia  the  name  is  especially  applied  to  the  very  common 
species  P.  argenteus. 

Bead  (bed),  n.     {Add.] 

BeadfernUio/.),  anyi  nejif  various  species  of  Glelchenia. 

idea,  ill ;  old,  .^ts\  ,  6rb,  Sdd ; 
tlien,  thin;   boN     zli  =  z  in  azure. 


BEAL 
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BREAM 


Beal  (bel),  n.  A  sweet  drink  made  by  steeping  honey- 
laden  flowers  in  water  ;  —  called  also  boot  and  bidl. 

This  drink  was  named  bcal  by  the  natives  of  the  west  of 
Viot„ria.  li-  lirowjli  Smlltli. 

Beal  (bel),  ?;.  [Aboriginal.]  {Bot.)  An  Australian 
tree.     See  Belak. 

Bean  (ben),  »).     [Add.'] 

Bean  tree  (Bol.),  a  handsome  leguminous  tree  of  north- 
ern New  South  Wales  and  southern  Queensland  ( Costa- 
nosprnniiiii  ai(sti(i!i') -.  —  cMed  also  iloieton  Bnij  chexl- 
nnt.  Its  timber  is  kno\vn  in  trade  as  black  bi'an.  — 
Leichhardt'B  bean,  Queensland  bean,  O)'  Match  box  bean 
(Bol.),  the  seed  of  a  leguminous  tropical  plant  (Entada 
scandens). 

IS^W  "The  seeds  are  about  two  inches  across  by  half 
an  inch  thick.  They  are  converted  into  siuitfboxes,  scent 
bottles,  spoons,  etc.,  and,  in  tlie  Indian  bazaars,  they  are 
usedasweigiits.  In  the  colonies  we  usually  see  the  beans 
of  this  plant  mounted  with  silver  as  match  boxes." 

iVatden. 

—  Red  bean  (Bof.).  the  timber  of  an  Australian  meliaceous 
tree,  Dysnryhm  Muellevi,  resembling  rosewood ;  —  called 
also  iienrit  cellar. 

Beard'le  (berd'T),  n.  {Zoo!.)  [Add.]  (A)  The  gadoid 
fish  Lolella  marginafn.     [Local,  Sydneff,  jV.  S.  U'.] 

Bedg'er-y  (bej'er-y),  n.     {Bot.)  See  Pitchuri. 

Beech  (bech),  ».    [Add.] 

^^  There  is  but  one  true  beech  in  Australia  (Fagus 
M(i(jrr!)  and  one  in  Tasmania  (Fagus  (_'irniiiii<iliamii). 
The  name  is  applied  to  other  trees  of  various  genera 
(for  example,  Callicnmn,  Cnjptncarija,  Ela:oc(irmi.i,  Flin- 
der.iia,  Giiieliita,  Monotoca,  Schi-oincria,  and  Troclio- 
carpn),  from  the  cliaracter  of  tlieir  timber.  The  same 
trees  receive  various  other  names ;  as,  a.i/i,  sycaiiiore, 
etc.  The  ordinary  natiic  beech  of  commerce  in  New 
South  Wales  is  Giiielliia  Leichhardlii.  The  New  Zea- 
land beechesare  Fagus  Solandri,  F.  BUiirii,  F.  Mcn~iesii 
F.  fii.ica,  F.  Cliffortioides,  and  /'.  apiculnla.  The  word 
beech,  however,  is  rarely  used  in  New  Zealand,  the  trees 
being  called  biri'h  by  settlers  and  bushmen,  and  tairai  by 
the  Maoris.    See  under  Birch,  ». 

llt;;^^  "  All  the  New  Zealand  beeches  belong  to  the  sec- 
tion of  Fagus  characterized  by  evergreen  leaves,  and  tlie 
presence  of  curious  transverse  menibranous  or  glandular 
plates  on  tlie  leaves  of  the  involucral  cup  whicli  contains 
the  female  flowers."  Kirk. 

Be'lar  (be'la),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  (Bo/.)  An  Australian 
tree  {Casuarina  glnuca) ;  —  cMed  also  belak,  billa, 
beela,  beal,  and  bull  oak. 

Bell'Wrd'  (bSl'berd'),  n.  (Zool.)  [Add.]  (c)  The 
Oreo'ica  gutturirlU  of 
Western  Australia. 
(d)  The  An/hornis 
melanura  of  New 
Zealand ;  —  called 
also  korimaico  and 
makomako. 

Bell'top'per  (bel'top'- 
per"),  n.  A  tall  silk  hat. 
[Col  log.] 

Ber'l-gor'a  (bSr'I-gSr'a), 
n.      [Aboriginal.]      The  or-  Bellbird 

ange-speckled  hawk  {Hiera-    (^„„,<„.„,,  „„,„„„ra). 
cidea  berif/ora). 

Betch'er-ry-gah'  (bSch'er-T-ga'),  n.    See  Budgeree- 

QAH. 

Bid'dy-bid'  (bTd'dy-bTd'),  "•  [Maori  piripiri.] 
[Written  also  bidd>/-birhly.]  {Bot.)  The  black  berry 
growing  in  clusters  on  the  tree  piripiri.  It  becomes  a 
troublesome  bur.     [Local,  X.  Z.]     See  Piripiri. 

Bii'la  (bil'la),  H.     See  Belae. 

Bil'la-bong'  (btl'la-bSng'),  H.  [Aboriginal,  said  to 
mean  dead  water.]  [Sometimes  written  billybong.]  1. 
A  shallow,  stagnant  pool  near  a  river,  or  connected  with 
it :  a  backwater. 

Weedv,  stagnant  pools, —the  6//?rtfto»(7,'!  of  northern  rivers. 

D.  Muclotmhl. 

2.  An  anabranch  that  loses  itself  in  the  sand. 

Bil'ly  (bil'ly),  )i.  [Add.]  3.  A  bushman's  kettle  ;  a 
cylindrical  tin  vessel  witli  detached  lid  and  arched  wire 
handle  ;  — sometimes  called  bi'My-can. 

Sctitt  got  some  food  anil  put  the  billi/  on  the  fire  to  make 
tea.  Fra/ici^  villain:!. 

Bil'ly-bong'  (btl'li-bong'),  ".    See  Blllaboko. 

Birch  (berch),  n.     1.   [Add.] 

K^^^In  New  Zealand  the  name  birch  is  applied  to  all 
the  native  beeches  (see  under  Beech  i  and  to  all  small- 
leaved  forest  trees ;  it  is,  however,  qualified  by  various 
adjectives,  —  white,  black,  brmrn,  red,  .nicer,  etc. 

Bird's'  nest'  or  Bird's'-nest'  (berdz'  ngst'),  n. 
[Add.] 

Bird's-nest  fern  {Bot.),  the  Australian  fern  Aspleniuui 
nidus. 

Bird'  of  par'a-dise  (herd'  6v  par'a-dTs).     [Add.] 

%S^  The  lyre  bird  (Menura)  was  called  bird  of  para- 
dise by  tlie  early  settlers  of  New  South  Wales.  See 
under  Menura. 

Bit'ter  (bit'ter),  a.     [Add.] 

Bitter  bark  (Bot.),  any  one  of  several  Australian  trees 
(especially  Al.stonin  constrieta,  Peta/o.'>tigrna  quadriloca- 
lare,  and  Tabcrmemotitana  oriental  is) ;  —  so  called  from 
the  flavor  of  their  bark,  which  suggests  that  of  quinine. 

Black'  ap'ple.     See  under  Apple. 

Black'bird  (blak'berd),  n.  [Add.]  2.  A  native  of 
the  islands  near  Queensland  ;  — called  also  kanaka. 

([g^^  Blackbird  was  a  cant  term  for  a  negro  or  Polyne- 
sian in  the  days  of  the  slave  trade.  In  Australia  it  is 
used  in  the  limited  sense  indicated  above. 

Black'bird-ing  (-Tng),  «.  The  act  or  practice  of  col- 
lecting natives  of  the  islands  near  Queensland  for  service 
on  the  Queensland  sugar  plantations. 

(5^^  Blackbird  ill  g  was  a  slaver's  cant  term  for  the  kid- 
naping of  negroes  or  Polynesians  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  In 
Australia  its  use  is  limited  as  in  the  definition  above. 

Black'boy  (-boi),  ??.  {Bot.)  The  gtass  tree  {Xanthor- 
rhcea) ;  —  so  called  from  the  appearance  of  its  trunk, 


when  blackened  by  fire.  See  Grass  tree,  in  the  Dic- 
tionary. 

([^^  The  grass  tree  was  by  many  early  botanists  and 
explorers  called  yellou-  gum  tree  from  its  exudations. 

Black'butt  (blSk'but),  «.  {Bot.)  Any  one  of  several 
Australian  trees  of  tlie  genus  Eucalyptus,  esp.  E.  pilu- 
laris. 

(l^°"The  lower  part  of  the  trunk  is  covered  witli  a 
rough,  black  bark,  looking  like  charred  wood.  The 
blackbutts  are  valuable  timber  trees. 

Blaok'fel-lOW  (-fSl-lo),  h.  a  man  of  the  Australian 
aboriginal  race. 

([|^°"The  aboriginal  words  gin  and  lubra,  for  a  black 
woman,  have  survived  ;  tiie  cliildren  are  called  pickanin- 
n  ies ;  the  aboriginal  word  for  a  man  has  given  way  to 
blackfellow  and  black. 

The  smoke  of  the  blackfellow.^'  fires  was  seen  to  the  southward. 

Leicltliflrdt. 

BlackfellowB' potatoes.    (Bot.)  See  under  Potato. 

Black'flsb  (-fish),  n.  [Add.]  6.  {Zobl.)  In  Aus- 
tralia generally,  tlie  tresliwater  gadoid  food  fisli  Gadopsis 
marmoratus,  found  in  all  inland  streams  and  in  Tas- 
mania ;  in  some  parts  of  Australia,  other  species  of  Ga- 
dopsis ;  in  Sydney,  specif.,  the  sparoid  fish  Girella  ca,^- 
pidata  ;  in  Victoria,  also  Girella  simpler.    See  Ludrick. 

Black'  track'er  (blSk'  tritk'er).  An  aboriginal  Aus- 
tralian, skilled  in  following  a  trail,  and  employed  by  the 
government  for  tracking  criminals.  Zillmann. 

A  black  tracker  of  the  imti\'e  police  can  pursue  a  trace  at  full 
gallop.  Luinholtz. 

Black'WOOd  (-w68d),  n.  {Bot.)  [Add.]  The  Austra- 
lian blackwood  is  the  leguminous  tree  Acacia  melanoxy- 
lori  ;  —  called  also  lighlu-ood.     See  Lightwood. 

Bleed'ing  heart'  (bled'Tng  hiirt').  {Bot.)  The  coral 
pea  {Kennedi/a  proslrata).     See  Kennedya. 

Blight  (blit),  )(.  [Add.]  6.  A  kind  of  prurient  oph- 
thalmia.    See  Suvili/  bliqlit,  under  Sandy. 

BUght'blrd'(bnt'berd'),  «.    (Zool.)  The  New  Zealand 
name  for  tlie  white- 
eye  {Zosterops  creru- 
lescens),  which  clears 
trees  of  insect  blight ; 

—  called  also  ring- 
eye,  silver-eye,  and 
wax-eye.  See  White- 
eye  in  Dictionary. 

(t^^  The  bird  was 
originally  confined  to 
Eastern  Australia 
and  Tasmania,  but  it 
settled  in  flocks  in  New  Zealand  in  1851,  making  its  escape 
from  the  great  bush  fire  of  Black  Thursday  (Feb.  6, 1851). 

The  white-eye  or  hiightbicd,  with  cheerful  note,  in  crowded 
flocks,  sweeps  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  in  its  progress 
clears  away  multitudes  of  small  insect  pests.  T.  li.  Potfs. 

Bllnd'-your-eyes'  (bllnd'iSr-iz'),  n.  {Bot.)  Austra- 
lian name  for  the  eupliorbiaceous  tree  Excsecaria  agal- 
locha  ;  —  called  also  m  ilky  niangrore  and  river  poisonous 
tree. 

51^^  "  It  produces  by  incision  in  the  bark  an  acrid 
milKy  juice,  called  in  India  tiger's  milk,  s )  volatile  that  no 
one,  however  careful,  can  gather  a  quarter  of  a  pint  with- 
out being  affected  by  it.  .4  single  drop  falling  into  the 
eyes  will,  it  is  believed,  cause  loss  of  sight."         Maiden. 

Block  (bl5k),  n.  [Add.]  13.  A  rectangular  lot  of 
land ;  specifically,  one  of  the  large  lots  into  which  Aus- 
tralian public  land,  when  opened  to  settlers,  is  divided 
by  the  government  surveyors. 

Back  blocks,  Australian  pastoral  country  remote  from 
the  seacoast  or  from  a  river.  "In  the  back  blocks  of 
Queensland,  far  removed  from  towns  and  civilization." 
Melburnian.  —  Ba,c]L  blocker,  a  bushman  from  the  back 
blocks.  (Co//ci(;.]  — Mallee  block,  an  area  of  land  marked 
out  by  government  in  the  INIallee  district.    See  Mallee. 

—  The  Block,  the  fashionable  promenade  in  Melbourne  and 
in  Sydney.  —^  Bo  the  Block,  to  iiromenade  in  the  Black. 

Blne'ber-ry  (blu'bSr-ry),  «.  [Add.]  2.  (Bot.)  The 
edible  berry  of  the  Australian  tree  Myoporum  serratum  ; 

—  called  also  nntire  currant,  and,  by  the  aborigines  of 
South  Australia,  palberry.  These  berries  are  salt  and 
bitter  and  are  much  relished  by  birds.  The  tree  itself 
is  called  blueberry,  blueberry  tree,  native  myrtle,  native 
juniper,  and  cockatoo  bush. 

11^°' The  name  blueberry  is  also  given  to  species  of  Ehro- 
carpus  (called  also  blueberry  tree,  and,  most  commonly, 
blueberry  ash)  and  of  JJianella. 

Blue'bush  (blu'bush),  n.  {Bot.)  One  of  the  saltbushes 
{Koch ia  pyra m  idata ) . 

1^=  The  name  is  also  given  to  Acacia  brachybolrya,  a 
kind  of  wattle,  and  to  some  other  shrubs. 

Blue'  creep'er  (blii'  krep'er).  {Bot.)  The  Australian 
ornamental  wild  plant  Comesperma  volubile. 

Blue'point'er  (blu'point'er),  n .  {Zo'bl. )  A  kind  of  shark 
{Lamna  glauca).     [Local,  Sydney,  jV.  S.  II'.] 

Blue'y  (blu'y),  n.  1.  A  bushman's  blanket;  —  so 
called  from  its  color. 

our  hlitey: 


Blightbird  (Zosterops  coerulrscens). 


which  were  rotting  in  the 
Laiostm. 


Then  we  had  to  wrin, 
swags. 

2.  A  bushman's  bundle  ;  a  swag ;  —  so  called  because 
a  blanket  is  sometimes  used  as  the  outside  covering. 

To  hnmp  bluey,  to  carry  a  swag ;  hence,  to  travel  about 
in  the  bush,  esp.  in  search  of  work.    [Coiloq.] 

Board  (bord),  n.  [Add.]  9.  The  floor  of  a  wool- 
shed  ;  hence,  the  whole  number  of  shearers  employed  in 
a  single  woolshed.  The  Argus. 

Boar'fish'  (bor'fish'),  /?.  [Add.]  {c)  Afish{Cyttus 
australis)  of  the  family  Cytlidx.  [Keiv  Zealand]  See 
Ba.ilard  dory,  under  Dory. 

Bo'gong'  (bo'g5ng'),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  [Written  also 
boiigong  and  bugong.]  {Zool.)  A  large  moth  {Agrolis 
in/usa,  formerly.^,  spina  and  i^i'octua  spina);  also,  its 
larva,  eaten  by  the  aborigines.    Called  also  bogong  moth. 

(5^=  The  Bogong  Moimtains  in  Victoria  are  named 
from  this  moth,  which  frequents  them. 


Boobook  {Athene  boohook). 


Banter ;  ridicule  ; 

[f'olloq.]     The  Age. 

{Bot.)  An  Austra- 
—  more   commonly 

[Loccd,  i\'.  S.  W.] 


Boo'book'  (boo'book'),  n.  [Aboriginal.  So  called 
from  its  note.]  {Zo'ol.)  The 
cuckoo  owl  of  Australia 
{Athene  boobook) ;  called  al.so 
niorepork,  mopoke,  mope 
Itau-k,  and  sometimes  cuckoo. 

Boo'by-al'la    (boo'bl-ai'- 

la),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  1. 
{Bot.)  A  leguminous  Austra- 
lian tree  {Acacia  longifnlia), 
much  used  in  ornamental 
plantations  ;  —  called  also 
native  willoiv. 

Bnobyalla  is  an  aboriginal 
name.  It  is  an  excellent  tree  for 
binding  coast  sands.       Maiden. 

2.  (Bot.)  The  Australian 
tree  Myoporiim  acuminata  m , 
of  the  order  Myoporineiy, 

Bool(bo61),)(.  See  Beal.  a 
drink.    Sir  Thomas  Mitchell, 

Boon'ga-ry  (boon'ga-ry), 
n.  [Aboriginal.]  {Zool.)  A 
small  tree  kangaroo  {Dendrolagus  Lnmholtzii). 

Bo'ra  (bo'ia),  ??.  [Aboriginal.]  The  initiatory  rite  of 
the  Australian  aborigines,  by  means  of  which  boys,  on 
reaching  puberty,  are  received  into  membership  in  a 
tribe  or  commimity.  A.  W.  Howitl. 

jg*^  This  rite  is  not  the  same  among  all  Australian 
tribes,  and  it  is  called  by  different  names  in  different 
aboriginal  languages.  Bora  is  the  word  used  by  one  of 
the  most  important  tribal  communities  and  has  been 
adopted  by  many  anthropologists. 

Bor'ak  (b8r'ak),  n.  [Aboriginal.] 
chaff'.     [Coiloq.] 

To  poke  borak  at,  to  make  game  of. 

Bor'ee'  (bor'e'),  n.  [Aboriginal.] 
lian  wattle  tree  {Acacia  pendvlu) ; 
called  weeping  myall  or  true  myall. 

^S^  "  Called  boree  by  aboriginals,  and  often  boree,  or 
.li/rer-teaf  boree,  by  the  colonists  of  Western  New  South 
Wales."  Maiden.  The  name  iojfe  is  also  applied  to  ylca- 
cia  glauccsceus  and  some  other  acacias. 

White  boree,  the  tree  Etn'ocarjms  cyaucus,  of  the  order 
Tiliacc,i:  —  csil\ed  also  blueberry  ash,  iialive  olire,  and 
u'hitcbark. 

Bor-O'ni-a  (bor-o'ni-a),  n.  [NL.  ;  named  after  Borone, 
companion  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  botanist.]  {Bot.)  A  genus  of 
Australian  rutaceous  shrubs  with  highly  scented  blos- 
soms, chiefly  inhabiting  Western  Australia,  but  largely 
developed  in  New  South  Wales,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
the  other  colonies.  The  Western  Australian  species  gen- 
erally bear  brown  and  yellow  flowers ;  those  of  New  South 
^^'ales  and  Queensland,  pink  flowers.  Several  species  are 
cultivated  as  garden  plants,  and  one  {B.  serrnlala)  is 
called  native  rose  at  Sydney. 

At  each  street  corner  the  scent  of  horoiiia  and  the  odor  of  wat- 
tle blossom  greet  us  from  baskets  of  the  flower  girl.    Afclburniau. 

Bot'tle  (bot't'l),  n.     [Add.] 

Bottle  brush.  [Add.]  (But.)  (i)  The  large,  handsome  flower 
of  any  one  of  the  Australian  myrtaceous  trees  of  the  genus 
Callisleuion,  so  called  from  their  shape  and  slender  stem. 

(c)  The  flower  of  the  Bonksia  or  Auf,tralian  lioneysuckle. 

(d)  Any  one  of  the  trees  or  shrubs  themselves. 
Bot'tom(bot'tijm),  ?/.    [Add.]    W.  (Mining)  The  dry 

bed  of  a  river  of  the  Tertiary  age,  containing  alluvial  gold, 
and  often  covered  to  a  great  depth  by  volcanic  matter  or 
by  detritus ;  a  gutter.  See  Gdtter,  »?.,  4.  Also,  the  bed 
of  rock  or  clay  on  which  the  alluvial  deposit  rests. 

A  miner  of  to-day  pushes  on  to  this  lowest  hoftotii,  because 
he  has  found  that  it  is  rich  beyond  eiiiiparison  with  higher 
levels.  Weffgurtti. 

Bou'gong'  (boo'g5ng'),  n.    See  Bogong. 

BOUnd'a-ry  (bound'a-ry),  n.     [Adil.] 

Boundary  rider,  a  man  employed  at  a  station  (see  Sta- 
tion) to  ride  round  the  boundaries  and  keep  the  fences  in 
order.  "The  boundary  rider,  cantering  along  the  limit 
of  his  run,  finds  the  wiies  broken."  B.  Macdonald. 

Box  (boks),  n.  [Add.]  2.  {Bot.)  (a)  Any  one  of  several 
trees  of  the  genera,  Eucalyptus,  Tristan  ia,  and  Mnrraya; 
so  called  from  the  character  of  their  timber,  which  resem- 
bles boxwood,  (b)  A  forage  plant  (Bur.iaria  sjiinosa), 
of  the  order  Pittosporese ;  —  called  also  boxthorn,  native 
box,  and  native  olive. 

<^W^  Various  kinds  of  box  trees  are  designated  as  black, 
while,  yellow,  and  red  box,  brush  box,  etc. 

Box,  V.  t.     [Add.]     4.  To  mix  (two  or  more  flocks  or 
herds)  in  confusion  ;  —  used  also  figuratively. 
But  the  traveling  sheep  and  the  Wilga  sheep  were  boxed  on  the 
Old  JIan  Plain.  Palerson. 

Box'er  (boks'er),  n.  A  kind  of  stiff  round  hat;  — 
called  in  England  bowler  or  deerstalker. 

Box'thorn' (-thSrn'),  n.  (Bot.)  [Add.]  (Ji)  The  na- 
tive box  (fBursaria  .'ipinosa).     See  Box,  2,  6. 

African  boxthorn.  a  very  thorny  bush  ( Cilriobatvs),  bear- 
ing many  spherical,  orange  colored  berries,  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  much  used  for  hedges ; — called 
also  cranqe  tht  rn. 

Bread'fruit'  (brgr'/riif),  n.  [Add.]  3.  {Bot.)  The 
screw  pine  (Pandanns  pedvnculatu.i),  of  the  order  Pa'ii- 
daueie.     See  under  Pine. 

Break'a-way'  (brak'a-wa'),  n.  1.  A  wild  rush  of 
sheep,  cattle,  horses,  or  camels  (esp.  at  the  smell  or  sight 
of  water) ;  a  stampede. 

Directly  our  camels  scented  water,  the  whole  train  would 
set  oft  at  a  rush,  fiillowed  by  our  horses  at  a  gallop.  These 
breakaicays  would  occur  at  quite  unexpected  moments. 

Baldiciti  Spencer. 

2.  An  animal  that  breaks  away  from  a  herd. 
A  stubborn  breakaway  would  sometimes  lead  a  stock  rider 
a  long  gallop  before  he  was  rounded  back  into  the  mob. 

The  Australasian. 
Bream  (brem),  n.     (Zo'ol.)     [Add.] 
Black  bream,  an  Australian  fish  (Caranx  au,it)'alis) ;  — 


ale,    senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,    finnl,    ejII  ;     eve,    event,    gnd,    fern,    recf-nt ;     ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    obey,   orb,    odd ; 
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called  also  tnrii'ltine.  —  'Rei  bream,  the  Australian  schnap- 
per.  See  Schnappee.  —  Silver  bream,  an  Australian  fish 
( Ciiraiix  Ororgianus). 

Brick'field'er  (brtk'feld'er),  n.  1.  Originally,  a  cold 
and  violent  south  or  southwest  wind  from  the  sea,  spring- 
ing up  suddenly  and  raising  thick  clouds  of  dust.  It  is 
regularly  preceded  by  a  hot  wind  from  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, varying  from  northwest  to  northeast,  or  from  the 
west.     \_LociiJ,  Sydney,  and  obsoles.'l  John  Rue. 

As  is  usuiil  in  gucli  sultry  weather,  the  evenin;2^  wound  up 
with  a  hnckjidiler.  S/l'Ini't/Gazetle,  Feb.  2.'i,  1837. 

I1S5°"  In  this  sense  the  word  has  always  been  confined 
to  Sydney  and  is  now  giving  way  to  soidhcrhj  Ini.iicr  (see 
under  Buster).  The  brickftelder  was  so  called  because  it 
blew  across  the  BiickJichU,  a  district  at  the  south  end  of 
S.vdney,  and  thus  carried  clouds  of  brick  dust  and  pulver- 
ized clay  into  the  city.  The  old  Bricl-Jiehis  are  now  laid 
out  in  streets  and  are  no  longer  known  by  that  name. 

2.  Hence,  by  later  confusion,  a  midsummer  hot  wind 
from  the  north. 

She  passed  a  gang  of  convicts  toiling  in  a  broiling  brickfielder. 

Thomas  McCnnlbie. 
J^W^  In  this  sense  the  word  is  used  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia. 
Brick'low  (brlk'lo),  n.     (Bo/.)  See  Bkigalow. 

Leichhardi. 
Brig'a-low' (brig'a-lo'),  «•  [Aboriginal.]  (Bo/.)  Any 
one  of  several  species  of  Australian  acacias,  esp.  Acacia 
harpnpliylla.  The  wood  is  hard,  heavy  and  elastic,  and  is 
used  by  the  aborigines  for  spears,  clubs,  and  boomerangs. 
JI^^  "  The  word  was  spelt  brignloehy  Gould,  and  brick- 
low  by  Leichhardt.  The  latter  stated  he  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  meaning  of  the  name."  Maiden. 

Broaa'leaf' (brad'lef),  «.  {Boi.)  [.1(M.]  2.  A  New 
Zealand  tree  {Meryia  Siiiclairii) ;  —  called  also puka. 

3.  A  New  Zealand  tree  {Griselina  iit/oralis),  of  the 
order  Conteie ;  —  called  also  puka  in  many  districts. 
[Local  N.  Z.-\ 

Brook'lime'  (broSk'lim'),  n.  \_Add.'\  2.  (Bot.)  Any 
species  of  Gratiola.     See  Heart's-ease,  2  (6). 

Brown'le  (broun'i),  n.  lAdd.li  2.  A  rough  cake 
made  of  flour  and  water  mixed  with  currants.  [^«i- 
iralian  bush  canQ 

Their  blankets  and  provisions,  consisting  of  salt  beef,  tea, 
flour,  damper,  and  brow?iie,  the  latter  a  kind  of  cake,  which 
has  been  made  before  starting  to  save  the  trouble  of  baking 
■while  in  camp.  J'he  Australasian. 

Brum'ble  (  (briim'by),  n.  [Origin  uncertain.]  A  wild 
Bnun'bee  I     ho^se. 

Tlic  three-cornered  \^eed  he  rode  had  been  a  hriuiihfe,  and 
wouldn't  let  any  one  touch  him,  much  less  ride  him.  but  him- 
self. Bold  reirood . 
.  II^^The  brumbies  are  descended  from  imported  horses, 
since  the  horse  is  not  a  native  Australian  animal. 

Brush  (brush),  n.    \_Add.'] 

^ff^  In  Australia  brash  is  used  by  bushmen  and  natural- 
ists to  denote  a  dense  growth  of  vegetation  in  good  soil. 
It  is  applied  either  to  shrubs  and  small  trees  or  to  large 
trees,  out  especially  to  the  former.  Scrub  denotes  vege- 
tation of  inferior  quality,  though  sometimes  thick  and 
impenetrable,  growing  in  poor  soil,  often  meie  sand. 
Scrab,  however,  is  frequently  used  for  brush.  Both 
words  are  much  employed  adjectively  and  in  composition 
in  the  names  of  plants  and  animals. 

BroBh  apple.  (Bot.)  See  under  Apple. — Bnish  cherry 
(Bot.),  the  edible  fruit  of  an  Australian  tree  (Eugenia  mijr- 


iifolia) ;  called  also  rose  nppJc ;  also,  the  tree  itself,  which 
is  called  also  nulirr  myrtle.  —Brush  turkey  (Zool.).  the 
lowan.  —  Brush  turpentine.  (Bat.)  See  under  Turpentine. 
Buck  (bilk), )(.  The  plunge  of  a  horse  in  bucking. 
See  Buck,  ?'.  /.,  2,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Buck'Jump'er  (-jump'er),  n.  A  horse  given  to  buck- 
ing.    See  Buck,  v.  i.,  2,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Buck'Jump'lng  (-Tng),  »'ft.  «.   The  act  of  bucking.    See 

Buck,  v.  ('.,  2,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Bud'da     )  (biid'dii),«.     [Aboriginal.]    (Bo<.)AnAus- 

Bud'dah  I     tralian  forage  plant  {Eremophila  3Iitclt- 

e!li)  of  the  order  Myoporinie.     The  seeds  are  eaten  by 

emus  ;  the  word  is  much  used  in  the  western  plains. 

Budg'er-ee-gah'  (buj'er-e-gii'),  n.  [Aboriginal.] 
[Written  also  budgereghar,  budgeregar,  budgerigar, 
betcherrygah,  etc.]  (Zool.)  The  zebra  parrakeet  (Melo- 
p.-iittacus  imdulatus) ;  —  called  also  grass  parrakeet,  ivar- 
bling  grass  parrakeet,  and  by  many  other  names.  See 
under  Zebra,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Those  prettv  grass  or  zebra  parroquets,  which  are  here  called 
by  the  ver.v  inliarinonious  name  of  hiatgerrff/iars.    Lady  Barker. 
Bu'gong  (boo'gong),  n.     See  Bogono. 
BuU  (bill),  a.     [.1(W.] 

Bull  ant.  (Zoo/.)  See  Bulldog,  3. —Bull  oak.  (So/.)  See 
Belak. 

Bull  (bill),  n.     Same  as  Beal,  a  drink. 
Bulla-hOO'  (bul'la-hoo'),  n.     See  Ballahoo. 
Bull'dOg'  (bul'dSgO,  n.     [Add.']     3.    A  large,  fierce 
red  ant,  which  always  faces  the  passer-by  with  its  head 
erect.     It  has  a  venomous  bite  and  sting.     Called  also 
bulldog  ant  and  bull  ant. 

And  defies  the  stings  of  scorpions,  and  the  bites  of  bulldog 
ants.  Paterson. 

Bul'lock-y  (bul'luk-y),  n.  The  driver  of  a  bullock 
wagon.  Guy  Boothbv. 

Bull'rout'  (bul'rouf),  n.  (Zool.)  The  fish  Centro- 
pogon  robnstus,  of  the  family  Scorpsenidse,  found  in  the 
Hunter  River,  N.  S.  W. 

Buln'-buln' (bul'n'burn'),  «.  [Aboriginal.]  (Zool.) 
The  lyre  bird.     See  Bullen-Bullen,  in  the  Dictionary. 

The  Australasian. 

Bul-ree'dy  (bul-re'dl),  «.     [Corruption  of  Maori  pti- 

riri.]     See  Puriri. 

Bun'ya  (biin'ya),  1  n.     [Aboriginal.] 

Bun'ya-bun'ya  (bfin'ya-bun'ya),  I        A     coniferous 

Australian  tree  {Araucaria  Bidwillii). 

11^°°  "  The  cones  shed  their  seeds,  which  are  two  to 
two  and  a  half  inches  long  by  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
broad ;  they  are  sweet  before  being  perfectly  ripe,  and 
after  that  resemble  roasted  chestnuts  in  taste.  They  are 
plentiful  once  in  three  years,  and  when  the  ripening  sea- 
son arrives,  wliich  is  generally  in  the  month  of  January, 
the  aboriginals  assemble  in  great  numbers  to  feast  upon 
them.  The  biinya  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  he- 
reditary property  which  any  of  the  aborigines  are  known 
to  possess,  and  it  is  therefore  protected  by  law."  Hill. 
Bun'yip  (bun'ylp),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  A  fabulous 
monster  supposed  to  inhabit  marshes  and  waterholes. 

(1^°^  A  booming  noise,  heard  at  night,  is  ascribed  to 
the  bunyip,  which  is  a  source  of  terror  to  the  aborigines, 
now  and  in  all  tradition. 

The  river  is  too  deep,  child,  and  the  buut/ip  lives  in  the  water 
under  the  stones.  N.  Kingsley. 

Bur'de-kin  (bflr'de-km),  n.     Name  of  a  river  in  Aus- 
tralia. 
Burdekin  plum.    (Bot.)  See  under  Plum.  —  Burdekin  vine 


(Bot.),  an  Australian  plant  ( Vitis  opaca)  bearing  large  edi- 
ble tubers. 

Bur'ra-wang' (bur'ra-wSiig')>  "•  [Aboriginal.]  (Bot.) 
Any  Australian  cycadaceous  plant  of  the  genus  Macro- 
zamia,  especially  3f.  spiiralis.  The  nuts  of  these  plants 
are  much  relished  by  the  aborigines. 

Bush  (bush),  ri.     [Add.] 

15^°"  In  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  bush  com- 
moiily  means  forest ;  in  the  South  Island,  the  hash  means 
thick  undergrowth,  or  tangled  thicket ;  m  Australia,  the 
bush  is  the  country,  whether  wooded  or  not,  as  opposed 
to  ///''  town. 

Busli  (in  Australia]  was  a  generic  term  for  the  interior.  It 
might  be  thick  hush,  open  bush,  hush  forest,  or  scrubby  tntsh — 
terms  which  explain  themselves.  Jiiisdcu. 

Bush  cattle,  cattle  that  have  strayed  from  the  herds 
and  run  wild.  —  Bush  fire,  a  destructive  fire  in  wooded  or 
grass  land ;  so  called  even  when  occurring  close  to  a 
town.  —  Bush  horse,  a  horse  that  has  escaped  into  the 
bush  and  run  wild.  —  Bush  lawyer.  See  Lawyer.  —  Bush 
scrubber.  See  Scrubber. —  Bush  telegraph,  a  confederate 
of  thieves  or  bushrangers  who  fumishes  early  informa- 
tion of  the  movements  of  the  police  ;  also,  the  process 
of  transmitting  such  information.  "  Their  system  of  bush 
telegraph,  in  which  women  and  girls  were  often  the  mo-st 
active  agents,  was  organized  and  kept  up  with  a  com- 
pleteness and  success  ijerfeetly  surprising."  Sir  Henry 
/•orf-gi'.  —  Bush  warbler.  (Zodl.)  See  under  Gerygone. — 
Bush  wren,  a  passerine  bird  of  New  Zealand  (Xenicus  loii- 
gipe.i). 

Bushed  (busht),  a.  Lost  in  the  bush  ;  astray  in  the 
wilderness  ;  also,  in  general,  out  of  one's  bearings  ;  — 
often  used  figuratively. 

How  Dr.  Mulhaus  got  bushed  in  the  ranges,  and  what  befell 
him  there.  H.  Kingdey. 

In  the  geometrical  deductions  some  of  the  candidates  got 
hopelessly  bushed.  The  Age. 

Bush'man  (busb'mon),  n.  1.  [Add.']  (b)  A  country- 
man, as  opposed  to  a  townsman,  (c)  One  skilled  in  the 
ways  of  the  bush  and  able  to  act  as  guide  in  it.     Barton . 

He  was  a  clever  busiaiiau,  and  we  were  glad  of  his  addition  to 
our  party.  Mrs.  Meredith. 

Bush'y  (bush'y),  n.  A  countryman  ignorant  of  town 
culture;  a  rustic.     [Colloq.'] 

Bus'ter  (bus'ter),  n.     [Add.] 

Southerly  buster,  a  cold  south  or  southwest  wind,  rising 
suddenly,  and  blowing  with  great  violence  from  the  sea. 
It  is  regularly  preceded  by  a  hot  northerly  wind  from 
the  land,  varying  from  northwest  to  northeast.  See 
Brickfielder,  1. 

j]^^  "  If  in  fine,  hot  northeast  weather  the  barometer 
faUs  fast  in  the  forenoon,  a  southerly  wind  (buster)  may 
be  expected  before  night.  .  .  .  Southerly  busters  a,Tegen- 
eraUy  to  be  expected  from  November  to  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary ;  they  are  always  attended  with  strong  electrical 
excitement.  .  .  .  The  approach  of  the  true  burster  is  indi- 
cated by  a  peculiar  roll  of  clouds. "  H.  C.  Russell. 

Butch'er  (buch/er),  n.     [Add.] 

Butcher  bird.  (Zool.)  [Add.\  The  Australian  butcher 
bird  is  Cracticus  de-Uruetor  ;  in  Tasmania  C.  cinereus  is 
called  the  gray  butcher  bird  or  the  Derwent  jackass. 

But'ter  (biJt'ter),  n.    [Add.] 

Butter  bush  (Bot),  in  North  Australia,  the  poison  berry 
tree  (Pittosporum  phillyr,roides).    See  under  Poison. 

But'ter-flsh'  (-fish'),  n.    (Zool.)  See  Kelpfish. 

Buzz  (buz),  n.     [Add.] 

Buzz  fly  (Zool.),  the  korrumburra.    See  Korrumburea. 


c. 


Cab'bage  (kab'baj),  n.     [Add.] 

Cabbage  gum  (Bot.),  name  given  by  bushmen  to  any 
species  of  Eucalyptus  that  has  very  soft  wood,  especially 
to  the  two  white  gums.  Eucalyptus  coriacca.  and  E. 
hxmastouta  (variety  ?n/c?-o«//(o).  — Cabbage  tree,  or  Cab- 
bage palm.  (Bot.)  (a)  In  Australia,  various  species  of  i/c- 
islona,  especially  L.  au.ttralix.  (b)  In  New  Zealand,  the 
liliaceous  tree  Cordylinc  indirisa,  and  other  species 
of  Cordyline.  See  the  Note  under  Ti.  —  Cabbage  tree  hat, 
a  broad-brimmed  hat  plaited  from  the  fibrous  leaves  of 
Cnrdyliae,  much  worn  by  the  early  colonists ;  —  called 
.also  simply  cabbage  tree. 

A  visitor  to  the  old  Theater  Royal  in  those  days  tells  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  "  Cabbage  tree  hat  mob." 

Si/diiey  Morning  Herald. 

They  were  all  booted  and  spurred,  with  cabbage  tree  hots  and 
light-colored  clotlies.  "      J/,  p,.  .Tones. 

—  Maori  cabbage.  (Bot.)  See  under  Maori.  —  Native  cab- 
bage (Bot.),  name  given  in  Australia  to  the  cruciferous 
pot  herb  Ncu<:turtiuin  palustre  and  the  succulent  shrub 
Saernla  Kwnigii ;  also,  a  New  Zealand  term  for  the 
Maori  cabbage. 

Ca-det'  (ka-def),  n.  [Add.]  3.  A  young  gentleman 
learning  sheep  farming  at  a  station  ;  any  young  man  at- 
tached to  a  sheep  station.  I^ady  Barker. 

Cam'phor-WOOd'  (kam'f er-wS8d'), n.  (Bot.)  A  conif- 
erous  Australian  tree  (Frenela  robu.tta) ;  —  called  also 
black  pine,  etc.     See  the  Note  under  Pine. 

It^^  "  It  has  a  peculiar  odor,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  sometimes  called  caarphoru'ood,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
obnoxious  to  insects."  Maiden. 

Can'a-Jong'  (kSn'a-jong'),??.  [Aboriginal  Tasnianian.] 
(Bot.)  The  fruit  of  the  ice  plant  (Mesembryanlhenium 
lequilaterale)  ;  also,  the  plant  itself.  [Tasman-ia]  See  Pig- 
face. 

Ca-na'ry  (ka-na'rj),  n.  [Add.]  2.  (Zool.)  (b)  The 
yellowhead. 

Canary  wood.  (Bat.)  [Ailil.\  (b)  The  Indian  mulberry 
tree  ( iiorinda.  citrifolia).  (c)  An  Australian  timber  tree 
( Eucalyptus  hemiphloia) . 


Cape'weed' (kap'wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  A  composite  plant 
(Crypto.9teui»ta  calendulaceum)  allied  to  the  marigold. 

^S^  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa  (the  Cape).  Intro- 
duced into  Australia,  it  has  spread  over  every  pasture, 
and  in  the  springtime  its  blossoms  make  yellow  all  the 
landscape.  The  Capeuecd  of  Europe  is  a  lichen  (Rocclla 
tinctoriu)  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 

Carp  (karp),  n.    (Zool.)  The  morwong.   See  MoRWONG. 

Cat  (kSt),  n.     [Add.] 

Native  cat  (Zool.),  the  dasyure.  One  species  (Basi/urus 
maculatus)  is  also  called  tiger  cat  in  Tasmania.  "  These 
native  cats  are  as  bad  as  the  weasels  and  the  stoats  of 
the  hedgerows  at  home."  D.  Macdoiiald. 

Cat'bird' (kat'berd'),  n.  (Zool.)  [Add.]  (6)AnAus- 
trahan  bird  (Ptilonorhynchus  Smithii),  so  called  from  its 
note. 

Cat'er-pil'lar  (kSt'er-pTl'ler),  n.     [Add.] 

Vegetable  caterpillar.     (Bot.)  See  Aweto, 

Cat'Hsh'  (kat'fish'),  n-  (Zool.)  [Ad<l.]  (b)  In  the 
interior  of  Australia,  any  one  of  several  sihiroid  fishes  of 
the  genus  Copidoglanus,  esp.  C.  landanus.  See  Tandan 
(b).  (c)  In  New  Zealand,  the  stargazer  (ICathetosioma 
ntovopteri/giiim),  of  the  family  Trachinidx. 

Cat'tle  (kat'l'l),  n.     [Add.] 

Store  cattle.  See  under  Store,  //.  —  Cattle  bush,  a  sap- 
indaceous  Australian  tree  (Atalaya  heuiit/lauca).  The 
foliage  is  eaten  by  cattle,  and,  in  seasons  of  drought,  the 
trees  are  felled  for  fodder.  —  Cattle  camp,  a  place  for  col- 
lecting cattle  ;  a  halting  place  for  a  drove  of  cattle. 
'  In  the  land  wliere  the  rolfle  caniits  are 

On  the  edge  of  the  Jllain.  I'atirsnn. 

—  Cattle  duffer,  a  man  who  steals  cattle,  altering  their 
brands,  or  putting  his  own  brand  on  iinbranded  cattle  ; 

—  called  also  duffer.  "  We  were  a  couple  of  r((tlle  duffers, 
with  a  warrant  apiece  after  us."  Hohlrrwaod.  ~'c&tt\a 
station,  a  cattle  run,  together  with  the  buildings  belong- 
ing to  It ;  also,  the  homestead  and  buildings  belonging  to 
a  cattle  run.    See  Station,  n.,  'i. 

CauS'tiC  (kas'tik),  a.     [Add.] 

Caustic  vine  (Bot.),  an  asclepiadaceous  plant  (Sarco- 


.«/??)! mo  OJ/.j/ra/f),  poisonous  to  cattle.  It  is  found  in  all 
the  Australian  colonies  except  Victoria. 

Ce'dar  (se'der),  n.     [Add.] 

StJp^  In  Australia  the  name  cedar  is  cluefiy  applied  to 
Cearela  toona,  the  trjou  tree  of  India  (known  in  the  Euro- 
pean timber  market  as  Mouhiiein  cedar) ;  but.  with  various 
epithets  (as,  bastard,  brouii,  red,  -fcruh  ._.  'te.  yellow), 
the  name  is  given  to  trees  of  the  genera  byso.iyloii,Ehrc- 
tia,  Melia,  Rhus,  etc.  In  New  Zealand  the  kaikawaka  is 
called  cedar. , 

Cel'er-y  (sei'ei-y;,  n.     [Add.] 

Celery-topped  pine.     (Bot.)  See  under  Pine. 

Cheese'WOOd'  (chez'woSd'),  n.  (Bot.)  The  wood  of 
Pittosporuni  bicolor  and  of  P.  undulatum;  so  called 
from  its  color  and  smooth  texture. 

Cheeseu-ood  is  3'ellowish-white,  verv  hard  and  of  uniform 
texture  and  color.  It  was  once  used  for  clubs  by  the  abmigi- 
uals  of  Tasmania.  Maiden. 

Cher'ry  (chSr'ry),  n.     [Add.] 

Brush  cherry.  (Bot.)  See  under  Brush.  —Herbert  River 
cherry  (Bo/. ).  a  euphorbiaceous  tree  of  Queensland  (Au- 
tide.tiua  Dallachyauuui);  also,  its  fruit,  which  equals  a 
large  English  clierry  in  size  and  has  a  sharp,  acid  flavor, 
resembling  that  of  the  red  currant.  —Native  cherry  (But.). 
the  Australian  santalaceous  tree  Exocarpas  cupressifor- 
lais  and  its  fruit. 

%SS^  "  The  fruit  is  edible.  The  nut  is  seated  on  the  en- 
larged succulent  pedicel.  This  is  the  poor  little  fruit  •: 
which  so  much  has  been  WTitten  in  English  descriptions  of 
Australian  flora.  It  has  been  likened  to  a  cherry  witli 
the  stone  outside  (hence  the  vernacular  name)  by  sonu' 
imaginative  person."  Maiden. 

Winter  cherry.  (Bot.)  [Add.]  (/')  Tile  balloon  vine.  Sfi- 
under  BALLOot.. 

Chink'ie  (chTnk'y),  «■     A  Chinaman.     [Collaq.] 

Ijo  irson . 

Chock  (ohSk),  «.     [Add.] 

Chock  and  log,  a  kind  of  fence.  Rough  split  beams,  from 
2  to  3  feet  long  (called  chocks)  are  laid  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  the  fence.    On  these  are  laid  the  /og.'j, which 


use,    iinite,    rude,    full,    up,    firn  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo^ot ;    out,    oil  ;    cliair ;    go ;    sing,    ink  ;    tt>en,    thin  ;    boN  .•    7h  =  y.  in    a/.ure. 
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are  from  10  to  15  feet  long,  the  ends  of  the  logs  often 
being  fitted  into  slots  cut  in  the  chocks.  The  fence  is 
built  up  to  the  required  height  in  alternate  layers  of  chock 
and  log. 

Chow  (chou),  n.  [See  Chowchow,  in  the  Dictionary.] 
A  Cliinaman.     [CoUoq.'] 

Christ'mas  (IsrTs'nufs),  n.     lAcld.'] 

Christmas  bells  (B'if.).  tlie  orange-colored  flowers  of  the 
liliaceous  jjlant  Blnnfonlia  iiahili^ :  —  called  also  Grirdim 
nil/.  [Local,  X.  A'.  >^'.]  —  Christmas  bush  (Bo/.),  an  Aus- 
tralian saxifragaceous  tree  (Vcrnlopctalitiii  cjuinmife- 
nt III),  often  used  i  i  Cliristmas  decorations ;  —  called  also 
officer  plaiif,  from  its  briglit  red  appearance.  —  Christmas 
tree.    (6)  (Bo/.)  The  poliutukawa.     [Locctl,  N.  Z.] 

Chum  (chum).  II.     \_Add.'\ 

New  chum,  a  recent  immigrant. 

lie  was  what  thiv  teniied  a  iinr  c/iiini,  or  one  newly  arrived. 
Sir  T/iomas  Mi/c/icll. 

Ci'der  (si'der),  H.     lAdd.'i 

Cider  gum  (Bo/.),  the  tree  Eiicalyp/us  Ciunnii,  from 
whose  sap  a  kind  of  cider  is  made.    [T/i.siiiania] 

Claim  (klain),  H.     lAdd.l 

Prospecting  claim.  See  under  Pkospectikg.  —  Reward 
claim.    See  under  Rew.ard. 

Clean'skins'  (klen'skTnz'),  )  ,    Unbrauded  cattle 

Clear'skins' (kler'skinz'),  I      -^      Unbiauded  cattle. 

('/roiisl'iiitt,  us  iinliranded  cuttle  were  conunonly  called,  were 
taken  cliarjie  of  at  once.  /.U/timiin. 

Cli-an'thUS  (klt-an'tlms),  n.  [NL..  fr.  Gr.  kAei-,  akin 
to  K^e'os  glory  -j-  ai/flo;  flower.]  {Bo/.)  A  genus  of  Aus- 
tralian leguminous  plants  (the  glory  pea),  with  only  two 
species :  C.  Dainpicrii,  called  also  S/ur/'s  deser/  j>e<i  ; 
and  C.  piinicPii.i.  confined  to  New  Zealand,  — called  also 
parro/\i  bill,  Inil-ii-hill,  and  parrol's  bill  kowhai. 

15^='  "  Nearly  all  the  native  flora  are  pea-shaj)ed  ;  tlie 
most  glorious  being  the  C/imi/lnis  Dumplcrii,  better 
known  as  .S/iir/'.i  ilcicrl  wa,  with  its  leaves  of  sage  green, 
and  splendid  long  red  olossoms  with  large  black  eyes, 
growing  five  or  six  on  a  stem."  ilr.^.  Henry  Jone.i. 

Climb'ing  iish'  (klim'Ing  fTsh').  See  Hopping  fish, 
under  Hopping. 

Clock  (kl5k),  n.     [Add.-\ 

Clock  bird  (Zoo/.),  the  laughing  jackass  ;  — called  also 
se/ller.f  clock,  from  its  uttering  its  laugh  at  daybreak  and 
nightfall. 

ClO'ver  (klo'ver),  «.     [j4(W.] 

Clover  fern  i Bil. ), the  nardoo  plant.  See  Nardoo, in  the 
Dictionary.  —  Menindie  clover  (Bo/.),  a  pereiniial,  fragrant, 
cloverlike  plant  (Triijonella  siKiii.i.iiiiKi):  —  cMea  also 
Aiii</raliaii  .•<liaiiii'ock. 

Coach  (koeh  ;  224),  M.  [.-liW.]  5.  One  of  a  number 
of  quiet  cattle  or  horses  which  are  used  as  decoys  in 
collecting  wild  cattle  or  wild  horses.  Baden-Poirell. 

They  post  these  coaches  in  the  tracks  of  the  scrubbers  ami 
conceal  themselves.  Rankt  n. 

Coach'man  (koch'mffn),  n.     \_Add.']     3.  (Zool.)  See 

COACHWHIP   BIRD. 

Coach'whip'  bird'  (koch'hwTp'  berd').  Any  bird  of 
the  Australian 
genus  Psoplio- 
des  (especially 
P.  crepi/aiis) ; 
— -so  called 
from  the  sound 
of  its  no  te  , 
which  resem- 
bles the  crack 
of  a  w  1)  i  p. 
Called  also 
conch  mail  and 
whipbird. 

Coach'wood 
(-  wood  ),  n. 
(Bo/.)  The 
leather  jacket 
{Cera/ope/aliim  npe/aluni),  a  saxifragaceous  tree  ;  also, 
its  wood.     IC/iiejiii  X.  S.  II".] 

Cob'bler  (kob'ljer),  H.  [Add.}  4.  (^^oli?.)  A  kind  of 
fish.     See  Fortescue.     ILocal,  Melbourne  and  Si/diiey} 

Cock  (kok),  n.     [Add.} 

Cock  schnapper  (Zoo/.),  the  smaU  fry  of  the  Australian 
schnapper  (Pagrii « iiiiicolor).    See  under  Schnapper. 

Cock'a-bul'ly  (k5k'a-bul'ly),)(.  [A  corruption  of  the 
Maori  name  kokopii.}     Any  fish  of  the  genus  Galaxias ; 

—  called  also  kokopii. 

Cock'a-tOO' (kok'a-too'),  n-  [Add.}  2.  A  small  farmer  ; 

—  called  also  cocA'i/.  Pii.^dei). 
These  small  farmers  are  called  cockatoos  in  Australia  by  the 

squatters  or  sheep  farmers,  who  dislike  them  for  buying:  up 
the  best  liits  of  land  on  their  run.s;  and  say  that,  like'  a  cork- 
txtoo,  the  small  freeholder  alights  on  good  ground,  extracts  ail 
he  can  from  it,  and  then  flies  away  to  *■  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new."  Larlji  Barker. 

Cockatoo  bush.  (Bol.)  See  Blueberry,  v.,  2.  —  Cockatoo 
fence,  a  rough  fence  of  logs  and  saplings ;  —  so  called  from 
cockaloo,  a  small  farmer.  Zillmann. 

Cock'spur  (kok'spQr),  n.     [Add.} 

Cockspur  vine  (Bo/.),  an  urticaceous  plant  (Cudrania  Ja- 
rnn.ensi.'i'i  ;-' called  also  J'lis/ic  and  cock.ipiir  thorn.  Its 
heartwood  is  used  in  dyeing  yellow. 

Cock'y  1  (kok'y),  n.      A  small  farmer  ;   a  cockatoo. 

Cock'ie  (      [Colloi.}  Pa/ersoii. 

Cod  (kod),  «.     [Add.} 

|^°°  Various  fishes  of  different  families  are  called  cod 
in  Australia.  The  name  is  given  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
to  a  gadoid  fish,  Lo/illa  callariax  ;  in  New  Zealand,  to  the 
gTOiper  (Po/i/prioii  proaria/lnix),  of  the  family  Serranidie. 
In  New  Zealand  are  found  also  the  blue  cod,  or  rock  cod 
I  Perci.'i  eolias);  the  rci/ ivx?.  a  gadoid  fish  (Pseiulopliijcis 
hnrha/iix) ;  the  Clomlij  Ban  cod  i  Geiiiip/erus  blacodcs),  of 
the  family  Ophi'liidir.  Tfie  n-d  rock  cod  of  Sydney  is 
t'Scorp^aa  cardiriali.-i.  of  the  family   Srorpceniela-'.     The 


Coaehwhip  Bird  ( Psoi>lioiles  rrrpitans). 


Wiirray  coil,  abounding  in  the  Murray  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  much  esteemed  for  food,  is  the  serranoid  fish 
Oligorus  Miicq  iiurieit.si.i. 


.Murray  Cud  (  Oliijoriis  Mnrqua 


-■/,<). 


Cooba  (Acacia  salicina). 


CO-lO'ni-al  (ko-lo'nT-al),  a.     [Add.} 

Colonial  goose,  a  baked  leg  of  mutton  stuffed  with  sa- 
vory herbs,  to  imitate  roast  goose.  —  Colonial  pine  (Bo/.). 
See  under  Pine. 

Col'Or  (kiSl'er),  n.     [Add.}     9.  {Mininij)  A  trace  of 
gold  discovered  in  a  new 
mine  or  in  prospecting. 

We  mauaged  to  prospect 
most  of  tlie  creeks  in 
the  neighborhood,  thougli 
with  no  success  as  rei^ard- 
ed  any  discovcrv  of  the 
color.  V.'L.ilomii. 

Com-pan'ion    (kom- 

pSn'yiin),  /(.     [Add.} 

Native  companion  (/.o- 
ol.),  an  Australian  crane 
( Oriiif  A  it.'ilraliaiiii.-'), 
generally  seen  in  pairs, 
whence  its  name.  It  is 
gray,  with  red  about  the 
head,  and  has  a  re- 
markable habit  of  per 
forming  set  dances  on 
the  plains,  apparently 
according  to  rules  and 
figures,  like  quadrilles. 

Goo'ba  (koo'bii),  n. 
[  -Aboriginal.  ]  (  Bol. ) 
One  of  the  Australian 
wattle  trees  {Acacia 
salicina)  ;  —  called  also 
nolire  willow. 

Coo'ey  I  (koo'T),  n.     A   peculiar  cry  uttered  by  the 

Coo'ee  j  Australian  aborigines  as  a  call  to  attract 
attention,  and  also  in  common  use  among  the  colonists. 

dl^^lnjjie  actual  call  the  first  syllable  is  much  pro- 
longed (  koo'- )  and  the  second  (-ee' )  ends  in  a  shrill,  stac- 
cato fashion.  The  sound  is  generally  represented  in 
siJelling  by  cooce.  Tlie  noun  and  the  verb  are  pronounced 
koo'T.  and  are  usually  spelled  coo-eij.  The  cry,  though 
formerly  aboriginal,  has  oeen  adopted  by  the  colonists  as 
their  ordinary  signal  to  attract  attention,  and  has  thus 
replaced  such  interjections  as  halloo  !  and  hey .' 

They  had  just  sent  tlie  lu.^t  cooey  back  throuKii  the  woods  to 
encourage  those  left  sitting  iu  tlie  wagon.        Mrs.  Jh-iiry  ./ours. 

Within  cooey,  within  earshot. 

Coo'ey  I  (koo'T),  V.  (■.     [imp.  &p.p.  Cooeited  or  Coo- 

Coo'ee  (  EED  (koo'Td) ;  p.  pr..&  vb.  n.  Cooeying,  or 
Cooeeing  (kob'T-Tng)J.    To  call  out  cooee.    See  Cooey,  ?i. 

Tliey  then  shouted,  and.  when  I  caoeijed  and  beckoned  them 

to  approach,  they  sat  down  in  a  row.  E.  Giles. 

"VVe  now  began  to  cooey  for  liiin.     B.  TV.  Lnndor. 

The  servants  were  setting  out  to  look  for  us,  cooeeing  as  they 
came  along.  Lady  liurker. 

Coo'la-min  (koo'la-min),)!.    SeeKooLiMAN.    E.Giles. 

Coo'li-bah'  (kob'l'l-bii'),  v.  [Aboriginal.]  [Written 
also  coolyhah,  coolibar,  cooliebnr,  kooliba,  and  koolibah.} 
{Bol.)  An  Australian  tree  {Eucalyptus  micro/heca). 
[_Qneenslaiid  and  New  South  Wales} 

Coo'lie-man  (koo'lT-mSn),  )).     See  KooLiMAN. 

Coo'ra-min  (koo'ra-mTn),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  {Bol.) 
The  most  common  of  the  trees  called  kurrajongs.     See 

KuRRAJONG. 

ill^^"The  cooramiii  is  knomi  as  /lie  kurrajong  from 
one  end  of  Australia  to  the  other ;  it  flowers  with  a  pretty 
pink  and  white  bloom  in  December  and  is  therefore  often 
used  for  Christmas  decorations."  Boldrewood. 

Co-pai'ba  (ko-pa'ba ;  277),  H.     [Add.} 

Balsam-of-Copaiba  tree  (Bol.),  the  rutaceous  tree  Geijera 
salicifolia  ;  —  called  also  wilga. 

Cop'per-tail'  (kSp'per-tal'),  n. .  One  belonging  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  as  distinguished  from  silver-tail. 
[Au.'i/ralian  bush  can/} 

Co-pros'ma (ko-prSs'ma),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  Korrpo^ dung 
+  6<r/a^  odor,  from  the  unpleasant  smell  of  some  of  the 
species.]  A  genus  of  rubiaceous  evergreen  plants  with 
shiny,  fleshy,  glabrous  leaves. 

jj^^  The  genusConro.':ma  comprises  about  forty  species, 
ofwhich  at  least  thirty  are  found  in  New  Zealand,  five 
in  Australia,  and  a  few  in  Chile,  Juan  Fernandez,  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  etc. 

Cor'al  (kor'al),  n.     [Add.} 

Bat's-wing  coral  (Bo/).,  a  leguminous  Australian  tree 
(Ery/hrina  resper/ilio)  ;  —  called  also  coral  /ree.  cork  /ree, 
corkirood,  and  heilamaii  tree.  It  has  light,  spongy  wood, 
used  by  the  aborigines  for  their  heilamaiis  or  shields.  — 
Coral  pea.    (Bol.)  See  under  Kennedya. 

Co-rel'la  (k6-rS11a),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  cora,  from  Gr. 
/copr)  maiden,  doll.]  Any  one  of  several  parrots  of  the 
genus  Xi/iiiphicus  ;  specifically,  in  Australia,  JV.  Norm 
Holland  lie. 

Cork'  tree'  (k8rk'  tre'),  n.  (Bol.)  The  bat's-wing 
coral.     See  under  Coral. 

Cork'WOOd'  (k8rk'wSod'),  n.  (Bot.)  Name  given  {a) 
to  trees  having  a  corky  bark  (as  Duboisia  myoporoides, 
Acknnia  Muclleri);  {h)  to  trees  of  which  the  wood  is 
light,  like  cork  (as  Erythrina  ve.spertilio). 


Correa  (^*.  specio.''a). 


Corn'Stalk' (kSrn'stak'),?i.  [Add.}  2.  A  native  born 
Australian.     [Collotj.}  Bonicick. 

Jf^^  The  term  was  first  used  in  New  South  Wales,  be- 
cause the  youth  were  generally  tall  and  thin. 

Young  men  in  Tasmania  are  more  robust  in  appearance  than 
the  cornstcdks  of  the  more  wealthy  Australian  colonies. 

II'.  .Senior. 

Cor're-a  (kQr're-a),  n.     [NL.,  after  Correa  de  Serra,  a 
Portuguese  botanist.]     {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  rutaceous  plants 
of   Australia  and  Tasmania ; 
—  called  also  native  fuch.'iia. 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell. 

IsEW^  "All  Correa.K  are  geo- 
graphically restricted  to  the 
soutlieastern  portion  of  the 
Australian  continent  and  Tas- 
mania, the  genus  counting  but 
few  si)ecies."        Von  Mnclhr. 

Cor-rob'0-ree'    (kSr-rob'S-. 

re'),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  [Writ- 
ten also  corrobboree,  corrob- 
ori,  corroberee,  corrobory, 
corrobery,  etc.]  1.  A  festive 
dance  or  assemblage  of  the 
Austi'alian  aborigines ;  also, 
a  war  dance. 

In  the  corrofioree  there  are  three 
elements  ;  music,  dancing,  and 
dramatic  representation.      Ciirr. 

The  performance  of  these 
dunces  (or,  as  they  were  called 
in  Sydney,  con-obberees,  wlience  the  name  became  general 
amongst  whites  and  blacks)  was  invested  with  traditionary  in- 
terest amounting  to  a  cult.  /{iisdeii. 
The  corrohoree  warlike  and  grim.               Kendall. 

2.  A  song  or  music  for  such  a  dance ;  a  ballad. 

The  story  was  a  grand  joke  among  the  blacks  for  many  a 

day.    It  became  the  theme"  for  a  curroborce.  Zillmann. 

He  sang  most  lamentable  corrohories.    Leiclihardi. 

3.  Any  festivity  ;  as,  a  ball,  a  public  dinner,  or  a  gar- 
den party.     [Colloq.} 

4.  A  tumult ;  a  noise  ;  a  disturbance.     [Colloq.} 
Cor-rob'0-ree,  v.  i.     To  hold  a  corrohoree. 

For  a  tew  nights  the  tribes  corrohoree  in  turn.       Ciirr. 

Cor-rob'0-ry  (k5i-r6b'er-y),  n.  &  v.  i.  See  Corhobo- 
ree,  )?.  &  r.  i. 

Cot'tage  (k(5t'taj ;  48),  n.  [Add.}  2.  In  Australia,  a 
c'.ty  or  country  house,  without  an  upper  story.  This  is 
a  common  form  of  architecture,  even  for  large  houses. 

Cot'ton  (kSt't'n),  n.     [Add.} 

Cotton  bush  (Bol.),  name  given  in  Australia  to  two 
shrubs  of  the  Goosefoot  family  (Kochia  rillosa  and 
Sclrrolwiio  bicoriiis),  used  for  forage.—  Cotton  tree  (fi')/.), 
tlie  malvaceous  tree  Hibiscus  tiliaccns.  The  fiber  of 
the  bark  is  used  for  nets  and  fishing  lines  by  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines. 

Cot'ton-wood'  (-w68d'),  n,  {Bot.)  [Add.}  2.  An 
Australian  composite  tree  {Bedfordia  salicina),  so  called 
from  the  abundant  down  on  its  leaves. 

Count'iish'  (kount'flsh'),  ?(.  The  Australian  schnap- 
per, when  of  ordinary  size.  See  Schnapper.  [Commercial} 

Crab'hOle'  (krSb'hol'),  n.  The  hole  burrowed  by  the 
Australian  land  cr.ab  or  crayfish ;  also,  name  applied  to 
the  undulating  hollows  formed  by  the  action  of  water 
and  the  subsidence  of  earth  over  these  burrows,  common 
throughout  Australia  and  dangerous  to  horsemen. 

Crahliolrs,  as  we  call  them,  are  the  most  deliglitfnl  undula- 
tions in  the  world.  Mrs.  Henry  Jones. 

The  troopers'  horses  stumbled  continuall}',  for  the  country 
was  honeycombed  with  rrabholes.  The  Herald. 

Cran'ber-ry  (krSn'bSr-ry),  n.     [Add.} 

Native  cranberry  (Bnl.),  an  Australian  tree  of  the  Epa- 
cris  family  (Li.isaiilhc  supida  I ,  and  its  fruit.  The  fruit  is 
edible,  somewhat  resembling  the  European  cranberry  in 
size  and  color.  In  Tasmania  the  name  is  given  to  a  dif- 
ferent tree  (A.s/roloma  hiimifiisuiii),  of  the  same  family, 
and  its  fruit ;  —  called  also  groundbeiry. 

Cream  (krem),  n.     [Add.} 

Cream-of-tartar  tree  (Bot.),  the  baobab  tree. 

Cronk  (krSnk),  a.  [Cf.  Crank,  a.,  in  the  Dictionary.] 

1.  Sick  ;  iu  bad  health.  Also,  in  a  general  sense,  in 
poor  condition  ;  damaged.     [Slang} 

2.  Running  unfairly  so  as  to  cheat  backers  ;  —  said  of 
a  race  horse.  Also,  causing  a  horse  so  to  run  ;  —  said  of 
a  jockey.     [Pacing  slnng} 

3.  Obtained  by  stealing  or  fraud  ;  —  said  especially  of 
stolen  goods.     [Slang} 

Crow  (kro),  71.     [Add.} 

Blue-wattled  crow  (Zool.),  a  passerine  bird  of  New  Zea- 
land (Glaiicopis  W7Aso//(). —  Orange-wattled  ctov  (Zool.), 
a  passerine  bird  of  New  Zealand  ( Glauroiiis  cinerea) . 

Crown  (kroun),  «.     [Add.} 

Crown  colony,  a  colony  of  the  British  Empire  without 
an  elective  magistracy  or  a  parliament,  and  governed  by 
a  chief  magistrate  (called  Governor)  appointed  by  the 
(irown,  with  executive  councilors  nominated  by  him  and 
not  elected  by  the  people.  All  the  Australian  colonies 
are  now  autonomous.  /.  Chamberlain.  —  Crown  prosecu- 
tor, a  barrister  apjDointed,  at  a  fixed  salary,  to  institute 
and  carry  on  criminal  suits  in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment.   E.  Jenks. 

Crush  (kriSsh),  n.  [Add.}  3.  A  fenced  or  boarded 
passageway,  esp.  for  cattle  or  sheep,  growing  narrower 
as  it  extends  in  length. 

Cuck'OO  (kSok'oo),  n.     [Add.] 

Cuckoo  owl  (Zool.),  the  boobook ;  —  called  also  cuckoo. 

Cu'oum-ber  (ku'kum-ber),  n.     [Add.} 

Cucumber  fish,  or  Cucumber  mullet.    See  Grayling,  3. 

Cudg'e-rie  (kuj'er-e),  «.  [Aboriginal]  {Bol.)  The 
timber  of  the  Australian  meliaceous  tree  Flindersia  aus- 
tralis. 

Cttl'ti-va'tlon  (kiSl'tT-va'shuu),  n.     [Add.} 

Cultivation  paddock,  a  field,  on  a  station  or  selection, 
not  used,  like  the  rest,  for  pasture,  but  for  raising  crops. 
"Our  ciilliralion  paildock  v;Si?,  small,  and  the  good  land 


ale,    senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,    fin«l,    £jU ;     eve,    event,    6nd,    fern,    recent ;     ice,    idea,   ill ;    old,    obey,   orb,    odd ; 
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seemed  squeezed  in  between  the  hills."  Bolclrewood. 
—  Cultivation  land,  laud  fit  for  cultivation  and  crops,  of 
better  soil  than  pasture  laud. 

Cur'ra-Jong'  (kur'ra-j5ug'),  »■     Same  as  Kurrajong. 

Cur'rant  (kur'r«nt),  n.     3.  {Bot.)     lAiicl.l 

Native  currant,  any  one  of  several  Australian  trees,  and 
their  fruit,  a  small,  edible,  acid  berry,  resembling  the 
currant :  (a)  the  rubiaceous  tree  Coprusmii  Billariheri  ; 
(//)  any  one  of  three  species  of  santalaceous  trees  of  the 
genus  Leptoinrria,  especially  L.  acidu ;  (e)  the  blueberry 
(Muoponiin  serratii in) ;  (ci)  the  SoUinini)  iiigriiDi,  which 
bears  black  fruit.  —Plain  currant,  a  tiliaceous  Australian 
tree  (Grewia. pol i/gama)  ;  also,  its  fruit. 

Cur'ren-cy  (kur'rSu-sy),  n.  [Add.]  6.  Collectively, 
persons  born  in  the  Australian  colonies ;  used  also  as  an 
adjective.     [06«.] 

11^^  In  the  early  days  a  great  variety  of  specie  vras  in 


circulation,  English  silver,  American  and  Spanish  dollars, 
Johannes,  ducats,  mohurs,  pagodas,  rupees,  guilders,  as 
well  as  paper  money  of  different  kinds  and  notes  of  hand 
issued  by  established  tradesmen.  Suc)i  notes  and  other 
paper  were  called  currency  notes,  and  the  various  coins 
were  called  collectively  currency.  English  gold  pieces 
were  called  slerling,  as  opposed  to  the  mixed  colonial 
currency.  Figuratively,  the  two  words  were  applied  to 
innuigrauts  and  the  native  born  respectively. 

Contests  between  the  colonial  yontli  und  natives  of  Enf^Iand, 
or,  to  use  the  phrase  of  tlie  colony,  between  cwrencij  and  ster- 
ling. ./.  I).  Lang. 

Several  friends  having,  like  myself,  resolved  to  spend  a  day 
at  "  Botany,"  as  the  currency  people  term  it,  we  started  on 
horseback.  G.  F.  Angas. 

Cush'ion  (koSsh'un),  n.     [Add.] 

Cushion  flower.    {.Bot.)  See  the  Note  under  Hakea. 


Cut  (kut),  V.  I.     [Add.] 

To  cut  out.    [Add.]    (g)  iPu.ttoral)  To  finish  shearing. 
I  stopped  at  Eoree  shed  till  all  the  sheep  were  cut  out. 

lioldrewood. 
(h)  To  separate  (a  beast)  from  a  herd  of  cattle. 

Tile  other  two  were  daughters  of  old  Trowbridge,  and  eould 
cut  out  a  refractory  bullock  witli  tlie  best  stockman  on  the 
plains.  Marcus  Clarke. 

Cut'tlng  grass'  (ktit'ting  gras').  (Bot.)  Any  species 
of  Gahnia  ;  —  so  named  from  the  razor-edged  leaves. 
Called  also  cutty  grass. 

Cut'ty  grass'  (kiSt'ty  gras').  (Bot.)  See  Chttinogkass. 

Cy'press  (sl'prgs),  «.     [Add.] 

CjrpreBB  pine  (Bot.),  any  one  of  several  Australian 
coniferous  trees.    See  the  Note  under  Pine. 


D. 


Dam  (dSm),  11.  [Add.]  3.  Water  artificially  con- 
fined ;  a  reservoir. 

Cleared  all  dead  timber  and  trees  out  of  the  dam. 

Sydney  Morning  Herald. 

Damp'er  (dSm'per),  n.  [Add.]  2.  Bread  made  of 
flour  and  water,  without  yeast,  and  baked  in  the  ashes. 

Lie  came  up  to  my  fire  and  pressed  me  to  accept  a  morsel  of 
damper.  Sir  George  Grey. 

Dam'son  (dSm'z'n),  n.     [Add.] 

Native  damson  ( Bot. ),  a  coniferous  tree  and  shrub  ( Poilo- 
carpus  (lata  and  P.  splnulos^),  and  the  fruit,  resem- 
bling a  plum  ;  —  called  also  nat\  -le  pltini. 

Dart  (diirt),  n.  [Add.]  5. \  Plan;  method  of  proce- 
dure.    [Colloq.] 

Our  dart  is  to  be  off  and  have  a  month's  start.     Bohlrewood. 

Date(dat), «.     (Bot.)     [Add.] 

Native  date,  a  kind  of  caper  (Cappnris  canescens).  The 
fruit  is  pyriform  and  half  au  inch  in  diameter. 

Dead  (ded),  a.     [Add.] 

Dead  finish,  the  tlucket  formed  by  certain  Australian 
trees  of  tlie  genera  Acacia,  Alhizziu  and  (rarely)  Eiica- 
It/pti'S ;  also,  the  trees  themselves,  and  their  timber. 

E[^°°"  This  name  is  given  to  some  species  of  Acacia  and 
Alhnzia  because  the  trees  or  shrubs  shoot  out  thickly 
from  the  bottom,  and  form  an  impenetrable  barrier  to 
the  traveler,  who  is  thus  brought  to  a  dead  finish  (stop). 

Maiden. 

Dead'WOOd'  (dSd'wSod'),  n.     [Add.] 

Deadwood  fence,  a  kind  of  Australian  fence. 

d^^"  •'  A  deadwood  fence  is  a  mass  of  timber  four  or 
five  feet  thick,  and  five  or  six  high,  the  lower  part  being 
formed  of  the  enormous  trunks  of  trees,  cut  into  logs  six 
or  eight  feet  long,  laid  side  by  side,  and  the  upper  portion 
consisting  of  the  smaller  branches  skillfully  laid  over,  or 
stuck  down  and  intertwisted."  Mrs.  Meredith. 

Dee  (de),  n.  [Written  also  i>.]  A  steel  loop  attached 
to  a  saddle,  for  suspending  packages ;  —  so  called  from 
its  shape,  which  resembles  the  letter  Q. 

Fastened  with  two  straps  to  the  D's,  which  are  steel  loops 
let  in  in  four  places  to  all  colonial  saddles,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  blankets,  &c.  Lady  Barlcer. 

His  boots  and  hat,  which  he  fixed  firmly  to  the  dpe.-;  of  his 
saddle.  Vogan. 

Deep'— sink'er  (dep'sTnk'er),  n.  A  kind  of  tall  drink- 
ing glass  ;  also,  the  drink" which  it  contains  ;  —  .so  called 
from  the  fancied  resemblance  of  the  glass  to  the  shaft  of 
a  deep  mine.     [Colloq.] 

Der'went  Jack'ass'  (der'went  jak'as').  (Zodl.)  See 
Butcher  bird,  under  Butcher. 

Des'ert  (dez'ert),  n.     [Add.] 

Desert  lemon.  (Bot.)  See  under  Lemon.  —Desert  poison 
bush.    (-Bo/.)  See  Wallflo%ver. 

Dev'il  (dSv'U),  n.     [Add.] 

Devil's  guts  (Bot.),  the  dodder  laurel.  See  under  Dod- 
der. "  It  frequently  connects  bushes  and  trees  by  cords, 
and  becomes  a  nuisance  to  the  traveler."  Maiden. 

Di'a-mond  (di'a-miind  or  di'mund  ;  277),  n.     [Add.] 

Diamond  sparrow  (Zoo!.),  bushman's  name  for  the  par- 
dalote. 

Dlg'ger  (dig'ger),  11.     [Add.] 

Digger's  delight  (Bot.),  the  Australian  speedwell,  a 
scrophulariaceous  plant  (  Veronica  perfoliata) ;  —  so  called 
because  its  presence  is  supposed  to  indicate  auriferous 
soil.  D.  Macdonald. 

Dil'U  (  (dil'lT),  n. ;  pi.  Dillis  or  Dillies  (-ITz).    [Abo- 

Dll'ly  (      riginal.]     A  basket  made  by  the  Australian 


aborigines  from  plaited  bark  fibers; — called  also  dilly 
bag. 

Opossum  cloaks,  kangaroo  nets,  and  dilli.-^  neatly  worked  of 
koorajong  bark,  were  strewed  about.  Leicldiardf. 

Dls-trib'U-ta-ry  (dls-trib'ii-ta-ry),  n.  A  pipe  or  chan- 
nel for  irrigating  land.  The  Argus. 

Doc'tor  (dOk'ter),  n.  [Add.]  2.  (b)  A  wizard  or 
medicine  man  in  an  aboriginal  Australian  tribe. 

51^°"  "  The  term  doctor  or  blaekfellow  doctor  is  always 
used  for  those  men  in  a  native  tribe  who  profess  to  have 
supernatural  powers."  A.  W.  Howitt. 

Dod'der  (dSd'der),  n.     [Add.] 

Dodder  laurel  (Bat.),  any  species  of  the  genus  Cassytha  ; 
—  called  also  deriTs  ynls. 

Dog'leg  fence'  (dog'lSg  f  Sns').  I  A  kind  of  rough  fence, 

Dog'leg  (dSg'leg),  )(.  j     made  of  posts  and 

rails. 

11^*°'  Light  posts  (about  3  ft.  6  in.  in  height)  are  ar- 
ranged in  pairs,  crosswise,  so  as  to  form  a  fork  about  18 
in.  from  the  top.  Each  fork  supports  a  rail,  which  is  laid 
slantwise  and  plaited  in  and  out  among  the  three  or  four 
neighboring  supports,  its  lower  end  being  driven  into 
the  ground.  Sometimes  the  whole  is  capped  with  a  hori- 
zontal rail,  laid  from  fork  to  fork. 

The  primeval  dogleg  fence  of  the  bush.    D.  Macdonald. 

Dog'tOOth'  (-tooth'),  71.     [Add.] 

Dogtooth  star  grass  (Bot.),  an  Australian  forage  grass 
( Chluris  diraricata). 

Dog'WOOd'  (-w66d'),  11.  [Add.]  2.  (Bot.)  The 
labiate  Australian  tree  Pro.stanthera  lasianthos. 

3.  (Bot.)  Name  given  by  bushmen  to  various  trees  (as 
Jaclisonia  scoparia  and  species  of  Slyoporum.  and 
Geijera)  which  are  useless,  or  which  emit  a  nauseous 
odor  when  burning. 

Dol'lar  (dol'ler),  n.     [Add.] 

Holy  dollar,  a  coin  once  current  in  Australia ;  it  was  a 
Spanish  dollar  from  which  a  hole  had  been  punched  (hence 
the  name,  by  a  pun  on  hole  and  holy)  to  form  another  coin 
called  a  dump.    Called  also  ring  dollar. 

(!l^^".The  circulating  medium  became  scanty,  and  to 
increase  its  quantity  as  well  as  raise  its  purchasing  power, 
in  1813,  the  center  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  then  principally 
current,  was  struck  out.  Tlie  circular  piece  so  taken  out 
was  called  a  dump,  and  was  taken  as  worth  fifteen  pence. 
The  renfainder,  called  a  holy  dollar,  was  taken  at  the 
value  of  five  shillings."  Rusden. 

Dollar  bird  (Zodl.),  the  Australian  roller  (Bury stomas 
auslralis),  so  called 
from  the  round 
dark  mark  under 
its  wings,  couspicu- 
o  u  s  during  the 
bird's  flight. 

Dol'ly  (dol'ly), 
11.  1.  (  Mining  ) 
[Add.]  (6)  A  large 
pestle  for  crushing 
ore,  used  in  gold 
fields  where  quartz 
crushing  batteries 
have  not  been 
erected. 

A  big  .iron  mortar 
with  a  heavy  pestle, 
called  technically  a 
dolly.  Vogan. 

Dolly, '('.  t.  (Milling)  To  crush  by  the  use  of  a  dolly  ; 
as,  to  dolly  ore. 


Dollar  Bird  (Eurystomus  australn:) 


Vo'iy  (do'rf),n.     The  fish.     [Add.] 
Bastard  dory  (Zo'dl.),  the  Australian  and  Tasmanian 
name  for  the  New  Zealand  boarfish  [Cyltus  auslralis). 

Draft'er  (draft'er),  n.  One  wlio  drafts;  esp.,  one 
who  separates  sheep  into  flocks  in  a  drafting  yard. 

Draft'ing  (draft'Ing),  a.  and  n.  from  Draft,  i>. 

Drafting  yard,  on  an  Australian  sheep  station,  a  fenced 
yard  divided  into  compartments  of  various  sizes,  com- 
municating with  each  other  by  means  of  gates,  passage- 
ways, etc.,  the  whole  being  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate 
the  separation  of  a  large  body  of  sheep  into  smaller  clas- 
sified flocks. 

Drag'cn  (drag'un),  n.     [Add.] 

Sea  dragon,  or  Superb  dragon.    (Zodl.)  See  Sea  dragon. 

Drove  (drov),  r.  t.&  i.  [Ci.  drove,  n.,  and  drover.] 
To  drive  cattle  or  sheep,  especially  on  long  journeys ;  to 
follow  the  occupation  of  a  drover. 

1  don't  know  how  you  'd  be  able  to  get  on  without  the  boys 
to  muster,  track,  and  drove.  Vogan. 

He  's  droving  now  with  Conroy's  sheep  along  the  Castlereogh. 

Pater  son. 

Drum  (driim),  n.  2.  [Add.]  (/)  A  bushman's 
bundle  ;  a  swag.     See  Swag.  n. 

Dry  (drJ),  a.     [Add.] 

Dry  blowing  (Mining),  a  method  of  extracting  goldfrom 
alluvium,  much  practiced  in  Western  Australia  and  other 
waterless  regions.  The  pulverized  earth  is  let  fall  from 
a  height,  and  the  wind  disperses  everything  except  the 
gold  dust,  which  settles  in  a  cradle,  tray,  or  cloth. 

Duff  (diif),  V.  t.  &  i.  To  steal  (cattle  or  horses) ;  to 
be  a  duffer.     [Australian  bush  cant]     See  Duffer,  n.,3. 

Duff'er  (-fer),  M.  [Add.]  3.  A  cattle  duffer.  [Aus- 
tralian bush  cant]     See  under  Cattle. 

Unluckilv,  cattle  stealers  are  by  no  means  so  rare  as  would  be 
desirable;  {hey  are  locally  known  as  duffera.       Baden-Pou-ell. 

4.  (Milling)  A  mine  which  turns  out  to  be  worth- 
less ;  —  called  also  a  shicer.  C.  L.  Money. 

Dum'my  (dum'my),  n.  [Add.]  9.  Specifically,  a 
free-selector  who  takes  up  land,  under  the  Land  Acts,  for 
another  person,  swearing  that  he  is  acting  for  himself. 

The  Court  concluded  by  paying  that  the  inference  it  did  not 
hesitate  to  draw  from  the"  facts  collected  from  admissible  evi- 
dence was  that  the  defendant  was  a  ihimmy,  or,  technicnUy, 
that  he  had  made  a  false  statement  when  he  declared  that  he 
intended  to  use  the  land  applied  for  for  his  own  benefit,  and 
a  like  false  statement  when  he  declared  that  there  was  no 
understanding  between  himself  and  any  person  that  would 
tend  to  defeat  or  evade  the  Land  Act.  Tlie  -Irgns. 

Dum'my,  v.  t.  To  take  up  (crown  land)  under  the 
Land  Acts,  by  false  pretenses.     See  Dummy,  n.,  9. 

The  dummied  land  was  all  forfeited  and  thrown  open  again 
for  re-selection.  Mrs.  Henry  .tones. 

Dump  (diimp),  )'.  t.  [Add.]  3.  To  compress  (a  bale) 
and  secure  it  by  means  of  iron  hoops ;  as,  to  dump  wool ; 
—  said  especially  of  wool  but  sometimes  of  other  mer- 
chandise. 

Dump, ».  A  thick,  ill-shapen  piece.  [Add.]  2.  A  coin 
formerly  current  in  Australia  at  the  value  of  fifteen  pence. 
It  was  a  circular  piece  cut  out  of  the  central  part  of  a 
silver  dollar.     See //oZyrfoWnr,  under  Dollar.     Rusden. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  gold  formerly  current  in  Australia 
at  the  value  of  a  sovereign. 

This  occasioned  an  issue  of  small  fragments  of  gold,  or 
dumps,  representing  a  pound  in  the  projiortions  fixed  by  the 
act,  and  containing  in  fact  rather  more  gold  than  a  sovereign, 
although  for  the  time,  from  the  current  monetary  relations  in 
Australia,  less  valuable.  '     iVestgartli. 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    vip,    flrn  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo'ot ;    out,    oil  ;    cliair  ;    go ;    sing,    ink  ;    tlien,    thin  ;    boN  ;     zh  =  z  in    azure. 
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llE'del-weiss  (a'dgl-vis),  n.     lAdd.'] 

Anstrallan  edelweiss  (Bot.),  the  flannel  flower.    See  under 
Flannel. 

Eel'fish'  (el'fish'),  "■     (Zo'ol.)  Tlie  tandan  (Plotosua 
iundcmiis),  an  Australian  fish  of  the  family  Silurida:. 

E'mu  (e'mu),  m.     [--l(/rf.] 

Emu  apple.  {Bot.)  See  under  Apple.—  Ema  bush,  or 
Emu  tree  i£oL),  any  tree  of  the  genus  En'mop/iilii,  espe- 
cially IS.  longifolin  ;  also,  the  tree  Hcteroilendnm  oleie- 
J'oliuiii  ;  —  so  called  be- 
cause the  emus  feed  on 
their  seeds.  —  Emu  grass. 
See  under  Grass. 

Eph'thi-an-u'ra  (gf'thi- 

Sn-u'ra),rt.  [NL.,  prob.  in- 
correctly formed  from  Gr. ; 
cf.  Gr.  ((jfliu),  (pBifM,  to  dwin- 
dle, ovpa  tail.]  {Zoi'jI.)  A 
genus  of  very  small  Aus- 
tralian saxicoline  birds 
with  diminished  tails. 

5^°"  Tlie  name  of  tlie 
genus  is  also  employed  as 
a  vernacular  name,  but  in 
tliis  use  it  is  being  replaced 
by  rhul. 

Es'ca-pee'  ( Ss'ka-pe' ), 

n.  [Formed  from  r.sctrpe, 
v.,  on  tlie  analogy  of  nn- 
ploi/ee,  etc.]  A  French 
convict  escaped  from  New 
Caledonia. 

Eu'ca-lypt   (u'ka-itpt), 

n.  (Bnl.)  .\ny  tree  of  tlie 
genus PJncahjptus.  Maidrn. 

Eu'ca-lyp'tic  (-iip'tTk), 

ff.  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining 
to  a  tree  of  tlie  genus  Eucalyptus,  or  to  the  genus  itself. 
Ex'pl-ree'  (Sks'pi-re'),  n.  [From  expire,  v.  Cf.  Es- 
capee.] A  convict  whose  term  of  penal  servitude  has 
expired. 

The  f/.rj/irce  whose  sentence  was  completed.     JVestgwth. 


Branch  of  Gum  tree  (EitcaJi/i>- 
titfi  f/lnbutits) ;  a  Fruit. 


Fat  (fSt),  n.  lAdd.']_  4.  (Agric.)  A  head  of  fat  cat- 
tle ;  —  commonly  used  in  tlie  plural. 

The  time  u.^ually  chosen  for  mustering  f'at.'i  in  Northern 
Queensland  is  when  tlie  moon  is  near  the  fhll.      Aii.-itrtdasiun. 

Fat'-hen'  (fSt'hSn'),  ".  [Prov.  Eng.  as  tlie  name  of 
Chenopndium  and  some  other  plants.]  {Bot.)  Auy  one 
of  various  slirubs  of  the  Goosefoot  family,  esiiecially 
Chenupodinin  niurcde  and  C.  auricoiiium  ;  —  called  also 
Aiislrali(i7i  spUxich.  The  leaves  are  eaten  instead  of 
spinach,  which  they  resemble  in  flavor. 

Fern  (fern),  n.     \_Add.'] 

Tern  tree  (Bot.),  the  tree  fern.  See  under  Tree  in  the 
Dictionary. 

Fern'bird'  (fern'berd'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  small  passerine 
bird  of  New  Zealand  (Spltenaiacus  punctatu.'i).  Splienre- 
ncii.i  fulmis  is  the  fulvous  fernbird ;  iS.  rufescen.'i  is  the 
Chatham  Island  fernbird. 

1^^  "  This  recluse  little  species  is  one  of  our  common- 
est birds,  but  is  oftener  heard  than  seen."  BuUer. 

Fid'dler  (fld'dler),  n.  iAdd.-]  4.  {Zool.)  An  Aus- 
tralian fish  {Trygonorhina  fasciata),  of  the  family  Rliino- 
ba/idae.  ' 

Fig  (ftg),  ra.     (Bot.)    [Add.:i 

^ff^  In  Australia  the  name  fig  is  applied  cliiefly  to 


trees  of  the  genus  Fkiis ;  to  a  much  less  extent  it  is  ap- 
plied to  some  species  of  the  tiliaceous  genus  Elnaciirpu.s, 
and  to  the  fruit  of  the  asclepiadaceous  tree  Mor.'idenid 
Lriclitiardtii.  Australian  fig  trees  do  not,  as  a  rule,  bear 
edible  fruit ;  exceptions  are  the  bhicfij,  a  tiliaceous  tree 
(Elii oi(irpit.-i  rjrnndis),  called  also  Bri.sbaiif  qiinndoiuj, 
whicli  bears  a  blue  fruit  eaten  by  the  aborigines  and  by 
children,  and  LHchliurdV.<s  clustered  fig  (Ficiis  gloinerata), 
which  is  not  peculiar  to  Australia.  Ficus  rubiginosa  is 
called  variously  niirroH-leaveil  fig.  Port  Jackson  fig, 
ritxtg  fig,  and  iiatire  Ijanyaii.  F.  scaora  is  called  flooded 
fig.  purple  fig,  rough-leaved  fig,  and  white  fig;  it  was 
niiich  eaten  by  the  aljorigines.  The  prickly  fig  is  a  tilia- 
ceous tree  {Eheocarpiis  holopelolus),  called  also  blueberry 
ash.  The  ribbed  fig  is  Ficus  ijicurocarpa.  The  rough  fig 
is  an  urtieaceous  tree  Cfrenia  a.ipera).  The  Moreton  Bay 
fig  (Ficus  macrophylla)  is  a  handsome  evergreen  tree  not 
unlike  a  horse-chestnut  and  is  used  throughout  Australia 
for  ornamental  plantations. 

Fig  eater  (Zo'ol.),  an  Australian  bird ;  the  grape  eater. 
See  under  Grape. 

Fire  (fir),  ».    [.irfd.] 

Fire  tree  (Bot.),  the  tulip  tree  (e).    See  under  Tulip. 

Fire'tail'  (nr'tal'),  n.  iAdd.']  {Zo'ol.)  2.  A  kind  of 
Tasmanian  finch  {Estrelda  bella) ;  —  called  a,\so  Jire-lailed 
finch.     \_Tasuutnia'\ 

Five'-cor'ners  (fiv'kSr'nerz).  {Bol.)  The  pentagonal 
fruit  of  any  Australian  shrub  of  the  genus  Htyphelia 
(especially  S.  Iriflora).  It  has  a  sweetish  pulp  with  a 
large  stone  and  is  eaten  by  the  aborigines  and  by  chil- 
dren. Maiden,. 

Flan'nel  (flSn'ngl),  n.     \_Add.-] 

Flannel  flower  (Bot.),  an  umbelliferous  wild  flower  of 
Eastern  Australia  (^f//wo^«.v  hciiavtlri),  often  erroneously 
thought  to  be  composite.  The  involucre  looks  as  if 
snipped  out  of  white  flamiel.  Called  also  Australian 
edelweiss. 

Flat'head'  (flat'hSd'),  n.  [.Wrf.]  2.  {Zo'ol.)  Any  one 
of  several  species  of  Australian  marine  food  fishes  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Platycephalus,  of  the  family  Cottidn'. 

Flin-dO'Sa  (fltn-dS'za),  71.  [Corruption  of  NL.  Flin- 
der.na,  tlie  generic  name  given  in  lienor  of  Capt.  Matthew 
Flinders,  the  explorer.]  {Bot.)  A  tall  ineliaceous  Aus- 
tralian tree.  Flindersia  nustralis  ;  —  called  also  beech. 

Flin-dO'sy  (flin-do'zy),  n.  [Corruption  of  fiitidosa.'] 
See  Flindosa. 

Fly  (AT),  H.     [_Add.-\ 

Fly  eater  (Zo'ol.),  any  one  of  many  species  of  a  genus 
( Gerygoiie  i  of  small  warblers  found  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.    See  Gerygone. 

Fly'er  (-er),  n.  [Add.2  8.  A  full-grown,  swift  kan- 
garoo. 

Away  go  the  dogs  after  thefiyer.      Jl.  B.  Jones. 

For'est-er  (fSr'Sst-er),  II.  [Add.}  5.  {Zo'ol.)  Any 
large  kangaroo.     Used  also  as  adj.,  as,  a,  forester  doe. 

AVliite  kangaroo  teeth,  taken  from  the  big /o/-c.s(e?-.«  that  were 
once  so  plentiful.  D.  JIfccdonald. 

For'tes-Cue'  (fSr'tgs-kti'), ',?..  [A  corruption  of  forty- 
skeu-er.}  {Zo'ol.)  An  Australian  fish  {Penlaroge  mur- 
niorata),  of  the  family  Scorpienidx  ;  —  called  also  forty- 
skewer  or fortescure,  scorpion,  and  cobbler. 

^^^  All  tlie  names  relate  to  the  sharp  spines  termina- 
ting its  gills  and  fins,  which  cause  intense  pain  by  their 
sting. 

For'ty-skew'er  (fSr'ty-skii'er),  n.  {Z'ool.)  The  for- 
tescue. 

Fos'sick  (fos'sTk),  V.  i.  [Prov.  Eng.  fossick,  jo.^suck, 
a  troublesome  person,  fussick  to  potter  over  one's  work, 
fu.ssock  to  bustle  about ;  of  uncertain  origin.  Cf.  Fuss.] 
{3fining)  1.  To  search  for  gold  by  picking  at  stone  or 


earth,  or  among  roots,  etc.,  in  isolated  spots  ;  to  search 
for  alluvial  gold  on  the  surface,  without  sinking  a  hole  ; 
to  search  for  gold  by  picking  over  any  matter,  especially 
tailings ;  to  pick  out  gold  with  the  point  of  a  knife  when 
prospecting ;  to  steal  gold  or  auriferous  matter  from  the 
pit  or  hole  on  another's  claim. 
The  honest  miner  never  went /o.^.'ticlciiig  at  night.     7'lie  Argus'. 

2.  To  search  about ;  also  used  figuratively. 

Tliey  were  J'ossickiiig  on  the  ground  among  the  dead  leaves. 

D.  MacdonaUl . 
^lany  a  man  who  has  foi^aicked  \n  Nature'.s  byways. 

/>.  Macdonald. 

Fos'slck-er  (f  os'sTk-er),  n.  One  who  fossicks  for  gold. 
See  Fossick,  v.  i.,  \. 

A  foK<t/cker  is  to  the  miner  as  is  the  gleaner  to  the  reaper, 
he  picks  the  crevices  and  pockets  of  the  rocks. 

R.  Brough  Sniyttl. 

To  this  day  fofi.^ickers  explore  the  mountains  in  search  of 
Melville's  cave,  witli  its  supiiosed  store  of  hidden  treasure. 

G.  Walch. 

Fos'sick-lng,  n.  The  act  or  practice  of  one  who 
fossicks.     See  Fossick,  v.  {.,  1. 

Fo^iekiiig  is  used  by  our  miners  to  express  searching  about 
for  scattered  alluvial  gold  on  the  surface. 

Darid  Blair,  in  Xoteg  and  Queries,  Aug.  (i,  1870. 

One  kind  of  robbery  peculiar  to  the  gold  fields  was  carried 
on  extensively,  and  particularly  at  night.  This  was  the  ex- 
tracting of  auriferous  matter  from  holes  that  were  known  to  be 
rich,  or  wliere  some  promising  material  had  just  been  met 
with.    The[,e  depredations  were  termed  J'osslckiug,    Westgarth. 

Fos'tail'  (fSks'tal'),  n.     [.-k/rf.] 

Knee-jointed  foxtail  grass.    (Bot.)  See  under  Grass. 

Free'-se-lect'  (fre'se-lSkf),  '••  I.  To  take  up  crown 
land  under  the  Land  Acts ;  —  called  also  to  select. 

(J^^  In  Victoria  when  land  is  thrown  open  for  selection 
by  the  crown,  a  man  may  mark  out  a  claim  of  320  acres. 
Preference  among  rival  claimants  is  decided  by  ballot. 
The  successful  claimant  pays  one  shilling  an  acre  per 
annum  to  the  crown  for  twenty  years,  after  which  the 
land  selected  becomes  his  freehold.  He  is  called  a  free- 
selector,  or  selector,  and  his  portion  of  land  is  called  a 
free-selection,  or  a  .^election.  The  same  system  obtains 
in  all  the  colonies,  but  the  amount  of  payment  and  the 
area  of  a  claim  vary. 

Free'-se-lec'tion  (-ISk'shfin),  n.  1.  Tiie  act  or  pro- 
cess of  taking  up  crown  land  under  the  Land  Acts  ;  — 
called  also  selerjtion.     See  Free-select. 

2.  A  piece  of  land  taken  up  by  free-selection  ;  —  called 
also  a  selection. 

So  he  tramped  his  free-selectiau,  morning,  afternoon,  and 
night.  Patcraoit. 


Free'-se-lect'or  (-er),  n. 

land  under  the  Land  Acts  ;  - 


One   who  takes  up  crown 
called  also  selector. 

Sir  Henrg  Parkes. 
Fuch'si-a  (fu'shi-ao)-fu'sha;  277),  ra.     lAdd.'\ 

Native  fuchsia  (Bot.).  in  New  Zealand,  Fuch.na  excorti- 
cata;  called  also  konini  and  kotukutuku.  In  Australia 
and  Tasmania  the  name  is  given  to  several  species  of 
Correa,  a  genus  of  rutaceous  plants ;— especially  to  C 
specio.-'a,  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its  crimson  flow- 
ers to  those  of  the  fuchsia.  See  llhist.  of  Correa.  The 
heathlike  crimson  and  white  flowering  plants  of  the  genus 
Epacris  are  also  called  fuchsias,  the  common  so-called 
fuchsias  of  the  Sydney  district  being  E.  longiflora  and 
C  speciO'ia.  In  the  interior  of  Australia  the  term  fuchsia 
is  often  applied  to  the  beautiful  flowering  bushes  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Eremopliila,  of  the  order  Myoporinx.  — 
Fuchsia  tree.    (Bol.)  See  Kotukutuku. 

Fus'tic  (fus'tik^,  n.  [Add.}  (i)  {Bot.)  The  wood  of 
the  cockspur  vine  {Cudran'm  Javanensis),  used  in  dyeing 
yellow ;  also,  the  plant  itself. 

Fut'ter  (fut'ter),  ?i.     See  Whata. 
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Ga-iah'(ga-la'),  ».    [Aboriginal.]    {Zo'ol.)    The  rose- 
breasted  cockatoo  {Cacutua  roseicapella). 

The  colors  of  the  different 
clubs  are  as  dazzling  ami  gay 
in  the  sun  as  a  brilliant  fliglit 
of  galahti  and  rosellas. 

Melbuniian. 

Gal'lOWS  (gSl'lus  or 
-ISz),  n.  \_Add.}  1.  (6) 
Hence,  a  timber  structure 
for  butchering  cattle. 

Gang'gang'  (gang'- 
gSug'),  n.  [Aboriginal.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  kind  of  cockatoo 
{Callocephnlon  galeatum) 
found  in  Australia  and 
Tasmania.  It  is  of  a  dark 
slate  color,  and  the  male 
has  a  crest  of  rich  scarlet. 

Gar'flsh'  (giir'fTsh'), 
n.  \_Add.']  (Zo'ol.)  (e) 
In  Melbourne  the  name 
is  applied  to  Belone  fe- 
rox,  called  by  Sydney 
tisheTinen  long  To)n.  Tlie 
garfish  of  the  Sydney 
and  Queensland  coasts 
is  any  one  of  four  spe- 
cies   of    ITemirliamphus, 


Gastrolobium  (G.  bilohum). 


I  especially  H.  regularis,  called  by  the  fishermen  balla- 
hoo. 

II  Gas'trO-lO'bi-um  (gas'tro-lo'bi-!im),  n.  [NL.,  fr. 
Gr.  yao-njp  stomach  -)-  ko^iov,  dim.  of  Ao^d?  pod.]  {Bot.) 
A  genus  of  Australian  leguminous  plants,  commonly 
known  as  poison  bushes.  See  Illustration  in  1st  column. 
E^^  There  are  many  species,  all  confined  to  Western 
Australia  except  two, 
which  are  found  in  the 
other  colonies.  Large 
numbers  of  cattle, sheep, 
and  horses  die  annually 
through  eating  them. 
Gee'bung  (je'biiiig), 

n.  [Aboriginal.]  1. 
(i?r/^)  Tlie  fruit  of  vari- 
ous species  of  prctea- 
ceous  Australian  trees 
of  the  genus  Persoonia  ; 
also,  the  tree  itself ;  — 
called  also  gronndberry. 
2.  An  old  settler  in 
New  South  Wales,  [io- 
c<d,  y.  S.  II'.,  and  cant.'] 

Ge-ryg'0-ne  (ge-rTg'- 

o-ne),  n.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr. 
yijpuyoi'T)  born  of  sound, 
fr.  yrjpus  voice  -j-  -yoi/17 
born,  fr.  root  of  yiyveadai.  to  be  bom.]    {Zo'ol.)  A  genus 


Geebung  {Persoonia  lineari 


of  small  birds  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  of  the  fam- 
ily Silviidai,  with  a  very  sweet  song. 

(5^°"  The  six  New  Zealand  species  are  called  bush  war- 
blei's,  gray  n-arblers,  etc.  ;  G.  flarirentris  is  the  riroi'iro 
of  Maori  song  and  story.  The  six  Australian  species  are 
called  yZy  eaters. 

Gib'ber  (jTb'ber),  n.  A  loose  stone  ;  a  bowlder  ;  solid 
rock. 

Our  course  lay  across  a  gradually  rising  country  with  upland 
plains  covered  with  giljhcrs.  . .  .  Stretching  away  to  the  horizon 
is  a  level  plain  covered  with  a  layer  of  purple-brown  stones, 
varying  in  size  from  an  inch  to  perhaps  afoot  in  diameter,  alt 
made  smooth  by  the  constant  wearing  away  of  the  wind-borne 
sand  grains.  Bahliein  Spencer. 

Gid'gee  (gij'e),  )  n.       [Aboriginal.]      [Written    also 

Gid'ya  (gij'ya),  )  gklia,gidea,geejee,gidjee.']  1.  A 
long,  thin  spear  used  by  the  Australian  aborigines. 

2.  {Bot.)  A  leguminous  Australian  tree  (.^cocia /iOTOo- 
lophylla). 

'^^  The  wood  of  this  tree  was  formerly  employed  by 
the  aborigines  as  material  for  spears ;  it  is  now  much 
used  for  turners'  work  and  especially  for  tobacco  pipes. 

Gin  (jin),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  1.  An  Australian  abo- 
riginal woman  ;  —  called  also  a  lubra. 

^^"  Gin  always  implies  an  adult  and  generally  a 
married  woman  ;  a  lubra  may  be  either  a  girl  or  an  adult, 
single  or  married.    See  Blackfellow. 

He  was  followed  by  his  gin  and  a  child,  which  she  usually 
carried  on  her  back.  Sir  Tltomas  ^fitctielL 

2.  A  female  ;  as,  the  flying  gin,  the  female  kangaroo. 


ale,    senate,    c&re,    am,    arm,    ask,    fin«l,    ^U ;     eve,    event,    end,    fern,    recent ;     ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    obey,    orb,    odd ; 


GNULLA-GNULLA 

Gnuiaa-gnul'la    (na'la-nul'la),    ».      See    Wullah- 

NULLAH. 

Go-an'na  (g6-an'a),  n.  [Corruption  of  guana.  See 
Guana  and  Iguana  in  the  Dictionary.]  {Zo'dl.)  Name 
given  by  Australian  buslmien  to  the  iguana,  or  to  any 
large  lizard ;  —  called  also  gimno. 

There  he  saw  a  big  gouiiua.  fighting  with  a  tiger  snake. 

J'aterson. 

Goat'SUCk'er  (got'suk'er),  H.  (Zool.)  [Add.J  (i)The 
potlargus.     See  Podargus. 

Go-bur'ra  (go-biir'ra),  or  Go'gO-ber'ra  (go'go-ber'ra), 
n.     [Aboriginal.]     See  Kookaburra. 

Gold  (gold),  n.     [Add.-] 

Gold  rush,  the  act  of  thronging  to  a  newly  discovered 
alluvial  gold  field ;  also,  the  gold  field  itself,  bee  Rush, 
«.,5. 

The  first  gold  ruslies  left  the  stations  empty  of  all  save-  tho 
fciuatters  and  their  families.  Francis  Adams. 

Gold'en  (gold"n),  a.    lAdd.-] 

Golden  perch  (Zool.),  an  Australian  percoid  fish  (C/eno- 
l„t  .1  luiihlfjuiis).  —  Golden  wattle  (Bo/.),  anyone  of  various 
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Golden  Wattle  (Acacia  pi/cnantka')  ;  6  Seed 
Pod  or  Legume. 

trees  of  the  genus  Acacia;  esp.  A.  pycnanf/ia  and  A. 
longifolia,  bearing  masses  of  beautiful  bright  yellow 
flowers. 

<SSg^  In  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  the  name  is  restricted 
to  A.  pijcnniifha:  in  New  South  Wales  it  is  more  com- 
monly extended  to  A.  louijifotia ;  in  various  parts  of 
Australia  and  in  Tasmania  it  is  loosely  applied  to  any 
species  with  bright  flowers. 

Gout'y  Stem'  (gout'T  stSm').  (Bot.)  An  Australian 
tree  (Sterculia  rupeslHs) ;  —  so  called  on  account  of 
its  swollen  trunk  ;  the  bottle  tree.  Maiden. 
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Gouty  Stem  (Sterculia  rupestris). 

Gov'ern-ment  (giiv'ern-ment),  n.    \_Add.'\ 

Government  man,  an  Australian  convict,  esp.  an  assigned 
servant.  [Obs.]  '^  A  i&vi  prisoners,  or  gorfrninent  men, 
as  the  convict  servants  are  uniformly  designated  by  cour- 
tesy." /.  jD.  Lang  (1834).  —  Government  stroke,  tlie  lei- 
surely maimer  of  working  thought  to  be  characteristic  of 
civil  servants.    [Colloq.] 

At  other  kinds  of  work,  the  government  .stroke,  as  it  is 
significantly  termed  in  the  colony,  is  ruin  to  everything  except- 
ing an  exliaustless  public  treasury.  71  estgarth. 

Grape  (grap),  n.     iAdd.l 

Grape  eater  (Zool.),  an  Australian  bird  of  the  genus 
Zoi^terop.":  (Z .  cidoronohi.s)\  —  called  also  fig  eater  and 
green-hacked  Zosterovs.  —  Native  grape  {Bot.),  an  ever- 
green climber  ( Vitls  hijpoglanca)  yielding  black  edible 
fruits  of  tlie  size  of  a  cherry ;  —  called  also  Gippsland 
grape. 


Grass  (gras),  n.  {Bot.)  \_Add.1 
%^^  Many  English  pasture  grasses  have  been  accli- 
matized in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  and 
many  thousands  of  acres  are  said  to  be  "  laid  down  witii 
English  grass."  Baron  von  Mueller  states  that  some 
hundred  species  of  grasses  are  indigenous  to  Australia. 
Maiden  enumerates  the  following  grasses  as  useful  native 
plants : — 
Bamboo  grass,    (a)  Glyceria  raniigera, ■  —  csilled  also  cane 

grass.    (6)   Stipamicrantha. 
Barcoo  grass.    Same  as  Landsborongh  grass  (below) . 
Barnyard  grass.     Same  as  Cock-ipiir  grass  (below). 
Blady  grass,     hnprrala  arundiniicea. 
Blue  grass,    (a)  Andropogon  annulatus.    (J)   A.  jteriusus. 

(f)  -4.  .■iericl/us. 
Blue  star  grass.     Cldoris  rentrirosa. 
Broad-leaved  kangaroo  grass.     Antlii.''tiria  Jrondosa. 
Canary  grass.     Phuluris  Canariensis. 
Cane  grass.     Glyceria  rainigera ;  —  called   also    bamboo 

grass. 
Chilian  grass.     Sporobolus  Indicus. 
Cocksfoot  finger  grass.    Same  as  Summer  gras.^  (below) . 
Cockspur  grass.    Pa/i icuin  crtcs-galli ;  —  c3.\\ed  also  burii- 

i/ard  gra.^s. 
Couch  gracs.     Same  as  Indian  donb  grass  (below) . 
Dogtooth  star  grass.     Chl'uis  dirarirata. 
Egyptian  finger  grass.    Elensine  yljgyiiliaca. 
Emu  grass.     Poiiiciun   di'roinjiosiliini  ;  — called  also  tini- 

brella  grass  a,\\d  Australian  millet. 
Hairy  grass.     Panicnni  sanguinale. 
Holy  grass.    Hierocldoa  alpina.    See  under  Holy  in  the 

Dictionary. 
Indian  doub  grass.     Cynodon  dactylon  ;  —  called  also  co  uch 

grass  and  wire  grass. 
Kangaroo  grass,     (a)  Andropogon   refractus.     (b)  Anihi- 

sliria  avenarrn.     (c)  Antllistiria  ciliata. 
Knee-jointed  foxtail  grass.     Alojiecurus  gi-nieulatas. 
Landsborongh  grass.     Antllistiria  inembrunacea  ;  —  called 

also  liiirriio  grass. 
Lesser  star  grass.     Chloris  acirularis. 
Long-hair  plume  grass.    Dichelachne  sciurea. 
Manna  grass.     01  nceria  fluitans. 
Meadow  rice  grass.    Same  as  Weeping  grass  (below). 
Mitchell  grass,    (a)  Astrelila  peclinata.    ih)  A.  triticoides. 
Mulga  grass,     (a)  Dunt/ionia  raiemosa.    lb)  Neuracline 

Mitr/ielli'ina. 
Oat  grass.    Ant/t istiria  avenacea. 

Paper  grass.     Poa  cxspitosa  ; —  called  also  tus.iock  gra.'is. 
Rat-tail  grass,    (a)  Ischemum  laxum.    (b)   Sporobolus  In- 
dicus. 
Rice  grass.    Leersia  Jie.xandra. 
Rolly-poIy  grass.     Panieum,  macractinum. 
Rough-bearded  grass.    Ecliinopogon  oratus. 
Scented  grass.    (<;)   Chrysopogon  pariiflorus.    (b)  Hiero- 

rldoa  redolens. 
Seaside  brome  grass.     Bromus  a renarius ;  — called  also 

ivild  oats. 
Sheep's  fescue.     Fe.ituca  orina. 
Short-hair  plume  grass.    Dichelachne  sciurea. 
Silt  grass.    Piisualum  distichum ;  — called  also   seaside 

niilht. 
Silver  grass.     Dantlionia  pallida. 
Slender  bent  grass.     Agro.stis  si-rdira. 
Slender  panic  grass.     Oplisni'-nus  srtarins. 
Spear  grass,    (a)  Heleropogon  conlorlus.    (6)  Any  species 

of  Stipa. 
Spider  grass.     Panieum  diraricatissi/mum. 
Spring  rolling  grass.     Spinifcc  hirsutus. 
Sugar  grass.     Pollinia pdra. 
Summer  grass.    Pa/iirinn  sanguinale  ;  —  called  also  coch'i- 

fool  fingrr  grass,  and  /lairy  gra.'is. 
True  Mitchell  grass.    A.<;trebla  elymoides. 
Tussock  grass.    Poa  c.Tspitosa  ;  —  called  also  paper  grass. 
Umbrella  grass.    Panieum  decomposiium, ;  —  called  also 

emit  gra.'^s  and  Australian  TniUet, 
Vandyke  grass.     Paiiirnni  jiaridnni. 
Wallaby  grass.    Danttionia  jirnirillata. 
Water  couch  grass.     Paspaluni  distichum. 
Weeping  grass.  iMicrolxna  stipoides ; — called  also  JHcadoic 

rice  grass. 
Weeping  Polly  grass.     Same  as  Wire  gra.'is  (below). 
White-topped  grass.     Danthonia  longifolia. 
Windmill  grass.     Chloris  truncata. 
Wire  grass.     Same  as  Indian  doub  grass  (above). 
Wiry  grass.    Poa  ca'.ipitosa  ;  —  called  also  weeping  Polly 

grass. 
Woolly-headed  grass.    Andropogon  bom.bycinus. 

Several  of  the  vernacular  names  in  this  list  are  applied 
to  the  same  botanical  species ;  and  very  many  of  the 
species  indigenous  to  Australia  have  received  no  vernac- 
ular name. 

The  Manual  of  Indigenous  Grasses  published  for  the 
New  Zealand  Government  by  Mr.  John  Buchanan,  bot- 
anist  to   the   Geological   Survey,   enumerates   over  80 
species  with  vernacular  names  and  a  few  others  with  no 
vernacular    names.    Many   of   these  are   the    same    as 
those  given  by  Maiden  for  Australia ;  otliers  are  :  — 
Alpine  nee  grass.    Ehrharta  Colensoi. 
Alpine  whorl  grass.     Cantabrosu  antttrrlica„ 
Broad-leaved  tussock  grass.     Dmitlion iu  flarescens. 
Buchanan's  oat  grass.     Dantlionia  Btirhanani. 
Campbell's  bent  grass.     Agrostis  aiitarciica.. 
Dwarf  mountain  bent  grass.     Agrostis  subulaia. 
Erect-plumed  tussock  grass.    Arundofulvida  ;  —  called  also 

toi-toi. 
Feather  grass.     Stiita  (three  species). 
Naked  oat  grass.     Danthonia  pilosa. 
Narrow-leaved  oat  tussock  grass.     Danthonia  Raoulii. 
Native  couch  grass.    Dist iciil ijs  inaritima. 
New  Zealand  oat  grass.     Danthonia  snni-annularis. 
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New  Zealand  wind  grass.    Apera  arundinacea. 

Oatlike  bent  grass.    Deyeuxla  avenoides. 

Pilose  bent  grass.    Dey'euxia  pilosa. 

Plumed  tussock  grass.    Arundo  conspicua  ;  —  called  also 

toi-toi. 
Poa  grass.    Various  species. 
PoaUke  fescue  grass.    Festuca  scoparia. 
Rice  grass.     Various  species. 
Shining  oat  grass.     Triseium  antarcticum . 
Snow  grass,    ia)  Poa  cx.'ipitosa.    (b)  Danthonia  Haotilii. 
Wiry-leaved  oat  grass.    Danthonia  Eaoulii. 
Young's  bent  grass.    Deyeuiia  Youngii. 

Cutting  grass.  See  Cutting  grass.  —  Snow  grass.  See 
under  iSNOW.  —  Sour  grass.  See  under  Sorrel.  —  Spear 
grass.  See  Spaniard,  n.,  2.  —  Toi-toi  grass.  See  Toi-toi.  — 
Travelers'  grass.    See  under  Traveler. 

Grass  parrakeet  {Zool.),  the  zebra  parrakeet.  See  under 
Zebra. —  At  grass  {Mining),  brought  to  the  surface; 
grassed ;  —  said  of  ore. 

m^^  At  grass  and  grassed  are  also  common  mining 
terms  in  England,  where  they  are  usually  applied  to  coal 
that  has  been  dug  but  not  carried  away  from  the  mine. 

Grassed  (grast),  a.  (Mining)  Brought  to  the  sur- 
face.    See  At  grass,  under  Grass. 

Gray'ling  (gra'ling),  n.  3.  lAdd.]  (Zool.)  A  fish 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  formerly  classified  as  Thy- 
inallus  au.stralis,  now  known  as  Proiotroctes  mursena  ; 
—  called  also  cucumber  fish,  cucumber  mullet,  Yurra 
herring,  and  fresh-ivater  herring. 

ffi^^" "  By  ichthyologists  following  the  classification  of 
Cuvier  it  would  be  referred  to  the  Sahnonida'.  So  much 
does  it  resemble  tlie  grayling  in  the  cucumber  smell  when 
caught,  in  general  appearance  and  habits,  and  in  flavor, 
that  anglers  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  it  the  Australian 
grayling."  Ale  Coy. 

Green'hide'  (gren'hid'),  n.  A  bullock  driver's  whip, 
plaited  from  thongs  of  untanued  bullock's  hide. 

Green'stone'  (gren'ston'),  n.  [Add.']  2.  (Geol.)  The 
New  Zealand  neplirite. 

Gre-vil'le-a  (gre-vTl'e-a),  n.  [Named  after  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Charles  Francis  Greville.^  (Bot.)  A  genus  of  Austra- 
lian proteaceous  plants.  The  generic  name  is  generally 
used  as  the  vernacular  name,  but  a  few  species  are  called 
by  other  names  as  well ;  thus  Grevillea  robusta  is  the  siHcy 
oak. 

d^"  "  Thirteen  species  only  of  about  150  of  this  genus 
occur  within  the  limits  of  Victoria.  Grerilleas  are  not 
known  out  of  Australia."  Von  Mueller. 

Giound'ber'ry  (ground'bSr'ry),  H.  (Bot.)  The  edible 
fruit  of  various  dwarf  prostrate  slirubs,  as  that  of  the 
shrub  Astroloina  humifusum,  called  in  Tasmania  native 
cranberry,  and  that  of  some  of  the  proteaceous  shrubs  of 
the  genus  Persoonia,  called  also  geebung. 

Grop'er  (gro'per),  n.  (Zool.)  In  Australia,  any  one 
of  several  species  of  fishes,  of  the  genus  OUgorus,  of  the 
family  Serranidx.  The  New  Zealand  groper  is  the  ser- 
ranoid  fish  Polyprion  prognatlnis  ;  it  is  often  called  cod 
and  sometimes  ^erc'//,  and  the  Maori  name  hapuku  is  in 
common  use  among  New  Zealand  settlers. 

Gua'no  (gwa'no),  71.     See  Goanna. 

Gul'ly  (gul'ly),  n.  [Add.^  1.  (b)  A  narrow  valley, 
whether  produced  by  the  action  of  water  or  not ;  —  es- 
pecially, a  small  wooded  valley  ;  as,  a  fern  tree  gully. 

Gum  (glim),  71.     [Add."] 

m^"  Gum  (Bot.),  as  the  name  of  the  Eucalyptus,  or 
Australian  gum  tree,  is  used  in  many  self-e,xplanatory 
compounds,  such  as  gum  bough,  gam  log,  gu7n-sce7ited, 
and  the  like. 

Apple  gum,  or  Apple-scented  gum.  (Bot.)  See  under  Ap- 
ple. —  Cabbage  gum.  (Bot.)  See  under  Cabbage.  —  Cider 
gum.  (Bot.)  See  under  Cider.  —  Gum  digger,  one  whose 
occupation  is  to  dig  the  fossil  resin  of  the  kauri  pine 
(Dammara  australis),  used  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 
[New  Zealand]  E.  Wakefield.  —  Gum  tree  (Bot.).  any  tree 
of  the  genus  Eucalyptus.  See  Illnst.  under  Eucalypt. 
—  Orange  gum.  (Bot.)  See  luider  Orange.  —  Sugar  gum. 
(Bot.)  See  under  Sugar.- Yellow  gum  tree.  See  the  Note 
under  Blackboy. 

Gum'SUCk'er  (-.sBk'er),  n.  A  white  person  born  in 
Victoria  or,  less  exactly,  in  any  part  of  Australia.  —  so 
called  from  the  children's  habit  of  sucking  gum  gathered 
from  wattle  trees.     IColloq.} 

A  native  of  Parramatta,  New  South  Wales,  he  was  a  genuine 
cornstalk,  gtottsuckcr,  or  currency  lad.  J.  Bonwick. 

Gun'yah  (gvin'ya),  «.  [Aboriginal.]  1.  The  hut  of 
an  aboriginal  Australian,  often  a  mere  temporary  shelter 
made  of  boughs ;  also,  any  rough  hut  in  the  Australian 
bush. 

A  gtinyalt  of  slab  the  hut,  bark-roofed  ;  the  walls  within  lined 
witli  sacking.  Thomas  Ileiiei/. 

Gibson  built  a  small  bough  gioniah,  under  which  we  sat. 

E.  Giles. 

Gun'yang  (gun'yang),  »!,.  [Aboriginal.]  (Bot.)  The 
kangaroo  apple.     See  under  Apple.  D.  3Iacdo7iald. 

Gut'ter  (gut'ter),  n.  \_Add.'\  4.  (3Ii7iing)  The  dry 
bed  of  a  river  of  the  Tertiary  age,  containing  alluvial 
gold,  and  often  covered,  to  a  great  depth,  by  volcanic 
matter  or  by  detritus ;  —  called  also  bottom. 

In  tho  load  ho  will  Konorally  finil  vory  rich  material,  and  ho 
may  or  may  not,  in  audition,  come  upon  tho  gutter,  with  gold 
by  tho  handful.  Westnarllt. 


use,    unite,    rude,   full,    up,    flrn  ;    pity  ;    food,    fo'bt ;    out,    oi4  ;    cliair ;    go ;    sing,    ink  ;    tlien,    tliin  ;    boN  ;    zli  =  z   in    azure. 
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Had'dOGk  (had'duk),  ».    (Zodl.)    lAdd.J 

New  Zealand  haddock,  any  one  ot  several  marine  food 
fishes  ;  as  (</)  Gadiis  aiislmlls;  (6)  various  species  oi  Mi'r- 
luciiis. 

Ha'ke-a  (ha'ke-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  in  lienor  of  Baron 
Ilnke  of  Hanover.]  (Bot.)  A  ge- 
inis  of  Australian  proteaceous 
plants.  The  generic  name  is  gen- 
erally used  as  tlie  vernacular 
name  ;  but  several  species  are  also 
called  by  special  names  :  thus,  H<i- 
l:e(i  fleiilis  is  the  twine  hush;  II. 
hDirinn,  the  ciisktoii  jlotrey. 

iigr'  "  Of  the  genus  Hahea  W 
species  are  knovni  to  occur  in  Vic- 
toria out  of  about  1(11)  distributed 
over  all  Australia,  none  as  yet  hav- 
ing been  noted  beyond." 

Vox  Mueller 

Hang  (liSng),  V.  t.     \_Ad(l.-\ 

To  hang  up,  to  tie  (a  horse)  by  the 
bridle  or  tlie  rein  to  a  ring,  post, 
or  other  out-of-door  fastening. 

Hap'a-lote(h5p^a-lot),«.  [6r. 
ttTraAos  soft  -\-  oils,  wTos,  ear.]  Any 
one  of  many  species  of  small  Aus- 
tralian non-marsupial  jumping 
mice  of  the  genus  Jlfipnlo/ix.  II. 
(ilbipe.^  is  the  rabbi/  ml,  a  name 
also  given  to  Peragale  lago/i.s. 

Ha'pu-ka  (lia'pu-ka),  \n.   [Ma- 

Ha'pu-ku  (ha'pii-k"),  (      <"''■] 

{ZoijI.)  Tlie  New  Zealand  groper. 

(J^^  Colloquially,  these  words  are  sometimes  pro- 
nounced liii-pu'ka  and  ha-pu'ku. 

Har'le-quin  (hiir'le-ktn  or  -kwTn),  n.     [Adrl.^ 

Hirlequin  pigeon  (Zoii/.),a  small  Australian  pigeon  ( P/- 
rixtera,  or  Fbujj.s,  histrionica) ;  — so  called  from  its  quaint 
gambols. 

Hat'ter  (hSt'ter),  n.  \_Add.']  2.  {Mining)  A  miner 
who  works  alone,  without  mates  or  partners. 

The  Aa//e/-'.N' life  t^eems  almost  intolerable,  for  he  often  sees  not 
a  hiunau  face  from  week's  end  to  week's  end.       E.  iVakcJield. 

3.   One  engaged  in  any  solitary  occupation.     [Colloq.'] 

Hat'ting(-tTug), );.  [Jrfrf.]  2.  The  act  or  occupation 
of  a  hatter.     See  Hatter,  2. 

Head'  Sta'tion  (hSd'  sta'slmn).  The  house  and  home- 
stead on  an  Australian  station  ;  tlie  liomestead  on  the 
principal   station   among   other  outlying   stations.     See 

S,TATI0N. 


Ilakea  ( //.  jiltiti/.-ijurim 
See  under  GRorER. 


Heart  (hiirt).    [Ad,/.] 

Heart  pea,  or  Heart  seed.  (Biil.)  See  Bdllooii  riiie,  un- 
der Balloon. 

Heart' s'-ease'  (h'arts'ez'),  ".  2.  (Bot.)  lAdd.}  (6) 
Any  species  of  Grutioln,  a  genus  of  scrophulariaceous 
plants  ;  —  called  also  brooklime. 

Hearf'vrood'  C-w(36d'),  n.  \_Add.'\  2.  {Bot.)  In  Tas- 
mania, the  tree  JVotelssa  ligustrinu.  See  Spurious  olive, 
under  Olive. 

Hedge  (hgj),  «.    [^rfrf.] 

Hedge  laurel.    {Bot.)  See  under  Pittosporum. 

Hell'a-man  ( (hel'a-mSn),  «.    [Aboriginal.]    [Written 

Hiel'a-man  )  also  heilemcm,  heelammi,  and  yeela- 
mmi.~}  A  kind  of  wooden  siiield,  used  by  the  Australian 
aborigines  for  warding  off  siiears. 

Heilaman  tree.    (Bot.)  The  bat's-wing  coral.    See  under 

CoKAL. 

Hemp  (hemp),  71.     {Bot.)     lAdd-l 

Queensland  hemp,  a  species  of  the  sida  weed  {Sidn  rlioiu- 
liif(iiia) :  —  called  also  natirr  tttrern,  ptrddij  it/rer/i,  and 
/( ////  tiaf.  See  Sida,  in  the  Dictionary.  — Hemp  buah,  an 
.\ustralian  malvaceous  plant  (Plugian/hus  ptilc/icl/u.^-}, 
yielding  a  strong  fiber. 

Her'rlng  (hPr'rlng),  n.     [Add.} 

Fresh-water  herring. '//■  Yarra  herring.  iZool.)  See  Gray- 
ling, 3.  —  Plcton  herring,  name  given  to  various  fishes 
when  smoked  and  dried  like  bloaters.    [Local ,  N.  Z.\ 

Hick'0-ry  (hik'o-ry).  n.  {Bot.)  \_Add.']  2.  Any  one 
of  many  species  of  Acacia  and  of  several  species  of 
Eucalyptus  and  other  genera,  having  timber  like  true 
liickory  ;  —  called  also  native  hickory. 

Hlel'a-man  (hel'a-mSn),  II.     Same  .as  Heilaman. 

Hl'na-U  (he'nii-u  ;  colloij.  lie'nou),  n.  [Maori.]  [Writ- 
ten also  hinou.']  {Bot.)  A  tiliaceous  tree  of  New  Zealand 
{Ehvocurj>us  dentatus).     \_Locat,  N.  Z.'\ 

Hl'no-U  (he'no-u),  -n.     See  Hinau. 

Ho'ly  (ho'ly),  «.     [.4rff/.] 

Holy  dollar.    See  under  Dollar. 

Hon'or-a-ble  (on'er-a-b'l),  a.     [.■!</(?.] 

I^^  In  the  several  Australasian  colonies,  ministers  of 
the  crott^l,  members  of  the  upper  liouse  of  parliament, 
and  speakers  of  the  lower  house,  have  the  title  llonnrable 
during  their  term  of  office  or  membersliip. 

Hoop  (hoop  or  hdop  ;  277),  n.     \_Add.'\ 

Hoop  pine.    (Bot.)  See  under  Pine. 

Hoot  (hoot),  II.  [Maori  uiu  vengeance.]  Payment ; 
reward  ;  recompense ;  rate  of  wages.  See  also  Uxu. 
\_Slang,  N.  Z.'\ 


Hop  (hop),  H.     {Bot.)     ]_Add.'\ 

Hop  bush,  or  Native  hop.  (Bot.)  (a)  Any  species  of  Do- 
<hiu:iii.  a  genus  of  sapindaceous  plants,  bearing  capsules 
resembling  hops  in  appearance  and  taste,  (b)  Any  one  of 
various_prickly  species  of  the  leguminous  genus  Duvieaia, 
having  intensely  bitter  leaves. 

Hop'plng  fish'  (hSp'pTug  fish').  {Zo'dl.)  A  fish  of 
northeastern  Australia  {Periojihthalmus  australis),  of 
the  family  Gobidie. 

d^T" ' '  The  pectoral  fuis  are  developed  into  regular  legs, 
witn  which  tlie  fish  hops  or  leaps  along  the  mud  flats 
with  the  greatest  rapidity."  Tenison  Woods. 

Hor'l-zon'tal  (liBr'T-z6n't»I),  a.     \_Add.'\ 

Horizontal  scrub,  an  impenetrable  thicket  formed  by  low, 
horizontal  branches,  especially  those  of  the  Tasnianian 
tree  Anailoprtalnin  bigtinululosutn  ;  —  c?t.\\ed  also  hori- 
zonlal.     {Local,  I'asnianiu] 

HoTO-pl'tO  (ho'ro-pe'to ;  coUoq.  hSr'o-pe'to),  ?i. 
[Maori.]  {Bot.)  The  New  Zealand  pepper  tree  {Drimys 
aj-illaris).     See  under  Pepper.     \_Local,  New  Zealand'] 

Horse  (h5rs),  71.     [^</(/.] 

Bush  horse.    See  under  Bush. 

Horse'-rad'lsh  (-rad'Tsh),  n.    [Add.l 

Horse-radish  tree.  (Hot.)  (b)  An  Australian  tree  (Codo- 
norarjiiis  cotiiiijoliu.i),  so  named  from  the  taste  of  its 
leaves  :  —  called  also  quinine  tree  and  7nediciiie  tree. 

Hump  (hump),  r.  I.  [From  Hump,  ?». ;  cf.  the  use  of 
pack,  v.]  To  carry  (esp.  a  swag,  or  bushman's  bundle) 
on  the  back  or  shoulders ;  also,  to  carry,  in  general. 

He  professes  to  llave  humped  his  swngover  the  inland  plains. 

The  Aryns. 

Having  collected  a  sufticient  quantity,  we  humped  it  out  of 
the  liusli.  C.  L.  Moneij. 

To  hump  bluey.    See  under  Bluey. 

Hump'y  (hunip'y),  71.  ;  pi.  Humpies  (-Iz).  [Aborigi- 
nal oompi  a  small  dwelling.]  An  aboriginal  hut ;  a  guii- 
yah  ;  any  rude  hut. 

That  nijj'lit  he  passed  the  humifies  of  the  splitters  on  the  ridge. 

Lawsoti. 

Hur'dle-man  (hflr'd'l-man),  n.  A  man  who  has  charge 
of  the  lambs  and  weaners  on  a  sheep  station.     [Obs,"] 

Bnden-Pouell. 

Hut  (hut),  71.  [^1(7(/.]  2.  A  house  for  shearers  or 
other  laborers  on  a  station  ;  as,  the  men^s  hnt,  the  shear- 
ers' hut.  This  is  sometimes  a  large,  permanent  structure 
of  wood,  brick,  or  stone. 

Hut  keeper,  the  man  in  charge  of  a  station  hut ;  —  hence 
tlie  verb,  to  hut-keep.  Westgarth. 

Hy-e'na(ht-e'na),  ?(.  [Jrff/.]  In  Tasmania,  the  zebra 
wolf.     See  under  Wolf,  in  the  Dictionary. 


L  J. 


i-den'tl-ty  (t-dgn'ti-ty),  «.     \_Add.'\ 

Old  identity,  an  old  and  well-known  inhabitant  of  a  tovm 

or  district. 

But  while  the  old  Australian  identitit-^  arc  rapidly  diminish- 
ing in  number,  tlieir  places  are  being  taken  by  a  younger  and 
more  active  class  of  public  men.         Australian  Yearbook,  IN'.)". 

I'na-ka  (e'n'a-ka  ;  C0W05.  e'na-ka),  n.  [Maori.]  {Zo'dl.) 
See  Inanga. 

I'na-nga  (e'u'a-nga ;  coUoq.  e'nang-a),  re.  [Maori.] 
{Zo'ol.)  A  small  New  Zealaud  fish  {Galaxias  attenuatus), 
of  tlie  family  Galaxiadse ;  —  called  ?i\so  inaka,  7ni7i7ioir, 
and  ichitebait. 

(3^^  "Its  habitat  extends  to  Tasmania,  where  larger 
species  of  tliis  genus  are  called  Tasmaiiian  trout.  Other 
species  are  found  in  New  South  Wales."  if.  Taylor. 

In'di-gO  (Tn'dT-go),  a.      lAdd.] 

Indigo  plant,  Native  indigo,  or  Poison  bush  (Bot.),  any 
Australian  leguminous  plant  belonging  to  the  genus 
Siralu.^ouia,  some  species  of  which  are  a  deadly  poison 
to  stock. 

(II^^Tlie  names  are  sometimes  applied  to  other  legu- 
minous plants.  Sirainsonia  galegifolia  and  S.  Greyana 
are  also  called  the  Darling  pea  or  pea  plant.  There  is  a 
true  indigo  in  Australia  (Indigofera  australis). 

I'rlsh-man  (i'rTsh-mon),  71.     [^fW.] 

■Wild  Irishman  (Bot.),  the  New  Zealand  shrub  tumatu- 
kuru.    See  Tumatukuku. 

There  was  no  track,  and  the  tumatukuru  (a  thorny  de- 
ciduous shrub,  called  by  the  colonists  ]YilO  Irishman)  was 
verj'  thick  to  ride  through.  Sherwood  Hohei-ts. 

I'ron-'WOOd'  (I'urn-w68d'),  71.     (Bot.)    lAdd.2 

ISS^  For  various  Australian  trees  called  ironwood,  see 
Marblewood,  the  Note  under  Myktle,  and  Spurious 
olive  under  Olive. 

I'vy  (5'vJ-),  n.     \_Add.'] 

Native  ivy  (Bot.),  the  Macquarie  Harbor  vine  {Miihlen- 
beckia  adjiressa).  See  under  Vine.  The  name  is  also 
widely  but  incorrectly  applied  to  the  acclimatized  plant 
Senecio  scandens  (the  Cape  ivy  or  German  ivy). 


JaokOllrd'  (jSk'berd'),  71.     {Zo'dl. )  A  passerine  bird  of 
New  Zealand  {Creadion  cinereus),  resembling  the  star- 


luig  ;  also,  less  correctly,  the  saddleback  (C.  caruncur 
latus),  which  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  the 
adult  form  of 
^ '>■  cinereus. 

Jack'^-roo' 

(jak'- a-roo'),     11. 
[Formed    from 
Jack  on  the  mod- 
el  of    kanga7-oo.~\ 
[Written  also  juckeroo.']    A 
young  gentleman  living  as 
an   apprentice  on  a   sheep 
station,   or    otherwise    en- 
gaged in  acquainting  him- 
self with  colonial  life. 

All    hands,    consisting  ,     ,  ,,■  j  /^        ,. 

of  the  squatter,  his  ,iack^-        Jackbird  (Creadwn  cinereus). 
eroo.%  two  stockmen,  two 

working  hands,  and  half-a-dozen  aborigines,  turn  out  for  mus- 
tering. The  Australasian. 

Jarkaroos  —  the  name  given  to  voung  gentlemen  newly  ar- 
rived from  home  to  gather  colonial  experience.  11'.  Senior. 

Jack'a-roo',  '•.  i.     To  be  a  jackaroo. 

Jack'ass'  (-as'),  n.     lAdd.^ 

Derwent  jackass.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Butcher  bird,  under 
Butcher. 

Jar'rah  (jar'ra),  re.     [Aboriginal  djarryl.']     [Add.'] 

Bastard  jarrah.  (Bot.)  See  Bustard  mahogany,  under 
Mahogany. 

Jel'ly  (jSl'ly),  re.     \_Add.-\ 

Jelly  leaf  (/io/.),  the  Queensland  hemp;  —  so  called  from 
its  mucilaginous  nature.    See  under  Hemp. 

Jem'my  Don'nel-ly  (jim'my  don'nel-ly).  [Origin 
unknown.]  (Bot.)  Any  one  of  several  Australian  timber 
trees  of  various  genera ;  as,  Euroschinus  falcalus  and 
Myrsine  variabilis.     [CoUoq.] 

Jew'flsh'  (ju'lish'),  re.  {Zool.)  [Add.]  5.  Either 
of  two  marine  fishes  of  the  family  Percidm :  {a)  Glau- 
cosonia  hebraicum,  of  Westei'n  Australia ;  (J)  G.  scapu- 
lare,  of  Sydney. 

6.  A  sciaenoid  fish  {Scissna  antarctica)  of  the  Austra- 


lian coasts,  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the 
meagre  of  Europe  ; —  called  also  ki7igfish. 

Silver  jewfish  { Zo'ol.),  the  teraglin. 

Jim'my  Lo'W'  (jTm'my  15').'  {Bot.)  [Origin  un- 
known.] The  Australian  timber  tree  Eucalyptus  resi- 
nijera.  [Local,  Southern  Quee7t.sland]  See  Bota7iy  Bay 
kino,  under  Botany  Bay,  in  the  Dictionary. 

5^^"  Because  the  product  of  tliis  tree  first  brought 
Australian  kino  into  medical  notice,  it  is  often  in  old 
books  called  Botany  Bay  yum  tree.  Other  names  for  it 
are  red  gu7n,  gray  gum,  hickorij.''^  Maiden.  See  under 
Mahogany. 

Jin'gle  (jin'g'l),  re.  [Add.]  4.  A  kind  of  public 
vehicle,  common  in  Melbourne  about  1860-80,  but  now 
obsolete.  Lady  Barker. 

(lI^°°"The  i'mgle  was  a  two-wheeled  car  drawn  by  one 
horse.  The  fi-ont  seat  accommodated  the  driver  and  two 
passengers  :  the  back  seat  carried  tliree  passengers,  back 
to  back  with  those  in  front,  with  their  teet  on  a  narrow 
footboard.    The  whole  was  covered  by  a  tilt. 

Jlnk'er  (jink'er),  H.  A  two-wheeled  or  four-wheeled 
contrivance  much  used  in  the  bush  for  carrying  long 
trunks  of  trees. 

S^^  In  the  four-wheeled  jinker  the  hind  wheels  are 
much  larger  than  the  front  pair  and  the  two  axles  are 
joined  by  a  central  longitudinal  beam,  under  which 
the  tree  trunk  is  slung  by  means  of  chains.  The  two- 
wheeled  yirefer  has  a  bow-shaped  axle,  to  which  one  end 
of  the  trunk  is  slung,  the  other  being  allowed  to  drag  on 
the  ground.  The  jinker,  slightly  modified,  is  sometimes 
used  for  moving  wooden  ouUdings. 

Jo'ey  (jo'T),  re.  [Dim.  of  Joe,  f  r.  Joseph.]  1.  A  young 
kangaroo,  carried  in  its  mother's  pouch. 

When  the  flying  doe  throws  her  joe//  from  its  pouch,  the  dogs 
turn  upon  the"  little  one.  D.  Macdonata. 

2.  The  young  of  any  animal.     [CoUoq.] 

Wood-and-water  joey,  a  man-of-all-work  on  a  sheep  sta- 
tion. Mrs.  Henry  Jones. 

JumllUCk  (jiim'bfik),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  A  sheep ;  — 
so  called  by  aborigines  and  bushmeu. 

The  floor,  when  filled  with  sheep,  tilted  up,  and  shot  the 
unsuspecting./////(6?/c/'.9  into  the  water  below.  C.  L.  Moneij. 

Ju'nI-per  (ju'nT-per),  re.     [Add.] 

Native .ioniper.    (Bat.)  See  Blueberry. 
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Ka'hl-ka-te'a  (ka'lie-kii-ta'a ;  colloq.  ki'ka-te'a  or 
liSk'a-te'a),  m.  [Maori.]  {Bol.)  A  New  Zealand  conifer- 
ous tree  {Podocarpus  ducrydioides) ;  —  called  also  w/iite 
phte. 

[[ggs=  "  The  l;rikikatea  attains  the  extreme  height  of  150 
feet,  but  usually  ranges  from  60  ft.  to  100  ft.,  witli  atruuk 
from  1  ft.  to  i  ft.,  or  even  5  ft.,  in  diameter.  A  virgin 
Lull  ikalea  forest  affords  one  of  the  most  striking  sights  in 
New  Zealand  for  forest  scenery  ;  the  naked  symmetrical 
sliafts,  taperinfj  almost  imperceptibly,  appear  to  form 
dense  walls,  whioli  completely  shut  out  every  glimpse  of 
the  outer  world."  Kirk. 

Ka'hi-kO'ina-kO(kii'he-ko'mii-ko),n.  [Maori.]  {Bol.) 
A  New  Zealand  tree  (Pennanlia  corymbosa),  of  the  order 
Olavitiese ;  —  called  also  kaikomako.     \_Locul,  X.  Z."] 

Ka'i  (ka'e;  colloq.  kiii  and  ki),  n.  [Maori.]  Food. 
IColloq.,  Kew  Zealand  &  QHee7i.sla7Hl'\ 

Kajk  (kik),  n.     [Maori  kaika.'\     See  Kaika. 

Ka'l-ka  (ka'e-ka),  n.  [Maori.]  A  Maori  village  or 
community  ;  —  called  also  kainga,  and,  colloquially,  kaik. 

Each  I'fiika,  however  small,  liad  its  chief,  or  rangatira,  as 
he  was  tlien  called.  Sherwood  Roberts. 

(lgp°"  Kaika  and  kainga  are  dialectic  varieties  of  the 
same  word. 

Ka'i-ka-wa'ka  (kii'e-ka-vva'ka ;  colloq.  kaT'ka-vvii'ka), 
n.  [Maori.]  (5o/.)  Either  of  two  New  Zealand  conifer- 
ous trees  of  the  genua  Libocedrus  ;  —  called  also  kawdka 
and  cedar.  The  name  is  more  correctly  applied  to  the 
species  L.  do7iiana;  —  called  also  locally  arbor  vitse.- 
\_Local,  N.  Z.-\ 

d^^"  The  correct  Maori  name  of  L.  Bidwillii  is  pahau- 
tfa,  but  surveyors  and  buslimeu  always  call  it  kaika- 
ivaka. 

Ka'l-nga  (kii'e-nga),  M.  [Maori.]  A  Maori  village  or 
community.     See  Kaika. 

At  tlie  bottom  [of  the  ^len]  are  the  whares  and  cultivations 
of  a  tiood-sized  Maori  kiiitif/a.  IV.  D.  Hay. 

Ka'ka-blll'  (ka'ka-bTl'),  ii.  [Maori  kuka  a  kind  of 
parrot  +  Eng.  bill. ]  {Bot. )  The  glory  pea  of  New  Zealand 
(Cliirnl/nis  puniceus) ;  —  called  also paii'ot's  bill  kowhai. 
See  under  G-lort,  in  the  Dictionai-y.     [^Local,  N.  Z.'] 

Ka'ka-rl'kl  (ka'ka-re'ke),  n.  [Maori.  Cf.  Kakapo, 
in  the  Dictionary.]  {Zo'ul.)  1.  A  small  green  parrakeet 
of  New  Zealand  (Flalycercu.i  Xorse  Ze.alundim). 

2.  A  small  green  lizard  of  New  Zealand. 

Ka-na'e  (kii-nii'a ;  colloq.  k;i-nl'),  n.  [Maori.]  The 
New  Zealand  name  for  the  mullet.     See  under  Mullet. 

Ka-nak'a  (ka-nSk'a),  n.  \_Add.'\  2.  A  native  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  many  of  whom  are  employed  on  the 
sugar  plantations  of  Queensland.  A.  C.  Bicknell. 

'V\\<:  kanakaA  on  the  plantations  have  roomy  domiciles  aiid 
are  in  every  way  well  cured  for.  Gnu  Boothby. 

Kan'ga-rOO'  (kan'ga-roo'),  n.     [Add.'l 

Kangaroo  acacia.  (Bol.)  See  Prickly  mimosa,  under 
MiMO.SA.  —  Kangaroo  apple.  (Bol.)  See  under  Apple.  — 
Kangaroo  dog  {Zool .),  a  large  dog  like  a  lurcher,  kept  for 
hunting  tlie  kangaroo.  —  Kangaroo  grass.  {Bot.)  See  under 
Grass. —Kangaroo thorn  (£w/.),  the  prickly  mimosa.  See 
under  Mimosa. 

Kan'ga-roo'er  (-er),  ».  A  man  who  lives  by  hunting 
kaTigaroos  for  the  sake  of  their  skins. 

Kan'ga-roo'ing  (-ing),  n.     Hunting  the  kangaroo. 

In  chasing  kangaroos,  ar,  a.s  it  is  technically  termed,  kan- 
garuoittij,  large  powerful  dogs  are  used.  il/r.s.  Meredith. 

Ka-ra'ka  (ka-ra'ka ;  coWoy.  kriJk'a), «.  [Maori.]  (Bot.) 
A  New  Zealand  anacardiaceous  tree  (Corynocarpus  Isevi- 
giil'i),  cultivated  by  the  Maoris  for  its  edible  fruit,  which 
is  of  a  bright  orange  color.     [Local,  N.  Z.'] 

Ka'ra-mu  (kii'ra-mu  ;  colloq.  kar'a-mu),  n.  [Maori.] 
{Bot.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  ruljiaceous  trees  of 
the  genus  Coprosma.  C.  arborea  is  called  tree  karamu. 
ILoral,  A'.  Z.J     See  Coprosma. 

Kar'ri  (kar'rT),  71.  [Aboriginal.-]  {Bot.)  The  giant 
ginn  tree  of  Western  Australia  {Eucalyptus  diversicolor), 
valuable  for  its  timber. 

Ka'ti-po  (ka'te-po;  colloq.  kSt'i-p6),  n.  [Maori.] 
{Zo'dl.)  A  spider  {Latrddectus  scelio),  inhabiting  dark 


places  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  —  called  also  red- 
streaked  spider.  It  is  blackish  brown,  with  a  red  band 
on  the  abdomen.  This  is  the  most  widely  distributed 
spider  in  Australasia  and  the  most  venomous.  In  New 
Zealand  it  is  generally  found  in  bushes,  driftwood,  etc., 
on  the  seashore. 

1^^  "  This  spider,  popularly  known  as  the  red-streaked 
spider,  is  found  all  over  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales, 
and  is  recorded  from  Rockhampton  and  Bowen  on  the 
Queensland  coast  and  from  the  North  Island  of  New  Zea- 
land." Ji-  B.  Hogg. 

Ka'U-ri  (ka'u-re),  n.     [Maori.]     {Bot.)  [Add."] 
Queensland  kauri.    See  Dundatku  pine,  under  Pine. 

Ka-wa'ka  (ka-wii'ka),  7j.     {Bot.)  See  Kaik awaka. 
Ke'a  (ka'a;  coKog.ke'a),  ?i.    [Maori.]    (Zoo/.)  A  large 
New    Zealand    parrot    {Nestor 
notabilis) ;  —  called  also  moun- 
tain parrot. 

(!I^=  Though  not 
originally  carnivo- 
lous  the  kea  has 
de\  eloped  the  hab- 
it    and,   begimiing 


Kea  {.yestor  »ofabilis). 


with  offal 
from  slaugh- 
ter yards,  has 
grown  so  bold 
as  to  attack 
and  kill 
sheep,  even 
in  the  pres- 
ence of  the 
shepherd. 
On  this  ac- 
count it  is  be- 
ing exterminated. 

Kelp'fiSh'  (kglp'fishO,  n.  {Zool.)  [Add.J  (6)  In 
Tasmania,  a  fish  {Odax  bullaius)  of  the  i<md\y  Labridse  ; 
in  New  Zealand,  Coridodax  jiullus,  of  the  same  family 
(called  also  butterflslt),  and  any  one  of  various  other 
fishes  inhabiting  the  great  submarine  kelp  forests  of  the 
Southern  Ocean. 

Ken-ne'dy-a  (ken-ne'dT-a),  n.  [NL.,  named  after 
Kennedy,  an  English  gardener.]  (Bot.)  A  genus  of 
Australian  leguminous  plants. 

d^^  There  are  17  species,  some  more  or  less  erect,  but 
most  of  them  trailing,  with  papilionaceous  flowers  like  a 
brilliant  scarlet  runner.  K.  rnbiciiti<la  is  the  bean  ftoicer 
of  English  and  American  conservatories.  K.  pro.'itrata  is 
a  common  wild  flower,  called  bleeding  heart  or  coral  pea, 
and  sometimes  native,  or  Australian,  scarlet  runner. 

The  trailing  scarlet  Kennedyas,  aptly  called  the  bleeding- 
heart,  or  corcilpea,  brighten  the  grayuess  of  the  sandy,  peaty 
wastes.  Melburidan. 

Ki'ley  (ki'lj^), m.; p/.  KiLEYS.  [Aboriginal.]  [Written 
also  kyley.}  A  kind  of  boomerang.  IWestern  Av.itra- 
lia']  Eyre. 

Their  arms  consist  of  stone-headed  spears,  of  throwing 
sticks,  boomerangs  or  kile//.->,  etc.  Sir  George  Grej/. 

King'fish'  (king'fTsh'),  n.  {Zool.)  lAdd.]  (e)  In 
Sydney  and  New  Zealand,  Seriola  Lalandii,  one  of  the 
horse  mackerels  (family  Carangidx),  and  of  tlie  same 
genus  as  the  yellou'tail  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  — 
called  also  yellowtuil.  (/)  In  Melbourne,  Sciiena  antarc- 
tica;  —  called  Jewfish  in  Sydney.  See  Jewpish,  n.,  6. 
{g)  In  Tasmania,  Thyrsites  micropus,  of  the  family  Tri- 
chiuridse. 

Kip'per  (klp'per),  n.  [Aboriginal  kippa.']  A  young 
man  of  the  Australian  aborigines  who  has  passed  through 
the  initiatory  rite  called  bora.  Zillmann. 

Knock  (nbk),  V.  t.     [Add.'] 

To  knock  down.  [Add.}  (c)  To  spend  recklessly,  esp. 
for  drink  ;  as,  to  knock  dovni  a  bank  note.  — To  knock  down 
a  check,  or  cheque,  to  deposit  a  bank  check  with  the  keeper 
of  a  public  house  as  payment  in  advance,  and  to  drink 


Kooliman. 


and  live  riotously  till  its  value  is  exhausted.    Cf.  Lamb 
doa-n,  under  Lamb. 

E.xeept  at  shearing  time,  when  the  hands  knocked  down  their 
eheijueti,  gaiety  was  scarce.  Marcus  Clarke. 

The  bushman  who  comes  to  town  to  knock  down  his  cheque. 

Twupenii. 

Knock'a-bOUt'  (nok'a-bouf),  n.  A  man  employed  on 
a  sheep  station  to  do  odd  jobs  ;  —  called  also  knockabout 
man,  rouseabout,  and  roustabout. 

\t  the  station  where  I  worked  for  some  time  as  knorlahont 
num.  three  cooks  were  kept.  Marcus  Clarke. 

Ko'ko-pu  (ko'ko-pu  ;  colloq.  kok'6-pu'),  n.  [Maori.] 
{Zool.)  Any  fish  of  the  genus  Galaxias ;  —  called  also 
cockabully. 

Ko'ni-ni  (ko'ne-ne ;  colloq.  ko-ne'ne),  n.  [Maori.] 
{Bot.)  The  native  fuchsia  of  New  Zealand  ;  —  called  also 
kotukutiiku.     See  under  Fuchsia. 

Koo'ber-y  (koo'ber-y),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  {Zool.)  An 
Australian  fresh-water  percoid  fish  {Therapon  HiclMrd- 
sotrii). 

Kook'a-bur'ra  (k65k'a-bur'ra  or  kSok'a-bur'ra),  n. 
[Aboriginal.]  {Zool.)  The  laughing  jackass  (iJaceZo  j't- 
gas) ;  —  called  also  goburra  and  gogoberra.  See  Laugh- 
ing jackass,  under  Laughing,  in  tiie  Dictionary. 

JE^^  Kookaburra  is  tlie  name  chiefly  used  in  Sydney. 

Koo'li-bah' }  ('^"o'l'-l'''').  «•    See  Coolibah. 

Koo'li-man  (koo'lT-mSn),  n.    [Written  also  coolienian 
and  coolamin.]     A  large  vessel  of 
wood  or  bark,  used  by  the  Austra- 
lian aborigines  for  holding  water. 

Their  koolinians  were  very  large, 
almost  like  small  boats,  arid  were 
made  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  bark 
of  the  stringy-bark  tree.     Leichhardt, 

Koo'ra-]ong'  (koo'ra-jong'),  n. 
{Bot.)  An  older  spelling  of  KuR- 

RAJONG. 

Eo'ri-ma'ko  (ko're-ma'ko  ;  colloq.  kor'T-ma'ko),  7i. 
[Maori.]  {Zool.)  The  New  Zealand  bellbird.  See  Bell- 
bird  {d). 

Ko'ro-mi'ko  (ko'ro-me'ko  ;  colloq.  kor'o-me'ko),  n. 
[Maori.]  [Written  aX&okoromika.']  {Bot.)  A  New  Zea- 
land scrophulariaceous  tree  {Veronica  salici/olia).  [Lo- 
cal, Kew  Zealand] 

Kor'um-bur'ra  (kor'tim-bur'ra),  n.  [Aboriginal.] 
[Written  also  koirumburra.]  {Zool.)  The  brown  and 
yellow  Australian  blowfly. 

Odd  korianburras  dodge  briskly  about  with  cheerful  hum. 

Melhiirnian. 

Eo-tU'ku-tU'ku  (ko-tu'kii-tu'ku ;  colloq.  ko-tu'ku- 
tuk),  H.  [Maori.]  (5o/.)  The  New  Zealand  native  fuch- 
sia ;  also,  the  seed  berries  of  the  same ;  —  called  also 
tooky-took  and  konini.     [Local,  N.  Z.] 

Ko'Wha-i  (ko'hwii-e  ;  colloq.  ko'hwai),  n.  [Maori.] 
{Bot.)  A  New  Zealand  leguminous  shrub  (Sophora  tetrap- 
tera),  with  handsome  yellow  flowers  resembling  the  la- 
burnum. It  has  been  acclimatized  in  England  as  an 
ornamental  garden  shrub. 

Parrot's  bill  kowhai,  the  kaka-biU  {Clianthus puniceus). 

Ku'ma-ra  (ku'ma-ra  ;  colloq.  ku'ma-ra),  n.  [Polyne- 
sian.] [Written  also  kmnera.]  {Bot.)  The  sweet  po- 
tato {Ipomcea  balata.s).  See  under  Potato,  in  the  Dic- 
tionary. Sherwood  Roberts. 

Mumbling  incantations,  he  made  the  culprit  eat  a  baked 
knniera.  .  Rnsden. 

Kum'quat  (kum'kwot),  !?.     (Bol.)     [Add.] 

Native  kumquat,  the  desert  lemon.    See  under  Lemon. 

Kur'ra-jong' (kur'ra-jong'),  ;j.  [Aboriginal.]  [Writ- 
ten also  koorajong  and  currajong.]  (Bot.)  Any  tree  from 
whose  bark  or  fiber  the  Australian  aborigines  make  cord- 
age, nets,  or  matting;  esp.,  anyone  of  several  species 
of  Sterculia,  some  of  which  are  called  bottle  trees.  See 
Lace-bark  and  Note  under  Cooramin. 

Where  mountain  ash  and  kurrajong  grew  wide.     PaU^rson. 

Brown  kurrajong.  Comniersonia  echinnta. — Green  kurra- 
Jong,  Hiliiscns  lieterophyllus.  —  Tasmanian  kurrajong,  Pla- 
gianthus  sidoides. 
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Lace'-bark'  (las'bark'),  n.  (Bot.)  [Add.]  2.  The 
Australian  tree  Sterculia  acerifolia  (or  Brachychiion  ace- 
rifalium) ;  —  called  also  flame  tree  and  kurrajo7ig. 

W^T'  "  The  bark  is  fuUy  two  inches  thick  and  furnishes 
bast  of  a  most  beautiful  lacelike  texture."  Maiden. 

3.  The  ribbonwood  of  New  Zealand.  See  Riebonwood, 
ill  the  Dictionary. 

Lamb  (lam),  v.  t.  [Prob.  identical  with  Lam,  v.  i.,  to 
beat  soundly.  See  Lam,  in  the  Dictionary.]  To  knock, 
ill  a  peculiar  figurative  sense  (see  below) ;  — used  only  in 
the  phrase  to  lamb  down. 

To  lamb  down,  (a)  To  knock  down  ;  —  as  /o  lamb  down 
a  cheek.  See  To  knock  down  a  check,  under  Knock,  (b) 
To  entertain  (a  person)  at  a  public  house  (esp.,  to  supply 
him  with  liquor)  and  to  receive  a  bank  check  as  payment 
in  advance,  on  the  understanding  that  the  guest's  credit 
is  to  cease  when  the  value  of  the  check  is  exliausted  ;  — 
said  of  the  keeper  of  a  public  house,  esp.  in  the  Austra- 
lian bush.  Marcus  Clarke. 

(t^^  In  the  second  sense,  which  is  the  usual  one,  the 
phrase  commonly  implies  extortion  and  fraudulent 
■charges  on  the  part  of  the  innkeeper. 


LandsTbor-OUgh  gn^ass'  (lans'bur-o  gras').  {Bot.) 
See  under  Grass. 

Lan-ta'na  scrub'  (15n-ta'n«a  skrub').  (Bot.)  The  dense 
thicket  formed  by  the  Indian  flowering  verbenaceous 
shrub  Lantana  caniaru. 

iW"  A  few  seeds  were  imported  in  the  early  colonial 
days,  and  this  shrub  has  spread  over  thousands  of  acres 
in  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania. 

Lar'ri-kln  (15r'rT-kTn),  '/(.  [Cf.  Prov.  Eng.  larrick 
lively,  careless,  larack  to  frolic,  to  romp.  See  Note  be- 
low.]    1.  A  street  blackguard  ;  a  rowdy. 

In  a  row  with  those  modern  mohocks,  Australian  larrikin)', 
you  must  "  hit  to  kill."  Vogan. 

2.  A  hobbledehoy  inclined  to  rough  horseplay  and 
practical  joking. 

Youth  of  a  larger  growth,  —  inconsiderately  termed  larrikins. 

The  Age. 

3.  In  a  general  sense,  an  ill-bred  or  low-minded  per- 
son ;  —  often  used  merely  as  a  contemptuous  epithet. 

They  were  the  laughingstock  of  all  the  educated  larrikin.':  of 
the  country.  I'he  Dailji  I'deciraph  (Sydney). 


4.  A  neglected  boy  who  frequents  the  streets ;  a  street 
Arab  ;  a  gutter  snipe.  Marcus  Clarke. 

tg^  In  senses  1  and  2  this  word  has  become  common  in 
Eiigiand. 

(1£^°°  Larrikin  is  thought  to  have  come  into  use  about 
1870.  Its  origin,  though  much  disputed,  is  commonly  ex- 
plained by  the  following  anecdote  :  An  Irish  policeman 
at  Melbourne,  on  bringing  a  notorious  rough  into  court, 
was  asked  by  tlie  magistrate  wliat  the  prisoner  had  bfcn 
doing,  and  replied,  "He  was  a-larrilin^  [i.  e.,  a-larUiug] 
about  the  streets."  This  stor.v  lacks  confirmation,  biit 
tlie  word  may  not  improbably  be  connected  with  lark  to 
frolic,  to  wliich,  indeed,  the  Prov.  Eng.  larrick  and  larack 
are  perhaps  related. 

Lar'ri-kin-ism  (lar'iT-kTn-Tz'in),  n.     The  conduct  of 
a  larrikin  ;  disorderly  or  rufflaiily  behavior ;  rowdyism. 
Middle-chisB  respectability  is  too  strong  for  larrikinism. 

Twopeny. 
Acts  of  juvenile  larrikinism  have  lately  become  frequent. 

S'/dney  3torniny  Iltiratd, 
Lau'rel  (la'rgl ;  277),  n.    lAdd.] 
Dodder  laurel.    (Hot.)  In  Australia,  any  species  of  Ca.s-- 
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syt/tn  ;  —  ca,lled  also  devirs  guts.  —  Seige  laurel.  (Bot.) 
See  under  Pittospordm. —Native  laurel  {Bot.),  the  tree 
Pitlos^oruiii  mululatuni.  (See  under  Fittospoeum.)  The 
name  is  also  loosely  applied  to  any  tree  witli  shiny,  aro- 
matic leaves  resembling  in  shape  those  of  the  common 
laurel. 

Law'yer  (la'yer),  n.  iAdd.^  3.  [Prov.  Eng.  lawyer 
a  bramble,  the  thorny  stem  of  a  brier.]  (Bot.)  (a)  In 
New  Zealand,  any  one  of  various  trailing  brambles  (esp. 
Hubus  austndii)  which  impede  locomotion  in  tlie  bush  ; 

—  called  also  lawyer  cane. 

The  latviier  cane  and  the  supple-jack  between  them  bar 
progress  tliroiigh  the  forest,  and  render  passage  absolutely 
impossible  to  the  man  who  does  not  hack  his  way  with  knile 
and  ii.x.  "'•  ^niior. 

(A)  In  Australia,  the  liliaceous  plant  Flagellaria  Indica; 

—  called  also  lawyer  rine. 

Dangerous  stinging  trees  and  lawt/er  vines  to  right  and  left 
render  caution  necessary.  I'ugan. 

^g^  Both  plants  are  called  also  hush  lawyer. 

Lead'beat'er  (led'bet'er),  n.  [Named  after  Leadbealer, 
an  explorer.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  Australian  pink  cockatoo 
{Cacalua  I.eadheateri) ;  —  called  also  Leadbeater's  cocka- 
too. See  Illnst.  under  Cockatoo,  in  the  Dictionary. 
■  Lease  (les),  n.  4.  {Mining)  A  piece  of  land  held 
under  a  mining  lease. 

Leath'er  (letli'er),  n.     lAdd.J 

Leather  jacket.  (ZiioL)  [Add.\  (e)  Any  fish  of  the  genus 
^/oHf/caHMH.v,  of  the  family  .Scferoilenni.  (;/)  (Bot.)  Any 
one  of  several  Australian  trees  with  very  tough,  smooth, 
tight  bark :  Alptiitonia  rx'elsu  (order,  Rhamnex),  Ceralo- 
pelahim  njielalum  (order,  Sarifrayex),  Crijptocarya 
Mristnerii  (order,  Laurines^),  Eucalyptus  punctata,  (or- 
der. Myjtace£e),Cupaniasemitjlauca  (order,  Sapiudacete), 
and  others. 

Lee'an'gle  I  (le'Sn'g'l),  n.     [Aboriginal.]     A  weapon 

Li'an'gle  )  of  the  Australian  aborigines  ;  — called 
also  leewill. 

i^^  '■  The  liangle  is  a  heavy,  formidable  weapon,  about 
two  and  a  half  feet  long,  with  a  sharp-pointed  Bend,  nine 
inches  in  length,  projecting  at  a  right  angle.  It  is  used 
in  fighting  af  close  quarters,  and  the  blows  are  warded 
off  by  the  heavy  shield.  In  grappling,  the  shields  are 
thrown  away,  and  the  combatants  deliver  their  blows  on 
each  other's  backs  with  the  sharp  point  of  the  liaiigle, 
by  reaching  over  their  shoulders."  J.  Dawson. 

Leek  (lek),  »,.    [.icW.] 

Native  leek  (Bot.),  a  poisonous  liliaceous  plant,  fatal  to 
cattle  iBulltiiie  bulhosa,  or  a«i<)-a/w) ;  — called  also  7m- 
live  onion.    [Australia] 


Lee'wlll  (le'wil),  )i.     [Aboriginal.]     The  leeangle. 

Leich'hardt's  bean'  (lik'hiirts  ben').  [Named  after 
Dr.  Ludwig  Leic/ihardt,  an  Australian  explorer.]  {Bot.) 
The  seed  of  the  Entada  scandens.     See  under  Beak. 

Leich'hardt's  tree'  (-tre'),  the  Indian  mulberry.  See 
under  Mulberry. 

Lem'on  (lem'tin),  n.     [Add.^ 

Desert  lemon  (Bot.),  a  rutaceous  tree  of  Northern  Aus- 
tralia (Atalantia  gtauca),  bearing  an  acid  fruit  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  ;  —  called  also  iiatire  laiinqual.  —  Wild 
lemon  (.Bot.),  an  Australian  rubiaeeous  tree  ( Cant/iium  lali- 
foliam) ;  —  called  also  wild  orange.  It  bears  no  edible 
fruit.  A  true  wild  lemon  was,  however,  discovered  by 
Leichhardt. 

Leop'ard  (Igp'erd),  n.     lAdd.J 

Leopard  tree  (Bot.),  the  spotted  tree  (Flindei'sia  macu- 
lo.s(i I ;  —  called  also  priclly  pine  in  Queensland.  See  un- 
der Spotted,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Li'an'gle  (le'Sn'g'l),  n.     Same  as  Leeangle. 

Llght'WOOd'  (lit'wood'),  n.  [.l(/(/.]  2.  (Bot.)  An 
Australian  leguminous  tree  (.-Icacia  melanoxylon),  so 
called  from  the  light  weight  of  its  wood  compared  with 
Eucalyptus  timber  ;  —  called  also  blacku-ood  from  the 
very  dark  color  of  the  mature  wood  ;  other  names  are 
black  salli/,  hickory,  and  silver  wattle. 

LU'y  (ill'y),  n.     \_Add.-] 

Brisbane  lily,  or  Moreton  Bay  lily  (Bot.),  the  Queensland 
■plawtEiirijcU's  Cunningha/nii.  —  'DaxliDglily  (£0/.),  a  hand- 
some Australian  amarylUdeoiis  plant  ( Crinnm  Jlaccidmn) 
bearing  white  flowers ;  —  so  called  from  the  river  Darling. 
Its  bulbs  vield  a  substance  similar  to  arrowroot.  Called 
also  Murray  lily.  —  Flax  lily.  (Bot.)  (a)  The  New  Zealand 
flax  i)lant  (Pharniium  lenax).  (b)  The  Australian  lilia- 
ceous, fibrous  plant  Bianella  hrris,  and  others  of  the 
same  genus.  —  Giant  lily  (Bot.),  the  Australian  amaryllide- 
ous  plant  Doryanthc:  excelsa ;  —  called  also  .^lear  lily.— 
Gordon  Illy  (Bo/.),  any  species  of  the  liliaceous  plant  Bla7i- 
fordia  ;  —  called  also  Christmas  br/ls.  —Grass  lily  (Bot.), 
the  Australian  liliaceous  plant  Antliriipodiinii  slrlctum.— 
Murray  lHy  (Bot .),  the  Austi'alian  liliaceous  plant  Crijiam 
jiacciilnni ;  tlie  Darling  lily.  "  A  beautiful  species,  not 
to  be  found  away  from  the  Murray  River  southward." 
Von  Mueller.  —  Rock  lily  (Bot. ),  a  tree  orchid  (Dendrobimn 
speeiosiini),  usually  found  growing  on  rocks  in  New  South 
Wales,  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sydney.  It  has 
large,  glossy,  green  leaves,  and  bears  a  profusion  of  dense- 
flowered  racemes  of  a  beautiful  creamy  white  color.  — 
Spear  lily.    (Bot.)  See  Giant  lily  (above). 

Lime  (llm),  re.     (Bot.)  [Add.} 

Finger  lime.  Citrus  Anstralasica.  —  Native  lime,  (o)  Citrus 


Au.'ilralasica.  (b)  C.  austrulis  ;  —  called  also  native  orange. 
—  Native  scrub  lime,  an  apocyueous  shrub  (Caris.m  ovala), 
which  bears  an  egg-shaped  fruit,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
resembling  a  sloe. 

Logs  (logz),  n.  2>l.  A  lockup,  especially  one  of  rude 
construction  ;  —  so  called  in  the  early  days  of  Australian 
mining,  probably  from  the  jail  of  logs  at  the  penal  set- 
tlement of  Sydney. 

U^='  "  The  inhabitants  of  Sydney  were  assessed  (1800) 
to  supply  thatch  for  the  new  jail.  It  was  eighty  feet 
long,  the  sides  and  ends  were  of  strong  logs,  a  double 
rovi'  of  which  formed  each  partition.  The  jirison  was 
divided  into  twenty-two  cells.  The  floor  and  the  roof 
were  logs,  over  which  was  a  coat  eight  inches  deei)  of 
clay."  Barrington. 

Lol'ly  (lol'ljr),  n.  [Cf .  Lollipop.]  A  lollipop ;  also, 
in  general,  any  kind  of  sweetmeat  or  confectionery. 

Long  (long  ;  115),  a.     [Jrfrf.] 

Long  Tom.  (d)  (Zo'dl.)  The  fL&h  Beloneferox.  See  Gar- 
fish (c).     [Local,  ^Sydney] 

Look'ing-glass'  (165k'ing-glas'),  n.     \_Add.'\ 

Looking-glass  tree.  (Bot.)  See  Red  mangrove  (b),  under 
Mangrove. 

Lo'tus  (lo'tiis),  n.     lAdd.-\ 

Lotus  bird  (Zo'dl.),  Queensland  name  for  the  native  jac- 
aiia ;  —  so  called  from  its  running  about  on  the  lotus 
leaves  abounding  in  Queensland  waters.  Called  also 
jjarra.    See  Jacana,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Low'an  (lo'an),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  [Aboriginal.]  An  Aus- 
tralian bird  (Leipoa  ocellata);  —  called  also  ?;i«Wee  Aere, 
mallee  bird,  inallee  fowl,  native  pheasant,  and  scrub  tur- 
key.    See  Leipoa,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Lu'bra(lu'bra), )(.  [Aboriginal  Tasmanian.]  A  girl  or 
woman  of  the  Australian  aborigines      See  Blackpellow. 

She  had  the  younger  tuhircf  taught  to  work,  cook,  wash.  and. 
dimly  nn<lerstand  a  little  of  Christianity.        .Mrs.  Henry  Junes. 

We  fell  iu  with  two  blackfellows  and  their  lubraa  or  wives. 

£.  Giks. 

^ff^  The  word  luln-a  generally  implies  a  young,  lui- 
married  girl,  the  word  gin  denoting  a  married  woman ; 
but  both  words  are  applied  indiscriminately  to  either. 

Native  lacem,  or  Paddy  lucern  (Bot.),  the  Queensland 
hemp.    See  under  Hemp. 

Lu'drick  (Ki'drlk),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  [Aboriginal.]  A  va- 
riety of  the  blackfish  (Gii'ella  simplex),  of  the  family: 
Spaiidse.     [Local,  Victoria'] 
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Ma'do  (raa'do),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  (Zo'dl.)  An  Aus- 
tralian marine  percoid  fish  (Therapon  Cuvieri) ;  —  called 
also  trumpeter  perch. 

Mag'ple  (mag'pi'),  n.     \_Add.'] 

Magpie  perch  (Zo'dl.),  an  Australian  sparoid  fish  (Chilo- 
dactylus  gibbosus). 

Ma'gra  (ma'gra),  re.  [Aboriginal.]  A  pouch  which  the 
aboriginal  women  wear  tied  over  their  shoulders,  and  in 
which  they  carry  their  infants. 
Ma-hog'a-ny  (ma-hog'a-nj),  71.  (Bot.)  \_Add.'] 
3.  Any  one  of  several  Australian  trees,  so  called  from 
the  more  or  less  close  resemblance  of  their  timber  to  true 
mahogany  ;  also,  the  timber  of  these  trees. 

Bastard  mahogany,  (a)  Eucalyptus  botryrndes  ;  —  called 
also  .sicauix)  uialiogany,  bangalay,  bastard  jarrah,  and 
^coolly  bull,  (b)  The  jarrah  (E.  marginala).  See  Jarrah, 
in  the  Dictionary.  —  Forest  mahogany,  (a)  In  Queensland, 
the  tallow-wood  (E.niicrocorys).  (b)  In  Sydney  and  the 
neighborhood,  E.  rc^inifera;  called  also  Jiurmy  Low  and 
red  mahogany.  —  Red  mahogany.  Same  as  Forest  ma- 
hogany (b).  —  Swamp  mahogany,  (a)  See  Basiai'd mahogany 
(a),  (b)  Eucalxipliis  robnsta.  called  also  while  mahogany, 
(c)  Occasionally,  Triitania  laurina  and  T.  neriifolia.  — 
White  mahogany,  (a)  In  New  South  Wales,  Eucalyptus 
acnteuioides.  (b)  E.  robu.^ta;  —  called  also  swamp  ma- 
hogany. 

Ma'i-re  (ma'e-ra  ;  colloq.  mi're),  ».  [Maori.]  (Bot.) 
Any  one  of  several  New  Zealand  trees :  —  (a)  Olea  lan- 
ceolata,  of  the  order  Jasmi7iese  ;  —  called  white  7naire  by 
Auckland  bushmen.  (b)  Fusanus  Cun7iinghamii,  of  the 
order  Santalaceas  ;  —  called  also  New  Zealand  sandal- 
wood, (c)  Olea  Cumii}ighamii,ot  the oidei  Ja.iminese; 
—  often  called  black  maire  by  bushmen.  (d)  Olea  ape- 
tala,  of  the  order  Jasminese ;  —  called  also  broad-leaved 
maire.  (e)  Olea  montana,  of  the  order  Jasniiness  ;  — 
Ctflled  also  narrow-leaved  maire.  (/)  Eugenia  maire, 
of  the  order  Myrtacese  ;  —  called  by  the  Maoris  inaire- 
tawhaka. 

51^^  "  The  native  name  7naire  is  applied  not  only  to  the 
olives,  of  which  there  are  four  species,  but  also  to  Fusa- 
71US  Cunninahamii  —  the  sandalwood — and  other  trees 
which  afford  dense  heavy  timber  of  even  texture.  This 
indiscriminate  application  of  the  native  name  has  led  to 
much  confusion  amongst  bushmen  and  settlers."      Kirk. 

Ma'ko  (mii'ko),  n.  [Maori.]  (.^oS?.)  A  kind  of  shark 
(Lamna  glavca) ;  —  called  also  mango.     [Local,  A\  Z.] 

Ma'ko-ma'ko  (ma'ko-ma'ko  ;  colloq.  miSk'a-muk),  n. 
[Maori.]  (Bot.)  1.  A  New  Zealand  tiliaceous  tree  (.InV 
totelia  racemosa); — called  also  voine  berry.  It  forms 
copses  resembling  the  English  hazel  copses. 

^S^  "It  is  one  of  the  commonest  plants  of  the  colony, 
a  shrub  or  tree,  from  six  feet  to  thirty  feet  high,  with  a 
trunk  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  fruit  is  a  small 
red  berry,  changing  into  black."  Kirk. 

2.  (Zo'dl.)  The  New  Zealand  bellbird  (ATitkornis  me- 
lanura) ;  —  called  also  korimako. 


Mal'lee  (mSl'le),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  (Bot.)  A  dwarf 
Eucalyjit  with  a  number  of  thin  stems  of  uniform  and 
approximately  equal  diameter  springing  from  a  thick- 
ened stock.  There  are  several  species,  the  commonest 
being  Eucalyptus  dumosa  and  E.  gracilis. 

Through  swaliij)s  and  through  malice  with  scarcely  a  track. 

A.  T.  'Chandler. 

Through  the  madding  maze  of  mallee,  when  the  sun  is  at  its 

worst.  C.  A.  Sherard. 

Bull  mallee,  any  very  large  and  deeply  rooted  maUee.  — 
The  Mallee.  (a)  The  scrub  or  thicket  formed  by  the  mal- 
lee.   (b)  The  country  or  district  where  the  mallee  grows. 

Mallee  Act,  an  act  of  the  parliament  of  Victoria  regula- 
ting settlement  in  the  Mallee.  —  Mallee  Board,  the  board 
appointed  by  the  government  of  Victoria  to  regulate 
settlement  in  the  Mallee.  —  Mallee  country,  or  Mallee  dis- 
trict, the  regions  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
South  Australia  overgrown  with  mallee  ;  —  caUea  also 
tlie  Mallee.  — MaUee  fowl,  or  Mallee  hen.  (Zo'dl.)  See  Low  an. 
—  Mallee  scrub,  the  thicket  formed  by  the  mallee.  — 
Mallee  scrubber,  one  of  the  wild  cattle  inhabiting  the 
mallee  scrub. 

Ma'na  (ma'na),  re.  [Maori.]  The  authority,  influ- 
ence, or  prestige  enjoyed  by  a  person  on  account  of  his 
rank,  character,  or  success  iu  life,  or  for  any  other  rea- 
son.    [X.  Z.  and  X.  S.  TF.] 

(E^~*  In  its  Maori  use,  mana  has  a  wide  signification 
andis applied  to  both  persons  and  things.  In  English,  it 
is  technically  used  of  the  authority  or  prestige  of  a  Maori 
chief,  but  is  colloquially  applied  to  other  persons,  esp. 
public  officers  and  politicians. 

m^^  "  Virtus,  prestige,  authority,  good  fortune,  sanc- 
tity, luck,  are  all  words  which,  under  certain  conditions, 
give  sometliing  near  the  meaning  of  mana,  though  not 
one  of  them  gives  it  exactly."  F.  E.  Maning. 

Among  the  leading  men  of  the  colony  who  have  had  the 
greatest  mana  with  the  Maoris  have  been  the  first  Bishop  Sel- 
wyn  [and]  Sir  George  Grey,  J.  M.  Moore. 

Ma'ngO  (ma'ngo  ;  CO/Z05.  mang'6),  re.    [Maori.]    (Zo- 
ol.)  A  kind  of  shark.     See  Mako.     [Local,  N.  Z.'] 
IHan'grOve  (man'grov  ;  277),  71.     [Add."] 

Milky  mangrove.  (Bot.)  See  Blind- your-eyes.  —  Red 
mangrove.  (Bot.)  in)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  trees 
belonging  to  the  genus  Bruyuiera  :  e.specially  B.  Rheedii 
(or  B.  australi.f),  which  grows  in  India,  Northern  Aus- 
tralia, and  Fiji,  (b)  The  sterculiaceous  tree  Heritiera 
liltoralis.  [Local,  N.  Z.]  It  is  called  .•<uudri  in  India 
and  looking-glass  tree  by  English  gardeners.  —  River 
mangrove  (Bot.),  the  tree  .dSgicefas  7naius.  —  White  man- 
grove (£oM.  a  verbenaceous  tree  of  New  Zealand  (Ari- 
cennia  oJfici7utlis).    [Local,  N.  Z.\ 

Ma'nu-ka  (ma'nu-ka ;  co??o5.  ma-nu'ka),  re.  [Maori.] 
(Bot. )  The  New  Zealand  tea  tree  (Lep'tospermum  scopa- 
rium).     See  under  Tea.     [Local,  N.  Z.'] 

ll^*°°'"The  manuka  is  the  most  common  plant  in  the 
colony,  being  foimd  in  great  abundance  in  every  dis- 
trict, and  occupying  the  place  of  the  furze  in  the  British 
Islands."  Kirk. 


Ma'O-rl  (mii'S-re),  re.  &  a.     [Add.] 

Maori  cabbage  (Bot.),  the  wild  cabbage  of  New  Zealand, 
descended  from  cabbages  planted  by  Captain  Cook.  — 
Maori  head  (Bot.),  the  grass  tree  of  New  Zealand.  Cf. 
Blackboy.  —  Maori  hen  (Zo'dl.),  the  weka.  See  Weka,  in 
the  Dictionary.  —  Fakeha  Maori.    See  mider  Pakeha. 

Ma'O-ri-land'  (-ISud'),  re.  A  local  name  for  New  Zea- 
land. 

Ila'O-ri-land'er  (-er),  re.  A  native  born  inhabitant  of. 
New  Zealand. 

Ma'pa-U  (ma'pa-u  ;  colloq.  ma'pou),  )  re.      [Maori.  ] 

Ma'po-U  (mS'po-u  ;  C0W07.  ma'pu),  j  (Bot.)  A. 'Sew 
Zealand  tree  (Myrsine  Urrillei),  of  the  order  Myrsi7iese  ; 
—  called  also  7nalapou,  7natapo,  7natipo,  and  maple. 
[Local,  jV.  Z.'] 

Black  mapau,  name  applied  incorrectly  by  New  Zear 
land  settlers  to  the  tree  Pittosporum  tenuifolium,  of 
the  order  Pittosporepc. — White  mapau.  (a)  The  tarata 
(P'lttosporum  eugenoides)  ■,  —  c&lled  also  turpentine  tree, 
(b)  The  saxifragaceous  tree  piripiri  (Carpodelus  serra- 
tus) ;  called  often  mapou.    See  Piripiri. 

Ma'ple  (ma'p'l),  re.     (Bot.)     [Add.'] 

(5^°*  In  New  Zealand  the  term  7naple  is  applied  to  all 
trees  bearing  the  name  mapa^i  or  7napou.    See  Mapau. 

IHa-ra'ra  (ma-ra'ra),  re.  [Aboriginal.]  (Bot.)  Any 
saxifragaceous  tree  of  the  genera  Weinmannia  and  Ach- 
a7na.     [Local,  northern  coasts  of  N.  S.  IT.] 

Mar'ble-WOOd'  (mai-'b'I-wood'),  re.  (Bot.)  An  Aus- 
tralian tree  (Olea  pa7iicu.lata),  of  the  order  Jasminese;  — 
called  also  ironwood  and  native  olive. 

Mar'i-ner  (mar'T-ner),  re.  [Said  to  be  from  aboriginal 
me)v'!'re«  a  shell  necklace.]  (Zo'dl.)  The  bronze-colored, 
prismatic  shell  of  several  species  of  marine  gastropods  of 
the  genus  Ele7ichus,  especially  i?.  bellulus;  —  sometimes 
called  warre7ier.     [Local,  Tasmania'] 

Marsh  (marsh),  re.  [Add.]  2.  A  meadow  that  re- 
mains green  through  the  dry  season.    [Local,  Tasmania']- 

The  common  colonial  term  marsh  may  be  misunderstood  at 
home.  A  marsh  here  is  what  in  England  would  be  called  a 
meadow,  green  in  the  driest  season.  Mrs.  Meredith. 

Mar-SU'pi-al  (mar-sii'pT-al),  a.    [Add.] 

Marsupial  mole  (Zo'dl.),  a  mole  (Notoryctes  typhlops) 
found  in  Central  Australia.  —  Marsupial  wolf  (.^00?.),  the 
zebra  wolf.    See  under  Wolf,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Mat'a-gO'ry  (mat'a-go'ry),  re.  [Corruption  of  Maori 
tumalukurti.]    (jBoZ.)  See  Tumattjkued.     [Local,  N.Z.] 

Ma'ta-i  (ma'ta-e  ;  colloq.  mii'tai),  re.  [Maori.]  (Bot.) 
A  coniferous  tree  of  New  Zealand  (Podocarpus  spi- 
7iata); — called  also  black  pine  and  red  pi7ie.  [Local, 
X.  Z.] 

Ma'ta-po  (ma'ta-po;  colloq.  ma'ta-p6),  n.  [Maori.] 
[Written  also  7natipo,  matlpou,  and  matapou.]  (Bot.) 
The  New  Zealand  tree  mapau.     See  Mapau. 

Varieties  of  matapo,  a  beautiful  .'^hrub.  each  leaf  a  study, 
with  its  delicate  tracery  of  black  veins  on  a  yellow  ground. 

Lady  Barker. 


ale,   senate,    care,   am,    arm,    ask,   final,   sjU ;     eve,   event,    end,   fern,   recent ;     ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    obey,    orb,    odd : 
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Match  (mSch),  n.     [Add-I 

Match  box  bean  (jBot.),  the  seed  of  the  leguminous  plant 
Enlada  scandens.    See  under  Bean. 
Mead'OW  (mSd'o),  n.     iAdd.-] 
Meadow  rice  graaa.    {Bot.)  See  under  Grass. 
Med'i-Cine  (mSd'T-stn  ;  277),  n.     [Add.'] 
Medicine  tree  (Bo^),  the  horse-radish  tree.    See  under 

HORSE-EADISH.  ..,  s    •  -i  •     i 

Mel'on  (mSl'un),  re.  [Cf.  Pademelon.]  (.Zoo?.)  A  kind 
of  waUaby  or  small  kangaroo  {Halmaturus  thetidisy,  — 
generally  called  pademelon  or  paddymelon.  bee  Wal- 
laby, in  the  Dictionary. 

IHel'on  (mgl'un),  re.     [Add.] 

Melon  hole,  a  large  hollow  in  flat  land,  so  called  fvom  its 
resemblance  in  size  and  shape  to  a  melon,  borne,  how- 
ever, ascribe  these  hollows  to  the  work  of  pademelons. 

The  soil  is  a  stiff  clay,  washed  out  by  the  rains  mto  ^h';']'"' 
holes,  well  known  by  the  squatters  under  the  name  of  »  etai 
holes.  Miuinaiai. 

Me-nu'ra  (me-nu'ra),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  m>'  moon  -\- 
ovpa  tail ;  from  the  crescent-shaped  spots  on  the  tvvo 
principal  tail  feathers.]  {Zool.)  The  genus  containing  the 
lyre  birds ;  a  lyre  bird.    See  Lyre  bird,  in  the  Dictionary. 

|II^=  The  reifn «ra  was  called  l'>r<iof  mradi.ie  iii  the 
earS^  days  of  New  South  Wales ;  Gould,  1848,  calls  it 
the 'pheasant  "of  the  colonists."  and  in  many  Bfrts  ot 
AustraUa,  especiaUy  Gippsland,  it  is  still  so  called  by 
bushmeu.    Mniura  is  often  used  as  tlie  vernacular  name. 

Me're  (ma'ra  ;  colloq.  mer'i),  n.  [Maori.]  [Written 
also  men  and,  incorrectly,  merai.]  A  Maori  war  club 
made  of  nephrite.  J^-  -'«2/'<"- 

The  greenstone  mere,  which  weighed  about  six  Pounds,  was 
thirteen  inches  long  and  in  shape  resembled  a  flattened  socla 
water  bottle.  i^i^bonie. 

Mes'sage  (mes'saj ;  48),  re.     [Add.] 

Meaaage  atick,  a  stick,  carved  with  significant  hnes  and 
dots,  carried  from  one  person  or  tribe  to  another  among 
the  Australian  aborigines,  to  convey  '"Jo'g  .     ""•  ^„j,,^/j 

Mess'mate'  (mSs'maf),  n.  [Add.]  2.  (Bot.)  Any 
one  of  several  trees  of  the  genus  Eucalyptus,  especially 
E.  amyqdaUna  and  E.  obliqua.  _ 

Mla'mla' l(mi'mi'),  re.;  pi.  Miamias  or  Mmis  (mi'- 

Mi'mi'  j  iniz')-  [Aboriginal.]  [Written  also  my- 
my.]  A  temporary  hut  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  open 
on  the  lee  side,  and  consisting  only  of  loose  boughs  and 
sheets  of  bark,  thrown  up  against  a  ridgepole  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  wind.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  more 
substantial  huts. 

The  dwelling  is  merelv  a  few  branches  thrown  up  against 
the  prevailing  wind  in  rude  imitation  of  the  ''^'g'' jj^'JJ^'^'J;,^;. 

She  saw  the  first  blacks  in  their  wild-lookinuH^is^or^wur- 

'"ittU'let  (mil'lSt),  re.     l^Bot.)     [Add.] 

AustraUan  miUet,  or  Native  millet,  Panicum  deconi- 
po.?«!(rei ;- called  also  umbrella  grass  and  emu  gras.^.-- 
Ditch  miUet,  Paspalum  scrobiculatum.  —  Seaside  millet, 
Paspalam  distickum  ;  —  called  also  silt  grass. 
Mi-mo'sa  (mi-mo'sa  ;  277),  re.  {£ot.)  [Add.] 
11^=  The  genus  Mimosa  formerly  included  the  genus 
Acacia;  and  the  Australian  wattle  trees,  now  all  classed 
as  Acacia,  of  the  suborder  Mimosere,  were  formerly 
classed  as  Mimosa.  The  latter  name  survives  in.  the 
trade  term  mimosa  for  wattle  bark,  and  also  collpctuially 
in  the  bush ;  but  there  are  no  representatives  ot  the  re- 
stricted genus  Mimosa  in  Austraha. 

Prickly  mlmoaa.  (a)  The  common  Australian  prickly 
wattle  (Acacia,  formerly  Mimosa,  jumperma),  much 
used  for  hedges ;  —  caUed  pHcldy  Moses  by  bushmen. 
(b)  The  furzelike  AustraUan  tree  Acacia  armata;  — 
caUed  also  kangaroo  acacia  and  kangaroo  thorn,  much 
grown  for  hedges,  and  important  for  covering  coast  sands 
with  an  unapproachable  prickly  vegetation. 

Mln'er  (min'er),  re.     [Add.] 

Mlner'a  right,  a  license  to  dig  or  mine  for  gold  in  Aus- 
tralla.  yvestgart/i. 

The  gold  in  the  soil  is,  of  course,  the  property  of  the  crown  ; 
and  before  any  man  can  take  it  he  must  get  what  is  called  a 
miner's  right.  Charles  liobnisoiu 

Mln'now  (min'no),  re.  [Add.]  3.  (Zool.)  The 
inanga.     [Local,  N.  Z.]     See  Inanga.     ^  . 

Ml'ro  (me'ro  ;  as  a  scientific  term,  mi'ro),  re.    [Maori.  J 

1.  (Bot.)  A  New  Zealand  coniferous  tree  (P0(Zoeoj-;3?(S 
ferruginea)  ;  —  called  also  black  pine.     [Local,  N.  Z.] 
'    2.  iZo'dl.)  A  genus  of  passerine  birds  of  New  Zealand  ; 
—  called  also  rofttre.     Two  species  are  also  called  tomtits. 

5^"  The  Maori  word  miro  has  been  adopted  as  the 
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scientific  name  of  this  genus,  and  both  re;  Iro  and  the  redu- 
plicated form  miro-miro  are  used  as  English  vernacular 
iames  Miro  albifrons  is  the  South  Island  robin;  M. 
australis,  the  North  Island  robxn. 

Ml'ro-mi'ro   (me'rfi-me'ro),  re.      (Zool.)    See   Note 
under  Miro,  2.  ,  „  ^  n     r  ^  7j  -i 

Mls'tle-toe  (miz"l-to),  re.  (Bot.)  [Add.] 
(tr^=  The  mistletoe  of  Western  Australia  is  Nuytsia 
jfSnbunda  (or  Loranlhus  florjbundus).  It  makes  good 
mucilage.  "All  the  Australian  kinds  of  mslleto,'  (of 
which  there  are  many)  belong  to  the  genus  -t''""''''™^' °f 
™i,ipb  thp  M<..dii,p.rranean  L.  Earopieus  is  the_protptype. 
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wnicil  mere  aie  lurtuj/  u^iy^s,  v^  ....^  o  .--:■:  —      „,.„,.„„- 
^lich  the  Medilerrauean  L.  Europicus  is  ^^^^^°^^}^^fg^. _ 

Mltch'ell  grass'  (mich'Sl  gras').     (Bot.)  See  under 

Mob  (mSb),  re.  [Add.]  3.  The  common  Australian 
term  for  a  multitude  or  coUection,  whether  of  men  or 
animals,  not  necessarily  implying  riot  or  disorder. 

Not  a  horse  was  to  be  found.    Robinson  and  I  went  m  search 

of  them,  and  found  they  had  split  into  several  mohs.    h.  Giles. 

A  nice  little  moh,  feeding  tranquilly.     Ladi/  Barker. 

A  strong  moh  of  police,  ordered  down  by  telegraph  would 
muster  at  lome  particular  spot.  Boldrewood. 

Mock  (mSk),  a.    [Add.] 

MockoUve.  {But.)  See  under  Olive. —Mock  orange.  (iJo^) 
See  the  Note  under  Pittosporum. 

Mo'gO  (mo'go),  re.  [Aboriginal.]  The  stone  hatchet 
of  the  Australian  aborigines.  Sir  Thomas  3Iitchell. 

Mo'guoy  (mo'ge),  n.  ;  pi.  Mogueys.  [Maori  moki.] 
[Written  also  moki.]  A  Maori  raft  made  of  raupo.  See 
Moki,  2. 

The  river  where  the  niogueijs,  or  rafts,  were  to  be  launched.  ^ 

MCki  (mo'ke ;  colloq.  mo'ki),  re.  [Maori.]  1.  (Zool.) 
A  fish,  the  bastard  trumpeter  (Latris  ciliaris).  [Local, 
N.  Z.]     See  Trumpeter,  in  the  Dictionary. 

2.  A  kind  of  Maori  raft ;  a  moguey. 

The  Maori  moki  is  a  bundle  of  raupo  or  bulrush  leaves 
bound  together  with  flux,  in  the  form  of  a  canoe  ;  it  is  so  buoy- 
ant that  a  person  sitting  astride  it  can  easily  paddle  himseU 
across  the  broadest  river.  -«■  J^aijloi . 

Mo'kO'  (mo'ke'),  n.    [Maori.]   The  kind  of  tattooing 
practiced  among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Maoris. 
'^  H.  G.  Eobley. 

Moko  is  tattooing,  or  rather  chiseUng  of  the  human  flesh  in 
certain  customary  but  ever.varying  patterns  The  origin  ot 
it  is  lost  :  even  its  meaning  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  clear  that  it 
carried  social  distinction  with  it.  A.  Bence  Jones. 

Mo'kO,  V.  t.    To  tf  too  in  the  Maori  manner. 

A  man  was  mokoed  on  the  (ace,  on  the  body,  and  on  the 
thighs  and  buttocks.  A  woman  had  a  little  moko  on  the  hps 
ani  chin,  but  she  was  rarely  mokoed  elsewhere  like  a  man. 

'  A.  Beiice  .Jones. 

Mo'kO-mo'kO  (mo'ko-mo'ko),  re.  [Maori.]  (Zool.) 
A  species  of  lizard  (Lygosoma  ornatum  or  L.  moko), 
formerly  very  abundant  throughout  New  Zealand  but 
now  extinct  in  the  South  Island. 

Moo'ley  ap'ple  (moo'iy  Sp'p'l).  (Bot.)  The  emu  ap- 
ple.    See  under  Apple. 

Moon  (moon),  v.  t.  [Add.]  2.  (Hunting)  To  ap- 
proach (an  object)  stealthily,  by  stalking,  so  as  to  see  it 
projected  in  outline  upon  the  moon's  disk ;  also,  to  look 
at  (the  object  thus  outlined). 

I  was  able  by  bending  low  to  moon  the  pair  sitting  reflect- 
ively as  ever  on  the  familiar  perch.  D.  Jlacdoiialcl. 
Mo'poke'  (mo'pok'),  re.     [So  named  from  its  cry.] 
[Written also »no/iaret  and  mope-hawk.]    (Zool.)  Same  as 
Morepork.     See  Morepokk,  in  the  Dictionary.    E.  Giles. 
Mor'WOng'   (mor'wong'),  re.     [Aboriginal.]     (Zool.) 
Any  Australian  fish  of  the  genus  Chilodactylus,  of   the 
family    Cirrhitidse ;  —  called   also   bastard   trumpeter, 
carp,  and  larakahi. 
Moun'taln  (moun'tin),  re.     [Add.] 
Mountain   parrot.     (Zool.)    See  Kea.  —  Mountain  pine. 
(Bot.)  See  under  Pine. 
Mul'ber-ry  (miil'b5r-ry),  re.    (Bot.)    [Add.] 
Indian  mulberry,  a  rubiaceous  tree  (Sarcocephalus  cor- 
datus),  found  in  India  and  the  north  of  Australia ;  --  called 
also  leichhardfs  tree.    It  has  abitter,  granulated  frmt.  — 
Native  mulberry,    (a)  The  urticaceous  tree  Pipturns  ar- 
genteus,  the  white  berries  of  which  are  .<iteu  by  the  Aus- 
traUan aborigines.  (6)  The  tree  Hedycaryaangiistrfolia.  (c) 
The  lauraceous  tree  Litsxa  dealbata.    (d)  The  thorny  bush 
Cudrania  Javanensis. 

Mul'ga  (miil'ga),  re.     [Aboriginal.]     1.  A  long,  nar- 
row wooden  shield,  used  by  the  Australian  aborigines  to 
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ward  off  the  blows  of  clubs  and  liangles  in  hand-to-hand 
combat.  R-  Broiigh  Smyth. 

(1^="  The  mulga  is  triangular,  tapering  to  a 
point  at  both  ends.  Its  average  dimensions 
are  :  length,  3()  inches ;  greatest  width,  5 
inches  ;  greatest  tliickiiess,  4  inches.  The 
aperture  for  the  left  hand  is  lined  with  opos- 
sum skin  to  protect  the  hand  and  insure  a 
firmer  hold.  The  weight  of  the  mulga  car- 
ried by  an  adult  varies  from  2  lbs.,  8  oz.  to  3 
lbs  ,  8  oz.  The  material  is  some  hard  wood, 
particularly  that  of  the  mulga  tree  (Acacia 
aneiira)  or  of  the  ironbark  (Eucalyptus  side- 
ror.ylon). 

2.  (Bot.)  A  leguminous  Australian  scrub 
tree  (Acacia  aneura) ;  —  so  called  from  its 
use  in  making  the  shields  called  mulgas.  The 
name  is  loosely  applied  by  bushmen  to  many 
other  species  of  Acacia. 

Mulga  apple.  (Bot.)  See  under  Apple.  — 
Mulga  graaa.  (Bot.)  See  under  Grass.  —Mulga 
Bcrub,  a  scrub  or  thicket  formed  by  mulga 
trees. 
Mul'let  (mul'lSt),  n.  (Zool.)  [Add.] 
(^y  In  Australia,  the  following  fishes  are  called  mul- 
let :  Miigil  dobula  (hard  gut  mullet),  M.  grandis (.leamul- 
let),  M.  Peroiiii  (flat  tail  mullet),  Myxus  elongatus(.iand 
m  ullet ;  —  called  also  poddy).  The  Australian  grayhng  is 
sometimes  called  cticumber  mullet  (see  Grayling,  i). 
The  New  Zealand  mullet  is  Mugil  Perusii  or  argenteus: 
—  called  also  silver  nmllet  and  kanae.  The  New  Zealand 
sea  mullet  is  Agnosloma  Forsteri ;  — called  also  kanae. 

Mul'lOCk  (mul'luk),  re.  [Add.]  2.  (3Iining)  Refuse 
earth  from  a  mine ;  earth  or  stone  from  which  gold  has 
been  extracted  ;  also,  clayey  earth,  in  a  mine,  bearing  no 
gold. 

Great  heaps  of  refuse  soil,  or  mullock,  somewhat  disfigure  the 
immediate  neighborhood.  'J'  Ifalc/i. 

Mur'ray  cod'  (miir'ra  kod').     (Zo'ol.)  See  under  Cod. 
Murr'nong'  (mQr'nong'),  re.     [Aboriginal.]     A  com- 
posite  plant   (Microseris  Forsteri) ;    also,   its  esculent 
tuber,  much  used  as  food  by  the  Australian  aborigines. 

Musk   (musk),   re.    4.    (Bot.)     [Add.]     (d)   In  Aus- 
tralia, any  one  of  several  shrubs  and  small  trees  chiefly- 
belonging  to  the  composite  genus  Olearia. 
Mut'ton  (mut't'n),  re.     [Add.] 

Mutton  flah.  (Zool.)  (h)  The  ear-shell  (Haliotis),  espe- 
cially Balintis  nrevosu  in  Sydney  and  H.  irts  in  New  Zea^ 
land  ;  —  called  also  I'aiia  in  New  Zealand.  See  Ear-shell, 
in  the  Dictionary. 


JtS^  The  name  is  applied  not  so  much  to  the  shell  as  to 
its  edible  contents,  which  are  said  to  resemble  mutton 
in  flavor. 

Mut'ton-WOOd'  (-wS6d'),  re.  (Bot.)  A  composite  tree  of 
New  Zealand  ( Olearia  Colensoi)  so  called  because  it  grows 
on  islands  frequented  by  mutton  birds.  [Local,  N.  Z.] 
Muz'Zle-WOOd'  (-w66d'),  n.  (Bot.)  One  of  the  Eu- 
calypts  (Eucalyptus  stellulata),  —  so  called  from  the  use 
of  its  wood  to  make  muzzles  for  calves.  [Local,  Gipps- 
land] , .  ^ 

My'all  (mi'al),  re.  [Aboriginal  word,  said  to  mean 
stranger.]    1.  A  wild  aboriginal  Australian. 

"     ■'  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell. 

2.  (Bot.)  Any  one  of  several  species  of  trees  belonging 
to  the  genus  Acacia. 

m^^The  true  myall  \s  A.  pendula  ,-—  called  also  ioeep- 
ing  myall  and  boree.  The  name  myall  is  also  given  to  A. 
glaace.':cens,  A.  homalophylla,  A.  aneura,  A.  acuminata,  A. 
stenophylla,  and  others,  and  these  trees  are  also  variously 
called  bastard  myall,  brigalow,  yarran,  gidya,  etc. 
My'all,  a.  Wild ;  untamed ;  uncivilized  ;  uncultivated. 
He  thought  of  his  children  growing  up  like  myall  cattle. 

Boldrewood. 
My'my'  (mi'mi'),  n.    See  Miamia.  E.  Giles. 

Myr'tle  (mer't'l),  re.  (Bot.)  [Add.] 
(tBg^  In  Australia  several  trees  of  the  genus  Myrtus  are 
called  myrtle,  wliilst  others  of  the  same  genus  receive 
other  names,  such  as  ironieood,  etc.  The  name  myrtle  is 
also  given  to  several  myrtaceous  trees  of  other  genera 
(Backhouxia,  Eugenia,  Melaleuca,  Rhodamnia,  byncar- 
jria,  etc.,  but  principally  to  Eugenia),  and  even  to  some 
species  of  genera  not  myrtaceous,  as  Cargillia,  I'agus, 
Mi/ovorum,  and  Trochocarpa.  Various  adjectives  are 
attached  to  the  name,  with  some  confusion,  the  same  tree 
being  often  differently  designated  m  different  districts 
and  sometimes  receiving  names  other  than  myrtle  in  ad- 
dition. Common  epithets  are  black,  brit.<:h,  drooping, 
gray,  native,  red,  rib,  scrub,  water,  white. 
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Nam'ma-hole'  (nSm'ma-hol'),  re.  [Aboriginal  namma 
breast.]  A  hole  in  the  ground,  shaped  like  a  cup,  and 
serving  as  a  natural  reservoir  for  rain  water.  [Local, 
Western  Australia^ 

Nan-keen'  (nan-ken'),  re.     [Add.] 

Nankeen  hawk,  or  Nankeen  keatrel  (Zoo^.),  the  Austi'ahan 
kestrel  (Tiiinunculus  cencroides). 
.  Na'tive  (na'tiv),  a.     [Add.] 

^S^  The  adjective  native  is  applied  to  various  animals 
andplants,  but  it  is  now  often  replaced  by  the  adjective 
AU'itralian. 

Native  banyan  (Bot.),  Ficus  rubiginosa.  See  the  Note 
under  Fig.  —  Native  cabbage.  (Bot.)  See  under  Cabbage.  — 
—  Native  cat  (Zool.),  the  dasyure.  See  under  Cat,  hi  this 
Supplement,  and  under  Dasyure,  in  the  Dictionary.  — 
Native  cherry.  (Bnt.)  See  under  Cherry.— Native  companion 
(Zool.),  a  kind  of  crane.  See  under  Companion.  —  Native 
cranberry.  (Bot.)  See  under  Cranberry.  —  Native  currant. 
(Bot.)  See  under  Currant. —  Native  damson.  (l>ot.)  bee 
under  Damson.  —  Native  date.    (Bot.)  See  under  Date.  — 


Native  dog  (Zool.),  the  dmgo.  See  Dingo,  m  the  Dlction- 
arv  —  Native  flax  (Bot.),  the  flax  plant  of  New  Zealand. 

—  Native  fuchsia.    (Bot.)  See  under  Fuchsia  and  Correa. 

—  Native  grape.  (But.)  See  under  Grape.  —  Native  hickory. 
(But.)  See  under  Hickory.  —  Native  hops  (Bot.),  the  Aus- 
tralian hop  bush.  See  under  Hop.  —Native  hyena  (Zool.), 
the  zebra  wolf.  See  under  Wolf, in  the  Dictionary.- 
Native  indigo.  See  under  Indigo. —Native  Ivy.  (Bot.)  hee 
under  Ivy. -Native  Juniper.  i.Bot.)  See  Blueberry.— 
Native  kumouat  (Bol.),  the  AustraUan  desert  lemon. 
See  under  Lemon.  —  Native  laurel.  (Bol.)  See  under 
Laurel.  — Native  leek.  (Bol.)  See  under  Leek. -Native 
lime.  (Bot.)  See  under  Lime. —  Native  lucern  (/J»^),  the 
Queensland  hemp.  See  under  Hemp.  —  Native  millet. 
(Hot.)  See  under  Millet.  —  Native  miatletoe.  («oM  bee 
Mistletoe.  —  Native  mulberry.  (Bui.)  See  under  Mul- 
berry. —  Native  myrtle  ('JSol.\  name  given  to  any  one  of 
several  trees  of  the  genus  Enrulyplns.  See  Eucalyptus, 
ill  tlie  Dictionary.  See  also  Blueberry  and  Myrtle,  also 
Brus/i  cherry  under  Brush.  — Native  nectarine  (Bot.),  tlie 
emu  apple.  See  under  Apple.  —  Native  olive.  (Bot.)  kee 
under  Olive.  —  Native  onion  (Bot.),  the  native  leek.    See 


under  Leek. —Native  orange  (Bot.),  Citms  australis;-~ 
called  also  natifc  /f»if. —  Native  peach.  (Bot.)  (a)  Xhe 
quandong.  (6)  The  emu  apple. —  Native  pear.  (Bnt.)  bee 
under  Pear.  —Native  pennyroyal  (Bol.).  tlie  Austrahau 
species  of  pemiyroval  (Mnilha  gracilis).  See  Pennyroyal, 
ill  the  Dictionary.  —  Native  pheasant  (Zuol.),  name  given 
to  various  birds  ;  as,  the  lyre  bird  (see  Menura),  the  lei- 
poa  etc.  See  under  Pheasant,  in  the  Dictionary. —  Na- 
tive plum  (Bol.),  the  brush  apple.  See  iiiider  Apple.  — 
Native  pomegranate.  (But.)  See  under  Pomegranate.,— 
Native  potato  (^Jo/. ),  name  given  in  Queensland  to  a  species 
of  yam. —  Native  rose.  (Bot.)  See  under  Rose.  —  Native 
acai-let  runner.  (Bol.)  See  liENNEDYA.— Native  s\otti(Z"ol.), 
the  koala.  See  Koala,  in  the  Dictionary.  —Native  tiger 
(Zool.),  the  zebra  wolf.  See  under  Wolf,  in  the  Diction- 
ary —  Native  tulip  (/ioM,  the  waratah.  See  .varatah. — 
Native  waUflower  (Bot.),  the  desert  poison  bush  (aaslro- 
lobium  aranditlorum).  See  Gastrolobium.  —  Native  wil- 
low.   (Bot.)  See  CooBA,  Boobyalla,  Pittosporum,  and 

WlLQA. 

Na'tive  (na'tiv),  re.   [.Uld.]    3.  (Zoo/.)  The  Australian 


use,    anite,   rude,   full,    fip.   ^rn ;    pity,    food,    foot;    out,    oil;    chair;    go;    sing,   ink;    then,   thin;    boN  ;    zh  =  z  in   azure. 
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schnapper  after  it  has  ceased  to  go  in  seliools  ;  —  called 
also  rock  native.     See  under  Schnapper. 

Australian  native,  a  British  subject,  born 
in  Australia,  but  not  one  of  the  aborigi- 
nes. —  New  Zealand  native,  a  British  sub- 
ject, born  in  New  Zealand,  whether  a  white 
man  or  a  Maori.  —  Tasmanian  native,  a  Brit- 
ish subject,  born  in  Tasmania,  but  not  one 
of  tlie  aborigines. 

m^^  The  colored  races  are  called  in 
Australia  ahorigines^  aboriginals,  l^iacks, 
or  blackfellows ;  in  New  Zealand,  Maoris 
or  natives.  The  term  natires  is  still  occa- 
sionally applied  to  the  Australian  aborigi- 
nes, but  it  is  obsolescent  in  tliat  sense. 
The  Tasmanian  aborigines  are  extinct. 

Nec'tar-ine  (nSk'ter-in),  n.     [Add.'] 

Native  nectarine  (But.),  the  emu  apple. 
See  under  Apple. 

Nee'dle-bush'  (ne'd'l-bush'),  n.  (Bat.) 
Either  one  of  two  Australian  trees  with 
needle-shaped  leaves  {Acacia  rigens  and 
Hakej.  lencoptera) ;  —  called  also  pinbush. 

Night  (nit),  11.     iAdd.-\ 

Night  hawk.  (Zo'dl.)  (b)  The  podargus. 
Bee  Podargus. 

Nug'get-y  (nug'gSt-y),  a.  [From  nug- 
get.~\  Short  and  thicliset ;  as,  a  nuggely 
horse.     \_Colloq.'] 

Kul'lah-nul'lah )  (niil'la-nill'la),      n. 

Nul'la-nul'la       )    [Aboriginal.] 
[Written  a.\so  gnulla-giiidla.~\   A  club  used 
as  a  weapon  by  tlie  Australian  aborigines.  Nullah-nullahs. 
It  is  about  three  feet  in  leugtli,  and  is 


made  of  some  hard  wood,  generally  of  mulga  {Acada 
aneura).     Often  called  simply  nulla  or  millali. 

He  then  threw  a  club,  or  mdta-nulUt,  to  the  loot  of  the  tree. 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell. 
AVhere  the  boomerangs  sleep  with  the  spear  — 
With  the  nullah,  the  sling,  and  tlie  spear.       Kendall. 


Oak  (ok),  n.     (Bot.)     lAdd.] 

^W^  There  are  no  true  oaks  in  Australia  e.xcept'  such  as 
have  been  acclimatized.  Tlie  word  ooA-  regularly  denotes 
a  she-oak  ( Casuarina),  particular  species  being  called  vari- 
ously lie-oak,  bull  oak,  swaiuji  oak,  river  oak,  etc. 

New  Zealand  oak.  See  under  Puriri.—  Oak  apple,  (b)  Name 
given  by  children  to  tlie  young  cone  of  the  she-oak  ( Ca.sv- 
arina  slricta).  See  under  Apple.  —  Silky  oak,  Grevillea 
robusta.    See  Grevillea. 

Oat  (ot),  n.     (Bot.)     [Add.-] 

Oat  grass,  AiitJiistiria  avenacea.  — Wild  oats,  the  seaside 
bronie  grass  (Broiri  us  urenariii.^).    See  under  Grass. 

Ol'fi-cer  (of'fl-ser),  n.     lAdd.l 

Oflcer  plant,  tlie  Christmas  bush.  See  under  Christmas. 

Old  (old),  a.     lAdd.] 

Old  hand,  a  convict  transported  in  the  days  of  penal 
colonization.    [Local,  Australia  and  Ta.wiania] 

The  graver  criminals  were  almost  all  old  liaiuh.      Wcstgarth. 

—  Old  man,  a  full-growai  kangaroo. 

A  large  kangaroo,  kuown  by  tlie  familiar  name  of  old  man. 

Leiehhardt. 

—  Old  man  saltbush  (Bot.),  the  tallest  of  the  saltbushes 
(Atriple.r  numnialaria).  —  Old  wite.  (Zo'dl.)  [Add.]  (b) 
An  Australian  percoid  fish  i£tioplosi/s  arjnatus). 

Ol'ive  (ol'iv),  n.  (Bot.)  [Add.]  (c)  The  names 
jnock  olive,  native  olive,  and  sprrrious  olive,  are  applied 


to  various  Australian  trees  from  tlie  nature  of  their  tim- 
ber. The  Spanish  and  the  Italian  olive  are  cultivated  in 
Australia,  especially  in  South  Australia,  for  their  fruit. 

Mock  olive.  See  AxBREAKER.  — Native  olive,  (a)  Biirsaria 
spinosa.  See  Box,  2,  h.  (b)  The  white  boree.  See  under 
BoREE.  (c)  Notela'a  orata,  of  the  order  Jusminesn.  (d) 
The  niarblewood.  —  Spurious  oUve,  Notela'a  ligustrina  ; 
—  called  also  ironicood  and  hearlwood  in  Tasmania  and 
ivhite plum  in  Gippsland. 

0-pos'Sum  (6-p8s'siim),  n.  '  (Zo'dl.)  [Add.]  2.  The 
phalanger ;  —  called  also,  colloquially,  possum.  See  Pha- 
langer,  ill  tlie  Dictionary. 

Zebra  opossum  (Zo'ul.),  tlie  Tasmanian  tiger.  See  under 
Tiger.  —  Opossum  tree  (Bol.),  the  saxifragaceous  tree 
Qaintinia  Sirberi. 

Or'ange  (5r'enj),  n.     [Add.] 

Hock  orange.  (Bot.)  (b)  See  Note  under  Pittosporum. — 
Native  orange  (Bat.),  the  native  lime  (Citrus  auslralis).  — 
Wild  orange.  (Bo/.)  See  Wild  lemon,  under  Lemon. — 
Orange  gum  (Bot.).  an  Australian  myrtaceous  tree  (Ango- 
phora  lanceolata) ;  —  called  also  by  many  other  names. 

Ounce  (ouns),  «.     (A  weight.)     [Add.] 

Ounce  stuff  (Mining),  quartz  which,  when  crushed,  will 
yield  an  ounce  of  gold  to  the  ton. 

O'ver-land'  (o'ver-lSnd'),  V.  t.  To  drive  long  distances 
overland  in  flocks  or  herds ;  as,  to  overland  cattle. 

O'ver-land',  v.  i.  To  drive  cattle  or  sheep  long  dis- 
tances overland  ;  to  be  an  overlander. 

O'ver-land'er  (-er),  n.  [Add.]  2.  One  who  drives 
cattle  or  sheep  long  distances  overland ;  an  overland 
drover.  Sir  George  Grey. 

Till  I  meet  tlie  overlanders  with  the  cattle  coming  down. 

Paterson. 


P. 


Pa  (psi),  n.  ;  pi.  Pas  (paz).     [Maori.]    See  Pah. 

E.  ^Y.  Payton. 

Pack'er  (pSk'er),  n.     [Add.]    2.  A  pack  horse. 

Pad'dOOk  (pSd'diSk),  «.  [Add.]  3.  Any  field  or  sub- 
division of  arable  land  or  grass  land,  however  extensive, 
whether  inclosed  or  not. 

Paddocks  require  not  more  tlian  one  mounted  shepherd  to 
watch  the  fences  of  some  thousands  of  sheep.  Ranken. 

4.  A  meadow. 

5.  (3Iining)  A  platform,  inclosed  on  three  sides,  built 
near  the  mouth  of  a  shaft  for  the  purpose  of  storing  ore 
temporarily ;  also,  an  area,  whether  inclosed  or  not,  set 
apart  for  storing  washdirt  near  the  mouth  of  an  excava- 
tion. Sydney  Morning  Herald. 

6.  (Mining)  An  excavation  made  for  procuring  wash- 
dirt  in  shallow  alluvium.  E.  Brough  Smyth. 

Cultivation  paddock.    See  under  Cultivation. 

Pad'dock,  v.  /.  1.  (Mining)  To  store  in  a  paddock. 
See  Paddock,  ».,  5.     , 

About  20  tons  [of  quartz]  are  paddocked,  which  should  give 
a  satisfactory  yield.  The  Daily  Telegraph  (Sydney). 

2.  (Mining)  To  excavate  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
washdirt  in  shallow  alluvium.     See  Paddock,  n.,  6. 

Pad'dy  (pad'dy),  n.     [Add.] 

Paddy  lucern.    (Bot.)  See  under  Hemp. 

Pad'dy -mel'on  (pad'dy-mgl'un),  n.  A  pademelon. 
See  Wallaby,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Pah  (pit),  n.  ;  pi.  Pahs  (piiz).  [Maori pa.]  [Written 
also  pa.]  1.  A  Maori  stronghold,  fortified  with  stakes, 
fences,  and  ditches. 

That  night  I  went  to  bed  and  dreamed  of  native  pahs  and 
stately  tattooed  chiefs.  G.  F.  Angas. 

tgp^  "  Pahs  had  double  rows  of  fences  on  all  otherwise 
unprotected  sides.  The  inner  fence,  20  to  30  feet  high, 
consisted  of  poles  stuck  iu  the  ground  and  lightly  bound 
together  with  supple-jack  and  other  creepers.  The  outer 
fence,  from  6  to  8  feet  high,  was  built  of  lighter  materials. 
The  only  openings  in  the  outer  fence  were  small  holes ; 
in  the  inner  one,  sliding  bars.  Stages  for  sentinels  were 
at  every  corner,  and  in  the  center  scaffolds  20  feet  higli, 
40  feet  long,  and  6  feet  broad,  whence  darts  were  hurled. 
The  introduction  of  firearms  changed  the  construction  of 
these  fortifications.  The  deep  ditch  was  replaced  by  a 
series  of  rifle  pits  comiected  with  each  otlier  under- 
ground. Looplioles  and  flanking  angles  have  been  intro- 
duced." W.  Gisborne. 

2.  A  Maori  village. 

Pa'ke-ha  (pa'ka-ha;  collog.  pSk'e-a),  n.  &  a.  [Maori 
pakeha  foreign.]  The  Maori  name  for  a  white  man  ;  — 
much  used  by  the  New  Zealand  colonists. 

The  Maoris  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  helping  to  carry 
their  pa^e/Kf  comrades.  C.  L.  Money. 

Pakeha  Maori,  a  white  New  Zealand  settler  living  among 
the  Maoris. 

Persons  of  all  classes  were  found  who  took  up  a  permanent 
abode  with  the  Maoris  long  before  the  English  set  up  any 
form  of  government  in  the  islands.  Such  denizens  became 
the  clients  of  a  rangatira  or  chief,  and  were  called  Pakeha 
Maoris.  Eusdcn. 

Pa-ki'ri-kl'ri  (pii-ke're-ke're  ;  collog.  pa-kTr'i-kir'I), 
n.  [Maori.]  (Zool.)  The  blue  cod  of  New  Zealand. 
[Local,  N.  Z.]     See  under  Cod. 

Pal'ber-ry  (pal'ber-ry),  n.  [Corrupted  from  the  abo- 
riginal name  under  the  influence  of  berry.]  (Bot.)  See 
Blueberry,  2. 

Pa'per-bark'  (pa'per-biirk'),  n.  (Bot.)  Any  one  of 
several  Australian  myrtaceous  trees  (Melaleuca  leuca- 
dendron  and  other  species  oi  Melaleuca) ;  —  called  also 
papierbark  tea-tree,  and  by  other  names. 

11^^  This  tree  grows  in  both  saline  and  fresh-water 
swamps.  Its  papery  bark  is  impervious  to  water,  and 
fireproof. 


Par'a-dise  (par'a-dis),  n.     [Add.] 

Bird  of  paradise.     (.^&o/.)  See  Menura. 

Par'a-dOX  (pSr'a-d5ks),  n.  [Add.]  2.  (Zo'dl.)  The 
duck  mole  (Ornithorhynchus  paradoxus).  See  under 
Duck,  in  the  Dictionary. 

II  Par'a-dox'US  (-lis),  ?i.  [NL.,fr.  Gr.  Trapdiofo?.  See 
Paradox,  in  the  Dictionary.]     (Zo'dl.)  The  duck  mole. 

Par'da-lote  (piir'da-lot),  n.  [NL.  pardalotus,  fr.  Gr. 
TrapSaAoiTos  spotted  like 
the  pard,  fr.  TrapfiaAts 
pard.]  (Zo'dl.)  Any  one 
of  several  species  of  small 
Australian  birds  of  tlie 
genus  Pardalotns,  family 
Ampelidie  ;  —  called  also 
diamond  bird,  and,  by 
bushmen,  diamond  spar- 
row. 

my"  The  name   dia- 
mond bird  was  formerly 

restricted  to  the  spotted   pardalote  (Pardalolvspunctatus). 
2]ardalote    (Pardalotus  '  ' 

mtnctalus),  but  has  been  extended  to  the  whole  genus. 
The  Tasmanian  P.  quadragintus  is  called  also  forty-spot. 

Par'ra  (par'ra),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  The  native  jacana  (Parra 
gallinacea) ;  —  called  also  lotus  bird.  See  Jacana,  in  the 
Dictionary.     [Queensland] 

Par'rot  (pSr'rut),  n.     [Add.] 

Mountain  parrot.  (Zo'dl.)  See  ELea.  —  Parrot  flali.  (.?0(i/.) 
[Add.)  (b)  Any  fish  of  the  labroid  genus  Labrichthys, 
especially  L.  psittacula,  which  is  called  also  parrot  perch. 

Par'trldge  (par'trTj),  n.     [Add.] 

Partridge  pigeon  (Zo'dl.),  a  small  ground  pigeon  (ffeo- 
jjhaps  .vripita)  found  in  Australia,  especially  northern 
Australia. 

Pas'tor-al-ist  (pas'tei--al-Tst),  «.  One  whose  occupa- 
tion is  to  breed  and  pasture  sheep ;  the  proprietor  of  a 
sheep  station.  Sir  Henry  Parkes. 

^^^  Tills  word  is  gradually  replacing  squatter  in  Aus- 
tralian use.    See  Squatter. 

■Pa'ti-ki  (pa'te-ke  ;  colloq.  pat'T-kT),  n.  (Zo'dl.)  [Ma- 
ori.] The  New  Zealand  flounder  (Rhombosolea  mono- 
pus),  of  the  family  Pleuronectidse.     [Local,  JS".  Z.] 

Pa'U-a  (pa'u-a  ;  colloq.  pii'wa  or  pou'a),  n.  [Maori.] 
(Zo'dl.)  The  ear-shell  (Haliotis  iris) ;  also,  a  fishhook 
made  by  the  Maoris  from  this  shell.     [Local,  N.  Z.] 

Pay'a-ble  (pa'a-b'l),  a.  [Add.]  3.  Likely  to  yield  a 
profit ;  profitable  ;  —  as,  payable  quartz  ;  payable  wash- 
dirt ;  a  payable  commercial  undertaking. 

The  digger  goes  anywhere  and  opens  up  his  own  field,  which 
is  the  best  and  only  way  to  discover  payable  gold.  Eanken . 

If  the  deep  leads  prove  payable,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
other  companies  will  sink  shafts.  Weekly  limes. 

Pea  (pe),  n.     [Add.] 

Coral  pea.  (Bot.)  See  under  Kennedya. —Darling  pea. 
(Bot.)  See  the  Note  under  Indigo.  —Desert  pea,  or  Sturt's 
desert  pea  (Bot.),  the  glory  pea.  See  under  Glory,  in 
the  Dictionary  ;  and  see  Clianthhs.  —  Heart  pea  (Bot.), 
the  balloon  vine.  See  under  Vine.  — Pea  plant  (Bot.),  the 
Darling  pea.    See  above. 

Peach  (pech),  n.     [Add.] 

Native  peach  (Bot.),  the  emu  apple.    See  under  Apple. 

Pear  (pSr),  n.     [Add.] 

Native  pear,  or  Wooden  pear  (Bot.),  an  Australian  prote- 
aceous  tree  (Xylomelon  pyriforme,  formerly  Hakeapyri- 
formis).  so  called  from  its  indurated  pome,  which  resem- 
bles a  pear  in  shape. 

Pecrl  (perl),  a.     [Add.] 

Pearl  perch  (Zo'dl.),  an  Australian  percoid  fish  (Glau- 
cosoma  scaxmlare). 


Pedg'er-y  (pSj'er-y),  n.  (Bot.)  See  Pitchuri.  Rusden. 

Peg  (pSg),  V.  I.  3.  [Add.]  (Usually  with  out.)  To 
mark  out  (a  miner's  claim  or  an  agricultural  selection) 
by  pegs  at  the  four  corners,  each  bearing  the  claimant's 
name  in  conformity  with  Act  of  Parliament. 

I  have  often  sat  up  all  night  in  order  to  p^eg  out  a  claim  at 
daylight.  M'Intyre. 

Pen'ner  (pSn'ner),  n.  [From  pen  to  confine.]  A 
workman  employed  at  shearing  time  to  bring  in  sheep 
from  the  flock  outside  the  woolshed  and  confine  them  iu 
p.ens  within  the  shed,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  the 
shearers. 

Pep'per  (pgp'per),  n.     [Add.] 

Pepper  tree.  (Bot.)  [Add.]  (h)  The  Australian  and 
Tasmanian  shrub  i>;/wi2/.v  aromalica.  Its  drupe  is  used  as 
a  condiment.  Maiden. 

Perch  (perch),  n.    (Zo'dl.)    [Add.] 

d^*^  In  Australia  the  name  perch  is  applied  to  various 
fishes,  of  which  some  are  true  Percidce  and  otliers  merely 
resemble  this  family.  Among  the  distinguishing  epithets 
used  are,  black  (Therapon  nigrr),  Gipjisunul  (Lfttris  colo- 
norum),  golden  (Ctenolatrs  anihiguns),  niagjiic  (Chilodac- 
tglus  gibbosus),  Murray  (dligorns  Mllchrllii},  jxwrot  (La- 
brichthys psittacula),  rock  (ill ijphisijilon  Viclorix),  .lilver 
(Therapon  Richard.vjni),  Tasmaniuu  red  (Aidhias  rasor), 
trumpeter  (Therapon  Cuvieri). 

Per'ish  (per'ish),  re.  A  state  of  privation  or  destitu- 
tion in  the  bush. 

To  do  a  perish,  to  suffer  from  hunger,  thirst,  and  desti- 
tution in  the  bush,  especially  in  unexplored  regions. 

[CollOQ.] 

Many  a  prospector,  who  thought  Western  Australia  was  a 
new  El  Dorado,  has  wandered  with  his  swag  for  months  doing 
apierish  in  the  pitiless  bush.  The  Herald. 

Peth  (peth),  V.  t.  [Yrompeth,  n.,  a  provincial  pronun- 
ciation of  pith  ;  cf.  Pith,  2,  in  the  Dictionary.]  To  kill 
by  piercing  the  spinal  cord  ;  as,  to  peth  cattle. 

(5^^  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  specially  constructed 
lance  called  a  pelhing  pole,  which  is  thrust  into  the  neck 
of  the  cattle  from  above  as  they  pass  under  a  .stage. 

Pick'a-nin'ny  (pTk'a-nin'ny),  re.  [Add.]  Especially, 
in  Australia,  a  child  belonging  to  one  of  the  aboriginal 
races.  [Usually  written  piccaninny,  sometimes  pica- 
ninny.]  E.  Giles. 

Piok'er  (pik'er),  re.     [Add.] 

Picker  up,  a  workman  employed  at  shearing  time  to  pick 
up  each  fleece  as  it  falls  from  the  shears,  roll  it  up,  an.d 
carry  it  to  the  sorting  table. 

Pi'geon  (pTj'iin),  re.     [Add.] 

Bronzewing  pigeon  (Zo'dl.),  the  bronzewing.  See  Bronze- 
wing,  in  the  Dictionary.  —  Harlequin  pigeon.  (Zo'dl.)  See 
under  Harlequin.  —  New  Zealand  pigeon  (Zo'dl.),  Carpo- 
phaga  Novce  ZealandiH-.  —  tnTtiidge  pigeon.  (Zo'dl.)  See 
under  Partridge.  —  Topknot  pigeon  (Zo'dl.),  a  crested  Aus- 
tralian pigeon  (Lopholaimus  antarctica). 

Pig'face'  (pTg'fas'),  re.  ;  pi.  Pigpaces.  )      ( Bot. )  The 

Pig's'  face'  (pT^z'-) ;  pi.  Pigs'  faces.  )  fruit  of  the 
Australian  ice  plant  (Mesembryanthemum  sequilaterale) ; 
—  called  also  canajong.  In  form  it  resembles  a  pig's  head 
and  face. 

Pressing  the  fruit  (pigs'  faces)  between  their  fingers,  they  drop 
the  luscious  juice  into  their  mouth. 

IVilhelmi,  in  Proceedings  Hoyal  Society  of  Victoria,  1860. 

Pin'bush' (pTn'bush'),  re.     (Bot.)  See  Needlebush. 

Pinch  (pinch),  V.  i.     [Add.^ 

To  pinch  out  (Mining),  to  taper  rapidly  to  a  point  and  thus 
fail  utterly ;  —  said  of  a  vein  of  auriferous  quartz. 

The  quartz  has  entirely  pfncAerf  out.       The  Argus. 

Pine  (pin),  re.     (Bot.)    [Add.] 

^W"  In  Australia  the  name  pine  is  applied  to  the  fol- 
lowing trees,  all  of  them  coniferous  except  the  screw 
pines,  which  belong  to  the  order  Pandanex,  and  the 


ale,    senate,   care,    am,    arm,    ask,    final,   ^11 ;     eve,   event,    6nd,    fern,   recent ;     Ice,    idea,    iU ;    old,    obey,    6rb,    6dd ; 
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PIRIPIRI 

prickly  pine,  which  belongs   to  .the   order   MeHacex: 

Black  pine.    Ut)  Freneht  Endlicheri  ;  -  called  also  ■)/»»  p.  .s 

nine    Minriiii  iiinr,  ml  vine,  and  "cnih  pi.ie.    {M  /<.  lo- 

f/,ln,[Lorui:Wr,i;n,  .V.  ,S-..ir.J;- called  also  ™'''P'"';- 

irood  ion, ,11011  j,iii,\,larlc  pine.  Lncliliin  pnie.  Mini  nm- 

hii/gec.  pine,  and  u./(t7cij/"e.- Celery-topped  pine.  P/iuHO- 

clailiis     r/tom- 

hoidtilis  ;  —  so 

called  from  the 

appearance   of 

t  li  e      upper 

part    o  t    its 

branch  lets.  — 

Colonial      pine, 

.1  r  a  u  e  a  r  i  if 

Ciinnini/hnniii; 

—  called  alsd 
iioop  pine  and 
More.lon  Bin/ 
/line. —  Common 
pine.  See 
Black  pine(?;). 

—  Cypress  pine. 
ill)  See  Black 
PINE  ((()•  ('') 
Fee  lie!  a  r/iow- 
b  0  I  il  e  a  ;  — 
called  also  77/a- 
Hcnra  moun- 
tain pine,  light 
pine.  Oyster 
Baij  pine,  (c) 
F.   rohusla.  var 
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Celery-topped  Pine  {Plnillnclathis  triclio- 
mmoiiles):  a  Male  Cutlsin ;  6  lemalc 
Flower  i  c  Fruit. 


microcariM  ;  —  e&Wed.  also  ro/ule  pine. 
Ill)  F.  rohiistii.  var.  verrucosa  [Loenl.  Hirliinoiiil  and 
rM;v-,Hr.ffirrrs]  ;-caUedalsoc«»,j,A(;,7ror«(. -Dark pine. 
See  Black  PINE  (ft).  \Local^  Weslrrn  A  .  .S  ».)-Dundathu 
pine,  A(/al/iis  (Dinnmiira)  robusia  ; -caMed  alho  Queeii.^- 
Inrul  kauri.  —  Hoop  pine.  See  Colonial  pine.  —  Huon  pine, 
Daeniiliiim  Fraiill in  i ;- called  also  Marqniirie  pine  - 
lUawarra  mountain  pine.  See  CvrpRESS  pine  (6).  -Lachlan 
pine.  See  Black  pine  (ft). -Light  pine,  ./-rrHe/"  rlmm- 
hoiilea.  [Local.  \re.'<lern  N.  S.  W.\  See  CvprEss  pine  (ft). 
-Macquarie  pine.  See  Huon  pine.  -  Moretpn  Bay  pine. 
See  Colonial  pine.  -  Mountain  cypress  pine,  /  rrnelii  I  nr- 
tatorei;  -ca.lleda.lso.ilrinij,j  hinl-  j>iiie.-Mmva,y  vir^eSee 
Black  pine  (f().  —  Murrumbidgee  pme,  tremiu  roiiii.^ta. 
See  Black  pine  (ft). -Norfolk  Island  pine,  -^'■/''"■"';"'  f;'" 
felsa.  —Oyster  Bay  pine,  7''/c/"/.(  rlioinhonlen.  [Loral,  las- 
man  ia]  See  Cypress  pine  (ft).  -  Port  Macquarie  pme,  I're- 
nela  Mucleaijana.  -  Prickly  pine.  See  Leopard  tree.nnder 
Leopard.  [Local.  (Queensland]  -  Red  pine.  See  Bl.ack 
PINE  (a).  -Rock  pine.  See  Cypress  pine  uO.  -  Screw  pine. 
[a)  Pandaniis  odoralissiiniis.  (ft)  P  peduneuliiliis  called 
also  breadfruit. -ScTMb  pine.  See  Black  |™\(«>--She 
pine.  See  She-pine.  -  Stringy  bark  pine.  See  Mountain 
CYPRESS  pine.  -White  pine,  (a)  See  Black  pine  6).  (ft) 
See  Cypress  pine  (c).  (e)  See  She-pine,  in  the  \  ocabulary. 
In  Ne%v  Zealand  the  word  2>ine  is  appUed  to  many  trees, 
some  of  which  also  bear  other  names.  Thus,  -,%"'*  Z'"'^' 
(see  Matai  and  MiRO),  celery-topped  pine  (P/wllocla- 
dustrlchomanoides),  Icauri  pine,  called  also  cpwdwpine 
(see  Kauri,  in  the  hictiona^ty),  mountain,  mne  (Dacry- 
diiwiBidwillii).  red  pine  (see  Matai  and  feiMu)  .<nlver 
pine.ov  Wedland  pine(Dacrydiuui  Westlandxcum),  white 
pine  (see  Kahikatea). 

Pl'rl-pl'rl(pe're-pe're;  colloq.  pTr'i-piir'i),  «•  [Ma- 
ori.! (Bot.)  A  saxifragaceous  tree  of  New  Zealand  ( (76fr- 
podetus  serratas) ;  —  cMed  also  w/dte  mupcM  "■«''« 
maple,  and  birch.  It  bears  a  cluster  of  black  berries, 
resembling  those  of  the  ivy,  and  called  by  settlers  huldy- 
biddy  or  biddy-bid.     See  Biddy-bid. 

PitCh'U-rl  (pich'u-reV  ».  [Aboriginal.] 
(Bot.)  [Written  also 
l>ituri,pitchuri,pitch- 
ery,  pitchfri,  pedgery, 
bedgery, etc.^  Asola- 
naceous  plant  of  Aus- 
tralia (Duboisia  Hop- 
woodii).  Also,  a  nar- 
cotic substance,  pre- 
pared by  drying  the 
leaves  and  twigs  of 
this  plant  ;  it  is 
chewed  by  the  abori- 
gines as  a  stimulant, 
and  highly  prized  by 
them. 

Pit-tos'po-rum 

(pTt-tos'po-riim),     n. 
[NL.,    fr.    Gr.  ^iVxa  I'lttosporum  (/'.  iii!d«?a(«»0. 

liitch'-f- o-TTopos  seed.]     {Bot.)   A    genus    of   trees   and 
shrubs,    the   type    of  the  order  Pittosporex. 
(jy  The  seeds,  imbedded  in  a  black  gluten  (whence  the 


name)  are  contained  in  berries,  which  grow  in  clusters 

''"Ofl^s'ipecti'n'are  found  in  Australia  and  fi  in  New  Zea- 
land. Tlie  scientific  term  is  used  as  the  vernacular  naine ; 
but  various  species  are  also  known  by  other  names.  liius 
Pittosnorum  ii ndiiliiliini  is  called  native  laurel  or  inoel^ 
oraniie;  P.  lenuifoliiim.  black  nuipou;  P.  eugenoides, 
turati,  iv  udiite  luapou  :  P.  phill yrsoues,  poison  berry 
tree,  bultrr  bu.^h.  willow,  and  nalire  willoio.  See  under 
Laurel,  Mapou,  Poison,  and  Tarata. 

Pit'U-ri  (pich'u-re), )?.     (Bot.)  See  Pitchuri. 

Pi-wa'ka-wa'ka  (pe-wa'ka-wa'ka  ;  colloq.  pi-w5k'a- 
wSk'a),  n.  [Maori.]  {Zodl.)  The  New  Zealand  fantail. 
See  Fantail,  in  the  Dictionary.     [Local,  iV.  Z.} 

The  iiiod  fiuitiiil,  piiriikiiu-akaiRli:piduraJlabenifera),is  the 
best  rtveutchor  Ni-w  Zealand  possesses,  but  it  will  not  live  in 
confineiiu^nt.  Sherwood  Soherts. 

Plain  (plan),  71.     lAdd.J 

Plain  currant.    (Bot.)  See  under  Currant. 

Plum  (pliim),  n.     (Bot.)     l.4dd.~i 

([I^=  Various  fruits  and  trees  not  belonging  to  the  genus 
Primus  are  called  pluin  in  Australia. 

Acacia  plum,  the  saxifragaceous  Australian  tree'Eiiery- 
uhia  Moorei :  —  called  also  white  .faWcf.  —  Australian  plum, 
any  tree  of  the  genus  Cargillia ;  also,  the  fruit,  vvhich 
is  dark  purple  and  of  the  size  of  a  large  plum. -Black 
plum,  Cargillia  au.itralis. —'DtLViison's  plum,  the  Iruit  of 
tlie  leguminous  Australian  tree  Barid.^onia  P''ui'ien,s\  — 
Gray  plum,  C'o/7/;///V(  /je"/flmrm. —  Native  plum,  (a)  ihe 
brush  apple.  See  uncler  Apple,  (fti  The  native  dainson. 
See  under  Damson,  ie)  ( ■arijillia  au.ilral,.^  ;  also,  C.  pen- 
/((ftK'TO.  —  Queensland  plum,  tlie  rose  apple.  See  under 
Apple.  —  Sour  plum,  the  emu  apple.  See  under  Apple.  — 
Sweet  plum,  or  Burdekin  plum.  («)  The  fruit  of  the  ana- 
cardiaceous  tree  .Spvidia.'s  pleiogyna ;  also,  the  tree  it- 
self (ft)  Tlie  rose  apple  ;  called  also  Queensland  plum. 
See  under  Apple. —  White  plum.  See  Spurious  olive, 
under  Olive.  -Wild  plum,  tlie  brush  apple.  See  under 
Apple. 


Plume  (plum),  n.     [Add.'] 

Long  hair  plume  grass,  Short  hair  plume  grass.    <,Bot.)  See 

under  Grass. 
Pock'et  (p5k'gt),  n.     [Add.]    8.  A  peninsula  formed 

by  the  bend  of  a  river  and  having  a  very  narrow  isthmus. 

[Australian  bush  cant] 
9.  A  circular  treeless  spot  of  no  great  extent,  amid 

dense  scrub  or  bush.     [Northern  Australian  bush  cant] 
PO-dar'gUS  (po-dar'gus),  n.     [NL.,  fr.  Gr.  TroSopyos 

swift-footed,  fr.  TToOs   toSos    foot  +  ap-yos  bright,  swift.] 

(Zo'ol.)  A  genus 

of     birds,     the 

type  of  the  fam- 
ily Podargidic. 

II^=The  spe- 
cies are,  in  Aus 
tralia,  called  va- 
riously by  the 
names  inore- 
por  k,  n  ig  II  t 
naivk,  goatsuck- 
er, and  podar- 
gus.  Colonel 
Legge  has  re- 
placed these  by 
the  name  frogs- 
moiilh. 

Pod'dy  (pod'- 
dy),  n.  (Zool.) 
The  Australian 
sand  mullet 
(Myjcus  elonga- 
tu.'i).  [Local, 
Victoria] 

Po-hu'tu-ka'- 
wa  (po-hu'- 

tu-ka'wa ;  colloq.  po-hu'tu-ka/wa),  n. 


Pohutukawii  Qletroxideros  tomentosa)  ; 
b  Fruit. 


Lu-is-awiv,  cu..i,7.  i,u-i,L..u-~cv.."„  ..•  [Maori.]  (Bot.) 
A'myrtaceous  tree  of  New  Zealand  (Metro.nderos  tomen- 
tosa) ;  —  called  also  Christmas  tree.     [Local,  N.  Z.] 

(1!^=  "The  pohutiikawa  is  perhaps  the  most  magnifi- 
cent tree  in  the  New  Zealand  flora ;  it  attains  upwards  ot 
70  ft.  in  height,  clothed  with  bold  foliage,  green  above, 
but  white  and  silvery  beneath.  From  the  beginning  of 
December  to  the  end  of  January  its  branches  are  crowned 
from  base  to  summit  with  large  panicles  of  glittering 
blood-red  flowers.  It  is  the  Chri.<!tinas  tree  ol  the  set- 
tlers, who  use  its  flowers  freely  for  Christmas  decora- 
tions." •""'*• 


RASPBERRY 

Poi'SOn  (poi'z'n),  n.     [.idd.] 

Poison  berry  tree  (.Bot.),  the  South  Australian  name  for 
Piltosporiim  phillyrn-oiiles ;  called  6«/Cpr  ftH.sA  in  North- 
ern Australia,  and  willoir  or  nalire  irUloiv  in  York  Penin- 
sula. The  berries  are  bitter,  but  not  poisonous,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  fodder  plant.  —  Poison  bush.  (Bol.)  See  Gas- 
TROLOBiuM.  -Poison  tree.  (Bol.)  See  Blind-your-eyes.  — 
Desert  poison  bush.  (Bot.)  See  Wallflower. 
Pome'gran'ate  (pum'grSn'tt ;  277),  n.  [Add.] 
Native  pomegranate  (Bot.).  anyone  of  certain  Australian 
species  of  t'oj;^)ori',s(esp.  Cnobilisawd  C.  Milehelli).  Also, 
their  edible  fruit,  which  is  from  one  to  two  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  has  seeds  imbedded  in  the  pulp,  like  the  true 
pomegranate. 

Pon'gO  (pon'go),  n.  [Add.]  2.  (Zool.)  The  Australian 
flying  phalanger.  See  under  Flying,  in  the  Dictionary. 
Por'CU-plne  (p8r'ku-pin),  n.  [Add.] 
Porcupine  grass.  (Bol.)  (ft)  In  AustraUa,  any  species  of 
Triodia,  especiaUy  T.  Milehelli  and  T.  irritans.  In.the 
central  desert  district  Triodia  often  grows  to  the. height 
of  from  7  to  10  feet  in  rounded  tussocks  from  which  the 
sharp  spines  of  the  seeds  project  in  all  directions  like  tlie 
erected  quills  of  a  porcupine.  By  the  early  explorers  it 
was  erroneously  called  .'ipinijex. 

Pos'sum  (pos'sum),  n.     (Zool.)     [Add.]     2.  A  pha- 
langer.    [Colloq.]     See  Phalanger,  in  the  Dictionary. 
Post  (post),  n.     [Add.] 

Post  and  rail  tea,  or  Posts  and  rails,  a  decoction  of  coarse 
tea ;  —  so  called  because  the  floating  leaves  resemble  sticks 
or  rails.    [Colloq.,  Australia] 
Po-ta'to  (po-ta'to),  n.  ;  pi.  Potatoes  (-toz).     [Add.] 
BlackfellowB'  potatoes  (Bot.).  in  Austraha,  tlie  seeds  or 
nuts  of  various  species  of  cycadaceous  plants  ot  tlie  genus 
Macrozamia,  and  the  tubers  of  the  aroideous  plant  Co/o- 
casia  macrorrhiva.  botli  of  which  furnish  large  quantities 
of  food  to  the  aborigines. 
Prick'ly  (prtk'ly),  a.     [Add.] 

Prickly  mimosa.  (Bol.)  Seeuiider  Mimosa. -Prickly. Moses 
(Bol. ).  Australian  bushmaii's  name  for  the  prickly  mimosa 
(above).  -  Prickly  pine.  (Bot.)  See  Leopard  I ree,  under 
Leopard.  -  Prickly  wattle.    (Bot.)  See  under  Mimosa. 

Pri'mage  (pri'maj  ;  48),  n.  2.  [Add.]  A  first  cus- 
toms duty  formerly  paid  on  all  goods  landed  in  Victoria, 
and  not  to  be  refunded  even  if  the  goods  were  landed  m 
bond.     [Local,  Victoria:] 

(t^^  Primage  was  imposed  in  1693,  but  it  injured  the  ^ 
trade  of  Melbourne  so  seriously  that  it  was  soon  abohshed. 
Prop  (prop),  I',  i.     To  stop  suddenly ;  to  jib  ;  —  said  of 
a  horse.     [Local,  Australia] 

On  a  <;udden  emergency,  the  sensible  animal  will  instantane- 
ously check  his  impetuosity,  jjrop,  and  swing  round  at  a  tan- 
gent. '  n.icmoi. 
Pros'pect  (pros'pekt),  m.  [Add.]  7.  [Perh.  directly 
from  Prospect,  v.  i.]  (Mining)  (a)  The  gold  or  other 
mineral  obtained  by  washing  a  sample  of  wasli-dirt  in  a 
dish,  (ft)  The  gold  or  other  mineral  obtained  by  crush- 
ing and  washing  a  sample  of  r  ^.                       ,  „ 

Pros'pect-ing  (prSs'pSkt-.jg),  a.  &  n.  from  Pros- 
pect, ■!'.  i. 

Prospecting  claim  (Mining),  a  specially  large  claim,  al- 
lotted by  the  warden  of  the  gold  fields  to  first  mmer 
discovering  gold  in  a  new  district ;  —  ce  Iso  rewara, 

claim. 

Pu'ka  (pu'ka),  n.     [Maori.]    \.  (Bot.)  >w  Zealand 

tree  (Meryta  Sinclairii),  of  the  order  A  raliacex  ;  —  called 
also  broadleaf.     [Local,  North  Island  of  N.  Z.] 

iSSe^  "  Tills  noble  species  is  one  of  the  rarest  plants  in 
theworld,  restricted  to  a  few  individuals  growing  on  one 
or  two  small  islands  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
colony.    It  does  not  occur  on  the  mainland."  A«)-«. 

2  (Bot  )  Either  of  two  species  of  New  Zealand  trees 
(Griselina  lucida  and  G.  littoralis)  of  the  order  Corriese. 
G.  littoralis  is  usually  called  broadleaf  by  the  settlers. 
[Local,  N.  Z.]  _,  ..^  r-vT     ■  •  -1 

Pu'ri-rl'  (pu're-re;  colloq.  pu-re're),  n.  [Maori. J 
(Bot.)  A  New'Zealand  verbenaceous  tree  (Fito^.^'ora- 
lis) ;  —  called  also  bulreedy.     [Local,  N.  Z.] 

JI^^  "The  puriri,  on  account  of  the  strength  of  its 
timber,  is  sometimes  termed  by  settlers  New  ^faffj»h 
but  it  would  be  far  more  correct  to  name  it  New  Zealqinl 
teak.''  ^  ,       .^."*- 

Push  (push),  n.  [Add.]  6.  A  gang  of  larrikins. 
[Colloq.] 

Her  boy  was  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  a  ^'■''^|J,^'^f  5;„,.,jg,.. 

6.  A  company  ;  a  group  ;  a  set  of  people.     [Slang] 
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Quan'dong'  (kwSn'dSng'),  "••  [Aboriginal.]  (Bot.) 
(a)  The  edible  drupaceous  fruit  of  the  santalaceous 
Australian  tree  Fusanus  acuminatus  ; 
—  called  also  native  peach,  (ft)  The 
kernel  of  this  fruit ;  —  called  also 
quandong  nut.     (c)  The  tree  itself. 

Quart  (kwart),  n.     [Add.] 

Quart  pot,  a  cylindrical  tin  vessel 
used  by  AustraUan  bushmen  as  a  ket- 
tle. The  lid,  when  taken  out  and  re- 
versed, serves  as  a  drinking  cup. 

Quartz  (kwarts),  »i.     [Add.]  Quandong  Nut. 

Quartz  reef  (Mining),  a  large  vein  of  auriferous  quartz.  — 
Quartz  reefing,  or  Quartz  mining  (Mining),  the  occupation 
of  mining  for  gold  in  a  quartz  reef.  —  Quartz  reefer,  one 
engaged  in  quartz  mining. 

Qui'nine  (kwi'nin  or  kwT-nin'  or  kwT-nen' ;  277),  n. 
[Add.] 

Quinine  tree.  (Bot.)  See  Horse-radish  tree,  under  Horse- 
radish. 


Rabtit  (rSb'bit),  n.     [Add.] 

Rabbit  bandicoot  (Zool.),  a  species  of  Australian  marsu- 
pial (Prragale  la(/olis).  —  B.a.\iUt  rat.  (Zo'ol.)  (a)  A  kind 
of  Australian  non-marsupial  jumping  mouse  (Hapalotts 
albipe.-i).    (ft)  Tlie  rabbit  bandicoot. 

Rab'bit-er  (-er),  ?).  One  whose  occupation  is  to  trap 
or  destroy  rabbits  in  the  districts  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  infested  with  tliose  animals. 

Finding  his  selection  did  not  pay  for  the  labor  of  cultivn- 
tion,  he  had  been  earning  a  good  living  as  a  ruhhiirr  on  the 
neighboring  run.  The  Argns. 

Rab'Mt-ing  (-Tng),  n.    The  occupation  of  a  rabbiter. 

Race  (ras),  n.  [Add.]  8.  A  fenced  lane  or  passage- 
way ;  esp.,  a  narrow  passageway  for  sheep  in  a  drafting 
yard. 

Ra'ma-ra'ma  (rii'mA-rii'ma;  colloq.  rum'a-ram'a),  n. 
[Maori.]  (Bot.)  A  New  Zealand  myrtaceous  tree  (Myr- 
tus  hullatu.i).     [Tjocal,  N.  Z.,  &  ob.^oles.] 

my^  "  The  ramarama  is  the  largest  and  most  attractive 


of  the  New  Zealand  myrtles ;  it  va- 
ries from  a  dwarf  shrub  to  a  small 
tree  thirty  feet  iu  height."     Airk. 

Ra'nga-tl'ra  (ra'nga-te'ra),  «. 
[Maori.]  A  Maori  chief  ;  a  magis- 
trate ;  less  exactly,  a  leading  citi- 
zen.    [New  Zealand] 

The  friends  nnd  reUitions  ol  n  de- 
censed  riiiuiiitiri,  "iitlu'red  to  converse 
with  his  spirit  under  the  guidance  ol  !i 
notable  nccromuneer.  Jiiifiiltii. 

Range  (ranj),  n.  1.  [.idil.] 
Also,  iu  Australia,  a  single  moun- 
tain. 

Ran'gy  (riin'jy),  a.  Mountain- 
ous; hilly.     [Australia'] 

Rasp'ber-ry  (rSz'bSr-ry),  n. 
[.Idd.] 

Raspberry  Jam  tree  (Bot.),  an 
Australian  leguminous  tree  (Acacia 


use,    finite,    rude,   full,    up,   firn  ;    pity  ;    food,    f<rot ;    out,    oil  ;    chair ;    go ;    sing,    ink  ;    ti.en,    thin ;    boN  ;    zh  =  /.  in   azure. 
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acuminata).   "  The  smell  of  the  timber,  when  freshly  cut, 
resembles  that  of  raspberry  jam."    Leichhardt. 

Rat'-taU'  (rSt'tal'),  a.     \_Add.-] 

Rat-tall  grass.     (Bo/.)  See  under  Grass. 

Ra'U-po  (r"a'u-p6  ;  co7/o?.  rou'po),  H.  [Maori.]  {Bot.) 
A  very  common  bulrush  (Ti/p/iu  anguslifolia),  much  used 
by  Maoris  and  New  Zealand  settlers  for  thatching  roofs, 
and  for  making  hurdles,  rafts,  etc.     [iVett'  Zealand] 

B.  Taylor. 

Read'y  (rSd'J),  v.  t.     [Add.] 

To  ready  up,  to  prearrange  the  result  of  (a  competition). 
Hence,  to  arrange  or  prepare  (anything)  so  as  to  facihtate 
cheating ;  as,  to  ready  up  dice  (that  is,  to  prepare  false 
dice),  to  ready  tip  cards  (that  is,  to  pack  them).    [Colloe^.] 

Red  (rSd),  n.    lAdd.] 

Red  gum.  (a)  (Bot.)  Any  one  of  several  Australian  spe- 
cies of  Eucaly})lus,  especially  E.  rostrata  and  E.  teridi- 
conns ;  also,  the  timber  of  the  red  gum.  (6)  A  kino  pre- 
pared as  a  drug  from  Eucalyptus  rostrata ;  it  is  a  delicate 
mucilaginous  astringent. 

Reef  (ref),  V.  i.  {Mining)  To  be  engaged  in  quartz 
reefing,  that  is,  in  mining  for  gold  in  a  quartz  reef. 
See  under  Quartz. 

Reefer  (-er),  n.  (Mining)  A  quartz  reefer.  See 
under  Quartz. 

Ref'er-en'dum  (rgfer-Su'dum),  n.  [Gerundive  of 
L.  referre.  See  Refer,  in  the  Dictionary.]  [.Irfrf.] 
3.  A  vote  of  tlie  whole  population  taken  on  a  question 
referred  back  to  the  people  by  the  parliament ;  a  plebi- 
scite. 

Re-mlt'tance  (re-mtt'tons),  n.    [Add.] 

Remittance  man,  an  Australian  immigrant  living  cliiefly 
on  remittances  received  regularly  from  England.  Argus. 

Re-serve'  (re-zerv'),  n.  [Add.]  5.  {h)  In  Australia, 
water  reserves  are  specified  areas  from  which  streams 
utilized  for  water  supply  are  fed.  Tliey  are  exempt 
from  alienation  except  for  certain  public  purposes. 

E.  Jenks. 

Re-ward'  (re-ward'),  n.     \_Add.'\ 

Reward  claim  (Mining),  a  prospecting  claim  (see  under 
Prospecting)  ;  —often  shortened  to  reward. 

Rice  (ris),  n.     [.■!(?(?.] 

Bice  grass.  Meadow  rice  grass.    (Bot. )  See  under  Grass. 

Rld'er  (rid'er),  n.     \_Add.-\ 

Boundary  rider.  See  under  Boundary.  —  Stock  rider,  a 
herdsman  or  drover. 

Rl'ae-man  (ri'f'1-man),  n.  [Add.]  2.  (Zool.)  A 
small  passerine  bird  of  New  Zealand  [Acantliidositta 
chloris) ;  so  called  from  its  green  and  bronze  plumage, 
which  is  thought  to  resemble  the  uniform  of  the  early 
Britisli  volunteer  rifle  corps.  Bidler. 

Right  (rit),  «.     [.frfrf.] 

Bight  of  way.    See  under  Wat. 


Rl'mu  (re'mu),  n.  [Maori.]  {Bot.)  A  New  Zealand 
coniferous  tree  {Dacrydium  cupressinum)  and  its  tim- 
ber ;  — called  also  red  pine. 

m^^"  "  The  rimii  occupies  a  larger  area  of  the  New  Zea- 
laiad  forests  than  any  other  timber  tree.  It  is  the  most 
important  commercial  timber  tree  of  the  colony,  and 
varies  in  lieiglit  from  forty  feet  to  eighty  feet,  with  a 
trunk  from  two  feet  to  four  feet  or  even  five  feet  in 
diameter.  From  its  remarkable  weeping  habit  it  is  the 
most  easily  recognized  and  the  best  known  of  all  New 
Zealand  timber  trees."  Kir/;. 

Mountain  rlmu  (Bot.),  the  tree  Dacrydium  laxifolium. 

Ring  (ring),  1'.  <.  \_Add.']  4.  To  surpass  (all  contest- 
ants) in  shearing  sheep  so  as  to  make  the  highest  score. 
\_Australian  bush  cant] 

They  had  rung  the  sheds  of  the  east  and  west.    Paterson. 

Ring,  n.     (A  circle.)     lAdd.] 

Ring  dollar.    See  under  Dollar. 

RlngHbark'  (rTng'bark'),  v.  t.  To  make  a  ring  around 
by  cutting  away  the  bark ;  to  girdle  ;  to  ring ;  as,  to 
ringbark  a  tree. 

Ring'er  (-er),  n.  [SeeRiNO,  ?;.<.,  4.]  [Add.]  3.  One 
who  makes  the  highest  score  in  shearing  sheep.  [Atis- 
tratian  busit  cant] 

The  ringer  that  shore  a  hundred,  as  tliey  never  were  .shorn  be- 
fore. Paterson. 

Ring'eye'  (-!'),  n.  {Zool.)  In  Australia,  the  white- 
eye.     See  White-eye,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Ri'ro-ri'ro  (re'ro-re'ro),  n.  [Maori.]  {Zool.)  Any 
New  Zealand  bird  of  the  genus  Gerygone.  See  Ge- 
EYGONE.     \_Local,  N.  Z.] 

Our  little  riroriro  delights  in  trilUng  from  the  shrubs  on  the 
creek  sides.  T.  II.  Potts. 

RiV'er  (rtv'er),  n.     {Add.] 

River  oak.    (Bot.)  See  under  Oak. 

Roar  (ror),  V.  i.     [Add.] 

Roaring  horsetails,  a  popular  corruption  of  aurora  atis- 
trails.    [Collnq.]    See  under  Aurora,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Rob'in  (rob'in),  n.     \_Add.] 

New  Zealand  robin  (Zool.),  the  miro.    See  Miro,  2. 

Rock  (rSk),  n.     [Add.] 

Rock  native.  (Zool.)  See  Native,  n.,  .■?.  —Rock  perch 
(Zool.).  an  Australian  fish  (Olijphisodon  Victoria'),  of  the 
family  Potnarfntridir.  —  Rock  pine.  (Bot.)  See  under  Pine. 
—  Rock  whiting  (Zool.),  the  fish  Vdax  Richardsoni.  See 
Stranger,  4. 

Rog'er  Gough'  (r5j'er  gSf).  {Bol.)  The  euphorbi- 
aceous  tree  Balogliia  lucida.     \_Local,  Australia] 

Roll  (rSI),  ^.  i.     \_Add.] 

To  roll  up,  to  congregate  in  large  numbers ;  esp.,  to 
attend  a  meeting  or  tlie  like.     \Cotloq.] 

The  oniinous  words  "  mil  up  "  had  sounded  forth,  senerally 
followed  by  the  gathering  of  a  mighty  crowd.        Boldrewood. 


RoU'y-po'ly  (rol'y-po'lj),  a.     [Add.] 

Rolly-poly  grass.    (Bot.)  See  under  Grass. 

Rope'a-ble  (rop'a-b'l),  a.  [See  Rope,  v.  t.,  4,  in  the 
Dictionary.]  Needing  to  be  lassoed  and  thus  brought 
under  control ;  unruly  ;  —  said  of  a  horse  or  bullock. 
Hence,  in  a  general  sense,  angry  and  excited  ;  savage  ; 
—  used  also  of  persons. 

Rop'ing  (rop'ing),  a.  &  n.    From  Rope,  v. 

Roping  pole,  a  long  pole  with  a  noose  at  the  end  for  catch- 
ing cattle  by  the  horns.    See  Rope,  v.  t.,  4.         Paterson. 

Rose  (roz),  n.     [Add.] 

Native  rose.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  beautiful  Tasmanian  shrub 
{Bauera  rubiwfolin).  [7'usmanio]  (l>)  Horoiiia  srrrulata. 
[Sydney,  N.  S.  W.]  See  Boronia.  — Rose  apple.  (Bot.) 
See  under  Apple. 


{Zool.)  An  Australian  par- 


Rose'hill'  (roz'liTl'),  n. 
rakeet  {Platycercus  exi- 
mius) ;  —  called  also 
Rose  hill  parrakeet, 
rosehiller,  and  ro.iella. 
See  Rosella,  in  the  Dic- 
tionary. 

III^="  The  bird  was 
first  found  in  tlie  dis- 
trict of  Roseliill,  the 
country  residence  of  the 
early  Governors  of  New 
South  Wales.  Hence 
its  name.  Rosella  is 
tliouglit  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion. 

Roseliill'er  (-er),  n. 
{Zool.)  Same  as  Rose- 
hill. 

Rough  ( ruf ),  n. 
\_Add.]  3.  {Zool.)  A 
kind    of    fisli.  See 

ROUQHY. 

Rough'y  (rtifj),  n. 
[Written  also  ru ffy  a.nA  ruffle.]  {Zool.)  An  Australian 
marine  percoid  fisli  {Arripis  Georgianus) ;  —  called  also 
rough. 

Rouse'a-bOUt' (rous'a-bouf),   ))!.    [Add.]    2.  A  gen- 

RouBt'a-bout'  (roust'a-bouf),  )  eral  hand  or  man  of 
all  work  on  a  sheep  station;  esp.,  a  man  employed  at 
shearing  time  to  assist  the  shearers  but  not  to  shear 
sheep  himself. 

Row'dy  (Tou'd^),  a.  Tricky  ;  vicious  ;  obstinate ;  — 
said  of  a  horse  or  bullock  ;  as,  a  rowdy  colt.      Paterson. 

Ruf'Ue  I  (ruf'5>),  n.     {Zool.)  A  kind  of  fish  {Arripis 

Rul'ly  )    Georgianus).     See  Roughy. 

Rush  (riish),  n.  \_Add.]  5.  The  act  of  thronging  to 
a  newly  discovered  alluvial  gold  field ;  a  gold  rush.  Also, 
the  new  gold  field  itself. 

Fryerstown  is  situated  on  Fryer's  Creek,  renowned  as  one  of 
the  early  rushes.  O.  Walcli. 


Kosehill  (Platj/cercus  e.riinius). 


s. 


Sad'dle-back'  (sSd'd'l-bSk'),  n.  2.  {Zool.)  lAdd.] 
{d)  A  passerine  bird  of  New  Zealand  ( Creaf/;oK  caruncula- 
tus),  resembling  the  starling ;  — so  called  from  the  chest- 
nut-colored band  of  feathers  on  its  back  and  wings. 

Sal'lee  1  (sSl'ly),  re.    [Prov.  Eng.  sally,  a  form  of  sal- 

Sal'ly  (  low,  n.  See  Sallow,  in  the  Dictionary.] 
{Bot. )  Any  one  of  several  species  of  Australian  acacias 
or  wattles ;  —  called  also  sallow. 

|^°°  The  term  is  applied  loosely,  vrithout  much  dis- 
crimination of  species,  and  includes  the  golden  wattles 
and  other  brilliantly  flowering  trees.  Some  of  the  .lallees 
have  received  special  names;  as,  black  sallee,  udiiie  sal- 
lee,  etc. 

Sal'low  (sSl'16),  n.     [Add.]    3.  {Bot.)  See  Sallee. 

Salm'on  (sam'fin),  n.     {Zool.)     [Add.] 

1^'°°  Among  flshes  of  other  families  which  are  locally 
ana  erroneously  termed  salmon  is  the  Australian  marine 
percoid  fish  Arripis  solar,  of  which  the  young  is  called 
salmon  trout.    "  The  flesh  has  often  a  dull,  pinkish  tinge, 


a  ^ 

Salmon  (Arripis  salar). 

which  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  popular  appella- 
tion ot?h!o/(  and  salmoyi  trout  [giveuj  to  this  fish,  wliich 
does  not  resemble  the  true  salmon  in  any  important  re- 
spect." McCoy. 

Sal'SO-la'ceous  (sSl'so-la'shfis),  a.  [NL.  salsola,  fr. 
salsus  salt.]  (Bot.)  Of  or  pertaining  to  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Clienopodiacese  (formerly  called  Salsola- 
cese),  the  Australian  saltbushes. 

Sand,  nothing  but  sand.  The  solsolaccous  plants,  so  long 
the  only  vegetation  we  have  seen,  are  gone.  H.  Kingsle//. 

Salt'bUSh'  (salt'bush'),  n.  {Bot.)  [Add.]  ''.Any 
plant  of  the  order  Chenopodiacese  (formerly  callea  Sal- 
solacese). 

Sam'son  (sam's'n),  re.     [Add.] 

Samson  fish.  (Zool.)  (a)  A  carangoid  fish  (Seriola  hippos); 
—  so  called  from  the  great  strength  it  shows  when  hooked. 
[Local,  Sydney]  (b)  The  young  of  the  Australian  salmon 
(Arripis  salar).    [Local,  Melbourne] 


San'dal-WOOd'  (sSu'dr/l-wSSd'),  re.     [Add.] 

New  Zealand  sandalwood  (.So^),  Fusanus  Cunninghamii. 
See  under  Maire. 

Sand'Qy  bush'  (sSnd'fll  bush').  {Bot.)  The  Austra- 
lian tree  Zieria  Smithii.     See  Turmeric. 

Sand'y  (sSnd'y),  a.     [Add.] 

Sandy  blight  (Med.),  a  kind  of  prurient  ophthalmia  ; — 
called  also  Might.  The  eyelids  become  swollen  and  very 
painful,  discharging  a  thick  mucous  substance  which  often 
seals  them  up  for  days.  The  minute  pustules  inside  tlie 
lid  make  the  eye  feel  as  if  filled  with  sand,  whence  the 
name. 

Schnap'per  (slmSp'per  or  snSp'per),  n.  [Eng.  snap- 
per a  kind  of  fish,  changed  in  spelling  to  accord  with 
Ger.  schnapper.]  {Zool.)  [Add.]  (6)  The  Australian 
sparoid  fish  Pagrus  unicolor ; — less  commonly  written 
snapper. 


Scrub  (skriib),  re.     [Add.] 
.  11^°°'  Scrub  is  much  used  adjectively  and  in  the  forma- 
tion of  self-explaining  compounds  ;  as,  scrub  hor.ie,  scrub 
rider,  scrub  oak,  scruTi  cedar,  scrub  jiine,  etc.    For  the  dis- 
tinction between  .scrub  and  brush  see  Note  under  Brush. 

Scrub  cattle,  bush  cattle  wliich  have  become  half  wild 
from  living  in  the  scrub.  —  Scrub  dangler,  any  solitary 
head  of  a  number  of  scrub  cattle. —  Scrub  turkey  (.Zoo/.), 
the  lovpan. 

Scrub'ber  (-ber),  n.     [From  sct-mJ  a  thicket.]    [Add.] 

3.  A  head  of  scrub  cattle.  Ranken. 
The  captain  was  getting  in  the  scrubbers,  cattle  which  had 

been  left  to  run  wild  in  tlie  mountains.  //.  Kiugsley. 

4.  A  mean,  shabby,  or  underbred  person.     [Slang] 
Sea' bream' (se'brem').  {Zool.)[.idd.]  In  Australia, 

any  one  of  various  sparoid  fishes  of  the  genus  Chryso- 
phrys. 
Sea'drag'on(se'drSg'un).    {Zool.)    [Add.]    {c)  One 


Schnapper  (Pagrus  unicolor). 

11^°"  The  .schnapper  receives  various  names  according 
to  its  age.  It  is  called  cock  schnapper  when  very  young, 
squire  when  two  years  old,  and  red  bream  at  any  age  up 
to  three  years.  At  this  age  tlie  fish  begins  to  go  in 
schools,  and  it  is  then  called  .school  schnapper ;  later,  be- 
coming a  solitary  fi.sli,  often  of  enormous  size,  it  is  called 
native  or  rock  native.  A  schnapper  of  ordinary  size  is 
often  termed  countflsh,  being  the  standard  or  unit  by 
which  fishermen  measure  or  count  their  catch.  See,  also, 
Tamure  and  Wollomai. 

School  (skool),  n.  (of  fish).     [Add.] 

School  schnapper.    (Zool.)  See  Note  mider  Schnapper. 

Scor'pi-on  (skSr'pI-un),  n.  [Add.]  7.  {Zool.)  An 
Australian  fish  {Pentaroge  marmorata),  so  called  from 
the  stinging  spines  which  terminate  its  gills  and  fins. 
See  Fortescce. 

Screw  (skru),  re.     [Add.] 

Screw  pine.    (iJoi.)  See  under  Pine. 


Sea  Dragon  (Phyllopteryx  eques). 

of  three  species  of  fishes  of  the  genus  Phyllopteryx,  con- 
fined to  Australia,  of  the  family  Syngnathidx  ;  —  called 
also  superb  dragon. 

^W  They  are  very  beautifully  colored,  their  spinal 
appendages  assimilating  themselves,  in  form  and  line, 
to  the  seaweeds  which  they  frequent.  They  attain  a 
length  of  twelve  inches. 

Sea'  perch'  (se'  perch').  {Zool.)  An  Australian  ma- 
rine percoid  fish  {Latris  antarcticus). 

Sea'side'  (se'sld'),  a.    [Add.] 

Seaside  millet.    (Bot.)  See  imder  Millet. 


ale,    senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,    final,    ^11 ;     eve,    event,    end,    fern,    recent ;     ice,    idea,    ill ;    old,    obey,   orb,    odd ; 
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Se-lect' (se-lekf),  ?'■  ^  lAdd.]  2.  To  take  up  (land) 
under  the  land  acts ;  to  free-select.     See  Free-select. 

He  scltcted  an  excellent  pastoral  property,    i?.  Giles. 

Applicants  were  to  be  allowed  to  seit'ct  such  portions  [of  un- 

-nppi  opi-iated  crown  lands]  as  they  might  prefer.  £.  Jeiik!<. 

Se-lec'tion  (se-lSk'slmn),  n.     [.Add.}    3.  The  act  of 

free-selection.     See  Free-selection,  1. 

In  time  a  wave  of  selection  swept  across  the  plain. 

I).  JIacdonakl. 

4.  A  piece  of  land  taken  up  by  free-selection.    See 

Free-selection,  2. 

Thronjrhout  his  occupancy  of  his  selection  he  had  not  dis- 
played any  act  of  independence  such  as  would  stamp  him  as  a 
prupriotor.  T/ie  Argns. 

Se-lect'or  (-ISkt'er),  n.  \_Add.}  2.  One  who  takes 
up  laud  under  the  land  acts ;  a  free-selector.  Less  ex- 
actly, a  small  farmer.     See  Free-selector. 

Before  squatter  and  !<elector,  sundowner  and  shearer  came. 

JJ.  Macdonald . 

The  struggle  between  squatters  and  selectors  is  a  strong  one. 

Frtxncis  Adwiis. 

Ser'geant  Ba'ker  (sar'jent  ba'ker).  [Said  to  be 
named  after  a  sergeant  in  the  first  English  regiment  sent 
out  to  New  South  Wales.]  The  fish  Aiilopiis  purpuris- 
sdlus,  of  the  family  Scopelidx.     ILocal,  Sydney} 

Serv'ant  (serv'(mt),  «.     [Add.} 

Assigned  servant.    See  under  Assign,  v.  I. 

Set'Uer  (sSt'tler),  n.     iAdd.l 

Settler's  clock  (Zoo/.),  the  laughing  jackass ;  —  so  called 
from  its  uttering  its  laugh  in  the  morning  and  at  night- 
fall. —  Settler's  matches,  long  strips  of  dry  bark  which  peel 
off  from  certain  Australian  trees  and  are  useful  for  light- 
ing fires.  —  Settler's  twine,  a  coarse,  strong  fiber,  yielded 
by  the  Australian  grass  Iftjmnostachys  ancejis. 

Sham'rock  (shSm'rok),  n.    [Add.} 

Australian  shamrock  (Bot.),  the  Menindie  clover.  See 
•under  Clover. 

Shang'hai' (shSng'hi'),  «.  iAdd.}  2.  A  forked  stick 
with  elastic  band  for  throwing  small  stones,  etc.  ;  a  cata- 
pult. 

Poisoned  wheat  and  the  murderous  shanghai  will  soon  render 
these  pretty  little  birds  extinct.  The  Age. 

Shang'hai',1'.  ^    \_Add.']  2.  To  shoot  with  a  shanghai. 

Shan'ty  (shSn'ty),  n.  lAdd.}  2.  A  small  inn  in  the 
Australian  bush  ;  ..  public  house  in  a  bush  township. 

From  the  open  door  of  the  brilliantly  lighted  sli^nti/.    Vogan. 

Shan'ty,  v.  i.  [Add.}  2.  To  drink  habitually  at  a 
public  house.     \_AitstraJian  bn.^h  slang} 

Shear'ing  (sher'ing),  a.     [Add.} 

Shearing  machine,    (c)  A  machine  for  shearing  sheep. 

Shed  (shSd),  71.  lAdd.}  2.  A  woolshed.  See  Wool- 
shed. 

'^[id  the  riot  of  the  shearers  in  the  shed.    Hudijard  Kipling. 

Sheep  (shep),  n.     [Add.} 

Sbee^  station,  a  sheep  run,  together  with  the  buildings 
belonging  to  it ;  also,  the  homestead  and  buildings  be- 
longing to  a  slieep  run.  —  Sheep  wash,  (a)  A  tank  in  wliich 
-sheep  are  washed.  ( 6)  A  medicated  liquid  used  for  cleans- 
ing sheep  from  parasites. 

Sheep'-Slck'  (shep'sik'),  a.  Exhausted  and  unable 
to  support  sheep  ;  —  said  of  pasture  land. 

She'-oak'  (she'ok'),  n.  IS/ie  +  oak,  to  distinguish  the 
tree  from  the  true  oak,  which  it  resembles  in  the  grain 
of  its  timber  alone.  Cf .  She-pine.]  1.  {Bot.)  Any  tree 
of  the  genus  Casiiarina.     See  Oak. 

2.  A  kind  of  coarse  beer.     [Slang} 

She-oak  nets,  nets  slung  under  the  gangway  plank  be- 
tween the  wharf  and  a  ship  in  port  to  prevent  drunken 
sailors  from  falling  into  the  water. 

Shep'herd  (shep'erd),  V.  t.  [Add.}  2.  (Mining)  To 
retain  possession  of  (a  claim)  by  bare  legal  compliance 
with  tlie  labor  clauses  of  the  mining  act,  pending  deci- 
sion of  the  warden  as  to  riglit  ownership. 

3.  To  shadow.     See  Shadow,  v.  I.,1,  in  the  Dictionary. 
Shep'herd  (shep'erd),  n.     [Add.} 

Shepherd's  companion  (Zool.),  the  black  fantail  (Rhipi. 
diira,  or  Sauloprocia, 
motacitloide.':),  so  called 
from  its  tameness ;  — 
called  also  Mack  fantail 
Jlyvatclier,  and  black  and 
white  faiiUtil.  See  Fan- 
tail  (6),  in  the  Diction- 
ary. LeAchhardt. 

Outside,  on  the  tree,  a 
wagtail,  a  shcjihevd's  com- 
panion, sat,  piping  its  cease- 
less, monotonous  note. 

Francis  Adams. 

(jy  The  name  shep- 
hera^s  companion  is  also 
applied,  loosely,  toother 
species  of  Rhipidura. 

She'-pine'  (she'pin'), 
[She  -\-  pine.      Cf, 


Shepherd's  Companion  (Rliipi- 
dnra  uiotaciUoides). 


She-oak.]  {Bot.)  The  Australian  tree  Podocarpus  elata  ; 
—  called  also  native  deal,  pencil  cedar,  and  white  pine. 
[Local,  Queensland} 

Shl'cer  (shi'ser),  re.  1.  {Mining)  A  mine  which,  on 
being  worked,  proves  to  be  worthless ;  —  called  also  a 
dtijf'er. 

A  s/nccr  is  always  to  be  dreaded,  and  is  no  very  infrequent 
conclusion  to  years  of  preceding  toils  and  ho[)es.        Westgarth. 

2.  A  man  who  does  not  pay  debts  of  honor.     [Slang}- 

3.  A  worthless  or  contemptible  person.     [Slang} 
Sl't  (silt),  n.     [Add.} 

S'.tgraas.  {Bot.)  Paspatnin  distichnm.  See  under  Grass. 

Sil'ver  (sTl'ver),  n.     [Add.} 

Silver  grass.  (Bot.)  See  under  Grass.  —  Silver  perch  (Zo- 
nl.),  an  Australian  fish  (Thcrapon  Richardsoni),  of  tlie 
family  Pristiponia/id:e. —Silver  vine.  (Bot.)  See  under 
Pine. —Silver  wattle.    (Bot.)  See  Liohtwood. 

Sil'ver— eye'  (-i'),  "•  (Zool.)  An  Australian  name  for 
the  white-eye;  —  called  also  wa.r-eye,  and,  in  New  Zea- 
land, hlightbird.     See  White-eye,  in  the  Dictionary. 


Sll'ver-tall'  (sTl'ver-tal'),  n.  One  belonging  to  the 
upper  classes  of  society,  as  distinguished  from  copper- 
tail.     [Australian  bush  catil} 

Slt-tel'la  (sTt-tel'la),  n.  [NL.,  dim.  of  L.  sMa,  fr.  Gr. 
o-iTTT)  a  nuthatch.]  (Zool.)  A  genus  of  Australian  birds 
allied  to  the  nuthatches,  but  with  a  different  mode  of 
nesting  ;  —  called  also  tree  runner  and  tree  creeper. 

<^ff^  The  word  is  used  by  Gould  and  others  as  a  ver- 
nacular name,  but  Colonel  Legge  has  replaced  it  by  the 
name  tree  creeper. 

Sklrr  (sker),  re.  [Add.}  2.  [Of  imitative  origin.] 
The  noise  or  cry  of  the  dasyure  or  native  cat. 

Marcus  Clarke. 

Slab  (slSb),  n.  [Add.}  5.  A  very  thick  undressed 
board,  obtained  by  splitting,  not  sawing. 

Slen'der  (slSn'der),  a.     [Add.} 

Slender  bent  grass.    (Bot.)  See  under  Grass. 

Slip  (slip),  n.     [Add.} 

Slip  panel,  or  Slip  rail,  a  movable  rail  in  a  fence,  pointed 

and  arranged  to  slip  into  slots  in  the  side  posts.    Also,  in 

pi..  Slip  rails,  the  space  between  these  posts ;  a  gateway. 

The  treacherous  clatter  of  slip  rails  let  down.    Lawson. 

The  cattle  were  tired.  They  ran  in  through  the  slip  rails, 
and  began  to  lie  down.  Boldrewood. 

Snag  (snSg),  i".  t  [Add.}  3.  To  clear  of  snags  ;  as, 
to  snag  a  river.     See  Snag,  n.,  3,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Snap'per  (snSp'per),  n.     2.  (Zool.)  See  Schnappee. 

Sneeze'weed'  (snez'wed'),  n.  (Bot.)  [Add.}  2.  A 
composite  weed  (Myriogyne  niinula),  found  in  all  the 
Australian  colonies  and  in  Tasmania. 

t^^"  Sneeseaecd  is  recommended  by  Baron  von  Muel- 
ler for  the  manufacture  of  snuff.  It  is  a  specific  for  the 
prurient  ophthalmia  called  blight  or  sandy  alight. 

Snook  (snook),  TC.  (Zool.)  [Add.}  (d)  The  Austra- 
lian barracouta.  See  Barracouta,  2,  in  tlie  Dictionary. 
[Local,  N.  Z.} 

Snow  (sno),  n.     [Add.} 

Snow  grass.  (Bot.)  (a)  A  coarse,  tall  grass  of  New  Zealand 
(Danthonia  Raoidii),  persistent  througli  the  winter,  (b) 
Tussock  grass  (Poa  aespitosa). 

Soak  (sok),  re.  [Cf.  Prov.  Eng.  soak  in  a  similar 
sense.]  Wet  land  at  the  foot  of  a  hill ;  a  temporary 
swamp  or  marsh,  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  water 
tliat  lies  near  the  surface  of  damp  soil ;  also,  the  water  in 
such  a  marsh.     [  \Ves/e7-n  Australia} 

A  belated  crane  standing  in  the  marsh  seems  to  be  dis- 
mally ruminating  what  will  happen  when  the  soak  dries  up. 

The  Argus. 

Sole  (sol),  re.  (Zool.)  [Add.}  (c)  Any  one  of  va- 
rious Australian  flatfishes  of  different  genera,  resem- 
bling the  sole  or  flounder  in  appearance  and  habits,  but 
not  true  soles. 

Soot'y  (sSot'y),  a.     [Add.} 

Sooty  petrel  (Zool.),  the  mutton  bird.  See  under  Mutton. 

Sor'rel  (sSr'rgl),  a.     [Add.} 

Clover  sorrel  (Bot.),  an  Australian  plant  (Oxalis  cornicu- 
lala),  of  the  order  Geraniaceee  ;  —  called  also  sour  grass. 

Sour  (sour),  re.     [Add.} 

Sour  grass.  (Bot.)  See  Clover  sorrel,  under  Sorrel. — 
Sour  plum  (Bot.),  the  emu  apple.    See  under  Apple. 

Span'lard  (spSn'yerd),  n.  [Add.}  2.  (Bot.)  The 
spear  grass  of  New  Zealand  (Aciphylla  Colensoi). 

The  work  was  removing  clumps  of  toi-toi  and  Spaniard 
with  sharp  adzes.  C.  L.  Monei/. 

The  large  spear  grass,  called  Spaniard,  was  very  troublesome 
to  the  horses.  Sherwood  Roberts. 

Spear  (sper),  re.    [Add.} 

Spear  grass.  (Bot.)  See  under  Grass.  —  Spear  thrower,  a 
throwing  stick  ;  a  womerab.  /.  Dawso7i. 

Spell  (spel),  re.  (Relief  in  work.)  [Add.}  1.(6)  Hence, 
a  period  of  rest  from  work  ;  a  vacation. 

We  now  gave  the  horses  an  hour's  spell.     E.  Giles. 

Spell,  ''.  '.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Spelled  (spSld) ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Spelling.]  [See  Spell,  n.,  1,  (6)  above.]  To  rest 
from  work  for  a  time.  Baldwin  Spencer. 

A  party  nf  splitters  were  spelling  for  an  hour,  and  lay 
smoking  under  tlie  shadow  of  the  wattles.  D.  Macdonala. 

Spell,  V.  t.     To  allow  an  interval  of  rest  to  (one). 
He  is  asked  to  spell  his  horse  for  a  day.    Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 

Spi'der  (spi'der),  re.     [Add.} 

Eed-streaked  spider  (Zool.),  the  katipo.    See  Katipo. 

Spiel'er  (spel'er),  n.  [Ger.  spieler  player,  gamester, 
fr.  Ger.  spielen  to  play,  to  gamble,  which  is  akin  to  AS. 
spdian  to  play.]  One  who  makes  a  practice  of  defraud- 
ing others  by  cheating  at  play ;  a  professional  sharper. 
[Colloq.} 

Spin'aoh  (spin'aj ;  48),  n.    [Add.} 

Australian  spinach  (i(o<.),  any  one  of  several  Australian 
shrubs  of  the  Goosefoot  family.    See  Fat-hen. 

Spin'i-fex  (spTn'T-feks),  re.  [NL.,  fr.  spi)ia  thorn  -|- 
facere  to  make  ;  cf.  Carnifbx,  in  the  Dictionary.]  (Bot.) 
A  genus  of  grasses  of  the  order  Panicese.  The  seeds  bear 
an  elastic  spine,  whence  the  name. 

The  country  consists  of  a  succession  of  sand  ridges,  with 
clumps  of  spinifex  here  and  there.  Tlte  Argus. 

Ug^-'  The  species  are  chiefly  Australian.  Spinifex  liir- 
sulus,  S.  longifolins,  and  5.  squarrosus  are  useful  for 
binding  coast  sands  ;  S.  paradoxus  of  Central  Australia 
is  a  valuable  perennial  fodder  plant  on  sandy  ridges.  The 
name  spinifex  is  often  incorrectly  applied  to  j^orcupine 
grass  ( Triodia).    The  desert  spinifex  is  a  fescue. 

That  abominable  vegetable  production,  the  so-called  spini- 
fex or  porcupine  grass.  K.  Giles. 

Spllt'ter  (split'ter),  re.  [Add.}  2.  Specifically,  a 
man  engaged  in  tlie  occupation  of  splitting  timber  in  the 
bush  ;  a  woodcutter. 

A  groat  quantity  of  the  timber  of  the  stringy  bark  is  used  for 
fcncinj?,  shingles  for  roofing  houses,  and  other  purposes.  Tlie 
men  who  prepare  the  wood  are  called  splitters.      G.  F.  Angas. 

Spu'ri-OUS  (spii'rT-iis),  a.     [Add.} 

Spurious  olive.   (Bot.)  See  under  Olive. 

Sc[Uat  (.skwBt),  V.  i.  [Add.}  4.  To  follow  the  occu- 
pation of  a  sheep  farmer.     See  Squatter. 


Squat'tage  (skwot'tSj),  re.  A  sheep  run  held  under  a 
license  or  a  lease. 

He  could  make  higher  wages  as  a  shephejd  on  some  up- 
country  squatfage.  ZiUmann, 

These  newer  colonists  began  to  establish  claims  to  particular 
tracts  of  the  larger  squattages.  Westgarth. 

Squat'ter  (-ter),  re.  [Add.}  3.  The  owner  or  occu- 
pant of  a  sheep  run ;  a  sheep  farmer. 

(J^^"  In  Australia  the  word  had  at  first  the  sense  of  a 
settler  without  title ;  but  its  use  was  gradually  extended 
to  persons  who  occupied  crown  land  for  sheep  raising 
under  a  lease  or  a  license,  and  afterwards  to  those  also 
who  lield  their  sheep  runs  as  freeiiold.  Finally  the  word 
became  the  common  name  for  a  sheep  farmer,  whether 
occupying  leasehold  or  freehold  property.  It  is,  however, 
giving  way  to  the  newer  term  pasloralist. 

Squatters,  as  the  owners  of  sheep  stations  are  called. 

Lady  Barker. 

Before  squatter  and  selector,  sundowner  and  shearer  came. 

jy.  Macdonald. 

The  squatters  are  the  large  leaseholders  and  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  country.  Zilhnnon. 

Squire  (skwir),  re.  [Add.}  5.  (.Z'ooZ.)  The  Australian 
schnapper  when  two  years  old.     See  under  Schnapper. 

Star  (star),  n.     [Add.} 

Dogtooth  star  grass.  (Bot.)  See  under  Dogtooth.  — 
Lesser  star  grass  (Bot.),  an  Australian  forage  grass  (Chlo- 
ris  acicularis). 

Sta'tion  (sta'shun),  re.  3.  [Add.}  Specifically  :  (i)  A 
sheep  run  or  cattle  run,  together  with  the  buildings  be- 
longing to  it ;  also,  the  homestead  and  buildings  belong- 
irg  to  such  a  run. 

Thus  "  the  station"  is  the  manor  house  of  a  large  extent  of 
country.  E.  Wakefield. 

^W^  In  this  sense  the  word  is  much  used  adjectively 
and  in  self-explanatory  compounds ;  as,  station  black,  sta- 
tion folk,  station  hand,  station  house,  station  jargon, 
station  life,  station  property,  station  keejier,  etc. 

Head  station.  See  Head  station.  —  Station  hut.  See 
Hut,  2.  —  Station  mark,  a  mark  or  brand  designating  sheep 
or  cattle  as  belonging  to  a  particular  station. —  Station 
super,  the  foreman  or  manager  of  a  station.    See  Super,  2. 

Stave'WOOd' (stav'w66d'),  re.  (Bot.)  2.  In  Australia, 
(a)  the  meliaceous  tree  Flindersia  Schottiana ;  (6)  the 
sterculiaceous  tree  Tarrietia  actinophylla. 

Ster'ling  (ster'llng),  n.  [Add.}  3.  Collectively, 
Australian  colonists  of  English  birth.  See  the  Note  un- 
der Currency.     [Obs.} 

Ster'ling,  a.  Born  in  England.  See  the  Note  unc'sr 
Currency.     [Obs.} 

Stick  (stik),  re.     [Add.} 

Message  stick.  See  under  Message.  —  Throwing  stick,  an 
aboriginal  Australian  implement  used  for  throwing  a 
spear.    See  under  Throwing. 

Stick  (stIk),  j;. /.     [Add.} 

To  stick  up.  (a)  To  detain,  especially  on  the  highway, 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing ;  as,  to  stick  up  a  traveler  or  a 
mail  coach,  (b)  To  rob  on  the  highway  ;  also,  to  rob,  in 
general. 

Landlord  himself  was  one  of  a  party  stack  up  by  the  redoubt- 
able ruffian.  G.  Walch. 
One  of  the  little  inns  would  be  stuck  up.  Baden- Pou:ell. 
(c)  To  apply  to,  for  money,  for  one's  signature  to  a  peti- 
tion, or  the  like.  [Colloq.]  (d)  To  accost  in  the  street. 
[Colloq.]    (e)  To  pose;  to  puzzle.    [Colloq.] 

Sting'ing  (stTng'Tng),  a.     [Add.} 

Stinging  tree  (Bot.),  the  Australian  nettle  ;  —  called 
also  giant  nettle  and  nettle  tree.  See  under  Nettle,  in 
the  Dictionary., 

|^°"  "  The  stinging  tree  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  vege- 
table growths.  Tins  horrible  guardian  of  the  penetralia 
of  the  Queensland  jungle  stands  from  five  to  fifteen  feet 
in  height,  and  has  a  general  appearance  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  a  small  mulberry  tree."  Vogan. 

Stink'W00d'(stTnk'wS5d'),re.  (Bot.)  [Add.}  2.  An 
Australian  rutaceous  tree  (Zieria  Smithii) ;  —  called  also 
sandfly  bush  and  turmeric. 

Stitch'bird'  (stich'berd'),  re.  (Zool.)  A  passerine 
bird  of  New  Zealand  (Pogonornis  cinctu); — so  called 
because  it  constructs  its  nest  in  the  manner  of  the  weav- 
er bird.     See  lllust.  under  Weaver,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Stock  (st3k),  n.     [Add.} 

Stock  horse,  a  horse  trained  for  the  use  of  a  mounted 
herdsman  or  drover.  —  Stock  keeper,  a  herdsman  ;  the  re- 
sponsible manager  of  the  cattle  on  an  Australian  station. 
Two  of  the  stock  keepers  ride  on  ahead.    Mrs.  Meredith. 

—  Stock  rider,  a  herdsman  ;  a  drover.    A .  LInd.iny  Gordon. 

—  Stock  route,  a  way  delineated  on  maps  of  the  Government 
survey,  but  not  necessarily  fenced  off,  by  wliich  sheep 
and  cattle  may  travel.        I'he  Daily  Telegraph  (Sydney). 

11^°°  Stock  routes  vary  from  four  chains  to  half-a-mile 
in  width.  A  pastoralist  through  whose  land  a  stock  route 
passes  may  fence  it  off  if  he  pleases,  or  he  may  enclose  it 
in  his  own  ring  fence,  but  in  the  latter  case  he  must  pro- 
vide gates  or  slip  rails. 

—  Stock  whip,  a  stock  rider's  whip.  It  has  a  short,  stout 
handle  and  a  plaited  thong,  or  lash,  several  yards  long. 

The  mere  crack  of  a  .stock  u-liij>,  which  the  skilled  stockman 
could  make  to  resemble  the  report  of  a  pistol  shot.       Zillnianu. 

Stone  (ston),  re.     [Add.} 

Stone  lifter  (Zool.),  a  fish  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
(Katlietostonia  la're),  of  the  family  Trachinitl.r.  It  is  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  have  the  power  of  turning  over  large 
stones  for  the  purpose  of  finding  food. 

Stone'wall'  (ston'wal'),  v.  i.  To  engage  in  debate  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  consuming  time.  —  Also,  as  r.  /.,  to 
endeavor  to  defeat  by  thus  consuming  time  and  defer- 
ring action  ;  as,  to  stonewall  a  motion.     [Political  cant} 

Stone'WOOd'  (ston'w6i5d'),  n.  (Bot.)  Tlie  hard,  close- 
grained  wood  of  two  Australian  trees  (Callistemon  salig- 
nus  and  Tarrietia  actinophylla) ;  also,  the  trees  them- 
selves. 

Store  (stor),  «.  [.lirrf.]  5.  A  head  of  loan  cattle, 
kept  for  fattening.  Such  cattle  are  called  collectively, 
store  cattle. 

Stran'ger  (striiu'jer),  re.  [.Irfrf.J  4.  (Zool.)  A  fish 
(Odax  llirliardsoni)  of  the  family  Labridiv  ;  —  so  called 
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because  it  is  sometimes  caught  in  tidal  rivers  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sei      Called  ilso  ; 0(7  uhitnx/ 


Straiv^cr  (Oda.r  liiclinn/soiii). 

String'y  (strTng'y),  a.     [Add.^ 
Stringy  bark  pine.    See  under  Pine. 
Stroke  (strok),  71.     [Jrfrf.] 
Government  stroke.    See  imder  Government. 
Stump  (stump),  n.     [.-lrf(/.] 

Stump  jumper,  or  Stump-jumping  plow,  a  plow  so  con- 
structed as  to  pass  over  tlie  stumps  in  newly  cleared  land. 

Sug'ar  (slioog'er),  11.     [Adil.'i 

Sugar  gum  illot.),  eitlier  of  two  Australian  trees  of  the 
genus  Eiiriili/jili/x  (E.  cori/nocnli/x  and  E.  G'liinii),  — so 
called  from  tlie  sweetness  of  tlieir  leaves,  which  ai'e 
browsed  upon  by  stock.  E.  (.Ttinnii  is  called  cidir  gum  in 
Tasmania,  where  excellent  cider  is  made  from  its  sap. 


Sum'mer  (siim'mei),  re.     [Add.'\ 

Summer  bird,  (.^oo/.)  (A)  Hie  wood  swallow.  See  under 
Swallow. 

Sun'dOWn'er  (sfm'doun'er),  71.  A  tramp  or  vagabond 
in  the  Australian  busli  ;  —  so  called  from  his  coming  to 
sheep  stations  at  sunset  to  ask  for  supper  and  a  bed ;  — 
called  also  traveler  and  swagman  (but  not  all  swngmen 
are  sundowners).  G.  Walch. 

Snmlotrnfrfi.  —  men  wholonf  about  till  sunset,  and  tlien  come 
in  with  the  dfinnnd  for  unrefusiible  rations.     Francis  Ai/niits. 

Su'per  (sii'per),  n.  [Contraction  of  superintendent.'] 
A  suiJerintendent ;  especially,  tlie  manager  or  foreman 
of  a  sheep  station  or  cattle  station.  \_AiistrriIwn  bush 
canf]  Baden-I'oiiell. 

lie  drove  right  up  between  the  huts  and  called  the  .■<itjtrr  out. 

Jjfnvsoii. 

Su-perl)'  (sfi-perb'),  a.     lAdd.} 

Superb  dragon.    (Zuol.)  Same  as  Sea  dragon  (c). 

Swag  (swSg),  n.  [.1(W.]  3.  {Australia)  {a)  A 
tramping  busliman's  luggage,  rolled  up  either  in  canvas 
or  in  a  bl.anket  so  as  to  form  a  long  bundle,  and  carried 
on  the  back  or  over  the  slioulder  ;  —  called  also  a  blitei/., 
or  a  drum.  (6)  Any  bundle  of  luggage  similarly  rolled 
up.  E.  Gile.t.  (c)  Luggage  in  general.  [Colloq.'] 
He  tramped  for  years  till  the  swag  he  bore  seemed  part  of  him- 
self to  him.  ■  Lamsoti. 


My  rug  and  blankets  on  my  back,  such  a-  bundle  being 
called  a  swug.  C.  L.  Jlnney. 

What  is  termed  a  su.mg  in  front  of  his  saddle  ;  that  is,  a  long 
narrow  bundle,  in  this  instance  enclosed  in  a  neat  waterproof 
ease.  Lndji  Bar/cer. 

Swag'ger  (swag'ger),  ?J.    [From  .■i7cn(7,  n.  ]    A  tramp- 
ing bushman  ;  a  swagman.     tC/iiefly  Sew  Zealand] 
I  had  passed  three  swaggcj-s  on  foot  to-day.    Slifrwood  Hoberts. 

Swag'gie  (swag'gy),  n.     A  swagman. 

Swag'man'  (-man'), ».  An  Australian  bushman,  carry- 
ing a  swag  and  traveling  on  foot ;  —  called  also  swags- 
man,  swagger,  and  swaggie. 

Some  were  miners  ;  some, 
ers. 

Swags'man  (swagz'man),  n.     A  swagman. 

The  true  news-agents  of  the  bush  are  the  swaosmcn,  who  paBS 
from  place  to  place,  dispensing  their  gossip.       Francis  Adams. 

Swal'low  (swol'lo),  n.     {Zool.)     lAdd.] 

Wood  swallow,  any  bird  of  the  genus  Arlamus,  of  which 
there  are  many  species ;  —  called  also  summer  bird. 

Sweet  (swet),  a.     \_Add.]  ' 

Sweet  plum.  (But.)  See  under  Plum.  —  Sweet  tea  (Bot.), 
the  plant  Suiilax  gl gryphgllum. ;  also,  an  infusion  of  its 
leaves  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  D.  Collins. 


swatpnen  ;  and  others,  sundown- 
A.  V.  liickmll. 
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Tai'lor  (ta'ler),  n.  {Add.]  4.  (Zool.)  A  fish  (Tem- 
nodon  sallulor)  of  the  family  Carangidie.  [Written  also 
iailer.]     [Local,  Sgdneg,  y.  S.  W.] 

Tal'lOW-WOOd'  (tjtl'lo-wd8d'),  «.  (Bot.)  A  tree  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Eucalyptus  (IS.  microcurys)  ;  —  so 
called  because  of  the  greasy  nature  of  its  wood  ;  — called 
also/o?'^.s/  viahogauij.  Maiden. 

Tam'a-rind  (tam'a-ruid),  n.     [Add.] 

Australian  tamarind  tree  (Bot.),  the  sapindaceous  tree 
Diplogldtl i.s  Cuuuingliamii,  wliich  produces  racemes  of 
pleasant  subacid  fruit,  used  for  preserves. 

Ta-mu're  (tii-mu'ra),  n.  [Maori.]  Tlie  Australian 
sclinapper.     See  Schnapper.     [Local,  N.  Z.] 

Tan'dan  (tan'dan),  n.    [Aboriginal.]    (ZoYiI.)  (a)  The 


Tandan  ('0  (^Co^udufjhtims  tandanus). 

AustraViaxi  eei&sh  (Plotosus  tandatius).  (b)  The  Austra- 
lian fresh-water  catfish  [Copidoglamis  tandanus). 

Ta'ni-Wha  (ta'ne-Iiwa),  n.  [Maori.]  A  fabulous 
monster,  resembling  a  dragon,  famous  in  Maori  legend. 

51^°°  "The  tanhvha  is  generally  described  as  an  im- 
mense fish,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  wliale,  having  the 
form  of  a  lizard,  crocodile,  or  eel.  It  resided  in  deep 
water,  in  the  heads  of  rivers,  but  quite  as  frequently  un- 
der cliil's,  rocks,  and  mountains.  Wherever  a  quicksand 
appeared  at  the  base  of  a  clilf,  causing  landslips,  there 
was  sure  to  be  a  ^«« ((('Art."  R.  Taylor. 

Tank  (tank),  n.  [Add.]  2.  A  reservoir  excavated  to 
receive  and  store  the  water  from  a  catchment  area ;  an 
artificial  pond  or  lake. 

The  tanks  are  full  and  the  grass  is  high.       Lawson. 

Ta'pu  (ta'pu),  n.  [Maori.]  Same  as  Taboo.  See 
Taboo,  n.,  in  the  Dictionary.     [N.  Z.]  R.  Taylor. 

The  tnpii  of  New  Zealand,  like  the  lahoo  of  the  islands  of  the 
Facitic,  was  a  mysterious  power  against  which  Europeans 
were  continually  offending.  '  Jiitsiten. 

Ta'pu  (tii'pu),  r.  I.  [imp.  &  p.  p.  Tapihsd  ;  p.  pr.  & 
vb.  n.  Tapuing.]    To  put  under  tapu ;  to  taboo.    [N.  Z.] 

The  road  between  Mokou  and  New  Plymouth  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  fifty  miles  had  been  lapiied  by  a  powerful  neigh- 
boring chief,  ir.  dwainson. 

Ta-ra'i-re  (ta-rti'e-ra  ;  colloq.  ta-ri're),  n.  [Maori.] 
A  New  Zealand  lauraceous  tree,  Beilschmiedia  {Xeso- 
daphne)  iarairii.  It  is  a  lofty  evergreen,  confined  to 
the  Auckland  district.     [Local,  N.  Z.] 

Ta'ra-ki'hi  (ta'ra-ke'he),  n.  [Maori.]  The  fish  called 
morwong  in  Australia.     See  Morwong.     [Local,  N.  Z.] 

Ta-ran'tU-la(ta-ran'tii-la),  «.  (Zool.)  [Add.]  2.  A 
harmless  spider  of  the  genus  1  'ocon  ia,  commonly  regarded 
as  venomous  ;  — called  also,  colloquially,  friantelope. 

Ta-ra'ta (ta-ia'ta ;  foWfli?.  ta-ra'ta),  ?i.  [Maori.]  (Bot.) 
A  New  Zealand  tree  (PHtosporum  eugenoide.'s). 

Ugy  '■  The  tarata  is  the  largest  of  the  New  Zealand  spe- 
cies of  PIttosporum,  and,  though  most  commonly  known 
by  its  proper  native  name,  it  is  also  called  by  the  settlers 
xvhile  mapau,  turpentine,  and  maplc.^''  Kirk. 

Tar'boy  (tar'boi'),  n.  A  boy  employed  to  apply  tar  to 
wounds  accidentally  given  to  sheep  in  shearing. 

Boldreu'ood. 

Tar'Whine' (lar'hwiu'),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  (Zool.)  (a) 
A  fish  (Chrysaphrys  hasta)  of  the  family  Sparidse.  [Lo- 
cal, Sydney,  X.  S.  W.]  (b)  The  black  bream.  See  under 
Bream. 

Ta'wa  (tii'wa ;  CO??!??,  tou'a),  )i.  [Maori.]  (Bot.)  A 
lauraceous  tree  of  New  Zealand,  Beilschmiedia  (Neso- 
dnphne)  larva.     [Local,  X.  Z.] 

'SSW  "  The  tawa  is  a  handsome  evergreen  tree,  with 
slender  branches  and  graceful  willowlike  foliage.  Tlie 
wood  is  white,  very  straight  in  the  grain,  and  easily  split ; 


Tea  Tree  (.Lei'tnspi'i 
scopariitnt ). 


it   has   been  largely  utilized   for   dairy-ware,  buckets, 
casks,  and  more  especially  for  butter  kegs."  JCirk. 

Tea  (te),  n.     [Add.] 

Billy  tea,  tea  made  by  boiling  in  a  billy.  —  Post  and  rail 
tea.  See  under  Post.  —Sweet  tea  (Dot.),  the  plant  ■'imilnx 
yli/cijp/tglluiii.  tlie  leaves  of  which  were  used  by  tlie  early 
colonists  for  making  an  infusion  which  they  called  su:e,-t 
lea.  D.  Colli u.t.  — Tea,  tree.  (Bot.)  [Add.]  0)  Any  one  of 
various  species  of  Australian 
myrtaceous  trees  of  the  genera 
Mclttliifra  iind  Lejitospc'  uiuin. 
The  leaves  of  L.  lani'jeruui 
were  used  by  Captain  Cook's 
sailors,  and  subsequently  by 
the  early  colonists,  as  a  sulisti- 
tute  fortea,  —  hence  the  name. 
Tlie  common  Australian  tea 
tree  is  ^f.  leuradendrou.  The 
New  Zealand  species  (i.  ■«•'>/  li- 
riiim)  is  called  also  iiianiil.-a. 
[Often  erroneously  spelled  /- 
tree  or  ti-tri.] 

The  well-known  Mdalenca  h'l'- 
raflenrlrnn,  called  by  the  colo- 
nists lea  tree.  Litntholtz. 

Teak  (tek),  n.     [Add.] 

Australian  teak  (Bot.),  the 
timber  of  any  one  of  tlie  tliree 
trees  Dtssiliaritt  haloghioides, 
Eudiaufira  glauca,  and  Flin- 
der.^ia  Beuuclliana  ;  but  espe- 
cially that  of  the  last-mentioned  species. 

Tel'e-graph  (ta'e-graf),  n.     [Add.] 

Bush  telegraph.    See  under  Bush. 

Ter'a-glin  (ter'a-glln),  V.  [Aboriginal.]  (Zool.)  A 
sciaenoid  fish  (Otolitlius  atelodus);  —  called  also  «i/rer 
jeu-Jish.     [Local,  lY.  S.  W.] 

Tew'art  (too'ert),  n.     (Bot.)  See  Tuart. 

Thorn  (thSrn),  n.     [Add.] 

Cockspur  thorn   (Bot.),  the  cockspur  vine.    See  under 

COCKSPUR. 

ThOU'sand-jaok'et  (thou'zand-jSk'gt),  n.    (Bot.)  The 
ribbonwood  of    New  Zealand.      See  Rlbbon- 
wooD,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Throw'ing  (thro'Tng),  a.     [Add.] 

Throwing  stick,  an  aboriginal  Australian 
weapon  used  for  throwing  a  spear  ;  —  usually 
called  ironierali  or  woomera.  Btirriugton. 

<S^W^  The  term  tlirotring  stick  as  used  by 
anthropologists  includes  not  only  the  Austra- 
lian womerali,  but  similar  weapons  used  by 
other  savage  races,  for  example,  the  Green- 
landers  and  Alaskans  and  some  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Upper  Amazon. 

51^=" "The  throwing  stick  or  spear  thrower 
IS  a  piece  of  wood  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  It 
is  two  or  three  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  and 
tai^ers  off  into  a  handle  at  one  end  and  a  hook 
at  the  other.  Its  object  is  to  lengthen  the  arm, 
as  it  were,  and  at  the  same  time  balance  the 
spear  by  bringing  the  hand  nearer  the  center. 
Tlie  hook  of  the  sjiear  thrower  is  put  into  the 
hole  in  the  end  of  the  hunting  sjjear,  and  the 
other  end  is  grasped  with  the  hand,  which  also 
holds  the  spear  above  it  with  the  finger  and 
thumb.  With  this  instrmnent  a  spear  is  sent 
to  a  much  greater  distance  tlian  without  it." 
J.  Dawson. 

Thrush  (thrush),  n.     [Add.] 

Port  Jackson  thrush  {Zool.),  an  Australian 
shrike  thrush  (Colluricincia  harmonica),  the 
type  of  the  genus  Colluricincia. 

Ti  (te),  n.     [Polynesian.]     (Bot.)  A  lilia- 
ceous tree  of  the  genus  Cordyline,  common  in 
the  Polynesian  islands  and  in  New  Zealand 
especially  Cordyline  ii ;  —  called  also  titi,  ii-tree,  and 
li-tri. 

1^^  The  genus  Cordyline  comprises  twelve  species, 
distributed  in  the  West  Indies,  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  Brazil.  Four  species  are  found  in 
Australia,  and  six  in  New  Zealand.  The  name  /;  is  usu- 
ally confined  to  C.  ti.  C.  indirixa  and  C.  australis  are 
more  commonly  called  cahhagi'  tree. 


Throwing 
Sticks. 


Tl'ger  (ti'ger),  n.     [Add.] 

Tasmanian  tiger  (Zool.),  the  zebra  wolf  (Thylacinus  cy- 
nocephtil u.i) ;  —  called  also  in  Tasmania  itatice  tiger,  natire 
hyena,  Tasmania)!  irolj,  and  (Tarely)  zehra  opo.i.yuni.  See 
under  Wolf,  in  the  Dictionary.  —  Tiger  cat.  (Zool.) 
{Add.]    (b)  See  under  Cat. 

Ti'ger' S-milk'  (ti'gerz-mTlk'),  n.  The  sap  of  the 
plant  blind-your-eyes.  See  the  note  under  Blind-your- 
eyes. 

Tl'tO-kl  (te'to-ke  ;  co//oy.  te-to'ke),n.  [Maori.]  (Bot.) 
A  New  Zealand  sapindaceous  tree  (.ilectryon  excelsnm); 
—  called  also  Xew  Zealand  ash. 

Tl'ti  (te'te),  n.  1.  (Zool.)  The  mutton  bird  (Nectris 
bi'ericaudus),  so  called  from  its  note. 

2.  (Bot.)  See  Ti. 

Ti'-tree' (te'tre'),  n.  (j5o^)  (n)  The  ti  or  titi.  See  Ti. 
(6)  An  erroneous  spelling  of  Tea  TREE.     See  under  Tea. 

Ti'-tri'  (te'tre'),  ri.  (Bot.)  An  erroneous  spelling  of 
Tea  TREE.     See  under  Tea. 

Toad'fish'  (tod'fish'),  n.  (Zool.)  [Add.]  (d)  Any 
plectognath  fish  of  the  genus  Tetrodon. 

To'a-tO'a  (to'a-to'a;  colloq.  to'a-to'a),  n.  [Maori.] 
(Bot.)  A  New  Zealand  coniferous  tree  (Phyllocladvs 
glauca).  Another  species  (P.  alpina)  is  called  celery- 
topped,  pine.     See  Illust.  under  Pine.     [T^ocal,  N.  Z.] 

TO'i-tO'l  (to'e-to'e  ;  colloq.  toi'toii),n.  (Bot.)  [Writ- 
ten also  toe-toe.]  Either-  of  two  species  of  a  tall  reedy 
grass  of  New  Zealand  (Arundo  conspicua  and  A.  ful- 
vida) ;  —  called  also  toi-toi  grass.     [Local,  N.  Z.] 

The  walls  were  cob  and  the  roof  thatched  with  toi-toi  grass. 

Sliertcood  Jtoberts. 

Tom'a-hawk  (tom'a-hak),  n.  [Add.]  2.  An  ordi- 
nary hatchet. 

I  then  showed  him  a  tomahawk,  which  I  laid  on  the  ground, 
making  signs  that  I  intended  it  for  him.  Et/re- 

^^  The  word  hatchet  is  rarely  used  in  Australia. 

To'ma'ta-ku'ru  (to'ma'ta-ku'ru),  »,.     (Bot.)  See  Tu- 

MATUKURU. 

Tom'tit'  (tSm'tif  or  tSin'tit'),  n.  (Zool.)  [Add.] 
(c)  Either  of  two  .species  of  miro.     See  MiRO. 

Too'art  (too'ert),  n.     (Bot.)  See  Tuart. 

Took'y-took'  (tnSk'i-took'),  n.  [Corruption  of  Maori 
kotukutuku.]     See  Kotukutuku. 

Toot  (toot),  )«.     (So?.)  See  Tutu. 

Toot'ed  (  (toot'Sd),  a.     Poisoned  by  tutu ;  —  said  of 

Tu'tued  I      cattle.     [Local,  N.  Z.] 

Bleeding  and  a  dose  of  ammonia  were  usually  tried  on  tntiied' 
animals.  Sherwood  Ettherts. 

To'ta-ra (to'tii-ra ;  co??07.  to-ta'ra),n.  [Maori.]  (Bat.) 
A  New  Zealand  conif- 
erous tree  (Podocar- 
pus  totara).  Next  to 
the  kauri  it  is  the 
most  valuable  tim- 
ber tree  of  New  Zea- 
land. 

Tou'art  (too'ert), 
n.      (Bot.)    See  Tu 

ART. 

To'wa-i  (to'wa  e 
colloq.  to'wai  or  to' 
wl),  n.  [  Maoi  i  J 
(So?.)  ANewZealaii' 
saxif  ragaceous  ti  1 
(Weinmannia  rait 
mosa) ;  — called  a)  < 
birch.  [Local,  N.Z 

T  o  w  n  '  s  h  1 11 
(t  o  u  n  '  s  h  T  p),  a 
[Add.]  4.  In  Aus- 
tralia, a  small  tov\  n  , 
a  village.  Also,  tlie 
space  surveyed  for 
the  site  of  a  town. 

Travelers  would  not  unfrequeutlv  spend  the  afternoon  at 
one  of  the  three  hotels,  which,  with  a  church  and  a  pouml, 
constituted  the  adjoining  totrnsliip.  Marrtta  Clnrt' . 


Totara  (Podornrpus  totara). 
flowering  branch. 


ale,    senate,    care,    am,    arm,    ask,    fin<»I,    ^11;     eve,    event,    6nd,    fern,    recent;     Ice,    idea,    ill;    old,    obey,    orb,    odd; 
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Trav'el-er  (trSv'el-er),  n.  [Add.']  6.  A  tramp  or 
vagabond  in  tlie  Australian  bush.     See  Sundowner. 

Traveler's  grass  (5o^),  the  plant  Gymnoslacliyx  niicps, 
of  the  order  Aroideije.  See  Settler's  twine,  under  Set- 
tler. 

Tree  (tre),  n.     \_Add.-\ 

Tree  creeper,  or  Tree  runner  (Zonl.).  any  bird  of  the 
Australian  genus  Sittetta.  See  Sittella.  —  Tree  karamu 
(Jiot.),!i  New  Zealaud  rubiaceous  tree  {Coprosmii  urbu- 
rea).    [Local,  N.  Z .] 

m^^  "  Knriimn  is  applied  by  the  Maoris  to  several  spe- 
cies of  Coprosina,  amongst  which  this  is  included ;  but  it 
is  commonly  termed  tree  luiramu  by  bushnien  and  settlers 
in  the  North."  A'?)-/.-. 

Tre-val'ly  (tre-vSl'ly),  n.  [Corruption  of  cavnlly.'] 
[Written  also  trernlli.  and  trevnlln.]  A  cavangoid  fish  o£ 
the  Australian  coast  (Carinix  Georgiimus).  The  name 
is  applied  also  to  various  other  fishes  resembling  the  tre- 
vally  in  appearance,  especially  to  those  of  the  genus  Teu- 
this  and  Ncploneniiix. 

Trl-an'te-lope  (trt-Sn'te-lop),  n.  [Corruption  of  tu- 
rantidn.1    See  Tarantula,  2. 

Trig'ger  (trlg'ger),  n.     lAdd.} 

Trigger  jjlant  (Bnt.),  any  plant  of  Australia  and  Tasma- 
nia belonging  to  the  genus  Sti/ttd'uni. 

^^^  "  The  stamens,  reduced  to  two,  are  connate  with 
the  style  into  a  column,  which  in  a  fiuiescent  state  is  re- 
cumbent, but  at  the  slightest  touch  jumps  upwards,  grad- 
ually returning  to  its  reclined  position."        Voii  Mnellrr. 

Troop'er  (troop'er),  re.  [Add.]  3.  A  mounted  po- 
licemau.     [Australia] 

IS^^  The  black  troopers  of  Queensland  are  a  regiment 
of  police,  employed  chiefly  for  dispersing  wild  aborigines 
who  encroach  on  sheep  runs. 

The  squatter,  whose  cattle  had  been  slaughtered  and  dis- 
turbed, hurried  oft  a  messenger  to  the  blac/>^  trooper^,  whose 
barracks  lay  fifteen  miles  away.  Zillmann. 

Trout  (trout),  n.     [Add.] 

Salmon  trout.  {Zool.)  See  under  Salmon.  —  Tasmanian 
trout.    (Zoot.)  See  the  Note  under  Inanqa. 

Trump'et-er  (trump'St-er),  n.     [Add.] 

Bastard  trumpeter  {Zool.),  in  Sydney,  the  fish  Latri.': 
ciliaris  (called  moH  in  New  Zealand);  in  Victoria  and 
Tasmania,  Latri.':  Fomteri  ;  in  Melbourne,  the  morwong. 
—  Trumpeter  perch.    (Zool.)  See  Mado. 


■  Tulio  tree.     iBot.) 


Tu'an  (tu'Sn),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  The  Australian  fly- 
ing squirrel.  See  Flying  phalanger,  under  Flying,  in 
the  Dictionary. 

Tu'art  (to5'£rt),  -n.  [Aboriginal.]  [Written  also  too- 
art,  touart,  and  tewart.]  (Bot.)  The  white  gum  of  West- 
ern Australia  {Eucalyptus  yoniplioce])hala). 

J.  Edirie  Broivn. 

Tuck'er  (tuk'er),  re.  [Add.]  4.  [Cf.  Tuck,  ».,  5,  in 
the  Dictionary.]  Daily  food  ;  meals  ;  also,  food  in  gen- 
eral.    [Slang  &  Collorj.] 

Ti)lmccn,  matches,  and  tiiclcr.  the  latter  comprising  almost 
anything  within  the  province  of  food.  C  L.  Moiiiii. 

Tu'i  (tu'e),  ».  [Maori.]  {Zool.)  The  parson  bird. 
See  under  Parson,  in  the  Dictionary. 

The  tiii.  or  parson  bird,  most  respectable  and  clerical  in  its 
glossy  black  suit.  Lady  Barker. 

Tu'lip  (tii'lTp),  n.     [Add.] 

Native  tulip,  (^o/.)  See  Waratah. 
[Add.\  (el  An  Australian  prote- 
aceous  tree  ( .Stniacnrpas  siiiua- 
tti.i)  ;  —called  also  Jire  tree,  from 
the  brilliancy  of  its  flowers,  (d) 
An  Australian  malvaceous  tree 
(Laguiiaria  Pater.wni). 

Tu'lip-wood'  (-w68d'). 
[.'l(/(/.]  2.  {Bot.)  Any  one  of 
several  Australian  timber  trees 
and  their  wood,  especially  the 
showy  wood,  of  all  .shades  of 
yellow  and  black,  yielded  by  the 
sapiudaceous  tree,  Harpullia 
pcndula. 

Tu'ma'tu-ku'ru  (tu'ma'tu- 
ku'ru),  n.  [Maori.]  [Written 
also  toniatakuru.]  {Bot.)  A  New 
Zealand  tree  {Discaria  toitima'- 
tou)  of  the  order  Bhamnese  ;  — 
called  also  matagory  and  loild 
Irishman. 

MW  "  At  the  sea  -  level  it 
forms  a  spinous  bush ;  but  in 
cool  mountain  valleys  it  be- 
comes a  small  tree,  twenty  feet 
high  or  more.    The  stout,  sharp 

spiueswere  used  by  the  Maoris    Tumatukuru  (Discaria 
for  tattooing. "  Kirk.  tounaitoii). 


Turltey  (tQr'ky),  n.     {Zool.)  [Add.] 

Brush  turkey,  or  Scrub  turkey  (Zool.),  the  lowan. 

Tur'mer-ic  (tfir'mer-Tk),  re.  1.  (Bot.)  [_Add.]  (6) 
The  Australian  rutaceous  tree,  Zieria  Sm ithii,  the  bark 
of  which  is  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing ;  —  called  also 
stinkn'ood,  and  sutidjig  hush. 

Tur'nip-WOOd'  (tfir'nTp-wSBd'),  re.  (Bot.)  An' Aus- 
tralian meliaceous  tree  {Dysoxylon  3hielleri) ;  —  fo 
called  because  the  wood,  when  fresh  cut,  smells  much 
like  a  Swedisli  turnip. 

Tur'pen-tine  (tQr'pSn-tin),  re.    [.idd.] 

Turpentine  tree.  (Bot.)  [^(/rf.]  (?;)  Any  one  of  several 
Australian  trees  from  which  is  obtained  a  resinous  fluid 
resembling  turpentine. 
The  true  tiirpenline  tree  is 
Syr/carjiia  laiirifal/a  ;  the 
hra.'ih  turpentine  is  Rho- 
damnia  ti inertia.  Seethe 
Note  under  Tarata. 

Tu'tU  (tn'tu ;  colloq. 
toot),  re.  [Maori.]  [Writ- 
ten also  toot.]  {Bot.)  A 
New  Zealand  shrub  ( Cori- 
aria  I  ruscifolia)  of  the 
orda*  Coriarlie,  extremely 
poif  .nous  to  cattle.  [Lo- 
caj  N.  Z.] 

f  ,ullies  clothed  with  fern 
ai'd  tutu,  a  poisonous  de- 
cfduous  shrub,  which  bears 
clusters  of  small  black  ber- 
ries like  elder. 

Sherwood  Roberts. 

Tutu'ed  (toot'Sd),  «. 
See  Tooted. 

T  wen'ty  -  eight' 
(t  wen'ty-at'),  re.  [So 
named  from  its  note.] 
{Zool.)  The  Australian 
yellow-collared  parrakeet 
(Platycercus  semitorqtia- 
tus. 

Twine  (twin),  re.  [Add.] 

Twine  bush  (Bot.),  a  .spe- 
cies of  Hakea  (H.  fl/.rlli.''\    See  under  Hakea. 
twine.    (Bo/.)  See  under  Settler. 


Tutu  (Coi-iara  ruscifolia). 
(a)  Unfertilized  Flower  ; 
(&)  Fertilized  Flower. 


U,  V. 


Um-breiaa  (um-brSl'la),  n.     [Add.] 

Umbrella  grass  (Bot.),  the  Australian  millet.  See  under 
Millet. 

UtU  (oot),  re.  [Maori  utu  vengeance.]  1.  A  Maori 
law  or  custom  providing  appropriate  vengeance  or  pun- 
ishment for  various  offenses. 

The  utu,  or  satisfaction  for  murder  (tex  taliouis),  theft,  or  any 
other  crime,  was  rigidly  carried  out  among  the  JIaoris. 

J.  M.  Monre. 

The  two  great  motive  forces  of  executive  administration 
were  the  tapu,  the  force  spiritual,  and  the  atu,  or  satisfaction, 
the  force  terrestrial.  Gisbonie. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  reward  ;  payment ;  pay ;  wages. 
See  Hoot,  re. 


Van'de-mo'ni-an  (vSn'de-mo'nT-tm),  re.  [From  Van 
Vieynen,  Dutch  governor  of  Java,  after  whom  Van  Die- 
me7i's  land,  now  Tasmania,  was  named.]  1.  A  white 
inhabitant  of  Van  Diemeu's  Laud.     [Obs.]  Siurt. 

2.  Specifically,  a  convict  transported  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land. 

Van'de-mo'ni-an,  a.  1.  Of  or  pertaining  to  a  white 
inhabitant  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  [Obs.] 

2.  Specifically,  of  or  pertaining  to  a  convict  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  ;  hence,  violent  or  ruffianly :  as,  Van- 
demonian  conduct. 

Van'de-mo'ni-an-ism  (-izm),  re.  Violent  or  ruffianly 
behavior ;  blackguardism. 


Veg'e-ta-ble  (vej'e-ta-b'l),  a.    [Add.] 

Vegetable  caterpillar  (Bot.),  the  aweto.    See  Aweto. 

Ve'nUS  (ve'niis),  n.     [Add.] 

Venus'B  ear  (Zool.),  the  shell  of  the  mutton  fish  (Ha- 
liotis) ;  the  ear-shell. 

Vine  (vin),  re.     [Add.] 

Balloon  vine.  (Bot.)  See  under  Balloon.  —  Burdekin 
vine  (Bot.),  a  plant  of  the  Vine  family  (  Vilis  opaca),  bear- 
ing numerous  tubers  and  berries.  —  Caustic  vine.  (Bot.) 
See  under  Caustic  — Cockspur  vine.  (Bot.)  See  under 
CocKSPUE.  —  Lawyer  vine.  (Bot.)  See  under  Lawyer. — 
Macquarie  Harbor  vine,  a  polygonaceous  ^\&\it(Muhlenher- 
gia  adpre.isa),  with  currantlike,  subacid  fruit;  —called 
also  nutire  iry. 


w. 


Wad'dy  (wod'dy),  re.  /  pi.  Waddies  (-diz).  [Abo- 
riginal. Thought  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  Eng. 
icood.]     1.  An  aboriginal  war  club.     E.  Brough  Smyth. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  ;  a  stick  ;  a  peg.      Vogan. 

Wad'dy,  v.  t.  To  beat  with  a  waddy  or  war 
club. 

They  often  spear  our  dogs,  and  not  unfrequently 

will  loaddy  our  liorseraen.  Barrington. 

He  waddled  her  brains  out.    J.  Bonwick. 

Wait'-a-Wt'  (wat'a-bif),  re.  {Bot.)  The 
bush  lawyer  of  New  Zealand ;  —  called  also 
wait-awhile.  See  Lawyer,  re.,  3.  [Local, 
N.  Z.]  Shermood  Roberts. 

Walt'-a-While'  (-hwil'),  ".  1.  (Bot.)  One 
of  the  Australian  wattle  trees  {.Acacia,  colle- 
tioides);  —  so  called  from  the  impenetrability 
of  the  thicket  which  it  makes.  Maiden. 

2.  {Bot.)  The  bush  lawyer  of  New  Zealand  ;   ^^ 
the  wait-a-bit.     See  Lawyer,  re.,  3. 

Wal'er  (wal'er),  re.  [From  Wales,  i.  e.  New 
South  Wales.]  A  riding  horse  from  New  South 
Wales.  iTelburnian. 

<S^^  The  terra  originated  in  India,  to  which 
many  Australian  horses  are  exported,  espe- 
cially for  the  use  of  cavalry.  Most  of  these 
come  from  New  South  Wales,  but  Wider  is 
sometimes  loosely  used  in  India  and  England 
for  any  riding  horse  imported  from  Australia. 

Wal'la-by  (wSl'Ia-by),  re.     [Add.] 

On  the  wallaby  or  On  the  wallaby  track,  on  one's  wander- 
ings, especially  in  the  bush.  Lawson. 

1^"  The  wallaby  makes  winding  tracks  in  the  bush, 
which  cross  and  recross  in  an  apparently  aimless  maze. 
Hence  a  person  is  said  to  go  or  to  tie  on  the  irallaby  or  the 
u-allttby  track  when  he  is  tr.amping  about  in  the  bush. 


whether  aimlessly  or  in  search  of  work,  and  the  phrases 
are  also  used  in  a  more  general  sense. 

He  also,  as  the  constable  expressed  it,  was  in  the  habit  of 
rolling  up  bis  swQg  and  going  on  the  wallaby.  The  Aryus. 

Wall'flOW'er  (wal'flou'er),  re.  1.  [Add.]  {Sot.)  (b) 
The  desert  poison  bush  {Gastrolobium  grancUflorum) ;  — 
called  also  native  wallfloirer.     See  Gastrolobium.    • 

Wan'dOO'  (won'doo'),  re.  [Aboriginal.]  {Bot.)  A 
white  gum  tree  of  Western  Australia  {Eucalyptus  re- 
du7ica).  J.  Ednie  Broun. 

War'a-tah'  (w5r'a-ta').  re.  [Aboriginal.]  The  large 
handsome  red  flower  of  a  proteaceous  Australian  shrub 
{Telopea  .fpeciosissima);  also,  the  shrub  itself;  —  called 
also  native  tulip. 


Warntah  (Telopea  .•■•/)fczo,s?W/»o). 


Ii^^  There  are  two  other  species  of  Telopea,  but  the 
name  xcaratah  is  especially  apijlied  to  T.  speciosissima. 
The  Gippsland  waratah  (T.  oreades)  is  a  tree  growing  to 
the  height  of  fifty  feet. 

Wartler  (war'bler),  re.     [Add.] 

11^°°  In  New  Zealand  various  species  of  the  genus 
Gerygone  are  called  bush  irarblers,  gray  warblers,  etc. 
See  under  Gerygone. 

War'e   (wor'e),  n. ;  pi.  Wares  (-ez).     [Maori.]     See 

Whare.     [N.  Z.]  Ifursthouse. 

War'ra-gal   (wSr'ra-gnl),  )  fl.      [Aboriginal,   said    to 
War'ri-gal   (wSr'rt-gol),    (      mean    originally    dog.] 

Wild  ;  untamed  ;  savage  ;  —  said  of  men  or  animals ;  as, 

a  icarrigal  horse. 

You  '11  want  your  powder  for  warragnt  blacks.  Voyan. 
War'ra-gal,  1  n.  1.  A  wild  dog  ;  an  undoniestioated 
War'ri-gal,  )      dingo.     See  Illust.  under  Dingo,  in 

the  Dictionary. 
Where  the  warriynl  whimpered  and  bayed.     Rev.  W.  Albu. 

2.  A  wild  aboriginal  Australian. 

Billy,  although  born  a  irnrrnyat,  or  wild  native,  was  almost 
as  helpless  as  a  white  man  in  the  scrub.  Voonn. 

3.  A.wild  horse.  E.  G.  Miltanl. 
War'ren-er  (w8r'r5n-er),  )(.     [Aboriginal  Tasmanian 

yawarrenah.]  {Zabl.)  See  Mariner,' a  shell.  ['I'u.i- 
niania] 

Wash  (w5sh),  re.     [Add.]     10.  {Mining)  'Washdirt. 

Had  this  shaft  been  sunk  ten  feet  further  west,  the  run  of 
pax'idilc  tra^li  w(mUl  have  been  missed.  /'/*(  Arijiis. 

Wash'dirt  (-dert),  re.  {Mining)  Alluvial  soil  contain- 
ing gold  which  m,ay  be  extracted  by  washing. 

In  the  system  of  working  here  carried  ou*  \erything  is 
taken  off  the  bottom,  and  not  an  ounce  of  ;c((s/h/i/-Moft' be- 
hind. Tlie  Aryiis. 

Wa'ter  gum'  (wa'ter  gtim').     A  name  given  in  Ans- 


use,    unite,    rude,    full,    tip,    ttrn  ;    pity 
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tralia  to  several  myrtaceous  trees  ( Trislania,  Eugenia, 
and  perhaps  Callistemon )  which  grow  near  water.  The 
principa,!  wate7- gum  is  Tristania  laurina. 

Wa'ter  hole'  (-hoi')-  1-  in  Australia,  the  usual  name 
for  any  pool,  pond,  or  small  lake. 

There  was  a  water  hole,  upon  the  bank  of  which  the  camp 
was  situated.  jfc'-  Giles. 

2.  Specifically,  a  pool  left  iu  summer  in  the  bed  of  an 
intermittent  river. 

Occasionally  we  found  in  this  bare,  sandy  channel  vafcr 
holes  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  depth.         Sir  Georr/e  Greij. 

Wa'ter  myr'tle  (-mer't'l).     Same  as  Water  gum. 

Wa'ter  re-serve'.     See  Reserve,  11.,  5  (J). 

Wa'ter  tree' (-tre').  \_A(3d.'\  {Bot.)  In  Australia,  any 
one  of  several  trees  (especially  Hakea  leucoptera)  from 
which  the  aborigines  obtain  water  by  incising  the  bark 
or  cutting  the  roots. 

Wat'tle  (wot't'l),  ?i.  4.  (So<.)  [.-IfW.]  (c)  Any  Aus- 
tralian tree  of  tlie  genus  Acacia  ;  so  called  because  loat- 
tles,  or  hurdles,  made  of  the 
long,  pliable  branches  or  of 
the  split  stems  of  the  slen- 
der species  were  used  by  tlie 
early  settlers  in  building 
their  houses ;  the  hurdles 
were  daubed  with  mud,  and 
this  style  of  construction 
was  known  as  wattle  and 
dab. 

Golden  wattle.  i.Bot.')  See 
under  Golden.  — Prickly 
wattle.  (Bol.)  See  PrichUj 
mimosa,  under  Mimosa.  — 
Silver  wattle.  (Bot.)  (a)  Acacia 
denllinla.  Oi)  Tlie  lightwood. 
See  LiGHTWooD. 

Wax  (vvSks),  n.     iAdd.'] 

Wax  cluster  {Bol.),  an  eri- 
caceous  slirub  (Giialtlieria 
hispida)  of  Tasmania  and 
Eastern  Australia,  with  wax- 

CMkel-y™''  *'^"'^^   "^^"^    '"     Wattle  (.lcoc/«to„9,/oZm). 

Wax'-eye'  (wSksl'),  n.  {ZoiJl.)  An  Australian  name 
for  the  while-eye  ;  —  called  also  silver-eye,  and,  in  New 
Zealand,  hlighlbird.    See  White-eye,  in  the  Dictionary. 

Way  (wa),  n.     [Jrfd.] 

Right  of  way.  [Add.]  (ft)  (/"/.,  Right  OF  WAYS.)  A  nar- 
row .street:  a  lane.    [Auslralia] 

|J3*°^Tliis  use  of  the  legal  term  in  a  concrete  sense  orig- 
inaxed  in  Melbourne.  In  laying  out  the  city,  passages  ten 
or  twelve  feet  «ide  were  left  between  the  large  rectangu- 
lar lots.  These  passages  ran  from  one  broad  street  to  an- 
other and  were  intended  to  afford  a  right  of  way  between 
the  lots.  Hence  tlie  term  came  to  be  applied  to  the  pas- 
sages themselves. 

Way'bung'  (wa'biing'),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  {Zo'dl.) 
Tlie  Australian  white- winged  chough  ( Corcorax  leucop- 
teru.s). 

Wean'er  (wen'er),  71.  [From  wean,  v.]  A  lamb 
which  lias  been  weaned  but  is  not  old  enough  to  be  a 
hoggett.  The  Argus. 

^^^  The  age  at  which  a  lamb  is  called  a  wcaner  varies 
from  five  to  thirteen  months,  according  to  locality.  The 
stages  of  growth  are  technically  distinguished  by  the 
terms  lauio,  wcaner,  hoggett,  sheep. 

Weight  (vfat),  n.  [A  contraction  of  pennyweight.'] 
A  pennyweight ;  —  commonly  used  in  the  plural.  \_3Iin- 
ing  cant] 

Well  (wel),  adv.     [Add.] 

Well  in,  engaged  in  a  profitable  speculation  in  stocks ;  — 


said  of  a  speculator  in  stocks  whose  purchases  have  risen 
considerably  in  value  on  his  liands.  Hence,  in  a  general 
sense,  prosperous  ;  well  off.  [Australian  commercial  cant] 

Whale'bone'  (hwal'bou'),  ?;.    [.4rfrf.] 

Whalebone  tree  {Bot.),  an  urticaceous  tree  {Pseudomorus 
Brunoniana),  formerly  used  by  the  aborigines  for  mak- 
ing boomerangs.    [Local,  N.  S.  W.] 

Whal'er  (-er),  1st  n.  \_Add.']  2.  A  strolling  bush- 
man  ;  a  swagman  ;  a  sundowner  ;  esp.,  a  swagman  whose 
habit  is  to  keep  near  some  large  river,  ascending  it  on 
one  bank  and  descending  it  on  the  other.     [_Bus/i  canf] 

Wha're  (hwii'ra ;  colloq.  hwSr'e),  n. ;  pi.  Whares  (-ez). 
[Maori.]  [Written  also  wAotj/ and  ware.]  1.  A  Maori 
hut  or  house  ;  also,  any  temporary  hut  in  the  New  Zea- 
land bush. 

The  colfin  was  placed  under  the  overhanging  roof  of  one  of 
the  tuttares.  K.  W.  Patiton. 

Many  a  bush  whare,  of  very  rude  exterior,  contains  a  good 
shelf  of  books.  E.  Wakejiehl. 

2.  A  house.     iColloq.,  N.  Z."] 

Whar'ry  (hwor'y),  n.     See  Whaee. 

Wha'ta  (hwa'ta),  n.  A  storehouse  built  on  four  posts, 
which  are  capped  with  inverted  cones  to  prevent  rats 
from  reaching  the  floor.  The  roof  is  usually  thatched 
with  snow  grass  and  native  flax.     Called  a,\sof utter. 

Next  day  we  cut  some  timber  to  build  a  wftata,  or,  as  it  was 
erroneously  termed,  a  /utter,  or  rat-proof  store. 

Sherujood  Roberts. 

Whlp'bird'  (hwTp'berd'),  n.  (Zool.)  The  coachwhip 
bird. 

White'bait'  (hwit'baf),  n.  (Zool.)  [.4*7.]  (c)  A 
name  for  the  inanga.     See  Inansa. 

Whlte'bark'  (-b'ark'),  n.  {Bot.)  The  white  boree. 
See  under  Boree. 

Whlte'head'  (-hSd'),  «.  (Zodl.)  A  passerine  bird  of 
New  Zealand  (Ctiton>ix  alhicapilla). 

Whlt'ing  (-Tng),  n.     [Add.-] 

RockwhitingCiToo/.),  the  fish  Odax  Bic/tard.soni  ;  —  ca,\led 
also  .■ilraniier.    See  Stranger,  4. 

WUd  (wild),  a.     \_Add.-\ 

Wild  Irishman  {Bol.),  the  New  Zealand  shrub  tumatu- 
kuru.  —  Wild  lemon.  {Bol.)  See  mider  Lemon.  —  Wild 
orange.    (Bo/.)  See  under  Orange. 

Wil'ga  (wTl'ga),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  (Bol.)  Any  Aus- 
tralian rutaceous  tree  of  the  genus  Geijera. 

d^^  Different  species  are  also  caUed  by  different 
names.  Thus,  Geijera  parriflora  is  cMei  al.so  dogwood 
and  nalire  willow  ;  and  G.  salicifolia  is  called  balsani- 
of-copaiba  tree  from  the  taste  of  its  bark. 

WU'lOW  (wTnS),  n.     [.-Irff/.] 

Native  willow  {Bot.),  name  given  to  various  trees.  See 
Acacia  in  the  Dictionary,  Boobyalla,  Pittospoedm, 
Wilga  ;  and  Poison  berry  tree,  under  Poison. 

Winelier'ry  (win'bSr'ry),  n.  (Bot.)  [-4rfrf.]  (d) 
The  mako-mako. 

Wln'ter  (wTn'ter),  n.     [.Idrf.] 

Winter  cherry  {Bot.),  the  balloon  vine.  See  under  Bal- 
loon. 

WitCh'et-ty  (wTch'St-ty),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  (Zool.) 
A  grub  frequenting  the  roots  of  the  acacia  at  a  depth 
of  about  a  foot  below  the  ground  ;  it  is  the  chief  food  of 
the  marsupial  mole.     ICeittral  Australia'] 

Wol'lo-mai'  (w5I'lo-m"ai'),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  (Zool.) 
The  Australian  schnapper  or  snapper.  ILocal,  Victoria] 
See  Schnapper,  «.,  2. 

An  excellent  kind  of  snapper,  nearly  the  same  as  that  called 
woUonioi  by  the  natives  of  Port  Jackson.  Flinders. 

Wom'er-ah      )  (wom'er-a),  n.    [Aboriginal.]     [Writ- 

Wom'mer-ah  1      ten  also  womera,  wommera,  woom- 


era,  woomerah,  and  wommala.]  A  weapon  of  the  Austra- 
lian aborigines,  used  for  throwing  the  spear ;  a  throwing 
stick.    See  Throwing  stick. 

The  instrument  with  which  they  project  these  spears,  called 
by  some  tribes  of  natives  only,  but  indiscriminately  all  over 
the  country  by  whites,  a  icommercOi.  E.  Giles. 

Nor  do  they  make  much  use  of  the  womerah,  or  throwing 
stick.  Flinders. 

Men  armed  with  u-omeras,  spears,  and  nulla-ni^Uas.    Vogan. 

Wom'ma-la  (wom'ma-la),  71.  [Aboriginal.]  See 
Womerah.  Leiclihai-dl . 

Wong'a  (wong'a),  1  n.  [Aboriginal.] 

Wong'a-wong'a  (wong'a-wong'a),  )  (Zool.)  An 
Australian  pigeon  (Leucosarcia  picata)  with  very  white 
flesh  ;  —  called  also  wonga-wonga  pigeon. 

The  }roii(ja-u-onga  pigeon  in  a  few  years  will  have  become 
extinct  in  "S'ictoria.  D.  Morilutnda. 

Wonga-wonga  vine  {Bot.),  an  Australian  chmbing  plant 
(Tecoina  ausiralis). 

Wood  (wS6d),  n.     lAdd.] 

Wood  hen.  {Zool.)  [Add.]  (c)  The  weka  of  New  Zea- 
land ( Ocydromus  ausiralis).  See  Weka,  in  the  Dictionary. 


Wood  Hen  (  Ocydromvs  avstralis). 

Wood'en  (wo8d"n),  a.     [Add.] 

Wooden  pear.    {Bol.)  See  under  Pear. 

Wool'shed'  (w661'shEd'),  71.  A  building  or  range  of 
buildings,  often  very  extensive,  on  a  sheep  station,  in 
which  sheep  are  sheared  and  wool  is  prepared  for  mar- 
ket ;  —  called  also  shed.  Sir  Ifenry  Parkes. 
From  the  far  side  of  the  hill,  when  the  skies  are  calm  and  clear, 

You  can  see  Sylvester's  wool'shed  fair  enough. 

A.  Lindsay  Gordon. 

Woolly  (w5811y),  a.     [Add.] 

Woolly  butt  (5o<.).  [Add.]  See  Bastard  mahogany,  un- 
der Mahogany. 

Woo'mer-ah  I  ("oo'°ie''-a)'  »•    Same  as  Womerah. 
Wren  (rSn),  n.     lAdd.] 

Bush  wren  {Bot.),  a  passerine  bird  of  New  Zealand 
{Xenicus  longipes). 

Wur'ley  (wflr'iy),  >t. ;  pi.  Wurleys  and  Wcelies. 
[Aboriginal.]     A  hut  of  the  Australian  aborigines. 

E.  Giles. 
Jly  hand  must  weather-fend  this  inirlcf/.'   P.  .J.  LloUlsworlh. 

(5^^  The  word  was  originally  confined  to  the  South 
Australian  aborigines,  but  its  application  has  been  ex- 
tended. 
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Yab'ber  (yab'ber),  v.  i.  [Corruption  of  jabber.]  To 
talk  ;  esp.,  to  talk  in  the  broken  English  of  the  Austra- 
lian aborigines. 

She  yahbered  to  the  bronzy  pickaninny.    The  Australasian. 

Yab'ber  (ySb'ber)  1  n.     Talk  ;    lan- 

Yab'ber-yab'ber  (ySb'ber-yab'ber),  (  guage  ;  con- 
versation ;  especially,  the  broken  English  of  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines. 

Is  it  French,  or  Queensland  blacks'  yabber  ?    Boldrewood. 

Yab'by  (yab'by),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  [Written  also 
yabbic]  A  small  crawfish  (AsUicoides  bicarinatn.i), 
found  in  nearly  all  the  creeks  and  water  holes  of  Aus- 
tralia. 

Yan'yean'  (ySn'yen'),  n.  A  Melbourne  name  for 
household  water.   [Colloq.] 

15^^  The  Yanyean  is  the  name  of  the  reservoir  from 
which  the  Melbourne  water  supply  is  derived. 


Y,  Z. 


Yar'ra  (ySr'ra),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  Name  of  the  river 
in  Victoria  on  which  Melbourne  is  situated;  — formerly 
called  Yarra-yarra. 

Yarra  herring  {Zool.),  an  Australian  and  Tasmanian 
fish  {Prololrocles  Tnicriena).    See  Grayling,  3. 

Yar'ra-man  (ySr'ra-mSn),  )i.  [Aboriginal.]  Ahorse, — 
so  called  by  the  Australian  aborigines  and  sometimes  by 
the  colonists.     [Ob.^oles.] 

Yar'ran  (yar'ron),  71.  [Aboriginal.]  (Bot.)  Name 
given  in  New  South  Wales  to  the  Australian  tree  Acacia 
pendula,  var.  glabeata,  and  sometimes  to  other  species 
of  Acacia. 

Yate  (yat),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  [Written  also  yeit.] 
The  tree  Eucalyptus  cm'nuta.     [Western  Australia] 

Yeel'a-man  (yel'a-mSn),  n.  [Aboriginal.]  Aheilaman. 
See  Heilaman. 

Lo  !  |/t-e7amo»s  splinter,  and  boomerangs  clash.   Kendall. 


Yeit  (yat),  «.     Sec  Yate. 

Yel'low-head'  (ySl'lo-hgd'),  n.  (Zool.)  A  passerine 
bird  of  New  Zeid!),Qd{Clit07iyx  ochrocephala) ; — called 
also  canary. 

There  were  numbers  of  the  little  native  yellou-heads  or  ca- 
naries. Shencood  Roberts. 

Yel'low-taU'  (ygl'lo-tal'),  n.  (Zool.)  [Add.]  (g)  The 
kingfish  of  Sydney  and  New  Zealand.     See  Kingfish. 


Ze'bra  (ze'bra),  n.     [Add.] 

Zebra  fish  {Zool.),  a  marine  percoid  fish  of  Australia 

{NeotephrreoiJS  zebra). 


ale,  senate,  care,  am,  arm,  ask,  fin«l,  all ;    eve,  event,  end,  fern,  recent ;    ice,   idea,  ill ;  old,   obey,  orb,  odd ; 
vise,  linite,  rude,  full,  up,  urn ;    pity ;    food,  fo~bt  ;    out,  oil ;    chair ;    go ;   slug,  ink  ;    tlien,  tliin ;    boN ;    zh  =  z  in  azure. 
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The  Gazetteer  deals  with  both  the  physical  and  the  political  geography  of  Aus- 
tralasia, including  the  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  as  well  as  those  of  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.  All  villages  of  at  least  300  inhabitants  are  catalogued,  as  well  as 
many  smaller  settlements  important  as  centers  of  mining,  pastoral,  or  agricultural 
districts.  The  word  "  to\vn  "  is  applied,  in  a  general  sense,  to  all  centers  of  popula- 
tion not  designated  as  borough,  municipal  town,  corporate  town,  or  village.  The 
population,  unless  there  is  a  uote  to  the  contrary,  follows  the  census  of  1891  and  is 
given  in  full.  When  the  distance  between  towns  is  given,  this  is,  in  almost  every 
case,  the  number  of  miles  by  railway  or  postal  route. 

In  the  case  of  aboriginal  Australasian  names  the  compiler  has  endeavored  to  ascer- 
tain and  record  the  best  usage  both  in  spelling  and  pronunciation.  This  has  been  a 
difficult  task.  The  aborigines  are  rapidly  dying  out  and  in  some  districts  are  already 
extinct.  Their  dialects  exhibit  great  variety,  and  have,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions, 
attracted  little  attention  from  philologists.  A  single  example  will  illustrate  the  pre- 
vailing uncertainty  in  the  orthogi'aphy  of  geographical  names  even  in  official  docu- 
ments. Collarendabri  (so  spelled  by  the  Statistician's  Department  of  New  South 
■Wales)  appears  in  the  reports  of  the  Department  of  Justice  as  Collarendebri,  in  those 
of  the  Department  of  Lands  as  Collarindabri,  and  in  those  of  the  Postal  and  Tele- 
graph Departments  as  Collarenebri. 

With  Maori  names  the  case  is  different.  The  Maori  language  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  careful  and  exhaustive  study,  and  when  it  was  first  reduced  to  writing  a 
well  directed  attempt  was  made  to  adapt  its  orthography  to  a  simple  and  accurate 
plionetic  system.  The  rules  thus  arrived  at  were  applied,  with  rare  exceptions,  to 
geographical  names.  In  the  pronunciation  of  such  names  a  tendency  to  anglicize 
has,  of  coiu'se,  been  manifested,  but  educated  colonists  usually  endeavor  to  preserve 
tlje  Maori  sounds  in  their  purity.  The  anglicizing  process  has  gone  farther  in  the 
South  Island  than  in  the  North. 

In  the  Gazetteer,  as  in  the  Vocabulary,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  give  the  cor- 
rect Maori  pronunciation.  When,  however,  an  anglicized  form  has  come  into  general 
colloquial  use,  this  is  also  supplied. 

The  following  key  will  aid  in  acquiring  an  accurate  pronunciation  of  Maori  words :  — 

a  long  should  be  pronounced  like  a  in  arm ;  e  like  a  in  ale ;  i  like  e  in  eve  ;  o  like 
o  in  old  ;  u  like  u  in  rude  or  oo  in  food. 


Every  vowel  should  be  fully  uttered  and  strong  stress  accents  should  be  avoided. 
Every  syllable  ends  in  a  vowel. 

When  two  or  more  vowels  come  together,  each  should  be  pronounced.     Thus  :  — 
ae  =  a-a  ao  =  a-o  ea  =  a-a  oa  :=  o-a  ou  :=  o-oo 

ai  ;=  a-e  au  =  a-oo  ei  ^  a-e  oi  :=  o-e  ui  =  oo-e 

The  consonants  have,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  value  as  in  English.  The  most 
notable  exception  is  ng,  which  is  always  a  simple  sound,  namely,  that  of  tig  in  the 
English  suffix  "ing."  "Wh"  should  not  be  pronounced  as  mA  in  "  which,"  but  as 
a  single  consonant,  the  effect  being  that  of  breath  smartly  emitted  from  the  lips. 
The  Maori  language  has  no  sounds  corresponding  to  our  "  1 "  and  "  v." 

The  compiler  of  the  Gazetteer  desires  to  acknowledge  the  important  assistance 
which  he  has  received  from  the  following  gentlemen  ;  — 

The  Government  Statisticians  and  the  Surveyors  General  of  the  various  Australa- 
sian Colonies ; 

Edward  Tregear,  Esq.,  of  Wellington,  N.  Z.,  author  of  "The  Maori-Polynesian 
Comparative  Dictionary,"  who  marked  the  pronunciation  of  all  the  Maori  names ; 

J.  P.  Thomson,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia, 
who  supplied  valuable  information  concerning  the  physical  features  of  Queensland  ; 

A.  Mestou,  Esq.,  of  Brisbane,  who  marked  the  pronunciation  of  the  Queensland 
aboriginal  names ; 

H.  S.  W.  Crummer,  Esq.,  of  the  Department  of  Lands,  Sydney,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Geographical  Section  of  the  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  who  marked  the  pronunciation  of  the  New  South  Wales  aboriginal  names  ; 

J.  Lake,  Melbourne,  who  marked  the  pronunciation  of  the  Victorian  names  ; 

J.  Dennis,  of  Armidale,  N.  S.  W.  ; 

Professor  Charles  W.  Egerton,  M.  A.  ; 

Arthur  P.  Harper,  Vice-President  of  the  New  Zealand  Alpine  Club  and  author 
of  "  Pioneer  Work  in  the  Alps  of  New  Zealand ;  " 

Mr.  J.  A.  Philp,  late  of  "  The  Auckland  Star ;  " 

Mr.  Ernest  Favenc,  author  of  "  History  of  Australian  Exploration,  1788-1888;  " 

And  many  correspondents  in  the  different  colonies  who  supplied  information  con- 
cerning particular  places. 


A. 


Abbotsford  (Sb'bots-ford)  mfg.  town,  5  m.  from  Dunedin,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Abercrombie  (Sb'er-krQm-bT)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  trib.  of  Lachlan  river. 

Abercrombie,  Point,  cape,  W  Great  Barrier  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Aberdeen  (ab'er-den')  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  upper  Hunter  riv.  185  m.  N  of  Sydney, 

pop.  105  ;  meat  freezing  works.  —  co.  Southern  dist.  Q.  4,150  D. 
Aberfeldy  (ab'er-Jgl'di)  riv.  Vic.  trib.  of  Thomson  riv. —town  on  Aberfeldy 

river,  pop.  79. 

Acacia  Dam  (a-ka'sha-)  min.  center,  N.  S.  W.  in  Broken  Hill  silver  field 

Adaminaby  (Sd-a-niin',j-bT)  min.  town,  Wallace  co.  S    N.  S.  W 

Adamson's  Peak  (ad'.am-sgnz-),  mt.  peak,  Kent  co.  Tas.  4,017  ft. 
Adamstown  (atKamz-town)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  sub.  of  Newcastle  ;  coal  min. 

Adavale  (a'da-val)  town,  Q.  on  trib.  of  Paroo  river 

Addington  (Sd'ing-tgn)  sub.  of  Christchurch,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Addison's  Flat  (ad'f-sonz-)  gold  min.  vil.  Buller  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Adelaide  (Sd'e-lad)  city,  *  S.  A.  on  Torrens  riv.  pop.  city  37,837,  with  suburbs 

133,252.  —  CO.  S.  A.  1,141  D  pop.  150,524.  —  riv.  N.  Ter.  flows  into  Van  Diemen 

Gulf. 

Adelong  (ad'e-long)  gold  min.  town,  Wynyard  co.  N.  S.  W 

Adelong  Grossing,  town,  N.  S.  W.  10  m.  "S  of  Adelong 

Admiralty  Bay  (Sd'mT-ral-tT-)  inlet,  N  coast  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Admiralty  Guli,  inlet,  N  coast  W.  A.  '-ng.  12G°  E. 

Ahaura  (a-ha'oo-ra  ;  colloq.  ii-how'ra)  min.  &  agr.  town.  Grey  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Ahipara  Bayja-lie^pii'ra-)  inlet  N  W  coast  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Ahuriri  (a'hoo-re're  ;  coUnq.  ow-re're)  plain,  E     N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  Hawke's  Bay 

prov.  dist.  — har.  of  Napier,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.     See  also  Port  Ahuriri. 
Aiguilles  Point  (S'gwc'y'-)  cape,  N.  Z.     See  Needle  Point. 
Akaroa  (ii'ka-ro-a)  CO.  E  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  353  D  pop.  4,342. 

—  bor.  in  the  co.  pop.  .571 ;  dairying. 
Akaroa  Harbor  {or  Harbour),  har.  of  Akaroa,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 


Pop. 
315 


563 
156 

2,030 
192 
556 
219 


1,173 
244 
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Akaroa  Head,  N  head  of  Akaroa  Har.  with  lighthouse. 

Albacutya,  Lake  (-al'ba-kut'ya)  lake,  N  W  Vic.  Wiramera  dist.  20  □. 

Albany  (al'ba-ni)  mun. "spt.  town,  W.  A.  on  King  George's  Sound,  port  of  call 

for  mail  steamers,  pop.  2,665.  —  co.  Central  dist.  Q.  4,915  D.  —  small  town,  Q. 

on  Burnett  river. 
Albany  Island,  isl.  off  Cape  York,  Q. 

Albatross  Point  (al'ba-tr5s-)  cape,  W   N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  entrance  to  Kawhia  Har. 
Albemarle  (Sl'be-miirl)  overland  stock  station,  N.  S.  W.  on  Talyawalka  riv. 

anabranch  of  Dai'ling  river. 
Albert  (51'bert)  riv.  Q.  40  m.  long,  flows  into  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  — co.  S.  A.,  S 

of  Murray"  riv.  2,174  D  pop.  210.  —  past.  dist.  N  W  N.  S.  W.  59,375  □.  —  riv. 

Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  flows  into  Port  Albert. 
Albert,  Lake,  lake,  S.  A.  at  mouth  of  Murray  riv.  — lake,  Wynyard  co.  N.  S.  W. 
Alberton  (al'ber-ton)  sub.  Adelaide,  S.  A.  pop.  983. —  cml.  town,  Gippsland 

dist.  Vic,  132"m."S  E  of  Melbourne,  pop.  415. 
Albert  Park,  sub.  Melbourne,  Vic.  part  of  S.  Melbourne. 
Albury  (al'bur-T)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Murray  riv.  ;  agr.  past,  vineyards.. 

Aldinga  (al-din'ga)  agr.  town,  S.  A.  27  m.  S  of  Adelaide 

Alectown  (Sl'ek-town)  gold  field,  Kennedy  co.  N.  S.  W 

Alexandra  (ai'ggz-Sn'dra)  bor.  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Clutha  riv. 

pop.  310  ;  gold  .and  coal  min.  —  min.  town,  Vic.  on  '^nnlburn  riv.  pop.  708.  — 

riv.  Q.  trib.  of  Leicbhardt  riv.  —town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  108  m.  S  of  Auckland. 

Alexandria  (sU'egz-Su'drT-.a)  num.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 

Alexandrina,  Lake  (-Sl'Sgz-an-dre'na),  lake,  S.  A.  at  mouth  of  Murray  river. 

Allord  Forest  (51'ford-)  agr.  vil.  Ashburton  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Allred  (.al'frgd)  CO.  S.  A.,  S  of  Murray  riv.  1,.5U3  D  pop.  56. 

Alice  (ill'Ts)  riv.  Q.  trib.  of  Cooper's  Creek.  —  creek,  N.  Ter.  trib.  of  Hugh  riv. 

—  riv.  New  Guinea,  trib.  of  Ply  river. 
Alice  Springs  or  Stuart,  tel.  station,  N.  Ter.  lat.  24"  20'  S,  long.  133^  50'  E. 
Allansford  (Sl'ans-ford)  agr.  town,  Vic.   on  Hopkins  riv.  159  m.  W  S  W  of 

Melbourne .". 

AUanton  (Xl'an-ton)  agr.  town,  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  15  m.  S  W  of  Dunedin 


Pop. 


5,447 
5.55 
633 

7,505 
262 


435 
251 


D  means  square  miles  ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  bor.,  borough  ;  cml.,  commercial ;  Corp.,  corporate  ;  dist.,  district;  div.,  division  ;  har.,  harbor;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min., 

minmg  ;  num.,  municipal ;  past.,  pastoral ;  pop.,  population  ;  prov.,  provincial ;  riv.,  river  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  sub.,  suburb  ;  vil.,  village.     See  Abbreriotioiis,  p.  2014. 

a,  e,  1,  o,  u,  long  ;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  5,  6,  T,  8,  u,  s/iori ;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  fivr,  fall ;  there,  term  ;  for,  food,  f68t ;  (flrl ;  ow  as  in  cow ;  ch  as  in  chiu ; 

ii,  c  (see  p.  1719) ;  g  as  in  get ;  th  (is  in  thin  ;  Hi  as  in  tliine  ;  w,  K,  N  (see  p.  1719). 
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Pop. 
1,562 

69S 
994 
241 

1,114 
4S5 


Allendale  '  al'5n-dal)  tnin.  town.  Tic.  91  m.  X  W  of  Melbourne 

Allen  Island  (a'en-)  isl.  X  Q.  in  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Allenton    al'en-ton)  viL  Ashburton  co.  S.  Isl.  >".  Z 

Allora    ?.;'lc)-ra)  agr.  mun.  town,  Q.  1.57  m.  S  W  of  Brisbane  :  timber  &  coal. . . 

Allynbrook  '  al'en-)  agr.  town,  X.  S.  W.  on  VTillianis  river 

Alpha  Creek  i  al'f a-)  trib.  of  Belyando  riv.  Q.  —  town  on  creek  pop.  153. 

Alphington    al'ilng-tom  sub.  Melbourne,  Vic.  on  Tarra  Yarra  river 

Alstonville    aU'ton-vTl  i  town,  X.  S.  W.  near  Cape  Byron  :  sugar  growing 

Althorpe  Islands'  (al'th6rp-)  group  of  islets,  S     S.  A.  in  Investigator  Strait, 

with  liglithouse. 
Amadeos.  Lake  (-Sm-a-de'iis)  large,  shallow  lake,  border  N.  Ter.  and  M".  A.  lat. 

•-•4A-S. 
Amberley  ■  am'ber-ll'l  agr.  &  past,  town  dist.  S.  Isl.  X.  Z.  30  m.  X  of  Christ- 
church  .'.... 470 

Ambrym  Island  (am'brtm-)  one  of  Xew  Hebrides  Isls.  S.  Pacific  Ocean. 

Amherst    Sm'erst)  town,  Vic.  included  in  bor.  of  Talbot. 

Amity  PoinUaml-ti)  cape,  S  E    Q.,  S  W  Stradbroke  Isl. 

Amori    amoo're)  CO.  Xelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  X.  Z.  2.3<J2  D  pop.  9ij7.  —small 

to'.vn.  Kaikoura  co.  S.  Isl.  X.  Z.  — or  Conway.  riv.  X  E     S.  Isl.  X.  Z. 
Amuri  Plains,  plains  in  Amuri  county.  S.  Isl.  X.  Z. 
AnaMes,  The  'an'a-kez).     See  Tou  Yaxgs. 
Anderson's  Bay  (£n'der-sonz)  sub.  of  Dunedin,  S.  Isl.  X'.  Z.  pop.  4G5.  —bay, . 

X  coast  Tas. 
Anderson's  Creek,  trib.  of  Avon  riv.  Kara  Kara  co.  Vic. ;  place  of  early  gold 

discovery.  ISjI. 
Anderson's  Inlet,  inlet,  S  coast  Vic.  near  Cape  Paterson. 

Angas  Park  <  an'gas-)  vil.  Light  CO.  S.  A 203 

Angaston  ■  an'gas-ton)  agr.  town.  S.  A.  53  m.  X  E  of  Adelaide 60C 

Angledool   Sii'gl-dool)  small  town.  X.  S.  W.  on  X'arran  riv.  near  Q.  border. 

Anglesey  '  Sn'jrl-se)  co.  Vic.  on  upper  Goulbum  riv.  1,647  D 8,436 

Annandale    an'an-dal)  sub.  Sydney.  X.  S.  TV. 

Anser  Islands  (an'ser-)  group  of  isls.  near  Wilson's  Prom.  Vic. 

Anson  Bay  i5n'son-)"bay,  X.  Ter.  long.  130-  E. 

Antipodes  i  an-tlp'6-dez)  group  of  small  isls.  S  E  of  X.  Z.  lat.  49"  42'  S,  long. 

17S:  43   E.  20  D. 
Anxious  Bay  (ank'shtis-)  open  inlet  in  Great  Australian  Bight,  S.  A. 
Aorangi    a'o-ra  net    Maori  name  of  Mt.  Cook.  S.  Isl.  X.  Z.  12.349  ft. 
Aotea  Harbor  i '^■/•Harbour)  (a'6-t5'a)  bar.  W  coast  X.  isl.  X.  Z.  lat.  38=  S. 
Aotearoa    a'o-ta-a-ro  a)  ancient  Maori  name  of  X.  Z. 

Apia  I  a-!  r'a)  chief  town  and  bar.  ;  seat  of  gov.  Samoa  Islands,  S  Pacific  Oc. 
Apollo  Bay  '  a-ponS-)  inlet,  S  Vic,  X  E  of  Cape  Otway. 
Appin  1  ap'piu)  small  town,  X.  S.  W.  on  trib.  of  Xepean  riv.  ;  one  of  the  oldest 

settlements  in  the  colony. 
Apsley  (SpsIT)  riv.  X.  S.  W.  trib.  Macleayriv.  with  deep  gorges  and  waterfalls. 

^town  near  Bathurst.  X.  S.  W.  pop.  226. —  town.  Lowan  co.  Vic.  pop.  135. 
Apsley  Falls,  chief  waterfall  of  Apsley  riv.  X.  S.  W. 

Arafura  Sea  i  a'ra-foo  ra-)  part  of  Pacific  Oc.  between  X.  Ter.  &  Xew  Guinea. 
Aralnen  i  ar-a-loo'en)  gold  min.  town.  S  E    X.  S.  W.  on  trib.  of  Shoalhaven  riv.      229 
Aramac  iSr'a-mSk)  town,  central  Q.  on  Aramac  Creek,  trib.  of  Thomson  riv...       3S9 
Arapawa  Island  (a'ra-pa'wa)  isl.  X'  of  S.  Isl.  X.  Z.  in  Cook  Strait. 
Ararat  lar'a-rSt)  gold  min.  bor.  Vic.  on  Hopkins  riv.  131  m.  W  of  Melbonme..     3,151 
Ararat.  Mount.  Vie.  near  Ararat.  2.Cf20  ft. 
Aratapu  (a'ra-ta'poo)  temperance  settlement,  Hobson  co.  X.  Isl.  X.  Z.  96  m.  N 

of  Aucliland  ;  kauri  gum,  saw  mills 237 

Arawata  (a'ra-wa'ta)  riv.  W  S.  Isl.  X.  Z.  flows  into  Jackson's  Bay. —small 

town,  TV  coast  SVlsl.  X'.  Z. 
Archer  (arch'er)  or  Peach,  riv.  in  Cape  York  Pen.  Q.  170  m.  long,  flows  into 

Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Archer.  Point,  cape.  Q..  S  of  Cooktown.  with  lighthouse. 
Arch  Hill.  sub.  of  Auckland.  X.  Isl.  X.  Z. 

Argyle  (ar-gil')  co.  X.  S.  W.  1.972  D  pop.  1S.939:  chief  town  Goulbum. 
Arid.  Cape  '-3r^d)  S  coast  TV.  A.  at  TV  end  Great  Australian  Bight. 
Armadale    Sr'ma-dSl)  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic.  part  of  Prahran. 
Armidale    Sr'mMal)  city,  Xew  England  dist.  X.  S.  TV.  358  m.  X  of  Sydney, 

pop.  3.>J0  :  agr.  past,  and  min.  —  land  board  dist.  of  X.  S.  TV. 
Amclifie  arcTilTf)  sub.  of  Sydney,  X.  S.  TV. 
Aruhem  Bay  fam'hem-)  bay.  X  of  X.  Ter. 
Amhem.  Cape,  cape,  X  TV  of  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  X.  Ter. 
Amhem  Land,  name  given  by  the  Dutch  to  part  of  X'  Australia. 
Arowhenua  (a'ro-hwg'noo-a)  town  dist.  S.  Isl.  X.  Z.  91  m.  S  TV  of  Christ- 

cliurch 

Arrawatta  (5r  a-wot'ta)  co.  X.  S.  TV.  on  Q.  border,  2,313  D 

Arron.  or  Am,  Ti^l^nil^  (a'roo-)  group  of  islands  in  Arafura  Sea. 
Arrowsmith,  Blount  (ar'ro-smith)  X.  S.  TV.  highest  peak  in  Grey  Range  on 

TV  border.  2.000  ft.  —  mt.  TV  central  Tas.  —  nit.  S.  IsL  X.  Z.  9.171  ft. 
Arrowtown  (Sr'ro-tcwn)  gold  min.  bor.  S.  Isl.  X.  Z.  172  m.  X  TV  of  Dunedin. . . 
Arthur  (ar'chur)  riv.  X  TV  Tas.  —  co.  S  Tv   Tas.  1 .275  D. 
Arthur,  Mount,  mt.  X  TV    S.  Isl.  X.  Z.  5,800  ft.  —  mt.  X.  S.  TV..  S  of  Muswell- 

brook.  —  mt.  X.  S.  TV.  midwaj"  between  Xarrandera  and  TVagga  TVagga.  ^  mt. 

peak.  Tas.     See  Row  Toe. 
Arthur  Range,  mt.  range,  Arthur  co.  Tas.  3.668  ft. 
Arthur's  Head,  point  S  of  Swan  riv.  TV.  A.  with  Ughthoose. 
Arthur's  Lakes,  chain  of  lakes  in  central  Tas.  14  D. 
Arthur's  Seat.  mt.  inMomington  co.  Vic.  1,031  ft. 
Arthur  Valley,  gorge,  S.  Isl.  X.  Z.  near  MUtord  Sotmd. 
Aru  Islands-     See  Aekou  Isi.axds. 

Ascot  Vale   asTjot-)  sub.  of  Melbonme,  Vic.  part  of  Essendon. 
Ashbumham  (Ssh'bQm-am)  CO.  X.  S.  TV.  2,136  D;   chief  towns  Parkcs  and 

Forbes .". 14.158 

Ashburton  (Ssh^bGr-ton)  co.  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  X.  Z.  2.542  O  pop. 

11,401.  —riv.  in  co. ^agr.  and  past.  bor.  on  the  riv.  pop.  1,900. —  riv.  X  TV 

TV.  A.  flows  into  Indian  Oc.  near  Exmouth  Gulf.  —  gold  field.  TV.  A.  8.200  D. 
Ashburton  Gorge,  gorge.  Ashburton  CO.  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  X.  Z. 

Ashfield  1  ash'feld)  mun .  sub.  of  Sydney.  X.  S.  TV 

Ash  Island,  coal  min.  sub.  of  Xewcastle,  X.  S.  TV. 

Ashley  (ashlT)  co.  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  X.  Z.  1,627  D  pop.  15,550.— 

vil,  iu  CO.  pop.  283.  —  riv.  in  co.  flows  into  Pegasus  Bay. 

Asharst  (ash'urst)  town,  X.  Isl.  X.  Z.  96  m.  X  of  TVellington 

Aspiring.  Mount  (-Ss-pir^ng)  snow-clad  mt.  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  X.  Z. 


Pop. 
Auckland  Islands,  group  isls.  S  of  X.  Z.  329  D. 
Auckland  Peninsula,  pen.  X.  Z.  the  X  portion  of  X.  Isl. 

Augathella    a  Lra-thel'a)  town,  Q.  on  TVarrego  river 238 

Austinmer  <  as't In-mer)  town,  Cumberland  co.  X.  S.  TV 248 

Australasia  (as  tral-a'shT-a)  an  arbitrary  division  of  the  globe,  in  Oceanica,  be- 
tween equator  and  lat.  47*'  S.  3,300,000  D  pop.  4,750,CKXI.  —  used  also  in  a  re- 
stricted sense  as  embracing  the  colonies  of  the  Australian  Continent,  with  Tas. 
and  the  X".  Z.  group.  3.077,377  D  pop.  3,S(r9,&95. 
Australia  fas-tra'lT-a)  island  continent,  boimded  on  E  and  S  by  Pacific  Oc.  TV 
by  Indian  Oc.  area  according  to  a  computation  made  by  the  Surveyor-General 

of  Vic.  2.fH4.r.2S  O 3,03C,.57O 

Australian  Alps,  highest  mts.  in  Australia,  near  border  of  X.  S.  TV.  and  Vic. 
Austral  Islands.    See  T-\buai  Islands. 

Avenal    a^  'g-u.al^  bor.  sub.  of  Invercargill,  S.  Isl.  X.  Z 302 

Avenel  i,5^  'e-uel  i  agr.  town.  Vic.  72  m.  X  E  of  Melbourne iyf 

Avoca  (a-voTia)  riv.  Vic.  163  m.  long,  flows  X  from  the  Pyrenees  Range.  ^ 
gold  min.  town  on  riv.  127  m.  TV  X  T\'  of  Melbourne,  pop.  7S7. 

Avoca  Lead  (-led;  min.  town,  Vic.  on  Avoca  river 151 

Avon  (a'von)  riv.  W.  A.  trib.  of  Swan  riv.  ^  riv.  Vic.  flows  into  Lake  Buloke. 
—  riv.  flows  through  Christchurcb.  S.  Isl.  X'.  Z.  —  sub.  of  Christchurch,  S.  Isl. 
X.  Z. 

Avondale  (av'on-dal)  vil.  X.  Isl.  X.  Z.  0  m.  S  TV  of  Auckland 872 

Avon  Plains,  town,  Vic.  on  Avon  river :  agr.  &  past 225 

Awanul  i  a'wa-noo'e)  town,  Mongonui  co.  X'.  Isl.  X.  Z.  218  m.  X  of  Auckland 

pop.  (ISitC)  248 ;  timber. 
Awarua.  or  Big.  Bay  (a'waroo'a-)  inlet,  TV  coast  S.  Isl.  X.  Z. 
Awarua  Bush,  picturesque  section  of  country  in  TVellington  prov.  dist.  X.  Isl. 

X.  Z. 
Awarua  Point,  cape.  S.  Isl.  X.  Z.,  X  point  of  Awarua  Bay. 
Awatere  Ta'wa-ta  rS)  riv.  XE    S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Cook  Strait. 
Ayrshire  ( ar'shir)  co.  Central  dist.  Q.  12,633  D 


B. 
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Babbage  Island  (bSt'aj-)  TV.  A.  off  estuary  of  Gascoyne  riv.  with  lighthouse. 
Bacchus  Marsh  (bSk'us-)  agr.  town,  Vic.  32  m.  TV  of  Melbourne,  on  TVerribee 

river 

Backstairs  Passage  (bSk'stSrz'-)  strait,  E  of  Kangaroo  Isl.  S.  A.,  S  E  entrance 

to  Gulf  St.  Viucent. 

Balmsdale  (bamz'dal)  agr.  &  cml.  town,  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  on  Mitchell  river. 3,270 
Balaklava  (bSl'a-klii'va)  agr.  town,  S.  A.  on  TVakefield  riv.  pop.  463.  —  sub.  of 

Melbourne,  Vic.  part  of  St.  Kilda. 
Balcaim  fbakSm')  agr.  vil.  Ashley  co.,  S.  Isl.  X.  Z.  30  m.  X  of  Christchurcb, 

appro.x.  pop.  325. 

Balclntha  (b51-kloo'tha)  bor.  S.  Isl.  X.  Z.  on  lower  Clutha  river 867 

Bald  Head  (bald'  bed  )  cape,  TV.  A.  at  S  E  entrance  to  King  George's  Sound. 

Ballan  •  ba-lau')  agr.  town,  Vic.  49  m.  TV  of  Melbourne,  on  TVerribee  river 565 

Ballarat  ^  bSlla-rat')  city.  Vic.  74  m.  TV  of  Melbourne  ;  gold  min.  &  agr.  ;  city 

pop.  24.257.  with  suburbs  46.158. 

Ballarat  East.  min.  &  mfg.  town,  Vic.  sub.  of  Ballarat 16,592 

Ballina  (bS11T-na)  (West  and  East)  mun.  town,  X.  S.  TV.  at  mouth  Richmond 

river .' •. 1.084 
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Ateamuri  Falls  (a'ta-a-moo're)  cataract  in  TVaikato  riv.  X.  Isl.  X.  Z.  near 
Lake  Taupio. 

Athelstone  i  ath'el-ston)  town,  sub.  of  Adelaide.  S.  A 

Attenborough  fSt'en"bur-ro)  sub.  Timaru,  S.  Isl.  X.  Z 

Anbigny    a-be'nT)  co.  Southern  dist.  Q.  3,290  D:  chief  town,  Toowoomba. 

Auburn  (a'bam)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  X.  S.  TV.  pop.  2,(126.  —  agr.  town,  S.  A. 
on  TVakefield  river  pop.  360. 

Auckland  (ak'land)  prov.  dist.  X".  IsL  X.  Z.  25,746  D  pop.  133.159.  —  its  *,  cml. 
eitv  on  branch  of  Hauraki  Gulf,  pop.  city  28.613,  with  suburbs  51,287.  —  co. 
S  t    X'.  S.  TV.  l.vi.j  ::  pop.  9.701.  —  tovm  on  Hunter  riv.  X.  S.  TV. 

Auckland,  or  Waitemata  (wa'e-ia-ma'ta)  Haihor  (or  Harbour),  arm  of  Hau- 
raki Gulf,  X.  Isl.  X.  Z. 


Balloon.  Mount,  mt.  peak,  S.  Isl.  X'.  Z.  near  Milford  Sound,  approx.  height 
I      6.()(<C)  ft  —  mt.  peak.  X.  S.  TV.     See  Imlay,  Mor>-r. 

!  Balmain  '  bal-man')  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  X.  S.  TV 

'  Balonne  '  ba-lon')  riv.  S  Q.  part  of  Culgoa  river. 

j  Balranald  (bSl-rSn'ald)  mun.  town,  X.  S.  TV.  on  lower  Murrumhidgee  riv. ;  past. 

I  Balurga    ba-loor'ga)  CO.  Xorthem  dist.  Q.  18,416  D. 

I  Balwyn  ■  bal'win)'sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic 

I  Bamboo  Creek  (bSm-boo'-)  settlement,  TV.  A.,  reefing  center  of  Pilbarra  gold 
field  near  De  Grey  river. 

Bandon  Qrove  (bSn'don-)  town.  Gloucester  co.  X.  S.  TV 

Banks  O  anksi  CO.  Xorthem  dist.  Q.  11.334  D ;  chief  town  Cooktown. 
j  Banks.  Cape.  X  head  of  Botany  Bay.  X.  S.  TV.  —  cape.  S  E    S.  A.  with  lighthouse. 
I  Banks  Island,  isl.  in  Torres  Strait,  X  of  Cape  York  Pen.  Q. 
'  Banks  Peninsula,  pen.  E  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  X.  Z. 

Banks  Strait,  between  X  E  Tas.  and  Fumeaux  Isls. 

Bankstown.  sub.  of  Sydney,  X.  S.  TV.  on  George's  river 

Bannockbum  (bSu'nok-bflrn')  min.  town.  Vincent  co.  S.  Isl.  X.  Z 

Baradine  (bSr'a-den)"co.  X  E  central  X.  S.  TV.  2.415  D  pop.  1.719:  chief  town 
TValgett.  ^  stnall  town,  X.  S.  TV.  on  Baradine  Creek,  trib.  of  Xamoi  river. 

Barcaldine  (bar-kal'din)  town,  central  Q.  358  m.  TV  of  Rockhampton 

Barcoo  (bar'koo').     See  Coopee's  Creek. 

BardOC    bar'dok)  min.  town,  TV.  A.  in  X.  E.  Coolgardie  gold  field,  pop.  (in  1895). 

BargO  f  barf  o ;  town,  Camden  CO.  X.  S.  TV 

Barker.  Mount,  mt.  S.  A.,  S  E  of  Adelaide. 

Barkly  'barklt )  min.  town,  Kara  Kara  co.  Vic 

Barmedman  (bar-med'man)  town.  Bland  co.  X.  S.  TV.,  X  TV  of  Temora 

Barnawartha  i  bar'na-war'tha)  agr.  town,  Vic.  174  m.  X  E  of  Melbourne 

Barossa    ba-ros'sa)  gold  field,  Adelaide  co.  S.  A.  pop.  about  1,000. 

Barossa  Range,  mt.  range.  S.  A.,  X  of  Adelaide. 

Barraba    bar'ra-ba)  town,  X.  S.  TV.,  X  TV  of  Tamworth  :  agr.  &  past 

Barranjoey    bar  ran-jo'e)  S  head  of  Broken  Bay,  X.  S.  TV.  with  lighthouse. 

Barren  Island  (bar'ren-)  one  of  Himter"s  Isls.  off  Tas.  33  D. 

Barren  Mount-  peak  X.  S.  TV.  on  watershed  Bellingen  river. 

Barrett  Mountain  (bar'et-)  mt.  peak,  TV.  A.  between  Panton  &  Elvire  rivs. 
2.297  ft. 

Barrier  (bSr'rT-er-).  or  Stanley.  Range,  mt.  range,  X.  S.  TV.  near  S.  A.  border ; 
highest  point,  Mt.  Lyell,  2,006  ft. 

Barrier.  The,  local  name  of  sUver  field  near  Barrier  Range,  center  of  which  is 
Broken  HUl. 
11,697     Barringun  (bar'rin-gun)  town,  X.  S.  TV.  near  Q.  border,  on  TVarrego  riv. ;  past. 

Barron   bar'ron)  riv.  Q.  70  m.  long,  flows  into  Trinity  Bay. 

Barrona    bSr-ro'na)  CO.  X.  S.  TV.,  TV  of  TVarrego  riv.  2,612  D 

Barron  Falls,  cataract,  Q.  BaiTon  riv.  approx.  600  ft.  high. 

Barrow  Island  (bar'ro-)  isl.  X  TV  of  TV.  A. 

Barrow-  Mount,  mt.  peak,  Dorset  co.  Tas.  4,644  ft. 

Barry's  Reel  i^bar'rTz-)  gold  min.  town.  Vic.  70  m.  X  W  of  Melbourne 

Barwon  ibar'won)  riv.  X    X.  S.  TV.  510  m.  long,  upper  part  of  Darling  riv  — 
riv.  Vic.  on  wh"ich  Geelong  is  situated,  95  m.  long. 

233    Barwon.  South,  sub.  of  Geelong.  Vic 

218    Baskerville.  Cape  f-bas'ker-vTl)  cape,  X    TV.  A. 

Basset  Town  (^bas'et-)  town.  Adelaide  co.  S.  A 

Bass  Point    bas-)  headland  X  of  Kiama.  X.  S.  TV. 

Bass  Strait,  strait  between  Vic.  and  Tas.  1.50  m.  wide. 

Bastion  Point  'bas'chun-)  cape,  Vic.  S  of  Mallacoota  Inlet. 

Batavia  i  ba-ta'vT-a)  riv.  Q.,  TV  Cape  York  Pen.  140  m.  long,  flows  into  Port 
Musgrave. 

Bateman's  Bay  (bat'manz-)  inlet,  S  E    X.  S.  TV.  at  month  of  Clyde  riv.  — 
town  on  bay,  pop.  253. 
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O means  square  miles ;  agr.,  agricultural :  bor.,  borough  ;  cml.,  commercial ;  Corp.,  corporate  ;  dist.,  district ;  div.,  division ;  har.,  harbor  ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  :  min., 
mining  ;  mun,,  mimicipal :  past.,  pastoral ;  pop.,  population  ;  prov.,  provincial ;  riv.,  river  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  sub.,  suburb  ;  vil.,  village.     See  Abbreviaiiont,  p.  2014. 
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Bathurst  (bSth'urst)  CO.  N.  S.  W.  1,939  D  pop.  30,143.  —  city,  Bathurst  and  Rox- 
burgh COS.  N.  S.  W.  145  ui.,  W  of  Sydney,  pop.  of  municipality  9,1U2,  pop. 
including  S.  Batliurst  9,440. 

Bathurst  Bay,  Q.,  S  E  Cape  Yorl?  Pen. 

Bathurst  Island,  N  of  N.  Ter.  W  of  Melville  Island. 

Bathurst,  Lake,  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Goulbuin,  S  D. 

Bathurst  Range,  mt.  range,  S  Tas.  Kent  co.  2,020  ft. 

Bauer,  Cape  (-bow'er)  cape,  S  coast  S.  A.  in  Great  Australian  Bight. 

Baulkham  Hills  (balk'liam-)  fruit-growing  dist.  N.  S.  W.  18  m.  W  of  Sydney. 

Baw  Baw  Mountains  (ba'ba'-),  mt.  range,  N  W  Gippsland  dist.  Vic. 

Bay  of  Islands,  fine  har,  N  coast  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  —  oo.  W  &  S  of  the  bay,  820  D 
pop.  2,502. 

Bay  Ot  Plenty,  wide  inlet,  N  K  coast  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Beaconsfleld  (be'konz-teld  or  bek'onz-feld)  town,  Tas.  on  riv.  Tamar,  pop. 
1,5S4  ;  mining,  past.  &  agr.  —  town,  Vic.  28  m.  S  E  of  Melbourne,  pop.  512; 
timber.  —  co.  N  W  Q.  9,523  D ;  chief  town  Cloncurry. 

Beagle  Bay  (be'gl-)  bay,  Dampier  Land,  N  coast  W.  A.  long.  122'  30'  E. 

Bealey  (be'll)  vil.  &  gorge,  Selwyn  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Bealiba  (be-Sl'I-ba)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  137  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne 

Bear  HUl,  town,  Clarke  co.  N.  S.  W.  420  m.  N  N  E  of  Sydney ;  past 

Beauaraba  (bo-Sr'a-ba)  town,  Q.     See  PiTTSwoETH. 

Beaudesert  (bo-deii'ert)  town,  Q.  47  m.  S  of  Brisbane 

Beaufort  (bo'fort)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  102  ni.  W  N  W  of  Melbourne 

Beaufort  Inlet,  inlet,  S  coast  S.  W.  div.  W.  A. 

Beaumaris  (bo-m5r'is)  watering  place,  Vic.  on  Port  Phillip  Bay 

Beautiful  Valley,  town,  S.  A.    See  Wilmington. 

Bedford,  Cape,  cape,  E  Q.,  N  of  Cooktowu. 

Bedout,  Cape  (-be-doo')  S  W  extremity  of  Kangaroo  Isl.  S.  A. 

Beeac  (be'Sk)  agi\  town,  Vic.  on  Lake  Beeac,  101  m.  S  W  of  Melbourne 

Beeac,  Lake,  lake,  GrenviUe  co.  Vic. 

Beechworth  (bech'wQrth)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  171  m.  N  E  of  Melbourne 

Beecroft  (be'kroft)  town,  N.  S.  W.  10  m.  N  of  Sydney ;  fruit  &  honey 

Beemerang,  Mount  (-be'mer-Sng)  peak,  N.  S.  W.  highest  in  Blue  Mts.  4,100  ft. 

Beenleigh  (ben'le)  agr.  town,  Q.  24  m.  S  E  of  Brisbane 

Bega  (be'ga)  riv.  S  E     N.  S.  W.  —  mun.  toivn  on  riv.  pop.  2,023  ;  dairynig. 

Belalr  (bSl-ar')  town,  S.  A.  14  m.  S  E  of  Adelaide 

Belfast  (bgl'fast)  spt.  town,  Vic.  pop.  1,864.  See  Port  Faiky.  —  town,  S.  Isl. 
N.  Z.  9  m.  N  of  Christchurch,  pop.  446. 

Belford  (bSl'ford)  town,  N.  S.  W.  138  m.  N  of  Sydney 

Belgrove  (bel'grov)  vil.  Waimea  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Bell,  CO.  Central  dist.  Q.  7,540  D.  —  riv.  N.  S.  W.  trib.  of  Macquarie  river. 

Bellambi  (bSl'am-bl)  town,  Camden  co.  N.  S.  W 

Bellarine  (bel'a-ren)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Port  Phillip  Bay 

Bellenden  Ker" Range  (b61'en-den  ker'-)  mts.  N  E  coast  Q.  5,158  ft.  high. 

Bellerive  (bgl-rev')  town,  Tas.  on  Derwent  riv.  sub.  of  Hobart 

Belling^en  (bgl'In-jen)  or  Bellinger  (bSl'In-jer)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  between  Clarence 
it  Macleay  rivs.  —  agr.  tow'u  on  riv.  pop.  310. 

Bellona  Island  (bgl-lo'na-)  one  of  Solomon  Isls.  S  Pacific  Oc.  annexed  by  Brit- 
ish in  1897. 

Bell,  Point,  cape,  S.  A.  in  Great  Australian  Bight,  long.  133°  E.  —cape,  S  Vic. 

Belmont  (bSl'mSnt)  sub.  of  Geelong,  Vic.  pop.  711.  —  town  on  Lake  Macquarie, 
N.  S.  W.  pop.  145. 

Belmore  (bSl'mor)  co.  Southern  dist.  Q.  8,975  D. 

Belubula  (bel-ub'ii-la)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  trib.  of  Lachlan  river. 

BelyandO  (bgl-ySn'do)  riv.  E  Q.  trib.  of  Burdekiu  riv.  —  co.  Central  dist.  Q. 
5,120  D. 

Benalla  (bgn-al')a)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Broken  riv.  121  m.  N  E  of  Melbourne.  . . 

Benambra  (be-nSiu'bra)  CO.  N  E  border  Vic.  2,749  D 

Benambra,  IVIOUnt,  peak,  Benambra  co.  Vic.  4,840  ft. 

Benarba  (ben-ar'ba)  CO.  N.  S.  W.  on  Q.  border  3,1.50  D 

Bendemeer  (bgn'de-mer)  to\vn,  N.  S.  W.,  N  E  ot  Tainworth  ;  agr.  &  past 

BandigO  (bgn'di-gd)  co.  Loddon  dist.  Vic.  1,949  D  pop.  52,756.  — formerly  Sand- 
hurst, gold  min.  city,  Vic.  on  Bendigo  creek  101  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne,  pop. 
of  city  26,774,  with  suburbs  38,348. 

Ben  Lomond  (bgn  lo'mond)  mt.  N.  S.  W.  highest  peak  in  New  England  Range, 
5,000  ft.  —  mt.  N  E  Tas.  5,010  ft. 

Ben  Nevis  (-nev'Ts)  mt.  peak,  Cornwall  co.  Tas.  3,910  ft. 

Bentinck  (bea'ttnk)  CO.  S  E  Q.  in  Southern  dist.  1,740  D ;  chief  town  Stan- 
tliorpe. 

Bentinck  Island,  isl.  N  of  Q.  in  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Beresford  (bgr'ez-foiul)  co.  S  E    N.  S.  W.  1,425  D  pop.  4,220  ;  chief  town  Cooma. 

Bermagul  ( Ijer-nia-gu'i)  spt.  N.  S.  W.  363  (postal)  ra.  S  of  Sydney 

Bernard,  Mount  (-ber'nard)  mt.  peak,  Delatite  co.  Vic.  5,036  ft. 

Bernier  Island  (ber'iiT-er-)  isl.  W.  A.  off  the  entrance  to  Shark  B.iy. 

Berrigan  (bgr'rl-gan)  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  434  m.  S  W  of  Sydney 

Berrima  (bSr'rl-ma)  town,  N.  S.  W.  92  m.  S  W  of  Sydney 

Berry  (bgr'ri)  mun.  spt.  town,  N.  S.  W.  84  m.  S  of  Sydney ;  dairying  and  agr. . . 

Berwick  (ber'rik)  agr.  town,  Vic.  27  m.  S  E  of  Melbourne 

Bethanga  (be-thSn'ga)  town,  Vic.  on  Mitta  Mitta  riv.  ;  past 

Bethungra  (be-tlmn'gra)  town.  Clarendon  co.  N.  S.  W 

Beverley  (bSv'er-lT)  town,  S.  A.  sub.  of  Adelaide,  pop.  208.  —  agr.  town,  W.  A. 
on  Avon  riv.  110  m.  S  E  of  Perth,  pop.  (in  1895)  200. 

Beverley  Group,  small  group  of  isls.  S  E  of  Mackay,  Q. 

BexhiU  (bgks'Il)  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  7  m.  N  E  of  Lismore 

Big,  or  Awarua  (a'wii-roo'a).  Bay,  inletj  N  W  coast  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Bigge  Range  (big-)  mt.  range,  S  Leichhardt  past.  dist.  Q. ;  an  eastern  spur  of 
Great  Dividing  Range. 

Billagoe,  Mount  (-bTl'a-go).    See  Dkysdale,  Mount. 

Blloela,  or  Cockatoo,  Island  (bTl-6-e'la)  small  isl.  in  Port  Jackson,  N.  S.  W.  ; 
site  of  prison  for  juvenile  offenders. 

Binalong  (bl'na-long)  town,  N.  S.  W.  209  m.  S  W  of  Sydney ;  agr.  &  past 

Binburie  (bTi/biir-T)  co.  Central  dist.  Q.  10,209  D. 

Bingara  (btn'ga-ra)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Gwydir  riv.  ;  diamonds 

Birchip  (ber'ciup)  small  agr.  town,  Vic.  214  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne. 

Bird  Island,  islet  in  Foveaux  Strait.  N.  Z. 

Birkenhead  (berk'en-hgd)  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  sub.  of  Auckland,  pop.  455  ;  agr.  & 
fruit  growing.  —  sub.  ot  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Birregurra  (bTr-re-gur'ra)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Barwon  riv.  83  m.  S  W  of  Mel- 
bourne   

Bischoff,  Mount  (-btsh'Sf)  mt.  peak,  Russell  co.  Tas.  2,598  ft. ;  rich  tin  mines. 
See  Waratah. 

Blachford  (bhtch'tord)  co.  S.  A.,  S  E  of  Lake  Torrens  1,135  0 

Blackall  (bhtk'al)  mun.  town,  Central  dist.  Q.  on  Barcoo  river ;  past 

Blackall  Range,  coastal  range  of  mts.  S  E    Q. 

Black  Bluff,  mt.  peak,  Devon  co.  Tas.  4,381  ft. 

Blackburn  (bhtk'bQrn)  agr.  town,  Vic,  11  m.  E  of  Melbourne 

Black  Flag.  min.  town,  W.  A.  in  N.  E.  Coolgardie  gold  field,  pop.  (in  1895)  1,000. 

Blaokheath  (blSk'heth')  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Blue  Mts.  73  m.  W  of  Sydney  ; 
sumn^er  resort 

Black's,  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.     See  Ophik. 

Black's  Point,  min.  town,  Inangahua  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Blacktown  (blSk'town)  town,  N.  S.  W.  22  m.  W  of  Sydney;  fruit  growing.... 
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Pop. 
Blackwood  (blSk'wood)  gold  min.  town,  Bourke  co.  Vic.  N  W  of  Melbourne, 

pop.  with  adjacent  gold  workings,  1,099.  —  riv.  W.  A.  flows  into  Flinders  Bay 

near  Cape  Leeuwin.  —  magisterial  dist.  S  W    W.  A.  pop.  (in  1895)  652.  —  town 

S.  A.  11  m.  from  Adelaide,  pop.  220. 
Blackwood  Range,  range  mts.  S  W    W.  A. 

Blakeville  (blak'vll)  town,  Bourke  co.  Vic. ;  timber 22G 

Blanche,  Lake  (-blansh)  salt  lake  in  interior  of  S.  A.  lat.  29°  S,  Ion.  139^  E. 
Bland  (blilnd)  co.  N.  S.  W.  2,419  D  pop.  4,571  ;  chief  town  Temora. 

Blandford,  town,  Brisbane  co.  N.  S.  W 203 

Blasland  (blaks'land)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  N  of  Lachlan  riv.  4,354  D 1,284 

Blayney  (bla'ne)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  172  m.  W  of  Sydney  ;  agr.  and  min 1,254 

Blenheim  (blen'Im)  bor.  *  of  Marlborough  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 3,294 

Bligh  (bh)  past.  dist.  N.  S.  W.  12,109  D.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Liverpool  Range 

1,581  D  pop.  3,288. 
Bligh  Sound,  fiord,  S  W    S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Blinman  (blTn'man)  town,  S.  A.  360  m.  N  of  Adelaide • 237 

Bloomfleld  (bloom'feld)  riv.,  N  E     Q.  empties  15°  53'  S  lat. ;  sugar  and  tin. 

Blowering  (blow'rtng)  town,  Buccleuch  co.  N.  S.  W 238 

Blue  Lake,  lake,  S.  A.  in  crater  of  extinct  volcano  Mt.  Gambler. 
Blue  Mountains,  part  of  Great  Dividing  Range,  mainly  in  Georgiaua  and  West- 
moreland cos.  N.  S.  W. ;  highest  peak  Mt.  Beemerang,  4,100  ft. 
Blue  Mud  Bay,  inlet,  in  W  Gulf  ot  Carpentaria,  N.  Ter. 
Blueskin,  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.     See  Waitati. 
Blueskin  Bay,  inlet  N  of  Dunedin,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Bluespur,  vil.  Tuapeka  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 197 

Bluff,  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  17  m.  S  of  Invercargill. 

Bluff  Harbor  (or  Harbour),  har.  of  piuff,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Bluff  Lighthouses,  Upper  and  Lower,  W.  A.  on  N  side  Champion  Bay. 

Bluff  Point,  point,  W  Tas. 

Bluff,  The,  head  at  entrance  Bluff  Har. 

Bodalla  (bo-dSl'la)  town,  N.  S.  W.  257  m.  S  of  Sydney,  on  Tuross  riv.  ;  dairying 

and  agr 388 

Began  (bo'gan)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  trib.  of  Darling  riv.  4,50  m.  long. 

Boggabri  (bSg'a-brl)  town,  N.  S.  W.  319  ni.  N  of  Sydney  ;  past,  and  agr 500 

Bogong  (bo'gbng')  CO.  Murray  dist.  Vic.  3,069  D 24,142 

Bogong  Range,  mt.  range,  Bogong  co.  containing  Mt.  Bogong  6,508  ft.,  highest 

in  Vic. 
Bold  Point,  cape,  Q.  near  mouth  of  Gilbert  riv.  on  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Bolingbroke  Point  (b51'ing-br66k-)  cape,  S.  A.,  S  E  coast  Eyre's  Pen. 

Bolwarra  (b51-wor'ra)  agr.  dist.  Durham  co.  N.  S.  W 447 

Bombala  (bom-ba'la)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  318  m.  S  S  W  of  Sydney;  past,  and 

timber ^ . . ." 1,101 

Bombay  (bom-ba')  vil.  Manukau  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 300 

Bondi  (bSu'di')  watering  place,  near  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Bonnet  Islet,  isl.  S  of  Tas.  with  lighthouse. 

Booby  Island  (bob'bt-)  isl.  N  of  Q.  in  Torres  Strait,  with  lighthouse ;  the  old 

post  office  of  Torres  Strait. 

Boolara  (bool-a'ra)  town,  Vic.  101  m.  S  E  of  Melbourne  ;  timber  and  past 220 

Booleroo  (b651'e-rob')  town,  S.  A.  211  m.  N  of  Adelaide 21G 

BooUgal  (bool'f-gal)  town,  Nicholson  co.  N.  S.  W 146 

Boomer  Range,  mt.  range,  E  central  Q.  bet.  Leichhardt  &  Port  Curtis  past. 

dists. 

Booroondarra  (boo'roon-dSr'ra)  CO.  Western  Plains  dist.  N.  S.  W.  2,066  D 329 

Boort  (boort)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Lake  Boort  169  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne 414 

Borda,  Cape  (-bSr'da)  cape,  N  W  Kangaroo  Isl.  S.  A. ;  lighthouse  and  signal 

station.  ^  cape,  N  W.  A. 

Border  Town,  agr.  town,  S.  A.  near  Victorian  border 221 

Borehole,  coal  min.  sub.  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W. 

Borenore  (bor'en-or)  town,  Ashburnham  co.  N.  S.  W 217 

BorrolOOla  (bor'ro-loo'la)  small  town,  N.  Ter.  on  Macarthur  riv.  050  m.  S  E  of 

Port  Darwin. 

Borung  (bo'riing)  CO.  Wimmera  dist.  Vic.  4,282  D 30,645 

Botany  (bot'a-ni)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 2,060 

Botany  Bay,"inlet,  N.  S.  W.  9  m.  S  of  Port  Jackson ;  Capt.  Cook  landed  1770. 

Botany,  North,  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 2,407 

Botany,  West.     See  Rockdale. 

Bothwell  (both'wgl)  town,  Tas.  on  Clyde  riv. ;  agr.  and  past 520 

Bougainville,  Cape  (-boo'gan-vtl')  E  Tas.  S  of  Oyster  Bay.  —  cape,  N  W.  A. 
Bounty  Islands,  group  of  islets,  415  m.  E  S  E  of  Port  Chalmers,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  5  D. 
Bourke   (bQrk)   niun.  town,  N.  S.  W.   on   Darling   riv.  terminus  of  Western 

railway,  pop.  3,149;  past.— land  board  dist.  of  N.  S.  W.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.,  N 

of  Murrumbidgee  riv.  2,300  D  pop.  3,402.  —  metropolitan  co.  Vic.  1,721  D 

pop.  517,009.         _ 
Bouvard,  Cape  (-boo'var')  cape,  S  W    W.  A. 
Bowen  (bo'en)  mun.  spt.  town  on  Port  Denison  E  Q.  pop.  1,082,  within  5  m. 

radius  1,358 ;  agr.  past.  &  coal  min. .—  co.  Southern  dist.  E  Q.  3,066  D. 
Bowen  Falls,  cataract,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  Miltord  Sound,  540  ft.  liigh. 

Bowenfells  (bo'Sn-fglz)  town.  Cook  co.  N.  S.  W.  Blue  Mts.  ;  health  resort 106 

Bowenvale  (bo'en-val)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  near  Maryborough 580 

Bowling  Alley  Point  (bo'lTng-)  towm.  Parry  co.  N.  S.  W 276 

Bowling  Green  Bay,  inlet,  W  of  Cape  Bowling  Green,  S  E  of  Tow  nsville,  Q. 
Bowling  Green,  Cape,  cape,  E  Q.  l.at.  19-^  20'  S,  with  lighthouse. 

Bowning  (bown'ing)  town.  King  and  Harden  cos.  N.  S.  W 193 

Bowral  (bow'ral)  num.  town,  N.  S.  W.  80  m.  S  W  of  Sydney 2,258 

Box  Hill,  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic 1,542 

Boyd  (bold)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Murrumbidgee  riv.  1,505  D 1,051 

Boyne  (boin)  riv,  E  Q,  48  m.  long,  flows  into  Port  Curtis. 
Bradley's  Head  (britd'lTz-)  point,  N.  S.  W.  on  N  shore  Port  Jackson. 
Brady's  Lookout  (bra'dtz-)  mt.  peak,  Westmoreland  co,  Tas.  4,497  ft. 
Brady's  Sugar  Loaf,  nit.  peak,  Cumberland  co.  Tas.  3,301  ft. 

Braidwood  (brad'wood)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  Shoalhaven  river 1,496 

Branxholme  (branks'liom)  town,  Normanby  co.  Vic. ;  past 237 

Branxton  (biSnks'ton)  agr.  town.  N.  S.  W.  35  m.  N  W  of  Newcastle 490 

Braybrook  (bra'bnTok)  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic.  on  Saltwater  river, 317 

Breadalbane  (brSd-al'bau)  town,  Argyle  co,  N,   S.  W,   pop.  239. —  agr.  town, 

Tas.  sub.  of  Launceston,  pop.  131.  \ 

Breakfast  Creek  (brSk'f.ast-)  sub.  of  Brisbane,  Q. 
Breaksea  Island  (brSk'se-)  isl.  S  W.  A,  entrance  to  King  George's  Sound,  with 

lighthouse. 
Breaksea  Sound,  long,  narrow  inlet,  S  W  Otago  prov.  dist.,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Bream  Head  (brem  liSd)  cape,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  N  point  of  Whangarei  Bay. 
Bream  Tail,  oape,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  S  point  of  Whangarei  Bay, 

Breeza  (bre'za)  town,  Pottinger  co.  N.  S.  W ," 158 

Bremer  (Ingn/er)  riv.  Q.  trib.  of  Brisbane  river. 

Bremer  Bay,  irdet,  S  coast  W.  A.  long.  119°  30'  E. 

Brett,  Cape  (-brSt)  cape,  N.  Isl,  N.  Z.  at  E  entrance  to  Bay  of  Isls. 

Brewarrlna  (bre-H5r'iT-na)  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Barwon  riv.  E  of  Bourke  ;  past.       489 

Bridge  Creek,  small  gold  min.  town  on  trib.  Adelaide  river,  N.  Ter. 

Bridgewater  (brij'wa-ter)  town,  S.  A.  23  m.  E  of  Adelaide 236 

Bridgewater  Bay,  hay,  near  S  W  extremity  of  Vic. 

Bridgewater,  Cape,  cape,  near  S  W  extremity  of  Vic. 

Bright  (brit)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  on  Ovens  riv.  190  m.  N  E  of  Melbourne 435 


1 ;  i,t,t,  less  prolonged;  5,  S,  t,  8,  'i,  short ;  a,  g,  i,  o,  obscure  {sea  remark,  p.  1719) ;  fiir,  fall ;  tligre,  term  ;  lor,  food,  fd6t ;  fQrlj  ow  as  in  cow  ;  ch  as  t"n  chiuj 
ii,  u  (see  p.  17f9) ;  g  as  in  get ;  th  as  in  thiu ;  tli  as  in  tfaiiie  ;  <(',  k,  n  (see  p.  1719). 
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Brighton  (brl'tou)  town,  Vic.  sub.  of  Melbourne,  on  Port  Pliillip  Bay,  pop.  9,858. 

—  watering  place,  S.  A.  on  Gulf  St.  Viucent,  10  m.  S  W  of  Adelaide,  pop.  874. 

Brightwater,  agr.  town,  Waimea  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Brisbane  (briz'ban ;  coUoq.  briz'bau)  cml.  city  *  of  Q.  on  Brisbane  riv.  pop. 

muu.  25,889,  pop.  witliin  5  mile  radius,  including  S.  Brisbane,  93,657.  —  riv. 

S  E  Q.  210  m.  long,  flows  into  Moreton  Bay.  —  co.  N.  S.  \V.     S  of  Liverpool 

Range,  2.218  D  pop.  7,30G. 

Brisbane,  South,  muu.  of  Q.  on  Brisbane  riv.  sub.  of  Brisbane 

Brisbane  Water,  a  northern  branch  of  Broken  Bay,  N.  S.  W. 

Broad  Arrow  or  Kurawa  (kur'a-wa)  gold  miu.  center,  W.  A.  in  N.  E.  Coolgar- 

die  gold  field  dist.  estimated  pop.  (in  1895)  800. 

Broad  Bay,  town,  Peninsula  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Broadford  (brad'ford)  agr.  and  min.  town,  Vic.  47  m.  N  of  Melbourne 

BroadmeadOWS,  town,  Bourke  co.  Vic. ;  dairying  and  quarries 

Broad  Sound,  inlet,  E  coast  of  Q.  lat.  22°  S. 

Broadsound  Range,  mt.  range,  E  coast  Q.  Central  dist. 

Broadwater  (brad'wa-ter)  town  on  Richmond  riv.  N.  S.  W.  ;  large  sugar  mill. . 

Broken  Bay,  bay  at  mouth  of  Hawkesbury  riv.  N.  S.  W. 

Broken  Hill,  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  border  of  S.  A.  ;  silver  min 

Broken  River,  trib.  of  Goulburn  riv.  N  Vic.  120  m.  long. 

Broome  (broom)  spt.  town,  Kimberley  div.  W.  A.  on  Roebuck  Bay,  pop.  (1895) 

34(1 ;  headquarters  of  pearling  fleet. 
Brothers  Islands,  The,  small  isls.  in  Cook  Strait,  N.  Z.  with  lighthouse. 
Brothers'  Point,  The,  cape,  S  E    S.  Isl.  N,  Z. 

Brothers,  The,  isolated  group  of  three  mt.  peaks,  Beresford  co.  N.  S.  W. 
Broughton  (bra'tgn)  liv.  S.  A.  93  m.  long,  flows  into  Spencer's  Gulf,  —  town  on 

riv.     See  Red'hill. 
Broughton  Islands,  small  isls.  N.  S.  W. ,  N  of  Port  Stephens. 

Broughton  Vale,  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  90  m.  S  S  W  of  Sydney 

Browne,  niount,  peak  in  Grey  Range,  N.  S.  W. ;  gold  miu. 
Brown,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  S.  A.  in  Flinders  Range,  2,200  ft. 
Browns  and  Scarsdale  (skarz'dal)  bor.  Vic.    See  Scaesdalb. 

Brown's  Creek,  gold  min.  field,  Bathurst  co.  N.  S.  W 

Bruce  (brus)  co.  S  E  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  503  D 

Bruce  Bay,  iulet,  N.  Z.,  W  coast  S.  Isl. 

Brungle  (brun'gl)  town,  Buccleuch  co.  N.  S.  W 

Bruni  Island  (broo'nl-)  (North  Bruni  and  South  Bruni)  isl.  S  E  of  Tas.  at 

entrance  to  Storm  Bay,  141  D;  lighthouse  on  S.  Bruni. 
Brunner  (brun'ner)  coal  min.  bor.  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Grey  riv. 
Brunner,  Lake,  lake.  Grey  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Brunner  Mountains,  mt.  range,  Inangahua  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  5,000-6,000  ft. 
Brunswick  (brtinz'wik)  town,  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vie.  pop.  21,961 ;  pottery  and 

brickmaking.  —  riv.  N  E  part  N.  S.  W.  —  town,  N.  S.  W.  at  mouth  Bruns- 
wick riv.  637  m.  N  E  of  Sydney. 
Brunswick  Bay,  bay,  N  coast  of  W.  A.  long.  125°  E. 

Bruthen  (broo'then)  town,  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  on  Tambo  riv.  ;  past 

Buccaneer  Archipelago  (biik'ka-ner'-)  group  small  isls.  off  N  coast  W.  A.  lat. 

16°  20'  S. 
Buccleuch  (buk-klu')  co.  S  E     S.  A.  2,330  D  pop.  860.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.,  S  of 

Murrumbidgee  riv.  1,409  Q  pop.  2,301. 

Buchanan's  Paddock  (bfi-kSn'anz-)  sub.  Timaru.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Buckingham  (buk'Ing-am)  co.  S  E    S.  A.  1,791  D  pop.  1,766.  —  Metropolitan 

CO.  S  Tas.  1,675  D. 
Buckland  (buk'land)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  N  of  Liverpool  Range,  1,487  D  pop.  4,591.  — 

town,  E    Tas.  on  Prosser's  riv.  pop.  125  ;  agr.  and  past. 
Buckland  Peaks,  mt.  range.  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. ,  mean  height  4,500  ft. 
Budawang,  Mount  (-bud'a-w5ug)  peak  of  Coast  Range,  St.  Vincent  co.  N.  S.  W. 

3,800  ft. 
Buffalo  Range  (biif'fa-lo-)  mt.  range,  Delatite  co.  Vic. ;  highest  peak  Mt.  Buf- 
falo, 5,645  ft. 
Bulimba  (boo-llm'ba)  sub.  of  Brisbane,  Q. 

Bulla  (bool'a)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Saltwater  river 

Bulladelah"(b6ol-.3-de'la)  or  BuUahdelah,  town,  Gloucester  co.  N.  S.  W 

Bullarto  (beol-lar'to)  town,  Vic.  70  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne  ;  timber  &  agr 

Buller  (b651'er)  riv.  NWS.  Isl.  N.  Z.  —  co.  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

1,818  D  pop.  7,281.  —  CO.  N.  S.  W.  on  Q.  border,  1,458  D  pop.  1,642, 
Buller,  Mount,  mt.  Wonnangatta  co.  Vic.  5,934  ft. 
Bulli  (bool'i)  coal  min.  town,  Illawarra  dist.  N.  S.  W.  pop.  (with  sub.  of  Woo- 

nona)  2,578. 
BuUoo  (bool'loo')  riv.  S  W     Q.  350  m.  long.  —  co.  Southern  dist.  Q.  7,076  D. 

Bull's  (boolz)  town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Rangitikei  riv.  ;  agr.  &  past 

Buln-Buln  (bdoln'booln)  co.  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  3,739  D  pop.  27,195. —  agr. 

town  in  co.  pop.  247. 
Buloke,  Lake  (-bool'ok)  lake,  Borung  co.  Vic.  17  D. 
Bulong  (bob'long)  or  I.  0.  U.  prin.  town  of  I.  O.  U.  div.  of  N.  E.  Coolgardie 

gold  field,  W.  A.  pop.  (in  1895)  600. 
Bulwer  (bsai'wer)  CO.  Southern  dist.  Q.  2,672  D. 

Bunbury  (bun'ljur-I)  mun.  spt.  town,  W.  A.  107  m.  S  of  Perth,  with  lighthouse 
Bundaberg  (biSn'da-berg)  mun.  spt.  town,  Q.  at  mouth  Burnett  riv.  pop.  3,982, 

pop.  within  5  mile  radius,  7,423. 

Bundaberg,  North,  town,  Q.  sub.  of  Bundaberg 

Bundanoon  (bun-da-noon')  town,  N.  S.  W.  95  m.  S  W  of  Sydney 

Bundarra  (biin-dSr'ra)  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Gwydir  river 

Bungaree  (bun'ga-re')  agr.  town,  Vic.  64  m.  W  N  W  of  Melbourne 

Bungendore  (biSn'gen-dor)  town,  N.  S.  W.  177  m.  S  W  of  Sydney  ;  agr.  &  past. 

Bungonia  (bun-go'ni-a)  town,  Argyle  co.  N.  S.  W 

Bungowannah  (bun-g o-wan'na)  town,  Goulburn  co.  N.  S.  W 

Bunlnyong  (biin'Tn-ySng)  miuTbor.  Vic.  8  m.  S  E  of  Ballarat 

Bunker  Group,  group  of  small  isls.  E  of  Port  Curtis,  Q. 

Bunnythorpe  (bun'uT-thSrp)  town,  Orouaco.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity  309. 

Bunya  (biSn'ya-),  or  Bunya  Bunya,  Mountains,  that  part  of  Great  Dividing 

Range  between  Darling  Downs  and  Moreton  past,  dists.  Q. 
Burarie  (boo'ra-re)  CO.  Southern  dist.  Q.  12,240  D. 
Burdekin  (bQr'de-kTn)  riv.  E    Q.  425  m.  long,  flows  Into  Upstart  Bay. 
Burke  (bfirk)  past.  dist.  N  W     Q.  101,431  Q.  -co.  Northern  dist.  Q.  15,356  D. 
Burke's  (bflrks)  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  5  m.  from  Dunedin. 

Burketown  (bfirk'town)  spt.  town,  Q.  on  Albert  riv. ;  past 

Burnett  (bQr'net)  riv.  S  E     Q.,  N  of  Hervey  Bay,  200  m.  long.  —  co.  N.  S.  W. 

near  Q.  border,  1,820  D  pop.  1,716.  —past.  dist.  E  Q.  12,465  □. 
Burnett  Head,  cape,  E  Q.  lat.  24°45'  S. 

Burnle  (bflr'nt)  spt.  town,  N  Tas.  at  mouth  of  Emu  riv. ;  agr.  &  min 

Burnside  (bQrn'sId)  town,  sub.  of  Dunedin,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  355.  —  sub.  of 

Adelaide,  S.  A.  pop.  262. 
Burra  (biSr'ra)  town,  S.  A.  101  m.  N  of  Adelaide,  pop.  2,174  ;  copper  min.  & 

past.  (P.  O.  Kooriuga).  —  co.  S.  A. ,  E  of  Mt.  Lofty  Range,  2,080  D  pop.  4,778. 
Burra  Burra,  large  copper  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Burro,  S.  A. 

Burradoo  (biir'ra-doo')  town,  N.  S.  W.  81  m.  S  W  of  Sydney 

Bnrraga  (bfir'ra-ga)  town,  Georgiana  co.  N.  S.  W 

Burragorang  (bur'ra-go-rang')  town  on  Wollondilly  riv.  N.  S.  W 

Burrawang  (bQr'ra-wang)  town,  N.  S.  W.  96  m.  S  W  of  Sydney,  pop.  339 ; 

dairying.  —  small  town,  Cunningham  co.  N.  S.  W. 
Burrowa  (biir'ro-wa)  mun.  town,  King  co.  N.  S.  W. ;  agr.  &  past 


Pop. 
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Burrowa  Mountain,  peak,  Benambra  co.  Vic.  4,194  ft. 

Burrum  (bur'rum)  riv.  E  Q.  flows  into  Hervey  Bay. 

Burrumbeet,  Lake  (-bur'rum-bef)  lake,  Vic.  W  of  Ballarat,  8  D. 

BurrumbuttOCk  (bur'rum-but'tuk)  town,  Hume  co.  N.  S.  W 

Burrundie  (bur-riin'de  J  small  tovm,  N.  Ter.  on  McKinlay  riv. ;  Government 
headquarters  at  the  gold  reefs. 

Burwood  (bflr'wood)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  pop.  6,227.  —sub.  of  New- 
castle, N.  S.  W. 

Bushy  Cap,  point,  S  Tas.  with  lighthouse. 

Busselton  (bus'sel-ton)  or  The  Vasse  (-vas)  mun.  spt.  town,  W.  A.  on  G^o- 
graphe  Bay 

Bustard  Bay,  inlet,  E  coast  Q.  lat.  24°  10'  S. 

Bustard  Head,  cape,  E  Q.  at  entrance  to  Port  Curtis,  with  lighthouse. 

Buxton  (buks'ton)  CO.  S.  A.  1,550  D. 

Byrock  (bi'r5k)"town,  Cowper  co.  N.  S.  W : 

Byron  Bay  (bi'ron)  bay,  N  of  Cape  Byron,  N  E  part  N.  S.  W. 

Byron,  Cape,  cape,  N  E  part  N.  S.  W. 


c. 


Caboolture  (ka-bSSl'tiSr)  town,  Q.  on  Caboolture  riv.  31  m.  N  of  Brisbane 

Cadell  (ka-del')  co.  S  N.  S.  W.  on  Murray  riv.  1,043  D  pop.  1,999 ;  chief  town 
Moama. 

Caira(ki'ra)  co.  SW  border  N.  S.  W.  2,649  0 

Cairns  (kSmz)  mun.  spt.  town,  N  E    Q.  on  Trinity  Bay,  pop.  2,460  ;  sugar  cane. 

—  CO.  Central  dist.  Q.,  S  W  of  Isaacs  riv.  2,029  D. 

Callington  (kSl'Ing-tgn)  town,  S.  A.  45  m.  E  of  Adelaide 

Calliope  (kal-li'o-pe)  riv.  E  Q.  flows  into  Port  Curtis.  —  gold  min.  town  on  riv. 
pop.  202. 

CaltOWie  (kSI-tou'i )  town,  S.  A.  148  m.  N  of  Adelaide ;  wheat 

Camberwell  (kSm'ber-wSl)  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic. 

Cambewarra  (kam'be-wSr'ra)  town,  S  E    N.  S.  W.,  S  E  of  Moss  Vale 

Cambrian  Hill  (kam'brl-an-)  min.  town,  Grenville  co.  Vic 

Cambridge  (kam'brlj)  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Waikato  riv. ;  agr.  &  fruit 

Cambridge  Gulf,  gulf,  N    W.  A.  Kimberley  div.  long.  128°  E. 

Cambridge  West,  vil.  sub.  of  Cambridge,  N.  I.sl.  N.  Z 

Camden  (kamMen)  agr.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  42  m.  S  W  of  Sydney,  pop.  1,303. 

—  CO.  N.  S.  W?,  N  of  Shoalhaven  riv.  2,226  D  pop.  41,503. 

Camden  Haven  (-lia'ven)  inlet  &  town,  N.  S.  W.,  N  of  Manning  river 

Camden  Sound,  inlet,  "W.  A.  off'  Glenelg  dist.  of  Kimberley  div. 

Campaspe  (kSm-pSs'pe)  riv.  central  Vic.  150  m.  long,  trib.  of  Murray  river. 

Campbell.  Cape  (-kSm'bel)  cape,  N  E  coast  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  with  lighthouse. 

Campbellfield  (kSm'bel-f eld)  agr.  town,  Bourke  co.  Vic 

Campbell  Island,  isl.  S  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  71  D,  lat.  52=-  33'  S,  Ion.  169°  8'  E. 

Campbell's  Creek,  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  81  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne 

Campbelltown  (kSm'bel-town)  agr.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  34  m.  S  W  of  Syd- 
ney, pop.  2,381.  —  town,  Tas.  on  Elizabeth  riv.  42  m.  S  E  of  Launceston,  pop. 
818 ;  past.  —  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  entrance  Bluff  Har.  pop.  650 ;  ships  frozen 
meat.  —  town,  Manawatu  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  497.  —  town,  S.  A.  sub.  of 
Adelaide,  pop,  222. 

Camperdown  (kSm'per-down)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  pop.  6,658.  ^ 
town,  Vic.  123  m.  W  of  Melbourne,  pop.  1,627  ;  agr.  &  past. 

CanbelegO  (kSn-bel'e-go)  co.  N.  S.  W.,  W  of  Bogan  riv.  2,185  D 

Candelo  (kSn'dSl-o)  town,  S  E    N.  S.  W.,  Auckland  co.  near  Bega;  dairying... 

Canley  Vale  (kSn'lT-)  town,  Cumberland  co.  N.  S.  W.  ;  fruit 

Canning  (kSnTug)  co.  Southern  dist.  Q.  1,659  D. 

Canoblas,  The  (ka-nob'las)  mt.  Bathurst  co.  N.  S.  W.  near  Orange,  4,610  ft. 

Canoona  (ka-noo'na)  vil.  Q.  near  Fitzroy  riv.  ;  early  gold  "  rush." 

Canowlndra  (ka-now'In-dra)  town,  N.  S.  "W.  on  Belubula  riv.  S  W  of  Orange. 

Canterbury  (kitu'ter-bgr-T)  prov.  dist.  E  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  14,040  D  pop.  128,392.  — 
num.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  pop.  2,426. 

Canterbury  Bight,  biglit,  on  E  coast  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N,  Z. 

Canterbury  Plains,  plains  in  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S,  Isl.  N.  Z.  extending 
from  Banks  Peninsula  to  Southern  Alps. 

Cape,  riv.  E    Q.  trib.  Burdekin  river. 

Cape  Arid,  Cape  Banks,  and  similar  names.    See  Arid,  Cape  ;  Banks,  Cape  ;  etc. 

Cape  Barren  Island,  one  of  the  Furneaux  Isls.  N  E    Tas.  172  D. 

Cape  Foulwind  (-foul'wlnd)  vil.  near  Cape  Foulwind,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Cape  York  Peninsula,  large  pen.  N  E  portion  of  Q. 

Capleston  (kap'l-stgn)  vil.  Inangahua  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Capricorn,  Cape  (-kSp'ri-kSm)  cape,  E  of  Q.  on  Curtis  Isl.  with  lighthouse. 

Capricorn  Group,  group  of  isls.  E  of  Curtis  Isl.  Q.  lat.  23°  75/  S. 

Captain's  Flat  (kap'ttnz-)  gold  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.,  201. m.  S  S  W  of  Sydney. 

Caramut  (kSr'a-mut)  town,  Villiers  co.  Vic. ;  past 

Carcoar  (kar'kor)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  184  ni.  W  of  Sydney 

Cardwell  (kard'wgl)  co.  S  E  coast  S.  A.  1,745  D  pop.  106.  —  co.  N  E  coast  Q. 
Northern  dist.  4,287  D.  ^  spt.  in  co.  Q.  on  Rockingham  Bay. 

Cargo  (kiir'go)  agr.  town,  N.  S.  "W.  246  m.  "W  of  Sydney 

Carisbrook  (kSr'is-brdok)  min.  and  agr.  bor.  Vic.  107  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne. . . 

Carlingf ord  (kar'ltng-f grd)  town,  N.  S.  W.  14  m.  N  W  of  Sydney 

Carlisle  (kar-lll')  co.  Northern  dist.  Q.  3,146  D  ;  chief  town  Mackay. 

Carlton  (kiirl'tgn)  N  part  of  Melbourne,  Vic.  ;  seat  of  the  University. 

Carnarvon  (kar-nar'vgn)  CO.  S.  A.  comprising  Kangaroo  Isl.  1,680  D  pop.  598.  ^ 
CO.  Southerndist.  Q.  2,317  D.  —  mun.  town,  W.  A.  at  mouth  of  Gascoyne  riv. 
pop.  (1895)  300. 

Carnarvon  Range,  mt.  range,  Leichhardt  past.  dist.  Q.  an  eastern  spur  of 
Great  Dividing  Range. 

Carpentaria  (kar'pen-tS'ri-a)  co.  Northern  dist.  Q.  10,572  D. 

Carpentaria,  Gulf  of,  largegulf,  N  coast  of  Australia,  350  m.  long. 

Carpenter  Rocks,  rocky  islets,  S  E     S.  A.  near  Cape  Banks,  with  lighthouse. 

Carrathool  (kSr'ra-thobl)  town,  Sturt  CO.  N.  S.  W.  ;  past 

Carrick  (kar'rTk)  agr.  town,  Westmoreland  co.  Tas.  11  m.  S  W  of  Launceston.. 

Carrington  (kar'rlng-tgn)  or  Onehygamba,  mun.  sub.  of  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W. 

Carroll  (kar'Bl)  town,  Buckland  co.  N.  S.  W 

Carterton  (kiir'ter-ton)  agr.  &  past.  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  03  m.  NE  of  Wellington. 

Cascade  (kSs-kad')  riv.  W     S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  empties  near  Cascade  Point. 

Cascade  Point,  cape,  S  W  Westland  prov.  dist.,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Casino  (k.a-se'n6)  agr.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  S  arm  of  Richmond  river 

CassiliS  (kas'sIl-Ts)  town,  Bligh  co.  N.  S.  W 

CassilliS  (kas'sTl-Ts)  CO.  Southern  dist.  Q.  6,510  D. 

Casterton  (kas'ter-tgn)  town,  Vic.  on  Glenelg  riv.  245  m.  W  of  Melbourne ;  past. 

Castle  Donnington.'    See  Swan  Hill. 

Castle  Hill,  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  Parramatta,  pop.  537  ;  fruit.  — mt.  peak,  Won- 
nangatta CO.  Vic.  4,860  ft. 

Castlemaine  (kas'l-man')  gold  min.  bor.  Vic.  78  m.  N  N  W  of  Melbourne, 
pop.  4,770,  with  suburbs  6,804. 

Castle  Point,  cape,  E  Wellington  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Castlereagh  (kas'l-ra')  riv.  N    N.  S.  W.  trib.  of  Darling  riv.  360  m.  long. 

Catastrophe,  Cape  (-ka-tas'tro-fe)  cape,  S.  A.  at  W  entrance  to  Spencer's  Gulf. 

Cathcart  (kSth'kart)  town,  WeUesley  co.  N.  S.  W 
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D  means  square  miles  ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  bor.,  borough  ;  cml.,  commercial ;  corp.,  corporate  ;  dist.,  district ;  div.,  division  ;  har.,  harbor  ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min.| 
mining  ;  mun.,  municipal ;  past.,  pastoral ;  pop.,  population  ;  prov.,  provincial ;  riv.,  river ;  spt.,  seaport ;  ,sub.,  suburb ;  vil.,  village.    See  Abbreviations,  p.  2014, 
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Catherine  Hill  Bay,  min.  town  (and  inlet),  N.  S.  W.  136  m.  N  of  Sydney 

Caulfield  (kal'feld)  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic. ;  contains  noted  race  course 

CavalU  Islands  (ka-val'lT-)  small  group,  N  E  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  long.  174°  E. 
Cavendish  (Isav'en-dish)  CO.  Southern  dist.    Q.  1,92S  D.  —  town,  Dundas  co. 
Vic.  pop.  145  ;  past. 

Caversham  (kav'er-sham)  bor.  sub.  of  Dunedin,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Cawarral  (ka-wor"'ral)  town,  E  Q.  near  Rockhampton  ;  past 

Center  (or  Centre)  Island  (sSn'ter-)  isl.  in  Foveaux  strait,  N.  Z.  with  lighthouse. 
Central  Coast  District,  div.  N.  S.  W.  comprising  4  counties,  lies  between  lat. 

32^  and  34°  S,  long.  150°  and  152°  E. 
Central  District,  dist.  Q.  comprising  38  counties,  bounded  N  by  Selwyn, 
Kirby's,  Great  Dividing,  Denham  and  Connor's  Ranges  and  the  head  waters 
of  Cape  and  Suttor  rivs. ;  E  by  Pacific  Oc.  ;  S  by  Dawes,  Bigge,  Carnarvon, 
Great  Dividing,  Warrego,  Gowan  and  Cheviot  Ranges  and  parallel  25°  10'  S  ; 
and  W  by  meridian  138°  E. 
Central  Illawarra.    See  Illawahra,  Central. 

Central  Mount  Stuart,  hill,  center  of  Australia,  lat.  21°  50'  S,  long.  133°  35'  E. 
Central  Shoalhaven.    See  Shoalhaven,  Central. 
Central  Table-land,  div.  N.  S.  W.  comprising  10  counties,  lies  approx.  between 

lat.  31°  50'  and  34°  30'  S,  long.  148=  and  151°  E. 
Central  Western  Slopes,  div.  N.  S.  W.  comprising  8  counties,  lies  approx.  be- 
tween lat.  30°  30'  and  33°  30'  S,  long.  146°  and  149°  E. 

Ceres  (se'rez)  agr.  town.  Grant  co.  Vic 

Cessnock  (ses'nok)  town,  Northumberland  co.  N.  S.  W 

Chalky  Inlet  (chak'i-)  sound,  S  W  coast  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Chambers  Bay  (cham'berz-)  inlet,  N  coast  N.  Ter.  arm  Van  Diemen  Gulf. 
Chambers  Pillar,  natural  monolith  of  sandstone,  N.  Ter.  near  Finke  river. 
Champion  Bay  (chSm'pT-un-)  bay,  W  coast  of  W.  A.  port  for  Geraldton  and 

Nortliampton,  with  lightlfouses.     See  Bluff  Lighthouses. 
ChandOS  (chSn'dos)  co.  S.  A.  on  border  of  Vic.  2,620  D. 
Chappell  Islands  (chSp'pel-)  group  N  E  of  Tas.  in  Bass  Strait. 
Charles,  Point  (-chiirlz)  headland,  N.  Ter.  entrance  to  Port  Darwin,  with  light- 
house.     > 
Charles  Sound,  fiord,  W  coast  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Charlestown  (charlz'town)  coal  min.  tomi,  N.  S.  W.  114  m.  N  of  Sydney,  pop. 
>   448.  — gold  uiiin.  town,  Buller  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  town  and  dist.  263. 

CharlevUle  (char'lT-vil)  town,  Q.  483  m.  W  N  W  of  Brisbane  ;  past 

Charlton  (chiirl'tgn)  agr.  town,  Vic.  174  m.  N  N  W  of  Melbourne 

Charters  Towers"(char'terz-)  gold  min.  mun.  town,  Q.  82  m.  S  W  of  Townsvillo, 

pop.  4,597,  within  5  m.  radius  13,320. 
Chatham  Islands  (chSt'am-)  group,  S.  Pacific  Oc.  about  lat.  44°  S,  Ion.  176°  W ; 

largest  isl.  Ware  Kauri  or  Chatham  Isl. 
Chatswood  (chats'wSSd)  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
Chatsworth  Island  (chSts'worth-)  isl.  and  town,  on  lower  Clarence  riv.  N.  S.  W. ; 

sugar  and  maize 

Chelmsford  (chemz'ford)  CO.  N  E     Q.  7,830  D. 

Cheltenham  (chglt'en-am)  town,  Vic.  13  m.  S  E  of  Melbourne 

Cherry  Gardens,  agr.  town,  S.  A.  18  m.  S  E  of  Adelaide 

Cheviot  (chev'i-ot)  CO.  Central  dist.  Q.  3,955  D.  —  co.  E  coast  Nelson  prov.  dist. 

S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  322  a  pop.  164. 
Cheviot  Range,  mt.  range,  Q.  between  Mitchell  &  Gregory  S.  past,  dists. 

Chewton  (choo'ton)  gold  min.  bor.  Vic.  75  m.  N  N  W  of  Melbourne 

Chiltern  (chil'tern)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  168  m.  N  E  of  Melbourne 

Chilwell.     See  Newtown  and  Chilwell. 

Chinaman's  Flat,  min.  town,  Talbot  co.  Vic 

Chinchilla  (chTn-chTl'la)  agr.  town.  Darling  Downs,  Q 

Christchurch  (krist'chflrch)  city,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Avon  riv.  7  m.  from  Port 
Lyttelton,  *  of  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  pop.  of  citv  16,223,  with  suburbs  47,846. 
Churchill  (chQrch'il)  CO.  Southern  dist.  Q.  1,536  D. 
Circular  Head,  pen.  &  headland  on  pen.  N  W  coast  of  Tas.  ;  exports  potatoes. 

Clare  (klar)  agr.  corp.  town,  S.  A.  90  m.  N  of  Adelaide 

Clarence  (klSr'gns)  nav.  riv.  N  E    N.  S.  W.  240  m.  long,  flows  into  Shoal  Bay ; 
lighthouse  at  heads.  —  co.  N  E  of  riv.  1,356  D  pop.  15,838 ;  chief  town  Grafton. 

—  riv.  N  E     S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  —  past.  dist.  N  E    N.  S.  W.  7,421  D. 
Clarence  Strait,  strait,  separating  Melville  Isl.  from  N.  Ter. 

Clarence  Town,  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Williams  river 

Clarendon  (klSr'eu-don)  tov™,  S.  A.  23  ra.  S  E  of  Adelaide,  pop.  418  ;  agr.  and 

wine.  — CO.  N.  S.  W?,  N  of  Murrumbidgee  riv.  1,158  D  pop.  6,452. 
Clarke  (klark)  riv.  E    Q.  trib.  of  Burdekin  riv.  —  co.  New  England  dist.  N.  S.  W. 

1,520  D  pop.  1,429.  —  co.  Northern  dist.  Q.  6,500  D. 
Clarke  Island,  one  of  Furneaux  Isls.  N  E  of  Tas.  44  D.  —  islet  in  Port  Jackson, 

N.  S.  W. 

Clarke's  Hill,  min.  town,  Talbot  co.  Vic ... 

Clermont  (kler'mSnt)  CO.  Central  dist.  Q.  2,509  D.  —  mun.  town  in  co.  227  m. 

N  W  of  Rockhampton,  pop.  1,442 ;  past.  &  min. 

Cleveland  (klevland)  town,  Q.  on  Moreton  Bay 

Cleveland  Bay,  bay,  E  coast  of  Q.  har.  of  Townsville. 

Cleveland,  Cape,  cape,  at  S  entrance  Cleveland  Bay,  Q.  with  lighthouse. 

Cleveland  Point,  point,  Q.  at  S  entrance  to  Brisbane  riv.  with  lighthouse. 

Cliffy  Island  (klif'i-)  isl.  off  Wilson's  Prom.  Vic.  with  lighthouse. 

Clifton  (klif'ton)  coal  min.  town,  Illawarra  dist.  N.  S.  W.  pop.  452.  —  co.  W 

N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  Taranaki  prov.  dist.  1,446  D  pop.  908.  —  town.  Darling  Downs,  Q. 

pop.  278.  —  sub.  Timaru,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  082. 
Clifton  Hill,  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic. 
Clinton  (klTn'ton)  town,  S.  A.  near  head  of  GuU  St.  Vincent,  pop.  518 ;  past.  — 

CO.  Central  dist.  Q.  1,730  D.  —  town  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  74  m.  S  W  of  Dunedin, 

pop.  490  ;  agr.  &  past. 
Clinton,  Cape,  cape,  E  Q.,  S  point  of  Port  Clinton.     See  Port  Clinton. 
Clive  (kliv)  CO.  N.  S.  W.  on  Q.  border  1,721  D  pop.  4,141 ;  chief  town,  Tenterfield. 

—  CO.  Southern  dist.  Q.  1,100  D. 

Clive,  East  and  West,  agr.  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  7  m.  S  of  Napier 

Cloncurry  (klbn-kur'rt)  min.  town,  Bin-ke  past.  dist.  Q.  on  Cloncurry  river 

Clonmel  Island  (klon'mel-)  isl.  S  of  Vic.  at  entrance  to  Corner  Inlet. 
Cloudy  Bay  (klow'di-)  inlet,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  W  arm  of  Cook  Strait. 

CluneS  (khmz)  gold  min.  bor.  Vic.  97  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne 

Clutha  (kloo'tha)  riv.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  154  m.  long,  Otago  prov.  dist.  —  co.  S  E 

S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  940  a  pop.  6,441. 
Clwydd,  Vale  of  (-kloo'ed)  valley,  N.  S.  W.  Blue  Mts. ;  iron  and  coal. 
Clyde  (klid)  riv.  SEN.  S.W.  70  m.  long,  flows  into  Bateman's  Bay.  —  riv.  trib. 

of  the  Derwent  riv.  Tas.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Darling  riv.  2,945  D  pop.  1,397. 

^  or  Wairoa,  town  dist.  on  Wairoa  riv.  Wairoa  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  ijop.  424; 

past.  (P.  O.  Wairoa).  —  town,  Mornington  co.  Vic.  pop.  267  ;  agr.  &  past.  .— 

town,  Vincent  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  283. 
Coal  (kol)  riv.  S  E  Tas.  flows  into  Pitt  Water.  —  riv.  N.  S.  W.     See  Hunter. 

Coal  Creek,  vil.  Tuapeka  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Coalville  (kol'vTl)  coal  min.  town,  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  85  m.  E  S  E  of  Melbourne 
Coast  Division,  a  geographical  div.  of  N.  S.  W.  between  coastal  ranges  &  the  sea. 

See  NoiiTH  Coast,  Central  CoAS'r,  Metropolitan,  South  Coast  Districts. 
Coast  Range,  mt.  chain,  E  Australia,  running  N  &  S  nearly  parallel  with  coast. 
Cobar  (ko'bar)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  459  m.  N  W  of  Sydney  ;  gold  &  copper  min. 

Cobargo  (ko-biir'go)  town,  N.  S.  W.  350  m.  S  of  Sydney ;  dairying 

Cobberas,  Mount  (-kSb'ber-as)  mt.  peak,  Tambo  CO.  Vic.  0,025  ft. 
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Cobbity  (k5b'i-tl)  town,  Cumberland  co.  N.  S.  W 192 

Cobbler,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  Delatite  co.  Vic.  5,342  ft.  high. 

Cobbora  (k5b'bg-ra)  town,  Lincoln  co.  N.  S.  W 119 

Cobden  (k5b'deu)"agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Curdie's  riv.  pop.  227.  —  town,  Grey  co. 

S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  282  ;  gold  &  coal  mining. 

Cobram  (kob'ram)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Murray  river 282 

Coburg  (ko'bflrg)  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic.  ;  contains  Pentridge  prison,  pop.  (ex- 
clusive of  prisoners)  4,599,  prison  pop.  763. 
Coburg  Peninsula,  pen.  N.  Ter.  N  of  Van  Diemen  Gulf. 
Cockatoo  Island.    See  Biloela. 

Cockburn  (ko'burn)  town,  S.  A.  299  m.  N  of  Adelaide 206 

Cockburn  Range,  range  mts.  W.  A.  near  head  of  Cambridge  Gulf. 
Cockbum  Sound,  passage  between  Garden  Isl.  &  mainland  of  W.  A. 

Codrington  (kOd'rlng-ton)  town,  Richmond  co.  N.  S.  W 136 

Coffin's  Bay  (kot'fTnz-)" inlet,  S.  A.,  W  of  Eyre's  Pen. 

Coff's  Harbor  (or  Harbour)  (kofs-)  har.  NE    N.  S.  W.  —town  on  har.  pop.  177. 

Coghlan,  Mount  (kog'lan)  mt.  Kimberley  div.  W.  A.  between  Margaret  &  Ord 

rivs.  height  2,084  ft. 

Colac  (ko-15k')  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Lake  Colao 2,204 

Colac,  Lake,  lake,  Polwartli  CO.  Vic.  10  D. 

Coleraine  (kol-ran')  town,  Vic.  221  m.  W  of  Melbourne ;  past 734 

Coleridge,  Lake  (-kol'rTj)  lake,  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Colin's  Bonnet.     See  Collins'  Bonnet. 

Collarendabri  (kol'la-rgn'da-bri)  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Barwon  riv.  near  Q.  border      127 

Collector  (kSl-lSk'tSr)  town,  Argyle  co.  N.  S.  W 230 

Collie  (k51'Ii)  riv.  W.  A.  flows  into  Indian  Oc.  at  Bunbury. 

Collier  Bay  (kol'yer-)  bay,  N  coast  of  W.  A.  long.  124°  30'  E. 

CoUingWOOd  (kSl'ilug-wood)  city,  N  E  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic.  pop.  35,070.  — 

CO.  at  N  extremity  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  1,029  D  pop.  2,103.  —  town  in  ColUngwood 

CO.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  149. 
Collins',  or  Colin's,  Bonnet,  mt.  peak,  Buckingham  co.  Tas.  4,131  ft. 
Colo  (ko'lo)  riv.  trib.  of  Hawkesbury  riv.  N.  S.  W.  —  Upper  mid  Central,  agr. 

settlement  on  riv.  pop.  222. 

Colombo  (ko-15ni'bo)  town,  Auckland  co.  N.  S.  W 27T 

Colville,  Cape  (-kol'vil)  cape,  at  extremity  of  Coromandel  Pen.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Colville  Range,  mt.  range  Coromandel  Pen.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Comet  (kom'St)  riv.  Q.  flows  N  into  Mackenzie  riv.  —  town  on  Comet  riv. 
Como  (ko'mo)  watering  place,  N.  S.  W.  12  m.  S  W  of  Sydney  on  George's  riv. 

pop.  with  Sutherland  492. 
ConadlUy  (kSn'a-dtl'ly)  orMooki  (moo'kl)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  trib.  of  Namoi  riv. 

Concord  (kSn'k^'rd)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 2,107" 

Condamine  rkon'da-min)  riv.  S  E    Q.     See  Culgoa. 

Condobolin  (kon-do'bo-lTn)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Lachlan  riv. ;  past.  &  agr.       742 

Connor's  Range,  mt.  chain,  Central  dist.  Q.  parallel  to  E  coast. 

Conran,  Cape  (-kon'ran)  cape,  S  E  Vic. 

Conway  (kon'wa)  or  Amuri  (a-moo're)  riv.  N  E    S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Conway,  Cape,  cape,  E  Q.,  N  point  of  Repulse  Bay. 

Coogee  (kob'je)  watering  place,  near  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  part  of  mun.  sub.  of 

Randwick. 
Coogoon  (koo'goon'),  or  Cogoon,  riv.  Q.  trib.  of  Culgoa  riv. ;   last  news  of 

Leichhardt  received  therefrom. 
Cook  (k66k)   CO.  N.  S.  W.,  W  of  Hawkesbury  riv.  1,696  Q  pop.  14,873.  —  co. 

Southern  dist.  Q.  1,994  Q  ;  chief  town  Bundaberg.  —  co.  E  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  1,950  D 

pop.  6,103 ;  chief  town  Gisbome.  —  past.  dist.  N  Q.  101,575  D. 
Cook,  or  Hervey,  Islands,  group  of  isls.  in  Polynesia,  lat.  20°  S,  long.  160°  W. 
Cook,  Mount,  or  Aorangi  (a'S-rii'nge)  mt.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  Southern  Alps,  high- 
est peak  in  Australasia,  12,349  ft.  ^  another  peak  in  same  range,  12,173  ft.  — 

a  third  peak  in  same  range,  11,844  ft. 
Cook's  (kooks)  riv.  small  stream,  N.  S.  W.  flows  into  Botany  Bay. 
Cook  Strait,  strait  bet.  N.  &  S.  Isls.  N.  Z. 
Cooktown  (koSk'town)  mun.  town,  N  E    Q.  on  Endeavour  riv.  spt.  for  Palmer 

gold  fleld,  pop.  2,620,  within  5  m.  radius  3,721. 

Coolac  (koo-lak')  town.  Harden  co.  N.  S.  W 232 

Coolamon  (kobl'a-mon)  town,  309  m.  S  W  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. ;  past.  &  agr. . .       319  ' 

Coolangatta  (koS-lau-gat'ta)  town,  Camden  co.  N.  S.  W 147 

Coolgardie  (kool-gar'dl)  town  and  gold  field,  W.  A.  350  m.  E  of  Perth,  town 

pop.  estimated  in  1895,  8,000. 
Coolungabbera,  Mount  (-ko61'iin-g5b'be-ra)  mt.  peak,  Coast  Range,  N.  S.  W. 

3,712  ft. 
Cooma  (koo'ma)  mun.  town,  Monaro  dist.  N.  S.  W.  265  m.  S  S  W  of  Sydney, 

pop.  1,729  ;  past.  &  agr.  —  land  board  dist.  of  N.  S.  W. 
Coonabarabran  (koo'na-bSr'a-brSn)  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Castlereagh  riv. ;  past. 

&  agr ^ ".....? 680 

Coonamble  (koo'nSm'bl)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Castlereagh  riv. ;  past 1,141 

CoonattO  (koo-nSt'to)  vil.  Frome  co.  S.  A.  about  230  m.  N  of  Adelaide 297 

Cooper  (koop'er)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  N  of  Murrumbidgee  riv.  2,752  n 3,553 

Coopernook  (koop'er-nook)  tovra,  Macquarie  co.  N.  S.  W 270 

Cooper's  Creek,  or  Barcoo  River  (bar'koo'-)  riv.  Q.  &  S.  A.  540  m.  long, 

flows  S  W  into  Lake  Eyre.     Burke  and  Wills,  explorers,  perished  at  Cooper's 

Creek. 

Cooranbong  (koo'ran-bong)  townv  Northumberland  co.  N.  S.  W 206 

Coorong,  The  (-kob'rSng)  narrow  arm  of  Lake  Alexandrina,  S.  A.  100  m.  long, 

separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  sand. 

Coorparoo  (koor'pa-roo')  sub.  of  Brisbane,  Q 2,166 

Cootamundra  (ko5-ta-miin'dra)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  253  m.  S  W  of  Sydney  ; 

agr.  &past ." 7 2,026 

Cooyal  (koo'ySl)  town,  N.  S.  W.  209  m.  N  W  of  Sydney 314 

Cooyar  Range  (kob'yar-)  mt.  range,  Q.  between  Moreton  &  Burnett  past,  dists. 

Copeland  (kop'land)  town,  Gloucester  co.  N.  S.  W - 22G 

Cope,  Mount  (-kop)  mt.  Bogong  eo.  Vic.  6,015  ft. 

Copmanhurst  (kop'mSn-hflrst)  town,  Clarence  co.  N.  S.  W.  ;  sugar 241 

Copperfield,  small  town,  Q.  4  m.  S  W  of  Clermont;  seat  once  flourishing  Peak 

Downs  copper  mine. 

Corakl  (kor'a-kl)  agr.  mun.  town,  on  Richmond  riv.  N.  S   W 538 

Corangamite,  Lake  (-ko-rSng'a-mit)  salt  lake,  S  Vic.  90  D. 

Corinella  (kor'Tn-Sl'la)  vil.  Vic.  on  Western  Port ;   settlement  established  in 

182(;  to  forestall  the  French. 
Corio  Bay  (ko-rl'o-)  har.  of  Geelong,  Vic.  a  W  branch  of  Port  Phillip  Bay. 
Corner  Inlet  (kor'ner-)  bay,  S  coast  of  Vic.  N  of  Wilson's  Prom. 
Cornwall  (k8rn'wal)  CO.  N  E  Tas.  1,720  D ;  chief  town  Launceston.  —  coal  min. 

vil.  in  CO.  pop.  185. 
Corny  Point  (kor'uT-)  cape,  S  W  Yorke's  Pen.  S.  A.  with  lighthouse. 
Coromandel  (kSr'o-mSn'del)  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  N  Coromandel  Pen.  with  gold 

field,  403  D  i)op.  2,846.  —  town  in  co.  ]iop.  772;  kauri  timber  &  gold. 
Coromandel  Channel,  between  Coromandel  Pen.  it  Great  Barrier  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Coromandel  Peninsula,  pen.  N  iiart  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Coromandel  Range,  range  of  mts.  running  through  Coromandel  Peninsula. 
Corowa  (k<3r'o-wa)  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Murray  riv.  403  m.  S  W  of  Syihiey ;  agr. 


&  past. 


Corrlmal  (k5r'T-nud)  town,  Illawarra  dist.  N.  S.  W.  45  m.  S  of  Sydney. . . 

Corryong  (k5r'iT-8ng)  iigr.  town,  Benambra  co.  Vic 

Cosmos  Peaks  (kOz'mBs-)  mt.  peaks,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  Wakatipu  Lake. 


1,171 
401 
251 


a,  e,  1,  0,  u,  long ;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged;  S,  S,  T,  8,  Q,  short ;  a,  6,  i,  o,obscu7'e  (see remark,  p.  1719) ;  fiir,  falV  thSre,  tSriu  ;  f8r,  1 

ii,  u  (see  p.  1719)";  g  as  in  get ;  th  as  m  thiu ;  tii  as  in  thine';  *,  K,  N  (see  p.  1719) 


r,  food,  f 65t ;  ffirl ;  ow  as  in  cow  ;  oh  as  in  chin ; 
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Cossack  (kSs'sSk)  or  Tientsin  (te-Su'tsen)  or  Port  Walcott  (-wal'kot)  niun. 

spt.  town,  N.  W.  div.  W.  A.  near  moutli  of  Harding  riv.  pop.  (in  1895)  407. 
Courallie  (koo-rSl'li)  co.  N    N.  S.  W.  1,920  Q  pop.  '2,500  ;  chief  to\ra,  Moree. 

Cowes  (kovvz)  town,  Vic.  on  Philli]>  I.sl.  ;  agr.  &  grazing 

Cowley  (kow'li)  CO.  S     N.  S.  \V.  1,15S  a 

Cowpasture  (kow'pas-tfii)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  trib.  of  Hankesbury  river. 

Cowper  (kow'per)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  S  E  of  Darling  riv.  4,091  III  pop.  4,441  ;  cliief 

town,  Bourke. 

Gowra  (kow'ra)  agr.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  218  m.  W  of  Sydney 

Cox  (kokh)  rivT  N.  S.  W.  trib.  of  Hawkesbury. 

Cradle  mountain  (kra'dl-)  highest  mt.  in  Tas.,  Du  Cane  Range,  5,009  ft. 

Craters  (kra'ferz)  town,  S.  A.  10  m.  S  E  of  Adelaide  ;  fruit 

Cralgie  (kra'gl)  town,  Wellesley  co.  N.  S.  W 

Cranboume  (krSn'burn)  agr.  town,  Mornington  co.  Vic 

Cremorne  (kre-mSrn')  small  pen.  N.  S.  W.,  N  shore  of  Port  Jackson ;  pleasure 

resort  Jt  site  of  coal  discovery. 

Cressy  (krgs'T)  agr.  town,  Tas.  on  trib.  of  Lake  river 

Creswick  (krgz'wlk)  bor.  Vic.  11  \\\.  N  of  Ballarat ;  gold  uiiu.  &  agr 

Croajingolong  (kro'a-jTn'go-lSng)  CO.  E  Vic.  3,390  D 

Cromwell  (krom'wSl)  gold  min.  bor.  Otago  prov.  dist.,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Clutha  riv. 
Crookhaven  (kr65k-ha'ven)  liar.  S  E    N.  S.  W.  near  estuary  of  Shoalliaven  riv. 

Crookwell  (krdSk'wSl)  town,  N.  S.  W.  104  m.  S  W  of  Sydney 

Crossley  ( krSs'lI )  agr.  town,  Villiers  co.  Vic 

Crowdy  Head  (krowMT-)  cape,  N.  S.  W.,  N  of  Manning  riv.  witli  lighthouse. 
Croydon  (kroi'den)  gold  min.  town,  Burke  past.  dist.  Q.  94  m.  S  E  of  Norman- 

tou,  pop.  1,231.  .—  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Crystal  Brook,  town,  Victoria  CO.  S.  A 

Cudal  (ku-dal')  agr.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  220  m.  W  N  W  of  Sydney 

Cudgegong  (kiii'e-gSng)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  trib.  of  Macquarie  riv.  —  municipality 

on  the  riv.  pop.  2,519. 

Cudgellico  (kuj-gl'I-ko)  town,  Dowling  CO.  N.  S.  W.  ;  past 

Cudgen  (cuj'en)  town,  N.  S.  W.  ou  Tweed  riv.  ;  sugar 

Cue  (ku)  mun.  town,  \V.  A.  center  of  Murchison  gold  field,  pop.  (1895)  1,000. 

Culcairn  (ktll-karn')  town,  Hume  &  Goulburn  cos.  N.  S.  W 

Culgoa  (kul-go'a)  (called  in  different  parts  of  its  course  Balonne  (bil-15n')  and 

Condamine  (k5n'da-mln))  riv.  in  Q.  &  N.  S.  W.  longest  trib.  of  Darling  riv.  — 

CO.  N     N.  S.  W.  on  riv.  2, .337  O  pop.  754. 
Cullarin  Range  (kiil'lar-In-)  mt.  range,  N.  S.  W.  southern  portion  of  Great 

Dividing  Range  ;  highest  peak  Mt.  Mundoouen,  3,000  ft. 

Cullensvllle  (kiil'euz-vTl)  town,  Marlborough  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Cullinga  (kul-lln'ga)  town.  Harden  co.  N.  S.  W 

Cumberland  (kum'ber-land)  metropolitan  co.  N.  S.  W.  1,573  D  pop.  447,179.  — 

CO.  Central  dist.  Q.  5,.350  D.  —  past.  CO.  central  Tas.  804  D. 
Cumberland  Islands,  group  of  isls.  E  of  Q.  between  lat.  20°  20'  &  21°  S. 

Cundletown  (kiin'dl-town)  town,  Macquarie  co.  N.  S.  W 

Gunnamulla  (kun'na-mulla)  town,  Q.  on  Warrego  riv.  ;  past 

Gunnlngar  (kiin'nTn-giir')  railway  station,  N.  S.  W.  225  m.  S  W  of  Sydney 

Cunningham  (kun'TiTng-lmm)  co.  N.  S.  W.,  N  of  Lachlan  riv.  2,395  D 

Cunninghame  (kun'ulng-ham)  fishing  town,  Vic.  194  m.  E  of  Melbourne 

Curdie'S  (kfn'dlz)  small  riv".  Heyte-sbury  co.  S  Vic. 
Cardie's  Inlet,  small  spt.  S  Heytesbury  co.  Vic. 

Curlewis  (kfir-Ioo'Ts)  town,  Pottinger  co.  N.  S.  W 

Currabubula  (kur'ra^biJb'u-la)  town,  N.  S.  W.  19  m.  S  W  of  Tamworth 

Currawang  (kur'ra-woug)  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  Goulburn 

Currie  Harbor,  port.  AV  King  Isl.  in  Bass  Strait,  witli  lighthouse. 
Curtis  Island  (kQr'tTs-)  isl.  E  of  Q.  between  Keppel  Bay  &  Port  Curtis. 
Cuvier  Island  (kU've-a')  isl.  E  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  ofi  Hauraki  Gulf,  with  lighthouse. 
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DaggS  Sound  (dXgz-)  narrow  inlet,  S  W  coast  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
D'AguiLar  (dag'we'yar'  or  ditg'wT-liir)  mt.  range,  Q.  Moreton  past.  dist. 
Daintree  (dan'tre)  riv.  N  E     Q.  30  m.  long ;  cedar. 

Dalby  (dal'bT)  mun.  town,  Q.  153  m.  W  of  Brisbane ;  past 

Dalhousie  (ditl-hoo'zi)  co.  S.  A.,  E  of  Frome  co.  1,230  D  pop.  7,189.  — co.  cen- 
tral Vic.  1,310  D  pop.  21,514. 

Dalmorton  (dal-m6r'tgu)  town,  Gresham  co.  N.  S.  W 

Dalrymple  (dai'rtm-pl)  co.  Northern  dist.  Q.  0,087  D. 

Dalrymple,  Mount,  mt.  peak  in  Coast  Range,  Kennedy  past.  dist.  Q.  4,255  ft. 

Dalton  (dal'ton)  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  172  m.  S  W  of  Sydney 

Daly  (da'ii)  CO.  S.  A..  jS'  Yorke's  Pen.'  1,058  D  pop.  19,107.  —nav.  riv.  N.  Ter. 

ilows  into  Anson  Bay. 
Daly  Head,  headland,  S.  A.,  S  W  Yorke's  Pen. 

Dampier  (dam'per)  CO.  N.  S.  W.  on  S  E  coast  1,471  D 

Dampier  Archipelago,  group  isls.  N  W  of  W.  A. 
Dampier  Land,  pen.  N  part  W.  A.  Kimberley  div. 
Dampier,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  Southern  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  11,323  ft. 

Dandenong  (dau'de-nong)  to_wn,  Vic.  18  ra.  S  E  of  Melbourne 

Danevirke  or  Danevirk  (daul-verk  or  dau'verk)  town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in 

the  Seventy  Mile  Bush,  79  m.  S  W  of  Napier 

Dangar's  Falls  (dan'garz)  cataract,  N.  S.  W.  in  Macleay  riv.  COO  ft.  high. 
Danger,  Point,  most  N  point  of  N.  S.  W.  on  Q.  border.  —  S  W    Vic,  W  point  of 

Portland  B:iy. 
Dapto  (dap'to)  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  Lake  Illawarra,  pop.  approx.  350  ;  dairying. 
DargavUle  (dar'ga-vtl)  spt.  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  AVairoa  riv.  102  m.  N  W  of 

Auckland 

DargO  (diir'go)  CO.  Gippsland  dist.,  Vic.  1,744  □  pop.  4,221. — riv.  Gippsland 

dist.,  Vic.  85  m.  long. 

DargO  Flat,  agr.  town  in  Dargo  co.  Vic.  ou  Dargo  river 

Darlimurla  (dar-ll-mer'la)  to\vn,  Buln-Buln  co.  Vic. ;  timber  and  past 

Darling  (diir'Hng)  riv.  W    N.  S.  W.  flows  into  Murray  riv. ;  nav.  for  1,758  m. 

—  CO.  W  New  England  past.  dist.  N.  S.  W.  1,555  D  pop.  2,884.  —  past.  dist. 

S  W   N.  S.  W.  20,562  D. 

Darling  Downs,  past.  dist.  S    Q.  25,300  D. 

Darling  Harbor  (o;' Harbour)  a  S  arm  of  Port  Jackson  ;  an  important  commer- 
cial part  of  Sydney. 

Darlinghurst  (dar'lIng-hQrst)  E  part  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  containing  large  prison. 

Darling  Range,  mt.  range,  W.  A.  300  m.  long,  parallel  to  W  coast. 

Darlington  (dar'llng-ton)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 

Davenport  (dav'en-iiorf)  Corp.  town,  S.  A.  474  m.  N  of  Adelaide,  pop.  895.  ^ CO. 
Northern  dist.  Q.  9,407  D ;  chief  town  Charters  Towers. 

Dawes  Range  (daz)  mt.  range,  E   Q.,  S  of  Port  Curtis  past.  dist. 

Dawson  (da'son)  riv.  E  Q.  trib.  of  Fitzroy  river. 

Day  Dawn  (da'  dan')  mun.  town,  W.  A.  4  m.  S  of  Cue,  in  Murchison  gold  field, 
pop.  (in  1895)  450. 

Daylesford  (dalz'ford)  agr.  and  min.  bor.  Vic.  76  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne 

Deal  Island  (del-)  one  of  the  Kent  Group  in  Bass  Strait,  with  lighthouse. 

Deas-Thompson  (de'as-tSmp'son)  CO.  E  coast  Central  dist.  Q.  952  D. 

Dee  (de)  riv.  Tas.  trib.  of  Derwent  river, 

Deep  Lead  (-led)  gold  min.  town,  Borung  co.  Vic 
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Deepwater  (dep'wa-ter)  tin  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  445  m.  N  of  Sydney 

De  Grey  (de  gra')  riv.  N  W    W.  A.  flows  into  Indian  Ocean. 

De  la  Beche,  Mount  (-de  la  bash')  mt.  peak,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  Southern  Alps, 

Delalah  (de-lii'lii)  co.  N  W   N.  S.  W.  on  border  Q.  2,150  D 

Delatite  (del'a-tit)  co.  N  E    Vic.  3,240  D 

Delegate  (dSl'g-gat)  gold  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  border  of  Vic. 

Delegate  Hill,  mt.  in  Croajingolong  co.  Vic.  4,318  ft. 

Deloralne  (dSl'o-ran')  town,  Tas.  on  Meander  riv.  45  m.  W  S  W  of  Launces- 
ton  ;  agr.  and  past 

Denham  (den'am)  past.  CO.  N    N.  S.  W.  between  Barwon  and  Namoi  rivs.  1,491  D 

Denham  Range,  nit.  range,  E  Q.  between  S  Kennedy  &  Leichhardt  past,  dists. ; 
peak.s  2,()U0  to  3,000  ft. 

Denial  Bay  (de-nl'al-)  inlet,  S.  A.  in  Great  Australian  Bight. 

Denillquin  (de-ntl'T-kwTn)  mun.  town,  Riverina  dist.  N.  S.  W. ;  past 

Denison  (d5ii'I-son)  co.  N.  S.  W.  on  Murray  riv.  1,232  D  pop.  1,867. —  co. 
Central  dist.  Q.  0,810  D  ;  chief  town  Spriiigsure. 

Denison  Town,  small  min.  settlement,  Bligh  co.  N,  S.  W. 

Denman  (den'miin)  town,  Brisbane  co.  N.  S.  W 

Denniston  (den'ius-tgn)  min.  town,  Buller  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Dent  Island,  islet,  E  of  Q.  in  Whitsunday  Passage,  with  lighthouse. 

D'Entrecasteaux  Channel  (dSN'ti-kis'to'-)  channel  bet.  Bruni  Isl.  and  Tas. 

D'Entrecasteaux,  Point,  cape,  S  W   W.  A. 

Derby  (der'bT)  CO.  S.  A.,  N  of  Lytton  co.,  1,484  D  pop.  90.  —  co.  Southern  dist. 
Q.  2,810  D.  —  spt.  town  on  King  Sound,  N  W.  A.  pop.  (in  1895)  330. —  town, 
Tas.  on  Cascade  riv.  pop.  273  ;  tin  min.  and  agr. 

Derwent  (der'went)  riv.  S    Tas.,  flows  into  Storm  Bay. 

Devon  (dSv'on)  co.  N    Tas.  l.CCO  D. 

Devonport  (dgv'on-port)  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  N  sub.  of  Auckland,  pop.  2,455. 

Devonport,  East,  spt.  and  watering  place  N    Tas.  E  side  mouth  Mersey  river. . 

Devonport,  West,  formerhj  Formby,  spt.  &  watering  place  N  Tas.  W  side 
nioutli  Mersey  river 

D'Haussez  Group  (do'sa'-)  isls.  off  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  E  of  Coromandel  Pen. ;  Great 
Mercury  Isl.  is  principal. 

Dlamantina  (dl'a-iiian-te'na)  riv.  W  Q.  flows  S  W  into  Warburton  riv.  S.  A. 

Dillmanstown  ("d2J'iii.3iiz-)"town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  20  m.  from  Hokitika ;  gold  min. 

DimbOOla  (dlm-boo'la)  town,  Vic.  on  Wimmera  riv.  ;  past 

Dingo  Creek  (din'go-)  town,  Macquarie  co.  N.  S.  W 

Dlpton  (dlp'ton)  town,  Southland  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity  202. 

Direction,  Cape  (-dT-ifk'shuu)  cape,  Q.,  E  Cape  York  Pen.  —  S  Tas.  with  light- 
house. 

Dirk  Hartog's  Island  (derk  har'tBgz-)  isl.  W.  A.  off  W  coast,  lat.  20°  S. 

Discovery  Bay  (dts-kuv'er-i-)  inlet,  S  coast  of  S.  A.  .and  Vie. 

Disraeli  (dTz-ra'le)  CO.  N  coast  N.  Ter.  S  of  Van  Diemeu  Gulf,  3,500  D. 

Dividing  Range.     See  Great  Dividing  Range. 

Dog  Island,  small  isl.  N.  Z.  in  Foveaux  Strait,  with  lighthouse. 

Dombey,  Cape  (dom'bT)  cape  jiear  S  E  extremity  S.  A. 

Donald  (don'ald)  town,  Vic.  ou  Avon  riv.  182  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne  ;  past 

Doncaster  ( J5n'kas-ter)  town,  Vic.  13  m.  N  E  of  Melbourne  ;  past 

Dongara  (d5n-ga'ra)  agr.  town,  W.  A.  on  Port  Irwin,  with  liglitliouse 

Donnington,  Cape~(-don'ing-ton)  cape.  S.  A.,  S  of  entrance  to  Port  Lincoln. 

Dookie  (doo'kt)  agr.  town,  Vic?  130  m.  N  N  E  of  Melbourne 

Dorre  Island  (dor-)  isl.  off  W.  A.,  W  of  Shark  B.ay. 

Dorset  (aOi'.'iet)  co.  N  E  Tas.  2,242  D. 

Double  Cone.  mt.  Otago  prov.  dist.,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  7,088  ft. 

Doubleduke,  Mount,  isolated  mt.  peak,  Richmond  co.  N.  S.  W. 

Double  Island  Point,  headland,  Q.  entrance  to  Wide  Bay,  with  lighthouse. 

Doubtful  Sound,  narrow  inlet,  S  W  coa.st  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Doubtless  Bay,  inlet,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  E  coast  Mongonui  Pen. 

Doughboy  Hollow  (do'boi-)  locality,  Buckland  co.  N.  S.  W.  ;  noted  in  bush- 
ranging  history 

Douglas  (dug'las)  CO.  Northern  dist.  Q.  7,036  D  ;  chief  town,  Hugliendeu. 

Dowling  (dow'lTng)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Lachlan  riv.  1,840  D 

Doyleston  (doilz'ton)  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  20  m.  S  W  of  Christchurch ; 
dairying 

Drake  (drak)^co.  N.  Coast  dist.  N.  S.  W.  1,314  D 

Drayton  (dra'ton)  agr.  town,  Q.  near  Toowoomba 

Driving  Creek^  timber  dist.  Coromandel  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Dromana  (dri-ma'na)  town,  Vic.  on  Port  Phillip  Bay  ;  timber ;  summer  resort 

Dromedary,  Mount"(-drum'e-da-rT),  mt.  peak,  S  E  N.  S.  W.  Dampier  co.  — 
mt.  peak,  Monmouth  co.  Tas.  3,245  ft. 

Drouin  (droo'iu)  agr.  tow n,  Vic.  50  in.  E  S  E  of  Melbourne 

Drummond  Range  (drum'mond-)  mt.  range,  E  Q.  boundary  between  S.  Ken- 
nedy *Sr  Leichhardt  past,  dists. 

Drunimoyne  (drum-moin')  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney.  N.  S.  W 

Dry's  Bluff,  mt.  peak,  Westmoreland  co.  Tas.  4,2.57  ft. 

Drysdale  (diiz'dal)  agr.  town,  Vic.  12  m.  E  of  Geelong 

Drysdale,  Mount,  Jormn-hj  Mount  Billagoe,  mt.  N.  S.  W.  545  (postal)  in. 
W  of  Sydney  ;  gold  min. 

Dubbo  (dub'bo)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Macquarie  riv.  278  m.  W  of  Sydney, 
pop.  4,555  ;  past.  &  agr.  —  land  bo.ard  dist.  N.  S.  W. 

Dublin  (dub'lTn)  town,  Gawler  co.  S.  A.  pop.  712.  —  co.  Southern  dist.  Q. 
5,913  0. 

Du  Cane  Range  (d6-kau'-)  mt.  range,  Lincoln  co.  Tas. 

Dudley  (dud'll)  co.  N.  S.  W.  on  Macleay  riv.  980  D 

Dufferin  (dufer-Tn)  CO.  S.  A.,  N  W  Eyre's  Pen.  2,623  D 

Dulwich  (dul'ij)  town,  S.  A.  sub.  of  Adelaide 

Dumaresq  (dii-mSr'ek)  riv.  on  border  of  N.  S.  W.  &  Q.  portion  of  upper  Dar- 
ling river. 

Dumaresq  Island,  Macquarie  co.  N.  S.  W 

Dunback,  town,  Waihemo  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity,  289. 

Dundas  (dun-das')  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  Parrainatta,  pop.  1,506 ;  fruit.  — 
town,  W  Tas.  34  m.  from  Strahan  ou  Macquarie  Har.  pop.  1,080 ;  gold,  silver 
&  lead  min.  —  co.  S  W  Vic.  2,028  D  pop.  8,223.  —  gold  field  S  of  Coolgardie, 
W.  A.  —  tomi,  center  of  gold  field. 

Dundas,  Mount,  mt.  Montagu  co.  Tas.  near  Dundas,  3,922  ft.  ;  gold,  silver  & 
lead  mines. 

Dundas  Strait,  strait,  N.  Ter.  between  Melville  Isl.  &  Coburg  Pen. 

Dunedin  (dtin-e'dTn)  city,  *  of  Otago  prov.  dist.,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Otago  Har. 
pop.  22,376,  pop.  with  suburbs  45,869. 

Dunedin,  South,  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  sub.  of  Dunedin 

Dungog  (dun-gog')  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Williams  riv.  156  m.  N  N  E  of 
Sydney  

Dunkeld  (dun-keld')  town,  Vic.  178  m.  W  of  Melbourne  ;  past 

DunoUy  (diSn-ol'i)  gold  min.  bor.  Vic.  125  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne 

Duntroon  (dtin-troon')  town,  Waitaki  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Dural  (du'ral)  town,  Cumberland  co.  N.  S.  W 

Durham  (diir'am)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  N  of  Hunter  riv.  2,095  D 

Durham  Lead'  (-led)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  near  Ballarat .-. 

D'Urvllle  Island  (dOr'vil-)  isl.  in  Cook  Strait,  N  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Dusky  Sound  (diisk'i-)  inlet,  S  W  coast  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Dutton  Bay  (diit'tgn-)  inlet,  S.  A.,  E  coast  Eyre's  Pen. 

Dnyfhen  Point  (doi'fen)  cape,  Q.,  N  W  Cape  York  Pen. 


Pop. 
362 


06 

19,033 

365 


895 
279 


2,273 


268 
802 


559 
1,246 


201 
563 
422 


841 
832 
200 

037 


163 

894 

227 

1,405 

983 

362 

272 


465 

1,451 
340 


5,975 

35 

252 


202 


4,222 


286 
1,451 
227 
295 
15,325 
450 


D  means  square  miles  ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  bor.,  borough  ;  cml  ,  commercial ;  Corp.,  corporate  ;  dist.,  district ;  div.,  division  ;  har.,  harbor  ;  mfg.,  manufacturing ;  min., 
mining  ;  mun.,  municipal ;  past.,  pastoral ;  pop.,  populat'r.n  ;  prov.,  provinci^  ;  riv.,  river  ;  apt.,  seaport ;  sub.,  suburb  ;  vil.,  vUIage.    See  Abbreviations,  p.  2014. 
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Saglehawk  (e'gl-hak')  gold  min.  bor.  Vic.  near  Bendigo 7,315 

Earnslaw,  Mount  (ernz'la)  mt.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  head  of  Wakatipu  Lake,  9,165  ft. 
East  Alligator  (-al'll-ga'tor)  nav.  riv.  N.  Ter.  flows  into  Van  Diemen  Gulf. 
East  Ballarat,  East  Devonport,  and  similar  names.    See  Ballarat,  East  ; 

Devonport,  East  ;  etc. 
East  Cape,  most  E  point  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Eastern,  land  div.  W.  A.  491,920  Q  ;  rich  gold  fields. 

Eastwood  (est'vvood)  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 1,008 

Echo,  Lake  (-Sk'o)  lake  near  center  of  Tas.  Cumberland  co.  12  D. 

Echuca  (e-choo'ka)  agr.  bor.  Vic.  on  Murray  river 4,354 

Eddystone  Point  (Sd'dl-ston-)  cape,  N  E  Tas.  with  lighthouse. 
Eden  (e'den)  spt.  N.  S.  W.  with  lighthouse,  on  Twofold  Bay,  pop.  359.  —  co. 
N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  43  D  pop.  52,959  ;  chief  town  Auckland. 

Edentaope,  town,  W  Vic.  279  m.  W  N  W  of  Melbourne  ;  past 231 

Eden,  Mount,  extinct  volcano  &  sub.  of  Auckland,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Eden  Terrace,  sub.  of  Auckland,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Edgeoumbe  Bay  (gj'kijm-)  iiUet,  E  coast  Q.  lat.  20'  S. 

Elithburgh  (e'dlth-bQrg),  mun.  town,  Fergusson  co.  S.  A.  ;  watering  place. ..       221 
Edwardson  Sound,  fiord,  S  W  coast  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  branch  of 
Preservation  Inlet. 

Edwardstown,  town,  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 288 

Egmont,  Cape  (-gg'mont)  cape,  W  Taranaki  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  with  light- 
house. 
Egmont,  Mount,  Maori  tiame  Taranaki  (ta'ra-ua'ke)  volcanic  mt.  Taranaki 
prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  S,2G0  ft. 

EldSVOld  (idz'vold)  gold  rain,  town,  Q.  near  upper  Bui'nett  river 1,258 

Elnasleigh  (i'n.jz-le  ;  colloq.  en'ilz-le)  riv.  N    Q.  flows  W  into  Gilbert  river. 
Eketahuna  tS-kS-ta-hoo'ua  ;  coUoq.  8k'a-ta-hoo'na  ;  originiiUij  6-ka-ta'hoo-na) 
town,  Wairarapa  North  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity  369 ;  past. 

Elaine  (e-lan')  min.  town.  Grant  co.  Vic 292 

Elanle,  Mount  (e-lii'ue)  mt.  peak,  N  E    N.  S.  W.  Clarence  co. 
Elcho  Island  (Sl'ko-)  isl.  N  of  Arnhem  Land,  N.  Ter. 

Eldon   Range  (Sl'dou)  mt.  range,  Tas.   in  Montagu  &  Lincoln  cos.  ;   highest 
point  4,78'J  ft. 

Eldorado  (51-d'o-ra'do)  min.  &  agr.  town,  Bogong  co.  Vic 243 

Elgin  (Sl'gTn)  CO.  Southern  dist.  Q.  2,534  D. 

Elle  de  Beaumont  (a'le'  de  bo'moN')  peak  of  Southern  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

10,200  ft. 
Elizabeth,  Cape  (-e-lTz'a-beth)  cape,  S.  A.,  W  Yorke's  Pen. 
Elizabeth,  Point,  cape,  W  coast  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

EUalong  (el'la-15ng)  town,  Northumberland  co.  N.  S.  W 278 

Ellen's  Peak,  peak  in  Stirling  Range,  W.  A.  3.420  ft. 

EUerslie  (el'erz-lT)  vil.  Eden  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  suburb  of  Auckland 3C5 

EUery,  Mount  (el'er-I)  mt.  Croajiugolong  co.  Vic.  4,255  ft. 

Ellesmere  (elz'mer)  town,  Tas.     See'  Scottsdale.  —  agr.  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  21 

m.  S  W  of  Christchurch,  pop.  with  vicinity  202. 
Ellesmere,  Lake,  large  coastal  lake,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  W  of  Banks  Pen. 
Ellice  Islands  (Sl'is-)  group  isls.  S.  Pacific  Oc.  about  lat.  8^  30'  S,  Ion.  179'  E. 

Elmhurst  (Slm'htirst)  agr.  &  min.  town,  Vic.  on  Wimmera  river 272 

Elmore  (Si'mor)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Cainpaspe  riv.  128  m.  N  of  Melbourne 470 

Elphinstone  (Sl'fin-ston)  co.  Northern  dist.  Q.  3,433  D;   chief  town  Towns- 
ville.  —  town,  Talbot  co.  Vic.  pop.  estimated  270  ;  agr.  &  past. 

Elsmore,  town,  Gough  co.  N.  S.  W 249 

Elstemwick  (el'stem-wTk)  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic. 

Eltham  (Sl'tham)  town,  Vic.  on  Yarra  Yarra  riv.  14  m.  from  Melbourne,  pop. 

377 ;  grazing." —  town,  Hawera  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  306  ;  dairying. 
Elvlre  (Sl'vir)  riv.  Kimberley  div.  W.  A.  trib.  of  Ord  riv. ;  place  of  disastrous 
Hall's  Creek  rush. 

Emerald  {§m'er-ald)  town,  Q.  165  m.  W  of  Rockhampton  ;  past '  406 

Emerald  Hill."  See  Melbourne,  South. 

Emmaville   (em'ma-vTl)   or  Vegetable  Creek,  tin  min.  town.  New  England 

dist.  N.  S.  W ". 978 

Emu  (e'mu)  river,  N  Tas.  flows  into  Emu  Bay. 
Emu  Bay,  bay,  N  coast  of  Tas. 

Emu  Park,  town,  Q.  watering  place  on  Keppel  Bay 22S 

Emu  Plains,  town,  N.  S.  W.  36  m.  W  of  Sydney ;  agr.  &  past 642 

Encounter  Bay  (5n-kown'ter)  bay,  S.  A.  at  mouth  of  Murray  river. 
Endeavour  (gn-dev'or)  riv.  Q.,  E  Cape  York  Pen.  with  2  lighthouses  at  heads. 
Enfield  (gn'feld)  mun.  sub,  of  Sydney,  N.  S.'  W.  pop.  2,050.  —  town  near  Oa- 
maru,  Waimate  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity  289. 

Enngonia  (Su-gon'ya)  town,  Culgoa  co.  N.  S.  W 78 

Entrance  Island,  small  isl.  S  of  Tas.  with  lighthouse. 

Epping,  agr.  town,  Bourke  co.  Vic 287 

Epsom  (ep'sum)  sub.  of  Auckland,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Erina  (e'rin-a)  tovra,  Northumberland  co.  N.  S.  W 203 

Eromanga  Island  (a'r6-ma'nga)  one  of  New  Hebrides  Isls.  S.  Pacific  Oc. 
Escape,   riv.   Q.,  N  Cape   York   Pen. ;    place  of   Kennedy's  murder   by   abo- 
rigines. 

Esk  (Ssk)  town,  Q.  G7  m.  N  W  of  Brisbane  ;  past 407 

Esperance  (es'per-aus)  mun.  town  S    Vi.  A.  on  Esperance  Bay,  port  for  Dundas 

gold  field,  estimated  pop.  (in  1895)  1,000. 
Esperance  Bay,  bay,  S  coast  W.  A. 

EspiritU  Santo  (es-pe're-too  sau'to)  native  name  Marina  (ma-re'ua)  largest  of 
New  Hebrides  Isls.  S.  Pacific  Oc. 

Essendon  (Ss'en-don)  town,  Vic.  sub.  of  Melbourne 14,411 

Etheridge  (Sth'er-ij)  riv.  N    Q.  trib.  Einasleigh  riv.  —  gold  field,  Gilbert  co.  Q. 

near  head  waters  Etheridge  river. 
Eucla  (u'kla)  land  division,  S  E    W.  A.  on  Great  Australian  Bight,  mostly  un- 
occupied, 59,000  n.  —  telegraph  station,  S  E  corner  W.  A.  pop.  (in  1895)  32. 
Eudunda  (ii-dun'da)  town,  S.  A.  69  m.  N  of  Adelaide,  pop.  264,  pop.  with  Eu- 
dunda  West  484. 

Eugowra  (fi-gow'ra)  to%vn,  Ashburnliam  co.  N.  S.  W 137 

Eumeralla  (u-mer-"ai'la)  riv.  Vic.  80  m.  long,  fiows  into  Portland  Bay. 
Eurinye  (ii-rin'e)  co.  Central  dist.  Q.  19,2.50  D. 

Euroa  (u-ro'a)  town,  Vic.  94  ni.  N  N  E  of  Melbourne  ;  graz.  &  agr 884 

Evandale  (Sv'an-dal)  agr.  town,  Tas.  13  m.  S  E  of  Launceston 540 

Eveleen  Mine  (ev'e-len-)  small  silver  min.  town,  N.  Ter.  about  30  m.  S  E  of 

Union. 
Evelyn  (Sv'e-lTn)  co.  Vic.  S  of  Hume  Range,  1,172  D  pop.  9,972.  —  co.  N  W 

N.  S.  W.  on  border  of  S.  A.  3,713  D  pop.  575. 
Everard,  Cape  (-Sv'er-ard)  cape,  S  E     Vic.  with  lighthouse. 

Ewenmar  (u'gn-miii")  co.  N.  S.  W.,  B  of  Macquarie  riv.  2,054  D 2,035 

Exmouth  Gull  (eks'muth-)  gulf,  W  coast  W.  A.  long.  114'  30'  E. 
Expedition  Range,  mt.  range,  E     Q.  Leichhardt  past.  dis. 

Eyre  (Sr)  co.  S.  A.,  W  of  Murray  riv.  1,415  D 6,001 

Eyre,  Laike,  large  shallow  salt  lake,  N    S.  A. 

Eyre's  Creek,  riv.  Q.  &  S.  A.  formed  by  junction  of  Hann'lton  &  Georgina 
rivers. 

nyre's  Peninsula,  large  pen.  S    S.  A.  lat.  33''  to  SS'  S. 


F. 


*\rj. 


Facing  Island  (fa'slng-)  isl.  E  of  Q.,  S  E  of  Curtis  Isl. 
Fairfield  (far'feld)  town,  N.  S.  W.  18  m.  W  of  Sydney,  forming  with  Snat)i:'!,;i/> 
the  municipality  of  Smithfield  and  Fairfield,  joint  pop.  1,392.  —  See  Timi!A?.s.\. 
Fairlle  (fSr'li)  town,  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  39  m.  N  W  of  Timaru.       :vx- 
Farewell,  Cape  (-fSr'wgl')  N  point  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Farewell  Spit,  spit,  running  E  from  Cape  Farewell,  S.  Is\  N.  Z.  with  lighthouse. 

Farina  (fa-re'na)  town,  S.  A.  408  m.  N  of  Adelaide 212 

Farm  Cove,  inlet,  N.  S.  W.,  S  arm  of  Port  Jackson  ;  anchorage  for  war  ?hip8. 

Farnell  (far-nel')  co.  N.  S.  W.  on  W  border,  3,007  D 403 

Featherston  (fgtli'er-ston)  town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  51  ra.  N  E  of  Wellin  'Ion. . .       OCfJ 

Feathertop,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  Bogong  co.  Vic.  6,303  ft. 

Feilding  (fel'dtng)  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  100  m.  N  of  Wellington  ;  agr.  &  gi  ■;;.    . ,      i  ,r,SH 

Fendalton  (fen'dal-ton)  vil.  Selwyn  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z .7i' 

Ferguson  (fer'gu-son")  CO.  Central  dist.  Q.  2,470  D. 

Fergusson  (fer'gu-sgn)  CO.  on  Yorke's  Pen.  S.  A.  1,858  D .,",,".> 

Fernmount,  town^  R"aleigh  co.  N.  S.  W (^ 

Fernslde,  vil.  Ashley  CO.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z Hifi 

Ferntree  Gully  (fem'tre-)  town,  Vic.  23  m.  E  of  Melbourne  ;  agr T  i- 

Field  (East),  Mount,  mt.  peak,  Buckingham  co.  Tas.  4,167  ft. 
Field  (West),  Mount,  mt.  peak,  Buckingham  co.  Tas.  4,721  ft. 
Fiji  Islands  (fe'je-)  group  in  S.  Pacific,  7,740  Q  80  inhabited  ;  a  British  C  i;!.>rn', 
pop.  121,000;  *  Suva. 

Finch  (finch)  CO.  N.  S.  W.  on  N  border,  4,124  D ]  .'.4S 

Fingal  (fTn'gal)  town,  N  E  Tas.  Cornwall  co. ;  dairying  &  coal  min -^j-.i 

Fingal,  Cape,"  cape,  N.  S.  W.  near  Q.  border,  with  lighthouse. 
Finke  (f Tnk)  or  Larapinta  (ISr'a-pIn'ta)  riv.  N.  Ter.  with  its  tribs.  forn.    '■.  \V 
river  system  central  Australia,  empties  into  Lake  Eyre. 

Fiord  (fy8rd)  co.  S  W  coast  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  3,040  D ,    .         ,1 

Firth  of  Thames  (ferth  ov  t6mz)  S  arm  of  Hauraki  Gulf,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Fish,  riv.  about  18  m.  E  of  Bathurst :  place  of  first  authentic  gold  discov,   v  in 
N.  S.  W.  B  . 

Fitzgerald  (f its-jSr'ald)  CO.  N  W  N.  S.  W.,  W  of  Paroo  riv.  2,148  D 2;.", 

Fitzroy  (fits'roi')  city,  Vic.  sub.  of  Melbourne,  pop.  32,453.  —  riv.  E  Q.  ISO  m. 
long,  flows  into  Keppel  Bay.  —  riv.  Kimberley  div.  W.  A.   flows  into  King 
Sound.  —  riv.  S  W  Vic.  flows  into  Portland  Bay.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Clarence 
riv.  1,540  D  pop.  2,572.  —  co.  Southern  dist.  Q.  2,500  D. 
Fitzroy  Falls,  falls,  Camden  co.  N.  S.  W.  080  ft.  high. 
Fitzroy,  Point,  cape,  W  Great  Barrier  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Five  Dock  (tiv  dok)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  on  Parramatta  river. 1,2.% 

Five  Islands,  small  group,  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Wollongong. 
Flattery,  Cape  (-fl5t'ter-T)  cape,  Q.,  E  Cape  York  Pen. 
Flat-top  Island,  small  isl.  E  of  Q.  near  Mackay,  with  lighthouse. 
Flemington  (flem'Ing-ton)  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic.  contains  noted  race  c  .:,;«. 

See  Flemington  and  Kensington. 
Flemington  and  Kensington,  bor.  Vic.  formed  of  two  suburbs  of  Melbtume, 

joint  pop.  9,958. 
Flinders  tflin'derz)  riv.  N  Q.  500  m.  long,  flows  into  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  —  en. 
S.  A.,  S  Eyre's  Pen.  1,850  D  pop.  1,488.  — co.  N.  S.  W.,  W  of  Boganriv.  2,41.->  P 
pop.  673.  —  CO.  Central  dist.  Q.  1,584  D.  —  town,  Vic.  on  Western  Port, 
123  ;  agr.  &  past. 
Flinders  Bay,  bay,  S  W  coast  W.  A.,  E  of  Cape  Leeuwin. 
Flinders  Group,  group  of  small  isls.  Q.  in  Bathurst  Bay,  E  of  Cape  York  fen. 
Flinders  Island,  isl.  N  E  of  Tas.  largest  of  Furneaux  Isls.  800  D.  —  sm&.'l  isl. 

S.  A.,  W  of  Eyre's  Pen.  in  Great  Australian  Bight. 
Flinders,  Point  or  West  Head,  cape,  Vic.  W  of  entrance  to  Port  Phillip  Baj'. 
Flinders  Point,  pt.  Tas.  W  of  entrance  to  Port  Dalrymple. 
Flinders  Range,  mt.  range,  S.  A.  from  Spencer's  Gulf  to  Lake  Blancne  ;  ;ii,-h- 

est  peak  Mt.  Remarkable,  3,178  ft. 
Florentine  (fior'en-tin)  riv.  Tas.  trib.  of  Derwent  river. 
Fly,  riv.  British  5few  Guinea,  flows  into  Gulf  of  Papua. 

Follett  (fol'let)  CO.  S  W    Vic.  onS.  A- border  1,103  D 2,749 

Footscray  (fSSts'kra)  city,  Vic.  sub.  of  Melbourne 19,149 

Forbes  (fSrbz)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  289  m.  W  of  Sydney,  pop.  3,011 ;  i-.gr.  & 
past.  —  land  board  dist.  N.  S.  W.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Lachlan  riv.  1,413  0 
pop.  3,262. 
Forest  Creek,  creek,  trib.  of  Campaspe  riv.  Vic. ;  place  of  early  gold  discovoi  v. 
Forest  Hill,  int.  Tambo  CO.  Vic.  5,000  ft.  high. 

Forestier's  Peninsula   (for-est'yerz)  pen.   S  E  Tas.  continued  in  Tasi    i>i  - 
Pen. 

Forest  Reefs,  gold  min.  town,  Bathurst  co.  N.  S.  W 11.' 

Formby  (f8rm'bT)  small  town,  Tas.     See  Devonport,  West. 

Forster  (fors'ter)  spt.  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  Cape  Hawke :-'/-':' 

Fortescue  (fSr'tes-ku)  riv.  N.  W.  div.  W.  A. 

Fortescue  Bay, "bay,  E  Tasman  Pen.  S  E  coast  Tas.  —  co.  Southern  dift.  Q. 

2,790  D. 
Forth  (forth)  riv.  Tas.  flows  into  Bass  Strait.  —  or  The  Forth  or  Hamllton- 
on-Forth,  tovv-n,  N  Tas.  qii  Forth  riv.  approx.  pop.  (1897)  500  ;  ai;r.  &  timl'er. 
Fortitude  Valley  (fSr'tl-tud-)  part  of  Brisbane,  Q.,  N  of  Brisbane  river. 

Fortrose  (f 8rt'roz)  town.  Southland  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z W;> 

Foster  (fos'ter)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  107  m.  S  E  of  Melbourne. CO 

Foulwlnd,  Cape  (-fowl'wTnd)  cape,  N  W    S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  with  lighthouse. 
Foveaux  Strait  (fo'vo'-)  strait  between  S.  Isl.  &  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Fowler's  Bay,  inlet,  S  W  coast  S.  A.  arm  of  Great  Australian  Bight. 
Fox  Glacier,  large  glacier.  Southern  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  9|  m.  long. 

Foxton  (foks'ton)  spt.  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  mouth  of  Manawatu  river .    .    .l,?2? 

Frankland  (frSnk'hnnd)  riv.  S  W    W.  A. 

Franklin  (fritnk'lTn)  town,  Tas.  on  Huon  riv.  pop.  506  ;  fruit  &  timber.  ~  co. 
Tas.  E  of  Macquarie  Har.  1,574  O.  —  riv.  Tas.  trib.  of  Gordon  riv.  r~  co. 
N.  S.  W.,  W  of  Lachlan  riv.  1,397  D  pop.  491. 
Franklin  Harbor  (or  Harbour),  inlet,  S.  A.,  E  coast  Eyre's  Pen. 
Franklin,  Mount,  mt,  peak,  Somerset  co.  Tas.  3,597  ft.  , 

Frankston  (tranks'ton)  watering  place,  Vic.  26  m.  S  of  Melbourne 7',M 

Franz-Josef  Glacier  (frants'yo'zgf-)  Southern  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  Si  m.  lonj. 
Fraser  (fra'zer-),  or  Great  Sandy,  Island,  isl.  E  of  Q.  70  m.  long,  oft  moufn 

o!  Mary  river. 
Frazer  Peaks,  mts.  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Frederick  Henry  Bay,  inlet,  S  E  coast  of  Tas.  N  arm  of  Storm  Bay.     . 
Frederick  Henry  Island,  large  isl.  S  W  of  Dutch  New  Guinea. 

Frederickton  (IrSd'er-ik-ton)  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Macleay  river '•I' 

Freeman's  Reach,  town.  Cook  co.  N.  S.  W i  ^ 

Fremantle  (fre'mSn-tl)  chief  spt.  town  of  W.  A.  at  mouth  of  Swan  river.  .,( :'7 

Fremantle.  North,  mun.  town,  W.  A.  on  Swan  riv.  estimated  pop.  (1895)      » 
French  Island  (frgnc)i-)  large  isl.  S  of  Vic.  in  Western  Port. 
Frenchman's  Cap  (frgnch'm.anz-)  mt.  W  Tas.  near  Macquarie  Har.  4.756  \\. 
French  Pass,  strait,  between"D'Urville  Isl.  &  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  with  lighthou.v 

Freshwater  Camp,  pearling  station,  W.  A.  on  Shark  Bay HP 

Frewville  (froo'vTl)  town,  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A '-li*  . 

Friendly  Islands,  group,  S.  Pacific  Oc.    See  Tonga  Islands. 
Frogmoor  (frSg'moor)  town,  King  co.  N.  S.  W 


a,  e,  T.  0.  ii,  lonci ;  a,  e,  6,  ( 


!  prolonged ;  5,  S,  T,  5,  ii,  short ;  a,  e,  i,  q,  ohxcure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  fiir,  fall ;  th8re,  term  ;  fSr,  food,  f66t ;  fOrl ;  ow  (r.s-  in  cow ;  ch''i.«  m  ^  h 
ii,  0  isec  p.  1719)"  g  as  ?'i  j?t;  th  ns  in  thin  :  tU  ns  in  tbi'ip"  w,  k.  n  (see  i>   1719). 
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Froine  (fr3;-i)  .jo.  S.  A.,  N  E  of  Spencer's  GuU,  1,508  Q  pop.  9,857.  —riv.  S.  A. 

>■')<)  m.  i^'r,e,,  flows  into  Lake  Eyre. 
Fiome.  Jjiilre,  large  shallow  lake,  E  of  Lake  Torrens,  S.  A. 
V'.TerstOWfl  (fri'erz-town)  gold  rain,  town,  Vic.  86  m.  N  N  W  of  Melbourne  on 

KO'it's  C:r.rk . .'. 

Funatuti  [m.'iiii-iob'te)  atoll,  EUice  liilands,  S.  Pacific  Oc. 

Furneaux  Islands  (ffir'no-)  grouj>,  N  E  of  Tas.  in  Bass  Strait ;  largest,  Flin- 

dt'i-s  Island 


Pop. 


G. 


Melbourne, 


GallO  Islano  '  ;;a'bo-)  small  isl.  E  of  Vic.  off  Cape  Howe,  with  lighthouse. 

Gfflrtfner  T.MVe  (-gSrd'ner)  large  lake,  S.  A.,  N  of  Gawler  Ranges. 

Ga'lr -■-      1  (ga-lar'g5m-bon')  or  Gulargambone,  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Cas- 

tl.  

0ari'  :iis  (gam'be-er-)  group,  S.  A.  at  entrance  to  Spencer's  Gulf. 

Qai'.!.".  1    !'■     .lit,  an  extinct  volcano  S  E    S.  A. 

GamWot ,  fj  cnh.  town,  S.  A.  near  Mt.  Gambier 

GanOieaUKje  Bay,  bay  on  W  coast  W.  A.  lat.  27°  40'  S. 

Gap  BiuH.  V'-ut,  N.  S.  "W.  near  S  entrance  to  Port  Jackson. 

Gap   The.  <^litv,  N.  S.  "W.  near  entrance  to  Port  .Tackson  ;  "  Dunbar  "  disaster. 

Gar,1en  Isl;ma,  isl.  off  S  W  coast  W.  A.  —  isl.  N.  S.  W.  in  Port  Jackson,  used 

;ir  .III  liiii/  -rial  naval  station. 

Oarfieia  (taiield)  town,  Wallace  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Oarvoc  ^^  ii' -ok)  agr.  town,  Hampden  co.  Vic. . . : 

Gascoyne  ''■'  GaSCOigne  (gSs'koin)  riv.  W    W.  A.  flows  into  Shark  Bay.  —  land 

division  o'  W.  A.  eliiefly  past,  but  including  Murchison  gold  field,  13o,()00  D.  — 

rii.igi.--'-:-!';:!)  (list.  W.  A.  pop.  1,305. 

Gaiton  ii.'.U'lon)  town,  Q.  on  trib.  Brisbane  riv. ;  orangeries  and  vineyards 

G'awlor  Uia'ler)  CO.  S.  A.,  N  E  of  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  928  D  pop.  10,082.  —  corp. 

'.own,  .S.  A.  25  m.  N  E  of  Adelaide,  pop.  2,122,  pop.   with   Gawler  \V.  and 

(;,  nler  s.  :'.403  ;  wheat.  —  riv.  S.  A.  80  m.  long,  flows  into  Gulf  St.  Vincent. 
Gaw.'er  Hariges,  ranges  of  mts.  S.  A.  in  Eyre's  Pen.  2,000  ft.  high. 
OayacUiJl  (iian'da)  mun.  town,  S  E     Q.  on  Burnett  riv.  ;  past,  and  agr. 
Seelong  .  ir-'iong')  cml.  town,  Vic.  on  Barwon  riv.  45  m.  S  W  of  M( 

pop.  l\,'i'''.  with  suburbs  24,283. 

Qcelong  West,  bor.  sub.  of  Geelong,  on  Corio  Bay,  Vic 5, 

GB«lVilSk  Channel  (gel'vTnk- ;  Dutc/i  Kal'f ink-)  channel  between  W  coast  of 

W.  A.  all'';  iloutman's  Abrolhos. 
UeUibrand  i  jel'lT-brand)  riv.  S  Vic.  75  m.  long. 
Genoa  t  jfu':-a)  riv.  S  E  Vic.  40  m.  long,  flows  into  Mallacoota  Inlet. 
G^C2J'a5>-''e  Bay  (zha'S'graf-  or  je-o-graf'-)  inlet,  S  W  coast  of  W.  A.,  E  of 

^'ap    .N-'*  ■■.-■aliste. 
Georgr;.  lutiie,  N.  S.  W.  25  m.  S  W  of  Goulburn,  IG  m.  long,  G  m.  wide,  has  no 

O'/Met. 
George'fc   riv.  N.  S.  W.  flows  into  Botany  Bay.  — riv.  N  E  Tas. 
Qeorse'a  Bay,  inlet,  N  E  coast  Tas.  at  moutli  of  George's  river. 
George's  Hoad,  point,  N.  S.  W.,  N  shore  of  Port  Jackson  ;  fortifications. 
George  Scwnd,  fiord,  W  coast  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Qf'Orge's  Plains,  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  7  m.  W  of  Bathurst 

■lioorgesowi;,  watering  pl.ace,  Tas.  at  mouth  of  Tamar  riv.  pop.  299. — town, 

0.     •!  Kt'.'fTidge  riv.  center  of  Etheridge  gold  field,  pop.  433. —  town,  S.  A. 

:id  ■(,,  N  O'i  Adelaide,  pop,  212. 

Ceorgiana  '.■8r'jT-an'a)  co.  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Bathurst  co.  1,922  D G. 

Georglna  'jf  r-je'na)  riv.  Q.  joins  Hamilton  riv.  and  forms  Eyre's  Creek. 
"'.Jeraldins   iiir'al-den')  co.  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  935  D  pop.  18,25G. 

—  ai.',: .  aiKi  past,  town  dist.  in  the  co.  pop.  794. 

GeraldtOn  vi'5r'ald-tgn)  spt.  and  mun.  town,  W.  A.  210  m.  N  of  Perth,  with  light- 
house, pep.  1,218 ;  agr.  and  past.  ^  spt.  town,  N  E  coast  Q.  on  Johnstone  riv. 
pop.  3"3  -.  sugar. 

Germwi', on    jer'man-ton)  town,  N.  S.  W.  38  m.  N  E  of  Albury ;  agr.  and  past. . 

Germantow  I,  agr  ."town.  Grant  CO.  Vic 

Germein  Bay  (jer'man'-)  inlet,  S.  A.,  N  E  Spencer's  Gulf,  with  lighthouse. 

Gero^sry  (J.  r-oj'er-T)  town,  Goulburn  co.  N.  S,  W 

Gerrl'kgong  (jer'rin-gSng)  mun.  town,  Illawarra  dist.  N.  S.  W.  77  m.  S  of  Syd- 
ney  ^ 1, 

GioOO  Ranf.-9  (glb'bo-)  mt.  range,  Benambra  co.  Vic.  5,7G4  ft.  high. 

Gilbert  i.sT.bert)  riv.  N  Q.  256  m.  long,  flows  into  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  —  co. 
Vortii'.:;-'!  ,Us~t.  Q.  16,640  Q;  chief  town  Georgetown. 

Gilbert  I^laads  or  KingsmiU  Group,  group  of  isls.  Pacific  Oc.  on  equator, 
i  .'I.L-.  !70-'>_S. 

'iil.jerjcia  i  f  fl'ber-ton)  town,  S.  A.  sub.  of  Adelaide 

Uingi!!     l>r'jin')~agf.  mun.  town,  W.  A.  50  m.  N  of  Perth,  pop,  (in  1895)  150. 

Glp.3.-*(pip„tco.  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Lachlan  riv.  2,448  0 1. 

Gippsland  (?ips'15nd)  S  E  dist.  of  Vic.  between  the  sea  &  the  Great  Dividing 
Range  A  .ong.  145-^  50'  to  150^  E.  ' 

Gililambone  (jir-Tl'sim-bon)  town,  Canbelego  co.  N.  S.  W.  ;  copper  min.  and 
past 

OiSbome  i>:'z'born)  spt.  bor,  N,  Isl.  N".  Z.  on  Poverty  Bay,  pop.  2,158.  — agr. 
'.;.  ,->,  \'ii:.  10  hT.  N  W  of  Melbourne,  pop,  413. 

C-i'.'jvrne.  :J"ount.  mt.  peak,  Tanjil  co.  Vic.  approximate  height,  5,300  ft. 

(Hsl'C- .-  .,  ij ')rth,  town,  N.  I.sl.  N.  Z.  sub.  of  Gisborne 

laacj    .  :,  mt.  peak.  Southern  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  10,017  ft. 

Jila-.S-  }-K,  lad'ston)  agr.  corp.  town,  S.  A.  136  m.  N  of  Adelaide,  pop.  605.  — 
mun.  apt.  (.own  on  Port  Curtis,  E  Q.  pop.  932.  —  co.  Loddon  dist.  Vic.  1,802  D 
pop.  18,726. —  CO.  Northern  dist.  Q.  2,400  0;  chief  town  Ravenswood.  —  co. 
S.  Tt-r.  on  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  7,800  O,  —  town,  Dudley  co,  N.  S,  W,  pop.  176. 

—  bor.  Ota/o  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  287.  —tin  min.  town,  Tas.  on  Rjnga- 
rooiua  liv.  pop.  193. 

Glamotgan  (gla-m_8r'gan)  CO.  E  Tas.  J  o'Jg  O. 

Glanmip  (  /lan'mir)  tdvvn,  RoxburghlJ3j,ijj\  S.  W 

Glebe  ( ^ir-' •,  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.L^s  jut 17. 

Glebe  TBian.l,  small  isl,  in  Sydney  W  s   W  'ernmeut  abattoirs. 

GleTielon  '    3rlebe  Town,  town,  Ta;)'         ' :obart 

6ia.ncoe  :.li  I'kol.    See  Talga  TalgjSp  n 

QJendon  Irt'Ok  (gleu'don-)  town,  Durham  co.  N.  S.  W 

GTeneIg  'slea-elg')  corp".  town,  S.  A.  on  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  with  lighthouse,  pop. 

",i>jO.  —  riv.  S  W    Vic.  281  m.  long,  flows  into  Discovery  Bay. 
Glen  Innes  '-in'nes)  mun.  town.  New  England  dist.  N.  S.  W.  ;  agr.  and  past. .    2. 

Gl«n  lliB   r^l.hi  I'rTs)  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic : 

Gleulyo.l    ,_•  ien-ll'on)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Loddon  river 

Glen  IWi.ti-.liell  (-mjch'el).     See  Teralba. 

Glenu'e  ".  .•l.'nas  (glen'nl-)  small  group  near  Wilson's  Prom.  Vic. 

GleuO'O'm'  :glen-8r'kT)  town,  Tas.  near  Hobart,  pop.  588;  fruit  and  hops.— 

town,  \ic  on  Wimmera  riv.  pop.  224;  past. 

CHsil  Osmond  (-5z'moud)  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A. ;  quarries 

Gl«2iroy  ;  'l^n'roi)  agr.  town,  Bourke  co.  Vic 

Gloucsater    flos'ter)  co.  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Manning  riv.  3,101  D  pop.  13,632.— 

iinal!  to- v.,  in  co. 
Gloucester,  Cape,  cape,  E  coast  Q.  lat.  20°  S. 
GJonoeSter    sland,  isl.  E  of  Q.,  N  of  Cape  Gloucester. 


241 


345 


115 


162 


438 


Pop. 

Gocup  (i-'o'kup)  town,  Wynyard  co.  N.  S.  W 288 

Godley  Glacier  (god'll-)  glacier,  S.  I.sl.  N.  Z.  near  Mt.  Cook,  8  m.  long. 
Godley  Head,  cape,  N  entrance  to  Port  Lyttelton,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  with  lighthouse. 
Golden.  "/  IHassacre.  Bay,  bay,  N  coast  of  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Golden  Point,  gold  min.  town,  Bourke  co.  Vic 226 

Golden  Valley,  part  of  the  Yilgarn  gold  field.  W.  A. ;  chief  town  Knutstord. 
Goldsborough  (goldz'btir-ro)  gold  min.  town,  Gladstone  co.  Vic.  pop.  236.^ 

town,  ■\\'estlancl_co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  249. 
Goode  Island  (good-)  islet  in  Torres  Strait,  N  of  Q.  with  lighthouse. 

Goodna  (good'na)  coal  min.  town,  Q.  on  Brisbane  river 291 

GoodOOga  (goo-dob'ga)  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  Q.  boi-der 198 

Goolagong  (gool'a-gong)  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Lachlan  river 146 

Goolwa  (gool'wa)  spt.  corp.  town,  S.  A.  near  mouth  Murray  river 632 

Goonallebah  (gSo-uitl'le-ba)  town,  Rous  co.  N.  S.  W .' 149 

Goondiwindi  (goon'dT-wIn'dt)  mun.  town,  S  E     Q.  on  Macintyre  river 510 

Goonoo  GoonOO  (go8-noo-gd8-uoo')  town.  Parry  CO.  N.  S.  W 103 

Goose  Island,  one  of  the  Chappell  Islands,  N  E  of  Tas.  with  lighthouse. 
Gordon  (gor'don)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  on  Moorabool  riv.  57  m.  W  of  Melbourne, 

pop.  626.  —  riv.  W  Tas.  flows  into  Macquarie  Bar.  — eo.  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Mac- 

quarie  riv.  1,.520  O  pop.  2,562. —co.  Southern  dist.  SW   Q.  13,235  D. —  riv. 

S  W   W.  A,  trib.  Frankland  river. 

Gore,  agr.  bor.  Otago,  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Mataura  river 1,618 

Gormanston  (gSr'manz-ton)  min.  town,  Montagu  co.  Tas.  approx.  pop.  300. 
Gosford  (gos'ford)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  50  m.  N  of  Sydney  ;  timber  and  fruit. .       685 

Gough  (g5f)  CO.  N  New  England  dist.  N.  S.  W.  1,779  D 13,052 

Goulburn  (gol'bQm)  city,  N.  S.  W.  134  ui.  S  W  of  Sydney,  pop.  10,916 ;  cml. 

and  p,ast.  ^land  board  dist.  N.  S.  W.  —  riv.  Vic.  345  m.  long,  trib.  of  Murray 

riv.  — riv.  N.  S.  W.  trib.  of  Hunter  riv.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.  on  Murray  riv.  1,384  0 

pop.  9,242  ;  chief  town  Albury. 
Goulburn  Islands,  smalljsls.  N  of  N.  Ter. 

Gould's  Sugar  Loaf  (gooldz-)  mt.  peak,  Lincoln  co.  Tas,  3,972  ft. 
Gourock  Range  (goo'rSk),  mt.  range,  S  E    N.  S.  W,  part  of  Great  Dividing 

Range  :  liighest  peak  Mt,  Jindulian,  4,300  ft, 
Gowan  Range  (gow'an-)  mt,  range,  Q.,  N  of  Warrego  past.  dist. 

Gowen  (gow'eu)  co.  N.  S.  W.,  N  of  Castlereagh  riv.  1,696  0 2,140 

Grabben  Guflen  (grab'en  gul'en)  town.  King  co.  N.  S.  W 197 

Grafton  (griif'ton)  city,  N.  S.  W.  on  Clarence  riv.  pop.  4,445 ;  cml.  and  agr.  — 

land  board  dist.  of  N.  S.  W.  —  sub.  Auckland,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Grafton,  Cape,  cape,  E  Q.  lat.  16^  50'  S. 
Grampians.  The  (-gram'pT-anz)  range  of  mts.  W  Vic.  a  northern  spur  of  Great 

Dividing  Range  ;  highest  peak  Mt.  William,  3,827  ft. 
Grandchester  (grSnd'ches-ter),  small   town,  Q.  44  m.  W  of  Brisbane.  —  mt. 

peak,  Jloreton  past.  dist.  Q.  1.158  ft. 

Grant,  co.  Vic.  W  of  Port  Phillip  Bay,  1,834  0 69,599- 

Grant.  Point,  headland,  Vic.  W  Pliillip  Isl.  at  entrance  to  Western  Port. 
Granville  (gran'vTl)  mfg.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  13  m.  W  of  Sydney,  pop.  4,248. 

—  sub.  of  Maryborough,  Q.  pop.  540.  —  co.  S.  A.  between  lat.  32°  &  32°  30'  S 

1,168  O  pop.  1.430. 

Granya  (gran'ya)  town,  Benambra  co.  Vic. ;  min.  and  past 209 

Great  Australian  Bight,  broad  bight,  S  of  S.  A.  and  W.  A. 

Great  Barrier  Island,  is!.  N  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  Hauraki  Gulf 262 

Great  Barrier  Reef,  coral  reef  off  Q.  parallel  with  E  coast,  over  1 ,000  m.  long. 
Great  Dividing  Range,  prin.  mt.  range  of  E  Australia,  running  approximately 

parallel  witli  the  coast  from  N  to  S,  and  forming  the  watershed  of  the  E  and  W 

river  systems  of  the  E  part  of  the  continent. 
Great  lUng  Island,  largest  of  Three  Kings  Islands,  N  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Great  Lake,  lake,  Westmoreland  co,  Tas,  3,800  ft.  above  sea  level,  -14  D, 
Great  Mercury  Island,  chief  isl.  D'Haussez  Group,  off  N  E  coast  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Great  Northern  Camp,  min.  center,  Bogong  co.  Vic 262 

Great  Sandy  Desert,  tract  of  waterless  country,  W.  A.,  S  of  Kimberley  div. 

Great  Sandy  Island.    See  Eraser  Island. 

Great  Sandy  Strait,  strait,  S  E  of  Q,  between  Great  Sandy  Isl,  and  mainland. 

Great  Western,  town,  Borung  co.  Vic.  ;  min.  agr.  and  viticulture 199 

Green  Cape,  cape,  S  E   N.  S,  W,  lat.  37°  20'  S,  with  lighthouse. 

Greendale,  vii.  Selwyn  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 370 

Green  Island,  bor.  sub.  of  Dunedin,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  687.  —  isl.  in  Foveaux 

Strait,  N.  Z. 
Greenough  (gren'Sf)  riv.  W.  A.  flows  S  W  through  Victoria  dist.  into  Indian 

Oc.  —agr.  town,  on  riv.  pop.  with  vicinity  1,044. 

Greenpark,  vil.  Selwyn  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 349 

Greensborongh  (greuz'biSr-ro)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Plenty  river 234 

Gregory  (grSg'o-rT)  riv.  N  Q.  160  m.  long,  flows  into  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  —  co. 

N.  S.  W.,  £"^0?  Began  riv.  3,008  0 1,261 

Gregory,  Lake,  shallow  salt  lake,  S.  A.,  S  E  of  Lake  Eyre. 
Gregory  North,  past.  dist.  W  border  Q.  85,211  O. 
Gregory  Range,  mt.  chain,  N  W  Q. 
Gregory  South,  past.  dist.  S  W  border  Q.  47,345  O. 

GrenfeU  (grgn'fSl)  mun.  town,  Monteagle  co.  N.  S.  W.  ;  pop.  including  munici- 
pality 1,832,  pop.  of  mun.  745  ;  agr.  min.  and  past. 

Grenville  (gren'vll)  co.  S  Vic.  W  of  Yarrowee  riv.  1,465  0 41,975 

Grenvllle,  Cape,  cape,  E  Cape  York  Pen.  Q. 

Gresford  (gres'ford)  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Paterson  riv.  ;  agr.  and  past 537 

Gresham  (grgsh'am)  co.  N  E    N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Mitchell  riv.  1,109  0 552 

Greta  (gre'ta)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  32  m.  N  W  of  Newcastle  ;  coal  &  wine 1,751 

Grey,  co,  SB    S.  A.  on  Vic.  border  2,044  O  pop.  10,943.  —  co.  Southern  dist.  Q. 

11,060  0, —  CO.  N  W    S.  Isl,  N,  Z,  1,452  O  pop,  10,348,  —  riv,  in  Grey  co.  N.  Z, 

Greymouth  (gra'mouth)  spt.  bor.  on  Grey  riv.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  ;  coal  min 3,787 

Grey  Range,  mt.  range,  S  W   Q.  — mt.  range,  N  W  corner  N.  S.  W.  ;  highest 

peak  Mt.  Arrowsmith.  2,000  ft. 

GreytOWn,  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  59  m.  E  N  E  of  Wellington  ;  agr.  &  past 1 ,141 

Griffiths  Island,  isl.  S  Vic.  in  Port  Fairy. 

Grim,  Cape,  the  N  W  point  of  Tas. 

Groote  Eylandt  (gro'te  I'liint)  isl.  N  E  of  N  Ter.  W  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Grose,  riv.  N.  S.  AV.  trib.  of  Hawkesbury  river. 

GrOVetOWn,  vil.  Marlborough  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 316 

Guadalcanar  Island  (gwii'thal-ka'nyar)  one  of  Solomon  Isls.  Pacific  Oc. 
Guildford  (gil'ford)  agr.  mun.  town,  W.  A.  on  Swan  riv.  8  m.  above  Perth,  pop. 

726.  —town,  C'umberland  co.  N.  S.  W.  pop.  126.  —  agr.  &  min.  town,  Vic.  on 

Loddon  riv.  pop.  236. 
Gulargambone.    See  Galargambone. 
Gulf.     See  the  specific  name  of  each  gulf. 
Gulgong  (gool'gong)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.,  207  m.  N  Wof  Sydney  ;  gold  min.  & 

agr 1,283 

Gumeracha  (goo-mer-ak'a)  town,  S.  A.  23  m.  N  E  of  Adelaide 229 

Gum  Flat,  town,  Murchison  co.  N.  S.  W 238 

Gunbower  (gun'bow-er)  co.  Vic.  between  Loddon  &  Murray  rivs.  1,348  D 8,706 

Gundagai  (gQn'da-gI)"mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Murrumbidgee  riv.  pop.  of  mun. 

948,  pop.  including  South  Gundagai  1,424. 

Gundaroo  (gun-da-roo')  tovifn,  Murray  CO.  N.  S.  W.  181  m.  S  W  of  Sydney 351 

GunderbOOka  (gifn'der-bSSk'a)  co.  N     N.  S.  W.  ^between  Darling  &  Warrego 

rivs.  2,440  D ~ .". 850 

Gunnedah  (gtin'ne-da)  agr.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Namoi  river 1,362 


U  ui'ian^    -luare  miles  ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  bor.,  borough  ;  cml.,  commercial ;  Corp.,  corporate  ;  dist.,  district ;  div,,  division  ;  har.,  harbor  ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min,, 
■ar.niKi  ;  mun.,  municipal ;  past.,  pastoral ;  pop,,  population  ;  prov.,  provincial ;  riv.,  river  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  sub.,  suburb  ;  vil.,  -village.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  2014. 
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Ounnlng  (gun'ing)  town,  N.  S.  W.  165  m.  S  W  of  Sydney  ;  agr.  &  past 

Quyong  (goo'yong)  town,  Bathurst  co.  N.  S.  W 

Gwydlr  (gwl'dir)  riv.  N    N.  S.  W.  trib.  of  Darling  riv.  450  m.  long.  —  past. 

dist.  N.  S.  ■W."ll,718  Q. 
Gympie  (gTm'pT)  gold  min.  mun.  town,  Q.  107  m.  N  of  Brisbane,  pop.  8,449, 

pop.  within  5  m.  radius  10,972. 


Pop. 
468 
243 


H. 


Haapai  (ha'a-pa-S-),  or  Hapai  (ha'pi'-).  Group,  small  group  of  isls.  S.  Pacific 

Oc.  lat.  20°  S,  long.  175°  W. 
fiaast,  mount  (-hast)  mt.  peak,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  Southern  Alps,  9,835  ft. 

Haddon  (had'on)  agr.  &  min.  town,  Greuville  co.  Vic 

Hagley  Park "(liSg'lT-)  sub.  of  Christchurch,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Hahndorf  (han'd8rf )  agr.  town,  S.  A.  31  m.  E  of  Adelaide 

Haldinger,  Mount  (-M'ding-er)  mt.  peak,  Southern  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  10,107  ft. 

Hakatere  (ha-ka-ta'ra).     See'HAMPSTEAD. 

Haloombe  (hal'kom)  town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  108  m.  N  of  Wellington  ;  agr.  &  past. 

Half  moon  Bay,  "fishing  town,  on  bay  of  same  name,  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z 

Halifax  Bay  (hal'I-f aks-)  bay,  E  coast  of  Q.  lat.  19°  S.  —  small  town,  Q.  on 

Herbert  riv.  near  Halifax  Bay. 

Halkett  {lial'kSt)  town,  Selwyn  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Hall's  Creek,  small  town,  W.  A.  center  of  Kimberley  gold  field,  —mining  field, 

Murchison  co.  N.  S.  W.  pop.  169. 
Halswell  (halz'wgl)  sub.  of  Christchurch,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Hamilton  (liSm'tl-ton)  mun.  sub.  of  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W.  pop.  4,844. —  agr.  & 

cral.  bor.  Vic.  197  m.  W  of  Melbourne,  pop.  3,373.  —  agr.  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on 

Waikato  riv.  pop.  1,212.  —  or  Hamilton-on-Clyde,  o>-  Hamilton-on-Ouse, 

town,  Tas.  46  m.  N  W  of  Hobart,  pop.  348  ;  past.  —  riv.  W  Q.  joins  Georgina 

riv.  and  forms  Eyre's  Creek. 
HamiltOn-on-Forth,  town,  N  Tas.     See  Forth. 

Hamley  (haui'lT)  co.  on  E  border  of  S.  A.  2,194  D 

Hampden  (hamp'den)  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  57  m.  N  N  E  of  Dunedin,  pop.  300.  — 

CO.  S  Vic.  1,561  D "pop.  8,169. 
Hampstead  (hamp'sted)  or  Hakatere  (ha-ka-ta'ra)  town  dist.  Canterbury  prov. 

dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 1, 

Hanging  Rock,  town,  Parry  CO.  N.  S.  W 

Hanmer  Springs  (hSn'mer-)  springs  &  sanatorium  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl. 

N.  Z.  93  m.  N  of  Christchurch  in  Hanmer  Plains. 
Hannan'S  (han'nanz).     See  Kalgoohlie. 

Hanson  (hSn'sgnfco.  E  central  S.  A.  1,259  D 

Happy  Valley^  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  97  m.  "W  of  Melbourne 

Harden  (har'den)  CO.  S  N.  S.  W.,  N  of  Murrumbidgee  riv.  1,721  D  pop.  9,719.  — 

town  &  railway  junction.  Harden  co.  N.  S.  W.  2  m.  from  Murrumburrah,  pop. 

133. 
Harding  (har'ding)  riv.  N  W    W.  A.  empties  near  Cossack. 

Hardinge  (har'dlnj)  CO.  New  England  dist.  N.  S.  "W.  1,807  D 4, 

Hardwicke  Bay  (hard'wTk-)  inlet,  S.  A.  an  E  arm  of  Spencer's  Gulf. 
Hardwick  Range.    See  Nandewak  Range. 

Hargraves  ( liar'gravz)  town,  Wellington  co.  N.  S.  W 

Harper's  Pass.    See  Hdeunui  Saddle. 

Harrington  Inlet  (har'Ing-tgn-)  inlet,  N.  S.  W.  at  mouth  of  Manning  river. 

Harrow  (har'ro)  town,  Vic.  on  Glenelg  riv. ;  past 

Hartley  Vale  (hiirt'lT  val)  town,  N.  S.  W.  in  Blue  Mts.  81  m.  W  N  W  of  Syd- 
ney ;  kerosene,  coal  &  dairy  farming 

Harwood  Island  (har'wood-)  isl.  N.  S.  W.  on  lower  Clarence  riv.  ;  sugar  mill 
Hastings  (hast'mgz)  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  12  m.  S  W  of  Napier,  pop.  2,303 ;  agr. 

&  past,  —fishing  vil.  Vic.  on  Western  Port,  pop.  388.  —  riv.  B   N.  S.  W.  70  m. 

long,  flows  into  Port  Macquarie. 
Hauraki  Gulf  (hii'oo-ra-ke- ;  colloq.  how-rak'T-)  large  bay,  N  coast  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Haurangi  mountains  (ha'oo-ra-nge-  ;  coUoq.  how-rSng'e-)  range  of  mts.  S  coast 

Wellington  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
HaurotO  Lake  (ha'oo-ro'to- ;  colloq.  how'ro-to-)  lake,  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Hauturu  Range  (ha'oo-too'roo-)  mt.  range,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  W  coast  Auckland 

prov.  dist. 
Havelock  (hSv'e-lok)  town  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  head  Pelorus  Sound  ;  timber  & 

gold  min 

Hawea  Lake  (ha'wa-a-)  lake,  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  48  D. 

Hawera  (ha'wa-ra)  co.  Taranaki  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  438  D  pop.  5,631.  — 

bor.  in  co.  pop.  1,284 ;  dairying. 

Hawes  (haz)  co.  N.  S.  W.,  N  of  Manning  riv.  1,643  D 

Hawke  Bay  (hak-)  bay,  E  coast  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Hawke,  Cape,  E   N.  S.  W.  at  entrance  to  Wallis  Lake. 

Hawker  (hak'er)  town,  S.  A.  275  m.  N  of  Adelaide 

Hawke' 3  Bay"  prov.  dist.  SEN.  Isl.  N.  Z.  4,410  D  pop.  28,506;  *  Napier. 

—  CO.  in  the  dist.  3,232  D  pop.  16,672. 

Hawkesbury  (haks'ber-T)  riv.  E     N.  S.  W.  330  ra.  long,  flows  into  Bfoken 

Bay.     See  Nepean,  Warragamba  and  Wollondilly. 

Hawkesdale,  town,  Villiers  co.  Vic. ;  past 

Hawksbury  or  Waikouaiti,  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  32  m.  N  of  Dunedin,  pop.  743 ; 

agr.  &  past. 

Hawthorn  (ha'thSrn)  city,  Vic.  sub.  of  Melbourne,  on  Yarra  Tarra  river 19. 

Hay  (ha)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Murrumbidgee  riv.  pop.  2,741  ;  past.  —  land 

board  dist.  N^  S.  W. 
Haydonton  (lia'don-ton)  town,  N.  S.  W.  part  of  Murrurundi. 
Hayes'  Find  (haz")  gold  min.  town,  W.  A.  20  m.  N  of  Kanovvna,  pop.  (1895)  700. 
Head  of  Kybean  River  (-kl'be-an-)  mt.   peak,  N.   S.  W.   highest   in  Monaro 

Range,  4,010  ft. 

Healesville  (lielz'vTl)  agr.  town,  Vic.  39  m.  E  N  E  of  Melbourne 

Heart,  The,  agr.  town,  Tanjil  CO.  Vic 

HeathCOte  (heth'kot)  agr.  &  min.  bor.  Vic.  73  m.  N  of  Melbourne,  pop.  1,090. 

—  town,  N.  S.  W.  20  m.  S  of  Sydney,  near  National  Park,  pop.  893.  —  sub. 
Christchurch,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Heatherton  (hSth'er-tgn)  town,  Bourke  CO.  Vic. ;  market  gardening 

Heemskirk  (hemz'kerk)  min.  settlement,  Montagu  co.  Tas. ;  tin  &  silver  rain. 
Heemsklrk,  mount,  mt.  peak,  Montagu  CO.  Tas. 

Heidelberg  (hI'del-bQrg)_sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic.  on  Yarra  Yarra  river 

Helena  Vale  (hel'e-na  val)  mun.  town,  W.  A.  important  railway  center,  11  m. 

from  Pertli,  estimated  pop.  (1895)  300. 
Helensville  (hgl'enz-vTI)  spt.  &  town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Kalpara  har.  38 

m.  N  W  of  Auckland ;  agr.  &  past 

Hen  and  Chickens,  or  moro  Tiri  Islands  (mo'ro  tTr'e-)  group  of  small  isls. 
N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  entrance  Whangarei  Bay.     See  Taransa. 

Henley  Beach  (hgu'll-)  town,  S.  A.  watering  place  on  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  W  of 
Adelaide 

Herbert  (her'bert)  riv.  N  E  Q.  128  m.  long.  —  co.  S.  A.,  E  of  Dalhousie  co. 
1,532  0  pop.  1,131.  —CO.  Northern  dist.  Q.  5,081  D;  chief  town  Bowen. — 
vil.  Waitaki  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  272. 

Herberton  (her'ber-ton)  mun.  town,  N  E  Q.  on  Wild  river,  a  branch  of  Her- 
bert riv. ;  gold  min 1 
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Hereklno  (hS-rfi-ke'no)  vil.  settlement  (the  first  under  Ballance's  scheme  of 

land  reform),  Hokianga  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Herries  Range  (hSr'rTz-),  mt.  chain,  Q.  near  N.  S.  W.  border,  a  W  spur  of 

Great  Dividing  Range. 
Hervey  Bay  (her'vT-)  inlet,  Q.  between  Great  Sandy  Isl.  and  mainland. 
Hervey  Islands.    See  Cook  Islands. 

Hexham  (heks'am)  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  10  m.  N  W  of  Newcastle 

Heyfleld  (ha'feld)  town,  Vic.  on  Thomson  riv.  ;  agr.  &  past 

Heytesbury  (hats'ber-T)  co.  S  coast  of  Vic.  920  D 

Heywood  (ha'w66d)"town,  Vic.  on  Fitzroy  riv.  ;  agr.  &  past 

Hicks,  mount,  mt.  peak.  Southern  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  10,410  ft. 

Highbury  (lu'ber-T)  vU.,  S.  A.  near  Adelaide 

Highcliff e  (hi'k'lif )  vil.  Peninsula  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Highton  (hi'ton)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Barwon  river 

Hikurangi  (he'koo-ra'nge)  vil.  Whangarei  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Hikurangi  mountain,  mt.  Auckland  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  spur  of  Rauku- 

mara  Range. 

Hikutaia  (he'koo-tii'e-a)  vil.  Ohinemuri  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z • 

Hill  End,  gold  mm.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  200  m.  N  W  of  Sydney 

Hillgrove  (hTl'grov)  gold  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  20  m.  from  Arniidale,  pop.  2,098, 

with  Hillgrove  West  2,412. 

Hill  morton,  vil.  sub.  of  Christchurch,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Hillston  (hllz'ton)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  lower  Lachlan  riv.  ;  wool 

Hilton  (hil'ton)"  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 

Hinchinbrook  Island  (lau'chin-broSk-)  isl.  off  E  coast  Q.  lat.  18°  20'  S. 

Hinchinbrook  Passage.     See  Port  Hinchinbrook. 

Hindmarsh  (hlnd'marsh)  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A.  pop.  8,042.  —  co.  S.  A.,  W  of 

Lake  Alexandrina,  1,025  D  pop.  10,365. 
Hindmarsh  Island,  isl.  S.  A.  at  mouth  of  Murray  river. 
Hindmarsh,  LaJke,  lake,  W  Vic.  Wimmera  dist.  47  D. 

Hinton  (htn'ton)  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  at  junction  of  Hunter  &  Paterson  rivers. . 
Hobart  (ho'bart  or  ho'bart)  city,  #  of  Tas.  on  Derwent  riv.  pop.  24,905,  with 

suburbs,  33,450. 
Hobhouse,  mount,  (-hob'hous)  mt.  peak,  Franklin  co.  Tas.  4,031  ft. 

Hobson  (hob'son)  co.  N  W    N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  688  D 

Hobson,  mount,  volcanic  mt.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  city  of  Auckland. 
Hobson's  Bay,  bay,  Vic.  bar.  of  Melbourne,  N  arm  of  Port  Phillip  Bay. 
Hochstetter  Dome  (hoK'stet-ter-)  mt.  peak  Southern  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  about 

12  m.  N  E  of  Mt.  Cook  ;  height  9,258  ft. 
Hochstetter,  Lake,  lake.  Grey  CO.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Hochstetter,  mount,  mt.  peak.  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  head  of  Grey  riv. 
Hoddle  Range,  mt.  range,  near  S  coast  Vic.  Buln-Buin  co. 
Hodgklnson  (lioj'kTn-sgn)  riv.  N  E    Q.  trib.  of  Mitchell  riv.  —  gold  field  at 

head  waters  of  the  river. 
Hogburn.     See  Nasebt. 

Hokianga  (ho'ke-a'nga)  co.  N  W  coast  Auckland  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. ;  ex- 
ports timber  and  kauri  gum,  972  D 

Hokianga  Harbor  (or  Harbour),  inlet,  N  W  coast  of  Auckland  prov.  dist.  N. 

Isl.  N.  Z. 
Hokitika  (ho-ke-te'ka  ;   colloq.  hok-T-tik'a)  spt.  &  bor.  #  of   Westland  prov. 

dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  2,178.  —  riv.  in  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Homebush  (hom'bush)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  124  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne,  pop. 

494.  —  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  pop.  472. 
Hooker  Glacier  (hSbk'er-)  glacier,  Southern  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  1\  m.  long. 
Hooker  Range,  range  mts.  otfslioot  Southern  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  7,000  to  8,500  ft. 
Hook  Island,  isl.  off  E  coast  Q.  lat.  20°  S,  long.  149°  E. 

Hopetoun  (hop'fcgn)  co.  S  W  coast  S.  A.  near  head  Great  Australian  Bight  2,400  D. 
Hopkins  (hop'kfnz)  riv.  S  W  Vic.  155  m.  long,  flows  into  Indian  Oc.  at  Warr- 

nambool. 
Horn,  The,  mt.  peak,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  Southern  Alps,  10,063  ft. 

Hornsby  (h8rnz'bi)  town,  N.  S.  W.  15  m.  N  of  Sydney  ;  fruit 

Horowhenua   (ho'r6-hwe'noo-a  ;   colloq.  ho-ro-fS-noo'a)   co.  Wellington  prov. 

dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  591  D ". 

Horsham  (hOr'sham)  bor.  Vic.  on  Wimmera  riv. ;  agr.  &  past 

Hotham  (hotli'am")  now  North  melbourne,  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic. 

Hotham,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  Bogong  co.  Vic.  6,100  ft. 

Houtman's   AbrolhOS   (howt'manz   a-brol'yos)  rocky  islets,  W  of  Geelvink 

Channel,  W.  A. ;  guano. 

Howard  (how'ard)  coal  mm.  town,  Q.  18  m.  N  W  of  Maryborough 

Howe,  Cape  (-how)  S  E  point  of  Australia,  on  border  of  N.  S.  W.  &  Vic. 

Howick  (how'Tk)  town,  Manukau  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Howitt,  mount  (-how'it)  mt.  peak,  Delatite  co.  Vic.  5,715  ft. 

Howlong  (how'long)  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Murray  riv.  W  of  Albury ;  agr.  &  past. 

Hugel,  Mount  (-hSo'gel ;  locally  -Ira'gel)  mt.  peak,  Lincoln  co.  Tas.  4,700  ft. 

Hugh  (hu)  riv.  S    N.  Ter.  trib.  of  Finke  river. 

Hughenden  (hiJ'en-den)  mun.  town,  Q.  235  m.  S  W  of  Townsville  ;  cml.  &  past. 

Humboldt  (hiSm'bolt)"co.  Central  dist.  Q.  4,352  D. 

Hume  (Iiiim)  CO.  N.  S.  W.  on  Murray  riv.  1,664  D  pop.  5,132.  —  river.  See  Murray. 

Hume  Range,  mt.  range,  Vic.  part  of  Great  Dividing  Range,  between  Anglesey 

and  Evelyn  cos. 
Hummocks,  The  (-hum'moks)  range  of  mts.  S.  A.  runs  N  from  near  head  of 

Gulf  St.  Vincent. 
Hump,  The,  mt.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  W  of  Te  Waewae  Bay,  3,500  ft. 
Humpy  Bong  (htimp'T  bSng).     See  Redclipfe. 
Hunter,  formerhj  Coal,  navigable  riv.  200  m.  long,  E    N.  S.  W.  flows  through  a 

rich  agr.  &  coal  min.  dist.  into  Pacific  Oc.  at  Newcastle.  —  co.  S  of  the  riv. 

2,095  D  pop.  1,973. 

Hunter's  Hill,  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  on  Parramatta  river 

Hunter's  Islands,  group  isls.  in  Bass  strait,  N  W  of  Tas.  116  D. 

Hunterville,  town,  Rangitikei  co.  S  W    N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  ;  p.ast 

Huntly  (hiint'lT)  coal  min    vil.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Waikato  riv.  pop.  573.  — min. 

town.  Vie.  near  Bendigo,  pop.  275. 
Hunua  (Iioo'noo-a;  colloq.  hob-noo'a)  vil.  Manukau  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with 

vicinity_238. 
Huon  (hu'on)  riv.  S  Tas.  100  in.  long,  flows  into  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel. 

Hurstville"(hQrst'vTl)  num.  town,  N.  S.  W.  9  m.  S  of  Sydney 

Hurunui  (hoo'roo-noo'c)  riv.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  E  between  Nelson  &  Canter- 
bury prov.  dists.  &  empties  on  E  coast,  ^town  on  riv.  pop.  53. 
Hurunui  Peak,  mt.  peak,  S  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Hurunui  Saddle  or  Harper's  Pass,  nit.  pass  in  Southern  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at 

boiuidary  between  Nelson  and  Westland  prov.  dists. 
Hutt  (hut)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Port  Nicholson.  —  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on 

Cook  Strait,  590  D  pop.  42,845. 
Hutt,  The.     See  Lower  Hutt. 
Hyde,  min.  &  agr.  town,  Maniototo  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 


Pop. 

103 


335 

231 

6,014 

275 

365 
278 
377 
354 


190 
814 


341 

734 
354 


524 


3,298 


1,494 


423 

2,289 
2,678 


461 
240 
425 

1,516 


3,633 
404 


3,176 


222 


I. 


niawarra  (Tl'la-wSr'ra)  dist.  N.  S.  W.  between  coastal  ranges  &  the  sea,  maiuiy 
in  Camden  co. ;  dairying  &  coal  min. 


a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  long  ;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  S,  S,  T,  5,  H,  short ;  a,  g,  i,  q,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  fivr,  fftU  ;  thSre,  term ;  fSr,  food,  f55t ;  ffirl ;  ow  as  in  oow ;  oh  as  in  chin; 

u,  u  (see  p.  1719)";  g  a,«  m  get ;  th  o.i  m  thin  ;  tli  <i.i  in  tliine  ;  w,  K,  N  (see  p.  1719). 
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Illawarra,  Central,  municipality,  Illavvarra  dist.  N.  S.  W 

niawarra  Lake,  coast  lake,  in  Illawarra  dist.  N.  S.  W. 

niawarra.  North,  municipality,  Illawarra  dist.  N.  S.  W 

Illawarra  Range,  range  of  mts.  in  Illawarra  dist.  N.  S.  W. 

Imlay,  Mount  T-Tm'ia)  or  Mount  Balloon,  mt.  peak,  S  E  coast  N.  S.  W.  near 

Vic.  border,  2,900  ft.   _  _       _ 

Inangahua  (e-na'nga-hoo'a ;  colloq.  in-5n-ga-hoo'a)  co.  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl. 

N.  Z.  2,256  D "• 

Inch— Clutha  (Tnch'kloo'tha)  isl.  in  Clutlia  riv.  Bruce  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Indian  Head,  cape,  Q.,  E  Eraser  Isl. 

Indigo,  min.  town,  Bogong  co.  Vic 

Ingham  (Tng'am)  town,  E     Q.  G6  m.  N  W  of  Townsville  ;  sugar 

Ingleburn  (TiT'fl-bQrn)  town,  Cumberland  co.  N.  S.  W 

InglewOOd  (In'gl-wdod)  gold  min.  bor.  Vic.  131  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne,  pop. 

1,307.  —  town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  17  m.  S  E  of  New  Plymouth,   pop.  385; 

dairying. 

IngUs  (in'glls)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  N  of  upper  Peel  riv.  875  0 

Inland  Kaikouras  (-ki-koo'raz)  mt.  range,  Marlborough  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. ; 

highest  peak  Tapuaenuka,  9,4G2  ft. 
Inman  (iu'm.3n)  riv.  S.  A.  flows  into  Encounter  Bay. 
Inner  North'Head,  headland,  N.  S.  W.     See  North  Head. 
Inner  South  Head,  headland,  N.  S.  W.  site  of  Hornby  Lighthouse.     See  South 

Head. 
Inscription,  Gape  (-Tn-skrTp'shun)  W.  A.,  N  extremity  of  Dirk  Hartog's  Isl. 
InvercarglU  (in'ver-kar'gTl)  bor.  S  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  New  Riv. 

Har r 

Invercarglll  East,  bor.  S.  Isl.   N.  Z.  sub.  of  Invercargill 

Invercargill  North,  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  sub.  of  Invercargill 

Invercarglll  South,  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  sub.  of  Invercargill 

Inverell  (In'ver-gl')  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  44  m.  W  of  Glen  Innes ;  agr.  &  past. 

Invermay  (Tn"ver-ma')  sub.  of  Launceston,  Tas.  on  Tamar  river 

Investigator  Qroup  (Tn-vKs'tT-ga'tor-)  small  group  of  isls.  off  S.  A.  in  Great 

Australian  Bight,  W  of  Eyre's  Pen. 
Investigator's  Roads,  roads  at  head  of  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Q. 
Investigator's  Strait,  strait  between  Kangaroo  Isl.  &  Vorke's  Pen.  S.  A. 
I.  0.  U.,  dist.  of  Coolgardie  gold  field,  W.  A.  —  town  in  dist.     See  Bulong. 
Ipswich  (Tps'wTch)  mun.  town,  Q.  on  Bremer  riv.  24  m.  W  of  Brisbane,  pop. 

7,625,  pop.  within  5  m.  radius  13,059 ;  sawmills,  agr.  min.  &  mfg. 
Ironstone  Mountain,  mt.  peak,  Westmoreland  co.  Tas.  4,736  ft. 

Irrara  (Tr'ra-ra)  CO.  N  W    N.  S.  W.  between  Paroo  &  Warrego  rivs.  4,263  D 

Irvlnebank  (er'vIn-bSnk)  town,  Chelmsford  co.  Q.  on  Gibbs  Creek  ;  timber 

Irwin  (er'win)  riv.  W.  A.  flows  through  Victoria  dist.  into  Indian  Oceau. 
Isaacs  (i'zaks)  riv.  E    Q.  trib.  of  Fitzroy  river. 

Islsford  (i'sis-ford)  town,  Q.  on  Barcoo  riv.  ;  past 

Islands,  Bay  it.    See  Bay  op  Islands. 

Israelite   Bay,  W.  A.  in  Great  Australian  Bight. —town  on  bay,  Eucla  div. 

pop.  150 ;  past. 

Ithaca  (ith'a-ka)  shire  suburban  to  Brisbane,  Q 

Ivanhoe  (i'van-ho)  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic 


Pop. 

3,247 

2,515 


4,648 
380 

224 
320 
217 


6,712 


4,950 

730 

717 

1,5.59 

2,.534 

882 


540 
250 


214 


11,014 
348 


J. 


Jackson,  Cape  (-jSk'sgn)  cape,  N  E  Marlborough  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Jackson's  Bay,  bay,  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  —  settlement,  Westland 

prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Jackson's  Head,  head,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  entrance  Jackson's  Bay. 
Jalfa,  Cape  (-jSf'fa)_cape,  S  E    S.  A.  with  lighthouse. 
Jamberoo  (jSm'be-roo')  formerly  Elama,  mun.  town,  Illawarra  dist.  N.  S.  W. ; 

agr.  &  dairying 

Jamestown  (jamz'town)  corp.  town,  S.  A.  156  m.  N  of  Adelaide ;  agr.  &  past. . 

Jamieson  (jSm'T-son)  min.  town,  Vic.  on  Goulburn  river 

Jamison  (jSm'T-sgn)  co.  N.  S.  W. ,  N  of  Namoi  riv.  2,317  D 

Jardlne  (jar-den')  riv.  N  Cape  York  Pen.  Q.  84  m.  long  ;  most  northerly  riv. 

in  Australia. 
Jarman  Island  (jar'man-)  islet  in  Port  Walcott,  "W.  A.  with  lighthouse. 
Jarrahdale  (jSr'ra-dal)  town,  W.  A.  30  m.  S  of  Perth  ;  estimated  pop.  (1895) 

500;  timber. 

Jasper's  Brush,  town,  Camden  CO.  N.  S.  W 

Jembalcumbene  (j5m'ba-kum-ben')  town,  St.  Vincent  co.  N.  S.  W 

Jenolan  Caves  (je-no'Ian-)  limestone  caves,  N.  S.  W.  at  head  of  Fish  riv. 
Jerilderle  (je-ril'der-e)*mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  412  m.  S  W  of  Sydney  ;  past.  &  agr. 

Jerrawa  (jer'ra-wa)  town,  King  co.  N.  S.  W , 

Jerry's  Plains',  town,  Hunter  co.  N.  S.  W 

Jervls  Bay  (jer'vis-)  bay,  E  coast  N.  S.  W.  lat.  35°  S,  with  lighthouse. 
Jervis,  Cape,  cape,  S.  A.  at  E  entrance  to  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  with  lighthouse. 

Jervois  (jer'vTs)  co.  W  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  S.  A.  3,700  D 

Jindalee  (jTn'da-le')  town.  Harden  co.  N.  S.  W 

Jindera  (jTn'de-ra)  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  11  m.  N  of  Albury 

Jlndulian,  Mount  (-jTn-diSl'yan)  mt.  peak,  N.  S.  W.  highest  in  Gourock  Range, 

4,300  ft. 
Joadja  Creek  (j6-5j'a-)  town,  N.  S.  W.  93  m.  S  W  of  Sydney ;  coal  &  kerosene 

shale ~. 

Joanna  Springs  (jo-5n'na-)  W.  A.  in  Great  Sandy  Desert,  lat.  20°  10'  S,  Ion. 

124°  E. 

Johnsonville  (jon'son-vTl)  town  dist.  sub.  of  Wellington,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Johnstone  (jouz'ton)  riv.  N  E    Q.  48  m.  long,  Geraldton  at  mouth. 

Jones  Island,  isl.  &  town,  Macquarie  co.  N.  S.  W 

Jordan,  riv.  Monmoutli  co.  Tas.  trib.  of  Derwent  river. 

Jugiong  (joo'gi-ong)  town.  Harden  co.  N.  S.  W 

Junee  (job'ne')  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  287  m   S  W  of  Sydney 


2,235 
990 
223 

1,348 


217 
338 

541 
221 
235 


470 
224 
371 


625 

404 

188 

■174 
1,082 


K. 


Kadina  (ka-de'na)  corp.  town,  S.  A.  117  m.  N  W  of  Adelaide  in  Yorke's  Pen. ; 

copper  min 1,440 

Kahua  Point  (ka'hoo-a;  colloq.  kfi-hoo'a)  cape,  W  coast  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  S  of  en- 
trance to  Aotea  Har. 
Kahurangl  Point  (ka'hoo-rii'nge-)  cape,  NWS.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Kalapoi  (ka'e-a-po'e  ;  colloq.  ki'poi)  mfg.  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Waimakariri  riv. 

N  of  Christchurch 1,371 

KaihU  (ka-e-hoo')  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Wairoa  river. 

Ealkora  North  (ka-e-ko'ra-)  town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  30  ra.  S  W  of  Napier ; 

agr.  &  past. ...._. 301 

Eaikoura  (ka-e-ko'oo-ra ;  colloq.  ki-koo'ra)  co.  N  E  coast  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  073  D 

pop.  1,460.  — its  chief  town,  a  spt.  pop.  374. 
Eaikoura  Range,  mt.  range,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  along  N  E  coast;   peaks  4,000  to 

9,462  ft. ;  Tapuaenuka  highest  peak.     See  Inland  Kaikoueas  and  Seaward 

Kaikouras. 


Eaimanawa  Range  (ka-e-ma'ua-wS-)  mt.  range,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  running  N  E 

across  center  of  isl.  4,500  ft. 
Eaipara  (kii'e-pa-ra ;  colloq.  ki'pra)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Kaipara  Har. 
Ealpara  Harbor  {or  Harbour),  fine  har.  W.  coast  Auckland  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl. 

N.  Z. 
Ealpara  Head,  North,  N  headland  of  Kaipara  Har.  with  lighthouse. 
Ealser  Wilhelm's  Land  (ki'zer  wil'helmz-)  N  E  part  of  New  Guinea,  belong- 
ing to  the  Germans. 
Eaitaia  (ka-e-tii'e-a ;  colloq.  ki-ti'a)  small  town,  Mongonui  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Ealtangata  (ka-e-ta'nga-ta  ;  colloq.  ki-tiing'a-ta)  coal  min.  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

near  mouth  of  Clutha  river 

Ealtarau,  Mount  (-kii'e-ta-ra'oo)  mt.  peak,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  one  of  Seaward  Kai- 
kouras, 8,700  ft. 
Eaituna  (ka-e-too'na)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Bay  of  Plenty. 

Eakanul  (ka'kii-noo'e)  agr.  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  12  m.  S  of  Oamaru 

Ealgoorlie  (kSl-goor'H)  formerly  Hannan's  (hSn'nanz)  gold  min.  town,  W.  A. 

24  m.  E  of  Coolgardie,  pop.  (1895)  1,200. 
Eamerunga  (k5m-e-riin'ga)  town,  Q.  near  Cairns;   agr.,  coffee  and   tropical 

produce " 

Eamo  (ka'mo)  coal  min.  town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  N  of  Whangarei  Bay 

Kandavu  (kan'da-voo)^one  of  Fiji  Islands,  S.  Pacific  Ocean. 

Eangaloon  (kan'ga-loon')  agr.  town,  Camden  co.  N.  S.  W 

Eangarilla  (kan'ga-rTl'la)  town,  S.  A.  20  m.  S  E  of  Adelaide 

Eangaroo  Flat  (kSn'ga-foo'-)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  3  m.  S  of  Bendigo 

Eangaroo  Island,  isl.  S.  A.  at  entrance  to  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  1,080  D  pop.  598. 

See  Carnarvon. 

Eangaroo  Valley,  town,  N.  S.  W.  104  m.  S  of  Sydney ;  dairying 

Eanleri  (kii'ne-a're  ;  colloq.  ka-na'ri)  town,  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. . . 
Eanleri,  Lake,  lake,  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Eaniva  (ka-m'va)  town,  Vic.  in  mallee  country  of  Lowan  co 

Eanowna  (ka-now'na)  or  White  Feather,  gold   min.  town,  N.  E.  Coolgardie 

gold  field  W.  A.  estimated  pop.  3,000. 
Eapanga  (ka'pa-nga;  coHog.  kii-pung'a)  town,  Coromandel  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. ; 

gold  min 

Eapiti  Island  (ka'pi-tl-)  small  isl.  in  Cook  Strait,  off  S  W  coast  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Eapunda  (ka-pun'da)  Corp.  town,  S.  A.  49  m.  N  of  Adelaide ;  copper  min.  & 

wheat 

Eara  Eara  (kii'ra  kii'ra)  CO.  Wimmera  dist.  Vic.  2,301  D 

Eara  Eara  or  Earaka,  Cape,  eastern  cape  of  Rangaouuou  Bay,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Earamea  Bight  (ka'ra-ma'a-)  bight,  N  W  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Earamea  Plains,  plains,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  Karamea  Bight. 

Earangahake  (kii-ra'nga-hii'ke)  min.  vil.  Ohinemuri  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Earangarua  (ka-ra'nga-roo'a)  riv.  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  empties  on 

W  coast. 
Earlol  Mountains  (ka're-o'e-)  mt.  range,  Raglan  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Earkarooc  (kar-ka-rook')  CO.  Wimmera  dist.  Vic.  5,933  D 

Earorl  (ka'ro-re  ;  colloq.  ka-ro're)  bor.  &  sub.  of  Wellington,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Earrldale  (kSr'rl-dal)  timber  trading  dist.  W.  A.  near  Blackwood  river. 
Earuah  (ka-roo'a)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  45  m.  long,  flows  S  into  Port  Stephens. 
Eatannlng  (ka-tSn'ing)  town,  W.  A.,  224  m.  S  E  of  Perth,  pop.  (in  1895)  200; 

fruit  &  agr. 
Eatlkara  (ka/te-ka'ra)  riv.  Taranaki  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  about  15  m.  S  of 

New  Plymouth. 
Eatlkatl  (ka'te-kii/te ;  colloq.  kSt'I-kSt)  settlement,  Tauranga  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

(Vesey-Stewart  special  settlement)  pop.  381.  —riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Bay 

of  Plenty. 
Eatoomba  (ka-toom'ba)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Blue  Mts.  60  m.  W  of  Sydney ; 

coal  &  shale  min 

Eauhautara  BluH  (ka'oo-hii'ob-ta-ra-)  headland,  Marlborough  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl. 

N.  Z.  _ 

Eaukapakapa  (ka-oo-ka'pa-kii/pa ;  colloq.  kow-kiap'a^kup-a)  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

44  m.  N  of  Auckland  ;  fruit,  kauri  timber  &  gum 

Eaurlhohore  (kii'oo-re-lio-ho'ra)  vil.  Whangarei  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Eawa  Eawa  (kii'wa  ka'wa)  coal  min.  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  Bay  of  Islands ; 

pop.  including  Coal  Company's  lease,  301. 
Eawarau  (ka'wa-ra'oo)  riv.,  trib.  of  Clutha  riv.,  drains  Wakatipu  Lake,  S.  Isl. 

N.  Z. 
Eawarau  Falls  (ka'wa-ra'oo-)  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  the  only  outlet  of  Wakatipu  Lake. 
Eawarau  Gorge,  vil.  &  gorge,  Vincent  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. ;  wild  mountain  scenery. 
Eawau  Island  (ka'wa-6o- ;  colloq.  kow'wow-)  or  Sir  George  Grey's  Island,  in 

Hauraki  Gulf,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Eaweka  Range  (ka'wa-ka-)  mt.  range,  W  Hawke's  Bay  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Eawhia  (ka'liwe-a ;  colloq.  ka'fhwe-a)  co.  W  coast  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  1,515  D 

Eawhla  Harbor  (or  Harbour),  har.  in  Kawhia  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Eayuga  (ka-yoo'ga)  town,  Brisbane  co.  N.  S.  W 

Eeer  Weer,  Cape  (-kar'war)  or  Cape  Turnagain,  point,  Q.,  W  Cape  York  Pen. 
Eeira,  Mount  (-ke'ra)  mt.  peak,  N.  S.  W.  in  Illawarra  Range,  1,533  ft.  ;  coal 

mines. 
Eeith  Johnston  Range,  mt.  range,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  spur  of  Southern  Alps. 

EelSO  (kel'so)  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  2  m.  E  of  Batlmrst 

Eembla,  Mount  (-kgm'bla)  mt.  peak,  Camden  co.  N.  S.  W.  in  Illawarra  Range, 

1,752  ft.  ;  site  coal  mine. 

Eempsey  (kemp'si)  agr.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Macleay  river 

Eempton  (kemp'tou)  town,  Tas.  29  m.  N  of  Hobart ;  agr.  &  past 

Eennedy  (kgn'ne-dl)  co.  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Began  riv.  2,292  D  pop.  1,880.  — co. 

Southern  dist.  Q.  7,740  D. 
Eennedy  Bay,  bay,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  E  coast  of  Coromandel  Pen. 
Eennedy,  North,  past.  dist.  Q.,  N  of  S.  Kennedy  dist.  31,287  D. 
Eennedy,  South,  past.  dist.  Q.,  E  of  Great  Dividing  Range  &  N  of  Leichhardt 

past.  dist.  31,880  D. 
Eenslngton  (ken'slng-ton)  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A.  pop.  (with  Norwood)  11,747. 

.—  sub.  of  Melbourue,  Vic.      See  Flemington  and  Kensington.  —  B  sub.  of 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  part  of  Randwick.  —  vil.  Whangarei  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop. 

258. —sub.  Timaru,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  228. 

Eensington,  North,  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 

Eenslngton  Park,  town,  S.  A.  sub.  of  Adelaide 

Eent,  southernmost  co.  of  Tas.  1,282  D. 

Eent  Group,  group  small  isls.  S  E  of  Wilson's  Prom.  Vic. 

Eent,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  Wonnangatta  CO.  Vic.  5,129  ft. 

Eeppel  Bay  (kgp'pl-)  inlet,  E  coast  of  Q.  at  mouth  of  Fitzroy  river. 

Eeppel  Island,  isl.  S.  Pacific  Oc.  lat.  15°  56'  S,  Ion.  173°  52'  W. 

Eerang  (ke-rang')  town,  Vic.  on  Loddon  riv.  179  m.  N  N  W  of  Melbourne  ; 

agr.  &■  past 

Eermadec  Islands  (ker-mSd'ek-)  group  of  isls.  N  E  of  N.  Z.  014  m.  from  Russell, 

13  D  dependency  of  N.  Z 

Eerr  Point,,  cape,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  N  E  point  of  Mongonui  Pen. 

Eew  (ku)  bor.  Vic.  sub.  of  Melbourne,  on  Yarra  Yarra  river 

Elama  (kt-a'ma)  formerly  East  Elama,  mun.  spt.  town,  Illawarra  dist.  N.  S.  W. 

71  m.  S  of  Sydney ;  dairying ;  has  famous  "  Blow-hole  "  and  a  lighthouse 

Elandra  (kt-an'dra)  town,  N.  S.  W.  338  m,  S  of  Sydney 

Elborra,  Mount  (-kTb'or-ra)  isolated  mt.  peak,  N.  S.  W.  See  Klppara. 
Eidnappers,  Cape,  cape,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  S  of  Hawke  Bay. 


Pop. 


1,145 


533 


330 
369 

530 
357 
635 


552 
200 


249 


455 


1,942 
16,056 


609 


3,433 
966 


1,592 


336 

230 


308 
168 


089 


2,194 

42G 


849 
403 


1,082 

19 

8,462 

2,302 
234 


D  means  square  miles  ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  bor.,  borough  ;  cml.,  commercial ;  corp.,  corporate  ;  dist.,  district ;  div.,  division  ;  har.,  harbor  ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min., 
mining  ;  mun.,  municipal ;  past.,  pastoral ;  pop.,  population  ;  prov.,  provincial ;  riv.,  river  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  sub.,  suburb  ;  vil.,  village.     See  Abbreviations,  p.  2014. 
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KlhikUll  (ke'he-ke'he)  town  disfc.  Waipa  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Puniu  riv.  pop. 
with  vicinity,  290. 

Kilfera  (kTl'fe-ra)  co.  SW    N.  S.  W.  1,651  D 

Kilkenny  (kil-kgn'I)  town,  S.  A.  sub.  of  Adelaide 

KlUara  (kil-la'ra)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  W  of  Darling  riv.  2,834  D 

ZSlllarney  (kil-lar'nT)  town,  Q.  on  Coudamine  riv.  near  the  N.  S.  W.  border, 
pop.  387.  —  agr.  town,  Villiers  co.  Vic.  pop.  369. 

EUmore  (kTl'mor)  agr.  town,  Vic.  64  m.  N  of  Melbourne 

Klmberley  (kTm'ber-li)  the  N  land  division  of  W.  A.  with  gold  field  &  good 
pasturage,  144,000"n.  —  magisterial  dist.  W.  A.  pop.  1,289.  —  co.  N  E  of  Vic- 
toria CO.  S.  A.  1,388  D  pop.  2,361.  —  co.  Central  dist.  Q.  4,818  D. 

Kincumber  (kin'kfim-ber)  town,  Northumberland  co.  N.  S.  W 

King,  riv.  Tas.  flows  into  Macquarie  Har.  — co.  N.  S.  W.  on  upper  Lachlan  riv. 
1,873  n  pop.  8,489. 

King  George's  Sound,  inlet,  "W.  A.  outer  har.  of  Albany. 

King  Island,  isl.  midway  across  Bass  Strait,  most  northerly  dependency  of 
Tas.  422  D. 

King,  Lake,  lake,  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  35  D. 

King  Leopold  Range,  mt.  chain,  Kimberley  div.  W.  A. 

King,  Point,  W.  A.,  N"  of  Princess  Royal  Har.  with  lighthouse. 

Kingsmill  Group.     See  Gilbert  Islands. 

King  Sound,  inlet,  N  coast  W.  A.  Kimberley  div.  long.  123°  30'  E. 

Kingston,  spt.  town,  S.  A.  on  Lacepede  Bay,  pop.  198 ;  wool.  —  sub.  of  Ade- 
laide, S.  A.  pop.  401.  — town,  Vic.  94  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne,  pop.  316  ;  agr.  & 
min.^ small  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  south  end  of  Wakatipu  Lake;  tourists' 
resort.  —  town,  Tas.  on  Brown's  riv.  10  m.  S  of  Hobart,  pop.  249 ;  fruit. 

King  William  Range,  mt.  range,  Franklin  co.  Tas.  4,360  ft. 

Kinlooh,  small  to^vn,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Wakatipu  Lake  ;  tourists'  resort. 

Kintore  (kiu-tor')  co.  S.  A.  on  Great  Australian  Bight,  1,418  D 

Klppara  (-kip'pa-ra),  or  Kiborra  (-kib'or-ra).  Mount,  isolated  mt.  peak,  Mac- 
quarie CO.  N.  S.  W. 

Kirby'S  Range,  mt.  chain,  Q.,  part  of  N  boundary  of  Gregory  North  past, 
dist. 

Kirribilli  Point  (ktr'ri-bil'li-)  point,  N.  S.  W.  on  N  shore  of  Port  Jackson ; 
headquarters  British  Admiral  of  Australasian  station. 

Kiwai  Island  (ke'wa-e-)  isl.  British  New  Guinea,  at  mouth  of  Fly  river. 

Klwitea  (ke'we-ta'a)  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  formed  out  of  portion  of  Oroua  co.  336  D. 

Knightsbridge  (nits'brij)  town,  S.  A.  sub.  of  Adelaide 

Knob,  Gape  (-nob)  cape,  S  coast  of  W.  A. 

Koamoru,  Cape  (-ko'a-mo'roo)  cape,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  N  E  of  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound. 

Kogarah_(kSg'a-ra)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 

Kobai  (ko'ha-e  ;  colloq.  ko'hwt)  riv.  Kaikoura  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  empties  on  B 
coast. 

Kohaihai  Blulf  (ko-hii'e-ha'e-)  cape,  W    S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  N  of  Karamea  Bight. 

Kohukohu  (ko'hoo-ko'hoo)  town,  Hokianga  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. ;  timber 

Kolacs  Bay  (ko'lSks)  har.  S  Wallace  co.  S  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Kolan  (ko'lan')  riv.  Q.  92  m.  long,  flows  B  into  Pacific  Oc.  near  Burnett  Head, 
N  of  Bundaberg. 

K00kab00kra_(k6ok'a-bS6k'ra)  town,  Clarke  co.  N.  S.  W 

Kooringa  (koo-rTn'ga)  post  name  of  Burra,  S.  A. 

Koro  (ko'ro)  one  of  Fiji  Isls.  S  Pacific  Oc. 

Korolt  (kgr-oif)  agr.  bor.  Vic.  11  m.  N  B  of  Port  Fairy 

Kororareka  (ko'r6-ra'ra-ka)  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.     See  Russell. 

Korumburra  (kSr-um-bfir'ra)  coal  min.  town,  Buln-Buln  co.  Gippsland  dist. 
Vic.  estimated  pop".  (1895)  4,000. 

Kosciusko,  Mount  (-kos'e-iSs'ko)  mt.  peak,  SB  N.  S.  W.  near  source  of  Murray 
riv.  7,328  ft.  highest  point  in  Australia,  with  meteorological  station  established 
1897. 

Krambruk  (krSm'brfik)  town,  Pohvarth  co.  Vic.  on  seacoast ;  watering  place 
and  past - 

Kuaotunu  (koo'a-o-too'noo  ;  colloq.  ko-tob'na)  gold  min.  town,  Coromandel  co. 
N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity,  420. 

Kumara  (kob'ma-ra ;  colloq.  koo-ma'ra)  gold  min.  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  19  m.  N  of 
Hokitika ; 

Kurawa  (kOr'a-wa)  town,  W.  A.     See  Broad  Arrow. 

Kurnalpi  (kfir-naPpT)  gold  min.  town,W.  A.  in  N.  B.  Coolgardie  gold  field  dist. 
estimated  pop.  (in  1895)  500. 

KurOW  (koo-row')  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  42  m.  N  W  of  Oamaru,  pop.  including 
Kurow  sheep  station,  247. 

Kurrajong  (kur'ra-jong)  town,  N.  S.  W.  48  m.  N  W  of  Sydney  ;  agr.  &   fruit.. 

Kyabram  (kt-Sb'ram)  agr.  town,  Vic.  124  m.  N  of  Melbourne 

Kybean  (,ki'be-an)"riv.  N.  S.  W.  20  m.  long.     See  also  Head  op  Kybean  River. 

Kyenerup,  Mount  (-kt-en'er-Hp)  highest  peak  Stirling  Range,  W.  A.  3,500  ft. 

Kyneton  (kln'ton)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  riv.  Campaspe,  57  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne. 

Kyrunda  (kt-rdon'da)  CO.  Southern  dist.  Q.  6,060  D. 
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2,328 
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147 
1,694 


Pop. 
La  P^rouse,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  S.  isl.  N.  Z.  Southern  Alps,  10,101  feet.  — 

mt.  peak,  Kent  co.  Tas.  3,800  ft. 
Larapinta  (lar'a-pTn'ta)  riv.  N.  Ter.     See  Finkb. 

Largs  (largz)  town,  Durham  co.  N.  S.  W 241 

Largs  Bay,  outer  port  of  Port  Adelaide,  S.  A. 

Latrobe  (la-trob')  agr.  town,  Tas.  on  Mersey  riv.  pop.  1,560.  — riv.  Vic.  135  m. 

long,  flows  E  through  Gippsland  dist.  into  Lake  Wellington. 
Latrobe,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  in  Wilson's  Promontory,  Vic. 

Launceston  (lau'ses-ton  or  lan'ses-ton)  cml.  city,  Tas.  on  Tamar  river 17,208 

Laura  (la'ra)  corp.~town,  S.  A.  143  ra.  N  of  Adelaide 910 

Lawrence  (lar'ens)  gold   min.  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  60  m.  S  W  of  Dunedin,  pop. 

1,026.     See'TuAPEKA.  — town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Clarence  riv.  pop.  354. 

Lawson  (la'son)  town.  Cook  co.  N.  S.  W.  Blue  Mts. ;  health  resort 212 

Lawson,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  N.  S.  W.  in  Blue  Mts.  58  m.  W  of  Sydney,  2,400  ft.  ; 

health  resort. 
Lawyer's  Head,  point,  E  coast  of  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Learmonth  (ler'munth)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Lake  Learmonth,   15  m.  N  W   of 

Ballarat ~ 406 

Leeston  (les'ton)  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Lake  BUesmere,  27  m.  S  W  of  Christ- 
church  ;  agr.  and  past 901 

Leeuwin,  Gape  (-loo'in)  cape,  W.  A.  the  S  W  point  of  Australia,  with  light- 
house. 

Lefroy  (le-froi')  gold  min.  town,  Tas.  10  m.  E  of  Port  Dalrymple 465 

Leichhardt  (llk'hart)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  pop.  17,007.  —  riv.  Q.  216 

m.  long,  flows  N  into  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.,  S  E  of  Barwon  riv. 

3,097  D  pop.  2,899.  —past.  dist.  Q.,  N  of  Great  Dividing  Range,  48,511  D. 
Leichhardt  Range,  mt.  range  S.  Kennedy  dist.  Q. 

Leith  (leth)  spt.  town,  Tas.  on  Forth  riv.  ;  agr.  &  timber  export 106 

Leithfield  (leth'feld)  vil.  Ashley  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 231 

Lendenfeldt,  Mount  (-Ign'dSn-fglt)  mt.  peak,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.   Southern  Alps, 

10,551  ft. 
Lendenfeldt  Saddle,  mt.  pass,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  Hochstetter  Dome,  Southern 

Alps. 
Lennox  (len'gks)  CO.  Southern  dist.  Q.  2,355  D. 
Lennox  Head,  head,  at  mouth  of  Richmond  riv.  N.  S.  W. 

Leonard's  Hill  (len'ardz-)  town,  Talbot  co.  Vic.  ;  timber 211 

Leongatha  (le-on-gSth'a)  town,  Buln-Buin  CO.  Vic.  ;  past.  &  timber 232 

Lethbridge  (leth'brtj)  town  dist.  Rangitikei  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  ;  past. 237 

Levels  (lev'elz)  CO.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  formed  out  of  portion  of  Geraldine  co.  273  D. 

Leven  (lev'eu)  riv.  Tas.  flows  N  into  Bass  Strait. 

L^veciue,  Gape  (-la-vak')  cape,  N   W.  A.  at  S  entrance  to  King  Sound. 

Levin  (le-ven'),  town,  Horowhenua  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 581 

Levuka  (la-vo6'ka)  chief  town  on  Ovalau,  Fiji  Isls. 

Lewis  Ponds  (lu'is-)  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  Orange 747 

Leyburn  (la'bfirn)  gold  min.  town,  Q.  on  trib.  of  Coudamine  river 216 

Liebig  (le'bTg)  co.  B  coast  of  Q.  Central  dist.  1,484  D. 

Light,  CO.  S.  A.,  W  of  Mt.  Lofty  Range,  839  D  pop.  15,546.  —  riv.  S.  A.  100  m. 

long,  flows  into  Gulf  St.  Vincent. 

Lilydale  (ITl't-dal' )  agr.  town,  Vic.  23  m.  B  N  B  of  Melbourne 944 

Limmen  Bight   (ITm'men-)  S  W  corner  of  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  at  mouth  of 

Roper  riv.  N.  Ter. 
Lincoln  (ITnk'on)  CO.  N.   S.  W.  1,968  D  pop.  8,367  ;  chief  town  Dubbo.  —  co. 

W  central  Tas.  1,470  D.  —  town,  Selwyn  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  259  ;  agr.  and 

past. 
Lindesay,  Mount  (-ITn'ze)  mt.  peak,  N.  S.  W.  Macpherson  Range,  approx.  height 

4,064  ft. 

Linton  (Itn'ton)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  25  m.  S  W  of  Ballarat 588 

Linwood  (ITn'wood)  town  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  sub.  of  Christchurch 4,580 

Lion,  The,  mt.  peak,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  Milford  Sound  ;  picturesque  scenery. 
Liptrap,  Gape  (-ITp'trap)  cape,  Vic.  W  point  of  Waratah  Bay. 

Lismore  (ITz'mor)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Richmond  river 2,925 

LithgOW  (lith'go)  coal  min.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  in  a  valley  of   Blue  Mts. 

96  m.  W  N  W  of  Sydney 3,805 

Little  Adelaide  (-ad'e-lad)  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 727 

Little  Akaloa  (-a'ka-To'a)  {corruption  of  Akaroa)  vil.  Akaroa  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.         259 
Little  Akaroa  Bay  (-a'ka-ro-a-)  inlet,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  N  coast  of  Akaroa  Pen. 
Little  Barrier  Island,  isl.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  Hauraki  Gulf,  W  of  Great  Barrier  Isl. 

Littlehampton  (-hamp'ton)  town,  Hiudmarsh  co.  S.  A '    236 

Little  Plain,  town,  Murchison  co.  N.  S.  W. 261 

Little  Ram  Head,  point,  E  corner  of  Vic. 

Little  River,  vil.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Banks  Pen 384 

Liverpool  (liv'er-pool)  agr.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  22  m.  S  W  of  Sydney,  pop. 

4,463.  —  nav.  riv.  N.  Ter.  empties  on  N  coast. 
Liverpool  Plains,  past.  dist.  N.  S.  W.,  N  of  Liverpool  Range,  19,140  D. 
Liverpool  Range,  mt.  range  N.  S.  W.,  between  Hunter  riv.  dist.  &  Liverpool 

Plains,  part  of  Great  Dividing  Range  ;  highest  point,  Oxley's  Peak,  4,500  ft. 
Livingstone,  co.  N.  S.  Tv'. ,  E  of  Darling  riv.  4,033  D  pop.  534.  —  co.  Central  dist. 

Q.  2,031  D. 

Lobethal  (lob'e-tal')  agr.  town,  S.  A.  37  m.  B  of  Adelaide 304 

Lochiel  (lok'el^  settlement,  Auckland  co.  N.  S.  W. ;  dairying  and  agr 226 

Lochinvar  (lok'Tn-viir')  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Hunter  riv.  ;  agr.  &  wine 461 

Loddon  (lod'don)  riv.  Vic.  225  m.  long,  trib.  Murr.ay  riv.  —  dist.  N  central  Vic. 

Loddon  Falls,"  falls,  Vic.  in  Loddon  river. 

Lofty,  Mount,  S.  A.  chief  peak  Mt.  Lofty  Range,  2,334  ft. 

Lofty  Range,  Mount,  range  mts.  S.  A.  running  N  B  from  Cape  Jervis. 

Logan  (lo'gan)  riv.  Q.  65  m.  long,  flows  N  B  into  Moreton  Bay. 

Londonderry,  Gape  (-lun'dun-dSr'T)  cape,  most  N  point  of  W.  A. 

Longburn  (ISug'bCirn)  vil.  Oroua  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 253 

Longford  (-ford)  town,  Tas.  on  Lake  riv.  18  in.  S  of  Launceston  ;  agr.  &  past.    1,084 
Long  Island,  isl.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  entrance  to  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  —isl.  S. 

Isl.  N.  Z.  at  entrance  to  Dusky  Sound.  —  isl.  S  W  of  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Long  Point,  cape,  E  Tas.  —cape,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  W  point  of  Mahia  Pen.  ^ point 

S  E    S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Long  Sound,  inlet.  Fiord  co.  S  W    S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

LongWOOd,  town,  Delatite  co.  Vio.  ;  agr.  &  past 265 

Lonsdale,  Point  (-ISnz'dal)  W  head  of  Port  Phillip  Bay,  Vic.  with  lighthouse. 

Looker-on  Mountains.    See  Seaward  Kaikoukas. 

Looking  Glass  Bay,  inlet,  W  coast  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Lord  Howe  Island,  isl.  360  m.  E  of  Port  Macquarie,  N.  S.  W.  dependency  of 

N.  S.  W.  5  D 55 

Lome  (I6rn)  watering  place,  Vic.  on  Lontit  Bay 260 

LostOCk  (los'tSk)  town,  Durham  co.  N.  S.  W 322 

Lottin  Point  (ISt'Tn-)  cape,  E  coast  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Louth  (loutli)  town,  Yanda  co.  N.  S.  W 140 

Loutit  Bay  (lou'ttt-)  inlet  &  watering  place,  Pohvarth  co.  Vio. 

Lovett  (luv'et)  town,  Tas.  on  Huon  riv.  ;  fruit 247 

Lowan  (W-.m)  oo.  W  border  Vic.  4,971  D 16,820 

Lower  Hawea  (-hii'wii-A)  vil.  Vincent  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 205 

Lower  Hutt,  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  sub.  of  Wellington 1,329 

Lower  Mltcham  (-mlch'am)  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 281 

Low  Head,  cape,  N  Tas.  at  entrance  to  Port  Dalrymple,  with  lighthouse. 
Low  Island,  islet,  N  E  coast  Q.  near  Port  Douglas,  with  lighthouse. 

a,  e,  i,  5,  u,  toJff  /  a,  e,  t,  less  prolonged  ;  5,  5, 1,  5,  B,  sAorZ;  a,  j,  j,  ^,oJ.?c«re(8eeremark,  p.  1719^  ;  far,  f  ftU  ;  th§re,term;  f8r,  food,  li58t ;  Iflrl;  owaj  meow;  cho^tnchin; 

U,  n  (see  p.  1719) ;  g  as  in  get ;  tti  03  in  thin ;  th  as  m  thine ';  w,  K,  N  (see  p.  1719). 
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LabOUChfere  (lii/boo'shar')  co.  Southern  dist.  Q.  on  Dawson  riv.  2,752  D. 
Lacepede  Bay  (la'st'pSd'-)  bay,  S.  A.,  W  coast  of  MacDonnell  co. 
Lacepede  Islands,  group  of  isls.  N  of  W.  A. 
Lachlan  (lok'lan)  riv.  N.    S.    W.,   700  m.  long,   trib.   of  Murrumbidgee  riv. 

—  past.  dist.  N.  S.  W.  36,328  D. 
Lady  Bay,  inlet,  S  coast  of  Vic.  on  which  is  the  town  of  Warrnarabool. 
Lady  Elliot  Island,  islet,  Q.,  S  B  of  Port  Curtis,  with  lighthouse. 
Lady  Julia  Percy  Island,  isl.  S  W  of  Vic.  in  Portland  Bay. 
La  Grange  Bay  (la  granj')  bay,  Kimberley  div.  W.  A.  long.  121°  45'  B. 

Laidley  (lad'll)  agr.  town,  Q.  51  m.  W  of  Brisbane 

Lake,  co.  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  3,712  D  pop.  4,124.  — riv.  Tas.  flows 

N  and  joins  Meander  riv.  near  Launceston. 
Lake  Albaoutya,  Lake  Albert,  and  lakes  of  similar  name.     See  Albacutya, 

Lake  ;  Albert,  Lake  ;  etc.     Towns  like  Lake  Albert  follow  below. 

Lake  Albert,  town,  Wynyard  co.  N.  S.  W 

Lake  Entrance,  long  narrow  inlet,  Vic.  E  coast  of  Tanjil  co. 

Lake  Harris  Saddle,  mt.  pass.  Lake  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  ;  sublime  scenery. 

Lake  Hayes  (-haz)  vil.  Lake  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Lake's  Creek,  town,  Q.  3  m.  from  Rockhampton  ;  meat  freezing  works.. 

Lakeside,  vil.  Selwyn  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Lambert,  Gape  (-ISm'bert)  cape,  N  E    S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Lambton  (ISm'tgu)  coal  min.  mun.  town,  N.    S.  W.    sub.  of  Newcastle  ;  pop. 

3,43(;,  pop.  with  New  Lambton,  4,984. 
Lambton  Harbor  (or  Harbour),  arm  of  Port  Nicholson,  har.  of  Wellington,  N. 

Isl.  N.  Z. 
Lancefield  (lans'feld)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Saltwater  riv.  40  m.  N  of  Melbourne. 
Landsborough  (15ndz'bur-ro)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  158  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne, 

pop.  462.  —CO.  W  of  Darling  riv.  N.  S.  W.  1,968  D  pop.  172. 

Landsdown  (IJtnz'down^  town,  Macquarie  co.  N.  S.  W 

La  P6rouse  (lit  pu'riSoz')  cable  station  and  small  har.  N.  S.  W.  at  entrance  to 

Botany  Bay,  one  of  the  most  historic  spots  in  B  Austriilia. 
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Pop. 
Lowly  Point,  cape,  S.  A.  at  head  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  with  lighthouse. 
Loyalty  Islands,  group  isls.  S.  Pacific,  lat.  20°  S,  long.  170°  E. 
Lucknow  (luk'uow)  gold  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  C  m.  S  S  E  of  Orange,  pop.  310.  — 

agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Mitcliell  riv.  pop.  201. 

Luddenham  (liid'den-am)  town,  Cumberland  co.  N.  S.  W 453 

Lumsden  (liimz'deii)  "town,  Southland  co.  S.  Isl.   N.  Z.  pop.  with  Lumsdeu 

Extension  &  Lumsden  S.  359. 

Lyell  (li'el)  gold  min.  town,  Buller  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 1G4 

Lyell,  mount,  mt.  peak,  Montagu  co.  Tas.  in  West  Coast  Range  ;  gold  &  copper 

uiin.  center. —  mt.  peak,  N.  S.  W.  in  Barrier  or  Stanley  Range,  2,006  ft. 
Lyell  Mountains,  mt.  range,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  E  boundary  of  Buller  co. ;  mean 

height  4,500  ft. 
Lynd  (ITnd)  co.  Northern  dist.  Q.  9,984  D.  —  riv.  Q.  trib.  of  Mitchell  river. 

Lyndhurst  (ITnd'liflrst)  town,  Batliurst  co.  N.  S.  W 161 

Lyndoch  (ITn'dSk)  town,  Adelaide  co.  S.  A 283 

Lyttelton  (llt't'l-ton)  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z,  port  of  Christchurch  on  Port  Lyttelton.   4,087 
Lytton  (ITt'on)  co.S.A.,  E  of  Granville  CO.  1,381  D  pop.  C03. —co.  Southern  dist. 

Q.  2,296  □? 


M. 


Maatsuyker  Islands  (mat'soi-kgr-)  isls.  S  of  Tas.  with  lighthouse. 
Macallister  (mak-Sl'is-ter)  riv.  Vic.  100  m.  long,  flows  S  S  E  through  Gipps- 

land  dist.  into  Latrobe  river. 
Macarthur  (mak-ar'thur)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Eumeralla  riv.  21G  m.  W  of  Mel- 
bourne  

Macaulay  Island  (ma-ka'li-)  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Kermadec  Isls. ;  de- 
pendency of  N.  Z. 

Macclesfield  (mSk'lz-feld)  town,  S.  A.  37  ra.  E  of  Adelaide 

Macdonald  (mak-don'ald)  Upper,  Lower  it  Central,  agr.  settlement.  Hunter 

CO.  N.  S.  W.  on  Macdonald  river 

Macdonaldtown  (mak-dou'ald-towu)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 

MacDonnell  (mak-dQn'nel)  co.  S  E  corner  of  S.  A.  on  Vic.  border,  1,845  D 

MacDonnell  Range,  mt.  range,  S.  A.  near  center  of  the  Continent. 

Macedon  (mSs'e-don)  agr.  town,  Vic.  43  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne 

Macedon,  fflOuht,'mt.  Vic.  45  m.  N  N  W  of  Melbourne,  3,324  ft.  ;  pleasure  re- 
sort &  vice-regal  summer  residence. 
Maclntyre  (mSk'In-tlr)  riv.  on  N  border  N.  S.  W.  trib.  of  upper  Darling  river. 
Mackay  (ma-ki')  mun.  town  &  spt.  on  E  coast  of  Q.  at  moutli  of  Pioneer  river. 
Mackenzie  "(ma-ken'zT)  riv.  Q.  trib.  of  Fitzroy  riv.  —  co.  S  E     Q.,  W  of  Coast 

Range,  1,894  tU;  chief  town  Gayndah.  — ■  co.  Canterbury   prov.   dist.    S.  Isl. 

N.  Z.  2,537  D  pop.  1,180. 
McKerrow  Lake  (mSk-ker'ro-)  lake,  ittago  prov.  dist.  W  coast  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
McKlnlay  (ma-ktn'la)  co.  Southern  dist.  Q.,  S  of  Gowan  &  Warrego  Ranges 

8,850  n.  —  riv.  N.  Ter.  on  wliich  is  situated  the  town  of  Burruudie. 

Maclean  (mak-lan')  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Clarence  riv.  ;  agr 

Macleay  (mak-la')  riv.  N.  S.  W.  200  m.  long,  flows  into  Trial  Bay.  — past.  dist. 

E  coast  of  N.  S.  W.  2,343  D. 
Macpherson  Range  (mak-fer'sou-)  E  branch  of  the  Great  Dividing  Range,  on 

the  boundary  between  N.  S.  W.  &  Q. 
Macquarie  (ma-kwor'I)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  750  m.  long,  flows  N  W  into  the  Darling 

riv.  —  riv.  Tas.  trib.  of  Lake  riv.  —  co.  E  coast  of  N.  S.  W.  2,555  D  pop.  12,344. 

—  lighthouse.  South  Head,  Port  Jackson,  N.  S.  W. 
Macquarie  Harbor  {or  Harbour),  inlet,  W  coast  of  Tas.  with  lighthouses  at 

Heads  ;  port  for  W  coast  min.  dist. 
Macquarie,  Lake,  coastal  lake,  Northumberland  co.  N.  S.  W.  44  D 
Macquarie  Plains,  in  Monmouth  CO.  Tas. 
Macumba  (ma-kCim'ba)  or  Treuer,  riv.  S.  A.  145  m.  long,  flows  into  Lake  Eyre. 

Maddingley  (mSd'Ing-lI )  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Werribee  river '. 

Maffra  (mSf'ra)  town,  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  on  Macallister  riv. ;  agr.  &  past 

Magill  (ma-gll')  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 

Magnetic  island  (mSg-net'Ik-)  isl.  N  of  Cleveland  Bay,  Q. 

Maharatta  Station  (mS-rSt'a-)  past,  center,  Wellesley  co.  N.  S.  W 

Mahia  Peninsula  (ma'lie-a-)  iren.  N.  I.sl.  N.  Z.,  N  E  Hawke's  Bay  prov.'dist. 
Mahinapua  Lake  (mii-lie'na-poo'a-)  N  W  coast  Westlaud  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Maiden's  Punt,  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.    See  Moama. 

Maidstone  (mad'stgn)  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic 

Mailor's  Flat  (ma'lgrz-)  town,  Vic.  173  m.  W  of  Melbourne  ;  past.  &  agr 

Maitland  (mat'land)"  land  board  dist.  of  N.  S.  W.  —  corp.  touTi,  Fergusson  co. 

S.  A.  pop.  2.51." 

Maitland,  East,  agr.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  18  m.  N  W  of  Newcastle 

Maitland,  West,  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  20  m.  N  W  of  Newcastle 

Majorca  (ma-j6r'ka)  agr.  &  min.  bor.  Vic.  near  Maryborough 

Major's  Cresk  (ma'jorz-)  gold  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  Braidwood 

Makarewa  (mii-ka-ra'wa)  town,  sub.  of  Invercargill,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Malaita  Island  (ma-la'e-ta-)  one  of  Solomon  Islands,  S  Pacific  Ocean. 
Malcolm,  Point  (-mSl'kom)  cape,  W.  A.,  W  of  Great  Australian  Bight,  with 

lighthouse. 

Maldon  (mal'don)  agr.  &  min.  town,  Vic.  11  m.  N  W  of  Castlemaine 

Malekula  (ma'']a-koo'la)  or  Malikolo  (ma'li-ko'16)  one  of   New   Hebrides 

Islands,  S  Pacific  Ocean. 
MallacOOta  Inlet  (mSl'la-koo'ta-)  inlet,  Vic.  S  W  of  Cape  Howe. 
MallicoUo  (ma'li-ko'lo)."    See  Malekula. 
Malmesbury  (mamz'ber-t)  CO.  N.  Ter.  2,800  O. 

Malmsbury,  agr.  &  mi"n.  bor.  Vic.  63  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne 

Malte-Brun,  Mount  (-mal-te-brtin')  highest  peak  in  Malte-Brun  Range. 
Malte-Brun  Range,  mt.  chain,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  offshoot  of  Southern  Alps,  from 

7,000  to  10,421  ft.  high. 

Malvern  (mal'vern)  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic 

Malvern  Hii'lS,  "chain  of  hills,  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. ;  coal  min.  & 

limestone  &  marble  quarries. 

Manaia  (ma^na'e-a)  agr.  town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  S  E  of  Cape  Egmont 

Mana  Island  (mii'na-)  isl.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  W  of  entrance  to  Porirua  Har. 
Manapourl Lake  (ma'na-po'ob-re- ;  collog.  ma-na-poo'ri-)  lake,  Otago  prov.  dist. 

S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  48  n  drained  by  Waiau  river. 

Manara  (ma-nii'ra)  co.  S^lbert  past.  dist.  N.  S.  W.  4,005  D 

Manawatu  (ma'na-wa'too)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  empties  on  "W  coast  of  Wellington 

prov.  di.st.  —  CO.  Wellington  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  267  D  pop.  3,948. 
Manawatu  Gorge,  gorge,  WeUington  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  between  the  Tar- 

arua  and  Ruahine  Ranges. 

Manchester  (man'clies-ter)  CO.  S.  A.,  N  W  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  1,930  D 

Mandurama  (mau'du-rii'ma)  town,  Bathurst  co.  N.  S.  W 

Mangalore  (mS^'ga-lor)  town,  Anglesey  co.  Vic 

Mangana  (mSn-gSn'a)  min.  town,  Tas.  on  Richardson's  creek,  trib.  of  S.  Esk 

river 

Mangapu  (ma'nga-poo')  riv.  Kawhia  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  trib.  of  Waipa  river. 
Mangawai  (ma'nga-wa'e  ;  collog.  mung-a-wi')  town,  Otamatea  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. ; 

agr.  &  kauri  gum 

Mangawhare  (mS'nga-hwa'rt ;  collog.  naung'a-wor'e)  vil.  Hobsou  co.  N.  Isl. 

N.  Z.  ;  kauri  gum  ;  pop.  (1896)  471. 
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Pop. 
Mangohao  (ma'ngo-ha'o)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  trib.  of  Manawatu  riv.  which  it 

joins  through  the  Manawatu  Gorge. 
Manitold,  Cape,  cape,  E    Q.  22°  40'  S  lat. 
Manilla  (ma-nll'la)  town,  Darling  co.  N.  S.  W.  pop.  with  Upper  Manilla,  407. 

ManiOtOtO  (mii'ne-6-to't6)  CO.  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  1,239  D 3,423 

Manly  (mSn'lT)  mun.  town  &  watering  place,  N.  S.  W.  on  North  Har.  arm  of 

Port  Jackson 3,236 

Manly  Cove,  watering  place,  N.  S.  W.  on  North  Har.  adjoining  Manly  mun 356 

Manning  (uiSn'Ing)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  100  m.  long,  navigable  for  20  m.,  flows  into 

Pacific  Oc.  at  about  32°  S  lat. 
Mannum  (mSn'num)  towii,  S.  A.  on  lower  Murray  riv. ;  chief  riv.  port  of  dist..       392 
Manono  (ma-no'no)  one  of  Samoa  Islands,  S  Pacific. 

Mansfield  (mSnz'teld)agr.  town,  Vic.  131  m.  N  E  of  Melbourne 

Mansfordtown^town,  Waikouaiti  CO.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z .• 

Manuka  (mii'uoo-ka;  collog.  ma-noo'ka)  or  Pigeon  Island,  isl.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in 

AVanaka  Lake  ;  noted  for  picturesque  beauty'. 
Manukau  (uiii'noo-ka'oo;  collog.  mii'na-kow)  co.  Auckland  prov.  dist.   N.   Isl. 

N.  Z.  791  D 11,925 

Manukau  Harbor  {or  Harbour),  large  bar.  on  W  coast  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Manukau  Heads,  headlands  of  Manukau  Har.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  with  lighthouse  on 

South  Head. 
Maori  Hill  (mii'ii-re-)  bor.  sub.  of  Dunedin,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  1,426. — sub. 

Timaru,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  pop.  265. 
Mapourika,  Lake  (-mii'po-oo-re'ka)  lake,  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

drains  into  Okarito  Lagoon. 
Maraetotara  (ma'ra-e-to'ta-ra)  or  Maraetotare,  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  mto 

Hawke  Bay. 
Maramie  (ni.a-rii'mi)  co.  Northern  dist.  Q.  13,260  D. 
Maranoa  (uiSr-.i-no'a)  riv.  Q.  branch  of  upper  Darling  riv.  — past.  dist.  Q., 

W  of  Darling  Downs  past.  dist.  38,955  D. 
Mararoa   (mii'ra-ro'a)  riv.  S.  Isl.   N.  Z.  rises  in  Mavora  Lake  and  flows  into 

Waiau  river. 
Marble  Bar,  town,  W.  A.  center  of  Pilbarra  gold  field,  pop.  (1895)  approx.  200. 

Marburg  (mar'boorg)  town,  W.  Moreton  past.  dist.  Q.,  W  of  Brisbane 

March  (miirch)  co.  Southern  dist.  on  E  coast  of  Q.  3,024  D  ;  chief  towns  Mary- 
borough &  Gympie.  —  town,  Wellington  co.  N.  S.  W.  pop.  207. 

Marden  (miir'den)  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 270 

Marengo  (m.a-rSn'go)  town,  Monteagle  co.  N.  S.  W 139 

Margaret,  riv.  in  Kimberley  div.  W.  A.  trib.  of  Fitzroy  river. 

Maria  Island  (ma-ri'a-)  isl.  E  of  Tas.  37  D.  —  isl.  in  Limmen  Bight,  E  of  N.  Ter. 

Maria  Van  Diemen,  Cape  (-ma-re'a  vSn  de'men)  cape,  N    N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  with 

liglitlionse. 
Marina  (ma-re'na).     See  Espiritu  Santo. 
Marine  Mountains,  range,  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  mean  height  4,500  ft. 

Marion  (mar'i-on)  town,  Adelaide  co.  S.  A 

Marion  Bay,  ba'y,  E  coast  of  Tas.  N  of  Forestier's  Pen. 

Marlborough  (mal'bruli)  prov.  dist.  N  E    S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  4,753  D  pop.  12,767.  — 

CO.  in  (list.  3„s]2'n  pop.  10,602. 

Marrickville  (mar'rTk-vIl)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 13,507 

Marsden  Point  (miirz'den-)  cape,  N  E  Kangaroo  Isl.  S.  A. 

Marsh  (marsh)  co.  Southern  dist.  Q.  2,636  D. 

Marshall's  Rock  (mar'shalz-)  rocky  islet,  S  W  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  Puysegur 

Point. 

Martinborough,  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  57  m.  E  of  Wellington 248 

Marten  (mar'ton)  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  118  m.  N  of  Wellington  ;  agr.  &  past 976 

Marulan  (ma-ro6'lan)  town,  Argyle  co.  N.  S.  W 250 

Mary  (ma'rJ)  riv.  Q.  160  m.  long,  flows  N  N  E  into  Hervey  Bay. 
Maryborough  (ma/rl-biir-ro)  cml.  and  agr.  mun.  town  and  spt.  Q.  at  mouth  of 

Mary  riv.  pop.  9,700,  within  5  m.  radius  11,724.  —gold  min.  bor.  Vic.  112  m. 

N  W  of  Melbourne,  pop.  4,994. 
Maryvale,  town,  Vic.     See  MoRWELL. 
Massacre  Bay  (mSs'sa-ker-).     See  Golden  Bay. 

Masterton  (mas'ter-tgn)  agr.  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  71  m.  N  E  of  Wellington 3,114 

Mataikona  (ma-tiT'e-ko'na)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  empties  on  E  coast  of  Wellington 

prov.  dist. 

Matakana  (mii'ta-ka'na)  town,  Rodney  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Matakawa  Point  (ma'ta-ka'wa-)  point,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  termination  of  Rauku- 

mara  Range. 
Mataura  (uia-tii'oo-ra  ;  collog.  ma-tow'ra)  riv.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Foveaux 

Strait,  —.bor.  on  the  riv.  107  m.  SW  of  Dunedin,  pop.  with  vicinity,  613. 
Matemateaonga  Range  (ma'ta-ma'ta-ii'o-nga-)  mt.  range,  Taranaki  prov.  dist. 

N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Mathinna  (ma-thTn'na)  gold  min.  town,  Tas.  on  S.  Esk  river 

Mathoura  (ma-thou'ra)  town,  Cadell  co.  N.  S.  W 

Matlock,  Mount,  mt."peak,  Wonnangatta  co.  Vic.  5,129  ft. 

Maungakaramea  (ma'ob-nga-ka-ra-ma'a)  vil.  Whangarei  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Maungaraki  Mountains  (ma'oo-nga-rii'ke)  mt.  chain,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  parallel  to 

S  E  coast  of  Wellington  prov.  dist. 
Maungataniwha  Range    (mji'oo-nga-ta'ne-hwa-)    mt.   range,   Mongonui   co. 

N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Maungatautari,    Mount   (-ma'oo-nga-ta'oo-ta-re)    mt.   Auckland   prov.   dist. 

N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

MauricevlUe  (ma'ris-vll)  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  83  m.  N  E  of  Wellington 

Mavora  Lake  (nii-vo'ra-)  lake,  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  head  of  Mararoa 

river. 
Maxwelltown,  small  town,  Waitotara  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Mayor  Island  (ma'er-)  small  isl.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  E  of  Coromandel  Pen. 
Meander  (me-3n'der)  riv.  N  central  Tas. 

Meanee  (me',an-e)  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  sul.  of  Napier 

Medindle  (me-dln'de)  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 453 

Melbourne  (mel'bfirn)  cml.  city,  *  of  Vic.  on  Yarra  Yarra  riv.  pop.  of  city 

73,361,  pop.  with  suburbs  490,896. 
Melbourne,  North, /ormer/)/  Hotham  (hoth'am)  town,  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic.  20,997 

Melbourne,  South,  formerly  Emerald  Hill,  city,  Vic.  sub.  of  Melbourne 41,724 

Melrose  (mel'roz)  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  sub.  of  Wellington 1,224 

Melton  (mel'ton)  agr.  town,  Vic.  23  m.  W  N  W  of  Melbourne 212 

Melton,  West,  town,  Selwyn  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 249 

Melville,  Cape  (-mel'vil)  cape,  Q.,  E  Cape  York  Pen. 

Melville  Island,  isl.  N  of  N.  Ter.  at  mouth  of  Van  Diemen  Gulf,  2,400  D. 

Menangle  (me-nan'gl)  town,  Camden  co.  N.  S.  W 253 

Menindie  (me'-nTn'de)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  W  of  Darling  riv.  2,473  D  pop.  333. —its 

chief  town,  on  Darling  riv.  pop.  194. 

Mentone  (men-to'ne)  summer  resort,  Vic.  14  m.  S  of  Melbourne 617 

Menzies  (men'zez)  gold  min.  mun.  town,  W.  A.  10  m.  N  of  Coolgardie,  pop. 

(1895)  about  800. 
Mercer  (mer'ser)  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Waikato  riv. ;  famed  during  the  Wai- 

kato  war  as  the  Queen's  Redoubt .• 181 

Mercury  Bay  (mer'kiJ-rT-)  inlet,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  E  coast  of  Coromandel  Pen.  — 

town  on  bay,  pop.  436. 

Merewether  (mSr'i-wgth-er)  municipality,  N.  S.  W.  sub.  of  Newcastle 4,339 

Merimbula  (me-rTm'bi5-la)"tovni,  Auckland  co.  N.  S.  W 184 

Merino  (mS-re'no)  agr.  town,  Vic.  231  m.  W  of  Melbourne 380 


303 


426 
174 


601 


280 


D  means  square  miles ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  bor.,  borough  ;  cml.,  commercial ;  corp.,  corporate  ;  dist.,  district ;  div.,  division  ;  har.,  harbor  ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  mm., 
mining  ;  mun.,  municipal ;  past.,  pastoral ;  pop.,  population ;  prov.,  provincial ;  riv.,  river ;  apt.,  seaport ;  sub.,  suburb  ;  vil.,  village.    See  Abbreviations,  p.  201*. 
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Merivale  (mer'I-val)  co.  Southern  dist.  Q.  2,074  D ;  cliief  town  Warwick. 

Merrendee  (mSr-ren'de)  town,  Wellington  co.  N.  S.  W 

Merriwa  (mSr'ri-wa)  town,  Brisbane  co.  N.  S.  W.  228  ni.  N  of  Sydney,  pop.  437  ; 

past   &  agr. 
Mersey  (mer'zt)  riv.  Tas.  flows  N  N  W  into  Bass  Strait. 
Mersey  Bluff,  headland,  N  coast  of  Tas.  witli  lighthouse. 

Merton  (mer'ton)  to-ivn,  Waikouaiti  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Methven  (meth'ven)  agr.  vil.  Ashburton  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Metropolitan  District,  coastal  div.  of  N.  S.  W.  comprising  Cumberland  co. 

MichelagO  (mik-el-a'go)  town,  Murray  co.  N.  S.  W 

Middle  Harbor  {or  Harbour),  inlet,  N.  S.  W.  a  N  arm  of  Port  Jackson. 
Middle  Head,  headland,  N.  S.  W.  on  N  sliore  of  Port  Jackson. 
Middle  Island,  one  of  the  N.  Z.  group.     See  South  Island. 

Middle  Ridge,  sub.  of  Toowoomba,  Q 

Milang  (mT-laug')  town,  S.  A.  64  m.  S  S  E  of  Adelaide,  on  border  of  Lake  Alex- 

andrina,  Murray  riv.  port  for  Adelaide,  pop.  with  Milang  West  289. 
Milburn  Greek.    See  Mount  McDonald. 

Milchester  (nilKchSs-ter)  gold  niin.  town,  Q.  3  m.  from  Charters  Towers 

Mildura  (mll-du'ra)  irrigation  settlement,  Vic.  on  Murray  riv. ;  fruit-growing. 
Milford  Sound  (uul'ford-)  long  narrow  inlet,  W  coast  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl. 

N.  Z.  ;  magnificent  scenery. 
Miller's  Bluff,  mt.  peak,  Somerset  co.  Tas.  3,977  ft. 

Miller's  Flat,  vil.  Tuapeka  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Millewa  (mTl'le-wa)  CO.  N  W  corner  of  Vic.  3,572  D 

Millicent  (unl'T-sent)  agr.  town,  S.  A.  335  m.  S  E  of  Adelaide 

Millthorpe  (mil'tiiSrp)  agr.  towii,  N.  S.  W.  180  m.  W  of  Sydney 

Milparinka  (mll'pa-rtn'ka)  town,  Evelyn  co.  N.  S.  W 

Milton  (mil'ton)  agr.Tjof.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  36  m.  SW  of  Dunedin,  pop.  1,158.  — 

small  town,  N.  S.  W.  portion  of  UUaduUa  municipality. 

Mimosa  East  (mt-mo'sa-)  agr.  center,  Bourke  co.  N.  S.  W 

Minaret,  The,  mt.  peak,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  Southern  Alps,  10,058  ft. 

Miners    Head,   point,   N  W   Great   Barrier  Isl.    N.    Z.  ;    scene   of   wreck  of 

"  Wairarapa." 

Miners  Rest,  agr.  town,  Vic.  9  m.  N  W  of  Ballarat 

Mingenew  (mTn'ge-nu)  settlement,  W.  A.  one  of  the  chief  points  of  departure 

for  the  Murchison  gold  field. 

Minlaton  (min'la-ton)  town,  Fergusson  co.  S.  A 

Minmi  (mTu'mtfcoal  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  14  m.  from  Newcastle 

Mintaro,  Lake  (-mTn-ta'ro)  small  lake.  Lake  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  Milford  Sound ; 

picturesque  scenery. 

MintO  (min'to)  town,  Cumberland  co.  N.  S.  W 

Mlnyip  (min'ylp)  agr.  town,  Vic.  199  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne 

MirbOO,  North  (-mer'boo)  town  in  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  109  m.  S  E  of  Melbourne  ; 

agr.  past.  &  timber 

Mitcham  (micli'aui)  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A.  pop.  929.  — town,  Vic.  14  m.  E  of 

Melbourne,  pop.  759 ;  brickmaking. 
Mitchell  (mlch'el).     See  Sunny  Corner. — riv.  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  flows  into 

Lake  King.  —  riv.  Q.  300  m.  long,  flows  N  W  into  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  ^  riv. 

N.  S.  W.  flows  E  into  Clarence  riv.   at  its  junction  with  Nymboi  riv.  ^eo. 

N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Murrumbidgee  riv.  1,290  D  pop.  2,582.  —  past.  dist.  central  Q. 

54,954  D.  —  CO.  in  the  dist.  4,200  D.  —  town,  Q.  on  Maranoa  riv.  372  m.  W  of 

Brisbane,  pop.  376  ;  past. 

Mitchell  Island,  isl.  N.  S.  W.  at  mouth  of  Manning  river 

Mitchell's  Flat,  town,  Durham  co.  N.  S.  W 

Mitre  Peak,  higliest  peak  in  Tararua  Range,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  5,154  ft.  — peak,  S.  Isl. 

N.  Z.  near  Milford  Sound,  5,500  ft. 
Mittagong  (mit'ta-gbng)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  77  m.  S  S  W  of  Sydney  ;  past.  & 
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Mitta  Mitta  (rait'ta  mTt'ta)  riv.  Vic.  175  m.  long,  flows  N  N  W  into  Hurray  riv. 

Moama  (mo-a'ma)  or  Maiden's  Punt,  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Murray  riv.  op- 
posite Echuca  ;  past,  and  agr 

Mobilong  (mo'bi-long)  town,  Russell  co.  S.  A 

Moe  (mo'e)  agr.  town,  Buln-Buln  co.  Vic.  pop.  approx.  250. 

Moehau  Range  (mo'S-ha-oo-)  mt.  range,  Coromandel  Pen.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  2,800  ft. 

Moeraki  Roads  (mo-a-rii'ke-)  roadstead,  with  lighthouse,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  about 
GO  m.  N  of  Dunedin. 

Mogilla  (mo-gTl'la)  town,  Auckland  co.  N.  S.  W , 

MogO  (mo'go)  town,  St.  Vincent  co.  N.  S.  W 

Mohaka  (mo-hii'ka)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Hawke  Bay. 

Moira  (moi'ra)  co.  Murray  dist.  Vic.  3,104  D 

Mokau  (mo'iia-ob  ;  coUoq.  mo'kow)  riv,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  North  Tarauaki 
Bight.  —  Maori  vil.  on  riv.  estimated  pop.  (1898)  300  ;  coal  fields. 

Moko  Hinou  Islands  (mo'ko  he'n6-6b-)  isls.  N  V/  of  Great  Barrier  Isl.  N.  Z. 
with  liglitliouse. 

Mokoia  (mo-ko'e-a)  lofty  volcanic  isl.  in  Roto  Rua,  Rotorua  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. ; 
the  Olympus  of  Maori  mythology. 

Molong  (mo'long)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  210  m.  N  W  of  Sydney  ;  agr.  &  past. . . 

Molyneux  (mSl'I-nu)  town  on  Port  Molyneux,  at  mouth  of  Clutha  riv.,  S.  Isl. 
N.  Z " 

Monaro  (m6-nt'r6)  S  E  past.  dist.  N.  S.  W.  10,156  D. 

Monaro  Range,  rat.  range,  S  E  comer  N.  S.  W. ;  highest  peak  "  Head  of  Kybean 
River,"  4,010  ft. 

Mongonui  (mo-ngo-noo-e)  co.  at  N  W  extremity  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  934  D  pop.  1,389. 
^  town  in  co.  on  Mongonui  Har.  pop.  206  ;  kauri  gum  &  timber. 

Mongonui  Bluff,  point,  N  W  coast  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Mongonui  Peninsula,  pen.  N  W  extremity  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Monmouth  (mon'miith)  co.  Tas.  E  of  Clyde  and  Derwent  rivs.  1,031  D. 

Monowai  Lake  (moii'ft-wii'e-)  lake,  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Montagu  (mon'ta-gu)  co.  W  coast  of  Tas.  929  D. 

Montague  Island,  isl.  N.  S.  W.  off  estuary  of  Tuross  riv.  with  liglithouse. 

Montalbion  (mSnt-Sl'bt-gn)  min.  town,  Chelmsford  co.  Q.  at  foot  of  Razorback 
Range 

Monteagle  (mont-e'gl)  co.  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  head  waters  of  Lachlan  riv.  1,232  0 
pop.  8,',I6S  ;  cliief  towns  Young  &  Grenfell.  — town  in  co.  pop.  214. 

Montefiores  (mon-te-f e-o'rez)  town,  Bligh  co.  N.  S.  W 

Montgomery  (mgnt-gum'er-T)  co.  S  W  coast  of  Tas.  791  D. 

Mooki  (nioo'kt).     See  Conadilly. 

IHoonambel  (moon'am-bel)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  135  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne 

Moonanbrook  (moou'an-brook)  town,  Brisbane  co.  N.  S.  W 

Moonbi  (niiMiu'bi )  town,  Inglis  co.  N.  S.  W 

Moonbi  Range  (moon'bT)  range  mts.  N.  S.  W.  a  N  branch  of  Liverpool  Range. 

Moonee  Ponds  (mno'ne-)  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic.  part  of  Essendon. 

Moonlight  Head,  point,  S  coast  of  Vic. 

Moonta  (moon't.a)  corp.  town,  S.  A.  in  Yorke's  Pen.  134  m.  N  W  of  Adelaide  ; 
copper  min 

Moorabool  (moor'a-b681)  riv.  Vic.  flows  S  S  W.into  Port  Pliillip  Bay. 

Moore,  Point,  W. "A.,  S  of  Champion  Bay,  witli  two  liglitliouses. 

Moorhouse  Range,  mt.  range,  Mackenzie  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Moorilda  (moo-rll'da)  town,  Batlnirst  co.  N.  S.  W 

Mooroopna  (mOS-rooi/na)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Goulburn  riv.  110  m.  N  of  Mel- 
bourne  '. 

Mootwingee  (moot-wTn'je)  CO.  N.  S.  W.  near  W  border,  3,545  D 
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Mordialloc  (mSr'dT-51'lok)  watering  place,  Vic.  16  m.  S  E  of  Melbourne 

Moree  (mo're')  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  421  m.  N  of  Sydney  on  Gwydir  riv.  pop. 

1,143  ;  past.  &  agr.  —  land  board  dist.  of  N.  S.  W. 
Moresby  Island  (morz'bl-)  isl.  off  S  E  extremity  of  New  Guinea. 
Moreton  (mSr'tgn)  past.  dist.  S  E  corner  of  Q.  9,494  D. 
Moreton  Bay,  bay,  Q.  at  mouth  of  Brisbane  river. 
Moreton,  Cape,  cape,  at  N  extremity  of  Moreton  Island. 
Moreton  Island,  isl.  Q.  at  mouth  of  Moreton  Bay,  Q. 
Morgan,  town,  S.  A.  105  m.  N  E  of  Adelaide,  terminus  of  Kapunda  and  N  W 

Bend  railway,  Murray  riv.  port 

Mornington  (mSrn'Ing-ton)  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  sub.  of  Dunedin,  pop.  3,523.  — 

watering  place,  Vic.  on  Port  Phillip  Bay,  39  m.  S  of  Melbourne,  pop.  909.  — 

CO.  Vic.  E  of  Port  Phillip  Bay,  1,625  lH  pop.  19,016. 
Mornington  Island,  isl.  Q.  largest  of  the  Wellesley  Isls.  in  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Moro  Tiri  (mo'ro  tir'e).     See  Hen  and  Chickens. 
Morpeth  (mor'pgth)  agr.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Hunter  riv.  4  m.  from  Maitland. 

Mortlake  (m6rt'lak)  town,  Vic.  150  m.  S  W  of  Melbourne  ;  graz 

Morton,  vil.  Levels  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Morton  Jones  Island,  isl.  N  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  one  of  Three  Kings  Isls. 
Moruya  (m6-roo'ya)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  80  m.  long,  empties  on  S  E  coast.  — agr.  mun. 

town  on  tlie  riv.  pop.  1,236. 
Morwell  (m6r'wel)  or  Maryvale,  town,  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  89  m.  E  S  E  of 

Melbourne  ;  coal  min.  &  agr 

Mosgiel  (mos'gel)  agr.  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  10  m.  S  of  Dunedin 

Mosquito  Island,  coal-mining  sub.  of  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W. 

Mosquito  Plains,  plains,  S.  A.  near  Naracoorte. 

Mosquito  Plains  Caves,  caves  S.  A.  near  Naracoorte. 

Mossgiel  (mos'gel)  CO.  Western  Plains  dist.  N.  S.  W.  4,194  Dpop.  753.  — town, 

Waljeers  co.  N.  S.  W.  pop.  114. 

Moss  Vale,  agr.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  86  m.  S  W  of  Sydney 

Motiti  Island  (mS-te'te)  small  isl.  in  Bay  of  Plenty,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Motueka  (mo'too-a'ka)  riv.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Tasman  Bay.  —  agr.  town  on 

the  riv.  pop.  913. 
MotU  Hora  (md'tob  ho'ra)  or  Whale  Island,  small  isl.  N  of  Hauraki  Gulf, 

N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  _  _ 

Motuihi  (mo'too-e'he- ;  colloq.  mo-too-he'-)  small  isl.  Hauraki  Gulf,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Motutapu  (mo'too-ta'poo- ;  colloq.  mo-to6-tSp'-)  small  isl.   in  Hauraki  Gulf, 

N.  Isl.  N.  Z.    _ 

Moulamein  (moo'Ia-meu)  town,  Wakool  co.  N.  S.  W 

Mount  Ararat,  Mount  Arrowsmith,  and  mountams  of  similar  name.     See 

Ararat,  Mount  ;  Arrowsmith,  Mount  ;  etc.    Towns  like  Mount  Albert  follow 

below. 
Mount  Albert,  sub.  of  Auckland,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  approximate  pop.  1.000. 

Mount  Barker,  town,  S.  A.  34  m.  S  E  of  Adelaide,  at  base  of  Mt.  Barker 

Mount  Browne,  min.  settlement  at  Mt.  Browne,  Grey  Range,  N.  S.  W. 

Mount  Cosfigan  (-kos'tt-gan)  town,  Georgiana  co.  N.  S.  W 

Mount  Druitt  (-droo'It)  town,  Cumberland  co.  N.  S.  W 

Mount  Drysdale,  formerly  Mount  Billagoe,  min.  settlement,  N.  S.  W.  25  m.  N 

of  Cobar  ;  gold  fields  center. 
Mount  Eden,  sub.  of  Auckland,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Mount  Gambler  (-gam'be-er)  agr.  corp.  town,  S.  A.  at  base  Mt.  Gambier,  305  m. 

S  E  of  Adelaide 7 

Mount  Hope,  town,  Blaxland  co.  N.  S.  W 

Mount  Ida.     See  Naseby. 

Mount  Kembla  (-kem'bla)  coal  min.  town,  Camden  co.  N.  S.  W 

Mount  Lyell,  gold  &  copper  mines,  Montagu  co.  Tas.  at  base  of  Mt.  Lyell. 
Mount  McDonald  (-mak-don'ald)  or  Milburn  Creek,  gold  min.  town,  i5athur.st 

CO.  N.  S.  W ." ." 

Mount  Magnet,  town,  W.  A.  50  m.  S  of  Cue,  in  Murchison  gold  field,  pop.  ap- 
proximately 200. 
Mount  Morgan  (-mSr'gan)  mun.  town,  Q.  24  m.  S  S  W  of  Rockhampton ;  gold 

min 

Mount  Perry  (-per'T)  town,  Q.  07  m.  S  W  of  Bundaberg  ;  gold  &  copper  min.. . 
Mount  Roskill  (-rSs'ktl)  sub.  of  Auckland,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Mount  Somers  (-stim'erz)  town,  Ashburton  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  ;  agr.  &  past 

Mount  Victoria,  town,"on  Mt.  Victoria,  Blue  Mts.  N.  S.  W.  77  m.  W  of  Sydney, 

3,423  ft.  ;  summer  resort 

Mount  Vincent,  town,  Northumberland  co.  N.  S.  W 

Mouramba  (moo-ram'ba)  co.  Western  Plains  dist.  N.  S.  W.  2,436  D  pop.  1,755  ; 

chief  town  Nyniagee. 
Moutere  (mo'oo-ta're)  riv.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Tasman  Bay. 
Mowarra  (mo-wor'ra)  co.  Central  dist.  Q.  12,193  0. 

Mudgee  (muj'e)  num.  town,  N.  S.  W.  190  m.  N  W  of  Sydney ;  min.  agr.  iS:  past. 
Mueller  Glacier  (mii'ler-)  glacier.  Southern  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  8  m.  long. 
Mueller  Range,  mts.  Kimberley  div.  W.  A. ;  highest  pk.  Mt.  Amherst,  2,333  ft, 

Mulbring  (mul'brTng)  town,  Nortliumberland  co.  N.  S.  W 

Mulgrave  Island  (mul'grav-)  isl.  N  of  Q.  in  Torres  Strait. 

Mulwala  (miil-wa'la)  town,  Denison  co.  N.  S.  W 

MumbuUa  Mount  (mum'bul-a-)  isolated  mt.  peak,  Dampier  co.  N.  S.  W. 

Mundawadra  (mun'da-wSd'ra)  towm,  Mitchell  co.  N.  S.  W 

Mundoonen,  Mount  (^mihi-doon'en)  highest  peak  in  CuUariu  Range,  King  co. 

N.  S.  W.  3,000  ft. 
Muniong  Range  (miin'i-ong-)  mt.  range,  N.  S.  W.  portion  of  the  Great  Divid- 
ing Range,  average  height,  5,000  ft, ;  highest  peaks  Mt,  Kosciusko  7,328  ft, 

and  Mt.  Townsend  7,256  ft. 
Murchison  (mflr'chi-sgn)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Goulburn  riv.  93  m.  N  of  Mel- 
bourne, pop.  458.  i^  riv.  W.  A.  flows  W  into  Gantheaume  Bay.  ^  gold  field, 

W.  A.  —  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  N  of  Nandewar  Range,  1,889  D  pop.  2,909  ;  chief  town 

Bingara.  —  co,  E  coast  of  Central  dist,  Q.  1,516  D, 
Murchison  Glacier,  glacier,  S,  Isl,  N,  Z.  Southern  Alps,  11  m.  long. 
Murchison  Mountains,  mt.  range,  Otago  prov.  dist,  S.  Isl,  N,  Z,  near  Te 

Auau  Lake, 
Murray  (mtir'ri)  or  Hume,  chief  riv,  of  Australia,  between  N,  S,  W,  &  Vic, 

flows  W  &  S  from  Australian  Alps  into  Lake  Alexandrina,  S.  A.  1,719  m.  long, 

nav.  1,590  m.  — N  E  dist.  Vic.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.,  E  of  lower  Murrumbidgee  riv. 

2,234  n  pop,  9,241,  —  riv.  W.  A.  flows  N  W  into  Peel's  Inlet,  —  magisterial  dist, 

S  W  coast  of  W,  A,  pop,  1,111. 

Murray  Park,  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 

Murrulebale  (mSr-rool'biil)  agr.  settlement  Clarendon  co.  N.  S.  W 

Murrumbateman  (mur'um-bitt'mSn)  town,  Murray  CO.  N,  S,  W 

Murrumbidgee  (mur'unr-bTa'jt)  riv,  N,  S,  W,  trib,  of  Murray  riv,  1,350  m,  long, 

—  past.  dist.  N.  S.  W.  25,390  D. 

Murrumbldgerie  (mur'um-btd'jer-T)  town,  Lincoln  co.  N.  S.  W 

Murrumburrah  (mtir'um-btSr'ra)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  230  m,  S  W  of  Sydney,, 
Murrurundi  (mtir'ru-rnn'di)  mun,  town,  N.  S.  W.  217  m,  N  of  Sydney  ;  past,  & 

agr, ;  pop,  including  Haydonton  1,254, 

Murtoa  (miir-to'.a)  agr,  town,  Vic,  185  m,  N  W  of  Melbourne 

Murwillumbah  (mur-wTl'lum-bii)  town,  N.  S,  W.  on  Tweed  riv,  ;  sugar 

Musgrave  (mus'grav)  CO,  C'entral  dist,  Q,  7,058  D,  —  co.  S.  A,  on  W  coast  of 

Kyrc's  Pen.  2,4.''.()  D  pop.  933. 
Muswellbrook  or  Musclebrook  (mi\s'sel-br56k)  mun,  town,  N,  S,  W,  178  m. 

N  of  Sydney 
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a,  e,  I,  0,11,  long;  a,  e,o,  less  prolonged;  S,  S,  I,  5,  u,  .sAor^;  a,  e,i,  o,  ofeCTre(see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  fiir,  fall ;  thgre,  term  ;  f8r,  food,  ISSt ;  fflrl;  ow  a*  i«  cow  ;  cli  as  i'h  chin; 

ii,  u  (see  p,  1719) ;  g  as  in  get ;  th  as  in  thin  ;  tli  as  in  thine  ;  w,  K,  N  (see  p.  1719). 
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Muttaburra  (mut'ta-bur'ra)  town,  Central  dist.  Q.  on  Thomson  riv.  ;  past 412 

Myall  Lake  (mi'al-)  coastal  lake,  N.  S.  W.  near  Sugarloaf  Point. 

Myers  Flat  (ml'e'rz-)  min.  center,  Bendigo  co.  Vic.  on  Myer's  Creek 275 

Myponga  (mt-pSn'ga)  town,  Hindmarsh  CO.  S.  A.  36  lu.  S  of  Adelaide 31G 

Myra  Vale  (mi'r£^)  town,  Camden  co.  N.  S.  W 2C3 

Myrniong  (mer'ni-ong)  agr.  town,  Bourke  co.  Vic.  on  Myrniong  Creek 230 

Myrtleford  (mer'tl-ford)  town,  Vic.  on  Ovens  riv. ;  agr.  &  min 434 


K 


Nagamble  (na-gSm'be)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Goulbiirn  riv.  78  m.  N  of  Melbourne 

Na&ne  (naruftown,  S.  A.  35  ra.  E  of  Adelaide  ;  agr.  iniu.  &  graz 

Nambucca  (nSm-biik'ka)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  empties  on  E  coast. 

Namoi  (nSm'oi)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  600  m.  long,  flows  NW  from  Liverpool  Range  into 

Darling  river. 

NanangO  (na-nSn'g6)  town,  Burnett  dist.  Q.  ;  agr.  &  min 

Nancy  Sound,  long  narrow  inlet,  S  W  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Nandewar  (nan'de-war)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  E  of  upper  Namoi  riv.  1,331  D  pop.  3,161 ; 

cliief  town  Narrabri. 
Nandewar,  or  Hardwlck,  Range,  mt.  range,  N.  S.  W.  a  W  branch  of  New 

England  Range. 
Nannine  (nSn-nen')  settlement,  W.  A.  50  m.  N  E  of  Cue,  reefing  center  of 

Murchison  gold  field. 
Napier  (na'pl-er)  spt.  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  *  of  Hawke's  Bay  prov.  dist.  pop.  8,341. 

—  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  W  of  Liverpool  Range,  1,043  D  pop.  1,002. 
Nap-Nap,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  Tanjil  co.  Vic.  approx.  height,  5,300  ft. 

Napoleons  (na-po'le-onz)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  near  Ballarat 

Naracoorte  (n'ar'.j-kort')  or  Narracoorte,  town,  S.  A.  240  m.  S  E  of  Adelaide  ; 

past.  &  agr '. 

Narellan  (na-rSl'an)  town,  Cumberland  co.  N.  S.  W 

Nares  (narz)^co.  N  E  coast  of  Q.  3,102  D  ;  chief  town  Cairns. 

Narrabeen  (nSr'a-beu')  pleasure  resort  near  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  C  m.  N  of  Manly, 

on  ocean 

Narrabri  (nSr'ra-brl)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  350  m.  N  W  of  Sydney ;  past.  &  agr. . 

Narrabri,  West,  town,  adjoining  Narrabri 

Narracoorte.    See  Naracoorte. 

Narran  (nSr'ran)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  &  Q.  branch  of  upper  Darling  riv.  125  m.  long.  — 

CO.  N  border'of  N.  S.  W.  3,668  D  pop.  1,304. 
Narrandera  (nar-r5n'de-ra)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Murrumbidgee  riv.  ;  past.. 
Narree  Warren  (nSr'riwbr'ren)  town,  Vic.  24  m.  S  E  of  Melbourne  ;  dairying. . 
Narromine  (uar'ro-min)  co.  W  of  Macquarie  riv.  N.  S.  W.  1,807  D  pop.  3,885.  — 

town  in  co.  pop.  236. 
Naseby  (naz'bT)  formerly  Mount  Ida  or  Hogburn,  bor.  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl. 

N.  Z. ;  gold  min 

Nathalla  (na-thal'ya)  agr.  town,  Vic.  147  m.  N  of  Melbourne 

. Natimuk  (nat't-muk)  towni,  Vic.  219  ni,  N  W  of  Melbourne  ;  past 

National  Park,  N.  S.  W.  tract  of  land  57  D  about  Port  Hacking  set  apart  in  1880 

for  a  public  park  and  pleasure  ground 

Naturaliste,  Cape  (nat'iS-ral-ist)  cape,  S  W     W.  A.  —  cape,  N  E  Tas. 

Navigator's  Islands.    See  Samoa  Islands. 

Neales  (nelz)  riv.  S.  A.  200  ra.  long,  flows  into  Lake  Eyre. 

Needle,  or  Aiguilles  (a'gwe'y'-).  Point,  cape,  N.  Z.,  N  Great  Barrier  Isl. 

Nelligen  (nel'll-ggn)  town,  St.  Vincent  co.  N.  S.  W 

Nelson  (nel'son)  prov.  dist.  N    S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  10,2690  pop.  34,770.  —its  *  a  spt. 

bor.  with  liglitliouse,  pop.  6,626. 
Nelson  Bay,  bay,  S  W  coast  of  Vic. 
Nelson,  Cape,  cape,  S  W  Vic.  with  lighthouse. 
Nelson  Head,  point,  B  coast  of  N.  S.  W.  with  lighthouse. 

Nelson's  Plains,  town,  Durham  co.  N.  S.  W : 

Nepean  (ne-pe'an)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  name  of  Hawkesbury  riv.  from  junction  of  upper 

Nepean  and  Warragamba  rivs.  to  its  junction  witli  Colo  river. 
Nepean,  Point,  point,  Vi_c.  E  of  entrance  to  Port  Phillip  Bay,  with  lighthouse. 
Neptune  Islands  (ngp'tun-)  small  isls.  S.  A.  at  entrance  to  Spencer's  Gulf. 
Nerang  (ue-rang')  town,  Q.  49  m.  S  E  of  Brisbane  on  Nerang  riv.  ;  agr.  &  past. 

Nerrlgundah  (ner'ri-giiu'da)  town,  Dampier  co.  N.  S.  W 

Nevertire,  town,  Oxley  co.  N.  S.  W 

Nevis  (iiev'is)  riv.  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  empties  into  Wakatipu  Lake. 

Newbridge,  town,  Bathurst  co.  N.  S.  W , 

New  Brighton,  town,  Selwyn  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

New  Caledonia  (-kal'g-do'ni-a)  isl.  S  Pacific  Oc.  6,000  D  pop.  63,000,  *  Noumea ; 

a  French  penal  colony. 
Newcastle  (uu'kSsl)  cml.  city,   N.  S.  W.  at  mouth  of  Hunter  riv.  ;  chief  coal 

port  of   Australasia  ;   pop.  12,914,  with  suburbs  50,705.  —  agr.  mun.  town, 

W.  A.  on  the  Avon  riv.  64m.  E  of  Perth,  pop.  742.  —  co.  S.  A.,  NE  of  Spencer's 

Gulf,  1,221  n  pop.  2,890.  —  co.  Southern  dist.  Q.  2,322  D. 
New  England,  past.  dist.  N    N.  S.  W.  15,234  D. 

New  England  Range,  range  of  mts.  in  New  England  dist.  part  of  Great  Di- 
viding Range  ;  highest  peak  Ben  Lomond,  5,000  feet. 
New  Guinea  (-gin'e)  or  Papua,  largest  island  on  the  globe,  Malay  Archipelago, 

N  of  Australia,  311,215  D  ;  the  part  W  of  long.  141°  E  is  Dutch  ;  the  N  E  part 

(or  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  Laud)  is  German  ;  the  S  E  part  is  British. 
Newhaven,  inlet,  S  E  coast  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
New  Hebrides_(-heb'rT-dez)  group  isls.  S  Pacific,  17°  S  lat.,  169°  E  long. 

Newington  (nu'Tng-tgn)  sub.  of  Sydney,  W.  S.  W 

New  Italy,  settlement  of  Italians,  IT.  Z.  V/.  near  Richmond  riv. ;  honey  farms  & 

sericulture 

New  Lambton,  mun.  town,  N .  S.  W.  near  Lambton  ;  coal  min 

Newlyn  (nu'ltn^  agr.  town,  Vic.  22  m.  N  E  of  BaUarat ■ 

Newmarket  (nu'miir-ket)  bor.   N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  sub.  of  Auckland,  pop.  1,586.  — 

sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic. ;  metropolitan  cattle  sale  yards  and  training  stables. 
New  Norfolk  {-nSt'to^)  formerly  Elizabeth  Town,  tov\'n,  Tas.  at  the  head  of 

navigation  of  Derwent  riv.  25  m.  N  W  of  Hobart ;  fruit  &  hops 

New  Plymouth  (-plTm'iith)  spt.  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  *  of  Taranaki  prov.  dist 

Newport  (nu'port)  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic.  in  municipality  of  Williamstovvn ; 

has  railway  workshops  &  stone  quarries.  —  watering  place,  N.  S.  "W.  23  m.  N 

of  Sydney  ;  beautiful  scenery. 

Newport  West,  town,  Bourke  co.  Vic.  ;  stone  quarries 

New  River  Harbor  (or  Harbour)  inlet,  S  coast  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  the  estuary  of 

Oreti  riv.  &  bar.  of  Invercargill. 
New  South  Wales  (-walz')  oldest  colony  of  Australia,  310,700  D  pop.  1,132,234  ; 

*  Sydney. 

Newstead,  _agr.  &  min.  town,  Vic.  on  Loddon  river 

Newton  (nu'tgn)  bor.  sub.  of  Auckland,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  2,087. —vU.  S.  A. 

Yorke's  Pen.  pop.  250. 

Newtown  (nu'town)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 

New  Town,  aub.  of  Hobart,  Tas 

Newtown  &  Chllwell  (-chll'wel)  bor.  Vic.  sub.  of  Geelong,  on  Barwon  river.. 
Hew  Zealand  (-ze'land)  group  of  isls.  (North,  South  or     Iiddle,  and  Stew- 

ABT)  forming  with  adjacent  islands  a  British  Colony  in  S  Pacific  Oc.  104,471  D 

pop.  668,651  including  41 ,993  Maoris  ;  *  "Wellington. 
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Ngapara  (nga'p.a-ra)  agr.  town,  Waitaki  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  17  m.  N  W  of  Oamaru. 
Ngaruawahia  (nga/roo-a-wii'he-a  ;  colloq.  na'ro-wi'a)  agr.  town  dist.  N.  Isl. 

N.  Z.  74  m.  S  of  Auckland  ;  capital  of  Maoris  during  the  Waikato  war,  1863-5. 
Ngaruroro  (nga'rob-ro'ro)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  Hawke's  Bay  prov.  dist. 
Ngauruhoe  (nga'oo-roo-ho'a)  active  volcanic  cone,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  highest  peak  of 

Tongariro  Mt.  7,515  ft. 
Ngunguru  Bay  (ngoo'ngoo-rob-)  inlet,  N  E  coast  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Nhill  (nil)  town,  Vic.  248  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne ;  past 

NichOl  Bay,  inlet,  on  coast  N.  W.  div.  W.  A. 

Nicholson  (uTk'ol-son)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  E  of  lower  Lachlan  riv.  2,206  Dpop.  1,668. 

—  riv.  E  Vic.  empties  into  Lake  liing.  —  riv.  Q.  flows  N  into  Gregory  river. 

Nimitybelle  (nTm'It-I-bel')  town,  Wellesley  co.  N.  S.  W 

Nine-mile  Town,  town,  Gough  co.  N.  S.  W 

Ninety-mile  Beach,  part  of  S  E  coast  line  of  Vic.  —  part  of  E  coast  line  of 

S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Nive  (nev)  riv.  Tas.  trib.  of  Derwent  river. 

Nobby's  Head  (nSb'blz-)  headland,  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Newcastle  Har.  with  light- 
house. 

Nogoa  (no-go'.j)  riv.  Q.  trib.  of  the  Fitzroy  river. 

Noorooma  (uo5-roo'ma)  or  Narooma,  town,  Dampier  co.  N.  S.  W 

Norfolk  Bay  (uSr'fok-")  inlet,  S  E  coast  of  Tas.  N  W  of  Tasman  Pen. 

Norfolk  Island,  in'Pacific  Oc.  about  1,000  m.  E  of  N.  S.  W.  13  D  ;  inhabited 
by  descendants  of  the  "  Bounty"  mutineers. 

Norman  (nSr'man)  riv.   Q.   190  m.   long,   flows  N    into  Gulf  of   Carpentaria. 

—  CO.  Northern  dist.  Q.  12,500  D. 

Normanby  (nSr'man-bt)  riv.  Q.  flows  N  into  Princess  Charlotte  Bay.  —  town, 
dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z."45  m.  S  of  New  Plymouth,  pop.  333  ;  past.  —  co.  S  W  corner 
of  Vic.  2,013  D  pop.  11,618  ;  chief  town  Portland. 

Normanton  (n6r'man-ton)  mun.  town,  Q.  chief  spt.  on  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Norman  riv.  pop.  with  vicinity  1,270. 

Normanville,  town,  Hindmarsh  co.  S.  A 

Norseman  (nSrs'man)  mun.  town,  W.  A.  in  the  Dundas  gold  field,  estimated 
pop.  (1895)  1,500." 

Norsewood,  vil.  Waipawa  CO.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity  898. 

North  Botany,  North  Brunl,  and  similar  names.  See  Botany,  North  ;  Bruni, 
North,  etc. 

North,  magisterial  dist.  W.  A.  between  Kimberley  and  Gascoyne  divisions 

Northam  (n8r'thara)  agr.  mun.  town,  W.  A.  06  m.  N  E  of  Perth,  pop.  (1891) 
477  ;  estimated  pop.  (1895)  1,600. 

Northampton,  town,  W.  A.  35  m.  N  of  Geraldtou,  pop.  approx.  200  ;  lead  & 
copper  min.  &  agr. 

North  Cape,  point,  N  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

North  Coast  District,  div.  N.  S.  W.  comprising  eight  counties,  lies  between  lat. 
28°  and  33°  S,  long.  151°  and  154°  E. 

North  Coast  Range,  mt.  range,  E  coast  of  N.  S.  W.  ;  highest  point  Mt.  Sea- 
view  6,000  ft. 

Northcote  (north'kot)  town,  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic.  pop.  7,458.  —  sub.  of  Auck- 
land, N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  407. 

North  East  Harbor  (or  Harbour)  sub.  of  Dunedin,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

North  East  Valley,  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  sub.  of  Dunedin 

Northern  District,  div.  Q.  bounded  N  by  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  &  Torres  Strait, 
B  by  Pacific  Ocean,  S  by  the  Denham  Range,  the  head  waters  of  the  Suttor  & 
Cape  rivs.  &  the  Great  Dividing,  Kirby's  &  Selwyn  Ranges,  and  W  by  meridian 
138°  E. 

Northern  Table-land  District,  div.  N.  S.  W.  comprising  fifteen  counties,  lies 
approx.  between  Dumaresq  riv.  &  Macpherson  Range  on  the  N  &  Liverpool 
Range  on  the  S  &  between  long.  150°  30'  cS:  152°  50'  E. 

Northern  Territory,  N  central  division  of  Austraha  (administered  by  the 
Govt,  of  S.  AJ  between  long.  129°  &  138°  E  &  from  lat.  26°  S  to  Arafura 
Sea,  523,620  U  pop.  4,898. 

North  Esk  (-esk')  riv.  Tas.  uniting  with  S.  Esk  to  form  the  Tamar  river. 

North  Fiord  (-fySrd)  arm  of  Te  Anau  Lake,  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

North  Harbor,  inlet,  N.  S.  W.  a  northern  arm  of  Port  Jackson. 

North  Head,  point,  N.  S.  \V.  at  N  entrance  to  Port  Jackson ;  Sydney  Quar- 
antine Station. 

North  Island,  one  of  N.  Z.  group  515  m.  long  comprising  the  prov.  dists.  of 
Auckland,  Wellington,  Hawke's  Bay  &  Taranaki,  44,468  □  pop.  321, 230  includ- 
ing 39,775  Maoris. 

North  Shore.     See  Sydney,  North. 

North  Taranaki  Bight  (-tii'ra-na'ke-)  broad  bay,  on  W  coast  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
N  of  Taranaki  Pen. 

North  Trap  Rocks,  group  of  rocky  islets,  S  E  of  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Northumberland  (nSr-thfim'ber-land)  co.  E  coast  of  N.  S.  W.  2,411  Dpop. 
80,601  ;  chief  city  Newcastle. 

Northumberland,  Cape,  SB     S.  A.  near  Vic.  border,  with  lighthouse. 

Northumberland  Isles,  group  of  isls.  off  E  coast  of  Q.  between  lat.  21°  &  22°  S. 

Northwest  Gape,  point,  W     W.  A.  at  entrance  to  Exmouth  Gulf. 

Northwest  Division,  land  div.  W.  A.  81,000  D,  contains  Pilbarra  gold  field. 

North  Western  Slopes  District,  div.  of  N.  S.  W.  comprising  fourteen  counties, 
bounded  N  by  Macintyre  riv.  between  the  meridians  149°  &  150°  30'  E,  S 
approx.  by  parallel  32°  S,  H  by  Macintyre  riv.  the  source  streams  of  Namoi 
&  Gwydir  &  Couadilly  rivs.  &  W  by  Barwon  &  Castlereagh  rivers. 

Norwood  (uSr'w56d)  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A.  pop.  with  Kensington  11,747. 

Norwood  Park,  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 

Notch  Ilill,  mt.  peak,  Dargo  co.  Vic.  4,625  ft. 

Noumea,  (uoo-ma'a)  town,  #  of  New  Caledonia,  S.  Pacific  Oo. ;  French  penal 
settlement ;  estimated  pop.  5,000. 

Nowra,  (now'ra)  mun.  town  N.  S.  "W.  on  Shoalhaven  riv.  ;  dairying  &  agr 

Nugget  Point  (niig'get-)  cape,  S  E  Otago  prov.  -dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  with  lighthouse. 

Nukualofa  (noo'koo-a-lo'fa)  #  of  Tonga  Isls.  S.  Pacific  Oc,  on  Tongatabu. 

NuUagine  (uul'Ia-gli?)  gold  min.  settlement,  W.  A.  86  m.  N  E  of  Marble  Bar  in 
Pilbarra  gold  field,  pop.  approximately  200. 

Humba  (niSm'ba)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  mouth  of  Shoalhaven  riv.  ;  dairy- 
ing £z  agr 

iTr.mbUgga  (num-biig'jf.j)  town,  Auckland  co.  N.  S.  W 

Numurkah  (noo-mfir'ka)  agr.  town,  Vic.  133  m.  N  of  Melbourne 

Nundle  (niin'dl)  town.  Parry  CO.  N.  S.  W 

NuriOOtpa  (uoor'T-oot'pa)  town,  S.  A.  49  m.  N  of  Adelaide 

NuytS  Archipelago  (noits-)  group  of  small  isls.  S  W  S.  A.  in  Great  Aus- 
tralian Bight. 

Nymagee  (nlm'a-je')  town,  N.  S.  W.  450  m.  NW  of  Sydney  ;  copper  min 

Nymboi  (nim'boi)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  flows  N  into  Clarence  riv.  at  its  junction  with 
Mitchell  river. 

Nyngan  (nTn'gan)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  377  m.  N  W  of  Sydney 


Pop. 
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Oaklelgh  (ok'li)  agr.  bor.  Vic.  9  m.  S  B  of  Melbourne 1,236 

OakOVer  (ok'S-ver)  riv.  W.  A.  flows  N  W  into  De  Grey  river. 

Oaks,  The,  town,  Camden  co.  N.  S.  W 237 


□  means  square  miles  ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  bor.,  borough  ;  cml.,  commercial ;  corp.,  corporate  ;  diat.,  district ;  diT.,  division  ;  har.,  harbor ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min., 
mining  j  mun.,  mumcipal ;  past.,  pastoral ;  pop.,  population  ;  prOT.,  pTovincial ;  riv.,  rirer  ;  tpt.,  lesport ;  lub.,  suburb ;  Til.,  Village.    See  Abbreviations,  p.  2014. 
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Oamaru  (6-a'ma-ro6 ;  coUoq.  om'a-roo)  spt.  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  78  in.  N  E  of  Dune- 
din  ;  agr ■ 

Oamaru,  South,  vil.  Waitaki  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  sub.  of  Oamaru 

Oatlands  (ot'landz)  town,  Tas.  5'J  m.  N  of  Hobart ;  agr.  &  past 

Oberon  (o'ber~on)  town,  Westmoreland  eo.  N.  S.  W 

O'Gonnell,  town,  Westmoreland  &  Roxburgh  cos.  N.  S.  W 

Ohaeawal  (o-ha'e-a-wa'e)  Maori  vil.  Bay  of  Islands  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. ;  hot 
springs. 

O'Halloran  HIU  (o-liSl'lor-an-)  town,  S.  A.  11  m.  S  of  Adelaide 

Ohau  (o'ha-oo)  riv.  Horowhenua  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  —  town  ou  riv.  pop.  140. 

Ohau  Lake,  lake,  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  23  D. 

Ohau  Point,  point,  S  W    N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Ohinemuri  (o-he'nit-moo're)  gold  min.  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  478  n  pop.  estimated 
(1897)  G,000. 

OhinemutU  (o-he'na-moo'too)  Maori  settlement,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  ;  center  of  hot 
springs  dist.     See  Rotorua. 

Ohlngaiti  (o'he-nga'e-te  ;  colloq.  o-IiTn-gi'te)  vil.  Rangitikei  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. .  .. 

Ohoka  (o-ho'ka)  vil.  Ashley  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Okalhau  (o-kii'e-ha'oo ;  colloq.  o-ki'liow)  vil.  Bay  of  Islands  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Okarito  Lagoon  (o-ka-re'to-)  lagoon,  on  coast  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
outlet  of  Lake  Mapourika. 

Okoroire  Mineral  Springs  (o-ko-ro'e-ra- ;  colloq.  o-ko-roi'rt-)  mineral  hot 
springs,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  upper  part  of  Thames  Valley,  with  sanatorium. 

Okupu  Bay  (o-koo'poo-)  inlet,  N.  Z.  on  W  coast  of  Great  Barrier  Island. 

Okuru  (o-koo'roo)  riv.  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Okuru  Island,  small  isl.  W  of  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Omaha  Bay  (o'ma-ha- ;  colloq.  o-ma'-)  arm  of  Hauraki  Gulf,  on  W  coast  N.  Isl. 
N.  Z. 

Omeo  (o'me-o)  agr.  &  min.  town,  Vic.  on  Mitta  Mitta  river 

Onebygamba  (o'ne-bi-g5m'ba)  coal  min.  sub.  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W.     See  Cae- 

RINGTON. 

Onehunga  (o'ua-hSo'nga)  spt.Jjor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  8  m.  S  E  of  Auckland 

Onetapu  Desert  Spring  (o'na-ta'poo-)  mineral  spring,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  issues  at 
base  of  Mt.  Ruapehu,  and  taints  the  water  of  Wangaehu  riv.  70  m. 

One-Tree  HUl,  sub.  of  Auckland,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Onkaparinga  (Sn'ka-pa-i-Tn'ga)  riv.  S.  A.  60  m.  long,  flows  into  Gulf  St.  Vin- 
cent. 

Onoke  Lake  (o-no'ka- ;  colloq.  S-uok'-)  small  lake,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  head  of  Pal- 
liser  Bay. 

Onslow  (onz'lo)  bor.  '!}.  Isl.  N.  Z.  sub.  of  Wellington 

Oodnadatta  (obd'na-dSt'ta)  settlement,  S.  A.  G88  m.  N  of  Adelaide,  terminus 
(1897)  of  the  Great  Northern  Transcontinental  Railway 

Opaki  (o-pa'ke)  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  75  m.  N  E  of  Wellington 

Ophir  (o'fer)  min.  settlement,  Wellington  co.  N.  S.  W.  ;  Hargraves  discovered 
gold  here  in  1851.  —  or  Black's,  town,  Vincent  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  238. 

Opihl  (o-pe'he)  riv.  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  empties  on  E  coast. 

Opotlki  (o-po'tT-ke)  agr.  town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Bay  of  Plenty  .■ 

Opunake  (o'pob-nS'ka)  town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  coast,  S  of  Cape  Egmont 

Orakau  (o-ra'ka-oo)  battlefield  (1864)  in  Waikato  war,  Waipa  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Orakeikorako  (o-ra'ka-e-kS-ra'ko)  tourists'  resort  with  geyser,  Rotorua  dist. 
N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Orange  (Sr'anj)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  192  m.  Wof  Sydney,  pop.  3,237  ;  agr.  & 
min.  —  land  board  dist.  N.  S.  W. 

Orange,  East,  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  Oi-ange 

Orarl  (o-ra're)  riv.  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  empties  on  E  coast. 

OrbOSt  (or'bost)  town,  Vic.  on  Snowy  riv. ;  past 

Ord  (8rd)  riv.  Kimberley  div.  W.  A.  flows  into  Cambridge  Gulf. 

Orepuki  (o-ra-poo'k»)  agr.  &  min.  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  W  of  Invercargill,  esti- 
mated pop.  300. 

Oretl  (o-ra'te)  riv.  S.  Isl.  ^.  Z.  discharges  into  Foveaux  Strait. 

Ormond,  town.  Cook  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity,  319. 

Ormondville  (8r'moud-viI)  town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  66  m.  S  W  of  Napier 

Oroua  (o-ro'oo-a)  CO.  Wellington  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  394  D 

Orrery  (Sr'e-rT)  co.  Southern  dist.  Q.  10,547  D ;  chief  tovni  Charleville. 

OrroroO  (or'ro-roo')  agr.  town,  S.  A.  176  m.  N  of  Adelaide 

Osborne's  Flat,  gold  min.  center,  Bogong  co.  Vic 

Otago  (o-tji'go)  corrii.pl ion  of  Maori  Otakou  (o-ta'ko-oo)  prov.  dist.  S  division 
of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  25,487  D  pop.  153,097  ;  #  Dunedin. 

Otago  Harbor  (or  Harbour)  inlet,  bar.  of  Dunedin,  E  coast  Otago  prov.  dist. 
S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Otaheite  (o'ta-he'te)  isl.  S  Pacific.     See  Tahiti. 

Otahuhu  (o-ta'hoo-hoo ;  colloq.  o'ta-hoo')  vil.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  9  in.  S  E  of  Auckland 

Otaki  (o-tii'ke)  agr.  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Otaki  riv.  47  m.  N  of  Wellington 

Otamatea  (o'tii-ma-ta'a)  CO.  in  N  division  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  364  D  pop.  2,054.  — 
small  town  in  co.  on  an  arm  of  Kaipara  Har. 

Otautau  (o-ta'oo-ta'oo)  town  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  32  m.  N  W^of  Invercargill 

Otira  (o-te'ra)  riv.  &  gorge,  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. ;  famed  for  its 
scenery. 

Otorokua  Point'(o'to-ro-koo'a-)  point,  W  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Otway,  Cape  (-ot'wa)  cape,  S  Vic.  with  lighthouse. 

Ourlmbah  (oo-rtm'ba)  town,  Northumberland  co.  N.  S.  W 

Ouse  (ooz)  riv.  central  Tas.  flows  S  into  Derwent  river. 

Outer  North  Head,  point.  Port  Jackson.     See  North  Head. 

Outer  South  Head,  point.  Port  Jackson.     See  South  Head. 

Outram  (oo'tram)  agr.  town  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  19  m.  S  W  of  Dunedin,  pop.  489, 
pop.  with  vicinity  1,049. 

Ovalau  (o'va-lJi-oo)  isl.  Fiji  Islands,  S  Pacific  Oc.  on  which  Levuka  is  situated. 

Ovens  (iiv'enz)  riv.  Vic.  140  m.  long,  flows  N  W  from  Australian  Alps  to  Mur- 
ray river. 

Ovingham  (o'vTng-ham)  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 

Owaka  (o-wa'ka)  agr.  vil.  Clutha  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Owen  Head,  point,  W  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Oxford  (oks'lord),  East  &  West,  agr.  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  41  m.  N  W  of  Christ- 
church 

Oxley  (oks'li )  CO.  N.  S.  W.  between  Macquarie  &  Bogan  rivs.  1,327  D  pop.  3,010. 
—  town,  Waljeers  CO.  N.  S.  W ' 

Oxley  Island,  isl.  N.  S.  W.  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Manning  river 

Oxley'S  Peak,  mt.  peak,  N.  S.  W.  4,500  ft. ;  highest  point  in  Liverpool  Range. 

Oyster  Bay,  inlet,  on  E  coast  of  Tasmania. 
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Paddlngton  (pSd'ing-ton)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 

Paeroa  (pii'fi-ro'a)  min." town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  22  m.  S  E  of  Thames 

Pahaua  (pa-ha'o6-a)  riv.  Wellington  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Pahautanui  (pii-ha'oo-ta-noo'e)  vil.  Hutt  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Pahla  Point  (pii-he'a-)  headland,  S     S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  E  of  Te  Waewae  Bay. 
Pahlatua  (pii'he-ii't6o-ii ;  colloq.  pa'he-too'a)  co.  Wellington  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl. 

N.  Z.  302  D  pop.  2,3G5.  —  agr.  bor.  in  the  co.  pop.  782,  pop.  with  Pahiatua 

North  Village  Settlement  1,201. 


18,392 
209 

281 


Pop. 
Pakarae  (pa'ka-ra'a)  riv.  Cook  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  empties  on  E  coast. 
Paklngton  (pSk'Ing-ton)  co.  Central  dist.  Q.  1,510  D. 

Pakuranga  (pa'koo-ra'nga)  town,  Manukau  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 321 

Pallamallawa  (pal'la-mSl'la-wa)  town,  Courallie  co.  N.  S.  W 117 

Pallinup  (pal'in-iip)  riv.  W.A.  flows  into  Beaufort  Inlet  on  S  coast. 
Palliser  Bay  (p51'is-er-)  bay,  S  coast  of  Wellington  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Palliser,  Cape,  the  most  southern  point  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Palmer  (pii'mer)  riv.  Q.  in  Cape  York  Pen.  trib.  of  Mitchell  riv.  —  gold  field  of 

Cape  York  Pen.  at  head  waters  of  the  riv.  —  co.  Southern  dist.  Q.  7,142  D. 

Palmer's  Island,  town  &  isl.  N.  S.  W.  on  lower  Clarence  riv.  ;  sugar 460 

Palmerston  (pii'mers-ton)  or  Port  Darwin,  town,  *  N.  Ter.  on  Port  Darwin, 

estimated  pop.  5(J0.  -co.  N.  Ter.  4,000  D.  —  co.  E  coast  of  Q.  Central  dist. 

1,595  n. 
Palmerston,  Cape,  cape,  E  coast  of  Q.,  S  of  Mackay. 

Palmerston  North,  agr.  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  88  m.  N  E  of  Wellington 4,303 

Palmerston  South,  agr.  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  41  m.  N  of  Dunedin 790 

Palm  Isles  (piim-)  group  isls.  E  coast  Q.  in  Halifax  Bay. 

Pambula  (p5m'b\i-la)  or  PanbUla,  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  Twofold  Bay ;  agr.  & 

dairying 422 

PangO  PangO  (pa'ngo  pa'ugo)  isl.  one  of  Samoa  Isls.  S.  Pacific  Oc. 

Panmure  (pan'mur)  agr.  town,  Eden  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  Auckland,  pop.  298. 

^  town,  Vic.  on  Emu  riv.  estimated  pop.  200. 
Panton  (pSn'ton)  riv.  W.  A.     Kimberley  gold  field,  trib.  of  Ord  river. 
Paonui  Point "(pa'o-nob'e-)  cape,  S  E     N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Papahaua  Mountains  (pii-pa-ha'oo-a-)  mt.  range.  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

mean  height  about  4,500  ft. 

Papakaio  (pii'pa-ka'e-o)  vil.  Waitaki  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 298 

Papakura  (pa'pa-koo'ra)  agr.  &  past,  town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  20  m.  S  E  of  Auck- 
land, pop.  301,  pop.  with  vicinity  494. 

Papanul  (pii'pa-noo'e)  sub.  of  Christclmrch,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 332 

Paparoa  (pa'pa-ro'a)  agr.  town,  Otamatea  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 266 

Paparoa  Mountains,  mt.  range.  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  mean  height 

about  4,500  ft. 
Papua  (pii'pob-a)  name  for  New  Guinea. 
Papua,  Gulf  of,  large  gulf  on  S  coast  of  British  New  Guinea. 

Paradise  (par'a-dls)  gold  rain,  town,  Q.  on  Burnett  river 320 

Parawai  (pii'ra-wa'e)  sub.  of  Thames,  N.  Isl._N.  Z 57T 

Parengarenga  Harbor  [or  Harbour)   (pa-ra'nga-ra'nga-)  bar.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z., 

E  coast  of  Mongonui  Pen. 
Pareora   (pii'rS-o-ra)   riv.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  between   Geraldine   &  Waimate 

cos. 
Paringa  Lake  (pa-re'nga-)  lake,  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Parkes  (piirks)  agr.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  209  m.  W  N  W  of  Sydney 2,449 

Parkside  (park'sld)  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A. 

Parnell  (piir-nel')  bor.  sub.  of  Auckland,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 3,967 

Paroo  (pa-roo')  riv.  Q.  &  N.  S.  W.  310  m.  long,  flows  S  into  swamps  near  the 

,    Darling  riv.  —  co.  Southern  dist.  Q.  4,326  D. 

Parramatta  (p3r'a-mat'a)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  14  m.  W  of  Sydney,  pop.  11,677. 

—  riv.  (so-called)  arm  of  Port  Jackson,  18  m.  long,  on  which  town  is  situated. 

Parry  (par'I )  co.  N.  S.  W.  in  Northern  Table-land,  1 ,35G  D 3,530 

Pasmore  (pSs'mor)  riv.  S.  A.  100  m.  long,  flows  into  Lake  Prome. 

Patangata  (pa'ta'nga-ta)  CO.  E    N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  Hawke's  Bay  prov.  dist.  747  D.    2,044 

Patea  (pa'ta-a;  colloq.  pa-te'a)  co.  Taranaki  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  691  D  pop. 

3,284.  ^  its  chief  town,  a  spt.  bor.  pop.  670.  —  riv.  upon  which  the  town  is 

situated. 
Paterson  (pat'er-son)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  trib.  of  the  Hunter,  20  m.  long.  —  agr.  town, 

on  the  riv.  pop.  327. 
Paterson,  Cape,  cape,  S  coast  of  Bulu-Buln  CO.  Vic. 
Patterson  Inlet,  inlet,  E  coast  of  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z.  —  small  town  on  the  inlet. 

Patutahi  (pa'too-tii'he)  town.  Cook  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 202 

Payneham  (pan'ham)  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A. ;  fruit 369 

Peach,  riv.  Q.     See  Archer. 

Peak  Head,  cape,  W.  A.,  S  W  of  entrance  to  King  George's  Sound. 

Peak  Hill,  gold  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Bogan  river 1,557 

Peak  Range,  mt.  chain  Q.,  a  southern  branch  of  Drummond  range,  in  Leich- 

hardt  past.  dist. 
Peel,  riv.   N.  S.  W.   SO  m.  long,  trib.  of  Namoi   riv.  —  town,  Roxburgh   co. 

N.  S.  W.  pop.  IIG. 
Peel's  Inlet,  inlet,  S  W  coast  of  W.  A. 

Pegasus  Bay  (peg'a-sus-)  imet,  N  E  coast  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Pelham  (pel'am)  CO." Central  dist.  Q.  870  D. 

Pelorus  (pe-15'rus)  riv.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  N  E  into  Pelorus  Sound. 
Pelorus  Sound,  long  inlet,  N  E  coast  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Pembroke  (pem'brok)  co.  SE  Tas.  1,008  D.  — agr.  &  min.  town.  Lake  co.  S. 

Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Wanaka  Lake,  pop.  194. 
Pembroke  Peak,  mt.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  Milford  Sound,  G,700  ft. 
Pencarrow  Head  (pen-k5r'ro-)  cape,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  entrance  to  Port  Nicholson, 

with  lighthouse. 

Penguin  (pen'gwln)  spt.  town,  N  Tas. ;  agr 396 

Penguin  Island,  isl.  S.  A.  at  N  end  of  Rivoli  Bay,  with  lighthouse. 

Peninsula,  co.  on  E  coast  of  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  37  D 2,701 

Pennant  Hills  (pSn'ant-)  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  18  m.  N  W  of  Sydney 303 

Penny,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  Westmoreland  co.  Tas.  3,782  ft. 

Penola  (p5n-o'l.a)  town,  S.  A.  270  ni.  S  E  of  Adelaide,  near  border  of  Vic.  ;  past. 

&  agr 5G8 

Penrith  (pen'rtth)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Nepean  riv.  34  m.  W  of  Sydney  ;  agr. 

&  past 3,797 

Penshurst  (penz'hQrst)  agr.  town,  Vic.  IS  m.  E  S  E  of  Hamilton 551 

Pepin  Island  (pep'In-)  isl.  N  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  Tasman  Bay. 

Pera  Bore  (pe'ra-)  artesian  bore,  Western  Plains  dist.  N.  S.  W. ;  experimental 

farm  for  tropical  produce. 
Pera  Head,  cape,  Q.,  W  Gape  York  Pen. 

Peron,  Cape  (-pS'roN')  cape,  W.  A.  at  extremity  Peron  I'euinsula. 
Peron  Peninsula,  pen.  W.  A.  in  Shark  Bay. 
Perpendicular,  Point,  cape,  N.  S.  W.  at  N  entrance  to  Jervis  Bay. 

Perry  (pBr'I)  co.  S  W  corner  of  N.  S.  W.  3,027  D 23S 

Perth  (perth)  city,    *   of  W.   A.  on  Swan  riv.   pop.   (1891)  8,447;  estimated 

(1895)  19,533.  —  magisteri.tldist.  W.  A.  pop.  (1891)  9,G17.  —  town,  Tas.  on  S.  Esk 

riv.  15  m.  S  of  Launceston,  pop.  517  ;  agr.  &  past.  —  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  149  m. 

W  of  Sydney,  pop.  369. 
Petersburg  (pe'tgrz-bflrg)  corp.  town,  S.  A.  154  m.  N  of  Adelaide;   railway 

center ■ 1 .07 1 

Petersham  (pe'ter-sham)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 10,369 

Petone  (p6-to'ne)  bor."N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  N  of  Port  Nicholson 2.178 

Phillip  (fTl'Ti>)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  W  Hunter  riv.  di.st.  1,688  D 5,709 

Phillip  Island,  isl.  Vic.  at  entrance  to  Western  Port. 

Plakatu  Point  (pe'A-kii'too-)  cape,  W  coast  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Plako  (pu-ii'ko)  riv.  N.  IbI.  N.  Z.  flows  into  the  Firth  of  Thames.  —  co.  Auckland 

prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  1,095  D  pop.  2,517. 
Plcton  (pTk'ton)  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  53   m.  S  W  of  Sydney,  pop.  1,176.  —  ept. 

bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  head  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  pop.  788. 
Picton,  Moant,  mt.  peak,  Arthur  co.  Tas.  4,340  ft. 


i 


a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  long  ;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  S,  8,  T,  8,  H,  short ;  a,  g,  i,  S'  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  fiir,  fall ;  thSre,  term  ;  for,  food,  iSdt ;  fflrl ;  ow  as  in  cow ;  ch  as  in  chin ; 

ij,  V  (see  p.  1719) ;  g  as  in  get ;  th  as  in  thin  ;  tli  as  in  thiiie  ;  w,  k,  n  (see  p.  1719). 
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Pop. 
Flddlngton,  mount  (-pTd'Tng-ton)  int.  peak,  N.  S.  W.  iu  Blue  Mts. ;  tourists' 

resort. 
Pieman  (pl'man)  riv.  Tas.  empties  on  the  N  W  coast. 
Pigeon  Bay,  fnlet,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  N  coast  of  Banlss  Pen.  —  vil.  on  bay. 
Pigeon  Island.     See  Manuka. 

Pilbarra  (pil-b5r'ra)  gold  field  N  \V  W.  A. ;  chief  town  Marble  Bar. 
Pillar,  Cape  (-pll'lar)  cape,  S  E  Tas.  at  extremity  of  Tasman  Pen. 

Pilliga  (pil'lT-ga)  town,  Baradine  co.  N.  S.  W 105 

Pilot  Range,  mt.  range,  Bogong  co.  Vic.  0,020  ft. 

PimliCO,  North  (-pTm'li-ko)  settlement,  Rous  co.  N.  S.  W 211 

Pine  Creek,  town, N.  Ter.  S  m.  S  of  Union,  alluvial  gold  field,  pop.  estimated  700. 

Pine  Islet,  one  of  Northumberland  Isles,  off  E  coast  Q.  with  lighthouse. 

Pinnacles  (pTn'a-klz)  town,  near  W  border  of  N.  S.  W.,  S  W  of  Brokeu  Hill. ...       425 

Pinnibar,  Mount  (-plu'I-biir)  mt.  peak,  Benambra  co.  Vic.  4,100  ft. 

Pioneer  (pi'fi-ner')  riv.  E    Q.  ttows  iuto  Pacific  at  Mackay ;  sugar-growiug  dist. 

Piper's  Flat,  town,  Cook  co.  N.  S.  W 147 

Plrongia  Mountain  (pe-ro'nge-a-)  mt.  peak,  Auckland  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

3,15G  ft. 
Pitcalrn  Island  (pTt-karn'-)  isl.  S.  Pacific  Oc.  lat.  25°  S,  long.  130°  W ;  refuge 

of  '•  Bounty  "  mutineers. 
Pitt  Island,  isl.  second  largest  of  Chatham  Islands,  dependency  of  N.  Z. 

Pittsworth,  formerly  Beauaraba,  town,  central  Darling  Downs,  Q 231 

Pitt  Town,  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  Windsor 351 

Pitt  Water,  inlet,  S  E  coast  of  Tas.  N  W  arm  of  Frederick  Henry  Bay. 
Pittwater,  S  arm  of  Brokeu  Bay,  N.  S.  W.  —  watering  place,  N.  S.  W.  on  Pitt- 
water,  pop.  395. 
Piturie  (pTch'6o-re)  CO.  Central  dist.  Q.  18,700  D. 
Plains,  The.     See  Western  Plains. 

Plantagenet  (plau-t5j'e-nSt)  co.  Central  dist.  Q.  4,710  D  ;  chief  town  Emerald. 
—  niagisterial  dist.  W.  A.  pop.  4,1C3;  chief  town  Albany. 

Plattsburg  (plSts'bflrg)  coal  min.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  Newcastle 3,301 

Pleasant  Point,  town,  Geraldine  CO.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity  953. 
Plenty,  riv.  Tas.  trib.  of  the  Derwent. 

Pohangina  (po-li'a'nge-na)  CO.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  295  D ;  formerly  part  of  Oroua  co. 
Point  Abercrombie,  Point  Archer,  and  similar  names.     See  Aberckombie, 

Point  ;  Archer,  Point  ;  etc. 
Point  Clievalier  (-slie-val'yer)  sub.  of  Auckland,  N.  I.sl.  N.  Z. 

Pokeno  (po'ke-no)  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  40  m.  S  of  Auckland 295 

Pokolbin  (pok-ol'bin)  agr.  center,  Northumberland  co.  N.  S.  W.  ;  vineyards. . .       329 

Polwarth  (pol'warth)  CO.  on  S  coast  of  Vic.  1,225  D 8,361 

Polynesia  (pol'T-ne'shT-.a)  isls.  central  Pacific  Oc.  between  30°  N  &  47°  S  ;  a 

subdivision  of  Oceanica ;  Hawaiian  Isls.  the  largest ;  mostly  small  islands. 
Ponsonby  (p5n'son-bT)  W  part  of  Auckland  city,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Ponui  Island  (po-noo'e-)  isl.  oft'  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  Hauraki  Gulf,  with  light- 
house. 
Ponui  Passage,  or  The  Sandspit  Passage,  passage  between  Ponui  Isl.  &  N. 
Isl.  N.  Z. 

Poole  (pool)  CO.  N  W  corner  of  N.  S.  W.  2,013  D 42 

Poole,  Mount,  isolated  mt.  peak,  N  W  corner  N.  S.  W. 

Poor  Knights  Islands,  small  group,  off  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  S  E  of  Whangaruru  Bay. 

Porchester  (pSr'ches-ter)  CO.  N  W  corner  of  Q.  8,501  D  ;  chief  town  Burketown. 

Porirua  (po're-roo'a)  vTl.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Porirua  Har 308 

Porirua  Harbor  (or  Harbour),  inlet,  S  W  coast  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. ;  an  arm  of 

Cook  strait. 
Porongorup  Range  (po-ron'gor-up-)  mt.  range,  W.  A.  in  S  W  corner. 
Port  Adelaide  (-Sd'e-lad)  spt.  corp.  town,  S.  A.  7  m.  N  W  of  Adelaide  on  Gulf 

St.  Vincent,  pop.  5,005.  —  lighthouse  at  port. 
"  Port  Adventure,  inlet,  E  coast  of  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Port  Ahuriri  (-ii'hob-re're  ;  colloq.  -ow-re're)  or  The  Spit,  port  of  Napier,  N.  Isl. 

N.  Z.  included  in  municipal  boundary  of  Napier. 
Port  Albert  (-ai'bert)  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  05  m.  N  of  Auckland,  pop.  with  vicin- 
ity 230.  —  or  Alberton,  spt.  town,  on  Port  Albert,  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  130  m. 
'  S  E  of  Melbourne,  pop.  415. 

Portarlington  (-iir'ling-ton)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Port  Phillip  Bay 852 

Port  Arthur  (-ar'tlmr)  inlet,  S  of  Tasman  Pen.  S  E  coast  Tas. 

Port  Augusta  (-a-gus'ta)  spt.  Corp.  town,  S.  A.  at  liead  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  pop. 

1,274,  pop.  with  Port  Augusta  West  1,010. 
Port  Bowen  (-bo'en)  inlet,  on  E  coast  of  Q. 
Port  Campbell  (-kam'el  or  kam'bel)  inlet  &  spt.  Heytesbury  co.  S  Vic.  pop. 

estimated  (1897)  200.  " 
Port  Chalmers  (-cha'merz)  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Otago  Har.  ;  port  of  Dunedin .    2,028 
Port  Clinton,  inlet,  on  E  coast  Q.  lat.  22°  30'  S. 
Port  Curtis  (-kfir'tis)  inlet,  E  coast  of  Q.  lat.   24°.  —  past.  dist.  E  coast  of  Q. 

13,983  D. 
Port  Dalrymple  (-dSl'rTm-pl)  estuary  of  Tamar  riv.  N  coast  of  Tas. 
Port  Darwin  (-diir'wTn)  har.  of  Palmerston,  N.  Ter.  —  name  sometimes  used 

instead  of  Palmerston. 
Port  Davey  (-da'vi)  har.  S  W  coast  of  Tas.,  continued  E  by  Bathurst  Har. 
Port  Denison  (-den'i-son)  inlet,  Q.  har.  of  Bowen.  —  small  port,  W.  A.  mouth 
of  Irwin  river. 

Port  Douglas  (-dug'las)  cml.  &  agr.  spt.  town,  Q.  on  Trinity  Bay 494 

Port  Elliott  (-Sl'i -ot)  inlet,  S.  A. ,  W  of  mouth  of  Murray  riv.  —  town  on  inlet, 

77  m.  S  of  Adelaide,  pop.  279. 
Port  Esperance  (-es'pgr-ans)  inlet  &  spt.  Tas.  W  of  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel. 
Port  Essington  (-es'ing-ton)  inlet,  N.  Ter.,  N  coast  of  Coburg  Pen. 
Port  Fairy  {-tax'l)  formerly  Belfast,  har.  &  spt.  bor.  S  Vic,  with  lighthouse..    1,864 
Port  Frederick,  har.  N  coast  of  Tas.  at  mouth  of  Mersey  river. 
Port  Gawler  (-ga'ler)_inlet  &  spt.  S.  A.,  E  of  Gulf  St.  Vincent. 

Port  Germein  (-jer-man')  town,  S.  A.  on  Germein  Bay,  240  m.  N  of  Adelaide. .       287 
Port  Hacking  (-hak'ing)  inlet,  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Botany  Bay ;  watering  place  of 

National  Park. 
Port  Hinchinbrook  (-hln'chTn-brSSk)  or  Hinchinbrook  Pass,  passage,  Q.  be- 
tween Hinchinbrook  Isl.  &  the  mainland  ;  spt.  of  Cardwell. 
Port  Hunter,  har.  of  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W.  at  .mouth  of  Hunter  river. 
Port  Irwin  (-er'wTn)  inlet,  W.  A.  site  of  town  of  Dongara. 

Port  Jackson,  har.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  ;  one  of  finest  roadsteads  in  the  world. 
Port  Kennedy  (-kSn'ue-di)  har.  &  town,  on  Thursday  Isl.  N  Q.  pop.  town  042. 
Portland,  bor,  Vic.  on  Portland  Bay,  250  m.  S  W  of  Melbourne,  pop.  2,284.  —  co. 

Central  dist.  Q.  5,222  D.  —  settlement  Roxburgh  co.  N.  S.  W.  pop.  212. 
Portland  Bay,  bay,  S  W  coast  of  Vic.  with  good  anchorage. 
Portland,  Cape,  cape,  N  E  Tas. 

Portland  Island,  isl.  off  S  point  of  Mahia  Pen.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  with  lighthouse. 
Port  Lincoln  (-ITn'kon)  spt.  town,  S.  A.  on  a  S  W  arm  of  Spencer's  Gulf,  with  a 

fine  harbor,  pop.  402.  —  inlet  on  which  town  is  situated. 
Port  Lyttelton  (-ITt't'l-ton)  liar.  of  Lyttelton,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. ;  port  of  Christchurch. 
Port  McDonnell  (-mSk-don'el)  town  &  inlet,  S  E  coast  S.  A.  near  border  of  Vic.       316 
Port  Macquarle  (-ma-kwor'T)  agr.  mun.  spt.  town  &  inlet,  N.  S.  W.  at  mouth 

of  Hastings  riv. ,  pop.  town  901 . 
Port  Melbourne  (-miVh^xa)  formerly  Sandrldge,  bor.  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic. 

on  Hobson's  Bay 13,067 

Port  Molyneux,  port,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  S  E  of  Otago  prov.  dist. 
Port  Moresby  (-morz'bi)  spt.  *  British  New  Guinea,  on  S  coast. 


Pop. 

Port  Musgrave  (-mCs'grav)  har.  Q.  at  mouth  of  Batavia  riv.  W  coast  of  Cape 
York  Pen. 

Port  Nicholson  (-ntk'ol-sgn)  har.  of  Wellington,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

PortObellO  (por'to-bSl'o)  sub.  of  Dunedin,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 405 

Port  Pegasus  (-peg'a-sus)  inlet,  S  E  coast  of  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Port  Phillip  Bay  (-fii'Ip-)  chief  inlet  of  Vic.  800  D,  forming  har.  of  Melbourne. 

Port  Pirie  (-plr'i)  spt.  corp.  town,  S.  A.,  N E  of  Spencer's  Gulf 4,006 

Portsea,  watering  place,  Vic.  near  entrance  to  Port  Phillip  Bay,  approx.  pop.  150. 

Port  Sorell  (-so-r61')  inlet,  N  coast  of  Tas. 

Port  Stephens  (-ste'venz)  fine  har.  on  E  coast  of  N.  S.  W. 

Port  Underwood,  inlet,  N  E  coast  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  an  arm  of  Cloudy  Bay. 

Port  'W'ictor  (-vTk'tgr)  spt.  town,  S.  A.  on  a  small  arm  of  Encounter  Bay,  pop. 
405.  —  lighthouse  at  port,  E  end  of  Granite  Isl. 

Port  Wakefield  (-wak'feld)  corp.  spt.  town,  S.  A.  on  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  83  m.  N 

of  Adelaide  ;  with  lighthouse 523 

Port  WalCOtt  (-wal'kot)  inlet,  N  W  coast  W.  A.  — town,  W.  A.     See  Cossack. 

Port  William,  inlet,  on  N  E  coast  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Poteriteri  Lake  (po-ta're-ta're-)  lake.  Fiord  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Pottinger  (pot'In-jer)  CO.  N.  S.  W. ,  N  of  Liverpool  Range  2,818  D 4,781 

Poverty  Bay,  bay,"E  coast  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  ;  scene  of  Maori  massacre,  1868. 

Prahran  (pra-rSn')  city,  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic 39,703 

Prebbleton  (preb'l-ton)  vil.  Selwyn  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 330 

Preservation  Inlet,  "inlet,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  between  Edwardson  &  Long  Sounds. 

Preston  (pres'ton)  riv.  S  'W  W.  A.  at  mouth  of  which  is  Bunbury.  —  sub.  of  Mel- 
bourne, Vic.  pop.  3,563. 

Prince  of  Wales  Island,  isl.  Q.,  N  of  Cape  York  Pen. 

Prince  Regent,  riv.  W.  A.  flows  into  Brunswick  Bay. 

Princess  Charlotte  Bay  (-shar'lot-)  inlet,  Q.,  E  coast  of  Cape  York  Pen. 

Princess  Royal  Harbor  {or  Harbour),  mner  har.  of  Albany,  W.  A.  arm  of 
King  George's  Sound. 

Princetown,  small  town.  Vie.  173  m.  SW  of  Melbourne. 

Pring  (prTng)  CO.  Southern  dist.  Q.  2,255  D. 

Prospect  (pros'pekt)  town,  N.  S.  W.  20  m.  W  of  Sydney,  near  reservoir  of  Syd- 
ney water  supply,  forming  with  Sherwood  a  municipality  ;  joint  pop.  2,075.  ^ 
vil.  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A.  pop.  452. 

Prospect  'Village,  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 452 

Prosser  Bay  (prSs'er-)  inlet,  E  coast  of  Tas. 

Pressor's,  riv.  E  Tas.  flows  E  into  Prosser  Bay. 

Providence,  Cape,  cape,  S  W   S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Pukaki  Lake  (poo'ka-ke-)  ^faori  Pukeko  (poo-ka'ko)  lake,  Canterbury  prov. 
dist.  near  center  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  31  D. 

Pukearuhe  (pob'kft-a'roo-ha)  fort,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  N.  Taranaki  Bight ;  place  of 
massacre  by  Maoris. 

Pukekohe  (poo'kil-ko'liu)  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  31  m.  S  of  Auckland,  pop.  town  & 
settlement  1,050. 

PuketOi  Range  (poo'kS-to'e-)  range  mts.  Wellington  &  Hawke's  Bay  prov.  dists. 
N.  Isl.  N.  Z^  _ 

Puniu  (poo-ne'oo)  riv.  trib.  of 'Waipa  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Purakanui  (pob'ra-ka-nob'e)  town,  Waikouaitl  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicin- 
ity 251. 

Pureora  (poo'ra-o'ra)  mt.  peak,  Auckland  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  between 
Waikato  &  Waipa  rivs.  3,793  ft. 

Puriri  ( poo-re're)  vil.  Thames  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. ;  soda  springs. 

Purnamoota  (per'na-moo'ta)  town,  Yancowinua  co.  N.  S.  W 127 

Puysegur  Point  (pwe'sS'gur'-)  cape,  S  W  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  E  of  entrance  to  Long 
Sound,  wirh  lie;hthouse. 

Pyalong  (pi'n-long)  agr.  town,  Dalhousie  co.  Vic 217 

Pyrenees  Range  (plr'e-nez-)  mt.  range,  Vic.  bet.  Wimmera  dist.  &  Ripon  co. 

Pyrmont  (per'mont)  part  of  city  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  on  Darling  Har.  with 
quarries. 

Q. 

Queanbeyan  (kwen-be'an)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  194  m.  S  S  W  of  Sydney ;  agr. 
&  past 7 1,262 

Queen  Charlotte  Sound  (-sh'ar'lSt-)  bar.  of  Picton,  N  E  coast  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Queen's  Channel,  inlet,  N  W  of  N.  Ter.  at  mouth  of  Victoria  river. 

Queenscliff  (kwenz'klTf)  bor.  Vie.  at  W  entrance  to  Port  Phillip  Bay;  water- 
ing place 1,905 

Queensland  (kweuz'land)  N  E  colony  of  Australia,  068,497  D  pop.  393,718,  sep- 
arated from  N.  S.  W.  by  Imperial  enactment  in  1859  ;  *  Brisbane. 

Queen's  Redoubt,  battlefield  of  Maori  war,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.     See  Mercer. 

Queenstown,  snb.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A.  pop.  1,.3.55.  — min.  &  agr.  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
on  'Wakatipu  Lake,  pop.  779;  resort  of  tourists.  —  min.  town,  Montagu  co. 
Tas.,  reduction  works  of  Mt.  Lyell  mine  ;  estimated  pop.  (1897)  7,000. 

Queenton  (kwen'ton)  gold  min.  town,  Q.  sub.  of  Charters  Towers 2,060 

QuipoIIy  (kwlp-ol'l)  town,  Buckland  co.  N.  S.  W 251 

Quirindi  (kwT-rln'dT)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Liverpool  Plains,  242  m.  N  of 
Sydney  ;  agr.  &  past 1,139 

Quoin  Point  (kwoin-)  point,  on  S  E  coast  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Quorn  (kwQrn)  corp.  town,  S.  A.  234  m.  N  of  Adelaide 513 


R. 


Rabbit  Island,  isl.  N  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  Tasman  Bay. 

RadStOCk,  Cape  (-rad'stiSk)  cape,  S    S.  A.  in  Great  Australian  Bight. 

Raffles  Bay  (raf'f'lz-)  early  settlement,  N.  Ter.  on  Coburg  Pen.  lat.  11°  14'  S, 

long.  132°  24'  E. 
Raglan  (rSg'lan)  co.  Central  dist.  Q.  1,608  D ;  chief  town  Mount  Morgan.  —  co. 

W  coast  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  824  D  pop.  1,090.  — town,  Roxburgh  co.  N.  S.  W. 

pop.  211. 
Rakala  (ra-kii'e-a)  riv.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  85  m.  long,  flows  from  Southern  Alps  through 

Canterbury  Plains  to  E  coast.  —  agr.  town  on  the  riv.  36  m.  S  W  of  Christ- 
church,  pop.  with  village  settlement  707. 
Rakino  Island  (ra-ke'no-)  small  isl.  in  Hauraki  Gulf,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Raleigh   (rSl'I)   town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.     See  Waitara.  — co.  on  E  coaot  of 

N.  S.  W.  974  D  pop.  3,912.  —  town  in  co.  pop.  241. 
Ram  Head,  cape,  S  E  Vic. 
Ramsay  Mount  (ram'zT-)  mt.  peak,  Russell  co.  Tas.  3,810  ft. 

Randwick  (rand'wik)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 

Rangaounou  Bay  (rii'nga-o-ob'no-i56-)  inlet,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  E  coast  of  Mon- 

gonui  Pen. 
Rangatira  Beach  (r'a'nga-te'ra-)  long  beach,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  between  Kaipara  & 

Manukau  Hars.  on  W  coast. 

Rangiora  (ra'nge-o'ra)  agr.  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  20  m.  N  of  Christchurch 1,783 

Rangirlri  (ra'nge-re're)  small  town,  Waikato  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  battlefield  (1863) 

in  Waikato  war. 
Rangitaiki  (ra/nge-tii'e-ke  ;  colloq.  rii-nge-tik')  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Bay 

of  Plenty. 


6,236 


□  means  square  miles  ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  bor.,  borough  ;  cml.,  commercial ;  corp.,  corporate  ;  dist.,  district ;  div.,  division  ;  har.,  harbor ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min., 
mining  ;  mun.,  municipal ;  past.,  pastoral ;  pop.,  population ;  prov.,  provincisd ;  riv.,  river ;  spt.,  seaport ;  8ub.,  suburb ;  vil.,  village.    See  Abbreviations,  o.  2014. 
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Rangitata  (ra'nge-ta'ta)  riv.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  74  m.  long,  flows  from  Southern  Alps 

throufih  Canterbury  Plains  to  E  coast. 
Rangitikel  (ra'nge-te'ka-e  ;  coUoq.  ra-uge-ti'ke)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  empties  on 

the  S  W  coast.  —  co.  N  and  W  of  the  riv.  852  D  pop.  5,414. 
RangitOtO  Channel   (rii/uge-to'to-)   channel,  separating  Rangitoto  Isl.  from 

N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Rangitoto  Island,  isl.  with  volcanic  peak,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  entrance  to  Auckland 

Har. 
Rangitoto  Islands,  group  of  small  isls.  in  Cook  Strait,  N  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Rankin  (rSnk'iu)  co.  E  of  Darling  riv.  N.  S.  W.  2,G08  D 

Raoul,  Cape  (-row'ul)  cape,  Tas.  S  Tasman  Pen.  at  E  entrance  to  Storm  Bay. 
Raoul  Island,  the  largest  of  the  Kermadec  Islands,  20  m.  in  circuit. 
Rapid  Bay,  town,  S.  A.    See  Second  Valley. 

Rarotonga  (ra'ro-to'nga ;  coUoq.  ra'ro-td'nga)  largest  of  Cook  Islands,  head- 
quarters of  N.  Z.  resident. 

Rata  (ra'ta)  vil.  Rangitikei  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Raukumara  Mountain  (ra'oo-koo'ma-ra-)  mt.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  highest  peak  of 

R;iukuniara  Range,  4,700  ft. 
Raukumara  Range,  mt.  range,  Auckland  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Ravensbourne  (ra'venz-bflrn)  bor.  sub.  of  Dunedin,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.     See  West 

Harbor. 

Raven«»"-'0d  (ra'venz-w65d)  gold  min.  town,  'Q.  78  m.  S  of  Townsville 

Rawdon  Island  (ra'don-)  town,  Macquarie  co.  N.  S.  W 

Rawi  Point  Ua'we-)  cape,  Kavvhia  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Raymond  Island  (ra'mond-)  isl.  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  in  Lake  King. 

Raymond  Terrace,  agr?mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  at  junction  of  Hunter  &  Williams 

rivers 

Raywood  (ra'wood)  gold  min.  bor.  Vic.  19  m.  N  of  Bendigo 

Razorback  Range,  mt.  i-ange  N  E    Q.  bet.  Cook  and  N.  Kennedy  past,  dists. 

Read,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  Montagu  co.  Tas.  3,890  ft. 

Recherche  Archipelago  (rg-sharsl/-)  archipelago  off  S  coast  of  W.  A. 

Recherche  Bay,  arm  of  D'Entrecasteaux  Channel,  S  E  of  Tas. 

Redcliffe  or  Humpy  Bong,  watering  place,  Q. ;   site  of   first  settlement  at 

Jloreton  Bay 

Red  Cliffs,  point,  on  W  co'ist  of  Stewart  Island,  N.  Z. 

Red  Crater,  active  volcanic  peak  &  crater  of  Tongariro  Mt.,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  S  of 

Lake  Taupo,  0,140  ft. 

Redfern  (red'tern)  muu.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 

Redhill  or  Broughton  (bra'ton)  tovra,  S.  A.  126  m.  N  of  Adelaide  on  Brough 

ton  river '.' . ." - 

Red  Mercury  Island,  one  of  D'Haussez  Group,  off  N  E  coast  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Reef  Point,  cape,  N  W   N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  S.  of  Ahipara  Bay. 

Reefton  (ref'ton)  gold  min.  town,  luangahua  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  47  m.  N  E  of 

Greymouth 

Reeve,  Lake,  lake,  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  14  D. 
Reinga.  Cape  (-ra'e-nga)  cape,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,N  of  Mongonui  Pen. 
Remarkable,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  S.  A.  Flinders  Range.  3,178  ft. 
Remarkables,  The,  double  coned  mt.  peak,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  Wakatipu  Lake. 

Remind  (rgm'i-ne)_o)-  Trial  Harbor,  min.  spt.  W  coast  Montagu  CO.  Tas 

Remuera  (ra'mob-a'ra ;  coUoq.  rem-ii-er'a)  sub.  of  Auckland,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Renmark  (rgn'mark)  irrigation  settlement,  S.  A.  on  Murray  riv.  ISO  m.  N  E  of 

Adelaide 

Renwicktown,  vil.  Marlborough  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Repulse  Bay  (re-puls'-)  inlet,  E  coast  of  Q.  lat.  20°  30'  S. 

Resolution  Island,  isl.  bet.  Breaksea  &  Dusky  Sounds,  S  W  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Rewa  (ra'wa)  largest  riv.  of  Fiji  Islands,  in  Viti  Levu  Isl. 

RicardO,  Point  (-re-kar'do)  headland,  S  E    Vic.  at  estuary  of  Snowy  river. 

Riccarton  (rlk'ar-ton)  agr.  vil.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  3  m.  from  Christchurch 

Riccarton,  Upper,  vil.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  sub.  of  Christchurch 

Richmond  (rTch'mgnd)  nav.  riv.  N  E    N.  S.  W.  120  m.  long,  with  lighthouses  at 

lieads.  —  city,  Vic.  sub.  of  Melbourne,  pop.  38,797.  —  agr.  mun.  tovra,  N.  S.  W. 

on  Hawkesbury  riv.  38  m.  W  of  Sydney,  pop.  1,242.  —  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near 

Nelson,  pop.  452 ;  past.  — town,  Tas.  on  Coal  riv.  14  m.  N  E  of  Hobart,  pop. 

536 ;   agr.  &  past.  —  co.  S  of  Richmond  riv.  N.  S.  W.  1,101  ID  pop.  3,968  ; 

sugar  growing,  —town,  Q.  on  Flinders  riv.  pop.  220. 
Richmond,  North,  town.  Cook  co.  N.  S.  W.  3  m.  from  Richmond,  N  of  Hawkes- 
bury river 

Riddell's  Creek  (rid'd'lz-)  town,  Vic.  on  Riddell's  Creek,  35  m.  N  N  W  of  Mel- 
bourne ;  agr.  &  grazing 

Riley,  Point  (-rl'lT)  cape,  S.  A.,  W    Yorke's  Pen. 

Rimutaka  Range  (re'mob-tii'ka-)  range  mts.  Wellington  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

2,500  to  3,500  ft. 
Ringarooma  (rTn'ga-roo'ma)  riv.  N  E  Tas.  flows  into  Ringarooma  Bay.  —  tin 

min.  &  agr.  town,  on  bay  't  riv.  pop.  117. 
Ringarooma  Bay,  toy,  N  E  Tas.  arm  of  Bass  Strait. 

RingWOOd  (rlng'wood)  town,  Vic.  15  m.  E  of  Melbourne  ;  brickmaking 

Ripon  (rip'on)  CO.  Vic.  S  of  Pyrenees  Range,  1,759  D  pop.  11,883  ;  chief  town 

Ararat. 
Risdon,  sub.  of  Hobart,  Tas.  ;  site  of  first  English  settlement  in  1803. 
Riverina  (rTv'er-e'na)  the  S  W  portion  of  N.  S.  W.  traversed  by  the  Murray 

riv.  system  ;  past. 

Riversdale,  agr.  town.  Southland  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Riverstone  (rlv'er-ston)  town,  N.  S.  W.  28  m.  N  W  of  Sydney  ;  meat  freezing 

works 

Rlverton  (rTv'er-ton)  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  W  of  Invercargill,  pop.  843.  —agr.  town, 

S.  A.  63  m.  N  of  Adelaide,  pop.  334. 

Rlverton,  East,  vil.  Light  co.  S.  A 

Rivoli  Bay_(rTv'o-lI-)  inlet,  S  E  coast  of  S.  A.  ;  summer  resort. 

Riwaka  (re'wii-ka)  vil.  Waimea  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Robbins  Island,  one  of  Hunters  Islands,  N  W  of  Tas.  in  Bass  Strait,  38  D. 

Robe  (rob)  CO.  S  E  coast  of  S.  A.  1,962  D 

Robertson  (rSb'grt-son)  town,  N.  S.  W.  between  Kiama  &  Moss  Vale ;  dairying. 
Robinson,  co.  in  Western  Plains  div.  of  N.  S.  W.  2,452  D  pop.  1,784  ;  chief  town 

Cobar.  —  co.  S  W  coast  of  S.  A.  2,674  D  pop.  640. 
Roblnsville  (r5b'Tnz-vil)  town,  N.  S.  W.     See  Thikroul. 

Rochester  (rSch'gs-ter)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Oampaspe  riv.  139  m.  N  of   Mel- 
bourne   

Rock,  The,  town,  Mitchell  co.  N.  S.  W 

Rockdale  (rok'dal),  formerly  West  Botany,  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 

Rockhampton  (rSk-liSmp'ton)  spt.  mun.  &  cml.  city,  Q.  on  Fitzroy  riv.  pop. 

11,629,  pop.  with  N.  Rockhampton  &  witliin  5  m.  radius  14,392. 
Rockhampton,  North,  muu.  spt.  Q.  sub.  of  Rockhampton,  on  Fitzroy  river... 
Rockingham  Bay  (rok'Tng-ham-)  inlet,  N  E  coast  of  Q.  18°  S  lat. 

Rockley,  gold  min.  town,  Georgiana  co.  N.  S.  W 

Rocks  Point,  cape,  W  coast  of  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Rocky  Cape,  point,  N  W  coast  Tas. 

Rocky  Point,  point,  S  W  coast  Tas.  43°  S  lat. 

Rodney  (rSd'nl)  co.  Vic.  between  Campaspe  &  Goulburn  rivs.  1,699  D  pop. 

19,155 ;  chief  town  Echuca.  —  co.  Central  dist.  Q.  8,422  n  ;  chief  town  Aramac. 

—  CO.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  W  of  Hauraki  Gulf,  566  D  pop.  3,170. 
Rodney  Point,  cape,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  N  of  Omaha  Bay. 
Roebourne  (ro'bflm)  cml.  town,  N  W    W.  A.  on  Harding  river 
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Roebuck  Bay  (ro'bfik'-)  inlet,  N  coast  of  W.  A.  in  Kimberley  divisiou. 

Roe  Range  (ro-)  mt.  range,  S  W    W.  A.  ;  highest  peak  Mt.  William,  approx. 

height  3,000  ft. 
Rogers  (rSj'erz)  co.  Southern  dist.  Q.  2,104  D. 

Rokewood  (rok'wdSd)  agr.  &  min.  town,  Grenville  co.  Vic 

Rokewood  Junction,  agr.  &  min.  town,  Grenville  co.  Vic 

Roland,  Mount  (-ro'land)  mt.  peak,  Devon  co.  Tas.  4,047  ft. 

Holland's  Plains  (rof'andz-)  town,  Macquarie  co.  N.  S.  W 

Roma  (ro'ma)  nmn.  tovvn,  Q.  318  m.  W  N  W  of  Brisbane,  pop.  1,698,  pop.  within 

5  ni.  radius  1,857  ;  past. 
Romney  Point  (rSm'nl-)  cape,  on  W  coast  of  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Jsl.  N.  Z. 

Romsey  (rom'zi)  agr.  town,  Vic.  40  m.  N  of  Melbourne 

Rookwood  (rdok'woSd)  nmn.  town,  N.  S.  W.  10  m.  from  Sydney 

Rooty  Hill,  town,  N.  S.  W.  25  m.  W  N  W  of  Sydney  ;  fruit 

Roper  (ro'per)  nav.  riv.  N.  Ter.  flows  E  into  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  —  co.  Central 

dist.  Q.  2,839  D. 

Rosaville,  vil.  Grey  CO.  S.  A.  near  Mt.  Gambler 

Rosebery  (roz'ber-T)  CO.  N.  Ter.  3,500  D  ;  chief  town  Burrundie.  — co.  on  S  W 

boundary  of  Q."l0,810  D. 

Rosedale  (roz'dal)  agr.  town,  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  on  Latrobe  river 

Rose  Park,  town,  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 

Rosewater  (roz'wa-ter)  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 

Roslyn  (roz'lTn)  bor.  sub.  of  Dunedin,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Ross,  gold  min.  bor.  on  coast  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  822.  — town, 

Tas.  on  Macquarie  riv.  83  m.  N  of  Hobart,  pop.  389 ;  past. 
Roto  Aira  (ro'to  ji'e-ra)  small  lake.  West  Taupo  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Roto  Ehu  (ro'to  a'hoo)  small  lake,  Rotorua  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  hot  springs  dist. 
Roto  Iti  (ro'to  e'te)  lake,  Rotorua  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  the  hot  springs  dist.  — 

small  lake.  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Roto  Ma  (ro'to  ma')  small  lake,  Rotorua  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  hot  springs  dist. 
Rotomahana  (ro'to-ma'ha-na ;  coUoq.  ro'to-ma-ha'na)  lake,  Rotorua  co.  N.  Isl. 

N.  Z.  greatly  altered  by  the  volcanic  eruption  of  1880. 
Rotomakariri  (ro'to-ma'ka-re're)  lake,  Rotorua  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  formed  by  the 

volcanic  eruption  of  1886. 
Rotoroa  Lake  (ro'to-ro'a-)  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  drained  by  Buller  riv. 
Rotorua  (ro'to-roo'a)  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  984  D  pop.  418.  —or  OlUnemutU  (o-he'na- 

moo'too)  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Roto  Rua,  pop.  289 ;  health  resort. 
Roto  Rua,  lake,  Rotorua  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  center  of  the  hot  springs  dist. 
Rottnest  Island  (rot'nest-)  isl.  W.  A.  7  m.  long,  2i  m.  wide,  opposite  the  mouth 

of  Swan  riv.,  witli  lighthouse  ;  used  as  a  prison  for  aborigines. 
Round  Hill,  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  Broken  Hill,  pop.  329.  —  town,  Wallace  co. 

S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  279. 
Rous  (rous)  CO.  N  E  corner  of  N.  S.  W.  2,313  D  pop.  18,225.  —town  in  the  co. 

pop.  328 ;  sugar. 
Row  Tor  (ro  tSr)  or  Mt.  Arthur,  mt.  peak,  Dorset  co.  Tas.  3,895  ft. 
Roxburgh  (roks'bur-ro)  or  Teviot,  gold  min.  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Clutlia  riv. 

pop.  410.  — CO.  N.  S.  W.,  E  of  Turon  &  Macquarie  rivs.  1,031  D  jiop.  9,496. 
Ruahine  Range  (roo'a-he'ua-)  mt.  range,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  between  Wellington  & 

Hawke's  Bay  prov.  dists. 
Ruamahanga  (roo'a-ma'ha-uga)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  S  S  W  into  Wairarapa 

Lake. 
Ruapehu  (roo'a-pa'hoo)  volcanic  cone,  Wanganui  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  9,008  ft. 
Ruapekapeka  (roo'a-pa'ka-pa'ka)  vil.  Bay  of  Islands  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  ;  battle- 
field during  Maori  war 

Rua  Point  {loc/i.-)  cape,  W  Kawhia  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Ruapuke  Island  (roo'a-poo'ka-)  isl.  in  Foveaux  Strait  between  South  &  Stewart 

Isls.  N.  Z. 
Ruataniwha  Plains  (roo'a-ta'ne-hwa-)  plains,  Hawke"s  Bay  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl. 

N.  Z. 
Rubicon  (roo'bl-kon)  riv.  Tas.  flows  N  into  Port  Sorell. 
Runaway_^Cape,  cape,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  E  of  Bay  of  Plenty. 
Rupert  (roo'pert)  co.  Northern  dist.  Q.  12,416  D. 

Rushworth  (rush'wflrth)  min.  town,  Vic.  104  ra.  N  of  Melbourne 

Russell  (rus'el)  CO.  S.  A.,  E  of  Murray  riv.  1,323  D  pop.  1,223.  —  co.  N  W  Tas. 

1,782  D. — formerly  Kororareka  (ko'r6-ra'ra-ka)  town,  on  Bay  of  Islands, 

N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  228  ;  whaling  station,  first  European  settlement  in  N.  Z. 
Russell  Island,  S  Pacific  Oc.  near  Solomon  Isls.,  annexed  by  British  1897. 
Rutherglen  (ruth'er-glen)  agr.  <S:  min.  bor.  N  Vic.  5  m.  from  Murray  river. . . . 

Rydal  (ri'dal)  town"  Cook  &  Roxburgh  cos.  N.  S.  W 

Ryde  (rid)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  on  Parramatta  riv. ;  fruit 

Rylstone  (ril'stgn)  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  the  Cudgegong  riv.  158  m.  N  W  of 

Sydney ~ , 
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Sackville  Reach  (sSk'vil-)  town,  Cumberland  co.  N."S.  "W 

Saddle  Point,  cape,  N  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Saddleworth,  town,  S.  A.  68  m.  N  of  Adelaide  ;  wheat 

Saint  Albans  (-al'banz)  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  sub.  of  Christchui-ch 

Saint  Arnaud  (-ar'no)  gold  min.  &  agr.  bor.  Vic.  158  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne.. 

Saint  Arnaud  Range,  mt.  range,  N    S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  bet.  Anuni  &  Inangaluia  cos. 

Saint  Bathan's  (-bSth'anz)  gold  min.  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  117  m.  N  N  W  of 
Dunedin 

Saint  Clair,  Lake,  Tas.  120  m.  N  W  of  Hobart  15  D ;  picturesque  scenery. 

Saint  David's  Dome,  mt.  peak.  Southern  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Saint  George  (-jorj)  town,  Q.  on  Balonne  riv. ;  past 

Saint  George's  Head,  cape,  N.  S.  W.  at  entrance  to  Jervis  Bay. 

Saint  Helen's  (-hSl'gnz)  town  &  watering  place,  Tas.  on  George's  B.ay ;  dairy- 
ing &  agr 

Saint  Helen's  Point,  point  at  entrance  to  George's  Bay,  E  Tas. 

Saint  Kilda  (-ktl'da)  city,  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic.  on  Hobson's  B.ay,  pop.  19,838. 
—  bor.  sub.  of  Dunedin,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  pop.  1,153. 

Saint  Lawrence  (-lar'gns)  town,  Q.  556  m.  N  W  of  Brisbane  near  Broad  Sound 

Saint  Leonards  (-ISn'ardz)  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  See  Sydney,  North.  —  wa- 
tering place,  Vic.  on  Port  Phillip  Bay,  pop.  152.  —  town,  Tas.  sub.  of  Launces- 
ton  on  N.  Esk  riv.  pop.  254. 

Saint  Mary's,  num.  town,  N.  S.  W.  29  m.  W  of  Sydney,  pop.  1,823.  —min.  & 
agr.  town,  Tas.  on  trib.  of  S.  Esk  riv.  pop.  26S. 

Saint  Paul's  Dome,  mt.  peak,  Cornwall  co.  Tas.  3,368  ft. 

Saint  Peter's,  num.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  pop.  4,860.  —  corp.  town,  sub.  of 
Adelaide,  S.  A.  pop.  5,740. 

Saint  Vincent  (-vTn'sent)  co.  N.  S.  W.,  E  of  Shoalhaven  riv.  2,551  D 

Saint  Vincent,  Gulf,  large  gulf,  S  coast  of  S.  A. 

Sale  (sill)  agr.  bor.  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  127  m.  E  S  E  of  Melbourne 

Salisbury  (salz'ber-T)  town,  S.  A.  12  m.  N  of  Adelaide 

Salt  Lakes,  several  small  lakes,  Weeah  co.  Vic.  7  D. 

Saltwater,  riv.  Vic.  170  m.  long,  flows  S  into  Hobson's  Bay. 

Samoa  (sii'mo-ii ;  colloq.  ssi-mo'il),  or  Navigators,  Islands,  Polynesian  group 
S  Pacific  Oc.  1,076  D  pop.  36,(100,  *  Apia. 

San  Christoval  (sSu  kres-to'viil)  one  of  Solomon  Islands,  S  Pacific  Oceaii. 
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a,  e,  i,  o,  ii,  Zonj;  /  t,t,  t,  less  prolonged;  5,  6, 1,  5,  \i,s/ior(;  a,  §,  i,  o,  otscMrc  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  fiir,  fiyll ;  thSre,  term  ;  fSr,  food,  fd6t  j  fflrl ;  owas-mcow;  cha^Mtchin; 

u,  V  (see  p.  1719) ;  g  as  wi  get ;  tk  as  in  tliiu ;  tli  as  in  tliiue';  w,  K,  N  (aee  p.  1719). 
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Sandford  (sSud'ford)  agr.  town,  Vic.  242  m.  W  of  Melbourne 

Sandgate.  watering  place,  Q.  on  Moreton  Bay,  12  m.  N  of  Brisbane 

Sandhill  Point,  cape,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  W  entrance  to  Te  Waewae  Bay. 
Sandhurst  (sand'hurst)  city,  Vic.  (name  cliauged  to  Bendigo,  May  3,  IS'Jl).     See 

Bendigo. 

Sandletown,  sub.  of  Timaru,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Sandon  (sSn'don)  co.  New  England  dist.  N.  S.  W.  1,265  D  pop.  12,902  ;  chief  towu 

Arruidale. 
Sandrldge  (sSnd-rlj).     See  Pokt  Melbourne. 
Sandringham  (sSnd'rTng-am)  watering  place,  Vic.  on  Port  Pliillip  Bay,  11  in. 

S  of  Melbourne 

Sandspit  Passage,  The.    See  Pondi  Passage. 

Sandy  Bay,  sub.  of  Hobart,  Tas.  on  Derwent   riv.  pop.   I,ii3.  —  inlet,  on  N  E 

coast  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Sandy  Cape,  cape,  N  extremity  of  Great  Sandy  Isl.  Q.  with  lighthouse. 

Sandymount,  vil.  Peninsula  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

San  Remo  (san  re'uio)  watering  place,  Vic.  at  E  entrance  to  Western  Port, 

pop.  (approx.)  120. 

Sanson  (sSu'son)  town,  Manawatu  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Santa  Cruz  Islands  (san'takrobs-)  group,  S.  Pacific  Oc.  lat.  10°  S,  long.  170°  E. 

Saumarez  (sa'ma-rSz)  town,  Sandon  co.  N.  S.  W 

Saunders.  Cape  (-sau'dgrz)  cape,  S  E    S.  Is!.  N.  Z.  with  lighthouse. 

f  avail  Island  (sS-va'e-e-)  isl.  Pacific  Oc.  one  of  Samoa  or  Navigators  Isls. 
awyer's  Bay  (sa'yerz-)  town,  Waikouaiti  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Scarsdale  (skarz'dSf)  min.  bor.  Vic.  17  m.  S  W  of  Ballarat 

Schanck,  Cape  (-sliSnk)  cape,  Vic.  S  E  of  entrance  to  Port  Phillip  Bay,  with 
lighthouse. 

Schouten  Island  (sKow'ten-)  isl.  Tas.  E  of  entrance  to  Oyster  Bay  13  D. 

Scone  (skoii)  apr.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  92  m.  N  W  of  Newcastle 

Scottsdale  (skott>'dal)  or  Ellesmere  (Slz'mer)  ton-n,  Tas.  47  m.  N  E  of  Lauuce- 
ston  ;  agr.  &  past 

Seacliif,  sub.  of  Dunedin,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  large  lunatic  asylum  075. 

Sealers  Cove,  inlet,  S  coast  of  Vic.  Buln-Bulu  CO. 

Sealey.  Mount,  highest  peak  in  Sealey  Range,  S  Isl.  N.  Z.,  8,631  ft. 

Sealey  Range,  mt.  range,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  offshoot  of  Southern  Alps. 

Seal  Point,  cape,  S  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Seal  Roclcs,  rocky  islets,  off  Sugarloaf  Point  E  of  N.  S.  W.  with  lighthouse  ; 
''  Catterthun  *'  wrecked  here. 

Seaview,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  N.  S.  W.  in  N.  Coast  Range,  near  source  of  Hast- 
ings riv.  0,000  ft. 

Sea  View  Range,  mt.  range^  N  E     Q.  near  coast. 

Seaward  Eaikouras  (ki-koo'raz)  o'- Looker-on  MtS.,  mt.  range,  Marlborough 
prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. ;  highe"st  peak  8,700  ft. 

Sebastian  (se-bSst'yan)  agr.  it  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  15  m.  N  of  Bendigo 

Sebastopol  (se-bSs'tg-pgl)  bor.  sub.  of  Ballarat,  Vic 

Secoiid  Valley  or  Rapid  Bay,  towii,  S.  A.  57  m.  S  of  Adelaide 

Secretary  Island,  isl.  N  of  Doubtful  Sound,  S  W  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Sefton  (.sSf  ton)  agr.  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  20  m.  N  of  Christchurch 

Sefton,  Mount,  mt.  peak  of  Southern  Alps,  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
10,359  ft. 

Sellheim  (sSl'him)  co.  S  E  Northern  dist.  Q.  5,196  iH. 

Selwyu  (sel'win)  CO.  N.  S.  W.  on  upper  Murray  riv.  1,906  D  pop.  1,993.  —  co. 
Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  2,597  D  pop.  71,012  ;  chief  town  Christ- 
church.  —  riv.  in  co.  empties  into  Lake  Ellesmere.  ^  small  town  on  river. 

Selwyn  Range,  mt.  range,  Q.  between  Burke  &  Gregory  North  past,  dists. 

Semaphore  (sem'a-for)  corp.  town  &  watering  place,  S.  A.  near  Port  Adelaide 
on  Gulf  St.  Vincent 

Separation  Poiiit,  cape,  N  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Servicetown  (serv'Is-town)  town,  Vic.  in  the  mallee  country  of  Lowan  co.  by 
the  S.  A.  border 

Seven  Hills,  tomi,  N.  S.  W.  20  m.  W  of  Sydney,  pop.  454  ;  fruit.  —  towu,  S.  A. 
SO  m.  N  of  Adelaide,  pop.  203. 

Seventy  Mile  Bush,  picturesque  timber  dist.  Hawke's  Bay  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl. 
N.  Z.  ;  Danevirke  is  center. 

Seymour  (se'mor)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Goulburn  riv.  61  m.  N  of  Melbourne 

Shag  Point,  cape  E  coast  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  Waihemo  co. 

Shark  Bay,  large  baj',  W  of  W.  A. ;  center  of  pearling  industry. 

Sheffield  (sliet'feld)  agr.  &  min.  towu,  Tas.  on  Don  river 

Shelbourne  Bay  (sherbQru-)  bay,  Q.,  N  E  Cape  York  Pen. 

Shellharbor,  or  Shellharbour,  mun.  spt.  town,  Illawarra  dist.  N.  S.  W.  GO  m. 
S  of  Sydney 

Shelter  Point,  point  E  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Shepparton  (shep'ar-ton)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Goulburii  riv.  113  m.  N  of  Mel- 
bourne     

Sherwood  (sher'wooJ).     See  Prospect. 

Shoal  Bay.  inlet,  N  E  coast  of  N.  S.  W.  at  mouth  of  Clarence  river. 

Shoalhaven  (sliol'ha-ven)  riv.  S  E    N.  S.  W.  200  m.  long,  empties  on  E  coast. 

Shoalhaven,  Central,"  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  the  Shoalhaven  riv. ;  dairy- 
ing  

Shoal  Inlet,  inlet,  S  E  coast  of  Vic. 

Shoalwater  Bay,  inlet,  E  coast  of  Q.  22°  30'  S  lat. 

Shortland,  to«-n,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  part  of  Thames,  pop.  (1896)  1,191. 

Shotover  (sbbt'o-ver)  riv.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  through  Shotover  Gorge  into 
Wakutipu  Lake. 

Silverhom,  The,  peak,  in  Southern  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  10,500  ft. 

Silverton  (sTl'ver-ton)  silver  min.  mun.  town  on  W  border  N.  S.  W.  near 
Broken  HiU. ..."...'. 

Sinclair  Head  (sTn'klSr-)  cape,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  W  of  entrance  to  Port  Nicholson. 

Singleton,  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Hunter  riv.  147  m.  N  of  Sydney 

Singleton,  South,  mun.  town,  N,  S.  W.  near  Singleton 

Sir  Edward  Pellew's  Group  (-pel'uz-)  isls.  N  E  of  N.  Ter.  in  Gulf  of  Carpenta^ 
ria  ;  Vanderlin's  Isl.  is  the  largest. 

Sir  Isaac,  Point  (-I'zak)  low  sandy  tongue  of  land,  S.  A.,  S  TV  Eyre's  Pen. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  Group,  group  of  isls.  S.  A.  in  Spencer's  Gulf. 

Skippers,  vil.  Lake  CO.  S.  Isl.  N.(Z.  near  Skippers'  Falls 

Skippers'  Falls,  falls,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  Wakatipu  Lake. 

Sleaford  Bay  (sle'ford-)  bay.  S.  A.  near  W  entrance  to  Spencer's  Gulf. 

Slope  Point,  cape,  S  E    S.  isl.  N.  Z. 

Smeaton  (.sme'ton)  town,  Vic.  N  N  'SV  of  Ballarat ;  agr.  &  past 

Smithfield.  town,  N.  S.  W.  20  m.  W  of  Sydney,  forming  with  Fairfield  the 
municipality  of  Smithfield  and  Fairfield;  joint  pop.  1,392. 

Smith  Sound,  long,  narrow  inlet,  S  W  coast  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Smithtown,  tovra,"  Dudley  co.  N.  S.  W 

Smoky  Cape,  headland.E  coast  of  N.  S.  W.  31°  S  lat.  with  lighthouse. 

Smjrthesdale  (smlthz'dal)  min.  bor.  Vic.  15  m.  S  W  of  Ballarat 

Snake  Island,  isl.  S  of  Vic.  at  entrance  to  Comer  Inlet. 

Snake  Valley,  town,  Vic.  S  "SV  of  BaUarat ;  min.  agr.  &  past 

Snow  HiU,  mt.  peak,  Glamorgan  co.  Tas.  3,175  ft. 

Snowtown  (sno'town)  town,  S.  A.  117  m.  N  of  Adelaide  ;  agr.  &  past 

Snowy,  riv.  N.  S.  W.  &  Vic.  flows  S  from  Australian  Alps  to  Pacific  Oc.  360  m. 

Snowy  Creek,  min.  center,  Bogong  co.  Vic.  pop.  including  Mitta  Mitta  gold 
workings,  213. 
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Snowy  Range.  S  part  of  Great  Dividuig  Range,  near  the  border  between 

N.  S.  W.  &  Vic.  ;  average  height  5,000  ft. 

Sofala  (so-fa'l.j)  gold  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Turon  riv.  N  of  Bathurst 

Solander.  Cape  (-sS-lSn'der)  cape,  N.  S.  W.,  S  head  of  Botany  Bay. 
Solander  Islands,  small  isls.  \V  of  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Solitary  Islands,  rocky  islets  off  the  coast  of  N.  S.  W.  lat.  30°  15'  S. 
Solomon  Islands,  group,  S  Pacific  Oc.  between  the  Equator  &  10°  S  lat.  &  150° 

&  105°  E  long. 
Somerset  (sum'er-set)  CO.  Q.  at  N  extremity  of  Cape  York  Pen.  4,544  D.  —  in- 
land CO.  Tas.  1,193  D.  —  settlement,  Q.  end  of  Cape  York  Pen.,  founded  by  the 

explorer  Jardiue. 
Somes  Island   (somz-)  isl.  S  of  N.  isl.  N.  Z.  in  Port  Nicholson ;  Wellington 

quarantine  station. 

Sorell  (so-rSl')  town  on  Port  Sorell ;  agr.  &  past - 

Sorell,  Cape,  cape,  W  Tas.  at  entrance  to  Macquarie  Har. 

Sorell.  Lake,  lake,  Tas.  between  Cumberland  &  Somerset  cos.,  drained  bv  Clyde 

riv.  20  D. 
Sorell.  Point,  point,  N  Tas.  the  W  head  of  Port  Sorell. 

Sorrento  (sor-rSn'to)  watering  place,  Vic.  S  E  of  entrance  to  Port  Phillip  Bay 
Souci.  Cape  (-sob'se)  cape,  E  of  Tasman  Bav,  N    S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Sounds.  CO.  at  N  E  extremity  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  573  D 

South  Alligator  (-Sl'lT-ga'ter)  nav.  riv.  N.  Ter.  flows  into  Van  Diemen  Gulf. 
South  Australia,  central  colony  of  Australia.  380,070  D,  N.  Ter.  523,620  D,  total 

903,i;9(i  D.  pop.  (including  N.  Ter.  4,898)  320,431  ;  *  Adelaide. 
South  Barwon,  South  Brisbane,   and  similar  expressions.     See  Barwon, 

South  :  Brisbane,  South,  etc. 
SOttthbridge.  town  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  32  m.  S  W  of  Christchurch  ;  agr.  and  past. 
Southbrook  (south'brook)  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  19  m.  N  of  Christchurch,  pop.  with 

vicinity,  413. 
South  Cape,  point,  S  Tas.  —cape,  S  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 
South  Cape  Bay,  bay,  Tas.  E  of  South  Cape. 
South  Coast  District,  div.  N.  S.  W.  comprismg  four  counties,  extends  from 

lat.  34°  to  37°  30'  S  JL-  diagonally  E  &  W  from  long.  149°  to  151°  E. 
South  Coast  Range,  mt.  range,  N.  S.  W.  running  roughly  parallel  with  coast. 
Southeast  Cape,  most  southern  cape  of  Tas. 
Southern  Alps,  chief  mt.  range  in  N.  Z.  parallel  to  W  coast  of  S.  Isl.  ;  highest 

peak  Mt.  Cook  12,349  ft.,  42  peaks  over  9,000  ft.  ;  perpetual  snow  line  0,500 

ft.  ;  noted  for  its  many  large  glaciers. 
Southern  Cross,  town,  W.  a.  center  of  Yilgam  gold  field,  248  m.  E  of  Perth, 

pop.  (1891)  240,  estimated  (1895)  1,000. 
Southern  District,  div.  Q.  comprising  forty-four  counties,  bounded  N  by  the 

DaAves,  Bigge.  Carnarvon,  Great  Dividing,  Warrego,  Gowan  &  Cheviot  Ranges, 

and  lat.  25="  10'  S  ;  E  by  the  Pacific  Oc. ;  S  by  N.  S.  AV. ;  &  W  by  long.  138°  E. 
Southern  Table-land  District,  div.  N.  S.  W.  comprising  sixteen  counties,  lies 

mainly  between  lat.  34°  &  37°  S  &  long.  147°  &  150°  E. 

Southerton  (suth'er-ton)  sub.  of  Timaru,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

South  Esk  (-esk)  riv.  TTas.  joins  with  North  Esk  to  form  the  Tamar  river. 
South  Fiord  (-fyord)  an  arm  of  Te  Anau  Lake,  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Sonthgate,  town,  Clarence  co.  N.  S.  W 

South  Head,  point,  at  S  entrance  to  Port  Jackson,  N.  S.  W.  with  lighthouse, 

with  range  25  m.  seaward. 

South,  or  Middle,  Island,  Maori  Te  Wahi  Pounamu,  largest  isl.  of  N.  Z. 

525  m.  long,  58, .525  D  pop.  340.929  including  2,218  Maoris. 
Southland,  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  3,852  D  pop.  30,480  ;  chief  town  Invercargill. 
South  Point,  cape,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. ,  S  entrance  to  Dusky  Sound. 

Southport,  watering  place,  Q.  50  m.  S  E  of  Brisbane  ;  agr.  &  timber ,. . 

South  Solitary  Island,  isl.  off  coast  N.  S.  W.  one  of  the  Solitary  Islands,  in 

lat.  30^  15'  S. 
South  Taranaki  Bight  (-fa'ra-na'ke-)  wide  bay,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  S  of  Taranaki  Pen. 
South  Trap  Rocks,  group  of  rocky  islets,  S  E  of  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Southwest  Cape,  point,  S  W  Tas.  —  point,  S  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Southwest  Division,  land  div.  W.  A.  G7,ooo  n. 
South  Western  Slopes  District,  div.  N.  S.  W.  comprising  sixteen  counties, 

bounded  on  the  N,  the  W  &  the  S  by  Lachlan  &  Murray  rivs.  &  E  by  S.  Table- 
land. 
Spencer  Range,  mt.  range.  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  branch  of  Southern 

Alps  ;  highest  point  8,000  ft. 
Spencer's  Gulf,  large  inlet,  S  coast  of  S.  A.  between  Eyre's  Pen.  &  Yorke's  Pen. 

Spicer's  Creek,  town,  Lincoln  co.  N.  S.  W 

Spirits'  Bay,  inlet,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  N  of  Mongonui  co. 

Spit,  The,  natural  breakwater  aud  part  of  Napier  Har.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.     See  also 

Port  .\huriri. 
Split  Point,  cape,  S  Vic.  with  lighthouse. 

Spreydon  (spra'don)  sub.  of  Christchurch,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Springfield,  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  43  m.  W  of  Christchurch 

Spring  Grove,  vil.  Waimea  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Spring  Hill,  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W,  near  Orange,  184  m.  W  N  W  of  Sydney 

Sprlngmount,  agr.  town,  Talbot  co.  Vic 

Spring  Ridge,  town,  Pottinger  CO.  N.  S.  W 

Sprlngston,  vil.  Selwyn  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Springsure.  town,  Q.  at  head  waters  of  Comet  riv.  ;  agr.  &  past 

Staaten  (sta'ten)  riv.  Q.  flows  W  into  GuU  of  Carpentaria. 

Stafford,  town,  Westland  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Stanley  (stan'lT)  agr.  spt.  town,  N  W  of  Tas.  on  Circular  Head,  pop.  400.  —  co. 

S.  A.,  N  E  of  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  1,574  D  pop.  9,916.  —  co.  S  E  corner  of  Q.  in 

which  Brisbane  is  situated,  1,870  D. 
Stanley  Range.     See  Barrier  Range. 

Stannifer  (stau'T-fer)  tomi,  Gough  CO.  N.  S.  W 

Stanthorpe  (stan'tliorp)  town,  Q.  near  S  border ;  tin  min.  &  fruit 

Stanwell,  town,  Q.  15  m.  S  W  of  Rockhampton 

Stapylton  (sta'p'l-ton)  co.  N.  S.  W.  on  Q.  border,  2,448  n 

Star  Hill,  mt.  N.  Isf.  N.  Z.  caused  by  eruption  of  Mt.  Tarawera. 

Stawell  (sta'el)  gold  min.  bor.  Vic.  150  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne 

Steeples,  The,  group  of  small  isls.  off  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  N  of  Cape  Foulwind. 
Steep  Point,  cape,  W.  A.,  S  of  Shark  Bay  ;  most  W  point  of  Australia.  —  cape, 

Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

SteiglitZ  (stig'lits)  min.  town.  Grant  co.  Vic 

Stephen,  Cape  (-ste'ven)  cape,  D'Urville  Isl.  N  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Stephen  Island,  small" isl.  N  of  S  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  Cook  Strait,  with  lighthouse. 
Stephens.  Point,  cape,  N.  S.  W.  at  entrance  to  Port  Stephens,  with  lighthouse. 
Stewart  Island  (stu'art-)  isl.  of  N.  Z.  group  S  of  S.  Isl.  651  D  pop.  202 ;  it 

forms  a  county.  —  isl.  Vic. 
Stewart  Islands,  small  group,  S  Pacific  Oc.  near  Solomon  Islands,  annexed  by 

the  British  in  1897. 

Stewart's  Brook,  town,  Durham  CO.  N.  S.  W 

Stirling  (ster'lTng)  vil.  Bruce  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Stirling  East,  town,  Adelaide  co.  S.  A 

Stirling  Falls,  picturesque  falls,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  Milford  Sound,  500  ft.  high. 
Stirling  Range,  mt.  range,  S  W  corner  of  W.  A.  ;  highest  peak  Mt.  Kyenerup 

3,500  ft. 
Stockton  (stSk'ton)  coal  min.  mun.  town,  sub.  of  Newcastle  N.  S.  W.  on  N  aide 

of  harbor ~. 


Pop. 
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354 
480 
361 
394 
269 
136 
584 
264 

158 


211 

735 

251 

1,137 
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265 


306 
199 
210 


2,417 


O  means  square  miles ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  bor.,  borough  ;  cml.,  commercial ;  corp.,  corporate  ;  dist.,  district ;  div.,  division  ;  har.,  harbor ;  mfg.,  manufactimng  ;  min., 
mining  ;  mun.,  municipal ;  past.,  pastoral ;  pop.,  population  ;  pro?.,  provincial ;  riv.,  river ;  ipt.,  seaport ;  sub.,  suburb ;  vil.,  village.    See  Abbreviation.},  p.  2014. 
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stoke  (stok),  vil.  Waimea  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Stokes,  Mount,  mt.  peak.  Southern  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  10,034  ft. 

Stonehenge  (ston'hSuj)  town,  Gongh  CO.  N.  S.  W 

Storm  Bay,  chief  inlet  of  Tas.  on  S  E  coast,  receives  the  Derwent  river. 
Stradbroke  Island  (strad'brftk-)  large  isl.  off  S  E  coast  of  Q. 

Strahan  (stra'an)  min.  spt.  to\vii,  Tas.  on  Macquarie  Har 

Stratford  (sti-'at'ford)  CO.  Taranaki  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  TG8  D  pop.  2,521.  — 

its  chief  town  di'st.  near  Mt.  Egmont,  pop.  342.  — agr.  town,  Gippsland  dist. 

Vic.  on  Avon  riv.  pop.  445. 
Strathalbyn  (strStli-Sl'bin)  corp.  town,  S.  A.  51  m.  S  E  of  Adelaide  ;  agr.  & 


past. 


Strathtield  (strSth'feld)  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 

Streaky  Bay  (strek'I-)  har.  S.  A.  on  E  side  of  Great  Australian  Bight. 

Stroud,  agr.  &  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  146  m.  N  of  Sydney 

Strzelecid,  Mount  (strzg-lets'kT)  mt.  peak,  Tanjil  co.  Vic.  about  5,300  ft. 

Stuart.     See  Alice  Springs. 

Stuart  Range  (stii'art-)  ran^    of  hills,  S.  A.,  NW  of  Lake  Torrens. 

Stuart  Town,  gold  min   town,  V.  S.  W.  36  ra.  N  of  Orange 

Sturt  (.stQrt)  CO.  S.  A.,  W  of  JVIu-ray  riv.  1,328  a  pop.  6,908.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.,  N 

of  lower  Murrumbidgee  riv.  1,.512  □  pop.  761. 
Sudest  Island  (sUd'gsf-)  gold-prodiicing  isl.  S  E  of  British  New  Guinea. 
Sui^arloaf  Islands,  islands  off  coast  of  Taranaki  Pen.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. ;  on  one  is  a 

'■  pall  "  or  Maori  fortified  village. 
Sugarloaf  Point,  cape,  N.  S.  W.  lat.  32°  30'  S,  with  lighthouse. 
Summer  Hill,  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  part  of  bor.  of  Aslifield. 
Summerhill  Creek,  creek,  Bathurst  dist.  N.  S.  W. ;  place  of  first  discovery  of 

Ljold  ill  Australia  by  Hargraves. 

Summertown,  town,  sub.  of  Adelaide  S.  A.  pop.  within  10  m.  radius 

Sumner  (sum'ner)  bor.  &  watering  place,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  Christchurch 

Sumner,  Lake,'S  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Sunbury  (siin'ber-I)  agr.  town,  Vic.  24  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne,  pop.  (exclusive 

of  lunatic  asylum)  760. 
Sunday  Island.    See  Raoul  Island. 

Sunny  Corner  or  IHltchell,  silver  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  124  m.  W  of  Sydney. . . 
Sunnyside,  sub.  of  Christchurch,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.     It  contains  large  lunatic  asylum. 

Surat  (soo-rSf)  town,  Q.  on  Balonne  river 

Surrey  Hills  (sur'i-)  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic 

Surry  Hills  (sur'I-)  part  of  city  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Sussex  (bUs'Sks)  magisterial  dist.  S  W  corner  W.  A 

Sutherland  (suth'er-land)  town,  N.  S.  W.  15  m.  S  W  of  Sydney,  pop.  with 

Como  402. 
Sutherland  Waterfall,  cataract,  Otago  prov.  dist.  S  Isl.  N.  Z.  1,904  ft. 
Sutton  Forest  (stSt'on-)  town,N.  S.  W.  near  Moss  Vale,  contains  the  Governor's 

country  seat ;  past.  &  agr 

Suttor  (sut'tgr)  riv.  E  central  Q.  trib.  of  Burdekin  river. 

Suva  (.soo'vafspt.  town,  *  of  Fiji  Isls.  on  S  coast  of  Viti  Levu,  European  pop.  850. 

Swamp  Oak,  gold  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  325  m.  N  of  Sydney 

Swan,  riv.  W.  A.  on  which  Perth  is  situated.  —  magisterial  dist.  N  of  the  riv. 

pop.  3,433. 
Swan  Hill  or  Castle  Donnington,  town,  Vic.  on  Murray  riv.  214  m.  N  N  W  of 

Melbourne  ;  past 

Swan  Island,  small  isl.  in  Banks  Strait,  N  E  of  Tas.  with  lighthouse.  —  small 

isl.  Vic.  inside  entrance  of  Port  Phillip  Bay. 

Swansea  (swSn'se)  spt,  Tas.  on  Oyster  Bay  ;  agr.  &  fruit 

Swanwater,  agr.  town,  Vic.  170  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne 

Sweer's  Island  (swSrz-)  isl.  N  of  Q.  one  of  the  Wellesley  Isls. 
Switzers  (swlt'zerz)  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.     See  Waikaia. 

Sydenham  (sld'en-am)  bor.  sub.  of  Christchurch,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Sydenham  Inlet,  inlet,  S  E  coast  Vic. 

Sydney  (std'nT)  cml.  city,  #  of  N.  S.  W.  on  Port  Jackson,  pop.  city  &  port  isls. 

107, (i.y.',  pop.  including  suburbs  383,283.  —land  board  dist.  of  N."  S.  W. 
Sydney  Cove,  arm  of  Port  Jackson,  N.  S.  W.  ;  at  its  head  is  the  Circular  Quay 
Sydney,  North,  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  on  N  shore  of  Port  Jackson.. . . 


Pop. 
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T. 


Table  Cape,  E  point  of  Mahia  Pen.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  —cape,  N  coast  of  Tas.  with 
lightliouse. 

Table-land,  The,  div.  of  N.  S.  W.  between  the  Coast  div.  &  Western  Slopes  div. 
See  Northern  Table-land,  Central  Table-land,  Southern  Table-land. 

Table  Mountain,  mt.  peak,  Somerset  co.  Tas.  3,.596  ft. 

Tabuai  (ta'bc5o-a'e),  or  Austral  Islands,  group,  S  Pacific  Oc.  Tropic  qf  Capri- 
corn and  long.  ISO-"  W. 

Tacking  Point,  cape,  N.  S.  W,,  S  of  Port  Macquarie,  with  lighthouse. 

Taheke  (tii'lia-kfi)  agr.  vil.  special  settlement,  Hokianga  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 142 

Tahiti  (ta'lie-te)  or  Otaheite,  isl.  S  Pacific,  lat.  17°  S,  long.  150°  W  ;  comiected 
witli  mutiny  of  "  Bounty." 

Talaroa  Head  (tS'e-a-ro'a ;  colloq.  ti'ro-a)  cape,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  E  of  entrance  to 
Otago  Har.  with  lighthouse. 

Taieri  (ta'e-a're)  CO.  E  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  930  D  pop.  48,879  ;  chief 
town  Dunedin.  —  small  town  in  co.  —  riv.  Otago  prov.  dist.  flows  S  E  into 
Pacific  Oc.  ' 

Taila  (ta'la)  CO.  N.  S^W.  on  Murray  riv.  2,354  D 367 

Taipo  Range  (ta'e-po-)  mt.  range,  E  coast  Wellington  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Talrua  (tii'e-roo'a)  town,  Thames  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 260 

Tairua  Harbor  {or  Harbour),  inlet,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  E  of  Coromandel  Pen. 

Taitapu  (ta'e-ta'poo)  vil.  Selwyn  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 353 

Takaka  (tii'ka-ka)  vil.  Collingwood  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  ;  dairying  &  timber;  esti- 
mated pop.  (1896)  1,.500. 

Talbot  (tal'bot)  agr.  &  rain.  bor.  Vic.  9  m.  S  of  Maryborough,  pop.  1,439.  —  co. 
E  Central  dist.  Q.  1,769  D.  —  co.  center  of  Vic.  1,621  D  pop.  59,088. 

Taiga  Taiga  (tSl'ga  tai'ga)  or  Glencoe,  small  town,  W.  A.  18  m.  N  E  of  Marble 
IJar  on  Pilbarra  gold  field  ;  gold  min. 

Tallangatta  (ta-1  Jn'ga-ta)  min.  town,  Benambra  co.  Vic 247 

Tallarook  (tal'la-rook')  town,  Dalhousie  co.  Vic.  ;  agr.  &  past 284 

Tallawang  (tSina-wSng)  town,  Bligli  co.  N.  S.  W 2S7 

Talyawalka  (tSl'I-wa'ka)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  anabranch  of  Darling  river. 

Tamaki  Strait  (tii'mA-ke-)  between  Waiheke  Isl.  &  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Tamar  (ta'mar)  riv.  Tas.  flows  N  into  Bass  Strait,  navigable  40  m. 

Tamar  Heads,  lieads,  Tas.  at  entrance  to  Tamar  riv.  witli  lightliouse. 

Tambaroora  (tSm'ba-roo'ra)  mill,  town,  Wellington  co.  N.  S.  W 257 

Tambo  (tSm'bo)  co?  Central  dist.  Q.  7,736  D;  chief  town  Blackall. — town, 
Taiiibo  CO.  Q.  pop.  430  ;  pa.st.  — CO.  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  1,958  D  pop.  2,262.  — 
riv.  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  120  m.  long,  flows  into  Lake  King. 

Tambo,  Mount  (-tXm'bo)  mt.  peak,  Benambra  co.  Vic.  4,700  ft. 
Tamboon  Inlet  (tSm-boon'-)  inlet,  SE  Vic. 

Tamboritha,  Mount  (-tSni'bo-rTtli'.a)  mt.  peak,  Wonnangatta  co.  Vic.  5,381  ft. 
Tam worth  (tSin'wgrth)  num.  town,  N.  S.  W.  281  m.  N  of  Sydney,  pop.  4,602; 

past.  ,_V  agr.  ^laiid  board  dist.  of  N.  S.  W. 
Tana,  or  Tanna  (tiv'nil)  one  of  New  Hebrides  Islands,  S  Pacific  Ocean. 


Pop. 

Tandora  (tSn-do'ra)  CO.  N._S.  W. ,  W  of  Darling  riv.  2,395  n 183 

Tangaporutu  (ta'nga-pS-roo'too ;  colloq.  to-nga-po-root')  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows 
into  North  Taranaki  Bight. 

Tanjil  (tSn'jIl)  co.  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  2,818  D 18,872 

Tanna.    See  Tana. 

Tanunda  (tan-un'da)  town,  S.  A.  42  m.  N  E  of  Adelaide ;  agr.  &  wine 454 

Tapanul  (t'a'pa-noiye)  agr.  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  23  m.  N  E  of  Invercargill 428 

Tapirimoko  Range  (ta'pe-re-mo'ko-)  mt.  range,  W  coast  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Tapuaenuka  (ta/poo-a-e-nob'ka)  highest  peak  of  Kaikoura  Kange,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
9,462  ft. 

Tara  (ta'ra)  CO.  in  S  W  comer  of  N.  S.  W.  3,196  ID 343 

Taradale  (ta'ra-dal)  agr.  &  min.  town,  Vic.  68m.  N  N  W  of  Melbourne,  pop.  322. 
—  agr.  town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  6  ra.  W  of  Napier,  pop.  734. 

Taralga  (ta-rSl'ga)  town,  N.  S.  W.  30  ni.  N  of  Goulburn  ;  agr.  &  past 723 

Tarana  (tSr'a-na)  small  town  &  tourists'  resort,  Roxburgh  co.  N.  S.  W.  ;  pictur- 
esque scenery. 

Taranaki  (tii'ra-na'ke)  prov.  dist.  W  div.  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  3,308  D  pop.  22,065 
*  New  Plymouth.  — co.  in  the  dist.  583  D  pop.  11,255.  — Maori  name  of  Mt. 
Egmont. 

Taranaki  Peninsula,  W  part  Taranaki  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Taranaki  Point,  point,  W  coast  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  N  of  Aotea  Harbor. 

Taranga  (tii-ra'nga)  or  The  Hen,  small  isl.  at  entrance  of  Whangarei  Bay,  N. 
Isl.  N.  Z.     See  Hen  &  Chickens. 

Tararua  Range  (tii'ra-roo'a-)  mt.  range,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  between  Horowhenua  & 
Wairarapa  North  cos.  ;  highest  point  Mitre  Peak,  5,154  ft. 

Tarawera  (ta'ra-wa'ra)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  from  Lake  Tarawera  to  Bay  of 
Plenty. 

Tarawera,  Lake,  lake,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  Mt.  Tarawera. 

Tarawera,  Mount,  volcanic  mt.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  S  of  Bay  of  Plenty  ;  terrible  erup- 
tion in  1886. 

Tarcutta  (tSr-kiit'ta)  town,  Wynyard  co.  N.  S.  W 196 

Taree  (ta're')  agr.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Manning  river 716 

Tarnagulla  (^r'na-gul'la)  min.  bor.  Vic.  136  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne 713 

Taroom  (ta-room')  town,  Q.  on  Dawson  riv.  ;  agr.  &  past 242 

Tarrawlngee  (tSr'ra-wIu'je)  min.  dist.  Fai-nell  co.  N.  S.  W 163 

Tasman  Bay  (tSz'm'an-)  large  bay,  N  coast  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Tasman  Glacier,  glacier,  Southern  Alps,  18  m.  long,  largest  in  N.  Z. 

Tasman  Head,  point,  Tas.  S  extremity  of  South  Bruni  Isl. 

Tasmania  (t,az-ma'ni-a)  isl.  &  colony  S  of  Australia,  26,215  D ;  *  Hobart 146,667 

Tasman,  Mount,  mt.  peak  in  Southern  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  11,475  ft. 

Tasman  Peninsula,  pen.  SE  Tas.  continuation  of  Forestier's  Pen. 

Tasman  Sea,  that  part  of  the  Pacific  between  New  Zealand  and  the  islands  N  W 
of  New  Zealand  on  the  one  hand  and  Australia  and  Tasmania  on  the  other. 

Tatchera  (t5ch'er-a)  co.  N  Wimraera  dist.  Vic.  3,341  D 5,204 

Tatura  (tS-tii'ra')  agr.  town,  Vic.  110  m.  N  of  Melbourne 492 

Taunton  (tan'tgn)  co.  S.  A.,  E  of  Lake  Torrens,  2,147  D 574 

Taupaki  (tii'oo-pa-ke)  vil.  Waitemata  co.  N.  I.sl.  N.  Z 276 

Taupiri  (ta'oo-pe're)  vil.  Waikato  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  70  m.  S  E  of  Auckland  ;  coal 
min.  dist. ;  battlefield  in  Maori  War. 

Taupo  (ta'oo-po  ;  colloq.  tou'po)  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Taupo  Moana ;  sanato- 
rium and  tourists'  resort. 

Taupo,  East,  co.  center  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  2,581  O 152 

Taupo  Moana,  or  Lake  Taupo,  largest  lake  in  N.  Z.  near  center  of  N.  Isl. 
200  D. 

Taupo,  West,  CO.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  W  of  East  Taupo  co.  1,594  0 119 

Tauranga  (tiJ'oo-rii'uga ;  colloq.  tou-rSng'a)  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  W  side  of  Bay 
of  Plenty,  577  D  pop.  2,448.  ^  spt.  bor.  in  co.  with  fine  har.  pop.  1,055. 

Tauraroa  (ta'oo-ra-ro'a)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flow's  into  Wairoa  river. 

Taviuni  (ta-ve-oo'ne)  one  of  Fiji  Islands,  S  Pacific  Ocean. 

Tawairoa  Range  (ta'wa-e-ro'a)  mt.  range,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  ne^,r  W  coast  Auckland 
prov.  dist. 

Tawharanui,  Cape  (-tii'hwa-ra-noo'e)  cape,  N.  Isl.  N,  Z  ,  "  ol  entrance  to  Hau- 
raki  Gulf. 

Te  Anau  Lake  (ti  a'na-oo-)  large  lake,  Otago  prov.  dLat.  S.  l.'-l.  N.  Z.  132  D. 

Te  Aral  (ta  ii'rS-e)  vil.  Cook  CO.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 197 

Te  Aroha  (ta  ji'ro-ha)  gold  min.  town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Il)«me8  riv.  ;  health 
resort  with  thermal  springs 615 

Te  Aroha  Mountain,  mt.  peak,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  Goromaudel  Range,  'A,Vlii  ft. 

Teatree  Gully  (te.'tre-)  town,  S.  A .  12  lii.  N  E  of  Adelaide 281 

Te  AwamutU  (ta  a'wa-moo'too)  a;'i'.  town  di/it.  N.  M.  N.  Z.  100  m.  8  of  Auck- 
land, pop.  with  vicinity  391. 

Te  Ika  a  Maui  (tS  e'ka  a  ma'So-S)  Maori  name  of  y.  XsL  N.  Z.  meauin?     •' 
fish  of  Maui." 

Tekapo  Lake  (ta-kii'po-)  lake,  Canterbury  proT.  dist.  3.  Isl.  N.  Z.  32  D. 

Te  Eopuru  (ta  ko'poo-roo)  town,  Ho^son  no.  N.  IsL  N.  Z.. J,it 

Te  Marl  (ta  ma're)  active  volcano,  N.  Isl  N.  Z.  a  peak  of  Tongarlro.  4.99ti  ft. 

Temora  (te-mo'ra)  gold  min.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  291  m.  W  S  W  of  Sydney. . .       91.> 

Templestowe  (tlm'pl-sto)  agr.  town,  Vic  on  Yaira  riv.  11  m.  E  of  Melbourne      Tit;;! 

Templeton,  town,  sub.  of  Christchurch,  Selwyn  co.  S.  lil.  N.  Z 11 C 

Temuka  (tS-moo'ka)  agr.  town  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  11  m.  N  of  liiuaru .      Ojf; 

Tenterfield  (ten'ter-feld)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  470  m.  N  of  Sydney,  uem  Q. 
border , ' 2,4VV 

Tent  Hill,  town,  Gough  co.  N.  S.  W , 

Te  Puke  (ta  poo'ki)  town,  Tauranga  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  ;  ttaxuiilliii); 

Teralba  (ter-Sl'ba)  or  Glen  Mitchell,  town,  Northumberland  co.  N.  6.  "W.  00 
m.  N  of  Sydney 

Terang  (te-rang')  town,  Vic.  on  Lake  Terang,  137  m.  W  S  W  of  Melbournn ;  agr. 
&  past. 


319 
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Terawiti,  Cape  (-ta'ra-we'te)  cajif,  at  S  W  extremity  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Teremakau  (ta'rS-ma-ka'6o)  ri\ .  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  empties  on  W  coast  Westland 

prov.  dist. 

Terowie  (te-row'i)  vil.  S.  A.  140  m.  N  of  Adelaide 

Terowie  Extension,  town,  S,  A.  near  Terowie 

Terraces,  pink  terrace  &  wliite  terrace  in  hot  springs  dist.  N.  Isj.  N.  Z.  de- 
stroyed 1S86  by  eruption  of  Tarawera. 

Terrara  (te-ra'ra)  spt.  town,  N.  S.  W.  mouth  of  Slioalhaven  river 

Teviot  (tev'I-ot)~bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.     See  RoXBDKOH. 

Te  Waewae  "Bay  (tit  wa'ii-wii'fi-)  bay,  S  const  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  estuary  of  ilie. 

Waiau  river. 
Te  Wahi  Pounamu  (tS  wii'he  po'oo-na'mob)  Maori  name  for  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  mean 

iiig  "  tlie  })lace  of  the  greenstone." 
Te  Whaiti  Mountains  ((ii  hwii'o-te-)  a  name  for  the  Whakatane  Mountain^ 

Thackaringa  (tliitk'a-rTn'g.T)  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  S.  A.  border 

Thames  (tPmz)  co.   S  Coromandel  Pen.  N.   Isl.   N.  Z.  494  O  pop.  8,958. —  its 

chief  town,  a  lior.  at  mouth  of  Thames  riv.,  ptu't  for  Thames  gold  fields,  I'op. 

4,(;i8.  —  or  WalhOU  (wii't-ho'iKi)  riv.  N.  I.sl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Firth,  of  Tli.uucs. 

Thargomindah  (tliiir'go-mTiiMA)  town,  Q.  on  Biilloo  riv. ;  past 

Thebarton  (tli("b'ar-toii)  corp.  town,  sub.  cf  Adelaide,  S.  A 

Thirlmere  (Iherl'mor)  town  i-  sanatorium,  Camden  co.  N.  S.  W 

Thirroul   (tbTi-iiol')  J'ormerhj  Roblnsvllle,  town,  Ci'mberland  co.  N.  S.  W. 

411  111.  S  S  W  of  Sydney : 

Thistle  Island,  i.sl.  S.  A.,  E  of  entrance  to  Spencer's  Oulf. 
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2.  K.  i.  0,  11.  loiKj  ;  S,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  S,  B,  T,  5,  iS,  .ihorl ;  a,  g,  i,  o,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  fivr,  fall ;  there,  terra  ;  f8r,  food,  fd6t ;  fflrl ;  ow  as  in  cow  ;  ch  as  in  chin  ; 

u,  V  (see  p.  1719) ;  g  as  in  get ;  tli  as  in  thin  ;  Hi  as  in  tliiiu' ;  w,  K,  n  (see  p.  1719). 
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Pop. 
Thompson  Sound  (tSm'son-)  long  iulet,  dividing  Secretary  Isl.  from  S  W  coast 

of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Thomson  (tom'son)  riv.  Q.  flows  S  W  into  Cooper's  Creek.  —  riv.  Gippslaud 

dist.  Vic.  100  m.'long,  flows  S  &  E  into  Latrobe  river. 

Thornleigh  (tliSrn'le)  town,  Cumberland  co.  N.  S.  W 228 

Thoulcanna  (thool-kSu'na)  co.  N.  S.  W.  on  Q.  border,  1,023  D 54 

Three  Brothers,  The,  three  isolated  mt.  peaks,  Macquarie  co.  N.  S.  W. 
Three  Hummock  Island,  isl.  Hunters  Isls.  N  W  of  Tas.  in  Bass  Strait,  36  D. 
Three  Kings  Islands,  group  of  small  isls.  N  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. ;  Great  King  I.sl. 

is  tlie  largest. 
Thursday  Island,  isl.  in  Torres  strait,  near  Cape  York,  with  good  har.  ;  center 

of  pearl  fishery  ;  chief  town  Port  Kennedy. 

Tlaro  (tt-a/ro)  town,  Q.  on  the  Mary  riv.  ;  agr.  &  past 308 

TibOOburra  (tlb'oo-bur'ra)  town,  N.  S.  W.  917  postal  in.  from  Sydney,  near  Q. 

border '. 296 

Tlkltere  (te'ke-ta'ra;  colhg.  te'ke-ta'ra)  bluff  of  Mt.  Tarawera,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Tilba  Tilba  (tTl'ba  til'ba)  town,  N.  S^.  W,  on  coast,  279  m.  S  of  Sydney 249 

Tlmaru  (te'ma-roo;  colloq.  ttm'a-roo')  spt.  bor.  Canterbury  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl. 

N.  Z 3,668 

Timbarra  (tTm-bSr'ra)/o;7«er/(/  Fairfield,  town,  Drake  co.  N.  S.  W.  497  m.  N 

of  Sydney ". 477 

Timor  (ti'mSr)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  123  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne 412 

TimutJJnu  Head  (te'moo-te'mob-)  cape,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  S  E  Banks  Pen. 

Tinana  (tTn-S'na)  sub.  of  Maryborough,  Q.  ;  sugar  &  coal 397 

Tingaringy,  Mount  (-ting'a-riug'I)  mt.  peak,  Croajingolong  CO.  Vic.  4,771  ft. 

Tingha  (tln'ga)  tin  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  418  m.  N  of  Sydney 1,107 

Tinkers,  vil.  Vincent  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 242 

Tinonee  (tTu'6-ne)  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Manning  river 210 

Tlntinbar  (tl n'tfn-bar)  town,  Rous  co.  N.  S.  W 109 

Tinui  (te'noo-e  ;  coUoq.  te-nob'e)  town,  Wairarapa  North  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 193 

Tinwald  (tln'wald)  town  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Ashburton  riv. ;  agr.  &  past 445 

Tipara  Reef  (tTp-a'ra-)  reef,  S.  A.  in  Spencer's  Gulf,  with  lighthouse. 

Tiritiri  IHatangi  (te're-te're  ma-ta'nge)  isl.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  Hauraki  Gulf,  with 

lightliouse. 
Tititira  Head  (te'te-te'ra-)  cape,  W  coast  of  Westland  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Tocumwal  (tok'um-wal)  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Murray  riv. ;  agr.  &  past 325 

Toetoes  Bay  (to'a-to'az-)  inlet,  S  Southland  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. — bay,  S  E  coast 

of  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Tofino  Bay  (to-fe'no-)  corruption  of  Towhinou  (tS-hwe'no-oo)  inlet,  N.  Isl. 

N.  Z.  arm  of  Hauraki  Gulf. 
Tofoa  (to'fo-a)  one  of  Tonga  Islands,  S  Pacific  Oc.   "  Bounty  "  mutiny  took  place 

near  it. 

Toganmaln  (t5g'an-man)  past,  center  on  Murrumbidgee  riv.  N.  S.  W 358 

Tonga  (to'nga;  colloq.  t8'nga),  or  Friendly,  Islands,  group,  S  Pacific  Oc. 

374  D  pop.  20,000  ;  *  Nukualofa. 
Tongariro  (tS'nga-re'ro)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Lake  Taupo. 
Tongariro  Mountain,  group  of  active  volcanic  cones,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. ;  highest  is 

Ngauruhoe,  7,515  ft. 
Tongatabu   (to'nga-t'a'bob  ;   colloq.   t8'nga-ta-bob')   or  "  Holy   Tonga,"   isl. 

chief  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  S  Pacific  Ocean. 

Tongowoko  (ton'go-wo'ko)  CO.  N  W  corner  of  N.  S.  "W.  2,362  D 661 

TOOdyay  (tood'yi)  magisterial  di.st.  W.  A.  in  S.  W.  div 3,716 

Toolbrunup,  Mount  (tool'brun-up)  peak,  W.  A.  in  Stirling  Range  3.341  ft. 
Toongabbie  (tobn-gab'bl)  town,  Tanjil  co.  Vic.  pop.  262;   past.  —  .settlement, 

N.  S.  W.  18  m.  N  W  of  Sydney,  one  of  first  settlements  in  Australia. 

Tooradin  (tobr'a-din)  town,  Vic.  on  Western  Port ;  past 273 

Toorak  (tob-rak')  fashionable  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic.  part  of  Prahran. 

Toowong  (too-wong')  sub.  of  Brisbane,  Q 4,437 

Toowoomba  (too-wobm'ba)  chief  mun.  town  in  Darling  Downs  dist.  Q. ;  agr. 

&  past.  ;  pop.  7,007,  pop.  within  5  m.  radius  10,936. 

Torbanlea  (t8r'ban-le1  town.  Wide  Bay  dist.  Q 249 

Tor  Bay  (tor-)  infet,  S  W     W.  A.  —  small  town  on  inlet ;  exports  timber. 

Torbreck,  Mount  (-tSr'brSk';  m--.  peak,  Anglesey  co.  Vic.  5,001  ft. 

Torrens  (tor'renz)  riv.  S.  .\.  o''  ...  long,  on  which  Adelaide  is  situated. 

Torrens  Island,  isl.  S.  A.  at  m<.r;.  -.•  ■••i  Torrens  river. 

Torrens,  Lake,  large.  .»!iiii?ow,  ?«■    r:;,e,  S.  A.,  N  of  Spencer's  Gulf. 

Torres  Strait  (tor'rSz-)  atrait  Vjel :w  ?  in  C.pe  York,  Q.  &  New  Guinea  ;  with  many 

reefs  and  islands. 
Tory  Channel  (to'rT-)  olnionel.  '\  E  ocu«t  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  arm  of  Cook  Strait. 

Totara  (to'tii-ri. ,  fidlo<i.  to-t&'r4)  vil.  Wbangaroa  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 177 

Totara  Point  ,ioint  at  eiiriance  to  ThamcB riv.  N .  Isl.  N.  Z. ;  Maori  tribal  battle 

about  1822. 
Towamba  ■/.,$- "Sm'ba)  liv.  X.  8.  W.  40  m.  long,  flows  B  into  Twofold  Bay. — 

town  jr\  riv   pc^p.  iES. 
Tow"vigr;.  Mount  (-tjw-w5ug'a)  rat.  peftk,  Bogong  co.  Vic.  4,161  ft. 
Towcssnd  (-tow:;z'cud)  CO.  N?  S.  W,  N  of  Murray  nv.  3,647  D  pop.  3,887 ; 

oi'.i;  t  lown  Deriliquin. 
ToWTiaend,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  S.  S.  W.  in  Muuiong  Range,  7,256  ft. 
Tffwnsyjeu;!,  Cape  K    Q.  <'n  Tow.iBhend  Xsland. 
Townsheoa  IsIafC.  K    Q.,  "  of  Shaalwatev  Bay. 
TownBviUe  (tow     \n>  spt.  mun.  &em).  f-'ty,  N  E  coast  of  Q.  on  Cleveland 

E;iv,  nop.  S. ■)''!,  :  ip.  witliin  5  ni.  radius,  i.0,356. 

f  aw'railg  (cw    "    •  Vti.v.T.,  Argyle  CO.  N.  S.  W.  124  m.  S  W  of  Sydney 386 

Trangie(tva-/i!.!  U'-u.  J{.  S.  W.  321  m.  N  W  of  Sydney 241 

Traralgon.  (trj^r''.  >  ^  gold  min.    jv,n,  Gippslaud  dist.  Vic 932 

Trentham  (trSu'f  ii.ii.i1  town.  Vic  ,y±  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne  ;  gold  min.  &  agr. .       654 
T-euer  (.troi'er':,,  r'w.  S.  A..    See  Macumba. 

Trevallyn  \t.i ^-val'y'n)  sub.  Launceston,  Tas 2.56 

Trial  Bay,  inlet,  N  K  coast  of  N.  S.  W.  at  mouth  of  Macleay  riv.  with  large 

pi-'iOll. 

Trial  Harbor  (« *  Harbour)  inlet  W  coast  of  Tas.  —  name  sometimes  used  instead 

of  Rc-niMf'. 
TribUlatiOB  Caj':       i-Ib'ii-la'shun)  cape,  N  E  coast  Q.  lat.  16°  S. 
Trinity  Bay,  ba,, ,   j  E  coast  Q.  upon  which  Cairns  is  situated. 
Troubrtdge  Island  (troo'brlj-)  islet,  S.  A.  in  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  with  lighthouse. 
Tir!)nbn(}se  Point,  cape,  S.  A.,  S  E  Yorke's  Pen; 

;•  "!.';>-  Grsek  (triSn'ki-)  gold  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  ISl  m.  W  of  Sydney 256 

;.     •  .■<!-' 'ro)  town,  S.  A.  58  m.  N  of  Adelaide 250 

;  ? ,  u  ^i  (trt-fe'na)  small  spt.  &  vil.  of  Great  B.arrier  Isl.  N.  Z. 
•!!rv-.!;iia  Point  (too'a-he'na-)  cape.  E     N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  N  of  Poverty  Bay. 
'I'|'>:i-'-4U  (too'a-kii'oo)  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  36  m.  S  of  Auckland  ;  past.  &  agr. ...       464 
Tu.-JtitOtO  Lake  (too'a-ke-to't6-)  lake,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  drains  into  Clutha  river. 

TuamarinaJ_too'a-ma-re'na)  vil.  Marlborough  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 318 

Tuapeka  (too'a-pa'ka)  CO.  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  1,365  D  pop.  8,191.  — 

town  in  co.  adjoins  Lawrence,  pop.  with  vicinity,  781. 

Tuena  (tu-e'nj^)  gold  min.  town,  Georgiana  co.  N.  S.  W 243 

Tuhua  (too'hoo-a)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  trib.  of  Wanganui  river. 
Tukituki  (too'ke-too'ke)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Hawke  Bay. 
Tumberumba   (tiim'be-riim'ba)   town,   Selwyn   co.   N.   S.    W.   near    head   of 

Murray  riv. ;  gold  min.  &  agr 496 

Tumut  (tii'miit)  num.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Tumut  riv.  pop.  1,275 ;  gold  min.  & 

agr.  —  riv.  N.  S.  W.  80  m.  long,  flows  N  into  Murrumbidgee  river. 


Pop. 

Tungamah  (tfln'ga-ma)  agr.  town,  Vic.  149  m.  N  N  E  of  Melbourne 408 

Turakina  (too'ra-ke'na)  riv.  N.  Isl.   N.  Z.  empties  on  S  W  coast.  —  vil.  on 

river. 
Turakirae,  Cape  (-tob'rii-ke-ra'a)  cape,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  W  of  Palliser  Bay. 
Turnagaln,  Cape,  cape,  S  Hawke's  Bay  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Turon  (tu'ron)  riv.  N.  S.  W.  50  m.  long,  trib.  of  Macquarie  riv.  ;  scene  of  early 

gold  discovery. 
Tuross  (tii'ros)  riv.  S  E  N.  S.  W.  60  m.  long,  flows  N  E  into  coastal  lake  of  same 

name. 
Tutaekuri  (too'tii-S-koo're)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  empties  into  Hawke  Bay. 
Tutoko,  Mount   (-tob-to'ko)   mt.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  near  Milford   Sound,  appro.x. 

9,000  ft.  high. 
Tutuila  (tob'tob-e'la)  one  of  Samoa  Islands,  S  Pacific  Ocean. 
Tutukaka  Harbor  (or  Harbour)  (tbo'too-kii/ka-)  inlet,  N  E  coast  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Tweed,  riv.  N.  S.  W.  30  ni.  long,  empties  on  coast  near- Point  Danger. 
Twins,  The,  mt.  peaks,  Delatite  co.  Vic.  5,575  ft. 
Twofold  Bay,  inlet,  S  E  coast  N.  S.  W.  on  which  Eden  is  situated. 
Tyers,  Lake  (-ti'erz)  lake,  coast  of  Gippslaud  dist.  Vic.  0  D. 
Tyndall,  Mount  (-ttn'dal)  mt.  Soutliem  Alps,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  over  9,000  ft. 
T3^rrell,  Lake  (-tir'el)  shallow  lake,  Wimmera  dist.  Vic.  67  D. 


u. 


Ularara  (u'ha-rii'ra)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  W  of  Paroo  riv.  2,929  D 461 

UUadulla  (ul'la-dul'l.j)  spt.  municipality,  St.  Vincent  co.  N.  S.  W.  with  light- 
liouse ;  dairying 1,582 

Ulmarra  (ul-miir'ra)  agr.  mun.  towii,  N.  S.  W.  on  Clarence  river 1,592 

Ulverstone  (iSl'ver-ston)  agr.  spt.  town,  N  coast  Tas.  .at  mouth  of  Leven  river.    1,129 

Umaralla  (il'ma-"r51'la)  gold  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Umaralla  riv.  254  m.  S  of 
Sydney,  pop.  205.  — riv.  N.  S.  W.  80  m.  long,  trib.  of  Murrumbidgee  river. 

Union,  gold  min.  settlement,  N.  Ter.  pop.  estimated  800. 

Unley  (un'll)  corp.  town,  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 11,429 

Upolu  (oo'po-loo-)  one  of  Samoa  Islands,  S.  Pacific  Ocean. 

Upstart  Bay,  bay,  E  coast  of  Q. 

Upstart,  Cape,  cape,  Q.,  E  of  Upstart  Bay,  lat.  19°  43'  S. 

Uralla  (ii-rai'la)  agr.  mmi.  town,  N.  S.  W.  15  m.  S  W  of  Armidale. 819 

Urana  (fi-riCng)  co.  S  N.  S.  W.  3,122  D  pop.  3,143;  chief  town  Jerilderie.— 
town  in  tiie  co.  pop.  397 ;  past. 

Uruti  Point  (oo'ro6-te  ;  colloq.  oo-roo'te)  cape,  SEN.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  coast  of 
Wairarapa  North  co. 

Useful,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  Tanjil  co.  Vic.  4,720  ft. 


Y. 


Valentine's  Peak,  mt.  peak,  Wellington  co.  Tas.  3,637  ft. 

"Cale  of  Clwydd  (-kloo'ed)^valley,  N.  S.  W.  in  Blue  Mts. 

"Jfancouver.  Cape  (-vSn-koo'ver)  cape,  W.  A.,  E  of  King  George's  Sound. 

Van  Diemen.  Gape  (-vSn  de'men)  cape,  N  W  Melville  Isl.  N.  Ter. 

Van  Diemen  Gulf,  large  gulf,  N  coast  of  N.  Ter. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  former  name  of  Tasmania,  changed  in  1850. 

Vanikoro  Island  (vii'ne-ko'ro-)  one  of  Santa  Cruz  Lslands,  S  Pacific  Ocean, 

\\  liere  relics  of  La  POrouse  were  found. 
Vansittart  Bay  (van-sTt'art-)  inlet,  N  coast  Kimberley  div.  W.  A. 
Vanua   Lava  (vii'nbb-a  la'va)   one  of  Banks  Isls.  of  New  Hebrides  group  S 

Pacific  Ocean. 
Vanua  Levu  (-la'voo)  one  of  Largest  of  Fiji  Islands,  S  Pacific  Ocean. 
Vasse.  The  (-vas)  riv.  &  dist.  W.  A.  on  G^ographe  Bay,  with  lighthouse.     See 

also  BUSSELTON. 

Vavau  Island  (va-va'oo-)  isl.  Vavu  group,  S.  Pacific  Ocean. 

Vavu  Group  (vii'vob-)  group  of  islets,  portion  of  Friendly  Isls.,  S  Pacific  Oc. 

Vegetable  Creek,  min.  center,  N.  S.  W.    See  Emmaville. 

Venus  Bay  (ve'uus-)  bay,  S  coast  of  Buln-Buln  co.  Vic  — har.  S.  A.,  E  oi 
Great  Australian  Bight. 

Vernon  (ver'non)  CO.  New  Engl.and  dist.  N.  S.  W.  1,680  D 2,630 

Victoria  (vik-to'rT-a)  colony,  S  E  Australia,  87,884  D  pop.  1,140,405;  *  Mel- 
bourne, ^nav.  riv.  N.  Ter.  flows  into  Queen's  Channel.  ^  co.  S.  A.,  E  of  Spen- 
cer's Gulf,  1,431  D  pop.  13,709.  —  magisterial  dist.  W.  A.  pop.  5,307.  —  riv.  Q. 
a  name  for  the  Barcoo  river. 

Victoria,  Lake,  long  narrow  lake  on  coast  of  Gippsland  dist.  Vie.  44  D. 

Victoria,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  N.  S.  W.  in  Blue  Mts.  3,423  ft.  —  mt.  peak,  Corn- 
wall CO.  Tas.  3,964  ft. 

Village  of  Prospect,    vil.  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A.  near  Prospect  Village 286 

Villiers  (vil'yerz)  CO.  on  S  coast  of  Vic. ;  chief  towns  Warrnambool  &  Port 
Fairy;  1,037  0 21,857 

Vincent  (vin'sent)  CO.  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  2,684  D 4,502 

Violet  Town,  town,  Vic.  105  m.  N  N  E  of  Melbourne  ;  agr.  &  past 386 

Viti  Levu  (ve'te  la'voo)  one  of  largest  of  Fiji  Islands,  S  Pacific  Oc. 


w. 


Wade  (wad)  town,  Waitemata  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity  310  ;  past. 
Wagga  (wog'ga)  or  Wagga  'Wagga  (wag'ga  wag'ga)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on 

Murrumbidgee  riv.  pop.  4,590  ;  past.  agr.  cS:  min.  ^land  board  dist.  of  N.  S.  W. 
Wagin  (wa'jTn)  agr.  town,  W.  A.  ICO  m.  N  of  Albany,  pop.  estimated  200. 

Wagra  (wog'ra)  agr.  town,  Goulburn  co.  N.  S.  W.  411  m.  S  of  Sydney 

Wahgunyah  (wa-gOn'ya)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Murray  river 

Wahi,  Lake  (-wa'he)  small  lake,  Raglan  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Waianiwa  (wa'e-ji'ne-wa)  vil.  Southland  CO.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity  336. 

Waiapu  (wS'e-.a'poo)  CO.  Auckland  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  1,121  D  pop.  379.  — 

riv.  Hawke"s  Bay  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  empties  on  E  coast,  S  of  East  Cape. 
Waiau  (wa'e-ii'ob)  riv.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  S  from  Te  Anau  Lake  into  Te  Waewae 

Bay.  —  small  town  on  riv.  —  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Hawke  Bay. 
Waiau-ua  (wii-e-a'bo-ob-a)  riv.  S  E  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Waiheke  ( wa'e-ha'ke-)  isl.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  Hauraki  Gulf 

Waihemo  (wa'e-ha'mo)  CO.  E  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  336  D  pop.  2,830.  — 

riv.  in  co.  empties  near  Shag  Point. 
Waihi  (wa'e-he')  town,  Ohinemuri  co.  N.  Isl,  N.  Z.  ;  large  gold  mine  ;  pop.  with 

vicinity  (1890)  1,517. 
Waihola  Lake  (wa'e-ho'la-)  corruption  of  Waihora  (wa'e-ho'ra)  lake,  E  otago 

prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
WaihOU  (wa'e-ho'ob)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.     See  Thames. 

'SCTaikaia  (wa'e-ka'e-a)  or  Switzer's,  min.  town.  Southland  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

'H^aikaka  (wa'e-ka'ka)  to^vn  &  gold  min.  center,  Southland  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop. 

with  gold  field  &  vicinity  444. 
Walkare  Iti  (wa'e-ka'rS  e'te)  lake,  Wairoa  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Waikare  Moana  (-m6-a'na)  lake,  Wairoa  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 


188 
809 


215 


281 


D  means  square  miles ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  bor.,  borough  ;  cml.,  commercial ;  Corp.,  corporate  ;  dist.,  district ;  div.,  division  ;  har.,  harbor  ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min., 
mimng ;  mun.,  municipal ;  past.,  pastoral ;  pop.,  population  ;  prov.,  provincial ;  riv.,  river  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  sub.,  suburb  ;  vil.,  village.    See  Abbreviations,  p.  2014. 
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Pop. 
Waikari  (wa'e-kii're)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Hawke  Bay.  — town,  Ashley 

CO.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  207. 
WaikatO  (wa'e-kii'to  ;  colloq.  wi'ka-to)  largest  riv.  in  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  200  m.  long, 
rises  near  Lake  Taupo  and  empties  S  of  Manukau  Har.  —  co.   E  of  the  riv. 

5',11  D  pop.  3,950. 
Waikoau  (wii'e-ko-a'oo)  riv.  Wairoa  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  empties  on  E  coast. 
Waikohu  (wii'e-ko'lioo)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Poverty  Bay. 

WaikOikoi  (wa'e-ko'e-ko-e)  vil.  Clutha  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 429 

Waikomiti  (wii'e-kom'i-ti)  sub.  of  Auckland,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  ;  contains  Auckland 

feiiietery •  ••       348 

Waikouaiti   (wii'e-ko-oo-ii'e-te  ;    colloq.    wi'ko-wit)    co.    E   Otago    prov.    dist. 

S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  318  D  pop.  13,1C5.  —  or  Hawksbury,  agr.  bor.  in  co.  pop.  743. 
Waimaha  (wa'e-mii'lia.)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Bay  of  Plenty. 
Waimakariri   (wii-e-mii'ka-re're)  riv.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.   90  m.  long,  flows  through 

Canterbury  Plains  into  Pegasus  Bay. 
Waimangaroa  (wii'e-ma-nga-ro'a)  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  10  m.  N  E  of  Westport ; 

coal  &  gold  min. ,  .sawmills 289 

Waimate  (wa'e-ma'te)   CO.  SE   Canterbury  prov.   dist.  S.  Isl.  N.   Z.    1,343  D 

pop.  5,4'22.  —  its  chief  bor.  pop.  1,379  ;  flour  &  sawmills. 
Waimate  Plains,  plains,  Taranaki  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Waimea  (wa'e-ma'a)  CO.  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  1,6G2  D 15,5GS 

Waimea  Plains,  plains  in  Waimea  CO. 

Waimea  West,  vil.  Waimea  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 293 

Waiorongomai  (wa'e-o-ro'ngo-ma-e)  vil.  Piako  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 270 

WaiOtahi  (wit'e-o-fa'he  ;  colloq.  wl'6-ti)  sub.  of  Thames,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 4C9 

WaiOtapu  Valley  (wii-e-o-tii/poo-)  valley.  East  Taupo  co.  N.  Isl.  N.Z.  noted  for 

its  lakes,  hot  springs,  &  natural  terraces. 
Waipa   (wa'e-pii')   riv.   N.  Isl.  N.  Z.    flows  into   Waikato  riv.  —  co.   between 

Waipa  &  Waikato  rivs.  282  U  pop.  4,245. 
Waipapa  Point  (wa'e-pa'pa-)  point,  W  coast  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  S  of  Whaingaroa  Har. 
Walpapapa  Point  (wii'e-pa'pa-pa-)  point,  S  otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  with 

lightliouse. 
Waipara  (wa'e-pii-ra)  riv.  Ashley  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  empties  on  E  coast. 
Waipawa  (wS'e-pii'wa)  CO.  Hawke's  Bay  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  1,154  D  pop. 

8,S77.  -—  town  dist.  in  CO.  pop.  C89. 
Waipori  (wii'e-po're)  town,  Tuapeka  CO.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity,  279. 
Waipu  (wii'e-pob')  town,  Wliangarei  CO.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity  534  ; 

limestone  caves ;  agr.  &  past. 
Waipukurau  (wa-e-poo'koo-rS'oo)  agr.  vil.N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  44  m.  S  W  of  Napier. . . 
Wairarapa  Lake  (wa'e-ra-rii'pa- ;  colloq.  wi'ra-ra'pa-)  lake,  Wairarapa  South  co. 

N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Wairarapa  North,  co.  Wellington  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  1,443  D 

Wairarapa  South,  most  southern  co.    of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.   Wellington  prov.  dist. 

1,281  D 

Wairau  (wS'e-ra'oo ;  colloq.  wi'row')  riv.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  Cloudy  Bay.  — 

riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  into  an  arm  of  Kaipara  Har. 
Wairoa  (wii'e-ro'a  ;    colloq.   wa'e-ro'a)   riv.   N.  Isl.  N.  Z.   flows  S  into  Hawke 

Bay.  —  CO.  N.  Isl.   N.  Z.,  N  &  W  of  Hawke  Bay,  1,887  □  pop.   1,240.  —  chief 

town  Wairoa  co.  pop.  424.     See  Clyde.  —  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  in  Auckland  Pen. 

flows  S  into  Kaipara  Har.  —  vil.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  destroyed  by  eruption  of  Tara- 

wera  in  1886. 
Waitahuna  (wa'e-ta'hoo-na  ;   colloq.  wi-ta-hoo'na)   town,   Tuapeka  co.   S.  Isl. 

N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity  G91. 
Waitakerei  Falls  (wS'e-ta'ka-ra-e- ;   colloq.  wI-tak'er-T-)  picturesque  falls,  N. 

Isl.  N.  Z.  22  m  from  Auckland. 
Waitaki  (wa'e-tii'ke)  riv.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  140  m.  long,  rises  near  Mt.  Cook  &  emp- 
ties into  Canterbury  Biglit.  —  small  town  on  riv.  .—  co.  Otago  prov.  dist.  S  W 

of  tlie  riv.  2,333  D  pop.  14,296. 
Waltangi  (wa's-ta'nge)  small  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  flows  E  into  Bay  of  Islands. 
Waitangi  Falls,  falls  in  Waitaugi  riv.    Treaty  with  Maoris  signed  there  in  1840. 
Waitara    (wa'e-ta-ra;    colloq.    wi'ta-ra)    formerly    Raleigh,    spt.    town  dist. 

Taranaki  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  11  m.  N  E  of  New  Plymouth,  pop.  504 ;  meat 

freezing  works.  —  riv.  on  which  Waitara  is  situated. 
Waitati  (wa'e-ta'te)  or  Blueskin,  town,  Waikouaiti  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  (in 

189G)  339  ;  agr.  &  dairying. 

Waitekauri  (wa-e-tS-kii'oo-re)  min.  vil.  Ohinemuri  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Waitemata  (wii/e-ta-mii'ta)  CO.  Auckland  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  613  D 

Waitemata  Harbor  (or  Harbour),  har.  of  Auckland,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  arm  of  Hau- 

raki  Gulf. 
Waitoa  (wa'e-to'a)  riv.  Auckland  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  trib.  of  Piako  river. 
Waitotara  (wii'e-to'ta-ra)  CO.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  W  of  Wanganui  riv.  343  D  pop.  7,266. 

—  town,  Patea  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  207.  —  riv.  Patea  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Waiuku  (wa-e-oo'koo) ;  colloq.  wi-ook')  vil.  Manukau  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with 

vicinity  397. 
Waiwera  (wa'e-wa'ra)  health  resort,  with  hot  springs,  Waitemata  co.  N.  Isl. 

N.Z. 
Wakapotu  Point  (wii'ka-po'too-)  point,  S     S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  E  of  Te  Waewae  Bay. 
Wakapuaka  (wa'ka-po6-ii'ka)  cable  station,  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on 

shore  of  Tasman  Bay. 
Wakatipu   Lake  (wii'ka-te'poo- ;   colloq.  wok'a-tTp-)  lake,  Otago  prov.  dist. 

S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  114  D  drained  by  Kawarua  riv.  trib.  of  Clutha  river. 
Wakefield  (wak'feld)  riv.  S.  A.  65  m.  long,  flows  into  Gulf  St.  Vincent.  —  vil. 

S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  17  m.  S  W  of  Nelson,  pop.  486. 

WakOOl  (wa-kooF)  CO.  S  W    N.  S.  W. ,  N  of  Murray  riv.  2,970  D 

Walbundrie  (w51-bun'drT)  gold  min.  town,  Hume  co.  N.  S.  W.  418  m.  S  W  of 
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8,257 
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463 
9,094 


Sydney . 


Walcha  (wSl'ka)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Apsley  riv.  332  m.  N  of  Sydney ;  agr. 

&  min 

Waldegrave  (wal'de-grav)  co.  Southern  dist.  Q.  7,283  D  ;  chief  town  Roma. 
Walgett  (wal'get)  town,  N.  S.  W.  at  junction  of  Namoi  &  Barwou  rivs. ;  past. . . 
Walhalla  (wol-hal'la)  gold  min.  town,  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  on  Thomson  river.. 

Waljeers  (wal'jer2)co.  N.  S.  W.,  N  of  lower  Lachlan  riv.  2,686  D 

Waljeers,  Lake,  lake,  Waljeers  co.  near  Lachlan  river. 

Walkerston  (wa'kers-ton)  town,  on  E  coast  of  Q.  9  m.  W  of  Mackay  ;  sugar. . . 

Walkerville  (wa'ker-vll)  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 

Wallace  (wSl'las)  co.  S  E    N.  S.  W.  on  Vic.  border,  2,156  D  pop.  3,442.  —  co.  S 

coa.st  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  3,404  D  pop.  6,149. 
Wallamumbi  Falls  (wol'a-mum'bT-)  falls,  Clarke  co.  N.  S.  W.  in  trib.  of  Walla- 

miniibi  riv.  a  trib.  of  Macleay  river. 
Wallangarra  (wol'an-i?5r'ra)  town,  Q.  on  N.  S.  W.  border;  S  terminal  station 

Q.  railways,  estimated  pop.  200. 
Wallaroo  (wSl'l.a-roo')  copper  min.  corp.  town,  S.  A.  Yorke's  Pen.  123  m.  N  W 

of  Adelaide 

Walla  Walla  (wol'a  wSl'a)  town,  Hume  co.  N.  S.  W 

Wallendbeen  (w51'end-beu)  town,  N.  S.  W.  241  ni.  S  of  Sydney 

Wallerawang  (wol-lSr'a-wong)  town,  N.  S.  W.  105  m.  W  of  Sydney 

Wallis  Lake  (wol'js-)  coastal  lake,  Gloucester  co.  N.  S.  W. 

Wallsend  (walz'Snd)  coal  min.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  8  m.  from  Newcastle,  mun. 

Wallsend,  West,  iminc^orporatod  town  adjoining  Wallsend,  N.  S.  W 

Wanaaring  (won-iir'Ing)  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Paroo  riv.  Gl(>  ni.  W  of  Sydney... 
Wanaka  Lake  (wii'na-ka-)  lake,  otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  75  D. 
Wanbrow,  Cape  (-wBn'brow)  cape,  E    S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  S  of  Gamaru  Har. 
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Pop. 

Wandiligong  (wSn-dTl'i-gSng)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  200  ni.  N  E  of  Melbourne.       670 

Wangaehu  (wii'nga-a'hSo)  riv.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  70  m.  long  from  Mt.  Ruapehu  to 
S.  Taranaki  Bight.  1 

Wanganui  (w8'nga-noo-e)  riv.  S  W  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  120  m.  |  ig.  —  spt.  bor.  on 
riv.  pop.  5,011  ;  agr.  &  past.  —  co.  E  of  riv.  1,942  D  pop,  ,281.  —  riv.  West- 
land  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Wanganui  Inlet,  inlet,  N  W   S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Wangaratta  (wan'ga-rat'ta  or  won'-)  agr.  bor.  Vic.  145  m.  N  E  of  Melbourne..    2,051 

Wangaroa.    See  Whangaeoa. 

Wangat  (wSn'gat  or  won'gat)  town,  N.  S.  W.  174  m.  N  of  Sydney 


Wangoom  (wan'goom'  or  won'goom')  agr.  town,  Villiers  co.  Vic. 

Wannon  (won'non)  riv.  Vic.  trib.  of  Glenelg  river. 

Waradgery  (war-aj'er-T)  CO.  N.  S.  W. ,  S  of  lower  Lachlan  riv.  2,789  D  pop.  4,307  ; 

chief  town  Hay.. 
VJaratah  (wor'a-ta')  coal  min.  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  4  m.  from  Newcastle,  pop. 

2,718.  —  town," Tas.  47  m.  S  W  of  Emu  Bay,  pop.  1,420  ;  town  of  Mt.  Bischoff 

tm  mines. 
Waratah  Bay,  S  coast  of  Vic.  Buln-Buln  co. 
Warburton,  riv.  S.  A.  275  m.  long,  flows  into  Lake  Eyre. 
Ward  (ward)  CO.  in  S  E  corner  Q.  2,500  D. 

Warden  (war-del')  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Richmond  river 

Ware  Kauri  (wii'ra'kii'oo-re)  or  Whare  Kauri  (Iiwa'ra  kii'ob-re)  largest  of 

Chathau]  Isls.  365  ra.  S  E  of  Cape  Palliser,  N.  Z. 

Warialda  (wSr'i-Sl'da)  town,  N.  S.  W.  406  m.  N  of  Sydney  ;  past 

Warkworth  (wSrk'wurth)  formerly  IVIahurangi,  town,  Rodney  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

pop.  with  vicinity  266.  —  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  159  m.  N  of  Sydney,  pop.  188. 

Warracknabeal  (wor'ak-na-bel')  agr.  town,  Vic.  217  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne 

Warragamba  (wor-ra-gam'^[5a)  name  of  an  upper  part  of  Hawkesbury  riv.  from 

the  mouth  of  Cox  riv.  to  Nepean  riv. 

Warragul  (wor'ra-gul)  agr.  town,  Vic.  61  m.  S  E  of  Melbourne 

Warrah  Ridge  (wor'ra-)  town,  N.  S.  W.  229  m.  N  of  Sydney 

Warrandyte  (wi5r'an-dtt)  town,  Vic.  on  Yarra  Yarra  riv.  ;  past 

WarregO  (wor're-gS)  riv.  Q.  &  N.  S.  AV.  trib.  of  the  Darling.  — past.  dist.  Q.  on 

N.  S.  W.  bordeV57,85in.  —  p.ast.  dist.  N.  S.  W.  on  Q.  border,  25,000  0. 
WarregO  Range,  mt.  range,  Q.,  S  of  Mitchell  past.  dist. 
Warren  (wor'en)  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Macquarie  riv.  353  m.  N  W  of  Sydney,  pop. 

860  ;  past.  —  riv.  W.  A.  empties  on  coast  N  of  D'Entrecasteaux  Point. 
Warrenheip  (wSr'ren-hep')  town  near  Ballarat  and  Mt.  Warrenheip,  Vic.  esti- 
mated pop.  (1897)  500. 
Warrenheip,  Mount,  mt.  Vic.  near  Ballarat,  2,463  ft. 
Warrnambool  (war'nam-bool)  agr.  spt.  town,  Vic.  on  Lady  Bay,  166  m.  S  W  of 

Melbourne,  with  liglithouse 

Warwiclj  (wor'ik)  agr.  &  min.  mun.  town,  Q.  on  Condamine  riv.  pop.  3,402, 

witliin  ."J  11.  radius  3,742. 
Washdyke,  igr.  vil.  Geraldine  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity  401. 
Waterhouse  Island,  isl.  N  of  Tas. 

Waterhouse  Point,  point,  N  Tas.  W  of  Ringarooma  Bay. 
Waterhouse  Roads,  separating  Waterhouse  Isl.  from  Tas. 
Waterloo  (wa'ter-lob')  mun.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  pop.  8,701.  — gold  min. 

town,  Vic.  69  m.  S  E  of  Melbourne,  pop.  545. .—  town,  Vic.     See  Yakkagon. 

Waterton,  vil.  Ashburton  CO.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Watson's  Bay,  watering  place,  N.  S.  W.  on  Port  Jackson,  near  South  Head. 

Wattle  Flat,  gold  min.  town,  N.  S.  W.  101  m.  W  of  Sydney 

Wauchope  (wa'hop')  town,  N.  S.  W.  288  m.  N  of  Sydney 

Waukaringa_(wa-ka-rin'ga)  town,  S.  A.  234  m.  N  E  of  Adelaide 

Waverley  (wa'ver-li)  mun?  sub.  of  Sydney.  N.  S.  W.  pop.  8.H2.  —agr.  &  oast. 

town  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  33  m.  N  W  of  Wanganui,  pop.  441. 

Way,  CO.  S.  A.  on  Great  Australian  Bight.  2,610  D 

Weather  Point,  cape,  W  Stewart  Isl.  N,  Z. 

Wedderburn  (wed'er-biJrn)  gold  min.  town,  Vic.  151  m.  N  N  W  of  Melbourne. . . 

Weeah  (we'a)  co.  Wimmera  dist.  Vic.  4,004  D 

Wee  Waa  (we  wa)  town,  N.  S.  W.  376  m.  N  W  of  Sydney 

Wellesley  (welz'lT)  co.  in  S  E  corner  of  N.  S.  W.  on  Vic.  border  1,512  G 

Wellesley  Islands,  group  of  isls.  Q.  at  head  of  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
Wellington  (wglTng-ton)  S  prov.  dist.  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  ll,003Dpop.  97,725.— 

city,  *  of  N.  Z.  Wellington  prov.  dist.  on  Port  Nicholson,  pop.  bor.  31,021,  pop. 

with  suburbs  33,224.  —  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Macquarie  riv.  248  m.  W  of 

Sydney,  pop.  1,545 ;  agr.  &  past.  —  past.  dist.  N.  S.  W.  18,750  D.  —  co.  N.  S.  W., 

N  of  Bathurst  co.  1,894  n  pop.  16,485.  —co.  Southern  dist.  Q.  13,850  D  ;  chief 

town  Cunnamulla.  —  co.  N  W  corner  of  Tas.  1,510  0.  —  magisterial  dist.  of 

W.  A.  pop.  2,238  ;  chief  town  Bunbury. 
Wellington  Caves,  caves,  near  Wellington,  N.  S.  W.  containing  fossils. 

Wellington  Hamlets,  sub.  of  Hobart,  Tas 

Wellington  Head,  cape,  N  E    S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  entrance  to  Tory  Channel. 

Wellington,  Lake,  in  Gippsland  dist.  Vic.  !54  D. 

Wellington,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  Tas.  near  Hobart,  4,166  ft.  with  meteorological 

station.  —  mt.  peak,  Tanjil  co.  Vic.  5,303  ft. 
Wentworth  (went'worth)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  720  m.  W  of  Sydney,  at  junction 

of  Darling  &  Murray  rivs.  pop.  801 ;  past.  —  co.  N.  S.  W.  on  lower  Darling  riv. 

3,.368Dpop.  1,364. 
Weraiti,  Mount  (-wa-rii'e-te)  mt.  peak,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  Colville  Range,  Coromaudel 

Pen.  2,527  ft. 
Werribee  (wer'rT-be)  730,5/  name  Wyndham  (wTnd'am)  town,  Vic.  on  Werribee 

riv.  20  m.  W  S  W  of  Melbourne,  pop.  432  ;  past.  &'agr.  —  riv.  Vic.  flows  S  E 

into  Port  Phillip  Bay. 

Werris  Creek  (wer'rls-)  town,  N.  S.  W.  2!54  m.  N  of  Sydney  ;  past.  &  agr 

Werunda  (wg-run'da)  co.  N.  S.  W.,  E  of  Darling  riv.  2,395Ll 

Wessel,  Cape  (-wSs'sel)  cape,  on  most  northern  of  Wessel  Islands. 

Wessel  Islands,  grovTp  of  isls.  N  of  N.  Ter. 

West  Ballina,  West  Cambridge,  and  similar  names.     See  Ballina,  West; 

CAMBraDGE,  West  ;  etc. 

Westbury  (wgst'ber-T)  agr.  town,  Tas.  35  m.  S  W  of  Launcestou 

West  Cape,  cape,  S  W  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

West  Cape  Howe,  cape,  SW    W.  A.,  W  of  Bald  Head. 

West  Coast  Range,  mt.  range,  W  of  central  Tas.  near  coast. 

Western  Australia,  colony  comprising  the  W  part  of  Australia,  975,920  0  pep. 

(1891 )  49,782,  (1895)  101,235;  *  Perth. 
Western  District,  div.  of  Vic.  comprises  the  S  W  part  of  the  colony,  area  about 

3,5(10  D. 
Western  Plains  or  The  Plains,  Largest  div.  of  N.  S.  W.  comprises  forty-five 

CCS.  extends  from  lat.  29"-'  S  to  the  Murray  &  Lachlan  rivs.  &  IC  from  long. 

141'^  E  to  the  edge  of  the  Western  Slopes. 
Western  Port,  iidet,  S  Vic.  Mornington  co. 
Western  Slopes,  div.  of  N.  S.  W'.  lying  between  tlie  Talilo-Iand  div.  &  the 

Woslcvn  Plains.    Sec  Centu.vl  Westhun  Slopes,  Nokth  Western  Slopes  iSt 

South  Western  Slopes. 

Western  Spit,  vil.  sub.  of  Napier,  N.  I,sl,  N.  Z 

West  Harbor  (<>r  Harbour)  or  Ravensbourne  (rit'venz-bfirn)  bor.  sub.  of 

Duncdin,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z * 

West  Head  or  Point  Flinders,  c^ape.  Vic  W  of  entrance  to  Port  Phillip  Bay. 
Westland,  prov.  dist.  W    S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  4,C41  D  pop.  15,887. —co.  in  the  dist. 

4,420  D  pop.  9,207. 
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Westmoreland  (w5st'raor-land)  co.  N.  S.  W.,  W  of  the  WoUoiidilly  riv.  l,G27n 

pop.  3,974.  —  CO.  center  ofTas.  1,199  0. 

Weston,  towu,  Waimate  co.  S.  I.sl.  N.  Z 

West  Point,  cape,  most  W  point  of  Tas. 

Westport,  coal  min.  spt.  bor.  Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  at  mouth  of  Bul- 

ler  liver 2,622 

Weymouth  Bay  (wa'muth-)  bay,  Q.,  E  Cape  York  Pen. 

Whaingaroa  Harbor  {or  Harbour)  (iiwa'e-nga^ro'a-)  bar.  w  coast  N.  Isi.  N.  Z. 

Raglan  CO. 
Whakamarama  Mountains  (hwS'ka-ma'ra-ma-)  mt.   range,   N  W   coast  of 

Nelson  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Whakarewarewa  (Invii'ka-ra'wa-ra'wa)  liot  springs  &  geysers,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

2  m.  from  Rotorna. 
Whakarl  (liwa'kii-re)  mt.  peak,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  Seaward  Kaikouras,  8,500  ft. 
Whakatane  (liwS'ka-ta'nS)  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  S  of  Bay  of  Plenty,  3,15C  D  pop. 

1,.524.  —  small  town  in  co.  ^riv.  in  co. 
Whakatane,  or  Te  Whaltl,  Mountains,  mt.  range,  Whakatane  CO.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Whaka— tere  Range  (hwii-ka-ta're-)  mt.  range,  Auckland  prov.  dist.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Whale  Island  or  MotU  Hora  (mo'to  ho'ra)  small  isl.  in  Bay  of  Plenty,  off  E 

coast  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Whalers'  Point,  cape,  Vic.  near  spt.  of  Portland,  with  lighthouse. 
WhangaehU  (hwa'nga-a'hoo)  or  WangaehU,  riv.  Wanganui  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Whangamoa  (hwii'nga-mo'a)  or  Wangamoa,  sub.  of  Nelson,  Waimea  co.  S.  Isl. 

N.  Z.  pop.  of  riding  51.5. 
Whangaparaoa  Bay  (hwii'nga-pii-rii'o-a-)  or  Wangaparaoa,  inlet,  on  E  coast 

N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  arm  of  Hauraki  Gulf. 
Whangape  (bwa'nga-pa')  vil.  Waikato  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  with  hot  springs. 
Whan^ara  Island  (hwa'nga-ra'-)  islet,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  NE  of  Poverty  Bay. 
Whangarel  (hwa'nga-ra'e)  CO.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  N  W  of  Hauraki  Gulf,  928  D  pop. 

6,120.  —  town  dist.  in  co.  pop.  740  ;  coal  min.  spt.  ;  fruit  &  lime. 
Whangarel  Bay,  bay,  E  coast  Whangarei  co.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Whangarel  Harbor,  bar.  of  Whangarei,  arm  of  Whangarei  Bay,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Whangarel  Heads,  vil.on  Whangarei  Bay,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z 

Whangaroa  (hwii'nga-ro'a)  or  Wangaroa,  town,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Whangaroa 

Bav.  pop.  2CiJ ;  kauri  gum  &  timber,  ^co.  S  of  Whangaroa  Bay,  160  D pop.  878. 
Whangaroa  Bay,  bay,  N  W  of  Bay  of  Islands,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Whangaruru  Bay  (hwa'nga-roo'rob-)  inlet,  E  coast  of  N.  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Whare  Kauri.    See  Ware  Kauki. 
WhlU  (Inva'oo)  riding  &  sub.  of  Auckland,  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  ;  containing  Auckland 

Lunatic  A.sylum 3,000 

Wheeo  (hwe'o)  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.,  N  W  of  Goulburn 301 

WhiJbey  Isles  (hwld'bj-)  group,  S.  A.,  S  W  of  Eyre's  Pen. 
WMlbey,  Point,  cape,  S.  A.,  S  W  Eyre's  Pen. 

While,  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  Sof  Naraoiriv.  1,889  G 1,242 

White  BluH,  cape,  N  E    S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  S  point  of  Cloudy  Bay. 

While  Feather.    See  Kanowna. 

White  Island,  isl.  in  B.vy  of  Plenty,  N.  Isl.  N.   Z.  ;  sulphur  formation,  with 

geysers  &  boiling  springs. 
Whilsunday  Island  (liwTt'sun-da-)  isl.  off  E  coast  Q.  lat.  20=^  15'  S. 
Whitsunday  Passage,  strait,  between  Q.  and  Whitsunday  Isl. 

Whlttlesea  (hwlt'l-se)  agr.  tomi,  Vic.  on  Plenty  river 215 

W  llltton  (bwit'on)  town,  N.  S.  W.  375  m.  S  W  of  Sydney  ;  past 308 

Wtiroo  (roo)  min.  town,  Rodney  co.  Vic 249 

Wickham  (wlk'am)  coal  min.  mun.  sub.  of  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W 6,582 

Wlckham,  Cape'  cape,  N  King  Isl.  in  Bass  Strait,  with  lighthouse. 

Wickliffe  (wik'lTf )  town,  Vic.  on  Hopkins  riv. ;  past 143 

Wicklow  (wTk'Io)  CO.  Southern  dist.  Q.  2,893  D. 

Wide  Bay,  iulet,  E  coast  of  Q.  at  entrance  to  Mary  riv.  .—  past.  dist.  Q.  on  S  E 

coast,  8,243  D. 

Wllberlorce  (wTl'ber-fors)  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  4  m.  from  Windsor 482 

Wiloannia  (wTl-kSn'ya)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Darling  riv.  ;  past 1,287 

WlUaston  (w-Tl'as-ton)  town,  S.  A.  27  m.  N  E  of  Adelaide 352 

William,  Mount,   Vic.  highest  peak  in  the  Grampians,  3,827  ft.  —  W.  A.  high- 
est peak  in  Roe  Range,  approx.  height  3,000  ft. 
Williams,  magisterial  dist.  S  E     W.  A.  pop.  2,120.  — riv.  N.  S.  W.  trib.  of 

Hunter  river. 

Wllliamstown,  town,  Vic.  sub.  of  Melbourne,  on  Hobson's  B.^y 15,960 

Willochra  (wll-lok'ra)  riv.  S.  A.  1 10  m.  long,  flows  into  Lake  Torrens. 
Willoughby,  Cape  ("wil'g-bl)  E  point  of  Kangaroo  Isl.  S.  A.  with  lighthouse. 
WillOUghby,  North,  muu.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  on  N  side  of  Port  Jackson    3,411 
Wills,  CO.  Central  dist.  Q.,  S  of  Selwyn  &  Kirby's  Ranges,  12,220  D. 
Wills,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  Tanjil  co.  Vic.  5,758  ft. 

WlUunga  (wii-liSu'ga)  agr.  town,  S.  A.,  30  m.  S  of  Adelaide 532 

Wilmington  (wTl'mTng-tgn)  or  Beautliul  Valley,  town,  Frome  CO.  S.  A 217 

Wilmot  Range,  mt.  range,  Arthur  co.  Tas.  ;  highest  point  3,483  ft. 
Wilson  Bay,  inlet,  S  E  coast  of  Stewart  Isl.  N.  Z. 
Wilson.  Mount,  peak,  N.  S.  W.  Blue  Mts.  ;  tourists'  resort. 

Wilson's  Downfall,  town,  N.  S.  W.  509  ra.  N  of  Sydney  on  Q-  border 197 

'Wilson's  Promontory,  cape,  S  Vic.  most  S  point  of  Australia,  with  lighthouse. 
Wimmera  (wTm'me-ra)  riv.  Vic.  228  m.  long,  flows  N  into  Lake  Hindmarsh.  — 

dist.  the  whole  N  W  portion  of  Vic.  area  about  21,000  D. 
Winchester,  vil.  Geraldine  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity,  307. 

Wlndellama  (wTn-dgl'la-ma)  town,  N.  S.  W.  175  m.  S  of  Sydney 254 

Wlndeyer  (wlu'di-er)  min." town,  N.  S.  W.  171  m.  N  W  of  Sydney,  pop.  368.  — 

CO.  N.  S.  W.  on  bo'rder  of  S.  A.  3,425  D  pop.  538. 
Windsor  (wln'zor)  agr.  mun.  towni,  N.  S.  W.  on  Hawkesbury  riv.  34  m.  N  W  of 

Sydney,  pop.  2,033.  ■^  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic.  part  of  Prahran.  —  suburban  shire 

of  Brisbane,  Q.  pop.  5,152. 

Windsor  Point,  point,  S  W    S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Wingen  (wTn'jen)  town,  N.  S.  W.  near  Mt.  Wingen 163 

Wingen,  Mount,  mt.  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Liverpool  Range,  1,800  ft.  high ;  with  burn- 
ing coal  beds. 

Wingham  (wing'am)  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Manning  riv.  ;  agr.  &  cml 494 

Winton  (wTn'ton)  town,  central  Q.  on  a  branch  of  Diamantina  riv.  pop.  025  ; 
past.  ^  agr.  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  19  m.  N  of  Invercargill,  pop.  288,  pop.  with 
East  Winton  &  its  vicinity,  591. 

Wiseman's  Ferry,  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Hawkesbury  riv.  ;  tourists'  resort 131 

Wodehouse  (wod'hous)  co.  Central  dist.  Q.   5,017  D. 

Wodonga  (wo-don'ga)  agr.  town,  Vic.  near  border  of  N.  S.  W 891 

WoUombi  (wol'lom-bl)  town,  N.  S.  W.  155  m.  N  of  Sydney  ;  agr.  &  timber 177 

WoUondllly  ("ol'gn-dll'i)  riv.  N.  S.  W.,  the  name  of  Hawkesbury  riv.  from 
source  near  Goulburn  to  junction  with  Cox   riv.  where  it  becomes  Warra- 
gamba  riv.     See  Hawkesbuey  &  Nepean. 
Wollongong  (wool'on-gong)  spt.  &  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  48  m.  S  of  Sydney  with 

lighthouse 

Wolseley  (woolz'lT)  co.  Central  dist.  Q.  4,178  0. 

Wolumla  (wo-lum'la)  tomi,  N.  S.  W.  326  m.  S  of  Sydney ;  dairying 511 

Wombat  (wom'bat)  town,  N.  S.  W.  241  m.  S  W  of  Sydney ;  past.  &  agr ■    329 

Wombeyan  Caves  (wom'be'an-)  limestone  caves  N.  S.  W.,  N  of  Goulburn. 

Wongyarra  (wSng-vSr'ra)  settlement,  Frome  co.  S.  A 215 

Wonnangatta  (w5n'an-g2t'ta)  co.  Gippsland  dist.  Vie.  2,224D 2,068 

Wonomo  (wori-o'mo)  co.  Northern  dist.  Q.  8,396  O. 
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Woodburn  (w68d'bQrn)  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Richmond  river 406 

Woodburn,  South,  agr.  town,  N.  S.  W.  on  Richmond  river 376 

Woodbury,  vil.  Geraldine  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z 261 

Woodend(wood'gnd)  agr.  town,  Vic.  48  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne,  pop.  1,021.  — agr. 

town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  16  m.  N  of  Christchurch,  pop.  300. 

Woodford  (woSd'ford)  town,  Moreton  dist.  Q 212 

Woodforde,  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 241 

Woodford  Island,  agr.  isl.  N.  S.  W.  on  Clarence  river 996 

Woodlands,  town.  Southland  co.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  pop.  with  vicinity 493 

Woodlark  Island,  isl.  in  S  Pacific  Oc.  S  E  of  New  Guinea  ;  gold  min. 

Woodside,  agr.  town,  S.  A.  33  m.  S  E  of  Adelaide 

Wood's  Point,  min.  bor.  Vic.  on  Goulburn  riv.  152  m.  N  E  of  Melbourne 

Wood's  Quoin  (-koin)  mt.  peak,  Monmouth  co.  Tas.  3,033  ft. 

Woodstock,  gold  min.  town,  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  4  m.  from  Hokitika 

Woodville  (wood'vTl)  agr.  bor.  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.  on  Mana\vatu  riv.  971. — sub.  of 

Adelaide,  S.  A.  pop.  317.  —  town,  Durham  co.  N.  S.  W.  pop.  209. 
Woolamal,  Cape  (-w661'a-mi)  cape,  Vic.  E  Phillip  Isl.  at  entrance  to  Western 

Port. 

Woolgoolga  (wd61-g661'gii)  town,  Fitzroy  co.  N.  S.  W 171 

WooUahra  (w661-lii'ra)  num.  sub.  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 10,023 

Woolloomooloo   (wo5i'165-nid6-loo')  part  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  on  S  shore  of 

WooUopmooloo  Bay. 
Woolloomooloo  Bay,  bay,  N.  S.  W.  an  arm  of  Port  Jackson. 

Woolston  (wool'ston)  bor.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.  3  m.  from  Christchurch 

Woore  (woor)  CO.  N.  S.  W. ,  E  of  Darling  riv.  2,505  D 

Woura  (wow'ra)  CO.  Central  &  Northern  dists.  Q.  8,833  D. 

Wyalong  (wl'a-long)  town,  N.  S.  W.  339  m.  W  of  Sydney,  estimated  pop.  of 

town  &  gold  workings,  7,000 ;  center  of  gold  min.  dist. 

Wybong  (wl'bong)  agr.  town,  Brisbane  co.  N.  S.  W 

Wycheproof  (wlch'e-proof)  town,  Vic.  190  m.  N  W  of  Melbourne,  estimated 

pop.  500  ;  agr.  &  past. 
Wyld's  Craig  (wlldz  krag)  mt.  peak,  Franklin  co.  Tas.  4,399  ft. 
Wyndham  (wTnd'am)  town  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  27  m.  N  NE  of  Invercargill,  pop. 

407  ;  past.  &  agr.  —  town,  N.  S.  W.  351  m.  S  of  Sydney,  pop.  391.  —  town,  Vic. 

See  Werribee.  —  spt.  W.  A.  on  Cambridge  Gulf ;  port  for  Kimberley  gold 

fields,  place  of  cattle  shipment  &  terminus  of  W.  A.  system  of  telegraphs. 
Wynyard  (wTn'yard)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  S  of  Murrumbidgee  riv.  1,705  0 pop.  12,530  ; 

chief  town  Wagga  Wagga.  —  agr.  spt.  town,  Tas.  on  Bass  Strait,  pop.  621. 

Wyong  (wi'ong)  town,  Northumberland  co.  N.  S.  W.  ;  agr.  &  timber 194 

Wyradlah  (wi-r51'la)  town,  Rous  CO.  N.  S.  W.  ;  sugar  &  maize 188 
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Tackandandah  (ySk'an-dSn'da)  min.  town,  Vic.  on  creek  of  same  name,  184  m. 

N  E  of  Melbourne . . ." 

YalgOO  (ySl'goo')  chief  town  of  Yalgoo  gold  field,  W.  A.  220  m.  E  of  Geraldtou, 

estimated  pop.  200. 
Yalwal  (ySl'wal)  min.  town,  Shoalhaven  dist.  N.  S.  W.  115  m.  S  W  of  Sydney.. 

Yamba  (ySm'ba)  town,  Clarence  co.  N.  S.  W 

Yancowinna  (ySn'ko-wTn'na)  silver  min.  co.  N.  S.  W.  on  W.  A.  border,  2,641  D 

pop.  24,463  ;  chief  towu  Broken  Hill. 

Yanda  (ySn'da)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  E  of  Darling  riv.  2,974  D 

Yankalilla  (ySn'ka-lil'la)  town,  S.  A.  on  Gulf  St.  Vincent,  46  m.  S  of  Adelaide. . 

Yantara  (y5u-ta'ra)  CO.  N  W  N.  S.  W.  2,990  0 

Yan  Yean  Reservoir  (ySn  yen-)  reservoir,  Vic.  23  m.  N  E  of  Melbourne  ;  sup- 
plies Melbourne  with  water. 
Yappar  (ySp'par')  CO.  Northern  dist.  Q.  16,530  D. 
Yarra  (ySr'ra)  riv.  Vic.     See  Yarra  Yarra. 

Yarraglen  (yitr'ra-glSn')  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Yarra  riv.  31  m.  E  of  Melbourne. . . 
Yarragon  (ySr'ra-fou)  formerly  Waterloo,  agr.  town,  Buln-Buln  co.  Vic.  69  m. 

S  E  of  Melbourne.  ? 

Yarram  Yarram  (yar'ram  ySr'ram)  agr.  town,  Buln-Buln  co.  Vic.  136  m.  S  E 

of  Melbourne 

Yarrangobilly  Caves  (yar'au-go-binT-)  limestone  formations,  Buccleuch  co. 

N.  S.  W.  near  Kiandra. 
Yarra,  South,  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic.  part  of  Prahran. 
Yarraville,  sub.  of  Melbourne,  Vic.  part  of  Footscray. 
Yarrawonga  (yar'ra-won'ga)  agr.  town,  Vic.  on  Murray  riv.  162  m.  NNE  of 

Melbourne 

Yarra  Yarra  (yar'ra  yar'ra)  commonhj  Yarra,  riv.  Vic.  150  m.  long,  flows  S  into 

Port  Phillip  Bay.  ' ^ 
Yarrowee  (ySi'r6-we)  riv.  Vic.  trib.  of  Barwon  riv.  flows  S  between  Grenville 

and  Grant  cos. 

Yarrunga  (ySr-rijn'ga)  town,  Camden  co.  N.  S.  W 

Yass  (yas)  town,  N.  S'.  W.  on  Yass  riv.  190  m.  S  W  of  Sydney  ;  agr.  &  past 

Yatala  (yat'a-la)  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A 

Yates  Point"(yatz-)  cape,  W  coast  of  Otago  prov.  dist.  S.  Isl.  N.  Z. 

Yea  (ya)  town,  Vic.  80  m.  N  E  of  Melbourne  ;  agr.  past.  &  min 

Yengen  (yen'gen)  settlement,  NE  coast  New  Caledonia. 

Yerong  Creek  (yer'oug-)  town,  Mitchell  co.  N.  S.  W 

Yetholme  (yet'hom)  town,  Roxburgh  co.  N.  S.  W 

Yeulba  (yobl'ba)  or  Yuelba,  town,  Q.  281  m.  W  of  Brisbane  ;  agr.  &  timber 

Yilgarn  (ytl'giirn)  gold  field,  W.  A.,  W  of  Coolgardie  ;  chief  town  Southern  Cross. 

^-  magisterial  dist.  W.  A.  pop.  380. 

Yongala  (yong'a-la)  agr.  town,  S.  A.  160  m.  N  of  Adelaide . . 

York  (ySrk)  agr.  town,  W.  A.    on  Avon  riv.  77  m.  E  of  Perth,  pop.   1,199.  ^ 

magisterial  dist.  S  W    W.  A.  pop.  3,.590.  —  co.  S.  A.,  N  W  of  Spencer's  Gulf, 

1,320  D.  —  CO.  Northern  dist.  Q.  16,403  D.  —  sub.  of  Adelaide,  S.  A.  pop.  575. 
York,  Cape,  cape,  Q.,  N  Cape  York  Pen.  most  N  point  of  Australia,  lat.  10°  39'  S. 
Yorke's  Peninsula,  pen.  S.  A.  bet%veen  Spencer's  Gulf  and  Gulf  St.  Vincent. 

Yorke  Town,  corp.  town,  S.  A.  Yoike's  Pen 

York,  Mount,  mt.  peak,  N.  S.  W.  Blue  Mts.  ;  reached  in  first  overland  journey 

by  Lawson  &  Blaxland  in  1813. 
York  Sound,  inlet,  N    W.  A.  Kimberley  div. 
Young,  mun.  town,  N.  S.  W.  249  m.  S  W  of  Sydney,  pop.  2,746  ;  agr.  &  past.  ^ 

CO.  N.  S.  W.,  W  of  Darling  riv.  2.637  O  pop.  1,640;  chief  town  Wilcannia. — 

CO.  S.  A.,  N  of  Murray  riv.  2,076  D  pop.  74. 
Young  Nick's  Head,  cape,  E  coast  N.  Isl.  N.  Z.,  S  point  of  Poverty  Bay. 
You  Yangs,  The  (-u  yangz)  or  The  Anakies.  rat.  range,  S  Vic. 

Yowaka  (yow-ak'a)  town,  Auckland  co.  N.  S.  W 

Yungnulgra  (yung-uul'gra)  CO.  N.  S.  W.,  W  of  Darling  riv.  2,908  D 
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Zeehan  (ze'an)  silver  min.  town,  Montagu  co.  Tas.  N  of  Macquarie  Har.  pop. 
1,965,  estimated  pop.  (1897)  8,000. 

Zigzag  (zTg'zSg)  railway  station  and  escarpment  N.  S.  W. ;  noted  piece  of  rail- 
way engineering  on  W  side  of  Blue  Mts. 


D  means  square  miles  ;  agr.,  agricultural ;  bor.,  borough  ;  cml.,  commercial ;  Corp.,  corporate  ;  dist.,  district ;  div.,  division  ;  har.,  harbor  ;  mfg.,  manufacturing  ;  min., 

mining  ;  mun.,  municipal ;  past.,  pastoral ;  pop,,  population  ;  prov.,  provincial ;  riv.,  river  ;  spt.,  seaport ;  sub.,  suburb  ;  vil.,  village.     See  Abhreriafions,  p.  2014. 

a,  e,  i,  0,  u,  !ong  ;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  5,  e,  I,  o,  Si,  shor/ ;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  fall ;  thgre,  term  ;  fSr,  food,  fd5t ;  fflrl ;  ow  as  in  cow ;  ch  as  in  chin; 

U,  u  (see  p.  171*9)";  g  as  in  get ;  th  as  in  thin  ;  th  as  in  thine  ;  w,  k,  n  (see  p.  1719). 
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In  preparing  tliis  Biographical  Dictionary  the  aim  has  been  to  include,  so  far  as  the 
limits  of  the  work  permitted,  tlie  names  of  all  persons  associated  with  the  development 
of  Australasia  who  are  usually  considered  noteworthy  either  from  official  position  or 
individual  performance.  The  names  of  all  the  governors,  premiers,  bishops,  judges 
(of  Supreme  Court),  presidents  and  speakers  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the 
more  important  cabinet  ministers  have  therefore  been  given,  while  the  explorers, 
early  settlers,  artists,  scientists,  scholars,  teachers,  writers,  members  of  the  profes- 
sions, the  press  and  the  drama,  etc. ,  are  fairly  if  not  fully  represented. 

The  design  has  been  to  give  tlie  correct  spelling  of  the  person's  name,  the  pronun- 
ciation where  this  is  in  doubt,  the  calling  or  official  position  and  date  of  holding  office, 


together  with  the  date  of  birth  or  the  dates  of  birth  and  death  as  the  case  may  be. 
To  save  space  the  titles  Honorable,  Reverend,  and  the  like  have,  as  a  rule,  been 
omitted  as  being  merely  local  or  indicated  by  the  official  position. 

Any  abbreviations  used  which  are  not  explained  in  the  table,  p.  1919,  will  be  found 
in  the  Abbreviations  used  in  the  Australasian  Supplement,  page 

An  interrogation  mark  following  a  date  indicates  that  it  is  doubtful  or  approximate. 
An  interrogation  mark  alone,  in  the  date  column,  indicates  that  the  date  desired  was 
not  obtainable. 

In  Italics  are  given  distinguishing  items,  as  the  name  of  a  book,  an  author's  pseu- 
donym, and  the  like. 


Born.  Died. 

Abbott,  Joseph  Henry,  M.  C.  L.     Min.  Vic.  1893-4 1830    . 

Abbott,  Sir  Joseph  Palmer,  K.  C.  M.  G.    Min.  Mines  N.  S.  W.  1883,  Lands 

'85.     Speaker  L.  A. '90-     .     D.  F.  C.  '91, '97 1842    . 

A' Beckett,  Thomas.     Judge,  Vic.  1886-       183G    . 

A'Beckett,  Thomas  Turner,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Vic.  1860-1,  '70-1.     Author..  1808— 1892. 
A'Beokett,  Sir  William,  Kut.    Judge,  N.  S.  W.  1844-6.    Judge,  Port  Phillip, 

'46-51.     First  Chief  Justice  Vic.  '51-7.     Author 1806—1869. 

A'Beckett,  William  Arthur  Callender.     Min.  Vic.  1871-2,  '75 1833    . 

Abraham,  Charles  John,  M.  A.,  M.  D.     First  Bishop  of  Wellington,  N.  Z. 

1858-70 1815    . 

Adams,  Francis  William  Lauderdale.     Poet,  novelist,  and  essayist 1862 — 1893. 

Adams,  Robert  Patten.     Sol.-Gen.  Tas.  1867-87.     Judge  '87-    1831    . 

Agnew,  Sir  James  Willson,  K.  CM.  G.     Premier  Tas.  1886-7 1815    . 

Allen,  George,  M.  L.  C.     First  Attorney  Supreme  Court  N.  S.  W 1800—1877. 

Allen,  Sir  George  Wigram,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Speaker  L.  A.,  N.  S.  W.  1875-82..  1824— 1885. 

AUwOOd,  Canon  Robert.     Incumbent  St.  James',  Sydney,  1840-84 1803-1891. 

Anderson,  Ernest  Augustus,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bishop  of  Kiverina,  N.  S.  W. 

1895-    1859    . 

Anderson,  Robert  Stirling  Howe,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Vic.  lSGO-1,  '61-3,  '74, 

'74-5,  '75-7,  '80,  '83 1820—1883. 

Andrew,  Henry  Martyn,  M.  A.     Prof.  Natural  Philosophy  Melb.  Univ 1845—1888. 

Andrews,  Richard  Bullock.     Min.  S.  A.  1857,  '03,  'G3-4,  '65,  'G7-8,  '68. 

Judge  '81-5 1823—1885. 

Angas,  George  Fife.     A  founder  of  S.  A.     Originator  of  Union  Bank  of 

Australia '. 1789—1879. 

Angas,  George  French,  F.  L.  S.     Artist  and  author,  S.  A.  and  N.  Z 1822—1886. 

Ansas,  John  Howard,  M.  L.  C.     Pastoralist,  S.  A 1823    . 

Archer,  Archibald.     M.  L.  A.,  Q.  1867-93.     Treasurer  '82-3 1820     . 

Archer,  Tliomas,  C.  M.  G.    Explorer  and  pastoralist,  Q.  Agent-Gen.  1881-4, 

'88-90 1823    . 

Archibald,  Jules  Prangois.     Journalist  and  founder  of  Bulletin 1850    . 

Armstrong,  Mrs.  Helen  Porter.     See  Melba,  Madame. 
Arney,  Sir  George  Alfred,  Knt.     Chief  Justice  N.  Z.  1858-75.     Adminis- 
trator '73 1800-1883. 

Arnold.  William  Munnings,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Works  N.  S.  W.  18C0-G3,  '65, 

Lands  '65.     Speaker  L.  A.  '65-75 1820—1875. 

Arthur,  Col.  Sir  George,  Bart.     Lieut.  Gov.  Tas.  1824-30 17S4— 1854. 

Ashton,  Julian  Rossi.     Artist.     Six  years  Pres.  N.  S.  W.  Art  Society 1851    . 

Aspinall,  Butler  Cole.     Barrister  and  journalist.     Attorney-General,  ISGl. 

Solicitor-General,  '70,  Vic 1830—1875. 

Atkinson,  Mai.  Sir  Harry  Albert,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.     Premier  N.  Z. 

1876-7,  '83-4,  '84,  '87-91.     D.  F.  C.  '91 1831-1892. 

Australle.     Pseudonym  of  Mrs.  Emily  Australie  Heron. 

Avers,  Sir  Henry,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.     Eleven  times  Min.  (seven  as 

Premier)S.  A.     Pres.  L.  C.  1881-93 1821-1897. 


B. 


Badham,  Charles,  M.  A.,  D.  D.     Greek  scholar.    Prof.  Classics  and  Logic 

Sydney  Univ.  1867-84 1813-1884. 

Baeot  (bag'StV  John  Tuthill,  M.  A.     Min.  S.  A.  1857,  'CO-Gl,  '68,  '68-70.  ..1819—1870. 

Baker,  John,  M.  L.  C,  F.  B.  G.  S.     Premier  S.  A.  1857.     M.  L.  C.  '57-72 .  .1812—1872. 

Baker,  Richard.     Min.  Vic.  1893-4 1830    . 

Baker,  Sir  Richard  Chaffey,  K.  C.  M.  6.,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  S.  A.  1870-71, 

'84-5.     Pres.  L.  C.  '93.     D.  F.  C. '91, '97 1841    . 

BaUour,  James,  M.  L.  0.  Merchant.  Min.  Vic.  1890.  For  5  years M.  L.  A. 
22  years  M.  L.  C 


.1830 


Born.     Died. 

Ballance,  John,  M.   H.   R.     Journalist  and  politician,   N.   Z.      Premier 

1891-3 1839—1893; 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  Bart.,  P.  C,  G.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.    Naturalist  Capt.  Cook's 

expedition 1743 — 1820. 

Barker,  Frederic,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bishop  Sydney  and  Metropolitan  1854-82. 

Primate  '72-82 1808—1882. 

Barkly,  Sir  Henry,  K.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.     Gov.  Vic.  185G-G3 1815    . 

Barlow,  Andrew  Henry,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Lands  Q.  1893,  '93-5 1837    . 

Barlow,  Christopher  George,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bishop  N.  Q.  1891-     1858    -^. 

Barrington,  George.     Historian  and  miscellaneous  writer 1755 —    V 

Barrow,  John  Henry,  M.  P.     Newspaper  editor  and  proprietor.    M.  L.  C, 

S.  A.     Treas.  1872-3 1817-1874. 

Barry,  Alfred,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  C.  E.  Bishop  of  Sydney.  Primate  Aus- 
tralia 1884-9 1826    . 

Barry,  Sir  Redmond,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.     Judge,  Vic.  1852-80. 

First  Chancellor  Melb.  Univ.  '55-80.     Acting  Gov.  '75 1813-1880. 

Barton,  Edmund,  M.  A.,  Q.  C,  M.  L.  C.     Speaker  L.  A.,  N.  S.  W.  1883-7. 

Atty.-Gen.  '89,  '91-3.     D.  F.  C.  '91,  '97 1849    . 

Barton,  George  Burnett.     Historian,  critic,  and  biographer,  N.  S.  W 183C    . 

Bass,  George.     Navigator.     Discoverer  of  Bass  Strait ?   — 1812.' 

Bathgate,  John,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  N.  Z.  1872,  '72-3,  '73-5 1809— 18SG. 

Batman,  John.     One  of  the  founders  of  Melbourne 1800 — 1840. 

Beaney,  James  George,  M.  D.,  M.  L.  C,  etc.     Surgeon,  Melb.     Left  large 

fortune  to  charities 1832—1891. 

Becke  (bSk),  Louis  George.     Author  tales  South  Sea  Island  life I85t>    ; 

Belcher,  Rev.  Robert  Henry,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.     Author  and  scholar,  N.  Z. , .  1S4G    . 

Bell,  Sir  Francis  Dillon,  K.   C.   M.   G.,   C.  B.     Many  times  Mhi.  N.  Z. 

Speaker  H.  R.  1871-5.     Agent-Gen.  '81-91 1822    ' 

Bell,  James,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Instruction,  Vic.  1886-90 1836    . 

Bell,  Sir  Joshua  Peter,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.     Treas.  Q.  1864-G.     Min. 

Lands  '06-7,  '71-4.     Pres.  L.  C.  '79-81 182G— 1881. 

Belmore,  Earl  of  (Sir  Somerset  Richard  Lowry-Corry,  P.  C,  G.  C.  M.  G.). 

Gov.  N.  S.  W.  1868-72 .1835    . 

Benjamin,  Sir  Benjamin,  Kut.     Merchant.     Mayor  Melb.  1887-92 1834    . 

Bennett,  George,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  Z.  S.  Scientist  and  au- 
thor, N.  S.  W 1804—1893. 

Bennett,  Samuel.  Founder  (Sydney)  Evening  News  and  Toum  and  Coun- 
try Journal 1815—1878. 

Bent,  Thomas.     Min.  Vic.  1880, '81-3.     Speaker '92-4 1838    . 

Bemays  (ber'naz),  Lewis  Adolphus,  C.  M.  G.     Clerk  of  tlie  L.  A.,  Q 1831     . 

Berry,  David.     Early  settler  N.  S.  W.     Left  £200,000  to  education,  etc.    .  .1792— 1889. 

Berry,  Sir  Graham,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Journalist.     Min.  and  Premier  Vic.  1875, 

'77-80, '80-1.     Agent-Gen. '87-91.     Speaker '94-7.     D.  F.  C. '97 1822    

Best,  Robert  Wallace,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Vic.  1894-     1S5G    . 

Bevan  (bgv'an),  Llewelyn  David,  LL.D.,  D.D.     Congregational  minister, 

Melbourne 1S42     

Bird,  Bolton  Stafford.     Treas.  Tas.     Speaker.     D.  F.  C.  '91 '.'.  1840    . 

Black,  Maurice  Alexander,  F.  I.  A.   Actuary  Australian  Mutual  Provident 

Society  18G8-87.     Gen.  Manager  and  Actuary  '87-90 1830 — 1890. 

Black,  Main'ice  Hume,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Works  Q.  1888,  '88-90 1835    . 

Blackall,  Col.  Samuel  Wensley.     Gov.  Q.  1868-71 1809— 1S71. 

Blackett,  Cuthbert  Robert,  F.  C.  .S.     Govt.  Analytical  Chemist  Vic 1831     . 

Blair,  David.     Journalist  and  author,  Vic 1820 . 

Bland,  William,  M.  R.  C.  S.     Physician,  politician,  and  philanthropist, 

N.  S.  W *. .1789-1808. 

Blaxland,  Gregory.     Explorer.     Crossed  Blue  Mountains  1813 177 1— lSf)3. 

Bllgh,  Admiral  William,  R.  N.     Gov.  N.  S.  \V.  180G-S 1754—1817. 

Blyth  (blitli),  Sir  Arthur,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.     Ten  times  Min.  (thrice  as 

Premier)  S.  A.     Agent-Gen.  1877-91 1823—1891. 

Boake,  Barcroft  Henry.     Poetical  writei-,  N.  S.  W 1866—1893. 

Boldrewood,  Rolf.    Pseudonym  of  Thomas  Alexander  Browne.  ' 


a,e,\,o,u,long;  ai,e,o,  less  prolonged;  it,  S,  T,  5,  CI,  .?/ioW  ;  a,  g,  i,  o,  oftscwre  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  fiir,f(tll;  thgre,  term  ;  f5r,  food,  fe5t ;  fflrl ;  owasiaeoic;  chasincAm; 

ii,  u  (see  p.  1719) ;  g  as  in  get ;  th  as  in  tiiine  ;  *,  K,  N  (see  p.  1719). 
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Born. 
Bonwick,  James,  F.   R.  G.  S.      Old  Boomerang.     Author  of  numerous 

works  on  Australia 1817 

Bonython  (bon-i'thon),  John  Langdon.    Journalist  and  proprietor  of  S.  A. 

A  (Ireiiiser,  Adelaide 1848 

Boothby,  Benjamin.     Judge,  S.  A.  1853-G7 1803 

Boothby,  Guy  Newell.     Novelist,  S.  A 1807 

Boothby,  Josiah,  C.  M.  G.     Executive  Commr.  S.  A.  at  Paris  Exhibition 

1878 1837 

Boothby,  William  Robinson,  C.  M.  G.     Sheritf,  S.  A 1829 

BosistO  (bos-Ts'to),  Joseph,  C.  M.  G.     Many  years  M.  L.  A.  Vic.     First 

manufacturer  eucalyptus  oil 1827 

Boucaut  (bo'ko'))  Sir  James  Penii,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Thrice  Premier  S.   A. 

Judge  1878-    .     Acting  Chief  Justice,  '91-2.     Several  times  Deputy 

Gov 1831 

Bourke  (bQrk),  M.aj.  Gen.  Sir  Richard,  K.  C.  B.     Gov.  N.  S.  W.  1831-7. .  .1778 

Bowen,  Charles  Christopher,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  N.  Z.  1874-7 1830 

Bowen,  Sir  George  Fergusson,  P.  C,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.     First 

Gov.  Q.  185'J-G8.     Gov.  N.  Z.  'G8-73.     Gov.  Vic.  '73-9 1821 

Boyce,  William  Binningtou.     Wesleyan   Methodist  minister.     Pres.  first 

Wesleyan  Conference 1805- 

Boyd,  Benjamin.     Founder  of  Boyd  Town,  N.  S.  W.     Pastoralist,  N.  S.  W., 

1840-50 179G- 

Bracken,  Thomas,  M.  H.  B.     Journalist  and  author,  N.  Z 1843 

Braddon,  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  Coventry,  P.  C,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D.     Pre- 
mier Tas.  1894-7.     D.  F.  C.  '97 1829 

Brady.  John,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bishop  of  Perth,  W.  A.  1845-70 ? 

Bramston,  John,  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Atty.-Gen.  Q.  1865,  '70-4. 

Assistant  Undersecretary  Colonies  '7G-     1832 

Brassey,  Baron  (Sir  Thomas,  K.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.).     Gov.  Vic.  1895-      183G 

Bray,  Sir  John  Cox,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Min.  S.  A.  1875,  '7G-7,  '85-7,  '90-2. 

Premier  '81-4,  '84.     Speaker  '88-90.     D.  F.  C.  '91.     Agent-Gen.  •92-4.1842- 

Brennan,  Louis,  C.  B.     Inventor  Brenuan  torpedo,  Vic 1852 

Brereton  (brSr'ton),  John  Le  Gay.     Poetical  writer,  N.  S.  W 1871 

Brient,  Lachlau  John.     Editor  Daily  Telegraph,  Sydney,  1890-    185G 

Bright,  Henry  Edward,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  S.  A.  1873-5.     M.  P.  'GC-74,  '75-85. 

M.  L.  C.  '85- 1819 

Brisbane,  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Makdougall,  Bart.,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  H., 

D.  C.  L.     Gov.  N.  S.  W.  1821-5 1773 

Bromby,  Charles  Henry,  D.  D.     Bishop  Tas.  18G4-83 1814 

Brooke,  Gustavus  Vaughan.     Actor.     Lost  in  wreck  of  Steamer  ioiirfore.  .1818- 

Broome,  Sir  Frederick  Napier,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Gov.  W.  A.  1883-90 1842 

Broughton  (bra'ton),  William  Grant,  D.  D.     First  and  last  Bishop  of  Aus- 
tralia 1S3G-47."  First  Bishop  of  Sydney,  Metropolitan  '47-53 1 

Brown,  Alexander,  M.  L.  C.     Merchant,  N.  S.  W 1851 

Brown,  Nicholas  John,  M.  H.  A.     Min.  Tas.     Speaker  1891-  .     D.  F.  C. 

'91,  '97 1838 

Browne,  Thomas  Alexander.     Rolf  Boldreivood .     Author.     \_Robberij  im- 

<ln-  Ariiix-] 182G 

Browne,  Col.  Sir  Thomas  Gore,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.     Gov.  N.  Z.  1855-Gl, 

Tas.  'Gl-S 1807 

Brownless,  Sir  Anthony  Colling,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D.,  etc.     Chancellor 

Univ.  Melbourne 1817 

Brunker,  James  Nixon.     Min.  Lands  N.  S.  W.  1888-9,  '89-91.     Col.  Sec. 

94-  .     D.  F.  C.  '97 1832 

Eryce,  John.     Min.  N.  Z.  1879-81,  '81-4 1833 

Buckley,  Sir  Patrick  Alplionsus,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.     Atty.-Gen.  and 

Col.  Sec.  N.  Z.  1884-7,  '91-5.     Judge  '95-G 1841- 

BuUer  (bool'er).  Sir  Walter  Lawry,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Journalist,  author,  bar- 
rister, N.  Z 1838 

Bundey,  William  Henry.     Min.  S.  A.  1874-5,  '78-81.     Judge  '84-     1838 

Burdekin    (bQr'de-kTu),    Sydney.     Millionaire.     Mayor   Sydney   1890-1. 

M.  L.  A.  '80-2,''84-91,  '92-4 1839 

Burgess,  William  Henry.     Treas.  Tas.  1884-7.     D.  F.  C.  '91 1847 

Burke,  Robert  O'Hara.     Explorer,  Vic.     Perished  at  Cooper's  Creek 1821 

Burns,  James.     Founder  firm  Burns,  Philp  &  Co.  Ld 184G 

Burns,  John  Fitzgerald.     P.  M.  G.,  N.  S.  W.  1875-7,  '77-8.     Treas.  '85-6, 

'87-9 1832 

Burns,  Thomas,  D.  D.     First  Min.  N.  W.  Settlement,  Otago,  N.  Z 179G 

Burt,  Sir  Archibald  Paull,  Knt.     Chief  Justice  W.  A.  18G1-79 1810 

Burt,  Septimus,  Q.  C,  M.  L.  A.     Atty.-Gen.  W.  A.  1890-7 1847 

Burton,  Sir  William  Westbrooke,  Knt.     Pres.  L.  C,  N.  S.  W.  1858-61. 

Judge  '32-44 1794 

Butler,  Edward,  Q.  C,  M.  L.  C.     Atty.-Gen.  N.  S.  W.  1872-3 1829 

Butler,  Dr.  Henry.     Physician.     Speaker  Tas.  1877-85 1821 

Buvelot  (bu've-lo),  Abram  Louis.     Artist,  Vic 1814 

Buston,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell,  Bart.,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Gov.  S.  A.  1895-     1837 

Buzacott  (bui'a-kot),  Charles  Hardie,  M.  L.  C.      P.  M.  G.,  Q.  1879-80. 

Part  proprietor  Brisbane  Courier,  '80-94 1835 

Byrne.  Joseph  Patrick,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bishop  of  Bathnrst,  1885-     1843 

Byrnes,  Thosnas  Joseph,  M.  L.  C.     Sol.-Gen.  Q.  1890-3.     Atty.-Gen.  '93, 

'93-    18G0 


Died. 


-1868. 


—1855. 


-1889. 
-1852? 


-1871. 


-1894. 


—1860. 


-186G. 
-1896. 


—1853. 


-1887. 
-1897. 


-1896. 


-ISGl. 


-1871. 
-1879. 


-1888. 
-1879. 
-1885. 
-1888. 


c. 


Cadell,  Capt.  Francis.     Explorer  and  early  navigator  Murray  River 1822 — 1879. 

Cadman,  Alfred  Jerome,  M.  H.  R.     Min.  Mines,  etc.  N.  Z.  1891-     1847    . 

Cairns,  Adam,  D.  D.     Founder  Presbyteriauism  in  Vic 1802 — 1881. 

Cairns,  Sir  William  Wellington,  K.  C.  M.  G.    Gov.  Q.  1875-7,  Gov.  S.  A.  '77.1828—1888. 

Calvert,  Rev.  James.     Missionary  to  Fiji,  1838-5G 1813-1892. 

Calvert,  John  Jackson.     Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  N.  S.  W 1830    . 

Cambridge,  Ada.     Pseud,  of  Mrs.  G.  F.  Cross. 

Cameron,  Gen.   Sir  Duncan  Alexander,   G.   C.   B.      British   Commander 

Maori  War  1863-4 1808—1886. 

Camidge  (kam'Ij),  Charles  Edward,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bp.  Bathurst,  1887-     ..1838    . 

Campbell,  James,  M.  L.  A.  P.  M.  G.  Vic.  1882-6.  Min.  Trade  and  Cus- 
toms and  Education,  '93 .1845— 1893. 

Campbell,  John  Logan,  M.  D.     Merchant  Auckland,  N.  Z.,  since  1840. 

Patron  of  fine  arts 1817    . 

Campbell,  Robert.     Treas.  N.  S.  W.  1 85G,  '58-9 1 804—1859. 

Campbell-Praed,  Mrs.     Born  Rosa  Caroline  Murray-Prior.    Authoress..  1851     . 

Cani  (ka'ni),  John,  D.  D.,  LL.D.     R.  C.  Bishop  Rockhampton,  Q.  1882-    .1836—1898. 

Canterbury,  Viscount  (John  Henry  Thomas  Manners  Sutton,  K.  C.  B., 

G.  C.  M.  G.).     Gov.  Vic.  1866-73 1814—1877. 

Carandini  (kSr'an-de'ne),  Madame  Marie.    Prima  donna,  N.  S.  W.  and  Tas.1826 — 1894. 

Carey,  Maj.  Gen.  George  Jackson,  C.  B.     In  Maori  war  1SG3-5.     Acting 

Gov.  Vic.  '66 1828—1872. 

Cargill,  Capt.  William.     Founder  Otago  Settlement,  N.  Z 1784—1860 

Carleton,  Hugh  Francis.     Thirtv  years  M.  H.  R.,  N.  Z 1810—1890. 

Carr,  John.     Min.  S.  A.  1870-1,  '71-2,  '76-7 1819    . 

Carr,  Thomas  Joseph,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Abp.  Melb.  and  Metropolitan  1883-     ..1840    . 


Born. 
Carrington,  Earl  (Sir  Charles  Robert  Wynn-Carrington,  P.  C,  G.  C.  M.  G.). 

Gov.  N.  S.  W.  1885-90 .1843 

Carroll.  James.     Maori  .Member  Executive,  N.  Z.  1892-     1S57 

Carruthers,  Joseph  Hector  M'Neil,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Instruction  N.  S.  W. 

1889-91,  Lands  '94-     .     D.  F.  C.  '97 1857 

Carter,  Godfrey  Downes,  M.  L.  A,     Treas.  Vic.  1893-4 1830 

Casey,  James  Joseph,  C.  M.  G.     Min.  Vic.  18C8-9,  '72-4,  '74-5.     County 

Court  Judge  '84-     , 1831 

Catt,  Alfred,  M.  P.     Min.  S.  A.  1881-4,  '84,  '87-9 1833 

Cavenagh-IHainwarlng  (kSv'Sn-a-mSn'gr-ing),  Wentworth.     Min.  S.  A. 

1868-70,  '70,  '72-3 .". 1823- 

ChalliS,  John  Henry.     Merchant.     Left  .-6250,000  to  Sydney  Univ 1806- 

Chalmers,  Rev.  James.     Missionary  and  explorer.  New  Guinea 1841 

Chalmers,  William,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bishop  Goulburn,  1892-     1833 

Chambers,  Charles  Haddon.     Dramatist,  N.  S.  W 1860 

Champ,  Col.  William  Thomas  Napier.     First  Premier  Tiis 1808 

Chancer,  Alfred  Thomas.     Journalist  and  poet,  S.  A 18.52 

Chapman,  Henry  Samuel.     Judge,  N.  Z.  1843-50,  '64-75 1803 

Chapman,  Tliomas  Daniel,  M.  L.  C.     Several  times  Min.  Tas.     Pres.  L.  C. 

1882-4 1844 

Cheeke,  Alfred.    Judge,  N.  S.  W.  1865-76 1811 

Chllders  (chTl'derz),  Hugh  Culling  Eardley,  P.  C,  M.  P.     Member  first 

Ministry  Vic.  1855-7.     First  Agent-Gen 1827- 

ChUbb,  Charles  Edward.     Atty.-Gen.  Q.  1883.     Judge  '89-    1845 

Chute  (choot),  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Trevor,  K.  C.  B.     Commander  N.  Z.  1865-7. 

Administrator  N.  S.  W.  '67-8 1816- 

Clark,  Andrew  Inglis.     Atty.-Gen.  Tas.  1887-92,  '94-7.     D.  F.  C.  '91 1848 

Clark,  Charles.     Minister  Baptist  Church,  Melbourne,  now  Lecturer 1838 

Clarke,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Andrew,  R.  E.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.,  C.  L  E.     Mem- 
ber first  Ministry  Vic.  1855-7.     Several  times  Acting  Agent-Gen.    Gov. 

W.  A.  '46-7 1824 

Clarke,  Marcus.     Author  and  journalist,  Vic 1846 

Clarke,  Rev.  WilUam  Branwhite,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.     Geologist,  N.  S.  W 1798 

Clarke,  Sir  William  John,  Bart.,  M.  L.  C,  LL.D.     Pastoralist,  Vic 1831 

Clarke,  William  John  Turner,  M.  L.  C.  Pastoralist,  Tas.  Millionaire  . . .  1804- 
ClUford,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.  Pastoralist.  First  Speaker  H.  R.,  N.  Z.  '53-60. 1813 
Cockburn,  John  Alexander,  M.  D.,  M.  P.     Min.  S.  A.  1885-7,  '92,  '93-     . 

Premier  '89-90.     D.  F.  C.  '91,  '97 1850 

Cockbum-Campbell,  Sir  Thomas,  Bart.     First  Pres.  L.  C,  W.  A.  1890-2. .  1845 

Cockle,  Sir  James,  Knt.,  F.  R.  S.     First  Chief  Justice  Q.  1862-79 1819 

Coghlan  (kSg'lan),  Timothy  Augustine,  M.  I.  C.  E.     Statistician  N.  S.  W. 

1887-     .     Member  Civil  Service  Board, '9.5-     18.56 

Cohen,  Edward.     Min.  Trade  and  Customs  Vic.  1869-70,  '72-4,  '74-5 1822 

Cohen  (ko'en),  Henry  Emanuel.     Treas.  N.  S.  W.  1877-8.     Min.  Justice 

'83-5.     Judge,  '96-     1840 

Colenso  (kS-lSn'zo),  Rev.  William,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.   Missionary,  antiquary. 

Maori  and  Polynesian  scholar 1811 

Coles,  Sir  Jenkin,  K.  C.  M.  G.  Min.  S.  A.  1884-5,  '87-9.  Speaker  '90-  .  .1840 
Collins,    Col.    David.       Judge    Advocate   N.    S.    W.    1788-97.      Author. 

Founded  Hobart  1804.     First  Lieut.  Gov.  Tas.  1804-10 1754- 

Colton,  Sir  John,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Premier  S.  A.  1876-7,  '84-5 1823 

Combes    (koomz),   Edward,   C.  M.   G.,  M.  L.  C.     Artist.      Min.   Works 

N.  S.  W.  1877 1830- 

Conolly  (k5n'ol-T),  Edward  Tennyson.    Min.  Justice  N.  Z.  1882-3.     Atty.- 
Gen.  '83-4.     Judge,  '89-     1822 

Cook,  Capt.  James.     Discoverer  of  N.  S.  W.     Killed  in  Hawaii 1728 

Cook,  Joseph,  M.  L.  A.     P.  M.  G.,  N.  S.  W.  1894-     1860 

Cooper,  Sir  Charles,  Knt.     Fir.st  Chief  Justice  S.  A 1795- 

Cooper,   Sir  Daniel,  Bart.,   G.  C.  M.  G.     First  Speaker  L.  A.,  N.  S.  W. 

1856-GO.      Several  times  Acting  Agent-Gen 1821 

Cooper,  Pope  Alexander.     Atty.-Gen.  Q.  1880-2.     Judge '82-     1846 

Copeland.  Henry,  M.  L.  A.    Min.  Works  N.  S.  W.  1883,  Lands  '86-7,  '91-4. . .  1839 

Copley,  William,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  S.  A.  1890-2,  '92-3 1845 

Coppin,  George  Selth.  M.  L.  C.     Theatrical  pioneer,  Vic 1819 

Corbett,  James  Francis,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bishop  of  Sale,  Vic.  1887-     ? 

Costley,  Edward.     Bequeathed  £93,000  to  Auckland  institutions,  N.  Z 1794- 

CouttS  (kootz),  Gordon.     Artist,  Vic.  &  N.  S.  W 1867 

Couvreur  (koov'rur').  Mrs.  Jessie  Catherine.  Tasma.  Authoress,  Tas. ...  ?  - 
Cowie,  William  Garden,  D.  D.    C.  E.  Bishop  of  Auckland  1869-     .     Primate 

of  N.  Z.  1893-  1831 

Cowley  (kow'lT),  Alfred  Sandlings,M.L.  A.   Min.  Q.  1890-3.    Speaker '93-  .1848 
Cowper,  Sir  Charles,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Five  times  Premier  N.  S.  W.     Agent- 
Gen.  1870 1807- 

Cowper,  William  Macquarie,  M.  A.     Dean  of  Sydney  1858-     1810 

Crane,  Martin,  D.  D.,  0.  S.  A.     R.  C.  Bp.  Sandhurst,  Vic.  1874-     1818 

Creed,  Mrs.  John  Percy.     Born  Louise  Mack.     Noveli.st  N.  S.  W 1874 

Croke,  Thomas  William,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bishop  Auckland,  N.  Z.  1870-4. ..  .1824 

Cross,  Mrs.  G.  P.     Ada  Cambridge  and  A .  C.     Authoress,  Vic '. .  1844 

Crossley,  Ada.     Contralto  singer 1871 

Crowther  (krow'ther),  William  Lodewyk,  M.  L.  C,  M.  D.     Premier  Tas. 

1878-9 ". 1817- 

Cunningham,  Allan.     Botanist  and  explorer  1791- 

CurlewiS  (kfir-lob'is),  Mrs.  H.  R.    Born  Ethel  Turner.    Novelist,  N.  S.  W.1872 

Curnow  (kCr'no),  William.     Editor  Sydney  Morning  Herald  1886-    1832 

Curr,  Edward  Micklethwaite.     Authority  on  diseases  sheep  and  cattle,  Vic.  1820- 

Curran,  Rev.  John  Milne,  F.  G.  S.     Geologist,  N.  S.  W 1860 

Cuthbert,  Sir  Henry,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.    Min.  Vic.  1877-8,  '80,  '86-90, 

'94-5,  '96.     D.  F.  C.  '91 1829 


Died. 


-1895. 
-1880. 


—1881. 


-1881. 
-1878. 
-1897 
-1874. 
-1893. 


-1892. 
-Ifc95. 


;— 1877. 


-1895. 

-1779. 
-1887 


-1883. 
-1897 


-1885. 
-1839. 


-1889. 


D. 


Dalntree,  Richard,  C.  M.  G.     Govt.  Geologist  Q.  1868.     Agent-Gen. '72-6 . , 

Daley,  Victor  James.     Poet,  Vic 

Dalley,  William  Bede,  P.  C,  Q.  C.     Sol.-Gen.  N.  S.  W.  1858-9.     Atty.-Gen 

'75-7,  '77,  '83-5 

Dalrymple,  David  Hay.     Min.  Instruction  Q.  1895-     

Dalrymple,  George  Augustus  Frederick  Elphinstone.    Explorer.    Col.  Sec 

Q.  1866.     First  speaker  of  L.  A.,  Q 

Daly,  SirDominick,  Knt.     Gov.  S.  A.  1862-8 

Dampier,  Alfred.     Actor  and  dramatist 

Dampier,  "William.     Navigator.     Explored  W.  and  N.  coast  of  Australia, 

1688,  1699 

Dangar,  Henry  Carey,  M.  A.,  M.  L.  C,  N.  S.  W 

Darley,   Sir  Frederick   Matthew,  K.  C.  M.  G.      Chief  Justice,  1886-    , 

Lieut.  Gov.  N.  S.  W   '91-     

Darling,  Sir  Charles  Henry,  K.  C.  B.     Gov.  Vic.  1863-6 

Darling,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Ralph,  G.  C.  B.     Gov.  N.  S.  W.  1825-31 

Darrell  (dSr'rel),  George.     Dramatist  and  actor 

Darvall  (dar'val).  Sir  John  Bayley,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Q.  C.     Twice  Sol.-Gen.. 

thrice  Atty.'-Gen.  N.  S.  W 


1831- 
1858 


1831- 
1840 


1652- 
1830 

1830 

1809- 

1775- 


-1878. 

-1888. 


-1715. 


1817-181-3. 


a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  Zon^;  t,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  5,  S,  i,  8,  fi,  iAo'Z/  a,  e,  i,  o,  o6ic«re  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  fall;  thgre,  term ; 
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Born.  Died. 
Davenport,  Sir  Samuel,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D.     Wine  grower.     Min.  S.  A. 

1857.     Executive  Commr.  for  several  exhibitions 1818    . 

Davey,  Col.  Thomas.     Lieut.  Gov.  Tas.  1813-17 ?   —1873. 

David,  Taunatt  William  Edgewortli,  F.  G.  S.    Prof.  Geology  Sydney  Univ. .  1858    . 

Davies  (da'vis),  David  Mortimer.  Many  years  M.  L.  A.  Vic.  Min.  1S87-B0. 1837—1834. 
Davles,  John,  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.      P.  M.  G.,  N.  S.  W.  1877.      Commr. 

several  exhibitions 1839— 189G. 

Davies,  Sir  Matthew  Henry,  Knt.    Min.  Vic.  1886-7.    Speaker  L.  A. '89-91.1850    . 

Davis,  Alexander  Benjamin.     Cliiel  Rabbi  Great  Synagogue,  Sydney 1828    . 

Davis,  George,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Defense,  Vic.  1892-3 1833-1896. 

Davy,  Edward.     Scientist,  journalist,  farmer,  Vic 1806 — 1885. 

Dawes,  Nathaniel,  M.  A.     First  C.  E.  Bisliop  Rockhampton,  Q.  1892-     ..1843    . 

Deakin,  Alfred,  M.  L.  A.  Min.  Vic.  1S83-C,  '86-90.  Barrister  and  journal- 
ist.    D.  F.  C.  '91,  '97 1856    . 

Deffell,  George  Hibbert,  M.  A.     Judge,  N.  S.  W.  1888-9 1819-1895. 

De  LablUiere  (deli  lii'bel'yar'),  Francis  Peter.     Historian,  Vic 1840—1895. 

Delany,  Patrick,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Coadjutor  Abp.  of  Hobart  1893-     1853 . 

Deniehy  (den'I-lu),  Daniel  Henry.     Journalist,    litterateur,    politician, 

N.  S.  W.     M.  L.  A.  1856-9 1828—1865. 

Denison,  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  William  Thomas,  K.  C.  B.    Lieut.  Gov.  Tas.  1847-55. 

Gov.  N.  S.  W.  '55-61 1804—1871. 

Denniston,  John  Edward.     Judge,  N.  Z.  1889-     1845    . 

De  Thierry  (de  te-Sr'rl),  Charles,  Baron.    Proclaimed  himself  "  Sovereign 

Chief  of  N."Z. ' '  before  British  possession 1793—1864. 

Dlbbs,  Sir  George  Richard,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Premier  N.  S.  W.  1885,  '89,  '91-4. 

D   F   0    ")1  1833    

Dick,  Tlionias.     Min.  N.  Z.  1880-2,  '82-3,  '83-4 1823    . 

Dicken,  Charles  Sliortt,  C.   M.  G.,  F.  R.  G.   S.     Sec.  to  Agent-Gen.  Q. 

Acting  Agent-Gen.  1896 1841     . 

Dickinson,  Sir  Jolui  Nodes,  M.  A.     Judge,  N.  S.  W.  1844-61 1806—1882. 

Dickson,  James  Robert,  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Works  Q.  1876.     Treas. 

'76-9,  '83-7.    Home  Sec.  '98 1832    . 

Dobson,  Alfred.     Several  times  Min.  Tas 1849    . 

Dobson,  Frank  Stanley,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Q.  C,  M.  L.  C.     Sol.-Gen.  Vic. 

1881-3.     Chairman  Conmiittees  L.  C 1835—1895. 

Dobson,  Henry.     Premier  Tas.  1892-4.     D.  F.  C.  '97 1841    . 

Dobson,  Sir  William  Lambert,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  L.  S.    Politician,  Tas.   Judge, 

1870-85.    Chief  Justice  Tas.  '85-    .     Administrator  '84  &  '86-7 1833    . 

Docker,  Joseph,  M.  L.  C.     Col.  Sec.  N.  S.  W.  1868.     P.  M.  G.  '70-2.     Min. 

Justice  '75-7 1802—1884. 

DoddS,  John  Stokell,  C.  M.  G.     Judge,  Tas.  1887-     .    Atty.-Gen.  seven 

times.     Administrator  '88 1848    . 

Domett  (dom-gf),  Alfred,  C.  M.  G.     Premier  N.  Z.  1862-3.    Poet 1811—1887. 

Donaldson,  John,  M.  L.  A.   Min.  Education  Q.  1888.   Treas. '89-90.  D.F.  C. 

'91 1841—1896. 

Donaldson,  Sir  Stuart  Alexander,  Knt.     First  Premier  N.  S.  W.   1856. 

Treas.  '56-7 1815-1867. 

Douglas,  Adye,  M.  L.  C.     Premier  Tas.  1884-6.     Chief  Sec.  '92-4.     Pres. 

L.  C.     D.  F.  C.  '91,  '97 1815    . 

Douglas,  John,  C.  M.  G.     Treas.  Q.  1866.     Min.  Works  '67.     P.  M.  G. 

'68-9.     Min.  Lands  '76-7.     Premier  '77-9.     Agent-Gen.  '69-71.     Govt. 

Resident  Thursday  Island  '85-     1828    . 

Dow,  John  Lamont.     Journalist.     Min.  Vic.  1886-90 1837    . 

Dowllng,  Sir  James,  Knt.     Puisne  Judge  1828.     Chief  Justice  N.  S.  W. 

'37-44 1787—1844. 

Dowllng,  James  Sheen.     District  Court  Judge,  N.  S.  W.  1861-89 1819    . 

Downer,  Sir  John  William,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  P.,  Q.  C.     Premier  S.  A. 

1885-7,  '92-3.     D.  F.  C.  '91,  '97 1844    . 

Downes,   Maj.  Gen.    Major   Francis,   C.   M.   G.      Commandant  Military 

Forces  S.  A.  1877-85,  '88-93 ' 1834    . 

Doyle,  Jeremiah  Joseph,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bishop  Grafton,  N.  S.  W.  1887-     ..1852    . 

Drew,    William  Lewortliy  Goode,   C.    M.   G.     Auditor-Gen.  Q.  1877-89. 

Cliairman  Civil  Service  Board  '89-     1826    . 

Drury,  Lieut.  Col.  Edward  Robert,  C.  M.  G.     Bank  Manager,  Brisbane. 

Several  times  Acting  Commandant  Q 1832 — 1896. 

Dry,  Sir  Richard.     Speaker  Tas.  1851-5.     Premier  '66-9 1815—1869. 

Du  Cane,  Sir  Charles,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Gov.  Tas.  1869-74 1825—1889. 

Duff,  Sir  Robert  William,  P.  C,  G.  C.  M.  G.     Gov.  N.  S.  W.  1893-5 1835—1895. 

Duffy,  Sir  Charles  Gavan,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Several  times  Min.  Vic.    Premier 

1871-2.     Speaker  '75-80 1816    . 

Duffy,  John  Gavan,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Vic.  1880,  "90-2,  '92,  '94-     1844    . 

Duncan,  William   Augustine,   C.   M.   G.       Author.       Collector   Customs 

N.  S.  W.  1859-81 1811—1885. 

Dunne,  John,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bishop  of  Wilcannia,  N.  S.  W.  1887-     1846    . 

Dunne,  Robert,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bishop  of  Brisbane  and  Metropolitan  1882-7. 

Arclibishop '87-      18.33     . 

Dutton,  Charles  Boydell.     Min.  Lauds,  Q.  1883-7,  Railways  '87-8 1834    . 

Dutton,  Francis  Stacker,  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  G.  S.     Min.  Lands  S.  A.  1857-9. 

Premier  '63,  '65.      Agent-Gen.  '65-77 1816—1877. 

Dyson,  Edward.     Author  and  poet 1865    . 


E. 


Eagar,  Geoffrey.    Treas.  N.  S.  W.  1863-5,  '66-8.    Undersecretary  Treasury 

'72-91 1818- 

Eardley-Wilmot,  Sir  John  Eardley,  Bart.     Gov.  Tas.  1843-6 ?    - 

Eddy,  Edward  Miller  Gard,   Ass.  Inst.    C.  E.     Chief  Commr.  Railways. 

N.  S.  W 18.51- 

Edwards,  Worley  Bassett.     Judge,  N.  Z.  1890-      1S.50 

Elder,  Alexander  Lang.     Founder  firm  Elder,  Smith  &  Co.,  Adelaide 1815- 

Elder,  Sir  Tliomas,  6.  C.  M.  G.     Twelve  years  M.  L.  C,  S.  A.       Giver  of 

large  sums  for  public  objects 1818- 

Eliott,  Gilbert,  C.  M.  G.     First  Speaker  L.  A.,  Q.  1860-70 1796- 

EUery,  Robert  Lewis  John,  C.  M.  G.,  P.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  A.  S.     Govt.  Astron- 
omer Vic.  1853-'95 1827 

English,  Thomas,  M.  L.  C.    Min.  Works  S.  A.  1805-6,  '66-7.     M.  L.  C. 

'65-78,  '82-4 1819- 

Evans,  George  Essex.     Poet  and  critic,  Q ■ 1863 

Everard,  William.     Early  settler,  S.  A.     Thrice  Min 1819- 

Eyre,   Edward  John.     Explorer,  pastorallst,  author.     Lieut.  Gov.   N.    Z. 

1846-52 1815 


•1891, 
■1847 


1897, 
•1885' 


■1897 
■1871 


1884, 
1889! 


F. 


Fairfax,  John,  M.  L.  C.     Joint  proprietor  Sydney  Morning  Herald 1804 — 1877. 

FalthfuU.  William  Pitt.     Pastoralist,  N.  S.  W ". 1806-1896. 

Farjeon,  Benjamin  Leopold.    Novelist  and  journalist,  N.  S.  W ?       . 

Farnell,  James  Squire.     Premier  N.  S.  W.  1877-8  and  several  times  Min.  .1827— 1888. 


Born.     Died. 

Farr,  George  Henry,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.    Archdeacon  Diocese  Adelaide 1819    . 

Farrell,  John.     Journalist,  critic,  and  poet,  N.  S.  W 1851    . 

Faucett,  Peter,  M.  L.  C.     Sol.-Gen.  N.  S.  W.  1863-5.     Judge  '65-89 1814—1894. 

Favenc  (fSv'en),  Ernest.     Explorer  and  author 1845    . 

Fawkner,  John  Pascoe,  M.  L.  C.     One  of  the  founders  of  Melbourne 1792 — 1869. 

Featherston,  Isaac  Earl,  M.  D.     Min.  N.  Z.  1S6'J-71.       First  Agent-Gen. 

'72-6 1813—1876. 

Feilberg  (fll'berg),  Carl  A.     Journalist,  Q.  and  Vic.     Editor  Brisbane 

Courier 1844—1887. 

Fellows,  Thomas  Howard.     Several  times  Min.  Vic.     Judge  1872-8 1823—1878. 

Fenton,  Francis  Dart.    Chief  judge  of  the  Native  Land  Court  N.  Z.  1865-82. 

Chief  judge  of  Maori  Laud  Confiscation  Acts.     M.  L.  C.  '70 1824    . 

Fenton,  Michael.     Speaker  Assembly  Tas.  1856-61 1789—1874. 

Fergus,  Thomas.     Min.  N.  Z.  1887-91 1851    . 

FergUSSOn,  Sir  James,  Bart.,  P.  C,  G.  C.  S.  I.,  K.  C.  M.  G..  C.  I.  E. 

Gov.  S.  A.  1869-73.     Gov.  N.  Z.  '73-4  1832    . 

Finch-Hatton,  Harold.     Pastoralist,  Q.  1875-83 1 856    . 

Finlayson,  Jolm  Harvey.     Editor  and  proprietor  S.  A.  Hegister 1843     . 

Finniss,  Lieut.  Col.  Boyle  Travers.     Author.     Acting  Gov.  S.  A.  1854-5. 

First  Premier  '56-7.     Treas.  '58-60 1817—1893. 

Fisher,  Sir  James  Hurtle,  Knt.     First  Mayor  Adelaide.      First  Pres.  L.  C, 

S.  A.  1857-65 1790—1875. 

Fitchett  (fich'St),  Rev.  William  Henry.     Wesleyan  minister.     Australian 

editor  of  Rfvlew  oj  Reviews 1842    . 

Fitzgerald,  Capt.  Charles,  R.  N.     Gov.  W.  A.  1848-55 1791—1887. 

FltzGerald,  James  Edward,  C.  M.  G.     Min.  N.  Z.  1864-7.     Comptroller 

and  Auditor-Gen.  N.  Z.  '66-96 1818—1896. 

Fitzgerald,  Nicholas,  M.  L.  C.     Thirty  years  M.  L.  C.  Vic.    D.  F.  C.  '91..  1829 . 

Fitzgerald,  Sir  Thomas  Naghten,  Knt.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  I.     Surgeon,  Vie 1838    ■ . 

Fitzgibbon,   Edmund    Gerald,   C.   M.    G.     Town   Clerk   Melb.    1856-91. 

Chairman  Board  of  Works  '91-     1825    . 

Fitzherbert,  Sir  William,  K.   C.   M.  G,     Min.  N.   Z.   1864-5,  '65-9,  '72. 

Speaker  H.  R.  '76-9.     Speaker  L.  C.  '79-91 1810—1891. 

Fitzpatrick,  Michael,  M.  L.  A.     Undersecretary  Lands  N.  S.  W.  1856-69. 

Col.  Sec.  '77-8 1816—1881. 

Fitzroy,  Sir  Charles  Augustus,  K.  C.  B.,  K.  H.  Gov.  N.  S.  W.  1846-55. .  .1796-1858. 
Fitzroy,  Vice  Admiral  Robert,  R.  N.,  F.  R.  S.    Meteorologist.    Gov.  N.  Z. 

1843-5 1805—1865. 

Flanagan,  Roderick.     Historian,  N.  S.  W 1828—1861 . 

Fleming,  Sir  Valentine,  Knt.     Chief  Justice  Tas.  1854-70.    Administrator 

Tas.  '74 1809—1884. 

Fletcher,  James,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Mines  N.  S.  W.  1886,  Works  '89 1834-1891. 

Flinders,  Matthew.  Navigator.  Explored  Australian  and  Tas.  coasts. .  ..1774 — 1814. 
Folingsby   (fo'lIngz-bT),  George  Frederick.    Artist.    Director  National 

Gallery,  Melbourne 1830—1891. 

Foott,  Mary  Hannay.     Poetical  writer,  Q ?       . 

Forbes,  Sir  Francis  William,  Knt.     First  Chief  Justice  N.  S.  W 1784—1841. 

Forbes,  Frederic  Augustus.     Speaker  L.  A.,Q.  1871-3 1818—1877. 

Forrest,  Alexander,  M.  L.  A.     Explorer  W.  A.     D.  F.  C.  '91 1849    . 

Forrest,  Edward  Barrow,  M.  L.  C.     Merchant,  Q.     M.  L.  C.  1882-     1838    . 

Forrest,  Sir  John,   P.  C,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  G.  S.     Explorer. 

Premier  W.  A.  1890-    .     D.  F.  C.  '91, '97 1847    . 

Forster,  William.     Author.     Premier  N.  S.  W.  1859-60 1818—1882. 

Fosbery,  Edmund  Walcott.     Inspector-Gen.  PoUce  N.  S.  W 1833     . 

Foster,  Henry.     Min.  Vic.  1894- 1849     . 

Foster,  William  John.     Atty.-Gen.  N.  S.  W.  1877-8,  '87-8.     Min.  Justice 

'81-3.     Judge  '88-94 1831     . 

Fowler,  David.     Founder  firm  D.  &  J.  Fowler,  Adelaide 1826—1881. 

F03E,  Sir  William,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  A.     Premier  N.  Z.  1856,  '61-2,  '09-72, 

'73 1812—1893. 

Foxton,  Justin  Fox  Greenlaw.     Min.  Lands  Q 1849    . 

Francis,  James  Goodall.     Premier  Vic.  1872-4  and  several  times  Min 1819 — 1884. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  R.  N.,  K.  C.  H.,  D.  C.  L.     Lieut.  Gov.  Tas.  1837-43. 

[The  Arctic  explorer] 1786—1847. 

Fraser,    Sir  Malcolm,  K.  C.  M.   G.,  C.  E.     Col.  Sec.  (old  form)  W.  A. 

1 883-90.     Administrator,  '89-90.     First  Agent-Gen.  '92-     1834    . 

Fraser,  Simon,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Vic.  1890-2.     Many  years  M.  L.  A.  and 

M.  L.  C.     D.  F.  C.  '97...... 1834    . 

Freeling,  Maj.  Gen.    Sir   Artluir  Henry,  Bart.     Explorer  and  surveyor. 

Min.  S.  A.     M.  L.  C.  1857-76 1820-1885. 

Fullwood,  Albert  Henry.     Artist,  N.  S.  W 1865    . 

Fysh  (fish).  Sir  Philip  Oakley,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.     Several  times  Min. 

and  Premier  Tas.     Treas.  1894-     .     D.  F.  C.  '91, '97 1835    . 


G. 


Gallagher,  John,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Coadjutor  Bp.  Goulburn,  N.  S.  W.  1895-  .1852    

Garner,  Arthur.     Actor.     Theatrical  and  operatic  manager 1851    — ■ — 

Garran,  Andrew,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  M.  L.  C.     Editor  Sijdnnj  Morning  Herald 

1873-85.     Vice-Pres.  Executive  Council  N.  S.  W.  '95-    1825    

Garrard  (gSr'ard),  Jacob,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Works  N.  S.  W.  1885-6,  Instruc- 
tion'94-     1846     

Garrett,  Thomas,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Lands  N.  S.  W.  1875-7,  '77,  '87-8 1830-1891 

Garrick,  Sir  James  Francis,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Q.  C.     Atty.-Gen.  Q.  1878-9. 

P.  M.  G. '83-4.     Agent-Gen. '84-8 1836    

Garvan,  James  Patrick.     Min.  Justice  N.  S.  W.  1886-7.     Treas.  '89 1843-1896 

Gaunscn,    David,  M.  L.  A.     Attorney.     Many  years  M.  L.  A.  Vic 1846    

Gawler,  Lieut.  Col.  George,  K.  H.     Gov.  S.  A.  "1838-41 1 796-1869 

Gay,  WiUi.am.     Poetical  writer,  Vic 1865—1897, 

GelUbrand  (jgl'li-brand),  Walter  Angus  Bethune,  M.  L.  C.     Pres.  L.  C. 

Tas.  1884-9_ ?        

Geoghegan  (ga'a-gan),  Patrick  Bonaventure,  0.  S.  F.     R.  0.  Bp.  Adelaide 

1859-64 .". .  r 1811-1865, 

Glblin,  William  Robert.      Min.  Tas.      Premier.      Judge  1885-7.     Acting 

Cliief  Justice,  Administrator  '86 1840- 1S87, 

Glbney,  Matthew,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bishop  Perth,  W.  A.  1887-     1839    

Gifford,  Edric  Frederick,  Baron,  V.  C.     Col.  Sec.  W.  A.  1880-82 1849    

Giles,  Ernest,  F.  R.  G.  S.     Explorer  and  author,  W.  A ?    —1807 

Gill,  Samuel  Thomas.     Artist,  Vic.     \_The  Gillray  of  the  Gold  Fields'] 1829—1879 

GUI,  William  Wyatt,  LL.  D.     Missionary  South  Seas.     Author 1828—1896 

GlUen,  Peter  Paul,  M.  P.     Min.  S.  A.  1892,  '93-6 1858—1896 

Gillies,  Duncan.     Min.  Vic.  1868,  '72-4,  '74-5,  '75-7,  'SO,  '83-6.     Premier 

'86-90.    Agent-Gen.  '94-7.     D.  F.  C.  '91. 1834    , 

Gillies,  Thomas  Bannatyne.     Min.  N.  Z.  1862,  '03-4,  '72.     Judge  '75-89. . .    ?    -1889 

Gillon,  Edward  Thomas.     Editor  Wellinglon  Evening  I'osI,  N.  Z 1842—1896, 

Qlpps,  Col.  Sir  George,  Knt.     Gov.  N.  S.  W.  1838-46 1790—1847 

Qisborne,  William.     Min.  N.  Z.  1869-72,  '79.     Author 1825— 189S, 

Glasgow,  Earl  of  (Sir  David  Boyle,  G.  C.  M.  G.).     Gov.  N.  Z.  1892-7. . .  .1833    - 

Qlyde,  Lavingtou.     Seven  times  Min.  S.  A 1825 — 1889, 

Godley,  John  Robert.     A  leader  in  settlement  of  N.  Z 1814-1801 


fSr,  food,  fd6t ;  fOrl ;  ow  as  in  cow;  ch  as  in  chin  ;  u,  D  (see  p.  1719) ;  g  as  in  get ;  tli  as  in  tliine  ;  w,  k,  n  (see  p.  1719). 
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Born.     Died. 

Goe,  Field  Flowers,  D.  D.     C.  E.  BLsliop  of  Melbourne  18S7-     1832    . 

Gol'    brough,  Richard.     Founder  firm  Goldsbrougli  &  Co.  M3lboiniie 1821— ISSU. 

Gr     jworthy,  Sir  Roger  Tuckfield,K.  C.  M.  G.     Col.  Sec.  W.  A.  1S77-80.1S39    . 

C     Jchap,  Charles  Augustus,  M.  L.  C.     Commr.  Railways  N.  S.  W.  1878-88.1837—1890. 
(     Jdenough,  Commodore  James  Graham,  C.  B.,  C.  M.  G.     Commodore 

Australian  Station  1873^.     Killed  by  natives  at  Santa  Cruz 1830- 

Ooold,  Alipius,  D.  D.,  O.  S.  A.     First  Abp.  Melbourne  1848-8G 1812- 

Gordon,  Adam  Lindsay.     Poet  and  author,  S.  A.  and  Vic 1833 

Gordon,  Sir  Arthur  Hamilton,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  D.  C.  L.  (now  Baron  Stan- 
more).     Gov.  N.  Z.  lSSO-82 1829    

Gordon,  John  Hannah,  M.  L.  C.     Mm.  S.  A.  1889-90,  '92,  '93-     .     D.  F.  C.     ' 

'91,   97 1850    ■ 

Gore,  Sir  St.  George  Ralph,  Bart.     Immigration  agent,  Brisbane  1880-G..  .1841 — 1887 
Gore,  St.  George  Richard,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Lauds  Q.  181J2.    P.  M.  G.  'CG-7, 

'70 1812—1871 

Goimanston,  Viscount  (Sir  Jenico  William  Joseph  Preston,  G.  C.  M.  G.). 

Gov.  Tas.  1893-     1837     

Gorst,  Sir  JohnEldon,  P.  C,  M.  A.,  M.  P.,  Q.  C.    Prominent  in  N.  Z.  1800-G5.1835    

Gould,  Maj.  Albert  Jolni,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Justice  N.  S.  W.  1889-91,  '94-    . 

Chancellor  Diocese  Newcastle J  847    

Gould,  John,  F.  R.  S.     Author.     [Binls  of  Australia] 1804—1881 

Goyder,   George   Woodroffe,  C.   M.   G.     Explorer.      Surveyor-Gen.    S.  A. 

1801-94 1824    

Grace,  Morgan  Stanislaus,  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C,  M.  D.     Surgeon-Gen.  N.  Z..1837    

Graham,  George,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Vic.  1890-2,  '92-3 1838    

Graham,  Robert.     Pioneer  settler  and  founder  of  Grahamstowu  (Thames), 

N.  Z 1822—1885 

Grant,  James  Macpherson.     Min.  Vic.  ISCl,  'G4,  'G8-9,  '71-2,  '75,  '77-80, 

'81-3 1822—1885 

Green,  Arthur  Vincent,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.     Bp.  Grafton  and  Armidale  1894-  ..1857    

Greeves,  Augustus  Frederick  Adolphus.    Mayor  Melbourne  1849-50.    Min. 

Vic.  '57 1805 

Gregory,  Augustus  Charles,  C.  M.  6.,  M.  L.  C.     Explorer.     Surveyor-Gen. 

Q.  1859-79 1819 

Gregory,  Francis  Thomas,  M.  L.  C.     P.  M.  G.,  Q.  1883.     M.  L.  C.  '74-88.  .1821 

Gregson,  Thomas  George.     Premier  Tas.  1857-8 1799 

Gresson,  Henry  Barnes.     Judge,  N.  Z .  1854-75 1809 

Greville,  Edward,  M.  L.  C.     Founder  Year  Book  of  Australia.    N.  S.  W. . .  1822 
Grey,  Sir  George,  P.  C,  K.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  M.  H.  R.     Explorer 

W.  A.  1837-9.     Gov.  S.  A.  '41-5.     Lieut.  Gov.  N.  Z.  '45-8.     Gov.  N.  Z. 

'48-53,  'Gl-8.     (Gov.  Cape  Colony,   1854-Gl.)     Premier  N.  Z.   '77-9. 

D.  F.  C.  '91-    .     [Polynesian  iVt/l/iologi/] 1812    

Grilfith,   Sir  Samuel  Walker,  G.   C.  M.  G.     Twice  Premier,  four  times 

Min.     Q.     Chief  Justice  1893-     .     D.  F.  C. '91 1845    

Grimes,  Jolm  Joseph,  D.  D.,  S.  M.    E.  C.  Bp.  Christchurch,  N.  Z.  1887-     ..1842    

Griver,  Martin,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bishop  Perth,  W.  A.  1870-SG 1810— 18SC 

Groom,  William  Henry,  M.  L.  A.     Speaker  L.  A.,  Q.  1883-S 1833    

Gullett,  Henry.     Journalist.     Editor  Aiislralasiun  1872-85.     Asst.  Editor 

T/ie  Daily  Telegraph,  Sydney,  ^SH-dO,  Sydney  Morning  Herald '90-    .1837    

Gully,  John.     Artist,  N.  Z V        

Gumey.  Theodore  Thomas,  M.  A.     Prof.  Mathematics  Sydney  Univ 1849    

Gwynne,  Edward  Castres,  M.  L.  C.     Atty.-Gen.  S.  A.  1857.     Judge  '59-80. 

Acting  Chief  Justice  'G9-70. . . .  .• 1811—1888 


-1874. 


ISSS. 
1874. 


H. 


Haast   (hiist),  Sir  Jolm  Francis  Julius  von,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  S.,  etc. 

Geologist,  N.  Z 1824-1887. 

Hack,  John  Barton.     One  of  first  colonists  S.  A 1805—1884. 

Haddon,  Frederick  William.     Editor  A  rgus,  Melbourne,  1SG5-    1839    . 

Hadfield,  Octavius.     C.  E.  Bp.  WelUngton,  N.  Z.  1870.     Primate  N.  Z. 

1889-93 1815    . 

Haines,  William  ciark,  M.  L.  A.    First  Premier  Vic.  1855-7.  '57-S 1807— 18G4. 

Hale,  Matthew  Blagden,  D.  D.     First  C.  E.  Bishop  Perth,  W.  A.  1857-75. 

Bishop  Brisbane,  Q.  '75-85 1811—1895. 

Hall,  Sir  John,  K.  C.  M.   G.,  P.  M.  G.,  N.  Z.  18U6-9.      Col.  Sec.   '72-3. 

Premier  '79-82.     D.  F.  C.  '91 1824    . 

Halloran,  Henry,  C.  M.  G.    Principal  Undersec.  N.  S.  W.  18CG-78.    Author.  1811— 1893. 

Ham,  Cornelius  Job,  M.  L.  C.     Mayor  of  Melb.  1881-2.     Min.  Vic.  '90-2.     1837    . 

Hamilton,  Sir  Robert  George  Crookshank,  K.  C.  B.,  LL.  D.     Gov.  Ti,^. 

1887-92 1836—1895. 

Hamley,  Maj.  Gen.  Francis  Gilbert.     Administrator  S.  A.  18G8-9 1815— 187G. 

Hampden,  Viscount  (Henry  Robert  Brand).     Gov.  N.  S.  W.  1895-    1841     . 

Hampton,  John  Stephen.     Gov.  W.  A.  18G2-G8 ?    — 18G9. 

Hanson,    Sir  Richard   Davies,  Knt.     Atty.-Gen.    S.   A.   185G-7.     Premier 

'57-GO.     Chief  Justice  'Cl-76.     Administrator  '73 1805—1870. 

Harding,  George  Rogers.     Judge,  Q.  1879-95 1838—1895. 

Hargrave,  John  Fletcher,  M.  A.     Several  times  Sol. -Gen.  and  Atty.-Gen. 

N.  S.  W.     Judge  1805-81 1815— 1SS.5. 

Hargrave,    Lawrence.      Scientific    experimenter    witii    flying    machines, 

N.  S.  W ?        . 

Hargraves,  Edward  Hammond.     Discovered  gold  N.  S.  W.  1851 1810—1891. 

Harker,  George.     Many  years  M.  L.  A. ,  Vic.     Treas.  1 858-9 181 6—1879. 

Harmer,  John  Reginald,  M.  A.,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bishop  Adelaide  1895-     ....1857    . 

Harper,    Rev.    Andrew.     Oriental    scholar.     Prof,   of    Hebrew,    Ormond 

College,  Melbourne 1844    . . 

Harper,  Henry  John  Chitty,  M.  A.,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bp.  Christchurch,  N.  Z. 

1850-89.     Primate  N.  Z.  1869-89 1807—1893. 

Harpur,  Charles.     The  first  noteworthy  Australian  poet,  N.  S.  W 1812-1808. 

Hart,  Frederic  Hamilton,  M.  L.  C.     Merchant,  Brisbane 183G    . 

Hart,  John,  C.  M.  G.     Nine  times  Min.  S.  A.,  thrice  as  Premier 1809-1873. 

HartnoU,  William.     Min.  Lands  and  Works,  Tas.  1892-4 V        . 

Haultain  (hal'tau'),  Col.  Theodore  Minet,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  N.  Z.  1865-9. ...  1817    . 

Hawker,  George  Charles,  M.  P.,  M.  A.     Min.  S.  A.  1875,  '70,  '77-S,  '78-81, 

'81.     Speaker  '00-5 1818—1895. 

Hay,  Alexander,  M.  L.  C.  Min.  Works  S.  A.  1860-1, '01.  M.  L.  C. '83-  ..1820—1898. 
Hay,  Sir  John,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.     Speaker  L.  A.,  N.  S.  W.  1802-5. 

Pres.  L.  C.  '73-92 1810-1892. 

Hayter,  Henry  Heylyn,  C.  M.  G.     Govt.  Statist  Vic.  1874-95 1821—1895. 

Heales,  Richard,  M.  L.  A.     Premier  Vic.  18G0-1.     Min.  Lands  '63-4 1823—1864. 

Heaphy,  Maj.  Charles,  V.  C.     Engaged  in  the  Maori  War  N.  Z 1821  ?-1881. 

Hearn,  William  Edward,  M.  L.  C. ,  LL.  D.     Scholar  and  author  Vic 1826—1888. 

Heath,  Commander  George  Poynter,  R.  N.     Chairman  Marine  Board  Q. 

Postmaster  1860-90 1830    . 

Heaton,  John  Henniker,  M.  P.    Author.    lAustralion  Dictionary  of  Dates'].  A8i8    . 

Hector,  Sir  James,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  D.,  etc.     Geologist.     Chancellor  Univ. 

of  N.  Z 1834    . 

Heke,  Hone  (ha'ka,  ho'na).     Maori  chief ,  fought  against  British,  1844 ?    — 1850. 

Hemmant,  William.     Treas.  Q.  1874-6.     Acting  Agent-Gen.  '84 1837    . 

Honey,  Thomas.    Journalist,  novelist,  and  poet,  N.  S.  W ?       . 


Born.     Died 

Henry,  John.     Treas.  Tas.  1892-4.     D.  F.  C.  '97 1834    

Hensman,  Alfred  Peach.     Atty.-Gen.  W.  A.  1883-G.    Judge  '92-     V       

Henty,  Edward.     First  settler  in  Vic 1809—1878 

Henty,  Francis.     Early  settler  in  Vic 1815—1889. 

Henty,  James,  M.  L.  C.     Founder  firm  James  Henty  Jt  Co.,  Melbourne. .  .1800— 1882 

Henty,  William.     Several  times  Min.  Tas ?    1881 

Herbert,  Sir  Robert  George  Wyudham,  G.  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.  First 
Premier  Q.  1859-06.  20  years  Undersecretary  Colonies.  Agent-Gen. 
Tas 1831    . 

Heron,  Mrs.  Emily  Australie.     A  usfrulie.     Poetess,  N.  S.  W 1845—1890. 

Heydon,  Charles  Gilbert,  Q.  C,  M.  L.  C.     Atty.-Gen.  N.  S.  W.  1893-4....  1845    . 

Heydon.  Louis  Francis,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Justice  N.  S.  W.  1885-0 1848    . 

Higgins,  Joseph,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bp.  Auxiliary  of  Sydney  1889-     1839    . 

Higinbotham  (hTg'In-both'am),  George,  M.  A.     Journalist  and  barrister. 

Atty.-Gen.,  Judge,  Chief  Justice,  Vic 1827 — 1892. 

Hlndmarsh  (Innd'marsh),  Rear  Admiral  Sir  John,  K'.  H.     First  Gov.  S.  A. 

18311-38 1780-1859. 

Hingston,  James.     Author,  Vic.     IT/ie  Austrnllan  Abroad.] 1830    . 

Hirsch,  Max.     Political  writer  and  lecturer,  Vic.     Single  tax  advocate 1852    

Hislop.  Tlionias  William.     Min.  N.  Z.  1S87-9,  '89-91 1850    . 

HobhOUSe.  Ednunid,  D.  D.     First  C.  E.  Bp.  Nelson,  N.  Z.  1805-     1817     . 

Hobson,  Captain  William,  E.  N.     Lieut.  Gov.  N.  Z.  1840-41.     First  Gov. 

'41-42 1793—1842. 

Hodges,  Henry  Edward  Agincourt.     Judge,  Vic.  1889-     1847    . 

Hodgkinson,  William  Oswald,  F.  R.  G.  S.     Journalist  and  explorer.    Min. 

Mines  Q.  1887-8,  Instruction  '90-3 1838    . 

Hodgson,  Sir  Arthur,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Pioneer  squatter.     Min.  Works  Q.  1808. 

Col.  Sec.  '69 1818    . 

Hogan,  James  Francis,  M.  P.     Journalist  and  author 1855    , 

Hogben  (hSg'ben),  George,  M.  A.  Gold  medalist,  R.  G.  S.  Sec.  Seisnio- 
logical  Committee  Australasian  Association  for  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence   1853    . 

Holder,  Frederick  William,  M.  P.    Premier  S.  A.  1892.    Treas. '89-90, '94-  . 

D.  F.  C.  '97 1850    . 

Holdsworth,  Philip  Joseph.     Journalist  and  poet,  N.  S.  W 1850    . 

Holroyd  (hSl'roid),  Arthur  Todd,  M.  D.,  F.  L.  S.,  P.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  Z.  S. 

Min.  Works  N.  S.  W.  1863-5.     Judge  '6(i-79 1806— 18b7. 

Holroyd,  Edward  Dundas,  M.  A.     Judge,  Vic.  1881-     1828    . 

Holt,  Bland.     Actor  and  theatrical  manager 1850    . 

Holt,  Thomas.     Treas.  N.  S.  W.  1850.     M.  L.  C.  '08-83 1811—1888. 

Homburg,  Robert,  M.  P.     Atty.-Gen.  S.  A.  1890-2,  '92-3 1848    . 

Hongi  (ho'nge),  properly  Hong^  Ika.     Chief  of  the  Ngapuhi  tribe,  N.  Z. 

The  Maori  Napoleon ?    — 1828. 

Hood,  Joseph  Henry.     Judge,  Vic.  1891- 184G    . 

Hopetoun    (hop'ton).    Earl    of    (Sir    John   Adrian    Louis    Hope,   P.   C, 

G.  C.  M.  G.).  'Gov.  Vic.  1889-95 1860 . 

Hopkins,  Livmgstou.     Artist  and  caricaturist,  N.  S.  W 1846    . 

Hordern,  Samuel.     Merchant,  Sydney 1848    . 

Home,  Thomas.     Judge,  Tas.  1848-00 1800—1870. 

Hornung,  Ernest  William.     Novelist,  Vic 1806 . 

Hoskins,  James,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Works  N.  S.  W.  1877,  Lands  '78-81 1823    . 

Hoskins.  William.     Shakespearean  scholar.     Actor 1816 — 1886. 

Hotham  (hSth'am),  Sir  Charles,  K.  C.  B.  First  Gov.  Vic.  '54-55.  Capt.  R.  N. 1806— 1855. 

Hovell,  Captaiu  William  Hilton.     Explorer,  N.  S.  W 1786-1876. 

Howe,  George.  Founder  of  Sydney  Gazette  in  1803,  first  Australian  news- 
paper  1764—1821. 

Howe,  James  Henderson,  M.  P.  Min.  S.  A.  '85-7,  '89-90,  '92-3.  D.  F.  C.  '97.1839    . 

Hewitt,  Alfred  William,  F.  G.  S.     Ethnologist  and  explorer,  Vic 1830    . 

Hughes,  Henry  Kent.     Treas.  S.  A.  1808-70,  '72 1880. 

Hughes,  Sir  Walter  Watson,  Knt.     A  founder  of  Adelaide  Univ 1803—1887. 

Hume,  Alexander  Hamilton,  F.  R.  G.  S.     Explorer 1797 — 1873. 

Hume,  Fergus.    Novelist,  Vic 1862    . 

Hunter,  Capt.  John,  R.  N.     Gov.  N.  S.  W.  1795-1800 1737—1810. 

Hutton,  Capt.  Frederick  WoUaston,  F.  R.  S.    Prof.  Biology  Canterbury 

College.  N.  Z 1830    . 

Hyde-Harris,  John.     JUn.  N.  Z.  1807-8 1825— 188G. 


I. 


Inglis,  James.     Merchant  and  author.     Min.  Instruction  N.  S.  W.  1887-9.1845    . 

Innes,  Frederick  Maitland,  M.  L.  C.    Min.,  Premier,  Pres.  L.  C,  Tas 1810—1882. 

Innes,  Sir  Joseph  George  Long,  Knt.     Sol. -Gen.  N.  S.  W.  1872-3.     Atty.- 
Gen.  '73-5.     Min.  Justice '80-1.     Judge  '81-90 1834-1890. 

Ireland,  Richard  Davies.     Twice  Atty.-Gen.,  once  Sol. -Gen.  Vic 1810—1875. 

Irwin,  Capt.  Frederick  Chidley.     Lieut.  Gov.  W.  A.  1832-3.    Gov. '47-8..    ?          ? 
Isaacs,  Isaac  Alfred.  Sol. -Gen.  Vic.  1893^.  Atty.-Gen. '94-    .  D.  F.  C. '97.1855    . 


J. 


Au- 


.1845 


Jack,  Robert  Logan,  F.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S.     Govt.  Geologist  Q.  1877 

thor 

Jacob,  Archibald  Hamilton,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Mines  N.  S.  W.  1877.     Chair- 
man Committees  L.  C 1829 

Jacobs,  Henry,  D.  D.     Dean  Christchurch,  N.  Z 1824 

James,  Stanley,  LL.  D.     Julian  Thomas.     Journalist  and  special  corre- 
spondent.    \_The  Vagabond] 1839—1896, 

Jelferis  (j5f'e-rTs),  James.     Congregational  minister  Adelaide,  formerly 

Sydney. . .". 1833 

Jenkins,  John  Greeley.     Min.  S.  A.  1891-2,  '94-    1851 

Jenner,  Caleb  Joshua,  M.  L.  C.    Twenty  years  M.  L.  C,  Vic.    Min.  1869- 

70,  '71-2 1830—1890 

Jennings,    Sir  Patrick  Alfred,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C,  LL.  D.     Pasto- 

ralist.    Premier  N.  S.  W.  1886-7.     D.  F.  C.  '91 1831—1897 

Jenyns  (jen'euz),  Essie.     (Now  Mrs.  J.  H.  IVood.)    Actress .?        

Jephcott,  Sydney  Wheeler.     Poetical  writer,  Vic 1864    

Jersey,  Earl  of  (Sir  Victor  Albert  George  Child  Villiers,  P.  C,  G.  C.  M.  G.). 

Gov.  N.  S.  W.  1891-3 1845    

Jervois,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  William  Francis  Drummond,  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G., 

R.  E.     Gov.  S.  A.  1877-83.     Gov.  N.  Z.  '83-9 1821—1897 

Johnston,  Alexander  James.     Judge,  N.  Z.  1855-88.     Author 1820—1888, 

Johnston,  Lieut.  Col.  George.     N.  S.  W.  Corps.     Deposed  Governor  Bligh 

1808 1764-1826 

Johnston,  Robert  Mackenzie,  F.  L.  S.     Govt.  Statistician  Tas.  1881-     .  ..1844 

Johnston,  Walter  Woods.     Min.  N.  Z.  1881-2,  '82,  '83^ 1839 

Jones,  Richard.    Merchant,  Sydney.     Treas.  N.  S.  W.  1858-9 1816—1892 

Josephson,  Joshua  Frey.     Sol.-Gen.  N.    S.   W.   1868-9.     District  Court 

Judge,  '09-84 1815—1892 

Julius,  Churchill,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bishop  Christchurch,  N.  Z.  1890- 1847 


a,  e,  f,  5,  u,  long  ;  a,  e,  o,  less  prolonged  ;  S,  S,  T,  5,  Q,  short ;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719)  j  far,  fall;  thSre,  term; 
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K. 


Bom. 
Keepa  or  Kemp ;  properly  Meha  Keepa  Te  Rangi-hiwi-nui  (lua'iia 

ka'a-pa  ta  la'nee-lie'vve-noo'e).     Major  N.  Z.  C.     Maori  cliief  and  war- 

rior..    1S61 

Kelly,  Jolm  Lkldell.     Poet  and  ioumalist,  N.  Z 1850 

Kemble,  Jtyra.     Stage  name  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  White.     Actress 1861 

Kendall,  Henry  Clarence.     Poet,  N.  S.  W 1S12- 

Kenna  (Icen-na'),  Francis.     Poet,  Q 18G5 

Kennedy,  Sir  Arthur  Edward,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.     Gov.  W.  A.  1855-C2. 

Gov.  Q.  '77-83 1809- 

Kennedy,  Edmund  Besley  Court.    Explorer  N.  S.  W.  and  Q.    Murdered  by 

aborigines 1817- 

Kennerley,  Alfred.     Premier  Tas.  1873-C 1811 

Kennion,  George  Wyndham,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bishop  Adelaide  1882-94 1845 

Kerferd,  George  Briscoe.     Min.  Vic.  1868,  '72-4,  '75-7,  '80,  '83-6.     Premier 

'74-5.     Judge  '86-9 1831- 

Kernot,  William  Charles,  M.  A.,  C.  E.     Prof.  Engineering  Melb.  Univ 1845 

King,  Henry  Edward.     Min.  Mines  Q.  1874-6.     Speaker  '76-S3 1832 

King,  John.     Sole  survivor  of  Burke  and  Wills  E.xpedition  18C0 1838- 

King,  Capt.  Philip  Gidley,  R.  N.    Supt.  Norfolk  Isl.  1788-90.     Gov.  N.  S.  W. 

1800-06 1758 

King,   Philip  Gidley,   M.  L.   C.      Manager  Australian  Agricultural   Co., 

N.  S.  W 1817 

King,  Rear  Admiral  Phillip  Parker,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.     Manager  Australian 

Agricultural  Co.,  N.  S.  W 1791 

King,  Thomas,  M.  P.     Journalist.     Min.  Education  S.  A.  1878-81 1835- 

Kingsley ,  Henry.     Author  of  novels  desciibing  Australian  life 1830 

Kingston,  Charles  Cameron,  P.  C,  Q.  C,  D.  C.  L.     Min.  S.  A.  1884-5, 

'87-9, '92.     Premier '93-     .     D.  P.  C.  '91, '97 1850 

Kingston,  Sir  George  Strickland,  Knt.     First  Speaker  L.  A.,  S.  A.  1857-60, 

■65-80 1807- 

Kinross,    John,   D.   D.     Principal   St.   Andrews   (Presbyterian)   College, 

Sydney ■«. 1833 

Kintore,  Earl  of  (Sir  Algernon  Hawkins  Thomond  Keitli-Falconer,  P.  C, 

G.  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D.).     Gov.  S.  A.  1889-93 1852 

Kirk,  Thomas,  F.  L.  S.     Botanist,  N.  Z 1828- 

KreHt,  Joliann  Louis  Gerhard,  F.  L.  S.  Naturalist  and  autlior,  N.  S.  W..1830- 
KriChauff  (kriK'owf),  Friedrich  Edouard  Heinrich  Wulf,  M.  L.  C.     M.  P. 

in  S.  A.  1857-8,  '70-82,  '84-90.     M.  L.  C.  '90 1824 


Died. 


-1883 


-1848, 
-1897, 


-1889 

-1872^ 
-1808, 


-1856, 
-1886 
-1876 


—1881 


-1898 
-1881 


L. 


Lackey,  Sir  John,  K.  C.  M.  6.     Min.  Works  N.  S.  W.  1875-7,  '78-83.     Min. 

Justice  '77.     Pres.  L.  C.  '92-    1830 

Lalor,  Peter.     Eureka  stockade  1854.     Speaker  L.  A.  Vic.  1880-87 1827—1889. 

Lamington,  Baron  (Sir  Cliarles  Wallace  Alexander  Napier  Ross  Coohrane- 

Baillie,  K.  C.  H.  G.).     Gov.  Q.  1896-     1860 

Landsborough,  William.     Explorer  of  soutliwest  Q 1886, 

Lang,  John  Uunmore,  D.  D.,  M.  L.  A.     Presbyterian  minister,  politician 

and  author 1799— 1S7S 

Langridge,  George  David,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Vic.  1880-1,  '83-6,  '90-1 1829-1891, 

Langton,  Edward.     Treas.  Vic.  1868,  '72-4 1828    

Lanigan,  William,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bp.  Goulbum,  N.  S.  W.  1867-     1820    

Larnach  (lar'nSk),  Donald.    Pastoralist,  N.  S.  W.   Manager  London  Branch 

Bank  of  N.  S.  W.  1852-96 1817— 189C, 

Larnach,  William  James  Mudie,  C.  M.  G.     Min.  N.  Z.  1877-8,  '8,5-7 1838    , 

La  Trobe,  Charles  Joseph,  C.  B.     Supt.  Port  Phillip  1839-51.    Lieut.  Gov. 

Vic.  '51-4 ; 1801—1875 

Lawes,  William  George,  D.  D. ,  F.  R.  G.  S.     Missionary  New  Guinea 1839    

Lawson,  Henry.     Poet  and  novelist,  N.  S.  W 1867    , 

Lawson,  Lieut.  William.     Explorer.     Crossed  the  Blue  Mts.  with  Blaxland 

in  1813 ?  ? 

Layard,  Edgar  Leopold,  C.  M.   G.     Administrator  Fiji  1874-5.     Consul 

New  Caledonia 1824    . 

Leake,  George  Walpole,  M.  L.  C,  Q.  C.     Police  Magistrate,  etc.     Acting 

Chief  Justice  W.  A.  1879-80,  '88 1826—1895. 

Learmonth  (ler'month),  Thomas  Livingstone.     Pastoralist,  Vic 1818     . 

Lefroy  (le-froi'),  Anthony  O'Grady,  C.  M.  G.     Colonial  Treas.  W.  A.  1856- 

90. . . ." 1818 


Lefroy,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  John  Henry,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.   Gov.  Tas.  1880-1 ..  1817- 
Leiclihardt  (liK'hart),  Ludwig.   Explorer.    Supposed  perislied  while  explor- 
ing Q 1813- 

Lenihan,  George  Michael,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bishop  Auckland  1896-    

Levey  (ISv'T),  George  Collins,  C.  M.  6.     Journalist  and  author.     Sec.  or 

Commr.  for  Vic.  many  exhibitions 1835 

Lewis,  Neil  Elliot,  M.  A.,  B.  C.  L.     Barrister.     Atty.-Gen.  Tas.  1892-4. 

D.  F.  C.  '97 1858 

Leys,  Thomson  William.     Newspaper  proprietor  and  writer,  N.  Z 1850 

Light,  Col.  William.     First  Surveyor-Gen.  S.  A.     Laid  out  the  site  of  Ade- 
laide  1784- 

Lilley,  Sir  Cliarles,  Knt.     Atty.-Gen.  Q.  1865-6,  '66-7.     Premier   '08-9. 

Judge  '74^9.     Chief  Justice  '79-93 1830- 

Linton,  Sydney,  D.  D.     First  C.  E.  Bishop  of  Riverina,  N.  S.  W.  1884-94.  .1841- 
Lisgar,  Lord.     See  Young,  Sir  John. 

Lissner,  Isidor,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Mines  and  Works,  Q.  1893 1842 

Lister.  William  Lister.     Artist,  N.  S.  W.     Pres.  N.  S.  W.  Art  Society.  - .  .1860 
Liversidge,  Archibald,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.     Chemist  and  mineralogist.     Prof. 

Chemistry,  Sydney  Univ 1847 

Lloyd,  George  Alfred,  M.  L.  C.     Treas.  N.  S.  W.  1872-5.     Min.  Mines  '77 .  .1815- 
Loch  (loK  or  lok).   Baron  (Sir  Henry  Brougham  Loch,  P.  C,  G.  C.  B., 

G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  C.  B.,  C.  B.).     Gov.  Vic.     1884-0 1827 

LoftUS,  Sir  Augustus  William  Frederick  Spencer,  P.  C,  6.  C.  B.     (Com- 
monly called  Lord  Lof tus. )    Gov.  N.  S.  W.  1879-8.5 1817 

Long,  Sidney.     Artist,  N.  S.  W 1872 

Longmore,  Francis,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Vic.  1869-70,  '71-2,  '75,  '77-80 1826 

Lonsdale,  Captain  William.     Administrator  Vic.  1836.     First  Col.  Sec.  of 

Vic ? 

Lorimer,  Sir  James,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.     Eleven  years  M.  L.  C.     Min. 

Vic.  1886-9 1831- 

Lowe,  Robert,  G.  C.  B.,  LL,  D.,  afterwards  Viscount  Sherbrooke.     Mem- 
ber (old)  L.  C,  N.  S.  W.  1843-.50 1811- 

Luck,  Johii  Edmund,  D.  D.,  O.  S.  B.     R.  C.  Bp.  Auckland,  N.  Z.  1882-96.  .1839- 
Lukln  (loo'kTn),  Gresley.     Journalist  and  newspaper  proprietor,  N.  S.  W., 

Q.,andN.  Z 1840 

Lutwyche  (liit'wTch),  Alfred  James  Peter,  M.  A.     Sol.-Gen.  N.  S.  W.  1856, 

'.58-9.     First  Judge,  Q 1810- 

Lyne,  William  John,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Works  N.  S.  W.  1885,  '86-7,  '91-4, 

Lands  '89.     1).  F.  C.  '97 1844 

Lyster,  William  Saurin.     Theatrical  manager,  Melbourne 1827- 


-1897. 
-1892. 


-1848. 


-1838. 


-1897. 
-1894. 


-1897. 


-1889. 


-1892. 
•1896. 


-1880. 
-18S0'. 


M, 


Born.     Died. 
MacaliSter,  Arthur,  C.  M.  6.     Min.  Lands  Q.  1862-6,  '66-7,  '68-70.     Pre- 
mier'66, '74r-6.     Speaker  '70-1.     Agent-Gen. '76-82 1883. 

Macandrew,  James.     Min.  N.  Z.  1877-9,  '84.     Many  years  M.  H.  R 1820—1887. 

Macarthur,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Edward,  K.  C.  B.     Commander  Britisli  Forces 

in  Australia  1855.     Acting  Gov.  Vie.  1856 1789—1872. 

Macarthur,  John.     Founder  of  Australian  wool  industry 1767 — 1834. 

Macarthur,  Sir  William,  Knt.,  M.  L.  C.     Pastoralist,  N,  S.  W 1800—1882. 

Macartney,  Hussey  Burgh,  D.  D.     Dean  of  Melbourne 1799—1894, 

MacBain,  Sir  James,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.     Pres.  L.  C.  Vic.  1884-92 1828—1892. 

MacCallum,  Mungo  William,  M.   A.     Prof.  Modern  Literature   Sydney 

Univ 1854    . 

McOoll,  James  Hiers,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Mines,  etc.  Vic.  1893-4 1844 . 

McCoy,  Sir  Frederick,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.    Prof.  Natural  Science 

Melbourne  Univ.     Author 1823    . 

M'Crae,  George  Gordon.     Poet  and  dramatist 1833    . 

McCubbin,  Frederick.     Artist,  Vic 1855    . 

McCuUoch,  Sir  James,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Premier  Vic.  1863-8,  'G8-9,  '70-1, 

'75-7 ,1819—1893. 

McCuUoch,  William,  M.  L.  C.     Pastoralist.     Many  years  M.  Ij.  C.  Vic. 

Min.  1894-   1832     . 

Macdonald-Paterson,  Thomas,  M.L.C.    P.  M.  G.,  Q.  1885-7.   D.F.  C. '91.1844    . 

McDonnell,  Morgan  Augustus.     Atty.-Gen.  Vic.  1868,  '69-70 1821—1889. 

MacDonnell,  Sir  Richard  Graves,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.    Gov.  S.  A.  1855-62. . .  .1814— 1881. 

McDonnell,  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas,  N.  Z.  C.     Prominent  in  Maori  war  N.  Z..1832    . 

MacFarland,  John  Henry,  M.  A. ,  LL.  D.     Master  Ormond  (Presbyterian) 

College,  Melbourne 1851     . 

MacGregor,  Sir  William,  M.  D.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.     Administrator  British 

New  Guinea  1888-     ,  1846    . 

McIIwraith,  Sir  Thomas,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  A.    Premier  Q.  1879-82,  '88,  '93. 

D.  F.  C.  '91 1835    . 

Mclntyre,  Sir  John,  Knt.,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Vic.  1893-4 1832    . 

Mack,  Louise.     See  Ceeed,  Mrs. 

Mackay,  Angus.     Journalist.     Min.  Vic.  1870-1,  '72-4,  '74-5.     Founder 

Daily  Telegraph,  Sydney,  1883 1824—1886. 

Mackay,  Kenneth.     Novelist,  poet,  and  dramatist,  N.  S.  W 1859    . 

Mackellar,  Charles  Kinnaird,  M.  B.,  C.  M.,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Mines  N.  S.  W. 

1886-7 1844    . 

Mackelvie,  James  Tanuock.    Endowed  Auckland  art  collection,  N.  Z 1824 — 1885. 

McKennall,  E.  Bertram.     Sculptor,  Vic 1865    . 

McKenzie,  John.     Min.  Lands,  etc.  N.  Z.  1890- 1838    

Mackenzie,  Sir  Robert  Ramsay,  Bart.    Treas.  Q.  1859-62.    Premier  '67-8.  .1809— 1873. 
McKerrow,    James,   F.  R.  A.  S.      Surveyor-Gen.  N.  Z.    1878-89.     Chief 

Commr.  Railways  1889-    .     Lands  Purchase  Commr 1834    . 

McKinlay,  John.     Explorer  and  pastoralist 1819 — 1872. 

Mackinnon,  Lauchlan.     A  proprietor  of  Argus,  Melbourne,  1852-88 1817—1888. 

MacLaurin,  Henry  Norman,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  M.  L.  C.     Chancellor  of  Syd- 
ney Univ.     Vice  Pres.  E.xecutive  Council  N.  S.  W.  1893-4 1835    . 

McLean,  Allan,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Vic.  1890-2,  '92-3,  '94-     1840    . 

McLean,  Sir  Donald,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Native  Min.  N.  Z.  1809-72,  '72-6 1820—1877. 

McLean,  George,  M.  .L.  C.     Min.  N.  Z.  1876-7,  '84 1834    . 

McLean,  John  Donald,  M.  L.  A.     Pastoralist.     Treas.  Q.  1866 1821—1866. 

Macleay,  Alexander,   M.   L.   C,   F.  R.  S.,   F.  L.  S.,   Col.  Sec.    1825-37. 

Speaker  of  L.  C.  '43-6,  N.  S.  W 1767—1848. 

Macleay,  Sir  George,  K.  C.  M.  G.   Explorer.    Member  first  L.  A.,  N.  S.  W. .  .1809—1891. 
Macleay,  Sir  William  John,  Knt.,  M.  L.  C.     Explorer,  scientist,  politician, 

N.  S.  W 1820—1891. 

McLellan,  William,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Vic.  1870,  '71-2,  '75-7 1831     . 

Macleod,  William.     Portrait  artist,  N.  S.  W 1850    . 

MacMahon,  Capt.  Sir  Charles,  Knt.     Speaker  L.  A.  Vic.  1871-77,  '80..  ..1824— 1891. 

McMillan,  Angus.     Discoverer  of  Gippsland,  Vic 1810-1865. 

McMillan,  William,  M.   L.  A.      Merchant.      Treas.   N.   S.   W.    1889-91. 

D.  F.  C.  '91,  '97 1850    . 

Macpherson,  John  Alexander.     Pastoralist.     Premier  Vic.  1869-70.     Min. 

'70-1,   '75-7 1834-1894. 

Macquarie  (ma-kw5r'i),  Maj.  Gen.  Lachlan.     Gov.  N.   S.  W.  1810-21 1768MS24. 

MaCTOSSan,  John  Murtagh,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Works  and  Mines  Q.  1879-83, 

'88,  '88-90.     D.  F.  C.  '91 1832—1891. 

Madden,  Sir  John,  Knt,  LL.  D.     Min.  Vic.  1875-7,  '80.     Chief  Justice 

'92-  .     Acting  Gov.  '93.  ..., 1844    . 

Madden,  Walter.     Min.  Lands  Vic.  1881-3.     Many  years  M.  L.  A 1848    . 

Maher,  James,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bishop  Port  Augusta,  S.  A.  1896-   1840    . 

Mahony,  Francis  Prout.     Artist,  N.  S.  W 1862    . 

Maiden,  Joseph  Henry,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  C.  S.     Govt,  botanist  and  director  of 

Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney 1859    . 

Mair,  Maj.  William  Gilbert,  N.  Z.  C.     In  Maori  war  N.  Z 1832    . 

Maning,  Frederick  Edward.     Maori  authority  and  author  \_Old  New  Zea- 
land^.   Judge  Native  Lands  Court,  N.  Z 1812  —1883. 

Mann,    Charles,  Q.  C.      Atty.-Gen.    S.  A.   1871,  '71-2,   '73-5,   '76,   '77-8. 

Treas.  '78-81.     Crown  Solicitor  '81-9 1838-1889. 

Manning,  Charles  James.     Judge,  N.  S.  W.  1889-     1S41     . 

Manning,  Frederic  Norton,  M.  D.     Physician,  N.  S.  W 1839    . 

Manning,  Sir  William  Montagu,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D.     Five  times  Atty.- 
Gen.  N.  S.  W.     Judge  1848-9,  '76-87 1811—1895. 

Manning,  Sir  William  Patrick,  Knt.     Solicitor.     Four  times  Mayor  of 

Sydney 1845    . 

Mantell,  Walter  Baldock  Durant,  F.  6.  S.,  M.  L.  C.   Geologist.   Min.  N.  Z. 

1861,  '62-3,  '64-5 1820-1895. 

Marmion,  William  Edward,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  W.  A.  1890-4.     D.  F.  C.  '91.  .1845— 1896. 
Marsden,  Samuel.     Many  years  chaplain  of  first  settlement  of  N.  S.  W. 

and  missionary  to  the  Maoris 1764 — 1858. 

Marsden,  Samuel  Edward,   D.  D.     First  C.  E.  Bp.  Bathurst,  N.   S.  W. 

]S(;9-85 1832    . 

Martens,  Conrad.     Artist,  N.  S.  W 1801-1878. 

Martin,  Arthur  Patchett,  F.  R.  6.  S.    Journalist  and  author,  Vic 1851     . 

Martin,  Sir  James,  Knt.   Thrice  Premier  N.  S.  W.    Chief  Justice  1873-86.  .1820-1886. 

Martin,  Thomas  Jaques.     Insurance  authority,  Vic 1839 — 1896. 

Martin,  Sir  William,  Knt.,  M.  A.,  D.  C.  L.     Linguist  and  author.     Chief 

Justice  N.  Z.  lS41-,57 1807-— 1880. 

Maskell,  William  Miles,  F.  M.  S.     Registrar  N.  Z.  Univ 1839    . 

Masson,  David  Orme,  M.  A.,  D.  Sc,  F.  R.  S.  E.    Prof,  of  Chemistry  at 

Melbourne  Univ 1858    . 

Mathieson,  John.    Connnr.  Railways  Q.,  now  Vio ],84i'>    . 

Maunsell  (nian'sol),  Ven.  Robert,  LL.  D.    Missionary,  Maori  scholar,  N.  Z.  .1810    • . 

May,  Pliil.     ArtLst,  caricaturist,  N.  S.  W.  1883-90 ]S64     . 

Meares  (morz),  George,  C.  M.  G.     Mayor  Melb.  lSSO-1 1825     . 

Mein  (inHn),  Charles  Stuart,  M.  A.     Min.  Q.  lS7(>-9,  '84-5.     Judge  •8i')-90 . .  1,841—1890. 

Mclba,  Madame.     Stage  name  of  Mrs.  Helen  Poi-ter  Armstrong.     Singer..  1861     . 

Menpes,  Mortinmr.     Painter,  S.  A 1859    . 

Meredith,  ('harlos.     Monibar  several  Ministries  Tas 1811—1,880. 

Meredith,  liunisa  Anno.     Authoress,  Tas. 1812-1895. 


fSr,  food,  f66t ;  fOrl ;  ow  as  in  roir  ;  ch  as  in  chin  ;  ii,  u  (see  p.  1719) ;  g  as  in  get ;  th  (if  in  thine  ;  \v,  K,  N  (see  p.  1719). 
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Mlchie,  Sir  Archibald,  K.  C.  M.  6.,  Q.  C.  Several  times  Min.  Vic.  Agent- 
Gen.  1S73-9 1S13    . 

Middleton,  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Dobson,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.     Maori 

war.    Commandant  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst,  Eng.  1874-84.  .  .1825    . 

Miles,  William,  M.  L.  A.     Col.  Sec.  Q.  1877-8.     Min.  Works  '83-7 1817—1887. 

Mllford,  Samuel  Frederick.     Judge,  N.  S.  W.  185G-65 1797— 18G5. 

Miller,  Henry.     Min.  Vic.  1858-9,  •(iG-7 1809—1888. 

Miller,  Henry  John.     M.  L.  C,  N.  Z.  1805-    .     Speaker  L.  C.  '92-   1830    . 

Mills,  James,  M.  H.  R.   Founder  and  manager  Union  Steamship  Co.  of  N.  Z.  1848    . 

Milne,  Sir  William,  Knt.     Min.  S.  A.  1857,  '59-60,  'G2-3,  '04,  '04-5,  'GG-7, 

'71-2.     Pres.  L.  C.  '73-81 1822-1895. 

Mitchell,  Col.  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  Knt.,  D.  C.  L.    Explorer  and  author. 

Surveyor-Gen.  N.  S.  W 1792—1855. 

Mitchell,  Sir  William  Henry  Fancourt,  Knt.,  M.  L.  C.     Pres.  L.  C.  Vic. 

1870-84 1811—1884. 

MitChelson,  Edwin.     Min.  N.  Z.  1 883-4,  '84,  '87-91 1840    . 

Molesworth,  Sir  Robert,  Knt.,  M.  A.    Solicitor-Gen.  A^ic.  1855-G.    Primary 

Judge  in  Equity  '5G-80 1800-1890. 

Monro,  Sir  David,  Knt.     Speaker  H.  R.,  N.  Z.  lSGl-70 1813—1877. 

Montgomery,  Henry  Hutchinson,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bishop  Tas.  1S89-     1847    . 

Montgomery,  William,  M.  L.  C.     Member  several  Ministries  N.  Z 1822    . 

Moore,  James,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bishop  Ballarat  18S4-     1834    . 

Moore,  Maggie.     Now  Mrs.  J.  C.  Williamson.     Actress ?        . . 

Moore,  William,  M.  L.  C.  Pres.  L.  C.  Tas.  1889-94.  Chief  Sec.  '94-  .  Sev- 
eral times  Min.     D.  F.  C.  '91,  '97 1823    . 

Moorhouse,  James,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bishop  Melbourne  187G-8G 1820    . . 

Moran,  Patrick,  D.  D.     E.  C.  Bp.  Dunedin,  N.  Z.  1809-95 1823—1895. 

Moran,  Patrick  Francis.  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Sydney  and  Metropoli- 
tan 1884-     1830    . 

Morehead,  Boyd  Dunlop,  M.  L.  A.     P.  M.  G.,  Q.  1880-3.     Col.  Sec.  '88. 

Premier  '88-90 1843    . 

Moreton,  Berkeley  Basil.     Col.  Sec.  Q.  1885-8 1834    . 

Morgan,  Frederick  Augustus.    Discoverer  Mount  Morgan  Gold  Mine,  Q. .  .1837— 1894. 


18S3. 
1892. 


1878. 


Morgan,  Sir  William,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.     Premier  S.  A.  1878-81,  '81.. 

Morphett,  Sir  John,  Knt.     Chief  Sec.  S.  A.  1861.     Pres.  L.  C.  '65-73 1809 

Morris,  Edward  Ellis,  M.  A.     Prof.   English,  French  and  German  Lan- 
guages Melbourne  Univ.     Author 1843 

Mort,  Thomas  Sutcliffe.     Pioneer  in  meat  freezing  and  otlier  industries. 

N.  S.  W 1810—1 

Moss,  Frederick  Joseph.    Journalist  and  author.    British  resident  at  Raro- 

tonga  (Cook  Isls.) 1829    . 

Mueller  (mii'ler),  Baron  Sir  Ferdinand  von,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D., 

F.  R.  S.     B'otanist,  author,  Vic 1825—1890. 

Mules,  Charles  Oliver,  M.  A.     C.  E.  Bp.  Nelson,  N.  Z.  1892-     1837    . 

Munro,  James.  Min.Vic.  1875.  Premier '90-2.  Agent-Gen. -92.  D.  F.  C. '91.1832    . 

Murphy,  Daniel,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bp.  Hobart  1866-88,  Abp. '88-     1815    , 

Murphy,  Francis,  D.  D.     First  R.  C.  Bishop  Adelaide  1844^58 1795—1858. 

Murphy,  Sir  Francis,  K.  C.  M.  G..  F.  R.  C.  S.    Speaker  L.  A.  Vic.  1856-71. .  .1809— 1891, 

Murray,  James,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bishop  Maitland  1805-     1828    , 

Murray,  Terence  Aubrey.     Speaker  L.  A.,  N.  S.  W.  1800-2.     Pres.  L.  C. 

'62-73 1810—1873, 

Murray-Prior,  Tliomas  Lodge,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Q.  1800,  '07-8,  '74.    M.  L.  C. 

'06-92.     Chairman  Committees  L.  C.  '89-92 1819-1892, 

Musgrave,  Sir  Anthony,  G.  C.  M.  G.     Gov.  S.  A.  1873-77.     Gov.  Q.  '83- 

88 1828-1888 


N. 


Nairn,  William  Edward.     Pres.  L.  C.  Tas.  1859-68 1S12— 1869, 

Neales,  John  Bentham,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Lands,  S.  A.  1859,  '0.5-0 1806—1873 

Neild,  James  Edward,  M.  D.     Dramatic  critic,  author,  lecturer  on  medi- 
cine, Vic 1824    

Nelson,  Sir  Hugh  Muir,  P.  C,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  D.  C.  L.     Min.  Railways  Q. 

1888-90.     Premier  '93-     1835    

None,  Tamati  Waka.     See  Tamati  Waka  Nene. 

Nevlll,  Samuel  Tarratt,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bishop  Dunedin  1871-     1837    

Newhery,  James  Cosmo,  C.  M.  G.     Analytical  cliemist,  Vic 1843—1895, 

Nicholson,   Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  M.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.     First  Chancellor 

and  a  benefactor  Sydney  Univ.     First  Pres.  L.  C,  Q.  1800 1808    - 

Nicholson,  William.     Premier  Vic.  1859-00.     "Father  of  the  Australian 

Ballot  " 1870, 

Nimmo,  John,  C.  E.,    M.  L.  A.     Min.  Works  Vic.  1886-9 ? 

Nisbet,  Hume.     Author  and  artist 1849    - 

Nixon,  Francis  Russell,  D.  D.     First  Bishop  Tas.  1842-03 1803—1879, 

Norman,  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Wylie,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  K.  C.  B.,  C.  L  E. 

Gov.  Q.  1889-95.     Agent-Gen.  '97-     1820    

Normanby,    Marquis   of   (George  Augustus   Constantiue    Phipps,  P.  C, 

G.  C.  M.  G.,  G.  C.  B.).     Gov.  Q.  1871-4.     Gov.  N.  Z.  '75-9.     Gov.  Vic. 

'79-84 1819—1890 

Norton,  Albert,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Works  Q.  1883.     Speaker  '88-93 1830    - 


0. 


O'Connell,  Sir  Maurice  Charles,  Knt.,  M.  L.  C.     Pres.  L.  C,  Q.  18G0-79. 

Four  times  Administrator 

O'Connell.  Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  Maurice  Charles  Philip,  K.  C.  H.    Lieut.  Gov, 

N.  S.  W.  1810-14.     Commander  of  the  Forces  in  N.  S.  W.  1838-47 

O'Connor,  Daniel,  M.  L.  C.     P.  M.  G.,  N.  S.  W.  1885-6,  '89-91 

O'Connor.  Michael,  D.  D.     First  R.  C.  Bishop  Ballarat  1874^83 

O'Connor,  Richard  Edward,  M.  A.,  Q.  C,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Justice  N.  S.  W, 

1891-4.     D.  F.  C.  '97 

Officer,  Sir  Robert,  Knt.,  M.  A.     Speaker  Assembly  Tas.  1861-77 

O'Hara,  Jolm  Bernard.     Poet,  Vic 

Old  Boomerang.     Pseud,  of  James  Bonwick. 

Oliver,  Charles  Nicholson  Jewel.     Chief  Comm'r  Railways  N.  S.  W.  1897 . . 

Oliver,  Richard,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  N.  Z.  1879-81,  '82-4 

O'Loghlen  (o-loK'len),  Sir  Bryan,  Bart.,  M.  A.,  Q.  C.     Atty.-Gen.  Vic, 

1877-80,  '93.     Premier  '81-3 

O'Mahony  (o-ma'ul),  Timothy,  D.  D.     First  R.  C.  Bp.  Armidale,  N.  S.  W, 

1869-79 

Onslow,  Sir  Alexander  Campbell,  Knt.     Chief  Justice  W.  A.     Adminis 

trator  1884-5,  '91-2,  '95 

Onslow,  Earl  of  (Sir  William  Hillier  Onslow,  G.  C.  M.  G.).     Gov.  N.  Z 

1889-92 

O'Quinn,  James,  D.  D.     First  R.  C.  Bishop  Brisbane,  Q.  1859-81 

Ord,  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Harry  St.  George,  R.  E.,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.     Gov 

W.  A.  1877-80 

O'Reilly,  Christopher.     Min.  Lands  and  Works  Tas.  1870-7,  '78-82 


1812—1879. 


1828 


1842 


-1892 


1853    

1819—1881 


1819—1885. 
1835    - 


Born.     Died 
O'Reily,  John,  D.  D.     First  R.  C.  Bisliop  Port  Augusta  1888-95.     Arch- 
bishop Adelaide  and  Metropolitan  '95-     1840    

Ormond,  Francis,  M.  L.  C.     Munificent  benefactor  Melbourne  Univ 1829—1889, 

Ormond,  John  Davies,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  N.  Z.  1872,  '76,  '76-7 - 

O'Rorke,  Sir  George  Maurice,  Knt.     Min.  1872-4.     Speaker  H.  R.,  N.  Z. 

'79-90,  '94-     1830    - 

O'Shanassy,  Sir  John,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Premier  Vic.  1857,  '58-9,  '01-3 1818—1883, 

Outtnm  (ob'trtm),  Alfred  Richard,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Vic.  1890-2,  '92-3 1845    

Owen,  William.     Cliief  Judge  in  Equity  N.  S.  W 1834    

Osley,  John.     Explorer.     Surveyor-General  N.  S.  W 1781—1828 

P. 

Paling,   William  Henry.    Founded  Carrington  Centennial  Convalescent 

Hospital,  Camden,  N.  S.  W 1825—1895. 

Palmer,  Sir  Artluir  Hunter,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.    Several  times  Min.  and 

Lieut.  Gov.  Q.    Pres.  L.  C.  1881-     1819    . 

Palmer,  Sir  J,ames  Frederick,  Knt.,  M.  L.  C.     Pres.  L.  C.  Vie.  1856-70. .  .1804— 1871. 
Panton,  Joseph  Anderson,  C.  M.  G.     First  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate 

Vic 1831     . 

Parker,  Sir  Henry  Watson,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Premier  N.  S.  W.  1856 1808—1881. 

Parker,  Stephen  Henry,  M.  L.  C,  Q.  C.     Min.  W.  A.  1892-4 1846    . 

Parkes,  Sir  Henry,  G.  C.  M.  G.     Premier  N.  S.  W.  1872-5,  '77,  '78-83, 

'87-9, '89-91.      D.  F.  C.  '91 1815—1896. 

Parry,  Henry  Hutton,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bishop  Perth  1876-93 1831—1893. 

Parsons,  John  Langdon.     Min.  S.  A.  1881-4.     Govt.  Resident  Northern 

Territory  '84-90 1837    . 

Pasley,  Maj.  Gen.  Cliarles,  C.  B.,  E.  E.    Commr.  Public  Works  Vic.  1855-7. 

Agent. -Gen.  '04-8,  '80-2 1824—1890. 

Paton,  John  Gibson,  D.  D.     Presbyterian  Missionary  South  Seas 1824    . 

Paterson,  Andrew  Barton.     Poet  and  journalist 1804    . 

Patterson,  Sir  James  Brown,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Min.  Vic-  1875,  '77-80,  '80-1, 

'89-90.     Premier  '93-4 1833—1895. 

Patteson,    John    Coleridge,    D.    D.      First   Bishop   Melanesia    1861-71. 

Killed  at  Nukapu,  Santa  Cruz  Islands 1827 — 1871. 

Pattlson,  William.     Min.  Q.  1888,  '88-90 1830—1890. 

Peacock,  Alexander  James,  M.  L.  A.   Min.  Vic.  1890-2,  '92-3,  '94-.   D.  F.  C. 

'97 1801    . 

Pearson,  Charles  Henry,  LL.  D.,  M.  A.    Scholar,  author,  journalist.     Min. 

Vic.  1880-1,  '86-90 1830—1894. 

Pearson,  Josiah  Brown,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.     C.  E.  Bp.  Newcastle  1880-90..  .1830-1895. 

Pearson.  WiUiam.  M.  L.  C.     Pastoralist  and  sportsman,  Vic 1818—1893. 

Fedder,  Sir  John  Lewis,  Bart.    First  Cliief  Justice  Tas.  1824-54 1784—1859. 

Perceval,   Sir   Westby   Brook,   K.    C.   M.   G.     Agent-Gen.  N.  Z.   1891-C. 

Agent-Gen.  Tas.  1896-     1854    . 

Perkins,  Patrick,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Lands  Q.  1879-83 1838    . 

Perry,  Cliarles,  M.  A.,  D.  D.     First  C.  E.  Bp.  Melbourne  1847-76 1807—1891. 

Phillip,  Capt.  Arthur,  R.  N.     First  Gov.  N.  S.  AV.  1788-92 1738—1814. 

Philp,  Robert,  M.L.  A.   Merchant.    Min.  Works  and  Mines  Q.  189.3, '93-    .1851    . 

Piddington,  William  Richman,  M.  L.  C.     Treas.  N.  S.  W.  1872,  '77 1815—1887. 

Plguenlt  (pig'i-ni),  William  Charles.     Landscape  artist,  Tas.  &  N.  S.  W. .    ?       . 

Pilcher  (pTl'cher),  Charles  Edward,  Q.  C,  M.  L.  C.     Barrister,  N.  S.  W4.I844    . 

Pillinger,  Alfred  Thomas.      Min.  Lands  and  Works  Tas ?        . 

Pitt,  George  Matcham.     Merchant,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W 1814—1890. 

Playford,  Tliomas,  M.  P.     Many  times  Min.  S.  A.     Premier  1887-9,  '90-2.  ; 

Agent-Gen.  '94-    .     D.  F.  C.  '91 1837    - — . 

Plunkett,  John  Hubert,  Q.  C.     Barrister.     Pres.  L.  C,  N.  S.  W.  1857-8. .  .1802— 1869. 
Poldlng,  John  Bede,  D.  D.,  O.  S.  B.     Vicar  Apostolic  New  Holland  1834- 

42.     First  R.  C.  Abp.  Sydney  '42-77 1794-1877. 

Pollen,  Daniel,  M.  L.  C.     Premier  N.  Z.  1875-6.     Several  times  Min 1814— 189G. 

Pompallier  (poN'pa'ya'),  Jolm  Baptist  Francis,  D.  D.     First  Vicar  Apos-        __     ,^ 

tolic  Western  Oceania  1836.     Vicar  Apostolic  N.  Z.  '42-48.     Adminis- 
trator WelUngton  '48-60.     R.  C.  Bp.  of  Auckland  '00-70 1802—1870. 

Potatau  (po'ta-tii'oo),  OJ-  Te  Whero  Where  (ta  wha'ro  wlia'ro).     First 

"Maori  King"  1857-00 ?    —1860. 

Power,  Virgil.     Judge,  Q.  1895-     1849    . 

Powers,  Charles,  M.  L,  A.     P.  M.  G.,  Q.  1889-90 1853    -,— . 

Praed,  Mrs.  Campbell.     See  Campbell-Praed. 

Pratt,  Joseph  Major,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Vic.  1894 1834    -*»— . 

Pratt,  Maj.  Gen.   Sir  Thomas  Simson,  K.  C.  B.     Commander  of  British 

forces  in  Australia  1850-62.     Conducted  successful  campaign  against 

Maoris,  N.  Z.  '60-1 1797-1879. 

Frendergast,  Sir  James,  Knt.    Chief  Justice  N.  Z.  1875-     .     Administrator 

'79,  '80,  '83,  '89,  '92 1828    . 

Pring,  Ratcliffe.     Atty.-Gen.  Q.  1859-65,  '66,  '67-8,  '69-70,  '79-80.    Judge, 

'80-5 1825—1885. 

Purves,  James  Liddell,  Q.  C.     Barrister,  Vic 1843    . 


Q. 


Quick,  John,  LL.  D.      Journalist,  lawyer,  Bendigo,  Vic.     D.  F.  C.  1897. .  .1852    . 

Quinn,  Matthew,  D.  D.     First  B.  C.  Bp.  Bathurst,  N.  S.  W.  1805-85 1821—1885. 


E. 


Rae,  Jolm,.M.  A.     Undersecretary  Works  N.  S.  W.  18G1-S8.     Commr.  Rail- 
ways '61-77 : 1813    

Ramsay,  John  James  Garden,  M.  L.  C.   Min.  S.  A.  1872,  '81-4,  '87-0 1819-1890, 

Ramsay,  Robert.     Min.  Vic.  1872-4,  '74-5,  '75-7,  '80 1842-1882, 

Ranfurly,  Earl  of  (Uchter  Jolm  Mark  Knox).     Gov.  N.  Z.  1897-     1856    - 

Real,  Patrick.     Judge,  Q.  1890-     1847    - 

Redspinner.     Pseudonym  of  William  Senior. 

Redwood,  Francis,  D.  D.,  S.  M.     R.  C.  Archbishop  Wellington,  N.  Z.  and 

Metropolitan  1874-    1839    - 

Rees,  WilUam  Lee,  M.  H.  R.     Author,  N.  Z.     Once  Chairman  Committees 

H.  R.  N.  Z 1836    - 

Reeves,  William   Pember,  M.  H.  R.      Journalist.      Min.   Education  and 

Labor  N.  Z.  1890-6.     Agent-Gen.  '90-     1857    - 

Reibey  (ra'bt),  Thomas,  M.  A.     Premier  Tas.  1876.     Speaker '87-90.     Min. 

'94-     1821    - 

Reid,  George  Houston,  P.  C,  D.  C.  L.,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Instruction  N.  S.  W. 

1883-4.     Premier '94-     .     D.  F.  C.  '97 1845    - 

Reid,  Robert,  M.  L.  C.     Merchant,  Vic.     Min.  Defense  1893-4 1842    - 

Rennie,  Edward  Alexander.     Auditor-Gen.  N.  S.  W.  1883-    1820    — 

Renwick,  Sir  Arthur,  Knt.,  M.  L.  C,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.     Min.  Mines 

N.  S.  W.  1881,  Instruction  '86-7 1837     - 


a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  long ;  a,  e,  6,  less 2>i'olonged ;  a,  e,  T,  o,  u,  short ;  a,  e,  i,  o,  obscure  (see  remark,  p.  1719) ;  far,  fall ;  thgre,  term ; 
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Born.  Died. 
Revans,  Samuel.  Journalist.  Issued  A'  Z.  Gazelle,  first  newspaper  in  N.  Z. .  18U8 — 1888. 
Revllle,  Stephen,  D.  D.,  O.  S.  A.     R.  C.  Coadjutor  Bishop  Sandhurst,  Vic. 

1885-     1844    . 

Rewi ;  properly  Manga  Rewi  ManiopotO  (mii'uga  ra'we  ma'ne-o-po'to). 

Maori  leader,  distinguished  in  Waikato  campaign,  1803 ?   — 1894. 

Reynolds,  Chdstoplier  Augustine,  D.  D.     R.  C.  Bishop  Adelaide  1873-87, 

Archbishop,  '87-93 1834—1893. 

Reynolds,  Thomas,  M.  P.     Eiglit  times  Min.  S.  A.     Premier  18C0-1, '61...    '.'    —187.5. 

Reynolds,  William  Hunter,  M.  L.  C.    Min.  N.  Z.  1872-6,  '84-5,  '86-7 1822     . 

Richardson,  Alexander  Robert.     Min.  Lands  W.  A.  1894-     ?       . 

Richardson,  Edward,  C.  M.  G.     Min.  Works  N.  Z.  1872-7,  '84^7 1831     . 

Richardson,  George  Francis.     Min.  N.  Z.  1887-91 1837    . 

Richardson,  Sir  John  Larkins  Cheese,  Knt.,  M.  L.  0.     Min.  N.  Z.  1864-5, 

'6G-8.     Speaker  L.  C.  '69-78 1810-1878. 

Richardson,  Maj.  Gen.  John  Soame,  C.  B.     Commander  Forces  N.  S.  W. 

1865-92  1836—1896. 

Richardson,  Richard.   Min.  Vic.  1880-1,  '93-4.   Many  years  M.  L.  A 1831    . 

Richmond,  Christopher  William.   Min.  N.  Z.  1856-61.   Judge  '62-95 1821—1895. 

Richmond,  Jlaj.  Matthew,  C.  B.,  M.  L.  C.     Chairman  Committees  L.  C, 

N.  Z.  1865-81 : ?    —1887. 

Ridley,  Rev.  William,  M.  A.     Author,  missionary,  and  scholar 1819 — 1878. 

Rignold  (rig'nold),  George.     Actor  and  theatrical  manager ?       . 

Riley,  Charles  Owen  Leaver,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bp.  Perth  1894-    1854    . — -. 

Robe,  Maj .  Gen.  Frederick  Holt.     Lieut.  Gov.  S.  A.  1845-8 1800—1872. 

Roberts,  Sir  Alfred,  Knt.,  M.  R.  C.  S.     Chief  founder  Prince  Alfred  Hos- 
pital, Sydney 1823     . 

Roberts,  Charles  James,  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.     P.  M.  G.,  N.  S.  W.  1887-9. .  .1846    . 

Roberts,  Tom.     Artist  N.  S.  W 1856    . 

Robertson,  Sir  John,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Premier  N.  S.  W.  1860-1,  '68-70,  '75-7, 

'77,  '85-6.     Author  Crown  Lauds  Act  '61 1816-1891. 

Robertson,  William.     Barrister,  pastoralist,  breeder  of  cattle,  Vic 1839—1892. 

Robinson,  Sir  Hercules  George  Robert.     See  Rosmead,  Baron. 
Robinson,  Sir  William  Cleaver  Francis,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Gov.  W.  A.  1875-7, 

'80-3,  -90-5.     Gov.  S.  A.  '83-9.     Acting  Gov.  Vic.  '89 1834—1897. 

Roe,  Capt.  John  Septimus,  R.  N.     Explorer.     42  yrs.  Surveyor-Gen.  W.  A. .  1797—1878. 

Rolleston,  Christopher,  C.  M.  G.     Auditor-Gen.  N.  S.  W.  1864-83 1817—1888. 

RoUeston,  William,  M.  H.  R.     Min.  Lauds,  etc.,  N.  Z.  1879-84 1831     . 

Romilly,  Hugli  Hastings,  C.  M.  G.     Deputy  Commr.  Western  Pacific 1856—1892. 

Ropata,    proper!  1/   Maj.    Ropata    Wahawaha    (rS'pa'ta    wa'ha-vva'ha), 

N.  Z.  C,  M.  L.  C.     Maori  chief,  fought  for  British  in  Maori  wars ?    —1897. 

Rosmead,  Baron  (Sir  Hercules  George  Robert  Robinson,  Bart.,  P.  C, 

G.  C.  M.  C).     Gov.  N.  S.  W.  1872-9.     Gov.  N.  Z.  '79-80 1824-1897. 

Ross,  Sir  Robert  Dalrymple,  Knt.     Maori  War  1864-6.     Treas.  S.  A.  '76-7. 

Speaker  •81-7 1828-1887.- 

Rounsevell  (rowns'ev-el),   William   Benjamin,  M.   P.     Min.    S.  A.   1881, 

'84-5,  '90-2,  '92-3. .  7 1841     . 

Rous  (rows).  Admiral  Henry  John.     Discovered  Richmond  and  Clarence 

Rivers,  N.  S.  W.  1829.     Patron  of  the  Turf 1795—1877. 

Rowan,  Marian  Ellis.     Artist.     lAiistraliiin  flora.']     Vic ?        . 

Rusden,  George  William.    Author.    [If  ist.  of  Australia.    Hist,  of  N.  Z.].. 1819    . 

Russell,    Henry  Chamberlain,  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  F.  R.   S.     Govt. 

Astronomer  N.  S.  W.  1870-     1836    . 

Russell,  Peter  Nicol.     Manufacturing  engineer.     Gave  £50,000  to  School 

of  Engineering,  Sydney  Univ 1816    . 

Russell,  Tliomas,  C.  M.  G.     Min.  N.  Z.  1862-3,  '63-4.     A  founder  of  Bank 

of  N.  Z 1830    . 

Russell,  Capt.  WilUam  Russell.     Min.  N.  Z.  1884,  '89-91.     D.  F.  C.  '91...  1838    . 

Rutledge,  Arthur.     M.  L.  A.  1878-93.     Atty. -Gen.  Q. '83-8.   D.  F.  C. '91.1843    . 


s. 


Salomons,  Sir  Julian  Emanuel,  Ejit.,  Q.  C,  M.  L.  C.     Barrister.     Vice 

Pres.  Executive  Council  N.  S.  W.  1887-9,  '92-3 1834 

Samuel,  Sir  Saul,  K.  C.   M.  G.,   C.   B.     Four   times  Treas.   and    thrice 

P.  M.  G.,  N.  S.  W.     Agent-Gen.  1880-97 1820 

Sandford,  Daniel  Fox,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.     C.  E.  Bp.  of  Tas.  1883-9 1831 

Santo,  Philip.     Min.  S.  A.  1861,  '63-4,  '64,  '65,  '67-8,  '68 1818- 

SargOOd,  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  Frederick  Thomas,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.     Mer- 
chant.    Min.  Vic.  1883-6,  '90-2,  '94 1834 

Saunders,  Alfred.     M.  H.  R.,  N.  Z.  1860-     .     Author 1820 

SaviUe,  Frances.     Stage  name  of  Fanny  Siraonsen.     Prima  donna 1865 

Sawyer,  William  Collinson,  D.  D.     First  C.  E.  Bishop  Grafton  and  Armi- 

dale  1867-8 1831 

Schomburgk,  Richard  von,  Pli.  D.     Botanist.    Director  Botanic  Gardens, 

Adelaide,  S.  A 1811- 

Scott,  Walter,  M.  A.     Prof.  Greek,  Sydney  Univ 1855 

Scratchley,  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Peter  Henry,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  R.  E.     Commr.  for 

Defenses  of  Australia  1878-83.     Commr.  New  Guinea  '84-5 18,35- 

Seddon,  Richard  John,  P.  C. ,  LL.  D.     Min.  N.  Z.  1891-3.     Premier  '93-     . .  1845 

See,  John,  M.  L.  A.     P.  M.  G.,  N.  S.  W.  1885.     Treas.  '91-4 1845 

Selwyn,  George  Augustus,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bp.  N.  Z.  1841-67 1809 

Selwyn,  John  Richardson,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bp.  of  Melanesia  1877-91 1845- 

Senior,  William.     Red  spinner.     Journalist  and  author,  N.  Z ? 

Service,  James,  M.  L.  C.     Merchant  and  politician.     Premier  Vic.  1880, 

1883-6 1823 

Sewell,  Henry.     Several  times  Min.  N.  Z.     Premier  1856 ?  • 

Sheehan,  John,  M.  H.  R.     Minister  of  Justice  and  Native  Minister  1877- 

79,  N.  Z 1844- 

Shell,  Lawrence  Bonaventure,  O.  S.  F.     R.  C.  Bp.  Adelaide  1866-72 1815 

Shenton,  Sir  George,  Knt.,  M.  L.  C.     11  times  Mayor  Perth,  W.  A.     Col. 

Sec.  1890-2.     Pres.  L.  C.  '92-     1842 

Sheppard,  Edmund.     Judge,  Q.  1874-82 1826 

Sherbrooke.     See  Lowe,  Robert. 

Sheridan,  John  Felix.     Dean,  V.  G.     Founder  of  R.  C.  charitable  institu- 
tions N.  S.  W 1824 

Sherwin,  Amy.      Operatic  singer,  Tas ? 

ShielS,  William,  M.  L.  A.,  LL.  D.    Atty. -Gen.  Vic.  1890-2.    Premier,  '92-3.  .1849 

Short,  Augustus,  D.  D.     First  C.  E.  Bishop  Adelaide  1847-81 1802- 

Simonetti  (su-uio-nSt'te),  Achille.     Sculptor,  N.  S.  W 1837 

Simonsen,  Fanny.     Prima  donna.     Frances  Saville. 

Simpson,  Archibald  Henry,  M.  A.     Judge  in  Bankruptcy,  N.  S.  W.  1896-     .1843 

Simpson,    George    Bowen.     Atty.-Gen.   N.  S.  W.    1885-6,    '88-9,    '89-91. 

Judge,  '94-      1838 

Sladen,  Sir  Charles,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D.    Treas.  Vic.  18.55-7.    Premier  '68.1816 
Slattery,  Tliomas  Micliael.     Solicitor.     Min.  Justice  N.  S.  W.  1885,  '89, 

Mines  '91-4 1844 

Smart,  Thomas  Ware,  M.  L.  C.     Treas.  N.  S.  W.  1863,  '6.') 1810- 

Smith,  Arthur  Bruce.    Barrister.   Min.  Works  N.  S.  W.  1889-91.  Treas. '91.1851 
Smith,  Sir  Edwin  Tliomas,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  P.     5  times  Mayor  Adelaide. 

Min.  Education  S.  A.  1884 1831 


—1889. 


-1868. 
-1890. 

—1885. 


-1878. 
-1898. 


-1879. 


-1885. 
-1872. 


-1884. 
-188l! 


Born.     Dieil. 

Smith,  Sir  Francis  Villeneuve,   Knt.     Several  times  Min.   Tas.     Judge 

1860-70.     Chief  Justice  '70-85.     Administrator  '74-5,  'SO 1819    - 

Smith,  Lieut.  Col.  Sir  Gerard,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Gov.  W.  A.  1895-     1839    - 

Smith,  James.     Discoverer  Mount  Bischoft'  tin  mine,  Tas 1827     — 

Smith,  James.     Author,  journalist,  and  dramatic  critic,  Vic 1820    — 

Smith,  John,  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  First  prof,  chem- 
istry and  experimental  physics,  Sydney  Univ 1822 — 1885. 

Smith,  John  Thomas.     Seven  times  Mayor  Melbourne.     Min.  Vic.  1869-70. 

M.  L.  A.  '56-78 1816—1878 

Smith,  Robert  Barr.     Merchant,  pastoralist,  S.  A 1824    

Smith,  Robert  Burdett,  C.  M.  G.     M.  L.  A.,  N.  S.  W.  1870-89.     M.  L.  C. 

'89-95,  N.  S.  W 1842—1895. 

Smith,  Robert  Murray,  C.  M.  6.,  M.  A.    Many  years  M.  L.  A.  Vic.    Agent- 

Geu.  1882-7 1831    - 

Smith,  Sydney,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Mines  N.  S.  W.  1889-91,  '94-     1856    - 

Smith,  Lt.  Col.  William  CoUard.   Min.  Vic.  1875,  '77-80,  '80-1.   D.  F.  C.  '91 .  1830—1894. 

Smith,  William  Howard.     Shipowner,  Melbourne 1815—1892, 

Smith,  William  Saumarez,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bishop  Sydney,  Metropolitan  and 

Primate  Australia  and  Tasmania  1890-7.     Archbp.  '97-     1836    — 

Smyth,  Robert  Brough,  A.  M.  I.  C.  E.,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  G.  S.     Mineralogist, 

etlmologist,  author,  and  Sec.  of  Mines  Vic.  1860-70 1830—1889, 

Sorrell,  Col.  William.     Lieut.  Gov.  Tas.  1817-24 1774—1848 

Spalding,  Col.  Warner  Wright,  C.  M.  G.     Capt.  N.  S.  W.  Artillery  1871. 

Commandant  '92-6.     Administrator  Norfolk  Isl.  '90-     1844    — 

Speight  (spat),  Richard.     Chief  Railway  Commr.  Vic.  1884-92 1839    - 

Spence,  Percy  Frederick  Seaton.     Artist,  N.  S.  W 1868    - 

Spencer,  Walter  Baldwin,  M.  A.  Prof,  of  biology,  Melbourne  Univ.  Zool- 
ogist and  ethnologist I860    — 

Stailord,  Sir  Edward  William,  G.  C.  M.  G.   Premier  N.  Z.  1856-61,  '65-9,  '72.1820    - 

Stanmore,  Baron.     See  Gordon,  Sir  Arthur  Hamilton. 

Stanton,  George  Henry,  D.  D.     First  C.  E.  Bishop  N.  Q.  1878-91.     Bishop 

Newcastle  '91-    1835    . 

Stawell,    Sir   William  Foster,   K.   C.   M.   G.,   LL.  D.     First  Atty.-Gen. 

Vic.     Chief  Justice  1857-86.     Acting  Gov.  '73,  '75-6,  '84,  '80-9 1815-1889. 

Steel,  Robert,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.     Presbyterian  minister  Sydney.     Author 1827 — 1893. 

Steers,  Sir  James  George  Lee,  Knt.     First  Speaker  L.  A.,  W.  A.     D.  F.  C. 

'91,  '97 1830    . 

Steins,  Walter  Bisschop,  D.  D.,  S.  J.     R.  C.  Bp.  Auckland,  N.  Z.  1879-81. .  .1810— 1881. 

Stephen,  Sir  Alfred,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.     First  Pres.  L.  C,  N.  S.  W.  1856-7. 

Judge  '39-44.     Chief  Justice  '44-73.     Lieut. -Gov.  '75-91 1802—1894. 

Stephen,  James  Wilberforce,  M.  A.     Atty.-Gen.  Vic.  1872-4.    Judge  '74-81.1822—1881. 

Stephen,  Matthew  Henry.     Judge,  N.  S.  W.  '87- 1828    . 

Stephens,  James  Bninton.     Author  and  poet,  Q 1835    . 

Stephens,  Tliomas  Blackett,  M.  L.  C.     Treas.  Q.  1867.     Col.  Sec.  '68-70. 

Min.  Lands  '74-5.     Founder  of  Queensla7i(Jer,  '62 1819—1877. 

Stevenson,  George.     First  Editor  S.  A.  Register 1799—1856. 

Steward,  Maj.  William  Jukes.     M.  H.  R.,  N.  Z.  1871-75, '81-    .     Speaker 

H.  R.  '91-3 1841     . 

Stewart,  Nellie.     Actress,  N.  S.  W.  and  Vic 1864    . 

Stirling,  Admiral  Sir  James,  Knt.     First  Gov.  W.  A 1791—1865. 

Stock,  William  Frederick.     Barrister.     Atty.-Gen.  S.  A.  1892 1847    . 

Stone,  Edward  Albert.     Judge  W.  A.  1884-    .     Acting  Chief  Justice  1880, 

'81,  '87,  '89-90 ?      . 

Stout,  Sir  Robert,  K.  C.  M.  G.   Atty.-Gen.  N.  Z.  1877-9.    Premier '84,'84-7. 1844    . 

Stow,  Randolph Isham.  Atty.-Gen.  S.  A.  1861,  '61-3,  '64,  '64-5.  Judge  '75-8.1828-1878. 

Stow,  Thomas  Quinton.     First  Congregational  minister  S.  A.  1837-62 1801 — 1862, 

Stowe,  Leonard.     Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  N.  Z 1837    . 

Strahan,  Maj.  Sir  George  Cumine,  B.  A.,  6.  C.  M.  6.    Gov.  Tas.  1881-6 ..  1838— 1887. 

Strangways,   Henry   Bull  Templer.     Min.   S.   A.   1861,  '61-3,  '65,  '70. 

Premier  '70 1832    . 

Streeton,  Arthur.     Artist,  N.  S.  W 1867      . 

Strickland,  Sir  Edward,  K.  C.  B.  Engaged  in  Maori  war  1864-5.  After- 
wards resident  Sydney , 1821—1889. 

Strong,  Charles,  D.  D.     Founder  of  Australian  Church,  Melbourne,  1885.1844    . 

Strong,  Herbert  Augustus,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.     Classical  scholar 1841    . 

Strzelecki  (strze-lSts'ki),  Sir  Paul  Edmund de,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L., 

F.  R.  S.     Explorer  and  scientist 1796?-]877. 

Stuart,  Sir  Alexander,  K.  C.  M.  G.    Treas.  N.  S.  W.  1876-7.    Premier'83-5. 1825— 1886. 

Stuart,  Edward  Craig,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bp.  Waiapu,  N.  Z.  1877-93 ?       . 

Stuart,  Frank,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Vic.  1890-1 1844    . 

Stuart,  John  McDouall.     Explorer  of  Central  Australia V    — 1869. 

Stuart,  Tliomas  Peter  Anderson,  M.  D.     Prof.  Medicine  Sydney  Univ 1850    . 

Sturt,    Capt.    Charles.     Greatest  Australian   Explorer.     Held    important 

offices  S.  A 1795—181)9. 

Sullivan,  Barry.     Tragedian  and  theatrical  manager  1861-6 1824 — 1891. 

Sullivan,  James  Forrester.     Min.  Vic.  1801,  '63-6,  '67-8,  '68-9 .1817-1876. 

Summers,  Charles.     Sculptor,  Vic.  1853-66 1827 — 1878. 

Suter,  Andrew  Burn,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bp.  Nelson,  N.  Z.  1866-91 1 S30— 1894. 

Sutherland,  Alexander.     Author,  journalist  and  poet 1852    . 

Sutherland,  John.     Min.  Works  N.  S.  W.  1868-70,  '72-5,  '77-8,  '87-9 1816-1889. 

Suttor,  Francis  Bathurst.     Min.  Justice,  Instruction,  etc.,  N.  S.  W.  1877, 

'78-80,  '91-4 1839     . 

Suttor,  William  Henry,  M.  L.  C.  Min.  Mines  N.  S.  W.  1887-8.  Represent- 
ative Govt,  in  L.  C.  '89-91,  '94-5.     D.  F.  C.  '91 .     Author 1834    

Swainson,  William.     Atty.-Gen.  N.  Z.  1841-50.     Speaker  L.  C.  '54-5 ?    — 1S84. 

Syme,  David.    Proprietor  Melbourne. 4  f/p.    Author  and  political  economist.  1827     . 

Symon,  Josiah  Henry,  Q.  C.     Barrister's.  A.    Atty.-Gen.  1881.   D.  P.  C. '97. . 

SymondS,  Edward  Stace,  C.  M.  6.     Undertreas.  Vic.  1857-87 1816    . 


T. 


Taiaroa  (fa'e-a-ro'a),  H.  K.     Member  L.  C.     The  most  influential  Maori 

chief  of  S.  Isl.  N.  Z ? 

Tamati  Waka  Nene  (tii'ma-te  wil'ka  na'na),    Maori  chief,  prominent  in 

cession  of  N.  Z.  to  British ?  — 

Tancred,  Henry  John.     Min.  N.  Z.  185G,  '58-Gl,  'G2-3.     Chancellor  N.  Z. 

Univ.   '71-84 1825— 

Tasma.     Pseudonym  of  Mrs.  Jessie  C.  Couvreur. 

Tasman,  Abel  Jauszen.     Discoverer  of  Tasmania  and  N.  Z 1600?- 

Taverner,  John  William,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Vic.  1894-     1852 

Tawhiao  (tii'whe'a-S)  or  Matutaera  (ma'too-tii'S-r.a).     Second   Maori 

king  N.  Z.     18(10-94 ?    _ 

Tebbutt,  John,  F.  R.  A.  S.     Astronomer,  N.  S.  W 1834 

Teece,  Richard,  F.  T.  A.,  F.  F.  A.,  V.  S.  S.     Gen.   Manager  and  Actuary 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  N.  S.  W ".  1847 

Te  Kootj^;  proprr/ii  Te  Kooti  Rikirangi  (tS  ko'ft-te  re'ke-rii'nge  ;  colliv/. 

to  koo'te).     A  Matiri  loader  ii{  great  military  ability 1    — 

Te  Rauparaha  (iS  rii'mi-p;\-ra-liii'V     Maori  chief  and  warrior V    - 

Te  Waharoa.    Sen  Wuiemu  Tamahana  ■I'e  Waharoa. 

Te  Whlti  (tii  liwe'tf).    Maori  propliet.    Agitator  against  N. /.  land  laws. .    V 


1871 
1884 
1(k59 

1894 


1893 
1849 


f8r,  food,  f(5&t ;  fflrl :  ow  as  in  row ;  ch  as  in  r/iin. ;  ii,  u  (see  p.  1719) ; 


g  »,v  ill  get ;  til  a.s  in  Hiine ;  w,  K,  N  (see  p.  1719). 
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Bom. 
IhAkomtlLU  (tlia'ko-mba'oo)  or  CakOban.     King  of  Fiji.     Ceded  the  Fiji 

Islands  to  Hie  British  ISH 1S17 

Therry  (tlier'rT),  John  Joseph.     R,  C.  Archpriest  of  Sydney  1S20-33 1791- 

Therry,  Sir  Roger,  Knt.     Judge,  N.  S.  W.  184(i-59 ISOO- 

Thierry,  de.     See  De  Thierry. 

Thomas,  Julian.     Pseudonym  of  Stanley  James. 

Thomas,  Mesac,  D.  D.     First  C.  E.  Bp.  Goulburn  N.  S.  W.  1SG3-92 181G 

Thompson,  John  Ashburton,  M.  D.     Chief  Medical  Officer  of  Govt,  and 

Pres.  Board  of  Health  N.  S.  W.  189(1-    ? 

Thomson,  Sir  Edward  Deas,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.,  M.  L.  C,  N.  S.  W ISOO 

Thomson,  George  M.,  F.  L.  S.     Botanist,  N.  Z '.' 

Thorn,  George.     P.  M.  G.,  Q.  1874-G.     Premier  '7G-7 1S3S 

Thornton,  George,  JI.  L.  C.     Min.  Mines  N.  S.  W.  ISS.'j.     Twice  Mayor 

Sydney 1820 

Thornton,  Samuel,  D.  D.     First  C.  E.  Bp.  Ballarat  1S75-     1835 

Threlfall  (threl'fal),  Richard,  M.  A.     Prof.  Physics  Sydney  Univ 1801 

Thurston,  Sir  John  Bates.  K.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  L.  S.,  P.  R.  G.  S.     Gov.  Fiji  and 

High  Commr.  W.  Pacific 183U- 

Thynne  (thin),  Andrew  Joseph,  M.  L.  C.    Min.  Justice  Q.  1888-90.    P.  M.  G. 

",13-S.     D.  F.  C.  '91 1847 

Toad,  Sir  Charles,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  R.  A.  S.     P.  M.  G.  and 

Superintendent  of  Telegraphs  S.  A 1S2G 

Torrance,  Rev.  George  William,  JI.  A.,  Mus.  Doc.,  T.  C.  D.     Incumbent 

St.  John's,  Melbourne.     Musician 1835- 

Torreggiani  (tSr-rg-jii'ne),  Elzear,  D.  D.,  0.  S.  F.  C.     R.  C.  Bp.  Arniidale, 

N.  S.  W.  1879-    1830 

Torrens,  Sir  Robert  Richard.  K.  C.  M.  G.     Author  of  "Torrens  Act." 

First  Treas.  S.  A.  1857.     Premier  '57 1814- 

Towns,  Robert,  M.  L.  C.     Merchant  Sydney.     M.  L.  C.  1S5G-73.     Founder 

of  Townsville,  Q 1794- 

Townsend,  William.     Jlin.  S.  A.  1863,  '68,  '71-2.     Several  times  Mayor 

Adelaide 1827- 

Tozer,  Sir  Horace,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  A.  Col.  Sec.  Q.  18110-G,  Home  Sec.  '9fi-     .  1844 
Tregear  (tre-ger'),  Edward.     O,   A.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  Hist.  S.,  F.  A.  I., 

M.  Ph.  S.     Maori  scholar  and  Polynesian  philologist 1846 

Trench,  Robert  Le  Poer,   Q.    C.     Atty.-Gen.   Vic.   1875,   '77-8.     County 

Court  Judge 1812- 

Trenwith,  William  Arthur,  M.  L.  A.     Leader  Labor  Party  In  L.  A.  Vic. 

D.  F.  C.  1897 '. 1847 

Trevor,  Lieut.  Gen.  William  Cosmo,  C.  B.     Served  N.  Z.  1864-C.     Lieut. 

Gov.  Tas.  '68-9 1826 

Trickett,   William  Joseph,  M.  L.  C.     P.  M.  6.,  N.  S.  W.  1883-4.     Min. 

Instruction  '84-5 1845 

Tryon,  Vice  Admiral  Sir  George,  K.  C.  B.     Commander  in  chief  Austral- 
ian station  1884-7 1832- 

Tucker,  Albert  Lee,  M.  L.  A.    Min.  Lands  Vic.  1882-6.   Many  years  M.  L.  A.  1843 

Tucker,  Thomas  George,  M.  A.,  Lift.  D.     Prof.  Classics  iMelb.  Univ 1859 

Tuffnell,  Edward  Wyndham,  D.  D.     First  C.  E.  Bp.  Brisbane  18.59-74.. .  .1814- 
TuUoch,  Maj.  Gen.  Alexander  Bruce,  C.  B.     Commandant  Vic.  Forces.  ..1838 
Turner,  Ethel.     See  CuELEWis,  Mrs. 
Turner,  Sir  George,  P.  C,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  LL.  D.,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Vie.  1891-2, 

'92-3.     Premier '94-     .     D.  F.  C.  "97 1851 

Turner,  James  Francis,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bp.  Grafton  and  Armidale  1869-93. .  1827- 
Tyrrell,  William,  D.  D.     First  C.  E.  Bishop  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W.  1847-79. 

Bequeathed  .-G250,000  to  his  diocese 1807- 

Tyson,  James,  M.  L.  C.     Pastoralist,  millionaire,  Q 1823 


Died. 

-1883. 
-1SG4. 
-1874. 


-1892. 


-1897. 

-1889. 

-1884. 
-1873. 

-1882. 

-1895. 

-1894. 

-1893. 
-1896! 

-1893! 
-1879. 


u. 


UUathorne,  William  Bernard,  D.  D.,  0.  S.  B.    R.  C.  Vicar-Gen.  Australia 

1832-40 1806—1889. 

Onmack,  Theodore,  M.  L.  A.    Min.  Railways  and  P.  M.  G.,  Q.     1890  3.  ..1835    . 


y. 


Vale,  Richard  Tayler,  M.  L.  A.    Min.  Vic.  1894-     1836    . 

Vale,  William  Mountford  Kinsey.     Min.  Vic.  1866-8,  '68-9,  '71-2,  '80-1. .  .1833-189.5. 

Vaughan,  Roger  Bede,  0.  S.  B.     R.  C.  Abp.  Sydney,  1877-83 1834—1883. 

Venn,   Harry  Whittall.     Commr.   Raihvays  and   Director  Public   Works 

W.  A.  1890- 1844    . 

Verdon,  Sir  George  Frederick,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.,  etc.    Treas.  Vic.  1860-1, 

■63-8.     Agent-Gen.  '08-72 1834—1896. 

Viard,  Phillip,  S.  M.     First  R.  C.  Bp.  Wellington,  N.  Z.     1860-72 1809—1872. 

Vogel,  Sir  Julius,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Author  and  journalist.     Many  times  Min. 

N.  Z.     Premier  1873-5, '76.     Agent-Gen.  '76-81 1835    . 

Von  Tempsky,  Major  Gustavus.     Leader  of  N.  Z.  troops,  in  Maori  war, 

1863-8,  killed  in  action ?   —1868. 


w. 


tK^akefield,  Edward  Gibbon.     The  main  founder  of  N.  Z.  and  S.  A 1796—1862 

Walch,  Garnet.     Author  and  dramatist 1813    

Walker,  James  Thomas.     Bank  director,  N.  S.  W.     D.  F.  C.  '97 1841    

Walker,  Richard  Cornelius  Crichett,  C.  M.  G.   Principal  Undersec.  N.  S.  W.  1841     

Walker,  Thomas.     Millionaire,  Sydney.     Founder  Walker  Convalescent 

Hospital,  Concord 1804— 188G 

Walker,  William  Froggatt,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Customs  Vic.  1886-9.     Execu- 
tive Commr.  Paris  Exhib.  1889 1844-1890 

WalllS,  Frederic,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bp.  of  Wellington,  N.  Z.  1895-     1853 

Walsh.  William  Henry,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Works  Q.  1870-3.     Speaker  '74-6. 

M.  L.  C.  '79 1825—1888 

Want,JohnHenry,  Q.  CM.  L.  C.     Atty.-Gen.  N.  S.  W.  1885, '86-7, '94-    1846    , 

Warburton.  Maj.  Peter  Egerton,  H.  E.   I.   C.  S.,   C.  M.   G.     Explorer. 

Commr.  Police  S.  A.  18,53-67,  etc 1813—1889. 

Ward,  Crosbie.     Min.  N.  Z.  1861-2,  '62-3 1833—1867 

Ward,  Ebenezer,  M.  P.     Min.  S.  A.  1875-G, '76-7.     25  years  M.  P 1837    

Ward,  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Edward  Wolstenholme,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Master  Sydney 

Mint  1853-69.     Melbourne  Mint  '69-76 1823—1890, 

Ward,  Frederick  William.    Editor  Daily  Telegraph,  Sydney,  1885-90,  Bris- 
bane Courier  '94-      1840 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry  (Mary  Augusta  Arnold).     Authoress.     Born  Tas 1851 

Ward,  Joseph  George,  M.  H.  R.     P.  M.  G.  1890-3.     Treas.  N.  Z.  '93-6. . . .  1857 
WaterhOUSe, George  Marsden.  Premiers.  A. 'Gl, '61-3.  Premier  N.Z. '72-3. 1824 

Watson,  James,  M.  L.  C.     Merchant.     Treas.  N.  S.  W.  1878-83 183G 

Watt,  John  Brown.     M.  L.  C,  N.  S.  W.  1861-6,  '74-90 : 1826- 

Watterston,  David.     Editor  Australasian 1845 


-1897, 


Born.     Died. 

Way,  Samuel  James,  P.  C.     Chief  Justice  S.  A.  1876-     1836    . 

Wearing,  William.     Judge  S.  A.  1857-75 1816—1875. 

Webb.  Frederick  William,  C.  M.  G.     Clerk  L.  A..  N.  S.  W 1837     . 

Webb,  George  Henry  B'rederick.     Leader  Equity  Bar  Vic.     Judge  1886-91.1827— 1891. 

Webb,  William  Telford,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Vic.  1893-4 1842    . 

Webber,  William  Tliomas  Thornhill,  D.  D.     C.  E.  Bp.  Brisbane  1885-     ..1837    . 

Wedge,  John  Helder.M.L.C.    Explorer,  pastoralist.     M.L.C. '56-72,  Tas.  1792—1872. 

Weekes,  Eli.as  Carpenter.     Treas.  N.  S.  W.  1859,  '60-3 1807—1881. 

Weld,  Sir  Frederick  Aloysius,  G.  C.  M.  G.     Premier  N.  Z.  1864-5.     Gov. 

W.  A.  -09-75.     Gov.  Tas.  '75-80 1823—1891. 

Wells,  Col.  Frederick.     Commander  N.  S.  W.  Infantry,  Soudan,  1884 1837    .. 

Wentworth,  William  Charles.     Explorer,  writer,  .statesman,  N.  S.  W 1793—1872. 

Were,  Jonathan  Binns,  C.  M.  G.    Merchant  Vic.      Consul  several  nations. 

First  Chairman  Chamber  Commerce 1809-188.5. 

West,  Rev.  John.     Editor  Si/tlnei/  Jforning  JTrrald  1855-73 1808-1873. 

Westgarth,  William.     Author  and  financier,  Vic .' 1815-1889. 

Weston,  William  Pritcliard.     Premier  Tas.  1857,  '60-1 1804—1888. 

Wheeler,  .James  Henry,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Vic.  1890-2,  '92-3 1826    . 

Whitaker,  Sir  Frederick,  K.   C.   M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.      Speaker  L,  C.  N.  Z. 

1855-G.    Many  times  Min.     Premier '63-4, '82-3.     Atty.-Gen.  \S7-91 .  ..1812— 1891. 
White,  James,  M.  L.  C.     Pastoralist,  patron  of  the  turf  and  breeder  of 

race  horses.     M.  L.  C,  N.  S.  W.  1874-90 1S2.S— 1890. 

White,  John.     Scholar  and  historian  of  Maori  language  and  mythology..  ..182(j — 1891. 

White,  Mrs.  J.  H.     iVi/ra  A'emhle.     Actress 1861     . 

Whitmore,  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  George  Stoddart,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.     Soldier. 

Min.  N.  Z.  1877-9,  '84,  M.  L.  C.  '(«- 1830    . 

Whitton.  Jolm.     Engineer-in-Chief  N.  S.  W.  Railways  1856-90 1819-1898. 

Whyte,  James.     Premier  Tas.  18G3-6.     Many  years  M.  H.  A 1820—1880. 

Wilkinson,  Charles  Smith,  F.  L.  S.,  F.  6.  S.     Govt.  Geologist  N.  S.  W. 

1874-91 ; 1843-1891. 

Williams.  Sir  Edward  Eyre,  Knt.     Judge,  Vic.  1852-74 ?   —1879. 

WUliams,  Sir  Hartley,  Knt.     Judge,  Vic.  1881-     1843    . 

Williams,  Henry.     Pioneer  missionary  of  N.  Z.     Archdeacon  of  Waimate 

1,S44-T9 '  1792—1879. 

WUliams,  Henry  Roberts.     Min.  Vic.  1894-     1848    . 

WUliams,  Rev.  John.     Missionary  South  Seas.     Killed  on  Erromanga  Isl.l79G— 1839. 

WUliams,  Jo-shua  Strange,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.     Judge  Supreme  Court  N.  Z....1837    . 

Williams,  William,  D.  C.  L.     C.  E.  Bp.  Waiapu,  N.  Z.  1859-76.     [il/oori 

Jlicfioiiari/1 1800—1870. 

Williams,  William  Leonard.     C.  E.  Bp.  Waiapu,  N.  Z.  1895-     1829    . 

Williamson,  James  Cassius.     Actor  and  theatrical  manager 1845    . 

WUliamson,  Mrs.  J.  C.     Born  Maggie  Moore.     Actress ?       . 

Williamson,  Samuel,  M.  L.  C.      Min.  Vic.  1895-     1841 

WUUs,  John  Walpole.     Judge,  N.  S.  W.  1837-40,  Vic.  '40-3 1793—1877. 

Willoughby,  Howard.    Journalist,  Vic 1840    . 

WUls.  William  John.     Explorer,  perished  at  Cooper's  Creek 1834—1861. 

WUlson,  Robert  William.     First  R.  C.  Bp.  Hobart  ]842-(:5 1794-1866. 

WUmot,  Sir  John  Eardley  Eardley,  Bart.     Gov.  Tas.  1843-46 1783—1847. 

WUson,  Cecil,  M.  A.     C.  E.  Bishop  of  Melanesia  1894- ?       . 

Wilson,  Edward.     Proprietor  Arr/tis,  Melbourne,  1847-78 1814—1878. 

WUson,  Sir  James  Milne,  K.  C."M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.     Premier  Tas.  1869-72. 

Pres.  L.  C.  '72-80 1812—1880. 

WUson,  John  Bowie.     Min.  Lands  N.  S.  W.  1863-5,  '66-8 1820—1883. 

WUson,  Sir  Samuel,  Knt.     Pastorslist,  Vic.     Gave  £30.000  Wilson  Hall, 

Melb.  Univ 1832-1895. 

WUson,  Walter  Horatio,  M.L.  C.    P.  M.  G.,  Q.  1887-8, '98-    .     Min.  with- 
out portfolio '93-8 1839    . 

WUson,  William.     Pastoralist.     Min.  Railways  Vic.  1869,  '70-1 1834—1891, 

Windeyer,  Sir  William  Charles,  Knt.,  LL.  D.     Sol.-Gen.  N.  S.  W.  1870-2. 

Atty.-Gen.  '77,  "S-O.     Judge  •79-9G 1834-1897. 

Windsor,  Arthur  Lloyd.     Editor  Age,  Melbourne 183G    . 

Wiremu  Tamahana  Te  Waharoa  (we'ra-moo  ta'ma-ha-na  ta  « a'ha-ro'a). 

(William  Thompson.)     T/)e  Maori  kingmal:er ?   — 186G. 

Wisdom.  Sir  Robert,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Attv.-Gen.  N.  S.  W.  1879-83 1830—1888. 

Wise,    Bernhard    Ringrose.       Barrister.      Atty.-Gen.   N.    S.    W.    1887-8. 

D.  F.  C.  '97 18.58    . 

Wise,  Edward.     Judge,  N.  S.  W.  1860-65 1818—1865. 

Withers,  William  Bramwell.     Journalist  and  miscellaneous  writer,  Vic.  .1823    . 

Wittenoom  (vvTt't5n-oom),  Edward  Home,  M.  L.  C.     Min.  Mines,  Educa- 
tion, etc.  W.  A.  1894-     1854    . 

Wood,  John  Dennistoun.       Sol.-Gen.  Vie.  1857.     Atty.-Gen.  '59-60.     Min. 

Justice  '61-3 1829    . 

Wood,  Reader  Gilson.     Treas.  N.  Z.  1862-4.     Many  years  M.  H.  R 1821—1895. 

Woods,  John,  M.  L.  A.     Min.  Vic.  1875,  '77-80 1822—1892. 

Woods,  Rev.  Julian  E.  Tenison,  F.  6.  S.,  F.  L.  S.     Scientist  and  author.  .1832— 1889. 
WooUey,  Rev.  John,  D.  C.  L.,  M.  A.     First  Principal  and  Prof.  Classics  and 

Logic,  Sydney  Univ.  18,52-06 1816—1866. 

WooUs,  Rev.  William,  Ph.  D.,  F.  L.  S.     Botanist  and  author,  Vic 1814-1893. 

Wragge,  Clement  LIndley,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  Meteor.  S.     Meteorological 

Observer,  Q.  1887-    1852    . 

Wrenfordsley  (rgn'f6rdz-lT),  Sir  Henry  Thomas,  Knt.     Judicial  positions 

W.  A.,  Fiji,  Tas.,  Vic • 

Wright,  Francis  Augustus,  M.  L,  A.      P.  M.  G.,  N.  S.  W.  188.3.      Min. 

Works  '83-5,  Mines '85 1835    . 

Wright,  John  Arthur,  M.  I.  C.  E.,  M.  L.  C.    Engineer,  W.  A.    D.  F.  C.  '91.1841    . 

Wrixon,  Sir  Henry  John,  K.  C.  M,  G.,  M.  L.  C,  Q.  C.     Politician,  Vic. 

Sol.-Gen.  1870-1.     Atty.-Gen.  '86-90.     D.  F.  C. '91 1839    . 

Wynne,  Agar,  M.  L.  C.     P.  M.  G.  Vic.  1893^ 1851 

Wynyard,  Lieut.  Gen.  Robert  Henry,  C.  B.     Acting  Gov.  N.  Z.  1854-55. , 

Wyselaskie  (wIz-51-ask'T),  John  Dickson.     Pastoralist,  Vic.     Bequeathed 

£54,000  to  public  institutions 1818-1883. 


1864. 


Y. 


Toul  (iil).  Sir  James  Arndell,  K.  C.  M.  G.     Formerly  resident  Tas.      At 

times  represented  Tas.  in  England 1810    . 

Young,  Sir  Henry  Edward  Fox,  Knt.,  C.  B.     Lieut.  Gov.  S.  A.  1848-54. 

Gov.  Tas.  '.55-61 1810-1,870. 

Toung,   James  Henry,   M.   L.    A.     Min.    Instruction  N.    S.    W.   1885-6. 

Works  '91-4.     Speaker  '87-90 1S34    . 

Toung,  Sir  John,  Bart.,  P.  C,  K.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.  (afterwards  Lord  Lis- 

gar).     Gov.  N.  S.  W.  18G1-67 1807—1876. 

YuUle  (u'el),  William  Cross.     Pastoralist,  sportsman,  Vic 1819 — 1894. 


z. 


Zeal,  Sir  William  Austin,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  L.  C.     Pres.  L.  C.  Vic.  1892-    . 

D.  F.  C.  '97 1830 


a,  e,  1,  0,  u,  long  ;  a,  e, 


s  prolonged  ;  S,,e,i,o,u,skorl;  a,  e,  i,  o,  otec!«e(seeremark,p.  1719) ;  far,  fall ;  thgre,term;  f6r,  food,fd6t ;  ffirl ;  owasinco!«;  chasincAira/ 
U,  u  (see  p.  1719) ;  g  as  in  get ;  th  as  in  thine ;  w,  K,  N  (see  p.  1719). 


AUSTRALASIAN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ANNALS 


A   RECORD   OF   THE  MOST   IMPORTANT   EVENTS   IN   AUSTRALASIAN   HISTORY 

CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED 


BY 


JOSEPH  FINNfEY,  B.  A. 

(FRASER  SCHOLAR)  UNIVERSITY  OF  SYDNEY ;  LECTURER  IN  HISTORY  AND  ENGLISH,  PUBLIC  TRAINING 
COLLEGE;  MASTER   OF  THE   PRACTICING  SCHOOL,   FORT   STREET,   SYDNEY,   N.   S.  W. 


Note.  - 


The  statistics  given  are  for  the  seven  Australasian  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland,  Soiith  Australia, 

Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New^  Zealand. 


1568. 

Jan. 

1579. 

Oct. 

1588. 

March. 

1595. 

Sept.  7. 

1602. 

1605. 

Nov. 

1606. 

March. 

May  1. 

Sept. 
Oct.  25. 


Jan.  26. 


1512.  Portuguese  established  themselves  at  the  Mo- 

lucca Islands. 
1521.  Magellan  discovered  the  Philippine  Islands  for 

Spain. 
1542-1555.  Date    of    the    Lusitano  -  French    planispheres. 

(Some  writers  assert  that  these  maps  show 
discovery  of  Australia  by  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, 1511-1542.) 
Mendana  discovered  the  Solomon  Islands. 
Drake  visited  the  islands  north  of  Australia. 
Cavendish  arrived  at  the  island  of  Java. 
Mendaila  discovered  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands. 
Dutch  East  India  Company  was  formed. 
The  Duyfhen  sailed  from  Bantam,  Java. 
The  Duyfhen  at  Carpentaria.      First  authenti- 
cated discovery  of  Australia. 
De   Quiros    anchored  at  Espiritu   Santo,   New 

Hebrides. 
Torres  sailed  through  Torres  Strait. 
Dirk  Hartog  landed  at  Shark  Bay. 
The  Dutch  discovered  Leeuwin  Land. 
Jan  Carstens  discovered  Arnhem  Land. 
Nuyts  Land  discovered  by  the  captain  of  the 

Guide  Zeepaert. 
De  Witt  in  the   Vianen  discovered  De  Witt's 

Land. 
Tasman  and  Jerit  Zanzoon  discovered  Van  Die- 
men's  Land. 
Tasman  left  Marion  Bay,  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
Tasman  discovered  New  Zealand,  anchoring  in 
Golden  Bay. 
Jan.  Tasman  discovered  Friendly  Islands. 

Feb.  6.  Tasman  discovered  the  Fiji  Islands. 

Tasman  made  his  second  voyage,  coasting  the 
northern  and  northwestern  shores  of  Australia. 
From  tliis  time  the  Dutch  called  the  "  Great 
South  Land  "  New  Holland. 
1688.  Jan.  4-  Dam  pier  arrived  at  Buccaneer's  Archipelago. 

1697.  Jan.  5.  Vlamingh  discovered  the  Swan  River. 

1699.  Aug.  6.         Dampier  in  Roebuck  anchored  at  Shark  Bay. 
1705.  April.  Van  Delft  sailed  to  north  coast.     Last   Dutch 

voyage  of  discovery. 
1765-1766.  Byron  and  Wallis  made  expeditions  to  the  South 

Seas. 

1768.  Auff.  26.       Cook  began  his  first  voyage  of  discovery. 

1769.  Oct.  8.  Cook  landed  at  Poverty  Bay,  N.  Z. 

Nov.  16.       Cook  took   possession  of  New  Zealand  at  Mer- 
cury Bay. 
Dec.  De  Surville  arrived  at  Doubtless  Bay,  N.  Z. 

1770.  March  31.    Cook  left  Cape  Farewell,  N.  Z. 
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1616. 
1622. 
1623. 
1627. 

1628. 


1642.  Nov.  24. 

Dec.  8. 
Dec.  18. 


1643. 
1644. 


1770.  April  19. 
April  28. 
May  6. 
May  16. 
June  10. 
Aug.  21. 

1772.  March  4. 
June  12. 

1773.  March  9. 
March  25. 
Oct.  21. 

1774.  Sept.  4. 
Oct.  10. 
Oct.  19. 

1777.  Jan.  26. 
Feb.  12. 
Feb.  14. 
Aug.  28. 


1779 
1783 


1786.  Aug.  18. 

1787.  April  2. 


May  13. 
Aug.  6. 
Oct.  13. 
1788.  Jan.  18. 
Jan.  26. 


Feb.  7. 

Feb.  17. 

March  2-9. 
March  5. 

Nov.  2. 

1788-1804. 

1788-1824. 

1789.  March  25. 
April  28. 

June  4- 
June  12. 
June. 


Cook  sighted  Australian  coast. 

Cook  anchored  at  Botany  Bay. 

Cook  discovered  Port  Jackson. 

Cook  discovered  Moreton  Bay. 

Endeavour  struck  coral  reef  near  Cooktown. 

Cook  took  possession  of  New  South  Wales  at 
Possession  Island,  Torres  Strait. 

Marion  du  Fresne  anchored  at  Marion  Bay,  Tas. 

Marion  Du  Fresne  and  crew  were  massacred  at 
Bay  of  Islands,  N.  Z. 

Furneaux  discovered  Adventure  Bay,  Tas. 

Cook  made  second  visit  to  New  Zealand. 

Cook  made  third  visit  to  New  Zealand. 

New  Caledonia  Island  was  discovered  by  Cook. 

Cook  discovered  Norfolk  Island. 

Cook  made  fourth  visit  to  New  Zealand. 

Cook  anchored  at  Adventure  Bay,  Tas. 

Cook  made  fifth  and  last  visit  to  New  Zealand. 

Cook  was  killed  at  Hawaii,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Matra  proposed  settlement  of  New  South  Wales 
to  English  Ministry. 

Equipment  of  "  First  Fleet  "  was  authorized. 

Capt.  Phillip  received  commission  as  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales. 

Letters  Patent  issued  for  Courts  of  Justice  in 
New  Sovith  Wales. 

First  Fleet  left  England. 

First  Fleet  put  in  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

First  Fleet  arrived  at  Table  Bay,  Cape  Colony. 

Gov.  Phillip  entered  Botany  Bay  in  the  Supply. 

La  P^rouse  entered  Botany  Bay. 

First  Fleet  anchored  at  Sydney  Cove.     Popula- 
tion 1030. 

The  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  was  formally 
proclaimed. 

Lieut.  Ball  discovered  Lord  Howe  Island. 

Gov.  Phillip  examined  Broken  Bay. 

Norfolk  Isl.  occupied  as  a  branch  settlement. 

Government  farming  operations  began  at  Rose- 
hill,  now  Parramatta,  N.  S.  W. 

New  South  Wales  was  continually  threatened  by 
famine. 

Government  of  New  South  AVales  military  anil 
despotic. 

Account  of  Phillip's  expedition  reached  England. 

Bounty  Mutineers  east  Bligh  adrift  oft"  Tofoa, 
Friendly  Islands. 

First  theatrical  performance  in  Sydney. 

Bligh  arrived  at  Coepang,  Timor  Island. 

Capt.  Tench  discovered  the  Nepeau  River. 
(•20G5) 
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1789.  June.  Hawkesbury  River  was  exjjlored  and  named. 
July  8.          Capt.  Cox  discovered  Oyster  Bay,  Tas. 
Aug.  Capt.  Hunter  siirvej^ed  Broken  Bay. 

Aug.  21j..       "Instructions  "  were  issued  allowing  land  grants 

to  military  settlers. 
Oct.  5.  Rosehill  Packet  was  launched  at  Sydney. 

Dec.  23.        H.  M.  S.  Guardian  with  supplies  was  wrecked 
off  the  Cape. 
1789-1790.  Severe  famine  at  Port  Jackson. 

1790.  Feh.  22.        First    land   grant   in   Australia   was    issued  to 

James  Ruse  at  Rosehill. 
March.  19.    H.  M.  S.  Sirius  was  wrecked  at  Norfolk  Island. 
March.         Major  Ross  was  appointed  to  Norfolk  Island. 

Strife  between  civil  and  military  authorities 

was  allayed. 
June  20.       Storeship   Justinian   arrived    and   relieved    the 

famine. 
June.  Second  fleet  arrived  ;  267  died  on  voj'age,  488 

put  into  hospital. 
First    detachment    N.    S.   W.    Corps    reached 

Sydney. 
Gov.  Phillip  was  speared  by  a  native  at  Manly. 
Australia  was  first  circumnavigated  by  Lieut. 

Ball. 
Lieut.  Dawes  published  first  exploration  map  of 

Australia. 
The  Nepean  and  the  Hawkesbury  were  proved 

to  be  the  same  river. 
Gov.  Phillip  named  the  town  of  Parramatta. 
Third  fleet,  10  vessels,  arrived. 
Expirees  settled  at  Prospect  and  Ermington. 
Great  Seal  of  the  Colony  arrived. 
Vancouver  discovered  King  George's  Sound. 
Greater  portion  of  Marine  Corps  embarked  for 

England,. 
Whaling    and    sealing    began.      First    colonial 

industry. 
Privates  of  the  Marine  Corps  forjned  settlement 

at  Field  of  Mars. 
D'Entreeasteaux  Channel,  Tas.,  was  discovered. 
Settlement  formed  at  Toongabbie. 
D'Entreeasteaux  discovered   Recherche  Archi- 
pelago and  Esperance  Bay,  W.  A. 
Gov.  Phillip  left  for  England.     Pop.  4213. 
The  Military  Despotism.     Rum  traffic  began. 
Capt.  Hunter  published  his  journal. 
D'Entreeasteaux  discovered  the  Derwent  River. 
Feb.  First  free  settlers  from  England  were  located 

at  Liberty  Plains,  near  Sydney. 
Aug.  25.       First  church  in  Australia  opened  at  Sydney. 
Sept.  Capt.  Paterson  discovered  the  Grose  River. 

In  1793.       Sydney  whalers  visited  coasts  of  New  Zealand. 
Military  officers  received  grants  of  land. 

1794.  Jan.  Settlement  was  established  at  the  Hawkesbury 

River,  N.  S.  W. 
In  1794-       Capt.  Hayes  entered  and  named  the  Derwent 
River,  Tas. 
"  Scotch  Martyrs  "  arrived  at  Sydney. 
1794-1801.  Political  offenders  sent  to  New  South  Wales. 

1795.  Sept.  7.         Gov.  Hunter,  with  Bass  and  Flinders,  arrived 

at  Sydnej'. 
Nov.  First   printing   press    in    Australia   erected   at 

Sydney. 
Descendants  of  strayed  cattle  discovered  at  the 

Covrpastures,  Nepean  River,  N.  S.  W. 
In  1795.       Bass    and    Flinders    explored    George's    River, 

N.  S.  W. 

1796.  Jan.  16.       First  theater  was  opened  at  Sydney. 

March.         Bass  and  Flinders  coasted  south  to  Red  Point, 

N.  S.  W. 
June,  Bass  attempted  to  cross  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Fishermen  discovered  coal  at  Newcastle. 


Sept.  7. 
In  1790. 

i^ 

1791.  March. 

May. 

cii 

June  4- 
July- Oct 

Aug. 
Sept.  21. 
Sept. 
Dec.  13. 

^ 

In  1791. 

11 

1792.  Feb. 

U 

April. 

July. 

Dec. 

- 

Dec.  11. 

-  ^. 

1792-1794. 

-1 

1793.  Jan. 

Sept.  28. 
Oct.  27. 
Dec.  4-9. 

In  1800. 


1797.  May.  Spanish  merinos  were  first  introduced  into  New 

South  Wales. 
May  12.       Coal  was  discovered  near  Mt.  Keira,  Illawarra. 
Sept.  19.       Lieut.  Shortland  discovered  the  Hunter  River. 

1798.  Jan.  4.         Bass  entered  Western  Port  in  his  whaleboat. 
Feb.  Gov.  Hunter's  exploring  party  went  100  miles 

southwest. 
Oct.  Foundation  stone  of  St.  Philip's,  Sydney,  was 

laid. 
Oct.  7.  Bass  and  Flinders  embarked  for  the  passage  of 

Bass  Strait. 
Nov.  3.         Bass  and  Flinders  discovered  Port  Dalrymple, 

Tas. 
Dec.  9.  Bass   and   Flinders  completed    the    passage  of 

Bass  Strait. 
Dec.  22-29.  Bass  and  Flinders  explored  the  Derwent  River. 
In  1798.       Collins    published    his   account   of   New  South 

Wales. 
Mr.   Cover,  Congregational   pastor,  arrived  at 

Sydney. 

1799.  Jan.  11.        Bass  and  Flinders  returned.     Bass   Strait  was 

named. 

1800.  Sejjt.  28.      Gov.  King  succeeded  Gov.  Hunter. 
Gov.  King  granted  licenses  to  sell  spirits. 
Capt.  Grant   discovered  Victorian   coast.  Cape 

Northumberland  to  Cape  Sehanck. 
Coal  was  shipped  from  Newcastle  to  the  Cape. 
First    custom   house    in    Australia   was   estab- 
lished at  Sydney. 
Population,  6508.     Sheep,  6124.    Cattle,  1044. 
Gov.  King  regulated  the  importation  of  spirits. 
240,000  seals  killed  on  islands  near  Australia. 
Coal  mines  at  Hunter  River  worked  by  convicts. 
Flinders  left  England  in  the  Investigator. 
Macarthur  fought  a  duel  with  Col.  Paterson  ; 

was  afterwards  sent  to  England  under  arrest. 
Flinders  arrived  off  Leeuwin  in  the  Investigator. 
Hamelin  discovered  Vlamingh's  plate  of  1097 

at  Cape  Inscription. 
Lieut.  Murray  discovered  Port  Phillip. 
Lieut.  Bowen  entered  Port  Phillip. 
Flinders    landed    at   Thistle    Island   near   Port 

Lincoln,  S.  A. 
March.         Flinders  discovered  Spencer's  and  St.  Vincent's 

Gulfs,  S.  A. 
April  10.      Flinders  met  Baudin  off  Encounter  Bay. 
April  26.      Flinders  entered  Port  Phillip  in  the  Investigator. 
July  22.        Flinders  left  Sydney  to  explore  the  northeast, 

north,  and  northwest  coasts. 
July-Dec.     Flinders  discovered  Port  Curtis  and  Port  Bowen, 

and  explored  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

1803.  Jan.-Feb.    Grimes  surveyed  Port  Phillip  and  discovered 

the  Yarra  River. 

Feb.  5.  Bass  sailed  for  Peru. 

March  5.  "The  Sydney  Gazette,"  first  newspaper  in  Aus- 
tralia, was  published. 

April  10.      St.  John's  Church,  Parramatta,  was  opened. 

April  26.  Col.  Collins  with  401  persons  set  out  from  Eng- 
land to  colonize  Port  Phillip  territory. 

June.  Flinders  returned  to  Sydney,  having  ceased  ex- 

ploration at  Arnhem  Bay. 

July  12.        Flinders  left  Sydney  for  England. 

Sept.  12.  Lieut.  Bowen  formed  first  settlement  in  Tas- 
mania at  Risdon. 

Oct.  9.  Col.  Collins  arrived  at  Port  Phillip. 

Dec.  Flinders  was  imprisoned  at  Mauritius. 

In  1803.  Father  Dixon  was  appointed  Prefect  Apostolic 
of  New  Holland. 

1804.  Jan.  27.       Collins  abandoned  Port  Phillip. 

Feb.  15.        Collins  arrived  at  the  Derwent  River,  Tas. 
Feb.  20.        Collins  established   the    settlement    of   Hobart 
Town,  Tas. 


1800 

-1806. 

1800 

-1810. 

1801 

June. 

July  18. 

Sept. 

Dec.  6. 

In  1801. 

1802. 

Jan.  5. 

Feb.  2. 

Feb.  17. 
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1804.  March  5.      Convicts  rebelled  at  Toongabbie  and  Castle  Hill, 

N.  S.  W.  In  the  "  engagement "  12  rebels 
were  killed,  32  made  prisoners. 

March  80.  Lieut.  Menzies  assumed  charge  of  penal  settle- 
ment at  Newcastle,  N.  S.  W. 

Oct.  Col.  Paterson  formed  a  branch   settlement   at 

George  Town,  Tas.  Seat  of  settlement  was 
soon  after  removed  to  York  Town. 

Nov.  Naval  engagement  off  Sydney  Heads.     Dutch 

gunboat  Swift  struck  colors  to  the  English 
whaler  Policy. 

In  1804-  Gov.  King  issued  the  "Charter"  of  squatting. 
The  "George  III.  flock  of  merinos"  arrived  in 
New  South  Wales. 

1805.  June.  John  Macarthur  returned  from  England  intent 

on  pastoral  pursuits.  He  shortly  afterwards 
foi'med  the  first  stud  flock  at  Camden,  N.  S.  W. 

1806.  Aug.  13.       Gov.    Bligh   assumed    administration   of    New 

South  Wales. 
March.         The    great    Hawkesbury   flood.     Wheat    £6   a 

bushel  in  New  South  Wales. 
In  180G.       Settlement  at  York  Town  removed  to  Launceston. 

1807.  Feb.  Bligh  prohibited  the  paying  for  labor  or  goods 

with  spirits. 
Dec.  16.        Macarthur  was  arrested  by  order  of  Gov.  Bligh. 
In  1807.  '    French  appropriated  Flinders's  discoveries  under 
name  of  "  Terre  Napoleon." 
First  merchantable   parcel  of   wool  (245  lbs.) 

was  exported  to  England. 
The  Great  Trunk  Road  from  Hobart  to  Laun- 
ceston was  commenced. 
1807-1814.  Norfolk    Island   was    abandoned,   the    settlers 

being  transferred  to  the  Derwent  River,  Tas. 

1808.  Jan.  25.       Macarthur  appeared  for  trial  at  Sydney. 

Jan.  26.  The  Military  Rebellion  in  New  South  Wales. 
Maj.  Johnston  deposed  Gov.  Bligh. 

July  28.  Col.  Foveaux  superseded  Maj.  Johnston  in  the 
Government. 

In  1808.  Stewart,  a  sealer,  proved  the  insularity  of  Stew- 
art Island,  N.  Z. 

1809.  Jan.  1.         Col.  Paterson  relieved  Col.  Foveaux  as  acting 

Governor. 
Feb.  20.        Bligh  was   given  command  of  the  Porpoise  to 

leave  for  England. 
March.         Maj.  Johnston  and  Macarthur  left  for  England. 
March  17.    Bligh  sailed  to  Hobart,  Tas. 
Dec.  31.       Gov.  Macquarie  arrived  at  Sydney. 
In  1809.       Crew  of  Boyd  massacred  at  Whangaroa,  N.  Z. 

1810.  May.  Gov.  Bligh  left  finally  for  England. 

The  New  South  Wales  Corps  was  sent  home. 
June  7.         Flinders  left  Mauritius  for  the  Cape. 
Aug.  18.       Gov.  Macquarie  issued  his  building  regulations. 
In  1810.       First    Presbyterian    church    in   Australia   was 
opened  at  the  Hawkesbury,  N.  S.  W. 
First   jjost   office  in  Australia  was    opened   at 

Sydney. 
"The  Derwent  Star,"  first  newspaper  in  Tas- 
mania, was  issued  (fortnightly,  2/-  a  copy). 
First  race  meeting  in  Australia  took  place  at 
•  Hyde  Park,  Sydney. 

Population,    11,590.      Sheep,    33,818.     Cattle, 
11,27G. 
1810-1821.  Gov.  Macquarie  encouraged  the  "  Emancipists  " 

and  discouraged  free  immigration. 

1811.  July  2.         Maj.  Johnston  was  cashiered  the  British  army. 

Macarthur  was  forbidden    to    return    to    New 

South  AVales.      This  prohibition  was  removed 

in  Februai'y,  1817. 
Oct.  The  "  Rum  "  Hospital,  built  by  private  persons 

in  return  for  a  trade  monopoly  iu  spirits,  was 

begun  at  Sydney. 
Nov.  Gov.  Maccpiarie  visited  Hobart,  Tas. 


1812.  In  1813.       Settlements  at  Port  Dalrymple  were  made  sub- 

ject to  those  at  the  Derwent,  Tas. 
First  Wesleyan  class  meeting  in  Australia  was 
held  at  Sydney. 

1813.  May  1-June  1.    Blaxland,  Lawson,  and  Wentworth  crossed 

the  Blue  Mountains. 
Dec.  7.  G.  W.  Evans  discovered  the  Macquarie  River, 

N.  S.  W. 
In  1813.       Gov.  Macquarie,  to  increase  the  silver  currency, 

adopted  the  expedient  of  "  holy  "  dollars. 

1814.  Feb.  The  civil  and  criminal  jurisdictions  were  sepa- 

rated, New  South  Wales. 

June  14.       Flinders  died  in  England. 

Dec.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden,  first  missionary  to 

New  Zealand,  landed  at  Bay  of  Islands. 

In  1814-       New  Zealand  was  proclaimed  a  dependency  of 
New    South   Wales,    and   Kendall    was   ap- 
pointed magistrate  at  Bay  of  Islands. 
Community  at  Pitcairn  Island  (offspring  of  the 
Bounty  Mutineers)  was  discovered. 

1815.  Jan.  21.       Great  Western  Road  across  the  Blue  Mountains 

to  Bathurst  was  opened. 
May  4-         Gov.  Macquarie  founded  the  town  of  Bathurst, 

N.  S.  W. 
May  29.       First  steam  engine  in  Australia  was  erected  at 

Sydney. 
May.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Van  Diemen's 

Land,    owing    to    the    prevalence    of    bush- 
ranging. 
Aug.  15.       Rev.  S.  Leigh,  first  Wesleyan  minister,  arrived 

in  New  South  Wales. 
In  1815.       G.  W.  Evans  discovered  the  Laclilan  River. 

Captain  Kelly  discovered  Port  Davey  and  Mac- 
quarie Harbor,  Tas. 
June  1.        "  The  Hobart  To\yn  Gazette  "  first  published. 
July  11.        Foundation  of   Macquarie  lighthouse  was  laid. 

South  Head,  Sydney. 
Dec.  20.       Allan  Cunningham,  botanist,  arrived  at  Sydney. 
In  1816.       Botanic  Garden  was  formed  at  Sydney. 
March.         Hume  discovered  Lakes  George  and  Bathurst 

and  the  Goulburn  Plains,  N.  S.  W. 
April  8-        Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  first  in  Australia, 

was  opened  for  business  at  Sydney. 
May.  Oxley  descended  the  Lachlan  River,  N.  S.  W. 

In  1817.       Foundation  stone  of  St.  David's,  Hobart,  first 

church  in  Tasmania,  was  laid. 
Rev.  Father  Flynn  was  ordered  to  leave  New 

South  Wales. 
Wallis   Plains  and   the   Paterson  District  were 

settled,  N.  S.  W. 

1818.  April  23.      Port  Essington  was  discovered  by  Capt.  King. 
June-July.  Oxley  descended  the  Macquarie  River,  N.  S.  W. 
Sept.  Oxley  discovered    Liverpool    Plains,   the   Peel, 

Hastings  and  Manning  rivers. 
1818-1822.  Capt.  King  surveyed  Australian  coast  from  Cape 

Arnhem  to  Cape  Leeuwin. 

1819.  May  11-21.  Port  Macquarie  was  surveyed  by  Oxley. 

July  17.        First  Australian    savings  bank   was  opened    in 
Sydney. 

1820.  May  3.        First  duly  accredited  Roman  Catholic  chaplains 

arrived  in  New  South  Wales. 
June  19.       Sir  Joseph  Banks  died. 
Nov.  29.       Foundation  stone  of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic 

Cathedral  was  laid  at  Sydney. 
Dec.  1.  Campbelltown,  N.  S.  W.,  was  marked  out  as  a 

township. 
In  1820.       British  Government  removed  the  import  duty 

on  wool. 
Lieut.   Johnson    discovered    the   Clyde    River, 

N.  S.  W. 
John  Macarthur  shipped  tlu^  first  pure  nun-inos 

to  Tasmania. 


1816. 


1817. 
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1820.  In  1830.      W.  C.  Weutwortli  published  his  account  of  Aus- 

tralia in  England,  and  colonial  resources  were 
made  known. 

1821.  March  21.   Capt.  Allman  was  dispatched  to  form  a  settle- 

ment at  Port  Macquarie,  N.  S.  W. 

July  1.  First  Wesleyan  chapel,  Macquarie  Street,  Syd- 
ney, was  opened. 

In  1831.       Judge  Advocate  Wyld  held  first  circuit  court  at 
Hohart,  Tas. 
Population,    35,610.      Sheep,    290,158.     Cattle, 
102,939.      Revenue,  £56,620.     Wool  export, 
172,880  lbs. 

1822.  Jan.  6.         St.  James's  Church  was  opened  at  Sydney. 
June  19.       The  report  of  Commissioner  Bigge,  who  had  been 

sent  to  investigate  the  condition  of  New  South 

Wales,  was  laid  before  British  Parliament. 
July  5.  Agricultural  Society  of  New  South  Wales  was 

formed. 
In  1822.       Hougi  and  1000  followers  in  war  canoes  entered 

the   Thames   and  took  Totara  Point,   N.  Z., 

from  other  Maoris. 
The  Berry  Estate,  Shoalhaven  River,  N.  S.  W., 

was  established. 
1822-1826.  Gov.    Brisbane    catalogneti    7385   stars    of    the 

southern  hemisphere. 

1823.  Feb.  16.        First    authentic    record    of    gold    discovery   in 

Australia,  Surveyor  James  McBrian  finding 

gold  at  the  Fish  River,  18  miles  from   Bath- 

urst,  N.  S.  W. 
May  11.       Rev.  Dr.  Lang  arrived  in  New  South  Wales. 
June  1.         Ovens  and  Currie  discovered  the  Murrumbidgee 

River  and  the  Monaro  Plains. 
Dec.  2.  Oxley  explored  the  Brisbane  River. 

1824.  May  17.       "  Charter  of  Justice  "  was  promulgated  at  Syd- 

ney, definitely  establishing  a  Supreme  Court 
(Francis  Forbes,  first  Chief  Justice),  and  in- 
troducing trial  by  jury  in  certain  cases. 
New  South  Wales  became  a  Crowu  Colony  of 
the  Ceylon  type. 

May.  Currency  Bill,  first  Act  of  Parliament  j)assed  in 

Australia,  was  passed  in  New  South  Wales. 

July.  Norfolk  Island  was  reoccupied. 

Foundatioii  stone  laid  of  Scots  Church,  Sydney. 

Aug.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  against  the  natives 

west  of  Mt.  York,  N.  S.  W. 

Sept.  12.       Moreton  Bay  penal  establishment  was  founded. 

Sept.  SO.  Fort  Dundas  Settlement  was  formed  at  Mel- 
ville Island  and  possession  of  the  north  coast 
of  Australia  made  good  by  "  occupation." 

Oct.  15.  Censorship  of  the  press  was  abolished  in  New 
South  Wales. 

Oct.  24-  "  The  Australian  "  newspaper  was  first  published 
by  Wentworth  and  Dr.  Wardell. 

Nov.  1.         First  civil  jury  was  empaneled  in  Sydney. 

Nov.  20.  Hume  and  Hovell  crossed  the  Murray  River  at 
Albury. 

Dec.  16.  Hume  and  Hovell  encamped  on  the  site  of 
Geelong. 

In  1824-       Squatters  occupied  parts   of  the  Goulburn  and 
Liverpool  Plains,  N.  S.  W. 
Mail  was  carried  from  Hobart  to  Launceston, 
Tas.,  by  foot  post.     Time  14  days. 

1825.  June  7.         Chamber  of  Commerce  established  at  Sydney. 
Sept.  Maj.  Lockyer  explored  the  Brisbane  River. 
Oct.  10.         Establishment  at  Moreton  Bay  was  named  Bris- 
bane. 

Nov.  9.  250,000  acres  in  northwest  Tasmania  were 
granted  to  Van  Diemen's  Land  Co. 

Dec.  3.  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  proclaimed  independent 

of  New  South  Wales. 

In  1825.  A  nominated  legislative  council  was  appointed, 
Tasmania. 


1826.  March  7. 

May  1!). 
July  IS. 

Nov. 


In  1820. 


1825.  In  1825.      Lord  Durham  New  Zealand  Association  formed. 

Australian  Agricultural  Co.  began  operations  at 

Port  Stephens  and  Liverpool  Plains,  N.  S.  W. 

Sealing  and  whaling  fisheries  were  transferred 

from  Tasmania  to  New  Zealand. 
Mounted  Police  Corps  was  established  to  repress 

native  attacks  and  bushranging. 
La  Pdrouse  Monument  was  placed  at  Botany 

Bay  by  De  Bougainville. 
Australian  Subscription  Library  (afterwards  the 

Public)  was  established  at  Sydney. 
"  The  Monitor  "  newspaper  was  first  published. 
Capt.  Bishop  formed  a  settlement  at  Illawarra, 

N.  S.  W. 
Sudds  and  Thompson  were  convicted  of  robbery, 
done  openly  in  order  to  leave  the  army  ser- 
vice and  become  enrolled  as  convicts.  Great 
popular  outcry  against  Gov.  Darling,  who  was 
accused  of  cruelty. 
Capt.    Wright  formed  a  settlement  near  Cori- 

nella.  Western  Port. 
Maj.  Lockyer  formed  a  military  settlement  at 

Albany,  W.  A. 
Bank  of  Australia  was  instituted. 
1,000,000   acres   were    granted    to    Australian 
Agi-icultural    Co.,    at   the    Peel    and   Hunter 
rivers  and  Port  Stephens. 
First  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Hobart,  Tas.,  opened. 
Australian  Agricultural  Co.  took  over  the  New- 
castle coal  mines. 
Capt.  Herd  and  sixty  settlers  arrived  at  Hoki- 
anga.     First  attempt  at  colonization  in  New 
Zealand. 
Capt.  P.  P.  King  published  his    surveys.     The 
name    Australia,    suggested    by    Flinders    in. 
1814,  came  into  general  use. 
Jan.  26.        Public  meeting,  Sydney,  petitioned  for  repre- 
sentative institutions  and  full  trial  by  jury. 
April-July.  Allan  Cunningham  discovered  Darling  Downs. 

and  the  Condamine  River,  Q. 
.lune  18.        Fort  Wellington  was  established  at  Raffles  Bay. 
Boundaries  of    New  South  Wales  were  ex- 
tended to  129°  east  longitude.  • 
Sept.  Sydney  was  supplied  with  water  from  Botany- 

Swamps. 
In  1827.       Norfolk  Island  was  reoccupied  as  a  convict  set- 
tlement. 
Capt.  Stirling  surveyed  Swan  River,  W.  A. 
Gov.  Arthur  suppressed  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
in  Tasmania. 
1829.  Great  drought  in  New  South  Wales.     Pastoral 

industry  almost  ruined. 
July  25.        Gas  was  first  used  in  Sydney. 
Aug.  Capt.  Rous  discovered  the  Richmond  and  Clar- 

ence rivers,  N.  S.  W. 
In  1828.       Settlement  at  Western  Port  was  withdrawn. 

Allan    Cunningham    discovered   a    route    from 

Darling  Downs  to  Brisbane. 
40,000  acres  of  Norfolk    Plains    were  granted 
Van  Diemen's  Land  Establishment,  Tas. 
Feb.  2.  Stiirt  discovered  the  Darling  River. 

Feb.  9.  John  Pascoe  Fawkner  established  "  The  Laun- 

ceston Advertiser,"  Tas. 
March.         W.    C.    Wentworth    impeached    Gov.    Darling 
before  Secretary  of  State. 
New  South  Wales  Act  proclaimed  in  New  South 
Wales.      All   English  law  so  far  as  circum- 
stances of  the  Colony  allowed  came  into  force. 
March  31.   Fort  Dundas  was  abandoned. 
June  1.         Swan  River  Settlement  was  founded. 
Aug.  12.       Perth,  W.  A.,  was  founded. 
Aug.  29.       Fort  Wellington,  Raffles  Bay,  was  abandoned. 


1827. 


1827 
1828. 


1829. 
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1829.   Oct.lJi.. 
In  1829. 


1830.  Jan.  7. 
Jan.  26. 

Feb.  9. 
Nou.  16. 
In  1830. 


1830-1831. 
1830-1835. 
1831.  Feb.  14. 

March  31. 

April. 

April  17. 

April  18. 

May  16. 

Aug.  2. 

Nov.  21. 

Dec.  3. 

In  1831. 


1832.  In  1832. 


1833.  Jan.  5. 

March  18. 
In  1833. 


1834.  April. 

Aug.  13. 
Nov.  19. 
In  1834. 


1835.  Jan.  1. 

May  29. 

June  6. 


Limits  of  settlement  were  proclaimed  in  New 
South  Wales. 

Tlie  publishers  of  "  The  Australian  "  and  "  The 
Monitor  "  were  convicted  for  libeling  Gov. 
Darling,  asserting  that  in  Sudds's  case  he 
had  substituted  his  will  for  the  law. 

Wakefield  published  his  colonizing  scheme  in 
London. 

Sturt  started  down  the  Murrumbidgee  liiver. 

Foundation  stone  of  Sydney  College,  Sydney, 
was  laid. 

Sturt  arrived  at  Lake  Alexandrina. 

Capt.  Logan  murdered  by  convicts  at  Brisbane. 

Armed  cordon  to  repress  aborigines  was  orga- 
nized, Tasmania. 

Albany  settlement  was  transferred  to  the  con- 
trol of  Swan  River  settlement. 

Great  land  and  financial  depression,  Western 
Australia,  due  to  conditions  of  first  settlement. 

G.  A.  Robinson  gathered  the  Tasmaniau  abori- 
gines into  settlement  at  Flinders  Island. 

Crown  lands  were  first  disposed  of  by  public 
competition.  New  South  Wales. 

S.  S.  Surprise  was  launched  at  Sydney,  First 
steamship  in  Australia. 

Capt.  Collet  Barker  discovered  the  fertile  lands 
around  Adelaide. 

Capt.  Collet  Barker  was  murdered  at  Lake 
Alexandrina. 

"The  Sydney  Herald,"  afterwards  "The  Syd- 
ney Morning  Herald,"  was  first  published. 

First  steamer,  Sophia  Jane,  arrived  from  Eng- 
land. 

Free  Laud  Grant  System  was  abolished  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Tasmania. 

First  coal  was  shipped  frojn  Australian  Agricul- 
tural Co.'s  workings  at  Newcastle. 

Gov.  Bourke's  jurisdiction  extended  to  129° 
east  longitude. 

Capt.  Bannister  made  first  overland  expedition 
from  Perth  to  Albany,  W.  A. 

The  Australian  Marine  Assurance  Co.  was  es- 
tablished. 

Assisted  immigration  to  New  South  Wales  began. 

Population,  79,306. 

The  assignment  system  was  regulated. 

Penal  discipline  was  ameliorated  in  N.  S.  W. 

Stealing  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  was  made  a 
non-capital  crime.  New  South  Wales. 

Savings  Bank  of  N.  S.  W.  was  established. 

"  Tlie  Perth  Gazette  and  W.  A.  Journal "  was 
first  published. 

First  school  of  arts  at  Sydnej'  was  established. 

James  Busby  was  appointed  Resident  Magis- 
trate at  Bay  of  Islands,  N.  Z. 

Trial  by  jury  was  extended  to  criminal  cases  in 
New  South  Wales. 

Petition  was  sent  to  England  from  New  South 
Wales  for  representative  institutions. 

Harriets  crew  massacred  near  Taranaki,  N.  Z. 

Settlement  was  made  at  Twofold  Bay,  N.  S.  W. 

The  Hentys  settled  at  Portland  Bay. 

Sydney  was  constituted  a  Roman  Catholic  See, 
Dr.  Folding  first  Bishop. 

The  Waikato  Maoris  raided  Taranaki,  N.  Z. 

Imperial  Act  authorized  colonization  of  South 
Australia. 

Dr.  Lang  founded  "  The  Colonist  "  newspaper. 

John  Batman  arrived  at  Port  Phillip. 

Mitchell  erected  stockade,  Fort  Bourke,  N.  S.  W. 

John  Batman's  treaty  with  the  Port  Phillip  na- 
tives was  signed. 


1835.  Aug.  28.      J.  P.   Fawkner's  party    arrived  on  the    site  of 

Melbourne. 
Oct.  18.        Fawkner  arrived   at  "  Bearbrass,"  the   site   of 

Melbourne. 
Oct.  28.        The  Chiefs  of  New  Zealand  declared  their  inde- 
pendence. 
Nov.  17.       First  house  erected  on  the  site  of  Melbourne. 
In  1835.       De    Thierry   declared  himself    King    of    New 
Zealand. 
Dr.  Folding,  vicar  apostolic  of  Roman  Catholic 

Church,  arrived  at  Sydney. 
Rev.  W.  Saunders  opened  first  Baptist  chapel, 

Sydney. 
Patriotic   Association,    N.  S.  W.,  was  formed  ; 
W.  C.  Went  worth,  leader. 
1835-1837.  Macquarie  Harbor,  Tas.,  penal  settlement  was 

abandoned. 

1836.  May  25.       Stewart  arrived  at  Port  Phillip  to  inquire  into 

settlement  there. 

July  27.  First  immigrants  for  South  Australia  arrived  at 
Nepean  Bay,  Kangaroo  Isl.,  S.  A. 

July  29.  "  Squatting  "  was  formally  recognized  in  New 
South  Wales. 

Aug.  19.  Col.  Light  ariived  at  Kangaroo  Island,  S.  A.,  in 
the  Rapid. 

Aug.  20.  Mitchell  reached  Cape  Northumberland,  having 
discovered  Australia  Felix,  now  Victoria. 

Sept.  11.  The  Cygnet  arrived  at  Kangaroo  Island  with 
pioneer  immigrants  to  South  Australia. 

Sept.  Port  Phillip   District  was  proclaimed  open  for 

settlement. 

Sept.  29.  Capt.  Lonsdale  arrived  at  Port  Phillip  as  super- 
intendent. 

Oct.  Fawkner's   settlement  was  fixed   on  as  site   of 

metropolis,  Port  Phillip  District. 

Dec.  28.  South  Australia  proclaimed  a  Province  at  Hold- 
fast Bay. 

In  1836.       Caj)t.  Hobson  surveyed  Hobson's  Bay. 

Religious  denominations  were  equally    encour- 
aged by  the  State  in  New  South  Wales. 
St.  Mary's  (R.  C.)  Cathedral,  Sydney,  was  con- 
secrated. 
Archdeacon  Broughton  became    first  Anolican 
Bishop  of  Australia. 

1837.  Jan.  6.  Sir   John   Franklin   became  Governor  of   Tas- 

mania. 

March  2.  Sir  Richard  Bourke  planned  and  named  Mel- 
bourne. 

March  27.    First  sale  of  Crown  lands.  South  Australia. 

March.         Adelaide  was  planned  by  Col.  Light. 

May  26.  Dispatch  issued  to  Gov.  Bourke  to  discontinue 
assignment  system  in  New  South  Wales. 

June  3.  "The  South  Australian  Gazette  and  Colonial 
Register  "  (now  "  The  South  Australian  Reg- 
ister ")  was  first  published  at  Adelaide. 

June  11.  First  sale  of  Crown  lands  at  Melbourne.  Half- 
acre  blocks  averaged  £35,  sold  in  after  years 
at  £600  per  foot. 

In  1837.       Fii-st   "  Overlanders  "   from   Sydney  arrived   at 
Port  Phillip. 
French    colonizing    companies    formed    settle- 
ments at  Akaroa,  N.  Z. 
Foundation    laid   of    St.    Andrew's    Cathedral, 

Sydney. 
First  post  office  in  Victoria  was  established  at 

Melbourne, 
Gov.  Franklin  relaxed  the  stringent  newspaper 
law  in  Tasmania. 
1837-1843.  Wickham  and  Stokes  completed  survey  of  Aus- 

tralian coast  in  the  Beagle. 

1838.  Jan.  8.         "The  Melbourne  Advertiser,"  Port  Phillip,  was 

first  published. 
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1838.  Jan.  25. 

March  2. 

April  3. 

June. 

June  6. 

Oct.  27. 
In  1838. 


1838-1840. 

1839.  March  31. 
April. 
May. 
Sept.  5. 
Sept.  20. 

Sept.  30. 


Oct.  31. 
In  1839. 


u 


1840. 

Jan. 

Jan.  22. 

Jan.  29. 

Feb. 

Feb.  5-6 

March. 

March  1 

April  18. 

May  21. 
Aug.  15. 
Aug.  19. 

Sept.  19. 

Oct. 

Nov.  16. 
Nov.  20. 

In  1840. 


Dr.  Lang's  first  immigrants  to  More  ton  Bay 
"     settled  at  Fortitude  Valley,  Brisbane. 

Capt.  Grey  (afterwards  Sir  George)  discovered 
tlie  Glenelg  River,  W.  A. 

First  "  Overlanders "  to  Adelaide  with  cattle 
from  Sydney  arrived. 

Capt.  Bremer  formed  settlement  at  Port  Es- 
singtou. 

Public  were  first  admitted  to  the  debates  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  Sydney. 

"  The  Port  Phillip  Gazette  "  was  first  published. 

"  Australian  Club,"  first  in  Australia,  was 
formed  at  Sydney. 

First  Presbyterian  minister.  Rev.  J.  Forbes, 
arrived  at  Melbourne. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Waterhouse  appointed  Superintend- 
ent of  Wesleyan  missions  in  the  South  Seas. 

131  whaling  vessels  arrived  at  Bay  of  Islands, 
KZ. 

A  "  South  Sea  Bubble  "  of  speculation.  Undue 
inflation  of  pastoral  property. 

Capt.  Grey  discovered  the  Murchison,  W.  A. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  was  founded. 

Eyre  discovered  Lake  Torrens,  S.  A. 

Capt.  Stokes  discovered  Port  Darwin. 

New  Zealand  Co.'s  ship  I^ory  arrived  at  Port 
Nicholson,  N.  Z. 

Latrobe  arrived  at  Melbourne  as  Superintend- 
ent. 

Col.  Wakefield  took  possession  of  Port  Nichol- 
son for  New  Zealand  Co. 

Military  juries  abolished  in  New  South  Wales. 

Border  Police  organized  in  New  South  Wales. 

Strzlecki  found  gold  at  the  Vale  of  Clwydd, 
N.  S.  W. 

The  commission  of  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales  was  made  to  include  New  Zealand. 

Rev.  John  West  arrived  in  Tasmania. 

The  "  Melbourne  Club,"  Melbourne,  was  formed. 

Drought  and  scarcity  of  supplies  in  New  South 
Wales.     Flour  £50  to  £80  per  ton. 

McMillan  discovered  Gippsland. 

Wellington,  N.  Z.,  was  founded. 

Capt.  Hobson  arrived  at  Kororareka  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  New  Zealand. 

Strzlecki  explored  Gippsland. 

Northern  Chiefs  approved  of  Treaty  of  Wai- 
tangi,  N.  Z. 

Patrick  Leslie  pioneered  the  Condamine,  Q. 

Macouochie  arrived  at  Norfolk  Island  to  em- 
ploy "  the  humane  system  "  for  the  treatment 
of  convicts.     Proved  a  failure. 

"  The  New  Zealand  Gazette,"  first  paper  in  New 
Zealand,  was  published  at  Port  Nicholson. 

British  sovereignty  was  proclaimed  over  N.  Z. 

Transportation  to  New  South  Wales  ceased. 

Adelaide  was  incorporated.  First  proclaimed 
city  in  Australia. 

Auckland  was  established  as  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  New  Zealand. 

Squatting  stations  were  formed  in  Gippsland. 

Birthday  of  New  Zealand  as  a  separate  colony. 

Capt.  Hobson  became  Governor  of  New  Zea- 
land. 

Dr.  Hooker  investigated  Tasmanian  flora. 

Population  of  South  Australia,  15,000.  Debt, 
£300,000. 

First  Baptist  church  was  opened  at  Adelaide. 

Gov.  Gipps's  Land  Regulations  were  issued. 
Price  of  land  increased. 

Macgregor,  a  shepherd,  found  gold  at  Mitchell's 
Creek,  near  Wellington,  N.  S.  W. 


1841.  Feb.  25.        Eyre  left  Fowler's  Bay,  S.  A.,  to  round  the  Aus- 

tralian Bight. 

March  28.  William  Bryan,  pioneer  vessel,  arrived  at  New 
Plymouth,  N.  Z. 

April  29.      Baxter,  Eyre's  white  companion,  was  murdered. 

May  3.  New  Zealand  was  proclaimed  a  separate  colony 
at  Auckland. 

May  15.  Sir  Geprge  Grey  superseded  Gawler  as  Gover- 
nor, South  Australia. 

May.  Legislative  Council  of  New  Zealand  first  met. 

June  21.  Moreton  Bay,  Sydney,  and  Port  Phillip  Land 
Districts  were  proclaimed. 

June  22.       Bank  of  Western  Australia  was  established. 

July  8.  Eyre  and  Wylie  (black)  arrived  at  Albany,  W.  A, 

Oct.  New  Zealand  Co.  formed  a  settlement  at  Nel- 

son, N.  Z. 

Nov.  Auckland  was   formally  proclaimed  capital  of 

New  Zealand. 

Dec.  28.        First  public  loan  floated  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  1841.       Rev.  W.   B.  Clarke  found  gold  near  Hartley, 
N.  S.  W. 
Transportation  on   a  large  scale  to  Tasmania 

was  resumed. 
Great  distress   at    Adelaide.     Work  was   given 

to  unemjiloyed  at  1/2  per  day. 
Charles    Darwin    geologically    examined    Tas- 
mania. 
Population,  211,095.     Trade,  £5,573,000. 

1842.  Feb.  28.        First  Supreme  Court  at  Auckland  was  held. 
March  12.    "The    Launceston    Examiner,"  Tas.,  was    first 

published. 
April  11.      First  statue  in  Australia,  that  of  Gov.  Bourke, 

was  unveiled  at  Sydney. 
May  4-         Moreton  Bay  District  opened  to  free  settlers. 
May  29.       Dr.  Selwyn,  first  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  arrived 

at  Auckland. 
July  20.        Sydney  was  incorporated.     John  Hoskiug,  first 

Mayor. 
Aug.  12.       Melbourne  was  incorporated.     Henry  Condell, 

first  Mayor. 
Nov.  First  immigrants  to  Auckland,  N.  Z.,  arrived. 

In  I842.       Dutton  and  Bagot  discovered  Kapunda  Copper 
Mine,  S.  A. 
South  Australia's  ruinous  career  was   checked 

by  Sir  George  Grey. 
Stuart  Russell  explored  from  Wide  Bay  to  the 

Boyne  River,  Q. 
Financial  crash  in  the  Port  Phillip  District. 
Savings  banks  were  established  at  Melbourne. 
Uniform  system  of  sale  of  public  lands  was  in- 
stituted throughout  Australia. 
The  general  control    of   the  South  Australian 

Commissioners  was  abolished. 
Anglican    Bishopric    of    Tasmania   was    estab- 
lished. 
Sydney  became  a  Roman  Catholic  Archiepisco- 

pal  See. 
Hobart  constituted  a  Roman  Catholic  Diocese. 
Stock  :    sheep,    6,312,004 ;    cattle,    1,014,833 ; 
horses,  70,615.  . 

1843.  Jan.  Henry  O'Brien  first  boiled  down  sheep  for  tal- 

low in  New  South  Wales. 
Constitution  establishing  Representative  Insti- 
tutions was  proclaimed  in  New  South  Wales. 

June  15.       First  general  elections  in  New  South  Wales. 

June  18.       The  Wairau  massacre  took  place.  Nelson,  N.  Z. 

Aug.  1.  First  "  Mixed  "  Parliament  (two  thirds  elected 
members)  met  in  New  South  Wales. 

Aug.  9.         First  land  sale  was  held  in  Brisbane,  Q. 

Nov.  8.  Robert  Lowe  (afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke) 
became  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
Sydney. 
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1843.  In  1843, 


18*4.  April. 


June. 

Aug. 
Sept. 

Sept.  29. 
Oct.  1. 

Nov.  30. 


Dec. 


.  In  18U 


1845.  Jan. 

27- 

Mar. 

11. 

May 

19. 

May 

July 

13. 

July. 

Aug. 

4. 

Oct. 

13. 

Nov. 

14. 

Dec.  15. 

Dec.  17. 

In  I845. 


1846.  Jan.  11. 

Jan.  26. 

Feb.  11. 

Feb.  17. 

March  4 

May. 

June. 

June  2. 

June  16. 

June  20. 

Speculative  bubble  burst.  Bank  of  Australia 
failed.     Sheep  unsaleable  at  1/-  a  head. 

All  classes  combined  against  Squatting  Regu- 
lations of  Gov.  Gipps,  New  South  Wales. 

Public  were  admitted  to  parliamentary  debates 
in  South  Australia. 

Dr.  Nixon  was  appointed  first  Anglican  Bishop 
of  Tasmania. 

Struggle  of  the  squatters  for  the  "  Three  F's  " 
(Fixed  Tenure,  Fixed  Rent,  Free  Sales  of 
Rights)  began.  New  South  Wales. 

Wentwortli  obtained  committee  to  inquire  into 
general  grievances. 

Hone  Heke  cut  down  the  Kororareka  flagstaff. 

Sturt  started  from  the  Darling  River  for  the 
center  of  Australia. 

Norfolk  Island  annexed  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Leichhardt  left  the  Condamiue  River  for  Port 
Essington. 

"The  Atlas"  newspaper  was  first  published, 
New  South  Wales.  Gov.  Gipps's  policy  vig- 
orously opposed. 

"  General  Grievances  "  Report  was  adopted  by 
Legislative  Council,  Sydney.  Fuller  control 
of  customs  and  land  revenues,  and  of  patron- 
age, was  asked  from  England. 

Petition  from  Port  Phillip  District  for  separa- 
tion was  sent  to  England. 

First  Jewish  synagogue  was  opened  at  Sydney. 
July  17.  Sturt  and  party  were  shut  up,  owing  to 
terrific  heat,  at  the  Mt.  Poole  depot,  N.  S.  W. 

Kororareka  settlers  took  refuge  in  Auckland, 
N.  Z. 

The  Burra  Burra  Copper  Mine,  S.  A.,  was  dis- 
covered. 

British  troops  arrived  at  Bay  of  Islands,  N.  Z. 

Poole,  of  Sturt's  party,  died. 

British  troops  were  repulsed  at  Ohaeawai,  N.  Z. 

Immigrant  ship  Cataraqui  was  wrecked  at  Bass 
Strait  ;  414  lives  lost. 

Sturt  discovered  Cooper's  Creek,  S.  A. 

Sir  George  Grey  became  Governor  of  New 
Zealand. 

Mitchell  left  the  Barwon  River  for  the  Barcoo 
River. 

Leichhardt  arrived  at  Port  Essington. 

Breadstuffs  were  first  exported  from  South 
Australia. ' 

The  "  Patriotic  Six  "  resigned  (Tasmania). 

Great  distress  in  Western  Australia.  Crown 
lands  revenue  £95. 

Bay  of  Islands,  N.  Z.,  war  ended.  Ruapekapeka 
was  taken. 

Leading  New  South  Wales  colonists  banqueted 
W.  C.  Wentworth  in  Hall  of  Sydney  College. 

Favorable  answer  to  "  Separation  Petition " 
received  at  Melbourne.    Dr.  Lang  banqueted. 

Letters  Patent  erecting  colony  of  North  Aus- 
tralia were  issued. 

Gov.  Robe  reserved,  as  royalty,  one  fifteenth  of 
value  of  minerals  raised.  "  Patriotic  Four  " 
resigned.  South  Australia. 

Sir  Charles  Nicholson  was  appointed  Speaker  of 
Legislative  Council,  Sydney. 

Gov.  Grey  prohibited  direct  purchases  of  land 
from  the  Maoris  in  New  Zealand. 

"The  Argus"  newspaper,  Melbourne,  was  first 
published. 

Outsettlers  fled  to  Wellington  and  stockades 
were  erected  (New  Zealand). 

"  The  Moreton  Bay  (now  Brisbane)  Courier " 
was  first  published. 


1846.  July  23. 
Sept.  26. 

Oct. 


In  1846. 

1847.  March  9. 

May  19. 
Aug.  30. 

Sept. 

Nov.  24. 

Nov. 

In  1847. 


1848.  Jan.  4. 

Feb.  21. 

March  22. 
April  3. 

April  29. 

July  25. 

Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec.  13. 
In  1848. 


1849.  Jan.-Apr 

June  8. 
June  11. 

Aug. 

Nov.  30. 
In  I849. 

1850.  March. 

May  12. 
June. 


Te  Rauparaha  was  captured  at  Porirua,  N.  Z. 

Mitchell  arrived  at  the  Barcoo,  having  opened 
up  rich  pastoral  country  in  Queensland. 

Secretary  of  State  suggested  to  Gov.  Fitzroy  re- 
newal of  transportation  to  New  South  Wales. 

"  The  Sydney  Morning  Herald "  championed 
non-renewal  of  transportation. 

Francis  Dutton's  account  of  South  Australia 
was  published  in  London. 

Settled,  Intermediate,  and  Unsettled  Districts 
were  created  in  New  South  Wales. 

Maoris  attacked  Wanganui,  N.  Z. 

Kennedy  discovered  the  Thomson  River, 
Queensland. 

Kennedy  was  convinced  that  the  Thomson  and 
Barcoo  rivers  went  to  Cooper's  Creek. 

New  Zealand  "  Paper  Constitution  "  was  pro- 
claimed (never  enforced). 

Leichhardt  left  Moreton  Bay  on  his  last  expe- 
dition. 

Dr.  Perry  became  first  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Melbourne. 

Dr.  Short  became  first  Anglican  Bishop  of 
Adelaide. 

Wentworth's  Committee  on  Transportation 
favored  renewal. 

Colonel  Barney  went  to  Port  Curtis,  Q.,  as  Super- 
intendent of  North  Australia.  The  colony 
was  a  few  months  later  (Dec.  28)  broken  up. 

Australian  Agricultural  Co.  coal  monopoly 
ceased  (New  South  Wales). 

Overland  Mail  was  established  between  Sydney 
and  Adelaide.     Postage  1/6. 

Board  of  National  Education  first  appointed  at 
Sydney. 

Peace  was  ratified  with  Maori  Chiefs  at  Wan- 
ganui, N.  Z. 

First  immigrants  into  Otago,  N.  Z.,  arrived. 

Leichhardt's  last  letter  was  written  at  the  Coo- 
goon,  Q. 

Kennedy  left  Sydney  on  the  York  Peninsida,  Q., 
Expedition. 

Mock  election  of  Earl  Grey  is  Member  for  Mel- 
bourne in  the  New  South  Wales  Legislature 
took  place. 

Bishop  of  Adelaide  made  his  first  pastoral  visit 
to  Perth. 

Kennedy  was  nnxrdered  by  aborigines  at  the 
Escape  River,  Q. 

First  Government  immigrant  ship  to  Brisbane 
arrived. 

Melbourne  constituted  a  Roman  Catholic  See. 

Earl  Grey  revoked  order  of  1840  abolishing 
transportation  to  New  South  AVales. 

South  Island,  N.  Z.,  was  purchased  from  the 
Maoris. 

Migration  of  the  Ngatiawa  tribe.  New  Zealand. 
1850.  3,000  men  left  New  South  Wales  for  Cali- 
fornia. 

Convict  ship  Hashemy  arrived  at  Sydney. 

Great  anti-transportation  demonstration  at  Cir- 
cular Quay,  Sydney. 

Ship  Randolph's  convicts  were  not  allowed  to 
land  at  Hobson's  Bay. 

Port  Essington  was  abandoned. 

The  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society  was 
established.  New  South  Wales. 

Hon.  W.  Campbell  discovered  gold  at  Cluues, 
Vic. 

Last  convict  transport  arrived  at  Moreton  Bay. 

First  "Exiles"  to  AVest  Australia  arrived  at 
Perth. 
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Aug. 

5. 
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16 

Nov. 

11. 

Nov. 
Dec. 
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In  1850. 


1850- 

-1856 

1851. 

Jan. 

1. 

Feb. 

6. 

Feb. 

12. 

Feb. 

17. 

Feb. 

April. 
May  1. 


May. 

May  22 

June  0. 

July  1. 
July  5. 

July. 
July  15. 

Aug.  8. 
Aug.  20 

Aug. 

Sept.  8. 
Nov.  11. 

Dec.  5. 

Dec.  8. 
Dec.  24. 

Dec.  SO. 

In  1851. 


First  sod  of  first  Australian  railway  was  turned 
at  Sydney. 

Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  were 
granted  Representative  Institutions  by  Inipe- 
lial  Statute. 

Anti-Trausj)ortation  League  was  formed  at 
Sydney. 

News  arrived  at  Melbourne  of  the  grant  of 
separation  from  New  South  Wales.  Re- 
joicings continued  for  five  daj-s. 

First  bank  was  opened  at  Moreton  Bay. 

First  Canterbury  settlers  arrived  at  Lyttelton, 
N.  Z. 

District  Council  system  was  established  in  South 
Australia. 

37,000  people  petitioned  for  abandonment  of 
transportation  to  Australasia. 

Jukes  the  geologist  published  his  "  Phj'sical 
Structure  of  Australia." 

Population  doubled  :  426,694-928,874. 

"The  Empire"  newspaper  was  first  published, 
Sydney. 

Black  Thursday,  Victoria.     Great  heat  and  de- 
structive fires. 
"E.  H.  Hargraves  found  alluvial  gold  at  Lewis 
Ponds  and  Summerhill  Creeks,  N.  S.  W. 

First  wool  ship  left  Moreton  Bay  for  London. 

First  representative  Constitution  was  proclaimed 
in  South  Australia. 

Australasian  Anti-Transportation  League  was 
formed. 

Customs  establishments  were  transferred  to 
the  Colonial  Governments. 

Earl  Grej'  yielded  to  the  Anti-Transportationists. 

Wentworth  moved  the  "  Declaration  and  Re- 
monstrance "  expressing  dissatisfaction  with 
England's  interference  in  Australian  trade, 
revenues,  and  executive. 

Gold  in  paying  quantities  was  reported  by  offi- 
cials to  New  South  Wales  Government. 

Licenses  for  digging  gold  were  required  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

Gold  Discovery  Committee  was  appointed  at 
Melbourne. 

Victoria  was  proclaimed  a  separate  colony. 

Discover)'  of  gold  at  Anderson's  Creek,  Vic, 
was  reported. 

1272  oz.  nugget  found  on  the  Turon,  N.  S.  W. 

C.  J.  Latrobe  became  first  Governor  of  Victoria. 

Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  became  Governor  General 
of  Australia. 

Gold  was  found  at  Buuinyong,  Vic. 

First  Representative  Legislature  (two  thirds 
elected  members)  met  at  Adelaide. 

Government  gold  escort  to  Sydney  was  estab- 
lished. 

Gold  was  discovered  at  Ballarat,  Vic. 

First  Victorian  Legislature  (two  thirds  elected 
members)  met. 

First  electric  telegraph  message  was  sent  in 
New  South  Wales. 

Gold  was  discovered  at  Bendigo,  Vic. 

The  increased  mining  license  fee  was  rescinded, 
Victoria. 

First  Tasmanian  Representative  Legislature 
(two  thirds  elected  members)  met. 

State  aid  to  religion  was  abolished,  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

South  Australia  gained  highest  prize  for  wheat 
at  the  Great  Exhibition,  London. 

Moreton  Bay  was  first  represented  in  New 
South  Wales  Parliament. 


1851.  In  1851.       Population,  430,596.     Trade,  £8,957,610. 

Stock  :  sheep,  17,326,021  ;  cattle,  1,921,963. 

1852.  June  25.       Gundagai  was  swept  away  by  flood. 

June  80.       Representative  Legislature  was  granted  to  New 

Zealand. 
July  23.        First  direct  steamship  from  England,  the  Chusan, 

arrived  at  Melbourne. 
Sept.-Jan.,  1853.  5000  men  left  Tasmania  for  Victorian  gold 

fields. 
Oct.  11.         University  of  Sydney  was  publicly  opened. 
Nov.  Gold   Act   restored    credit    and   confidence   in 

South  Australia. 
Dec.  31.        Last  convict  ship  left  England  for  Tasmania. 
In  1852.       Lady  Augusta  steamed  up  the  Murray  to  Swan 
Hill,  S.  A. 
The  Nelaon  boarded  by  bushrangers  at  Hobson's 

Bay  and  robbed  of  £24,000  worth  of  gold. 
100,000  immigrants  arrived  in  Victoria. 
Gold  revenue  was  transferred  to  Colonial  Ex- 
chequers. 
First  payable   gold  field  in  Tasmania  was  dis- 
covered near  Fingal. 
Flour  was  sold  at  £200  a  ton  at  Bendigo,  Vie. 

1853.  Jan.  3.  Bank  of  Victoria  was  opened. 

Jan.  31.        Canadian  Gully  nugget  (134  lbs.)  was  found  in 

Victoria. 
Feb.  Quasi-Federal  Constitution  came  into  force  in 

New  Zealand. 
March  22.    Imperial  Treasury  Minute   authorized  Colonial 

Mints. 
Mat/.  Transportation  to  Tasmania  and  Norfolk  Island 

was  officially  declared  at  an  end. 
Disturbances  took  jjlace  at  Forest  Creek,  Vic, 

through  digger  hunting  ;  production  of  Min- 
ers' Rights  being  required  on  demand. 
May  20.        Committee  of  Parliament  met  to  draft  the  New 

Constitution  for  New  South  Wales. 
Aug.  15.       Public  meeting  assailed  the  Aristocracy  Clauses 

of  New  Constitution,  New  South  Wales. 
Aug.  Bendigo,  Vic,  diggers  petitioned  for  reduction 

of  license  fee. 
Gold  escort  to  Melbourne  was  robbed.    Victoria 

verged  on  civil  war. 
First   steamer   arrived   at    Wellington,    N.   Z., 

from  Sydney. 
South  Australia  passed  draft  of  Constitution  Bill 

(Royal  assent  not  given). 
New  Caledonia  was  occnj^ied  by  the  French  as 

a  convict  settlement. 
Sydne}'   Corporation  was   dissolved   and  Com- 
mission appointed. 
Lady  Augusta  conveyed  first  wool  to  Goolwa, 

near  mouth  of  Murray  River,  Vic. 
Gold  Diggers'  Union  was  formed  in  Victoria. 
Legislative  Council,  Sydney,  passed  the  draft  of 

Constitution  Bill. 
Sir  George  Grey  left  New  Zealand  for  the  Cape. 
Capt.   Wickham  became  Government  Resident 

at  Moreton  Bay. 
The  Murray,  Murrumbidgee,  and  Darling  rivers 

were  first  proved  navigable  for  wool  transit; 

much  pastoral  territory  thus  made  accessible. 

1854.  March.  Legislative  Council,  Victoria,  passed  Constitu- 

tion Bill. 
April.  Australasian    Anti-Transportation  League  was 

dissolved. 
May  2.  Mr.   (afterwards   Sir)   Henry  Parkes  was  first 

elected,  Legislative  Council,  Sydney. 
June  2.  Quasi  Responsible  Government  was  introduced 

in  New  Zealand. 
June.  Sir  Charles  Hotham  superseded  Gov.  Latrobe 

in  Victoria. 
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Sept 

10. 

Sept 

20 

Oct. 

11. 

Oct. 

u. 

Dec. 

1. 

Dec. 

21. 

Dec. 

31. 

In  1853. 
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1854.  June.  Diggers    violently   expelled   the    Chinese  from 

Bendigo,  Vic. 
July  3.  Foundation  stone,  Melbourne  University,  laid. 

July  5.         "The    Hobarton   Mercury"    (now  "The    Mer- 
cury "),  Tas.,  was  first  published. 
Aug.  80.       First  enrollment  of  volunteers  in   New  South 

Wales  took  place. 
<J»  pt.  13.        First   railway    in    Australia  was   opened   from 

Melbourne  to  Port  Melbourne. 
Oct.  17.         Eureka    Hotel    was   burned   down    by   riotous 
miners  at  Ballarat,  Vic. 
"  The    Age  "  newspaper,   Melbourne,  was    first 
published. 
Nov.  Finance  Committee   discovered   appalling   con- 

fusion in  the  public  accounts  of  Victoria. 
Diggers'  delegates  demanded  the  release  of  the 
rioters  of  October. 
Nov.  29.       Flag  of  insurrection  hoisted  at  Ballarat,  Vic. 
Nov.  30.       Ballarat  Reform  League  was  formed. 
Dec.  3.  The  Eureka  Stockade  at  Ballarat,  held  by  min- 

ers, was  stormed. 
Dec.  6.  Large  meeting  at  Melbourne  was  held  sympa- 

thizing with  the  diggers. 
Dec.  7.  Royal  Commission  on  Miners'  Grievances  was 

appointed  for  Victoria. 
Dec.  10.        300  men  of  the  99th  Regiment  arrived  in  Mel- 
bourne from  Tasmania, 
Dec.  17.        First   Australian    Exhibition,    Melbourne,    was 

opened. 
Dec.  29.        Municipal  Institutions  established  in  Victoria. 
In  1854-       Great  agricultural  progress  took  place  in  South 
Australia. 
Central  Board  of  Education  was  established  in 

Tasmania. 
Public  meeting  prayed  Governor  of  Victoria  for 

an  amnesty. 
Lieutenant    Governorships    of   Victoria,   South 
Australia  and  Tasmania  became   Governor- 
ships. 
Ballarat  insurgents  were  acquitted. 
Electric  telegraph  in  Victoria  was  first  used. 
Gold-fields    Commission     (V^ictoria)   presented 

their  report. 
Constitution  Act  of  New  South  Wales  received 

Royal  assent. 
Constitution   Act   of    Victoria   received  Royal 

assent. 
Sydney-Parramatta  Railway  was  opened. 
Melbourne  University  was  opened. 
Responsible  Government  in  Tasmania  was  pro- 
claimed. 
Responsible  Government   in  Victoria  was  pro- 
claimed. 
Responsible  Government  in  New  South  Wales 

was  proclaimed. 
Population  of  Victoria  rose  from  77,345  in  1851 

to  360,000. 
Chinese    immigration    was    restricted    in   Vic- 
toria. 
1856.  Jan.  1.  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  renamed  Tasmania. 

Feb.  11.        Melbourne  Public  Library  was  opened. 
March  19.    Vote  by  ballot  was  introduced  in  Victoria. 
April  18.      First  Ministry  in  New  Zealand  under  Responsi- 
ble Government  was  appointed. 
April  21.      First   railway  in    South  Australia   was    opened 

from  Adelaide  to  Port  Adelaide. 
May  22.       First  Parliament  in  New  South  Wales  under 

Responsible  Government  met. 
June  8.         Pitcairn  Islanders  were  transferred  to  Norfolk 

Island. 
June  24-       Government  of   Norfolk  Island  was  vested  in 
the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales. 


1855.  Jan. 

13. 

Jan. 

17. 

Feb. -Mar 
March  12 
March  27. 

July 

16. 

July 

21. 

Sept 
Oct. 
Oct. 

26. 
3. 

24. 

Nov. 

23. 

Nov 

24. 

In  1855. 

1856.  Oct.  24.        Responsible  Government  in  South  Australia  was 

proclaimed. 
Nov.  Maoris  formed  an  Anti-Land-Selling  League. 

Nov.  21.       First  Parliament  in  Victoria  under  Responsible 

Government  met. 
Dec.  2.  First  Parliament  in  Tasmania  under  Responsible 

Government  met. 
In  1856.       Gold  was  discovered  at  Otago,  N.  Z. 

Peninsular  &  Oriental  Co.  established  a  branch 

route  to  Australia. 
First  telegraph  line  in  South  Australia  opened. 

1857.  March  18.    Corporation  of  Sydney  was  reestablisJied. 
April  22.      First  Parliament  in  South  Australia  under  Re- 
sponsible Government  met. 

June.  Potatau  was  proclaimed  King  by  the  Waikato 

Maoris  (New  Zealand). 
Aug.  10.       Melbourne  was  first  lighted  with  gas. 
Aug.  20.       The  Dunbar  was  wrecked  at  the  Gap,  Sydney. 
Aug.  24.       Manhood  suffrage  was  established  in  Victoria. 
Dec.  30.        Sydney  Exchange  was  opened. 
In  1857.       Baron  Von  Mueller  became  Director  of  Botanic 

Garden,  Melbourne. 
Torrens  Real  Property  Act  was  passed  in  South 

Australia. 

1858.  Feb.  Governor  of  New  Zealand  declared  all  armed 

persons  rebels. 

May.  Rev.  Samuel  Marsden  died. 

F.  Gregory  opened  out  the  Murchison  and  Gas- 
coyne  country,  W.  A. 

June.  Welcome  Nugget   (2208   oz.)  was    found  near 

Ballarat,  Vic. 

July  12.  "  The  Advertiser  "  newspaper,  Adelaide,  was 
first  published. 

July  19.  Telegraphic  communication  was  established  be- 
tween Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide. 

July.  Gold  was  discovered  at  Canoona,  Q. 

Nov.  24.  Manhood  suffrage  was  introduced  into  New 
South  Wales. 

In  1858.       Copper  was  found  at  Cobar,  N.  S.  W. 

Hawke's  Bay  Province,  N.  Z.,  was  created. 
Council  of  Education,  Tasmania,  was   empow- 
ered to  confer  degree  of  Associate  of  Arts. 

1859.  Sept.  7.         Brisbane  was  incorporated. 

Oct.  Marlborough    Province    was    created    in    New 

Zealand. 

Oct.  26.  Royal  Charter  with  returning  colonists  was 
wrecked  off  Welsh  coast;  446  lost. 

Dec.  10.        Sir  George  Bowen,  first  Governor  of  Queens- 
land, arrived. 
Responsible    Government   in    Queensland    was 
proclaimed. 

In  1859.       Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  dioceses  of  Bris- 
bane, Q.,  were  constituted. 
State  aid  to  religion  in  Tasmania  commuted. 

1860.  Feb.  Maoris  repulsed  the  Waitara  surveyors. 
Wiremu  Kingi  rebelled  in  New  Zealand. 
M'Douall  Stuart  planted  the  Union  Jack  in  the 

center  of  the  Continent. 
First  Parliament  of  Queensland  met. 
Second  New  Zealand  War  began. 
Burke  and  Wills  left  Melbourne. 
Maoris  were  severely  defeated  at  Moetahi  Pah. 
State  aid  to  religion  withdrawn,  Queensland. 
Dec.  16.        Burke  and  Wills  left   Cooper's  Creek  for  the 

Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 
In  1860.       Immigration  for  the  previous  decade,  613,253. 

1861.  May  10.       Attempt  to    "  swamp  "   Upper  House,  Sydney, 

was  made,  to  pass  Robertson's  Land  Bill. 

May  13.  Parkes  and  Dalley  were  appointed  to  lecture  iu 
Great  Britain. 

May- Aug.  Frank  Gregory  discovered  the  Fortescue,  Ash- 
burton,  and  De  Grey  rivers,  W.  A. 


Feb. 

March. 

April  22 

May  29. 

Aug.  3. 

Aug.  21. 

Nov.  6. 
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1861.  June.  Death  of  Burke  and  Wills  at  Cooper's  Creek,  Q. 
June  2j^.       W.    C.    Wentworth   became    President   of   the 

Legislative  Council,  Sydney. 
Sept.  15, 18,  21.    Hovvitt  rescued  King  and  found  the  remains  of 
Wills  and  Burke. 
Sept.  26.       Sir  George  Grey  returned  to  New  Zealand  as 

Governor. 
Oct.  29.         First  Queensland  Exhibition  was  opened. 
Dec.  12.        Waikatos  held  a  great  meeting  at  Taupiri,  N.  Z. 
InlSGl.       "No  Man's    Land"    (between   129°  and   132° 
east  longitude,  and  south  of  26°  south  lati- 
tude), added  to  South  Australia. 
Title  of  Governor  General  was  withdrawn  from 

Governor  of  New  South  Wales. 
Riots    took    place    at    Lambing   Flat    (Young, 

N.  S.  W.)  gold  fields. 
Export  of  gold  from  Victoria  for  the  decade, 

£100,000,000. 
Australasian     Census :     Population,    1,252,994. 
Trade,  £52,228,207.    Public  Debt,  £11,899,951. 
Revenue,  £6,186,440.    Expenditure,  £5,694,604. 
In  1861.       Stock  :    23,741,706    sheep  ;    4,039,839    cattle  ; 
459,970  horses. 
1861-1867.  Great  bushranging  epoch  in  New  South  Wales. 

1862.  Jan.  1.  "Free  Selection  before  Survey"  Act  came  into 

force  in  New  South  Wales. 
May.  John   McKinlay    crossed   the    Continent   from 

Adelaide  to  the  Albert  River,  Q. 
May  If.         The  second  Taranaki  War  broke  out  in  New 

Zealand. 
July  25.        M'Douall   Stuart   reached    Chambers    Bay,  N. 

Ter.,  having  crossed  the  Continent  from  Ade- 
laide. 
Sept.  Council  of  Education,  Victoria,  was  established. 

Oct.  20.         Railway  to  Bendigo,  Vic,  was  opened. 
Nov.  7.         Torrens  Real  Property  Act  came  into  force  in 

New  South  Wales. 
Dec.  Howitt  brought  the  remains  of  Burke  and  Wills 

to  Melbourne. 
In  1862.       State  aid  to  religion  in  New  South  Wales  was 

withdrawn. 
First  telegraph  office  in  New  Zealand  opened. 

1863.  Jan.  2.  Public  funeral  of  remains  of  Burke  and  Wills, 

Melbourne. 
Feb.  7.  H.  M.  S.  Orpheus  wrecked  at  bar  of  Manukau 

Har.,  N.  Z. 
March.         Intercolonial  conference  on  interstate   matters 

was  held,  Melbourne.     Much  useful  legisla- 
tion followed. 
June.  Sir  George  Grey  reoccupied  in  force  the  land 

south  of  New  Plymouth,  N.  Z. 
July  6.  Northern  Territory  added  to  South  Australia. 

Queensland's  western  boundary  was  made  138° 

east  longitude. 
Nov.  20.       Maoris  were  defeated  at  Rangiriri,  N.  Z. 
In  1863.       Colonial  naval   forces  for  coast  defense   were 

raised. 

1864.  March  17.    Victoria    protested    against    transportation    to 

W^esteru  Australia. 
April  2.        Gallant  stand  of  Maoris  at  Orakau  Pah  under 
^  Rewi. 

'    April  20.    .  English  salmon  ova  were   first    placed  in   the 

Plenty  River,  Tas. 
ApjriL  29.      British  repulsed  at  Gate  Pah,  Tauranga,  N.  Z. 
July  31.        First  railway  was  opened  in  Queensland,  from 

Ipswich  to  Grandchester. 
Sept.  9.         First  manufacture  of  sugar  in  Queensland. 
Oct.  3.  Wellington  was  made  the  seat  of  Government 

in  New  Zealand. 
Dec.  3.  First  railway  in  New  Zealand  was  opened  from 

Lyttelton  to  Christchurch. 
Dec.  9.         The  Maori  King  capitulated. 


1864.  In  1864. 


1865. 


March. 
March  2. 

May. 


Aug.  17. 
Dec.  11. 

In  1865. 


1866. 


July. 
Dec.  22. 


In  1866. 
1866-1867. 
1867.  Aug.  1. 


Sept. 
Dec.  23. 
In  1867. 


1868 


Telegraph  route,  Rockingham  Bay  to  Norman 
River,  Q.,  was  marked. 

Hauhau  heresy  broke  out  in  New  Zealand. 

The  Jardine  brothers  reached   Somerset  from 
Burketown,  Q. 

The  Waikato  Chief  "  William  Thompson"  sub- 
mitted. 

July  25-April  18,  1806.   Deadlock     in    Victoria    over    "  Tacking 
Bills." 

Cook  Strait  cable  was  laid,  New  Zealand. 

Bank  of  Adelaide  was  established. 

First    Presbyterian    Assembly    in   New   South 
Wales  was  held. 

Kanakas  were  first  introduced  to  work  on  sugar 
plantations,  Queensland. 

Torrens  Real  Property  Act  was  adopted  in  Tas- 
mania. 

Peace  was  announced  in  New  Zealand. 

The   Public   Schools  Act  was  passed  in   New 
South  Wales. 

Gold  was  discovered  at  Grenfell,  N.  S.  W. 

Sir  George  Nares  surveyed  Torres  Strait. 

Thames    gold    field,    New  Zealand,    was    pro- 
claimed. 

Aug.  14-July,  1868.  Deadlock   in  Victoria   arose    over  the    Lady 
Darling  Grant. 

Gold  was  discovered  at  Gympie,  Q. 

Municipalities  Act  passed  in  New  South  Wales. 

First  Volunteer    Land    Orders    in  New  South 
Wales  were  issued. 

Sod  of  first  Tasmanian  railway  was  turned. 

O'Farrell  shot   and  slightly  wounded  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  at  Clontarf,  Sydney. 

First  Maori  Members  of  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  New  Zealand  were  elected. 

Transportation  to  Western  Australia  and  Aus- 
tralasia ceased. 

Te  Kooti  escaped  from  Chatham  Islands,  N.  Z. 

Poverty   Bay   settlers  were    massacred   by    Te 
Kooti,  New  Zealand. 

New  South  Wales  Mint  first  issued  bronze  coin. 

Ngatapa  Pah,  Te  Kooti's  stronghold.  New  Zea- 
land, was  captured. 

Welcome  Stranger  nugget  (2280  oz.)  was  found 
near  Dunolly,  Vic. 

Electric    cable.   Cape    Schanck,    Vic,    to   Low 
Head,  Tas.,  was  laid. 

Railway  to  Goulburn,  N.  S.  W.,  was  opened. 

Free  Public  Library,  Sydney,  was  opened. 

John  and  Alex.  Forrest  started  overland  from 
Perth  to  Adelaide. 

Federal  Conference  was  held  at  Melbourne. 

Te  Kooti's  rebellion  quelled  in  New  Zealand. 

British  troops  were  withdrawn  from  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria. 

Political  union  of  the  islands  of  New  Zealand 
was  effected. 

Otago  University,  New  Zealand,  was  opened. 

Representative    institutions    were    granted    to 
Western  Australia. 

Palmerston  was  selected  as  capital  of  Northern 
Territory,  South  Australia. 

Immigration  for  previous  decade,  291,342. 

First   railway  in   Tasmania  was  opened   from 
Launceston  to  Deloraine. 

Tin  was  discovered  at  Mt.  Bischoff,  Tas. 

Australasian    Census.      Population,    1,924,770. 

Trade,  £69,474,084.   Public  Debt,  £39,040,871. 

Revenue,  £9,269,765.    Expenditure,  £9,256,947. 

Stock  :    sheep,    49,773,584  ;  cattle,    4,713,820  ; 
horses,  782,558. 
1872.  March  30.    W.  C.  Wentworth  died. 


1869. 


Jan.  15. 
March  17. 

April  16. 

June  10. 

July  3. 
Nov.  10. 

In  1868. 
Jan.  5. 

Feb.  9. 

April  28. 

May  27. 
Oct.  1. 
March  30. 

June-July. 
July. 
Aug.  20. 

Aug. 

Oct.  6. 
In  1870. 


1871.  Feb.  10. 

Dec.  4. 
In  1871. 


1870. 
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1872.  June.  Branch  of  Royal  Mint  was  opened  in  Melbourne. 
Aug.  2.         Great  Overland  Telegraph  Line,  Ft.  Augusta, 

S.  A.,  to  Pt.  Darwin,  N.  Ter.,  was  completed. 
Aug.  Hann  discovered  gold  on  the  Palmer  riv.,  Q. 

Oct.  22.        First  through  cable  message  was  received  from 

England. 
In  1872.       Cable  was  laid  from  Port  Darwin,  N.  Ter.,  to 

Java. 

1873.  Jan.  1.  Free,    secular,  and  compulsory  education  was 

established  in  Victoria. 
Jan.  1.02  cwt.  of  gold  was  obtained  from  10  tons 

of  quartz,  Hill  End,  N.  S.  W. 
May  6.         Public  funeral  of  W.  C.  Wentworth  at  Sydney. 
Nov.  9.         Melbourne  and  Wodonga  Railway  was  opened. 
In  1873.       Westland  Province,  N.  Z.,  was  formed. 

1874.  Sept.  27.       John  and  Alex.  Forrest  arrived  at   Overland 

Telegraph  from  Murchisou,  W.  A. 
Oct.  10.        Fiji  Islands  were  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 
Nov.  19.       Cospatrick,  immigrant   ship   to    New    Zealand, 

was  burned  ;  475  lost. 
In  1874.       Representative  Government  granted  to  Fiji. 

Triennial  Parliaments  were  mstituted  in  New 
South  Wales. 

Adelaide  University  was  founded. 

Vplunteer  Land  Orders  were  abolished  in  New 
South  Wales. 

Maori  King  submitted  to  British  Government. 

Strathmore,  immigrant  ship  to  New  Zealand, 
wrecked  at  Crozet  Islands  ;  362  lost. 

Giles  conducted  the  Elder  Expedition  to  West- 
ern Australia. 

State  aid  to  religion  was  withdrawn  in  Victoria. 

Free  secular  education  was  established  in 
Queensland. 

Cable,  La  P^rouse,  N.  S.  W.,  to  Wakapuaka, 
N.  Z.,  was  opened. 

Railway  to  Bathurst,  N.  S.  W.,  was  opened. 

Truganini,  last  of  Tasmanian  natives,  died. 

Provinces  were  abolished  in  New  Zealand. 

Melbovirne  was  made  a  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
diocese. 

Gold  was  discovered  at  Beaconsfield,  Tas. 

Overland  Telegraph  Line,  Adelaide  to  Perth, 
was  opened.  Seven  colonies  of  Australasia 
were  placed  in  telegraphic  communication. 

Upper  House,  Victoria,  rejected  Payment  of 
Members  Bill. 

High  Commissioner  of  Western  Pacific  was 
appointed. 

Chinese  immigration  was  restricted  in  Queens- 
land. 

"  Black  Wednesday  "  in  Victoria.  Wholesale 
dismissal  of  public  officials. 

Melbourne  and  Hobson's  Bay  Railway  was  pur- 
chased by  Government. 

Foundation  stone  of  Adelaide  University  laid. 

The  Embassy  (Mr.  Berry  and  Professor  Pear- 
son) left  Melbourne  for  England. 
In  1878.       Technical  College,  Sydney,  was  established. 

Jewish  Synagogue,  Elizabeth  St.,  Sydney,  was 
opened. 

Secular  and   compulsory  education  was  estab- 
lished in  .South  Australia. 
1879.  Feb.  25.        Statue   of    Captain   Cook  was  unveiled,    Hyde 
Park,  Sydney. 
July  1.  "  The  Daily    Telegraph  "    newspaper,   Sydney, 

was  first  published. 
Sept.  17.       Garden  Palace  Exhibition  at  Sydney  was  opened. 
In  1879.       Killara  Artesian   Bore,  the   first  in  Australia, 
was  sunk.  New  South  Wales. 

Duplicate  cable  laid  from  Port  Darwin,  N.  Ter., 
to  Java. 


1875. 

Fel. 

July  2. 

Sept.-Nov 

In  1875. 

1876. 

Feb.  20. 

April  If.. 

May  8. 

Nov.  1. 

In  1876. 

1877. 

June. 

Dec.  1. 

Dec.  13. 

Dec. 

1877 

-1878. 

1878. 

Jan.  8. 

July  1. 

July  30. 

Dec.  28. 

1879.    In  1879. 


1880.  Jan.  15. 

Feb.  6. 

March  22. 
April  21. 

July. 
Aug. 
Oct.  1. 

In  1880. 


1881.  Aprils. 
Nov.  5. 
In  1881. 


In  1881. 

1882.  May  2^. 

Sept.  22. 
In  1882. 

1883.  April  It- 
May  1. 

June  llj.. 
July. 

Nov.  13. 

Nov.  28. 
In  1883. 


1884.  Oct.  10. 
In  1884. 

1885.  Feb. 
March  3. 
June  24. 


Mr.  Alex.  Forrest  discovered  the  Fitzroy  pas- 
toral country.  Western  Australia. 
New  South  Wales  Mint  first  issued  silver  coin. 
National  Park,  N.  S.  W.,  dedicated  to  people. 
"  The  Bulletin  "  was  first  published,  Sydney. 
Fortnightly   mail    service  with    England    com- 
menced. 
Melbourne  University  was  opened  to  women. 
Compulsory   secular  education  was  established 

in  New  South  Wales. 
Peter  Lalor  became  Speaker,  L.  A.,  Vic. 
Street  wood  paving  was  introduced  in  Sydney. 
First  International  Exhibition,  Melbourne,  was 

opened. 
Winnecke  fixed  South   Australia  and  Queens- 
land boundary. 
Federal    Conference,    Melbourne,    decided    on 

Chinese  restriction. 
Australian  frozen   meat  was  first  delivered  in 

London. 
Salvation  Army  commenced  operations  in  South 

Australia. 
Immigration  for  previous  decade,  336,297. 
The    first    simultaneous    census.      Population, 

2,742,550. 
Te  Whiti  and  Tohu,  disaffected  Maoris,  were 

taken  prisoners,  New  Zealand. 
Trades  Union  Act  passed  in  New  South  Wales. 
Rabbit  pest   first  attracted    attention   in   New 

South  Wales. 
Poll  tax  was  imposed  on  Chinese. 
Trade,  £101,710,967.  Public  Debt,  £95,965,582. 
Rev.,  £20,512,233.      Expenditure,  £19,065,748. 
Stock  :    sheep,    78,063,426  ;   cattle,    8,709,628  ; 

horses,  1,249,765. 
Frozen  meat  was  first  shipped  from  New  Zea- 
land to  London. 
Garden  Palace,  Sydney,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
Railway  to  Hay,  N.  S.  W.,  was  opened. 
Nugget    of    1393   oz.  was   found    at    Temora, 

N.  S.  W. 
Queensland  Government  took  possession  of  New 

Guinea. 
Rabbit  Nuisance  Act  was  passed  in  New  South 

Wales. 
Railway,  Sydney  to  Melbourne,  was  completed. 
Lord  Derby  repudiated  Queensland  annexation 

of  New  Guinea. 
Foundation  of  large  hall  (Town  Hall),  Sydney, 

was  laid. 
The  Federal  Council  was  created. 
Charles  Rasp  discovered  silver  at  Broken  Hill, 

N.  S.  W. 
Murray  River  Railway  Bridge  was  completed. 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Sydney  was 

established. 
Direct   steam   communication   was   established 

between  New  Zealand  and  Great  Britain. 
Public  Library,  Museum  and  Art  Gallery  were 

established,  South  Australia. 
Board  of  Technical  Education  was  appointed  in 

New  South  Wales. 
British    Protectorate   was   declared   over    New 

Guinea. 
Sunny  Corner  Silver  Mine,  N.  S.  W.,  opened. 
Independent  Constitution  was  granted  Wesleyau 

Methodists. 
Mr.  Dalley  offered  England  the  assistance  of 

N.  S.  W.  in  the  Soudan. 
Australian  Contingent  sailed  from  Sydney  for 

Suakini. 
Australian  Contingent  returned  to  Sydney. 
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1885,  In  1885. 


1885-1894. 

1886.  Jan.  25. 
April  6. 

June  0. 
Dec.  '28. 

1887.  March  23. 
Ajiril. 
Aug.  25. 
Dec. 

In  1887. 


1888.  Jan. 

Jan.  18. 
Jan.  26. 
Feb.  1. 
Feb.  12. 

Feb.  13. 

June  16. 
July  11. 

Aug.  1. 

Aug.  28. 

Sept.  4. 
Nov.  9. 

In  1888. 


1889 

Jan.  29. 

May. 

May  1. 

May  2. 

June. 

Oct. 

Nov.  26. 

In  1889. 

1890 

Jan.  6. 

Jan.  26. 

Feb.  6. 

Sept.  19. 
Oct.  21. 

Dec.  SO. 

Dec. 

In  1890. 


R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Sydney  was  made  a  Cardinal. 

Broken  Hill  Proprietary  commenced  operations. 

Silver  lead  was  discovered  at  Mt.  Zeehan,  Tas. 

Railway  was  opened  to  Bourke,  N.  S.  W. 

The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Mine  returned 
£7,584,000. 

Federal  Council  began  first  session,  Hobart,  Tas. 

Boundary  between  British  and  German  New 
Guinea  was  defined. 

Eruption  of  Mt.  Tarawera,  N.  Z.  ;  100  killed. 

South  Australia  celebrated  its  jubilee. 

Bulli  Colliery,  N.  S.  W.,  explosion,  81  lives  lost. 

Violent  hurricane  crossed  Western  Australia. 

Cable,  Somerset  to  Thursday  Island,  completed. 

Gold  was  discovered  at  Yilgarn,  Vf .  A. 

Nepean  Water  Supply,  Sydney,  was  completed. 

Adelaide,  Brisbane,  and  Wellington  were  made 
Roman  Catholic  Archdioceses. 

Kermadec  Islands  were  proclaimed  part  of  New 
Zealand  territor}'. 

Perth  connected  by  telegraph  with  Derby,  W.  A. 

Australian  centenary  celebrated  at  Sydney. 

Centennial  Park,  Sydney,  was  dedicated. 

Weekly  mail  service  to  England  commenced. 

Railway,  Murrumburrah  to  Blaynej-,  was  com- 
pleted. 

Sir  J.  B.  Tliurston  was  appointed  Consul  Gen- 
eral of  Western  Pacific. 

Federal  Council  began  second  session  at  Hobart. 

Regulations  restricting  Chinese  immigration  into 
Australia  were  made  more  stringent. 

Second  Victorian  International  Exhibition  was 
opened  at  Melbourne. 

The  Australasian  Association  for  Advancement 
of  Science  held  first  meeting  at  Sydnej'. 

New  Guinea  became  a  British  possession. 

Tamworth  was  lit  by  electricity  (first  town  in 
New  South  Wales  so  lighted). 

Assisted  immigration  to  New  South  Wales  was 
abolished. 

Hobart  became  a  Roman  Catholic  Archiepisco- 
pal  See. 

Federal  Council  began  third  session  at  Hobart. 

Cable  was  laid,  Broome,  W.  A.,  to  Banjoewangie, 
Java. 

Hawkesbury  River  Railway  Bridge,  N.  S.  W., 
was  completed. 

Direct  railway  communication  was  established' 
between  Brisbane  and  Adelaide. 

Sir  John  Coode's  Richmond  River  Improve- 
ment scheme  was  begmi  in  New  South  Wales. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes  advocated  an  Australian  Con- 
vention. 

New  Zealand  and  South  Seas  Exhibition  was 
opened  at  Dunedin,  N.  Z. 

Cottage  homes  for  old  indigent  couples  were 
opened  at  Parramatta,  N.  S.  W. 

Gold  was  discovered  at  Mt.  Morgan,  Q. 

Federal  Conference  of  Australasian  Natives' 
Association  delegates  was  held  in  Melbourne. 

Australasian  parliamentary  delegates,  Mel- 
bourne, determined  on  the  National  Conven- 
tion. 

Great  strike  disturbances  occurred  at  Sydney. 

Responsible  Government  was  proclaimed  in 
Western  Australia. 

First  Parliament  under  Responsible  Govern- 
ment in  Western  Australia  was  opened. 

Portion  of  Challis  Bequest  (£200,000)  was 
handed  over  to  University  of  Sydney. 

Duplicate  cable,  La  P^rouse,  N.  S.  W.,  to  Wa- 
kapnaka,  N.  Z.,  was  laid. 


1890.  In  1890. 

1891.  Jan.  20. 
March  2. 
April  5. 

April  9. 

July. 
Sept.  5. 

Oct.  1. 
In  1891. 


1892.  Feb.  k. 
Feb.  11. 
Feb. 

March. 
March  31. 

April  25. 
July  9. 

In  1892. 


1893.  Jan.  26. 

Feb.  (S. 
April. 

April-May. 

June  22. 

June- Aug. 
Sept.  1. 
Sept.  19. 

Sept. 
Sept.  29. 

Oct.  16. 

Nov.  9. 
In  1893. 

1894.  Jan.  18. 

May  3. 
June  10. 

July  1. 
July. 


Oct.  21^. 

Oct.  30. 
Dec.  8. 


Dec. 

1895.  Jan.  29. 
Feb.  1. 


University  of  Tasmania  was  established. 

Immigration  for  the  decade,  386,021. 

Federal  Council  began  fourth  session  at  Hobart. 

National  Convention  opened  at  Sydney. 

The  second  simultaneous  census.  Population, 
3,809,895. 

National  Convention  closed.  Draft  of  Federal 
Constitution  was  adopted  April  7. 

Gold  was  discovered  on  the  Murchison,  W.  A. 

Naval  A\ixiliary  Squadron  arrived  in  Port  Jack- 
son. 

Colonies  entered  Universal  Postal  Union. 

Legislative  Councillors  in  New  Zealand  began 
to  hold  office  for  7  years  instead  of  for  life. 

Trade,  £144,766,285.    Pub.  Debt,  £193,962,687. 

Rev.,  £29,911,930.     Expenditure,  £30,985,460. 

Stock  :  sheep,  124,547,937  ;  cattle,  11,861,330; 
horses,  1,785,835. 

Strahan-Zeehan  Railway  opened  in  Tasmania. 

Run  on  Savings  Bank,  Sydney,  occurred. 

Government  Labor  Bureau,  Sydney,  was  estab- 
lished. 

Women's  College,  Sydney  Univ.,  was  opened. 

Trades  Conciliation  Act  came  into  force  in  New 
South  Wales. 

Zeehau-Dundas  Line  was  opened  in  Tasmania. 

Governor's  Instructions,  now  in  force  in  New 
South  Wales,  were  issued. 

Public  education  made  free  in  South  Australia. 

Bayley  discovered  rich  reefs  at  Coolgardie, 
W.  A. 

Federal  Council  began  fifth  session  at  Hobart. 

The  great  Brisbane  flood  occurred. 

Financial  panic  at  Sydney.  Many  banks  sus- 
pended payment. 

Nine  Associated  Banks  suspended  payment, 
Melbourne.  <  • 

Central  Federation  League,  Sydney,  was  estab- 
lished. 

Labor  settlements  formed  in  New  South  Wales. 

Railway  was  opened  to  Forbes,  N.  S.  W. 

Parliamentary  franchise  was  granted  to  women 
in  New  Zealand. 

Hobart  electric  tramways  opened  for  traffic. 

"  One  man  one  vote  "  Electoral  Act  came  into 
force  in  New  South  Wales. 

Cable,  Bundaberg,  Q.,  to  New  Caledonia,  was 
opened. 

Coal  was  struck  at  Cremorne,  Sydney  (2917  ft.). 

Direct  communication,  Sydney  to  Vancouver, 
was  established. 

Banks'  exchange  settlement  office  was  estab- 
lished at  Sydney. 

"  Horn  "  scientific  expedition  left  Adelaide. 

Mining  on  private  lands  was  legalized  in  New 
South  Wales. 

Railway  to  Southern  Cross,  W.  A.,  was  opened. 

Live  cattle  were  first  shipped  from  Sydney  to 
Great  Britain. 

Central  Federation  League  was  established  at 
Melbourne. 

S.  S.  Wairarapa  was  wrecked  at  the  Great  Bar- 
rier, N.  Z.;  140  lost. 

Serious  railway  disaster  at  Redfern,  Sydney. 

Railway  opened  to  Rotorua  hot  lakes,  N.  Z. 

By  Constitution  Amendment  Act  in  South  Aus- 
tralia the  franchise  was  extended  to  women. 

Ku-ring-gai  Chase  was  dedicated  to  the  people. 
New  South  Wales. 

Conference  of  Premiers  was  opened  at  Hobart. 

Zone  Time  System  was  adopted  by  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  Tasmania,  and  Queensland. 
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1895.  Feb.  17.        Live  cattle  were  first  sliipped  from  Brisbane  to 

London. 
March.         Office  of  Minister  for  Labor  was  created  in  New 

South  Wales. 
March  17.    Governor  Sir  R.  W.  Duff  was  buried  at  Sydney. 
Aug.  29.       South   Australia  sent   Trade  Commissioner   to 

the  East. 
Aug.  Federation  League,  Adelaide,  was  formed. 

Dec.  Federation  Enabling  Act  was   passed  in  New 

South  Wales  and  South  Australia. 
Dec.  23.        Public   Service  Act  came  into  operation,  New 

South  Wales. 
In  1895.       Homestead    Lease    system   was   established   in 
New  South  Wales. 
Subsidies  to  denominational  schools  were  with- 
drawn in  Western  Australia. 
Population,  4,238,309. 

Trade,  £114,837,883.   Pub.  Debt,  £222,795,865. 
Total  movement  of  shipping,  18,169,337  tons. 
47,618  miles  of  telegraph  lines  were  open. 
Net  enrollment  of   scholars   of   public  schools, 

672,155. 
Deposits  in  savings  banks,  £26,097,176. 
1895-1896.  Rev.,  £28,539,239.    Expenditure,  £29,229,800. 

Sheep,  111,626,874  ;  cattle,  12,892,435  ;  horses, 

1,917,221. 
Australasia  contained  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 

sheep  of  the  world. 
13,814  miles  of  railway  were  open  for  traffic. 
7,700,623  acres  were  under  crop. 

1896.  Jan.  1.  Amended  Free-trade  Tariff  came  into  oj)eration 

in  New  South  Wales. 
Feb.  1.  State    Bank,  under  State   Advances    Bill,  was 

established  in  South  Australia. 
March  21.    Railway  from  Perth  to  Coolgardie  opened,  W.  A. 
March  26.    Great  colliery  catastroplie  at  Brunner,  N.  Z. 
April  25.      General  elections.  South  Australia,  took  place. 

First    in  Australia    at  which  women  voted  ; 

66  per  cent,  of  the  women  enrolled  voted. 


1896 

May 
Aug. 

2,3. 

Sept. 
Nov. 

8. 

Nov. 

16. 

Dec. 

26. 

1897. 

Jan. 

22. 

March. 

Mar.  22-April  23. 
May  26. 
June. 
June  22. 


Aug.  2. 
Sept.  2-21^. 

Sept.  12. 
Nov.  21. 
Dec.  2. 


The  Calvert  exploring  expedition  started  from 
Adelaide,  S.  A. 

Arrangements  were  begun  to  include  Norfolk 
Island  in  New  South  Wales  territory. 

Railway  to  Kalgoorlie,  W.  A.,  was  opened. 

Queensland  rejected  the  Australian  Federation 
Enabling  Act. 

People's  Federal  Convention  opened  at  Bath- 
urst,  N.  S.  W. 

Transfer  of  Great  Southern  Railway  from  West 
Australian  Land  Co.  to  Western  Australia 
Government  for  £1,100,000  was  completed. 

Chief  Justice  Way  of  South  Australia  was 
aj)pointed  member  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council. 

Federal  Convention  delegates  were  elected  bj' 
the  people  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  ;  subsequently 
the  Parliament  of  Western  Australia  sent 
delegates. 

Australian  Federal  Convention  met  at  Ade- 
laide and  drafted  the  Commonwealth  Bill  of 
1897. 

The  bodies  of  Wells  and  Jones,  explorers  of  the 
Calvert  expedition,  were  found  near  Joanna 
Springs,  W.  A. 

Australasian  premiers  and  colonial  troops  were 
present  in  England  at  the  Record  Reign  cele- 
brations. 

Record  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria  was  celebrated 
tiiroughout  the  Australasian  Colonies.  Gov- 
ernor Phillip's  statue  was  unveiled  at  Sydney. 

Strike  of  miners  at  Lucknow. 

Australian  Federal  Convention  met  at  Sydney 
and  discussed  the  Commonwealth  Bill. 

Fire  in  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Mine. 

Great  fire  in  Melbourne  ;  loss,  £1,500,000. 

Meteorological  station  established  on  Mt.  Kos- 
ciusko, N.  S.  W.,  highest  point  in  Australia. 
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STATEMENT 

BY  THE 

PUBLISHERS  OF  WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  TELE 

ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 


A  NEW  WEBSTER'S  DICTIONARY. 
The  great  work  of  Noah  Webster,  of  which  the  publication 
has  been  carried  on  by  our  house  for  more  than  forty  years, 
has  received  from  time  to  time  a  succession  of  revisions  by 
the  most  competent  scholars,  by  which  it  has  been  kept 
abreast  of  the  swift  growth  of  the  language.  In  the  Inter- 
national Dictionary  we  offer  to  the  public  a  new  revision, 
the  product  of  the  labor  of  a  large  corps  of  workers  during 
more  than  ten  years.  Of  the  present  book  it  may  be  said, 
in  a  word,  that  in  the  thoroughness  and  completeness  of  its 
reconstruction  it  surpasses  even  the  edition  of  1864.  We 
have  at  various  times,  in  the  intervals  of  the  great  revisions, 
added  supplements  and  appendixes,  but  in  a  broad  view  it 
may  be  said  that  three  dictionaries  have  been  successively  con- 
structed upon  the  foundation  laid  by  Dr.  Webster.  The  first 
was  the  book  of  1847,  which  was  little  more  than  the  original 
work  of  1828  brought  from  two  volumes  into  one,  pruned  of 
some  excrescences,  and  with  moderate  additions.  The  next 
was  the  book  of  1864,  in  which  the  more  scientific  principles 
of  modern  lexicography  were  applied,  and  a  large  store  of 
additional  matter,  partly  gleaned  from  old  authorities  and 
partly  afforded  by  the  world's  advance,  was  included.  Fol- 
lowing the  several  supplements  by  which  that  book  has 
been  enlarged,  we  now  present  Webster's  International 
Dictionary,  which  embodies  substantially  the  amplification 
and  enrichment  of  the  language  during  another  generation,  as 
it  has  been  noted  by  a  wide  and  close  scrutiny,  and  registered 
by  scientific  methods,  with  scholarly  conscientiousness  and  vast 
labor. 

THE  CHANGE  OF  TITLE. 

Hitherto  the  title-page  has  borne  the  heading,  "  An  Ameri- 
can Dictionary  of  the  English  Language."  The  present  sub- 
stitution of  "  International "  for  "  American  "  marks  an  ac- 
complished change  in  the  relations  of  the  English  speaking 
peoples.  It  is  not  their  separation,  but  their  community, 
which  is  now  emphasized  by  the  best  thought  and  feeling  in 
every  department  of  life  and  literature.  It  was  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  patriot  in  the  birth-time  of  a  nation  that  Dr. 
Webster  laid  stress  on  the  American  character  of  his  diction- 
ary. He  had  zealously  done  his  part,  by  pen  and  voice,  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  nation  under  a  novel  constitution. 
He  was  eager  and  proud  to  show  that  in  scholarship  and  lit- 
erature, as  well  as  in  politics,  his   country  had  a  distinctive 


contribution  to  make  to  the  higher  civilization.  His  own 
character  included  an  element  of  the  heroic.  Amid  the  dis- 
couragements of  a  crude  and  provincial  period,  with  a  courage 
which  recalls  that  of  his  great  predecessor,  Samuel  Johnson, 
he  threw  himself  single-handed  into  the  task  of  making  a  com- 
plete English  dictionary.  But  while  Johnson's  dictionary 
was  only  one  incident  of  his  literary  career,  that  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster absorbed  the  best  energies  of  a  lifetime. 

WHY  AT  FIRST   "AMERICAN." 

In  the  fine  characteristic  Preface  to  his  publication  of  1828, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  present  volume  (page  xii),  Dr.  Web- 
ster dwells  upon  the  special  need  of  an  American  dictionary  to 
record  the  new  words  and  usages  incident  to  a  new  national 
development.  Of  necessity  it  was  mainly  the  literature  of 
British  authors  which  was  illustrated  in  his  lexicon,  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  how  meager  is  the  list  of  eminent  Ameiican 
authors  that  his  national  pride  could  cite,  and  how  many  of 
these  names  have  passed  into  obscurity.  If  with  this  the 
reader  will  compare  the  American  names  in  the  list  of  authors 
quoted  in  the  present  edition  (page  xix),  he  will  appreciate  how 
almost  the  whole  of  American  literature  and  science  has  come 
into  existence  since  Dr.  Webster  put  forth  his  work.  But 
with  patriotic  pride,  quite  justified  too  by  his  own  authorship 
of  the  entire  book,  he  raised  over  it  his  country's  flag,  calling 
it  "  An  American  Dictionaiy  of  the  English  Language." 
While  always  hitherto  retained  on  the  title-page,  the  adjective 
long  ago  passed  out  of  popular  use  as  a  description  of  the  book, 
which  has  for  many  years  been  familiarly  known  as  the 
"  Unabridged,"  a  title  of  no  special  appropriateness  save  as 
distinguishing  the  complete  work  from  the  more  or  less 
abbreviated  compendiums  of  it. 

WHY  NOW   "INTERNATIONAL." 

Now,  upon  the  issue  of  an  edition  so  materially  altered 
and  improved  as  the  present  one  is,  the  occasion  seemed  ap- 
propriate for  a  modification  of  the  title.  In  naming  it  "  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary,"  we  recognize  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  mother  country  now  encircles  the  globe ;  that 
the  literature  of  each  of  its  branches  is  the  common  possession 
of  all ;  that  not  only  through  the  literary,  but  also  through 
the  popular,  speech  of  all  these  peoples  there  runs  a  unity 
of  structure,  a  common  vocabulary,  and  a  substantial  identity 
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of  the  entire  language,  compared  with  which  all  local  varia- 
tions are  but  trifling.  Any  complete  dictionary  of  this  lan- 
guage must  be  so  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  true  to  those  canons  of  the  best  usage  which  are 
everywhere  acknowledged,  that  it  shall  be  serviceable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  United  States,  of  Canada, 
of  Australia,  and  to  the  English-speaking  population  of  India 
and  of  Africa.  The  Londoner,  reading  a  story  of  Bret  Harte, 
will  turn  to  such  a  dictionary  for  the  slang  of  a  California 
mining  camp,  and  the  Melbourne  merchant  will  consult  it  for 
the  usage  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Beyond  any 
other  modern  or  ancient  tongue,  the  English  is  coming  to  be  a 
world-speech.  The  extension  over  the  earth  of  the  race  ele- 
ments that  use  it  as  their  mother  tongue,  and  the  strengthen- 
ing bond  of  unity  among  all  English  speaking  peoples,  are 
among  the  most  significant  and  beneficent  facts  of  the  age. 
It  is  in  recognition  of  this,  and  of  the  wide  use  of  Webster's 
Dictionary  as  an  authority  in  Great  Britain  and  its  dependen- 
cies, as  weU  as  in  the  United  States,  that  the  present  edition 
is  distinctively  called  "  The  International." 

AN  ESSENTIALLY  NEW  BOOK. 

The  enumeration  on  pages  iii  and  iv  of  the  sta£f  employed 
upon  the  general  work  of  this  revision,  and  of  the  special  con- 
tributors to  various  departments,  will  show  something  of  the 
wealth  of  labor  and  scholarship  bestowed  upon  the  volume. 
The  preceding  edition,  with  all  its  supplementary  matter, 
has  been  re-studied  line  by  line.  A  .close  comparison  has 
been  made  with  a  whole  library  of  the  most  recent  authori- 
tative works  in  philology  and  in  all  branches  of  knowledge 
that  include  new  usages  of  speech.  Upon  technical  subjects 
eminent  specialists  have  been  employed,  and  their  contribu- 
tions have  been  carefully  harmonized  in  form  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  revision.  Great  care  has  been  devoted  to 
the  pictorial  illustrations ;  the  number  has  been  increased 
from  three  thousand  to  nearly  four  thousand,  and  about  two 
thirds  of  them  are  entirely  new.  There  have  been  elimi- 
nation of  many  errors,  large  amplification  and  enriching  by 
new  material,  and  a  judicious  conservatism  toward  those  ex- 
cellent definitions  of  standard  words  which  were  Dr.  Web- 
ster's especial  merit.  Some  increase  of  the  amount  of  matter 
in  the  book  was  inevitable  :  it  is  partly  represented  by  the 
enlarged  page  and  the  greater  number  of  pages.  But  increase 
of  size  has  not  been  sought,  and  the  difference  in  bulk  be- 
tween this  volume  and  its  predecessor  hardly  begins  to  meas- 
ure the  difference  in  value.  A  comparison  of  the  two  in 
any  part,  page  by  page,  will  reveal  how  frequent  are  the 
changes  and  how  great  is  the  improvement. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  REVISION. 

In  its  general  aim  and  scope,  and  in  its  ground  plan  of 
construction,  the  present  edition  does  not  greatly  vary  from 
its  predecessor.  The  principles  of  the  1864  revision  were 
so  wisely  adopted  and  so  judiciously  applied  that  little  occa- 
sion has  been  found  for  radical  alteration  in  these.  But  in 
the  selection  of  new  material  the  labor  has  been  great  and 
the  result  is  extensive.  As  to  the  general  necessity  for  such 
a.Mitions,  we  repeat  liere  what  we  said  in   1864,  because  it 


describes  the  existing  conditions  as  aptly  as  those  of  the  time 
when  it  was  written :  "  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
English  is  a  living,  growing  language,  receiving  constant 
accessions  and  contributions  from  a  variety  of  sources  ;  that 
the  active  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  ever  giving  birth  to  new 
thoughts,  seeks  for  them  new  modes  of  expression,  not  only 
by  means  of  new  combinations  of  words,  but  by  coining  new 
words,  or  by  giving  fresh  significations  to  words  already 
in  use ;  that  new  discoveries  and  inventions  necessitate  new 
names  ;  while  advancement  and  improvement  in  every  art 
and  science  demand  new  terms  and  appellations,  and  even 
new  systems  of  nomenclature.  These  different  wants  must 
be  met  in  various  ways :  sometimes  by  attaching  a  new  mean- 
ing to  an  existing  word  ;  sometimes  by  the  revival  of  a  word 
that  had  become  obsolete  or  obsolescent ;  at  other  times  by 
the  coinage  of  a  new  word  ;  and  again,  and  very  often,  by  the 
adoption  and  incorporation  into  our  own  of  a  convenient  word 
from  some  other  language,  living  or  dead." 

To  this  we  may  add  that  the  collection  and  explication  of 
new  terms  and  usages  is  only  a  part  of  the  reviser's  labor. 
A  more  exacting  task  is  to  distinguish  between  the  perma- 
nent and  the  ephemeral  word.  To  fairly  represent  the  speech 
which  people  actually  employ,  yet  mark  as  illegitimate  or 
doubtful  such  usage  as  the  best  judgment  condemns  ;  to  prac- 
tice the  utmost  condensation  which  is  consistent  with  clear 
and  adequate  statement ;  to  discriminate  as  to  what  scientific 
and  technical  words  are  in  place  in  a  work  like  this,  —  a 
discrimination  often  extremely  difficult,  —  these  are  among 
the  tasks  which  most  severely  exercise  the  reviser,  and  of 
which  the  results  appear,  not  in  a  form  which  can  be  exactly 
stated,  or  described  in  high  numerals  and  strong  epithets, 
but  in  a  quality  o^  serviceableness  diffused  through  the  whole 
book,  which  is  appreciated  more  fully  as  it  is  more  constantly 
tested,  and  determines  at  last  the  place  of  the  work  in  the 
estimation  of  the  intelligent  public. 

Perhaps  the  problem  most  perplexing  to  the  lexicographer 
is  the  treatment  of  words  and  phrases  which  in  some  degree 
belong  to  the  current  speech  of  the  day,  but  have  no  justifica- 
tion on  strict  philologic  grounds,  and  of  which  the  future 
fortune  is  uncertain.  It  is  mainly  the  forecast  upon  the  latter 
question,  so  far  as  it  is  discernible,  that  should  decide  the 
editor  of  a  dictionary.  His  function  is  to  record  rather  what 
the  language  is  than  what  it  ought  to  be.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  in  some  s^se  it  is  not  an  academic  senate  nor  a 
closeted  scholar,  but  "  the  man  on  the  street,"  that  is  the 
ultimate  umpire  of  the  language.  Of  the  new  coinage  of  the 
day,  a  part  quickly  perishes,  a  part  becomes  classic,  and  a  part 
remains  on  the  doubtful  confines.  The  very  word  "  slang  " 
was  scouted  by  purists  not  many  years  since,  but  now  it  is 
felt  to  be  indispensable.  The  unlicensed,  irregular,  vigorous 
speech  of  the  common  folk  is  all  the  while  enriching  the 
language,  on  the  one  hand,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
goes  with  it  a  tendency  to  blur  fine  distinctions,  to  pervert,  to 
confuse,  and  to  coarsen.  In  the  case  of  a  mere  careless  dis- 
regard of  a  valuable  distinction,  —  as  in  the  growing  tendency 
to  confound  "  shall  "  and  "  will,"  "  should  "  and  "  would,"  — 
the  judge's  duty  is  plain  enough  ;  the  frequency  of  a  gross 
blunder  does  not  mitigate  it.     But  as  to  the  introduction  or 
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omission  of  doubtful  words  and  usages,  no  precise  rule  is 
possible.  One  obvious  resource  is  to  record  the  questionable 
expression,  while  marking  it  as  "  colloquial "  or  "  low."  If  in 
a  general  estimate  the  present  work  be  thought  to  incline 
rather  far  to  conservatism  in  this  respect,  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  general  influences  of  the  day  tend  strongly  to  mul- 
tiply and  foster  novelties  of  sijeech.  The  newcomers  in 
language  have  the  spirit  of  the  times  within  them  ;  they  do 
not  greatly  depend  on  encouragement  from  authority.  But  to 
maintain  a  fair  correctness  and  purity  of  speech,  to  guard 
both  the  virility  and  the  delicacy  of  the  noble  English  lan- 
guage, there  is  need  of  some  sound  and  restricting  influence 
in  the  recognized  standards  of  authority. 

SUCCESSOR  AND  SUPERIOR  OF  THE  UNABRIDGED. 

The  special  principles  observed  in  this  revision  are  further 
set  forth  in  the  general  preface  by  the  editor-in-chief,  Dr. 
Porter,  and  also  in  the  introductions  to  the  various  topics 
comprised  in  the  Appendix.  Of  the  Appendix  we  may  say 
here  that  the  aim  has  been  to  perfect  those  vocabularies, 
tables,  etc.,  which  were  in  the  former  edition,  and  bring  them 
fully  up  to  the  present  date,  rather  than  to  make  conspicuous 
additions  of  new  features.  In  this  respect,  and  in  every  re- 
spect, the  purpose  of  the  revision  has  been  not  dis- 
play nor  the  provision  of  material  for  boastful  and 


showy  advertisement,  but  the  due.  judicious,  schol- 
arly, thorough  perfecting  of  a  work  which  in  all  the 
stages  of  its  growth  has  obtained  in  an  equal  degree 
the  favor  and  confidence  of  scholars  and  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

As  a  comprehensive  popular  dictionary  we  believe  that 
Webster's  International  is  worthy  to  retain  that  preeminence 
which  has  long  been  held  by  Webster's  Unabridged.  We 
believe  that  it  embodies  the  ripest  results  of  modern  philology, 
in  the  degree  and  form  appropriate  to  a  work  of  its  class. 
It  is  neither  a  libraiy  nor  an  encyclopedia,  but  it  is  a  dic- 
tionary designed  to  meet  the  everyday  needs  of  all  who  write 
or  speak  the  English  tongue.  It  retains  that  excellence  in 
definitions  which  has  made  Webster  the  safe  and  familiar 
authority  to  which  judge,  journalist,  scholar,  artisan,  and 
man  of  business  refer.  In  etymology,  pronunciation,  citations, 
pictorial  illustrations,  it  carries  to  greater  perfection  the  merits 
of  its  predecessor.  It  adequately  represents  the  vast  and 
various  advances  in  all  departments  of  thought  and  knowl- 
edge in  recent  years.  We  believe  it  is  worthy  to  serve 
as  the  convenient,  trustworthy,  sufficient  popular  interpreter 
of  the  English  language  in  its  present  development,  and  of 
the  incomparable  literature  of  which  that  language  is  the 
medium. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO. 
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Jan.  26,   1895. —We  cheerf! 


A 

Arkansas.     Dec.  19,  1894.— We  regard  Wei,  i.-r  s  ' 
Dictionary  as  the  best  of  the  one  volume  dictionar  t, 

California.     Nov.  7,  1S94.— No  other  book  now  in  exut 
be  successfully  put  in  its  place. 

Colorado.     Sept.  18,  1S94.— We  have  the  Internatioi,. ' 
stant  wse,  and  find  that  it  never  disappoints  our  exi.fctatioi  ^ 

Connecticut.     Aug.  18,  1S93.— It  is,  and  has  b^-en  'ri., 
years,  the  leading  authority  in  the  courts  of  Conne  t'cu^ 
_    Delaware.     Sept.  29,  1894.— it  appears  to  be  I  t!riv,!<  ,J  aiul      ' 
justly  merit  our  cordial  commendation  as  a  standard    -ictionan- 
Florida.     Dec.  4,  1894.— in  our  field  ci  labor  i.     ,  ...vaiiiSble 
Georgia.     March  i,    1897.-^1   our  opinion  it  wught  t..   ' 
every  public  and  private  library. 
Idaho.     Sept.  24,  1894.— It  is  invaluable  and  indispensa'^ 
Illinois.     July  i,  1897.— The  International  is,  an 5  will  b     ■ 
suited  with  greater  confidence,  because  of  its  completen"s.s  to  •' 
Indiana.     July  n,  1894.— We  regard  it  as  above  .il'prul 
Iowa.     Oct.  17,  1894.— It  is  a  model  dictionary,  ai-d  as  :i 
ard  work  is  without  an  equal. 

Kansas.     May  27,  1895.— We  use  the  International  contw  . 
Kentucky.     Oct.   13,    1894.— Unquestioned  authoiruv  in     ,^. 
mg,  pronunciation,  and  definition  of  words. 

Louisiana.     Nov.  3,  1894.— A  work  of  great  research  and  ,n. ■•  :■ 
1  he  legal  definitions  are  concise  enough  and  accurate. 

Maine.     Aug.  10,  1S93.— Th^  International  is  in  our  .iiii, 
best  dictionary  in  existence  for  daily  use. 

Maryland.    Dec.  18,1894.— We  all  consider  it  of  gr  at  :..■ 
Massachusetts,     July  13,  1893.— I  regard  WebsttrV   I  ,    ,, 
tional  as  decidedly  the  best. — M.  P.  Knowlton. 

Michigan.     Nov.  8,  1894.— Webster's  International   iicliona- 
has  no  equal  as  a  book  of  reference  and  authority. 

Minnesota.     April  3,  1895.— Not  equaled  as  an  auii^.    u 
Mississippi.     Oct.  6,  1894.— Webster's  Internationa    ! 
ary  is  m  use  in  this  court  as  the  standard. 

Missouri.     Oct.  29,  1894.— We  regard  Webster's  Ini-  n,...,u.K<i 
Dictionary  as  one  of  the  best  standards  of  our  language 

Montana.     May  20,  1895.— It  is  without  a  peer.     It  i-    .if'sm  :,. 
ble  to  the  bench  and  bar.— W.  Y.  Pemberton,  Wm.  H. 
^Dprove  Webster's  International  Dictionary — Wm.  H. 


'  .  -9-  '  '■»94.— In  constant  use  in  th  :  consultatioi 

^  ...  ... ■— -  of  ,..^  judges  j(  i!.:^  court. 

'     ida.     Ma^''  23,  1895. — I"  our  library  are  many 'other  diction 
;  .ill  of  thenrl  together  are  not  referred  to  as  often  as  Webster's 
■■.     Hampsllire.     Aug.  n,  1893.— The  International  is,  hi 
..  li  1,  the  beslone  book  dictionary  of  the  English  language. 
yiHW  Jersey,  iJan.   14,   1895.— in  our  judgment  there  is,  for 
t.ry(\uy  use,  no  Enfiish  lexicon  at  all  comparable  with  it. 
Not.'  York.     OPT.  3,  1893.— It  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  this  stand- 
nnl  \M.'"      ;tain  its  v\'ell  earned  position. 

jSforv:;..   :!arolintl-     ^ept.  27,  1893.— We  deem  it  a  standard  au- 
fh..(iiy.     ;■.  )  other  ha-s  been  so  much  relied  on  or  cited  by  us. 

Ncrtjl  Dakota.     March  16,  1891.- In  our  judgment  it  is  supe- 
■  .T  to  :itv    ither  English  dictionary 


Ohio. 

.^    ...,    r,- 


;uly  ip,  ife3. — It  is  in  constant  use  by  the  iudees. 


.■.d.. 


W' 


Nov.  24I  1894.— Eor  comprehensiveness,  completeness, 
etc.,  the  Ipternafional  seems  to  be  unrivaled. 
V^ania.     Pec,  1893.— No   other   single   volume   is   so 
0  satisfactpry- 
Island.     FLV  6,  1893.— We   have   long   regarded  the 

as  the  standard  authority,  especially  in  definitions. 
:?  'Olina.    .pEPT.  17,  1894.— We  commend  it  to  all. 
•ikota.     AUG.  15,  1893. — We  use  the  International  con- 
'i  has  with  i  ;  almost  the  force  of  statute  law. 
.;e'3.     OCT.I7,   1894.— The  International  is  simply  per- 
ptai  tic.il  use  aiil  landling  in  the  busy  work  of  the  judges. 
AS       I/,N.  I,  189^— Thejntemational  is  especially  valuaisle 
le  accuracj'  of  its  legal  definitions. 

19,  i8'j6. — It  is  unsurpassed  as  a  leading  authority. 
V,  or  student  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Aut;.  16,  1893.— Webster's  Dictionary  has  long  been 
ard  authority  in  the  courts  of  this  state. 
[an.  7,   189.^. — For  general  use  it  is  without  a  rival, 
a.     Oct.  161  1894.— We  consider  the  International 
yfar  the  be^lt  dictionary  in  existence. 
lia.     Oct.  24,  1894.— The  International  will  be  of 
uthority  with  our  court. 
Sept.  25,  1894.— We  constantly  consult  the  Inter- 
-  y  as  authority. 

Tune  4,  1891.— It  is  valuable    to   all  who  desire  to 
.;  gue  in  its  purity  and  precision. 


FROM   ALL  THE   STATE   SUPERIN T C ND 

Nsbraek 


W-)TS  OF  SCHOOLS. 


jare 


Dec.  17,  1894. — I  have  found  no  lexicon  to'conip; 

nonal.— John  O.  Turner.  ' 

^.c.  7,   1894. — It   is   invaluable  to  the/stuflent  of 

English-speaking  people. — Junius  Jori  w. 

-895.-Withoutarivalinitsline.— fi.T.  Jij.AC:-:. 

'S97. — The  International  excels  in  etymoj- 

d  definitions. — Grace  EiiPY  Pat  re,-' 

"• — Its   usefulness  and  influenc.  ,;,■■ 

■r  before. — Chj.a,s.,D.  ^ine. 

tonvenieiit  anc' 


Intematio) 
"■rable  i 


it.-W.  N.  ShIj.\!^. 
f  lel.-G.  R.  Gi  I     ■. 

iry  of  the  En 

ok  is   neede 

;^/u-  great  diet 

critical   ?tudenl 

should   be   in  evt 

■ies  are   used  to  tj. 

'IDSON. 

nal  is  too  perfect  fo 

GUN. 

.nternational    t/ie  die- 
— W.  W.  Stetson. 
rclusively  in  use  in  all 

i'MAN. 

ct,  accessible,  and  sat- 

iie  International  as   ap- 

3st  essential  to  the  proper 

>V.  Penderg.ast. 

een  my  constant  guide  in 


March  17,    189^^ — The  dictionary   for   the   school, 
the  0''-  ■■    :■    • ''  -  home. — W.  R. (Jackson. 

Nt  '  ■•  :    26,  1S94. — Your  International  Dictionary  should 

b«  in  .com  and  every  home. — H.  C.  Cutting. 

New  itiaa.V^S>->.ie.      April  16,  1896.— The  International  is  a 
1  ar  and  student.— Fred  Gowing. 
May  25,  1896.— I  regard  it  as  indispensable   to 
ry  school. — Cha^le.s  J.  Baxter. 
KCH  15,  1895.- -Tfhe  International  is  easily  king 
,i.LES  R.  Skinnt-il 

>:  .     ^"ov.  27,  Tb|i. — I  have  always  regarded  it 
-  C.  H.  MeAne. 

28,  i896.lThe  International  is  univer- 
;:.l  in  this  s%e.— J.  G.  Halland. 
-Every  scltool  in   Ohio  should  be  sup- 
'*.  T.  CoiioN. 
—It  seeia  to  have  reached  the  high- 
^        .    permit.-fci.  M.  Irwin. 
■-•■•  i'  .0,  1892. — fflrectors  should  purchase  a 
'  I     li  •;!!  jurisdictin.- N.  C.  Schaeffer. 

■  \  1896. — Ifcierience  has  proved  its 
!<)'• — T.  B.Vtockwell. 

i896.—'l\  Board   of   Education 
ii.e  state.-SJteA.  D.  Mayfield. 
'-•'    — I  coiy^er  the  International 
-— ^;■ANK  CJ 
_,".•-  ;  or  teaclV 


;'er;;s-!t"  •<)  :h 

evei  V  ; 

If-e;  ..V    i  o  : 
nmoii^'-  book* 

a<  rh; 


--eii^sylvax 

py  f'-^- evr,:'-'- 

iiliode  .; 

'iu":;   a^  a  ^-• 

South  O^ir 


ai  o 


:'l  ,t.a 


VIE. 


national,  in  my  judgment, 

■  erof  all.— E.  A.  Cari  .  'on. 
ve  your  School  supplied  with  a  c  jpy  of  'f-/  S.hi 


thf:   :i  ::..      . 

VormoTt' 

cura-  y,  cifia 

y  i'rgin'i . 

>r  il.-  kind  ii 

"Washin   : 

!>v-s  \m\  be.^ 
West  Vi 

•■1::!'  the  liitt 

;    \'i  "iscont^ 
Wyouut. 
Rc'.o'^lhou!-e. 


ught  not  every  tes'-'ier  to  owa  a  cop 


;,  I  consider  it  the 

nationaHDictionary  is  a  work 

ional   \as   become   one  of 

><■  ParV. 

ri'onary  surpasses  it  i'^  dP»- 

'■  'N'    S.    S'pNE. 

tirety  t  is  the  best  book 

;■;.  ma.s\ey. 

:.  rnations^oth  foruseful- 
J     ))  .10WN« 

'  .;ve  never  hesitated  to  say 
R.  TrotteV 
.v.'/vr/0'.— s.  Q.  Emery. 
-houkl  be  in  every 

■NAL.?^ 


.-  if  the 


WEBSTER' >   JNTERNATIO^'AL  DJCT'OM/U 


COMr/.iCNDATIONJj    BY    STATESMEN,    JUDu;j;S,    AND    AUTHORS. 


Hon.  William  McKinley,  ?x-Gov. 
ernor  of  Ohio,  now  Preside r,'  of  the 
United  States,  says :  — I  cannot  better  ex- 
press my  high  opinion  of  Webster's  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  than  to  inform  yoti  that  it 
is  the  standard  in  the  Executive  Department 
of  Ohio,  as  I  believe  it  is  in  the  other  depart- 
ments and  in  the  Legislative  brooch  ol  il; 
Government  of  this  State. 


Hon.   Grover  Cleveland,  Ex-President 
of  the  United  States,  says:-  A  slight  o: 
amination    of   this   book    disch^^es  its  g<\ 
superiority  over  prior  editions,  and  such 
cellence  as  to  leave  nothing  furt^ar  to 
desired. 


^»..*,.^     C^^::!^ 


•.j>-</ 


Hon.  John  Sherman,  f  ocietary  of; 
State,  says  : — Itisavifork  of  ii. unease  labor, 
demanding  the  greatest  research,  and  'nvrj-.; 
able  to  every  intelligent  reader 


^/^"■^L^  i^-.^ 


't^V\^£^'-J 


Hon.  Melville  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Jii. 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court  cf  the  Urirt  \ 
States,  says  : — I  regard  it  as  of  the  utfb'  it 
value  in  accuracy  of  definition  and  have  foi.i  j 
it  in  all  respects  complete  and  thoroi!,;:- 


'«on.  W.  T.   karfir.    LXD.,    United 
States     Commissioner     j^f     Education, 
V/ashington,  D.  C,  says  )— I  have  lGi>kef.l 
over  with  great  interest.  tho/'(jages  of  the  new- 
dictionary  and  'inditfi:U  of  features  that  ad(i 
eijsential  valu  .■,      You  have  indeed  made  a 
'V'.'W  l>ook.     Among  the  n'.nv  features  I  wish 
t'o  mentica  the  ably  wrii  en  trea'ise  on  Crtho- 
"iivhy  Prof.  Porter,and  Uie  brief  introduction 
')i-.  Fick,  giving  tb?    Aryan   roots  to  all 
s  that  have  come  (iv-wn  into  the  English 
;  i^uage.     I  consider  fii  .-;  new  edition  of  the 
Unabridged  as  much  :.  aiKan<-fc-  cf  l!ie  pre- 
vious edition  as   the  edition   of  1864  was  in 
ad>ranceof  the  quarto  of  1847.     All  persons 
who  use  a  di<  tionary  will  desire  to  possess 
r  V  of  this  new  edition. 

Aiiiswoj'th  R.  Spofford,  Librarian  of 
Congresf^  says  : — The  copiousness  (■)f  the 
.(.'Cabuiavy,  .^o  full  and  satisfactory  in  de- 
'"ling  ndiriy  all  the  new  words  which  the 
It! Vance  lA  science  has  brought  forward,  is 
.  merit  i>f  the  first  magnitude.  The  great 
IK!  i,l)er  of  words  of  which  synonyms  or 
Hill  iogu'js  are  given  supplies  the  place  of  a 
diction:. ry  of  synonyms.  The  abundant  au- 
thorities cited  in  illustrating  the  use  of  words, 
.I'oui  the  earliest  English  writers  down  to 
living  authors  and  periodicals,  with  the  full 
explanations  of  phrases  and  colloquialisms, 
idd  verj'much  to  the  value  and  completeness 
of  the  work.  .y 

tl 


-^^^:^,^^?^^       .^/^^./^.-^ 


Hon.     Horace     Gray,     justice    of    the 
Supreme   Court  of    the     United    aates, 
says : — I  always  considered  Websteiis  Oi 
tionary  as  the  best  in  the  'la.i,;_:uage  |n    the 
matter  of  definitions. 


i4 


Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer, 
Supreme  Court  of  the 
says  : — The  International 
perfection  of  dictionaries. 
all  as  the  one  greati  standa' 


i'-astice  of   the 
United  ^States 

■ict;onar|.  is  tha 
I  co>9nnr.i'"-i 
luihoriJ 


T.  a,  Eienedict,  Public  Printer,  U.  S. 

(Jovernment  Printing   Office,  Washing- 

,  ,ton,  D.  C,  says  : — I  find  Webstf's  ^'ate.'v 

J  ^'- '.tional  Dictionary  in  use  in  the  Govern  \iih2t 

•  ■'''■'"  t.iug  Office.      Seeing  no  reason  fo:t  L-jy 

chan^.g,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  staiidVrd 

dai  in^:.g  t]jg  present  administration.  ! 


^■. 


Hon.  JohnM.  Harlan,  JusticaftJv.     ..w- 
"ourt  of   the  United  Siates, 

ii'.ernational  is  not  surpa  sedl,)yar  .  '.;.>iiSii! 
.  irtic  u-.r,- of  tl'.r;  {English  languago.  .N'o  ti- 
tionary  is  more  accurate  iu  it.s  definitions, 
more  reliable  in  other  re;;pecls.      ) 


Hoi  , 

thei  H- 
I  have 

niction: 


Thomas    B.    Reed,    Speakv 
■'se   of    Representatives,  say 

^ixamined    Webster's    Internat 
■"vauJ.  iiaveiouad  it  a  most  exc( 
''.l.ile   compilation.      It  responc**^  • 
thiifa','  J-':  'c  expectation  which  I 


%r^ .^.  i^5 


«?,.t_^5>f.;r 


Hon.  H.  B.  Brown,  justice  ot  th^  S 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  ;J8., 

—  *    *    *    *    »    In  its  comple^^;ue^  a 
its  compendiousness  it  has  nn  superioy. 


Mi 


-reorge  F.  Hoar,  United    States 

from     Massachusetts,    says  :— 

'    hard  to  state  my  opinion  of  its 

strongly,    especially  in    the   great 

''  'Uiinilious.     \U  constant  use  will 

'--^'  oducalion  in  itself. 


^iXi  UJ^^ 


Hon.  George  Shiras,  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Uriited  Slates, 
says: — In  its  present  form  thisgren  work, 
the  International,  must  be  d-emed  the  most 
•omplete  dictionary  of  the  English  language 
»    -i  single  volume. 


rz 


(/€-''3t--/- 


W.D.  Howe]  is  says  : — T      : 

jujpasses  all  iti  jiredece.ssi>' 
cnat  I.  shall  only  -"axe  greatei  it= 
faith  in  it  as  you  j;o  on  10  Hst  f-r 
F;Iition  which  sl.i'il  reprei  ;n|  '.'>' 
of  the  English  uiguage  and  t\. 
,S))eliing  throughi  ut  the  world. 


/^'f^TK 


E.lmund   C.    Stedinan   say 

given   your   Inte/rational  Webs 

what  practical  e:  .amination.     !.'  , 

the  one-volume  uif  tionary  whic!^ 

henceforth  keep  nr  easy  rftftch'  ' 

concerning    Eng''jh    defitiit" 

and  orthoepy.  ( 

Julian  Hawthorne  s?»ys  : — L.  tnj;~;' 1- 

ion  it  is,  for  ail  ordinary  purpo:  es,  the  Best 
dictionary  in  the  world.  I  am  certain  that  it 
will  never  fail  to  satisfy  any  requirements  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  of  it.  It  give."; 
me  pleasure  to  give  you  this  testimonial,  th> 
more  as  you  have  not  asked  for  it. 


Moses  Coit  Tyler  says: — .Scarcely  a 
demand  which  I  have  yet  made  up.>n  it  ha?? 
failed  of  being  honored.  I  speak  quite  with- 
in bounds  when  I  testify  that  I  fnq  i:  a  mar 
vel  of  exact  and  vast  information,  of  clear 
analysis,  order,  condensation,  ineatnc;...  rS 
form,  and  catholicity  of  judgme 
me  a  daily  and  hourly  benefactiq 


sayf  : — I  have   taken   time 
■''     *;  Internatioiial  Diction- 


John    Fiske 

to  examine  W 
ary  thoroiWM'°"'mi|  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
consul 'i'^SiMeas.j.jljj^jjy  ^j^^  j  a.stv.ire  ycu 
tha*-  •ff"0"l<i  pan  jij-now  how  to  get  aioni- 
.  -    ^.,,lt  It.        f  tl 


'1  -N-. 


,   -  .  {,At&   Howe   says: 

Internatioi!JJi^:~i:. 

iiojable  both  iivfrangeme 


-Wl-Iv 


Julia 

'k*^?*^VjI  dictionary  aj  pears  i  ,  u 
:_both  nYlii-angement andhi  ilh...  i 


It  is   surei  I  a  work   of 

J:he  st*,'dent,  and  to  ...^  ,.^. 
public  as  welrpti?"  results  of  greut  laijv  ■ 
of  eminent  eruditi()n. 


^i^^^-i^-i^l /%'ax\.yi~.    '•<?-. 


Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  G.  C. 
K.  C.  B.,  Envoy  Extraor  Jinaty  :.n  u 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States,  says  : — '  have  nin'.:h 
pleasure  in  e.xpressing  my  a])prec!ati<.ii  of  t'v 
extraordinary  learning    and   inc  ■  '  ' 

have  been  bestowed  on  this  valu 


bourne,  A 
;  ..».    ....-,-,,n^..,y    VM.     .'"on-  ,    , 

■v   -ff  York,  say8:~Thu-i  vnore  Ackn, 

i,i:.  ,\  a  stanoa^-ci  .^^,ith  me  for  aii'Ti..,.^  1  Ait-<?s 
<j(  .f  itictionaiK;^  |  know  of  no  publication  in 
■I  !■,  ;  aiguagi,'i_J|i,at  comprises  in  one  volume 
vach  that  j ;!  invaluable  to  thr  professional 
'lusiness  i-,j^„  ^nd  the  family. 


y^Tou  a^K-^iH 


'•usiness  i-,j^„  and  the  family. 


Monsieur  Theodore  Roust;  K-tLrx- 

Voy  Extraordinary  and  Minist  "enipo- 
kntiary  from  France  to  the  U  '..  says  ; 
-\-This  important  work  consfitutt  .  ..'m.  .' .' 
ny)nument  of  linguistic  in/terial,  ,ua  has  001 
n  surpassed  byany  piyduction  .if  thesattjo 
naVire,  cither  iu  luiglislyOrin  olhe,i;'.ngVin;c.-;. 


,,r^.^ta0^^s^-^^ 


2[^P=From  the  op. 


a^ 


m 


i 


•ASTER'S'  'N 


j 


!U 


:tionary. 


CCTIMENDA  nONS 


J-EADINO    EDUCATOF^-^   AND 


ERS. 


ctiy  Dv/ight,  E:-  D.,  LL.D  . 
f  Tale    Universi?/,    says  :- 

ill  ibe^of  greatest  service. to  tl'i. 
'nic,  and  \\''.\,  I  am  sure,  be  j-.-- 
.  .;;,  ;.--.;.  .  .  vk  oi  the  hi^hi.-t 


/.  r;,i,..i  ,  i^i_.j,)..  President  ci 
uversity,  says  ; — i  propose  ■  - 
'  office  of  the  I'resident  of  Hi; 
ity  as  a  reference  book.     It  is.  a 
onnact  storehouse  of  accural" 


Angel),  LL.D.  President  of 
ji  Michigan,  says: — You  have 
'.«s  old  slandurd  Dictionary  that 
days  wiienso  much  good  work 
.glish  dictionaries  hoth  here  and 
new  edition  must  easily  and  se- 
Ls  place. 


A.  S.  Draper,  LL.D.,  President  of 
Universitj'  of  Illinois,  says  :— The  Intei- 
n.itional  is  a  great  l)obk  and  bener  adapted  to 
iq.jick  and  general  use  than  any  other  dic- 
tionary (in  the  market.  It  carri'-s  authority 
everywhere  .^nd  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  every 
>•;'  :  Mti.mai  institution  and  every  good  home. 

William  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 

.i*'.  v;  Mctit  of  University  of  Chicago, 
says  :  — A  copy  of  Webster's  International 
Dictionary  always  lies  on  my  table  and  I  find 
myself  constantly  referring  to  it.  My  satis- 
faction in  Uijing  it  constantly  increases.  It  is 
thoroughly  reliable  and  full  of  just  the  infor- 
mation one  wishes  to  secure. 

Jacob  G.  Schurman,  D.Sc,  LL.D., 
President  of  Cornell  University,  N.  Y., 
says : — I  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
vvith  Wei«i:er's  International  Dictionary, 
which  a  year  or  two  ago  I  selected,  after  con- 
sidering the  various  works  published,  for  use 
in  thi.s  office. 

D.  C.    Gilman,    LLD-,    President    of 
Johns  Hop'fins  Univei^^y.    'd.,  says  : — 
The  Websun-'s  International  Din„,,^ry  has 
brought  to  'uind  many  pleasant  hours  tf^^^  j 
spent  years  ago  in  com]i>any  with     '"-(j  ..^gQ^ 
Whitnev  in  a  revision  ojf  the  di 
theWef.-terof  1864.   To  say  that  •  >      j 
wv  ^  iievoi-  so  good  as  now,;  is  but  slight  [ 
-    ]i-A  :er  at  each  rejvision. 

O-dvi'.i  S.  Jordan,  LL,D.,  Preside 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  |'J;niversity,  ; 
fornia,  says  :— The  defin  itions  of  woj 
the  International  are  given  with  accurac 
n-c-^-i. -1.  E.-;pecially  valuaLi'^leisthet'iofo. 
of  scientific  term  s. 


>-^.:v.  £^,it  ip  J.  Garrig^n,  D.D.,  Vice- 
Rector  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C,  says: — It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  truly  great  work  might  be 
improved.  It  is  the  standard  of  our  Institu- 
.'or;  ajld  is  'iound  in  all  our  reading  rooms. 
ai  d  on  the  desk  of  nearly  «■  .'ery  professor  in 
M.i  Univeriiiy. 

Riv.  J.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  President  of 
V  assar  College,  N.  Y.,  says  : — I  have  been 
fx;'jniiiinj<  it  with  an  ever  increasing  admira- 
':oii  for  the  '-^ccellence  of  the  work  done  upon 
It  is  certainly  far  superior  to  any  diction- 
ary !/  know  tor  household  use,  and  for  the 
daily  wants  of  the  student. 

Right     Rev.    J.    L.    Spalding,     D.D- 
Bishop  of  Peoria,  and  Authorof  Catho- 
lic Readers,    says:— I   find    Webster's  It- 
I  ,'rnational  DictionarJS  to   be  1  decided   in- 
ovement  upon  all  former   editions  of  tiis 
Im'.rable  work.    Thedefinitioiis  which  reate 
>  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church  are, 
.,  ^  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  accurate. 


S--  "yVili.iam  Dawson,  LL'ID.,  Princrf'-' 
E-r.-i  ,ii    McGill  University,  MOj:"  ■ 

THEv  L..  sa-i'S  ,--1  is^ve  h.ing  iiad  the  la''' 
eiiiiioii  '■[  y(j:;r  l.'V,c'l>rtd^ed  riicnonary  as  =1' 
v.iUiet!  Cij)"i..ti>i!.;i!  of  mv^dailj  work,  and  si.H'' 
;'.ie  International  seem.;  t>x>  have  advance'' 
I'Uich  beyond  it,  I  have  no  dcmb^  it  nieri''-,  :d' 
'  .   coir^iihu.li'u  in  that  h^- 

/'ioi-  Max  Mueller,  Pso-^s^os  ot  v.. 
psj.tative  Ptaiolog-y.OXFORD  Uvh  f    ., 


Sir  ti,  chony  Colling  Brownless,  K.C. 
M.G.,  '■■/  D.,  LL.D.,  Chancellor  of  Uni- 
versity of  MELBOURNE,  says:— It  may 
truly  be  said  of  Webster's  International  Dic- 
tionary ihatit  is  at  once  scholarly  and  pop- 
ular, cc'jui^rehensive  and  condensed.  This 
great  n,  ik  will  be  so  absolutely  necessary 
Cor  all  t-cl  olars  and  for  literary  and  scientific 
men,  that  no  library  can  be  complete  without 


:;ays  *.— -Tli^-i't  ar^  lew  iioo, 
iis   Webster's  Dictionary.     ' 
more  than  forty  years,  and 
learnt  English  from  it.    *    ■ 
edition  is  not  only  enlarged  b 


know  sc-    '. 
wc  used  itltii' 
ay  say  I  iv.yj 
*    Thene\; 

ftproved. 


Prof.  J.  W.  Hales,  Profes.w  of  English 
Literature,  of  King's  Colh»^^.  ..ONDON, 

says  :-!-I  feel  quite  certaii  ,  student 

of  our  language  and  literati  .    general 

reader,\vill  search  in  vain  for  ai. ,  v  ;  .-volumed 
English  dictionary  to  be  com;j.ir  ',i  ij'  value 
with  the  new  edition  of  Wc'hstiv. 

Rev.  Dr.  Abbott,  late  T?ta.    V>'  n^ter  of 
the  City  of    LONDON 

Taken  altogether,  the  Int( 

ary  appears  to  me,  consid:  nujj,  it:-  !;'.jiii;: 

value,  almost  as  cheap  as  it  is  vuhiable. 

Prof.  A.  H.  Edgren,  Ph.D.,  Univerv 
of  Goethenburg,  SWEDEN,  says  :— ' 
new    edition    (the    International)    is     I- 
guished  above  all  others  by  its  clear  and  c 
cise  definitions,  its  etymol(..LM'i.;.d  e\ptanatiiir.s 
based  on  latt      'Jata,  its  pr.i^'ph-'i  of  pronun- 
ciatior.,  recogv    'ed  as  aiit.iorilalivc  1  ■•''-   '" 
America  and  I:\     land,  and  its  excel' 
trations.  '\  ^j 

Prof.  Hohannes  B.  Garrabedian,  F 
fessor   of    English,    E\'.phrates    CoUett;, 
Harpoot,TURKEY  in  .'»sia,say3  :— Iprtze 

the  X"ternational  vpry  hi;.';li;y  an!  con  ,i(h;i  it 
a  th»    ongh,  aUiularly,  and  jiractica!  " 

YaUichi    Fukuzawa,    the    Gla4si^.j'-  ^■' 
JAPAN,  Mita,  Tokyo,  says  :— It  vv'^s  in 
iS5o  that  I  introduced   'nto  our  CoiuitrO.*'''^ 
first  copy   of    Webster's   Dictionary,     t'liice 
then  this  work  has  always  been  J.n  invali'  ^  '"^ 
boo'   of  reference  for  mc  and  .    -     ' 
of  English  in  Japati.     *     *' 
Intematio'ial    Diet 
)  is  a  work  of  un;-.;.i 

inichiro  Kurino,  !^. 
y  and  Minister  Ft; 
AN  to  the  United  :>ti 
.japan,  Washington,  say- 

requent  occasion  to  uS'.*  Wei 
tional    Dictionary,    and    :.o   fa 
English-speaking  by  natinnalit 
express  an  opinion,  it'  ^\\'S  m 
say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  mee'  • 
ment  of  the  scholar  and  the  stu.' 
pronounce  it  as  nearly  perfect  : 
both  in  the  comprehensivenes^ 
plan  and  the  exactness  of  its  11, .  1 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  G   ; 
Bishop  of  Thyatira,  Kmgn  • 
CA,  says  : — I  have  l»een  in.Lkin  ['-''  . 
International  Dictionary  'fi- j   a   J"-""" 
timer;^f',^-\;- "s  givtite  to  e;a;re:*s  /'\^ 
ti°'^   f  U  bv  the   di^n  me.     Itsu.Hi- 
long.felt  by^the  ^^  ffereat  EDgl/'h  ■>■.. 


r,eople  scatterea  y,  uci^.u   ...g 

fery  completely,  ^ver^  the  wor,d 

■^    .    ,(■  liv',  /  ;  and   u  w'l  rr 


ve  ,1 


impi.. 


IK  in  the  gre  1 


/ 


»bsi°r's  International  Dic'-onary 


them  together. 

Baron  de  Fava,    Knvoy  r^-'^ttzordu 
and  Minister  Plenipotentia- '   ^^,\'^^ 
to  the  United  States,  savo  ■  "^^^i'*  ^^"^ 
so  important  and  u.-tful,  is   tf''"    univerf:.; 
known  to  require  co.-^.imendatic'"  '''^'"1  nie 


ird    fo  the 


■A.  \'\. 
of  Modri 
ney,  N. 
Vvebster 
opmion  o 
;)t.its  kiij 
all  the  d 
competen 
and  thor- 


MacCallum,  M.A.,  Professor 
n  Literature,  University  of  Syd- 
>.  W.,  says  : — The  new  edition  of 
International  Dictionary  is  in  my 
lie  of  the  best  and  most  useful  books 
d.  It  covers  a  wide  ground,  and  in 
cpartments  in  regard  to  which  I  am 
t  to  speak  shows  evidence  of  sound 
:.'Ugh  work. 


,  Hon.  V.  P.  Reeves,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, 'Vellington,  NEW  ZEALAND, 

iiays  : — .  J'he  more  I  try  the  new  Webster  the 
lititter  I  bke  it.  Complete  without  being  cum- 
'  rous,    compact,    yet    in   no   way  scanty,  the 

■■(■niational  Dictionary  is  both  sufficiently 
i-tifi''  for  the  scholar,  and  handy  enough 

.  the.,:.'jrried  man  of  business. 

M.n.  G.  H.  Reid,  Premier  of  N.S.  W., 

lir.ey .  says  : — This  is  to  certify  that  Web- 

•   I 'i  ;tionary  has  been  authorized  for  use 

■  blic  schools,  and  is  adopted  in  the 

id  Telegraph  Departments. 

,,Hcn.  F.  B.  Suttor,  Minister  of  Public 
jnstrfction,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  says  :— 

The  nictionary  is  as  complete  in  detail  as  it 
'  -  '  ■>!'>  rrehensive  in  character.     I  consider  it 
lent  work,  fully  deserving  of  a  place 
library. 


A.  J.  Peacock,  Ministp ,  c£  Pub- 
-jc  n;  truction,  Melbourne.  VICTORIA, 
says  :•■*- Apart  from  its',  copious  vocabulary 
and  bc.Lutifully  illustratec*,!  pages,  I  think  I  am 
right  iilBaying  that  no  piiesent  dictionary  ap- 
proach si  the  IntemationiWinthe  fullness  and 
numbtrpf  its  appendices.! 

D.   H.    DalrymiMe,    Secretary  of 

istruction,  Brisbane,  QUEEN  S- 

-'   says  : — The  International  is  a  com- 

;    of  useful   informktion,  and  the  ex- 

■  1    given  of  words  ire  clear  and  com- 

'  ;■.      It   serves    every    purpose    for 

cl  .1  work  is  coinpi'ed,  and  is  author- 

d  by  the  department. 

i  1  A.  Cockburn,   M.D.,  Min- 

f    '<       cation,    Adelaide,  SOUTH 

TRAL.SA,   says: — This  is  to  certify 

Web'?ierV    International    Dictionary    is 

1  n  constant  use  in  the  Depart- 

ion  in  South  Australia,  and 

•o  better  work  for  constant 

■able  data. 

of.  W.    D.    Alexander,    Minister   of 

ction  C-;   W  AW^AII,  says  :— The  In- 

'^^nl  needs  no  praise  from  me,  for  it 

stands  i\r- 1   among  the  rival  diction- 

'  d  "!    •   ':       language. 

i.   .  T^deutj   i\    Chirinos,  Minister  of 

I'-ation.VENE    UELA,  says  :— I  con- 

'    'I:i,   Jnt';rnatio.,.d   the  best,  most  com- 

'    1    v:;t  useful  English  dictionary. 


larquis  de  Maha   Yotha,  SIAMESE 
bassador  to    Gr^.    .Britain,   says: — 

>)  mucii  imp  fussed  i  /  the  accuracy  and 
,>!etene:is  of  the  dictionary,  as  well  as  by 
■  .vceedingly  workman! :'ce  get  up. 


is  invaluable  in  the  hous 
and  ^elf-educato! 


omi 


aufV'O - 


acher,  scholar. 


BSTERS   INT'-RNATIONAL   DICTIONARY. 


CRIT/CAI.    JUDGIv^ 
'^Triumph  of  Practical  Methods. 


REPRESENTATIVE    PUBLICATIONS. 


s  a  triumph  of  practical  anci  scientiiic 
ods,  and  no   doubt  can  e.x.'jt  as  to  its 
:re  adequacy  for  tiie  general  i;-t;r:  ;    -vhiuh 
'has  been  so  carefully  and  skilK     . ,      i 
(—New  York  Daily  Tribune. 

Absolute    Authori  y. 

Webster's  International  Ditiioiiai .  m  k 
present  form  is  absolute  authciity  oii  every 
thing  pertaining  to  our  langua  ;j  m  the  vu' 
of  orthography,  orthoepy,  >  et  nioloqy,  '\\X 
definition. — Chicago  Times-Hei    '■'. 

A   Necessity.; 

It  will  be  a  necessity  in  eve  .  i 
and  library,  to  every  writer  ai   !  r>    • 

.  It  will  not  be  supplantec'  --/-' 
Inquirer. 

The  Best  Work  of  iu,  j.<,.   ' 

No  dictionary  can  be  final,  !;ut  ft,: 
cwenty-five  years  the  Intertiitiioual 
iccepted  as  the  best  work  of  Us  k; 
English  language. — Boston  JLrnltl. 

The  Favorite. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  thci  :■       i 
iry  in  the  United  States  is  W  ■ 
lational.     It  has  many  cqir,p.:ij:    .      :   , 
enerally  accepted  as  the  bt-;  i   liiij-^o  ,;,.■ 
\.mericans  to  use.      It  set;;ns  tc-  L.     t 
;steemed  in  other  EngHsh-Si.iij.;^k  :i  g  > 
—San  Francisco  C/ironicle. 

Most  Complete  axid  Uscf. 
It  stands  now  a  monument  to  pi.  :.;.^  ... 
'lustry,  brilliant  scholarship,  atvd  rnechaftica 
kill,  and  one  of  the  most  cT-ir.-iiff:;  and  i:se 
Ful  works  ever  published   :  .  ,;  ■    . 

A''ew  Orleans  Picayune. 


Accurate  Scholarshij 

■>_ifrmce  scholarship  f 
I     I  .     .     .     We  ve 
|)ur  chief  requisiv 
\iess,  accuracy,   tc  > . 
its  definitions,  Wt  ■■■ 
/ary  is  equal,  if  •-'. 
work  in  the  Enf ' 
New  York. 

Scholarly  and  P-c>:. 
'oster's  Internal : 
ble  e.xemplific 
iveness,  pralctii. 
to  feel  for  alnd 
ngs  after  infc-iii 
[lard  and  graat 
'ition. —  The^pri. 

Improved  ' 
.ie   etymologies 
Icuous  by  beihg  pi 
ns  of  parallel  if  on  i 
inguages.     Those  'i 
vhich  are  in  th  .  di' 
^hich  throw  sori    v 
)y  which  that  q  -c-, 
-The  Dial,  Chu-i- 

\A/'itha 

The  new  Welst 
heapness  com'  ■nt 
:now,  a  rival.—  ^'h. 
ing. 

A  IViai 
,The   Interrta*io 
>llectiort  of  i 
''■>,e  stands 
KM 


\'\  Points. 

i.oints  isi   e  i- 
!0  assett  '-''■ 
such  a  Wv 
.  and  per ^i- 
[ntftmaticaal 


11  tiieit 


;a  .n,.ie  pt«- 
perflu:,us  cHa- 
;iriou3  modeiri 

are  LrK  cif-  i 
A   4c.nt,  .. 


\>\i: 


'^laSoi'.     It  ii 
■'i  -^^'ewYiyrh-t- 


,    Wholly  Satisfa^ctory.  \ 

W    bave  ,u.sed    Web     -r's    International 

Dicf.iuuy   si'ici   it   appeared,    and    find   It 

^'!lC'>  •    i'-'        Ty  f or  family  and  office  use. 

•  nd  it  wifnout  reserve. —  The 

ate,  New^A'ork. 

'.  eads  the  Van. 

,!!■  ..  ihe  wan/s  of  scholars  and  of 

■  people  alike.     For  handy  use  in  the 

office,  for  o;'(lina'ry  service   on   the 

lil's'irv  iubl"e,  or  in  t^e  school,  Webster  still 

leJ^s  the  van. —  The  lObserver ,  New  York.  ! 

^ibepal  Education. 

•--    ...  .  .4  simply  magnificent  in  its  rich- 

;,  its  taste,  and  its  accuracy,  and  an  ac- 

n'ahcf  with  its  contents  must  constitute 

i;ation    of   itself. —  The    Churc/i- 

)rk. 

Complete  and  Perfect. 

-  Liternational  Dictionary  is  tlie 
.  te  \\3ck  of  its  kind  that  we  have 
;d.  The  whole  circle  of  human 
as  been  laid  undertribute  to  bring 
-ppears  to  be  as  complete  and  per- 
nary  as  it  is  now  possible  to  pro- 
Prcsbyterian  Record,  Montreal 

i-vrary  Complete  Without  It. 

-  '^u:\    .■■uly  be  said  of  Webster's  Interna- 

'  ■■    iionary  that  it  is  at  once  scholai'ly 

;ir,  comprehensive  and  condensed. 

;  work  will  be  so  absolutely  neces- 

holars,  and  for  literary  and  scien 

-     'I  Ti,  that  no  library  can   be    complete 

:-.  ithcui    it.  —  The   Spectator  and    MethotUt 

C/ironicle,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Unsurpassed.  /' 

v..    '.aise  a'ccorucu   th©  TnternationAl  ^-'} 

scfiola/j  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  we^l    '■ 

served,  for   in    conciseness   and    accui'AC;,    '. 

rritton,  in  the  choice  of  words,  in/th':  sim- 

'     Gt    diacritical    marks,  and  iji  van.:-'j^ 

.::  <.:  Mays  this  great  storehouse  bf  kr.  '1- 

edge  is  unsurpassed. —  t^^^!^„-^^^' 

Ns'.v  York. 


Teachers^' 


A  Schoolroom  NecesSi:;. 

.  t  .idvise  every  teacher  to  si      ■ 
an  honored  place  in  every  schoi-'; 
iiuiispensable  auxiliary  to  a  g  ■     • 
'  ■'■n:y I  of  Education,  Bosto"     ' 

Cleanest  and  Most   v^ 
For  conciseness  and  acc^  i- 
ii  is  superior.      For  artisii' 
(he  page  there  is  nothin  • 
■especially  to  be  comme';- 
admit  classes  of  word:-    ■ 
dn;   ''ocabulary  of  de 
acknowledged   stand 
anion  !*  most  schola- 
Rk.omington,  111. 

Always  C: 

.\lthough  v- 
■omed  i6  othc' 
\--''y  come  h  .• 
'.Ve  find  \\h 

us     VOCniM:' 

models  ^i' 

niethods  i-.  ' 

that  they  car.  -.  "' 

(.aiioniil  R.i'iti-' 

;Vill  Btar  the  .lilies'.  lr^ri:..-t  ■  action. 
It'i.SR  j:'ieat  look,  fo-  its  pa^i.-  ..more 
ilian  3,000  in  numb.<'  ,  but  it  will  Ljar  the 
-ftost  minute  ;nspecr:on  as  to. the  excellence 
.md  av'^.in'acT  of  it.  definitions  and  descrip- 
tive details. -7'A<r/KAi;<ii/w-/v.'.  ,  London.Eng,, 

j-Jjunct,  / 

1 1 ,  \  necessary  acijuni  t 

nd   schoo'.'       ■■t-" 

ilCl. 


Ill   e\<i!y 
GUautr, 


Recommended  to  Everybody. 
We  recommend  the  new  Welsler  to  everv 
man  of  business,  every  father  of  a  family, 
every  teacher,  and  almost  every  stiuiunt — t--. 
everybody,  in  fact,  who  is  likely  u  ..;.  •  ,  ,  . 
at  an  unfamiliar  or  half  unaers  '  ■  ,,\k\  .. 
phrase. — St.  James'' s  GazetteJ  ly 

No  English  Dictionary  It 

There  does  not  exist,  s(^  [-, 
aware,  any  English  lexicoi,  ot  si 
comprehensiveness,  and  lucur^' 
compass  of  a  single  mauageab' 
77/6'  Daily  Chronicle,  London. 

It  Deserves  a  Warm  Wej 

The    new  Webs        ae-seii-es 
come,   as   a   usef;.         d  eaiinen 
working  diction?:;  •■       ^/.'  Afii' .. 
Guardian. 

None  Surpasses  tb«  Cb.  ' 

The  classic  Webster  appf.'.i). 


and  enlarg.jd  form, 
tially  new  Wcl  s; 
growth  Wit.ly'?^''  ■ 
the  day    •■'•<■-"  i^ti?  .1; 
X,p.<-u'er,  V-\ niburgh. 

■Iht    a 

E;:;h    ■■•/   id   :  . 

E.-b          ■  d  i:,C-    . 

nuP!  i..n     .        tym'. 

.'.■■-i 

in  ;   :yi,,  ■:   ).:;ri;:j.=> 

ayd  hisioricr;!   ,■ 

V  i,.,i.;  il 
; ;  ytus.  oe- 

insr  e.^hausti- 

f'v,-."      ; 

'Je;i f]y  -^et 

im^iit. 

i'!-.  :■     ■ 

book  of  irs  itmd 

'    ' 

I'or  every  famiK , 
;  mas  ered  'he  a't 

1  pi-nvf  .1  u:  :iit.-,..b)e 
rc)ront< 

iest. 

o  recomnie  ■ 
i.  jst  for  the  .-  fu'iy  ot     1  . 
of   the  lawyer   and  thi 
i.turn  of  the  editor,  an^'  ti' 
r.— ^  TheMorniiig  Ch 


(,-.it  Book  in  the  Vv.:-    '. 

.  l)e  prono.mced  the  be;'  vvodv- 
y  and  the  cheapest  hook  in  rhe 
should   be   in   every  .sch-f-'  •  i/' 

.le  Dominion. —  The  Ev.'iiif'i. 

^  Imost  Ideally  Complete. 

.  Ml  almost  ideally  complete  dictionai  > 

imglish  language  with  Webster's  I'ti- 

.  ^edfor  a  basis,  but  with  all  the  addition,^, 

Lensations,   improvements,    ;.nd   illustra- 

■is  which   a  strong  staff  of   e<pert  lit-rati 

..d  scientists  have  been  able  to  in.\kf-. 

.4ge,  Melbourne,  Australia. 

^la  that  is  Requirej 

It  contains  all  the  informatior.  .  ...i  .,  m- 
ii'>;rp-J  in  a  dictionary.  One  of  thw  most  gen- 
oraliy  useful  books  of  reference  10  be  foun 
in  the  English  language. —  The  Argus,  ivTei 
bourne,  Australia. 
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i  After  reviewing  the  results  it  <:,mi  be  reai 
accepted  that  the  labor  of  tl  ji.e  conce"'' 
hs^s  been  directed  to  "perfecting  wha 
already  acknowledged  byemin'.'nt  schi 
be  tliJ  b'.!sr."     The  w  i»ole  get-up    1  1 
is  excellent,  aiv,  it  is  t;ertai<i  tomec 
apfreciation  tvom  tho:>t  w  .0  ho 
the  best  dictiondry   ava.ihiblc, 
graf>h,  Sydney,  N.  .S.  W. 
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To  Webster's  Dictionaries  more  than  tv^   ^  ..  .-.  »..  <-.^.  .»^c.,.     3,  is  attributed  the  remarkablj 
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are  oducatea  in'  accordance  with,  its  p.rinciples. 
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mad<;  Lor  the  supply  ^f  public  schools,  Webster  has 
been  f  elected.  •       ■ 
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it  is  heartily  recomtiended  by  Presidents  erf  Univer 
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rj^.\l;'"lON  S— There  have  be 
^*^    i!  work  long  since  superanni .  > 
Websrer's  Dictionary,"   "  Web.stt     '   > 
Ixur  in  mind  tJiat  tlbe  Webster  re,, 
'his  reprint  of  the  Webste. 
no  type  setting,  by  which  errors,  bro!- 


■leap  pbotn^^raphic  re 
K:'-  b.iok.s  are  given  various  nau;t:s, —  'V..- 
1)  ntif^narj?,"  "We5.«ter's  Encyclopedic  D- 
■  ■'  of  \>ach,  frotA  A  to  Z,  is  iifcy-one  year 
ii'.dt .^centurx'  as;o  is  n-S'.dc  Ivy  so;- 

o-   V    -"———■— s'P':^' etc..  ^  faithfully' reproduced.  -T; 

of  ti-ie  book,  and  such  as  are  grouped  .^l  tth.^-i^w  k  a?=  mostly  discarded  pjctui"' 
photoi^raphic.  procos.s.     Supplements  o.i  value -are  s(5mc times  int- 

;o,ooo  '•  new  words,    w^  compiled  by  a  .,o  died  ovpr  thir. y  years  a- 

The  modern  and  authentic  =?^'tio'  '  '  tfeabrido^d  E,:.  tionarv 

tiie  prc;-^ent  generation,  comprises  the  issuc,^  '^^'/o/^nd  isll  an  :  ^  orotc  ■ 

Whoever  would  obtain  Webster's  Di-ci.,..>Uc..ry.of  rho  latest  "   the  oookd*--- 

in    :i   ;    preceding    paged  of  this   circular,  should  t::.U-  carc"to  e;  ^-^tef's,'  h^i''r^.■i■. 

which  our  imprint  will  be  found  on 
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